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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous cosnent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD an 
address I made at the 53d annual con- 
yention of the American Road Builders, 
at New Orleans, La., on January 12, 1955. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ROADS AT HAND AND Roaps AHEAD 

Mr. Chairman, President Reindollar, Presi- 
dent-elect Robertson, my colleagues of the 
Congress, and ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
privilege to be here to attend the 53d annual 
convention of this great organization and to 
participate in its deliberations. We may at 
this gathering point out some deficiencies in 
our highways, we may lament the slowness 
of progress in some respects, we may set our 
sights on new goals for national achievement, 
but the solid fact is that no other large na- 
tion on the face of the earth today has as 
many miles of good roads as the United 
States of America. 

The credit for this must go in large meas- 

ure to the enterprise and the resourcefulness 
of those who comprise the American Road 
Builders Association. You represent the in- 
dividuals and the firms and the research 
institutions who comprise the American 
Roadbuilders Association. You who are 
here today represent those who have met 
the problems of highway construction and 
licked them. You bring to congressional 
hearings the lessons of experience. You 
show us how we may write into legislation 
practical ways to meet the ambitions of the 
American people. Your chairman, Mr. Steel- 
man, was overgenerous in his introduction of 
me. Actually, any contribution that I may 
have made during the course of legislative 
consideration either of the Highway Act of 
1954 or of some prior highway act when 
I was a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and on the Appropriations Committee 
there or as a member of the Committee on 
Public Works and its Subcommittee on 
Roads before I became chairman during the 
last session—any contributions I may have 
made have been due to some suggestion that 
I got from somebody else, and in many in- 
stances from members of the American Road 
Builders Association, 
; So, I say, you have shown us how to write 
into legislation practical ways to meet the 
ambitions and the needs of the American 
people. And it is a privilege to attend your 
93d annual convention in New Orleans, one 
of the distinctive cities of America, and one 
of the great cities of the world. 

The Public Works Committee of the Sen- 
ate, as Senator DENNIS CHaAvEz, of New Mex- 
ico, SO well said yesterday, is a nonpolitical 
committee. We have had the benefit of great 
leadership during my membership on that 
committee. During the first 2 years I was 
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in the Senate, Senator Cuavez, himself, was 
the chairman of the committee. During the 
past 2 years Senator Epwarp Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, has been chairman. They are 
both great Americans and they have con- 
ducted the deliberations of the committee 
on @ nonpolitical basis. We tried to find out 
what America needed in roadbuilding, what 
it needed in rivers and harbors development, 
and addressed our efforts to that end, regard- 
less of any particular political implications 
that any action might have. Speaking here 
in behalf of what is now the minority mem- 
bership of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Roads, I want 
you to understand that I am sure the tasks 
of the coming year will be tackled in the 
same nonpartisan fashion. In acknowledg- 
ing the help you have given in our congres- 
sional hearings, I want to express special 
thanks for the factual and informational 
data submitted by your executive vice presi- 
dent, Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold, at the hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Public 
Roads in 1952 and of Bob Reindollar at the 
hearings of the Senate Public Works Sub- 
committee on Roads in 1954. I would be re- 
miss if I did not, speaking to your organiza- 
tion, say “Thank you” to all of you. 

And I would be remiss, also, if I did not 
tell you that throughout the congressional 
year, we have been helped by the aids of 
your organization. I understand they prefer 
to be kept in anonymity but, nevertheless, 
I really would like to mention all of their 
names. These aids of yours are in touch 
with the people on Capitol Hill and are 
always ready to supply us with the latest 
data on highway matters from the construc- 
tion standpoint. 

My topic for this morning is “Roads at 
Hand and Roads Ahead.” Under the first 
part of it, I wish briefly to set forth the 
intent of Congress, as nearly as I know it, 
in the Federal Highway Act of 1954 with 
special reference to some new features in 
that legislation. Under the second part of 
the topic, ‘“‘Roads Ahead,” I shall review in 
brief detail the recommendations of the 
President's special committee, the report 
which General Clay presented to the Presi- 
dent only yesterday. I sat in with other 
members of the roads committees on a pre- 
view of the report last Friday night. 

First, then, “Roads at Hand”—the special 
features of tne Federal Highway Act of 
1954. This is the law under which Fed- 
eral funds will be 
programs in the 2 fiscal years of 1956 
and 1957, the first of which begins next 
July 1. 

Foremost is the fact that this Act, for 
the first time in Federal highway legisla- 
tion, makes available for highway purposes 
an amount in dollars substantially equal to 
the amount of revenue expected to be col- 
lected in the same period of time from the 
Federal tax on gasoline and lubricating 
oils. This does not include the revenue in 
excise taxes on automobiles or accessories 
which more nearly compare with the excise 
taxes on other articles one may purchase. 


The total amount provided for the pri- 
mary, secondary, urban, and interstate sys- 
tems in this new act was $875 million for 
each year compared with $575 million per 
year in the prior biennium. That increase 
of $300 million on a $575 million base was a 
very substantial increase, over 52 percent 
in fact. 





available for highway 


The amount of $22!4, million for forest 
highways, $24 million, for forest roads and 
trails, $1244 million for roads and trails in 
the national parks, $11 million for park- 
ways, $10 million for Indian roads and trails, 
$1 million for public-lands roads, and other 
amounts for the inter-American highway 
and for research and financing studies lifted 
the grand total so close to $1 billion that 
the act was properly characterized by the 
President, as a billion-dollar road bill, or as 
your chairman here this morning perhaps 
more accurately describes it, a $2 billion bill 
for the biennium. 

We did something else, too, in dealing with 
these roads of Uncle Sam, the roads and 
highways in national forests, national parks, 
and national reservations. And these are 
given a little extra mention, because I think 
in the general thinking of highway systems 
we haven't realized the way in which those 
roads fit into the national system and the 
way also in which the roads in our parks and 
recreational areas in keeping with the sug- 
gestion that 50 percent of our traffic is for 
recreational purposes—those people who are 
out for recreational purposes will appreciate 
these recreational features of the highways 
as they drive along, but in many instances 
they are headed for one of the national play- 
grounds. And so what we do for the high- 
ways in those national playgrounds is im- 
portant. Now, for the first time in this act, 
we propose to give the Federal Government 
itself as good a deal as we have been giving 
the States; that is, the right to count on the 
arnount of money which the legislative hear- 
ings established was what was needed in a 
proper distribution of highway funds. 

For many years, the biennial highway act 
has been made the basis for allotment to 
the States and has been regarded as a 
commitment so that the several State legis- 
latures could count on those amounts and 
plan their revenue gathering and allocations 
accordingly. But, prior to the present, the 
figures for the national forests roads and 
trails—not highways but the roads and 
trails—and for the national parks and the 
Indian reservations have been only top limit 
authorizations and there has been a woeful 
lag in the actual appropriations. 

Testimony taken in our Senate hearings 
last spring established that this lag in the 
8 years from '947 to 1954 for the National 
Park Service amounted to $70 million—that 
is, that much was authorized that was not 
appropriated—and almost $20 million for the 
Indian Bureau. We established that appro- 
priations for the roads in the national parks 
were running at an average of about $3!, 
million a year against a standing authoriza- 
tion in the legislative act of $10 million. 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1951 for 
the National Park Service was $2',4 million. 
That year, the park visitors exceeded 40 mil- 
lion people but the amount of money was 
less than it was in the thirties when the 
visitors were half as many. For fiscal 1953 
and 1954 the appropriations for roads in the 
parks was in the $4 million-class against the 
$10 million in authorizations although park 
visitation the last few years has gone up to 
45 million per year. 

In this connection we developed some in- 
teresting figures on maintenance. I 
pose these figures on maintenance might 
have other applications, too. But, it was 
costing the National Park Service $1,571 per 
mile to maintain the old south approach 
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} ce The American people like to 
trave They head for those playgrounds 
They travel thousands and thousands of 
miles t et there—and it is important that 
when they get there they find decent roads 
to travel. All the way that they travel they 


too, and of 





pay some gasoline-tax revenues 
‘ e, they create part of the traffic prob- 
lem on the highways in getting there. Your 
appreciation of the Tetons in South Yellow- 
f e can be marred considerably if you have 
to t e around on pitted blacktop. And 
v j n of some spouting gesyer is not 
helped by vie z it through a cloud of gravel 
dust 

rhe big increase of funding, however, in 


‘t was 
*m—from 


1 ry, sect 


the stepup in the Federal- 
$550 million for the pri- 
and urban to $700 million 
ar and in the interstate from a simple 


ndary, 


$25 million to $175 million—the two in- 
creases amounting to the $300 million in- 
crease on the $575 million base that has 


been previously mentioned. 


These increases were not accomplished by 
accident I, personally, had introduced a 
bill, S. 2859, a few days before the so-called 
administration bill was introduced in the 
House. My bill called for $1 billion, $2 mil- 


lion 


for each of the 2 fiscal years as com- 
pared with the $887 million in the bill in- 


troduced and subsequently passed in the 
House of Representatives. 
Now, I think I should say to this associ- 





ation that your spokesmen in their testimony 
before the House and again before the Senate 
said that the lesser amount was not adequate 
and I think I should say that your testimony 
helped to establish the increase which the 
Senate committee reported and which the 
Senate approved. In conference, some ad- 
justments were made, but still the final total 





























close to the billion d r figure and 

justified the statements that Congress Was 
providing a sum a ting the amount 
ci ected in Federal taxes on hi rhway fuels— 
and that that represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 50 percent over the prior bien- 
ni 

I may have stresse the figures involved 
I e than you ex] there is a sp¢ l 
significance to t It is th that the 
amoul set up in the 1 H way Act for 
prin y and second é 
al in which the Pr 
m I headed by Gene 1 Cla V 
adopted and pro} to use as the base for 
those purpose in the new program to be 
submitted to the C ( Had the old base 
been continued in the last Congress, 1t 15 
entirely possible that that would have been 
the base for the continuing regular primary 
and secondary systems in the Clay report. 
We set a new mark i that has been used 
as the new base 

One other feature of the 1954 act before I 
turn to “Roads Ahead.” That is the provi- 
sion for the interstate system. The inter- 
state system and the urban system are, of 
course, really selected segments of the pri- 
mary system. That from the standpoint 
of physical construction 

The congressional committees were not 
insensible to the n witnesses we had 
who urged larger allocations for those highly 


expensive portions of the 
the high standard route: 
portance in the national 
scribed the strategic network, and the 
through or around cities, the urban 
system. Your organization pointed out the 
great importance of these roads. So did the 
representatives of the Association of State 
Highway Officials, the Municipal 
Association, the American Automobile Asso- 


primary system— 
of particular im- 
defense, often de- 
as 


ites 


rou 


American 


ciation and many others. 
And the committees responded. The 
House bill proposed stepping up from $25 


million to an even $200 million. The Senate 
committee reported $150 million, six times 
the previous amount We settled on the 
midway figure of $175 million, a 600 percent 
increase. 

At the same time, we provided that the 
share of the Federal Government would be 
60 percent as against 40 percent for the State 


contribution Now, that was not with the 
thought of reducing the total amount of 
roads built but rather -because we recog- 


nized the very practical problem that in most 
States the mileage on the interstate system 
is less than the mileage on the other system. 
A great many people live on the other sys- 
tems, in the small towns and in the smaller 
cities and in the country. Each State high- 
way authority feels a great deal of pressure 
to complete their roads, too. When the 
people see a larger amount per mile put on 
the segments of the interstate system, which 
frequently are the better roads of the State, 
it makes it difficult for the State highway 
authorities to justify taking the larger 
amount that is necessary to meet the stand- 


ards of construction for the interstate 
system and leave somebody's pet project 
neglected. And, so, in order to create a 


justification for the State highway authori- 
ties to put some money in the interstate 


system, we proposed that 60-40 base. Now 
that principal has been recognized ‘o «n 
even greater degree in the recommen: ms 


of the President’s Advisory Comui.tiee. 
This discussion of the interstate system leads 
directly to the second part of the topic, 
“Roads Ahead.” 


In 1953 I had suggested that we have a 
joint congressional study of highway needs 
and highway financing. The House commit- 
tee, however, had a study of its own under 
way. I believe that your organization testi- 
fied at its hearings. Some of us felt, however, 
that we needed more than a general hearing 
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1955 the Bureau of Public Roads, | 
to a directive of Congress (that is 
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current study of |! 
ing. 


highway needs and 


The estimates used by this co 


(that is, the estimate used by the ( 


mittee) 
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no major inconsis 
In other words, 
recommendations 


reports of the Clay committee submitt« 
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it is anticipated t! 
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will be 
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report of the Bureau of Public Road 
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recommendations are buttressed also t 
own hearings in the White House on O 


7 and 8, 1954, and by the work of th 
ference of Governors and their comn 


and by studies of an interagency com: 


representing the 
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To the features 


several Cabinet 


of the committee's 
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mendations, I want to give a very bri¢ 


line: 


First, from the data compiled by the P 


reau under the study directed by sect 


of the 1954 act, 


the President's 


Ad\ 


Committee estimates that $101 billion w 
be required to complete all highway sy 
Federal, State, and county and be cu 


at the end of 10 years. 


discussion and t 


here 


I have heard 
is some confu 


ws 


about the set of different figures, $101 | 


lion, $50 billion, $25 billion. 
lion figures is the figure which the commit 


The $101 


tee finds would be necessary to complete 


the systems and be current at the end 


10 years. 


Second. The Committee finds that if 
present levels of expenditure were continued, 


$47 billion of this $101 billion would be 
a gap of $54 billion. 


vided, thus leaving 
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.+ $47 billion would embrace a continua- 

¢ a of the present Federal aid program at 
we jevel cited in the 1954 act, plus the State 
and local, plus the existing toll authorities 
nd whatever other programs are in the pic- 
: » at the present time. Thus, $47 billion 
the $101 billion would be provided by 
ntinuing the present program but that 
; a gap of $54 billion. The Committee 
would concur in the recommendations of the 
rnors’ committee that the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide 30 percent of this $54 bil- 
n with States and local governments or 
ad authorities taking the other 70 percent. 
rhird. The Clay Committee specifically 
recommends that the Federal. Government 
e over and complete the presently desig- 
ted national system of interstate high- 


( 


way system of approximately 38,000 miles at 
a t of $27 billion, of which the Federal 
Government would supply $25 billion and 


others $2 billion. In reality, this would be 
$23 billion direct Federal and $4 billion 
equally divided to handle urban connections, 
That is, $23 billion for the general system 

iid be provided directly by the Federal 
Government, $4 billion of the $27 billion was 
estimated as what would be required for the 

rban connections and that would be on a 
matching basis. That is where the $2 billion 

t of the $27 billion comes. Twenty-three 
billions dollars plus $4 billion, the $4 billion 
divided by 2 for Federal and local sharing. 

Fourth. The Committee recommends that 
the Federal share of the interstate system be 
financed through bonds issued by a National 
Highway Corporation to be retired in 30 years, 
by annual appropriations of an amount 
equal to the proceeds from the gasoline tax 
and the revenue from the Federal tax on 
lubricating oils. This amount, the Commit- 
tee specifically states—and General Clay 
emphasized this in talking with us Friday 
night--this amount, the equivalent of the 
Federal tax on gasoline and the tax on lubri- 
cating oil, should be sufficient with the in- 
crease that they anticipate as the highways 
are constructed, should be sufficient to main- 
tain the level of appropriations established 
in the 1954 Highway Act for the regular pri- 
mary and secondary aid systems, as well as 
$75 million for the continuation of the urban 
system and adequate amounts for the public 
domain lands as well as to provide for the 
retirement of bonds in 30 years. 

Fifth. The President’s Committee further 
specifically proposes that the Federal High- 
way Corporation reimburse the States for 
any seguments of the interstate system built 
to acceptable standards since 1947, whether 
free roads or toll, to the extent of the non- 
Federal participation; and that this reim- 
bursement money be available for use by the 





State to build what might be called lieu : 


roads elsewhere in the State on whatever 
part of the State’s system State law might 
provide, 

This reimbursement money, however, 
would be available only if the State was 
keeping up its regular matching program on 
the other systems. That is, as it was ex- 
plained to us, it would not be the intent that 
a State might sit back and say: “We'll take 
this money you are going to pay back to us 
and then ease up on our own appropria- 
tions.” The State would have to keep up its 
regular matching program but if it did and 
if it had segments of the interstate system 
that were built to acceptable standards, 
whether it was a continuation of a part of 
a toll system or a freeway, the State would 
get the reimbursement for that. 

I might say further in explanation, Gen- 
eral Clay pointed out that would not mean 
the discontinuance of the Federal aid or the 
discontinuance of the tolls. His Committee 
is suggesting that we accept those roads that 
are in being if they meet the standards of 
the interstate system. 

Thus, to treat all alike, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through this Federal Highway Cor- 
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poration would stand ready to reimburse the 
States for the acceptable portions of the in- 
terstate system that it had built to accepta- 
ble standards since 1947, whether toll or 
free, and that that money paid for them 
would be available for the State to spend on 
building lieu roads. I use the term “lieu 
roads” because out in our State we have what 
we called lieu land. Sections 16 and 36 in 
each township of our State are dedicated as 
school lands but there were some sections 
which were homesteaded and taken up before 
that provision in the State enabling act was 
adopted. To make up for those, we set aside 
some other land and called it lieu lands. 
Well, these would be lieu roads. In place 
of the money that had been spent on the 
interstate system up to date the State would 
get back this money for building lieu roads. 
That is, would get back the non-Federal por- 
tion of the cost of the portion accepted for 
the interstate system. 

Sixth. The Federal Government under 
this plan would provide 90 percent of the 
costs of rights-of-way on the interstate 
system and would use, or make available, its 
power of eminent domain to acquire rights- 
of-way if the State is lacking in such author- 
ity, that is, for the interstate system. 

Seventh. The interstate system would 
be programed for completion in 10 years, 
that is by 1965, and designed to fully meet 
traffic needs of 1975 and constructed to last 
through 1985—a 30-year life. 

Eighth. The committee proposes—when I 
say committee, I mean the Clay committee— 
the committee proposes that the bonds be 
subscribed to by the Treasury, if necessary, 
to a $5 billion limit; but General Clay said 
that the committee was of the opinion, fol- 
lowing their consultations with investment 
bankers, that the bonds would sell in the 
market; especially so if the long terms were 
offered at one-eighth percent over the regu- 
lar governments and the short term at one- 
quarter above. 

Now, that is the picture as I understand 
it from hastily skimming through the pre- 
liminary draft of the committee's report and 
from the discussion General Clay had with 
members of the roads committees last Fri- 
day night. If some of you should have ques- 
tions and if there is an opportunity for dis- 
cussion later on, I'll be glad to answer them, 
if I can—but I think I have told you about 
all I know about it. 

But, it is to be remembered that there 
are details that will have to be worked out in 
congressional hearings—and, as one of the 
speakers said yesterday, others may propose, 
but, in the final analysis, Congress disposes. 

Personally, I agree with what Senator 
CHAVEZ and Congressmen FALLON and Mc- 
Grecor have already said in suggesting that 
your roads committees in Congress will give a 
sympathetic hearing to this proposal or to 
any proposal to enable the country to meet 
the increasing traffic demands. Deaths of 
38,000 per year, many of them avoidable on 
properly designed highways are too many. 
That is over 100 every day of the year. And, 
of course, the casualties of disabling and 
painful accidents are about four times that 
much. We must do all we can to meet the 
economic and humanitarian needs of modern 
travel. 

I do see, I think, some hurdles that must 
be met by the President’s Committee. 

One big hurdle will be to demonstrate 
that the completion of the interstate system 
will not delay or interfere with the building 
of the badly needed roads on the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems that are not a 
part of the designated interstate routes. 

There are two answers likely to be offered 
to this question: First, that relieving the 
States of matching on the interstate will re- 
lease funds for construction of the other 
systems; second, that the reimbursement for 
funds already spent will make possible some 
“lieu” roads in some neglected sections. 
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These provisions are very important. In 
my State, for instance, we permit refunds 
of the State gasoline tax to farmers for the 
portion of their gas that is used off the high- 
way—that is, in tractors for plowing, harvest- 
ing, etc., the nonhighway use. Now, in my 
State, that happens to amount to 29 percent 
of the revenue we receive in the State gaso- 
line tax. You know and I know what the 
farmers would think about continuing the 
Federal gas tax at the 2-cent level which is 
not refundable in any degree if they thought 
the purpose was only to build a super- 
highway a hundred miles away. Or the resi- 
dents of towns and cities not on the inter- 
state route. It will be the job of Congress, 
I think, to write the provision for these 
“lieu” roads clearly into the legislation as 
well as to make clear that the funds other- 
wise released from matching on the inter- 
state system will be used for completing 
other systems if public acceptance is to be 
won for this expediting of the interstate 
system. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates to this con- 
vention, in conclusion may I say again that it 
has been a privilege to talk with you on this 
subject of “Roads at Hand and Roads 
Ahead.” You truly are a group of builders— 
roadbuilders. There is the whole thrill of 
America at its best in the tasks you under- 
take. 

I'd like to leave with you these lines by 
Edwin Markham; 


“We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough. 

We need no other stones to build 
The Temple of the Unfulfilled— 
Here on the paths of every day, 
Here on the common, human way 

Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime 
To build Eternity in Time.” 


And, so I salute you, the roadbuilders of 
America, 





Invitations by Soviet Russia To Hold 
Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Dear Mr. Dulles,” written by 
Father Ralph Gorman, C. P., and pub- 
lished in the Sign magazine for Janu- 
ary 1955. 

I completely agree with the sugges- 
tion in the editorial that the United 
States should never enter into any con- 
ference with the Soviet leaders in a de- 
fensive state of mind. We should always 
begin by asking them to explain the 
things which are wrong with Soviet 
policy in the satellite states, the slave- 
labor camps, and other areas where their 
policy of human slavery appears at its 
worst. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Dear Mr. DuLLEs 

No doubt you could call this an open let- 
ter, but I’d rather not, as I don’t like the 
term. Usually an open letter is written by 
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sha 


' . P h ( about some- 
one or something and puts it in the papers 
f eve boc o read Id t ree with 
eve vou've done Secretary of State, 
but in general I think you’ve done a very 
j t m ve diffi« mstan¢ . 
ld know how you feel about it, but 
} f tire ge invita- 
e Ru ul to ! nference. 
' k re f er i You know 
‘ c t ri ea hing They're 
t the erie The e cover- 
€ ack They wa tk ound 
‘ t how the f gre peace-loving 
} ri Ww I t down ta con- 
¢ e t ci ffi« € and 
re t h V t tart- 
i A III 
k even bette t : <i that 
v ‘ ! au ff ti roy} da 
there é ( pe e W en t t and 
t é Just as a few imple there re 
e B es in England, the 1 tra ts in 
I he left-wing n Italy, the 
{ ers of Nehru in India, some of the 
Democrats in Western Germany, and 
‘ of ordinary people everywhere. They 
wa it crude, Just as the Reds spoon it 
into them 
Now, I hope you won't think I'm being 
f when I y you ought to go in for this 
I and in a big way. I 


yut for bigger and 


etter ¢ ferences Instead of sitting down 

ere in Washington waiting for an invi- 
t on from the Reds, why not send them 
one In fact, why not send them one 2very 
month or so? And when you send them tne 
i tation, send one to all other nations so 
‘ 


1ey'll all Know how conference-minded you 


are And release it to all the papers and 
news agencies so all the world will know how 
are to sit down and talk to 


whing you 
the Reds 


Of course, you'll have to suggest something 


to talk about Well, I can offer a lot of 
topics, and you can think up a great many 
more. 


As a starter, why not off« 
lappened to the 


? 
Estonia 
I 
1 


r to discuss what's 
three Baltic States—Latvia, 
and Lithuania We still recognize 
independent democratic Republics, 

we haven't heard anything about them 
ately 

And here are a few questions that ought 
to be raised. Are the satellite states really 
independent? Why do the Reds talk peace 
and then go out and shoot down our planes 
without warning and without provocation? 
What about the Siberian slave-labor camps 
where upward of ten to fifteen million pris- 
oners are worked and frozen to death? We 
might even ask whether the people of Russia 
want their present rulers, or are they all 
enslaved? If they want peace, why do the 
Russians build up such a terrific military 
establishment in aggressive weapons that 
the rest of the world has to leave peaceful 
pursuits and arm itself in self-defense? 

I could go on and on, but why bother? 
You know the list of possible subjects better 
than I do 

I Know the Russians won't accept your in- 
vitations. But that isn't the point. It really 
doesn’t matter if they don’t. We'll be steal- 
ing their propaganda fire away from them. 
We'll be putting them on the defense. We'll 
be showing them up before the rest of the 
world. We'll be getting some good out of 
he U. N., which the Reds have almost taken 
over as a propaganda medium. 

And think of all the fun we'd have in 
he bargain. I'd just love to hear the an- 
swers they'd give to such invitations. Maybe 
they wouldn't even answer, but I'd get a 
chuckle anyway thinking of the squirming 
they'd do. 

So I conclude, Mr. Dulles, with the sug- 
fFestion that you get right to work sending 
out the invitations. I think it might even 


them as 
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be well to begin by announcing your com- 
plete conversion to the Red idea of bigger 
and better conferences. In fact, you might 
even declare that the new slogan for the 
State Department under your administration 
will be “Let’s have a conference.” 
Sincerely your 
FATHER RALPH GorMaN, C. P. 





A Tribute to George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have entered in the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Catholic Standard of 
Friday, March 25, 1955. It announces 
the recipient of the annual Laetare 
medal awarded by the University of 
Notre Dame. It is most fitting that the 
award this year went to George Meany, 
president of the A. F. of L., and prospec- 
tive president of the mergered A. F. of L. 
and CIO unions. 

Those of us familiar with the honor 
attached to such an award cannot help 
but be assured that a most important 
segment of our national economy is 
under the leadership of a man who has 
achieved the peak of his profession. 

The article follows: 

UNION HEAD GEORGE MEANY Is LAETARE MEDAL 
WINNER 

Notre DaMe, Ind.—George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
was named recipient of the University of 
Nctre Dame’s 1955 Laetare Medal. 

Mr. Meany, who is slated to head the 15 
million-member labor organization result- 
ing from the all but assured merger of the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO, is the first labor 
leader to receive the annual award since it 
was first given in 1883 

The Laetare Medal is awarded each year 
to a man or woman whose genius has enobled 
the arts and sciences, illustrated the ideals 
of the church, and enriched the heritage of 
humanity. While the recipient is announced 
on Laetare Sunday—an occasion for joy in 
mid-Lent in the liturgy of the church—for- 
mal presentation of the medal is arranged 
for a time and place convenient to the win- 
ner. 

In announcing thé choice of the veteran 
union AFL leader as 1955 Laetare medalist, 
Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. S. C., Notre 
Dame president, declared: 

“For more than 20 years in which he has 
exercised local, State, and national leader- 
ship, George Meany has exemplified the 
ability and integrity of a labor statesman. 
He has opposed those who would debauch 
the dignity of the working man. With equal 
vigor he has combated those who would 
subvert America’s free enterprise system. 
His substantial contributions to the wel- 
fare of workers, to the orderly development 
of trade unionism, and to the fostering of 
concord among employers and unions, while 
at the same time remaining steadfast in the 
tenets of his faith, have prompted the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame to confer upon him 
the highest honor within its power to be- 
stow on a Catholic layman. 

Mr. Meany, the son of a New York plum- 
ber and himself a plumber by trade, joins a 
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list of distinguished citizens whx 
ceived the Laetare medal. Jeffe: ( 
fery, who recently retired as United 
Ambassador to Egypt, received ths 
last year. Other recent recipient 

Thomas E. Murray, member of ths 


Energy Commission; actress Irene 
and Gen. J. Lawton Collins, for: 
Chief of Staff. 

The 1955 medalist succeeded the | u 


liam Green as head of the AFL in 19 ( 
of the founders of the anti-Commu 
ternational Confederation of Fre, 
Unions in 1949, Mr. Meany came up t 
the ranks of the AFL plumbers’ wu: 
became president of the New York 
Federation of Labor in 1934. During w 
War ITI he served for 3 years on the } 
War Labor Board. 

In 1919, Mr. Meany married the 
Eugenia A. McMahon. They have 3 , 
ters and 2 grandchildren. The Mean, 
live in Bethesda. 





Country Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3 I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 245, which provides for the desig- 
nation of the 26th day of May of each 
year, beginning with the year 1955, as 
National Country Music Day. 


Rodgers memorial celebrations were 
held at Meridian, Miss., in commemora- 
tion of the contribution made to coun- 
try, hillbilly, and folk music by the late 
Jimmie Rodgers—known as the blue 
yodeler and America’s singing brake- 
man. The date, May 26, has been 
chosen for the annual celebrations be 
cause it is the anniversary of his death 

Many thousand visitors have attend 
the past two celebrations and it is ex 
pected that all past attendance record 
will be broken this year. 

Past programs have presented a long 
list of the Nation’s top country, hillbilly 
and folk music singers and artists. Per- 
formers of equal ability and prominence 
are expected to participate in this year's 
celebration. 

At the celebrations held in the past, 
prominent leaders in the entertainment, 
railroad, governmental, labor and politi- 
cal world have taken .an active part 
Governors White of Mississippi and 
Clement of Tennessee and other hi 
State officials have actively joined 
these celebrations. The feature speaker 
at last year’s memorial celebration was 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Mr. W. P. Ken 
nedy, Cleveland, Ohio, president of th 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, has 
taken a deep interest in these celebra- 
tions and has appeared on the program 
for the past 2 years. Other notables of 
the Nation’s labor world have contrd- 
uted much toward making the past cele- 
brations events of unqualified succe 

From all indications, this year’s 
Jimmie Rodgers memorial celebration 


wa 


> 














ses to be even more successful than 
we two previous ones. 

“\r James H. Skewes, editor and pub- 
oe of the Meridian Star, together 

“vy capable members of his staff have 
ved a great part in making these 
sct events so successful. 

" srany of the people of the city of Meri- 

-. and the State of Mississippi are jus- 
-gably proud that the late Jimmie Rod- 
rs was the inspiration of this annual 
ebration. 

I think it was fitting, in recognition of 
nic contribution to country, hillbilly and 
fk music that a statue was dedicated 
» Meridian, Miss., to the memory of its 
native son, James Charles Rodgers, on 
the 20th anniversary of his death, May 
96. 1953. He was universally known as 
jimmie Rodgers, the blue yodeler and 
America’s Singing brakeman. He was a 
pioneer in that type music that has built 
an industry out of hillbilly, or country 

At 14, Jimmie Rodgers became a rail- 
road man, assistant foreman to his 
father. His first job was on a work 
train, but soon he had a regular run on 
the New Orleans & Northeastern, from 
Meridian to New Orleans. He had al- 
ways wanted to sing, but lacked confi- 
dence. The railroad crews heartily en- 
joyed his rollicking ballads of the rail- 
roads, his plaintive crooning of planta- 
tion melodies, and the songs of hills and 
He was a railroad man—and a 
minstrel. During 1917 and 1918, Jimmie 
served his country by doing what was 
required of all railroad men, attending 
to his trainman’s duties. The casualty 
of one of his best friends during World 
War I caused him to write his first com- 
position, a sentimental song. From the 
first his railroad buddies liked the song 
and so did the young fellows in Meri- 
dian. 

In the spring of 1920 Jimmie Rodgers 
had a siege of pneumonia and for 3 
months in the autumn of 1924, he strug- 
gled desperately to overcome tubercu- 
The following years, he and his 
wife, Carrie Williamson Rodgers, fought 
against poverty and the ravages of tu- 
berculosis. In May 1927, the Jimmie 
Rodgers Entertainers broadcast over a 
new radio station, WWNC, from Ashe- 
ville, N.C. By strange coincidence the 
Officials of a large recording company 
tuned in on the new station and hearing 
Jimmie Rodgers, they found a natural, 
His local popularity increased, but later 
he was truly discovered in Bristol, Tenn., 
by a Victor record scout, who was search- 
ing the hills for talent. Still battling 
tuberculosis, Jimmie Rodgers began a 
cal 


ce 


rivers. 


losis. 


areer that was fabulous even in the 
phonograph industry. It is estimated 
that the blues yodel records sold over 5 
million copies. 

Jimmie Rodgers left a mark on all hill- 
billy music. He has been recognized for 
the simplicity of his accomplishments. 
His songs dealt with real problems. 

hey came from the heart and the peo- 
bie responded. 

J immie Rodgers’ obituary in the Me- 
ndian Star stated that he was an honor- 
ary member of the Texas Rangers, a Ma- 
son, and a Shriner, but perhaps his 
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closest ties of friendship always cher- 
ished by him and frequently referred to 
in many of the songs of his original com- 
position, were found within the ranks of 
the railroad men of the Meridian section 
with whom he served as railroad brake- 
man before entering upon his profes- 
sional career, and from whom the active 
pallbearers were selected. The singing 
brakeman died in New York Citv where 
he had gone 3 weeks prior to his death 
to make recordings. Under the care of a 
fulltime nurse, he believed himself able 
to make further contributions to the de- 
velopment of country music in America. 

The demands for hillbilly music have 
continued to multiply since Jimmie Rod- 
gers made his first recording, and some 
state as much as fivefold since World 
War Il. Ten years ago, if a hillbilly rec- 
ord sold 10,000 copies, it was a hit; today 
a 50,000 sale is mediocre. These tunes 
continue to come from the plains, the 
prairies, and the hills. Once a specialty 
product marketed mainly in the deep 
South, hillbilly music has a nationwide 
sales field. With the war, hillbilly, or 
country music, quickly came out of the 
hills. Many of our large training camps 
were in the South. The GI’s who might 
never have been exposed to this mugic 
heard it constantly. They liked it—and 
brought the songs home with them. 
Postwar shifts in population helped 
spread it, and disc jockeys followed 
through and gave country music to a 
widening audience. It all tied in with 
a trend toward simpler songs—and 
nothing is simpler than country music. 

Back in 1930 country singers started 
going highly commercial when Gene Au- 
try’s popularity began. Following him 
came a long procession of names, includ- 
ing Hank Williams, George Morgan, Red 
Foley, Ernest Tubb, Roy Acuff, Jimmy 
Wakely, Eddy Arnold, and others. The 
home of the Grand Ole Opry has become 
known as the Broadway of country 
music. 

Roy Acuff has said: 

If you aren’s a country boy, you can’t 
write or sing country music. It is sim- 
plicity of our songs, I guess. More than 
that, it is something in here—something in 
the heart. 


The question has been asked: What 
kind of music is it? It has never been 
definitely named. Hillbilly or country 
music comes near. There are many 
who believe history will write it down as 
the true American music. Writers of 
this type music, like Fred Rose, say theirs 
is the music of a people who may not 
know the mathematics of a Wagnerian 
opera or a Brahms symphony, but they 
know what it is to hear the sound of 
songs like those that Jimmie Rodgers 
wrote and sang: Old Pal of My Heart, 
The Land of My Boyhood Dreams, Mis- 
sissippi Moon, Waiting for a Train, and 
soon. These songs tell a story and touch 
the heart of country and city folks alike. 

Mississippi can be truly called a musi- 
cal State, if one judges by it singing 
folk, rather than by the number of its 
symphony orchestras. Living close to 
the soil, they have retained the lore, the 
customs, and the songs of their ances- 
tors. The songs of the railroad, the riv- 
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er, and the field are a part of our heri- 
tage. Jimmie Rodgers helped to main- 
tain that heritage, not only for the State 
of Mississippi but for all home-loving 
Americans. 

My resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the 26th day of May of 
each year, begining with the year 1955 is 
hereby designated as National Country Music 
Day, in recognition of the contribution made 
to American music lore by the writers, 
singers, and players of country music. 


The following is a clipping from the 
March 20, 1955, issue of the Meridian 
Star, Meridian, Miss., with reference to 
the coming Jimmie Rodgers Memorial 
Celebration: 

In AND ROUND MERIDIAN 
(By C. H. Phillips) 

The third annual observance of the Jimmie 
Rodgers memorial celebration in Meridian 
carries an appeal linked to the dreams and 
aspirations of millions of people in all the 
48, well-evidenced by the attendance of 
many thousands of visitors in our town in 
1953 and in 1954. There seems to be little 
or no doubt but that country music, in and 
of itself, expreseses the yearnings for peace 
and security so paramount now in the minds 
of America’s teeming masses. So be it 
* * * In a literal sense, folk in our town 
have won, and sustained thus far, an achieve- 
ment without a parallel in United States his- 
tory. With the help of such folk and in- 
stitutions as Ernest Tubb, Hank Snow, Ralph 
Peer, Roy Acuff, Jimmie Davis, Horace Lo- 
gan, Louisiana Hayride, Grand Ole Opry, The 
Billboard, Country Song Roundup, Norm 
Silver, Cash Box, Pickin’ and Singin’, Bill 
Alexander and Steve Sholes and others of 
RCA-Victor, Governor Frank Clement of Ten- 
nessee, Governor Hugh White and Lt. Gov, 
Carroll Gartin of Mississippi, Dan Collins, 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, Railroad Train- 
man President W. P. Kennedy, Minnie Pearl, 
Eddie Hill, Red Foley, Congressman ARTHUR 
WINSTEAD, Senators JOHN STENNIs and JIM 
EASTLAND, Congresman JAMIE WHITTEN, Jas H. 
Skewes, R. D. Hendon and his band, Hank 
Thompson, Hill and Range Songs. Meridian 
and Bigbee Railroad (The M & B donated 
the big engine honoring Rodgers on Tom 
Bailey drive), and hundreds of other ar- 
tists, we have set a stage of permanence for 
tremendous American folk-song potential 
* ¢ * This column today expresses appre- 
ciation to all, for the contributions already 
made to this magnificent movement * * * 
Likewise, it is proper that we here and now 
dedicate ourselves to an expression of thanks 
to Dizzy Dean and to Falstaff folk who are 
bringing him here as part of our coming ob- 
servation which falls, as it were, on National 
Country Music Day, May 26, likewise the day 
in 1933 when America’s great “Blue Yodeler”’ 
passed into immortality * * * Meridian 
folk, and those in all Mississippi, also will 
be interested to know, in re the coming 
show, that the Philip Morris people are go- 
ing to give it every possible break. It may 
be that Tennessee Ernie will be a top-guest 
this year. But, in any event, we do know 
the Philip Morris folk, in the light of the 
truth that good will is the one asset compe- 
tition can neither undersell nor destroy, are 
going to give national public plugs to the 
célebration. Hence, once more, due thanks 
to Falstaff and to Philip Morris for assistance 
that will not be forgotten * * * In the 
premises, the 1955 program ought to set the 
final groundwork for a continued Jimmie 
Rodgers Memorial Celebration in national 
sense * * * In the face of this national at- 
tention, it is our hope that we, in our town 
and in Mississippi, will live up to a tremen- 
dous bit of obligation. Let us make all of 
the coming visitors feel at home. And ac- 
tually be atbome. Informally, of course. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 195: 


Mr. CELLER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, before 
the National Press Club of Washington, 


D. C., Friday, March 25, 1955: 

Gentlemen, I feel greatly honored to have 
been asked to address members of the Na- 
tional Pre Club in Washington, all the 

re as I understand that this distinction 

lally reserved for statesmen, diplomats, 
und generals returning from battle. I pre- 
ime that I may be counted in the last- 
amed category, because I can assure you, 
ge emen, that running an opera company 
nothing less than a battle; a battle every 
day, a battle every hour, and a battle in par- 
t ilar whenever the annual budget comes 
up for discussion, 


ilege to have been en- 
trusted with the destinies of the leading 
in the United States, while 
! ckground and by early experience 
I am a European, I must hasten to add that 
ill fight anywhere in the 
ften found in discussions 
that there is a widespread 
in Burope everything 


Since it is my pri 








there 





ield is just sweetness and 
d ever arise and the man- 

ager bli il!y rests on a bed of roses, 
A love pipedream, gentlemen, but I am 


afraid nothing more than that. Indeed, 


many of the most crucial problems of op- 
eratic life are as prevalent in Europe as they 
are here, although it is true that there are 


some specific and particularly difficult prob- 
inherent in American operatic life 


iC ms 





which are either unknown to opera in Europe 
or, at least, known only to a much lesser 
degree. I will today attempt to outline some 
of these peculiarly American facets of oper- 

ic life and at the same time try to con- 
trast them with the situation as it exists 
in countries such as Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and France 

Perhaps in trying to organize the vast 
material under review I should begin by 
dividing it into two bas problems which 


ic 
face any operatic manager: artistic and eco- 
nomic. Yet, no sooner have I said this than 
I feel tempted to withdraw it because it 
occurs to me how inextricably these two 
problems are interlinked. There is hardly 
any artistic problem that does not at the same 
time present an economic one and, on the 
other hand, there are few economic decisions 
made in any theater that are not somehow 
reflected in artistic results. 

The extremely close interconnection be- 
tween matters artistic and economic be- 
comes evidence at once when we take a brief 
glance at the operatic picture across the 
United States. Here is what we see: One im- 
portant and permanent company—the Met- 
ropolitan in New York—and even that one is 
permanent only in a relative way since we 
play in New York from mid-November to 
mid-April and then we go on tour until the 
end of May, which means that even the Met- 
ropolitan Opera is active only during 7 
months of the year. The other opera compa- 
nies in the United States play for much 
shorter periods than that: San Francisco and 
the recently revived Chicago opera for 5 to 7 
weeks per year, the New York City Center 
for 2 short 5-week seasons in the spring and 
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in the fall, a few other professional com- 
panies such as those in Cincinnati, San An- 
tonio, New Orleans, and some others whose 
annual seasons rarely exceed half a dozen 
performances. To this we must add a couple 
of traveling companies and of course the 
large body of operatic activity in schools, 
colleges, and universities which, however— 
while extremely important in terms of the 
operatic future—are not pertinent to the 
subject of my present consideration which is 
largely devoted to the professional operatic 
activity. 

Now, in what way does thi 
which as you will allow is by no means a 
luxurious one, highlight the interrelation 
between opera and money? Well, in a very 
simple way. Opera is by definition a money- 
losing and therefore a noncommercial ven- 
ture. I hear it often said that only in recent 
decades has the ever-increasing cost of pro- 
duction caused this disproportion between 
money taken in and money spent in an opera 
house. This, I submit, is entirely untrue. 
In fact, with very rare and almost freakish 
exceptions, opera has never paid its way and, 
as far as I can never will. It always 
amuses me when people ask whether by any 
chance I am for subsidy: I say I am amused 
because people who ask me that obviously 
try to make me skate on thin ice, since as 
a foreigner in this country I ought not to 
discuss so controversial a subject as sub- 
sidy for the arts. However, I am perfectly 
willing to state my opinion on the question 
of subsidies: as far as opera is concerned, I 
can truthfully say that there has never been 
any kind of operatic activity of substantial 
proportions that has been able to exist with- 
out subsidies. How so? Very simply this 
way: if you produce something which costs 
$15 to produce but all that you can get into 
your till by selling it is $10 then you op- 
erate on a deficit and if you are able to con- 
tinue operating somebody must make up for 
that deficit. And whoever does, subsidizes 


overall picture, 


see, 





you. I claim, gentlemen, that the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York today is—and 
indeed always has been—subsidized; sub- 


sidized by its friends who are generous 
enough and love opera sufficiently to make 
up for these deficits. So you see, there is a 
very simple way of avoiding this allegedly 
ticklish question; for subsidy does not have 
to be Government subsidy. 

On the other hand, one cannot deny that 
it is government subsidy that has kept oper- 
atic culture in Europe going for centuries 
and indeed that without it none of the great 
opera centers such as La Scala, the Vienna 
Staatsoper, Covent Garden, and all the others 
could exist. Let me quote a few examples. 
In West Germany alone there are today at 
least 50 opera houses in action, every single 
one of them subsidized either by the state 
or by the civic authorities or by a combi- 
nation of the twa, as for instance, to switch 
to Italy for a moment, the famous La Scala 
in Milan. 

Just as a matter of further illustration, the 
west Berlin opera, subsidized by the senate 
of that city, draws an annual amount of a 
little over 4 million marks or approximately 
the equivalent of $1 million, which, by the 
way, is almost exactly the amount the Scala 
Milan receives. Covent Garden in London, 
according to figures published by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, receives an annual 
subsidy from the treasury which in Ameri- 
can currency amounts to approximately 
$700,000. Mind you, I have no intention of 
skating over that thin ice which I mentioned 
earlier and please do not think that I have 
come here to speak in behalf of government 
subsidy for opera in the United States. But 
one simply cannot avoid touching on this 
subject if one wishes to compare the operatic 
pictures in Europe and in America. 

The Metropolitan Opera’s operatic deficit 
for last season was about $350,000. Of course, 
as you know, the Metropolitan in common 
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with every European opera house. « 
exemption. Beyond the invaluat 
deed lifesaving exemption fron 
tainment tax, the Metropolitan < 
ciation has no kind of guarante 
the only assistance we get, as ] 
earlier, consists of donations bx 
individuals, organizations, and f 
by groups allied with our comp: 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild ar eM 
ropolitan’s National Council. 

A strange and often dishearter 
of our operatic picture lies in the 
while there is in the United Stats 
enormous wealth of operatic tal 
are so desperately few places where 
singer can employ his or her tal 
to Europe every summer and for m 
during which I do a great deal of 
I hear all kinds of singers both 
ance and in audition. There are, « 
still a respectable number of first-rat¢ 
ers to be found in Europe who, g: 
there, enjoy the inestimable benefit 
tradition. But I do not mind stat 
with very few exceptions everyone 
can be matched by an American tale 
where are those young American 
test and develop their talents? What the 
answer to their quandary? I wish I } 

Within the present-day operatic y; Q 
here only a regrettably small numbe 
can make a living as professional px 
in opera. True, television has off 
additional possibilities, yet really 
many. Since as the mass mediun 
cellence television must at all time 
itself to the greatest number, it h 
yet given to opera more than a 
glance, for obviously opera is not 
attraction like Peter Pan that ca 
60 million viewers in front of the 
sets. Then there is an increasil 
of more or less staged concert per! 
of opera, and this, in the absence 
houses, is fine but again it is a sto; 

a solution. It is certainly no solut 
@ young American singer who want 
opera but also must make a living 
easily see that an occasional appear 
television opera and a few infrequent ¢ e- 
ments to sing in a concert perform 
opera are not enough by a long 

young singer to get along. 

Of these singers, the Metropolit 
absorb an exceedingly small number, ¢ 
cially since most of them, by definit 
beginners and the Metropolitan is r« 

a training ground where beginners 
should acquire their experience. O 
ought to be reserved for mature art 
since, on the other hand, young singer 
acquire artistic maturity only by pert 
before the public, in many parts, ag 
again, the question arises—where < 
gain that experience? That questi 
mains largely unanswered. In recent 

an increasing number of young Am¢< 
singers have found employment in |} 
but of course chances there are limit« 
especially to foreigners. And then W 
those singers have spent a few years 
opera house, say in Germany, have ¢ 
the necessary experience, they come 

the United States and I am afraid 9 « 

will remain as unemployed as they wt 
before. 

If this looks like a rather discoura; 
ture for an ambitious American 0} 
pirant, this same picture—in wh 
absence of opera companies in thi: 
is so prominent—in a curious fashi 
aggravates the economic difficulties 
Metropolitan. Let me explain. 

One of the reasons why the cost of: 
the Metropolitan is so high lies in the 
that we do have, and must have, a Co! 
able number of what we call principal : 
in fact, we do have over 90 of them 
times I am asked—why so many, esp* 
when a tally at the end of the seas 
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»ws that some of these singers do 

r in too many performances. The 

simple. Whenever the curtain 

an opera house there must be two 

ilable: the one that sings and an- 

ne that doesn’t sing but must be 

the theater or within quick reach, 

the singer of the first cast is sud- 

| or otherwise prevented from per- 

It is easy enough to see that this 

vy burden but one which, under pres- 

umstances in the United States, can- 

e avoided. This again is very different 

r European conditions. Let us say, for 

e, that I am in charge of the Berlin 

ind that in the morning the tenor 

ed to sing that evening calls me up 

ures me that he has a bad cold and 

t possibly sing tonight. Well, I go to 

telephone, I will call my colleagues in 

+he opera houses of Hamburg, Bremen, Leip- 

- Dresden and a few others, all of which 

re less than an hour’s flight away. In one 

these I will find a tenor who knows the 

who is not busy tonight and who doesn't 

have a coud. He will fly to Berlin. No 

to elaborate on this further: any 

tic manager who has this kind of reser- 

ir within his reach does not need to have 

as full a company of solo singers as the 
Metropolitan. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you will agree that 

Iam m° king my point as regards the close 

terrelation between art and money in the 

era house. The need to work with, as it 

were, both eyes constantly glued on the box 

fice » creates yet one more difficulty, and a 

yery serious one at that. I am now referring 

e e choice of repertoire. Operatic publics 

ywhere are notoriously—and I might 

add, depressingly—conservative, unenterpris- 

i and incurious. Most opera lovers love 

what they know by heart and one might 

almost say of them that unfamiliarity breeds 











oe All they ever want to hear are the 

iatas, the Aidas, the Carmens, and 
the ‘Bohemes. What is a manager to do? 
If he knows what is good for him economi- 
cally, he wil! Sow to these rather narrow- 


minded wish of his audience, but if he 
does he will c ‘tainly betray his artistic mis- 
sion and in the long run his audiences will 
dry up at the re ots. We all remember that 
that great perei.’ial favorite, Carmen, was a 
fop when it first appeared on the Paris 
stage—and this is only one example. No- 
where does the battle between finances and 
art rage more bitterly than in the field of 
the repertoire. I personally have always felt 
that money should be the servant rather 
than the master of art, but maybe this is 
nothing more than an old-fashioned way of 
wishful thinking. The fact remains that all 
too many of our artistic decisions today are 
dictated by material rather than by ideal 
consideration. 

I must say it amuses me, although in a 
wry fashion, when I am blamed for present- 
ing such unimaginative, old-fashioned pro- 
grams to cities that the Metropolitan visits 
on its tour. What these critics do not know 
or, if they do know, conveniently choose to 
overlook is that very often the local program 
is not chosen by the Metropolitan Opera 
management but rather by local committees, 
that the often staggering lack of adequate 
Stage facilities prevents our putting the 
most important point—the stubborn conser- 
vatism of opera-going publics everywhere; it 
is only natural that any local committee or 
manager, faced with the inevitably enormous 
cost of importing the Metropolitan, must be 
eager to sell out the house which can be done 
with the standard works only—and let no 
one tell you differently. Our books are there 
to prove my case. We play certain cities 
where we can sell out such works as Car- 
a or Boheme to 10,000 people in one 

ve ning; yet when in some of these cities we 

yed great but less weil known works, such 
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as Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov or Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino, tickets went begging 
by the hundreds, not to say by the thousands. 

This, may I suggest to you, is by far the 
worst aspect of this indissoluble marriage 
between art and finances. Once again, how- 
ever, to be quite fair about it, I should add 
that this regrettable situation does by no 
means exist in this country alone. If anyone 
tells you that the operatic audiences of Milan, 
Paris or Vienna are only waiting to hear new 
works and are rushing to the box office when- 
ever Stravinsky is performed, you can tell 
them—with my regards—that such is not 
case. What is the case is simply that a thea- 
ter that has a guaranteed government sub- 
sidy has not only the possibility but indeed 
the obligation to present contemporary works 
and also the less popular works of the recog- 
nized masters. 

Of course, gentlemen, an excellent point 
could be made for the thesis that despite all 
these overwhelming difficulties which our 
Government-unsubsidized opera life in this 
country has to face, we have not been doing 
too badly. I hear it often said by visitors 
from abroad that quite frequently one can 
see performances at the Metropolitan in a 
production and with a cast that could not 
be matched let alone be surpassed anywhere 
in the world today. 

The topic of opera is a complex and com- 
plicated one. I hope I have given you some 
idea of the present operatic situation in the 
United States; if I have, you will agree with 
me that the field is strewn with question 
marks, and it would take more than an ex- 
pert to find the answers. 


Now in trying to sum up, maybe I should 
offer my own opinion as to how opera might 
develop in this country. If it is to develop 
at all, it must try to break out of its present 
isolation. Nothing can help opera except 
the playing of more operas, in more places, 
for more people. I often hear it said that 
the Metropolitan holds a rather monopolistic 
position today, and the usual implication is 
that we must be very proud of that. While 
the fact appears undeniable, I do not con- 
sider it any reason for pride or jubilation. 
If, within the next few decades, operatic cul- 
ture in America could blossom to an extent 
where at least 10 or 12 important centers 
could have a permanent opera house where 
opera would be presented at least 6 months 
of every year, nobody would be happier about 
this than the management of the Metropoli- 
tan. How could this be done? It goes with- 
out saying that I am posing this question on 
the artistic level only. On that level I think 
one condition would be entirely indispen- 
sable and that is the creation and acceptance 
of local companies staffed by American talent 
without any reference to the singing roster 
of the Metropolitan Opera. It is very flat- 
tering to us that no professional company is 
ever willing to put on an opera performance 
without having at least one and preferably 
several names in the cast that can also be 
found in our programs. It is flattering but, 
may I add, it is also unsound. There are 
not enough of the recognized great names 
about to go around and no real operatic cul- 
ture can be built on an indifferent occasion- 
ally only half-amateur ensemble which is 
being embellished by putting some top star 
names into it, quite often, I understand, 
even without benefit of adequate rehearsals. 
This, I am afraid, is not the way to do it. 
If audiences are really fond of opera, they 
should be encouraged to enjoy a good per- 
formance even though no singer is in it 
whose face has ever graced the pages of a 
New York newspaper. 

Here, I submit to you, is a field for impor- 
tant long-range education by the news- 
papers Discourage the star cult and encour- 
age interest in young homegrown singers. 
Cities should learn to be proud if their young 
talent graduates to bigger cities and even- 
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tually arrives at one of the world’s leading 
opera houses in New York. Today it is the 
other way around and the public will only 
come to hear the famous star from the 
Metropolitan—irrespective of whether he or 
she really still is a star. 

Someone might say: “But how do you 
know that audiences could be found and 
educated in those cities?” I do not know. 
But neither does anybody know that they 
cannot be found until it has been tried. 
The millions of music lovers who listen to 
our broadcasts Saturday afternoons were not 
opera-minded say 20 years ago, before these 
broadcasts started. They did become opera 
lovers—at least lovers of the musical part of 
opera—by having opera offered to them, try- 
ing out that new experience, and in the end 
liking it. Radio, television, the ever-in- 
creasing number of fine operatic recordings, 
opera in colleges, opera in concerts—all that 
is fine and it certainly is beneficial to opera. 
Yet the real thing is a live opera in a real 
opera house equipped for the purpose of 
playing opera, not films—sung by a good en- 
semble to an audience which comes for art's 
sake rather than for just one more so-called 
star. 


Interest in opera in the United States is 
great and, I believe, genuine. You have the 
singers, you have the orchestras, you have 
the production talent, and at least poten- 
tially there are enough young musicians 
around eager to become opera conductors 
if only there were any operas to conduct. 
To all of their problems and to the gen- 
eral problem of the future of opera in 
America there is only one answer: Opera 
must be spread across the country, there 
should be fine companies wherever sufficient 
audiences can be found or created and opera 
houses must be built for opera to thrive in. 
How this can be done I do not profess to 
know. That it should be done, I have no 
doubt. 








Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to state 
that I have had a great amount of cor- 
respondence from California favoring 
a program which will save the taxpayers 
of our countrv untold millions of dollars 
in the construction and operation of the 
Trinity River project, should the same 
be authorized and constructed. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., now 
serving the greater part of the State of 
California, has submitted an offer to con- 
struct all of the power facilities and 
transmisson lines, and buy from the Fed- 
eral Government falling water devel- 
oped by the Trinity River project. In- 
formation I have received is that the 
power company would pay in the neigh- 
borhood of three and one-half million 
dollars per year for such falling wa- 
ter; also, they would be paying taxes 
which would be of great benefit to the 
local communities, the State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

I herewith submit a resolution from 
the Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, 








which I ask be inserted with my re- 
marks: 

Where the board of directors of the 
Healdst ( umber of Crmmerce know that 
the Bureau of Reclamation has under study 

in to take water from the Trinity River 
} the building of tunnel this water to be 
released into the Sacramento River and 
used for irrigation of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce believed 
that a study should be made of the plan 
presented to the Bureau of Reclamation by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in regard 
to the construction of power facilities in 
connection with this project: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce go on 
record as favoring the construction of all 


power facilities in this project by the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. of California, and ur- 
gently requests your support in this matter, 
Respectfully submitted. 
HEALDSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Gero.p F. Miiwer, President. 
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Tabulation of Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I sent out a questionnaire to every 
sixth voter registered in California’s 
Fourth District, regardless of party af- 
filiation. The response was so enthusi- 
astic that I have again this year asked 
for voter opinions on matters of current 
interest. Twenty percent of the ques- 
tionnaires have been returned, and they 
are still coming in. 

I am very pleased with the interest 
shown by the voters of my district. It is, 
in-my opinion, a reassuring example of 
representative government in action. 

In the belief that other Members may 























MARGARET R. TOWLE, be interested in the views expressed, I 
Secretary-Manager. am inserting in the Recorp the follow- 
Dated March 21, 1955. ing tabulation of replies: 
7 ; No 
Yes No opinion 
| | | 
| Percent) Percent) Percent 
1, Do you favor an increase In postage rates to reduce the operating deficit of the Post | 
Oftice Department? pike istahs asada Sdiitiaciniaielestiansidialaiate tort 67 31 2 
2. Do you favor lowering the voting age to 18?- . 35 6 1 
3. Do you favor raising the present legal minimum hourly wage from 75 cents to 90 cents? 75 22 3 
4. To reduce the costly rapid turnover of military personnel, President Eisenhower has 
proposed pay raises and additional benefits for career servicemen. Do you approve?- 76 21 | 3 
&. Do you favor pay increases for Federal civil service and postal workers to bring their 
wages in line with those paid by private industries? ___- 76 21 3 
6. After thorough study, a special commission recommends a substantial pay increase | 
for Federal judges and Members of Congress. Do you approve?_____. | 60 35 5 
7. Do you believe a firm stand (backed by force if necessary) against further Communist | 
were n is our best approach to world peace? Sabeeesemaciin ; | 85 10 5 
8 The controversial Dixon-Yates contract permits private capital to construct power 
facilitic replace energy being withdrawn from TVA for atomic energy purposes. 
Should this contract be cancelled and the Federal Government assume the respon- 
sibility with public funds?_.. . adil : | 34 56 10 
9. H. R. 1 would extend the President's authority to enter into trade agreements for 3 | | 
years, with added authority to adjust tariffs. Do you favor enactment of this bill? 66 | 25 | 9 
10. Do you favor further cuts in Federal taxes, even though this means an operating | 
deficit and an increase in the national debt?.. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccee- | 25 72 | 3 
| 














They Must Be Above Suspicion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “They Must Be Above Suspi- 
cion,” which appeared in the March 20, 
1955, issue of the Messenger and In- 
quirer, of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THEY Must Be ABOVE SUSPICION 


The President as the Chief Executive is 
responsible for the executive branch of the 
Government. Every department, every 
agency, every commission—unless otherwise 
defined by Congress—is an extension of his 
executive powers. Every employee is acting 
in his behalf, as his alternate. 

Originally, this summation of the Execu- 
tive was so true, that the President knew 
and could call by name almost every em- 
ployee in his branch of government. 

But as the country, and the Government 
grew, and more and more departments were 
created to carry out the executive powers, the 


President delegated them not to a handful he 
knew personally but through the heads of 
departments to tens of thousands he never 
heard of. Yet they still were in theory his 
alternates, they still carried out duties and 
responsibilities which are his. 

Therefore, when the President set up pro- 
cedures by which the loyalty of employees 
is evaluated, he was honor bound to give 
them fair hearings, but also he had to pro- 
tect himself. For instance, he does not have 
to “continue in Government employment 
& person he reasonably suspects or else to 
reveal publicly the methods by which he de- 
tects disloyalty, and the names of any per- 
sons who may venture to assist him.” That 
quotation is from an opinion of the Court 
of Appeals. 

That opinion has been challenged in an ap- 
peal by Dr. John Punnett Peters, senior pro- 
fessor of medicine at Yale University, who 
was dismissed from a nonsensitive part- 
time Government job on the ground that 
there was reasonable doubt as to his loyalty. 
He asked for the right of confronting his 
accusers and the due process of law under 
protection of the fifth amendment. 

The Supreme Court was split 4 to 4 on 
the decision quoted above. The Department 
of Justice is defending it on the ground that 
the right of the President to hire and dis- 
miss Government employees is inherent in 
his constitutional powers and the judiciary 
cannot control them. The Peters decision 
will be a milestone in interpreting Presi- 
dential powers. 
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Cats in Civil Defense Funds Ignore Fa¢i, 
of Atomic Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIYVeEs 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcogD, I include herewith an article py 
Charles Bartlett which appeared in the 
Chattanooga Times of March 27, 195; 


This article should be of interest to 
every Member of Congress for ar 
tlingly reveals what little attention Co; 
gress has displayed in civil defens 
this atomic age: 

CuTs IN Civit DEFENSE FuNDs IGNoRF Facts 
OF ATOMIC AGE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—Startling infor. 
mation developed by Senator EsTEs Kerat 
in recent hearings suggests that if enemy 
air attacks come one day, it may well prove 
considerably healthier to be a member of the 
armed services than a mere civilia 

The military is planning and preparing 
against that day of attack at the rate of 
about $40 billion a year but the Fed. 
eral civil defense effort is still a vague blue- 
print against which only $247 million have 
been applied in the last 5 years. 

These preparations and the requests for 
appropriations, instead of increasing with 
partisan demonstrations of the H-bomb, have 








declined steadily since President Eisenhower 
took office. This year he is asking Congré 
to provide civil defense with a mere $59 
million, less than any prior request in rece 


years, only one-tenth of the Truman request 
of 1952, and one-tenth of 1 percent of th 
total budgeted for national security in 1956 


FALLOUT NEW PROBLEMS 


The President has reiterated repeatedly 
that civil defense is primarily a State and 
local problem but the March 1954 demon- 
stration of the H-bomb with its evidence 
that 7,000 square miles around the target 
may be contaminated by radioactive fallout 
has convinced many that the problem is too 
great for the States to handle individual y. 
The predominantly rural membership of 
State legislatures has shown no inclination 
to take the initiative and city and State 
officials have been hobbled in their efforts 
by a limited concept of the problems that 
atomic attack would present. 

Val Peterson, the ex-Governor of Nebr 
who is Civil Defense Administrator, st 
the situation succinctly when he told Ker- 
FAUVER’s subcommittee, “the people and the 
Government have not accepted the general 
concept that the Nation must live under the 
threat of atomic attack.” 

Mayor Joseph Clark, of Philadelphia was 
more direct in declaring, “Public apathy and 
inadequate appropriations constitute a V!- 
cious circle which in my judgment only 
leadership from the President can break.” 

The military mind, focused on the strat- 
agems of warfare, does not shift readily to 
the less venturous problem of civilian protec- 
tion and to date the only representation 
that Peterson has been able to obtain in the 
Pentagon has been that provided by a sing'¢ 
colonel on the staff of the Secretary of 
Defense. Keravuver’s hearing brought forth 
proposals that Civilian Defense should rate 
a secretary with rank coequal to that of the 
Secretaries of the various armed services 0° 
at the very least an Assistant Secretary © 
Defense. 
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BANISHED TO MICHIGAN 


rson has seen his organization ban- 
1y the frugal Budget Bureau to the 

, of Battle Creek, Mich., where exists 
ynly office space that the Government 
nake available to it. From that dis- 
the staff must maintain contact and 
—essure upon the various Government 
oncies whose voluntary assistance is essen- 
. lt » the planning program. Having thus 
~neded the agency by forcing a move that 
-ouired the better part of 6 months and 
+ 600 miles out of its sphere of opera- 

» ons, the Budget Bureau turned the screws, 
sghter by cutting 30 percent from the 1956 
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nee 


leaves the country in the peculiar 
position of providing its Air Force with bil- 

1s of dollars to establish three aircraft 
warning rings at considerable distances from 

e continent while its civil defense is mak- 

no effective preparation for the evacua- 

f target areas when the alarm goes off. 

; Individual cities such as Mobile, Ala., have 
rin evacuation tests which indicate that a 
«ty as big as Atlanta can be cleared of 
iman beings in about 2 hours but there 
is been no Federal effort to develop an aid 

‘ram that will assist the cities in bridge- 
ning and other construction to facilitate 
egress. 

No one in the Federal Government appears 
to be facing squarely up to the facts that the 
roads out of some cities lead only to other 
t +t areas, that the fallout problem will 
roadside shelters of enormous pro- 
portions, and that there must be.some ar- 
rangements in the rurai areas for accommo- 
dating the evacuees. 

The theory of evacuation is a recent by- 
uct of the hydrogen bomb and complete 
answers to these complex problems cannot 
be expected immediately but civil defense 
thinking, as reflected in the Kefauver hear- 
ings, has gone little further than Peterson’s 
blunt warning, “If you don’t evacuate an area 
of complete blast, you’re dead.” 

A loyal Republican Governor, Christian 
Herter, of Massachusetts, lamented to the 
KEFAUVER group that the governors of the 
States have not yet even been told how long 
they can expect to retain the services of 
local National Guard units after an attack. 
Peterson confirmed the uncertainty that 
exists on this subject by reporting that the 
National Guard is bitterly fighting all sugges- 
tions that it be adapted to a home guard in 
the event of a bombing. A swift summon- 
ing of the guard to armed service duties in 
these circumstances could make impossible 
the effective establishment of military law 
in emergency areas. 

Whatever their responsibilities are to be 
in such a crisis, the National Guard units 
have not been provided even with the instru- 
ments which are the only means of detecting 
the lethal presence of radiation. An effort 
is being made to mass produce these counters 
at a reasonable price but in the meantime 
ho distribution is being made. 

In the face of bombs capable of the com- 
plete destruction of areas up to 50 square 
miles, it might be assumed that advanced 
thinking was underway on the problem of 
the dispersal of industry. However, defense 
mobilizer Arthur Flemming advised the Ke- 
fauver subcommittee that there have been no 
develooments beyond a single directive by 
the Secretary of Defense. “Dispersal is not 
going to be pursued vigorously,” he warned 
“until the legislative branch unites with the 
executive branch in expressing their joint 
co.viccion that such a search must be un- 
dectaken and likewise unite in establishing 
the broad framework of policies within which 
such a search is to take place.” 

The legislative branch is as responsible as 
the executive for the sizable lag in civil de- 
fense planning. KEFauver’s hearings on the 
Program this month were the first called by 
any Member of Congress on the subject since 
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some were held by the Tennessee Senator in 
late 1951. There has been testimony before 
the appropriations subcommittee but this 
has been so little noted as to result in the 
elmination by Congress of 86 percent of 
the funds requested by the Budget Bureau 
for civil defense since 1951. 

The Congress has not even succeeded in 
enacting legislation to establish its own 
prompt succession in the event that a ma- 
jority of its membership is destroyed by en- 
emy action. This possibility has not given 
rise to much concern in the National Legis- 
lature, which is still appropriating six times 
as much money for the Washington 200 as 
for the civil defense program of the District 
of Columbia. 

The apathy to date has been general. It is 
possible that the American people may prove 
insensitive to atomic fears but it is equally 
possible that great fear and recriminations 
may sweep the country at some later date if 
the basic steps toward a defense of the civil- 
ian population are not taken soon. 





Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement which I made last week dur- 
ing my appearance before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. My statement empha- 
sizes the fact that present trade policies 
are contributing to growing unemploy- 
ment in West Virginia and other 
industrial areas. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. RoseErt C. Byrp, or SIxTH 
DISTRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, although I was not a Mem- 
ber of Congress when you conducted hear- 
ings in 1950 on the subject of unemployment 
and its causes, I was very much interested 
in your investigation and followed closely the 
newspaper accounts of testimony presented 
at that time. 

In 1950, I was a resident of Raleigh County, 
which, as you know, is perennially among 
the top five coal-producing counties of the 
State of West Virginia. Every resident of 
every coal community is only too well aware 
of any serious drop in production at the 
mines. The businessman sees it in dwindling 
receipts. The school teacher detects it soon 
enough when children are not getting proper 
nourishment, and the pastor of the church 
finds his income drastically reduced when 
the mines are not working regularly. 

These are the tangible evidences of eco- 
nomic imbalance, Certainly no less distress- 
ing is the profound effect of business decline 
on the attitude and outlook of a people who, 
through the years, have been outstanding 
Americans and willing and industrious work- 
ers, 

When I look back to that time 5 years ago, 
I must acknowledge that probably none of us 
in the mining region had any perception 
whatsoever of the long struggle that was 
ahead. While we were not braced for such 
an acute blow to our economy, we neverthe- 
less were able to understand that certain dis- 
locations are inevitable in a readjustment 
from a war to an era of peace. What is 
more—largely through the splendid efforts of 
the chairman of this committee—it was es- 
tablished beyond doubt that the impinge- 
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ment upon coal's markets was the product of 
a foreign-trade policy that had been designed 
and put into practice under circumstances 
that were entirely different from those exist- 
ing in 1950. We naturally assumed that 
existing inequities would be quickly cor- 
rected, especially since the entire case was 
established without equivocation. 

Mr. Chairman, your investigation proved 
beyond question that foreign residual oil was 
responsible for much of the unemployment 
in our part of the State and throughout the 
mining areas of West Virginia. I have heard 
it said since coming to Washington that, as 
a consequence of the bipartisan concurrence 
of the committee’s members, proper action 
would have been taken by the Congress to 
place a quota restriction on residual oil im- 
ports after the issuance of your report, had 
it not been for the unforeseen developments 
in Korea. 

As we all know, coal is necessary to make 
the steel which goes into tanks, airplanes, 
ships, ammunition, and all other implements 
of war, so it was only natural that the de- 
mand for this vital fuel would turn upward 
as soon as military operations were under- 
taken. Consequently, “work today” whistles 
were heard more often in our communities, 
more of our miners returned to work, rail- 
roads called back scores of their men, and 
there was a general rise in business through- 
out our area, 


Unfortunately, however, as the eyes of the 
Nation turned toward the Far East, more 
and more tankers from foreign countries were 
rushed into the ports along the Atlantic Sea- 
board carrying more and more oil to displace 
coal produced by American workers. Your 
committee had shown that a total of 75 mil- 
lion barrels of residual oil entered our mar- 
kets in 1949 and that this foreign product 
was definitely injurious to the national econ- 
omy. When these facts were presented to 
executives of the importing companies who 
appeared before your committee, they in- 
formed you that whatever realignment was 
necessary could be achieved through the 
voluntary restrictions of residual oil im- 
ports. Yet, as soon as Congress turned from 
the oil import issue in order to face the sit- 
uation in Korea, those companies immediate- 
ly undertook to accelerate importations, and 
by the end of 1950 a tabulation by the United 
States Bureau of Mines showed that 120 mil- 
lion barrels of foreign residual oil had en- 
tered our markets—an increase of 60 per- 
cent in a single year. 


National coal production fell from a high 
of 613 million tons in 1947 to less than 400 
million last year. Employment in the mines 
has been cut in half—dropping from 400,- 
000 men 6 years ago to no more than 200,000 
now. Throughout the coal fields in my State, 
and of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and all the 
other great producers, are idle tipples, idle 
railroad cars, deserted shafts, and mine after 
mine closed down. During the past 3 years, 
at least 150 commercial mines have closed 
in the State of West Virginia, idling thou- 
sands of miners. Add to these the thou- 
sands who depend on coal for a livelihood— 
railroad workers, storekeepers, service sta- 
tion owners, and a host of others, and we 
begin to get some picture of a real depression 
in coal-producing areas. 

I have been following these hearings 
closely, Mr. Chairman, and I realize that 
you have already received voluminous sta- 
tistics in reference to unemployment and 
surplus commodity distribution in the State 
of West Virginia. Mr. Walter R. Thurmond, 
secretary of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association, who was the first witness when 
you opened hearings on March 7, is a resi- 
dent of the district which I have the honor 
to represent. As you know, he is one of the 
best-informed coal men in the country. His 
lucid testimony included statewide tabula- 
tions that require no expansion on my part. 
George J. Titler, president of district No. 29 
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constitute the principal source of food sup- 
ply To me, Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
t percent of the entire population of 
our cou! ties has been forced to qualify for 
assistance is a serious indictment of 
Government policy. 


ty, there is no economic elixir 
yuld enable all of our 
back on the job and 
earn their livelihood instead of having to 
depend upon Government food distribution 
progran But we very definitely do know 
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could be returned to work very quickly if 
only the Federal Government would enact 
a quota limitation on residual oil imports. 
Perhaps this formula may sound too simple 
for the skeptical to accept but you and I 
know that many fuel marke.s would return 
to coal immediately if a sensible restriction 
on foreign oil were imposed. Give us a 
chance to get back some of the electric 





utility markets along our east coast, and 
you will see a lot of the mines right in my 
congressional district resume operations 
just as soon as they can be reactivated. You 
will see the railroads calling back many of 
their operating crews, maintenance men, 
shop workers, and office employees. Our 
people who have had no income for many 


months will finally be able to again start 
buying clothing for themselves and their 
children, with the result that our mer- 
chants will be able to put their business 
establishments back on a normal operating 
basis. Needless to say, more coal production 
would also have an immediate beneficial ef- 
fect on business in grocery stores and meat 
markets, and our whole economy would be 
stimulated. 

Our people have had no respite from eco- 
nomic distress for many, many months. As 
I have said, we had naturally assumed that 
Congress would exercise its sworn duty to 
protect the jobs of American workers by 
taking the necessary steps to stem the tide 
of foreign residual oil that has engulfed our 
rightful markets. Instead, however, the in- 
ternational oil companies have been per- 
mitted to make their own rules, and condi- 
ti in coal communities have steadily 
worsened. Let me read to you one para- 
graph from a report which I have received 
from the West Virginia Department of Em- 
ployment Security: 

“Employment in the Logan area slid from 
20,300 to 17,700—2,600 or 13 percent from 
August 1953 to August 1954. The employ- 
ment loss in the area's major industry, 
bituminous coal mining, has been underway 
for several years but the drop of 2,550 or 22 
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percent during the year was very severe. The 
3,500 persons unemployed in August repre- 
sented 16 percent of the labor force. Nearly 


all of the area’s very substantial labor sur- 
plus has accumulated from layoffs in the 
coal industry. Due to the growth of the 
labor irplus, th ea was Classified by the 
United States Department of Labor as a 
group IV area in March 1953. With more 
than 16 percent of the area’s labor force being 
unemy] loyed, the area i currently classified 
in group IV-B (very substantial labor sur- 
plus).” 
Le in my district were 
y more cut back opera- 
ninistration can sit 


nditions to continue 








er of understanding I 

é Mr. Chairman, that I am 
a fir in t » policies that permit 
and encourage the n imum interchange of 
goods, so long as there is no threat to the 
economy and security of the United States 
of America. When a forelgn-trade program 
reacts to the disadvantage of domestic in- 


dustry and iabor, then comes the time for 


reappraisal and readjustment. Unfortu- 
nately, however international interests 
insist in purs yr a course that brings only 


disaster to certain industrial areas. 

Coal is not the only industry which has 
been harmed by illogical trade policies. Ad- 
vocates of all-out ralization of our tariffs 
have actually stated that we should be will- 
ing to sacrifice segments of our glass and 
chemical industrie if foreign nations are 
able to supply our markets at lower prices. 
Obviously, a country with modern industrial 
equipment and which pays to its workers 
only a small portion of the earnings of Amer- 
icans is going to be able to keep its produc- 
tion costs far below United States levels. 
Like coal, chemicals and glass are vital to 
the national defense, and I insist that it is 
inimical to the security of this Nation to 
permit any of these vital industries to go 
downhill, particularly at this crucial period. 

Last Wednesday, Adm. Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said 
hat war could come about “almost any place, 
any time.” 

So long as such a situation persists, it is 
incumbent upon this Government to use 
every means possible to protect our vital 
industries. But administration recommenda- 
tions regarding our trade policy would, in 
fact, intensify the depressed conditions of 
many of these industries upon which we 
would have to depend in the event of an 
emergency. I have time and again asked the 
White House to arrange for me to see the 

resident that I might be able to give him 
first-hand information of conditions in my 
district. Thus far the palace guard has 
shown no inclination to permit me an audi- 
ence. Meanwhile, however, practically all 
of the Cabinet members have shuttled be- 
tween their offices and Capitol Hill to plead 
the administration’s case in the matter of 
further liberation of our tariff policies. When 
a Member of Congress takes up the problem 
of residual oil, he usually gets the standard 
administration answer: “It is true that for- 
eign residual oil is depriving coal of an op- 
portunity to enter certain markets in this 
country, but for diplomatic reasons any leg- 
islative restrictions are undesirable.” Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, during hearings before 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
January of this year, made the statement 
that Venezuela—from which most of the 
residual oil flooding the east coast origi- 
nates—is one of the many countries not 
having any appreciable industry of their own 
which must export raw materials in order to 
prosper. I do not question the fact that by 
using our east coast as a dumping ground 
for residual oil, it has had a effervescent 
effect on Venezuela’s prosperity; my conten- 
tion is that it is a violation of the rights of 
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American citizens to take away t} 
the sake of perpetuating an ec 
elsewhere in the world. 

There are other aspects, too, of 
ing impact of foreign residual. (¢ 
and railroading are as essen t 
duct of a mobilization prog 1 
craft industries, munitions work 
building. Coal mines and rail: 
survive under a system which de: 
they operate like a stop-and-go tr 
on again, off again, on agai: 

The caution light is now burnin 
the rail and coal industries are 
sideration in the immediate futur 
light may be on when this Nati 
is in jeopardy and these great b; 
tries are called upon once mor 
the goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my 
with the hope that Congress will ; 

a quota limitation on oil import 
provide adequate protection for 
domestic industries. I want you 
that the people of West Virginia 
appreciative of your efforts in the 

of these hearings, which are doi! 
much to bring to the attention of the A 
can people and of the Congress 
reason why there is so much unen 
in West Virginia and in other 
areas today. 
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Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
lost one of its most outstanding native 
Hoosiers when former Gov. Paul V. 
McNutt passed away at New York last 
Thursday. 

Paul V. McNutt revealed his outstand- 
ing ability and talents as a student and 
lawyer shortly after graduating from 
the Indiana University Law School. In 
1917, a few years after graduation, he 
joined the law faculty at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He became dean of the Indiana 
Law School in 1925 at the age of 34 
youngest dean ever to hold that po: 
at the university. A few months after 
assuming this position, he entered the 
military service in World War I and r 
up in the ranks until he became a major 
in the field artillery. He was an in- 
structor in an officers’ training camp 
and then commanding officer of three 
separate units of field artillery. While 
stationed at San Antonio, Tex., he met 
Miss Kathleen Timloat, whom he mar- 
ried in 1918. After the war he returned 
to Indiana University and there organ- 
ized an American Legion in his home 
city. He was elected commander of his 
post and later State commander of the 
Department of Indiana. In 1928 Paul 
V. McNutt was elevated to the high post 
of national commander of the American 
Legion. As the national head of the 
American Legion, he traveled throu: 
the country and successfully initiated 
outstanding legislative Legion policies 
and accomplished more successful results 
for the World War I veteran than any 
other national commander up to that 
time. In 1932, primarily at the requ 
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the veterans of Indiana, Paul V. Mc- 
+ became a candidate for Governor. 
. was elected and in January 1933 took 
ver the highest executive office in his 

me State. The depression was at its 
lowest ebb when he became Governor, 
mit by reason of his great executive 

-pility reorganized the State govern- 
ment, reduced taxes, and inaugurated 
asca] policies which during his 4-year 
administ ration erased a $7-million deficit 
and replaced it by a $10-million surplus. 

Paul V. McNutt was appointed by 
president Franklin D. Roosevelt as High 
commissioner to the Philippines and 
served in this capacity from 1937 to 1939. 
In 1945 and 1946 he was appointed the 
first American Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines, after the islands gained their in- 
dependence. It was Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt who lowered the American flag at 
the Philippines Independence Day cere- 
mony in 1946. During World War II, 
Governor McNutt served as Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, Director of De- 
fense, Health, and Welfare Services, and 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. His services won him a Medal 
of Merit from President Harry S. 
Truman. In 1947 Governor McNutt 
again entered the practice of law in New 
York City and Washington. At the time 
of his death his firm enjoyed an exten- 
sive corporation practice. 

Indiana is indeed proud of the out- 
standing accomplishments of Gov. Paul 
Vv. McNutt in the various capacities in 
which he served his State and Nation 
during his adult life. His host of friends, 
not only in Indiana but throughout the 
Nation and in the Philippine Islands, will 
mourn his passing. 

I wish to extend to his wife and daugh- 
ter, Louise, my deepest sympathy in their 
hour of bereavement over the loss of a 
beloved husband and father. 
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Let Us Raise Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication I received 
from the Honorable Dennis J. Roberts, 
Governor, State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, urging action on 
legislation providing for an increase in 
the Federal minimum wage: 

STATE OF R#HOvE ISLAND AND 
PROVENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, March 16, 1955. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 

Chairman, Liaison Committee of the 
New England Congressional Delega- 
tion, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: The New England Gover- 

nor's Conference, which met in Boston, 


March 15, 1955, asked me to make known to 
you and the other New England Representa- 
tives the interest which the Governors have 
‘N securing action raising the Federal mini- 
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mum wage as soon as possible. The New 
England Governors feel that action on this 
measure is important in strengthening the 
economy of New England and improving the 
region’s competitive position. 
Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS J, ROBERTS, 
Governor, 





We Must Rebuild America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address entitled ‘We Must Rebuild 
America,” delivered by me before the 
National Society of New England Women 
in New York on January 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WE MusT REBUILD AMERICA 


(Address by Hon. Writtam E. JENNER, of In- 
diana, before National Society, New Eng- 
land Women, New York City, January 24, 
1955) 

A great many people come to see me and 
say, “Our country is lost. There is no use 
fighting any more.” They tell me how deeply 
the enemies of our liberty have penetrated 
into our Government. I agree with them. 
They tell me how widespread is the influence 
of the discreet collectivists in our press and 
magazines, and on radio and television. I 
agree with them. They tell me how Com- 
munists and pro-Communists are moving 
into every field of American life—business, 


labor, finance, schools, churches, women's 
clubs. I have to agree with them. 
Those are not the worst dangers. People 


also tell me how many Americans who would 
never accept the Communist ideology, will 
make deals with the Communists for gain— 
for a few votes, or a few contracts, or some 
cheap publicity. Again I have to agree with 
them. 

They tell me how Communists and pro- 
Communists are trying to surround and con- 
struct our military forces, as they succeeded 
in capturing our foreign policy in the forties. 
I have to agree with them. 

Most dangerous of all, they tell how it is 
now the fashion for supporters of commun- 
ism to make themselves a record as anti- 
Communists. That protects them and keeps 
us hopelessly confused. 

The Communists insist on leading the 
anti-Communists procession. They have the 
loudest bands and the prancingest major- 
ettes. They try to draw all eyes, to fill all 
ears, to drown out the words of the true 
anti-Communists, if they have not driven 
them from public life. I have to agree. 

Never in all our history has the danger to 
our country been so great as it was in 1954. 
Never was the despair of patriots so intense. 

In the month of February, when the Ber- 
lin conference opened, with the Red Chinese 
installed in full panoply, while our Korean 
allies were left out in the cold, it was obvious 
that our country was being led into a trap 
from which there might be no escape. At 
Geneva, the balance turned even more com- 
pletely in favor of the Soviet Union and its 
Chinese satellite. 

While our eyes were fastened on Europe, 
the Red Chinese made their long-planned 
drive against Indochina. In the beautifully- 
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planned confusion, we talked of entering the 
Indochina war, and we talked against enter- 
ing the war, but it was ali nonsense, be- 
cause it was too late for us to enter the 
war, too late, that is, unless someone hoped 
to keep our fighting men bogged down in 
another Korean campaign, while the legal 
control of our Armed Forces was subtly 
transferred to U.N. 

After the dismal retreat at Geneva, we saw 
the full orchestration of the theme of co- 
existence. The Soviet Government had 
planned their peace drive long before, when 
it contrived the Stockholm peace petition to 
save it from overwhelming defeat in Korea. 
Patriots watched the Soviet theme of co- 
existence, perfectly designed to booby-trap 
the innocent, the unthinking, the impracti- 
cal, the cautious, as it spread and took new 
hold in the minds of men with no loyalty 
to communism. We watched it take hold 
among our leaders, who picked up the Soviet 
theme for our destruction, and repeated it 
in accents that were pure American. Never 
has a plan been devised so apparently simple, 
so subtle, so innocent-looking and so deadly, 
as the campaign for coexistence. Never has 
it seemed more hopeless to decide how we 
could resist, where we could take our stand, 
and what arguments we could use against 
so noble and beautiful a word as peace. 

But, my friends, there is one important 
fact on our side—our people were not fooled. 
The Communists have not ceased to fight for 
coexistence. They will come up with new 
schemes. But so far, they have not fooled 
our people. The subtlest, cleverest, best- 
concealed propaganda campaign ever devised 
did not succeeed. 

Without any apparent organization or 
leadership or counter-propaganda, the Amer- 
ican people broke the spell. Many of our 
leaders now see clearly the jaws of the trap. 
Coexistence is clearly recognized as the anes- 
thetic the Soviet leaders counted on, to put 
us to sleep before they struck the final blow. 

So, my friends and acquaintances, who 
say all is lost, are wrong. They forget one 
thing. We face a mortal challenge to our 
way of life. There is no answer, short of a 
new birth of freedom, as complete as that 
which gave birth to Magna Carta, or the 
Declaration of Independence. It is a law of 
life that all new birth comes from pain, 
weariness, and even danger of death. We 
cannot give up the fight when the hour of 
new birth may be close at hand. 

We are living in times that try men’s souls, 
We are also living in times that try men’s 
minds. 

The breakdown in our society began long 
before the Communists came to power. It 
shakes our society and our political order to 
its very foundations. In the face of such @ 
challenge to men’s creative powers, we must 
go down into the valley of the shadow of 
death, and yet not despair. We cannot know 
whether we shall ultimately win, or not. We 
cannot know whether we shall have the wis- 
dom, the creative power, and the courage to 
build a new Jerusalem. But we do know we 
must continue to fight. 

Americans, when they wish to remind 
themselves of true courage and devotion, 
think first, perhaps, of Valley Forge. But we 
have many other noble images of self- 
sacrifice and great heartedness. In trying 
to understand these men who solved other 
crises, we must remember one thing. We 
know the end. We know their cause tri- 
umphed. They did not know, but they 
fought on. The soldiers in ragged uniforms 
who shivered before the campfires of Valley 
Forge were suffering from something more 
cruel than the cold. They knew that while 
they watched and waited in bitter discom- 
fort, other men who should have fought by 
their side were living in comfort, or even 
doing business, as usual, with the British. 

Politicians were squabbling, generals were 
disagreeing, diplomats were conniving. The 
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t Fren¢ s id fighting men, 
ve the ha hty red- 
P te vy i be l ied and defeated at 
I ‘ 1 childrer his- 
¢ é wa men who used 
1 rouch the treets of the cities and 
l d “Midnight All’s well.” 
< ri ), 178 they went their rounds 
M All well, and Corn- 
‘ ke That litt tory tells us 
we need to know about the long walt ar d 
the ( bt with which the Colonists 
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A t New I ‘land you will 
think at once of the Pilgrims landing on the 
of Ma chusetts, of the first 
f hunger, < of the brave settlers 
kept moving out to the wilderness 
i er, KI N well the ! acre of wom- 
r i « dre by the Indians At Deerfield. 
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Camping tonight on the old campgrounds 
Waiting If the dawn of peace.” 
We have in our time not only troubles as 
deep the troubles of the colonists and 
the people of the Civil War years, but we 


have our own heroes as magnificent as they. 
The men who fought their way up from 
Australia and New Guinea never saw the 
fleets of planes which we had at the end of 
the war. They fought only with the few 
outdated planes which the administration of 
that day was willing to spare from the 
armadas of airs! ips it was sending to Eng- 
land and the Soviet Union. 

The men who stormed ashore at Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima did not know whether they 


would ever r the shouts of victory, or 


see our flag planted on the islands they were 





risking their lives to win. 
In every great fight that has ever been 
fought, the end was uncertain, and victory 


only a distant hope on the horizon. 

The men who marched north to the Yalu, 
to flush out the armed hordes of Red China, 
and who executed the magnificent march 
to the rear in the ice and snow amid the hail 
of enemy bullets, had no one to assure them 
of the success of their struggle. They had 
only their own inner sense that they must 
keep up the fight, however dark the scene. 
They had the courage that comes from know- 


ing that good men were fighting by their 
side, ready, as they were, to give their all. 
It would not be honest or fair of me to 


give you a falsely optimistic picture of where 


we are today. I shall certainly not try. We 
are, I believe, in a conflict that is truly a 
life-and-death matter for us, and our kind 


of vernment. Our enemy is able, ruthless, 
infinitely cunning, and skilled in every form 
of disguise. 

I do not say the struggle will be easy, and 
I do not say victory is assured. I say that all 
true Americans must keep up the struggle 
because honorable men and women are made 
that way. 

And I tell you, you are not fighting alone. 
On every side other brave and patriotic Amer- 
icans are as determined as you are, that, 
while they live, our country will be free. 
You are with them, and they are with you, 
whether you see them or not. 

Brave and loyal Americans come to see me 
who say to me—and not without reason—the 
Struggle is hopeless. But other men and 
women come to see me with quite a different 
story. 


We have heard a great deal about the Com- 
munists in our Government and 


the sub- 
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versive forces at work. We have not heard 
enough about the brave armies of unknown 








Americans, who with no leaders, no com- 
manding officers, no bands, and no banners, 
have fought the Communists where they 
stood, and tried to sh at least one door, 
or bar their advance down one narrow cor- 
ridor. We have not heard about them, but 
their name is legion. 





We know the nam of many of the men 
in our foreign policymaking who betrayed 
our country—Alger Hiss and Harry White, 
Harold Glasser, Victor Perlo, and the rest. 
But who knows the names of the men who 
blocked their progre vain and again, 
patriots who were forced out of their jobs, 
or sent to departmental Siberias where their 





patriotism would not block the traitors? 
For myself, I would far rather know the 
names of the anti-Communist resistance than 
I would the names of the perjurers and 
traitors. We need to know what the Com- 
munist agents are d to destroy us, but 
we ought to want to know the names of the 
brave Americans who have tried to stop 
them. They are the minutemen of today. 
They stand at a Bunker Hill and a Lexing- 
ton we cannot see. I am reminded of this 
unknown band of heroes—in our Govern- 
ment, in writing and publishing, in the 


moving-picture industry, and in the unions, 
because I have recently been learning about 

men of the same mold in our Armed 
Forces. 

Every time the Communists and those who 
have made a deal with them, try to tighten 
the net about our Armed Forces, young men 
risk their careers and their peace of mind, to 
set up a bit of resistance, wherever they 
are—in the ranks, in the training courses, in 


some 


communications, on foreign duty, in mili- 
tary intelligence, in every branch of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force. Many 


of these men think they are alone, that no 
one else sees the danger. They are willing 
to fight alone, with no thanks and no re- 
ward, if it will save our country. But they 
are not alone. 

Americans have the deepest confidence 
that we can trust our professional military 
men to be truly loyal to our system of gov- 
ernment. Probably no nation has ever had 
a more magnificent type of military leader— 
with the highest professional competence 
and the deepest devotion to freedom—than 
we have in Admiral Radford and Admiral 
Joy, General MacArthur, Generals Van Fleet, 
Stratemeyer, Mark Clark, and Aimond, and 
others whose names are omitted from no 
lack of admiration for their truly American 
achievements. 

What is, if possible, more heartening is 
the fact that our younger men are of the 
same breed Of course, there are time- 
servers and bootlickers, and trimmers. They 
are as ever present as crabgrass. The impor- 
tant point is that we have among our young 
cfficers and men in the Armed Forces, Ameri- 
cans whose courageous defense of our liber- 
ties, is as great as Gen. George Washington 
could have asked for. 

We all know the forces that have been at 
work in our schools, in our press and else- 
where, trying to shape our young people in 
the collectivist mold. But there is some- 
thing stronger at work, something deeply 
American, which seems to convert these out- 
side pressures to make the best of our young 
men more American than ever. 

I am not saying—nor do you say—that we 
must be bombastic about what we call the 
American way. Other people have made 
great contributions to the world. They have 
every reason to be proud. But we love our 
way. We love the system of political liberty 
worked out for us by the constitutional con- 
vention. We love the self-reliance worked 
out for us by the early seafarers and the 
pioneers. We love the habit of living to- 
gether in mutual trust and freedom which 
more recent generations have preserved un- 
der mounting pressures. 
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We do not intend to let any ajj 
intellecturals or power seeke: 
freedom and fair dealing from u 
stitute another system based « 
power. We certainly do not 
them our liberty from 
without a struggle. We know , 
young or old, important or uni 
soldiers or civilians, will give 
and are, to keep that freedom, 
it bright. 

You asked me to discuss what y 
Well, you probably know that 
than [I do. 

But I have a special angle of vi 
the Senate of the United State: ] 
you what we have, and what we 
that observatory. 

First, I wish to congratulate y 
splendid things you are already d 
have survived against all the schen 
Soviet leaders and their cunning 
the highest places because our pat 
zens and patriotic organizations have 
hard and have worked intelligent}, 

You have not merely worried or 
plained about collectivist schemes to ¢ 
our foreign and military policies with U. } 
or our commercial enterprise with GAT? 
our Bills of Rights: with the U. N. Db: 
tion of Human Rights, which 
closely to the Soviet constitution. 

You have collected documents 
analyzed bills and charters, you } 
the fine print. You have rewrit 
gobbledegook in plain English and 
thousands of documents to your fri 
fellow members so that they, too, c 
informed. 

You have been volunteer committé 
correspondence, like those which help: 
the Revolution. I cannot tell you hi 
that task better than you are doin 
I can only say, “Keep up the good 
We in Congress need the help of ever 
triot who will serve as you are servi) 

While we are fighting the battle 
mimeograph machines, we must be wi 
another, more difficult struggle. For 
years, the erosion of collectivist gover 
has eaten away at the foundatio: 
national life. We can go back only a 
farmer whose land is eaten away by er 
can bring back his green and pleasa 
We must go back the hard way. W: 
rebuild weak places in our foundatio1 
must change our habits of plowin; 
new grass€s, raise a shelter belt of t: 
work and watch and wait until the « 
is repaired by healthy new growth 

The simple things are the most im; 
Most important of all, I would 
“strengthen the grass roots.” 

This country will not be saved or ds 
in Washington. It will be saved or dé 
in the country. I say to you, “! 
where you are. Strengthen and revit: 
America where you have responsibili 

Many of the young men in our An 
Forces are, today, guarding some « 
Communists want to open, and d 
alone, without help, because they cam¢ 
a good American home, where they |¢ 
the meaning of our country at their pare! 
knee. 

Your children bring home a text 
bought and paid for by your local t 
education, but it is a difficult and tedi 
to find out where the material in th 
book really came from—whether, p¢ 
the discussion of social security or fore 
policy came from a propagnda age! 
Washington, or a slanted fifth colum 
one of the college faculties, or from the P: 
office of UNESCO. 

Every American has influence on ch 
organizations, on clubs, on schools, 
role of parent, alumnus, or taxpaye! 
press and radio. If everyone of us W 
use the influence we possess at this mo- 
ment—to its fullest extent—we could achieve 
a miracle in almost no time. 
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1 
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I make the mistake of thinking I pro- 
nething easy. That is an illusion. 
much easier to drift along and get all 

‘d about elections, just before election 

n it is to get up extra early one morn- 
when no one else cares, and go out to 
he primaries where the real power 


—- 8 om Me 


nt 


yver 20 years we have been taught to 
} ur sights fixed on Washington, where 
; nificent pageant was being presented 
our eyes, showing us what the Gov- 
nent in Washington was doing to solve 
r local problems for us. 
But what were the agents of the brave 
world doing while we gazed entranced 
their spectacles? They were working in 

r town or city, checking public opinion, 

ng back political reports to Washing- 

organizing committees for this, and 

mittees for that, sending the names of 

eaders to Washington, so that trust- 

itizens could be invited by the Govern- 

spending agencies to go on a political 

; tour, a sort of “intourist” visit to 

n parts, and come home and tell their 

ne bors what wonderful projects they had 
been allowed to see. 

It is true as some of you will say, that you 
cannot repel a Communist attack by having 
ng, truly American PTA. But it will 
not make the slightest difference how many 
billions of taxes you give for military weap- 

if you have a weakened and corrupted 
local community which sends to Washington, 


before 


Senators or Representatives who are soft on 
communism. 

First, I say, build up your local com- 
munity. Then I say, “Call your money 


pack.” Recall it from the Federal Govern- 
from extravagent local governments 
m overhead organizations in every field. 
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Let us not be sentimental about money. 
Money is power. It is the power to com- 
mand the labor of others. 


When we give the Federal Government 
nearly a quarter of our earnings, we give it 


the power to command nearly one-quarter 
of the labor power of our Nation—skilled 
workers, unskilled workers, teachers, physi- 
cians, writers, business managers, moving 
picture directors. Any government which 
controls almost one-fourth of the labor 


power of the Nation, will exert a command- 
ing power over the rest. 

Control of money gives contro] of the ma- 
terial aspect of everything in life. You 
cannot control your schools, your libraries, 
your public and private welfare, your chance 
for medical care; you cannot preserve free- 
dom of the press, and the American belief 
in nonpolitical religious bodies, if you give 
your money to the Government. 

Let us be serious about this business of 
cutting taxes. The colonists did not de- 
mand no taxation without representation 
to keep a few coins in their pockets, al- 
though there is nothing wrong with that. 
They wanted to hold taxes down, so the 
control of their lives would be wholly in 
their own hands, and not in that of a dis- 
tant bureaucracy. The colonists knew the 
power to tax is the power to enslave. 

Diversjon of American productive power 
from private concerns to Government, will 
mean the certain end of liberty. We do not, 
as Americans, have a right to let the Fed- 
eral Government do one thing that State 
and local governments or private concerns 
and organizations can do. 

Again you will say, we cannot cut taxes 
when there is danger of war. I say, we can 
always examine our tax payments and we 
boas always find waste and overcentraliza- 

on, 

I have not made up my mind about the 
cuts in the Armed Forces recently recom- 
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mended to Congress. Our committees are 
giving these proposals a most thorough in- 
vestigation. But as a working rule, I am 
certain the armed services are better off with 
fewer men, properly organized, than with a 
surplus of men stepping on each other’s toes. 
Furthermore. I am confident that the top 
Communist strategists are deliberately using 
an excess of personnel to keep our Army wWell 
below its peak performance. We need every 
man our military leaders need for fighting 
forces. But we should look skeptically at 
pians to increase the personnel of the Army, 
or its civilian staffs, for any other reason. 

I said in a Senate speech on August 15 that 
too much of our military policymaking is 
already in the hands of international-mind- 
ed lawyers, who can graft one-world ideas 
onto our military policies, as they did to our 
foreign policy. 

I keep hearing of mountains of paperwork 
which must be prepared by the military serv- 
ices for cost accountants who are trying to 
distribute the cost of every mimeograph ma- 
chine or mile of travel among their fancy 
categories. We need solid accounting of any 
Government spending, but we do not need 
fancy accounting which serves no useful 
purpose, and could be a means of planned 
confusion and sabotage through paperwork. 

I am not criticizing the accountants as 
such. They may be able and working hard 
to accomplish something, when that some- 
thing is not worth undertaking at all. 

Americans will give our Armed Forces all 
the money they need for military purposes, 
and to provide their men with what they 
deserve. But we should approve no item of 
spending and taxation because it is labeled 
“Defense.” 

To strengthen the local community and 
help our people keep more of their own 
money, one kind of political action is all- 
important. We need vigorous efforts in 
every congressional district to prevent the 
nomination of pro-Communists or those who 
make a deal with communism, in either 
party. That is the minimum political step 
for security of the United States. 

But we must go further. We must work 
to elect men who are vigorously devoted to 
our country, who believe in strengthening 
the local community above the Colossus on 
the Potomac, and who will vote, till it hurts, 
to keep our money at home. 

Your Congressmen and Senators speak for 
you in the national councils. If you elect 
men who believe in colossal government, 
you will get it. If you work hard to elect 
men who believe our strength lies in our 
local communities, and not, like an empire, 
in its imperial capital, then we can once 
again become a nation of strong, independent 
citizens, with no overshadowing central gov- 
ernment to rob them of their strength. 

We must resist with all our strength, the 
rapid spread of the Communist plague. 
While we are deep in that struggle—we must 
also rebuild America. In that task, we have 
architect’s designs of which we are all so 
proud, the designs left us by the founders 
of this Nation. 


The design in living things cannot be im- 
posed from without. Good seeds must be 
replanted and allowed to grow again. Our 
duty is to clear the soil, remove the debris, 
the weeds, the bad seeds, replant good seeds, 
and have faith. 


If we perservere, I believe we shall one day 
look back upon the Communist threat as the 
evil which forced us to reach to the deepest 
wells of our faith, and so preserved us from 
the drift to imperial power. We cannot win 
against the Communists unless we can regain 
the spirituai vigor on which our liberty was 
founded. If we meet the challenge, we shall 
also preserve the Republic of our fathers for 
generations yet unborn. 
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Soft Spots in the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern in many quarters at the 
huge increases in home mortgage and 
consumer debt. I share this alarm, and 
therefore I was particularly interested 
in a recent column by Sylvia Porter, the 
syndicated writer on economic problems, 
which discussed this question in straight- 
forward fashion. This column follows: 

Two potentially explosive forces—forces 
which in the future could blow up in our 
faces like ecnomic rockets were hardly 
touched upon by the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee during its investigation into the stock 
market. 

Possibly an explanation is that with a 
few exceptions, neither the witnesses nor the 
Senators dared risk analyzing or condemn- 
ing in public what they must know is going 
on. 

The forces are: 

1. The frenzied upspiral in home mortgage 
debt—particularly in no-down-payment- 
take-a-lifetime-to-pay mortgages on homes 
that will fall apart long before the debts 
are paid off. 

We're taking on mortgages now at a pace 
that tops anything ever before seen. And 
the total of credit being extended to us 
against our home dwarfs into significance 
the total of credit being extended to us 
against stocks. 

2. The equally furious upswing in all 
forms of consumer debt—in installment 
loans to finance everything from furniture 
to TV sets, in automobile loans, in personal 
loans, etc. 

We're also taking on this type of debt at an 
increasingly rapid rate. And again, although 
stock credit was a key issue at the Senate 
hearings, the credit extended to us on cars, 
appliances, furniture, etc., makes credit in 
Wall street look picayune. 

The real dangers lie in the Government's 
lack of control over mortgage or consumer 
debt, emphasized two of the witnesses be- 
fore the committee—Marriner Eccles, for 14 
years chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, and 
John McCloy, chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. While these two bankers usual- 
ly are on directly opposite sides of any fence, 
on this they agreed. 

Eccles warned, “A point of saturation is 
fast approaching” in this type of debt; Mc- 
Cloy called debts of this sort “soft spots.” 

But the Senators who tore into the ques- 
tion of the money we're borrowing to buy 
stocks backed away from home or installment 
loans. 


Why? Because the subject 1s irrelevant? 
Oh, no. A basis for the stock market boom 
has been the boom in our economy; the 
major reason the economy has been stronger 
has been the upsurge in the building and au- 
tomobile industries; a key reason for the 
strength in these industries has been the 
super-easy credit available. Let these in- 
dustries falter or credit here go bad and 
there'll be no doubt about the stock market's 
direction. It’ll be down. 


Why? Because the witnesses weren’t quali- 
fied to talk? Once more, no. In private con- 
versations I had with many of them after 
they testified, they stressed their concern was 

























































































more over mortgage and consumer debt than 
overborrowing in the stock market. 
Why then? You don’t have to be a cynic 


t weest a reason could be because a de- 
pate about possible curbs on building or in- 
iment credit well might not add to a 
‘ tor popularity 
he facts, nevertheless, are clear. 
In 1954 alone, we added over $9 billion 
to our home mortgage debts and they’re 


r the incomprehensible total 

280 billion. Houses now are being bullt 
at twice the rate that new families are 
formed; no down payment mortgages 


x yproachin 


being 


» being taken out by GI’s who easily could 
afford to put down some cash. 

At the r nd of 1954, our consumer debts 
were at the ali-time high of $30.1 billion. 


now are being stretched out 
36 months; many are buying 


terms 


Car loan 


I w to 30 and 


new cars before they pay off the old. 
We don't know if these debts are rising too 
fast. We don't know if the totals right now 
too high. We don’t know whether new 
controls are needed at once. But we should 
at least try to find out. 
A logical sequel to this stock market 


ild be a friendly investigation in 

} reas. Maybe we'll get it—if our Sen- 

tors get up courage to tac kle the issues on 

that what's best for America is 
politicians, 


ope WoO 


ne DASIS 


best for its 





Trombone Choir at Easter Sunrise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the April 
issue of the Ford Times, I have noticed 
an interesting article on Americana 
which concerns an Easter service in my 
district of Gnadenhiitten. This article, 
written by Mrs. Twila Carman, of 
Minerva, Ohio, tells the story of a his- 
toric Easter sunrise service at the John 
Heckwelder Memorial Moravian Church 
in Gnadenhiitten, which is the second 
oldest Ohio settlement, having been first 
settled by Moravians in 1772. This 
story, Trombone Choir at Easter Sunrise, 
is particularly of interest at this time and 
for that reason, Mr. Speaker, I include it 
as part of my remarks so that my col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to read 
this interesting bit of Americana: 

TROMBONE CHOIR AT EASTER SUNRISE 
(By Twila Carman) 

In the belfry of the oldest church in Ohio, 
a trombone choir heralds the sunrise each 
Easter Sunday in a 200-year-old ceremony. 
The originates in the John Heck- 
welder Memorial Moravian Church in the 
town of Gnadenhiitten, about 40 miles south 
of Canton, Ohio, on United States Highway 
36. This is the site of the birth of the Chris- 
tian religion in the State. 

Although the trombone has special sig- 
nificance in the Moravian religion, its music 
is prized by the Ohio group for still another 
reason: It is credited with having saved the 
village from an attack by the Indians. 

Back in the dawn of Easter 1756, the In- 
dians had planned an early morning inva- 
sion. But on hearing the strange, sweet 
sounds of Easter carols played by the trom- 
bone choir, they surmised that some un- 
earthly power was guarding the town, and 
crept silently into the hills, 


service 


back 
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More than 60 years before Martin Luther 
posted his 95 theses, natives of Bohemia and 
Moravia had united in protest against the 
sale of indulgences. These people were in- 
tensely musical, making daily rites of vocal 
and instrumental music. It is still custom- 
ary to announce events by a trombone saiute 
from the church belfry. 

In the present band, trombones of all sizes 
are assembled. The largest, a bass instru- 
ment, is so long that the slide is operated 
by alever. It was made in Germany in 1789. 


When the trombone choir sounds its first 
notes at Easter sunrise this year, one of the 
original instruments will respond in the 


antiphonal group in one of the State’s oldest 


services, 





Heart Big Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the Providence Journal 
of February 28, 1955. This article is 
by Theodore R. Van Dellen, M. D., and 
is entitled ‘“‘Heart Big Problem. I be- 
lieve that Dr. Van Dellen’s comments 
are well worth reading and commend 
them to all of my colleagues. 

How To KEeep WELL 
(By Theodore R. Van Dellen, M. D.) 
HEART BIG PROBLEM 


At the turn of the century, out of every 
1,000 babies that survived birth, 162 could 
be expected to die before reaching the first 
birthday. Nowadays, less than 30 succumb 
in the same circumstances. The figures are 
less startling when adults are included in 
any group of 1,000 persons. In 1900, 17 of 
this number passed away, whereas today 
the death rate is less than 9. 

The control of infections in childhood 
and young adulthood can be given credit 
for this remarkable change As a result, 
more people are living to middle and old 
age. But there is a catch toit. The longer 
we live, the more we are subjected to dis- 
orders of the heart and blood vessels. 

What are we going to do about heart dis- 
ease? Our heart associations are trying to 
find the answer to this question, but there 
may be some consolation in realizing it is 
better to face the risk of a heart attack at 
55 or 65 than to be dead of pneumonia or 
tuberculosis before age 25. 

These infections were our most consistent 
killers in days gone by; not many worried 
too much about today’s big killer—heart 
disease—because few lived long enough to 
develop it. But with the advent of the 
sulfonamides and penicillin the death rate 
from pneumonia fell from 152 per 100,000 
to 12 and mortality from other infections 
followed suit. 

The high-school student of today thinks 
of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and plague 
as long-forgotten diseases, not realizing that, 
if we let down the bars, these pestilences 
would return in a jiffy. Diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, typhoid, typhus, and tetanus mean 
more to these teenagers because they were 
rife in grandfather's time. 


Pest houses were overcrowded decades ago, 
but today many of our contagious-disease 
hospitals are empty for lack of patients. 
Not long ago, in Florida, I rode past a beau- 
tiful tuberculosis sanatorium and predicted 
it might not last long if the antituberculosis 








<7 
ish March 22 
drugs—PAS, streptomycin, and isonia 


continue to work so satisfactorily, 

At present disorders of the heart 
arteries kill 4 times as many persons 
ally as does cancer, 6 times as many ag ar 
dents, 8 times as many as tuberculosis a ’ 
500 times as many as polio. or 

Research on cardiovascular problems p 
for itself over and over again because 
progress made in these conditions wi 
more than affect the death rate. The prob. 
lem is not only to prolong life, but 
it more comfortable for oldsters. 

We are beginning to realize that art 
sclerosis is not a normal or natural part 
aging but an illness of metabolic or gland 
lar origin. How can it be prevented or at 
least delayed? This is what our resea 
are trying to find out, but they still bh 
a long way to go. 
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Banning Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en. 
titled “Banning Nuclear Tests,” which 
appeared in the March 23, 1955, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BANNING NUCLEAR TESTS 


Every time we detonate a test A-bomb in 
Nevada some of our friends abroad 
with such anguish as to suggest their next 
day’s breakfast has been contaminated by 
the radioactive fallout. 

Urgings are heard again and again that 
the tests be halted, and that this be a first 
step toward some sort of negotiated peace 
settlement with the Soviet Union. 

The elements in this argument need to be 
carefully sifted. 

First, scientists differ widely as to the 
effects on humans of the radioactive fallout 
from recent and current nuclear experiments. 
None argues that these inflict physical harm 
on the present generation of humans. The 
debate centers on what radioactivity may 
have done or be doing to future generations 
through its possible effect on the body’s re- 
productive materials. 

Some say the present level and scale of 
tests is not serious. Others contend enough 
radioactive substance already is afloat in the 
atmosphere to do some human damage in 
the generations to come. 

Our Government specialists evidently hold 
that the danger is not serious, else the tests 
would not goon. But certainly there is some 
doubt, and men could reasonably listen to 
the opposing arguments. 

Yet the urgings from many quarters do not 
seem to recognize any reasonableness in those 
who doubt the danger. The antitesters as- 
sume all experiment isa menace. They want 
no more of it. They wish there had never 
been any. They appear to regard the experi- 
mental explosion of a nuclear device as 4 
virtual act of war. 


Now, as Admiral Strauss noted in his com- 
prehensive report on the Pacific H-bom 
tests, if there had been none we could not 
possibly know the real size of the worlds 
peril. The horror the antitest people decry 
(and who does not?) is something they cou! 
only have guessed at wildly without the tests 
They and all of us might well have unaer- 


react 


s 





he danger. The tests measured our 
and underlined the importance of 
pre ing the peace. 

*purthermore, we cannot easily halt the 

sete nits Ti ng as we assume—as we must in the 

of the free world’s safety—that 
s trying its best to develop more and 

n ivanced nuclear weapons. 

“cyould it then be asserted that the 
ns, too, will be called on to stop their 
the question arises as to how we may 

ured of their compliance. Large 
or hydrogen blasts can be detected 
Russia by measuring the atmos- 
radioactivity. But how do we pre- 

\ e blasts from occurring at all? 

O isly, enforcement of a ban on tests, 
disarmament proposals with real 
requires a system of rigid inspection. 

. has been cool to that idea from the 
ibject for negotiation. And the anti- 

ip has been saying the ban should 


irda. 

As anyone knows who pays any attention to 
our tests, they are seasonal. There is plenty 
of time between each series of experiments 
iscussion of disarmament or any other 
nable proposal to end world tensions. 


All it takes is a sincere Soviet wish for a 
settiement. 

Meantime, there’s no point in the United 
States clamping a ban on nuclear tests when 
it has no assurance whatsoever that the 
Russians would follow suit in good faith. 





Socialistic Seed Bears Fruit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Brookville (Pa.) Jeffersonian Democrat: 

Soctatistic Seep Brars Frvuit 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow,” says 
the old adage. That is certainly true of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The roots lie in the old Muscle Shoals plant 
for the production of agricultural fertilizer. 
Then when TVA itself was legislated into life 
it was Officially explained that it was to de- 
velop river navigation, improve the land, and 
conserve natural resources. Hydroelectric 
power production, it was further explained, 
would simply be a relatively unimportant 
byproduct. At that time, of course, nobody 
said anything about TVA going into the 
steam power business, which has nothing 
whatever to do with conservation of resources 
or any other noncommercial purpose. 

How times have changed. Power produc- 
tion is not only the dominant TVA activity, 
overshadowing all ciher functions to the 
point of oblivion, but in the fiscal year that 
ended last June 30 TVA’s steam plants ac- 
tually produced more power than its hydro- 
plants. And steam’s relative importance is 
g£0lng to grow. For, at that time TVA had 
steam plants with an estimated cost of 
$273,877,000 under construction, but not a 
single dam. 

It’s a long way from a fertilizer manufac- 
turing enterprise to this gigantic tax-subsi- 
Gized and largely tax-free power monopoly. 
It shows how socialism, once it gains a ’oot- 
hold, can wax fat at the expense of all the 
Test of us, and how all-powerful centralized 
government can come to be the undisputed 
boss of a great region. 
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Taft Wins Many Friends as United States 


Envoy in Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Providence Sunday 
Journal of March 27, 1955, entitled “Taft 
Wins Many Friends as United States 
Envoy in Ireland.’”’” Ambassador Taft is 
doing an admirable job as our country’s 
representative to the Emerald Isle. His 
interest in the country is genuine and 
he has been received by the Irish people 
with open arms. The subject article 
will give some indication of his diplo- 
matic efforts and I commend it to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 


Tarr WINS MANY FRIENDS AS UNITED STATES 
ENVOY IN IRELAND 


(By Ernest Hill) 


DUBLIN, EIrE.—William Howard Taft III, 
son of the late Senator from Ohio and grand- 
son of the former President, is making dip- 
lomatic history in Ireland as American Am- 
bassador to the Emerald Isle. 

Young Taft has become a sort of a cross 
between the all-American boy and the young 
Abraham Lincoln to the people of ‘Ireland. 

Anything but a cookie pusher/ or tea 
hound, Taft spends a good part of his time 
out in the country meeting the people on 
their home grounds. 

He leaves the Embassy Chrysler, his chauf- 
feur, and his striped pants at home when 
he goes visiting. He folds his lank figure 
into a pocket-sized Fiat and chugs the 
country roads alone. 

He is liable to show up any place, emerge 
from his midget scooter, and introduce him- 
self as the American Ambassador, 


THE IRISH LIKE HIM 


The Irish, having a healthy disdain for 
stuffed shirts and pomposity, think young 
Bill Taft is just about the greatest thing 
that ever came out of Washington. 

He speaks English or Erse, the language of 
Ireland, which is more than a lot of the city 
Irish can do. 

An expert on Ireland, young Taft is more 
interested in the country’s farm problems 
than he is in high-level politics. After all, 
Ireland is largely an agricultural country 
and the loss of population from the farms 
is hurting production and proving a na- 
tional problem. 

We have discovered that there is about 
$18 million left over from ECA, Taft told 
me. We are planning to earmark about 
$6 million of this to establish an agricul- 
tural institute. The Irish would provide the 
staff and maintain it once we get it started. 

The country badly needs such an insti- 
tute where graduate study can be carried 
out. Improved farm methods will benefit the 
country. Testing of cattle for tuberculosis 
is needed because Ireland exports beef and 
bullocks to England. 

Taft is now averaging two speeches weekly 
to various groups in all parts of Ireland. 
He rarely turns down an invitation to ad- 
dress @ group no matter how small or how 
far away. 

BORN IN NEW ENGLAND 


The 39-year-old Taft was an English in- 
structor at Yale University from 1945 to 
1948 and considers himself more of a scholar 
than a diplomat or politician. 


. » 
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He was born in Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
attended public school in Cincinnati, and 


the Taft School in Watertown, Conn. 
has degrees from Yale and Princeton. 

In Dublin with ECA, Taft became a 
serious student of Ireland. He did research 
work in the old and middle Irish languages. 

He is married to the former Barbara Brad- 
field, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and they have 
four children. 

In case there’s any doubt about the au- 
thenticity of Taft’s interest in Ireland, he 
dispelled that when his last son was born. 
He named him Sean Thomas, which could 
not be more Irish. Sean Thomas was born in 
Treland in 1950. Taft's first son is William 
Howard Taft IV. 

An Irish newspaper editor told me that his 
countrymen considered young Taft the finest 
representative and friend of Ireland the 
United States has ever sent to Dublin. 

We feel, he said, that this is more than 
Just another job for him. He is in Ireland 
because it is his great interest. 


Taft 





Tenth Anniversary of Polish Incarceration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from the 
Polish-American Congress on the 10th 
anniversary of the arrest and subsequent 
trial or the 16 Polish underground lead- 
ers in Moscow. The a~rest took place on 
March 28, 1945, anc ‘he trial of these 
brave Polish patriots took place in June 
1945. The fate and whereabouts of four 
of these leaders, still in Soviet Russia, is 
unknown. The balance have been re- 
turned to Poland and have been sub- 
mitted to new ordeals by the Moscow- 
sponsored regime there. 

The letter follows: 

In accordance with the Yalta agreement 
the Moscow-sponsored provisional govern- 
ment of Poland had to be reorganized on 
a broader basis with the inclusion of lead- 
ers “from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad.” 

Mr. Molotov and the Ambassadors of the 
United States and Great Britain, residing 
in Moscow, were entrusted with the task 
to cooperate in the forming of a new gov- 
ernment along above lines. 

It was assumed from the very beginning 
by the American and British Governments 
that the most prominent leaders of the Pol- 
ish underground, at that time hiding in 
Poland, would eventually enter the coali- 
tion. During the war they had fought in 
close cooperation with the Polish Govern- 
ment in London, a bitter struggle against 
the Nazi occupants and thus had largely 
contributed to the Allied war effort. 

At the request of the British Secretary of 
State, the Polish Government in London 
disclosed for transmission to the commit- 
tee in Moscow the names and whereabouts 
of the Polish Vice Premier and Government 
Delegate for the Homeland, and of the three 
members of the Home Council of Ministers. 
The Allied Governments gave assurance that 
they would do everything possible to ensure 
the safety of the Polish underground leaders. 

A short time after the Polish Vice Premier, 
Mr. Jankowski, and the last commander of 
the disbanded home army, General Oxkulicki, 
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were approached by Colonel Pimenow of the 
viet NKVD, with a request to attend a 
meeting with Colonel General Ivanov, a rep- 


resentative of the high command of the 
ist White Russian front. This invitation was 
confirmed by letter, on March 10, to Mr. 


Jankowski and General Okulicki. The pur- 
pose meeting, in Colonel Pimenov’s 
was: “The clarification of the 
and the coming into the open 
he democratic Polish parties in order 
take part in the general cur- 


f the 


ra 


that they may 


rent of » democratic forces of Independent 
P j Although absolute personal safe- 
t W rranted by the Soviet representative, 
e 16 Polish underground leaders, when 
ved on March 28, 1945, at the meet- 
e were arrested and flown to Mos- 

cow and imprisoned there. 
Mmhe Soviets committed in cold blood an- 
( r act of shameless felony. It was only 
M », 1945, that the official Soviet agency 
yvunced the arrest of the Polish 
ier This happened during the San 
Fra » Conference, and Molotev himself 

c firmed the news 

e British and the United States Secre- 
t é f State expressed grave concern to 
Mr. Mol and asked for full explanation. 
I r i rvention remained, nevertheless, 

t response, and on June 18, 1945, a 
the Polish leaders was held in Mos- 
w by the Military Collegium of the Su- 
I Court of the U.S. 5S. R. 
I wing sentences were passed: 
1. Maj. Gen. Leopold Okulicki, born 1898, 
nmander of the Polish Home Army, suc- 
ling Gen. T. Bor-Komorowski after the 
Warsaw rising, 10 years’ prison. 

Jan Stanislaw Jankowski, born 1882, 
member of the Christian Labor Party and 
Vice Premier of the Polish Government in 
London, appointed delegate in Poland, 8 
yea prison 

3. Adam Bien, born 1899, member of the 
underground government, Peasant Party, 5 
year prison 

i. Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, born 1882, Na- 
tional Party, member of underground gov- 


ernment, 5 years’ 
9» K 


Soe 


prison. 

wimierz Puzak, born 1883, leader of 
Party and speaker of underground 
parliament, 18 months’ prison. 

6. Alexander Zwierzynski, born 1880, Na- 
tional Party, deputy speaker, 8 months’ 
prison 

7. Kazimierz Baginski, born 1890, Peasant 


ililst 


Party, deputy speaker, 6 months’ prison. 
8. Stanislaw Mierzwa, born 1905, Peasant 
Party, 4 months’ prison. 


9. Zbigniew Stypulkowski, born 1904, lead- 
Democratic Party, 4 months’ prison. 
10. Eugeniusz Czarnowski, born 1904, 
leader of Democratic Party, 4 months’ prison. 
11. Jozef Chacinski, born 1889, leader of 


er ol 


Christian Labor Party, 4 months’ prison. 
12. Franciszek Urbanski, born 1891, secre- 
tary of underground parliament, Christian 


Labor Party, 4 months’ prison. 

13. Stanislaw Michalowski, born 
Democratic Party, proved innocent. 

14. Kazimierz Kobylanski, born 1892, Na- 
tional Party, proved innocent. 

i5. Jozef Stemler-Dabski, born 1892, 
terpreter of Polish delegation proved 
nocent 


1903, 


in- 
in- 


16. Antoni Pajdak, member of Socialist 
Party and of underground parliament, was 
not tried in public, and the sentence in 
his case was not disclosed. 


It is to be noted that in accordance with 
Soviet procedure the penal sentence is 
counted, as from the day of arrest. 


General Okulicki, Jankowski, Jasiukow- 
icz, and Pajdak did not yet return to Poland. 
Okulicki should be released on March 28, 
1955. Jankowski should have been freed on 
March 28, 1953, and Jasiukowicz on March 
28, 1950. According to information, Pajdak 
was sentenced by administrative decree to 5 
years, and if so had to be freed on March 
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28, 1950. It should be stressed that the fate 
of these 4 prisoners remaining in Soviet 
Russia is still unknown. 

The remaining leaders were brought back 
to Poland after the period of their detention 
in Soviet jails had elapsed. Puzak and 
Mierzwa were rearrested in Poland, sentenced, 
and Puzak died in prison. Czarnowski, Ur- 
banski and Chacinski died in Poland. The 
fate of Bien is not known, as well as of 
Zwierzynski and Stemler-Dabski. Michalow- 
ski and Kobylanski, acquitted during the 
Moscow trial, were again arrested in Poland 
and are detained in Stypulkowski 
is in England and K. Baginski lives in the 
United States of America 

In connection with the 10th anniversary 
of this shameless act perpetrated on March 
28, 1945, against the 16 polish underground 
leaders, steps should taken to— 

1. sk for full information as to the fate 
and whereabouts of those four leaders still 
kept in Soviet Russia 

2. Demand their release from prison. 

3. Insist on the liberation of the under- 
ground leaders who have been submitted to 
new ordeals by the Moscow-sponsored regime 
in Poland after their return from Russia. 


prison. 


be 





Italy Is Dawdling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of March 17, 
1955: 

ITALY Is DAWDLING 
(By Denny) 

ROME, March 17.—Italy is doing little about 
basic reforms to make herself self-support- 
ing, despite some temporary gains and gran- 
diose plans. 

American aid, amounting to $5,500,000,000, 
has been used mainly for emergency pur- 
poses. It has provided food and jobs for 
the hungry and restored war-devastated 
areas. 

To that extent it has slowed the growth 
of communism. But it has not been per- 
mitted to help out much in constructive re- 
form of Italy’s grossly inefficient economic 
system and evil social conditions. 

As a result, destructive revolutionary 
forces—communism on one side and fascism 
on the other—now are reaching dangerous 
proportions. State socialism is spreading 
and so is the welfare state. The evils of 
an unproductive tax on unused and misused 
land, high interest rates, low productivity 
and high production costs barely have been 
touched. 

Excess labor on payrolls and inability of 
employers to dismiss idle workers still de- 
stroy incentive and boost costs to a point 
where many products neither can compete 
in foreign markets nor be sold to the pov- 
erty-stricken home consumer. 

Though national income has increased 45 
percent in 7 years and industrial produc- 
tion is 70 percent above prewar, unemploy- 
ment of more than 2 million remains the 
same and per capita annual income is only 
$370. 

The national birth rate is lower than the 
West European average and much iess than 
the United States, but it’s still so high in 
the illiterate south that neither new jobs nor 
waning emigration can check Italy’s insidi- 
ous overpopulation. 


Ludwell 
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One-fourth of the population stil! é 
substandard conditions, unable + affor 
meat or sugar. A million or more live ._ 
caves and hovels. There is a shortaoe 
3 million dwellings and 12 million ro : 

Land reform—one of the few basi 
ures attempted—has distributed 1 
unused or misused acres to 70,000 | 
But 1 percent of the landowners | 
40 percent of Italy's total productive 
and more than half the private holdin; 
plots under an acre and a half. 

Communism is making its biggest 
among landless peasants, many of whom 
an animal-like existence, 

Despite tax reform, the system rem 
one of the worst in the world. Direct ¢ 
tion provides only 14 percent (or 19 
including temporary levies) of total G 
ernment revenues, compared with 80 px 
in the United States. 

Regardless of all the talk about free e; 
prise, there’s more Government part 
tion in business here than any plac« 
the Iron Curtatn. 

The cancer of state socialism is spr 
ing. Firms controlled by the state h 
company, Iri, represent 80 percent of 
total shipbuilding, 75 percent of the pig 
iron industry, 61 percent of all telephon 
50 percent of steel and rolling stock 
from 25 to 45 percent of truck and bus line 
radios and electronic equipment, and prime 
movers—plus many others. 

Another Government company, Enlil, con- 
trols 95 percent of the natural gas produc. 
tion and 25 percent of the country’s gasoline 
distribution. It has monopoly exploration 
rights in the Po River Valley area. 

Most state socialism firms are inefficient 
uneconomic monuments to Mussolini's folly 
and the present Government's lack of « . 
age for reform. 


n 





A Tribute to Hamden (Conn.) High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I point out the 
magnificent victory of the Hamden 
(Conn.) High School hockey team in 
winning the New England high-school 
championship for the second successive 
year at the Rhode Island State Audi- 
torium at Providence on March 19 
Following are excerpts of an article from 
the New Haven Evening Regisier: 

The Hamden win was a team effort, l- 
though sparked by the boys who have be 
performing in an outstanding fashion 
season. Butch Ives played terrific hockey 
in the final game to come back, despite his 
injuries, to play the type of hockey he had 
exhibited all year in Connecticut. Joe Barlie 
turned in a_ tremendous performance 
throughout the playoffs, as did Paul Gau- 
thier in the Hamden goal. Don Goldberg 
was a key figure on defense and his partner 
Dick Kennedy, was an iron man, playing 
through the tourney without rest. IJves was 
voted the most valuable player of the tourney 
award, and he and Barile were unanim 
selections for the all-tourney team. 


Congratulations are also very much 
in order for team members Doherty, 
Dietter, Ferrie, Batson, and Molloy, tor 








» efforts in this game against St. 
minics, of Lewiston, Maine. 

nistrict of Connecticut, which I repre- 
cent, has come to turn out perennially 
~owerful and formidable hockey teams in 
the last several years. I commend the 
“yirit displayed by the team, as well as 
+heir fine sportsmanship and the strong 
<ypport given by the student body of 
Hamden, the citizens of the area, and all 
those who have taken a part in making 
his hockey team the best in the New 
England high-school circuit. 





Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, we 
celebrate today the 134th anniversary 
of Greek independence. It was on 
March 25, 1921, that Greek patriots, led 
by Archbishop Germanos, revolted 
against their Turkish overlords and, in 
<9 doing, touched off the flame of rebel- 
lion against oppressors which circled the 
earth to mark the 19th century as the 
era of liberation. 

In thus renewing man’s age-old strug- 
cle for freedom and independence, 
Greece was true to its history. Greece 
has always stood in the forefront of the 
defenders of democracy; indeed Greece 
cave birth to both the word and the idea 
in the days of its ancient glory. 

And that this inner urge—this drive— 
on the part of the Greeks toward liberty, 
not only for themselves but for all peo- 
ples, has not diminished with the pas- 
sage of time is amply demonstrated by 
their record in these later days. 

Mussolini’s Fascist spears were blunted 
and broken on the rock of Greek re- 
sistance. Hitler’s legions overran Greece 
only through an all-out air, sea, and land 
offensive by vastly superior forces—and 
then only temporarily. The Stalin- 
backed drive against Greek independ- 
ence was smashed with United States 
aid. and when the black flag of totali- 
tarianism was raised in faraway Korea, 
Greece sent soldiers halfway around the 
world to aid in the battle against the 
hew menace, 

As is fitting to nations in whose life 
streams the urge to freedom runs so 
strongly, the United States and Greece 
have a long history of friendship; a 
friendship that runs from President 
Monroe, who hearkened to the appeal of 
the Greek Senate in its earliest days of 
being, to President Truman, who gave 
decisive aid against the Communist 
aggressor, 

_Nor did our interest stop with the 
cetermined support of Greek aspirations 
that we gave under the Truman doctrine, 
for, after that, there was the Marshall 
lan, the ECA, and point 4 technical 
assistance, 

But there is another aid that we must 
give to the people of this ancient cradle 
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of democracy—a gift that is perhaps as 
much spiritual as material. We must 
put an end to the degrading discrimina- 
tion against our Greek brethren that is 
written into our immigration laws. 

Greece is overpopulated; it is impover- 
ished by its excess population; yet, un- 
der our present immigration quotas, we 
restrict Greek immigration to a mere 
trickle. This is a shame to us and a 
crime against the brave Greeks whose 
independence day we commemorate 
today. 

Let us make this commemoration 
meaningful. Let us resolve today that 
all this shall be changed; that we will 
make unused quota numbers available to 
countries that desperately need them, 
like Greece. 

We join our Greek allies in striking 
over and over at the shackles of in- 
humanity. 





Address by Hon. William E. Jenner, of 
Indiana, Before Indiana State Bottlers 
Association, Indianapolis, March 14, 


1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a speech delivered by me before the 
Indiana State Bottlers Association in 
Indianapolis on March 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER, OF IN- 
DIANA, BEFORE STATE CONVENTION INDIANA 
StTaTe BoTrT.Lers’ ASSOCIATION, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Invp., Marcu 14, 1955 


You have many problems before you at 
this meeting and you should have time for 
fun. Why then do you add politics to the 
list of matters to consider in your limited 
time? 

The answer is obvious. If you wish to have 
freedom to run your business, you are of 
necessity in politics. Nothing quivers with 
the political winds more than a balance 
sheet. 

You and your organization are the embodi- 
ment of free enterprise. Many of you started 
your own businesses. You enjoy the com- 
bination of responsibility and freedom. The 
headaches are headaches you chose your- 
selves as the price of managing your own af- 
fairs. 


You may not think about it, but your 
right to run your own business is a political 
right. It is the right to have a Government 
which operates within limits. When your 
Government has broken the bonds which 
hold it within fixed limits, when the execy- 
tive branch has undreamed of amounts of 
money, broad legislative powers through di- 
rectives, and even the judicial power to de- 
cide appeals from {ts edicts, it is no longer 
limited Government. 

When the Government controls minimum 
wages, or wages in Government contracts, 
or collective bargaining obligations, or trade 
union organizations or dividends and depre- 
ciation allowances, “free enterprise” is on a 
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leash. It is becoming an obedient satellite 
of big Government, no longer is each enter- 
prise an independent Republic, as our pri- 
vate agencies used to be. 

Many Americans are aware of this grow- 
ing danger, but they cannot get a clear idea 
of what to do about it. 

Some of them cherished the innocent hope 
that a change of parties or a change of can- 
didates would halt the growth of the new 
Leviathan. Now we know the remedy is not 
S80 Simple as that. A few people are tempted 
to give up the fight. 

Today, big Government operates through so 
many diverse activities that it seems almost 
hopeless to oppose its growth. But all those 
operations are controlled by a few key 
switches. If we can find the master switches, 
we can stop the growth of big Government 
and cut down the colossus on the Potomac. 


THE MASTER SWITCH OF GOVERNMENT POWER 


I want to tell you what is the most hopeful 
fact in our political ¢‘'emma today. The 
master switch is taxes. If the American peo- 
ple will put their minds on taxes, they can 
quickly master their domestic problems. 

A few days ago I read in the morning 
paper that the Federal Government had gar- 
nisheed the salary of an employee who owed 
back taxes. The story said that the Govern- 
ment had withheld the entire salary of the 
employee for the current month, and in- 
tended to continue withholding every penny 
of his earnings until all the back taxes were 
paid. 

I do not know the individual case. The 
employee may have been shiftless. He may 
have had illness or other personal troubles, 
or he may have had a dispute with the in- 
come-tax people over what he owed. 

What disturbed me was the shocking sad- 
ism of taking every penny of an employee's 
income at once—his rent, his food, his car- 
fare—when it would have been just as easy 
to collect 10 percent of his salary over a 
longer period of time. If the trouble had 
been illness or other mishap, the trail of fur- 
ther breakdown or heavy debts to the money- 
lenders was only too clear. 

I tell this story because Americans of to- 
day do not yet know what the Colonists 
knew. All tax collections are cruel. Our 
tax-collecting agencies have so far been very 
tactful, and they have been working in a 
period When the American economy had 
plenty of fat. The tax knives have just be- 
gun to cut to the quick. We are just be- 
ginning to know, what every age before us 
has seen clearly, that tax-collection is a cruel 
and ruthless business, which will bring ha- 
tred and sadism into our country such as we 
have never known in all our history. 

The taxgatherer is the most hated man in 
popular story. The publican was despised 
and hated in the days of Christ. Rudyard 
Kipling telis us of the princely states of India 
where the tax-gatherers waited at the farm 
until the kid was born, so they could take the 
farmer’s only hope of more income, for taxes 
to pay for the prince's follies. 

I am going to talk about taxes. But let 
us never think taxes are cold statistics. 
Taxes are a gigantic screw which turns and 
turns, and squeezes more and more blood 
from the helpless embittered farmer or 
worker or businessman to pay for the Gov- 
ernment’s follies. 


THE FOLLIES OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


We do not have time to discuss the follies 
of Government spending but let me refresh 
your memories, 

I have before me a memorandum that we 
have just allocated $23 million to Egypt. A 
few days ago it was Yugoslavia. The iatest 
allotment to Egypt is to be used for con- 
struction, by American engineers, of a high- 
way between Cairo and Alexandria, for im-~- 
provement of the water supply in the Nile, 
for improvement of the port of Alexandria, 
and for a new workshop for the Egyptian 
Minister of Public Roads. 
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A f me time, the State of Israel re- 
‘ i #314 million for equipment, and Paki- 
stan € I for chemical supplies. 


I worthy projects, but why 
American workingman have his 
f e salary garnisheed, to pay for Govern- 
ams in Egypt or Israel or Paki- 
THE STORY OF TAXES 
tu » back to taxes. 
In the f 41 year 1932, which was the low- 
oint the great depression, the Federal 
t « ected the record total of $2 
In that year, however, the 
RFC, was shoring up 
and State emergency 


¢ thro 


mer hrough 


the farms, 


ter 7 years of the great experli- 
1 America over, Federal tax- 
were ¢ ting over $5 billions a 
ise of over 250 percent over the 
the depression. 
most destructive war in 
ited States was turned into 
1 arsenal filling pipelines, pouring rivers 
i and equipment to every continent. 
nd Federal tax collections 
1 unheard of $46 billions. 
reat destroyer. We had an 
Armed Force of over 10 millions consuming 
ammunition, tanks, planes, ships, 
ks, and everything else. We were 
ions to scores of other Nations 


ollec 


Ww t 
the 








the coalition against the Nazis. The 

{ R. alone was given some $12 billions. 
How n h is the Federal Government 

‘ t m us today? If 2 billions 


were enough for the depression, if 5 bil- 
were enough for all spending of the 
if $46 billion were enough 
a of a devastating war, how much 
are we giving the Government today, with 
and no depression? Not 1 billion, 
yillion, not $46 billion, but 873 bil- 
were taken from the American people 
l year 1954. 
Let me give you a few more figures. 
In 1932 the interest on the public debt 
Herbert Hoover was bit- 
for such extravagance. By 
burden alone was 6% bil- 
Remember that as long as we do not 
inte but add it to the public 
we will go on paying for it not 1 year 
but every year for generations yet to come. 
already paid interest for 21 years 
he debt the Government incurred for 
AAA, and relief in the first year of 
Deal, and no one knows how long 
1is waste will go on. 
It is estimated that the deficit for the 
year 1934 alone, which was $760 million, has 
us $483 million more, in inter- 
. with no end in sight. 
we do about it—if we are seri- 
want to do something? 


pianner 


$600 million 
terly dei inced 


, ’ » interect 
’ aie iti POCSUL 


rest 


NRA 


New 


ous and 
WHAT NOT TO EXPECT 


me tell you what will not help. 

I am interested in the conversation 
a it a balanced budget. Once upon a time 
budget was a restraint upon 
power. That was true when it 
was hard to raise taxes, when our people re- 


First, let 


not 


a balanced 


executive 


sisted tax increases as vigorously as the 
colonists did. “Taxes” used to be a fighting 
word to Americans 


axes were the anchor which held down 

pending as soon as the budget was balanced. 
But our Government spenders put a jet 
engine on the old anchor, They learned that 
it was easy to raise taxes if they spent part 
of the money for the Government's propa- 
ganda machine. You remember the phrase, 
“Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect.” 

The spenders realized years ago that an 
unbalanced budget was the road to higher 
taxes. Congress raised taxes in the pious 
hope the budget would be balanced, but 
the spenders quietly sent spending up higher 
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than ever, while the propaganda machines 
told the people what to think. The fetish 
of a balanced budget is now the palace 
guard’s best instrument for collecting in 
peacetime far more taxes than they dared 
collect in war. The problem is not to fit 
taxes to spending but to cut taxes first and 
fit spending to a much lower income 

I can tell you another hope that will not 
materialize. That is waiting for Congress 
alone to cut spending 


The administration has about 214 million 
employees. Congress has a staff of 4,700 peo- 
ple 

That gives you a picture 


of the unbalance 
i. the legislative 
is a hopeless contest for a 
4,700 assistants to cut the ex- 
branch with mil- 


between the executive a! 
branches It 
Congress with 
penditures of an executive 





lions of fulltime professional workers whose 
first responsibility ) keep spending high. 
CONGRESS MU HAVE HELP 
Now, is there aremedy? Yes, and a simple 
one. 
The key to our present shocking tax bur- 
den is the tax increase that was put through 


r 
in 1951 under cover of the fighting in Korea. 

The war that was not a war was a fine ex- 
cuse for a big new tax bill. 

The Government did not need that huge 
increase in taxes in 1951. I knew how much 
fat there was in the budget. I knew extra 
taxes would be money down the drain. I 
did not vote for the bill, but I did not try 
to build opposition to it. Why? Because 
no one could hope to defeat the Govern- 
ment’s propaganda machine without support 
from the taxpayers. They still believed in 
fairy tales. What, then, can we do? 

Congressman Hatton Summers, of Texas, 
wrote an article for Reader's Digest in 1945. 
He had been the distinguished chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, and a vigor- 
ous opponent of the unconstitutional 
growth of executive power. Judge Sumners 
said Congress would never be able to attend 
to its own proper business, until it gave back 
to the States and local organizations, the re- 
sponsibilities which belonged to them under 
the Constitution. 

The first responsibilities of Congress are 
foreign policy and military policy. It is not 
the business of Congress to legislate on can- 
cer, lunches for schoolchildren, depreciation 
reserves for new machinery, corporate divi- 
dend payments, giving or withholding Fed- 
eral funds for private school buses, collective 
bargaining, or making up the cost of un- 
balanced budgets in France. 


REVIVAL OF STATES RIGHTS 


Congress has become involved in all this 
busy work because the spenders wanted Con- 
gress kept too busy to think. And how well 
they have succeeded. 

I say to you that the first business before 
Congress is to cut out the busy work. We 
need a congressional commission to deter- 
mine what powers and duties Congress 
should release at once, and what taxes it 
should reserve to State and local agencies so 
they can pay for what they need. 

The Congress should have established 
such a commission in 1953, but it hesitated. 
The executive branch established a spectal 
commission under Dean Clarence Manion, a 
very able man for the job, but he was retired, 
and Congress has no more information today 
than it had in 1952. 


Where do you come in? Well, a pitcher 
cannot win the game unless there are also 
a few good catchers on the team. Congress 
cannot rid itself of the incubus of deciding 
on State and private matters, unless the 
States and local agencies are as eager to 
uphold their rights as Congress is to adhere 
to the principles of a Federal Republic. 

Are our State and local leaders ready to 
demand the powers the Constitution guar- 
anteed to them forever? 
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of our governors have 
bewitched, bothered, and beguiled 
colossus the Potomac. They h 
by deference to the powers that be 
share in the apparently endless streams + 
wealth which Federal officials can end 
But where does that wealth come fron It 
comes from the billions which were ] 
from the people of Indiana and the othe, 
States. ; 

Do you see why I said recently I did no 
want to see the governors of our 
States going to Washington with a 
in their hands, to ask the Federal G 
ment to please give them back a little bit o¢ 
their own money? : 

Ve are going to have to face this qu 
very soon in the issue of Federal aid f : 
school buildings. 

There is a growing school populati 
there is not the slightest particle of ey 
that our States and cities cannot pT 
their own children with all the buildings 
they need. Watch the stories in the ney 
papers about a report of the Committe. 
Intergovernmental Relations which 
ently says, “We have been unable to find a 
State which cannot afford * * * to 
an adequate school system.” 
has been suppressed. Why? 

You will tell me it is hard for the legis! 
ture of Indiana to pay more taxes. Of cours 
it is hard. In Indiana we meant to make 
hard for governments to spend. The Con- 
stitutional Convention meant to make it hard 
for the Federal Government to spend. If 
Indiana does not supply its own schoo! 
buildings, it is asking Congress to use print- 
ing-press money, and raise still higher 4 
Federal debt which is already close to ¢ 
billion and rising. 

For once we have a problem where the line 
of action is clear and simple. We can solve 
the problems of big spending, growth of 
centralized control, and the withering away 
of the States, if we return to two principles 
of our Founding Fathers—low taxes and 
States rights. 

Congress cannot function, and the Consti- 
tution cannot be preserved, if the spenders 
in both parties make our States into | 
States and our governors into 
milling about the palace guard. 


CONGRESS AND THE STATES CAN 
REPUBLIC 


Congress can function, the Constitution 
can be preserved, and we can free our ener- 
gies to meet all our foreign problems, if the 
people of our country will unite with Con- 
gress in an irresistible demand for tax cuts 
and States rights. 

It is my hope that, in this rededication to 
the principles of our founding, the people of 
Indiana will lead the way. 


Too many 


on 








servit 
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Giveaway Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press 
of March 26, 1955: 

GIVEAWAY BUSINESS 

The American Legion magazine for April 
has outlined in bold relief the giveaway pro- 
gram that has been featured by American 


Government officials while neglect for Amer!- 
cans persists here at home. 








1 quote direct from that publica- 
lows: 
Nation was shocked to its depths not 
when Ira Hayes, one of the marines 
raised the flag at Iwo Jima was found 
q near Phoenix, Ariz. For years he had 
been destitute and in distress, and his death 
ed by only a few weeks his appear- 
n Washington, where with other ma- 
nes from Iwo he was applauded as a hero. 
Ira Hayes was an American Indian, one of 
ene 243,000 Americans of Indian Blood whose 
re is the accepted responsibility of our 
vernment. 
. We are not meeting that responsibility very 
wel]. One of the familiar and pathetic 
at the capital is that of tribal heads 
Congress to give the reservation In- 
uns a better deal. The usual reply is the 
i answer that Uncle Sam has no more 
ney to give them. 
The situation has a grim irony when we 
that while there never seems to be 
money for our own native wards, 


observe 


eénougs 


reigners. The answer to Ira Hayes’ In- 
s is usually “no,” but when Nehru needs 
D vy for his Indians he can count on an 
emphatic “yes” from Washington. In the 
last 312 years, Nehru’s Indians, who are 
ined up against us in a neutral and un- 
friendly corner in our logical foreign-aid 
p ‘there is nothing surprising in all this. 
Our aid program bristles with such incon- 
rrulties. 


How often veterans, for instance, have en- 








countered niggardliness and we-haven't-got- 
the-money attitudes in Washington while 
obsegving wryly the unquestioned out-go of 
mulfi-billions abroad. 


At last tallying, 59 foreign countries have 
been on the American dole since the end 
of World War II. Including colonies and 
dependencies, the number reaches 90. The 
rate amount which Congress has ap- 
iated for the handouts, in various cate- 

since 1945 is $52,067,651,495. In other 





£« res 
words our national economy has taken a 
$52 billion beating in the name of foreign 


aid. 

Another deferred security program of un- 
imaginable importance to the American peo- 
ple is project Lincoln, which was worked out 
by scientists at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1952 to provide a screen of 
protection for the North American Continent 
against air attack by the polar route. Project 
Lincoln, whose details are still a defense top 
secret, proposed a defense in depth against 
approaching bombers which would be as 
automatic as a railway-signal system. In the 
event of atomic attack, the existence of such 
a system, while not affording absolute pro- 
tection, would cut down the casualty lists in 
our greater cities by millions of persons. 

The catch is that such a radar and defense 
screen would be staggeringly costly. Some 
estimates of the cost of project Lin- 
coln have been as high as $20 billion, al- 
though snokesmen of the project have pro- 
tested that it could be built for much less. 

However, project Lincoln is the actual 
answer to our A- and H-bomb defense needs, 
$20 billion would not be an excessive bill for 
the protection it would give to American 
citizens. As Senator Bripces has pointed out, 
the destruction of a single target area, such 
as Detroit, in the event an H-bomb got 
through, could be as high as $14 Billion. The 
loss of life would run into the millions. Cer- 
tainly, a United States which could give $31,- 
808,879,000 to a single country, Great Britain, 
in the 13-year period from 1940 to 1953, would 
be niggling to refuse a much smaller sum 
which might well save the lives of millions of 
Americans, 


And yet, under the inverted logic of for- 
®gn aid, we gave the billions to Britain but 
we are still reluctant to spend needed money 


‘ 


r the security of Americans. 
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Other projects—better hospitals and clinics 
for low-income Americans, more mental- 
hygiene facilities, improved nursing, geriatric 
research, rural housing, reforestation, reha- 
bilitation of declining industries (coal min- 
ing is a distressing example), decentraliza- 
tion of our industries—are on the waiting 
list because they cannot be financed. The 
noble objectives of foreign aid seem less 
noble when we realize that the American 
people are paying such a price for its con- 
tinuance. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the United States simply cannot afford to 
continue the giveaways if it is to continue to 
play fair with its own people. Paradoxically, 
the man who has pronounced the most devas- 
tating indictment of the whole foreign-aid 
program is Dwight D. Eisenhower. In his ad- 
dress to the Nation’s editors, on June 23, 
1954, he declared: 

“The United States cannot * * * by its 
financial sacrifices carry all other nations of 
the world on its shoulders, and we should 
stop giveaway programs. Now this is very 
true. You could not keep any other country 
in the world free merely by money. You 
can’t buy or import a heart, or a soul, or a 
determination to remain free. Consequent- 
ly, the statement that American so-called 
giveaway programs are not going to keep the 
world free is absolutely true.” 

Sometime, the giving must stop, if we are 
to avoid national disaster. That time should 
be now, and not in some vague, distant 
tomorrow. 





UMWA Criticizes President’s Report as 
Too General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following press release 
of the UMWA charging that the Presi- 
dent’s Report on Energy Supplies and 
Resources is too generalized and fails 
“to meet squarely the realities facing the 
coal industry”: 


UMWA CRITICIZES PRESIDENT’S ENERGY REPORT 
AS Too GENERAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13. 1955.—The 
United Mine Workers of America charged 
today that the Presidential Committee Re- 
port on Bnergy Supplies and Resources Policy 
is too generalized and fails “to meet squarely 
the realities facing the coal industry.” 

The UMWA statement, issued by Thomas 
Kennedy, international vice president of the 
union, goes into a careful analysis of the 
so-called Flemming committee report (the 
Presidential committee was headed by Dr. 
Arthur Flemming, Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization) and is sharply critical 
of the lack of specific recommendations. 
The Flemming report was issued by the 
White House on February 26 following sev- 
eral months of study by a select Cabinet 
committee, 

The UMWA statement is particularily crit- 
ical of the report’s ‘“‘head in the sand, ostrich 
approach” on the problem of foreign residual 
(waste) oil and natural gas importation and 
dumping. 

On the question of discrminatory freight 
rates by the railroads on coal, the UMWA 
found the report to be general and stated 
that “vigorous, compulsory action by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission is neces- 
sary and urgent.” 

The report by the union also criticizes the 
general recommendations on coal exports 
and calls for the initiation of a vigorous 
program by the Government. 

The text of the UMWA statement follows: 

“The recent release by the White House 
of the Report on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy, as the United Mine Workers 
of America view it, includes many general- 
ities and few specific recommendations, all 
bearing on the broad problems involved but 
failing to meet squarely the realities facing 
the coal industry—both anthracite and 
bituminous. 

“The section of the report dealing with 
natural gas regulation in net effect con- 
demns the Supreme Court decision in the 
Phillips case. The question of rate fixing 
jurisdiction over sales of natural gas by 
producers and gatherers to interstate pipe- 
lines is complicated and many legal con- 
siderations are involved. Therefore the mine 
workers take no position on this section of 
the report pending further study. 

“Under the section Sales Below Cost by 
Interstate Pipeline Companies the general 
recommendations have substantial value, 
if affirmatively implemented by congres- 
sional legislation. The widespread practice 
of the gas pipeline companies in making 
sales below actual cost is so ruthless and 
devastating in its effects upon the coal in- 
dustry that it, upon its face, constitutes 
unfair competition and is inimical to a 
sound fuels economy. As an illustration, a 
quick look at the practice of using natural 
gas as raw boiler fuel makes this inferior 
use of an irreplacable and rapidly diminish- 
ing natural resource stand out like a sore 
thumb. As stated in the Paley report in 
1952, it must be clear (although the present 
report does not specifically treat the subject) 
that— 

“The desirability of eliminating low value 
general uses (such as boiler fuel at points 
distant from the fields) as rapidly as pos- 
sible is universally recognized.’ 


“In the face of this universally recognized 
fact, the Feleral Power Commission con- 
tinues to ailow and the pipeline companies 
continues to dump gas for raw boiler fuel 
purposes at an ever-increasing rate. While 
no definite distinction (from facts presently 
at hand) can be absolutely drawn between 
boiler fuel use and what may be some justi- 
fiable uses in industry, there is available a 
pretty fair guide as to what is happening. 
According to a Bureau of Mines Mineral 
Yearbook, the total industrial consumption 
of natural gas in 1940 was in excess of 995 
billion cubic feet. In 1952 this had in- 
creased to approximately 314 trillion cubic 
feet, or a 246 percent increase. In 1940 elec- 
tric utilities reporting to the Federal Power 
Commission used approximately 183 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas as boiler fuel. In 
1953 this had increased to over 1 trillion 
cubic feet, an increase of 446 percent. There 
can be no question as to the need of con- 
serving natural gas in this country, 50 
surely some way should be found to put a 
curb on the extravagant and wasteful use 
of this gas as boiler fuel. Certainly this 
practice of the gas lines should be pro- 
hibited, for its continuance is unquestion- 
ably unfair competition and is ruinous in 
its effects on the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal industry . 

“We directly and completely disagree with 
the section of the report dealing with Crude 
Oil Imports and Residual Fuel Oil Imports. 
The record is complete on the enormous 
quantities of foreign crude and residual oil 
imports and their devastating effect on all 
segments of the coal industry and other 
interrelated business enterprises. For the 
Presidential commission now (in the face 
of this record) to recommend a mere freez- 
ing of imports on a 1954 basis and suggesting 
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import limitatio by but ‘voluntary and in- 
‘ tal action’ is the height of absurdity 
and but a head in the sand, ostrich attitude. 
Me ire hould be taken to correct and 
b yr into t ce the unduly privileged tax 
Pp n now enjoyed by the natural-gas in- 
du A broa i active program and generous 
appropriation to support it should be im- 
mediately instituted to promote a research 
a development program for coal. 
Coal freight rates rece mmendations are 
4]. Vigorous compulsory action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other 


vernmental agencies is necessary and ur- 
the excessive and dispropor- 
n that coal rates are mak- 
cost of other unprofitable 
ilroad industry.’ 
fhe general recommendations on coal ex- 
ports and mobilization requirements for coke 
( tively implemented if the national 
administration and existing governmental 
would but courageously use existing 
f and measures now available to them. 
They should initiate and vigorously pursue 
a foreign coal export program. 
Most of the recommendations under the 


ent to remove 
ite contril 
to meet the 


f the ra 


can be a 


section Government Fuel Purchasing Policy 
we worth while. There undoubtedly is a 
crying need for a minimum wage order de- 
termination in the coal industry under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. It is to be hoped that the 


Secretary of Labor will move expeditiously to 


that end now that the month-long public 
hearings on this matter have been termin- 
ated 

“Another of the sections under Govern- 


ment Fuel Purchasing Policy directing that 
‘all coal suppliers to the Government, re- 
gardless of size, should comply with the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act’ has the most 
the mine workers and 


vigorous support of 

we urge the Secretary of Labor, with the au- 
thority granted under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
to see that this policy be rigidly enforced. 


“The importation of natural gas from for- 
eign countries poises a dagger at the heart 
of all the coal industry—anthracite and 
bituminous—and threatens to disrupt in a 
grave way a very broad segment of the Amer- 
ican national economy. The threat comes 
from both our northern neighbor—Canada— 


and our neighbor to the south—Mexico. 
Current figures are not immediately avail- 
able 

“It is generally estimated, however, that 


in the Province of Alberta, Canada, alone the 
recoverable natural gas subject to export 
from the Province (less estimated reserves 
for its own use) exceeds 10 trillion cubic feet. 
In addition, gas is being discovered in Al- 


berta at the presently estimated rate of 1.5 
trillion cubic feet a year. This alone would 
add 15 trillion cubic feet in 10 years to the 
amount already available for export. 
“Within the past 2 years natural gas has 
been discovered in northeastern British Co- 
lumbia and it is presently estimated that 
approximately 3 trillion cubic feet of gas 
have been proven in that Province. Dis- 


coveries are continuing at a rapid rate in the 
Northwest Territory and the Bush Country. 
Discoveries have been made in Saskatchewan 
and in southwest Manitoba and substantial 
f reserves in these provinces are being 
added every month. 

“The proposed trans-Canada pipeline, al- 
ready holding Provincial export permits and 
merely awaiting Dominion permits, pro- 
poses to export 365 million cubic feet of gas 
a day from Alberta to the east, it being a 
30-inch pipeline more htan 2,000 miles long, 
with an estimated final capacity (with ad- 
ditional compressor engines) of 553 million 
cubic feet a day. If this line sought to 
serve Only Canadian markets (even though 
it would displace 2214 million tons of bitumi- 
nous and approximately 144 million tons of 
anthracite coal now being shipped annually 

m the United States into Canada) per- 
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be considered solely a 
Canadian problem. The fact of the matter 
however, is that there is included in this 
proposal the constructi a branch line 
from the vicinity of Winnipeg to the in- 
ternational border in northern Minnesota, 
where approximately 200 million cubic feet 


haps it could still 


yn of 


of natural gas a day will be sold to the 
Northern Natural Gas Co. for sale and dis- 
tribution in the United States. It is claimed 


that this and other United States sales 
are necessary (particularly in the early days 
of the operation of the Canadian line) to 
make the line to Montreal economically 
feasible, it being estimated to cost over 
$300 million. If this gas is imported into 
the United States at the high-load factor 
that is proposed by the Trans-Canada and 
the Northern Natural Gas Co., it would bring 
into our country gas equivalent to more than 
2 million tons of bituminous coal per year. 

“Coupled with this, Federal Power Com- 
mission has already approved a plan whereby 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. export 60 
billion cubic feet of gas a year into the 
Toronto area, and the Niagara Transmission 
Co., Ltd., of Canada, is constructing a con- 
necting line from Toronto to the Niagara 
River, conditioned upon the agreement of 
the parties that the gas will be used to build 
up the markets in the Toronto area until 
such time as Trans-Canada completes its 
line to that city, which is estimated to occur 
in 1956. This arrangement is but a further 
step in strengthening the economic feasi- 
bility of the Trans-Canada line by having a 
readymade market to absorb Canadian gas 
to a substantial extent as soon as the Cana- 
dian line is able to deliver it. It is then 
proposed, and generally understood, that the 
flow of the line will be reversed from Ontario 
to bring natural gas into the United States 
in the vicinity of Buffalo. The line will have 
a capacity upward of 125 million cubic feet 
per day. 

“In addition, in 1952, the Federal Power 
Commission improvidently issued a certifi- 
cate to Montana Power Co., allowing the 
importation from Alberta into Montana of 
10 billion cubic feet a year for 5 years, and 
the Federal Power Commission now has 
under present consideration an application 
by the same company to increase its gas im- 
ports to 20 billion cubic feet annually for a 
period of 20 years. 

“Other applications are pending before the 
Federal Power Commission for certificates to 
serve the Pacific Northwest area with vol- 
umes of gas ranging up to approximately 90 
billion cubic feet per year. This would be an 
equivalent of 4 million tons of bituminous 
coal per year. Such applications pose a con- 
stant and continuing threat to the entire 
coal-producing areas and markets of the 
western part of the United States. 

“In connection with these Canadian gas 
imports, it should be noted furthermore 
that, with respect to coal, every ton of coal 
shipped into Canada from the United States 
must pay an import duty of 50 cents per ton, 
while Canadian gas comes into the United 
States absolutely tax free. 

“The Texas and Ohio Gas Co. since 1951 
has been seeking authority to econstruct 
a gas line from the Rio Grande River in 
Hidalgo County, Tex., to the State of West 
Virginia and as part of its gas supply relies 
upon obtaining 200 million cubic feet of 
gas per day from the Republic of Mexico. 
In addition news dispatches quote the head 
of the Mexican Government’s oil- and gas- 
producing agency—the Penex Co.—as having 
stated that 300 million cubic feet of gas per 
day can be produced in the Rio Grande fields 
near Reynosa to be exported to the United 
States. By bringing this gas a short dis- 
tance across the Rio Grande into southern 
Texas it would be readily available for any 
one or more of the large long distance trans- 
mission lines already servicing the Appala- 
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chian area and the eastern seaboard. a:. 
tention should be directed to the fact +h. 
this natural gas would be imported ab 
ly duty free whereas any coal that is shipne, 
into Mexico is burdened with an import 
of 30 to 40 cents per ton depending on ¢ 
money value of the coal. 

“In the 83d Congress Ist session the jata 
Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, introduced ang 
public hearings were held on S. 1287 wh 
sought to amend section 3 of the Natura) 
Gas Act pertaining to the issuance of per. 
mits for the importation or exportation of 
natural gas. Such a bill would not establisy 
a legislative embargo upon natural gas im. 
ports but would merely amend the act anqg 
establish appropriate legal criteria for the 
Federal Power Commission to follow in 
rying out its present power. Domestic fue! 
are wholly adequate to meet any and a 
needs of the fuel markets of the Unit: 
States. It is therefore entirely appropriate 
that proper standards and criteria be 
up to guide the Federal Power Commiss 
in its decisions on the question of foreign 
gas imports into this country. We :« 
modified version of the Hunt bill and ur 
its early introduction and speedy enact- 
ment: 


“ae 


PKOPOSED REVISED AMENDMENT TO NATURAL 
GAS ACT TO LIMIT IMPORTS 


“‘Section 3 of the Natural Gas Act 1s 
amended by inserting between the second 
and third sentence thereof a new sentence 
as follows, viz: 

“**Tt shall not be deemed to be consistent 
with the public interest to authorize the ex- 
portation or importation of natural gas in 
any case where the Commission finds that 
such exportation or importation will result 
in economic dislocation unemployment or 
injury to competing fuel industries of the 
United States unless compelling reasons in 
the public interest require such authoriza- 
tion or there is an inadequate supply of all 
domestic fuels to serve a specific geographic 
area.” °” 





Federal Regulation of Natural Gas Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the West 
Allis, Wis., Common Council in opposi- 
tion to legislation to exempt from Fed- 
eral regulation the rates charged by pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas 
made for interstate commerce. 

Following is a letter from George A 
Schmus, city attorney for West Allis, and 
a copy of the resolution: 

West ALLIs, W1s., March 25, 1955 
Hon. LesTer R. JOHNSON, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We respectfully urge your 
position to H. R. 4560, which would exe! 
from Federal regulation the rates charged 
by producers and gatherers of natural gas 
on sales they make in interstate commerce 

Enclosed is a certified copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the City 
of West Allis on March 22, 1955. 

Sincerely, 








Georce A. ScHMUS 
City Attorn 








whereas certain legislation is pending be- 
e Congress of the United States, in- 

he so-called Harris bill which would 

the Natural Gas Act of 1938 and ex- 

empt from rate regulation of the Federal 
r Commission those companies produc- 
i supplying natural gas for sale in 


commerce; and 


eas it appears that passage of such 
n would result in increased gas 
the consumers of West Allis; and 


 W] ; it appears regulation of natural 
eas rates at the wellhead is required to 
the public because of limited compe- 
nd concentration of ownership in a 
fev mpanies; and 

W ereas 


the League of Wisconsin Munic- 

inalities and the National Institute of 

M yal Law Officers have already gone on 

in opposition to such legislation: Now, 
t re, be it 

] ed, That the Common Council of 

{ City of West Allis hereby records its 


op! tion to any Federal legislation which 
wi i eliminate Federal regulation of nat- 
rates at the wellhead, and calls 
the Members of Congress to defeat any 
£ legislation, including the Harris bill. 
Let a certified copy of this resolution go 
forward to President Eisenhower, to both 
and all Congressmen from the State 
Wisconsin. 
ted March 22, 1955. 
PHIL. ELLIOTT, 
City Clerk. 
A ved: 
ARNOLD H. KLENTz, 
Mayor. 
M H 24, 1955. 





Propriety of Debating in Colleges the 
Recognition of Red China by the 
United States 





=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a statement 
issued by me in reply to an inquiry re- 
ceived from a college professor with re- 
gard to the propriety of debating in the 
colleges the recognition of Red China by 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEBATING RECOGNITION OF Rep CHINA 


DECEMBER 6, 1954. 

DEAR Proressor: I am glad to give you my 
opinion of the question whether college stu- 
dents should debate the question of diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China. 

If this were only an academic issue, a topic 
chosen strictly for its academic value, I 
should, of course, say there is no reason why 
it should not be debated. Is it, however, 
purely an academic issue? 

In hearings before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee John Powell and William 
Howard Hinton testified that they had re- 
mained voluntarily in Red China after the 
Red Chinese made war on us in Korea. 
Powell edited one of the magazines used 
most extensively in brainwashing our men 
held captive by the Communists. 

Hinton and Powell both refused to answer 
¢ tions before our subcommittee on their 
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present activities in this country. They are 
both here now on speaking tours at which 
they give forth the propaganda line in favor 
of Red China—peace, trade, and coexistence. 
Hinton brought in a large amount of printed 
material, which was confiscated by the 
United States customs. 

I have no doubt that a carefully planned 
campaign is being carried on to propagandize 
for Red China among students, teachers, 
church people, farmers, labor unions, and 
business groups. 

Many innocent people are helping to fur- 
ther it without realizing the purpose of the 
propaganda. This campaign is timed to coin- 
cide with moves in our Government and in 
U.N. for softening our attitude to Red China. 

The Communists know that constant dis- 
cussion helps to keep the issue in the public 
eye, accustoms people to accept a strange, 
unpleasant idea without thinking, and oth- 
erwise makes recognition palatabie. It is the 
old story of drops of water wearing away 
a stone. 

The propaganda is probably timed to coin- 
cide with publication of a crop of books and 
articles on Communist China, putting the 
propaganda line in many most enticing 
forms. 

That was the technique used after 1943 
through the IPR and other public and pri- 
vate agencies to persuade Americans that 
the Chinese Reds were simple agrarian re- 
formers. This is how they persuaded some 
people that the United States must insist 
the Chinese establish a coalition government 
with Mao Tse-tung. 

We obtained full proof of the collusion 
between American pro-Communists and 
those in Soviet countries through the IPR 
hearings years too late to stop the damage. 
We obtained full proof of the collusion in 
the Korean peace settlement through the 
hearings on General MacArthur and other 
testimony under oath, but it came too late. 
We shall have formal legal proof of the 
campaign to whitewash Red China, but not 
while the political decisions are being made. 

Nevertheless, nothing is gained by oppos- 
ing the use of this topic in college debates. 
Instead, I think American students and 
teachers should get into the argument with 
everything they have—read every book and 
article, debate every issue, marshal all the 
evidence, clarify their understanding, and 
hold on with fierce determination until every 
student and teacher who has been exposed 
to Communist propaganda (however skill- 
fully disguised) has a chance to learn the 
full story. If the Communists want a de- 
bate on Red China, they should get it. If 
they want t@ propagandize for Red China, 
we can prove we know how to work even 
harder to spread the truth, so that not a 
single student or teacher in American col- 
leges or high schools will be uncertain where 
he stands. 

Meeting this issue will 
students excellent training in one of the 
techniques of cold war. The Communists 
never use logic as western cizilization uses 
it, following the standard set by the Greeks. 
They choose their propaganda slogans and 
their subtle camouflage for purposes of de- 
ception, and then dress them up with schol- 
arly references, statistics, maps, and other 
apparatus of learning. 

Such arguments cannot be answered with 
logic, but we must all learn to answer them. 
They can be answered only by the clearest 
understanding of what the Communists are 
trying to do, and how well they are dis- 
guising it; and then by clear and vivid pres- 
entation of the idea or image which will 
most effectively counteract the suggestion 
technique of the Reds. 

I am having prepared a brief bibliography 
of references which may be left out of the 
usual reference lists. We also Nave avail- 
able copies of the hearings before our sub- 
committee dealing with Hinton and Powell, 
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and including testimony of the American 
fighting men who spent long periods in Red 
Chinese prisoner-of-war camps. We have 
also a new series on Strategy and Tactics 
of World Communism, I shall take special 
pleasure in sending copies to you and your 
students, and, obviously, to any other in- 
structors or students or citizens who ars 
terested in the debate. 

The Communists hope to hoodwink our 
teachers and scholars, to draw them into 
a subtle and carefully contrived propaganda 
boobytrap. Let us not try to meet the issue 
by censorship of the Communists. That 
is what they are playing for. Let us meet 
it by using this opportunity to give our 
young people the clearest understanding of 
the question, and the greatest possible skill 
in presenting the case for the side of freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. JENNER. 


in- 


FROM THE OFFICE OF 
JENNER OF INDIANA, 


The following books 


SENATOR WrLiiaM E, 
DECEMBER 14, 1954 
and reports have in- 
formation of value in connection with dis- 
cussion of recognition by the United States 
of the Communist regime in China. 

This list is intended to be supplementary 
to standard lists, and not in place of them. 


DOCUMENTS 


(Internal Security Subcommittee, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C.) 

Hearings, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
series, part 7A, Chinese Communist Move- 
ment, report, July 5, 1945, War Department. 

Hearings, Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism, parts 1-5, 1954. 

Hearings, Communist Propaganda Activi- 
ties in the United States 1951. 

Hearings, Espionage Activities of Personnel 
Attached to Embassies and Consulates Under 
Soviet Dominion in the United States, 1951. 
(Out of print.) 

Hearings, Interlocking Subversion in Gov- 
ernment Departments, part 23, 1954. Activi- 
ties of United States Citizens in Red China. 

Report, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 

Report, Interlocking Subversion in Gov- 
ernment Departments, 1953. 


OTHER 


Raymond L.-G. Deverall, People’s China: 
Sweat-Shop Arsenal; Richard Deverall, Tokyo, 
Japan, 1954. 

Raymond J. De Jaegher and Irene Corbally 
Kuhn, The Enemy Within, Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. 

Maria Yen, The Umbrella Garden, 
millan. 

Eudocio Ravines, The Yenan Way. 

Robert Green, Calvary in China. 

Mark Tennien, Chungking Listening Post. 

Liu Shaw Tong, Out of Red China. 


Mac- 


Edward Hunter, Brainwashing in Red 
China. 
American Federation of Labor—various 


documents on slave labor in 


areas. 


Communist 





Food Packs and Marketing Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was pres- 
ent this morning at an official introduc- 
tion program by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
dramatizing to the public the service the 
public is obtaining in the type of food 
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packs and marketing methods which 
have been developed over the years by 
the food retailers. The program was 
conducted at the Department of Agri- 
culture and was well attended by press, 
radio. and news cameras. I commend 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ben- 
son. for having developed this excellent 
and informative bulletin on the food- 
yack question, and for dramatizing it as 
ie did on the program this morning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the brief address of the 
Secretary on this program, 

‘here being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


the 


I 
} 


as 1Ollow 


I am ry happy to welcome all of our 
a ruished visitors to the Department of 
Agri ture today I believe we have here in 

»> a me ige that will be of interest 

» each of you, and to all friends of agri- 
< é 

For too many years, it seems to me, con- 
sumer have been bombarded ith propa- 

i i about the high cost of food 

Ihe truth is that food today is a better 
buy than ever before in history. 

rhe material on exhibit is evidence of our 
1 ! n here in the Department to present 
the full story of this better buy in food to 
the publ to consumers, businessmen, and 

lhe war and postwar inflation resulted in 
higher incomes for consumers, higher prices 
i industrial goods, and higher food prices. 


I t much is true It is also true, how- 
ever, that our food prices today are well in 
line with our incomes 

r better than ever be- 
better than they 


foods is 


Today we are eating 
Our diet ire much 


were 30 years ago. The quality of 


} her We have a vastly wider selection. 
And ir foods are available to us in con- 
venient forms—many of them are ready 
mixed, ready dressed, and ready to serve. 
Yet we spend no greater share of our income 


for food than we did 30 years ago, Actually, 


we would spend much less if we were con- 
t to go back to the food habits of the 
1920 
rhe full story is one of phenomenal service 


on the farm, in our food fac- 
distributive trades. Itisa 
that we must tell the American people, 
will be clearly understood. 
Our friend Ear] Butz has been going around 


imers 


ind in the 


1 it » it 


the country trying to set people straight on 
this matter. He has been pointing out that 
despite the many improvements in variety 
xis available, in nutritional quality, and 

< nience of preparation, American con- 
today spend the same share of their 

for food as was spent as far back as 


ro If you bring it down to what 

an hour's labor will buy, the picture is even 
clearer An hour of labor today will buy 
I t twice as many loaves of bread, twice 


many quarts of milk, and twice as many 
ponds of steak or chicken, as it did 30 years 


> c 


us in the Department decided that 
t e facts should be dramatized. We there- 
fore prepared the little booklet that is avail- 


able here this morning, called More and 
Better Foods From Today's Pay Check. This 
booklet tells a story that every well-informed 
citizens ought to know. The exhibit which 
we are opening today is an elaboration of 
the booklet, and we hope that each of you 
will take a few minutes to study these ex- 
hibit panels and the message that they tell. 


Several of our friends have already asked 
what we intend to do with this booklet 
and this exhibit. I am happy to an- 
nounce that we have received 


already 
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orders for over 200,000 copies of the booklet, 
and more are coming in every day. Some of 
the leaders in the food processing and mark- 
keting field plan to buy the plates from 
which this booklet was made and reproduce 
large quantities for their own distribution. 
I will not be surprised than a mil- 
lion copies of the booklet are distributed in 
this way 

The exhibit will be 
cooperators at 
leges and in that way 
will be carried clear across the country. 

We are also preparing special programs for 
radio and television stations throughout the 
country, and of course th clet has 
ready been released to the We hope 
through these media to get the message to 
many people who w »t otherwise hear 
about it. 

Along with these whole 
ribution, we 
people, who themselves 
others. That is the re 
here today. We would 
gestions on how to pre 
consumers We also plan to 
groups here for this purpose 

We are honored to have the Representa- 
tives from the Congress with us this morn- 
ing Your presence here denotes your in- 
terest and concern in the well-being of 
American farmers and American agriculture 
as a whole. We hope yori will agree that this 
story is one that needs to be told, and that 
you will help us in telling it. 





more 


made available to our 
the State agriculture col- 
we hope its message 





al- 


press. 
uld n 


ale methods of dis- 
this story to key 
will pass it on to 
yn for inviting you 
ppreciate your sug- 
ent this story to all 
invite other 


want t 





Tariff on Textiles From Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Don’t 
Place Burden of ‘Saving’ Japan on Tex- 
tile People Alone,” which was published 
in the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of 
March 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in*the REcorD, 
as follows: 

DON'T PLACE BURDEN or “SAVING” JAPAN ON 
TEXTILE PEOPLE ALONE 





One argument advanced in favor of low- 


ering the tariff on textile goods is that the 
Japanese must sell their textiles to the 
United States or else engage in trade with 
Red China and Russia 

Such trade, we are told, would lead to 
closer ties between the Japanese and the 
Reds and eventual loss of Japan to com- 
munism, 


We are also told that so long as Japan 
can’t trade freely the United States must 
subsidize them at heavy cost. 

Such subsidy can relieve the economic 
pressure upon the Japanese and discourage 
trade with the Red world. This subsidizing 
of the Japanese is a burden that is spread 
among all Americans. 

What is proposed is that the subsidy, in 
effect, be paid by the textile people—workers 
and owners—in Anderson, in South Carolina, 
in the South. 

To enable the Japanese to sell their goods, 
southern mills would be forced to curtail 
or shut down, thousands would be thrown 


Marc] 


out of jobs or placed on mere subsj 
and southern economy would be kn 
winding. 

That would be the result of making 
region bear a nation’s whole burden so 
some other industry, such as 
trade with the Japs. 

If the choice must be between | 
tariffs that would wreck the Ameri 
tile industry or continued outlay of Govs 
ment money to prop up the Japanese « 
omy, let it be the latter 

The textile industry shouldn’t be 
upon to bear the whole burden of 
Japs from communism, 
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Steel, « 


THE MARBLE MAKERS DELIVER PROTEST 

The Japanese, it seems, not only 
threatening the United States textile ind 
try but the Nation’s marble-making ind 
try as well. 
Seven factories in the United States 
West Virginia and 1 in Illinois, n 
ture marbles that little boys should: 
keeps” for, but have, for generations 
The marble manufacturers say they 
ing to be driven out of business 1 
something is done about the Japaness 
nopoly. 
In brief, let the Japs pick up their 1 
bles and stay home. 





Domestic and Foreign Phases of the 
Dope Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statem: 
summarizing a very interesting luncheon 
which a number of Senators and I h: 
Monday afternoon, March 28, relative to 
domestic and foreign aspects of the in- 
ternational narcotics problem. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Few problems have more aroused Am 
can public opinion that that of nar 
addiction among many of our people, p 
ticularly many young Americans, 

Every Senator who has come in cont 
the course of his legislative work with 
serious problem has, I know, felt a keen 
of obligation to try to stamp out the i 
ous narcotics menace. 

Each Senator has felt, as I have felt 
need for a continued, determined a1 
diction drive on a sound, carefully plan 
basis. Each Senator has felt the 
accurate reporting of the problem, ac¢ 
I emphasize, not sensationalized report 
but rather down-to-earth, factual analy 
the situation as it really exists. 

I personally have come in contact wi 
narcotics evil on many fronts. I have « 
fronted it as a former member of 
Kefauver Senate Crime Investigating ‘ 
mittee; as a current member of the S¢ 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile 
linquency; as a former chairman of the 5 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 1 
International Opium Protocol, and in < 
connections, 

ORIGIN OF LUNCHEON MEETING 


I felt that it would be helpful, theref 
to sit down and confer with the Governm 


need 





f most familiar with the problem, Com- 
Harry Anslinger of the Narcotics 
{ the Treasury Department, and to 
ent other Senators who are like- 
terested in the problem, as well as 
tatives of America’s medical and 
eutical professions. 
4 so I arranged for the meeting on 
Mc afternoon. 
MANY SENATORS PRESENT 


had a splendid turnout of Senators in 
a crowded Senate calendar and 
eetings. 
lleagues present included Senator 
DANIEL, of Texas, who is chairman of 
1te Judiciary subcommittee which is 
make a comprehensive review of 
tics statutes; 
r HERMAN WELKER, Of Idaho, and 
‘ r JosEPH O’Manoney, of Wyoming, 
e members of the Daniels Subcommit- 
é e Narcotics Code. 
( r Senators present: included Senators 
of Montana; SPaRKMAN, of Ala- 
Murray, of Montana; Kucuet of Cali- 
HICKENLOOPER, Of Iowa; DworsHAK, 
f] MakTIN of Pennsylvania; KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee; GREEN, Of Rhode Island; WiL- 
LIA} f Delaware; HaYDEN, of Arizona; and 
HumpHREY, of Minnesota. 
PRIVATE REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT 


We had an outstanding representation of 
mé ers of the medical and pharmaceutical 


Y 


mH Oo 


Ma ELD, 


Mr. Frank Kuehl, general counsel], Ameri- 
Medical Association; Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president, Winthrop-Stearns Co. 
president of National Pharmaceutical 
( il and chairman of Medical Services 
I Force, Hoover Commission); Dr. R. P. 
Fischelis executive secretary, American 
PI iceutical Association; Mr. George H. 
Frat Washington representative, the Na- 
Association of Retail Druggists; Dr. 
J. O'Neil Closs, executive vice president, 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
A iation; Dr. Karl Bambach, executive 
vice president and secretary, American Drug 
Manufacturers Association; Dr. John Worley, 
eral counsel, American Drug Manufac- 
Association. 
OTHERS PRESENT 


present were Dr. Frank Berry, Assist- 
nt Secretary of Defense, who commented on 
e problem as viewed by the Defense Estab- 
ment; Mr. George Cunningham, Assist- 
nt to Commissioner Anslinger, of the Nar- 
cotics Bureau; Mr. Merton Henry, legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator FREDERICK PAYNE, of 
Maine (author of Senate Joint Reselution 
19—to tighten the narcotics laws); and Mr. 
Julius N. Cahn, counsel of the Senate Com- 
ttee on Foreign Relations, who had helped 
me set up the meeting. 
rhe luncheon today happened to coincide 
with a White House luncheon for Prime Min- 
i Mario Scelba, of Italy, and I had to 
leave after making certain introductory re- 


Narks 


I am delighted to say, however, that my 

rue, Senator DANIEL, very graciously 
offered to serve as chairman in my absence, 
and from all reports, he did an outstanding 


as I had fully expected. 
MAJOR POINTS STRESSED 
I will not attempt to cover all of the im- 


portant points which were made in the 
course of of the informal luncheon discus- 
I I think, however, that some of the 


‘owing points were notable: 

Commissioner Anslinger stressed the 
portance of halting the narcotics traffic 
its foreign source, rather than waiting 

0 try to intercept the dope at ports of the 
United States, which is extremely difficult, or 
inside the United States which is infinitely 
More difficult. 
2. He stressed the importance of stiff pen- 
es being meted out by judges in order 
y up the illicit narcotics traffic. 
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He citeq several dramatic instances where, 
in particular commmunities when judges 
started handing down stiff sentences for re- 
peated trafficker-offenders, the local drug 
problem tended to dry up. 

3. At the same time, Commissioner Ans- 
linger emphasized the importance of very 
carefully writing and administering the nar- 
cotics laws so that it is the professional 
trafficker who feels the full brunt of those 
laws, while other offenders—technical vio- 
lators, individuals who may get accidentally 
enmeshed, one-time offenders, addicts, and 
others, are handled in a careful, firm, yet 
understanding way. 

4. Dr. Klumpp spoke briefly and praised 
Commissioner Anslinger as the greatest sin- 
gle bulwark against the illicit narcotics traf- 
fic throughout the world. 

He emphasized the splendid working rela- 
tions which the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions have always had with the Nar- 
cotics Bureau. 

5. Many of those present emphasized that 
in their judgment, the Narcotics Bureau 
should definitely be retained in the- United 
States Treasury Department. 

They pointed out that to attempt to trans- 
fer the Bureau might endanger the consti- 
tutionality of present narcotics laws (which 
are predicated in major part upon the ad- 
ministration of tax statutes). A transfer 
might also seriously disturb long established 
working relationships between the Bureau 
and the medical and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 

6. Commissioner Anslinger stated that the 
postwar upsurge in narcotics addiction could 
in no way be traced to the medical or phar- 
maceutical professions. He commented that 
both professions have handled their public 
responsibilities in an outstandingly com- 
mendable way and have always given him 
complete cooperation. 

7. Dr. Berry commented upon the problem 
as encountered by the Armed Forces in the 
Far East. He stated that the level of addic- 
tion among some of our troops was lower 
last year than in 1953 and he believes that 
it will be lower this year than it was last 
year. 

8. The question of the proposed transfer 
of units of the U. N. Narcotics Division from 
U. N., headquarters in New York, to Geneva 
came up. It was the consensus of those 
present that the proposed transfer is ex- 
tremely unwise. 

It was felt that there is a tremendous value 
in keeping the U. N. narcotics work centered 
in the United States where the fullest force 
of world public opinion can be mobilized 
against any offender nations, such as Red 
China. Commissioner Anslinger cited how, 
thanks to constructive activity on the part 
of the U. N. Narcotics Commission, several 
countries took effective action against dope 
factories which have been running full scale. 
As a result, these countries ceased to be 
centers of illicit narcotics production. Re- 
grettably Red China continues to violate the 
conscience of the world. 

9. In response to a Senator’s question, 
Commissioner Anslinger mentioned that 
there are available in the Narcotics Bureau 
250 agents. By contrast, the two principal 
local narcotics squads available to two major 
metropolitan police forces number 200 in 
New York and 80 in Los Angeles alone. 

Several of the Senators present stated 
that in their Judgment, sympathetic con- 
sideration should be given to expand ap- 
propriations for the Narcotics Bureau in 
order to carry on its vital work. 

10. It was stressed that the medical and 
pharmaceutical industries have an indis- 
pensable need for narcotics supply in the 
course of their regular work. 

The general public may not realize what 
an essential role is played by legitimate nar- 
cotics, as for example, to relieve shock in 
emergency cases, as well as for innumerable 
other medical and scientific purposes. 


+) - 
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Such bonafide use is, of course, completely 
in contrast to the use of a terrible narcot 
such as heroin—which is so dangerous a 
drug that it has been literally outlawed by 


the United States and virtually every civ- 
llized country in the world, with but five 
unfortunate exceptions. 
CONCLUSION 
11. It was stated that President Eisen- 
hower’s Inter-Departmental Cabinet Com- 


mittee on Narcotics is now hard at work in 
formulating various proposals and future 
action. 

Senator DANIEL concluded by inviting the 
cooperation of all of the participants present 
in contributing to the work of his subcom- 
mittee, whose opening hearings will be 
announced at an early date. 





Submarginal Farm Lands in Dust Bowl 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Denver Post dealing not 
only with dust storms but also with land 
that might well be put back to grass. 

Apparently the editorial was inspired 
by the bill dealing with this subject 
which I introduced sometime ago. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of March 10, 1955] 
SETTLING THE Dust 


Senator Ture, of Minnesota, is pushing a 
bill to direct the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under authority granted by title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to acquire 
and permanentiy retire from cultivation sub- 
marginal farm lands in Dust Bow! areas, in- 
cluding those in southeastern Colorado, 
southwestern Kansas, western Texas, and 
eastern New Mexico. 

He argues, and with some merit, that this 
would be a practical method of dealing with 
two serious farm problems, drought and crop 
surpluses. 

In the light of experience Senator Tryre’s 
proposal deserves serious consideration. Un- 
der this title ITI authority, the Secretary of 
Agriculture during the period 1934 to 1942 
purchased for the Government and took out 
of cultivation 10,086,000 acres of land in arid 
and semiarid regions which never should 
have been plowed up. 

These lands, which are administered by 
the Forest Service, have been converted to 
grass. In 1953, 6,440,731 acres were used for 
grazing. 

The first point made by Senator Tuye is 
that the land he would retire from culti- 
vation is not needed for the production of 
farm crops. His plan would bring about an 
orderly reduction of crops now in surplus. 
His second point is that Government owner- 
ship and leasing of these dry lands “would 
provide an example of proper utilization for 
surrounding landowners, and make it feasi- 
ble for them to convert from cropping to 
stockraising . 

Over a period of years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could purchase and take out of 
cultivation a considerable dustbowl acre- 
age for what it now spends on drought relief 
for these areas. It might even make pay- 
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ments | 1 of taxes to the counties and 

; in which it acquires land. 
t any question that many thou- 
res in arid areas of Colorado and 
Western States never should have been 
ip. True, they produce a big wheat 
ear when moisture conditions are 
‘ But those years are infrequent. 
e Nation ha sul h a big wheat sur- 

r produc m is not needed 

T he title III authority which Sen- 
uve would invoke, submarginal lands 
e acquired > the Government can- 
i His bill would not change that. 
ing converted to grass they can be 
Naturally, there are people who 
i e to buy them since they have be- 
ble for grazing purpose But the 

( ient is right in holding onto them, 





The Civilian Conservation Corps After 22 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a state- 
ment prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress 
the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which was set up 22 years ago 
in April as an emergency measure to 
meet some of the difficulties of many of 
our people. The results of the program 
still visible through the millions of 
acres of land cleared and forests planted 
by members of the CCC. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

ILIAN CONSERVATION Corps AFTER 22 
YeaRS 


concerning 


are 


THe Cry 

Many whose memories go back a quarter 
of a century, or more, recall Franklin D. 
dramatic flight to Chicago on 
July 2, 1932, and perhaps something of what 
he said when he accepted the Presidential 
tendered by the Democratic 
then in session. This Nation was in 
the depression following the stock market 
crash of 1929. Men were out of work and a 
foreboding sense of uncertainty was every- 
where It was natural, therefore, that a 
wave of hope followed the voicing of a plan 
for a great public-works project of forest and 
land restoration for relief of the unemploy- 
ment that plagued the country. The idea 
gripped the imagination and proved dynamic. 

The President lost little time before he 
laid the plan before Congress. Ten days 
later, on March 31, 1933, the President signed 
the Emergency Conservation Act which au- 
thorized him to establish a nationwide chain 
of camps where unemployed young men could 
engage in various forms of forest and land 
improvement. 


Roosevelt's 


nomination 


Party 


The first Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
was established on April 17, in the George 
Washington National Forest near Luray, Va. 
It was appropriately called Camp Roosevelt. 
By July of that year, there were 1,500 camps 
on mountain side and meadow from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. Others were 
added until they were located in every State 
and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. and the 
Virgin Islands, to the number of 2,600. 
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The boys came from all parts of the Nation, 
but most of them were from the cities. Many 
were undernourished, discouraged, and filled 
with fear. Their education and their ex- 
perience were largely limited to what was 
available in a life confined to city buildings 
and paved streets. After enrollment they 
were in the midst of a new environment. 
Out in the open, surrounded by nature, they 
built camps, hewed trails, laid roads, strung 
telephone lines, tructed bridges, built 
airplane landing fields, dug drainage ditches, 
fought forest fires, and faced a thousand 
tasks, such as had never entered their wildest 
dreams. All were volunteers. Their life and 
their responsibilities were conducted without 
military oblig yr implications. More 
than that, an iasm carried them 
through their daily duties, such as warranted 
the judgment that the CCC had provided a 
moral equivalent for war. 

For a little more 9 years, Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps and their leaders 
helped young men to find themselves. Few 
maintained their enrollment for more than 
a year and at no time were more than 385,000 


con 


ations ¢ 


entnu 


than 


in the camps. 3ut during those years the 
CCC gave health, purpose, and self-respect 
to 3 million young men, 


Much of their work is still visible. Mil- 
lions of acres are prosperous today because 


of what they did Three million acres are 
growing trees because they planted them. 
More than 4 million acres of forest have 


cleaner and straighter trees because those 
boys cut out the crooked and diseased ones. 
Another 8 million acres are in good condi- 
tion because their crews stopped the spread 
of insect pests and tree diseases, and 
countless acres are green because they fought 
forest fires on them. Other millions of 
acres of grassland were saved from erosion 
because they built check dams and dispersed 
the prairie dogs. As part of all this, millions 
of people can thank the CCC boys for the 
picnic spots and the camping areas they 
enjoy, for ponds in which to fish and for 
better environment for a large portion of our 
wildlife. 

All this was done for the earth, 
the watercourses, and the wildlife. It is as 
nothing, however, compared with the bene- 
fits received by those young men and their 
dependents. Added to the good food and 
healthful surroundings provided by the 
camps, was the individual stimulus and 
discipline always present when young men 
are thrown together. Much credit for this 
can be given the young officers and tech- 
nicians who lived and worked with them. 
But these men, in turn, gained experience 
in managing camps and directing men that 
paid big dividends when the Nation faced 
the crisis created by the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Thereafter, the Armed Forces had 
priority. 

Being no longer necessary, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps was ended on June 30, 
1942. It will long be remembered as a suc- 
cessful effort of a democratic nation to help 
meet some of the difficulties of its people. 


the trees, 





Results of December Facts Forum 
Public-Opinion Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a poll on 
public affairs conducted by Facts Forum, 


7 
ivi GZ} 
















































of Dallas, Tex., during the m 
December last. In my judgme 
an accurate poll of public opinior 
questions involved, and I think 
ganization is doing a very fin 
service. 
There being no objection, the ; 
ordered to be printed in the Rr 
follows: 
DaALLas, TEx., December 6, 1954 I 
sults of the December Facts Forum 
opinion poll were announced today, 
president, Robert H. Dedman, who e; 
that the difference between 100 per 
the percentage shown represents 
centage voting “no.” 
Yes (7 
Has the Communist-world conspira 
gained ground in 1954?__.. _-_ i 
Is United States public being subjecte: 
to propaganda to popularize U. N.?___ 
Should the Government crack down on 
big industrial mergers?_______ : 
Are both major parties being influe: 
by Communists? ............. i 
Are socialistic trends weakening Ameri- 
ica’s backbone, private enterprise? 
Are schools doing a better job of te 
ing three-R’s today than 20 jy 


) 


Should the public be told who prom 
and honorably discharged Peres 
Has Eisenhower given Americans the 
change he promised in 1952?_- 
If import tariffs were lowered wo 
American-wage scales suffer? 
Is Tito’s communism any different fr 
Soviet communism? 
Should Pearl Harbor disaster be rei 
vestigated in light of recent disc 
ures? _ 
Should we increase our technical assi 
ance to countries like India?_- 
Should a U. N. employee put loyalty t 
U. N. before that to his country? 
Should the President's Cabinet meetings 
Sead I OT fances ibthos dri dota ge da sad es 





The Yalta Conference and United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have print 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
column entitled “What of the Day?” 
written by Father John Doran, and pub- 
lished in the Arizona Register of Friday, 
March 25, 1955. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 


I 
od 


WHAT OF THE Day? 

I suppose any columnist would be com- 
pletely out of the swim of things this week 
if he did not write about Yalta. Just what 
is the purpose of finally revealing the docu 
ments at this late date I do not know. 
Democrats will howl smear and the Repub! 
cans will shout sanctimoniously that they 
are but being true to history. It really does 
not matter; the thing that matters is the 
whole Yalta Conference and the fact that 4 
President of the United States (be he Demo- 
cratic or Republican) can have the power 
do what was done at that conference. 





orrupts; absolute power corrupts 

elt It seems that there is so very 
ruth in that statement, or rather that 
ie of so very many. Take the case of 
elt at Yalta. He was a man who had 
nded again and again (sic) the high- 
within the giving of the American 
He was @ man who spoke nobly not 
home but even abroad as in the four 
to which he got the reluctant 

1 to subscribe. He was the man who 
our present Holy Father to ask him 

a personal envoy of the President to 
the Vatican so that they both 

ork together through this man for 
of the world. Power, such tre- 
! power was put into Roosevelt's 
ids, the nearest approach to absolute 
which any American President has 


eace 


t was his final use of that power is 

by Yalta. Either through his own 

or relying excessively on that of 

he took it upon himself to transfer 

ind peoples into the Communist orbit 

gay gamble that the surfeited Josef 

would prove more tractable than did 

‘ one. No wonder little nations doubt 

hey can trust us when twice within the 

e of a man not yet old the Presidents 

e United States have taken upon them- 

ves this power of determining the place- 

f peoples. How can the world trust us 

en we cannot trust our own leaders? How 

the world believe us, when we cannot 

the President of the United States 

he makes a report to the Senate? If in 

the 1 wood we do these things, what shall 
be done in the dry? 

the light of all this Yalta talk it was 

eresting to read for the first time I have 

ead it in the secular press, though years ago 

d it in the Catholic papers, that when 

sought to work out a surrender 

the Vatican, this same politician 

had talked so delightfully to the Pope 

it their mutual aims of peace, had the 

merity to decide that the American people 

iid rather continue the war than work out 

a surrender through the Pope. As the Ari- 

1. Republic (March 18th) remarks: “Ap- 

rently he (Roosevelt) trusted Stalin ahead 


f enced 


cf the Pope.” . 
It is undoubtedly true that Roosevelt was 
to many a demigod. I suppose to many he 


willso remain, But would it not be well for 
1 of us to realize that no man is to be 
sted with the fate of nations. I, who was 
ther strongly for the Bricker amendment 
r, am madly for it now. 
Father JOHN Doran. 


ast yea 





Our Fathers’ God, to Thee—An Easter 
Message for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a message 
entitled “Our Fathers’ God, to Thee,” 
written by E. Merrill Root, of Indiana, 
and published in the bulletin of For 
America, a patriotic organization having 
headquarters at 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, and which is dedicated 
to the restoration of the United States 
Constitution. 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our FaTHERS’ GoD, TO THEE 
(By E. Merrill Root) 


At this Easter of the stone rolled away, of 
the empty tomb, and of the risen Christ, 
what does religion mean for America, as the 
way, the truth, and the light? It is fitting 
that all who consecrate themselves to serve 
their country should gravely pause to con- 
template the fact of God and to ponder the 
reality of religion in relation to the America 
we love. 

In this crucial hour of time, we who stand 
for America must build steadfastly on eter- 
nity. For we wrestle, as St. Paul says, not 
with flesh and blood but with principalities 
and powers, with the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, with spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Ours is the old, the ever new, the 
eternal war of good against evil, of light 
against darkness, of reality against nihilism. 
And since the basis of all good, all light, all 
reality, lies in God, we cannot fight the good 
fight unless we ourselves are the soldiers of 
God. 

To often we Americans forget the essential 
basis of the contemporary war of two worlds; 
the adversary, however, never forgets. The 
Communists, who are our most realistic and 
bluntly drastic enemies, say openly that their 
fundamental war is against God. God, they 
say, if He did exist, would have to be liqui- 
dated; and since He does still exist at least 
as a credulity in the mind of man, they plan 
a great purge of God [a Moscow trial of God}. 
God (who, they believe, does not exist as a 
fact) must publicly be shot as an “idea,” or 
exiled to some Siberian corrective labor camp 
as a “superstition.” And the very mind of 
man must be brainwashed of even the gray 
lingering ghost of God. For the Communists 
well know that their world of the Towers of 
Babel—of man crucifying men in the name 
of “progress”—of truth as of the most con- 
venient lie—of mass slavery and murder in- 
corporated—cannot continue in the same 
world as the living God. They know that if 
God is, He will loose the fateful lightings of 
His terrible swift sword, He will sound the 
trumpet that shall never call retreat, and the 
world of Lucifer and his wrecked angels 
building the narrow kingdom of man on the 
quicksand of nihilism, will fall again as it 
has fallen before. 

And even the suaver, less realistic Fabian 
Socialists and liberals—the gentler collec- 
tivists of the center—know this too, though 
they soft pedal it with a dishonest “hush, 
hush.” Socialism, like communism, would 
build not the Kingdom of God but the king- 
dom of man. 

All collectivists essentially tend to be men 
of this one world of time and this one life 
of mortality. They base morality upon pub- 
lic utility and social sanctions. They see 
bread and circuses, here and now, as the 
good of man, and they deny the immortal 
crown. They think this one world and life 
the be-all and the end-all—the only reality 
there is. They possess intellectual clever- 
ness without basic wisdor. 

And since men cannot live without some 
absolute, they lift the State (“that coidest 
of all cold monsters’’) up to be the “the 
mortal god” of man’s idolatry. Thus they 
turn the many mansions of the world into 
a bleak house of spiritual nihilism. 


Whittaker Chambers has seen this most 
deeply anti said this most powerfully, in 
Witness: “It is (i.e. communism) the vision 
of man’s mind displacing God as the crea- 
tive intelligence of the world. It is the 


vision of man’s liberated mind, by the sole 
force of its rational intelligence, redirecting 
man’s destiny and reorganizing man’s life 
It is the vision of man, once 


and the world. 
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more the central figure of the Creation, not 
because God made man in His image, but 
because man’s mind makes him the most 
intelligent of the animals.” 

And in this vision of man become Lucifer, 
all that exists is what we can weigh and 
measure with this world’s coarse thumb. 
Immortality, the stone rolled away and the 
Christ forever risen, are not only false (they 
say) but evil. 

Their world is this world only, this world, 
period. Their good life consists of the State 
feeding and clothing men here in the little 
flicker of futility which they call life, stuff- 
ing them with bread and amusing them 
with circuses, as convicts are feasted and 
privileged before they are led into the gas 
chamber. 

Such is the world of collectivism. As 
such, it is necessarily not only a false world 
but, like all things based upon a lie, an evil 
world. In such a world—time based, relativ- 
istic, void of eternal sanctions—a world of 
the Towers of Babel built upon the quick- 
sands of nihilism—it is only a step * * * 
an inevitable step * * * to the belief that 
the good end justifies any means: that to 
perfect man we may rightly torture men: 
that it is expedient that one (or many) die 
for the people: that it is justifiable to in- 
vade the private heart and to brainwash the 
inviolable individual mind in order to estab- 
lish the hive and the heap. 

Within God, man becomes the measure of 
all things; then, in his pride as man and in 
his glib self-measurement, he has no higher 
standard and no inexorable judge to prevent 
him from wreaking the malice of his whims 
upon other men. No divine judge, no high- 
er law seems to be there to rebuke his finite 
and ferocious ego. 


Wisdom could have predicated from the 
beginning the kind of world we would get if 
we followed the premises and axioms of col- 
lectivism; a world of cruelty rampant, of 
negativism militant, of the conformity of 
the hive and the heap, of “brotherhood” 
predicated on the restoration of human slav- 
ery, of a “humanism” that accepts inhuman- 
ity as the proper escalator of progress. And 
our adversary knows well that in order to 
make the world safe for collectivism, he must 
first make sure that—at least in men’s hearts 
and minds—God is dead. 


For if God lives—as He does—the first 
Isaiah has seen and said what will inevitably 
happen at last to the secular nihilists: 


“How art thou fallen from Heaven, 

O Lucifer, son of the morning! 

How art thou cut down to the ground, 

Which didst weaken the nations! 

For thou didst say in thine heart, ‘I will 
ascend into Heaven, 

I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God: 

I will sit also upon the mount of the con- 
gregation, 

In the sides of the north: 

I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds; 

I will be like the most High.’ 

Yet thou shalt be brought down to Hell. 

To the sides of the pit. 

They that see thee shall narrowly look upon 
thee, 

And shall consider thee, saying, 

‘Is this the man that made the earth to 
tremble, 

That did shake kingdoms: 

That made the world as a wilderness, 
destroyed the cities thereof; 

That opened not the house of his prison- 
ers?’ 


and 


AUTHOR OF LIBERTY 


Our original American Revolution and the 
Constitutional Republic that is founded, are 
the opposite of this man made world of 
secular nihilism. For America was founded 
on the fact of God. And while it remains 
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founded. and only so long, will it con- 

man's bastion of liberty. For 

original American Revolu- 

t our Founding Fathers repudiated 

world of mere man and based our Con- 
41 Republic firmly upon God 

is Paine, the Deist, is sometimes 

} who should know better, an 

eist. He is al sometimes falsely claimed 

ies as a happy fellow citizen 


¢ r 


by th e 


,elr barbed wire paradise. But it was 

i Y Paine who in the very beginning of 
Nation iw the total state as no “mortal 

t 1 mortal devil, and who wrote of 


ted a power can belong only 
ir Founding Fathers felt— 
Jefferson, Franklin, 
i um who created our 
I ) regarded God not as an object of 
on which all objects 
of Genesis about the crea- 
an be spoken of our Amer- 
beginning God.” 


God.” Soall ¢ 
i d Ww ington, 


v nd great 


1 
the fact 
rhe word 

f the world ¢ 
“In the 





1 s 
I a re it speech before the Law 
1 of Yale University, sponsored by the 
( ervative Club of that school, Dr. Clar- 
made this clear. He said: 


é » Manion 

I Founding Fathers did not categort- 
cally declare that these truths are self-evi- 
dent They said, ‘We hold that they are self- 


é lent.’ Such was the nature of their faith 
hey postulated these declarations as 
dent truth 

Yo. 1: There is a God All men are 

‘ ed rhe position of an Almight Creator 


iniverse was thus stated in the Dec- 

of Independence, not as a matter of 
fa but as a matter of fact. God exists. 
And then No. 2 All men are created 
All men are not born 


ed reated equal 

equa Ail men are not physically or mate- 

I y equal; neither are the women ut 
rding to this declaration, people are 


the sight of God.” 

hese bold true words clarify for us the 
our original American Revolution— 
profound, and unique revolution 
in the history of the world; and they clarify 


ba f 


1e most 


equally the basis of our resolve to ensure 
the conservation of that Revolution against 


* reaction called collectivism. The essence 
the American Revolution from 
< ectivist reaction is, first of all, not eco- 
non political, sociological. All these dif- 
ferences in effect and practice grow from the 
deeper war of two worlds—a war 
a world based on man and worid 
I ed on God. 

I llectivists say that man is an acci- 
dental phenomenon of matter, yet that he is 


that divides 


root of a 


tween 


1e measure of all things, who can create a 
i worki out of his own pride of brains. 
that man is a son of God, 


We Americans say 
n weak and erring, but potentially only 


a ttle lower than the angels, who must 
sure himself against divine standards 
and eternal laws, and who is here to do God's 
W i serve God's glory. thus raising him- 
‘ by God's grace to regain the blissful 
seat of Eden. Between two such worlds there 
can be no peace: It is the eternal and 
{ iamental war between Lucifer and God. 


DYNAMITE FOR DICTATORS 
Every slightest practical fact of the good 
h is the American way stems from 
this root of God. No slightest good thing 
in our freedom to live and to pursue happi- 


r can long cohere and endure if it is di- 
vorced from God Our Founding Fathers 
knew this They based our natural rights 
where alone they can be based—on the fact 
of God Our Founding Fathers based nat- 


ural rights not on any material fact, or on 
any social expediency, or on any greatest 
good to the greatest number, but upon the 
wise and holy will of a personal God. Nat- 
ural rights, they knew, are never just granted 


by governments as a condescension or a 
bonus. They are never created or established 
by government Governments always tend 
to seek the might to suspend the right, and 
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only God—above the state, superior to man, 
creator of reality itself—can be the mighty 
fortress and the unfailing bulwark of the 
natural rights which He established in His 
constitution of the cosmos. 

Government, our Founding Fathers be- 
lieved, is there not to lay its hands on men 
but only to see that men keep hands off their 
fellowmen. “To secure these rights” (that 
is, to conserve and defend them) “govern- 
ments are instituted.” Thus at the root of 
America there lies t unique political idea 
‘rty, and the pur- 





tn 





+ 


that the right to life, libe 

suit of happines is factually there, graven 
in star and stone nstitution of the 
cosmos. It is there by n ecident of the 
atoms: it was created there by a personal 
God. Thus our 1 rights precede the 


They are coeternal 
And since man is a 


State—and even n 
with the mind of God 
son of God, gifted with reason to answer the 
Reason that sun in heaven and 
all the stars, these are “self-evident.” 
And, in the Ameri y, this which be- 
philosophy and principle, ends in 
practical desires and decisions of our 


moves the 


rhts 





gins in 


the 


individual lives. Men want bread, to be sure, 
und must have it; th need circuses (or at 
least television) too, if they wish. But if 
they substitute the gift of bread and cir- 


cuses, unearned, for the natural rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, they 
will soon have only a neat and tidy brave 
new world, wrapped and packaged in cello- 
phane (often blood-red), and guaranteed to 
be delivered about 1984 

The real freedoms of life—to take the Job 
you like or to refuse job you dislike, to 
loaf like Huckleberry Finn or to own your 
acres, to sit under your own vine and fig tree 
and turn thumbs down on the orchards of 
the collectivist state, to be a gypsy of the 
open road or to toil a bank, to seek as a 
poet the beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
of life and the magic casements opening on 
the foam, to affirm with Emerson “the in- 
finitude of the private man” and to declare 
even in Moscow that 2 plus 2 still make 4, or 
to be any other “wondrous thing ’twixt ape 
and Plato”’—are possible only when the natu- 
ral rights of man, founded in God, protect 
us with the laissez-faire of their ‘Hands off!” 
Thus God is the great dynamite to blow up 
dictatorships and the great dynamo to es- 
tablish liberty. 


the 
iit 


THIS IS AMERICA 
Eventually and essentially, our Republic is 
the final, so far, and finest fruit of the long 
Judeo-Christian tradition. That tradition, 
because it is based on God, sees the world 
not as an unprofitable, disturbing episode, 
nor as the brief 


nor as a discord of chaos, 

flare of a single match in a huge and 
thoughtless night. It is a world that has 
rhythm and melody and pattern; it is a 


work of art and of reason which has mean- 
ing, quality, value. Our souls vibrate to the 
King James Bible that nobly speaks such a 
world in deathless words: “O that I but 
knew where I might find Him. * * * Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. * * ® 
The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork. * * * 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil. * * * 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but 
the word of our God shall stand forever. 
* * * Now we see as in a glass darkly, but 
then face to face. * * * Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but one of my words shall 
not pass away. * * * Before Abraham was 
Iam. * * * Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world. * * * Iam alpha 
and omega, the beginning and the end.” 
Such is the anthology of the grandeur, the 
anthology of God, that is our heritage. All 
that is good in America must live and move 
and have its being in the realm of such 
words become deeds. The purge, the firing 
squad, the concentration camp, the state be- 


come “the morta d,"’ wither in the breath 


Mar 


of such words. But in the glory 
words the patriot dream flouri 
the alabaster cities that shall 
undimmed by human tears. 

These words and the world whi 
create predicate immortality. For 
such a world do men really dare 
and grow and live and build. w) 
have immortal longings in us, we 
the cathedrals of Rouen and Chart; 
write the Divine Comedy, we comp 
fugues of Bach and the oratorios of 
The things that are limited by mort 
the narrow kingdom of man are alw 
and cruel and petty and mean—the , 
the MVD, the corrective labor ca; 
party line, the collectivized farm 
rible apartment houses punched « 
cookie cutter, the mono-colored shi 
ration books, the endless state-« 
you fill out before you can eat the « 
your own hen. 

The great things of this world are 























































arrows of longing for heaven—the Pay; 
and the dialogs of Plato, the noble ay 
of Michael Angelo, the Hebrew Bil 
symphonies of Beethoven. And the ; 
of this strife for immortality must 
the proud commissars and show th m t 
we are all children building sand 
upon an infinite shore where the 
waters of God roll. So America mus 
humble under the shadow of the Aln 
Today we look about us, and rub 
and say: “Is this America?” Our ten 
politics are fallen on evil days. Ou; 
called leaders are men who do not 
know that, to walk, they need seei! 
dogs. We falter and palter, we cringe f; 
expediency to expediency, we no longer list 
for the trumpet that shall never call retr 
If we heard it, our souls would not be 
to answer, nor would our feet be ju 
We dwell in the valley of dry bone 
like, Ezekiel, we hear the Voice say 
of man, can these bones live?” 
These bones can live only if we ¥ 
again to eternity, if we find again 
rible and holy will be the living God 
ye find the living God, the words of | 
will come true. 





“He giveth power to the faint; 
And to them that have no might 

creaseth strength. 
Even the youth shall faint and be v 
And the young men shall utterly fall 
But they that wait upon the Lord 

renew their strength; 
They shall mount up with wings as « 
They shall run, and not be weary 
And they shall walk, and not faint.” 


It is Easter once more. Again the 
is rolled away, the tomb is empty, the Ch 
is risen. It may be so of America also: f! 
her too the stone may be rolled away 
her deathless dream may rise once m 
live and rule. 





Appointment of Harold E. Stassen as 
Special Assistant to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial pud- 
lished in the Duluth News-Tribune, 
dealing with the recent appointment of 
Mr. Stassen as a special assistant to the 
President. 





There being no objection, the editorial 
gas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
{AMENT Post STASSEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


id E. Stassen is now special assistant 
e President. 
ernin g world disarmament proposals. 
time being the former Governor of 
will continue as Chief of the 

reign Operations Administration. 
creation of a post for this purpose, with 
biuet rank, appears to have no prece- 
dé 1 world history. It gives needed and 
deserved recognition to the importance of 
ament in any long-time plan for a 
orld. And it shows a combination of 
imagination, and practical politics. 
1ouncement takes the initiative away 
he Communists in one of their favorite 

anda drives. 
en will confer with American military 
ivilians, and Federal officials and with 
governments. He starts out with 
directions from the President. 
We are not going to try one-sided disarma- 
ment. No recommendations will become na- 
| policy until they have been approved 
he President and the National Security 
Council. Before any specific action or pro- 
cement of policy, concurrences will be 
ired from Congress. 


Here is a challenge such as few men have 
ever encountered. At the moment the odds 
even modest success seem over- 

Iming. In today’s world nations place 
most reliance on their ability to strike back, 
or an ally’s ability. This is vastly more 
secure than a vague hope that some leaders 
re not as aggressive as they sound—the 
ystem prevailing up to 1939. But it is 
fiendishly expensive, even with plans held to 
a disputed minimum for effectiveness. The 
bility to deal a death blow at another civil- 
1 after suffering a frightful wound to 
rown provides a grim kind of security for 
the next few years. It does not represent our 


i é ta 


ear 


President Eisenhower, a soldier by profes- 


sion, sees a possibility, however, remote, and 
puts one of his ablest assistants to work. 
Only a few weeks ago another lifetime 
ldier, General MacArthur, said, “There 


must always be one to lead, and we should 
be that one. We should now proclaim our 
readiness to abolish war in concert with the 
great powers of the world. The result might 
be magical.” 

We aren’t going that far, just yet. We are 
showing that we take disarmament seriously, 
as @ possible escape from the trap in which 

e world finds itself. Harold E. Stassen has 

1ique Opportunity to save civilization. 





“I Want To Cry” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include this editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star of March 26: 

“I WANT To Cry” 


Another exponent of the run, hide, fear, 
‘nd ery school of thought has now been 
heard from. Val Peterson, Civil Defense 
Director, says that the Government is plan- 
ning to evacuate 70 million Americans in 
case of atomic war. This, he says, is the 
reason we must have a costly, hasty, ill- 





He will work on policy 
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conceived, unsoundly financed, and over- 
centralized highway-building program. 

Now there may be some sound reasons for 
supporting the President's $101 _ billion 
State-Federal highway program—although 
we have not heard any with which we agree. 
But we are getting mighty sick and tired 
of this fearful waving of the atomic bomb 
over every proposal made in Washington to 
increase spending, to increase the power of 
the Federal Government over the State and 
the people of this country. 

This run, hide, fear, and cry philosophy 
is an alien and phony thing for Americans, 
It has no place here. Yet all around us we 
hear crybaby sons (Go On and Cry), and 
dire predictions of doom and disaster. We 
hear darkly foreboding fears about the fu- 
ture of the greatest, most powerful nation on 
earth. Where are the American voices of 
confidence, courage, faith, and calm? If we 
start thinking like frightened rabbits, we will 
become frightened rabbits. 

To all these harbingers of doom we recom- 
mend the familiar childhood sneer, “Crybaby, 
cry, stick your finger in your eye.” And 
further this wise quotation from Thomas 
Carlyle, “The first duty of man is that of 
subduing fear. We must get rid of fear; 
we cannot act at all till them. A man’s 
acts are slavish, not true but specious; his 
very thoughts are false; he thinks, too, as 
a slave and a coward, till he have got fear 
under his feet.” 





The Arming of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Clarence Streit, entitled ‘To 
Speed Arming Germany in Freedom's 
Defense,” appearing in the March 1955 
issue of Freedom & Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To SpeeD ARMING GFRMANY IN FREEDOM'S 

DEFENSE 
(By Clarence K. Streit) 

State Department influence is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that the sponsorship 
of the resolution for a convention to explore 
Atlantic union (S. Con. Res. 12; H. Con. 
Res. 73-80) is so predominantly Democratic. 
Many Republicans who privately say they 
favor this resolution have declined to sponsor 
it “at this time.” in deference to a fear 
in State Department quarters that even 
this doubtful hint of administration sup- 
port for it would delay European ratification 
of the London-Paris accords for German 
rearmament. 

This is a mild continuation of the pre- 
vious strategy of the Department, which 
sought to hasten ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community by insisting that 
the United States would consider no alterna- 
tive to it. Since this policy ended instead 
in French rejection of the EDC, after 2 years 
had been wasted, one would have expected 
the Department to have changed its strategy. 

The “no alternative” road to failure was 
taken from the start of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. At that time a top policy- 
maker in the State Department told me he 
feared that if the Atlantic Convention reso- 
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lution were reintroduced in Congress then 
with the backing of Republican Senators 
this would Kill the hopes of ratification of 
the EDC “because the French would much 
prefer an Atlantic union with us.” 

I replied that my own talks with French 
leaders (some of whom I have known for 
25 years) confirmed the premise that the 
French preferred Atlantic Union, but led me 
to the opposite conclusion. Pigeonholing 
the Atlantic Convention resolution in Wash- 
ington, I held, would end in French rejec- 
tion of the EDC, whereas its adoption by 
Congress could be handled by the adminis- 
tration in such a way as to assure previous 
ratification of the EDC. 


THE FRENCH VIEWPOINT 


The French leaders were not only aware 
of the great progress the Atlantic Conven- 
tion resolution had made in the previous 
session of Congress; they knew that John 
Foster Dulles himself had endorsed it pub- 
licly, in writing, when he was a candidate 
for Senator in 1949. The French Committee 
for Atlantic Union had been careful to in- 
form them of this, and had also sent them 
a translation of Mr. Dulles’ Introduction to 
Our New Federalist which he had written 
in 1950 and in which he had favored explor- 
ing Atlantic Union. I knew they knew these 
facts for in 1951 I had personally talked with 
Auriol, Herriot, Bidault, Pleven, de Gaulle, 
Reynaud, Billotte, Maurice Schumann, 
Mollet, Bonnefous, and others. I had also 
had many accasions to learn in the previous 
30 years how deep a scar Senate rejection 
of the League of Nations had left on French 
political thinking, and how much they as- 
sociated the Republican Party with isola- 
tionism. 

In these circumstances, it seemed clear to 
me that the “no alternative’ strategy was 
bound to awaken the worst fears of the 
French regarding the Republicans. To them 
this strategy would mean that once the Re- 
publicans gained power, even Mr. Dulles 
quickly forgot about the Atlantic Convention 
alternative, and even the talk of strengthen- 
ing NATO faded out of the picture then. It 
would mean to them the elimination of all 
hint of the one thing—hope of an eventual 
Atlantic Union—which my policymaking 
friend himself believed would most serve to 
reconcile the French to German rearmament. 

By this strategy the administration delib- 
erately killed even the frail hope that might 
be awakened in France by a few Republican 
Senators continuing to ask for exploration of 
Atlantic Union, as they had in the previous 
Congress. How could such a strategy help 
but convince such key men as Herriot that 
if the French ratified the EDC the United 
States would then withdraw and leave them 
alone with the Germans—just as it had done 
after Clemenceau had renounced his Rhine- 
land policy when Wilson signed the treaty 
guaranteeing France against German attack? 

For such reasons, I forecast the failure of 
the administration's strategy and urged a 
policy of linking the Atlantic Convention 
resolution in Washington with ratification of 
the EDC in Paris, so that the two would ad- 
vance together, step-in-step, through the 
several stages in the legislative process which 
both faced. 

Later I put my thoughts on this subject 
in a memorandum, which I sent to Secretary 
Dulles on February 26, 1953. When the De- 
partment decided to continue with its “no 
alternative” strategy, Senator Kerauver and 
the other Atlantic Union leaders stood aside 
and did nothing to interfere with it; the 
Atlantic Convention resolution was not even 
introduced in the 83d Congress. 

That strategy has thus already had a fair 
trial. Far from speeding Germany's entry 
into the Atlantic defense picture, it has al- 
ready delayed it 2 years. In these pages I 


have long recognized the need of hastening 
to harness German military might to west- 
ern defense, while warning that only through 
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Atiantic 1 could this be done without 
t ia r of German rearm4 
t : + ¢*o ease of freedom 
administration is seeking to 


the London-Paris ac- 
what I have called a mild ver- 
ion of its previous strategy. Happily, it 
t talk publicly now of “no alterna- 
sent alternative, and there is 


tification of 





Live to the pre 
‘ ie e that it does not mean to wait more 
than a few months for ratification of the 
Londor accords. Indeed, there is even 
son cause for hope that, whether or not 
they are ratified in Europe within a few 
months, the administration will then look 
v ‘ e kindly eye on the proposed At- 
] ( entl lL. 
Meanwhile, however, the State Department 
sti ngs to the fallacy that any indication 
s1dministration support of the Atlantic 
venti r lution will retard German 
rearmamen It does this at a time when its 
own Formosa policy, and Khrushchev’s rise 
i » Kremlin to which this policy contrib- 
i. have seriously endangered the Lon- 
don-Paris accords. To hasten their ratifica- 


1 now, Washington needs more than ever 

ve Western Europeans the new incentive 

to ratify which they would have if the ad- 
a green light to the At- 
Convention resolution—even on & 
tep basis that made its adoption 
yn European ratification of the ac- 


mit! tration gave 


ircumstances it seems to me 


In these ¢ 
that I would let the public Judge for itself 
whether the State Department’s strategy, 
or the views I put before it in my 1953 memo, 


have best met the test of time, and best 
meet the present need. I publish that memo 

»w in the special hope that Republicans in 
and administration Ieaders in par- 
will take a new look at this whole 
problem, and if their present strategy fails 
to produce the desired results by the time 
this appears, persist in it no longer but try 
instead the alternative I urged in 1953. 

ro make the following memo apply to the 
present problem, the reader need only sub- 
stitute “London-Paris accords” for “the 
EDC” wherever that term appears. 


general 


ticuiar 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which will pro- 
vide for an increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour, reduce the maxi- 
mum workweek, and extend the cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This measure is identical with the one 
I introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives during the 83d Congress. 

The Presidenth has recently urged the 
Congress to increase the minimum wage 
to 90 cents per hour. Such a recom- 
mendation is inadequate at the present 
time in view of the continuing rapid rise 
of living costs, and certainly does not 
take into consideration increased worker 
productivity. There is no question about 
the fact that since 1938 the minimum 
wage has failed to keep up with the cost 
of living. The unemployment figures for 
1954 are shocking, and with a steadily 
increasing labor force each year, it is 
imperative that the Federal Govern- 
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low-wage earners, who » unable to 
maintain themselves and their families 
during times of economic adjustment. 

Recently in New York a conference of 
shop stewards—representing some 500,- 
000 CIO members in New York City—was 
held to take action for the passage in 
Congress of bills introduced to increase 
the hourly minimum wage to $1.25. 

Two resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously at that conference; one calling 
for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 per hour, and the other calling for 
the extension of minmum wage coverage 
to the retail industry. 

A $1.25 hourly minimum wage would 
puta realistic floor beneath current wage 
levels, and would prevent the exploita- 
tion of substandard, seasonal, and low- 
wage workers. In addition, it would 
bolster our national economy by creating 
more purchasing power, bettering our 
otundard of living ,and contributing to 
fuil employment. 

I urge my colleagues to consider this 
legislation seriously, and to work for its 
early enactment. 


alt 
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Decline in Farm Incomes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] on the subject 
Michigan Farmers Await Action by 
Congress To Combat Declines in Farm 
Income. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


MICHIGAN FARMERS AWAIT ACTION BY CoN- 
GRESS TO COMBAT DECLINES IN FarM INCOME 


(Statement by Senator McNamara) 


The farmers of Michigan are waiting for 
a& message of hope from Washington. 

For many of our smaller farmers, who na- 
tionally account for 98 percent of our farms, 
the continued drop in farm income means 
hardship and sacrifice. This is particularly 
true when lower farm income has to be 
shared with unemployed workers, forced by 
unemployment to return to the farms from 
their city jobs. 

For city workers, the drop in farm income 
means fewer customers, at a time when more 
and better customers are needed for the 
growing production of our factories and 
mills. For them, it means unemployment 
and wasted opportunities. 

In the interests of all of us, Congress must 
not dawdle. We must act quickly to protect 
our farm families directly, and through them 
all of us. 

According to the Department of Commerce, 
farm income in January of this year (the 
latest figures available at this time) was at 
a rate of slightly more than $15 billion per 
year. This is the lowest figure for any Janu- 
ary since the end of World War II. It is the 
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annual rate that is almost $2 | 
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This decline in income does not hie -» 
farmers the same way. It does n 
same thing for those few who own 
gest farms as it does for the great 1 
My concern however is with the n 
the men and women who work the 
farms which make up 98 percent of the far, 
in America. For them, a cut in farm ji; 
may mean an immediate sacrifice of ; 


cago 


It means giving up a hoped-for improven 
in family living, perhaps even some { 
necessity. 
In 1953, when the decline in farm i: 
had begun to draw serious attention to it 
staff people at Michigan State College inter. 
viewed Michigan farmers to find out what 
changes in their plans were being forced on 
them. Here is part of what these interviey 
showed: 
Fifty-three percent of those interviey 
were planning to spend less for new far 
machinery. 
Many others were cutting expenditure 
second hand machinery. 
A third of those answering the questi 
naire were planning to spend less on 
buildings and on overhaul jobs. 
There was less interest in proper fa 
methods, such as applications of lime, pur 
chases of good seed, and improvement of sto 
than in the past. 
Other studies made at the same time 
showed that farmers were postponing pur- 
chases of furniture, automobiles, and freez- 
ers as well as other household appliances 
in my opinion, the most regrettable fact 
revealed by these studies was that many 
farm children were not going to get the 
educations that had been planned for them, 
What new postponements and new sacri- 
fices are being dictated by the continued 
declines in farm income I can only guess, 
since I can find no recent studies that tell 
what they are. 
The fact of these sacrifices 1s underlined 
by the decline in income per capita. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture real- 
ized farm income per capita in 1954 was $903 
a drop of $46 per capita of farm population 
since 1953. 
The drop in per capita income might not 
have been so great if the usual number of 
farm people had been able to move to the 
cities for jobs. However, with unemploy- 
ment in the cities, many who would have 
left the farm stayed home, and many who 
had been laid off in the cities went back 
home. And these people were taken in and 
cared for, whether they brought with them 
a@ proportionate increase in farm income 
or not. 
During the worst of the unemployment in 
Michigan last year, the labor force in Detr 
declined by more than 40,000 workers. There 
is no doubt in my mind that a great many 
of these workers took their families back t 
the farms of America. If these workers and 
other thousands like them escaped from 
acknowledged unemployment in the cit 
they added to the concealed unemployruent 
and the underemployment on our farms 
Those of us who have spent our lives in 
the great cities are deeply concerned with 
this problem of farm income. We are con- 
cerned as neighbors have always been con- 
cerned with each other in America. We 
know also that whatever hurts the farm 
dweller immediately hurts us. Unless farm 
and city move forward vigorously together, 
we share the aches and pains of uncertainty 
and economic stagnation. For these rea- 
sons, we stand ready to help as soon as the 
necessary leadership is forthcoming and & 
challenging program has been offered. 
I know that there are bills before this 
Congress to establish farm policy which 
would assist those who most need assistance 
to create machinery for getting surplus farm 














to those who need them, to create 
nal buying power among city and farm 
“=i T have the honor to be among the 

of some of the proposais. 
e that these proposals, and whatever 
‘onal plans are needed will soon get the 
and earnest attention from this ad- 
ration that they require. The admin- 
n may rest assured that, regardless of 
label, the members of this body are 
ssred to do whatever the welfare of the 

family dictates. 
may be that some of the steps that must 
cen will require the present Republican 
istration to support plans very much 
me that previous Democratic adminis- 
n proposed. There is already evidence 
this will be necessary. However, I am 
re that this will not stand in the way when 
‘a facts Show what action must be taken. 
t, all of us, work together if this great 
m is to be adequately met. 
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Woman’s Place Outside the Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an ad- 
dress delivered at Missoula, Mont., on 
March 27, 1955, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished lady representatives in the 
United States, the Honorable Maurine 
Neuberger, of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives in Oregon. Representative 
Neuberger honored the Montana State 
University by making the main address 
at the annual Matrix Table banquet. 
There is much that is worth while in 
what she had to say. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WoMaAN’s PLACE OUTSIDE THE HOME 
(Address of State Representative Maurine 

Neuberger, of Oregon, at annual Matrix 

Table banquet at University of Montana, 

in Missoula, on March 27, 1955) 

This is my third visit to Missoula. I hope 
it won't be my last, because each trip I have 
made here has been filled with nothing but 
pleasant experiences. However, the first visit 
was the most auspicious, even though I am 
extremely complimented at being asked to 
be your speaker at this annual Matrix Table 
event. 
I came to Missoula on December 20, 1945, 
to get married, and from that day to this 

ere has never been a dull moment. 
Neither Dick nor I had ever been here before, 
wasn't for sentimental reasons such as 
memories of a trysting place or epoch in our 

urtship—merely the fact that our car was 
here 

The car had been driven out by a friend 
in Washington, who was coming before the 
winter snows. Dick had to await his Army 
Cischarge, which didn’t come until later, so 
it Just seemed expedient to go where the 
Car Was. 

Trip No. 2 occurred when I came with 
Dick to attend the meeting of regional 
writers sponsored by the University of Mon- 
tana. We arrived to find that the Outdoor 
Writers of America were convening at the 
same time, so we dubbed ourselvs the Indoor 
Writers but discovered that we spent more 

* outside than did the Outside Writers. 
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The folks here planned so many nice picnics 
and we have memories of good times on 


those occasions—also on tbe great Lolo 
Ten 87 
Trail. 
OUR TIES TO MONTANA ARE MANY 
When Grace Martell called me in Salem 


and proffered the invitation to make trip 
No, 3, I hesitated. I knew the legislature 
would be in full swing at this time and I 
thought discretion might be the better part 
of valor and I should refuse. She gave me 
time to mull it over and I thought my sisters 
in Theta Sigma Phi would regard it as an 
honor for our chapter to have me go; I am 
sort of bored with State legislation this year 
because my thoughts wander to the big 
assembly on Capitol Hill in Washington—it 
would be nice to get away from committee 
hearings for awhile; and I did a little soul 
searching and decided that I wasn’t the in- 
dispensable woman and probably the affairs 
of state would get along at about the same 
clip without me. 

I have a particular interest and affection 
for Montana because of our many friends 
in your State—Jim Vessey and Bud Moore, of 
the Forest Service; the late Elers Koch, who 
knew the Lewis and Clark trail so well; Lyle 
Watts, now of Oregon, who once headed your 
regional foresters; Dr. H. G. Merriam, your 
distinguished professor of literature, who 
taught for a time in Oregon; and K. Ross 
Toole, who is doing such a splendid job with 
the Montana State Historical Society—a feat 
which we in Oregon envy. 

Nor can I come here without mentioning 
my husband's admiration for your State’s 
two outstanding Members of the United 
States Senate. When Dicx arrives in Oregon 
and Washington State for Hells Canyon 
hearings early next month, it will be under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Mon- 
tana’s senior Senator, James E. Murray, of 
the Senate Interior Committee. Senator 
Murray, a veteran, has been more than kind 
to Dick, in guiding a new Senator in his 
major committee assignment. 

MIKE MANSFIELD means a lot to Dick and 
me because he helped us get our marriage 
license when he was a Member of the House. 
Greater love hath no Congressman. Today, 
MIKE is Dick’s weathervane on foreign af- 
fairs. Dick respects MrKke’s vast knowledge 
of the Orient, for he knows that MIKE has 
vast knowledge, both from personal experi- 
ence and out of books—of this cockpit of the 
world. Furthermore, Dick and MIKE have 
a special bond, because both are married to 
girls named “Maurine,” although Maureen 
Mansfield and Maurine Neuberger have 
slightly different spellings of their first 
names. 

I chose as my topic, ‘““‘Woman’'s Place Out- 
side the Home,” because it is appropriate to 
my own experience and because many of you 
as Theta Sig's are career women, probably 
working in some field relating to your jour- 
nalistic training. If you are observing the 
more traditional occupation of “woman’s 
place at home,” you may be looking toward 
the day when the children are self-sufficient 
and you can write a novel, work part time on 
a copy desk, or do an occasional editorial 
or magazine article, or even fill a full-time 
position in advertising or public relations. 


WOMEN HAVE THEIR OWN ROLE IN GOVERNMENT 


Let me say, at the outset, that I don’t con- 
sider myself a feminist. I think women have 
shown that they take their places in various 
activities because of the contribution that 
they make. We can all think of instances 
where the v~artoonist’s picture of the women’s 
club meeting is apropos, but the hundreds of 
thousands of women in organizations contra- 
dict the old picture of the top-heavy fe- 
male uttering nonentities. 

A woman does have a place at home, so 
does the man for that matter. It is an axiom 
old as time. Yet when action by legislation 
can determine what sort of water, meat, 


milk, and ideas flow into a home, perhaps 
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the place of American women is in legisla- 
tive halls too. 

Yet, I was the only woman elected to public 
office in Oregon in 1950, the year I first ran 
for the legislature. That changed and 
this year I have three other women serving 
with me in the House of Representatives. 

During my campaign for office and during 
my legislative experience, I stuck to a few 
issues which interested women particularly. 
Such things as legalizing colored margarine, 
support of legislation to improve our schools, 
lower consumer milk prices, statewide meat 
inspection dominated my time. I informed 
myself completely on these questions, so that 
I could stand my ground under severe com- 
mittee questioning or heated debate on the 
floor. I refused to be switched from my goal 
by extraneous issues. I learned to keep my 
temper when people baited me from the 
audience. A man may be able to fly off 
the handle, but an indignant woman wins 
very few supporters or votes. 

Since women are expected to talk too 
much, I decided to show them that I would 
only talk on issues that were my forte and 
to try to be terse and emphatic. I know 
that I can accomplish more in that way and 
I feel that I have won the respect of the 
hardy males I work with. 


FIFTY-TWO PERCENT OF POPULATION BUT ONLY 
5 PERCENT OF LEGISLATURE 


Oregon is among the States where females 
are in the ascendancy in numbers. But al- 
though women make up 52 percent of the 
population in our State, they form less than 
5 percent of the membership of the legisla- 
ture. 

I often look around me at the rows of 
bearded faces and think of all the outstand- 
ing women I know who should be casting 
yea-and-nay votes on rollcalls which decide 
such important issues as the pay of school- 
teachers, and safety standards in stores and 
industrial plants. 

Consider the question of meat inspection, 
a bill on which my husband and I have long 
worked when he was a member of the State 
legislature with me. Oregon desperately 
necds a valid meat-inspection law. Women 


dia 


are more aware of this than men. They buy 
the family’s pot roast and veal .cutlets. 
They flutter over the children’s health. 


Kitchen and refrigerator are their domain. 
But the legislature had not enough women 
to scatter around the State and tell the 
story—to lobby, if you will, this bill to final 
passage. I believe that a few more women 
might have made the difference in bringing 
this bill from the committee. We have re- 
vived it again this session and seem to be 
getting much better public support. 

I fear that many women abstain from pub- 
lic life because they regard it as a man’s 
realm. Perish the thought. They are as 
equally qualified for public responsibilities 
as a large number of the men I serve with. 
I honestly believe that the hardest part of 
being a politician is the campaign for office. 
It goes against the grain for us to ask people 
to vote for us. The thing you need is assur- 
ance that you have a platform and a plan 
of procedure that you hope coincides with 
the voter. 


A WOMAN CANDIDATE EVEN CAN WEAR A BATHING 
SUIT 


My faith in people is great. I think a wom- 
an candidate with integrity and a few ideas 
can go far in government and politics, al- 
though she may come from a humble family, 
lack a college degree, and even be seen on a 
public beach or fashion show in a bathing 
suit, as once happened to me to the horror of 
friends who were eager to have me go far 
with a political career. 

Of course, after you get elected, you have 
different problems, not all of them con- 
cerned with whether to vote yea or nay. 
Every person who voted for you tends to feel 
that he has a prior claim on your services, to 
get his nephew a job, to investigate his old- 
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eak of favors reminds me of a sto! 
de Tammany Hall He was asked 

ne é employee on trial for serious 
f H estigat 1 fied him the 
t be helped. Later the politi- 
eader got a phone call and the voice 
You and your influence! They con- 
‘ my t her—did you see his rogue’s 
é | re tor paper?” a . 
eplied the 7 mal “and did you 

( ¢ ¢ wi I got him?” 

I one of FI Roosevelt came 
paign triy he was accompanied by Jim Far- 
‘ 1en Democratic national chairman. 
car v speeding along through rows of 
I Scout local constabulary, and police, 
the fast-moving car. Farley 


d to F. D. R. and said, “Do we have to 
fast Roosevelt tossed his head and 


plier Oh, they all know who's in the car.” 

I } that laughed Farley, “but would 
ip a bit so they can see who's with 

< e, when you run for public office, 
you n t always keep the idea in front of 
I might not be elected.” One must 


simist, but one must be prepared 
ke defeat, and take it graciously. 

rhere was a fellow who ran for sheriff and 
ed only 8 votes to his opponent's 325. 


he next morning the defeated candidate 
walked down the street with two large re- 
ivers strapped to his sides. A puzzled citi- 
ven said to him: “What right have you to 


you haven't been elected 
said the other, “but 


ose guns 


iff.’ “I know it 





ybody as unpopular as I am has got to 
carry them 
BE WARY OF PRESSURE AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 
GROUPS 
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public life, you will find yourself sub- 
ject to pressure by all kinds of selfish groups. 
not give a hoot about the 
public interest. All they want is some spe- 
cial privilege granted by Government. You 
best stand up to these pressure lobbies 
if you know that politics is not your whole 
life. And that is where women usually have 

over their male colleagues. 

rhere is a thrill incomparable to any other 
in seeing some pet project on which you have 
abored come to fruition. In the daily grind 


shese groups do 


of politicking there are many frustrations, 
but a successful measure becoming law 
makes all the losses and defeats fade into 
oblivior 

These are some of the advantages and re- 
wards, but I must confess that my idea of 
heaven after the past 12 months of total 


devotion to my husband's campaign and my 
own career is a full day and an evening at 
home. To let the telephone jingle on and 
on and just thumb my nose at it, to clean 


out a closet, to set a batch of sourdough 
bread, and to run out in the garden and see 
what is peeking out on vine, bush, and bor- 
aer 

BACK TO THE KITCHEN SOON—I HOPE 


My good friends and close neighbors have 
become strangers to me, and I used 
a good cook and able to “throw a din- 
for a dozen in no time. I pall now at 
the idea of my ability to get a complete meal 
organized although I am going to have to 
do that very thing in a couple of weeks when 
my husband comes out to the Pacific North- 
west for hearings of his committee regard- 
ing the Hell's Canyon project. 

I have stressed the importance of women 
in just one line of endeavor outside the 
home. It is the area I know best, but I also 
know of women in Theta Sigma Phi, in bus- 
iness and professional clubs, and in retail 
credit, who are doing a commendable job 
and are considered not for their sex, but for 
their job. 
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The old saving “a ¥ ? place is in the 
me may be replace n the days of our 
randdaughters, with “a mother’s place is 
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The Government Under the Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorpD excerpts 
of remarks made by Mr. Victor G. 
Reuther, assistant to the president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
before the Americans for Democratic 
Action convention on March 19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY VICTOR G. REUTHER, 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BEFORE THE 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION CON- 
VENTION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, MARCH 19, 1955 
“Go it alone” in world affairs, “Do it your- 

self’ on the home this is the deplor- 

able level of leadership to which our Gov- 
ernment has fallen under the Republican 
administration. 

Internationally we are isolating ourselves 
more and more from our friends and our al- 
lies. On matters of high national policy in 
domestic affairs, the administration’s answer 
again and again has been to offer the States 
“do it yourself” kits, in place of construc- 
tive national programs. 

Release of the Yalta documents under- 
scores the tragic shortcomings of a foreign 
policy that is tuned more to the expediences 
of domestic political warfare than to the 
grave and urgent responsibilities of world 
leadership, confronted, as it is today, with 
the dangers of a devastating, exterminating, 
and final war. 

Judging by the reaction of European and 
south Asian capitals, release of the Yalta 
documents by the Secretary of State looks 
more like an act of ‘‘massive retaliation” 
against our friends and allies than an act of 
responsible statesmanship. While it appears 
that Dulles, the Republican, will score few, 
if any, net political gains from these docu- 
ments, it is abundantly clear that he as 
Secretary of State (and unfortunately, the 
free world as well) will reap a harvest of 
confusion, division, and further demoraliza- 
tion. 

Also disturbing to us is the question of 
how the uncommitted peoples of the world, 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, the 
people who meet next month at Bandung, 
will view the recent casual announcement by 
President Eisenhower that atomic weapons 
are now routine, that we shall “of course” 
use atomic bombs against military targets 
just as we use bullets. Will not the net 
effect of this serve as a massive psychological 
offensive against our friends and potential 
allies in every corner of the world? Will 
this not create the impression of closing the 
door on the prayers and hopes of people all 
over the world, including the people of our 
own country, that atomic war may yet be 
avoided? 

To a world weary of war and destruction, 
and which desperately hopes for a way to- 
ward peace, do we not tend more and more 


front 
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to isolate ourselves from the fre, 
community when our world programs 
sistance emphasize so heavily the milite,, 
aspects and s0 little the economic he, 
which people desperately need? 

As the Asians and the Africans meet 
month at Bandung, with the Chiness 
munists present as participants, they 
read of what has been put forth in Ame; 
as a bold new program of aid to Asia. 
60 percent military, and allots o1 
million a year for 8 years to economi 
an unspecified part of which will be 
primarily for economic development: 
directly to military defense. 

Time is rapidly running out on the 
tunity that has been given to our « 
to demonstrate to the “have-not” 
of the world that their economic and 
and cultural advancement is a matter of 
importance to us, the greatest of the 
nations of the world. It is time for ; 
bold approach on our part to the 
and hostilities that grow out of the i 
ing gap between the “have” and “have 
nations. Our immediate and whole} 
endorsement of the SUNFED program 
United Nations, inadequate though 
be in scope, is the obvious first ste; 
taken in joining with other “have” : 
to build the essential economic grou: c 
for improved living standards in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect 
ministration which has been so inse 
and lacking in understanding of the 
of other peoples to demonstrate any 
appreciation of the needs of our own 
here on the home front. 

The extent of responsibility recog 
the administration on one domesti 
after another has been to formulate 
ing, eye-catching proposals, leaving 
a major part of the performance, in 


the cost thereof, to the States an 
communities. 
These do-it-yourself kits have 


wrapped up and mailed out on aid t« 
construction, aid to highway construct 
soil conservation, proposals to impr 
standards of unemployment and compe 
sation as well as right-to-work legis 

The administration’s aid-to-school- 
struction bill committed the Federal Gove 
ment to an outlay of less than $70 milli 
year for 3 years, but it was headlined as 
billion program. It was, providing 
States and communities can find the 
billion, which they most certainly c: 

The $101 billion highway program 
posed by the President would cost the St: 
and local communities $870 billion 
Federal Government’s share of $31 billi 
would be financed to the extent of $20 | 
lion by revenue bonds on which the « 
sumers would shoulder the financial | 
den through the gasoline taxes which 
pay. 

The Secretary of Labor speaks out ag 
right-to-work laws which some States 
passed to try to cripple labor unions 
he will not recommend that Congress am¢ 
the Taft-Hartley Act to accomplish wh 
declares to be his purpose. 


The President proposes to bring une! 
ployment benefits up to date and e) 
their duration by sending the States a < 
it-yourself kit of improved standards. ! 
competitive reascus, the States will 
build better laws with these kits and 
President will not ask Congress to di 
job. 


Defending the President's inadequate r« 
ommendation of a 90-cent minimum w: 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor says 
States have the ultimate responsibility 
better labor standards. He should know that 
there would be no.,minimum wage in ™ 
than half the States if left to their discret) 
since they have enacted no minimum-\ 
laws. 





however, the administration's pur- 

been to enrich the few at the ex- 

. the many, it has had more than 

+o offer. It has offered and sought to 

r billions upon billions of dollars. 

+e submerged-oil and mineral lands off- 

. in the Tennessee Valley, in the Pacific 

west, at Niagara Falls, it has offered 

» interests priceless public resources 

ynverted to their own use and profit. 

he most part these plans to plunder 

blic’s domain have been slowed down 

j perhaps blocked. But the effort con- 

‘5. A promise of patents and profits to 

» monopolies on peaceful applications 

e atom is the most recent and most 

of the plans to expropriate the 
wealth for private gain. 

few profited at the expense of the 

- again through $7 billion of tax reduc- 

; in 1954, 90 percent of which went to 

rations and to families on the upper 

f the income scale. The administra- 

fought for this as vigorously in 1954 as 

ear it fought and defeated an attempt 

iress the balance with a small tax re- 

for families with incomes under 


Policy of the administration toward main- 
ce of full employment has been con- 
nt with its bias toward those at the top. 
inker control of its economic policies 
promptly throttled the prosperity of early 
1953 and generated a recession in which job 
sses and short working hours reached the 
equivalent of 5 million totally unemployed. 
With a moderate but highly precarious 
recovery underway over the past few months, 
idministration cheerfully, but without 
ution, predicts satisfactory production and 
employment conditions for the current year. 
But the bankers in high office already are 
applying brakes to the recovery, although 
rly 344 million are totally unemployed, 
nd national output is running some $40 
jillion below where it would be if prosperity 
ind normal growth had not been stifled by 
2 years of incompetent and misguided 
vernment. 
rrying and difficult as the times are at 
home, and dark as the current outlook is 
sur leadership in world affairs, never- 
eless, there has been real evidence that 
e citizens of America, informed of the facts 
and given a choice, will rise to their respon- 


sibility 
IDLY 





to Y¢ 
to 








Unity of the two great labor federations 
will give a new impetus toward the enlarge- 
ment of human rights. It will provide a 
powerful ally to all the many brave groups 
f people who have never faltered in their 
fight to place people first in their programs 
for America. 








Johnny on the Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
cianapolis Star magazine of March 27, 
1955, contained a human-interest story 
about an individual who has become 
something of an institution in the House 
of Representatives—Johnny McCabe. 
The author, Ben Cole, of the Star 
Washington Bureau, has done an excel- 
lent job of portraying the part Johnny 
McCabe has played in the lives of so 
many Members through the years. 
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I well recall what a great help Johnny 
was to me when I first came to this 
Chamber in 1935 as a green freshman, 
after a special election in the Second 
Congressional District of Indiana. This 
Was a lonesome place for me, as the only 
Republican Member from Indiana, and 
1 deeply appreciated the many things 
Johnny McCabe did to make those early 
months easier. I know many other 
Members could attest to the same ex- 
perience. ; 

Johnny McCabe has devoted many, 
many years of helpful service to the 
Members of this House and I am happy 
to offer Mr. Cole’s article in recognition 
of that service: 

JOHNNY ON THE SPOT 
(By Ben Cole, the Star Washington Bureau) 

“Mali Janko” is Slovak for Little John. 

Tt was the happy greeting that used to be 
flung at the little man who strolled the 
streets of Whiting, Ind., before 1919. 

Standing in the sumptuous lobby of the 
House of Representatives, little John McCabe 
looks out the tall windows sometimes and 
sights. 

“Not many there remember Mali Janko 
anymore,” he says. 

Since 1919, the 4-foot 10-inch John Mc- 
Cabe's home has been the United States 
House of Representatives. Its 435 Members 
have been his family. 

The little Hoosier came here under the 
sponsorship of former Congressman Will 
Wood, of Lafayette. He has renrainded, many 
times longer than some of the lawmakers 
who arrived here after him. 

Just what are his duties? He makes 
himself useful and helpful to Republican 
Congress Members. 

If you visit the House, you will see his 
stubby figure moving among the seats on the 
Republican side of the House. Or he may 
take a vacant seat near the cloakroom and 
read a paper, or even doze a bit. 

On very cold mornings, you may see him 
huddled in his overcoat—hatless—walking 
across the Capitol plaza from his hotel to his 
job. And, unless you know who he is, you 
will find yourself thinking, “If he was my 
boy, he’d be wearing a hat.” 

Practically everybody on Capitol Hill knows 
little Johnny McCabe. But not many know 
his story. 

It is the life adventure of a little fellow 
who has always looked up, even to normally 
stubby humans. He weighed in light for 
life’s battle but he took it as it came. 

McCabe could retire on a Federal em- 
ployee’s pension right now if he chose. But 
he won’t because it would mean for him 
loneliness. 

Johnny was born October 6, 1890, on 
Chicago’s south side. His mother, Margaret 
McCabe, died soon after, leaving her three 
boys in the care of a well-meaning father who 
found the job too big. 

James McCabe tried for a time to keep his 
little family together. Johnny, the baby, got 
in a year or so at Oliver Wendell Holmes 
School in Chicago; but eventually the family 
broke up. 

The boys went out onto the street. James 
McCabe went West. When Johnny was 9 
years old, he learned his father had been 
killed in a railroad accident; but he never 
learned the details. 

Little Johnny’s wanderings took him 
eventually to a farm in Morocco,Ind. There 
he happened to meet George Collins, a sa- 
loonkeeper from Whiting, who happened to 
come down for a visit one weekend. 

The tiny orphan from Chicago and the 
hearty, laughing Collins from dusty and 
busy Whiting became a team, instantly. 
When Collins went back to his saloon, he 
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took with him the little boy from the farm. 

Collins educated the lad, gave him things 
to do around the saloon. 

A little fellow, Johnny had to put up with 
a great deal. 

“I had to work twice as hard as bigger 
boys,” he says. “People would say, ‘Only 
pay Johnnny half as much because he’s only 
half as big.’” 

It was the gaslight era, 1903-1904. Col- 
lins, a 35-year-old childless widower, and his 
tiny friend took life pretty much as they 
found it. 

The abrasive days gave Johnny McCabe 
two philosophies that he recites almost 
daily: 

“I like everybody; everybody likes me.” 

And: “I always keep my nose clean.” 

Nobody lives his philosophies more scru- 
pulously. The capitol dome would totter if 
Johnny McCabe ever spoke ill of a living 
soul. And the polished mace of the House 
of Representatives might well rust away be- 
fore Johnnny McCabe would be caught in 
political knavery. 

As a boy—a very little boy—Johnny got 
shoved around a lot; but it didn’t matter 
much. 

He was strong for his size, and healthy. 

“We had three good lakes to swim in when 
we were boys around Whiting,’ he remem- 
bers. “But we swam in the dirty old Calumet 
River, because it was more fun to dive off 
the boxcars.” 

Later, Johnny’s prowess as & swimmer 
stood him in good stead. He was in the 
West Indies last year when he hired a native 
boat to take him to his ship in the bay. 
Halfway out, the bottom of the local taxi 
boat simply fell away. Everybody was 
dumped into the water. Little Johnny pad- 
died around contentedly until he was res- 
cued. 

“I'd have drowned if I couldn't swim,” he 
says simply. 

When Johnny grew into manhood, he was 
still a boy in size. 

“There was a law in Chicago against chil- 
dren appearing on the stage. They were 
giving the Squaw Man at the old Calumet 
Theater. There was a part for a little kid, 
but they couldn’t get one. Somebody said, 
‘Why not get little Johnny McCabe over at 
Whiting.’”’ 

The director summoned the young man 
from Whiting. His size was right. His voice 
was right. 

“But this kid is liable to blow his lines 
and start cussing right in the middle of the 
scene,” the director objected. 

Johnny told him, “No, I won't. 
cuss.” 

The leading man stuck up for Johnny's 
purity of speech; and the little man was 
hired. He finished the Squaw Man and 
played several other roles around Chicago 
the next 2 years. 

Eventually, he met State Senator James 
Nejdl, of Lake County. Nejdl took McCabe to 
Indianapolis as an employee of the Indiana 
senate. on 


If the State senator’s idea was to have a 
sort of watch-fob employee, Johnny missed 
the point. 

“Everybody was kind to me,” he says. 

In Indianapolis, McCabe worked in the en- 
grossing room as a messenger. General as- 
sembly bills were still hand engrossed in 
those days. 

It was because of his Indiana senate job 
that McCabe came to Washington. His 
friends in the State senate wrote numerous 
letters to Congressman Wood asking him to 
get the youth from Whiting a job. 

He was invited to come here and take a 
$120-a-month job as a House attendant. He 
had been making $75 a month in the State 
senate. It was wealth undreamed of. 


I won't 
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McCabe stil ws back to Whiting on elec- 
( He follows the events of his home- 
wit! meticulous care. 
Nowac he watches the obituary notices 
v : t d occasional sigh. 
Be e “I always had an inferiority com- 
pilex never married, never had a 





his family home. 


his 


¢ ngress is ! 
I longer “Hello Mali Janko.” There 
prot aren't more than 2 or 3 Members 
‘ cC € who ever heard the words. 
B chee “Hello, Johnny,” greets him 
everywhere he goes; a little gnomelike guy 


of friends to kind of help rub 
ness that has been such a big 





New Accord With Canada on Basic For- 
eign Policy Issues Is Important For- 
ward Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


JUDD. Mr. Speaker, vnder leave 
rranted to extend my remarks in the 


IN THI 


Ar, 


RecorpD. I include the following article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 
New Accorp WitH CANADA FEATHER IN 
DvuLLes’ CaP 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

John Foster Dulles’ achievements as Sec- 
retary of State are far greater than he gets 
credit for 

rhe commotion over his publishing the 
minutes of the Yalta Conference has ob- 
cured his latest great contribution to the 
free world’s cause—achievement of a sort 
of reconciliation of United States policy 
with that of Canada, our neighbor and clos- 

t ally 

Not that there had been a quarrel. But 
curing the last few years Canada has tended 
to follow London in looking upon the Com- 
munist danger in Asia as somehow different 
and smaller than the Soviet threat to Europe. 


Canada’s Secretary for External Affairs, 
Lester Pearson, seemed at times to be sug- 
resting that Canada would go its own sweet 


way if the United States insisted on using 
force to stop further aggression by Red 
China, 
MODIFIES VIEW 

Then. just before Mr. Dulles’ visit to Ot- 
tawa, Mr. Pearson reversed—or at least, mod- 
ined—his previous position in a public 
speech. In a somewhat labored explanation 


of his previous view that the “days of rela- 
tively easy and automatic (Canadian) rela- 
tions with the United States were over”, 
the Minister admitted that “the neutral- 
ity of either of us, if the other were engaged 
in & major war in which its very existence 
were at stake, would be unthinkable.” 

Since, as things now stand, the United 
States and not Canada is pushing a policy 
of Asian defense, this is tantamount to say- 
ing that should our defense of the Formosa 
Strait lead to a war with Red Russia as 
well as with Red China, Canada would come 
in on our side. 

DIVIDED OPINION 

This important admission, whose great im- 
portance has been overlooked in the United 
States, seems to have divided public opin- 
jon in Canada. 

Canadian Socialists claim to have been 
horrified at Mr. Dulles’ “calm acceptance of 
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the possibility of a world war over islands 
that are inconsequential”"—Matsu and the 
Quemoys. (They must know that the issue 
in the Formosa Strait is no more the little 
islands than it was the city of Danzing in 
World War II. It is simply whether or not 
Communist aggression is to be stopped. 
Where it is stopped is of secondary im- 
portance.) 
SHIFT TO DETERMINATION 

On the other hand, the experienced editor 
of the Montreal weekly Ensign, Robert Key- 
serling, in a striking editorial, notes that 
Mr. Pearson's statement represents a shift 
from “London's appeasement” to “Washing- 
ton’s measured determination.” 

Mr. Keyserling attributes this shift—by in- 
ference—to three things: Mr. Dulles’ visit to 
Canada, the pro-American attitude of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and the anti- 
Communist views of the “vast majority of 
Canadians.” 

But whatever the cause, 
about this needed clarific 
tude of the Canadian 
small feather in the « 


of State. 


to have brought 
ation in the atti- 
Government is no 
ap of our Secretary 





Progress of South Carolina Schools in 
Last Decade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Jesse T. Anderson, State superintend- 
ent of education, headed “South Caro- 
lina Schools Have Made Biggest Progress 
in Last Decade—Average Annual Salary 
for Teachers Doubled.” - The article was 
published in the Columbia Record, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SovuTH CAROLINA ScHOOLS Have MapdE BIGGEST 
PROGRESS IN Last DecaDE—AVERAGE ANNUAL 
SALARIES FOR TEACHERS DOUBLED—VALUE OF 
BuILDINGS MAKES JUMP FROM $58 To $100 
MILLION—ENROLLMENT OveR HALF MIL- 
LION—DAILY ATTENDANCE UP—INSTRUCTION 
Is IMPROVED 


(By Jesse T. Anderson, State superintendent 
of education) 

In the 10-year period from 1944 to 1954, 
there was probably more educational prog- 
ress made in South Carolina than in any 
other comparable period since the establish- 
ment of our present public school system. 

The value of school buildings has increased 
from $58 million in 1944-45 to more than $190 
million at the present time. Approximately 
$100 million of this increase took piace be- 
tween 1951 and 1955. The average salary of 
teachers has gone from $1,055 to $2,803. 
School enrollments have grown by 100,000 
pupils to a staggering 550,000, and average 
daily attendance has increased from around 
80 percent to almost 85 percent. The in- 
structional program has shown many im- 
provements since the 12-year program was 
introduced into the public schools in 1945. 

COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

The greatest visible sign of progress has 
occurred in the 4 years since 1951, when the 
general assembly enacted legislation estab- 
lishing a 3 percent sales tax, pledged for edu- 
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eation, and setting up the Educati: 
nance Commission to administer Stat. 
ported building and transportation pr 
More than $125 million has been a 
for school buildings since 1951: 27 
buildings aid additions have been com; 
several hundred old buildings have 
renovated, and other buildings are 
construction or funds have been a) 
for them. 
Construction has been under the dir 
of architects and our new schools 
most modern and up to date that it i 
ble to have. A clear picture of the | 
program is given in a bulletin entitied 
cational Revolution,”’ published by the 
of our distinguished past governor, Jam: 
Byrnes. 
Eighteen States in the Nation have 
schoolchildren than South Carolina, b 
3—New York, Pennsylvania, and Te 
built more classrooms than did South 
lina in 1952-53. Although these 
topped South Carolina in number of « 
rooms constructed, the ratio of new 
rooms to schoolchildren was smaller i1 
them than in South Carolina. 


FEWER SMALL SCHOOLS 


One result of the construction of s 
fine school buildings has been the redu 
in the number of small, inadequate 
in our State. There were 3,623 schoo! 
ating in South Carolina in 1944-45; by 
51 the number had been reduced th: 
consolidation and reorganization to 
In 1953-54 only 2,136 schools were 
operated and possibly 500 more will be « 
as soon as allocated funds have been 
for construction. 

The adminisfration of our school: 
shown marked improvernent as schoo] 
trict reorganization has moved forward 
recently as 1948, when a general survey o 
schools was made, there were 1,680 s 
districts in South Carolina. In 1949 in many 
counties of the State plans were set 
motion which by 1951 had reduced ou: 
ministrative units to 1,220. Under the 
school law, the county boards of educat 
and the educational finance commission 
further consolidated these districts int: 
administrative units. 


FINANCING, SERVICES IMPROVED 


The fact that units are larger has m: 
possible to finance better supervisory pro- 
grams, to expand instructional offerings 
school sizes expanded, to increase services to 
children and adults in the communitie 
to organize better record-keeping meth 
The districts have been so organized 
consolidated that there are now er! 
pupils of each race to warrant one or n 
accredited high schools per race in e: 
district. 

The per pupil expenditure in South Caro- 
lina has increased from $66 in 1944-45 
$173 in 1954-55, but South Carolina 
ranks 43d in per pupil expenditures. 

It is interesting to note that in scho 
construction our State stands near the to; 
but 42 States spend more per child, for opera- 
tion of the schools, than South Caroli 
The 5 States spending less per pupil are 
in the South. 

The State spending the smallest amou! 
per pupil is Mississippi with $103, while t! 
highest State is New York, which spends 
$356 per pupil. The national average 1s 
$247 per pupil. 

It can easily be seen that South Carolina 
has spent during these years a larger per- 
centage of the school dollar in buildings than 
most of the other States of the Nation. Th! 
was necessary, in order that equal faciliti 
might be provided in South Carolina 4 
once and that facilities might be adequate 
for all of the children. 


INCREASE IN STATE SUPPORT 


The increase in State support for pu 
schools has not been limited to school 
struction and transportation, The 4] 





1959 
in for operation of the schools, includ- 


‘te ichers’ salaries, was $9 million in 1944, 
9 lion in 1949, and $45 million in 1954, 





$29 mil 


he total appropriation on the State level for 
-.» current year is more than $60 million, of 
gnich approximately $1544 million goes into 


yuilding and transportation programs. 
“ sshool transportation is now completely 
snanced by the State. During the 1953-54 
—-nool year, 4,000 State-owned buses trans- 
-+eqd 232,000 children to and from school 
iay, almost half of those enrolled. 
, 1943-44, there were only 1,528 buses 
‘ad yperated, most of these owned by the 
; and less than 75,000 students of the 
450,000 enrolled were transported. 
e number of buses and of pupils trans- 
has practically doubled since 1951 
he State began paying the total cost of 
portation. 
iay the Educational Finance Commis- 
ipervises the transportation program 
the State Highway Department has 
e of the servicing of the buses and the 
g of the drivers. 


NEW CERTIFICATION 


In 1945 the new certification program for 
ers was inaugurated and since that time 
ers’ qualifications have steadily gone 

up. The State-adopted salary schedule, with 
rements for experience and for higher 
ilifications, has encouraged teachers to 

e up graduate studies and raise their cer- 
te levels. It is safe to say that the teach- 

ers in our schools today are better qualified 

those of any previous period. Our 

eat problem is the shortage of these quali- 
fied persons. 

In spite of the increases in State aid for 
teachers’ salaries, and in spite of the fact 

many districts supplement the State 
the average salary ($2,803) is still too 

w to attract our most promising young 
people into the profession. 

This is a problem that the layman can help 
solve. Everyone wants good teachers for his 
child, but few parents encourage their chil- 
dren to enter the teaching profession. There 
we many advantages in the teaching pro- 

‘ion, not the smallest of which is the 

satisfaction that comes from being a teacher, 
from rendering a great service, and from 
the affection and respect of growing 
chiuaren,. 


ning 
ulning 


STATE’S TEACHER LOAD 


The shortage of teachers is partly respon- 
sible for another problem—the teacher load. 
The teacher-pupil ratio in South Carolina 
has been criticized because many teachers 
have 40 to 50 pupils in a classroom. Our 
verage teacher load is only 26 pupils as 
compared to North Carolina’s 29. 

South Carolina does not provide in the 
salary schedule or law for principals, super- 
visors, or special teachers to receive State aid 
unless they are counted against the enroll- 
ment; and some schools may overload their 
classrooms in order for special teachers to 
qualify for State aid. 

We believe in special teachers and feel 
that the solution of this problem can par- 
tially be accomplpished by the State’s allow- 
ing State aid for nonteaching principals and 
special teachers such as music and art teach- 
ers and supervisors. 

It has been proposed to the legislature in 
our budget request that one special teacher 
or nonteaching principal or supervisor be 
allowed for every 20 teachers in a school sys- 
tem and that our enrollment requirement 
per teacher for State aid in large elementary 
schools be reduced from 36 to an average en- 
roliment of 34. It is our opinion that this 
would help solve some of the crowded class- 
room conditions, 


QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


ll of the improvements and problems we 
have mentioned thus far have their roots and 
their reasons for existence in one central 
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idea—that we might have the best instruc- 
tion for all our children. 

The instructional program is the heart of 
education; for buildings, transportation fa- 
cilities, funds for operating, and the training 
of teachers would have no purpose if there 
were no instructional program. 

It is somewhat more difficult, however, to 
pinpoint imprpovements in instruction than 
in other areas, for obviously one cannot 
quote a statistic to show that children are 
being taught better than they were some 
years ago. There are indications other than 
statistics, however, pointing to improvements 
in instruction. 

MORE GRADUATING 


One of these is the fact that more children 
are staying in school until graduation, indi- 
cating that instructional programs are more 
nearly meeting their needs. Dropouts have 
been steadily decreasing. 

Of the class which enrolled in the first 
grade in 1933, only about 10 percent were 
enrolled in the 1lith grade in 1943. (There 
was no 12th grade at that time.) However, 
of the class which enrolled in the first grade 
in 1943, more than 22 percent were enrolled 
in the llth grade in 1953. 

Although not all of these will remain in 
school until graduation, approximately 1914 
percent of the original first grade is enrolled 
in the 12th grade of 1954-55. We are still 
losing too many children from school before 
graduation, but these figures indicate we 
are making progress in this field. 

Another indication of improvement in the 
instructional program is the keen interest 
on the part of teachers and administrators 
in professional organizations. 

They are not only joining but are par- 
ticipating in, to an increased degree, such 
organizations as the National Education As- 
sociation, the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, the State education associations, the 
State school board association, the National 
Association of School Administrators, and so 
on. 

Through participation in such organiza- 
tions on the State, regional, and national 
levels, educational leaders get new ideas, a 
broader concept of the total task of educa- 
tion, and a valuable knowledge of successes 
and failures in other areas. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


Teachers are continually seeking materials 
that will help them do a better job of in- 
struction. In this area, the State Depart- 
ment of Education is assisting by directing 
the writing and publishing of curriculum 
guides in several fields. 

Already outlines of courses of study in the 
field of social studies has almost been com- 
pleted. Being prepared are outlines for 
physical education, health, and citizenship. 
A number of other instructional materials 
have also been published by the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Two publications of the Department are 
specifically designed to help improve the 
school programs. One of these, The Story 
of a Good School, shows pictorially what 
makes a good school program. The second 
publication, How Good Is Our School, is sim- 
ilar to a check list and is designed to help 
educators and laymen study the school pro- 
gram in order to make long-range plans for 
improvement. 

Still another indication of improvement 
in instruction is the broadening of the cur- 
riculum made possible with the coming of 
the 12-year program. 

Boys and girls now receive more guidance 
and counseling than formerly; more voca- 
tional training is offered; there is time for 
such courses as driver training, home and 
family living, physical education, special 


training for the handicapped, and so on, 
Children have far broader understandings 
and breadth of knowledge than children of 
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15 or even 10 years ago and much of this is 
due to the 12-year program. 


TRAINING OF DRIVERS 


Driver training is proving a valuable 
course in helping to teach saiety. The State 
department of education has for a number 
of years encouraged the teaching of this 
course, and some time ago the State board 
of education implemented the work of the 
department by recommending that at least 
the classroom phase of this training be of- 
fered in all high schools. 

As they become able financially the 
schools are offering the behind-the-wheel 
training also. 

The classroom instruction in driver train- 
ing in the eighth grade, begun only recently, 
apparently will be quite successful since stu- 
dents in that grade are normally just reach- 
ing the legal driving age of 14. 

CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


The citizenship training being offered the 
boys and girls in today’s schools is of a high 
caliber and extends throughout the grades. 

While we have quite adequate textbooks 
in this field and while several courses in our 
high schools are built around citizenship 
training (9th-grade civics, 1lth-grade Ameri- 
can history, 12th-grade citizenship), all 
through the grades, from the Ist to the 12th, 
the students are having experiences in citi- 
zenship. 

They hold school elections, they work in 
committees on school problems, they serve 
as officers of school organizations and as safe- 
ty-patrolmen, and in every class they have 
opportunities to gain a wholesome and rich 
respect for American ideals and institutions. 

There is much more that we could say 
about improvements in our schools, but the 
best evidence is to be found in the schools 
themselves. We cordially invite laymen to 
visit the schools in their communities and 
compare them with those of 15 or 20 years 
ago. 

There is now widespread interest in educa- 
tion on the part of laymen. This is a healthy 
sign, for the growing complexity of school 
problems demands the best thinking of 
everyone; members of the profession cannot 
solve all these problems alone. 

As the total population comes to recognize 
the value of education for the future ad- 
vancement of our State, we shall see con- 
tinued improvement in the education pro- 
gram of South Carolina, 





New Program To Meet New Perils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on civil defense written by James K. 
Sparkman which appeared in the March 
19, 1955, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate and renew my request that the 
most effective way for Congress to full- 
fill its responsibilities in this vital area 
is to establish a joint committee on civil 
defense along the lines of the proposed 
bill, Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, 
submitted by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SYMINGTON!] and myself, 











There being no objection, the article 


New ProcraM To MerT New 
PERILS 


(By James K. Sparkman) 
Development of hydrogen bombs and 
f disclosure of the scope of H-bomb 
ve fallout are forcing civil de- 
fense planning along a new course Of pro- 


w intricate and formidable the mas- 








‘ task of defen American cities has 
be nd how urgently defense measures 
t weighed by engineers and na- 
were pinpointed here this 
wert a meeting of the National Advisory 
< i of the Federal Civid Defense Ad- 
a series of meetings scheduled 
» keep pace with quickening de- 
ires committee members heard 
ne of the national plan for H-bomb 
( defe 
A new determination to evacuate as thor- 
d quickly as possible every major 
€ d t air attack. 
“Al program to counter fallout peril 
rn mall-town citizens f:0m areas 
downwind of possible target cities, or alert- 
e take shelter for hours—or even 
‘ te ny thermonuclear attack.” 
rhe advisory committee, a small group 
of governors, mayors, and others closely in- 
i the problems facing civil de- 
fense te acts both as an impartial 
I 3 appraise proposed Civil Defense 
Administration moves and, as individuals, di- 
rectly concerned with defense of cities and 
citizens, to suggest additional measures for 
consideration by the President and the 
FCDA 
At this Nation's top citizens’ defense head- 
quarters—moved here from Washington as 


one step to physical dispersal of the Federal 
Government—committee members, cleared 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, left the 
meeting room solemn faced after 2 days of 
brisk discussion of the unprecedented prob- 
lems facing urban, suburban, and rural 
defense. 

The committee members were officially 
briefed on improvements completed in the 
joint United States-Canada radar chains that 
arc across the northern plains and tundra. 
They heard of recent changes in the me- 
chanics for bringing an air alert down from 
these outposts for distribution to the indi- 
vidual States and relay to the cities (now 
& 15-minute task). In detail, they consid- 
ered proposed delegation of FCDA powers to 
the United States Weather Bureau for de- 
fense against fallout and plans for intensi- 
fying the radiological monitoring program in 
all areas within possible fallout zones. 


AWARENESS IS SLOW 


Today's defense task, Val Peterson, FCDA 
Administrator, has stated openly, “staggers 
the imagination,” but is not impossible with 
full citizen cooperation. Yet the warnings 
he and his staff put forward cannot be mini- 
mized. 

Jnless temporary steps are taken and un- 
less long-range measures are begun now to 
hedge against future weapons developments, 
they state calmly, the loss of American lives 
and property could be catastrophic and, at 
worst, possibly overwhelming to the Nation 
and its way of life. 

That the majority of Americans, including 
many Officials, are only now becoming aware 
of the challenge of the defense problem is 
not, this correspondent believes on the basis 
of 5 years’ coverage of the subject, indicative 
that the problems have been unknown. A 
devoted nucleus of patriotic defense workers 
in almost every city has known of the capa- 
bilities of atomic warfare all too well 
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Now it is the changing nature of the atom- 
war threat that is commanding public at- 
tention, alerting the Nation’s cities to a de- 
gree impossible before. 

Five years ago, in the days when A-bombs 
were only 2 to 10 times bigger than those 
exploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
American city dwellers were advised to duck 
for cover when siren unded. They were 
told that the centers of concrete multistory 
buildings would offer a measure of protection 
against blast and substantial shielding 
against A-bomb radiation unless they hap- 
pened to be squarely below the point of 
explosion 

The general 








reaction to this data was 
“business as usual,” dé te defense wardens’ 
caution that large areas of many older cities 
simply do not have modern, blast-resistant 


buildings. Many city dwellers concluded 
that they would worry about shelter when 
the time came—just as many 100K for exit 


signs only after the fire warning is sounded. 

Civil-defense leaders knew that evacua- 
tion would offer far greater safety, but the 
lack of an adequate radar detection system 
and warning network made the possibility 
of evacuation slim. 

In appeals for spotters to sup- 
plement the then-existing radar stations in 
the northern tier of stations, defense officials 
openly admitted that one Minnesota house- 
wife, for instance, might be all the would 
stand between a flight of bombers from the 
Arctic and a complete surprise attack on 
Chicago. Without her telephone call to the 
Ground Observer Corps station, bombers 
might reach the city with no more than 5 
minutes’ alarm; even with such a call, the 
time would be likely be too little for evacua- 
tion. 

Today the situation has shifted—though 
not enough to make any early civil-defense 
efforts waste. Campaigns to plan shelters, 
to reduce neighborhood fires, or to train 
rescue or life-saving personnel are now 
equally or more important. 

With construction of the pine tree and 
DEW (distant early warning) radar lines 
circling across Canada, American and Ca- 
nadian centers of production have been given 
additional hours in which to evacuate. 

And with the construction of hydrogen 
bombs this warning has been made pos- 
sible mone too soon. As defense planners 
now see it, the stark fact stands that there 
is simply no shelter in a target area, 


EVACUATION PLAN 


A bomb, AEC test shots indicate, capable 
of vaporizing sand and coral in a 175-foot 
deep and mile-wide crater, will obliterate 
even the stoutest of building in its prim- 
ordial heat and astronomical pressures. 

It is doubtful whether underground shel- 
ters of any depth would be adequate in the 
target area unless a series of massive air- 
lock doors were set far below the earth’s 
surface, engineers believe. Only the strong- 
est shelters might be sufficient 3 to 7 miles 
from the blast; substantial destruction could 
be expected 10 miles out or more. 

Space—emptying a city in a matter of 
hours—is, defense planners believe, the sole 
answer today. They believe cities have not 
one instant to spare in developing an iron- 
clad plan for removing every possible man, 
woman, and child from the densely settled 
areas of cities out to points 15 to 20 miles 
from the edge of the metropolis. 

An intense traffic study made in Milwaukee 
last fall has shown that this can be done. 
Tentative plans in St. Louis, Mobile, Ala., 
San Francisco, Detroit, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Minneapolis, and a few other cities 
have proved of immense value in spotlight- 
ing other phases of the problems involved— 
mass feeding, housing, and others. 

In all these plans the family automobile 
becomes the workhorse, since it, rather than 
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fixed public transportation, {: 
enough to be steered clear of fal 
and be routed clear of tempor 
necks. Trucks and buses would be 
usable. 

From the Milwaukee study it i 
every major city should be givi: 
attention to the question of ¢ 
highways. Such modest measurs 
not more than $300,000) as wider 
streets, widening one bridge and bui 
other, and prohibiting longtime pa: 
8 streets (so that owners, presumat 
be near) are estimated to raise the M 
kee escape rate 20,000 or more pe: 
hour. A $6 million investment, it 
mated, would cut the evacuation tin 
8 to 7 hours; freeways leading into t} 
town area might reduce it to 4. 
SCENE OF THE WEEK 


Smalltown residents, defense cl 
believe, must couple fallout possibilitic 
the local weather reports. Or, sugges 
Peterson, “they can build a simple 
the backyard, stock it with food and 
and forget about the Russians.” 

In years to come only the gradual d 
of industry—spreading the Nation's ; 
tion eggs into so many baskets that 
them will be an impossible task eve 
intercontinental rockets—can offer incr¢ 
safety against supersonic, earth-circlins 
siles, keymen here believe. 

Factories, they say, need not be m 
Texas or the hills of Tennessee 
building the new expansion 10 or 20 milk 
away—outside the radius of 1 hit or pa 
tern of hits—will drastically reduce 
vulnerability of industry. Eventu 
knockout blow might become too diffic 
to attempt. 

None of these measures, dedicated 
defense workers insist, should be take 
detract from the most basic rule, stated s 
cinctly in the preface to the Milwaukee tr 
study report: 

The best civil defense is peace. 












































































Assembly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an addr‘ 
by Dr. Vince Nagy, former Minister of 
the Interior in Hungary, and now Vice 
President of the Hungarian National 
Council. 

The address was delivered at 4 
plenary meeting of the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations in New York, and 
was forwarded to me by Mr. William A. 
Fuzy, of East Chicago, Ind., an outstanc- 
ing representative in Indiana of Hun- 
garian-American citizens. The address 
by Dr. Nagy includes a resolution acted 
upon by the assembly. 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the assem)!y 
the solemn declarations signed by the exiled 
leaders from behind the Iron Curtain in 
Philadelphia and Williamsburg in 1951 and 
1952 can be considered as the first docu- 
ments eventually leading to the foundation 





assembly of Captive European Na- 
n though the idea was not con- 
ed until later. In these declarations we 
‘pledged our determination and good 
advocate the federal idea to the 
yporing central and east European na- 
~- after the liberation of our countries. 
ndeed, in the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
, Nations we have already realized while 
emigration this cooperation based on the 
ral idea. We have achieved this federal 
eration here, on the free soil of the 
ted States of America, whose history, in- 
itions, and constitutional structure are 
most eloquent examples of the federal 
ijea in practice and its weil-proven success. 
We believe that we can justly claim—with- 
ing into the mistake of self-compla- 
: that our assembly has done a good 
despite the short period of time that has 
d since its foundation. The facts 
that we have achieved genuine Co- 
ion, that the fate of our peoples suf- 
under the same tyrannical power, 
extensively and repeatedly discussed by 
that we had instructive arguments and 
» able to reach sober compromises, all 
tributed significantly to prepare our na- 
ind ourselves for the great tasks to be 
d after the liberation, notably the re- 
truction and rehabilitation of every- 
that has been destroyed in our Coun- 
in the legal, political, and economic 
and the laying down of the founda- 
for a@ brotherly cooperation between 
the neighboring nations. 
I am deeply convinced that our nations 
be able to hold their ground in the 
ing worldwide economic competition only 
they are united in one or several federal 
i There seems to be little doubt about 
that the large economic units will be able 
secure the greatest prosperity to their 
! tive populations. Without federation, 
the small states of central and east Europe 
would again face national disaster. 
We, the exiled leaders of our enslaved na- 
ns, have the sublime task of preparing 
» future of those nations. Here on the 
tree soil of the democracy, we have the right 
nd every opportunity to form and mold the 
future of our nations and that of entire 


e 
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Yes, ladies and gentlemen; I said Europe. 
Because we are not only central and east 
iropeans. This labeling, this political regi- 
sntation, was created only by the existence 
the Iron Curtain. Before the Iron Cur- 
1 rolled down on our nations we were all 
Europeans, without any adjectives: Euro- 
peans not only by force of geography, of our 
vast, unbroken territory, but also by force 
{ our deep roots in European culture. Our 
‘tions were not only the beneficiaries and 
recipients, but also most constructive ele- 
ments of the magnficent European culture, 
which eventually served as the basis of Amer- 
ican culture and progress also. Our Hun- 
garlan universities and other cultural insti- 
our Hungarian scientists, writers, 
‘tists, and composers as well as those of the 
other Central and East European nations all 
have contributed innumerable outstanding 
achievements to the culture of Europe and 
mankind in general. Yes; we were Euro- 
eans and not simply East Europeans, whom 
Moscow's agents would now like to sever 
irom the body of Europe with the Iron Cur- 
‘ain, turning us into part of Asia with a 
large-scale social, political, and economical 
operation, 
We are deeply convinced that this tyran- 
| and insane experiment will not succeed. 
Just as there are physical and mathematical 
impossibilities, there are psychical impossi- 
bilities also. One of these is to eliminate 
‘rom man all his inborn spiritual and moral 
yearnings. It is for example impossible to 
Ceprive man of his desire for spiritual, cul- 
|, and moral betterment in addition to 
‘ulfilling his physical, material needs, These 
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desires exist in the Russian people too, al- 
though the Russian man had little oppor- 
tunity even during the Tzarist rule to satisfy 
them. Consequently they can hardly com- 
pare the good and the bad, the favorable and 
the detrimental in this case as in many 
others, too. Our nations, on the other hand, 
were in full possession on these blessings: the 
achievements of democracy and culture, even 
if not always to the same extent. Our co- 
nationals behind the Iron Curtain were 
thrust from a high economic and cultural 
standard into the depths of Bolshevik rule, 
where the heartwarming and indispensable 
light of humanitarian ideas, moral truth, 
right and freedom is obscured and where the 
hammer and sickle inflict severe wounds on 
our brethren’s bodies and souls. As a con- 
sequence our conationals burn with a not 
too well concealed, genuine desire and de- 
termination to change their situation. No 
tyrannical power, no hypocritical tactics can 
ever make them believers in communism. 
Thousands and hundred thousands of 
Malenkovs and Mitsurins and thousands of 
Russian generals will never be able to turn 
our compatriots into determined Commu- 
nists, ready to work until exhaustion or even 
die for Moscow's plans for world domination. 

In their courageous stand our nations need 
help. The Iron Curtain will certainly not 
crumble at mere words. Our nations, 100 
million enslaved people expect the word of 
encouragement from the leaders of the free 
nations; than that, they exnect determined, 
energetic, but peaceful action against their 
oppressors. 

The resolution submitted here contains 
our demands. Our peoples expect and hope 
the realization of these demands from the 
free nations. 

We demand free elections in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries and, as a natural precondition, 
the creation of adequate circumstances war- 
ranting such elections. Only under these 
circumstances can it be hoped that our na- 
tions regain their national sovereignty and 
the freedom to elect their own parliamen- 
tary representatives and governments. 

By requesting the free nations to adopt the 
resolution submitted by us, we do not wish to 
induce the governments of the free world 
and the United Nations to present such de- 
mands to the Soviet Union, against which 
the latter could raise objections as unheard 
of, unprecedented, or illegal demands which 
interfere with the internal affairs of inde- 
pendent states. On the contrary, in the 
Yalta agreement the Soviet Union herself 
pledged to respect the independence and the 
sovereignty of our nations and the Com- 
munist puppet governments of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries obliged themselves in the sep- 
arate peace treaties to give and secure the 
people the human rights, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and freedom to as- 
semble. 


For 9 years now the Soviet Union has mis- 
used her military power. Every hour of every 
day during these 9 years, the Soviet Union 
has violated and trampled the Yalta agree- 
ment, as well as the peace treaties signed 
with our nations, under the terms of which 
the Soviets were bound to respect the hu- 
man rights and the freedom of our nations. 

The time has come for the free nations 
represented in the United Nations organi- 
zation to take an energetic action against 
the Soviet Union and its puppet govern- 
ments. The representatives of the free na- 
tions in the United Nations shall declare: 

“We had enough of hypocrisy. For 9 years 
we numbly watched the frivolous play the 
Soviets pursued with 100 million people, with 
human beings created in the image of God, 
all the while preaching democracy, human 
rights, freedom, economic progress, but in 
reality turning 9 countries into prisons and 
1 vast slave-labor camp, depriving the citi- 
zens of all human liberties and driving once 
proud and independent peoples to slave labor 
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with methods overshadowing those of the 
Pharos and the tzars. The goods produced 
at the sweat of their brow and the Com- 
munist armament unparalleled in history 


will be used to expand the dictatorial rule 
of a handful of audacious men all over the 
world.” 

Let the delegates of the free nations lay 
down the ruie to the Soviets: 

“We had enough of the games played at the 
United Nations during the past 9 years. 
We want to see that the Yalta agreement is 
carried out at least: let the Soviet Army 
evacuate the central and eastern European 
countries and restore the liberty to these 
peoples so they may finally again be able 
to rule their own countries.” 

Mr. President, the resolution introduced 
here comprises our wishes and demands. In 
the name of the Hungarian delegation, I am 
in favor of the resolution, 





Prize-Winning Essays on the Subject, 
What Are My Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities Under Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp 2 very 
fine prize-winning speeches written and 
delivered by 2 outstanding young Min- 
nesotans. These young men, Dennis 
Barnaal, of Renville County, Minn., and 
Thomas Stephani, of Beltrami County, 
Minn., were the 2 prizewinners in the 
Minnesota 4-H radio public-spcaking 
contest sponsored by the Minnesota Jew- 
ish Council and held in cooperation with 
the University of Minnesota. More than 
850 boys and girls from the ages of 18 to 
21 in 84 of our Minnesota counties par- 
ticipated in the contest. The two prize- 
winners can indeed be proud of their 
accomplishments, just as I am proud of 
their fine contribution to the subject, 
What Are My Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities Under Freedom? 

I want to commend all those associated 
with the rewarding and stimulating con- 
structive thinking by our young people 
in the area of citizenship responsibility. 

I call these excellent speeches to the 
attention of my colleagues because they 
indicate, to my mind, the faith in the in- 
stitutions of freedom which not only the 
young should have, but also those of 
more senior years. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WuaT ArE My OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES UNDER FREEDOM? 
(By Dennis Barnaal, Renville County, 
Sacred Heart, Minn.) 

An American officer was stationed in north 
Africa during World War II. Each day he 
drove between the village of LaMarsa and 
Tunis, and he traveled this route 2 or 3 times 
a day for several weeks before learning the 
road passed through the ancient site of 
Carthage. A million people once lived there. 
But the Romans settled their dispute with 
Carthage by destroying it completely. Ac- 
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But now we come to the all-important 
cuestior Why do we face two pathwys 
t endings? Is it only be- 
troubles or of forms of 

The cause goes much 
to the very nature of man. Science 
has outraced our minds in development. 
While science has risen to such great heights, 
1ot learned to live with it in a 
modern world. We are not yet capable of 
the new situation we are in. It’s 
like giving a 6-year-old boy a new 
chemistry set He must understand how to 
use the equipment, and what precautions to 
take. If he doesn't, the story may well end 
in tragedy. 

We are certainly left in a pressing situa- 
tion, a situation that demands action. Our 
two very different pathways or opportu- 
nities lead plainly to the second part of my 
subject, my responsibilities under freedom. 
Certainly we want to find what our respon- 
sibilities are that we may follow the pathway 
leads to our wonderful opportunities. 
first responsibility is to recognize and 
understand the situation. Most of us Know 
that we live in an age of peril. But we can- 
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not solve our problem unless we become 
aware of the underlying causes. Our mar- 
velous technical advancement should be 


used as a tool for the betterment of man- 
kind, and we must learn how to put it to 
that use. Now I'm not saying there is an 
easy answer to our dilemma, for there isn’t, 
but to arrive at any at all, we must study 
and inform ourselves. 

Second, I believe that I must be willing 
to accept changes. This follows plainly from 
the statement of the gap between science 
and man. To mesh with the gears of de- 
velopment, we must develop new attitudes. 
We must not be afraid to accept new ideas 
in harmony with a changing world. 

Third, I must recognize the role of free- 
dom in this whole mechanism. Only under 
freedom can these opportunities build to 
the desirable end. Under freedom we can 
join hands with the other nations of the 
world; we can understand our key prob- 
jem and conquer it. This means an all- 
important responsibility is to preserve free- 
dom in America. The old, speech-worn 
proverbs of taking an interest in our Gov- 
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th very impor in this modern idea. 
For i following the signing of the Con- 
stitr 1a dy ask Benjamin Franklin, 
“Mr. Franklin, what have you given us?” 
The wi man responded, “We have given 
you a republ t e hesitated and 
concluded, “if you < keep it.”” And keep 
it we mi 
Finaliy, I believe I t realize where the 
responsibility lies Too often we talk of 
the duty as being i meone else’s hands. 
“They should do thi or “they” should 
do that I t remembered “they” 
real f F freedom, we have 
the opportunity t ilder the responsi- 
I y and create eve eater opportunities, 
and 1 ( f A but for the entire 
W a. 
WHat Are My OprortTuUNITI£ES AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES U? FREEDOM ? 
(By Thomas Stephani, Beltrami County, 
h n.) 
The other day in the barbershop I heard 
voice from under a steaming towel. “This 
country has sure got a weak Government 


when it allows a man like that to go around 
criticizing Congre ”" He went on to sug- 
gest other things wrong with letting people 
eound off. He was ¢ one of his 
rights under freedom, but what he was fail- 
ing to do was to recognize that along with 
the rights he had, he also had the responsi- 
bility of seeing that these rights were avail- 
able to others. 

Freedom is a two-way street. In exchange 
for the rights and privileges of freedom we 
receive, we have many obligations and re- 
eponsibilities. America is a land of many 
freedoms. Suppose we take a good look at 
just two of our freedoms. These are man 
and his freedom in relation to God, and 
man's freedom in relation to his fellow man. 
We know these better as freedom of religion 
and freedom of speech and press. “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” That's how they 
said it in the first amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. That's the base of the 
guaranty which is also preserved in all State 
constitutions. 

Examining these freedoms one at a time, 
just what does freedom of religion mean in 
terms of everyday life? Well, first, it means 
that the Government cannot force anyone 
to support a religion, or religious instruction, 
or to attend a religious worship. Religious 
freedom includes the right to give money 
for religious purposes without first securing 
police permission, the right to distribute re- 
ligious literature on streets, and the right to 
sell religious books and pamphlets without 
paying license fees required of other mer- 
chants and peddlers. It means that parents 
have the right to instruct, to guide children 
in religious training. It means that you and 
I, as American citizens, whether our skin 1s 
black or white, whether we are Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew, may worship the way we 
desire. 

But religious freedom {fs not an unlimited 
freedom. This guaranty does mot operate 
to permit under guise of religious beliefs, the 
right to do things that may injure the health, 


ercil 


ing 


safety, or morals of the public. The first 
amendment does not compel the Federal 


Government to exempt anyone from military 
duty, nor does it give a person the right to 
violate laws. Every American has the duty 
and responsibility of obeying the laws estab- 
lished by the Government to preserve his 
liberties, and should not use religion as a 
means for getting around these laws. 

The Golden Rule reminds us of another 
of our responsibilities under freedom of re- 
ligion. This is to treat others and their 
beliefs the way we expect to be treated in 
return. Some political leaders have not fol- 
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lowed this rule, and have deprived , 
his free relation to God. Fortu ‘ 
is not true in America. We are fre: 
tice our religion in the manner w; 
But as American citizens we cann: 
freedom for granted. It is our res; 
to see that others in this e« ‘i 
throughout the world, for 
come, will be able to practice and « 
every American knows as freedom of 
Along with freedom of religion 
dom of speech and press. This rn 
be called freedom of discussion. Fr; 
speech today means liberty to di 
licly and truthfully, almost all n 
public concern without fear of pu: 
Judges, superintendents of scl 
other such public officials may m 
speeches or participate in political 1 
A private citizen may stand on a 
a public street and peacefully < 
speech which attacks his ¢ 
That's part of democracy. 
Freedom of the press is the ri 
lish truth, whether it is about gx 
individuals. The press include 
newspapers and periodicals, but 
phiets and leaflets. And since the 
applies to distribution as well as t 
tion, we have the right to distribu 
phiets from house to house, pro. 
householders do not object. Ab: 
dom of the press to discuss publi 
is a foundation stone of Americar 
Freedom of speech and press is « 
central meaning of all liberty. W! 
cannot freely convey their thought 
another, no other liberty is sec 
freedom of expression exists, a 
is already present and a means 
for every extension of liberty. Fre 
sion is therefore a protector and pr 
the others. In a dictatorship, sp« 
press are among the first objects to be 
because they play such an import 
by protecting and promoting fret 
general. 


Do we, as American citizens, h 
responsibilities under freedom of spee 
press? Wendell Willkie once said thi 
freedoms: “If we want to enjoy it ar 
for it, we must be prepared to exte! 
everyone, whether they are rich 
whether they agree with us or not 
ter what their race or the color 
skin.” 


Like religious freedom, freedom of speech 
and press is also a limited freedom. We can- 
not shout “fire” in a motion-picture 
because by doing so we may injure the hea 
and safety of others. It is also our re 
sibility to say or print nothing to malici 
harm others. We have the responsibi 
seeing that we use freedom of speec! 
press wisely, so that these rights are 
able to others. Our greatest responsi! 
to see that we never lose our freedom 

You and I are fortunate enough t« 
a country that offers us more freedom than 
any other country in the world—a count 
which was founded on freedom. Freedom 
is not to limit, but to share, and freedom 
here should mean freedom everywhere. 
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World Veterans Federation and Peaceful 
Control of Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have commented on the crit- 





tem of harnessing the atom for 
‘eful purposes. ’ 

r expect to remark on this very im- 
“rant question on future occasions as 


*y was interested to read in the current 
.o of the magazine the World Veteran, 
jished by the World Veterans Fed- 
n an editorial on the vital signifi- 
of utilizing atomic energy for 


bli 


“certainly, in all the world, no group 
hac a higher stake in peaceful develop- 
~ + of the atom than those who them- 
- bore the brunt of previous global 
flict—those who know from first- 
.nd experience what war can mean 
ind has meant. 
“rast year, we sent to Vienna, to the 
ceneral assembly of the federa- 
ton, a fine delegation of American ex- 
syyicemen. They joined with veterans 
of many other countries in passing upon 
ies of great importance to the peo- 
les of the world. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
‘ this federation magazine editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and that it be preceded by the mast- 
head statement of the magazine de- 
scribing the purposes and composition 
of the World Veterans Federation. 

There being no objection, the mast- 
head statement and editorial were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

The World Veteran, is published monthly 
by the World Veterans Federation whose 

in aims are support of the United Nations 
and aid to disabled veterans. The WVF 
ncludes 121 veterans’ and war victims’ asso- 
ciations in 29 countries, with a combined 
membership of 18,100,000. Nations repre- 
sented are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 

Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
nd, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the Gold Coast, Great Britain, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, 
e Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Nor- 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 
WVF has consultative status with the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council and 
with the Council of Europe. As a member 
the International Committee of Non- 
‘rnmental Organizations for the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, it also has consul- 
tive status with UNICEF. Messages in 
support of WVF have been received from 
Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain; Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands; the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg; Presidents 
Theodor Koerner of Austria, Sir Ba U of 
Burma, Joao Cafe Filho of Brazil, René Coty 

France, Theodor Heuss of the German 
Federal Republic, Izhak Ben-Zvi of Israel, 
Luigi Einaudi of Italy, Ramon Magsaysay 
{ the Philippines, Celal Bayar of Turkey, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United States, 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia; Gov- 
ernors General Sir Oliver Goonetilleke of 
Ceylon, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke of the Gold 


ment 


: 
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Coast and Ghulam Mohammed of Pakistan; 
Prime Ministers Robert Gordon Menzies of 
Australia, Achille van Acker of Belgium, 


Louis St-Laurent of Canada, Sir John Kote- 
‘wala of Ceylon, Hans Hedtoft of Denmark, 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold Coast, Sir 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain, Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos of Greece, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, Ali Sastroamid- 
jo of Indonesia, Nouri es Said of Iraq, 
Mario Scelba of Italy, Dr. Willem Dress of the 
Netherlands, Oscar Torp of Norway, Sidney 
J. Holland of New Zealand, Mohammed Ali 
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of Pakistan and Phibul Songgram of Thal- 
land; Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, president of the 
Ninth General Assembly of the U. N.; Dr. 
Dag Hammarskj6ld, secretary general of the 
U. N.; Dr. Ralph Bunche, 1950 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner; David Ben Gurion, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Adlai Stevenson and other 
outstanding public figures. 

WVF Executive Board: President, Albert 
Morel; secretary general, Curtis Campaigne, 
Jr.; treasurer general, W. Ch. J. M. van 
Lanschot; vice presidents, Gen. Miloje Milo- 
jevitch and Pietro Ricci. 

The World Veteran is the official publica- 
tion of the World Veterans Federation. 
However, opinions expressed in articles 
signed by outside contributors are those of 
their authors and do not necessarily repre- 
sent the viewpoint of WVF. 

Editor, Curtis Campaigne, Jr.; managing 
editor, Mary Burnet; assistant’ editors, 
Jacques Boetsch, Roland Jauzan, Edgar 
Joubert. 

Office: 


27, rue de la Michodiére, Paris (2°), 
France. 


Tel.: Richelieu 88-06. 





ATOMIC ENERGY FOR PEACE 


On December 4 the General Assembly of 
the United Nations unanimously adopted a 
resolution recommending international co- 
operation in the peaceful use of atomic ener- 
gy and envisaging a series of measures in- 
tended to help bring it about. 

Recalling President Eisenhower's speech on 
the subject a year before, the resolution pro- 
vided for the setting up of an international 
atomic energy agency and invited all mem- 
bers of the U. N. and its specialized agencies 
to attend a congress for that purpose in 
August of this year. 

The conference will give particular atten- 
tion to the production of energy and to the 
applications of discoveries in nuclear physics 
to medicine, biology, agriculture and indus- 
try. Preparations are already being made by 
an organizing committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of Brazil, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, India, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

Although Russia consented to take part in 
the work of the committee, the Soviet rep- 
resentative, Arkadi Sobolev, nevertheless let 
it be known that his vote in favor of the 
resolution was chiefly a token of encourage- 
ment. It did not imply, he said, that his gov- 
ernment was abandoning the principles un- 
derlying the two Russian amendinents that 
had been rejected in the discussion preced- 
ing the assembly vote. The effect of one of 
these amendments would have been to place 
the agency under the authority of the Se- 
curity Council, thus introducing the princi- 
ple of the veto, to which the Western powers 
were firmly opposed. On the other hand, 
since Mr. Sobolev made his statement the 
U. S. S. R. has proposed to make available to 
U. N. members full information about its 
atomic plant for producing electric power. 

Whatever the result of the negotiations, 
the next few months will probably witness 
acceptance of the idea of pooling atomic 
knowledge for peaceful purposes, with or 
without the participation of the U. S. S. R. 
In the beginning, at least, the agency will 
perhaps be nothing more than a kind of 
“clearing house” for the atom, organizing 
and directing the transfer of fissionable ma- 
terials. 

The United States has already offered 200 
pounds of such material, and Great Britain 
has pledged 40 pounds. These figures are 
considerable. With 2 pounds of uranium 
a@ generating plant could produce enough 
electricity to furnish a city of 100,000 in- 
habitants with light and heat for a year 
and a half. Together, the United States 
and British contributions represent the 
equivalent of 300,000 tons of coal. In future 
years, the fission and fusion of the atom 
should help considerably to supply the grow- 
ing need for energy throughout the world— 
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at a time when coal and oil reserves are bee 
ginning to run low. 

There is no need to fear a shortage of raw 
materials for atomic power production. It 
has been estimated that the known deposits 
of uranium alone can provide enough energy 
for 5,000 or 6,000 years. Meanwhile, there 
exist considerable stocks of fissionable ma- 
terials immediately available in the form of 
atomic bombs. It is technically possible to 
reconvert them and to use their immense 
energy in developing industry and agricul- 
ture. 

The next step is up to the statesmen. The 
atomic energy program involves infinitely 
more than itself. It involves all interna- 
tional relations. Its sccess would consti- 
tute a pledge of peace; its failure would 
rekindle the fear of world conflict, and 
rightly so, for the history of the second half 
of the 20th century will be, in large part, the 
history of man’s relations with the atom. 

The World Veterans Federation has re- 
peatedly pointed out that the atomic energy 
problem must be solved first if the world is 
to have a solid foundation for peace. Last 
fall, at its fifth general assembly in Vienna, 
it adopted a resolution urging implementa- 
tion of the Eisenhower proposal. The reso- 
lution noted that the plan had already been 
endorsed by statesmen and other prominent 
personalities in numerous countries, and that 
“the test of hydrogen bombs has created a 
fear throughout the world” which makes it 
“even more imperative” to go forward with 
this or some similar plan—‘in order that the 
stupendous force released by nuclear fission 
be utilized for the benefit instead of the 
destruction of mankind.” 

For while the great discovery of the 20th 
century can lead man to his ruin, it can also 
bring him prosperity, protect and prolong 
his life. 





Views of National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives With Reference to Position 
of United States Department of Agri- 
culture on Trip Leasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of trip leasing is a subject of 
great interest to the farmers of this Na- 
tion. The House Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce last year 
held lengthy hearings on the subject. 
After careful consideration the commit. 
tee reported favorably to the House a 
bill that in effect repealed a recent rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that was considered detrimental to 
the farming industry and harmful to our 
economy. The bill passed the House but 
was held up in the Senate without any 
action being taken. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a similar bill will be considered 
and passed at this session of Congress. 

On March 4, 1955, Richard F. Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, reported to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on the present status of the Com- 
mission’s handling of the trip-leasing 
matter as involved in Ex Parte No. MC- 
43. When I received a copy of the Com- 
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mission’s report I immediately brought 
to the attention of the farm organi- 
ttions that had participated so ear- 
nestly last year in the effort to change 
the unsatisfactory order that had been 
made by the ICC and which so radically 
changed the trucking practices that pre- 
iously had been the custom of farmers. 
In bringing the matter as presented in 


the recent report of the ICC to the at- 
the farm organizations, I 
viewpoint with reference to 


tion of 
ought their 
the same. 
I am in receipt of the following letters 
which 1 include as part of my remarks: 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Re position of United States Department of 
‘Agriculture on trip leasing. 
H CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: Supplementing my 
recent letter, we desire to call to your per- 
onal attention the enclosed copy of a letter 
which Mr. Brinkley, our executive vice presi- 
dent, has written Chairman Prrest, with the 


view of preventing any misunderstanding as 


o the unequivocal position taken by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to the need, in the 
interest of farmers, for the passage of trip- 


leasing legislation such as was passed by your 
committee and the House of Representatives 
st session. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. James HARMANSON, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


in the | 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 


Wa ngton, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEs7 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Re report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on status of the trip-leasing 
matter. 

Dear Mr. Priest: My attention has been 
called to the communication dated March 4, 
from Richard F. Mitchell, Chairman, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, addressed 


1955 


to you, reporting by request of a member of 
your committee on the present status of the 
Commission’s handling of the trip-leasing 
matter as involved in the proceeding ex 
parte No. MC-43. 


The purpose of this letter is to correct an 
erroneous impression which I believe a por- 
tion of the above-mentioned communication 
is likely to convey to you and the members 

f your committee. The portion to which 
I refer is the underlined sentence in the 
following passage of Commissioner Mitchell's 
letter 

“In examining the application of the 30- 
day rule to the transportation of agricultural 
commodities the Commission became con- 
vinced that a change in the 30-day rule to 
meet the objections of the agricultural in- 
terests would have no serious effect on the 
objectives of its rules. Accordingly a series 
of orders were entered, one of which per- 
nanently excepts vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of agricultural commodities from 
application of the 30-day rule. This permits 
an authorized carrier to lease for periods of 
less than 30 days motor vehicles with drivers 
after completion of a movement in which 
such equipment is exempt from regulation 
by this Commission except as to safety regu- 
lations. This modification was not a post- 
ponement of the effective date, but a change 
in the regulations so as to permit authorized 
carriers to trip lease agricultural vehicles 
following a trip with exempt commodities 
under all conditions having any relation to 


cn 
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the transportation of agricultural com- 
modities. The modification in favor of agri- 
cultural haulers incorporated into this rule 
the language and terms suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture.” 

The modification in the 30-day rule re- 
ferred to by Commissioner Mitchell was con- 
tained in 1 of 3 orders issued in this 
proceeding by the Commission on November 
30, 1953, after the passage of H. R. 3203 (trip- 
leasing) by the House of Representatives on 
June 24, 1953. The import of the under- 
lined statement above is that the 30-day 
rule, ss changed by the order of November 
80, 1953, was considered adequate and satis- 
factory to the Department of Agriculture. 
The public record of the position of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, evidences otherwise. 
Such evidence is contained in the letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture dated May 6, 


1954, addressed to Hon. JOHN W. BrRICK- 
ER, as chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. A copy 


of the Secretary's letter, as incorporated 
in the printed record of hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, 83d Congress, second session on 
H. R. 3203 (pt. 2), at pages 398 and 399, is 
enclosed for your ready reference. 

Pertinent excerpts from the Secretary's 
letter evidencing his belief as to the inade- 
quacy of the 30-day rule, as amended by the 
Commission on November 30, 1953, are quoted 
below: 

“The record of past hearings will indicate 
that a representative of this Department pre- 
sented testimony before the House commit- 
tee and before your subcommittee in support 
of this legislation. Since those hearings the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
several amendments and modifications to its 
orders in Ex parte MC-—43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Carriers. Those 
orders of the Commission have, to some ex- 
tent, alleviated the restrictions against short- 
term leasing in connection with vehicles en- 
gaged primarily in the transportation of 
exempt agricultural commodities. We be- 
lieve, however, that the Commission’s 
amended order does not restore the flexi- 
bility which Congress intended should ac- 
company the exemptions set forth in sec- 
tion 203 (b), (4a), (5), and (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We wish, therefore, 
to express our continuing interest in and 
support-of the legislation proposed by H. R. 
3203. 


“The flexible, efficient, and economic 
movement of exempt and processed agricul- 
tural commodities may not be adequately 
accomplished under the rules presentiy pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 

. . o - e 


“Under the proposed rules of the Com- 
mission, exempt carriers’ leasing practices 
are severely restricted, except on return to 
the origin of exempt transportation. In 
order to best serve its purpose as an agri- 
cultural marketing facility, the exempt ve- 
hicle must enjoy such freedom of migration 
as the harvest season shall require. 

+ * - + * 


“A great deal of confusion over a long 
period of time has resulted in growing un- 
certainties and conflicting opinions with 
respect to the matter of trip leasing. In 
order that all parties may be properly guided 
by the intent of Congress, it is our hope 
that H. R. 3203 will be enacted into law, 
thus removing the multiple uncertainties 
concerning the activities of vehicles em- 
braced within the provisions of section 203 
(b), (4a), (5), and (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” 

The Commission's latest extension to 
March 1, 1956, of the effective date of the 
30-day rule, as amended, merely intensifies 
and prolongs the multiple uncertainties con- 
cerning the operation of trucks hauling agri- 






























































cultura] commodities. We agre: 
the hope of the Secretary of Agrix 
the Congress will move promptly to « 
continuing uncertainties in the ; 
farmers and the public generally by 
legislation incorporating provisio: 
were contained in H. R. 3203, favor 
ported by your committee and passeq 
whelmingly by the House of Repr: 
in the last session. 
There are enclosed sufficient copi¢ 
letter for individual distribution 
members of your committee 
Copies of this letter are also be 
direct to the Chairman of the I 
Commerce Commisison and the S« 
Agriculture for their information. 
Sincerely yours, 
HoMER L. Brin 

Executive Vice Pr: 

(Copies to Hon. Richard F. Mitche! 
man, Interstate Commerce Commi 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of, Agri 


od 


Copy or LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF 
TURE BENSON TO SENATOR JOHN W 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTA 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, DATED MAy 
RELATIVE TO H. R. 3203 (Trrp-Leas 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUR! 
Washington, D. C., May ¢ 

Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Chairman, Committee on Inte 
Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DeEAR SENATOR BRICKER: We have bs 
formed that your committee is to hi 

ther hearings in connection with H. R 

a bill to amend the Interstate Commerc: 

in order to prohibit the Interstate Commer 

Commission from regulating the durat 

certain leases for the use of equipms 

motor carriers, and the amount of « 
sation paid for such use 
The record of past hearings will 
that a representative of this Departm« 
sented testimony before the House « 

tee and before your subcommittee i 

of this legislation. Since those heari 

Interstate Commerce Commission ha 

several amendments and modifications 

orders in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and 
change of Vehicles by Motor Carrier 

orders of the Commission have, to s 

tent, alleviated the _ restrictions 

short-term leasing in connection wit! 
hicles engaged primarily in the tran 
tion of exempt agricultural commodit 

We believe, however, that the Comn 

amended order does not restore the fiexibi 

which Congress intended should acco: 

the exemptions set forth in section 2 

(4a) (5) and (6) of the Interstate Com: 

Act. We wish, therefore, to express « 

tinuing interest in, and support of, the 

lation proposed by H. R. 3203. 
The flexible, efficient, and economi 

ment of exempt and processed agricult 

commodities may not be adequately a 

plished under the rules presently pre 

by the Commission. In instances whert 
hicles are engaged in the transportat 
exempt commodities, at the close of the 
vesting season, it is necessary to the agr 
tural need that they be permitted a free 
to lease, for less than 80 days, for moven 
in any direction where a new peak ha! 
ing season is beginning. Under the prop 
rules of the Commission, exempt ca! 
leasing practices are severely restricted. ex- 

cept on return to the origin of exempt t: 

portation. In order to best serve its purpose 

as an agricultural marketing facility, the ex- 
empt vehicle must enjoy such freedom of 
migration as the harvest season shall require. 








1 See pp. 398-399, pt. 2 of the printed hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerc 
U. S. Senate, 838d Cong., 2d sess., on H 
3203 (trip-leasing). 





at le moving an exempt commodity 
. plorida to New York City may not al- 

ble to obtain a lease for return from 
coy York City to Florida. Under the leasing 
ns as presently prescribed by the Com- 

,, such @ vehicle being stranded in 
york City, could not return empty to 

‘o)/phia, Pa., and enter a single trip lease 
“that point to its Florida origin. It 

lease from New York City to Albany, 

r Boston, Mass., but at either of those 

t would not be permitted to enter 
ease for less than 30 days. 

‘addition to partially exempt transpor- 

is highly desirable that private 

jortation o* processed agricultural 

ties also be permitted the flexibility 

nomic advantages derived from a 

to lease for single return trips. This 

» may not do under the present status of 

» Commission’s proposed rules. This free- 

y private transportation would permit 

iance of very desirable economies to 

ivantage of the agricultural producer 

e consumer of processed agricultural 

11t1es. 

ny food processors, such as meatpackers 

and canners of agricultural products trans- 

these processed commodities in their 

tely owned vehicles. Economies in the 

nsportation are extremely important be- 

se it is but another link in the marketing 

in between producer and consumer. Our 

ern for and recommendation relating to 

rivate transportation stems from continu- 

z interest in lowering marketing costs of 
transportation charges constitute an 
rtant part. We believe the greater flex- 
ibility and economy of movement of com- 
modities handled by private transportation 
will contribute to this objective. 

A great deal of confusion over a long period 
of time has resulted in growing uncertain- 
ties and conflicting opinions with respect to 
the matter of trip leasing in order that all 
parties may be properly guided by the intent 
of Congress, it is our hope that H. R. 3203 
will be enacted into law, thus removing the 
multiple uncertainties concerning the activi- 
ties of vehicles embraced within the provi- 





ns of section 203 (b) (4a) (5) and (6) of 
he Interstate Commerce Act. 

If it should be the desire.of the committee, 
a representative of this Department will ap- 
pear to answer any questions which may 
arise with respect to our continued strong 
support of H. R. 3203. 
Sincerely yours, 


I 
+ 
§ 
\ 


E. BENSON, 
Secretary. 





Return to Policies of the Hoover 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include editorials from 
the AFL News Reporter of March 18, 
1955, and the March 19, 1955, issue of 
Labor. The News Reporter editorial 
follows: 

Back TO HOOVER 

Former President Hoover is back. He’s 
returned as a powerful influence in the 
present administration. 

Syndicated Columnist Thomas L. Stokes 
Points out that the Hoover Commission, set 
up by former President Truman to help 
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eliminate duplication and promote efficiency 
in the Government, has been turning more 
and more toward policy recommendations. 
Stokes said this would be made more clear 
in the Hoover Commission recommendations 
on Federal lending agencies, and in that on 
water resources—yet to come. 

The Hoover lending recommendations 
would liquidate REA, FHA, FMA, and crop 
loans under the price-support system. It 
would take us back even before Hoover. In 
his zeal to repudiate the New Deal and Jjus- 
tify himself, the former President would sac- 
rifice even some of his own projects. 

“If carried out, the recommendations in 
the Hoover report on Federal lending agen- 
cies would turn back credit control, with a 
nice profit, to the bankers,” says Stokes. 

In other ways, too, he says, this adminis- 
tration is taking on the colors and contours 
of a banker's administration. 

“The bankers and big finance have been 
moving into position, as is manifest in such 
operations as bonds for schools and bonds 
for roads.” 


Here is the editorial in Labor: 


IKE SHOULD REPUDIATE HOOVER’s BANKER 
BILLs 


Just as “Mike and Ike” used to “look alike” 
in an old cartoon series, the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Eisenhower administration 
now seem not only to look alike but to think 
alike—to have the same policies and the 
same philosophy of government. 

That adds to the significance of a report 
issued this week by the 12-man Commis- 
sion, which is headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. He and three other mem- 
bers were appointed by President Ejisen- 
hower. The other eight members were picked 
by Vice President Nixon and Congressman 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts when he was Speaker of the House. 

Judging by the Commission’s report to 
Congress, the bankers’ bills proposed by the 
administration up to now were only warm- 
ing-up practice for more and bigger such 
bills still to come. 

In general, the report recommends: First, 
that Uncle Sam stop lending money at low 
interest rates to farmers, rural electric co- 
ops, small-business men, and other groups. 
Second, to let private bankers do all the 
lending, at higher interest rates than Uncle 
Sam now charges. 

If Congress enacts that prograrn, it would 
largely undo historic reforms and humani- 
tarian legislation passed since 1913, in the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, even in 
Hoover’s administration, and particularly 
during the New Deal and Fair Deal years. 

For example, farmers could no longer get 
Government loans to tide them over periods 
of low farm product prices. Farm mort- 
gages would be turned over to the tender 
mercies of the bankers from whom Uncle 
Sam rescued debt-crushed farmers in the 
depression 1930's. The low-interest loans 
which help farmers get cheap electric power 
through their REA systems would end, and 
control be handed back to the bankers and 
the Power Trust. 

All sorts of housing loans would be 
stopped, particularly the public-housing 
loans which help poor families get decent 
homes at rents they can afford. Uncle Sam 
would still assume the risk of slum-clear- 
ance loans, but bankers would get all the 
profit. War veterans’ housing programs 
would be allowed to die as soon as possible. 

Those are only a few boiled down samples 
of the 48 recommendations in the report. 
Mixed in with them are some proposals which 
would end a few of the “private profit at 
public risk’’ schemes which labor has been 
pointing out and criticizing. In these cases, 
however, bankers would get more control and 
bigger profits in return for giving up Govern- 
ment “guaranties.” 
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Four members of the Hoover Commission 
dissented on a few of the recommendations, 
particularly one which would reduce Govern- 
ment “short term” loans to exporters, and 
leave this foreign trade field exclusively to 
bankers. 

The only member who registered a sweep- 
ing dissent was Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
liberal California Democrat. He acknowl- 
edged that some of the report's proposals 
“may have merit,” but then added this: 

“By and large, the recommendations would 
make it harder for American citizens to buy 
homes or to get loans for their farms or 
businesses. The recommendations would 
tighten agricultural credit, slow down hous- 
ing construction, restrict rural electrification, 
and limit aids provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“These programs intimately concern the 
affairs and well-being of millions of Ameri- 
cans and the strength of the Nation's econ- 
omy. 

“Congress created the Hoover Commission 
to study the organization of the Government. 
I do not believe Congress wanted advice from 
the commission on public policies of every 
sort. This report indicates that the com- 
mission is willing to roam far and wide in 
the field of public policy.” 

HOLIFIELD pointed out that the Hoover 
Commission—while charging that Uncle 
Sam's loans are “subsidizing” ordinary peo- 
ple—made not a single proposal to end the 
multi-billion-dollar Government subsidies to 
“manufacturers, publishing firms, ship oper- 
ators, airline companies and other big busi- 
ness interests.”* 

The California Congressman recalled that 
“Corgress has authorized subsidies through- 
ou* ~ur history, to develop the Nation and 
kee; it strong. The Hoover Commission 
made no systematic study of the whole sub- 
ject of subsidies. It complains only of 
“subsidies’’ which bring widespread benefits 
to all the American people, particularly 
those of modest means.” 

Labor hopes President Eisenhower will 
make it clear to Congress just which parts of 
the Hoover report he approves and disap- 
proves. Hoover left the White House as the 
most discredited President in American his- 
tory. No President can afford to have the 
country think the policies of his administra- 
tion are being dictated by Hoover. 





Face the Nation Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude questions asked of and answers 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System television net- 
work and Columbia Broadcasting System 
radio network on the program Face the 
Nation on Sunday, March 20, 1955. The 
panel consisted of William H. Lawrence, 
of the New York Times; John Madigan, 
of Newsweek; Al Friendly, of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald; 
the moderator, Ted Koop, CBS Wash- 
ington director of news and public af- 
fairs; and the producer, Theodore Ayers. 


Mr. Koop. How do you do, and welcome to 
Face the Nation. 

Congressman McCormack, as one who has 
held the post of 


majority leader in the 
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House of Representatives longer than any 
other many in American history, you are 
frequently called upon as spokesman for the 
Democratic Party to defend or defeat bills 
in Congress. 

At this ses you have fought for the 
Fisenhower administration in supporting the 
President's reciprocal-trade program, which 
1 put through the House. 


ion 


On the other hand, you have fought 
seainst the Eisenhower administration in 
supporting a $20 tax cut, the final outcome 


still quite in doubt 
On the eve of your 14th successful con- 
gressional campaign in Massachusetts last 
you referred to the Republican leader- 


ot which 1s 


ship as “faulty, confused, and inept 

Now that the Democrats are running things 
on Capitol Hill, millions of Americans are 
wondering whether the new congressional 
leadership is there for better or for worse. 


To direct their questions to you today, 
here is our panel of newsmen: John Madi- 
an. of the Washington staff of Newsweek; 
William H. Lawrence, national correspondent 

the New York Times; and Alfred Friendly, 

istant managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 

Now, for the first question, Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Mapican. Mr. McCormack, will the 
Democrats in the House stand firm for a 
$20-per-person tax cut? 

Mr. McCormack. That's the intention. 

Mr. MapIGAN. When does the conference 


begin, sir, with the Senate conferees? 
Mr. McCormack. I understand that is going 
to start next Wednesday. 


Mr. Mapican. Would you hold out indefi- 
nitely in that conference? 
Mr. McCormack. Well, there has got to be 


final action, Mr. Madigan. We've got to be 
practical before April 1, because the excise 
taxes expire on that date, and—responsible 
leadership would not undertake any steps, 
I think, certainly responsible leadership 
should not, that would result in a loss of 


? 


at t a billion dollars in revenue to the 
Government 

Mr. Mapican. May in interpret that to 
mean, sir, that on the eve of April 1, your 
Democratic conferees are ready to withdraw 
on their demands? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I would not admit 
that, but I would say this: That responsible 
leadership would call for a conference report 


s€@ as 


that would be acted upon before April I, 
which is the termination date of the excise 
taxes We could go beyond that on the cor- 
porate taxes, because they could be made 


retroactive, but you can’t make retroactive 
excise taxes that have expired. 

Mr. MAapbIcAN. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, on this show 2 weeks ago, sir, 
was asked what he thought would happen 
in the conference, and he said, “I believe it 
will be defeated in the Senate, and then I 
think there's a good chance that the House 
will agree to it;"” by that he means killing 
any income-tax cut at this time. 

Mr. McCorMack. Well, of course, Mr. Hum- 
phrey is—is entitled to his own opinion. 
He was many presumptious views which 
he has expressed, which he'd be much 
better off, as Secretary of the Treasury, if 
he had not expressed them. He is an ag- 
gravating circumstance, and his diplomacy 
in dealing with Congress is lacking sadly. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. MCCORMACK, it seems 
to me that this problem points up one of 
issues confronting the country now, with a 
Republican administration, a Republican 
executive, and a Democratic Congress. 

Does this tax bill offer any means of 
compromise? Is there any way that you 
and the President can talk this thing out? 

Mr. McCorMAcK. Frankly answering your 
question, Mr. Lawrence, I would doubt it 
very much. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Do you see the President— 


or, does the leadership of the Congress see 
the President at all? 
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Mr. McCormack, You mean the Demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I mean the leadership of the 
Congress, which is, of course, Democratic, 
as distinguished from the minority. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, the majority lead- 
ership in the House, I have not seen the 
President since Congress met in January. 
So far as I know, Speaker RayYBURN has not; 
as of 10 days ago he had not, and if he had in 
the past 10 days, I think I would know; and 
as of 10 days ago, I know the chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Congressman Ricwuarps, of South Carolina, 
that’s a very responsible position, had not 
seen the President. 

Whether or not he has in the last 10 days, 
I do not know, but if he did, I am sure I 
would know. 

Mr. LawreENce. Is this a failure to cooper- 
ate, then, in your opinion? 

Mr. McCormack. I will let you draw your 
own inference. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I remember right after 
election that the President did say he 
planned to consult with the Democrats fre- 
quently, and he seemed at that time to be 
speaking more or foreign-policy issues, but 
I take it that you haven't had even any con- 
ferences on foreign policy since this 

Mr. McCormack. We have not had a con- 
ference at all. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. None at 

Mr. McCormack. On anything, foreign or 
domestic, since this Congress—this particu- 
lar session of this Congress—started. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Where would the initiative 
for such a conference come from? 

Mr. McCormack. It would have to 
from the White House 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Have 
White House? 

Mr. McCormack. Certainly it should. We 
can’t impose ourselves upon a President; he 
shouldn't expect us to. 

fr. Koop. When you say you haven't seen 
the President, does that include telephone 
conversations, too? 

Mr. McCormack. I have not talked with 
the President. It’s within his rights, if he 
desires to do so; I don't feel any way per- 
sonally offended except that people might 
think it strange for its effect upon the 
country. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. Was there a considerably 
deeper, tighter liaison in previous admin- 
istrations; I mean particularly in the 80th 
Congress when you had a Republican major- 
ity of Congress, did the President see that 
majority leadership more often than at 
present? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I was the Demo- 
cratic whip at that time, and I’m unable to 
answer that question. I think on foreign 
affairs there was constant conferences, I 
know I participated in a number of confer- 
ences—foreign-affairs conferences. 

Now, on domestic affairs, I am unable to 
Bay. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. McCormack, I’m not 
quite clear in your response right here on 
this $20 tax possibility compromise. 

Secretary Humphrey, again on this show 
2 weeks ago, was asked if he thought a com- 
promise was possible, and he said, “When I 
think I am right, I don’t compromise,” which 
would indicate the Senate would stick by 
those views. 

Now, are you going to—effect a compro- 
mise or are you not? 

Mr. McCoRMACK. We are going to do every- 
thing we can from the House side, to try and 
convince the Senate conferees, that is, our 
conferees are, to recede and accept the $20 
tax credit which went through the House, 
which should be, because it’s based on 
equity. 

On the other hand, if the Senate stays put, 
why, then, there must be a complete regard 
for the fact that at least a billion dollars in 
revenue will expire in the nature of taxes on 





all? 


come 


to come from the 


Mai 


April 1; and I imagine, I have 
victions, expressing my persona) 
there will be an agreement by the 
Mr. MADIGAN. On what basis, sj 
you give us some sort of an outli 
could you possibly get an agreem« 
you are poles apart? 
Mr. McCormack. Well, I am 
state now. There may be an acre: 
something less than a straight #20 t; 
The Senate could recede and con 
Senate amendment. I doubt that ve 
Mr. FRIENDLY. Congressman, 
either way that there is a compr 
that the $20 tax bill is lost, do 
the Democrats will get any political ; 
out of this proposal? 
Mr. McCormack. Oh, I think 
the tax bill, has conveyed to the 
the country as pointedly as poss 
be conveyed, Mr. Friendly, the ba 
ences between the Democratic Pa 
the Republican Party. It has shovy 
the Democratic Party is the p 
people of America, and the Republic: 
is the party of a select few. 
Furthermore, it clearly shows t} 
administration is controlled by cert 
business interests in the country. 
Mr. FRIENDLY. And yet, Congressn 
Cormack, what justification can y 
for a tax cut at this time? You 
were saying we should have a larger ex; 
ture for national defense, and we are 
in a deficit situation. 
Mr. McCormack. Well, now, Mr. Fri: 
you have to have in mind that the Re; 
licans put through a tax bill last yea 
a $3 billion reduction. As a matter of { 
it’s much more than that because 
now discovering that one of the—of t! 
den legislative larcenies was cont 
section 462, as a result of which t! 
ernment is going to lose anyway 
billion and a half to five billion dol 
Mr. Koop. What does that section pri 
Mr. McCormack. That enables ti 
corporation, to take deductions for 
mated reserve—reserve estimated exper 
for the next year of their business 
year of their business in addition to t 
tual year, and that means that—everyo) 
mits there is going to be a loss of reve. 
at least a billion and a half dollars 
that’s a lot of money, and when that n 
was before the Ways and Means Commi 
last year, Secretary Humphrey and the Tr 
ury Department representatives said t} 
loss of revenue on that section wi 
negligible. 
We now know there are 70 other n 
made. 
Mr. Mapican. Is it not a fact, thou 
McCormack, that Secretary Humphre) 
admitted this and called it to the 
tion of the Congress, and is willing 
it changed? 
Mr. McCormack. Oh, very reluctantl: 
was first exposed by the Democrats 
Last year, he said, the Treasury t¢ 
the loss of revenue, Mr. Madigan, would ! 
negligible—now, get that. This year, wh: 
it was called to his attention, when hs 
before the Ways and Means Committe 
the tax bill extending the corporate and ¢ 
cise taxes, he said he didn’t know anything 
about it. He went back to the Treasur 
and then he wrote a letter to—to Cong! 
man Cooper, in which he said that 
are indications, the Treasury had been ! 
ink into it, there are indications that 
would have to ask for a repeal, althoug 
said the amount of loss was grossly ex: 
gerated. 
Mr. Mapican. Mr. McCormacK—— 
Mr. McCormack. Congressman MILL‘ 
the loss would be a billion dollars. 
We now know it’s going to be well over 4 
billion dollars, and here’s his letter, a later 
letter, on March 7, in which he urgently rec- 
ommends the repeal of that section 4) i 



































































section because of the large loss of 


es yr. MapIGAN. Were there any explanations, 

7 you did not discover this last year 

» the committee hearings on the bill, 

; ople in Congress? 

‘ur. McCormack, Well, Mr. Madigan, you, 
‘oy followed the consideration of the bill 
you will know there was no bill be- 

he Committee on Ways and Means; 

the bill was only brought in, in execu- 
ession; the Democratic members never 
ny parts of the bill until it was given 
em in the morning of a meeting, and 
50 to 100 pages, typewritten pages 

rts of the bill were given, thrown at 
no ability to study them, and they 
iopted that day by the majority, the 
Republican members of the committee, 

i driven through the committee. 

Mr. MaDIGAN. Doesn't the House jealously 

ts taxwriting authority? 

Mr. McCormack, Then there was a closed 


sir, why 


Mr. MapIGAN. You're the ones who write 
McCorMACK. Oh, no; that was written 
Republican Party, the Republicans 
rol of the Ways and Means Commit- 
t year. 
Mapican. There were Democrats on 
nmittee, were there not, sir? 
Mr. McCormack, Yes, but they were not 
any opportunity to see any bill until 
> was parts of it brought in each morn- 
ind then it was driven through by the 
\ ff the Republican members, 
Mr. MADIGAN. Did the Democrats vote for 
he bill containing this measure? 
Mr. McCormack. Well, some of them 


Mr. Mapican. Some did. 

Mr. McCorMAcK,. But there was no oppor- 

lity to carefully go into all of the provi- 
§ of the bill. 

But we do know that on this particular 
provision, the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey and 
the Treasury said there’d be a negligible loss. 
We now know it’s well over a billion dollars, 
and nobody knows how much more, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. McCormack, taking 
this tax thing in a general way, it’s been 
suggested around this town that this is in 
some way a@ political maneuver to prevent 
the Republicans from putting through their 
own tax cut next year just on the eve of 
elections. Is that true? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, no; it is not a po- 
litical maneuver, but anything any party 
does in Washington has a political connota- 
tion. 

Now, politics was not the intent. We saw 
the lower income tax groups denied justice 
last year in the Republican tax bill. We saw 
over $3 billion, outside of this—other grave 
mistake which benefits corporations, going to 
less than 10 percent of the taxpayers and to 
the big corporations. 

We tried to increase the exemption from 
$600 to $700 last year, and the Republicans 
defeated ix We made every effort to bring 
about an equitable reduction in taxes last 
year, which the Republicans prevented. 

Now it’s very clear they are going to under- 
take to do something next year, and it would 
be poor leadership, it would be faulty leader- 
Ship, it would be wrong leadership on our 
part if we didn’t try to do something this 
year that would protect the low-income tax 
groups next year. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. But even then 

Mr. McCormack. And that was the in- 
tent. Of course, there’s politics in connec- 





‘ton with any legislation comes up in 
Congress. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, again speaking broad- 
ly, sir, not with reference to specific things, 
isn't it true that at this time of a period of 
peak prosperity, that this is the time to start 
paying the national debt, and how are you 
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ever going to do that if you are going to 
keep on reducing taxes? 
Mr. McCormack. Well, the Republicans 
didn't think of that last year, did they? 
Mr. LawrReNce. Well, I'm not talking 
about the Republicans or Democrats, sir; 


I'm talking about the national interests, 
irregardless, regardless of party. 
Mr. McCormack. Well, now, Mister—if 


President Eisenhower had sent a recommen- 
dation to Congress to increase our military 
strength, which should be done in the light 
of the world today, and then recommended 
increased taxes, I have every confidence in 
the people of America that they’d make the 
sacrifices necessary; but last year, with an 
unbalanced budget, the Republicans reduced 
the taxes $3 billion. They did it, and they 
are going to do it next year, and knowing 
that, it would be faulty leadership on the 
part of the Democratic Party if we did not 
undertake to take—to do something to bring 
justice to the low-income-tax groups of the 
country. 

Mr. LAwrReENCE. The mere fact that they 
did it last year, and you think it was wrong, 
doesn’t make it any better now to go ahead 
and cut some more, does it? Let’s pay off the 
national debt. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I agree with you 
that the logical thing to do would be—to see 
that the taxes are imposed that would 
meet—prevent any deficit and make a con- 
tribution toward reducing the national debt, 
but the Republicans made that promise of 
a balanced budget, which they haven’t kept, 
they made the promise of reducing the na- 
tional debt, which they haven't kept, and 
as a matter of fact they have, under the 
Republicans it’s been increased temporarily 
$6 billion, and with the knowledge of what 
is going to happen, it would be faulty lead- 
ership, it would be wrong leadership on the 
part of the Democratic Party if we did not 
undertake to bring justice to the low-in- 
come-tax groups of this country, when we 
have the history of what the Republican 
has done, Republicans have done for the 
select few. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. Well, Mr. McCorMAcK, & 
minute ago you said that if President Eisen- 
hower proposed a larger defense expendi- 
ture, and asked for taxes to pay it, you think 
that it would go through, and that would 
be an expression 

Mr. McCormack, I said I think the Ameri- 
can people would make the sacrifices in the 
world of today. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. Well, let me state the prop- 
osition then in reverse: If the House Major- 
ity Leader proposes, as we understand he 
may, a higher expenditure by a couple of 
billion dollars for continental defense, is 
his vote to reduce the taxes consistent and 
logical? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, of course the Ma- 
jority Leader feels that our continental de- 
fense should be increased, but it happens 
I am not going to propose that, because 
that’s within—that’s the duty and the 
responsibility of the President. 

Furthermore, if Congress increased ap- 
propriations for continental defense, there’s 
nothing to stop the President from freezing 
it. 

Mr. Koop. Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. MapicAN. Did I interpret your reply 
to Mr. Lawrence before, agreeing with him 
in balancing the budget, that you feel we 
should now invoke new taxes to bring in 
more revenue? 

Mr. McCorMackK. Now? 

Mr. MADIGAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. In the light of the his- 
tory of the Republican Party, no, I believe 
we should bring justice to the low income 
tax groups, knowing what happened last 
year, and knowing what the Republicans 
intend to do next year, 
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Mr. MADIGAN. That wasn't my question, 
Mr. McCormack. You agreed with Mr. 
LAWRENCE that we should probably intro- 
duce sufficient taxes to balance the budget. 

Mr. McCormack. Responsible leadership 
in the White House would undertake to in- 
crease our national defense and at the same 
time recommend any additional taxes neces- 
sary to bear the burden, and I said if that 
was done, if two things were linked to- 
gether 

Mr. MApIGAN. Are you for 

Mr. McCormack. The American people 
would make the sacrifices necessary, that, at 
least that’s my opinion. 

Mr. MADIGAN. You are for new taxes right 
now, then? 

Mr. McCormack. If it’s coupled with in- 
creasing our national defense, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, Mr. McCormack, 
we've been talking here about what the Re- 
publicans have done, which has something 
to do with your attitude on taxes. 

Last week the State Department entered 
the foreign policy field with the approach 
that this is what the Democrats did, so they 
made public the Yalta documents. 

What was your reaction to all that? 

Mr. McCorMAcK. Well, that’s their respon- 
sibility, Mr. Lawrence. What the results 
might be from the angle of foreign affairs, 
time will only tell. What is might—what 
effect it might have on future conferences, 
time will only tell. 

So far as I am personally concerned, and 
expressing my own views as a Democrat, I 
was not disturbed with their making the 
Yalta papers public, but I was very much 
disturbed with the manner in which they 
made them public, because it was purely 
politics. 

The State Department, as you remember, 
very neatly concocted the scheme that they 
would send the copies up to about 30 or 40 
Members of Congress, marked “Secret,” with 
the security seal upon them, as if there is 
any secrecy there, knowing there would be a 
leak, because as a matter of fact one news- 
paper man telephoned me, which was the 
first I knew about it, and he frankly told 
me that he was told in the State Depart- 
ment that it was sent up for the purpose 
of leaking. 

Then, they changed their minds, then they 
said that the committees asked for it, know- 
ing that the committees are controlled by 
the Democrats. 

Then, they changed their minds, and they 
made them public, we know the reasons why 
they were made public. The whole thing 
was political on the part of the Republican 
Party, and it’s the first time in many years, 
what disturbs me is, that the State Depart- 
ment, as such, was brought into the field of 
partisan domestic politics. 

Mr. LAwrENCE. What effect is this going to 
have on bipartisan cooperation? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, the effect 1s, as for 
as I am concerned, I am going to be sus- 
picious of the present constituted State De- 
partment as long as the persons who are 
responsible for this disgraceful episode being 
in the Department. I’ve got to be very 
guarded in any dealings I have with men who 
will employ methods like that 

Mr. Mapican. The Democrats 

Mr. McCormack (continuing). Particularly 
where the national interest of our country 
is involved. 

Mr. Mapican. The Democrats promised co- 
operation with the administration on a non- 
partisan basis—— 

Mr. McCormack. And we have been giving 
it. 

Mr. Mapican (continuing). In our foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. McCormack. We have been giving it, 

Mr. Mapican. Will you continue to do &o, 
now that you are so mad about the release 
of the Yalta papers? 
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M McCormack. I would never do any- 


tl ge, Mr. Madigan, and I could not con- 
ceive any responsible, any Democrat doing 
anything that would be inconsistent with 

e national interest of our country, be- 
‘ e no matter what our personal feelings 
I be, the national interest of the coun- 
trv that each and every one of us loves is 
I int and supersedes every other hu- 
n consideratior 

Mr. FrrenpLy. What would be your reac- 
t Mr. McCormack, to a continued series 
of releases of other conferences? 


Mr. McCormack. That's the responsibility 


( tate Department. 


And, by the way it’s the responsibility of 
P lent Eisenhower. I was very much in- 
t ted when I read in the paper that his 
I secretary said the President knew 
nothing about those releases. That’s very 
that the President of the United 
Sta and the leader of the Republican 
Party, didn't know anything about those 
pape being released 
I accept the statement made by the press 
secre y, but it’s very strange that anybody 
in the State Department would be so pre- 
tuous as to release those papers with- 
out letting the President of the United 
States know, and to me, as an American, it 
shows a marked weakness in the executive 
branch of the Government, and the mere 
fact that the President says he didn’t know, 
or through his press secretary, that doesn't 
mean that he’s not responsible for what 
might flow therefrom. 
Mr. Koop. As a general practice, Mr. Mc- 


Cormack, do you favor the early release of 
documents of secret conferences? 

Mr. McCormack. That's entirely up to the 
Department, and this administration. 
They have to consider what the effect might 
be in the light of the national interest of 
our country, that’s a question for them to 
determine 

As a ma the release of these 
papers have brushed aside a lot of false and 
malicious rumors and stories and lies that 
have been circulated around for years. It’s 
been a political dud, so far as the Republican 
Party is concerned, but the thing that con- 
cerns me, gentlemen, is the manner in which 
those papers were released. 

Mr. MapiGAN. Why do you think—— 

Mr. McCormack. And the injection of the 
State Department into politics. 

Mr. Mapican. Why do you think they were 
released? 


State 


tter of fact, 


Mr. McCormack. Purely political. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. You still think it was a 
dud? 

Mr. McCormack. Pardon? 

Mr. LaAwReENce. You think it was a dud? 


Mr. McCormack. Yes; they didn’t intend 
it to be a dud, they didn’t think it would 
be a dud 

Ir. Frrenpiy. What did they think would 
be in it that would be politically advan- 
tageous to them? 

Mr. McCormack. I don't know, I can't read 


their minds. 
Mr. FRIENDLY. Do you see anything—— 
Mr. McCormack. I'm not going to under- 


take to read their minds. 

Mr. FrignpLy. Do you see anything in it 
that will be damaging to the Democratic 
Party? 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, 
have got to realize that Yalta took place 
over 10 years ago. The world of 10—and 
these papers in connection with those meet- 
ings have got to be construed in the light 
of the world conditions of 10 years ago, 
which are different than 1955. We were then 
faced with going into Japan, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had said there would be a 
million casualties among American troops 
alone, in an invasion of Japan. There were 
many broad questions then. We were in a 
war that had to be considered by responsi- 
ble pe and you have got to construe 
any of these meetings in the light of the 


the people 


rsons 
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time they took place, not in the light of 
1955. 

Furthermore, the world of 10 years ago 
is an entirely different world today; we are 
now in the atomic worl the hydrogen 
world, the cobalt world. Who knows, the 
world, gentlemen, of 10 years ago is—might 
just as well be—a world of, or culture or 
civilization, thousands of years ago so far as 
the impact upon human beings is concerned. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Do you have any Poles in 
your congressional district? 


Mr. McCormack. Amer’ ns of Polish 
blood? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Yé 

Mr. McCormack. I : vs like to refer to 


any racial origin as Ar ricans of—— 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I don ¢ mean to offend you 
or them, Congressman 

Mr. McCormack. Yes: and they 
good citizens, and very fine people. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Do you anticipate any 
trouble as a result of the Yalta documents 
and their references to Poland? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, most people over- 
look the fact that—-that while there are 
some parts of the Yalta agreement that we 
would disagree with, that the reason that 
the parts that we agree were not carried out 
was because Stalin wouldn't keep his prom- 
ises, and in order to have him keep his 
promises we had to go to war again. 

Mr. Mapican. Mr. McCormack, could I turn 
to another matter on the Hill, a legislative 
matter? 

This week the Democrats will attempt to 
restore rigid price supports in substitution 
for the President's flexible price-support pro- 
gram for farms Republican leadership 
claims you don’t have the strength to put 
it through. What do you think? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I am frank in stat- 
ing that I can’t answer that question now. 
We are having a poll taken; whether or not, 
what the poll shows I am unable to state 
now because it is not complete. 

Mr. MADIGAN. A poll of your Democratic 
members? 

Mr. McCorMaAck. Exactly. 

Mr. MADIGAN. The purpose of that is to 
what, to—— 

Mr. McCorMack. To find out what the 
views of the Democratic members are for 
the benefit of the leadership. 

Mr. MADIGAN. If the results should show 
that you could not put it through, would 
you then give up the fight? 

Mr. McCorRMAcK. Well I’m not prepared to 
say that, Mr. Madigan, because again that’s 
a matter of consultation with the chairman 
of the committee. I would say from the 
early reports that I have received, that there 
is a reasonable chance of it going through, 
because you want to remember, we picked 
up some new members last, as a result of 
the last election, which will bring a change, 
there is 12 or 13 votes among new members 
that we didn't have in the last Congress, and 
then there’s other considerations. 

It will be a hard fight. I am frank in stat- 
ing that, but the early reports that we—the 
leadership has received indicates pretty good 
strength among the Democrats. 

Mr. Koop. Mr. McCormack, on this pro- 
gram we frequently ask our guest to get out 
his crystal ball and look ahead to the 1956 
elections. 

Who do you think the Democrats will 
nominate for President next year? 

Mr. McCorMack. Well, we have a number 
of good candidates, Mr. Koop. Who they 
will nominate, I wouldn't want to under- 
take to look at my crystal ball today in reia- 
tion to that. 

We have Governor Stevenson, we've got 
Stuart Symington, we've got Averill Harri- 
man, we’ve got Governor Lausche, we've got 
Governor Williams, we've got Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson, we've got Senator Russell, we’ve 
got Senator Kefauver, we've got Governor 
Leader, we've got Governor Meyner, and last 


are very 


La 










































but not least, I don’t know what } 
because I haven’t talked with hin 
that greatest Democrat of all in 
lic service, that’s Sam RaYBurn 
Now, I haven't talked with 
but he is the greatest Democr: 
public service today, and one of t 
Americans in active public servic; 
Mr. MAapIGAN. Do you think Ad 
son should announce his intenti 
Mr. McCorMack. I think any 
seeking the—I don’t know about 
Mr. MADIGAN. Well, when do y 
should announce? 
Mr. McCormack. I don’t know 
passing on that, but I say that I t} 
anyone who, among the Democrat 
the ambition to be nominated a 
at some time or another should ¢g 
make an active campaign. 
Mr. FRIENDLY. May I ask a quicki 
Republican side? 
Do you think that Mr. Nixon 
elected President on the Republic: 
Mr. McCormack. Well, you are 
that President Eisenhower is not 
date? 
Mr. FRIENDLY. Right. 
Mr. McCormack. Well, I would : 
Nixon, Vice President NIXon w i 
very little chance of being elected Pr: 
of the United States. 
Mr. Koop. Would you add Mr. McCormac 
to the list of your Democratic cand 
Mr. McCormack. ‘'d be happy to 
Oh, me? Oh, no, no. I have: 
didn’t quite get your question, Mr 
No, that’s far, that’s far removed !1 
thoughts. 
Mr. Koop. Thank you, Congressn 
CorMACK, for Facing the Nation, and 
ing the questions being asked today 
panel of correspondents: John Madi; 
Newsweek; William H. Lawrence, of 1 
York Times; and Alfred Friend) 
Washington Post and Times Herald 





Enforcement of Law by States in the 
Indian Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over India! 
by States has worked well, but provision 
must be made to have State and count) 
subdivisions reimbursed for this extra 
load of court and police work. The Go! 
ernment can well afford to favor t! 
imbursement, as local authorities whe: 
Indians reside know more about the situ 
ation than does the Indian Bureau in 
Washington, and the Government should 
not be allowed to shirk its responsibility 
to its Indian wards, who were put in that 
position by the United States Govern- 
ment without their consent. The duty 
of the Government to the Indians has 
never been terminated. 

The Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota passed at the session just enced 
the following resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution Q-1 
Concurrent resolution relating to lav 
forcement problems upon Indian r¢ 
tions 

Whereas Public Law 280 has authorized 
the various States of the Union, in 











«bh Dakota, to assume criminal and civil 
“ scdiction in Indian country within their 
iaries by appropriate resolutions or 
tutional amendments; and 
“whereas no provision is now made where- 
she Federal Government will reimburse 
‘os and local political subdivisions for 
ene necessary expenditures upon the assump- 
a yf such Jurisdiction over territory under 
» absolute control of the Congress of the 
rnited States; and 
“whereas the State of North Dakota ts 
s of seeing that Indian people within 
ndaries receive the same impartial 
rection of effective law enforcement as is 
ed by non-Indian residents; and 
" Whereas a recent investigation by the Sen- 
» Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
is disclosed and made public the deplorable 
vck of effective law enforcement in said In- 
, country as the same affects juveniles 
j adults, residents of said Indian country; 


"} 





“whereas the solution of sald problem and 
he improvement of the condition of said 
jents of said Indian country requires that 
uate provisions be made for the reim- 
ement of State and political subdivisions 
fore the assumption of said jurisdiction: 
Now, therefore, be it 
lved by the House of Representatives 
State of North Dakota (the Senate 
urring therein), That the North Da- 
a delegation in Congress, working with 
e delegations of other States having In- 
, populations, is hereby urged and re- 
ested to provide a means whereby it will be 
ble for the State of North Dakota to of- 
its facilities for the correction of the 
presently existing deplorable conditions. 
rhat the legislative research committee is 
hereby authorized and directed to study such 
iiters and to appoint a subcommittee to 
e detailed consideration to the financial 
spects of such readjustment of historic re- 
nsibility and such subcommittee is here- 
\uthorized to confer with the executive 
i legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in arriving at an equitable solu- 
n to such problems, and the legislative re- 
earch committee is further directed, upon 
the completion of such study and said con- 
ferences, to publish its findings and recom- 
mendations, and to make its report to the 
‘ith legislative assembly in such form as it 
may deem expedient: Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of the North Da- 
kota congressional delegation, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to all other persons 
interested in said matter. 
K. W. FitcH, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MorRGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 











An Address by Our Ambassador to Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the text of an address delivered by the 
Honorable Clare Boothe Luce, United 
States Ambassador to Italy, at the 
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Founders Day convocation at George- 
town University on March 25. 

The address follows: 

Father President and friends of George- 
town, this venerable and significant costume 
of Western civilization—the scholar’s cap 
and gown—is one that I have rarely been 
called on to don. But never have I done so 
with keener pleasure or more pride. 

Strangely enough, this is the second time 
within a month that I have wornit. A short 
while ago, as your Ambassador to Italy, I 
took part in a significant ceremony at the 
University of Bologna. That ancient edifice 
of Western Christian scholarship was inaugu- 
rating a new addition to its curriculm—the 
Johns Hopkins University Center of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, the first Amer- 
ican graduate school to be established in 
Europe. 

Bologna’s roots were put down in the Mid- 
die Ages; yours, in the 18th century. But 
Georgetown’s roots, like Bologna’s, and like 
those of all the other venerable universities 
of the West, were nourished by the same 
waters—the ever-fresh fountain of the Greek 
and Roman, Jewish and Christian tradition 
as it was interpreted, synthesized and artic- 
ulated by Christian theologians and philoso- 
phers, 

And I was reminded in Bologna, as I am 
here today, that all the great universities 
and seats of learning founded in the West 
in the first 1800 years of Western culture 
could properly have put above their portals 
that splendid, simple legend which is the 
motto of Oxford University: “Dominus Il- 
luminatio Mea,” the Lord is my Light. 

I am deeply conscious that here at George- 
town on Founders Day you reaffirm that this 
one pure Light is still your illumination. 
This, I know, is the day on which George- 
town University recollects its traditions, re- 
views its purposes, and resolves anew that 
they shall continue and prevail. 

Perhaps, then, I shall not be presumptuous, 
but rather in the spirit of the occasion, if 
I, also, do reverence to Georgetown’s past, 
and propose one resolution for its future. 

More exactly, in the light of a special and 
pressing problem that confronts America 
today, I should like to do reverence to one 
aspect of Georgetown’s continuity with its 
own past, and to suggest to you a relevant 
resolution. 

The problem today is the very urgent one 
of renewing the public philosophy out of 
which the American constitutional common- 
wealth was born, and in which alone it can 
find the sources of enduring life. 

The first principle of this public philoso- 
phy is the cardinal issue in today’s world 
conflict. For this first principle answers the 
first two questions of politics: Who ulti- 
mately is the sovereign—God or man? And 
whence comes the law, ultimately—from God 
or from man? Upon a people’s answers to 
these two questions will depend their whole 
concept of the structure of politics, of its 
goals, its processes, methods, and techniques. 

We may well begin our discussion of to- 
day’s problem by doing reverence to the 
past—to John Carroll, and to the idea on 
which he founded Georgetown in 1789. 
This foundation has grown and changed in 
many ways, as do all human things. But 
the changes in the institution only bear 
witness to the permanence of its ideas. 
How many ideas, philosophies, institutions, 
governments, nations, have crumbled or been 
destroyed in our own lifetime. It is no small 
tribute to say that after more than a century 
and a half, Georgetown still stands. What 
is more, it is still faithful to the philosophy 
that inspired its founder, still true to the 
inner principle that first gave it life. 

What was this inner principle? It seems 
to me that it can best be expressed in a sen- 
tence from Archbishop Carroll's eulogy of 
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George Washington, delivered on February 
22, 1800. Speaking of Washington's youth, 
he said: “At that early period he began what 
he persisted in through life—to associate 
motives of public utility with magnanimous 
undertakings.” 

Carroll might well have been speaking of 
himself. Certainly a similar purpose burned 
in his own heart when he founded George- 
town, saying: “On this academy is built all 
my hope of permanency and success.” 

For him Georgetown was a magnanimous 
undertaking first because it was undertaken 
for the church: Its purpose was to transmit 
to generations of Americans the ancient 
heritage of the church, her faith and her 
philosophy. But the undertaking was also 
magnanimous because Carroll was impelled 
to it by motives of the public utility. He 
wished his institution to transmit the 
American heritage—the democratic faith, 
and the public philosophy which, in the very 
year of Georgetown’'s final foundation, has 
guided the Founding Fathers to the conclu- 
sion of their work in the constitutional con- 
vention. 

Carroll's high hope was set on the perma- 
nency and success of the church in America, 
but for this very reason he also set his hope 
on the permanency and success of free gov- 
ernment in America. After his devotion to 
the faith of his fathers, nearest to his heart 
stood his allegiance to what he called that 
excellent Constitution which is—and may it 
long continue to be—our pride and happi- 
ness. 

Let us recall that, in his own time, Carroll 
also saw that “excellent Constitution” men- 
aced. He followed with anxiety and fore- 
boding the sanguinary events in his beloved 
France, where he hid spent his youth and 
early manhood. He saw the French Revolu- 
tion develop—from the regicide in 1793, 
through the terror and the directory, into 
the Napoleonic wars that began in 1796. 
And he feared that the high enterprise be- 
gun in the name of justice and freedom on 
the tennis court at Versailles in 1789 was 
turning into a genuine revolution, a real 
rupture with the Christian past, a repudia- 
tion of the traditional public philosophy of 
the West. 

He knew that men in great numbers were 
beginning to say that man, not God, was the 
ultimate sovereign; that the laws made by 
men, not the laws given by God, are the final 
norms of human social life. Therefore, Car- 
roll’s insight told him that a radically new 
tradition of politics was being inaugurated. 
The best historical scholarship of our own 
day has confirmed Carroll's insight. 

With equally profound insight, John Car- 
roll understood that the American constitu- 
tional commonwealth had kept continuity 
with the great Western tradition of civilty 
with which the leftwing revolutionaries— 
the Jacobins—had broken. He once wrote 
to a friend of the reassurance he felt because 
his hero, George Washington, “has far other 
principles of the necessity of religion than 
(these) superficial French theorists of gov- 
ernment.” And he added: “I am fearful for 
this country when he is no longer the head of 
it, to overawe the sowers of sedition and 
wild democracy.” 

In Carroll’s close paraphrase of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, the first principle of 
the American public philosophy asserted that 
“nations and individuals are under the moral 
government of an infinitely wise and just 
providence; that the foundations of their 
happiness are morality and religion; and 
their union among themselves (is) their rock 
of safety.” Let us never forget that on this 
first principle America’s Founding Fathers, 
those farsighted and valiant men who framed 
the excellent Constitution which is our po- 
litical guaranty of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, were of one mind with 
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John Carroll—of one sure, strong unflinch- 
ing mind 

In the whole Revolutionary and constitu- 
tional periods there was in America hardly 
a dissenting voice to the proposition that the 
lav which men make are not the ultimate 
law Americans then believed that all hu- 
man laws must find their sanction in, and 
< f der the judgment of, the immutable 
] y himself or for himself alone; he must 
a yer them in the two laws that God has 
given him—the law of nature and the law 
of the Gospel. 

After the constitutional period many more 
rpenerations of Americans came and went who 
a believed in this. In his own day of 
trz national dissension, Abraham Lincoln 
spoke with the authentic voice of America’s 
} ding Fathers, when he said: “This Na- 
Li under God * ® *.” 


And in our own day, that is experiencing 
in its spirit and even in its flesh an ominous 
world history, President Eisenhower, 
ious continuity with our Founding 


cri il 


Fathe gave forthright and impressive tes- 
t to the contemporary affirmation of 
the public philosophy of America when he 


6a 1 his inaugural address: “At such a 
time in history we who are free must pro- 
claim anew our faith. This faith is the 
abiding creed of our fathers. It is our faith 
i deathless dignity of man, governed 
moral and natural laws. This 
fines our full view of life. It estab- 
hes, beyond debate, those gifts of the Cre- 

that are man’s inalienable rights, and 


t eternal 
faith de 
' 


th make all men equal in His sight.” 

The two propositions—that God is ulti- 
mately the sovereign and that ultimately the 
law comes from God—are the primary affir- 


ns of the great tradition of Western 
It was on the premise of these two 
! that the public philosophy of 
rica was articulated in a body of princi- 
and institutions, which are sometimes 
lled, perhaps too loosely, the American way. 


1ations 





The idea of government as limited by law; 
the ideas of freedom, Justice, order and hu- 
man welfare as the moral goals of the politi- 
cal community, the idea of natural rights 


and of civil and procedural rights; the ideas 
of representation and consent; the institu- 


tions of popular election, majority rule, free 
speech, voluntary association, and private 
property; the idea of freedom of religion as 
& political freedom, and the idea of separa- 


tion of Church and State as a practical rule 


in a pluralist society—all these ideas and 
institutions make sense only because they 
were made in the sense of the natural law 


and the Sovereignty of God. 

As we know, John Carroll was fearful in his 
own day of the fate that would overtake 
far-off Europe in consequence of the radi- 
cally new Jacobin philosophy. How much 
the more would he have feared for his be- 
loved America if he had thought that the 
day might ever come when the public phi- 
losophy of the Founding Fathers would no 
longer inform the minds of his countrymen, 
and no longer direct that living action which 
is the maintenance of public order at home, 
and consequently the safeguard of our se- 
curity from foreign enemies. Surely he would 
have said that, if that evil day ever dawned, 
democracy would go wild, and the sowers 
of sedition would have a free field for the 
planting of their cruel harvest, which is 
tyranny. 

Has that dark hour begun to dawn? 


There are those who answer—Yes. A man 
whose scholarship in the field of American 
politics and foreign affairs commands at- 
tention, Mr. Walter Lippmann, has recently 
spoken for them in a slim and certainly 
challenging volume, Essays in the Public 
Philosophy. Mr. Lippmann says: “In our 
time the institutions built upon the founda- 
tions of the public philosophy still stand. 
But they are used by a public who are not 
being taught, and no longer adhere to the 
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philosophy. Increasingly, the people are 
alienated from the inner principles of their 
institutions.” 

Other students of contemporary trends 
incline to agree with Mr. Lippmann. They 
find that important segments of the Ameri- 
can people—including many in the commu- 
nity of intellectuals—have succumbed to 
what John Carroll called “delusive, ruinous 
theories of government.” 

The theories are delusive because they 
divorce the order of human law from the 
order of divine law, and in so doing they 
delude man into thinking that he is himself 
the Divine Majesty. The theories are ruin- 
ous because in releasing man from the rule 
of a moral law which is not of his own mak- 
ing they put into his hands an inherently 
unlimited power—a power to tyrannize. 

Like John Carroll, I am not myself a 
learned political philosopher. But I have, I 
think enough commonsense to see one 
thing: if the power that fashions the order 
of human law is not subject to any objective 
standards of truth and justice, there must 
soon be an end to the rule of law and to the 
rights of man in the traditional sense. And, 
of course, in the American sense. If there is 
no higher law, there is no human freedom. 
Nothing remains but force. 

Our forefathers rejected the rule of force. 
They believed in the rule of law. They be- 
lieved that government is under God and 
under the law. This was the inner principle 
of our American institutions. 

Only in virtue of this inner principle can 
they be rightly called free institutions, 
institutions that make for freedom. If this 
inner principle is ever lost, if the American 
people are ever alienated from it, then the 
institutions themselves will inevitably crum- 
ble or collapse, or be changed by demagogues 
or adventurers into monstrous and tyranni- 
cal forms. Indeed, the whole democratic 
process itself will make for the worst of all 
tyrannies, the tyranny which is ushered in as 
the rule of the masses, and is always 
shortly thereafter stabilized as ruthless dic- 
tatorship over everyone. 

I cannot myself presume to judge how far 
the eclipse and decay of the public philos- 
ophy of America's Founding Fathers has 
progressed. But I am quite sure of one thing: 
that our constitutional commonwealth ts not 
an intelligible form of government, and it 
cannot be made to work, except by a people 
who possess the philosophy that presided 
over its foundations. 

Therefore, I believe that Mr. Lippmann 
has put to the American people a most seri- 
ous question when he says: “The question is 
whether and how this alienation (of the 
American people from the inner principles 
of their institutions) can be overcome, and 
the rupture of the traditions of civilty re- 
paired.” 

Upon our success in giving an effective an- 
ewer to this question, upon our success in 
reviving and renewing the public philosophy 
of America, where it may have decayed, will 
depend the survival of our excellent Consti- 
tution, our form of free government. 


But there is an ever wider issue, that 
deeply concerns me as an American working 
in our diplomatic service. It is a commonly 
accepted—and I believe, a rightly accepted— 
proposition that the survival of other free 
governments throughout the world will de- 
pend in large part upon the survival of our 
own. 

For example, in Italy, the country to which 
I have the honor to be accredited, the great 
majority of the people take it for granted 
that their government is based on the once 
commonly accepted public philosophy of 
western Christian civilization. Nevertheless, 
today, that ancient country’s new democracy 
is facing, in severely adverse psychological, 
political, and economic conditions, the cru- 
cial problem of maintaining a free govern- 
ment while one-third of its own Parlia- 


» 


ment—the pro-Cominform left, th 
scendant of the Jacobin left—re, 
philosophy that alone makes 
ment intelligible and workable 
Surely, here is a challenge to Ameri,. 
well as to Italy. In these latter years » 
American people and their Government },.. 
spared no effort, on the level of mat ny 


Tee 
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: terial as. 
sistance, to advance and sustain the aimee 
free government everywhere, against the 


Communist enemy. Our record of econom:, 
military, and diplomatic cooperation wits 
other free peoples is, I think, a recorg g 
generosity and honest purpose. 7 

But now a new cooperative effort, tp 5 
higher level, is urgently needed. I shal) my 
it an intellectual and spiritual coopera nee 
toward the renewal and reenforcemers 
everywhere in the Western World. of + 
public philosophy that alone offers to + 
peoples of the world the stable hope o 
common temporal salvation, under God gna 
under the law. : 

In putting forth this effort we shal! be ns. 
ing an international debt. For our Amer. 
can public philosophy came to us : her 
itage. We owed its leading principles to t 
British constitutional tradition. But 
also owed them to the philosopher 
Athens, to the jurists of Italy, to the q 
men of the Germanic tribes, to thi 
thinkers of Paris and Salamanca 

Now in the hour of our Nation's ney ts 
ness, shall we not be mindful of debt? 
The tradition of civilty was comn 
the custody of our Founding Father 
honored the trust that history reposed 
them by enshrining the tradition i: 
cellent Constitution. 

Now we, their descendants, have 
ourselves the question: Have we be 
ful custodians of our public philosop! We 
also have to ask the further que n: Ar 
we prepared to pay our debt to those f 
whom we received our philosophy, by striy 
to make this philosophy the basic bond 
our union with all those peoples wh 
love freedom and justice? 

I am convinced that, in proportion as we 
ourselves consciously possess the tradit 
of civility that is our heritage, we shall t 
able to assist others to find, with ourselr 
the path to that unity which is called peace 
The full possession of this heritage will en- 
able us to contribute to, and cooperate to- 
ward, the constitution of a new “concert 
the west.” And it will furnish us and « 
allies with the inner spiritual strength that 
will overthrow the reign of those ruinous 
and delusive theories of government that to- 
day so monstrously threaten the dignity 
of man. 

And now may I again turn to Geo: 
University—to its directors, faculty, st 
alumni? This institution has remained 
faithful to the inner principle of its founda- 
tion as a university. Here on this campus 
here within these walls, the publi: 
ophy of America, the tradition of natural 
law, has been kept in precious custod) 

But today, as I have suggested, custody !s 
not enough. The problem is comn . 
tion. The problem is to know how your high 
tradition and indispensable philosophy can 
be restated for the American people, recoy- 
ered by them, renewed within them, so that it 
may once again become the richly activating 
inner principle of our national life; s 
it may again be made what once it was—the 
inner principle of international unity 

I have presumed to present this problem 
to you on this day of recollection and re- 
solve, because I know that an important 
contribution to its solution can be made by 
this university—by its college of arts and 
sciences, by its graduate and profes 
schools, and in a particular way by its school 
of foreign service and its school of /an- 
guage and linguistics. The students whom 
you send forth from all these schoo!s ar 
ordained, as it were, to be example: : 
ponents of the public philosophy. 
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They will need to make strong alliance 
» all men of religious faith, intelligence, 
nq good will, both here in America and 
oad, who likewise hold to the public phi- 
hy. They will need to strike a covenant 
the broad reaches of the people for 
, President Eisenhower spoke in his 
ygural address; and with the important 
» of intellectuals for whom Mr. Lipp- 
has spoken. 
-n all these covenanted men together 
will reaffirm and renew the inner principles 
of free government, the high concept of the 
pu blic philosophy that is our western 
Sere 5 I suggest, is the magnanimous un- 
dertaking proper to the hour. Here is the 
decisive task to which the men of George- 
town are summoned by all the motives of 
b utility that inspired Georgetown’s 
founder and the founders of America. 
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Floating Bases for Defense Installations 
Will Save Chicago’s Jackson Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been much concerned over the 
plans of the War Department to destroy 
peautiful Jackson Park. First, it was 
proposed to take Wooded Island as the 
site for a military installation. That 
was stopped in the very nick of time. 
But no sooner were we freed of this men- 
ace to Wooded Island than the War De- 
partment announced that it was to take 
over the promontory, or at least a portion 
of that spot so dear to the people of the 
community that I have the honor to 
represent in this body. 

The tragedy is that these spots of 
beauty and of sentiment, once taken over, 
can never be reclaimed. If it is necessary 
for the proper national defense, no one 
would object. But the only excuse of- 
fered is that it would be too expensive 
to put this site elsewhere than in Jackson 
Park. It is merely a matter of saving 
money, and to save money the sites will 
be located in beautiful Jackson Park and 
where, from the military standpoint, they 
will be least effective. I have presented 
as best I could the feeling of our people 
in Chicago and have been assured by the 
War Department that the matter is being 
given further consideration. 

I am directing the attention of my 
colleagues to the plan under considera- 
tion for the construction of a chain of 
mid-Atlantic and mid-Pacific bases to 
Strengthen United States defenses 
against atomic attack. If this plan be 
feasible, in the oceans of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, why should it not be 
followed in the Great Lakes? 

Instead of tearing up Jackson Park, 
and placing military installations in the 
place where children play and adults go 
for relaxation and recreation, why should 
not these installations be placed on float- 
ing bases in Lake Michigan? This, it 
seems to me, is the one and only answer. 
I trust that the War Department will so 
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decide and that the Congress will give 
the necessary authorization and appro- 
priation. It isa matter which should in- 
terest every Member of this body who 
represents a district in the Great Lakes 
area. 





Bank Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association at the new Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
March 25, 1955: 

BANK MERGERS 


Bank mergers are in the news. Big news 
for the big banks, but what of the smaller, 
independent banker? These mergers are not 
new. They have been continuing through- 
out the Nation at a gallop and the sound 
of heavy hoofs are heard through the land. 

In New York City alone, in the last 7 years, 
there have been 17 bank mergers. Since the 
first of this year that area has experienced, 
in terms of total deposits, the three largest 
bank mergers in the history of our country. 
First, the Chase National Bank announced 
its merger with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Co, and the Bronx County Trust Co. This 
merger, if approved, will make the Chase 
Manhattan Bank the second largest bank 
in the United States and it will contro] over 
22 percent of all of New York City’s com- 
mercial deposits. That it will be approved, 
I have little doubt, despite my protest to 
the superintendent of banks of the State of 
New York, who in this instance is the ap- 
proving officer. He and I do not agree—for 
reasons best known to himself. Then, hard- 
ly before the ink was dry on that agreement, 
the Bankers Trust Co., which has been gob- 
ling up competitors in huge bites for several 
years, announced plans to acquire the Public 
National Bank. Note that in the last 4 years, 
since 1950, the Bankers Trust has absorbed 
such substantial banking institutions as 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Lawyers Trust 
Co., Flushing National Bank, the Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Co., the Bayside Na- 
tional Bank, and now the Public National 
Bank. All of these were strong, substantial 
institutions, ably managed, with adequate 
capital, earning a healthy, competitive profit. 

This month, the Nation’s second largest 
bank, the National City Bank of New York, 
announced plans to take over the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, thus eliminating 
another vigorous, independent, competitive 
banking enterprise from the list. 

As I said, I wrote the Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, and also the 
United States Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Reserve Board, urging them 
to give the closest scrutiny to these mergers 
and do all that was within their power to 
prevent them. I pointed out that whereas 
New York City had 127 commercial banks at 
the opening of the century, today only 62 
remain. Almost as if to punctuate my pro- 
testations, the Franklin National Bank and 
the Meadowbrook National Bank, both of 
nearby Nassau County, Long Island, an- 
nounced consolidation, respectively, with the 
Roslyn National Bank and the Baldwin Na- 
tional Bank. In addition, the Franklin 
National Bank announced plans to take over 
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three other banks in Nassau County. Not 
to be outdone, the Meadowbrook National 
Bank entered into consolidation agreements 
with another group of three banks in that 
area. Between them, these 2 banks will 
control over 60 percent of all bank de- 
posits, savings as well as commercial, in 
Nassau County, N. Y. I firmly believe 
the Franklin-Meadowbrook mergers are 
flaunting the underlying philosophy of the 
Celler, Anti-Merger Act and our entire anti- 
trust principles. To my mind, the approval 
of these mergers by these responsible officials 
sharply outline the necessity for Federal 
legislation to limit such possible abuses of 
their discretion. 

So strong has been the “urge to merge” 
that in the short period since the end of 
World War II more than 600 of the country's 
commercial banks have disappeared by way 
of merger or consolidation. The result—an 
alarming concentration of financial power in 
the hands of a few banks. The 100 largest 
banks in the United States now hold more 
than 48 percent of the Nation’s bank deposits. 
Unless the present unrelenting merger trend 
is stopped, the financial banking structure 
of the United States will soon resemble that 
of Great Britain, Germany, and other coun- 
tries in which all private financing resources 
are controlled by a mere handful of inter- 
locking giant banks. 

In England the so-called Big Five control 
75 percent of all deposits. In Germany the 
Big Four, the so-called 4 D banks, controlled 
over 90 percent of the total banking assets in 
that country. In France there are no ac- 
curate statistics, but again four large banks 
are known to control an overwhelming pro- 
portion of that country’s banking. It is no 
wonder that in each of these countries the 
Government found it easy to nationalize one 
or more of these giant banks, at one time or 
another. Such concentration throttles com- 
petition and depresses the Nation's economy. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF BANKS 


During the last 35 years, the number of 
banks has been reduced by more than half. 
In 1921, there were over 30,000 banks serving 
the Nation’s commercial borrowers and cred- 
itors. At the end of June 1954 less than 
15,000 banks remained in operation. Prior 
to 1921 anq between the years 1915 and 1921, 
the average number of new banks which 
yearly entered into the business totaled ap- 
proximately 500. Contrasted to these figures 
is the cold, hard fact that since 1950 less 
than 20 new banks a year on the average 
have been granted national charters. While 
the Nation’s banks were hit hard by the de- 
pression and the lean years which followed, 
we must note that the decline in the total 
number of our banks set in more than 5 
years before the crash of 1929. According to 
Federal Reserve figures, the number of banks 
doing business had already declined from 
the high of over 30,000 in 1921 to 24,000 in 
1929, a total of some 6,000 banks. Between 
the years 1929 and 1933, some 9,000 banks 
were forced to clear their doors. By 1943 the 
total number of banks had cropped to 14,579. 
Yet, despite the unprecedented postwar 
boom—despite the 286 percent growth in 
bank assets—despite the new high levels of 
loans and deposits—despite the greatly in- 
creased use made of banking services—de- 
spite the enormous growth in the number 
of depositors, the total number of banks in 
1953 reached a new low of 14,538. 

Even in New York State. which is widely 
recognized as the financial capital of the 
world, the number of State-chartered banks 
has dropped. In 1926 the number of State- 
chartered banks in New York was 611. The 
State’s banking structure weathered the de- 
pression with the loss of less than 100 banks. 
Yet the number of banks kept decreasing 
until by 1954 there were 380, a loss more 
severe than the loss suffered in the depres- 
sion years. 
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What is significant is the cor trasting rise 
in the number of bank branches operated 
by existing banking houses. I think that 
branch banking is an evil to itself, and I 


shall discuss it later. Suffice to say, at the 


moment, that by the end of 1954 branch 
banks accounted for 25 percent of the bank- 
ing offices in the country. Lest this figure 
tend. however, to give too optimistic an ap- 
praisal of our present banking facilities, it 
hould be remembered that there were, in 
1921. more than 31,000 independent banks 
serving depositors. At that time there were 
ly half as many customers with less than 
one-third the volume of present deposits. 
MERGER AND CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS 
This raises the question of why, even in 
the face of unequalled economic prosperity, 
do we hear the death rattles of so many 
banks? The reasons for the failure of banks 


ring the depression and in earlier periods 
Since 1945 agriculture has 


no longer exist. 

been prosperous and the deposits of country 

banks have burgeoned. The Federal Deposit 

Insurance Corporation has liberated the 

economy from the destructive effects of 
ank runs” and “money panics.” Bank 

management has become a skilled profes- 


m. New Deal banking legislation has made 


ivings and deposits in banks today sate 
and sound for even the smallest and hum- 
blest depositor. We now have a healthy 

em of strong banks. Why, then, the 
continuing decrease in their number? 
There is no longer a serious problem of 
weak banks, with inadequate capital, undi- 


versified ioans, subject to special local risks 
or limitations, If we look, we will find the 
answer in this movement toward consolida- 
tion, absorption, and merger. In the years 


1945 through 1951 there were 581 consoli- 
dations and absorptions among the Na- 
tion’s commercial banks. In the first 3 
months of the present year, 52 of the Na- 
tion’s banks were consolidated or absorbed 
by other banking institutions. It is high 
time that this cartelization of banks was 
topped Among the many banks which 
have gone by way of merger within the past 
few years are such illustrious concerns as 


the Lawyers Trust Co., Title Guarantee & 


Trust Co., the Corn Exchange. Trust Co., 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Co., Continental Bank and 
Trust Co.—all legendary institutions in the 
chronicles of New York's financial history— 
all have served the community long and 
honorably. 


I emphasize that mergers involving large 
banks are in no way a local phenomena con- 
fined or peculiar to the city of New York. 
Within the last 4 years more than 7 
large sized banks, with assets exceeding 
$100 million have been absorbed by other 
competing banking institutions in various 
areas of the country. In Philadelphia the 
Girard Trust Co., one of the 100 largest 
banks in the United States, was merged in 
1951 with the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Co., another leading bank, to form 
an entity with assets of more than $500 
million. Delaware's two largest banks, Equi- 
table Trust Co. and Security Trust Co. were 
merged in 1952, and in the same year, the 
Mansfield Savings Trust Bank of Ohio and 
the Citizens National Bank and Trust Co. 
were merged. In Pittsburgh the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Co. acquired the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, one of the 
Nation's largest banks, with assets exceed- 
ing $100 million and deposits of over $140 
million, 

The competitive structure of banking in 
this country must not be destroyed. While 
some mergers were the result of an effort 
te avoid financial collapse on the part of 
one of the combining institutions, such 
cause has not been a significant factor since 
the end of hostilities of World War II in 
1945. It is my belief, and I think I share it 
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as common knowledge with most other men 
with an interest in the banking field, that 
more subtle factors underlie this trend of 
bank mergers. For a good many years the 
stocks of many banking houses have been 
selling on the open market well beneath 
their book value. To illustrate this point 
by way of concrete example, as of June 1950 
the book value of the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. was $131 per share, yet the bank 
stock could be purchased on the open mar- 
ket for $99.50, reflecting a discount of 24 
percent. In September 1954 stocks of such 
banks as Chase National, Irving Trust, New 
York Trust, and J. P. Morgan Co. were all 
selling in the market for at least 20 percent 


below book value. This kind of situation, 
of course, has been giving rise to merger 


agreements because mergers have proved to 
be an attractive device for marking up the 
price of bank securities. Shareholders, un- 
der merger agreements, have been able to 
obtain the book valuation of their holdings 
in place of the price set in the open mar- 
ket. A bank and its securities, in many in- 
stances, are worth more to the stockholders 
as a corpse than as a going concern. I have 
heard it said among bankers that many 
banks in the United States are worth more 
dead than alive. 

A good illustration of how low-market 
evaluation of bank shares tend to inspire 
mergers is the consolidation of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Co. with Manufacturers Trust Co. 
in 1950. In December 1949 while the book 
value of Brooklyn Trust stock was $194.96 
per share, its market value was only $148 
per share. Upon merger, the shareholders 
of Brooklyn Trust were given $183 in cash 
for each share of stock and also a share of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., itself worth ap- 
proximately $55 per share. As a result, the 
shareholders of Brooklyn Trust Co. were able 
to realize more than the book value of their 
shares. On the other hand, as a going con- 
cern, the stockholders would not have been 
able to dispose of their securities in the 
market without incurring substantial loss. 

But perhaps the principal reason behind 
the merger activities of our rapidly expand- 
ing banking system is passion for size as 
the symbol of success. The Manufacturers 
Trust Co. is today the fourth largest bank 
in the United States, due largely as the re- 
sult, over the years, of some 80 acquisitions 
and mergers. It operates a branch banking 
system of 112 offices in the greater New York 
area. Another illustration is the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. In 
1941 the Mellon Bank ranked 23d highest 
among the Nation's banks in order of de- 
posits. By 1954 it had risen to 12th place. 
In the interim period, it had acquired many 
small independent banks in the Pittsburgh 
area, so that today it operates over 40 bank- 
ing offices therein. In the years between 
1928 and 1948 more than 37 percent of that 
bank's increase in loans and 30 percent of 
its increase in deposits could be attributed 
to assets acquired through other banks, 


CONCENTRATION OF BRANCHES 


Today, instead of seeing new, independent 
banking institutions on the horizon, we see 
only branch banks. The large State of 
Pennsylvania has had only three formal ap- 
plications for charters since 1933. In the 
last 10 years only formal application for a 
charter has been filed in the State of Con- 
necticut. Delaware has had none in the last 
10 years. What does this mean? It means 
simply—or not so simply—that whereas be- 
fore we had new and independent banks en- 
tering the banking field each year, we now 
have no new banks, but only big banks 
growing bigger. Take, for example, the two 
recent giant mergers of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. with the Corn Exchange Bank 
and the Chase-Manhattan Bank merger. In 
each case, the prime motive of the bigger 
bank was to extend itself from the confines 
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of Wall Street and into the neighbor) 
banking field. 

The Chemical Bank had been largely a w 
Street banker’s bank. The Corn Exchanoe 
on the other hand, had a network of branc} 
throughout New York City. By ini 
hands with the smaller bank, the Chem; 
was able to get into the neighborhood | 
ing business in a big way. 

It is the same with the Chase merger. 1 
become a real neighborhood bank, the Chaca 
realized, it would need branches outsi 
Wall Street area. The Bank of Manhattan 
with which it merged, had plenty of 
branches—55 branches, in fact, throughoy: 
New York City. So, instead of going out ang 





establishing new branches in competition 
with the Bank of Manhattan, it combineq 
with it and in one fell swoop, it acquireq 
well-established branches and buildings, a 


highly developed business with a bu 
clientele, and, what is more important 
was eliminating an large competitor. 
Out of the 572 commercal banking offic; 
now operated by 62 banks in New York Cit 
4 banks control 313 of those offices, or 


- 


percent of all the banking offices in the 
city. Among them they control 51 per 


of the commercial deposits. If the Chase 
Manhattan merger is approved it will add 
branches to this all powerful oligopoly 
give to them 64 percent of all banking offices 
and 56 percent of the commercial dep 

Is this not cause for concern? Where w 
it lead? Assuredly small independent banks 
will find the going rougher and roug 
Local merchants and local industrialists wil! 
be at the mercy of far away banking tycoo1 
and far distant panjandrums. 

It is, of course, avoiding the issue to say 
that none of these recent mergers in Ney 
York will result in a decrease in banking 
locations now available to the deposito 
The question is not whether there will be a 
diminution of banking facilities but whether 
these mergers will tend to unduly lesse 
competition in that area. The second large 
bank in New York City, for example, do 
not need the banking offices of one of 
largest competitors, to render to the pub 
the service for which it was organized. The 
principal value obtained by one of our largest 
banks acquiring a large competing bank and 
merging with it is the elimination of the 
competitor, and, in the case of the press 
pending mergers, the strengthening of the 
already all-powerful position of large bank- 
ing institutions. For the borrower it means 
less avenues of credit. No matter how many 
bank branches exist, the borrower faces the 
same borrowing conditions set by the home 
office. My strictures are applicable not only 
to New York but practically every important 
area of the Nation. 


The impact of mergers in elim uating the 


} 


competition of smaller banks and streng 
ening the financial resources of large banks 
has not been considered in recent Federa 
legislation dealing with bank consolidations. 
This is a defect we must remedy. At present, 
approval of certain mergers must be ob- 
tained from the Comptroller of the Curre! 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
or the Federal Reserve Board. But none 
the statutory provisions relating to mergers 
contain any express requirement to study 
the effects on competition. In fact, even the 
requisite of official approval can be avoided 
if the acquiring bank increases its capital 
stock and surplus so that it exceeds that of 
the merging institutions combined. 

The very purpose of our antimonopoly 
policies established under the Clayton Act 
and the Sherman Act is to increase instead 
of lessen competition. I secured the passage 
of the Celler Anti-Merger Act which prohibits 
the merger of corporations under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission 
where such consolidations would “tend to 
substantially lessen competition in any sec- 
tion of the country.” 
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However, while these laws outline our pub- 
ve policy, they do not contain provisions 
gealing specifically with bank mergers in all 
+heir phases and are therefore inadequate to 
protect the public interest against the elim}- 
pation of competition in banking and the 
rder to remedy this situation and to 
niuz the loophole in our Federal law I have 
troduced @ bill, H. R. 2115, which will sub- 
1 bank mergers and consolidations to 
the scrutiny of Federal bank officials. In de- 
ter ng whether or not to approve a mer- 
ver the officials, under the terms of the bill, 
would be obliged to determine whether the 
€ f such a merger might “unduly tend 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly, in the field of banking, contrary to 
sur public policy favoring local ownership 
and control of banks.” 
I sure all reasonable and prudent men 
rree that we need strong, independent, 
vigorously competitive banks. I 
i not quarrel with the reduction in the 
er of independent banks, if thereby 
weak banks were eliminated or, as the 
r of consolidation, the public would 
receive superior service. But the mergers 
which worry me and must worry you are the 
recently announced ones which are eliminat- 
ing, precisely the kind of strong, independent 
bank which has so ably served this country. 


I am in favor of any influence which will 
strengthen our banks and our banking sys- 
tem. But I am against the paralysis which 

; when monopoly takes over a vigorous 
competing banking system and when signs 
of ialism loom large on the horizon. 

I believe you and I are in the same battle 
her. I will welcome any suggestions you 
wish to make, for our mutual purpose is to 
keep American economy free and strong. 


Baoan 


tocet 





Burning Daylight in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in its lead 
editorial yesterday the New York Times 
called for a new Formosa Strait declara- 
tion and demanded new leadership by 
the President in this crisis. This forth- 
right editorial should be of interest to all 
of our colleagues: 

BurNING DAYLIGHT IN ASIA 


Readers of this newspaper may well have 
been startled by a Washington dispatch from 
Anthony Leviero, published yesterday. Their 
minds will not be relieved by James Reston’s 
article on the Far Eastern situation today. 
Mr. Reston quotes Senator WALTER F. GEorcsE, 
of Georgia, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr. Grorce was facing the 
problem of what to do if the Chinese Com- 
munists invaded the Quemoy and Matsu 
islands lying off their coast. He knew, as 
the Pentagon knows, and as the White 
House knows, that there is grave danger 
that the islands will be invaded some time 
during the months of April and May. Sena- 
tor Grorce said: “We are burning daylight. 
The darkness is coming on in the Far East.” 

Senator Grorce at 77, in the twilight of 
his own career and in his 33d year in the 
Senate, has the courage and is in a position 
to speak out. Mr. Reston gives this inter- 
pretation of the opinions of some other Sen- 
ators who have not spoken out: “We are 
drifting into a war over Matsu and Quemoy. 
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The administration is reconciling itself to 
the idea that this issue now rests not with 
Washington but with Peiping.” So we have, 
as today’s news describes it, a situation in 
which a certain kind of logic—the logic, per- 
haps, of death and widespread destruction— 
goes from the defense of Quemoy and Matsu 
to an all-out atomic attack on the indus- 
trial potential of Communist China. What 
this logic means in cost of human life and 
perhaps in a vast destruction of cities far 
outside China, the citizen may ponder. 

It is clear that the resolution authorizing 
the President to take whatever steps are 
necessary to defend Formosa gave a choice 
only between rejecting the administration’s 
foreign policy in the Far East, or accepting 
with it an ambiguous phrase that might 
justify an all-out defense of the Quemoy 
and Matsu islands. Everyone in this coun- 
try, certainly including the President, would 
be happier if the Quemoy and Matsu islands 
did not exist or if our national prestige and 
honor had not somehow seemed to be in- 
volved in their defense. If we had been able 
to persuade our Nationalist Chinese friends 
to pull out of them, when they abandoned 
the Tachen islands, we would all be easier in 
our minds. 

There is the further argument, which we 
find reiterated in today’s dispatches from 
Taipei on Formosa, that the morale of Chiang 
Kai-shek’'s troops and people would collapse 
if the islands were abandoned or lost. There 
is a curious paradox in the fact that while 
Senator Grorce and many others in this 
country fear involvement over the islands 
some persons on Formosa suspect that we 
are making a quiet deal with the mainland 
Chinese to abandon them. 

Here is a dilemma that can easily be un- 
derstood. Whether a greater wisdom on the 
part of the State Department and the ad- 
ministration would have avoided it we do not 
know. The fact is we face it. 

There may, however, be one way out that 
has not been fully explored and exploited. 
From Japan to Canada and all around the 
circle of our allies and potential allies there 
is strong opposition to joining us in any 
hostilities brought on by attempts to hold 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands. There is 
not the same opposition toward the defense 
of Formosa, which is a keystone in guarding 
the frontiers of all the free nations of South- 
east Asia, including the Philippines. 

This newspaper believes that the time tis 
ripe for a new Formosa Strait declaration. 
We believe that that declaration should 
make it plain that we will put all we have 
into a defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores Islands, which are essential to such a 
defense. The Seventh Fleet is already a 
formidable obstacle to an attack on For- 
mosa. It might be possible to throw at least 
a token force of American ground troops 
into the island to assist in repelling attack. 

What this situation calls out for above 
everything else is precision. The enemy 
ought to know just what he can do and just 
what he cannot do without meeting resist- 
ance from us. If he learns that he can take 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands without pro- 
voking a major war, that fact may be tragic. 
Nevertheless, there are small tragedies and 
vast tragedies. A vast tragedy would be 
stumbling into war against the intention 
and the wishes of the majority of our peo- 
ple and our allies. A still vaster tragedy 
would be a loss of freedom through repeated 
retreats. 

It is time that the fire eaters in Washing- 
ton, whether in the Pentagon or elsewhere, 
went into silence. We need calmness and 
wisdom. This newspaper hopes and believes 
that President Eisenhower, hating war, as 


. we know he does, and realizing, as he said 


he did, that one cannot see where a war will 
take us, will exercise his leadership during 
this coming critical week to save this coun- 
try and the world from irretrievable disaster. 
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A Report on Red Strength 
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HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
G. Lucas, the Scripps-Howard war cor- 
respondent who has seen more armed 
conflict that any other American news- 
paperman to my knowledge, has just 
performed a great public service by 
painting a detailed picture of Soviet 
armed strength in last Friday’s Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

The report is not offered for this rec- 
ord with any intention to alarm or ter- 
rify, but rather to provide a factual 
reminder of the need for eternal Amer- 
ican vigilance in the field of prepared- 
ness. 

Certainly, there is cause in these facts 
for sober second thought over adminis- 
tration proposals for continued reduc- 
tion in America’s standard fighting 
forces such as the Army Ground Forces, 
the United States Marines, and the 
Navy. 

In the light of Russian strength in 
orthodox weapons, and the always-pres- 
ent possibility that an efficient defense 
might be developed against atomic at- 
tack from the air, can we honestly af- 
ford further stripping of our regular 
fighting forces? 

Mr. Lucas’ article follows: 


Russis, SATELLITES, AND CHINA HaveE 9,000,000 
IN ARMIES—HERE’S A BREAKDOWN OF SOVIET 
STRENGTH 


(By Jim G. Lucas) 


How big is the Soviet war machine Russia 
says it is willing to reduce? 

Here’s what the Kremlin would start with 
in any plan to limit conventional arma- 
ments, as suggested by Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko over Moscow 
radio last night: 

A 2,500,000-man army in 175 divisions. 
Back of that, 400,000 public security 
(NKVD) troops and 80 East Europe satellite 
divisions, 

(The United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
list this as the second lawzest land army in 
the world. The Chinese Communists, with 
2 million regulars and 1 million uniformed 
public security troops attached to the army, 
is rated the largest.) 

A 600,000-man air force with 20,000 planes. 

An 885,000-man navy. 

The Russians have held to 175 divisions 
for several years. But the firepower and 
mobility of these divisions have grown each 
year since 1945. Equipment constantly is 
being modernized. They have 65 tank and 
mechanized divisions and 40,000 new tanks. 
(We have 16 divisions of all kinds.) Their 
rifle divisions have been motorized and 
beefed with tanks and heavy artillery. They 
have 40 new airborne divisions. 

Russia and her European satellites have 
6 million men under arms. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) esti- 
mates they can field 400 divisions within 30 
days after the outbreak of war. 


AIR FORCE MODERNIZED 


NATO says there has been a very con- 
siderable modernization of the Red air force 
recently. At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
20 percent of Russia’s fighters were jets. 
Since 1954, all have been jets. The number 
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of TU-4 (B29 type) bombers in combat 
units has been doubled. These are now giv- 
ing way to jet bombers, including one 
reportedly in a class with our B-52. 


Russia's 360 aircraft factories work around 
the clock. Among other items, they turn 
out a small rocket-driven intercepter which 
can climb 15,000 feet a minute at takeoff 
and 39,000 feet a minute above 20,000 feet; 
a double delta-wing plane which can climb 
straight up; a MIG-17 comparable to our 
F-100 and a bulkier MIG-19; an experimental 
jet escort comparable to our F-101; a tailless 
fighter carried by a TU-4 mother ship which 
has been seen holding its own in mock com- 
bat with a MIG~-17, and a 4-engined turbo- 
prop bomber which can fly 7,650 miles non- 
stop. That’s enough to reach the United 
States from East Russia. 

In 4 years, the number of major Red air 
force bases in Europe and Asia has quad- 

Construction still is being pushed. 
Red air force combines three com- 


rupled 
rhe 
mands 
Long-range bombers. 
Home defense. 
Tactical air 
Home defense operates 3.000 planes, prin- 


cipally MIG-15’s. ‘Tactical air has 12,000, 
including MIG-17's and MIG-~-19’s. 

Until recently, the Soviet navy wasn't 
much to worry about. Adm. Robert B. Carn- 
ey. United States Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. says Russia now has world’s second 
largest navy According to NATO, it in- 
cludes 350 submarines in service, hundreds 


more under construction, 3 battleships, 24 
cruisers, 150 destroyers, “hundreds” of mine- 
layers and minesweepers. 
MORE SUBS 

The Red navy beats ours in two fields— 
submarines and cruisers. Its 350 undersea 
craft include long-range patrol classes, mine- 
layers, and two small classes for coastal 
defense 

Russia bases her naval construction pro- 
gram on ours—she builds what we don’t. In 
that way, she seeks to obtain superiority ina 
limited field. tussia has ignored plane car- 
riers and concentrated on cruisers. We have 
not built a new cruiser since the war; Rus- 
sia has built 20—the biggest cruiser-build- 
ing program of any nation. Her new Sverd- 
lov class cruiser is listed by the British as 
“quite formidable.” 

Admiral Carney says the Russians are 
using their own shipyards to build new 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and smaller 
vessels. They are buying ever increasing 
numbers of merchant ships from our allies 
nd our friends. They are strengthening 
their naval aviation.” 

THREE THOUSAND NAVY PLANES 


Russia’s naval air arm is entirely shore- 
based. But it contains 2,500 to 3,000 fight- 
ers, the majority jet. It also includes several 
thousand troop-carrying helicopters for am- 
phibious landing operations. 

Russia's naval strategy is to guard the 
Baltic and Black seas and defend her in- 
terests in the seas of Okhotak and Japan; 
to block American and British approaches 
to Europe; to attack trans-Atlantic and 
cross-channel supply lines, and to starve out 
Britain and Japan by mines and submarine 
attack 

In all her forces, a British report says, the 
Russians are training manpower at a far 
faster rate than the free world. They have 
access to more. Russians are liable for mili- 
tary service until they are 50. Russia can 
tap 900,000 new men each year. 

Finally, according to NATO, Russia has 
made “remarkable progress in the fields of 
atomic, chemical and biological warfare and 
in guided missiles.” She has the H-bomb 
and is spending heavily on atomic weapons, 

LARGEST BUDGET EVER 


5 Soviet military budget buys the 
rgest peac force Russia has had. 


The 195 


} 
»-time 
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Its 112 billion rubles is slightly less than the 
previous high, 113,800,000,000 rubles in 1952. 
But a lower price level gives it more pur- 
chasing power. Translated into dollars, it 
comes to $28 billion. But military price tags 
in Russia are arbitrarily low. The ruble 
equivalent of $28 billion gives her a force 
which would cost us $100 billion. 

Russia, of course, has her problems. Chief 
among them are transportation and food. 
While war industry has increased 10 times, 
agriculture production has increased only 
30 percent in 25 years. Grain production is 
now at its 1928 level. The Soviet Union has 
@ poorer diet than many underdeveloped 
nonindustrial countries. 

Her transportation has not yet recovered 
from World War II. Two years ago her rail- 
roads carried the same amount of freight as 
in 1940. Trucking, river boating and ocean 
shipping lag. 

Nevertheless, Russia is pushing two new 
rail links with Red China. The Chinese- 
Russian defense pact can be evoked by either 
party. Ostensibly, these two new railroads 
are meant to help the Chinese. But they 
serve Russia as well. They give her an out- 
let on the China Sea and they enable her to 
tap China’s vast mineral resources. 


Russia’s forces are spread from Man- 
churia to Berlin, from Leningrad to the 
Iranian border. But she has one uncon- 


tested advantage. The initiative is hers. 
She knows we won't start a war. Therefore, 
she can maneuver her forces at will, apply- 
ing pressure where it best serves her inter- 
ests. So far, she has played it cozy. She 
has let others do her fighting. 





What the Judge Said in the Recent 
Lightfoot Case at Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me so 
to do, I am pleased to be able to here- 
with call to your attention and every 
Member of this great legislative body the 
text of a recent decision by Hon. Philip 
L. Sullivan, judge of the United States 
district court, Chicago, Ill., in what is 
commonly known as the Lightfoot case. 

As you know, I serve on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee as 
well as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 


I, having read brief newspaper com- 
ment of this interesting and indicative 
decision, wrote the honorable judge for 
a copy thereof, and I herewith also pre- 
sent a copy of his letter to me enclosing 
the text of his memorandum in the 
Lightfoot case. 

This case, and the decision therein, 
is of more than just ordinary interest 
because the defendant admitted and so 
did his legal counsel in the case that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
Not only was it admitted by the defend- 
ant himself and the legal counsel him, 
self, but it was established by formal 
proof. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I especially call at- 
tention to the decision by the honorable 
judge of the United States Federal court, 











March 28 


who forwarded me a copy of his decision 
that said court made a finding “consiq. 
ering the documentary evidence, pjys 
the testimony of the witnesses” tho; 
“there was evidence from which a reg. 
sonable mind could conclude beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the Communi«; 
Party was, during the indictment no. 
riod, one which advocated the overth) 
of the Government by force and violence 
as speedily as circumstances woulq 
permit.” 

Mr. Speaker, I especially call your at. 
tention to this paragraph of this signig- 
cant decision for the reason, amongs: 
others, that in my humble judemen: 
most patriotic American citizens do no 
realize that there has frequently been 
uncontroverted evidence before our Fed. 
eral courts in trials involving Communist 
Party members that said Communist 
Party in the United States was not only 
advocating the overthrow of govern. 
ment by force and violence but that there 
also has been ample evidence in many 
of these same trials make it crystal cleay 
that this Communist Party in the United 
States not only advocated the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence 
but advocated that this force and 
violence should be applied as speecily as 
circumstances would permit. 

The letter and decision follow: 

UNITED STATES District Court 
Chicago, February 28, 19 
Congressman CLYDE DoyLe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DoYLeE: At your request 
Iam mailing you a copy of my memorandum 
in the Lightfoot case. 

With kind regards I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PuHiuip L, SuLtivan 


pe- 
IW 


DECISION OF JUDGE Puiuir L. SULLIVAN, Unitep 
States Districr Court, CHICAGO, IN THE 
LIGHTFOOT CASE 


I have been keenly aware that this is not 
an ordinary criminal case; throughout t! 
trial, I have been sensitive to the justice 
defendant’s contention that it would be diffi- 
cult to secure a fair verdict on this issue; and 
I have been aware that many of us tend to 
discard our normal thinking and reactions 
when we hear the word “communism.” For 
these reasons, I wish to make an exhaustive 
study of the evidence submitted, with a view 
to using my power under rule 29 of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure to direct a 
judgment of acquittal if it should appear 
that the verdict of the jury was not supported 
by evidence from which a reasonable mind 
could conclude guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

This study has convinced me that the 
verdict of the jury was supported by the 
required evidence. 

The defendant was indicted under sec- 
tion 2 of the Smith Act (title 18, U.S.C. A, 
sec. 2385) which provides: 

“Whoever organizes or helps or attempts 
to organize any society, group or assembly 0! 
persons who teach, advocate or encourage the 
overthrow or destruction of any such goverh- 
ment by force or violence; or becomes or Is 4 
member of, or affiliates with, any such socie! 
group or assembly of persons knowing | 
purposes thereof.” 

The indictment charges that from on 0 
about July 25, 1945, and continuously there- 
after, up to and including the date of the 
indictment (May 14, 1954), the Communis| 
Party was a society of persons advocating 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence as speca- 


. 
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de 
eye ae circumstances would permit; and that 
~~. aefendant was @ member of that organ- 
‘ during the same period, knowing 
-nese purposes, and intending to bring about 
suc hb overthrow by force and violence as 
-peedily as circumstances would permit. 

That defendant was a member of the Com- 


munist Party was admitted by himself as 
well as by his counsel and established by 
formal proof. 


The evidence of the Government tending 
to prove the advocacy of the party falls into 
several categories: 

First. There was evidence tending to show 

The party has secret members; in 
<cnhools conducted by it, training was uni- 
‘orm and according to an established pat- 
tern: it is a highly organized group, built 
en well-defined administrative levels and 
its ranks. 
This evidence was of course significant as 
showing the deviation of the Communist 
Party from normal political parties, and an 
inference may fairly be drawn from it that 
significant reasons for the deviation exist. 

Second. There was evidence to show its 
teachings and beliefs. This evidence estab- 

shed that the Communist Party is a po- 
itical party “basing itself on the principles 

f scientific socialism, Marxism-Leninism.” 

prove the meaning of this term, there 
have been introduced a number of extracts 
from the books which have been described 

s the classics of Marxism-Leninism. A few 

these works, on which it was testified the 
Communist Party relies, are: Communist 
Stalin, Foundations of Lenin- 

Lenin, Left Wing Communism, An In- 
fantile Disorder; Stalin, Problems of Lenin- 


a 


Manifesto; 


The extracts show that from a stated be- 
lief in the principles of Marxism-Leninism, a 
reasonable mind could conclude beyond a 
reasonable doubt a corresponding belief in 
the use of force and violence for the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
In fact, many courts have apparently 

» construed them. 

I find that, considering the documentary 
evidence, plus the testimony of the wit- 
there was evidence from which a 
reasonable mind could conclude beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the Communist Party 
was, during the indictment period, one which 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit. 

Having found upon ample evidence that 
the advocacy of the party was of the use of 
force and violence for the purposes described, 
the jury could hardly have found that the 
defendant did not have knowledge of this 
advocacy. Considering his writing in evi- 
dence, which call for a dedication to Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and all the testimony of all 
the witnesses, I find that there was evidence 
irom which a reasonable mind could con- 
clude beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
defendant knew that the Communist Party 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence, 
and that he intended to bring about such 
overthrow by force and violence, 
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Administration Interest and 
Accomplishments in Cancer Research 


Veterans’ 
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Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration activities in the fleld of can- 
cer research. I am sure it will be of 
interest to many persons: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION INTEREST AND AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS IN CANCER RESEARCH 


As the veteran population ages, the inci- 
dence and mortality from various forms of 
cancer increases progressively. There has 
been a steadily increasing demand upon the 
Veterans’ Administration to provide hospital 
care for veterans suffering from cancer. The 
medical research program of the Veterans’ 
Administration has tried to keep pace with 
this growing problem by stimulating more 
research in the field of cancer and allied 
diseases. 

From July 1952 through July 1954, 68 re- 
search studies concerned with all aspects of 
cancer were started in VA hospitals. Ten of 
these studies are concerned with diseases of 
the blood such as leukemia. In the course 
of these investigations, one of our doctors 
has demonstrated that certain forms of can- 
cer and leukemia are caused by viruses and 
he has shown that these viruses may be 
transmitted from parent to offspring through 
the embryo. Although this work was per- 
formed in experimental animals, its implica- 
tions for better understanding of human 
cancer and leukemia are quite obvious. 


The Veterans’ Administration medical re- 
search program is currently supporting the 
following types of research related to leu- 
kemia and cancer: 


(a) Investigations directed toward find- 
ing the cause of these diseases. 

(b) Investigations to provide earlier diag- 
nosis of these diseases. 

(c) Investigations directed toward finding 
better treatment of these diseases. 

(d) Investigations concerned with the 


management of patients suffering from these 
diseases, 


It should be pointed out that radioisotopes 
are used in many of our hospitals for diag- 
nosis and treatment purposes. Through the 
use of radioisotopes certain forms of cancer 
have been localized in deep tissues of the 
body such as the liver and brain. 


As early as 1948, the Medical Research 
Statistics Division reviewed the VA cancer 
experience and on the basis of this experi- 
ence estimated the cancer incidence among 
the veteran population for the years 1947, 
1950, and 1960. Table 2 of section II of this 
report reveals that there will be an expected 
annual incidence of cancer among veterans 
totaling 54,000 cases in 1960. This study also 
reveals that the incidence of cancer increases 
as the veteran population ages. This study 
provided estimates of the expected cancer 
morbidity among the veteran population 
which serves as a guide for determining the 
future VA requirements for trained medical 
specialists and technicians as well as the re- 
quired diagnostic and therapeutic facilities 
for care of cancer patients. 

In 1953 because of the great interest in the 
problem of the relationship of smoking to 
the development of cancer in the lung, the 
VA cooperated with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in initiating a study of 
VA records, designed to throw light on this 
question. 


The Veterans’ Administration is in a 
unique position to carry out clinical and 
laboratory investigations of cancer and other 
tumors. There are approximately 25,000 vet- 
erans hospitalized within VA hospitals each 
year with some form of cancer. With this 
wealth of clinical material and with the 
medical research and radioisotope laborato- 
ries available within the VA, we are in a 
unique position to provide information so 
badly needed for a better understanding of 
the cancer problem. 


A2173 
If There Had Been No Yalta 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Ernest 
Lindley’s column in the March 28 issue 
of Newsweek magazine is a sober anal- 
ysis of the controversial Yalta agree- 
ments. It should appeal to persons who 
are interested in studying this matter 
calmly and unemotionally: 

WASHINGTON TIDES 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
IF THERE MAD BEEN NO YALTA 


Suppose that there had been no Yalta 
agreements. Let us apply the test specifi- 
cally to the three agreements which are 
said to have aggrandized the Soviet Union: 

1. The declaration on Poland: The Rus- 
sians had invaded the eastern part of the 
prewar Poland in 1939 ang annexed it. When 
the Yalta Conference met they had liberated 
all the rest of Poland except a few pockets. 
Indeed, they nad crossed the Oder and at 
one point were only 35 miles from Berlin. 
They had set up a Communist-controlled 
government. 

In short, the Russians already had Poland. 
The primary objective of Roosevelt and 
Churchill was to prevent Russian control 
from becoming permanent. They managed 
to obtain Stalin’s promise that the Com- 
munist puppet government would be re- 
organized to include other Polish democratic 
leaders, including some in exile. He agreed 
also to “free and unfettered elections * * * 
on the basis of universal suffrage and secret 
ballot.” He pledged that in those elections 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall 
have the right to take part and to put for- 
ward candidates.” 

2. Declaration on liberated Europe: At the 
time of Yalta, Rumania and Bulgaria already 
had been liberated. Budapest fell the day 
after the conference ended. In short, the 
Russians already controlled most of south- 
eastern Europe. The western objective was 
to prevent the squatters rights of the Red 
army from becoming permanent. Stalin 
promised independence for those nations, 
through provisional governments represent- 
ing all democratic elements and free 
elections. 

The Yalta agreements did not give eastern 
Europe to the Russians. They control it in 
spite of the Yalta agreements, through flag- 
rant violations of their pledges. 

3. The Far Eastern agreement, under 
which Russia promised to go to war within 
90 days of the German surrender: Roosevelt, 
it is true, was acting on the basis of a wrong 
military estimate that it would take 18 
months after the German surrender to defeat 
Japan. The end of the 90-day period co- 
incided approximately with the Japanese 
surrender. 


The Far Eastern agreement granted Russia 
specified territories and rights, most of which 
had been taken from her by Japan 40 years 
earlier. At the same time, Stalin recognized 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, subject 
to Russian rail and naval-base rights, and 
agreed to sign a treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance with the Nationalist Government of 
China. 

Most comment on this agreement overlooks 
other obvious realities. What was granted 





to the Russians was much less than they had 
the power to take—and to take without con- 
tributing anything to the defeat of Japan. 
They could bave waited until Japan was at 











































































f collapse and then occupied all 
1 and Korea, and perhaps more. 
ibility was not ignored in Washing- 
t uld be prevented only by invading 
1 countries with United States forces. 
We had none to spare. (We occupied 
r Korea by an agreement made after the 
rrender.) 
a agreement on the Far East did 
r ive the Communist control of Man- 
churia, Korea, or China, or Southern Sak- 
halin. It defined and limited Russian gains 
t he Far East 
Valid arguments can be made against these 
and other Yalta agreements. The Far East- 
ern agreement was ambiguous on one point, 
Perhaps Roosevelt should have pressed hard- 
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r for fl mmitments on joint control of 

rn Eure the State Department 
the Far Eastern agreement and, 
{ the Polish agreement in- 
V d compromises with principle, it may be 
cont led that they should not have been 
made a ll 3ut they did not give the 
Russians anything which they did net already 
! t easily seize. Most of the 
‘ were made by Stalin. He did 
not keep his word and we had no means 
é major force to obtain compliance. 
Those who blame these agreements, rather 
than Ru violations of them, for the 
plight of the world are excusing the Com- 
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Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an excellent editorial in support of 
Alaska statehood which appeared in the 
March 21, 1955, issue of the Bellevue 
(Ohio) Gazette: 

The familiar, “All is not gold that glitters,” 


may bring many things to mind for the leg- 
i rs in Washington, but it doesn’t seem 
to bring the subject of Statehood for Alaska 
to mind 

It should 

Alaska, while glittering, literally, with 
snow many months of the year, also glitters 
with the lusty richness of new developments, 
and a promise of even greater prosperity in 
the years ahead. 

Alaska glitters with the gold of the salmon 
industry, the wealth of its oil, and the shine 
from its deep mineral resources. 

Still, with all of this, Alaska could hardly 
expect statehood on the basis of wealth, 


Actually, its wealth, while an excel- 
lent talking point, is not its best argument. 

Best reason for statehood for Alaska and 
its people is the net result of the struggles 
of early settler who founded this little 
America near the North Pole which is shap- 
ing broad, new frontiers for America. 

Cities and towns have sprung up, industry 
is thriving, commerce and trade are strong 
and growing, families and homes have be- 
come permanent, Americanized, and settled. 

Yet, even the most hardy of the present- 
day pioneers are laboring to overcome the 
present obstacle and attain the coveted 
status of residents of a State in the Union. 

Why hasn’t Congress seen fit to repay 
the efforts of thousands of Americans who 
have ventured into the unknown to estab- 


lish the American way of life in a faraway 
land? 
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Today Alaska has schools, churches, and 
far more law and order than was found in 
the earlier frontier States when they were 
admitted to the Union a century ago. 

Alaskans are citizens in every way. Their 
new land is filled with vigor, strength, and 
promise. It wants statehood. 

Will Alaska have to wait as long as Ohio 
did? 





Stassen’s New Job 
EXTENSION OF 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Daily News of March 22, 1955, entitled 
“Stassen’s New Job,” and a column from 
the New York Daily News of March 22, 
1955, entitled “Capitol Stuff,” by John 
O'Donnell: 


REMARKS 


STASSEN’s NEw Jos 


With much fanfare, President Eisenhower 
has made Harold E. Stassen a special Presi- 
dential assistant, of Cabinet rank, to work 
for world disarmament. 

That's a tipoff as to what this administra- 
tion actually thinks of the United Nations, 
as against what it says it thinks. Apparent- 
ly the President has despaired of the U. N. 
as the effective peacemaker which he con- 
tinually calls it. 

We wish Stassen luck—though we feel that 
we could name offhand a half-dozen men 
better qualified for this job. Certainly it 
would be fine if somebody somehow could 
get some binding agreements out of the big 
powers to taper off the piling up of weapons. 

However, we hope Stassen’s first step in 
preparing for his new assignment will be a 
careful reading of the story of the Washing- 
ton disarmament powwow of 1921-22. At 
that conference the powers agreed on the 
famous 5-5-3 ratio of naval tonnages for the 
United States, Britain, and Japan. This 
country actually scrapped some fighting 
ships, while Britain and Japan thriftily 
scrapped only some blueprints for ships. 


It was a grim joke on Uncle Sap. We 
hope that Stassen, whatever else he does, 
won't let the Nation in for a repetition of 
the 1921-22 fiasco—and that Congress will 
insist on keeping careful tabs on everything 
he does about disarmament. He'll be playing 
with human lives, not with marbles. 





CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—It has been 20 
years since the onetime boy governor of 
Minnesota, Harold E. Stassen, started to run 
for the White House. Never, during that 
long stretch of political striving, has the 
seemingly tireless candidate received the en- 
couraging boost to his ambitions that he 
has just had from President Eisenhower. 

Stassen is now “Secretary for Peace” in the 
Eisenbower Cabinet. Politically, the title is 
solid gold for any candidate to wear in a 
war-weary, tax-ridden nation. Perhaps little 
real progress can be made in the next 12 
months (that’s when the presidential pri- 
maries start) by the President’s newly ap- 
pointed special assistant with Cabinet rank, 
charged with “developing * * * the broad 
studies, investigations, and conclusions 
which * * * will become basic policy * * * of 








March 28 
disarmament.” But from the political anol. 
the experts believe that Stassen has at Jn; 
hit the Jackpot. 

Back in 1940, Stassen was just too your 
to enter the fight for the nomination ap sin 
Willkie and Dewey. But he threw his weie 
around in the convention, made the keyno: 
speech and then jumped on the Willkie bang 
wagon. In 1944 and 1948 he was in the 
fighting for ballots against Dewey, put on 
good preconvention campaign but had , 
permanent public forum to win nation; 
stature. The same was true in 1952 ang 
Stassen put on only a half-hearted cam. 
paign against Ike for the nomination. jy 





the lead in making the dramatic break wh: h 
put Ike over on the first rollcall. 

Now, as one seasoned observer noteg 
sagely: “That Stassen card that Ike toss¢ 
out Saturday into the political poker game 
hit the table so hard that it sounded like t 
crack of doom to some of the GOP hope. 
fuls.” 


RIVALS FEAR IKE WAS NAMING CROWN PRIN 
The hopefuls who were flabbergasted 
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by 
the sudden move included such ambitioys 
yowng Republicans as Vice President Ricu. 
ARD NIxon and his fellow Californian, Senate 
Minority Leader WILLIAM KNOWLAND All 
the way down the Washington political line 
there seemed to be the belief that the move 
had all the earmarks of an Eisenhower bless- 
ing on a political crown prince—either for 
1956 or 1960. After all, Stassen is still only 
48 years old. 
So far as Republican political history is 


concerned, no President has ever given any- 
one such a vigorous thrust toward the 
throne since Teddy Roosevelt, back in 1908, 
named William Howard Taft as 
cessor. 

The recent shuffling of White House per- 
sonnel takes on more significance in the 
light of the Stassen promotion. A little ov 
a fortnight back, Stassen’s 1952 national 
chairman, Bernard M. Shanley, of New Jer- 
sey, was appointed Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. In that all-important post (there is 
only one Secretary to the President—the 
others are assistants to the President, depu- 
ty assistants, press secretaries, etc.) the ded- 
icated Stassen supporter succeeded former 
Governor Dewey’s political associate Thomas 
E. Stephens. 


AMBASSADOR TO UN LODGE HAS A REAL BEEF 


These developments have not been sittin 
comfortably in the crops of some very im 
portant forces within the party. So far 
the followers of the late Senator Taft ar 
concerned, New York’s Dewey is the only 
leader more cordially disliked than Stassen, 

Among the original ‘52 group of Eisen 
hower boosters, Ambassador to the UN Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. can feel miffed at the née 
development. Lodge had the thankless anc 
impossible job of carrying the disarmament 
ball in the UN against Commie opposition. 
Now he returns from a London “‘disarmamen 
discussion” with nothing more than a zer 
in the way of accomplishment and finds tha 
rival Stassen has grabbed off a cabinet seat. 
There he can sit at ease until the ‘56 na- 
tional convention with a halo of peace on his 
brow and a warm spotlight of national pub- 
licity which he can turo off and on at will. 

But there is powerful opposition f 


his suc- 
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Stassen’s own Middle West to any move t 
build up the head of the Foreign Operatio! 
Administration (soon to expire) into Whit 
House stature. For one, IMlinois’ Senat 
EVERETT DIRKSEN will certainly throw his ! 
into the convention fight if for any reaso! 
Ike should decide to refuse the 1956 nom 
nation. 

DrmrKsEN and Wisconsin’s Senator McCar- 
THY have been loyal associates—and timé 
was when Stassen was in their camp. That 
was in 1948 when Stassen was batt 
Dewey in the fight for delegates. 
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4 Dve To Die, But Not THE SPENDING 


e Wisconsin primaries, thanks to the 
naigning of the then freshman Senator 
sioCaRTHY and the strategic guidance of Vic- 
-. Johnston, a Taft lieutenant in 1952, 
wey failed to get a single Wisconsin dele- 
e Then Dewey knocked Stassen out of 
e race when he made mincemeat of the boy 
wo .der in an Oregon debate on the question, 
‘Shall we outlaw the Communist Party?” 
ey took the negative and argued that the 
ctassen proposal was a violation of the Con- 
n and the Bill of Rights. 
rassen’s FOA will expire June 30. Con- 
ress certainly won't give it another lease on 
it will be transferred as a semi- 
ndependent setup under the State Depart- 
ment. But if foreign beneficiaries fear not— 
fountains of United States taxpayers’ 
are already turned on by Stassen so 
tha ey will play higher, and longer than 
gid the old Marshall plan. 
the 4 years under the Marshall plan we 
e away roughly $12.5 billions of tax money 
foreigners. Stassen has just come up with 
g-year plan for Asia for which we kick 
the rate of $2.1 billion a year. 
Congress, however, noting that the voters 
are getting sick and tired of the Truman- 
Marshall-Acheson foreign aid, may quietly 
gitch the whole insane proposal. 





Welcome for Scelba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Newark (N. J.) Sunday News under 
date of March 27, 1955, entitled “Wel- 
come for Scelba”: 

In Mario Scelba, Premier of Italy, official 
Washington entertains a political personality 
oi rare accomplishments. 

Initially, as Interior Minister in postwar 
De Gasperi cabinets, Signor Scelba was a 
“tough cop” feared by the riotous, Red-rid- 
den Italy of that unhappy era. Today, after 

ttle more than a year as chief of state, he 
s the skillful moderator who maintains the 
precarious balance of the center-party coali- 


} 


eave 
; 


Within the government, Signor Scelba has 


built a@ commendable record despite the 
wrangling between conservative Liberals and 
right-wing Socialists and the intra-party 
difference between right and left factions 
of the Christian Democratic Party. 


Outside the government, of course, the 
Preinier’s progressive policies have been a 
target for Communists and Nenni-Socialists 

d for the Monarchists and neo-Fascists 
on the far right. 

In foreign affairs, Signor Scelba settled 
the Trieste dispute with Yugoslavia and 
thereby stiffened the southern flank of Euro- 
pean defenses. He figured largely in Italy's 
quick acceptance of the Paris agreements 
rearming West Germany and setting up a 
Western European Union under the North 
Auantic Treaty Organization. 

t home, the Premier has waged an ef- 
ective campaign against communism. So- 
cial and economic reforms are advancing 
cespite opposition inside and outside the 
Tegime, 

As a most effective influence for stability 
in Italy and a proven friend of the United 
tates, Signor Scelba well merits the hearti- 
€st welcome this country can offer. 


¢ 
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One Hundred and Thirty-Fourth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday March 25, every 
American of Greek descent had cause 
for personal pride and happiness be- 
cause this important day was the 134th 
anniversay of the independence of 
Greece. Americans of every nationality 
join with their brother citizens of Greek 
descent in this anniversary celebration 
of the freedom of the great and inde- 
pendent Greek nation. Under the lead- 
ership of Archbishop Germenos a long 
time ago, in 1821, the gallant and cour- 
ageous Greek people rose against their 
enemy oppressors. Since that valiant 
strife 134 years ago, Greece has fought 
successfully to maintain freedom and 
justice. 

The ancient ‘ancestors of modern 
Greece are also the ancestors of western 
civilization and culture. The immeas- 
urable contributions of Aristotle, Demos- 
thenes, Socrates, Plato, together with 
many, many other towering names of 
ancient Greece civilization laid the 
foundation of modern culture and 
molded the pattern for our culture and 
intellectual western civilization. In 
their search for truth, the ancient Greek 
scholars made possible the development 
of modern civilization—by their constant 
and progressive elimination of the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. In philosophy, sci- 
ence, art, literature, politics, architec- 
ture and government they profoundly in- 
fluenced not only the life of their times 
but the development of the western 
world. It is in this sense that every 
American can join in the celebration of 
this anniversary of Greek independence. 

The many years of the independence 
of Greece, however, have brought many 
challenges to the Greek people and their 
freedom. Within our time people all 
over the world marveled at the courage- 
ous stand of Greece against the Fascist 
and Nazi invader. The valiant fight and 
ultimate victory over communism of the 
Greek people has been a source of inspi- 
ration for millions of people dreaming 
and hoping for freedom but still bound 
and oppressed by the chains of com- 
munism. 

From those early days of 1821 to the 
present time, the people of America have 
aided and assisted the Greek people in 
their struggles to maintain their inde- 
pendence. Moreover, the United States 
is fully conscious of the honor and the 
advantages of having a vigorous nation 
such as the Greeks by our side in the 
struggle against Russian communism. 
The fact that recent United States aid 
has been given to Greece without any 
territorial or material gains on our part 
indicates to the Greek people that there 
is no imperialistic intent on the part of 
the United States, but only a desire to 
assist in sustaining Greek independence. 
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On the 134th anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence the noble spirit of the Greeks 
is perhaps best expressed in the words of 
their leader, King Paul, in an address 
delivered before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, during a trip to the 
United States, when he said: 

With internal political stability and pos- 
sessing Armed Forces whose organization, 
fighting spirit, and reliability are universally 
recognized, Greece stands alert. Should the 
powers of destruction at any moment dare 
to interfere in an attempt to strangie the 
salutary work of the United Nations, Greece 
stands ready to throw herself at once into the 
struggle at the services of the world organi- 
zation, 

In my home city of Lowell we are very 
proud of our American citizens of Greek 
ancestry. Their family life represents 
the finest. They have contributed many 
to the learned professions. Lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and the clergy cooper- 
ate together with Mr. Citizen to give the 
community a neighborly spirit. They 
have contributed greatly to the defense 
of our country. They are among my 
close friends and for many years I have 
been grateful to them for their loyalty 
and honorable spirit. 

Throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts there are many Ameri- 
cans with the excellent and noble back- 
ground of the culture of Greece. ur 
Commonwealth and our country is a 
much improved place for life and living, 
for the strength of our defense, for the 
sturdiness of our character, for genuine 
happiness because they are with us, a 
part of us, in the constant building of 
this America, the greatest Democracy on 
earth. 





Statehood Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 20 issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph on Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood and a letter which 
appeared in the March 24 issue of the 
same paper written by Mr. M. J. Molans, 
who has long been an ardent statehood 
advocate: 

END THE ARGUMENT 

Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 1s 
recommended in the formal report of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

There are compelling reasons for taking 
the two Territories into full partnership with 
the Union, and there are only political 
reasons for not doing 60. 

Both are vital to our defense. Both 
possess substantial populations and econo- 
mies. Their citizens are Americans. They 
pay taxes. 

To continue, year after year, to deny them 
their proper status of statehood and repre- 
sentation is to deny American ideais and 
give fuel to Communist propaganda. 

The interminable argument should be 
ended, this session of Congress, with state- 
hood for both. 
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tatchood for Alaska has had no stronger 
advocate among American newspapers than 
the Hearst publications. In Pittsburgh your 
paper, with the editorials and the powerful 
cartoons by Burris Jenkins, has consistently 
urged and promoted statehood for our “step- 
child” Territory. Your recent editorial, End 


the Argument, tells in the most forceful 
manner and finest words “the compelling 
reasons for taking into full partnership both 
A ka and Hawaii.” 

You will recall my campaigning for state- 
hood as far back as 1942 and that one of 
your editorial much of which I quoted in 
letters sent to the Insular and Interior Af- 
fairs Committee, with a copy to Representa- 


tive E. L. BartLtetr—was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For my part, I want to express my thanks 
and gratification for this particular editorial. 
Keep up the good work in behalf of both 
Territories. 

M. J. MOLANS. 

PITTSBURGH. 





The Independence Day of the Greeks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. RODINO.. Mr. Speaker, many 
peoples associate their origin with certain 
heroes who have saved them from ex- 
tinction, or who have performed some 
epic deed which has been of vital signifi- 
cance to the preservation or glorification 
of the nation. These half real and half 
legendary heroes are often presented as 
the embodiment of the national spirit, as 
the champions of national independ- 
ence, or as defenders of liberty. The 
history and mythology of the ancient 
Greeks are full of such heroes—some of 
them real, some of them only products 
of the fanciful imaginations of poets. 
What is important is that these ancient 
figures, representing the spirit of free- 
dom or other noble ideals, were among 
the first symbols of many of our West- 
ern culture’s finest concepts. From 
Greek history, literature, and mythology 
they have entered the broad stream of 
the best traditions of the West. For 
this reason our debt to the Greeks is 
immense. That is one reason why the 
celebration of Greek Independence Day 
is of such meaningful significance to 
Americans. 

After many long and glorious years 
of history, in the 15th century the 
Greeks came under the sway of the 
Turks. For about 400 years they were 
subjected to the Turk’s alien and un- 
wanted rule. During those years it was 
not possible for them, without effective 
outside aid, to free themselves. But 
early in the 19th century, they saw 
their chance, seized upon it, proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 1821, 
waged a long and uphill fight against 
their oppressors, and finally, after many 
years of fighting and with the aid and 
encouragement of their friends abroad, 
they regained their national political 
independence. Since then Greece has 
been free. As we have witnessed during 
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recent years, Greece has guarded her 
freedom with constant vigilance and is 
determined to defend it against all foes. 
In joining this celebration we wish the 
Greeks success and prosperity in the 
years to come, and we promise them, as 
our allies, support in the defense of their 
priceless possession, their national in- 
dependence. 





Interview With Bishop Cuthbert M. 
O’Gara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American who spent many 
years of his life helping the good people 
of China, and who was a victim of Com- 
munist tyranny in China, affords the un- 
knowing an opportunity to know the 
truth. 

In a recent interview with the press, 
he pointed out that the American retreat 
from victory was no accident. He points 
out that the present predicament in 
which we find ourselves today is a result 
of the deliberate efforts of a small group 
of pro-Communist pseudo-intellectuais 
who still maintain a stranglehold on 
our free institutions. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the 
remarks of Bishop Cuthbert M. O’Gara, 
which appeared in the Sunday Visitor 
of March 20 and urge everyone to give 
them a very careful reading: 

“The people of the United States do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the defeat the 
west has suffered since 1945,” said Bishop 
O’Gara. “It is incredible that such a small 
group of pro-Communists, pseudointellec- 
tuals, should have effected in so short a time 
one of the greatest turnovers in the history 
of mankind.” 

Bishop O’Gara said this defeat could not 
be blamed on stupidity. He charges that it 
was brought about with full deliberation. 

“No group of Americans could be that stu- 
pid,” he charged. “The deliberate throwing 
away of our victory after World War II is 
confirmed by the whole list of stupidities 
since V-J Day. And these stupidities are 
still going on. Someone is directing this 
sell-out.” 

BIG LIE GROWS BIGGER 

The bishop told of the hope and confidence 
felt in Hunan, his diocese, when the Japa- 
nese had been defeated. There the Chinese 
felt secure, certain that the United States 
would help keep China free. 

“But America tossed the fruits of victory 
away. The Communists were permitted to 
pour in and take over,” Bishop O’Gara re- 
ports. “The United States was beaten, the 
Commies claimed, and their first big lie 
gained credence. 

“That lie gained strength as we backed 
down in Korea, backed down in Indochina, 
and backed down in the Tachen Islands. 
That lie grows and feeds on each United 
States retreat.” 

The bishop charges that American leaders 
are aiding thé Communists by not allowing 
Chiang and the Nationalists to move against 
the Reds. The excuses given by Washington 
for yielding the Nationalist islands off the 


Ma rch 


coast of China will not stand up under . 
examination, he contends. : 
Bishop O'Gara declared that the lat: 

ries of United States retreats falls int 
same pattern that started with the defa; 
tion of the Chiang government immedia: 
after World War II. He admitted that the; 
had been abuses in Nationalist China 
even as there was corruption in W 
ton. Whatecer abuses there may have been 
in Nanking, these were puny, he says, when 
compared to the crimes against our people 
and against our Christian tradition by the 
United States officials who betrayed thei; 
own people and changed the history of t¢} 
world by traitorously giving atomic and mi 
itary secrets to Russia. 

“But,” he went on, “the Nationalist go, 
ernment was being shaped in the w 
tradition and was friendly. The Unit 
States should have taken a strong hand 
holding the Nationalists in the camp of t! 
free world.” 


@rnars 


CHINA BETRAYED 


“American leaders could have rid Ching 
of the bad elements,” said the bishop. “In. 
stead we threw over a nation of more than 
500 million by giving the Communists their 
strongest propaganda argument; we protect. 
ed the ill-gotten gains of a few and present. 
ed the continent of China to our avowed 
enemies, the Soviets, who boast that they are 
out to destroy us. 

“In the days when the Nationalists were 
being harshly criticized by our pseudointel. 
lectuals, pro-Red apologists, pinks, and fel. 
low travelers, the Chinese Communists were 
being built up as a group of high-minded 
agrarian reformers. 

“I only wish I could get out of China some 
of the people of my diocese who were hung 
up by the thumbs and who spent days cooped 
up in rice bins, and who could give you a 
better appreciation than I can of the bene- 
fits of agrarian reform.” 

Bishop O’Gara says that by our continued 
retreats and by yielding to those who cry for 
more trade with Iron Curtain countries, we 
are building up the economy of our avowed 
enemy, who time and time again has declared 
that his objective is to eliminate the United 
States as a world power. 

“Why should we help keep the Communists 
in power? Every report we get from released 
victims of Red China indicates that a push 
in the right direction would encourage the 
people to rise up against their Red oppres- 
sors. Besides we get no credit for our lar- 
gesse. Anything the Reds get through trade 
with the West is labeled before distribution 
as coming from the Communist Peoples Gov- 
ernment. 

“Support for trade with China, whether 
originating in Britain or in the United States, 
cannot be written off as mere stupidity. 
It is deliberate. No one could be so colossally 
stupid. 

“Some person or group of persons is pulling 
the strings. Sentiment for trade with China 
is a deliberate policy inspired by Commu- 
nist sympathizers right here on the home 
front. That must be evident to anyone who 
reads the record.” 

RED CHINA AND THE U. N. 

One of the most disastrous developments 
of the cold war, according to Bishop O'Gara, 
is “the amazing sympathy in many circles 
in America and Britain to the idea of a place 
in the United Nations for Red China.” 

The bishop can’t get over the gullibility 
of the American people who fall for the line 
of the “quasi-intellectuals who are sounding 
off on every opportunity in a concerted drive 
to win support for a Communist China seat 
in the U. N.” 

“Hundreds of Americans are still languish- 
ing in Red prisons—hostages in Mao Tse- 
tung’s drive for a U.N. seat,” says the bishop. 
“One atrocity follows upon another; colossal 
lies are spread against the United States— 
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nost monstrous being that of germ war- 
«hich was driven down our throats in 
nd still our legislators in Washington 
¢ recognition. 

rccept Red China in the family of 

ilized nations is like doing business with 
bandit who has kicked you, maligned you, 
heaten you, and robbed you. Would you 
' such a bandit to dine with you? 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Dulles and 
negotiators of lesser stature in the 
rid can contemplate dealings with 
evil men who come to the conference 

with hands reeking with the blood of 
idiers and missionaries is beyond com- 
h ion. If Red China is admitted to 
the U. N., every self-respecting delegation 
i walk out.” 
REAPPRAISAL NEEDED 


According to Bishop O'Gara, we must face 
of the present international situa- 
with a sober mind and make “an agoniz- 
ppraisal.” 
We instituted a blockade,” he said, “but 
ineffective because we did not follow 
! h. When Britain in the days of her 
endency declared a blockade, any ship 
ting to break through was searched— 
Americans know to their humiliation. 
But when America blockaded the China 
British ships plied the China Sea 
business with an enemy. Has any 
nting ever been made of the American 
lost because of this very broad and 
mmodating policy of our distinguished 





p O'Gara says that every time the 
ed Nations retreat and the Communists 
e, there are great demonstrations 
1roughout the length and breadth of 
China. Schools are emptied, victory parades 
d, and floods of lies are spewed forth by 
Communist propagandists. Bishop 
OGara explained: “All of it is designed to 
ike maximum use of the fact that the 
ed States has backed down again, is 
thing but the ‘paper tiger’ Red propa- 
ganda has always pictured her to be.” 

The appeal to national and racial preju- 
dices is most effective on the young students, 
the Bishop stressed. 

“The Communists already have had con- 
trol of the youth of China for 6 years. In 

ther decade, the present generation will 
be irrevocably theirs.” 
PERSECUTED BY REDS 


Bishop O’Gara almost died during his im- 
prisonment. In fact, his recovery is not 
yet complete. He spoke with feeling against 
United States efforts to use material or 
monetary aid in building the free world’s 
bulwark against communism. He deplored 
U 


erpert 












he “fabulous giveaway programs of the 
nited States and the U.N. Billions of dol- 
lars have been poured into nations that 
today are solidly against us. 

“Sending monetary aid all over the world 
gained not one single friend. We shall never 
C 


the goodwill or friendship of Asiatic 
untries with blandishments and lavish 
True—they will always come 
back for more; but when the time comes to 
stand up and be counted, they’ll be found on 
the side that is militarily stronger and polit- 
ically more aggressive and successful. Grat- 
ltude is not in the Communist lexicon. 
There is but one virtue and that is obedience 
of mind and body +o the Peoples’ Govern- 
ment. 

“We have the brains to work out the me- 
chanics of the atom bomb,” the Bishop said. 
“Why can’t we produce the thinkers who will 
come up with ideas of how to sell American 
democracy to Europeans and Asiatics? 

“We try to sell them a purely mechanical 
way of life and they give a deaf ear to prom- 
ises of motorcars, radios, and TV-sets. Our 
programs are crude and only insult the finer 
cultural instinct of peoples much older than 
we. Why don’t our spokesmen for America 
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make an honest, even scientific, effort to 
find out what these peoples upon whom we 
shower our billions in a futile effort to make 
them our friends, are really interested in and 
really do want?” 





John T. Jones, Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League Head, Dead at 66 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article eulogizing 
Mr. John Thomas Jones, director of 
Labor’s Nonpartisan League, who died 
March 3, 1955. The article appeared in 
the March 15 issue of United Mine 
Workers Journal: 


JOHN T. JONES, LABOR’s NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 
HEAD, DEAD aT 66 


John Thomas Jones, veteran UMWA execu- 
tive and director of the international union's 
legislative department, Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League, died at 5:35 p. m., Thursday, March 
3, in Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Immediate cause of death was a blood clot 
that formed following surgery. Mr. Jones 
was 66. 

President John L. Lewis, Vice President 
Thomas Kennedy, and Secretary-Treasurer 
John Owens, all of whom had been closely 
associated with Mr. Jones for many years, 
issued the following statement on his 
passing: 

“The death of John T. Jones is a tragic 
loss to the United Mine Workers of America 
and to working people both in this country 
and abroad. Mr. Jones devoted his entire 
lifetime, from the time he first went to work 
in the British mines at the age of 13, to the 
advancement of the cause of the mineworkers 
and all working people. 

“His loyalty to the coal miners and to or- 
ganized labor was unmatched. His integrity 
and honesty down through the years of his 
career in the labor movement were unchal- 
lenged. In this difficult assignment as the 
UMWA’s top legislative representative, Mr. 
Jones won the respect and friendship of pub- 
lic officials in all branches of our govern- 
ment from the local to the national level. 
His untiring work in behalf of a free labor 
movement in all countries brought him, in 
addition, the admiration of union leaders 
throughout the democratic world. 

“Free labor has lost a devoted servant.” 

Mr. Jones was born in North Wales, Great 
Britain, on May 31, 1888, the son of a Welsh 
coal miner, Joseph Jones, and Ann Lea Jones. 
He came from a family of 9 children, 6 boys 
and 3 girls. He left school while in the 
fifth grade to go to work in the coal mines 
of Great Britain at the age of 13. He imme- 
diately became a member of the National 
Union of Mine Workers of Great Britain. 

Later Mr. Jones served in the British Army, 
from which he was honorably discharged on 
April 9, 1907, at the age of 19. He migrated 
to Michel, British Columbia, Canada, in Octo- 
ber 1907, where he went to work in the mines 
again. He transferred his membership from 
the British mineworkers’ union to the United 
Mine Workers of America. He had been a 
union member for 53 years, including 48 
years as a member of the UMWA. 

Mr. Jones left Canada in October 1908 to 
move to Pittsburg, Ill., once again to work in 
the mines. It was shortly after this that he 
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became acquainted with President Lewis 
and a close personal relationship continued 
for the remaining 45 years of his life. 

Mr. Jones’ first official position with the 
UMWA was his election as teller in district 12 
(Illinois) in 1916, an office he held for 2 
years. He served as a member of the old-age 
pension commission of the district from 
1923 to 1924. Subsequently he became presi- 
dent of subdistrict 9 of district 12 in June 
1929, and secretary-treasurer of the district 
from October 1929 to 1931. 

It was during these trying days for the in- 
ternational union that President Lewis’ trust 
in his friend and longtime lieutenant was 
proved. “John T.”, as he was affectionately 
known in the organization, was selected by 
President Lewis as one of the stalwarts, wear- 
ing pit shoes, to take over the then malad- 
ministered district 12 organization that had 
been torn asunder by its leaders in their 
frenzied efforts to seize control of the inter- 
national union. 

Mr. Jones, as president of subdistrict 9 of 
district 12, with headquarters at West Frank- 
fort, was in the midst of the intraunion 
battle. Later as secretary-treasurer of the 
district he fought for the international 
union against the dual movement of the 
Illinois insurgents. 

Following this experience in Tlinois, Mr. 
Jones became one of the leading trouble- 
shooters for the international union in the 
soft-coal fields. He went to district 19 in 
1931, as international representative to 
work in Bell and “Bloody Harlan” Counties, 
Ky. He moved on to Washington as legisla- 
tive representative in 1932 until 1933. In 
May 1933, he was assigned to special organiz- 
ing work in district 2 in central Pennsyl- 
vania. From there he moved to the Beckley 
field of West Virginia in district 17. In Octo- 
ber 1934, he became president of district 16 
(Maryland and part of northern West Vir- 
ginia), a post that he held at the time of 
his death. 

John T. became a member of the inter- 
national executive board in August 1942. He 
was director of Labor’s Nonpartisan League 
from July 1940 until’ his passing. 

He played an important role on major 
committees in many international union 
conventions and was temporary chairman 
of the 1938 convention and introduced Pres- 
ident Lewis to the delegates. 

He served for many years as secretary of 
the National Bituminous Coal Wage Con- 
ference which negotiates agreements in the 
soft-coal industry. From December 1947 to 
April 1950 he was contract enforcement offi- 
cer of the UMWA Welfare and Retirement 
Fund. 

During the period when the UMWA was in 
the CIO, Mr. Jones served as president of 
the Maryland and District of Columbia In- 
dustrial Union Council, from 1937 to 1941. 


In 1939 he was named by the Governor of 
Maryland as a labor representative on the 
commission to survey and revise the State's 
industrial accident commission laws. He 
was a member of the advisory committee of 
the Bituminous Coal Division, United States 
Department of the Interior in 1941. During 
the same year he served as a member of the 
advisory group on Federal coal mine inspec- 
tions of the Interior Department. 

In the international field, Mr. Jones rep- 
resented the UMWA at conferences of the 
Miners International Federation and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, an agency 
of the United Nations. He attended the first 
conference of the ILO’s coal mines commis- 
sion in 1945. 


Funeral services were held at the Hines 
Puneral Home, Washington, on Saturday, 
March 5. The services weer conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate and pastor of Mr. Jones’ 
church, the Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington. Dr. Harris was assisted by the 
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Reverend F. 

pastor 
Hundreds of Mr. Jones’ friends, including 
tate and National Government officials, ex- 


Norman Van Brunt, associate 





ecutives of the coal industry, the interna- 
tional-union officers, department heads and 
headquarters staff representatives of district 
0, T MWA and the welfare and retirement 
fund and several members of local union 
6465. Mr. Jones’ local in western Maryland, 
nacked the flower-decked chapel in final 
ur ite 

Among those in attendance were Senators 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, Democrat, West Virginia; 


West Virginia; 
Democrat, Tennessee; and 
sntatives E.rzaseTH Kee, Democrat, 
West Virginia: and Har.iey O. STAGGERS, 
Democrat, West Virginia. STaccers inserted 
ial tribute in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
p on March 8 and Mrs. Kee extended her 


Kricore, Democrat, 


KEFAUVER 


HARLEY 





remarks in the Recorp to include the funeral 
yn of Dr. Harri 

Others in attendance included Miss Jo- 
sephine Roche, director, welfare and retire- 
ment fund: A. D. Lewis, president, district 50; 
Joseph T. Kennedy, secretary of mines for 
Pe yivania; Harry M. Moses, president, 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association; 
Harry Gandy and Don Sullivan, representing 
the National Coal Association, and Arnold 





Levy torney, Indiana Coal Operators Asso- 
ciat i 

‘he commission representing the interna- 
ti il union at the services included John 
Kmetz, district 1 international executive 
board member, chairman; John Ghizzoni, 
d ict 2 international excutive board mem- 
be am Hynes, district 4 international 
execi =» board member; Samuel Caddy, dis- 
trict 30 president; Hugh White, district 12 
president; Ed Morgan, district 23 president; 
Lou Austin, district 11 international exec- 


» board member; Joseph Yablonski, dis- 


trict 5 international executive board mem- 
ber; John Busarello, district 5 president; 
Joseph Shannon, district 12 international 
executive board member; David J. Stevens, 
district 7 international executive board 
member, and John J. Mates, district 9 inter- 


national executive board member and assist- 
ant to President Lewis. 

Mrs. Lee Meredith, a friend of Mr. Jones 
and member of his church, sang his two 
favorite songs at the service: The Lost Chord 

i In the Garden. 

Burial rites were held in Indianapolis on 
Monday, March 7, at the Royster-Askin Fu- 


neral Home with the Reverend Dr. Ozzie D. 
Pruitt, of the First Baptist Church, and the 
Reverend Harvey J. Keiser, of the Washing- 


ton Street Methodist Church, both of Indi- 
lis, officiating. 

Pallbearers were Ghizzoni, Hynes, Busa- 
rello, Yablonski, Stevens, and Austin. Hon- 
orary pallbearers were Kmetz, Morgan, White, 
Caddy, Shannon, James Miller, district 8 
president; Robert Anderson, district 11 presi- 


ana 


dent; Ralph Day, district 11 secretary-treas- 
urer; Bart B. Bloomer, district 30 representa- 
tive; John Belcher, of district 12; Leon Ya- 


blonski, John McAlIpin, L. H. Bell, and John J. 
Reid, international representatives. 

In addition to being an active member of 
the Foundry Methodist Church, Mr. Jones 
was a member of the official board of the 
church and a member of the national lay 
committee of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. He also was 
a member of the board of trustees of West- 
minster Choir College, of the Masons, and 
of the Congressional Country Club. 

Mr. Jones is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Esther Cossel Jones, assistant to Secretary- 
Treasurer Owens; a nephew, John T. Jones, 
of Falls Church, Va.; two sisters, Mrs. Mary 
Cumberlidge, of Langley, England; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Green of North Staffordshire, 
England; and a brother, Albert Jones, of 
Langton, England. 
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Illinois Honors the Late Dr. William J. 
Hickson, Founder of the Psychopathic 
Institute of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of (Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the address delivered by 
Henry Goldstein, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Illinois bar, at ceremonies 
honoring the late Dr. William J. Hick- 
son, the founder of the psychiatric insti- 
tute of the Chicago Municipal Court. 
In a day when the psychiatric causes of 
crime are receiving so much attention, it 
is most interesting to note that this was 
the beginning of the medical jurispru- 
dence of psychopathic crime, and that 
this work was commenced a little over 
40 years ago. 

The address follows: 

Distinguished members of the bench, the 
bar, the medical profession, the armed serv- 
ices, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a sense 
of profound affection to the memory of a 
great man that I am privileged to say these 
words of commendation. For a number 
of years, we who were privileged to have 
known and loved Dr. William James Hickson 
have kept alive in our hearts the memory of 
this great and beloved friend. 

Chicago, the greatest medical center in the 
world, the home of the American Medical 
Association and the greatest institutions of 
medical learning and research, as well as 
nuclear sciences, at long last pays due hom- 
age to our departed friend and extend our 
thanks and deep appreciation to his dis- 
tinguished wife and collaborator, Mrs. Marie 
K. Hickson. Thus, we have assembled here 
today. 

As a young lawyer early in 1914, it was my 
good fortune to have been intimately ac- 
quainted with Chief Justice Harry Olson of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago. I was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Judges of that Court 
while he was attempting to induce them to 
institute an innovation never tried in any 
court of record theretofore—a psychopathic 
laboratory to work in conjunction with the 
judges in the handling a cases in which the 
judges may see in the conduct of certain 
defendants, evidences of mental disturbances 
er deficiency, as in cases involving minors, 
delinquency, bastardy and such other causes 
that properly came before the judges in 
their respective courts. 

He proposed that Dr. William James Hick- 
son of the Vineland, New Jersey Feeble 
Minded Institute be retained on the recom- 
mendations of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and other legal medical authorities 
and kindred organizations. 

Judge Olson foresaw the controversial is- 
sues that would necessarily follow, but, 
nevertheless, after many meetings and con- 
ferences all of the judges unanimously voted 
to retain Dr. Hickson and to have him proceed 
to set up the laboratory as an experiment. 
Of the 30 judges, all but 4 have gone to their 
reward. Those presently among us are: 
Judge Bernard P. Barasa, now residing in 
Florida; Judge John F. Haas, recently re- 
tired from the superior court of Cook County; 
Judge Edmund K. Jarecki, who recently re- 
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tired as judge of the county court 
County and that distinguished Nest 

bar, who is still sitting as a jurist 
circuit court of Cook County, the H 
Harry M. Fisher. The elected clerk 
court, Frank P. Danisch has passed 

the distinguished bailiff, at that time ; 
Honorable Anton J. Cermak, was felle: 
assassin’s bullet, aimed at our late Pr 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Dr. Hickson was also a doctor of jur 
dence, having graduated from the Law ; 
of Northwestern University and was th 
oughly well grounded in the fundam: 
of the law. He had stated, as it had 
been said, that the main reason that 
science—if there is such a thing 
hind the physical sciences is because 
have no laboratory. You cannot put 
ernment nor a section of human soci 
a test tube, but it is clearly possible t 
the behavior of large numbers of 
beings, to state uniformity of conduct 
them, and to make accurate predict 
to the actions of these individua 
given conditions. This is cleariy withi: 
realm of empirical science—that is, s 
based upon experience and observati 
is the ultimate forerunner of ratior . 
ence, which explains not only how but why 
things happen. 

In this sense it was possible to use t 
laboratory methods in the study of 
relationships—barring the obvious limi 
tions in applying experimental methods 
the study of human material; and, for 
reason, Dr. Hickson believed that the p 
chopathic laboratory of the municipal 
of Chicago had great social significance. | 
was the first public effort to apply scic 
methods to the study of crime over | 
periods of time. Today, it is the 
crime clinic and clinic of abnormal psychol- 
ogy in the world. 

The medical profession was not prepar: 
to accept Dr. Hickson’s theories. There w 
scoffers, even in the higher echelon of 
medical profession, who looked with sus; 
cion and doubt, and often refused 
cooperation. The legal profession lik 
was suspicious and reluctant to coope 
and awaited results before giving its ta 
approval, but it must be said to the cred 
of Chief Justice Harry Olson and his : 
ciates—probably because of his obstina 
and dogged determination—the labora 
commenced to show great results. 

The judges were not required to refer 
cases to the laboratory—it being understood 
that it would be discretionary with ea 
judge and done purely on a voluntary | 
but it did not require much time to re 
nize the great work Dr. Hickson was 
complishing tn a short period. Soon every 
judge hearing criminal, quasi-criminal, b 
tardy, and domestic relation matters and 
other causes was sending a tremendous num- 
ber of individuals to the laboratory. As | 
laboratory found cases that were properly 
identified, such persons were sent for :urther 
examination to the Psychopathic Hospita 
of Cook County, where they were subjected 
to a week of the closest scrutiny and exami- 
nation by a board of at least five of the most 
competent alienists and neurologists, who 
were members of the board. 

The record discloses that nearly all cases 
referred to them by Dr. Hickson were sus- 
tained as to his clinical findings, and soon 
the medical and legal professions fully ac- 
cepted his theories and embarked on an era 
of cooperation, which has continued from 
1914 to this date. In the first 4 years he 
handled over 60,000 cases, a record never be- 
fore equaled in the annals of medicine and 
jurisprudence, and this number increased 
each year. Today there is no doubt as to the 
absolute necessity of this great adjunct to 
our courts, but the time, efforts, and tre- 
mendous sacrifices of the Hicksons cannot be 
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¢,)1y appreciated, nor has the true story ever 
en t ld 
- William James Hickson was a man of 
sympathy, great skill, and rare breadth of 
He was homespun, modest to the 
of retiring, completely uninterested in 
sersonal publicity, occupied only with mak- 
‘9 progress for the increasing benefit of his 
w beings, aspecially those afflicted with 
| ailments. He accepted the slights, 
rred contumely, stupidity, all quite as a 
tter of fact, realizing patience, persist- 
effectiveness, hard work and long 
and proof by actual clinical cases 
i speak louder than words. His splen- 
iy trained mind and vast experience 
fied him for such a great undertaking. 
} a brilliant organizer. His thought 
was for humanity, for constructive activity, 
mpt to adjust the lives of the men- 





useful pursuits those who responded 

eful treatment and painstaking effort. 

i no time to hate—only time to serve, 

to give. His career was filled with 

riu He lived to see counterparts of 

} ved psychopathic laboratories in the 

largest cities of our Nation, where today his 

theories and methods are employed and car- 

t under the guiding genius of expertly 

1ed mental specialists. His conceptions 

reconciled the vast diversities between the 

| and medical professions and have been 

he basis of the unity which is now recog- 

nized between the profession. Thus Chicago 

has the largest and psychiatric institute con- 

nected with its courts of any city in the 
v ad 

Dr. Hickson proved that all mental illnesses 

t in themselves per se incurable and 

many individuals today are useful members 

( ciety because of the influence of the 

Psychiatric Institute. The vast knowledge 


and experiences of his many years of private 
practice in his field were supplemented by 
j of intensive study in the great clinics 
of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and other 
European medical centers where he collab- 
orated with some of the most noted special- 

of the world. He worked with Professors 


Kraepelin, Ziehn, Oscar and Cecile Voight, 
Eugen Blueler, who coined the mental term 
“schizophrenia” and other great scientists 


to prepare him for the greater task he was 
to develop in America, and during all of these 
years sharing and collaborating in all his 
research and investigations and studying 
with him was his distinguished wife, Mary K. 
Hickson, a distinguished scientist in her own 
right, and a tireless worker. 

Dr. Hickson had a philosophy that was 
exuberant. He believed that we should al- 
ways take new courage, that every person 
should have some interest in some artistic 
or intellectual pursuit, that long continued 
emotional experience from unresolved con- 
flicts can be dramatically destructive; that 
frustration and suppressec fears must be met 
with wisdom, reason, and dignity. To live 
long, not only in years, but in the enjoy- 
ment of them, we must understand and con- 
trol the forces which threaten life. We must 
therefore, cultivate the will to live. We age, 
not by years, but by our emotional reactions 
to events; therefore, the problem is not to 
add years to our life, but rather ad@ life to 
our years. These are only a few of the phil- 
osophical observations of Dr. William James 
Hickson, a friend of humanity, whose work 
stands as a beacon on which the foundation 
of time has builded well. 

Being a man of great compassion, he had 
always hoped that there would be no institu- 
tions labeled “insane asylums” and that the 
courts of law would not make findings 
wherein individuals were classified as in- 
sane persons or lunatics, but that the in- 
stitutions would be known as mental hos- 
Pitals wherein persons afflicted with any 
mental illness upon adjudication would be- 
come patients. And he lived to see the day 
when his dream was realized. 
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Dr. Hickson from childhood received 
nearly all of his adult education in the 
State of Pennsylvania. As he always ex- 
pressed the hope that at his demise he would 
be interred among the grandeur of the Penn- 
sylvania hills, his good wife saw to it that 
his last wishes were meticulously carried 
out. He was a graduate of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, and the 
Pennsylvania University. We, therefore, sa- 
lute the great Keystone States for having for 
a time loaned us this great savant and hu- 
manitarian. His life reminds me of a lone 
great oak that towers high above all the 
surrounding trees on the side of a Penn- 
sylvania mountain, there in all its majesty, 
standing like a giant sentinel surveying the 
great forest, with an air of dignity and great 
self-assurance, weathering storm and calm, 
rain and shine, cold and heat, and all the 
inclemencies of the weather, ever erect, and 
constantly pointing toward heaven; and 
while I do not consider myself equal to the 
task, I humbly offer, and dedicate, this 
meager effort to one whom I honored and 
respected during life, and whose memory I 
revere and hold sacred for all time: 


“O mighty stalwart sentinel, looking up to 


God, 

Placid and calm, but firmly embedded in 
the sod, 

Your mission was planned, on the side of 
the hill 

To keep out erosion, keep the earth firm 
and still. 

“Storms come and pass, and break weaker 
trees 

As they bend and break, from the blasts of 
the breeze, 

But you stand alone and majestically 
survey 

So in memory, and thought, you still live 
today. 


“There are men, just like trees, that battle 
throughout life, 

Though their splendid ideas meet antago- 
nism and strife, 

But ultimate time, and the acceptance of 
truth, 

Will conquer the cynic, and silence the 
brute. 


“So farewell, dear friend, for your mission 
on earth 

Made our scientists honor, evaluate your 
true worth, 

Your name is immortal among scientists 
and sages, 

For, from now, henceforth, you belong to 
the ages.” 


Thus, we memorialize a great friend and 
humantarian, whose work is being faithfully 
carried out by those who have s0 ably ac- 
quired additional knowledge in that great 
field of operation, namely, the psychopathic 
institutes of the various courts of our Na- 
tion, and it may well be stated that divine 
providence that animates all nature and all 
mankind must have said to William J. Hick- 


son: “Well done thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” 





Yalta Papers: Why the Uproar? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
partisan uproar has followed the recent 
release of the Yalta papers by the State 
Department. In large part it seems to 
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be an effort to divert attention from 
the contents of the papers by attacking 
the way they were made public. Rather, 
the important thing to discuss is what 
happened at Yalta, and why it happened, 
so the lesson can be well learned not to 
let it happen again. 

The decision to make the Yalta papers 
public was unquestionably right. 

The American people are entitled to 
know the facts concerning the conduct 
of the Nation’s foreign affairs. This is 
particularly so in this instance where the 
papers reveal the details of a conference 
as a result of which thousands of Ameri- 
can casualties occurred on a foreign 
battlefield. 

It is President Eisenhower's policy to 
inform the people concerning the con- 
duct of the people’s business. The Re- 
publican Eisenhower administration does 
not believe either in making secret deals 
which sell out our allies or which are 
deliberately kept from the American 
people. 

The position of those who oppose mak- 
ing the papers public is inconsistent. 
In one breath they say there is nothing 
new in these papers. In another breath 
they say they contained information so 
sensitive and secret that their release 
has been harmful to the national secu- 
rity and to the relation with our allies. 

From the standpoint of the Nation and 
the free world, it was particularly wise 
to make the papers public at this time. 
Suggestions are being made to hold an- 
other conference with the Communist 
leaders. As we consider whether such a 
conference should be held, the records 
of previous conferences should be made 
public so that they can be studied not 
only by the diplomats, but by the people 
of the free nations. 

Only this way can we adequately be 
prepared to meet the ruthless tactics of 
the Communists at the conference table. 
We also will be reminded again that in 
the past a Communist’s word has meant 
nothing once the papers were signed. 
Only by studying the record of previous 
conferences ean we avoid making the 
same mistakes in the future. 

The sensitivities of diplomats, either 
ours or those of our allies, cannot be the 
decisive factor in determining whether 
to make public the record of a conference 
held 10 years ago. No diplomat’s face is 
worth the life of one American boy. 

Editorial Columnist Larry Collins, of 
the Long Beach Independent newspaper, 
recently set forth the need for recog- 
nizing and understanding the mistakes 
made at Yalta in the following writing: 

WHY THE UPROAR? 

It is hard to understand why the Demo- 
cratic leaders are so upset over the publica- 
tion of the Yalta papers. They cry out 
that they have been released for political 
reasons. It would seem as logical to say they 
had been suppressed for political reasons. 
Those who object so loudly to their publica- 
tion place themselves in the position of 
criticising the actions of President Roose- 
velt. Otherwise, why do they object to the 
publication of something the people have a 
right to know about? 

It has been 10 years since the Yalta meet- 
ing. What was done at that meeting has 
changed the social, economic, and political 
complexion of most of the world. In the 
light of what we now know, wrong decisions 
‘vere made at Yalta. But the wrong was ac- 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































isting the Russians. Had they 
ed up to what President Roosevelt ex- 

d of them, those decisions might have 
rked out for the best interests of world 


Before we accept this as a partisan critl- 
should recall the decision made by 
lican President Harding, after World 

That decision resulted in an agree- 
ment to cut down naval strength of Britain, 
Japan and United States. The United 


c m we 


the 


unk some of their nearly completed 

eat warships. An equal ratio of naval 

reneth was to be maintained by each of 
the three nations 


The debacle of that conference resulted in 
World War ITI, Japan never lived up to her 
She continued building ships, 
regardless of the ratio agreement. We fell 
-hind, because we lived up to it. When 
tarted making her conquests in Man- 
churia, we allowed her to continue. We were 
strong enough, or were too fearful, to 

yp her Had we maintained our strength 
and not sunk our ships, following World War 
I, there probably would never have been a 
World War II. 

rhere were mistakes made in each of these 
conferences. The mistakes are important. 
But the suppression of the facts is the issue 
in the Yalta paper disclosures. When it is 
charged they have been disclosed for political 
purposes, the fact is overlooked that the 
conference was 10 years ago. It may well be 
How long are such facts to be held 
secret? When are the people supposed to be 
told what has been done about their affairs? 

It has been said that, by the disclosure of 
the Yalta agreement, we have broken faith 
with other nations, whose leaders took part 
in that conference. It is embarrassing to 
Mr. Churchill. But it is also an issue deal- 
ing with world policy. That means it is the 
people's business. They are entitled to know. 
Holding up the disclosures for 10 years 
should be long enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable person. Whatever the reason, it is 
good for the people that the disclosures have 
been made. 

The mistakes at Yalta should not be used 
for partisan purposes. The Democratic 
leaders are emphasizing the issue by their 
bitter denunciation of their disclosure. It 
would be much more reasonable to accept 
the issue on its merits and learn a lesson. 
That lesson should be that secret diplomacy 
is dangerous for democracies. It should con- 
vince anyone that the Communists cannot 
be trusted. Leaders of both parties should 
accept the disclosures from these viewpoints 
and stop the cry of partisanship. Mistakes 
are not confined to either party. 


reement. 


far t 


Japan 


not 


asked 


L. A. C. 





Toward Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 25, 1955, 
issue of the New York Journal American: 

Towarp PEACE 

Israeli Ambassador Adda Eban proposed 
Wednesday in the United Nations Security 
Council that Egypt and his nation join in 
a code of peace in the Middle East. It ap- 
pears to us the proposal has the merit of 
an earnest effort to remove the cause of in- 
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flammatory outbreaks and should receive 
equally earnest reception. 

We are not taking the position of passing 
off lightly the recent very unfortunate inci- 
dent at Gaza. But it will do no good to 
consider it as an isolated instance. It needs 
to be related in the context of the whole 
regrettable series of border raids and re- 
prisals involving Israel and the Arab na- 
tions, which as long as they continue en- 
danger peace and benefit nobody but the 
Communists. 

There is no real peace in the Middle East, 
but merely a restless armistice. The Security 
Council is working on a resolution dealing 
with Israel-Egypt in connection with the 
Gaza violence. We respectfully suggest that 
a vigorous design for peace based on the 
total aspects of the proviem belongs in its 
considerations. 





Prosecutor Speaks Up for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MUMMA. Mtr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I was in the Panama Canal Zone 
at the time the late President Ramon 
was in Washington for the purpose of 
negotiating a new treaty, providing for 
an upward revision of the annual rentals 
paid the Republic by the United States 
and further restriction and control of 
Uncle Sam’s activities looking toward 
proper administration of the Canal Zone. 

Today I received a letter from a super- 
visory employee of the United States 
Commissary Division, Panama Canal 
Zone, enclosing clipping from the March 
24 edition of the Star and Herald, the 
well-known Panamanian daily news- 
paper, entitled “Prosecutor Speaks Up 
for United States.” Concerning thi 
clipping, my friend said: 

In my 44 years on the Canal Zone I do not 
think I have seen published a more honest 
expression of approval of Uncle Sam by a 
Panamanian. By honest, I mean there was 
no outstretched palm in this instance. 


Pursuant to the privilege granted me, 
I include the article from the Star and 
Herald in these remarks. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Prosecutor SPEAKS Up FoR UNITED STATES 

Dr. José N. Lasso de la Vega, who is prose- 
cuting ex-President José Ramon Guizado in 
the current trial in the National Assembly, 
turned defense lawyer briefly yesterday. 

He spoke up for the United States. 

The special prosecutor digressed from the 
case to comment on United States policy to- 
ward Panama and Latin America in gen- 
eral. This occurred when he referred to a 
passage in the evidence that $50 million was 
to be sought for Panama as compensation 
for damages it has suffered from the United 
States over the Panama Canal. 

Noting that thousands of citizens are lis- 
tening to the broadcast of the Assembly trial, 
Dr. Lasso de la Vega said this was a fine op- 
portunity to convey a message to the people. 
He said: 

“The Republic of Panama has never 
suffered damage at the hands of the United 








March 28 
States. It is a mistake to believe tha: » 
Panama Canal is harmful for Panama 
Panama Canal has been pro 

Thanks to the canal, our country h 
veloped apace with other countrie 

“The truth is that Latin American , 
garchies, in order to conceal their own 
potence, throw the blame on the Unita 
States and, hence, we are led to bel, 
that the United States is an adversary 
enemy. * * * 

“What we derive from the Panama ¢ 
is much more than $50 million. But ; 
rulers of our country have not founa ; 
means to have this money reach the peop 
of Panama. Fifty million dollars is 
significant amount in comparison with 
Panama gets through the canal. 

“What happens is that our govern; 
fight the cause of Lebanese, East India; 
Chinese, Turks, and Syrians who are ; 
ones who are absorbing the wealth enterin» 
the country. The truth is that the oligarchj, 
Panamanian governments have been 
national governments, governments 
create conditions for nonnationals 
come rich.” 

Remarking that the United States no 
longer gives away cash gifts to other , 
tries, the prosecutor added: “Nowadays, we 
have the Truman doctrine of techni 
sistance. Through the point 4, as it is 
we are receiving great benefits fror 
technical missions.” 
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is 


il ase 
called, 
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Republican-Eisenhower Administration 
Strikes a Blow For Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, not only 
in the United States but throughout the 
world opinion has strongly endorsed 
President Eisenhower's recent move to 
establish what is in effect a Secretary of 
Seace with Cabinet rank. 

Not only are Americans reassured that 
our administration sincerely desires to 
solve the vexing problems that lead to 
armed conflict amongst nations but as 
well the whole world has been given fur- 
ther proof of our high intentions, not- 
withstanding the constant barrages of 
Communist propaganda to the contrary. 

An editorial appearing in the March 23 
issue of the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
newspaper explains in further detail: 

THe New CasBINet Post 

President Eisenhower‘s creation of a Cabi- 
net rank post for the framing of policies on 
the problem of disarmament is such a simple 
and desjrable step that it’s amazing it wasn't 
taken before by the head of some gov- 
ernment. 

We and other nations have always made 
war departments a prominent part of gov- 
ernment. 

But from the standpoint of world opinion 
alone, the setting up of a disarmament 
partment would seem the obvious corcllary 

Just as he did when he proposed 
atoms-for-peace plan, the President has put 
the Russians a stroke behind in the peace 
propaganda field. 

With the world on edge over the prospect 
of atomic annihilation, Ike again is showing 
that at least the United States is doing 
what it can to promote peace, 














1955 
The new Cabinet post doesn’t mean, of 
vee that we are about to throw our 
ic and hydrogen weapons into the ash- 
“eaving us at the mercy of militant and 
ve Communists. 
“means that Harold Stassen, as Presi- 
Assistant for Disarmament, will con- 
omprehensive and organized study 
whole broad question of disarma- 


course 


“He will be expected to take into account 
-he full implications of new weapons in the 
nossession Of other nations as well as the 
rpited States, to consider future probabil- 

< of armaments and to weight the views 


‘ our Government and of other govern- 
” ost Americans, we think, understand how 
it would be to agree to some dis- 
ment plan without assurance of good 
{ from Russia. 
But there are some who have fallen for the 
1e that if we set an example by junking 
ir weapons, such a gesture of faith and 
therly love will cause the enemy to lay 
down his arms. 
An organized study such as the one in 
the offing will help emphasize realities. 
At the same time, it will show we are as 
interested in the problems of disarmament 
in the problems of armament. When all 
tions sincerely establish such a balance 
terest, the crusade for peace will have 





United Nations Costs 56 Cents a Year for 
You, According to Christian Science 


Monitor Newspaper Editorial, March 
2, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent so to do, I am 
pleased to present to the attention of 
all the Members of this great legisla- 
tive body a short but very pertinent, 
informative editorial appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, Tuesday, 
March 22, 1955: 

For U. N.: 56 Cents a YEAR 


From complaints, printed or otherwise, one 
might infer that American participation in 
the United Nations is very expensive. In 
absolute figures it is. For the current year 
the United States contribution to the U. N. 
budget is $13,407,290, plus $10,894,300 for 
related agencies, and $68,354,871 for tech- 
nical assistance, Korean relief, Palestine re- 
lief, Chidren’s Fund, and other U.N. special 
programs, This totals $92,656,461. 

Yet it comes out of a Federal budget cal- 
culated in billions. When the cost is spread 
over more than 150 million persons, the 
American Association for the U. N. figures 
that an average citizen’s share of the direct 
cost of United States membership in the 
U. N—the contribution to the U. N. budget— 
is Only about 8 cents a year. And that when 
al the U. N. agencies and programs are 
added, the total cost to the average Ameri- 
can is about 56 cents a year. 

By comparison, the AAUN News remarks, 
“the United States military budget is nearly 
$400 per year per person.” 

Of course, most tax bills are greater or 
less than the average. So another way of 
figuring it, roughly, is this: 
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Out of approximately $63 billion of esti- 
mated total expenditures in next year's Fed- 
eral budget, $34 billion are allocated to the 
armed services, not counting military aid 
abroad. That represents nearly 54 percent 
of each tax dollar. 

As against the budget total, the $92 million 
or more for U. N. purposes represent just 
about one-seventh of 1 percent of the Amer- 
ican tax dollar. 

In other words, whatever your tax bill 
(if you are an American), you can figure 
that out of each $100 you pay, approxi- 
mately $54 goes to preserve peace through 
national armament and defense organiza- 
tion, while approximately 14 cents goes to 
promote peace through international coop- 
eration and humanitarianism. Does the 14 
cents seem out of proportion? If so, on 
which side? 





Letter Regarding Universal Military 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
letter which appeared in the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, of Lynn, Mass., on March 
23, 1955, which warrants the considera- 
tion of Members of the Congress: 

LETTER TO EDITOR 


Dear Eprror: This week may see the mak- 
ing of one of the most critical and far- 
reaching decisions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which America has ever been 
called upon to make. In spite of the seri- 
ous nature of this decision, the newspapers 
have given very little, if any space to a dis- 
cussion of the nature and importance of the 
proposed bill. This may be—and I suspect 
it is—because it has been handled inten- 
tionally in such a way that the major news 
agencies either were not assisted or they were 
asked not to make much use of it. I believe 
our local press is willing to present the news 
and is also willing to permit free, frank, 
and ample discussion of its controversial 
features. Because of that conviction, I am 
asking this opportunity to state the issue, 
to make it clear that I think it would be 
tragic for our country to adopt such a pro- 
posal, and to invite further discussion, both 
pro and con, in order to use the democratic 
process of a free press to help reach intelli- 
gent convictions about this critical issue. 

What is the issue? Briefiy, the proposal 
is H. R. 2967, which is due to come out of 
committee this week on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Its purpose is to 
provide a modified universal military train- 
ing and compulsory reserve system as a per- 
manent peacetime part of American life. It 
would be compulsory; it would place every 
physically fit young man in the country un- 
der military control for a period of 8 to 10 
years. 


Please note that this is not the regular 
voluntary enlistment program of our armed 
services. Nor is it selective service. The 
House has already approved H. R. 3005, the 
bill to extend selective service for 4 years. 
This in itself is, in my opinion, a tragedy for 
our country, and I hope that the Senate may 
find some way to reverse this trend, which in 
effect brings permanent conscription in 
small doses. But to add this clincher in the 
form of H. R. 2967 will, it seems to me, close 
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the door so hard on military regimentation 
that the United States will never be abie to 
unshackle itself again. 

The basic feature of the new bill is a pro- 
posal to take every young man for 6 months 
of basic training, then keep them for an 
additional period of 8 to 10 years under 
weekly or annual guard training. It is very 
noticeable that the Navy and Air Force do 
not want this; only the Army. Everyone 
knows that a modern soldier cannot be 
trained in 6 months for highly technical war- 
fare. This is obviously not the purpose. 
The purpose can be basically for only one 
thing: indoctrination into the military way 
of doing things. This to me means regi- 
mentation; lack of personal freedom; in- 
creasing the military power through local 
establishments in every city across the coun- 
try; suppressing the freedom of the news- 
papers; controlling the budget of the United 
States; removing the effective control of 
education of our young men from the home, 
the schools, the colleges to the Army; cap- 
turing the moral power and force of our 
churches. It would mean, in short, the be- 
ginning of military regimentation as a first 
step in totalitarian control of our country. 

I am very glad that President Eisenhower 
has announced the new post of what has been 
informally called “Secretary of Peace,” to 
study the possibility of disarmament. If he 
is really serious about this, I think we ought 
to call on him to oppose UMT, and begin to 
practice in his official acts those measures 
which will show his desire to make it possible 
to disarm. I think we all realize, as the 
President does, that atomic and hydrogen 
warfare would be suicide for United States 
and Russia alike. We simply cannot longer 
put our trust in nuclear warfare or the mili- 
tary regimentation which prepares for it. 
Even less can we afford to begin the process 
which leads to totalitarianism in our own 
country, thus opening the door to fascism 
in the name of defense against communism. 
I am opposed to both. And my opposition 
is based on practical, pclitical, and humani- 
tarian, as well as religious and moral princi- 
ples. If America ever has either of these, it 
will be because we are asleep, indifferent, 
unconcerned, and let measures such as UMT 
(H. R. 2967) slip through Congress without 
even knowing or doing anything about it. 

We tend to think it couldn't happen here, 
as it has in Italy, Germany, Russia, and more 
recent?y in China. ‘ell, it can. If it can 
happen in a naiion with the culture of Ger- 
many, it certainly can come about here. 
One of the most disturbing features of the 
whole issue is this: It is proposed as a method 
to stop communism. On what does the power 
of communism rely? Basically on military 
regimentation and absolute control. Then 
if we adopt this elementary form of UMT, 
we are actually adopting the basic instru- 
ment of totalitarianism. How absurd and 
suicidal can we become? To adopt ourselves 
the thing that we say we are opposing. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of UMT is that it is democratic. It will be 
voted on by Congress and will reach everyone 
alike. Here again, what has happened to our 
reasoning? We are saying it is democratic 
to vote away for our entire future as a 
nation our basic democratic, civilian control. 
If Congress were to vote that we should all 
be annihilated by a hydrogen bomb, one just 
like the other that, too, would be democratic 
under this definition. For heaven's sake, let's 
keep civilian control in the hands of Con- 
gress, the White House and Supreme Court, 
and not turn over our foreign policy, our 
budget, our educational-propaganda program 
to the Pentagon. 


For the past 15 years, similar measures 
have always been defeated, primarily because 
of the opposition of the labor unions, the 
farmers, the women, and some of the church 
groups. I cannot agree on the basic defense 
policies with our own local representatives, 
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but I am deeply grateful and want to express 
my appreciation for recent statements by 
Congressmen THomas J. Laws and WILLIAM 
H. Bares. Representative LaNe wrote me re- 
centiy that he had “never supported legisla- 
tiou providing for universal military train- 
ing. and you may be assured that I shall 
continue in my objection against enactment 
of such legislation.” Representative BaTEs 
said: “I opposed universal military training 
it was presented to the Congress a few 


when 
years ago, and my views concerning that 
tvpe of legislation have not changed.” 


Representative Puri J. PHILsSIN is a Massa- 


chusetts member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and he wrote me recently 
concerning UMT: “I have vigorously op- 
nosed this proposal and you may be sure that 
I will oppose it if it is again presented to the 
Congre ° 

I would like to see all our citizens, and 
especially the parents of children under 18, 
write, wire, telephone or go to see our Con- 


gressmen and urge them to keep control of 
our Government in civilian hands, and not 
give more power to the military machine. 

I want to thank this newspaper for the 
inity of free public expression on this 


onport 


Sincerely, 


J. FLroyp Moorst 


RR 


Unemployment Insurance in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to a letter 
written to Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, on March 24, 1955, by Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor: 

Marcr 24, 1955. 
Hon. James P. MITCHELL, 
scretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: We understand that 


tomorrow, March 25, the Territory of Alaska’s 
unemployment insurance fund will be de- 
pleted. Workers who have qualified, or will 
qualify, for unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits, will not receive those benefits because 
of the exhaustion of the unemployment 
fund. We are also aware, as you must be, 
that the distress that will result from failure 


to pay unemployment benefits to Alaska 
workers is directly due to the fact that Ter- 
ritorial Governor B. Frank Heintzleman has 
refused to request an advance from the Fed- 
eral loan fund which is his right—indeed his 
responsibility—under the law passed by 
Congress last year. 

We have been informed by the Alaskan 
Territorial Federation of Labor that the Gov- 
ernor refuses to apply for such advance of 
funds demanding that the Territorial Legis- 
lature adopt his own amendments to the 
Alaskan Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The situation is this, Mr. Secretary: A bill 
that is sponsored by labor and other inter- 
ested groups contains essentially the pro- 
visions which you and President Eisenhower 
have asked for. It goes beyond your sugges- 
tions only in that it requires an employee 
contribution in order that the fund may 
move more rapidly toward solvency. On the 
other hand, the administration's appointee 
in Alaska, Governor Heintzleman, is sup- 
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porting and attempting to force through 
amendments which are so vicious as to raise 
a serious yuestion as to whether, in the 
event they pecome law, Alaska would, in fact, 
have an unemployment compensation law 
as required by the Federal Social Security 
Act. 

This is an amazing and distressing picture. 
Here is the Governor—an appointed offi- 
cial, in no way accountable to the people of 
Alaska—using his protected position in an 
effort to intimidate the legislators of Alaska 
who are elected by, and accountable to, the 
people of the Territory. Moreover, we are 
informed the Governor is using his power 
in this unequal struggle to force through & 
program which is directly opposed to the 
recommendations of the President who ap- 
pointed him. If he is successful, he will 
jeopardize the welfare of thousands of work- 
ers and their families in Alaska, as well as 
the economy of Alaska itself. 

We have supported the legislation in Alaska 
which meets the requirements of your letters 
of February 16 and November 27, 1954, to the 
State and Territorial governors. We are 
prepared to utilize every available resource 
of the American Federation of Labor and 





the Alaska Federation of Labor in support 


of such measures. I should like respectfully 
to ask you, Mr. Secretary, whether you are 
also willing to use every resource of your 
Department in support of the unemployment 
compensation program which you have 
recommended. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. of L. 





Proposed Commission on Ethical 
Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23, my good friend from the First 
District of Connecticut introduced a bill 
having for its purpose the establishment 
of a commission on ethical financial 
practices. May I state at the outset that 
I am heartily in accord with the objec- 
tives of such a bill. I regret exceeding- 
ly, however, that in the course of his 
remarks, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, for whom I have a high personal 
regard, made statements which caused 
me to believe that in his own mind he 
already had formed definite conclusions 
of guilt for certain individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises and is ready to publish 
to the world such alleged guilt without 
giving the legislation which he sponsors 
an opportunity to accomplish that for 
which it allegedly is sought. This 
smacks too much of questionable legis- 
lative activities which have become all 
too common during these times. My 
colleague from Connecticut is entirely 
justified in explaining on the floor of 
the House the reason which prompted 
his action in the introduction of legis- 
lation which he sponsors. However, I 
find myself in disagreement with any 
procedure which makes it impossible for 


the accused to answer in the forum in . 


which the accusation has been made. 
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The seriousness of this matter is not 
minimized one bit when I realize that 
what really is involved is a stockholders’ 
fight in a heretofore rather unknowp 
business corporation. The floor of this 
legislative body is not, in my opinion q 
good battleground for warring share. 
holders of a private corporation: nor js 
it a fit place to carry on an election 
contest for the board of directors of any 
private enterprise. The gentleman's 
proposed legislation provides the forum 
for the contest. Why did he not wait 
for the arena to be built? Surely the 
alleged immoral actions—no illegal ac. 
tivities having been alleged—could await 
an authorized and proper investigation 

Iam confident that my good friend the 
Representative from Connecticut, when 
all of the facts are placed of record, wi] 
agree with me that his remarks unfor- 
tunately could be, and may I advise are 
being used to create misleading impres- 
sions to create an unfair advantage in a 
private dispute. Iam sure that he would 
be the first to wish the record corrected 
when all of the facts are known to him. 
I think that it would be well, therefore, 
to review briefly the history of Penn- 
‘Texas operations since Mr. Silberstein, 
whom my friend attacks, assumed lead- 
ership of that great enterprise. 

Approximately a year ago the Penn- 
Texas Corp. acquired ownership of a 
company in my State of Colorado. Iam 
happy to say that far from having any 
detrimental effect upon that company, 
the Penn-Texas ownership and manage- 
ment has brought it great strength with 
resulting benefits to the company and 
its employees. As far as I personally am 
concerned, I would welcome further such 
enterprises in the State of Colorado be- 
cause I know that it would be good for 
the State and good for the country. 


One of the directors of Penn-Texas 
Corp. is Oscar L. Chapman, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I have known 
Oscar Chapman intimately since 1922 
His reputation for honesty and integrity 
is well-known throughout this country. 
Together with all Coloradans, I am proud 
of his career in the public service and 
of his litetime devotion to the public 
interest. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Mr. Chapman has discussed this 
matter with me and that I have the ut- 
most confidence in his judgment. 

I have also had the pleasure some time 
ago of meeting Mr. Leopold D. Silber- 
stein, president of Penn-Texas and, I 
must say, I was very favorably impressed 
by the man and by what he has been able 
to accomplish. About a year ago, Penn- 
Texas acquired a company in my home 
State of Colorado and that company i 
now well on its way to becoming one of 
the leading producers in its field. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of Penn-Texas 
is a success story in the great American 
tradition. Leopold D. Silberstein took 
over the management of Penn-Texas, 
then known as the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corp., in 1949. At that time. 
the assets of the organization consisted 
of three bituminous coal mines operating 
at a loss. Since 1949 the company has 
grown into a multimillion dollar corpora- 
tion operating at a profit and paying 
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dividends to its stockholders and 
good wages to its employees. 

In common with many American firms 
ceeking to protect their stockholders 
acainst violent fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle, Penn-Texas Corp. adopted a 
policy of diversification. Through its 
cybsidiaries the company now owns a 
controlling interest in a profitable oil 
and gas property in Texas; it operates 
three ocean-going freighters, all under 
the American flag; it is one of the coun- 
try’s leading producers of wire and cable; 
it is one of the Nation's best known pro- 
ducers of railroad and shipyard cranes, 
yeling bridges, and dockside unload- 
ers; and it has recently acquired the 
Bayway Terminal Corp. of New Jersey, 
one of the largest facilities for handling 
rail and water shipping on the Atlantic 
coaboard. Moreover, as I have already 
mentioned, Penn-Texas has taken over 
Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co. of 
Denver, Colo., the first company in 
America to develop and produce in 
yolume a complete line of truck-mounted 
cranes and shovels. I am advised that 
Quick-Way is now expanding its work 
force and rapidly becoming one of the 
jeading producers of earth moving and 
material handling equipment in the 
Rocky Mountain States. 

Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the Silber- 
stein management has been very good for 
the corporation. It is my understanding 
that during the period of which I have 
spoken the company’s common stock has 
tripled in value. In addition, Penn- 
Texas has increased its work force and 
payrolls many times over. A gratifying 
amount of Penn-Texas products and 
services are going into our Nation’s de- 
fense program. 

Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to interject 
myself into what I consider a private 
business dispute. These are matters for 
the stockholders to decide, not someone 
on Capitol Hill. Nevertheless, when any 
American citizen, or any American cor- 
poration is unfairly attacked I believe 
there is a moral duty to set the record 
straight and to afford an opportunity to 
tell the other side of the story. 

I have done my best to get the best 
advice available in this matter. The 
matters of which I speak are matters of 
record and could easily have been 
checked before any derogatory state- 
ments were made. 

Various statements were made by my 
good friend from Connecticut which 
leave the unfortunate impression that 
somehow there is something wrong with 
the Penn-Texas interest in Niles- 
Bement-Pond. The impression is left 
upon the record that somehow the Penn- 
Texas stock was acquired in a secret 
raiding operation and that in some way 
there is a cloud over the officers and di- 
rectors of Penn-Texas. I am informed 
that the record shows that this is not so. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that Penn- 
Texas, according to my information, ac- 
quired its stock in Niles-Bement-Pond 
through open purchases through recog- 
nized brokerage houses and that Niles- 
Bement-Pond was on full notice of these 
acquisitions. It is a matter of record 
that Penn-Texas has openly invested 
millions of dollars in Niles-Bement-Pond 
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stock and that Penn-Texas owns almost 
50 times as much stock as all of the pres- 
ent Niles-Bement-Pond management 
combined. Certainly it is elementary 
fair play that persons with so heavy an 
investment should be entitled to some 
voice in the management. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, when the Penn-Texas interests 
requested a minority voice in manage- 
ment I am told that it was refused. 
Surely we are not arriving at that point 
in this country where one has to be a 
second generation American to purchase 
stock on the open market. 

With reference to this latter aspect of 
the controversy between Niles-Bement- 
Pond and Penn-Texas, I am informed 
that it is a fact as alleged that Mr. Sil- 
berstein was born in Germany. I also 
have been advised of some other per- 
tinent facts which I am glad to place 
on the record. I am told that he was a 
respected member of the Berlin Stock 
Exchange before he was 30. He left 
Germany when Hitler took over, and 
moved to Holland. He was a member of 
the Dutch Army when Holland was in- 
vaded. He fled to England before the 
onrushing Nazi Armies and along with 
thousands of other Germans of Jewish 
extraction, he was interned and sent to 
Australia. Before the end of the war, 
the British had brought him back to 
England and he is highly regarded in 
British official and financial circles. He 
is now a United States citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of fair play and equal opportuni- 
ty for all have made this Nation the 
greatest Nation on earth. Every time 
an attack, however unintential or ill-ad- 
vised, is made on those principles, it is 
an attack on all of us and upon our most 
priceless heritage of freedom. I am 
proud that this great body is available 
as a forum to repair any damage which 
may have been done. 





Defense Essentiality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 28, 1955: 

DEFENSE ESSENTIALITY 


Publication of the Defense Department 
report on the essentiality of the jeweled 
watch industry justifies the complaints made 
last summer that political considerations 
were dominant in the decision to raise the 
watch tariff. At the time of the President’s 
announcement, a number of critics termed 
the decision one of expediency rather than 
of principle. The Defense Department re- 


port, which the President had before him 
at the time, says that while the jeweled 
watch facilities “clearly represent excellent 
and desirable capacity, the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense for industrial capacity 
clearly demonstrate that no special nor pref- 
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erential treatment for the industry is neces- 
sary.” Despite this, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, relying chiefly on a Commerce 
Department study, concluded that the in- 
dustry ought to be protected for defense 
reasons, 

The importance of this report now belated- 
ly smoked out to the embarrassment of the 
administration is not so much its disclosures 
with respect to the watch decision but with 
respect to other industries also seeking re- 
lief on the claim of defense essentiality. 
Nearly every industry that is asking for tariff 
relief maintains that it should be protected 
for national-defense reasons. Many of these 
industries are essential, and virtually all of 
them contribute to the industrial strength of 
the Nation. But the question for the Gov- 
ernment to decide is whether high tariffs 
actually contribute to their strength or mere- 
ly add an unnecessary burden on the con- 
suming public. 

Tariffs do not necessarily strengthen a 
dying industry; nor do they give new life to 
an industry that is noncompetitive in the 
world market. The administration should 
determine whether the American watch in- 
dustry is any stronger today by reason of the 
high-tariff protection it is enjoying. All that 
anyone can be sure of is that watches cost 
more than they did before the tariff increase. 
If, contrary to the Defense Department con- 
clusion, tariff protection of the domestic in- 
dustry were essential to the national defense 
it would be necessary to provide some kind 
of assistance other than tariff relief which 
has the quadruple disadvantage of lessening 
competition, adding to the cost to the con- 
sumer, alienating a friendly country, and 
checking American exports. The adminis- 
tration, however, has been as slow in seeking 
alternative means of aiding a crippled in- 
dustry as it has been quick to rely on hack- 
neyed arguments for the tariff when political 
pressures are applied. 





Another Act of Soviet Treachery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago today, 16 top Polish under- 
ground leaders were placed under arrest 
in Moscow. Only 2 were since released 
and the other 14 have not been heard 
from. 

All of these 16 leaders went to Moscow 
in good faith and belief that a peaceful 
solution of Polish-Soviet problems was 
to be arranged. They had accepted an 
invitation from Marshal Zhukov to come 
to Moscow to implement the Yalta agree- 
ments, for the creation of a Polish gov- 
ernment after World War II hostilities 
ended. They were given guaranties of 
safe return to Poland. 

Today, when we contemplate the re- 
cent disclosure of the Yalta agreement, 
this incident should be kept in our 
minds. It marks one of the darkest 
passages of recent international history 
and serves as an everlasting monument 
of Soviet treachery and perfidy. 

How can we even consider having any 
further meetings with these same lead- 
ers, until they satisfactorily explain 
their treacherous conduct in this in- 
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stance, and until they order the release 
of each of the remaining gallant Polish 
leade! 

Had these men not been imprisoned, 
Soviet Russia would never have suc- 
ceeded in enslaving the Polish nation. 
These leaders would have led a resistance 
movement that could have changed the 
entire course of world history. 

I sincerely hope that our representa- 
tives will refuse to consider any further 
meetings with the Soviet representatives 
until positive action is taken to make 
amends for this and many other acts 
of Soviet treachery. 





The Arab League: Happy Band 
of Schemers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp. I include the following article from 
the Reporter by Ray Alan: 

Aras LEAGUE: Happy BAND OF SCHEMERS 
(By Ray Alan) 

A strange silence, born of exhaustion and 
a sense of utter futility, fell over the as- 
sembled Arab League Premiers and Foreign 


THE 


Ministers. The date was Sunday, February 
6: the place, Cairo. They had been con- 
ferring, arguing, and at times shouting for 2 
weeks in an attempt to coordinate their 
views on the Iraqi Government’s decision 


to sign its American-sponsored pact with 
Turkey. 

The deadlock was complete. Some dele- 
gations were even divided within themselves 
on the issue. The Lebanese Foreign Minis- 
ter had argued violently against a proposal 


introduced by his Premier; the Jordanian 
Foreign Minister had been ordered by his 
Government to vote against a resolution he 
himself had sponsored; a leading member of 
the Egyptian delegation, Mahmoud Riad, had 
contradicted his chief, Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser 

Colonel Nasser rose to his feet. “Well, 


gentlemen,” he observed, “we seem to have 
said everything that can be said on this mat- 
ter. Shall we now draw up the usual com- 
muniqué reaffirming our complete untiy of 
purpose and the unshakable solidarity of the 
Arab League?” 

The statesmen emerged from their final 
session wreathed in rather sickly smiles, but 
the “usual communiqué” was, for once, not 
issued. Colonel Nasser called a press confer- 
ence to drive home his threat that Egypt 
would leave the Arab League’s military alli- 
ance the day Iraq signed the pact with 
Turkey 

But it was King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, 
who summed up the conference in the blunt- 
est terms. After warning the Arabs of the 
danger of becoming “a saddle for imperial- 
ism" and “cannon fodder for the sake of 
the imperialists,” and of being involved in 
“an all-out war in which our lands would be 
destroyed merely for the sake of others,” he 
declared “The Arab League is dying. * * * 
Its pillars are already crumbling.” 

A NEW YORK OFFICE 


An Egyptian diplomat in France told one 
of his western opposite numbers a few days 
before this was written: “I always expected 
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that when the Arab League's grave came to 
be dug, it would be Arabs who did the dig- 
ging. I never expected the United States 
Government to lend a hand.” His is a view 
that is being echoed throughout the Near 
East. 

As it now stands, the Turkish-Iraq!i pact 
is a puny instrument, even though Wash- 
ington officials were reported by the United 
Press on February 13 as having interpreted it 
as meaning that “Iraq can now be counted 
upon to resist [Russian] aggression.” 

The pact provides only for noncommittal 
military staff consultations and the exemp- 
tion from customs duties of military stores 
passing through either nation on the way to 
the other. The Iraqi Premier, Nuri Pasha, 
has twice declared, notably in the Bagdad 
Parliament on February 6, that whatever ar- 
rangements he may make with Turkey are 
directed primarily against Israel, and that 
anti-Israel measures come higher on his list 
of military priorities than anti-communism. 
Nevertheless. Arab opinion remains skeptical. 
It regards Nuri Pasha's involvement in a 
western pact, however toothless, as an ab- 
ject sellout to imperialism 

The State Department must have foreseen 
this reaction, intelligent Arabs argue, and 
must have been warned by its men on the 
spot that the outcome would be the disrup- 
tion of the Arab League in its present form. 
Presumably, therefore, the nited States 
wanted to destroy it. 

On the other hand. the Leacue’s secretary- 
general, Mohammed Abdel Khalek Hassouna, 
a former Egvptian Foreign Minister, brought 
back from Washington last October the im- 
pression that the State Department took a 
sympathetic view of the organization and 
of himself. 

Hassouna had asked permission to open an 
information office in New York for the pur- 
pose of conducting Arab League propaganda. 
State Department officials told Hassouna, he 
claims, that they saw no objection, politely 
adding the diplomatic equivalent of “Keep 
your nose clean.” 

An objection did subsequently arise, how- 
ever, over Hassouna’s reauest for diplomatic 
immunity for the proposed office. This priv- 
ilege was required to safeguard the secrecy 
of the office’s communications with Cairo as 
well as—in the words of an Arab source— 
to protect it from American Zionist attacks, 
including libel suits. The State Departrnent 
rejected his request on the ground that dip- 
lomatic status could not be accorded a non- 
governmental agency 

The Arab solution of the problem was in- 
genious, to say the least. The Arab League 
Information Center is just about to open 
its doors in New York at 445 Park Avenue. 
Housed in the same suite of offices are the 
Arab League mission to the U. N. and the 
Yemen delegation to the U. N. Chief of all 
three agencies is an Egyptian diplomat, Ka- 
mel Abdel Rakim, former Ambassador in 
Washington, who now, as Yemen’s Ambassa- 
dor to the U. N., enjoys diplomatic immu- 
nity not only for his own person but also 
for the premises he occupies, which happen 
to be coterminous with those of the Arab 
League Information Center. 

WHITEHALL GETS PANICKY 


The Arab League—Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Ye- 
men—came into being in March 1945. (Libya 
joined later.) Its creation marked the 
point at which the desires of the British 
Foreign Office and the ruling Arab oligarchies 
met for an instant, and then drew away from 
each other, never again to attain the same 
identity. 

The Iraqi royal family and the then Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordan could be counted 
upon to aline themselves with Whitehall, 
which had supplied their thrones. Britain's 
defeat of Rashid Ali and the Iraqi military 
junta in June 1941, the British occupation 
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of Syria, the same month, the ultima: 
to King Farouk forcing him to accept Nap,. 
Pasha as his Premier in February 1942 an , 
finally, the victory over Rommel at FE] 4), 
mein convinced Arab ruling circles gener. 
that Britain would be the arbiter in th. > a 
war Near East—at least until a greater powe, 
came along. Moreover, that majority of Ara) 
notables which had hoped for a British 
feat was quick to see the importance 
token 11th hour declaration of war ir 
Germany, once the tide had turned. and : 
rapprochement with Britain, without wh; 
the Arab states would, like Spain and Ita), 
have been excluded from the United wa- 
tions. 

Whitehall, for its part, had only recent), 
begun to give Near Eastern affairs a hi ‘ 
priority in their own right. The region hag 
traditionally been regarded as essentially . 
passageway to India in which it was sur. 
ficient to maintain a somnolent status quo 
as a barrier against internal upheaval and 
external intrigue. The Ottoman Em, 
met this specification until 1914, and ¢ 
Arab regimes that succeeded it in the 
British sphere of influence were shaped wit) 
a view to their taking over the job. It re. 
quired Hitler's lunge toward the area to im. 
pose a new conception of its significance 
economic as well as strategic, on the minds 
of British policymakers. 

In the course of his personal reappraisal. 
Churchill toyed with the idea of establis) 
a rather more positive relationship with the 
Turks and the Jewish community of Pales- 
tine than had prevailed in the “past, thus 
liberating British policy to some extent from 
unpredictable Arab pressures. As so often in 
such matters, his thinking was 10 years 
ahead of most of those around him. British 
officialdom generally still tended to regard 
Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk’s atheistic, republi- 
can Turks as Bolsheviks and to mistrust the 
Jews as insufficiently manipulative. 


The shock of Premier Rashid Ali's coup in 
Iraq panicked Whitehall into an Arab policy 
that was to culminate in what Churchill! de- 
scribed as Bevin's “squalid war” in Palestine. 
British troops were still mopping up in Iraq 
when, on May 29, 1941, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden made his famous pledge 
Britain’s “full support” in promoting “a 
greater degree” of Arab unity. Unfortu- 
nately, as with the 1939 Palestine White 
Paper that had been extorted from Neville 
Chamberlain’s government by the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem's terror campaign against 
the Jews, Arab politicians noted not only the 
pledge but the circumstances in which it was 
issued. “Activists” in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Iran (and Egyptian broadcasts in support of 
Mau Mau barbarism in Kenya) were later to 
invoke these two gestures in justification of 
their belief that the best way of changing a 
British Government's mind is to kick it. 


BIRTH OF PAN-ARABISM 


Linguistically, the Near East is almost 4 
unity, and the idea of welding its Arabic- 
speaking peoples into a corresponding politi- 
cal whole has much to recommend it. The 
concept is no less inspiring for bearing little 
relation to economic, social, and psychologi- 

al realities within the region. The senti- 
ment in favor of political unification has 
long existed in most of the Arabic-speaking 
states, but it has been concentrated in the 
new middle classes, which, nowhere yet in 
power, had no direct voice in the inter- 
governmental discussions that preceded tle 
establishment of the Arab League. 


The vast anonymous peasant majority was 
mute, its universe circumscribed by village 
boundaries. The support the Arab kings 
and emirs gave the cause of union was di- 
rectly proportionate to what they judged to 
be their chances of dominating it. Powerful 
tribal sheiks and feudal pashas and beys 
occasionally paid lip service to Pan-Arabism 
because it was politically popular, but | 
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iy they preferred the advantages they en- 
ved under the status quo, and secretly 
worked against it. Senior army officers and 

inority leaders in the Levant states and 
Iraq adopted similar attitudes. 

All effective Pan-Arab plans have found- 

ered on these and similar reefs of contention 
within a few days of their launching. And 
the Arab League was but a sorry caricature of 
pan-Arabism when the Arab governments, 
assisted by the British Foreign Office, finally 
‘owed it into the gap in 1945. Its very 
ch irter lays stress on the maintenance of the 
existing political fragmentation of the 
Arabic-speaking world. 
From the outset, the centrifugal force 
thin the league could only be neutralized 
lirecting it against something—France, 
nism, ultimately Britain itself. Even the 
lestine issue served to stucco over the 
,zue’s interdynastic cracks only until it 
actually unleashed its invasion of Israel. 
Then began a race between Egyptian and 
Hashimite (Iraqi and Jordanian) leaders 
more intent on denying territory to each 
other then to the Israelis. By the time Is- 
rael had chased the Egyptian army out of 
the Negev, the league’s moral distintegration 
was complete. 

Nevertheless, it survived as an organiza- 
tional entity. For between 1 and 2 years— 
the period varied from country to country— 
the Arab leaders succeeded in concealing 
from their own people the true extent of 
their defeat. As the news finally did filter 
in through censorship and repression, a con- 
certed effort was made to drown it in appeals 
for Arab unity in preparation for an im- 
pending “second round” in Israel—the ideal 
instrument for which would be a renovated 
Arab League. A formal “collective security 
pact” was written into the league’s frame- 
work. 

Above all, there was no ready face-saving 
alternative to the Arab League. Its aban- 
donment would have seemed to articulate 
Arabs everywhere an admission of ineptitude 
on the part of their leaders even more shame- 
ful than the Palestine debacle. Conse- 
auently, meetings continued to be called 
by the Arab League secretariat to which 
some states’ delegations arrived late and 
others not at all. Grandiloquent resolutions 
continued to be passed and pigeonholed. In 
the lobbies, Iraqi and Jordanian delegates 
continued to threaten to walk out from time 
to time, and Egyptian spokesmen continued 
to threaten the expulsion of dissident states. 

The league’s then secretary-general, Abdel 
Rahman Azzam, continued to tour Near East- 
ern capitals periodically, denouncing the 
British and the Jews, and even—in hopes of 
making western blood run cold—discovering 
Islam's affinities with communism. The 
leaders of Iraq carried on a lively feud with 
Azzam, but since he was a protégé of King 
Farouk, it took the Cairo officers’ revolt to 
get rid of him. 


SHUKEIRI VERSUS HASSOUNA 


Under the stewardship of Azzam’s succes- 
sor, Hassouna, the secretariat of the league 
has become little more than a records office 
for filling whatever communications are ad- 
dressed to it and circulating memorandums 
when requested to do so. It has no policies 
of its own. However, as Falastin, a Jor- 
danian daily published in the old city of 
Jerusalem, puts it, “It was Allah’s will that 
the Arab League should not remain silent, so 
he gave it, in his infinte wisdom, a spokes- 
man who howls like the wind and roars like 
a raging lion. Do you recognize him, O 
reader? He is Master Ahmed Shukeiri * * *.” 
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Shuketri, the league’s assistant secretary- 
general, has donned Azzam’s mantle and is- 
sued gratuitous calls for increased sniping 
and terrorism along Israel's frontiers. The 
Arab States will finally liquidate Israel next 
October, he has announced. 
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For over a year now, the Arab League's 
two top officials have been at war with one 
another. Shukeiri has spared no efforts to 
obstruct, embarrass, and, if possible, oust 
Hassouna. Their feud reached its climax in 
New York last fall when Hassouna, attending 
the opening of the U. N. Assembly, suddenly 
felt Shukeiri breathing down his neck. 
Shukeiri had got himself appointed chair- 
man of the Syrian delegation to the United 
Nations. Hassouna ordered him to return to 
Arab League headquarters and cabled Cairo 
and Damascus for support. But Egyptian 
officialdom was busy tussling with the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, and Faris el Khouri, newly 
appointed Syrian Premier (he has since been 
ousted), was fighting for his own political 
survival. 

A frantic round of lobbying now began. 
Hassouna tried to split the Syrian delega- 
tion by luring some of its members to take 
the initiative on matters where protocol 
normally demanded that Shukeiri be con- 
sulted. Shukeiri denounced Hassouna as a 
tool of the British and declared that he spent 
too much time junketing in Washington 
while other Arab diplomats were hard at 
work at the United Nations. He cunningly 
associated Hassouna in the minds of the 
Egyptian delegation with the unpopular 
Iraqis at a time when personal relations 
between the late Dr. Azmi (Egypt) and 
Fadhil el Jamali (Iraq) were at their worst. 
(A typical Jamali utterance: “How can this 
Azmi, who was once married to a Jewess, 
claim to represent Arab interests?”) Shu- 
keiri sedulously cultivated Arab press repre- 
sentatives, and last year Hassouna was as- 
sailed in the Arabic press, partly at Shu- 
keiri’s instigation, for spending 3 months in 
America. It was now whispered to him that 
unless he returned to Cairo promptly there 
would be even more violent attecks. Has- 
souna packed his bags. 


NURI'S INGENIOUS PLAN 


The League’s controlling body is theoreti- 
cally the biannual Arab League Council, a 
conference of Premiers and/or Foreign Min- 
isters, like the one that has just broken up. 
It was generally expected to replace Has- 
souna in the first half of this year, but the 
crisis provoked by the Turkish-Iraqi Pact 
thrust the matter into the background. 
Even without this crisis, it would have taken 
more than a change of Secretary Genera! 
to reinvigorate the League. The Egyptian 
and Iraqi Covernments, certainly the two 
most active participants, had already come 
to regard it, at least in its present form, as 
an obstacle in the way of certain of their 
“national aspirations.” 

Iraqi Premier Nuri Pasha es Said is un- 
doubtedly sincere in his desire for a link 
with the new Turkish-Pakistani alliance. 
At the same time, his desire to incorporate 
Syria into Iraq is as strong as ever. 

Brilliantly stage-managed elections packed 
Baghdad Parliament in his favor last fall and 
gave him an opportunity to crush his most 
active political opponents and straitjacket 
the press. In Syria, persistent political in- 
stability is enabling Hashimite agents to 
paint the advantages of union with Iraq in 
glowing colors. The United States Govern- 
ment, hitherto opposed to Iraqi designs on 
Syria, is eagerly awaiting Nuri’s signature on 
as many dotted lines as possible and there- 
fore is confidently expected in Baghdad to 
look the other way from now on so far as 
Syria is concerned. The 66-year-old Iraqi 
Premier would seem to have some justifica- 
tion for hoping to be able to crown his long 
political career, provided he escapes assassi- 
nation, with an audacious double coup, 
Effected as nearly simultaneously as possi- 
ble, the two moves—alinement with the 
Ankara-Karachi axis and annexation of 
Syria—would complement and uphold each 
other. Taking the initiative on Syria would 
win the plaudits of those Iraqis most likely 
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to oppose Nuri’s Turkish tie; the latter would 
ensure Western diplomatic backing against 
whatever hostile pressure Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt might try to exert. 

In Egypt, the leading members of the rul- 
ing military junta have no more illusions 
about the Arab League than Nuri. An im- 
portant group within the junta has insisted 
all along on Egypt's need to develop its 
African interests rather than dissipate its 
energies in the futile internecine squabbles 
of the Arab League. A firm hold on the 
Sudan would improve Egypt’s economic po- 
sition, provide an outlet for emigration from 
the grimly overcrowded Nile delta, and make 
Egypt the major nonwhite power in Africa— 
the China of Africa, as a leading Egyptian 
official has put it. Such an Anschluss, ob- 
jectionable to the Hashimite governments of 
Iraq and Jordan because of the power and 
prestige it would bring Egypt, would be yet 
another kidney punch for the Arab League. 

Egyptian Pan-Arabism still makes news, 
however. The dynamic Maj. Salah Salem, 
Minister of National Guidance and Sudan 
Affairs, has initiated moves that threaten to 
supersede the Arab League with a new and 
vital organization in which Egypt would en- 
joy uncontested leadership. On March 6 a 
joint communique from Egypt, Syria, and 
Saudi Arabia announced agreement to 
strengthen the Arab structure politically, 
militarily, and economically, outside any 
pacts like the Turkish-Iraqi one. Lebanon 
and Jordan are under pressure to join the 
new group, which sounds like the old league 
with a few parts missing. 


BUILD ON ROCK 


But {t might be premature, even now, to 
conclude from all this that the League has 
no hope of survival. The only certainty in 
Arab affairs is uncertainty. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, in Egypt as 
elsewhere. Nuri Pasha’s talent for plan- 
ning has more than once outrun his execu- 
tive abilities. Syrian republicans look to the 
Arab League to shield them from Hashimite 
expansionism. Lebanon, half Christian and 
half Moslem, trellised by communal and 
political rifts that match its physical struc- 
ture, would be grievously divided over what 
attitude to adopt to an Islamic bloc (advo- 
cated in circles close to King Saud and in 
the Egyptian junta by Colonel es Sadati), an 
enlarged Iraq, or any other substitute for 
the Arab League. Those Lebanese Chris- 
tians and Druses who disliked the League 
when it was first established would prob- 
ably wish to cling to it now that it has 
proved innocuous. 

The one firm forecast that can be made 
now is that for some little time to come the 
security of America’s Near Eastern interests 
in going to depend less on what is decided in 
Washington than on the behavior of Iraqi 
mobs. When and if the State Department 
decides to disengage itself from its present 
entanglements, it will either have to make its 
peace with Egypt and what mcy then be left 
of the Arab League—on Egypt's terms—or 
fall back upon the fundamental strategic 
tripod composed of Turkey, Iran, and Israel- 
and-Lebanon, the only military pattern in 
the region that is politically viable and 
might even afflict the Kremlin’s Near Eastern 
planners with the insomnia their American 
opposite numbers are contracting. 

British officials, who now shudder when 
anyone mentions Pan-Arabism or Egyptian 
leadership of anything more complex than 
an Olympics committee, appear overwhelm- 
ingly to favor leaving the Arab League states 
to work out their own destiny for a while. 
They are unenthusiastic about Washington's 
Iraqi policy, the more so since Nuri Pasha is 
cunningly using the Turkish pact as an ex- 
cuse for abrogating his country’s sole effec- 
tive defensive link with the West—the 1930 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty under which Britain is 
allowed two air bases in Iraq. 








Israel, 1 lentally, is increasingly valued 
i 1 as an area of stability in the 
| quicksands of the Near East, whose 
irity it would be unjustifiable to jeopard- 
{ ephemeral Arab League good 
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Dulles, too, should realize that a “posi- 
tion of strength” has never yet been built on 





Proposed Federal Commission on Govern- 
ment Security Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
k unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp two edi- 
torials: The first, entitled “The Com- 
munist Brush,” published in the New 
York Times of March 10, 1955; the sec- 
ond entitled “Loyalty and Partisanship,” 
published in the New York Times of 
March 20, 1955 

The two editorials refer to the hear- 
ings which were recently held by the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. The hear- 
ings centered around a proposed ad- 
vanced by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and me 
to establish a Federal Commission on 
Government Security Programs. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE COMMUNIsT BRUSH 

The Federal employees’ security program 
as conducted by both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations has produced some se- 
vere jolts to traditional American concepts of 
fair play. But few official governmental 
statements on the subject have been more 

i0cking in their implications than the one 
published in this newspaper yesterday com- 
Assistant Attorney General William 
MpPKINS. 

becoming increasingly clear,” sai 

Mr. Tompkins, “that the current attack 

again Government witnesses and inform- 

nts of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

its roots in a Communist effort to stem 

the successful campaign of this Government 

to eliminate the subversion threat of com- 
yiunism to our internal security.” 

rhe Assistant Attorney General was speak- 

x at the first day's hearings on the proposal 
of Sena HUMPHREY and STENNIs that a 
bipartisan Commission on Government Se- 
curity be established to study the Federal se- 
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curity program. 
Ii Mr. Tompkins’ words mean anything 
they mean, that the nationwide protests 


ainst the repeated use of totally unreliable 

d professional informers by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other Government 
agencies are Communist-inspired. They im- 
ply that only Communists or Communist 
dupes would make such protests. They sug- 
gest that the very purpose of such protests, 
and protests against secret, star chamber 
procedures, is “to stem” the Government's 
campaign against subversion. 

That Communists oppose present security 
procedures for their own sinister reasons is 
of course true. But does this justify the mis- 
use, or the careless use, of informers by Gov- 
ernment agencies? 
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To hear one of the highest officials of the 
Department of Justice suggest that the 
doubts cast on present procedures must stem 
from pro-Communists is almost incredible. 
The Solicitor General of the Department 
himself has clearly indicated such doubts. 
So have many Senators, many plain citizens, 
many newspapers. If we have misinterpreted 
Mr. Tompkins’ statement, we would appre- 
ciate a clarification. If we have not, the 
statement only helps to prove the need for 
the Commission proposed by Senators 
HUMPHREY and STENNIs. 


LOYALTY AND PARTISANSHIP 


Former Senator Harry P. Cain is a Repub- 
lican and a member of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. This agency, set up 
in 1950 with a 3-to-2 division between the 
political parties, is supposed to determine 
whether designated organizations or indi- 
vidual members of such organizations are 
infected with communism. Mr. Cain, a vet- 
eran of the Second World War with many 
decorations and a record of stalwart con- 
servatism, is not satisfied with the way things 
are being done. He appeared before the 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House on 
Friday to criticize severely what he called 
“the marriage between security and politics.” 

Mr. Cain had the temerity to defend the 
Constitution—specifically that part of it con- 
tained in the fifth amendment. It is his 
belief that those who use “fifth amendment” 
as an adjective of disapprobation modifying 
the noun “Communist” are guilty of dis- 
respect to the Constitution as any Commu- 
nist could be. It seems to him that it is 
better to maintain the ancient principle 
that an individual shall not be required to 
convict himself than to punish a few who 
hide behind the privilege without justifica- 
tion. Mr. Cain suggested a sort of period 
of grace so that, for instance, an individual 
who had resigned from a Communist-front 
organization other than the Communist 
Party itself before 1947 and who since had 
engaged in no suspicious activities would be 
given a clean bill of intellectual or moral 
health. 

Mr. Cain also supports a plan that has been 
rejected by the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell—namely, that a bipartisan 
commission be appointed to study the se- 
curity program. This plan certainly recom- 
mends itself to one’s sense of fairness. And 
whatever course may be adopted to insure 
loyalty in governmental employees, political 
partisanship ought to be completely and per- 
manently eliminated in it. 





Key to Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Sacramento Bee of March 22, 
1955: 

HaTRED OF ROOSEVELT Is KEY TO YALTA 

CONTROVERSY 

Like scavenging hordes of little foxes, the 
haters of Franklin D. Roosevelt are digging 
in the boneyard of Yalta. 

The release of the incomplete, already 
challenged records of the Yalta Conference 
has been leaped upon with smug indignation 
or ill-concealed delight, to degrade, belittle, 
and defame the man who did as much as 





March 


any single person to see America thr: 
both its worst domestic crisis and its g1 
est hour of peril. 

The defamers of the dead are almost dro. 
ing over every action and word of Roose, 
which in their own extensive hindsight , 
be presented as a mistake. 

Sooner or later their vindictive sec, 
guessing is bound to boomerang. 1 
American people are not that stupid, ; 
that petty and not that ungrateful. 

Had it not been for Roosevelt, Wins: 
Churchill, yes, and Josef Stalin, there mic 
not have been a Yalta conference. It mj 
have been a Berlin conference presided 
by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini 
which America, Britain, and Russia mich: 
have gone as defeated supplicants. 

The bold and ridiculed goal of 50,000 Amer. 
ican fighting planes set by Roosevelt, the 
lend-lease deal which kept Britain in 
war, the long struggle back from Pearl Har- 
bor, the unbelievable acceleration of Amerij- 
can industry, the high level of nationa) 
morale, and the brilliant battlefield strat; 
all were in part contributions of Roosevelt ; 
his Nation’s victory and salvation. 

Yet never since Abraham Lincoln h: y 
American encountered such hatred and dep- 
recation as that heaped upon Roosevelt. It 
is an unrelenting hatred which he incurred 
by the methods he employed to save the Na- 
tion from economic disaster just before } 
was called upon to shoulder the burdens of 
world war. It is a hatred which does 1 
have the best interests of the Amer 
people at heart. 

To these detractors Roosevelt in deat! a 
threat. It is necessary from their view 
destroy even his image and reputation. 1 
accomplish this end they cry imprecati 
against a voice which is silent; with ey: 
which have seen all that has happened th: 
last 10 years they damn those eyes whi 
being mortal, could not foresee the preciss 
future. And to make this cowardly hypro- 
crisy supreme many who now denounce 
Roosevelt’s efforts at Yalta to keep Russia in 
the war are the very ones who cheered loud- 
est when he succeeded in doing just that 

The man who attended the Yalta confer- 
ence did not have long to live. He did n 
see V-day. He had led the Nation out of the 
pit of fear in the depression and done mu 
to invest it with sufficient strength to save 
the free world. 

Certainly he deserves from all free men a 
resolute resistance to the present nibbli 
of the scavengers. Deep in the heart of the 
hatred of Roosevelt is hatred of the people 
themselves. The affection the people he 
for Roosevelt is what the defamers re: 
seek to destroy. Only disgust and indig 
tion should greet their efforts. 





New Frontiers for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Ear! | 
Butz, Assistant Secretary, United Stat 
Department of Agriculture, before th: 
third annual farm and ranch congress, 
Denver, Colo., Monday, March 7, 1955: 

NEw FRONTIERS FOR THE WEST 
The scientific and technological advances 


we will experience in the next decade wil! b¢ 
unparalleled in American agriculture. 





The geographic frontier in America is gone. 
No longer can @ young man “go West” and 
cake out his claim. Even the wild and 
woolly Colorado frontier has been tamed. 
put the scientific frontier in America is 
narely scratched. And the scientific frontier 
has no effective limit. It is limited only by 
the mind and imagination of man. 

Organized and imaginative research is the 
vehicle which will push the scientific frontier 
peyond limits we scarcely dare dream of to- 
day 
: It follows logically, therefore, that if we 
can keep our economy free and preserve an 
environment in which individual producers 
and scientists are free to dream a little about 
nev techniques and new ideas, and to enjoy 
e fruits of their dreams, we shall expe- 
nee phenomenal progress in the next gen- 
ation. 

The above prediction is made with full 
understanding that the American economy 
in 1954 was down slightly from a year earlier; 
but it has turned upward in recent months. 
Entirely too many Americans suffer under 

e economic illusion that it is abnormal—in 
fact disastrous—for the economic graph to 
dip modestly downward once in several years. 
Some of the modern-day alarmists would 
try to superimpose a new politically created 
al boom on top of an old war-created 

ificial boom, and push our economy from 
one unstable excess to another. We have no 
new evidence that man can completely cir- 
cumvent the law of action and reaction, even 
in his economic behavior. Within the 
framework, however, the long-time growth 
curve of the economy is distinctly upward. 

ECONOMIC STABILITY IS THE KEY 

America has been enjoying a period of 
relative economic stability during the past 
j The general level of prices has been 
remarkably stable during the past 12 months, 
varying within a range of less than 2 per- 
cent. That is virtually no change. 

Prices received by farmers have likewise 
been fairly stable during the past year, fluc- 

iting within a range of less than 6 per- 
cent. 

The widely advertised business recession 
of 1954 evidently reached the bottom about 
last July. The slow erosion of prices and 
business activity which had been in prog- 
ress since shortly after the Korean boom 
halted them, and has turned up modestly. 
The upward course has been fairly steady, 
although not spectacular, for the past sev- 
eral months. Our economy is growing at a 
healthy rate, production is increasing abso- 
lutely and on a per worker basis, consumer 
incomes are rising, consumer spending is at 
a record rate, and higher standards of liv- 
ing within the immediate reach of all of us. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four was the 

nd biggest economic year in the history 
of America. This was accomplished without 
war, with Federal Government expenditures 
down $11 billion, and Federal taxes reduced 
billion. 

In my book, the second biggest year in our 
history is a long, long way from the kind of 
lepression some of our alarmists were 
preaching last fall. Last year was the most 
prosperous depression in our history. 

The relative stability of the past year is 
reassuring. The adjustment in business ac- 
tivity from the peak levels of the Korean war 
period to the present time has been one of 
the mildest on record. 

Truly the economic health of America is 
good. 

Gross national production in 1955 will ex- 
ceed the 1954 level of $357 billion. It could 
equal the record of $365 billion in 1953. It is 
reliably predicted that our gross production 
Will reach $500 billion by 1965. That would 
mean an average increase of 20 percent for 
each of us, above our present living 
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standards. 
In this overall environment of a stable to 
Strong general economy, American agricul- 
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ture may also look forward to economic sta- 
bility. Although farm income has declined 
slightly more in the last year than has the 
general economy, it is significant that its 
decline has been very markedly slowed from 
& year and a half ago. The price parity ratio 
for 1954 averaged 89, only 3 points below the 
1953 average. The price parity ratio last 
month stood at 87. This was only 7 points 
below the figure for 2 years earlier, January 
1953, when Ezra Taft Benson became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In the 7 months before 
January 1953, the price parity ratio dropped 
10 points. In the 23 months before January 
1953, the price parity ratio dropped 19 points. 

It now appears that the stability we have 
been experiencing will continue through 
1956. The domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts will continue strong, with a likely mod- 
est increase in foreign demand. 

It is gratifying that in this setting for po- 
tential progress in agriculture, the €3d Con- 
gress gave us a new farm bill that will point: 
American agriculture toward better balance, 
greater freedom for individual farmers, and 
a more stable and prosperous economy. The 
new law establishes the sound economic 
principle of flexible price supports which will 
help gear our farm production to the needs 
of the Nation and will, at the same time, 
minimize the need for such stringent con- 
trols over farm production and marketing as 
we experience today. The new bill becomes 
operative with the 1955 crops. 

It must be pointed out, however, that nei- 
ther the new farm program nor any other 
legislative magic can be expected to solve 
our pressing farm problems in a few weeks 
or even a few months. The burdensome 
surpluses now owned by the Government 
were accumulated over a period of years by 
following wartime price-support policies long 
after the emergency had ended. 


WE NOW FEED OURSELVES ON SCIENCE 


American agriculture is now feeding our 
growing population on science and tech- 
nology. We have increased our total agri- 
cultural output in the last 4 decades by 75 
percent, on roughly the same acreage we 
had previously, and with 214 million fewer 
farm workers. Even in the 15 years since 
the beginning of World War II, our farmers 
in America have increased their total pro- 
duction by 47 percent, with no increase in 
acres and with 1°4 million fewer workers on 
farms. These changes have accompanied the 
application of science and the advanced 
technology associated with mechanization 
and electrification of the American farm. 

The efficiency of agricultural production 
has likewise increased tremendously in re- 
cent years. In the last 4 decades, total out- 
put per man employed in agriculture has 
increased 140 percent. In the last 15 years 
output per man-hour has increased 70 per- 
cent. This has resulted in higher level of 
living for farm families, and cheaper food 
for urban families, 

In the same short 11/4, decades, we have in- 
creased our steel production capacity by one- 
half, and have doubled our electric power 
production capacity. Surely a broad base is 
laid for a further rise in living standards 
for the average man and woman in America. 

Modern science and technology have soived 
the age-old problem of hunger and pestilence 
in the Western Hemisphere. But modern 
man has not yet learned how to manage 
his society and cooperate with each other 
in order to accomplish the high level of pro- 
duction and prosperity of which we are capa- 
ble. The science of political economy is 
lagging the physical and biological sciences. 
Our most pressing problem now is to learn 
how to live with and to enjoy the age of 
science and technology which we have cre- 
ated for ourselves. 

We must cultivate within our society an 
environment in which individual producers 
and scientists are free to experiment with 
new techniques and new ideas, and to enjoy 
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the fruits of their labors. We shall expert- 
ence phenomenal progress in the generation 
ahead, if we can preserve our system of free 
prices and free enterprise. No administra- 
tion in Washington can do that automati- 
cally, for Government cannot go beyond 
what the people in our various States desire. 

Your job and mine must be one of ever- 
lasting adult education about the things 
that make America great. If we keep our 
free economy, we must preserve a free- 
price economy. There are too many people 
in America today who do not really believe 
in free prices, but who still believe they 
can look to Washington for price supports, 
price regulations, price ceilings, and so on. 
We must get the point across to every citi- 
zen of our country that the incentives under 
free prices make our economy great, and 
make it strong, and make it productive. 

Farmers believe in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. They believe that government should 
be the junior partner and free citizens the 
senior partner. They know this system has 
produced in America the broadest oppor- 
tunity for free and prosperous citizenship 
that exists any place in the world. Under 
this system individual producers and indi- 
vidual processors can grow and prosper as 
far as their ambition and their ability will 
take them. The right to succeed is open to 
everyone. 


AMAZING CHANGES IN OUR GENERATION -. 


We live in an era of the most rapid scien- 
tific and technological change of all time. 
If you were to put the full recorded history 
of man on the face of your clock, starting 
with the story of creation in the Book of 
Genesis and continuing until 1855—100 years 
ago—the hands of your clock would have 
moved from noon around to11:45p.m. The 
last 15 minutes on the face of your clock 
would represent the last century. Yet, out- 
put per worker in the United States has in- 
creased more in that last 15 minutes than 
in the previous 11 hours and 45 minutes. 
And most of the increase within the last 
15 minutes has occurred since the turn of 
the present century. Many of us now living 
have played a substantial role in this amaz- 
ing sciientific and technological revolution. 

Let us imagine for a moment that a good 
Egyptian farmer in the day of Moses couid 
have been brought back to life in the day 
of the Caesars, some 12 centuries later, and 
placed on a good farm in Italy, then the 
most advanced nation of the world. He 
could have farmed with practically no addi- 
tional instruction, for the art of agricul- 
ture had changed little, if any, in the inter- 
vening 12 centuries. 

Let us imagine that same farmer brought 
back to life on a good English farm in the 
day of Shakespeare, some four centuries ago. 
He still would have been a pretty good farmer 
with no additional instruction. 

Now let’s bring that same ancient Egyptian 
farmer to the eastern shores of America 15) 
years ago and put him on Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s farm, one of the advanced farms of 
that day. He still would not have found 
the art of farming very different from that 
which he practiced in Egypt 3,000 years 
earlier. He still would have used the same 
motive power, the same crude implements, 
and large amounts of hand labor. He would 
have known very little about fertilization, 
improved varieties, high-producing breeds of 
livestock, and the hundred mechanical and 
electrical gadgets which occur on our modern 
farm. 

Now imagine for a moment that same 


farmer on a modern American farm. He 
would be completely bewildered. He would 
not even recognize the working end of the 
tractor parked in the farmyard. He would 


probably raise the cry of witchcraft at all 
the wonderful things performed by mechan- 
ical and electrical power. It would require 
hard years of instruction and appren - 
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for him before he could even begin to 
modern American farm. 


< e the 
MORE APITAL IS REQUIRED 
Agriculture is now big business. It is In- 
evitable that family farms are becoming 


as the number of workers on farms de- 
and as mechanization of our farms 


continues at @ rapid pace. It is estimated 
that the value of the United States agri- 
cultural plant ts about $150 billion. This 
mea a national average of approximately 
$30,000 per farm Obviously, these averages 


many small farms. The figure for 

cal commercial family farms is larger. It 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

On our good family farms it now takes an 

investment of nearly $50,000 to create one 

rm jot In American industry it takes an 

investment of from $12,000 to $15,- 


erage 
000 to create one industrial job. It takes 
hree times as much capital to create one 
ricultural job on good family operated 
mmercis farms. Truly egriculture has 
become big business. As such it calls for a 


very high level of managerial ability on the 
successfully operated farm. 
When many of us were youngsters it was 


often said, “If you can't do anything else, 
you can farm.” Today the situation is re- 
versed. If you can't farm, you'd better do 

mething else. Successful operation of 
the modern typical family commercial farm 
cal for a higher level of managerial ca- 
pacity than does most of the family operated 
business concerns in your county seat 
town 

THE “COUNTRY HICK" HAS DISAPPEARED 

Scientific research in agriculture has 


changed farming from a “way of life” to a 
making a living.” The “country 
hick" of a generation or two ago has almost 
completely disappeared from the American 
scene The city limit sign which appears at 
the edge of your county seat town no longer 
means the same as it did a generation ago. 
It is now just a tax boundary. It is no 
longer a cultural boundary, a recreational 
boundary, an education boundary, a social 
boundary, or an economic boundary. It is 
just a legal) dividing line. 

The same kind of people live on one side 
of that city limit sign as on the other. They 
have increasingly the same types of ambi- 
similar cultural, social, and economic 
opportunities, comparable ways of living, 
and even similar disappointments and frus- 
trations. This development is all for the 
good. It has been associated with a lower- 
ing of the drudgery of farm life. The liv- 
ing conveniences of the city have been taken 
to the country. Mechanization and electri- 
fication bring shorter hours on the farm than 
a generation ago, with opportunity for higher 
economic rewards for the efficient farmer 
than existed a generation ago. 

FOOD IS CHEAP IN AMERICA 


The phenomenal increase in agricultural 
production made possible by scientific re- 
search has helped urban people as well as 
farm people. It has provided them with a 
record high diet at an all-time low cost. 
Few urban people understand this. We need 
to get the story across, every time we get a 
chance, that food is not expensive. 

The retail price of food in America is lower 
now than it was a year ago. It's lower than 
it has been since 1951. Retail food prices 
in December 1954 were 110.4 (1947-49—100). 
The 1954 monthly average was 112.6, 1953 
average 112.8, and 1952 average 114.6, and 
1951 monthly average 112.6. 

Food is cheap and getting cheaper in 
terms of how long the industrial worker 
must work to pay for it. It is cheaper now 
than before Korea. It is cheaper now than 
it was in 1932, in terms of how long the 
American worker has to work to get his food. 

There is no country on the face of the 
earth today where the workingman spends 


way of 


tions 
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60 small a proportion of his working day 
earning the food he eats as in America. 
There is no country on the face of the earth 
today where the workingman has 60 large 
a proportion of his working day left to buy 
the things that make life so pleasant in 
your home and mine, as in America. 

At the present time the American public 
is spending approximately 26 percent of its 
disposable income for food. In 1935-39, it 
spent only 23 percent of its disposable in- 
come for food. However, if the American 
public were content to eat the same quantity 
and the same quality of food per person we 
ate in 1935-39, we could get our food for 18 
percent of our disposable income instead of 
the 23 percent we actually spent 15 years 
ago. 

The plain truth is that on a per capita 
basis we are eating about 13 percent more 


food in this country than we ate 15 years 
ago. And we are eating better food, with 
more meat, milk, and eggs. Consumption 


of restaurant meals and prepared foods is up. 

We eat “higher on the hog” and enjoy it 
tremendously. And it doesn’t cost us very 
much to do that either. The thing that 
bothers us most in America is not nearly so 
much the high cost of living as it is cost of 
high living. 

THE AGRICULTURAL HORIZON LOOKS BRIGHT 


An exciting experience lies ahead for those 
Americans who have the capacity to dream. 
The America we enjoy today was built by 
men and women who had dreams. America 
will continue to grow in proportion as her 
citizens dream imaginatively and construc- 
tively. 

The future is filled with interesting chal- 
lenges. Science will dominate the next cen- 
tury. Brains will replace brawn in American 
agriculture and industry. Man will direct 
power rather than supply it. Production per 
man will continue to increase. This means 
still larger agricultural units with more capi- 
tal. It means increased mechanization. It 
also means high standards of living for those 
who produce our food and fiber. Farming 
will be even more big business than it is 
now. It will be still less a way of life than 
now. 

LET'S DREAM A LITTLE 

The sun is the ultimate source of energy 
for our earth. We think American agricul- 
ture, scientific as it is, does a pretty good job 
in converting the energy of sunshine into 
the usable energy of food and fiber. And by 
historical standards, modern agriculture does 
okay. Yet a good farmer, using up-to-date 
scientific methods, can now capture from 
1 acre of crops on his farm in 1 year about 
as much energy as God pours on that acre 
in 1 typical summer day. We now convert 
to usable form less than one three hun- 
dredth part of the energy poured on our 
acres every year. 

Let your mind dream a little about the 
possibilities ahead in food production. If 
we learn somehow how to double our pro- 
duction per acre, we would still be getting 
less than 1 percent of the energy available. 
What a marvelous challenge ahead for 
science and for men of vision. 


NEW POWER AND PRODUCTION POSSIBILITIES 


Let's dream for just a moment in another 
direction. The history of the rise of man’s 
material standard of living is essentially a 
history of increased amounts of energy under 
the direction of a single worker. A century 
ago 85 percent of our people were engaged 
in agriculture. Many agricultural operations 
were performed by hand or with hand im- 
plements. As a consequence, output per 
worker was so low that there was little sur- 
plus food to support those who were engaged 
in nonagricultural occupations. 

Today less than 13 percent of our popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, releasing more 
than 87 percent to follow nonagricultural 
pursuits and to produce the goods and 
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services which make life s0 pleasant f 
of us in America. This transformati: 
been made possible partly because e: 
dividual farmer directs so much mors 
now than formerly. This is also tr 
industry and commerce. Reflect for a ; 
ment on the changes that have occu: 
within your own experience in the am 
of horsepower controlled by a single w: 


in agriculture, in industry, or in trans. 
portation. 
Now let us dream a little. Withi: 


decade, the nuclear age was born. Px 
ities for new sources of energy stagger 
imagination. New research developm: 
with tremendous power potentialities , 
with amazing rapidity. 

Some scientists now assert that our k 
reserves of fissionable materials exceed 
potential power our known reserves of « 
petroleum, and water power. Other sci 
tists predict that within 10 years we 
have available in this country as mu 
nuclear energy as we now have avai é 
from our coal, our petroleum, and our wate; 
power, combined. 

Let yourself dream for a moment in t] 
area. If such predictions are only one-f« 
right, it means that in 1965 our whole 
economy of 1955 will be obsolete. It me 
that the job of converting to the new 
more economical sources of nuclear energy 
will dwarf the automobile boom of 
1920’s. It means still larger units per 
worker in industry and agriculture 
means more capital per plant and pe, 
worker. 


THE BEST YEARS ARE YET TO COME 


The challenge of the next decade is un- 
precedented for men and women of vision 
and ambition. The challenge for agricul- 
ture is greater than ever before in its his- 
tory. The scientists who develop new 
knowledge for agriculture, as well as those 
who apply it, will have the opportunity, 
through producing more products at lower 
cost, to occupy a ringside seat at the greatest 
decade in the history of America. 

My life insurance company gives me 28 
years yet to live. I am looking forward 
eagerly to those 28 years in this marvel 
America. I except them to be the most chal- 
lenging, the most interesting, and the m 
rewarding years in the history of mankind 

If I could have my choice of the period 
of all time when I would spend my last 
years on this earth, I would start them thi 
day. 

The scientific and social challenges which 
lie before us are unparalleled in history 

I approach my next 28 years with antic- 
ipation and enthusiasm. 

I am going to have a lot of fun growing 
and building and dreaming with this still 
young and vigorous America. 

I hope you too can see a great challenge 
for yourselves in the years ahead. 


. 








Un-UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, a dele- 
gate to the Third National Conference 
of UNESCO, Hon. Alvin S. Romansky, 
of Houston, Tex., has requested that 
there be inserted in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Un-UNESCO”, which 
appeared in the March issue of Ar‘ 
News. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 














ins 


nsent that the editorial be printed in 
e Appendix of the Recorp. 

rhere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
s follows: 


Un-UNESCO 


with all credit in the world for good in- 
tentions, the record of UNBSCO becomes 

eadily poorer. Two or three recent occa- 
sions bring it inescapably to the fore, and 
raise the grave question, to those who a 
cade ago were among its most ardent en- 
isiasts, Whether it is worth today not only 
the huge sums spent annually on it (the 
United States being by far the heaviest con- 
tributor) but also the energy required to 
iefend UNESCO’s motives against many who 
ttack them for the wrong reasons. Because 

{ UNESCO's extensive—and perhaps far too 
pretentious, certainly misdirected—art pro- 
gram, the problem deserves the attention of 
every reader who is a sensitive taxpayer as 
well as a citizen of the world. 

The recent occasions, upon none of which 
UNESCO has put anything like its best foot 
forward, are: Two quite different but equally 
direct activities in art (its own art books and 
the UNESCO sponsored and run First Inter- 
national Congress of Plastic Arts, held at 
Venice in October on which official reports 
are just beginning to come through); and 
its eighth general conference, at Montevideo 
in December, on which far too little com- 
ment has been made in the American press. 
To help remedy the latter, it is fortunate 
to find so detached and authoritative an ob- 
server as one of the foremost British political 
weeklies, the more than a century-old Econ- 

mist, surely devoid of partipris on behalf 
of either America or the arts. Here are some 
major excerpts from that valuable report: 

“It was encouraging to hear that at 
UNESCO's eighth general conference, held at 
Montevideo, commonsense seemed at last to 
be making itself felt. The conference con- 
siderably reduced the number of projects to 
be undertaken, and it decided that the mem- 
bers of its executive board, hitherto elected 
as individuals, should in future be responsi- 
ble to their governments. The latter reform, 
originally proposed by Britain some years 
ago, should help to keep UNESCO's head out 
ot the clouds and its feet on the ground. 
But fuller accounts of the proceedings at 
Montevideo revive the old doubts. The dele- 
gates apparently thought they had done 
something of note by ordering their officials 
to ‘study means of promoting peaceful co- 
operation’ and by asking the governments 
they represent ‘to take all necessary meas- 
ures to assure freedom of expression and to 
remove barriers to the free flow of undis- 
torted information between member States.’ 
Among the sponsors of these resolutions were 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. Dr. 
Evans described the two resolutions as ‘am- 
ple proof of the lessening of international 
tensions.’ People who know just how much 
freedom of expression and free flow of in- 
formation is encouraged by Communist gov- 
ernments may be pardoned if they see in 
these resolutions fresh evidence of UNESCO’s 
ability to cut itself adrift from reality and 
even from honesty of mind. 

“UNESCO started life 8 years ago, with the 
fixed idea that it must have a finger in 
almost every conceivable pie. The logic be- 
hind this reasoning was obscure; what is 
clear is that it has proved well-night dis- 
astrous. With less than $10 million to spend 
each year up to now, the Organization has 
been forced to spread the butter very thinly 
over the great hunks it has tried to swallow; 
and the impression has inevitably been cre- 
ated that it is no more than a happy hunt- 
ing ground for cranks. Culture alone is a 
vast and amorphous term; in no other field 
is it so easy to let one thing lead on to 
another, or to juggle so convincingly with 
the theoretically desirable and the prac- 
tically useful. Thus it is that a body whose 
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constitution contains ringing words about 
preventing war by attaching its roots ‘in the 
minds of men’ now finds itself designing a 
‘mobile museum specially adapted to arid 
zones,’ fostering a ‘symposium on broma- 
tology’ at Santiago de Chile, and submitting 
reports reviewing research literature on the 
‘design of wind machines.’ 

“Dr. Evans, who was appointed Director- 
General some 18 months ago, has sought to 
adopt a realistic attitude toward UNESCO's 
manifold projects. But people acquire vest- 
ed interests in education, science, and cul- 
ture just as they do in other fields; and 
although UNESCO is young in years, it has 
shown itself old enough to be set in its ways. 
It will not find it easy to turn a deaf ear 
to those who urge in to provide the world 
with cclored reproductions of Australian 
aborigina! art or gramophone records of the 
folk music of the Eskimo, Tuareg, and Foula 
peopies. © * © 

“To argue in this strain is not to prove 
oneself a Philistine. It would be in 
UNESCO's own interest to abandon some of 
its more esoteric projects and to concentrate 
its resources on those that offer practical 
results. Admittedly, at Montevideo some 
fears were expressed that emphasis on the 
practical might lead to neglect of spiritual 
values; but international organizations are 
unsatisfactory vehicles for the propagation 
of spiritual values, and the sad fact is that 
UNESCO's misguided efforts in some direc- 
tions have diverted attention from the ad- 
mirable work it is doing in others. * * * 

“UNESCO can do valuable work in pro- 
moting understanding anf personal inter- 
change among relatively well-educated peo- 
ples, but in that field it is not alone; at 
most, it can only fill crevices between the 
activities of universities, learned societies, 
publishers, and national organizations. * * * 
But it is still far from clear that that is 
what UNESCO has in mind.” 

To the silly esthetic boondoggling de- 
scribed above by the Economist, we can add 
one more late morsel: the prizes offered and 
awarded at the recent Venice Biennale by 
UNESCO, which became simply two or three 
others added to an already endless list of 
small cash and honors offered by tourist 
bureaus and insurance companies, They 
may sound like a tiny thing, which it prob- 
ably comes to in money and importance, yet 
these prizes are somehow typical of the 
most unpleasant and most dangerous fault 
of UNESCO, certainly in the arts—namely, 
its obvious wish and will to set itself up 
competitively, and on the same level, with 
existing organizations, instead of as a liaison 
in order to make the best possible use of 
them, as the founders of UNESCO intended. 
But that original premise has now disap- 
peared under the hand of the firmly en- 
trenched intellectual Tammany Hall which 
today inhabits as well as rules UNESCO. 

Hence, of course, UNESCO finds itself, 
among other odd occupations, literally in the 
publishing business—and in the art field, 
in it with expensive, huge volumes that have 
recently been reviewed by competent authori- 
ties as inferior to equally recent, commer- 
cially published books on the same subjects. 
But it is projects like these which create soft 
jobs and free travel for UNESCO function- 
aries. 

So also do, of course, international con- 
ferences like the one with the fancy name, 
for artists, at Venice, a few months ago. 
This turned out to be a no more successful 
performance of the long-range idea of.creat- 
ing a UNESCO-run international artists’ as- 
sociation, for which an equally expensive 
flop of a general rehearsal, a sort of planning 
conference, had been held by UNESCO at 
Venice 2 years before. It was severely criti- 
cized on this page (Art News, November 1952) 
for powerful yet eventually ridiculous efforts 
by an Italo-French bloc to ram through its 
own procedure, ideas, and control. Now the 
same thing has happened again, on a larger 
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scale and a less easily combatable one, a few 
months ago—with no press observers invit- 
ed (why?). As soon as official reports are 
cleared for release, we shall publish an ac- 
count based on experiences of the consider- 
ably disillusioned United States delegation of 
artists. 

What can be done about UNESCO? How 
do we control (in order to avoid having to 
halt entirety) this sorcerer’s apprentice we 
have called into being? Better decide and 
act before it furnishes one more major, gra- 
tuitous fueling, at home and abroad, for all 
anti-international reactionaries, 





The Fate of 16 Polish Underground 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the lapse of 10 years since 
the date that 16 leaders of the Polish 
underground were treacherously lured 
into Moscow, under the pretext of be- 
ginning Polish-Soviet negotiations for 
peaceful solution of mutual problems, 
and under guaranties of security. All 16 
were placed under arrest by the Soviets 
and all but 2 have not since been heard 
from. 

The person who masterminded this 
intrigue was Marshal Zhukov, who is now 
prominent in the Soviet Government. 
It is this same Soviet Government with 
Marshal Zhukov, and others like him, 
who would now like to lure the United 
States into friendly meetings to discuss 
peaceful solution of mutual problems. 

In the past, each of these meetings 
have led to further concessions to Soviet 
Russia and have increased their capacity 
to further subjugate the free world, and 
threaten our own national security. 

It has been said that Soviet Russia 
should first show its intentions of good 
faith before any new meetings take place. 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
request the immediate release of the re- 
mainder of these 16 Polish leaders and 
an explanation of the unlawful action 
of the Soviet regime in imprisoning them, 
before we ever consider any further ac- 
tion toward meeting with them. 

On July 2, 1952, during the debate 
on the report of the special congressional 
Katyn committee, I referred to this sub- 
ject matter. Because the remarks are 
equally applicable today, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting, 
herewith, portions of my remarks made 
that day: 

The United Nations, to whom we ask 
that this report be transmitted, should also 
look into the fate of the 16 fearless Polish 
underground leaders, who in March of 1945, 
were invited to Moscow by Marshal Zhukov 
under the pretext of beginning Polish-So- 
viet negotiations. There they were treach- 
erously placed under arrest and placed in 
the infamous Lubianka prison. 

This fact was at first carefully concealed 
by the Russians but was finally revealed 
during the conference at San Francisco, 
where it evoked widespread indignation of 
world opinion. 
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Under the influence of our appeasement 
policy, however, this matter was hushed in 
order not to antagonize the Russians, with 
whom we thought we could come to an 


After 7 years what was the result of that 


policy? At least four of these brave lead- 
ers have died in jail as a result of the tor- 
ture suffered Others, after release from 
the prison in Moscow, were again thrown 
into jails in Soviet-dominated Poland, where 


y are languishing 
Former Ministers Jasiukowicz and 
ere sentenced in Moscow to 5 years 
They therefore should have 
ed and returned to Poland not 


Bien 
im- 


r than March of 1950. To this day 2'% 

iter, there is no sign of life of either 

t Neither is there any news of the 

te of the former Minister, Pajdak, who 

who excused from the Moscow trial because 

of iilne 

Seven and one-half years after his arrest 

he has not returned to Poland, nor has he 
been heard from 

The United Nations Organizatiéns re- 


cently adopted a bill of human rights which 
provides that no individual may be arrested 
without a proper court determination, that 
no one shall be deprived of his rights be- 
fore a public court trial and that no one 
can be imprisoned longer than provided for 
in the court's verdict. The Soviet repie- 
sentative refrained from voting because he 


thought the provisions were not sufficiently 
democratic and there is no assurance of the 
execution of the provisions. 

It is not time to expose this horrible 


cynicism of the Moscow Communists, and to 
show them that the United States respects 
the decisions in which it participates and is 
willing and ready to enforce them? 

Would that not be the best way to demon- 
strate to Poland and to the other nations 
behind the Iron Curtain that the United 
States has determined to defend the prin- 
ciples of justice against force? 

Action by our Government to determine 
the fate of these brave Polish underground 
leaders illegally held by Russia in prisons 
or concentration camps will do more for the 
cause of the United Nations than any other 
propaganda behind the Iron Curtain, based 
on promises rather than actions, 





The Yalta Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, England 
is having a nightmare over the publica- 
tion of the proceedings at Yalta. Can it 
be that Mr. Churchill was less candid 
than he ought to have been when he re- 
ported on the matter to the House of 
Commons? 


When was it discovered that the truth 
should be kept from the people? Since 
the truth is the easiest thing in the world 
to defend, why all this consternation 
about the publication here of those pro- 
ceedings? 

No one can read these papers without 
coming to the definite conclusion that 
the Korean War was born as a result of 
the Yalta agreement—and do you not 
think the mothers of the thousands of 
boys killed and wounded in that conflict 
are entitled to know how and why it 
started? 
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I hope the Potsdam papers are pub- 
lished in full. Then between the Yalta 
and Potsdam reports we can find out who 
betrayed Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Baltic States. It would be hard to believe 
that the United States knowingly con- 
sented to turn over 200,000 Germans to 
Slave labor, never to be returned by Rus- 
sia to their native land, but when we read 
these papers we will know the truth. 
Were men from Germany in uniform to 
be the slaves of Russia as part of the 
reparation claims against Germany? 
Was Russia not willing to take property 
and dollars in reparations, or did they 
insist upon men, to become their slaves? 

From these papers we can understand 
why Czechoslovakia was abandoned: we 
can understand why we didn’t take Ber- 
lin when the Germans offered it to us: 
we can understand why we delayed until 
the Russians got there first. 

Why should any nation be offended 
when the truth is being unfolded? Are 
we ashamed to the truth? Is England 
ashamed of it? One purpose will be ac- 
complished, and that is that these re- 
ports will deter this country from mak- 
ing any more secret agreements that may 
not only violate the principles of this 
republic, but blacken our name on the 
pages of world history. 

I don’t see haw anyone can feel that 
publishing these proceedings would be a 
political move. If the Republicans in- 
tended it for that, it comes too early to 
have any effect, and the leaders of the 
Republican Party are entitled to more 
credit than that. 

The contents of these documents be- 
long to the public, for if we were guilty 
of making colossal blunders at that time, 
the effect will be to keep us from making 
them again. If our representatives con- 
sented to the enslavement of people to 
serve the vindictive and selfish interests 
of the Soviets, we want the world to know 
that the people of this great Republic 
knew nothing about it and would never 
have consented to it is they had known. 
If those secret proceedings show the 
error our representatives made, and the 
people of Europe believe that was the act 
of the people of the United States, we 
never can overcome the ill feeling that 
will be fomented against us. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the people of 
Europe and Asia know that the people of 
the United States have never approved 
the action of our representatives at 
Teheran, Yalta or Potsdam. They could 
not have approved something we knew 
nothing about. Hereafter, we hope, Mr. 
Dulles and the President will not make 
the same error and put our name to any 
further secret agreements of similar 
character, the contents of which are kept 
from the people. 

In the situation we are now in, there 
is only one thing that will save the people 
of the United States from world censure 
because of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, 
and that is the truth. 

The action of one Senator in proposing 
to investigate the leak in the publication 
of these documents serves no good pur- 
pose and contributes to further errors on 
the same subject. 

I am not ready to charge any of our 
representatives with dishonorable inten- 
tions when these agreements were made. 
They could have been grossly mistaken 
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and poorly advised, but what they aig 
in fact consent to, we should know. }; 
isn’t too late yet, for the honor of thi. 
country, for the people to disavow un. 
conscionable and inhuman agreemen} 

The very fact that these agreemen}:<- 
are being published is the best protection 
the people of the United States can haye 
against any further diplomatic acts of 
similar character. 






















































Shal! We Burden All Our Posterity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

I submit herewith an editorial written 
by a well-known midwesterner. He 
points out some facts that many of us 
have tried to get adopted in the past 
The observations of this well-grounded 
writer, of course, is in absolute opposi- 
tion to a well-known and often-quoted 
so-called economist, namely, Mr. Leon H. 
Keyserling. 
Mr. Keyserling, of course, is the patron 
saint of all the big spenders who live 
under the rainbow-colored tint of the 
welfare-state theorists. Mr. Keyser- 
ling recently advocated that the wa: 
to national prosperity was to increase 
government deficits by several billion 
dollars through spending more and tax- 
ing less. Such a docrine carried out 
is simply a hard-surfaced road to dis- 
aster. 
I commend Mr. Elmer T. Peterson's 
editorial: 
[From the Daily Oklahoman of March 23, 
1955] 

SHALL We BuRDEN ALL OvR POSTERITY? 
(By Elmer T. Peterson) 


Never in the world’s history has there been 
euch a deadly assault against a national 
treasury as we are seeing in the United States 
today. 

If there were any exception it would be the 
deliberate inflation in Germany following 
World War I, planned to liquidate all people 
of property. It is impossible to believe that 
there exists any such deliberate plot in this 
country. 

The publication Spotlight, distributed by 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, prints an article by Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, of Virginia, which highlights the dire 
peril confronting our Nation in this respect, 
and the committee says: “Never in its long 
history was our Federal Republic in such 
grave danger as today.” And the sinister 
thing about it all is that the demands {: 
Federal funds, instead of decreasing, 4! 
growing into stampede proportions. 

Among other telling statements by Senat 
Bykp is this: 

The present public debt which we now owe 
is equivalent to the full value of all the land, 
all the buildings, all the mines, all the live- 
stock, all the machinery—everything of tan- 
gible value—in the United States. We are 
mortgaged to the hilt. 

As declared by a prominent Oklahoma City 
banker the other day, such a situation, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that nothing bas 
been paid off on our Federal debt in 25 years 
is equivalent to insolvency, and the only 
thing that prevents the wreckage of this 
business organization we call the United 








states is the fact that the Federal Govern- 
has the added power of regulating or 
reating currency, and issuing almost 


“senator Byrp says further: “The Congress 
ing subjected to tremendous conflicting 
* * a wide extension of meas- 
res to increase the public welfare through 
federal appropriations for roads, for schools, 
n many other categories, while, at the 
» time demanding adequate national de- 
A second pressure comes from those 
») assert that Federal taxes must be re- 
ed to increase business incentive and free 
ter purchasing power. They also de- 

mand a reduction in the cost of living.” 
enator Byrp opposes the proposed device 
dding actually to the public debt to the 
extent of $20 billion for a national highway 
ram while pretending that the existing 
t is not thereby increased, this to be ac- 
plished by juggling the specifications in- 
special Federal corporation created for 

the purpose. 

“Unless Federal spending is reduced * * * 
deficit spending and inflation will continue 
to the bitter end which is insolvency,” says 
Mr. Byrp. “We cannot preserve our freedom 

insolvency. We cannot defend ourselves 
nilitarily in insolvency. Our currency will 
be worthless in insolvency. Inflation knows 

iiternative. Left to develop, it moves in 
nly one direction. All experience, all his- 
tory tells the same bitter story.” 

What can be done to head off impending 
catastrophe? 

One way would be to adopt the program 
for a national expressway system advocated 
by Harry E. Bailey, former director of the 
Turnpike Authority of Oklahoma, who pro- 
poses & pay-as-you-go method, using the toll 

1d system, so the general taxpayer would 
not be burdened, 

Another thing would be the adoption of 
the Byrd-Bridges amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which would forbid the making of 
appropriations beyond receipts, except un- 
der drastic national emergency. 

Another thing would be to put a stern 
check on all the “gimmes,” including Fed- 
eral aid for public schools, new socialized 
medical schemes, foreign aid and many other 
categories of Federal grants-in-aid for which 
there is no money. 

It is a common thing for parents to think 
of their children, grandchildren, and pos- 
terity far into the future in terms of their 
personal welfare. Wills are drawn and be- 
sts are made which will pass on to pos- 
ty whatever they may have accumulated. 
hat is a natural thing to do. But there 
exists a curious by-passing psychology when 
it comes to precisely the same solicitude for 
posterity in terms of national welfare and 
solvency. In this department there is too 
much of a tendency to say, “Why should 
we worry about posterity?” 

Senator Byrp is soberly reminding Amer- 
ican citizens that they need to exercise pa- 
triotism in safeguarding our national heri- 
tage, which should be a sound economic 
structure for the benefit of generations yet 
unborn, 
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Facts About TV: Children’s Programing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been given a considerable 
amount of attention, pro and con, con- 
cerning the type and character of so- 
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called children’s programs on television. 
This has included differing viewpoints. 

The Television Information Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters in its 
March, 1955, issue of Facts About TV, has 
given the result of a study it made with 
respect to so-called children’s programs. 

The result of the study is so interest- 
ing and informative that I feel it is ap- 
propriate to include it as part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

Facts Aspout TV 

A recent study reveals that parents and 
children watch and enjoy many of the same 
programs and that we make a mistake when 
we think of television's influence on children 
only in terms of so-called children's pro- 
grams. The results of this study are quite 
significant for they show that (1) the family 
is drawn together by this common ground, 
watching and discussing programs as a 
group; (2) the tastes of children may be 
somewhat higher than hitherto believed; 
and (3) the vocabulary and intellectual curi- 
osity of children develop faster and they turn 
to books, music, etc, to satisfy this interest 
that is piqued by TV. 

It may be well to remind ourselves of 
something we've always suspected; namely, 
that children are part of the family and that 
TV shows labeled “family” are for them too. 
Our occasional forgetfulness may be forgiven 
on the grounds that many programs are 
called “children’s programs, perhaps justly 
so because they have few if any adult 
viewers. This tends to mislead many critics 
of “children’s programs,” whose comments 
often lead us to conclude that they them- 
selves may not be getting the full picture 
even if the children are. 

The New York Herald Tribune education 
department recently completed a survey of 
television tastes of 1,200 school children. 
In an article “Kids Aren’t Kids When It 
Comes to TV,” Nancy Moltke-Hansen finds 
that “the kids don’t like programs designed 
for them as much as programs designed for 
their parents. Their favorite show is I Love 
Lucy. Next on the list comes Topper, then 
Disneyland, and Superman. No more than 
40 percent of the children’s favorites are 
actual children’s programs. For the rest 
their votes cover the range of adult’ shows— 
from You Are There and Hall of Fame, 
through Dragnet, the Big Show, and Medic, 
to Jackie Gleason, Life With Riley, and Beat 
the Clock.” 

Miss Moltke-Hansen finds the term “chil- 
dren” ambiguous in classifying programs, 
because many children’s shows are slanted 
toward Kids from 3 to 7 years old while 
their older brothers and sisters of 8 and 9 
go for Roy Rogers and Disneyland. At 13, 
however, they want Dragnet and the above- 
mentioned popular comedies. 

In quizzing several TV network execu- 
ties on their opinions as to who was view- 
ing what, it was found that they were gen- 
erally unaware of the extent to which chil- 
dren watched the situation comedies and 
other shows designed for older people. 

The adult mind, properly typified by net- 
work executives, community leaders, and 
parents themselves, is not to be blamed for 
its incomplete understanding of children’s 
pleasures and motivations. It is hard to re- 
call one’s own specific reaction to children 
situations; nevertheless, children have their 
own valid reasons for their likes and dis- 
likes. 

For example, one little girl in the grade 
said she liked Mr. Peepers because “my 
mother and father like it, too, and so do our 
next door neighbors,” demonstrating a need 
to feel at one with the other members of 
her social group. Children feel cozy and 
grown up when they share laughter with 
their parents and their parents’ friends, the 
study found. 
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fascination of ghosts 
fy Little Margie pre- 
ctacle of someone else 
getting into troubie in a comical way, 
“Mama” is “such a sweet program—when 
you watch it you can laugh at some things 
and feel sad at others.” These are the reac- 
tions of children in the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. 

Children apparently like to feel they are 
learning while being amused and they don’t 
insist on happy endings. Medic’s attraction 
is that it tells about hospitals; “It’s a true 
story and the person doesn’t always live.” 
On the Carousel tells “very interesting 
things” like “how they make shoes.” You 
Are There is a favorite because it ‘gives his- 
toric facts and legends from many countries” 
and “shows the detaiis of famous historical 
events.” 

What do these findings mean? For one 
thing, they show that the tastes and prefer- 
ences of children may be somewhat higher 
than hitherto be eved. It tells sponsors 
that much of their audience consists of 
youngsters, toward whom a programmatic 
as well as an advertising eye must be at least 
partially cocked. 

But much more than this fs suggested. 

Children enjoy, through television, the 
same entertainment as their parents, thus 
creating a common ground for the whole 
family that is the very basis of a healthy 
society. Family life becomes more than a 
mere peaceful coexistence. There are 
things to talk about, to compare with one 
another, to explain and to have explained. 
Stimulus and ferment, cultural curiosity, a 
parent-child interchange of feelings and 
ideas are created during the common leisure 
of both parents and their children—some- 
thing of as much cultural validity as the 
father’s playing baseball with his son or the 
mother’s teaching her daughter how to cook 
and keep house. For TV creates ideas—the 
“how to do it’ of the mind—as much as 
techniques—how to bake a cake, improve 
your golf, etc. 

A case in point is the opportunity for 
children to ask “Why?” when presented with 
a TV situation. Here the parent performs 
his role as teacher and guide. In company 
with a 5-year-old, a 7-year-old, and a 10- 
year-old, Dr. Willard Abraham, professor of 
education at Arizona State College, watched 
a television program, taking notes of some of 
the words used in the script. They were: 

Chapter, laboratory, surrounded, extin- 
guished, devise, venture, instrument, audi- 
ence, ceremony, domain, universe, influence, 
circuit, disappear, destination, expedition, 
desolate, inspection, squadron, adventure, 
crater, short wave. 

After the program was over, Dr. Abraham 
talked it over with his young friends and was 
surprised to discover that they had under- 
stood it. He concluded that their vocabu- 
lary had grown through hearing the words 
used often in correct ways. So he writes 
in the March issue of Family Circle maga- 
zine. 

In considering the relationship between 
TV watching and book reading Dr. Abraham 
asserts that television is more an aid to read- 
ing than a hinderer of it, because it builds 
young vocabularies and stimulates curiosity 
on matters of detail that are suggested ou 
TV but which cannot be presented as fully 
as in a book. 

This thinking is strongly seconded by 
Commissioner John C. Doerfer of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Gov- 
ernment body whose responsibility it is to 
license radio and television and observe how 
well the public interest is served. 

Speaking in San Francisco recently, Mr. 
Doerfer declared, “The head librarian of a 
large metropolitan city recently was quoted 
as saying that ‘TV is tending to become more 
of an ally than a competitor.” When the 
people closely associated with these mani- 
festations of the cultural growth of the 


Topper offers the 
that you can't see. 
sents the appealing st 
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American people publicly testify that broad- 





casting i nger considered a competitor 
but an al bears an imprint of more re- 
lia y in the subjective appraisals of 
broadca rograms by casual] observers.” 

I ermore, Mr. Doerfer pointed out, the 
audience for concert music rose from 3,680,- 
000 to 4,203,000 last year, the sale of musical 
iy ws a big rise, and the num- 
ber of children studying music has greatly 
increased. He quoted the dean of & con- 
servatory of music and a director of choral 
music to the effect that a child seeing one of 
I own contemporaries give an outstanding 
re il on TV makes the youngster want to 
learn music himself 

Where but on television, he asked, could 
sO many young people watch Yehudi Menu- 
hin play the violin and take time to discuss 
what he was d and why he enjoyed it 
680 much This he did on a recent Omnibus 

rr one Sunday afternoon recently 


f children and their parents 








Good Family Life Held Crime Curb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an article from the New 
York Times. 

Goop Famity Lire He_p Crime CURB—FREE- 
DOM AND RESPONSIBILITY STRESSED EY Psy- 
CHIATRIST AS YOUTH'’S GREAT NEEDS 
A psychiatrist called yesterday for har- 

monious family life as the nearest solution 

to the rising crime wave among juveniles. 

Dr. David Abrahamsen spoke with two 
other panelists at a forum luncheon at the 
Harmonie Club, 4 East Sixtieth Street, on 
ways to prevent Juvenile crime. 

Citing the many external and internal 
causes of crime, Dr. Abrahamsen stressed the 
need of upbringing based on freedom and 
responsibility. 

The youth's appreciation of his role in so- 
ciety should also be stimulated by teachers, 






who should add a fourth R to their cur- 
riculums, that of personal relationships. 

“It is the adults’ responsibility to spot the 
warning signals of disobedience, hostility, 
truancy, and aggressiveness among children,” 


he said. And more attention should be 
given to those adults whose emotional prob- 
lems continue to do damage to themselves 
and to others. 

GOOD EXAMPLE HELD ESSENTIAL 

But the prime preventive force against de- 
linquency exists in good example, Dr. Abra- 
hamsen said 

“A parent's fine example to a child will 
render punishment and reward unnecessary,” 
he said, adding that experience had taught 
him that a woman's responsibilities in the 
home should take first place. 

The two other panelists, Mrs. Anna M. 
Kross, commissioner of correction, and Irving 
Ben Cooper, chief justice of the court of 
special sessions, agreed that society and the 
young criminal were helped little by court 
action and imprisonment 

The young delinquent who is brought to 
court on charges of crime is- invariably 
starved for associations in the institutions 
of his community, Justice Cooper said. It 
is up to the citizenry to impress on the youth 
that he has a role in school, club, and church 
work, he added. 
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Mrs. Kross spoke of the false concept of 
Judges and the public that imprisonment 
provided a solution for criminal problems. 

“It is a false social concept of security that 
we are safer if we lock them up,” she said. 





Amending the Natural Gas Act Is in the 
Public Interest and Will Restore the 
Jobs of Unemployed Coal Miners and 
Railroaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing my efforts to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the coal, railroad, and related 
industries in my congressional district, 
on March 18, 1955, I introduced H. R. 
5068 to amend the Natural Gas Act. 

In support of my bill, the following 
statement was submitted to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on March 25, 1955: 
STATEMENT BY HON. JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT, 20TH 

DIsTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, ON H. R. 5068, 

BerorE THE House COMMITTEE ON INTER- 

STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MarcH 25, 

1955 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5068, to 
amend the Natural Gas Act in certain im- 
portant respects in the public interest. 

Bills of similar import before this commit- 
tee have been introduced by Representatives 
STAGGERS, SAYLOR, CARRIGG, KELLEY, MORGAN, 
Byrrp, Barter, Kee, PerKINs, and MOLLOHAN. 

My bill addresses itself to a very vital prob- 
lem on which President Eisenhower has indi- 
cated a deep concern and which involves the 
welfare of all our people. That problem is 
the development of a sound national fuels 
policy which will restore the balance of com- 
petitive,conditions among our several fuels 
industries. The end results will mean great 
benefits to the consumers of fuel and energy, 
and growing employment in a prosperous 
economy. 

President Eisenhower recognized the im- 
portance and scope of this matter many 
months ago. In 1954 he set up 2 committees, 
1 of which was designated the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy. This Committee was composed of the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Secretaries of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Justice, Interior, Commerce, and La- 
bor. The committee was directed by the 
President: 

“To undertake a study to evaluate all fac- 
tors pertaining to the continued develop- 
ment of energy supplies and resources fuels 
in the United States, with the aim of 
srengthening the national defense, providing 
orderly industrial growth, and assuring sup- 
plies for our expanding national economy 
and for any future emergency.” 

The committee was further directed to 
“review factors affecting the requirements 
and supplies of the major sources of energy 
including: coal (anthracite, bituminous, and 
lignite, as well as coke, tars, and synthetic 
liquid fuels); petroleum, and natural gas.” 

On February 26, 1955, the committee's re- 
port was issued by the White House as “The 
White House Report on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy.” The opening paragraph 
of the report states: 

“The importance of energy to a strong 
and growing economy is clear. As condi- 
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tions of supplies and reserves of ecoa) , 
and natural gas change, and as both de‘: 
and peacetime requirements come ; 
clearly into focus, the bearing of G 
ment policies upon energy needs ree) 
nation.” 
The complete text of the White 
report is part of the record of the he 
before this Committee on Natural G 
amendments. 
I submit that the report and the f 
its incorporation into these hearings -} 
guide the Congress in its considerat 
legisiation on natural gas. 
The Congress should take a look at 
gas in relation to the whole field. It 
seriously reexamine our supplies and 
as the White House committee recon 
and we should give consideration to a] 
provisions of the White House report : 
as the recommendations of the Feder: 
Commission, the agency charged wit} 
administration of the Natural Gas Act 


The Natural Gas Act which was pa 
June 21, 1938, has been amended in 
1947, and 1954. This year we have t} 
portunity to amend the basic law 
public interest because we are faced 
many problems to solve under present 
ernment policies in administering the 
ural Gas Act. 

I am of the opinion that this Cor 
should not confine its legislative activ 
only one phase of the many problem: 
volved in the proper utilization and 
servation of natural gas. 

For that reason, I introduced and w 
passage of H. R. 5068. My bill contains 1 y 
provisions which have been recommended by 
the Federal Power Commission and by 
White House Report on Energy Supplie 
Resources Policy. 

For example, section 1 of H. R. 5068 wv 
amend subsection (b) of section 1 of 1 
Natural Gas Act to give the Federal Px 
Commission jurisdiction over direct indus 
trial sales of gas in interstate commerce 
This is a change in the law requested by 
the Federal Power Commission as recent 
as 1953. It has also been recommended by} 
the White House Report. 

Under present policies, the Comm! 
does not have jurisdiction over these s: 
with the result that large quantities of t! 
scarce natural resource are being | 
wastefully—and at prices which are s 
dized, in some instances, by the consu) 
of gas whose prices are regulated by 
Commission. Federal Power Commi 
regulation would not result in the eli: 
nation of such sales, but it should result 
@ more equitable allocation of the cost of 
producing and transmitting natural gas t 
the consumer, with consequent benefit 
the gas consumers. 

Section 2 of H. R. 5068 would estat 
statutory standards to be followed by 
Federal Power Commission in the adm 
tration of the Natural Gas Act in respect t 
conservation of this resource. This sect 
also is in accord with repeated requests b 
the Federal Power Commission to the Con- 
gress that its powers in the area of con- 
servation should be broadened. The Com- 
mission already has general power to eff¢ 
ate the proposed standards in my bill so t! 
the enactment of H. R. 5068 would mere) 
supply the necessary legislative mandat¢ 

I think that the extremely limited ress 
of natural gas make it imperative that ¢ 
gress clearly authorize and direct the Co! 
mission to give effect to sound principle 
conservation in regulating the utilizatio 
natural gas. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
endorsed the proposal contained in sectic 
of H. R. 5068, which would define the term 
interstate commerce to include comme! 
between any point in a State and any | 
in a foreign nation, 
































































7 n 5 of H. R. 5068 would require nat- 
ras companies to secure a certificate of 
»lic convenience and necessity when seek- 
, authority to import foreign gas. The 
wr neipal objective is to require that all im- 
art applications be subject to the same pro- 
ions that govern domestic applications for 
ertificate of convenience and necessity. 


section 6 of H. R. 5068 would amend sub- 





ection (a) of section 4 of the Natural Gas 
act to prohibit the sale of natural gas at 
4 price less than its cost, including the cost 


yf transportation and sale, plus a fair pro- 
rtion of the fixed charges. This section 
incorporates almost the exact language of 
the White House report which is part of the 
rd of these hearings. The report says: 
“Sales either for resale or direct consump- 
tion below actual cost plus a fair proportion 
f fixed charges which drive out competing 
nstitute unfair competition and are 

cal to a sound fuels economy. The 
mittee recommends, therefore, that ap- 
nriate action be taken that will prohibit 
sales by interstate pipelines either for resale 
r for direct consumption, which drive out 
competing fuels because the charges are be- 





low actual cost plus a fair proportion of fixed 
In light of that clear injunction in the 
White House report that action is required 


n this particular aspect of natural gas reg- 
jation, I think the 84th Congress would be 
derelict in its responsibilities to the Ameri- 
) people if it fails to include in any nat- 
ural gas legislation a provision such as sec- 
tion 6 of H. R. 5068. 


The White House report contains the rec- 


ommendations of a highly respected, im- 
partial committee of distinguished public 
servants saying that this is one of the rea- 


ns why the competitive conditions in our 
fuels industries are seriously out of bal- 
ance. 

As a Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict Whose economy depends upon coal and 
railroads, this unfair competition from nat- 
ural gas has thrown thousands of coal miners, 
railroad workers and other employees in re- 
lated industries out of jobs. 

Sections 7, 8, and 9 of H. R. 5068 round 

t the objectives of legislation which I feel 
s needed in the public interest. 

The principles in H. R. 5068 must be en- 
acted for the protection of the peacetime 
economy and for the maintenance of a strong 
mobilization base within the domestic fuels 

















Wheat Shipments by the Bunge Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
date, after hearing numerous and re- 
peated inferences on the floor of the 
House of Representatives regarding the 
Bunge Corp., of Minneapolis, I have in- 
troduced a resolution which would au- 
thorize the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives to conduct a 
full and complete investigation of the 
Department of Justice in dropping crimi- 
nal charges against Robert F. Straub, 
Andre Herschler, Simon Kern, Walton F. 
Mulloy, and E. H. Thornton, Sr., all asso- 
ciated with the Bunge Corp., of Min- 
heapolis, growing out of alleged misrep- 
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resentations in connection with certain 
wheat shipments. 

In certain wheat shipments, which 
apparently were handled by these men 
on behalf of the Bunge Corp., of Min- 
neapolis, the wheat shipments were 
“slugged”’—filled with some high-grade 
wheat and some wheat that was unfit for 
human consumption—and then certified 
as being first-class wheat only, and in 
doing so fraudulently enabled the Bunge 
Corp., of Minneapolis to obtain $1,700,- 
000 in subsidy payments. It seems in- 
congruous that the company which these 
men were working with and for, the 
Bunge Corp., of Minneapolis, should 
plead guilty and pay a fine of $5,000 and 
then that the individuals actually in- 
volved should have criminai charges 
against them dropped because of insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

However, I am the last individual to 
rob citizens of their cloak of innocence, 
and as a member of the judiciary % is 
my desire merely to assist in every way 
possible to remove this subject from the 
field of controversy and suspicion. 





Seizure of American-Flag Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, since call- 
ing the attention of my colleagues earlier 
today to the unlawful search and seizure 
of the American-flag ships Arctic Maid 
and Santa Ana by Ecuador, I believe it 
desirable to extend my remarks to in- 
clude additional information which I 
obtained from the Department of State. 

Only a few short weeks ago, Mr. Nick 
Bez, of Seattle, Wash., a well-known 
fishing operator and a constituent of 
mine, paid $5,000 tribute to the Govern- 
ment of Peru for the release of his ships, 
the Western Clipper and the Tony Bee. 
Both of these ships asked sanctuary of 
the Peruvian Government, one for need- 
ed emergency repairs and the other for 
medical assistance for a sick crewman. 
After granting asylum to these fishing 
vessels and their crews, and literally in- 
viting them into the protection of the 
harbor of Caliloa, the Government of 
Peru seized the ships and to all intents 
and purposes held them for ransom. 
Three weeks ago eight American-flag 
fishing craft were seized, again by the 
Peruvian Government, and $2,000 more 
American ransom dollars were paid out 
before their release could be effected. 
On September 4, 1954, the Sunstreak, an 
American-flag ship owned by Mr. Jack 
Crivello, of San Diego, was confiscated 
by Ecuador. Mr. Crivello paid between 
$12,000 and $13,000 for the release of 
his ship, and, pursuant to Public Law 680 
of the 83d Congress, has filed a claim in 
this connection with the Department of 
State. 

These are acts of piracy, Mr. Speaker. 
Therefore I ask, how long will these acts 
of modern-day banditry be tolerated? 
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How long will citizens of this country 
sailing under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes be subjected to the in- 
dignities of forcible detention by foreign 
governments until tribute is paid for 
their release? I suggest that it is about 
time the United States ceased protesting 
and started protecting our American 
persons and property. The echoes of 
that stirring slogan of early years, “Mil- 
lions for defense but not 1 cent for 
tribute,” once echoed loudly in this land 
of freedom. In our position of world 
leadership it should resound from shore 
to shore, today louder and with far 
greater determination and firmness than 
ever before in our history. 





What Price Inconsistency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Friday, March 25, 1955, is, 
I believe, worthy of special attention: 
Era or STRANGE CONTRADICTIONS—DEMO- 

CRATIC SENATORS ACCUSED OF TURNING THEIR 

ATTENTION To SUCH TRIVIALITIES AS SQUIR- 

RELS AND LEAK ON YALTA 


These are strange times in Washington— 
strange because, with the world in a worried 
mood, there are Democrats in Congress who 
seem to be worried only about trivialities. 

Thus, one Senator, a prominent Democrat, 
wants to raise a fund to build a fence so 
that the squirrels which, he says, were 
ordered off the White House grounds could 
return and the President still be able to 
practice golf on a smooth putting green. 
But it turns out that Mr. Eisenhower didn't 
know a thing about the squirrels until he 
read about them in the newspapers. Maybe 
the groundkeepers of the White House lawns 
should consult Congressmen hereafter before 
trying to keep animals of all kinds, large or 
small, out of the grounds. 

Then another Senator, also a prominent 
Democrat, says he wants to see an investiga- 
tion begun to discover how the Yalta papers 
“leaked” to a certain newspaper—the New 
York Times. But it turns out the documents 
were actually released on the same day last 
week to all the newspapers simultaneously. 
Nobody had a scoop. So there was only a 
hypothetical leak after all. 

But assuming that the Times or any other 
newspaper gets a scoop hereafter, is the 
reporter to be investigated and is his in- 
formant to be declared a security risk? One 
Democratic Senator solemnly hands down 
a decision that whoever gave the Yalta papers 
to any reporter in advance is a security risk. 

The Times hasn't told who its informant 
was, but it wasn’t the Secretary of State, and 
the documents were never formally classified 
as secret either. They were Just pieces of 
historical literature. Messrs. Churchill, 
Byrnes, and Stettinius have all published 
books with data in them from the Yalta 
records. 


The pot shouldn’t call the kettle black. 
Senators regularly leak to the press informa- 
tion that they get from the executive branch 
of the Government. Also under the Truman 
administration, the most sensational 
occurred, and nobody on the Republican 


leaks 
« ide 
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seemed to worry about the scoops the news- 
papers got 

One conspicuous instance, for example, 
was the leak that gave a reporter for the New 
York Times a copy of the transcript made at 
the meeting between President Truman and 
General MacArthur at Wake Island in 1950 
shortly after the Korean war began. A Gov- 
stenographer was planted outside 
without the general’s knowledge, 
and the notes were allowed to get into print 
without consulting the Far Eastern com- 
their accuracy. Mr. Dulles at 
least consulted Mr. Churchill before making 
public the Yalta papers 

Nobody at the time thought 


ernment 
the daoor 


mander as t« 


there was a 


security breach in the publication of the 
Wake Island papers, though the ethics used 
r a stenographer clandestinely to 

eavesdrop were questioned by some critics. 
A Cidn't President Truman himself leak 
to a friendly Senator in October 1952 a docu- 
ent written in 1947 revealing General 
Fise: ver’s recommendations while a mem- 
be the United States Joint Chiefs of 
ff Wasn't it the plain purposé to try to 
embarra Mr. Eisenhower politically when 
he wi a presidential candidate? All this 


a few months ago in Sen- 


‘ c € 

As for confidential informants, the news- 
could hardly print all the news arti- 
es they do each day if the persons who are 
e sources of their information did not rely 
the porte to withhold their names. 
he cou have for the most part upheld 
r t of the press to conceal confidential 
rmant Day by day Government offi- 
t information with the explicit 
de iding that it isn’t to be attributed 
he TI happens all through the 

< ent—especially on Capitol Hill. 
today the American Civil Liberties 


\ has a tendency to uphold most 
ttacks on the security sys- 
g that all confidential in- 
FBI be 


disclosed in any 

personnel hearings inside the Government. 
A Cc erted effort by various organizations 
nderway to try to accomplish this. Any- 
one who presents any information that could 
be regarded as derogatory must be willing, 
such a program is ever adopted, to have 
his name used in a formal proceeding, or 
presums i such information will not be 


able to the Government, 


rhis is about the cleverest scheme yet 


( ed to break down the whole system of 
ferreting out subversives in the Government. 
Yet there are sections of the press which 

on protecting confidential informants 


their own but would deny such a 
the Government itself as a guide 
practices. It’s an era of 


nge contradictions. 


us< 


employment 





TVA at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I herewith include an editorial en- 
titled “TVA at Work,” which appeared 
in the Bristol Herald-Courier on March 
22, 1955. The editorial follows: 

TVA aT WorkK 

The floods which struck sections of upper 
east Tennessee last week were damaging and, 
In sGine instance cestructive, but they were 
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far less severe and much more contained 
than they might have been 30 years ago. 

In that day there was no Tennessee Valley 
Authority. There were no great dams to 
hold back the rush of swollen streams; no 
reservoirs to collect the millions upon mil- 
lions of gallons of water pouring from the 
mountains into the valley. 

A very real picture of the value of TVA 
and its dams is found right in our own back- 
yard. At South Holston Lake officials yester- 
day reported a rise in elevation of 6 feet 
10 inches in the space of a single day. Who 
could calculate the damage that such a tre- 
mendous quantity of water might have 
caused had it rushed freely down the Holston 


River? And who will argue that the sal- 
vation of our resources and the alleviation 
of human misery is not worth the cost of 


TVA? 

This is a major part of the TVA picture 
which, too often, is overlooked in the contro- 
versy over the merits and demerits of the 
system. 

But perhaps it’s only natural to talk about 
the great floods we did have rather than the 
great floods we didn't have. 


Upsurge in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the national Catholic weekly review 
America, of Last Saturday, March 26, 
commenting on the very excellent prog- 
ress being made by Puerto Rico, as a self- 
governing commonwealth. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

UpsurRGE IN PUERTO RICO 

When four Puerto Rican Nationalists let 
fiy with gunfire from the spectators’ gallery 
of the House of Representatives a year ago, 
they gave the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine another chance to grind out a familiar 
tune. The Red press and radio played up 
the Puerto Rican gunmen as patriotic mar- 
tyrs, spokesmen for a people cruelly op- 
pressed by American imperialism. The real 
facts, however, give the lie to the Red propa- 
ganda, and prove exactly the opposite. As 
Puerto Rico’s Governor, Luis Mufioz-Marin 
wrote in Foreign Affairs last July: “Puerto 
Rico in its upsurge is an exemplification of 
the fine spirit of freedom in which the United 
States can deal with civilized people of dif- 
ferent origin in their homeland.” 

The upsurge of which Governor Mufioz- 
Marin wrote is an amazing uphill pull in 
social and economic development called Op- 
eration Bootstrap. it has attracted hun- 
drecs of teachers, engineers, economists, and 
other technical-assistance workers from all 
over the non-Communist world to see at 
work a plan that is increasing annual per 
capita income much faster in Puerto Rico 
than in any other Latin American country, 
or in the continental United States. 

That per-capita income is still low. In 
1953 it was only $417 a year. Still, that is 
more than four times the world average, 
which is below $100, and it represents a 
threefold increase in Puerto Rico since 1940. 
The present Government's industrialization 
campaign has added 330 new factories and 
reduced unemployment by one-third. The 
economic hazards of a one-crop, export econ- 
omy which Puerto Rico had in common 


Mar 


with some other Latin American cx 
yielding to a program of diversific; 
agriculture. 
To guarantee the workers’ share in ¢) 
creased productivity, a vigorons labor-,; 
movement has grown up. According ; 
testimony of the Inter-American A 
for Democracy and Freedom, reportin 
January 24 issue of the New Leads 
unions are playing an important rol. 
development program. The as 
founded in Havana in 1950 by 104 re 
sentatives of labor and democratic-po)}j; 
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can nations, reports: 
“The success of their activities mj 
measured by the fact that in electi 
ducted in Puerto Rico by the Nation 
Relations Board, 77.9 percent of 
were won by the unions last year. E 
supervised by the Puerto Rico Labo: 
tions Board show an even more ove 
ing majority won by unions: 87.7 ps 
* * * Furthermore they have suc 
organized agricultural workers.” 
That is a far cry from exploitatio: 
Since 1940 the Puerto Rican death rat 
been cutin half. Life expectancy ha 
from 46 years to 61. School enrolln 
gone up 75 percent. Educational ex 
tures have increased 460 percent. 
has risen by 14 percent. 
The political scene also shows 
toward stability. The Puerto Rican ; 
in free elections have voted 81 per 
against independence from the Unite ds 
and 8&4 percent against incorporatior 
Union as a State. They are in the pr 
forming themselves into a self-gove 
commonwealth freely associated w 
United States. The Trusteeship Comn 
of the United Nations has officially 
nized Puerto Rico as “an autonom 
cal entity.” 
The story of Puerto Rico, far from being ; 
liability, should be a real asset to the | 
States in the propaganda battles of t 
war. 
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Rigid Supports Depress Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. NAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it see: 
to me that any approach to the 
of farm supports from other than : 
sideration of their effect on farm incom 
as well as cost to the taxpayer is ill 

In debate on this vital issue t! 
seems to be only one point that cai 
made without resort to a lot of a 
tionable statistics, and that is the re: 
even to the point of being repetiti 
of the fact that present farm prices t 
their biggest dip during the period whe: 
rigid 90-percent parity supports w: 
full force and effect. 

I believe it is generally known 
Lancaster County, Pa., is the le 
nonirrigated agriculture county 
country; and I think that fact justif 
the editorial opinion reflected by the fo! 
lowing article which appeared in 
issue of the Lancaster (Pa.) New Er: 
March 23, 1955: 

Farm Price SUPPORTS 


When flexible farm price supports 
the law, they were hailed in many qua! 


+ 
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stride toward a saner agricultural 


‘ until then, the Nation had pursued a 
nolicy of rigid, high price props that en- 
raged farmers to produce not alone for 
mer needs but for Government storage 
yuses. They turned out crops for 
h there were no buyers but the Govern- 







on with the new flexible supports, no 

one imagined the painful problem of sur- 

es would be solved overnight. It was 

zed that other approaches were neces- 

. too. Production quotas, development 

of new foreign and domestic markets, new 
for farm products, these were seen as 
{ the picture. 

This hard-headed view made sense. Ex- 
perience since the flexible plan became policy 
<hows that the problem doesn’t yield easily. 
Wheat is an example. Though output has 
been cut and drought has made further in- 

United States farmers still will turn 
nough wheat in 1955 to assure a surplus 
15 million bushels—more than a year’s 
imption in this country. 
face of this evidence, the House 
Acriculture Committee recently voted 26 to 

for a bill to restore the old high, rigid 

e props (90 percent of parity) on the 
crops now under the flexible system— 
j iding wheat, corn, and cotton. 

Furthermore, the committee bill would 

‘e price supports on dairy products, an- 

her group long plagued by surpluses, from 
the present 75 to 80 percent of parity. 

Backers of the rigid plan argue it is justi- 
fied by the 10 percent drop in farm prices 
1954. But actually what they pro- 
pose would solve nothing. It would merely 
restore the old dilemma of the surpluses in 

s worst form, and put a real solution that 

h farther away. 

No sensible, fair-minded citizen wants the 
farmer to suffer while his fellows prosper. 
Yet it is hard to believe that even the farm- 
er himself wants to gain prosperity through 

ystem like the rigid support plan, which 

ynly builds ruinous surpluses but costs 

» taxpayers twice (through support loans 
and payments and storage charges) and the 
consumers once (through high market 


“we 
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The problem needs an imaginative, many- 
ied attock. All the real friends of the 
rmer should join happily in that enter- 
prise. But it is a dubious sort of friendship 

it would return the farmer to the old rigid 
setup under which he gains at the expense 
the whole country. 
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Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
March 25, was the 134th anniversary of 
the independence of the Greek people. 
One hundred and thirty-four years ago 
the Greeks rose up against their foreign 
rulers and for over 6 years of constant 
warfare and much bloodshed fought 
against the chains of their bondage. 
This rebellion brought about the birth 
of what today is modern Greece. 

This anniversary date should be me- 
morialized by everyone, for it marks the 
rebirth and rejuvenation of a nation 
that had been under a foreign yoke for 


four centuries. In spite of those long 
years of servitude and personal suffer- 
ing, the Greeks did not lose the traits 
that had made their forefathers great. 
We all know the debt we owe the Greek 
nation, for many aspects of our modern 
civilization were developed from the 
knowledge and thinking of the early 
Greeks. Even today, many of their find- 
ings are being rediscovered. 

As an American, I am proud that in 
recent times our Nation came to the 
assistance of the Greeks and provided 
them with military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance. Our military aid helped 
prevent the Communists from subjugat- 
ing the people of Greece and reducing 
them to the status of slaves. Our eco- 
nomic and technical assistance gave the 
nation a chance to rejuvenate itself and 
to build the internal strength that is so 
needed. 

This day shou'd be proclaimed to the 
world, for it symbolizes the thinking of 
every person who has suffered under for- 
eign oppression. Four hundred years 
was a long time but it could not still the 
heart and the will for freedom. The 
courage and determination of the Greeks 
are reflected in their freedom. By pro- 
claiming their independence day to the 
world, we show to the people of the world 
a shining example of hope for the future, 
and further ingrain and strengthen in 
the minds and hearts the determination, 
So passionately desired, to remain free 
of any oppression. 





Ex-FBI Agent Named as Nixon Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the February 1955 issue of 
the Grapevine, official publication of 
the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Ine. This article discusses the FBI 
background and experience of Mr. Rob- 
ert L. King, able assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent NIXxoNn. 

The article follows: 

Ex-Acent Is NAMED aS NIxon ASSISTANT— 
KiInc FINpDs JoB WITH VicE PRESIDENT Is A 
TREMENDOUS EXPERIENCE 

(By Karl G. Hastedt) 

Walk into the executive offices of Vice 
President RICHARD NIxon at the Senate Office 
Building at Washington these days and 
you're almost sure to be greeted by former 
Special Agent Robert L. King, an old friend 
of hundreds of society members. 

Visit the Vice President's mahogany-lined 
office in the Capitol, just off the United 
States Senate Chamber, and you're almost 
certain, if the Vice President is in the imme- 
diate vicinity, to find Bob King on the job 
aiso. 

Shov!4 the Vice President have an impor- 
tant assignment of a delicate nature to 
undertake it’s almost a sure bet that some- 
where in the background will be Bob King. 
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Indeed, as the assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent, Bob ts in the thick of things nowadays 
in the Nation’s Capital where Dick NIxon 
is skillfully handling an increasingly impor- 
tant administration role. 


CAME FROM ST. LOUIS 


Up until the first of January, if you wanted 
to see Bob you would have had to go to St 
Louis to do it. Until then, for a period of 9 
years, he had been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Southern Comfort Corp., a 
widely known firm of rectifiers. The fact 
that Vice President Nrxon picked King as 
his top assistant didn’t mean, as some of the 
Nation's drys feared, that the man who occu- 
pies the second highest office in the land was 
giving special recognition to the alcoholic 
beverage field. Actually, the industry didn't 
enter the picture at all. Vice President 
NIxon selected him because Bob, as a former 
special agent of the FBI, has the training 
and experience the job calls for. Also, as a 
close friend for many years Bob is a man 
Dick Nrxon trusted and for whose talents 
and abilities he had a great respect. 

When the Vice President suggested last 
summer that he'd like to have him come to 
Washington, Bob thought it over for a long 
time. The salary certainly wasn’t any in- 
centive. He was making far more in private 
industry than what he would receive in 
Washington. It would mean a real financial 
sacrifice. But somehow the money factor 
became in the end a minor consideration. 

“What counted most,” recalls Bob, “was 
the definite feeling that here was an oppor- 
tunity to serve. Each of us, as I see it, has 
an obligation as a citizen to pitch in and 
help in whatever way he can. Finally, I 
was convinced that my background and 
training in the bureau fitted me particularly 
for the work that Dick Nrxon had in mind for 
me.” 

DEACON IN HIS CHURCH 


Bob naturally gave some thought, too, to 
the reaction which his business associations 
might have in certain quarters in connec- 
tion with his work with the Vice President. 
He had carried into his business life the 
same high standards and ethics for which 
the bureau is noted and he had a right to be 
proud of his record with the corporation he 
represented. Bob remembered what an offi- 
cer of the Central Presbyterian Church at 
St. Louis of which he is a member had said 
when they invited him to become a member 
of the board of deacons. 

“Church officers,” Bob was told, “aren't 
picked because of any particular business 
they represent. They're selected because the 
congregation thinks highly of them as indi- 
viduals and as Christians. We want you on 
our board for the same reasons.” 

So it was because of all these factors that 
Bob finally agreed to accept Dick Nrxon’s in- 
vitation to become his assistant. 

MET ON WEST COAST 


How did Bob first become acquainted with 
Vice President Nixon? 

Well, he wasn’t Vice President then. Just 
a lieutenant in the United States Navy. It 
was 1944. Bob King was at the San Francisco 
field office of the bureau supervising the 
investigations of Communist and Russian 
activities. “Comrap”—for “Comintern ap- 
paratus”—was the code name for his probe 
of Russian espionage in the area. His work 
aiso entailed some portions of the security 
of the atomic bomb work being carried on 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 
Bob and his team several times detected 
transmission of information by Russian 
agents to the Soviet consulate at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. King, meanwhile, was working in a 
Government office in the city. One of her co- 
workers was Mrs. Patricia Nixon, wife of the 
young Navy lieutenant. Through this asso- 
ciation Special Agent King later met Licu- 
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tenant Nixon when he returned from duty 
the Pacific and they became warm friends. 
When Dick Nixon was asked by a group of 
his fellow Californians to run for Congress 
and was ele there was no one any hap- 
pier than the Kings. And when Nrxon fol- 
lowed through on his brilliant record as a 
Congressman and won election to the United 

tates Senate the Kings were among the first 
to wire congratulations It was the same 
wav when Senator Nixon was nominated and 
elected as Vice President. Couldn’t happen 
to a better man, they said. Whenever the 
went through St. Louis or the Kings 
ne east to Washington, a family visit was 


,” 


“must 


aI 


ted 


Nixons 
cal 
aiwa\ a“ 

HIGH PRAISE FOR NIXON 
Nrxon is one of the greatest guys in 
said Bob the other day as we sat 
the Vice President's office at the 
Capitol. “He's absolutely sincere and coura- 
geous and really dedicated to his job. I’ve 
seen other dedicated people in my time, but 
Vice President Nrxon to me is tops. He be- 
devoutly in his purpose and mission, 
thing, he’s tremendously human, 
to know. Why, he’s still just as affable 
1nd unaffected as he was when I first met 
him. A lot of people are just beginning to 
find out now what a terrific guy he is. I dis- 
covered that about 11 years ago.” 

Pete Provencal, the doorman at the Vice 
Pres t's office, is equally enthusiastic in 
his € Dick NIXxon. “Mr. NIXon 
tells me all the time,” said Pete, “to be nice 
to the people who come here, to make them 
feel at home. ‘This isn’t my Office,’ he says, 
‘but belongs to all the people. They're the 
ones who elected me Vice President.” ’ 


“Dick 
the world 


talking in 


levers 
Another 


easy 


lider! 


timate of 


BORN IN BIRMINGHAM 

Chances are Bob King never would be 
where he is today, had he remained at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where he was born 41 years 
But in 1934, after he’d finish 2 years at 


aco 


Howard College there, he came on to Wash- 
ington to take a job with the Federal Gov- 


ernment. At the same time he enrolled at 
George Washington University law school 
and in 1938 got his law degree. A year ear- 
lier he'd qualified as a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar and was admitted to 
practice. 

During that time a young lady named 
Gretchen Bradshaw, whose home was near 
Raleigh, N. C., also had come to Washington, 
to work for the Government. Bob recalls 
that when he met her for the first time he 
had a pretty good idea that she'd be the fu- 
ture Mrs. King. In July 1938, following grad- 
uation from law school, Bob was appointed 
special agent and made the usual prelimi- 
nary rounds to various cities. By 1940 he 
was assigned to the San Francisco field office 
and there made plans to obtain a leave, fly 
east, and be married by Dr. Peter Marshall in 
Washington. Just then, however, with the 
war in Europe at a critical stage, President 
Roosevelt declared a national emergency, and 
all leaves of special agents were canceled. 


WED IN RENO INSTEAD 


The most Bob could get off was for a few 
days. So he arranged to meet his flance 
at Reno, Nev., where there was no 5-day 
waiting period for a marriage license as there 
was in California. Bob bought a new car 
and drove to Reno. “We had a day and @ 
half honeymoon at Lake Tahoe’’ he remem- 
bers. “Then it was back to San Fran- 
cisco and apartment hunting.” 

Fortunately for King, he remained at San 
Francisco until he resigned from the Bu- 
reau in November 1945, Francis E. Fowler, 
3d, a special agent on King's squad, was 
the son of the owner of Southern Com- 
fort Corp., and told King his father was in- 
terested in having Bob join their organiza- 
tion. Like Dick Nixon, Bob is easy to work 
with. He and the Fowlers hit it off well. 
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So off he went to St. Louis where he soon 
won recognition for his outstanding admin- 
istrative abilities. Family and civic life oc- 
cupied much of his time, too. 

HAVE FOUR CHILDREN 


As for family, Bob and Mrs. King have 
an unusual one. They point with pride 
to their four children, all of them adopted. 
There’s Bob, 12 years old; Tommy, 1144; 
Susan, 5, and Sally, 4. Wonderful young- 
sters they are and about as nice an American 
family as you'll find anywhere. Certainly 
it’s a mighty happy and animated group that 
gathers about the dinner table evenings at 
the Kings’ suburban home at Frontenac, 
Mo. Bob isn’t with them too often these 
days, now that he’s in Washington. He re- 
cently purchased a new home at Sleepy Hol- 
low. near Falls Church, Va., but until he dis- 
poses of his home near St. Louis, Mrs. King 
and the children are remaining there. They 
expect to be fully installed in their Virginia 
residence by early spring. 

Bob's civic activities in Louis were 
many. He was vice president of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., for the Mississippi Valley 
area. This is a youth organization which 
teaches and encourages among high school 
students the American system of free enter- 
prise. Bob was active, too, in the St. Louis 
Community Chest campaigns and was a 
member of the Downtown Kiwanis Club. A 
few years ago he also was a vice president 
of the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the FBI. 


St. 


WORK STIMULATING 


Working in Washington, of course, is noth- 
ing new for Bob. He had lots of that some 
20 years ago. But now it’s different. Caught 
up in the hustle and bustle of his work with 
the Vice President, he finds his assignment 
stimulating and Washington, the city which 
has made and broken many a man, a fas- 
cinating place. Bob counts himself as ex- 
tremely fortunate to have had the honor of 
meeting President Eisenhower during his 
first week. 

“I'm lucky to have the opportunity to 
work with Vice President Nixon,” says Bob 
“It’s a tremendous experience.” 

There’s an interesting story behind the 
beautiful crystal chandelier hanging over the 
Vice President’s desk in his office at the 
Capitol. At one time the massive chandelier 
was in the White House where it caused 
great annoyance to President ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt because its crystals either gave 
off an undue reflection of light or set up a 
chorus of tinkling sounds whenever a stray 
breeze entered an open window. 

Roosevelt ordered the chandelier removed 
and when asked where to, is said to have 
replied: “Put it in the Vice President's office: 
he has nothing to do.” ' 


PLENTY OF WORK NOW 


If that were true in Teddy Roosevelt's day, 
it just isn’t so now. Vice President Nixon is 
a hard-working member of President Eisen- 
hower’s team. As a matter of fact, it is gen- 
erally acknowledged by most people that 
Vice President Nrxon has for the first time 
in our history given his high office real 
stature in the upper councils of Government. 
President Eisenhower instituted the unprece- 
dented action of having Vice President Nixon 
preside in the President's absence at both 
Cabinet meetings and those of the National 
Security Council. And yet with all his busy 
schedule, he still finds time to help worthy 
causes. For example, a few days after the 
Grapevine staff visited him in Washington 
he served as a gas station attendant to raise 
funds for the March of Dimes campaign. 

As the assistant to the Vice President, Bob 
King’s job is more than just that of adminis- 
trative officer. It’s a 24-hour-a-day assign- 
ment, helping to relieve Dick Nrxon of some 
of the pressure which his job entails; working 
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on confidential matters in connection with 
the Vice President's work with the Nationa) 
Security Council; handling legislative mat. 
ters involving Mr. Nrxon's constitutional of. 
fice as presiding officer of the United States 
Senate, and serving as adviser in many ways. 
In addition, he'll handle research assign. 
ments in the preparation of material for 
Nixon speeches. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that Bob will 
write speeches for the Vice President. Dick 
Nixon is a man who writes his own. Doesn't 
feel right, he says, delivering a speech some. 
one else has written. “If I say it,” he toig 
Bob, “I have to write it.” As Bob put it, this 
is just another indication of the man’s jp. 
nate sincerity. 

Bob isn’t going along on the Central Amer. 
ican good will tour that Vice President Nixon 
is embarking upon shortly. Since he's stijj 
fairly new at his job, he wants to use the 
time while his boss is away to get better ac. 
quainted with his assignment. 

From all indications, that assignment is 
going to become more interesting as the 
months go on. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §&, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Unemployment in the Shipbuilding and 
Ship-Repair Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp a state- 
ment concerning unemployment in the 
shipbuilding and ship-repair industry 
prepared for the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommit- 
tee on Unemployment, by John J. 
Grogan, president, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, CIO: 

STATEMENT CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT IN 

THE SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP-REPAIR IN- 

DUSTRY 


Employment in both the shipbuilding and 
ship-repair industries in this country is to- 
day well below the minimum required even 
for national defense purposes. The number 
of production workers in United States pri- 
vate shipbuilding and ship repair yards has 
fallen to 84,500 workers in December of 
1954. Total employment in the same yards 
has fallen to 98,000 workers in the same 
month. There has been a decrease in the 
past year of over 23,000 production workers 
and over 25,000 total workers. There is no 
present prospect of a rise in employment 
with the bogging down of the tanker pro- 
gram, within the next few months. We are 
now almost down to the low level of January 
1951. 

In addition to the lack of employment, 
those people who are working are mostly 
working short hours. Intermittency of em- 
ployment in this industry is a constant char- 
acteristic, particularly in repair, and pres- 
ently layoffs are even hitting major con- 
struction yards. 

As of March 1, 1955, the total of ocean- 
going vessels under construction in private 
American shipyards was 16, no change from 
the previous month. The total personnel 
employed in these private American ship- 
yards who are engaged in the construction 
of these vessels is 5,200, that is, 30,000 less 
than the minimum nucleus estimated by the 
Maritime Administration as being required 
in the beginning of an emergency to bring 
the yards to ready condition. 

We have testified before every session of 
the Congress for the past 10 years on the 
perilous state of shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair facilities and unemployment in the in- 
dustry. We have urged the Congress and 
the Administration to guard against any 
further decimation of our skilled manpower. 
We have given the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate detailed 
and lengthy statements on the things which 
we nrust do to provide for a properly balanced 
shipbuilding and ship-repair program. This 
is not within the purview of the present 
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committee. We do, however, desire your 
committee to realize that employment in the 
shipyards, in repair as well as new construc- 
tion and conversion, is declining rapidly. 
Although men remain on the payrolls of the 
repair yards, they are lucky if they are ob- 
taining 1 or 2 days’ work per week. 

Intermittency of employment has been a 
concomitant of work in the shipbuilding 
and ship-repair industry. We do submit, 
however, that very few people realize just 
how intermittent this employment is. 

In 1952, and again in 1954, during nego- 
tiations, the Bethlehem Steel Co. provided 
the union with information respecting aver- 
age weekly hours worked during the years 
1946-53 in its Atlantic coast shipyards. 
These shipyards include two major ship con- 
struction yards—Fore river and Sparrows 
Point. The average weekly hours worked in 
these yards are much higher than in repair 
yards, and the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s average 
weekly hours worked should be much higher 
than those, for example, in the exclusively 
repair yards of Todd Shipyards Corp. and 
Maryland-Drydock Co. In each of the years 
mentioned above, the average hours worked 
were 34 hours or less per week. 
Comparison of average weekly hours worked 

in Bethlehem with those worked in build- 

ing trades and durable goods manu/jactur- 

ing, 1946-53 


| 
| Buildi | | Bethlehem 











lin 
Year average | cons irae: Durable | Atlantic 
aio | goods | coast 

yards! 
Ra Se orgs SE ee | 38.1 40.2 32.6 
TE ci ccuiinria Aina taslaeanian 37.6 40.6 33.1 
itiintiiniinecicenon 37.3 40.5 33.7 
Bes atibbiicinmngsusiniens 36. 7 39. 5 32.0 
ee 36. 3 | 41.2 | 31.8 
Rh an 37.2 | 41.6 | 32. 6 
Me Sees es. | ag. 41.5 34.0 
Re --| 37.0 | 41.3 32.4 

1 Hourly paid employees. 


This intermittency is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to a single year or time of year in 
this industry. It is a constant characteristic. 
Today, this intermittency is even worse than 
before. 

The average age of workers in the ship- 
yards, who comprise the nucleus of skilled 
employment in these yards, is such that if 
these men once are forced out of the in- 
dustry by a closing of the yards, thev will 
be too old to come back if the yards should 
open again in a few years. Most of them 
will either retire or find other jobs which 
they would be reluctant to leave for the 
intermittent type of employment which they 
have been obtaining from the yards during 
the past few years. 

Contrary to common belief, it is not true 
that a simple employment of one-twelfth 
of the normal work force in a shipyard 
means that the shipyard will be capable 
of expanding to the normal work force 
within a few months. This ratio of 12 to 
1 has been used so frequently that we have 
lost sight of the fact that it is really mean- 
ingless. The ratio may be correct as far 
as certain departments are concerned, but 
it means absolutely nothing in the case of 
the more skilled and apprenticeable crafts. 
The ratio of 12 to 1 does not mean anything 
in the mold loft. Good loftsmen take years 


to train, and apprenticeship is simply the 
beginning of training for a loftsman. To 
make a first-class loftsman can often take 
as long as 7 to 10 years. The loftsmen in 
this industry are now mostly elderly men. 
Apprenticeship was interrupted during the 
war and the number of apprentices today, 
because of lack of work in the yards, is 
insufficient in case any future emergency 
should occur. 

The same thing is true of coppersmiths 
and pipefitters or marine plumbers. One 
cannot train a coppersmith in 3 months. 
One cannot train a first-class piping layer- 
out man in 3 months. One cannot train 
a marine steamfitter or plumber in 3 months, 
These men take years to develop the neces- 
sary skills required for the building of com- 
plex ships. 

The same thing is true of outside machin- 
ists. The main bottleneck in the develop- 
ment of a shipbuilding program during the 
national emergency was a shortage of out- 
side machinists. These men take years to 
develop their skills. Although the work has 
been broken down in this department to 
some extent, there is still required, for the 
proper functioning of the shipyard, a nu- 
cleus of trained men to make sure that the 
semiskilled men in the department are doing 
the work correctly. The installation men 
in this department take years to train. 

Again, this is true of shipfitters, the ship- 
wrights, as old timers in the industry call 
them. This work has also been broken down 
to a certain extent, but those men who 
actually do the assembling in the ship- 
fitting craft cannot be trained in a matter 
of months or even in a matter of years. 

It is true of the blacksmith shop, of the 
boiler shop, and of the forge. 

During the preceding war, the War Man- 
power Commission issued an industrial man- 
ning table for the shipbuilding industry. 
It is unusual to see how many of the skills 
in the industry take over 2 years to acquire 
minimum competence, even in a wartime 
accelerated training program. When we 
mention minimum competence, we are not 
discussing first-class men. We are discuss- 
ing training to accomplish the minimum re- 
quirements for mechanics’ work in these 
crafts. 

The actual mechanics who formed the 
nucleus of the shipyard skills during the 
Second World War have had 5 years in which 
to acquire training in their crafts—from 
1936 to 1941. They are today mostly com- 
posed of older men. The average age in the 
shipyards for the nuclear forces is approach- 
ing men with 25 years or more of average 
seniority. This is particularly true in the 
new-construction yards and in the smail 
nuclear forces of the repair yards. In some 
departments the seniority average is well 
up over 25 years of seniority. (Here we are 
discussing the average seniority of the 
skilled workers.) If the industry is allowed 
to die within the next 5 years, with no pos- 
sibility of replacement training, it will not 
be possible to start it again without a period 
of from 5 to 7 years of on-the-job training 
in most of the building and repair yards in 
the country. 

The rapid expansion required for the ship- 
yard forces in America during the Second 
World War and the cost of the facilities it 
Was necessary to construct cost us well over 
one-half billion dollars in facilities, wasted 
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I r, and training programs. In ad- 
c ! the cost of building a fleet 
Vv v i be usable in peacetime is diffi- 
< to mé ire, but we would venture to 
lat « e to $5 billion worth of un- 
merchant ships were constructed be- 
‘ ise of the emergency and the fact that 
‘ id to be built quickly by mass 
method with no time to con- 
et which could be usable in peace 

as Vv in war 
rim i time again during the past 10 
‘ we have stated that it was imperative 
to restore the re lving fund of the United 
es M 1e Administration; to prevent 
t er of nerican-flag ships to foreign 
f ’ to improve the construction differen- 
tial it iy for the merchant marine; to 
t > to United States private shipyards the 


l done in foreign 
vards for American shipowners; to authorize 
iip operators to deposit in 
tion reserve funds earnings 

purpose 


ship- 





. r « ruc 


t t would be tax-deferred for the 





< ruction of new vessels; to grant oper- 
{ r bsidies to tramp opefators; and in 
t present precarious state of the industry, 
to have more Government building and re- 
patr work done in private shipyards. 

Fin last year, during the second ses- 
‘ of the 83d Congress, the then Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Robert E. Murray, Jr., submitted a report to 
é on March 8, 1954, dealing with ves- 
sel requirements to meet the mobilization 

nd manpower needs of the Department of 

Defe1 

Experience in two World Wars and the 
Kore an conflict demonstrated that the 
United States must depend upon its own 
merchant fleet and shipbuilding and re- 
pair industries for ocean transportation, 

National defense, on the basis of current 
planning, requires an active merchant fleet 
in peacetime of about the size of that in 
operation on December 31, 1952 

A review of present traffic available for 


United States flag ships and of anticipated 
trends indicates that United States com- 
mercial needs probably will not require the 
employment of an active merchant fleet 
larger than that privately operated on 
December 31, 1952 

Oceangoing merchant ships available to 
the United States on December 31, 1952, 
numbered about 3,644 of 40,423,000 dead- 
weight tons. These included 1,974 reserve 
fleet vessels and 1,670 American and foreign 
fleet ships in active operation and under 
effective control of the United States. This 


country's active fleet comprised 1,574 vessels 
of which 1,297 were privately operated and 
277 were operated by the Government. 

A construction program of 60 oceangoing 


ships a year would maintain the American 
shipbuilding industry at sufficient strength 
to provide a nucleus of shipyard manpower 


capable of expansion to meet estimated mo- 
bilization requirements. 

‘his program over a period of years would 
eliminate the bloc obsolescence problem, 
enhance the commercial and national de- 
fense strength of the active fleet, and im- 
prove the quality of the reserve fleet, pro- 
vided that the better type active vessels were 
acquired by the Government for the reserve 
fleet on a trade-in basis. 

However, if annual deliveries of oceangoing 
ships drop below 30 ships per annum, ship- 
yard employment will drop below the 1953 
levels, and there will be a corresponding 
resultant deactivation of facilities. 

The critical period in the attainment of 
the required shipbuilding program is the 
next 10 years, because very few vessels will 
reach retirement age in that period. Pres- 
ent aids are insufficient to induce private 
operators to replace a substantial number of 
ships in the next 10 years. 


The replacement of the ships in the active 
fleet as of December 31, 1952, as they be- 
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id will be beyond the capac- 
ity of existing United States shipyards and 
the financial resources of American ship- 
owners, since yut 80 percent of that fleet 
will be due for replacement within the 3-year 


come 20 years 


period from 1963 through 1965. 

In the lig the above conditions, it Is 
interesting to note what is happening in 
East Gern yards, which are operating 
today at over 800 percent of prewar levels 


An article in the Marine News of September 


1954 point it facts and figures represent- 
ing the first reliable data since the end of 
World War II rhe data was checked by 
ntelligence fice! in Bonn, The article 
states 

“Shipbuilding in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many has | moted so heavily by the 
Russian « authorities that the 
present <¢ tion capacity of the area 
has reached 800 percent of the prewar level. 


The capacity i ll and there are 
no hints th trend will reverse in the 
near future. Most of the gain must be cred- 
ited to the building capacity for 
cargo ships and me special types of ves- 
and fishing craft. 
“There are now 16 important plants in the 
Zone of Germany. They have been 
from a greater number of smaller 


growing 


greater 


sels such as patrol boats 


Soviet 


developed 


shipyards, 1 them having been of in- 
ternational importance before the war. Al- 
most all of the plants are so-called people's 
enterprises, which means that they are 
owned and operated by the Government, 


which in 
ercised by Ru 
prises shippulidl 
zero 

“Like all indu 


under tight control ex- 
Private enter- 
yin the area is now almost 


officers. 


trial activities in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, shipbuilding, too, is fol- 
lowing a master.plan. The main features 
of the plan have never been published, but 
it is now evident that it has been designed 
for the following purposes: 

“1. To build and organize an East German 
merchant marine which would mainly op- 
erate on a China run and between East Ger- 
man and other east bloc ports. 

“2. To supply patrol boats and other 
smaller vessels for the sea police, which is 
the nucleus of a small East German Navy. 

“3. To build repair facilities into a capac. 
ity big enough for repair orders from East 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and other east-bloc 
countries.” 

The Russian fleet is being restored by 
Western European shipyards, and the Rus- 
sian Navy is already at combat strength. In 
an address at the centennial celebration at 
the Mare Island yard, Secretary of Navy 
Charles S. Thomas, on September 18, 1954, 
asserted that Russians had built 13 cruisers 
and more than 50 destroyers since the war, 
and now had a naval air arm of 3,500 air- 
craft, including jet fighters and bombers. 
He declared that Russia’s growing merchant 
fleet was being built largely in satellite or 
western shipyards, leaving her own ship- 
yards free to concentrate on combat con- 
struction.” 

“What does this growth in Russian naval 
shipping mean?” Secretary Thomas con- 
tinued. “I was interested to see that re- 
cently one respected British newspaper con- 
cluded that if the Soviets’ present building 
pace continues, that in only 2 years her navy 
will be bigger than our own.” 

The people of the United States can no 
longer ignore the situation in Russia with 
regard to naval and merchant marine con- 
struction, and keep on decimating the ranks 
of skilled workers in an industry where 
worker training is among the most difficult 
of any industry. We, therefore, urge your 
committee to give serious attention to the 
plight of the skilled workers in this indus- 
try, and to assist in devising measures which 
will keep them on the job and not on the 
street. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

JOHN J. GROGAN, President. 
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Is Branch Banking a Monopoly of 
Commercial Banks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
one of our local New York newspape! 
the Long Island Commercial Review, 
as a public service sought to present 
both sides of the savings bank-commer- 
cial bank controversy. The savin 
banks readily agreed to bare their view 
to public opinion. The commercial 
bankers declined. 

I wonder why. Is their position so 
untenable it cannot stand the light of 
day? Legislators certainly would be 
justified in drawing that conclusion. 

Although the reasoning set forth on 
behalf of the savings banks appears to 
be addressed to the New York situation, 
they apply nationwide. 

I am, therefore, pleased to here record 
those views as expressed by one of New 
York’s very distinguished bankers, Jo- 
seph A. Kaiser, and published in the 
March 21, 1955, issue of the Long Island 
Commercial Review: 

Is BRANCH BANKING A MONOPOLY OF 

COMMERCIAL BANKS? 
(By Joseph A. Kaiser, chairman, Group Five 
Savings Bank Association) 

During each of the past four sessions of 
the legislature, a bill has been proposed 
which would permit mutual savings banks 
to open one branch outside the city in which 
its main office is located but not more than 
15 miles from the city line. This same bill 
would give savings banks in villages (which 
new have no branch privilege) the oppor- 
tunity to open one branch within 15 miles 
of its office or any place in its home county 
but only in a town having at least 10,000 
population. One more very important re- 
striction is provided in the proposed legisla- 
tion: “Before any branch office shall be 
opened and occupied * * * the superin- 
tendent shall have given his written approval, 
if he shall find upon investigation that the 
public convenience and advantage will be 
promoted by the opening or maintenance of 
such branch office, and the banking board 
shall have given its approval by a three-fifths 
vote of all its members.” 

Does anyone seriously believe that either 
the superintendent of banks or the banking 
board would do anything that would jeopar- 
dize the safety of any financial institution? 
They are equally concerned with the finan- 
cial stability of all banks. There will be no 
sudden flooding of villages with savings- 
bank branches. 

Each year that this legislation has been 
proposed, the superintendent of banks has 
endorsed it. In commenting on the Bran 
Bank Problem and the State System in his 
annual report for 1953, William A. Lyon, then 
superintendent of banks, stated in part: 

“Several issues are involved in this con- 
troversy. Most fundamental of all is the 
public interest, the right of the public to 
convenient, complete, and efficient banking 
service. Then there is the competitive striv- 
ing between commercial banking and mutual 
savings institutions and the competition also 
between the older types of mutual banking, 
the savings bank, and the rapidly growing 
savings and loan system. Finally, there is 
involved the standing, indeed the survival, 
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of the State system in a struggle where the 
Federal law and policy are ceaselessly watch- 
¢y] to see that Federally chartered institu- 
ons are not put to any competitive disad- 
ntage by State action. In the guise of 
preventing discrimination against their 
rood by the States, the Federal chartering 
and supervising agencies have tended to 
make such extensive claims for their bank- 

g institutions as to put the State system 

. serious disadvantage. 

It is not too much to say that the dis- 
parities in branch powers as between the Fed- 
ral and State systems must be removed in 

e way or another if the latter is to escape 
breaking up.” 

Here we have an objective statement by 

e then superintendent of banks whose re- 
sponsibility it is to maintain the well-being 

r our banking system. 

Now let us analyze just who is opposed to 
this legislation that deprives the people of 
Nassau County of savings-bank facilities, ex- 
cept in one small area in the northern part 

{ the county. It couldn’t be instigated by 
the few large banks that are absorbing every 
independent bank they can lay their hands 

could it? For example, Nassau County 
has had a population increase of 145 percent, 
since 1940. Yet the number of independent 
banks in Nassau County has declined 33 per- 
cent since 1940, while the number of branches 
has increased 800 percent. Our opponents 
have bombarded the legislature with pathetic 
pleas on behalf of the small independent 
commercial banks, arguing that the issue is 
independent-bank survival. With whose 
ngue in whose cheek was that point made? 

The superintendent of banks has said: 

“Where a community can afford only one 
type of banking, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the one type should be a com- 
mercial bank. The banking department 
would not waste much time over any savings 
facility-branch application which gave rise 
to any real doubts on that score.” 

This position has our unqualified endorse- 
ment. Innocently, we wonder whether the 
large chain banks are willing to give similar 
assurance to their smaller counterparts. 

These remarks are aaddressed directly to 
you businessmen. Do you believe for 1 min- 
ute that business would have gained as it did 
in Nassau without industrial mortgages 
placed with savings banks; stores built with 
our financing; homes built to supply an 
ever-increasing labor supply with adequate 
housing? The mutual savings banks made 

ver 60 percent of these mortgage loans in 
Nassau and Suffolk. 

Our depositors have moved out to the sub- 
urbs by the thousands and knowing that 
convenient savings facilities are most im- 
portant, all we have asked is the right to 
follow our depositors and give them the same 
service they were accustomed to in the city. 

Every other service has been made avail- 
able to the people of Nassau. Department 
stores have opened branches; chain stores 
have been the mainstay of new shopping 
centers; but because of an antiquated law 
and the opposition of selfish interests, sav- 
ings banking—with its unequaled record for 
safety—has been denied to you. 

Savings banks have been operating in this 
country since 1819, conceived and designed 
to fulfill an essential public need, namely, 
the preservation and the protection of the 
funds of those of modest means. That con- 
cept has received unparalleled public ac- 
ceptance, Although savings banks in this 
State are outnumbered by both commercial 
banks and savings and loan associations, 
nevertheless, it is the savings banks which 
Have over two-thirds of all thrift accounts. 

The leadership of savings banks in their 
sphere is built on a solid foundation. Rec- 
ognition of this fact can be established out 
of the mouths of those who oppose us. In 
1952 the New York State Bankers Association 
published a booklet entitled “A Study of 
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Savings Facilities in New York State.” Here 
is a quotation from page 8 of that booklet: 
“The second point is that the major 
change in the relative positions of savings 
banks and commercial banks came during 
the period 1930 to 1935. Savings banks were 
the only type of institution to experience 
an increase in deposits during those crisis 
years. While the savings and loan associa- 
tions lost nearly 35 percent of their assets, 
State banks 35 percent of their time de- 
posits, and national banks 40 percent, the 
deposits of savings banks increased by 8 per- 
cent. These changes brough the percentage 
of total savings held by savings banks from 
61.2 to 73.1, while those held by commer- 
cial banks decreased from 33.7 to 23.3.” 

We emphasize that the period to which 
the quotation refers was the crisis period, 
from 1930 to 1935—the bottom of the de- 
pression. The issue then uppermost in the 
minds of the public was not dividend rate 
or yield. The sole issue was safety and se- 
curity. In this time of crisis, the public 
turned to their savings banks and their sav- 
ings banks did not fail them. 

In the public interest, savings banks must 
insist that they be given a reasonable priv- 
ilege to extend their services to the subur- 
ban areas of our State. We promise the 
people of Nassau the same service we have 
become noted for wherever a savings bank 
exists, interest, and participation in civic 
and philanthropic organizations for the bet- 


_terment of the community as a whole and 


friendly discussion of your financial prob- 
lems. 

We respectfully submit to your judgment 
whether we are not entitled to the same 
branch privileges accorded commercial 
banks and savings and loan associations, or 
shall it remain a monopoly? That is all 
we are asking for. 





The President’s Economic Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a statement made by George 
Meany, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was printed in 
the April issue of the American Federa- 
tionist: 

THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT 
(By George Meany) 


The keynote of the economic report of the 
President for 1955 is found in the following 
statement: 

“In view, however, of the likelihood that 
our economy is now undergoing a cumula- 
tive expansion of some strength, the wise 
course for Government would be to concen- 
trate this year on basic policies for foster- 
ing long-run economic growth. We should 
direct our program for 1955 principally to 
this purpose, rather than to seek to impart 
an immediate upward thrust to general eco- 
nomic activity” (p. 48). 

In plainer, simpler words, this statement 
means that the administration is quite satis- 
fied with the Nation's present and prospec- 
tive economic health and that its economic 
program for the immediate present will be 
based upon a “hands off” or “do nothing” 
policy. The recession of 1954 is—for the ad- 
ministration—over. America is on its way to 
“a glorious economic future” and within a 
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“decade"’ can increase its annual production 
from $360 billion to $500 billion. 

As an organization representing more than 
10 million wage-earners and their families, 
the American Federation of Labor would be 
more than happy to accept this lighthearted 
picture of America for 1955. We were grati- 
fied by the halt to the downswing of 1954 
and pleased by the upturn of the last several 
months. But the bald statement that this 
recent upturn has developed into an expand- 
ing economy and that the Government can 
rest on its laurals squares neither with the 
outlook presented by our employers across 
the collecting bargaining table nor with the 
statistics published by the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


For example, what are the facts about 
unemployment? 

The low point of unemployment during 
the 1953-54 recession was reached in August 
1953, when 1.9 percent of the civilian labor 
force was out of work. 

The peak of unemployment during the 
recession was reached in February-March 
1954, when the unemployed were 5.8 percent 
of the labor force. 

The latest figures published by the Council 
of Economic Advisers indicate that for Janu- 
ary 1955, unemployment was 5.3 percent. 

Nor is the situation changed by review- 
ing the absolute figures of unemployment. 
In August 1953, there were officially 1,200,000 
unemployed. This figure rose officially to a 
peak of 3,700,000 in March 1954. By January 
1955, there were officially still 3,300,000 un- 
employed. Thus, by official measurement, 
unemployment is much more than twice as 
large as it was when the recession began. 

All of these official figures do not describe 
accurately the extent of unemployment. 
There are just no figures which fully reflect 
the number of men and women who are 
ready, willing, and able to work but who do 
not have jobs. The official figures do not 
count as unemployed the men laid off and 
promised employment in several weeks or 
several months. Nor do official figures reflect 
unemployment arising from short work- 
weeks. And they do not tell of the increas- 
ing number of weeks of unemployment fac- 
ing the wage-earner if he is laid off. Con- 
cretely, an unemployed worker could ex- 
pect—on the average—to be out of work 
roughly 10 weeks if he lost his job during 
the early months of 1954. Yet in the clos- 
ing months of 1954 he could expect to be 
out of work for 13 weeks. 

In the face of these facts concerning un- 
employment, it should be quite understand- 
able just why the American Federation of 
Labor cannot believe that the welcome up- 
turn of the last few months of 1954 has put 
an end to the problem of unemployment. 
If this record on unemployment reflects the 
achievements of the administration while it 
was actively engaged in its program to end 
the recession of 1953, what can be expected 
if the administration now adopts a hands 
off policy with regard to existing unemploy- 
ment? 

The American Federation of Labor has 
watched the sluggish decline of unemploy- 
ment. We have been heartened by this all- 
important indicator of recovery. But we 
believe that the progress to date is no reason 
for the complacency exhibited by the admin- 
istration’s position that unemployment will 
now cure itself and the Nation can now focus 
its attention upon long-run problems of the 
economy. To unemployed wage earners 
every single day of unemployment is long 
enough and there is no need to search for 
“long run” problems in terms of decades. 

Throughout the economic report empha- 
sis has been placed upon the fact that the 
true source of the recovery to date has been 
the confidence of all Americans that there 
was a positive Federal program to end the 
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recession. This belief that “something was 
being done” was most heartening—particu- 
larly to the worker without a job. Now, how- 
ever. he will learn that nothing more need 
be done for the immediate present—despite 
the fact that more than 3,300,000 wage earn- 
ers are without jobs It is not difficult to 
tand what will happen to the confi- 
about which the economic report 
boasts so blatantly. 

To probe further into the facts of the 
consider the record to date on in- 
yrroduction and job-creating invest- 
and equipment. 

PRODUCTION 
about industrial pro- 


under 


dence 


recovery 
dustrial } 
ments in plant 


INDUSTRIAL 


What are 
duction? 

At the onset of 
production was at a 
index number of 137 

In July-August 1954, the low point of 123 
was plumbed 

The current figure—estimated for Decem- 
ber 1954, by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—is 130 and represents the high tide 
of the recovery to date. 

Thus industrial production is but halfway 
back to the prerecession level; some 7 of the 
14 points dropped have been recovered. 

Moreover, even this recovery has been 
spotty. The durable-goods industries, fabri- 
cated metal products, electrical machinery, 
nonelectrical machinery, and the clay, glass, 
and lumber products industries registered 
declines in output in December. In the 
non-durable-goods industries, the gains in 
production have been steady except in the 
food, beverage, and tobacco industries, where 
production remained practically unchanged 
throughout 1954. The really bright spot in 
production is the current output of auto- 
mobiles since the introduction of new models. 

But all of these data do not carry us beyond 
the welcome fact that the beginnings of a 
recovery are now in progress. The distrub- 
ing fact is that while production as a whole 
has reached halfway up the ladder of re- 
covery, unemployment has not dropped by 
one-half. The unresolved question is 
whether or not “recovery” in terms of pro- 
duction will mean a return to full employ- 
ment. Furthermore, the annual growth of 
the labor force for 1954, 1955 and the imme- 
diate years ahead indicates that the 1953 pro- 
duction rate is meaningless in terms of full 
employment. 

INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


What is the record on job-creating invest- 
ments? 

The heart of the administration's recovery 
program has been the orthodox principle 
that, if investment incentives were stimu- 
lated, there would be an increase in job- 
creating construction of plant and equip- 
ment by producers. 

In keeping with this principle, “incentives” 
were given to business almost to the exclu- 
sion of every other segment of the Nation. 
To business management went the lion’s 
share of the tax reductions, larger and faster 
depreciation allowances, greater periods of 
time over which business losses cOuld be car- 
ried back for tax purposes, relief from taxa- 
tion on dividends, and the definition of re- 
search expenditures as current expenses. All 
of this preferred treatment was designed to 
increase earnings and thus enable business 
to plough back an increased investment in 
plant and equipment. Requests for some 
stimulation for consumers by means of tax 
reduction were brushed aside with assuring 
statements that consumers would benefit 
from the expected stimulation to the econ- 
omy arising from greater investments. 

When the record is examined, however, the 
undeniable fact is that investment in pro- 
ducers’ plant and equipment for industrial 
purposes has declined without interruption 
Since the start of the recession of 1953. 
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no reversal of this down- 
been no upturn in this 
my. In the third quar- 
annual rate of investment in 
ment by nonfarm producers 
Quarter by quarter, it 
1953 and throughout 
1954. Moreover, business interests now re- 
port that such investment will be less in 
1955 than it in the two preceding years. 

From these the administration may 
conclude that it need not pursue its program 
of providing incentives to investment for the 
immediate nt Clearly the policy of 
ladling out ber which enabled business 
to accumulate iter returns has not led to 
ploughing in the economic fields. 

Yet in f the unsuccessful policy 
of stimulating producers, the administration 
does not propose to stimulate consumption 
so that unemployment will drop at least as 
fast as production rises. Instead, the ad- 
ministration now proposes to do nothing for 
consumers and also does not propose to 
change its policy by recalling some of the 
benefits granted to business as business in- 
centives in the form of generous tax treat- 
ment. Its only declaration is that it will not 
reduce such taxes further this year, although 
it does hold forth such a prospect for per- 
haps next year 

We of the American Federation of Labor 
believed that the administration erred in its 
single-purpose tax policy of aiding business 
producers almost exclusively. We urged the 
administration to include in its program 
some stimulation consumers. We saw 
that the accumulated inventories were simp- 
ly unsold goods which could be most quickly 
liquidated by increased consumption rather 
than by increased production. Our position 
was not recognized. 

Once again—supported by this record of 
failure of the administration’s business-in- 
centive program—we urge that immediate 
steps be taken by Congress to improve the 
“climate of consumption” through signifi- 
cant reductions in taxes which now restrict 
consumer buying. Specifically, we urge re- 
duction of income taxes for those on the 
lower rungs of the economic ladder and a re- 
duction of excise taxes. 

To sum up at this point, the American 
Federation of Labor can find no justification 
for. the complacent attitude inherent in 
the position of the administration that 
nothing “more” be done by it to restore the 
Nation to a position of strength, and that 
our only problems are those of a “long-run” 
nature. 

We are not impressed by the timidity of 
the administration in facing up to.the im- 
mediate problems of the hour—problems 
which are clearly demonstrated by data 
which describe the extent of the economic 
upturn to date. 

Putting aside for the time being this basic 
assumption in the economic report, that our 
economic, recovery is an accomplished fact, 
let us turn to the recommendations which 
are made “for the long run.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

This “second report of the present ad- 
ministration under the provisions of the 
Employment Act of 1946” contains a number 
of recommendations designed to foster pros- 
perity in the long run. But of all the pro- 
posals advanced, none merits priority of con- 
sideration more than the new interpretation 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 

This act is a Federal law enacted by the 
Congress of the United States to define the 
responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in promoting the economic well-being of the 
Nation through maximizing employment, 
production, and purchasing power. Since 
the depression of the 1930's, the role of the 
Federal Government has been commonly 
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recognized, and ‘t is reduced to writing ex. 
plicitly in the Employment Act of 1946. 

In this report the administration attempts 
to water down the clear-cut responsibilit 
of the Federal Government by arbitra: 
assigning to the individual States its c 
cepticns of what the States should do 
partners of the Federal Government. 17 
explanation for this new interpretation of 
the Employmemt Act is a convenient disc 
ery that in implementing the act the Fede: 
30vernment is constrained by “the consti. 
tutional rights of individuals,” by the duty 
to “respect the authority of the States,” ar 
that “it must protect the integriy of 
money in which contracts are expressed and 
payments made.” 

These references to the constitutio: 
duties of Government are obviously platitu- 
dinous. No Member of Congress in 1946, or 
subsequently, ever believed that the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 was designed to scuttle the 
Constitution. Actually, this discovery of 
constraints is nothing but a transparent ef- 
fort to shift responsibilities from the Federa| 
Government to State governments—with or 
without their consent. This economic States 
rights doctrine has been adopted as a method 
of postponing or avoiding completely neces- 
sary improvements in conditions which m: 
directly affect the daily lives of wage earner 


MINIMUM WAGES 


In the long-run policies proposed by the 
administration in its economic report there 
is little of positive value for wage earners, 
The inadequate recommendation to increase 
the minimum wage to 90 cents per hour is a 
lone exception. Even this recommendatio: 
is less than the facts indicate as being 
realistic. 

There is no question about the fact that 
since 1938 the minimum wage has failed to 
keep abreast of the cost of living, increasing 
productivity and the general rise in wage 
levels. As early as 1951-52 the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board accepted $1 per hour as a con- 
servative estimate of a minimum wage. The 
cost of living has moved upward since then 
and so have other pertinent economic factor 
affecting wages. Now, at this late date, the 
administration has finally reached the posi- 
tion where it is willing to correct the injus- 
tice of a 75-cent minimum wage, but only up 
to 90 cents per hour. 

In defense of its timidity, the adminis- 
tration parades all the ancient and hack- 
neyed arguments which were advanced every 
time the subject of minimum wages has 
been considered. Yet here again the dire 
predictions of the effects of minimum-wage 
legislation have not been borne out. Ref- 
erence is made to a recent study by the 
United States Department of Labor on “Re- 
sults of the Minimum Wage Increase of 
1950” which belies all the concern tradi- 
tionally voiced over the alleged disastrous 
effects of necessary increases in the legal 
minimum wage. If full consideration is 
given to the historical record of this Na- 
tion’s advances since 1938, then there will 
be no question that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor's proposal for a realistic mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 per hour is merited. 

The other long-run economic policies af- 
fecting wage earners—unemployment insur- 
ance, housing, and public works—demon- 
strate forcefully the real meaning of the 
administration’s discovery of States’ rights 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Consider, for example, the administration's 
proposals on unemployment insurance. 

In this economic report full admission 1s 
made of the need to extend to more wage 
earners the protection of unemployment in- 
surance, the need to raise unemployment 
benefits to a level equal to 50 percent of an 
unemployed worker's earnings, the need to 
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tnerease duration of benefits to at least 26 
weeks, and the need to reduce the reasons 
for disqualifying umemployed workers from 
receiving benefits. 

But in the face of these problems, what 
ceolution does the administration propose? 
proposes to turn these matters over to 
e individual States to resolve. 
rhis refusal by the administration to face 
) to its problems can mean only one thing: 
rogression. All the progress made toward 
ating @ genuine built-in stabilizer will 
me to @ halt as particular States seize 
.on this opportunity to stimulate the mi- 
eration of industry from other States by 
n improving unemployment insurance. 
States will not compete to protect wage 
earners from the results of unemployment; 
they will compete in finding ways and means 
tearing down this bulwark. We need only 

int to the record of the pitiable develop- 
ment of workmen’s compensation under the 
doctrine of States’ rights to support this 
conclusion. 

Rather than proposing to turn back the 
development of unemployment compensa- 
tion, this administration should move in the 
direction of progress by establishing Federal 
standards for unemployment compensation 
and thus put an end to the use of the unem- 
ployed workers as pawns in a competitive 
came among the States. We believe that the 
well-being of individual workers as well-as 
the strength of the entire Nation can be 
preserved by a genuine unemployment in- 
surance program. This is not the time to 
retreat from the policy of insuring workers 
against the disastrous effects of short-run 
unemployment which they can neither con- 
trol nor avoid. No administration can de- 
lude the wage earners of this country that it 
is concerned with their welfare when it ad- 
vances a long-term policy of stagnation or 
destruction behind the political screen of 
States’ rights. 


It 


HOUSING 


The long-term proposals for housing are 
based upon the recognized boom in the con- 
struction of homes for sale to persons able 
and willing to purchase housing through 
lifetime mortgages. But for those who are 
able neither to buy nor to rent privately 
built housing, the administration offers 
practically nothing. 

Under the leadership of the deceased Sen- 
ator Taft, Congress adopted a public hous- 
ing program which provided 135,000 units of 
subsidized housing each year for 6 years to 
replace the hovels in which people at the 
lower levels of the economic plane were 
forced to live. This administration has wat- 
ered this program down to 35,000 units for 
each of the next 2 years—providing that the 
public housing will be available only to per- 
sons displaced by slum clearance programs, 
not merely to those who need this minimal 
housing. For those least able to protect 
themselves this entire so-called dynamic 
housing program is a myth, Moreover, slum 
clearance and redevelopment programs are 
to “depend partly on what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does and in much greater degree 
on the efforts of civic organizations and on 
actions that can be taken only by State and 
local governments.” 


The ‘shifting of our national disgrace— 
slums—on to the States is but one reflection 
of the basic doctrine of the administration. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Economic Report describes fully the 
Nation's needs for highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, and roads. A special message is 
promised on a national highway program. 
The traditional role of the States in the con- 
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struction of schools and hospitals is men- 
tioned. But nowhere is mention made of 
the relationship between public works and 
stimulation of the economy to insure that 
it will continue the upward movement from 
the recession of 1953-54. The description of 
public works given in the report is connected 
solely with plans for the next 10 years and 
the needs of the Nation over that span of 
time. By thus adopting the position that 
the recession is over, the administration re- 
duces the role of the Federal Government 
and emphasizes the responsibilities of the 
States and municipalities. 

The difficulty which lies at the bottom of 
the proposed shift of immediate responsi- 
bility for public works from the Federai Gov- 
ernment to the States is that the States are 
not in a position to finance such a heavy 
public-works program. In the laws of many 
States and municipalities there are fixed ceil- 
ings of the amount of indebtedness they 
may incur. Many States have already 
reached those ceilings. 

In the face of this dilemma, the admin- 
istration shows great resourcefulness; the 
administration tells the States they should 
pass new laws increasing their debt ceilings. 

While this “guidance” is a far cry from the 
doctrine of respecting ‘States’ rights,” never- 
theless the administration’s entire “pro- 
gram” of public works collapses without new 
and higher State debt limitations. Even 
shifting public works to the States does not 
enable the administration to escape the 
probiem. 

In short, there is nothing in this Economic 
Report concerning public works which is 
either realistic or progressive. Rather, retro- 
gression is the keynote, and human values 
are displaced by political theories. 

To sum up at this point, the discovery of 
constitutional limitations in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 by this administration ap- 
pears to be singularly fortuitous; the doc- 
trine of States rights has been elevated 
into a perfect defense against proper action 
by the Federal Government during times of 
economic downswings. 

This defense is used against any proposal 
affecting workers directly; it is strangely 
missing in programs designed to aid busi- 
ness—big or small, foreign or domestic. 
Frankness requires that this entire approach 
be brought into public view. 


CONCLUSION 


After full consideration of this economic 
report, it is the judgment of the American 
Federation of Labor that there is little in it 
to guide the people of America along paths 
which are certain to lead to economic growth 
and expansion. Timidity rather than bold 
leadership is the outstanding characteristic 
of the report. 

Within the limits of our private-enter- 
prise system, there is a dynamic role which 
the Federal Government must play if the 
Nation is to move forward. Halfhearted 
wait-and-see attitudes are not in keeping 
with the times. At this moment the confi- 
dence of the people of America in the eco- 
nomic strength of their Nation is high; this 
is not the time to gamble with that belief. 
Any hesitation, any false step now in eco- 
nomic leadership can have disastrous con- 
sequences both here at home and abroad. 
True conservatism dictates positive measures 
which will bring an end to the recession 
which is now into 1955. We have had our 
second-best year; there is not time for a 
third-best or longer period of inferior years. 

The American Federation of Labor urges 
Congress to step into the breach which the 
economic report would establish and take 
positive steps to preserve the signs of eco- 
nomic recovery which are in evidence. 
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What Are We Fighting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by the countersubversive activi- 
ties committee of the American Legion, 
Department of Pennsylvania, dealing 
with the background and aims of the 
Communist movement throtighout the 
world and in the United States: 

WHat ARE WE FIGHTING? 
THE WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


Communism is a worldwide conspiratorial 
movement, the ultimate aim of which is 
the destruction of all non-Communist gov- 
ernments and the establishment in their 
place of Communist states ‘subservient to 
the Soviet Union. 

In driving toward world domination, com- 
munism has advocated the abolition of re- 
ligion, private property, and inheritance. 
Wherever communism has triumphed, it has 
suppressed all forms of representative gov- 
ernment and destroyed freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, and the right of assem- 
blage. 

Communism advocates the employment 
of all persons in a state-planned, state- 
owned, and state-controlled economy. In 
such a state, individual initiative, ambition, 
and effort are replaced by the economic secu- 
rity of collectivism, which amounts to the 
security of a prison. 

The theory of communism is not new. 
Evidence of its existence appear in the writ- 
ings of the Greek philosopher Plato, which 
date back to 500 B.C. Throughout the ages 
it has continued to crop out from time to 
time in the writings of political philoso- 
phers. A number of unsuccessful attempts 
to establish communistic communities have 
been made. Modern communism, however, 
may be said to date from the issuance of the 
Communist Manifesto by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels in January 1848. 

The basic thought underlying the Com- 
munist Manifesto is contained in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The  proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. Workingmen of all 
countries, unite.” (See Invesgigation of Un- 
American Propaganda Activities in the 
United States, appendix, pt. I, 1940, p. 19.) 

An organization known as the First Inter- 
national Association of Workingmen was 
organized in London in 1864 by Karl Marx 
to implement the ideas expressed in the 
Communist Manifesto. The First Interra- 
tional, as this movement is known, lasted 
only 9 years. In 1872 Marx withdrew his 
support because the anarchists were becom- 
ing too powerful. Marx bitterly opposed the 
anarchists because they were against any 
form of government including the one which 
he had proposed. 

The Second International was formed in 
Paris in.1889 based on the teachings of Marx 
and became in due time, the fountain head 
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of international socialism. World War I 
disruption of the Second Interna- 
the Socialists with but a few ex- 
ceptions, placed national patriotism before 
their party doctrine. For this reason the 
Second International was repuidated by an 
extremist element under the leadership of 
Vv. I. Lenin, a Russian disciple of Marx who 
had been exiled for revolutionary activities. 

Following the Russian Revolution and 
seizure of power by the Communists, the 
Third International was organized by Lenin 
in Moscow in March 1919, for the purpose of 
carrying out the revolutionary objectives of 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

ining in the Third or Communist Inter- 
yational as it is called were representatives 
of Communist, revolutionary, and leftwing 
ocialist groups throughout the world. 

rhe main objective of the Communist In- 
ternational has been to promote world domi- 
iation by the Soviet Union. From its incep- 
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tion, the Communist International has been 
dominated by the Russian Communist Party 
and could not have existed without the 


wholehearted support of the leaders of Rus- 
sian Communist Party and the financial 
backing of the Soviet Government. 
Immediately after its creation, a call was 
issued for the organization of Communist 
Parties throughout the world and their ad- 
hesion to the Communist International. 


COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


During 1917 and 1918, the radical elements 
of the Socialist Party carried on activities 
contrary to the platform of the Socialist 
Party, and in November 1918 a Communist 
propaganda league was formed in Chicago. 
During the same year the Boston branch of 
the Socialist Party began the publication of 
the’ Revolutionary Age, in which Commu- 
nnst tactics were advocated. 

As a result of this dissension, a leftwing 
section of the Socialist Party was formed in 
New York in 1919. This leftwing section 
was expelled from the Socialist Party. From 
this leftwing section there arose two Com- 
munist Parties, the Communist Party of 
America and the Communist Labor Party. 
rhe unification of these two parties was de- 
creed by the Communist International and 
in May 1920, a convention was held which re- 
sulted in the merger of the Commu- 
nist Labor Party with a splinter group 
from the Communist Party of America. The 
new organization then formed was called 
the United Communist Party of America. 
A year later the remainder of the Commu- 
Party of America merged wi the 
United Communist Party, and the name 
Communist Party of America was given to 
the new organization. 

During the latter part of 1919, the De- 
partment of Justice submitted to the De- 
partment of Labor, a large amount of evi- 
dence concerning the subversive nature of 
the Communist Party of America. This re- 
sulted in the issuance of a large number of 
warrants for the deportation of alien mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. As the result 
of a large number of arrests and deporta- 
tions, the Communist Party was forced un- 
derground. 

The Third Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational in 1921 ordered the Communist 
Party of America to form an open political 
party that could operate legally. To carry 
out this mandate, the Communist Party of 
America organized the American Labor Alli- 
ance as a purely propaganda organization in 
the first step in creating an open legal polit- 
ical party. 

In December 1921 the Workers Party of 
America was formed as an open and legal 
organization while the Communist Party of 
America remained underground. In Janu- 
ary 1922 the Communist Party of America 
sent secret instructions to all its members 
instructing them as to the part they were 
to play in the Workers Party to insure its’ 
absolute control by the Communists. 


nist 
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Faced with the prosecution and possible 
imprisonment of the top officials of the 
American section, the fourth congress of 
the Communist International in December 
1922 decided that the Communists should 
function as an open legal party. On April 7, 
1923, the Communist Party of America voted 
to dissolve and merge with the legal Workers 
Party and authorized the latter, when de- 
sirable, to adopt the name of Communist 
Party of America 

The merger of the two Communist Parties 
and the elimination of the underground did 
not put an end to the everlasting disagree- 
ments among the top leadership—the strug- 
gle for power within the party. The Ameri- 
can Communis never questioned the right 
of the Russian Communists to boss them, 
but they continued to fight among them- 
selves as to who was to be the American 
boss. 

The Daily Worker of August 18 and 19, 
1925, carried a letter from the Communist 
international to the central executive com- 
mittee of the Workers Party of America di- 
recting that the Workers Party be reorgan- 
ized. A convention was held accordingly 


in Chicago in August 1925 from which 
emerged a new organization called the 
Workers (Communist) Party. 

The constant bickering and struggle for 


control of the party brought numerous re- 
bukes from Moscow. On July 1, 1927, the 
executive committee of the Communist In- 
ternational endorsed a resolution of the 
Comintern calling the Workers (Commu- 
nist) Party to task for deviations and other 
mistakes. 

The Daily Worker of August 3, 1927, pub- 
lished a declaration of the political commit- 
tee of the Workers’ (Communist) Party de- 
claring its complete acceptance of the Com- 
munist International resolution, closing the 
declaration with a plan for a unified Com- 
munist Party in America. 

Just prior to its 1929 convention the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party received an 
open letter from the executive committee 
of the Communist International which*gave 
strict instructions to end all factional dis- 
putes. This directive of the executive com- 
mittee was accepted without hesitation by 
the American Communists, who once again 
reorganized their party, this time calling it 
the Communist Party of the United States 
of American, section of the Communist 
International. 

By 1935 the Communist International be- 
came anxious to disguise its role as the 
center-world revolution and to lead other 
nations to believe that the Soviet leaders 
were no longer interested in organizing Com- 
munist conspiracy in other countries. In 
keeping with this strategy, the Communist 
Party of the United States dropped from its 
title the words “section of the Communist 
International.” 

The Voorhis Act, which became law in 
October 1940, provided for the registration 
of every organization in the United States 
subject to foreign control which engaged in 
political activity. Inasmuch as the con- 
stitution of the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
provided that the party be affiliated with 
the Communist International, the question 
arose as to whether the party came within 
the scope of the Voorhis Act. To escape 
possible necessity of registration, the Com- 
munist Party, U. S. A., called a special con- 
vention in November 1940 and adopted a new 
constitution in which all references to affili- 
ation with the Communist International was 
omitted. 

The attack on Russia by Germany in June 
1941, followed by the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, placed the American Com- 
munists in the position of supporting a 
capitalist government. The national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
met to hear Earl Browder, general secretary 
of the party, state that the Communist Party 
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would commit itself in full good faith ty 
the war effort. In addition, Browder rex ‘ 
mended that the Communist Party, U.S a4 
change its name to Communist Politica) Ag. 
sociation. Accordingly, such a change y 
made at the 1944 convention of the part 

After the end of the war in Europe, an. 
other change took place in the ranks of 
American Communists. Folowing its crit}. 
cism by the leader of the French Commu. 3 
nist Party, the Communist Political Asso. : 
ciation was dissolved and a more militan: 
Communist Party, U. S. A., was reorganiz | 

COMMUNIST FRONTS : 


A Communist front is an organizat 
which has ostensibly been established for 4 
some humane, charitable, or worthwhile pur- 
pose, but which in reality has been secr¢ 
organized and controlled by Communists 8 
support their aim and objectives. } 

Communist-front organizations are char- 
acterized by their common origin, the rigid 
conformity of these organizations to the 
Communist pattern, their interlocking per- 
sonnel, and their methods to deceive the 
American public. Being part of a conspira- 
torial movement, their essence is deception. 

During the first few years of the Com- 
munist International, under the stimu 
of the Russian Revolution, its internatio: 
appeal was stridently revolutionary. As 
world economic conditions improved follow- 
ing the First World War, the international 
revolutionary movement began to wane 
The Hungarian and German Communist 
Revolutions failed and the Communist In- 
ternational began to lose strength. Hence 
it was deemed necessary to moderate the 
earlier revolutionary appeal, to adopt mid- 
dle-of-the-road slogans, and to build so- 
called united-front organizations in the in- 
terest of the international Communist movye- 
ment. 

A front organization is organized by the 
Communist Party in the following fashion 
First, a number of sympathizers who are 
close to the party and whom the party knows 
can be depended upon to carry out party 
orders, are gotten together and formed int 
a nucleus which issues a call for the organi- 
gation of a particular front organization 
which the party wants to establish. And 
generally after that is done, a program is 
drawn up by the party which this provi- 
sional committee adopts. 

Then, on the basis of this provisional pro- 
gram, all kinds of individuals are canvassed 
to become sponsors of the organizatio: t 
which is to be launched in the very- near ; 
future. A provisional secretary thus ap- 
pointed is a Communist Party sympathize: 

As president of the organization, some prom- ; 
inent public figure is chosen who, if not 
willing to go along with the Communists 
of such a type that he will be too busy t 
Pay attention to the affairs of the organi- * 
zation. 

On the committee that would be drawn to- 
gether is a sufficient number of Communists 
and Communist Party sympathizers wh 
carry out party orders. Out of this num- 
ber a small executive committee is organized 
which carried on the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. This small executive committee, with 
the secretary, really runs the organization 
The result is that when manifestos or de- 
cisions on campaign are made, those cam- 
paigns are ordered by the Communist Part) 
Communist fronts are organized to attract 
followers from every walk of American lif¢ 
Some of these are: 


1. Fronts for special age and sex groups: 
Labor Youth League, Congress of American 
Women, League for Women Shoppers, Sweet- 
hearts of Servicemen. 

2. Religious and peace fronts: People’s In- 
stitute for Applied Religion, American Peace 
Crusade, American Peace Mobilization. 

3. Civil and progressive fronts: National 
Lawyers Guild, Civil Rights Congress, Inter- 
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ional Labor Aid, International Labor De- 

e, People’s Radio Foundation. 

4. Minorities and foreign relief fronts: 
American Committee for Spanish Freedom, 
,merican Slav Congress, Council for Pan- 
smerican Democracy; American Committee 
the Protection of the Foreign Born. 

Fronts for the glorification of Soviet 
Pussia: National Council of Soviet-American 
Fr ndship, American Russian Institute, 
/ rican Soviet Music Society. 

6. Occupational and trade union fronts: 
Farm Research, Labor Research Association, 
Joint Committee for Trade Union Rights, In- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 

snees, and Professions. 
Multiply these by 10 or 20 and you have 
me general notion of the extent and per- 
iveness of the menace. Cancel out the 
rlapping membership, and you still have 
residue of several million Americans di- 

ly or indirectly enrolled in Communist- 
.nipulated associations; knowingly or un- 

»wingly thinking, shouting, demonstrat- 
g in behalf of Moscow’s party line, 


THE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNIST 


A Communist is self-contained, dependent 
upon us only for his physical needs but 

therwise living in a complete world of his 
own—the world of the Marxist-Leninist class 

truggle for absolute power. A class con- 
scious, seasoned, disciplined Communist 
trusts no one but his own leaders. He reads 
and believes nothing outside of his own 
trusted party organs. He can neither be 
persuaded, mollified, nor shamed. A trained, 
cynical swindler, he is immune to trickery, 
blandishments, or appeals to his better 
nature. 

He is completely devoid of all moral in- 
hibitions and is, therefore, without any con- 
cept of law, ethics, or morality. True Bol- 
shevik morality, that the ends of the resolu- 
tion justify any and all means, is his sole 
moral guidepost. What advances the social 
revolution is good and therefore moral; 
what hinders or delays the revolution is 
therefore evil and to be sternly rejected. 
There is only one supreme good in this 
world—power—absolute and total power 
over mankind and _ property. Anything 
which might hinder or delay his progress to 
power, whether it be religion, morals, ethics, 
conscience, custom, traditions, propriety, 
public esteem, well-being, comfort, self-in- 
terest or even pride, are necessarily evil and 
un-Marxist, 

A sincere Communist revolutionary has 
dedicated his entire life and every waking 
moment of the day to one single goal—the 
advancement of the worid revolution and the 
complete transformation of society to what 
he is pleased to call a higher level. Marx 
and Lenin have assured him that the inex- 
orable processes of history are on his side. 
He can’t lose. The rest of us who are merely 
concerned with our personal interests of 
making a living, bringing up a family, buy- 
ing a home, promoting a business or ad- 
vancing in one’s professions or in politics are 
considered immature and unrealistic. 

The Communist conspirators have been 
more than open and frank in advertising in 
advance precisely what they propose to do 
and how they intend going about getting 
what they want. The libraries are loaded 
down with books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
blueprinting down to the last minute detail 
the Communist Party program. Communists 
work full time, night and day, year in and 
year out, advancing their interests and mov- 
ing relentlessly toward their ultimate goal— 
seizure of power. We who are dedicated to 
this countersubversive fight can do no less. 
We have the additional duty of activating, 
arousing, mobilizing, and training others for 
the common defense. 

It is up to us, through every media avail- 

‘e, to alert the American public to the ul- 
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timate goal of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, and to expose the 
party and its members wherever and how- 
ever they appear. 





The Yalta Papers—Part I—A Calamity 
of Errors—F. D. R.: Revealing Self- 
Portrait 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un~ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the ReEcorp a series of editorials 
from the Buffalo Evening News concern- 
ing the Yalta papers. 

There is no question but that Yalta 
will plague us for years to come. The 
decisions taken there have already cost 
thousands of lives, billions of dollars, and 
immeasurable disruption and chaos. 
Whether the documents were published 
or not, the United States and the world 
have already paid in blood and tears for 
those decisions. The documents merely 
verify what was done, and reveal the 
mindless, cavalier, and insensate way in 
which the Atlantic Charter was tor- 
pedoed, and America’s great moral pow- 
er and prestige were scuttled. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot rewrite his- 
tory, but we had better be wise enough 
not to repeat it. 

The Buffalo Evening News has ren- 
dered a notable service with its thought- 
ful and incisive analyses of the Yalta 
documents and their implications. I 
include them in the Recorp in three 
parts, of which this is part I: 

THE YALTA PaPeRs—I—A CALAMITY OF ERRORS 

In the 10 years since Yalta, three con- 
flicting general theories have grown up about 
that fateful conference. One is the treason 
theory—that traitors were there, wielding 
a Svengali-like influence through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt deliberately to betray the in- 
terests of this country in behalf of Stalin’s 
Russia. The second theory is that mon- 
strous blunders were made at Yalta, by a 
weary, even a dying President who gave away 
far too much in return for empty, cynical 
promises by a wily dictator whose intentions 
the Americans completely misread. The 
third general theory of Yalta is that it was a 
defensible piece of give-and-take interna- 
tional bargaining and the deals would have 
been all right if the Russians had only 
kept their word. 

The release last week of practically all 
the American documents pertaining to Yalta 
now makes it possible to appraise these 
theories in the light of a far broader per- 
spective than we have had from the self- 
serving memoirs, the public utterances and 
the many charges and innuendoes that have 
provided the raw raterial for debate hereto- 
fore. 

Our reading of the Yalta papers provides 
no new material with which to sustain the 
treason theory, and there is much in the 
context to refute it. On the other hand, 
the papers provide no comfort whatever for 
the wishful believers in the third theory. 
That leaves us with the second theory, and 
with what seems to us a very mountain of 
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factual data and revealing personality side- 
lights to support it. 

Yalta was—and these papers show it only 
the more vividly—an historic calamity for 
America and the free world. It was a trag- 
edy compounded of many grievous blunders, 
in which Franklin D. Roosevelt stands out 
as a fully self-revealed prisoner of his own 
supreme egotism, of his illusions about the 
nature of the Russian “ally” and of the 
equally monstrous delusion that all we 
needed to do to create the brave new world 
was to show Stalin how accommodating we 
would be as partners in the new triumvirate 
of benevolently dictatorial great powers he 
sought to create. 

The very release of the papers at this late 
date has become a major political issue in 
America and a cause of consternation among 
disillusioned allies overseas. Furious Demo- 
crats picture the release as some kind of Re- 
publican smear. But this is no more than 
truth being revealed in its fullest perspec- 
tive; if the result is disillusionment with 
long-cultivated myths, it is not the releasers, 
but the makers of the record at whom the 
finger points. Defenders of Yaita can read 
these papers with sympathy and understand- 
ing. But defenders of the Roosevelt diplo- 
macy can hardly sustain the claim that 
throwing all the Yalta records open for every 
man to read and ponder is a smear unless 
they admit that the whole truth is itself a 
smear. 

The truth about Yalta is a complex thing. 
Certainly it is not revealed in any single 
quote, or any tidy little package of quotes 
torn from the context of that time. Neither 
can it be capsuled by us in terms that any 
other reader of the record would accept as 
fully comprehensive. Politicians living then 
and now will debate it for many years; his- 
torians will then continue the debate for 
many more years. 

For us, the truth stands revealed in both 
the massive record and in the 10-year per- 
spective we now have, is that Yalta was a 
calamity of American diplomacy—a tragedy 
in the classic pattern of great figures mov- 
ing toward their doom, amply warned by 
history and by a few current voices that were 
quickly drowned out, but seemingly helpless 
to control the future they themselves were 
writing. The most tragic figure is that of 
Roosevelt; the most sympathetic and frus- 
trated, Churchill; the most cunning and 
purposeful, Stalin; the most prescient, Eden; 
all the rest were a chorus, some voicing 
warnings that no one heeded, some suggest- 
ing only faintly a pattern of betrayal. 

To approximate the truth of Yalta, it is 
necessary to study the whole record. To 
interpret the truth, as we see it emerging 
from this massive record, will require several 
more editorials, 








THE YALTA Papers—II—F. D. R.: REVEALING 
SELF-PORTRAIT 


It is generally conceded that the Yalta 
papers released last week disclose no great 
secrets heretofore unsuspected nor do they 
lay at rest any of the angry controversies 
that have swirled around that fateful con- 
ference in the 10 years since. What they 
add is a vast array of detail and data bearing 
on the motives, the mental attitudes, and 
the maneuverings of the participants. Why, 
then, should the release of the papers have 
caused such political anguish among Demo- 
crats? The reason—the most obvious single 
reason—is the completely revealing and de- 
giamorizing self-portrait the documents give 
of the late President Roosevelt and the role 
he played in the tragedy of Yalta. 

Roosevelt was.not a commanding figure 
at the Crimean conference. On the con- 
trary, these papers reveal him as a weak, 
almost disinterested negotiator, a spent man 
whose sense of both history and of the in- 
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calculable human coin in which he was 
trading was tragically dulled by wartime 
vindictiveness and deathbed weariness—yet 
a man whose tremendous egotism permitted 
him to brush off all counsels of caution and 
pin his faith on the proposition that Stalin's 
Russia could be trusted if only we allayed 
her fears and acceded to her wishes with 
openhanded generosity. 

It will be unfair perhaps for history to 
judge the life and works of Roosevelt by 
the Roosevelt at Yalta. Yet Yalta was the 
final capping of his diplomacy, and it sowed 
the seeds from which the world has since 
been harvesting so bitter a fruit. And the 
Roosevelt that history will find in the Yalta 
papers is a figure of tragedy, the more 60 
because he came home reporting, and ap- 
parently believing he had achieved, a bril- 
liant success 

It is not in any smattering of quotes that 
the new self-portrait of FDR is found. These 
are only the surface brush strokes; the body 
of the picture is the entire context of the 
meeting and can be seen in all its subtle 
shadings only in a full reading of the docu- 
ments. 

The minutes of the Yalta meetings 
the detailed briefings he had in advance, 
disclose a Roosevelt who not only yielded 
to Stalin again and again but offered him 
concessions which he (FDR) had previously 
opposed, and which his experts had urged 
him to avoid. 

Two of the more glaring examples were the 
positions taken on (1) the dismemberment 
of Germany and (2) reparations. The State 
Department had urged that the Conference 
take no decision on dismemberment; Roose- 
velt had agreed that no decision should be 
taken; the State Department later urged in 
a briefing book paper for Yalta that he 
oppose the forcible partition of Germany, 
and warned of the consequences. But the 
Yalta minutes show Stalin and Churchill 
arguing about dismemberment and whether 
it was advisable to decide the question then, 
at which point Roosevelt chimed in: 

“The President then said that it seemed to 
him that they were both talking about the 
same thing, and what Marshal Stalin meant 
was should we not agree in principle here 
and now on the principle of dismemberment 
of Germany He said personally, as stated 
by him at Teheran, that he was in favor of 
dismemberment of Germany. * * * He add- 
ed that he still thought the division of Ger- 
many into 5 States or 7 States was a good 
idea.” 

So Churchill's objections, and those of the 
United States State Department, were over- 
ridden; the Conference agreed to the idea of 
dismemberment, and so stated in a secret 
protocol. 

Before he went to Yalta, Roosevelt had told 
the State Department, in a terse note to Sec- 
retary Stettinius, to this point “in the linings 
of their hats”: “We are against reparations.” 
But at Yalta, we find Roosevelt saying, ac- 
cording to the minutes, that “he would 
willingly support any claim for Soviet repa- 
rations since he felt that the German stand- 
ard of living should not be higher than that 
of the Soviet Union. * * * We would also 
help the Soviet Union retain the reparations 
in kind which she required, as well as Ger- 
man manpower. * * * He concluded that he 
was in favor of extracting the maximum in 
reparations from Germany but not to the 
extent that.the people would starve.” 

The news accounts of the Yalta documents 
have told us of many other instances of 
similar import—of Roosevelt's suggestion to 
Stalin, when Churchill was not present, that 
Britain should give Hong Kong back to 
China; of Roosevelt's weary readiness to ac- 
cept fuzzily-phrased assurances about free 
Polish elections; of the implications for Ger- 
many and all central Europe, of his readiness 
to yield on the Polish frontiers, both eastern 
and western; of the alacrity with which he 


plus 
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yielded to Stalin’s requests for vital conces- 
sions in Asia. 

But perhaps the most revealing part of this 
tragic self-portrait is the way in which, after 
entering deal after deal which torpedoed 
letter and spirit of the Atlantic Charter, Mr. 
Roosevelt could still come home and report 
to Congress that he and Stalin and Churchill 
had laid the foundations for a peace that was 
based on the sound and just principles of the 
Atlantic Charter How Yalta marked the 
final demise of that earlier idealism, and of 
all the moral force of American leadership 
that went with it, will be considered to- 
morrow. 





The Yalta Papers—Part 11—Demise of 


Atlantic Charter—Mysteries Still Un- 
solved 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to documenting the steps by 
which the Atlantic Charter was nulli- 
fied, publication of the Yalta papers has 
raised questions about the conferences 
at Teheran and Potsdam which must be 
answered. In its noteworthy series of 
editorials, the Buffalo Evening News 
highlights some of these questions. I 
include in the Recorp herewith these 
editorials: 

Tue YALTA Papers—III—DEMISE OF ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


In the Atlantic Charter, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill on August 14, 1941, and subscribed to by 
Soviet Russia on January 2, 1942, the great 
allied powers of World War II, pledged 
among other things: 

“Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 

“They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned. 

“They will endeavor, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all states, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world.” 

After the Yalta conference, the three great 
leaders issued a communique (Feb. 11, 1945) 
in which they stated, among other things: 
“We reaffirm our faith in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter.” 

When he returned to Washington, Mr. 
Roosevelt reported to Congress in glowing 
terms (March 4, 1945) “It can be a peace— 
and it will be a peace—based on the sound 
and just principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 

How fared the Atlantic Charter at Yalta? 

The basic agreements reached there have 
long been a matter of record—territorial ag- 
grandizement for Russia at the expense of 
Poland, not to mention the three swallowed- 
up Baltic countries; territorial compensation 
for Poland at the expense of Germany; terri- 
torial aggrandizement of Russia in the Far 
East, etc. 

But how fared the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter in the Yalta conference? The cyni- 
cism of the discussions, the utter unconcern 
for the grand principles so nobly subscribed 
to by all the participants, is one of the truly 
shocking revelations of the Yalta documents. 

Consider the pledges above against the fol- 
lowing minutes of the Yalta meetings: 








March 29 


On Russia’s aggrandizement, territoria) 
and other, in the Far East: “Following the 
discussion of certain military questions ir 
volved in the Far East, Marshal Stalin saiq 
that he would like to discuss the politica) 
conditions under which the U. 8.5. R. would 
enter the war against Japan. He said he al. 
ready had a conversation on this subject 
with Ambassador Harriman. The President 
said he had received a report of this conver. 
sation and he felt that there would be no 
difficulty whatsoever in regard to the south. 
ern half of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands 
going to Russia at the end of the war * * « 
He said he * * * had not had an opportu- 
nity to talk to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
(about the Manchurian railroad and the 
ports of Dairen and Port Arthur) * * * Mar. 
shal Stalin * * * said he did not think it 
was necessary yet to speak to the Chinese 
* * * He added that it would be wel! to 
leave here with these conditions set forth in 
writing * * * The President indicated that 
he thought that this could be done * * *”" 

On Poland: “The President said * * * he 
believed the American people were in genera! 
favorably inclined to the Curzon Line as the 
eastern frontier of Poland, but he felt that 
if the Soviet Government would consider a 
concession in regard to Lwow * * * that 
would have a very salutary effect. He said 
that he was merely putting forth this sugges- 
tion for consideration and would not in 
on it.” (Stalin objected, and the Polish 
eastern frontier was fixed where the Russians 
wanted it.) 

On Germany: President Roosevelt: “Our 
objective is seeing that Germany will not 
starve in helping the Soviet get all it can in 
manpower and factories and helping the 
British get all they can in exports to former 
German markets. Therefore, the time has 
come to set up a reparations commission. In 
rebuilding we must get all we can but we 
can’t get it all.” 

“No aggrandizement,” pledged the Atlanti 
Charter. They will “further the enjoyme: 
by all states, great or small, victor or var 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to th 
trade and to the raw materials of the world,’ 
said the Big Three in subscribing to the 
charter. 

In rebuilding Germany, said Mr. Roosevelt 
at Yalta, we must help Russia get all it can 
in manpower and factories and the British 
get all they can in exports to former Ger- 
man markets, “but we can’t get it all.” 

In reporting to Congress when he returned 
from Yalta, Mr. Roosevelt told the American 
people: “We made it clear again at Yalta— 
and I now repeat—that unconditional sur- 
render does not mean the destruction or 
enslavement of the German people. * * * 
It can be a peace—and it will be a peace— 
based on the sound and just principles of the 
Atlantic Charter.” 

The final demise of the Atlantic Charter 
and of any moral force that attended it, we 
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submit, can now be dated accurately to the 
period of the Yalta conference, February 
4-11, 1945. 





THE YALTA PaAPpERS—IV—MYysTERIEs STILL 
UNSOLVED 


Despite the mountain of documents now 
available, the Yalta “whodunit” is still 
several key respects—a mystery. The major 
elements of mystery remaining, moreover, go 
to the heart of two questions still subject to 
angry political debate: (1) The extent to 
which there may have been deliberate be- 
trayal at work in the Yalta Conference, and 
(2) the extent to which the late President 
Roosevelt was justified by arguments of mili- 
tary necessity in making some of the con- 
cessions that have led to such tragic conse- 
quences since. 

We will consider the role of Alger Hiss and 
some of its implications tomorrow. Mean- 
while, let us examine the main case for the 
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sofense: The contention that concessions to 
Russia were made under the pressure of 
ent concessions that would have made the 
whole package a defensible deal if Stalin had 
only kept his word. 

The defense usually given for the conces- 
sions in Europe—which made Poland a Rus- 
sian puppet, put Stalin in a postwar position 
to dominate all Eastern Europe, and made 
such mockery of the idealistic promises of 
the Atlantic Charter—is that Stalin’s armies, 
by the time of Yalta, were already entering 
Germany, and there was nothing we could 
have done to force him to yield more than 
he did on the Polish or related questions. 
By giving him what he demanded there, it is 
held, we kept the Big Three united for the 
peace and even won some Russian conces- 
sions in organizing the UW. N. As for the 

fts to Russia in the Far East, these are 
usually defended on the opposite ground— 
1ot that the Russians were already there, 
but that we needed Russia’s help to save 
American lives in defeating Japan, and these 
were Stalin’s price for giving it. 

The Yalta papers throw much light on 
both these contentions, but they also in- 
tensify the mystery with respect to two cru- 
cial points: 

1. How many of the 1945 Yalta deals were 
really just confirmation of tentative com- 
mitments made at Teheran in late 1943? 

2. Who set the value of Russian participa- 
tion in the Pacific war so high, and on the 
basis of what conflicting estimates of the 
military and strategic situation in the Pa- 
cific? 

On the first point, the Yalta papers are ex- 
tremely suggestive; on the latter, those re- 
leased to date are practically a void. It is 
understood that about one-tenth of the 
Yalta file has been held back—and that most 

f the still-secret papers relate to an Army- 
Navy controversy over how near we were to 
having Japan on the ropes, and whether a 
costly invasion would have to be under- 
taken, and of how high a price we could 
justify paying for Russian help. 

There have been. various claims since the 
war that Japan was already trying to sue for 
peace at the time of Yalta, and that at least 
some members of our high command at Yalta 
knew it or should have known it. But pre- 
cious little light is shed on any of this in 
the papers just released, and there is nothing 
to indicate that Roosevelt himself had any 
other idea but buying Russian participation 
with the concessions he freely gave. 

About the only vigorously dissenting voice 
was that of Britain’s Foreign Secretary Eden: 
“It the Russians decided to enter the war 
against.Japan they would take the decision 
because they considered it in their interest 
that the Japanese war should not be finished 
by the United States and Great Britain 
alone, There was therefore no need for us 
to offer a high price for their participation, 
and if we were prepared to agree to their 
territorial demands in the Far East we should 
see to it that we obtained a good return 
(elsewhere) .”’ 

In the Yalta discussions of the far eastern 
ieal—as in discussions relating to Europe— 
here are vague references again and again 
o tentative pledges given at Teheran. In 
talking about Polish frontiers, for example, 
Roosevelt began: “As I said at Teheran, in 
general I am in favor of the Curzon line.” 
In opening the discussion of a Russian warm- 
water port in China, Stalin “recalled that 
they had discussed that point at Teheran.” 

If the purchase of Russian help in the 
Pacific war must thus be dated back to late 
1943, instead of early 1945, it is conceivable 
that the still-secret Teheran papers could 
put Roosevelt in a better light than do the 
Yalta papers, for this would render some- 
what academic the question whether Japan 
was on the verge of surrender at the later 
date. Certainly Russia at Teheran was ina 
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better position to command a stiff price for 
@ promise of assistance in the Pacific than 
she was at the time of Yalta. 

But if that was a factor in the Far East, 
the reverse was true in Europe. Russia was 
still fighting on her own soil in late 1943 
and was in no position to dictate to us the 
terms for Eastern Europe at Teheran, as it 
is contended she was 14 months later, at 
Yalta. What the Yalta papers, with their 
suggestive cross-references to Teheran, indi- 
cate most clearly is that the grand design 
of Yalta was nearly all implicit in the basic 
decision Roosevelt revealed at Teheran to 
abandon the idealism of the Atlantic Charter 
and the close partnership with Britain, and 
to pin his faith for the future on the mis- 
placed realism of a global deal with Stalin. 

History, in short, cannot begin to close the 


books on Yalta until it has opened all the 
books on Teheran. 





The Yalta Papers—Part 11]—Treason’s 
Role, if Any—History Versus Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
decade since the disastrous conference at 
Yalta, the question has been raised many 
times as to the role of Alger Hiss. In its 
careful and comprehensive analysis of 
the Yalta papers, the Buffalo Evening 
News has suggested what Hiss’ role was. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp editorials bearing on 
this and related points which appeared 
in the News: 

ANY 
THE YALTA PAPERS—V—TREASON’S ROLE, IF 


There is not much support, if any, in the 
Yalta papers for the overdramatized betrayal 
theory which usually pictures Alger Hiss as 
the sinister manipulator, breathing sweet 
treason into the dying Roosevelt's ear, and 
thereby causing him to hand the world to 
Joe Stalin on a platter. But there are deeply 
disturbing implications and puzzling ques- 
tions raised by the role Hiss did play, and by 
the preconference maneuverings of Harry 
Dexter White back home. 

Hiss was there all right, and he was privy 
to every Yalta secret and had access in ad- 
vance to every scrap of advice and data the 
United States State Department took along. 
His was the job of gathering the file together 
to make sure that President Roosevelt was 
fully briefed. Yet the documents released 
last week show him cast as a glorified clerk— 
an ever-present clerk, but not an influential 
adviser, except on matters relating to the 
forthcoming San Francisco conference to 
create the U.N, 


How Hiss came to be chosen for the Yalta 
trip is not clear. Mr. Roosevelt did not plan 
to take him at first, but the delegation was 
gradually enlarged. Presumably he - was 
added by Secretary of State Stettinius be- 
cause of his work at Dumbarton Oaks and 
the importance of that prelude to San Fran- 
cisco in the Yalta discussions. He cannot 
be dismissed as a minor figure. He was 1 
of the 9 Americans present at nearly all the 
plenary sessions of the 3 leaders, saying 
nothing, but taking copious, cryptically ab- 
breviated notes. He was 1 of the 5 or 6 
Americans who attended nearly all of the 
foreign ministers’ meetings, taking notes and 
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sometimes Joining the discussion on matters 
relating to the still-unborn U.N. 

Assuming treasonous intent on the part 
of one so situated, there is no special reason 
for concern over any role these papers show 
Hiss playing in the plenary sessions. A spy 
would do the Russians no good there, for 
Stalin, Molotov and company were right in 
the room, and Roosevelt received little 
nudging from any of his advisers except Harry 
Hopkins. 

Where a spy in Hiss’ spot could have done 
this Nation greatest harm—and Russia most 
good—was in the advance stage of briefings 
and preparations. Consider this January 10, 
1945, memo of a State Department staff 
meeting: “The secretary asked that all mem- 
oranda for the President on topics to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Big Three should 
be in the hands of Mr. Alger Hiss not later 
than Monday, January 15.” 

The subsequent memoranda that crossed 
Hiss’ desk contained all the recommenda- 
tions as to our preferred position on each 
question, where we should be willing to 
compromise if we had to, and what we 
should hold out hardest for. There is noth- 
ing in the papers to indicate that any of 
this file was passed on to Stalin before the 
Yalta sessions started, but no vivid imagi- 
nation is needed to guess how helpful his 
access to it could have been. 

In one other sense, the Yalta papers are 
suggestive, if only faintly, of the way a trea- 
son game could have been played if there 
was that intent. The American delegation, 
as it turned out, was more stubborn and 
diligent in pressing for Soviet concessions on 
procedural questions involving the organiza- 
tion of the U. N. tian on any other general 
subject raised at Yalta. These were the 
issues with which Hiss was officially con- 
cerned, and the ones on which he did some 
fairly vigorous arguing for the American 
position. The Yalta record of give-and-take 
is one in which we did most of the taking 
on these questions of procedure, and most 
of the giving on questions involving the 
strategic control of Europe and Asia. If 
there was any pattern of deliberate betrayal 
at work in the briefing of Mr. Roosevelt 
for Yalta, it is not inconceivable that its 
objective was to magnify the importance of 
the procedural questions in his mind in order 
to minimize the others. 

It is in the preliminaries at home, rather 
than in anything said or done at Yalta, that 
the newly released documents are most sug- 
gestive of disloyalty at the policy-influenc- 
ing level, and these relate not to anyone in 
the State Department but to the eager Treas- 
ury expert, Harry Dexter White, who worked 
closely with Secretary Morgenthau to sell 
Mr. Roosevelt on the dismemberment and 
pastoralizing of Germany. Mr. White had 
better luck with that than with another 
scheme, for a postwar reconstruction loan 
to Russia which, by the strangest of coin- 
cidences, the Soviet Government first re- 
quested 3 days after Secretary Morgenthau 
had suggested it to the President. The cir- 
cumstances hint that Moscow had a pretty 
fair pipeline into the pre-Yalta briefing 
rooms of the American Government. In 
short, the documents now available add no 
weight to the treason theory of Yalta, but 
neither do they quite lay its ghost, 

THE YALTA PAPERS—VI—HISTORY VERSUS 

POLITICs 


History’s interest in the Yalta papers is 
obvious; it simply wants the facts because 
it seeks nothing but the truth. The interest 
of politicians, however, is something else 
again. They favor suppression or disclosure, 
depending on whom the truth will help or 
hurt; they view the record not to see the 
whole truth in context, but to see what can 
most usefully be taken from the context. 


In this series of editorials, our main con- 
cern has been with Yalta as history. In this 
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concluding piece, our purpose is to consider 
some of its broadest political implications. 
First, the domestic political hullabaloo 
over release of the papers: This, as we see 
it, is a phony issue. Why shouldn't they 
have been released? What do they tell but 
the truth? American practice since the Civil 
War has been to release the record of dip- 
lomatic events, usualiy 15 years afterward. 
The Yalta conference has now been the sub- 





ject of raging controversy for 10 years; it 
has intimately affected the life of every 
American. Because of this, Congress 2 years 
ago authorized preparation of the Yalta 


documents, with a view to prompt publica- 
tion: there was no great furore about it then. 

The papers were ready last fall; they were 
withheld until after the election to avoid 
any charge of political timing; they were 
withheld again in December at the request of 
the British. But they had been widely 
enough seen by then so they could not be 
suppressed forever. The confusion that at- 
tended the exact timing of the release is, 
in our view, a tempest in a teapot insofar as 
it affect the basic issue of suppression 
against disck re. 

On that, we are now and always on the side 
of as full and prompt disclosure as is com- 


sure 


patible with our national security. For 
Democrats in particular to take any other 
line is to repudiate the whole Wilsonian con- 


cept of open covenants openly arrived it; it 
is to reject the fundamental concept of ul- 
timate accountability that is corollary to the 
constitutional power of the President to con- 
duct our foreign affairs. 

Second, the international repercussion: 
Here, too, the cleansing power of truth is 
complete answer to the immediate yelps of 
pain. No one is hurt by the Yalta papers 
who did not hurt himself by the character 
he revealed at Yalta. If diplomats are made 
more cautious at future conferences, know- 


ing that what they say may one day have 
to stand the light of history, so much the 
better. If some nations are disillusioned 


at learning what men they have honored as 
friends said about them and did to them 
10 years ago, international relations are less 
well served by leaving the false myths to be 
eroded away by suspicion and rumor than 
by building a cleaner relationship based on 
truth. With every sympathy for the French 
Germans, Poles, Chinese, and others who 
are reminded anew how cavalierly they were 
treated at Yalta, we still don’t know a bet- 
ter foundation than truth about the past on 
which to build a foreign policy for the fu- 
ture 

Third, Republican exploiting of Yalta: 
There is enough legitimate campaign ma- 
terial for Republicans in the Yalta papers 
so they would be very foolish, in our view, 
to continue exploiting the illegitimate. The 
truth does not support the picture of de- 
liberate betrayal that some have painted; 
neither does it support an ostrich-like escape 
to isolationism. What it does disclose is a 
thoroughly shameful enthronement of cyni- 
cism over idealism, of smart-aleck expe- 
diency over principle, of crass power politics 
over morality and justice. 

The Yalta record, in short, is a kind of 
gross caricature of the worst tendencies evi- 
dent throughout the New Deal years in our 
domestic politics. To say that Republican 
politicians should not use that record to 
point up its contrast with the moral tone 
of the Eisenhower administration is to say 
that they should quit trying to win elections. 
But let them remember (1) that Yalta is 
10 years old, (2) that even the Democrats 
under Truman have fought to retrieve some 
of its worst blunders, and (3) that any party 
which uses its obsession with the past to 
dodge the issues of the present isn't going 
to have much future. In short, let the 
GOP comb the Yalta papers for what they’re 
worth, but let them not forget that it is 
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the record of their own present administra- 
tion that will be the main issue of the next 
election. 

Fourth, the Democrats’ dilemma: The 
problem of the Democrats is whether to vacil- 
late between denying and defending the 


Yalta record or to do their best to forget it 
and convince the country that they’ve 
learned its Ie ns. Their fundamental 
choice is between the two “liberal” strains 
in their modern party tradition—the liberal 
idealism of Wilson’s “open covenants” and 
“self-determination” and Roosevelt’s At- 
lantic Charter v us crude political expe- 
diency masquerading as liberalism which 
characterized the New Deal approach to so 
many issues and reached its tragic de- 
nouement at Yalta. It is all very well for 
the Democrats t ay, with Senate Majority 


Let’s talk about what can 
what cannot be undone.” 


Leader JOHN 
be done rat 


It will be bette: r them if they make it 
clear that they have pondered the Yalta 
lessons, and 1}! finished with denying, 


sugar-coating 


made there. 


i covering up the blunders 





Tabulation of a Poll on Questions of 
Current Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to report the outcome of a pub- 
lic-opinion poll conducted among vot- 
ers of Indiana's 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

This is the 5th consecutive year in 
which I have sought to obtain a cross 
section of public thinking on current na- 
tional issues. In this 1955 canvass of 
citizens of east-central Indiana, a total 
of 6,501 marked ballots were tabulated. 
The results, I believe, are fairly indica- 
tive of the prevailing sentiments of vot- 
ers in the Midwest. 

Following are the recorded votes on 10 
questions of current interest: 

Ultimatum to Red China: Free United 
States prisoners or risk naval blockade. 
Favored, 4,301; opposed, 1,419. 

Multi - billion - dollar Federal - State 
program of highway construction: Fa- 
vored, 3,489; opposed, 2,146. 

Three-year extension of reciprocal 
trade with United States tariff reduc- 
tions: Favored, 3,716; opposed, 1,407. 

Raising minimum-wage rate to 90 
cents an hour: Favored, 4,020; opposed, 
2,291. 

Continuance of flexible farm-price 
supports: Favored, 4,038; opposed, 1,644. 

Economic-military aid to free nations 
of Asia: Favored, 3,727; opposed, 1,651. 

Federal aid to school-building con- 
struction: Favored, 3,062; opposed, 2,974. 

Enactment of President’s national re- 
serve plan for military manpower: Fa- 
vored, 3,721; opposed, 1,279. 

Bricker amendment to limit treaty 
powers: Favored, 3,332; opposed, 1,530. 

Increase in rates on air and first-class 
mail: Favored, 2,723; opposed, 3,060. 
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Fifty Years of Distinguished Service to 
God and Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I address this House 
and call to its attention the golden anni- 
versary of a distinguished man of God. 
the beloved Father Hooper, of Hoboken. 
N. J. Appropriately his 50th anniversary 
coincides with the centennial of the city 
of Hoboken. I know Father Hooper per- 
sonally. He has given his life to the 
service of God and his fellow men of a]! 
faiths. He has been called a great priest. 
On March 2 the Hudson Dispatch, a 
leading newspaper of New Jersey, had 
the following editorial concerning this 
good and holy man: 

To HONorR FATHER HOOPER, HOBOKEN, Oo 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The year that Hoboken marked the golden 
anniversary of its incorporation as a cit; 
1905, also happened to be the year that Rey. 
Edward P. Hooper, rector of Holy Innocents 
Episcopal Church in the “mile-square cit} 
was ordained. Quite fittingly, we think, since 
Father Hooper has served Hoboken so well 
during 32 of the 50 years he has been a cler 
his own golden anniversary and the city’s 
centennial will be celerated on the same day, 
March 27. 

A half century of service in any profssion 
or occupation is a remarkably long period 
and an accomplishment deserving of com- 
memoration, and Holy Innocents parish 
arranging a program worthy of this notable 
occasion. On March 27, a high mass will be 
offered at 9:15 a. m., followed by a Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament, w 
Father Hooper as celebrant. A parish recep- 
tion and buffet dinner will be held in the 
church hall at 4 p. m. 

Father Hooper was born and educated 
New York City. After graduating from ( 
College, he had a brief business career befor: 
entering General Theological Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1904, after wh 
he received appointment as curate in Holy 
Innocents Church from the late Rev. Georg¢ 
Ernest Magill, then rector. He was ordained 
as an Episcopalian priest on March 27, 19( 
in Holy Innocents Church by Rt. Rev. R. H 
Weller. 

Holy Innocents Church was founded 
Mrs. Martha Bayard Stevens of the fam 
family so closely related with the history 
and growth of Hoboken. Her son, Col. Ed- 
win A. Stevens II, and Mrs. Stevens, his wilt 
were guests at the reception held in Castle 
Stevens following Father Hooper's ordi! 
tion. 

Serving as curate at Holy Innocents until 
1908, Father Hooper then became rector o! 
Christ Church in Pompton Lakes, at whi 
post he remained until 1915, when he be- 


came rector of Ascension Church in the 
Hudson City section of Jersey City. He re- 


mained there 11 years, during which time 
his leadership resulted in the church debt 
being paid off and in the renovation of t 
edifice. An endowment fund was also estab- 
lished. 

In 1926, when the late Father Magill re- 
tired from Holy Innocents Church and be- 
came rector emeritus, Father Hooper received 
@ call to return to his original parish as 
rector. In the succeeding 29 years, his mi 
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there has been marked by many im- 
ents in the church property and in 
wth of its membership. Father 
er notes particularly the fact that in 
t 2 vears there has been a resurgence 
-h not only in Hoboken but throughout 
¢he world. 
“Tn addition to his splendid service to Holy 
ents and to the community of Ho- 
. as well, Father Hooper has been a 
r of strength at Christ Hospital, Jersey 
He is president emeritus of that in- 
tion, which has a fine record of growth 
, recent years. In his civic work in Mile- 
cquare City, he has been a member and past 
~ resident of Hoboken Kiwanis Club. 
es r best wishes for many more active 
soars in God’s work are extended to one who 
ibored long and well in the vineyard. 
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Congressional Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following petition 
submitted to me by Asa C. Dye, of West 
Plains, Mo.: 

The undersigned citizens and voters of 
Howell County, Mo., respectfully request the 
Senate and House of Representatives to re- 
peal the recently enacted law raising the pay 
of Senators and Representatives. 

Ne believe the amount they formerly re- 

ceived to be sufficient. 
C. Dye, West Plains, Mo.; R. F. 
Deavers, Koshkonong, Mo.; George 
Bartley, James H. Hall, Ira E. Kunkel, 
L. M. Hyder, Troy Franks, T.S. Ferttles, 
West Plains, Mo.; Frank Skaggs, Hattie 
Skaggs, Lanton, Mo.; H. D. Todd, West 
Plains, Mo.; W. R. Roy, Viola, Ark.; 
J. M. Vester, West Plains, Mo.; H. M. 
York, Koshkonong, Mo.; J. M. Mauldin, 
M. D. Risner, West Plains, Mo.; G. W. 
Eidson, Pomona, Mo.; Jim Kentner, 
Koshkonong, Mo.; Wes Lung, West 
Plains, Mo.; Homer Sublett, Viola, 
Ark.; Earl Moore, Day, Ark.; E. V. Kell, 
P. J. Dawson, Walter Dold, West Plains, 
Mo.; B. McHan, A. W. Heinrich, Ho- 
como, Mo.; Ralph Moore, Oeland 
Walker, J. D. Roberson, J. T. Roberson, 
Geo. White, Bert Coble, Daisy Coble, 
W. C. Hodge, West Plains, Mo.; L. C. 
Peterson, Sturkie, Ark.; H. E. Jennings, 
E. L. Jackson, Roy Bissett, E. D. Wal- 
lace, A. E. Hanshaw, J. E. Bell, West 
Plains, Mo.; John R. Potts, Mountain 
View, Mo.; J. F. Russell, Nellie T. Rus- 
sell, W. T. Russell, S. P. Murphy, Doge 
Harris, R. T. Blair, L. E. Dawson, 
Archie L. Glinn, A. E. Smith, Duane 
Brown, R. F. Arrington, C. LB. Decker, 
Lee Smotherman, Adam Turner, Rev- 
erend David, Elmer Sams, C. H. Chrit- 
ton, H. S. Ecton, J. L. Spains, James 
Williams, Roy C. Tedrick, A. W. Ro- 
mans, Odis Fields, Fred Willard, Lottie 
Willard, Jim Johnson, Glen Moore, 
Fred Collins, West Plains, Mo.; Don 
Collins, Dora, Mo.; Letcher Burgess, 
Pomona, Mo.; Leonard Manze, Ive 
Butcher, West Plains, Mo.; Albert Cur- 
rell, Peace Valley, Mo.; Carle T. Tog- 
gart, Rover, Mo.; Forest Smith, Buford 
Skaggs, Donald Lewis, West Plains, 
Mo.; H. H. Redburn, Clarence R. 
Thompson, Thayer, Mo.; Logan Car- 
penter, Everett Malcolm, Lester Davis, 
West Plains, Mo. 


Asa 
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Robert Valeur’s Address Before the Har- 
vard Club of the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an address delivered by 
Robert Valeur, first counselor of the 
French Embassy, at the annual dinner of 
the Harvard Club in Washington, D. C., 
on March 24, 1955. His address includes 
a commentary on the publication of the 
Yalta papers and a forceful review of the 
important part that France has played 
during the many years of international 
strife. 

The address follows: 


President Kavanagh, President Pusey, Sen- 
ator Saltonstall, distinguished guests, gen- 
tlemen, the publication of the Yalta papers 
which was generally heralded in. this coun- 
try as a victory of open diplomacy against 
secret diplomacy affords me an unusual op- 
portunity to speak to you tonight with a 
frankness not usually associated with 
diplomacy, and especially with French diplo- 
macy which from Richelieu to Talleyrand 
and Jules Cambon has stood for the tradi- 
tional approach as against the public forum 
approach of today. Furthermore, as a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club and as a former pro- 
fessor of political science in a great Ameri- 
can university—although jt was not Har- 
vard—I hope you will not resent my ex- 
pressing tonight the sadness I feel in my 
heart, as a Frenchman and as a devoted 
friend of the United States, in the face of 
the criticisms of which France is more and 
more the target and the unfairness with 
which its actions are so often appraised in 
this country and, generally speaking, in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. . 

The publication of the Yalta papers does 
not add very much to what we Knew already 
of the feelings of the Big Three toward the 
smaller nations. Yet, it is not very pleasant 
to have it said in so many words. 

I feel certain though that the French, how- 
ever hurt in their feelings, will never forget 
that President Roosevelt, by campaigning 
against American isolationism as early as the 
Chicago quarantine speech made it possible 
for France to be liberated 1, or possibly 2 
years sooner than would have been otherwise 
the case. And who knows what we would 
have found in France then, if anything at 
all? 

I feel certain also that, although the Yalta 
papers reveal verbal indiscretions toward us 
on the part of the Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, the French people will always 
think of him as the indomitable leader who 
saved our freedom in 1940 and as the valiant 
friend who fought at Yalta so that France 
be given some measure of recognition in 
world councils. 

But when Stalin, resisting Churchill's pro- 
posal, said that: “We cannot forget that in 
this war France opened the gates to the 
enemy,” a remark which did not even elicit 
a mild rebuff on the part of our Anglo-Saxon 
allies, this is really unfair. 

Stalin’s words remind me of what West- 
brook Pegler wrote in 1944: “It is, he said, 
because the sons of the heroes of Verdun 
were not worthy of their fathers that Ameri- 
can boys are being killed on the Normandy 
beaches.” 

Is it really necessary at this time to recall 
that it was France which, on the contrary, for 
a whole 30 years, bore the main burden and 
suffered the heaviest losses and sacrifices in 
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the onslaught of Germany against Western 
civilization? 

Is it really necessary to recall that it was 
the French poilu—and no one criticized then 
his taste for red wine—who did most of the 
fighting on the western front? One million 
and a half were slaughtered. The United 
States’ entry in the war was decisive, but few 
remember that the American Army, through- 
out the fighting of the First Werld War. did 
not fire a single cannon which had not been 
manufactured in the hard-pressed French 
arsenals. 

Victory came. A victory at a high price 
and soon after the armies of democracy had 
paraded under the Arch of Triumph, each 
of the great Allies went his own separate 
way. Great Britain returned to its balance- 
of-power policy, helping Germany’s resurg- 
ence so as to offset France's continental 
influence. The United States went back to 
their traditional isolationism, while accus- 
ing France of militarism. 

As we look back, it seems unfortunate 
that there was not even more militarism 
in France for, obviously, a bigger and better 
French army would have had more of a 
chance in 1940 to keep the gates closed to 
the enemy. 

Yet, the fact remains that, of the three 
great democracies which defeated Germany 
in 1918, the only one which kept a measure 
of preparedness against the eventuality of 
the Germans going once more on the ram- 
page was France; France which had already 
paid more than her share; France which, 
furthermore, was by far much poorer in men 
and resources then Great Britain and, above 
all, the United States. 

Now I assure you that we French, regret 
more than anyone, Westbrook Pegler and 
Stalin included, that we did not defeat the 
Germans in 1940. We would not have to 
eat humble pie * * * as we do now. The 
instability of French cabinets—which, by 
the way, did not prevent the victory of 1918— 
would not occupy such a prominent place 
in American editorials or in Mr. Attlee’s 
speeches in the House of Commons, nor 
would one reaily care whether we drink too 
much wine and not enough milk. * * * 


We doubtless committed fatal tactical and 
strategic errors in the campaign of 1940. 
V2, French, deplore it, but feel no reason 
to be ashamed of it. A year later, Soviet 
Russia, with its 200 million people bent by 
the iron fist of its Communist dictatorship 
into a prodigious war effort, saw its Red 
army smashed to bits by the German Wehr- 
macht and its remnants pushed back to the 
Caucasus, that is to stay three times the 
greatest length of France. 

Even though France in 1940 was badly 
beaten in the field of battle, it honorably 
discharged its international obligations and, 
above all, remained true to its traditional 
mission of being the frontline fighter for the 
freedom of man against any kind of tyranny. 
The deeds of General de Gaulle’s fighting 
French and of the men of the Maquis should 
also be remembered as evidence of the loy- 
alty and valiance of the French people even 
when subjected to the worst sort of duress. 

Yet it took the full might of the United 
States, which, as always, once challenged, 
brought to play its amazing material re- 
sources and indomitable will to win, to bring 
the enemy to bay. This, I assure you, the 
French will never forget. Neither will they 
forget the considerable material assistance 
that America brought them after the libera- 
tion. But, even more than material help, 
what was needed in France then, what is 
needed now, is sympathy and understanding. 
Instead, we are too often faced with doubt, 
suspicion, even irritation or, at least, a 
sentiment of impatience. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, 
for the first time in their history, the Ameri- 
can people do not feel secure within their 
own borders. They have to concern them- 
selves with what is going on in Europe, 
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Africa, or Asia because happenings in these 
continents may vitally affect their own se- 
curity. When the United States reacts with 
such obvious impatience to France's fail- 
ure to ratify the EDC or to the fall of 
France’s Prime Minister, it is less out of 
sympathy toward us than because France's 
attitude and decisions may have serious re- 
percussions on the security of the United 
States. In other words, Americans feel irri- 
tated or impatient with us because we are 
not acting the way they would like us to 
act, as we were irritated with them in the 
thirties because they did not want to open 
their eyes to the danger of nazism. 

The great difference, however, between the 
Americans and the French is in the fact that 
we have been used to insecurity for the past 
2,000 years, whereas it is the first time in your 
history that you feel insecure. The result is 
that, we French feel that your impatience 
with our ways may, at times, be excessive. 
We are a proud old nation and, unlike you, 
we have known tragedy again and again. 
Please be more patient with us; you need us 
as we need you and the best way to get re- 
sults either way is through patience and un- 
derstanding 

Do keep in mind in particular that, if 
things in France are not going as well as you 
and ourselves wish, it is because we were left 
practically alone in 1914 and in 1940 to face 
the German armies and that two wars and 
two occupations in a generation have left 
behind tremendous physical and moral 
wounds. 

Furthermore, in your criticisms of our par- 
liamentary system of government, of its in- 
stability, there seems to be a lack of reali- 
zation that, while you were able—as England 
for that matter—to develop your political in- 
stitutions in the security that two oceans af- 
forded you, our revolution, which was in- 
spired by the same ideals as yours, at once 
prompted attacks from all kings of Europe, 
and as a reaction caused the internal violence 
of the terror and the coming to power of a 
tyrant. We never quite recovered from it. 

It is in the past 3 months, however, that 
doubts and criticisms of France seem to have 
reached a peak in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
These doubts and criticisms stem from the 
protracted debate which took place last De- 
cember in the French National Assembly on 
the ratification of the Paris Accords and from 
the fact that these accords, which grant 
Germany the right to rearm, were finally 
voted with only a slim majority. Many 
Americans concluded that the French Na- 
tional Assembly is irresponsible and that 
France cannot be depended/upon as an ally. 

The problem involved hére is that many 
Frenchmen still feel toward Germany the 
way President Roosevelt did at Yalta. They 
still harbor a profound resentment toward 
the country whose armies have invaded and 
occupied their native land three times in 70 
years. These French look upon Germany’s. 
rearmament in awed dismay and, in insisting 
at this time that Germany be rearmed, the 
American Government has faced the French 
nation with an agonizing problem for the 
French know that their refusal to agree to 
German rearmament would gravely imperil 
their alliance with the United States and, if 
it so happened, the seat thus left empty by 
us—as we were just told in se many words— 
would be taken by Germany. 

Let us put it this way: 

Had the French National Assembly been 
asked to vote separately on the maintenance 
of the American alliance on the one hand and 
on German rearmament on the other, on the 
first issue; that is, the maintenance of the 
American alliance, there would have been a 
unanimous vote, but for the Communists, on 
the second issue there doubtless would have 


been & substantial majority against German 
rearmament. 


The staggering difficulty was that the 
French National Assembly was asked to vote 
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on these two issues, not separately, but 
wrapped up in a single package. 

The very fact that even a small majority 
of the French Assembly was willing to set 
aside its resentment of Germany and its fear 
of German rearmament, to ratify the Paris 
Accords, thus saving the Franco-American 
alliance, is the greatest token of friendship 
that France has given the United States in a 
long time and compelling proof of France’s 
unfailing loyalty to its 175-year-old Ameri- 
can alliance 

Whatever the danger involved, once more 
France is true to her commitments. Behind 
the apparent instability of her politics, there 
is a profound stability in her policies. Be- 
yond the amazing ups-and-downs of her 
history, France always emerges anew, 4 
stronghold of freedom in a world of confu- 
sion. Even the Germans could not bring 
themselves to destroy Paris and you, our 
friends since always, cannot lose faith in 
the only great power which has always been 
your ally. 

I am aware as much as anyone that, after 
all, this is past history and that bygones 
should be bygones. Then, according to 
your American expression: “Where do we 
go from here?” 

May I say that after a grave setback, 
France's curve is decidedly up. In the politi- 
cal field, she doubtless killed the EDC but 
produced the Schuman plan and made it 
work, and is now completing the ratification 
of the Paris Accords. Just quoting from last 
Monday’s “New York Times” may I add 
that: “When former French Premier 
Mendés-France, during his visit to the United 
States several months ago, proposed a Big 
Four meeting in May, his idea was received 
somewhat cooly at the State Department. 
But there are indications that the adminis- 
tration now believes an early meeting might 
be useful.” 

In the economic field, France’s industrial 
production rose by nearly 10 percent in 1954. 
Your investments in France in the form of 
Marshall plan aid and technical assistance 
are beginning to pay off. 

Last year France’s balance of trade and 
balance of payment improved so much that 
we have been leading the European Payment 
Union nations in gold gain. The recent dis- 
covery of what seems to be an important oil 
field in France shouJd improve further our 
foreign exchange situation. 

Our industrial and scientific techniques are 
again tops. In 1954 we set new speed records 
for electric trains as well as new and fantas- 
tic records for deep sea diving. We won the 
contract for the 300-ton magnet for the 
synchrocyclotron of the great European 
Laboratory for Nuclear Physics in Geneva— 
another French initiative—against the com- 
petition of the best firms in Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland. Our 
French-built military aircraft is of such a 
quality that we have received large orders 
of “Ouragan” interceptors from abroad and 
even from a member of the British Com- 
monwealth. We are building the first oil 
refinery in Brazil and all over the world 
bridges made with the newly discovered 
French process of precontracted concrete. 
You will be interested to know that French 
navy yards are building 264,000 tons of tank- 
ers for United States concerns. 

The French even defeated, 3 weeks ago, the 
English rugby team on its own ground. 

Most of all, we haven't had a serious strike 
in a year and a half and the French cur- 
rency and prices have remained remarkably 
stable for nearly 3 years. 

And last, but not least, there is a renais- 
sance in French poetry. As poetry is, with 
music, the most instinctive expression of a 
nation’s soul, this is a good omen that 
France is once more resurging, full of fresh 
vitality and bristling with new ideas. 

One reason for this resurgence may be 
that France is presently undergoing a tre- 
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mendous revolution: France which, for oye 
a century, had a stationary population, noy 
has the highest birthrate in Western Eur pe 
France which was ruled by older me: 
had the conservative outlook which 
with old age, feels now a new blood t 
bing in its veins. It is this new blood whic, 
is helping the French to shed old prejudices 
and resentments. It is this new blood whic, 
enables the French to conceive new idea 
to work out new techniques. It is this ney 
blood which is making it possible to put ay 
end to the fratricidal feud between France 
and Germany. It is this new blood which 
alone can cause, soon we hope, much neede; 
changes in the constitutional setup of the 
country. 

Gentlemen, France is beginning once more 
to look forward. Let us hope that she may 
be again, as happened in the past, a beacop 
of light in this confused world. 


LOes 








More Errors in the Hoover Report on Gov. 
ernment Lending Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to a let- 
ter sent by the National Foreign Trade 
Council pointing up another of the many 
serious errors in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report on Government iending 
agencies. That leaves just about noth- 
ing right in that report. 

The letter follows: 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER, 

Chairman, Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of tlie 
Government, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Sir: In its section on the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington the recent re- 
port of the Commission on Organization o! 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
entitled “Lending, Guaranteeing, and Insur- 
ance Activities,” states that “many author- 
ities such as our task force and the National 
Foreign Trade Council take the attitude 
that the normal banking facilities of the 
country are ample to finance exports and 
imports.” We feel that this statement in- 
dicates a misconception as to the position 
of the National Foreign Trade Council re- 
garding the Export-Import Bank. 

The National Foreign Trade Council was 
one of the foremost organizations urging 
the creation of the Export-Import Bank 
and it has supported successive measures 
for continuing the bank as a permanent 
institution and for expanding its facilities 
so that it could adequately render needed 
services in the financing of American [or- 
eign trade. We feel that the Export-Import 
Bank has an important and necessary role 
to fill in supplementing facilities provided 
by private financial institutions in financing 
the foreign trade of this country. We re- 
gard this supplementary service of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank as of particular impor- 
tance in assuring intermediate-term and 
long-term financing for American foreign 
trade. 

The position of the National Foreign Trade 
Council in regard to the Export-Import Bank 
has been set forth in the final declarations 
of many national foreign-trade conventions 
sponsored by the Council. The final deciara- 
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¢ the national foreign-trade convention 

eid in 1953, for example, stated in part: 
“the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
in the words of the 1945 amendment to 
.ct creating it, an instrumentality de- 
ed ‘to aid in financing and to facilitate 
rts and imports and the exchange of 
ities between the United States or 
f its territories or insular possessions 
| any foreign country or the agencies or 
nals thereof.’ In keeping with this 
the Export-Import Bank, in cases 
where adequate accommodations are not 
lable through private financial institu- 
ti _ can play a highly useful role in pro- 
viding intermediate-term financing for 
american exporters and importers, preferably 
th the cooperation and participation of 
» private institutions. It can also be 
ful, under similar circumstances, in pro- 
x longer term financing for the pur- 
chase, by entities located abroad, of needed 
materials and equipment of United States 
origin. If this financing is made available 
I 








in line with the courageous approach the 

ink has taken in previous years, American 

iders and investors can thereby be afforded 
a better opportunity to maintain their posi- 
tion against foreign competitors, whose gov- 
ernments are providing them with generous 
assistance for the development and expan- 
sion of their activities. 

“The Convention commends the manage- 

t of the bank for the care it has exer- 
cised in screening loan applications, and for 
the emphasis it has given to the need for 
fundamental soundness and productivity in 
the undertakings involved. It also com- 
mends the management for its adherence to 
the concept that the increased production 
and trade it has endeavored to stimulate can 
best be fostered through the development of 
enterprises under private operation and con- 
trol. It is worthy of commendation, fur- 
thermore, that, in serving the interests of 
American foreign traders, the bank has, at 
the same time, so managed its affairs as to 
show a profit.” 

In calling for a rededication to the orig- 
inal purposes for which the Export-Import 
Bank was created and for active implementa- 
tion of these purposes, the 1953 convention 
stated: “It is, of course, equally important 
the bank reaffirm its policy of not 
undertaking operations which commercial 
banks are themselves willing to finance on 
reasonable terms. 

“The Convention emphasizes that the 
American foreign trader cannot look to any 
international agency as a substitute for the 
Export-Import Bank for the financial ac- 
commodation he requires.” 

A pronouncement relating to the Export- 
Import Bank similar to that of the 1953 
convention was also made by the National 
Foreign Trade Convention held in November 
1954. That convention stated: 

“The great bulk of American exports and 
imports is financed either by the private 
enterprisers themselves who undertake the 
transactions involved or by private financial 
institutions whose facilities are available for 
the purpose. In some cases, however, it is 
recognized that the national interest would 
be served by the development of trade oppor- 
tunities which depend for their realization 
upon intermediate - term or long - term 
financing facilities which private institu- 
tions are not providing out of their own 
resources. In this area the Export-Import 

ank, working preferably with the coopera- 
tion and participation of these private in- 
Stitutions, can play @ useful and welcome 
role, and its operations are held to be com- 
plementary to rather than in conflict with 
the predominant role that is played by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

“The convention is gratified by the action 
taken by the Congress in amending the 
Export-Import Bank Act to provide for an 
‘naependent management of the bank under 


that 
tonal 
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a board of directors, for representation of 
the bank on the National Advisory Council, 
and for an increase of $500 million in the 
bank’s lending authority. It believes that 
the Export-Import Bank has done a com- 
mendable job, over the years, in promoting 
our foreign trade, and it holds that the 
amendments to the act now in force should 
further enhance the bank’s usefulness. 

“The convention commends the manage- 
ment of the bank for its adherence to the 
concept that the increased volume of busi- 
ness it seeks to stimulate can best be fos- 
tered through the development of enterprises 
under private operation and control. It 
holds that the American foreign trader can- 
not look to any international agency as a 
substitute for the Export-Import Bank for 
the financial accommodation he may, upon 
occasion, legitimately require. It believes 
that the bank, in serving as an essential 
and effective instrumentality for the financ- 
ing of American foreign trade, can operate 
in harmony with the foreign policy objec- 
tives of the United States in a manner which 
is beyond the province of any international 
organization.”’ 

In view of the above and of our 20 years 
of active support of the Export-Import Bank, 
we can find no justification for the statement 
made in the report of the Commission that 
the National Foreign Trade Council “takes 
the attitude that the normal banking facili- 
ties of the country are ample to finance 
exports and imports.” We, therefore, re- 
spectfully request that appropriate steps be 
taken to correct the erroneous impression 
conveyed by this report as to the position 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. In 
view of the importance which we attach to 
this matter, we are taking the liberty of 
sending copies of this letter to the other 
members of the Commission and to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ROBERT F. LOREE, 
Chairman. 





Strength and Caution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing a great deal of talk at this time 
about the possibility of a Big Four meet- 
ing. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial of timely interest 
entitled “Strength and Caution,” from 
the Daily Mirror, New York, March 29, 


1955: 
STRENGTH AND CAUTION 


In the wake of French approval for the 
rearmament of West Germany, it was dis- 
closed by our State Department Monday that 
quite active consultations are going on 
among Britain, the United States, and France 
concerning a possible Big Four meeting. 

President Eisenhower has already indicated 
he is not going to rush into any big-power 
conferences and the current consultations 
presage no such hasty action. 

That is just as well. When we have rushed 
into such meetings in the past, we usually 
got the worst of it—witness Yalta and Pots- 
dam. 

Much groundwork remains to be done. 
We must, as President Eisenhower is well 
aware, be absolutely sure that such a con- 
ference will serve definite purposes and not 
just become a sounding board for Soviet 
propaganda, 
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But it is intriguing to note that Soviet 
Premier Bulganin is receptive to the con- 
ference idea. 

Previously, the Soviet stand was that a 
conference would be useful only if the West 
refrained from the completion of the NATO 
alliance and the Paris pacts, and would be 
useless if they went through—as they are 
now going through. 

Nobody knows what Bulganin’s apparent 
amenity in this respect means. From past 
experience, we are entitled to be skeptical 
and to weicome the Soviet receptiveness 
with caution. But we need not fear it. 

The West gains both psychological and 
military strength by the French action. 

And strength and caution must be our 
watchwords in any dealings with the 
Kremlin. 





Textile Industry of the United States 
Loses Foreign Markets and Is Threat- 
ened by Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of the Textile 
Workers Union of America before the 
Senate Labor Committee: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 

LOSES FOREIGN MARKETS AND Is THREAT- 

ENED BY IMPORTS 


(By Solomon Barkin, research director, 
TWUA-CIO) 


The stability of the textile industry has 
been seriously affected, both by the loss of 
export markets and the displacement of 
American production by imports. These 
have tended to aggravate the internal ad- 
justment being affected in the United States 
through rising productivity, mergers, changes 
in types of apparel, interfiber competition 
and other significant developments which 
are reducing domestic employment and the 
demand for textile products. 


1. Loss of export markets: The American 
textile industry has, since 1947, suffered 
large losses in export markets and these are 
likely to continue to contract. During that 
year, the United States exported 1.5 billion 
square yards of cotton fabrics and 250 mil- 
lion square yards of synthetic fabrics. This 
volume has been drastically reduc2d: in 1953 
exports were 621 million square yards of cot- 
tons and 198 million square yards of syn- 
thetic fabrics. In 1954, the export volume 
was even smaller: 605 million square yards 
of cottons and 200 million square yards of 
synthetics. ‘ 

The primary American export markets are 
in Canada, the Philippines, Cuba, Latin 
America and South Africa. As for Canada, 
to which one-third of our cotton exports 
are sent, our market is now threatened by 
the new trade treaty to be consummated 
under the GATT agreement which will per- 
mit Japanese textiles to compete with Amer- 
ican imports under very favorable conditions. 
We are likely to lose a substantial part of 
the market. As for the Philippines and 
Cuba, we enjoy a preferential position. Our 
exports to be Philippines are duty free. But 
this position is tied to a trade which has 
a terminus and considerable pressure exists 
for the elimination of this condition. Our 
preferential tariff position in Cuba has been 
threatened several times by the Japanese. 
In the other countries, our position is like- 
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wise insecure. It is dependent upon tariff 
rates as well as competition, primairly from 
Japan and now India in the cotton field. 
Our exports to Indonesia are completely re- 
lated to the foreign-aid program and are 
likely to be terminated and substituted by 
Japanese or Indian textiles. There is no 
doubt that the volume of textile exports will 
continue to shrink. 

2. Displacement by imports: Several divi- 
sions of the textile industry have felt the 
impact of imports most seriously. They are 
the woolen and worsted; woven carpets and 


rugs; screen prints; cordage and soft and 
hard fiber industries. 
(a) Woolen and worsted industry: This 


industry has been beset by many difficulties 
which have shrunk employment in broad- 
woven fabric mills from a total of 122,500 
production workers in 1947 to 100,000 work- 
ers in 1949; to 89,000 workers in 1951; to 
78.000 workers in 1953; and an estimated 
number of some 50,000 workers at the pres- 
ent time. Most of this reduction is due to 
the diminished use of woolen and worsted 
textiles, but imports have aggravated an 
otherwise difficult position. Woolen and 
worsted imports have constituted a rising 
proportion of American production, reach- 
ing its peak in 1953 when 24.3 million square 
yards were imported constituting 5.3 percent 
of domestic proportion. In 1954, the imports 
were 19.2 million square yards, comprising 
5 percent of the domestic production. 

These imports have been serious because 
they have continued to hit hard at a shrink- 
ing industry Moreover, they have provided 
competition for the older divisions of the 
industry. The competition has been keenest 
for the finer qualities of worsteds and wool- 
ens. Thus those sectors which have the 
greatest chance of surviving in the domestic 
interfiber competition have been impaired 
by competition from abroad. 

We have not been able to get relief from 
the Tariff Commission under the provision 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which permits increasing the tariff 
rate on 
percent of average annual domestic produc- 
tion. We have urged, to no avail, that the 
Tariff Commission interpret the above stipu- 
lation so that each class of fabric be con- 
sidered separately, by weight, in computing 
the 5-percent limitation; we have also main- 
tained that production of fabrics for Govern- 
ment orders should not be included in the 
domestic production averages since imports 
are not competitive with these fabrics. 

(b) Woven carpets and rugs: Similarly in 
the woven carpet and rug industry imports 
have compounded difficulties resulting from 
the shrinkage in the industry. During the 
postwar peak, 1948, 89 million square yards 
were produced, but this volume has declined 
so that output in 1953 was only 67 million 
square yards, and in 1954, 55 million square 
yards. In the meantime the volume of im- 
ports have risen In 1948 (peak production 
year) imports were only 1.6 million square 
yards, whereas in 1953, it was 3.3 million 
square yards, or 5 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, and in 1954 imports were 2.9 million 
square yards, again 5 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. 

A particularly aggravating feature of these 
imports is that they are concentrated on 
wilton or jacquard carpets, which have been 
least affected by domestic competition from 
the tufted carpets, the principal cause for the 
reduction in the sales of axminster and some 
of the velvet-carpet markets. Again, we have 
an illustration of imports threatening the 
very areas of the domestic industry which 
have been most stable. 

(c) Screen-printed scarves: The screen- 
printed scarf industry, which employed 2,000 
screen-printing employees, hundreds of sew- 
ing employees in New York City, and thou- 
sands in Puerto Rico, has been virtually elim- 
inated by the refusal of the President to sup- 
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port the Tariff Commission's recommenda- 
tions for higher rates for this industry. (See 
original and supplementary reports to the 
President on Escape-Clause Investigation 
No. 19 under the provisions of sec. 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951.) 

(d) Hard-fiber cordage and twine: The de- 
structive effect of tariff reductions upon 
American industry is further underscored by 
the hard-fiber cordage and twine industry. 
Binder twine has been on the duty-free list 
for many yea! Baler twine was put on the 
free list by a 1951 act of Congress. The re- 
sult has been that imports have risen strik- 
ingly in these areas, as have wrapping twine 
and rope, where low duties prevail. 

Imports have risen in volume from 41.4 


million pounds in 1948 to 106.7 million 
pounds in 1951 to 123 million pounds in 
1953. In the first 10 months of 1954, im- 





ports were 138 million pounds. 

Imports were only 14.8 percent of United 
States production in 1948, but the propor- 
tion rose steadily to 35.7 percent in 1952, 
to 47 percent in 1953; and for the first 10 
months of the year, the proportion was 73 
percent. Domestic private production for 
the year 1953 was 245 million pounds, a drop 
of 95 million pounds from 1951. In the 
first 10 mont 1954 the volume was 177 
million. The proportion of imports to Amer- 
ican production for the respective products 
in the first 10 months of 1954 were as follows: 
wrapping twine, 130 percent; binder twine, 
3,141 percent; baler twine, 96 percent; and 
rope, 7.2 pe An industry so vital to 
American defense is being undermined by 
imports. 

(e) Cotton textile industry: Cotton textile 
imports had constituted an insignificant pro- 
portion of American production through the 
entire postwar years. American manufac- 
turing productivity had been able under 
existing modest tariff rates to maintain its 
domestic market. In 1953, the volume of 
imports was only 64 million yards. During 
the first 8 months of 1954, the volume again 
was low, amounting to 38 million square 
yards. The prevailing great fear and alarm 
resulted from the large imports during the 
last 4 months of 1954 when the Japanese 
deliberately pressed exports to the United 
States. From a volume of 21.5 million square 
yards for the first 8 months, we find the im- 
ports shifted to 30 million square yards for 
the last 4 months. Particularly serious was 
the fact that these included substantial vol- 
umes of combed goods which alerted the 
American industry to the new threat, and 
a large volume of velveteens. The great con- 
cern in this field is that liberalization of the 
tariff rates would spell a real volume of im- 
ports. Imports to date have been disturb- 
ing at times of weak markets when the low- 
price imports have further depressed the 
market or held back recovery. The second 
fear is the proposal for a double price sys- 
tem for raw cotton which will permit foreign 
producers to utilize American cotton at 
lower than American prices and thereby pro- 
vide a second advantage beyond their cur- 
rent low wages, namely, low material costs, 
and thereby encourage further imports. 

In view of the demoralization of the tex- 
tile industry, a new burden of adjustment 
and displacement is already imposed on tex- 
tile workers. Because of the rising produc- 
tivity in the industry, which has already 
resulted in the displacement of tens of 
thousands of employees, the fact is that such 
increases will ultimately reduce costs of 
manufacture within this industry and for- 
eign producers will not be able to maintain 
& permanent foothold in our market. Their 
temporary gains may lead them into futile 
efforts, expansion and diversion, with un- 
profitable ultimate consequences. 

We urge that no further reductions be 
made in tariff rates for textile items. An 
exemption should be granted in the bills now 
under consideration in the Congress respect- 
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ing reciprocal trade and no further conces. 
gions should be given on textiles in th, 
negotiations with Japan or in any subseque; 
negotiations of trade treaties with othe 
countries. 








In Fairness to All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
this thought-provoking letter from Mr 
John L. Gunkelman, of R. F. Gunkelman 
& Sons, Fargo, N. Dak., wholesale dealer; 
in feeds, fertilizer, seed corn, grain, agri. 
cultural chemicals, and seed. 

Mr. Gunkelman has had long experi. 
ence in farm problems which qualifies 
him to speak with authority on thi 
topic: 


| 
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R. F. GUNKELMAN & Sons 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 15, 1955 
Representative Orro E. KRUEGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter I recently wrote to President 
Eisenhower, and I assure you with no delu- 
sions that it might ever reach him. Hoy. 
ever, I thought it might be referred to one 
of the agricultural economists that must be 
giving him this false advice to date. 

In dealing with the farmers, as I am sure 
you are aware already, we find that they 
still do want to believe in their President 
and indicate a reluctance to lose faith in 
him. I believe this is due to the fact that 
they supported him on the basis of his 
sincerity and idealistic approach to all prob- 
lems. With this in mind, they feel that he 
has an inborn sense of justice in dealing 
with his people and still think that he wil 
right this situation. 

However, he is getting an incorrect im- 
pression, I am sure, of just how serious the 
farmers’ comparative well-being is when it 
is considered alongside that of the other 
principal segments of our economy, and | 
feel that it is in this comparison of | 
tion with those of his fellowman rather t 
the comparison of where he might be t 
in relation of the 1930’s is where the mis- 
understanding is arising. 

I know you are doing everything humanly 
possible to bring this story home to 
As one of his supporters, I had finally come 
to the point where I had to get it off my 
chest. For the farmers’ sake, for President 
Eisenhower's sake, and for the sake of the 
Republican Party, I hope he sees the 
before it is too late. a 

With best personal wishes, A 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN L. GUNKELM 
FEBRUARY 28, 1955 
The PRESENT OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have long bee! 
of your most ardent admirers, enthus 
supporter, and willing worker. I am happy) 
to say that I still am, but do feel that 
time to speak out frankly concerning what 
I feel to be one of your most serious sit 
tions facing you as President of the Unite 
States today. 

This, I sincerely feel to be a situation in 
which the American farmer finds himself 4 
the present time. I would like to pr: 
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my remarks by saying that I am not an anti- 
Benson Man; in fact, I have supported your 
overall agricultural program and defended 
it in many instances during the past 2 years; 
put I feel in relation to other segments of 
our economy, that your present program is 
unduly rushed and severe in its nature and 
its consequences. I am not a farmer myself, 
put our firm operates country elevators, and 
a wholesale seed and grain business in which 
we come in contact with farmers throughout 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minne- 
: ta, and I feel for the most part, that each 
and every one of these farmers have sin- 
cerely respected you for your idealistic hon- 

ty and fairness in contrast to many po- 
al figures. They still today want to be- 
lieve in you and your program, They are 
reluctant to lose faith in the fact that you 
will lead them through to ultimate victory 
and a sound economic base on which they 
can develop their agriculture in the future. 

However, in the face of continued indus- 

trial prosperity, increased wages to labor, 
increased prosperity of professional men— 
the farmer is beginning to lose faith that he 
s receiving equal treatment with relation 
to these other large segments of our econ- 
omy. If this natural reluctance to lose faith 
in &@ man whom they have admired and 
respected is overcome by virtue of their ne- 
essity to protect their God-given right for 
equality in governmental action, I am sure it 
will not only spell defeat for the Republican 
Party, but far more seriously in my eyes it 
will explode the confidence of the average 
man in a President to whom they have dedi- 
cated their loyalty by virtue of their sincere 
belief in his highest qualities of leadership 
and God-given ability. 
If you were to look at the position of the 
American farmer in relation to the 1930's, 
Iam sure you would consider their position 
one to be envied. However, this is not a 
true measuring stick, or one to be used by 
most people. Human nature makes us meas- 
ure our relative position by virtue of what 
our neighbor has and how he has prospered 
today. 
ing man, the businessman, the professional 
man, and what he is enjoying under our 
bountiful standard of living in America, it 
is then that he feels that he is not receiving 
his fair share of the national income; and 
it is on this basis, and this basis alone, that 
you can treat the American farmer and fig- 
ure out what our agricultural program 
should be. As long as we continue to sub- 
sidize industry to bring prosperity to this 
segment of economy; as long as we foster a 
prosperous laboring man and professional 
man, then we must also subsidize the Ameri- 
can farmer so as to keep him at a par with 
the other segments of our economy. If any 
one segment is to be let down, it must be 
let down in proportion with the other seg- 
ments of the economy, or must be supported 
in proportion to the other segments of 
the economy if you are to have fair treat- 
ment of your people, and a people who are 
satisfied with their position in relation to 
their neighbor. 

I know that this letter may never reach 
you; but if it should, I cannot urge you too 
Strongly to investigate the position of the 
American farmer in relation to the position 
of his fellow man, and once this investiga- 
tion is made, I am sure that in fairness 
and justice to the American farmer, you will 
take the steps necessary to keep his standard 
of living in proportion to those in industry, 
labor, and the professions. Yours is not an 
enviable position, I realize, but I sincerely 
hope that with the ability you have shown 
in the past to analyze situations and make 
the correct move, that you will again demon- 
strate this leadership and ability, and make 
the correct move to avoid the disaster that 
I feel, and that many others feel, confronts 
you. 








When the farmer looks at the labor- | 
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May God bless you in your deliberations, 
and guide you to the correct decisions dur- 
ing your term as President of the United 
States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun L, GUNKELMAN. 





A Great American Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to pay 
tribute to a truly great American—the 
late John W. Davis, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

A member of the staff of the Clarks- 
burg Exponent, Clarksburg, W. Va., who 
knew Mr. Davis so well over the period 
of his great career, has paid tribute to 
this great man far beyond my ability to 
do so. His remarks in the form of an 
editorial under the caption, “A Great 
American Dies,” is as follows: 

A GREAT AMERICAN DIES 


(Note for readers: In the following article 
a member of the Exponent news staff pays 
tribute to John W. Davis, an internationally 
known Clarksburger who died Wednesday in 
a Charleston, S. C., hospital.) 


John W. Davis, distinguished native son 
of Clarksburg and internationally known 
statesman, lawyer, and orator, is dead, and 
our city, his birthplace, is sad. 

The world mourns as the word of the 
passing of this great man is made known, 
and here in his hometown among the hills 
there’s a feeling of sorrow that is particu- 
larly acute. 

As a lad Mr. Davis was popular in Clarks- 
burg and the citizens affectionately called 
him John. As a young man he practiced in 
the local courts and took part in the politi- 
cal and civic life of the community. He 
became a member of the West Virginia House 
of Delegates, a start in a political career 
which was to bring him the highest honor 
of the Democratic Party, that of the party’s 
nomination for President of the United 
States. 

Clarksburg relatives and friends fondly re- 
call John W.’s intermittent visits here after 
his political endeavors and his legal prac- 
tice kept him in Washington and New York 
most of the time. The middle-aged and 
older residents of Clarksburg remember the 
homecoming of 1924, when John W. delivered 
an eloquent address from a specially con- 
structed rostrum in Goff Plaza in accepting 
the nomination for the Presidency. 

No one, not even in a political campaign, 
ever questioned the integrity of John W. 
Davis. He was honest to the nth degree, 
and in and out of political campaigns and 
in and out of the courtroom he pursued his 
beliefs with eloquent argument and dili- 
gence almost without parallel. . 

Politically, we had sometimes differed with 
him, especially in recent years, when he be- 
came more of an independent in politics. 
But though we differed with his political 
views, we knew that he was sincere in his 
opinions and in his public stands and we 
respected him for it. Our columns always 
spoke favorably of him. 

Elsewhere John W. Davis will be remem- 
bered because of the 1924 political campaign, 
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his service at /the Court of St. James, his 
friendship for Woodrow Wilson, and the lat- 
ter’s great dependence upon him for advice, 
his work as a ¢onstitutional lawyer, and his 
ability as an grator,. 

We Clarksburgers will remember him for 
those things,| too. But we'll also think 
kindly of the days when he took to the hus- 
tings here as a|successful candidate for Con- 
gress, of the capes he tried in the local courts, 
of his remarksjat public meetings, and of his 
intermittent visits back home. We'll re- 
member that when he visited here he regu- 
larly looked up an old colored man who had 
befriended him in his boyhood days and 
secretly gave him a few dollars. We'll think 
of his homespun philosophy and of the fact 
that while he spent most of the past 40 years 
away from Clarksbu.<g, he always considered 
this his hometow::. 

We'll remember fim as having been one of 
us and we'll always be proud to tell those 
we may visit in other States that we're from 
the hometown of John W. Davis. We'll 
think of Mr. Davis as a hometown boy who 
went to the city and not only made good 
but attained political and legal heights such 
as few Americans have known. He was one 
of the greatest of noted Americans. True, 
he didn’t become President of the United 
States, but the history of America un- 
doubtedly would have been different had this 
kind and sagacious man spent a few years at 
the helm of our Government. 

It is often said among those in the legal 
profession that John W. Davis had argued 
more cases before the Unitec States Supreme 
Court than any other attorney in the Na- 
tion’s history, with the possible exception of 
Daniel Webster. He had been counsel in 
some of the Nation’s most important legal 
battles, among them the case in which he 
successfully resisted Government seizure of 
the steel mills. 

It is unfortunate that John W. Davis has 
lost his greatest debate—that with death. 
We are told that as he seemed on the road 
to recovery a short time before death, he ex- 
pressed the desire to go home. He doubtless 
looked forward to more service for his fellow 
man. 

His lifetime is over, but John W. Davis’ 
wise counsel has left an indelible mark on 
the history of the Nation, and his friendli- 
ness and natural love for his neighbors have 
placed his name forever in the hearts and 
minds of Clarksburgers. For generations to 
come folks of this city will be telling 
strangers they meet elsewhere that they're 
from the hometown of John W. Davis. 





Protection Against Unprovoked Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
give protection against unprovoked vio- 
lence to all of the uniformed members 
of our Armed Forces. 

The net effect of this bill is to make 
the unprovoked assault upon our mili- 
tary personnel a Federal offense, if com- 
mitted while such personnel are engaged 
in the performance of duty or on ac- 
count of the performance of duty. Per- 
sons charged with such assault could be 
tried in a Federal court. It would pro- 
vide protection to all our servicemen and 
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especially those servicemen belonging to 
minority groups, who in certain locali- 
ties of our Nation might be the object 
of prejudice. It would extend the same 
protection to all wearers of the uniform 
of our country which we now extend to 
the Coast Guard, and to many other Fed- 
eral officers and employees, ranging from 
marshal and game wardens to meat in- 
spectors. 

Police protection in many localities 
where we maintain large concentrations 
of servicemen is inadequate. We there- 
fore must rely on military policemen, 
who, if they are to maintain order must 
be given adequate protection against 
bodily harm. This bill would assure that 
persons guilty of assault upon any of our 
military personnel on duty would be 
promptly apprehended and prosecuted. 

The Department of Defense has in the 
past formally endorsed this proposal. I 
hope and believe their éndorsement will 
be forthcoming in this instance. 

As we approach the consideration of 
any type of universal military training 
program or expanded Reserve program 
the need for such protection becomes 
more important. 

It is my fervent hope that this Con- 
rress will give its swift consideration to 
providing the protection which our mil- 
itary personnel need. 





Is the Working Family To Be Ignored in 
Present Administration Tax Policy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted to insert in the body of the Rrec- 
ORD a statement, herewith are my views 
covering generally the present situation 
with regard to taxation. 

I cannot bring myself to agree to the 
conference report on H. R. 4259, to be 
presented tomorrow for consideration. 

To do so will cruelly deny modest tax 
relief designed to benefit the needy fam- 
ily in the lower income brackets, while 
at the same time the “fat-cat’’ Repub- 
lican Revenue Act of 1954 will continue 
to drain off billions in tax benefits pre- 
dominately to large business, dividend 
recipients and wealthy individuals. 


It is arrant fiscal irresponsibility, we 
are lectured from high administration 
places, to give modest tax relief to lower- 
income families—to give a direct tax sav- 
ing of $20 each to the father and mother 
and for each dependent child, so that 
the relief will be more effectively felt 
at the lower-income levels where the 
family burden presses the heaviest. 

But—so goes the lecture from the 
same high administration sources—it is 
an act of high ennobled statesmanship, 
contributing to the welfare and stabil- 
ity of every humble home and fireside, 
to give unbounded tax relief to big cor- 
porations, coupon clippers, and wealthy 
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individuals as was done last year in the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

I and other Members on my side of 
the aisle took the floor many times last 
year and this to protest the one-sided 
character of that 1954 act, particularly 
as to its dividend credit tax bonanza and 
its distorted and swollen depreciation 
tax allowances to corporations. 

The dividend-credit provision of that 
1954 act—the special-tax reduction for 
coupon clippers—will cost $362 million 
a@ year. Eighty percent of that relief 
will go to the six-tenths of 1 percent 
of American families who own four- 
fifths of all publicly held stock. Ninety- 
two percent of American families own no 
stock and get no benefit. Less than 4 
percent of all taxpayers—those with in- 
comes over $10,000—receive 76 percent 
of all dividend income. And eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of all American fam- 
ilies—those with incomes over $25,000— 
get 55 percent of all dividend income. 

I ask, is it a token of fiscal responsi- 
bility that special-tax relief be accorded 
a favored limited group of dividend re- 
cipients—the unearned income class— 
but even most modest relief be denied 
the mass of taxpayers who work and toil 
for earned income? 

The special depreciation allowances 
granted by last year’s tax bill—thinly 
disguised special tax credits for in- 
creased corporate dividends or favored 
capital-gains benefits to stockholders on 
corporate reinvestment of tax-free earn- 
ings—will continue to cost billions in re- 
duced Federal revenues for a generation. 
Expert students of intricate tax maneu- 
vers and business finance estimate that 
by the year 1960 the United States Treas- 
ury would be losing, at present levels of 
gross national product, about $3 billion 
per year as a result of these new depre- 
ciation provisions if current tax rates 
on business remain the same. The same 
sources estimate that by 1955 the tax 
loss would rise to more than $5 billion 
per year, and it would continue to rise 
thereafter. I commend to the attention 
of the Members the revealing study of 
Depreciation Under the New Tax Law, 
by Robert Eisner, published in the Har- 
vard Business Review for January 1955, 
and reprinted in the Recorp of March 11 
at page 2264. 

But when the 1954 act was under con- 
sideration and even as of recent date, 
we were told in solemn assurance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other ad- 
ministration fiscal pundits who now lec- 
ture us on fiscal irresponsibility, that 
these swollen depreciation tax benefits 
will really cost the Federal Government 
nothing. They say that if you view 
their tax effect on one piece of new 
machinery (and please limit your myopic 
view to only one added machine by the 
taxpaying corporation in this dynamic 
business economy of ours), then the Gov- 
ernment will later get back the taxes it 
lost in the earlier years because no more 
depreciation tax allowances can be taken 
after the full cost of that single machine 
has been written off for tax purposes. 

“Baloney,” as a forthright statesman, 
dear to my memory, might have respond- 
ed. The shallow assurance that the in- 
creased depreciation tax allowance “all 
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washes out in the end”—to quote the 
study above referred to—“not only js 
misleading, it is to all practical purposes 
flatly erroneous.” It mistakes the effect 
on a single piece of property for the cy. 
mulative tax effect, typical of American 
corporations, of increasing investment jn 
new property additions each year jp 
keeping with the economic growth of our 
system. Assume that gross additions of 
property are made at a constant rate 
each year by one of the big corporations 
in a heavy capital industry, if the proper. 
ties last 33 years depreciation tax allow. 
ances under the generous new methods 
of last year will exceed tax writeoff under 
the old method in each of the first 27 
years under one of the new methods and 
in every one of the first 33 years under 
the other new method authorized last 
year. The tax benefit does not “wash out 
in the end”; it can pile billions upon bil- 
lions in reduced corporation taxes each 
continuing year for the next generation. 

“When do we get back those billions?” 
I inquire after due heed to recent public 
sermonizing on fiscal responsibility 
When I tried last year to find out from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I ran into 
a stumbling block of refusal to give the 
information at first, then official stall. 
and finally airy assurance to the effect 
that “it all washes out in the end.” 

Not even the Wall Street Journal ac- 
cepts the glib assurance of the Treasury 
that the new depreciation tax allowances 
“all wash out in the end.” To quote from 
the lead editorial appraisal in the issue 
of March 28, 1955: 

As shown here a few weeks ago, the de- 
preciation change can produce large cumu- 
lative effects over the years. On any single 
piece of property the effect is minor. It 
merely postpones taxable income a few years 
by concentrating the depreciation in the 
early part of the life of the property. But 
as new facilities are built year by year, the 
relative weight of the early, heavy deprecia- 
tion rates will keep growing, and Federal 
revenues will reflect this. 


Yes; $362 million a year of special tax 
benefits directly to stock dividend recip- 
ients—coupon' clippers—and billions 
more per year in corporate tax benefits 
through tax-free depreciation allow- 
ances to be kept in company tills, dis- 
tributed to stockholders, or reinvested 
with consequent increased stock values 
able to be realized upon at favored capi- 
tal gains rate of taxation. In the eyes 
of “administration lecturers,” that must 
be the acme of fiscal responsibility. 

Relief for the wealthy, we are told, 
will stimulate investment and promote 
confidence. It will sustain that delicate 
maiden, whose confidence we must so 
tenderly nourish, the stock market boom. 
Relief for the needy, this administration 
tells us, must be spurned as phony and 
base political trickery. For the latter— 
for the needy—the weight of the tax 
load on their burdened backs will heip 
spur their daily toil and assure height- 
ened awareness of the precious price of 
citizenship. 

Some other observers, perhaps lacking 
in self-righteous zeal for the current 
brand of fiscal responsibility, detect in 
this strutting fiscal conscience only the 
old hardpanned trickle-down theory 
again restored to its place of public emi- 
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nence after years of brooding silence. I 
doubt that in our modern economy, sus- 
tained as it must be by mass purchasing 
power and ever-broadening distribution 
of the products of farm and factory, the 
trickle-down will be adequately or timely 
in rate of flow to promote the truly 
dynamic expanding economy that lies 
within our reach. 

I urge disagreement to the conference 
report. I respect the views reluctantly 
reported by the majority members of the 
committee of conference. I know their 
sincerity, their deep conviction, and 
their persistent effort to gain acceptance 
of House action in passing the $20 tax 
credit. Only under adament threat of 
presidential veto on the eve of expira- 
tion of current higher rates of corporate 
and excise taxes did they bow to Execu- 
tive fiat. 

But I am still mindful that our Found- 
ing Fathers wrote in the Constitution 
that “all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives” and to the Congress the Consti- 
tution gave the power to lay and collect 
taxes. Too often of late has this 
House—its elected Members—forsworn 
its rightful prerogative. Let us assert 
it now, confident in the human justice 
and economic justice of our prior action, 
lest by failure to do so we embolden 
further the disciples of the McKinley 
era in their new onslaught of power and 
privilege. If we disagree to the confer- 
ence report, then this House itself lifts 
the awesome responsibility from the in- 
dividual shoulders of the able chairman 
of the conference committee and his 
fellow conferees. I doubt that the 
administration, despite its blustering 
threats, would rashly jeopadize by veto 
the true fiscal responsibility and fairness 
of our Government. The pages of his- 
tory are studded with examples where 
human liberty and justice were won only 
by like defiance of entrenched power. 





Tenth-Inning Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 
of March 17, 1955, entitled ‘“‘Tenth-In- 
ning Politics.” 

TENTH-INNING POLITICS 

As the administration’s tax bill headed for 
the extra-inning showdown of a Senate- 
House conference committee, the “game” 
became wholly political. 

It was plain that the Democrats, barring 
the outside chance of a complete upset, 
would not get the politically inspired $20- 
a-person income-tax reduction tacked onto 
the bill as a rider in the House and thrown 
out, 50 to 44, in the Senate, but that wasn’t 
the main issue. 


The main issue is the 1956 presidential 
election, 
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The House might or might not go along 
with the Senate and reverse itself on the 
rider. 

Should the rider be included in the ulti- 
mate conference measure, a Presidential 
veto of the whole measure would be in or- 
der, and Republican leaders have passed the 
word that it would be forthcoming. 

Since there is no such thing as an item 
veto in Federal money bills, that would 
mean vetoing the whole measure including 
postponing decreases in corporate rates and 
certain excises, due to expire April 1. That, 
however, is no real risk. The administra- 
tion would then resubmit the original bill 
and there is no reason to suppose that Con- 
gress would fail to pass it. 

This is where Democratic campaign 
strategy comes in. They could claim the 
President blocked their handout, which un- 
doubtedly is their purpose. Short of real 
issues, they are hardpressed to find any at 
all, phony or not. 

Then it would be a question of whether 
the taxpayers put 38 cents a week ahead of 
executive courage, fiscal responsibility and 
economic stability. 

It is hard to believe that the Democrats 
had anything else in mind when they added 
the tax-cut rider. The basic argument of 
the rider’s opponents was unassailable. It 
was simply that a tax cut could not be justi- 
fied 10 months before the effective date, Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. Nobody could predict what 
conditions then would be. 

The situation now is like it was in the sum- 
mer of 1947 when a Republican Representa- 
tive proposed a tax cut for the year ahead. 

“Nobody knows yet,” said a Democratic op- 
ponent of the proposal, “how much money 
we are going to spend, even on the regular 
appropriation bills, in the fiscal year 1948. 
So it would appear to me to be the sound, 
the wise, the sane thing to do to wait until 
the first of the year or maybe until the 15th 
of March 1948 and have a look around and 
see how much money is going to be pro- 
duced in the way of taxes * * * before we 
begin reducing taxes. It seems to me that is 
so sound, that it is so unanswerable, that it 
should take hold, even upon one who is most 
anxious, politically or otherwise, to reduce 
taxes at an early date.” 

Who said that? None other than Speaker 
Sam RAYBuURN, now a strong backer of the 
$20-a-person cut for next year. 

What he said then is still true. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Speaker Raysurn has 
changed his stand on an issue so funda- 
mental. It is far easier to believe he would 
have said the same thing this time had he 
truly expected this tax cut to become law. 

So the battle over the tax cut rider takes on 
more and more aspects of a political game of 
maneuver for partisan advantage. 

It is a classic of its kind, a tie game as it 
goes into extra innings, as absorbing in its 
Way as the seventh game in a World Series. 





The Eastern District of New York Needs a 
New Courthouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Brooklyn Bar Association. I hope the 
Congress will take appropriate action: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED MaRcH 9, 1955, ny Brooxk- 
LYN Bar ASSOCIATION FOR THE ERECTION OF A 
NEw FEDERAL COURTHOUSE FOR THE EASTERN 
DistTRict or New York 


Whereas the physical facilities of the exist- 
ing courthouse of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York 
are notoriously inadequate; and 

Whereas the business of the court and the 
attorneys and their clients suffer because of 
that inadequacy; and 

Whereas the construction of the new 
Brooklyn municipal and civic center has 
begun; and 

Whereas the United States has purchased 
a site for the erection of a new courthouse 
in that center; and 

Whereas plans for the erection were inter- 
rupted almost 5 years ago because of the 
Korean situation; and 

Whereas the land purchased by the United 
States is now lying idle: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion strongly urges the immediate com- 
mencement of construction of the new court- 
house to relieve the present deplorable con- 
dition; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the chairmen of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
the chairmen of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings in the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts. 





Economic Conditions in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Samvue. Ray- 
BURN from a resident of Lackawanna 
County which graphically portrays the 
dire economic circumstances in which 
that region presently finds itself: 

Marcu 14, 1955. 
Hon. SAMUEL RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Would you be so kind 
as to read this letter to Congress so as to 
give the entire Congress a true picture of 
the unemployment conditions in the Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne County area of Penn- 
sylvania where over 80,000 men are out of 
work at present, and each year the situation 
keeps getting worse. The total population 
of these 2 counties is 700,000. This area 
was once a prosperous hard coal mining area, 
as well as an industrial area. The industrial 
part is not too bad, but the mining part is 
very bad, in fact it is a very serious crisis to 
the economic future welfare of more than 
75 towns and 4 cities, such as, Carbondale, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton. 
Even the factories have laid off men be- 
cause orders have been cut. They are op- 
erating on about one-third capacity. To get 
a better idea of the area, so as not to think 
of this area as one of the small mining 
towns out in the West, Known as ghost 
towns, at the turn of the century coal min- 
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ing was the chief industry here. People had 
faith in the community, and coal was a 
great resource to our Nation until oil came 
in. People built homes, and cities, and towns 
were built. Business people built banks, 
stores, bakeries, laundries, churches, schools, 
and factories. Streets were paved. Utilities 
built electric-power plants. Water and gas 
companies spent millions; telephone compa- 
nies spent millions; hundreds of millions 
were spent. These 75 towns, I speak of, range 
from 2,000 to 15,000 population each. So as 
to give you a real picture of the size of each 
community I speak of, the 4 cities range 


from 30,000 to 125,000 population. Every 
town and city has had a decrease in popula- 
tion since 1930. We lost one Congressman 
and several representatives on that account 
which proves the loss in population. These 
people, who left here seeking work, have 


cettled in many different places. Some went 
south to Baitimore and Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia, Trenton areas; others went west to 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Detroit 
areas: some went north to Buffalo, Bingham- 
ton, Rochester, Syracuse area; the most went 
east to Bridgeport, Conn., Hartford, Conn., 
Newark, N. J., to get work. 

The problem is that everyone cannot leave 
and move to another city to find work, first, 


b ise these people have invested their 
life’s earnings in their homes, and with no 
work available, no one is going to move to 
this area to buy a home or even rent one. 
Second, those who did go to other cities to 


find work are doing it the hard way, by pay- 
ing high room rent, eating out in restaurants, 


and riding home on weekends, or once a 
month, depending on the distance from 
home, to be with their families and to look 
after their homes. These men who have 


found work in other cities are hated and 
snubbed by the natives of those places be- 
cause there are so many Pennsylvanians al- 
ready there taking their jobs away and mak- 
ing it harder for the natives to get work, be- 
cause the factories have found that Penn- 
sylvanians are good, steady workers, and 
work harder. But the problem is why should 
over 80,000 unemployed home owners in 2 
counties of Pennsylvania be out of work 
during peacetimes? Must we always have 
war to give our men steady employment? 
We do not want war to have prosperity. 
These men have been unemployed now for 
as long as 10 years. It started when people 
in large cities started to use oil and natural 
gas to heat their buildings, and hard coal 
has lost its market. It is not a seasonal un- 
employment, as is the case in other cities 
when they have changeovers, inventory, etc. 
This is a case of an area that has lost one of 
its chief exports, meaning hard coal. We 
have enough coal left in the ground to sup- 
ply the Nation for over 100 years, but 
throughout our Nation people have turned 
to oil, natural gas, and even electricity to 
heat their homes, and we have lost our mar- 
ket by 75 percent. Just as the steam loco- 
motive is almost a thing of the past and 
diesel electric locomotive has taken its 
place, so have the hard coal men of this re- 
gion been affected and all business firms suf- 
fering daily because of the loss of the income 
that these men used to earn. And $30 a 
week unemployment benefits’ pay is hardly 
enough for food alone, and after so many 
weeks it runs out, and then it is relief if you 
sign your property over to the State. The 
average weekly pay loss of the 80,000 men at 
$15 per day, or $75 per week, is $6 million 
weekly. This not only hurts the workers but 
it hurts every kind of business here, except 
the unemployment office. 

What the people cannot understand is 
how our Government can help other coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia with hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and our own men who 
shed blood for our flag and fought for free- 
dom in three wars and are the Nation’s tax- 
payers cannot find a job in peacetimes? Our 
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people know that it is possible for our Gov- 
ernment to solve the unemployment problem 
in this area because they know that during 
the war it cost the United States of America 
$500 million a day. They also know that our 
Government could pretend that the war 
lasteq just 1 day longer than it did to help 
some of our own United States ctizens in 
time of distress, not with charity or relief, 
but with a new industry for the whole 
region to replace the loss suffered by com- 
petitive fue Why does our Government 
give out large contracts to build new fac- 
tories in places where there are no people 
living at all and no cities, and new towns are 
being built around these new projects, when 
here the homes, the streets, the powerlines, 
the sewage systems, the water, the schools, 
churches, banks, and hospitals are all built 
and cannot be moved away from here? All 
we need are the new factories. When the 
Government giving out big contracts, it 
should insist that they go to this distressed 
area. 

It is a shame to see so many people who 
want to sell their homes or even rent them 
because of the lack of work, but you cannot 
get people to buy or rent homes where there 
is no work. Our area is really feeling the 
depression Small-business men can tell 
you better than anyone else. Many say that 
the early thirties were not as bad as now. 
A lot of robberies, sheriff sales, fires, unpaid 
taxes, foreclosures, etc., have hit the region 
due mainly to the economic condition. 
Please do not let so many of our good Ameri- 
can people and citizens be disappointed. 
Act now. Act at once. Forget party 
politics. These people did their share when 
the Nation needed them. Regardless of 
politics, they stood 100 percent behind the 
purchase of war bonds, Red Cross, Army 
enlistment, anything to help when our 
Nation needed help. Our own Congressmen, 
Democratic and Republican alike, from this 
region, our own two United States Senators 
know the-conditions and have promised to 
help, but they need the help of the whole 
United States Congress because these people 
are United States’ own people. But when 
they hear how Uncle Sam is helping other 
countries with millions, their hearts cry 
with sadness when here they toiled all their 
lives, willingly did all that was asked, 
crawled underground on hands and knees for 
their daily bread in the coal mines, and now 
some of these men in their late forty’s and 
fifty’s are not old enough to die, not old 
enough for a small pension. They are sick 
at heart. weary about the future; they can 
and must be made happy and proud to be 
living in America, and we can make them 
proud and happy and ready to do anything 
that Uncle Sam might need of them in the 
future. Because a man seeking a job and 
unable to find one is a depressed man; we 
do not want depressed men; we want happy 
men. These are all God-fearing people and 
always have been. They hope and pray that 
Congress will look nearer to home. 

Over a year ago a group of people, known 
as N. P. I. D. C.—Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission—went 
to Washington to get help for this area. 
But another year has gone by and no relief 
is in sight yet. Almost every year different 
groups go to Washington to seek help, such 
as, the chamber of commerce. They all 
come back with promising hopes, but we 
still have the 80,000 men unemployed in the 
2 counties in the anthracite area, Luzerne 
and Lackawanna Counties, and that is a lot 
of unemployment for 2 counties. The 
firms who feel the unemployment, have laid 
off men and women and have added to the 
unemployment situation are such as, trans- 
portation companies; railroad companies; 
department stores; garages; service stations; 
bakeries, by going out of business; machine 
shops; manufacturing firms; laundries; 
building and construction workers; brick- 
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layers; masons; plumbers; electricians; car. 
penters; lumberyard workers; cafe anq 
restaurant workers; painters and decorators 
printers; refrigeration mechanics; roofers 
schoolteachers; structural steel workers; ste. 
nographers and bookkeepers; dairies; gro. 
cery stores; insurance firms; packinghouss 
hotel help; telephone operators; and n 
others. Several beverage companies went 
out of business. We must stop this before 
it spreads deeper or further. A committee 
should be sent here to check the situation 
at once, not 2 weeks or 2 months or a y¢ 
but right now. 

P. S.—Enclosed are some of the buildings in 
some of the cities and towns in the depresseq 
area just to show Congress that these are 
not just small mining towns, but are proud 
and well-built cities that once had a great 
future here and have cost people in this 
area billions to build. I am only a small. 
business man who comes in contact daily 
with at least 50 to 100 people, such as, busi. 
nessmen and workers, and have heard their 
troubles for over 5 years. I, myself, do not 
want any political office or favor. I only 
want Congress to help these truly 100 per 
cent American people and wish every 
in Congress to see things as we see them 
as they truthfully are here. And as a pro) 
man of my community, I want peace, prog 
ress, and prosperity. I hope you can sen 
me some encouraging news soon. 


Very truly yours, 


av ARO’ 


JOHN K. Nacy. 





Civil Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I herewith include an editorial writ- 
ten by Louis Graves, contributing editor 
to the Chapel Hill Weekly and former 
editor of that newspaper. This is a very 
thoughtful comment on the important 
subject of civil defense, which appeared 
in the issue of March 25, 1955: 


Civi. DEFENSE SHOULD BE A GOVERNMENT 
DIVISION, RUN BY THE GOVERNMENT AS THE 
ARMY AND THE NAVY ARE 


Civil defense—-the preparation for the pro- 
tection of civilians in case of hydrogen-bomb 
attacks—is either important or not impor- 
tant. If it is not important, then there is 
no sense in all the goings-on about it—the 
solemn conferences, the alarming specula- 
tion, the exhortations to the people to show 
more concern about what may be about to 
happen to them. If it is important, then 
all this talk, and whatever State and local 
organization may result from it, are utterly 
inadequate as preparation. 

The persons who are in the best position 
to know whether or not it is important— 
atomic scientists, the President and other 
high-level officers of the Government, the 
members of the committees of Congress hav- 
ing to do with the defense of the Nation, 
military leaders, writers who have given 
serious study to the subject—declare that it 
is. And they declare it with all possible 
emphasis. 

We ought to trust them to know what they 
are talking about. Not to have respect for 
their opinion, when it is virtually unani- 
mous, unaffected by attachments to any 
party or any class, is to proclaim our lack 
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+.\¢h in our whole system of democratic gov- 
ernment. For the very basic idea of this 
tem is that, by majority vote, we choose 

= our representatives the persons whom we 
sider most competent to study the prob- 

ms of government—defense, foreign rela- 
tions, the tariff, taxation, and all the rest— 
i make decisions about them. Of course 

en these representatives divide and dis- 

ite it is proper, in fact it is inherent in 
system, for us to enter the dispute on 
whichever side we like, and rage and roar to 
our hearts’ content. But when they do 

t dispute, when they are all agreed on a 

iestion vital to the national safety, cer- 

inly they @eserve our confidence. I am 

t saying that a man does not have a per- 
fect right to be a dissenter, even if he be the 
only man in a million or a hundred million 

hold his opinion, but we are under no 
obligation to listen to him if we do not want 
not for more than a moment in passing, 
anyhow. Here I am talking not about lone 
wolves but about the ordinary run of people. 

In connection with the danger of hydro- 
gen bomb attacks you hear and read a great 
deal about dispersal and evacuation. The 
dispersal of population (that is, the moving 
out from big cities, for permanent stay) is 
a long-range policy. It has been under way 
for several years, quite independently of the 
danger of enemy attacks, and now more of 
it is being urged as a means of diminishing 
the panic and the slaughter in cities if the 
bombs begin to drop. Evacuation is some- 
thing very different. It is an emergency 
operation. It means getting people out of 
New York or Boston or Philadelphia or 
Chicago or Detroit or any other big city with 
the greatest possible speed after an alarm 
about approaching bombers has been 
sounded. 

If you think you can imagine what a 
task that would be, you are wrong, for the 
difficulty of it is inconceivable to even the 
most daring imagination. And the idea that 
it could be performed by any sort of make- 
shift State or local agencies, with the aid 
of civilian volunteers, is dangerous nonsense. 
And a makeshift is what any controlling 
agency other than a division of the United 
States Government is bound to be. 

The hurry-up evacuation of a great city’s 
population calls for the most thorough, the 
most serious and the most devoted study, 
the most intelligent planning. Embracing, 
as it does, fire fighting, the regulation of 
traffic, the distribution of masks and the 
taking of other measures against radiation, 
medical and surgical services, and all man- 
ner of ministrations of relief, it calls for ex- 
haustive advance training not only of tech- 
nical experts but of administrators capable 
of directing this colossal and fearful enter- 
prise. Which is not to say, at all, that 
civilians should not be called upon to help. 
Of course they should be, for the sake of the 
efficiency of the operation and for the sake of 
the national morale, just as the Red Cross 
and other auxiliary services have been called 
upon to help in all our wars, just as civilian 
spotters were called upon by the Navy and 
served with such remarkable success against 
Hitler’s submarines along our coast, just as 
Civilians are now being called upon to help 
spot enemy planes. 

As it is now, we have an agency called the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, estab- 
lished in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment 4 years ago “to provide a plan of civil 
defense for the protection of life and prop- 
erty.” The principal responsibility is vested 
in the States, with the Government provid- 
ing coordination and guidance. There is the 
great mistake. For the Government to stop 
with coordination and guidance is folly. 
Overall direction and the major share of the 
actual performance of the various services 
embraced in an evacuation—these should be 
the functions of a personnel employed by the 


United States Government. 
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Civil defense should be made a part of the 
Department of Defense. There should be a 
civil defense uniformed force, with officers 
and enlisted men as there are in the Army 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps and the 
Air Force. There should be training schools 
for this new force, just as there are for our 
other forces. Of course, precedent to all this, 
and essential to it, is an adequate appropria- 
tion of money. 

I return to the question: Is civil defense 
important or is it not important? If it is not 
important, stop talking and fussing and fum- 
ing about it. If it is important, then I, as one 
citizen, make this plea to the President, to 
the Members of Congress, and to our other 
leaders in Washington: Do not keep on tri- 
fling with civil defense. Give it the serious 
attention it deserves. That means: make it 
a direct responsibility, a definite operation, 
of the Government.—L. G. 





American Interests Build 6,054,831 Tons 
of New Ships in Foreign Yards—United 
States Yards Lose $1,800,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
extent to which big corporations of our 
country desert our American shipbuild- 
ers and build their ships in foreign yards 
is astonishing and highly distressing. It 
is no wonder that our American ship- 
yards are in such a distressed condition 
for lack of work. It is no wonder that 
our ship workers are walking the streets 
unemployed. The very corporations that 
are ignoring American yards and going 
abroad to have their ships built are the 
very ones that will cry loudest for pro- 
tection in the time of emergency. 

Every sensible person must know that 
our shipbuilding industry and _ the 
trained personnel to operate it cannot 
continue to exist without work. And yet, 
while claiming all the benefits of Ameri- 
can citizenship, these large corporations 
will build their ships in foreign yards 
and let our own shipyards dwindle to 
a state of inadequacy. This is not ulti- 
mately to the best interest of the cor- 
porations to which I refer, nor is it to the 
best interests of our country or its 
people. 

The importance of this matter has 
been recognized by Marine Engineer- 
ing in an extremely well-prepared and 
documented article by L. S. Blodgett, 
editor of that magazine. This article is 
replete with factual information that 
supports in every detail the statements 
and conclusions of the editor. I will not 
dwell upon all the facts and figures. 
Yet, there are some I will mention as 
an illustration of the important figures 
that are contained in the article. 

For instance, in the postwar period 
ship orders placed abroad have resulted 
in losses to the shipbuilding industry in 
our country, employment and purchasing 
power totaling $1,800,000,000 and these 
losses affect every 1 of the 48 States. 
It is my intention at a later date to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude facts that will show the detri- 
mental effect a dwindling shipbuilding 
industry has in every State. Further- 
more, the article shows that now only 
14 merchant vessels of the 1,347 under 
construction in the world’s shipyards 
are being built in this country. And so 
I might continue, piling fact upon fact 
and figure upon figure to show the dis- 
mal picture that now exists and prove 
the distress that follows our neglect of 
a full and adequate shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

Marine engineering has performed a 
great service, not only to the shipbuild- 
ing industry and its workers but to this 
Nation of ours, in bringing pertinent 
facts and figures to the attention of the 
American public that should awaken it 
into action. I fully agree with the sug- 
gestion that we need a long range legis- 
lative program that will: 

First. Encourage American shipown- 
ers to build and operate ships under the 
American flag. In 1954 United States 
flagships carried only 29 percent of this 
Nation’s foreign trade; 

Second. Insure a modern flag fleet, 
adequate shipbuilding facilities, and an 
effective force of trained workers to meet 
any national emergency; and 

Third. Expand the market for the 
wide range of materials used in ship- 
building which originate in every 1 of 
the 48 States. 

I hope this national problem will have 
the full thought and consideration by 
the present administration and that a 
long-range remedial legislative program 
will result. 





The Fallacy of Controlled Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the guaranty survey published by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York for 
February 1955. This article deals with 
the subject of controlled inflation. It 
is well done and worthy of the attention 
of every Member of Congress. I hope 
my colleagues will take the time to read 
and study this article: 

Tue FaLLacy oF CONTROLLED INFLATION 


The battle in defense of sound money is 
never finally won. It is an unending series 
of skirmishes in which inflation keeps re- 
appearing in new forms and under new 
names, always with glowing promises. The 
defenders are often forced to give ground. 
Occasionally they suffer outright defeat, and 
the people of one or more countries pay a 
heavy price for the monetary debasement 
that follows. 

One alluring guise in which the inflation- 
ary nostrum is now being peddied is the 
idea of a governmental policy or program in 
which new money, presumably in the form 
of Federal borrowings from the banks, would 
be continuously created and administered 
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to the economy in doses sufficient to exert 
a slight but constant upward pressure on 
the general price level. This new money, it 
is supposed, would gently stimulate demand, 
raise output, sustain employment, encourage 
investment, and promote growth and expan- 
sion. The economy would remain under the 
beneficient influence of a mild boom, with 
full employment, large incomes, a high 
tandard of living, and all the other material 
blessings associated with that happy state 
of affairs. 
AN OLD FALLACY IN A NEW FORM 


How much inflation would be needed to 
produce this economic miracle? A price ad- 
vance of 3 percent a year is sometimes men- 
tioned as being about the proper amount. 
At first sight, this does not look large. The 
general price level as usually measured has 
often risen more than 3 percent in a year. 
Such an advance, however, does not con- 
tinue for long. If it did, the results would 
be surprising In the course of a normal 
working life of 45 years, the price level would 
be almost quadruple. A dollar saved at the 
beginning of the period Would have a pur- 
chasing power of about 26 cents at retire- 
ment age. In such an economic environ- 
ment, what would happen to interest rates, 
saving, investment, and personal habits and 
morals? 

Proponents argue, however, that losses to 
receivers of fixed incomes could be made up 
in other ways, perhaps by direct govern- 
mental payments. At all events, they main- 
tain, any disadvantages resulting from such 
a program of controlled inflation would be 
far outweighed by the absence of business 
recessions and mass unemployment. 

Such a prospect prompts the question why 
so simple a means of sweeping away some of 
society’s most troublesome economic prob- 
lems has never been tried before. The an- 
swer is that it has been tried so many times 
that it is difficult to understand how anyone 
familiar with even the highlights of eco- 
nomic history can give a moment’s counte- 
nance to such ascheme. The labels and de- 
tails have varied at different times and 
places, but the essentials have been the same. 
Controlled inflation is nothing but the old 
snake medicine of cheap money in a new 
form. The experiment has been tried again 
and again, never with the intended results, 
and often with disastrous ones. In short, 
the proposal files in the face of all experi- 
ancient and modern. It ignores the 
very nature of inflation. 


ence 


FALSE PREMISES 


The theory of controlled inflation is un- 
realistic at practically every point. To be- 
gin with, it assumes a much more direct and 
immediate relation than actually exists be- 
tween the money supply on the one hand 
and prices and business activity on the other. 
Money affects these other conditions only as 
it is spent. Changes in the velocity with 
which money circulates are often more im- 
portant as an influence on prices and busi- 
ness volumes than are changes in the amount 
outstanding, and they are much less amen- 
able to control. 

The idea of an economy responding in an 
orderly and predictable way to measured 
does of inflation also ignores the vital part 
played by nonmonetary factors in deter- 
mining levels of prices and business activity. 
Money artificially injected into the economy 
by governmental action can remain largely 
ineffective as a business stimulant for long 
periods. Such money does not come into 
being in response to a specific need, as does 
money created by a normal bank loan, for 
example. Hence it tends to lie idle until 
business activity is stimulated by more posi- 
tive forces. Then the idle money asserts it- 
self vigorously, swelling demand at precisely 
the time when such an effect is least desir- 
able. The $20 billion, or thereabouts, poured 
into the economy by the Federal Government 
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in the effort to “prime the pump” of recov- 
ery during the 1930's had surprisingly little 
effect at the time, but during and after the 
war it unquestionably played its part in in- 
tensifying the inflationary pressure. 

The idea of controlled inflation convenient- 
ly forgets the disturbing effects of monetary 
manipulations on business. Changes in price 
levels affect different commodities and serv- 
ices in different ways. The price structure 
becomes distorted and ceases to be an accu- 
rate indicator of market forces. Business- 
men and investors are misled into making 
false calculations, and the resulting errors 
have to be curtailed. This means business 
losses, reduced demand, curtailed output, 
and unemployment. It is proverbial that in- 
flationary booms are followed by reactions. 
Inflation, unless administered in overwhelm- 
ing amounts, occurs by fits and starts, occa- 
sioning ¢ f developments which is the 
exact opposite of the steady progress dreamed 
of by the advocates of controlled inflation. 
If experience shows anything, it shows that 
an attempt to put such a scheme into prac- 
tice would tend to amplify rather than mod- 
erate the boom-and-bust cycle. 

THE POSSIBLE OUTCOME 


To the inflationist mind, the reactionary 
phase of the cycle would be a signal for larg- 
er doses of the monetary stimulant. Herein 
lies one of the most menacing features of 
the plan, for it is certain that political and 
popular pressure for such relief would be 
very strong. It has typically been so in infla- 
tionary aftermaths. People look back upon 
the artificially induced prosperity that has 
vanished, long for its return, and are ready 
to resort to almost any expedient to recap- 
ture it. 

The hard truth that the inflationists can- 
not bring themselves to face is that booms 
generate reactions. The latter are correc- 
tive movements, and they cannot be prevent- 
ed without preventing the needed correc- 
tions. The longer they are postponed, the 
worse become the maladjustments that tend 
to cause them, and the larger the inflation- 
ary doses needed to stave them off. 

Unless the pressure for more and more in- 
flation is firmly and consistently resisted, 
somewhere the line the people are 
likely to become aware that the value of 
their money is being destroyed. Then a 
flight from currency begins. The shrewder 
members of the population naturally realize 
this first. There tends to develop a class of 
professional speculators, and wealth gravi- 
tates into their hands. The worst impover- 
ishment is among the masses of the people, 
who are least versed in economic matters, 
and hence are slowest to grasp the full mean- 
ing of inflation. Sooner or later, however, 
even the masses refuse to hold money. Then 
the velocity of circulation rises astronomi- 
cally, lending its full force to the momentum 
of depreciation. 

The vicious spiral may or may not proceed 
to the point of total destruction of the cur- 
rency. Whether it does or not, the inevitable 
reaction must eventually be faced. By that 
time, however, economic disruption and 
stagnation may have reached such a crisis 
as to produce a Napoleon or a Hitler. Both 
of those dictators rose to power amid the 
economic and social chaos caused in part by 
inflation that got out of control. 


These are not theories but historical facts. 
They describe what has actually occurred, not 
once but many times, in countries where in- 
fiation has been carried to extreme lengths. 


Of course, the proponents of controlled in- 
flation have no idea of carrying their program 
to any such lengths. Theirs would be a 
moderate program. The amount of new 
money would be carefully regulated. If the 
plan did not work, or if it had serious ad- 
verse effects, it could be discontinued. 


Some of the most disastrous inflations in 
history have begun in exactly this way. It is 
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much easier to start an inflation than to sto» 
it. Sound money, like all sound princip| 
imposes a discipline. Once the princip 
abandoned or seriously weakened, the di 
line becomes almost impossible to accept. 


ADVERTISED DEPRECIATION 


One of the most glaring of the pro 
many weakness is the fact that it is an infla. 
tionary program. The people would be 1 
fied in advance that their money was sched. 
uled to lose its value little by little. T) 
would be given fair warning that anyone who 
held money, bank deposits, life insura: 
policies, bonds, mortgages, or any other 
claim to money did so at his peril. 
would be placed on notice that their o1 
chance of safety lay in successful speci 
tion. The flight from money that ordinarily 
marks the last stages of an inflationary o: 
would be invited at the start. 

The inflation that followed World War IT 
bad as it was, could have been immeasurably 
worse if the people had known all that 
to come. Even under the spur of patriotism 
who would have bought and held savings 
bonds if he had known that their redemption 
price would have less purchasing power than 
their issue price, so that in terms of real 
value his investment would yield him a neg- 
ative rate of interest? Who would have held 
any money asset if he had known that a few 
simple transactions in commodity markets 
would enable him to avoid the loss of a third 
or more of the value of his property? The 
saving feature of the situation was that the 
inflation was unplanned and hence to some 
degree uncertain. Nosuch mitigating condi- 
tion would exist in a deliberately planned 
program of controlled inflation. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


In the face of such considerations as these 
it would seem hardly necessary to dwell upon 
other practical objections to such a pro- 
gram. The problem, for example, of com- 
income 
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pensating the receivers of fixed 
which the proponents of “controlled infla- 
tion” dismiss so lightly, would be formid- 


able in practice. To whom would such com- 
pensation be given? Would it be limited to 
those who could prove that they had ac- 
tually been pauperized by monetary depre- 
ciation? Or would it be extended to credi- 
tors in general, who, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s estimates, at the end of 1953 held 
money claims totaling $683 billion, nearly 
twice the amount of the annual gross na- 
tional product? Would the holders of all 
these claims, or only selected groups, be- 
come wards of the State? 

What should be said regarding the morali- 
ty of a government that deliberately adopted 
a policy which enriched some of its citizens 
by impoverishing others? What would be 
the economic effects of removing all possi- 
bility of prudent investment? What would 
be the social consequences of destroying the 
foundations of individual thrift? 

These and many other searching questions 
would be pertinent if there were any serious 
prospect that a program of “controlled in- 
flation” might become a lasting feature of 
our economy. They are superfluous when it 
is considered that such a program would not 
have the slightest chance of long survival 
For “controlled inflation” is almost a con- 
tradictionin terms. Speaking of a controlled 
inflation is much like speaking of a con- 
trolled forest fire. The hazard does not lie 
in the possibility that such a scheme might 
fasten itself upon the economy, but in the 
fact that it could do immense damage be- 
fore it collapsed. 


If there were a clear-cut choice between 4 
slow price advance and an intermittent un- 
employment problem, as the “controlled in- 
flationist” seem to suppose, it might be ar- 
guable whether the first evil should be ac- 
cepted for the sake of avoiding the second 
There is no such choice. “Controlled infia- 
tion” might conceivably postpone the d 
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* reckoning. But the postponement could 
not be for long, and the reckoning would be 
jmmeasurably worse when it came. Eco- 
nomic stabilization, within practical limits, 
is a worthy objective, but the road of cur- 
rency depreciation does not lead to it. 


( 





Prosperity Begins on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s agricultural economy is in trouble 
and the resulting shrinkage of farm in- 
come will have aa effect upon the econ- 
omy of this country as a whole. 

To arrive at a solution, attention must 
be given to basic defects and the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Carl H. Wilken, con- 
sultant to the Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Defense under the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, published in a 
recent issue of the Country Gentleman, 
is worthy of the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

PROSPERITY BEGINS ON THE FaRM 
(By Carl H. Wilken) 


Its foolish to think that we can’t have 
just as much prosperity in times of peace as 
in wartime. With the greatest productive 
system in the world, the American people 
ought to be smart enough to find out how to 
keep it working at its full rate. It can be 
aone, 

All that is necessary is to make use of the 
total market that is possible in this country. 
rhe key to such a prosperity and the total 
market, on which it depends, is farm income. 

Ne have neglected this key. Farm income 
has declined for the third successive year 
and is unable to play its decisive part in the 
total market. So our industrial output has 
had to be cut back, unemployment has re- 
appeared and the national income has 
dropped below that of 1953. 

You have only to look at certain facts to 
realize why farm income holds such a key 
position in our economy. The best proof 
is found in the parallel tracks on which 
farm income and factory payrolls run under 
1ormal, peacetime conditions. It is a matter 
of official record that in the long peacetime 
period for 1921 to 1938 they held to an ap- 
proximate ratio of $1 of cash fam income to 
$1 of factory payrolls. In very instance dur- 
ing this period, factory payrolls had to adjust 
downward to farm income when it declined 
and also rose in ratio to any increase. 

This balance was upset once World War 
II began. Wage costs and factory employ- 
ment rose with the imperative demands for 
arms while farm prices were held down by 
OPA regulations. This abnormal situation 
found us in 1944 with $32.1 billion of fac- 
tory payrolls compared with $20.3 billion of 
cash farm income. 

You'll remember that many economists 
predicted the usual postwar depression in 
1946. One thing prevented it. This was a 
restoration of the balance that permitted a 
full operation of our economy. Farm cash 
receipts rose to $24.5 billion in 1946. In 
the meantime, the impending end of hos- 
tilities had cut back our war needs and 
factory payrolis dropped to $25 billion, or 
their approximate normal ratio with cash 
larm income. 

This laid a sound foundation for the gen- 
eral expansion that followed. The normal 
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1-1 balance between cash farm income and 
factory payrolls was maintained until 1949 
when, as you will also recall, we had a re- 
cession. Farm income declined nearly $2.5 
billion and factory payrolls dropped in pro- 
portion. The net result was a setback of 
9 percent in industrial output. 

The renewed military demands and infla- 
tionary spurt brought on by the Korean out- 
break reversed this downturn, but with un- 
equal effects. The consequent expansion of 
factory payrolls, coupled with lower farm 
prices, has created the greatest dislocation 
between the two in our history. Farm cash 
receipts for 1953 totaled $30.9 billion and 
factory payrolls $45.8 billion. The disparity 
has continued through 1954. 

For the time being, the loss in farm in- 
come has been made up in part by the Fed- 
eral deficit and increased governmental and 
private debt. This is the only way it can be. 

The existing unbalance between farm in- 
come and factory payrolls, together with 
the spread between prices of manufactured 
goods and farm-price levels, is the most 
critical spot in the present economic situa- 
tion. Factory payrolls can't be cut back 
to balance with a $30 billion level of farm 
income. That would plunge us into a de- 
pression. But, as the record shows, we 
cannot have the total market necessary for 
peacetime prosperity until a balance is 
restored. 

The vital importance of farm income to 
industry and labor isn’t any new fact. It 
was noted some years ago by Allen W. Rucker, 
industrial engineer. In his book, Labor's 
Road to Plenty, he said: “For practical pur- 
poses, the total dollar income of industry 
and manufacturing labor is limited, if not 
indeed determined by the existing level of 
farm income.” There are a number of rea- 
sons for this besides the one already cited. 

Modern farming, with all its power, equip- 
ment and supply requirements, has become 
an essential part of the industrial market. 
Its machinery and motive investment stands 
at $17.2 billion and its use of power has gone 
up 70 percent since 1940. Its ability to main- 
tain or step up this outlay means jobs in 
many factories. 

You need to keep one fact clearly in 
mind to realize the full value of farm in- 
come to industry. This is the dual role of 
the farmer—as both a consumer and the 
operator of a highly capitalized, high-cost 
business. In this multiple capacity the 
farmer, according to a competent research 
study, is 2.4 times as good a customer of 
industry as the city man. 

The effects of farm buying power show 
up in the official record of retail sales in 
the United States. They reveal that farm 
States, like Iowa and South Dakota, spend 
70 percent of their income for goods in con- 
trast with only 50 percent for more urban 
States, such as New York and Pennsylvania. 
The difference is due primarily to the cash 
outlay by farmers for power, equipment, sup- 
plies, and buildings. 

A further light on the business-generating 
power of farm income is shed in a recent 
report by the Underground Water Commis- 
sion of Arizona. Since 1943 there has been 
a rapid development of the agricultural re- 
sources in certain counties of that State, 
largely through the use of underground 
water for irrigation. The commission’s re- 
port, in stating the economic effects, pointed 
out that each $1 of farm income resulted in 
an additional $1.27 of benefits locally through 
purchases of machinery, goods, and services. 
The local community realized $2.27 for each 
dollar produced by farming. 

The demand for factory goods created by 
farm income isn’t something limited to 
farmers alone. The last census showed that 
50 percent of our population live in towns 
of 10,000 or under and on the land around 
them. Most of these towns and and villages 
are really service centers between the fac- 
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tories and the farms and derive their sup- 
port from farm income. It is distributed 
among their dealers and service people with 
the same business-creating effect as reported 
in Arizona. 

You have seen from the foregoing how 
much business benefit the farm dollar de- 
velops at its starting point in the local com- 
munity. The effects spread from there 
through our whole economy. An intensive 
study of the Nation's record since 1921 shows 
that each $1 of gross farm income results 
in an approximate average of $1 in wages 
for the factory worker and $7 in national 
income by the time it completes the full 
economic circuit. 

When you put all these factors together 
you realize why farm income is the key to 
the total market we must have for peace- 
time prosperity. It should be evident also 
that we can have such prosperity only with 
farm price and income levels in proper bal- 
ance with manufactured goods and factory 
wages; otherwise we cannot have the total 
market that industry requires to operate at 
full capacity. 

Both industrial leaders and factory work- 
ers should be just as much concerned as 
farmers in seeing that farm prices and farm 
income are restored to par. Their stake, to 
put it simply, is how much they will be able 
to make, sell,“and earn. The public also 
should be correctly informed in this regard. 
Instead of being told only of the cost of 
policies to maintain farm income, as the case 
has been, it should be informed of what 
these mean in terms of payrolls, increased 
opportunity, and a higher standard of living 
for all. 

It’s time to use some of the traditional 
American qualities of vision and bold- 
minded thinking. If we do, we will be able 
to see the full possibilities this country offer's 
for peacetime prosperity and the key part 
farm income has in creating it. 





Advisory Committee on the Watch 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 

CELLER, AS DELEGATION SPOKESMAN, DEPLORES 
ADMINISTRATION’S ACTIONS IN WATCH CON- 
TROVERSY AND CALLS FOR PROMPT CORRECTIVE 
MEASURES 


A strong indictment of recent adminis- 
traiion actions aimed at curtailing imports 
of *‘wiss watches and a demand for prompt 
review of the damaging consequences to our 
national interest are highlights of a 26-page 
statement filed with the new ODM Advisory 
Committee on the Watch Industry. The de- 
tailed document has been presented on be- 
half of a delegation composed of 16 Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, including Representa- 
tives Victor L. Anfuso, Charles A. Buckley, 
Emanuel Celler, Irwin D. Davidson, Isidore 
Dollinger, Herman P. Eberharter, Sidney A. 
Fine, Aime J. Forand, Lester Holtzman, Edna 
F. Kelly, Eugene J. Keogh, Arthur G. Klein, 
Abraham J. Multer, Leo W. O’Brien, John 
J. Rooney, and Herbert Zelenko, plus Gov- 
ernor Harriman, of New York State; Mayor 
Wagner, of New York City; Commissioner 
Edward T. Dickinson, of the State of New 
York Department of Commerce; Commis- 
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er Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of New York 
City Department of Commerce and Public 
Events; and First Deputy Commissioner 
Martin Dodge, of the New York City De- 
partment of Commerce and Public Events. 

The delegation’s spokesman, Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, 
in his accompanying letter, called on ODM 
Director Arthur S. Flemming to instruct the 
members of the new committee to give a new 
look and full consideration to the Defense 
Department's recently declassified study of 
the jeweled-watch industry which found that 
“no special nor preferential treatment for 
the industry is necessary.” The Congress- 
man, in pointing out that the delegation's 
statement had been prepared prior to the re- 
lease by the Department of Defense of its 
long-classified study, also called attention to 
Dr. Flemming’s testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee on June 30, 
1954, in which the ODM Director “empha- 

ized the very essentiality which this de- 
classified Defense report negates.” 

In amplifying on this charge, 
added ° 

“We must assume that you were familiar 
with the Defense findings, and are, therefore, 
most interested in the source of the facts 
upon which you based your differing conc!u- 
sions. Undoubtedly, the report of the Senate 
Armed Services subcommit®ee, which was 
forwarded to the President, was influenced 
by your testimony. It had about it, shall I 
say, the halo of your authority and prestige, 
and probably contributed to the President's 
decision to accept the Tariff Commission's 
recommendation to increase the tariff on 
watches. Thus, we look forward to receiving 
your comments on this situation and trust 
that any damage resulting from your state- 
ment will be ameliorated at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

The delegation’s statement is highly crit- 
ical of the ODM report which found that 
the skills of the four domestic jeweled-watch 
companies were essential to national secu- 
rity. It point out that this report runs di- 
rectly contrary to a comprehensive review of 
the jeweled-watch industry conducted by the 
Department of Defense, which determined 
that all military items produced by the four 
watch manufacturers can also be procured 
from nonjeweled segments of the American 
watch industry and from dozens of the fore- 
most United States companies outside the 
timing industry. The statement includes an 
analysis of the ODM report’s five conclusions 
and presents facts and figures to validate the 
delegation’s indictment of the report's find- 
ings as being obscure and unsubstantiated. 

The detailed document also emphasizes 
that recent administration actions against 
watch importers were motivated largely by 
the ODM report. The delegation claims that, 
by accepting the flimsy argument of defense 
essentiality for the four jeweled-watch pro- 
ducers, the Government has “opened a Pan- 
dora’s box by which hundreds of industries 
may seek the benefits of high tariffs against 
foreign competition on the grounds of de- 
fense essentiality.” 

“The administration,” according to the 
statement, “could have used one cr more of 
the direct aids mentioned by ODM—defense 
contracts, technical training, etc.—which 
would have avoided the necessity for tariff 
increases, and would have been in accord 
with our traditions of fair play and competi- 
tive enterprise. Raising tariffs against a 
friendly nation to achieve such a goal, on 
the other hand, is contrary to America’s 
long-range interest.” 

The administration's actions in the watch 
controversy, according to the delegation’s 
strongly worded presentation, sets a prece- 
dent which can easiiy undermine the recip- 
rocal trade program envisaged by the Con- 
gress. The document is sharply critical of 
the administration for frustrating the will 
of Congress in its efforts to expand interna- 
tional trade. It states that “the protection- 
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ist actions taken by the administration in an 
attempt to assist the four domestic jeweled 
watch producers is threatening to cause 
America to turn back the clock, figuratively 
speaking, to the 1920's in the matter of tar- 
iff rates.” 

The statement points out that the 50-per- 
cent boost in watch tariffs last July, fol- 
lowed by other administration attacks on 
imports, was causing severe injury to the 
watch importer-assembled industry which 
brings “over $250 million yearly into the 
New York area and their »urchase of goods 
and services result in further circulation of 
$150 million annually in the region.” It 
emphasizes that the jobs of tens of thou- 
sands of workers, many of whom are highly 
skilled, are jeopardized by the curtailment 
of imports. The analysis also cites the fact 
that in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island there 
are “a sizable number of jewelry manufac- 
turers who furnish parts as subcontractors 
to the hundreds of watch importer-assem- 
blers. Any Government action leading to a 
curtailment of their operations is an eco- 
nomic blow to these States as it is to New 
York.” 

In its conclusion, the delegation charged: 

“Apparently, the present situation adds 
up to the fact that the administration is en- 
deavoring to do indirectly what it cannot and 
dare not do directly. It is administratively 
increasing the tariff and setting up all kinds 
of barriers against importation of a product 
without consultation with the Congress. 
Through the various agencies involved, the 
administration is using subterfuge and un- 
substantiated arguments to hamper and ob- 
struct the importation of Swiss watches and 
watch parts. * * * 

“We also urge the committee to determine 
whether the Government moves against im- 
porters have actually helped the four domes- 
tic producers or have merely injured the im- 
porter-assemblers and the Swiss. It is our 
conviction that these actions have been con- 
trary to America’s best interest. 

“Finally, we respectfully suggest that the 
new committee conduct full and complete 
hearings, giving all interested parties an op- 
portunity to appear, and that those in Con- 
gress who are interested in these delibera- 
tions be kept advised as to the progress of 
your studies.” 


Putting Price Tags on Public Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a recent editorial in the De- 
troit Free Press. 

The editorial, published March 25, 
1955, is abundantly clear. It needs no 
further comment other than the thought 
that it is repugnant to the American tra- 
dition for a Government official to use 
information to which we are all entitled 
for private gain. 

The editorial follows: 

PUTTING Price Tacs ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Incidents in which information has been 
withheld on security grounds only to be sold 
subsequently in the form of magazine ar- 
ticles or speeches are a fairly familiar story. 

The latest instance involves a forthcom- 
ing magazine article by Comdr. Eugene P. 
Wilkinson in which he will deal with tests 
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of the atomic submarine Nautilus. Report- 
ers have been seeking this information for 
weeks. 

Defense Secretary Wilson has promised to 
look into it, and the Navy has now promised 
that Commander Wilkinson will release fac. 
tual data before his article is published 

So far as the Nautilus story is concerned 
it appears that proper methods of divulging 
public information will be followed. How- 
ever, the prospect that they might not have 
been illustrates a growing danger which 
should concern everyone. 

When information to which the public is 
entitled is offered for sale instead of freely 
circulated the number of those whom it 
reaches will be narrowed, and without as 
many people as possible having all possible 
access to facts democracy cannot function as 
it should. 


Farmers Who Lived Through the Last De- 
pression Have No Difficulty in Support- 
ing Full Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a letter from a man 
in Florida who felt I was being incon- 
sistent by coming out for full parity and 
the family-type farmer. Here is what 
I told him: 


Through press of business I could not get 
to your letter until today, and I note you 
think I am inconsistent when I propose the 
farm bill, H. R, 748. It may seem so on the 
surface, but if you lived through the last 
depression when we spent untold millions 
on feeding people, reorganizing the banks, 
and, in fact, every business in the country, 
you will remember that this great depression 
started on the farms. In my State wheat 
was 26 cents a bushel, not enough to cover 
the cost of harvesting and threshing, and 
many farmers burned their fields. Stores 
out there were filled with goods, but they 
buying power was gone, and in turn manu- 
facturers could not sell and factories closed. 
At one time there were 15 million people 
walking the streets for something to eat 
WPA and PWA were set up to give jobs. In 
my State alone in some counties 72 percent 
of the people were on relief. It swept clean 
as the businessmen and banks went to the 
wall. Seventy percent of the banks in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and elsewhere 
in the West closed. 

I do not want this to happen again—but 
if it is mecessary to educate the people 
further, we can let the farms go and no 
matter what business you are in, it will 
finally reach you. It will reach you if you 
have insurance policies or any kind of in- 
vestments. 

You will recall that in the debates on the 
old price supports, nothing was said about 
putting the farmer back on his feet, but all 
emphasis was centered on putting the whole 
country back on its feet. The plan worked 
and when the farmer could get a price his 
buying power returned and factories re- 
opened and the jobless went to work. My 
principal business was farming at that time, 
and I lost all I had—$150,000 and some more 
I had to earn and pay back later. I lost all 
my land, and when elected to Congress I 
had to borrow $100 to get to Washington. 
I was not alone—if I had been I would have 
concluded it was my fault, but ail went 
down. 
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All parity means now or ever did mean 
was that a farmer should receive a price 
commensurate with what he has to pay out. 
you can see combines at $2,000 (in those 
days) and wheat at 26 cents doesn’t work 
and can't work. I never started farming 
again. I do raise livestock, and we used to 
get barbed wire for $1.75 for 8 rods and 6 
cents for our cattle. In the depression, wire 
went up and cattle down to $12 per head 
for good cattle. We used to get good men 
for $40 per month, and they worked. Now 
we pay $250 a month and the work done is 
about 25 percent of what we received from 
#40 men. 

Parity means the farmer's selling price 
should be kept in line with his expense price. 

Of course, if you want the small farms to 
disappear, schoolhouses vacant, and church 
monuments to once happy communities, 
your views will bring that about. If 
you want all the farm people crowded into 
the cities to swell the ranks of labor, you 
are on the way. If you want them on relief 
rolls you will probably live to see it. 

The farmers are blamed for everything. 
Those who buy bread now at 26 cents per 
loaf pay the price and then cuss the farmer 
all the way home. The fact is that this 26- 
cent loaf of bread will be the same price if 
wheat were selling for 75 cents per bushel 
instead of $2.23. There is only 3% cents’ 
worth of wheat in a loaf of bread and the 
rest of the cost in labor, transportation, in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, and se- 
curity assessments. Just follow a load of 
wheat from Williston, N. Dak., to your table 
and see what happens. It is shipped to the 
grain terminals, and the freight bill must 
be paid; it is sold to millers, and commis- 
sion men get a dig at the price—they have 
to insure the grain and pay their handlers. 
The millers buy the wheat, and again it is 
shipped—more freight and switching charges. 
It arrives at the mill and an immense herd 
of employees grind it up. They all have 
to be paid, they must have liability insur- 
ance, old-age security, and job insurance. 
The flour is turned oui. It goes to whole- 
salers and more freight is added. More of 
this and that until it finally reaches your 
store. You buy the bread, but the local 
merchant has to pay rent or taxes; he has 
to pay his employees, who in turn have all 
the same demands that labor had on the 
railroads and at the mills. The merchants 
must add to the price enough to live on or 
go out of business, and when you walk 
home with that loaf of bread you have paid 
3'4 cents for the wheat and 2314 cents for 
the unending line of railroads, trucks, in- 
surance companies, old-age security, liability 
insurance, and interest. 

Of course, you get good and mad, but you 
can see that it is not the farmer you should 
be mad at. 

There is only one way you can beat this 
game—and that is the way we had to do it 
in the early days of Dakota. We raised some 
wheat—it was not hauled by railroads, it was 
not milled by millers, it was not handled by 
wholesalers or local merchants—we ground 
it ourselves in a coffee mill if we could find 
nothing else. Made our own bread, and man 
alive, if I could buy a loaf of actual bread 
like that on the American Continent today, 
I wouldn’t ask the price. We didn’t put in 
plaster of paris to keep the bread fresh; we 
didn’t bleach it to make it white; we didn’t 
fill up the holes or bubbles in gluten wheat 
with water; we didn’t add compounds, in- 
gredients, acids, or other synthetic materials 
that are harmful to human life; we made 
bread and it was cheap in price, but so far 
superior to bread today that there cannot 
even be a comparison. 

No; I think you are doomed to eat chemi- 
cal bread, and I am not so sure that some 
smart guy may not come along some day and 
offer synthetic wheat. If properly advertised, 
it will sell. I hope the North Dakota wheat 
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raiser will then escape the cussing of the 
bread eaters of the Atlantic coast area. 

I don’t have time to write as fully as this 
to everyone, but I will mimeograph this letter 
and answer other thousands who are after 
my scalp because I want to maintain on this 
continent the family-type farm and main- 
tain farm prosperity as the only insurance 
against another disastrous depression. 





The Status of Forces Treaty Should Be 
Revised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to voice to the House my strong 
support of the resolution for the revision 
of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. I 
cannot speak too urgently upon this 
subject. 

This treaty may touch the lives of 
millions of Americans—and touch them 
intimately and cruelly. Every boy who 
enters the service—and every boy is sub- 
ject to call, as long as the present mili- 
tary necessity demands it, every man in 
the military service of our country will 
be subject to it. 

We are dealing today with a situation 
unprecedented in our history and foreign 
to our way of thinking. Our heritage 
rebels against it; our outlook for the 
future shrinks from its potential dangers. 

The NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
would subject every American in uni- 
form who commits an offense to trial in 
the courts of the country in which it 
occurs. Now, at first glance the full im- 
port of this situation may not be too 
startling. But the danger lies in the fact 
that there are tremendous differences 
between us and most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. Not only are there 
barriers of language, differences of out- 
look, of background, and of training 
separating the individual and his ac- 
cusers, but there are differences in the 
legal systems and in the methods of the 
courts abroad. 

Only with the English-speaking coun- 
tries do we share the common law sys- 
tem in the courts. Elsewhere the civil 
law or some other legal system prevails. 

Now our boys who get into predica- 
ments abroad, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, will be at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. First, they will not know the 
language. Though they may have able 
interpreters, there will be differences in 
terminology, shades of meaning, idioms, 
and legal phraseology—the fine points of 
the law—that do not readily lend them- 
selves to interpretation or translation. 
The accused will not usually be repre- 
sented by counsel of his same nationality. 
For the lawyer as well as for the victim 
these differences will present grave diffi- 
culties. 

Yet, so handicapped, the accused must 
defend himself in a foreign country, 
where the atmosphere may be hostile, 
the citizenry inimical. Public opinion 
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might well be against him, a man ac- 
cused of crime against the country which 
may already resené his presence, along 
with that of his fellows, though they be 
there for the good of all. 

Even in England, even there, where 
the court system has a reputation for 
excellence, a reputation for fairness, even 
in England he will be a foreigner in- 
dicted, and brought before a panel of— 
to him—foreigners. 

The trouble does not end here. 
Though we now have concluded status 
of forces agreements only with the NATO 
countries and Japan, there will be other 
countries demanding similar treatment; 
other, less developed, less friendly coun- 
tries, countries less conscious of the de- 
mand for an equitable court system, of 
the public demand for justice. 

Here lies the crux of the matter: Will 
justice be done? Or, will there be « mis- 
carriage of justice? 

What will be the American reaction 
when our military forces are subject to 
these things? These men and boys who 
serve their country abroad, whether 
through their own will or through a 
draft system which carries them to for- 
eign lands whether they want to go or 
not, will be subject to trial and imprison- 
ment under conditions and rulings 
which are foreign to us in every sense 
of the word. The reaction of the fami- 
lies and friends of these men will be 
indignant and bitter. Sympathy for our 
relationships abroad will decline, and 
there will be increasingly reluctant com- 
pliance with the draft law at home. 

To object to this treaty arrangement 
is not to condone misconduct, but it is 
to suggest a revision of the treaty, a re- 
negotiation of it, particularly with re- 
spect to article VII. It is to suggest a 
return to the system which was in opera- 
tion during World War II, whereby a 
military man accused of an offense would 
be tried by the military authorities of 
his own country, an American would be 
tried by Americans. The authorities re- 
sponsible for his being abroad would be 
responsible, if he gets into trouble, for 
seeing that justice is done. 

The resolution which I am introducing 
is aimed to accomplish this. It would 
eliminate article VII of the agreement. 
Its purpose is to bring this about so that 
foreign countries will not have criminal 
jurisdiction over American personnel 
stationed within their boundaries. It 
urges that all possible steps be taken by 
the Government of the United States to 
accomplish that purpose. 





Blame for Yalta Cannot Be Shifted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I quite 
agree with President Eisenhower that 
the only good that can come out of the 
so-called Yalta papers is that which will 
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warn us to beware of similar indiscre- 
tions or acts of bad judgment in the 
future. 

Anyone who has studied the records 
of the Cairo and Yalta Conferences, with 
definite promises to return Manchuria 
to Chiang Kai-shek on one hand and on 
the other the perfidious turnabout in 
handing that same territory over to 
Stalin, must conclude that secret agree- 
ments entered into without regard for 
solemn commitments and the best inter- 
ests of the United States are deserving 
of our bitterest denunciation. 

It will serve the public interest best 
if this infamous deal is kept before the 
American people as a glaring example of 
what can happen when leaders are 
clothed with authority in excess of their 
regard for equity and should be held up 
for succeeding generations to examine 
as the ultimate in diplomatic chicanery 
and bad faith. 

The following editorial comment, ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
March 25, supports this view: 

BLAME FoR YALTA CANNOT BE SHIFTED 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur's vigorous denial 
that his advice was sought or given in con- 
nection with the Yalta Conference helps set 
the record straight on who was responsible 
for the events leading up to Yalta’s fateful 
concessions to the Russians. 

It also emphasizes more clearly than before 
that the Democrats, mainifestly set back on 
their heels by the disclosures in the Yalta 
papers, have been trying to salvage some 
shreds of partisan advantage from the war- 
time conference 10 years ago. 

When they tried desperately to connect 
MacArthur, and President Eisenhower, him- 
self, with the disasters at Yalta, the effort 
backfired badly, but whether that will be a 
lesson remains to be seen. 

The Yalta papers make it clear that the 
view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff toward the 
end of the war was that Russian intervention 
in Japan was essential. It can be argued 
that this offered an excuse for President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's making some conces- 
sions to Stalin; it may be doubted that the 
military chiefs had in mind such sweeping 
concessions, the giving away of lands that 
belonged to somebody else, or the refusal to 
see that Stalin’s promises were worthless. 

But the Democratic view, at least as ex- 
pressed in the Senate the other day, seems 
to be something like this: The Yalta agree- 
ments weren't so bad, but if they were bad, 
tepublicans are in on it, too. 

That is a weak argument in any event. 
The Democrats, notably Senators LyNpDoN 
JOHNSON and HERBERT LEHMAN, weakened it 
further with their vain attempts to make 
MacArthur and President Eisenhower share 
some of the responsibility. 

JOHNSON said that miscalculations, “if 
any were made” were made by Mr. Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur. LEHMAN went fur- 
ther and said Yalta could be understood only 
in the light of recommendations made by 
the two generals. MacArthur, the New York 
Senator went on, urgently recommended that 
Russia be brought into the Japanese war. 

President Eisenhower told his press con- 
ference that his advice was neither requested 
nor given concerning Yalta. He did not even 
attend the preliminary Anglo-American con- 
ference at Malta, 

General MacArthur let the record speak 
for itself. He wasn’t asked to give his views 
before Yalta, either. If he had been con- 
sulted, he says, he would have regarded con- 
cessions to Russia at that late date as fan- 
tastic. 

MacArthur's dispatches in the fall of 1944— 
when preparations were underway for the 
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Yalta Conference—make it clear that he 
thought Japan was just about finished as a 
result of American victories. In September, 
he wrote that “defeat stares her (Japan) in 
the face.” A month later he said the capture 
of the Philippines would be decisive. 

LEHMAN apparently based his statements 
on an entry in the diary of the late James 
Forrestal concerning a talk the latter had 
with MacArthur in early 1945, when the 
General was portrayed as wanting Russia to 
get into the war. This, says MacArthur's 
spokesman, was a mistake in editing. 

But when LEHMAN, and JoHNsoN too, made 
their big mistake was in trying to twist the 
Yalta story to take the blame off the Demo- 
crats. Their obvious discomfiture at the 
new evidence of Roosevelt's mishandling of 
diplomatic negotiations led them to shoot 
recklessly from the hip. 

Inescapably, there is politics in the record 
and results of the Yalta conference, since 
the responsibility was born by a politically 
elected official. Doubtless, as Secretary of 
State Dulles observed, the controversy will 
continue “through the ages.” 

It will be better for the country, however, 
if the record is soberly studied and mistakes 
are acknowledged, as a guide to the future 

The Democrats ran into a deserved setback 
in their first attempt to play politics by 
shifting the blame for the misfortunes that 
have flowed from Yalta. The episode ought 
to convince them they should follow Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's advice to use the Yalta 
papers to profit by past mistakes, rather 
than for partisan gain. 


Resolution ef Wisconsin VFW on Hos- 
pitalization for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
there follows a resolution adopted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, at its midwinter con- 
ference on March 23, 1955: 

Whereas free hospitalization and medical 
care for veterans for non-service-connected 
disabilities was acquired only after 8 years 
of concentrated effort on the part of the ma- 
jor veteran organizations, following World 
War I; and 

Whereas in 1926 it was granted with many 
restrictions such as, where beds are avail- 
able, answering a questionnaire as to veter- 
an’s financial ability to pay, checking vet- 
erans service records, etc., but fortunately 
these prerequisites were not too forcibly ap- 
plied during the interim in 1926 to 1933, 
when the so-called Economy Act invoked 
new restrictions, such as clearing out the 
VA hospitals of many nonservice cases and 
inauguration of the pauper’s oath, as a 
check on future admissions; and 

Whereas the present administration has 
wantonly accused many veterans of abusing 
this privilege by taking undue advantage of 
this free hospitalization and medical-care 
provision by taking the so-called pauper’s 
oath when actually they were well able to 
meet this obligation themselves; and 

Whereas a congressional subcommittee was 
appointed and delegated with authority to 
investigate these claims of the many vet- 
erans who had perjured themselves by false- 
ly taking this oath for free hospital care; 
and 
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Whereas this committee was chairmane, 
by the Honorable Representative Brrnap, 
KEARNEY, of New York, and after carefy 
and lengthy investigation, came up with 
these findings: That of all cases hog. 
pitalized, only an infinitely small percentags 
were able to pay for their own hospital care 
and consequently the charges preferred py 
the legislators and American Medical Asso. 
ciation were ridiculously exaggerated ang 
grossly misrepresented; and it was a pitify 
reflection on the honor and integrity of oy; 
Nation’s defenders, the veteran; and 

Whereas the present administration is de. 
manding a signed statement on financia) 
ability of veterans requesting hospital care 
which are not service-connected cases; anq 

Whereas this procedure tends to incrimi. 
nate veterans and presumably makes cravey 
paupers out of men who have served their 
Nation honorably in time of war; and 

Whereas this Nation has been spending 
millions of dollars in outright grants and 
foreign aid to nations which were our former 
enemies, at the expense of the veteran's 
health and assistance by increased taxes im. 
posd on United States citizens generally, to 
meet these expenditure: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our national legislature 
committee take immediate action to elimi- 
nate this so-called pauper’s oath in VA reg- 
ulations and endeavor to liberalize more fully 
restrictions for admittance for hospitals and 
medical care for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities of veterans at the earliest possible 
moment after the new Congress convenes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sen to our national service director, Omar 
B. Ketchum, our congressional representa- 
tives, to Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Harvey Higley, and to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tenth Anniversary of Arrest of 16 Polish 
Underground Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is to be another conference with the 
Soviet Union, let our American leaders 
at that conference redress the following 
wrong. In accordance with the Yalta 
agreement the Moscow-sponsored pro- 
visional government of Poland had to 
be reorganized on a broader basis with 
the inclusion of leaders from Poland it- 
self and from Poles abroad. 

Mr. Molotov and the Ambassadors of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
residing in Moscow, were entrusted with 
the task to cooperate in the forming of 
a new government along above lines. 

It was assumed from the very begin- 
ning by the American and British Gov- 
ernments that the most prominent lead- 
ers of the Polish underground, at that 
time hiding in Poland, would eventually 
enter the coalition. During the war they 
had fought in close cooperation with the 
Polish Government in London, a bitter 
struggle against the Nazi occupants and 
thus had largely contributed to the Al- 
lied war effort. 
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At the request of the British Secretary 
of State, the Polish Government in Lon- 
don disclosed for transmission to the 
committee in Moscow the names and 
whereabouts of the Polish Vice Premier 
and Government Delegate for the Home- 
jand, and of the three members of the 
Home Council of Ministers. The Allied 
Governments gave assurance that they 
would do everything possible to insure 
the safety of the Polish underground 
Jeaders. 

*“, short time after the Polish Vice- 
premier, Mr. Jankowski and the last 
commander of the disbanded Home 
Army, General Okulicki were approached 
by Colonel Pimenov of the Soviet NK WD, 
with a request to attend a meeting with 
Colonel General Ivanov, a representative 
of the high command of the I White 
Russian Front. This invitation was con- 
firmed by letter, on March 10, to Mr. 
Jankowski and General Okulicki. The 
purpose of the meeting, in Colonel 
Pimenov’s own words, was “‘the clarifica- 
tion of the atmosphere and the coming 
into the open of the democratic Polish 
parties in order that they may take part 
in the general current of the democratic 
forces of Independent Poland.” Al- 
though absolute personal safety was 
granted by the Soviet representative— 
the 16 Polish underground leaders, when 
they arrived on March 28, 1945, at the 
meeting place—were arrested and flown 
to Moscow and imprisoned there. 

The Soviets committed in cold blood 
another act of shameless felony. It was 
only on May 5, 1945, that the official 
Soviet agency TASS announced the ar- 
rest of the Polish leaders. This hap- 
pened during the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and Molotov himself confirmed the 
news. 

The British and the United States 
Secretaries of State expressed grave con- 
cern to Mr. Molotov and asked for full 
explanation. Their intervention re- 
mained nevertheless without response, 
and on June 18, 1945, a trial of the Polish 
leaders was held in Moscow by the Mili- 
tary Collegium of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. S. R. 

Following sentences were passed: 

First. Maj. Gen. Leopold Okulicki, 
born 1898, commander of the Polish 
Home Army succeeding Gen. T. Bor- 
Komorowski, after the Warsaw rising; 
10 years in prison. 

Second. Jan Stanislaw Jankowski, 
born 1882, member of the Christian La- 
bor Party and Vice Premier of the Polish 
Government in London, appointed dele- 
gate in Poland; 8 years in prison. 

Third. Adam Bien, born 1899, mem- 
ber of the underground government, 
Peasant Party; 5 years in prison. 

Fourth. Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, born 
1882, National Party, member of under- 
ground government; 5 years in prison. 

Fifth. Kazimierz Puzak, born 1883, 
leader of Socialist Party and Speaker of 
Underground Parliament; 18 months in 
prison. 

Sixth. Alexander Zwierzynski, born 
1880, National Party, deputy speaker; 
8 months in prison. 
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Seventh. Kazimierz Baginski, born 
1890, Peasant Party, deputy speaker; 6 
months in prison. 

Eighth. Stanislaw Mierzwa, born 1905, 
Peasant Party; 4 months in prison. 

Ninth. Zbigniew Stypulkowski, born 
1904, leader of Democratic Party; 4 
months in prison. 

Tenth. Eugeniusz Czarnowski, born 
1904, leader of Democratic Party; 4 
months in prison. 

Eleventh. Jozef Chacinski, born 1889, 
leader of Christian Labor Party; 4 
months in prison. 

Twelfth. Franciszek Urbanski, born 
1891, Secretary of Underground Parlia- 
ment, Christian Labor Party; 4 months 
in prison. 

Thirteenth. Stanislaw Michalowski, 
born 1903, Democratic Party; proved in- 
nocent. 

Fourteenth. Kazimierz Kobylanski, 
born 1892, National Party; proved inno- 
cent. 

Fifteenth. Jozef Stemler Dabski, born 
1892, interpreter of Polish delegation; 
proved innocent. 

Sixteenth. Antoni Pajdak, member of 
Socialist Party and of Underground Par- 
liament; was not tried in public, and 
the sentence in his ease, was not dis- 
closed. 

It is to be noted that in accordance 
with Soviet procedure the penal sentence 
is counted as from the day of arrest. 

General Okulicki, Jankowski, Jasiuko- 
wicz, and Pajdak did not yet return to 
Poland. Okulicki should be released on 
March 28, 1955. Jankowski should have 
been freed on March 28, 1953, and 
Jasiukowicz on March 28, 1950. Accord- 
ing to information—Pajdak was sen- 
tenced by administrative decree to 5 
years, and if so—had to be freed on 
March 28, 1950. It should be stressed 
that the fate of these four prisoners re- 
maining in Soviet Russia is still un- 
known. 

The remaining leaders were brought 
back to Poland after the period of their 
detention in Soviet jails had elapsed. 
Puzak and Mierzwa were rearrested in 
Poland, sentenced, and Puzak died in 
prison. Czarnowski, Urbanski, and 
Chacinski died in Poland—the fate of 
Bien is not known, as well as of Zwier- 
zynski and Stemler-Dabski. Michalow- 
ski and Kobylanski acquitted during the 
Moscow trial, were again arrested in 
Poland and are detained in prison. Sty- 
pulkowski is in England and K. Bagin- 
ski lives in the United States of America. 

In connection with the 10th anniver- 
sary of this shameless-at..perpetrated 
on March 28, 1945, against the 16 Polish 
underground leaders steps should be 
taken to, First, ask for full information 
as to the fate and whereabouts of those 
four leaders still kept in Soviet Russia; 
second, demand their release from 
prison; third, insist on the liberation of 
the underground leaders who have been 
submitted to new ordeals by the Moscow- 
sponsored regime in Poland after their 
return from Russia. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I am including a 
letter from Mr. M. G. Youngquist, man- 
aging director, Coal Heating Service of 
Des Moines, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The letter follows: 

Coa. HEATING SERVICE 
or Des MOINES, INC., 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Pau, CUNNINGHAM, 
Congressman Fifth Iowa District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pav: Natural gas has been an issue 
in districts outside of the producing areas 
for some 20 years, but the big promotions 
have been in the past 10 years, and I doubt 
if any political body has as a whole given it 
very much really serious consideration. 

When a coal man approaches the subject 
he is considered prejudiced. When a Con- 
gressman is approached outside the gas-pro- 
ducing area many of them seem to think it’s 
good medicine for John L. Lewis. They for- 
get the real issue is neither coal men nor 
Lewis and that a lot of innocent people are 
going to get hurt. Not hurt by the cost of 
the fuel in particular, but by the cost of 
neglect in proper regulation of this valuable 
natural resource. It is of national impor- 
tance and needs large-scale thinking. 

In the first place we are gambling that less 
than 1 percent of our natural-fuel resources 
will last for an unlimited time. 

We are being lulled into peaceful dreams 
that in a few short years atomic power will 
be so cheap and easy to get that it will only 
require the effort of a pushbutton to replace 
gas or any fuel. 

Few local political bodies have given any 
thought of safety measures, either in instal- 
lation, the supply, the storage, the standby 
fuel, or protection of its citizens in case of 
a catastrophe. Too little can be done when 
it is too late, and the time to pay the pre- 
mium on the insurance policy is in advance 
planning. 

As gas moved into the larger cities the 
promotion plans were to sell gas cheap to 
industrial users in order to build up volume. 
The housing program fitted into this pro- 
gram in that houses were built in mass pro- 
duction, exploiting the savings in no base- 
ment or chimneys that would not handle any 
fuel except gas in most of the projects. The 
result, millions of homes that in an emer- 
gency do not have a chimney that would 
burn wood, paper, or any other fuel are 
some of the benefits of this great money- 
saving campaign. 

Unlike coal, where the fields are proven 
for a thousand years’ supply and where 
mines are mechanized to produce low-cost 
fuel, gas production is on a rising plane. 
Producers of gas must continually prospect 
to provide tomorrow's supply of gas. It 
must be recognized that in order to protect 
users of gas, ample provision must be made 
for increased costs in order to provide this 
fuel as the public demands to be served. 
The Government should not lead them to 
believe that protection means they will be 
provided with low gas rates. Their protec- 
tion should come in an adequate supply of 
gas, properly distributed both as to safety 
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and fuel needs, with a reserve in mind to 
protect the Nation should an emergency re- 
quire prompt redistribution. In a recent 
conference on fuel needs an executive made 
this statement: “Gas is protected by Gov- 
ernment regulation so that we know rates 
will be kept low which isn’t the case with 
coal.” These people are honest people and 
the expression is common and maybe it is 
so. I rather treat the price as secondary 
and you would soon find that out if the sup- 
ply was reduced at any time. 

If H. R. 4943 takes into account the pro- 
tection of our national resource, covers or- 
derly distribution, protects against oversell- 
ing in order to extend the years of best use 
of this valuable resource, with due regard 
for the everlasting vigilance necessary to pro- 
vide tomorrow's supply of then I am 
for it and will believe you are placing the 
interest of the people first. 

Yours truly, 


gas, 


M. G. YOUNGQUIST. 


The Attack Upon Our Republican Tax 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
certain prophets of gloom and doom 
charged that the Republican $7.4 billion 
tax reduction and the tax-revision bill— 
H. R. 8300—favored the wealthy tax- 
payer and bore too hard upon the work- 
ingman. That charge was absolutely 
false. Those same prophets now claim 
that the tax bills of last year favored the 
taxpayer in the upper brackets and dis- 
criminated against the taxpayer in the 
lower brackets; therefore, their $20 per 
person tax-cut proposal was only fair. 
The following breakdown demonstrates 
the falseness of their charges: 

First. A 10-percent cut was made in 
the personal income tax for all individ- 
uals in the middle and lower brackets. 
That tax cut tapered off to less than 2 
percent for the taxpayers in the 3 
top brackets. The great majority of 
taxpayers—85 percent—are in the mid- 
dle and lower tax brackets. Did that 
tax cut favor the rich? 

Second. All excise taxes, with the ex- 
ception of those upon liquor and tobacco, 
were cut from 25, 20, and 15 percent to 
10 percent—a cut of $1 billion to con- 
sumers. The working men and women 
of America and their families constitute 
85 percent of the consumers of the Na- 
tion. Did that tax reduction favor the 
rich? 

Third. The repeal of the excess-profits 
tax last year reduced taxes upon cor- 
porations $2 billion. What did the cor- 
porations do with the $2 billion? Every 
dollar of it was either paid out to the 
corporation stockholders or was plowed 
back into business expansion. Since 80 
percent of all the stockholders in Amer- 
ica receive less than $5,000 per year in- 
come, the dollars that went to the stock- 
holders did not go to the rich. And the 
dollars that went into expansion pro- 
vided jobs for the 600,000 new workers 
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that enter the American labor market 
each year. Can anyone claim then that 
the repeal of the excess-profits tax was 
for the benefit of the rich? 

Fourth. The passage last year of H. R. 
8300, the tax revision bill, established a 
favorable tax climate for American busi- 
ness and industry in which to expand. 
This created more jobs for the working- 
men of America. Did the tax revision 
bill favor the rich? 

On the basis of the facts, therefore, 
do the charges of the prophets of gloom 
and doom stand up? 

A POLITICAL BAROMETER 


Mr. Speaker, the recent attack upon 
the revised Federal Tax Code by the New 
Dealers in Congress, who—as a result of 
the election returns last fall—are again 
in the saddle, is a clear indication of 
what American businessmen can expect 
if the New Dealers take over the execu- 
tive department. 

Led by Congressman JERE Cooper, the 
new chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and Senators HuMPHREY 
and DovcLas, an attempt is being made 
to repeal the small tax easement upon 
dividend payments that was made in 
the new tax code. This was made as a 
start toward abolishing double taxa- 
tion upon corporation profits. An at- 
tempt is also being made to repeal the 
new accelerated depreciation tax allow- 
ance provision. Both of these provisions 
were placed in the revised code to en- 
courage business expansion, to provide 
an improved tax climate for business 
and industry that would result in the 
creation of new jobs for our ever-grow- 
ing number of job seekers. 

The revised tax code has already dem- 
onstrated its value, because it—more 
than any other one thing—stopped the 
downward trend last year and gave the 
lie to those prophets of gloom and doom 
who went around the Nation last fall 
spouting their gloom and doom prophe- 
cies. These same men are now in the 
Senate seeking to repeal the very provi- 
sions of the revised tax code that saved 
us from the predicted recession. 

One and one-half million stay-at-home 
voters in Illinois and 30 million stay-at- 
home voters in the Nation were respon- 
sible for placing these New Dealers back 
in the saddle in Washington. These de- 
linquent voters had better wake up be- 
fore 1956, or it will be too late. 


Knocking Ike Is Grist for GOP Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
mirers of President Eisenhower in both 
parties will resent the attacks on our 
present Chief Executive, particularly 
when they center on wholesome diver- 
sions like fishing and golfing—as dis- 
tinguished from poker-playing, week- 
end cruises—which are about the only 
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relaxation a hard-working Presiden; 
can count on. - 

And when such partisan attacks brine 
the President’s wife into the picture an, 
include their religious devotions, they 
it is generally agreed that the Americay 
electorate will simply bide their time un. 
til such ill-mannered diatribes can be 
repudiated at the polls. 

The attitude of the average Republi. 
can is to wait with bated breath for fear 
that the opposition will realize the mis. 
take they are making and call off the 
attack before it can be of benefit to the 
GOP next year. And it can only be 
presumed that they have forgotten just 
how much the Republicans served the 
cause of Franklin Delano Roosevelt by 
making him the object of their partisan 
tirades each time he ran and thereby 
assuring his reelection, 


Veterans Do Not Create Wars Which 


Create Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
again repeat what I have often said be- 
fore, “Veterans do not create the wars 
which create veterans.” I include here- 
in a letter which I have received from 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, and 
to which I add that I am also disturbed; 

PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1955. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE RADWAN: “The men in 
our organization are disturbed by prelim- 
inary reports of the Hoover Commission on 
compensation cuts. Congress has power to 
declare war. By its acts, men leave their 
homes to enter the Armed Forces in time 
of war and peace. 

By precedent, by moral intent, a contract 
was implied: “Leave your home and family 
and represent this country—it is a just coun- 
try. If you die, the Congress, as representa- 
tives of the people, will care for your widow 
and orphan. If you are injured, if you lose 
part of your body, we will compensate you for 
that loss.” 

Congress has the power to effect economies 
Before it now is the request of Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson for more pay for men in service 
because “‘we cannot keep these valuable mei 
in the service.” Will these men stay if the 
implied contract is broken? Will they sta! 
if they know they'll be forgotten if injured’ 

Even top compensation cannot counter- 
balance the loss suffered by these men. Any 
amount is a pittance compared to the priv- 
ilege of seeing, feeling, or walking. There 
are economy-minded men in many circles 0! 
our society who see moneys paid as compen- 
sation as a logical place to cut our budget. 
If this be true, then the United States is 
lacking in that moral integrity that is so 
desperately needed in the face of a hostile 
world. If we forget those who have given 
so much then we, as a Nation, should be 
forgotten. 

We hope you will take a personal interest 
in these problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris G. McGEE, 
Legislative Director 
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Special Consideration Under H. R. 1 for 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter to the editor of the 
Boston Sunday Herald that appeared in 
that newspaper on Sunday, March 27, 
1955. written by Prof. Seymour E. Harris, 
of Harvard University. 

Professor Harris has given more 
thought, study, and investigation to the 
textile situation in New England than 
any other individual. Possessed of this 
wealth of knowledge and as the expert 
named by the Governors of New England 
he has spoken out before many of the 
committees of Congress to warn them of 
the immediate danger to the textile in- 
dustries in that section of the United 
States by the passage of the reciprocal 
trade bill as it is now written. 

I am hopeful that every Member of 
the Congress may have the opportunity 
to read some of his statements made 
here on Capito] Hill. There is no doubt 
in the minds of many of us from New 
England that he is the best qualified 
person to speak on this most important 
matter of this session of the Congress. 

The letter follows: 

LOWER TEXTILE TaRIFF To Wire Ovut NEw 
ENGLAND JOBS 


To the EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 

I was surprised at your strong criticisms 
of Senator SaLTONSTALL for urging special 
consideration under H. R. 1 (the current 
tariff legislation) for the textile industry. 
Since I testified four times in the last few 
months on behalf of the New England Gov- 
ernors on this issue, I would like to present 
a view in support of Senator SALTONSTALL, 
And I make these remarks though through- 
out my professional life I have not only been 
considered a free trader but I have even tes- 
tified against quotas on imports. 

But we must not be doctrinaire in these 
matters. The New England textile industry 
has lost almost 40 percent of its Jobs in 314 
years, and the country has lost 20 percent. 
I can only repeat what I said to the Senate 
Finance and the House Ways and Means 
Committees and two Federal administrative 
agencies that it would be the most irre- 
sponsible behavior on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in these circumstances to cut 
tariffs on textiles substantially. 

The argument is not against relaxations on 
tariffs. We all look forward to the day when 
trade will be less restricted than it is today. 
But the major obstacles on trade are abroad, 
not here; our imports have increased by 
two-thirds absolutely and relatively to world 
imports since prewar. Over a period of 20 
years our tariffs have been cut by three- 
quarters (though I admit this measure is 
subject to some reservations). 

There is a tendency to oversimplify the 
problem. You cannot and should not put 
a heavy burden on the weak and the vulner- 
able. Miernyk’s study showed that more 
than one-half of the workers who lost jobs 
in six closed textile mills were still without 
jobs long after, and most of the remainder 
were unhappy. Mr. William Sullivan, the 
indefatigable and able head of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, in- 
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formed the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 17 that 236 New England textile plants 
employing 91,835 workers, were liquidated 
in the 9 years ending 1954. 

The classical theory of free trade rests 
on the assumption that people move and 
find jobs or (and) new industries move in 
and offer jobs. But there are long, long de- 
lays. Witness Lawrence with roughly 20 
percent of unemployment for 2 years now. 
Tariff policy should not be allowed to aggra- 
vate the adjustment problems. 

There are other solutions to the problem 
of more trade and dollar shortage than de- 
stroying industries or at best accelerating 
their decline. The problems of adjustment 
should be put on all the people and especi- 
ally on the strong. Why should the Ameri- 
can people subsidize the strong, the export- 
ers, to the extent of $120 billion over 40 
years? Why not yield some of our markets 
abroad rather than coldly destroy vulnerable 
industries through increased imports? The 
former also would help solve the problem of 
dollar shortage. Foreigners improve their 
dollar position more easily by penetrating 
our markets abroad than by capturing our 
home market. 


It is not necessary to go back to the pre- 
1933 system of tariff negotiation. It is only 
necessary to include safeguards in H. R. 1, 
which would protect industries which expe- 
rience much unemployment or substantial 
losses of employment against reductions of 
tariffs. 

It is well also to consider the effects of all 
Federal policies on the New England econ- 
omy; and the tariff is one facet of those pol- 
icies. The net effect of these policies—farm, 
tax, spending, tax amortization, etc.—has 
been relatively unfavorable to New England. 
Why introduce another Federal policy un- 
favorable to this region, one that cuts prices 
of what we sell just as other policies have 
raised prices of what we buy? That we must 
solve the Japanese problem through destroy- 
ing the textile industry I refuse to admit. 
In my evidence I offered numerous alter- 
natives. 

Seymour E. Harris, 
Harvard University. 





The Advancing South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Decatur Daily: 


THE ADVANCING SOUTH 


Things are happening in the South. Peo- 
ple who live outside the region can perhaps 
see the changes taking place more readily 
than southerners. Nevertheless an era of 
unparalleled progress is foreseen for the 
South in the next 20 years. 

William D. Poe, associate editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, has one of the most illu- 
minating articles we have seen in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the journal devoted to the 
southern way of life. 

For instance, population of 16 Southern 
States increased from 41 million in 1940 to 
48 million in July 1954. The South gained 
16.5 percent in white population, 1940-50, 
compared with a gain of 13.4 percent in 
white population for the rest of the United 
States. During the same period, the South’s 
gain in Negro population was 1.5 percent, 
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while the rest of the United States gained 
55.6 percent in Negro population. 

Mr. Poe continues the number of farms 
in the South decreased 11 percent, but num- 
ber of farm owners increased 12 percent. 
Tenants decreased $7 percent. To make up 
for loss in labor supply southern farmers 
increased ownership of tractors 241 percent 
and motor trucks 165 percent. Southern 
cash farm income increased from $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1940 to $8.4 billion in 1950. 

The South is balancing agriculture with 
industry. In 1951 the Southern States spent 
$2 billion for new plants and equipment. 
This compared with $1.7 billion spent in the 
heavily industrialized Middle Atlantic States, 
$452 million in the New England States. 
Number of employees engaged in southern 
industry in 1951 was 3 million, compared 
with 4 million in the Middle Atlantic States 
and 1.5 million in New England. 

Mr. Poe then gives his opinion of what all 
these changes will mean and summarizes 
with predictions of 1975 when the Nation's 
population will range from 190 to 220 million 
people and it will be necessary to increase 
farm production by 40 percent to feed this 
increased population. 

The Nation's total output of goods and 
services in 1975 will be twice what it was 
in 1950 and the South's opportunity for 
growth is clear when it is understood that 
in the next 20 years the South may expect 
to gain several thousand new manufacturing 
plants employing 100 or more workers. Each 
100 new factory workers, it is shown, re- 
sults in the following additions: 296 more 
people, 112 more households, $590,000 more 
annual personal income, $270,000 more bank 
deposits, 4 more retail establishments and 
$360,000 retail sales annually. 

Then quickly Mr. Poe adds this summary: 
Per capital income of many Southern States 
will rise above the national average; an in- 
creased demand for cotton seems sure to 
lie ahead; fertilizer requirements for the 
South in 1975 will be 214 times the amount 
consumed in 1950; southern forest products 
will be in vastly greater demand; the chem- 
ical industry will be centered in the South 
by 1975, one-third of it is here now; use 
of electricity in the South will increase 
fourfold by 1975; it is likely that anther 
major steel mill will be located in the South 
by 1975. Then Mr. Poe concludes his ex- 
cellent article by saying the South can sur- 
pass many of the achievements predicted, 
He closes with the late Dean Paul Chapman, 
who wrote, “No matter how fast the rest of 
the Nation grows, the South will grow faster.” 

Decatur people can also take pride in the 
fact that when Dean Chapman was preparing 
his series of articles on the South, he came 
to Decatur. After looking at our industry 
and agriculture and studying the founda- 
tion of what we have been trying to do here, 
Dean Chapman said it was not necessary for 
him to go farther, he had found what he 
had been looking for here. 

So you may feel assured our foundation !s 
sound, our roots are deep, and we will reap 
all of the benefits of southern growth be- 
tween now and 1975. Our growth isn't likely 
to be spectacular, but it will be sound and 
steady if we continue to uphold the eco- 
nomic principles we have followed in the 
past. We have said that our growth is not 
likely to be spectacular. But rather the 
whole picture could change overnight with 
some other great American industry having 
decided that the Decatur location is the right 
location. 

Whatever happens, remember this: Our 
system of farm marketing has no peer in Ala- 
bama, and our diversification of industry is 
the envy of many. We have wrought well 
in the past and by this experience we can 
do even better in the future provided we keep 
our eyes straight ahead on the target of 
better living for all of our people, city and 
rural. 
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Address of Hon. Mario Scelba, Premier 
of Italy, to the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am, indeed, privi- 
leged to include an excellent talk given 
by Premier Mario Scelba, of Italy, to the 
National Press Club and officials of our 
Government on March 29. 

It would be extraneous to go into de- 
tail of the great importance of the strong 
bond of friendship between the people of 
Italy and the United States. Premier 
Scelba speaks with extreme clarity for 
his countrymen on the need for Italy to 
sustain herself as a leader in the west- 
ern coalition in Europe. 

Mr. Scelba has graciously acknowl- 
edged the important role of American 
aid in the rebuilding of Italy and the 
stemming of the tide of international 
communism. 

He is worthy of acclamation as an ex- 
ponent of the principles of freedom and 
democracy. He has admirably carried 
on the burdensome tasks of reconstruc- 
tion by the late Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri and has displayed keen foresight 
and imagination in bringing forth pro- 
grams of his own for the betterment of 

“Italy and the welfare of her citizens. 
Mr. Scelba’s speech commands the at- 
tention and reading of all Members of 
this body. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am very grate- 
ful for your invitation and happy to meet 
with such a distinguished gathering of 
American newspapermen. I am happy to 
have this opportunity for an exchange of 
views, which I trust will contribute to a 
better mutual acquaintance. Besides, I can 
think of no better or more appropriate place 
than this to convey to the great people of 
America a message of friendship from the 
Italian people, and to thank the American 
public, as well as you personally, for the 
warm reception extended to Foreign Min- 
ister Martino and to myself, as representa- 
tives of Italy, as well as to our associates. 

Here in Washington I have once more had 
the pleasure of meeting with your President, 
whom I had already known in Italy in the 
past. As a matter of fact, President Eisen- 
hower is well known by all of us in Europe, 
where, for so many years of war and peace, 
he has been surrounded with great respect 
and widespread popularity. I have also had 
the pleasure of meeting your distinguished 
Secretary of State and other leaders of the 
American administration. We have met and 
talked in a cordial atmosphere, which is the 
fruit of friendship and of community of 
views. 

I suppose the first thing you want to 
know—I have been asked this already—is: 
Why am Ihere? Mine is a visit of friendship 
and good will. I have been asked by many 
of you gentlemen if I have come here to 
discuss economic questions, in fact, economic 
assistance. I would like to point out that 
any discussion of United States-Italian rela- 
tions and cooperation cannot but include 
economic cooperation which is a specific as- 
pect of cooperation in general. However, 
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speaking of economic assistance, I should, 
above all, like to say a word of gratitude 
to the American people. Together with other 
nations of Western Europe, we have received 


in many years generous and spontaneous 
American aid in our reconstruction. It has 
played a vital part, and without that aid 
Italy—and we might say the whole of Eu- 


] 


rope—could n 
prolonged cal 
American aid 


ot have avoided a major and 
imity. If we had not received 
we could not be in a position 


to announce, as we can and do today, that 
postwar reconstruction is an accomplished 
fact and that the Italian economy has 


already developed well over and above the 
prewar level 

We sometimes hear from authoritative 
American observers that, despite all the aid 
received, we have not yet managed to solve 
our problems. Frankly, I cansider this ap- 
proach completely wrong. It was only 
thanks to your assistance that we managed, 
with tremendous efforts and sacrifices on our 
part, to tackle our problems and start solv- 
ing them. Without external aid our efforts 
would probably have failed. 

When people ask us how it is that, despite 
so many efforts, we have not yet fully over- 
come our economic and political difficulties, 
they seem to overlook the conditions in 
which democracy was restored in Italy. We 
had to face political, economic, and social 
conditions created by the fall of a dictator- 
ship, the splitting of the nation in two parts, 
the clash of armies, and the lack of all au- 
thority. It should be also remembered that 
the Allied authorities brought the Commu- 
nists into the Italian Government, thereby 
accrediting them as a genuinely democratic 
group, and entrusted them with many key 
posts in the Italian administration. As a 
result, in the first postwar election held in 
1946, the Social-Communists got over 40 
percent of the total vote, an accomplish- 
ment which they could never repeat in later 
elections. This was the situation in which 
we found ourselves and which we did not 
cause. 

In addition to our postwar political prob- 
lems, we had also to face our economic prob- 
lems. First of all, this required the recovery 
of our economy from the effects of enormous 
war damages, which destroyed almost one- 
third of our national wealth, cut down by 
50 percent our agricultural production, and 
brought our industrial production and for- 
eign trade to a complete standstill. But the 
effects of war, with their economic and 
political implications, aggravated age-long 
structural problems, stemming from over- 
population in relation to resources, from 
a great gap in the level of economic and 
social development reached by different re- 
gions of Italy, and from persistent balance- 
of-payment difficulties. ; 

From these conditions, partly natural and 
partly historical, spring fundamental prob- 
lems of the Italian economy, such as our low 
level of per capita income (which as you 
know is less than one-seventh of the United 
States level), and the consequent low rate 
of saving and of capital formation. But in 
addition to all this, the very fact that, thanks 
to the hard work in which we have engaged, 
the Italian economy is once more in a phase 
of expansion and development, creates yet 
more problems, economic and political. The 
impact of all this weighs heavily upon many 
segments of our economy. As an example, 
I may quote the housing problem. It has 
been rendered all the more acute by the 
destructions of war, by the growth of popu- 
lation, and also by the improvement in liv- 
ing conditions which, particularly in south- 
ern Italy, leads to a greater demand for 
housing. To meet this pressure we have al- 
ready built or rebuilt over 9 million rooms, 
and we are now about to embark on a vast 
additional program of housing construction. 
The government of democratic coalition, a 
coalition which has shown itself as the most 
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effective and adequate to meet the nation's 
needs, is now more than 1 year old. Moving 
along the broad lines of policy which were 
laid by the late Premier De Gasperi, with 
respect both to the government formula ang 
to political orientation, our government has 
achieved the work of reconstruction and it 
has settled great problems which were cloud. 
ing our political horizon. Among others [ 
would like to mention the Trieste problem, 
the solution of which owes much to the 
friendly and keen contribution made by 
United States and United Kingdom diploma. 
cy; the ratification of the Paris agreement 
on Western Europe; the adoption of many 
measures of internal legislation of great 
social significance. 

Now that the postwar cycle has been closed 
we are focusing our attention on the struc. 
tural problems of our economy, and are con. 
centrating all our efforts on their solution, 
To that end Italy has devised and is putting 
into effect vast programs which will improve 
very substantially her economic and social 
structure. Among the most important I 
will mention the land reform. It has already 
resulted in the transfer of approximately 1!, 
million acres of land from absentee land. 
owners to hitherto landless farmers. Inci. 
dentally, this entails a tremendous financial 
burden, also in view of the fact that, in addi. 
tion to the cost of the land, there is an addi. 
tional very large cost due to basic reclama- 
tion work. 

I should also mention the special program 
for the south (Cassa del Mezzogiorno), 
which, together with land reform, has the 
purpose of improving basic living conditions 
in our depressed areas and to close the gap 
in wealth and income between the north 
and the south. From October 1950 to the 
present date special administration for the 
South has already committed approximately 
400 billion lire, equivalent to well over $650 
million, for its projects. 

I would like also to mention our recent 
tax reform, which is having an almost revo- 
lutionary impact on our tax habits, since it 
involves @ new approach and a new spirit on 
the part of both Government and taxpayers. 
The overall tax bill, which is at present going 
through the final stages of debate in Parlia- 
ment, includes strict sanctions against tax 
evaders. Its application will lead to the 
equal distribution of our tax burden. There 
is already an encouraging increase in tax 
revenue also as a result of these recent re- 
forms. 


We shall strain ourselves to the limit, in 
order to tackle our problems with our own 
resources. We shall intensify our existing 
policy of encouraging productive invest- 
ments. In this way we hope to change the 
Italian economic structure, and will attain 
a higher volume of employment also as a re- 
sult of a better distribution of income. As 
you know, we have already presented to the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration a development projection of the 
Italian economy, based on the principles just 
mentioned. It is not a rigid plan, in the 
acception of the word which is current in 
Eastern Europe. This is the product of de- 
tailed studies from outstanding experts, 
Italian or international. Their unanimous 
conclusion is that no action or reform initi- 
ated by any Italian Government can solve 
the Italian economic structural problems ex- 
cept within a framework of international 
cooperation. There are countries where 
there is a manpower shortage and yet where 
unsurmountable barriers are raised against 
our immigration. In order to settle our 
structural problems we need large capital, 
which we have not. International coopera- 
tion, also in the mutual interests of the free 
world, could and should materialize. We de- 
sire to attract foreign investments, and to 
that end our Government has submitted to 
Parliament new draft legislation which will 
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encourage foreign investments and insure after the war. The importance of the Mar- happy now to answer your questions. Be- 


+hem an equitable remuneration. 
“ Unquestionably, Italy is making deter- 
mined progress along the road toward eco- 

mic development. With respect to 1938, 
snd in constant prices, our national income 
nas increased by 40 percent, our agricul- 
tural production by 12 percent, and indus- 
trial production by 71 percent. Consumer 
expenditure, also at constant prices, is in- 
creasing steadily throughout the country, 
and particularly in the south at a rate which 
s quite unprecedented. At the same time 
it has been possible to reduce somehow the 
gap, however still existing, in consumer ex- 
nenditure between our northern and south- 
ern regions. 

Economic and social reforms and the de- 
fense of liberty under the law are the founda- 
tions of the policies that my government 
is pursuing in order to strengthen democracy 
in Italy. It is already apparent that anti- 
democratic forces are beginning to lose 
eround in the North, where our working 
classes are comparatively well paid and en- 
joy advanced standards. The outcome of 
shop steward elections in many industrial 
plants gives @ definite indication of such 
trend. On the other hand, the situation 
requires careful watching in the South, dur- 
ing the present period of transition in eco- 
nomic and social condition. The new hori- 
zons disclosed by somewhat higher living 
conditions lead to higher and higher ex- 
pectations. This creates opportunities for 
dissatisfaction which subversive propaganda 
is quick to exploit. 

Some in Italy and abroad have advocated 
the adoption on our part of shall I say, vio- 
lent forms of repression against extremist 
parties and against the enemies of democ- 
racy, enslaved to foreign ideologies, as has 
been done in some countries. However, each 
country has its own historical conditions, 
its own experiences and requirements, and 
we in Italy are firmly convinced that de- 
mocracy can be defended and must be de- 
fended with democratic methods. Our pub- 
lic opinion is extremely sensitive and vigi- 
lant on this point. It insists upon respect 
for law and order, but is strongly opposed 
to repressive measures that might suggest 
the return of, or recall, nondemocratic 
systems. 

Gentlemen, I am talking to representatives 
of the press of one of the world’s greatest 
democracies. It was Thomas Jefferson who 
said: “I would rather be exposed to the in- 
conveniences attending too much liberty, 
than those attending too small a degree of 
it.’ I quite agree we must not be content 
with that, and I can say that the Italian 
democratic state is in a position to defend 
itself and the freedom of its citizens against 
any and all threats from the enemies of 
freedom. The authority of the Italian states 
is getting stronger, and so is the sense of 
democracy. 

We consider any alarm or concern some- 
times voiced abroad completely unjustified. 
Ve have a sufficient sense of responsibility 
to realize what a tragic situation would ensue 
for the Western World, and what the plight 
of our Allies would be if Italy, in her key 
position in the Mediterranean, did not be- 
long to the family of freedom-loving nations. 
It is our first and paramount interest to see 
to it that such a tragedy does not occur, be- 
cause we would be the first to suffer. At 
the same time the fact that our foreign 
friends occasionally feel concerned or alarmed 
is an indication of their deep awareness of 
how interdependent we all are and the fate 
of all depends on the fate of each. The sub- 
ject of interdependence among nations has 
hever been so vital and urgent as it is today. 

A few months ago, during the speech 
which I made in Rome on Italy’s European 
policy, I said that when one talks of interna- 
tional cooperation the first thought goes to 


t 


the United States and to American policy 





shall plan, which was the first happy experi- 
ment of an organized community of nations, 
was no less moral than it was material. I 
said on that occasion, and I would like to 
repat it now, that we are grateful to America 
not only for her material help, which was 
extended as by a free and independent na- 
tion to other free and independent nations, 
but also for thg example she set of what 
nations can accomplish if they are united. 
I would like to emphasize the paramount 
importance of this aspect of our alliances and 
communities. 

After the Marshall plan, the effectiveness 
of international cooperation for the security 
of peace and democracy was proved by the 
North Atlantic Pact. The Atlantic Alliance, 
which is the cornerstone of our foreign pol- 
icy, led to the establishment of an effective 
system of mutual defense. Military defense, 
however, while fundamental, is not sufficient 
alone. Against the compact alinement of 
the iron-curtain countries with its net- 
work of military and political treaties, we 
must follow an international policy of untiy 
and solidarity. Peace and freedom must be 
defended not only with weapons, but with 
concerted action. Article II of the North 
Atlantic Pact gives full recognition to these 
principles, but we must admit that little 
has been done thus far to implement them. 

What I have in mind specifically is the 
necessity of economic and social solidarity 
and of coordinated political action. This 
principle leads to recognition of the fact 
that no national economy can survive alone. 
It implies also that if there are weak spots 
in the economic or social structure of any 
one of the freedom-loving countries, this 
weakens the whole community of free na- 
tions, just as would occur in any military 
defense system. Politically, we have in past 
years experienced how harmful differences, 
even of method or even only apparent, be- 
tween the members of our community can 
be. It is hardly necessary for me to recall 
how our opponents cunningly exploited the 
different reactions in various Atlantic na- 
tions to the spurious peace campaign waged 
by the Communists in 1953; or, more re- 
cently, the unfavorable effect that lack of 
unanimity among the European nations re- 
garding EDC ratification might have had on 
the democratic forces in Germany. Our 
conviction that international cooperation is 
essential for the survival of the free world, 
as well as for the solution of our own major 
national problems, explains why Italian 
policies are so passionately European. At 
the present time, we consider the Western 
European Union not as a terminal but as 
a starting point towards new forms of union 
and integration in Europe, which must be 
worked out without undue hurry but with- 
out delay. I would not like to dramatize, 
but there are no other alternatives for 
Europe: either integration or disintegration. 


That is why Italy, despite the long par- 
liamentary procedure prescribed by her con- 
stitution, was the first nation on the conti- 
nent of Europe to ratify the Paris agree- 
ments. 


It was also significant, and indeed excep- 
tional, that the entire Parliament, with the 
exception of the Commuists and their 
allies voted in favor of the European idea. 
This indicates that whenever the present 
Italian Government or any other Italian 
Government identifies a united Europe with 
prosperity and liberty, it knows that it is 
giving expression to the requirements and 
to the interests of Italy as a whole. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, regardless of 
the fact that we are still at lunch, I have 
abused of your attention. I have ventured 
to do so however because I feel surrounded 
by an atmosphere of genuine friendship, 
which goes back to some of the most difficult 
days of our national history. I shall be 


fore doing so, however, I would like to thank 
you once more for your warm welcome, for 
your friendly and cordial reception, and for 
your invaluable contribution to the achieve- 
ment of our common ideals. 





Statement in Support of a Bill Extending 
Certain Veteran’s Benefits to or on 


Behalf of Dependent Husbands and 
Widowers of Female Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill into this Congress 
that would provide that, in those provi- 
sions of laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which relate to 
compensation, pension, retirement pay, 
and subsistence allowance, the terms 
“wife” and “dependent” shall include a 
dependent husband and the term 
“widow” shall include a widower when- 
ever his condition is such that, if his 
wife were living, he would be dependent 
upon her for support. 

This is one of the most compassionate 
requests I may make to you today. I 
take this opportunity to point out sev- 
eral of the merits of this measure. My 
sincerity in this case has been height- 
ened by several cases in the First District 
of Florida of which I would recite one 
to bring into sharp focus the real need 
of many wives of the veterans of our 
wars in defense of this great Nation. 


This resident of my district is a dis- 
abled female veteran, and her husband, 
because of physical disability, is entirely 
dependent upon his wife for support and 
comfort. It falls upon this woman the 
responsibility of providing a home for 
her husband and giving to this disabled 
man such comforts as life may bring him 
in his condition. This is a task that she 
welcomes as part of her matrimonial 
vows and one which she has cheerfully 
and fully taken upon herself. Who is 
this woman? She is.one of those upon 
whom this Nation called for service in 
the defense of our Nation in the dire 
years of World War II. I think it is time 
to remind this House that these women 
were volunteers in our service. They had 
put their country above many of the 
comforts of home and had served beyond 
the call of duty to their Nation. It is 
time that we recognized their devotion 
and their service. It is time that we 
placed their responsibilities today on the 
same basis as the responsibilities of those 
veterans who receive the benefits of the 
compensation provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration for dependents who can- 
not care for themselves. 

In the bill that I have today proposed 
such relief would be provided. In the 
case of the individual I have recom- 
mended for your consideration the 
amount of additional compensation 
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would be in the vicinity of $27 per 
month. This is a small amount to each 
of us individually This is a large 
amount to the veteran for whom I would 
provide some of the smaller benefits 
of life 

I believe that this legislation is highly 
desirable, both on the basis of providing 
uniformity and because it is sound policy 
to make the benefits available to the de- 
pendent husbands of widowers of female 


i 


veterans in the same manner as they 
are available to the wives and widows of 
male veterans. In view of the service 


rendered to the country during World 
War II particularly, and in a lesser ex- 
tent during World War I, by female com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces, it is be- 
lieved that such action is only fair and 
ust 

There are approximately 300,000 living 
veterans of World War II, and there is 
no information on which to base an esti- 
mate of the number who would be affect- 
ed by the passage of this legislation. 
Therefore no fixed cost estimate can be 
provided. 

These last two paragraphs of explana- 
tion of the bill are from the report of the 
committee of the 81st Congress in sup- 
port of earlier bills. These statements 
are true today. They are more true as 
each year cases occur which place more 
of the family responsibility upon these 
female veterans. 

It is my most sincere hope this Con- 
gress shall make such benefits available 
to the women who have served our 
Nation. 





Creek Independence 


N OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, March 25 is 
the 134th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Greece. Under the leadership 
of Archbishop Germenos, on March 25, 
1821, Greek patriots rose and overthrew 
their Ottoman overlords who had op- 
pressed them for so long. The Greeks 
have always had to fight for their free- 
dom. Fifteen years ago, Mussolini’s 
legions found that Greek resistance was 
a hard nut to crack. It later took the 
full strength of Hitler's armed forces to 
invest the little peninsula that is 
Greece—and then only for a time, until 
the Greek people could help to bring 
about their own liberation. Hardly was 
Greek freedom reestablished when 
Communist-led forces attempted to seize 
the government. The world will not 
soon forget that it was the Truman Doc- 
trine which helped the Greek people to 
Stand fast, and with military and eco- 
nomic aid, to turn back and defeat the 
Communist challenge. 

In 1949 I saw at first hand during a 
visit to Athens how the Greek people 
joined in the common fight against com- 
munism and poverty. Today Greece 
once again knows peace, and is making 
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earnest beginnings toward a fuller eco- 
nomic life There is no better symbol of 
Greek-Am«: friendship than the 
plains of Thermopylae, once arid but now 
blooming with rice fields. The Greek 
children brought garlands of flowers to 
the American point 4 reclamation ex- 
pert who had helped in the project, and 
their elders erected a simple monument 
of marble to his memory—of the same 
quarry as the Parthenon marble. 

Those Greeks who have immigrated to 
our country have contributed greatly to 
the richness of American life. They 
have brought with them the high tradi- 
tion of western civilization suggested by 
such towering figures as Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Sophocles. 

In my home city of Milwaukee, thou- 
sands of good citizens proudly cherish 
their Greek ancestry. They have con- 
tributed much to our economic, social, 
and cultural life. and to the learned pro- 
fessions. In war their sons have served 
our country brilliantly. Two fine con- 
gregations attest to their religious belief. 

May two of the world’s oldest de- 
mocracies—the United States and 
Greece—go on forever in _ friendly 
brotherhood. 


, n 
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Support of Housing for the Aged Is 
Nationwide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as indicative of the nationwide interest 
in H. R. 3919, a bill to provide public 
nousing for the senior citizens of the 
United States in the introduction of 
which I have been joined by 12 other 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee as well as by others of my 
colleagues, I am extending my remarks 
to include a few typical letters of the 
many that I have been receiving, as 
follows: 

FROM NEWARK, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. O'Hara: We, the members of 
the Essex County Council of Jewish Older 
Adults, wish to express our commendation 
and.support for your bill, H. R. 3919, which 
deals specifically with a Federal housing pro- 
gram for elderly people of low income. 

We are greatly encouraged and heartened 
by your recognition of the tremendous need 
of older people for adequate low-cost hous- 
ing. Further, your provision for the inclu- 
sion of single older people in the housing 
program will correct an inequity in the Fed- 
eral Housing Act of 1937, which has long 
worked a hardship on large numbers of older 
people. 

A number of other community organiza- 
tions have expressed an interest in the prob- 
lem of low-cost housing for older people, and 
we should greatly appreciate your suggestions 
and counsel as to how we can build up public 
support for your bill. 

It would also be most helpful to know 
whether a favorable report has been received 
from the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on your bill and when the bill is scheduled 
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for action by the House Banking and 
rency Committee. 

If action has already taken place ir 
committee, we should appreciate your lk 
us know which housing bill or bill 
reported out favorably and where the 
are now. We should also like to have s« 
copies of H. R. 3919. 

Thank you for your interest and atte) 

Sincerely yours, 
SOPHIE ENGEL 
Mrs. Joseph Engel 
Secretary, Essex County Coun 
Jewish Older Adults. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I am delig 
to find that you introduced a bill in « 
gress providing for public low rent hx 
for older persons. The Philadelphia H 
ing Association’s Committee on Housin; 
the Aged, of which I am the chairman, } 
been reviewing over the last year the | 
ing problems of older people and has « 
to the conclusion that the most import 
obstacle to decent housing for older pr 
is the gap between the cost of adeq 
housing and the ability of older person 
pay for it. 

We felt that the exclusion of single per: 
and groups of unrelated persons from | 
lic housing worked to the disadvantages 
older persons, many of whom are not mem- 
bers of family groups. We have been recom- 
mending that public housing presently exi 
ing, under construction, or in the planni: 
stage, be made available to single older pe 
sons. Making this recommendation, h 
ever, we were aware that because of 
small overall supply of public housing, ad- 
mission of single older persons would solve 
the problem for only relatively few of t) 
actually in need of better housing. We were 
also aware that the admission of more older 
persons would reduce the supply avail: 
to other groups equally in need, particu) 
the large families. Moreover, existing | 
lic housing is not specifically designed for 
older people. 

We believe that an annual expenditurs 
$3 million a year is a small price indeed 
for the American people to pay for de 
housing for its older citizens. Moreover, we 
think that this sum will repay itself m 


times by lessened need for institutional and 
hospital facilities. 
For all of these reasons, we heartily ap- 


plaud and endorse the introduction of legis- 
lation designed to produce good and che 
housing for the elderly which would 1} 
curtail the supply available to other gr: 
Sincerely yours, 
ELLA F. Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Hou q 
for the Aged of the Philadelp/ 
Housing Association, 
FROM CINCINNATI 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: Here in Cin- 
cinnati we have a joint committee on hous- 
ing for the aging, composed of representa- 
tives from the Better Housing League a! 
the Community Council on Aging. IT 
committee is trying to do something in t 
neglected field of improving housing 
elderly people. 

Mr. Lee Johnson, in his membership nev 
letter of March 9, 1955, speaks with 
about your bill, H. R. 3919, to provide h 
ing of elderly persons at low income, 

Would it be possible for you to maki 
available to our committee one or mort 
copies of this bill? If you have a sup} 
I would like to request 14 copies, but wi 
be happy to receive just 1 copy. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


€ 
TY f 


BENJAMIN P. GROVES, 
Executive Secretary, Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County. 








4 FROM SAN ANTONIO 
ef Dear CONGRESSMAN O’Hara: I read with 
: § ! 1 interest and deep gratitude of your 


ierstanding of the needs of the aged, ex- 
ed through the introduction of your bill 
R. 3919. Those of us who have been in 
lic housing for years are daily faced with 
rious lack of facilities for our aging citi- 
particularly those who live on our 
rer monthly grants. Daily we turn away 
n the imploring eyes of the single aged 
a yn living perhaps in a garage or dark 
bedroom and eager for a small private 
ie where there is cleanliness and air and 
t and even, maybe a small plot for flowers. 
Our existing public housing was constructed 
f families and therefore our smallest units 
r hree and a half rooms) are considered too 
3 { e for the single occupant. Personally, I 
would rather be a little extravagant space- 
ise than extravagant in contributing to the 
continuation of misery and ill health. Bet- 
. ter, however, would be the lifting of public 
F susing construction restrictions for reloca- 
yn only and permitting local housing au- 
rities to immediately construct small 
its and have the law lift the restriction 
single occupants. 

Without question, large groups country- 

de will support your efforts and we sin- 
cerely hope they will meet with success. We 

yw have some 300 aged couples here in San 
Antonio. Their happy faces shining through 
: the wrinkles is a joy only offset by the de- 
jection and complete futility that overcomes 
ir aged individuals as they seek shelter from 
us and are rejected. 
May your work be fruitful. 
Sincerely, 
Marie C. McGuire, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of San Antonio, 
er FROM CHICAGO 
e DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: As chairman 
ly f the planning committee for the aged of 
: @ the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
r cago, I should like to take this opportunity 
to express the thanks of my committee and 
ny own personal gratitude to you for your 
sponsorship of H. R. 3919. 

It is, unfortunately, true that elderly per- 
sons are more likely to be alone than to 
qualify in Federal housing projects as a fam- 

id ily. The need for low-rent housing for 
ngle persons in Federal housing projects is 
a : desperate and you are to be congratulated 
™ for having recognized it and taken action. 
Sincerely yours, 
Louts P. HALLER. 
FROM THE MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS 


Letter sent by Mayor Ray Tucker, of 
St. Louis, Mo., to all Members of the 
Congress from Missouri: 
My Dear Senator: It is my understanding 
that the Honorable Barratr O'Hara, Demo- 
- ; crat, of Illinois, has introduced H. R. 3919 
‘ to establish a Federal program of housing 
‘ for elderly persons of low income. As I un- 
i derstand it, Mr. O’'Hara’s bill would provide 
public housing for elderly single persons, as 
well as couples, designed specifically for their 
needs. Further, the bill provides that the 
‘ommissioner of the Public Housing Admin- 
stration may authorize construction of not 
o exceed 50,000 such dwelling units in the 
fiscal year of 1956, and in each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. It would also give the 
Commissioner the right to approve the re- 
modeling of existing projects in an area 
where the need for homes for elderly persons 
of low income is established. 


( 
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I thought that I would call the bill par- 
ticularly to your attention since there is a 
pressing need for this type of construction 
in the city of St. Louis. I am completely in 
agreement with the intent behind the bill 
and I would appreciate your cooperation and 
assistance in securing and expediting ap- 
proval of the enabling legislation, as well as 
any related appropriations that may be in- 
volved. 

Sincerely, 
Ray TUCKER, 
Mayor. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Telegram from Charles De Limur, 
president of the San Francisco Center for 
the Blind, reads: 

We are vitally interested in the House bill 
we understand you are introducing which 
provides for public housing for elderly citi- 
zens. Our single blind who are excluded 
from admission to public housing desperately 
need such facilities. We assure you of our 
heartiest support and any possible assistance. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shal’ be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located iu: Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 


who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Goverriment 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





The Administration’s Highway Program 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
us consent to have printed in 
pendix of the RECORD a very able 
nent made by the Comptroller Gen- 
of the United States, Mr. Joseph 
ll, in testifying before the sub- 
ttee of the Public Works Commit- 
1160, known as the administra- 
hway bill. 
tatement made by Comptroller 
1 Campbell is accurate, is funda- 
and, coming from such a high 
ty, deserves the fullest consider- 
f the Senate. 
re to compliment the Comptroller 
on the very splendid presenta- 
has made on this legislation. 
being no objection, the state- 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Dp, as follows: 
OF Mr. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, CoMP- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1160, 84TH CONGRESS, BEFORE THE 
Roaps SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoM- 
ON PUBLIC WorKS, UNITED STATES 
MARCH 28, 1955 


MENT 


rman and members of the sub- 
the General Accounting Office ap- 
the subcommittee’s invitation to 
before you and give you our views 
respect to S. 1160, 84th Congress, 
suld create a Federal Highway Cor- 
for financing the construction of 
nal System of Interstate High- 
1 of the General Accounting 
the most important aspects 
egislation is the proposed method of 
the highway construction. The 
ild create a new Government cor- 
to be known as the Federal High- 
oration. The Corporation would be 
d to issue obligations not to ex- 
1 billion. These obligations would be 
the general public and, in addition, 
purchased by the United States 
uciary, trust, and public funds, the 
nt or deposit of which is under the 
y and control of the United 
feel that the proposed method of 
, is objectionable because the re- 
uld be that the borrowing would not 
ed in the public debt obligations 
United States. While the issuaz 
Corporation's bonds would be wit 
val of the Secretary of the Treas- 
the obligations would be repaid 
permanent appropriation estab- 
section 105(c), the obligations 
pecifically state that they are not 
ns of, or guaranteed by, the United 
However, the legislation provide: 
e Secretary of the Treasury may ad- 
the Corporation in any fiscal year 
unt not in excess of the estimated 
tion for that year and, in additiox 


States 
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the Corporation would be authorized to bor- 
row from the Secretary of the Treasury not 
to exceed $5 billion outstanding at any one 
time. Both of these prov ns coupled 
with the permanent app: t 

parently be to assure 

ability to meet obligati 

the effect of a Governm«e 

highway obligations, at 

the investing public. A 

the obligations would be: 

obligations of the Unite 

would be issued by a 

owned by the Govern: 

ligations would specific 

are not guaranteed by the 

highly improbable that 

allow such obligations t 

one considers that 
Federal Government wou 

In addition, the Cor; 
would not be self-sustaini: 
no substantial revenues 
ing off the obligations w 
general fund of the Trea 
available would be measuré 
ticipated increases in col! 
on gasoline and special fuel 

The fact that the bill pr 
manent appropriation mea: 
taxes does not, in our opini 
nues for the Corporation in any normal use 
of the term. The gasoline taxes are reve- 
nues of the Treasury and > general 
fund of the Treasury. T1 priation 
provided would come out of t 1 fund 
of the Treasury exactly as most the appro- 
priations made by Congress. 

The total amount of borrowi by the 
Corporation would amount to very sub- 
stantial sum of $21 billion and, in our opin- 
ion, would be borrowing rf he United 
States Government, irrespe the ter- 
minology applied. It seems only right that 
such obligations should be considered, Classi- 
fied, and disclosed as a part of the total bor- 
rowings of the Government, that is, the 
public debt. 

It is our opinion that the Government 
should not enter into financing arrange- 
ments which might have the effect of 
scuring the financial fact »f the Govern- 
ment’s debt position. We believe that the 
highway program—since it in reality is non- 
revenue producing—should be inced by 
appropriations made by the C aT; tO 
provide these funds, it is necessary to borrow 
from the general public, we ieve that the 
borrowings should be handled under the 
existing authority of the Se tary of the 
Treasury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. This is a normal function of 
the Treasury Department 
out his assigned fiscal and de 
responsibilities we do not feel tha 
tiveness of the Secretary 
should be weakened by au 
Government agencies to bor 
the investing public. Als 
cedure we recommend any 
essary to fund the approp 
by the Congress would automatically be 
treated and disclosed as a part of the publi 
debt of the Federal Government. In making 
this recommendation we r znize that a 
borrowing operation of this magnitude may 
require changes in the existing statutory 
public-debt ceiling. 

Also, if the direct appropriation 


is u to finance the hi 


d ay 


creqait 


ob- 


oress. 


method 


the Congress w 


an annual review 


ing needs of the ro: 


{ 
A 


the pr 
sider 
revenues 
ment, the 


+ ¢ 


of you a 
tion of the General A 
respect to Government 
are opposed t I 
ment corporati 

reasons I 

The corporat 
activity is objecti a 
most part, it is free f1 
guards set up by the 
adequate control over t 
business the ex 
funds. 


ana 


Based on the recommendat 
dent's Advisory Committee 
Highway Program, the 
would have very little duties: 
issuance and management of 
Administrative functions w 
by existing agencies. The Con 
the Bureau of Public Roads w 
Executive Director of the Corp 
Secretary of the Treasury wou 
the treasurer of the Corporat 
tablished within the Treasu! 
and authorized to utilize suc 
partment personnel as the Boar 
essary to properly perform its 
sponsibilities 
Consequently the principal 
creation of a new Federal cor} 
to be that it would provide 
agency outside of the Treas 
to borrow from the publi 
sued in its name. If 
obtained by direct 
ommend, the need 
corporation we 
borrowings necessar 
yuld be obt 
ury under existing 
On the questi 
tions such as would be 
we feel that the Cong 
general proposition aut 
priations. When coll 


for expenditure on 


new 


uld 


ainea 


basis congressional 
tures and the activi 
greatly weakened. In 
ered this ques 
Appropriation Repeal 
nated numerous pern 
then in effect and provided tl! 
riations be subject 

by the Congres 


tion and } 
Act 


lanent 





A2230 


‘ 
el 


! uppropriations have been author- 
A good ex imple is the Fish and Wild- 
ervice of the Department of the Inte- 
Appropriations by the Congress during 

taled $17 million. Total funds avail- 
1 expenditure during the year amount- 
million. Permanent indefinite 
ms provided $36.5 million of the 

about 60 percent of the total. 
rmanent indefinite appropriations 
ined from taxes on firearms, shells 
idge fishing equipment, sales of 
bird hunting stamps, and income 

ym mineral leases, timber 


¢ } 
’ , 


1 
sales, 


S. 1160 which may 
ty is the financing 


of the Con- 

power to lay and 
vided they are uni- 
United States The 

line tax meets this requirement. 
however, a constitutional limita- 
the taxing of the Congress. 
be exercised only “* * * to 
vide for the 
welfare of the 


clause 1, 


e taxes pl 


ighout the 


power 
wer may 
debts and pl 


and general 


common 
United 


whether the revenue 
isoline tax, or an equivalent 

properly may be appropriated in 

for use in meeting the obligations 

Federal Highway Corporation. The 
ynstitutional restriction on the dura- 
ippropriations is that found in clause 

», section 8, article 1, which declares that 
no appropriation of money to raise and 
armies shall be for a longer term 
2 years. As we have indicated, the 
Congress has frequently made so-Called per- 
manent appropriations. The following are 
current examples involving tax revenues: Ap- 
propriation of amounts equal to social-se- 
curity taxes; appropriation of amounts equal 
to revenues derived under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act; appropriation of an 
amount equal to 30 percent of gross customs- 
duty collections for use by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; appropriations for conservation 
of wildlife; appropriations to the govern- 
ments of the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Guam. 

The case of Cincinnati Soap Co. v. United 
States (301 U. S. 308), involved a similar 
appropriation to the Philippine Government 
of future revenue from a processing tax on 
coconut oil produced in the Philippine 
Islands, and the Supreme Court held that 
an otherwise valid tax might be bound to 
a valid appropriation of the tax revenues. 
The Court said that if the Congress chose 
to adopt the quantum of receipts from the 
particular tax as the measure of the appro- 
priation, it saw no valid basis for Challeng- 
ing its power to do so, 

Another question is the propriety of the 
purpose for which the tax revenues are to 
be used. We do not think the legality of 
Federal appropriations for an _ interstate 
highway system can be questioned. It might 
be argued that the appropriated funds here 
involved are not to be used for the pay- 
ment of debts of the United States, since 
the bonds are not legal obligations of the 
United States but merely of the Federal 
Highway Corporation. In the Cincinnati 
Soap case mentioned, the Supreme Court had 
this to say as to what constitutes debts of 
the United States within the meaning of 
the constitutional provision: 


“It is conceded and indeed it cannot be 
questioned that the debts are not limited to 
those which are evidenced by some written 
obligation or to those which are otherwise 
of a strictly legal character. The term ‘debts’ 
includes those debts or claims which rest 
upon a merely equitable or honorary obliga- 
tion, and which would not be recoverable in 
a court of law if existing against an indi- 
vidual. The Nation, speaking broadly, owes 


tion is then 


upport 


than 
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a ‘debt’ to an indtidual when his claim 
grows out of general principles of right and 
juistice; when, in other words, it is based 
upon considerations of a moral or merely 
honorary nature, such as are binding on the 
conscience or the honor of an individual, 
although the debt could obtain no recogni- 
tion in a court of law” (301 U. S. 308, 315). 

Thus, even though the bond obligations 
would not be legal obligations of the United 
States, strictly speaking, and would not come 
within the Federal debt limitation, there is 
no doubt that they properly may be consid- 
ered as debts of the United States within 
the constitutiona xing anted 
to Congr ‘ 

We think a future Congress would be free 
to reduce or repeal the Federal gasoline tax, 
which would autom ( y reduce or cut 
off the only important s« of funds for 
meeting the and would 
preclude or curtail the ce of further 
bond As we have however, we 
think it would be un ume that 
the Congress would bonds already 
purchased to be defaulted. 

In the event the subcommittee is to fa- 
vorably act on S. 1160, we recommend that 
several provisions of the bill be considered 
for amendment 

1. Consideration should be 
whether the powers of 
too broad. We would recommend that the 
legislation be more restrictive as to the 
functions and duties the Corporation is to 
perform Also, consideration should be 
given to limiting the life of the Corpora- 
tion to a definite date. 


2. Section 105 (d) is contrary to many 
of the existing statutory restrictions on the 
investment of trust funds. For example, 
the unemployment trust fund can only be 
invested in interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, or in obligations guaran- 
teed as to both principal and interets by the 
United States. If the purpose of section 
105 (d) is to permit investment of these and 
other trust moneys in bonds of the Federal 
Highway Corporation, existing statutory re- 
strictions on the investment of trust funds 
should be declared inapplicable to avoid any 
possible conflict. 

3. Section 208 dealing with right-of-way 
acquisitions should be clarified as to the 
source of funds for payment of the property 
acquired. The section provides that the 
Federal Government will pay 95 percent of 
the appraised value, or the actual cost, 
whichever is lower, but the section is silent 
as to who pays the additional 5 percent. It 
is assumed that the 5 percent will be paid 
by the State. We think the section should so 
provide and also make it clear as to whether 
the State advances the 5 percent to the Fed- 
eral Government prior to the payment for 
the property, or whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment may pay 100 percent and then be 
reimbursed by the State for the 5 percent. 


authority gr 
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indi 
realistic toa 


permit 
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The National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the distinguished Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Mr. Guy 
Farmer. Mr. Farmer spoke to the Cleve- 
land Bar Association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 16, 1955. 


Ma 


There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in th 
as follows: 

I am deeply 
the members of 
tion of lawyers. 
is frequently 
home here 

The NLRB is in 
enforcement agency; our function i 
tially judicial. The law which we 
ister is two-sided, impinging hers 
and there upon union 

important areas complet« 

part of both to do as th 
likes restrictions, and it 
that our enforcement f 
been universally acclaimed 
of these groups. 

I am happy to have the 
speak to this group of lawyers bex 
confident that I will find am 
deeper understanding of our pub! 
sibilities and a more objective 
our public performance. This 
we ask or have a right to exp 
not heroes, and we do not se¢ 
acclaim. But we do welcome pub 
and public evaluation of our ag 
that there may develop a L 
opinion of our decisions and poli 

Since I have here an audien 
capacity and the will to make 
ments, I shall attempt to define t 
role of the Labor Board in lab 
and to outline for you my con 
ideal quasi-judicial agency, by whi 
an administrative agency such a 
which is charged by Congress wit! 
sponsibility for enforcing a regulat 
ute. I do not pretend that thi: 
be perfectly attained, but it is 
for us to have an ideal in order 
may act rationally. As Roscoe P 
“Making and finding law presupp 
tal picture of what one is doi! 
he is doing it.” 

1. An administrative tribunal m\ 
nize and accept its natural and le 
itations: The first attribute of a qu 
cial agency created by a specific 
that it not try to play God. It is we 
we as administrators recognize 
tions and seek to attain a degree of 
in the performance of our public 
is a healthy thing for an admi! 
agency to admit to itself that it « 
know all of the answers. This 
us to be careful in our judgment 
skeptical of categorical solutions, 
erally to search more diligently for 
realizing all the while that we 
quite find it. A quasi-judicial ag¢ 
place for a demagog, a dictator, 
matist. 

It is not merely that we lack om 
in human affairs. As ordinary mor 
are subject to the mundane limitat 
time and space, money and pers¢ 
was the recognition of these limitati 
ld the NLRB to revise its jurisd 
standards last July. In fiscal 19 
were about 14,500 cases filed with th 
and about 3,000 of this number 
entire gamut of our procedures to fil 
sideration and decision by the 
Board. It must be obvious to all 
that no quasi-judicial agency can 
this huge volume of cases and 
thing like adequate consideration 
individual case. It is equally ob\ 
actual experience confirmed, that 
tional Board was concerning itseli 
many relatively insignificant cases in 
smali enterprises which have always 
considered purely local in characte! 


honored to apps 

this distinguished 
A public life such 
a@ lonely one, but I 


a very real ser 


ployers 
in some 
on the 
Nobody 
natural 


has not 


oppo! 


new standards are designed to bring wit! 


our orbit all enterprises having any 
stantial impact on interstate < 
while withdrawing our hand from : 
businesses. 
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t add that the promulgation of these 
tional standards was no new depar- 
principle. The NLRB has throughout 
ry operated on the premise that Con- 
tended that it should follow a rule 
in exercising jurisdiction. 

> also limitations of a legal nature 
authority which do not 

be clearly understood. 
fundamental one which is 
quasi-judicial agencies. 
familiar to lawyers, it is 
agencies have no com- 
aw powers. Of course, I mean by the 
law a body of law developed by 
decision throughout the history of 
glo-American system of jurispru- 
This body of law is constantly grow- 
d changing, through the process of 
11 decision, in response to the growth 
inge of historical, social, and philo- 
concepts. In the field of the com- 
w, judges who interpret (and in the 
of interpretation ‘‘make’’) the law 
rnized latitude of decision far 
than any administrative agency. We 
ster a statute and not the common 
As all judges know, when the legis- 
peaks on a particular matter, there 
tle room for the application of common 
principles (except to the extent they 
be specifically incorporated in the 
te the latitude of the judge is severely 
cribed, and his function is restricted 
of interpreting and applying a partic- 
statute to the best of his ability in 
ce with the statutory language and 
If the application of the statute in 
circumstances produces inequitable 
the remedy lies not in rewriting the 
administrative edict but rather in 

Congress to amend the law. 
nterest of being precise, I want 
ke it plain that the distinction which 
w here between the common law and 
ry law is not black and white. Even 
who interpret a statute must bridge 
the statutory language by interpre- 
consistent with the spirit of the law. 
he difference between a common-law 
nd a quasi-judicial agency is some- 
like the difference between traveling 
a wide plain and walking down a 
street. It is the obligation of a 
idicial agency to recognize and re- 
limitation upon its own discretion. 


always 
irst 1S a 
ible to all 


din terms 
Qusi-judicial 


a reco 


hing 
} 


the 


tainly not the least of the legal limita- 
n the action of a quasi-judicial agency 
iuthority of the courts. After all, ad- 
rative and regulatory agencies such 
NLRB are newcomers in our system 

in contrast to our courts which have 

i background in our historical past. 
idiciary occupies an unassailable place 
constitutional system, and stands 

its sphere on an equal constitutional 
with the executive and the legislative 
our Government. When Con- 
established our administrative agencies 
vested them with original power to reg- 
various spheres of activity, Congress 
eful to preserve the vitality and the 
rity of our courts of law. In our own 
¥, for example, we make the original 
nin a case, but our order has no legal 

e or effect until it is adopted and en- 
ed by the court of appeals. Before a 
ig decree is entered in any case, we 
convince the court that our decision 
ipported by substantial evidence and 
t our interpretation of the statute is 


hes of 


Suppose I might sum all this up by 
that our decisions are not self- 
ig, but are subject to judicial review. 

: t would not tell the whole story. 

i€ statutory scheme, viewed in perspective 
r system of law, contemplates a har- 

lous relationship between the quasi- 
al agency and the courts. It is not 


that we must submit our decisions 


f +) 


to the scrutiny of the c 
part of the scheme of thi: 
judicial agency pay pr 
court’s opinion. Once th 
en in unmistakable tern 
tion of a particular provi 
with an opportunity for 
preme Court, the admini 
conform its decisional 
judicial interpre 
able principle 

I find it 
there 
the part of those wh 
to ignore it For exan 
sions made by the pres 
been rather se\ =] 
which the Bos S i 
in order to bring or kee 
cies in line with pre 
In the Livingston Shi 
an employer who mad 
to employees prior t« 
obligation to provid 

to answer his 
nothing more or le 
of the court of appeals f } ond Cir- 
cuit overruling the Board ad Bonwit 
Teller doctrine. In Flash case, we 
held that it was not per se, or automatic, 
violation of the act employer 

of his supervisors to inquire of an e1 
concerning his union affi 

the absence of 
that the questioning had 

We held that there might ni 
coercion, depending upon the <¢ 
atmosphere in which t} 
place. Here again the 
some people to this decision 
that several courts of appeal 
on more than one occasion 
per se doctrine as applied 
was wrong as a ma ; i 


necessary 


seems to be 


spee 


aecisi 


any circums 


questioning took 


critical onse ol 


In two other decisions 
employers, the same con 
play. In the Monsanto Chemical 
held that an employer must 
to an employee parking 
tation in circumstances where 
other reasonable mea 
employees; and in the W 
we held that an employer 
quest, supply informati 
resenting the employees a 5 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. In 
both situations, the courts had alre 
spoken so clearly as to the obligations of the 
employer that there was little left for the 
Board to do except to apply established judi- 
cial precedent to particular fact It is 
difficult to see how anyone who understood 
the relationship between the Board and the 
courts could quarrel with de- 
cisions. 


went a 
n came 
case, 
permit ac 
unlon 
there 
access 
Mach 


must 


ady 


these four 
2. A quasi-judicial agency must be impar- 
tial: Judge Cardozo states in his 
The Nature of the Judicial Process 
of the most fundamental social 
that law shall be uniform and 
There must be nothing in its action that 
savors of prejudice or favor or even arbi 
trary whim or fitfulness. In sounding th 
principle, the great judge was speaking 
merely of the word of the law, but it 
ministration as well. This ideal wa 
expressed long ago in Justinian’s “Institute 
where it is said that, ‘‘Justice the set and 
constant purpose which gi\ every man his 
due.” In the frame of reference in which 
the Labor Board functions, justice consist 
of applying the law even-handedly and im- 
partially to employers and unions, rendering 
to each what he is due under the Statute, no 
more to the one and no less to the 
When the interests of two persons 
groups come into sharp conflict, it is not pos- 
sible to award one side al] that it wants 
without giving the other less than it de- 
serves. This requirement of impartiality is 


a sine qua non of honest adminstratio} 


treatise, 
that ‘ 


interests is 


one 


impartial 


same 


other. 


or two 


lay appear t! 


what I have 
but 


nd the philos 
-juage 


he mus 


judicia 
ze upw ird t 
‘ellence, 


need for the 


rhe 
vach hardly 
ive said at 


ow one of givins 


require 


our 


ruage anda cong! 

aid that this 

as much as anyone & 
button approach to the admin 
law The lan 
the intent is not always p! 
Varying factual situ 

not squarely covered b 

and which were not wit 
templation of Congre 

The ascertai 
intent is 
difficult ta 


uage is not 


enacted. 
when that 
our most 
said, “The difficult 
tition arise whe 
meaning at all 
never 
have 
legisla 


present 


the statute 
the judges 
what the 
1ich was 
it it would have intended 
nt in its mind 
This i: 
han an IBM 
the point where the 
employed to reach 
with the basic purp 
which we administer. 
There are, of cour: 
which are 


did me 
mina 


f 


where 


classifier i 


{ 


ple, the } 
than o1 
quite 
But, 
complete 
lems d 
in differing 
questions as 
fluctuations in 
of the voting 
of the statutory proscript 

I could furnish you with 
of NLRB decisions which do 
literal application of statutory 
in which it was necessary to fill 
between the lines. The test 
of these interpretations lie 
not the spaces were filled by) 
tation which harmonizes with 
intent of the statute as a wh¢ 
ample, I might 
contract bar doctrine 
rule, nowhere alluded to 
in the statute. The act sa\ 
shall have full freedom to 
a bargaining agent 
were given literal interpretati 
hold an employee election and pern 
choice every time anybody reques 
But, there is also the basic purpose of 
law to encourage collective bargainil 
to establish stabilit in labor relat 


Both of these purp m mple 


even 


the number 
group affect th 


point to our 
which i 


and if 


ted 
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1other. In order to har- 
3oard has held that it will 

ng relationship once prop- 

ed during the period of a labor 
ided the term of the contract 
duration, normally 2 years. 

de contract bar rule has stood 
for it harmonizes in a truly 
stautory goals of free- 

In the same general 

held, and the Supreme 

Ray Brooks case has 

fication of a bargaining 
Board-conducted election 

and binding for 1 year, 
hifts of employee senti- 

effect. This is a 
it does not appear, in 
ute It was evolved 
Ss, and through 


no legal 


y come to mind other and 
camples of necessary inter- 
on of our statute You 
tatute until you are blind, 
no dichotomy between 
which is protected and that 
A literal interpretation of sec- 
id a fundamentalist to 
undamentalists did, that a 
a partial strike, or slow- 
protected by our law. But, it 
that such a single- 
tation of section 7 would 
and intolerable results. 
ut that, in the Fansteel case, 
m urt called a halt to the logic 
m and held that the sitdown strike 
tected; in the Sands case, it held 
lation of a no-strike clause 
and in the Southern 
ca held that a strike in vio- 
Federal mutiny statute was un- 
Following these decisions, the 
the Board have had to draw the 
: to-case basis between union 
ch is protected by Federal law 
which falls beyond the pale. 


con- 


me apparent 
interpre 


tisocial 


ike in vi 
ected: 


e, it 


has had to deal with 
In the recent Honolulu 
case, we held that a union was 
unprotected conduct when it 

i to conduct a partial strike by 
its members work 5 days and engage 
rike for 2 days each week. This 
a public transportation system 
arily had to be operated 7 days 
aid that the employer had the 
the employees either 
In another recent case, the 
rcral the Board held that 
tablishment by the union of an em- 
agency to find better jobs for its 

not an act of disloyality of 

er as to constitute unprotected 

in the meaning of section 7. 

decisions must withstand the 

f judicial review. The point is 

ues presented in these cases 

not be resolved by resort to literal 

ory language. Rather, each emerged 
roduct of the operation of the judicial 
Interpretations such as these per- 

they are spurious, dishonest, anti- 

reach beyond the intent of the 

They survive only if they are ar- 

y the true judicial method, which 

always to reach a result which har- 

as best it can the basic purposes 

tatute with relevant judicial prece- 

and with the commonly accepted 
ndards of right conduct. These are the 
rees which shape the progress of the law. 

4. A quasi-judicial agency must be inde- 
pendent: An agency such as the NLRB occu- 
pies what might properly be described as a 
delicate position in our governmental 
structure. It is essential that the quasi- 
judicial agency understand and maintain its 
proper position in the governmental scheme. 
] iB ‘Ss created by Congress to ad- 


ent Board 


yblem 


oc- 


We 
insist that 
work 


t case, 


he NLRB w 


minister a particular statute, the National 
Labor Relations Act. Its members are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. The funds which we spend are 
appropriated by Congress upon the recom- 
mendation of the President. Our personnel 
policies are regulated by law and supervised 
by the Civil Service Commission. Thus, we 
are in a sense a part of the executive, but 
this primarily is a housekeeping relation- 
ship. In our sub t unction, we are 
an instrument for effect ng the will of 
] n embodied in 
ister. Congress 
or abolish the 
h the Board. 
ccupies a position 
le obligation of which 
will of Con- 
the statute which 
12 that there is no 
i-judicial agency for 
parti there is in our Fed- 
eral 1 policies of a 
quasi-ju ial agency should not be affected 
by election return xcept to the extent that 
about amend- 
administer 
is no place for a 
man who conceit posiiton as a 
vantage point from ch to advance the 
interests of any poli irty or the spe- 
ure group. A pub- 
i-judicial agency has 
taken a solemn oath of dedication to the 
public service, and he must foreswear all 
other This thought is expressed by 
Walter Lippmann in his recently published 
book, The Public Philosophy, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“The const mechanisms have 
never themselvé en sufficient to protect 
the executive 1uch invention and re- 
forming ener been applied to finding 
other ways to insulate the judicial, the exec- 
utive, and the adr istrative functions from 
the heavy pressures of ‘politics’ and ‘poli- 
ticians.’ been to separate 
them from the electoral process. The Jju- 
diciary must be independent of fear and 
favor. There must ¢ no connection be- 
tween the judgm courts and the 
election returns “he civil service, the mili- 
tary services, f service, the scien- 
tific and technical services, the quasi-judicial 
administrative trib the investigating 
commissions, the ¢ schools, and institu- 
tions of learning should be substantially in- 
dependent of the These reforms 
were inspired by the dire effects of the spoils 
system, and they were pushed as practical 
remedies for obvious ; 

“Yet implicit in them there is a principle 
which if it can be applied deeply enough, 
the root of the disorder of modern 
It is that though public officials 
are elected by ters, or are appointed 
by men who are elected, they owe their pri- 
mary allegiance not to the opinions of the 
voters but to the law, to the criteria of their 
professions, to the integrity of the arts and 
sciences in which they work, to their own 
conscientious and responsible convictions of 
their duty within the rules and the frame of 
reference they sworn to respect.” 

‘his is a long quote, but, try as I might, 
I could not leave out one word. To some 
this may sound like a sterile concept; to me 
it expresses a fundamental principle of Gov- 
ernment. 

I have said that a quasi-judicial agency 
must accept the natural and legal limita- 
tions on its capacity and authority, that it 
must be impartial, that it must be judicial, 
and that it must be independent. I have 
not said that it must be expert in its par- 
ticular field, because I consider expertness 
an attribute which is desirable but not essen- 
tial. Moreover, “expertise,” which is nothing 
more than specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience, will necessarily be acquired by the 


lement the 


political shif may bring 
ments to the law 
A quasi-judici 


cial interests of any 


lic member of a qu 


yoals 


The object has 
reign 


ublic 


elections. 
evils 


gets at 
democracy. 


the v 


l1ave 


quasi-judicial agency in the procs 
ing with a particular phase of admir 
law. I have said nothing about ths 
of honesty and diligence and inte) 
the reason that these qualities m 
sumed to be present in a quasi-judi 
cy which has the essential character 
I have attempted to define. 

But a quasi-judicial ager 
proach the ideal of administer 
less it deserves and wins public 
by the public I mean 
section of our entire body of citizer 
merely the particular groups with wl 
activilles are most directly concerne 
NLRB, as one quasi-judicial 
stantly two sides by | 
competing groups. These grou 
have a keen continuing 
do and are quite vocal 
and criticisms of what we do. Thi 
right, and I would not think of re 
even if I could. But I believe that 
to say that their attitudes are 
tated by their own self-interest 
have survived and grown in statur 
out our history because they 
them the moral support of I 
opinion. Unfortunately, our quas 
agencies do not occupy this same 
tion in the public mind. Yet, tl 
which we must achieve if we are 
and acquire the judicial characte: 
public agency. 

It is for this reason that I hav 
the opportunity to speak to thi 
and it is for this reason that I 
interest in our activities and pub 
cism of our decisions. We cannot, « 
expect public support unless we d 
But it is also true that, over the 
a public agency will be no be 
worse than the public expects 
demands. Unless there is dey 
maintained a genuine public 
proper quasi-judicial function o 
it is not inconceivable that it will 
become a captive of one or the 
interest, or be abolished in favor 
alternative method of regulating | 
putes. I am resolved that by term 
man shall not contribute either 
ture or the liquidation of th 
quasi-judicial agency. 
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Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at American-Jewish Tercen- 
tenary Civic Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 
inanimous consent to have } 
the Appendix of the REcorRD a 
I delivered on March 20 at tl 
can-Jewish Tercentenary Civic 
bly, sponsored by the Norfolk 
Community Council of Norfolk, Va 
There being no objection, the add 

was ordered to be printed in the R 

as follows: 

REMARKS BY HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
NEw YORK, IN OBSERVANCE OF THE AME! 
CAN-JEWISH TERCENTENARY CIVIC ASSEM 
SPONSORED BY THE NORFOLK JEWISH ( 
MUNITY COUNCIL, NORFOLK, VA. 
It has been a long time—more y* 

many of you in this room can remen 

since I have been in Norfolk. But I 


Jhidd 
n aqaai 
Amy 


}e 








opportunity to come tonight to this 
nern city, one of the great seaports 
stern shore, and to meet with the 
members of the Norfolk com- 








and 


1 of you, I am a port city man. 
my earliest and most unforgetable 
ns as a boy are of New York Harbor 
the ships sailing into that harbor and 
broad bosom of the Hudson River. 
I have southern connections, too. 
and his brothers, who came to this 
over 100 years ago, settled in Mont- 
Ala. They lived there for many 
nd sank deep roots there. 
my family were Confederates. 
T 1 t around at the time, but I heard 
y mother’s and my father’s lips the 
of the privations, the suffering, and 
ic sacrifices of those days. My par- 
ved north after the end of the War 
the States, and I was born in New 
but I have always had a sense of 
kindship and sentimental attach- 
to the part of America below the 
M -Dixon line. 
My friend and colleague, Senator LISTER 
H ften calls me the third Senator from 


er 


Most of 


M ither and his brothers came to this 
from Germany in the late 1840's. 
rhe came as refugees—refugees from 
refugees seeking and loving lib- 
For them America was the land of their 
tions: a land, though alien to their 
ie, completely native to their dreams 
opes. 
nk the same can be truly said of most 
hundreds of thousands and millions 
igrants who have come to these 
in the distant past down to the im- 
te present. 
rht we observe the 300th anniversary 
first arrival in this country of a spe- 
oup of immigrants—those of our own 
that hardy group of 23 Jewish ref- 
who set foot on the island of Man- 
in September 1654. 
ey came from Brazil, seeking home, 
and freedom of worship. 
Manhattan was then, of course, part of 
the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam, pre- 
over by the redoubtable Gov. Peter 
yovernor Stuyvesant regarded 
ese new refugees with distrust and dislike. 
He ordered them straightaway into Jail and 
permission to expel them from New 
erdam—permission from the Dutch 
West India Co., which exercised most of the 
sovereignty over the colony. 
But the West India Company decided that 
e Jewish refugees should not be expelled, 
hould be permitted to remain as long 
did not constitute a burden upon 
mmunity. 
not an easy prospect. This little 
group faced prejudice and discrimination; 
t they had known these evils before. 
had to win, one by one, the rights 
we take completely for granted—first, 
ht to hold their own religious serv- 
a to have their own burial ground, 
ie right to enter business, and then 
their own homes. 
most vital barrier was breached only 
after the arrival of the 23 by a young 
‘hose name deserves to be remembered 
ry, Asser Levy. He secured for him- 
nd then for his fellows—the right to 
e common militia, and bear arms in 
nmon defense—a right generally de- 
Jews, not only in New Amsterdam, 
roughout the civilized world. 
€ willing, and even anxious, acceptance 
ef the common obligation of military serv- 
ice led to the grant of common rights; only 
<'2 years after their arrival, the Jews of 


vesant. 


a of 


, 
‘ew Amsterdam were accepted as equals 
a equals, They won not only accept- 


it inclusion—inclusion in the rights 
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the community at large 

Such were the beginnings of the 
community in America. In each of 
American Colonies the story was, of course 
different. In many, the progress t 
achievement of equal rights and full citizen- 
ship status was slower and more 
But ultimately the goal was won 
were accepted as full members of the com- 
munity of America, distinct in faith, b 
undistinguishable in the eyes of the law 

Those early Jews, and those who 
later, played their sufficient part—and more— 
in the dramatic story history 
of America. 

They worked, they saved, they fought, they 
built, they invented, they dreamed, and they 


Jewish 
the 13 


ward the 


arauous. 


and Jews 





came 


which is the 


created. This wa freedom. This was 
America. 

For our contributions we Jews ask no 
gratitude of America Instead we are and 
must be the grateful ones—grateful for the 
opportunities which have been here given 
to us and to all others It should be a source 
of deep pride to us that we have been able 


to transmit to our country 
civilized world the 


and to the whole 
ethical and spiritual 


ideals that have come to us through the 
centuries. 
There is a wonderful continuity to the 


ideals to which Israel has adhered thoughout 
the ages. Judaism has a history which is 
characterized throughout by a deep yearning 
for liberty—a yearning which sprang from 
its own bitter experience. Jews seek in 
spiritual and historic terms not as theorists 
but out of the pain of countless generations 
who have remembered the injunction to 
bring freedom, justice, and peace to all men 
even as they themselves were brought to 
freedom cut of bondage in Egypt. 

Yes; we, as Jews, must be proud of our 
ancient traditions, as we, as Americans, must 
be proud of our national history. 

But both as Jews and as Americans, we 
have a special obligation to live and work, 
and to sacrifice, if need be, for the mainte- 

both ancient and 


nance of those traditions 
modern. We have a special duty to reflect 


in our daily lives, a true dedication to the 
ideals of both the ancient Prophets who 
enunciated our faith, and of the early Pa- 


triots who founded our Nation. 

We must never forget that of which we 
will soon be reminded by the Passover—that 
our spiritual forefathers escaped from bond- 
age, with the Lord's help and guidance, and 
wandered for many years until they found, 
at last, asylum in the Promised Land. 

And, so, to the fathers of our country— 
and our actual forefathers—came here as 
refugees from religious, political, or econo- 
mic oppression. And here in America they 
reenacted the age-old drama of finding the 
promised land 

In view of these traditions, let us bear 
constantly in mind the Lord's injunction, 
repeated again and again in Exodus and Levi- 
ticus, but best phrased in the 33d stanza of 
the 19th chapter of Leviticus 











“If a stranger sojourn in your land, ye 
shall not vex him. But the stranger that 
dwells with you shall be unto you as one 


born among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 

As Jews, this is our mandate; as Amer- 
icans it is also our mandate. It was so un- 
derstood by the early Americans, who 
founded our Republic, who were steeped, as 
we are no longer steeped today, in the wis- 
dom and the morality of the Biblical proph- 
ets. 

George Washington said in 1783: 

“The bosom of America is open to receive 
not only the opulent and_ respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions: whom we shall 
welcome to a participation in all our righ 





A epededed 
shew 
and privileges if by dece 
conduct, they appear to mi c - 
ment.” 

Today we have departed f ! 
injunctions and principle We ‘ 
rejected our bold and courageo, trac 
in favor of selfish and narrow {¢ 

I refer, at this point, to our pre 
immigration laws * * * laws which 
establish unreasonable limi n tot 
gration, but cruelly discriminate ; 
would-be immigrants on the basis oi 
tional origin and race 

Our present-day immigratik laws ¢ 
lish n°’ siad obstacles and hazard rm 
for the would-be immigrant, but eve 
the casual visitor to our shores he t 
the scholar, the scientist. and the studs 

Our laws presuppose that every alie 
potential spy, saboteur and crim! ‘ 
assumption which is never wholly re ed 
even after the alien arrives here * * * ¢ 
after he becomes a naturalized citize 
United States. 

Our laws for admission and exclusic of 
aliens clearly reflect this assumptio1 © 
laws for deportation are based on the same 
principle. 

Only last year and until very recently, ¢« 
Government was clapping aliens in j - 
alongside criminals and derelict alic 
tors and would-be immigrants alike if there 
was any irregularity in their ad: 
papers, if there was any questio: do. 2 
Suspicion or technical error in their elabo- 
rate documentation. 

How repugnant this ts to our tradit 
When Gov. Peter Stuyvesant treated the 
23 Jews who arrived at New Amsterdam 300 
years ago in this manner, he wi: quick 
reproved and overruled by higher aut! 

In this respect, how far have we come 
these 300 years? Or how far have we ¢ 
backward in the last 10 years”? 

In that day, 300 years ago, the Jews wu 
arrived at New Amsterdam were. wit)! 
years, granted full and inalienable r 
citizens of the colony 

Today, under our laws, every natur ed 
citizens is, in major respects, a seconc 
citizen His American citizenship cat é 


revoked for the performance of acts w 
a native-born citizen cai 
tive immunity. 

Even a native-born citizer ] 
precious American citizenship for acts which 
are of relatively 
significance at all. 

A native-born American citizen named 
Andrew R. Jones, who was born in Texa 
was deemed recently to have lost his Ameri- 
can citizenship because while livi 
Mexico, he took a job with the Mex) 
National Railway, which is owne by the 
Mexican Governme 


perform with rela- 


minor signincance o1 


On my desk in Washington, right at t 
moment, is the case of a woman in Ame 
can citizen—who went to live for a time i 
Trinidad, an island in the Caribbea W f 
there, she voted in a local election |} her 


community—an election having to d th 
the improvement of sanitary facilities and 


roads in her locality. She, too, has been or- 


dered deprived of her American citizenship-— 
the most precious right any of us has or can 
have—more precious, in my judgment, than 


life itself. 

If the ruling in this woman's case up- 
held on appeal—and under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, it probably will be—that woman 


will be without a country, without nation- 
ality. For this law does not merely take 
from an American citizen the rights of citi- 
zenship. It strips him entirely of his Ameri- 


can nationality. 
I have cited just a scattering few of the 


incredible evils built into our immigration 
and nationality laws. There are many, many 
more. They are immoral, unjust and crus 
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y hey reflect senseless contradic- 

The national origins quota system 

ed on the absurd theory that we should 

restrict admissions into the United States 

today to a composite group reflecting pre- 

y the same proportion of national blood 
‘ ; that existed in America in 1920. 

Of course, the theory, itself, is repulsive 
to the spirit of America. But it doesn’t 
work, in any event. It doesn’t work because 
Great Britain, which under the national 
origins quota system, is given almost half 
the total quota of admissions into the United 
States, is no longer a significant source of 
immigration. The British don't want to 
emigrate to the United States today 

Most of those who do want to come to 
America, and who do succeed in surmount- 
ing our own Iron Curtain—or rather our 
red tape curtain—are from Italy, Poland, 
Austria, Norway, Holland, Greece, and other 
similar countries in Europe. But the na- 
tional origins quota system restricts admis- 
sion of per: born in those countries to a 
relative handful. 

While we have erected this ponderous 
barrier of racial and national restrictions 
against legal immigration from Europe—so 
that a bare 100,000 are admitted annually— 
the gates are open wide for illegal immigra- 
tion across the Mexican and Canadian 
borders 

According to official estimates, more than 
2 million illegal immigrants entered the 
United States in 1953 across the Mexican 
border—2 million illegal immigrants from 
Mexico alone—with no screening of diseased, 
criminal, and subversive elements. 

One hears very little outcry of alarm in 
Washington over this phenomenon against 
this illegal flood which provides cheap labor 
for the big plantation farms of the South, 
Southwest, and Northwest. No, the outcry 
is against any liberalization of our immi- 
gration laws which would permit the entry 
of a few additional worthy qualified and 
appropriately screened and selected immi- 
grants from Europe and elsewhere. 

My friends, there is no more urgent task 
than that of revising and overhauling our 
immigration and citizenship laws: to make 
them conform to the traditions of America 
and to the principles of decency, humani- 
tarianism, and justice. 

I would emphasize here, Just in case there 
is any question about it, that immigration 
is not a problem of selfish interest to Jews. 

The number of Jews in non-Soviet Europe 
who need and want to emigrate to the United 
States is extremely small. There may be ten 
thousand, perhaps, who want to come to the 
United States and would come if our laws 
permitted it. Most of that number are 
refugees and escapees—long-time victims of 
religious and political persecution and dis- 
crimination, 

These few are but a minute part of the 
large number of Europeans who critically 
need to find homes, freedom, and opportu- 
nity in other parts of the world. A reason- 
ably limited number of these should be ad- 
mitted annually to the United States—on 
the basis of their need, and of ours. 
no one think that we as Jews are 
interested in this problem because we want 
to bring Jews over to this country. Our in- 
terest stems from a higher motive: from our 
noble and ancient traditions—and from our 
recent traditions as Americans—the tradi- 
tions of justice and of humanitarianism. 
We believe, as Jews and as Americans, that 
discrimination based on national origin is 
an evil thing and that prejudice and fear 
are ignoble sentiments which do not befit us 
and which do, in fact, demean and endanger 
us all. 

We believe in the tradition of hospitality. 
Ve believe in America. We believe that 
Americanism is not in the blood stream, but 
in the life-giving air of freedom which we 
breathe in this land of ours. 


< ely 


ons 


So let 


Our Judaic tradition reflects, in all its 
parts, a fierce and unyielding faith in free- 
dom, in the equality and dignity of man, in 
the sanctity of the law, and in equal justice 
under law for every man. 

This tradition is also 
tion of America—indeed, it is the tradition 
of all that is best in western culture and 
civilization. And this is another great tradi- 
tion which we have need to translate more 
accurately into our daily practice than we 
have in the recent past. 

The national wave of hysteria which was 
called McCarthyism was a direct departure 
from this tradition. It was a violation, 
even a rejection of that tradition, and of 
our faith in freedom. It reflected a loss of 
faith in our fundamental values. That hys- 
teria betrayed a lack of courage to face the 
difficult and dangerous problems of the pres- 
ent day. 

As a nation, we seemingly forgot, for a 
time, that the strength of freedom and 
democracy lies in its very tolerance of unor- 
thodoxy. 

“If there be any among us,” Thomas Jef- 
ferson said in his first inaugural address, 
“who would wish to dissolve this Union or to 
change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments to the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

How different this spirit of tolerance is 
from that shown in the recent past by some 
of the investigating committees of the 
Congress! 

Of course, I do not advocate tolerance to- 
ward overt acts or conspiracies against the 
safety and security of the United States. 
Those must be detected by the duly consti- 
tuted police and punished with the full, 
unremitting vigor of the law, in the courts 
of the land. 

We must, of course, be eternally vigilant 
against sabotage, espionage, and genuine 
subversion. The Communist conspiracy 
must be effectively dealt with, under law, 
subject to the principles of our Constitution. 

But in my judgment the forces of Mc- 
Carthyism did as much damage to America 
during the last 5 years than anything the 
Communists have ever hoped to achieve with 
their vile, vain plots, and projects. 

The forces of McCarthyism raised the ban- 
ner of fear in every corner and cranny of 
America, in every school and library, in every 
assemblage of public officials, in every Gov- 
ernment office and outpost. They poisoned 
the wells of American politics, with the sug- 
gestion that the whole Democratic Party 
was soft toward communism, and even guilty 
of treason. 

These evil forces divided America not on 
the real issues of the day—the most urgent 
ever faced by America in all its history—but 
rather on the question of who was loyal and 
who wasn’t, who was a person to suspect of 
softness toward communism—and who 
wasn't. 

They made American championship of the 
cause of freedom a cruel joke throughout the 
free world. In the eyes of a good share of 
mankind, McCartHy became the dominant 
figure in America. 

Senator McCartuy has been eclipsed—tem- 
porarily, at least—by the action of the Senate 
in censuring him last December, and by the 
action of the American people in electing 
a Democratic majority in Congress, thus au- 
tomatically depriving him of his committee 
chairmanship. 

But the forces which raised McCartuy to 
such eminence in America and the world are 
by no means defeated. They seem, for the 
moment, on the ebb, but they are still strong 
and pervasive. Their effect and influence 
are still evident in every phase of our 
national life. 

The widespread pall of fear is far from 
lifted. It still hovers over us. Few men in 
public life or in government employment, 


happily, the tradi- 


March 


or even in private dare yet to 
write or to speak without adjusting 
acts, their writings or their words 
present-day atmosphere—the atmosp} 
apprehension, lest they be 
eing soft toward communism 

Basic questions of foreign policy 
titude toward China—cannot be 
and reasonably discussed because of 
mosphere. And there are scores of 
issues where the same thing is true 

It is our task—the task of all of 
clear this atmosphere and to tear down t 
curtain of fear which hangs between | 
the true ways and practices of freedor 

This is our task above all others. A 
of the Jewish faith have a special cha 
in this regard. As the guardians of the 
tradition of the prophets, as men and y 
who know from the history of our 
the meaning of fear, hate, prejudi 
hysteria, we must be in the forefr 
common ranks with all freedom 
Americans, in the eternal struggle 
sacred cause of freedom. 

Difficulties must not daunt 
strength of the opposition must not 
us. Concern for our own safety and 
must not impede us. 

We must dedicate ourselves to th 
cause, God's cause—the cause of libert 
of human dignity. 

This is the challenge of this tercent 
This responsibility we dare not shirk 
do not ask the Lord to be on our side 
us be on His side. Let us then proceed 
strong and active faith, to the task 
us, 
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Florida Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I < 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the REcorD a m 
teresting speech made on March 19, 1955 
by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, at tl 
dedication of the largest low-level 


largest self-powered pumping station in 


the world, near West Palm Beach 
the central and southern Florida fi 
control district. This great station < 
handle over 2 million gallons of water ¢ 
minute. 

Major General Sturgis is a m 
great ability and energy, and is ser 
our Nation in the highest and b« 
ditions of the Corps of Enginee! 
in Florida are grateful to him fo! 
leadership in connection with the 
operative central and southern Floric 
flood-control project which, in additio! 
to protection of life and property 
make possible ultimately by subst 
additional local investments, both 
lic and private, the full development 
2 million acres of rich land in the 
ter garden of the Nation, to the b 
of all the Nation. We are happy 
General Sturgis took time from hi 
schedule to help us dedicate this 
and important structure. 

There being no objection, the add 
was ordered to be printed in the I 
as follows: 
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FLORIDA LEADS THE WAY f ter than that of several Eastern States that the Corps of E: 
ed giad to be here to join with combined. It will permit h ‘ 1 zation 4 : : - ; 
observing a most important Of urban property. It w aid x tion, penc problems and : 
the progre s of the development provide igation, preserve fish an ife, me ving on its schedu " . 
and southern Florida flood- help control salinity, aid n é in re- J] am immense impre ‘ 
: indergrout . munici- of new growth and progress I 
there occurred at Belle pal water supply, and } ide : all I visit this area With t 
bond-burning ceremony which 18 aaaition to I flood met the I 
end of the everglad é control and ari k da he ne to ' , 
; gram altl h wholly } Ee a — ‘ > ly 2 ye of I neers W e t 
worthy predece r of your after the dedication of e4 ear Miami project to the maximum «¢ } 
rtakinge. For almost half a offers visible proof, if ar be needed, of the by the availability f fu 
district fought the swamps, project's steady progre T I n tl you good people ere. the £ : 
ireds of miles of canals, wrest- oOrdinary-looking struct We Na 1 will reap 1 i i be 
nds of acres of rich land, and Palm Beach Canal to re1 e floodwate at soon as possible which will « : 
mes and livelihoods for some arate of three-quarters of aninchaday from creasingly, vear after ve f ‘ 
Now you people are striving 230 square miles of rich a ind by to come Thank you. . . 
yer. You are joined ina grand pumping water out of the ¢ l ix the 
te-local coaliation against a re- conservation area 
i hostile nature. rhe project was conceived \ Si 
honor to be able also to join you even in this age of ¢ : . 
cog pias of the outstanding work When finished it will incl i 00 mile John W. Davis 
warts of both organization old of canal enough to reac f I h ee - 
» men like le, chairman of to Memphis It will in ie 800 miles of EXTENSION OF REMARK 
district; to W. Turner Wallis, levees—enough to reach from T h et on 
f the new district, Fred C. Elliott, Kansas City, Detroit, or Trent It is in- a " 
f engineer, Bee Arnold, general deed one of the greatest nd t cor ex HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
d Elgin Bayless; to public- water-resource development 1 kiz of ian: iets decide 


izens like Ralph Blank, a vet- our time i as 
in the flood-control fight, and It is a well-planned d lopment which IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 





















es of the State chamber of com- can provide many benefits be e the peo- Vednesdayv. March 30. 1955 
egislators like Ted David of our ple of this State wisely provided for com- . as . : 
tee, and his colleagues at Tal- rehensive development f1 é itset, and Mr. KILGORI Mr. President, I 
Gov. Leroy Collins; and to those saw to it that the author egislation UuNanimous consent to have pri! I 
not only of Florida but of the was broad enough to cover the full range of Appendix of the Recorp an eloqu 
es, Senator SpessarD L. HOLLAND, potentialities. tribute to the memory of John W. Dav 
ther of our Federal project, and Of the costs which have far been allo- delivered by Eric Sevareid on the Cl 
GEORGE SMATHERS. cated, you people of Florida are ving abc radio ne twork last night. March 29. 1955 
southern Florida the Nation is 40 percent. The costs of the second pha There beit no objection, the st - 
a potential treasure house of fer- of the project have not yet been allocated m a re e8= Se ' oa ee 
areas have remained a wilderness Your substantial contribution has helped Bene Was * a rea to be printed in the 
ise of the problem of controlling Win approval for your und I from the ReEcorD, as folloy 
Today the Nation needs increas- Nation at large, for the Cong and the Mr. John W. Davis was burie 
) their potential wealth and the general public has now come to f¢ that at the age of 81; : r of t dw 
of inhabited, productive devel- willingness of local interests to invest their group of towering Americ: f a |} 
Our population is growing; our OWn money is a desirable n ire of a proj- age of event: great me like He 
e is shrinking. We need the ect’s worth, and, more and more, appropria- who never achieved the | fi 
the security from recurrent natural tions are related to the degree of local sup- life, the Presidency, when I r men d 
h will permit this great State port given—not only as regat autnoriza= Men Whose Cecicavon. ko whl 
its fullest possible contribution to tion but in determining priority of annual whole-souled, neverthel 
1 economy. appropriations. the supreme frustration } - 
st a century, the people of Flor- Jus t as the C rps of Er pine r re] re set t tion ne ver de a te a the m 
rrappled with the problems of this the pcetge doy Porc mapper ower Sees = catralcmsgscecligg ts, Se ee eee 
ause it is a region almost unique "8 5° the State is represented by the Cen- wae cel a ta tte ge tar mi 
1, they had little precedent or tral and Southern Florida Fi r 1 Ce ntrol D still emi Ine rs th ir ¢ n el will one d i 
ruide them. Drainage and flood- SEE, GEOEES SY — = eee vs 8 er ae Sethe wae - 
rk began as early as 1881. Great for the people of Florida in l ters re- how and whe r they al e o be re 1 rh: 
been made since the Everglades lating to the project. This is age ney may be illusion, t ut it a way seemed to 
e District was created in 1905. through which your share of the costs - me they es ented ae infhuence oe r 
that One agency, more than $18 contributed. It provides the neces ey ieee public aff urs fundar entally di e! f i 
vo been invested: im addition. at *4 relocations. It will be re ponsible for the : ental and emot | 
dozen subdrainage districts and the operation and main: en. oe ( f the c op - t men me w of ie J rin . a ai 
vidual landowners have contrib- gueted works. ame — ae ines = — peraragrcsrd ng eee ™ ks I ae ' "i 
tional financial efforts toward the a oe ee ee eens See Se Se — gg ic 7 I a eid yeos 
+} : F P propriation of funds for its operation has or the poets Sandbur and I we 
ern been and continues to be a vital, indispensa- formed, in their minds, in a quite different 
ne and again nature has seemed to ple element in the project effort. era 
oo : — . may well prove to be histori one of the American pa anchored in wha ‘ é ) 
rw ae eee meee _— pivotal projects which, in addition to their be rock; the ir pring iples of conduct and ac- 
infured 1,849 others, cal ras Palm direct benefits, by example point the way to ti , their faith in the An ert 1 vision, 


further progress in the field 
sources development. Duri: 
years, even normally humid r 
coming increasingly concerned 


County alone, Caused $10 million 
damage. In 1947 property losses 
mated at $59 million, even though 
Ss at Lake Okeechobee held firm 














é , lems of water supply. Here, by) ‘ * 
ne wind tide, keeping lake waters jnp the feasibility of c mpré t 
ng to the losses. range undertakings within - 
© disasters roused Floridians togreater of existing flood-control and J no 
id at length their faith in them- age authority, by providing inv rip te=agre 
1 in their land brought the people neering experience in this tw ; 
‘ica to their side as allies in con- problem, and by helping establish patterns the face of possible war in Asia. look to t! 
of the central and southern Flor- for adjusting the complex problems of Fed- Jessons of history, not to the alleged m- 
t eral and local cost sharing in projec of pulsions of strategy, where so mai sesser 
ject is a demonstration of how. by this kind, we may well be discovering the men direct their eye: 
rethoughtful planning, flood con- means of helping many another region to There were eternal verities for a n b 
major drainage projects can be de- frealize its full potential production for the John W. Davis and one was the mé ing of 
provide a full range of water- strength of our Nation. the American Constitution He wv p! - 
benefits and services. It will ulti- Thus the central and southern Florida a4bly the greatest constitutional lawyer of 
ke possible the fuller development project ranks with the foremost develop- his time; and he would, if his verities were 


m acres of rich land—an area ments of its kind in America. I assure you. involved, defend a so-calle 
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other men would shun, or even an acknowl- 
edged Communist. 

Always, the principle was the thing, not 
the individual, not the pressing needs of 
the harried present, nor the fleeting charms 
of popularity. Such men would not bow to 
the icons of public opinion, knowing the 
majority can be wrong; one cannot quite 
imagine them scrutinizing the public opin- 
ion polls, sending careful trial balloons into 
the ‘air see where safety lay; or sur- 
rounding themselves with ghost writers 
weighing each calculated word to offend no 
possible pressure group. They proceeded 
from principle and hoped the needs of the 
moment would fit; they did not proceed 
from the needs of the moment, inventing or 
adjusting principle as protective coloration. 

Such men had a positive effect on their 
course, beyond, sometimes, the 
of those who had taken the great 
in their stead. One wonders, some- 
times, what the course af reconstruction 
would have been, that period of public dis- 
had Horatio Seymour not lost the 

idency to General Grant, so vastly in- 
ior to Seymour in intellect and vision, 
One wonders what would have been our 
rse through the frantic twenties, ending 
in the depression collapse, had John W. 
Davis not lost the Presidency to Calvin 
Coolidge, who sat on the White House porch 
and rocked, impervious to a new idea. Those 
the might-have-beens of history, indi- 
cation in themselves of how wrong the ma- 
jority can be. 

But Davis’ life and works were not might- 
have-been in themselves. Private life did 
not frustrate the great lawyer; his works 
were many, important, and the country is 
the better for his long and enviable life. 
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Refugee and Migration Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Hon. Ed- 
ward Corsi, special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State on refugee and migra- 
tion problems, recently spoke at the 25th 
anniversary luncheon of the National 
Council on Citizenship and Naturaliza- 
tion at the Hotel Astor in New York City. 
Over the years Mr. Corsi has served with 
considerable distinction in a number of 
positions of important public trust. He 
is very highly regarded and respected by 
those who know him in New York State. 

I commend to my colleagues Mr. 
Corsi’s remarks relative to the refugee 
relief program under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WELCOMING HAND 
(Address delivered by Hon. Edward Corsi, 

Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 

on Refugee and Migration Problems, at the 

25th anniversary luncheon of the National 

Council on Citizenship and Naturalization, 

Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., March 18, 

1955) 

I have known and worked with the Coun- 
cil on Citizenship and Naturalization since 
its foundation 25 years ago. Mrs. Ruth 
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Murphy, its founder, was then a shy young- 
ster with her eyes on worlds to conquer and 
the movement she inaugurated was destined 
to make history in the field of naturalization 
and citizenship. 

If I am not mistaken, it was at about that 
time that the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Services were wedded into a single agen- 
cy and, here in New York, I was the minister 
who performed the ceremony. 

It was at that time also that the favorite 
sport hereabouts was to take potshots at the 
Naturalization Service. I remember there 
was a director of the service by the name of 
Sturgis who was literally driven mad by ap- 
plicants, Congressmen, newspapers, and 
other interlopers who would not let up on 
the poor fellow no matter how hard he tried. 
I mention this in the way of consolation, if 
any is needed, for present-day commissioners 
of immigration, administrators of refugee 
acts, and Special Assistants to the Secretary 
of State. 

Ne live in a troubled world and, while our 
voluntary agencies have done much to create 
better understanding between Government 
and those who are served by Government, the 
pains, the frustrations, and the irritations 
of this world are reflected in the job you and 
I must do. 

When I was a young Commissioner at Ellis 
Island, we knew just one word: “alien” or 
“aliens.” 

They used to tell an amusing anecdote 
concerning that much-abused word. It had 
to do with an immigrant inspector hunting 
for deportable aliens in the peaceful coun- 
ties of upstate New York. The inspector 
called at a home for the aged and inquired: 
“Any aliens here?” To which a surprised 
superintendent replied: “Sir, they are all 
ailing here.’’ 

Now we have added to the vocabulary of 
the profession, besides “alien,” other appel- 
lations more professional even if more con- 
fusing: refugee, escapee, expellee, DP; and 
along with these novel terms a whole con- 
glomeration of alphabciical designations of 
agencies in the field which baffle even the 
most expert in the business: ICEM, USEP, 
RRP, UNHCR, not to mention the identify- 
ing tags of the voluntary agencies them- 
selves with which you are better acquainted 
than I am. 

Back of these designations and these 
terms, however, is the grim story of two 
world wars in one generation—of the butch- 
ery of millions of innocents, the destruction 
of towns and homes and the wholesale up- 
rooting of humanity by wars, revolutions, 
and sheer human idiocy. 

The human material with which you and 
I are mainly concerned today is not immi- 
gration as we understand it a quarter of 
a century ago—the mass of peasants and 
artisans who poured in endless streams 
through Ellis Island at the turn of the 
century. Those were immigrants who had 
homes and roots in their native countries. 
What they sought was a better job and 
greater opportunity for their energies. What 
we are concerned with today are frustrated 
men and women without homes and with- 
out countries; in other words, the victims 
of war and persecution who seek freedom 
and the chance to start their lives over again 
in a climate of decency and respect for the 
human person. 

These millions are more akin to the politi- 
cal refugees of early America than to the 
latter day immigrant of my time, who was 
an economic rather than a political or re- 
ligious exile. The immigrant from Italy or 
Greece or Poland at the turn of the century 
wept as he left his native village on his way 
to America. While he was eager for adven- 
ture and opportunity, at the same time he 
was reluctant to abandon the hearthstone 
of his ancestors and the country that he 
loved. But the refugee of today is home- 
less, stateless, and friendless. He has noth- 
ing to leave behind for which he may shed 


a single tear except, perhaps, the m« 
loved ones dead in concentration ¢ 
the battlefield, or in hunger marche 
way to exile and dispersion. 
It is with these 38 million 
future, their resettlement, their 
tion in new environments and new 
that we are greatly concerned, not 
a matter of humanity but as part 
ightened foreign policy of peace 
curity in the world; and, I might 
are concerned with these people 


, 
Mar 


peo; l 


fighters in the cold war against Com: 


tyranny in the world. 

The story what 
home and abroad, to alleviate the 
these unfortunates should be 
even to many of us who devote 
gies to the problems of 
resettiement. 

The equivalent of $200 million h 
been spent through the foreign-aid 
in Germany, Austria, Greece, and 
provide relief to the refugees and 
their integration within these 

The United States Governmen 


of 


America is d 


better 


linmigrati 


ing now, for the fiscal year 1955-56 


of about $40 million on a dozen 
and international projects for the 
refugees, escapees, and other victin 
and persecution in 
This is exclusive of funds used f 
purposes through the regular a 
the State, Justice, Health, and 
eral Departments contributing t 
mission of immigrants to the Unité 
These millions are spent on the 
housing, caring for the health a: 
of refugees, escapees, and expellee 
out Europe and Asia; they are pro 
transportation across the seas, 
country to country, of uprooted 
women on their way to new hom 
helping to stimulate the flow 


from the overpopulated countries o 
to the underpopulated and underd 


lands of South and Central Ameri 
and Australia; they are training w 
new jobs and new assignments in 
of immigration; they are providi1 
nurseries, clinics for orphan child: 
children of refugee families; finally 
providing new hope for many who 
would rot in the slums and the 


Europe where there is no hope and 1 


for them, except a bare subsiste 


hands of government or private cha 
Along with money, America is } 


the leadership and the know-how 


all parts of the 


constructive solution of the problems 
displaced in the modern world. Th 
of businessmen, leaders of governn 


cial workers, educators, religious 


are dedicating their lives to the re 


tion of these people. The ILO, UNI 
other national and international 
to which we contribute generously 


? 


ing a direct impact on the refugee a: 


gration area through providing employmé 
services and training in surplus populat 


groups and improving educational! f 


FOA, ICEM, UNRWA, UNICEF, UNHCR 


vide the means of resettlement, int 
and employment of the displaced 
family in all countries of the eart! 
Korea, in Indochina, in the Near 
Europe and in the Americas, these 


al 


Fast 


are busy reconstructing the peaceful f 


our society and helping rebuild a new ¥ 


Here at home, we have added to 
lar flow of quota immigration a 5} 
opening our doors to 214,000 refu 
all over the earth. I refer to the P 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 in whi 
you are all interested. 


The vicissitudes and travails of 


ye 


since its birth a little over a year ana 


ago are too well known to be discus 


sea 


and there is no sense of harping on | 


if we are to move ahead and get the 
on the rails before the bell rings. 
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President down, there is every 
‘ to make good on this act and, un- 
naive to know what is going 


ure you that we will make good 


and that, given the public co- 





we need, we will bring in, if not 

most of the 214,000 beneficiaries 
before the law expires in 1957 

ig this optimism on mere 

but on what is going on 

it hington and in Europe in 

f nistrative and policy im- 


to get results quickly. 

e you will be glad to know that we 
ved a $16 million budget for the 
r 1955 which means personnel 
ing expenses to handle a full flow 
ration contemplated by the act. 
reparing to triple our Army inves- 
ff in Germany by the next 3 
have that much new personnel 
e in Washington now. Sixty ad- 
rmy ators will be in Ger- 

the end of the month. 
prepared for necessary staff in- 
Italy, Greece, Austria and else- 
Europe to meet a full caveload of 
es and applications as they come in. 
retary of State and the adminis- 
act have already approved ad- 
ve changes in field operations in 
ch will be put through shortly and 
greatly speed up and restore con- 
in the program, in Germany espe- 


56, 


investig 


the 


ve interpreted the act in liberal 

te encourage greater cooperation be- 

voluntary agencies and the ad- 

ve begun the pre-processing of ap- 

I s so as to be ready for additional 
s as they come in. 

terday, instructions went out to 

in Rome for the establishment 

( lar facilities in Trieste to handle the 

of visas on the spot in that area. 

ly, the Italian Government is now at 

work to give us, in cooperation with our own 

I r Department, a reliable occupational 

the pool of refugees in that coun- 


( y Ve 


our Dassy 


try. We are planning the same for Germany. 
] e and in Austria, we are already in 
V f a completed program well ahead of 


date when the act expires. 
tion these items to dispel the gloom 
which surrounds the operations of the act 
t sipate the rumor in certain quar- 
ter it our Government has no intention 
of 1 ng the ack work but is simply going 
t the motions to make people think it 


ed a little while ago to the past and 
ething about things being different 
things that are different today 
ngs of yesterday—when I came 
i Island in the days of uncon- 
mass immigration—is the welcoming 


the 








nd that greets the newcomer today 
1 e warmer than it was yesterday. 
‘ is a little warmer because 
nd religious agencies 
the National Council on 
Citizenship. 


of our 
high among 
Naturaliza- 





Trade Program in Peril 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 


f 


r unanimous consent, I include 


Wing address by the Honorable 





ALBERT GorE, in New York ( 
the Committee on Foreign Tr: lucs 
tion, Inc., upon the occasion of the re- 
ceipt of the annual Cordell Hull 


be fore 























Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, to be 
chosen for the Cordell Hu awa! f ti 
Committee on Fore lrade Ed 1 i 
an honor which has a é l gnificance 
for me I have known f retary Hull 
since my boyhood in t little town f 
Carthage, Tenn. I gue t if I had a 
real idol, as a boy, that id v Judge Hull. 
He was the Congressman f1 bs di 
and I have a very vivid men i 
I used to sit on the gr in f t of the 
court house in Cartha a ten spell- 
bo. Judge Hull t C { t national 
and iational affair Later, when I be- 
gan to have ambition fr J Hull 
was kind and generous € to ¢ ] é 
me He is still my ideal of wi an Ameri- 
can statesman should be 

In my opinion, one of t reatest contri- 
butions Cordell Hull made t e prosperity 
of the Nation was his concept what ex- 
panded international trade w ld mean. 
When Judge Hull became Secretary of State 
in 1933 our economy was i: ich a serious 
decline that it was obvi emer- 
gency action had to be tak We and other 
nations of the world were hidi be} dad 
high-tariff walls and tryi: t itdo each 
other in erecting barriers t international 
trade. As a result, the 2-way flow of ¢ 


so necessary to economic life and vitality 
practically ceased, and our internati 
commerce had become stagnant. Unsalable 








surpluses piled up, arteries of trade became 
choked and clogged, and illions of men 
became hungry and desperate. Our farmers 
and workers needed jobs, and they needed 


markets for the output of their labor. 

In searching for a cure f trophy of 
commerce, Judge Hull lifted h ights above 
the ordinary petty squabble. the domestic 
market place. ie sought to develop new 


markets abroad which would : rb our sur- 


plus production. But he knew that to sell 
abroad, we must be willing to buy from 


abroad. So he came forward 
of making agreements with other c 
to lower some of our trade barriers 
products, in exchange for agre¢ 
those countries to open some of their 


untries 
to their 
ments by 


mare- 


kets to us. 
The basic formula worked so well that it 
is still in effect. The reciprocal-trade pro- 


gram that Judge Hull gave is still g 
but to remain a living, vital force for the ex- 
pansion of our economy, it must be liber 
ized somewhat to take into a unt present- 
the best of pro 


0d— 


l- 








day situations. Even grams 
must be kept abreast of the tims must be 
nourished from time to time with new en- 
thusiasm and new idea 

President Eisenhower ! asked the Con- 
gress to extend the life of the pr im for 
another 3 years, and to make some very 
moderate improvements. 

I am convinced that p [aR 2 I 
the very minimum that i be done to 
bolster our sagging forei trade, and to 
maintain the unity among free nat th 
we have achieved at such t Fai ¢ 
to take this minimum st v i sign a 
return to the protectionist policie which 
played a significant part in wv king ¢ 
economy in the early 193 More than that 
it would seriously damage t rrand alli é 
of free nations that star with us a 4 
bulwark against the spread of communism. 


Last fall I went to Geneva a 


State 





delegate to an i isc fer- 
encé on the General Agreement n Tariff 
and Trade. While there I had an opportu. 
nity to talk to officials of doz f ntrie 
From these talks I got the impression that 
the whole free world was wait ee what 
direction our international trade policy 
would take. I am convir i that any indi- 
catson On Our part Oi ar 1 L pr ( ione 





ist p w 
other tions to e the 
any othe pr é 
vise For t t re 
n y othe is f \ 
< t € t 
a Eee ay Si « 
nie 
mn. R13 ] the H 
&€ LAT where f i 
( € It I é 
I e Con D 
I have be surve the 
Ss € W I a 
The shock t t 
Pre ce t pi 
ae! t 
I know y re ! ‘ 
can be that this pr n 
lé <0 ie s in t t 
v be if 
re thening € 
1e@) { a r 
n I, too, have it « 
que on, and I thir z 3 
With the ele of a De 
ere last fall it w un 
ose intere eda ir ell a 
elgnt ae pre € ed, t 
be very little diff ty in p 
dent's pre uly But it appe 
reckon seriously e1 igh wi 
lobl T) carrie 
propaganda « gna \ 
gr while s ers of t 
the mix pa ive lfalled 
campaign 
Supporters of the progr 
been warned by the « e Vv 
of Representative that 
trouble afoot. But ap} 
passed practically unheeded 
who favor an er ened 1 € 
progr are snug in the ( 
high-tar lobby is busy try 
public opinion and win \ 
program with an idious 
information 
This is not the first t e 
has attempted to sell or 
to try to block an enlightene 
That lobby has been bi ie 
Even in President Woodrow 
was at work, and its effor 
torious that President Wi 
to issue a statement of warnin 
try 3ecause I t ik that 
be applicable tox I wan 
President Wilson had tk 
“T think the put ugl 
traordinary exertio be 
lobby in Wa ( to g 
certain altera il 1e tal 
ington h seldom see s0 n\ 
dust s, and so i 1 
newspapers a be filled w 
ements Calculated t mis 
J § ent of } m but 
opinion of the countr' elf 
€ dence that one v 
pe lu ustain t ] by 
appeal eofap re { 
i ti ome ¢ he ef ite 
bill 
It is of te t 
that e pe é 
be ve ele 
t ¢ of t ie 
f opi! ! 
the Jf t 
thor worth the 
+} ow ¢ wile 
ter On I 
st 
I unfort € 
Preside VW ( OU 
i h day t 
i ( l t t P 
I er ha er Pre 
ws t the 
I ere r de 
I fight for the proc 
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ors, or it will be defeated. So 
‘nate has had only a tepid presi- 
and this seems to have had 
Senators of the President's 
party who last year voted 
against the program. 

while, the lobby to convince 
men they are likely to be bankrupted 
tion fr imports, and it seeks 
ibor with the specter of unemploy- 
by failure of businesses unable 
competition. But indu 
uffer from imports are decidedly 
and in only a 
in a given industry would 
difficulty meeting import 
the tariff lobby has tried 
industry and all Members 

by harping on the possible 

ght of a few specialty line 
has gone too far, 
and dangerous 


age, 
upon 


politic il 
seeks 


ym 


tries 


most ca 


l practice 
ly misleading 
yuntry. 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, in 
and Means 


iry of 
1y before the House Way 
-e in 1953 stimated that 4,376,000 
in this country owe their jobs to 

n trade. This is a very significant por- 

f our working force. Meanwhile, the 

11 Commission, appointed by the Presi- 

» study trade problems, estimated in 

paper that only 202,000 workers might 

sely affected if all tariffs were sus- 
Of course, H. R. 1 does not call 
suspension of all tariffs by any means. 
nly authorizes the President to make 
reductions in tariffs not to exceed 
f per year for the next 3 years. 
But to all of this, th tariff lobby is blind. 
It overlooks the serious impact a return to 
protectionism would have on more than 
4 million persons whose jobs depend upon 
gn trade. 

The lobby runs heavy advertising cam- 
paigns in Washington newspapers, and now 
it has set off a letter-writting campaign 
from the home State of each Senator. Some 
letters we receive from constitutents 
no doubt genuine. But many more are 
obviously inspired by the tariff lobby. The 
lobby has gone to great pains to make the 
letters seem plausible and genuine, but after 
you read a few of them you begin to see the 
same ideas, phrases, and wording coming up 
again and again. 

One letter I got is a prime example of 
what the lobby can do with its fear tech- 
nique. This letter, well written and on the 
surface apparently plausible, came from the 
head of a very substantial business in Ten- 
nessee. The letter indicated this man’s busi- 
was suffering seriously from import 
competition, and might be wiped out if 
H. R. 1 were passed. But what were the 
facts on imports of his product? 

Well, imports were running at about $13,- 
000 a year, but exports were more than $800,- 
000. The tariff lobby had so misled and so 
frightened this businessman that he was 
ready to jeopardize an $800,000 export busi- 
ness in order to cut off $13,000 worth of im- 
ports. A good trade program would help 
this man expand his export market. 

There you see the picture—the tariff lobby 
trying to frighten and enlist in its cause 
even persons who have a very great stake 
in passage of H. R. 1. 

Because there are a few specialty lines in 
the cotton-textile industry which experience 
strong competition, the lobby has sought to 
convince Congress that the whole textile in- 
dustry is in danger. Cotton-textile workers 
are one of the prime targets of the lobby. 
It has created fear of unemployment among 
these workers and played upon that fear in 
a most unpardonable manner. It has con- 
vinced many of these workers that they are 
slowly being driven out of their jobs by im- 
port competition. But what are the facts? 

We produce cotton cloth at the rate of 
about 10 billion square yards a year. Im- 


‘tive 


5 percent 


of the 


are 


ness 


ports were about a half of 1 percent of that 
amount, or 50 million square yards, but those 
imports were far more than offset by ex- 
ports of 600 million square yards. That 
we sold abroad 12 times as much cotton cloth 
as we imported. Cotton-textile v 
a very great interest in expanding those mar- 
kets abroad so they can sell more of their 

the authority granted the 


product, and 
President in H. R. 1 would help to expand 


those market 

Coal miners are another er 
the lobby’s 
miners are told that the serious 
the market for yal i 
residual fuel oil from Venezuela. Now no 
one will deny that the « industry is in 
a distressed condition. From 1947 to 1953 
it lost markets for 155 million tons of coal. 
But during ame years the increase in 
use of residual was equivalent to 
only 11 million tons of c So the coal 
industry must look elsewhere for reasons 
for markets for at least 144 mil- 
lion tons of il. During this same period, 
coal exports declined by million tons. 
Recapture of t export markets would 
answer part of the problem, and passage of 
H. R. 1 could very well facilitate that recap- 
ture. 

The’ chemical 
picture of unre: 


is, 


orkers have 


which 

The 
decline in 
due to imports of 


up to 
paganda is directed 


} 
yal 


those s 
oil 


fuel 


yal 


the loss of 
co 
35 


nose 


industry also presents a 
soned fear. It is one of 
our growing industries, increasing 
production by about 10 percent a year as 
compared to 4 percent a year for all industry. 
Last year its production was worth about $20 
billion. Its exports were worth just under 1 
billion, but chemical imports were valued at 
only about a fourth as much. In addition, 
imports are on the decline. Last year they 
were 15 percent under the 1953 level. 


fastest 


We simply must find same way to inform 
the public that it is being hoaxed by the 
tariff lobby; we must find a way to let the 
people know what is at stake, that their 
larger interest lies in an expansion rather 
than in a shrinkage of trade. Otherwise, 
the program may suffer defeat, and this 
great practical approach to greated pros- 
perity developed by Cordell Hull will wither 
on the vine. Then the race to protection- 
ism will start once again and international 
trade will stagnate. Our economy and the 
economies of the free world nations will 
suffer. I can think of nothing that would 
better suit the purposes of the Kremlin in 
Moscow. 

Looking beyond congressional action on 
H. R. 1, there is still another important 
trade battle to be fought this year. On 
Monday our representatives signed at Ge- 
neva a series of agreements for revision of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which was first negotiated in 1948. 
These revisions were agreed upon in ne- 
gotiations with some 34 nations which, to- 
gether with our own country, conduct about 
80 percent of the international trade in 
the free world. One of the most important 
documents our representatives signed was 
an agreement which would set up an Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation to ad- 
minister the General Agreement. However, 
before this organization can become effec- 
tive, it must be approved by Congress. And 
there, I suppose, we shall face another all- 
out battle by the tariff lobby. 

The General Agreement seeks to establish 
some ground rules on trade among member 
nations, and they are sorely needed. In 
many cases tariff rates are not the most se- 
rious barrier to the flow of international 
commerce. Many other trade gimmicks can 
be employed which are even more effective 
in blocking our exports than a tariff would 
be. Among these protectionist devices are 
exchange controls, licensing restrictions, 
import quotas, and internal taxes on im- 
ports. 

One of the main objectives of the general 
agreement is to bring about a decline in the 


use of these discriminatory weap 

7 years since lt was lirst negotiated 
eral agreement has been instr 
curbing the indiscriminate 
these ymic weapons. In some 
our *s have gotten relief from di 
tion after filing complaints b 
provisions in th 


econt 


f 


he general agreeme 
One case involved the imposit 
of a nine per cent 
tax from whi 
lumber was exempted After 
plained, the tax was applied to ¢ 
lumber as well In another ¢ 
bargo on American potatoes wa 
another country after we com} 
third case involved the effort 

ish to wean their population 
smoking pure Virginia cigarettes 
] admixture of O 
After several protests, ba 
visions of the general agreement 
bition on the manufacture of 
Virginia tobacco cigarettes was 
other such cases exi 
unspectacular for the most part 
pressive in total. It is doubtf 
would have gotten such redre 
cases in the absence of the 
ment. 

As soon as H. R. 1 is passed 
imperative that we begin to worl 
gressional approval of the Organi 
Trade Cooperation to administe 
eral agreement. For we are the 
trading nation in the world, and 
to ratify these accords, then the or 
will fall apart. 

I am convinced that 
form, political or economic, is no 
safeguard for the United States, | 
ace. We can no longer pretend t 
we do is irrelevant to those who 
us in the grand alliance of free nat 
economic position is so preemin¢e 
what we do affects every member of 
ance. It is no longer possible 
regard trade as solely a matter o 
politics. Fortunately, we are in a 
where our own economic interest 
world responsibilities converge i 
policy that will permit an expansi 
ternational commerce, 

I do not regard the problem of 
ing an enlightened trade policy a 
we can take or leave alone, but 1 
one that presses for an immediate 
For, in the words of President E 
“If we fail in our trade policy we 
in all.” 
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FOA Demise—Need for Action No. | 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jerse! 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks, I would like to call the atte 
of the Congress to an editorial 
Washington Post and Times-Heraia 
March 24. The apparent continued 


ability of the administration to make Ul 


its collective mind regarding how 
foreign-economic program should 
handled will lead to administrative c! 
unless affirmative action is taken 1n 


ep 


near future. I am informed that rumo!s 


concerning the demise of FOA are ha 


ing a serious effect on the agen 
erating efficiency. 
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ontinued and repeated organiza- 

nd reorganization of these vital 
ons does not promote the stability 
ntinuity which a long-range tech- 
assistance and development pro- 
requires. I proposed last week that 
yngress Move in conjunction with 
administration to establish a per- 
nt technical and developmental co- 
tion agency to handle the eco- 
technical aspects of our Overseas 
The desirable goal of achieving 

é policy integration of this pro- 
m can be accomplished by having the 
trator of such an agency as I pro- 

be responsible to the Secretary of 


cannot let this program drift and 
any longer. It constitutes one of 
ost essential ingredients we have 
aintaining freedom. In addition, 
e of perpetual uncertainty is unfair 
employees of FOA. 
ntend to comment on this situation 
special order on Thursday of this 


editorial follows: 
Congress and the administration are 
serious criticism for their indecision 
ally negative approach to the prob- 
the future of foreign aid. Despite 
gent need for technical assistance 
ims in Asia, the organization that is 
ed to carry them out is about to be 
to die. When Congress said last 
the Foreign Operations Adminis- 

must be terminated by June 30, 1955, 
iministration accepted the decision but 

to work out any alternative arrange- 

The time has passed when large- 
prants are needed, but a strong organi- 
is required to administer the varied 
ms needed to support our foreign pol- 

Asia and the Middle East. FOA offi- 

ve the experience and know-how for 
ndertakings, which could be carried 
rd at relatively small cost. But these 
are leaving the agency now as fast 
can find jobs elsewhere. 
ecision apparently is about to be made 
fault to put what is left of FOA into 
te Department after the military aid 
are separated and given to the 
n. Just 2 years ago the point 4 op- 
was taken out of State and put in 

Many experienced foreign aid officials 
riffed” at the time, and it must be with 

feelings that those who survived now 
re for the return trip. FOA may be 

uar in Congress, but it stands for 
thing important overseas and is a sig- 
adjunct of American foreign policy. 

f course, it is foolish to talk much about 
ture of the agency without knowing 

t the future program is to be. It is here 
the administration is most gravely at 
It has shown virtually no leadership 

he all-important task of preparing for 
next phase of foreign aid, a phase that 

iid determine whether a dozen countries 

remain independent or fall eventually 
der the Communist yoke. 

If the skeleton of FOA that remains after 
June 30 is to be transferred to the State De- 
tment, certainly it should have the great- 
possible autonomy under the Secretary. 
tical and economic considerations often 

tertwined; it will be necessary to pro- 
vide machinery whereby economic objectives 

1 receive the same sort of attention and 

phasis as the State Department is accus- 
med to give political problems. It would 
iake an administrative monstrosity to dump 
the economic responsibility on political desk 


Officers, 


y 


As important as the new structure that 
y emerge is the recognition that a differ- 


ent program is needed for eac! untry 
that guidance and technical 
more important than 

Eisenhower in the past 


and 


nee are 


quently about the possit 
Surely it is time for him to 
ership so that a natio: 
tered away in politi ( 
and between at 


agencle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to stress again to the 
Congress the seriousness of the admin- 
istration’s failure to formulate a foreign 
economic program The Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration is scheduled to ex- 
pire in some 40 days. vet no plan has 
been enunciated as to how our Govern- 
ment is to continue activities which are 
key weapons in winning the cold war. 
I wish to insert herewith a statement by 
the executive director of the American 
Veterans Committee, Mr. Andrew E. Rice, 
on the imperative need for continuing 
our technical assistance and foreign eco- 
nomic programs. 

I intend to comment on this situation 
under special order on Thursday of this 
week. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW E. RICF, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN VETERANS COM- 
MITTEE, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OF THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, MARCH 4, 
1955 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, the American Veterans Commit- 

tee has long been an enthusiastic supporter 
of United States programs of aid to under- 
developed countries. In addition to en- 
dorsing Government and intergovernmental 
programs, we have participated, through the 
World Veterans Federation, in carrying out 
privately organized programs. (For example, 
last month Dr. Douglas Toffelmier, of Oak- 
land, Calif., one of this country’s leading 
experts in the field of amputee rehabilita- 
tion, left for central Java on a mission 
jointly sponsored by the United Nations and 
the World Veterans Federation to develop 

Indonesia’s lone orthopedic rehabilitation 

center. Thus America’s skills in helping the 

disabled veteran and civilian are transferred 
abroad.) 

To this committee, however, I wish to do 
more than merely restate our support of as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. In our 
study of the problem over the past 5 years, 
certain general principles have emerged 
which, while I am not at present mandated 
to give them our unequivocal endorsement, 
seem to us worthy of m¢ consid- 
eration by this committee. 

The first principle is that programs of 
aid to underdeveloped countries cannot be 
arbitrarily separated into technical assist- 
ance and financial aid. The goal of our 
programs should be the all-round economic 
development of an underdeveloped area. 
Technical know-how must be accompanied 
by adequate tools and resources to make that 
know-how productive. This is the way pri- 
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gap between their standard of livi 
ever be narrowed Am 
cductivity is moving ahead rapidly 
erage more than 4 percent per 

enormous defense expe 

ndard of living hx been ri 

the well-known econor 
member of the 
Committee) has estimated that 
we desired, invest $10 bill 
overseas without in any way 
own standard of living. : 

In the light of these 
most incredible that our G 
not yet endorsed SUNFED—th 
Fund for Economic Developme: 
is the economics of this posit 
so is the psychology. To argue t 
not “afford’’ to in SUNFED 
enforceable worldwide system of 
ment has been achieved, is hardly « 
to appeal to the Soviet Unk 
ment for such disarmament 

Thirdly, it seems impossible for 
terprise alone to do the job, for re 
Dr. Willard Thorp very 
to this committee. Certainly privat 
ment should be encouraged in every 
sible, but as long as our own country 
so many highly profitable inve 
tunities itself and overseas inves 
generally so risky, capital will not flow fre 
abroad. Moreover, as Woods of 
First Boston Corporation so well pointed 
the “export of investment capital by the 

ionals of capital deficient countries is a 
ficult fact to explain away to well-inf 
investors in the United 
weighing the advantages of investin 
abroad as opposed to making inve 
home.” 

As a subsidiary to this point, I should li} 
to point out that the real channel 
which private investment is 
derdeveloped areas today is 
al Bank. The Bank 
the private money market in 
cial centers—London, The 
well as New York—and is 
culty at all in disposing of its offering 
Secretary Humphrey has 
States support for an international 
corporation, a proposal first put for 
the Nelson Rockefeller Board in 
though public funds would be s 
the IFC, its issue would go directly 
enterprises. IFC, which I hope thi 
will support, would thus indirect] 
impetus to private investment 

The fourth consideration which seer 
us important is that within reaso1 
its, assistance to any underde 
should be coordinated. By this overwor 
word I mean that all aspects of a nation 
region's economy need to be developed 
multaneously. Uneven development i 
sound economically To gr 
but not to have the transportation network 
to get them to market doesn't make sense 
This “coordinated” development approach 
should extend right down to the village or 
community level, as in fact is being done in 
the United States-supported community de- 
velopment projects in India 

A corollary of this viewpoint is that, within 
the United States Government, the adminis- 
tration of aid programs should be central- 
ized. Whether there is an independent op- 
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s of this committee 
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interest in our 
areas. I 
! tainly there is a lack of 
wledge, due in part perhaps to the 
na public-information program 
into the Mutual ses 
t more fundamentally, I believ 
knowledge is because devel p= 
“newsworthy” in the usual 
term. Most Americans are 
Li rmed by the news channels on 
they rely. 
Americans are informed, they 
olid support for these programs, 
r own great voluntary organiza- 
as those testifying before this 
they have shown such support. I 
» in all sincerity that if this Congress 
s our Nation's participation in devel- 
aid programs it will find the major- 
the American people behind it. 
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Salaries for College Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 

r leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include information which has 
been compiled by the McGraw-Hill Co. 
relating to salaries for college teachers. 
I know that all of us in Congress are vi- 
tally interested in the profession of edu- 
cation as it applies not only to our pub- 
lic-school teachers, but to those on the 
college level. I find the information in 
the article by McGraw-Hill Co. very illu- 
minating, and I respectfully call the at 
tention of all of my colleagues in Con- 
gress to the article which follows. The 
first paragraph is a summary in my own 
words of a chart which appeared in the 
article: 

SUMMARY BY MR. MATTHEWS 

There was recently a chart compiled from 
information furnished by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, United States 
Department of Commerce and United States 
Department of Labor, entitled “What's Hap- 
pened to College Faculty Salaries?” This 
chart shows the increase or decrease in real 
income before taxes of four economic classes 


of our population, and covered the period 


from 1940 to 1954. A 
physicians enjoyed a 
during this 
workers a gain 


10 percent; 


‘cording to this chart, 
gain in real income 
80 percent; industrial 
of 48 percent; lawyers a gain 
while college faculty members 
11 income before 
this same period. 


period of 


, Co. 
profound impor- 
; the story of 
and univer- 
taking in 


RAW-HI 


liege 
been 

r years. 
of 14 years has 
wing ——-- 
college and uni- 
ve, as @ group, 

1940 through 

19! ! > average indus- 
trial worker (tl his wages would 
omy c e in goods and services) has in- 
cr most one-half. Among profes- 
sional groups, phy i have enjoyed an 
increase of abou t 80 percent in their real in- 
come. Lawy ers, far less favored financially, 
have had an increase of about 10 percent. 
ut fac members have not only had no 

increase at all, over these years of prosperity 
their average real income has fallen by 5 per- 
cent. These figures do not take account of 
the increase in taxes since 1940. 
HARDEST 


aud by a 


ilty 


HIT 

These figures are, of course, averages. For 
some groups of faculty members it has been 
better, for others worse. It has been par- 
ticularly hard on senior faculty members. 
Between 1941 and 1953 their salaries lost 
about 8 percent of their purchasing power. 
Being deeply committed to their careers, 
they could not respond to alternative em- 
ployment opportunities as readily as could 
their junior colleagues. For junior faculty 
members there was some increase in real in- 
come between 1941 and 1953, but only about 
half as much as the average for the Nation. 

PUBLIC COLLEGES FARE BETTER 

also marked differences in the 
al reward received by faculty 
members in different types of colleges and 
universities. A recent study by the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education indicates that 
in the last academic year, 1953-54, teachers 
in privately endowed, independent colleges 
and universities were paid an average salary 
about $1,000 less than that paid to faculty 
members in tax-supported institutions. The 
same study indicates that salaries far below 
the average are especially common for fac- 
ulty members in the smali private liberal 
arts colleges. This study found that during 
the last academic year the average salary of 
all college and university faculty members 
was about $4,700 

The special difficulties under which the 
independent colleges and universities, and 
particularly the independent liberal arts col- 
leges, are laboring to get back on their feet 
financially have been discussed in previous 
editorials in this series. These difficulties 
underline the need of special help for these 
institutions to which business firms are now 
contributing in increasing volume. How- 
ever, the problem of providing increased 
salaries is not peculiar to any particular 
type of institution. 

It is not easy to prescribe a precise stand- 
ard of fair pay for coilege and university 
faculty members. This is partly because 
they put less weight relatively on money 
rewards than they put on rewards of 
scholarly accomplishment and prestige. 
Consequently, they have consistently been 
willing to work for very modest salaries in 
relation to the intellectual ability, educa- 
tion and application required. Obviously, 
however, it is the dictate both of fairness 
and good judgment to see that faculty mem- 
bers are given a roughly proportionate share 
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in the general prosperity 

crucial role in our society coul 

justify a larger share than thi 
DAMAGE TO NATIONAL SECt 

There is no way to know with any 
of precision what the u 
college and university faculty 
the past 14 actually « 
tion in reduced quality of intell 
f ance of th titutions. One 
is that the damage has been minin 
the devoted services of many f: 
bers who have loyally stuck hei! 
spite of the great financial discour 

It is obvious, however, that, if 
deterioration in the intellectual 
ance of our colleges and univer 
occurred so far, it is because we 
living on borrowed time. It is time 
from faculty members who have, i 
been subsidizing these institutions 
sacrifice. This arrangement 
to the cultural and 
Nation, it is also a me¢ 
rity in a time when 
urvival may well depe 
yn the full dev 
our intellectual resour 
depend on our college and uni 
ties pre-eminently to provide thi 
ment. Adequate financial reward 
service is an elementary form of 
insurance. 

Many of our colleges and unive 
working hard to improve the finan 
their faculty members. Business 
also playing an increasing role of 
the necessary financial assistance 
methods being used by busine 
purpose will be the subject of an 
torial in this series. However, vas 
must be done, and quickly, to stop t 
cial beating being taken by our 
university faculty members if 
welfare and safety are to be prop 
tected. 
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Death of Walter White Is Mourned 
by World 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, thos 
us who are dedicated to the fight 
the liberal cause and those pe 
throughout the world who battle 
freedom and equality among men ha\ 
suffered an irreparable loss in the | 
ing of Walter White. His life 
efforts, which have been a potent 
ence in promoting the cause of dem 
racy within America and in promu! 
ing to other countries the ideal 
in our philosophy, should serv 
inspiration to his own contempi 
and to all succeeding generation 
brighten the torch of freedom, for 
sake of all men, and to keep it 
always to its full flame. 

In all the works which Mr. 
accomplished, among my pe 
grets is that he did not live long 
to witness the fruition of all his dream 
one of which will be represented in th 
100th anniversary, in 1963, of the Em: 
cipation Proclamation, when it 
that the more dramatic strugg! 
people will be resolved. 
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The Patent System Is Being Strangled 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


WILSON of 


California. 


Myr. 


-ey, as the holder of several United 
es Patents, none of which, admitted- 


a, ¢ 


of earth-shaking importance, I 


been impressed with the need for 
wements in our United States Pat- 
The great technological ad- 


office. 


ces made by this country through the 
have been encouraged by a work- 
patent system. We now find that 


le 


¢ 


é 


( 


ret 


m bottlenecked 
h insufficient appropriations. Un- 


and 


str 


angled 


inanimous consent, I include in the 


pendix of the REcorp an article by the 


York Patent Law Association: 
PATENT SYSTEM Is BEING STRANGLED 

e Patent Office must have at least $15 
for fiscal 1956. 
United States patent system is being 


ed by 
Office. 


lack of funds 


to oper: 


ate the 


e patent system is of vital importance 


untry. 


Tt 
. 


has been estimated that 


ent of the jobs in this country today 


©.% 


automobiles, 


to inventions made within the last 
for example: 


air- 


radio, television, moving pictures, au- 


tic telephones 


home appliances, syn- 


rubber, plastics, electronics, business 
nes, aspirin, wonder drugs, cellophane, 
army tanks, guided missiles, 


rayon 


fuse, and atomic energy. 


of the 


it 1s 


a result of invention. 


income of 


The o 


A large 


the Federal Gov- 
based on business which 


exists 
utcome 


future war will depend largely on new 
And the patent system is the 
mportant stimulus to the making of 


ns 


When the Government is spend- 


ions of dollars each year for defense, 
absurd to starve the Patent Office? 


le invention 


may 


directly 


sa 


ve the 


ment more in a single year than the 
the Patent Office for many 


COKE 


e situation 


t of 


1as 


reached 


emergency 


While the number of patent appli- 


filed 


has been 


steadily rising, 


the 


er of patent examiners has been stead- 


iced 


O47 
39 f 


and 


is now at 


its lowest 
Only a few applications for pat- 


level 


ed today will be granted in less than 


try and the patent bar have become 
ised. A delegation representing both of 


groups 
on 


traveled to 


Washington 
the Commissioner of Patents, the 
ary of Commerce, and the Budget Bu- 


and 


before the present budget was sent to 
res Yet the appropriation asked for 
1956 is only $12 million, only $500,000 
than the appropriation for fiscal 1955, 
the same as was spent in fiscal 1954, 
than was spent in either of the 2 

ng years. 


€ Commissioner of Patents has clearly 


ed the emergency. 
fiscal 
Said on page 


added 


of 


1954, 
2 


reased. 


° 


The present 





in 


backlog 


In his annual re- 
the Commissioner 
(matter 
* * it is imperative that 
the examining corps be substan- 


of 
paren- 


early 100 more than the average number 
examining corps in 1954 would 
merely to keep abreast of the 


work, 


be re- 
inflow 
would 


remain undiminished. If the corps of ex- 
aminer assistants were maintained at an 
average level of 630, which was the number 
of examiners at the end of 1954 fiscal year, 
the backlog could be expected to increase 
by no less than 12,000 cases, so that by the 
end of fiscal year 1955 about 207,000 appli- 


cations would be on hand in the Patent 
Office (As of January 31, 1955, there were 
208,566.) 

. s » . 2 


“A large backlog of pending applicatior 


is not conducive to the rendering of proper 
service to the public 
He said further, beginning on page 3 (mat- 


ter in parentheses added 
“The adverse effects of 
ment for a given period of 
offset, in comparable time 
hiring of new examiners 
age workload may be 


reduced 
time cannot 
by the subsequent 
While the aver- 
Sharply reduced, con- 


employ- 
be 





siderable time is required for new men to 
achieve the production level of the expe- 
rienced examiners they replace. * * * In the 
meantime, the production of other exam- 
iners diminishes because they must devote 
time to training and supervising new men, 
} 
| 
} 
1, Applications filed during ye 
2. Number of applications await action at end ¢ 
ve ir 
3. Applications disposed of (allowed 
doned 
4. Average number of exan 
5. Number of applicatior aw g a D> 
examiner (2 divided by 4 
6. Money spent by the Patent Of $12 
7. Appropriation for fiscal 1955 
8 Appropriation asked by Bu Bureau 
1956... we 
1 140,895 as of Jan. 31, 1455 
210 as of Feb. 19, 1955 
There is no economy in refusing to face 


the facts and make an adequate appropria- 
tion. The workload on the Patent Office was 
imposed by Congress by enacting the patent 
statutes. Inventors and industry spend 
their time and money inventions and 
patent applications relying in good faith on 
those statutes. The delay in the issuance of 
patents is against the public interest. The 
Patent Office should be permitted to do the 
work Congress has set for it. There is no 
economy in postponing services required by 
law to be provided. 

The Patent Office appropriation should be 
at least $15 million for fiscal 1956. With a 
25-percent increase in patent applications 
filed from 1952 to 1954, an increase 
least 25 percent in the appropriat 
quired to provide even the restricted services 


on 


of at 


ion 18 re- 


rendered in 1952, not considering rising costs 
since then, 
BoOarRD OF GOVERNORS 
The New York Patent Law Association. 
NEw YorK, N. Y., March 23, 1955 





California Battles Colorado Basin Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30,1955 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of March 28. 
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Fron? the end of fiscal year 1946, when e 
workload on the desk of each examine 
reached a peak, a period of 6 years elapsed 
before the maximum waiting time had been 
brought down to 9 months and the averas 
to 8 months (from 18 months), despite very 


substantial enlargement of the 
corps in the years 1946 to 1949 


examinir 


It required 


4 years to reduce the average waiting tir 
by 10 months, 
“Since the end of 1952, when both the 
examiner worl:load and waiting time we 
at their lowest in the postwar years, t 
still short of the more desirable prewar « - 
ditions (4 months’ average waiting time 
1938), the average workload has been 
creasing. A concomitant increase in wait 
time has also occurred and, on the bas 
of present trends, it is apparent that t 
average waiting time will increase t we 
over 1 year by the end of fiscal 1955 
The figures show the emergency rhe - 
lowing table shows the need for an in- 
creased appropriation in order to reduce 
backlog of work, get patents issued more 
promptly, and improve efficiency 
ing the waiting time between succe 
Patent Office action 
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This article, by Kimmis Hend 
chief of the Pacific news bureau of the 


Monitor, impressed me an impartial 
evaluation of the forces playing upon the 
proposed upper Colorado Rive) 
and development. I recommend 
article as a pleasant and informative 
antidote for some of the more partisa) 


as 


storage 





insertions that have purported to deal 
with this subject: 
CALIFORNIA BATTLES COLORADO BASIN PLA 
Los ANGELES.—California i ( e 1! 
ranging its bigness against the re ( 
West to defeat congressional appre ( 
upper Colorado River Basin proje¢ 
President Eisenhower has describe t 
project as ‘well conceived" and has pledge 
it his administration's ipport But ¢ 
fornia’s Colorado River Associatic 1 
ing Americans everywhere t« k f ( 
gressman to turn it down 
Headlining the association's late 
runs the resounding warning A $4 


dillion tax burden threaten 


Colorado, Utah Wyoming and Ne 
Mexico, in which originates virtually all 
the water of the long-contested 
describe their project a costing $1,10¢ 
000,000 California declares tl hide 
costs will add $3 billion more 

It is on this claim of excessive c 
California—especially the southern J 
the State, but with State backi is re 
newing its opposition to the upper Ce rac 
project. It opposed the centr At 
ect—effectively—the same way 

DEBATE ON CONCEPT 

Figures used on both sides are c f 
sial, depending on various premises accepte 
in their reckoning. The Departme of 
Interior regards the upper Colorac } ( 
as economically feasible; California ao¢ 
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The Upper Basin States maintain that even 
if the cost will involve subsidy, their future 
prosperity warrants a national investment. 
They contend that it will do the Nation no 
good to let all of the Colorado’s water run 
down to the southwest tip of the map, while 
the Mountain States remain industrially and 
agriculturally water shy. 

Really, the contest between California and 
its neighbor States is a debate over concepts. 
One is the Coolidge era approach to resource 
development, in which California had no 
other course than to seek Federal help to 
build Hoover Dam on a pay-back basis. The 
other is the newer view that the sounder road 
to regional development is repayment plus 

ubsidy as a means to long-range economic 
prosperity 

California cannot forget that it was the 
first Western State with enough money and 
people to underwrite the initial development 
of the Colorado River. It contracted through 
numerous public and private agencies to 
buy power and water from Hoover Dam and 
ted two-thirds of a billion dollars 
in canals, tunnels, pipelines, and high-voit- 
transmission wires to bring the power 

d water across the mountains and deserts 
to the coast. 

Northcutt Ely, counsel for the State of 
California in the pending case of Arizona v. 
California et al., in the United States Su- 
preme Court, has said that without Hoover 
Dam, there could not have been any further 
development of the Colorado in either its up- 
per or lower basin. 


it inve 


ace 


TEAMWORK IN 1928 


California has not opposed Federal sub- 
sidies when they benefited California. The 
real hurt in the upper-basin project, for 
a State that does not think in regional terms 
but rather of its own prospects, is that this 
might damage California's investment. 
Mr. Ely, for instance, has pointed out that 
the upper-basin project might cut Hoover 
Dam power production by 30 percent or more. 

It might also lesson California’s access 
to Colorado water. This would be a knotty 
problem Prior rights to that water were 
*stablished by the State’s southern farm areas 
long ago, and nobody seems sure what cur- 
tailment would do to Los Angeles’ industrial 
and urban prospects. It was Los Angeles 
Imperial Valley teamwork that got congres- 
sional approval of the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act in 1928, and this teamwork is still 
deemed essential to the protection of Cali- 
fornia water interests. 

Phe whole Colorado question is full of 
uch complexities. The upper-basin States 
have their own, as do the lower. Another 
illustration is that while the upper basin 
wants dams at Glen Canyon, Echo Park, and 
Curecanti for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting the lower basin’s stake in Hoover 
Dam, California supposes these dams may 
be detrimental and opposes them. 

One phase of the controversy is the fact 
that ever since the Colorado River compact 
was signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on Novem- 
ber 24, 1922, parties to it have differed over 
the meaning of terms. If California’s inter- 
ion of what the compact allocated to 
the lower basin were sound, the upper basin 
might not be able to build the project as 
now planned for it by the Reclamation 
Bureau. 


Neither 


one 


pretat 


Arizona build its central 
Arizona There wouldn't be enough 
water. Meanwhile, the upper-basin States 
and Arizona watch California's planning to 
bring its own tremendous water resources 

uthward from their upstate origin and 
conclude that California must be merely 
greedy. 

California has long believed that the prob- 
n involves a legal interpretation of the 
22 compact by the Supreme Court. It 
lcomes the case now pending fore that 
th tribunal as brought by Arizona. But 
he upper-basin States fear that a Supreme 

rt nding may yield years of incidental 


could 


project 
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litigation, not water, and they would rather 
have Congress give them their project than 
wait. 

California has intimated, at the risk of 
getting some questions turned back on it- 
self, that what is really needed is a full- 
scale reappraisal of the Colorado. But it 
has given no indication of wanting to lead 
in the exploration of a regional plan for its 
development. 

It has, however, raised some provocative 
questions. For instance: What about build- 
ing great hydroelectric dams in an area that 
abounds in coal, oil shale, and uranium? 
Will the competitive market for their power 
be there in even so short a time as 20 or 30 
years? 

What 
fresh? 


about turning salt sea water to 
If it is still expensive, isn’t a million- 
dollar dam? (Reverse question: If salt water 
conversion can be done economically, will 
California need the Colorado at all?) 


Square Dance, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
third annual Florida square and folk 
dance convention will be held in Miami 
Beach April 29 and 30, 1955. Sponsored 
by the Florida Square and Folk Dance 
Callers and Teachers Association, the 
convention will present a full 2-day 
schedule of activities at the great Miami 
Beach City Auditorium, with the high 
points the dances on Friday and Satur- 
day evenings. 

An anticipated 2,500 dancers from the 
eastern seaboard and southern States 
will attend. A considerable number of 
dancers will attend from Florida’s Eighth 
Congressional District, among them 
Prof. Ernest R. Bartley, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s political science de- 
partment. Professor Bartley, presently 
on leave in Washington, D. C., under a 
Ford Foundation grant, is an ardent 
square dance enthusiast with a hobby of 
calling the intricate figures. He is very 
active in the Florida Caller’s Association. 


There is much misunderstanding of 
what square dancing today is like. The 
material by Dr. Bartley attempts to dis- 
pel some of this misunderstanding and 
shows square dancing as the healthy and 
moral activity that it is: 

S@quaRE DANcE, 1955 
(By Dr. Ernest R. Bartley, member, Florida 

Square & Foik Dance Caliers & Teachers 

Association, associate professor of politi- 

cal science, University of Florida, Gaines- 

Ville, Fla.) 

There are millions of square dancers in the 
United States today—just how many millions 
no one can say with accuracy. It is certain, 
however, that there are few forms of recrea- 
tion which have shown such a phenomenal 
growth in the past 10 years. Prior to World 
War II, square dancing was found in small, 
widely separated areas of the United States. 
These areas were, with some exceptions, 
rural in character. Today square dancing 
has come of age and is found in every part 
of the Nation—every State, every large city, 
and most of the smaller communities and 


rural areas. 
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Yet with all its size, the square 
movement is much misunderstood by 
persons. Some self-styled  sophi 
view it, incorrectly, as a hayseed propo 
fit only for the unintelligent, un 
back-country character. Others 
square dancing as nothing better 
knockdown, dragout, foot-stomping 
applejack-cornwhisky swigging contest 
nothing of grace and devoid of mora! 

Today’s square-dance movement 
cry from either of these ideas. Pictw 
you can, one mamoth dance attended by 
the devotees of this healthful form of 
reation, gathered together from all ove 
Nation. No Madison Square Garden 
Palace can hold even a minor fraction 
multitudes who attend. Nothing but 
drinks will be sold for the quenching 
thirst—no beer, no wine, no hard 
Modern square-dance figures will not 
participants to indulge even a bit 
holic refreshment; drink after the da 
you will, but there is an alcoholic tat 
drinking at or before our gargant 
together. 

The floor will be a colorful affair 
millions of persons will be garbed in 
western dress or casual attire. You'll fi 
suits, no starched collars, no conve: 
formal dresses—and no bib overalls } 
of the men, who never rode a horse in t 
life, will be wearing cowboy boots 

The ladies will be wearing dresses 
color variety to rival the rainbow a1 
enough yards of filmy material in the 
coats to circle the earth at the Equat 
There'll be very few, if any, plain 
or calico dresses; milady’s square-da1 
ions are of the highest order, breath 
in their beauty. Dresses, hats, boot 
ties, jewelry, shirts—a whole indust 
been created in the United States t 
to the dressing needs of these many 
Millions of dollars’ worth of squ 
clothing are sold every year. 

And who will our dancers be? 
come from every State, every county 
United States. The majority who 
dance will come from homes located 
urban areas of the Nation, for cont 
popular belief the major centers of 
dancing in the United States are 1 
in the rural areas. Many of ourd 
be farmers, of course—producers of 
corn, tobacco, rice, wheat, cattl 
sheep—producers of every known 
tural commodity. But dancing wi 
farmers will be professional per 
tors (why here's a famous surgeon) 
and judges (one from the Supreme ‘ 
the United States), politicians (1 
are some 80 Congressmen of the 
States and their wives), scientists L 
over there had a leading role in the d 
ment of the atomic bomb), Gove! 
workers (the Department of State ! 
represented), educators (if they wé 
wearing caps and gowns, we could 
academic procession that would be 
long), members of the military (y 
tell the chiefs from the Indians f 
dance regalia has no place for it 
rank). No profession will be unrepré 

Dancing will be the businessmen 
Nation’s communities—the banke! 
auto dealers, shoe clerks, jewelers, pu 
of hardware and TV sets, phot 
With us will be labor—the skilled 
unskilled—the carpenters, bricklaye! 
ers, boilermakers, truckdrivers. 


And here, too, will be many mi! 
the Gospel, for these men of God 
faiths have come to realize that squ 
ing has outgrown paganism and left 
moral days behind. Square danci 
integral part of many religious jy 
grams. Some of the callers on the } 
tonight, and they are goods ones 
than the spiritual sense, will be me! 
cloth. Here also will be the recre 
ers Oi Nation 


ne 
i 


the the city and 











eople, the leaders of the 4-H and 
k Farmers of America, the county 
s the service club people—all utilizing 
ing as @ part of the broad scale 
programs available to all classes 
of American society today. 
of yne side, and yet a part of the mam- 
ince, will be a small and pathetic 
participants. They are the lame, 
und the blind. These handicapped 
will not perform the more compli- 
ires, of course. But paraplegics in 
rs will dance and enjoy them- 
wheeling their chairs in rhythmical 
their faces wreathed in smiles. 
ew squares of blind persons will 
1u with their ability to see as they 
nselves into the great mass of swirl- 
rs. Some other squares will feel 
1m through the floor as they dance, 
innot hear either music or calls— 
deaf. Some squares will be com- 
persons sick in mind, lifted for a 
» moments to a realm of forgetful- 
iare dancing has proved to be of 
ec value in many of these pitiful 





lers and musicians for the dance 
ynnglomerate a group as our danc- 
ew will be professionals, making 
g by teaching, calling, and playing 
re dances; but most of the callers 
ians are hobbyists, finding in their 
ixation from the cares of state, 
tending shop, teaching, doctoring, 
ks, or using a rivet gun. Their 
the most precious coin to be found 
in the realm—the knowledge that 
ringing healthful enjoyment to the 
vith which they work. 
callers invest scores of thousands 
annually in public address sys- 
ye recorders, records (to be used 
music is not available), books, 
zines. A whole new phase of the 
dustry is devoted to square, round, 
k-dance music. Special public ad- 
( tems built specifically for square- 
¢ illing constitute a small but signfi- 
cant rt of the sales of the electronics in- 
do tape recorders. Square-dance 
nes, numbering their circulation in 
of thousands—slick-paper jobs, 
put together—keep the caller 
up to date on the latest develop- 
he square-dance field. Books by 


u ive 


a LV 
I f thousands are sold annually. 
Y juare dancing has come of age. And 
in this complex century, that fact means 
mmercialism, a facet of square dancing 
1as both its good and bad aspects. 

But the square dance today is far more 
imbers of dancers or financial re- 
Today’s square dance continues a 
American contribution to the gen- 

e world of dance, for square dancing is a 
i I American institution. 
is a part of 20th century 
ulture, as it was of 19th century 








; one of the very few media in the 
day which provides recreational 
without regard to class. Labor, agri- 
business, the professions—they meet 
n ground, without talk of shop, 
lare-dance group. Here is a mani- 
of American democratic principles 
* to the heart of all of us. There is 
n of position in the community; 
in and fellowship based on a com- 
erest. And when the evening of fun 
i will be surprised that our great 
ice closes on the notes struck by 
tle couplet: 


+ 


* good Lord bless and keep you, no 
10 matter where or when; 
300d Lord bless and keep you, till 
we meet again.” 


t there were no cares; we are better 
meet the cares of tomorrow. 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I include the story 
from the Southern Cross, a newspaper 
published weekly by the dioces® of the 
Catholic Church in San Diego, Calif 

This is the story of one missionary 
who is imprisoned in Red China because 
he refused to accept doliars from the 
Inited States to subsidize a university 
in Red China controlled and dictated to 
by the Peiping Government: 

BEHIND THE BAMEBOO CURTAIN 

SUFFERS BITTER LASH 


A man languishes in a 
hind the Bamboo Curtain 

But he can’t be forgotten. 
ican. He is a priest. 

He vanished into that Peiping prison solely 
because he was a Catholic missionary in Red- 
dominated China. He vanished into that 
prison July 25, 1951, the victim of cruel in- 
justice. He was left by his Red tormentors 
to wither away in that jail, forgotten by the 
many, remembered by a few. 

But Father Harold W. Rigney, the Chicago- 
born divine word missionary, will be remem- 
bered by many now. The injustice of his 
plight is stirring a storm of protest that soon 
will be heard by the Red leaders who forced 
him into prison without charges, trial, or 
sentence. 

And indignant San Diegans will foin 
Father Rigney’s brother here in adding their 
voices to the mounting protest. Father Rig- 
ney’s brother here is Father Francis J. Rig- 
ney, a lecturer in the history department of 
the University of San Diego's College for 
Men. 

At the time of his arrest Father Rigney 
was rector of Fu Jen University, a Catholic 
university supported by foreign mission 
funds. It was founded in 1925 at the per- 
sonal request of Pope Pius XI 

In June 1950 the question of new teaching 
contracts for the following term arose, but 
Father Rigney would not accept them since 
five of the professors revealed their Com- 
munist identity and openly attacked the 
church. Contracts called for salaries, and 
money was to come from headquarters of 
the Society of the Divine World. 

On July 14, 1950, Father Rigney informed 
the president of Fu Jen University, a Com- 
munist and pagan named Chin Yan, that 
the subsidy of $12,000 (United States money) 
a month would be stopped by his superiors 
if a new board of trustees were not formed, 
and if the church did not have the right 
to veto contracts and choose its teaching 
staff. Father Rigney was informed his terms 
were unacceptable. 

The government later told Father Rigney 
that if the subsidy was stopped by the 
church, he would be responsible to the peo- 
ple’s government. 

When the subsidy was stopped, the peo- 
ple’s government ordered Father Rigney to 
obtain the subsidy, though the government 
owned the school and property. 

Father Rigney then was placed as a hos- 
tage under house custody for the $12,000 
monthly subsidy, and when that did not 
come he was bound and led into the Peiping 
jail on July 25, 1951, along with 13 Catholic 
priests, foreign and Chinese. 

Father Rigney’s fate remained shrouded 


in mystery until last June 


A MISSIONARY 
OF RED JUSTICE 
far-off 


prison be- 


He is an Amer- 
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when a freed 
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e eyew € desc bed Father R € is 
old and ped, although he 4 

Fa Albert S le a Belgia i iry 

ib e Chinese Red tN em be i > 

w Father Rigney I Cc) was 
r b é ind pa ive wherea mer.y 

Va t e and Via ’ i y I he 
é Hi 4 wa i i ind 
ha rd 

Fatt Rign Was see the week 
before last Christmas by M Ta M 
tina, CPS perfect apostolk f Yihsie Ww , 
was serving a life s¢ ence when released 
The two could not speak eac} the r 
did they live in the me But they 
showed signs of recognition by winking at 
each other in the washroom workrooms, or 
during exercise 

That the story of Father Rigney's sad 
plight That's the story of the unhappy 
fate of the man who was the fir Ame 1 
missionary to be appointed to the flying 
corps in Africa during World War II and 
who later became chaplain for all Cathol 
American Air Corps personnel in Africa at 
that time. 

Now a Chicago lawyer, Louis Kutner, at 
the request of Father Rigney mother who 
lives in Chicago, is preparing a peti 
a United Nations writ of habeas ¢ pus 
for the priest's release 

[The eyes of men everywhere will turn 
searchingly to the U.N. to see what stand it 


will take in the case of Father Rigney 

Will the U. N., in its search for peace on a 
world scale, find time to pause 
behalf of one man? 

Are the rights of an i 
as the rights of a nation? 

On the U. N.’s answer to these questions 
hangs the fate of many United 
zens unjustly imprisoned in foreign lands 

And San Diegans will join with indignant 
Americans everywhere to sound an 
mounting protest to the U. N. in the cause 
of universal justice, 


and act in 


lividual as sacred 


otates citi- 


+ 


ever- 





An Experiment in Militant Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a very excellent article written 
by Mr. Houston Waring, editor of the 
Littleton (Colo.) Independent, which 
appears in a recent issue of the Nation 
magazine relative to Cervi’s Journal. 
Cervi’s Journal is a weekly newspaper 
published in Denver. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cervi is one of the 
outstanding and most enterprising news- 
men of Colorado. As a member of the 
Fourth Estate, he has covered the Rocky 
Mountain scene for almost a quarter of 


a century Five years ago, Gene Cervi 
converted his Cervi’s Newsletter into a 
regular printed newspaper. The suc- 
cess of his idea and venture has in- 


creased with the publication of each new 
issue of Cervi’s Journal. 

As one who his personally known Gene 
Cervi for over 20 years, I am pleased to 
see him receive this national recognition, 
and I commend Mr. Wari! article to 

: ¢ 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MILIT 

LirrLeron, Colo—Wherever working news- 
papermen gather, the discussion turns, 
sooner or later to the feasibility of starting 
a newspaper in a large city Marshall Field 
the last one to try it—that was 13 years 
ago. Other publishers have added a morn- 
ing or evening paper to one already estab- 
lished. but the Chicago Sun is the only 
major independent newspaper launched in 
recent years. 

rhe news and editorial policies of most 
metropolitan newspapers are conservative. 
rhe enormous expense of publishing a large 
newspaper has made it impossible for any- 
one but a multimillionaire to enter the field. 
How, then, is the liberal viewpoint to get a 
hearing? 

A decade ago Nelson Poynter of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times suggested that small 
dailies in big cities might use syndicated 
offset pages, but the experiment was never 
tried. Another method was worked out for 

metropolitan weekly by Gene Cervi, of 
Denver, whose Cervi's Journal is now com- 
pleting 5 successful years. “I got the idea 
for the Journal 25 years ago when I saw a 
legal publication at the courthouse,” Cervi 
recalls. “I thought how ridiculous it was 
to go to all the trouble of publishing a news- 
paper and come up with something s0 dull.” 

Cervi mulled this over for 20 years, and on 
September 24, 1949, he converted Cervi's 
News Letter into a regular printed newspaper 
with a tabloid format and restrained head- 
lines “Our formula is very simple,” he says. 
“Just take an ordinary reporting service and 
breathe some life into it.” 

His reporting service handles such things 
as building notes and permits, newcomers to 
Denver, prominent hotel guests, conventions, 
chattel mortgages, new Denver businesses, 
trust deeds, petitions in bankruptcy, local 
stock quotations, real-estate transfers, car 
sales, coming events, and brief reviews of 
books for business. It may sound dull, but 
Cervi makes it as bright as possible. He 
provides vital news to several thousand busi- 
ness men who like it packaged in one place— 
once a week. 

“I think most people look first for the 
dynamic front-page story, the think piece on 
the editorial page, and the back page about 
people,” Cervi will tell you. “I have fought 
against the gossip column, and I don’t be- 
lieve our back page is gossip. If we ever 
print trivia, we name it just that.” 

Cervi does not worry if the two big dailies 
fet the news ahead of him. “We print spot 
news but we interpret it,” he explains. “A 
paper like the Journal must be started by 
local working newsmen who know their ter- 
ritory. My 20 years as a reporter around 
Denver were invaluable to me.” 

While most papers have given up personal 
journalism, Cervi has revived it. He attacks 
people, and he does it week after week. “‘But 
I seldom throw a brick through a man’s 
greenhouse unless he has $2 million,” he 
once joked to fellow-newsmen. Since his 
page-one piece may be full of opinions, he 
sometimes warns the reader with a small 
caption: “An editorialized news report.” 

The Journal has a circulation of 4,000, and 
costs $12 a year. “When a man pays $12 for 
a weekly,” he says modestly, failing to credit 
his own flair for writing, “he is going to read 
it thoroughly, and that means results for 
the advertisers.” “I believe our peak circu- 
lation will be 5,000,” he has said. “If we go 
beyond that we shall probably begin to get 
cautious.” Like all honest editors, Cervi 
strives to keep his independence. His big- 
gest advertiser accounts for only 2 percent of 
his gross, and so he has not had to do any 
Pussyfooting so far. 

Cervi prints 20 pages on extraquality 40- 
pound newsprint and hopes to go to 32 pages 
this winter. His rates for his 125 advertisers 
per issue are almost as high as the Denver 


ANT JOURNALISM 
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dailies charge—from 17 to 29 cents a line. 
He justifies these rates by the thoroughness 
with which well-to-do subscribers read his 
paper. His average reader probably has an 
income 4 or 5 times that of the metropolitan 
daily. 

In order to devote his time to the editorial 
side of the Journal, Cervi has it printed by a 
commercial establishment. Thus he does 
not have to spend an hour or so a day dis- 
cussing inks, paper, machinery, or the short- 
age of printers. His staff consists of three 
advertising men, a bookkeeper who runs the 
office, a circulation man with a girl assistant, 
an all-round “girl Friday,” and an assistant 
to the editor. He is proud that they all get 
“guild wages or better.” Fifteen part-time 
people gather the statistics about bank- 
ruptcy, and so forth. 

“Ray Campbell, of the Denver Post, Says 
our paper is an anomaly,” Cervi once re- 
marked to his friends. “He says we get our 
readers from the business world and then 
attack business. We believe in free enter- 
prise, but we point out its weaknesses. We 
try to bridge the gap between the people and 
the dwindling dailies. There is a bright fu- 
ture in the next 20 years for young men to 
start weeklies in the Greeley tradition. I 
would recommend starting in the monopoly 
towns like Kansas City or Omaha, entering 
the field with ideas, integrity, and a burn- 
ing passion. It is not enough to say you are 
going to fight so and so. You must do it.” 

The heart of Cervi’s formula for a metro- 
politan weekly is interpretation and opinion. 
The opinion is personal, and the editor sees 
that his readers don’t forget it. Often his 
main editorial will end with the slightly pug- 
nacious words: “My name is Gene Cervi.” 


That is a principal reason why 20.000 per- 
sons in 4,000 offices rush to get the mail each 
Thursday morning. 

HOUSTON WaRING. 





Senator Gore Receives Cordell Hull 
Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, March 23, I had 
the privilege of participating in the cere- 
monies in New York City when our col- 
league, the Honorable ALBERT GoRE, 
junior Senator from Tennessee, was 
awarded the first annual Cordell Hull 
award by the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education. 

The Committee on Foreign Trade Ed- 
ucation is providing effective leadership 
in the vital field of bringing the Ameri- 
can public to a greater awareness of the 
importance of a sound foreign trade 
policy to every citizen. 

Senator Gore, who is a native of Cor- 
dell Hull’s home town of Carthage, 
Tenn., is a very fitting recipient of the 
Hull award. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the text of the award citation, 
and a copy of an editorial concerning the 
award, from the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal: 

FuuLtL Text OF CORDELL HULL AWARD 

In recognition of his national leadership 
and the great tradition of public service he 
established in a career of more than half a 
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century as Secretary of State, as a 
and a Member of the House of Represen),. 
tives, and in appreciation of his hist, 
sponsorship of the reciprocal trade apres. 
ments program, the Committee on Forej-, 
Trade Education, Inc., salutes Hon. Corde) 
Hull and inaugurates the annual Cora, 
Hull award for leadership in building Unjt, 
States foreign economic policy. 

The 1954-55 award is made to Hon. Arrrrs 
Gore, junior Senator from Tennesse: : 

Senator Gore wins the widest put 
mendation for his wholehearted adherence. 
to the principles of his fellow tov 
Cordell Hull. Senator Gore's service i; 
the House of Representatives and 
United States Senate has found hi! 
forefront of those battling for a trac« 
in the true national interest. Mos 
he led the fight in 1954 to revive th; : 
posed extension and liberalizatio: “the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. whe 
sighted political interests found it ex 
to postpone consideration. Senat Gor: 
is now the outstanding Senate adv 
a modern United States tariff-trac: 
gram. 

Award made this 23d day of Mar 
by the Committee on Foreign Trac 
tion, Inc. 

B. A. RITTERSPORN 
Executive D 


_— 


SENATOR GorE LEADS 

With the Senate approaching < 
tariff policy, the Committee on Forei 
Education, Inc., has directed additi 
tention to the situation by naming the f 
winner of the Cordell Hull Award 

Cordell Hull was the chief architect of the 
reciprocal-trade agreement method in use 
since 1934. It was given only a l-year ext 
sion of life last spring, and the exte: 
being considered barely squeaked t 
the House this spring. Decisions 
other matters of major policy can be cde 
through appointment of a commi: 
further study, but in this case the method 
has already been used. The Randal! Com- 
mission has reported, and the gq 
comes to a showdown soon. 

For the committee to make an av n 
honor of Cordell Hull is good. Pre 
now is timely. Choice of the first winner is 
excellent. 

ALBERT Gore, who has followed the 
Hull footsteps from the same Tenness¢ 
trict to the House and then the Senat 
been named for his leadership in | jing 
United States foreign economic poli 

Senator Gore, like Cordell Hull, has be- 
come known among other Senators [01 
wide and deep knowledge of tariffs 
his skillful work on behalf of more i 
tional trade. He sees this trade ac: 
tional boundaries as essential for pr erit 
of this Nation and for world peace. H 
siders trade to be a powerful weap: 
vancing our methods of managing hu 
affairs against communistic management 

Senator Gore is indeed a leader forme 
ing our economic policy, and we hope ther 
are others like him to claim this aw: 
future years. 








Federal Regulation of Natural Gas Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, cont: 
my efforts to fight for the consume!) 


ing 











, connection with the proposals 

d the Natural Gas Act, on Mare¢h 

I testified before the House In- 

and Foreign Commerce Com- 

,ith respect to the vital concern 

nd and Northern Ohio in the 

me of the proposals which are be- 

ress. Over 95 percent of the 

I of my district are consumers 

iral gas which is distributed by a 

ng company serving northeast- 

including the northern Ohio 

of Akron, Canton, and Youngs- 

This distributing company de- 

, negligible quantities of its gas from 

‘he Ohio and West Virginia fields. The 

Iming quantities come from 
Oklahoma, and the Southwest. 

During the past several weeks, the 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

imittee has been hearing consider- 

timony in support of various bills 

use the so-called independent pro- 

icers of natural gas from the regula- 

f the Federal Power Commission. 

proponents of this legislation argue 

s necessary to protect the public 

est in view of the so-called con- 

fu allegedly brought about by the 

Supreme Court’s decision in the Phillips 

I im case. The testimony in sup- 

this legislation has largely con- 

i of experts provided by the oil and 

as industries. It is possible that 

reat plea supported by $1,500,000 

jucational fund” may be directed to 

e public interest, but it would be indeed 

ial. The gas consuming public of 

1 better awaken quickly in this 

drive to destroy effective 

regulations and control. We 

discover that the gas consumer's 

tion will be completely legislated 


Onlo, 


emenaous 


} 


We in Cleveland are as vitally con- 
as consumers as perhaps any 
roup in America. For example, 

he local distributing company—the East 

Ohio Gas Co.—has had its natural gas 
perdomestic consumer rise from 

743 cubie feet in 1945 to 195,893 cubic 

feet per domestic consumer in 1954. And 
lomestic sales have increased in the area 

r local distributing company, which 

the northern Ohio area, from 46,674,- 
497,000 cubic feet in 1945 to 131,175,- 
34.000 cubie feet in domestic sales in 
For this same period, industrial 
have climbed from 30,126,754,000 
feet in 1945 to 59,554,879,000 cubic 

n 1954. The total consumption 

of our northern Ohio gas 
i principally by this one local dis- 

ut company has risen from 76,- 
1,211,000 cubic feet in 1945 to 190,729,- 
100,000 cubic feet in 1954. In analyzing 
ures, we find that gas consump- 
increased almost 300 percent in 
tic sales and almost 200 percent in 
rial sales within a 10-year period. 
‘ung it another way, our space heat 
‘sumers have increased from 120,709 
Vif 45 to 539,109, or roughly an increase 
‘ aimost 350 percent. In our part of 
‘© country, gas heat is practically the 
source of fuel we use and we do not 

‘re to return to wood stoves. In short, 


fore 
OTe 


? 


We have been consuming a lot of gas—a 
*mendous quantity of natural gas of 


we have produced very little our- 
A 


a matter of fact, our northern 
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Ohio community has made just about as 
great a contribution to the domestic 
economy, to the welfare of the great sov- 
ereign States of Texas and Oklahoma. as 
almost any other section in the country. 

Now, it will be undoubtedly mentioned 
that Cleveland has one of the lowest gas 
rates in the country and that is true 
And there is a very important reason for 
it. Our low gas rate stems from the pru- 
dent activity of our distributing com- 
pany, the East Ohio Gas Co., in estab- 
lishing huge areas in the Akron-Canton 
area for the storage of natural gas. The 
diminished wells in the Canton, Ohio, 
area which formerly provided the early 
gas for our community, are now being 
used as tremendous reservoirs where gas 
is pumped in the slow seasons of con- 
sumption in the warm weather months 
and then used during the cold season 
when it is pumped out of the reser- 
voirs and into the lines of the con- 
sumers. Therefore, the northern Ohio 
distributing company can make a 
steady and constant purchase of gas 
into its territory. In addition to that, 
perhaps no other community in Amer- 
ica uses the tremendous volume of 
natural gas for industrial purposes than 
we do in the greater Cleveland area. It 
is mixed with other industrial gases and 
used by the basic industries of the Cleve- 
land area in the production and fabri- 
cation of steel and in the manufacture 
of coke and in many other industrial 
ways so that while our domestic con- 
sumption has been large, our industrial 
consumption has also been large. As a 
large consumer, we are entitled and have 
received a large quantity consuming 
price—a lower price—the benefit of large 
volume consumption. In addition to the 
maintenance of reservoirs, our local dis- 
tributing company has done a splendid 
job of selling natural gas not only as a 
clean and efficient household fuel but 
also as a uSeful fuel for the operation of 
appliances. We perhaps have more gas 
water heaters, gas incinerators, gas re- 
frigerators, and gas stoves per capita 
than perhaps any other community in 
America. The local distributing com- 
pany has done a tremendous job of stim- 
ulating and extending gas consumption 
on the basis of its low cost, and we have 
come to rely on natural gas. 

Much has been said about the rela- 
tively low price of gas at the wellhead 
and the high price at the point of dis- 
tribution to the retail consumer. But it 
must be borne in mind that the pro- 
ducer digs a well and the gas flows out— 
usually under the natural pressures of 
the earth. Most of the time the find- 
ing of gas is an incidental happening— 
a bonus—discovered in the search of oil. 
The pipeline people must build and 
maintain pipelines and must maintain 
pressure through the lines, but the big 
operational cost features naturally de- 
volve upon the distributor who must 
build a tremendous distributing system 
down every street of every city and into 
every home in which he must maintain 
an expensive meter. There is a thou- 
sand times more earth displaced in the 
laying of distribution lines than in the 
drilling of gas wells. And the distribut- 
ing company must maintain the pres- 
sure of gas throughout the system and 


A2945 


be sure that it is of sufficient thermal 
strength to be useful as a fuel In ad- 
dition, the distributing company must 
maintain the nuge reservoirs I spoke 
about, with excessive pumping facilities 
It must stimulate the use of gas for space 
heating and for the operation of house- 
hold : s and must in the north- 
ern American cities maintain tant 
inspection system 
ural gas in a hi 
adequately flued 


vile c Oo . 
sulting danger 


a cons 
o that the use 


yme or in a factory is 





so that there is 
to human life 
We in Cleveland and in northern Ohio 
have nothing to say about whose gas we 
use or where it comes from It comes 
through the transmission pipelines and 
the distributing company pipelines 
We have nothing to say about the price 
that was paid for it by either the dis- 
tributing company, the transmission 
company, or the agents of the wellhead 
producers. If we had oil furnaces, we 
could bargain for our oil It could be 
trucked into our homes from any part 
of America, from any oil distributors in 
our country and we might have a choice 
of either burning Pennsylvania oil or 
Oklahoma oil or California oil which 
transported all over America by oil tank 


no re- 


cars. And if we used coal, we would 
have the choice of using Ohio coal, Ken- 
tucky coal, or Pennsylvania coal that 


could come from any of thousands of 
mines, and we could choose between an- 
thracite coal or bituminous coal or design 
our furnaces to burn coal dust or coal 
bricks in some form. We could purchase 
our coal directly from innumerable retail 
outlets. But when our economy, when 
our lifeblood, when the very stability 
and usefulness of our homes depends 
only on the natural gas which flows 
through the pipelines into them, then 
we are completely at the mercy of;every- 


one along the line who has anything 
to do with that gas, producer, trans- 
mitter, and distributo1 

It has been declared that we could 
adequately regulate the price through 
our State public utilities commission, 
and this is nonsense. What can the 
State public utilities commission of 
Ohio or any other State do about the 


price of gas before it reac} 
line? The answer is 
ing.” It would have and does 
dominion over the activities of the di 
buting system which is within the 
and it can and does review the charges 
made upon natural gas and the price 
factors that go into natural that is 
distributed by our local distributing sys- 
tem. 3ut my State cannot exercise 
dominion at all or raise any questions at 
all concerning the transmission cost of 
natural gas to the Ohio line or at the 
ducer’s wellhead in the Southwest. 
Therefore, the only hope that we have 
for any kind of check on the reasonable- 
ness of the price of gas that comes to us 
is through the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, under the Natural Gas Act of 1938, 
which specifically directs the Federal 
Power Commission to provide such regu- 
lation and pricing as are necessary in the 
public interest. 
Prior to 1947, 


é the State 
“Absolutely noth- 
exercise 
tri- 


State 


any 


pro- 


there were relatively 


few independent producers of natural 
gas. After a series of Federal Power 
Commission rulin with which I did 
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not agree, and with which most of our themselves in the same plight as Ohio. actof Congress. The calm jud 
northern gas consumers did not agree, The wells may become depleted and be- perament and the wisdom of ¢ 
there developed on the horizons a great come useful only as storage bins for gas est Court in the Phillips cass 
number of producers of natural gas who, that might even have tocome into Texas circumvented by regional e¢ 
relying upon those decisions, considered and Oklahoma from other States. If History tells us that the ups 
themselves exempt from the regulation that were to happen, would Texas and cial decree by intemperate | 
of the Federal Power Commission; and Oklahoma feel then as they feel now action does not result in ultim: 
the number of independent companies about the regulation of the Federal tional good. 


has continued, and is continuing, to Power Commission on this important Now the Federal Power Comm 
multiply to the end that the price of subject? comes here today and tells us t! 
gas at the wellhead may be freed from It has been brought out during these do not want to fix the wellhe: 


Federal control. Everything was fine hearings that 45 percent of the gas pro-_ of natural gas going into comm: 
with the so-called independent producers duced in Texas goes into interstate, they want to escape their public du: 
until the Phillips decision came along while 55 percent remains in Texas. Well, they do not say. The Natura G 
and said that it was all wrong; that if What was overlooked in the discussion Act tells them what to do and the Un: 
vas was intended for transmission in the is that most of the 55 percent of gas_ States Supreme Court in th: Phi 
interstate pipelines it was subject to remaining in Texas is pumped back into ease gave them a mandate. It 
regulation. the welis to be mixed with and prepared Commission must fix the field | 

Let us analyze the increase in num- With other gas for ulumate consumption the wellhead producer. And th: 
bers of the so-called independent pro- in interstate use. The 45 percent esti- the broadest authority under th 
ducers of natural gas.“ There were some Mate on interstate shipment is not it now stands to fix formulae, f 
in 1938, but the fact is that the Federal correct. formulae for the pricing of natura! 
Power Commission conveniently does not The Harris bill speaks of a fair field It seems to me that the law is 
have records of the number of independ- price. The fair field price of a sub- tory just asitis. If the Commi 
ent gas producers in the succeeding years stance—any substance in demand—is_ rives at an unjust or arbitrary 
until the year 1953 when it determined what the market will pay. A fair field lae, the wellhead producer or ths 
that there were 4,545. The fact is that price of natural gas at the wellhead will mission line may go to the court 
the number of so-called independent move the areas of competition from the get the formulae corrected. If the co: 
producers of gas did not increase until field—the producing end—to the con- suming public does not like the formu); 
it became very profitable for them to suming end in the development of vigor- they can go to the caurts and 
increase under the subsequent favorable ous competition between citiesand urban changed or they van exercise thei 
rulings of the Federal Power Commis- centers needing the gas. Apparently lic prerogative as voters and dism 
sion. Now, just how independent are some Indiana communities are willing Federal Power Commission if 
these so-called independent producers? to get the gas at any price. Wecannot approve of its work. 
It looks to me that they are nothing bid for gas at the Texas county gas auc- Now if it should be decided tha 
more than the legally divorced spouses tions. The struggle which we witness Federal Power Commission mus! 
of the principal transmitters of natural in this hearing is a struggle between guided in the factors surroundi: 
cas from the Southwest. Although they the have and have-not areas of this lation and the determinatio) 


were legally divorced, we find that they country with respect to natural gas. head price, I have a bill which I 1 
are still very, very much in love. They We call ourselves the United States of is fair. It leaves the production of : 
date each other very frequently and they America; we are united in the Federal head gas under Federal Power Commi: 


are not the least bit clandestine about form of our Government in the national sion control if it is intended fo: 
it. They consort together in public welfare, but this process of picking away state shipment in accordance wit 
places and are represented by the same _ at the very thing that makes America entlaw. With respect to pricing form 
lawyers. Are they really independent? strong will destroy us. We are an eco-_ it says that producers of natura! 
Who incorporated them and who owns nomic unit, and the interdependence of the wellhead should be allowed 
their stock and who controls them one section of America upon another and reasonable return on thi 
and who is their spokesman? And just’ will strengthen the land. ment, and I would be willin: 
how much has the Federal Power Com- There has been considerable discus- Measure amended to specifical|) 
mission done to analyze the nature and sion before this committee on whether a producer's dry-well experience in ¢e- 
the character of the so-called independ- or not natural gas produced for inter- termining the investment fact I 
ents? The Commission could not have state commerce is a public utility. As ognize that a dry well can cost 
done very much to identify them if it far as the United States is concerned, erable sum-of money. Nov, | 
has no records as to their numbers prior that question is moot. Under the long saying that 3, 4, 5, or 6 percent i 
to 1953. chain of Federal decisions, the test of and reasonable return on th 

There has been considerable talk Federal regulation is whether the sub- investment—you can get that 
throughout these hearings on the effect ject or substance passes through inter- return on investment today wit! 
that the Harris bill would have to con- state commerce. Asfarasthe consumer factor. Why not let the Federal | 
serve the natural-gas supplies and at the is concerned, there is absolutely no ques- Commission take these facts und 
same time make more gas available at’ tion. Most definitions of public utility sideration and allow a produ 
no higher price to the consumer. It concern themselves chiefly on whether and reasonable return on his inv 
cannot do all things for all people. It there is monopolistic control. To the which will include the factors of | 
simply cannot. It was pointed out by gas consumer of the North, whose nat- high cost of dry wells, and prob.em 
the officials of the Federal Power Com- ural gas comes to him from a producer reaching transmission points. 
mission that we have reserves that would over whom he exercises no selection, I do not know extensively of the tem 
last 22'> years at the present rate of through a pipeline transmitter over that surround the whole atmo 
consumption. But the fact that isover- whom he exercises no selection and natural gas regulation, I havé 
looked is that the present rate of con- through a distributor over whom he ex-_ the problem here and I hav: 
sumption is only a fraction of what cur- ercises no selection, gas is a public util- it for a long time as a member 0! | 
rent increased demands could make it, ity. He is at the complete mercy of the Ohio State Senate and as a mem» 
particularly in view of the anticipated people who provide, transmit, and con- the Cleveland City Council. It 
increase in the population and the de-_ trol the flow of natural gas to his home. me that despite all the talk ab 
velopment of our industry. I doubt I am in perfect agreement with the lator costs, fair field prices and favo'tt 
whether the present reserves are suffi- distinguished trained judicial minds of nations clauses, the issue befor‘ 
cient to last 10 years. The shoe may the United States Supreme Court in the ply boils down to a political ce 
end up on the other foot. The great Phillips case. And what are the South- Are the people of the sovereign Stat‘ 
#as-producing States of Texas, Arkansas, west producers endeavoring to do now? ‘Texas and Oklahoma and the othe! 
and Oklahoma may someday, sooner They do not like the Court’s decision so producing States of the Southwest ¥c 
than they now believe possible, find they want to overrule the Court by an produce the natural gas, privile:' 
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hatever price they see fit for the 
as on which they find them- 
That is the Harris bill. Are the 
n consumers of natural gas who 
choice about whose gas comes 
r homes going to suffer the lack 
effective public regulation on this 
natural resource upon which 
ve become so dependent? In 
the public to be served in any 
the Harris bill? 
eople of my State and the peo- 
my district do not want to engage 
t with the good people of Texas 
homa and the Southwest. All 
is peaceful coexistence. We 
natural gas what another dis- 
1ed Texan, WRIGHT PATMAN, seeks 
fields, fair and reasonable trade 
We do not want to pay a tariff 
is to Texas, Oklahoma, and the 
tates of the Southwest. We 
» good people of the Southwest 
everything to which they are en- 
r their enterprise and for the 
ful things the Lord put in their 
nd forgot to put in ours. They 
tled to very much consideration 
‘ enterprise and for their risks 
neg for oil and gas—but some of 
tional interest in the earth of the 
vestern States is something that 
rthern public feels entitled to 
ise we are also part of the same 
i States. We live in the same Re- 
we feel entitled to participate in 
inties of another part of our Na- 
n a reasonable cost because the 
le of Texas, Oklahoma, and the 
Southwest did not put that gas into the 


rhe decision which confronts this Con- 
very technical, but it is pri- 
ily a political and economical con- 
t between regions. Should the rights 


ore 1s 


fp and interests of 88 million people be 
arded in the interest of several 
ind so-called independent pro- 


rs of gas? My bill and a Federal 
wer Commission which is constrained 
0WO 


) work could do the job in fairness to 
all groups concerned. 


a] 





Hero in Time of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


'. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
a very courageous but very modest 
man has returned to my home city in 


Wi ‘consin from the Mayo Memorial Hos- 
a at the University of Minnesota. 
“ithough he sought no publicity and 
does hot approve the nationwide at- 
tion he has been receiving, I want to 
y wibute here today to him as a brave 


VW 
“vi 


PY 


man and a good neighbor. 
But the Waukesha Daily Freeman can 
_ tell the story, and so, with your per- 


MUSS|ION 


an, I would like to have reprinted 
i the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so all my 
“veagues May read it, this story of Ted 


( Iman 


man, of Waukesha, Wis.: 


( 






LOANED HEART AND LUNGS TO PENNY RAE AND 
EARNED DEVOTION AND RESPECT 
(By Sally Sibbald) 
Perhaps Shakespeare erred a bit when he 
warned, “Loan oft loses both itself and 


friends.” 

A Waukesha man who “loaned” his heart 
and lungs to 7-year-old Penny Rae Raymond 
lost nothing, 
gratitude and love of a f 
of a community 


has while gaining in the 


Today, the donor, Ted Goodman, 41, is 
back at home, 522 North East Avenue, and 
back at his job running the heat treat 
department at the Quality Aluminum Cast- 
ing Co The recipient, Penny Rae, of 719 
East North Street, is in good c lition in a 





Minneapolis hospital, recuperating fr 
operation made possible by Goodman 
usual loan. 

Only 8 days ago, Goodman lay on an 
operating table at the University of Minne- 
Heart hospital as a team of skilled 
surgeons linked Penny Rae's bloodstream to 
his. During this essential cross-circulation 
surgeons were able to seal a hole 
in the muscular wall of the child's heart. 

A 4-inch incision was made in Goodman's 
upper leg where an artery and vein lie in 
close proximity, in order to insert the plastic 
tubes that would divert Penny 
to his veins. For a full 11 minutes, his heart 
and lungs took over the task of pumping and 
purifying her blood, while her heart was 
made idle and her lungs collapsed 

Goodman, who suffered no ill effects ex- 
cept for an uncomfortable rash, temporary 
stiffness and a slight limp, returned home 
Saturday, evening. He was accompanied by 
Penny’s father, C. E. (Bud) Raymond, who is 
staying with the Goodman: friends 
for the past 3 years—until his wife and only 
child return from Minneapolis 

“I told the Raymonds several months ago 
when I knew about the operation, that if 
they didn’t have anyone in the family that 
could be a donor that I would. And that’s 
the way it turned out,” Goodman said 

Raymond explained that the family didn’t 
learn until 2 days before the operation that 
Mrs. Raymond—who originally was slated to 
be donor—would be unable to take part. 
Raymond, in Minneapolis, quickly checked 
the blood types of 4 other persons who had 
volunteered to act as substitutes. 

“Ted's was the only one that fit, so I called 
him immediately,” he said. “That was Sun- 
day morning about 11: 30.” 

“It was 5 minutes to 12," Raymond con- 
tinued. “I said, ‘Ted, are you available?’ 
He said, ‘You betcha.’ He didn't even think 
about it. I told him a train was leaving 
Milwaukee for Minneapolis at 1:20, but I 
misread the train schedule, It really left 
at 2:18.” 

“He told me later all he had was a couple 
gobbles of pork chops, packed his suitcase, 
took his coat, and rushed to Milwaukee. 
About that time, I was at the top of his 
list.” 

Goodman arrived at Minneapolis at 7:45 


mm the 


S uh- 


sota 


process, 


Rae's blood 


close 


p. m. and went immediately to the hospital 
where he spent Sunday night undergoing 
numerous tests. More tests, a cardiogram, 


a chest X-ray, and checkups by 3 or 4 doc- 


tors continued Monday. At noon it was 
learned that Goodman could act as donor 
and the operation was scheduled for the 
next morning. 


One of the more vivid recollections emerg- 
ing from the postoperative haze was seeing 
Penny as he was wheeled from the recovery 
room Tuesday afternoon. She was in the 
oxygen tent, he said, but she turned her head 
toward him and wiggled her little fingers. 

“That really made me happy,” he said. 

Goodman was obviously happy about 4 
card he received while in the hospital. 
Signed by a New York Daily News reader, 
it wished him “Godspeed and quick re- 
covery.” 
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You Asked for High Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HION. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the April 1955 is- 
sue of Nation’s Business entitled “You 
Asked for High Taxes.” Nation's Busi- 
ness is published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It is to 
be hoped this editorial will be read and 
digested by not only all members of all 
chambers of commerce but also by all of 
our citizens: 

You ASKED FoR HIGH 

A moaning, 
March, swells 


TAXES 
previousiy hneard in early 
through the land 
It is the lament of 60 mill 
computing the Government's share of his- 
tory’s second greatest national income 
After April 15 will come a great 
the citizens, freed from the t 


silence as 


rtures of dead- 


line arithmetic, regain their usual compla- 
cency about tax matters; a pleasantly coma- 
tose state in which cu ng those spend- 
thrifts in Washington is an acceptable 


demonstration of interest in Federal fi- 
hances 

Meanwhile the Central Government wi 
be spending some $63,500,000,000 out of a 
$305 billion national income 


That is slightly less than 1 dollar it of 
5 that everybody has to spend 
To appreciate this proportion, it help- 


ful to look at 1916, the last year before World 





War I. That year the Federal Government 
spent $783,7 39,000 In those days the aver- 
age citizen still regarded the 3-year-old Fed- 
eral income tax as an amusing fiscal Joke on 
the rich 

Had affairs continued as they were in 1916 


the Government would be 


000,000 today. 


spending $6,100,- 





Affairs did not continue so. Two world 
wars and a bloody busine in Korea have 
given us a heritage of cost A hateful power 
which purposes to enslave us makes mili- 
tary preparedness mandatory Thus wars, 


past and threatened, account for 80 percent 
of Government's present expenditures. 
This fact is frequently regarded as a suf- 


ficient answer to the citizen whose interest 


in taxes goes be} id complaint 
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wer: 

use the public wants 
h of income tax time seems to 
statement gut the lethargy 
the refutation. 
has grown 
caprice. 
citizens 
for 


? + 
elves Or left 


he vear refutes 
did not grow as it 
ty through its own 

I igh the years, 
Government do 

for then 

ike the temporary 

the clamor for 
me, true enough, is 
ans who foster public 
may win gratitude by 
the greater number of 
the people peti- 


serv- 


because 
he 2 richest years of our 
rnment has been unable to 
budget—and outside the 
mmitments so mon- 
lex as to defy tabulation 

uld happen in a mediocre year is 
udy in consequence: 

Thi not have to be, although the 
ndividual is powerless to change it. Groups 
individuals can. Many are trying 

It is not rewarding work because, although 
I Bureau documents show logical 
places to start, every Government service 
has its defenders. They agree that Govern- 
I 
] 


ther ¢ 


unpleasant st 


does 


idcet 


ent spends too much—but not on their 
et project. 
So, little is done. 
Little can be done until American citi- 
unite to put national solvency above 
special interests 
Twice the people have recognized a grave 
danger. They united—and won two wars. 
If they unite again, in the face of a third 
great danger—they can balance the budget. 


zens 


Secrets of the Airplane Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, before 
we consider H. R. 4393 we should take 
note of all available evidence pro and 
con the carrier. 

I was amazed to read recently that— 

The Navy is using almost as many defen- 
sive aircraft to protect its 17 attack carriers 
as the Air Force has been authorized for 
defense of half the continental United States. 


This statement appeared absurd to me 
until I began to check it for accuracy. 
Much to my amazement, I found it to 
be true. 

I found that each carrier needs about 
70 planes for purely defensive reasons. 
Seventy defensive fighters for each of 17 
attack carriers makes a total of 1,190. I 
also found that the Air Force has been 
authorized 34 air defense wings by 1957. 
Each of these wings will have 75 fighters 
assigned. Thus, the Air Force will have 
only 1,275 fighters to protect half of the 
United States. 

They tell us that carriers are not vul- 
nerable. But these 17 carriers will need 
as many fighter aircraft for protection 
as we are allocating for the protection 
of our great cities such as Boston, New 


York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C., New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, and Miami. 

I think these facts should be brought 
to the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. Under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert in the Recorp 
the following article presented by Mr. 
Drew Pearson, Sunday, March 20: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
NAVY DIFFERE? 
Two discussions have been taking place in 
Washington, one public, one ghiy secret. 
On both depend the safety of ation 
Discussion No. 1 was a secret meeting of 
and high naval officers at which it 
admitted the airy carrier is more 
vulnerable to enemy attack today dur- 
ing the last war. 

The terrible tragedies that took place on 
United States carriers, in which men died by 
the hundreds during Kamikaze are 
still fresh in the minds of many. Yet the 
vital fact that carriers are even more vul- 
nerable to such attacks today than they were 
10 years ago was not conveyed to the Con- 
gress which must decide whether more Car- 
riers are built. 

The carrier is more vulnerable now, the 
conference of naval experts decided, because 
it no longer can count upon radar to detect 
approaching enemy attacks. Jet bombers fly 
faster than World War II planes, and with- 
out whirling propeller blades they are harder 
to detect. Also, higher frequencies have been 
adopted for search radar, the antennas are 
too small, and the ships’ motion prevents 
stabilizing the search antenna. 

That means, admitted the Navy’s top ex- 
perts at their secret meeting, the chance of 
warning a carrier against a jet attack is zero. 
Yet none of this information was transmitted 
to Congress, which has to decide whether the 
taxpayers should spend millions on carriers 
or put their tax dollars in other weapons. 


PROTECTING CARRIERS 


f the N 


+} 
thay 


attacks, 


Best evidence of the carrier's vulnerability 
is the fact that 70 percent of its planes are 
held back to defend the task force and only 
30 percent can be spared for attacks on the 
enemy. During the Korean war, for example, 
the Navy boasted of flying 183,000 sorties. 
But of those, a staggering total of 128,000 
sorties was strictly defensive and didn’t drop 
a single bomb on enemy targets. 

The Navy is using almost as many defen- 
sive aircraft to protect its 17 attack carriers 
as the Air Force has been authorized for de- 
fense of half the continental United States. 
Most Congressmen don't know that, not be- 
cause it’s a secret but because they don’t 
have time to read appropriations hearings. 

But to defend its 17 carriers, the Navy will 
use 1,190 fighters. To protect half of the 
United States, the Air Force has been author- 
ized only 1,275 fighters. 

Furthermore, carriers vulnerable not 

nerely to air attack but to submarines. Of 

the 36 vessels in a typical task group, 32 are 
assigned to defense of the group. If the 
task force sticks together in tight formation 
to avoid submarines, the whole force can be 
destroyed by one atomic bomb. But if the 
ships are spread out to minimize the effect of 
atomic attack, submarines can slip through 
the defense. This has got naval strategists 
in a dilemma. 

The Navy's chief argument against Air 
Force bombers is that they are tied to land 
bases. Yet the carriers are equally depend- 
ent on land bases. In the Mediterranean 
alone, the Navy maintains more than 40 land- 
based installations. 

What embarrasses the admirals most, how- 
ever, is that the supercarriers are too big to 
pass through the Panama Canal. For all 
practical purposes, this means the super- 
carriers are limited to one ocean, 


are 


Ma j 


Nore.—Significantly, Britain, a 
nation, has cut its carrier progran 
bone, is concentrating on constru 
based bombers. Russia also is v 
money on Carriers, is feverishly bui 
marines. 


They’ve Earned the Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 
Wednesday, March 30, 19 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speake: 
leave to extend my remarks 
REcoRD, I include herewith an « 
They've Earned the Raise, wh 
peared in the March 28 issue of t 
tona Beach (Fla.) Evening New 

THEY'vE EARNED THE Ra! 

Congress was on sound as well 
cally safe ground in ignoring |! 
Eisenhower's threat to veto a | 
raise of more than 7.6 percent. 

The bill passed by both House 
gress gives a half million postal ¥ 
raise of at least 10 percent. In 
pay brackets of less than $4,000 
would mean at least $400 a year 
more than 10 percent for a salary 
low. 

In one of those rare moods in 
legal and traditional role of the la‘ 
branch came to the fore in the 
most Congressmen, the reacti 
President’s threat was just exactly 
site of what, seemingly, had been e: 
the White House. 

In vain did Republican Leader Kn 
predict in the Senate that the P 
would veto the 10-percent boost 
passed that way just the same 
veto, if there is a veto, will be th: 
the occasion to figure out what to « 

The vote on this bill is a remir 
it’s the function of Congress to pa 
It’s the President’s prerogative t 
mend legislation, to oppose leg 
sign or veto bills passed by Con 
President has a perfect right to « 
gress in advance of action that he 
legislation of which he disapprov: 
turn the Congress has an equ 
ignore a veto warning and aft 
enact legislation over a veto if thé 
two-thirds strength can be mu 

Sometimes it’s just the desir 
Congressmen to show who's boss in 
making field that leads them to ig 
finally override the President's 
the signs are that the action of th 
of Congress on the postal pay in 
different motive. 

For many months the postal w 
been presenting their plea for ar 
only Members of Congress have |! 
studied this plea. Many plain « 
some influential ones have heard it 
they must have been impressed 
simple facts and the weight of pul 
back of them. 

The simple facts are that the p 
ers have earned the pay raise. I 
need the increase. The Nation 
needs it. It is difficult to ignore ti 
needs. The 10-percent increass 
Congress will no more than bri! 
workers’ buying power even with th 
cost of living now prevailing. 

President Eisenhower has said he 
view with “grave apprehension”’ a! 
ing the j the 7.6 ceilirz 


above 
pay avnove 








ink everyone should regard with 
ipprehension any pay system or cus- 


hich would force upon any segment of 


iety a substandard scale of living. 


.ct that most postal workers and other 


e 


nm 


mployees have been fighting desper- 
rainst a lowered standard of living 
about by inflation makes any ex- 
of apprehension over setting things 


yund somewhat hollow. 
yone should be aware, of course, that 


ystal 


pay boost won't stand alone. 


er the 10-percent increase stands or is 
yn to the President's figure, the postal 


counted on to set the pattern for a 
or more Government workers on the 
vice classified lists. They, too, need 


ney. 





Winning Essay in American Legion 


Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


Am 


Ail 


representing. 


OF ALABAMA 


HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


I 
m¢ 
T 


rer 


} 


ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
st important activities of the 
in Legion is the annual essay con- 
his activity is an annual affair 
eives the active support of the 


re AMerican Legion membership. 
e winner of the State award in the 
1 contest is Miss Carolyn Parks, a 


nt at Fayetteville High School, who 


in 


the Fourth District of Alabama, 


I have the honor and privilege 


Miss Parks is the 


aughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leon Parks, 


Route 1, 
Fayetteville, Ala. 


Sylacauga, Ala., formerly 
Her essay was spon- 


ved in the Alabama American Legion 


e 


r CK 


yntest by Sylacauga Post, No. 45, 


American Legion, Sylacauga, Ala., 


ud) 


is W. N. 
recognition 


present commander 
Cole. The first 


which came to this young lady was when 
» won the sixth district contest, whose 
e commander, Mr. Leonard A. Gold- 


ls 


very active and efficient in the 


rk of the Alabama Department of the 


'T 
4 


erice 


in Legion. 


he title of the essay is “The Phila- 
delphia Convention.” 


In my opinion it 


ne of the outstanding literary gems 
it has been written by a high-school 


student. 


Miss Parks shows outstanding 


omise and it is my information that 


} 
che 


ham-Southern 


Ala 





rec 
a 


ently won one of the Phi Beta 
scholarships offered by Birming- 
College, Birminghem, 


which entitles her to a 4-year-tui- 
tion award, 
The essay follows: 


1S 


HE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


the morning of May 25, 1787, and 


eyes of Philadelphia are focused upon 


© Qa 


me 


th 


le 


ehouse and upon America’s ablest 
‘n who file up its steps and through 


rway into the halls where, 11 years 


1e Second Continental Congress 
and signed the Declaration of In- 
nee. Entering now is the impressive 

delegation. Outstanding in its 


is the tall, strong figure of George 


the 


ton. By his side walk James Madi- 
nodest little man whose gentle 
veils a scholar’s brilliant mind, and 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIS: 


Edmund Randolph, tall, handsome Governor 
of Virginia. Leading the New York delega- 
tion is Alexander Hamilton, only 30, yet rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest men present. 
In Pennsylvania’s delegation are Robert Mor- 
ris, James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, and 
81-year-old Benjamin Franklin. Little do 
they realize how important a part this 
shrunken little philosopher will play in the 
months to come; how raging conflicts will 
be calmed by his infinite wisdom; how flar- 
ing tempers will be soothed by his infectious 
wit. Passing now are Roger Sherman and 
William Johnson, from Connecticut: Rufus 
King, of Massachusetts; John Dickinson, 
Delaware; William Paterson, New Jersey; 
John Rutledge and Charles Pinckney, South 
Carolina. One by one they file by—mer- 
chants, planters, lawyers, educators—but 
statesmen all. 

Notably absent are the fiery personalities 
of Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry. 
Thomas Paine, the stanch liberal, is in Lon- 
don. Theorist Thomas Jefferson is serving 
our Minister to France, while extremely 
conservative John Adams serves in the same 
capacity in London. It is then a rather 
moderate group who compose this Conven- 
tion, a group called by Jefferson an assembly 
of demigods. 

Now the procession ended. The last 
man has passed through and the doors are 
closing behind him. 

And so began the which we 
today call the Constitutional Convention, be- 


as 


convention 


cause out of it came the document upon 
which our great American Government is 
based. And that statehouse where it was 


born is the building we know as Independ- 
ence Hall. 

At the first 
was unanimously 


meeting George Washington 
chosen president of the 
Convention, a position in which he never 
failed to employ his marvelous reserve of 
poise and dignity. It was resolved at this 
first assembly that the work of the Conven- 
tion should be kept secret and no official rec- 
ord should be maintained. There was good 
reason for this decision The delegates— 
aware that the work of this Convention 
would decide the fate of American Govern- 
ment—felt that undue pressure from public 
opinion should not be allowed to influence 
any man present. 

The next decision of the Convention was 
to put aside instruction to amend the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Indeed this had been 
the whole purpose in calling the Convention, 
but the delegates believed such an attempt 
would result only in “a futile patchwork.” 
Swayed by Hamilton's eloquent reasoning, 
they disregarded the Articles and began work 
on something entirely new. 

Experience with Britain had taught the 
Colonies to fear a central government having 
too much power. Yet the men assembled in 
this Convention were too broadminded not to 
comprehend the dangers arising from a cen- 
tral government lacking power to function 
for the benefit of the Nation. The greatest 
problem confronting the assembly was the 
States’ fear of central government and their 
desire to be individually sovereign. While 
the delegates were discussing what would 
and would not be acceptable to the people, 
Washington broke in with a brief but weighty 
speech including these words: “If, to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, but how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair; the event is 
in the hand of God.” 

With these words in mind they consid- 
ered the Virginia plan of government, sub- 
mitted to the Convention by Governor Ran- 
dolph. It provided for executive, legisla- 
tive, and judiciary branches of government, 
the legislative branch to consist of a bi- 
cameral congress with representation based 
on population or State-tax quotas. 

It was only natural that this plan should 
be supported by the larger States and vio- 


A2249 


smaller For 2 
weeks bitter debates raged, until Paterson 
supported by the smaller States, presented 
the New Jersey plan. It provided for a one- 
house legislature in which each State would 
have equal representation 

The favored neither plan, and 
for a while the Convention seemed doomed 
Then Franklin's suggestion a committee 
was appointed to w out a compromise, 
and on July 9 a plan was introduced where- 
by Congress should consist 
where each State should have 
and a House of Representatives, where rep- 
resentation would determined by popu- 
lation At last the Convention reached a 
historic agreement—the great compromise. 

Again and again during the long hot sum- 
mer, compromise led the Convention through 


lently opposed by the ones 


delegates 


at 


rk 


ot a 


two delegate 


eenate, 


be 


recurring deadlocKs—on representation and 
taxation of slaves, on commerce, on limit 
ing democracy in the Constitution—-until 
finally, on September 8, a Committee on De- 
tail was appointed to draft the final docu- 
ment. Principal members were Madison, the 
political expert, Hamilton, and Gouverneur 





Morris, who was responsible for the beau 
ful phrasing of the Constitu 
On September 17, 1787, 41 remaining dele- 
gates in the C last asseml 
Many were uncer about signing the 
pleted document, but, swaye 
reasoning, all but 3 affixed their 
to the Constitution and 
were represented thereon 


tion 
sat onventik 


tain 


n's 


, f the 12 < t 
12 of the 13 at 





As the last delegates were signing, Fra 
lin remarked of the sun painted on Wa 
ington's chair, “I have often and often * * * 
looked at that sun behind the Presid 
without being able to tell whether it wa 
rising or setting; but now, at leng I } 
the happiness to Know it is a rising and not 
a setting sun.” 

Truly the sun was rising on America, f 
the framing of the C titution of t 
United States was the birth of modern Am«¢ 
ican government It was the birth of ‘ 
Union that has withstood the perils of civil 
war and depression. It was the birth of a 
democracy so reverenced by its people tl 
they have fought and died on foreign nil 
that it might live and grow and embrac 
all of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
worid. It was the birth of “one nat 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
tice for all.” 





The Late Paul V. McNutt 


“ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD a very 
moving editorial published in the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette of Sunday, 
March 27, 1955, in tribute to the Hon- 
orable Paul V. McNutt, who died re- 
cently. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


EX’ 


Pau. V. McNutt 
The passing of Paul V. McNutt came i 
distinct shock to his host of friends in Ind 
in United State throughou 
the world. 

Mr. McNutt was one of the 
men ever born in Indiana, 
His powerful intellect 
character, his magn 


ana, the and 


most gifted 


his strength of 


ificent ene! I di 





1936 in Phila- 
m carried its 


had 


he 


te son 
hnenever 
the Benjamin 

Hoosier 

every eye followed his 
When the late Senator 
nsas, presented him 

“the white- 

1e Wa- 


7 ] y 
aeiega- 
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Anniversary of Slovz Independence 


OF REMAFKS 


ADDEN 


Tt an 


HON. RAY J. 


NDIAN 


INSION 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, March 30, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the committee investigating Communist 
a sion filed a resolution asking the 
Congress the reports and testi- 


to send I 
mony of the committee to the United Na- 


core 


tions. 

Considerable testimony was taken by 
the committee concerning the subjuga- 
tion of Slovakia by the Communists. 
The following is a message of the Slovak 
National Council Abroad, commemo- 
rating the anniversary of Slovakian 
independence: 
MESSAGE THE SLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 

ABROAD 

On the anniversary of Slovakia’s inde- 
pendence, the Slovak National Council 
Abroad appeals hereby to the suffering na- 
tion home as well as to the Slovaks in the 


irec worid. 


OF 


at 


find ins 
the 


that, for m¢ 


— APPENDIX 


As representa 
pirati I 
leading princip of Chri 
1,100 year 


re ul 


i 
f the &§ al 


ne cnaracter ¢ 


nembering Marc] 
] pendence < 
Central Europe 
akable loyalty 
and render! 

ve their 
name, a 
to reassi 


strain 


y 


rood 
have 
and 


t natural right 


avion 
ol treatm with ¢ 
to us that sucl 
only by a free 
eration of dem«< 


In spite « 


of 
ther nati 
an equality w« 
Slovak republic w 
cratic nations 
f many unfavorable « 
this respect, slovak Nati 
Abroad is indefatigable in inf 
world about the oppressive ¢ 
regime. Thus the truth about 
her legitimate aspirations for 
penetrating into the resp 
western count 
We implore all Slovak exiles t 
by their work and their sacrifice 
day of liberation of the ensla\ 
including the Slovaks, and to par 
democratic anti-Communist m« 
organizations. One stipulation 
to be formulated in such cases, i 
Slovak representation would be 
as an equal member to the ot! 
European nations and that its spe 
be able to promote freely the as} 
the Slovaks toward political i: 
as the speakers of other natio? 


free 


rie: 


€ 








irselves of this opportunity to 
highly valuable work of the 
f Slovak descent with the Slovak 
America on their front. We do it 
iction that they will continue in 
ntion to the sufferings and strug- 
Slovak nation and will do their 
liberation and the establishment 
cratic government in Slovakia 
ippreciating the sacrifices and 
¢ the Slovaks in other countries of 
world, we desire to keep in close 
th all of them until, by a common 
ittain our final goal, a free Slovak 





FERDINAND MONDOK, 
Acting Vice President. 
Dr. JoSEPH KIRSCHBAUM, 

Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 

Committee, 


Rev 





A National Altar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
imous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an article 
! A National Altar,” written by 
Frederick Brown Harris, the distin- 

d Chaplain of the Senate, and 
iblished in the column Spires of the 

Spirit in the Washington Sunday Star 
f March 27, 1955. Dr. Harris writes on 

ibject with his usual clarity and 
rituality. 
There being no objection, the article 

v rdered to be printed in the Recorp, 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


Ry Frederick Brown Harris, minister, 
Foundry Methodist Church; Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 


A NATIONAL ALTAR 


f a national altar in the Capital 
Nation is not new. George Washing- 
who laid the cornerstone of the Capitol, 

i that in the new city bearing his 
re should be set up by authorization 
ew Government a place of prayer 
worship. At last there is such an altar 
white dome. No religious event of 
freighted with meaning. The 

this shrine of the spiritual is an 
not of any union of state and 
ut of the union of the state and 

That is the very foundation of our 

as those testified who prayed 
he cradle of the state. 

ncertain tones, Washington warned 
1 the pillars of morality would col- 
without a religious foundation. he 
t Chief Executive began his term of 

lemnly declaring: ‘‘The basic doc- 
vhich we must always cling is that 

f government is founded on re- 

has no sense unless it is based on 

felt religious faith.” The Congress 
vitnessing to that undergirding be- 
by the combined action of the 

d the House of Representatives, a 

prayer and meditation is now offi- 

established where the more than 500 

legislators can be alone with their 

ves and with their God. And so, at 

y center of the Republic's life is now 

o ed “an upper room,” dedicated to 
ind to prayer that is listening, as 
ioning, and where the commo- 


mor 
more 


tion of the big, buzzing 
business of government is hushed Here is 
provided a cloister of sacramental silence 
whose constant invitation is: “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” 

Through the resounding marble corridors 
moves a constant stream of eager and fas 
nated pilgrims of all ages, from all the States 
and from all the earth. The imposing struc- 
ture, plus the Senate and the House Office 
Buildings, is a complicated world in itself. 
Interests and causes so vast in their rami- 
fications that they seem beyond comprehen- 
sion center on that high hill of the Nation. 
Life under the dome is hectic, full of tension, 
and often fraught with.a sense of frustration 

Certainly every national lawmaker worthy 
to sit in one of the seats of lofty eminence, 
confronted by demands which his mind can 
scarcely catalog, let alone adequately mect, 
must cry in his inner spirit: “Who 
cient for these things?” The answer is, of 
course, no man is fit to serve his generation 
unless his faulty, fallible faculties become 
the channel of a power greater than himself. 
The only thing that makes sense is God 

The practice of the presence of God is not 
an opiate, as a false philosophy is loudly 
proclaiming. On the contrary, it is the one 
constructive dynamic. All history shouts, as 
Holy Scripture asserts: “The people that do 
know their God shall be strong and do ex- 
ploits.” It is the undeniable record of the 
unfolding centuries that in proportion to 
the power of religion over the national mind 
has been the greatness of the Nation and 
the height to which it has attained in the 
scale of achievement. 

The new shrine dedicated to cultivating 
the reality of the God who is acknowledged 
in the oath and on the currency, and now in 
the Pledge to the Flag, is not just a pleasant, 
passing compliment to the Maker of heaven 
and earth. Sometimes, when a statesman, a 
philosopher, a scientist or a novelist says 
complimentary things about religion he is 
quoted as if it were quite a feather in the 
cap of things unseen and eternal that so 
great a person in a patronizing way bows in 
God’s direction. That attitude is arrogant 
nonsense. There is nothing of that in the 
Prayer Room in the Capitol. That chapel, 
which in its vital relevancy to today’s prob- 
lems looms as large as any cathedral, is the 
national symbol of the august fact that gives 
meaning to every other room, imcluding the 
two Chambers of legislation—the awesome 
reality of God. That is the fact behind every 
thought of the brain and every beat of the 
heart and every breath of the body. It is the 
element in which we have our being. It is 
the final, irreducible, and unescapable de- 
nominator of the universe, God. 

It is eminently fitting that in that room 
are none of the distinctive signs of sectarian- 
ism. No device that divides adorns this 
closet of private commuaion. It is a place 
to bow in humility and contrition, a place to 
kneel if one desires; 2n altar on which is the 
opened Book of Rooks, a lamp for the feet to 
all who will follow its kindly light. Each one 
who crosses thut threshold brings his own 
religious tradition as he gazes at the kneeling 
figure of the Father of his Country, that 
valiant, reverent leader, still first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, lifting up his soul 
to the Father of Lights. In the pictured 
glass is proclaimed his faith, in the words of 
a psalm he loved: “Preserve me, O Lord, for 
in Thee do I put my trust.” 

It is said by those who knew him best 
that the great English statesman, William 
E. Gladstone, in all his brilliant, strenuous 
legislative career in Parliament spent some 
time each day in a little nearby church, 
for a season of meditation and prayer. Who 
can doubt that in such hours, snatched from 
ruthless demands on time and strength, 
was nourished the faith which glowed un- 
dimmed even when his refurm bill was de- 
feated? It was fresh from a prayer room in 
that crisis that he sa ] tloating i 


confusion of the 


l- 


is suffi- 


id to nl ioating io¢ 
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*The ryreat ial forces ¥ 1 ) r > onwWw ird 
in their might and majesty and which the 
tumul ff your debates does 1 mpede or 
disturb—those great sox lforcesa agai 
you They are marshaled on our side.” And 
time proved that they were 

In that spirit and with that vision splen- 
did, who can doubt that Ame in le - 
lators, coming with their own contemporary 
problems and gazing at Washingt Ay 
ing when all seemed lost and the dream ( 


¢ 

f 

American independence a fading hope, will 
r 





ind the strength to struggle on in othe 
dark hours of today and the tomorrows? 
And so, with infinite sati tion that 
the altar is there and the prayer room is 
there, under the Dome, may it set singing 
in millions of approving and grateful hearts 
across all the land, as they think of their 
representatives entering that Chapel with 
a sense of utter dependence on the God who 
hath made and preserved us a nation 
“Sweet time of prayer! Sweet time of prayer! 


That calls us from a wotld of care 
And bids us, at our F 
Make all our wants and wishes known 
In seasons of distress and grief 

Our souls have 
And oft 
By thy 


ither'’s throne 


often f 
the 
sweet time of prayer.” 





uund rel 
escaped tempter’s snare 


return, 


In the nearby 
Members may suggest the absen 
In the Prayer Room, a quorum | 1e— 
and God. 


Chambers of leg ation 


riiry 
run 





Proposal to Name Gairison Reservoir, 


N. Dak., Lake Sakakawea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very fine 


editorial which appeared in the Bis- 
marck Tribune, of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
giving well-deserved credit to a great 


American, Sakakawea. 

I am very happy that Mr. John Hijelle, 
editor of the Bismarck Tribune, has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
goal that many of us hope to attain, that 
of naming Garrison Reservoir in honor 
of Sakakawea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Let's NAME IT LAKE SAKAKAWEA 
Senators LANGER and YounG, of North Da- 
kota, have introduced, according to hews 
story carried in the Tribune Thursday, @ 


bill in Congre which would ve Garrison 


Reservoir the name Lake Sakakawea 

The two Senators are to be <¢ nmended 
for this action, and it is to be! ed that the 
Congress recognizes the sense of what they 
are proposing and enacts the measure 
promptly. Certainly there an be ! yppo- 
sition to it 

As the Tribune pointed out ¢€ er i ig- 
vesting that Sakakawea name be en to 
the big body of water behind Garr Dam, 





lation will have countrywide 

meaning, inasmuch as the Ind woman 

has become a legenc cl te to school 
children and adults everywhere 

Garrison Dam and the big lake behind it 

are n to he me ma 4 irist attrace 





A2252 
kaka he 
ing power upon the travelers of the country 
depending only upon the effectiveness with 
which North Dakota promotes them. 

Bv giving the lake the name Sakakawea, 
the lure to tourists will be multiplied. Here 
name all travelers will recognize and 
will stimulate in them a desire to ex- 
plore and enjoy. 

It was Only a distance south of 
the southern tip of the lake that Sakakawea 
joined the Lewis and Clark Expedition, to 
help it on its way to the Pacific Ocean. 
Only a few miles south of Garrison Dam the 
the first winter of their ex- 


is a 
that 


short 


explorers 
pedition 

It would be particularly fitting if the nam- 
ing of the lake for the Indian girl who 
played such a historic role in this epic of 
America were to be consummated on this 
159th anniversary year of the expedition, 
further fixing upon North Dakota and this 
great water development project the eyes 
of the traveling public. Appropriate cere- 
monies might be arranged during the sum- 
mer at the lakeside 

Tourism is one of the billion-dollar indus- 
America. North Dakota should get 
a bigger bite from it. Here’s one way to heip 
that purpose 


spent 


tries of 


along. 


The Labor Herald Suspends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorD an editorial entitled ‘“‘The 
Labor Herald Suspends.” 

This editorial was written upon the 
termination of publication of a weekly 
newspaper Known as the Labor Herald. 
For over 55 years this weekly newspaper 
has helped to inform a large segment of 
the population of Wilmington and its 
suburbs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THe Laspor HERALD SUSPENDS 


It is with deep regret that the publishers 
of the Labor Herald are forced to make an 
announcement of suspension of publication 
with this our final issue. 

Ever-increasing production costs continue 
to threaten the existence of many small and 
some large publications throughout the Na- 
tion. These costs can be absorbed for a 
time, but when they reach a saturation 
point publishers find that it’s no longer 
profitable to continue their enterprise. 

We were gratified by the number of calls 
received after our suspension of activities 
was publicized in the News-Journal papers, 
and to know that at least some of our efforts 
were recognized and appreciated affords re- 
compense for the years in which we have 
been actively engaged in the publishing 
business in Wilmington. 

While we were primarily a labor publica- 
tion, devoted to the interests of the work- 
ing man and woman, we have always tried 
to picture the sides of both labor and cap- 
ital in any argument or controversy, being 
of the opinion that their problems are 
synonymous; and when the two enjoy a 
harmonious relationship, the interests of 
the Nation and its people are best served. 

Capital is merely stored-up labor, and 
capital, by enabling labor to apply itself in 
more effective ways, increases the power of 


labor to produce wealth and to avail itself 
of the reproductive forces of nature. When 
a favorable balance can be maintained, labor 
receiving its just share for services rendered 
and capital likewise, prosperity and better 
living conditions ensue. 

Our grandfather, the late A. R. Saylor, 
founder of the Labor Herald, expressed these 
same views, and through his conviction that 
the laborer was worthy of his hire he became 
interested in the American labor movement 
and started the Labor Herald. 

Through the years the Labor Herald waged 
many a winning and losing battle for the 
interests of the working man. Sometimes it 
received credit and other times it did not; 
always it lacked the full support of the 
people whose interests it was representing. 

During the past two decades, labor has 
won for itself recognition unparalleled in 
the history of this or any other nation. It 
is our belief that sometimes the privileges 
gained have been abused by some unthink- 
ing elements and we have been as critical 
of these abuses as we have of those which 
related to capital, when we believed it to 
be in the wrong. For the expression of these 
beliefs we have at times irked both groups 
and have been referred to in uncomplimen- 
tary terms. However, we were not dejected 
as our conscience was clear and we believed 
that our type of reasoning was devoted to 
the best interests of the Nation and its 
economy. 

We have constantly criticized our Nation's 
journey down the road to socialism and the 
ever resulting higher taxes which become 
necessitated through our social experiments, 
which in the end, can only succeed in de- 
stroying the liberty and freedom which is 
associated with real democracy. History and 
economics have proven the falsity of the 
Marxian doctrine, yet our legislators con- 
tinue to cater to it because of the popular 
vote-getting appeal it holds. Many who 
want the Government to relieve them of their 
God-given privilege of providing for their 
own welfare don't realize that they are tax- 
ing themselves for every benefit derived and 
in the end the Government gives nothing it 
can't take away. 

The power to tax has always been the 
power to destroy. Bureaucracy is created by 
this power and has contributed greatly to 
the fall of many empires. The exercise of 
this Government prerogative is a breeder of 
extravagance and waste, creator of inflation 
through deficit financing, and finally a har- 
borer of communism, the number one threat 
which we are nurturing at the same time 
we are opposing. Prior to the instigation 
of the Federal income tax, not many of us 
were affected by taxation and even after 
its initial inception, few of us were infected 
by the bite. Wars, threats of wars and our 
socialistic experiments however saw to it 
that the bite became deeper. World War II 
became the instigator of the Federal with- 
holding tax, an easy method for the Gov- 
ernment to extract its take from the wage 
earner before he had seen it. While it’s not 
a hidden tax as are the thousand and one in- 
direct taxes now levied, the average wage 
earner didn’t put up too much kick as he 
knew it would have to be paid and with- 
holding was the most practical and painless 
procedure for easing the burden. Anyway 
he had never seen the money and had be- 
come educated to associte take-home pay as 
his actual earnings. 

The administration of another of our 
socialistic experiments, “Social Security” is 
now open to criticism. When this tax 
started, the employer paid one-half percent 
and the employee, one-half. Now it has 
risen to 4 percent and if it’s to continue, 
will necessarily go much higher. True, a 
limit has been placed on the percentage to 
which it can go, but like the income tax, 
there's nothing to stop our legislators from 
raising the take when more eligibles tap the 
keg. The worst feature of the “Social Se- 
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curity” program is that contri) 
lected are diverted to other 
obligations and interest-bearing 
notes are left in the social s¢ 
Chances are that many who be 
for “Social Security” will neve; 
unless changes are made in it 
tion. 

Taxation, while considered 
evil, is not popular with even th 
demanding the social gains and 
liticos gain office with promise 
Pennsylvania’s present governor 
to office on his promise of bet 
roads, etc., while at the same ti) 
the populace of the unpopul 
We wondered how his campa 
were to be kept. Now Pennsyl\ 
ists are being threatened with a 
cent per gallon gasoline tax and 
tial raise in automobile license 

During the 5 years we have sp: 
of this publication we might |} 
some of these so-called social g: 
labor subscribes, but in so doing vy 
tried to offend labor or any segm« 
population. We have merely ex; 
views on what we believe is inj ir 
Nation and the general well-bei: 

Even though we're tossing in 
we still believe that there's need 1 
biased labor press in Deleware 
cerely hope that some other inter« 
with a spirit that was sometim¢ 
in us, can take up the pen in a 
ward cementing a better and n 
standing relationship between ; 
labor, two of the prime factor 
duction of wealth.—The Editor. 


Modern Methods of Sugar-Beet Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITI 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President 
of the big news stories of our da) 
rapid extent to which America! 
have adopted modern method: 
duction in order to reduce thei 
and provide a constantly hi 
higher standard of livin: 
Americans. 

Too often we take for granted t 
advances made by agricultu: 
the impression grow that it is onl; 
ican manufacturing which is set 
example to the world. 

I was glad to see in the Wa 
Daily News, a Scripps-Howard 
paper, on Tuesday of this week 
story by James Daniel describin 
olution in the sugar-beet fields « 
by mechanization of sugar-beet | 
ing and also of sugar-beet thinn! 
cultivation. 

While this is but one examp] 
the major American agricultura 
tries are doing, it is a particular! 
ing example, and I am sur 
farming groups will salute thé 
beet industry. 

Let us always remember that fo! 
newfangled and well-publicized 
tion in the field of manufacturin 
is quite likely some unsung anc 
ported development of as great 0! 
Significance in the field of a 
which is, after all, the basic incu 
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n. Our people must eat, 
he products of American 
anches for their clothing and 
and the American farmer is 
jing magnificently to their 
Daniel has made clear by 


ient, I ask unanimous con- 
r. Daniel’s article be printed 
ndix of the REcorD. 
no objection, the article 
be printed in the REcorp, 


STATES REVOLUTION IN A 

;AR BEET FIELD 

Daniel) 

as big a story as 

r instance—don't get re- 

ther reason than that they 
conventional news time 


James 


stories 


great news stories happen 
of years, gradually, so that 
very sharply aware of what 
One day they are com- 

by then it is assumed that 
all about them. They're 


rlooked revolutionary news 
progress tells of the tremen- 
g made in this country in 
icultural hand labor—the old 
op-and-squat work in such 
example, as sugar beet rais- 


ein 


are grown in 22 States—from 
rnia. Until 10 years ago sugar 
n was a prime user of migra- 


ill-treated migrants hand- 
beet, hand-topped it with 
nd-piled the beets to await a 
k, and then hand-shoveled the 
the ride to the refinery. 
percent of beets are harvested 
ie with a big rotary spike that 
the row, dropping the already 
into a truck moving alongside. 
thinning and hoeing are rapid- 
mechanization. 
s no outcry that “automation” 
x jobs—only relief felt by worker 
y that an old chapter in 
cial history is ending. 

19 century most thinkers could 
n for the problem of the masses 
heir living by brute labor, ex- 
) against their masters. 
in poet, Edwin Markham, on 

painting of The Man With 
nically recalled the line in the 
nesis that says God made man 
e, and then penned the indict- 
which these lines are taken: 


the weight of centuries he leans 
e and gazes on the ground, 
Ss of ages in his face, 
back the burden of the world. 


thi 
nl 


ng the Lord God made and 
minion over sea and land; 
the stars and search the heavens 


wer 


passion of eternity? 


lords and rulers in all lands, 
the future reckon with this man, 
r his brute question in that hour 
riwinds of rebellion shake the 


Marx, who from a different an- 
he same contrast between the Man 
Hoe and the man made in the im- 

Markham could not see that in 
tury the man with the hoe would 
5 adOwn a good 40-hour-a-week 

" job. 


Ninety Percent Parity for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


fr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an illu- 
minating effective editorial pub- 
lished in endleton East Oregonian 
of March 24, 1955. t deals with the 
domestic parity plan for the marketing 
of wheat 

There being no objecti 
rial was ordered to be 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE Two-Pr 

tee on 


presentatives 


ask 


anc 


i 
P 


the 


on, the edito- 
printed in the 


The Commit 


touse of R 


riculture in the 

approved leg- 

it would support wheat at 90 per- 

It can be assumed that the 

party lines that prevailed 

the committee will result in passage 

of the legislation by membership of the 
Touse and the Senate. 

The Eisenhower administration's flexible 
price supports program for wheat has failed 
miserably short of its goal to reduce produc- 
tion of that crop that is so greatly in surplus 
When it was proposed by the administration 
it seemed in defiance of a basic law of eco- 
to predict that if a producer were 
given less per unit of production he would 
produce less. The contrary thesis that given 
less per unit he would strive to produce more 
units has, of course, been proved beyond all 
doubt. The wheat surplus has not been di- 
minished 

3ut neither is the 90-percent parity pro- 
gram the answer. By getting more per 
bushel the wheat grower may be induced to 
produce less. But it isn’t likely. The only 
certain result will be an increase in the in- 
come of producers of wheat. 

The answer for wheat, this newspaper has 
repeatedly said, is in the two-price or do- 
mestic parity plan. And it is most encourag- 
ing that the House Committee on Agriculture 
has recommended that there be a referen- 
dum by growers on the two-price plan. 

The legislation got a boost in recent days 
when Oregon's Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
informed Marion Weatherford of the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League that he would sup- 
port the domestic parity program. Mr. NEu- 
BERGER's decision is significant because prior 
to his election last November he had made no 
decision as to the merits of the legislation. 
He has come to a decision after a very careful 
study of all phases of the program. 

Under the domestic parity plan the growers 
would receive 90 percent of parity for that 
wheat that went into domestic consumption. 
For that which went to the export market 
and for feeding of livestock and poultry he 
would receive whatever those markets would 
return. 

It is a program of tremendous importance 
here in the Northwest where we contribute 
so immensely to the surplus if our wheat does 
not go to the export market. If the wheat 
produced in this region could be fed to live- 
stock and poultry there would be no surplus. 
The two-price plan would permit wheat to 
go to livestock and poultry raisers who now 
are transporting corn into the region from 
the Middlewest. 

A recent editorial in the Walla Walla 
Union-Bulletin said this on the subject: 

“From the monthly bulletin of Southern 
Pacific lines a little item chronicles arrival 
in Los Angeles in January of a 78-car freight 
train entirely of yellow shelled corn from the 


same crossing of 


within 


nomics 


Middlewe 


e 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30,1955 


ir. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 29 and also an excerpt from my 
Newsletter of this commenting 
on the postal pay raise vote. The 
sentiments expressed in this editorial 
are identical with those set forth in my 
Newsletter in explaining to my titue 
ents my vote on this legislation. The 
editorial policy of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald is generally conceded 
to be extremely “liberal.” While on the 
other hand, I am classifie 
called liberals as practic: 
tionary.” For this and other rea ; 
would like to insert this editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
and the excerpt from my Newsletter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

ntly we v wheti 
yend the rules and 


pay raise bill 


WEEK, 


con: 


ited on 


time, it 

ule ind to vote 
had come out of committe 
of the Post Office and Civil 
tee in a letter to me 

“The <¢ held ex 
on this proposal and made 
ficial l 
introduced origin 
opinion, this new 
ind i r he be 


ser 


said: 


ymmittee 


changes in the legi 


illy a 


} 
Mili l 
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had made a statement be- 
was taken, which made it 
he would veto a bill 
than a 7'4-percent 
that last year this 
vetoed becaus a lot of poli- 

ight into the legislation on the 
at the final bill was financially 
nd the President had to veto it. 
reasons, I voted to suspend the 
pass the bill Nevertheless, poli- 
took over, and the bill was de- 
1 t committee. Now 
have taken up a 
time on subject which is 
ng from my maii, is of inter- 
postal workers. But they 
concern for this legisla- 

t I wanted to go into detail so 
ld just what is being 


tically rtain, that 
provided more 


You recall 


ated, and sent back to 
wait I 


this 


will have to 


oda aei 


ud KHnOW 


rton Pest and Times Her- 


N h 29, 1955] 


ald of Mar 

FORGOTTEN MAN 
the current fight 
1,600,000 classified 
the Government 
Politicians of both parties 
trying so busily to garner a few 
themselves that they have entirely 
riooked the realities of the situation and 
the real interests of the Federal employees. 
rhis shabby politicking may well have the 
ime result that it had a year ago—denial of 
any pay increase at all 

Last week the House Post Office and Civil 
Service (¢ brought to the floor a bill 
7.6-percent pay increase for 
workers The House voted to send 
back to the committee—in 
a veto on the maximum 
the President has indi- 
cated a willingness to grant his indorsement. 
rhe Senate, on the other hand, passed a bill 
a 10-percent increase to postal work- 
effect, inviting the veto which the 
President has promised he would interpose 
in connection with any pay in excess 
of 7.6 percent. Thus Congress and the White 
House have reached an apparent stalemate— 
with postal workers holding an empty bag. 
The civil service can expect the 
same presented to it—equally 
empty. 

The President clear 


in this situ 


rgotten man in 

pay raise the 
postal employees is 
rker himself. 


for 


ve been 
votes for 


ove 


ommittee 
proviaing a 
postal 
this measure 
effect interposing 


increase to which 


giving 
ers in 


boost 


classified 
bag to be 


ly has the upper hand 
Those in Congress who 
a 10 percent increase are not numerous 
enough to override his veto. They are only 
numerous enough to prevent passage of a 
bill which the President will sign. The real 
friends of the postal and civil service em- 
ployees will move to give them the 7.6 per- 
which is the best they can get at the 
time. The employees would do well 
to remember that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. 


ition 


favor 


cent 


present 


Textile Business Reported Booming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as a representative of a great 
cotton-producing area, I am naturally 
much concerned about the welfare of 
the American spinners of the cotton 
which our farmers produced. 

I have been very pleased to note two 
recent news items which indicate that 


the southern textile industry is prosper- 
ing, despite many loud cries to the con- 
trary. 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of March 
23 contains on page A2022 a statement 
by former Senator Charles E. Daniel, 
of South Carolina, which says “unheard- 
of prosperity is predicted” for South 
Carolina industry, and adds, in part: 

Looking at textiles, I see more cause for 
hope and optimism this year than ever be- 
fore. Like the other phases of our econ- 
omy, the textile industry, which is the 
South’s most important industry, has ex- 
perienced a year of adjustment With the 
remarkable expansion of textiles in South 
Carolina to one of the top areas in this in- 
dustry in the world, we are working hard to 
keep Our newly won position We outpro- 
duce and outsell a1 in this respect. 


The New York Times of March 27 
contains an Associated Press dispatch 
which shows that cotton spinning im- 
proved in February of 1955, and that pro- 
duction was well above February 1954, 
when there were few complaints about 
foreign competition. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this brief news item 
in full: 

COTTON SPINNING Up—INDUSTRY OPERATED AT 
142.5 PERCENT OF CAPACITY IN FEBRUARY 
WASHINGTON, March 26.—The Census Bu- 

reau has reported that the cotton-spinning 

industry operated during February at 142.5 

percent of capacity two-shift 80-hour 

week basis. 


ly otate 


on a 


This compared with 138 percent during 
January and with 128.1 percent during Feb- 
ruary last year. 

Spinning spindles in place on 
26 numbered 22,402,000, of which 19,429,000 
were active, compared with 22,495,000 and 
19,282,000 on January 29 and with 22,897,000 
and 19,656,000 on the last working day of 
February 1954. 

Active spindle hours for spindles consum- 
ing cotton in February totaled 9,299,000,000, 
compared with 9,184.000.000 for January and 
with 8,697,000,000 for February last year. 


February 


The Right Honorable Mario Scelba, 
Prime Ministet of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, like most of the European 
countries at the close of World War II, 
Italy faced a gigantic task of national 
reconstruction. When the fighting end- 
ed, there seemed to be insurmountable 
difficulties to be overcome if Italy were 
to survive as an independent nation. 
Resolutely facing this tremendous task 
of reconstruction, the proud and cheer- 
ful Italian people, through their leader- 
ship, performed miracles. During these 
fleeting 10 years, a nation bent with the 
burdens and tragedy of war has risen 
again to command world respect. From 
dictatorship domination, the Italian 
people have gained democracy and free- 
dom. From chaos they have progressed 
on the way to orderly, honorable, and 


dependable government. Fron 
ness of tragedy, the Italian ; 
moved into the warm su 
cheerful life and livine t 

have been accustomed for cen 

This remarkable progre 
leadership and statesmansh 
highest ability. It has regy 
mination, energy, and patie: 
required physical and men 
It has required honesty and 
comprehension of the pro! 
solved. Today we are to meet 
and to hear from a great Ita] 
man who possesses all of th: 
able qualities of leadership 

As our guest here in the ( 
day, we are honored to have 
from Italy who, perhaps m 
other person, is responsible fv 
struction of the great Ita) 
Our honored guest this after 
Right Honorable Mario Sce 
Minister of Italy. hen 
know ,that every Member wi 
here to extend to him heartf< 
and the warm hospitality of 
can people through their ] 
this Congress. He is deservi1 
of our praise but of our ap} 

During her long and glori 
Italy has provided many b 
able statesmen. In thei: 
served their country so we 
such great ability that they 
respect of the leaders of nati 
the world. None of these ni 
statesmen, however, has dons 
their country than has ou 
Prime Minister Scelba. nt 
his administration of the It: 
ernment, he has prevented 
blocked the progress of commu 
his country, and has developed t 
of democracy and freedom 
the extent that communism 1 
a threat. While steerins 
which has meant so much 

taly but to the free way of 
Prime Minister has reconst 
country, torn by the chao 
that today the Italian people 
are able to see the light of p: 
happiness. Without his geniu 
ership, Italy could well be, : 
under the domination of « 
Having saved his noble c 
this tragic fate and havin 
Italian nation for the free w« 
free way of life, Prime Min 
has engraved his name fort 
glory pages of history. 

Prime Minister Scelba 
man, who, like Abraham Li: 
sponsible for his own edu 
worked his way through schoo! 
versity. He is a lawyer hold 
tor’s degree in jurispruden 
held many offices in the Itali 
ment. In 1945, under Prim: 
de Gasperi, he was Minister of P 
Telecommunications. In 1947 
promoted to Minister of Inter 
fluential position of prestig¢ 
fall of the De Gasperi governm« 


mier Scelba formed a government \ 


was approved by the Italian Se! 
February of 1954. 
has had control of the Italian G 
ment, he has performed such m) 

the defeat of communisM ana us 


ats 


In the short U! 


ve 















people their freedom and 





yuut the United States of 
there are many Americans of 
iescent. These citizens have 
) make America the great Nation 
They occupy high positions 
rned professions, in Govern- 
cience, in research and educa- 
hey have made great contribu- 
American art and culture. In 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
are many of our citizens of 
scent. As elsewhere in the 
here in my home State they 
ipy important positions of re- 
itv. Because of their Italian 
I know these thousands of 
citizens are proud of the 

f their origin. They are proud 
complishments of Prime Min- 
ba. They join with all other 
ns regardless of their national 
in welcoming this great Italian 
nan to America and extend to him 
and unreserved hospitality. It 
\ope just as it is the hope of every 
in regardless of his origin that 
neeforth on Italy and America 
nd shoulder to shoulder in the 
f freedom, the free way of life, 
ind peace. America today is 
eased and proud of its association 
eration with the great people of 

1 the cause of freedom and peace. 





Great Falls, Mont., High School Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 

» article on the Great Falls, Mont., 
High School Band: 

» Great Falls, Mont., High School Band 
ized to be one of the finest in the 
th on the marching field and the 
stage. Since its beginning 20 years 
un extracurricular boys’ band under 
n of Charles Richards, a long-time 
na resident, the band has gained 
lily in popularity and number. 
| Shull, the present director, came to 
ills in 1951, and under his tutelage 

m has grown from 1 band of 85 to 
with a total student enrollment of 
€ groups and special units from 
them make approximately 75 appear- 
it home and throughout the State 


e hk 


hing band regularly numbers 95 
sers, including Drum Major Jerry Po- 
and 6 twirlers. Head majorette is Miss 
Ssalind Raddle, who has held the Montana 
State twirling championship for the last 4 





‘ams, won the Pacific Northwest baton 
-“aMplonship in 1953, and ranked in the top 
Yat the national twirling festival in 1953. 
Mi Lynn Hemsing, our 6-year-old mascot 
‘witler constantly amazes audiences with 


pectacular twirling ability, and is a 
**al Crowd pleaser. 
+ marching unit, the band has several 


achievements to its credit. In 
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1953 the group was invited to make a est 


appearance at Montana State University 

homecoming celebratio1 a rare honor for 
high school bands. The band marched in 
the annual parade and gave a special per- 
formance before the homecoming game. 
Last fall marching season was highlighted 


by a guest appearance with the band of Lt 


Dick Smith, former drum major with the 
famed University of Michigan Band. Lieu- 
tenant Smith praised the group for its out- 
standing musicianship and marching abil- 
ity. All football half-time how ul pre- 
pared and arranged by the dire and a 
committee of students so that each how 
has individuality and originality Night 
games permit the use of headli ts and col- 
ored spotlights for unique effects. 

During the concert season the band comes 
in for its share of laurels, too It h been 
a consistent winner of superior and excel- 
lent ratings at music festivals under the 
baton of Mr. Shull. Last year, performing 
Wagner's Rienzi Overture, the organization 
received such compliments from adjudi- 


cators as “a very fine hi 
sounding better than many 
and “an excellent, mature s 


band, 
bands,” 
band.” 
Falls 


h-school 
college 
yunding 

An outstanding event in 
urea this past year was the appear- 
ance with the band of Sigurd Rascher, in- 
ternationally famous saxophone soloist, who 
has appeared with such professional groups 
as the New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras. It was a singularly 
high honor since it was Mr. Rascher's first 
appearance with a high-school band, as well 
as his first performance im Montana. Mr 
Rascher praised the band for its musical 
maturity and versatility. 

This February members of the band were 
thrilled to receive an invitation to partici- 
pate in the Lions International Convention 
in Atlantic City, N. J., this coming June. 
The invitation was extended by the gov- 
ernors of district 37 (Montana-Alberta), who 
also generously offered $4,000 from the dis- 
trict to help defray expenses. The Great 
Falls Band is the first from the Northwest 
to be so honored. 

Plans are being made to make this trip 
& most memorable one for the students. An 
approximate budget of $16,000 has been set 
up to finance a 2-week trip, to include sight- 
seeing in Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
New York City, and Niagara Falls, in addi- 
tion to Atlantic City. Most of the required 
funds are being raised through the efforts 
of the Band Booster Club, an organization 
made up of band parents. All money is 
to be raised through various projects and 
no donations are to be solicited. 

Paul Shull is a graduate of the University 
of Colorado, with both bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from there. He was named out- 
standing senior in the College of Music by 
the faculty upon his graduation in 1950. 


the Great 


guest 





Burlington, N. J., Celebrates the American 
Jewish Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 23, 1955, I had the 
great honor and privilege of delivering 
the following address on the occasion of 
a dinner in celebration of the Burling- 
ton, N. J., American Jewish tercentenary: 




















It A 
led a t i Tew to a Db 
c » i me 3 > 
They were see ff us want most 
t ir deepe cor € > s iia 
« y that can nly i¢ 1 freed 
l r r New Ar i i bee t 
t ind, once € d ere i ma 
£ p Jewish settle € ed e le l 
& 2 y repe t i € 
e x 2 ever W V 
ind t I I I ‘ ed 
by re al of eff I it t Ww < e 
b € few Jews ; they f! ey » 
l € ¢ I heir i 
i \ 1easure the 
t I le in the New W i I r r 
they reintrod ed to 1 y} e t 
i t tradi h Ul nh W er Cy 
tl had ori l ly be 1 ba a t tine 
br ht with them the 4 pe 
Vv ’ el rkable « esivene had c i 
tl L cé iries « exile and ¢ € i 
Th i indeed, the hallr ri - 
quent )0 years of the } e J 3 
in America These fir Jew ¥ in - 
ber, were the forerunne of I 
of Jewish immigrants during it pe- 
riod of our expansion in the 19th and ¢ 
centuries, who were to establish thei 
rk indelibly in the fabric of American | 
the force ] d tl l 
as it was also for other newcomer 
was the search for opportunity and freed 
The meaning of what America stands 
and the meaning of what these 0 year 
Jewish life stand for, are thus linked in- 
separably 
Escape from intolerable religious, politi- 
cal, or economic pressure and search for 
conditions of freedom brought most of our 
ancestors to the New World Pioneer in 
a largely unsettled country, they had to 


struggle to establish they 

When the colonists finally pro- 
claimed the independence of the country in 
which they lived, they then set about to 
make permanent the conditions under which 
freedom and democracy can flourish Our 
country was fortunate to have among its 
citizens the gifted men who wrought out the 


the conditions 


sought. 


Constitution which established as rights the 
freedoms they had sought. Even then, of 
course, the struggle for freedom was un- 
even, for there are always those who seek its 


deprivation. 

As the Nation spread acro: 
in the years that followed, alway 
new waves of incomers from acro: 
to help develop its possibilities and build its 


the continent 
there were 


} 
the seas 


life Always there were groups of Jews 
among them. And as the country and its 
life expanded, new problems arose and nev 


institutions grew to keep pace with their 
solution. At the same time, as the pioneer 
country started to mature, it developed a 
rich culture, always infused with the quali- 
ties of geographic or ethnic 
The Jews have contributed signally to this 
culture. 


heterogeneity 


It was partly the group cohesivene f 
the Jews that enabled them to make & posi- 
tive contribution to American life or 
course, as individual Americans, they have 
made their own contributions to business 
and the professions, to science and art. 
These contributions are indeed vast Al- 
though it is as a group that I mainly wish 
to discuss tonight the contribution of the 
Jews to the life of America, I want to em- 


phasize that it is almost impossible to sep- 


arate the contributions of individual and 
group. For just as there are interactions 
between groups, so there are interactions 
between individual and group. To attempt 


to understand all the multiple interactions 
that occur is to appreciate the value of 
democratic life. Moreover, in a country 
where everyone is an immigrant or a 
scendant of immigrants and wl 


de- 
people 


are as heterogeneous as are ours, tli is no 
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ratner, 

ve proud 
con- 
variety of 
> imagined 
in such a 
neniber of 
for 


contributions 
Our depre 


our I 
ve zeal to prove 
yuld only be 
and uniform. We 
rectifying today 
an unfortu! terminology, we used 
ricanization” as de- 
s of adjustment to 
lent itself to the con- 
ion. Now we know that 
ization really means in a 
itive way the interaction of the values 
the various cultures within American 
nd the contributions that this make: 
r democracy 

The pre yaves of Jewish immigration 
into this country occurred in the 19th cen- 
tury and the early part of the 20th century, 
as indeed did all sizable immigration to the 
United States. By 1924, when we began to 
close the doors on immigration by adopting 
restrictive immigration policies, the country 
had benefited by a great influx of peoples 
and cultures, largely from Europe. The early 
part of the 19th century brought Jews mostly 
from Western Europe; the latter part and the 
early part of the 20th century brought Jews 
largely from Eastern Europe. In Europe, 
from which they had come, there had been 
periods when the ghettoes and the forced 
segregation had eased, and consequently the 
culture they brought with them was not only 
what had been preserved from their ancient 
homeland but had taken on something as 
well of the country of residence. Indeed, 
in our own country, the early Jewish immi- 
grants had been thought of as Germans, or 
whatever, rather than as Jews. 

Settled largely in the great urban centers, 
these immigrants proceeded to build their 
own institutions for their adjustment to the 
ife in America. Yiddish literature, press, 
and threater flourished. Religious schools 
for children, schools for adult education, 
snyagogues—all these burgeoned 
throughout the land. Yet these were no 
centers of cultural isolation, despite 

they originally arose to meet 
those who were unacquainted 

American life. As they grew, many of 
institutions began to serve people from 
ther groups as well as Jews. Their con- 

lay, moreover, in those intangi- 

which offered nourishment to 

n communion, and thus permitted 
members to carry on their workaday 

with ¢ and in those values 

ich irrevocably made their way into the 

n culture. We tend to re- 

for example, the genius of 

of Saul Steinberg for 

zi-comic irony. But this 

I understand, is one of the 
distinguishing features of a whole body of 
Yiddish literature. These two merely ex- 
panded their horizons to take in larger areas 
of life than that which the writer in Yid- 
dish knew. The fact that we do appreciate 
these two men of genius in the arts is a 


owth of o1 


hospitals, 


mere 


the fact that 
the needs of 
with 


reater zest, 


rest of us 
use we have 
sources 


reflection of something 

which we cannot articul 
been influenced by other cul 
but which we can respond to because it is 

part of our universal human heri 

We are able to assess somewhat 
gibly such contributions made by 
public welfare work 
Jews have 
odern facil 
litals, clir 


to ta 


more tan- 
the Jews 
cample Tere 


been in the \ iguard in 


a nond 
Orphanage 


nmunity 


federat 
poses of 
take 


fund-raising 
over in many 
United States by othe: 
are agencies, 

In other areas of blic life there have 
been significant con by the Jews 
The American labor movement is indebted to 
many Jews for their leadership. But I espe- 

want to mention a contribution in 
ig With the democratic tradition upon 
h this country was fo the defense 
of civil rights. This, unfortunately, arose as 
a necessity toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, when incidents of antisemitism began 
to appear As incidents began to spread, 
particularly when influential men accepted 
the slanders of the Protocals of the Elders 
of Zion, leading Jewish organizations arose 
to combat anti-semitism. Although the 
original motivation was the defense of their 
own people, Jewish groups have ever since 
been among the greatest champions of the 
rights of all minority groups and of freedom 
for the individual. “here have been excep- 
tions of note in recent months, but they are 
isolated indivicilal cases. 
feanwhile, in Europe too, the Jews had 
been making gains. They were coming out 
of the ghettoes; they were contributing to 
the cultural and economic life of the coun- 
tries where they were settled. Before 1939, 
Europe had the largest number of Jews in 
he world, some 10 million. The Americas 
were next, with some 5!4 million. In both 
Europe and America, in the 1920's, a strange 
kind of madness settled over the people 
which prevented us from being prepared 
for the profound disturbances that were 
even then in the making and which later 
shook the western world. 

The ugly resurgence of racism as a po- 
litical dogma became entrenched in two 
once-proud countries of Europe while we 
were trying to cope with our own problems 
of economic depression, and soon this dogma 
had been translated into a policy terrifying 
in its implications. The racist slaughter di- 
rected against the Jews was probably one 
of the most obscene acts of barbarity in all 
history. When the holocaust was finally 
over, we knew that some 6 million Jews had 
been annihilated, 60 percent of the total 
Jewish population of Europe, over a third 
of the total Jewish population of the world 
Under such terrible circumstances. did 
America succeed Europe as the largest cen- 
ter of the world Jewish community. 

It seemed then in 1946 that America was 
to be the principal repository and the main 
standard-bearer of Jewish culture in the 
world. Many of the remaining Jews of 
Europe were uprooted and homeless; tagged 
with the initials “D. P.’’ they were destitute 
and desperate. This did indeed impose a 
double task upon American Jewry, which re- 
sponded with a sense of responsibility that 
matched the urgency of the times. The 
task of rehabilitation was undertaken im- 
mediately. And American Jewish institu- 
tions gained in strength as their constitu- 


‘ 


ents felt their own sense of re 


Meanwhile, the mos 
ment in the moder 

taking place The ey 5 
many had given a new impet 
ist movement, in America a 
where wherever Jews 
Zionism had won 
ish leaders wh 
ewish history 

ars of the n 


resid 


not attract 
the keen enthus 

] 1e€s ma 
ican history and Jev 
were great Zionists were 

For Zionism itself 
ssion of an American ids 
people to self-determi: 
1] through the years of the H 
the Jewish people of this count 
watched the destruction of 
and mothers, their brothers a 
erless to stop it. But when 
and they were able to make a 
tribution to the rehabilitati 
esettlement of the scattered 
survivors, they became a power 
force, strong enough to influer 
of history. They wrote a glowi 
Jewish history, for in 1948, 
thousand years of dispersion 
the Jewish people restored t 
homeland. This was made p 
heroism of the Jews of Israel, w! 
to fight and sacrifice life for 
it would not have been possible 
been for the dedication, the z 
mination of the American J: 
munity, mature enough to mes 
tions and to keep faith with 
of history. 

Having won its objective, tt 
Jewish community did not re 
and year after year since Isra 
lished, it has made unprecede 
tions to enable Israel to meet 
tasks it has set itself, 

Yet, throughout this period 
a tiny minority within the Am 
community which resisted I 
lishment and which has never 
ciled itself to the existence of a. 
We in Congress are aware of the 
this small minority. They w 
They send us pamphlets. But 
arouse much sympathy in Co: 
where else, for they do an inju 
themselves and to their Christi 
There was never a basis for 
the establishment of Israel wo 
affect the status and security of 
people of America, Any such 
an unworthy refiection on the 
ing and integrity of the An 
themselves. Indeed, the r¢ 
Israel raised the prestige and 
security of the Jewish commu 
country, for the achievement re 
and honor on them and e! 
position in the eyes and mind 
loving Americans. We would 
with the American Jewish ¢ 
credit for Israel’s restoration 
America have reason to be } 
helped bring this state into be 
establishment has significance 
the Jews but for all of us. 

The modern world of 
its values from varied 
Judaic-Christian religious t! 
Roman law; from Greek ph 
the French enlightenment; 
parliamentary democracy. B 
these is the Mosaic code, a 
document upon which our e! 
tion rests. We had thought f 
moreover, that we were ren 
from the Orient; but we ar 
learn otherwise. The cradle of 
tion was the Mediterranean aré 
i Orient and the ¢ 


the W 


sour¢ 


road of the 








beginning to decry the stress on 
,terialistic values of the age of tech- 
we are rediscovering the perennially 
values of the Orient. 
when modern Israel was established, it 
.dvantage of what was a unique histori- 
nportunity. It built its institutions 
non the basis of its ancient cultural heri- 
'« Symbolic of this is the revival of 
rew in modern form—a language that 
been thought was useful only to schol- 
tudying ancient civilizations. Even 
ymbolic is the fact that classical 
webrew turned out to be adeptable to mod- 
a Some of the words are used as 
re in th classic Hebrew; some have 
c n new meanings; and new words 
e been introduced from the various lan- 
brought in by the immigrants and 
er groups living within the area. At 
nf time, Israel fashioned its political 
ns on the political forms of the 
West—it set up a parliamentary democracy 
1 model for that area of the world. 
I terpret ourselves to one another is 
ti i to the richness and the significance 
r living together, The cultural heri- 





f the Mediterranean and the demo- 
tradition of the West—these have 
x, for one another because they are 
essentially humanitarian in spirit. 
e the Jews in America are particu- 


e to act as interpreters for the rest 
you have a special responsibility of 
tenment. That for 300 years Ameri- 

Jews have prospered and grown in the 
bilities they have set for themselves 
portent. I am confident that you 
tinue to work for the enhancement 
ym and democracy everywhere. The 

it we build for ourselves for the 
ment of human dignity are among 

t goals that mankind can pursue. 





Address by A. J. Hayes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
Kk unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the REcorp a splen- 
did address delivered before the Minne- 
sota House of Representatives on Febru- 
ary 17, 1955, by the distinguished labor 
leader, Mr. A. J. Hayes, international 
president of the International Associa- 

n of Machinists. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

or A. J. Hayes, INTERNATIONAL 
ENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HINISTS, BEFORE THE MINNESOTA HOUSE 
SENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 17, 19::5 
“r. Speaker, distinguished members of the 
“unnesota Legislature, this is indeed a rare 
“ohor you confer upon me today in afford- 

me this opportunity to appear before a 
n of the legislature of one of our great 





the entire history of the labor move- 
here have been few labor representa- 

Who have had this privilege. 
‘ortunately there is much misunder- 
: and many false beliefs regarding 
“e organized labor movement and its lead- 
: '‘p, misunderstandings, and beliefs which 
‘ve developed out of the frequently exag- 
‘ misdeeds of some in the labor moye- 
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ment and the incomplete and inaccurate 
reporting of some of organized labor's ac- 
tivities. 

I neither approve, defend, or condone the 
wrongs which have been committed by in- 
dividuals or organizations within the labor 
movement. I do say with emphasis and 
from personal knowledge and experience that 
the great good that organized labor has ac- 
complished far outweighs its publicized and 





exaggerated mistakes, faults, and weak- 
nesses. 
Organized labor like many other institu- 


tions in our society, has been a great and 
militant force for good; not only for its 
members, not only for workers, but for every 
segment in our society. 

The many things it has 
the years of its history 
whole United States. 

The higher wage rates and periodical wage 
increases for which unions are responsible 
have increased and extended purchasing 
power and have stimulated business by the 
resultant increased demand for 
products. 

Shorter hours, vacations, paid holidays 
have reduced unemployment and have con- 
tributed to advanced education and culture, 
and have thus permitted more and more of 
our people to find the tranquillity and the 
happiness proclaimed as our goal in 
preamble of our Constitution. 

Health and welfare plans, pension plans, 
paid sick leave, have contributed to the im- 
provement of our general health and the 
minimization of epidemic and catastrophic 
illness. 

The legislation which organized labor has 
sponsored or supported, such as workmen's 
compensation laws, unemployment compen- 
sation laws, minimum wage laws, social se- 
curity, and many, many others, have all 
contributed to the general welfare and con- 
stitute one of the mainstays in our bulwark 
against communism, 

Organized labor’s participation in the 
early fight for free public schools deserves 
lasting recognition in itself. 

In addition to all of this, the pressure 
which organized labor exerts for higher 
wages and other cost items has kept our 
industrialists and business interests alert to 
seek new inventions, shortcuts, improved 
machinery, in order to maintain desired 
levels of profit. In this way the labor move- 
ment has indirectly contributed to our over- 
all technological progress. 

It must be recognized by anyone with 
proper knowledge and objectivity that or- 
ganized labor is not only a force for good, 
but a necessary and essential institution in 
any free democratic society. However, I do 
not intend to use this great privilege for 
any special pleading. Instead, I should like 
briefly to discuss 2 important matters of 
general interest and concern to the large 
majority of the people of our country—actu- 
ally 2 problems, with which we are con- 
fronted at all levels—that is, local, State, 
and Federal, and which have an important 
bearing in the world situation. I refer to 
education and health—two of the major in- 
gredients which go into the quality of our 
people—our human resources. 

I speak about these subjects out of a deep 
and sincere concern for the general welfare, 
and I am prompted by the conviction that 
in the material world the preservation of 
freedom and democracy is paramount to 
everything else. 

Parenthetically, I am happy and proud to 
report to you that this view is shared by the 
overwhelming majority of the officers and 
members of the organized labor movement 
in the United States. 

In any consideration of the educational 
and health problems of our country we must, 
of necessity, take into consideration @ very 
important aspect in addition to our normal 
concerns, In today's world, we in the United 


accomplished over 
have benefited the 


services and 


the 
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i r which together consti- 





cerned with 


the c 





m- 
munistic world imposes upon our free forms 
of government and our free institutions. In 
taking stock of the relative positions of the 
free world and the communistic world, we 
come to the stark realization that there is 
little difference between these two worlds 
when we compare resources, developed and 
potential. We also learn that in sheer num- 
the communistic world has a tremen- 
dous advantage over the free world. In the 
comparison of this phase alone we come to 
realize that the people who make up the free 
world are not expendable. We also come to 
the realization that the only immediate ad- 
vantages which we in the United States have 
are: (1) Our technological know-how 
(2) quality of our people, our 
sources 
In order to win any prolonged Contest with 
communism, be it through the medium of a 
cold war or a hot war, we in the United 
States and our allies must not only preserve 
our present advantages but must do every- 
thing possible to further develop these ad- 
vantages. The health and the education of 
the American people are two of the most 
important material ingredients in the qual- 
ity of our people; therefore, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon us as a nation to take such 
actions as may be necessary to improve the 
general health and to increase the opportuni- 
ties for better health for more more, 
and more of our people and to improve our 


bers 


and 
human re- 


and 


standards of education. While it is conceded 
that this should be done out of our humani- 
tarian instincts, we should realize that it 
must be done to assure the preservation of 
our free institutions and a free democratic 
society. 

Certainly, we cannot afford to rest on pres- 
ent standards while the Communists are 
feverishly at work attempting to minimi: 


and ultimately wipe out our margin of ad- 
vantage—our margin of safety 
Permit me first to invite your attention 


to a few of the troublesome problems relat- 


ing to education. A score of investigatior 
have supplied us with substantial reports 
of overcrowded schools, inadequately staffed 


by underpaid and sometimes trained 
teachers. Here are a 


facts: 


p Orly 
few of the 


important 


Almost 9 million children attending 
schools in America on a 

using obsolete or unsafe cli 
are taught in barracks, basement 
ed garages. There are children now finishing 
the eighth grade who have never attended 
school on anything but a part-time basi 

Five years from now the number of children 


are 
shift basis or are 
issrooms Some 


and rent- 


in our schools is expected to increase by 
another 7 million pupil 

Last year, we trained 95,000 new school 
teachers. We needed 203,000. And, because 
of the low salary scale for most teacher 


those who graduated 


ates last year 


more than one-fifth of 
and received teaching 
did not enter the teaching profession 

The fact is that of the total 
Federal, State, and local ynly 
to the schools now, a 
before World War II. 

The consequence of this 
our public stem, of course, is a 
steady decline in the training of our 
people and a corresponding deterioration in 
the overall quality of our manpower 

Some States 
with this crisis. 
or financially unable to meet 
of their schools. 

We, of labor, believe that the States ought 
to do all they can to solve these problem 


certinc 


tax dollar— 
8 cent 


compared with 16 cen 


roes 


deterioration of 
school SY 


young 


are making effort to cope 
Others are either unwilling 


the problems 


However, we also feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility to assist 
where the States cannot or will not lve their 


own problem 
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The report of 
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lls out that fact. 
wer to the problem. 
that neither our 
ibled world, nor 
ilue of indi- 
permit us much 
present situation 
ition which not 

irticipation. 

of the Legislature, 
th you today. From 

5 n draw 
f labor's 

De pite 
country 
s becom- 
apparent to me as I 
travel back and 1 visiting with our mem- 
ber talking with every kind of American, 
that there is a surprising and heartening 
unity among us. I find ve few funda- 
mental differences in our goals. 

What labor wants is not prosperity for 
labor for labor alone, but 
peace and pros y for every group in our 
great Nation the farmers and store- 
keepers, for doct and lawyers and busi- 
hessmen and industrialists. 

While it is true we have not always agreed 
on the immediate methods for achieving 
these goals, I find that the more we visit 
together the less important our differences 
become. 

Our strength as a nation is derived from 
allof us. Because of this combined strength 
we now occupy the enviable but responsible 
position as the leading country of the world. 
The 
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{ my remarks, 
I include the text of an address delivered 

the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania by the Hon- 
orable George Leader, Governor, and a 
resident.of the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict. The address was delivered on 
Monday, March 28: 
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Our objective is to u 
power of the State itsel 
our dynamic people, every ounce of 
ship which we pi in our national 
cils, to the purpose that our ‘economy 
Pennsylvania gear itself more to 
economy of full employment. 

We are today declaring war against the 
shameful waste of human energy and human 
ability and human capacity to produce, 
which comes about when men and women 
find no when they seek work; when 

energy sources like our Pennsyl- 
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vania coals lie unmined in the ground; when 
whole communities and regions are seem- 
ingly condemned to chronic unemployment, 
deterioration, and hopelessly prolonged dis- 
tress. 

We not proposing a ma 
a@ single panacea—a cure-all. 

We are proposing a new sense of dedica- 
tion. a new flow purpose, that will be 
applied throughout Pennsylvania to give us 
expanded industries, new in more 
job opportunities, better and happier com- 
munities. 

This administration, this 
properly concerned with 
standards of public health, 
public education. We want a good State 
government, efficient, economical, useful to 
our per We want recreation as a part of 
life—y s, hunting, fishing, clean waters, 
unspoiled landscapes. 

For all these things, our people rightly 
look to their Commonwealth. 

And we—governor and legislature—recog- 
nize our responsibilities. 

But all such things, desirable as they are, 
can only come as the return we gather from 
a productive society. They are the good 
fruit born by a functioning economy. They 
payment we make mutually to our 
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exhibits the art of pleasan We expect to awaken and to maintain a It is vital to the ¢ 
sense of civic responsibility and enlightened Penn 
these facts, I scarcely need to tell self-interest which will buy for the State 
utomatically in Pennsylvania's and its areas a promotional advertising pro- 
gram, privately financed, ich will be far 
too, while industrial production more effective than anything the State newly established steel 
is up 5 percent from a year could do itself. channel of that river be 
nber of workers in manufactur- To aid the work of the Department of it 
down 4 percent. We are con- Commerce in the special field of industrial industry that the sn 
ble to produce more goods with development we will introduce legislation Creek be made proof 
} I Officially creating an economic development floods 
hen, is the face of the problem advisory board. It is our hope that the This administration 
our obligation, mine as Governor, membership of this board will be men who - gyivania in these matt 
legislators, as we confront it? are themselves preeminent in industry and and proudly. We d 
st error has been our failure to finance, and whose counsel and support will to the Federal establi nt 
nst this day; to understand and be invaluable to our program and its ac- pays into the Federal Treasu 
our potential troubles before they ceptance across the Nation. This board w it receives. We will not acce} 
their grasp. require no appropriation t x} es drawal of the Federal Governm« 
mend to the legislature that we be met from the departmental budget sibility for our inland waterway 
tate planning agency that is ca- An economic progr::m for Pennsylvania ob was threshed out a century 
tructure and in personnel, of in- viously must go far beyond the departmenta The State will do its share 
r our future, and recommending to responsibilities of one agency of the State. than its share, to develop the 
s we should take for our protec- The work of the Commerce Departmen 1ust Philadelphia area, of Erie, and o! 
our growth as we move into that be supported by an inventory of the State’s The economy of Pennsylvania 
resources; by a program of enabling legis- has found its chief support ir 
ubjects for their study should be: lation; by a concentration—in our commu- resource: first among them, « 
t on Pennsylvania of the St. nities, here in Harrisburg, and in the Na- Here again, we took a great 
e seaway; the effect on Pennsylvania tional Capital at Washington fall the in- granted. 
energy for peacetime use; the effect genuity, high purpose, and dogged, ever- We have taken more than 13 
ylvania of changes in iron ore sup- lasting persistence of which we are capable. of coal out of the Pennsylvania 
future place in the Nation’s energy As to resources, our best resource is peo=- the last 62 years, we have m 
ple—the skilled, ambitious, progressive peo- billion worth of Pennsylvania ¢ 
ultipurpose development of our ple of Pennsylvania. I find them keenly’ der we all are hurt when coal 
river valleys—Delaware, Susque- aware of our common problems, anxious for Our error was the common hu 
niata, the Allegheny, Monongahela, leadership, ready to participate, already when all was well and time: 
banded together in community organizations times, we did not plan for a f 


yivania that the O} 
and improved as a great arter 
portation of coal and ste¢ 
economy of the Delaware 


is vital to a great se 


a 


t 
t 


oning State planning agency will, of great strength and vigor. the coal industry could no 
», review and make estimates of the The people themselves, working in their the jobs of hundreds of thou 
pital improvements, analyzing their OWn areas, can do far more than any con-  gylvanians. We did not div 
1 the general economy, their value in ceivable staff of State employees nomic base in time. 
to population trends, and their Consequently, I am recommending to the Now, the problem is upon us 
heduling in relation to the State’s General Assembly legislati which will It does not mean that we sh 
e finances. strengthen the citizens’ organizations al- coal, or the coal areas. It i 
general assembly will pass the re- ready concerned with our economic and com- that the slump in coal is te 
on bill (House bill 1) in workable Mmunity problems, and encourage the forma- the future will demand, gree 
11 form, I will promptly submit a tion of such citizens’ group in every county the energy that is in our many 
ation plan which will establish a in Pennsylvania. In t , our proposal will tons of remaining coal reser 
inning board that is free tofunction. call for State aid to citizens’ organizations economical ways competitive w 
tially, that means a board that is Working for industrial expansion and com- np that energy. 
ndent of departmental control, report- Mmuity development—the funds to be paid Meanwhile, we must 
: directly to the Governor; free of political Om & matching basis up to 50 percent of mining operations again 
trol, being nonpartisan in board mem- operational costs. ger that imperils the empl 
p and staff; and relieved of minor ad- Our estimate of the cost of this program mains in them. I strong 
trative burdens that can do nothing ex- to the State is $1 million a biennium ture to approve the expenditur 


er 


vure 
t distract it from its high purpose. If the It will be seed money in the truest sense, yanic of $8,500,000, matching d 
ranization bill is not to be passed, sepa- bringing a rich harvest in economic and aq Federal contribution, for the 
lation on State planning will be Community return for every dollar spent. flooding in the hard-coal mine 
ed. Among the physical resources of Penn- 
immediate operating agency in the sylvania water is perhaps our finest gift. 
economic program—our line outfit-—- We have taken it for granted, and all to 
the department of commerce which Often we have misused it. We know that 
eive to be in fact a department of water is as essential to our lives as air itself; 
development. As we all know, the We find now that it is an essential raw ma- 
1 value of such a department has for terial of industry. 
vears been lost in the morass of a This administration will permit no weak- 
te publicity operation. That is be- ning, no slowdown, in our State’s program 
nged. The secretary is submitting a to purify its streams. Indeed, we must do 
zation plan to the executive board more than prevent pollution; we must act 1 Pennsylvania c al 
will give a sense of direction to the Positively to develop and augment our water Pennsylvania laboratorie 
tment’s work. It will have four divi- Supplies. a See ee ee 
Industrial development; community I urge the legislature to approve the bill that an appropriation of § 
pment: travel and vacation develop- before you that will aline us with New Jersey esearch by the State will 
and reference and research. It wil] in a mutual usage of the Delaware, and I projects that will expend sever ul tin 
five field offices—in Philadelphia, Urge that we promptly agree uponadamand ®mount en Ge aeons sun 
Erie, Pittsburgh, and Washington, Teservoir project at Wallpack on the Dela- {rom industry, en 
z ware which will maintain a proper all-year tional institutions. 
department of commerce and the ow of water in that vital river. I shall have more to say 
nning board will be able to carry I urge the legislature to bring Pennsyl- about developing new indi 
ir duties, as revamped and revital- Vania into a mutual pact with our sister tional employment oppor 
vithout increasing their combinead ‘States and the provinces of Canada which areas. 
ver the amount given them for an border the Greak Lakes. We should adhere Continuing in the econom! 
ive program in the 1953-55 biennium. to the Great Lakes compact, an instrument _ eral resource, I urge, as did y 
re able to do this because we are dis- drawn to protect the waters which will make government commission, that 
frivolities in favor of the essential. Our Lake Erie shoreline a seaport with its prospectors to make a new r¢ 
te-paid advertising will be bought, Windows on the oceans of the world. the minerals of Pennsylvai 


With equal urgency, I suggé 
time that Pennsylvania suppor 
of research in the technology 
of Pennsylvania coal. sas 
been most neglectful of the nat 
which was so generously give 

We will submit legisla 
political expert coal re 
will receive application 


services maintained, no lavish I urge the legislature to join with me in third of Pennsylvania has bee 
ditures for self-congratulations pressing upon Congress the need for adam mapped. We may have the | 
nade, and reservoir on the upper Allegheny, at industries, new wealth, new 
& sense of direction, it is our hope Warren, as a flood-control and low-flow under our feet and not know it. 
he Department will have, and willcom- 4ugmentation structure. request the legislature to give 
te, a sense of mission. This is dedi- Water is not alone a raw material; it is a consideration to the preparat 
K for dedicated people. highway. eral deposit inventory, and I 
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department of internal 
sufficient additional funds, 
$700,000, for this purpose. 

Further, the administration will consider 
sympathetically any proper changes in our 
pattern of law regulating the exploitation 
of oil and gas deposits which will prevent 
waste and increase production in Pennsyl- 
vanilla 

Pennsylvania, which has been fortunate in 
its mineral deposits, has also been fortunate 
in the forests which covered so much of our 
terrain. The secretary of forests and 
waters advises me that our recovery of tim- 
ber resources on our State forest lands alone 
is now sufficient to permit us to market, on 
a sustained yield basis, 100 million board- 
feet of timber each year. We are going to do 
our part in reviving the forest industries in 
Pennsylvania. While the timber industry 
can never be such a massive employer as 
steel, it can provide many job opportuni- 
ties—vital job opportunities—in sparsely set- 
tled regions where every job counts. 

In its highway system, Pennsylvania has a 
great resource that men created. 

Under this administration the economic 
effects of this resource, as represented by 
new highway construction, will be an im- 
portant consideration. Limited-access high- 
ways—expressways, parkways, or turnpikes, 
as they are variously called—are a very im- 
portant location factor for industry. 

I urge that the turnpike commission ex- 
pand its network of express highways just as 
quickly as its revenue prospects permit. 
Specifically, I urge a prompt decision as to 
the route of the turnpike from the Pitts- 
burgh district to Erie, with due considera- 
tion for the Pennsylvania economics in- 
volved. I urge a decision to build, if engi- 
neering studies will support a revenue pros- 
pectus, the so-called Shortway from Sharon 
to Stroudsburg, and an extension of the 


affairs be granted 
estimated at 


turnpike south through the bituminous coal 


area, to the West Virginia border. 

I fully agree with the basic philosophy that 
is embodied in the report of the Clay com- 
mission which stated that the Nation could 
not wait much longer for the completion of 
its interstate highway system; that we need 
the highways now, before traffic stops in its 
tracks. 

In my judgment, neither Pennsylvania 
nor the Nation can afford to let our con- 
struction program for major highways fall 
behind the pressure of traffic and of pop- 
ulation. Here in Pennsylvania, no matter 
what the rest of the Nation does, we must 
make ourselves competent to carry forward 
an accelerated program of highway building. 
We need free-flowing traffic on roads 
engineered for the demands of the present 
and the still greater pressure of the future. 

We need the highways and the economic 
growth they induce. 

An extensive State and national highway 
building program will be a direct economic 
benefit to Pennsylvania. 

It is our cement, our steel, and our labor 
which will build much of the highway sys- 
tem; it is Pennsylvania steel which goes into 
the bodies of America’s cars and Pennsyl- 
vania fabrics which go into their interiors. 

The State’s highway system also plays a 
part in maintaining and developing its 
travel and vacation industry. While the 
State may justifiably take some part in 
tourist travel promotion campaigns, in my 
judgment it can best serve our economic 
interests in travel by doing the things that 
are its own direct obligation, rather than 
talking generalities and printing pretty 
pictures. By that I mean that we need 
strong highway zoning legislation to protect 
our highways and beautiful countryside 
from the squalid ugliness that mars so 
many of our roads. We need to construct 
pleasant roadside stopping places and picine 
grounds, and should act at once to lift the 
ridiculous restriction that limits such road- 
Side parks to one to a county. 
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We should understand, take pride in, and 
preserve the historic points, the regional 
ways of life, the good traditions of 
Pennsylvania. 

The beauty of this State, where man has 
not despoiled it, is one of the great assets 
of Pennsylvania. We are not being unduly 
materialistic when we count it with our po- 
tential economic assets. 

Industrial locations today are not deter- 
mined by strict dollars and cents balances 
alone. The community with good housing, 
good public services, recreational opportu- 
nities, good schools, fine churches, starts off 
with a lead in the competition for industrial 
expansion. 

To aid our communities in the work of re- 
development I will recommend that the 
legislature appropriate $5 million for the next 
biennium to be distributed as grants-in-aid 
for redevelopment projects. This again will 
be seed money. Each dollar of the State can 
be used to match $2 provided by the Fed- 
eral Government in its urban renewal pro- 
gram. With equal contributions by the par- 
ticipating municipalities, it means that $30 
million will be available for public aid to 
redevelopment projects in the next 2 years. 

The housing assistance law of 1949 should 
be revised, so as to permit State grants-in- 
aid to redevelopment to be used for broad- 
ened purposes. The redevelopment process 
can be used—should be used—to modernize 
our communities, provide new areas for pub- 
lic use, new commercial districts, new and 
well-planned industrial sites. The restric- 
tion to residential use should be eliminated. 

We must also be vigorous in our support 
of the increased authorization of $500 mil- 
lion in Federal urban renewal aid which has 
been recommended to the Congress. Unless 
this increase is adopted, or a limiting clause 
in the existing Federal Act is removed, Penn- 
sylvania cities will soon be deprived of an 
opportunity to share in the national pro- 
gram. 

Finally, we must recognize the tragic 
problem of the areas in Pennsylvania which 
have become victims of chronic unemploy- 
ment—recognize it with a new bold series 
of actions which admittedly contain a calcu- 
lated risk. 

Each of us in Pennsylvania, no matter 
where we live, has a material interest in 
such areas. 

They drain our unemployment compensa- 
tion fund. 

They draw upon millions of dollars from 
our public-assistance appropriations. 

They cannot pay their way in the public 
economics or the private industrial enter- 
prise of this State. 

More important still, we have an interest 
as the fellow citizens of the people in the 
areas affected. We owe it to them, we owe 
it to our belief in this society, that we not 
stand by unmoved and unconcerned while 
hardship is visited upon several hundred 
thousand Pennsylvania homes, while whole 
communities deteriorate and decay, while 
we develop “ghost areas” in whole counties 
and regions of our State. 

Consequently, we will present legislation 
to the general assembly which, in our be- 
lief, will make it possible to attract more 
than $150 million in new industrial develop- 
ment to our areas of economic distress—and 
his to begin this year and carry forward 
through a 5-year period. 

We will ask you to create a State Indus- 
trial Development Authority, and appropri- 
ate to it $20 million in State funds this bi- 
ennium. ; 

We would schedule similar appropriations 
for 1957-59. 

The authority will make a finding of pub- 
lic purpose and necessity as to chronic eco- 
nomic distress in those regions of the State 
which are suffering from continued and 
severe unemployment. Its operations will 
be restricted to those areas where such a 
finding can be factually supported. 


March 


It will purchase or receive in gift 
trial sites in such areas, develop then . 
use, and construct industrial buildings — 
will lease these buildings on a } -ter 
basis to companies of good credit stanqi,. 
and high employment potential, on ' 
that will provide an incentive for the 
panies to locate in the designated area 

This is in no sense a giveaway pr 

Over a period of time the State wi) get 
all its money back, plus interest. The jy. 
dustrial development authority will be at e 
to augment the funds voted to it by } 
rowing against the security of its proper 
and leases. Lease payments will begi; 
flow back in several years, again 
more money in the pot. Local contribution. 
will be encouraged. There will be no Joc 
tax exemption sought. 

Once again, we use the seed money 
ciple. 

With the value of equipment to be in. 
stalled by the manufacturing lessees, th 
State’s $60 million investment will predict 
ably double and nearly triple itself. 

Such a program is a new approact 
Pennsylvania, although other State 
petitive States—have used various met} 
akin to it. 

Its justification lies in necessity 

Its termination will come forthwith 
normal economic processes show that they 
are doing the job. 

Gradually, slowly, painfully, the Natio: 
beginning to realize that these areas of e 
nomic decline in a period of national pros 
perity are a national problem too. 

We have properly been concerned with 
shoring up the economy of such far places 
as West Berlin, Japan, the Arab counirie 
South Vietnam. 

But we seem all too unconcerned with th 
economy and the employment potential of 
Pennsylvania’s coalfields. 

The current Federal program for American 
areas of economic distress is sadly feeble 
It has no impetus, no drive, no spokesman 
in the National Government. 

I suggest that we need a point 4 program 
within the United States—a program wit! 
punch, a program with vigor, a program tl 
will complement what we are prepare 
do in Pennsylvania. We have heard ¢ 
deal lately about the “partnership concept 
as between the Federal Government a! 
States. We in Pennsylvania are waiting for 
the senior partner, the Government of | 
United States, to put in his chips 

There are some signs of an awakening 

On March 14, 2 weeks ago, the Joint 
gressional Committee on the Econor 
port had this to say: 

“We are very concerned with distre 
conditions which persist in certain 
tries and regions, even in an ex 
economy. We believe that action is re 
now and that much can be done tl 
public works to assist these commu 
The Federal Government should rec 
its responsibility to those areas and ind 
tries by promoting research to discover ! 
products and new processes. Consider 
should be given to the possibility of moduy- 
ing the employment compensation |} 
grams to meet the special problems 
retraining and readjusting facing 
areas. Loans, technical assistance, 4! 
the President recommends an expa! 
area development program should be Ppro- 
vided those to help them adapt to cha! 
economic conditions.” 

Those are the words of a joint commit 
of Congress. 


They are good words, to which we 
subscribe. 

But the National Government, 
gress, can do more. 

We suggest that in the national 
the Federal Government use the enor! 
leverage of its tax system to rest 
economy of our areas of chronic unelm} 
ment. 
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the national interest requires new 

t for defense purposes, the Federal 
nent will grant a certificate of na- 
cessity to the company that Is pre- 


indertake the investment. Sucha 
te permits an accelerated rate of 
n for tax purposes; the enter- 


if it prospers, pay for its new plant 
fits in 5 years 
the national interest is now 
volved in finding a new economic 
any areas in our Commonwealth 
vyhere in this country. We, there- 
t that the same certificate of na- 
ity, the same privilege of rapid 
1 for tax purposes, be granted to 
industrial investment made in 
ibstantial unemployment, regard- 
1ether the industry has a connection 
nse or not. 
1, provision in the tax laws might well 
ream of new investment into our 
depressed economy that would be 
ffective than any other thing that we 
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I the legislature to adopt a resolution 

£ rializing Congress. 
vernor, I will press it to the fullest 
f my Office. 

] entirely justifiable on the basis of 
com} tion for the reciprocal trade policy; 
the national 

in maintaining a labor force in the 

in the event of national emer- 

justified because these same areas 

ied, during the war, an opportunity 

expand their economic base because they 

n considered areas of labor scarcity. 

( vhole effort is to utilize the full value 

iblic processes so that we can all 

ater return from our economic sys- 

lividual enterprise. We are creat- 

mate, furnishing some tools, meet- 

common responsibilities, removing 

i blocks, developing new channels 

Our success will come only if we are able 

lize the full strength of the people 
yivania. 

ecessarily means the cooperation of 


It means the cooperation of management. 
It means cooperation between the parties; 

d will of every person in authority. 

t is what I ask today. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
n to be laggard. We are far to the 
technical skills, in industrial re- 
in the number and depth of our 
il institutions, in the home offices 
rporations, in the tradition of pro- 
We have huge reserves of capital; 
t owned by absentees. 





have faltered, it is because we did 
the obstacles in time. 
it we see them, we can surmount 
i resume our forward march. 
not asking this legislature, our 
upport a Leader plan or a Demo- 
I cing you to support fullheartedly 


lvania plan. 
Governor of Pennsylvania, I seek the 
‘ + * 
he general assembly for a commu- 
ement that will correct the present 
tect the future of Pennsylvania and 





Federal Regulation of Natural Gas Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
‘N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
“ave loaay introduced a bill in order to 
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protect the consumers of my district and 
other consumer districts against further 
exploitation by natural-gas companies. 
We all know that the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was adopted after extensive hear- 
ings held in the interests of finding 
whether it was necessary, in the public 
interest, to regulate the transportation 
and sale of natural gas to prevent fur- 
ther consumer exploitation.. The an- 
swer in 1938 was yes, and I submit after 
13 years that the answer still is “Yes.” 
The consuming public needs protection 
now more than ever. 

Since the adoption of the act the gas 
industry has expanded tremendously, 
until today natural gas is one of the 
great fuels by which America lives. 
Since its inception there have been re- 
peated attempts by selfish interests here 
in Congress to amend this law in order 
to have independent producers and 
gatherers escape its terms and control. 
Efforts have also been made in the courts 
of the land by the gas interests to secure 
decisions which would hold that the reg- 
ulation of prices charged by producers 
and gatherers not to be within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 
But now in the latest of this series, the 
now famous Phillips Petroleum Co. 
against State of Wisconsin decision, the 
United States Supreme Court has held 
that the regulation of sales of natural 
gas in interstate commerce for resale by 
independent natural-gas producers to be 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. A concerted effort 
by the powerful gas interest to nullify 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States followed and is currently 
in full bloom. 

Ne will soon be concerned here on the 
floor of the House with the Harris bill 
(H. R. 4560), which is one of the bills 
currently being considered by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of which I am privileged to be 
amember. That bill is not only designed 
to exempt producers and gatherers of 
natural gas from rate control by the 
Federal Power Commission but would go 
further and require the Federal Power 
Commission to allow transmission com- 
panies to charge a “fair field price” for 
gas at rates which have no relation what- 
soever to cost. Obviously, since no one 
can determine exactly what is a “fair 
field price,” the measure, if enacted, will 
cost consumers millions of dollars over 
and above rates now permitted by rea- 
sonable regulation. 

The oil and gas company proponents 
of the Harris bill claim that there is 
competition among the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers and this competi- 
tion will set a “fair field price.’ How- 
ever, a close look at the factual situation 
of the process of gathering and sale of 
this commodity shows this not to be the 
case. The large percentage of the na- 
tural gas coming from our Southwestern 
States, is produced by a relatively few 
very large corporations who because of 
their monopolistic control of gas re- 
serves, have almost uncontrolled power 
to fix the price of gas entering our inter- 
state transmission lines. The Federal 
Power Commission report figures show 
that 3 percent of all these producers con- 
trol 80 percent of all natural gas sold 
by these so-called independent producers 


to natural-gas companies. It fol! 
naturally by the natural law of 
and demand that if we are.to have ef- 
fective regulation of gas rates, we mu 

have regulation from the point of 1 - 


duction to the point where the ultim: 
consumer purchases it. 
Supporters of the Harris bill h: Iso 


sought to buttress their position | 
drawing an analogy between the price of 
coal and oil, and that of gas, claim 
that competition regulates the price 
each. This in my opinion is just 1 
plicable to the situation before u The 
analogy falls, when, for 
consider the differences in 
of transportation between coal a1 

and that of natural gas. Coal and oil 
may be transported by rail, truck o1 
water, enabling the middleman dealer to 
shop around and give the 
sumer the benefit of he cheap 


example 


the method 


} yy ‘ . 
uillimate C¢ 


available methods of transport 
Natural gas, however, can be trans- 
ported by pipeline only. Once ¢ 


lished, it is clear beyond comment t} 


these lines cannot be removed from 
place to place to take advantage f 
favorable prices. This means that th 


ultimate consumer has no alternatliy 
but to accept whatever grade of natural 
gas is transported by the sole. monopol 
pipeline company to his area One 
simply not permitted to go shopping else- 
where for cheaper or more economical 
gas. He buys from a single seller or } 
does not buy. Since the compet 
economic forces in the consumer } 
chase of natural gas are nonexistent 

at best, weak, Federal Government r¢ 
lation of exorbitant rates is nece 
Furthermore, it is clear that the presse 
regulation of pipeline companies would 
be completely emasculated unle reeu 
lation of producers and gatherers at the 
wellhead were also present. This wa 
made especially clear to me at the he 
ings on the Harris bill now in pre 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of which I ! 
ileged to be a member. Under exist 
law, pipeline companies i produ 
have continued to expand and have had 
no trouble in getting 





financial and other 


aid in such expansion. The Harris t 
as well as other proposed bills which see 
to exempt producers and gatherers of 


natural gas from rate regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission \ ld 


exempt a large segment of the 
dustry from proper regulation 
thereby benefits primarily only a fe 


large corporation Enactment of 
legislation gives a new lease on life 
the very practices the Natural G 
was designed to prevent. 

The need for such an amendment 
made clear by the mental attitude « 
played by the oil interests. This public- 
be-damned attitude wa: 


ummeda up 


Lt. Gen. Ernest Thompson, repre 

Texas natural gas interest who 

at these hearings that if the price f 
natural gas went beyond the ability of 
the consumer in our New England se¢ 
tion of the country to pay, he could 


switch back to coal and oil. Mr. Thomp- 


son stated: 

They could always go back t c 
time they think gas is too high rhe 
would be a fr t u 
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In answer to a question of mine as 
to: “What happens to the local public 
1 uch as the Mystic Valley Gas Co. 
i own district which has invested 
; of dollars in laying a pipeline 
meet the monopoly’s main pipeline 
order to service our communities, 
hen the price gets so high for the con- 
imer that the consumer no longer could 
pay the price asked for natural 
General Thompson stated: 
They would have to find some other line 
more profitable. 


my 


gas?” 


nu i€ 


What, too, of the small investor who 
has bought shares of stock in this com- 
pany and has submitted to public utility 
on the heretofore solid 

round that he was assured of a small 
but steady profit on his investment? 
Should we do away with the interests 
of the consumer, the local public utility, 
and the small invester, by sacrificing him 
to the greed of the all-powerful oil in- 
terest? My answer is no. 

It is from this type of attitude ex- 
pressed by Mr. Thompson, as 1 of 3 mem- 
bers composing the commission which 
has jurisdiction over oil and natural gas 
in Texas, that the public-be-damned at- 
titude is most clearly seen and fills me 
with fear in the years to come for the 
consumers of our great country. To 
point out that our consumers need pro- 
tection from this state of mind is unnec- 
essary. 

here is no doubt, that over the years, 
enactment of the Harris bill, whose main 
ideas were formerly incorporated in the 
presidentially vetoed Kerr bill, would in- 
crease the cost of gas to the ultimate 
consumer by many millions of dollars. 
It is likewise indisputable that the ob- 
jective of the proponents of this kind of 
legislation is to seek higher prices from 
the consumer. Natural gas is a wonder- 
ful resource of nature which has come 
into great demand since World War II. 
It was given to us by our Creator for the 
benefit of all of our citizens. We must 
not permit its great value, created in 
large measure by the demand of the 
people themselves, to be appropriated by 
monopolies through inflated profits. 
Reason and justice require that the sales 
of natural gas to interstate pipelines for 
ultimate public consumption be subject 
to Federal regulation in order to assure 
that independent producers and gather- 
ers receive no more than reasonable 
prices to meet their legitimate costs, in- 
cluding the market rate of interest upon 
the capital prudently invested in plant 
and equipment. In the supplying of 
natural gas to a utility market these pro- 
ducers and gatherers are not entitled to 
exact “what the traffic will bear,” for 
the consuming public is itself entitled to 
the benefits which this great natural re- 
source offers after paying the reasonable 
costs of labor and capital required to 
make it available for use. 

It is my hope that the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and the Congress will adopt the amend- 
ment proposed in my bill. The bill 
which is proposed by me on behalf of 
consumers everywhere limits the pro- 
posed exemption to small producers and 
gatherers as defined therein. The statu- 
tory minimum bclow which regulation 


regulations 
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would not apply will be fixed at not more 
than 2 billion cubic feet per year. The 
amendment I have proposed thereby 
would exempt from regulation approxi- 
mately 97 percent of the producers and 
gatherers of natural gas making sales to 
interstate pipeline companies and yet 
would leave subject to regulation more 
than 80 percent of the gas sold by so- 
called independent producers to natural- 
gas companies. It is obvious that the few 
major oil companies of the Nation are 
a close-knit organization, monopolizing 
the industry and holding, if permitted, 
a dictatorship over the consumer. 

There are 20 million gas consumers in 
this country, whose interest in the gas 
rate is only aroused when their indi- 
vidual rates are increased. The average 
consumer doesn’t know why he must pay 
more for less and if he inquires, such a 
deluge of exhibits, figures, and charts are 
showered upon him that he wishes he 
had not asked in the first place. Rate 
Structures for natural gas have become 
highly involved for it is to the advantage 
of the monopoly to make them this way. 
The individual consumer usually gives 
up his investigation by saying that he 
can’t understand the graphs, charts, and 
technical terminology and that perhaps 
he shouldn’t protest because his indi- 
vidual investment is so small in the over- 
all picture drawn for him. He does not 
stop to think of the huge collective in- 
vestment made by him and other gas 
consumers. The 20 million consumers 
have presently over $3 billion invested in 
gas-burning equipment. The gas pro- 
ducitig, carrying, and supplying com- 
panies—in fact, the entire industry— 
have little more than half of that amount 
asatotalinvestment. In our democracy 
it would seem that the interest of the 
greatest number of people, with the 
greatest amount of money invested, 
should be protected first. The history of 
the gas industry does not ‘:ear this out. 
The monopoly is trying to bring about 
conditions whereby they are protected 
and the consumer must pay and pay to 
satisfy the industry greed which, history 
shows, never will be quite satisfied. 

And what is the relationship of the 
protection of the consumer against the 
producer? The consumer’s investment 
is strictly an out-of-the-pocket expense, 
for which he is guaranteed nothing. He 
pays for it with his own money and 
many continue to pay for long periods 
of time. The producer, on the other 
hand, is allowed a 27.5 percent deple- 
tion charge annually. This means that 
out of each million dollars collected, 
there is $275,000 free of any taxation. 
While it is quite true that a well will not 
indefinitely produce large quantities of 
gas or oil, and perhaps, a depletion al- 
lowance is fair, if only to give an owner 
the opportunity to lay a nest egg aside. 
But it need not be an ostrich egg. Ifa 
well yields a million dollars a year for 
5 to 10 years, the owners will have over 
a quarter of a million dollars tax free for 
each year and the remainder subject to 
no more than normal taxation. The 
allowance, as it stands, practically says 
that each company or individual who 
owns an oil or gas well should by some 
unaccountable reasoning receive prefer- 


A la re } 


ential treatment given no other i: 
in these amounts because the life 
income from this source is a limit 
The productive earning period 
American athletes, our writers, o) 
ists—their productive lives are al 
mercially limited, but they are ei, 
such depletion allowance. My bill 
make certain that dominant p: 
interests, primarily the major oj] 
panies of the Nation, would not 
to assert their monopolistic po 
the control of gas reserves to th 
ment of the public interest. At th 
time it would relieve from the | 
of regulation the small-well own 
Recognizing the fact that the 
keeping and other administratin 
cedures of the Federal Power Comm 
sion are a burden on a small com 
it is pointed out that the amendm 
proposed by me would exempt f: 
ulation by the Federal Power C: 


sion approximately 97 percent of all i; 


dependent producers and gather 
natural gas making Sales to 
pipeline companies and yet leave 
trolled by fair regulation more t! 
percent of all natural gas sold by 
so-called independent producers t 
ural-gas companies. 

The smaller well owners dese) 
protection, in my opinion, 
would be accomplished by the reg 
tion of them in any event. Such p: 
ducers do not control sufficient 


Bun tine 
A11UC] 


? 


as 


of gas to place them in a position to af- 


or prices of natural gas. Likewise, t 
regulation of a multitude of small p: 


ducers would involve time and expense 


out of proportion to the benefits obt 
able therefrom. 


that now exist and at the same time 
sure the consumers of natural-gas p! 
tection against unreasonable rates 
conformance with the principle 
Natural Gas Act. 


The Christian and Debt: A Moral 


Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, 


By enacting my bill t! 
Congress can dispose of the differenc 


I ak 


unanimous consent to have printed 12 


the Appendix of the RecorpD a ve 
article entitled “The Christian 
Debt: A Moral Principle,’ written |! 
Dr. L. Nelson Bell, associate edit 
the Southern Presbyterian Jour! 
published in the March 16, 19509 

of that magazine. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the R 
as follows: 

THE CHRISTIAN AND Dest: A MorAt | 

Is there a moral principle i: 
willful spending and in contract 
where there is no reasonable hope 
off? We believe the answer is an ¢ 
“Yes.” 








is, Can a Govern- 
justification for a fiscal policy 

















be morally wrong for the indi- 

We believe that this must be an- 

ie negative. Also, it is morally 

individual to use bribery—to 

votes for any purpose. It is 

g for politicians to try to buy 

g financial concessions to in- 
groups of individuals 

I recent weeks there has been a hot 

Washington over extending to tax- 
duction of $20 per individual. At 
ne, one of the ‘‘economic experts,”’ 

testify, not only advocates this 
a but att ime time advocates 
( ernment spending. 

( but wonder at those legislators 
been willing to vote for a reduction 
hich would cost the Government 

n a year while, at the same time 

wy that each year finds our budget 

d d the national debt increas- 

tronomical proportions. This 

<i politics,” designed to win the 

° the unthinking, but it is neither 
' is 1t patriotic. 

Vv Lippmann, in his new book, The 

F Philosophy, writes of the “necessary 

. i natural duties of Government” and 

these to include order, security, and 

From the nature of their impli- 

t the loss of any 1 of these 3 can im- 

ther 2. 

A t, beginning 24 years ago our Nation 
a philosophy of national finance 
ing which, if renewed, is as sure to 

: it our ruin as the wanton squan- 
. a spendthrift insures his ultimate 
not speaking of the inevitable in- 
s caused by modern warfare. Nor 
objecting to reasonable amounts 
justified foreign aid. But, there 
: a willingness to blindly spend for 
sake, a philosophy which teaches 
e willful and prodigal increase of the 
e ] il debt for the sake of placating voters, 
5 ( the pump,” is a justified eco- 
‘ nor procedure. To this writer such a 
se J y comes from minds either un- 
\ dmit basic economic laws, or from 
nd there may be both kinds repre- 
here), who would willfully lead our 
N fiscal chaos. 

tesmanship demands that our citi- 
z e faced with the facts. The Govern- 
es not make the money it spends— 
from the taxpayers. For those in 
ent to manipulate such funds for 
purposes, or refuse to acquaint the 
the coid hard facts of debt and 
is tragically short-sighted. Social 
» desirable, and some in our country 
\ 2 past due, but these are gains only 

V ed on sound economic principles. 
quarters the church has seen fit to 
5 ! dad further certain economic policies. 


f 


far as we know, has a responsible 
irt warned the Government against 
k t ral and spiritual implications of an 
¢ reasing national debt. If such a 
is out of place, then the economic 
vhich have been advocated in some 

( rcles are even more uncalled for. 
increase in salaries for the 
Congress and the judiciary are, 
e, long over due. We, as Christians, 
4 well express our approval of these 
res while, at the same time, telling our 
presen ives in Washington that 
has come when we should balance 
and start paying off our national 

aia 


ent 





a 





we 


believe to be both basically 
and also sound economics. 


is. WB 





The Effect of Mechanization on Sugar- 
Beet Production in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORAI 


THE SENATE OF THE U? 
Wednesday, March 30 


IN NITED § 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an articl 
recently printed in the Rocky Mountain 
News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper 
printed in Denver and circulated widely 
in Colorado and Wyoming. TI excel- 
lent article was written by Mr. Jame 
Daniel, the Washineton correspondent 
of the paper, who has had a most dis- 
tinguished journalistic career 


I should like to call >» attention 
my colleagues to the fact that althou 
much has been spent by various bure 
of the Government to 
development and progress seems that 
even many people here in Washington 
are not aware of the tremendous st1 


of 


h 
ih 


+ 
Llit 


ius 


Y 


It t} 


ides 


oeing made by the beet-sugar produce 
who are active in 20 or more of our 
States. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


No Ficures—Nosopy IN WASHINGTON KNowsS 
How MECHANIZATION Is AF! SUGAR- 
BEET PRODUCTION IN COLORADO 

(By Jame Daniel) 
WASHINGTON, March 24 A ser p in 


the Government’s Knowledge of the I 
industry which could lead to another “trap” 
for the Colorado and western r-beet - 


dustry cropped up here Thu \ 
A Rocky Mountain New eck of 


La- 
bor Department, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the Agriculture Department Sugar 
Branch showed: 

Nobody is keeping any figures on the 
mechanization of the sugar-beet indust 
MACHINE LABOR 
Now, standing alone, that may not sound 
very earth shaking. Everybody in Colorado 
certainly knows that the r-beet indus- 
try is rapidly getting rid of “stoop 


Better than 90 percent of the harvesting 
and possibly 30 or so percent of the spril 
thinning is now done by machine 

For the hand work that re s, labor is 
paid better than before, thus sharing in the 


economies of automation 


With this decrease in toil has ec 
community freedom from many of 
cial problems of migratory labor 
still migrant workers in the beet 


But they’re fewer and fewer every | 
the folks who used to do this ha 
breaking work are moving up in 
and economic scale. 


In fact, the sugar-beet industry is one 
place where there has been no outcry by la- 
bor unions that men were being replaced by 
machines. The men wanted to be re ced 

NO FIGURI 
All this ties in very closely with the 


Rocky Mountain News’ discovery here Thur 
day. 

Seeking national statist on the 
and speed of beet-sugar mec! 
News called the usual Government sources. 
At every turn the answer wa 


So! ry, 


extent 


1Zatior tne 


we're not keeping figure 
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Why an Oil Import Quota? 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI 
Tuesday, March 


> 
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VALTI 
F 
the a 
and th 
policy 
GEORG! 


rman of the 


GEORGE is 
tc 7ress 


n 


His own public 


But |! 


ymme 
mud 
te Maj 
JOHNSON 
Tuesday 


were 


y 


iit 
ment L 
industries 


y det 


iments re 


ter Dulles 
from 

yleum im Act itself x rnize sential defense m: also his way 
ited State terials ( r -parat in n apable ¢ 
trade was estab- ine on matters 

ited Siat li 1954 extension of crats who clamor 
Qu would the act amendment would make dependent, democratic foreig 
based on United = effe policy. thus now much more likely to 
gures for the e Also, bec want, to the discomfiture 
re the problem and the administration. 
be the proven uns This is not to say that GrEorcr: 

have been made 


responsible Democratic leaders 
solution within 


act like spoiled children where f 
efforts, imports have taken a larger and Cy meerned. But the close 
larger share of the United States market. and mutually confident relations! 

The executive branch of government has 4 bipartisan foreign policy demand 
nount . : studied the problem and urged restraint nec- badly eroded. And it is not rd 

Question. What is the basis for the 10- Gcary to the health and security of the Within the last few weeks, G 
percent limitation? Nation. Imports not been restrained saved the administration's ba 

Answer. Experience. During 6-year and it is n »w clear that only the Congress only two really important isue: 
period 1946 through 1951 total petroleum im- can provide an assured solution in the in- fore this session of Congress. 
averaged 10 percent of United States  terests of national welfare and security. $20 tax cut—GEoRGE’s opp 
consumption, and residual imports were also J compromise Senate bill killed 
10 percent of residual umption. other was the Formosa resoluti 
How about the quota GEORGE saved by a single, movil 
? when the administration was he 
really bad trouble on the issu 

Consider the way GEORGE was rev 
all this bacon-saving. He was not 
before the Yalta documents, osten 
sified, were sent to his committ 
has been around Washington for a1 
and he was quite aware that this | 
way of making public the juicier 
of the documents. He theref 
refused to receive them. After thi 
the State Department passed the d 
under the counter to one news} 
this was then used as an excuse f 
release. 

If this was not a sleazy, sleig! 
performance, it certainly manag 
like one. Meanwhile, a third imp 
is about to come before the Sen 
ministration’s reciprocal trade 
Opposition to this program is fer 
the administration’s bacon can 
only be saved this time if Grorc: 
to fight, bleed, and die forit. Sir 
ness of the Yalta papers, he is nat 
less likely to do so. 

But the worst aspect of the 
blooper on the Yalta papers is 
One way or another, the Forn 
which has the most dangerous d 
litical implications, looks like it i 
a head very soon. And this is the 
chosen for the State Department 
what the Democrats unanimous]} 
a sleazy political trick, thus inviting ' 
play politics with foreign policy 
turn. 

Finally, it is genera agreed 
Yalta papers will not be of any re 
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benefit to the Republicans, even th 


adavatr 


genuine ¢ 


pro} 

without cons 

I in 
springs 
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g a complet 
of high policy 
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this congressional 
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am 1eans of solving of S¢ 
impor have 
Continuing effort 
period to finda 
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rotal petroleum imports would be the industry. 


about 300,0 barrels daily from 
level Unnecessary Middle and Far 
add up to about this 


t 
0 is c 
t imports alone 


dl 


have 
the 


ports 


col 
1estion on re- 
sidual fuel oil‘ 

Answer. The domestic industry has always 
supplied most of the 1,500,000-barrel daily 
demand for residual fuel oil, and can con- 
tinue to do The 10-percent residual im- 
port quota would be much more realistic 
and practical than the 5-percent li ation 
in the 1953 Simpson bill. The quota would 
not only be doubled, but fuel-oil imports 
for vessels would be permitted in addition. 

Question. Is there a precedent for 
quota system? 

Answer. Yes. Import quotas 
ing used by our Government 


Yalta Release—What Purpose? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the following col- 
umn by Mr. Stewart Alsop, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 25, and the col- 
umn by Mr. Drew Middleton, which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 23: 
MATTER OF FACT 

(By Stewart Alsop) 

It is clear by now that the way the Yalta 
papers were released amounts to the biggest 
bit of plain boobery committed in Washing- 
ton for a very long time. 

Consider the results. This country’s best 
friend abroad, Sir Winston Churchill, has 
been angered. Opinion throughout the 
world, especially in Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, has been alienated at a most critical 
moment. The Soviets have been presented 
with fine grist for their propaganda mill. 

It might still be argued that this trouble 
abroad is not too high a price to pay for a 
useful object lesson from the past. But the 
reaction at home is really more significant 


al 


so. 


yriit 
rit 


the 


are now be- 
on a number 
of commodities such as cotton, sugar, cattle, 
fi wheat, etc. In fact, quotas on 
oil imports were in effect from December 
1939, to January 1943, and again in 1951-52. 

Questi Would quotas conflict with our 
trade agreements program? 

Answer. No. The escape clause provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act specifically pro- 
vides that quotas may be established to pre- 
vent injury to domestic industries. The 
oil-import quota would merely implement 
this principle. 

Quest Would such a quota mean 
Federal control of the domestic oil industry? 
Answer. Absolutely not. The Federal 
Government has always controlled foreign 
trade by quotas and tariffs. This has never 
involved or led to Federal control of do- 
mestic industries. The law would merely 
limit just like Texas and other 
St set allowables on domestic supply 
but with much less difficulty. 

Question. Is the quota preferable to other 
types of import legislation? 

Answer. Yes, for several reasons: 


Quotas would not disrupt 


h cigars, 


mn 


SENATOR GEORGE AND YALTA 


ion 


m te 
imports, 


ites 


1] 
1ly 


the present 


trade agreements program. 
Oil import quotas, unlike tarif would 
allow both oil importers and domestic pro- 
ducers to share in future domestic market 
growth. 
Flexible imp quotas wi 
Government to re nize 


yi 


Lil s, 


rt 17 erry i 5 
id permit our 


Western Hemi- 


than the reaction abroad. Almost to a man 
the Democrats in the Senate deeply resent 
not so much the fact that the papers were 
released, as the way they were released. And 
if we are to have any foreign policy at all, 
after all, the State Department has got to 
work wit D ratic majority. 


h the mm 


d 


Oo 


occasionally 


show the 


late 


Roosevelt in an unlovely light 
irony of the whole sorry business 
mystery remains—how Secretary Du 
has wisely gone to great lengths t 
good relations with Senator G! 


c 


1 
yu 


ins 


Ape 


91 
yu 


ly 


t 


rd 


hier 


? 


It 


Pp 








ce 
ease 


the Yalta papers for the 1954 
messy business to 


allowed this 


1 Cures Unirep STATES ON YALTA 


4¥S PUBLICATION OF PAPERS WAS 
fELY"—VANDALS SMEAR ROOSEVELT 


(By Drew Middleton) 
I on, March 22.—The United States 
nent changed its mind over the “un- 
ublics f the Yalta conference 
ts, Prime Minister Churchill told the 
f Comr today. 

British Government was informed 
af ll that the administration in Wash- 
ided not to publish its record 
power meeting, Sir Winston said. 

later “we were told publication 

be resisted any longer,’’ he added. 

neern of both the Conservative and 

I Members of Parliament over the publi- 

; the Yalta papers was emphasized 

ies of astonishment and dismay that 
Sir Winston’s statement. 


cation o 





I view of Government and opposition 

the release of the papers may 

a mee x between the Soviet Union 

Western powers. By giving the Rus- 

pretext to make the proposed meet- 

form for their propaganda, publica- 

Yalta documents may impede any 

ress toward a relaxation of the ten- 

ween the East and West, these sources 
BRITISH PUBLICATION OPPOSED 

E opinion in the highest circles fs 

x d to the publication by this country 

rd of the Yalta meeting. These 

re critical of the United States plans 

release the minutes of the Potsdam and 

conferences. 
Where will publication end?” a senior 
Br official inquired today. 
W t the Republicans now ask for the 
Yr of the secret sessions of the Council 





inisters since the war and, if 
e provide no ammunition, for the min- 
te f all other meetings we have held with 
yr even among ourselves? 
lly believe in Washington that 
ates can negotiate with any 
successfully if everything said in 
meetings to be thrown open to 
the source added. 
sh policy, as put forward by one 
Nation’s most respected statesmen is: 
nts secretly arrived at. 
W ton’s distaste for the whole affair, 
anyone in the Commons, was 
d by news that the words, ‘‘traitor 
had been scrawled across the base 
tue President Roosevelt in 


k ans or 
rea 
the United St 


is 


Ope vené 


+ 
Oo 


é of 
Grosvenor Square. 
I ting was in red oxide paint and, 
to an official of the Ministry of 
may do “irreparable”? harm. 
tue was erected as a memorial to 
elt “as a great war leader, a great man 
and a great citizen of the world.” 
nveiled by Mrs. Roosevelt in April 
he presence of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, the present Queen mother. 
At the time of the Yalta Conference 
ubted the wisdom of Roosevelt's 
nd he does toda But these doubts 
itweigh in his mind the debt of 
> owed to Roosevelt for his help in 
1941, 
h there is much criticism of the 
of the Yalta documents there is 
Roosevelt in this country. ‘he de- 
rf statue introduced a not of 
hatred that is alien to public opinion 


ry r 


ld 
Se 
vy. 


( . 2 


the 


Prime Minister gave the Commons a 
account of the exchanges between 
os f Thment and the administration in 
Wa: 7ton about the Yalta documents. 
gan last summer when the British 
rmed of the administrat “wish” 





ion’s 


to publish papers relating to the bie power 
conferences at Yalta and Potsdam and the 
United States-British meeting at Malta that 


preceded the Yalta conference 
GALLEY PROOFS 
The British received galley proofs of 


SENT TO BRITISH 


the 

Yalta documents in December. But Win- 
eton said sharply it was not the duty of the 
British Prime Minister or his Foreign Secre- 
tary to read through such & “vast an I 
of material about the past 

“I was consulted On a iew p of detail,” 
Sir Winston conceded 

Sir Anthony Eden, the fore secretary 


with the Prime Minister's agreement sent a 
message to Washington “dep: ul 





eral grounds detailed re ( imp t 
international documents be ed so 
soon after the event.” 

The foreign secretary told Se of 
State Dulles January 12 that while he didn 
suggest the abandonment of publication he 
thought it “most undesirabie at present,” 
the Prime Minister added 

“On March 11 the U ed States Govern- 
ment informed us they had decided not to 
publish,” Sir Winston cont ed “But on 


March 15 we were told pu ation could not 


be resisted any longer. Twenty-four hours 
later it occurred.” 
The British Government has not decided 


whether to publish it own reports ¢ 





plenary meetings and the f ign minist 
conferences at Yalta, Sir Wi) decla 
These reports are being carefully examined to 
see whether publication is nec¢ ry, he 
added 

The Prime Minister said that, although 
in his opinion the Brit represent - 


that is he and Sir Anthony ame out of 
Yalta report “very well,” this did not alter 








conviction that publicati was until 
Taxed by a Laborite m ber about a - 
mark attributed to him the ¢ mer! 





to the effect that he did not like 
Sir Winston said he did 
having made any such rem: 











must have been completely out of : 

Anyone who cares to read the do ts 
can see “how again and again I fou r 
the interests and rizhts of Poland at Yalta 
and Potsdam,” Sir Winston asserted 

Clement R. Attlee, Opposition leader, ask- 
ed Sir Winston to negotiate an agreement 
with the United States to prevent the re- 
lease of documents on future inter? onal 
meetings. 

Sir Winston replied that the Yalta docu- 
ments might have been flue by c- 
cidental circumstance: and their 1 > 


should not be judged as de 
States policy. 

Other ministers and senior c servant 
fear the United States Gove nent, at the 
request of the Republican right-wing Sen- 


ators, will continue tc 
international conference 
as a result, the prospect 
Soviet Union or any so! 
matic negotiation will 





The Honorable Herbert H. Lehman 


EXTENSION 


KON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


F REMARKS 


155 


Wednesday, March 30, ts 
Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr 


Speaker, I want to join in the many good 
wishes and tributes to the junior Senator 


from New York. Hereert H. LEHMAN, in 
the celebration of his 77th birthday. I 


mention this with particular pride be- 
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uw 
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e Senator I 








Ci EHMAN a « 
Washington in the second I 
&lst Conert to serve the peo} of N 
York We took our vath of off 
same day. 
Senator LEHMAN is one of t 
active Members of the S te 
has brought to that hono 
vast experiences and the n 
Plishments he achieved as ( 
the State of New York. T} ( 
the 10th Congressional D ( 
York join me in paying him 
and in wishing him God's b 
the years ahead 
I include a tribute to Se1 
which appeared in an ed 
New York Times of March 28. 1 
OvuR OWN JUNIOR SEN 
New York State's junior & 
strict accuracy he has t be 
77th birthday tod I \ 
< ued energy after s n 
service to the public, the je ¢ 
seem out of place. HERBERT H 
earning a Distinguished Ser h 
far back as the First World Wa whe 
had charge of procurement f 
can Expeditionary I ces; he w 
tenant Governor of this State i¢ 
Governor; he carried on the v 
of the United Nations Relief } 
tation Administration dur ‘ 
Second World War: he h bee 
since 1950, always to be cot 
a good cause or a good pri! € c 
fense; he has been a successf l 
whose use of his success has bee ‘ 
community. 
Senator LEHMAN would be 
bered if he had only a ha ‘ ( 
of his career on the record By 
isfaction to believe we as t 
at 77 his work is not nearly d We 
power and credit to youth t 
as perhaps no other natio1 ever « 
But we need the mature m i 1 
often goes on growing afte the t 
berun to weaken and slow ad We 1 
elder statesmen, and we ar 
have an outstanding one in i 
Senator 
Kecnotes 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE> 
Monday, March 28, 1! 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, unce 
to extend my remarks in the | Oo! 
should like to include my ! 


i 


on the subject of the estat 
a Department of Peace in 
Government: 
KEENOT 
(By Representative Eu! 
Washington is beginr tor 
St en new job in the W! 
Secretary of Peace which re] 
step forward for an idea k 
West Virginians in the C 
In fact, the idea for a C 
cial whose n concer! if 
of disarmament through 
thu the improvement of ti 
world peace is being called 
here the We Vil an | 


olumn, Keenotes, 





for March ¥, 23 


the Fe 
TH I 
} 
‘ Ba 
H 
esent 
¢ 
Y r 
eve 
¢ 
e ¢ é 
e ¢ 





CONGRE 


the establishmer 
( qual with 
Federal Govern 


nece ary 


to do that 


tl 


e 
uld 
e 


r, bill 


m Members ¢ 


tribute 


} whose Forei, 

n (FOA) i 
June 30 

by the President t 
the House with a 

to work with the National 
th tate Department, and 
{ broad 
ld disarma- 


ed 
ir, has been 
the Special 


uppt 
this ye 


» one 


f 
of 
ts in White 
snment 


incil 


nt po 


1 ¢ 
] ol 


> dey 


d t 


opm + 


») Wor 


the plan, the President 
, despite the huge drain on 
mies of all the nations of the world 

t of the cold-war arms race, neither 
our allies could consider disarming 

the Communist countries, with 
ressive tendencies, continue to build 
th. So it is a question of trying to 
is on which we and they can stop 
obliteration of mankind. 
reason to think that 
such a goal. In fact, all the 
points in the other direction. But 
l the more reason why every effort 
should made—and no effort should be 
yared——to try to bring about a climate in 
which world peace can exist. 

The job set up by the President and given 
to Mr en is a good step in a hopeful 
direction We wish him the best of luck, 
for the very obvious reason that if he accom- 
en a tiny part of the set out 
job, we all will be a mite safer. 


race to atomic 


There is no we are 


lose to 


Ty if 
idence 
all 


pe 


iat 1 


Stas 


plishes e\ goal 

flor the 

no greater goal for mankind than 

the achievement of an enduring peace. Like 

it is extremely difficult to 
Nevertheless, with God’s help, we 

and, furthermore, we must. 


There is 


all great goals, 
reach 


Can, 


State Soldiers’ Homes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHU 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
veaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
communication: 
[ONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
HomME, CHELSEA 50, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 


March 28, 


SETTS 
IN 


Cy 
—} 


POLDIERS 


T9930. 
ITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
> Office Building, 
Washington, D 
»NGRESSWOMAN ROGERS 
aware, certain States are con- 
templating the establishment of soldiers’ 
homes by segregating veterans within the 
confines of already existing institutions and 
denoting those sections as State soldiers’ 
homes. The National Association of State 
V rans’ Homes is strongly opposed to such 


C. 
Drar C As you no 


doubt are 


Fort 


effor which suggest the implication that 

such action is predicated on desire and in- 

tention for collection of Federal reimburse- 

ment of $700 per annum grant per veteran. 

re yw excerpts from communica- 

us directors of State vet- 
regarding the matter: 

‘onsin: “Veterans and de- 

be preferred, not classified 

public. Separate institu- 

for qualification to obtain 

‘Veterans’ homes 

any other State 

should be 


oldiers’ 


activity, leral ions 
up to limit Federa 


home is a sep 


set unless 
irate entity 

ivor of using part 

receive Federal 

North ikota: “‘Preferred vete 
; must be maintained.” 

tt, Connecticut “Veter: 

pendent hould alv ; be pref 

integrated with other activities 

Schmitz, Indiana: “Such a plan should 
not be put int A 
Arnold, Vermont: “Opposes establishment 
soldiers’ by segregating certain parts 
other State institutions to enable them 
to be el 1 funds.” 

Nillia land: “Veterans’ homes 
should be nd apart from any other 
State institution or 
establ 

Lange, South “Opposes any effort 
designe lidate mental-health homes 
with State soldiers‘ homes; they should be 
distinctly separate institutions.” 

Berry, Holyoke, Mass.: ‘‘Does not favor con- 
solidation with mental health; in of 
committee’s stand.” 

Crowell, New Hampshire: “In favor 
stand taken by legislative committee.” 

Quigley, Chelsea, Mass.: ‘In favor of legis- 
lative committee stand.” 

Lindell, Oklahoma: “Against mental 
health department or other ruling body hav- 
ing administrative ity over proposed 
setup. Veteran patients should be kept to- 
gether insofar as reasonable or possible.” 

Miner, “Believe 
snould to prevent 
tion.” 

Dunmire, lifornia: “Intent 
statutes granting Federal aid to 
Territorial hom would be violated 
eral-aid payments were m: 


and de- 


dad and not 


ins 
errc 


operation 


of 


of 


h 1A 
nome 


epara 
owned and 


hment.” 


ope 


Dakota: 


dtoc 


lavor 


of 


autn 


legislation 
this 


yebrask 
be introduced ac- 
of Federal 
State and 
if Fed- 
de under such cir- 
cumstance 

Reeves, Orting, Wash.: “I 
be a dishonest stretch of 
to apply the name 
lated wings of ment 

McCrosson, New 
veteran is taken 
where; and Fed 
tended.” 

As you will note from the above, with the 
exception of the last, directors are uni- 
formly in agreen payments should 
be restricted to ites which have 
complied with the law in establishing sepa- 
rate institutions for of veterans who 
have had wartime the United 
States Armed Forces. 

I would appreciate the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter further with you at your 
convenience, we feel that a very serious 
problem is posed which may jeopardize the 
rights of those which have already 
established State soldiers’ homes for the care 
of their veteran population. 

Yours very truly, 
Gen: WrtLiaM J. KEVILLE, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Sol- 
Home in Massachusetts 
(Chelsea), Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, National Association 


of State Veterans’ Homes. 


think it would 
the imagination 
ans’ homes to iso- 


of veter 
al institutions. 
Jersey: “So long as 
care it doesn’t 
ral allotment should 


the 
matter 
be ex- 


e 
Ol, 


all 
all 
that 


St 


the care 


with 


service 


as 


States 


diers’ 
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Realistic Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 


Wednesday, March 30, 19 
ROOSEVELT. Mr. 


x, 
NI. 


Qa, 
pe 


have today introduced an omnibu 


security bill, which would eliminat 
of the inequities which now ex 
the law. 

Specifically it would provide a 
whereby the States could combat 
verse effect which our increa 
living has had upon the recip 
public assistance—the aged, the 
dependent children, and the p! 
handicapped. It would allow 
to raise the maximum amount of 


ance now paid to persons on pul 


sistance to $100 per month per gq 
recipient. 
by means of a change in the 
Federal matching formula, by p1 
for larger Federal payments to t! 
with low per capita incomes, and 
payments to the higher incomes 
It would not decrease the amount 
the States now receive. 


This would be a¢écom 


)2 


This bill also embodies the pro. 
of H. R. 2993 and H. R. 2994, the 


which I introduced earlier in 


sion, and combines them togeth¢ 


the above provisions in 1 bill 
1ibus bill also includes provi 
reduce the retirement age fo! 
from 65 to 60 and eliminates the 
benefits by parents and widow 
remarriage, under the old-age 


vivors insurance benefits portion 


act. It provides for benefits fo1 


mothers of minor children prior 


age of retirement. Finally, it 
a means whereby a widow who 


\ 


son of the fact that she has had t 


na } 
Na fi 


care of her minor children a 
sequently, become so separated f 
labor market that she could 
gainful employment, may now 
aid prior to attainment of the 
ment age. 

This omnibus bill also give 
istic and practical assistance t 
cipients of public assistance. 

It would give the aged, net 
physically handicapped the right 
up to $50 per month, the same 
which the blind are now 
earn. It would also allow the ne 
dependent children who are 1 
aid to earn up to $30 per month 


rY) 


the present law they can earn n 


I feel such a change would en 
these children to learn the valu 
free-enterprise system, learn tl 


permi 


of money, and help to teach them 


come useful members of society 

It provides that the recipient 
aid may own a home with a valu 
up to $5,000. That there may bi 


position of a lien upon such h 


any other recovery provision, as } 


dition to receiving aid. It woul 
nate practices whereby the pul 


1 








of certain States are used to 
iections from recipients’ rela- 
Prohibit the States from making 
names of those persons receiv- 
nee, and provide that the value 
United States surplus food made 
such persons would not be 
from the aid for which the re- 

uld otherwise be eligible. 
| e of the uneven residence re- 
its of the different States, and 
interfering with the rights of 
this bill provides for the di- 
navment of the Federal portion of 
to those individuals who meet 
equirements for State aid except 

sidence requirements. 


e to 





Cincrama Scores Diplomatic Victories 
in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


M FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 


Speaker, the cooperation of several Gov- 
f nt agencies and a public-spirited 
Am n motion-picture corporation 
have recently made notable contributions 

United States foreign policy in the 
} East. This story should be of par- 


fy 


di 


interest to the Congress because 
trates how this Government’s rep- 
itives overseas can make a direct 


appeal to people—rather than just to 


Government—in many parts of 
world. 
year the Communists planned a 


r propaganda effort for the Inter- 
onal Trade Fair at Damascus, Syria. 
poured millions of rubles into an 
laborate exhibit and shipped in train- 
is of the best products of the Soviet 





1. It was estimated that they spent 
equivalent of $500,000. 
ir the full story of our participation 
the Damascus fair, I quote a letter 
om the then Assistant Secretary of 





tate, Henry A. Byroade: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 10, 1955. 
DeaR M Bo.ton: This letter is written 
Tes} > to your request for details con- 
effectiveness of the United States 
nent’s exhibit at the recent Interna- 
Trade Fair at Damascus, Syria. Our 
you recall, was the production “This 
Cinerama” which had previously been 
wn only in a few theaters in the United 
C ind whose first overseas demonstra- 
ide possible by Mr. S. H. Fabian, 
of the Cinerama Corp. I am 
be able to report that Cinerama was 
nding success at the Damascus Fair 
ie overwhelming efforts of the 
Union and the Communist bloc to 
the fair with its massive displays 

both cultural and economic. 
United States Government has not 
y in the past taken an active part 
rs, and at the outset last winter 
med little likelihood that we would 
® to participate as a government, due 
re budgetary limitations. Our Em- 
i to us last February, however, 


ea v 
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that United States participation might well 
prove to be the single most justifiable public 
relations investment the United States could 
make in Syria in 1954, and that failure t 
participate would be interpreted as evidence 
of American indifference toward Syria and 
the entire Arab world 
We knew that the C 
attempt a costly and ny i I 
exhibits and that the fair would be a prop- 
aganda battle between East and West 





Therefore when the use of Cinerama wa 
made available to us, alor with its equip- 
ment and technicians, the nec ary fu d 
were somehow found by pooling the re- 


of several Government I 
Particular thanks are also due to Ma 
Arthur G. Trudeau I 
their splendid cooperation in getti 
Cinerama equipment out to Damascus in 
time for its installation for the opening of 
the fair on September 3 

The hard work and dé 
the United States Information Service staff 
at Damascus have alreac 
mendation for their part in 


sources 


and 





votion to duty of 








success of Cinerama. | to cite 
a few illustrative examples of t impact 
which this revolutionary technique made in 
its first overseas showing. By September 10 
the following report had been received 
“Success of Cinerama greatly beyond 


original expectations 

“USIS has been under state of siege for 
over week with thousands attempting ob- 
tain tickets. To preserve building it became 
necessary shift ticket booths to regular 
cinemas. De<inands of gover: 


ment 
imen OMCclais 


and private organizations have made it dif- 
ficult to hola even 750 out of daily 4,000 for 
theater distribution. Crowd of 2,000 or 
more line up at each theater in hopes ob- 
taining 1 of i90 tickets given there 
“Pressure of crowds even greater at Cin- 


erama theater, despite continued publicity 
that admission is by ticket only. Squad of 
30 policemen proved wholly un: control 
crowds attempting to swarmin. USIS final- 
ly arranged for squad of military police- 
men who now maintaining order despite fact 
up to 2,000 persons stand outside walls and 
hang from eucalyptus trees to see upper half 
of screen only. One-inch steel 
around entrances bent 
are being replaced by heavier rail: 

“Some tickets are being scalped for as 
much as 10 Syrian pounds, more 
York price. 

“Newspapers continually arrival 
personnages from all over Arab world and 
Europe who came primarily to see Cinerama 

“Embassy and USIS officers and their wives 
continually beseeched for tickets whenever 
and wherever they appear in public 

“Syrian Prime Minister who missed of 
opening attending tonight’s show with fam- 
ily. Delegation of 100 newspapermen from 
Lebanon attended last Aleppo Bank 
has chartered 3 buses to bring all employees 
for Cinerama showing tisements in 
cities of Northern Syria ng citizens 
there to send self-stamped pe for Cin- 
erama tickets has resulted in deluge of 
mail—up to 1,000 letters a day. 


a 





ible 


guardrails 


wire and 


like solder 





ficial 











“Streets rife with rumor that C sts 
will attempt to stop Cinerama by sa ye 

“Communists only line tl far is that 
Xinerama is ‘unfair competition.’ ” 

From a small Arab principality some 1,000 
miles away came the report at local mer- 
chants who visited the f: this to say 





I “In Syria 
display were 


referring to the Communist ¢ 
the Americans with a small 
nevertheless able to show the superiority of 
American industry and technical know-how.” 
An Associated Press dispatch, was picked 
up by the New Times of Burma on October 4. 
It read as follows: 
ne Damascus showing of 


Fair 


er % the Arat 


The special 
Cinerama, a wide-scr 








yor 
J1n an f 
world, was due to close o1 € : 
mad scramble for free ticke 
hit 
“The United States Informat Service 
(USIS) showed new m e te 
outdoor theatre, and it outdrew | ri - 
Sia’s elaborate pavillion at the 4-we Inter- 
national Fair 
“Only the Communists seemed relic ! 
that Cinerama was endi 
from all over Syria and from Le 
Jordan Joined in a last panicky 1 
ticke 
“During Cinerama’s run, the USI ff n 
Damascus had to lock its door t * 
crowds out, even though no ticke were 
passed out there Crowds secre 
tickets tore down booths outside the 1 
ofhce 
“Local movie houses were then e1 ted to 


handle the distribution. Once 2,000 per 
trying to get 100 ticket ripped down the 
marble facade of a theatre box 


“Black market scalpers peddled Cinerama 
tickets for 10 Syrian pounds ($3.5 € 
and a gang was caught printing coun 
“The big USIS theatre at the fair ted 4,( 
but as the closing date neared, more and 
more people stormed the gate rt 
climbed trees and perched on buildi to 
glimpse the new type movie: 

“Many people assumed that Ame } 
town had an inside track on getting Ke 
and tried every form of per 2 3 1 


bribery to threats to pry s« l 

“Except for Cinerama, the Dan I 
Fair was dominated by vast exhibits from the 
Soviet Union, Red China, and other Iron 
Curtain countries. The Soviet added a free 
showing of Russian films to their exhibit to 
compete with Cinerama But 


me 


t) , 
Lhe l 








was flat. There were no tricky sound Peo- 
ple stayed away in drove 
“NYET 

“Meanwhile, 2 statues, 1 of Sta e 
other of Lenin, which were to ! e gr i 
the Soviet pavilion at the Dan Int - 
national Fair, were sent home tod in- 
used 

“Fair authorities said it was be ist fa 
money dispute 

“Svrian architects asked 2,000 \ n 
pounds to erect the 2 20-feet } ) 

The Soviet Embassy here : : 

“There the matter—and the statues— 
rested until the fair closed at mid ht n 
Friday. 

“But Soviet officials said Russia {fs v g 
to attend next year’s fair. So did the other 
25 participating countries.” 

Finally, I am sure you will be interested 
to know that the United State is J - 


pating in a second International Trade Fair 





in Asia this year. Cinerama was selected for 
exhibition in the States p lion at 
the fair in Bangkok, Thailand, which opened 
on December 7. Our Ambassad t e- 
ported. that tremendous interest is being 
shown by the people of Thai 1. Re 

for tickets have been much greater t 
1,700-showing capacity, and considerat ‘ 
being given to extending the W er 
the fair’s closing date. 

This account wili, I think, give y ea 
of the great potential value attaching to 
American representation at internati 
trade fairs The President's Er f I d 
for International Affairs (Public Law € = 
which the Congress established last immer, 
will help to insure the effectivens ( dadi- 
tional United States exhibits throughout the 
world. I hope that sufficient funds will con- 
tinue to be made available in the future for 
this program which seeks not only to pro- 
mote American overseas trade but also to 


demonstrate the dynamism of 
ventive and industrial genius. 
Sincerely your 


HENRY A. I 





A226 


Later, in December, the United States 
Information Agency presented Cinerama 
again, this time at the fair in Bangkok, 
Thailand. The Communists were so in- 
furiated they withdrew their own ex- 
hibit. The repeat performance was 
again a standing-room-only attraction. 
According to Life magazine: 

The big show-stopper was Cinerama, which 
packed the 2 000-seat open-air theater twice 
nightly, and delighting the audi- 
ences. 


The Agency had to hold Cinerama over 
2 weeks in Bangkok to satisfy the im- 
portant customers who could not attend 
the showings originally scheduled. 

Bangkok newspapers began receiving 
letters, obviously Communist-inspired, 
condemning the show as a “tedious 
event” and claiming that the film was 
only “‘an inferior imitation of a 15-year- 
old Soviet cine invention.” Further, said 
these letters, “this pirated device was 
tried out unsuccessfully at the Darmascus 
Fair where the reactionary local govern- 
ment forced the masses to attend.” 

That statement drew nothing but 
laughter from the Thais. 

The people of this country owe a real 
debt to the men and women of vision in 
the Department of State, the United 
States Information Agency, the Defense 
Department, and to S. H. Fabian, presi- 
dent of the Cinerama Corp., for making 
the story of America live in the minds of 
our friends in the Near East. These peo- 
ple in the Near East saw the truthful 
account of the fruits of freedom and the 
truth overwhelmed the lies of interna- 
tional communism. 


scaring 


Our Military Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, this body will soon be called upon 
to make appropriations for the Defense 
Department, which is charged with the 
defense and security of our Nation. It 
is now 14 years since the outbreak of 
World War II and 5 years since the ini- 
tiation of the Korean hostilities, and we 
are still faced with the problem of de- 
fending ourselves from outside aggres- 
sors aS well as endeavoring to maintain 
peace throughout the world. 

In many ways today, security is largely 
a matter of comparative military pre- 
paredness. Our opponents, it is apparent, 
plan to maintain a tyrannical military 
garrison for years to come and accord- 
ingly we too should have in readiness 
a larger and stronger military force in 
spite of the fact that such a situation 
runs Strictly against the current of nor- 
mal American life and traditions. 


Based on the present abilities of air- 
craft, the distance between the United 
States and Europe is only 5 hours flying 
time; and between the United States and 
Asia about 8 hours. In reality, the dis- 
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tances of 3,000 and 5,000 miles of ocean 
respectively have materially changed 
and with this alteration, our security. 
We are playing for the highest stakes 
ever in the history of our country; the 
security of our own Nation and protec- 
tion from outside aggression. The con- 
cept of security includes not only the 
strength to enforce peace, but readiness 
for war if necessary. The degree of this 
security depends upon our state of mili- 
tary preparedness, We need to be ready 
in hours, instead of months, with mil- 
lions of men, the world around. 

Shortly after the present administra- 
tion took office and the first appropria- 
tion bills were presented to this body 
following the submission of a new 
budget, we began to hear much of the 
New Look so far as the defense of our 
country was concerned. We were told 
that with the advent of the atomic age 
and with new and more horrible weap- 
ons, we would be able to buy more de- 
fense and security for less money. We 
were asked to believe that through some 
mysterious formula recently devised, this 
country depending primarily on air- 
power and atomic and nuclear weapons, 
could deal successfully with an enemy 
which also possessed the same type 
weapons, but with a numerically superior 
air force with tremendous numbers of 
ground troops. The cuts made in the 
budget for the Air Force for fiscal year 
1954 were restored for the fiscal year 
1955; but not so with the Army. The 
funds provided for the Department of 
the Army have not been adequate in 
spite of the fact that we may have to 
deal with a massive enemy army well 
equipped and well supplied with man- 
power from satellite countries. 

In order that the Members of this body 
will have first-hand knowledge of the ef- 
fect of the cuts made by the present ad- 
ministration in the budget for the De- 
partment of Army, I wish to insert at 
this point a quote from a letter I have 
just received from a young man who was 
commanding a rifle company in the in- 
fantry battalion I commanded during 
World War II. This individual holds 
the Silver Star and the French Croix de 
Guerre with palm for gallantry in ac- 
tion. He was one of the finest and 
brightest men I have had the pleasure of 
knowing. At the moment he is a civil- 
ian employee of our Government and is 
assigned to a post located on one of our 
Pacific Island outposts. He writes as 
follows: 

I took my first break since coming over 
here when I took 2 weeks’ active duty with 
the * * * regimental combat team. I have 
a long story to tell. At the present they 
are the only combat troops on this island 
other than the Air Force. I worked with 
the S-3 and was told by the commanding 
officer to check any and everything. So I 
did. Boy, am I glad I did not stay in the 
Army. It is rough. Under present condi- 
tions, they are virtually running a cadre 
operation. The officers and NCO’s are good, 
but the turnover of EM is so rapid that it is 
more like a replacement training center than 
unit training. The effect of the Army man- 
power cuts are quite apparent here and the 
regimental combat team was recently placed 
on a reduced strength T/O, 

Mind you now, this is supposedly an ad- 
vance outpost of the United States and the 
only combat troops here are ordered to op- 


Ma re} of) 
erate on & reduced strength T’/O. 1 
funny business starts again, you y 
the same situation that the Army h 
inally when the Korean fracas started , 
the * * * Division was in Fort Lewis y, 
phantom battalions and had to prac: 
ing off the fantail of the ship on t 
over. 

In addition, administrative req 
have more than trebled in the money 
drive. Such reports as mess report 
conservation, etc., must be made 
all of this is being done on the officer 
NCO’s own time. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the situation as :: 
exists today on one little island in the 
Pacific which is supposed to be an oy. 
post of our defense efforts. I sincerely 
hope that when appropriations for f:. 
cal year 1956 for the Department of pe. 
fense and more in particular for tho 
Department of the Army are considereq 
by this body in the near future, thay 
each and every Member of this body wij! 
remember what this young man has 
written to me. 


The Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the REcorp an editorial 
entitled, “The Champions!” from the 
McKeesport Daily News in recognition 
of the great achievement of the Mc- 
Keesport High School basketball team in 
winning the Pennsylvania State cham- 
pionship at Philadelphia last Saturday 
night. 

The splendid play of the Tigers 
brought the first Pennsylvania Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association Class A 
championship to McKeesport in 3 
years. I think it will be of interest t 
some of the members to know that the 
only other McKeesport team to win this 
State championship—the team of 192l— 
was captained by my late husband, 
Congressman Frank Buchanan. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CHAMPIONS 

Gene Danko is a young man, 6 feet 1 inch 
in height, who ranks 20th in his class 
approximately 700 seniors at McKeesport 
High School and who scored 8 points agains 
Chester Saturday night. His father teaches 
at vocational school and Gene has ambitions 
to become an engineer. 

Tom Markovich, who tops Gene in height 
by 2 inches, and serves as cocaptain WA 
him of the McKeesport Tigers, had some 
trouble Saturday night, although he did 5" 
15 points for his team. He had 4 fouls : 
on him when he was taken cut in the seco! 
quarter. With 4 minutes and 11 second 
go, he returned and got the 3-pointer (3! 
goal and foul shot) which turned the gal 
into victory. , 

Stu Heller is the tallest Tiger, measuring” 
feet and 5 inches. He was the high-! 
man with 19 Saturday. He's the happ) 
lucky type and he’s relatively new to 
Keesport, having come here with his pé 


i 
8 

) 
e 








nier. Playing center, he’s been up 
all season. 

ikin plays at a guard position, his 

l-inch height enabling him to 

pposition plays with regularity 

tudent and has hopes of enroll- 

r at the University of West 











ha Shample, measuring 5 feet 11 
the shortest of the Tigers in a 
ints. And he’s the only junior 
rmed Saturday night. He’s been 
ker, the fellow who begins the 
terns. He got four points for 
nst Chester and he'll be back, 
round which next year’s team 

( Kr ck, 6 feet 2 inches, is the 
n—the one who goes in at any 
nd holds things firm. He went 
rkovich Saturday night and played 

( P. “Neenie” Campbell, the coach, 

it was all over Saturday night, 

ldn't take another game like that. 

i hand at the basketball business, 

1 an all-American performer in his 

days at Homestead. He played 

Slippery Rock and he’s been 

to the State title since taking over 
rt assignment 12 years agi 

> nine other young men in the 

10 went to Philadelphia, all adept 

me and they share in the glory. 

\ f them will be seen on the team next 
they are—the championship Ti- 
best high-school basketbal]] team 

yvivania and, perhaps, in all the 
What more can we say to them than 

You've given us our biggest thrill in years 

We'! proud we're almost bursting. This 





Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose a 
tion adopted unanimously by the 

ioners of the city of Passaic, 
urging the enactment of legislation 
providing for a 10-percent salary in- 
for our postal employees. I con- 
cur in these sentiments and urge that 
the Congress provide an adequate wage 
icrease to all of our Federal employees 
without delay: 

RESOLUTION 





there is now pending before Con- 
ere ideration of a pay increase for the 
employees of the Post Office Department; 


whereas, in the opinion of the members 
( board the rank and file employees of 

¢ tment are deserving of the increase 
“. 10 percent which is proposed for them: 

Re d by the Board of Commissioners 
Oj the ( of Passaic, That we urge the Mem- 
bers of Congress of the United States to 
: egislation granting to the Postal De- 
I t employees a 10-percent increase in 

Sty, whic h they richly deserve; further 


ed, That a certified copy of this reso- 
€ sent to the United States Senators 
€ State of New Jersey and to each 


member of the congressional delegation of 
the State of New Jersey 
Morris PASHMAN 
WILLIAM B. CRUISE 
BerRNaArp J. MANNEY, 
NICHOLAS MART 
JuLius J. CINAMON, 
¢ LIM ners 





MarcH 22, 1955. 





American Culture Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 
Vednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., 
under the headline “‘C of Painting at 
Albright Given to United States Embas- 
sies.” Such a gesture of international 
good will is certainly important to the 
cultural defense of the United States and 
it is in line with President Eisenhower’ 
state of the Union message ear] 
year. I recommend it 
of the Congress: 
CoPIES OF PAINTING AT ALBRIGHT GIVEN TO 

UNITED STAT! EMBA 






In an unprecedented gesture of interna- 
tional good will, the Albright Art Gallery 
has shipped to 50 An 


emba if 


abroad large colored reproductions of 

valuable painting, “Church at Old Lyme 
The choice of this oil i nificant, for 

it was painted in 1905 by Boston-born 


Childe Hassam. In that year the 
Gallery was founded. 


The gifts are in commem tion of the 
rallery’s 50th anniver y, notes president 


Seymour H. Knox of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, which governs the lex in letters of 
explanation to Amerz ! ambassador in 
capitals from Tokyo to R de Janeir 

“As we celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the Albright Art Gallery wrote Mr. Knox, 
“we think of the important work being done 
by our various missions abroad. We believe 
that the creative American spirit is an ele- 


nent in fostering the mutual understandi1 
which we all seek.” 
APPRECIATED BY DULLI 


Mr. Knox’s sentiment 
letter of thanks from Secretary of 
John Foster Dulles, on behalf of the em- 
bassies. The Secretary observed: 

“I feel it is very important that our mis- 
should be decorated with fine and 
representative examples of the 
cultural heritage. * * * I want you to know 
that I appreciate very much your generous 
spirit in this regard.” 

The lithograph reproductio1 30 by 3314 
inches, are the work of the Niagara Litho- 
graph Co., 1050 Niagara Street Albright di- 
rector Edgar S. Schenck said the lithography 
work is “excellent” and the color “close to 
the original.” 

Mr. Schenck noted that the 


were echoed 


sions 


“even made an attempt to con r 
the slightly yellow varnish t - 





ing the brilliance it had in it 

EMBASSY ART DEFICIENT 

The lithographs were a gift from the com- 

pany to the gallery for the anniversary. 

Additional copies will be presented to new 

members during the annual membership 
drive next month. 
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Naw 


Our embassies abroad are not vy defile 
cient in representative Ameri rt t - 
trated by a letter of gratitud r ei by 
Mr. Knox from Rober FW iv 
Ambassador in San Jose, (¢ a Rica, v 


admitted: 
“T have been trying to find 
ply of fine reproductions of pal { - 


torical subjects and Americar 
the En bassy wall rh 
are of no significance in American life 
The Ambassador to Norway I ( 
Strong, wrote to Mr. Knox from O I f 
that the Norwegians do not k wa 
deal about our paintin i i 1 we 
hang in the Embassy have attracted ¢ - 
erabie attention 
PAINTED IN 19 
James Clement Dunn, Am! ior to B 
i a letter to Mr. Knox, said I w 
of the Albright Art Gallery 
at home and abroad the « 
American people in their ow 
of other nations. * * © A re 
Childe Hassam’s ‘Church at O'd I 


Our walls will serve to remi: 
the Foreign Service of the 


compishment of the ¢ l we 
sent.’ 

Childe Hassam, a leader of t) I reSe- 
sionist movement in America, } t f 
shaded Congregational Chu t oO 
Ly e, Conn., on Oct. 17, 19 
built in 1817, was destroyed |} fire 2 
after Hassam immortalized i 

The artist was born in 1859. H 
ing career spanned 50 year Hi 

re included in almost all n 


collections in Amerik and duri 1 
he received nearly every award av 
an artist 


Conventions and the Popular Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by Senator I 
H. Dovc.tas, of Illinois, is deservil 
our attention. It appeared in the March 
28, 1955, issue of the New Republic mag- 


azine: 


ENTATIN\ 


CONVENTIONS AND THE POPULA 
DOUGLA I}} 


By next year the campaigns f t - 


(By Senator Pau. H 


ac ial Nominations of the n 
partie will be in full flight O 
complaints will be heard tl 


conventions do not accurately ex 
popular will and that they are 
4 


ntrolled by a relatively 


insider: Proposals will be made 

ing the popular control over the 

process by means of the pre 

mary But it wiil then be t f Only a 
few State legislatures will be il ( 


1956 and the selection of delegat« Ww I 
Virtually completed bef 


awaken and make its will fel 


re the i 


If reforms are to be introdu 
process of nominating President they 
therefore in the main be effected 


For then there i ime 


presidential years 

act. This is a most appropriate year f 
virtually all of the State legisl es W 
be in session and the presidential eles 


sufficiently near for public 
easily awakened. 
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wuld therefore take stock cof the 
ng process by which we select our 
for the Presidency, of the way in 
h the delegates to the national conven- 
selected, how the conventions op- 
and who controls them. We should 
ider the comparative advantages and 
a more direct choice of the 
by the voters through some iorm 
primary. 
Andrew Jackson convened the first 
Party Convention in 1832, it was a 
forward. Prior to that time, the 
and Representatives of the Federal- 
of the Republican-Democrat Parties 
Washington during the legislative 
ind in caucus selected their candi- 
As the Federalist Party began to dis- 
control of the dominant Republican- 
its by the so-called “Virginia dyn- 
tightened. Thus Madison succeeded 
n and Monroe in turn followed Madi- 


are 


ave of 


1828, however, 
political 
expressed the 


Jackson in 
life into the 
Jacksonian democracy 

ulent and equalitarian life of the fron- 
wether with the desires of the lower- 

i me gr of the eastern seaboard It 
popular movement aiming to make 
vvernment not only of and for the 
but an inevitable 


advent of 


it fresh 


proc- 


Ups 


was a 


also by them. As 
if this program, Jackson and his follow- 
attacked “King Caucus” and the domi- 
e of Congress which they alleged, with 
d reason, had by the combination be- 
the adherents of Adams, Clay, and 
iwford flouted the will of the people in 
sing John Quincy Adams in 
ident instead of “Old Hickory 
illed, therefore, for independent national 
nominating conventions, and in 1832 the 
revivified Democratic Party renominated 
Jack 1 by this process. This had been made 
possible by the improvements in the means 
of transportation and communication. With 
f the railways, conventions 
practicable, and under the 
of public opinion the Whig Party 
iy followed the example of the Democrats 
1840. 


tween 


1825 as 
" They 


de- 


more 


sure 


Prior to the Civil War it was through the 
lal « that the Democratic 
organizations of the Atlantic seaboard 
le their unfortunate alliance with the 
ern slavocracy and nominated the 
ion of so-called dough faces, or north- 
nen with southern principles, namely 
Cass in 1848, Franklin Pierce in 1852 
Buchanan in 1856. It was by 
means of the national convention that in 
1856 the new Republican Party largely re- 
pl d the old Whigs who so recently as 
1848 had been able to elect a President It 
was in the Democratic National Convention 
of 1860 that the Union was really dissolved, 
it was there that the South refused to 
long with Stephen A. Douglas’ program 
the territories should decide whether or 
they wanted slavery and insisted instead 
National Government, under the 
the Dred Scott decision, should 
and protect the extension of 
to the territories and possibly into 
the free States themselves. When the Demo- 
itic Party split on this issue at Charleston 
1860 and Douglas and Breckenridge faced 
h other as rival Democratic candidates, 
one remaining cohesive national force 
had been torn asunder. For with the rise of 
the Republican Party, most of the southern 
Whigs had felt forced to enter the Democratic 
Party and a monolithic structure had been 
ed in the South. 

It was through the medium of the na- 
tional convention that in 1864 the Republi- 
can Party was transformed into the Union 
Party and back again into its former self in 
1868. It was in the national conventions 
from 1876 to 1884 that the groups coalescing 
around Blaine and Grant respectively waged 


ventions 


James 


the 
rity ol 
slavery 


»VeY 
yO. 


the 


star 
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personal but nonideological 
battles for power. It was in the Democratic 
National Convention of 1896, that a new 
popular impulse surged into the Democratic 
Party which was crystallized in Bryan's 
amazing “Cross of Gold’’ speech and which, 
despite the temporary dominance of the 
conserv e groups in the party in 1904 and 
1924, has nued to this day. 

It was Democratic Convention of 
1948 wayed by the oratory of HUBERT 
HuMPHREY, the ranged itself definitely 

rogram of civil rights. 
that national conven- 
he past played an important 

a highly constructive part in 
1 decisions of the Nation. Under- 

id and fury and the apparently 

levancies which distract and 
here is a far deeper 
in most conventions 
tly seen except by 
is the effort of di- 
class interests and 
essful unity without 
acrifice of principle. There are 
many atures of the nominating process 
which len 1lemselves to abuse and which 
ten t produce government by the few 
rather e people. Gross mistakes 
are made, as at the Republican Convention 
of 1920 when Warren G. Harding was foisted 
upon the Nation by a coterie of Senatorial 
inferior candidates are 
But there is more 
process than 
y willing to grant and in mak- 
yuld take care not to throw 
with the bath. 


their bitter 


the 
that 


party 


re seen 


torial and 
» find a suc 


mometimes 
*r Superior ones. 
critics 


the selective 


we sh 


OF PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


in 1905, under the initiative of 
lette, progressivism in Wiscon- 
companion movement in Ore- 
presidential primaries were in- 
a number of States. Here the 
ed their preference directly for 
andidates and bound delegates 
from their Congressional Districts and States 
for them initially in the national 
n. It was these popularly elected 
» in 1912 furnished the nucleus 
il support for Theodore Roose- 
Republican and for Woodrow 
he Democratic Convention, 
ition was naturally opposed by 
nal politicians who preferred 
local caucuses, and county 
state conventions whereby 
delegates named to the national con- 
ventions. For in this way, the party leaders 
believed with good reason, that they could 
better control final choice. The party 
lerefore, in the main fought a 
delaying action against the introduction of 
presidential primaries. At times this atti- 
tude was one of outright opposition to any 
direct ch delegates or candidates while 
at other times they made the primary vote 
purely advisory with no binding effect upon 
the delegates. In still other cases they per- 
mitted a popular choice of the delegates but 
either all no designation or an incom- 
plete designation as to whom the delegates 
were pledged or favored. / 

As the pr impulse in American 
politics weakened during the 1920’s, some 
States ve up the direct primary, while in 
binding quality of tne choices 
was weakened. But the direct primary States 
still furnished politicians with straws to 
show which way the winds were blowing and 
helped them to make up their minds. There 
is little doubt that the good showing made 
by Wilson in 1912 and by Franklin Roosevelt 
in the 1932 primaries helped to swing the 
conventions their way and that the same was 
true in the case of Dewey in 1944 and 1948. 
Similarly the primaries in 1952 confirmed 
the leaders of the crucial Pennsylvania and 
Michigan delegations in the belief that Eisen- 
hower would be a stronger candidate than 


presidential « 


were 


the 


leaders, 


pice Ol 


»wed 


»zressive 


otners 


Mai 


Taft, and 
convention in I 

The fear that 
not resultin the 


h e tipped 

1s favor 

the 1952 conventi 
choice of popular 
candidates, but would instead be qd 
by the national, State, and city 
tions led to a marked revival of 
some form of the presidential pr 
rious proposals were 
which will be described later 
passed a direct primary law 

Had less popular candidates t} 
hower and Stevenson been nomin 
there would undoubtedly have 
mendous upsur: yf sentiment 
dential prim Even so, there 
dissatistacti nom 
and the conduct of the conventi 
Montana, Nevada, and Indian 
provide direct primar 
dential candidates r I 
delegates to indidates who 
the popular preference. It is inte 
note that the Montana law was su 
the voters by referendum in Nov 
and was approved by a vote of 
2tol. Then ndiana law 
deleg to vote on the first ball 
who win in primaries. 

In all there are now about 5 
the national conventions who 
selected in primaries. Howe 
number, about 225 come from 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illi 
the party voters do not really have 
tunity to ascertain the delegate 
as betwee prospective Preside: 
dates, and >S e hence not t 
tial primaries. The remaining 300 
or not far from one-fourth of the 
ber in each party convention, ar 
the only ones who come to the ¢ 
with a clear mandate from the \y 
States as to the candidates th 
support 

The 


maries of this 


advanced i 


and } 


the 


those ¢ 


ites 


>= 


ry 
ru 


which do have 
type are New Ham] 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesot 
kota, Nebraska. Montana, Nevada 
Maryland, and California. Near 
of the delegates to the national 
however, not elected by publ 
but are instead selected by 
conventions composed 
subdivision 


12 States 


are, 
at all, 
district 
trom lower political 


CONTROLS THE CONVENT 


WHO 

In the 
leaders and not the people as su 
control the conventions and sele 
didates. This process is far more 
than the rather tightly controlle 
by which the political parties 
Britain and the Dominions 
leaders, but it is still primarily 
the assumption that the selecti 
dential candidates is party bu 
than public busine 

Fifty years ago this used to be 
as regards virtually all public 
State and Federal character. 
mary and the direct electi 
Senators have enormous 
popular power in these other fl 
such comparable devel 
place in the nomination of our P 
The people play an indire 
lecting the c for what 
others the one office in which tl 
interested. 

The insiders 
of a national convention can 
significantly control its res 
chairman granting or refusin 
for motions, by the switching on 
the loudspeakers, by control ove! 
and by the planting of claques 
leries and on the floor, the st 
largely rigged for or against a 
Many of those who watched the 
of 1952 on television became av 
perhaps for the first time. It f 


therefore, it i 


malin, 


5S. 


nNment 
ypmen 


mniy 


andidates 


who control 











xho controls the party machinery 
it instrument and with the Fed- 
age largely dominate the conven- 


party and hence either force his 
nation or that of his successor. 
ition of Taft by the Republican 
in 1912 was thus undoubtedly 


» the wishes of rank-and-file 
the party leaders from New 
vivania, and Illinois can exert 


ice in the final choice. This was 
idenced by the great power wield- 
lie Murphy, Tom Taggert, and 


van, the city ‘“‘bosses’’ from those 
with the aid of the conservative 
the southern democracy, nomi- 
n B. Parker in 1904 and, had it 


the shift by Sullivan at Balti- 
>» would have defeated Woodrow 
nomination. They also exer- 
t influence in the 1920 
id these political leaders in turn 


the 


conven- 


iction and gas combines operat- 
1 such financiers as Thomas For- 
and August Belmont. Similar 
e been influential, although to a 


r degree, in recent Democratic 





yublicen side there is little doubt 
financial interests of the East 
vy instrumental in swaying the 
choice in 1940, 1944, 1948, and 
that they are now in a powerful 
both in the organization of the 
arty and in those of a very large 
the States. 
PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY VERSUS THE 
CONVENTION 
nosal for a national Presidential 
first seriously advanced by 
Wilson and George W. Norris and 
re the Congress in the form of 
Constitution amendments spon- 
nators LANGER, of North Dakota, 
HERS, Of Florida. The Langer 
nt call among other things, for 


he nominee. 


ng throughout 


Nevada or Delaware 





the Nation of a 
1 primary upon a given day under 
indidate who received the largest 
in the given party primary 
Under this plan the 
ects of the electoral process would 
disappear, and a vote in New 

isylvania would count as much 
The smaller 
would lose much influence 
method naturally oppose it with 


te 


that it would be virtually impos- 


ger method. 


he retains 





) be ratified by the States even if 
re to approve it. 
this difficulty, Senator SMATHERS, 
has proposed a variant of the 
His amendment also 
primary upon a given 
the electoral college 
pon which representation in the 
nventions is fundamentally based. 
1 each State would have the same 
pon the Presidential nominations 
now have on the final elections. 
would therefore be given 
ge they now enjoy through their 
representation in the Senate. 
Ow to a comparison of these two 
it is obvious that a national 
ider the Smathers method would 
popular will far more adequately 
present convention system. 


national 


otates 


? 


the 
would contain grave weaknesses 
n with the convention system, 
to be considered. 

ional primary would accentuate 

thin the parties, whereas the con- 
tern tends to minimize them . 


t 


merit of the convention system 
its search for a winning candi- 
‘S to discard the extremists and 
rd the men around whom not 
rty but the Nation as well may 


Underneath all the noise, turbu- 





























lence, and apparent conflict which charac- 
terizes a convention there i as we have 
pointed out, a deeper search f ul whic 
will best reconcile the conflicting interes 
and factions. In the final de ions one can 
see the working of a Kind of political vect 
analysis in which each set of for hely 
to determine the final posit 

Were we to substitute a nat pri- 
mary, however, extre X i be «¢ r 
aged to run for the nor ation, ¢ ne- 
times would win, and t « ( of the 
primaries would be Knock-down and «¢ 
out affairs. 

The issues would al tend to be « 
far more sharply and wou 
be able to exert the tacit lence whictl 
they now exercise upon bot t choi ‘ 
the ultimate nomines and the j3 

Many people would we 
tion of politics on the gr 1 t it would 
lead to a greater stress y Y 
the present centripet tendencie of « 
2-party and conventi er But ch 
a sharper conflict of ideas \ d o1 be 
purchased at the expenss f « 
national unity which, in view of the Com- 
munist threat to den t inst t 
I do not beleive we can afford Moreove 
despite all the somewhat form natur 
of our political grouph and t tendency 
of parties and of the Naticn to draw to- 
gether around the center, we } é ce 
much legislative progre ad 
half century as any den racy in the world 
and have at the same ti preserve 2 
tional unity more etir ely t} in any 
country outside of the B h Com: - 
wealth. 

2. It is argued that the party leaders ¢ . 
monly know the hidden stre? is and weak 
nesses of the various candidate more 
fully than does the gene I The 
can, it is said, quietiy sidetrack men who 
have strategic weaknesses which would show 
up either in the campaign for elect or in 
Office. They, however. would either not 
want to wash this dirty linen duri 
primary campaign or if the ( | 
would be so embittered that united 
would later be im} ible here i a 
strong case for quiet rather than noisy 
judgments to be rendered o1 ma ! 
as this in political as in social life But it 
is also true that this exer f juc ne 
can be applied unwisely W vy men ! ) 
be rejected because of their very virtue nd 
unworthy men seiected t ise t I 
compliance. 

3. The national primary would make it im- 
possible to draft reluctant modest ¢ di- 
dates. Men who were not willing to undergo 
the ordeal of a strenuous pr ‘ n 
would be automatically eliminated from con- 
sideration. But these are netimes the very 
men who, once chosen, would make the be 
Presidents. Sometimes as high an office 


should seek thé 


the 
4. Another objection is that the national 


Presidency 


primary would impose an added bur« f 
strain and expense to what is already an al- 
most crushing load ups candidate N 
only is the Presidency the most exacting job 
in the world, but the c: ugn which is 
required to attain the office is most € t- 
ing. To superimpose a second natior de 
campaign would mean th for almost a full 
year prior to the election the « lidate 
would be subjected to intense physical and 
nervous pressures, and unless they we 
supermen, the winner w come t 
most important of all jobs in a « dition of 
almost complete physical exhausti A 


good deal of this is already inv 


preconvention campaign but it would be 
intensified by the requirement of a se d 
national election. Additional millions of 


dollars would also be required to finance the 
primary campaigns, i the ; ant 
which wealth already possesses in this respe 
would be intensified. 


an 
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5. It ts obvious that 
st be needed to adopt } V 
th these need to be < n 
desires of the preside: i 
thermore, a primary i n extre 
to sé ct 41 vice pre i€ I ! 
I one ever rul lor t t hee 
ge y i ned t s ( \ 
( i ( the pt i 
t party leade will t € t 
re} a diffe r 
a a Se interest 
A RI n Pr 
The tr h seen t be 
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the i 1 dire pri r 
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( ( te The need there 
r the A er! 
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dete 
Re est tat e ( TAF t E I 
I nd I belie t 
su ’ rece ( i We ] t 
1 n ire 3 the ( 
i t year have < 
( t for actior It < ’ 
direct nat ’ l pr t + 
bi ! t t t . t £ 
cre me ure Wi } ‘ 
I rie the method ( 
r t the nation conve 
} r that State W 
1 ler the Federal Pre ent 
Vv receive a grant- i f 
ea vote « t us ty I r 
eral Government w i t I t 
tion exnenses for the se 
for the most important Feder 
Feder Government in t \ 
bipartisan Presidenti Primarie 
n of five members wh would 
fe t red tern A cand ¢ 
to be certified to run, would } t 
rit nating petitions signed 
1,000 qualified voters from ¢ 
three-quarters of the State w 
é eed to take part il é 
c ‘ sO ¢ nated we d 1 
10 of election year to w 
March 25 the Comn v d « 
} € of th e still in the ri 
t patil ST t « 
ate whic had reed t ( 
the svstem would tu I 
} di ot their pre ie! 1 
tween A il and August ine 
( l ide on their | 
t who were nationa é 
v ild ¢ y permit ¢« qu 
vote in the pt tics pa! wl 
r¢ ered Ii eased party ‘ 
Vv d thereiore be qt aed A 
‘ € tr ry a t A a be 
f¢ a ven pel a ¢ time i € 
wi nad a fj I ty the f{ 
A t ite « a Wi it D c 
i l ( re I G 
bound ev er 
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total Celegate ove or int 
} elf released the dele i i 
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ked between a number of candl- 
he control over the votes of the 
would thereafter largely rest in the 
*»s rather than in the delegates 
and this might result either in 
confusion or in a great deal of im- 
trading. We have removed this defect 
‘ present draft, which provides that 
*s May also be released if their candi- 
olls less than 20 percent of the vote 
third ballot and less than 30 percent 
fifth 
this pla the 
reater popular voice 
idential candidates while 
» flexibility of the c 
would thus 
candidates the basis 
! tive popular support. The run- 
if obscure favorite sons for the purpose 
the bargaining power 
be discouraged. But the delegates 
till exercise their independent judg- 
ment when the primariés disclosed no clear 
The conventions would still 
e the ticket with appropriate 
nominees and coordinate 


jude 


in 


n- 
The primaries 


fting of on 


delegation 


r choice 
le to balan 


e presidential 


V 
the platform with the candidacies 


Yo single plan is likely to be ideal in all re- 
but we submit that this is probably 
as good a proposal as can be devised. It has 
the practical advantage, moreover, of being 
relatively easy of initial adoption by Congress 
while it would also permit gradual and vol- 
untary growth within the States. It does not 
require sweeping and immediate changes. 
The sponsors of the bill hope that it may re- 
ceive widespread popular support so that it 
may be passed this year and hence enable 
some States to act in time for the 1956 con- 
venti 


spects 
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We Can Baffle the Brainwashers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF M4SSACHUSETTS 
IT'HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the January 22, 1955, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, appears an article 
which I include as a part of my re- 
marks, written by Rear Adm. D. V. Gal- 
lery, United States Navy, entitled “We 
Can Baffle the Brainwashers.” Admiral 
Gallery is a gentleman and officer of pro- 
found thought and discerning and chal- 
lenging mind. He Knows communism 
and the dastardly “‘world-killer’ mind 
of the Communists. 

The article of Rear Admiral Gallery 
is worthy of deep consideration by the 
President and the officials and officers 
of the various branches of our armed 
services and by Members of the Con- 
eress 

The reader of this article will note 
that Admiral Gallery not only knows 
what he is writing abcut, but he has the 
courage of making striking suggestions 
that may be effective in combating or 
defeating the Communist “brainwash- 
ing” of American prisoners for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

WE 


IN 


CAN BAFFLE THE BRAINWASHERS 


(By Rear Adm. D. V. Gallery, 
United States Navy) 
The treatment 


the Reds 


of American prisoners by 


the Korean war poses the 


lree 


nations an evil problem. “What can we do 
about the Communists’ hellish brainwash- 
ing technique for torturing confessions out 
of prisoners of war?” 

This inhuman method for tampering with 
men’s minds and souls defies all laws of God 
or man. It lays bare the frightful differ- 
ence between our western civilization and 
the godless creed of communism. The Reds 
used it ruthlessly on American prisoners of 
war in Korea, treating our men like labora- 
tory rats in a diabolical scientific experiment 

A number of men, through 
being tortured to death, gave lip service to 
the Red creed or signed obviously false 
“germ-warfare confessions.” Now, some of 
them are being court-martialed or disgraced 
for cowardice and collaboration with 
enemy 

This is happening in a country which let 
victory in Korea slip through its fingers be- 
cause of fear, fear that we might touch off 
world war III, and thus get hurt ourselves 
We try our soldiers for cowardice, after a 
war which we didn’t have the guts to win. 

There is an uneasy feeling in the land 
about these POW trials. But the trials are 
just a messy piece of the whcle big 
problem piece least worthy of public 
sympathy The real problem concerns the 
many other prisoners who took everything 
the Red devils could do to. them and didn't 
break. Before we can live in good conscience 
with those 3,800 men the Reds let come back 
alive, we Americans have got to face this 
problem honestiy and courageously. 

Perhaps, if we wanted to, we could even 
forget the past, avoid looking our 3,800 ex- 
POW's in the eye, and just sweep the whole 
thing under the rug. But the future and 
the boys who haven't been captured yet make 
this problem cry out to heaven for solution. 


these fear of 


the 


small, 


the 


I have no sympathy whatever for a pris- 
oner who squealed on his buddies who 
sold them out for his own benefit. We 
should throw the book at him and disgrace 
him. I have much sympathy for those who, 
under torture, gave the Reds military infor- 
mation of the Kind we broadcast to the four 
winds in our magazines and newspapers. I 
understand and feel sorry for those who 
signed germ-warfare confessions or broad- 
cast phony peace appeals. But the ones for 
whom I am really sorry are the boys who 
clammed up and took it, refusing to sign any- 
thing 

To be frank about it, these lads 
accomplished nothing by their heroism. It 
certainly didn’t bring the United States mili- 
tary victory. It didn’t stop the Reds from 
winning a smashing propaganda victory in 
the Orient. Through the big-lie technique 
they convinced the Chinese and many gulli- 
ble neutrals that we were actually using 
germ warfare. Now our lads who held out 
against hellish tortures find public sympathy 
going to those who broke. The only good 
that came of their heroic resistance to brain- 
washing is the internal satisfaction which 
they themselves will feel from now on. For 
the rest of their lives they can look them- 
selves in the eye when they shave in the 
morning and say, “Well, soldier, you took it.” 

As an American I am very proud of these 
men. But as an American I’m ashamed of 
the position we put them in. This must 
never happen again. We must fix it so that 
no prisoner will ever again have to endure 
torture to preserve the good standing of the 
United States before the other free nations 
or will feel that an absurd confession ex- 
torted from him may be held against him if 
he survives. 

General Dean, captured early in the Ko- 
rean war, is a brave man. He got the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. He was never 
actually brainwashed, but when threatened 
with it, he decided the only way he could 
prevent the Reds from getting what they 
wanted out of him was suicide. 


or 


brutally 


17 


We've got to find some better ch 
defenders of our freedoms than 
cide, or disgrace. That’s all we 
now by our rigid insistence on 
Convention formula. Our milit 
tions say that a prisoner may state 
rank, and serial number, but bey 
must clam up and endure whate 
tortures the Communist dev 
As far as the regul j 
can bring public disgrace when 
ever home. This harsh rule 
ized, un-American, and stupid 
right into the Communists’ 
credibility to the few confession 

extort by brainwashir 

\ll through the whole stinki: 

brainwashing in Korea one thing 

like a sore thumb: What the Red 

paganda, such germ-w 

and peace 

rmation 

tal byproduct Propaganda was 

pay dirt, and it was to work thi 
they used brainwashing 

Let’s lay this evil thing on the 
and look at it if your stomach 
enough. Brainwashing is a de 
process developed by the Russiar 
experiments on dogs and rats. 
chologist, Pavlov, found that by r¢ 
and frustrating animals, 
repetition of a set of circumstan 


] nA 
is Inn 


itions go, an 


get 


able to 


as 
Tessions 


inf 


ringing a bell just béfore feeding 


their reflexes 

would water e) 
discovered he \< 
instincts and re} 


could condition 
animal’s mouth 
bell rang He 


their natural 


with conditioned reflexes of his ow: 


The Red 
technique. 1 
to about the status of a dog or 
make you live in solitary filth, « 
all human contacts. They strip 


brainwashers follow 
They 


human dignity and deny you food 
not qu 


are nearly, but 
Torture is used judiciously, 
skill. Time drags out into 
you are alone with your thought 
come a borderline case between 
being and a rat struggling to 
Then constant 
their ideas erodes your brain. Y 
of proportion and values get 
Eventually your natural instinct 
placed, like the rat’s, by conditio1 
If they keep hammering at y 
raining outside, sooner or later y 
lieve it. Sometimes, if your t 
competent, skillful operators, 


till you 
wi 


eter 


eventually lead you out into bright 


and you will still think it’s raini: 
fused and beaten man can even be 
that the Reds are right—that v 
aggress 
How much of this torture any 
without breaking depends entire 
individual. 


breaking point might be. Those 
been broken are the only ones 
They are the only real expert 

washing on this side of the I 
Those who took it without breaki 
itable toward those who did 

“Maybe they beat those other 

than they did me.” 

The men who suffer most fron 
ing are the highest type of men 
tion produces. The Reds apply 
both your brain and body till 
other breaks. If it’s the brain, 
If it’s the body, you die. The 
you are, the worse you get it. 

Strong physical specimens of o 
willpower get off easy, because 
soon, before their bodies are 
damaged. If you are weak phy 
strong willed, that’s not so bad 
fairly quickly. But if you are 


Lid 


hand 


appeals. Any 
they picked up was an 


and by 


first reduce th 


interminable reps 


4 


ors and they are the peace | 


No one who hasn't gor 
the wringer himself can say wher 








i mentally, God help you. Oc- 
the Reds lose patience with a 


the torturers can 
But 


quit, so 














n e productive subjects 
t patience is difficult to exhaust. 
os t ways been willing to die fora 
, I history of martyrdom from 
Christian days down to the present 
that simple fear of death can- 
strong man’s will or make him 
th. But months of a bare, ani- 
existence, with the safe haven of 
but always just out of reach— 
mething new and diabolically dif- 
ere is abundant proof that many 
perfectly willing to face sudden 
hold out indefinitely against 
half-death. In any large group 
lw be a percentage, not cow- 
iklings but just average human 
will eventually break and con- 
tever the fiends demand. When 
the heroic resistance of those 
out becomes a gesture of ghastly 
that the Communists break even 
characters by brainwashing, I cite 
different types of strong men they 
cen. The first is Cardinal Mind- 
Cardinals are not weak characters— 
nly are not afraid to die. But 
M confessed in open court to what 
I wanted. Another strong type is 
( | Schwable, United States Marine 
Cor Schwable, a flier of 24 years’ ex- 
was universally regarded as an out- 
officer in a corps noted for its offi- 
Fliers are not afraid to die. But 
Schw e signed a false confession to germ 
V I A third type is the Reds’ own com- 
Commissars are unprincipled and 
but they are strong, tough charac- 
have to be. The Reds break 
In the Moscow purge trials the 
( mmissars sang like canary birds. 
We iid know by now that we aren’t 
all heroes and what happened in Korea will 


rain. We had better quit burying 
our heads in the sand and do something to 
count it I don’t think the American 
nt to keep on offering their sons 

e of suicide or disgrace. 
re is a simple way out of this grim 
we have enough vision and imagi- 
use it. Recall what happened in 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. Living 
he Reds and knowing their methods, 
e foresaw they might break him, and dis- 
vow “confession” before he was even 
His solemn disavowal and predic- 
what they would do to him was 
hed to the world before his confes- 
The confession, when it came as pre- 
useless for propaganda purposes. 
ition backfired on the Reds and 
look stupid. This points the 
on the brainwashing problem. 


e President of the United States 
an Executive order to the 
right now, telling our men 
aptured by the Reds, they may sign 
1ent the Communists want them 
ar on radio or TV programs and 
ae ny script the Reds hand them. Tell 
them they can confess that the United 

oned Lenin and Stalin; they can 
President a capitalist, warmongering 
Wall Street; they can broadcast peace 
ree to settle behind the Iron Cur- 
en the war is over, and sign long- 

on houses in Moscow. Give the 

hing they want for propaganda 
and defy them to use it. 
rder would be transmitted to the 
Nations with a blistering statement 
why we had to do it, and serv- 
that hereafter statements of our 
made to the enemy, would be a 
fairy stories. This statement 
accompanied by several hundred 
our men who went through 


cde them 
us 


Suny +h 
Suppose th 


i issue 


Forces 








‘ 


m 


the brainwashing process t} v 

high heaven. Properly publicize tl could 
put the Reds on the defensi in their cold 
war with the free wor 





1G It i £m 

the inhuman atrocities of the Com 
and bring out the grim fact that the Geneva 
Convention, which has more or iess ex rned 
the warfare of civilized nations in the : 
is useless in dealing with godless fiends like 
the Communists. We s d hat imer home 
on the Voice of America and at the United 
Nations, that this Convent worked afte 
a fashion in World Wars I and II, when ws 
were fighting human beings of more or less 
our own background and type Even the 
Japs believed in God and a future life B 
now that our enemies are ruthies godle 
devils, we have to release « m I 1 
Geneva Convention restrictio1 

Worldwide publication of such an Execu- 
tive order would make the Reds look ridicu- 
lous on this side of t Iron Curtain when 
and if they attempted to u brainwash 
confessions in the future It would leave 
no further motive for braii except 
sadism. I’m sure there are m in 
the Communist ranks, t maybe the per- 
verted sexual urges of Red inte: atk will 
be satisfied sooner if our boys agree with 
their obviously false accusation 

Some people object that our disavowal 


won't penetrate the Iro 1 i ) 
Reds could use these confessions to convince 
their own people that we were committil 

atrocities. They don't 


needa 











They can manufacture ¢ for the 
benefit of their own s] € make 
them up out of whole cloth They need 
confessions to convince gullible neutral: 
and our disavowal will reach and ress 
them. 

As long as we stick to the rules we had 
in Korea, the Communist ce bound by 
no rules of God or man, w makes us look 
stupid. What chance has lone GI prisoner 
against a battery of brainwashi1 Com! 
nists? Look at the record in Kore By stick- 
ing to our outmoded Geneva Convention 
rule under impossible conditior we let the 
Reds persuade millions that we had flouted 
all civilized rules and used germ warfare 





The germ-warfare charge was a il 
of goods to sell in Korea and China, where 














many diseases are epidemi What could 
be simpler than to blame them on United 
States germ bombs, producing many actual 
victims of the diseases to prove it? They 
didn’t need actual confessions to do thi 
they could have manufactured the s - 
tures as well as the confe nd the 
Iron Curtain it made 1 difference whethe 
Colonel Schwable actually wrote his confes- 
sion or whether the commissars simply an- 
nounced that he did. Slave peoples have no 
choice but to believe. 

Their reason for wanting actual confes- 
sions was so they could publicize them, 
transmitting them to the United Nation 
to raise doubts in the minds of our timid 
neutral friends. They s eeded in this 
diabolically well. They used the very or- 
ganization which the free nations have set 
up to preserve peace and foster understand- 
ing among nations to spread lies about us 
and stir up distrust and hate From a pure- 
ly technical point of view a propaganda 
operation, it was a slick job 

In propaganda the Reds were alway k 
and we were clumsy. Through brainwashing 
they were able to broad peace appeal 
by our men. What kind of appeals did we 
broadcast? We pleaded with 22 of our 
men who had actually tran allegiz e 
to the Reds, “Come home, al! is forgive 
When one of them did come home, we « rt- 
martialed him—Jjust as the Reds predicted 
we would. How stupid can we get? That 
blunder will be a windfall to the Commu- 
nists’ propaganda for many yea! 

We missed one marvelous chance to make 
bums out of the Reds during the } wind- 
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ed K ¢ 
( t e* 

M we w uid f ce t 
¥ f Reds to go } 
70,000 pr: ers who ¥ 
100.000 wl didn We é 
at t ti 

We could h e ppe € 
™m e Rec f } ve 
Su e we had se € \ r 
000 « firmed Red i ( 
flee ded the be d the <( 
line d j t tr ed t wl f 
T) we ounce to the y 
( ese in particul Dine 
v hile that we are 5 t 
you r nothir For ne t 
they rer even wortl e Ame 
er ou ¢ » hav the lIree¢ 
] of face this would involve i e ¢ 
lor eve one of t se 70.00 é 
carried away by the ‘ ¢ v 
mig have taken drastic i r 
cautiol 

But we can’t think t We 
the book; our action ag 
perfectly predictable 
use us as if they owned u rhe 
Big Lie on United State ger wi 
the whole Orient 

M people ask, “Why did the R 
£0 much trouble extracting confe 
they didn't need in China or Kore 
conduct r Classes in POW camps to « 
our me! Some of our pr f 
startling answer to this questi 
maybe the Reds were looki1 1( 
ahead, hoping for another depre 
United States. 

What you have drilled into y bi 
a POW camp stays with you the re 
life. Maybe you don't believe it f 
time But 10 or 15 years later fw 
Reds predict about a depression come 
then maybe seeds the Reds planted w 
root and sprout. This may seem c 
to us who live from year to year. I 
to A tics, Who 100K at ce ries as we 
month It is typical of the differs 
tween our propaganda and 

Moralists may object to my p: 
the ground that it is always wrongs 
lie A lie is a deliberate false s € 
made with intent to deceive some f 
has a right to demand the trut! 
am proposing would be done t ! 
deceive nobody. It would be d 
vent c al deceptions su € 
warfare lie, which all the Red C 
believe It would be give v wide 
licity beforehand, so the Re v 
foolish if they verified ou: 
producing this kind of confes P: 
forn ce indicates they are f 
in propaganda. They are mu I 
we are 

Besides, the only truthfu € 
the R have a right ae 
pr ners are “name, r r ind sé 
ber If you insist we a 
aevi ‘ 1a mora I i c 
a mor twist to the t e te f 
it the ea of lies Wey “ 
harmle because we pred le 
authorize them; dari! the € 
then 

Othe object that th pr 
open t floodgate fora t 
formatio1 I don’t believe I 
place, the Reds have acce 
m nes and ne¢ pape ton 
tic milit informat ( te 
jects than they can dige 
ir mation br of all t i ‘ 
compete with one another for } 
and he easiest way tl ell a feat € 
c a military subject to te 
“Th hasn't been released bef 
etting a scoop.’ If I were t 
navy 7 ad ea make @ 
Moscow ( 
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sic me b 


to W 


would get assi 
¢ doar 


ind simply 
any news 
to tactical 
anythir 


of work 


LtLacne 


an buy on 


n regard 
ner knows 


se who 
future of 
or strates 
ibject themselve 
ikes fine reading in the new 
neral MacArthur wades ght 
t assault wave or C ral Pat- 
into an enemy-held town in the 
it's a badly miscalculated 
permit them to do this. Sure, 
limited number 
o of the generals 


papers 


or morale—of a 
line troops, and al 
ned But th the shot in the 

rm it would be to enemy morale if they 
were captured. And think of the really vital 
military information their capture would 
Je ypparaize. 

MacArthur is a brave man, and sc was 
Patton. But they were never brain-washed. 
No one can say just how much they could 
have taken before they broke. Major tools 
of the brainwashing process are degradation 
and humiliation. Obviously the higher a 
prisoner's rank, the further you can degrade 
him, and easier it is to humiliate him. 
We say you must tell ‘“‘name, rank, and serial 
number,” but if I were ever captured, those 
are the three items I would do my damnedest 

Maybe I could my rank as 
claim it meant “radioman.” 
ideas about military security re- 

ire a drastic overhaul. Our GI's and all 
uur citizens know too much. We should 
tighten up on military information and pass 
it out only a need-to-know ba This 
would help to protect our prisoners as well 
ir secrets, because you can’t betray a 
secret if you don’t know it. 

We might revise our ideas on what 
constitutes collaboration with the enemy in 
the light of what goes on back here in these 
United S Back here, during the Korean 
snafu, Peress stopped a Senate committee 
cold, when they asked him if he was a Com- 

inist, by the fifth amendment. 


of 
MOK OL 


the 


to conceal give 


RADM and 
All our 


as ¢ 


also 
ates 


invoking 
thereafter he was promoted to major 
given an honorable discharge. When 
iptured soldiers are being brainwashed, 
law this side of hell they can 
ll they can do now to stop the 
is to confess—or die. 
present policy of dealing with some 
own prisoners Of war is a windfall 
to the Communists. Compare how we treat 
a brain-washed GI with the treatment 
anteed by the Constitution even for crimi- 

l A soldier who had an obviously false 

paganda confession tortured out of him 

ed by court martial for giving “aid 

rt to the enemy.” A criminal who 

true confession beaten out of him by 

ice goes scot-free if he can prove that 

forced to tell the truth about an 

This is one of the American 

! hat our soldier was defending when 
he § iptured. I wonder how he feels 
whe a false sion, extorted by the 
Reds, is produced before a United States 
military court composed of men who have 
never even seen the Reds face to face. 

We didn't even brief our men consistently 
in Korea on what to say if captured. The 
Army, Navy, Air Fx ind Marines all had 
? 


their own ik n thi yuestion and differ- 


4 


is no 


Our 


oft our 


guare 


me 


confes 


ree 


of the came service differed. The 
briefings given to our men going into battle 
varied all the way from zero to carte-blanche 
advice: “Spill anything you know; they know 
it, too.” The “name, rank, and serial num- 
ber’’ briefing was stateside stuff that you got 
from people who knew they would never be 
captured. Some units avoided any briefing 
whatever on this question “because telling 
the men about Communist tortures would 
be bad for morale.” 

I agree that frank briefing on brain wash- 
ing for men who may have to face it prob- 

won’t make them very happy. But 
that’s no excuse for burying our heads in the 
sand and trying to ignore it. 

When all the brain washers want is agree- 
ment with their ideas, their job is relatively 
simple. They just put the heat on you until 
you sign what they want. Then the inter- 
rogator has documentary proof for his com- 
missar that he is a shrewd operator. But 
if they go after military information, the 
job is much more difficult. They have to 
evaluate what you say, cross-check it against 
known facts, and make up their own minds, 
Their conditioned-reflex technique doesn't 
cover this. They may have to go back to 
the dogs and rats in their laboratories and 
conduct further experiments to find out how 
they can tell when the animal is behaving 
truthfully rather than the way they have 
conditioned it to act. 

Some of our expert interrogators and 
psychologists say there is no use trying to 
deceive expert interrogators; you just have 
to clam up and refuse to answer. If you lie, 
they will find you out. Our boys who went 
through brain-washing say that on military 
information, they could get away with eva- 
sive or false answers. 3ut when the Reds 
demand a “Yes” answer to a propaganda 
question, you either give it to them or else. 

We can’t give our boys shots so they won't 
be hurt when tortured, get weak when starv- 
ed or become dopey from lack of sleep. But 
maybe we can save them from enduring these 
tortures rather than confess to obvious lies. 
The least we can do is to assure them that 
whatever they say or do under these cir- 
cumstances will not help the enemy, because 
we have disavowed it ahead of time. We can 
thus relieve their minds of the gnawing fear 
that what they say will be held against them 
when they get home. All our boys whom I 
have talked agree that was perhaps the 
worst fear that haunted them during their 
ordeals, That is one dragon we could slay 
forever with an Executive Order. 

This is one of those things on which it 
seems we have nothing to lose and a lot to 
gain. The Communists, even if they con- 
tinue their brainwashing, can’t treat our 
men ay worse than they have. At the very 
least, we will insure that none of our men 
endures the ordeal of brainwashing through 
fear of being stigmatized as a traitor if he 
signs an obvious fairy tale. 

General Dean, in his book, makes this very 
significant statement: “One of the first 
things I noticed was that these people were 
much more anxious to have me say what 
they wanted me to say than to extract any 
really new or useful information. Pressure 
on me was greatest to agree to perfectly ob- 
vious falsities.” Many other ex-prisoners 
agree that the only real heat put on them 
was to extract false confessions for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Our present military regulations are de- 
signed to protect military information, and 
all evidence shows that the Communists 
don't use brainwashing to get military in- 
formation; they,use it to get propaganda 
material. Why should they bother trying 
to extract military information from our 
prisoners? In a battle to conquer mankind 
with an idea, it doesn't pay off. If an expert 
interrogator pries the location of your artil- 
lery battery out of a prisoner, they may 
destroy or capture your battery. But under 


ent units 


apdly 
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The problem is only partly 
it is much too big for any su 
as that. We have to educate 
I to realize that we are: 
game any more, a game that 
by gentlemen's agreements and 
pacts. We are in a life-and-ds 
with a godless system bent 
nation, a system which reg 
dignity as a zero quantity. 
Against the  brainwasher 
Convention is as obsolete as 
It is our duty to the future d 
freedoms to find a better answ 
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Columbia University Conference on the 
Place and Future of the Creative Arts 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Wednesday, March 30 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Je! 
Speaker, on March 26, 1955, I 
great honor and privilege of pa! 
ing in the Second Annual All- 
Conference on the Place and F 
the Creative Arts Today present 
the Columbia University Student 
cil. This council is made 
students of over 15 schools on 
lumbia campus. It is the con\ 
the organization that only thr 
events as this can student 
world affairs be stimulated. 

I include here the pro 
conference, a letter from Owen 
leff, student chairman of the 
arts conference, and a letter a 
by Prof. Peppino Mangravit 
the School of Painting and 
Columbia University, in the « 
York. 

Columbia University is pl 
the establishment of a 15-stor) 
building on Morningside He 
York City which will involv 
of the leading artists of ou! 
A short statement of the 
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n of the proposed arts 
luded here also. 
ne of America’s outstanding cul- 
leaders participated in the 2-day 
ence. Many able statements were 
among them the brilliant presen- 
by Professor Mangravite. 
4 UNIVERSITY STUDENT COUNCIL P 
SI np ANNUAL ALL-STUDENT ( 
gE ON THE PLACE AND Fv 
ve ARTS TODAY, MARCH 25 
K. LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
uctory remarks, W 
nt provost. 
nt Kirk’s message, 
tz, chairman, Columbia 
uncil. 
( nierence as 
1. chairman, 
ium 1, 
of America’s Great 


Emerson Gentz 


read by Gedale 
Unive 


We See It 
Creative Arts C« 
“What Is the Pla 
Art Institu 


Lloyd Goodrich, associate dire 
John Gutman, assistan 
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y Museum; 
rer, Metropolitan 
director, New York City Ballet 
e Langner, codirector of the 
Marek, artist and 
f Victor Records; Robert Saudek, 
ff CBS's Omnibus; Louis Unter- 
poet, anthologist, and writer; mod- 
y Norris Houghton, codirector of the 
x Theatre. 
rmission 
ium 2, 
ibilities of 


George repert 


of 15 minutes.) 

“What is the 
the artist in 
Leonie Adams, poetess; 
ychiatrist; Salvador Dali, 

Gould, musician, conductor; 
wvelist; Elmer Rice, playwris 

Schneider, psychiatrist; Blanche 

moderated by Maurice Val- 

vwright, educator. 

activities terminate.) 

March 26, 11 to 1 o’clock 

music and theater arts in C 

nd philosophy lounge, respecti 

ms will be distributed then.) 


pain 


tress; 


day's 


raay 


Two to four o’clock 
on literature and plastic arts in 
and philosophy lounge, re- 


liana 


to the lectures they 
ium 3, “What have America’s 
been to the _ creative 
eld at approximately 4:15 
Speakers: Louise Bogan, po 
wther, film critic, New York Time 
sh, stage and screen actre 
ne, television and radio 
ld-Telegram and Sun; Doris Hum- 
dern dance choreographer; Robert 
r, international exchange program 
Sigmund Spaeth, editor of the 
uurnal; James Johnson Sweeney, 
Solomon Guggenheim Museum; 
‘thompson, Jr., Congressman from 
Ralph Walker, architect of Voor- 
Smith & Smith; moderated by 
Moore, American composer, Mac- 
music, Columbia. 
is terminated. 
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Rachleff, 1956, chairman 
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Gedale B. Horowitz. 1955. chair 
bia University Student Council; 
Cohen, Kent Horner, Barbara M 
John Plate, Sandra Schenker, Kare 
Francis Stanton, Tom Watkins 
pecial Leop Id Arnauc 
{f the school of architecture: 
pbell, head of the graduate 
ent; W. Emerson Gentzler, assistant 
of the university; Robert Harron 
e Kirk; Richard Herpers, 
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of the university; Peppino Man- 
ite, dean of the school of painting and 
Douglas Moore, head of the music 
Milton M. Smith, dean of the 

dramatic arts; and many other 
administration, and students of 


lumbia. 
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I will tell what I think that 
contribution has n to the creative 
We have created men like James Johnson 
Sweeney t too pre- 
to devote t of our 

period” of art That is an im- 
that, 


You remember 
yesterday. we we exposed to 
senility of some- 


our 
arts. 
who da 10ot consider time 


cious the igement 


Pr 


encour 
morning 
mense contribution 
until being 
vicariously experience 
one else’s “evening.” 
What the United States have long needed 
is a Johnny Appleseed of aesthetic attitudes, 
to uphold the self-respect and dignity of the 
contemporary What we have needed 
is a disseminator of fresh visions and a be- 
liever in the aesthetic strength of America’s 
“morning period.” 
ever 
that the crea 


artist 


there 
are in the 


these States 


Live 


Indeed vwhere ir 
fre signs 
asrendant 

Columbia Univers 


arts 


ity is preparing the crea- 
where, in its studios 
ories, in its studies and work- 
such a community of universal 
activities, the poet and 
the painter, the playwright and the archi- 
tect, the scientist and the composer, the 
scholar and the sculptor will strive for new 
&\ Lneses 


next year 


tion of an arts center, 
t 


and labors 
shop in 


thinking and creative 


your son 
company 
longer think that he is 
»bably admire hi: 
mired the pioneers wh 
Meanwhile, Sweeney 
contemporary 


America 


will take up paint- 
your friends will no 
wasting time, but 
their forebears ad- 
clear the dark forest. 
is in Pittsburgh sow- 
aesthetic seeds. Great 
n Sweeney: He has belief 
f in the living American artist to 
tol him in two different places at the same 
rue Mr. Sweeney's kind is greatly increas- 
in the American community. 

With institutions of high learning realiz- 
ing the need to supplement the liberal arts 
with the creative arts, and the American 
male boldly extoling the delectable aberra- 
tion of the artist, wa for a fresh and 
youthful America. That will be 

i o the creative arts. 

Mr. Chairma rest my 


in such 


tch 


verbal case. 


THE CONCEPT AND THI 
POSED ARTS CENTER 
PRACTICE 
The guiding aim of the proposed Arts Cen- 

ter at Columbia University is to build a 
bridge that will bring into closer communi- 
cation two major groups in the art The 
first group is made up of the ional 
creative artists, architects, 1 play- 
wrights, and producers. In th 

are the students, the scholar 

and historians of the arts 
The harmonious integratior f these 

groups is an ideal that | man- 
kind ever since the first s essf attempt 
was made in fifth-century Greece. Ra 
ever, has it succeeded since; in this country 
it has probably never been mpted before 
on a scale as ambitious 

Certainly it could not he full meas- 

ure of its aim except comparable 

with New York or without a strong affiliation 
with an educational institution 

As stated by the chairman of the advisory 
committee for the Arts Center, Mr. Curt Rei- 
singer, “bringing together under one roof the 
vast intellectual resources of a great univer- 
sity and the extraordinary wealth of artistic 
ability and facilities of this great metropolis 
seems to promise virtually unlimited 
bilities for the development of the 
this country.” 

The 10-story building 
arts center on Columbia‘ I 
campus will provide much-needed nded 
facilities for teaching, experiment, practice, 
and research in five already-flourishing 
schools and departments of the University: 
Architecture; dramatic arts, including tele- 
vision, radio, motion picture. and film pro- 
duction; painting and sculpture; music; 
archeology and the history of 

The new center will contain classrooms, 
workrooms, libraries, studios, and theaters 
for students in these creative arts. It will 
be a place where music can be heard and 
performed, painting and sculpture exhibited, 
studied and created, drama opera re- 
hearsed and performed, ideas exchanged, 
books studied, wise counsel obtained. It will 
provide theater and other facilities for the 
extracurricular activities of the under- 
graduates in Columbia College and Barnard, 
as well as for formal academic training on 
the undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional levels. With different schools and 
departments living side by side in the same 
building, a strengthening measure of inte- 
gration is bound to be generated spontane- 
ously. Gradually, interdepartmental and 
interschool educational will be 
developed. 

NEW YORK, THE 


VISION OF THE PRO- 
BRIDGING THEORY AND 


protess 


two 


rely, il 


present one. 


POssi- 
arts in 
proposed the 
ngside 


art. 


and 


programs 
CULTURAL CAPITAL 

Located in the cultural capital of the 
country and the professional center of all 
the arts, this new educational center has 
incomparable advantages in providing its 
students with close access to the rich artistic 
resources Of New York City—the museums, 
galleries, concert halls, studios, libraries, and 
the great host of professional and practicing 
artists available here 

It will be a bridge with two-way traffic, as 
Mr. Walter Kerr expressed it from the stand- 
point of the theater at the Bicentennial Con- 
ference on the Arts at Columbia last No- 
vember—‘“not only the movement of the 
university toward the professional theater 
but the professional theater toward the 
university.” Broadway needs the university 
as a training ground, he said, now that 
nearly all other training grounds have dis- 
appeared. 

New York is the only place where this kind 
of mutual interchange can take place. Only 
in New York are there as many great names 
available—not only in the theater but in all 
the arts—to come to a university arts center 


to lecture, to counsel], 
projects and enterprises. 

As an example of the way 
action would operate, it is plann 
struct an experimental theater 
ter which will be 
producers 
plays of 


available to pr 
and directors for tryin 
unusual artistic promi 
warranting a Broadway tryou 

It has been said that one of the 
portant features of the proposex 
is that it will meet the need of 
background for the creative art 
at present struggling for reoriex 
affirmations and meaningful expr 
the troubled world of today. 1 
arts together in this fashion is 
function of a great univeri 
such a climate may be found the 
intellectual capacity, spirit of fre: 
perspective, and broad range of i: 
quired. The wisdom and vision i 
a great univerisity can bring mut 
standing and inspiration to the 
women working in the various cre 
Their close daily association in the 
rooms” to be provided in the art 
not only suggest integrated app: 
may very well result ultimately i: 
forms and techniques. 

Columbia's long and fruitful b: 
in the arts—its distinguished t« 
alumni in all fields of the art 
ance that here will be found a st 
setting. 
WHERE ARTISTS AND SCHOLARS MAKI 

CAUSE 

Plans are designed to carry t} 
of the arts center beyond the met 
area, for it is hoped to establi 
Institute or Seminary for the Cr 
This institute might well becoms 
national source for original rese 
ductive communication as im} 
sphere as is the National Scie: 
tion to scientific research. A 
ways in which to give this in 
mediate practical importance 
would invite men and women of 
creative accomplishment to re 
fied periods of time at the center: 
would carry on their work unh 
formal academic duties. They wi 
able to guide and to inspire st 
unique community of creative scl 


TO MAKE ART MORE 


For the proposed arts center t 
eral choice sites on the university 
side campus are uncer considerat 
estimated that the cost of the bu 
be about $6 million, a part of w! 
ready been contributed or pledged 
tional sum of about $3 million wi 
for endowment and for scholarsh 

yenuine as is the need for at 
integrate the arts at Columbia 
ress will come not so much from 
ence of facilities as from the comi 
of great minds in the proper set 
interaction, and their effect on st 

A national institution guided 
broad paths described above, will 
less possibilities for the encou! 
creative talent and for the spr 
understanding and enjoyment 
throughout the United States. 

We of this Nation have an en\ 
tunity to encourage and fortify 
resurgence of interest in the art 
ly in evidence throughout the « 
develop the finest potentials of 
ence there is a need of intellect 
ship. This is the function whi 
center is being set up to perform 

“One of the problems of our 
Lewis Mumford at the Bicente 
Conference, “is not merely to ! 
arts to a central place in life, | 


MEANIN( 
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dimensions to a central place Since she's been ir 
worked for legislation 
ry committee for the arts cen- for equal work. Though 
th that friends of the arts every- percent for labor-backed 
catch the greatness of this vision nizes that the big job is 
» share in its realization. labor to accept the equal 
committee: Curt Reising principle 
Oscar James Campbell, executive EpNA KELLY is in 
rman Ralph F. Colin, Norman being global in her t} 
William J. Donovan, Frank D. Fa l 
Garside, Donald F. Hyde, I 
Henry Allen Moe, Ri 
Stevens, James 
Whitehead 
Arnaud, Gra} 
Moore, Erne . en motivat \ 
those of na 
sponsored in 
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here was a famine } I 
n. Edna F. Kelly, of New York mntended that the delay i 
See Neen ing the wheat, and 
could be one of the 
XTENSION OF REMARKS reluctant to aline 
OF M1: KELLY also 
: m nake the United § 
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OF r i F 


1F NEW YORK Migration. As 
1—E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES oo - 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under nies 
n token, she feel 
to extend my remarks in the REc- gio is now studying 
have great pleasure in inserting proposal to add an additi 
lowing article by Ann Cottrell to the amount appropriated last 
if the North American Newspaper would make a total of $915 million 
on our very charming and “I believe,” she said : 
league, EpNA KELLY: man needs a ploug 
a March 26 Fpwa Ft the man we mu 
ents nearly 400,000 Br ! 
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Find 
> Democratic : ° 
yell equipeed to play to the - Boston Naval Shipyard 
if she cared to She is € ily t EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
11 woman Member of Congre: EXTENSION OF REMARK 


5 feet 7 inches ta ind 


“ st ong black hair 1OW - ° AMES G. FU TON n 
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women are often accused of Monday, March 28, 1955 IN THE EO EPRI 

e to make up their minds, she ran = pate hae si Tedn lay. March 

the first time because “the me, Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, u ‘ . 

make up theirs.” When a vacancy leave granted to extend my remarks 11 Mr. McCORMACK. Mr 
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A Philadelphia won 
into politics as a widow and he first time ha 
ther. Her son and daughter are 
heir early twenties. Soon after the 
her husband, City Court Justice ler 
iL. Kelly, in 1942, she became research Announcement 
r the Democratic Party in the New closed by Miss Rose 
te Legislature. She brought } earch on multiple 
background as well as “‘savvy”’ ir and Children’s Medi 
politics to the job She is a histor and Franklin Street 
mics major from Hunter College in She told the Inquirer she had been 
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that the components proven sential and 
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We the employees of the Boston naval 
shipyard concur with the President's essen- 
tial components and ask y< the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation, to band to- 
gether and request a meeting with the Pres- 
ident in the presence of your committee to 
present our case on the essentials of the 
components in question, so that the Boston 
naval shipyard may continue t the 
fleet as it has done in the past years. 
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The Staff of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


VIRGINIA 


Monday, March 28, 1955 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker. under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement which I made today during 
the hearings on H. R. 2851 before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. This bill would provide for 
the processing of grain into forms suit- 
able for distribution to needy persons in 
the United States. I wish to impress 
upon my colleagues the importance of 
this measure, and the need for imme- 
diate favorable action being taken. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of 
mittee, I am deeply appreciative of 
portunity to appear before this distir 
committee in behalf of H. R. 2851. 
bill is similar to H. R. 2824, which I have 
introduced, and to bills which various 
other Members have sponsored. It would 
provide for the payment by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the cost of processing 
wheat and corn into a form suitable for 
home or institutional use (for example, 
flour and cornmeal!) for distribution to 
needy persons in the United States under 
authority of either section 407 or 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Un- 
der the present law, wheat and corn can- 
not be processed into flour and meal re- 
spectively at the expense of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation prior to distribution in 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this legis- 
lation is a must. In West Virginia, we 


the com- 
this 


are 
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experiencing a depression. All 
the coal-producing sections 
are idle tipples, idle railroad < 
shafts, and mine after mine 
During the past 3 years, at le: 
mercial mines have closed in 
idling thousands of miners. Add 
the thousands who depend on 
linood—railroad worke 1 
ice station owners, and 

and we begin to get the picture 
pression in coal-producing area 

When I think of the distress 
prevailing in my State, I am re 
the Biblical plagues of Egypt 
be no greater afflic than th 
ployment, starvation, privati 
and it is most perplexing and 
that such a could 
of plenty. Thousands of far 
out food, unemployment 
checks have n exhausted 

ls are being made f 
public schools, and t 
the countryside 
families have barely been 
and soul together with sur} 
modities which have been n 
In my 4 counties—Boone, Kan; 
and Raleigh, which have a yj 
446,466—there are a total of 
women, and children for whom 
modities constitute the princi 
food supply. This is almost 
the entire population in my d 
are 250,000 persons certified t 
modities in West Virginia, : 
represents one-eighth of our t 
tion. 

These people are of a noble race 
good taxpayers, they are hard w 
make excellent soldiers, and they 
can to the core. Our Governme 
sponsibility to them. The pre 
are our brother's keeper has b 
followed with reference to our 
beings all over the world, but cl 
at home; and while we have b 
providing a helping hand to ou! 
foreign lands, we have been, i: 
negligent concerning our own fle 
Public Law 48 


rs 


tion 
situation 


bee 


the 
erty stalks 


Under title 2 of 
Congress, certain surplus ag! 
modities may be made avail 
famine or other urgent relief re 
overseas. Wheat, example 
shipped overseas under authori 
as both raw wheat or as flour 
upon the needs of the parti 
It would be a serious indictme: 
mental policy to continue to 
flour for our own needy peop! 
At the 


for 
1OT 


present time certified 
are being given butter, 
milk, rice, and beans. I 
grateful for these, but 
life. The average 
what it is to sit down to a me¢ 
bread. The recipients of surp! 
ities have every right to expect 
that flour be supplied them. Th 
which our storehouses are bul 
procured with money from th 
pockets, and when the Ameri 
needs this grain for his very exi 
only right that it be provided J 
processing grain would likely be 
er—if, indeed, as great—than 
keeping it in storage, and I am 
would be far better to pay what 
necessary to provide hungry peo} 
than it would be to continue 
taxpayers’ money in warehousin 
In the days of Pharaoh, Jo 
wisdom, advised that food 
the 7 plenteous years for use a 
years of famine, and “in the 7 
years the earth brought forth by) 
and “the 7 years of dearth bega 
according as Joseph had said 
dearth was in all bi 


shorte 
ana my 
bread is 
American Gd 


be st 


lands, but in 
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here was bread * * ® 


and Joseph 
he storehouses.” 

man, there is a virtual famine in 

our own country today; but, 

land of Egypt in Joseph's day, 
bread, and unlike Joseph who 
he storehouses, we are foolishly 

em closed. Is this justice? 

sare, in that magnificent work of 

Merchant of Venice, placed in 
Portia these words: 

ity of mercy is not strained; it 

rain from heaven 

* * * it 


the gentle 
I lace beneath 
the hearts of kings; it is an at- 
iod Himself; and earthly power 
how likest God’s when mercy 


is ene- 


our people 

is for justice 

favorably up 

that the uner 
may have bread. 
ul, again, for this opportut 
ege to give you this expres 

ym such an importatr 

kind to listen. 
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from Mr. Wag 
te supervisor, division 
ibution. The letter f 
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eT C. Byrp, 


f Renresentatinves 
)} Rep é ntai € 
“uy 


Washingt D.C 
NGRESSMAN BYRD: We have under- 
it might be possible to 

-d from Government wheat 
to needy unemployed famili 
150,000 persons certified to re 
in West Virginia, and 
tly add to the diet of these r 
it we now have butter, shortening 
, rice, and beans. 


receive 


numerous requests daily for 
tion and would appreciate it 
is item could be made available 
rs very truly, 

“WILLIAM Waccy, 
pervisor, Division of Com- 
dity Distribution.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
lost serious problems facing the 
today has been brought about 
cecision of the Supreme Court last 
volving the question of intergra- 
n the public schools. This is a 
mm which is not going to be easily 
There has been a _ growing 

of so-called propaganda which 
‘n forced upon the public by 
roups in support of the inte- 

nh movement. Of course there has 
reat deal of discussion on both 
the issue, but it is of particular 

1 to me that so much of the ma- 
appearing in the press is taking 
ion of misinterpreting the views 

e segment of our population. A 
of articles have appeared 

in nationally circulated publica- 
which have been giving an en- 
distorted view of the feelings of 


pie of the South. It is abundantly 


obvious to me, and I am sure to all 


thinking people, that most of these re- 
ports are taken from a very smail seg- 
ment of the Southern population and are 


I 
blown 


out of proportion by those who 
seek to present a spectacular point of 
view. I do not feel that this is fair 
does it represent a true picture 
certainly incumbent upon those 
know the facts to properly present 
information Its true perspecti 
There are a number of these polls 
ing taken and it ‘ms to me that 
American people ought to be aware th 
they are only samplings of a very minor 
roup and do not represent the 
: vast majority of the people 
States concerned 
I would like to refer to the atte 
of the Members of the House a splendid 
editorial appearings lr he Tuesday, 
March 29, issue of the Farmville, (Va.) 
Herald, dealing with a typical example 
relating to the problem I have presented. 
h to herein include in my remarks 
t Mr. J. Barrye 


editorial t 
nd also in- 


nor 


and 10 18 


thi no 
LOINKIN 


written by 
rol) cit * and publishe1 ‘ 
all, ealtor ana puolsner, ¢ 


rporate thte letter 


sovereignty of the 


ie United tes 
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CIO Supports H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 
THE HOUSE OF eneeieits ATIVES 


OF WISCONS 
Vednesday, March 30, 1955 


JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp excerpts from the testimony of 
Walter Reuther, president of the Con- 

of Industrial Organizations, before 

House Agriculture Committee on 

ebruary 25 in support of H. R. 12. 

Mr. Reuther and members of the CIO 

cognizant of the fact that the drop 
n farm income has unquestionably con- 
tributed to the recent high levels of un- 
employment. It is this economic inter- 
dependence of farmers and workers 
which prompted Mr. Reuther to testify 
in favor of H. R. 12. 

Following are some of the more im- 
portant excerpts from Mr. Reuther’s 
testimony which I urge my colleagues 
to study and consider before they vote 
on H. R. 12 in the near future: 

In his desperate effort to win support in 
the cities for his program to reduce farm 
price supports, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
s0n has led in misrepresenting the effects 
of the price-support program upon the con- 
sumer. It is commendable that the actual 
facts to the contrary in this regard were set 
forth by the majority of this committee in 
the report which the then chairman of this 
committee, Representative Hope, submitted 
to Congress last year. The CIO is happy to 
join in endorsing these findings. We know 
that even in 1947, the best postwar year for 
agriculture, 70 percent of all farm families 
earned less than $3,000. We also know that 
most of the price we pay for food does not 
go to the farmer and that the effect of price 
supports on the prices we pay is very small. 
Even if dairymen got their feed grains free, 
it would mean only about 1 cent a quart 
savings on milk. The effect of the difference 
between the 75 percent and 90 percent price 
support levels for corn and wheat on the 
price of milk has to be measured in fractions 
of a mill, which means that no savings what- 
ever will be passed on to the consumer. 

Aware of the lessons of history, we know 
that the welfare and destiny of farmers and 
wage earners are closely interrelated, that 
each depends upon the prosperity of the one 
to lift up the living standards of the other. 

The CIO will not attempt to tell the farm- 
ers what kind of agricultural program they 
should have to protect their interest. We do, 
however, offer our assurances that we will 
give to farmers our full backing in their 
efforts to obtain agricultural policies which 
will both provide the Nation abundant pro- 
duction of food and fiber and assure farm 
families full parity of income. This pledge 
unequivocally and without reserva- 


IN 


Mr 
c 


Vist 


is made 
tion. 
There have been times in the past when 
we have found most of the farm organiza- 
tions and a majority of Congressmen from 
rural areas arrayed against us in our efforts 
to protect the interests of American workers, 
but we have never allowed legislative defeats 
to blind us to the fact that farm prosperity 
is essential to the prosperity of industrial 
workers and the Nation. We are confident 
that the day is not far off when farm organi- 
gations and an overwhelming majority of 
legislators from rural areas will realize that 
the reverse of this is also true—that the 
farmers of the N prosper only as 
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the working men and women who purchase 
the products of the farm are also prospering. 

The present administration appears to us 
to be responding to the plight of the farmer 
with the same disregard it has shown toward 
the growing ranks of unemployed workers in 
our cities. Only la week, in the face of 
the farm situation I have ju 
retary Benson appeal! 
tee and insisted that “the 
condition of agriculture 

3 9 


sound 
Admittedly 


outlined, Sec- 
ed bef t} commit 


financial 
continued 


the farm lem is 
ated and even the exper may hold differ- 
ing opinions over the be ] 
But of one conclusio1 
gent challenge: A d: 
$1.6 billion over a 2- 
not yet in sight d 
financial conditi 
agriculture and it is n und for the na 
tional economy as a whole The Commerce 
Department has estimated that a $1 billion 
drop in farm in results in a drop of 
$240 million in farm spe: buildi 
and machinery The cutback as already 
been felt, and its effects are cumulative. It 
is important to rei how impor- 
tant farm purchase i total e 
omy. Farmers normally use more steel in a 
year than goes into the output of automo- 
biles; more petroleum than any other indus- 
try; enough raw rubber annually to put tires 
on 6 million cars, and en electricity to 
meet the needs of the cities of Chicag« 
Detroit, Houston 1d Baltin combined. 
Agriculture also consumes quantities 
of chemicals and other Thus it 
is clear why agricultural purchasing power 
must be maintained if a faltering farm econ- 
omy is not once again to drag the rest of 
the economy into a m-led depression. 

What the administrati and its trickle- 
down economists fail to understand about 
present-day economic is is that as the 
productivity of our economy) ises, the in- 
comes of both farm ity families must 
continually rise if they are to be able to buy 
the increasing flow of goods and services 
which the rising efficiency of our industrial 
system makes possible ir present trou- 
bles are due to the fact that too much of the 
profits have been going to the top and stay- 
ing there. Wages and farm income have not 
risen fast enough to Keep up with rising 
production. 

This economic 
CIO from having 
with the theory of 


compli- 


sme 


ember 


on- 


re 
great 


materials. 


neer 


and ¢ 


phy prevents the 
sympathy whatsoever 
the present administra- 
tion that the way to seli more farm prod- 
ucts to low- and middle-income families is 
through a reduction in farm prices that in 
turn will reduce farmers to insolvency. Re- 
cent developments do not support such the- 
orizing. Throughout this period of falling 
farm prices, the prices farmers and 


phil 


any 


which 
consumers have had to pay did not go down 
but held near-record peaks. The CIO be- 
lieves that this situation is patently unjust 
and must be corrected. We know that the 
farmer, like the worker, is entitled to a just 
return for his labor which will permit him 
to share in the better life made possible by 
our increasing productivity. We believe that 
the answer to our economic needs involves 
raising the buying power of millions of our 
families without tearing down the standards 
of others in the process. 

The CIO therefore fully supports H. R. 12 
and similar bills to reestablish 90 percent of 
parity price supports for basic agricultural 
commodities at this time. I want to make 
it clear, however, that CIO's historic posi- 
tion has been that the farmer is entitled to 
full 100 percent parity of income. Anything 
less than that will deprive the farmer of a 
fair opportunity to realize his just place in 
society. 

The CIO does not agree with the adminis- 
tration that a very large carryover of wheat, 
corn, and other reserves of foods and fibers 


Mai 


from year to year must nece 
sicered a burden. We regard a 
ministered reserve of food and 
worthwhile form of consumer in 
is better than money in the ba: 
time of drought or other crop f 
vorable bank balance will not fe: 
£TY Such reserves are the 
national protection which we h 
the form of strategic stockpile 
and minerals. It is important t 
the cost of maintaining the reser 
cultural products has been small i 
60n to that of the stockpiles of 
and other reserves required for 
The cost of carrying these insur 
and holding them off the ma 
properly a charge on the Publi 
since neither farmers nor indu 
be asked to pay for protect 
Nation against the risks of un 
aster. 
Actually 
the notion 


long as 


the CIO is not 

that we have 
millions of our 

on diets that are below the safet 
can we regard abundant food 

a calamity so long as half the ¥ 
bed hungry every night and 

put couldn’t begin to feed the y 
gry nations adequately. The ov 
for the food we produce is ur 
Instead of cutting back producti 
devise more efficient uses for th 
our harvest that is surplus to 
tional needs. Rather than b! 
farmers for inefficiency, as Secret 
has done, we should be grateful f 
prise they have shown in produ 
dance. 


cle 


Whose Money Is It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 
Wednesday, March 30, 19 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker 
the attention of our colleagues 
following editorial which apps 
the March 13, 1955, edition of th: 
ington Post and Times Herald: 

WHOSE MONEY Is IT? 

Representative STEwart L. UpD4 
oughly deserved the general ac 
ceived from his fellow members o: 
Committee on Education and 1 
other day for his striking an 
school-aid problem. He pr 
much-needed perspective on the 
constitutes the essential differe: 
President Eisenhower's school-a 
and the formula sponsored by S¢ 
and Representatives BAILEY a! 
whether the principal additio1 
burden should be borne locally 0: 
Federal Government. 

Mr. UDALL put his finger on 
parently the nub of the Presi 
tions to direct Federal grants-i 
States—the fact that this will t 
to unbalance the Federal bud 
they ever mention the national dé 
Eisenhower retorted to critics w! 
that his program placed increa 
ness on already overburdened 
schoo] districts. “I’m afraid 
Mr. UDALL, that “the Preside! 
have confused the Federal debt 
national debt. The Federal det 
well know, is some 278 billion; the 
debt is the sum of the debts of ! 
State, county, city, and school dist 
ernments Once we have agrect 
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be built, the Rubicon is 


ms must 
ind the only question that remains 
» the funds shall be raised to accom- 
e agreed purpose.” 

the problem, as this newspaper has 
qd from the beginning of the con- 


is basically a bookkeeping one. 

W ire Mr. UDALL’s view that just as the 
of financing schools was originally 

i from local districts to counties and 
vvernments, it needs now to be 

i, in part at least, to the Federal Gov- 
The reason is that the Federal 

ment has the revenue resources, while 
s+ates and the localities have not. And 
blem has become a national one with 
rous impact on the whole Nation, 





Worthington C. Miner To Be Awarded 
the Honor of Television Man of the 


Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on Monday, April 4, 
board of directors of the new Mount 
Hospital and Clinic will officially 
Worthington C. Miner as the tele- 
n man of the year. 
Mr. Miner’s selection for this singular 
is best described from an excerpt 
tained in the scroll he will receive: 
r enlightenment in the field of medicine 
urgery through the presentation of 
f which he is the executive producer. 
15 years of public service through the 
im of television. 


pare) 


Worthington Miner is not only a dis- 
lished Broadway producer and di- 
but one of the few men who can 

laim the honor of being the first to pio- 
in television, which has become 
‘reatest means of communication 
wn to mankind in the entire history 
the universe and a medium through 
h more people reached in every 
of life than are reached through 
combined efforts of the printed 
the mails, motion pictures and 


lo Worthington Miner belongs a good 

‘al of the credit for the almost uni- 
il acceptance of television and the 
intages now enjoyed by mankind 

ise of it. 

In 1939, when no one in the world out- 
the field of electronics owned a tele- 
in receiving set, Worthington Miner 
i a group of inspired pioneers gave 

selfishly of their time and their talents 
in and day out, experimenting with 

phase of television communica- 
in a tiny studio located at 15 Van- 
eroult Avenue, New York City. These 
men thought they had reached a singu- 
“iy Important milestone when in 1940 
successfully telecast a 15 minute 
“ramatic playlet beamed from their 
vanderbilt Avenue studios to the Chrys- 
‘er Building 5 blocks away. 
It was Worthington Miner who di- 
rected and produced this first telecast of 
4 dramatic playlet in the history of the 
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world. It was through the inspiration 
and success achieved in this original ex- 
perimental studio that a similar one was 
established in the Hollywood hills that 
same year by Don Lee and another in 
Schenectady, N. Y., and at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

When we consider that these sacrifices 
and experimentations on the part of 
Worthington Miner and the men as- 
sociated with him in 1939 has given to 
America its tremendous network of tele- 
vision channels, its thousands of hours 
of free entertainment made available to 
millions of Americans and a medium 
through which the President of the 
United States can constantly be in face- 
to-face contact with his constituents, 
then certainly some recognition should 
be extended to Mr. Miner even beyond 
the important citation he is scheduled 
to receive next Monday. 

Mount Sinai Hospital and Clinic where 
Mr. Miner will receive this award is the 
newest of Southern California hospitals 
to be constructed here and will officially 
open in June 1955. Though it borrows 
its identity from the mountain upon 
which Moses communed with God and 
so received the Ten Comandments, that 
govern the lives of all men of good will, 
as a hospital it will draw in true Amer- 
ican fashion no discriminatory lines of 
race or creed. 





Faith in Persons and in Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 18, 1955, Harry P. Cain, Republi- 
can Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton, 1946 through 1952, and since then 
a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, addressed the Seventh 
Conference on Civil Liberties. 

The following are a few excerpts from 
his analysis of problems raised by the 
Federal security program. They ap- 
peared in the March 28, 1955, issue of 
the New Republic magazine. 

I commend them to the attention of 
our colleagues: 

FAITH IN PERSONS AUTHORITY 

If the world of the present comes tum- 
bling down, as it has the power now for so 
doing, those who remain alive must begin to 
build another home for the living from the 
ruins. The only possible tools to be in our 
hands in the beginning will be our courage 
and self-respect, and a hoped-for mutual 
trust among Americans. * * ® 

Unless we remain enthusiastic about being 
Americans; unless we have confidence in our 
Government, we aren't likely to see any uni- 
versal peace established and we aren't going 
to win any war which may engage us. 

If this be so, we ought to reexamine the 
status of our enthusiasm and the degree of 
confidence we hoid for those in author- 
ity. ses 

‘For the present, millions of citizens * * ® 
have become bewildered and troubled by the 
contradictions between stated purposes and 


administrative results. * * ® 


AND IN 


Had you chosen recently 
indicted for 


being 


a capital or infamo 
held to be a loyalty risk, there would 
been no make From the 


have choice to 


indictment, you would have been found 
guilty or acquitted; sentenced or released 
through language and methods everyone can 











understand From the allegation t} you 
were a loyalty or security risk, you might 
have long wallowed in the wilderness of de- 
spair and mental torment without deter- 
mining what the charges were all about 
where they came from Please note my 

of the tense Future con equence e- 
cent refinements in the loyee ex y 
program remain to be seen ~ % 

If an ambition is to achieve uniform and 
consistent tandards and procedure 
throughout the Federal structure I ul 
of no sounder way to approach the problem 
than through a detached and disting lished 
nonpartisan commission of some sort. * * * 


I do maintain that po- 


In utter sincerity 
] considerations in secu 


litical 





ty questions 
have been the m 


ajor source of our dis ntent 
and diminishing confidence in authority 
since the close of World War II. 


here is no reason to say that 
party been more re 
mischief than the other 


one politica 


has ponsible for this 


National campai 


have revolved around who was goir to do 
what to whom in these fields There has 
been no agency within the several adminis- 
trations and few individuals who have been 
considered to be disinterested and obijec- 


tively minded. rhe 
charge are the weapons 1 
minds everywhere. One party is maligned 
for having attempted too little and the other 
party is criticized for ig attempted too 


charge and counter- 


employed by partisar 


havir 


much Republican and Democratic Party 
supporters mostly restrict their views to what 
their articulate spokesmen say. The inde- 
pendent voter picKs and chooses from com- 
peting headlines 

A commission would have a far better 


chance of having its judgments considered 
on their merits. Much of what is 
is disregarded, held or ne 
cause it is written off as 


rood today 
lected be- 


being politically 


uspect 





inspired. The commission could stop most 
of this. It would, I think, place the greater 
emphasis on what rather ht 


than who ts righ 
and best for the Nation in the complicated 
equations which are 
realm of 

Regar 
to be, there 
about > 8 98 


igredients in the 


internal curity: ° *-* 





ture managers are 


much to be thought 
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Every applicant for the Federal ser e and 
every employee within f ce has been 
required to state whether he 1 tly or 
has ever been a member any rga i 1 
listed by the Attorney General 

Is it not proper the desirab y 
of eliminatir that if the qu 
which relates to mem Ss W h were - 
signed or renounced o h sed p ) 
the listing which was fi made b 1 
oat? * 

If an individ gs ¢ duct atta Y 
and attitudes have been above reproach dur- 
ing the past 8 years, or since 1947 
a lezitimate cak risk » a ie 
he had been a | l ‘ durit ie ye 
which went before? 

The Attorney General's list ought, in my 
judgment, to be liquidated through pr 
dures which our country suppor rhe 
merits of the charges again any li i 
organization should be adjudicated. Sanc- 
tions should apply to iose who remain 
members after an rganization ha beer 


found to be guilty as alle 


General. * * * In my opinion, no organiza- 


tion should be listed unle 
ously announced that prosecution will be 
initiated in the case within a period of sev- 
eral months. * * ® 

The complete measure of a government 
like that of an individual, Car I ry igvged 
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Premier Mario Scelba of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ineton is host this week to an honored 
guest and one of Europe's leading states- 
men, the Honorable Mario Scelba, Pre- 
mier of Italy. I am pleased to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the warm 
welcome which has been extended by our 
Government to this distinguished guest 
from abroad. 

Premier Scelba is not only a friend 
and ally of the United States, but is a 
firm believer in democratic methods and 
ideals as represented by our country. 
The hand of welcome and friendship ex- 
tended to him in Washington is sincerely 
appreciated by freedom-loving people 
everywhere and by minority groups in 
this country. It will unquestionably help 
to cement the friendly relations between 
the United States and Italy and to 
strengthen the forces of the free world. 

Having been born in Italy and serving 
in that country as an officer of the OSS 
during World War II and having main- 
tained contacts with that Government 
since then, I can state without hesita- 
tion that the United States can have no 
greater friend and ally than the Repub- 
lic of Italy and the people of Italy. 

We are deeply honored to have had 
Premier Scelba as our guest today in this 
Chamber and to listen to his address. 
His words were a source of encourage- 
ment to all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert into 
the Recorp an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star of March 28 and an editorial 
and news article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 30 con- 
cerning the visit of Premier Scelba. 
They are as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of March 28, 
1955] 
WELCOME VIsiToR From ITAry 

When Mario Scelba became Premier of 
Italy in February 1954 political observers 
felt his regime would be a brief one Nearly 
14 months later he is still in office, his 
prestige heightened by nine votes of confi- 
dence in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
Mr. Scelba is an official visitor in Washing- 
ton this week. He has brought with hima 
record of outstanding accomplishments, 
especially including his part in the settle- 
ment with Yugoslavia of the Trieste dispute 
and in gaining parliamentary ratification of 
the Paris accords 

As leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party, Premier Scelba heads a coalition gov- 
ernment in which rightwing Socialists, Lib- 
erals, and Republicans also are represented. 
With porting him thus far 


this group suf 


he has successfully fought off the opposition 
of the aggressive Italian Communist Party 
and its scattered leftwing followers. As 
with most coalitions, however, there are po- 
litical strains within it and even among the 
Christian Democrats there are strong rivals 
to Mr continued authority. The 
problems of Italy’s domestic economy prob- 
ably pose the greatest threat to the coun- 
try’ y, although the Premier 
has said there are “clear signs of improve- 
ment lately.” Still, Italy has more than 2 
million unemployed and a per capita annual 
income of only $370. A program of land 
reform and modernization of agriculture are 
politically controversial issues 

The Italian Premier, in his own 
has not come here to ask “further sacrifice 
by the American taxpayers. He is, however, 
anxious to increase the investment of Amer- 
ican private capital in Italy and his govern- 
ment has pushed through legislation de- 
signed to facilitate such investment. lis 
visit here will provide an opportunity for a 
full discussion of his object and of his 
country’s needs. 


Scelba’s 


words, 


ives 


Washington Post and Times 
ald of March 30, 1955] 


[From the Her- 


ITALY’s STRONG MAN 

A large share of the credit for the emergent 
stability in Italy belongs to Premier Mario 
Scelba, who is an honored guest in Washing- 
ton this week. It was his vigilance as Minis- 
ter of the Interior in charge of the police in 
1947 and 1948, at a time when Italy was very 
nearly in the Red clutches, that denied the 
Communists an opportunity to convert their 
“soft” policy into one of revolution. Simi- 
larly, it has been Premier Scelba’s ability to 
conciliate the center parties in the precarious 
Christian Democratic coalition during the 
year his government has been in office that 
has brought economic progress in broader 
tax legislation, land reform and the attrac- 
tion of foreign investment. 

Significantly enough, this lawyer-newspa- 
perman-politician, who earned the reputa- 
tion of being a tough cop, got the greatest 
hand at the National Press Club yesterday 
when he pledged: ‘‘We in Italy are firmly 
convinced that democracy can be defended 
and must be defended with democratic 
methods. Our public opinion * * * insists 
upon respect for law and but it is 
strongly opposed to repressive measures that 
might suggest the or recall of, 
nondemocratic systems.” ‘his was an im- 
pressive rebuke to the neo-fascists. 


order, 


retur! 


Americans long have hac 
their hearts for Italy, not only because of its 
cultural heritage, its friendly people and its 
contribution of many distinguished citizens 
to this country, but also because American 
aid has played an instrumental part in the 
safeguarding of free institutions there. We 
could help even more, without financial out- 
lay, by revising the discriminatory provisions 
of the McCarran Immigration Act. It is a 
source of pride to this country, as well as to 
Italy, that first the de Gasperi government 
and now the Scelba government have aided 
the quest for European unity through part- 
nership in NATO and such moves as the 
Trieste settlement and ratification of the 
Paris treaties. Premier Scelba will have the 
encouragement of Americans as he moves 
more vigorously to extend land reform and 
other measures to promote more social and 
economic democracy. 


a warm spot in 


—_ 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 30, 1955) 
STRESSES FREE EUROPE’S NEED FOR 
INTEGRATION 
Italian Premier Mario Scelba declared yes- 
terday that free Europe’s only alternatives 


are “either integration or disintegration.” 


SCELBA 
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In a speech to an overflow Nati 
Club luncheon, the visiting st 
stressed “the necessity of eco! 
socia] solidarity and of coordinate 
activity” in the belief that no nati 
omy can survive alone. 

The Premier, speaking in Itali 
his visit to the United States one 
ship and good will. He expressed 
for American aid and stressed Ita 
nomic moves such as land reform 
laws, new housing and new inve 
cluding use of foreign funds. 

Scelba termed the Atlantic all 
cornerstone of our foreign policy 
clared that military defense, hows 
sufficient alone. He suggested th 
2 of the NATO treaty, calling f 
and social cooperation, be put t 

Although the Premier gained a1 
when he was Interior Minister f 
treatment of Italian Communist 
terday rejected violent forms of 
against extremist parties and 
enemies of democracy. 

In discussing Italian commu: 
faid it should be remembered t! 
lied authorities (at the end of W 
Ti) brought the Communists int 
Government, thereby accrediting 
genuinely democratic group. 

Scelba met yesterday with For 
tions Chief Harold E. Stassen, Tr 
retary George M. Humphrey 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson. It : 
that the American officials, in d 
Italian economic and unemployme 
lems, stressed their interest in p: 
public works, vocational traini1 
skilied unemployed and measure: 
age private foreign investment 

Today the Premier will call on 
of State John Foster Dulles, be the 
guest of Vice President RicHarp N 
the Senate and House, be the h 
at an Italian Embassy reception 
for New York by train. 


Ethics in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Wednesday, March 30, 19 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speake: 
Sunday, March 20, it was my | 
speak before the Beth Israel B 
hood, of Worcester, Mass., 
breakfast meeting in the syn: 
vestry. 

The meeting was directed by t! 
gram chairman, Mr. Jacob Shulin 
I have been requested to include n 
dress, which follows: 

ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 

For the last few years, and rat 
cially during the last presidential « 
we have heard a great deal about thé 
of ethics in Government. 

The circumstances of persistent 
caanger to our individual and na 
seems to be encouraging a reexami 
our whole moral fabric these day 
is unquestionably a good thing 

The accompanying public realiz 
neither private nor party politi 
is a valid excuse for unethical and 
conduct appears to have inspired « 
tive bodies and political parties t 
higher code of ethical standard: 
is demanding. The appreciation 
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more important to us today thar beings and, therefore, always vulnerable to These P e of ‘ for ve 
re The Federal Government has’ the temptations which affect personsin other e learned a it rru F¢ 
leaps and bounds in the last few occupations. In truth, there may be ex- eral Government We hav nel 
itil now it touches the life of each traordinary conditions and ci t es ! t likely to a t 4 
innumerable points attached to political posit make ? r war. when ther a re XA 
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of corruption in Gov 
some of these proposals 
would imopr« the ethical 
Federal Government. 
t force to influence the 
ethical standards in 
ithin each us in- 
tributing a higher 
national each of us in our pri- 
vate end al adheres to the divine 
laws of right conduct and right reason the 
betrayers of public trust will not 1 be 
tolerated in public life. We all have an in- 
dividual responsibility for the manner in 
which our public business is conducted. If 
we increasingly accept that responsibility, we 
can remain confident that this Nation and 
this Government will retain the moral char- 
acter and streneth to survive in triumph 
over the immorality of Communist atheism. 
It will be only by a preserving demonstration 
of moral integrity as a people that we will 
be able to successfully guide ourselves and 
the civilized world to peaceful understanding 
prosper pre In an atomic 
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Loud Speaker of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Human Events of 
March 26, 1955, entitled “Loud Speaker 
of Appeasement,” and an article from 
Human Events of March 26, 1955, en- 
titled “They First Make Mad,” by Med- 
ford Evans. 

LOUDSPEAKER OF APPEASEMENT 

The elevation of Harold to the 
position of Secretary of Peace and Disarma- 
ment this week has not from 


Stassen 


indeed, far 


Con 
} eace 


it—dis 
gress and 
about the 


armed his m1 ] f critics in 
the prospects of political 
matter are rated zero. 
The fact is that Stassen enjoys the dubi- 
ous distinction (even ar those who 
laugh at him) of ranking 1 h among Amer- 
ican apostles of appeasement. Stassen critics 
have all ttacked his giveaway and 
foreign handout pro now 
those who don't like hin 
sive generosity 
than the 
That ir 
our 


sue 
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along a 


expen- 

m 
disarm: 
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abroad to ¢& latter re 


budget 
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serious 
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security (Se of 
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tional Control of 

ford Evans, for 
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world.) 
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merciless analy him, is 
while essen- 
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and business 
ternationalist 
that the reck- 
ill try to lead 


msonant 


en, 
to those businessm« 
tially patriotic, nevertheless 
swan song of big 
abroad, as promised by the i1 
politicos. There is fear h 
less Minnesota maneu 
the United States into veture: 
with our defense security. 

Experts on atomic-po 
with concern the recent 
Hopkins, president of 
Corp., who advocated bi 
tors all over the world, 
in India. 

In any case Stassen’s career—or rather 
careering, some put it—in the past few 
years has not been marked by caution con- 
cerning trade abroad in products useful to 
Soviet Russia. 

Last year, before Congress, Stassen uttered 
in substance a strange doctrine, that inter- 
nal unrest in Russia arose from lack of con- 
Sumer goods and therefo American re- 
straints on trade with Russia should be 
modified to alleviate it. he record shows 
that Stassen has constantly sought to break 
down the embargo on str goods 
against Soviet Russia 

Such ideas and actions of the recently 
appointed Secretary of Peace and Disarma- 
ment explain why people in Congress intend 
to give wary attention to the gentleman. His 
initial proposal in his new job, a new give- 
away program of $8 billion for Asia, is said 
to be merely a promise of what is yet to 
come, 

Whatever may actually accom- 
plish in the next 2 years, there no doubt 
that he has captured a powerful sounding 
board by his new position. And in a devel- 
oping situation international crisis, the 
words of the from Minnesota will bear 
scrutiny, 
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First MAKE Map’'—INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
(By Medford Evans) 
I 

Harold Stassen’s new job Presidential 
assistant in charge of disarmament, may be 
a way of providing for Harold Stassen. Lit- 
tle else can be said for it. The United States 
is ill-advised to promote disarmament talks 
at a time when only armament can offeet 
hostile hordes of manpower. 

The Soviet Union inspires hysteria over 
radio-active ‘“fallout’’ to promote atomic dis- 
armament. They get enough aid from United 
States citizens without our giving a man 
Cabinet rank to coordinate the effort. The 
best that can be hoped is that so far 
actual accomplishment goes, Mr. Stassen will 
continue as usual. 

The isolationists have won a victory in 
principle. The United States will now go it 
alone. The recent UN London Conference 
on disarmament brought “no progress," Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reported. Great Britain 
has decided to make H-bombs; France desire 
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proposed a ¥ 
Nations with fi 


terials and scientific and technic 


tion to 


invest would merge 


pool from which needy nation 


row. 
sized and 
starved areas. 


construction 


res 


Power development would 


begun 


The United 


St 


Britain, Canada, and the Soviet U 
contribute according to their at 


China and 
to their needs. 
be taken out 


The 


Ol 


India would receiv 
atomic 
of the hands 


and put into the hands of th 
know how to strip its military 
adapt it to the arts of peace 


versations between 


powers would 
Almost 


at once 


nounced its “readiness to take 


negotiations,” 


and a series 


é 


Wwe 


P? 


representat 
settle the practi 
the Soviet 


} 


began between Secretary of Stat« 
ter Dulles and Soviet Ambassad 
Zaroubin, once Igor Gouzenko’'s 


ada. 


The talks have presumal 


concluded. They are still secret. 


I 


United States participation 
tw 


pool is radically wrong f« 











confuses, and eventually de- 
vyhole defense program; and (2) 
iils to establish a basis for nego- 
itional differences, but actu- 
o provoke new differences and 


pool makes our defense program 

ly or wicked. In order to m 

is necessary to keep clearly in 

times how and why we are to 
effort required. 








ar 


is the logical and widely held 
communism is essentially an im- 
mmitment to world power, that 
d States of America is the prin- 


le in its path, and the U.S.S. R. 
n bulldozer in its possession 
w" is the new look in the Pentagon 
Eisenhower creation) based on skill- 
ff airpower and atomic weapons, to 
> for inevitable inferiority in man- 
id to permit economies 
ould understand Senator MARGARET 
MiTH when she said, “My answer to 
question of ‘how can we get more 
or less spending’ was this: we have 
i and are developing atomic weap- 
than just the bomb that will pro- 
h greater destructive power or de- 
wer if you prefer to put it that way, 
yns of the past.” 
in understand that, but they can- 
and a proposal to share the re- 
ry materials and information which 
kind of defense possible with the 
ential enemy who makes any large- 
e necessary. 
tussians are the kind of people with 
» can cooperate in an atomic energy 
ry, then they are not the people 
whom we should spend $60 billion a 


s no point in saying, “Oh, the labo- 
vill be devoted to peaceful develop- 
Our best scientists have repeatedly 
is that practical developments com- 
f a research laboratory are un- 
le. “Scientific research can flourish 
vhen it is done for its own sake and 
1 consideration of its practical appli- 
Dr. Albert Einstein said in an inter- 
with the Washington Post (published 
3, 1947). Dr. Einstein’s own historic 
the development of the atomic bomb, 
he did not at all anticipate when he 
ted “E mc2”, is probably the most 
illustration of the fact that research 
do not know what the practical 
of their researches are 


iences voing 
es going 


if we went into an atomic research 
ry with the Russian we would have 
predicting or controlling the prac- 
lopments that might occur. “The 
tory of science shows,” Dr. T. R. 
has said, “that the great boons to 
ty which science has produced came, 

1 result of a direct search for them, 
er as byproducts of a much wider 
the search for knowledge, for under- 

, of nature, for truth itself.” 
hn R. Baker has said: “No planner 
ike the right guesses.” 

e same token, of course, no planners 
ne the results of an international 
nergy laboratory to ‘peacetime uses 

le material.” They cannot do that 
an Dr. Frederic Joliot-Curie could 
is OWn researches from being of 
le to the Military Establishment of 

i States. 


} 





the only plausible generalization 
i by history concerning the probable 
‘ucts of research is that military ap- 
is seem to come a bit sooner than 
presumably because it is easier to 
1an to build. It is a long road from 
ntrolled explosion of a 16th-century 
1e controlled explosions in a 20th- 


lillac 
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Another feature of research is tl! l - 
server of an experiment may t an idea 
missed by others, and the membe fs 
I ‘rship may have different degrees of 
success in exploiti 2a common dist r 
The discovery of fission in Gern in 138 
was exploited by the U da §& i ve 
Japan in 1945. If atomic information had 
not been pooled (by free publication and 
exchange of information) down to World War 
II, the A-bomb probably would t yet have 
been developed. It happened that we got it 


but we got it by virtue of previous interna- 
tional cooperation, and specifically by virtue 








of an experiment performed in 1 ene 
country. 

Our scientists quic r ) ed that t 
was a two-way street id cut off publicatior 
and exchange of information to keep Ger- 


many 
learned 


} 
ie@ss 


from learning from us as we had 

from her. Tha seem rut 
but we recognized the hostility between 
us and the Nazis ] 





and concluded it was un- 
wise to collaborate with There is 
nothing in nature whi that in a com- 
mon atomic laboratory with the Russians we 
might not miss the significance of a discov 
which they would get. Likewise, they migh 
miss something we saw 

It is assumed, however, that we 
present more to contribute to the joint 
venture than they have. This means we 
have to assume good faith all around to go 
into the thing at all, while they might be 
going into it for what they could get out 
of it. If we are trusting and they are not 
then we will lose 
they will gain. 

No one can predict with certainty what 
will happen if we go into an international 
laboratory with the Russians, but if the as- 
sumptions on which our defense program 
based are correct, then in this venture we 
may look a lot like the young lady of Niger 


iN] 





n says 





have at 


relative advantage and 


“Who smiled as she rode on 
They returned from the 
With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


& tiger. 


ride 


On the other hand, if past assumptions of 
implacable Communist hostility are wrong, 
then we should frankly admit it, and reduce 
our Military Establishment to the modest 
dimensions required for occasional police 
actions in a world where the great nations 
are united. To try a joint venture with the 
U. S. S. R. into the most sensitive and 
hazardous nuclear researches, and simul- 
taneously to maintain unilaterally a crush- 
ing burden of arms against the U. S. S. R., 
can only mean the dissolution of military 
and civilian morale in the United States. 

A few Americans think we dealt 
and dishonorably with the Cana 
the British in 1946 when we cut 
our main atomic program 
originally been full partners. 
were right or wrong in this, 
did it should remind us that the Russians 
could conceivably do the same thing to u 
They could cut us out of any atomic lab- 
oratory in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


harshly 
dians and 
them out of 
in which they had 
Whether we 


the fact that we 





III 

This danger is increased by the fact that 
the Eisenhower plan ignores the distinction 
made by the Acheson-Lilienthal plan 
tween safe and dangerous activities. Recall 
that the essential feature of the Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan was the establishment of an 
international Atomic Development Authority 
at all times in control of the atomic-weapons 
potential of the world, through monopoly 
of all dangerous activities—i. e., those which 
might lead to the clandestine production of 
weapons. Other activities, more remote from 
weapons production, were to be labeled safe 





be- 


and left to the individual nations. The 
Acheson-Lilienthal report emphasized the 
importance of this distinction, and indeed 
rested its claims to practicability largely on 
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a continuous transmission belt of danger 





activities from nation to ¢{ cy to ! i 
will be established The result will be not 
an armaments race with def i lane for 


the runners, but an armaments scrimn 











in which the spectator ind n } ( the 
part its wlil never know who has the 
ball 

“Fo lowatt generated tr fe - 
actor p I, “about 1 kilowatt 1 t 
be ge dangerou ne 

“A special purpose,’ says Op II, “would be 
to provide abundant electrical energy in e 
power-starved areas of the world sut 
plan makes no reference to the problem « 





where the safe kilowatt would be produced 
and where the dangerous kilowatt would be 
produ ed, and what would be the connection 


between the 
Op II does say, “The ingen 


scientists will pr 
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leader like to the Chinese, as well as the rest of the merely a place where “the great 
s0 blithely world, that we do not intend to monopolize’ the earth, both of the East and of 
problem that atomic power for our own selfish nati nal may cooperate; it is also somethi 
is has said is interests.” them to fight over. 
What about Russia itself? It is a power- But the feature of the plan w! 
V nile Op I ; sila rior to Op Tin the mat- starved area compared to tne United States. most notably provoke aggressio1 
aba safe and dangerous ac- Should not the first concern be to establish vision for building atomic po 
more basic matter 4 balance through equalizin hese 2 nations? “power-starved areas.”” We ha 
heir common Blackett has written: “It i ru hat the from time to time expressed fea: 
ic balance. development of atomic powe lay pr ‘ Communists might take aggre: 
at what is long project. But the Soviet yvernment India. How much more we 
yn Of power in the habit of taking long view nany tempted if to the human resour 
acceptance of hypothesis, the bridging of the gap betwee) were added one or more atomic | 
so vital to the power resources, and so the standa Red China is said to be now in px 
neither the living of the U g nd Ameri arms and commodities which we 
ional agencies Must take a long ne. Any conceivable way Kai-shek. How long would Neh: 
For i of of shortening this time i ikely t > seizZ to retain independent possessi 
who is able to Upon with avidity.” That i iible. and-plutonium-yielding nucle 
as important not The case ; inst strateci ilance can be Renunciation of a cl 
r your enemy as it stated simply. Atomic warfare is not a to peace, but renunciation of ar 
have an advantage Sport in which fair play requires us to arm more probably leads to disord 
‘ause soldiers are Our enemy, and fissional material is not JIn October, 1945 President Trun 
the idea is so 4 crust of bread or cup of water which in to the atomic bomb as a “sacred t1 
charity we should distribute to friend and _ this he was ridiculed in some q 
an idea of loving your 10e alike. the danger we now face is due 
vanced on a Christian Operating an atom laboratory with live up to that trust, not to r 
anced on that basis, PoOwer-producing quantitl ri issionable xistence. 
nsequences would material is like driving : iitr lycerine . 


RE 


aim is oit 


ore important than truck or running a cobra farm. It is tricky If this Atoms for Peace pla: 
Suffice it to sav that business, and you dor ant to go partner 
jan love may or may With just anybody 
renunciation of To ask the American people to go partners 
it can never be 1M this kind of business with a power which 
construed to involve building up they believe is their mortal ene my is to in- 
adverse force: Our Lord enjoined Peter to vite paralyzing confusion. In this frame of it makes the U. S. S. R. sound a 
put up his sword, not to make sure that the mind you cannot fight, you cannot prepare 


ae ; ; by comparison. Consider the tv 
high priest’s servant had one just as sharp. to fight. This is to stare frozen at the snake. as follows: 


(Also before we take it for granted that Iv (1) President Eisenhower $s 
Christ taught pacifism we should digest the Of course, if the plan succeeds diplo- United States knows that if the f¢ 
corded in Luke 22:36—"He that matically, we can afiord—we would even’ of atomic military build-up 

rd, let him sell his garment, and welcome the relaxatic of our own militarv this greatest of destructive 
potential which it involves. We would see developed into a great boon f 

viet oligarchy has never’ the same relaxation in t Soviet Union and of all mankind.” In the sam 
understanding a policy Red China iplomacy is always better than says, “* * * the United Stat 


ed not as a sincere attempt at } 
but rather as a maneuver ir 

logical war, it is still not well 
is not good propaganda for 
States of America, for the simple 


‘ 


t impartiality, war while it works, and unless there issome of atomic weapons * * l 
their own interest; probability of war the1 } need for a * * * The development has bee 
se not neutral but military establishment fF you could atomic weapons have virtually 
always be sure of your diplomacy you would ventional status within our arm: 
pplication of the principle do well to eliminate your armed services. (2) The Soviet Union might 
emphasized by Op IT is But then your diplomats themselves need _ that, if reversal of a trend of 
‘trical energy. The inter- a threat somewhere in the background. tary build-up is what you want 
y Agency is to “pro- They need to “negotiate from positions of yourself a stockpile that it 
ide abundar lectrical energy in the power- strength.” If they negotiate the strength then surely you have it in your 
starved areas of the world.” This means away they are soon through negotiating. to reverse the trend. Why d 
China and India. The Indian physicist, Prof. So it is not altogether simple. The diplo- verse it? The Soviet Union d 
Megnad Saha, as cited by the British physi- matic consequences ol > proposal to some small part of atom mat 
cist, Prof. P. M.S. Blackett, in Fear, War,and create an atom pool, and of the pool itself directed to peaceful aims whil 
the Bomb, “estimates that per capita energy if it is created, are more difficult to estimate mass of the materials—the ai 
available in India, from other than human than are the military consequences. which are constantly growing 
labor, is about one-sixtieth of that available Diplomacy may seek two kinds of effects. rected to the production of m 
in America.” It is small wonder that India’s It may be genuinely pacific, or it may be it- atomic weapons, then the thre 
U. N. Delegate Krishna Menon listened with self a kind of psychological warfare, aimed at war will not lessen in the least 
such rapt attention to President Eisenhower's putting the enemy ata disadvantage without necessary that not some part | 
What is not so clear is why any’ the pain and expense of shooting, bombing, mass of atomic material be d 
which rational benevolence etc. No one measure can be seriously in- pletely to peaceful aims, which 
us to subsidize in such a power- tended to simultaneously placate and em- up unheard-of possibilities for 
ved country, would have to be atomic barrass an enemy. The Eisenhower plan has’ of industry, agriculture and 
ywerplants. If they need power so badly, been praised for doing both but is not well the employment of the most valu 
and it is really our duty to see that they get adapted to do either. discoveries for the improvement 
it. there ight to be quicker ways than The Trojan War began when the goddess _ in many fields of their employn 
experimentation with fissionable materials. Of discord tossed into a feast of the gods further and higher progress in 
T} is more difficult yet. It a golden apple inscribed “for the fairest.” It How do we answer them? Do \ 
ver-starved area. Biackett is the nature of a prize to inspire contention. we cannot direct all our atomi 
nt resources as only slight- The first prize established by the Eisenhower peacetime uses because we do 
se of India. Should we par- plan would be the international atomic Soviet Union? They may say 
» construction of atomic power- laboratory itself. We have already noted how you brought up the subject. 
‘he suggestion has been made national representatives might take from dent is the one who said: “* * 
he past. such a laboratory the militarily valuable in- peoples of all nations to see th 
Dr. Oppenheimer told formation and materials which might be lightened age, the great power 
Committee on Atomic generated there. The value might be com- both of the East and of the Wé 
1a, where Iunderstand mercial, and still tempt the partners to try ested in human aspirations fir 
are prepared to help with the generation to outwit each other in their manner of in building up the armament 
of power in the Yangtze Valley, it were pos- taking it out of the business for their indi- you mean it or didn't you 
sible and sound to establish atomic power, vidual benefit. Such things have been Union may well say it to u 
it would be a very good thing to do that Known to happen. “The Soviet Union is dee} 
through the U. N. Commission.” And later So long as each thought he was winning that mankind must and can be 
the same month, at a roundtable conference this contest of wits the surface would be horrors of an atomic war. Spe 
sponsored by the Institute of Pacific Rela- preserved, but if one of the partners decided bility for the solution of this } 
tions “a scientist who had worked on the he was losing he might be provoked into at- with those states which alread 
bomb” decl: i, “One operating uranium tempting seizure or destruction of the atom power of atomic weapons.” 


pile in China might be convincing testimony pool itself. At any rate such a pool is not States is the power which by) 
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virtually 


armed serv- 
asks the Soviet Union, 


the necessity of easing inter- 


ion and 


at the same 


time to 


he problem of prohibiting the 


On 


pest 


our Secretary of State can 


reply is to say in effect, “Oh, 





ear us.” Mr 





d us, but come, let 
lest the citizens 
Dulles’ exact words 


us talk 


of the 


Union seems not to have caught 


f the President's proposal. 


Its 


se was to find a new and clearly 
which will permit of actually 


the 


rted. It has 1 
of the 
r, that 
juance 
may say 
yn does not 
ntatives of 

men, then 


re€ 
O 


if 


Soviet 
little 


lv 
ong 


he 


can 
public debate 


been 


be 


likes 


response 


evident, 
make 


achieved 


t 


understand. 
the Soviet 
their 


Union 


logi 


c 


” 


hat the 
But if 
are 


is in- 


And if they are not trustworthy, 


busin 
h them. 
we are 


Dulles 


1S 


ess going into private neg: 


now conducting 
and Zaroubin 


as 
such 
are dis- 


ly the proposal to pool atomic 


informatio 
to 


nd 
sal 
get the 


President said 


outlaw 
public debate is reopened 
congressional 


n, 


at 


he 


and 


omic 


was 


the 


Ww 


Soviet 


eapons. 


in 


approval 


sure 


of 


ure a provisional arrangement 


been made from which we can 
with monumental embarrass- 
» which we can advance only 
recklessness. We may be sure of 
the commitments implied by 
wer speech of December 8, 1953, 
ves either to be broken with 
kept with peril. 
ree with the Soviet Union that 
») use atomic bombs, it is prob- 
hey will keep their word. ‘hen 


urely 
of 


loss 


keep ours and 
our equalizer. 


the result 


If we 


e negotiations, we shall hardly 


ng some kind of pledge not to u 
Propaganda which involves u 
equences is not good propa- 


con 


e 


in 


was an English teacher I occasion- 
emes which made just no sense 
d from students who could talk 
bly in the hall, who were cer- 
ither morons nor avant-garde 
explanation that ever seemed 
ccurred to me when we were 
Paradise Lost. They couldn't un- 


e 


im 


It just did not make any sense 


Then I thought: Well, that’s it 
d kids. They have been told 
sreat and they believe it. But 


not make any sense. 
is not to make any sense. 


be great 


This English teacher 


what he wa 


nts 


dishes out the grades. 


He 


1s 


Therefore, 


oO. K 


You rot 


seems 


to 


who obviously makes no sense— 


the English teacher a theme 


ense. Maybe it’s great 
It’s a shot in the 

ing to do? 

yr like that is the only 


dark, 


that 
Maybe 
but 


possible 


of the American public's accept- 
nciple of the proposals that have 


tor 


international 


Cor yperat ion 


Soviet Union in the field of atomic 
I view 
tes, such proposals make no sense 


1 


m the point 


never did make 


of 


any sense. 


of 


the 


Ap- 


the majority of the American pub- 
elieve that nothing connected with 
hergy is supposed to make any sense. 
we assume that, we will probably 


ng our policy 


to 


be de 


ve 


rmined 


ind propagandized 
by their broadcast 
clates 


Unless Mr. Stassen has a sugge 


and ing a 


so- 


tion. 


The Surplus Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend 


Mr 


the 


unaer 


my remarks in the 
ReEcorRD, I include the following article 
by Peter Edson, from the Washington 


Daily News of March 30, 1955: 














THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 

The idea that United States farm surp!l 
can be d competitively on foreign n arkets 
is taking a beating 

The House Agriculture Committee - 
sued a report highly critical of ure 
Secretary Ezra Benson for his alle ivy- 
handed control over the reign di pro- 
gram. Actually, Mr. B yn ha oing 
everything he can to move the 

Restrictions written into the ural 
Trade De pment d Assistance Act « 
1954 limit his work. But the underl E 
cause is that the market is just not there 

American competitive prices are too high 


Dumping and export subsidies to American 
farmers are ruled out as bad 
Where ican sur 
ts they f 

‘ade patterns 


of St John Foster 


polic 





pluses 





requent 


Dulles ran 


ite 























into i problem during his recent trip 
through southeast Asia 1 Burma he found 
@& severe economic dislocation on rice. 

Burma always had been a heavy exporter 
of rice to Japan. But since the end of the 
war the United States has been shipping 
Japan wheat Due to the presence of Ameri- 
can ps in Japan there has been a con- 
siderable shilt in the Japanese diet from rice 
to heat 

For every such dietary convert and for 
every American wheat shipment to Japan 
there has been a corresponding drop in Bur- 
mese rice exports to Japan. Burma has arice 
surplus it can't sell. 

It will take years for Asian countries to 
diversify their to meet these 
changes in trade pat L Burma and other 
food surplus co ries caught in a similar 
squeeze m be rrced to make barter de 
with Red Chin 4 and Russia to move their 
Cc Ops 

Gen uenther, commander of 
NATO, nother example of how 
Ameri yn surplus food ex- 
p t m ) ymbat Com A v 
in fl 

The now will sell sur} 5 
foods for eign curr But there is an 
American requirement it half of the ship- 
ment must be carried in American vesse 
To Britain a the Sx 1 yuntries 
Ww i ge merchant file wr! his 





ment 
ment 


merely rai 
reign buyers. 





Russia, however, will let countries buying 
her wheat haul the grain any way they want 
Russia has no surpluses to begin with. But 
the Communist Government takes grain 
away from its own people just to beat the 
United States in foreign trade deals. Russia 
thus uses foreign trade as an economic and 


psychological weapon, 
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Are We About Ready To Repeat 
the Sin of Yalta? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
X 5 I 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF PRESENTATIVES 
T hursday Mare h 10,1955 
Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, if 
a Big Four meeting at top level is to 
be held in the near future to consider 


the serious problems which confront the 








free world, a meeting which will include 
Russia as one of the B Four, Ru \ 
who is the very source of the preset 
threat to world peace and Stability, it 
is time to give grave and rious co i- 
eration to such meeting and what can 
result from it for the people of the 
United States, as well as all other free- 
dom-loving people in the world, includ- 
ing those who are now « ived behind 
the Iron Curtain and kK to us for 
deliverance. 

Once such a meeting h been held 
and our Nation irrevocably committed 
to specific agreements which we are 
honorbound to abide by too late 
to bemoan the fact that the results of 
the conference are unsa ( o the 
American people and du elected 
representative W 1 free nation 
will not stand f tolerate ar er 
Yalta. 

Now is the time to be informed of 
exactl what will be ( 1ae } in 7 > 
agenda of ich a m and whe 
we may be a ire 1 i i com l ms 
agreed to at 1 confe rn Wil not 
be binding upon t } e ol e United 
Stat of Ameri in rat 1 pro 
treaty form by the U1 as : > 
This was not do! 4 Y vita ee- 
ment 

Also, now is the time to ll t that 
the United States Cor be prop 
represented at any meet it top level 
between the B Foul The people of 
the United St are entitled to this 
representation ind a ira e 

Unless these precautions are taken 
prior to the next Big Four meeting, we 
could be faced with another Yalta, as 
reviewed in the followil excell ed )- 


rial by David Lawren 
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OF YALTA 
Lawrence) 
ta was not contained in the 
by heads of governments 
2» Yalta papers. 
mbedded in the secret deci- 
nd award territories before 
was ended 
flagrant denial of a 
f peoples every- 
their 


the 


he oht 
e rignt 


yvernments of 


has since 
ternational! con- 
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respectively, 


right 


is the same 


1945 upon the 


opportunity 


representatives 


n at Yalta of the spirit 
he Constitution of the 


left a blot on American 


Yalta 
> were withhe the American 
pretext or another for I{ 
r that there are misguided 
y who are assail- 


10ougt 
Conferen 
people under one 
years 
Democrats in Cor 
ing their own Government for bringing about 
at jlast the release of the Yalta papers 
Naturally European statesmen favor sup- 
sion. They have been steeped for cen- 
et diplomacy. 
made in the 
have been 


1 the officia of the 


1 records 
hie 


ld from 
it is amazin 


toads 


gress 


iries in the 
They believe 
privacy ol 
i at Teherar 
merica has 


ught in the 


artifices of sec 
in expedient deal: 
such conferences a 
Yalta, and Potsdam. 
times in history been 
’ same dilemr the sacrifice 
of many thousands of American lives for pro- 
fessed ideals only to such ideals aban- 
doned at the conference table. 
The famous 14 points constituting the war 
the Allies in World War I—including 
right of self-determination of peoples 
the demand for “open covenants openly 
torn up at Versailles in 


three 
see 


Aims ol 


ana 
arrived at’’—were 
1919. 

The Atlantic Charter—pledging, 
as one of the war aims of World War II, the 
right of all peoples freely to choose their own 
f was torn up at Yalta in 1945. 

Tne famous resolution of the United Na- 
tions in 1951 declaring Red China an aggres- 

or in Korea was torn up at Geneva in 1954. 
The same aggressor was awarded possession 
f a vast area in Indochina while millions 
f innocent people were delivered into bond- 


famous 


vernment 


« 
« 
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age 

Ihe Constitution vests in the President 
of the United States the right to conduct 
with other governments. But it 
vests also in the Congress—as a coordinate 
branch of the Government—the right to de- 
clare war and to “advise and consent” in the 
making of treaties of peace. 

There were no Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States present at the 
Yalta Conference. 

There were no members of the press ad- 
mitted to the Yalta meetings to tell the peo- 
ple of the world in detail what their repre- 
sentatives were doing. 

It is not difficult to understand why some 
European newspapers are shocked by the 
persistent pressure in America to compe] the 
publication of the long-suppressed docu- 
ments of the Yalta Conference. The Ameri- 
can attitude toward full publicity of the 
public business is rooted in the concept that 


} + 


the people » not delegate to a single ruler 


relations 


the right to make commitments in their 
behalf. 

The European idea, on the other hand, 
seems to be that the head of a state is a 
sort of absolute monarch, and even now the 
talk there is of a big four conference “at 
the summit.” 

The American people do n 
anybody with ereign power sits in for 
them “at the summit,” « yw 

Ambassadors and ministers of > United 
States i ll the capitals of 
the world. This rmal 
dential means of communication. Any pro- 
posals that can lead to a better unders 
ing in the world among nat can be 
to or by such diplomatic represent: 
can be referred to the Presi 
Congress for appr 

There is no rig! 
dent to sit down i 
make a binding agreement unless C 
has delegated s1 lar power to him, 
or unless there opportunity for the 
Senate to advise for or against ratification. 

The sin of Yalta w: t recy and its 
disregard for moral an onstit 1al prin- 
ciples. A few it i rped the power 
that belongs o1 4 peoples. Nobody 
should be permitted to barter away the ideals 
of the American pe yr } altars of 
expediency. 
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The Great Debate on Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIF\ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention an article which 
has been prepared by my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Srewart L. 
UDALL, who ably represents the fine State 
of Arizona in this Congress. It is my 
understanding that this article, entitled 
“The Great Debate on Reclamation,” is 
being distributed to Congressman UDALL’s 
constituents through the press and will 
be available for publication tomorrow. 

Congressman UDALL’s statement so 
ably and clearly presents his views and 
so finely outlines the tremendous values 
of reclamation to our country that I be- 
lieve it deserves a place in the Recorp 
and I request permission to insert it in 
the Appendix, so'that it may receive a 
wider circulation. 

In making this request, I would like to 
note further that I am in full agreement 
with the statements made by my honor- 
able colleague and that I believe they re- 
fiect the views of many others who are 
sincerely interested in the future of the 
reclamation program as a tremendous 
factor in the development of the West 
and the economy of the Nation. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 
(By Representative Stewart L. UDALL) 
THE GREAT DEBATE ON RECLAMATION 

There is a rising tide of antireclamation 
sentiment here which threatens western 
development. If the upper Colorado proj- 
ect gets to the floor, I suspect that discussion 
of this bill will be only part of a larger 
debate on the future of reclamation itself. 
To some extent this debate has already be- 
gun, and it seems essential to me that we 
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keep close watch on the f 
ments marshaled against us, 
continued growth is closely 
future of reclamation. 

At the outset, we must rec 
nominal cost groups of farmer 
conditions were favorable, bro 
much of our western land wit} 
ment aid of any kind. Since 19 
the Bureau of Reciamation h; 
many projects too large to be 
local interests alone. Naturally 
and most promising works were 
projects like Salt River, Bo 
Coulee, and Central Valley of Ca 

It is now apparent that the 
to be built (like central Arizo 
Colorado) are relatively hard pr 
repayment by the water user 
longer and the Government n 
greater risk However, this sh 
a fatal stumbling block, as 17 
velt originally conceived the 
program as a bold, risk-taki 
western equivalent of eastern 
Geveiop rivers and harbors. 

Until recent years, as the 
were completed and more d 
tackled, the reclamation and 
here tended to liberalize the 
so that projects previously r 
feasible financially could qualitf 
accounting plans were approve 
periods were extended; and the 
established that farmers could 
dams and use the net revenus 
prohibitive water costs. 

It may be that the antir 
have been emboldened by right 
left hand actions within the Ei 
ministration. While the Pre 
one hand endorses upper Color 
ingpan, his budget director ha 
qrafting new regulations wh 
probably prohibit similar fut 
his Interior Secretary has exh 
warm attitude toward reclamat 
proposed appropriations for ne 
tion next year sets the lowest 
since 1950. 

The opponents of reclamation 
upon this scene opportunely a1 
its accomplishments and seek 
the entire program. Their c! 
man, Raymond Moley of New 
zine, calculates that the way 
mation is to pit East against W 
out to sell his arguments to (¢ 
from the populous Eastern Stat 
has turned out a pamphlet de 
sorry record and waste of t 
Reclamation. 

We fully expect that the wa 
task force of the Hoover Con 
shortly join this chorus. Its cl 
mer Governor Leslie Miller of W 5 
ly strode into our upper Colorad 
weeks ago and bluntly testified 
opinion the entire plan—includi: 
ticipating projects in his own 
economically unsound. 

The trouble with these sincer 
that pencil in hand, they look 
reclamation venture from the! 
spective, merely in terms of m 
paid into or out of the Treasury 
prudent bankers, they are so int 
debits and credits that they fail 
account the tremendous valu 
where the economies and living 
entire valleys are transformed 
ful reclamation projects. 

In their excessive prudence 
look the millions of dollars of 
that would be sustained pe! 
farms and cities if the rec 
were not in place. 

(Not long after it was dedi 
Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande 
Gisaster-bent flood in its trac} 


substantial part of its total 


a 








he current farm surpluses and say 
irm acres are not needed. This is 
ed thinking that misjudges the 
wth of our country and the re- 
ness of its people. 

rner stone of the reclamation pro- 
been interest-free loans, a feature 
irly condemned by these critics 
i] to note that the principal invested 
ne back manyfold when new valleys 
ed up to farmers and fresh sources 
me are created. It is a fact that 
under cultivation by the Bu- 
Reclamation produced total crop 

in 1953 alone of nearly $1 billion 
io these people concede that a sub- 
irt of the $3 billion we have ex- 
thus far on reclamation will even- 
»e directly repaid, while the full 
$7 n the Government has spent at the 
time on national rivers and harbors 


or i 


ts has been paid out without ex- 
ition of direct repayment. 

Who, we might ask, are these “debit and 

men who cry “failure”? Need we 


ners bother to answer them at all 
ur green valleys mock their words, 
perity mocks their logic, and our 
id farms testify they have misread 


rv? 
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How Communism Came to China—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is part I of a speech recently 
delivered to the Los Angeles World Af- 
fairs Council by Dr. George K. C. Yeh, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
blic of China. 
thing I could say would improve or 
llish this comprehensive statement 
on one of the great historic tragedies 
when the United States lost one of its 


most loyal allies, and communism won 


} 





er over to the Soviet Union as an ally 
and Red China came into being. 
Following is part I of Dr. Yeh’s speech: 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Los Angeles 
World Affairs Council, ladies and gentlemen, 
me great pleasure to speak before this 
distinguished body of American citizens who 
re specially interested in international re- 
I am particularly happy to be on 
ific coast where the interest in Asia, 
particularly in the affairs of China, has 

Vays been very keen and widespread. The 
is today no longer an ocean but a 
i this great city is one of America’s 

lows to the Far East. What happens or 

happen on the other side of this great 

have a more instantaneous impact 
lives of the people who live here on 
> Of it. 

+ propose to speak to you this evening of 
¥ communism was introduced into China 
+ how it developed there. The facts I 

oring to light are not widely known in 
intry. If my account of them should 

‘to a number of unfamiliar dates and 

which I shall avoid as much as pos- 
le, it is because China’s sad experiences 

_ Communism are not better known. 

* should like to recall with you that it 

AS 1 very long ago that the Communist 

nt in China had been considered in 

‘nd other countries as a mere agrarian 
‘movement. A well-Known American 











radio commentator once said that 
nese Communists were “agrarian 
trying to establish democratic practices 
Another Far Eastern expert once wrote: “As 
China is not like any other country, so Chi- 
nese communism has no parallel elsewhere. 
You can find in it resemblances to the ‘grass- 
roots’ populist movements that have figured 
in American history.” So, to the 
men at least, the Chinese Communists 
not Communists at all; they were very much 
like the Democrats or, for that matter, the 
Republicans in this country, except that they 
carried guns and occupied a territory of their 
own 

Some of you may have read that Stalin 
told former United States Ambassador Harri- 
man in June 1944: “The Chinese Commu- 
nists are not real Communists ‘hey are 
‘margarine’ Communists.” Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov said the same thing to 
Gen. Patrick Hurley and Donald Nelson in 
August of the same year when the last two 
gentlemen were in Moscow on their way to 
China on a very important diplomatic mis- 
sion. “Although,” declared Molotov, “the 
Chinese Communists call themselves Com- 
munists, they had no true or real relation 
to communism; they expressed their discon- 
tent by taking the name, but if their eco- 
nomic lot was bettered, they would forget 
that they were Communists.” 

Stalin and Molotov were, of course, lying 
It suited their purpose at the time to say 


the Chi- 


radicals 





rentile- 


5 were 






that the Soviet Union had nothing to do 
with it, though they knew very well that 
the Communist movement in China was a 


Soviet-sponsored and Soviet-financed move- 
ment from the very start The strange 
thing is that the world believed them be- 
cause what they said happened to harmonize 
with the general tenor of the “grand alli- 
ance” period during the later part of the last 
war. 

Happily very few people today are still 
under the delusion that the Chinese Com- 
munists are “mere agrarian reformers.” But 
we should be profoundly mistaken if we 
think this propaganda line is dead and bur- 
ied. It is not. Recently it has appeared in 
the press in another but equally beguiling 
form. We are now being told from time to 
time that Mao Tse-tung is a potential Tito. 
We are also being fed with the alluring no- 
tion that the West can wean Communist 
China from the Soviet Union by a reason- 
able and flexible policy, namely, by Ameri- 
ca’s recognizing the so-called people’s gov- 
ernment of China, as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China, by admitting it to the United 
Nations, by lifting or relaxing trade controls, 
etc. Another variation on the same theme 
is that Mao Tse-tung and his fellow com- 
rades are patriotic Chinese, and that sooner 
or later they would break away from Moscow. 
All this betrays a basic misunderstanding of 
the Chinese Communist movement. 

The Chinese Communist movement, it 
must be remembered, was not an indigenous 
development in any sense of the word but an 
alien imposition. It began in 1919 when the 
newly founded Communist International, 
the so-called Comintern in Moscow sent to 
China one Gregori Voitinski, who was chief 
of its Far Eastern Bureau. Upon his ar- 
rival, Voitinski sought out the two leading 
Chinese avante garde thinkers of that time— 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao, both profes- 
sors at the National Peking University. 
Neither Ch’en no Li was a Communist. But 
they had written articles in praise of the 
Russian October revolution. Like many na- 
ive idealistic men of the time the world over, 
Ch’en and Li fell under the spell of the Rus- 
sian revolution with its glorification of the 
common man, its championing of small and 
oppressed nations, and its promise of secu- 
rity, happiness, and equality. Voitinskt 
urged them to start a Communist movement 
in China. With funds supplied by him, 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu organized in Shanghai a So- 
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Ki came other 
Comintern age - In the spring of 1921 
the Comintern sent to China a Dutch Com- 
munist by the name of Maring. His n n 
was to find an ally r the Soviet Union 


among the various political gr 
He trav and wide July 1921 found 
him in Shanghai tryi: ~all a meeti: g to 
ommunist Party rhir- 
teen young men responded to the call. They 
forgathered in the classroom of a girls 
in the then French concession of Shanghai. 
In the midst of their meeting, the 
cracked down on them They later met to 
conclude their deliberations in a boat on the 
waters of a lake in Shaohsing 

Most of them were in fact no more than an 
ill-assorted group of faddists who, like most 


eled far 
iz to ¢ 


organize a Chinese C 








police 





young people of that turbulent period in 
China, were ready to accept any imported 
theory against the foreign exploitation of 
China. Among them was a young and not 


too prepossessing fellow called Mao Tse 
He was from the interior province of Hunan, 
His knowledge of communism at that time 
did not go beyond the reading of the C 
munist manifesto by Marx and Engels in a 
badly translated shinese version. Yet he 
felt he was qualified to be a charter member 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Thus, if Voitinski was the father of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the Dutch Com- 
munist Maring was the midwife who brought 
the baby into the world. This weakling of a 
babe could not have grown to manhood and 
maturity and become the object of wooing 
today by some of the world’s proud and lead- 
ing powers, were it not for Soviet Russia's 
continued loving care and patronage. 

The so-called Chinese Communist Party 
was then not so much of a party as 
cleus of one with not more 
members. Ch’en Tu-hsiu was made its sec- 
retary-general. With a monthly allowanc 
$US25,000 made ay the C 
the party began to organize railway 
in North China and 1 
So successful were its initial efforts th: 
the following year (1922) it instigat 
crippling seamen the British 
ony of Hongkong 

In spite of the promise shown by the 
infant Communist Party in China, the 
Union had no illusions about it 
in the Kremlin knew that 
exercise decisive influen 
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me 
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than 50 founder 





ailable by mintern, 
workers 


seamen in the so 





s strike in 


viet 


The men 









vast and populous as China, it must ally it- 
self with some political group which had 
enjoyed a large following This was in ac- 
cord with the ‘these which Lenin had sub- 
mitted to the Second World Congres if the 
Comintern in 1920 rhe “theses,” in which 


Lenin outlined the strategy to be followed in 





colonial and semi-colonial ¢ tries, may be 
summarized low 
1. Colonies are essential! to the existence of 


the capitalist or imperialist powers 


2. To overthrow capitalism the first step 
must be to promote revolutions in the 
colonies. 

3. Inasmuch as the proletariat In the 
colonies are weak, the proletariat must co- 


operate with the “bourgeois-nationallst revo- 


lutionary element 
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Chinese Communist Party to take 
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Members of the Communist 
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Communist Party itself 
absolute political and or- 
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tang so long as the la r’s policies were “ob- 
jectively c id 1 other words, the Com- 
to infiltrate and subvert 
to take over its 
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then 
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the conspiratori: lature 
ternational communism was not 
understood. Dr. Sun was told 
China needed was a national-t 
lution to overthrow the yoke of 
and not a proletari: V 
in communism. Littl lid 
th v deception and doub! 
k ixiety to achieve imn 
ciate know then, as so many 
that the proces: 
an existing government by 
was called the national 
and that the process 
; that government into a Com- 
torship was to be the proletar- 
Whatever the revolution may 
ctive is always the same 
yiitical power by the Com- 


ourgeois 


oiution 
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the Soviet Union had tried 
wartime communism 

was called NEP or the 
Under the NEP there 

enterprise and pri- 
the time Maring and Joffe 
hed Sun the NEP was in full 
In to dispel the Chinese lead- 
givings, Joffe one of Dr. Sun’s 
trusted and loyal Mr. Liao 
ig-] that inasmuch as the Soviet 
Union did not itself practice communism, 
why should China be worried about com- 
munism? When Mr. Liao asked, “Would 
a?” Joffe re- 
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gor ol 


what 
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trading 
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polic 7. 

of private 
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Dr 


order 


vac 


er’s mis 
most 


Chu 


told 


ants 


acecict 
assistant 


kai, 


plied that there would not be any commu- 
nism in Russia for a long time. Liao in- 
quired what did Joffe mean by a long time. 
Did he mean 5 years, 10 years, or even a 
generation? Joffe’s answer was, “Perhaps a 
hundred years.” Liao Chung-kKai was no 
longer in doubt. 


In October 1923, 9 months after the Sun- 
Joffe declaration, the Comintern sent to 
China a man who was to play a leading 
role in Chinese politics in the next 4 years 
He was known the world over Michael 
Borodin, but this was not his real name. 
He had, before the Russian revolution, lived 
in the Jnited State attended Val- 
paraiso University in Indiana. It is not 
known whether he had ever become an 
American cit For a he conducted 
a school for Russian immigrant children in 
Chicago He went back to Russia during 
the revolution and later served a Comin- 
tern agent in Turkey. Het ready shown 
great talent a conspirat and organizer. 

Such was Borodin’s background. He came 
to China as an adviser to Dr. Sun in Canton. 
Soon after his arri\ Canton, he drafted 
for Dr. Sun a plan for the reorganization of 
the Kuomintang. The plan was put into 
effect in January of the following year (1924). 
The Communis were formally admitted to 
the Kuomint It was Sun's under- 
standing that in the Kuomintang the 
Communists would act as loyal Kuomintang 
members, taking orders from its leadership, 
bound by its dis and deriving in- 
spiration from its principles In- 
deed, in Dr. Si these new Com- 
munist recruits did behave as if they were 
loyal Kuomintang members 

After Dr. Sun’s death 
mintang was ft for short period with 
no leader of sufficient prestige and author- 
ity to enforce discipline on the members of 
the party. With no to fe and with 
nothing to restrain the Communists 
lost no time in t control of the 

e Committee, the 
and administrative 
organ of the party. me of Dr. Sun’s most 
trusted followers were expelled from the 
party, or removed from positions of influ- 
ence, or exiled. This was engineered by the 
Soviet agent Michael Boro 

At this juncture loyal member 
mintang rallied around the person of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Still a young man in his thirties, 
Chiang soon became the leader of all those 
who were distressed by the spectacle of Com- 
munist ascendency. He was determined to 
save the Kuomintang from Communist dom 
ination. His chance came on March 20, 1926 
when the Communi plar dad a military 
coup He swift Within a 


as 
and 


izen time 


as 


as 


in 


ts 


once 


ne 
guiding 
lifetime 


in 


in 1925, the Kuo- 


one ir 
them 
King over 


highest 
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of the Kuo- 


a+ 
SU 


d'etat. moved 


y. 
few hours he rounded up most of the leading 


Communists in Canton. The Russian ad- 
visers were put under house arrest. Borodin 
was at that time in North China. Learning 
of the news he hurried back to Canton. The 
feud was, however, s patched up. 
Chiang’s purpose then was a limited one. It 
was to recapture the leadership of the Kuo- 
mintang from its Communist elements. He 
therefore caused the adoption by the Kuo- 
mintang central executive committee of a 
resolution debarring the Communists from 
holding key positions either in the party or 
in the government, forbidding them to call 
meetings in the name of the Kuomintang or 
wilfully distorting the teachings of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen to suit their own purposes, and re- 
quiring the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party to hand over to the Kuomin- 
tang a list of those Communists who were at 
the time members of the Kuomintang. Com- 
munist political commissars attached to the 
armed forces were removed. A number of 
undesirable Soviet advisers were also removed 
from their positions. It was obvious that 
Chiang Kai-shek at that time was not power- 
ful enough to go all out to clean up the Kuo- 
mintang of all the Communists and the Kuo- 


On 
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nwhile the Jay € 
illy declared. The whole area that the Communists are fundamentally in- to prevent ul ¢ 
ier Communist control. capable of acting in good faith They must eradicating rge f! 
yday, that area was the world’s destroy the party with which they seek a Cl a1, ce ide N 
‘se of Communist agents, fel- ance in order to command the r of the ‘ Gove 
d frustrated idealists The their ally for their own end They must do obliged té I r ( - 
mn st leader, Jacques Doriot, all they can to discredit the leaders they tent to the 1 ¢ 
in Communist leader, Earl Brow- have agreed to serve in order P The Commu 
e British Communist leader, Tom positions of these le A is ft I tempor y fe ir ‘ 
MN e all there to do their part. M and parcel of the Communi ie of et} November 1931 Mao Tse ‘ 
. the young Indian intellectual and a code which, as laid down by L« in } wl he called the § t } ( 
; represented the Comintern and speech delivered before the Young Commu- in the border region of K 
Borodin the responsibility of nist League in 1920, regards mor tv in the | . 
( the revolution into Marxist chan- Communist movement as ind ndent of I would not tire you with an ¢ f 
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Stalin believed that the proletariat.” It is clear to t Chinese w the Communist menace Suf 
was the Russia of 1905 and had lived through that period that co- that toward the end of 1934 the ¢ 
Communist should still operate’ existence with Communists : : ea { es under Mao Tse-tung ¥v 
Kuomintang banner. Trotsky, To a Communist, you are either ener that they were forced to flee f 
her hand, contended that the or his comrade, but never can you be hi in the Kiangsi-Fukien border 1 
( f 1927 was the Russia of 1917, that frjend or remain a neutral. e northwestern China in order to « 
id arrived for the Communists I hope I have made it clear that the Chi- new base within communicati: d 
heir own banner and organize nese Communist Movement wv not an - the oOviet-dor lated Oute M i It 
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no more than another Kerensky. to have forgotten that they themselves had avoid or postpone until China ¥ ; 
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Out of these failures er d Mao Tse- In July of the next year war with Japan 
tung, the present Communist chieftain in broke out. The Communists, f wing : 
: : China. Mao, though already a man of no Strategic line laid down in 1936, entered upon 
How Communism Came to China—Part Il mean stature in the Chinese Communist a period of phenomenal military and terri- 
movement, had played no spectacular role & rial expansion. Instead of al doning the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS in the Wuhan revolutionary regime. After Policy of armed insurrection | t the 
y +4 } > ; rs ¢ } ' ¥ 
OF the July debacle, he was ordered to return National Government, instead ala USHINg 
to his native province unan—to ] their own form of government and the own 

J } , al ‘ x 
HON. GORDON a McDONOUGH peasant revolt. The revolt was c independent army—all of whi % hey had 
40 escape sw hundred men yromised to do at the beginning of the wu - 
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E OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES on the Hunan-Kiangsi border. He gradually tivitle in all direction The ! ( 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 rose to be the leader of the so-calle: ernment, on the other h 


faction of the Chinese Communist Party. carry out the united-front ¢ aoe . 
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of Dr. George K. C. Yeh, Minister for in Nanking, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, In 1941, after the Jay ese attack on Pearl 
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Foreign Allaire et the Mepebiic of China: “Sot Prececupeed with the task Of Unifying eee ee, eee eee ee ere cent cotien 
( - arrived in Shanghai toward the — This involved the suppression of epee + on eee a ps aan : 
€ Marc} ee a a i ~ the remnants of the feudal militarists. In of the United States to supp eN 
larch. He now could have a breath- ¢onsequence, civil war raged in many parts Government 3ut this, unfortunate was 
and decided to remedy the situation of China. No one paid much att n n not consistently carried out As the war 
e After conferring with his com- to the ill-armed band of desperados led progressed the Chinese Com: I were 
he came to the conclusion that by Mao Tse-tung. In fact Mac s band was painted in certain influential ci f dem- 
he acted quickly the Communists yo qifferent from the numerous bandit ocratic and progressive, while the National 
Would get out of control. On April 12, 1927, hordes which ravaged the countryside at Government of China was called re 
ne t Communist leaders were arrested. that time. Nobody could have imagined and feudal and corrupt Certai Ame 
( labor unions disbanded, and that this small-time ban chieftain could diplomatic and military officer in ¢ na 
‘ armed groups disarmed. In the one day emerge aS a menace to world peace were unfavorably impressed with the per- 
‘curse of the fighting many Communists and security as he is today. formance of the Chinese Government and of 
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1e when the United States even seriously 

it of arming the Communists with 

weapons because, in the words of 

the Communists were “real- 
yhting the Japs.” 

undeniable that American criticism of 

‘thinese Government had done much to 

authority and prestige in the eyes 

people The effect on the 

intellectuals was particularly 


Chinese 


opinion of the 


fact 


less. 


eral Stilwell 


inese 

the 
recalling these facts not for the pur- 
rimination. That would be futile 

1armful. No one is more conscious than 

of our indebtedness to the United 

No one is more conscious than my- 

of China's own failings and shortcom- 

of the egregious errors and blunders 

had ourselves committed during the war 

But I would be less than frank if I 

iled to mention this unhappy episode in 
»-American relations, 

rhe ry of the Japanese surrender is all 
too familiar. On August 9, 1945, the day 
after the dropping of the second atom bomb 
on Nagasaki, the Soviet Union declared war 
on Japan. Five days after the Soviet entry 
the war was at an end. Soviet armies swept 
into Manchuria against practically no Japa- 
nese resistance. They soon took full posses- 
sion of the Chinese northeastern provinces. 
Firmly entrenched, they began a systematic 
dismantling of the magnificent industrial 
plants in Manchuria. They vitiated the Pots- 
dam Declaration and the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Alliance and Friendship concluded in 1945 
as a result of the Yalta agreement. They 
armed the Chinese Communists with vast 
quantities of captured Japanese arms in 
Manchuria. They had pledged themselves 
to evacuate Manchuria within 3 months after 
V-J Day and allow the Chinese Government 
to take over Manchuria. As a matter of 
fact, 3 months after the Japanese surrender 
no Chinese Government troops were allowed 
to enter Manchuria. The Russians had de- 
nied the Chinese Government the use of its 
own railways and ports in Manchuria. 

Immediately following V-J Day, Chinese 
Government troops had a 5 to 1 numerical 
superiority over the Communists. They were 
also much better equipped. If they had im- 
mediately embarked on a Communist-sup- 
pression campaign they could have held the 
Communists in check as least. The Soviet 
arming of the Chinese Communists in Man- 
churia shifted the balance of military power. 
American effort to mediate between the Chi- 
Government and the Communists fur- 
worked to the Communist advantage. 
The period between November 1945 and the 
end of 1946 was a crucial period. It was 
touch-and-go. It was wasted on futile nego- 
tiations under the auspices of the mission 
under General Marshall. 

Here again I must say that I have not the 
least intention of criticizing the Marshall 
mission. Nor do I imply any disrespect for 
General Marshall himself, who undoubtedly 
tried to do his best to make a democratic, 
united, and strong country out of China. 
Of General Marshall's great human quali- 
ties and good intentions there can be no 
doubt Ambassador Leighton Stuart, an- 
other great American and friend of China, 
who had played a leading role in the media- 
tion, has recently written in his illuminat- 
ing book Fifty Years in China: 

“We Americans mainly saw the good 
things about the Chinese Communists while 
not noticing carefully the intolerance, big- 
otry, deception, disregard for human life, 
and other evils which seem to be inherent in 
any totalitarian system. We kept Commu- 
hist meanings for such objectives as progres- 
Sive, democratic, liberal, also bourgeois, re- 
actionary, imperialist, as they intended that 
we should do. We failed to realize fully the 


> of rec 


nese 


ther 
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achievements to date and the potentialities 
of Chinese democracy. Therefore, we cannot 
escape a part of the responsibility for the 
great catastrophe—not only for China but 
also for America and the free world—the loss 


of the Chinese mainland.” 

Mind you, this comes from a man who 
counted among his friends many Chinese 
Communists and who, next to General Mar- 
shall, had also favored a coalition govern- 
nent in China with the best of intentions 

Let me repeat that I have no desire to rake 
up the dust of the past. If we try to do that 
we shall lose future. We have to think 

future and not of the past. The past 
is useful only as a point of reference for the 
future 

Let me also 
China would not 


the 


say that the mainland of 
have been lost if the Chi- 
nese Government had stood their 
ground, if the inflation had not set in and 
if the generals and politicians in the Govern- 
ment had remained united. The loss of the 
mainland of China, was disastrous not only 
to China but also to Asia as a whole, because 
without a free and united China there can 
never be a peaceful Asia. Today, we are 
building up Formosa as a rallying point for 
all the Chinese. We know Taiwan is 
only a small island. We know our own re- 
sources and man-power are limited. But we 
have good reason to believe that the millions 
of people on e Chinese mainland are with 
us. The anti-Communist Chinese prisoners- 
of-war in Korea had made this amply clear 
to us and to the world. The 13 million over- 
seas Chinese are with us, too. Visitors of 
Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, and 
other centers in the Far East where Chinese 
traders congregate, can tell you of the over- 
whelming pro-free China and anti-Commu- 
nist sympathies of these people. In free 
China, we have today one of the most deter- 
mined anti-Communist military forces in 
all Asia. In numbers our Armed Forces may 
be small in comparison with the Communist 
hordes on the mainland. But we are en- 
couraged by the old Chinese _ saying: 
“Though there are only three families re- 
maining in the Kingdom of Ch’'ii, it is the 
Kingdom of Chin that will eventually van- 
quish the mighty Chin.” It would be fool- 
ish to suppose that this is an easy task. 
It would be still more foolish to lose heart 
and courage or to suppose that the Commu- 
nists on the mainland would stay on for- 
ever. 

We believe that the existence of a free 
China is indispensable to the existence of a 
free Asia. It stands as a beacon of hope to 
the millions of Chinese behind the Iron 
Curtain. As I have just said, so long as 
mainland China remains under Communist 
domination there cannot be peace in the 
Far East and no country in Asia can be safe 
from Communist aggression. To uproot 
communism in Asia, there cannot be a policy 
of containment. The Chinese mainland 
must be restored to freedom and to the 
Chinese. 

Nowadays we hear much of peaceful co- 
existence. It always fills me with wonder 
and amazement to hear people talk, with a 
glibness that almost amounts to lightheart- 
edness, about the possibility of living peace- 
fully together with the Communists. We in 
China know better. I have shown that we 
in China had tried to coexist with the Com- 
munists, not once, but twice. During the 
first trial (1924-27) the Communists pretty 
nearly took over political power. During 
the second trial (1937-45) they actually suc- 
ceeded in capturing power. I hope the les- 
son is not lost on our good friends in the 
West. 

At this point the audience may want to 
raise the question: Do you want to plunge 
the world into another war in trying to re- 
cover the mainland of China by force of 
arms? That question has been asked in 
London, Paris, and New Delhi. I can assure 


torces 


free 


Ma 


you that we have no such th 
not believe tl any 
liberate China from Communist d 
would provoke a global conflict 
contrary, it well prevent a 
flict 

There is a difference between 
prevent war and a policy to av 
British and French policy bef 
to avoid war by appeasing Hitler 
By so doing, war became inevital 
has been avoided by running aw 
There is no surer way to lead the « 
than to show him th 
fight. 


attempt 


may 


aggression 
too soft to 
The fact is that the Soviet U 
more anxious to engage in a glot 
the free world After all the R 
fered more in the last war th 
else, except possibly Germany 
sia is just as vulnerable to we 
destruction as any other country, 
If the Soviet Union does n 
prospect of another global war 
averse to using local wars as 
ment of Indeed, 


policy. since 
World W local war has become 


ar II 
useful and effective weapon of S 
quest. The civil war in China 
war, and the war in Indochina 
point. Whenever and wherever 
could be scored or some advant 
gained you can be assured that t! 
Union and its puppets would 
objectives with relentlessness 
nation. On the other hand, if 
to lose they would immediately 
treat by preaching the virtues 
coeixistence. The retreat is but 
expedient. It is in line with the 
formula of “1 step backward, 2 
ward.” 

To prevent a world conflict it 
to create world conditions more 
to the free world. We must de 
energy (a) to strengthen the ur 
free world; (b) to avoid makir 
concessions of any kind at any m 
in any place; (c) to wrestle 
from the Soviet bloc and thu 
necessity of making little conce 
and there; and (d) to build up 
and coordinated strength adequ 
Communist aggressions at all p 
globe. 

It is no secret that the free 
present far from being united 
countries which are firmly anti-( 
like yours and mine, there ars 
which regard themselves as n¢ 
there are also countries which, t! 
Communist, cherish the delu 
ence. It is clear that this ki 
can never cope with the Comm 
ace. The Communist world, let 
you, is one highly integrated 
nated unit, receiving orders f: 
center—Moscow—pursuing a def 
tive, and animated by a comn 
of action. 

Because of all this, the Commu: 
made phenomenal gains since 
sion of the last war. In Asia 
have been particularly spectacu 
recent conference in Geneva, the 
nists have by means of negotiati 
some 77,000 square miles of ter 
in resources and manpower u! 
swing. Some 12 million helple 
Vietnam are now being reduced 
of abject slavery. The situatior 
is indeed critical and is liable 
quickly. 

The problem of building up the 
strength for the free world is 
difficult one. It involves militar 
and economic considerations. It 
with the building up of the milita 
of those countries which 
positions and which are definitely 
ocably anti-Communist. Unles 
tain that a country is definitely 
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be willing to fight against com- 
1ien and if it must, it is dangerous 
1id to it. Besides its own will 

mmunism, there are also other 


must be taken into account 
can be any assurance that the 
will be effectively used There 


r instance, a necessary degree 
security against Communist in- 
there must be signs of a viable 
nd above all there must also be 
nd popularly supported govern- 
t the country. The United 
w the leading aid-giving country 
i. But its resources, though vast, 
imited. For this reason, it 
my opinion, that its 
first be directed to those areas 
es whose strategic positions and 
are best qualified to make 
ctive use of the aid given. 
I bring my speech to an end, I 
to touch upon, briefly, the im- 
le that education plays in our 
t communism. This is a vital 
we want our youth to be pre- 
ht communism, they must be told 
w. They must be made to feel 
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way of life will bring more 
themselves and their children. 
-known and startling fact ) 
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schools, 


Asia, that Communist 
most successful in 
in the last years of high school 
2 years of college. Communism 
a school of philosophy like con- 
It is a system of thought and 
cally different from ours. Unless 


been 


must be better, that the Com- 

tem will not hold out any promise 

and happiness, we may yet fail 

our fight against communism. 

d gentlemen, I have told you how 

was introduced in China and 

veloped, and how in my opinion, 

m may be combatted without re- 

war. The experiences that my 

ve gone through have been bitter 

It is for this reason that I have 

this occasion to speak to you this 

eve China and the United States have 

in the last 2 wars. The people 

( have always cherished the most 

toward the American peo- 

ure that my people will be glad 

that their experiences of suffering 

of } een made a victim of communism 

} made known tonight to a distin- 

merican audience like this and in 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 
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A Eulogy to Walter White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking news of the passing of Walter 
White reached me in Washington at a 
ume when I am unable to return to the 


C to join the many thousands who 
Paid their final tribute of respect to a 
man x ho gave his heart and soul for the 

1 lreedom of all human beings, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color. It will 
hever be the fate of Walter White that 
- e evil that men do lives after them; 
“e€ g00d is oft interred with their 
ior his goodness outstrips all 
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evil, and as long as history lasts, and 

there is the cry for full human freedom 

Walter White’s name will be echoed 

down the corridors of time as the symbol 

of a true champion of human rights 

In recent years many distinguished 
citizens, because of their identification 
in the struggle for human rights, have 
been designated as Mr. Civil Rights 
Walter White was truly the one man in 
these United States who had the right to 
receive the coveted title of Mr. Civil 
Rights. He lived, breathed, and walked 
civil rights. He was not called Mr. Civil 
Rights, but without his courageous fight 
for full freedom, advancing where oth- 
ers, in fear, retreated, the cause of dy- 
namic democracy would have been lost 
long ago in the United States, and per- 
haps the world over. Without Walter 
White, civil rights would have been 
sleeping in the laps of the forgotten past 
He magnified civil rights to such a decree 
that the walls of prejudice, segregation, 
and discrimination came tumbling down 
in the Army and the Navy, in our educa- 
tional system, our judicial bodies, and in 
both high and low places of the govern- 
ment and especially in the Capital of the 
Nation. 

He, like others, has served his day and 
generation and has now fallen asleep, 
leaving behind the most formidable or- 
ganization for human rights in all the 
world. The debt we owe to him can nev- 
er be paid in words, but we can accept 
the mantle of responsibility which he 
wore so nobly in championing the rights 
of the disinherited and the downtrodden. 

Here it can be said of Walter in the 
words of St. Paul the Apostle, another 
fighter for human rights: “I have fought 
a good fight; I have finished the course; 
I have kept the faith.” 

TRIBUTE DELIVERED AT THE FUNFRAL OF WAL- 
TER WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, BY CHANNING H 
Tostss, CHAIRMAN OF THE EBoarp, NAACP, 
AT ST. MARTIN’sS PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, NEW YORK ClTY, THURSDAY, 
MARCH 24, 1955 
A memorial service will be conducted in 

Walter’s honor at the annual convention of 

the NAACP at Atlantic City next June, there- 

fore my tribute at this time can be brief 

There is a very real sense in which Walter 
White needs no spoken eulogy. Nor is it 
important that a material monument be 
erected to his memory. A Man Called White, 
his autobiography, tells a large part of hi 
life story, and a new book written by Walt 
but yet to be published entitled “How Far 
the Promised Land” will complete the pic- 
ture. But the true story of his services is 
to be found written in the hearts of 
whom he helped to liberate from the b 
of second-class citizenship. 

Together with Mary McLeod Bethune I 
was with him when h¢ protested to Presi- 
cent Franklin D. Roosevelt against Jim Crow 
redistribution centers for - 
turning home from service in the war, and 
heard the President tell him that the Per- 
shing Hotel of Chicago, taken over for a 
center, would be returned to its owners, and 
that the Theresa Hotel of New York, under 
consideration for a center, would not be 
taken over, and that Negroes would be ac- 
commodated in the regular redistribution 
centers without discrimination. Largely as 
a result of this protest and subsequent ef- 
forts by Walter White, Thurgood Marshall, 
Roy Wilkins, Louis T. Wright, and others 


our soldiers re 









associated with them, serviceme: r 
today bear the arr ( t 
Americans and n as N ¢ 
I sat t ide } 1in I } “ 
man's office in the 
he st a te I I Ww 
lence wh h re ted 1 the . 
the I dent's Com! tee « < I 
the I ttee tl ra ( \ 
t c I t le s¢ € t t d 
A 1 do« é t r 
¢ € of America ir é é 
« Di€ & dard of r ) 

t qa ¢ r t 

A A Arthur I 
= a gin aroom < the ¢ } 

t vy [heard Walte to] . 
€ k € ower t d Ww w @ 
( i fara I exe i € 3 
< d be used to t) end I 

M E ‘ € W 
day Korea, he pr nged ou > 
mil f to an hou Iw I 
surprised that one of |! f ‘ 
office was a stro! personal wv i 
i upon the Dist t ( 
he en e for the re of the N 
er 1 racial di imi I 
I ¢ e restaurant ind tt I 
t e ¢ vy of W hingt ( 1 
d ition ba N \ 
Ralph Bunche, who once aid tl 
wish to rear his childrer n Was! 
< ise of u ] se oO! I \ 
because of the changes that have come 
in recent years he would have 1 
to living there again 
These are but a few highlichts of w t 
V te mplished in top leve nfere é 
They are important because the 
the method of the NAACP in de 
cr oversial issue grow ( 
di nination It is a method that } 
I fé and engages in 1 double t I 
it is also a method that doe not n . 
of rabble-rousing as a technique It 
nizes progress when it comes to pa 
be seen in Walter's new book, How |! 
Promised Land, already referred t I 
it is a method that looks forw 1 
completion of Lincoln's work « ti 
tion and the realization of his dre f 
freedom for all in the true Ame « 
Looking this way t Ww e 
a part of this tribute are hare pp of 
the deep South wl re 1 ele 
qaining car Ww ter ind | n ) 
are now privileged to serve t e 
as they do other peo] WwW d - 
tio pul school ts he ‘ e § c 
are I le € deter? ed by the of 
their skin: servicemen in every de ment 
of our defense forces who ! e t - 
ated from Jim Crowis! v ke ( k ds 
who now enjoy union protection; « iren 
wl have been lifted to a plane f selfe- 
respect by the Supreme Court decisi nthe 
school case and thousands of w e pec e 
wl ive been liberated from the bli 
evil of race prejudice Iam cor 
prese e ¢ thi t een i ale € 

Also the leade ri n o! { the « ker 
people of the world ke Ne l I i 
Matt of South Afr Mkrur h Gold 
Coast Azikiwe of Nigeria I L f 
Libe Haile Selassie of Etl Manle 
of Jamaica; Magloire of Hait and others 
join us in this tribut« 

If Walter could have one word to say to 
us now, I imagine it would be something 
like this: Board member staff, constitu- 
ency and friends of the NAACP close ranks 
and go courageously ahead to the ac m- 
plishment of the unfinished task with as- 
surance of ever! rowing support from all 
those who cherish the ideals for which we 
stand. As one of those fortunate enough to 
be with him in the office for a little while 
on the day of his departure, I saw in him 
again that characteristic mixture of prote 
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h leads me to conclude 
Walter's mentor 
James Weldom 


poem of 
in office, 


ry voice and since 
h and heaven ring. 
ng with the harmonies of Liberty; 
our rejoicing rise 
rh as the list’ning skies, 
it resound loud as the rolling 
song full of the faith that 
has taught us, 
r full of the hope that the present 
has brought us. 
g the rising sun of our new day begun, 
march on till victory is won. 


sea, 
the dark 


ig a 


I 
past 


izg@ason 


the road we trod, 
hast’ning rod 


days when 


the 
in the 


died 


hope unborn had 
teady beat, 
feet 
for which 


with a 

> not our weary 
to the place 
ighed? 


our fathers 


ve come over a way that with tears 

been watered, 

me, treading our path thru the 
blood of the slaughtered, 

Out from the gloomy past, 

I now we stand at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star 


is cast. 


iave ¢ 


“God of our weary years, 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who has brought us thus far on the 
way; 

Thou who has by Thy might 

Led us into the light. 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray. 

yur feet stray from the places, our God 

where we met Thee, 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand, 

May we forever stand. 

True to our God 

True to our native land.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 23, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 


Walter White was one of the most im- 
portant leaders in one of the most important 
struggles of his day. As executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, he was regarded as 
a leader and spokesman for the American 
Negro, a man who had long ago earned the 
affection of his own people and the respect 
of others. 

In his iong service to the Negro, Mr. White 
had seen the virtual elimination of lynching, 
the enactment of fair employment laws, the 
reduction of discrimination, the outlawing of 
gation in the Armed Forces, the ap- 
proach, heralded by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, of racial integration in the Nation’s 
schools. For all these objectives he had 
labored zealously and devotedly; he cru- 
saded not by inflaming passions or by preach- 
ing violence, but by putting his faith in dem- 

ratic ways and the conscience of his fel- 
low And he lived to see his faith 
and hope justified. 

Walter White might have led a different 
life, apart from racial strife. He was but 
one-sixty-fourth Negro and could have, if he 
had chosen, remained a white man to the 
world But his people needed him and 
perhaps he, too, needed them. With their 
help and the help of other friends, he ac- 
complished much. If, when he died, much 
still remained to do, none knew better than 
Walter White that freedom is a never-end- 
ing job. 


secre 


citizens. 


[From the New York Times of March 23, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 


Walter White was the adviser of statesmen 
and soldiers, in peace and war. His work for 
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the Negro was enormously effective over more 
than three decades. That he was the author 
of President Roosevelt’s Executive Order on 
Fair Employment Practices in war indus- 
trise is but one evidence out of many of 
weight of his counsel and his vision. 
In his post of executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement cf 
Colored People he was at the center of the 
conflict between bigotry and democracy 
which the race question involves. 
Considerable progress has been made, in re- 
cent times here, in resolving this conflict. 
A great deal of what has been achieved can 
be directly traced to his influence. 

Blue-eyed and fair of color, Walter White 
did not need to identify himself as a Negro. 
He did so deliberately, and in its way this 
act made a special mockery of race discrim- 
ination, 


the 


so-calied 


[From the Baltimore Sun of March 23, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 

Walter White 

to the 

nomic, 

the Ne 


devoted all his mature life 
struggle to eliminate the legal, eco- 
and social handicaps resting upon 
groes in many parts of the United 
States. He sought, that is, to have the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights accepted in practice as well as in 
theory. 

In the beginning, the fight was up a steep 
hill. In some parts of the country the Negro 
was held to be a lower order of being and 
hence not worthy of the full protection of 
the law as accorded to white men. Accused 
of crime, he could be lynched with im- 
punity and often was. Great national or- 
ganizations, such as the Ku Klux Klan, were 
largely intended to keep him in his place. 

Walter White's methods were not violent. 
He enlisted the support of able lawyers, both 
colored and white, to fight the battles of the 
Negro in the courts and in the press. He 
was instrumental in extending the scope and 
influence of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and was its 
recognized spokesman. In the face of con- 
stant rebuff and frequent defeat, he strug- 
gled on. He chose the ground for his suc- 
cessive skirmishes with great care and, as 
the years passed, the victories came grad- 
ually to outnumber the defeats. The most 
massive of these triumphs was the Supreme 
Court decision of last year outlawing segre- 
gation in the public schools. This was a 
personal victory for White because it was 
he who discovered and brought into the ac- 
tion the young Baltimore lawyer, Thoro- 
good Marshall, himself a Negro, who steered 
the case through the courts. 

All this is the more remarkable in that 
Walter White, though proudly acknowledg- 
ing his Negro blood, was a blond. He was 
whiter, even, than most of us. He could 
easily have passed, as the saying goes, into 
the ranks of the dominant race. Instead 
he chose to remain among the Negroes, fight- 
ing their battles and, in the end, winning 
their victories. We do not pretend to un- 
derstand his full motivation for this re- 
markable devotion, but we are certain there 
was an element of nobility in it. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of March 22, 
WALTER WHITE 


Walter White was a fortunate man. He 
recognized his mission in life at an early 
age, he bent all his talents to it over the 
whole span of his manhood, and he saw his 
crusade marked by one success after another. 
The mission was to secure to American Ne- 
groes the economic, educational, and social 
rights enjoyed by other Americans. And he 
lived to see what was possibly the most pro- 
found vindication of his long fight, the Su- 
preme Court decision abolishing segregation 
in the public schools. 
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men are blessed with 
pattern in their life’s work. Yet th 
was only dimly seen when Walt 
joined the National Association 
vancement of Colored People as a \ 
of 25. In those early days of the fig! 
white-hooded bigotry and flaming 
ance the first task was to eliminat« 
tern of Men of good 
where were active in that part of 
but over the years Walter White ¢ 
credit for much of the success 
riots of Arkansas in 1919, when 2 
died, and the lynchings of the 1920 
from a dozen or more to as high 
year, are now things of the past 

In later years the NAACP's effor 
Mr. White's leadership, were de 
curing Negro rights through laws 
lations, national and local. In the 
press, before congressional comn 
dozens of court ¢ 
discrimination went 
turned into victories. Many, incl 
newspaper, felt that the NAACP 
to secure legislative redress for 
social plight were extreme and cla 
equally valid individual rights. 

But if Walter White’s crusade w 
it was also conducted within the f: 
of law and order. The implicati 
that has been won are still to bea 
worked out. But one great chapt 
Negro’s fight for equal rights close 
death of the most effective leader 
has seen. 


Not many 


violence. 


on. Not all 


[From the Washington Post 


Herald of March 24, 
WALTER WHITE 


It was given to Walter White to 
experience much of the promised 
which he led his people. As a boy 
Ga., he knew at firsthand the hor: 
rioting and the ugliness of a lynch: 
lived through racial discriminati 
ing and schooling and recreation. 
fore his death the pattern of race 
in the United States had underg 
mendous transformation. Violen 
the Negro had virtually disappeared 
South. And segregation in pub 
had been declared by the courts 
to be in contravention of the Cor 

As executive secretary of the Nat 
sociation for the Advancement 
People, Walter White played a dy: 
in effecting this change. And 
Nordic in appearance and predomi 
Caucasian ancestry, who chose 
identify himself as a Negro, he play 
matic part in helping his fellow Am 
understand the folly of race preju 
gave his life to a heroic cause now w 
way to triumph. 


[From the Washington Evening S 
March 24, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 


Some leaders are made by thelr t 
Walter White was one of the nun 
different era than our own “age 
sion” he might have chosen differ 
Conditions being what he knew 1 
he rose to their challenge and, he 
National Association for the Adva! 
Colored People, waged a camp 
form and correction which already 
toric. His cause was good, and he 
spoil it by unworthy methods 
of all groups recognized him as 
for millions. He lived to see man 
jectives written into the law ol! 
Even more important, perhaps, he 
accepted into the standard | 
American thought and American 
Thus, he served the entire nation 
nity and, beyond that, the high 
democratic civilization through 
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New York Amsterdam News of 
March 26, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 

ter White 


died at his home iast 





‘ t the entire world lost a dedi- 
to the of freedom. 

ive secretary of the National 

the Advancement of Colored 

White had spent 37 years of his 
lynchings and Jim Crow and 


her more subtie forms of racial 
But his interest in mankind did 

th the race question in America. 
ite was a genuine humanitarian 
battle for the victims of tryranny 
found them. He knew the evil 





m from his firsthand contacts 
system and he wrote and spoke 
hose evils 


nized the stifling dangers of com- 

he aims and dreams of 

and he pointed out those dangers 
hes and in his newspaper col- 
during his radio broadcasts 

of America have lost a fearless 

the long uphill struggle for 


free men 


and 


hip rights and privileges in the 
Mr. White, and mankind has lost 
d tested advocate of freedom and 
111] miss him and his courageous 


and counsel in the unsettled days 
ad. 
the Washington Evening Star of 
March 24, 1955} 


WarTeR WHITE’S MANY WorKS—A TRIBUTE 


A DEVOTED AND TIRELESS MAN WHO 
MIRACLES IN THE DIFFICULT FIELD 
I RELATIONS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 











T re and nine years ago a fearful 
thing happened in the city of Atlanta, Ga.— 
ar riot 

( that tragedy came inspiration for 
a career that has meant so much for the 
Neg e—and for the white race, too. 

4 of 13 stood guard at the window 
of } home with his father. Each had a 

They were ready to defend their 
and their family—a mother and five 
gir B the oncoming white mob was 


diverted when a volley burst from the Negro 

home next door. 
As a result of that experience, the boy, 
ter White, decided that, though white of 





skin, blond of hair, and blue of eyes—he was 
only ixty-fourth Negro—he would cast 
his lot with the Negro race and devote his 

to them to do what he could to stop 
§ horrors as race riots and lynchings and 
to abolish discriminations of all kinds. He 
could have passed for white. 

N he is dead, at 61, in New York. The 
ne are recalling how much he has 
cone is race in the years between with 
I for the National Association for the 
A ment of Colored People. For the 
( e—for better relations between the 
ra for an end to lynching and riots, and 
i umbling walls of segregation—we 
& sO much to Walter White. 

H ind what he did with it has special 
n r another who was a boy also in 


1906 at the time of the race riots, 

younger than the boy, Walter 
r way back across the years there 
where somehow the two lives 
igh neither knew the other then— 
the ordeal through which Atlanta 
left its mark upon the young 
i each—and, if you piease, upon their 











a reporter cannot tell now whether it 
. bered experience of the time or 
: he was told then and afterward 
; i become the same as memory. It 

& long-forgotten dream, a dark 


ere of night and whisperings about 
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the house, and 


men patroling the stre¢ 
with rifles and shotguns. 
Nothing happened in our neighborhood. 


After Walter White had gradua 
Atlanta University, he became active with 
the local chapter of the National As 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
in 1918, went to New York as as 





tary of the associatiol h 
the notice of Jame We J i who 
was then secretary of NAACP. 

The other young man be anew f 
reporter after colle and ta her 
awakening when he worked in a smalls - 
ern city where an atrocious ly1 - 
curred. That left another: 

Before this time and for 1 y vears aft 
Walter White was on the frontline for } 
race He visited the scenes 
gather the facts for hi 
basis for the campaign he dir 1 thr 
the years to stamp out this crime Pe: - 
ally, he investigated 41 ly: ‘ 
riots and from one advyeiture he barely 


escaped with his life. 
All through the years he was working also 


for removing discriminatior of al 
against his race. It v many ¥y ‘ in 
1929, that he became secretary of NAACP 
when Mr. Johnson retired, so that he ng 
had been a familiar figure here in Wash - 
ton lobbying for antilvnching legislati for 
a fair employment practice law, and f an 
end to segregation. 

One devoted and tirele human being can 
work miracles, if he keeps forever at } 
cause, as did Walter White. So in time t 
various waves that he stirred up here and 
there all over the country finally washed up 
last year into the great white building here 
where sits the Supreme Court of the United 


States. 
Its decision banning secre 
schools was a memorial 
It was, now that he ha: 
of final chapter in the st 
twoscore and nine years 
lanta, Ga. 











One who was there then, too, and who 
came later to know Walter White and to ad- 
mire his courage and his patience and his 


understanding, wishes herewith to say: 
“Farewell and thank you.” 


A message from President Eisenhower 
to Mrs. Walter White declared: 

In the death of your husband, Walter 
White, there has passed from the contem- 
porary scene a vigorous cl ion of justice 
and equality for all our citizens. His de- 
voted service to his race over a period of 
40 years was tireless and effective. Permit 
me to express to you my personal sympathies 
in your loss. 








A telegram from former 
Harry S. Truman said: 

I am deeply sorry to hear of the 
death of Walter White. Pl 
sincere sympathy to hi 


President 


family. 


President Magloire, of Haiti, declared 
in a cabled message: 

The people of Haiti mourn 
this great friend of our country. 


In a statement on the sudden death 
of Mr. White, Arthur B. Spingarn, 
president of the NAACP, noted that Mr. 
White's “daring and courage in exposing 
lynchings in his early years with the as- 
sociation contributed greatly to the dis- 
appearance of that frightful crime and 
national disgrace. Guided in its course 
by his leadership, the NAACP won for 
Negroes of the Nation the recognition 
which established for all time their 
birthright and dignity as American citi- 


zens.” 
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Dr. Ralph Bunche 











the United Nations, declared lat 
gran 

I have never known a1 I 
to ser\ e of } Te N ( I t 
by and more ceaselessly devoted t La 
The American Negr the American s 
as a whole, and American dem ¥ 
be forever indebted to him, a st Va 
pion of democracy, of human ri 
nity, an American in the proude 
est tradition of our country, a patriot in t 
finest sense, a man of wi mand u 
ing couras a warm and human per 


Walter White was above all a being of gre 
est goodwill His name will be wr 
on the list of those who have « 


signally to the progress of our Nat 


Heman M. Sweatt 


of NAACP legal action, was the first N 


gro admitted to the T 
law school, in 1950, said in 


I speak for the hundreds of N 


in the integrated « throu 

x 1 whose live ha bee é 

cause of Walter White love f u I 
is no death for < wl e life r t 
v ( fear and f r 

chant the comm 1 t e1 
determinedly onwar ) & new 





ireeadom. 


Among the hundreds of other tribut 


paid to Mr. White 


Senator HERBEI 


are these 
T H. LEHMAN 

He will be sorely missed in the battles t 
lie ahead and 


suffered an irretrievable loss in his « 


Lester B. Granger, executive secre 
National Urban League 

Mr. White's contribution toward ¢u 
teeing and buttre r the Am¢ an Ne 


citizenship status has 
pro} rtion 
Langston Hughes, author: 
America has lo 
Judge and Mrs. Irvin Mollison: 
The country has ! 


For a quarter of a cel ry | \ i 





ta great m 


starreatt } ery 
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, Ameri 
tenacity in 


ly of American 


7 he be- 


Iph Held and ¢ rl 


Ad a( Licaid > 
Labor Committee: 


n 


American 


and ibership of 
Labor may I extend 
of your distin- 
who devoted his 
oft 
1g tribute to his 


men 


1e fruits 


Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

No one, we suppose, will ever know how 
ans of all races, colors, and 
were inspired by Walter White to fight 

“qual justice, equal rights, and equal 
pportunity, but that number must be le- 
yn We regret that Walter White did not 
live to see his dearest dream, the end of 
segregation in our public schools, completely 
‘ealized. In his name and in his spirit we 
the CIO pledge ourselves anew to an un- 
remitting fight for the abolition of segrega- 
tion and discrimination in our land. That 
would be the best monument a grateful 
America could erect to a great American. 
We can and should do no less, 


Ameri 


ot 


Harold J. Gibbons, president, St. Louis, 
, Joint Council of Teamsters, AFL: 

It is perhaps symbolic that his death came 
at the time when many sections of America 
were at last experimenting with new, vigor- 
ous methods of democratic living and learn- 
ing as a result of the work of Walter White 
and his associates. With his death, he now 
belongs to the eternal struggle of man to 
understand himself and his fellowmen. 


Mo 


Jacob S. Potofsky, general president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO: 

His personal character, his intrepid cour- 
age, his flaming eloquence, his immolation 
in @ great cause won the support of presi- 
dents. Not only the colored people of Amer- 
ica but all who bear the proud title of 
American regarded Walter White as a truly 
great American, in our best tradition. 


A. Philip Randolph, president, and 
Ashley L. Totten, secretary-treasurer, 
International Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, AFL: 

Walter White will long be remembered for 
his brilliant leadership, oneness with man- 
kird, and humanitarian spirit. We share 
with you the loss of one of the noblest men 
this world has ever known. 
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Dr. Mary McLeod Beth found 
and president emeritus of the National 
Council of Negro Wom 
White: 

No words can express what I feel in 
g of u llustrious champion, y 
devoted loved friend ; 
lived to 2 the fruition of his unsurpa 


courage 


ine, 


» rT 
n—(to Mrs. 


passin 


} 


and faith. 


William J. Trent, Jr., executive direc 
tor, United Neg: , e Fund: 
The Nation h 1 have 


an immeasurabl 


Lewis O. Swingler, edit 
(Tenn.) Tri-State Defender: 
Walter White's fight for N 
importance of v 
His was a } 


I tha 
speak for all Americans 
creed. 


ro suffered 


yr 


Memphis 


ro rights § 


yr 


Mrs. Sidney Hillman: 

did more than any man to help break 
chains of oppression, ling n, and 
ition which bound colored Americans 


reg 
with whom he voluntarily threw in his lot. 


y 
He 


the 


discriminat 


Mrs. William Thomas Mason, presi- 
dent, National Council of Negro Women: 

Walter White will be a symbol to men and 
women everywhere. His manifold achieve- 

will be a beacon li for who 
after. 


ments all 


come 


David J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO: 

His life truly mirrors the best in men who 
devote great abilities and unswerving energy 
to their fellowmen. * * * The things he has 
accomplished in a rich lifetime will help all 
men in the future to enjoy a fuller life. 


ght 


Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress: 

He contributed vitally to the extension of 
equality and democracy in America and his 
memory will long be cherished by all per- 
sons who hold freedom dear, 


Dr. J. Oscar Lee, director, department 
of racial and cultural relations, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America: 

We thank God for the courageous and 
devoted service which characterized Walter 
White's leadership. 


Frederick E. Hasler, Haitian Amer- 
ican Association: 

His Christlike understanding and sym- 
pathy for all mankind set an example for 
all to follow. 


Officers, executive board, and mem- 
bers, Retail Union of New Jersey, CIO: 

The world was richer with Walter White in 
it and immeasurably poorer now that he is 
gone. We shall never forget or deviate from 
the humanitarian principles that he fought 
for so valiantly. 


Senator WAYNE MoRSE: 

The magnificent gains of recent years will 
stand as a monument to his memory. Wal- 
ter White's passing is to me an occasion for 
rededication to the principles of democracy 
for which he lived. 


Among the hundreds of other organ- 
izations and persons from whom mes- 
sages of condolence and tribute were 
received were Representative W1mLLIAM 
L. Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois; Judge 
and Mrs. J. Waties Waring; Judge and 
Mrs. Francis E. Rivers; Frederick D. 
Patterson, director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund; Miss Nancy Woltridge, president, 
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Puerto Rico; Senator Stuart Si 
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Union, 
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Maurice A. Dawkins: Emil Rie, 


eral president, Textile 
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CIO; New York State Commit 
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president, Mechanics and Farm 
Durham, N. C.; Human Relatiton 


mittee, Battle Creek, M 
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rison; Bishop and Mrs. W. A. F 


T. G. Nutter; 
tions Advisory 
Friends Service 


Cour 
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Ministers Alliance, Dallas, Tex 
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director Southern Regional C 
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York Amsterdam News; United 
ture Workers of America, CIO 
Wholesale, and Department Store 
District 65, CIO; Frank R. C: 


Negro Labor Committee; 


Mi 


Burroughs; Associated Publish: 
Chicago Negro Chamber of Comm 


Saunders Redding; 


Mi 


dent 


T 
I 
T 
I 


> 


U 


Union, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. M. E. Tilly 


and Mrs. Walter Wanger; Herbert B 


ard Swope; Spyros P. Skouras; 
William J. Walls; Dr. and Mrs. O. Clay 
C] 
De A. 


Maxwell; Rev. James H. 


Robinson 


ence L. Holte; Dr. and Mrs. I 


Reid; Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Alexander; 


Atlanta Univ. 


> 
> 


Bis! 


YY 


a 


Lloyd Gar 


Price Mars of Haiti; Paul R. Green, pr¢ 


ident, Civic Unity Committee of Seattle; 
Great 


and Charles Mahoney, president 
Lakes Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 


Baptist Ministers Conference of Greater 
New York and Vicinity; the Methodist 


Alliance of Charlotte, 


GOVERNOR AND OTHE 


The 


the bondage of second-c 


nm. &.; 


lass cit 


“true story of Walter 


Mr 
Mrs. George Logan; Common Coun 
for American Unity and Commissioner 
Caroline K. Simon of New York t 
Commission Against Discriminat 
WALTER WHITE’S FUNERAL ATTENI 
R NOTABLES 
WI 
services is found written in the hear! 
those whom he helped to liberat 


r¢ 


cr 


il 


fy 


4 


Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chairman 0! t 
board of directors of the National “sso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colo! 


People, said at the funeral of the NAACI 
leader, who at the age of 61 aied 


heart attack in his hom: 


on M 


qd 


lL a 
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the service held at St. 


On ting at 
as Protestant Episcopal Church in 
vas the rector, Dr. John John- 

Right Reverend Horace W. B. 

Bishop of New York, read the 
nd blessing, with other members 


lergy assisting. Loudspeakers 
service to an overflow crowd 

i at 5,000 by the police. 
Arthur B. Spingarn, veteran 
P president, officers, board, and 
fs members served as honorary pall- 
Distinguished guests who came 
st tribute to Mr. White in- 
clu Gov. Averill Harriman, of New 
vork New York State Attorney General 
1 vits, well-Known attorneys like 
Walden, of Atlanta, W. Robert 

Chicago, James Nabrit, of 
v n, D. C., and John Bolt Cul- 
he of Greenville, S. C.; labor lead- 
ers | James B. Carey, George L-P 
1 nd Edward Welch, Congress of 

Organizations; Jacob Potof- 
ident, Amalgamated Clothing 
Vv CIO; William Oliver, United 
sytomobile Workers, CIO; Boyd Wilson 

Jones, United Steelworkers, 
Walter Kirschenbaum, Jewish 
Committee; United States Gov- 
ernment officials, Frank S. Horne and 
Campbell Johnson; Paul Robeson, sing- 
Gunther and Marc Connelly, 
au Mrs. Helen Reid and her son, 
W vy, publishers of the New York 
H Tribune; Mrs. Anne Hedgeman, 
assi to the mayor of New York; 
M Ralph Bunche, Miss Stella Karn, 
irs. Louis T. Wright and her daughters, 
Drs. Barbara and Jane Wright; Richard 
deRochemont, film producer; represent- 
atives of various organizations, and 
many other individuals. 

In mourning were Mr. White’s widow, 
Mrs. Poppy Cannon White; his daugh- 
ler and son by a previous marriage, Jane 
alter Carl; his three sisters, Mrs. 
Martin and Miss Madeline White 


Rfiy f 


} 


of Atlanta, and Mrs. Alice Glenn of 
Cleveland. With Mrs. White were her 
three children by previous marriage, 
Cynt Alfred, and Claudia, and her 


ter, Ann Fogarty, the designer, who 
mpanied by her husband, Tom. 

Eugene Martin, the Martins’ 
l Rose, Mrs. Glenn’s daughter, 
~rothy; and Mr. White’s cousins, Mrs. 
robias and Mrs. Estelle Gassett. 


F Al 


LLS PRESIDENTIAL MEETINGS 


rmrio7: 


In his brief eulogy, Dr. Tobias recalled 
in which Mr. White had served 
man for delegations in confer- 

ences with Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 

nd Eisenhower. These confer- 
fices, he said, had been fruitful in that 
ened the way to expanded job 
nities for Negroes, to the elim- 
of segregation in the armed 
and to the curtailment of ra- 
rimination in Washington. 
erved to help “move the con- 

of America into aggressive ac- 
ainst the double standard of cit- 

p based on race.” 

achievements in “top level con- 
ene ga are important, Dr. Tobias as- 
aoe because they illustrate the 
on of the NAACP in dealing with 
“troversial issues growing out of race 
n tion. It is a method that 


{ 


blinks no facts and engages in no double 
talk. But it is also a method that does 
not make use of rabble-rousing as a 
technique. It is a method that looks 
forward to the completion of Lincoln's 
work of emancipation and the realiza- 
tion of his dream of freedom for all in 
the true American way.” 
HELPED THE I 

People all over the world whose lives 
have been enriched by Mr. White's work 
are “looking this way and wanting to be 
a part of this tribute,” the NAACP 
spokesman said. Among these he cited 
sharecroppers of the Deep South who are 
no longer voteless; dining car waiters 
and Pullman porters who are now privi- 
leged to serve their own people as they do 
other people without discrimination: 
public school teachers whose salaries are 
no longer determined by the color of 
their skin; servicemen in every depart- 
ment of our defense who have been lib- 
erated from Jim Crowism: workers of all 
kinds who now enjoy union protection: 
children who have been lifted to a plane 
of self-respect by the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the school cases; and thousands 
of white people who have been liberated 
from the blighting evil of race prejudice. 

And beyond our shores, he said, the 
leaders of millions of the darker peoples 
of the world like Nehru of India, Mat- 
thews of South Africa, Nkrumah of the 
Gold Coast, Azikiwe of Nigeria, Tubman 
of Liberia, Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
Manley of Jamaica; Magloire of Haiti 
and others now join us in this tribute. 

Walter White’s admonition, Dr. Tobias 
concluded, would be “board members, 
staff, constituency and friends of the 
NAACP close ranks and go courageously 
ahead to the accomplishment of the un- 
finished task with assurance of ever 
growing support from those who cherish 
the ideals for which we stand.” 

Following the funeral! service, the body 
was removed to Ferncliff Crematorium 
for cremation. 

BOARD MEMBERS PRESENT 

Officers and board members present in 
addition to Dr. Channing H. Tobias and 
Arthur B. Spingarn included Mrs. Lillian 
A. Alexander, Dr. Algernon D. Black, 
Walter Carrington, Dr. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, Dr. Nathan K. Christopher, 
Norman Cousins, Hon. Hubert T. Delany, 
Mrs. Grace B. Fenderson, Dr. George D. 
Flemmings, Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
Lewis S. Gannett, Dr. Harry J. Greene, 
Hon. William H. Hastie, Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Mrs. 
Lillie M. Jackson, Mrs. Daisy E. Lamp- 
kin, Alfred Baker Lewis, Z. Alexander 
Looby, Eugene M. Martin, Dr. James J. 
McClendon, Miss L. Pearl Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. E. Spingarn, Dr. James M. Tinsley, 
Mrs. Jessie M. Vann, Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Andrew D. Weinberger, Samuel 
A. Williams, and Dr. Ulysses S. Wiggins. 

STATE LEGISLATURES EXPRESS SYMPATHY ON 

DEATH OF WHITE 

The Missouri House of Representa- 
tives and the New York State Senate 
and State Assembly passed resolutions 
this week expressing sympathy over the 
death of Walter White, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary. 

The Missouri resolution cited 
White for his courage and leade1 


DISADVANTAGED 


Mr. 


hip in 


gaining the enactment of legislation 

which has helped greatly to stop lynch- 

ing and other such acts of violence and 

declared that his death is a great k 

all of the people of this United State 
The New York statement noted Mr 

White's many contributions to his ¢ 

try and to the United Nations 


Copies of both resolutions were nt 
to NAACP headquarters. 
ALAN PATON, OTHER NOTABLI SORROW AT 


WHITE s 
Thurgood Marshall 
the NAACP, tele: raphed a me ace ofl 
Sympathy to Mrs. Walter White on the 
death of Mr. White, from Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, where he is vacationing. 


DEATH 


chief counsel 


The renowned civil-rights attorney 
termed Mr. White's death a “real shock 
and terrific loss.” Mr. Marshall said 


he would be unable to attend the funeral 
today because plane reservations were 
not available. 


A cabled message from Alan Pat 


South African novelist and human 
trian, expressed sorrow on the Ik of 


Mr. White. 

The Honorable Orville L. Freeman, 
Governor of Minnesota, conveyed “dee 
est sympathy” on behalf of the residents 
of Minnesota, and declared that “the 
passing of Walter White constitutes a 
great loss to the furtherance of the prin- 
ciples of democratic equality.” 

Two university presidents sent mes- 
sages of condolence on the death of 
Mr. White. They were Dr. Mordecai W. 
Johnson, president of Howard Unive! 
in Washington, D. C., and Dr. Charles 5 
Johnson, president of Fisk Unive: 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Beginning in the dark period of race rela- 
tions in the United States, |Walter W ‘ 


risked personal safety, the calumny of dema- 


gogs, and the misguided censure of friends to 
stir the Nation of acceptance of i ( 
avowed principles and light fires of | ( 
millions of hopeless here and over 


world— 


Declared Dr. Charles S. Johnson, ina 
telegram. 

Ne salute a life that has contributed to 
and been a part of the most import t his- 
tory of this century. 


Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson termed Mr 
White ‘‘a pure-hearted leader who gav 
a whole life of tireless and courageo 
devotion to the cause of delivering the 
Negro people from lynching, persecution, 
segregation, and discrimination, and for 
the regaining and firm establishment of 
their rights as freemen under the Con- 
stitution.”’ 


Among hundreds of other persons and 
organizations who sent messages of con- 
dolence on the death of Mr. White were 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., State chairman, and 


3en Davidson, executive director, of the 
Liberal Party of New York: Judge 
Thomas L. Griffith, Jr., of Los Angele 


C. A. Scott, editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Daily World; the Interdenominationa| 
Ministerial Alliance of Columbia, S. C.; 
John Hope II, a member of the faculty 
of Fisk University; Walter T. Deininger, 
a planter and philanthropist, of San Sal- 


vador: and Judge Charles W. White, otf 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Norman W. Manley, chief 
Jamaica, British West Indies: 
very sad to read the news 
ing that Walter White was dead. 

I had seen him in New York when I was 
there in January and although he still looked 
f spirit was so high that I thought and 


MESSAGES OF CONDOLENCE 


minister, 


It was this morn- 


rail hi 


ped that he had every chance for a stable 


covery 
His death has robbed the world of one of 
* most powerful voices that it had on all 
ions of human justice and 
I always felt it a privilege to have 
wn and in some small way on occasion to 
ive worked alongside him 
Please convey to your executive my sym- 
them in their and my deep 
ind admiration for the name of this 
it leader whose life spanned the ceaseless 
to improve the status of the Negro in 
which is bearing such great fruit 
America itself but all over the 


race rela- 


ithy to loss 


pect 
eft rt 
America 
not only in 


world. 


Henry Edward Schultz, national chair- 
man, Antidefamation League of Bnai 
Brith: 

May I, on behalf of the Antidefamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, extend to you and 
yther leaders of the NAACP our deepest 

ympathies on the tragic passing of your 

devoted leader, Walter White. His direction 

of the NAACP truly helped change the pat- 

ern of American life so that preachments 

1iore closely approached practices. These 

‘*hanges will endure as a permanent contri- 
yn of great import. 


the 


Joseph R. Garry, president, Helen L. 
Peterson, executive director, National 
Congress of American Indians: 

We well know how difficult it is to lose a 
great and distinguished leader. We share 
in this sense of loss because Walter White 
was an inspiration to us, too. 

Our deepest sympathies. 


lark M. Eichelberger, executive direc- 
tor, American Association for the United 
Nations: 

Almost 10 years ago I was with Walter 
White at San Francisco where we served as 
consultants to the United States Delegation 
to the United Nations Conference. He made 
a lasting contribution to those provisions of 
the United Nations Charter dealing with 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
We were proud that Walter White was a 
friend of the American Association for the 
United Nations, 


C. L. Townes, Sr., president, National 
Insurance Association: 

I have just read in the Richmond (Va.) 
Times Dispatch front page Associated Press 
story of the passing of your executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter White, and hasten this let- 
ter to let you know the National Insurance 
Association, Inc., shares with you in this 
great loss. 

Our association and its member com- 
panies through the years have supported the 
program of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in its crusade 
to uphold the human dignity and civil rights 
of all the citizens of this great country as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States 

We believe the name, Walter White, will 
stand out as a symbol of justice and fair play 
for generations to come. 


Mrs. Roy F. Layton, president, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America: 
I learned with sorrow of the death of Wal- 
ter White who has done so much to build 
better understanding among people of all 
races in this country. Please extend my 


deepest sympathy to his family and to the 
organization for which he did so much. 


Angus Duncan, executive secretary, 
Actors’ Equity Association: 

The Council of Actors’ Equity Association 
* * * learned with sorrow of the death of 
Walter White. * * * As a result, the Council 
adopted the following resolution 

“Whereas Walter White passed away on 
March 21, 1955, and 

“Whereas Walter White has been asso- 
ciated with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People for over 40 
years; and 

“Whereas Walter White was the executive 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancemen Colored People from 1929 
until the day of his death; and 

“Whereas during his entire association 
with the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People he has been in 
the forefront of those who believed in the 
principles of equality and justice for all 
men: and 

“Whereas his 
main asaney 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of Actors’ 
Equity Association recognizes that in the 
death of Walter White, the Nation and hu- 
manity have suffered a great and grievous 
loss; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the council is convinced 
that its feelings are shared by the entire 
membership of Actors’ Equity Association; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the president, Arthur Spingarn, 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People.” 


achievements will always re- 
lasting tribute to him: There- 


Grace E. Marr, assistant executive sec- 
retary, American Nurses’ Association: 

Many members of our staff join me in 
this note expressing our regret and sense 
of loSs as a result of the death of Mr. Walter 
White. We have great respect for the work 
which the NAACP has done under his lead- 
ership. 

We would like to convey to you, to all of 
the members of the NAACP staff and to your 
board of directors both our sorrow on this 
occasion and our best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your efforts toward the 
objectives which the NAACP has set and in 
in which many who are not active in 
NAACP’s program concur, 


Carroll V. Newsome, associate com- 
missioner, the University of the State 
of New York, the State education de- 
partment: 

Walter White’s sudden and untimely death 
is a great blow not only to your organiza- 
tion but also to our country and to our 
State. We will have with us for many a 
year a shining example, but in these times 
we could also use his willing hand. 

His dynamic leadership was not only 
evidenced in the economic, political, and 
legal fields, but it was also, as you know, 
evidenced in education, broadly conceived. 
We all are the better for having had his vis- 
ion and work. May we live up to his high 
ideals in the years ahead, 


Lewis M. Hoskins, executive secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee: 

We, too, in considerable degree share the 
great sense of loss which you at the NAACP 
must feel in the passing of Walter White. 
Almost more than any other contemporary 
American he has become the symbol of jus- 
tice for minority groups. In his own life- 
time and through his own efforts, he has car- 
ried forward and sparked the campaigns for 
human rights and civil liberties in the 
United States. Those of us who have known 
him a bit personally will feel keenly the loss, 
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will n 


concern ne 


All America 
will feel the 
have. 


urn him 


would 


Women’s International I 
Peace and Freedom: 

The national executive com: 
Women’s International Leazue f 
Freedom, meeting in Washi 
March 23 and 24, 1955, voted 
the National Association for 
ment of Colored People its deep 
in the loss of your eminent ex 
tary, Dr. Walter White, whose 
to the cause for which you 
widely recognized in the United 


Charles N. Ford, president 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 

On behalf of the director 
and office employees of the T 
Life Insurance Co., I join with t 
lions in this Nation and thr 
world who mourn the loss of th 
ican leader and patriot, Walter 
paying humble tribute to him 
institution to which he gave 

We are happy that so many « 
and freedoms which he 
our people were attained whi 
among us to witness their fulfi 


labore 


E. Roland Harriman, cha 
American National Red Cro 

I was very sorry to learn of 
Mr. White. I am sure that hi 
tion to his country as well as 
man will serve as an inspir 
America, 

Personally, and on behalf 
Red Cross, I hasten to convey t 
fellow members our profound 


Clarence E. Pickett, president. \ 
B. Fagan, executive director, Phi 
phia Fellowship Commission: 

The Philadelphia Fellowship ¢ 
together with all organization 
equal treatment and opportunit 
bers of all racial, religious, and 
groups mourned the death of V 
for so many years the pioneer 
world leader of such work 
countless thousands have bee) 
and democracy has been in 
strengthened by the deathless w 
ter White and the NAACP, whi 
so ably and devotedly. 


Everett R. Clinchy, presid 
tional Conference of Chri 
Jews: 

The death of Walter White i 
to all men of good will and 
zations working for the 
hood. In behalf of the nationa 
and myself personally, please extend 
felt sympathy to Mrs. White and 
bers of Mr. White's family. 


Willard S. Townsend, president 
Transport Service Employees, CLO 
With a sense of deep sorrow, we 
of the passing of Walter White 
we have lost one of the most 
fighters for human rights this « 
duced. The United Transport »>¢ 

ployees, CIO, join with all ire 
people in mourning his loss, 


cause 


Ellsworth Bunker, president 
National Red Cross: 

It is with deepest regret that 
the passing of Walter White. 

I wish to express to you an 
his associates in the National 
for the Advancement of Colored P 
and heartfelt sympathy. 
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R. Crosswaith, Negro Labor 
Negro Labor Committee, 
affiliated trade unio! with 
of over a million workers of 
and creeds, I offer our con- 


the passing of your great and 


of the 





band, Walter Whit In this 

inful tragedy, we have but one 
ght in the Knowledge tl 
will be recorded by historia 

e great Americans whose con- 

our strength, to our culture 


htened concept of hu! 


e more clearly recognized and 


we continue to travel on 
iway of human progres and 
the wrinkles of time nor the 


can remove from the memory 
enerations the name of Walter 


chairman of the Negro Labor 


nd as one who had the honor 
inted among Walter White 
end to you and your family these 


dolence and sympathy over our 





| Fombrun, Secretary of Sta 
of Haiti: 
to express our deepest 
pected passing of this great friend 


Walter White. 


sympathy 


William Thomas Mason, presi- 

tional Council of Negro Women: 

nal Council of Negro Women i: 

i grieved at the passing of one 

i's great leaders, a man whose life 

i with passionate sincerity to the 

iman freedom and equality. He 

e in the Supreme Court decision 

rreatest victories in his lifelong 

Walter White will be a symbol to 

1en everywhere. His manifold 

will be a beacon light for all 

after. 

1el Goldstein, president, Amer- 
sh Congress: 

ficers and members of the American 

ress extend to you their deepest 

the passing of your dear hus- 

ur cherished colleague in the 


iman rights. He contributed vi- 
e extension of equality and de- 
America, and his memory will 


herished by all persons who hold 


ear 


J. McDonald, president, United 
rs of America, CIO: 
e United Steelworkers of Ameri 
h profound grief the news of t 
i true friend, Walter White. Be- 
worked so devotedly and closely 
our common goal of justice and 
all people we will feel deep]; 
the days ahead. Walter White 
inspiration to us. He was a 
red by people in all walks of life. 
. Spirit never faltered as he kept 
ed on a goal with which we 
mpathized. The steelworkers of 
knew Walter White personally 
mingled with us, addressed our 
and supported our people as 
ught for justice. His life truly 
best in men who devote great 
d unswerving energy to their fel- 
And even though he has passed on, 
he has accomplished in a rich 


help all men in the future to 
iller life, 


a 








H. K. Weed, the Alling & Cory Co.: 
e incement over the air and in 
of the death of your esteemed 
Walter White, comes as a great 
who knew him, either personally 


his achievements. 


He was a great man, and his 
the prime of life leaves a void 
business friends and others wt 
only by reputation. 


passing in 


iong his 








Our sincere sympathy ts extended to t . 
who have had the good fortune of being s 
closely associated with him 


Hon. W. Averell Harriman 
State of New York: 

Walter White rendered invaluable service 
to our country at home and abr i H 

fe has been an ins 
will be forever in our 
and your 
sympathy in thi reat 1 wl 
has so suddenly come upon u 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner, mayor, city 
of New York: 


Governor 


pir 





end you 
my deep 








In behalf of the cit ns of } York C 
I extend to you and the family of W 
White our deepest sympathy Our N 
State, and community have lost one of 
greatest leaders whose entire life w dedi- 
cated to securing equality for all mank 
As champion of the Negro, his talents and 
efforts accomplished notable ce in | 
efforts to outlaw lynching, poll tax and 
segregation The Democratic Party of our 
country will long be grateful for his in- 


spired assistance in helping to establish the 
Fair Employment Practice 
War IT, and his 


continuing fight with tl 





for civil rights As executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People he has rendered in- 
valuable service to our entire community 
He was always ready with wise counsel and 


the tensions which were in- 





advice to ease 

evitable in our great metropolis where n 
lions of people of every race, color, and creed 
live side by side in truly democratic fashio1 
We who were privileged to know Walter 
White, as I was, from the very beginning « 
my public career will long mourn his 1 
and always remember gratefully his integ- 
rity and kindliness His whole life epito- 
mized his belief in God's precept, “Love 
Neighbor.” If there is anything I can do f 
you and yours at this most sorrowful time 


you have only to let me know 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., State cha 
Ben Davidson, executive direct: 
Party of New York: 








Liberal Party joins with countle oth 
in mourning the passing of a great Ameri- 
can, Walter White He was ne of the fir 
and most valiant fighters for democ: 
justice, decency, equality, humanity, and 
brotherhood of man. He has left behind a 
great monument of value achievement 
great aspirations, and y plendid « 
ization. His life work represents the road 


to victory for 


world of 


democracy and freedom in the 
today. 


Anson Phelps Stokes: 
I want to send you, and all in the office of 
the NAACP, my very deep sympathy in the 
death of Walter White. He was unquestion- 
ably a patriotic American, and a very able 
and courageous leader in the cause of 








ity rights and interracia in¢ u 
Constitution. 
Dr. Hilton L. James, president, the 


Baptist Ministers Conference of Greater 
New York and vinicity: 

The late Walter White dedicated his life 
to the high and noble cause of makin 
of the peoples of our land first-class citizens 
He was fearless and faithful in the fight 
against all forms of racial discrimination 
He will go down in history as a truly grand 
American who was a world citizen. The 
NAACP has lost its greatest champion. We 
therefore employ this method to convey to 
his family and the organization for which 
he gave himself unselfi f 





y all 


our heartfelt 





oa els 
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h 
Ve qd I had } h re C 
1 1 ana a dea ted Vv 
f c I o muc to } I 
orie ol hi col e wi be 4 
in you! ief. My warm rega 

Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, di 
Phelps-Stokes fund 

rhe trustees and staff of the I 
fund express to ye and all member f 
fa ly heartfelt sympathy Ta | 
of your distinguished husband er W 
May the knowledge of his t t 
t better human relations su 
your bereavement. 

Senator SivarT SYMINGCTON: 

Terribly distressed t« hear sad Yr 





St sympathy to you in youl 
Chester Bowles: 


saddened by Walter ( 
Sympathy for you in jy 
He was a very great 


cked and 
My deepest 


V § man. 
Caroline K. Simon, commi: ner, New 
York State Commission Against I 


¢ 


mation: 
Tro you and the officers and member f 
the National Association for the Ad 
ment of Cok People I v h t 
my sympathy on the death of W Ww! 


rea 


Mr. and Mrs. John Gunthe 
We are overwhelmed wit} Paty 





ae } Our pr ‘ é 
dole r t« u for thi re 
merely tc ou but to the Ame N 
It j to believe t t W r ri 

ili¢ ew rel A 

t meeting only ew! 

ayr ni gay, a b 

alw What a w ler us¢ 
lec We mourn a true frie 
Ame ar 

Reed Lewis, executive dirt ( 
mon Council for American Uni 

The common council and w t 
express their heartfe my t 
your associates in the NAACP « ri 
of Mr. White It is a great 


Willard W 
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Scottish Rite 
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A Code of Peace Between Egypt and 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 23 the Ambassador of Israel to 
the United States, His Excellency, Abba 
Eban, made a presentation before the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
proposing a code of peace between Egypt 
and Israel. On the succeeding day, I 
made on the floor of the Senate some 
comments upon this Israeli proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. I ask also that a condensation 
of Ambassador Eban’s presentation be- 
fore the Security Council be printed in 
the Recorp, following my remarks. 

I hope Ambassador Eban’s proposal 
will be carefully studied by our own 
State Department, and will be widely 
read by the general public. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and condensation were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 

ISRAEL PEACE PROPOSALS 

I have read, with appreciation and ap- 
proval, of the proposal by the Government of 
Israel, through Ambassador Abba Eban in 
the Security Council, that Egypt join with 
Israel in a peace code for the Middle East. 

I consider this to be the first constructive 
proposal I have heard in many months to 
deal frontally with the tragic tensions which 
now exist between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors 

The American people desire, above all, to 
see the Middle Eastern tensions allayed. 
They desire to see constructive steps taken 
in the direction of peace, understanding, and 
cooperation between Israel and her neigh- 
bors We are as concerned with the welfare 
of the people of Egypt as we are with that 
of the inhabitants of Israel. The welfare of 
both peoples can best be served—can only be 
served—by lements and understandings 
which will facilitate common and cooperative 
efforts to resolve the political and economic 
problems of the Middle East. 

If the Egyptian Government would agree 
to give sober and sympathetic consideration 
to the Israeli proposals and enter into nego- 
tiations concerning them—as was envisioned 
in the Rhodes Agreements of 1949—the free 
world will have reason to rejoice. 

I am convinced that the people of both 
Israel and Egypt desire an end to the tragic 
incidents of recent months, and the threat 
to world peace which those incidents—all of 
them collectively—continue to pose. 

The Government of Egypt can assume its 
rightful role of leadership among the Arab 
peoples, by giving concrete evidence that 
Egypt accepts the existence of Israel within 
her present boundaries and is prepared to 
move forward to a normalization of relations 
between Egypt and Israel. Such a step 
would help, in my judgment, to break the un- 
happy stalemate which now exists in that 
area It would, of course, bring an end to 
the violent incidents—to the raids and kill- 
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1 imagination and intellectual 


is problem? It can be stated 
is the urgent need to raise the 
the skills of the American work 


we are now in 
world for tech- 
products of sci- 
revolution- 

, the de- 
protected our 

Ss supersonic 
and de- 
the harbor 
d and main- 
trained men, Nike 
ly skilled men. 
its complex 

ns more than 
You can well 
required to 
and fire such 


we like it or not 
the Communist 
The 


ve oDVi0OU 


1 seck out 
Wher 


e 
handled 


abilities 


service 


k back in our history, 

have been complacent 

ral urce: r timber, our 

Likewise, I think you will 

ree we hat bee! } about our 
need for scientists and chnical experts 

Had it not ‘s barbaric de- 

struction of beings, the Germans 

been the first nation 

the mighty power 

General Groves 


s had the assistance 


been for 
human 
probably have 
world to devel 
of the atom. Fortun: 
and America’s scientis 
of a handful of scientists who came to Amer- 
to escape Nazi- and Fasci nated 
Einstein from Germany, Fermi from 
Meitner from Germany, Szilard from 
iy, and Bohr from conquered Denmark. 
In contrast, it is perhaps in the develop- 
ment of and technical manpower 
that the Russians have shown their greatest 
resourcefulness. Ever since the days of Len- 
in the Russians have been trying to catch up 
with the West in the scientific fields. To- 
day they are making a effort to de- 
velop trained manpower. 
The Rus their sci 
power by directive 
and incentives of 


would 
in the 


telv, 


scientif 


major 


ntific man- 
but I believe the freedom 
our system give us an 
en advantage in this regard. Never- 
theless the Russian efforts to increase their 
technical and scientific manpower should 
give us pause, 

We have indeed been entirely too slow to 
realize how closely our country’s economic 
and military strength is tied not only to the 
exceptional contributions of the great sci- 
entists, but also to the everyday skills and 
our workers. No research lab- 
oratory could operate; no pilot models could 
be developed; no manufacturing plant could 
produce without the diversity of skills rep- 
resented not only by our scientists and engi- 
neers, but also by the electronics technicians, 
the draftsmen, the setup men, the mainten- 
ance experts, the machinists, and a host of 
other 

And parenthetically let me just say here 
that likewise, we have been too slow in 
realizing how closely the worker's own in- 
dividual economic security is tied to his 
skill ability. In many ways, from a worker's 
own selfish point of view, there is no law, 
no program, no protection as effective in 
promoting his own security as his skill. 

What appears in our country to be solely 
a shortage of scientists is in reality a short- 
age of scientists and a shortage of skilled 
workers and technicians needed to back up 
the scientists. If the engineer, the physi- 
cist or the designed, is short of aides, or if 
the plants which make his product are short 
of skilled mechanics and technicians, then 
his skill is wasted. In short, we have to look 
behind the top scientist to see the full story. 
And that is what I would like to do with you 
today. 


sians obtain 


mous 


abilities of 
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There are 64 million workers in America 
and of these about 9 million are skilled. 
That means they have distinctive abilities 
and competence in work. This group can- 
not be increased overnight. They are the 
product of years of experience and training. 
Many semiskilled workers eventually move 
up the ladder to become skilled workers, 
many skilled workers move into the scien- 
tific and professional group; and also, as I 
have mentioned, the contribution the 
scientist makes is of no practical va un- 
less what he develops can be factured 
and used. This, in turn, depend: 1 skilled 
workmen and technicians 

The largest skilled group are in 
trades such as the craftsmen in the building 
trades, also maintenar ind repair and 
metal machinery. Mé skilled workers are 
in trades with long ass 
blower, the carpenter 
draftsman, the millw ht, 
the baker and the barber. Other 
paratively new fields s 
mechanic, the electronics expert, the o 
pedic technician and the X-ray technician. 
In many job i name has acquired new 


the old 
and different meaning The electrician, for 


the classic 


ich as 


example, has a job wholly different from his 


This is not a complete picture, however, 
for this does not indicate the segments of our 
work force where we are wa workers 
who could be used to answer the urgent call 
for skills from industry and the armed serv- 
ices. 

For example, women are grossly under- 
represented among the skilled workers except 
for a handful of dental and medical tech- 
nicians and foremen in the garment indus- 
try. Also, there are relatively few skilled 
Negro workers. 


ting 


As I said at the outset, we 
just cannot afford these types of waste. 

In seeking the reasons why these groups 
have not entered the skilled group, it is first 
necessary to find out exactly how workers 
acquire skills. We must start with the home 
for there is where the basic attitudes that 
& man or woman has toward work are formed. 
The skilled craftsman is no accident. He is 
is a product of ambition, intelligence, pur- 
poseful drive, and opportunity. 

He must have a firm background of basic 
knowledge about his trade and he must be 
able to develop his native talent to the 
utmost. 

Schooling gives a worker the basic skills 
through which he can begin his develop- 
ment. Without the opportunity to acquire 
basic literacy, to master numbers, to be able 
to communicate, to learn self-discipline, he 
has no base on which to build the special 
competences needed to be a skilled worker 
or technician. 

The Armed Forces are now an important 
training ground for a large number of young 
men. In present-day America, most men 
spend between 2 and 4 years in the armed 
services. Maybe they do not come out as 
completely polished skilled workers, but, 
nonetheless, anyone who spends 4 years in 
the Air Force, for example, on a first enlist- 
ment, will be one or two jumps up in the 
acquirement of skills. As we trace back the 
development of the skilled worker, we find 
that he frequently gets his initial stimulus 
and some advanced training in the Armed 
Forces. 

There are four main additional sources 
through which a young person now gets his 
skill training. First, there are the vitally 
important formal apprenticeship training 
programs sponsored and promoted with in- 
dustry and labor by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Second, there is the rel- 
atively new development of the technical 
school or college. New York State has a 
large number of technical institutes as does 
California. Then, thirdly, industry has been 
moving toward different types of training 
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programs which add to the skill: 
tence of workers and which definit 
tribute to a man's being transfor 
an unskilled to a semi-skilled or 
worker. I will discuss later how c} 
training responsibility of managen 
lated to a worker's economic secur 

The last source of training, whi 
counts for most of the skill traini 
outside of the Armed Forces, is pei 
most interesting of all and is not 
understood. In this category is t 
who become skilled simply on hi 
tiative through experience, by 
from one job to a slightly better « 
ing as he goes along from the felk 
elbow. 

This obviously is an admirable typ: 
and he should never be discour 
his efforts to pull himself up. Th 
skilled worker often lacks the ver 
training depth that the more form 

But on the other | 
of cur best skilled workers are in t 
but many of them are good only 
cific job. In terms of our national 
and in terms of meeting the dem: 
ever-increasing mechanization in 
versatility and mobility are becomi 
cessity for the skilled worker. 

It would be reasonable to ing 
What is the exact nature of the s 
skilled workers and technician: 
plest way to do this is to ex 
lem in terms of the military, sin 
have the best facts and figures 
not mean, however, that indu 
suffer from skill shortages in ve! 
same way the armed services do. 

By the end of World War II, 
almost half a million people un 
of 30 fit for military service, but 
deferred because they had indust: 
needed to meet the procurement 
ments of the armed services. To 
just a rough idea of the kinds of } 
are talking about, it was the air 
chanic, the blast-furnace blower, tl 
splicer, the electrician, the linen 
molder, the precision lens grinder 
ray equipment serviceman, and ths 
signer. 

These shortages existed at a t 
American industry was operating 
tain an armed force of over 11 mi 
10 years ago. When you iook at 
nological changes that have taken } 
World War II, can you picture the i: 
skill shortages which would result 
mobilization specialists, highly tra 
tronic experts who can repair such 
strument as Nike, technicians who « 
dle the modern radar equipment v 
changed so much since World War II 
a host of others too numerous to 

Today, the Armed Forces, with : 
of only 3 million men, are roughly 
short on fully qualified skilled | 
needed to fill many thousands of criti 
itary jobs. For example, there is 
some 35,000 aircraft mechanics a1 
tronics technicians; about 25,000 ¢ 
equipment operators; 18,000 com! 
tions-equipment mechanics, and 
These shortages reficct similar s} 
private industry. For every 3 skill 
sons or technicians that the armed 
require, only 2 are currently avail 
the individuals who are in these p: 
large part have been pushed in with 
quate training. 

Further evidence of the impinge! 
the shortages in this area on the efi 
of the armed services can be illust 
what happens at the end of the first 
enlistment. Whoreenlists? It’s the: 
police, food service people, to son 
the automotive-maintenance men, th 
fantry, and supply personnel. But 


ed worker has. 
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lized and technical areas, only 1 
f the electronics-maintenance per- 
re willing to reenlist, which simply 
it industry is bidding very high be- 


ese men are scarce. Your armed 
are in a poor position to meet this 
yn, although if the Congress ap- 


he new military-pay bill, the relative 
f the armed services will be im- 
More pay for the military, however, 
nd to transfer military shortages to 
industry, until a more extensive 
program is undertaken. 
rt, it appears that the more skill 
iier has, the less likely he is to reenlist, 
yf course, throws a very heavy weight 
ervices in still another way. They 
take a large part of their budget 
est it in each 4-year or 2-year cycle 

n to train new people and as soon 
are partly trained, out they go 
This level of training in the Armed 
undoubtedly has a direct relation to 





ps the most important problem in 
ion with the expansion of skills is 
schooling to a man’s capabili- 
oling is the base from which work- 

» on to acquire special competence. 

e some indication of the way in which 


tion of 


jing reduces the number of men 
take advanced training in the mili- 
even in civilian life, here are some 
facts. 
f the First Army area, the over- 


r majority of the young men who 
nined have enough educational and 
equipment to be taken into the 
Only something like 7 per- 
1 to pass the mental examination, 
the Fifth Army area, less than 5 
of the population, really the men- 
ieficient group, fail to make the grade. 
the Third Army area, where there 
metimes lower educational standards, 
y as 1 out of every 4 persons cannot 
ie simple 4th grade test the Armed 
absolute minimal 


Forces. 


gives as an 
you have a situation where the Third 
A rea has five times as many people 
d as the Fifth Army area, and this is 
t consequence of the accessibility of 
chooling. Fortunately this situation 
itely better now than it was a few 
ago and is improving all the time as 
hools are being constructed and the 
standard of living is being improved 
e areas which have previously lagged 
1 As they accelerate their progress 
hole Nation will gain in military and 
i rial strength 
su know, the armed services divide 
personnel into five broad categories 
mental test scores. I and II 
[il is average, IV is below average, and 
do not normally take. 
w, of the people whom the armed serv- 
Ke from the different regions of the 
we see here 1 out of every 2 from 
rhird Army area falls in group IV or 
which means that they are definitely 
iterial for further training within the 
i Forces, 
mtrast, the First and Sixth Army 
nly 1 out of 4 of those who are finally 
in would not be good material for 
1 r training. 
€ is a very strong relationship between 
tional level of the population and 
imber of well qualified people it can 
yute to the skilled work force of the 
both in and out of the armed services. 
e First Army area more than 1 out of 
2 boys graduating from high school, 
*) percent of those who enter the Armed 
‘re in the upper groups and definitely 
ble. In the Third Army area, where 
) percent of the young men of military 
€ high-school graduates, only 16 per- 
Ol those entering the Armed Forces 


re- 


are 


a 


eauca 


manage to qualify for the first or second 
group. 

These proportions hold up throughout the 
country. Wherever you 


more high- 


have 








school graduates, you have the highest 
amount of good, qualified manpower In 
the Far West, for example, 2 out of every 3 
are high-school graduates and about 43 
percent qualify for the upper groups 

We all intere d in low taxe but 
we must realize that if low taxes mean poor 
schools, and poor schools mean lack of ade- 
quate s then our economic future and 
our na security may be jeopardized 
In addi industry must spend 1 e to 
train t ho have not had the ba edu- 
cation necessary to periorm the work n i h 
production requires. 


Some areas of the Nation have had poor 
roads, isolated communities inadequate 
natural resources, nonproductive land, and 
little industrial development Such areas 





have lagged in pro\ 


tional opportunities for 


ig Satisfactory educa- 
children. This 
has perpetuated the areas disadvantage 
one generation to the next. 
ately, in recent year 

pending a great deal of their re- 
» narrow this educational gap and 
better training for their 

} 


beneficial results of this investment 


ome of these 





provide 


children, 
The 





have not yet been seen because there is a 
time lag between the training of childr 
and the production of worker: The divi- 
dends from this expenditure will, however, 
start being apparent in a few years 

Now, as I said in my opening remarks, 


this in a very real sense is a 
individual economic security 


of national security 


problem on 
as well a 


one 
because a worker's abil- 
ity to make a living and support his family 
is tied very closely to his skill. In many 
ways, perhaps, the most valuable thing that 
an employer can give his employees is skill 
training. This is true particularly t 


day as 





mechanization grows and changing indus- 
trial processes demand increased versatility 
and ability. Without the versatility that 
comes from skill, @ worker in a very real 


sense is handicapped. f, for example, the 
plant he is working in is shut down, or if 
his trade declines in usefulness, his one hope 
for real and permanent economic security 
lies in such skill may possess. After 
he has collected his unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits, this is all he has to help in 
continuing to sustain himself and his family. 
It is this—a worker's skill—that will give 
him the ability and confidence to seek and 
receive Work. 

If you look at the areas of our country 
which suffer from chronic unemployment, I 


as he 








think you will see that many of them are 
areas whose skilled workers know only one 
skill. And this, generally, is a skill for which 
employment opportunities are declining 





Furthermore they are areas 
e, tradition, lack of education or lack 
industrial leadership there is 

a resistance to training and retraining 
There are some communities in the New 
England area, for example, which have for 
many years concentrated on one industry— 
textiles. To attract new industry into this 
and to the economic security 


of its workers there must be provision made 


where, because 


area advance 


for widespread retraining 
The most serious underemployment in the 
country probably exists in the areas whose 


are either engaged in marginal farm- 


worker 


ing or coal mining. There, practically the 
only skill that any workers Know is coal 
mining. If new industry is to come into 


these areas, and if 
of the workers in these areas is to be im- 
proved, skill training is a prime 
And before even skill training can start there 
must be an improvement in ordinary basic 
education. 

The more complex the industry of our 
country get t 


sonomic security 





necessity. 


the more important the kill 
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Credit Administration Appropriation 
Bill, 1956 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
rHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


e House in Committee of the Whole 
n the State of the Union had under 
ration the bill (H. R. 5239) making 
iations for the Department of Agri- 

e and Farm Credit Administration for 
1 year ending June 30, 1956, and for 


purposes. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 

nized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
men, I regret that the debate on this 
most important of all bills relative to the 
fi of America, has been forced 
omewhat along political lines today. 

It has always been my observation in 
the 11 years in which I have helped to 

lle this bill, that here was one meas- 

e and one subcommittee that has been 
devoid of politics throughout the years. 
I hope that it will continue so. 

Chairman, our Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture, after 2 
months of careful study, has reported 

bill unanimously. It contains what 
we consider to be adequate funds for the 
rams of our Nation's basic industry, 
riculture, for the coming year. While 
our subcommittee of seven members ap- 
clates the grave need for economy, we 
iso recognize that agricultural prosper- 
the foundation of a prosperous na- 

nal economy. We feel that we have 
orked out an equitable bill, fair to the 
farmer, fair to the consumer and more 
particularly a measure designed to pro- 
mote the welfare of our great Nation. In 
eply to the criticisms made here on the 
floor relative to the report on our bill 
et me just say, Mr. Chairman, that it 
been my experience during the 11 

in which I have helped handle the 
nnual agriculture appropriation bill, 
lat the report is the responsibility and 
s prepared largely by the chairman of 
subcommittee. Certainly the other 
mbers, including the minority mem- 
bers, had the privilege of looking over 
the rough drafts but in the main this 
re port is the work of our chairman, the 
fentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
— - I want to make it clear also, Mr. 
Chairman, that while I agree with the 
major portion of this report, I would, if 
4 had the privilege, strike out certain 


mers 


th 


+ 


me 
ill 
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statements. However, I feel in the 
main we have given you a comprehensive 
and informative report and a good bill. 
PARITY FOR AGRICULTURE 

The Seventh Congressional District of 
Minnesota, which I have had the honor 
to represent for nearly 17 years, is one 
of the few strictly agricultural congres- 
sional districts in America. Certainly 
the business people in the 155 villages 
and towns in my district and in the other 
than rural districts cannot prosper un- 
less the farmers who buy goods, manu- 
factured products and services from 
them receive a fair return for the food 
and fiber they contribute to the Nation's 
economy. It is just as simple as that. If 
the farmer does not prosper, the income 
of the people in the city districts cannot 
materialize. We are interdependent and 
no one segment of our economy can go it 
alone. Do you realize that the farmer 
representing 15 percent of our Nation's 
population produces food and fiber for 
the other 85 percent? In reporting the 
bill which provides for the reenactment 
of our 90 percent price support program, 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
brought out the fact that the parity ratio 
tumbled from 113 in February 1951 to 
94 in January 1953. Since January 1953 
the parity ratio has declined from 94 to 
a current level of 86, a change of 8 points 
while the average of retail food costs 
has remained unchanged, close to the 
postwar peak. The committee’s study 
showed that since 1947-49 prices re- 
ceived by farmers for dairy products 
have declined 8 percent while retail 
prices on dairy products rose 6 percent. 
The farm price of food grains dropped 
9 percent while bakery products at retail 
climbed 22 percent and fruit and vege- 
table producers received 4 percent less 
while consumers paid 12 percent more. 
The report disclosed that an important 
reason for the upward trend in market- 
ing costs over a period of years is the 
increased packaging costs between the 
farm gate and the consumer's door. In- 
creased labor costs also accounted for 
a part of the farm-to-table spread. 
Wage rates for workers in marketing 
farm food products increased from $1.23 
an hour in 1947-49 to about $1.70 in 1954. 
Industrial workers can now buy more 
food with the earnings from 1 hour of 
labor than in any period of history. Out 
of each dollar spent by the housewife 
for domestically produced food, 57 cents 
now goes for processing, marketing and 
transportation charges while the farmer 
receives only 43 cents out of that dollar. 

I have brought these facts to your par- 
ticular attention since I want once and 
for all to disabuse your minds of the 
propaganda that has been circulated far 
and wide that 90 percent price supports 
are too generous. It is simply not 


heat 
that 


the 


fact, and these statistics prove it. Since 
adopting the flexible price support law 

our price ratio has slipped from 90 to 8 

The farmer does not want an unreason- 
able price for what he produces, but since 
his expenses for operation have remained 
high and his net profits have declined by 
nearly 30 percent since 1947, he is forced 
to demand a 


reasonable price support 
floor in return for the production of 
ample food for the Nation. He has no 
other recourse. Ninety percent price 


support under our basic storables is rea- 
sonable. We all know that when things 
are scarce prices are high and that high 
production should mean lower livil 
costs. However, the equation has not 
worked out as simply as that. Is it fai 
to ask the farmer to produce the food 
and fiber the rest of the Nation mu 
have without protection against a rul 
ous Slump because the good Lord blesse 


us with bountiful production? The 
manufacturer of munitions of war is pro- 
tected. Union labor is protected. Bus 

ness is protected in many ways. Should 


the farmer be left to rely on the law of 
supply and demand? All we are askin 
is a square deal. We are certainly wi! 
ing to give the same consideration to all 
other segments of our economy. Fur- 
thermore, agriculture must receive parity 
prices for its production to encourage 
this basic industry to produce the food 
our 160 million people require. Eve 
year there are 2,650,000 more people 
our Nation who must depend on agricul- 
ture for their food. Shall we say to the 
farmer, “You produce more food than 
the rest of the Nation needs and we will 
pay you off by ruining your price level’? 
Is that a square deal? Shall the farmer 
be required to answer to the city con- 
sumer for the high marketing and dis- 
tribution costs? I say to you Membe! 
from the city districts, let us give the 
farmer the break he deserves. Let us not 
close our eyes to the actual situation as 
far as the farmer's return for his hard 
work and long hours are concerned. You 
will not find any farmer putting ir ! 
8-hour day or a 5-day week. There 
no minimum wage, guaranteed annual 
wage, or unemployment insurance in the 
farmer's book. 

If labor and industry are entitled to a 
square deal, how about the farmer? 
is high time that we got the farme: 
situation into the proper perspective 
Let me give you an example of how I 
feel the farmer and everybody in our 
Nation could have been helped. Last fall 
the egg producers of the Middle We 
should have received at least 35 cents a 
dozen for good medium eggs, but be- 
cause of a comparatively small 5-percent 
overproduction the egg market collapsed 
and the average run of eggs through my 
area brought the farmer scarcely one- 
third of what he should have received. 
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A little commonsense price support op- 
eration at that time would have 
strengthened the market and would have 
riven assurance of at least a partial fair 
return to the producer and prevented 
much of the financial loss suffered by 
the poultry industry amounting to nearly 
$300 million over a few months’ time. 
The Department’s refusal to grant my 
request that they buy up the 5-percent 
excess production makes them respon- 
sible, in my opinion, for this tremendous 
loss in gross income for the country’s egg 
producers. An expenditure of $25 mil- 
lion, or a little more, to buy up this tem- 
porary 5-percent overproduction would 
have prevented the larger loss. The ex- 
cess shell-egg production could have been 
donated to the school-lunch program and 
the income-tax branch of the United 
States Treasury would have been ahead 
through the returns in taxes received 
from the producers. The people who 
advocate controlling production by low- 
ering or doing away with price supports 
on agricultural commodities forget the 
basic fact that the Nation as a whole 
“an easily lose 10 times the cost of price 
supports by failing to support the market 
adequately. The egg market situation 
last fall is a clear indication of what 
happens when no support, or little sup- 
port, in the line of a minimum price floor 
is guaranteed to the producer. 

Time and time again I have heard it 
said that the 90-percent price supports 
under our basics have resulted in the 
accumulation of the commodities we now 
have on hand. Never once have I heard 
it said that prosperity for agriculture 
would justify many times the $2-billion 
loss incurred to date over a 20-year peri- 
od. Nobody can estimate how many 
billions came to the Treasury in income 
taxes during that period because of a 
prosperous agriculture. 

Agricultural prices are on the way 
down today. One hundred percent of 
parity should be given to the farmers 
of America. A net income of approxi- 
mately $15 billion, or an average of $3,000 
per farmer on the 5 million farms now 
being operated, would result. For every 
1 percent which the general parity index 
declines below 100 percent, the farmers 
lose at least $150 million in net income. 
The Nation as a whole loses seven times 
that amount, or $1 billion in purchasing 
power for every 1-percent drop in the 
farmer's net income. Can we afford low 
farm prices? I contend that a depres- 
sion will result if we permit this situa- 
tion to continue. Today we are at the 
86-percent level. It is estimated that 
the net income for 1955 will be $12 bil- 
lion or less. The curve of loss to the 
farmer in net income becomes sharper 
as the parity price index becomes lower. 
In this year 1955, when most other lines 
of industry are receiving the highest 
rate of income ever received, and when 
prices in Wall Street are so high that 
they are the concern of the Congress, 
the farmer will receive $3 billion less in 
net income, not gross income but net 
income, than he should receive. I re- 
peat: this $3 billion net loss means a 
decrease of seven times that amount, or 
at least $20 billion less in purchasing 
power throughout the economic blood- 
stream of our Nation. Mr. Chairman, 
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we have been pennywise and pound 
foolish in begrudging agriculture the 90 
percent of parity price supports to which 
it is entitled not only for its own good 
but for the good of the entire Nation. 
In the single instance I have pointed 
out to you, we penalized the farmer be- 
cause he produced 5 percent too many 
eggs for the 160 million human beings 
in this Nation of ours. Suppose the 
farmers formed a union and arbitrarily 
cut the production of eggs and poultry 
by 15 percent. The consumers of the 
Nation would then be fortunate if they 
could purchase a dozen eggs for less 
than $1. Is it not better to recognize 
that the farmer is entitled to a fair 
price for the food he produces and thus 
protect the consumer from exorbitant 
prices because of scarcity? That fair 
price should be 100 percent of parity, 
which in itself is an ever-changing fac- 
tor, as cost of production changes. 

I wish some of those who worry about 
our surplus foods and the fact that we 
have some $7 billion invested in farm 
commodities at this time would visit 
some of the Near East nations as my 
subcommittee did and see the results of 
insufficient food supplies. If you saw 
the 450,000 Arabian refugees along the 
border of Israel, as we did, and the little 
children who have lived in these camps 
for the 7 or 8 years of their lives with 
only half enough food, or if you had 
gone into Pakistan with us and had seen 
the millions of half-starved refugees 
that were thrown out of India, you would 
realize, as we did, what a blessed coun- 
try America is and how vital it is to the 
rest of the world that we continue our 
high rate of food production. These 
other nations have a real problem. We 
should share our surplus with them. 
Those who consider surplus food a curse 
should take time out to count their bless- 
ings. If this great Nation of ours ever 
comes to the point where it cannot pro- 
duce sufficient food for our people, then 
we will be in real trouble. 

Our subcommittee could not, of course, 
go along with the Department's sharp 
curtailment of the so-called action pro- 
grams. The Department came to us with 
a budget providing for reductions in the 
action programs, including plant and 
animal disease and pest control, Soil 
Conservation Service operations, flood 
prevention, inspection of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs, and the 
school-lunch program. Our subcommit- 
tee restored the proposed reductions in 
these important programs which relate 
directly to our three greatest assets, 
children, soil, and water, since we be- 
lieve firmly that expansion rather than 
reduction can be readily justified. 

Our subcommittee restored the pro- 
posed reduction in funds for the Soil 
Conservation Service and provided an 
increase for technical service to staff 
the 58 new soil-conservation districts to 
be established during the coming year. 
We felt it was more intelligent to at- 
tempt to prevent the results of the 
drought and dust storms and other haz- 
ards which face the farmer than to let 
them occur and then endeavor to meet 
them. Work on the Andersen-Hope 
watershed-protection program has not 
proceeded according to schedule. Our 
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subcommittee also concluded that 
work on the 11 old authorized y 
sheds should certainly not require : 
years for completion. We would like + 
see an earlier date set, and it is vy; 
apparent that the expansion of this typ; 
of conservation work to other ar: 

the country is not proceeding rapid 
enough to meet the real need and «& 
mand. We, therefore, provided 
cient funds to restore the reduction 
fiood-prevention funds and increased 
he allocation for the work on this a 
the watershed-protection program 

The reductions proposed in the ir 
and animal disease control program 
and the inspection and grading of fr 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, and e 
restored. 

The subcommittee provided a total 
$37 million, or an increase of $1,178 / 
over appropriations for 1955, for the 
Department’s research programs and ir 
sists that the work be done on worth 
while projects. Of this amount, $200 
000 has been earmarked for special re 
search on the effect of acreage 
tions on the local and national 
omy. If, temporarily, we are produci: 
too much food in this great Nation 
ours, why not take the most pract 
course and remove 35 million acres of 
farmland from cultivation? Why pro- 
duce wheat, corn, and cotton and other 
crops in surplus? Why not attack the 
problem at its roots and keep sufficient 
land out of production to prevent t! 
surpluses? Early in January I int 
duced H. R. 2370, which so provide 
was glad to note recently that Mr. Schu 
mann, president of the Farm Bur 
agrees largely with my proposal. The 
Izaak Walton League has gone further 
and announced that they advocate t 
ing 60 million acres of marginal la 
out of production. Let us, as I pr 
posed several years ago, take 35 m 
lion acres of farmland out of prod 
tion and turn it into a soil fertility bank 
Let us retire this much land from pro 
duction and pay lease rentals averagi! 
about $12 per acre to farmers who c 
operate. This will cut down the sur 
pluses and help maintain parity price 
for what we do produce. It would d 
much toward solving the price-support 
problem. 

Particular mention was also made in 
our subcommittee’s report regarding the 
recent deemphasis on home economic: 
research. Testimony we took from per 
sons engaged in home-demonstratior 
work with farm families indicated tha 
some part of the funds provided for th¢ 
Home Economics Bureau should be use 
on such projects as household food co! 
sumption and family budgets and ex- 
penditures. 

Seventeen million seven hundred an 
fifty thousand dollars was allotted 
plant and animal disease and pest ¢ 
trol. This represents an increase of 
$496,000 above the budget estimates, In- 
cluding a supplemental of $500,000 to 
meet a grasshopper emergency in the 
West. With these restored funds, t 
Department will have sufficient latit! 
to work out arrangements with 
States as to adequate financial suppo! 
and uniform quarantine regulations 
those programs where further F 
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val appears warranted. Some 
participation in these programs 
course, always be necessary to 
free and unhampered interstate 
sent of agricultural products. 
Meat Inspection Service was al- 
} 1 the full budget estimate of $14,- 
which will permit continuation 
program at the same level as was 
ized in 1955. 
( million nine hundred thousand 
as been allotted for research in 
nd mouth disease and other con- 
seases of animals and poultry. 
strong believer in research and 
emination of the results of the 
ment’s findings and certainly 
e funds will be used to practi- 
ntage. 
» js another basic problem which 
to discuss in the few minutes left 
to mé In my opinion, the Department 
oficials and the Bureau of the Budget 


made a very grave error when they ad- 
vanced the idea through smaller funds 
the Soil Conservation Service 


ld be subordinated to the Extension 


and it would appear, gradually 
eliminated. Our subcommittee very 
definitely considers that these two great 
( zations are essential to the wel- 


of agriculture in America and 
acreed that neither one should be sub- 
ordinated to the other. We have made 
ropriations available in this bill of 
5,000 for Extension and $45,475,000 
for payments to the States and land- 
grant colleges, for experimental stations, 
and we increased the item for soil-con- 
servation operations by $2,916,379 above 
the budget request. 
The Rural Electrification Administra- 
n’s program, so vital to every farmer 
the Nation, was allowed $160 million 
an authorizations, the full budget 
iest, together with an additional $100 


m n injected by our subcommittee 
for a contingency fund to enable the 


retary of Agriculture to meet any 
or unusual needs in any area of 
untry which could not be handled 
hin the regular authorization. With 
estimated carryover of $21 million 
probably rescissions of $4 million, 
the REA will have a total of $185 million 
vailable for electrification loans dur- 
ing the coming year, exclusive of the 
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i 

the ¢ 
with 
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col ent fund I mentioned. 

The rural telephone program was 
£1 $75 million, which represents an 
1} ise Of $5 million over the budget 
€ late and should enable the tele- 
phone program to continue at the same 
level as was authorized last year. There 
i rge backlog of loan applications on 
hé ind our subcommittee felt it would 
be unwise to reduce the funds for the 
program below last year’s level. We 
h that the additional funds author- 
ized for the rural telephone program will 
speed up the handling of loan applica- 
tions and construction work. 


We have provided $185,217,957 for re- 
imbursements to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to take care of funds ad- 
vanced for special programs authorized 
by Cong The very successful Paki- 


ress 


stan wheat program was one of these for 
which CCC is being reimbursed. 

As I said, when I opened my remarks, 
we have brought a good bill to the House 
and we have provided for the agricul- 
tural programs for America very ade- 
quately. I hope the membersh will 
Support our measure. 
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A Proposal to Repeal Federal Taxes on 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oils, and Diesel 
Fuel 
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Thursday, March 31, 1955 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill in Congress to 
repeal Federal taxes on gasoline, lubri- 
cating oils, and diesel fuel. 

If my proposed legislation is enacted 
it will save Connecticut’s taxpayers over 
$10 million a year and return “‘* the 
voters the right to determine when, 
where, and what amount of their tax 


dollars are to be spent for highway im- 
provements. This is the American way. 

Nor are these the only objectives I 
have in mind in submitting my proposal 
to Congress. I offer the following addi- 
tional reasons: 

First. During the past several years 
the Federal motor fuel taxes collected 
in Connecticut were more than double 
the Federal allotments for highway con- 
struction in Connecticut. 

Second. Only a few days ago President 
Eisenhower’s own United States Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell, told 
the Congress that the administration- 
sponsored $101 billion, 10-year interstate 
superhighw ay program raised “questions 
of legality,” and indicated he might offi- 
cially rule against the very heart of the 
program—the earmarking of Federal 
gasoline taxes to pay for highway con- 
struction. 

Third. In the broad constitutional 
concept of States’ rights, the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of 
State highways is the primary responsi- 
bility of State governments. 

Fourth. The construction of proposed 
defense highways is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government, and should be 
financed by special appropriations of 
Congress. The American Constitution 
provides that the common defense of the 
country is vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to point out that 

ition of Federal funds to build high- 
ways in Connecticut was only $4,897,000, 

compared to the $11,512,000 paid into the 
Federal Treasury from Connecticut un- 
der the 2-cents-per-gallon Federal levy 
on gasoline and the 6-cents-per-gallon 
Federal tax on lubricating oils. During 
the same year the 4-cent -gallon 
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milli n will be lected this year in Con- 
necticut New location: fiscal ye 
1956—of Fede sek funds for Connecti 
highways will be $8,086,262—prim 
highways, $2,057,610: secondary h - 
ways, $1,031,625; urban roads, $3 t 
interstate highways, $1 “my 627. 

While it is true that the Federal motor 
fuel taxes are not Smaaeeaa directly to 


St 


ates for highway construction, but are 
revenues going into the general Treasur 
funds, the whole theory that Federal 

ants in aid for State highway con- 
truction is built on the premise that 
the Federal Government is making a 
comparable return for tax dollars col- 
lected. This is a _ distorted conce} 
Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has never adequately supported bac 
needed farm to market roads, but con- 
centrated on expanding the bulk of Fed- 
eral aid on building superhighways in 
sparsely settled areas of the West or poor 
sections of the South. Thi ; anothe 
reason why the Federal levy ought to be 
abolished. But I am not in favor of 
abolishing the Bureau of Public Roads 
needed to plan and supervise defense 
highways and act in a research and ad- 
visory capacity to State highway de- 
partments. 

If the 2 cent a gallon Federal gas tax 
is relinquished, the States can reimpo 
it to meet the specific needs of their own 


highway program. An intensified State 
and local highway program is bac 
needed in Connecticut. 

In the event of air-atomic attack, the 
roads of Naugatuck Valley are appal- 
lingly inadequate to meet the needs of 
evacuating the entire population as now 
projected by the civil-defense planne 


In view 
Valley has 


critical target area 


of the fact 
been desi 


that 


Naugatuck 
gnated a probable 


, civil-defen 


of! 


are planning a simulated attack exercise 
beginning June 15 to test civil defense 
operational procedures. 

If a rapid ma evacuation of o1 
50,000 people in the Nau ick Valley 
was undertaken, a terrible traffic jam 
would result. But a “dry run” of th 
nature would certainly highlight the 
essential need of defense highways in the 
valley. 

I will support the proposed Federal 
superhighway program if all Federal 
automotive and motor-fuel tax col- 
lected in Connecticut are earmarked for 
highway use in the State. Comptroller 
pores ral Campbell’s questioning the le- 
gality of ex cage tg these funds to retire 
the highway bonds calls for a reevalua- 
tion of the whole program 

Joe Campbell has the statutory au- 
thority to spike the very heart of the 
program, therefore my bill will rele 
the Federal Government from the bur- 
den of collecting a gas tax it probat 
cannot use for highway building and 
allow the States to reimpose ea tax 
where it can be leg ally earmarked t uild 
drastically needed public hi hways 



























































































Gen. Raymond S. McClain: The Best 
Weapon Is Still Man 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the most outstanding 
civilian soldier of the second World War 
was Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McClain. 

Life Magazine was thoughtful enough 
to send to me—and I assume to all Con- 

ressmen—a copy of an article written 

by General McClain during the last few 
days of his life. 
; the most powerful and convincing 
rticle on the need for trained reserves 
and the way to have them at all times 
that I have ever read. 

In addition to the tremendous record 
as a soldier in the First World War and 
the Second World War he was an out- 
standing citizen. While Oklahoma 
claimed him he was really a national 
citizer. In addition he was a wonderful 
friend, charming, thoughtful, kind, and 
unassuming. I wish that every person 
in the United States, in this critical time, 
could read his explanation of the much- 
maligned UMT plan that would, if put 
into effect, keep us in readiness for any 
eventuality all the time with a minimum 
of sacrifice and great benefit to those 
who were in the program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article, which follows: 

3eST WEAPON Is STILL MAN 
(By Raymond S. McLain) 

There has seldom been a more maligned 
nd less understood subject than what has 
opularly become known as UMT. Univer- 
al military training is strictly an American 
erm, and strictly an American concept. It 
envisages a short period of military training 
for all fit young men, after which, as mem- 
bers of the reserve, they will stand in readi- 
ness to defend their country when the need 
The basic idea in its present form 
was devised by Gen. George C. Marshall as 
in economical, equitable plan for meeting 
the accelerated speed of modern war in its 
initial stages. Marshall’s belief in it was 

rred by the many letters he received from 
those of us who had to command troops in 
combat and from our reports about the 
burden our soldiers had to with- 
stand when the enemy bore down on us with 
superior strength, making it necessary for 
1 to keep trained men in foxholes week 
after week and even month after month 
under distressing conditions because we had 
no trained replacements Britain, France 
and in fact all but very few of the world’s 
nations have systems to the same purpose, 
but employ what may be actually described 
as universal service or conscription The 
1 c idea of those who advocate UMT is 
that it can give us adequate preparation for 
less cost in money to the Nation and less 
individual sacrifice of life and time than are 
required by selective service. 

Since the establishment of this Nation 
there has been a cleavage in thought between 
those such as Washington and Jefferson who 
advocated strengthening our reserve forces 
and those professional military men who fol- 
lowed what has been called the “Utopian 
Plan” of large and expansible regular forces. 
In the old days, this latter theory, based on 
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the idea of a force large enough to perform 
until general mobilization could be accom- 
plished, seemed reasonable enough in view 
of our distance from Europe and Asia. 

All of our wars have been eventually fought 








by civilian soldiers. The present problem is, 
shall we train them or not? If so, shall we 
keep them, as Russia does, for long periods 
in the 3 » Or shall we raise 
them to el of trainir o that they can 
be profit ly utilized in case of emergency, 
but in the meantime are free to act as in- 


‘ 


dividuals for the Nation's welfare? 
Here are some of the arguments used 





against 

“ao.5 t our traditions and contrary 
to the life our ancestors visualized 
for this new country Our ancestors came 
over here to escape just such a system in 
the old countries and to avoid wars.’ 

We have been shedding traditions ever 


since we shed the tradition of the divine 
right of kings. Some of our ancestors might 
have come over here with the idea of escap- 
ing military conscription Probably more 
came for other reasons. But all had other 
ideas in their minds too. Our ancestors 
wanted and had, and we their descendants 
have, religious liberty, liberty of conscience, 
liberty of assembly, of petition, of the press, 
of personal choice of the means we employ 
to live and to enjoy living. Our ancestors’ 
belief in defending these values overwhelmed 
their belief that they could avoid wars, but 
our fallacious devotion to unpreparedness 
nearly cost us our independence, did cost 
those who fought the war for independence 
and every war since unnecessary sacrifice. 

The voluntary system of fighting wars has 
been a delusion. Never have enough vol- 
unteers been available in any major war. 
Equity of burden in war should be just as 
essential an element in our existence as 
equity of benefit in our civil existence. What 
could be more democratic, more fair, more 
American? The volunteer system in time 
of war can only become a device used by 
those in authority to avoid the responsi- 
bility of making fair decisions as to who 
should perform hazardous duty. Any com- 
mander who calls for volunteers to under- 
take an extremely hazardous mission is 
shirking his responsibility. The courageous 
men volunteer time and again until there 
are few left. Why should the most cour- 
ageous be liquidated first by their own gen- 
erosity of spirit? 

“Some say that massed armies are a thing 
of the past; that Russia so outnumbers us, 
man for man, that we cannot hope to meet 
its challenge in ground warfare.” 

Massed armies, as popularly conceived, 
1ave been on the decline since the Napo- 
leonic wars. With continuing improvement 
in the efficiency of firearms, commanders 
have constantly had to revamp and disperse 
their troop formations in order that these 
could withstand the type of fire delivered 
against them. But because of new weapons 
and logistics, and because of this need for 
dispersal, major wars have required more 
and more men than ever before, and there 
is no indication that this will change in 
the future. Despite all the so-called ulti- 
mate weapons developed since the turn of 
the century, more and more men, not less, 
have engaged in our wars. 

That Russia has more manpower and 
cannot be matched man for man is sheer 
fallacy. The total population of Russia and 
her western satellites was about 50 million 
less than that of the NATO countries before 
Greece and Turkey were brought into that 
organization. ‘There is little question that 
the man of the NATO nations can acquit 
himself better on the battlefield than the 
average Russian because Of superior fire- 
power, control, and mobility. In the factory 
he can produce probably six times as much; 
on the farm, probably four times as much; 
and in administrative positions probably 
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tary training. 
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type of training as a part of the 
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“Some argue that the training in 
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allegation completely ignores what ton’s army to the Germans’ flank and de- have a large reserve of tr 
supposed to do. True, it will not feat them quickly. then i aie 
trained divisions ready to fight. But Power weapons are extremely ] 

vide trained men ready to fight. only in money but in the basic rs 


no necessity for providing, at the gointothem. They are also extrem 


we have a choice of what type of war 





tly that the H-bomb will never have to be 

















the next war starts, all of the divi- to operate, requiring almost unlimit« d main- Of course, there is the a aa 
we would eventually expect to tenance lines This costline has reached weapon has ever be prox ; 
What we will need is sufficient such a point that it is que e whether been used. That does 1 ! wes 
divisions so they can be deployed or not the manpower devoted to keeping some  necessarilv follow aa ne , 
efield as rapidly as they can be of these weapons on the } efield is ¢ - will be af time ee 7 - 
e time they had been deployed mensurate with the destruction that they are Can we it asain be 
i have trained reserve divisions capable of delivering. 10-< C ( ( 1 ' : 
follow them up and support them Power weapons are eve r ( y fiz c e. or is it ¢ 
terms of their battlefield | i t rre l = : 
re against this is Just as logical as ever-improving counterwea] In the es the be wy i 
that we do not need to harvest ter stages of World War II, armor « i 1 ble 1 
rops; that we can wait until approximately 10 perce to 14 é W be ¢ $ ; 
ve run out of bread and then till mor ition. In tl i ¥ ble ‘ 
e the grain, thresh the ] t, meat of destroyi1 E v I thi I a meal w ting 
in, and bake new bread as we figure much higher Ot t are consequence more ¢ t } 
1d presumably starve until all now but a minor element in < ray of du ca be ( 
done. A military training pro- power weapons. But the ithe attri- tolerate 
ws us to lift men to a level of tion of air power present t e |} lem T crux of natior ecurity 
from which we can complete the multiplied many times whe 1 $67 1 t t] N n and it 
cess by the time we need them launcher can knock out a $1 nk, ora stru The er 
program will provide replace- guided missile < } = a $9 t ed solely on n ir weal ‘ 
50 percent more training than airplane, we must f I of prope be called a defense me 
that the law now requires be- the latter weapor in manne for i t larantees the de 
service. From this pool of men ly much less effective than t maxi- the very things we wi i be 
not belong to any unit, regular sible if such defensive measures did serve Thus what appears to be an ¢ 
be lifted from peacetime to war- } t out ne e upon machi 
= & ee of Gays. Come of FORESTALLING NUCLEAR HORROR rather tl 1 upon trained manpowe! - 
ilar forces could actually be main- a eer ‘ comes a trap for us all 
less than war strength because of Baap One Con Predice WIR Cervalnty what Is it not better that all « t é 
ce of such a pool of trained re- the pattern OF the BESS N ihe ee Rae) Sy the burde { :? ve ( 
i units could be lifted from peace- a aeere: . . _ & rea did not ee for the for defense rather an face } ble « 
time strength with trained men aaeeee aie of power weapo! I is immate- defeat ds ery amid the 1 ; 
with untrained or half-trained re- 7!™4 to insist that if we had employed all of P Mentios 
our weapons to their ultimate limit we could God oven that: we soues i a 
6 months of UMT service and 8 years have enced the war quickly. The factisthat 4, the enjoyment of our ble ‘ 
‘ ‘ rve unit young men would enter those in authority at the time decided not lose the will to rise : defend a . 
vice with over half of the training ‘%2 employ them, and certainly there were t bri them t 
1 as necessary for combat. The good Teast ns whether or not they were 
they would get would be the kind Over WRCLERE — = > ae Sn See $$ 
t forget for a long period of time, we might have bombed and de: troyed many 
ABC's of basic education. Chinese cities and destroyed China’s meal Mistak ‘ ” 
tem would also avoid the shock ©f Production. But if such a t had been Mistakes in History 
men out of industry after they done we would necessarily have had to expect anni 
lished themselves in it over a long retaliation, certainly on the great cities of SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Japan which were under our protectio1 


d gained critical positions. In the 
possibly even on some of our own coastal 


OF 
K conflict, over 600,000 reservists who 

terans of World War II had to be “t€S. HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 

y from families, critical jobs, col- Is it possible for us to fix the pattern of ti aati 
professions and industry because we war? If our strategy is mass destructiol 
ive the trained nonveteran reserv- through the use of nuclear weapons and ai 
h UMT would have provided had power, who is to make the decision? Can 
ll been passed immediately fol- our President do so, or must he consult ¢ 


World War II. allies? Will Congress make the decision? Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, thr 
have an absolute weapon, the H- Equally as important, when will it be made? the ages, as history unfolds, we are able 
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t and therefore we do not have to Will the man who finally makes the decision to see the causes of the downfall of gov- 
ned men.” by which millions of the enemy’s women and ernments and people. We do not want 
rt of argument has been cropping Children may be destroyed make it when he fytyre generations to read in their his- 
many years. Similar hullabaloo knows that hundreds of th usands of our tory books that the people of the United 

f “power weapons” has been heard Own women and children will undoubtedly crits joct their freedom in the 20t 
r a new explosive has come to the ‘suffer a like fate? Will this man be able to | bec: sciie iihacalandiicmnaitt Miemtliinin tis 

It highly significant that as power say to himself, “I have not overlooked any century because they ali ee ee ee 
have become more and more de- alternative. This Nation has not overlooked tions to usurp this freedom throu 

e, losses on the battlefield have be- any alternative. We have used every pos- treaties, secret agreeme nts, and so fo} 

wer in proportion even as tactics and_ ible lesser means that could be employed.” The context of the Yalta Conference 
have necessitated the use of more It seems to me that such questions will have made it amply clear that where the in- 

: re men. There was no battle in to be answered in the affirmative before any terest of our country and its peoples a 

V War II and there was none in Korea human being who brings thi vast Gest - jnvolved complete disclosure and the op- 

the casualties were as great for the tion on the human race can do so with @ portunity for discussion and deliberatic 

. a engaged and time elapsed ear conscience. ; are essential. We must be alert to t 

the casualties on either side at The question of when such a decision is to itnbetnuns } ist and avoid 1 t 
or Fredericksburg—or even in be made might depend on many circum- — cor mig bsg ee ee ee ens eee 

he great battles of Napoleon, Caesar stances. Not only must we consider the tion in the future. It can and m - ; 
H ibal. The reason is of course that type of aggression that we are facing, we done. The Bricker amendment seeks to 
manders have found ways of avoiding must also consider the possibility of the safeguard our sovereignty, and I am 

es, largely by dispersion. enemy's warning us that he will not use the firmly convinced that it is necessary. 

Dispersion is more practical now than it Weapon unless it is used by his opponent. Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


ever been before because modern com- If he gives this warning to the world, what jnclude the following column of Geor 
ati ns, rapid transportation and high position will it put us in if we ee to the Sokolsky, Mistakes in History 

— ty make it possible to plug gaps where decision to adopt the strategy of t tal de- on this subject. 

akthrough threatens. In Napoleon’s ‘struction? How would we defend ourselves 

‘me, the Ardennes breakthrough at the Bat- before the world? 
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ies ‘ the Bulge would probably have meant The answers to all these questions are very (By George Sokolsky) 

Ge 7 ee to the Allied forces. However, far from clear at this time. Certainly if we Those who make a faith out of humanity, 
“eneral Bradley’s superior mobility and rely on the bomb and very little else, this rejecting the perfections of God for the per- 
somn inications enabled him to move Pat- is the only strategy open to us. 3ut if we fections of man, often fall upon the error 
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4 Att) Det 


‘ 1 deity out of aman. Thus, the 
of Hitler aimost sanctified this 

‘ ly unattractive personality. We 
iled the Germans for that, and the 


Italians for their adulation of Mussolini, but 
not the Russians, who had abandoned their 
God but carried ikons of Stalin through the 


In those very same years, there was & 
t cy in the United States to adulate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as almost perfect, al- 
ugh in this country deification of politi- 


cian omehow did not take. We now know 
1 the Yalta documents that Roosevelt 

t niy had clay feet, but that he could 

peak out of both sides of his mouth. 

Judge Learned Hand undoubtedly did not 

I evelt in mind when he said: 

“Over nd over again such prophets suc- 
c i in converting us to unquestioning ac- 
ceptance; there i arcely a monstrous belief 
that has not had its day and its passionate 
rdherent so eager are we for safe footholds 
i ) dubious course. How certain is any 

of us that he, too, might not be content 

to f »w any fantastic creed, if he was satis- 

ed that nothing would ever wake him from 
t di m.” 

But to me this applies to the whole cult of 
man-god worship which somehow diverts 
the human mind from tried experience— 
which often is called orthodoxy—to accept 
every brilliantly spoken absurdity that a pop- 
ular politician advocates as_ sacrosanct. 
Roosevelt met Chiang Kai-shek at the Pyra- 
mids on November 22, 1943, and subsequently 
issued the Cairo Declaration. It sounded as 


though to China were 
he National- 


heran, Roose- 


all questions relating 
I yived in favor of our allies, 
i Within a few days at Ts 

velt apparently had already forgotten the 
Cairo Declaration. It is true that Chiang 
would have been happier had he been per- 
mitted to accompany Roosevelt and Church- 
ill to Teheran, but Stalin did not want him 


for a very good reason; he planned to undo 
all that Roosevelt had promised Chiang. 
Stalin had no need for Chiang’s presence at 
the rape of China. 

The Teheran papers have not yet been 


published and the British do not want them 
to be published. Bvt from the Yalta docu- 
ments, we gain a fair insight into the nature 
of the Teheran conversations. 

China, like Poland, was given no chance 
whatsoever at Yalta. Three men sat in a 
palace and cut paper dolls out of maps and 
millions of human beings found themselves 
enslaved and trapped. 

What can be done about it? Actually 
nothing An historic mistake can only be 
corrected by war or revolution, by bloodshed 
and disorder. 

But we in the United States can see to it 
that Yalta does not happen again. The 
Bricker amendment or some similar amend- 
ment needs to be adopted to safeguard our 
country from tired, sick, cynical or whimsical 
Presidents. 





Kremlia Continues To Succeed in Lulling 
Americans To Sleep While It Plots Our 
Destruction 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 
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FEARFUL AMERICANS ASSIST REDS’ DESPERATE 


CAMPAIGN 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 
Having failed to prevent the ratification 
of the Paris t rehabilitating and 
eventually rearming Germany, the Kremlin 


eaties 


has plunged into a desperate campaign to 
prevent these treaties from being carried out. 

It is being helped, unintentionally but 
definitely, by those Americans who fear an- 
other war more than they fear further Com- 
munist advance 

The Soviet plan is beautifully simple. The 
West must be disarmed while there is still 
time 

Disarmi1 the West mean in Soviet eyes, 
(a) abolist th iperweapons in which 
the W ti ill f 1ead of the Commu- 
nists; nd (b) keeping the West Germans 











FITS PATTERN 

Every current Soviet move fits this patter: 

1M w | t re aled a doctor 
version the London disarmament talks 
As exp ed by the Soviet London repre- 
sent ive A. A. Gi ko to a TASS corre- 
p nt,the U.S R. has aimed at abolish- 
ing iperwea} and stabilizing conven- 
tional armies at the present level, without 
any German divisions on our side 

2. Premier Mar 1 anin has tenta- 
tively accepted, withou > usual conditions 





the Eisenhower- 
a four power conier- 


tensions 


and propaganda squawks, 
George suggestions for 
ence to decrease 

3. After 10 1 g years of sabotaging the 
negotiations for a peace treaty with Austria, 
the Kremlin (as exclusively predicted here), 
now seems ready to sign such a treaty at a 
conference of the four occupying powers. 

So much for the carrot side of the Soviet 
campaign. Now the stick: 

1. Moscow threatens to combine all the 
Communist forces in one big East European 
army under, naturally, a Soviet commander. 

2. Moscow to denounce its 1944 
defensive alli France. 





threatens 


? 


nce with 





RED HOPES 
With these, and perhaps other similar 
measures, Moscow hopes to postpone if not 


to prevent the creation of a West German 
army and, by sowing discord among the 
Western nations, to compel the United States 
to revoke its recent decision to use atomic 
weapons, if necessary, against Red China. 

The point is, taken together these Russian 
concessions do not include one real sacrifice 
by the U.S. S. R. To date, they merely fit 
the by now thoroughly familiar pattern of 
peaceful coexistence talk. They do not pre- 
clude further Communist subversion, inter- 
national intrigue, or even little wars. They 
are merely intended to paralyze the adver- 
sary during the period while communism is 
growing strong enough for the final and, in 
Communist eyes, inevitable struggle with 
the capitalist world. 

They show olutely no change in the 
Red Russian, still less, in the Red Chinese 
attitude, 

As of today, they indicate that a coming 
four-power conference at the highest level 
will be nothing but one more Soviet attempt 
to disarm our side while strengthening its 
own. This is demonstrated by the now mo- 
notonous Soviet declaration that a new war 
will not destroy the U. S. S. R., just the 
capitalist world. 





EVER-MALEVOLENT 


Soviet intentions seem (to this writer) as 
clear and as malevolent as ever. 

Yet just as always, this “peace campaign” 
is scoring some success, not only among our 
more exposed allies but in our very midst. 

More and more frightened Americans are 
clamoring for the high-level conference, no 
matter how unpromising. Others, as pre- 
dicted here, are urging the administration 
to cease the drift into war by compelling 


Marr 


the National Chinese to withdraw fr 
offshore islands, Matsu and the Q 
Some American cartoonists are alre 
ing our citizens if they wish to die f 
moy—as though that were the i 
New York Times, in an almost te 
torial, appeals to President Ei 
“save this country and the world 
trievable disaster.” And by “di 
writer means, not another Comn 
tory making an ultimate w 
certain, but an American decision 
h even if 


rld vy 


bre islands 
fighting China 
h a call for another surrend 


the Polit 


1 
on the off 
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music to pureau. 





The Constitution—Temple of Lib 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Spea! ‘ 
der leave to extend my remark 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL | 
the excellent oration by Miss K 
Speer, of Altoona, Pa., a member of 
senior class of the Altoona, P I 
school, which she delivered in the A! 
can Legion oratorical contest | 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 

Miss Speer won the American I 
oratorical contest in Pennsylvan 
earning the honor of represenii! 
Keystone State in the oratorical « 
held in Washington, D. C. While M 
Speer was not adjudged the w 
the Washington contest, she made a 
highly creditable showing by he: 
quent discourse on the subject The Con- 
stitution—Temple of Liberty. 

Miss Speer’s oration follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION—TEMPLE OF I 

(By Kathleen Speer, Altoona, I 

Across the black abyss of tyrann 
of freedom in the temple of libert 
brightly to the oppressed peopl 
world. Its light burns into the 
the disconsolate and is reflected 
the far corners of the universe into t 
of men and women who live in fe 
in terror and die in horror. 

We, the American people, are the 
of this temple of liberty, of this lan 
dom. Our forefathers were the bui 
They molded and shaped our Co! 
into a mighty barrier against the de 
the world. They took the Declarat 
dependence and the Bill of Rights 
ioned them into great, towering % 
firmly on the foundation. But t! 
closed the stars out by erecting a 
they never kept the multitudes out 
ing doors. It is through these ops 
that the lamp shines. 

How did this lamp come into e 
The foundation and walls of our te! 
constructed from our most sacred A 
documents From what was the 
freedom end its light constructed? 

From the slap of red hot rive! 
caught in a bucket high atop a sk) 
and welded into a steel girder. 

From the aroma of apple pies co 
the window sill. 

From the “timber” of a calked boot 
pitch smelling lumber jack and the “fort 
a relaxing businessman driving t 
green. 


— 


h 
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lam formed by a 
saying, “I'm fighting in the streets 
rea so I won't have to fight in the streets 

Hartford.” 

Fr m a touchdown pass in the last 3 sec- 
the game. 

Prom illicit whiskey stills in the Ozarks; 

from bebop and jazz turning the living room 
jitterbugging jungle and Mendelssohn 

Carnegie Hall into an enchanted 
and. 
the marine praying, “Holy Mary, 

Mt r of God * * *,” as he ZigZags across 

of foxhole-gutted ground to get a 
ibered boy he used to throw touch- 
ses to on Saturday afternoon. 

From hayrides and hoedowns and country 
and grabbing brass rings on the 
-round, and little girls grinning at 

with pink cotton candy all over their 


What is this Constitution of ours? No one 
‘ been able to lasso the definition with 
and corral it within the confines of 
phs or books. It is because our Con- 
is a way of life—lived by every 
in. It is a million impressions of a 
incidents that someone once labeled 
ana.” Our Constitution is the small- 
man, who is really about the big- 
isinessman that anyone will ever find 
Our Constitution is Abraham 
1 who is every American in every age 
‘e who realizes that liberty is the 
of life. 
It is a farmer picking up a musket and 
g his wife goodby. It is parents who 
ver quite asleep until the last of their 
in for the night. Our Constitution 
r written by big Americans in words 
Americans can understand, and the song 
“We; the people of the United States.” 
Because it was we who wrote the song— 
every American is a big American. Every 
American must be bigger and better and finer 
he thinks he can be. Because America 
only as fine as is every one of her 
We all count. Each one of us, by 
daily deeds, casts a vote in the ballot 
x of liberty. It is up to each individual 
make his a vote of confidence for freedom, 
Our Constitution is a temple of liberty— 
temple that spans a continent, a temple 
a people, a way of life. A temple that 
hes to the far horizons where our prac- 
dreamers focus their eyes. And in our 
nent temple we hear the sounds of a 
mighty people working. And the sound be- 
CC a voice which says, “Greatness comes 
everywhere when it is free to come. 
free to come out of us. In America 
every man that can make a dream work is 
great.” 
We watch the flame of liberty in our 
ple—we watch the torch held aloft by 
161 million hands and suddenly we know. 
We are this torch. Every American is a 
spark in the flame of liberty. Every Ameri- 
can is @ small flame in the large flame of 
lreedom. And suddenly we learn a pro- 
und truth—that each one of us must be 
a torch consuming himself so that others 
may be inspired to become a part of liberty’s 
lame, 
We watch ourselves working, playing, flex- 
§ our muscles, roaring with wrath or 
ighter—all because one-hundred-and- 
xty-odd years ago a handful of men had 
1e courage to fight for a way of life set 
th in a document to which they had 
fiven birth; and because their posterity had 
the courage to keep on fighting for that wa¥ 
life. They never forgot—and we must 


ere. 





T+ 
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never forget that—that liberty is one 
of those sacred, priceless things that 
ses its preciousness and worth when it is 
ake n out of the hands of the people. Its 
Worth increases as its use increases. The 


m re people who possess liberty the better 
becomes. It is our duty to ourselves to 
‘a our torch of freedom so high that it 
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shines into the heart of every man on earth. 
There are so many millions of people in the 
world who would give anything to be a part 
of America, a spark in Liberty's flame. We 
must give them the opportunity to become 
a part of our living Constitution, to dwell in 
our temple of liberty. 

Every American is an architect in the 
temple of liberty—each adding his bit to 
the sum total of effort and endeavor which 
comprises our tempie. Each one of us has 
a@ vital part in perpetuating freedom: each 
one of us illustrates the workability of liberty 
as a living faith. 


Each day, through our 
actions and deeds, a block is added to the 
temple of liberty, and our temple will only 
be as strong and as invincible as are the 
Americans who each day make it grow 

The pages of history are crimson with the 
blood of our patriots and black with the 
names of our heroes. Those men made free- 


dom work by winning a battle or harnessing 
electricity, or writing a dict if 
a@ baseball harder and farther than anyone 
else. They made freedom work. We must 
realize that freedom will work only as long 
as you and I can make it work i 
tution as a living unit of government will 
live only as long as you and I can make it live. 


onary, or hitting 





The ways of freedom are difficult 
be enjoyed only as long as man can discover 
within himself the will to roll up his sleeves 
and grab a pitchfork, and wield an ax, and 
smash a hammer onto a horseshoe, Liberty 
will survive and thrive only as long as milk- 
men can whistle and street cleaners can sing. 
Only as long as we can write letters to the 
editor and have them published, only as long 
as little boys who are lost can go to the 
on the corner and be taken safely home; 
only as long as a man can stop being a barber 
and make a million dollars a year singing 
songs; so long as we have these things we 
have a living liberty and a vital Constitution. 

Liberty speaks in many the 
clean, honest sweep of a church spire, in the 
whoops of children playing Indian in the 
summer dusk, in the voice of a man who has 
come back from war and of a boy who is 
going. It speaks in a Protestant girl singing 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, and a Jewish boy 
entering a synagog, and a Catholic woman 
saying the rosary. Liberty speaks in the 
sound of names—Kasmair, Klususki, Dorsay, 
Johnson, Costello, Pappayellion; and in the 
voice of a judge, and in the voice of a ref- 
eree counting to 10, and always and forever 
in the soft rustle of ballots dropping into 
boxes. 

Our Constitution—the temple of liberty— 
is only as potent and effective as is the life 
of every American, because without us there 
is no Constitution. Every one of us is a 
spark in the torch that brightens the world 
with dazzling brilliance, every one of us is a 


way to 





cop 


voices in 


living Constitution, a living temple of 
liberty. 
We will have freedom in our country as 


long as we keep the doors of our temple 
opened wide, as long as we let the stars 
shine down on our upturned faces, for we 
are Americans and our eyes must never be 
leveled any lower than the sky. 


To paraphrase an unknown 
poet— 


American 


“Give us wide walls to build our temple of 
liberty, O God. 
The North shall be built of love, to 
against the winds of fate; 
The South of tolerance, that we may build- 
ing, outreach hate; 
The East our faith, that rises clear and new 
each day; 
The West our hope, that e’en dies a glorious 
way. 
The threshold ‘neath 
humility; 
The roof—the very sky itself—infinity. 
God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of American liberty 


stand 


our feet will be 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr 
Speaker, an ugly situation is developing 
in the city of Bossier City, La., regard- 
ing the post office. The people in th 
great and growing community feel they 
are entitled to a separate post office. I 
have felt this way for a number of year 
and I have been working steadily toward 
this end. 

On June 20, 1953, I received a letter 


from Assistant Postmaster General 
Abrams, which was in response to my 
letter to the Postmaster General, which 


I read herewith: 
JUNE 18, 19 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROOKS 
erence is made to your interest in post 
Bossier City, La. 

A thorough investigation of this matter 
has been completed which discloses that 1 
improvement in postal service would res 
if an independent post office were established 
at Bossier City. 


Further ref- 


facilities for 


As the present quarters occupied by the 
Bossier City branch are inadequate, the mat 
ter of a new location at a more centra! ™ 
with respect to the business interests and 
population to be served is now under con- 
sideration. 

With regard to 
venience in obtaining internal-revenue ¢ . 
umentary stamps, delay in delivery of spe- 
cial-delivery matter, and evening collect 
of mail in the business area at 
hour, these matters are being given atten- 
tion with a view to taking corrective act 


complaints of 1! - 


too early 


No special advantages would be offered for 


the receipt and dispatch of mails in the 
event of establishment of an independe 
post office. In fact, a disadvantage would 


result in the delivery of special-delivery mail 
arriving on late evening trains 
flights if a later evening collection 
1ished Bossier City. 

As there are no railroad stations within 
the city limits of Bossier City and as 1 
trains are scheduled to stop, additional ex- 
pense would be involved in transporting mail 
between railroad stations and the postal 
transportation terminal. 


and airmail 


The report discloses that sentiment for 
independent post office is not unanimous A 
representative of the Department contacted 
the heads of several concerns, many of which 
are heavy mailers, and such concerns were 
very much against the establishment of « 
independent post office requiring that they 
change their mail address. 

The cost of operation of the present clas- 
sified branch is approximately $113,035.87 per 
annum as compared with an estimated cost 
of $132,247.02 for operation of an independ- 
ent post office, or a net increase of $19,211.15 
per annum. 

In view of your interest, it 1 
that due to the additional expense involved 
with perhaps some disadvantages rather 
than any service advantages which may re- 
sult, it is believed inadvisable to authorize 
an independent post office in Bossier City at 
this time 

Sincerely yours, 


regretted 


N. R. ABRAMS 


Assistant Postmaster General 
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This rejection on the part of the Post 
Office Department of the application of 
the people of Bossier for a separate office 
has not been quietly accepted by them 
however. They still feel, and justly so, 
that they are entitled to separate and 
independent facilities for Bossier City. 
I know of no city anywhere that has the 
population and volume of business with- 
out an independent post office, and this 
community should have this particular 
service. 

To show you something of the attitude 
of the people of Bossier City, which has 
a population of some 40,000 people, I re- 
produce herewith an editorial taken from 
the Sunday, March 20, 1955, issue of the 
Bossier Tribune entitled “Recuse ‘Mr. 
Prejudice’ ”’: 

RECUSE “MR. PREJUDICE” 
There come times in the course of human 
iirs when long-sufferance loses its dig- 
nity and patience ceases to bea virtue. That 
time has arrived in Bossier City and Bossier 
parish in the matter of postal services. 

When a people in the just exercise of ap- 
peal for redress of wrongs find that those in 
authority to hear their cause are unwilling to 
lay aside prejudice and listen with open 
minds to facts and reason, then common 
decency demands that they address them- 
selves to whatever just action their sacred 
rights require. 

It isa common concept of American justice 
that no person called upon to decide the 
fate of any human right shall preside in 
that office with prejudice. The people in 
Bossier City have recently and on former 
occasions appealed to proper authorities for 
rectification of certain intolerable conditions 
arising over the present deplorable postal 
service. In this matter they were entitled 
to and hoped for a hearing by an authority 
not bound by preconceived views. In this 
right and hope they have been woefully de- 
nied. 

Last Tuesday in the formality of respond- 
ing to this appeal Mr. E. W. Roderick, dis- 
trict manager of the Dallas Post Office Dis- 
trict, came to Bossier City for the purported 
duty of hearing evidence and arguments in 
support of these claims. Instead of attend- 
ing to these duties according to the concept 
of American justice, Mr. Roderick by design, 
word, and action cast aside reasonable pro- 
cedure and reduced the so-called hearing to 
a hollow mockery. Even before any evidence 
had been offered to him in support of the 
position of the people, Mr. Roderick took the 
floor and indicated strongly that he came 
not to hear but to be heard; not consider 
but to force his preconceived views upon 
the appellants. 

In view of this tack the people were forced 
to present their case amid an atmosphere 
hostile to their cause and marked by bureau- 
cratic condescension. 

But despite his previously expressed hos- 
tile attitude, Mr. Roderick gave repeated 
avowals at the close of the so-called hearing 
that he would not give a hasty decision but 
would keep an open mind. He kept this 
promise no longer than he could cross over 
the river. Whereupon he opened his mouth, 
closed his mind and confirmed the fact that 
he had come to the hearing with prejudiced 
views. 

Listen to these words of his interview with 
a Shreveport newspaper: 

“I am convinced that the people of Bos- 
sier City can get better service by being a 
part of the Shreveport post office, but I 
haven't been able to convince them.” 

Are those the words of an official who came 
to hear or consider? No, they are not. They 
are the confession of a prejudiced mind. 

The lowliest person and the humblest 
cause of the people have a right to fair con- 


aff 
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sideration and when this privilege is denied 
the hearing is reduced to mockery of justice 
and a nullity. In view of this fatal error 
Mr. Roderick no longer represents proper 
authority in this case and his connection 
therewith endangers the rights of the appel- 
lants to fair consideration. His continuation 
to serve in the matter establishes a block 
upon human justice. 

There is but one just and proper course 
for the people of Bossier City to follow, and 
that is to demand that Mr. Roderick be 
recused because of prejudice and unfitness; 
and that the matter be reopened and a real 
hearing be held by impartial authority. 
These demands should go to Postmaster 
General Summerfield and to our representa- 
tives in Cor 

We are adv 
titude. 


eress. 
ising these officials of our at- 
THE BoSSIER TRIBUNE, 
RuPERT PEYTON, Editor. 


I also add to this statement the news 
article taken from the same issue of this 
paper in Bossier: 

Post OFrFricE HEARING Is REDUCED TO A 
NuULLITY—RODERICK’S ASSURANCE OF FalIk- 
MINDEDNESS BROKEN 
After he had given emphatic avowal of no 

hasty decision and assurance of an open 

mind on the matter to a Bossier City dele- 
gation of citizens Emory W. Roderick, of 

Dallas, district manager for the Post Office 

Department, proceeded to Shreveport where 

he gave an interview to a Shreveport news- 

paper declaring opposition to petitions for a 

separate first-class post office here. 

Mr. Roderick held a so-called hearing at 
the city hall chamber Tuesday afternoon at 
which these assurances were given to the 
group. The following morning in Shreveport 
Mr. Roderick said in part to a reporter for the 
shreveport Journal: 

“I am convinced that the people ir Bossier 
City can be better served by being a part of 
the Shreveport post office, but I haven't been 
able to convince them.” 

Although Mr. Roderick’s quick change of 
tack came as a disappointment, it did not 
actually surprise many. He was unable to 
conceal his preconceived opinions, despite 
his pledges of impartiality. Even before the 
people had a chance to present one bit of 
evidence or argument to support their peti- 
tions, Mr. Roderick made opening remarks 
which revealed that he had come not to 
hear but to be heard. 

However, after he had aired his prejudiced 
views, Mr. Roderick politely heard the people 
present their facts and arguments. He even 
expressed amazement at the disclosures made 
of the poor mail services received here, giv- 
ing encouragement to some. However, he 
pointed out that most of the complaints 
could be adjusted with Bossier City still a 
branch office of the Shreveport office. 

The people's side of the case was opened 
by J. Murray Durham, president of the cham- 
ber of commerce, which, along with the 
Doty-Sumner Post of the American Legion, 
initiated the movement. In a letter to the 
manager, Dr. Durham set forth 14 points 
why Bossier should have a separate first-class 
post office. In support of his contentions, 
several citizens in attendance spoke, point- 
ing out instances of poor services. 

Among the amazing disclosures made were 
that Bossier City is not even listed in the 
post-office directories; that Pineville and 
West Monroe, smaller cities than Bossier 
City and existing adjacent to a large city, 
have been granted first-class separate post 
offices; that important mail and in one case 
some important film addressed to Bossier 
City had been returned to addressors marked 
“No such post office.”* 

Other arguments were made against the 
fact that box mail is picked up in Bossier 
City, sent to Shreveport, and then mailed 
back or subjected to other delays. One citi- 
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zen reported that he had mailed letters ; 
his son from Bossier City and Shreveport th 
same day. There was a 30-hour delay in ¢; 
letter mailed at Bossier City. 

The Tribune editor pointed out that 
service between Bossier City and Bet 
quired more time than to get mail fron 
York to San Francisco. “We are 
from our parish seat, 13 miles away,” he 
“than we are from Chicago in mail time 

At the end of the hearing, Mr. R ! 
arose, asserted that he would make no h 
decision, and would keep an open n 
the matter. He repeated these assur 
The following afternoon, under the 
line “Inspector Gives Views—Separat« 
Office for Bossier City Is Opposed,” t! 
lowing appeared: 

“Emory W. Roderick, manager of the D 
district of the Post Office Departme 
Wednesday he was opposed to creatin 
first-class post office for Bossier. 

“It will cost $30,000 more than the f 
we have there now to operate an ind 
ent post office,” he said, “and I am « 
to spending an additional $30,000 ur 
can provide better service, and in my opi 
we can’t.” 

Roderick said he was “convinced tl 
people of Bossier City can get better 
by being a part of the Shreveport ; 
fice, but I haven't been able to < 
them.” 

Along with the letter Mr. Dur! 
forth that there were petitions containing 
about 1,400 names asking for the se 
first-class post office as well as re: 
from 8 local civic clubs. 

Briefly the 14 reasons set forth by 
Durham are as follows: 

1. Bossier City is rapidly reaching 
20,000 mark, with an aggregate j 
population which would bring the total tc 
33,370. 

2. Bossier City residents are paying fo 
first-class postal installation and servic« 
has received neither. 

3. We would have our own carriers to meet 
trains and planes, resulting in the mail t 
in Bossier City hours sooner. 

4. Mail from Bossier City would be 
patched earlier. 

5. We would have our own post mark 

6. Mail in Bossier City drops would be 
brought to the Bossier City post office 
worked locally. 

7. Parcel post and special deliveries w 
be earlier. 

8. Parcel post and other mail w 
picked up in Bossier City instead of Shre 
port in emergencies. 

9. All postal claims could be chs 
through the local office. 

10. Lockboxes, which are safer, w 
available. 

11. We can handle our own postal-savil 
accounts. 

12. Undeliverable 
would be speeded up. 

13. Mailing permits would be availab! 
locally for second- and third-class matter 
as well as precanceled stamps. 

14. To be classified as a first-class 
office the receipts must be in excess of $ 
per annum. The past year the branch oi- 
fice, exclusive of the Big Chain Center 
Barksdale Air Force Base, had receipt 
$78,000. 


special-delivery 


Back Door SERVICE FOR BossIerR CH 
AND OTHERS Now ON 


From now on Bossier City churches, t! 
Bossier Chamber of Commerce, and 0t 
organizations having large mailing lists ' 
which they send out bulletins under no" 
metered permits without stamps arfixed 
must discontinue dropping such mail in 
Bossier branch office but deliver it to ™® 
rear platform of the Shreveport office unce! 
an order received from Arthur L. Layto" 
acting postmaster of the Shreveport | 
office. 
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Hard hit by this new post office procedure 
r ling which comes on the heels of Mr. E. W. 
poderick’s farcical hearing in Bossier City, 
will be the larger churches, At least two 
urches, the First Baptist and the Barks- 
gale Baptist Church, will be affected and 
others are thought to be affected. 

rhe chamber of commerce received its no- 
tice Friday. Bob Croft, manager, reported 
+ the chamber sends out from 350 to 700 

s of bulletin mail each month, and that 
he had been depositing such mail at the local 
post office. A report from the First Baptist 
Church was that such mail was handled in 

ame manner. 
rhe bulletin from Layton reads as follows: 


(NOTICE TO PERMIT MAILERS—MATTER WITHOUT 
STAMPS AFFIXED 


Under revised postal procedures you will 
receive a receipt for mailings made under 
onmeter permit only if you request re- 
i nd furnish an additional copy of Form 
» Statement of Mailing, which the weigh- 
er will verify, initial, and deliver to you. 
“Under the new postal procedures in- 
structions the permit holder must deliver his 
permit imprint mail at the place where the 
rer records or permit accounts are main- 
ned. Those records are maintained only 
the rear platform, main post Office. 
“ARTHUR L. LAYTON, 
“Acting Postmaster.” 


ch 


Vile 


This is only one of a number of strong 

ticles written by the press of Bossier 
City indicating the interest which these 
people have in a separate office. The 
Planters Press in Bossier City has been 
very active on behalf of a separate and 
independent office. A number of arti- 
cles have appeared in this fine paper 
aggressively demanding that the people 
be given proper recognition of their ap- 
plication for a separate and independent 
Bossier City office. I do not have these 
articles before me for use at the present 
time but at some later date I will have 
an opportunity to give these articles to 
the Congress. 

I can see no reason why there should 
not be an independent post office for 
Bossier. Not only is Bossier the seventh 
largest city in Louisiana in population 
but it also originates a tremendous 
amount of postal business. A separate 
office will give this community the pride 
which should properly be theirs in hav- 
ing a post office named for this great 
center. The cost of the office will add 
nothing to the postal deficit. It can be 
done and handled in such a way as to 
cost practically no additional amount. 

I think the Post Office Department has 
been inactive long enough. Some ac- 
lion is due and the plea of these people, 
who contribute so heavily to our Govern- 
ment, should not be overlooked or cast 
aside. I hope the Postmaster General 
will personally see this insertion in the 
REcorD and will act immediately in ap- 
proving a separate and independent of- 
fice for Bossier City. 





Observance of Good Friday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following newspaper article from 
the Durant Daily Democrat, of Durant, 
Okla., of March 2, 1955, which contains 
a& proclamation of the Governor of Okla- 
homa with reference to the observance 
of Good Friday: 

GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION 

At the request of Miss Ora OfRiley. of 
Durant, Gov. Raymond Gary has issued a 
proclamation urging ministers of Oklahoma 
to hold commemorative services and asking 
that insofar as possible business of the State 
be suspended on the afternoon of April 8 
as an observation of Good Friday. 

Miss O'Riley said she is seeking to have 
Good Friday set aside as a day of national 
observance. 

Governor Gary’s proclamation follows: 

“Whereas the approach of Easter gives 
rise to thoughts of man’s redemption: and 

“Whereas it is fitting that our minds 
should dwell upon the sufferings that were 
endured for our salvation by the Saviour 
on the Friday preceding the resurrection; 
and 

“Whereas Good Friday should be observed 
as a day of thoughtful religious refiection: 

“Now, therefore, I, Raymond Gary, urge 
the clergy of the State to hold commemora- 
tive services betwen the hours of 12 and 3 
on the afternoon of April 8, Good Friday. and 
that insofar as possible the business of the 
State be suspended between these hours in 
order that all who can do so may spend this 
time in contemplating the greatest act of 
love in the history of the world. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Oklahoma on this 16th 
day of February 1955. 

“By the Governor of the State of Okla- 
homa. 


” 


“RAYMOND GARY 





Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
for Fiscal Year 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5240) making 
appropriations for sundry executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana |Mr. 
LONG]. 

Mr. LONG. I would like, if I may take 
this time, to explain why I raised the 
point of order against the provision be- 
ginning on line 3 of page 31 with the 
word “Provided,” and_ continuing 
through line 14, inclusive. 

May I say that a bill has been passed 
through the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee dealing with this subject, which will 
be a permanent law. Of course, as you 
know, a rider that goes through on an 
appropriation bill is temporary. Every- 
one I know of who is concerned with this 
legislation is satisfied with H. R. 5100. 
We have used a great deal of time and 
study in the preparation of this bill. 
We had the American Dental Association 
and the Veterans’ Administration, as 
well as many other people, appear before 
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the Veterans’ Affairs Committee to tes- 
tify. After hearing all sides and wishing 
to write a bill that would be satisfactory 
and at the same time take care of the 
Situation, H. R. 5100 is the result of that 
study. 

This bill is much the same as the one 
introduced last year by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
It makes permanent the legislation we 
are seeking to pass. It costs very little, 
if any, More money and it is a great 
Saving over what was being spent for 
this same purpose in 1951. The best I 
can figure it is a saving of in the neigh- 
borhood of $75 million. We found thata 
great deal of money used at that time 
had been wasted. 

The rider that was struck from the 
bill by my point of order as presently 
written and passed last year contains the 
same provisions as the appropriation 
committee made previously, namely, 
that it does not provide for any exemp- 
tions for the Spanish-American War 
group nor for trainees under Public Law 
16. 

H. R. 5100 which the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs reported unanimously 
last Tuesday is accepted by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration since it contains all of the con- 
ditions which they believe would be per- 
manent law and would not have to be 
appropriated each year. 





Economic Situation in Valley Needs Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Crookston Times, Crookston, 
Minn.: 

ECONOMIC SITUATION IN VALLFY NEEDS Strvupy 

There is food for thought—and specula- 
tion—statistics on department and general 
store sales in the Red River Valley distri 
of Minnesota as compiled by the Federal 
Reserve bank, Minneapolis. 

According to the data, sales in 10 of the 
12 months of 1954 dropped below the figure 
for the same months of 1953. Only in Feb- 
ruary and April of last year were sales higher 
than for the corresponding 1953 mo) 

In those months sales were up 2 percent 

On the other hand, March sales were d 
12 percent; May showed an 11l-percent dre 
For the year as a whole, department and 
general store sales were 5 percent below 1953, 
while sales of this type for the State as a 
whole remained even with the year before. 

Now comes the big question: Why? 

We are not economists nor statistici 
Figures are tricky things and an attempt 
interpretation on our part might be wholly 
fallacious. But one thing does seem fairly 
obvious: The Red River Valley is not keep- 
ing pace with the rest of the State insofar 
as it economy can be measured on the b 
of retail sales. For all of Minnesota, approx- 
imately as many dollars were spent in de- 
partment and general stores in 1954 as i: 
1953; in the Red River Valley, for every $20 
spent in 1953, only $19 was spent in 1954 
The trend is continuing this year, judging 
by reports of the Federal Reserve bank 
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Is this region actually spending less? Or 
could it be that money spent by valley resi- 
dents is going in part to retailers outside the 
area? Again, if this is so, we must ask 
Why? 

Perhaps a little introspective thinking will 
reveal the answers to these questions. Per- 
haps by finding the answers we can find out 
how to remedy the situation. At any rate, 
a pretty thorough study seems to be indi- 
cated. 


rselves: 


Manpower Policies Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
speech recently made before the Man- 
hattan Rotary Club and B'nai Brrith, of 
Topeka, by former Gov. Alf M. Landon, 
of Kansas. I feel these remarks point 
up the need for scientists and other 
needed technically trained personnel in 
the planning for our overall national- 
defense program of today. Governor 
Landon has included direct quotations 
from the presidents of some of our lead- 
ing colleges and universities, and I be- 
lieve these statements are also of special 
interest at this time in view of the un- 
settled international situation and the 
nature of modern warfare. 

The address follows: 

MANPOWER POLICTES CRISIS 


Beginning with the demotion of Malenkov 
and his faction on February 8, an unusual 
number of events have occurred of great 
consequences to free men all over the world. 

The Japanese election results; the first 
meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization; Iraq's Mutual Defense Treaty 
with Turkey; the unexpected defeat of com- 
munism in the Andhra State election in 
India; the West German-France and Italian 
ratification of Western European Union; all 
are a great contribution to the future peace 
and liberty in the world. 

To that impressive list of victories for lib- 
erty and democratic processes can be added 
the English Labor Party members of the 
Parliament ousting from their ranks Aneurin 
Bevan, friendly to Soviet Russia policies, 
hostile to American-British frienship and 
association in organizing the mighty forces 
of freedom-loving peoples to resist the steady 
encroachment of Communist tyrannical 
imperalism. 

These monumental achievements can 
properly be attributed to the policy of 
assistance to nations resisting Communist 
aggression first formulated by former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, his Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes, and British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. They have been success- 
fully strengthened by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the British Foreign Minister, 
Anthony Eden. 

However, it is a great mistake to assume 
that there will be any sudden change in 
world conditions for the better. 

If there is any dramatic immediate change, 
I think it will be for the worse. 

I have long believed that if the Commu- 
nists passed without overt act the rearming 
of Western Germany, the prospects of a third 
world war would gradually diminish. 

Therefore, the value to a peaceful world 
in the Truman-Churchill-Eisenhower foreign 
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policies lies in the long pull rather than in 
any swift change in world conditions. 

The strongest part of the whole business 
is that now Western European Union is in 
existence, the less conclusive its policies are, 
the more the chances of a third world war 
diminish. 

That is not only because of the internal 
situation in Russia but because the will to 
resist Communist conquest is increasing in 
the hearts and minds of freemen—as the 
means to do so increases. 

I believe American fatalistic thinking of a 
year that a third world war was in- 
evitable and we might as well get it over— 
is subsiding. 

It would be as bad a mistake to believe 
that the end of the cold war is in sight. 

I have long advocated that we should 
meet with other powers—including Russia— 
at every opportunity to discuss settlement 
of the disputed points. We must never 
abandon that goal. 

However, it is beyond expectation that 
anything is going to happen right away to 
change the menace to the free world of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

We Americans might as well make up our 
minds to that and settle down to the long 
pull. 

Satisfied as we have every right to be with 
the progress of American policies to save 
the world for peace and freedom, we must 
prepare for a long life in an armed camp. 

For the immediate present, I think it 
means armed existence instead of peaceful 
coexistence—localized military actions that 
might be a prelude to broad scale war. It 
means life in an armed camp for practically 
the entire world on a scale never heretofore 
known and for an undetermined period. 

That is a new kind of existence for the 
American people. However, the older peo- 
ples of the world have that background. 
That is true whether it was tribal history as 
related in the Old Testament or the Golden 
Age of Greece of the Dark Ages. 

In those days it was the custom to turn 
over captured towns to the victorious sol- 
diers for torture—loot—rape and murder. 
Able-bodied captives were sold into slavery. 
The old—the infirm—the infants were left 
to their fate. 

American pioneers faced death and torture 
from Indian raids 24 hours a day. What is 
the difference in being killed by an Indian 
arrow or an atom bomb? 

What difference would it have made to 
the people of Jericho whether their wall was 
tumbled down by the trumpets of rams’ 
horns or an H-bomb. According to the 21st 
verse of chapter 6 of the Book of Joshua, 
“And they utterly destroyed all that was in 
the city, both man and woman, young and 
old, and ox and sheep and ass, with the 
edge of the sword.” 

We sprayed burning napthene on Japa- 
nese fishing villages in order to destroy their 
food-producing value. The home front is 
the battlefront as always. Only this time 
with the development of the long-range 
bomber the attack—if war comes—will be 
concentrated on the American home front. 

That uncertainty calls for a thorough and 
objective study of the possible effects of 
radioactivity on health and heredity and a 
cessation of unsupported scare stories until 
more facts are available. 

I think the prospect of peace has improved 
as a result of American-British community 
of interests and leadership. 

I do not believe anything is going to hap- 
pen right away to lessen world tension or 
to relieve the Congress of the necessity of 
facing immediately the question of how best 
to integrate a large and effective military 
establishment into our expanding economy 
without permanent damage either to our 
democratic processes or to America’s basic 
continuing requirements in educating fu- 
ture scientists and technicians. 


ago, 


March 3 


Chancellor Murphy, of Kansas Univers;:, 
President McCain, of Kansas State Co)), 
President Malott, of Cornell Universit 
all agreed that the need for long-range pjan. 
ning as regards to minitary manpower 
self-:vident. 

They also agree that equally import 
the need for long-range planning as 
technical manpower. 

Chancellor Murphy says, “The Amer 
people dare not lose the race for new kno, 
edge and we are running against a con i 
well-trained opponent—not the wishf 
thought ignorant Russian peasant 
Russians are increasing the product 
chemists, physicists and engineers : 
greater rate than we are in America, t 
percentagewise and in total number.” 

Last December, President McCain i; 
speech entitled, “Education—Newest Bat 
ield of the Cold War,” summarized thx 
of the sharp accelerations taking place 
Russia—China and the satellite countries 
the education of scientists, technician 
professional workers. 

President Malott writes me, “TI have 
come back from 2 days in Washington 
discussing the impact on our colleges 
universities under the new national r¢ 
plan, and it has for us, I am afraid 
questions left unanswered.” 

That all adds up that three of the N 
top educators believe that Russia a 
satellites have a hard-nosed calc 
policy which faces up to the facts 
nological and scientific warfare. 

The Communists obviously recognize t}! 
well-trained scientists and engineers 
their most valuable asset. Assistant Def 
Secretary Quarles at a recent science se: 
dinner in Washington stated that in 
the United States turned out 50,000 graduate 
engineers as against less than 20,000 by 
Russians while last year our total 
dropped to 29,000 while the Russians 
Jumped to 54,000. That is simply a devastat 
ing commentary on the Congress’ han 
of America’s manpower security a 

Despite mounting evidence of i 
need by both the Nation’s indus a 
Armed Forces for scientific and engineering 
manpower, there does not exist in 
fense Department a civilian voice sufficient 
awake to that crucial problem and 
ciently loud to overcome the poor judgment 
of the military and the Congress in dealing 
with the manpower problem. 

The military man who has lived his mature 
life in a concentrated environment charged 
with the military security of America is 
handicapped in his Knowledge of civilian 
requirements. But at that, military leaders 
in many ways have been far in advance of 
the Congress on that crucial manpower 
problem. 

The Communists are realists. They 49 
not believe in either the economic or p 
ical equality and fraternity phil 
They do believe in training their youth 
concepts of conformity—that all good 
from the Russian Soviet—and all evil [ror 
the decadent capitalistic democracie 

Unlike the American Congress, the Sovie 
is not yielding to the pressures ol 
formed public opinion. 

While the Congress fears the cha! 
creating an “intellectually elite” cla 
Communists base their manpower p 
the crucial fact that a national reser\ 


re 


nation’s existence. 

I believe the philosophy that so 
influenced the Congress and some 
generals that in the National Defen 
Act there should be no difference \ 
an oil man and a scientist is self-defeatins 

In national defense the physicist or 
tist is obviously far more important 4 
physicist or scientist. 

The national reserve plan recommen? 
to the Congress by the Department 
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really universal military training 
back door. 
result, it is a half-baked measure 

her fish nor fowl. 

it a truly operative reserve system 
the plan is too nebulous, and it is 
irsquare UMT. 
ntly the Congress is not going to 
bobtail universal military training 
rested to it nor the rag-tag national 
plan which did not provide for any 
1 way of enforcement or of organiza- 








rance and crass politics are truly im- 
not only our national security but 
y risking the lives of millions all over 
intry by failing to solve this increas- 
tal problem. 
1k another phase of our failure to 
this problem is that we failed to realize 
na cold war the weapons are political, 
and psychological. There again 
lleges and universities provide the only 
of personnel appropriately and ac- 
ly trained for cold-war operations. We 
neptly waged a battle for the minds of 
this cold war we are engaged in. 
yuble with much of what we are 
ems to rise from the fact that gen- 
we seem to be attempting to carry on 
i war with the means and methods of 
war. Yet the more astutely we apply 
acities to winning the cold war, the 
we forestall the possibility of a hot 
The problems of winning the cold war 
the same as those of winning a hot 











e crucial problem of maintaining effec- 
mbat forces as well as a reservoir of 
ts for a nation of our size and far- 

commitments, and for an unforeseen 

) d that is neither peaceful nor broad- 
war—to protect our democratic proc- 

f from 2 or 3 generations of youth ham- 
red into the military mold—transcends 
‘tor of pay or the concept of treating 
necipient oilman or scientist on the 

e dasis. 

Because I have never criticized a policy 
ut offering an alternative, I quote from 

4 letter received from President McCain: 
“Ever since the close of World War II, I 
been seriously concerned about our 

tary manpower policy. At the time I 

was released from the service, I was in charge 

naval personnel classification program 
i Bureau of Naval Personnel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Some friends in Congress con- 

i with me about the UMT program 

under consideration. I prepared for 
ruidance a plan that I still consider 
e, under which the Nation’s civilian 

ols and colleges would carry on most 
f the technical training needed for our 

i services, 

There are several advantages to such a 
In the first place, I learned from my 
ose association with military-training 
ms during the war that our civilian 

ls and colleges offered training for ap- 

ximately 80 percent of the specialties tor 

h trained personnel are required in the 

ed services. Secondy, if such training 

were made the responsibilities of civilian 
s during peacetime, it could be under- 

1 without interrupting the civilian edu- 

1 of our young people.” 

Chancellor Murphy has somewhat the 
Same idea. He writes me: 

Although it is in outline (and no solu- 

will be ideal considering all facets of 


roblem), these facts should be con- 
sidered: 
1. In the United States today, certainly 
bulk of the young people go as far as 
chool. Therefore, I should think that 
re should be a strong expansion of mili- 
t ROTC work at the high-school level, 
with a guaranteed connection with a con- 
ti ng National Guard relationship during 
periods and the like. 
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“Here then at least the military loaf would 
be leavened by the normal educational yeast 
and the largest percentage of our Ameri ‘an 
youth will have a basic military experience 
which could continue through the medium 
of the National Guard 

“2. Our college ROTC programs sh 
sharply expanded and 
a somewhat higher intell 


ported; while at 
ectual level the re- 











serve military leadership can get even more 
advanced training, and again a continuing 


relationship to the National Guard and or 
the reserve components can be guaranteed 
But note also tl 
the college level over a 4-year period wil 
not interfere with the continuing training 











of the scientists and engines wt \ me 
need even more than we do the infantr - 
dier.’’ 


Neither of these essentially the same p! 
of course is a complete answer, but “th 
could be by and large a good one 
fessional military would support the Na- 


tional Guard and a truly reserve setup 


if € rO@ 





The top military tend to r feet 
because they believe it must und 
a strictly full-time military 

The Congress continues to alloy ur man- 








power policies to be dictated too much 

an uninformed public opinion and the 
scramble for funds between the Navy, 
Army, and the Air Force . 

I heartily approve President McCain's - 
cept that 80 percent of the training should 
be given in civilian schools of all types. Why 
not? That is where this kind of a train- 
ing belongs in arepublic. It would be tragi 
indeed—if this all important phase of our 
national existence and future—should be 
taken out of the hands of the civiliaz 1 
tion system and put under the control of 
either industry or military. 

I also heartily approve of Chancellor Mur 
phy’s suggestion that the ROTC work couk 
be expanded at the high-school level wit! 
actual training periods in the Nationa 
Guard for a definite and specific number 
years. 

There cannot be any reasonable arguments 
against having the Nation's civilian schools 
and colleges carrying most of the technical 
training needed by the country—whether for 
military or civilian purposes. 

I believe the best thing that can be done 
for our country is to make sure that the 
armed services do not overreach themselves 
and compel them to function in their proper 
sphere. 
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Stop Calling the Dodgers “Bums” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a most worthwhile cam- 
paign started recently by the Brooklyn 
Bulletin. I quote from the front page of 
the March 17, 1955, issue of the news- 
paper: 

STrop CALLING THE DODGERS THE “BuMs” 

Let’s stop calling the Brooklyn Dodgers the 
“Bums.” 

Let's start a campaign to urge everyone else 
to cease and desist from using that uncom- 
plimentary appellation for our favorite base- 
ball team. 

The Brooklyn Bulletin herewith begins a 
drive to rid the Dodgers of that onerous 
moniker. 











rs are Yr " r - 
+t ¢ 
u t es chers feel that 
W wou t ft Ss) 

I ry a bur ur b e 
ar i t, a imp, and a fer Now 
I ask 1 ha i t to iv about 

fi X I take t pledge now be- 

tt ea i rts to lay off the w i 

bun Beside of ur ¢ dren 
I x 1 we re f rd r t 


emanly traits with an uncouth burst 


tossed in the direction of our beloved boys 
the Brooklyn uniforms We repeat, don't 
call e Dodge ive it for the 


Mr. Speaker, I endorse these senti- 
[ lyn baseball team will 


win the National League pennant this 
year, and go on to win the world cham- 
pionship ae a importan that the 
dignity of champions be recognized 


Modern Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNE T 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, March 31, 1955 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec 
orD, I include the following article from 
the East Grand Forks Record, East 
Grand Forks, Minn.: 

It is hard for most of us to realize Just 
what a revolution has occurred in rural life 
I for us to plan for the 
future in business schools, government and 


Thurcd 
A /LUTSaal 


many other ways Our mental picture of 
y just isn't realistic; we are likely 


arms as we knew them in our 











so we start under a handicap 
V ject a mental picture of the 
future. An ar le in Life told how the revo- 
lutior -d such impetu 
“During the farm depression of the twen- 
ties and € € ae n of the t re 
tle t Uu er rs Ww re cre t I y 
marvelous new machinery, new fertilizers, 
new pesticides new seed At the time 
VE lew far id the money to buy 
them But when war 1ve farmers an un- 
li ted marke these aids to production were 


nd set to work all 
at once. With their help and the permission 
1er, United States farm output 








rose by a i ( 3 percent between 1938 
and 1944 It has now gone down a little 
but the capacity to produce, when and if 
the market demands more food, has kept 
ri Sag 

That same article describes what has hap- 


pened on an actual, existing farm in the 
Middle West. In 1933 the present owner and 
f 


his father depended r power largely on six 


horse They owned only $635 worth of crop 
machinery, a g th some special equip- 
ment valued at less than $1,000 all 
told. Now the er d his son have 66 





pieces of equipment, including tractors, com- 
bine, mower, sprayer, milking machinery, and 
30 on, which is valued at some $11,000 
Modern farming is a business, operated by 
skilled technicians and administrators, with 
a sound working knowledge of scientific con- 
servation and production methods. That ts 
what farm equipment and the other modern 


+ f r ioht 
mn 


‘ hro al 
uids ) farml! have yrou about. 
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Ireland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and edu- 
cational address of Rev. George V. Kerr, 
assistant director, Catholic Charitable 
Bureau of Boston, which he delivered at 
the dinner of the Priendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, held at the Hotel Edison, Lynn, 
Mass., on March 17, 1955: 


Tonight we sing the song of Ireland, a 
rich and rare land, a fresh and a fair land, 
the abode of leprechauns, the mossy green, 
the shamrock and the biarney, where the 
angels fold their wings and rest. Tonight 
we sing of Erin—where the tear and the 
smile in thine eyes blend like the rainbow 
that hangs in thy skies. Tonight we sing 
of Dublin's fair city where girls are 60 
pretty of the maid of County Down, the 
wearing of the green, and Galway Bay. To- 
night we sing of holy Ireland, the only land 
whose hero is a saint and whose national 
emblem is a musical instrument, a land 
where even the old are fair and even the 
wise are merry of tongue. 

“I'd like to go to Ireland, if I were young 
once more; 

I'd dance upon the gangplank and I'd skip 
along the shore. 

And all the folks who looked at me would 
say the ‘craythur's tipsy,’ 

Sure, she must be the offspring of a tinker 
of a gypsy. 

I'd find a shabby jaunting car (my scorn 
on better travel) 

And bump along to all the fairs on rocks 
and lumpy gravel. 

And many a candle I would burn in little 
wayside bowers, 

Where Mary and the Christ child rest amid 
the trees and flowers. 

I'd visit all the nunneries 
Killarney, 

And then I'd dangle by my heels to kiss the 
stone of blarney. 

I'd spend a day in lovely Cork and sit out 
after tea 

To hear the bells of Shandon chime upon 
the River Lee. 

And as I watched the fading of the glowing 
sunset hues, 

I'd hope to see a Leprechaun come out to 
mend his shoes. 

And I'd remember Erin’s woes, should there 
be rainy weather, 

And the gray Irish sky and I would shed our 
tears together. 

The houses I would visit would be neatly 
roofed with thatch, 


With roses growing round the door and 
strings upon the latch. 

And then I'd board the car once more and 
travel to Tralee, 

Clonmel and Inniscarra and the holy Innis- 
free. 

And in the towns and villages that I would 
travel through, 

I'd stop at every wishing well and make a 
wish or two. 

And when the sorry time would come to 
leave the blessed isle, 

I'd be so heavy hearted that I might forget 
to smile. 

And folks who looked at me would say: 
‘She's quarreled with her Maker,’ 

‘Or else she is the offspring of a very solemn 
Quaker.’”’ 


around about 
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As a young American I was rather amused 
at the natural tendency of the sanguine 
Irishmen to exaggerate the significance of 
Ireland in the history of civilization. Now 
I know that five peoples in the world’s his- 
tory have made supreme contributions to 
world civilization as we have it at the present 
time. They are the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Irish, and the Italians. 
Someday the sheer might of American tech- 
nological genius will be added to the list. 
To reecho Gladstone, “all of the spiritual 
heritage of our race we owe to the Hebrews.” 
And to quote Sir Henry Maine. “Whatever 
lives and moves in the intellectual order is 
Greek in origin.” The Romans added their 
own great gift of law and justice to the cur- 
rent of civilization. When the Roman life 
of the spirit was waning, and the torch of 
civilization was nearly out, the Irish in the 
distant west of Europe, converted as a whole 
nation to Christianity by Patrick, picked it 
up and carried it on adding their own dis- 
tinct contribution of superb literature, 
music, rhyme in poetry, and fine decorative 
art to the light of civilization. Then came 
the Italians with their masterful work in the 
Renaissance enriching all departments of 
human endeavor, particularly the fine arts, 
music, literature, sculpture, architecture, 
and, above all, painting. These are the 
beacon lights of our race and of our western 
civilization covering 3,500 years. 

It is a supremely unbelievable fact that 
from the 6th to the 10th century of the 
Christian era, the Irish were the teachers of 
the western civilization, that whenever a 
man anywhere in western Europe could talk 
or write a language other than his own, he 
owed it to an Irishman or to someone taught 
by an Irishman. There was a supreme need 
for their missionary and educational work, 
for the Roman Empire had fallen into utter 
decadence and approaching ruin at the 
rough hands of barbarians. Across the seas 
came the Irish missionaries, carrying with 
them culture, and love of beauty, and de- 
velopment of the heart as well as the head. 
Schools were founded in what we now know 
as France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, even 
distant Scandinavia, Africa, and Asia. At 
home in Ireland the Irish were binding the 
most beautiful books ever made, the Book 
of Kells, and the most beautiful jewelry ever 
fashioned. Their love for music led to the 
production of literally thousands of melodies 
that are immemorial. If the Irish had con- 
tributed nothing else to civilization except 
rhyme ir poetry, that would have put the 
world under the deepest kind of an everlast- 
ing debt to the Irish people. An indication 
of the glory that was Ireland’s in the 8th 
century is a poem with rhyme composed by 
King Aelred of Northumbria, or England as 
we know it today: 


“I found in Innisfail the fair, 

In Ireland, while in study there, 

Women of worth, both grave and gay men, 
Many clerics and many laymen. 


“I traveled its fruitful provinces round, 
And in every one of the five I found 
Alike in church and in palace hall 
Abundant apparel and food for ail. 


“I found in Munster, unfettered of any, 
Kings and queens, and poets a many— 
Poets well skilled in music and measure 
Prospereus doings, mirth and pleasure. 


“TI found in Connaught the just, redundance 
Of riches, milk in lavish abundance, 
Hospitality, vigor, fame 
In Cruachan’'s land of heroic name. 


“I found in Ulster from hill and glen 

Hardy warriors, resolute men, 

Beauty that bloomed when youth was gone 
And strength transmitted from sire to son. 


“I found in Leinster the smooth and sleek, 
From Dublin to Slewmargy’s peak, 
Flourishing pastures, valor and health, 
Long living worthies, commerce and wealth. 
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“I found in Meath's fair principality, 
Virtue, vigor, and hospitality, 
Candor, joyfulness, bravery, purity, 
Ireland’s bulwark and security. 


“I found strict morals in age and youth 
I found historians recording truth, 
The things I sing of in verse unsmooth 
I found them all. I have written sooth! 


Two supremely saintly characters were 
more than all others responsible for makine 
Ireland the Isle of Saints and Scholars, s;. 
Patrick and St. Bridget. They, above 
gave the impetus to education which me 
so much to the Irish people, that enabieg 
the Irish nation to be the saviour of civyi)}). 
zation when the invasion of the barbaria: 
threatened seriously to put an end t ; 
with a great literature, marvelously be: - 
tul books, transcendentally exquisite jews 
and unique originality in music that | 
them to the invention and perfection 
rhyme in poetry, it would seem that the 
debt of the world to the Irish would be im- 

nemorially recorded. The clan s5\ 
however, which gave the Irish great free: 
and a sense of the brotherhood of ma: 
of genuine democracy unequalled elsewhers 
unfortunately left them open to attack | 
their neighbors. Great fighters individua! 
they were unprepared for the mass att 
of men who made a like work of figh: 
Hence, the subjection of the Irish peop 
and the gradual destruction of the recor: 
their great achievements. That is why on 
St. Patrick’s Day throughout the world 
story of Irish glory is retold as well as the 
story of the Irish entombment and they 
epic struggle for a resurrection. 


The first mass attack on Ireland came 
from the Danes, the warring and wander- 
ing Viking Norsemen, in the early 10th cei- 
tury. It lasted for 400 years. The sec 
mass attack emanated from the Anglo-Sax- 
on. It lasted over 700 years. The resist- 
ance was so fierce that one historian has 
said that every acre of land in Ireland 
red with the blood of an Irishman. One | 
one the lights went out all over Irela 
until, in the year 1775, one was leit, the 
light of faith. At the time in history when 
the American Revolution was underway and 
the French Revolution was underground but 
poised for attack, the cause of Irish freedom 
was at its lowest. Sean O’Faolain in his 
King of Beggars sums it up—‘“The Irish pec- 
ple now had but one possession, their re- 
ligion. They had not, under the heavens 
on earth, one single other weapon; nut 
land—for they were allowed to own nos 
not schools—for they were allowed by law 
to enter none; not position—for they were 
allowed by law to accept none; not so much 
as a gun or even a horse, for they were 
allowed by law to possess none. The) 
in a word, with the one exception of the 
faith, nothing; no parliament, no vote, 10 
papers, no books, no leaders, no hope 
that time they could only look to a past 0! 
saints and scholars, to a present Of mé'- 
tyrdom, to a future of soullessness i 
slavery. Yet if the Irish people were fiited 
with divine foresight, they would have re- 
joiced to know that a new galaxy of ! 
stars was beginning to glow on the hor): 
of Irish history—the Irish patriot. This 
unique kind of Irishman was destined t/ 
take a high place in the Valhalla of the I" 
race and in the hearts of the Irish peop. 
In fact to the crack of doom Ireland Ww)! 
always be remembered and comn 
known not only as the land of saints anc 
scholars but the land of saints, scholars. 4G 
patriots. In fact, two such stars had 4- 
ready shone brightly by the year 1800. (¥° 
non-Catholic patriots who loved Irelan¢ 
who loved freedom, Theobold Wolfe Tove 
and Robert Emmet. Both are remembered 
in the famous Battle Hymn of Irelanc— 
“Tone is our battle cry and Emmet our 1" 
spiration.” Both of them died in th¢ est 








h freedom. It was Tone who said, 
the cause of justice and freedom for 
nd it is no great effort this day to add 

rifice of my life.” The brave Emmet 
ublicly beheaded on a Dublin street. 

While the great American patriot Paul 

re was arousing the countryside of Con- 

ij and Lexington in 1775, an Irish patriot 

yas being born on the western seaboard of 

I nd in County Kerry. His name was 

o’Connell, &@ man whose fame was 

i to become worldwide and as Lecky, 

mous English historian, said, ‘“‘To be 

st important and most conspicuous 

iis time and country”; a@ man who was 

ke and to fashion the Irish Nation into 

n democracy. Blessed with the vision 

ze that a democracy could not be 

ut of the rack and ruin of Ireland, 

Kerry peasant, one day to be entitled 

Man of the People,” took the people 

land and gave them first a kingdom of 
All he said to them was that 
vere not a rabble and that they could 
f their own strength make them- 
a nation. And the people be- 

him. With his tall hat cocked on the 
f his curly head, his cloak caught in 
t, a twinkle in his eye, he became the 
liberator, the emancipator, for in 1929 
hieved his life’s ambition—religious 
m for his people. Less than 100 years 
is ultimate objective, the modern de- 
cy of Ireland, came into being. 

Daniel O'Connell first appeared upon the 
I: ene in 1808. The hope of the Aristo- 

Irish Committee that some of the re- 

ns under which people labored might 

moved was dashed by the English Gov- 

and in the circumstances the 

ttee deemed it best to adopt a policy 

rnified silence. It was then that O’Con- 

ne with the bounding blood of youth, 

the ear and mind of the country 

irge by opposing this servile policy and 

ureing agitation for their commonest rights. 

the Nation which had “no land, no 

irliament, no vote, no papers, no books, 
no hope,” had a leader, a new captain. 

It was his defense of John Magee, however, 
several years later that enshrined O'Connell 
in the hearts of his people. John Magee 
was a Dublin Presbyterian of stanch Irish 

iple and owner of the Evening Post, 
1 of the 2 newspapers in Dublin that the 
Government was unable to curb. In May 
3 the Post took the occasion afforded by 
resignation of a government official to 
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into 








denounce his administration and to review 
scathingly those of his predecessors. The 
Government immediately instituted proceed- 
i against Magee and Attorney General 


in, & foe of Ireland, had charge of the 
ecution. Magee engaged O’Connell for 
! hief counsel. Seamus MacManus in his 
History of the Irish Race, tells us that Saurin 
held the upper hand and dealt the cards 
unscrupulously. 

1 choosing the Jury every man who was 
suspected of entertaining the most remote 
Tegard for Irish liberties was set aside. 
O'Connell, realizing his client had absolute- 
ly no chance of escaping from the picked 
Jury, resolved to use the opportunity not to 
eek justice in a court of manifest injustice, 
but to fire the already excited nation by pil- 
lorying the mockery of justice to which the 
British Government treated them. In his 


whole career O’Connell never made a more 
P ypular speech and only few that had a more 
‘ar-reaching effect. O’Connell browbeat the 


j in the box, flaying the chief justice 


jury 
himself on the bench, and arraigned, de- 
nounced, and defied the whole British ad- 
Ministration im Ireland. Magee was, of 
course, found guilty and punished, but 
O'Connell’s speech sent the country wild 
with enthusiasm, and no wonder, for he had 
bearded the lion of injustice in his very lair 
&nd he had lashed him till his roars of rage 
were heard to the corners of the land and 





of the world. This astounding brazenness 
of a commoner in attacking and mocking the 
practices of the governmental machinery in 
Ireland brought an attempt to have O'Con- 
nell driven from the bar. But for this petty 
persecution the future emancipator was re- 
paid a thousandfold by the exuberant grati- 
tude of a. prostrate people acknowledging 
that they had found, if not a deliverer, at 
least a defender who did not fear to face and 
defy their oppressor. Daniel O'Connell had 
now complete control of the national mind 
and his voice was the voice of Ireland 
unquestioning faith of his fellow Irishmen 
put into his hands a power which he un- 
sparingly wielded to accomplish the people's 
emancipation. It is this achievement of 
emancipation that is O'Connell's chief mon- 
ument. It invoived three cardinal points: 
(1) Freedom for his fellow Catholics to prac- 
tice their religion; (2) eligibility of Catholics 
for every position and office in the State; 
(3) similar freedom for every man to follow 
his own convictions. The magnitude of his 
achievement will be realized when it is re- 
called that O’Connell was first and last a 
man of law and order with an ingrained 
hatred of revolution and violence. Unfor- 
tunately, he has been usually depicted as a 
wild Irishman making things hot for Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more misleading, 
for if he stands out, in Gladstone's words, as 
“the greatest popular leader the world has 
ever seen,” he is a symbol not of anarchy, 
not of rebellion, but of order. His gospel 
was logic and his practice was law. The 
radicalism of Robespierre was to him a peril 
that must be escaped. He was never a Bol- 
shevist eager to smash society. On the con- 
trary, his grievance was that the organiza- 
tion of government in his day did not permit 
him to play his part as a loyal subject of the 
throne. 

The year 1823 was especially propitious 
for agitation, for beginning the great work 


The 











of emancipation, for it was a time of 
famine and discontent and unrest. To 
bring about organization and _ leadership, 


O'Connell founded the new Catholic 
ciation which would be organized by parishes 
with the priest as leader in each case, thus 
bringing into politics a new power never 
systematically made use of before. To pro- 
vide sinews for the fight, a Catholic rent 
was established, 1 penny per month per man, 
to be collected at the church gate on the 
first Sunday of each month, and this indi- 
vidually small assessment soon swelled to the 
steady income of a thousand pounds 4 week. 
In a short time the country was organized 
more thoroughly than it had ever been be- 
fore, and with a stronger organization it 
could be more virile and more determined in 
its demands than ever before. O'Connell 
became belligerent in his speeches, warning 
that a Bolivar, as in Central America, might 
arise in Ireland to activate the people if 
the Irish were driven to desperation. So 
dangerous became the people's attitude that 
the Government was forced to take the de- 
cisive step of suppressing the association 
and of introducing an emancipation bill. It 
failed. But, undaunted, O'Connell started 
to build anew. In the year 1828 O’Connell’s 
Catholic association decided to contest the 
reelection of the perennial incumbent, 
namely, Fitzgerald, in County Clare. When 
no one dared to contest Fitzgerald, O’Con- 
nell decided to run for the office himself. 
This meant not only that a Catholic com- 
moner was daring to claim a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but also that the Irish people were 
staking everything on one tremendous gam- 
ble. They were turning the Clare election 
into a symbol of such imaginative force that 
it could not help but strike every observer 
in Europe as a decisive contest for the demo- 
cratic ideal. That the democratic ideal won 
out is due in large measure to the heroism 
of the people themselves, who, without the 
protection of a secret vote, resisted the 
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threats of their landlords and voted for their 
idol. Sean O'’Faolain calls them “the real 
heroes.” On Saturday night, when the polls 
closed, O'Connell was by 2 to 1 elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Clare. 

It was known that the gamble had defi- 
nitely won when in the following February 
the King asked House of Commons to 
introduce the emancipation bill for Ireland; 
and when told it would take 70,000 trox ps to 


the 





control Ireland, the King signed in 1829 the 
emancipation bill which gave freedom of 
worship to all the Irish people. 


With emancipation w 


i the remainder of 
the leader's 


ted to working for 





the repeal of the union of Ireland with 
Er ind. That he was denied the privilege 
of -eing this objective realized was per- 
haps due to his conviction that liberty was 
not worth the price of a single drop of 
blood. Daniel O'Connell seemed in his 
later years to forget that an Ireland lulled 


by the opiate of Er 
proved an Ireland f 


rebellious 


h friendship always 
iled; while an Ireland 
Was an Ireland successful In 


1841 Daniel O'Connell was elected to the 
exalted office of Lord Mayor of Dublin and 
by an inspired speech before the Dublin 
Corporation he succeeded in carrying a reso- 


lution to present a repeal petition to parlia- 


ment Then began a succession of those 
monster meetings, unique in the history of 
nations, which he addressed, a series of 40 





meetings that never numbered less than an 
audience of 100,000 It is dificult for us 
today to accept these figures, yet even the 
London Times conceded a million to the 
gathering on the Hill of Tara. When the 
government took the desperate resolve of 
forbidding the final meeting in Clondarf 
and Daniel acquiesced, the cause of Irish 


sovereignty 


was postponed. O'Connell 
wanted peace and consequent events proved 
that at Clondarf the grave of O'Connell's re- 
peal was dug and a few years later his own 
rrave was dug in Dublin. He was never the 
same old Dan, the bold Dan, whose magnetic 
power had gifted him, by the lifting of a 
ittle finger, to lead a nation 

As the years went on, so did the struggle 
for Irish freedom. The spirit, proud and 
indomitable, never weakened, never changed. 
Another great Irish patriot appeared, a non- 
Catholic, Charles Stewart Parnell, who re- 
stored to the Irish nation its constitutional 
rights, the right to vote, the right to hold 
office, he right of home rule. Charles Stew- 
art Parnell was the type of leader who could 
say, “We shall never gain anything from 
England unless we tread on her toes; we 
shall never gain a six-penny worth from her 
by conciliation.” Yet the agitation of Par- 
nell never went beyond the force of public 
opinion. And so home rule for Ireland re- 
mained for many years as part of the Irish 
tradition. But the time for the repeal of 
the union with England, the urgency for 
complete Irish independence, was growing 
nearer and stronger 3y slow degrees the 
Irish people had taken to their hearts the 
essence of the teaching of O’Connell namely 
to rely on themselves to rebuild their ancient 
and shattered civilization, to rediscover their 
soul as a people and to confront the world 
as an ancient, cultured and dignified race, 
no longer an obscure begger seeking dole by 
abject necessity from another nation’s table. 

The answer to complete freedom was not 
to be found in home rule but in Irish inde- 
pendence and worthily did the best of the 
Irish race respond to this appeal. No greater 
sacrifice of personal interests can be recorded 
than the work expended in Ireland at the 
turn of the century, 1900 to 1916. Father 
O’Growney gave his life for the language; 
William Rooney, for the national cause; 
Padraic Pearce, Thomas McDonough, and 
their comrades faced the firing squad on an 
Easter morning. And among the host who 
have given up their lives for the preserva- 
tion of an Irish Ireland are numbers of un- 
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named, forgotten men and women who were 
prepared to work and to die in obscurity that 
Ireland might live as a free nation. The new 
patriot, the new champion of this spirit of 
complete Irish independence, was Padraic 
Pearce. “The time has come,” he said, “when 
Ireland must protest in blood against for- 
eign dominion. I believe in one Irish Nation 
and that free,” was his password. “When 
every subject people ran for freedom was 
Ireland alone to make no sign?” This new 
spirit of patriotism hurried to an issue in the 
Easter uprising of 1914, and it is said that 
the first shots of the First World War were 
fired in Ireland. The Irish Republic was pro- 
claimed to the world and to the people of 
Ireland by the leaders of the uprising, Pearce, 
McDonough, and Plunkett, “Irishmen and 
Irishwomen, in the name of God and of the 
dead generations from which she receives the 
old tradition of nationhood, Ireland, through 
us, summons her children to her flag and 
strikes for freedom.” ‘The Easter uprising 
died in failure and Padraic Pearce in martyr- 
dom, but the heart of the Irish Nation, and 
this time the world, was deeply stirred. In 
the furnace of national suffering a free and 
independent Ireland was born. It was fit- 
ting that it took an Easter uprising to end 
centuries of entombment, centuries of Good 
Fridays, for the Irish people. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the sentence of a young Irish 
commandant in the Easter uprising was 
commuted from death to imprisonment for 
it meant that the life of a new Irish patriot 
was spared. He was an obscure mathematics 
professor, a silent Gaelic League worker, who 
was now strangely recognized as a national 
leader. He shot as it were to the nation’s lead 
in a flash. Cool, reserved, gentile, masterly, 
humble, Eamon DeValera had impressed all. 
He was no great orator like Pearce, he did 
not pretend to have Parnell's marvelous mas- 
tery of political science, nor O’Connell’s mag- 
netic personality. He was in the words of 
another compatriot, Arthur Griffith, “a leader 
of peace while both a soldier and a states- 
man.” 

With Eamon DeValera the last link in the 
quest of Irish patriots for freedom was 
forged. It was Daniel O'Connell who gave 
direction and inspiration to the modern Irish 
democracy and who won the right of the 
Trish people to exercise their greatest posses- 
sion, their faith: It was Parnell who gave 
the Irish people the freedom to exercise their 
greatest civil rights, their right to vote and 
their right to hold office: It was Padriac 
Pearce who gave to the Irish nation the will 
to fight for completely sovereignty, complete 
independence, at the risk of life, loved ones, 
and property, and it remained for the man 
of peace, DeValera, the supreme counselor 
in the day of negotiations, to effect the inde- 
pendence of a sovereign nation. For, in 1919, 
at the general election, all Nationalist Ire- 
land deciared its allegiance to the ideal of a 
republic, of a democracy, and the Sinn Fein 
policy of independence from Great Britain 
was adopted. The Irish Constituent Assem- 
bly was proclaimed, and a message sent to 
the nations of the world requesting the rec- 
ognition of the Irish Free State, the nation- 
alist sovereign government. It is said that 
even the sky over Ireland became green for 
a day. 

The remains of the great Irish patriots will 
never truly rest in peace, however, until some 
modern or some future patriot effects the 
repeal of the partition of Ireland; a partition 
that endures against the will of the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people. It 
is a flagrant denial of the domestic right of a 
people to determine its Own affairs. There 
is a sense of unfitness, too, that St. Patrick's 
Seat at Armagh, his grave at Downpatrick, 
and the scenes of his boyhood in Slemish, 
are cut off from the body of Ireland. The 
repeal of partition will complete the aspira- 
tions of the Irish patriots and the Irish 
people. 
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And so, the era of patriots is now a saga 
of Irish history, a shining star in the story of 
the Irish race, a priceless peta! of the Trinity- 
like Shamrock, the symbol of Ireland's sanc- 
tity, scholarship, and patriotism. 

I close with this query, What of the pres- 
ent? Is Ireland capable of making a con- 
tribution to the world today? Perhaps the 
query is best answered in the words of Bishop 
John J. Wright, of Worcester, at the Boston 
Clover Club. “The great nations have made 
their impressive, perhaps even dominant, 
contributions to the world’s community. 
Theirs are the stockpiles, physical resources, 
and the sheer mass of numbers; but the 
small nations, like holy Ireland, have the 
gifts of the mind and of the soul, wisdom, 
faith, humility, and the promptness to rec- 
ognize the limitations of the great powers.” 
These are the gifts that the world needs 
badly at the moment, more 
of atomic energy and massive armies. These 
are the gifts that Ireland is prepared to 
share. 

But what of the future? It be sig- 
nificant that while the whole world is at- 
tempting to tear up photographs of Chris- 
tian civilization that perhaps Ireland is hold- 
ing the negative. It may be prophetical, 
says Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, that in the 
dark days Ireland will come again into its 
own, that the whole world will beat at Ire- 
land’s door for a blueprint of a better world. 
This is no vain, idle, nor pointless prophecy 
in this atomic age. It would be merely a 
reliving of the past destiny, the past mission, 
of the Irish nation. Ireland is and will be 
prepared. For to this day, the light of 
faith that Patrick kindled on Tara's hill and 
love of freedom that the Irish patriots forged 
in the hearts of the Irish people, remains in 
the Irish spirit and in the blood of the 
Irish nation; and so it shall remain, for so 
long as the sea shall gird this isle of Ire- 
land, so long shall the name and the spirit 
of Patrick, Bridget, Columbkille. Tone. Em- 
met, Parnell, Pearce, DeValera, and O’Conneil 
watch in splendor over it as the stars of God. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
concerning the urgent need for an ade- 
quate Federal school-aid program ap- 
pearing in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

With reference to the recent testimony 
of Mrs. Hobby before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, I should like 
to point out that as of July 21, 1954, the 
estimated construction cost of needed 
schools in Pennsylvania was $400 mil- 
lion. 

The editorial follows: 

CLOSED-EYES POLICY 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare seems now to have adopted a policy 
of dealing with the Nation’s critical class- 
room shortage by pretending that it isn’t as 
bad as it was cracked up to be. This is 
something of a change from her first and 
second approaches to the problem. Initial- 
ly, Mrs. Hobby proposed to deal with the 
crisis by holding a White House conference 
about it—sometime toward the end of the 


than the needs- 


Ma rel 


year—and then perhaps working out a z 
gram of Federal aid at leisure. Nex: 
gave her backing to a sort of Rube Golctx 
contrivance through which loans wou 
offered to school districts which alread, 
exhausted their capacity to borrow. 
Tuesday, testifying before the House E i 
tion and Labor Committee, Mrs. Hob! 
serted that the classroom shortage is 
actually as serious as she herself had ; 
ously reported it to be. By 1960, she 

the deficit will be 176,000 classrooms in 

of the anticipated 407,000. 

t is difficult to check Mrs. Hobby’s ney 
figures. Perhaps, as she suggested, cla: 
construction has increased beyond ex): 
tions and many communities have | 
that they can, by repairs and renovati : 
tend the life of schools to a greater f 
than previously supposed. The fact re: 
nevertheless, as Mrs. Hobby acknow} 
that the shortage is a serious one and . 
imperatively for some sort of Feder 
It would be a pity to have the indub 
need for Federal aid blurred by conflict 
the precise dimensions of the proble1 

In terms of physical facilities, in te: { 
teacher recruitment, in terms of loc: 
national support, the American publi 
system is in grave danger of a tragic | . 
down. This is a time when every eff f 
the administration ought to be directed to. 
ward a dramatic revitalization of the ; 
Those who regard penny-pinching in ; l 
expenditures as a form of economy can use- 
fully ponder some observations on th: - 
ject by Alfred North Whitehead: 

“When one considers in its length and 
ts breadth the importance of this qu 
of the education of a nation’s young e 
broken lives, the defeated hopes, the na- 
tional failures, which result from the 
lous inertia with which it is treated 
difficult to restrain within oneself a : 
rage. In the conditions of modern lif« 
rule is absolute, the race which dor 
value trained intelligence is doomed. Not 
your heroism, not all your social charn 
all your wit, not all your victories 01 
or at sea, can move back the finger of { 
Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 
science will have moved forward yet one mor 
step, and there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will then be pronounced on 
the uneducated.” 





The Late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
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HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest tributes which has been paid to the 
late Justice Robert H. Jackson, of our 





W. Bishop, Jr., professor of international 
law at the University of Michigan, and 
was printed in the American Journal 0! 
International Law. 

Because I feel that this well-writien 
article should be called to the attention 
of my colleagues, I am inserting it in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, as follows: 

ROBERT H. JACKSON 

In the death last October of Justice Robe! 
H. Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court, the Nation lost an honored jurist 4n¢ 
public leader who had served it well as laws 
yer, Department of Justice official, Attorne) 
General, and Justice of the Supreme Cou" 








ries 
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e of international law lost a distin- 
ivocate and diligent worker, and 
rican Society of International Law a 
and faithful member. Joining the 
er two decades ago as a practicing 
Jamestown, N. Y., Mr. Justice Jack- 
ined active despite the demands of 
ment service. He served on the exec- 
suncil from 1946 to 1949, and as 
y vice president since 1949. In 1945, 
1 1952 he addressed the annual meet- 
the society, and on numerous occa- 
ke to groups of lawyers on matters 
iational law. 
e Jackson was esteemed for his con- 
us devotion to his judicial dutic 
» knew him well regarded him as a 
ple and easy mixer, a man who did 
id on his dignity, and was the an- 
ff a stuffed shirt. His friends and 
; remarked his qualities of warmth, 
penetration, perception of the real 
1 a matter, breadth of view—all of 
made him a big man and a lovable one. 
of our journal he may best be 
iorated by trying to look at and re- 


pages 





me of his ideas about international 
{ his work in our field. 





his opinions as Attorney General 
the Court ' may be found illuminat- 
sions of international legal points, 
work there was better known in other 
the law. Though in earlier years 
d protagonist of the New Deal and 
itioned as a potential president or 
tice of the United States, his name 
ll be best remembered in history for 
rts in connection with the Nuremberg 
criminals. 
those in the best position to know 
Justice Jackson deserves a large 
re of credit for what was attempted 
mplished at Nuremberg. Many law- 
m many lands played important parts, 
can seldom measure with certainty 
jividual contribution of each, but 
Jackson appears to have been 






war 


the 
ting personality in the steps leading 





he trial and in the conduct of the 
elf. What really put across the 
N berg trial plans in compelling overall 
1 was his report to the President dated 
6, 1945 In it he specified the possible 

to deal with the Nazi leaders: 
What shall wo do with them? We could, 
se, set them at large without a hear- 
But it has cost unmeasured thousands 
American lives to beat and bind these 
To free them without a trial would 
the dead and make cynics of the liv- 
On the other hand, we could execute or 
ise punish them without a hearing. 
idiscriminating executions or punish- 
without definite findings of guilt, 
irrived at, would violate pledges re- 
edly given, and would not set easily on 
American conscience or be remembered 
r children with pride. The only other 
e is to determine the innocence or guilt 
accused after a hearing as dispassion- 
the times and horrors we deal with 
| permit, and upon a record that will leave 

r reasons and motives clear.’ 

He had already insisted that ‘““‘We must not 
ie forms of judicial proceedings to carry 
r rationalize previously settled political 
itary policy.”4 He urged real judicial 
5 by an international tribunal, recogni- 
f individual responsibility for viola- 
ns of international law, and stress on the 
rime of aggressive war and the overall 





conspiracy as well as traditional war 
mes in the sense of violations of the laws 
f warfare, 
Impelled by his common law background 
to emphasize the importance of the judicial 
tion, Justice Jackson felt the oppor- 
‘unity for constructive action as well as the 
responsibilities involved. He wrote: 





ee 


I tes at end of speech. 





Any legal position asserted on behalf of 
the United States will have considerable sig- 
nificance in the future evolution of the in- 
ternational law. In untroubled times, prog- 
ress toward an effective rule of law in the 
international community is slow 
Inertia 


more 
of nations than 





indeed. 


heavily upon the society 


rests 
rests v 





upon iny other socie 














Now we stand at one of tho re moments 
when the thought and institutions and hab- 
its of the world have been :s ken by the im- 
pact of world war on the lives of countless 
millions. Such occasions ra me a 
quickly pass. We are put under a heavy re- 
sponsibility to see that our behavior during 
this unsettled period will direct the w 
thought toward a firmer enforcement of the 
laws of international cor ict, so as tor e 
war less attractive to ) »] ‘ - 
ments and the destinir { peoples in t 
powel 

In the London Conference held June 26 
August 8, 1945, by I itatives of he 
United States, United Kingdom Sov 
Union, and France, Justice Jackson lar 
succeeded in obtaining reement on the 
principles for which he stood. He d rves 
much credit for the succes of that cor r- 
ence in overcoming wide differences betwe 1 
the substantive and procedural legal ideas 
of divergent national system ind in obtain- 
ing agreement both upon a fair judicial pro- 
cedure and the law to be applied by the 
tribunal. Through patient merging of the 


principles of the legal systems concerned, a 
procedure was developed which caused re- 
markably little trouble and which has 
erally been regarded as fair to the accused 
His opening statement for the prosecution on 
November 21, 1945, set the pa 
of the thinking of the trial 
fully in the detai 
report to the 


to 





He served skill- 
ed prosecution, and his 
President on October 1946, 
and various addresses since have well sum- 
marized his views 
whole endeavor. 
Seeking to explore the thinking behind 
Nurnberg, we that Justice Jackson 





and evaluation of the 


observe 


had great faith in the ‘existing and inde- 
structible reality’’? of international law and 
the hope which it offered as a “foundation 





on which the future may build.”* Even in 
the dark days of early 1941 he wrote that “the 
structure of international law, however ap- 
parently shaken, is one of the most valuable 
assets of our civilization.’””* He added th 
“lodged deeply in the culture of the world, 
unaffected by the transitory political str 
tures above it, is a bedrock belief in a sys- 
tem of higher law.” ” 

By the time of his Habana 
March 27, 1941,!' Robert Jackson had already 
expressed the ideas underlying the change of 








> 





address of 








American policy from traditional neutrality 
to lend-lease and all aid short of war. Dis- 
crimination between the belligerents was 
justified on the illegality of Hitler's resort to 
war in violation of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War, as well as upon 
the notion of collective self-defense 
ing of this treaty and the Argentine Anti- 
War Treaty, he said at Habana that they 
“rendered unlawful wars undertaken in vio- 
lation of their provisions. In consequence, 
these treaties destroyed the historical and 
juridical foundations of the doctrine of neu- 
trality conceived as an attitude of absolute 
impartiality in relation to aggressive wars, 
It did not impose upon the signatories the 
duty of discriminating against an aggressor, 
but it conferred upon them the right to act 
in that manner.” @ 

Showing the thinking which 
vailed at Nurnberg, he concluded: 

“To me, such an interpretation of inter- 
national law is not only proper but necessary 
if it is not to be a boon to the lawless and 
the aggressive. A system of international 
law which can impose no penalty on a law- 
breaker and also forbid other states to aid 


Speak- 


later pre- 


Footnotes at end of spee 





the victim would be self-defeating and 
would not help even a little to realize man- 
kind’s hope for enduring peace.” 8 


While various others had urged that Nast 
leaders be tried for the cr f 
war as well as for violations of the laws 
warfare, Justice Ja 


‘ ha . ‘ *h . } 
h As he iw i the facts « 








ning, initiating, 
would result in ex 
criminal law He believed 
had l 
when they were commit 
assuming that they had not, yet the pr 





post facto 





become 





aay 





bition of ex post facto laws was not an 
solute but a prin e which should be used 
tu t n ju re On various occa 
he ed 
Inter al law is n e tha 4 h - 
lection of abstra i immutable - 
It is an out 1 of treat I 
“ments between nations and of accepted 
custom Yet every custom has its origin 
in some single act, and every agreement ha 


to be initiated by the action of some state 
Unless we are prepared to abandon ev 

principle of growth for international law 
we cannot deny that our own day has the 
right to initiate customs and to conclude 
agreements that will themselves become 
sources of a newer and strengthened inter- 


national law. International law is not ca- 


pable of development by the normal processes 


of legislation for there is no continuing in- 
ternational legislative authority Innova- 
tions and revisions in international law are 


brought about by the action of governmen 
designed to meet a change in circumstance 
It grows, as did the common law, through 
decisions reached from time to time in adapt- 
ing settled principles to new situations. The 
fact is that when the law evolves by the case 
method, as did the common law and as inter- 
national law must do if it is to advance at 
all, it advances at the expense of those who 
wrongly guessed the law and learned too late 
their error.” "' 

If this be thought unjust, he often ted 
out that: 
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“We must not forget that we did not invoke 
the outlawry of war as a sword to punish 
Hu that were otherwise innocent and harm- 

On the contrary, it was the accused 


had to establish the lawfulness of their 
rerency to excuse a course of murders, 

ements, arsons, and violence which, ex- 
is criminal by every civilized 


in war, 
" 

his whole endeavor he realized the 

eaching, and in its application to the 

* * most novel” feature of “indl- 
ountability to international law 

‘1 In his opening statement 


remberg he went to the heart of the 


es alw 


I ays are committed only by per- 
While it is quite proper to employ the 
of responsibility of a state or corpora- 
r the purpose of imposing a collective 
it is quite intolerable to let such ¢ 

become the basis of personal 

inity.” 
retré if punishment by political 
n would have violated no interna- 
1al law, what useful purpose was served 
the war crimes trials? And if all but 
(Hess) of the defendants convicted of 
nes against the peace were also convicted 
ore “orthodox” war crimes and crimes 
inst humanity involving violations of the 

Jaws of warfare and of ordinary criminal law, 
why was it necessary or desirable to add and 
emphasize the notion of crimes against the 
peace? The decision to prosecute for crimes 
against the peace appears to have been 
taken, not for the purpose of obtaining con- 
victions or punishments of persons who 
would otherwise have escaped, but rather 
for the purpose of firmly establishing as a 
principle of international law that a war of 
aggression is criminal. 

The Justice himself always emphasized 
that the importance of the trial lay in the 
principles to which the four powers became 
committed by the London agreement, ad- 
hered to by 19 other nations, and by their 
participation in the trial. Not only did that 
agreement devise a workable procedure for 
the trial, but, more important, it “for the 
first time made explicit and unambiguous 
what was theretofore, cs the tribunal has de- 
clared, implicit in international law, namely 
that to prepare, incite, or wage a war of ag- 
gression, or to conspire with others to do so, 
is a crime against international society, and 
that to perscute, oppress, or do violence to 
individuals, or minorities on poliitcal, racial, 
or religious grounds in connection with suct 
a war, or to exterminate, enslave, or deport 
civilian populations, is an international 
crime, and that for the commission of such 
crimes individuals are responsible.” 

Pointing out the value of the trial also as 
“the world's first postmortem examination 
of a totalitarian regime,” he reported to the 
President as one of the real accomplishments 
that: 

“We have documented from German 
sources the Nazi aggressions, persecutions, 
and atorocities with such authenticity and 
in such detail that there can be no responsi- 
ble denial of these crimes in the future and 
no tradition of martyrdom of the Nazi lead- 
ers can arise among informed people.” = 

Through the London Agreement and the 
incorporation of its principles in a judicial 
precedent, he concluded that “we have put 
international law squarely on the side of 
peace as against aggressive warfare, and on 
the side of humanity as against persecu- 
tion.” ** 

Justice Jackson evaluated the Niirnberg 
trial as “an attempt to answer in terms of 
the law the most serious challenge that 
faces modern civilization—war and interna- 
tional lawlessness.” * Referring to President 


pect, 
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Wilson's remark in 1919 about international 
law having been “a little too much thought 
out in the closet,” he sought to “bring inter- 
national law out of the closet where Presi- 
dent Wilson found it and impress it upon 
the consciousness of our people.” Citing 
the many successful arbitrations between 
the United States and Great Britain, he 
stated that: 

“The world’s 
the last analysis 
of national beh: 
national institutions 
conflicts before they 
must forge and use 


] imentalities 


stronger and more in- 
clusive instn for the hearing and 
settlement of grievances which may be used 
as an alternative for war without compro- 
mise of nation! honor.” #* 
In this successful extension and 
tion to international uses of the philosophy 
and technique of our daily law practice, 
he hoped that nations could “devise instru- 
ments of adjustment, adjudication, and con- 
ciliation, so reasonable and acceptable to the 
mases of people that future governments 
will always have an honorable alternative to 
war. * * *© We may as well face the fact that 
it will not be enough to have a mechanism 
for keeping the peace which a few scholars 
and statesmen think well of. If it is really 
to work, it must have such widespread ac- 
ceptance and confidence that peoples as well 
us philosophers support it as a thoroughly 
honorable and reasonably hopeful alterna- 
tive to war.’ 

Doubtful of the utility of codification of 
international law until the world had many 
more shared experiences and values in deal- 
ing with international disputes by legal 
means,” he felt that— 

“We should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to deal with international con- 
troveries by the adjudicative or arbitral 
techniques. In this way we ill enlarge 
and expand the world’s experience in using 
these orderly and reasonable processes, fash- 
jon an increasing body of decisional and 
customary international law, and encourage 
the law-abiding habit among nations.” 

There may be room for much difference 
of opinion as to the validity of some of the 
views expressed by Mr. Justice Jackson, but 
in the main they are sound and necessary 
for making real progress in international 
law. He was only too aware that the last- 
ing value of the Nuremberg principles will 
depend far less on the ready acceptance 
given them by the United Nations General 
Assembly than on the use made of them in 
the future. Most of us will agree with his 
belief that— 

“Those who best know the deficiencies of 
international law are those who also know 
the diversity and permanence of its accom- 
plishments and its indispensability to a 
world that plans to live in peace.” 

Wo. W. BIsHopP, Jr. 

(Charles Warren was born March 9, 1868, 
and died August 16, 1954, at his home in 
Washington at the age of 86. A native Bos- 
tonian of pure Colonial ancestry, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, a student at the Harvard 
Law School for 2 years (obtaining a degree 
of A. M.), Mr. Warren came to be early 
marked as an author and historian. His 
career may be divided roughly into several 
more or less distinct phases. During the 
first phase up to 1914, while he was en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Boston, he 
tried his hand at a novel, The Girl and the 
Governor (1900), and a poem delivered at 
the dedication of the Harvard Union in 1901. 
But his penchant for historical writing was 
by that time distinctly budding. Besides 
various legal papers and historical notes in 
current law reviews, he published a two- 
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hope for peace depends in 
upon establishing patterns 
avior that will sustain inter- 
strong enough to settle 
break into wars. We 


adapta- 
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volume work on the Harvard Law Sch: 
Early Legal Conditions in America ( 
and a History of the American Bar, C 
and Federal, to the Year 1860 (1911) 


2One must at least mention his opi: 
August 27, 1940, sustaining the Presi 
power to conclude the “destroyer-bass 
as an executive agreement (39 Ops. Att 
484); this Journal (vol. 34 (1940), p 
his discussion of the bases, dissent 
Vermilya-Brown Co. v. Connell ((194 
U. S. 377, 390); and his comments, « 
ring, in U. S. v. Spelar ((1949) 338 U 

Of more than passing inter 

Southern Air Lines v. W 

forp. ((1948) 333 U. S. 103); H 
MacArthur ((1948) 335 U. S. 876, an: 
33 U. S. 197); Johnson v. Ei 
((1950) 339 U. S. 763); Zittman v 
((1951) 341 U. S. 446); and Orvis v. I 
((1953) 345 U. S. 183). Justice J 
Cardozo lecture, Full Faith and Cre 
Lawyer’s Clause of the Con 
lumbia Law Review, vol. 45 (1945 
is a masterful discussion of con 
controls over private international- 
tions between States of the United S 

?Report of Robert H. Jackson 
States representative to the Inter: 
Conference on Military Trials, Lond 
Department of State Publication 30¢ 

*Ibid., at p. 46. 

“ Address before American Society 
national Law, April 13, 1945, pro 
1945, p. 10, at p. 15 

‘Report, cited above, footnote 2, 

*Ibid., at p. 432. 

™Loc. cit., footnote 4, at p. 11. 

* Jackson, Challenge of Internatio1 
lessness (American Bar Association J 
vol. 27 (1941), p. 690). 

* Address before Inter-American B 
ciation at Havana (Mar. 27, 1941, thi 
nal, vol. 35 (1941), p. 348, at p. 349) 

Toc. cit., footnote 8. 

11 See footnote 9. 

2 Ibid., at p. 354. 

%Ibid., at p. 358. 

4% Op. cit., footnote 2, at p. 52. 

% Ibid. 

* Ibid., at p. 51. 

17 Opening address for the United 5 
the Nuremberg trial, Nov. 21, 1945 
States, Office of Chief of Counsel for 
cution of Axis Criminality, Nazi Co1 
and Aggression, vol. I (1946), p. 114, at 

4% Jackson, Nuremberg in Retrospé¢ 
Bar Assn. Journal, vol. 35 (1949), p. 81 
886. 

1*Jackson, Some Problems in Deve! 
International Legal System, Templ« 
Quarterly, vol. 22 (1948), p. 147, at p 

» Op. cit. (footnote 17), at p. 168 

2 Op. cit. (footnote 18), at p. 884 

2 Report to the President, Octobe: 
loc. cit. (footnote 6), at p. 437. 

*Tbid., at p. 438. 

*Tbid., at p. 439. 

* Loc. cit. (footnote 18), at p. 813 

2% Address of April 13, 1945, loc. cit 
note 4), at p. 13. 

27 Address before New York State Ba 
ciation, Jan. 24, 1942. N. Y. State Bar 
Repts., vol. 65 (1942), p. 434, at p. 44 

* Ibid., at p. 443. 

® Address of April 13, 1945, loc. cit 
note 4), at p. 12. 

* Address before American Society « 
national Law, April 26, 1952. Proceed 
1952, p. 196, at p. 201. See also footr 

“Loc. cit. (footnote 19), at p. 1 


s2 Address of April 13, 1945, loc. cit 
note 4), at p. 11. 

* The writer is indebted to the ki! 
of Mrs. Cleada N. Horne, Mr. Warren’ 
tary for over 35 years, for making 4a 
certain data for this paper. 
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Text of Opening Statement Announcing than two-thirds of the witnesses did beloved Natio: y otis h in can 
a sare . : plead the fifth amendment, it is believed Peace and in time of war. 
t ec t - hea r — ¢ ‘ 
Subject of Investigation by Subcom by we three subcommittee members that _, The Purpose of this present inve ’ 
mittee Chairman Clyde Doyle, Cali- the Milwaukee hearings were well worth Se Se morning is to cetermine fi 


fornia, for Subcommittee Hearings of ‘he time, effort, and cost expended to activity in this important area 





ae - conduct them. Ra) ET Eee : aie eo 
House Un-American Activities Commit- I wish to state that we felt throughout thereof. It is not limited ty thin mores 
tee in Milwaukee, Wis., ir Accordance the 3 — of public hearings the public The committee is « ly interested in 
a fs ; ress and reporters and photographers + rtail zy the method ed by the Com- 
With Recently Announced House Reso- : ere very oak rative in the observanc 5. es Peery the United States in fil- 
lution 151 of our required procedures. _ 5 POSSE SUS TT IS WON, CIVIC OPBERe 
The text of my announcement as the ,, ee ee ieee aie trong ; 
oxXTENSION OF REMARKS hearings opened was as follows: phas hecuiete: Wthetanen i ; 
EXTENSIO!D IMARKS OPENING STATEMENT BY Mr. Doyte. = hid wit tert weaknn s a 
OF SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ] te more ably and cor é vely 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE The subcommittee will please be in order 5 It = © mn > Tule of th COMMUTTCE 
Let the record show that the Honorable L y per be 3 ed in the course 
OF CALIFORNIA Francis E, Water, chairman of the Com- 22 > hearit ae, ene ? 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES mittee on Un-American Activities, House of 1 \ ppear before the 
is a iat I an ) Qo Representatives, pursuant to the pro ions io aesi for the } I e of de 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 oe laa, Makaie dale Ot, enacted t oie as, | Oupial sice Banks Acuenalt 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- tablishing this commi e, duly appointed I m his is the A v 
ynsent heretofore granted me by Representatives Epwin E. Wituis, of Loui- “fF Ms ve Ais desir 
eat legislative body so to do, I ** a, Git RDON H. Si HERER, Of Ohio, with my- © ng - = é a 
‘ith present the text of remarks ‘Sf CLYDE Doyte, of California, chairman, —t'" aes — eee ee 
: | 1 xy as a subcommittee to conduct these hearings * ea as } ‘ 
by me at Milwaukee, Wis.,on Mon-_ ;,, Miiwaukee, Wis, ‘The full membership of The mmittee is dee ¢ 
March 28, 1955, upon the opening the subcommittee is present. Also present the action of the Immigt sc ins 
ys of public hearings by a subcom- for 1 day is Hon. DoNnaLp JACKSON, a member 12% Service for char ig the a ‘ 
of the House Un-American Ac- of the Committee on Un-American Activiti PORE PEO Oy Serengen By Views a 
Committee. I believe it is espe- We are pleased he is present. ¢ lucted it th hi ; room t 
pertinent that wording of my The Congress of the United States hasim- “O'S COisresssonw’ Som or = 
.« statement, as subcommittee Ped upon the Committee on Un-American | nity to thank Supt EA. Re 
ee ; Activities the duty to make investigations of is ee ee ee ee 6 
1an, be thus conveyed to you and 4, ; ae diate. wed oulk at cee, «EW 1 charge of the Federal Build- 
my other colleagues by reason of American } ropaganda acidic tn ta Ciaiiet ° t i es M Clen a 
ent unanimous approval of House States, the diffusion within the United States Ciaski; Chief of 1 e John W. P i 
ition 151, wherein section 2 (i) of subversive and un-American propaganda ©, Capable members oF their respe 
s follows: that is instigated from foreign countries or S*#!#5 for the importat ee . 
irman at an investigative hearing Of & domestic origin and attacks the prin- . “eo os ay : oe e » to I ‘ 
ince in an opening statement the C!Ple of the form of government as guaran- , 1 Teha 1. United \ ‘ 
of the investigation, teed by our Constitution, and all other ques-  ( Fi eee ae ae 
a tions in relation thereto that would aid Con- Se pee eee eae a 
Having the responsibility and privilege gress in any necessary remedial legislation.’ nd i sary, oe - rion I 
ng House Resolution 151 bear my This committee is not a court. Its duty isto ‘ "©" — Ses 
but without claiming any pride of ‘vestigate as an ald to Congress for purposes 5, i a aa a , 
rship, or exclusive accomplish- ©f more intelligently legislating aa Being just Informed a few minute . the 
in the submission of House Reso- sone committee - dev oted much time in 5, = an a ted | 
151 to the House Rules Commit- otal pinta tail <adeetinn ge spent p of pra 


subject of communism, and the committee 


and then the full House itself for has endeavored to keep Congress informed of ‘t@@ city of Milwa nee, eens ae ee" 
( ideration, I felt reasonably sure that the extent, character, and objects of the ‘ oe ee aoe a on ae ; 
+ , t r < e ) WV é ) 


pening statement by me, as set Communist conspiracy within this country. eee ee ee ee 

in the following text thereof, would We have held investigations in many of the RTs ra = 

te to you and all my colleagsues ™ost vital manufacturing and industrial Ro eee ; 
TP : : ities. e performance of this huge c 

I believe to be in accordance with f, eae 7 ae: OF - os = ion for offeri ’ 
: 7 Fi ne committee, in its reports to ngress, ; 

cently adopted House Resolution ,, ae fais ee ee able service. Similar service by ci- 

. ; r blivati 1as made 48 recommendations for new leg- : aii ; ed 1 . Pein 

in connection with the obligation  jsjation or the strengthening of existing leg- ®t!028 ! 1 ously been rg Eoad 

ein stated that the chairman “shall islation designed to aid in the fight against ; 3 eg re mie = = m4 ; : A ; : ee om 7 

nee in an opening statement the communism. All but 4 of these re Weta. (re nee i 


of the investigation.” At these dations, in 1 form or another, 


1 





s at Milwaukee the other mem- enacted into law by the Congress of the y would r d " 
f the subcommittee were my distin- © meee ae as . i seanave <4 we ‘ 
j > ) te rants it understoos ha . : , . 
hed colleague the gentleman from ll ajptoin sah igh i revood thas | e Conger United ) 
= oe —- in the conduct of this hearing it is not 
lana [Mr. WILuIs], and my distin- tie: tn ae dents hates eecmion c a ( i 
rae t} wentlesnan from nterested in any dispute between employ- . : el 
: Cole ague the penuema Oo! ers and employees or between one union ra aw 601. ¥ e here bv the 
\ ) |Mr. SCHERER]. and another. Neither is it interested in the US PY Public} os ee a ame 
two colleagues and I were neces- internal affairs of any union. It prop ene - ee tee as 
nd officially absent from the floor to follow and uncover, if it can, the Com- c i 5; 
ou e | iv 4 


House of Representatives Monday, munist Party activities of any person as Ww 2 ae ; <iam 2 é . } 
1y, and Wednesday, March 28, 29, Wom reliable information indicates Com- | |. or audible comment during 
|, ee heooeaades SS les. Sees. whee Saas ne as 








: the field of labor or any other field. . - 
1 committee duties. In pursuing aianaes os tutory , “ tives of * ; “ 
Speaker, I state that I believe the the « mmittee, as outlined above, former . : ve ; . ‘ 
S were productive of much of investigations have disclosed aconcentration ! 72 ‘ ' 
to the House Committee on Un- of Communist efforts in many of the strate Ww * ‘am . pbs bes. 
rican Activities in accordance with gic defense areas of the country. The cit > 7 itter to your attention it iu 
juirements made of said commit- ©f Milwaukee, ranking eighth in size will not be necessary that it be re d 
t nder Public Law 601. Amongst 6™ _ to _ other great industria a saitisaiteas ods Cita Bian ‘ 
} : f our Nation, having in its area more é ym € I . 
developments in Milwaukee, some shen es a acturing plat , aude enting | consists of nine Members of the House « 
ot the 15 witnesses who appeared before distinct lines of industry, and leading the Representatives. Each member is also a 








might be termed cooperative or whole world in the manufacture of heavy member 
ndly witnesses. They did not plead machinery and electrical controls, units and committee. Since the workload « , = 


; - i 
+ + j i i I 


th amendment, and while more parts, is of great stri ll 





A2324 
a 
nd necessary to divide the committee into 
of three members when the 
takes attention away from Washington, 
This makes it so the committee mem- 
re away from the Capital on less oc- 
and is also in the interest of saving 
well as facilitating the necessary 
such occa the House of Rep- 
offici: r excuses our absence 
duties at the Capital. 
lwaukee de- 
during 


ymmmittees 


On 
tatives 
ur other dai 


ions 


ittee 


il counsel 
here in t 
where the House 
Committee has 
tive me¢ the Ce 
> voluntarily come forw 
utive or public session o 
testified aga the Com- 
piracy of which they were for- 
witting or conscious members, and 
is given tangible evidence of the 
they had had an experience in the 
st Party which convinced them 
had made a serious mistake in 
, and also that they desired hence- 
place their and energies 
front in support of m: 


king up, as 

could, for their mistake in join- 
the Communist Party and help their 
neighbors to know the inherent dangers of 
this subversive Communist 


activity in their 
respective communities. I give this same 
invitation to any person disposed to do the 
same service while we are here these 3 days 
And if there be such persons who do not 
get around to coming forward while we 
Congressmen are here in Milwaukee, we re- 
spectfully suggest that you 


communicate 
that you are de: and willing to render 
the service to us at the House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., and your communication 
will receive prom 


pt attention, 


mbers of 


inst 


ney 


at ] 
abulit 


+} Uv 
ney 


irous 


Peace in Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
irks in the REcorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Facts Forum News of 
April 1955. 
PEACE IN OUR TIME? 
(By Freda Utley) 

Discussion of United States policy today is 
rendered singularly difficult by the impossi- 
bility of discovering what it is. One is hard 
put to decide whether we have a foreign pol- 

all, or are simply standing in the 

of the road, unable to decide which 

ro, and in grave danger of being hit by 

ic moving rapidly in both directions. 

ot ly do the pronouncements of the 
Presid and Secretary of State vary from 
week to week, or even from day to day—and 
often fail to synchronize—they also tend to 
be as ambiguous as the sayings of the Delphic 
which were wont to mislead the 
who consulted it and interpreted 
terious messages according to their 
hopes and fears or prejudices. President 
Eisenhower's answers to questions at his 
press conferences, together with his own and 
Secretary Dulles’ speeches, not to mention 
the remarks occasionally contributed by sun- 


cry Cabinet members, generals, and 


oracle 
Greeks 
its mys 


admiral 
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serve only to leave the world guessing. 
Either their statements contradict one an- 
other or they can be interpreted in such di- 
verse fashion by the pundits who explain 
them in the press and on the radio that the 
public might just as well continue enjoying 
itself w: TV dramas, comedies, or 
cheesecake, as seek information in the news- 
papers or capwieeis else concerning the mys- 
tery of United States policy. 

Insofar as Ameri 
cerned there is some clar 
promises to France and G 

Saar ntradict one an 
the West E pean I 
from acquiring a backbor in the 
a West German army. Nor is there 
any guaranty that our Brit ish and French 
allies will not tear down the painfully-built 
structure of West European union at the 
forthcoming conference with Moscow, which 
is to precede the implementation (as distinct 
from ratification) of the Pari: pacts. 

But at least the world Knows that the 
United States Air Force is on the alert, night 
and day, at its many bases around the pe- 
riphery of the Soviet empire, and f the 
Communists attack anywhere in the Euro- 
pean or Middle Eastern area, we shall hit 
them with all that we have It is in the 
Pacific, where the danger of war is far more 
imminent, that intentions are so vague 
that neither friend nor foe knows whether 
America can be counted upon to help the 
Chinese Nationalists to retain the offshore 
islands which the Communists have already 
started to attack, following the evacuation 
of the Tachens at our insistence. 

Certainly we cannot know what is our in- 
tention from Mr. Dulles’ statements. In his 
February 16 speech to the Foreign Policy 
Association in New York he said that “the 
United St has no commitment and no 
purpose to defend the coastal positions as 
such.” His subsequent remarks on this and 
other occasions that by “as such”’ he meant 
that we shall defend them only if thelr con- 
quest by the Communists seems to 
an attack on Formosa, served only 
confusion worse confounded. 

Since Peiping is proclaiming night and day 
that it intends to liberate Formo there 
can be no doubt that these islan would be 
steppingstones to their object , just as in 
Nationalist hands they constitute Free 
China’s last best hope of liberatin 1e main- 
land from the Communist But Mr. Dulles’ 
phrase “as such” leaves it open to us to pre- 
tend to ourselves that Communist China will 
cease and desist from aggression if we let her 
take the Quemoys and Matsu in exchange for 
a cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. 

Since everyone must 
rean experience that 
cannot be counted upon to 
treaty obligs much any 
the-scenes deal—the effect of the “as such” 
statement is to leave the way open for a 
graceful retreat if the President continues to 
believe “that there is no alternative to 
peace.” 

It would in fa 
ence between Unit 


NATO 


shape of 


that 
Lila 


our 


ates 


to ‘au 


Ko- 
Moscow 
even its 
behind- 


our 


know after 
Peipin - r 


honor 


] 
i€ss 


ct seem that the on! 
ed States and British pol- 
icy is that London wants us to compel Chiang 
Kai-shek to abandon the Quemoys and 
Matsu without any quid pro quo, whereas 
Washington wants at least a tacit ise-fire 
and an end to Peiping’'s daily proclamation 
of its intention to attack Formosa. 
GUARANTEED NO INTERFERE! 
Since the United States has let it be under- 
stood that the Communists need not fear 
war with us so long as they only nibble at the 
offshore islands; and since we have forbidden 
the Nationalist air force and navy to bomb 
the airfields the Communists are construct- 
ing at Foochow, or to interfere with the ship- 
ping bringing war supplies to Foochow and 
Amoy, we have in effect g eed to the 


Communists that there will be no interfer- 


y differ- 


NCE 


laran 


Ma re] 


ence with their preparations for the : 
assault on the ts which we sh 
gard as preparatory to an attack on F 
and which would mean war with us 
almost as if we had told the enemy 
won’t fight him until he is good and 
and will have a fair chance to win. 

On his return from Asia, on Mar 
Dulles spoke as if he had become c 
that firm opposition to any additi 
munist expansion is essential to bl 
crumb away” of allied authority 
But, as the New York Times also rep 
March 7: ; 

“Nothing in Mr. Dulles’ remar} 
| Mar h 6] or during his tour has 
ainty about what th 
do about the 


lands 


ling 


ne uncert 
tates will, or will not, 
lands.” 

Nobody, except God and maybe I 
isenhower, although even this is d 

ws whether we shall, or shall n 
defend the Quemoy and Matsu 
The American public cert 
1t Know and can only choose bety 
arying opinions of commentator 
sts, and editorial writers. Cong 
ot know, although KNowWLANpD is det 
at we shall and Morse that we 
It would seem that neither Mr. D 
Admiral Radford knows, although t 
definitely, and the former almost c: 
wants us to stop the further tri 
advance of communism in Asia }t 
stand. 

The Chinese Nationalists 
though they understood originally 
administration had pledged itself 
them defend these strategically and 
cally important islands. Their 
Minister, George K. C. Yeh, hav 
on February 10 that the United St 
promised to defend the Quemoys and 
retreated from his premise next di 
leaving the State Department, on 
he returned to Formosa, he was 
by the New York Times as saying 
had not intended to leave the in 
that the United States had given 
tionalist Chinese a specific pledg 
Yeh added that he would not elin 
possibility but said that it is for th 
States to decide. 

The Communists don’t know, an: 
lies the greatest danger of war. F 
should know from past experience 
are started by one miscalculatio1 
shows that both the First and Seco) 
Wars might never have occurred if 
tentions of the Western Powers |! 
realized. ut, as Syngman Rhee 

1arked, “There is an old saying t! 
who will not learn from history wi 
quired to repeat it.” 

Ironically, considering the R 
campaign promises of 1952, it w: 
JAMES P. RIcHARDS, the South 
Democrat who now heads the H 
Affairs Committee, to remark, on 
that the United States is risking 
clash over the Matsu and Quem 
by withholding its intentions 
them. As he wisely stated, the co! 
is likely to be that the Commu) 
start probing out cur intentions * * 
in doing so will open an armed ¢ 
was also Mr. RICHARDS who, on 
stated that when the joint resol 
Formosa was voted the administr 
misled Congress into believing th 
guarantecing the defense of the 
islands. It was also a Democrat 
GeorcE, of Georgia, who pointed out 
plications of Dulles’ report, when | 
on March 8 that: 

“The Communists portray us as wé 
unless the free people get a clear §& 
our strength and of our willingnes 
it, they may conclude that comn 
going to win and that they h 


” 


~ tf 


lands 


SSSdbaost we 


don’t kr 


j up. 





On the same day that Dulles was reporting 
senate Foreign Affairs Committee that 
le of Southeast Asia will be in danger 
the United States of America “makes 
e felt in a positive way,” Mr. Eden 
ng the House of Commons that a 
cease-fire and withdrawal of the 
t Chinese from the offshore islands 
ive the way for consideration of Red 
ntry into the United Nations “at an 
ite stage.” 

1 questioned concerning Eden's state- 
completely at variance with his 
Dulles is reported to have said that 
w nothing about it.” But on Feb- 
11 Drew Middleton had reported to 
y York Times that Herbert Morrison 
iid that day: “The United States in- 
retire from situations imperiling 
h as insistence on occupation of 

ir the Chinese mainland.” 
Mr. Middleton also wrote, no factual 
nation on this had been made public, 
1 London it seemed as if some reassur- 
rmation about the islands “had 
m Washington to London.” This 
accounts for Mr. Eden's affirmative 
the House of Commons on March 8 
tion as to whether British ‘‘friend- 
peration, and consultation with the 
States remained as strong as ever.” 
on the same day that the British 
Secretary praised the United States 
ng “effectively restrained the Chinese 
Nationalists from initiating attacks against 
t nese mainland” and for having per- 
Chiang Kai-shek to evacuate the 


+ 


BRITAIN’S PRIVATE DEAL 


It would therefore seem probable that the 
A rothers were correct when they re- 
ted that Dulles had made it clear to Eden 
Bangkok that if Britain could arrange a 
deal along these lines, we could 
iade the Nationalists to withdraw from 
tshore islands. Stewart Alsop repre- 
d Eden as offering the carrot to the 
Communist donkey while Dulles threatens it 
with a stick. Those who want us to stand 
by our Chinese allies might view them in- 
stead as Dr. JeKyll and Mr. Hyde. 
“Pull devil, pull baker’’—Britain’s inten- 
ire all too plain while ours are veiled 
in the obscurity of double talk and double 
think. Moreover, British views are reinforced 
by the powerful voices of our own appeasers 
id anti-anti-Communists as voiced by the 
w York Times and Washington Post and a 
if American so-called liberal commenta- 
nd columnists who have no conception 
mmunist aims and methods, or of the 
and present danger which menaces the 
United States. 


UNIMPORTANT TERRITORY? 
ist as, before the Second World War and 


their defeat, the French used to say, “Why 
r Danzig?” we now have Walter Lipp- 
in and others of his kind proclaiming 

t would be folly to risk war over “such 

portant territory” as the Quemoys and 
Neither Mr. Lippmann, nor other sophists 
his Kind, realize that wars are neither 

d, much less won or lost, according to an 

tant’s estimate of the value of a par- 

‘ir piece of real estate. Nor is victory 

red to the side which has the most 
fiardware” to throw at the other. “Wars 
are won or lost in the hearts of men.” 

No American who knows and understands 
> is Of his country is likely to ques- 
he truth of this remark, made to me 

Uy in Harrisburg by a Russian who had 

ged to escape the fate of the thousands 
his displaced countrymen in Germany 
WwAonr we handed over to Stalin to be shot, or 
‘ent to slave labor camps after our victory in 
tt t world war. But too many of us to- 
Gay, having inherited the blessings of lib- 

‘y, have no conception of what it means 
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to be without them and no realization that 
the price of freedom 1s readiness to die for it. 

A year ago hardly anyone had heard of 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands. Today 
they have become our Rubicon. The decision 
to cross it or to retreat lies with President 
Eisenhower alone. This at least is clear 
from the wording of the resolution passed by 
Congress on January 28 at the 
request, which authorizes him to 
protect “such related positions 





President's 
secure and 


and territor 





ies of that area now in friendly hands n 
the taking of such other measures as he 
judges to be required or appropriate in assur- 
ing the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores.” 
CAMPAIGN PROMISES VANISHED 

No one knows the mind of President 

Eisenhower; or rather no one knows who will 








make up 
between 


lis mind for him when the choice 
peace or war in the Form 
can no longer be avoided. One thing only 
certain. The Republican campaign promises 
of 1952 have vanished like snow upon the 
desert’s face. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of rolling back the Iron Curtain in 
Europe or Asia, or of liberating anyone any- 
where in the world. Far from abandoning 
the sterile containnrent policy of the Tru- 
man-Acheson era, as promised in the Re- 
publican platform, the administration now 
aims only at peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviet empire based, at best, on the status 
quo, and at worst on further retreats in 
Asia. 

Few today seem even to remember that 
President Eisenhower was elected on a Re- 
publican platform which promised that: 

“It will mark the end of the negative, 
futile, and immoral policy of containment 
which abandons countless human beings to 
a despotism and godless terrorism which in 
turn enables the rulers to forge the captives 
into a weapon for our destruction.” 

For a few months this wise and courageous 
proclamation of Republican policy seemed 
to be more than campaign oratory. Mr. 
Dulles spoke of an “agonizing reappraisal”’ of 
our foreign policy which foreshadowed an 
end to our unconditional aid to those who, 
like the French, could not be counted upon 
to fight even to defend their own liberty, 
much less anyone else's. 


1 Strait 


iS 


CAPTIVE PEOPLES REGAIN HOPE 


The captive peoples of the Soviet empire 
in Europe, together with the Chinese under 
the iron heel of communism, regained hope 
and strengthened the resistance forces, 
thanks to Mr. Dulles’ statements concern- 
ing their liberation. The workers of East 
Germany revolted in the summer of 1953, 
and even the slaves in Russia's concentration 
camps went on strike that same year in large 
numbers. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s forces were temporarily 
unleashed when Eisenhower countermanded 
Truman’s order to the 7th Fleet to pro- 
tect the rear of our enemy in Korea “by 
neutralizing Formosa.” And on  Febru- 
ary 25, 1953, Dulles told Congress that the 
United States ‘‘would never be a party to any 
international deal fixing despotism on peo- 
ples in Europe and Asia.” On that occasion 
he also said that the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain “have no ground to fear that the 
administration would sell them down the 
river for our advantage.” 


For a brief moment the clouds lifted, and 
it seemed as if, at long last, America would 
have the wisdom and courage to win the 
battle for the world without war instead of 
waiting for the Communists to acquire the 
positions of strength they need before they 
can attack us with the certainty of victory. 

Soon the bright prospect faded. First, the 
Republican administration settled the Ko- 
rean war on terms so favorable to the Chi- 
nese Communists that they had been re- 
jected a year earlier by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. Next Indochina was given up 
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because the United States dared neither to 
intervene nor to compel France to take the 
measures necessary to defend the colony out 
of which she had derived great profit, but to 
which she refused either to give self-gover 
ment or to def 









id with adequate forces 


During this same period, in spite ef Mc- 
CarRTHY's efforts to stop Stassen, the security 
barriers against trade with the enemy were 


lowered even 
war were bei 





while American } 
and tort. 


risoners of 
ired in Chi- 








nese Communist prisons 
Under I ish c re and because the 
$ nist 10n nurtures the illusion t t 
C rie can } p= 
pe ul ¢ *Xists °. 
uur allies to export 
news of war to China 
oviet empire 
Kai-shek was b , 
hed” than ever bef . 
1 army was being ra- 
tioned to a 2 days’ supply of ammunition 
f 


for fear it might attempt to liberate North 
Korea. 

In Europe, a 
we gave 


ccording to the same pattern 
our blessing to the Paris agreement 


France only 








which were acceptable to be- 
cause they are designed to insure that the 
West Germans shall neither raise 1 equip 
sufficient forces to insure a viable defense of 
Europe, nor attempt to liberate East Ger- 
many. 

SOVIET RUSSIA—NO. 1 “ALLY” 


According to Walter Lippmann, a “con- 
structive” reading of the Paris agreements 
Offered ‘“‘an excellent basis for negotiations 
with the Soviet Union” because they provide 
“for the limitation of armaments in Western 


Europe.” Without agreeing that his ad- 
jective “constructive’’ is well chosen, one 
can agree with Lippmann’s view that the 


Soviet Union should have been happy to ne- 
gotiate, since, according to Dulles’ 
ment of November 30, the purpose of the 
London-Paris accords was “not merely to cre- 
ate defensive strength * * * but to limit and 
control that strength so that it can never be 
an aggressive force.” 

Since any attempt to liberate the captive 
peoples could no doubt be considered as an 
“ageressive” action, and contrary tothe prin- 
ciples and aims of the United Nations at its 
foundation (when Soviet Russia was our dear 
“ally”), the Paris accords, like the Formosa 
Treaty, constitute in effect an assurance to 
the Communist tyrants that they have noth- 
ing to fear so long as they content them- 
selves with the enjoyment of their ill-gotten 
gains. 

NO AMERICAN REPRISALS FEARED 


state- 


No one who understands the terribly ef- 
fective measures used to suppress rebellion 
by the Communists can believe that any peo= 
ple can liberate itself without help from the 
outside. Thus Dulles’ that “lib- 
eration normally comes from within,” must 
have reassured Moscow and Peiping that 
they can continue to repress, or exterminate, 
the resistance their farflung em- 
pire without fear of Amevyican reprisals. 
Once again, as during World War II, we are 
saving the Soviet government from the con- 
sequences of its crimes and fi 

Today, as yesterday, we fail to understand 
either the weakness or the strength of the 
Communists or their unchanging aims. In- 
stead of pressing our advantage during the 
struggle for power which followed Stalin's 
death, President Eisenhower, on March 19, 


statement 


forces in 


lies 





1953, made what the New York Times de- 
scribed as the “most conciliatory White 
House statement on United States-Soviet 


relations since the start of the Korean war.” 

This was the occasion on which he ob- 
served that the Soviet leaders would never 
be met less than halfway, and also said 
that he would not do anything so provoca- 
tive as starting a move in the United Nations 
to brand the Soviet Union as an aggressor 
in Korea. 
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More than a year later, on June 30, 1954, 
the President told a press conference that 
he “‘would not be a party to any treaty which 
makes anybody slaves.” Optimists could 
take comfort from this statement. The pes- 
simists noted that on the same occasion 
Eisenhower had again stated that the hope 
of the world lay in peaceful coexistence with 
the Communists, which is surely incompati- 
ble with nonrecognition of their right to hold 
and exploit millions of slaves. 

MASSIVE RETALIATION—OR APPEASEMENT? 


During his second year of office, President 
Eisenhower was proclaiming that there is “no 
alternative to peace.” Thus the tyrants were 
assured that the big stick we carry is not 
intended for use. Instead of massive retalia- 
tion against Communist aggression and 

rimes against humanity and international 
law, we seemed to be embarking on a policy 
of massive appeasement based on the vain 
hope that, sooner or later, the Communist 
leopards will change their spots if we treat 
them nicely and give them plenty to eat. As 
usual, the Russian people were identified 
with their masters, and instead of being en- 
couraged to resist were disheartened by our 
conciliatory attitude toward those who op- 
press them. 

“Coexistence” or a modus vivendi, or what- 
ever other expression is preferred as a sub- 
stitute for the unpleasant word “appease- 
ment,’’ became the order of the day. By the 
fall of 1954 Republican and Democratic anti- 
and pro-Eisenhower editors, columnists, and 
commentators were agreed that the objective 
of administration policy is simply peace in 
our time. 

Drew Pearson wrote on November 29, 1954: 

“The decision is: Whether to accept the 
Olive branches dangled from the Kremlin for 
coexistence with Russia—olive branches that 
are urged upon Ike by Churchill and Mendes- 
France; or to accept the advice of his Penta- 
gon advisers and force a flat showdown with 
communism in the Far East—a showdown 
could lead to a preventive war. 

“So far, President Eisenhower has taken a 
definite course toward coexistence and 
against his military advisers. More than on 
any other matter of late, he is inclined to play 
this policy with a Ilcne hand. He personally 
overruled the Joint Chiefs of Staff when they 
proposed that the United States stand and 
fight at Quemoy, the small Nationalist Chi- 
nese island Just off the Communist Chinese 
mainland.” 

David Lawrence's U. S. News & World Re- 
port, which, unlike Mr. Pearson, can be re- 
lied upon to tell all the truth which it is 
possible to know, was of the same opinion. 
On December 3, 1953, it said: 

“Peace search, basis for a deal, to be 
pushed by Eisenhower despite almost any 
Communist provocation, is basic United 
States policy now.” 

Doris Fleeson, who likes Ike but prefers 
Truman, wrote on November 29 that the 
President's “noble aim” is “to avoid a mili- 
tary showdown * * * he believes that the 
free world will win in the end by wise action 
and the erosion of time.” 

And on February 11 U. S. News & World 
Report stated, all too truly, that “the Com- 
munists know from experience that the 
United States will pay a good price for a 
period of peace and quiet. Just now they're 
out to cash in again.” 


DULLES SAYS “WHEN” 


John Foster Dulles, whose appointment as 
Secretary of State had seemed to herald the 
inauguration of a policy cognizant of the 
aims and methods of the Communist power, 
said on November 29, 1954: 

“Of course we look anxiously for signs of 
real change in the attitude of international 
Communists. We hope that the day will 
come when they will renounce the effort to 
rule the world by methods of force, intimi- 
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dation, and fraud. When that day dawns 
we shall greet it eagerly.” 

If our Secretary of State had said “if” 
there would be no reason for alarm. But 
he said “when” as if we had only to wait 
patiently and with restraint for the Com- 
munists to cease from troubling. Thus 
American policy would now seem to be based 
on the erroneous supposition that the free 
world can win by sitting back and hoping 
that God will help those who fail to help 
themselves; or, on the even more dangerous 
supposition that the enslaved peoples of the 
Communist empire in Europe and Asia can 
liberate themselves without our help. 

The record speaks louder than words. 

By 1954 the United States was refusing 
either a security pact, or the continuance 
of arms aid and economic assistance to 
Chiang Kai-shek unless he promised never 
to use such aid for offensive purposes. And 
on March 2, 1955, President Eisenhower, at 
his press conference, was understood to have 
said that any attempt to liberate one’s coun- 
try or one’s countrymen would be con- 
sidered as aggression by the United States. 
In answer to a question concerning General- 
issimo Chiang’s statement to Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH that he expected United 
States moral and logistic support for an in- 
vasion of the Chinese mainland, Eisenhower 
replied: 

“The United States is not going to be a 
party to an aggressive war.” 

Of course, like so many other administra- 
tive statements this one can be variously 
interpreted. But the White House issued 
no denial when the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, together with most other 
newspapers, commentators and columnists 
took his reply to mean that the United States 
would not help the Nationalists to liberate 
their homeland. 

In the inelegant language of Doris Fleeson, 
Eisenhower had “slapped” Chiang. It was 


hard to disagree with her that, in effect, the 


President had “recognized the sovereignty 


of Red China.” 
TREATY FOR DEFENSE ONLY 


There had in fact been little doubt for 
some months past of our intention to accept, 
if not as yet to “recognize,” the Chinese 
Communist conquest of China. This was 
made clear by the terms of the Formosa 
Treaty and by the President's January 24 
message to Congress in which he stressed the 
fact that: “It is a treaty of purely defensive 
character.” The terms of the treaty make 
this fact all too clear. It not only forbids 
“offensive military operations by either party 
from the territories held by the Republic of 
China” without mutual consent, but also 
forbids the Chinese Nationalists to “remove” 
from Formosa without our consent any of 
the arms we have supplied. 

Mr. Dulles’ various statements have served 
to make it yet more clear that “liberation” 
is no longer the objective of our policy. As 
on November 29, 1954, he said in a speech 
in Chicago that we should not “allow our- 
selves to be provoked into action which 
would be a violation of our international 
obligations”; and that “we have agreed by 
the U. N. Charter to try to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a@ manner that peace is not endangered.” 

All this would be very fine if our enemies 
thought likewise. Since they do not, it is 
folly to imagine that the evidence we con- 
tinually give of our peaceful intentions will 
not embolden them to attack our friends or 
to continue blackmailing us. What the 
world is waiting for is proof that we can be 
counted upon to stand by those who stand 
by us and that there is a chance that ours 
will be the winning side. 

Mr. Dulles evidently realizes this for, in 
his February 17 speech, he said: “A great 
danger in Asia is the fear of many non- 
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Communists that the United States 
real intention of standing firmly tx 
them. Already that fear has mounted : 
danger point.” 

DISASTROUS POLICY CONTINUED 


Unfortunately Mr. Dulles has to r 
with others who also have the possi! 
influencing the President and are givi: 
contrary advice. 

Truman was the inheritor of Rooseve): 
disastrous foreign policy and can at |¢ 
praised for having finally started to 
measures to stem the triumphant ad 
the Communist power. But Eisenhov 
the occasions when he lends an ear t 
called liberals who have maintained 
footing in the White House, seems t 
ing to out-Roosevelt Roosevelt in hi 
for coexistence, if not collaboration, w 
vastly extended Communist empire in } 
and Asia. 

Instead of taking advantage of the : 
crisis in Russia and the unrest in th: 
lite countries to compel the Kremlin 1 
concessions to the free world, we 
claiming our readiness to give the C 
nists the breathing space they requir¢ 
cuperate and prepare for a future att 
us when they feel strong enough to def: 

Truman, whose favorite game is poke: 
perhaps better qualified to know wv 
opponent is bluffing than _ Elise: 
who spends his leisure hours on 
course. True that Truman, after tak 
risk of resisting the Communists i: 
was afraid to stake enough W wi 
Eisenhower seems not even to realize 
player who says he will never risk } 
chips, however good his hand, must 
the end. 

COMMUNISTS WIN JACKPOTS 


Our Communist opponents win the 
every time, even if all they have in the a 
is a pair of deuces, simply because w: 
afraid of risking anything, ever, anywhere 
the world. Imagining that we are s 
that we can afford both to continue 
ourselves and also to stake other play: 
lacking in boldness ever to win a pot 
the Communists take all, again an< 
and again. 

Today we are no longer seeking ¢\ 
contain the Communist power. In 
watch them nibble away in Asia, s¢ 
our President’s frequent pronou: 
that we fear war too greatly ever t 
strength to stop their depredatio1 
Mao-Tse-tung displays United Stat 
captured in the Korean war to the pe 
Asia as evidence that the United St 
paper tiger which cannot even prot 
own nationals, much less anyone ¢ 
have been busy extracting promis¢ 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-she} 
they will never attempt to libera 
countrymen. 

While proclaiming our policy as 
“partnership” and citing the wish¢ 
“allies” as the reason why we cannot } 
sue a bold policy in line with Ame: 
interests, we do not hesitate to ex¢ 
sure on the Koreans and Chinese t 
them from fighting to free their 
men from Communist slavery. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE? 


In. a word, both in Europe and 
are now giving arms and promising 
not to those who wish to fight for t 
ation of others, but only to those w! 
ise that they will never resort to a 
cept in self-defense. We give “fav 
tion” treatment to the neutralists 
peasers instead of to those who tw 
distinct from yesterday, wish to f 
totalitarian tyrants. And the ver) 
people who cried shame on Neville © 
erlain after Munich now proclaim “pf 
our time” at any price as a “noble 








k realize that our obsession with secu- 
~ must eventually place us in & position 
h the United States would have no 

but to fight in the most adverse cir- 

es, without allies, or to submit to 

inist conquest from within and with- 

For lost allies are not merely lost. 

» or later those who looked to us in 
help them liberate themselves from 

t oppression, together with those 

i the courage to resist Communist 


n but whom we abandoned to their 
r the sake of peace in our time, must 
en to join our enemies. If there is 
er in the West to which those who 
ith to slavery can repair, even the 
Lust eventually give up hope and 


ir lives by joining the ranks of 


e words of Senator KNOWLAND: 
istence and atomic stalemate will 
n ultimate Communist victory * * * 
ace up to the fact that the Com- 
concept of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
it the United States or other free 
f the world will be allowed to exist 
ntil communism is able to subvert 
m within or destroy them by ag- 
from without. * * * Since stale- 
would put the Soviet Union itself ‘off 
the intended victim of the aggres- 
d only look forward to a localized 
iin their own frontiers with the 
yn of life and property that would 
Since the hope of restraining this 
type of Soviet aggression by placing 
iy of the octopus in danger, these 
individually, one by one, might pre- 
ept Soviet terms rather than even 

call the West for aid. 
POLICY OR INSANITY? 

“Before our eyes the people of the United 


St would see nation after nation nibbled 
away and when the realization finally 
lawned that this policy would inevitably re- 
sult in our country becoming a continental 


Dien B 
world 


en Phu in a Communist totalitarian 
the chances of our winning such a 
tle would be so lessened and the Soviet 


world so extended that they then would be 
repared for an all-out challenge to us 


u rein 


we would be allowed the choice to 
surrender or die.” 

The courageous speech made by the Call- 
rnia Senator on November 15, from which 
I ve quoted, interrupted the debate on 
whether or not to censure McCartruy for 
I ig been rude to general Zwicker and 

rnot having been sufficiently communica- 
tive concerning his finances to the Gillette 

mmittee. This debate can be compared 
only to Nero’s notorious musical performance 
while Rome burned. Today it is not a city, 
I the whole free world which faces de- 
struction, The McCartHuy business served 
a distraction or as a smokescreen 
ehind which those who are leading us down 
i, proverbially paved with good inten- 
can continue to work for “peace in 
our time.” 

A the Greeks said: “Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first make mad.” Could 
anything be more insane than our present 
I f giving arms aid and financial assist- 
nly to those who promise not to fight? 
1 anything be more foolish than listen- 

the siren voices of the protagonists of 
Coexistence, which, to quote Senator KNow- 
LAND again, means that “the United States 
or other free nations of the world will be 

wed to exist only until communism is 
eo to subvert them from within or destroy 
‘hem by aggression from without.” 
; It would be as foolish as futile simply 

: blame the administration, or either the 
Republican or Democratic Party, for our 
lution. There is an old saying that a 
P opie gets the government it deserves. To- 
“ay we should perhaps rather say that in a 


Cemocr 


racy the people get the kind of press 
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and radio and TV reporting which they want. 
The fourth estate is now more powerful than 
either Congress or the President. What 
passes for public opinion ifs that of our fa- 
vored commentators and columnists or the 
editorial writers of such newspapers as the 
New York Times and Washington Post. And 
since the people favor those who tell them 
pleasant things, it is not to be wondered at 
that our newspapers, radio, and TV, and the 
advertisers who support them, enable only 
those who obscure realities, or delude us by 
false hopes, to form public opinion, 

In a word, we have only ourselves to blame 
if the elected Representatives of the Ameri- 
can people are more interested in 
reelected by being all things to all men than 
in saving the Nation. Those of us who credit 
the President and his advisers with being no 
worse than ourselves may them instead 
as simply unable to make up their minds. 
Like Hamlet, they cannot decide whether to 
“take arms against a sea of troubles and by 
opposing end them” or to continue suffering 
“the slings and arrows” flung at us, not by 
“outrageous fortune,” but by the Franken- 
stein monster which we created at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, and which we are now 
too fearful to challenge lest in destroying it 
we make a desert of the world. 

President Eisenhower may think that he 
can steer the ship of state along a nicely 
calculated course between the Scylla of 
atomic war and the Charybdis of submission 
to Moscow. But he is the captain of a mixed 
crew with opposing ideas as to the right 
course to follow. Thus, helmsmen who dread 
Scylla must alternate with those who veer 
away sharply from Charybdis, while the 
strong and varying winds of public opinion, 
buffeting the ship from all sides, increase the 
danger. Nor can we rest assured’ that if we 
escape shipwreck we shall not be lured to 
destruction, since, unlike Ulysses, Eisenhower 
has failed either to tie himself to the mast 
or to plug the ears of his crew so that they 


getting 


see 


shall not hear the songs the sirens sing 
promising ease and security through ap- 
peasement. 


The vacillations, prevarications, ambigul- 
ties, and sudden changes in the direction of 
our foreign policy are nonetheless dangerous 
because they are understandable. If govern- 
ment by consent of the governed is taken to 
mean government by Gallup poll or govern- 
ment by the lowest common multiple of the 
intelligence of the citizens, we shall be un- 
able to avoid the fate of the city states of 
ancient Greece where democracy degenerated 
into demagoguery and led to the conquest of 
power by native tyrants or to the enslave- 
ment of the people by foreign conquest. 

Freedom cannot survive in this or other 
dangerous ages unless the leaders of the na- 
tion are men of character and courage who 
believe in the principles they profess and 
stand by them even at the risk of unpopu- 
larity or of losing office. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 


The representative form of government, 
which we now like to call democracy requires 
that the actions of political leaders corres- 
pond, at least remotely, to their opinions, 
It must certainly perish if the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people cease to mean what 
they say and say what they mean. The nadir 
of democracy is reached when double think 
and doubletalk nrake a mockery of the peo- 
ple’s right to know and judge and decide. 
If both, or all, political parties try to be all 
things to all men, the electorate has no 
choice even at election time. In the name of 
democracy the people then find themselves 
with little more control over their destiny 
than the subjects of a totalitarian state, 
since they have no means of knowing what 
will be the actual policy of the party for 
which they vote. 

The endeavor to be all things to all men 1s 
dangerous enough in domestic politics. In 
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the sphere of foreign policy it must be disas- 
trous. For here the President is confronted, 
not only with the problem of keeping his 
mixed team together by doubletalk—or by 
acting like the legendary horseman who ful- 
filled his assignment by riding off rapid! 


in all directions—he also has to reconcile 
the irreconcilable desires and aims of a 
multitude of so-called allies. Since it ts 


ly impossible to pursue a poll 


ble to both those who 


opviou 





cepta want peace at 
any price and to those who wish to resist 
tyranny—nruch less those who yearn to liber- 


tha 





ate the enslaved peoples of Soviet 
n Et and Asia—America's 


i 
please everybody results in 
‘ : 








rope endeavor to 
yur losing friends 
‘ing nobody By en- 


of both worlds we 


ym all sides al influen 


“ISLAND-HOPPING 

In this c 
dated March 
American foreign 


est George 


RETREAT™ 
nnection a dispatch fr 
7, from one of ) 
correspondents is of inter- 


Weller 


whom I knew well in 
China in 1946, when he was one of the few 
Americans who had no illusions conce ng 
the nature and aims of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, reported as follows in the Chicago 
Daily News: 


“America's “island-hopping retreat” in the 
Formosa Strait is beginning to pz: 
‘ Euro] public opinion 
of those intended by Washington. Instead 
of winning sympathy for moderation, it is 
causing Communists and fellow travelers to 
scent the blood of further conquests. It 
causes Anrerica’s allies to ask ‘who next?'” 

The same view of the effect which Ir 
abandonment of the Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands would have in Europe was expressed 
by Richard Hottelet of CBS who reported on 
a TV program that the people of Berlin were 
saying that, if the United States failed to 
defend these Pacific outposts, they would 
fear that they too would be abandoned, since 
Berlin is also an island in a Communist sea, 


Mdiuce re- 
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Such voices as these telling us the true 
or informed, reaction of the peoples 
Europe to our policies are rare. For the 
most part American correspondents, column- 
ists, and commentators, are wont to reflect 
only the image of their own desires or what 
they think is official American policy in their 
reporting of foreign opinion. Most of them 
do not even speak the language of the c 
try to which they are accredited and there- 
fore depend either on their prejudices or on 
United States Embassy handouts for their 
opinion of what opinion is. 


ee 


une 


Reason and logic tell us that we cannot re- 
tain the confidence of the forces in Europe 
and Asia, which are prepared to fight and die 


the same time placate 


those who 


for freedom, and at 
the neutralists and appeasers or » 
like the British, will fight only when their 
immediate interests or their own survival are 
at stake. 

We cannot liberate the peoples under com- 
munism’s iron heel, nor even protect what is 
left of the free world, without risking war. 
We cannot proclaim that there is no alterna- 
tive to peace, and also expect that our pow- 
er, great as it is, will be of any use in stem- 
ming Communist aggression We cannot 
ensure peace in our time without agreeing 
to the perpetual enslavement of the millions 
of people delivered over to Communist rule 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam; and also 
without serving notice on the world that 
those who are threatened by the Commu- 
nists had better submit because they can ex- 
pect no help from America. Nor can we 
please the neutralists by minor concessions 
to the Communists because they will not be 
satisfied until we have retreated past the 
point of no return. 

Quoting George Weller again: 

“Indications are that the policy of retreat, 
politically speaking, has no further dividends 
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to offer the United States in the European 
camp.” 

Nor can it offer any dividends in Asia 
where our vain attempt to placate neutral- 
ists such as Nehru jis disheartening or alien- 
ating those who can be counted upon to fight 
with us in the cause of liberty or for their 
own legitimate national interests. The mo- 
rale of the Chinese Nationalist Army must 
be destroyed if we compel them to abandon 
all hope of liberating their countrymen on 
the mainland and rejoining their families 
there. It is as unrealistic as it is cruel to 
convert them into American mercenaries 
dedicated only to the defense of our security 
or the promotion of our interests. Yet this 
is in effect what we are now trying to do by 
making our support dependent on their re- 
nunciation of their own national and per- 

nal cause. The end result is likely to be 
the one calculated on by the Communists, 
namely, that they will be able to take For- 
mosa from within through the disaffection 
or desertion of the Nationalist soldiers. 


CONCILIATE INDIA OR LOSE JAPAN? 


Nor is it likely that we shall be able to 
keep Japan tn our camp if our main aim is 
to conciliate India, since Japan requires evi- 
dence of our determination not to give way 
to Communist aggression in Southeast Asia 
where her principal markets are today, while 
Nehru wants us to retreat and appease, ap- 
pease and retreat. 

Similarly in Europe we cannot expect to 
acquire the Germans as willing allies while 
also pleasing France, since the latter wants 
an assurance that NATO will never use its 
strength to roll back the Iron Curtain, while 
the Germans, if they are to enlist with any 
enthusiasm in the European defense forces, 
need hope that their enslaved countrymen 
in the East Zone will one day be liberated. 

It is all too easy for the United States to 
use the threat of withdrawal of material and 
moral support from Chiang’s and Rhee’s 
forces in order to prevent them from taking 
offensive or aggressive action against the 
Communists. No great effort is required to 
damp down the fires of liberty for the sake 
of peace in our time. But it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to fan the spark 
of liberty to life, if and when we decide that 
our own security requires that we cease to 
act as firewardens for the Communists. 

The American people, misled by press, 
radio, and television concerning the real 
issues, have been lulled into a false sense of 
security. Except for a few lone voices such 
as those of General MacArthur and Senator 
KNOWLAND, no attempt has been made to 
awaken them to realization of our peril. 
Most of our newspaper editorial writers and 
columnists, together with our radio com- 
mentators, use our predicament to scare us 
into a policy of appeasement. 

Last year during the Berlin Conference, 
Frau Reuter, widow of the late great mayor 
of that courageous city, reminded me of 
what her husband had said to me when I 
visited them during the blockade: “The 
strength of the Soviet lies in the irresolu- 
tion of the Western democracies.” Echoing 
him nearly 7 years later, Syngman Rhee 
stated in a speech he gave in Seoul on March 
1, 1955: 

“The greatest enemy of the free world is 
not the armed masses of Communist so0l- 
diers * * * but its own fearfulness and self- 
doubt.” 

These two brave voices, echoing each other, 
came from what Mr. Dulles has called the 
outposts of freedom. It is not from the 
front line of the battlefield but in the rear— 
where the Communist menace is not under- 
stood and where too many people hope to 
save themselves by sacrificing others—that 
the demand is raised for peace at any price. 

Franklin Roosevelt said that we have noth- 
ing to fear but fear itself. Strangely enough 
his greatest admirers are those who now 
counsel us to be governed by our fears. 
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Generally speaking, those who urged the 
United States to intervene in Europe to pre- 
vent the victory of the Nazi totalitarian 
tyranny are now lined up on the other 
side and are advocating peace at any price 
and telling us that we can do business with 
the Communists. 

Meanwhile, the former isolationists, or 
noninterventionists, are divided. Some few 
believe that the United States can still retire 
behind her own defenses and abandon the 
rest of the world to cope alone with the Com- 
munist menace which America herself did 
60 much to create by the crimes and follies 
of Roosevelt and his advisers. But the great 
majority of those who opposed Roosevelt's 
foreign policy realize that America cannot 
now go it alone while also opposed to our 
following the advice of those of our allies 
who wish us either to submit to Moscow 
or to defend only their own particular 
interests. 





The Plight of Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Daniel James, 
is deserving of our attention. It ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 10, 1955: 

THE PLIGHT OF GUATEMALA 
(By Daniel James) 


United States policy in Guatemala is fail- 
ing. That is the sad conclusion this re- 
porter has reluctantly reached after a 4-week, 
on-the-spot survey. 

The consequences, ff we fail in Guate- 
mala, will be disastrous. Our prestige in 
Latin America will practically vanish. Our 
programs in Asia will be compromised, 
Communists everywhere will have a field day 
as we argue over who “lost” Guatemala. 

When Guatemala’s Reds were overthrown 
last June, United States leaders from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on down swore to make the 
Central American Republic an anti-Commu- 
nist showcase, They were solidly backed by 
both political parties and the public. Rarely 
has there been such unanimity as on the 
need for all-out aid to Red-ravaged Guate- 
mala. 

Now, 8 months later, how much aid have 
we given? 

On paper, $6,425,000. In fact, less than 
half that amount. Money is being doled 
out for certain projects only as, if, and when 
they start. 

Of the total aid authorized, $4,425,000 will 
eventually go into roads—if Guatemala can 
match it with $1.5 million of her own. An- 
other $500,000 will go to finish a hospital— 
if Guatemala can match it with $500,000. 
Health, agricultural, and other projects like- 
wise depend on Guatemala's ability to match 
funds. 

So far, then, our aid largely consists of 
putting up dollar for dollar in a situation 
where the matching party sorely lacks 
dollars. 

But even if we donated the entire $6.5 
million outright, that would be about as 
helpful as feeding aspirin to & man with 
appendicitis. 

That sum, Guatemalans point out, repre- 
sents exactly what their Government paid 
its employees in back wages last December. 

It about equals what the Government ex- 
pects to lose in coffee taxes this year. 

It is less than one-third of what the Reds 
are known to have stolen. 
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“A fraud” is how one Guatema) 
terly described our aid tome. He was, 
by others. Already our policy of “too | 
is breeding disillusionment in us. 

Washington is relying upon United s 
private capital to give Guatemala w! 
needs. This is sound general theor 
trouble is, it does not apply to Guat: 
immediate problems. 

United States businessmen are sy 
into Guatemala seeking investment 
tunities. Some are already buildin; 
exploring for oil, selling machinery, mak 
lumber. 

The Electric Company of Guate: 
United States subsidiary, is putting $ 
lion into new hydroelectric facilitie 
crease the capital city’s power < 
Pan-American World Airways is al 
join with local money to erect a bi 
United Fruit reportedly awaits dis; 
of a United States antitrust suit b¢ 
vesting $25 million. 

President Carlos Castillo Armas «; 
great credit for the improving busi 
ture. His personal popularity, gener 
cies, and practical measures—such a: 
gressive petroleum code—have com! 
assure United States business a war 
come and fair treatment in Guaten 

Backing up Castillo Armas is the moc 
talented and dedicated team of Unit: 
officials this reporter has ever see: 
United States Embassy, Information Ag: 
and Foreign Operations Administration per. 
sonnel deserve medals for their hand of 
a delicate task. 

Owing to all these factors, Guate {g 
acquiring a new look. Guatemala City 
streets, once deserted, are filled with by 
and happy people. Stores are bri g 
with new merchandise. Hotels are full. New 
buildings are going up. 

But overshadowing this bright pictur: 
the dark legacy communism left behind. A 
looted treasury, a corn shortage, a | 
problem, and a falling coffee market f 
which the Reds cannot be blamed) ai! spell 
a major crisis. Neither the Guat: 1 
Government nor United States inves are 
equipped to tackle it. 

An economic crisis in Guatemala just nos 
would, as a matter of fact, slow a the 
fiow of investment. It would destroy « 
fidence in Castillo Armas, and perha; u 
his downfall. It would wreck United States 
plans for Guatemala and United States ; 
icy nearly everywhere in Latin Ameri We 
must awaken to these dangers at once a! 
realize that only swift and unstinting United 
States aid can ward them off. 


The primary immediate job is to help Ci 
stillo Armas acquire sufficient funds t ry 
on the task of governing. Second. ( 
mala may need emergency food ai 
supplies. Third, we must expand a 
erate our technical assistance—and wit! 
requiring Guatemala to match f 
Fourth, coffee prices must be adjust« 


} 


Further, we should announce a 10! 
program. Guatemala needs about $ 
lion to build a decent road network 
the keys to an expanding econon She 
needs perhaps another $50 million i 
basic projects as modernizing her 
ture. 

For about $20 million yearly spent 
next 5 years, Castillo Armas’ chance 
finishing his term in 1960 would 
measurably enhanced and Guatemala’s * 
bility and prosperity practically unc 
written. 

Vice President Nrxon, just back from te 
Caribbean, and keenly aware of Guatemaié’ 
problems in particular, might well sugge! 
that President Eisenhower ask Con: ‘ 
enact a $100 million, 5-year program * 
Guatemala, Only such a program will det 
onstrate that we are really trying to m* 
the world’s first anti-Communist r« 

a@ success. 
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The Family Farm—Keystone of 
Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
p, I include the following article 
n the April 1955 issue of the Country 
man, the magazine for better 


FAMILY FARM—KEYSTONE OF 
AGRICULTURE 
t J. Ebers, overseer of the Nebraska 
State Grange) 
in the family- 
We hear 


> of us who believe 
m must be on our guard. 

y about efficiency in farming. But 

associated with very large 
re land and extensive operations, 
herds, big cattle-feeding and hog- 
establishments, the same with 

+r kind of farm enterprise. 

the true measure of farm efficiency? 

it point in the right direction for 

1 farming? 

ve this type of thinking is wrong 

t we should look where we are going. 

nily-sized farm can be just as effi- 

i is more stable than the big, hired- 

rming operation. It also offers much 

other values that are important to 
ve seen a rise of 40 percent in total 

n and 91 percent in per-man-hour 

yn the farms of the country in the 

years. This has chiefly been ac- 
i for by family-sized farms, for they 
ip the major part of American agri- 

What better proof of efficiency do 

i? The fact is that the man on a good 

ized farm today is likely to be a 

nt manager, alert to any new ideas, 
ind practices that will increase his 

: efficiency and his labor output. As 
capacity increases so will the size of 
ming unit. 

; more incentive for doing his best 
the workers on a big farm operation. 
the long pull @ man will do a more 

h job when it means money and 

ion for himself and providing well for 
nily than he will do for someone else. 
re are other factors, important to 

utside of farming, to be considered 
On a 2,000-head, cattle-feeding estab- 
nt a few hired men with the latest 
ment can take care of the cattle. But 
ly-sized farms could make a large part 
good living feeding out the same 
er, Or a few hired men can care for 


ming 


) dairy cows with the heip of up-to-date 


nent. But 15 family-sized farms can 
. large part of a good living from the 
imber of cows. 
vy let us ask ourselves these questions: 
u are a local businessman, which com- 
ty would you prefer—one with 10 cattle- 
€ding establishments and 30 hired men or 
h 250 family-sized farms? Or if you 
looking for the best in country life would 
rather live in a community with 10 large 








Gairy herds and 40 hired men or in 1 with 


chools 


0 family-sized farms? 


We have enough examples now where 
churches, neighborhood interests, 


‘nd local trade resources have been “trac- 


} 
dD 


e 


'g farming operators take over. 


red off” to know what happens when the 
It is in 
iunities composed of family-sized farms 

U will find the better schools, stronger 


mir 
MY 





churches, interest in rural-lmprovement ac- 
tivities, and more prosperous local business 
centers. 

The number of large-scale farming enter- 
prises has grown since World War II. But 
the same thing happened after World War I 
with many resulting failures. A family-sized 
farm With some diversification can weather 
hard years better than the large specialized 


unit that must buy and hire most of its feed 
and labor needs. The roots of the family- 
sized farm go deeper. It is both a farm busi- 
hess and a home. 

In all history there has been no stable, 
permanent agriculture where this relation- 
ship did not exist. Therein li the failure 
of the Marxian theory of an riculture based 
on large, collective units as it is being tried 


in the Communist count 
American agriculture has 


ferent principle. It is one where individual 
tarmers, through their own work and the use 
of good farming practice hat been able ) 
acquire land of their own, « tugh land to 
make an efficient farming unit and to pro- 
vide a good standard of living. It is a type 


of farming where almost all of the 
forage for the livestock is grown on the farm, 
where in time new machinery displaces old 
and new conveniences make life comfortable 
On such farms you find an 
beauty in the surroundings and there is seme 
time for recreation and community 


grain and 


appreciation for 





service, 
All this and more are : 
combined efforts of the 
little, if any, outside labor. As the author of 
Farming and Democracy has observed, the 
family-sized farm “Offers scope * * * 
velop the initiative and resourcefulness, the 
sense of responsibility and self-respect that 
have always and everywhere been considered 
among the greatest assets of democracy.” 


ecured through the 
Whole family and 


to ae- 


These facts show that the family-operated 
farm is both the basis for an efficient and 
healthy agriculture and a source of irreplace- 
able national values. They should leave no 
question as to what the public interest calls 
for. Our thinking and our research efforts 
should be directed more toward strengthen- 
ing the kind of farming that has proved good 
for America. 





Improve Patent Laws and Procedure 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I introduced H. R. 4267, a 
measure calling for the establishment of 
a nonpartisan commission to study our 
patent laws and procedures with the end 
in view of coming up with specific rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
both. 


Patents are a technical subject, and 
although there are amongst us many 
men who are competent to deal with 
the subject, its time-consuming nature 
makes that a practical impossibility. 

There are millions of inventors in this 
country and probably each one of them 
has some complaint or another about 
present patent system. Some of these 
complaints may not be justified, others 
may be. That is why there is a need 
for such a commission as I have pro- 
posed. It would have both the com- 


EMARKS 
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petence and the time to make a thor- 
ough study, 

Needless to say, our patent svstem 
should be the most ideal that we can 


devise. The greatness of 
as respects to our 


our country 


industrial develop- 


ment has been founded on the inven- 
tiveness of our people. We must main- 
tain the incentive for invention in this 
country that only a properiy worki: 
patent system can sustain 
The following article appeari: in 
Spotlight and written by r. J. Rand 
poll up the problem 
A \'s Mo PROFITABLE I . 
THI PATENT oO Is I G ( o 
I ) 
(By H. J. I 1) 
TI b I € i é t é ) 
of the United € 
! ever a i i 1 t } i 
ew developme ‘ i 
( Jef i i 
Now America I ) I 
invest ent 1 be y ve ed rhe |} - 
é O e, whic is the et i in 
1 ind new devel Y i k i - 
il y t 1Y th i ck 1 A ew I = 
l iolia could ¢ t } 
dramatically, speed up the i ur a | 
and give enormous impetu to the pel ) 
creativitv of the American inventor 
The Patent Office in Washin mm f 
curately described a the ne¢ e 
American free enterprise Withou t 
prote i 1 it give to the fruit m cre 
ideas and costly and prolonged res¢ 
invention would languish Progre is Wwe 
have known it would slow down to a 
crawl. We Americans are reputed to be 
resourceful and inventive Exercise 
these qualities has been and still is dis- 
couraged by the neglect of Cong: ind 
of recent administrations to provide as they 
should for needs of the Patent Offic ae 


nerve center of American free 
has been partially paralyzed 
Because of insufficient appr riation the 
Patent Office i 
insufficient staf 
plications awal 
year until now it is over 210,000, at lea 
twice what it should be. In many in 
an inventor must walt nearly a ye 


enterprise 


underm ied Be iu 
f, the backlog of patent 
t 


ing action ha rown  € 





he has filed his application before he re ive 
an action from the Patent Office and well 
over a year for action n hi ( 

The average time betwe i 
a patent and final issue of the patent 1 
vears and 7 month The delay will 1 
get less but will lengthe if the legisla 
and the administration do not correct t 
situation. 

The present waiting time is much grea 
than it should be With a fully manned 
staff at work, less than 6 months should 
elapse before an inventor, after he hs filed 
his application or replied to an Office ac- 
tion, hears from the Patent Office Consider 
what a 3'4-year delay mean Inventors are 
handicapped in marketing an invention and 
a manufacturer in buying it because of the 
long Patent Office delay, even though some 
take a gamble, without waiting for final 
action The inventor suffers as do all Amert- 
can citizens who benefit by the new and 


improved and lower cost products that In- 
vention constantly brings Add to this 
long waiting period of uncertainty a year 
and a half before the device may be 
factured and put on sale, That mean ‘ 
lapse of 5 years. 

And what may happen 
5 years? I know of inventors who were 
advised by conscientious patent attorneys 
not to apply for patents because their de- 
vices might be obsolete before they reached 


the market. t > 


manu- 


during those 


Here let me pay tribute to t 
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patent attorney profession. Long delays be- 
tween filing and disposal of a patent appli- 
cation obviously mean higher fees. Yet, 
almost to a man, patent attorneys want to 
see greater speed in the Patent Office. 

One great danger arising from long delay 
is the opportunity for copying and infringe- 
ment of ideas contained in a patent appli- 
cation. “he labels, “Patent applied for” and 
“Patent pending,” are little protection for 
the average inventor, maker, or distributor 
of a new product. But corporations with 
huge research organizations, backed by pla- 
toons of patent experts, and covered by a 
blanket of patent applications covering every 
conceivable phase of a new device may, with 
reasonable safety, go into production even 
though patents are pending. 

It is true that patent owners can stop 
infringement only after a patent has been 
granted, but it is also understandable why 
copiers think more than twice before they 
would appropriate ideas developed by some 
industrial giant ‘ 

Copiers and patent pirates are constantly 
on the watch for patents pending or applied 
for. Well aware of the limited protection 
which such labels give, they can appropriate 
an inventor’s ideas for their own use. Coun- 
ters of every hardware and specialty store 
across the country are loaded with ingenious 
kitchen and other household gadgets. 
Around these articles has grown an active 
new industry which is plagued by pirating 
and infringement. 

Spokesmen for the gadget-making indus- 
try have told congressional Appropriations 
Committees of the almost daily occurrence 
of cases in which inventors and small manu- 
facturers have found themselves amost pow- 
erless to get redress from those who have 
copied all or part of the patent-pending 


inventions. 

Independent inventors and small-business 
men are severely handicapped if they must 
wait several years for a patent application 


to be finally decided. They can’t afford to 
keep money tied up for years. If valid pat- 
ents can’t be issued with reasonable dispatch, 
they are without even the modest protection 
which enables them to compete with larger 
enterprises. Yet it is the efforts of inventors 
and the continuous advent of small firms 
which keeps the American economy flexible 
and free from stagnation. 

The patent system plays a major part in 
the creation of new products and processes. 
These appear every year and stimulate new 
companies to produce them. But with long 
waiting periods, inventors and manufactur- 
ers are discouraged from creating or seeking 
new ideas. Fewer patents are issued today 
than 20 years ago. Any slowdown in the 
granting of patents slows down by so much 
research, development, and new employment. 
It affects the entire American economy. 

Responsibility for this roadblock to scien- 
tific and technical progress does not rest 
with the United States Patent Office, for it 
is hard to see how it could do better with 
the reduced funds at its disposal. It is 
served by as able and devoted a staff as can 
be found in any Government service. It 
has been untouched by scandal. Political 
chair-warmers can’t hope to meet the exact- 
ing requirements for appointment as patent 
examiners. 

Its Commissioners have never been party 
hacks; almost invariably, they have been 
outstanding patent attorneys. But the pat- 
ent system, which has the honorable distinc- 
tion of being superior to politics, is at the 
mercy—and the neglect—of politics, politi- 
cians and political compromise. 

Although well aware that delays in han- 
dling patent applications can be corrected 
only by more personnel, the budget makers 
of the last 2 years clamped down further on 
Patent Office appropriations. Instead of the 
$12 million allowed a few years ago, this 
year’s budget item for patents is $11.5 mil- 
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Non. More applications, fewer examiners to 
handle them, longer search time—that’s the 
crux of the Patent Office situation which is 
imposing uncertainty and delay upon inven- 
tive research and development. The amount 
requested for next year is only $12 million. 

Nearly two-thirds of an examiner’s time is 
spent in search of the 2,700,000 recorded 
patents to determine whether an applicant’s 
claims are original. The examiner must also 
look through foreign patents and scientific 
literature, for one must be the first inventor 
anywhere to be awarded an American patent 
for a device or process. This search time in- 
creases with the years. Patent applications 
are much more complicated and bulky and 
require on the average half again as much 
search time as was called for 25 years ago. 

One reason for the longer search time is 
that technological development and in- 
creased scientific knowledge has made a pat- 
ent applicant's claims much more complex 
to examine and determine. Contrast today’s 
radio and TV equipment with yesterday's 
crystal sets. Once gasoline was merely dis- 
tilled from liquid petroleum; today it comes 
from complicated cracking processes. ack 
in the 1920's, the basis of comparison for a 
claim for a new automobile transmission was 
the simple gear shift; today, a whole series 
of patented automatic transmission systems 
must be examined. 

All this complicates the classification and 
cross-indexing of patents. A device of, say, 
75 years ago could be cataloged in a small 
number of groups. But as inventions have 
become more intricate, what with develop- 
ments in electronics and synthetics, their 
components touch many fields, and pre- 
vious classification methods become obso- 
lete. As a result, an application for a patent 
for a golf ball capable of floating in a water 
hazard required search and study of 360 
different patents. By reclassification and 
regrouping, a search of only five patents is 
necessary. 

Need for regrouping and reclassification 
is not new. Patent Commissioners have 
continually sought money for this work. 
But the situation has become more critical 
in recent years. Time after time, Appropria- 
tions Committees have admitted the need, 
but have either recommended piecemeal 
appropriation or postponed action in the be- 
lief that such expenditure would be deferred 
until later budgets. Less than 1 in 3 of the 
2,700,000 patents has been reclassified re- 
cently and can be found by reasonable 
search. 

Last year, a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee took note of the classification 
situation by directing the Commerce De- 
partment to undertake “aggressive and 
thorough investigation” to find whether 
patent search operations could be mechan- 
ized. An advisory committee headed by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and including business ma- 
chines experts studied the problem and re- 
ported that although mechanized search 
operations are possible, machines capable 
of the job have not yet been devised; and 
that even were such machines available, 
they could not accomplish much until all 
patents had been properly reclassified. So, 
another year has passed with reclassification 
virtually dormant, and delay in the issue of 
patents is becoming more critical. 

Actually, the Patent Office costs the Gov- 
ernment not $11.5 million but slightly more 
than $5 million a year. Its annual receipts 
of fees are some $6 million which is turned 
over to the Treasury’s general fund. Until 
1940, the patent office was almost self- 
sustaining; receipts from fees approached 
the amount of the budget. Later, with 
mandatory pay increases and with more in- 
tricate patents and complicated patent 
searches costs mounted. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks asked Con- 
gress for legislation authorizing fee in- 
creases sO that the Patent Office might be 


Mar: 


on a more nearly self-sustaining ba 
it is obvious that even should fees | 
from the present $60 level to twi 
amount, the ever-growing delay | 
patent application and final action 
continue. 

Whether fees should be raised is ad: 

But whether or not they are increased 
must be appropriated; and with: 
money, the Patent Office people car 
the service they wish to render Ar 
creative skill and industry. The Offi 
still be understaffed. With contin 
lect of reclassification, examiners ca: 
duce the backlog of pending applica 

Even should all its services be f 
patent system would pay for its« 
times over. The royalties and lic: 
patent owners are uncounted hun 
millions a year—and the profits th: 
are taxed. Bureau of Internal Rey 
ports of receipts do not distinguish 
rents and royalties, so not even an 
mate total is available for taxes paid 
ficiaries of the patent system. 

It appears, however, that taxes uy 
ent royalties of a single American 
tion like RCA would more than e 
net operating costs of the Patent O 
its antitrust suit against the Rad 
ration of America, the Department 
estimated that RCA’s current dom: 
ent royalties are well in excess of $2( 
and upon profits from these lice: 
pays a 52 percent corporation profit 

Failure to increase the Patent Offi 
is described as an economy move. A 
it is an extravagance. A few mill 
ditional, spread over the next 6 years, would 
complete classification work &ad provide for 
enough additional examiners to red 
backlog by half. This would cut 
2 years from today’s average waiti 
for final patent action. 

As much as $4 billion a year i: 
scientific and industrial research 
velopment. Whatever is new that h 
tical possibilities is written up in 
application claims and is filed at th: 
Office. 

Congress has appropriated billio: 
store and improve the economies of ! 
countries, yet neglects the Paten 
which made possible the creation of 1 
of our great national wealth, a 
which made those gifts possible. T 
in processing patents affects our 1 
economy and deprives the National ( 
ment of much-needed immediate re 

As Dr. Vannevar Bush’s committ: 
said, “The United States patent 5: 
at the crossroads today. * * * Th 
Office, established to stimulate i 
progress, is now heavily burdened 
products of the inventive genius it hb 
tered and encouraged.” 

Although responsibility for this s 
rests with the administration and C 
part of the blame belongs elsewhere. ¢ 
its budget requests have been examin: 
pared by the Department of Commé 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Pat« 
cannot go over these heads in dire: 
or protest to Congress. 

But the true state of affairs is k 
the entire profession of patent law. 
fessional organizations and a coupl« 
ventors’ groups sent representatives 
test to congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittees against these budget cuts. |! 
thousands of victims of the situat! 
ventors, research groups, small and I#£ 
manufacturers—have been silent. As 
their voices are not heard, there |: 
chance of betterment. 

Most of these victims are persons of stanc- 
ing in their congressional districts. W¢ 
they speak, their representatives in Washins- 
ton will listen. The time for them to spe%# 
is now. And they will be speaking not oD! 


t 














toe nee and invention but on behalf of 
,mic expanding economy upon which 
ntinued prosperity of our country 





Forrestal Wrote MacArthur Wanted 
Russians in War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
1E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


“tr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the REc- 
. include herewith an article writ- 
vy Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
i which appeared in the St. Louis 
-Dispatch on March 24, 1955. The 
e entitled “Forrestal Quoted Mac- 
as Urging Use of 60 Russian Divi- 
iinst Japanese,” follows: 
QUOTED MACARTHUR AS URGING USE 
) RussIAN DIVISIONS AGAINST JAP- 
Drary OF LATE SECRETARY OF DE- 
CONTRADICTS PRESENT STATEMENTS BY 
: Far East COMMANDER THAT SOVIET 
WerRE Nor NEEDED 
r Gen. Thomas R. 
Army, retired) 
A » rather than a great, debate is al- 
‘rway over who was the villian 
e for getting the Soviet Union 
var with Japan. 
ie are Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
his former Chief of Intelli- 
Charles A. Willoughby. On 
the evidence of the diaries of 
etary of Defense, and at that 
the Navy, James A. For- 
e rd of a visit with MacArthur 
George A. Lincoln of the Army War 
ion in February 1945, in the Army 
tory of the War Plans Division, 
remarks by Harry Hopkins in Rob- 
book, Roosevelt and 


Phillips, U. S. 





1 by 
Maj. Gen 


1 
enerwooas 


of Texas, 
the Senate 
at Yalta 


r LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
leader, charged in 
ere were miscaiculations 
r to have been based on the esti- 
d miscalculations of the military 
Europe and the Far East. 
MacArthur, in a statement issued 
ponded that “the imminent 
f Japan was clearly apparent sev- 
is before Yalta when we captured 
All my dispatches and re- 
ly enunciated this viewpoint.” 








QUOTES DISPATCHES 
then goes on to quote from 
f September 21 and October 20, 





do not mention the Russian 
1 one way or another but do 
ne ui MacArthur's grandiose prose. 
on to say: “Had my views been 


to Yalta, I would 
have recommended 


with reference 
emphatically 


bringing the Soviet into the Pacific 

late date. To have made vital 

is for such a purpose would have 
tic.” 


| Willoughby supports his old chief 
< MacArthur, 1941-51, as follows: 
i the end of 1944, Russian interven- 
the Pacific appeared as a factor in 
4Oomatic understandings. The gen- 
ented as follows: ‘From the point 
% my headquarters, Russian par- 
n was not required. I urged Rus- 
‘rvention in 1941 to draw the Japa- 
tneir southward march and keep 
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them pinned down in Siberia. By 1945 such 
intervention had become superfluous’.” 
NO DOCUMENTATION 

By the context, the quote that Willoughby 
ascribes to General MacArthur must have 
been made after or late in 1945, since it 
speaks of intervention in 1945 in the past 
tense. Like most of the alleged quotations 
in Willoughby’s incredible book no date or 
documentary authority is given 

Forrestal visited MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines February 28, 1945, after the Yalta con- 
ference, which had been held February 4 to 
11, 1945. He entered in his diary that night 
parts of his conversations with MacArthur. 

“On the question of wi ‘ 1 
he wrote, “and our objectives vis-a-vis Japan, 
he (MacArthur) expressed the view that 
help of the Chinese would be ne ible. He 
felt that we should secure the commitment 
of the Russians to active and vigorous prose- 
cution of a campaign against the J .par ese 
in Manchukuo of such proporti is to pin 
down a very large part of the Jap 
that 


} 1A 
snould 








the 





once this campaign was 
then launch an attack o1 
islands, giving, as he expressed 
de main from the rear while por 
tions of the military power of Japan were 
engaged in the mainland of . 





WANTED 60 RUSSIAN DIVISIONS 
“He said he felt our strength ch 
reserved for use in the Japanese mainland, 


iuld be 











on the plain of Tokyo, and that this could 
not be done without the assurance that the 
Jay ‘se would be heavily engaged by the 
Ri sin Manchuria. He expressed doubt 
that use of anything less than 60 divi- 
sions by the Russians would be: sufficie 


tle chance that 
additional 30 divi 
less than 6 months time.” 


He saw lit 


get an 


he Russians could 
ivated in 


iOnS ac 


HISTORIAN S 


QUOTE 









General Lincoln had two long confer- 
ences with General MacArthur February 25 
1945. The official Army hi ry reports part 
of the second conference from a message 
sent t day by Lincoln as follow 

“General MacArthur spoke the strength 
of the opposition to be expe d in invading 
the Japanese home island He declared that 
planning should start at once, that heavy 
firepower would be needed to cover the 


beachheads, and that as many Japanese di- 
visions as possible should first be pinned 
down on the mainland, principally by Soviet 
forces.” 
Sherwood, working f1 
pers wrote: 
“MacArthur's 


ym the Hopkins pa- 
calculations were based on 
the assumption that the Russians would 
contain the great bulk of the Japanese forces 
on the mainland as they had contained the 
Germans in Eastern Europe.” 

CONFUSION ABOU 


r TIME 


that 


It was perfectly natural and proper t 
MacArthur should have planned on Russian 


participation in the war in the Far East. It 





was likewise out of the question that the 
War Department would have gone ahead 
with the same plans if they had not been 


recommended 
this late date 
ly be as 


can only 


time when he 


by MacArthur. His effort at 
shows his superior prescience 
cribed to confusion as to the 
became convinced that Japan 


was a hollow shell. 

MacArthur, during his effort to gain the 
nomination for President, in his keynote 
speech at the Republican convention, July 
7, 1952, declared in fine partisan form: “We 
condemned our faithful wartime ally, the 


Chinese people, to subjugation to Commu- 
nist tyranny.” 

At that time it was reported by the Alsops 
that MacArthur's wartime cables to the War 
Department proved that MacArthur was 
foremost in pressing for Soviet entry into 
the war. The cables were then top secret 

1 still are. They have not been released 


ana 


A233 


Army It 
ident Tru- 

prepared 
if MacArthur were 1 


to the Historical Division of the 
was also reported then that Pr: 

man had called for 
of them 
inated for President. 


them and wa 
to make use 


MOST INFLUENTIAI 


As far 


as the 
rch over a 


writer can determine from 


sea } 











ng period t e, and d 
cussions with f r membe tf the War 
Plans Division A r was the most in- 
fluential advocate of etting R i al - 
pa nin the Far I n wal 

i quite ¢ l at the i 
tary had 1 I r to do w t ce + 
n le by Preside R eveit I fact, they 
‘ WV MN n about them 1 i 2 or 3 
I r the Yalta Confe ‘ 

rhe 1 Vp n by the time the war 
had } é d » the point t the end 
r ld be see in } pe, was t t the Soviet 
could not be kept « rf e war with Japa 
The € I r to have beer » 
« é verall d I le at Y R 
n de ( t 4 aat 1 
re i niilit y i 


United States Academy of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


MA ACH rs 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
Mrs. ROGERS of ic} nt. 
S] , er, under le e to ext nd mv re- 
narks in the ReEcorp, I include an edi- 
from the Lowell Sun of Lowell 


Academy 


Viass., entitled “United State 
I shall introduce a bill in 


Congress to carry out the iseestions 
made in the editorial he ntif 
possibilities of such a program are worth- 
while for the Conere to look into. 

The ed rial follow 

l ITED STA ACAD Y T 

The Military A West I 
the N 1A A 
I y vyear ro i ¢ f 
raining nde e } i 

ce < wart f 

I ion’s record of a f i 
We expect that t new 1 1 
For A i¢ t ( i 

iw , 
hb ( 

The | G ent ( 
into «¢ ! t ) | 
] 1 1 Such 
is W d en 
l € é 

But in 1 ths the A - 
I e } da eat de . 

i in¢ > i ¢€ t 

f ré le , t i 
f ed € I i 
€ Whil ) { 
I le full « l i i 
I tl I G t , 
been far ed € } ) r 
ov f i t yp Y to qu y 
their o V ng me in é ul 
field of learning 

Up to World War I, military preparedness 
Ww me ured primarily on the quantity of 
arms which a nation maintained Since 
World War II and during this recent pe! i 
of extraordinary scientific advancement, 


military 
ved considerably by 


however, preparedness has been 
the succe of + 


I iOt scieli 








2999 


A2332 
more effective weapons. The international 
race today is based more on the quality of 
arms than upon the quantity. 

The demand for civilian engineers and 
scientists in the United States is greater 
now than ever before because of the increas- 


ing needs of a highly mechanized society. 
It has been largely through the efforts of sci- 
entists that the country has developed so 
rapidly and has created a way of life that 


fs well advanced beyond that of any other 
nation. 

The task of preparing a sufficient supply 
scientists and engineers to satisfy both 
ry and civilian needs of the United 
But it must be met 


of 
the milita 
States is a difficult one. 


and it must be handled with due attention 
to both considerations. 

One of the most effective ways of meet- 
ing this challenge in this time of heavy 


stress on engineering is for the Government 





to do something progressive on its own. 
since the Government’s program for edu- 
cating experts in the field of military sci- 
ence is and has been so successful, it would 
undoubtedly be in keeping with the growing 
nee of the era to create and finance a 
fourth school of higher education, to be 
known as the United States Academy of 
Science Applicants, young men finishing 
their high-school courses who show unusual 
aptitude for the many phases of scientific 
study, would be appointed by means of com- 
petitive examinations and appointment by 
their representatives in Congress. Upon 
graduation from the Academy, they would 
be required to give their services to the Gov- 
ernment for a period commensurate with 
that required of graduates of West Point 
and Annapolis. Thereafter, assuming that 


they wished to make the Government serv- 
ice a career, they would be up-graded in ac- 
cordance with the formula which is now 
used with officers of the Army and Navy. 

The building and maintenance of such a 
school would, of course, entail great expense, 
but the dividends on the investment would 


run high and many brilliant young men 
who might not be able to afford higher 
schools of learning would be given the 


chance to procure educational advancement. 


The scientific possibilities of such a pro- 
gram are practically unlimited—they would 
give tremendous support to the Nation's 


need for keeping ahead in the ever-running 
scientilic race, 

The Government can use more men of sci- 
ence; industry needs them, the American 
way of living needs them It seems like a 
natural way to implement our national secu- 
rity and defense. 


The idea is worth exploration by Con- 
gre 





The Good Sense of the American Peeple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude an editorial entitled “Congress 
Forgetting the People Aren’t Dolts,”’ 
from the March 2, 1955, edition of the 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat. 

On March 30 the Congress cleared, 
and sent to the President, H. R. 4289, 
which extends existing corporate and 
excise tax rates for 1 year from April 1. 
In so doing, the controversial individual 
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income-tax reduction provision was de- 
leted from the bill as being economically 
unsound at this time. 

The editorial was written prior to final 
congressional action. However, it is 
apropos in that its theme is that the 
American people are more interested in 
the Congress taking a commonsense ap- 
proach to problems, rather than resort- 
ing to hasty decisions fabricated on pos- 
sible political expediency. 

I respectfully call your attention to 
the following editorial which, I believe, 
expresses the thinking of the vast ma- 
jority of the people on this subject: 


CONGRESS FORGETTING THE PEOPLE AREN'T 
DOLTs 

As a people, citizens of the United States 

are no more immune from making mass 


mistakes than the people of any other nation, 
but as a general rule they have more collec- 
tive good sense than they are credited with 
by politicians. 

Democrats of the lower House of Congress 
passed a bill cutting everyone’s income-tax 
payment by $20. The action is economically 
unsound and those who voted for it are well 
aware of that fact. They simply thought it 
was good politics and would give the Demo- 
cratic Party credit with the voters for trying 
to reduce taxes. They anticipated the meas- 
ure would also be passed by the Democrats 
in the Senate, and that President Eisen- 
hower, in vetoing it, would be branded as a 
tax gouger. 

Present indications are that the Democrat- 
ic majority in the Senate will not pass the 
irresponsible bill. The politicos are now 
worrying that this will indicate a split in 
the party, and result in a political liability 
instead of asset. 

What they are overlooking is that the 
voters have a lot more sense than Congress- 


men assume. 
Most voters do not take a split in the 
party very seriously. Far from regarding 


disagreements as signs a political party is 
falling apart, the voters think it is a pretty 
good thing when their public servants think 
for themselves and disagree. The Demo- 
cratic Party was a divided camp during most 
of the time Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
were in office, but it did not result in losses 
at the polls. The Republican Party has been 
split on several issues thus far during Mr. 
Eisenhower's term. It has not cost any 
votes. 

Far from becoming disgusted with the 
Democratic Party if the Senate refuses to 
pass the $20 tax-cut bill, most voters prob- 
ably will be glad that common sense pre- 
vailed over a bit of political expediency that 
didn’t impress anyone very much anyway. 





The Treasury Department Under the 
Eisenhower Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered on March 15 before the 
Women’s National Republican Club, New 
York City, by the Honorable Marion B. 
Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The address follows: 


THE TREASURY 


Treasury, its activities, problems 


complishments 


First, though, I want to describe t 
progress of the administration as a 


the fiscal field, which includes 
and outgo of the Government 
and the budget. 


+) 


+ 
U 


this afternoon will be about spe 


tional activities 
you know, vit. 





This administration has been 


of the Treasury 
lly concerned with t} 
fiscal problems of the Government 
dec 


the policies of economy in Gover 


reduction, and a sound dollar 


came to Washington we were fac 


rious deficits—one 


1953, and a further $11 billion defi 
We could do littl 
the proj 


for fiscal 1954. 
1953 deficit, but we cut 
deficit to $3 billion. Due to t 
work by all departments, spend 


cut so that for fiscal 1956 it is exp 


about $12 billion below the actu 


of $9.4 billi 


( 


in 


Marc} 


DEPARTMENT UNr 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


I would like to talk to you today ; 


While most of my) 


a huge reduction in so short a tin 
Last year taxes were cut $7.4 


largest 
Nation’s 


ioned 


history. 


he impact on the ecor 


sharp reduction in Federal spend 


cuts, $3 billion was in indivi 
taxes, $2 billion resulted from 





dollar tax reduction in 1 
This tax redu 


tion of the excess-profits tax, and 


ing of the tax laws was a big 
proving our tax system. 
objectives: to 


i 
represented excise-tax reductiox 
The balance of $1.4 billion 
for by reductions included in 
ternal Revenue Code revision. 


+ 


wy 


It had 
remove many of 


ships to individuals which had 


the tax laws: 


nomic growth, 


ican ingenuity go ahead full si 


the free-enterprise system whi 
this country great. 

The tax-revision law helped n 
millions of taxpayers who had | 
by unjust and unfair hardshiy 
many years. This relief went t 
lions of citizens in all walks of 
income levels 
farmers, 
on pensions, widows, and peo} 
tals or with medical expense. 

The tax-revision law sought 
mit the economy to expand 
more and better jobs. The par 
the double taxation of divide: 
the provisions which help stim 
vestments which make jobs. 
ible allowance for depreciation 
lates the replacement of outn 
ment and the building of n 
plants, which lead to more j 
production of better goods. 


ri 
Ss 


Oo 


including worki1 
small-business men, ret 


€ 


t 


ia 


li 


The 


We must continue in the fut 


inate other hardships in the 
well as remove 
nomic growth whenever 
uation will permit the tax los: 
Simultaneous with the cutt 
steady progress has been made t 
anced administrative budget. F 
we expect a deficit of $2.4 billi 
billion from the 1953 figure. 
comparing the total 


amount ol! 


+ 


additional barri« 
our fir 





On a 


f 


collect and the amount we pay 01 


deficit was almost eliminated 
a small cash surplus is currenti) 
for 1956. 

The budget could have been t 


year if the heavy cuts in spendi! 


been accompanied by substant 


But tax reduction helped sustain 
omy in a period of transition to | 


of Government expenditures. 
come in the last quarter of 1954 


Pe 


and to remove barri¢ 
and by so doing 














7 


from the fourth quarter of 1953. At 
1al taxes fell at the 
result, 


an- 


dis- 


y time perso! 
billion. As a 


pe 1 income, 1. e., income after 
e last quarter of 1954 was at the 
rate of almost $256 billion, an in- 
$4.7 billion over the comparable 
] 3. This was the main reason 
( tinuous rise in personal spend- 
! 1954. 
remain high and present a serious 
‘ e to the long-term dynamic growth 
economy. But the Government must 


make adequate provision for national 


and other essential services Fur- 
tax reductions can only be made as 
1) Government spending or increased 








es resulting from growth in our econ- 

( re in sight. 
encouraging progress in reducing the 
ach yas helped to give the American peo- 
ound da The value of the dollar 
been stable for the last 2 years, com- 
ed with a drop in value from 100 cents 
] to 52 cents in 1952. During these 2 
e cost of living has risen less than 

of 1 percent. * * ® 
’ * * * 

A fundamental part of our sound money 
m has been the management of the 
pul debt in the interest of monetary sta- 
i \ The public debt of #278 billion is 
being handled wisely. Progress is being 
I e toward our basic objective of length- 
the average maturity of the debt so 
huge debt is more manageable. 
Accelerated sales of United States savings 


ds are stimulating widespread ownership 
debt by individuals. Finally, ovr 
banking system—the Federal Reserve 
ization—has been allowed to carry out, 
e interests of the American people, flex- 
monetary policies directed toward eco- 
tability and growth. 
well-planned program, using the several 
f and monetary tools I have mentioned, 
abled the Nation to stop the inflation- 
end and make the necessary adjust- 


to a sound basis without a serious 
deflation and without direct Government 
We have merely put into effect 


American traditions established at the 
unding of the Republic by Alexander 
Hamilton and carried forward by great men 
( ll parties. While these traditions were 
cast aside for many years, they are now, 
‘ ally but effectively, being followed 
to provide sound money, a firm foun- 
dation for economic growth, and opportunity 
{ every American, 
background on the administration's 
ess in fiscal matters puts in perspective 
operations of the Treasury Department, 
r the principal activities of the Depart- 
ent are the development and implementa- 
of monetary and fiscal policies, manage- 
t of the debt, coliection of Government 
ie, and the manufacture of stamps, 
coins, and currency. More than 90 
t of the Treasury’s 79,000 civilian em- 
ees are engaged in these activities. 
* . . s o 
Overall policies, which are developed in 
ice of the Secretary, are carried out by 
cur operating bureaus. The largest of these 
‘ivities is that of revenue and customs 
“eclion, carried on by the Internal Reve- 
e service and the Bureau of Customs. 
ize Of the job is shown in the amount 
vernment receipts. In the 1954 fiscal 
internal revenue receipts were almost 
billion and customs receipts exceeded 
a billion dollars. 


To carry out its work, the Internal Revenue 
e had about 50,000 employees at the 
{ 1954. This was a reduction of almost 
0 since the end of 1952. While the total 
yment of the Service has dropped, the 

ber of revenue agents has increased from 
bout 7,500 at the end of 1952 to almost 
end of 1954. This stepup in 


De el 








of G 


end « 


at the 
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enforcement personnel has enabled the 
Service to do a more complete job of audit- 
ing returns than was previously 
In the last 6 months of 


possible. 
1954 the Service 





audited 10 percent more ret nin the 
same period in 1953 and taxe 
produced by audit and other enforcem« 


work increased 
prosecutions of 


$120 million Suc 


tax evaders were up 27 per- 








cent in 1954 over the 1953 level. In fiscal 
1954 the cost of the Revenue Service 
only 38.5 cents for every $100 wl} 1 the 
Service collected. 

The Revenue Service has been mal not- 
able progress in increasing the effectivene 
of its collection work. At the s: time 
better day-to-day service is being the 
taxpaying citizens of Our country. Tax dis- 
putes pending before the Appellate Di) n 
have been reduced 57 percent in the last 2 
years, thereby enabling taxpayers to sett] 


disputes more promptly Facilities for hely 





ing taxpayers fill out their returns have be 
expanded; this and other steps will help X= 
payers take full advantage of the many 
beneficial tax change made by Congr 
last year. All tax forms are under con- 


tinuous study in an 


¥ . 
effort to m 
k 





| 
a new small punchcard tax return is avail- 
able for wage earners with income 
$5,000. 
The Service, as you know, suffered from a 





period of scandals before this administra- 
tion came into office. Through dece iza- 
tion and a thorough reorgar the 
Service has been greatly strengt i. We 





are 


proud of the work now being done by 
the Revenue Service, which has as it 





tive fair treatment to both the ti yer and 
the Government. 

The Bureau of Customs has as its main 
duties assessing and collecting dutie and 
taxes on imported merchandise and bag- 
gage, preventing smuggling, and enforcing 
various export control laws. Customs’ per- 
sonnel is now about 8,000, a 10-percent re- 
duction from the figure at the end of 1952 


The staff of this Bureau is doing an « 
job in the face of a growing wi 
Progress has been made in eliminating 
difficulties of importers and others in proc- 
essing goods through customs, and f ] 
itating customs procedures for traveler 
Much of this was made le by legisla- 
tion sponsored by the Department and passed 
by the 83d Congress. Further efforts toward 
desirable changes in the law are being made 


incient 


rkload 


possil 


Liquidation backlogs have been substan- 
tially reduced, required documentation I 
customs purposes has been simplified, and 
several significant aids for ! ve 
been placed in effect. Customs officers strive 
to maintain uniform courtesy and efficiency 
with the tact and patience of diplomats in 
spite of the careful examination of baggage 
which they make to detect violat 
ports of entry—violations which at- 
tempted by only a very small percentage of 
passengers. 


for 


trave 








at 





s . . * . 
The Bureau of the Public Debt has been 
steadily reducing its work force and at the 
same time has furnished prompt and satis- 


factory service to holders of Government se- 
curities. The Bureau this year is expected 
to handle the issuance or retirement of 
more than 180 million individu: 

Closely related are the activities of the 
United States Savings Bonds Division. The 
function of this Division, of course, is to 
promote the continued purchase of series E 
and H savings bonds and to encourage the 
owners of these bonds to hold them rather 
than cashing them prior to maturity. 


} 





securities 


Excellent progress has been made in the 
savings bonds program. Cash sales of se- 
ries E and H bonds in 1954 were the best 


in 9 years and the net sales, that is the 
excess of cash sales over redemptions, were 
the highest in 5 years. The series E and H 
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e Bureau of Ac¢ nts pe t I 
f ul activitie In addition to the payme: 
function, other main jobs of this Bureau in- 
clude central summary accounting and finan- 
cia reporting for the entire Gove 
The Bureau's Division of Disbursement 
fiscal 1956 is expected to proce ove! 
million check payment tl give I idea 
of the size of the Bureau's job 
. * . . . 
The Treasury through the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and the Bureau é 
Mint produces the Nati 
coins, and currency 
The Bureau of Engraving and Print de- 
figy engraves, and prints currency c 
ties, postage and revenue stamps, Gove 
ment checks, military commissi and cer- 
tificates, and other Government e1 
work. This is a large-scale proc { 
eration employing more than 4,000 pe 
about 2.000 less than when we <¢ 
Washington. The operations of the Bureau 
are carried out on a completely reimbur ble 
k as authorized by Congre i I! 
Lower production costs are passed on t 
agencies in the form of reduced « 
currency, bonds, and the like. In 
management technique pay 
dividends in this Bureau as in othe I 
ury activities For example, in f 19 
currency printing was converted fré 
ibjects in each sheet to 18 subj 
an annual saving of over $4 million. § - 
ing in fiscal 1954 savin of almost $4 Of 
a year were made by converting §$ a 
bonds from expensive plate printing 
offset method A similar change in the 


printing of liquor tax stamps i aving ove 
$125,000 each year $50 and $100 | d ave 
now been changed als with add 


annual savings of $150,000 

The main jobs of the Bureau of the Mint 
are the manufacture of coins and phy) 
custody of the United States monetary, } 
of gold and silver, including their pu e 
ind sale. Coinage mints are in operation in 


and, a 1 prob- 
deposited at Fort Knox 
Ky., and silver at West Point, N. Y Coinage 
production for the present fiscal year is ¢ 
pected to be over 1 billion piece Alt 


Philadelphia and Denver 
ably know, gold is 












salary costs have risen considerably, coinage 
cost lower today than they wer: ‘ 
years ago. The cost of shipping coi! ha 
been cut $250,000 a vear by using armored 
cars and trucks instead of expre Ad 
tional annual savings of about $415,000 w 
commence this year as a result of d n- 
tinuing coinage operations recently ir 
Francisco and the closing of the eattle 
assay office. 
o . ° 2 oS 

The Secret Service is a small and compact 
organization with three major funet 
The first is the protection of the Preside 


and his family, and the Preside 
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the Vice President at his request. The sec- 
ond is the suppression of counterfeiting of 
the currency and other obligations and secu- 
rities of the Government. The third is the 
suppression of the forgery and fraudulent 
negotiation of Government checks and 
bonds 
An example of the excellent work done 
by the Secret Service is in detecting coun- 
terfeiting. While there has been no appre- 
ciable reduction in counterfeiting since 1951, 
there has been marked reduction in the 
amount of counterfeit money in circulation. 
This is due to successful efforts by Secret 
Service agents to discover counterfeiters and 
the seizure of counterfeiting plants before 
the money can be placed in circulation. 
7 - o 7. . 


The Bureau of Narcotics administers a 
program designed to deal with the control 
of permissive manufacture, distribution, 
and sale of drugs, as well as the control of 
sources of the illicit supply of drugs on 
international, national, and‘ local levels. 
The narcotic agent’s job is ferreting out 
gangsters and drug traffickers and bringing 
them before the courts. Some of the most 
effective work done by this little Bureau 
is in collaboration with foreign police. 

Next I come to the United States Coast 
Guard, a branch of the military service at 
all times, a wing of the Treasury Depart- 
ment during peace, and a fighting arm of the 
Navy in time of war or whenever the Presi- 
dent so directs. 

The primary peacetime activity of the 
Coast Guard is to prevent avoidable loss of 
i‘fe and property. The Coast Guard's activi- 
ties include air-sea rescue duties, port secu- 
rity responsibilities, maintaining aids to nav- 
igation including ice-patrol work, operation 
of lighthouses and ocean weather stations, 
and inspection of merchant vessels and their 
equipment 

A dramatic example of the skill and cour- 
age of the men of the Coast Guard was the 
rescue of the crew of a Military Air Transport 
Service plane in the mid-Atlantic in Jan- 
uary. 

Finally, there are the Treasury’s newest 
duties, those given the Secretary last year 
for administering the Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration, the liquidation of the RFC, and 
various defense lending programs. 


The Federal Facilities Corporation has 
been conducting the Government's program 
for the production and sale of synthetic rub- 
ber and refined tin. It is currently expected 
that the synthetic-rubber-producing facili- 
ties will soon be sold to private interests, 
and that production of tin will be discon- 
tinued at the close of the current fiscal year. 


The liquidation of the RFC is being car- 
ried out as expeditiously as possible under 
the general policy of securing the highest 
possible return on the funds invested in RFC 
assets without creating undue hardships for 
those indebted to the Corporation. 

The programs for defense production and 
civil-defense lending are being carried on 
at the minimum levels required under pres- 
ent international and military conditions. 
Loans previously made under these programs 
are being placed in the hands of private 
financial institutions as rapidly as possible. 


These many bureaus, divisions, offices, and 
services add up to the Treasury Department, 
an efficient organization carrying out func- 
tions vital to the operations of our Govern- 
ment. The Treasury has for many years 
been a well-run Department staffed with 
many able career people. It was not over- 
staffed so much under the past administra- 
tion as some other departments, and the op- 
portunity for savings was not so great. 
Nevertheless, in the last 2 years we have 
been able to make significant improvements 
in the management of this Department. 
While the total civilian employment of the 
Treasury is down from almost 88,000 to about 
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79,000—a drop of 9,000 or 10 percent—the en- 
forcement activities have been strengthened 
by emphasizing more productive work, im- 
proving methods, and cutting out waste 
wherever we can find it. 

In connection with specific activities, I 
have given some illustrations of savings from 
management improvements. The aggregate 
savings for the whole Department were over 
$12 million in fiscal 1953, and well over $20 
million in fiscal 1954. The 1952 figure was 
$4 million and the highest previous year for 
which we have figures was $8 million in 
1951. 

In closing, I would like to say that I am 
proud to be a member of the Eisenhower 
administration and the Treasury team. I 
also want to stress the loyalty, hard work, 
and devoted service of the Department’s em- 
ployees. We are all striving to give the 
American people a fair, honest, and efficient 
yovernment, in which they will have con- 
fidence. Such confidence is basic to our 
policies of providing stability in the value 
of the dollar and a solid basis for economic 
growth. 





Protection Against Bodily Attack to Uni- 
formed Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to extend to uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard. 

A number of Senators—the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEuMman], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTs|], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuc.Las], 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
| Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpnHrey], the Senator 
from Massachusetts |{Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson!], the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Montana |Mr. Murray], the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
and the junior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. NeEuBERGER]|—have introduced a 
Similar piece of legislation. 

This bill is not new or novel. Similar 
bills were introduced in 1944 with the 
active support of the then Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, in 1951, as an 
amendment to the universal military 
training bill, and during the 83d Con- 
egress. 

This bill should be enacted by this 
session of Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to extend to 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States 
against bodily attack while such person- 
nel are on duty or on account of the 
performance of their duty. The bill pro- 
vides Federal sanctions against unpro- 
voked physical assault on uniformed 
military personnel if committed while 
such personnel are engaged in perform- 
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ance of duty or on account of the per. 
formance of duty. 

From experience we know that there 
are many localities in our country near 
which are located military bases where 
the local police authorities are inade- 
quately staffed and do not possess the 
resources by means of which they can 
give adequate protection to the military 
personnel. Such protection by the Fed- 
eral Government is already extended to 
many categories of Federal officers and 
employees, including members of the 
Coast Guard. 

Only within the past year or 2 wea 
have had a Federal grand jury accu 
an entire police force of a small localit 
in the southern part of the United States 
for failing to provide protection for the 
soldiers on leave in the town, and where 
unprovoked attacks against military 
police were frequent. Press reports indi- 
cated that the local police force was in- 
volved in importing illegal liquor, pro- 
tecting prostitutes, and maintaining 
gambling establishments. The military 
police were most seriously hampered in 
trying to carry out their duty, and this 
community had to be closed off to all 
military personnel. 

This, of course, is not true of all the 
communities near which military estab- 
lishments are located but because it can 
happen and because it is possible that 
the military personnel will not receive 
adequate protection we should enact this 
law which will provide for adequate pro- 
tection by the Federal Government to 
our men and women in the service, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 





Yalta Agreements Are Analyzed 


ENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include herewith an analysis of the Yal- 
ta Papers made by Brig. Gen. Thomas R 
Phillips, United States Army, retired 
The article, which is entitled “Agree- 
ments Made at Yalta Analyzed—Re- 
straint Was Put on Russian Ambitions,” 
appeared in the March 19, 1955, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and fol- 
lows: 

AGREEMENTS MADE AT YALTA ANALYZED 
STRAINT WAS PUT ON RUSSIAN AMBITION 
LATER, HOWEVER, SOVIETS Saw Oppori 
IN POWER VACUUMS IN EUROPE AND ASIA 
AND MoveD IN—COoOULD HAVE TAKEN A? 
THING THEY WANTED IN Far East—CuHis 
FAILED TO FOLLOW UP ADVANTAGES 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S 

Army, retired) 

Yalta has become a swear word to t 
who believe that China was lost because 
concessions made by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at that conference 
February 1945. The publication last wees 
of the record of the Yalta Conference a 
not bear this out, 
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1 ed. a good argument can be made now 

; Yalta agreement, and the Sino-So- 
eaty that came out of it, were to 
advantage. It is quite possible that 

would have been communize d earlier 


was except for this agreement. 
incipal objections, in the light of 


I pl 
that are found in the Yalta agree- 
are 3 ; 
rhat getting the Russians to participate 
war against Japan caused the loss of 


the Communists. 

hat President Roosevelt made unneces- 

at essions to get the Russians to enter 

war against Japan. 

That this was a compounded error be- 
erial bombardment and naval block- 
ild have finished the war; 
3y apologists for Roosevelt) That the 

y and Gen. George C. Marshall, the Chief 

ff of the Army, forced the President to 

these concessions because they were so 
ent on getting Soviet help. 

he earliest mention of Soviet participa- 
in the war against Japan is made by 

e]] Harriman, now Governor of New York, 

d formerly Ambassador to Moscow, in 

timony before the Senate Armed Services 

i Fore ign Relations Committees August 17, 

said: “It was our objective to en- 

the Soviet Union to join in the war 
t Japan at the earliest possible date. 

} ise of their ambitions in the East, there 

¥ never any doubt in my mind that the 

would attack the Japanese in Man- 
churia in their own due time. The question 








1, he 


Coviet 





was whether they would come in early 
enough to be any help to us and to save 


American lives. I raised the subject with 
1as early as August 1942. He told me 


then that it was his intention to come into 


the Pacific war when he was in a position 
to do 60.” 
Gen. Patrick Hurley, who talked with 


Stalin in November 1942, also reported that 
Stalin told him “It is my purpose to join the 
United States in the war against Japan when 
the situation in Europe justifies exposing my 


rear a powerful enemy.” 

It was at the Teheran Conference, Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1, 1943, that Stalin made 
his first positive statement to Roosevelt and 
Churchill, that Russia would some day fight 


Japan. He explained, according to Maj. Gen. 
J R. Deane, chief of the American mili- 
tary mission in Moscow, why this was impos- 
sible until after Germany had been defeated, 
but added: “Then, by our common front, we 
ehall win.” 
Deane, like Harriman, said, “I do not think 
responsible American ever doubted that 
Russia eventually would come into the war 
against Japan.” 


In 1944 Harriman discussed Soviet partici- 
pation in the war with Japan with Stalin 


~ 


several times. Harriman was primarily in- 
terested in concerting our actions in the 
Pacific, including operations by American 
bombers from the maritime provinces of 
Siberia. Stalin mentioned Soviet political 
objectives in the East several times, but it 
was not until December 1944 that he outlined 
these objectives to Harriman in detail. 


Stalin told Harriman that Russia’s position 
in the East should be generally established 
as it existed before the Russo-Japanese War 

9. The lower half of Sakhalin should 
to the Russians, as well as the Kurile 
ands. In order to protect Soviet outlets 
e Pacific, the Russians wished again to 
ease the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, 
na to obtain a lease on the railroads in 


n 19 


ir 

r 

I 

] 

A 

Manchuria built by the Russians under con- 

tract with the Chinese. 

alin said that the Soviet Union would 

not interfere with the sovereignty of China 

over Manchuria. He also asked for recog- 

nition of the status quo in Outer Mongolia. 
were the concessions that were made 


« 





These 


at Yalta 
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As Harriman has testified, the crucial 
issue was not whether the Soviet Union 
would enter the Pacific war, but wi ! 
it would do so in time to help in the carry- 
ing out of the plans for an inva n of the 
Japanese home islands 

General Marshall testified that the Chiefs 
of Staff were unanimous that it was hichiv 
important for the Russians to carry out 





campaign in Manchuria and Korea He 
feared that unless the Kwanetu: Army in 
Manchuria, about 700,000 strong, were en- 
gaged by the Russians, a large part of it 


would be transported to Japan to be used 
against the American invasion 

Even Adm. Ernest J. King, then Chief of 
Naval Operations, who like Adm. William D 





Leahy, the President's Chief of ff, believed 
that the defeat of Japan cou be a m- 
plished by bombardment and blockade, con- 


sidered the entry of the Soviet Union into 
the war necessary. 


“At the time of the Yalta C he 
wrote Senator KNOWLAND Jani 1951, 
“I was agreeable to the entry of tl S.R 





into the war in the Far East.” He added that 
it was the belief of the Navy that bl 


CKAGe 
and bombardment could bring about Jap- 
anese surrender and that in connection with 
this course of action “engagement of the 


Japanese armies in Manchuria by the Soviets 
would hasten that capitulation.” 

As for concessions to the Ru I King 
would have given them only the lower half 
of Sakhalin as a “sops.” 

There appears to have been no question in 


anyone's mind about the Soviets entering 
the Japanese war. What was feared was that 
they would wait until the war was over, or 
the end was easily to be seen, until 





we have expended our blood and effort to 
win the war, and they would come in 
do what they wished. 

President Roosevelt sought to reduce the 
general assurances which Stalin had previ- 


specific undertakings for 


ously given, to a ; 
the early entry of Russia in the Pacific war. 
At the same time he wanted to limit Soviet 


expansion in the East and to t 
support for the Nationalist Government of 
China. 

He succeeded in this in the Yalta agree- 
ment. The Russians could have taken 
thing they wanted in the Far Ea Man- 
churia, Korea, Sakhalin, northern China. In- 
stead they evacuated Manchuria, April 14, 
1946, 8 months after V-J Day. In accordance 
with their understanding, the 
this time, had sufficient faith in 
to ask them to remain 2 months 
they could move their troops north to occupy 
Manchuria, 


gain Sovie 


any- 


the Russians 


longer so 


The agreement was far better than no 
agreement. The concessions, which restored 
the status to that of Czarist Russia, were not 


excessive in the psychology of the time for 
an ally that had fought so strongly in 
West against Germany. China had been 
promised the restoration of Manchuria and 
this was carried out, even though part of 
the rail lines were put under joint opera- 
tion as well as Dairen and Port Arthur. 


At that time there seemed to be no ques- 
tion about Soviet good faith in their agree- 
ment to support Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin 
told Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt's 
personal emissary, that he would ‘do every- 
thing he could to promote unification of 
China under the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek.” He specifically told Hopkins that no 
Communist leader was strong enough to 
unify China. 

If there had been no Yalta agreement 
with the Russians it is altogether likely that 
the Soviet troops would have remained in 
Manchuria, as they did in Korea, and would 
have established a puppet Communist gov- 
ernment. As it was the Nationalists were 
not driven out of Manchuria until 1948, 
by the Chinese Communists. 





Chinese, at’ 


General Marsha}! testified that he « t 
know about the Yalta conce j Lhey 
were a political deal between Roosevelt : i 

in, Who wanted them kept secret Mili- 
tary thinking, as explained to the } - 
Dispatch by two of General Mars} ad- 
visers at Yalta, was that there was 1 way 
to keep the Russians out of the Pi: 

But they wanted them in as early a 
s0 as to take some of the burden off the 
United States tre ps They wanted to « - 


cert thelr actions 


} with those of the Rus- 
sians When they 


later fou 

















( t § ‘ e 
concessions given the Ru they were 
4 azed 
Whether the conce ions were neces rv 
or not cannot be resolved solely on the t 
of the far eastern deal The various agree- 
ments at Yalta were a package he R - 
Slans gave up demands on Iran and the 
Dardanelles that were far more serious t} 1 
what they gained in the Far East rhey 
modified their demands on Poland It is 
quite probable that Roosevelt thought he 
had made a good deal and it may be that 
he had 
At the end of the war the Russians were 
mostly interested in restoring t ir own 
nomy from the effects of the war I 
it was not long before they realized what 
in opportunity the power vacuum in Eu- 
and the Far East, gave them for t« + 


rope 
torial expansion 

Stalin was heard to remark by a Rus: - 
speaking member of one of our dele tions 
that there might not be another such oppor- 








tunity for a hundred years. Within 6 
from the end of the war they h hifted 
their policy to take advantage of oppor- 


tunity. 

The question of whether bombar 
and blockade could force the unconditional 
surrender of Japan was debated extensively 
Chiefs of 





by the General Staff, the Joint 

Staff, and the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
The Air Force and Navy both thought block- 
ade and bombardment would succeed rhe 


Army considered this to be an “overly opti- 


mistic attitude.” 

The Army's contention was that while it 
might work in time it would cause un- 
acceptable delay. “It was now clear to the 
United States Chiefs of Staff" that, a« rd- 


ing to a JCS paper of July 11, 1944, “in order 
to finish the war with the Japanese quickly, 
it will be necessary to invade the industrial 
heart of Japan.” 

Nevertheless bombardment and blockade 
would facilitate the invasion and 
cause surrender before the invasion could be 
prepared. The invasion was not expected to 
be ready until about 1'4 years from the date 
of the study. This blunder does not seem 
to warrant the importance given toit 
surrendered as a result of bomba 
blockade and the helplessness of continu g 
against atomic bombardment. 

The loss of China to the Communists ts a 
long story It is attributed by Gen Albert 


m t 


Japan 


dment and 


C. Wedemeyer and David G. Barr, both of 
whom commanded there, primarily to the 
incompetence and corruption of the Nation- 
alist officials. The Nationalist forces, after 
the end of the war, were about 3 million men 
compared to about 500,000 Commu t regu- 
l assisted by another half million guere 






The Communists held territory with a 
population of about 116 million. ° 
nese had occupied much of eastern and 
northern China. The Nationalists had been 


driven south and west, there was a race be- 
tween Communists and Nationalists to re- 
occupy territory held by the Japanese The 


United States moved three Chinese armies 
by air to key sectors of east and north C! 

Between 400,000 and 500,000 more were 
moved by the United States by water and 
50,000 United States marines helped to hold 


key points and keep rail lines ope 
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Chiang Kal-shek insisted on spreading too 
far and holing up in cities. In November 
1945, General Wedemeyer reported his failure 
in advance: 

“Pirst, the generalissimo will be able to 
stabilize the situation in south China, pro- 
vided he accepts the assistance of foreign 
administrators and technicians, and engages 
in political, economic, and social reforms 
through honest, competent civilian officials. 

“Second, he will be unable to stabilize the 
situation in north China for months, even 
years, unless a satisfactory settlement with 
the Chinese Communists is achieved, and 
follow up realistically the kind of action sug- 
gested in paragraph 1. 

“Third, he will be unable to occupy Man- 
churia for many years unless satisfactory 
agreements are reached with Russia and the 
Chinese Communists.” 

The generalissimo did none of these things 
and China is now Communist, not because 
ot Yalta. 


The Artificial Barriers to Trade Between 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include an editorial from the March 25, 
1955, edition of the Napa (Calif.) Daily 
Register entitled “Tariff Issue Is Not 
Quite the Same.” 

The editorial is based on the artificial 
barriers erected to obstruct trade be- 
tween nations of the world. Tariff re- 
ductions in themselves accomplish little 
or no purpose when countries desiring 
to exchange goods insist on maintaining 
various restrictions on imported com- 
modities. In many instances these arti- 
ficial barriers decrease or actually pro- 
hibit an exchange of goods, despite the 
reaching of agreements on tariff rates. 

Someday it may be possible to do 
away with protective tariffs altogether. 
Until that time comes, however, when 
there is not such a wide gap in wage 
scales and currency valuations, protec- 
tive tariffs must be maintained for the 
sake of domestic economic stability. 
3ut, when properly administered, pro- 
fective tariffs are practically no deter- 
rent to international trade when com- 
pared to the effects of artificial barriers 
which are the chief hindrance to a free 
eXchange of goods. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

TariFF ISSUE Is NOT QUITE THE SAME 

The hardy old perennial of American poli- 
tics—the tariff—is a lively issue in the cur- 
rent session of Congress, just as it has been 
in virtually every past session. There is a 
difference, however, for the old lineups and 
traditional arguments between free traders 
and tariff protectionists have undergone a 
few shifts. 

For one thing, tariffs aren't the only hin- 
drance, and no longer the chief hindrance, 
to the free exchange of goods between na- 
tions. Our Congressman HvuBERT SCUDDER, 
in a recent speech before the House, pointed 
out that, “despite the existence of so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements, many countries 


maintain import-license systems, quotas, 
currency restrictions, monopolies, and vari- 
ous other devices which decrease or actually 
prohibit sale of American products on their 
markets.” 

As an example of how such trade restric- 
tions work, Mr. ScuppDer cited the case of 
British-made and American-made motor- 
cycles: 

“A few years ago the British duty was re- 
duced under a reciprocal trade agreement 
with this country. It sounded good. But, 
under their import license system, no Ameri- 
can-made motorcycle may be sold on the 
British market—even though their motor- 
cycles are flooding the American market un- 
der the low-rate tariff agreement.” 

At international conferences on world 
trade problems in recent years, American 
representatives have protested these artificial 
barriers to trade, and urged other nations to 
drop their import restrictions on American 
goods. The United States also has attempted 
to persuade other countries to cease the prac- 
tice of state trading, or governmental buy- 
ing and selling of raw materials and indus- 
trial products. But American efforts along 
these lines have been unavailing, largely be- 
cause the United States is guilty of the very 
same practices, as a result of our domestic 
farm price-support program. 

To protect our artificially high-priced do- 
mestic market for farm products, the United 
States often has found it necessary to place 
import restrictions against foreign-grown 
crops. And foreigners are quick to point out 
that the sale of grain and butter from the 
huge surplus stocks of the United States 
Commodity Credit Corporation is state trad- 
ing with a vengeance. 

Another new twist in the old free trade 
versus protective tariff argument is the grow- 
ing industrialization of former raw material 
nations. In spite of the great advances in 
communications and the dramatic shorten- 
ing of travel time which superficially seem 
to bring the countries of the world closer 
together, the industrialization of agricul- 
tural countries actually has made the world 
less interdependent. As each nation be- 
comes more self-sufficient, world trade be- 
comes less important. 

Another new factor affecting current con- 
gressional arguments on the problem is the 
rapid industrialization of the United States 
South. Whereas the South always used to 
present a solid free-trade front in Congress, 
observers note that more and more southern 
Congressmen are crossing the Mason-Dixon 
line to line up with the damyankee members 
of the old protective tariff bloc, 


Veterans’ Hospital for the Metropolitan 
Area 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5240) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment. The 


purpose of it is to provide adequate vet- 
erans’ hospital care or planning for that 


n 
March A 


care for one of the most thickly po, 
lated and most rapidly growing area. 
the country. To give you an idea, th 
estimated veterans’ population of May, 
lund in 1945 was 90,000. In 1949, only 
5 years later, it was 263,000, almos: 
triple the population and bear in min 
that the population, particularly in +) 
metropolitan area, is growing every 
and is made up to a large extent 
younger married couples, most of wh 
are veterans. The estimated veter 
hospital beds were increased sli 
over one-fourth in that same period 

The area affected by this matter. t) 
districts represented by Mr. Hyon: 
myself, are among the most rapid) 
growing counties in the State of Mary 
land. There is a crying need for this 
hospital facility and I urge everyone to 
vote for the amendment. 

May I point out that there is no re. 
quest for additional money, but this is 
simply to earmark money already in the 
bill. It is my understanding 4 VA hos- 
pitals, including 1 for this area, were 
approved at the same time. Three 
those hospital have been built, but the 
one approved for this area has not been 
built. Each year the cry has been “wait 
until next year and you will get it then.” 
But I feel now is the time and we can- 
not wait any longer and must start our 
planning for this badly needed facility 
for the veterans immediately. For these 
reasons, I strongly urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 


An Act To Provide for the Protection of 
Public Property Near the Shores of the 
United States From Damage by Waves 
and Currents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced yesterday H. R. 5363 entitled “An 
act to provide for the protection of pub- 
lic property near the shores of the 
United States from damage by wave 
and currents,” which has as its purp 
what I believe to be a realistic and rea- 
sonable approach to one of the most 
serious problems facing many areas ol 
our country where beach erosion, or i 
threat thereof, exists. 

Under recent legislation concern! 
this subject matter of beach erosion, 10 
cluding Public Law 520, 7ist Coners 
1930; Public Law 409, 74th Con 
1935; Public Law 166, 79th Congress 
1945; and Public Law 727, 79th Con 
1946, the Federal Government pal 
pates, upon a finding by the Beach Ero 
sion Board of public interest being 10- 
volved, to the extent of one-third of that 
portion of the cost of the project alloca- 
ble solely to the protection of Federal 
State, municipal, ani other public! 
owned property that abut immediate!y 
upon the water. The result of the pres- 
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ejslation is, therefore, that in many 
neces, the Federal participation is 
nsequential and obviously does not 
mplish the purpose intended by 
neress, that is, that the Federal Gov- 
it should make reasonable contri- 
‘ions in beach-erosion projects where 
property is involved, in threat- 
ened beach-erosion areas. For instance, 
ke a specific example, there was ap- 
by the Beach Erosion Board, the 
ited States Army Engineers, and by 
the last session of Congress, the Pinellas 
ty, Fla., project, at a total esti- 
I ad cost of $717,350, of which the Fed- 
eral share is $34,300, which is unques- 
nably justified in that the cost-benefit 
ra of the total $25 million project is 
42. Due to the minimal amount of pub- 
owned property that immediately 
fronts on the shore, it is seen that the 
Federal contribution is only approxi- 
mately 5 percent. 
ro further substantiate the fact that 
is no question of justification of 
s project from the standpoint of the 
xistence of a storm threat, the report 
the Public Works Committee shows 
19 storms struck the general area 
between 1901 and 1950, inclusive, result- 
j nan average annual loss by annual 
erosion damage of $112,400. During the 
t 4-year period the area involved has 
appreciated tremendously in real value, 
that millions of dollars in improve- 
ments have taken place. 
Thus, under the present formula and 
legislation, and with the Pinel- 
County project as a specific example, 
the contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment is very minimal despite the fact 
substantial municipal, county, and 
property that does not directly 
the shore is constantly subject to 
threat of storm damage and erosion. 
This is true because the 25-mile string 
of islands involved is comparatively nar- 
row and there is a public road extending 
most instances within the erosion 
damage range of the entire coastline. 
Presently the Federal Government has 
no authority to participate through Fed- 
eral contribution in the protection of 
any of this publicly owned property, 
simply because it does not actually abut 
on the water, although it is extremely 
Subject to storm and erosion damage 
action by the water. This is only one 
of the examples of which many could 
be cited, where publicly owned property 
is affected by erosion from which there 
no protection whatsoever and, under 
existing legislation, is not being reason- 
ably carried out. The object of my bill 
0 some degree bring the Federal par- 
licipation realistically in line with the 
existing threat to publicly owned prop- 
erty. Without this bill many needed 
ach-erosion projects have not been 
undertaken, partially due to the unfair 
and high percentage of participation re- 
quirt d of local interests. 
It will be noted that my bill is in no 
nse a windfall to the intervening pri- 
vate property between the _ publicly 
Owned property and the shore, in that 
the formula for participation has been 
reduced to one-sixth in determining 
public interest that there may be a sub- 
‘stantial benefit resulting to the public 
property as compared to the benefit 
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which might conceivably be derived by 
private property. 

This bill is the result of lengthy con- 
ferences with the United States Army 
engineers and a representative of the 
Federal Beach Erosion Board, and it is 
hoped that it is a sufficiently realistic 
approach to a very serious national 
problem that it will merit the favorable 
consideration of the Public Works Com- 
mittee and this Congress. 





Criticism of Report of Attorney General's 
Committee To Study Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcoRD, I include the following state- 
ment: 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
New York, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and also chairman of the com- 
mittee’s Antimonopoly Subcommittee, stated 
today that he is deeply concerned and dis- 
appointed with the report of the Attorney 
General's Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws. 

“The conclusion {is inescapable,” Mr. CeLLEr 
said, “that the majority of the Attorney 
General’s committee views with equanimity 
and complacency the serious threats to our 
competitive system that have developed in 
the past few years. With a few exceptions 
the report advocates a substantial weakening 
of the antitrust laws. These exceptions are 
recommendations to repeal the Federal fair 
trade acts and to permit the United States 
Government to recover damages in anti- 
trust suits.” 

“One of the principal threats to our com- 
petitive system,” Mr. CELLER said, “results 
from corporate mergers and acquisitions of 
firms engaged in healthy, profitable compe- 
tition with each other. Passage of the Celler 
Antimerger Act in 1950 provided a powerful 
new weapon to prevent such unhealthy 
mergers and acquisitions. Notwithstanding 
this act, the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice have done vir- 
tually nothing to prevent over 3,000 mergers 
and acquisitions that have taken place since 
1950—a greater number than at any previous 
time in our history.” 

“Since 1950,” said Mr. CELLER, “the Federal! 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice have instituted a grand total of five 
prosecutions to stem this wave of corporate 
mergers. Yet no mention is even made by 
the Attorney General’s committee of almost 
complete failure by these agencies to enforce 
the law. Instead, the report endorses a Fed- 


eral Trade Commission decision recently 
handed down which virtually nullifies the 
Celler Antimerger Act.” 

Commenting further on the report, Mr 


CELLER stated that in instance after instance 
the committee recommends by implication 
further curtailing present inadequate en- 
forcement authority of the antitrust 
agencies. 

For example, one of the most effective de- 
terrents to antitrust violations is the pro- 
vision for mandatory treble damages to the 
injured party in private actions. Although 
no finding is made that this provision has 
had any adverse effect on the public inter- 
est, the report urges that the provision for 





treble dan 
than 


ages be made discretionary 





In essence disapproved of a legal de 





herited from the common law as bei: 

extensive and untrammeled I refer to the 

power to secure information by 

subpena. Its recommendation that 1 i 

thereof the Department of Justice be 

mitted to issue only a civil inve 

mand, with power to demand ad nN 

not testimony (except after court order 
iance is but one of d 








quiring comy 
suggested cl wes which would hamper e1 


cement of the antitrust law 


Mr. CELLER noted that one of the few eff 
tive methods available to dissipate the : 
lawful effects of a monopoly and re 
petition has been divestiture A 
the passage of the Sherman A 


declared, 


the courts have repeatedly re 
nized the efficacy of such “t 
“It is unfortunate,” Mr. CELLE: 
the Attorney General's Committee seen to 
th that this remedy is too harsh and 





hould not be invoKed except in the m 
extreme case.” 


“I am gratified,” said Mr. CEeLLer 
the committee recommends conegrs 
repeal both of the Miller-Tyadi1 ro AMendnie 
to the Sherman Act and the McGuire an {- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission A 
I trust that a number of repealer bi! w 


soon be introduced in the Congress and 
they will be referred to the House ¢ 
mittee on the Judiciary As ch 

that committee, I shall be happy to re 


mend speedy hearings on such bi and 
shall press for passage of appropriate I - 
lation.” 

“I deplore,” Mr. CELLER added, “the 1 - 
ner in which the report has been rele 


Copies of the final document se 
been available for press comment to pu 
cations such as the Wall Street Jour: ‘ i 
Business Week, yet we of the House ( 
mittee on the Judiciary who will handle the 
hearings and most of the legi 

may develop from this report received | 
one copy on Monday of this week. Since 

a legalistic document of 394 pages, ! e of 
us have been able to study it in detail It 
recommendations are not only nume 
and obliquely worded, but obscure 


implications So far as I can make « 
nearly all of them represent but links In a 
chain designed to frustrate effective enforce- 


ment of the antitrust laws 


“The Subcommittee on Antitrust Mut- 
ters of which I am chairman will « ely ex- 
amine this report and I anticipate 
hearings will be held 





They Wouldn’t Give Time To Test 
Flexible Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARK: 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to call attention 
to an editorial in the Fairfield ‘Iowa) 
Ledger of March 14, 1955, with the hope 
that a perusal by the Members of Con- 
gress will call attention to the fact that 
flexible price supports have not yet been 
tested, and surely any sound legislation 
deserves a fair trial before it 1S aban- 


doned. 
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The editorial follows: 
WouULDN’r GIvE Time To TEST FLEXIBLE 
SUPPORTS 


Before time is given to learn the merits of 
fiexible farm-price supports the House Agri- 
cultural Committee voted to restore rigid 
farm-support prices. Members of the com- 
mittee from both parties joined, by a vote of 
26 to 11, in reporting out a bill for 90 per- 
cent of parity prices for farm products. 

Like the controversial $20-per-person in- 
come-tax cut, this bill will be bitterly con- 
tested by the administration. It has hardly 
had time to test its theory of a flexible farm- 
support system as a means of restoring in- 
dependence of action to the farmer and re- 
lieving the taxpayer of billions of parity pay- 


THEY 


met 

However, while the bill to restore rigid sup- 
ports will certainly embarrass the admin- 
istration, and has far-reaching political im- 
plications, it cannot be charged to party 
maneuvering for political advantage to the 
Democrats. A good number of Republicans 
from farm States Joined with Democrats to 
the measure the better than 2 to 1 
clearance. Politically, the danger is that 
eventual defeat of rigid farm supports will 
be used to advantage by the Democrats. 

The bill would restore 90 percent of pari- 
ty on 5 basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice. Tobacco, a sixth basic 
crop, would remain on flexible price sup- 
port. The price support on dairy products 
would be increased from 75 to 80 percent and 
the fund for subsidizing milk consumption 
in the public schools would be increased 
from $50 million to $75 million. 

The first fight on the measure will be on 
the floor of the House, where farm bloc Mem- 
bers are not a strong as they are on the 
committee that is drawn from Members with 
special interests in farm legislation. If it 
should pass the House, there is strong op- 
position in the Senate to changing the flex- 
ible farm-price system. But the running 
fight in both Houses will be embittered by 
the record both parties are making for the 
1956 election. 


give 


Invasion of Wetbacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Evening Tribune 
of San Diego, Calif., of March 23, 1955: 
INVASION OF WETBACKS ENDS FOR COUNTY, 

OFFICIAL SAYS 


(By Vincent Dunne) 


The wetback invasion across the Mexican 
border, which was one of the first problems 
tackled by the administration of President 
Eisenhower, has been halted in San Diego 
County. , 

“You could go out and hunt high and low, 
day and night, and be lucky to find one,” Ed 
Bird, farm placement representative in the 
San Diego office of the State department of 
employment, said today. 

The name “wetback” comes from the time 
when Mexican laborers would swim the Rio 
Grande to illegally enter the United States. 

The wetback is distinguished from the 
“bracero,”’ or Mexican farm laborer who is 
legally admitted to work on United States 
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farms and ranches. The bracero is employed 
under terms of a contract drafted by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Mexico. 

“Illegal entrants still jump the border,” 
said Bird. “But they're a comparative 
trickle, and are soon picked up.” 

He recalled that wetbacks were apprehend- 
ed at the rate of several hundred a week in 
San Diego County prior to the wetback 
roundup carried out here by the Department 
of Justice last spring. 

The sweeping roundup was staged all along 
the United States-Mexican border and 
throughout California. It was ordered by 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell after he 
had visited San Diego and other border areas. 

The roundup of the illegal entrants was 
conducted by the United States Border 
Patrol, which has a sector headquarters at 
San Ysidro. 

The number of wetbacks picked up daily 
in the San Diego area now averages 30, it 
was reported by John P. Swanson, chief of 
the border patrol’s Southwest region, which 
embraces San Diego. 

Last month 1,118 aliens were apprehended 
by the border patrol in San Diego County, 
and parts of Riverside and Orange Counties, 
Swanson said. 

“In February 1954, and the months before 
that, 10 times that number were regularly 
picked up,” Swanson recalled. 

Bird attributed the improvement to strict 
and continuous enforcement by the border 
patrol, and the cooperation of growers. 

“The growers are not hiring wetbacks,” said 
Bird, who visits farms and groves throughout 
the county to obtain estimates on labor re- 
quirements in advance of crops. 

“There are about 3,500 Mexican contract 
laborers now employed in San Diego County,” 
he reported. “A year ago, there were prob- 
ably not more than 1,800 ‘legals,’ or contract 
workers.” 

Bird said the differential between the 
number of legals hired this year and the 
number employed last year represented 1,700, 
or the number of wetbacks in San Diego 
fields a year ago. 

Swanson also credited the assistance he 
said was given by growers as largely respon- 
sible for the success of our efforts. 

“We feel a great deal of the success of our 
enforcement program is due to the coopera- 
tion of the growers,” he said. 

Employers obtain the bracerous after they 
are selected at recruiting stations in Mexico 
and processed for admission to the United 
States by United States Immigration Service 
and Department of Labor officials. 

The work contract between the employer 
and bracero is for a maximum term of 6 
months. It can be extended once for a simi- 
lar term. 

Most laborers are engaged under the 6- 
month pact but minimum contracts for 4 
weeks are issued, usually to harvest “flash” 
crops. 


Territorial Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATiVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my previous remarks of March 
28 in connection with the seizure of the 
American-flag ships Arctic Maid and the 
Santa Ana, I am now advised by Mr. 
Byron Blankinship, of the State Depart- 
ment, that, pursuant to my protest, the 
following steps have been taken: 
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First. Instructed Ambassador in Quito 
to make strong protest to the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador. This was done on 
March 30. 

Second. Asked the Ambassador from 
Ecuador, Dr. Jose R. Chiriboga, to come 
in for conference which is taking place 
today. 

Third. Dispatched Mr. Rollin S. At. 
wood, Director of South American Af. 
fairs, and Mr. Fred E. Taylor, specia 
in Fish and Wildlife Division, to Ecuad 
in connection with this particular inc) 
dent. They are proceeding to Guaya 
to make investigations with the aid 
the Consul and the Embassy in Quito 

I have been assured that followin 
investigation additional action as « 
sidered proper will be taken. 

Meanwhile, steps have been taken 
hospitalize the wounded man, who 
William Teck, of my congressional d 
trict, in the Gorgas Hospital in Panama 
At the time of my previous remark: 
identity was unknown to me. 

As background of this continuing at- 
tempt to extract tribute from American- 
flag fishing vessels, I might say the ex- 
cuse used for illegal seizure of our ships 
is the declaration of Panama establish 
ing a neutrality belt around the Ame: 
icas. Chile, Peru, and Ecuador do not 
want to recognize that this declaration 
did not deal with specific territorial lim- 
its of any nation. 

The following editorial in the 
ington Post of February 27, 1955, 
this general situation: 

TERRITORIAL LIMITS 

The anarchy which is developing 
international sea rights was remitted some 
time ago to the United Nations for co 
eration. But the law commission whi 
was then set up is still deliberating. Int 
meantime disputes between the nations 
growing, and there is need for a speedup 
the U. N. Some of the maritime nat 
notably Japan, are finding the situation har 
to tolerate. 

The usual notion of a territorial limit ex 
tending out 3 miles is an 18th century co 
cept. This concept: was based upon the d 
tance of the firing of a cannon bal! 
defensible, therefore the territorial, lin 
However, we are now in the air-atomic era, 
and sea limits, in consequence, need to be 
reframed in the light of changed condit 
The fact is that the territorial limits have 
even been codified. 

Today every country has its own r 
which impinge upon the freedom of the 
maritime countries. For instance: Peru, in 
association with Chile and Ecuador, has pro- 
claimed that her territorial waters extend 
200 miles from her shores. Under this proc- 
lamation she recently fired upon and bi 
into port a whaling fleet flying the Pana- 
manian flag. Australia would carve out 4 
similar sea area in safeguarding her pearl 
shells. Russia has always kept foreign fish- 
ermen beyond a 12-mile limit. The Gulf of 
Aqaba is only 12 miles across, yet both Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia assert jurisdiction up to © 
miles, or half the width. Korea has what 
is called a Syngman Rhee line, which is 6) 
miles offshore, and luckless Japanese Wo 
stray within this zone are shot at. President 
Truman talked about our American rights 
to the Continental Shelf in bland disre- 
gard of all the international implications 
involved. 

This is the measure of the anarchy on 
what we used to call the high seas. It is 4" 
eruption of nationalism—in behall 


Wash- 
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in oil, swimming fish, or pearls which 
territorial reach. The national 
n some cases are monstrous, in all 
add up to international disorder. If 
i not some agreed-upon definition 
, definition based upon live and let 

shall see develop a new kind of 
n official scale. 
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John W. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


4 
nts SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
the late John W. Davis was a 
American whose contributions to 
iy country earned him recognition as 
elder statesman towering over many 
contemporaries who gained higher 
eal honors. It is my fervent hope 
t Americans will never forget or neg- 
the traditional responsibility for 
service exemplified by Mr. Davis. 
; as one of the great lawyers of 
our history. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
f ial tributes to Mr. Davis from the 
York Times, the Greenville (Miss.) 
Delta Democrat-Times, and from a radio 
ast by Mr. Eric Sevareid: 
|From the New York Times] 
JoHN W. Davis 
l most conspicuous appearance John 
W. Davis made before the American public 
v 1924 when he ran unsuccessfully 
f nst Calvin Coolidge as Democratic nomi- 
the Presidency of the United States. 
} ad been nominated on the 103d ballot 
curing a convention which had aroused such 
bitter feelings between the followers of Wil- 


7 } 


] Gibbs McAdoo and the followers of 
Alfred E. Smith that a Democratic defeat 
1 foregone conclusion. He ran as a 
duty and as a sacrifice. 

Yet this was only one episode in a long 
and substantial career. Mr. Davis came at 


the end of his active life—which was only 
a few months short of his actual life of 
nearly 82 years—to be perhaps the fore- 
most representative of the American bar. 
The range of his cases had been wide. He 


nded “Mother” Jones and Eugene V. 
Det He argued cases on behalf of J. P. 
He appeared for segregation on be- 
of the State of South Carolina. He 
peared as an attorney on behalf of J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, who had been relieved of 
his duties under the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as @ security risk. He argued fcr 
the steel industry against President Tru- 
I 's seizure of the steel mills. And he dig- 
Lined the cases he argued. 

He also served the public at the height 
of his career as an official. He was for sev- 
eral years a Member of Congress; was Solici- 
tor General under Woodrow Wilson from 
1913 to 1918; for 8 years represented the 
United States as Ambassador to Russia. 

Mr. Davis was never spectacular. He was 
® solid citizen of absolute integrity and 
of great ability. He had the good fortune 
w ive and to work until an advanced age. 
That was his country’s good fortune, too. 


2 a en at that advanced age, he will be 
nissed, 
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[From the Greenville ( Miss.) 
Democrat-Times } 
JOHN W. Davis—GrEat AMERICAN 


In our gloomier moments, most of us are 
likely to lament that our times have not 
produced any equals to the moral and intel- 
lectual giants of bygone generations Yet 
now and then emergence or the death of 
a contemporary great American gives proof 
of how wrong we are. 

John W. Davis, the great constitutional 
lawyer and 1924 Democratic presidential 
nominee who died last week at 81, was worthy 
of inclusion in any list of notable Ameri- 
cans. He had the cardinal virtues of h 


Delta 


candor, and independence. It is good t 
remember, in these days of character smirch- 
ing of men of unpopular conviction that 


John Davis could on the one hand represent 
leftwing clients, even Socialists like Eugene 
Debs, and great corporations on the other 
without challenge to his integrity and citi- 
zenship. And we can take pride in the 
political courage of a leading Democrat and 
one-time presidential candidate who could 
and did refuse to stay with the party in 
1928 for reasons that to him were good and 
sufficient. 

Like many another and lesser American, 
John W. Davis believed that Federal 
Government has come to interfere too greatly 
in the lives of the individual citizens and 
the authority of the States. Yet, in 
young manhood as Solicitor General 
Woodrow Wilson he argued successfully the 
cases for’ an early wage and hour law, the 
income tax, and the Selective Service Act of 
World War I, all of them representing the 
expansion of Federal authority. This was 
not contradictory. Rather, it represents the 
flexibility of a brilliant mind, in contrast 
to the adamant hardness of less imaginative 
intellects. 

As Ambassador, notable lawyer, and pleader 
of the cause of States rights and responsi- 
bilities, he served this Nation as few men 
have. God rest his soul. 
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Rapio BROapDcAST BY ERIC SEVARFID 

fr. John W. Davis was buried yesterday 
at the age of 81; another of that dwindling 
group of towering Americans from a past age 
of event; great men, like Henry Stimson, who 
never achieved the pinnacle of public life, the 
Presidency, when lesser men did; men whose 
dedication to their country was whole-souled, 
nevertheless, and for whom the supreme 
frustration of personal ambition never de- 
flected them away from public services of a 
monumental nature. The small band of 
true elder statesmen is dwindling still 
smaller; their counsel will one day soon be 
entirely lost, and sometimes one wonders 
how and when they are to be replaced. This 
may be illusion, but it always seemed to me 
they represented an influence in our public 
afiairs fundamentally different from the 
mental and emotional promptings of most 
men now of the prime and middle age. Be- 
cause the men like Davis and Stimson—one 
could add others, like Learned Hand or the 
poets, Sandburg and Frost—were formed, in 
their minds, in a quite different era. 

Their views of life were rooted in the long 
American past, anchored in what seemed to 
be rock; their principles of conduct and ac- 
tion, their faith in the American vision, were 
matured before the First World War, which 
began the present process of anarchy in per- 
sonal and public principle; nearly all who 
have matured since that first world slaughter, 
matured in doubt and the short-term view. 
They matured in faith and the long view. 
On behalf of their eternal principles of the 
free mind, they would join no hasty ration- 
alizations in the misused name of security; 
they would today, I think, in the face of 


possible war in Asia, look to the 1k f 
history, not to the alleged com, 


strategy, where so many lesser n ( 
their eve . 
There were eternal verities for a n ke 
John W. Davis and one was the me 
of the American Constitution. He w 
ably the greatest constitutional wy 
time; and he would, if his veriti« we 
involved, defend a gsr ( ed sec 
other men would shun, or ever 
edged Commur 
Alwa the principle was the t} 
the individual, not the pressing need 
the harried present. nor the fleet 
of popu V ich me Ww ail t \ ’ 
e ice ( public «¢ ol ki \ 
I ty can be wr one ¢ ( 
ima 1e the i € 
I enc ( € r ig r 
lr tc see whoere safety AY or sul na 
hemselves with ghost writers weighi € i 
calculated word to offend no p ible pres- 
ve group. They proceeded f I € 
and hoped the needs of the moment would 
fit; they did not proceed from the e€ 
the moment, inventing or adjusting prin- 
c e as protective coloratior 
Such men had a positive effect « their 
country's course beyond. sometime the - 
fluence of those who had taken the 
office in their stead One wonder some- 
times, what the course of reconstruction 
would have been, that period of public dis- 
ease, had Horatio Seymour not lost the 
Presidency to General Grant, so va y - 
ferior to Seymour in intellect and vi 
One wonders what would have been our 
course through the frantic twenties, ending 
in the depression collapse, had John W. Di 
not lost the Presidency to Calvin Coolidge, 
who sat on the White House porch and 
rocked, impervious to a new idea Those are 
the might-have-beens of history, ind 1 


themselves of how 
can be 
But Davis’ life 


have-been in 


wrong the m: 


and works 
themselves 


were n¢ 
Private 


t micht 


life did 


not frustrate the great lawyer; his works 
were many, important, and the country is 
the better for his long and enviable life. 





Tax Rate Extension Act of 1955 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to vote against the adoption of this con- 
ference report—not because of any ob- 
jection to extension of the 52 percent 
corporation income-tax rate or the ex- 
cise-tax rates therein, but simply as my 
personal protest against failure to in- 
clude in the bill any income-tax relief 
for the smal] individual income taxpayer. 

When the revised Internal Revenue 
Code was before the House last year I 
felt very strongly that the individual 
low-income taxpayer was entitled to re- 
lief, particularly in view of the tax re- 
ductions written into the law to the 
advantage of big-business interests and 
wealthy stockholders. When the fight 
to include a reduction in taxes for the 
little man failed last year, I determined 
to do everything I could to push for such 
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relief in this session of Congress. I 
strongly supported the successful Demo- 
cratic move to include a $20-per-person 
tax reduction for individuals when H. R. 
4259 was voted on in the House on Feb- 
ruary 25 of this year. To me it is ex- 
tremely unfair and unfortunate that no 
avreement was reached between the con- 
ferees for the House and the other body 
to include at least some measure of tax 
reduction for individual taxpayers in 
this conference report. I cannot vote 
for a report which does not give the low- 
income groups in this country the relief 
to which they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to reiterate that 
I do not oppose at this point extension 
of tax rates to which H. R. 4259 has now 
been limited. My vote against the re- 
port is purely a protest against failure 
to do justice to the little man. It is, 
further, a protest against acceptance 
by the Congress of the trickle-down 
theory of tax relief held by this admin- 
istration, under which they want to con- 
fine tax reductions to Big Business in the 
hope that in their goodness and mercy 
they will permit some of their added in- 
come to trickle down to the small-wage 
earner. That economic fallacy has been 
exploded long ago. The House was on 
the right track in February when we 
voted the $20-per-person tax reduction. 
I suggest that we should soon get back 
on that track by forcing a reduced tax 
rate for the low-income groups in this 
country. By that method we give direct 
relief where it is most needed and, at 
the same time, promote economic growth 
by the only sure means available—in- 
creased consumer purchasing power. 
On those grounds I urge the rejection 
of this conference report. 

I believe, also, Mr. Speaker, that we 
Members of the House are entitled to 
feel put upon in not having this con- 
ference report brought back to us for 
final action until we are under the gun, 
so to speak, as to expiration of the excise 
taxes and the extension of the present 
corporate income-tax rate. When we 
are asked to act on March 30 on a mat- 
ter which must be decided by April 1, 
there seems justifiable reason to believe 
that the democratic processes are being 
Slighted in favor of tactics more suit- 
able to other forms of government. 
Perhaps the motive in delaying this leg- 
islation was not what it seems, but when 
we are faced now with only two choices— 
letting the present taxes expire or pass 
this bill—I think a protest is justified. 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot bring myself to agree to the con- 
ference report on H. R. 4259, now before 
us for decision. 
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To do so will cruelly deny modest tax 
relief designed to benefit the needy fam- 
ily in the lower income brackets, while 
at the same time the ‘‘fat-cat” Republi- 
can Revenue Act of 1954 will continue 
to drain off billions in tax benefits pre- 
dominately to large business, dividend 
recipients, and wealthy individuals. 

It is arrant fiscal irresponsibility, we 
are lectured from high administration 
places, to give modest tax relief to lower 
income families—to give a direct tax 
saving of $20 each to the father and 
mother and for each dependent child, 
so that the relief will be more effectively 
felt at the lower income levels where the 
family burden presses the heaviest. 

But—so goes the lecture from the 
same high administration sources—it is 
an act of high and ennobled statesman- 
ship, contributing tg the welfare and sta- 
bility of every humble home and fireside, 
to give unbounded tax relief to big cor- 
porations, coupon clippers, and wealthy 
individuals as was done last year in the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

I and other Members on my side of 
the aisle took the floor many times last 
year and this to protest the one-sided 
character of that 1954 act, particularly 
as to its dividend credit tax bonanza and 
its distorted and swollen depreciation 
tax allowances to corporation. 

The dividend-credit provision of that 
1954 act—the special tax reduction for 
coupon clippers—will cost $362 million 
a year. Eighty percent of that relief 
will go to the six-tenths of 1 percent of 
American families who own four-fifths 
of all publicly held stock. Ninety-two 
percent of American families own no 
stock and get no benefit. Less than 4 
percent of all taxpayers—those with in- 
comes over $10,000—receive 76 percent 
of all dividend income. And eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of all American fam- 
ilies—those with incomes over $25,000— 
get 55 percent of all dividend income. 


I ask, is it a token of fiscal responsi- 
bility that special tax relief be accorded 
a favored limited group of dividend re- 
cipients—-the unearned income class— 
but even most modest relief be denied 
the mass of taxpayers who work and toil 
for earned income? 

The special depreciation allowances 
granted by last year’s tax bill—thinly 
disguised special tax credits for in- 
creased corporate dividends or favored 
capital gains benefits to stockholders on 
corporate reinvestment of tax free earn- 
ings—will continue to cost billions in 
reduced Federal revenues for a genera- 
tion. Expcrt students of intricate tax 
maneuvers and business finance estimate 
that by the year 1960 the United States 
Treasury would be losing, at present 
levels of gross national product, about $3 
billion per year as a result of these new 
depreciation provisions if current tax 
rates on business remain the same. The 
Same sources estimate that by 1955 the 
tax loss would rise to more than $5 bil- 
lion per year, and it would continue to 
rise thereafter. I commend to the at- 
tention of the members the revealing 
study of Depreciation Under the New 
Tax Law, by Robert Eisner, published 
in the Harvard Business Review for Jan- 
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uary 1955, and reprinted in the Recopy 
of March 11 at page 2264. 

But when the 1954 act was under con- 
sideration and even as of recent date 
were told in solemn assurance by 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other 
ministration fiscal pundits who now | 
ture us on fiscal irresponsibility 
these swollen depreciation tax benef; 
will really cost the Federal Governme; 
nothing. They say that if you view the 
tax effect on one piece of new mai 
ery—and please limit your myopic vi 
to only one added machine by the ¢ 
paying corporation in this dynamic b 
ness economy of ours—then the Goy 
ment will later get back the taxes it |] 
in the earlier years because no mor 
preciation tax allowances can be t 
after the full cost of that single mac} 
has been written off for tax purpose 

“Baloney,” as a forthright statesman 
dear to my memory, might have 
sponded. The shallow assurance 
the increased depreciation tax allow 
*‘all washes out in the end’’—to quote t 
Study above referred to—‘not only 
misleading, it is to all practical purp 
flatly erroneous.” It mistakes the effect 
on a single piece of property for the cu- 
mulative tax effect, typical of American 
corporations, of increasing investment 
new property additions each year 
keeping with the economic growth of 
our system. Assume that gross add 
tions of property are made at a constant 
rate each year by one of the big corpo 
tions in a heavy capital industry, if t 
properties last 33 years depreciation t 
allowances under the generous ne 
methods of last year will exceed tax 
write-off under the old method in each 
of the first 27 years under one of the: 
methods and in every one of the fi! 
years under the other new method au 
thorized last year. The tax benefit does 
not “wash out in the end”; it can pile 
billions upon billions in reduced corpo 
tion taxes each continuing year for the 
next generation. 

“‘When do we get back those billio1 
I inquire after due heed to recent pub- 
lic sermonizing on fiscal responsibility 
When I tried last year to find out from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I ran into 
a stumbling block of refusal to give the 
information at first, then official stal! 
and finally airy assurance to the effec 
that “it all washes out in the end.” 

Not even the Wal! Street Journal ac- 
cepts the glib assurance of the Treasury 
that the new depreciation tax allowances 
“all wash out in the end.” To quote 
from the lead editorial appraisal in the 
issue of March 28, 1955: 

As shown here a few weeks ago, the depre- 
ciation change can produce large cum 
effects over the years. On any single piece 
of property the effect is minor. It meré 
postpones taxable income a few years by c 
centrating the depreciation in the early pa 
of the life of the property. But as new 
cilities are built year by year, the relai 
weight of the early, heavy depreciation ra 
will keep growing, and Federal revenues ¥ 
reflect this. 


Yes, $362 million a year of special tax 
benefits directly to stock dividend ! 
cipients—coupon clippers—and_ billions 
more per year in corporate tax benefits 








tax-free depreciation allow- 
to be kept in company tills, dis- 
to stockholders, or reinvested 
nsequent increased stock values 

. be realized upon at favored cap- 
rate of taxation. In the 
ninistration lecturers, that 
me of fiscal responsibility. 

f for the wealthy, we are told, 
mulate investment and promote 
ence. It will sustain that delicate 
whose confidence we must so 

y nourish, the stock market boom. 
1eedy, this administration 

st be spurned as phony and 
al trickery. For the latter— 
edy—the weight of the taxload 
- burdened backs will help spur 
lv toil and assure heightened 
of the precious price of citi- 


( 


IY eE* 
Ys 


must 


the 1 


other observers, perhaps lacking 
zeal for the current 
of fiscal responsibility, detect in 
ing fiscal conscience only the 
-panned “trickle down” theory 
tored to its place of public emi- 
‘years of brooding silence. I 
in our modern economy, Su- 
it must be by mass purchas- 
and ever-broadening distribu- 
products of farm and factory, 
cle down” will be adequate or 
rate of flow to promote the 
ynamiec expanding economy that 

n our reach. 
I urge disagreement to the conference 
I respect the views reluctantly 
by the majority members of 
of conference. I know 
neerity, their deep conviction, and 
persistant effort to gain accept- 
of House action in passing the $20 
credit. Only under adamant threat 
Presidential veto, on the eve of expi- 
n of current higher rates of corpo- 
and excise taxes, did they bow to 

utive flat. 

But Iam still mindful that our Found- 
Fathers wrote in the Constitution 
111 bills for raising revenue shall 
ite in the House of Representa- 


hteous 


and to the Congress the Con- 
ion gave the power to _ levy 
collect taxes. Too often of late 
this House—its elected Mem- 


forsworn its rightful prerogative. 
assert it now, confident in the 
man justice and economic justice of 
prior action, lest by failure to do so 
embolden further the disciples of the 


McKinley era in their new onslaught of 


rie 


wer and privilege. If we disagree to 
e conference report, then this House 
elf lifts the awesome responsibility 
m the individual shoulders of the able 

rman of the conference committee 

his fellow conferees. I doubt that 
e administration, despite its blustering 
eats, would rashly jeopardize by veto 
€ true fiscal responsibility and fair- 

of our Government. The pages of 


istory are studded with examples where 


man liberty and justice were won 
y by like defiance of entrenched 


Yalta: What Happened and the Price 
We Are Paying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


avi 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, up to t! 
time the most well-publicized result of 
the Yalta Conference has been the sell- 
out of Poland and the Eastern European 
nations Poland, the Balkan nation 
and all the rest have Communist rovern- 
ments today because of the deals made 
at Yalta. 

What happened in Europe as a re 
of Yalta was bad enough, but what h; 
pened in Asia was even worse as far a 
the intersts of the United States are con- 
cerned. 

As a result of a secret deal 
Yalta, concessions were given to the Rus- 
Sians which paved the way for the Com- 
munists to take over China. The Korean 
war, the war in Indochina, and the cri 
in Formosa resulted directly from the 
fact that China went Communist 

The Yalta deal contributed in two 
ways to the Communist victory in China. 

Turning over to the Russians rights to 
the jugular-vein Manchurian Railway 
and the warm-water ports, together with 
the recognition of Outer Mongolia as a 
satellite state, were concessions which 
materially assisted the Communists in 
their struggle with the Nationalists. 

In addition, the fact that this a 
ment was made without the Nationalist 
Chinese being consulted had a disas- 
trous effect in destroying the face of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalis! 
once the deal became publicly kn¢ 
soon after it was made. 

In light of this, the restraint with 
which the two top men in our Govern- 
ment have handled the situation is re- 
markable, indeed. It was commented on 
in the following editorial appearing in 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram new 
paper on March 24, last: 
RESTRAINT, FAIRNESS DISTIN 

VIEWS ON YALTA 


ree- 


GUISH IKE, NIxoy 
TALKS 

Both Republicans and Democrats can take 
instruction from the word of President 
Eisenhower and Vice President NIXon about 
the Yalta papers. 

The two top national leaders set an exam- 
ple of fairness and restraint 

In the long run this attitude can do much 
more for administration and party prestige 


than can be done by fighting with the past. 


The people still appreciate the Golden 
Rule. 
The President made two main points in 


his reply to questions on the subject at his 
news conference yesterday: 

One, there is nothing to be gained by 
going back 10 years and, in the light of 
subsequent events, trying to show that some- 
one may have been wrong or right. Docu- 
ments such as the Yalta papers should not 
be used to damage reputations. 

Two, there is nevertheless a value in study- 


ing such documents. They may be consid- 
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Emergency Hurricane Warning System 
Needed for North Atlantic Seaboard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
March 31, 1955 
ON. Mr. Speak 
Congress an inde- 
bill, H. R. 5260, 
asking for $5 million, providing for an 
emergency hurricane warning system 
based upon a special study prepared by 
meteorologists specializing in hurricane 
phenomena. I have requested this spe- 
cial study. 

Few people realize that the property 
damages of hurricanes Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel last fall amounted to $1 billion 
and killed over 150 persons in the devas- 
tation wrought along the North Atlantic 
seaboard. 


IN THI 
Thursday 
PATTER 

introduced in 


pendent appropriation 
ao f 


Mr 
hay e 


lay 
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Meteorological experts tell us that 
these last three big storms were not 
freakish sea storms straying inland off 
their regular paths. The scientists say 
that distinct changes in the worldwide 
upper wind patterns is creating a new 
cycle driving inland the great sea storms 
and may afflict heavy damages on the 
New England coast again this season and 
for years to come. 

The United States Weather Bureau, 
operating under a drastically cut budget, 
is doing the best it can to detect the 
movement of hurricanes and issue warn- 
ings. In fact, the Weather Bureau has 
done a great job with limited mechanical 
equipment operated by overworked staff 
personnel. During the last big storm 
weather forecasters worked continuously 
18 hours without relief. But there is a 
limit of human endurance. Budget cuts 
forced the closing of weather stations at 
Eastport, Maine; Bangor, Maine; Cape 
May, N. J.; Ocean City, Md. The East- 
port station had been in operation since 
1891. Also, forced reductions in the Bu- 
reau’s working force resulted in only lim- 
ited operation at offices at New Haven, 
Conn.: Bridgeport, Conn.; and eight 
other weather stations. 

I recently appealed to President Eisen- 
hower to act favorably on the recom- 
mendations of the Interagency Hurri- 
cane Research Conference for a more ef- 
fective hurricane research and warning 


program, This was a long-range pro- 
gram. 
The President advised me that he 


shared my concern for adequate safe- 
euards against hurricane disasters, and 
said, “You may be assured that thorough 
consideration will be given to such addi- 
tional research activities as may be pro- 
posed.” 

I am now proposing a short-range 
emergency hurricane warning program 
to be financed by a special appropriation 
of $5 million. I am appealing to 36 
Senators, 18 governors, and 177 Con- 
gressmen to join me in the drive to se- 
cure necessary Federal funds to enable 
the Weather Bureau to set up a really 
effective hurricane warning system to 
save human life and property. 

It is impossible to accurately deter- 
mine in advance what the projected hur- 
ricane task program will accomplish in 
dollars and cents; but experts estimate 
that potential savings of 25 percent dam- 
ages to property and 90 percent savings 
in human life will result if advance 
warnings from 7 to 21 hours can be wide- 
ly disseminated via newspaper, radio, 
and TV news bulletins. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED SPECIAL AND 
IMMEDIATE HURRICANE WARNING PROGRAM 
First. To reduce unnecessary loss of 

life and property in all coastal States 

from future hurricanes. 

Second. To reduce unnecessary inter- 
ruptions, costly protective action, and 
time-consuming precautionary measures 
of thousands of business firms and mil- 
lions of citizens in fringe areas of ex- 
pected hurricane paths. 

Third. To reduce unnecessary fear 
and apprehension in areas in or close by 
the expected paths of future hurricanes. 

Fourth. To increase the value of hur- 
ricane forecasts to the people of 19 
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coastal States who need better and more 
precise information as to expected wind 
speeds, water levels, and times of hurri- 
cane occurrences. 

Fifth. To enable the Weather Bureau 
(a) to provide an improved hurricane 
warning service immediately; (b) to 
give locations, speeds, directions, and 
intensities of future hurricanes with 
more accuracy than has been possible 
for past hurricanes; (c) to describe pres- 
ent and expected weather conditions in 
and surrounding future hurricanes more 
accurately than has been possible for 
past hurricanes; (d) to provide alerts 
and warnings of future hurricanes 6 to 
12 hours farther in advance than has 
been possible for past hurricanes; (e) 
to distribute essential hurricanes reports 
and warnings with greater speed, effi- 
ciency, and certainty than has been pos- 
sible for past hurricanes; (f) to give 
complete and accurate forecasts of high- 
water levels for all occupied coastal areas 
subject to inundation. 

HOW THE ABOVE OBJECTIVES CAN BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED 

(a) Secure appropriations to carry out 
a special and immediate hurricane warn- 
ing program of the United States Weath- 
er Bureau starting June 1, 1955, and as 
long thereafter as may be necessary to 
avoid unnecessary loss of life and prop- 
erty from hurricanes. 

(b) Secure the above appropriations 
in addition to the funds contained in the 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Commerce weather bureau submitted to 
Congress in January 1955 for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. 

(c) Secure appropriations for both of 
the above programs, and also for a hur- 
ricane research and development pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 
WAYS IN WHICH REQUESTED FUNDS ARE TO BE 

EXPENDED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU 

First. To provide staff sufficient to 
keep weather bureau offices open 24 
hours a day in 10 coastal cities from 
Maine to Texas where existing weather 
bureau offices are now open only part 
time. 

Second. To provide technically trained 
staff sufficient to reopen weather bureau 
offices in five coastal cities from Maine to 
Texas where formerly existing weather 
bureau offices have been closed. 

Third. To operate special teletype- 
write, facsimile, telephone, and radio 
networks for the prompt relay of meteor- 
ological information used in forecasting 
hurricanes and major storms, and used 
for instantaneous distribution of hurri- 
cane warnings and alerts to all areas and 
citizens concerned. 

Fourth. To provide staff and observing 
equipment to operate 12 additional raw- 
insonde stations in the United States east 
of the 100th meridian and in other se- 
lected land areas adjoining the Gulf of 
Mexico, Caribbean Sea and western 
Atlantic Ocean; and to provide staff and 
supplies at existing rawinsonde stations 
to take required upper air observations 
at 6-hourly intervals instead of at 12- 
hourly intervals during the hurricane 
season. 

Fifth. To provide additional weather 
observations during storm periods from 
merchant ships traversing the western 
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Atlantic Ocean, Caribbean Sea, and Gu! 
of Mexico. re! 

Sixth. To provide additional foreea< 
ers, additional meteorological chartme; 
and additional communicators to pro- 
vide around-the-clock hurricane fore. 
casting watches at each of the followijno 
six hurricane forecast centers: Boston 
New York, Washington, Miami, New Or- 
leans, and San Juan. 

Seventh. To establish an improved 
high water warning service to inform 
coastal areas of approaching high storm 
tides, damaging waves, and other coasta] 
inundations from abnormal water ] vels 
and floods associated with hurricanes 
and heavy coastal rainstorms. 

Eighth. To provide meterological stag 
and facilities for emergency hurricane 
warning centers and for mobile storm 
warning squads to supplement the loca] 
weather bureau staffs during the intense 
activity accompanying the approach and 
passage of hurricanes and major storms: 
and afterwards to survey and review (a) 
the quantity and quality of hurricane re- 
ports, alerts, and forecasts: (b) the 
times, places, and amounts of hurricane 
information distributed by all news 
media; (c) the protective action taken 
by all concerned, and (d) the types and 
amounts of hurricane damage incurred. 

Ninth. To reestablish the ocean weath- 
er ship station formely located halfway 
between New York and Bermuda and 
maintained there by the United States 
Coast Guard for 12 years prior to its 
removal in June 1954. 

Tenth. To carry out a cooperative 
private and governmental public infor- 
mation program involving important as- 
pects of hurricane alerts, hurricane 
warnings, the changing characteristics 
of moving hurricanes, and the precau- 
tions, that should be taken by citizens in 
the forecast path of future hurricanes 
to save lives and property. 





Bill McCauley Speaks His Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a letter and an address that I would 
place on the list of recommended read- 
ing by my colleagues during the days of 
the Easter recess. The letter is from 
Illinois Department Commander Irvins 
Breakstone, of the American Legion, and 
the address is by Past Commander Bill 
McCauley. 

It has been many years since the first 
department convention of the American 
Legion was held in the city of Peoria. 
Marshal Field, the father of the present 
publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times, was 
one of the delegates. General Milton 
Foreman was elected department com- 
mander, Bill McCauley senior depar'- 
ment commander, and it was given me 
the great honor and privilege of bes 
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ad to serve as chairman of the de- derstand the problem just a little bit better 115,000 have been completed, but 
ment executive board, a position than maybe you have ever understood it be- 131,000, Comrade Cx 
oi t ‘lieve, abolished. It was the fore. Many of those fellows are still ; operatior They have chiseled and they 

I be} oe f tl Legion in spending their days in mental darkn have whittled and they have cut down } 
ling convention 0 re Bic went to Washington and demanded that the pital 


The next year Bill McCauley contracts be canceled and that the Goi 











benefits and cut down compe 





10] re s0 that they have failed to provid e¢ 
; advanced to department coOMm- ment start on a hospital-building program me ni < _ ‘ as va t} fa a Ss} “ea . a 
_ He is a great American, and _ to give to them the kind of treatment that you don't believe it. e te H on ap ; . 
Legion circles he has attained with 4 greatful nation felt that they should have. my report that is in your jacket and you ¥ 
ing years the stature of an in- LITTLE FELLOW IN THE POST find that they have closed 800 beds at H 
on. I sketch this background for As a result of the labors of your Legion, WY Because they claim they have 
the be tter appreciation of what follows, and when I say that, I mean the little fellow ‘ Money wit! which to operate those be 
hecinning with Department Commander i” the post back home who, by his member-  * w 1 the last 10 d Stassen, the 
= , 56 ship, made it possible for your spokesmar dor of goodwill to the worl V 
tone’s letter: - _ i A ‘ ‘ies “9 
: ae ee , to try to do a job and if there is any credit om eveee out your billic by the s p 
r COMRADE: Enclosed herewith you will due anyone, it is the average man and woman hovel full, allocated $900,000 to buy paper 
an extemporaneous address delivered by jy, the Legion. We finally prevailed upon ‘© Wrap or es and other fruit to Pak 
Comamnder William “Bill” McCauley Congress to embark upon a hospital-building t© Ship back to this country. Yet the e 
the meeting of the executive com- program. They provided by law 100,000 bed { money enough to operate the h 
the deparwnent of Ilinois at for men and women who had served, 4 to care for your disabled comrade 
on February 26. million men and women, and this w just CHALLENGE TO LEGIONNAIRE 
course, almost impossible to re- i World War I and that program w The time ha: in ticies a sass 
cold print, the dramatic situa-  ctarteq and upon the start of it. we de- ean rome - sia = a vi us m en 
der which these remarks were deliv- veloped the finest hospital system in the jze ye ur obligati an God oan aan d te vou 
| ; Bill McCauley has been a fighter ahd ek | ees oan, 3 I aan “ ; ee ok nt Poca ee = 1 va Sod ‘s . ; 
of the Legion ever since its connected disability case, and he was not = ae . tec Matt : a and " 
some 36 years ago, for aid and opie to provide hospit a) Mine tient se so oo i a onired did ot com 
to our disabled comrades, their nom ome of them came home sick in box 





he should be admitted when a bed wa , sick in m 
nd orphans; he has devoted inde- are z 7 and sick in mind, expecting to be cared 





available. That answered the problem at by erateful Government. and vour 
effort, time, and money a a that particular time ment has billions for everything on ¢ 
ia ‘ rewmeruing 7 , I it as 1.i10ns I thi 
ervice and in x ae te m - Then World War II came along and mil- put for the men and women who served in 
program of the me ger a anos . lions of young men and women were called the emergency that made it possible for them 
to him ar love and & o. ton oO) ® back into the service. We prevailed upon to collect the taxes to pour down the rat! 
titude o s and comrades. a s lect the taxes ur down the lole 
I ide of irfenGs: Ss soe - : oa the then Chief Executive of the United States of some foreign countrv. they have not the 
T} who had the good ee yee rl e to try to provide adequate hospitalization func It is time to talk 
esent at this sting and to hear this : re .une +35 time lO WUE ‘ 
I pee — pe ey h as + it t “ self for them when they returned. Three trips You young men have got to assume the 
address (0 Be phraste 1% Dimser) were made to the Executive Mansion to try obligations of the Legion. The Legion wv 
ver forget the profound impression igation f th f i gion 


to have the Veterans’ Administration give it founded on service, service to God and our 
an A-1 rating, the same as the Army and disabled comrades, and to the comm 
the Navy, to provide all of the essentials for State, and Nation. Have we kept faith? 


upon their minds and souls. The 
battle f the past which gave us victory 


will require eternal vigilance and equal for- : D vee a ae 
tit to meet the assaults of the future PUl/ding and operating hospitals. We could Are we keeping faith? We have tried, and 
veterans’ benefits see the dismal picture and the plan was re- yet we have some of our own members on 
a ed the admonition of our great com- jected and no hospital beds were built, and the floor of Congress and in the Senate 
sit 4 Laas « re « , 


rade and continue the battle in behalf of then we went to General Hine and asked ing our throats every turn of the road, and 
him to make a survey and determine how’ until you wake up and go up and down the 


t e who have borne the battle, and if hee ld b ’ ; a 
fs any s y lee > for the lisabdle< etr ts an allevs s itr t dad pree 
you can find time, and I trust you will, ™#ny beds would be needed the d led = stree and alleys of this country and 


drop Bill McCauley, at Olney, Ill., a note of from World War II. ‘That survey was made vail upon the young men and women to come 
coneratulation and thanks for the heroic and the estimate was 300,000 additional beds, into the Legion and then you go to the so- 


service he has given in this great cause. which would have made an allocation of called statesmen of yours and say to them 
Sincerely yours in comradeship, 400,000 beds for 20 million men and women that even if the Chief Executive, the Bureau 

”  IrnvING BREAKSTONE, at that time who had been in the service of of the Budget, the Director of the Veter ° 

Cr mmander, Department of Illinois. their country. Administration fail to care for these men 
KICKED OUT OF HOSPITALS and women, will you take it on the floor of 


the House and Senate and demand that 
they be cared for in the American way? 
Party politics? To hell with them when the 


Bint McCAuULEY’s ADDRESS Then General Hines was kicked out and 
the famous General Bradley was broug in. 
General Bradley was a trained soldier and a 





With your permission, I am going to digress 


¢ a f , , - . - y ar sf . . le . 

for a few moments é ou back on a . welfare of one of our disabled comrades is at 
5 moments and take you : good soldier. He had spent his entire life am 

brief trip of the early days of the Legion ae ; ; stake. 

ae ee training his men to go into the service and Atos “ i 4 

for the benefit of the younger men, so that : y NO PROVISION FOR WIDOWS 

a : r = leading them in battle. He knew nothing, 

they will have probably a better under- ) \ There is another thing that is going to be 
nid : absolutely nothing of the problem of the : 7 ‘ 

standing of what the Legion really is and , 1 close to the heart of you young men, too 

what it has been doing for the past 35 years disabled man or woman. When they re- - p a tea ‘ 
lat as p ast 3¢ ars. eal : 1 Supposing vé mu have ¢ fe and 3 or 

8 I ’ turned to civilian life, he knew nothing about Supposing that you have a wife an¢ 


I recall very distinctly at the close of 
World War I when our crippled and dis- 
abled veterans began to return home with 
no hospitals and no jobs and no prepara- 


their problems and he was appointed director 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Then he 
made an estimate and they cut that quota 7 
from 400,000 to 160,000 beds for 20 million ‘tender mercies of the charitable organiza- 


little fellows and you die? What about 
them, if you die without service-connected 
disability? They are going to be left to the 





tion having been made for their return. All ‘et asd wetisat amd another: 4 mate was ons in your community because no provi- 
e ‘ 1 another estimate was : J 
once they seemed to wake up in Wash- made and it was cut down to 147,000, ang ‘ion has ever been made for the widow; and 
¢ : : a y 2 ow < U, n 
on to the fact that there was this dis- : children of a deceased veteran unless he dies 





then lo and behold, it was cut to 131,000 
Can you imagine that, 131,000 beds for 21'4 
million men and women who by now had 
been in the service of their country for some 
time? Today 115,000 of those beds have 
been completed and it is almost impossible 


abled problem. 

Our Government made contracts with 1,400 

pitals to care for these disabled men and 

V en, and they ranged from the very best 

cown to some hospitals that were not fit 
Keep a human being in. We found tu- 


of a service-connected disability. 

Since 1946, we have been trying to get 
Congress to amend the law and provide for 
the widows and children of veterar 
War II under the same plan that they care 
for the widows and children of World War I 





erculosis ce ; ; o get é intc yspital unless he is ¢ 3 

: losis cases in hospitals that were care- = ~ ncaa as aan eee sii Now, that is your individual obligation. It 
ilar ee i : rvice-co1 : sability case. : 

le men who were mentally sick, and men Setwse ined ee ee 2 may come home to your family; your home 
who were just nervous confined in State The old men for whom these hospitals may be broken up; your children scattered 


ne asylums, county jails, and many of Were Originally planned, men without means ¢, some charitable organization and if t) 


em were placed in the State insane asylums Of being able to care for themselves, have qoesn't heat your blood, then you are not 

g people who had become violently been kicked out of their hospitals and they right, and you are not Americans, and you 

1e and the effect upon those poor fel- are on the mercy of the local community are not even loyal to the youngsters that you 
‘OWS resulted in many instances that they Now, the program has been cut to 131,000 brought into this world 

re spending their entire days in mental andIam not proud of this administration of There is one thing more, God forbid 

Carkness, making a greater sacrifice than a ours. I don’t think there has been a better and it is only a question of time, if the groups 

I who merely died for his country. Republican ever lived than I have been. I that are at work today put alJl pensions and 

I have given 35 years of my life to this panned the Democrats and I reserve the all compensations into social security They 

J em that is closer to my heart than any- right to say what I think about my own say we are all of one class; that we are no 

on earth and I want you men to un-_ party and they cut it to 131,000 beds, and better than anyone else and I de: t 
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statement. Any man or woman who has of- 
fered his or her life to his country in an 
emergency is in a class by himself. He is 
the selected class, the one that has the right 
to demand from his Government the oppor- 
tunity for himself and his family that they 
might have had, had he not served. 


MENTALLY SICK VETERANS 


When you go to bed at night, thank God 
that you are not one of the 30,000 mentally 
sick veterans that are being denied hospitali- 
vation by your Government today. All they 
say is disability is not service-connected in 
many instances, but let me say this to you. 
The doctor or the psychiatrist never lived 
and never will live who can tell when that 
mind began to slip. It may have been some- 
thing that happened years ago that left an 
impression upon that mind and as the years 
rolled around and the diseases of time and 
infirmity of age broke that down, who is 
going to deny to him that the original cause 
of that disability was not something that 
happened while he was in the service? Yet 
they are denying to them the care that they 
are entitled to. 

I have painted a pretty black picture to 
you, and I am sorry that I cannot bring you 
a glowing report, but this may be the swan 
song of an old man who has given his best 
to try to do a job that is closer to his heart 
than anything except God. Take it home 
with you, live through it, and when you 
get on your Knees tonight, thank God for 
the condition that you are in, 





Address of Francis P. Kilcoyne, Professor 
of English and Dean of Administration, 
Brooklyn College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address before Lawrence 
Council No. 67, Knights of Columbus, on 
March 27, 1955, in Lawrence, Mass., by 
Francis P. Kilcoyne, Ph. D. 

Dr. Kilcoyne is a former deputy grand 
knight of Lawrence council. He is a 
professor of English and dean of admin- 
istration of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
ie. 

The speaker is a graduate of St. Pat- 
rick’s Grammar School, Lawrence High 
School, and Boston College. He was 
awarded his doctor of philosophy degree 
at New York University. 

He taught at Fordham University, St. 
Joseph’s College for Women in Brook- 
lyn, and also taught summer sessions at 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Dr. Kilcoyne spoke at the annual com- 
munion breakfast following the 9:15 
o’clock Mass in Sacred Heart Church, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

I insert this address in the Recorp 
fully confident that it is worthy of the 
consideration of the Congress: 

COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE 

I deliberately title these remarks “Com- 
petitive Coexistence” because I subscribe to 
the conviction, along with many others, that 
any other description of existence in a world, 
one-third of whose people is under the 
tyranny of Soviet domination, is the result 


of shoddy thinking, or, worse still, wishful 
thinking. 

In this season of Lent it ought not to be 
too difficult to complete a rapid review and 
recognize the fact that the Catholic Church 
has known no other existence than that 
which can be labeled “competitive.” For 
has not the church been competing against 
the devil, his pomps and his works from 
the time of her founding? True, Christ 
promised that the gates of hell would not 
prevail against her but He did not promise 
that His church on earth would be anything 
other than militant. Does not the gospel 
assigned for today, Passion Sunday, tell of 
the reaction of unbelievers when Christ 
answered their query, “Whom dost thou 
make thyself?’ Shall we not read in next 
Sunday’s passion narrative that the chief 


priests and the whole council sought to 
present false testimony against Christ be- 


fore Caiaphas? 

And what fate awaited all the Apostles, 
save John, and countless disciples as well as 
thousands of the early Christians, especially 
in the persecutions by the pagan emperors of 
Rome, a persecution which has its counter- 
part in many of the captive countries of our 
own day? What was Christ selling in the 
market place, in the temple, by the lakeside, 
in the villages? What was His message that 
has been transmitted across the ages? Was 
it and is it not the simple yet difficult mes- 
sage of the brotherhood of man because of 
the fatherhood of God? Has not an extreme 
effort been made to obliterate this message 
from among one-third of the world’s peoples, 
an effort that would replace the message of 
love and charity by a doctrine of hate and 
revenge? 

Why then should we be terribly surprised 
at the tension, at the cold peace dn which we 
live for is it not another chapter, a chapter 
impregnated with fateful possibilities in the 
struggle between the positive traditions of 
the Judeo-Christian dispensation and the 
free nations of the world, on the one hand, 
and the bloc controlled by the pagan dis- 
ciples and administrators of the atheistic 
doctrines of Marx? 

We hear and read much about peaceful 
coexistence governing the relations between 
the free and enslaved portions of the world, 
including continental China. Let us not be 
misled by that phrase from out of the arma- 
ment of Marxist psychological warfare. It 
is a phrase that has opposite meanings on 
opposite sides of the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains which, by the design of the Soviet mas- 
ters, separate the enslaved from the free 
peoples of the world. The very practice of 
shutting off millions of the peoples of the 
earth is a clear indication that the notions 
of peace and order and freedom and security 
and basic law carry quite contradictory 
meanings among the free and among the 
masters of the enslaved who maintain con- 
trol only by psychological murder, military 
might, barbed wire, espionage, and the pris- 
oning of hostages. 

Is it not true that the phrases “peaceful 
coexistence” and “mutual cooperation” 
have, in some quarters, almost the hypnotic 
power of some barbaric ritual incantations? 
The few changes in window dressing pro- 
vided by Malenkov were a part of the psycho- 
logical attack on the West. It has been 
well said that peaceful coexistence is not 
only a propaganda phrase and an almost 
sure-fire tactical device, but its hand is the 
hand of Esau, imparting a fraternal, cooper- 
ative handclasp, while the voice is the voice 
of Jacob, carrying in its tones the guile of 
reference to the tightly controlled Com- 
munist Party. 


If we recall the last Christmas message 
of His Holiness, the Pope, we may remember 
that it was marked by no great enthusiasm 
in support of the state of international rela- 
tions as we then knew them and as they 
have continued. The Pope bluntly stated 
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that the number of men is increasing 
rebell against the idea of having to be g 
satisfied with mere coexistence, or re; 
ing relationships of a more vital natur: 
other groups, and against being forced 
live all the days of their lives in an 
mosphere of enervating fear.” 

Here, then, is the chief spokesman fp, 
Christendom warning that the cold pe 
we have known for many months is 1 
true peace and cannot satisfy the ‘ 
tions of men. Why cannot it satisfy? The 
answer is found, in part at any rate, int 
basic concept of peace which has been : 
to be “the tranquil security of an order 
justice and charity which procures for ea 
state, together with the full enjoyment 
its rights, the most efficacious means of ; 
filling its social mission and of contribu 
its share to the common good of inter; 
tional society.” 

While it is certainly true that Chr 
and most other religious-minded men haye 
completely peaceful intentions and the y 
to sustain them, they have also the duty 
thinking in quite realistic terms. To 
cumb to wishful thinking would be to serve 
not the cause of true peace but of pagan 
totalitarianism. Peace is never the result, 
solely, of a one-sided effort but it is, basi. 
cally, the relationship between members of 
an international community which, obsery- 
ing the rules of justice, coperate for the 
collective welfare in mutual understa: 

Deep changes have come into the dome 
and international relations of nations since 
the days of the Greek wars, the Hundred 
Years War, the French and American reyo- 
lutions; yes, since the First World War. We 
know that each nation today has a tremen- 
dous potential for devastating war. Cons: 
quently, each nation cannot hope to stand 
alone. The tranquil security of order can 
be had only on a collective basis. 

Someone has suggested that we ought to 
think of what might happen if the present 
cold peace were to continue for another 10 
or 20 years. What would be the price paid 
not only by believing, practicing Christia: 
by Jews, but by other organized bodies who 
put spiritual values above the material? 
The Kremlin, first off, would permit no out- 
side inteference with the ironclad control 
it exercises over captive nations. Were ex- 
isting conditions in those nations to be t! 
accepted, what would happen to the older 
generations of religious peoples behind the 

urtains? What would happen to their chil- 
dren, reared in an atmosphere of fear and 
without what we view as normal religious 
conditions? Would not the recognition 
the status quo be more powerful suppor 
the tyranny that exists than mere diplom 
politeness called recognition? We would bé 
saying that the inalienable rights of which 
we speak in our declaration were meant tor 
us and for us alone. Would not the re- 
ligious peoples of the free nations, being col- 
fined to their own areas, do little more than 
maintain their own status quo in the midst 
of secularism. Would we not be 
alone in an alien world? ; 

Look into history and note what has 4 
ready happened to a once-predominant Cath- 
olic Christianity as a result of Moslem ex- 
pansion, the Reformation so-called, the 1oss 
of segments of the working class because 
the then unchecked excesses of extreme Ca)- 
italism. A bigger bite may yet have been 
taken by the tyranny of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. What remains if the so-called cold 
peace continues? 

To point in reply to the protestations 
the masters of the Kremlin that they desire 
peace is to forget that the peace they seek 1s 
a debilitating one for the free nations For 
@ quarter century they have pleaded for 4 
peace while altering in no essential their 
announced intention to control the world. 
What concessions they make are not basic 
They merely change the window dispia}s 
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their incomes to such) 


the world—their own 


mph 
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e has anyone in the changing cast 
personalities rejected the testa- 
Marx. During the quarter century, 
the hypocritical refrain sang of peace, 
lin, with the aid of spies and do- 
tors in various parts of the world, 
ded its tyrannical sway over more 
earth's peoples now living 
and much despair. 





amidst 


the 37 or 38 years of Soviet his- 
ere has been no all-out war against 
West. Why risk it when progress has 


relatively without cost to the Kremlin, 
! price of deprivations paid by 
of Russia cannot be totaled. Nor 
guarantee that an all-out attack 
West may not come without warning 
moment. No Kremlin leader } 
Lenin’s November 26, 1920, state- 
soon as we are st 








trong enough to 

pitalism as a whole we shall imme- 

ce it by the scruff of the neck.” 

statement was made, piece-by- 

have brought results. Stalin 

in 1930 that he and his colleagues 

inalterably opposed to all wars, 

as might bleed likely opponents 

West, for example. 

or a moment, recall that not many 

1id much if any attention to the 

d writings of Hitler whom they 

in various unflattering phrases. 

he gained control of the Govern- 

Germany and his booted Nazis 

rutting across the face of the land 

ecution became the rule, then people 

recall that he was putting into ef- 

very plans they had labelled as 

with the peace slogans we hear to- 

they come from Moscow or 

Warsaw or Prague. Those slogans 

be understood in the light of such 

as Stalin’s that “the peace pol- 

1e proletarian state certainly does 

y that the Soviet state has become 

ed to capitalism. * * * It is merely 

er, and under present conditions, more 
reous form of fighting capitalism.” 

en Kremlin leaders profess their belief 

ceful coexistence they probably think 

reeak as did Kaganovich who held that 

f (yet limited) period of peace 


whether 


definite 
organically from the very nature 

tate and from the Leninist-Stalinist 
ng about the coexistence of the two 


eeds 


here is not a phrase or sentence that can 


ted to show that the Kremlin leaders, 
tter how or when they change, ever re- 
e the basic purpose of world conquest. 
not fool ourselves into believing that as 

the need for armaments and weapons 
variety of kinds still exists (the Soviet 
n and satellites devote 50 percent plus 
the men in the 
n will actually, in fact and in demon- 
d behavior, accept either disarmament 
mplete inspection of arms and weapons 
factors producing them. Any confer- 
on this topic will be joined by them 


y for propaganda purposes. To agree 
pection by an outside agency, with 


would be to alter basic concepts in 
thinking and controls. This altera- 
vill not come about. 
mlin eyes seek weaknesses in all parts 
and ours. They 
because they have never rejected 
blunt statement that “as long as 
alism and socialism exist we cannot live 
€; in the end, one or the other will 
a funeral dirge will be sung over 
soviet Republic or over world cap- 


e€ peaceful declarations of Kremlin 


ithpieces, when they are uttered, have 


€w only one end: To lull the opposition 
paralysis while the Soviet build-up and 

fe continue, while adults who should 
tter by now echo the false peace 


De 


ideas, while the world on 
curtains forgets the single undeviatir 
pose of atheistic communism—world control 

Is there, then, any prospect for a 
peaceful coexistence, marked by justice and 
charity. What seems to be possible nder 


our side of the 


pur- 


present conditions, is brutally competitive 
coexistence, not only for material things, 
natural resources, and the slave labors of 
countiess men and women, but for the con- 


trol of men’s minds and wills as well 

No truly international commu \ 1 be 
constructed without an order of justice and 
charity, without respect for the highest val- 
ues of the community and 


human being, without a supreme effort to 





realize the common iterna \ 
None of these goals do the Commu é 
as we understand them 

Recognizing the possibility of a world Com- 
munist pattern which can come into t 
more by failures in the West than a m- 
plishments among the Soviet natior i 
there no better international comn y 
possible than the existing United Nations? 
There is such a possibility in the way of 
Christian solidarity in the basically Christian 
West Let me quote, finally, the word ‘ 
distinguished representative of Le} n to 
the United Nations, Dr. Charles Malik, who 
has well said that: “Communism is ad 
of despair. Its only and complete answer 
therefore, lies in the existence of } 





the western world can show a way t 


cate the shame and scandal of poverty, of 
exploitation, of oppression, of greed, without 
resort to social revolution and cla truggle 


and dictatorship; if it can place these mate- 
rial values in their proper subordinate place 





within the mighty context of a mighty t- 
ual movement which will be rev i ry 
without being subversive, and which will 
draw its substance from the infinite riches 
of the western positive tradition, then the 


necessity for communism will vanish and 
the spectre which now walks the earth will 
be laid forever.” 

To live and work with 


this ch nge will 





lake brutally competitive coexistence, for 
whatever its duration, worth the price. The 
price of freedom from the yoke is clearly 
started by Dr. Malik. Do we wish to pay it? 





Mineral Rights for Papago Indians 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
2EcorD the following letter to the editor 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Detroit Free Press and again calis our 
attention to the plight of American In- 
dians within this country: 

As OTHERS SEE IT—PLEaDs 

INDIANS 





FOR PaPAGo 


During the past few months my family 
and I have had an opportunity to visit many 
Indian groups of the Southwest. 

The economic standards of none of these 
people are high, but the plight of the Papago 
Indians of Arizona I feel is the worst 

In 1917, our Federal Government saw fit 
to establish a reservation for them of some 
2.5 million acres. At first this might seem 
a lot of land for 7,500 people, but upon ex- 
amination it is scarcely enough. 

The rainfall average is 10 inches annually 
in the east and only 5 inches in the western 


part of the reservation. Agriculture is scarce- 


containing 


ly adequate to support the pop 


it is estimated that there a < \ 
of tillable la bex e « t 
Water 
When the reservation w é ‘ 
the Pay os, the 1 ‘ r w w 
held fr ther rhe 1 < 
{ aha aeve ped ¢t \ ae 
d 
I the que for! there 
t I e } . y < er 
I the « rese } l 
te wt e the Inc c I 
1? ¢ i r } t the a 
I c ( t U 
‘ the Ter orie are } i 
f € ‘ ural l 
€ t Geve pe wi ‘ 
t est an reely < 
ta cla is I hied a ple 
I o Reserva i 
Are t e people t be € d f 
f 1 the home ri Ix I l 
i m de! d that the P be 
t a? 
We taxpaver ofte de y the 
I ney t t is i r by « 
Gove ment to « e fe the I 
e Pay} India are ‘ 
) an t be w as ¢ 
ey ive a mea of se ‘ A 
€ the average life expe ncy t i 
17 year There are today 258 inf t ¢ 
t of each 1,000 live birth TI 
lest inlant mortality rate in the l 


al rights are 


money received t 





themselve save the tax 
money These do not want 
wards of the State nor d they fee 
Government owes them a living 

The Goldwater-Udall bill has recent)\ 
introduced into Congress for the pm 


returning the mineral rights on the 
vation to the 


Papagos 


I would like to urge each ind 
write to our Representatives and Se 
to have this bill reported out of co. 
immediately and, further, to vote in ! 
of it. 


Roerrr I 
MIDLAND 





Federal Aid to States To Assist in 
Construction of Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 
IN THE HC a saan 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


ENTATIVI 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas Mr. Spea 


er, under leave to extend my remal! 
include the following transcript of 
cerpts of proceeding: 


my statement in supp 
Federal aid for school] building cor 
tion: 


Mr. PerKINs. The committee will ¢ 
order It looks as though several mem 
of the committee are absent this n 
but we will commence the hearings an} 

The Secretary of Health, Fducatior 
Welfare was to appear this morning, | 


to her illness she will not appeal f 
appear at a later date 


Our first witness is the distinguished 


tleman from Arkansas, who was pre 
day yesterday, but did not get to tl 
the Honorable Brooks Hays. W‘s 

t } ry “al ti Lire 


of the Commit 
on Education and Labor March 16, 1955 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BROOKS HAYS, A RBEPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. May I have per- 

mission, Mr. Chairman, to include a synop- 

sis of the bill that I am introducing for 

your consideration, H. R. 5112? 

{r. PERKINS. Without objection,-.it is so 
ordered. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


“Analysis of the chief provisions of the 
school-construction bill 5112, introduced 
by Representative Brooks Hays, of Ar- 
kansas 


“1. The purpose of the bill is to assist the 
States and Territories in the construction of 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

“2. The amount to be authorized per an- 
num shall be $250 million. 


“3. The funds are apportioned through 
an objective formula based on two factors, 
(a) school-age population, and (b) each 


State’s average per capita income payments. 

“4. The period of aid,is to cover 5 fiscal 
years, starting July 1, 1955. 

“5. Use of funds is limited to the con- 
struction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities, The term “school facil- 
ities” is defined to mean classrooms and re- 
lated facilities, and initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities necessary or appro- 
priate for school purposes. It does not in- 
clude (a) interests in land, (b) off-site im- 
provements, (c) aithletic stadiums, or (d) 
structures or facilities intended primarily for 
the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games or other events for which admission 
is to be charged to the general public or 
structures to be used exclusively as single- 
purpose auditoriums or gymnasiums. 

“6. On the Federal level the program will 
be administered by the United States Office 
of Education, and in the States by the 
regularly established State educational 
authorities. 

“7. States wishing to share the benefits of 
the act submit State plans to the United 
States Commissioner of Education. The lo- 
cation and approval of projects are left to 
the States as well as the actual supervision 
of construction. The States are required to 
audit receipts and expenditures and to make 
such reasonable reports to the United States 
Commissioner as are necessary to assure that 
expenditures have been made in accord with 
the purpose of the legislation. 

“8. Funds will be paid by the United States 
Treasurer, upon certification by the United 
States Commissioner, to the State treasurer 
who will make transfers to local boards of 
education upon requisition of the State edu- 
cational authority. 

“9. The matching of funds within a State, 
by local school districts, is left for State 
determination. The Federal share of a 
State’s authorized school construction pro- 
gram may not exceed 40 percent in the State 
having the highest per capita income. In 
the State having the lowest per capita in- 
come, the Federal share may be 60 percent. 

“10. Any State which finds itself aggrieved 
over the administration of the act may bring 


action in the appropriate United States 
Court. 
“11. Federal interference in the schools 


is prohibited by the following words of sec- 
tion 10 of the bill: 

““Sec. 10. In the administration of this 
act, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of 
instruction of any school or school system 
of any school agency.’ 

“12. Under an appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion the allocation under this bill will range 
from approximately $6 per pupil in New 
York to $9 per pupil in Mississippi; an aver- 
age of about $7.50 per child.” 
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Mr. Hars. Mr. Chairman, No pending legis- 
lation before any of the committees of the 
Congress is as important or more important 
certainly than the bill which this committee 
is considering. 

I feel that the time has come for the Fed- 
eral Government to clarify its policy with 
reference to Federal aid for education. 

It is not accurate to say that we have no 
policy, because actually over the years we 
have been evolving a policy with reference 
to the Federal Government’s relation to its 
public schools. 

When I speak of clarification, I mean clari- 
fication by recognizing some responsibilities 
for secondary and elementary education. 

Of course, it is known that we participated 
in higher education as early as 1862 and even 
earlier, but that was the most dramatic and 
most notable participation by the Federal 
Government, because in the land-grant col- 
lege legislation the Government's concern 
for education was recognized in a substan- 
tial way. 

And even earlier, our leaders knew that 
there was a national responsibility for the 
schools of this Nation. 

I was struck, for example, by the words in 
George Washington's Farewell Address, a 
message that has been regarded as empha- 
sizing other policies. You will recall that 
he said, “promote those institutions that 
make for diffusion of knowledge.” 

James Madison in the same period, fore- 
casting the future of this experiment in free 
government, said that without popular edu- 
cation it will be either a tragedy or a farce. 

So we are not talking about something 
that is new. We are simply recognizing the 
changes that have come about in the pat- 
terns of our economic, political, and social 
life since the Constitution was written. 

Foreseeing that the foundations upon 
which popular government rests should be 
strong and firm, there was this responsibil- 
ity for education which our forefathers rec- 
ognized. But the changes I refer to create 
new demands. 

I have the honor of being a member of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
generally referred to as the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission. I had hoped that our work would 
be completed before I appeared before this 
committee, that out of its studies I would 
have some facts that would be helpful to the 
committee, but as the committee knows, its 
work has not been completed and I am not 
free to discuss the tentative conclusions that 
have been recommended by the members of 
that important Presidential Commission 
studying the whole range of interrelation- 
ships of Government—Federal, State, and 
local. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I interrupt you to state 
that I just wish all the membership of the 
committee were present to hear this presen- 
tation, because so many of the members on 
this committee want to speak of Federal aid 
to school construction as being a new propo- 
sition. 

I am hopeful that before you get through 
other members will come in to hear your 
views this morning, Mr. Hays. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
certainly do not speak as an authority in this 
field. Of course, I have had vast experience 
as an educator. I was the 1916 summer-ses- 
sion teacher at the Sunny Point School, Dis- 
trict No. 7, Illinois Township, Pope County, 
Ark., but since 1916 I have had no profes- 
sional experience with the school problems. 

Mr. PERKINS. I believe also you may have 
a little influence on the gentleman from 
Georgia today, Mr. Hays. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Well, the gentleman has also 
had influence on me if we happened to be 
in the same line of thought. I respect his 
position. I love him as a Christian gentle- 
man. He has influenced me greatly. 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
to assume that the gentleman’s think 
conflicts with mine. I am only going t 
to fortify him in the view that the people 
rural Georgia are entitled to the help ¢ 
a mighty Nation can give them, and with 
the help that this Government can 
know that the future of some of the sch 
of the South is bleak. Not that we pr 
to relieve the States of their responsi! 
or to ease the burdens or the pressures 
them, but merely to supplement what 
States are doing under proper criteria, t: 
Federal Government to establish and def 
those criteria as they lay out a plan 
school-building construction. 

Mr. GwINNn. Mr. Chairman, I hope that t 
gentleman from Arkansas, before he q 
the stand, will give us another one of 
good stories from Pope County that have 
made him famous in the Congress. 

I hope, too, that the gentleman from Ar. 
kansas will not skirt around that Ke 
baum report that is not yet out. The litt 
leak that we got indicated that that 
was going to be against, or, in fact, the pr 
fessional report that is now on file 
against the point of view that you have 
the functions of the Federal Governme: 
namely, that the function of the local « 
munity was to take care of education in the 
States and in the school districts. 


You might tell us whether or not your 
suspicion is that that is the nature of the 
report. 


Mr. Hays. My beloved friend from y 
York is very effective and I find myself strug- 
gling here with the decision that he pose 
that is, whether to praise this Commiss 
as I would like to do sincerely, because I 
think its overall performance is good, and 
then be extremely embarrassed by finding 
what he says is true, or to say that 
Commission, great as it is, can make mistakes 
and feel easier about having differed with 
them officially at the time I want to differ 
with them. 

So I leave that unresolved, and I leave your 
question unanswered, because it would: 
be proper for me to say anything about its 
tentative conclusions on the question of aid 
for schools. 

But I have plead with that Commission— 
this certainly would not be improper for 
me to say, and you would suspect it if I did 
not admit it—I have plead with them to 
recognize the realities of the situation and 
whether or not I have influenced a lot of 
them with the help I have had from others 
with like points of view, remains a questio! 

I think the proper thing to do is to wait 
until its conclusions are reached and made 
public. 

I am grateful to my friend for his comment 
and since he has referred to Pope Count 
I recall one story which fits the comment 
the chairman. 

My father was a census enumerator back 
in 1900 up in the Ozark country. He said to 
one old man standing in front of his cabin 
“I am a census enumerator, sir, I need some 
information. What is your name?” 

“Hearn, Randall J. Hearn.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

He said, “spell it yourself, stranger, I am 4 
nonscholar.” 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
morning instead of having anything about 
school construction, you and Brooks should 
just start in telling stories. 

Mr. GwINNn. It would be a great relief 
me. 

Chairman Barpen. I have seen 
this committee room when there was (69s 
fun. 

I want to apologize for being late. Mrs 
Hobby’s assistant called yesterday afternoon, 
I told her I would check with the office to- 
day and see what arrangements we could 
make, 
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Chairman, you have not 
much. I would like to repeat one 
ie. however, because it is the 
ne conclusions. I know that it 
often stated to the committee that 
not a new idea and I think that 
cedent in our national life for 
n. a monetary recognition of the 
tv that the Federal Government 
public-school system. 
is a vital point that cannot be 
It should be, I think, the basis of 
nking in this field 
int being that as we defend Fede ral 
education we defend it not as an 
but as a modification of an old 
nition of altered economic and 
s. That is the principal point 
d make at the beginning 
reé enize that at this stag 
been heretofore limited largely 
education and specialized fields, 
tional aid and the school lunch 
we should approach it with tenta- 
about the final form that 





take The best programs evolve, 
written with complete wisdom 
eginning 


reason, if I had the power just to 
legislation into existence, I would 
te it on a conservative basis I 
provide $500 million which I think 
justified in the light of our national 
I would make it $250 mil- 
I would not make it indefinite. I 
imit it to 5 years. I would take 
ok at it in a 5-year period after a 
of that modest proportion had been 
and tried. 

uld inaugurate it on a modest basis, 
dering the severity of our Federal budg- 
em and the fact that we will profit by 
erience as we go into a program that does 
e terrific implications in terms of the 
hip of the States to the Federal Gov- 
which is now under my concept a 
er in the business of educating the 

iren of this country. 


N when I speak of altered patterns of 
1 and economic life, I have in mind 
mparing it with the period in which 


Washington spoke, of promoting the 
tutions which make for the diffusion 

k wledge. 

I have in mind the simple life which found 
t each State enjoying self-contain- 
self-sufficiency, but now with the com- 

life of the Nation regarding State 
as of no consequence whatever, you 





ve two factors that enter into the equa- 
one. the mobility of people, and I come 

m a State which has felt its impact. 

Second, the mobility of wealth, its tend- 


to throw out of States that rest their 
my basically on agriculture to States 
have a different structure. 
t does not carry frightening implica- 
at all, though if we succumb to an 
tarian philosophy of an extreme type, 
might find them dangerous. 
I do not want to be guilty of any false 
ning on that score. I would not have 
e Federal Government undertake by some 
ic formula to equalize the incomes of 
le or of schools. 


But I would take into account in devising 


f national policy the wide extremes in per 
( ta incomes and the fact, strangely 
t h, that where the incomes are lowest 
‘he children are most plentiful. That is a 
act that Iam sure this committee is aware 
cf. The stork and the wolf always did pal 
& nd together. 

For that reason, the poorer States should 
be helped by the States that are in a posi- 
t to supply some of the wealth to carry 
the educational burdens of this country. 

I spoke of the mobility of people. They 
sai moving out of areas like mine. I do 





want to press the point that I am speak- 
ior @ special situation this morning, 


Arkansas, which, of course 
upon me. I would not apologi:z 
ing of its peculiar and urger 
I hope that I can rest my 
situation. 

it the picture in Arkansas 
composite and people 
to rear children that are d 
and taxpaying years to other State Why 
should not the Federal G t} 
wealth of California where our people live 












in their taxpaying period to educate the 
children of the State in the succeedi gen- 
eration that ed s¢ € ‘ * 
power of the State of C 


Yet under the formula that I would iv 











gest to this commission which has on] u 
modest equalization factor, I wou pI de 
California money to deal with the | t 
that Arkansas, by sending dre e, } 
helped create 

As istration of the fact that 
the poorer States somethin n i 
Howard Dolson quotes these figur 

In a 10-year period it cost the South &2 
billion to rear and educate the children 
went into other States outside the Sou i 
the 10-year period between 1930 and 1940 

I speak guardedly on this point because I 
do not believe that you should overdo the 
equalization factor. 


I only ask the committee take it into 
account. The synopsis that I will give you 
of the bill which I believe will 
on that point would range from 6 to 9 dol- 
lars per child. It would be 46, a one to 
one and a half range 

I would suggest that the committee give 
careful consideration to the equalization fac- 
tor in order to take care of the States that 
have a higher proportion of children and at 
the same time suffer this disparity of income 

I am resting this not only upon the move- 
ment of people out of States, but also the 
draining off of some of the wealth of those 
States. This is said without envy of the 
richer States, or without blindness to the 
problems that they have, because I have 
been in New England and I know that the 
agricultural areas of New England suffer 
from the same disparities within the region, 
and that wealth tends to get out of the rural 
areas into the cities. 

But even within urban areas there are dis- 
parities that can be corrected, I think, only 
by some recognition by the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that we supplement the States 
that are harassed by problems of revenues. 

Now, I have tried in other words, Mr. 
Chairman, to get a balanced view of this 
problem of getting the States and the Fed- 
eral Government together on a partnership 
basis. 

When my friend, Mr. Gwinn, asked me, in 
my appearance for a bill that had general 
aid in mind as its purpose years ago, about 
that, why we should give the wealthier 
States anything at all, I replied that even as 
a@ symbol it would have value because to 
withhold from the richer States some help 
for its problem would imply that we think 
there are no problems in the States that 
have large incomes. 

It is not true. In the State of my friend, 
Mr. KEARNS, I have seen evidence in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania of the problem and 
in spite of the exertions of Pennsylvania, 
which are impressive, there is work to be 
done. 

I would trust the State of Pennsylvania to 
put that money where it is intended by the 
Federal Government to be spent. 

Once we imply in any kind of legislative 
provision that we distrust the States, that 
we must write out the formula with meticu- 
lousness, when we destroy that reciprocity 
that should exist between the States, then 
we would, I think, meet frustration. 

We have to proceed on the basis of maxi- 
mum faith in the States to do their job 


be acceptable 
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Mr. GwWINN. Mr. Ch: Y h the ¢ 
tleman from Arkansas a mula in} 1 
that would work this thing out? That ) 
been one of our difficulties If you are 
i t pread this #250 n i i ! i 
an r the 48 Stat Arkansa is to 
have no relief comparable to its needs at 


Mr. HAYS. Yes, we would get $4.218< 
California would get $14 millior 
Mr. KEARNS. Under which formula? 





Mr. HAYS. Under the formula 1 to 1 40 
to 60. Nine dollars per child approxin 
for the poorest State, $6 per child for the 





richest Stat 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 





Mr. Hays. I am going t n 
tomorrow. I hope it wil ommit- 
tee. I have no pride of I Vv 
hope you might find in saylr 
something that appeals find 
in the material that I put 
the record, some figures hat will 





be a help 
Mr. MCCONNELL, I am a little bit puzzled 


as to your philosophy I understood you 
to say you believe in giving to the 

well as to the poor State but you make 
distinction when you say give to the poorer 


State more than to the richer State. 

Mr. HAYs. Per child 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Why do you follow such 
a procedure? Why not start with the pro- 
cedure of what you are going to give to the 
poorer State and not give anything to the 
richer States at all? They just send it back 
down to get it back again with a big broker- 
age fee taken out of it 

Mr. Hays. If you left the richer States 

out you would deny the basis of any legis- 
lation at all; namely, that it is a matter 
of national interest; this would deny that 
the Federal Government is concerned with 
the school problems of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 
Ar. MCCONNELL. I do not sce the logic to 
that. Ido not know why you say that. Why 
does the Federal Government have to give 
anything to Pennsylvania if we have our 
own money which we send down and we get 
it back again with quite a bit taken out 
of it? 

Why not keep what we start with and give 
to the poorer States then? I would not 
have made this statement if you said to give 
to all States, but you said you gave more 
to the poorer States than you do to the 
richer. Therefore, you are making a distinc- 
tion in your thinking. 
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Mr. Hays. I am recognizing the disparity 
of wealth in the distribution of Federal 
funds just as in the State of Arkansas in 
the distribution of our revenues to the dis- 
tricts. we take into account the disparity of 
wealth between districts. 

I think exactly the same principle should 

pply. 
oer. McCOoNNELL. I accept that philosophy 
then. Therefore, why give anything to the 
rich States and give a certain amount to the 
poor States, if you once accept that philos- 
ophy that the poorer States should get more 
than the richer. Then you are in a position 
that it is just a matter of how you work it 
out 

Mr. Hays. I do not want to pursue that. I 
still believe that there is some value in what 
I call the symbol of national interest. I 
think it would be very unfortunate if in 
adopting the equalization idea we did not say 
as a matter of national concern that what 
takes place in the richer State is important. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You say there is a na- 
tional responsibility in the field. You say 
also that there must be, as I recall it, a mini- 
mum exertion or responsibility on the part 
of the State before they can qualify tor Fed- 
eral funds. 

But as Mr. Gwinn has pointed out, there 
is where our trouble lies. To what extent 
do you think it is necessary that, for in- 
stance, a State or a school district show that 
there is a need and show that they are in- 
capable of meeting that need themselves? 
Do you think it is essential that they go 
through a qualifications test such as that, a 
means test of some kind? 

Mr. Hays. I think it would be impossible 
for the Federal Government to determine 
that on a district basis. Now, I realize that 
puts me against one of the administration 
proposals and I have such respect for the po- 
sition of the administration, I mean in its 
overall purposes and approach, that I hope 
the gentleman will not attach too much im- 
portance to my differences with the admin- 
istration on that point. 

But if I am right as to the principle of 
trusting the States to deal with the problem 
of low income and district impoverishment, 
then you must avoid bypassing the States 
in our eagerness to get to the local difficulty. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hope the gentleman 
does not think that the administration ap- 
proach bypasses the States. 

Mr. Hays. It provides, does it not, that 
the Federal Government shall determine by 
formula which districts within the States 
might qualify? It goes to the district sit- 
uation even though they do not bypass the 
State. Even though they take into account 
the State's Judgment as to a district’s im- 
poverishment, the net result would be that 
you would encourage the tendency of the 
States to put off its own equalization plans, 
and it would bolster unwise districting. 

What would you do to a State like North 
Carolina that has virtually a State district, 
one unit? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hate to disagree. 
I think the basic administration approach 
is just the opposite, that ts that it is an 
attempt to encourage the State to solve 
its own problems, the State and local com- 
munity combined, definitely not any at- 
tempt to bypass the States as one of those 
agencies responsible for the solution of its 
problems. 

Mr. Hays. As I say, I have great respect 
for much of the content of the administra- 
tion's proposal also. It would certainly be 
better than making no beginning at all, 
but I was under the impression that the 
administration proposal simply took into 
account a condition of insolvency by dis- 
tricts within the States to be determined 
by the State and then the Federal Govern- 
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ment would come to the rescue of that 
particular district instead of leaving it to 
the State with some aid in a measure like 
this to equalize, and, of course, when I say 
equalize, I am not speaking in terms of the 
absolute. 

Now, if I am wrong about that, then, of 
course, you can disregard that comment. 

What we really want to do is to help the 
States. The State is the key to this problem. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But to what extent 
is it necessary to set up the means test 
in the allocation of Federal funds? That is 
my original question. 

Mr. Hays. All right, let us get to that. 
I think you have a good example in Mr. 
Taft’s approach. 

As I recall it, what I have in my bill is 
the same requirement as in Mr. Taft’s bill. 
It requires that 2!, percent of the total in- 
come of the State be devoted to school pur- 
poses. It will be impossible to get an alto- 
gether perfect criterion. You are going to 
have difficulty with that. 

But I do suggest to the committee that 
they consider Mr. Taft's formula. 

As I recall it, it was based upon an ex- 
penditure for education of 214 percent of the 
State’s income, not the State government's 
income, but 2'2 percent of the income of the 
people. 

Now, it seems to me that you need some 
criterion to determine the exertions of the 
State. I would not object, as it is applied 
to my own State, which on the whole does 
a good job. You can hardly do it percent- 
agewise in an altogether acceptable way for 
this reason: A State with a low per capita 
income—and my State has only 40 percent 
of the per capita income of New York, for 
example, in other words, for every dollar 
the Arkansan has, the New Yorker has two 
and a half dollars. 

If we gave as much percentagewise we 
still have so much less per child. 

Mr. GwWINN. I must rise to the defense 
there 

Mr. Hays. It is not a criticism. I would 
praise New York for its industry, for its high 
income. 

Mr. GwInn. I think one of our difficulties 
lies in the fact that if after a long, agonizing 
period, we come to a formula, by the time 
we get to adopt a formula down here, our 
whole factual basis has changed. 

Now, your Commission, the Kestnbaum 
Commission, found a state of facts that ap- 
parently is surprising on this per capita ca- 
pacity to respond, and one of the reasons 
that I believe they are going to hold that 
it is a local matter is because the Federal 
Government just cannot adjust itself to all 
the differing 63,000 school districts in these 
United States. 

Here is a factor, for example, that they 
found. Your Southern States are increas- 
ing in their per capita income nearly three 
times faster than we are in New York State, 
in the Northern States. For example, the 
rise in per capita income in constant dollars 
from 1940 to 1953 in the 12 northern States, 
is 38 percent. 

In the 13 Southern States it was 95 per- 
cent. That is how this movement of popu- 
lation is benefiting you in Arkansas in terms 
of a rising per capita income and a rising 
capacity to meet your own needs. 

Therefore, when we try to find a formula 
in 1955 that suits, by the time 1960 comes 
around we are clear out of joint. 

Mr. Hays. I think what the gentleman 
says certainly must be given weight by the 
Commission. It fortifies my point that a 
5-year cutoff, or maybe even shorter, would 
be good, because you may be in danger of 
building schoolhouses where the children 
are now, but will not be 5 years from now. 

I recognize that and it is an important 
point, but I have this comment to make to 
the point that you suggest: That we are 
increasing disproportionately. Of course, 
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you increase in high proportions, sir, when 
your income is so low. 
When Arkansas went from a per capit 


income of $250—and I remember strugej;,> 
with some economic problems down thera 
when that was all we had—up to $900, wa 


did pretty well. 

Still New York is two and a half tin 
our per capita income. I say that y 
no implications as to taking from New y 
and giving it to Arkansas to equalize we, 
I want to be understood on that point 

Mr. GwINN. Again referring to the 
in your own commission which I think 
doing a tremendous job on this, it show 
disposable income for education in 
Northern States is $1,490 and in the 
Southern States it is $1,017. 

Mr. Hays. Now, what index are you uv ’ 

Mr. GWINNn. This is the per capita i 
as Federal taxes of the Northern. Ce i 
the West, and the Southern States. I 
a very interesting change that has t 
place. 

Mr. Hays. I apologize for using the n 
index if it is to be assumed that I think 
that conditions are measured altogether by 
money terms. 


But I do not see how you can consider 
the national problem of disparity if you do 
not pick out certain States to make com- 
parisons. 


Mr. GWINN. We have been thinking of 
New York as a certain status as we have 


gone along. We have forgotten what the 
inroads have been in the last few year 

Mr. Hays. Certainly I realize as I know 
the gentleman will remember my stating 
that New York has its problems. Of course, 
if we gave to everybody, just returned to 
the States on the basis of population with- 
out reference to higher ratio of children, if 
we just made any kind of distribution, you 


get a degree of equalization because you are 
taking from a high income State a larger 
amount than they would get proportion- 
ately. So there is an element of equaliza- 
tion in any grant-in-aid program. 

Now, this is arguing, perhaps, against one 
of the points I made, but it is something to 
keep in mind that a family with one child 
having the same income as a family with 
four children will have double the per capita 
income. 

So those things may be deceptive, I realize, 
where calculations are made without refer- 
ence to a family situation. 

But I still insist, Mr. GwInn, and we are 
talking now about dollar income, that there 
is a great disparity within States and within 
the country. 

Now, I would be just as eager to put 
proper pressure upon the States that are 
poor to carry their equivalent share, maybe 
more. And I think it is possible for Federal 
aid to have that effect. 

I do not think there is the least danger of 
the Federal Government getting under a bur- 
den that Arkansas ought to carry if Arkan- 
sas gets only $4 million in Federal funds for 
school-building construction when Arkansas 
in 1953-54 had a capital outlay of $14 million 
a capital outlay in the present year of $13'> 
million, and when the legislature was asked 
this year by the Governor to lind new reve- 
nues for $12 million. 

I do not think if you eased Arkansas’ bur- 
den to that extent that you are in any danger 
whatever of encouraging a lag on the part 
of the poorer States. 

I cannot see that that is a consequence 
that you need to fear, but, at the same time, 
the necessity for getting maximum exertions 
by the State should cause you to take 4 con- 
servative approach. 

Now, sometimes you hear those who carry 
heavy tax burdens say, “How can we carry 
more? Arkansas has every tax you can find, 
and we do. We devote a higher percentage 
to schools than the State of California, if I 
might use California as an example. We de- 


Ss 
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percentagewise, in spite of our 
apita income to our schools than 
State of California. 
the taxpayer says, “I am paying all I 
State taxes.” 
ight this was rather interesting, a 
ion between two men on their way 
» Cotton Bowl game in Dallas to see the 
1s football team play. And, inci- 
I hope none of you will say that I 
ily contend Arkansas is a poor State 


» had the best football team in that 








we 
the country. I pause to say that 

I can just see a question in the 
eve, but we did not get that 
team with money. These Arkansas 
nni ng up and down the hills have 
muscies than the level-ground boys 


is the reason for it. 


way to the bowl this conversa- 
place. One Arkansas taxpayer 
I cannot afford to pay any more 


he man who believed in more reve- 
schools in Arkansas said, “Well, I 
x my friends in the Arkansas Leg- 
» vote new tax burdens on me that 
another $200 out of my pocket 
tht to see it the same way. You 
1 a hundred dollars to come to 
ill game.” 
[I say that the States can find more 
f schools if they see this in the 
tions which is that we are fac- 
emergency. 
w I do not need to belabor that point. 
I am trying to say is that it is incon- 
hat we will do anything to lessen 
res on the 
he fullest. 
the committee is well aware of the 
f it there are three grounds for particl- 
by the Federal Government in State 
ns. One is to support a service which 
Government has the responsi- 








States to exert them- 


Federal 
Another {is to stimulate a service which 

m ink ultimately should be borne by the 
t but which we think needs to be 

ilated. 
ther is to equalize. That would call 

yme continuation, 

eems to me that on all three bases there 

tification for a modest, conservative, 
ily conceived Federal program of this 
leals with a physical program in the 
place and is important because you are 
nvolved in any way in the problems of 
tion of teachers or curricula. You are 

a x exclusively with the problem that 
‘pes the delicate, troublesome questions 

-aused such concern to the committee 

1e years when you considered general 

Federal aid for education. 

Mr. LANDRUM. You have raised a point 

% has given me quite a bit of concern. 
ome to the Federal Government now 
use of a crisis existing in our construc- 

in our plant setup, capital outlay for 
ols. We are coming to the Federal Gov- 
ment for help. 

In my own State, for example, during the 
10 years we have increased the number 
sachers and increased considerably the 

average salary of teachers. 

But just 2 weeks ago our State auditor 


a ysunced down there that the State was 
how facing a financial crisis. 
, Because of that crisis and because of the 


t that we have, for the last several years, 
‘ted more than 50 percent of our income 
) education, we have to raise more money 


+ 


tO pay these new teachers. 

His statement headlined in the papers was 
us: Georgia will either raise more revenue 
: take off the payrolls about 3,500 school- 
veachers, 

Now, if such a crisis as that facing us in 
Tgia today develops nationwide, are we 


+ 


not going to also come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment seeking aid to employ teachers? 

I raise that question because of the state- 
ment you made that you are not concerned 
with the selection of teachers or the 
tablishment of curricula. You are concerned 
only now with the building of our plants in 
which we house these 
tors. 

Mr 
when 


es- 





educational instruc- 
Hays. Let me explain what IT mean 
I say it does not involve us in the local 
questions. I felt that general aid for edu- 
cation did not involve us to the extent that 
it was charged. Certainly this does not 
volve us in criteria for 


ers 


the selection of teach- 


Mr. LANoruM. I certainly follow the gen- 
tleman. I appreciate his remarks. I recog- 
nize it is not now a problem, but based on 
history and our experience in coming to the 
Government and particularly the history 


that we have established over last 
25 years, is it 
crises develop at home 


ency to come to a 


the 20 or 
the more our 


rreater the tend- 


not true that 
the ¢ 


beneficient Federal 





bureaucracy. Is not that true? 

Mr. Hays. Y¥ , that is a fact of life that 
has to be confronted 

But if I am right, that this is justice, if 
it rests on that concept of justice to the 
less favored States, then you cannot refrain 


rom doing what ought to be done in 
the interest of justice because it makes more 
difficult a decision that the Congress might 
have to make 5 years from now 

We can never afford to make an easy 
cision because of a complication that m'ght 
lie ahead. 

I have no case whatever, unless the com- 
mittee agrees with me that the Federal Gove 
ernment has a stake in education 

How can it be said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no responsibility Or no moral 


1OW 





de- 


obligation? We take the lad when he is 18 
years of age, we have not provided in the 
Nation an adequate minimum standard 
school system that enables him to under- 
stand the manual of arms 

Mr. LaNpRUM. I agree with vou that the 


Federal Government has something at stake, 
has an interest there. There is no belaboring 
that point. We all agree on that. We all 
agree that we come now to a crisis in build- 
ing. 

But I am assuming that the gentleman, 
and I have the same feeling that we want 
maximum control on the local level We 
want a minimum amount of control on the 
Federal level, none if we can get it. 

Mr. Hays. That is right. 

Mr. LANDRUM. But my question was raised. 
as we come more and more to these other 
problems that are beginning to confront us, 
and will confront us 5 years from now, as 
the gentleman suggests, are we not going to 
gradually turn over our entire local respon- 
sibility to the Federal Government? Are we 


not facing that danger? 
Mr. Hays. I know the gentleman {fs entitled 
to an answer from me It has forced, and 


I want to meet it squarely, I certainly could 
not deny that the extension of Federal aid 
even to this milder extent, of $250 million a 
year. I could not deny that it would have 
its impact on related programs within the 
State, 

Of course it does. As you ease the pres- 
sures from the revenue standpoint, you re- 
lease funds for raising teachers’ salaries, of 
course, and other purposes. 

But I would not be afraid of that. You 
are still holding the Federal Government to 
participation in a fiscal program. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Would the gentleman say, 
then, why in the early stages of your re- 
marks you suggested that maybe we would 
limit this to 5 years, this experiment of $250 
million a year? 

Mr. Hays, It gives us an opportunity to 
experiment, 


Mr. LanpDruM. Where do we go at the end 
of 5 years if we find it not satisfactory 
Mr. Hays. In all honesty, I would 1 “ t 























what I say in support of it to seal my 
to come back and 9 years from \ 
“Give us further hel 

B I would point t to the ) e 
of the program tha i ime \ 
Federal aid { a gen i Character do 1 
apply to this bill I would plead ‘ 
chance to see what experience produces L 
the question my ! f m G i 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yet ready ) 
the gentleman or ny other, cataio 
an antag 1ist { the pr I 

Mr. Hays. Good 

Mr I just nply want to 
ognize th the prot 1 ire ¢ 
u I wan to hear é < é < - 
cussion 1 

Now, while I ! e the € t i ear, 
may I k e que 

You are familiar with the resoluti tro- 
duced by the entleman from Kar i | 
SCRIVNER| On the 22d of February? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, I am 

Mr. LANDRUM. Would you care t mment 
on the provisior f th 

Mr. Hays. I am not well informed A 
but I did take time to look ver 
Of course, it ¢ yletely disre rds t ele- 
ment which I have emphasized ( 
nizing the children, the ratio « el, 
and difference im it me 

For that rea n it should t be « i- 
ered if we beli in the equ - 
( The mere fact that you might ive 
a little money in the handling in funds 
not related to the purpose and ti ‘ yf 
this program 

Releasing Federal funds through h- 


tracting a simple percentage would release 


funds that are not needed 

The disparity is terrific between the 
wealthier States and the poorer State Un- 
der his bill, as I remember it, Arka is 
would get $1 million 

Mr. LANDRUM. One million eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Hays. I forget what California would 
get, but at any rate, you would not correct 
this disparity between California and Ar- 


kansas. 

I use that just as an illustration. 

Mr. GwInn. I hate to interrupt 
guished a member 
we are talking about the 
thing right now. 

Mr. Hays. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Gwinn. We 
idea of how the national 
served by letting the and the local 
teachers, the boards, be responsible. 
We are talking about responsibility. We are 
anxious about the Federal Government 
ing responsibility. 

Can you imagine any better device for 
stimulating local responsibility and aid to 
the children in your State than the reduc- 


o distine 
¢ 


and so good a friend, but 


real nub of this 


are struggling with this 


interest is better 
parent 


school 


take 


tion of taxation which we gave Arkansas 
last year? 
You are about a measly little 


talking 
$4 million of aid to edu 
by this $250-million 


ation for ArkKan 


appropriation which 


must come out of more taxes. 

Last year when we reduced the tax burden 
generally, Arkansas got back in 1 year $47 
million. That is the vear 1954, and you 


spent on your whole public-school 
$46 million. 

So you got 
which is 
actually 
gram. 

Now, that is the way to help the folks back 
home, take this incredible burden off from 
Washington, then you have local responsi- 
bility. Then you do not have the problem 
of Federal aid, of Federal control and in- 
fluence and waste and costs. 


program 


dollars more 


back a million 
available to the 
spent on your entire 


State, than you 


} j 
SCHOOL 


pro- 
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Mr. Hays. Well, the gentleman is very kind 
in his reference to me and I am sure he 
knows how I feel toward him. He and I 
have discussed these things in the spirit of 


warm friendship which we have enjoyed since 


be first came here. I am grateful to him. 
Mr. GwInn. I thank you for that remark. 
Mr. Hayes. That ts one thing I always de- 


light to say about my friend from New York. 
Our differences, of course, are fundamental 

But he would let me Say this, 
Federal Government would not 


on this point 


urely The 


that because of the grace of the Congress 
in extending tax relief and helping the tax- 
payer to that extent that we will be indif- 
ferent to these appeals for the schools. It 
just seems to me that that would be the 
wrong response. I believe that we helped 
the economic life of Arkansas greatly by that 


tax reduction. It stimulated it. 

Further, I have given every indication that 
I do not defend all of my State’s policies, or 
fee] that they are to be relieved of burdens. 

Now, the gentleman is interested in family 
life, in ial conditions in the less favored 
and I have supported those things 
which would keep my State with a balanced 
industrial life. 


When I say balanced, I mean to keep those 


sor 


area 


fine elements of its agrarian life that tend 
to be lost when industry overtakes it. 
I do not want to say that this is related 


to that problem, but I do think that a nation 
which disregards, shall I say, moral values, 
that inhere in its rural life, that that nation 
will encounter trouble. 

Let me give these figures: 

In 1950 the urban areas of the 9 most 
favored States—-they happened to be in the 
Northeast—had 22 percent of the Nation's 
children and 30 percent of the Nation’s in- 
come 

The less favored area, which was the rural 
section of the South, of 12 southern States, 
had 8.6 of the children and 1.6 of the income, 

Now, you find, in other words, that in that 
favored area there was 19 times the income, 
and 2', times the children. 

So the favored area gets an advantage of 
seven and a half times per child over the 
least favored region. But again I would not 
withhold from the favored region some help 
from the Federal Government so that they 
would deal with their less favored districts 
because, while as a group it was favored, as I 
indicated to Mr. Kearns, I know that there 
were islands of distress within the favored 
areas. 

Chairman Barpen. Are there any further 
questions? 

I would like to drop this, Mr. Hays. That 
is, the constant and increasing invasion of 
the State’s stores of taxes by the Federal 
Government has brought us to this rather 
distressing hour. I see no tendency on the 
part of the Government to either relax or give 
any consideration to relief to the State. 

I expect last year we spent more in Europe 
on the field of education than the final bill, if 
one comes out of this committee, will carry. 

Now, I do not Know by what process of 
reasoning people arrive at that illogical con- 
but we certainly cannot keep on 
doing things that force the Government to 
further invade the sources of revenue of the 
States and expect to relieve the situation in 
the next 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

The gloomy side of this picture to me, 
in addition to the fact that our schools are 
in great need—I say that and we must work 
out some way to help—is that unless this 
Federal Government begins to take stock 
a little bit the States will be in worse shape 
5 years from now than they are on this very 
day. 

I do not know about the State of Arkansas, 
but the State of North Carolina has been 
bled pretty nearly white and we have every 
form of taxation that anybody could think of 
and at the present moment the legislature 


Daas . 
ciusion, 
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is wrestling with the problem of trying to 
raise about $26 million additional revenue. 
Now, to these folks that just go along and 


vote for every big appropriation on the 
theory that we can spend ourselves rich, 
then they had better turn their light on 


their own backyards and the States and see 
where we are going to wind up. 

Your State has not any more loose reve- 
nue running around in it than mine. The 
Federal Government took out of the State 
of Arkansas last year the modest little sum 
of $148 million in income tax alone. 

So I do not know. I join with you in hop- 
ing that we can put a limitation on this bill 
for a certain number of years, but we have 
the solution of this problem right here in 
the Congress, and we have the problem right 
in our laps. 

But instead of helping solve it by giving 
the States some consideration, we talk about, 
well, we do not want any Federal control 
over the State. 

No, I don't want any; we have too much 
as it is now. 

But let me tell you this: When you are 
taking all the money from the State that the 
State needs to run its government, some- 
body eventually will have to take over and 
run it because the State will not have the 
sources of revenue. 

I just felt like saying that and that is the 
sermon I preach often without the slightest 
provocation. 

Mr. Hays. I always profit by hearing you 
issue a warning because I know how you 
feel. 

Chairman BarDEN. Well, we have brought 
about this condition, have we not? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. And we are going to 
further aggravate it this year because we 
are just going right along and everybody is 
requesting a bigger budget and a bigger ap- 
propriation‘'and here comes the foreign bill 
that will take all the rest of it and create 
a bigger overdrait. 

But we still wrestle with it. I say we 
are going to have to do something with the 
schools. 

Mr. Hays. May I make one comment on 
that? You have been very patient. 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. I feel that sometime, Mr. Chair- 
man, wé tend to deplore this centralization 
in Washington because it is in sharp con- 
trast to the old Jeffersonian patterns. We 
say the Government is away from the people 
and we are incapable of making these de- 
cisions as responsible servants because of 
its hugeness. 

I think maybe we underestimate our ca- 
pacity to meet these changes in our society. 
But you and I are as close to the people 
down there in our townships as the governor 
in the State capitol used to be. 

We can act with as much sensitivity to 
local needs as the State government. My 
feeling is that when a bill is brought out, 
and I trust that this committee will recom- 
mend some form of aid, there is going to 
be glory in it for all of us, but I actually 
wish I could be a member of this committee 
to look back on what is going to be one of 
the significant events of 1955. I do hope 
that as it is done we can say that we have 
not done it with indifference to the dangers 
that the chairman wisely mentioned, but 
that we regard ourselves as still equal to 
that challenge. 

For that reason I hope that the committee 
will defend what it does and will feel that 
it is something that is historic. 

Chairman BarpEN. That is a very fine 
statement and I think we can meet the 
challenge, but here is the problem: It is 
much easier for us to cast a ballot than it is 
for folks down there to dig up some more 
money. That is what disturbs me. We 


passed a resolution out of this committee 








March 


unanimously that went to the floor o: 
House and was passed by the House 
then went to the Senate and for soms 
son it died a slow death, requiring this } 
eral Government to have some central 
whereby we could find what this Fea 
Government is spending in the field of eq 
cation, and yet, no, apparently somebody 
not the nerve to even 100k at the pict 
because the best investigation this < 
mittee could make from the best res: 
that we put on it, we found that this Fy 
eral Government in the field of edux 
is spending more money that it cost 

the entire public-school system of the U: 
States. 

That is an appalling fact, yet we 
ently have not the nerve to just lo 
the result of our acts. 

So I get very much confused when I 
apparently the carelessness with which 
continue to invade the State sourc: 
revenue, and I know and you know the) 
on their knees so far as sources of reve 
are concerned. 

It disturbs me 
much, 

Mr. Hays. I appreciate your patience 
me. 


greatly. Thank y 





Statistical Hokum and Broken Promises— 
Immediate Hearing Justified on Walter- 
licCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks, I should lik 
to call to the attention of Congre 
article which appeared in the March 2 
1955, Detroit edition of the Jewish Ne\ 
The statements which appear in thi 
port explode the mythical advantages of 
the present Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act, and cer- 
tainly justify a hearing without furt 
delay on the several bills to revise 
statute, including my own, H. R. 4797, 
and H. R. 636, authored by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Honorable EMANUEL CELI! 
ADL ATTACKS CONGRESSIONAL REPORT ON I 

MIGRATION AS STATISTICAL HOKUM 

New Yorx.—The Antidefamation Le 
of B’nai B’rith criticized as “statis! 
hokum” a Senate-House staff report support- 
ing the McCarran-Walter immigration 

Challenging the report, Henry Ed 
Schultz, the league’s national chairma! i 
it was drawn by apologists for the contro- 
versial law. He disputed the report's con- 
clusions as being based on invalid and 
comparisons. 

Schultz said that the report secks t 
tify the present immigration law be e 
the number of immigrants we allowed in 
year was higher than that of 1953. 

“The report plays up the statistic t 
94,098 quota immigrants arrived her 
year,” the ADL leaders said. “But it ign 
the more pertinent figure that some 60,00 
visas were unused, despite the fact that there 
is a tremendous unsatisfied demand for vis:s 
in many countries throughout the world.’ 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Atty. Gen. Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., said he does not believe 
the Justice Department has been assignec 
an implementing task to bring about re\ 
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. McCarran-Walter Immigration Act in 

ty with President Eisenhower's state 

» Union request for revision of the act. 

ell added, however, that he would 

ith Gen. Joseph M. Swing, Commis- 

Immigration and Naturalization, 
to be sure. The Attorney General 
reply to a question put to him by 

Friedman, Washington correspondent 

wish Telegraphic Agency, who asked 

» Justice Department was doing to 
ent revision of the discriminatory 
ration law. 

4 er question put to Mr. Brownell by 
n concerned a challenge by Chair- 
ancis E. WALTER, of the House Immi- 
Subcommittee, for the Justice De- 

to produce specific recommenda- 
McCarran-Walter revision. 

entative WALTER has said that if 

i Eisenhower were sincere in his 

m of the McCarran-Walter Act, he 

ve the Attorney General of th 

i States submit specific legislation.” 

Attorney General said that in a com- 
tion to Representative WALTER he 

> position that a number of bills have 
roduced in Congress in which the 

» Department is very much interested 
would be glad to testify soon if 


A 


re- 





“Sorry Day for Small Business” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I should like to include, by re- 
the following statement: 

George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation Independent Business, stated to- 

that it will be a sorry day for small 
ness of this Nation, and in fact for our 
erall domestic economy, if we find that the 

ym as taken by Subcommittee No. 5 of 
House Small Business Committee on 
terday’s date is continued by the Small 
Business Committee of the House and dupli- 
ited by other committees of the Congress. 

He further charged, ‘“‘We would then have 

rived at a situation in our Nation of cen- 

ed actions and a complete gag rule.” 

The National Federation expressed its 
wholehearted opposition to such action by 
t folowing message which was today di- 

ted to the Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, California, chairman, Subcom- 

ee No. 5, House Small Business Commit- 
the Honorable Tom STEED, Democrat, 
Oklah the Honorable Timotrny P. 


7 


quest, 


10oma; 
SHEEHAN, Republican, Illinois: 
“The action of your subcommittee of the 
use Small Business Committee on yester- 
day’s date re announced hearings on com- 
I its of independent gasoline dealers na- 
nwide registered against major oil com- 
panies for alleged violations of the antitrust 
laws has come as one of the most severe 


= ws ever leveled at small business of this 
Nation, 


Ty 


“If small business cannot obtain an open 
forum through the committee in the Con- 
s Which is specifically designated to han- 
their problems through public hearings, 

it can only be understood that small 

‘siness, insofar as Government is con- 
cerned, is truly the forgotten man. 

“Our position is based on close to 15 years 
experience with the help rendered by the 
“mall Business Committees of the Congress 


die 





through their heretofore procedure of hold- 
ing hearings in which the public and the 
press were welcome guests. The record will 
show that during the life of the Small Busi- 
ness Committees no charge ever leveled 
against large corporations and others, in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws has ever been 
considered ‘secret’ evidence, and the charges 
made by independent business have been 
sustained. The only open forum that small 
has in this Nation through which 


business 


their problems may be brought forth is 
through the help of the Small Business 
Committees. 

“It is our firm belief a poll of the indi 
vidual Members of the House would deter- 
mine that in the enactment of House Reso- 
lution 151 ‘to amend the rules of the House 


of Representatives to provide for a code of 
fair procedure for all c 
never the intent of the Members of Con- 
that this rule should apply to small 
business or any other subject ry toour 
domestic economy. 

urge that your < 
ately rescind and discontinue s 
was taken on yesterday's date.” 


ymimittees,’ it was 


gress 
applyin 
overall 


“We immedi- 


Immittee 


ucona 1On as 


Death of Joseph Pulitzer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just, a few minutes ago, learned with 
much sorrow of the death of a great 
newspaperman, publisher of a great 
newspaper, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

I think every Member of the House 
recognizes the Post-Dispatch as one of 
the truly outstanding newspapers pub- 
lished in the world today—a fearless 
searcher for the truth, a crusader for 
justice. We who live in St. Louis con- 
sider ourselves extremely fortunate in 
having this newspaper available to us 
every day of the year. 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has published this 
paper in conscientious devotion to the 
principles established for the Post-Dis- 
patch by its founder, his father, the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, who was one of the 
greatest figures in American journalism. 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has carried on the 
Pulitzer traditions in journalism and has 
been a credit to a famous name. 

To his son, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., editor 
of the Post-Dispatch, go the sympathies 
of all of us on the death of his father. 
As he carries on the family traditions in 
the publication of this great newspaper, 
I am sure the words of the Post-Dispatch 
platform as written by the original pub- 
lisher on his retirement, will remain true 
as always, as follows: 

“THE Post-DIsPATCH PLATFORM” 





T know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its cardinal principles; that 
it will always fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, al- 
ways fight demagogues of all parties, never 
belong to any party, always oppose privi- 
leged classes and public plunderers, never 
lack sympathy with the poor, always remain 
devoted to the public welfare; never be satis- 
fied with merely printing news; always be 
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drastically independent: never be afraid to 
attack wr whether by 
racy or predatory poverty 
JOSEPH 


ng, predatory plutoce- 


PULITVER 
Aprit 10 


1907. 





John Foster Dulles Quacks and Acts Like 


an Ambassador From Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


Ww VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I direct the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to following 
article which appears in the April 1, 
1955, edition of the United Mine Workers 
Journal. 
his article which was 

Justin McCarthy, editor of the Journal 
explains the difficulty of industry and 
labor in this country to receive any sym- 
pathetic attention from our State De- 
partment. It also emphasizes the neces- 
sity for the Congress to take back its 
constitutional authority for making the 
decisions regarding tariff policies. 

The article follows: 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES QUACKS AND Acts LIKE 

AN AMBASSADOR FROM VENEZUELA 

“T don’t know of any 
Government that knows less about 
nomics of the United States than the State 
Department.” (UMWA Vice President 
Thomas Kennedy.) 

Is John Foster Dulles the American Secre- 
tary of State? Or is he a paid propagandist 


the 


written by 


department of our 


the eco- 


for the military dictatorship of Venezuela? 
There's an old saying that if something looks 
like a duck, waddles like a duck, quacks like 
a duck and acts like a duck—it’s a du 


John Foster Dulles quacks and acts like an 
ambassador from Venezuela. 


So worried is Dulles about the growing 
opposition in Congress to the administra- 
tion's foreign trade bill that he took time 
out from his globe trotting on March 23 to 


make a return appearance before the Senate 


Finance Committee now considering the 


Eisenhower free trade bill—H. R. 1 This is 
the legislation that would extend the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements act for 


another 3 years and, theoretically, give the 
President virtual dictatorial powers to slash 
tariffs on foreign goods 
United States. Actually the power would be 
in the hands of State Department bureau- 
crats 

Among these foreign goods Is the deluge of 
residual (waste) oil being dumped into coal's 
eastern markets from Venezuela Senator 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, Democrat, West Virginia 
and 16 other Senators of both parties are 
sponsoring an amendment to H. R. 1 that 
would restrict imports of foreign oil to 10 
percent of domestic production 

Want to hear what cold-fish Dulles thinks 
of Venezuela, the military dictatorship now 
under a worldwide boycott by free labor for 
mistreatment of its labor leaders? This is 
what Dulles answered when Senator ALBEN 
W. BARKLEY, Democrat, Kentucky 
him about unemployment in the coalfields 
due to waste oil from the South American 
country: 

“Venezuela is a country that has adopted 
the kind of policies which we think the other 
South America should 


coming into the 


que tic 


countries of adopt, 
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namely, they have adopted policies which 
make Venezuela provide in Venezuela a cli- 
mate that is attractive to foreign capital 
to come in. And that foreign capital has 
and, virtually, there has been an 
development of the economic life 
social conditions are rapidly 


come in 
immense 
of Venezuela; 
improved.” 
And how they have adopted policies that 
provide a climate that is attractive to for- 
eign capital. And what are those policies? 


Well, Dulles didn’t go into that, presumably 
because he admitted he couldn't speak as 
an expert. We'll tell you, though. They 


are the policies of a Fascist tyranny; namely, 
throw the labor leaders in jail and keep 
them there, destroy the labor organizations 
and slap down all efforts to improve wages 
and working conditions; make a deal with 
the international oil cartel to give them 60 
percent of the take on the nation’s greatest 


natural resource (the people of Venezuela 
would like to know who gets the other 40 
percent); and then, Just to make sure you 


keep things orderly, hoodwink the boys in 
the American State Department into think- 


ing all this is necessary to prevent commu- 


nism, put full-page advertisements in the 
American papers telling the Yankees youre 
a good neighbor but can only remain 60, 


s0 long as that unenlightened American Con- 
gress doesn't take action to put a stop to 
your ruinous shenanigans. 

“Social conditions are rapidly improved,” 
rays Dulles. Sure, they are—in the country 
clubs and big estates and among the bankers 


and ruling politicians. What about the peo- 


ple of Venezuela? Well, some of those oil 

workers are getting as little as 15 cents an 

hour. But Dulles didn’t mention this. 
About low wages in such countries, Sen- 


ator RUSSELL LonG, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
had a few pertinent remarks. He said: 

“There is one thought that occurred to me, 
and that is—in connection with the efforts 
being made to help develop industries in 
these other countries, so long as we treat 
all these nations on a most favored basis— 
doesn't it stand to reason that American 
capital, in helping to develop these unde- 
veloped countries, will tend to go to the 
countries with the lowest wage standards as 
long as government conditions there are the 
safest?” 

And what do you suppose Dulles thought 
about that idea? 

Why he didn’t rightly think that had too 
much to do with it. There are a lot of fac- 
tors, he said. “Freight transportation, all 
of those things would enter into it. Certain- 
ly cost of labor is one factor that we have 
seen in our country here.” And then he 
added that in this country “the textile in- 
dustry has, to some extent, shifted from the 
North to the South because of a combination, 
perhaps, of labor and power costs being more 
Javorable.” 

Apparently it doesn’t occur to Dulles that 
there is anything wrong about this. The 
comparison between our own country and 
Venezuela is, of course, ridiculous and an- 
other example of the fuzzy-headed thinking 
of Dulles and the rest of the State Depart- 
ment boys who have no sense of responsibil- 
ity to the American peoplt and make it quite 
clear with such remarks. 

* * . . s 

But then Dulles admitted he was no expert 
on such things. 

Dulles, of course, goes right along with the 
phony old red-scare business. The theory is 
you have to let the bullyboys in Venezuela 
and similar countries do what they do or the 
“commies’’ will take over. 

Someone ought to tell Dulles that the sup- 
pression of human liberty, sweatshop wages, 
bad working conditions and the tyrannical 
actions of the bemedalled bums and thugs 
who run these countries with iron fists are 
just exactly what breeds communism. 
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Don’t kid yourself, Dulles—you with your 
patronizing attitude toward America’s coal 
miners. We know these things. 

You say if the Congress puts a quota re- 
striction on Venezuelan waste oil “the con- 
sequences of it for our whole Latin-American 
policy will be very grave * * * and (you say 
to Senator BaRKLey) that is the point of 
view which your coal miners cannot under- 
stand and I don’t blame them for not under- 
standing it.” Whose coal miners are you 
talking about, anyway? They are your coal 
miners, too, you know. Or have you com- 
pletely forgotten that you're supposed to rep- 
resent the American people in foreign affairs 
and not the international oil cartel and the 
gunmen that run countries such as Vene- 
zucia, 


A Wildcat Strike by Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“A Wildcat Strike by Management,” 
which appeared in the March 24, 1955, 
issue of the Machinist, the official pub- 
lication of the International Association 
of Machinists: 

A WILDCAT 

What do you suppose would have happened 
if union members on one of the Nation's 
class I railroads pulled a wildcat strike, de- 
fied a recommendation of a presidential 
board, and willfully refused to go along with 
the decision of all the other railroad workers 
in the country? 

The answer isn’t hard to guess. The 
newspaper columnists, the editorial writers, 
the politicians, would have been sounding off 
at the top of their voices about “irresponsi- 
bility.” Union officers would have been 
hauled before a congressional committee. 
Every imaginable pressure would have been 
brought to bear to whip the strikers into 
line. 

Well, there is a railroad strike, the first 
major strike of nonoperating railroad em- 
ployees, including machinists, helpers, and 
apprentices, since 1922. And, it is a wildcat 
strike—by the management of the Louisville 
and Nashville and two _ subsidiaries—the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the 
Clinchfield. 

MANAGEMENT DEFIANT 


The management of these three roads has 
defied the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower’s emergency board; they have 
refused to accept a reasonable, compromise 
health and welfare program that has been 
accepted by every other class I railroad in 
the United States. 

If ever there was a strike forced by man- 
agement in defiance of the Government and 
the majority decision of the industry, this 
is it. 

However, as this is written, President 
Eisenhower has been strangely silent. No 
word of reproof has been directed at rail- 
road management for defying the recom- 
mendations of the President's own emer- 
gency board. No ‘column or editorial has 
been published in newspapers that come to 
our attention calling attention to the irre- 
sponsibility of management. 

In Congress, only Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, Tennessee, has said a word so far 
about this strike. Senator KeFauver took 
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the floor of the Senate to explain the ef 
that have been made by labor to avoid : 
strike and the hollowness of the man 
ment position. So far, no one else ha 
& word. 

THREAT TO THE FUTURE 


To read the newspapers, this is just 
other example of union members inte: 
ing with a public service. No attempt 
made to put the onus for this interfer; 
where it belongs—on management. 

What's behind the strike? There's nx ; 
surmountable economic problem attached to 
the settlement—or more than 100 other « 
riers could not have signed it. What 
hind the strike appears to be a well-p! 
effort to break up industrywide bai 
on the railroads and thereafter to brs 
down labor's bargaining strength or 
railroads. Such a movement to force s 
ern workers to accept substandard « 
tions is not limited to the railroad in 
try. 

From the strange silence that sur: 
this strike by management we can on]\ 
clude that a great many people in 
places are tacitly supporting it. If t! 
to be a precedent allowed to stand u: 
lenged, the recommendations of future e: 
gency boards won't be worth the | 
they're written on. 

It’s a helluva way to run a railroad 





The United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


fr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker 
should like to call the Members’ atte: 
tion to the following letter addressed 1 
the Secretary of State by a group of | 
lic-minded citizens in my district, on 1 
vision of the United Nations Charter 
number of people, meeting at the Oran 
Unitarian Church, recently held a seri 


of discussions on this subject and their 


conclusions were reported to the Se 
tary of State. 
Stolte, the chairman, and 
members of the United Nations St 
Group, for their positive action toward 


helping us find the road to a safer and 


sounder peace. 
The letter reads as follows: 
ORANGE, N. J., February 22. 1 
The Honorable JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In conn 
with the proposed conference to review 
United Nations Charter, and with y: 
pressed willingness to receive suggé¢ 
on this matter, a group of resident 
Orange and East Orange, N. J., wish t: 
mit the results‘of their study and discu 
Meeting at the Orange Unitarian Chu: 
the group has devoted six evenings, b¢ 
individual study to the charter and re! 
material; and the following views are ! 
on genuine effort by laymen represen! 
various walks of life and various shade: 
political opinion. 

United Nations: First we wish to Join w'' 
you in your many statements in voicing tt 
heartiest support of the United Nat) 
Like you, we applaud its many achievemen' 
and regard it as the world’s best hope 
peace. Our desire is to enable it to p: 





I commend Mrs. Ethe! T. 
the other 
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nations from building armaments and 
; ting aggression, To this end, we see 
ypportunity in the scheduled vote 
19 55 General Assembly on the holding 
conference, and in your an- 
d support of that conference. 
ersal membership: All nations must 
bers, without right to resign, if laws 
upon all in regard to arms and ag- 
n are to be effective. Moreover, jus- 
quires that nations bound by these 
‘ould have a share in making and 
» them. It is especially necessary to 
elligerent powers into this system of 
le, universal law. We feel that 
n is to be avoided, but that the ob- 
i.dvantages of membership will in time 
all countries to join voluntarily. In 
e of undeveloped, colonial, or other- 
iisputed areas, the General Assembly 
i decide when the people are ready for 
sibilities and privileges of nation- 


a 


» review 


} I n 


1 Assembly: The present basis of one 
each nation is obviously imprac- 
he United Nations is to have any real 
Some more realistic basis of rep- 
tion must be devised, acceptable to 
yn country and others. Population 
i be a major factor, but not without 
on. Other elements might be 
e capacity, resources, and of course 
entity (as in the present Assem- 
An assembly of two chambers, made 
different pases and exercising some- 
ferent functions, might be an accept- 
ingement. 
ty Council: First, it is evident that 
in be no veto power if universal law 
be impartially applied. Second, with 
‘ r system of representation, the General 
Assembly can properly do the work of an 
tive body, taking over major decisions 
ing aggression which the original 
entrusts to the Security Council. 
the Security Council (however named 
i nstituted) would become an execu- 
» arm of the Assembly, responsible to it, 
for the supervising of the U. N. armed forces. 
urity: Security can exist only under a 
fundamental law prohibiting aggression and 
nufacture of arms. The United Na- 
; Charter, altered along the lines we en- 
ision, would be this fundamental law, to 
be formulated in detail and implemented by 
t Assembly. The law would be limited 
to armaments and aggression, with all rights 
rved to the nations in matters commonly 
idered domestic, and a bill of rights to 
prevent unjust trial or other actions by the 


( rter 


the m 





U od Nations against any nation or indi- 
vidual 
Responsibility for keeping the peace would 
lie with the Assembly, which would have 
be able to act quickly and firmly. As in 
true system of law, a preponderant 
U. N. armed force to enforce it, and courts 
apply it, as indicated below, would be 
necessary. 


Armament and disarmament: The crux of 
world peace, as has been indicated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and many others, is dis- 

1ament—universal, total, and enforceable. 
ils would have to be achieved over a peri- 
years, by proportional steps, under 
supervision. With this would go the 

ling up of an armed force to maintain 

e that will be part of the U. N.—not 
tional contingents and stronger than any 

e that could oppose it. It must be care- 
“y composed and directly recruited, with 
& monopoly of major weapons, strategic 

ses, etc., while national forces must be 
‘pt to a police level under continuous in- 
spection, 

International law: Courts with compul- 
Sory jurisdiction would apply the funda- 
ental law of the amended U. N. Charter 
aealnst arms and aggression. 

, *8xXation: A direct U.N. tax, perhaps 
“muted to a total of 2 percent of the world’s 


od of 





n 


gross income, would provide the means of 
carrying on the essential functions outlined 
above. 

We hope that these views, the fruit of sert- 
ous consideration, may be of some value in 
your tremendous task of building a peace- 
ful world. Our best wishes go to you for 
success in this great endeavor. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) ErHet F. Sroure, 

Chairman, United Nations Study Group 

(Signed by Dr. and Mrs Phillips E. Os rood, 
John Loudon, Phyllis A. Loudon, Edith 
Charter, Sophie C. Frew, Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
rill, Hedy Rosen, Aileen Hetherington, Vira 
Bubieniec, Mildred Lever, William Allbut 
William H. Allbut, Joyce 








The New Way in the New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the April issue of the Rotarian 
magazine entitled ‘The New Way in the 
New World.” This article was written 
by the very able Carlos Davila, Sec- 
retary General, Organization of Ameri- 
can States: 

THE New War NEw Worip 
(By Carlos Davila, Secretary General, 
ganization of American States) 

Just 32 years ago I helped 8 of my friends 
organize the Rotary Club of Santiago in my 
country, Chile. It is now the largest Span- 
ish-speaking Rotary Club in the whole world. 

Why did I help to found that club? The 
answer has something to do with a day we 
shall celebrate this month: Pan American 
Day. I was attracted by the idea of seeking 
international understanding through our 
individual selves. Rotary’s way of going at 
international understanding—going at it 
with no governments, no treaties, no diplo- 
mats, no armed forces—this was something 
new, at least in modern times. It was also 
new to seek understanding by bringing men 
of different nations but like vocations to- 
gether. I thought it almost revolutionary 
to establish friendly links between indus- 
trialists and merchants in Santiago and their 
counterparts in Washington or Rangoon. 
“But why not?” I wondered. “Notwith- 
standing the differences that separate them, 
they may really be closer than the man who 
lives next door.” 

It may surprise you, but that Is also the 
way of the Organization of American States. 
We think together, the people of our 21 Re- 
publics.» And we are working, really, the 
Rotary way. This work radiates from the 
central offices in Washington, D. C., branch- 


IN THE . 


Or- 


ing out to no fewer than 600 specialized 
agencies, institutes, commissions, and com- 


mittees at work all over the hemisphere. 
Our shared work deals with social welfare, 
scientific research, highways, navigation, 
banking, agricuiture, medicine, business, in- 
dustry, commerce, studies of art and litera- 
ture, and even Indian affairs, folklore, and 
handicrafts. 

We hear too little about these activities 
which constitute 90 percent of the task of 
the Organization of American States. The 
other 10 percent is the part which hits the 
front page. There is a certain fatality about 
this condition. The things that make news 
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are generally ones th less Latin 
America has been a < all over the 
world in this respect sad so | > 
about the upsurge in les du z 
the last quarter of the And ve 
is one of the great events of our times 


Let us, the 





my opinion, 


Ibero-American re- 
i fast a { vt 





the Uni 
America is al 





creasin it three times the rate of increase 
in the 1 d and tar above any r 
part f the g e 


capacity of Latin America crew 





70 percent in the last 8 years alone; ind 
production increased 66 percent No 
wonder that Latin America is now on a} 
with Canada as the No. 1 customer of the 
United States. No wonder, too, that it is the 
largest area for United States investments 
d In fact, these United States invest- 





ve doubled since the last world 
‘hing a total of $8 billion 





this economic explosion in Latin Amer- 
s such that United States investments— 
large as they are—look negligible in com- 


Marison with the sum total of all investments 


n Latin In the last 4 years, in- 





} countries have been run- 
ng at f billion a year. Of th 
sum, both public and private investme 
f the United States have amounted to less 
than 9 percent. 

To that interesting fact, add this one 
during the same 4-year period the total flow 
of cash dollars from Latin America to the 
United States has been $100 million a year 
larger than the flow of dollars from the 


United States to Latin America—every year 
This is a paradox, but it is a fact. And 
so are these bits of information, even th yh 
they be crowded from the 
more exciting news. 
Buenos Aires is now larger than Paris. 
Rio de Janeiro is larger than Rome, 


hewspapers by 


Mexico City is larger than Madrid 
Had you imagined that the heaviest air 
traffic between any two cities in the world 


is today between Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo? 

These countries with greater resources 
than the United States are now on the 
march, and nothing can stop them. Capital 
rom abroad may help—but will not be in- 
dispensable. Those countries want neither 
gift nor grant. They invite their neigh- 
bors—good neighbors—to participate as part- 
ners in the grandest economic adventure of 
many centuries. These dramatic, if hardly 


noticed, events are affecting fundament 
the future of the whole world. 
In this generation we have 
appearing from the American 
am certain that there will be no more 
between the American nations. 
That is one of the greatest achievements 


lly 


seen war dl 
continent [ 
wars 


in the history of mankind, and one of the 
most promising for the world at large It 
did not come without effort. The labor, 
the patience, and the goodwill of many able 
men were invested in the ideal of a hemi- 
spheric organization long before that day— 


April 14, 1890—-when diplomats resolved to 
create the Pan American Union, Nor did 
this resolution end the matter. Through- 
out 65 years, hard work has gone into our 
waging of peace. 

Today the Organization of American 
States—for that has been its name sit 
1948—is the oldest organization of its kind 
in existence. It is a model for the world, 
as Dr. Milton Eisenhower states in his recent 


Dallas, Tex., speech. There is no difference 
in the Organization of American States be- 
tween the vote of the powerful and the vote 
of the powerless. It has lived up to the 


purpose of its life. 
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It seems to me that Rotarians, sharing 
such sentiments, may well take pleasure this 
Pan-American Day in our new way in the 
New World. 





Japan’s Competition Chief Handicap of 
San Diego Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of March 29, 1955: 

JAPAN'S COMPETITION CHIEF HANDICAP OF SAN 
Dreco TUNA INDUSTRY—-PRICE ADVANTAGE 
Favors FOREIGN FISH DESPITE EFFICIENCY OF 
AMERICAN METHODS 

(By Bryant Evans) 

If San Diego fishermen could sell tuna 
for the same price as Japanese frozen tuna 
eells for delivered here the tuna fleet prob- 
lem would be solved. The fleet would be 
fishing up to capacity, new ships would be 
on the ways and everybody concerned would 
be happy. 

Up until now this has not been done. 
Critics of the tuna fishermen have accused 
them of uneconomic practices. The tuna- 
boat owners have been said to insist on fish- 
ing “from yachts.” They have been criti- 
cized for not using mother ships as some 
Japanese fishermen have done. 

Thus it was thought advisable to inquire 
into the different methods the American 
and Japanese fishermen use and the reasons 
for the difference. 

Most San Diegans know what a San Diego 
clipper looks like but they do not know how 
it got that way. 

The answer lies in a typical American 
fight for markets, marked by enterprise and 
financial courage. When the owners of small 
boats that fished locally found they had to 
go farther to fulfill the demand of a national 
market, created by advertising, they built 
bigger, costlier boats. 

The same men who bought the first clip- 
pers have built some of the largest and most 
recent. 

BOATS BECOME DEEP-FREEZE PLANTS 


“That kind of enterprise seems to be some- 
thing that only grows on the North American 
continent,” said Harold Cary, American Tu- 
naboat Association manager. 

“People say the boats had to be built big 
because the tuna moved south.” The truth 
is that the market made it necessary to go 
any place.” 

Through the years the clippers have be- 
come models of efficiency. The space in their 
holds is utilized to carry fuel and bait on 
the way out and fish on the way back to port. 
Ice refrigeration, first used, was augmented 
by an ammonia system to preserve the ice. 

Then the boats were built with brine sys- 
tems and became floating deep-freeze plants. 
During he war the Government found them 
to be the best refrigerated ships afloat. 

The ships are built with low afterdecks to 
permit surface fishing. After bait is floated 
on the ocean to attract fish the fish are 
caught with bare hooks. No lines are set to 
catch the larger tuna that swim a consid- 
erable distance beneath the surface. 

The ships make cruises of up to 15,000 and 
20.000 miles in search of fish. Cruises take 
from 50 to 80 days, depending on fishing 
luck, 
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The Japanese use an entirely different 
method of fishing. Instead of hooking fish 
from the surface, they use the long-line 
method of suspending baited hooks from 
buoys into deep water. These are allowed 
to fioat all day and then pulled up at night. 

FISHING DONE FROM SMALL 

The fish caught in this way are 
larger than those caught at the surface. 
They will weigh an average of 125 to 150 
pounds. They are then refrigerated, usually 
with ice only, for the trip to Japan. 

Sometimes the fishing is done from small 
boats and fish are transferred to a mother 
ship which furnishes the crew with quarters. 

Some Japanese ships actually fish at great- 
er distances from home than the San Diego 
ships. Both fleets make extensive use of 
equatorial waters. 

How do the two methods compare? 

In terms of man-hours the American 
method is more efficient. A study has shown 
that in 2 typical boats of 175 to 185 tons 
capacity, the catch per man on a Japanese 
boat was 192.9 pounds of fish a day. On an 
American it was 391.4 pounds On small 
boats of 80 to 90 tons, the comparison was 
111.3 and 291.3 pounds. 

As a whole the United States boats are 
larger but some of the new Japanese boats 
are in the 400- and 500-ton class—as large 
as the larger American boats. Cary said 
the trend was toward American-sized boats. 
"he new Japanese boats cost from 70 to 80 
percent of new American boats. 


DARK-MEAT TUNA FAVORED IN JAPAN 


So far as Japanese and American methods 
of fishing, Cary said they both were suited to 
their need. The big dark-meat tuna caught 
by the long-line methods is favored in Japan. 
The method requires more man-hours. It 
also requires larger ships for the same fish 
tonnage because the large Japanese crews— 
from 214 to 3 times the size of American 
crews—take up more of the ship. 

So far as the mother-ship system goes, 
Cary said Americans had tried it and 
found it a money loser. He said the Jap- 
anese had had so much trouble with the 
system that they were abandoning it. 

Then why is the American cost so high 
that the Americans cannot compete? 

“In the first place,’’ Cary said, “we have 
to pay American wages and compete in the 
American labor market. Our smaller crews 
are more costly. 

“In the second place, if we could get the 
full use of our ships, I think we could come 
reasonably close to the Japanese costs. But 
we could never meet the Japanese price.” 


BOATS 
much 





Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege and good fortune a third 
of a century ago to have attended Boston 
University as a student of theology at 
the same time my good friend, You Chan 
Yang, was a student in the medical 
school at the same university. That was 
the beginning of a warm and lasting 
friendship which I shall cherish all the 
days on this earth and throughout 
eternity. 

Today You Chan Yang is the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States of 
America. He has a lovely wife and two 


Ma rch oF 


fine, handsome, and beautiful children 
all of the Yangs would be a credit to any 
nation. 

His Excellency You Chan Yang j 
inspiration to all who know him. 17 
fires of the love for liberty burn fier 
and inextinguishably in his soul. H 
patriotism is akin to that of Washington. 
who won our independence, and to Lin- 
coln, who preserved the Union 1 
Washington founded. 

My very Gear, close, and persona] 
friend, You Chan Yang, like the 
President of Korea, Syngman Rhee, and 
the Free Republic of Korea that he rep- 
resents, rose from humble origin and un- 
promising beginnings to high stature not 
only amcng his own people but the fre 
people throughout the world. 

In the Korean Information Bulletin 
of February 1955 Dr. Yang paid a glow- 
ing—but certainly not an exaggerated— 
tribute to Syngman Rhee, one of the 
great men of our century, and a man who 
will go down in history as the George 
Washington of Korea. 

On previous occasions I have paid trib- 
ute to Syngman Rhee, whom I met in 
his humble home at Pusan, Korea, in 
1952: and I will not try to add bright: 
to the sun, polish the apple, or give ad- 
ditional fragrance to the rose at this 
time. I do, however, want to include 
my remarks the sane and sound, beau 
tiful, and well-deserved tribute whic! 
Ambassador Yang has paid to this stal- 
wart, faithful, indefatigable, and uncon- 
querable fighter for the rights of men 
not only in his own country but all over 
the world: 


-_ 


SYNGMAN RHEE 


Rhee, in my opinion, is the one which he 
gave himself several years ago. It was dur- 
ing the course of an interview in the mod- 
est President’s house (Kyung Mu Da! 
Seoul when a correspondent asked him hi 
he would describe himself—as a state 
political leader, liberal, conservative, or t 
like—and President Rhee replied: 

“I am a revolutionist. I was born 4 revo- 
lutionist, and I shall die a revolutionist 
revolutionist for the rights of man.” 

History, I am sure, will never rec 
longer struggle by any individual for the 
rights of man than that of Syngman Rhee, 
His dedication to this cause and the si! 
ness of purpose which has characterized ! 
every act soon will encompass 60 consecutive 
years. Despite torture, imprisonment, 4 price 
of $300,000 on his head set by the Japanest 
long years of exile, actual hardship 
penury, Syngman Rhee never has falters 
in his purpose to redeem the liberty of the 
Korean people and set them on the road of 
democracy. Few patriots have had to pay 4 
higher price, for Just as Rhee seemed on 1! 
eve of triumph, hopeful that the United 
Nations might bring about the unification ‘ 





> 
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launched their attack from the north in an 
effort to conquer the Government and peop.e 
of the Republic of Korea south of the v6"! 
parallel. 

SOVIET ENMITY 


Russia, realizing that Rhee was one of th 
world’s foremost foes of communism, wan't 
his liquidation, politically and physica!) 
The Kremlin also knew that so long as t'¢ 
Republic of Korea and Rhee continued ' 
exist, its timetable of world dominat 
would be held up, and used every me! 
short of actual war between 1945 and 1° 
to drive him out of office and thus comm 
nize the entire Nation. Fake broadcast: : 
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12 end of Rhee and the downfall of 
( ernment. Armed guerrillas were 
in force to kill, pillage, and burn, 
-ause the people to believe the gov- 
in Seoul had perished. Not one, 
“many actual attempts were made to 
; te the President, but God must have 
11 form of protection for the right 
, revolutionist, for all of these failed. 
iy be difficult for some occidentals 
‘a Korean’s perspective on Rhee. He 
e product of an ancient civilization and 
re. Chosen, the land of the morning 
vas known to the west as the 
kingdom. Not unlike the famous ac- 
10 expressed the wish to live alone, 
le—because massive China was 
n one side of our borders and war- 
in on the other, separated only by 
) of water—aiso wanted to live alone. 
riv 40 centuries, with occasional in- 
jtions, we were able to do this. But 
dern world shattered our self-desired 
1 for all time to come. 
of all Koreans, was the first 
ive not only the transition of the 
he present, but he also foresaw the 
e future. His ability to sense 
ture is almost occult. There is on 
rd. vears in advance of Pearl Harbor, 
ention of the Japanese to challenge 
ited States for mastery of the Pacific. 
Rhee foretold precisely what the 
yould be up against in striving to live 
y with a truculent and bullying 


first 





the 


HIS LONG STRUGGLE 
> Korean people, who have long mem- 
for friends and enemies, are aware of 

icts. That is part of their devotion 
ee, but not all of this devotion, by 
eans. The Koreans know that Rhee, 
and above any of their fellow citizens, 
ve the torch of hope of freedom for 
when the Japanese, in their 40 years 
h 1 military occupation of our country, 
made the land a vast prison camp and vis- 
, indignity upon us their blood- 

ed hands could do. 
Denied equal educational rights, subject to 
t menial services, our entire economy 
exploited for the benefit of our masters, is it 
wonder despair engulfed us and would 
verwhelmed us, had it not been for 

un? 

t man was Syngman Rhee. The under- 
eround in Korea told of his wanderings for 
1 Washington arms conferences—was 

re. Locarno—there, too. Geneva, where 
the ill-fated League of Nations debated fruit- 
le the sickness of the world-—there, also 
u syngman Rhee, pleeding the cause of 
Korean freedom, trying to recall to the 
esmen of that era the injustice that had 
ione us. To what effect? None what- 
eve A powerful Japan already was 
mbing its nose at those who would ques- 
1 its seizure of Manchuria. A strutting 
M lini was contemplating, without worry, 
th conquest of Ethiopia. A _ plotting, 
ming Hitler was conjuring up even more 
dreams—dreams which ended in 
ns of graves, including his own. All 
Rhee saw and pondered—all this he re- 
ted to his fellow countrymen, but no re- 
he ever made failed to carry these 
is: “Do not give up hope. Justice and 
right must and will triumph.” 
How does it happen that a man can keep 
\ faith like this for year after year? To 
lerstand, one must know something of 
Rhee’s background. 


RHEE’S BACKGROUND 
Nearly 60 years ago a young Korean walked 





,10Sse 


~ 


Into the compound of an American mission- 
chool in Seoul, our capital city. It was 
‘time of fermentation in the Orient. Japan 


ad just achieved the impossible—defeated 
China Already, she was casting greedy eyes 
Upon Korea. So, too, was Russia, our only 

neighbor to the north besides China. 


Addressed in Korean by a missionary, Rhee, 
young Rhee—still in his teens replie ‘3 
“My name is Yi Seung Man. I would like to 
study here and learn of the Western World.” 
Yi Seung Man, in spite of his tender years, 
already was well known as a distinzuished 
Confusian scholar and poet Moreover, he 
was known to be of noble birth and ancestry, 
a direct descendent of the famed Yi dynasty. 

Yi Seung Man proved to be an extraordi- 
nary pupil. With a fresh and open mind, 
he absorbed rapidly all the knowledge his 
teachers sought to impart. He feasted hun- 
grily upon the tenets of democracy, Ameri- 
can style, and wtih reverence and deep feel- 
ing he embraced Christianity Even 
then he seemed to know he was in a race 
with time, and immediately upon graduation 
he began to put his teachings into practice. 
He founded and published the first daily 
newspaper in his country. It preached the 
heady tonic of liberty, man’s right to be 
free, but the Korean soil of that day and 
age was far from faliow. Royalty, including 
the king, was both inept and decadent 
cialdom was grossly corrupt What was 
would always be, so silence this young fire- 
brand. Away with him. He was arrested and 
sentenced to 7 years in jail During his 
early incarceration he was in stocks and his 
hands, held by thongs, extended helplessly 
beyond the bars of his cell. Sadistic jailers 


also 


ofti- 





beat his fingers almost into deformity to 
curry favor with those alarmed by Rhee 
Yet, once out of stocks, the indomitable 


youth wrote and smuggled, sheet by sheet, 
out of prison the book which today remains 
the bible of liberty of the Korean people. Its 
title? “The Spirit of Independence.” Does 
this not reflect the inflexible purpose of the 
author? 

ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 


In 1904, Japan defeated Russia and to all 
intents was in Korea to stay, despite the 
solemnity of treaties. Rhee learned the Jap- 
anese were searching for him. He also knew 
that if they found him, not imprisonment 
but death would be his lot. He fled to Amer- 
ica and here anglicized Yi Seung Man into 
Syngman Rhee. He tried without success to 
safeguard Korea's future at the Portsmouth 
conference. In Washington, he begged the 
Korean envoy to the United States to burn 
down the legation building rather turn it 
over to the Japanese. The timid diplomat 
refused. 

Barred from his homeland, Rhee recog- 
nized his fight would be a long one. To aug- 
ment his education, he went to college and in 
rapid succession took his A. B. degree at 
George Washington, his M. A. degree at Har- 
vard, and his Ph. D. at Princeton. He is the 
only chief of state today who has three 
earned academic degrees. He became a 
favorite pupil of Woodrow Wilson, then pres- 
ident of Princeton, and Mr. Wilson often 
invited Rhee to his home where he invariably 
introcuced him as “the redeemer of Korean 
liberty.” Rhee’s burning zeal could not be 
hidden by a friendly and gentle countenance. 

When World War I began, Rhee's old 
Princeton professor was the President of the 
United States. Korean hopes soared when, 
on the defeat of Germany, Mr. Wilson enun- 
ciated his famous 14 points as a basis of 
peace and among them was his promise of 
the right of self determination among small 
nations. Rhee had tried to go to the Paris 
Peace Conference, but was turned down by 
the State Department on the grounds that 
his presence there might be “embarrassing” 
to the Japanese. Japan was a “Johnny- 
come-lately”’ in that war on the side of the 
allies, just as was Russia in World War II. 


THE PASSIVE REVOLUTION 


But Rhee believed his old professor’s words, 
and in March of 1919, he instituted in Korea 
the first passive revolution in history. There 
was nothing passive about Japan's actions 
against the unarmed Koreans who had gath- 
ered, bearing their nation's flag, and intoning 














A 99355 
412000 
t r ce > to be free The Japar -n - 
t y u tered te of thousands of them 
with machine-gun fire and broadswords 
Others were pu ly crucified ln . 
were hearded into Chri chur ‘ 
have re Christians pr ’ ely L 
any 1 mainland nat the do 
locked from the outside, and the edifice ‘ 
firs Hundreds and hundreds sutfered this 

r le death 

Ihe leaders of the revolution, or a part of 
them, who had escaped the massacre, fled to 
C} Phere they organized the Pr 
i mer fK € 1 im - 
dent So as to ¢ pe Japanese arrest when 
his steamship, en route from Hon ) 
Shanghai, paused at a Jap e por Rhe 
occupied a « Tt il ide the « t 
dead Chinese being returned to el I 
land for burial A trusted lieute int v 
Col. Ben C. Limb, Korea's Amba dor to ’ 
United Nations to him i the 
dark hold of th 

As the year cha ries of 
London and Par the Ame ite 
Department saw visit after visit thi vil 
countryman of mine in pursuit of the will- 
o-the-wisp of Korean freedom. Korean ofti- 
ces would be opened in various cities, but e 
inevitable lot of e: l because 


the lack of funds 
available to get fund ut of for 
singlehanded campaign The Japanese saw 
to that. And the nonresident Koreans were 
pitifully small in number 1 few thousand 
in Hawaii, a few hundred in the United 
Mexico, and Cuba 





States, 


Then came World War II and Rhee’s crue 
sade took a new lease on life The Koreane 
American Council was formed and Rhee re- 
turned from the Christian church and school 
he had founded in Hawaii to direct American 
activities again Beside him was the lady 
he had met in Geneva, Francesca Donner, a 
distinguished Viennese, and who became 
Mme. Rhee in New York in 1934 His sure 
prising health, even now at the advanced 
age of 7), is due to her watchful and loving 
care, 

THE ROLE OF ALGER HISS 

But again the State Department said no 
to everything Rhee suggested. “Put me 
aboard a submarine and land me on Korean 
soil,” pleaded Rhee. “My people will follow 
me in open revolt against the Japanese.” 


Many times he was unable to see division 


chiefs, but had to be content with the cold 
and negative intellectual arrogance of a 
young man—now a number in a peniten- 
tiary—but then known as Alger Hiss He 
would listen with detached indifference to 


ffer 


who suffered 
torture in behalf of the 


the pleas of a man exile, im- 
prisonment and 
rights of man. 
When World War II came toa climax, with 
Yalta, and Alger Hiss beside an ailing Presi- 
dent as one of his chief advisor Rhee 
learned of American promises to 
sians regarding Korea, Frantic as this new 


impending misfortune, he protested a \, 
but in vain. He made a final effort at the 
San Francisco conference which saw the 
birth of the United Nations The Secretary 
General of that Conference filed his petition 
without action or acknowledgement. The 


Secretary General was Alger His 

With the help of the Army, however, Rhee 
was enabled to Korea after the 
Japanese surrender. From the moment he 
stepped on the soil of his 


return to 


homeland, there 


was not the slightest doubt as to his place 
in the hearts of the people We Korear 
have long memories for friends and foe 
In Syngman Rhee’s case, we had before us 
the embodiment of all of our prayers, hopes, 


the nea 





and aspirations during 4 dec- 
ades of anguish under a cruel Japanese mili- 
tary rule. 


The task confronting Rhee could easily 


have daunted a less dauntless soul. He was 
in possession of only half his countr a 
problems of its transition from rfdom to 








oorner 
PO5 
d 2356 
f rous democra were multitudinous. 
Yet, little by little, land reform was put into 
effect. women were given the right to vote, 
the people—responding to the sunshine 
about to build themselves 


up from their bootstrap We all knew what 
R cia was doing in the north—training and 
ari , a formidable army, Rhee pleaded 
for adequate arms, but again to a deaf ear. 
hi ( | essed only the sidearms of a 
ae 
RHE! LETTER TO HULI 

Yet, whe the Commu! attacked, the 

} ‘ cen e responded to Rhee’s leader- 


chip and fourht back. We would have been 


overwhelmed without aid from America and 
the United Natio but even that grateful 
we are for it—does not diminish the glory 
of th first hour and Rhee's pronouncement, 
“We shall fight to the death rather than 
accept Communist slavery sgh 
I would like to close this article with a 


never-before published letter by Dr. Rhee 
to Secretary of State Hull which bears out 
: I have said about hi gift of prophecy. 
But first, may I state that I should like an 
explanation from those who charge Rhee 
to be a dictator, the head of a police state, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. Why is it that when- 
ever he has appealed directly to the people 
on anything, and more specifically in two 
presidential elections, he has received their 
overwhelming support? Could they, by 
chance, know he is a champion of freedom 
and a revolutionsit for the rights of man? 

And now to the letter to Mr. Hull. It was 
addressed to him on the stationery of the 
Korean Commission, which Rhee headed in 
Washington, and was written and delivered 
to the State Department 11 years ago, Febru- 
ary 16, 1943, when the war was at its height. 
It read as follows: 

“DeaR MR. SECRETARY: You are familiar, I 
assume, with the many efforts I have made, 
as the representative of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, to bring 
to the attention of the Government of the 
United States, especially since December 7, 
1941, the desire of the Korean people to be as 
active as are any participants in the war 
against Japan. 

“I feel I can address you, my dear Mr. Sec- 
retary, as a contemporary who has, as you 
have done, both dedicated and devoted his 
life to the cause of democracy. 

“There have been times in the past when 
a representative of Korea could ask and be 
granted a hearing by the highest diplomatic 
officer of the United States—as Secretary of 
State Gresham, in the administration of 
President Cleveland, addressed on behalf of 
the President of this great democracy a 
sharp note of protest to the even-then men- 
acing Japanese. He did this when the Ko- 
rean Minister, invoking the treaty of 1882 
between our two nations, sought under its 
terms the intercession of the powerful re- 
public which had persuaded Korea to forsake 
isolation and to permit trade and diplomatic 
relations to exist between our two countries, 
That treaty has never been abrogated. 

“You are aware of the long and bitter 
fight of the Korean people to regain their 
liberty; you are aware of the revolution of 
1919 against the Japanese and the continuous 
struggle since then of a government-in-exile, 
the oldest government-in-exile in the world, 
to keep aflame the light of democracy for 
23 million people who have ever willingly 
continued to give their life’s blood in its 
defense. 

“We have, Mr. Secretary, a national exist- 
ence of more than 40 centuries, and we are 
compelled to supplicate the world’s greatest 
democracy and to receive, in nearly 15 
months of war against a common enemy, 
no word of encouragement, no deed of as- 
sistance, no sign that America, save for one 
fiecting reference by President Roosevelt 
who was aware of our existence, sympathized 


with us, wished to help us, or even cared 
to receive our offers of assistance.” 
HIS GIFT OF PROPHECY 


“I wish in this lctter to go on record that, 
with the publication of reported Russian 
aims to establish a Soviet Republic of Korea, 
your Department, more than a year ago, 
was warned both by me and American friends 
of Korea, in visits and talks with your aides 
that the inevitable consequences of the ac- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
in spurning the provisional government of 
the Republic of Korea—a Government con- 
ceived in the ideals of Democracy—would 
result in the creation of a Communist state. 

“May I beseech you again, my dear Mr. 
Hull, for the opportunity to come by and 
talk to you personally?” 

Dr. Rhee never was given the opportunity 
to see Mr. Hull. Some of his American 
friends believe to this day that the Secretary 
of State never was given the opportunity to 
receive and read the letter. 





Complete the Lewis and Clark Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Senate Joint Memorial 4, which 
was passed by the recent session of the 
Idaho State Legislature. 

The memorial asks that Congress ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to complete 
the last remaining link in the Lewis and 
Clark Highway—that fabled road which 
follows the trail blazed exactly 150 years 
ago from Montana to the sea by the in- 
trepid explorers whose name it bears. 

Sentiment has been growing for many 
years for the completion of the road, and 
has come to a head in this sesquicenten- 
nial year of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. Organizations throughout the 
Northwest are joining in a crusade to 
complete the so-called missing link—all 
of which is in Idaho. 

For more than 40 years Idaho has been 
whittling down the unfinished portion of 
this road, and now the remaining gap is 
less than 30 miles in length. Some of it 
is watergrade road—all of it is through 
the beautiful, but rugged, Bitterroot 
Mountains. 

It is an expensive stretch of road to 
build—in fact, it is estimated it will cost 
$10 million to close the gap. It is diffi- 
cult for a small State like Idaho to raise 
sufficient funds to match available Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of such a 
road. 

Idaho Senate Joint Memorial 4 is elo- 
quent argument for a congressional ap- 
propriation to complete the Lewis and 
Clark Highway. It follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 4 
To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in its 
33d session, do respectfully represent that— 


> 
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Whereas the building of the 
link in what is known as the Iz 
Clark Highway, popularly known ; 
Wash-Ho-Tana Link, over the Bit 
Mountains, joining Washington, Idaho. ; 
Montana, is vitally essential to the def 
of the Pacific Northwest in the ev: 
mass evacuation becomes necessary be 
of an enemy attack on the strategic gd 
installations in this area; and 

Whereas the building of this link . 
proximately 30 miles on the transcont 
highway would bolster the economy of 
region, by providing better transpor 
for its vast lumber, mining, and 
tural products; and 

Whereas said Lewis and Clark H 
with its wealth of historical landmar} 
become one of the great tourist att, 
of the North American Continent, at - 
ing thousands of visitors annually; 

Whereas the completion of thi 
would be a fitting tribute, by the 1 
of this generation, to the heroic trail} 
Lewis and Clark and their immortal | 
guide, Sacajawea, who opened up to « 
tion and settlement the great Ni 
territory of the United tSates exact 
years ago; and 

Whereas the sesquicentenntial c: 
tion of this historic event will tak 
on said trail within the State of Idaho dur- 
ing the present year: Now, therefore, be :t 

Resolved by the Thirty-third Le: 
Assembly of Idaho of 1955, now i? 
(the senate and house of repre 
concurring), That we do most earne 
quest the Congress of the United Si 
appropriate sufficient moneys to pr 
the construction of said unfinished 
said Lewis and Clark Highway; be it f 

Resolved, That the Secretary of St 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and 
hereby directed to forward certified 
of this memorial to the President 
United States, the Senate and the H 
of Representatives of the United Stat 
to the Senators and Representatives re 
senting this State in the Congre of 
United States. 

This senate Joint memorial was a: 
by the senate on the 22d day of Fx 
1955. 


J. BERKELEY LARSEN, 
President of the Senate 
This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the house of representatives on the 4th 
day of March 1955. 
R. H. Youne, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Repr¢ te 
atives. 





The Easter Egg That Did Not Hatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I understand the House is adjourning 
today for the Easter recess. I hope tha! 
all of the Members of the House will have 
an enjoyable Easter. 

In their enjoyment of the Easter holi- 
day I would like to direct the attention 
of the Members of the House to a !e\ 
Government employees who will be wors- 
ing to make their holiday more enj0y- 
able. These are the postal work: 
They will be trudging muddy stree' 
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streets, delivering Easter greet- 
+o us from our many friends. 
is Easter could have been a most 
is occasion for them if this Congress 
i acted upon their needed pay raise. 
» spirituality of Easter will, in all like- 
i be enjoyed by all of the postal 
-ers, aS Well as all Americans, since 
piritual side of Easter discloses the 
e of all humanity. 
rowever, there will be no material en- 
ment of Easter for the postal workers. 
terially, all it will mean is more un- 
i bills and fewer Easter eggs in their 
iren's baskets. 
hope that the significance of Easter 
instill in the conscience of the Con- 
a recognition of our obligation to 
fellow Government employees—the 
11 workers—and that we quickly en- 
islation providing them with an 
ate pay raise. 


T 
i 








Story of a College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I include a recent 
editorial from the Tampa Tribune of 
impa, Fla. This editorial is entitled 
ry of a College.” ‘The editorial is 
lite short, and does not tell the whole 
story of the college or of its magnificent 
president, Dr. Ludd M. Spivey. The edi- 
il is splendid and heaps additional 
ise on the college and Dr. Spivey. 
But words in a book cannot describe 
what a fabulous person Dr. Spivey truly 
nor can words express the many con- 
ributions that he has made to higher 
lucation during his association with 
» college. 
Florida Southern College at Lakeland 
has become one of the finest colleges in 
the Nation under Dr. Spivey’s tutelage. 
For more than 30 years now Dr. Spivey 
! devoted his energies to this school, 
not only in building a physical plant of 
unique design, but has built an educa- 
tional plant on a spiritual foundation. 
About 2 years ago Dr. Spivey suffered 
from a heart attack. Perhaps many of 
my distinguished colleagues read a re- 
cent article in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald that was written as an 
aitermath of this malady. It was en- 
titled “I’m Glad I Had a Heart Aitack.” 
'his does seem strange coming from a 
man who has been as active as Dr. 
Spivey, but when one analyzes the con- 
tents he realizes that Dr. Spivey was 
never more serious in his life. We here 
in the Congress can learn a lesson from 
tus article. That lesson is to learn to 
Telax while doing our jobs. By doing 
this we will find our jobs will be easier. 
Dr. Spivey’s contribution to higher ed- 
ucation is well known throughout the 
faucational and lay circles of this coun- 


ocoactta 


try. His complete devotion to his school, 
church, family, and Nation has endeared 
him to those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him. 
The editorial follows: 
STorRY OF A COLLEGE 


The growth and development of Florida 
Southern College, at Lakeland, is a source 
of pride to the people of this section, par- 
ticularly to the Methodist denomination, 
under whose auspices the institution is con- 
ducted. It took a long time for the college 
to become permanently established. Dur- 
ing the 40 years to the time Dr. Judd M 
Spivey became its president, in 1925, it had 
used 4 different names in 5 different cities, 
under 11 different presidents. 

rhe story of Florida Southern under Dr. 
Spivey’s presidency is interestingly told by 
Charles T. Thrift, Jr., in a book entitled 
“Through Three Decades.” Dr. Spivey be- 
came its head at the height of the boom, 
when the college had only two buildings and 
a big debt. Now it has 1,600 full-time stu- 
dents during the regular academic year, with 
a faculty of more than 100, and an impos- 
ing plant of modern buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Spivey has labored earnestly and suc- 
cessfully in the upbuilding of the college. 
He has had the assistance of outstanding 
Floridians as trustees and enlisted the serv- 
ices of the distinguished architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, in designing the buildings and 
campus, For many years the late J. Edgar 
Wall, of Tampa, was chairman of the board 
of trustees. 

We congratulate Florida Southern on its 
record of progress and achievement and 
President Spivey on the wonderful results 
of his devoted leadership. In prospect are 
numerous other improvements and expan- 
sions which will make it a still greater 
institution, 





As I See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, trying to describe to the home 
folks the situation as it exists here is not 
a pleasant nor is it a simple task. This 
for the reason that the present outlook 
is for billions of additional tax dollars, 
conscription for universal military serv- 
ice, greater hardship for those without 
jobs, and no adequate remedy in sight for 
the immediate future. Now, as some 
radio commentators say, the details or 
specifications. 

The increase in pay for Members of 
Congress and for the Judiciary is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $5 million. 

The conscription act passed by the 
House on February 8, 1955, calls for a 
minimum annual expenditure of $36 bil- 
lion. 

The bill increasing the pay of men in 
the armed services, passed March 10, will 
cost approximately an additional $745 
million. 

The contemplated increase in the pay 
of postal employees is estimated to cost 
an additional $200 million. 
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Additional pay for other Federal em- 
ployees is figured at $325 million. 

One phase of foreign aid calls for $3 
billion. 

The President, on March 11, reiterated 
his promise to keep our Armed Forces— 
250.000 fighting men, additional thou- 
sands of civilians—in Europe until there 
is no threat of war from Russia. Just 
when that will be, what it will cost, your 
guess is as good as anyone's. 

By the adoption of the Formosa reso- 
lution, we promised to defend Formosa 
and any other territory the President 
might decide if and when Chou En-lai 
attempted to take that island as he has 
promised the world he will do. We au- 
thorized the President to use the Armed 
Forces for that purpose when and where 
he pleased. 

Today's press states that Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Lynpon B. JOHNSON de- 
scribed talk of a war to defend two of 
the islands as ‘an irresponsible adven- 
ture for which we have not calculated all 
the risks.” 

Why authorize the President to exer- 
cise his judgment; then, when he does, 
complain? 

Then, to finish the job there is in the 
hopper, with supplementing legislation 
in sight, a demand for universal military 
training for a period of 8 years witha 
possibility of an additional 2 years or a 
total of 10 years—120 months—con- 
fronting the youth of our land. 

Oh, yes. Several hundred letters have 
come in from employees demanding that 
the minimum wage be increased to $1.25 
per hour. Personally, I have no idea how 
many employers can pay $1.25 an hour, 
continue in business, create, and give 
jobs. Nor do I know the price at which 
the things produced by such employees 
and management must be sold: nor 
where the prospective customers are to 
get the purchase price to buy and so 
keep folks employed. Nor do I know 
whether or how many industries in small 
towns and cities will be forced to fold 
up because they cannot meet the come 
petition of the billion-dollar corpora- 
tions, which perhaps can pay a guare 
anteed annual wage at that rate. 

Hope you are doing some serious 
thinking. Know I am. 





The Problems of Our Older Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial from 
the New Jersey Herald News, of Passaic, 
N. J., dated March 28, 1955. This is an 
illustration of the outstanding humani- 
tarian work being conducted in so many 
fields by my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable PETER W. RopIno, JR., of 
Newark. 
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The editorial follows: 
THE PROBLEMS OF OUR OLDER FOLKS 
Having learned to live longer than our 
forcfathers, we now face the need to do some- 
The number of 


thing about our old are 
Americans over 75 years old has almost dou- 
bled in the last 13 years, and the anticipated 


continuation of the trend for the next 50 
years emphasizes the problem of what to do 
about the health, security, employment, 
hou ¢ and care of the aged. 
t old people are not well off. Many are 
unable to work. In many instances, pension 
male it difficult or impossible for in- 
dustrie to hire them 
A Jerseyman in Congress, Representative 
Perer W. Roprno, Jr., of Newark, is interested 
: problem of the elderly. He 
diuced legislation authorizing the 
ion of elderly persons in straitened 
cireur ances to low-rent housing projects. 
] the other branch of Congress, Mich- 
enator CHARLES E. POTTER wants a 
study of the whole’ problem by a 
jal commission. His statistics point up 
eriousness of the situation. Millions of 
our older folks, he finds, are not eligible to 
re e social-security benefits Approxi- 
} ] if of our 7,500,000 widows are over 
( In too many cases their incomes do not 
meet the most modest needs Physical as 
well as financial limitations make it impos- 
sible for many of our older people to do 
enough for themselves. 
Senator Porrer does not know the answers. 
But his Commission on the Aging and Aged, 
ed, could turn up the answers. 
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Cal-Sag Waterways Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Marine News of March 1955 on 
the Cal-Sag waterways development: 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

Commenting on the formation of the Cal- 
Sig Waterways Development Committee in 
i Inland Waterways editorial appearing in 
the M 1954 issue, Marine News, said in 
part 

“The formation of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee * * * constitutes 
1 major forward step in the fight to develop 
and improve this vital link in the Nation's 
Great Lakes-to-gulf-waterway system. It is 
a guaranty of continuing effort. * * * 

“In view of this, it is heartening to note 
that the Chicago committee, which last year 
(1953) was formed to sponsor this educa- 
tional program for the development of the 
Cal-Sag project, has affiliated itself with the 
new organization, the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee; for by so doing it 
has assured continuity of effort. * * * 

“To achieve this continuity of effort * * * 
the new organization has retained the serv- 
ices of the group of men who were the crea- 
tors of the dynamic and constructive pro- 
gram which has made of the Cal-Sag project 
a major issue before Congress. 

“Recognizing the national importance of 
Cal-Sag—and of so many other waterways 


projects falsely tagged with the label local 
the Marine News in the past has 
its unqualified support to those at- 
improvements * * * 


interest 
given 


tempting to achieve 
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continue to give this support. 


and shall 
*- *e* 

That the confidence expressed by Marine 
News nearly a year ago was justified is 
proven by the fact that the President's 
Budget presented to the present Congress 
provides that funds amounting to $4 million 
be spent in the first step toward the moder- 
nization and improvement of Cal-Sag. 

This initial request constitutes the first 
crack in the wall of indifference that for so 
long seemed insurmountable—in fact, for 
years was insurmountable. 

Let it be recognized, then, that by no 
stretch of the imagination is this initial 
success a matter of luck or chance. On the 
contrary, it is the direct result of continuous 
effort to obtain action on behalf of Cal-Sag. 

And, giving credit where credit is due, Ma- 
rine News congratulates the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee on a job well 
done. 

But sight cannot be lost of the need for 
continued effort. As Henry E. Seyfarth, 
Chairman of the Cal-Sag Waterways De- 
velopment Committee, puts it: “One of the 
toughest phases of our work still lies 
ahead—for we must see to it that when the 
budget is finally passed the Cal-Sag proj- 
ect is still there and that the necessary 
funds for the start of construction are fi- 
nally appropriated. As always, the last mile 
is the all important one.” 





Our Fraternal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
brief biographical sketch of George E. 
Stringfellow, and an address he delivered 
before the Freehold Level Club at the 
Crescent Temple, Trenton, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1955. 

It is my hope that every American 
citizen might read the address delivered 
by George Stringfellow, because he is one 
of the finest Christian gentlemen I have 
ever known, one of the most successful 
businessmen who has been and is un- 
selfishly devoting his life to the build- 
ing of a better and stronger America: 

GeEorRGE E. STRINGFELLOW 

George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
the son of James and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) 
Stringfellow. Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He is a director of Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., and Thomas A. Edison, Ltd., 
Scotland, and director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange; 
was daily business associate of Thomas Alva 
Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of the board 
of directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Bngineers, New York City; member 
of the board of directors of Indiana Techni- 
cal College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and member 
of the board of governors, American Founda- 
tion of Religion and Psychiatry, New York 
City. 

President and director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 


AY? 
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American Cancer Society; and ti 
of the American Cancer Society aw: 
is also former chairman of the Ney, 
Republican Finance Committee. 

He is honorary member of the Ney 
Medical Society, was awarded the 
of service by the Rotary Club of oO 
N. J.; was cited as the outstandir 
of the Oranges and Maplewood; »w 
by the Brotherhood Committee on Chr 
and Jews for bringing about a better 
standing among the three religious 

Received an honorary degree of d 
fine arts from Ithaca College; hon 
gree of doctor of laws from South 
Law School; honorary degree of d 
laws from Upsala College; honor: 
of doctor of humanities from Indian 
nical College; a citation of merit ay 
the New Jersey Association of |} 
Schools; the 1953 Gustav Lucie brot 
award. 

Served 2 terms as president of the K 
Club, of New York City; served 2 
president of the Chamber of Commer 
Civics of the Oranges and Maplew 
mer chairman of the finance comn 
the Republican Party of New Je: 
ber of the imperial divan of the 
North America. 

His clubs: The Kiwanis Club of Ney 
City; Advertising Ciub of New Jer 
League Club of New York and Phil: 
New York Railroad Club; Duquesne ( 
Pittsburgh; Montclair Golf Club, M 
N. J.; and the Essex Club of New 

Residence: 75 Prospect Street, East ¢ 
N. J. 

Office: 177 Main Street, West O: 








Our FRATERNAL RESPONSI! 
(Address by George E. Stringfellov 
Gentlemen and brethren, I addrs 
this way because we are closely b 
gether by the precepts of our frate 
by our belief in the brotherhood of 
I was highly complimented by y 
tation to address such a fine group « 
otic, liberty-loving, and enlightened ¢ 


all other considerations. I am sure 
citizens, you recognize your resp« 
preserve and protect our way of lif 
would like to remind you that 
you have an additional responsil 
maintain the principles upon whi 
tion was founded. 

The doctrines that prompted « 
tion with our fraternity are those 
which our country rests. The found 
our way of life, and of every instit 
freedom, is faith in the existence o! t 
preme Being. The thesis of our craft 
Golden Rule. To worship God as 
dictates is our common statute. 

Ours is a great Nation because it v 
out of principle. It became strong | 
the application of integrity. 
take heed—it can die at the hands of 1 
decay, socialism, extravagance, or corru 

The integrity of Rome, the cradle 
ern civilization was undetermined b) 
corruption and extravagance. The | 
France, once the protectorate of Chr 
ity, was destroyed by selfishness and 
living. England sowed the seed of « 
law throughout the world, yet her great ¢! 
pire disintegrated when her people e! 
socialism and placed social security 
liberty. She is now in process of losing 

We have observed in our country il 
years, especially among some public off 
the kind of moral corruption and the kina 
of extravagance that ruined Rome. We have 
observed. in America a trend to the kind 
socialism that brought about England's Gis- 
integration, and we have observed the k 
of loose living and selfishness that at 
France. 
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few years, loyalty to flag, to 
» our cherished institutions, and 
\f life, in some quarters, has been 
nd often jeered at by those dis- 
in God and those spreaders of 
ereft of faith in God, they exercise 
y, unrestrained by the dictates 
( den Rule. Their pattern is to im- 
eople the fallacy that religion 
h man’s progress and the com- 
i They boldly proclaim that 
n opiate of the people and that 
God must be destroyed. 
ve in the Fatherhood of God and 
of man. Our belief is in 
individual to life, liberty, 
ui Such was the 
ff our Founding Fathers, who 
is continent a civilization which 
wealth, and power, has no equal 
of history. We have had great 
but with it we also en- 
hazards of great magnitude 
nomical gains we have suffered 
piritual losses. We have lost 
e measure that assurance that 
m faith in divine guidance, which 
werful factor in the lives of those 
who laid the foundation of 
It was divine guidance that gave 
th and courage to push forward the 
world commerce, and to build 
and to increase the living 
of all people. To maintain all 
ve gained in the short history of 
1, we must recapture that strength 
es only from a spiritual source. 
there is a dark side to the picture, 
) hopeful evidence that the people 
more and more to God for help. 
period from 1945 to 1954 the num- 
irch members in the United States 
i from 72 million to 95 million— 
ise of 13.7 percent, as compared with 
-nt increase in the Nation’s popu- 
Today, 59 percent of the population 
United States are church members, 
ired with 16 percent in 1850, when 
rd was first available. 
in Russia the Communists are dis- 
that too many Russians go to 
ind are stepping up their program 
t this movement which is a threat 
atheistic philosophy. 
the encouraging evidence that 
ibership in the Girl and Boy Scouts, 
e YMCA, YWCA, the YMHA, and 
and similar organizations, is in- 
ing, and of course you all Know that 
imber of Freemasons in our country is 
ter than ever before—having increased 
t 550 percent during the last 75 years, 
ired to a 276-percent increase in popu- 


re- 


erno d 
the 
it of happiness. 


Nation 
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» are good omens and should encour- 
ery one of us. A revival of moral and 
il standards and the simple integrity of 
people will insure the perpetuation of 
basic principles of life for which our an- 
fought and died. There is hope for 

1 when organizations such as ours re- 


| a deep appreciation for American ideals. 
‘re is hope for America when Masons put 


practice the teachings of our great fra- 
As you know, we can preach a better 
n With our lives than with our lips. It 


iat we do in this world that counts, not 
h what we say. 


As Masons it is our responsibility to bring 


ace where 


s 


thr 


{ all faiths and groups to the under- 
ding that there is a common meeting 
men can understand one an- 
cooperate in a tolerant way, and rec- 


shize that the true foundation of individual 


ree 


dom is to be found in the Ten Command- 
ind the teachings of both the Old and 
taments. 

ritual light {1s desperately needed 
‘shout the world today. It is needed by 


iaved people and it is needed by free 


We, as citizens and as Masons, must 
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help develop the spiritual resources essential 
to the maintenance of freedom and democ- 
racy. We must, by our conduct and example, 
do our part to create & moral climate which 
will bring hope and freedom to the world. 

Confucius stated this much better than I 
when he said: 


“With righteousness in the heart, there 
will be beauty in the character; with beauty 
in the character, there will be harmony in 


the home; with harmony in the home, there 


1} 


will be order in the nation; and with order 
in the nation, there will be peace in the 
world.” 


We can do much, if we will 
fucius’ philosophy become 


to make Con- 
reailt 
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Kaskaskia Valley Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
herewith include House Joint Resolution 
20 adopted by the 69th Illinois General 
Assembly, which calls upon the Congress 
of the United States to give favorable 
consideration to the survey report of the 
Kaskaskia Valley project and to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to continue 
planning of the Carlyle Dam and to com- 
mence planning of the Shelbyville Dam 
of the project, as well as to provide ap- 
propriations for construction funds. 

The resolution follows: 

House Joint Resolution 20 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
{mu 1938, authorized the construction of a dam 
on the Kaskaskia River at Carlyle,'Ill., with 
auxiliary structures above and below such 
dam, in accordance with a report of the Corps 
of Engineers, for the purpose of flood control, 
with other incidental benefits; and 

Whereas the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
of the United States appropriated a sum of 
$50,000 to commence detailed planning of 
said dam, which planning is now being per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers, and there 
is now a request before the Congress of the 
United States for additional funds to con- 
tinue such planning; and 

Whereas subsequent to the aforementioned 
authorization, the Corps of Bngineers, at the 
behest of the Congress of the United States, 
made a comprehensive study and survey of 
the entire Kaskaskia River Basin, with a 
view to submitting a report outlining an eco- 
nomically feasible flood-control plan for the 
entire basin, and now have that report in 
its final stages before submission to Cone 
gress; and 

Whereas said report is expected to recom- 
mend the expansion of the original authori- 
zation to include the construction of a dam 
and auxiliary structures at and below Shelby- 
ville, Ill., on the Kaskaskia River; and 

Whereas the Kaskaskia River services and 
drains 22 counties, representing approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the State of Illinois; 
and 

Whereas water is now universally recog- 
nized as our most valuable and limited nat- 
ural resource, and the need for water con- 
servation and control is both a local and 
national problem; and 

Whereas the Kaskaskia River is noted, not 
only for its disastrous and costly floods, but 
also for its extremely low levels during the 
dry seasons, thereby causing the Kaskaskia 
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Valley Basin to be annually threatened with 
the prospect of disastrous floods followed 
by prolonged and dangerously low water 
supplies which now endanger the welfare 
the people and acutely increase the e« n 
heces irea; and 

Whe i 1e ¢ preher e 
pla i tl Kask kia I 
in ac th 1e re mmend 
the ¢ ( ers will « fi 
water eliminate flood damages 
hold and conserve floodwaters for - 
ing aso! when e ea norma s 

te wate hort é ind will, t - 
courage and increa 1e € nomi il 
deve ym rf ithe ind centr 

d, in addi I will operate to allevia 
floodi and improve essential naviga 1 
down € 1on the M issippi River; and 

Whereas the benefits to be expected from 
completion of the Kaskaskia Valley project 
wi exceed the estimated < t thereof and 
the tate of Illinois is ready and willing to 
assist in this proje w, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representat 
Of the 69th General A mbly of the S é f 
Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, memorialized to— 

(a) Give immediate and favorable consid- 
eration to the recommendations in the ir- 
vey report of the Kaskaskia Valley project, 


as soon as such report is submitted to Con- 
gress by the Corps of Engineers; and 

(b) Appropriate sufficient funds in the cur- 
rent sé to c and 
complete the detailed planning Car- 
lyle Dam; and 


ym of Congress mtinue 


of the 
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(c) Appropriate funds to commence de- 
tailed planning of the Shelbyville Dam as 


soon as the Corps of Engineers indicates it is 


ready to commence such planning; and 
(ad) Appropriate construction funds for 
both dams at such times as they can be 


economically used by the Corps of Engineers; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution and 
its preamble be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
chairman and minority leader of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the chairman and 
minority leader of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the State of Lilinois 
in the Congress of the United States. 





Byelorussian National Republic Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI_ Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a people whose na- 
ticnal aspirations have not been realized. 
Nevertheless, the example of the Byelo- 
russian people living under a relentless 
dictatorship offers a continued basis for 
our faith in the ultimate freedom of man 
everywhere. I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to submit the following proc- 
lamation of the Governor of the State 
of Michigan, G. Mennen Williams: 

PROCLAMATION 





BYELORUSSIAN NATIONAL REPUBLIC DAY 


For historical and geographical reasons the 
Byelorussian people have been unable to es- 
tablish a national state of their own On 
March 25, 1918, st Byelorussian con- 


the fir 
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pre ( red the independence of their na- At his press conference yesterday Mr. Marcu 25 
on As a result of the Communistic on- Eisenhower showed again the qualities which Hon. LEo W. O'Brien, 

glaught, this independence was short-lived. explain the trust in which he is held by an Congressman, House of Represent¢ 
However, citizens of Byelorussian descent unprecedented majority of the citizens. He Washington, D. C. 

throughout the world have continued to was unwilling to be stampeded by alarmist or Dear Sir: We, the American Hun 

work for the liberty of their homeland unsubstantiated views. By the same token, of this Tricity area (Albany, Schs 

They have never accepted the domination of he was unwilling to engage in any personal and Troy) are respectfully calling you fe 


I cow and have been one of the leading 

anti-Communistic voices in the world 
Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 

er ( the State of Michigan, do hereby 


proclaim March 25, 1955 syelorussian 
National Republic Day in Michigan, and urge 
all our citizens to join with their brethren of 
Byeloru ent in paying tribute to the 
great will for liberty and independence which 
these people have presented to the world 
Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 23d day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1955, and of the 
Commonwealth the 119th. 
By the Governor 
G. MENNEN 


lan aes¢ 








WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 

JaMES M. HARE 

Secretary of State. 





The President and Formosa 


IX TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Thursday, March $1, 
1955. 

Only yesterday I had lunch and spent 
more than 2 hours with the President of 
the United States. My heart goes out 
to him in the tremendous decisions he 
himself must make. 

As I stated to the press, I do not know 
what the President and Secretary Dulles, 
one of the great and good men of our 
times, has decided, but whatever deci- 
sion they make, I am for wholeheartedly. 

This is not “passing the buck’’—be- 
cause some of us who have visited all the 
countries in the Far East know a little 
about it, and will not capitulate to pres- 
sures from both sides—but we fully real- 
ize that the final decision must be made 
by those higher and bigger than our- 
selves. 

Knowing our good and great President 
and his outstanding Secretary of State, 
I shall abide by their decision because I 
know they will act only in the best inter- 
ests of America and Americans. 

THE 

The country is fortunate that at this Junc- 
ture in its affairs it should have in the White 
House a leader so calm, so able, so uni- 
versally trusted as Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the degree to 
which he has steadied the potentially tur- 
bulent situation of these months. His stead- 
fast devotion to peace, his absolute insistence 
of the Nation’s long-range interests as op- 
posed to narrow or partisan considerations, 
have been the factors which permitted the 
United States to proceed with confidence 


along the path of a difficult and complex 
policy. 


PRESIDENT AND FORMOSA 


recriminations, in any show of 
soriousness. Standing upon the facts as he 
and no one e! in a position 
to see them all with so clear a perspective— 
he could focus public opinion upon the true 
center of our present situation. 


pique or cen- 


sees them e is 





A different kind of leader in the White 
House could have brought the country before 
this to the brink of confusion and disunity. 
It will be recalled that the original Formosa 


iti I threatened by disquietir 
delays, was cleared for passage by the simple 
assurance that the President himself would 


make the decision as to what might be neces- 
ary for the defense of Formosa. The rock- 
like posture of the President has since then 
cemented the bipartisanship necessary to 
meetil the Far Eastern crisis. At every 
step the belief in his moderation and pro- 
found good sense has kept Americans to- 
gether, even when they could not see for 


the 


tment. 


themselve precise contours of our Asian 
comi 

As things now stand, Mr. Eisenhower bears 
by himself the responsibility for determin- 
ing in the light of events what moves are 
necessary to safeguard Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. It is a sobering responsibility. 
Even if the threat is not as immediate as 
some military sources have wanted to make 
it appear, a decision in regard to the off- 
shore islands in all likelihood cannot be 
indefinitely postponed A clarification of 
policy is perhaps possible in the interval 
before the Red Chinese take any action; 
indeed, this newspaper has urged a greater 
precision in relation to Quemoy and Matsu. 
But the burden of such clarification, too, 
rests on the President. He moves under a 
Staggering load, and the people cannot but 
take heart from the realization that he moves 
with such guiet strength. 

If ever a man deserved the understand- 
ing support of the people, if ever one was 
entitled to their prayers, it is Dwight D. 
Eisenhower today. 








Tenth Anniversary of the Occupation of 
Hungary by the Russian Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I urge all who sorrow for 
the good peoples of the world who are 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain to give 
thought to a sad anniversary for the 
people of Hungary. 

On April 4, Hungarians throughout 
this country and the world will mourn- 
fully observe a tragic date in their his- 
tory. That date will mark the 10th 
anniversary of the complete occupation 
of Hungary bythe Russian army. 

I should like to insert in the REcorp 
the following letter from the Hungarian 
General Benevolent Society at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.: 


tention to the fact, 


that April 4 is a n 


ful day for Hungarians all over the ; 
On this day, April 4, 1945, the Rus 

shevik Army completed the ocx iy , 
Hungary, the land of our birth. 

For 10 years Hungary and her pe e 
being ruled with tyranny and terror Her 
rulers are not chosen by the peo; 
placed and kept in power by the Co: 





dictators of Soviet Russia. 

For 10 years this godless reign } f 
plundering the country and holdi1 z 
ple in terror and slavery. Tens of th ds 
a in prison, concentration, and slave }; r 
Cc ps. 

For 10 years all of these suffering and 


bleeding people are waiting, ho} 
praying for their liberation by the y 


free world. 

The American Hungarians of this T y 
area at their mass meeting on Maz 
1955, resolved to ask your Honor to br 
this sorrow and mourning of the H irian 
people to the attention of your colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, asking them 


on this day to remember the Hu: 
nation, the freedom-loving people of Louis 
Kossuth and Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Your cooperation in this matter would be 
highly appreciated by all Americans of Hun- 
origin. 
Respectfully yours, 

ANDREW TOTH, Presic # 


garian 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 


not to exceed 25 percent may be al! 

authorized bookdealers and quantity 
chasers, but such printing shall not I 
fere with the prompt execution of work f 
the Government. The Superintendent ¢ 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authori 

the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 











PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by ‘he Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money « rived 
from such sales shal’ be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 









































Farm Research Is Not Keeping Pace 





[TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 

NATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
inesday, March 30,1955 

TENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
us consent to have printed in 
pendix of the ReEcorp an address 
d by Mr. Frank R. Ahlgren, the 
f the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
ve the Valley Oilseed Processors 
n at Biloxi, Miss., on March 





leren is an outstanding leader 
paper editor of the Midsouth 
long taken a strong and effec- 
iin agricultural research for the 
Nation. 

‘ly feel that an expanded re- 
and educational program will as- 
eatly in developing a strong and 
us American agriculture. This 
yy Mr. Ahlgren is an outstand- 
mple of the recognition of this 
nt program by one of the Na- 
yutstanding editors. I have been 
llarly impressed with the excellent 
which Mr. Ahlgren has described 
t problems, the challenges, and the 
( rtunities offered by the program. 
Iam particularly interested in develop- 
long-range approach for the pro- 
ind hope that the entire Senate 
oin with me at a later date in giving 
full support to a long-range plan 
icultural research and education. 
» being no objection, the address 
rdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
iOWS? 

M RESEARCH IS Not KEEPING PACE 

f Frank R. Ahlgren, editor, the 
rcial Appeal, before the Valley Oil- 
cessors Association, Biloxi, ‘Miss., 
29, 1955) 

ture has been getting more than its 
ire Of headlines in the last couple 
Headlines like these: “Farmers 
ight Cost-Price Squeeze—Farm Sur- 
Pile Up in Storage—Farmers Vote To 
reage Cuts—Farm Acreage Increase 
y Congress—Farm Groups Study 
lo Boost Foreign Markets.” 

e striking thing about my subject 
that it has to do with agriculture; 
1 definite bearing on farm problems 
it concerns the welfare of every 
and yet it seldom makes big 


‘ 


lk x 


to talk with you about the Govern- 
ditional job of doing farm research, 
extending the useful results of re- 
farmers. 
say right at the beginning that 
iterprise also has a big job to do 
feld, and that we ought to get just 
the job done by private firms as 
But everyone agrees that govern- 
both State and Federal, also has a 
ibility for agricultural research 


Appendix 


and education It is the Government's part 


of the responsibility—and particularly the 
Federal Government's part—that I would 


like to discuss with you 

There are reasons why this subject doesn't 
capture big headlines 

For one thing, Government 
isn’t new. It dates back to 
U. S. Department of AR 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant college system were founded 

For another, the idea of spending tax 
dollars on farm research isn’t controversial. 
Everyone agrees that each small farmer can't 
possibly set up his own experiment station; 


that he nevertheless deserves to Keep pace in 


farm research 
1862, when the 


a national economic growth geared to, and 
parked by, scientific research; and that the 
taxpayer's research dollar is returned many 


times over in the form of abundant food and 
clothing 
TI should 


his situation. 


be a happy Here 
we have a long-standing Government pro- 
gram that has proved its worth in a hundred 
different ways. Everyone seems to think the 
idea is fine. 

And yet I believe one of the most urgent 
farm issues of our time centers around re- 
search. Not whether we are to have it, but 
whether the program is going to be big 
enough and good enough. Farm research 
has been inadequate so long, it has been 
underemphasized so shamefully, that it can- 
not keep pace with the Nation’s economic 
growth, 

HOW CAN WE TELL THAT FARM RESEARCH IS NOT 
KEEPING PACE? 

The answer comes in several parts. It 
comes first in a quick look at what has hap- 
pened to research appropriations in the last 
15 vears. 


Until 1940, the Federal Government’s in- 
vestment in farm research was steadily ex- 
panded. It kept in step with the general 


growth of the Nation. 

Since 1940, the story has been different. 
Our Nation has surged into the greatest 
period of growth in its history. Our popula- 
tion has jumped by almost one-fourth. At 
the same time, our production of everything 
combined has jumped by about three- 
fourths—so that the average American can 
eat better, clothe himself better, live in a 
better house, drive a better car, and be better 
off than ever before. 

Scientific res:arch played a vital role in 
making this possible. 

Almost everywhere—in business and in- 
dustry, as well as in Government—scientific 
research won a new prominence, a wider ac- 
ceptance. The new products and new meth- 
ods developed in American research labora- 
tories became the envy of the world. From 
1941 to 1953, the number of scientists and 
engineers employed on research and develop- 
ment work in this country increased from 
87,000 to 192,000. The total expenditure on 
such work rose from $900 million to an esti- 
mated $4 billion a year. And the Federal 
Government was clearly the leader in this 
great expansion. In 1953, it picked up the 
check for $2.5 billion—or about five-eighths 
of all the money spent on research in this 
country by all public and private agencies 
combined. We must not suppose that all 
this was explained by military research. Ac- 
tually some of the most striking increases 
were nonmilitary. For example, the Federal 
Security Agency is spending 21 times more 
research now than in 1940; the 


noney on 


Department of Commerce over 5 times more* 
the Interior Department, over 2 t 3 

more. 
When we come to agriculture, however, we 
Between 1940 and 1953, the 


get a shock 


Fede 1 funds appropriated for agricultural 
research increased only about 56 percent 
and this was just barely en h to offse he 
increase in cos In real buy powe 
Governme! oa tment in gr i al 
re 1 had no increase at 1 

I N € lid t € 1€ € iofa T rie 
t ra ‘ il ex we Ww i 
find that it parallels the record for research 
In research, to find ways of making better 
products at lower costs of produc tion 4 i 
in educational work to get those findings 
into actual use, the record of Federal - 
port for farmers since 1940 is a re d of 


neglect 
The biggest 


neglect was in 


exception to this record f 


the appropriations m 


Congress for agricultural research and edu- 
ition during the current fiscal year We 
had an increase of nearly 20 percent I am 
ire that all of us here are gratified that 
leadership in achieving this increase was pro- 


vided by persons like Senator STENNIS and 
i like the National Cotton Coune- 
cil and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


+i 
Lion 


This was a healthy step. but just the first 
healthy step, in the right direction We have 
to go a long, long way from here before farm 
research and education can begin to keep 


Does the policy of neglect, which we have 


followed so long, find any justification in a 
dwindling need for agricultural research? 
The truth is, the need has never been 60 
great before. 


Look first at the problem of lowering the 
The farmer is 


-price squeeze 


costs of production. indeed 


feeling a painful cost and not 


enough is being done to get those costs down, 





We see examples all around u 

Closest home to us, we see the many prob- 
lems of chemistry and engineering and farm 
management that are standing in the way 
of faster progress toward. mechanized pro- 
duction of cotton. But there are urgent 


problems which span the whole length and 
breadth of American agriculture 

Improvements in our kn 
fertility have only begun to show what they 
could do for this Nation 


wwledge of soil 


The principle of hybrid vigor, which has 
been applied with such spectacular ess 
to corn, is an almost unexplored agricultural 
frontier. 

We are losing 10 percent of all our farm 
animals from diseases and parasite 

The vast array of animal parasites bring 
wastage through lowered feeding efficiency, 
death los and unusable 

Insects are costing the mn 





worth of crops and livest 
. . * ° °° 


In this perid when farm surpluses have 


become a general source of nationa 
cern, it’s very timely for us to think about 
utilization research. I wonder if people 


generally have any notion as to the inroads 
that are being made upon the farmer's mar- 
kets because nonfarm products 
pushed more aggressively through utilization 
research. We can now cite many important 
examples, and the list will grow and grow 
until the people who are interested 1 


culture—you and I—decide to face it and 


are being 


ARTI- 


A2361 





A2362 


siaatD 


to insist on a farm research program as big 
as the needs of this scientific age in which 
we are living. 

The farmer must now face the fact that re- 
search has made it possible for a lot of alco- 


hol to be 


made from natural gas instead of 
prain or sugarcane. He must contemplate 
the way detergents have been replacing soap, 
the way chemical extenders are replacing 


farm-produced fats, the way plastic products 
are taking the place of wood. The cotton 


farmer must consider the way synthetic fi- 
bers, supported by enormous programs of 
utilization research, have been attacking his 
markets in one use after another. 


And what about cottonseed? ‘Your great 
industry, which has done so much to create 
markets for southern farmers, is itself a 
preduct of modern scientific research, com- 
bined with the vision and capital and pio- 
spirit of American free enter- 
. *. 


neering 
prise. * 

For two or three decades, cotton people 
have been worried about the new competi- 
tion facing their staple lint; but today one 
of the major worries is, or certainly should 
be, the new competition that is facing their 
seed as well. 

I am not the least bit inclined to discount 
the problems involved in the governmental 
support programs affecting cottonseed. This, 
however, is not my subject today. I do want 
to say that it is increasingly evident, from 
the viewpoint of a layman, that we need a 
lot more research on the utilization of cot- 
tonseed products. 

Even to a layman, it is perfectly clear that 
your industry in recent years has had to 
contend with a lot of competition that was 
either bigger or stronger than it had been 
in years past. I refer to the competition 
of soybeans and other oilseeds for your oil 
and meal markets and the competition of 
woodpulp for your linters markets. In every 
case, as I see it, your industry needs a great 
deal of emphasis on scientific research, in 
order to keep you in the running with your 
competitors either by overcoming quality 
handicaps or by widening your margin of 
superiority. I'm not suggesting that this 
could solve all your problems—not by any 
means—but I do say it is a very funda- 
mental problem of your industry, as I’m sure 
you realize. 

a * . + s 

All I have said up to now has been back- 
ground for my chief point, which is this: 
Something must be done to put this pro- 
gram back in step with our national eco- 
nomic growth. 

What is the remedy? 

If we really want a good prescription, one 
that will give more than temporary relief, 
I think we must set our sights pretty high. 
I think we must have a long-range plan for 
building up farm research to an adequate 
level—a long-range plan based on the Na- 
tion’s needs rather than on the shifting 
sands of political expediency. 

The necessity of a long-range plan of farm 
research is my message to you today. 

It is necessary because basic research, our 
most urgent need, is by nature a time- 
consuming, long-range business. This type 
of work promises the really big payoff in 
farm research, but a payoff which may be 
5, 10 or 15 years away. 

Our research men have been forced to skip 
most of the basic, longrange projects. Their 
budget leads such a precarious existence 
from year to year that they have had to con- 
centrate on short-term projects where the 


payoff may be small but is likely to be 
quick—say in a year or two. They know 
they will have money to complete the 


“quickie” projects, and that they will be 
armed with at least some new results in 


fighting for next year’s appropriation. 

This matter of shooting for the little 
rather than the big payoff can be pointed up 
in any 


number of ways. For example, we 
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know weeds are a big problem in most crops, 
and that chemicals show great promise as a 
low-cost means of controlling weeds. The 
“quickie” project approaches this problem 
head-on. It simply starts field testing a 
whole horde of chemicals in a search for 
those which will kill weeds, but not crops. 
We might call this the needle-in-the-hay- 
stack approach. Up to now, it has achieved 
many small successes in chemical weed con- 
trol, no really big ones. 

The approach through basic research is 
different. The first job here is to search into 
the inner plant processes of both crops and 
weeds. The goal is to find out how these 
plant processes differ—why chemicals will 
kill one plant and not another. In short, 
basic research first tries to get an under- 
standing of what should work and why; then 
it becomes possible to tailor-make various 
chemical compounds that should do the job. 
The big payoff in this case might be many 
years in coming, but it could completely 
revolutionize our methods of controlling 
weed pests. This is the kind of payoff we 
can expect with definite, long-range buildup 
in farm research. 

But long-range planning is necessary for 
still another reason. If the fruits of research 
are to be applied on farms without wasteful 
delay, we must have a farsighted buildup in 
the size and effectiveness of the agricultural 
extension service. 

County agents of the Extension Service are 
spread too thin to give farmers the kind of 
help they need in applying research. 

Each time research turns up a new prac- 
tice, it must be carefully fitted into each 
individual farming pattern. Every pattern 
is complex, no two are quite alike. So the 
county agent, in helping apply research, 
should work directly with each farmer. 

But even now our agents find it impossible 
to get foot on most farms. What of the 
future when science steps up the flow of 
complex new practices? Farmers will need 
individual help more than ever. We must 
have a long-range plan for supplying this 
help. 

We can’t just say to the Extension Service, 
“Go out and hire more men and work 
directly with farmers.” 

The immediate problem is, Where do we 
get the men? You can’t send just anyone 
out to help farmers apply research. You 
must have men with sound agricultural 
backgrounds; men who have been trained 
in extension work; men who have been spe- 
cially schooled to know the farming problems 
in the areas they are to serve. 

Few such men are now available. Most 
would have to be trained. This would re- 
quire a sharp expansion in the teaching fa- 
cilities at agricultural colleges, perhaps set- 
ting up some entirely new departments. It 
would require a special effort to interest 
more promising young men in becoming 
county agents. 

These things take time. They have to be 
planned and developed over a period -of 
years. They require a gradual buildup in 
extension funds, carefully scheduled to meet 
both our needs on the one hand and our 
ability to staff the expansion on the other. 

The necessity of a long-range plan is clear, 
both for research and for research applica- 
tion. But a plan is worth little unless car- 
ried into action. 

How can we make sure that our long-range 
plan, once set in motion, will not have its 
heart cut out next year, or the next? 

How can we eliminate the annual guess- 
ing game over appropriations, so our research 
men can do their job as it should be done? 

We cannot do it by simply having an allout 
drive to increase appropriations for any 1 
year. We need firm commitments on how 
much money will be available 2 years from 
now, 3 years, 4 years, and 5 years. 

Otherwise the annual guessing game will 
start all over again. The research man’s 





budget request will still be a ¢ 
between what he needs and what 
Congress and the administration 
for. There will still be the regu! 
the Budget Bureau, with the fri 
search besieging the White Hous: 
gets too heavy. There will still b 
and Senate gauntlets to run ever 
the usual scurrying to restore \ 
chopped from the budget reque 

This kind of guessing game ju 
make sense for a Government pri 
everyone agrees is good, which is 
nonpartisan, which so urgently ; 
long-range planning. : 

That is why it is so important t 
ourselves to a definite buildup 
search over a period of years. 

During the present session of the Cc 
Senator STENNIs and others like 
interested in agricultural research } 
cision to make: Should we set 
$13‘4 million increase for research 
mended by the President’s budget 
tinue to press for the $20 million 
had thought would be a minimun 
priation? We decided on the $13 
figure, but with a distinct under ling 
we hope, that we will be supported 1; : 
plans for a long-range program 
appropriations. 

A long-range plan should appeal t 
every lawmaker. At present he t¢ 
farm research as a year-to-year th 
may or may not help his constituen 1 
his term of office. A long-range pla: ; 
tified with the Nations future prom 
well-being, should allow him to é 
Sights above the immediate interests e 
cial groups. It should inspire his vi 
statesmanship and patriotism. 

Any taxpayer, properly informed of 








facts, should welcome the idea 

range plan. His investment will ear r 
dividends if research dollars can be ent 
more effectively in a long-range pr 


And what about farmers themselv: How 
do they feel about a long-range program of 
research and research applicatio: 

The leaders who have been chosen to rep- 
resent farmers provide the answe! Those 
who represent the biggest cross-s¢ f 
the Nation’s farmers are not just for a long- 
range plan of research. They h 1 
leadership in actually developing su 
As soon as final details can be work 


they believe their organizations will commit 
themselves to the pian. 
. + s a * 
The plan will call for a firm commitment 
to provide specified sums of money, for spec- 


ified years, over a specified period of tim 
As it now stands, the plan is being pro- 

jected over a 5-year period. It will not call 

for a sudden, swift buildup in appropria- 


tions. Research projects are not developed 
in a day—nor laboratories built, nor new 
staff members trained. So the plan will 

for moderate annual increases, scheduled to 


come no faster than they can be used in 40 
orderly expansion of work. 
. * . * ® 


The long-range plan sets 1960 as the tar- 
get date for our farm-research pr 
be keeping pace with the overall th 
the country. But what of 1961 and be) 
Are we to start another 15-year cycle of ni 
lect? 

By no means. But it just isn’t ser 
commit ourselves to specific annual 
priations that far in the future. Ow! : 
range plan must have reasonable fiex!! 

As time goes by, we see new needs, ne" 
portunities. They require new p! 

For the time being, it is enough t 
5 years ahead. Our farm organizat! 
ers feel this is a critical period for as . 
tural research. So do our research 
tension workers in the Department of Ast! 
culture and the land-grant collest 
working together, they are @G 











ng-range approach to the prob- 
drawing on the thoughts and re- 
ff thousands of persons, they are 
, the final touches on a realistic pro- 

f where we need to go with farm 
wer the next 5 years. 

if the job is about done. We will 
a long-range plan. Commitments 
lan will be in order before very 


sure of success, we must have com- 
from several different places. 
r-range research plan must be po- 
nonpartisan, so we need commit- 
rom both major political parties. 
n calls for united action by both 
Congress, so we need commitments 
he House and from the Senate. 
lan calls for the President and the 
Bureau to see eye-to-eye with Con- 
») we need a commitment from the 
ration. 
rse, there is one additional commit- 
1at underwrites all others; that is, 
itment from the American people. 
ie of whether farm research keeps 
1ot for farmers alone. It is for every- 
wants to see this country realize its 
potential for improving the well-being 
itizens. 
‘ans do not hesitate to commit them- 
when an issue is clear cut. So a part 
r job is to make the long-range pro- 
of farmy research as clear cut as it 
If we do this well, the American 
will not hestitate to give their com- 
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Sermon of Rev. Mitchell Whiterabbit on 
the Reinterment of Cpl. Mitchell Red 
Cloud 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the sermon delivered by Rev. 
Mitchell Whiterabbit on the reinter- 
ment of Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud on 
March 26. In a previous issue of the 
Recorp I covered the career of Corporal 
Red Cloud, who was killed in Korea on 
November 5, 1950, and awarded the Con- 
ional Medal of Honor posthumously 
rhis bravery. Corporal Red Cloud was 
raised, and educated in Jackson 
inty. His mother, Mrs. Nellie Red 
loud, and brother, Merlin, now live at 

ite 5, Black River Falls. Following is 
the text of Reverend Whiterabbit’s ser- 


moar 
mon 


“Greater love hath no man than 
t @ man lay down his life for his 


a brother, a comrade, and a friend 
returned. He has come back to the land 
us birth, to the land of his fathers, to 
land he loved. No more will he be 
‘ed upon to leave us, for he has come 
to rest in peace. Mitchell Red Cloud, 
returned not in the manner which 
: se, nor in the way which we would 
xe to have him return, but destiny has 
*pped in and has decreed the manner of 
urn. Yet he comes back in glory, 
nors and recognition. 
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Because Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., belongs 
to that select few of valiant men, we today 
are gathered here to render unto him the 
tribute which he rightfully earned on the 
field of battle. He was called upon again to 
defend the principles of freedom and our 
inalienable rights which were threatened. 
In that call to duty by his country he chose 
to make a supreme sacrifice in order that 
our heritages may be preserved. He gave 
his very life so others may live. His cou- 
rageous action and self sacrifice can only 
bring to our minds the words of our Lord 
and Master, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John 15:13). It is on this plane 
of love which he chose to die. 

Some of the greatest chapters in human 
living have been written in terms of the 
sacrifices of life for the sake of others. Stu- 
dents of life have pointed out that the higher 
you ascend in the scale of life the stronger 
is this element of sacrifice. In the lower 
order of life you find parent organisms feed- 
ing on their own offspring. As life rises 
in the animal scale you find the mother 
principle asserting itself—life rising to the 
protection of the young. When you arrive 
at the human level you find the tender 
relationship of love between friend and 
friend, parent and child, and husband and 
wife. The highest level of human living is 
found at the point where one life is willing 
to sacrifice itself, if need be, for the good 
of another. 

The classic story of the 4 chaplains of 
World War II on the naval ship Dorchester, 
is an illustration. Standing on the deck of 
the sinking ship the 4 chaplains, 1 Catholic, 
1 Jew, 2 Protestants, gave their lifebelts 
to the enlisted men aboard, and with arms 
and hands joined in a symbol of fellowship 
and love, went down with the ship. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 

Such a sacrificial love can only command 
admiration. 

In the days of old, Tigranes, King of Ar- 
menia, emerged victorious from battle after 
battle, but at last he met defeat at the hands 
of a Roman general, Pompey the Great. 
Before long, King Tigranes and his queen, 
with their children, were brought before 
Pompey to receive the sentence of death. 

In that august presence the captive mon- 
arch pleaded that he alone might die, and 
that his queen might return to her home 
with the children, whom she loved. Moved 
by that plea, Pompey granted pardon and 
freedom to the entire family. On the way 
home Tigranes turned to the queen and said, 
“What do you think of Pompey the Great?” 

“I do not know. I scarcely looked at 
Pompey.” 

“Where were your eves that you did not 
see Pompey the Great?’ 

“My eyes were fixed upon the one who 
loved me and my children so much that he 
wished to die to set us free.” 

This is the kind of love which Jesus, the 
son of God, spoke about. It is a love which 
does not fail in the crucial moments. It is 
a love that demands all, even unto death. 

This is the love which we desperately need 
in our time. Twice within the life span of 
man have our finest young men and women 
been called upon to go to war. There have 
also been lesser wars which did not demand 
the total effort of the Nation. 

These young men and women obeyed and 
went. They helped to set things right. 
Some even failed to return home. 

Once more the nations are arrayed against 
each other in armed camps ready to march. 
With long-range bombers capable of attain- 
ing tremendous speed and guided intercon- 
tinental missiles carrying atomic and hy- 
drogen and even cobalt, warheads no na- 
tion is now safe from being totally destroyed 
and being rendered ineffective. The weap- 
today, devised by ingenious men, are 
destroying our 


ons ot 


capabdie oi Civllizauon,. 
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When Dr. Albert Einstein was asked if he 
knew what would be the weapons used in 
world war 3 he replied, “I do not know. 
But I can tell you what the weapons of 
world war 4 will be—stone clubs!" By that 
he meant that our civilization will go 
to barbarism. Nations and people 
exist and endure only 
rificial and brotherly 

Anger and hatred are destructive f 
any heart or life. 


back 
can Co- 
in the spirit of sac- 


love 


Hatred and ill will can destroy the man 
who harbors them in his life 

All of us would then agree with Henry 
Drummond that love is “The greatest thing 


in the world.” Love drives men and women 
to do wonderful deeds, to make unbelievable 

Love is the lubricant of life 
which makes for coexistence with others to 
run smoothly and without friction 


In the logic of the Christian fi 


sacrifices. 





and prior to Drummond's “greatest 
in the world” is God's love for u 
that we learn what love is and can be—and 


1 
l 
we are then moved to love in return. That 
love for God can only be expressed by love 
for our fellows. 
Sometimes love 
seem to fail. It 
Jesus, with Stephen 
thousands of 


seem slow 
have 
Paul, and 
others. But has it 
History testimony to the fact that, 
given opportunity and time, it will succeed, 
It is the persistence of love as manifested in 
Jesus and others that causes us to respond 
today. “Love may seem to be the long way 
around but it is the only way.” 

We here today ought to be thankful to our 
God that He has raised up in our midst men 
and women who believe in the power of love 
to change the climate of the times. Forti- 
fied with that conviction they have fought 
tyranny, injustice, and evil. They have pro- 
tected with their very lives our cherished 
freedoms and our inalienable rights and our 
right to pursue our own way of happiness, 
They died in faith in order that we may live, 

The faith of a man, how he lives by that 
faith, and how he defends that faith is the 
only true standard by which a man can be 
judged. No greater tribute can we pay to 
Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., and of valiant men 
of his kind than the tribute which our Lord 
and Master Himself gave: “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 
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seems to 


and may 
failed with 
with 
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The Outlook for the Eisenhower 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, [ 
wish to insert a speech delivered by me 
on March 28, 1955, before the Young 
Republican Club of Hunter College in 
New York City. 

The topic of my talk was the outlook 
for the Eisenhower program, and is as 
follows: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 

Mr. Chairman and young Republicans, I 
wish to thank the members of the Hunter 
College Young Republican Club for this 
cordial invitation to speak to you on “The 
Outlook for the Eisenhower Program.” 

The focus of the Eisenhower program 1s of 
himself In coming here 


course Eisenhower 


to speak to you about the outlook ol that 


I 
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program I am beset by certain imponderables. 
A Government program in our country, de- 
pends upon the mind and the will of the peo- 
ple. Those who in the past have had the 
audacity to predict the public will—even the 
professional prophets—have had occasion 
since then to adopt more humble and meeker 
attitudes. They will not easily forget the 
literary digest poll and the assured election 
of Alf Landon in 1936. They will even less 
easily forget what happened in 1948—a 
catastrophe for the prophecy industry. 

Apart from election results, ours is not a 
country in which a program is laid down and 
followed. Ours is a country in which a 
program is debated—after it is laid down. 
Then it is modified. And then the modifica- 
tion is debated. with quite likely, a modifica- 
tion of the modification, and concomitant 
debates for each change. The Congress of 
the United States as well as the administra- 
tion see to it that the people are informed, 
a process of public education which on the 
whole is inescapable under the compulsion 
of our system. The Congress awaits or acts 
in anticipation of reaction from the grass 
roots. There are deliberately intended politi- 
cal irritants in the democratic system to pro- 
tect our country from the practices that 
apply in a monolithic state—like Soviet Rus- 
sla 

The major of these irritants Is something 
rather sweetly called the party in opposition. 
It seems to some to be the function of the 
party in opposition to needle, to criticize, to 
waylay, to ambush and to so puncture, mo- 
lest and annoy the party in power, that the 
people will lose faith, elect the critics to 
power, and put the party in power in the 
position of being the party in opposition. 
In the Soviet Union they have an immediate, 
a summary, and a decisive answer for the 
faintest sign of a beginning of a party in 
opposition. Such a party ipsofacto becomes 
a party of traitors, of enemies of the people, 
of capitalists, imperialists, warmongers, and 
just plain and fancy scoundrels. 

And, of course, they are shot and disap- 
pear from the Soviet scene, and from Soviet 
encyclopedias and history books. 

So, as we can see, in a monolithic state 
®@ program is laid down and it is acted upon— 
or else. This does away with all the non- 
sense of debate, it cuts through red tape, 
and it does not bother and baffie the people 
with details. In fact, Pravda and Izvestia 
are Soviet newspapers which see no point in 
printing morc information about the gov- 
ernment and the news for 200 million peo- 
ple than can be encompassed in something 
like 6 pages and often only 4. And there 
is no advertising to distract your attention 
from the pravda in Pravda—pravda being 
the Russian word for truth. In fact, in the 
Soviet Union you can go directly from your 
bed to the salt mines knowing simply that 
you are helping to fulfill patriotically the 
newest 5-year plan to make up for the old 
5-year plan that the traitors they shot the 
day before sabotaged. 

But since political science In the United 
States has not yet evolved to the fine sensi- 
tivity that prevails in the Soviet Union, we 
must necessarily put up with what we've got. 
So that under our awkward and faltering 
system when we speak of the outlook for the 
Eisenhower program we are dealing with im- 
ponderables which may very well knock 
whole chunks of any program into a cocked 
hat. Yet I believe that this is not going to 
happen to the Eisenhower program. I be- 
lieve that the Eisenhower program will sail 
through to successful fruition mostly in- 
tact. And I feel so sanguine about this 
optimistic outcome, that in presenting it I 
do not feel that I am putting myself out on 
a limb, or joining my fortunes to those 
wretched unfortunates who predicted the 
election of Alf Landon, the defeat of the 
D-™mocrats in 1948, or the election of a Re- 
pudiican Congress in 1954. 


The basic essence of my faith in the Eisen- 
hower program is Eisenhower. 

If you relate the Eisenhower character, 
the Eisenhower personality, the Eisenhower 
pattern of action to the Eisenhower state of 
the Union speech—which is in so many 
words his program—then you can see the 
ground for my optimism. It is my purpose 
to give you a speech of evaluation, not a 
speech intended to incite or encourage ap- 
plause. I want to be as objective as may be, 
in the light of my freely acknowledged bias 
for the Republican Party point of view. My 
admiration for President Eisenhower I shall 
make no effort to conceal. But if I give the 
effect of making a political address per se, I 
shall have failed in my aim. Of course, 
when a Republican discusses the outlook for 
the Eisenhower program certain political 
overtones are to be taken for granted. But 
this is a student group and I want you to 
enter into this evaluation with me more on 
the basis of what we both know than on the 
basis of what I want, or would seek to per- 
suade you to believe. 

Now the more I grow in legislative experi- 
ence the more amazing it becomes to me how 
much it is really the people who make the 
decisions. I cannot tell you how that is be- 
yond facts which are commonplace to us all. 
You decide because you elect. You decide 
because you write. You decide because Con- 
gress reads—but avidly—what you write. 
The newspapers you subscribe to and the 
comments you make in them, the meetings 
you attend, the issues that arouse your pride, 
your fear, your anger, your approval, all 
these become straws in the wind that con- 
tribute to the direction of legislative deci- 
sion. 

They are the meat and the potatoes that 
invest congresstional action. 

The Congress follows your thinking be- 
cause for so many of us our Official life de- 
pends upon doing what it is you want done. 
Out of this vast imponderable area of the 
public’s mind on what direction the Govern- 
ment should take, the people, it seems to me, 
have found an extraordinary focus and an 
incredibly sympathetic reaction in President 
Eisenhower. They say the President is pop- 
ular—but what does that mean? What it 
means is that the President's personality, 
his thinking or philosophy, his policies have 
been revealed to the American people in such 
&@ way that they find confidence in his leader- 
ship and comfort in his personality. They 
find it a bulwark of strength to the Ameri- 
can destiny that this man is in the White 
House. It means that for the era in which 
we live this relationship between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 164 mil- 
lion people of the United States is about the 
happiest political marriage in the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

That’s what it means. 


Suppose we inquire into the reasons for 
the happiness the American people feel in 
President Eisenhower. I have spoken about 
the era in which we live and the tailored 
suitability with which President Eisenhower 
meets the needs of this era. For what we 
seek so much out of our very soul’s wish is 
amity—amity—amity with ourselves and 
with the world. What we want is a period 
of reasOn and reasonableness. We wear the 
scars and feel the exhaustion of two world 
wars, a depression and Korea. We seek the 
peace of untroubled waters. We know the 
meaning of stress and strain but we want the 
tensions released. No easement of any of 
our problems is worth an iota unless our 
security is intact, our strength formidable, 
our position mightily fortified. We know 
the threat from the Kremlin in all its ugly 
proportions. The question is; can we have 
alertness without fear, security without 
nervous friction. The question is can we 
move forward in our national life to a pro- 
gressive future without feeling that we are 
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perpetually looking into the mouth 
Kremlin’s cannon. 

In Eisenhower the people have f i 
complete answer. He oozes amity at « 
pore. He avoids the bar room type of pb; 
ing that goes with a certain phas: 
tics. He has the common touch 
stands above the battle. Where ot} 
tate, he reconciles. He is hard as n 
firm as Gibraltar with a proved 
knowledge on the complex problem 
tary strength. But he is sweeping], 
and paternally gentle in matters of t 
lic welfare. Where he walks there i 
The designs for success are wove! 
career. His place, his superiors 


when he had superiors, was in the fore; 
place of leadership. Leadership, not 

of his own troops, but of the troops and : 
ships and the leaders of the allies. T 
judgment to give him leadership, determine, 


by those set over him was afterward [ 
whelmingly endorsed by the people. There 
was a remarkable unanymity of opinic: 
everywhere—that in a crisis get Eisenhoy 

It is a pity there is not time to in 
the record of the 83d Congress, Eisenh 
er’s first Congress: Governmental r« 
zation, veterans’ and servicemen's le; 
tion, legislation for the national defer 
internal security, termination of « mi 
controls, reduction of excise taxes, revisior 
of the Internal Revenue Code—an on 
tax revision bill that by itself is a h 
achievement. The reciprocal trade 
ments extension, and the extension th 
Mutual Security Act, the agricultural 
lation to give a sound basis for impr 
the lot of the farmer, all these a1 n 
constitute the foundation upon which t! 
current program in the 84th Co. 
built. The Eisenhower program in t 
Congress is an extension logically 
Eisenhower program that went betors 

In terms of the earth on which we li: 
with which we must survive or perish t 
President wants new billions voted i i 
aid. He wants lower tariffs. He asks that t 
United Nations be strengthened. The Prt 
dent wants the United States imp: 
with 20th century emphasis on air powe1 
the means to strike back with terrifyir 
pact. In line with the possibilitie 
military developments he seeks to cut 
tary manpower to 3 million by July 1 and to 
2.85 million by 1956. But he wants t I 
tinue the power to draft for 2 years’ servi 
building up a big military reserve and m: 
ing professional military service attractive 4 
a career. There is, of course, the con! 
tion under the Eisenhower program of | 
stockpiling of strategic materials. 

You have all heard about the Eisenhowe 
$101 billion highway plan. 
while socialistic experiments are being « 
tailed, the President approves impet| 
ward partnership between Government 
private interests in developing re: 
Progress is indicated in the Federal d¢ 
ment of major projects and there is th 
pending help to localities to build 

The President wants to raise the mi 
wage to 90 cents an hour. Determinat 
strong to keep the price supports for | 
flexible. The Eisenhower program « 
changes favorable to unions in t) 
Hartley Act. New housing units for | 
income groups are planned by the te! 
thousands. The President feels 
about health reinsurance. The Pr¢ 
recommendation for raising the pay 
military—and substantially at that 
ready on its way through the co! 
process. The same is true of salary 
for Federal employees. And the 
judges and Members of Congress 1 
law—a long and painfully delayed 
mation of elementary economic just 
President’s program also seeks to bri! 
eral workers and the military under ( 
age and survivors insurance prog! 
security. 





We know that 





ram has not got the forward 
e who say so suffer from po- 

ind partisan blindness. 

not just a program like so many 


ts in a sales pitch. Whole pieces 





1 now, as I speak, going through 
11 process—actively—on the 
President’s signature and to law. 
already been made into law 
me of it will not go through 
1. of course, there will be modi- 
re and there. The President’s 
e his authority extended to en- 


enter trade agreements passed 

I was preparing the material 
ress, and is in a committee of 
The same is true of the Uni- 
Training and Service Act and 
dents Assistance Act. The out- 
i for foreign aid especially since 
Stassen, former director of the 
Operations Administration, returned 
rable report after his tour of 
ind the peace I have been talk- 

re predicated on hard steel and 
visionary fool’s paradise. The 
has said that the United State 


intain fighting forces in Europe 
there is the threat of a Russian 
the continent. That is what I 


n I say the President’s popularity 
popularity built up on the basis 
e and a benign expression, after 
an idol in the motion-pic- 

y. It is built on the faith of 
in a man of good will who knows 
and will not be deluded, cajoled, 
d up. They know he will avoid 
i and that he cannot be drawn into 
mbat for indefinable ends in dis- 
where results can be catastrophic 
wrong and are of negligible con- 
even if they go right. He knows 


er of 




























from firsthand knowledge to the 
w and his kith and kin, as well 


himself and his own kith and kin, 
l reckon with the cost. But above 
people know that a man with an 
record of valor and achievement 
it like Eisenhower does not flinch 
people know that better than they 
ything else. 

tells us that people in the mass 
r the most part—an unerring in- 
genius in their choice of leader- 
i And in a democracy this genius is, 
be sure, developed to the finest point of 
itivity and accuracy. In fact I believe 
t the word “popular” is not the precise 
n. The word, I insist, should be faith. 
word should be confidence. The word 
ild be respect. The people know that 
have a strong hand on the helm and 
the man in the White House will not 
t his fists about in random gestures, or 





ke severe or abusive speeches, after the 
nner of the propaganda floods from the 
in. They Know he will not be pro- 
by an enemy that would like to see 
pend—if not waste—his country’s sub- 
and its prestige in the wrong place, 
wrong way at the wrong time. 
he insists our country shall have is 
werful economy at home—the most 
rful of all time in all the recorded an- 
nations—and formidible and pro- 
S military strength in being. He wants 
tential enemy to know and to see bot! 
beware of their meaning. Behind 
is the moral principle of the West. 
ire allies tied to us with hoops of steel 
tegrated friendships founded upon a 
1 faith in God, and a common civiliza- 
We know and the President knows and 
hemy knows that this country will not 
mmit the overt act which may precipitate 
unbelievable holocaust of world war ITI. 
Eisenhower is letting the enemy know in 
unmistakable terms that the Kremlin had 
r not commit the overt act either. 
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The same hard sense and bold planning the 
President has combined with understanding 
in his program for the domestic prog 
the country, he has applied with 
even more intensity in confronting 
policy and the half world of communism on 
the march. The United States has 6 Army 








divisions in Europe and 18 Air Force win 
The 6th United States Fleet is in the Medi- 


terranean. There are equally mighty 
rent forces in the Pacific and I doubt whether 
the world has ever seen a more powerful fleet 
than the 7th which is now prowling the wa- 
ters around Formosa. We hold the lead in 
the atomic race. 

The peace the world enjoys today is not 
founded upon soft talk but upon hard 
muscle. 


deter- 


Of course the President's smile is warm and 
his expression is graciou He h a word 
of praise for Marshal Zhukov, a good soldier's 
admiration for a good soldier, and this is re- 
turned in kind. Maybe good will come of it 
But the President does not depend upon that 
for peace, except insofar as it may be an ave- 
nue to world amity. Now taking all these 
threads together, I think we can see the out- 
lines of an Eisenhower program that makes 
for peace and I think the outlook for that 
program is sound, and that we can afford to 
be optimistic. But we cannot afford to be 
complacent, and we cannot afford to forget 
that we must remain forever on the rei 

There you have it. 

I cannot pretend to Know all the detours 
and corners that may have to be turned be- 


dy. 


fore the Eisenhower program becomes fact. 
But I hold it will be successful and that 








it will come to pass because it is a program 
that is not hitched to the moon. It is not 
a program that seeks the remaking of Amer- 
ica. It is not a program that cuts corners 
with the Constitution of the United States. 
It is a program within foreseeable probabili- 
ty. It is not a program that has to be driven 
through with a sledge hammer to a rubber- 
stamp Congress. Jhat do the President’s 
critics complain about—the critics of his 
own party? They complain that he is mod- 
erate and they want him to be extreme. 
And what is the answer to their criticism? 
The answer is that the President of the 
United States has become a mighty force 
inside our country for unity. Just what is 
wrong with that? When the President put 
through for congressional action his $101 
billion highway plan the complaints against 
it were not directed at the plan itself—more 
and better roads, for defense, for economy, 
for the safety of our people on the highways. 
The complaint against it was directed at the 
method of proposed financing, an all-impor- 
tant detail but still a detail. When I spoke 
of possible modifications in his program it is 
this kind of modification I have in mind. 
The basic idea will go through and become 
reality, like most of the rest of the program. 
That highway program is a monumental 
undertaking, an engineering feat comparable 
perhaps in our time, and in our context, to 
what the building of the pyramids must have 
meant to the ancient Egyptian civilization. 
But here is utility, here is national security, 
here is convenience, here are bigger and more 
avenues of communication for a more pros- 
perous economy. I emphasize it because it 
lands itself to drama and easy explanation 
and because it is symptomatic of the Eisen- 
hower philosophy. 

The President seems to have effected to a 
considerable degree a cooperative reaction 
from a Congress the most powerful part of 
which is politically hostile. Of course there 
are rifts—here and there—and there would 
be if every Member of House and Senate 
were a Democrat and the President were a 
Democrat, too. And there would be if they 
were all Republicans. This is a democracy 
and not a monolithic state and rifts are 
what democracy is made of. But the Presi- 
dent has drawn to himself the threads of 








Germany’s Role in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on Sune 
day afternoon, March 27, His Excellenc: 
Heinz L. Krekeler, Ambassador of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, delivered 
an address in Concert Hall, of Joslyn 
Memorial Art Museum, in Omaha, Nebr 
on the subject Germany’s Role in World 
Affairs. 

His appearance on thi 
in response to invitations to deliver the 
Alpha Sigma Nu lecture of 1955, as ex- 
tended by the Very Reverend Car] N. 
Remert, S. J., president of Creighton 
University, its board of regents, and the 
Creighton University chapter of Alpha 
Sigma Nu, National Jesuit Honor So- 
ciety. 

My home city of Omaha and my alma 
mater, Creighton University, were highly 
honored by the visit of His Excellency, 
the Ambassador, and of the consul gen- 
eral, the Honorable K. Heinrich Knapp- 
stein, and of Dr. Erwin Boll, who accom-s 
panied him. 

The Ambassador’s address is timely 
and of especial interest in view of the 
present consideration by the Senate of 
the Paris protocol of 1954. Pursuant to 
leave to do so as kindly extended me by 
the Ambassador, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his addr be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the addr‘ 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

GERMANY'S 


occasion was 






IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 


Heinz L. Krekeler, 


ROLE 
(Address by His Excellency 


Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 

Germany, Omaha, Nebr., March 27, 1955) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor and 
a privilege for me to be here in Omaha, t 
center of the United States and the gatew 
to the West. Iam happy to say that Ido 
come as a stranger; for I made the acquaint 
ance of your city many years ag and I 


always feel 


at home in farm country. 
It was 22 ¢ I 


years ago, as a matter of fact, 
that I came here as a young busine 
Traveling by train from the East, I wa 
mendously impressed by the vast distance 

I had to cover. I was impressed, too, by the 
tural and 





agricul livestock production that 
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was evident on all sides, because I myself 
come from farming stock and I still live on 
my farm whenever I have occasion to return 
home. These early impressions have stayed 
with me, but they are heightened by com- 
parison with the changes that have taken 
place during these past two decades. 

I think, therefore, that I can talk about 
farming people and those who live in rural 
areas with some assurance, and I believe I 
am correct in saying that these people com- 
bine their deep love of country and of na- 
ture—their idealism, if you like—with a keen 
sense of reality. Without the latter none of 
us could survive in a world which has 
changed so amazingly in a relatively short 
span of time. Just as a farmer would not 
survive, or at least would not succeed, if he 
did not learn to cope with such hard reali- 
ties as climate, and weather. 

The changing realities to which we all 
have to adjust, because they vitally affect 
the lives of all of us, result from the revo- 
lutionary developments iff the fields of 
atomic energy and of transportation and 
communication. It is a breathtaking expe- 
rience for every observer like myself, liv- 
ing in the United States, to see how you 
accept these changes in a true pioneer spirit. 
No other nation has adapted itself with such 
determination to a radically altered set of 
circumstances. And this adjustment is car- 
ried over into your conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. Your energetic participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization give 
ample proof of this. 

Your foreign policy, as expressed in these 
community arrangements, is based on the 
concept of cooperation among friends and 
allies. This policy was cogently stated by 
Secretary Dulles when he said, and I quote: 
“Security for the free world depends, there- 
fore, upon the development of collective 
security and community power rather than 
upon purely national potentials.” Now this 
is true to an even greater degree for Eu- 
ropean nations, for our traditional military, 
political, and economic system is in many 
respects obsolete in mid-20th century. 

We in Germany have realized that we 
cannot exist withovt closely cooperating 
with the other free nations of Europe. The 
entire concept of our national life and pol- 
icy has changed. This is an adjustment 
that we have had to make, and I think we 
have made it successfully. We have come 
to understand that community power, as 
Secretary Dulles said, the consolidation of 
our resources is the first fact of life for us. 
We acted accordingly by participating in the 
formation of the Schuman plan, the Euro- 
pean Community for Coal and Steel—an im- 
portant step toward consolidation in the 
field of economics. The same six nations 
which pooled their resources in the Schu- 
man plan attempted to extend the idea of 
consolidation to the military field by form- 
ing the European Defense Community. As 
it turned out, this was expecting too much 
in view of Europe's history; and the EDC 
failed. I am frank to say, though, that we 
in Germany still consider EDC the ideal 
solution. 


It was at this time, however, that the real 
strength of the movement toward consolida- 
tion became apparent. The statesmen of 
the free world immediately recognized the 
urgency of the situation, and a short time 
later—within only a few weeks—they came 
together in London and then in Paris. That 
these meetings were held so promptly is a 
tribute to the statesmanship of your Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dulles, for he made clear 
to the countries of the free world the need 
for united action while at the same time 
making known unmistakably the position 
of the United States Government and of 
public opinion in this country. 


In Paris a number of treaties were signed. 
There are three principal ones. Each of them 
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has an underlying philosophy, for a treaty, 
after all, is only the legal form given to an 
idea about which there is common consent 
among the partners of the treaty. This is 
not the place for me to go into the detailed 
provisions of these treaties; but I think, on 
the other hand, it would be appropriate and 
worthwhile to consider their underlying 
philosophies. 

The first treaty is concerned with the ter- 
mination of the occupation regime in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. This treaty 
gives Germany the status of equality with 
the other partners. In this way it frees Ger- 
man sovereignty—and sovereignty is an in- 
herent attribute of any nation—from the 
restraints which have been placed upon it. 
The underlying philosophy of this treaty is 
that there can be no partnership except 
among equals and that only a free member 
of the community is able to give his best 
for the common effort. Thus this treaty, 
even though the German people are the 
foremost beneficiaries of it, also serves the 
interests of the other partners. 

Perhaps many of you wonder why a com- 
plicated treaty is needed for this purpose 
instead of a simp’e declaration. The reasons 
are manifold and reflect a complicated situ- 
ation. There are, for instance, special pro- 
visions included concerning the status of 
Berlin, this outpost of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain. Berlin is not formally a part 
of the Federal Republic. The deputies from 
Berlin in the German parliament, for in- 
stance, do not vote but act only in an ad- 
visory capacity. This not because we do not 
consider Berlin a part of our country. Quite 
the contrary. The decision, for instance, to 
hold the election of the Federal President in 
Berlin in 1954—where then President Heuss 
was reelected—symbolized in an impressive 
way the affection we have for our old capital 
and the great importance that it still has for 
us. 

One part of this city, however, is still 
under Soviet control. The three western al- 
lies have stated that they would, and I quote, 
“treat every attack against Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack upon their forces and 
themselves.” They can maintain this posi- 
tion, however, as Chancellor Adenauer has 
said, only if they remain in Berlin in their 
present capacity as occupying powers, 

Other provisions related to this treaty 
concern the status of the allied troops in 
Germany. There are American forces today 
in Great Britain, in France, and other coun- 
tries. And under present conditions defense 
considerations make it imperative that these 
friendly troops continue to be stationed in 
the Federal Republic as well. And I can 
assure you that your boys are welcomed as 
friends by the German people, because we 
know, as they do, that they are there for the 
protection of all of us. No wonder, there- 
fore, that we were greatly encouraged by 
President Eisenhower's recent statement 
that the United States will, and I quote 
again: “Continue to maintain in Europe, 
including Germany, such units of its 
Armed Forces as may be necessary and appro- 
priate to contribute its fair share of the 
forces needed for the joint defense of the 
North Atlantic area while a threat to that 
area exists, and will continue to deploy such 
forces in accordance with agreed North At- 
lantic strategy for the defense of this area.” 

A second treaty concerns Germany’s mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. Its underlying philosophy is obvi- 
ously that the partner who enjoys the privil- 
eges of protection which only this mighty 
alliance can provide has to contribute his fair 
share to bearing the burdens of defense. 


Let me say a word at this point about the 
attitude of my people toward this problem. 
You perhaps have noticed that so far I 
have not used the word rearmament. This 
was intentional, because rearmament, as 


such, is highly unpopular in Germany, I 
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think its unpopularity is understandahte 
the light of circumstances and is, as I haya 
said often before, a rather healthy attitu, 
This does not mean, however, that the Ger. 
mans are not prepared to do their duty y 

it comes to faithfully accepting the o} 
tions that go with this new partners) 
They will do so, for their sense of duty j 
strong as ever. But they do it in a: 5 
mood, because bearing arms again is not 
occasion for jubilation among the Germ 
people. 

I should like to mention one other r 
connected with this treaty. I refer to the 
declaration made first by the Governme; 
of the United States, the United Ki 
and France and later supported by the 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. ey 
stated that, quote: “‘They consider the Goy. 
ernment of the Federal Republic as t} 
German Government freely and legitimate. 
ly constituted and, therefore, entitled to 
speak for Germany as the representati' 
the German people in international affair 
We are very grateful for this, becauss re is 
a basis for an approach to our greatest spe. 
cific problem which I still talk about later, 

Now there is a third treaty, and I would 
not be surprised if many of you wo: { 
why we need it. For as far as you and m 
other members of NATO are concerned 
NATO treaty is the only instrument which 
is deemed necessary for the purpose of com. 
mon defense. Indeed, if it were not for - 
ditions peculiar to the Continent rest 1 
of our status of equality and membership 
in NATO would have been sufficient. ; 

The Western European Union treaty, how. 
ever, in its underlying philosophy, again re- 


flects specific needs of the participating Eu. 
ropean nations for closer cooperation in 
many fields. The purpose of the Western 


European Union, as stated in the treaty, is 
to strengthen peace and security, to promote 
unity and to encourage the progressive in- 





tegration of Europe. The treaty is designed 
to serve not only the interests of collective 
self-defense, but collaboration in economic, 
social, and cultural matters as well. 1 


extent it is a substitute for the defunct EDC 
treaty, although it does not contain that 
element of all-out integration that was t 
essence of this treaty. Nevertheless, the 
Western European Union is proof that the 
member nations are prepared to ad 
themselves to present-day circumst 

I should like to add that this adj. 
is not easy for nations with traditional ri- 
valries, old feuds, and highly diversified cul- 
tural developments. The most importa 
aspect of WEU, however, rests in the follow- 
ing fact. This is that at the London con- 
ference the British Government, under t 
leadership of Sir Winston Churchill a: 
through his Foreign Secretary, Sir Ant! 
Eden, announced its historic decision to 
abandon its traditional policy and commit 
itself to close cooperation with the conti- 
nental countries. It was declared that th 
British Government would agree to mail 
tain for the indefinite future on the Conti- 
nent four divisions and an adequate au 
force and not to withdraw these tro 
against the wishes of the majority of t 
member nations. I believe all the other pu'- 
ticipating nations appreciated deeply U 
decision, for you will, I think, re! 
that one of the main objections wl its 
critics advanced again EDC was that Grea 
Britain was not a partner. 

I think that in the long run the emphas's 
which this treaty puts on the consolidati 
of economic, social, and cultural affairs 1s 4s 
significant as its military aspects. Military 
power, to be effective, must be founded on ¢ 
healthy economy and on sound social co! 
ditions. I need only mention the impo 
tance of raising by common effort our stana 























against Communist infiltration and suD\ 


sion. Actually, we have already made ™ 











’ We have 
excellent cooperation in the field 
rtation, in the operations of rail- 

in highway planning. We have 
ill visa requirements, and the next 
preparation, that is, to make it 

to carry passports from one 
another and to make traveling 

Europe as easy as it is, for in- 
between the Jnited States and 


than is generally known. 


1 


the most important steps in this 
erns the convertibility of curren- 
ise restrictions on currency ex- 
a great obstacle in the way of 
cooperation. We have already 
great progress in this respect. 
partners of the European Pay- 
n this exchange of currencies is 
1 to an extent that was unthink- 
4 or 5 years ago. But one thing 
to be done. We must also free the 
of currencies from restrictions as 
he dollar is concerned. We have 
ne progress in this respect, too. 
importers can get for most items, 
for consumer goods, all the dol- 
need without specific licenses. 
final step remains to be taken; and 
1 problem of special interest to you. 
to speak very frankly, that many 
these currency restrictions, which we 
establish in order to preserve our 
ry stability, as discrimination against 
r, although they were not meant 
Of course, we are pleased about every 
1 take in the direction of facilitating 
th the European countries, but we 
aware of the fact that we have a 
ution to make. We are prepared to 
but we cannot do this alone. It 
be in cooperation with other nations, 
lly with Great Britain. 
ild like here to draw your attention 
er very constructive element con- 
in the WEU Treaty, and one that 
will have far-reaching effects in the 
It is an agreement on the limita- 
armament. You will recall that 
Eisenhower, in his famous address 
newspaper editors and publishers in 
‘ton on April 16, 1953, proposed such 
ation on a worldwide basis. The 
‘nt now has followed up this far- 
proposal by appointing Governor 
his special assistant on disarmament 
and I think it is helpful in this 
that the members of the Western 
ean Union will, with your advice and 
ement, set an example by proving 
a freely accepted limitation of arma- 
is workable. 
to realize the greatest benefit from 
treaties, we must see to it that major 
f disagreement among the partners 
stand in our way. One such point 
the Saar. The population of this 
ethnically German. No one has ever 
ned that. But France does have a 
economic interest there. An agree- 
the Saar has been signed in Paris, 
know, and has been ratified by our 
ent. I am sure you are also aware 
many objections to this agreement in 
ny. It is true that it was a difficult 
1 to reach, but we hope sincerely that, 
long run, it will serve the purpose 
whole complex of treaties—that is, 
er closer cooperation in Europe and, 
lly, between France and Germany. 
is important to remember, I think, 
this Saar agreement, although formally 
luded between France and Germany, in- 
the participation of other countries 
ll. The high commissioner for the 
for instance, will be appointed by the 
| of ministers of the Western European 
and this council will supervise his 
In addition to this, the United 
nd Great Britain will be asked to 
€ this statute. 
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The statesmen who drew up these treaties 
and the people who are participating in 
them have been constantly aware of the 
great overriding problem that has profound- 
ly influenced all their actions. That is the 
division of Germany into two unequal parts 
by the Iron Curtain. Their awareness of it 
is apparent at various points throughout the 
treaties. In the treaty concerning the ter- 
mination of the occupation regime, for in- 
the signatories pledge themselves to 
end the division of Germany. The declara- 
tion which I have already cited in which 
the NATO and WEU members say that they 
regard the Government of the Federal Re- 
public as the only representative of the Ger- 
man people is further evidence of their in- 
terest in this problem. To understand this 
situation fully it is necessary to realize that 
my country is not divided equally; but that 
three-fourths of the population live in free- 
dom and one-fourth in bondage under Soviet 
occupation, ' 

This problem is at the center of the great 
debate that has been carried on in my coun- 
try ever since the treaties came under dis- 
cussion in Parliament. In this debate there 
is no disagreement that the split should 
come to an end in order that those 18 million 
Germans in the Soviet Zone may enjoy the 
privileges of freedom, their unalienable hu- 
man rights. The issue here is not a geo- 
graphical one and for that reason the label 
that is so often used—German reunifica- 
tion—is inadequate. Our primary aim is to 
help our countrymen in their plight and to 
bring it to an end through peaceful means. 
When these men and women are again able 
freely to exercise their human rights, the 
unification of Germany will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. On all these points there is 
agreement in Germany. 


The difference in opinion lies in the best 
means of attaining this goal. The opposi- 
tion wanted, for instance, that another try 
at negotiation with the Soviets over the 
question of reunification should have been 
made before ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments. The government position has al- 
ways been that such negotiation could hope 
to be successful only if the nations of the 
West could negotiate from that position of 
unity and consolidation that the completed 
treaties will provide. We, in Germany, are 
happy that this is also your position, and 
grateful that we have your support, both 
moral and physical, in this matter. 


I have tried at some length to explain cer- 
tain recent developments as adjustments 
to the realities of the present-day situation 
and to make clear the meaning of Germany's 
role in these developments. That we can 
make these adjustments of our own free 
will is, I think, an indication of foresighted- 
ness and strength of character. This pic- 
ture would not be complete, however, if we 
forget even for a moment one other impor- 
tant point. And that is that there are 
fundamental principles on which we must 
and will be firm, principles on which there 
can be no adjustment. These are the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of our common 
western heritage. This heritage is in great 
danger today, and in our constant preoccu- 
pation with preserving it we have formulated 
these treaties, which I have just outlined 
to you. We think that they are good and 
practical instruments and that they will 
serve this purpose. 

The developments which I have spoken 
about, and to which we have tried and shall 
continue to try to adjust, can, I think, 
broadly be interpreted in the following way: 
Our scientific and technological achieve- 
ments have outraced in many respects our 
social and political accomplishments. Per- 
haps one could say that scientifically man 
has achieved a far greater stature than 
morally or ethically. The achievements, 
therefore, present a challenge to our moral 
strength. Every single human being as well 


svance, 
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as every nation is called 
challenge. 

In our endeavor to atain ur 
peoples 





through freely, Nhe tut i ec- 

ments we meet many obsta We 
overcome selfish desire we 
abandon old and cherished idea ¥ 
have to make s } If we 
things, that f we 
the iprem ha ‘ t I 
is difficult to do this, if it hu t I 
sacrifices, then I think we should alwa 
remember that infinitely more is asked 
the present and follow 
v req ired of the z ( I \ 
c I olve these } t tz t 
in proportion to the cri il questi ( 
day, we shall r s Vive 

If, however, we c t tly prove t t our 
n il fiber is stro eI h to match t) 
n velous achievements of our brains, that 
the power of ur ul ls alwa re é t 
the power of our intellect, then we shall be 


hand down to our children and 
grandchildren a better and safer world I 
believe that this thought c i t 

meaning of the efforts being ms: 


men of the free world to bring about greater 
t 


ade by states- 


harmony and greater unity between their 
peoples. I can assure you that we in Ger- 
many shall continue to do our best to con- 
tribute toward the attainment of this goal 


Thank you. 


Surgical Triumphs of the University of 


Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the Minneapo- 
lis Star of March 28, 1955, commenting 
on surgical triumphs at the university. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to {te printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U's SurcIcaL TrruMPHS 





Minnesota is building a worldwide repu- 
tation for preeminence in heart surgery. 
The most recent operation, performed on a 


13-year-old boy Wednesday, involved the use 
of a dog’s lung to oxygenate the patie 
blood. It was the first operation of its 
performed anywhere. 
Minnesota’s reputation 
has been steadily increasing since 1953 when 
university surgeon: announced methods of 
refrigerating patients’ bl order to slow 
faown the flow and thu 
time to work within the heart. 
In 1954 the university 





n heart surgery 


od in 


give operators more 


again W 
r 


national headlines with news 

cross-circulation, or hooked-up heart, oper- 
ation in which a human donor ¥ used to 
supply heart and lung action for the patient 
Since then more than 40 cross-circulation 


operations have been performed at the uni- 
versity hospitals. 


Now the doctors have found a way to elim- 
inate use of a human donor, thus decreas- 
ing the risks of each operation. A dog’s lung 





is used to oxygenate the blood from the pa- 


tient while surgeons are working within his 
heart. These techniques give surgeons a 
chance to operate in a dry field with the 
heart directly exposed to vie™ I f 
operations Were “shots in tli h 
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the surgeon necessarily had to work within 
a pool of blood, obscuring his vision. 

These surgical triumphs reflect great cred- 
it on our State university. They are strik- 
ing evidence of the high quality of teaching 
and research that are carried on within its 
walls. 





Commencement Address by Spyros P. 
Skouras at the New York Medical 


College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1; 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, about 
a year ago Mr. Spyros P. Skouras, presi- 
dent of Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp., and one of the outstanding pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of America, deliv- 
ered a commencement address before the 
New York Medical College, in the course 
of receiving an honorary degree from 
that college. Mr. Skouras spoke on a 
subject which is most timely today, 
Mental Health. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
address by my good and eminent friend, 
Mr. Skouras, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sprecu By Spyros P. SKkovuras, PRESIDENT, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOXx FILM CorRP., NEW 
York MEDICAL COLLEGE, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
2, 1954 
Mr. President (Charles Halsey, president 

of board of trustees), members of the gradu- 
ating class, ladies and gentlemen, with hu- 
mility, and appreciation, I accept this honor 
from one of the great institutions of medical 
learning of our land. I thank you from my 
heart. 

For nearly a century, New York Medical 
College has sent forth its young men, rep- 
resenting the blood of many races, to min- 
ister to the afflicted and allay mortal pain. 

These ministrations have been given, re- 
rardiess of race, or creed, or national bound- 
aries, for the art of medicine is the true prac- 
tice of brotherhood among men. It repre- 
sents democracy at its best. 

Therefore, I feel an exaltation today, like 
that I have had on other wonderful oc- 
casions in my life. 

One such unforgettable thrill came to me 
when, as an immigrant boy, I was uplifted 
by my first sight of the Statue of Liberty— 
and its symbolic meaning to the tired masses 
of humanity. ; 

Again, many years later, I was equally 
overwhelmed with emotion, when I returned 
to my native Greece—the cradle of de- 
mocracy—as a citizen of the American de- 
mocracy, and gazed upon the ancient 
Acropolis, lighted up at night in honor of 
the occasion. 

At another time, when I visited old Jeru- 
salem, and stood at the sepulchre of our 
Lord, I was carried away by a feeling of 
awesome reverence. 

Years later, I was moved to the depths 
of my being, when I flew over the border 
between Chile and Argentina, and had my 
first view of Christ of the Andes, standing 
high among the peaks, imploring the peo- 
ple of the New World to give an example of 
peace and brotherhood to the people of the 
Old Worid. 
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On all these occasions, I was profoundly 
thrilled, as I am now, over the bonds that 
unite men and make democracy a blessing. 

The profession you, young men, are about 
to enter, is the most democratic and noblest 
of all mortal callings. 

The sacred trust reposed in you is exem- 
plified, best of all, by the exalted words of 
the oath of Hippocrates. This vow of devo- 
tion has guided the medical profession for 
many centuries. 

As you know so well, it was Hippocrates 
and his contemporaries who rationalized 
medicine as a science and removed it from 
the realm of superstition. 

These early Greeks drew upon all sound 
knowledge existing, up to that time, in order 
to organize the medical profession. This 
was another of their great gifts to the arts, 
sciences, and culture of civilization. 

That was a golden age of human progress. 
But, even so, the Greeks could not have 
dreamed of this miracle age of medical ad- 
vancement, and the great discoveries which 
save human life and abate pain. 

Your profession is now repaying these 
pioneers in the laboratory, in the hospital 
and home, on the battlefield, and in the 
midst of disaster. 

Besides constant endeavors to widen the 
horizon of medical science, the doctor is 
always present where there is suffering, and 
his courage and fortitude are taken for 
granted. He expects no honors, and no 
medals for gallantry. But he is, neverthe- 
less, brave under all circumstances, whether 
in ministering to the wounded soldier in 
Korea, or in Indochina, or to the victim of 
violence, or accident, at home. 

Only last week, many lives were saved by 
the extraordinary medical preparedness that 
followed the disaster aboard the aircraft 
carrier, Bennington, 

Always the doctor stands in the presence 
of God. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to 
you because, in spite of the breathtaking 
achievements in modern medicine, I want to 
implore you, and through you, the entire 
medical profession, to conquer another great 
area of human suffering. I refer to the 
related field of mental health. 

Another adage of the ancient Greeks was 
in effect this, “A healthy body, a healthy 
mind.” 

A healthy mind is the first requirement 
of a health citizen. But, believe me, gentle- 
men, there remains no greater challenge for 
you than that of penetrating into this vast 
and pathetic field. 

Words cannot express the gratitude that 
future generations will owe you, if your pro- 
fession can also help to ease the torment 
of the mentally ill, and explore more deeply 
this field, in order to reduce this awful 
sickness. 

I know of no illness that brings greater 
torment, both to the afflicted ones, and to 
loved ones around them. 

Beyond that, the ills of this world of ours 
can largely be traced to minds that are 
warped and twisted. It is the madmen of 
history who have created wars. 

Who knows, but that it is along the lines 
of meeting this problem that, in time, we 
can help bring peace, and security to the 
world. 

This is an age of miracles, in every branch 
of science, and all human endeavor. Let 
us pray that we can bring about another one. 
In view of the wonders achieved in the last 
half century, the possibilities of the next 
50 years are staggering. 

This golden opportunity is yours. You, 
young men, receive your degrees today from 
& warm and vibrant human institution, in- 
terested in a healthy citizenship. Your 
heritage is a precious one. 

As a respected leader of his community, 
the doctor must minister to the soul and 
to the aspiration of his neighbors. 

The community, where people are knit 
closely together, is the source of great ideas 
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that reach to all the corners of the e 
The communities into which you will ¢ 
the segments of America which co: 
the glorious sum total of our country wh; 
today, is the hope of the world. 

Your community will look up to each o 
you for the spiritual inspiration which y 
help to make your neighbors better « 
of a free world. 

You are the most fortunate of men, ang 
you can render tremendous service. You y 
be leaders in the whole fight for freed 
because no matter what treasures of hy 
and prosperity we possess, they are of | 
consequence if we are not freemen 

Today, our freedom is again threateneg 
because evil despots want to conquer 
control all the world. 

Yesterday, it was the Nazis and Fa 
who inflicted sorrow, and suffering u; 
world, and particularly upon their own peo. 
ple, by their greedy and insane ambitio 

Today, it is the distorted mind f the 
Kremlin which have enslaved half the 
and seek to conquer the rest of it with t 
satanic doctrines. 

As long as our country has faith in God 
and freedom, as long as it is the good neigh. 
bor and the good Samaritan to all peo; 
and as long as its devotion to den 
remains, we know that this effort to « 
and enslave cannot succeed. 

We must, therefore, work with 
hearts and souls, whatever our calling may 
be, to build a better America, as strong 
its faith to these principles, as it is sir 
in its material resources and resolute purpose 
to resist, and overcome any aggressio 


arth 


May God grant you the power to builda 
citizenship that is as healthy in mind as 
it is robust in body, to meet this respon- 
sibility without flinching, 

Your generation, and your profession can 
give greatly to the leadership that will keep 


America safe, and the beacon of liberty 
aflame for all men, 





The Late Senator Maybank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of March 2, 1955, I present 
and ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement in tribute to 
my late colleague, the Senator from 
South Carolina, Burnet R. Maybank. 

There being no objection, the sta 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON HONORING 
SENATOR BURNET R. MayBAaNK 

Mr. President, it is not possible for me ‘9 
add to the outstanding tributes that e 
been paid today to Burnet Maybank. Ica! 
only confirm and corroborate these cdeser 
statements. I shall always remember 4 
for his deep and devoted interest to t° 
problems of not just the State of Sout! 
Carolina but the the Nation as a whole 
was sincerely interested in assisting ie 
Senators with their many problems. P° 
never hesitated to devote his talent 
energy, and his wisdom to the many svt" 
and economic problems of the Nation, ** 
had a broad vision, a broad underst indi 
of our country and the world as it is‘ op 
His wise counsel, his devoted service, Wii! 
sorely missed in this Chamber. I wish t 
join with my colleagues in extending to 
family my deepest sympathy. 
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Ike Frowns on War Talk 
























































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitied “Ike Frowns on War Talk,” 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of March 30, 1955. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IKE FROWNS ON War TALK 

President Eisenhower has done his coun- 
trymen and the free world a great service by 
jetting it be known that he is not a party 
to the war talk being put out by some of 
his principal advisers. 

This talk appears to be designed to ma- 
neuver the President into a position in 
which he will be publicly committed to using 

» Armed Forces of the United States to 
keep the Chinese Communists from taking 

inds within a few miles of the Chinese 

inland. 

me of the President's military advisers 
and top commanders in the Far East want 
the President to say he will fight for 
Quemoy and Matsu. They have.the support 
of a few Members of Congress who share 
their desire for an early showdown with the 
Communists and conviction that the United 
can win such a showdown with atomic 
weapons. 

This faction believes a declaration that 
the United States will fight for Quemoy and 
Matsu as well as for Formosa may deter the 
Communists from trying to take the off- 
shore islands. It contends Russia wouldn’t 
help China fight the United States if war 
broke out over those islands. 

Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
recently gave rise to a flock of stories that 
the Communists are likely to attempt to 
take the offshore islands any time after 
April 15. 

Talk of early Communist moves against 
the islands is accompanied by warnings that 
failure to resist such @ Move would cause all 
of Asia to lose faith in the United States and 
turn toward communism. 

Despite their exalted position those who 
put out this talk about what the Commu- 
nists will do and how Asians will react are 
Just guessing. They are in no better posi- 
tion to know what is in the minds of the 
top leaders of China and Russia than any 
other diligent students of communism and 
Chinese and Russian history. 

Confident predictions that Russia will not 
go to China’s aid reflect wishful thinking 
rather than something to be relied upon. 
Most Asian governments think the United 
States has no right to use its Armed Forces 
) keep the Communists from taking islands 
a few miles of the coast. That view 
shared by our Western allies. Asians are 
S likely to be alienated by use of United 
states atomic weapons to hold Quemoy and 
1 as by nonintervention in those is- 


state 


President Eisenhower cast doubt on Car- 
hey 's estimate that the Communists are like- 
‘y to try to take offshore islands by the mid- 
ae of next month. The political and mili- 
‘ary intelligence reaching the White House 
Goes not support the Navy’s estifnate that 
the Communists will have enough strength 
for such an operation by that date. 

_ The President is keenly aware of the dan- 
ger ol war in the Formosa Strait but he does 
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not take the view that war is imminent or 
inevitable. He does not intend to be ma- 
neuvered into a position in which the dan- 
ger will be unnecessarily increased. 

It is to be hoped that the President's pub- 
lic indication of displeasure with warscare 
talk will have a restraining influence on 
those in his administration who have been 
talking along those lines. 

It is to be hoped that the President's views 
and clear indication that he continues to 
make basic decisions in Formosa will have 
a reassuring effect in allied countries. 

Allied relations with Russia are entering 
a stage in which the allied cause may suf- 
fer greatly if our principal allies do not have 
full confidence in American policy in For- 
mosa as well as in Europe. The President's 
advisers must not be permitted to undermine 
allied confidence in his leadership by irre- 
sponsible talk and uncoordinated actions. 





Hans Christian Andersen Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a proc- 
lamation issued by the eminent Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, G. Mennen Williams, 
designating Saturday, April 2, 1955, as 
Hans Christian Andersen Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing. 


PROCLAMATION: HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Day 


In a world where accomplishment, not 
ostentation and vain glory, is the foundation 
of enduring fame, the man longest and best 
remembered is the man who serves his fel- 
lows with honesty of heart and mind. 

Such a man was the Danish writer Hans 
Christian Andersen, the 150th aniversary of 
whose birth will be celebrated on April 2 in 
60 lands throughout the world. Born in 
the little’village of Odense, the son of a poor 
shoemaker, he learned early in life how 
often men, deceived by outward show, for- 
get to be human. 

First recognized in Europe as a novelist, 
his international and lasting reputation 
rests not on his plays and novels but on the 
unpretentious fairy tales in which he set 
down countless wise and witty observations. 
When in 1875, at the age of 70, he closed his 
eyes to the world, he did so in the knowledge 
that his stories were read by grownups as 
well as children everywhere, and that he 
had become Denmark's best known and most 
widely respected son. 

As young and old in every land to whom 
his tales have brought delight and pleasure 
observe with special ceremonies the sesqui- 
centennial of the poor village boy, who with- 
in his lifetime achieved worldwide fame but 
who always remained sympathetic to the 
humble and the poor, it is most appropriate 
that in America every State in our great 
Union join in the celebrations honoring his 
memory. 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Saturday, April 2, 1955, as Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen Day in Michigan, and urge 
that on that day our people, individually and 
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as members of literary, educational, and 
other groups and organizations, pay tribute 
to the memory of the man born on that 
date in 1805, whose fanciful yet profound 


fairy stories, written more than a century 
ago for the boys and girls of his native Den- 
mark, today are still read and loved by an 
ever-growing worldwide audience of children 
and adults. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 24th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and of the Common- 
wealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
JAMES M. Hare, 
Secretary of State 





Industry Moves South, and With It, 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. TI 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a very 
fine article entitled ‘Industry Moves 
South, and With It, Prosperity” from the 
Evening Star of March 31. This article, 
by Mr. Joseph Fox, emphasizes the great 
role being played by former Senator 
Charles E. Daniel in attracting and 
building new industries in our great 
Southland. It also points out that the 
Piedmont area of South Carolina has 
become the textile center of the United 
States. 

Speaking further of our great State 
of South Carolina, Mr. President, I 
should also like to call to the attention 
of the Senate the outstanding perform- 
ance of South Carolina bands and floats 
in the Cherry Blossom Festival parade 
in Washington last night. For the sec- 
ond year in a row, the parade’s grand 
prize was won by the South Carolina float 
from Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

The Winyah High School Band of 
Georgetown, S. C., also won first prize 
in the State band competition, for the 
second consecutive year. In addition to 
all this, Mr. President, the Spartanburg 
High School Band won third place in 
another contest yesterday afternoon. 

On behalf of these able representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina, I 
wish to say that I am proud of these 
remarkable achievements, Mr. President. 
I salute them, and extend to them my 
most sincere congratulations. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY MOVES SOUTH, AND WITH IT, 
PROSPERITY 
(By Joseph A. Fox) 

This is the story of one of history’s great- 
est industrial migrations. 

It is mostly «bout textiles and their move 
from New England to the South. But it 
goes much deeper than that. It involves 
other industries, related and unrelated, 
which have joined the parade. It involv 
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changes—potentially great changes—in the 
social and economic structure of the Nation. 

It also involves a prime example of short- 
sighted labor policies. 

In New England, where office workers are 
the poorest paid in the country, textile 
wages are the highest in the country. The 
unions made the fatal mistake of demand- 
ing more than the textile traffic could bear. 
Exodus to nonunion territory has been the 
result. 

To assess the dispersion of America’s light 
industry—-its causes and effects—this re- 
porter recently completed an extensive tour 
through New England and Dixie. It was a 
study in many different contrasts. But the 
greatest contrast between the two regions, 
businesswise, is one of mood. 

In the late winter chill, the grimy win- 
dows of New England towns stare from de- 
serted buildings like empty sockets in a 
row of skulls. 

Spindles and looms—that once clattered a 
symphony of prosperity—are junk. 

Jobless men and women are counted in 
the thousands. 

Decay and despair go hand in hand. 

This is how it is in Lawrence and Lowell— 
New Bedford, Woonsocket, Pawtucket, Man- 
chester—in scores of once thriving commu- 
nities from Connecticut to Maine to which 
America looked for its cottons and woolens. 

The new textile empire centers, like the 
head of a comet, in the Piedmont area of the 
Carolinas and George—but the tail of the 
comet trails all the way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. To the hard core of the region’s long- 
established textile industry, runaways from 
the North add constant increments. 

In this expanding network, the drab work 
centers that other generations knew are dis- 
appearing before the push of a eesurgent 
economy. 

Ultramodern machinery in specially de- 
signed buildings raises production rates far 
above old levels. 

Everywhere, the economy hums with busy 
confidence. The South is experiencing a new 
reconstruction era. This time, it’s good. 

New England is fighting for its life; some 
of the tough Yankee strain, which never 
gives up, still professes to see hope for the 
textile industry there. But the battle is 
most unequal. Just how unequal, a few sta- 
tistics will show. 


EIGHTY PERCENT IN SOUTH 


The South now claims 80 percent of the 
Nation’s clothmaking business. There are 
about 600,000 textile workers in Dixie—all 
of them white—as against the 170,000 jobs in 
cotton synthetics and woolen worsted left in 
New England. 

The shift has been accelerated since World 
War II and has almost exactly reversed the 
situation which obtained in the World War 
I era. 

More than 350 New England mills have 
called it quits or made a start elsewhere dur- 
ing the last 20 years. In the past 9 years, 
liquidations have wiped out 236 plants with 
nearly 92,000 workers. It is not possible to 
say how many of these mills actually moved 
south. * The migration does not work that 
way. A factory closes in the North. Some- 
time later—or perhaps earlier—the company 
operating it opens a new plant or several 
plants south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The business has gone, and with it the 
jobs. But the people who manned the 
northern plant do not move to the new 
operation. A few key workers may be trans- 
planted, but the rest stay behind jobless. 


New England's exact unemployment fig- 
ures are hard to come by—a clue to the size 
of the problem may lie in the fact that 
127,877 people are now drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits in the six-State area. There 
is no telling how many may have used up 
their benefit privileges and failed to find 
new work. On the other side of the coin, 
Labor Department employment figures are 
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significant. From 1939 to 1953, New Eng- 
land showed a gain of 37.4 percent in non- 
agricultural employment as against the na- 
tional average of 63 percent. In comparison 
no State in the Southeast was less than the 
national average. This ratio still holds good. 
UNJUSTIFIED OPTIMISM? 

New Englanders like to tell themselves 
things will pick up shortly; that the textile 
migration is about over. They will draw 
little comfort in this connection from a 
recent check which showed that 21 textile 
firms from the North were conducting simul- 
taneous scouting operations—in the Green- 
ville (S. C.) area alone. 

In any economic development of this sort, 
there is an inevitable snow-balling effect. 
In the wake of the textile shift, manufac- 
turers of textile machinery and the pro- 
ducers of chemical materials that are woven 
into synthetics are heading southward to get 
nearer their market. 

And, having observed the happy experi- 
ence of these pioneers, other industries, 
totally unrelated to textiles, these days, are 
taking their clue from the clothmakers and 
looking toward the South. 


Why? What is the explanation of this 
phenomenon? 
As already. indicated, union labor must 


take a large share of the responsibility for 
industry’s flight from New England to Dixie. 
What labor did to the New England mills— 
and what the burgeoning of the industrial 
South is doing to the cause of unionism— 
will be examined in detail in later articles of 
this series. 


LABOR NOT ONLY FACTOR 


But the labor problem is not the only 
factor behind the great migration. Besides 
offering an abundance of nonunion labor at 
nonunion wages, the South is fighting ag- 
gressively to attract new industry—and the 
effort is paying off. 

Free plant sites and relief from taxation 
are big weapons in the southern arsenal. 
Cities are issuing bonds—borrowing money 
to buy attractive factory locations for pros- 
pective customers. State governments see 
to it that the newcomers get a break from 
the tax collector. The theory is that in- 
creased payrolls are better revenue producers 
than are taxes. 

Greenville, mentioned above, calls itself 
the textile center of the country. But this 
South Carolina city is not above capitaliz- 
ing on the current trend. It is busy pro- 
moting its Golden Strip, a large area of un- 
developed land which is envisioned as the 
eventual site of a huge development of di- 
versified plants furnishing employment for 
thousands. 

It already has attracted one important 
and perhaps surprising customer: The W. 
R. Grace Co. This old-established shipping 
firm is branching out into plastics—and 
setting up a multi-million-dollar operation 
in food packaging. 

South Carolina's efforts to attract new in- 
dustry are typical of the South, though few 
if any can match this State for aggressive- 
ness. The State frees immigrant business 
from all but the school-millage tax for the 
first 5 years. 


STATE’S PRIME MOVER 


A big cog in the South Carolina indus- 
trial-recruitment program is Charles E, 
Daniel, of Greenville, head of the construc- 
tion company which bears his name, and an 
associate of the former Gov. James F. Byrnes. 
Mr. Daniel was Governor Byrnes’ interim ap- 
pointee to the-Senate last year after the 
death of Senator Maybank. But he is a 
businessman rather than a politician. Even 
in adjoining North Carolina, which might be 
pardoned a bit of jealousy, he is rated as 
the principal driving force behind the 
buildup in the Piedmont. 

A visitor is told that Mr. Daniel not only 
does the spadework to pave the way for 
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attracting industry, but promises to | 
modern plant ready for occupancy 
newcomer in 6 months, at minimum 
Some of the structures the Danie! 
turn out are show places. Always th 
tarian side is stressed. ; 
ONE-LEVEL BUILDINGS 


Most of these buildings, for exampl« ' 
ground-level design, with great prod 
advantages over the traditional multi 
factory. In textiles they are set up for 
tegrated operation that may carry a bale o 
cotton right through to the point where ;; 


emerges from the mechanical maze as g 
finished sheet. 

All of which only adds to the micratory 
snowball. The tired old New England ! 
lack that sort of efficiency. And dwindling 
receipts have kept their owners from g 
the plant modernizing that is needed g9 
badly. 

They have spent about $185 million for 


this purpose since World War II. It ha 
been nearly enough. 





Thomas Parran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Thomas Parran,” which was 
published in the Baltimore Sun of April 
1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THOMAS PARRAN 


Thomas Parran was the Republican 
date for the United States Senate i: 
year before the outbreak of the First 
War. He was at the time 53 years « 
These bits of history tell us that Mr. Parran 
reached his fullness of life in a kind of 
world that is past forever. Adaptable though 
he was, Mr. Parran must have had in later 
years a feeling of movement through strange 
unreal places. And younger people who met 
him—say, people under 50—must occasion- 
ally have wondered whether he belonged in 
the period of William McKinley, Abraham 
Lincoln, or Andrew Jackson. Perhaps y 
felt that these periods merged and blended 
anyway. 

The great time in Mr. Parran’s life was 60 
years ago, come November. That was the 
day when the Republicans elected their first 
governor after the Civil War. Two months 
later, Lloyd Lowndes assumed his duties 4s 
governor and ambitious Republica! 
new panorama unfold before their eyes 
lift their spirits further, Republican victory 
in the Nation was in the air and, in fact, 10 
months after Mr. Lowndes was installed In 
Annapolis, Mr. McKinley won his first \ y 
over William Jennings Bryan and started 16 
years of Republican rule in Washingt 

Exciting days. And there in Annapolis Was 
Tom Parran, a man beginning to be W 
seasoned at 36. Other men whe fasten th 
names in the minds of older men and womel 
were there, too. Phil Goldsboroursh 
young State’s attorney in Dorchester © 
was there. He had the audacity to sho t 
a seat in the United States Senate thou 
was barely eligible in age. He got t! 
32 years later. Sydney Mudd was ther 
the first Sydney. He was planning t? 
southern Maryland his personal dom 


f age 
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later that year. He went to 150 million pounds of potatoes a year, and ! b n 
r ne “Marse Sydney.” His our dairymen to learn that the Navy a 1e , 
potent that, after his death, consumes 18,500,000 pounds of butter. ‘ \ ¢ ‘ ( 
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himself nor any or f hi OF WISCONSIN t ; ; 
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7 eee ee crippled he JN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI Saat ie eee — Bie 
box in Ford’s Theater a short Friday, April 1, 1955 } i rit , 
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ee ee Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iwas in- Onty by uniting fer p ee 
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parks and places to picnic or make overnight 
camps. 

When the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was ended on June 30, 1942, its accomplish- 
ments were estimated as worth some $2 bil- 
lion. Greater than this, however, were the 
benefits received by some 3 million young 
men, with their parents or dependents. To 
them was given health, hope, a sense of se- 
curity, and an understanding of man’s de- 
pendence upon the earth. The record of this 
organization is a dramatic example of the 
influence a nation can have on the lives of 
its citizens, 





Experiments in Mung Bean Sprouts in 
Treatment of Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF. 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to have inserted 
the following article by John O’Donnel, 
of the New York Daily News, and chief 
of the Washington bureau for this pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Speaker, this article was called 
to my attention by a constituent of mine 
through the mail. 

Ninety-five percent of all the mung 
beans in the United States are grown in 
my district. I have made several in- 
sertions in the Recorp pertaining to the 
subject matters in this article in the 
82d and 83d Congress. I am pleased to 
hear that the product is now undergoing 
a test by the Medical Research Founda- 
tion of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that this product 
properly tested will certainly be of great 
service to the people of the world. I 
certainly hope that the Medical Research 
Foundation of Oklahoma will not hesi- 
tate to call on the chemist who discov- 
ered this product to assist them in any- 
way possible in making this product 
available for the use of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I personally speak as a 
layman on medical research and bio- 
chemistry, but I have certainly seen and 
know of some terrific results that this 
product has done for people in the Wash- 
ington area and my State. I am looking 
forward to hearing from the results. 

CaPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29.—In these 
final hours of 1954 we are happy to report 
that a combination of eagerness by farmers 
in the Southwest to make more money out 
of their mung bean crops (the product is 
now used almost entirely in making chop 
suey) and the political influence of such 
powerful individuals as Senator Kerr, Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma, the new junior Senator from 
Kentucky, ALBEN BARKLEY, and others on 
Capitol Hill is about to confer a boon on suf- 
fering mankind. 

This is the now successful effort to have 
the Oklahoma Medical Foundation conduct 
a year-long test under the auspices of the 
medical chiefs of the Armed Forces to deter- 
mine the efficacy of the mung bean sprouts 
in the treatment of burns of all degrees. 
This project has been considered for more 


than 2 years by the all-powerful National 
Research Council and top medical men who 
realize the importance of treatment of burns 
in these days of atom warfare and the haz- 
ards of fire and explosion from jet plane 
fuel. 

In the past 12 months, this reporter has 
listened to some of the most conservative and 
highly esteemed medical men in this Capital. 
The accidental discovery of the mung 
bean juice as a medical weapon to treat 
burns on a par with other important aids 
to human life which have been stumbled 
upon by accident. 

It isn’t clear what old wife discovered that 
the leaves of the blooming foxglove in her 
kitchen garden eased pains around the heart, 
But from the discovery we got digitalis. 
Some Indian in old Peru learned that the 
scrapings from the bark of the cinchona 
shrubs releived the bone-shaking agony of 
malaria. That gave us quinine. 

The story of the mung bean juice and its 
present part in modern medical investiga- 
tion is one of absorbing interest. 

In 1944 an explosion took place in a chop 
suey canning factory in a Chicago suburb. 
Several employees were severely scalded. 
The uninjured who rushed to give first aid 
seized the nearest cool liquid at hand. This 
was in the vats containing the freshly cut 
mung bean sprouts and their juices. It was 
poured on the injured and they were hurried 
to a hospital. 


THE JUICE PROVIDED PROTECTION 


Several were on the dangerous list. An 
observant surgeon in the hospital noticed 
@an unusual development. Although the 
parts of the bodies which had not been 
drenched with the juice showed deep blis- 
ters, the faces, throats, and limbs which the 
juice had reached showed little blistering. 
What wounds there were healed with re- 
markable speed and left little or no scar 
tissue. The doctor went back to the manu- 
facturing plant and made his own investiga- 
tion on the nature of the first aid treatment. 

The doctor suggested to the head of the 
chop suey plant, Ben Zaremba and his re- 
search chemist, Joseph Ryankeiwicz, that 
there was evidently some property in the 
raw juice of the mung bean that was un- 
usually effective in the treatment of burns. 
For a year and a half the experiments went 
on. 

The raw juice, it developed, was an effec- 
tive agent in the treatment of burns or a 
skin affliction (such as poison ivy, sunburn, 
etc.) for only 24 or 48 hours. The trick was 
to discover an enzyme which would preserve 
the qualities and so make the juice available 
for bottling and shipment. 


O. K. ITS SALE FOR MINOR BURNS 


This was accomplished a year and a half 
later. The Food and Drug Administration 
gave its O. K. to the sale of the product for 
“the relief of minor burns, sunburns, poison 
oak, and poison ivy.” But efforts to get the 
medical qualities of the product tested for 
surgical use in the treatment of burns by 
the Armed Forces, hospitals, Red Cross, etc., 
ran into years of delay—delays which con- 
tinued until this month. 

Then the accidental, human element 
moved into the picture. The head of the 
chop suey factory and his research chemist 
came to Washington to see if it were possible 
to get a test by a foundation to determine the 
worth of the discovery. They finally invaded 
the suite of the then Vice President BARKLEY 
and talked the Veep’s administrative assis- 
tant, William Vaughan. 

Vaughan wasn't much interested. 

Then came the interesting development. 
A case of samples was left by the disap- 
pointed visitors from Chicago. The Veep 
took some home. Several months later, Mrs. 
Barkley suffered a severe accident in the 
kitchen, she poured a bottle over the burns, 
called the doctor and came back to Capitol 
Hill singing the praise of the lotion. 
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Then came a series of fortuit r 
Washington's senior radio broadcaster; 
Godwin, picked up a few sample bott}p; 
the Veep’s office. Some time later, Mrs c 
win, opening a can of steamed plum py 
screamed when the Christmas del) y 
ploded in her face. Husband G 
emptied the bottles over the burns, « 
doctor and a few days later went I 
extolling the power of the magic drug 

Six months later, more than 60 reputawa 
physicians were using the lotion in t,. 
private practice. 7 

MUST GET RESEARCH COUNCIL'S 0. x, 

But—and this is highly proper—the meg. 
ical men of the Armed Forces can: 
any medication or drug on personne! y 
it has first been formally tested and 
proved by the Nation's top scientific bog 
the National Research Council. a 

Now, the mung bean juice is getting 
formal year-long test, first on animals, |g 
if it works, on the human hide. And the 
force that finally put the test across was the 
demand of the Oklahoma and Arizona mung 
bean growers on their Senators and Re; ree 
sentatives that they wanted the test mada 
because here was what seemed to be a gow 
chance to increase their acreage of m 3 
beans, 





The National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, the matter of the debt of the 
United States is, to my mind, one of the 
most serious problems confronting us 
In a recent editorial entitled “Visualizing 
the National Debt,” the Oil City (Pa) 
Derrick presented some figures showing 
that if we took the salaries and the wages 
of all our people, including those in the 
armed services, the total would be $7) 
billion less than the total debt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

VISUALIZING THE NATIONAL DEPT 


The national debt is owed, in part 
ever American family. It amounts to a tht 
lien on all our national assets. 

Just how big is the national debt? 

In round figures it is $279 billion 

Figures like that, however, mean little 
the average individual. To get a better lcea 
of the magnitude of the national debt, the 
Tax Fotindation draws this graphic pictur 

Suppose we took the total annual pa‘ 
checks of ever one of the 55 million peop 
who work in our factories, our businesses 
and on our farms. Suppose we added 
that the pay of 7 million civilians on Gov 
ernment payrolls and the 3 million pers 
in the Armed Forces. Suppose we then added 
such extras as all the social-security ps 
ments made by employers— 

We'd then have a total of $209 bill 
$70 billion less than the total of the nations 
debt. 

Isn't this a convincing argument 
necessity for the vigorous support of eve 
citizen of continued efforts to reduce G 
ernment spending and bring the budget)" 
balance? 


n oF 





Need: Bossier City Post Office 


ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 








OF LOUISIANA 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
esday, March 23, 1955 


ROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
I have previously brought to 
tion of the Congress the 
reference to a separate and in- 
post office for Bossier City, 
Planters Press, of Bossier City, 
issue of March 19, 1955, car- 
ther news article on this sub- 
well-written, clearly thought- 
presents the thinking of the 
of this fine city. The editor 
ed to carry this article by his 
the improvement of this com- 
nd is deeply interested in his 
tizens. The article answers 
of the points which have been 
nd I feel it should be presented 
ress so that the full and com- 
ture will be known. 

ticle is as follows: 

POSTAL MESSENGER Hap His Facts 

BaDLY TWISTED 

(By Ned Touchstone) 
fused Texan came to Bossier City 
afternoon to tell Bossierites why 
he should turn thumbs down on 

request for independent postal 


it 
Sit=- 


y W. Roderick, manager of the Dallas 
based a large part of his argument 
lty in other cities in sorting mail 
uld be addressed to Bossier City. 
ited that mail handlers are very 
with Shreveport but would have 
recalling the small city of Bossier 
when they see an envelope addressed 
What never occurred to the Dallasite is 
Mail which comes to Bossier City 
a branch is addressed ‘Bossier City.” 
which would come if a change is made 
addressed “Bossier City.” 
ther half of his argument against 
postal service was based upon the 
st. He indicated that it would be too 
sive to give Bossier City the type of 
ice that West Monroe and Pine- 
been able to get for themselves. 
ited that it would cost $30,000 
r year to sort outgoing mail on this 
river instead of sending it across 
to be sorted in Shreveport. He 
explain why the same number of 
relieved of duties in Shreveport 
t away a fifth of the mail volume 
t be used in Bossier City to handle 


ted efficiencies and improvement of 
ice under the administration which 
ted him to his new post of high au- 
He seemed surprised to learn that 
City receives just as bad, or worse, 
e than it received under earlier 
tions, 
of the Bossier City civic leaders 
ed him while he was discussing 
to determine why the mail service 
2 days to deliver a letter from Bos- 
2 miles out the Benton Road, or to 
‘ute. He explained that the rural 
rving these areas run out of Benton 
hton and that it is politically un- 
hange amailroute. He had no ready 
answer for the unbelievably poor 
1 Benton patrons on letters from 
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Roderick told the gathering that his 
Dallas file does not show when or why the 
Shreveport Post Office abandoned its promise 
to cancel Bossier City mail “Bossier City.” 
He promised that this promise to Bossierites 
would be remembered in the future and 
again promised some of the other promises 
made earlier by postal officials. 

He indicated that a final decision had not 
been made officially, and that he might give 
the city a favorable decision even though he 
is personally convinced that Bossier City 
would be better off doing things like they 
are done in Texas. He frequently cited sub- 














urban areas and small towns in the Lone 
Star State which have asked to be made 


branch offices instead of independent offi 

Bossier City is the seventh largest ci 
the State of Louisiana. Although Bossier 
Parish is among the top parishes in the 
State in total population, it does not have a 
first-class post office. 

J. Murray Durham, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Bossier City, presented Rod- 
arguments in 








erick with written behalf of 
independent service for Bossier City. Homer 
Cox, commander of the American Legion 


post here, also presented arguments in be- 
half of Bossier City. 

Nearly everyone at the meeting cited ex- 
amples of poor service to the Bossier branch. 
Roderick suggested that the problems be 
taken up with the local postmaster. 

After the meeting he was reminded that 
Bossier City is one of those few cities in the 
United States which doesn’t have a 
postmaster. 


local 


Again, I state it is my hope the Post- 
master General will act immediately to 
give these citizens the postal facilities to 
which they are entitled—an independent 
and separate post office. 





Senator Neely’s Attack on the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of March 31, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEELY’s SLIPPERY GROUND 


Senator NeELY’s blast at President Eisen- 
hower could be dismissed as merely an ex- 
plosion of political gas, except for one fact. 
The Senator accused the President of mak- 
ing a show of his religion and of hypocrisy 
in his profession of faith. That is a foul 
blow which will be resented by a large num- 
ber of people without regard for political or 
religious affiliations. 

In this land of free worship religion 1s 
entirely a personal matter. A man’s faith 
has no place in the political arena. If there 
were a shadow of truth in Senator NEELyY’s 
accusation of insincerity on the part of the 
President in his profession of faith—and we 
do not think there is—the President would 
be answerable for his offense before his God 
and not before the people. For a politician 
to invade this realm and presume to Judge 
the state of the President’s conscience is a 
gross disservice to the cause of religion, as 
well as that of politics. We agree with Sen- 
ator Durr in saying that “To criticize how or 











where any American worships {s a d 
lation of that right and in 
spirit of religious freed 
NEELY thinks this sort of bigotry w 
political dividends, he has gravely mi 

the temper of the American px le. 





John F. Stevens and the Panama Cana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 
IN THE SENATE sl eae: 


Friday 


THE UNITED STATI 


April 1, 1955 











Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President 
tory of the construction of the 
Canal was marked by a seric 
crises. Fortunately for the future wel- 
fare of our Nation, able leaders were 
available to cope w the acute problems 


which arose. Those leaders included 
President 


men such as Theodore Roose- 
velt, Secretary of War William Howard 
Taft, Gen. William C. Gorgas, and 


John F. Stevens. 

Of all these men, John Stevens has re- 
ceived the least recognition for his role 
in the construction of the Panama Canal. 
He served as Chief Engineer of 
Isthmian Canal Commission from 1905 


the 


to 1907, and was Chairman of the Com- 
mission, as well as Chief Engineer, in 
1907. It was largely on his recommen- 


dation that Congress decided in 1906 to 
authorize construction of a lock instead 
of a sea-level canal. Of particular sig- 
nificance in this early stage was his 
determined support of General Gorga 
whose plan for exterminating mosquitoes 
as a first step to combating yellow fever 
was considered impractical by many 
people. Stevens drafted complete plans 
for most of the canal, assembled and or- 
ganized the working force, rebuilt most 
of the Panama Railroad, and prepared 
specifications for and began the digging 
of Culebra Cut, which presented the 
greatest single obstacle. He resigned in 
1907, when the canal project was placed 
under the War Department, and was suc- 
ceeded by George W. Goethals. 

John Stevens was born at West Gar- 
diner, Maine, on April 25, 1853, and died 
at Southern Pines, N. C., on June 2, 1943. 
The State of Maine is indeed proud of 
this illustrious son who became one of 
the world’s greatest engineers. In 
dition to being the basic architect of the 
Panama Canal, his notable achievements 
in the field of engineering included dis- 
covery of the Grand Marais Pa in 
Montana, construction of the Great 
Northern Railroad, and rehabilitation of 
Russian and Siberian railroads follow- 
ing World War I. 

Recently, his son, John F. Stevens, Jr., 
brought to my attention an unpublished 
account of some of the events connected 
with the construction of the Panama 
Canal which Mr. Stevens wrote after tl 
death of the other principals. Thi 
brief account throws new light on the 
history of the construction of the Pan- 


ad 
ada- 


+ 


ama Canal, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix oi t! 
Recorp. As an aid in identifying the 








A237 


individuals mentioned in the article their 
names have been inserted in parentheses. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
A MomeENTOus Hour AT PANAMA 


(By John F. Stevens, former Chairman 
(1907) and Chief Engineer (1905-7), Isth- 
mian Canal Commission) 


There has been published from time to 
time such a mass of information about the 
Panama Canal, a project which aroused 
much controversy a quarter of a century ago, 
that any reference to it after the lapse of 
years may seem to be quite superfluous; but 
as is often the case in human affairs, history 
does not always record events which have 
had a profound influence for good or evil 
upon the solution of the problems involved. 
The history of the planning and construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal is no exception 
to such general rule. 

The condition of affairs on the isthmus 
during a part of the year 1905 can truly be 
described as desperate; by many well-wishers 
even it was regarded as hopeless. When 
the speaker arrived there in July of that 


year, he found not even the skeleton of a 
general organization. Supreme authority 
was vested in no one. The sanitary de- 


partment was the only one having the sem- 
blance of a proper organization, and it was 
doing a limited amount of work under what 
would probably have proven a fatal handi- 
cap had it continued. The usual tropical 
diseases were prevalent, and that scourge of 
the white race, yellow fever, was taking its 
deadly toll daily. While the situation was 
in some degree psychologic, the danger was 
great, enough so that unless the disease was 
promptly checked and thereafter held under 
control, the success of the great enterprise 
would be jeopardized. 

The tragic story of the French attempt to 
build a canal there was in many mouths, 
and predictions were freely made that the 
history of the Americans on the isthmus 
would be a repetition of the De Lesseps fail- 
ure. Under the then existing conditions it 
would not have been possible to have held 
the small force of clerical and skilled white 
labor which had been collected, much less 
to have induced thousands of other whites 
to have entered the service. Especially so 
in view of the pessimistic attitude which 
some of the American press had taken, and 
the exaggerated accounts which they were 
publishing as to living and health conditions 
on the isthmus, some influential members 
openly advocating that the whole under- 
taking should be abandoned as affording no 
hope of a successful outcome. 

At that time few of the general public 
knew anything of the so-called mosquito 
theory of the transmission of yellow fever, 
and they mostly regarded it as purely theo- 
retical. Not so with the medical scientists 
who had successfully demonstrated it in 
Cuba, and of those scientists was Col. Wil- 
liam C. Gorgas of the Medical Corps of the 
Army, who was the head of the sanitary 
department on the isthmus. He was work- 
ing intelligently with a small but efficient 
staff, but with an utter lack of cooperation 
on the part of his immediate superiors. He 
was one of the first officials that I met there, 
and from him I gained my real insight into 
the famous theory. 

Of Colonel (later general) Gorgas, his work 
and supreme service to mankind, it is unnec- 
essary to speak here. His memory is so 
deeply cherished, and his fame is so secure 
that no words of mine can add to either. 
Best of all, he was a kindly, sincere man, 
the highest type of gentleman, and I am 
proud to have known him, not only officially, 
but also as a warm friend. 


The then Chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Theodore P, Shonts, accom- 
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panied me on my first vist to the isthmus, 
he remaining there but 5 days, as the sit- 
uation did not appeal to him. At that time 
Colonel Gorgas was reporting to the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, Charles E. Magoon. 
Neither the Governor or the Chairman had 
the least faith in the efficacy of the mosquito 
theory, at least they so emphatically ad- 
vised me at once, and their actions confirmed 
thelr words. 

Quoting from a brochure of General 
Gorgas’ life and activities, written by the 
president of the American College of Sur- 
geons: 

“Finally, in June 1905, the Governor 
[Magoon] and chief engineer [John F. Wal- 
lace, my predecessor], members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Commission, united 
in a recommendation to the Secretary of 
War, William H. Taft, that the chief sani- 
tary officer, Colonel Gorgas, and those who 
believed with him in the mosquito theory 
should be relieved, and men with more prac- 
tical views be appointed in their stead. 
They stated that the sanitary authorities had 
visionary ideas with regard to the course of 
yellow fever, and no practical methods even 
of carrying them into effect. 

The President, Theodore Roosevelt, de- 
clared his faith in the theory and directed 
that every possible support and assistance 
be extended to the sanitary officials. Per- 
sonally, I have no knowledge except from 
hearsay of the accuracy of these statements, 
although I believe them to be true. What 
I do know is that such directions were not 
carried out either in letter or spirit. 

Quoting again from the same authority: 

“About this time Mr. John F. Stevens was 
appointed Chief Engineer of the Commission, 
and he recommended that the Sanitary De- 
partment should be made an independent 
bureau and report directly to himself. This 
enabled Colonel Gorgas to make known his 
needs directly to the highest authority, and 
there he was accorded loyal support. This, 
remarks Gorgas, was the high-water mark 
of sanitary efficiency on the isthmus, and 
more sanitation was done at this time than 
during any other period of the construction 
of the canal.” 

Incidentally, IT may here remark that on 
my recommendations some time afterward 
the President [Roosevelt] appointed Gorgas 
as a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 

However, these results were not achieved 
without a sharp controversy during which the 
Chief Engineer [Stevens] clashed sharply 
with the Chairman [Shonts] and the Gover- 
nor {Magoon]. I had been very deeply im- 
pressed by my conferences with Colonel 
Gorgas to the probable truth of .the 
mosquito theory, as well as by his person- 
ality. I also felt well assured that no canal 
could be built at Panama until the specter 
of yellow fever had been laid. There was 
no other promise of relief in sight than that 
of Gorgas and the mosquito theory, and 
there seemed to be but one course to follow. 


On the occasion of a trip over the Panama 
Railroad, accompanied by the Chairman 
{|Shonts] and the Governor [Magoon], the 
sanitary work which was in progress, visible 
from the train, such as drainage of pools 
of water, applying oil where drainage was 
not practicable, fumigation of houses, etc., 
was pointed out to me in great detail by 
these officials, accompanied by constant ridi- 
cule, not only of Colonel Gorgas but also 
of the mosquito theory, some of these com- 
ments reflecting very severely upon the 
quality of the colonel’s mental equipment. 

My attention was repeatedly called to the 
great waste of money and the utter futility 
of the whole procedure. It became very 
apparent that a serious situation existed, 
and I was in a quandary as to how it could 
be met, as I well knew that it must be, or 
a total collapse was inevitable. The climax 
came quickly. 


as 





The day before the chairman (s 


sailed for the States he advised me th : 
and the governor (Magoon) had decideg ty, 


Colonel Gorgas must be gotten rid 


his precise language, that he would fire hin. 


and the mosquito theory, also. Ss 
thinking and an important decisj 
needed on my part, which decisi 

claimed in rather heated language 
be repeated here. At the close of 


rangue I said that if there seemed to be »., 


least likelihood of approval of his 
being given by the President (R: 
(which I did not believe possible) | 
take the matter in person to Wa 
and that if Colonel Gorgas were 
I should not come back to the Isth; 
I asked him what he thought 
tion would be from the doubtful 
from the already unfriendly pre 
became known that the Commissi 
urged the abandonment of the mo: 





ory and the disruption of the san tar ie. 
partment, and stated that, furthermore 


after a hasty visit to the Isthmus 
chief engineer (Stevens) had, by hi 
indicated his belief that the 
of the canal was impossible, it wo 
chaos, whatever attitude 
(Roosevelt) might take. If it did 
the project, it would certainly delay 
the end no man could foresee. 
the States without further comment 
matter. If he urged his views in 
ington (which I do not believe he 
was never advised, 
there, as it should. 

I was seeking a way to stabilize 


uation, for it was no time to be rocking the 
Opportunity must be given 


boat. 
sanitary department to prove its f 


and so the matter 


e 


constr 


its works, which I believed it could do 


It was not a question of Colone! 
business ability, but one of ma 


isthmus a safe place for white people t 
regardle 


and work, and that quickly, 


whatever cost in mere money might 


volved. 


sincere in their opinions, but in my 


ment they were wrong. 

It was after this occurrence that 
Gorgas began to report to me, and f: 
time forward harmony prevailed 


tary Department was furnished with 


thing it asked for as fast as it could be pr 
vided, and every other activity was 


subordinate to its needs. Sanitary 
soon became so apparent, coincid 
the creation of a general organizat 


carping criticism was practically still 


the first time since the American o 

of the isthmus. Science had scored 
derful triumph over a deadly foe 
human race. 


Sanitation was fundamental, and the suc 


cess which the Sanitary Department 
under Colonel Gorgas made 
Canal possible. When the results 





C 





Apr I 1 


ymie ¢ 


the Presid 


be i 


Beyond doubt, those officials were 


the Par 


became manfest, and when the lock type! 
been adopted, then the successful co 
tion of the canal was as well assured 


in 1906, as it was on that histor! 
August 1914, when the steamship 


passed through it from ocean to ocean 


At this distance of time and space the 
Only 


sodes related may seem trivial. 


aay 


4 


Py 


who was on the ground, charged with 


mendous responsibilities, can 
the magnitude of the issues at stake 
jection of the mosquito theory at th 


ture would probably have meant the 1! 


nite postponement of the canal pro) 


I have said that I did not then de 


possible that President Roosevelt wo 


hold the elimination of Colonol Gargas 


an occurrence which took place : 
later gave me food for thought. 
after Mr. Taft had become President 


Roosevelt sent me an invitation to call uP 


him, which I did at the office of the ‘ 
magazine in New York. 


comp! 


oonit 


C 


After some pit 


he told me that friction among 
the canal had reached such a 
t changes would have to be made, 
he thought Colonel Gorgas would 
He said that he was well aware 
ew more of Gorgas and his work 
man, and asked if in my opinion 
i be kept. 
edless to repeat what I told him. 
iphatic and to the point, and I 
ay ing that if Gorgas were removed, 
e a stupid blunder. Colonel Roose- 
ded the desk in his usual vehement 
and exclaimed, “That settles it; 
rays.” Which he did, through what 
yne can Only conjecture. 
thought since that time that pos- 
was just as well that the issue was 
i to a finality in July 1905. I had 
know that the President [|Roose- 
, had great confidence in the Chair- 
nts], but the status of the Chief 
Stevens] in that respect had yet 
iemonstrated. I did net have faith 
, the result to wish the matter put 































e year 1914, when Gorgas was Sur- 
General, I received a letter from him 
ng in part as follows: 
» a very clear and grateful recollec- 
the support and friendship you al- 
ve me on the Isthmus. I knew very 
t you were the only one of the chief 
who believed in the sanitary work 
doing, and who was not taking 
measures to oppose us. The fact is 
1 are the only one of the higher offi- 
the Isthmus who always supported 
tary Department, and I mean this 
to the whole 10 years, both before 
er your time, so you can understand 
r relations, yours and mine, stand out 
emory of the very trying 10 years I 
1) the Isthmus, as a green and pleas- 
fragmentary accounts of these epi- 
ve ever been related, and as now that 
one of those officials who were directly 
rned with them, President [Roosevelt], 
ry of War [Taft], Governor |Magoon], 
in [Shonts], General Gorgas—every- 
epting myself—has passed beyond the 
of human activities, it seems fitting 
that while firsthand knowledge of the mat- 
n at issue is yet available, it should 
a part of the history of the con- 
n of the Canal, for it is not believed 
the full significance of these events has 
ever been appreciated, 


Chairn 
one ex 
sI 


here 





The Leading Question: What Should Be 
Done About Wiretap Evidence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp a transcript of 
the CBS radio program, The Leading 
Question, of March 28, 1955, on which 
appeared our colleagues the gentleman 
irom New York [Mr. KEaTING] and the 
ge itieman from New York [Mr. Kgocu]. 
The program consisted of a most inter- 
awe discussion on the subject of wire- 
7 ng and its use as evidence in Fed- 
Tai courts, 

The transeript follows: 

_ er CooKE. What should be done about 
*etap evidence? 
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The development of electronic knowledge 
now means that almost any telephone can 
be easily listened in on without cutting your 
telephone wire or making clicks or other 
warning noises to you; and one wiretapper 
has already testified to a congressional com- 
mittee that he has tapped over 60,000 dif- 
ferent telephones. 

Some 30 States have legalized the admis- 
sion of evidence that you get from wiretap- 
ping; but under a 1934 Federal law, the De- 
partment of Justice has tapped phones but 
has not been able to use the material it got 
in a court of law. 

Today the House Judiciary Committee is 
holding hearings on whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should authorize and 
legalize wiretap evidence. 

There are three big questions, maybe two 
big ones, and a small one, involved here. 

First, the most important overall ques- 
tion: Should wiretapping be legalized in any 
form; if so, who should O. K. it? The At- 
torney General, the courts, or whomever 
else? 

And then, one other thing the Attorney 
General is especially interested in: If you 
O. K. wiretap evidence, should the bill be so 
passed that past evidence which he has and 
has not been able to use should be legalized 
along with future evidence? 

Mr. KEATING, you have introduced the bill, 
you have a firm set of positions on all of 
these questions. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, Mr. Cooke, I have a bill 
in this Congress, and my bill, if you want just 
a word about it, does this: 

First, as regard national security cases, 
sabotage, espionage, treason, and crimes of 
that kind, some six enumerated crimes, it 
provides that evidence obtained by wire- 
tapping can be used in court. 

As to evidence heretofore obtained, upon 
the written authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, that can be used. 

As to evidence hereafter obtained, it is 
necessary to go to a court and convince 
a court that a crime or crimes have been 
or are about to be committed in this cate- 
gory, and that these communications may 
contain information which would assist in 
the conduct of those investigations. 

Mr. Cooke. What about Mr. KEATING, 
a question like kidnaping, which is a Fed- 
eral offense? 


Mr. KeraTING. Kidnaping is not covered 
in this bill. That’s one of the controversial 
areas. It has been contended that the bill 


should be enlarged to include kidnapping 
and, for instance, another heinous crime 
that we all abhor, the selling of narcotics 
to minors. 

Now, that’s one type—that’s one part of 
the bill. 

The other part of it, equally important, I 
think, Mr. Cooxg, is this: that it makes it 
a criminal offense to do any wiretapping 
which is not in accordance either (1) with 
the terms of this bill, that is, by the FBI 
under that bill, or (2) by the FBI in detect- 
ing other crimes, because they have a perfect 
right under the law now to wiretap; and 
third, anything done by the authorized 
agents of the various States or Territories 
in the 30 States that you have referred to 
who do legalize wiretapping. 

Mr. Cooke. All right, Mr. KeocH. 
you feel? 

Mr. KreocuH. Now, Mr. Cooke, I am delighted 
to be here with my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. KEATING, who has made such a great 
study of this subject. 

Mr. CooKE. Be careful, Mr. KeaTInc, that 
sounds like a windup. 

Mr. KEATING. That's 
with Mr. KEocuH. 

Mr. KeocH. Well, Mr. KreaTinc has in fact 
spent a great deal of time on this subject. 

I would like, if I could, to divide our ques- 
tion, and take up first whether wiretapping 
should be permitted; and then follow that 
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with—what should be done with evidence cb- 
tained thereby? 


Now, Mr. KeaTInG, I think that this new 
bill of yours, H. R. 5096, is a successor to 
the one you had in the s3d, the last Congress, 
which passed the House but never became 
law. 


You have indicated that you have sought 
to set up safeguards that would impose crim- 
inal penalties upon people not authorized to 
make the taps authorized under your bill 

Is that not a basic admission that the 
tapping of wires is inherently dangerous and 
should, if it is permitted, be confined to au- 
thorized agents? 

Mr. KeEaTING. Well, I would agree 
tapping is, as it's been 


that wire- 


described, a “dirty 


business.”” It is something which we do not 
like, and the thing that my criminal pen- 
alties are seeking to reach are the crimi: 


and the snoopers and the blackmailers and 
that kind of people that use the 
wires improperly. 

Now, we have to balance that against our 
national security, and I know that the gen- 
tleman, Mr. KroGH, is equally 
Our national security as am I 

Mr. CooKEe. Does Mr. KEOGH 
Justice Holmes that wiretapping 
offense? 

Mr. KEeocH. I do, indeed, and it ts 
that agreement that my basic oppos 
permitting or authorizing 
wires springs. 

Now, you must realize, Mr. Kearinc. as I 
know you do, that the Federal rule of per- 
mitting the introduction of evidence ob- 
tained by illegal wiretapping sprang from 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Olmstead case, which took place in 1927, and 
involved a violation of the then noble experi- 
ment which will go down into history as 
the Prohibition Act, and as I read the de- 
cision of the Court, the Court turned on the 
fact that no trespass of the property of 
thet defendant had been committed in order 
to affect the tap. They did not directly 
pass on the legality or the illegality of wire- 
tapping, as such, but dodged by indicating 
that since there was no basic violation of the 
fourth or the new much discussed fifth 
amendment, that the evidence so obtained 
could be used to support a conviction for 
violating the Prohibition Act. 

Mr. KEATING. Well, now, in 1934, we passed 
the Communications Act, and ever since that 
time it has been generally accepted by every 
Attorney General, from the time of Justice 
Jackson down to the present time, under 
all administrations, it has been accepted 
that the FBI, upon the written authority of 
the Attorney General, could tap wires. He 
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telephone 


interested in 


agree with 
ils a dirty 


from 
tlon to 
anyone to tap 


cannot use that evidence in court. In other 
words, the hitch that we are in now i: 
that if over the telephone an FBI agent 


hears that somebody has stolen or peddled 
important bomb secrets, or that he is plot- 
ting the assassination of a high Government 
official, or he is about to blow up a strategic 
defense plant, and hears that over the tele- 


phone, he can listen to it, that’s perfectiy 
legal, but he cannot use that evidence in 
court. 

If he heard it behind a door or heard it 
in the next room, he could use it, but just 
because he heard it over a telephone he 
cannot use it, and it seems to me that that 


gives the enemies of our country a distinct 
advantage with regard to our technological 
progress in this country, which they are not 
entitled to have. 

Mr. KeocH. But, Mr 
do, as you so ably point to these types of 
crimes that you would seek to prevent, I 
think that you are begging the basic ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CooKeE. Which is? 

Mr. KeocH. Which is: Should we oure 
age the violation of the basic guarantees of 
our Constitution for however high and noble 
a purpose it may be contended? 


KEATING, when you 


enc 
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Mr. KEeaTING. No; that’s 

Mr. KeocH. That’s our question here: Are 
not the rights of our people greater than ap- 
prehending a criminal? 

Mr. KEATING. The only people who would 
suffer, under the bill that I have introduced, 
are the traitors or enemies of our country, 
nobody else. 

Mr. KEocH. That’s—— 

Mr. KEATING. Because 
ping, all this snooping and the—the listen- 
ing in on one business concern against 
another, or one union against another, or 
a business concern against a union, or a 
uinon against a business concern, or some- 
body trying to blackmail somebody, all of 
that is made a Federal crime under this bill. 

Mr. Keocu. That is not true, actually it is 
not true, and if it were true, I’m sure that 
no One would oppose your bill. 

Mr. KeaTING. Well, that is provided right 
in the bill. 

Mr. KeocuH. All the Attorney Generals— 
but the bill, you know that bills are not self- 
executing, they have to be administered by 
men. 

Mr. Cooke. Could you make that a little 
clearer for me, Mr. KeocGH? What do you 
mean, it isn’t true? You mean an Attorney 
General in courts would not follow out what 
the bill says, or the bill wouldn’t protect 
us 







all other wiretap- 


Mr. Keocu. No, I do not contend that any 
Attorney General will encourage the viola- 
tion of the basic rights of the people. What 
I am contending is that permitting wiretap- 
ping is permitting an invasion in the basic 
guaranteed rights of our people. 

Mr. KEATING. It is permitted now. 

Mr. KroGH. Permitted? It’s suffered; 
not permitted. 

Mr. Keatinc. Under the Communications 
Act, it is only made illegal to wiretap and 
divulge the information; simply to wiretap 
is not made illegal. 

Mr. KeocH. Well, what is the protection 
the person whose wires are being tapped 
has? 

Mr. Keatinc. The protection is this 

Mr. Keocu. The protection is that under 
the Communications Act, no one—no one is 
authorized to disseminate the information 
obtained. There is an admission that there 
is something wrong with the practice. 

Mr. KeaTInG. That is correct, that no one 
can disseminate it, and this bill only enlarges 
that in the very limited area—— 

Mr. Keocu. That’s right. 

Mr. KeaTING. Of treason, 
espionage. 

Mr. Keocu. That’s right. 

Mr. Ktatinc. And it seems to me in bal- 
ancing the interest, we must do something 
to protect our country against that type of 
activity. 

Mr. KEocH. We must do everything we can 
to protect our country against saboteurs and 
traitors and espionage agents, but I contend, 
Mr. KeaTING, that in order to afford that 
protection, it is not mecessary for us ®0 cre- 
ate what is the basis of a police state of our 
own. 

Mr. Cooke. Well, are you saying, Mr. 
KeocuH, that wiretapping is a basis or in- 
trinsically unconstitutional and contrary to 
the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. KeocH. It certainly is. It goes directly 
to the heart of the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments. We recognize, Mr. Cooke, the invio- 
lability of the United States mails and we do 
do not permit anyone to interfere with the 
sending of mails and we place heavy penalties 
on that. 

Mr. KEaTING. I would be very interested 
to know——— 

Mr. KeocH. Would not the espionage agent 
who wants to transmit messages have the 
protection that the Constitution guarantees 
everyone? 

Mr. KEATING. I'd be very much interested 
to know what provisions of the Constitution 


it’s 





sabotage, and 
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are violated by it because it’s been held 
again and again that the right of privacy, 
which is an important right—I don’t mini- 
mize it at all—is not a constitutional right. 
You've got a right now to place a dictaphone 
in anybody else’s home. You've got a right 
to wear a radio transmitter under your neck- 
tie when you are talking to someone and 
have him say something which you can then 
use in court. You've got a right to do all 
of these things, which are, all of them, vio- 
lations of the right of privacy, but it is not 
a constitutional right 

Mr. KEeoGH. Oh - 

Mr. Cooke. Wait a minute. 

Mr. KEATING. All of which have again and 
again been approved in the courts. 

Mr. KeocuH. And all of them—— 

Mr. Cooke. Let me get one thing clear, 
Mr. KEOGH. 

You mean I can, if I choose, put a dicta- 
phone in anybody's place I choose, and then 
use any information I get from that in a 
court of law? 

Mr. KeaTInG. If you get a dictaphone in 
there, no matter how you get it there, the 
courts have held that you have a right to 
use the evidence that’s obtained over that 
dictaphone. 

Mr. KEoGH. That’s the difficulty. That’s 
why your bills are pending, you want to 
give legislative sanction to an iniquitous 
practice that has grown up. 

Mr. KEATING. My bill has nothing to do 
with dictaphones. The dictaphone business 
hasn't anything to do with 

Mr. KeocH. Then why talk about it? 

Mr. KEATING. Because I am pointing out 
that the right of privacy has already been 
invaded in many instances, and legalized 
by the courts. 

Mr. KreocH. And you 

Mr. KEATING. And mine is limited. There 
are many objections made to my bill be- 
cause it does not include kidnaping and 
some of these other heinous crimes, but mine 
is limited purposely to those crimes involv- 
ing our national security. There is no one 
who can suffer under the provisions of this 
bill except a traitor or an enemy of our 
country. 

And in addition to that, as a recognition 
of the necessity of clamping down and tight- 
ening up on this wiretapping, is this crim- 
inal provision that any wiretapping that isn’t 
done in accordance with this bill shall be 
a Federal offense. 

This bill tightens up on the whole wiretap 
situation, instead of loosening it up. 

Mr. KreocH. Which, Mr. KEATING, again I 
repeat, is an admission on your part that 
wiretapping is inherently dangerous. 

Mr. KEATING. Wiretapping is not good, I 
agree with you. 

Mr. KEocH. Well, if it’s not good, do not 
authorize it. That’s my position. 

Mr. KEaTING. It is not authorized in this 
bill. That's one of the things that the oppo- 
nents of this again and again say—wire- 
tapping is today perfectly legal, it’s being 
done every day by the FBI. This does not 
legalize anything which is not done, it simply 
legalizes the use in court of evidence that 
the Capitol is going to be blown up, when 
it’s heard over a telephone, just the same as 
it would be legal if it were heard behind a 
closed door. 

Mr. KeocGH. Mr. Keating, do not frighten 
people with statements that unless your bill 
to authorize wiretapping is passed the Capi- 
tol will be blown up. 


Mr. Cooke. Especially when we are sitting 
in it, gentlemen, talking. 

Mr. KreocuH. I have far more confidence in 
the security agencies of our Government. 


But I want to point out to you, without 
discussing the merits of a pending judicial 
matter in New York, where a private organi- 
zation cloaking itself with a pseudo-public 
character, has contended seriously in court 
that that quasi-pseudo-public character of 














the Anticrime Committee vests i 
authority and the power to engage ; 
tapping and to seek refuge in not r 
the sources of information. 
Mr. KEATING. I am very glad you 
up that New York case. 
Mr. KeoGH. I knew you would 
KEATING; that’s why I brought it . 
Mr. KeaTinc. Because under thi 
der this very bill, it would tighte 
such a situation as the New York ; 
It would make it not only a violation 
State crime but a violation of a } 
crime, if it was done, not by the FBI 
to get a traitor or an enemy of our ll 
Mr. KEoGH. I question that very n M 
KEATING, and I take refuge in my p 
the—in the learned words of a gr 
in this country, Mr. Justice Brande 
you referred to earlier, who in 19 
Olmstead case, said: 
“The progress of science in furnish 
Government with means of espion: 
likely to stop with wiretapping. W 
some day be developed by which the G 
ment, without removing papers fron 
drawers, can reproduce them in 
by which it will be enabled to ex; 
jury the most intimate occurrences f the 
home. Advances in the psychic and re 
sciences may bring means of explori) 
pressed beliefs, thoughts, and emoti 
Mr. KeEaTING. And right today, Mr. Krocz 
it is only the enemies of our country who 
can use these technological processes 





equally with them we should t 
right—— 

Mr. KEOGH. It’s only 

Mr. KeaTinG. To the proper offi Ny 
Government. 

Mr. KEocH. Mr. Keating—— 

Mr. KeaTInG. Let me read you one s¢ Q 


from Mr. Justice Jackson, who say 

“That unless the Court starts to temper 
doctrine with logic and a little bit 
monsense, you are going to turn th: 
Rights into a suicide pact.” 

Now, that applies just as much to our 
legislative arm of government as it does to 
the judicial arm, in my judgment 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. KEATING, you are not con- 
tending that the potential enemies of our 
country are the only ones who have access 
to developments in science? 

Mr. KEaTING. I am not, but-—— 

Mr. KEeoGH. You said that. 


Mr. KEATING. But they are the only ones 
that are in any way covered by this bil 
which is before us, because it applies only ia 


those cases of treason and sabotage 
Mr. KEoGH. That’s what you think 


Mr. KEaTING. Well, it says so, in so many 
words. 

Mr. Cooke. As I hear this discussion, gen- 
tlemen, this narrows down to a difference of 
opinion here over whether or not in one 


particular category of possible crime, namely, 
crimes against our national security and 


version, in that area only; as I understand 
it, the question is whether or not evidence 
obtained via wiretapping should be sub- 


mitted in court. 

You’ll agree, Mr. KEATING, in ot 
it should not? 

Mr. KeatTInc. I do, yes. 

Mr. Cooke. But in this area it i 
Therefore, Mr. KEeoGH, it sounds as if M 
KEATING was saying there was a differe 
of category here, the fact that it was a! 
tional security item raised the im 
of changing—— 

Mr. KeocH. Of course, Mr. Cooke 
possible way for justifying our fly! 
face of our basic guaranties is to wrap 
selves around such terms as “nat 
curity,” and “protecting the Capit 
being blown up,” and “apprehe! 
pionage agents.” 

I want to say this, and I think it sums ™P 
my position as well as any brief mt 
could: That the resasons for not pe! 





ing, and therefore not permitting 
roduction of the evidence obtained 
m, are basic and historical in this 

The reasons for permitting it, that 
w being advanced, are, in my opinion, 
,ysterical, and the Founding Fathers of 
intry, in my judgment, provided us 


, system that can protect the law- 


and apprehend and punish the 
ls, without violating the rights of 


zens. 

KEATING. Our Founding Fathers weren't 

with technological progress that has 

nade, and which the enemies of our 
are now able to use. This whole 
has arisen since—— 

KreocH. Then, Mr. KEATING, excuse me. 

KEATING. Just a minute. Let me fin- 


whole question has arisen since 1934, 
the Communications Act was passed. 
nothing historical back of that. 
the only—up to that time you could 
retap or any other evidence. There 
) restriction on it. But here, in this 
i class of cases, and this is the reason 
limited to this, here we're got a 
ibversive zealots Gedicated to a cause 
to the very existence of our Govern- 
who are expertly trained to operate 
the confines of our country in secrecy 
ealth. They are equipped with all 
latest technological devices, and if 
ot allow our Federal agents to cope 
problem, then we are putting them 
isadvantage in the use of this tech- 
il equipment and letting the enemies 
yuntry have the sole use of it. 
KeocH. Well, now, Mr. KEaTING, you 
ive to admit I have been pretty patient 
x you finish that last statement; but 
yu return to the statement that the 
of our country, or the agents of 
tial enemies, are the ones who are 
these developments and improvements 
ence. 
iaintain that our security agents are 
capable, are just as alert, and are just 
igent; and I return again to the basic 
before us, and that is, that I be- 
r greater harm to our system, and far 
er danger to all the law-abiding people 
country, will flow from authorizing 
tapping of wires and the intercepting of 
1unications, than the benefits you'll 
thereby. 
KEATING. Again, this bill does not au- 
» any interception which is not done 
day right now, and done perfectly 








bill only says that if you hear this 
ce over a telephone, you are not going 
e the traitor an immunity over the 
1ione, you are going to allow that evi- 
to be used in court. And that’s all 
bill does. 
KEOGH. Mr. KeaTING, I have to take 
ption with—to your statement that it is 
perfectly legally. If it were done per- 
legally, you would not have to draft 
ending bill. 
Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes, you would. 


KroGH. You wouldn’t have to give 
the express right. You would not have 
ke it a crime for any unauthorized 
1 to do it. You—you admit, I’m sure 
admit, because you are a reason- 
man, that the difficulties with which 
committee have been—has been faced 
idering the proper type of bill is an 
tion of the difficulty that besets—— 
KEATING. That’s right. There are 
y details about the bill upon which rea- 
le men may differ, but this bill does 
‘uthorize the wiretapping. This bill 
nizes the legality of the wiretapping 
is done now, and every other bill we 
had before us recognizes that, because 
he that has introduced a bill has rec- 
‘zed that they are doing that all the time, 
authorizes the use of that in court, 
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in the cases of treason and sabotage, and 
then says anything outside of that will be 
a Federal criminal offense, as well as an of- 
fense in any of these States. 

Mr. KeocH. But, Mr. KeaTINc, under the 
Federal rule now, evidence, however obtained, 
is admissable in Federal cases. 

Mr. KEATING. Not— it’s not 
it’s obtained over a telephone. 

Mr. CooxeE. By wiretapping 

Mr. KeocH. In Federal cases 

Mr. KEATING. No, it’s not. Under the Com- 
munications Act, it has been held that not 
only—that you—if you divulge the infor- 
mation, you are then violating the Com- 
munications Act, and it’s been held that 
divulging in court would be the same as 
divulging elsewhere 

Mr. COOKE. Well, gentlemen, thank you 
for divulging much material on this rather 
pertinent question of wiretapping 


admissible if 





Give Mr. Benson a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I am including 
an editorial in the March 25 issue of the 
Springfield Union, of Springfield, Mass., 
which, I submit, points up most effec- 
tively the problem facing all of us in 
terms of the recommendation of the 
House Committee on Agriculture that we 
should amend what we did last year and 
return to the completely unsound pro- 
gram of high rigid price supports. 

In recent days we have heard many 
justifiable complaints as to the enormous 
stocks of wheat, cotton, corn, butter, and 
other commodities purchased by the 
Government under that program and of 
the cost of storing them. Obviously, all 
of that has occurred under the high 
rigid price-support program since exist- 
ing law will not apply until this year’s 
crops are harvested. 

I hope that this sound editorial will 
be helpful to all those who will have the 
responsibility of acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the majority of our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

GIVE MR. BENSON A CHANCE 

Many of the harshest critics of 
ministration’s flexible price-support 
program believe it is headed in the 
direction and is economically sound. But 
some of them—particularly the farm-bloc 
Congressmen—are still afraid of it polit- 
ically. 

Most of these know, and will admit pri- 
vately, that rigid price supports were largely 
responsible for the enormous surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, corn, butter, and soon. They 
admit, too, that a return to the rigid price- 
support program will not reduce these costly 
surpluses. 

The administration program recognizes 
that radical shifts in production are nec- 
essary to bring production in line with con- 
sumer demand. And most critics of that 
program agree that rigid price supports pre- 
vent the very changes that are necessary. 

Seven years ago a majority in Congress 
agreed that flexible supports provided the 
proper peacetime Government assistance to 
agriculture. But when the Eisenhower 
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sheet did 
ministration proposes to make a start toward 
gradually returning to a peacetime al 
agriculture, these same Congressmen re 
the program they advocated 7 years ag i 
demand restoration of the rigid high | 
Support plan 

In 1948 President Tr red 
principle of the present Eise pr ‘ 
and said in his message to Congre: M 
shifts in production will have to be n 
and flexible price supports will help us n 
them in an orderly manner.’ But the fart 
bloc Congressmen later changed 
on the eve of an election 

Secretary Ben says the only w 
show that the administration program w 
work is to give the gradual introduct 


of flexible supports a chance i 
tainly the high rigid 
worked in the past 
High supports did not 
high during World War I and the follow 
years. It was demand that did it Rigid 
he 


work ( 


) 
supports have 


price supports have not 
90 percent of } 
demand. 

It is doubtful that the majority of farm- 


ers are against flexible price supports, as the 


‘id prices even at 


irity when supp! 





politicians claim It is doubtfu hat 
Republican Party would r at the p 

or that the Democrats would gain by re 
jecting the Republican program. We doubt 
that the farmers wish to revert to the rigid 
price-support program In other words, it 
is highly probable that the Benson program 


has the backing of a substantial ma 
of the farmers At least the President seems 
willing to stand or fall by their vote 





Postal Pay Raise 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I yield 

Mr. MOSS. In discussing the ques- 


tion of a compromise, I was rather inter- 
ested in reading this morning in the 
Washington Post a statement in the col- 
umn by Mr. Jerry Kluttz, contendin 
that we have not compromised, that it 
has been a one-way street, and that all 
the compromises have been on the part 
of the administration. Is it not true that 
as far as showing the need—not the de- 
sirability, but the need—for reclassifi- 
cation, little or no case was made either 
last year or this year by the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsyivania. Th¢ 
gentleman is absolutely correct 

Mr. MOSS. They did say they needed 
the authority in order to bring about the 
changes which might be desirable in the 
overall relationship of supervisory per- 
sonnel to those whom they supervised 
Despite our misgivings—and they ar 
very fundamental in many ways—we 
did yield point after point on the ques- 
tion of reclassification. During thi 
week, we offered to support a rule which 
would permit only one amendment to be 
offered affecting the classification proce- 


dures in the bill. That amendment 
would give a simple right to the Civil 
Service Commission to review the deci- 
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sions taken by the Postmaster General 
or those to whom he might delegate the 
authority contained in the legislation. 
Is it not true that that right of review 
is held by every other executive depart- 
ment of this Government, and that un- 
der H. R. 4644 a new precedent is being 
created which could effectively cripple 
the merit system? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is right. I am sorry to say 
that while I have always had a great 
deai of respect for the Washington Post, 
I do not think its readers are being given 
an accurate account of this controversy, 
and particularly of the position of the 
minority. It was quite evident again in 
the newspaper report this morning. 

Mr. MOSS. In view of the fact that 
the chairman of the committee and th- 
administration have taken the position— 
which is now quite clear and a matter of 
record—of not yielding, and in order to 
prevent any loss of income to those em- 
ployees because of the policy of studied 
procrastination which seems to prevail 
at the moment, we will offer an amend- 
ment to make the salary retroactive to 
the first of March. That is the date our 
own salary increase becomes effective, 
and that amendment will be offered 
when the bill comes to the fioor of the 
House after the recess. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. That 
would be a meritorious amendment. I 
think it would be a real test as to where 
the Members stand on this legislation. 

Mr. MOSS. It is not our intention to 
delay action, nor did we coniribute to 
the deadlock which resulted in this mat- 
ter going over until after Easter. We 
tried every means possible to get this 
matter before the House so that the 
Members of the House could work their 
will. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my customary reading of the 
daily newspapers and various specialty 
publications I frequently encounter ma- 
terial which is unfamiliar to me or once 
learned and then forgotten material. 
‘The news story which I submit herewith 
falls in that category. It was printed in 
Labor’s Daily and points out that coop- 
erative corporations were overlooked in 
the 1954 Republican tax concession bill. 
Co-op CORPORATIONS IGNORED IN HANDOUT OF 

Tax CONCESSIONS 

Cuicaco.—The Eisenhower administra- 
tion's tax law of 1954 gave favored treatment 
to stockholders in private profit corporations 
but not to stockholders in cooperative cor- 
porations, according to the Cooperative 
League of the United States. 

The league, in a memorandum issued to 
counter antico-op assertions coming mainly 
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from the National Tax Equality Association, 
said the Republican Congress exempted from 
taxation the first $50 in dividends from stock 
most taxpayers receive and gave them a 4 
percent tax credit on additional dividend 
income. 

“But stock dividends received from coop- 
eratives and credit unions are expressly de- 
nied this favored treatment.” 

(The Senate last week rejected a Demo- 
cratic Party tax bill which also would have 
removed this “favored treatment” from tax 
laws.) 

The league said that most co-ops pay ex- 
actly the same taxes other corporations pay, 
in the same manner and at the same rate, 
with some exceptions. 

One exception pertains only to rural elec- 
tric co-ops. They are exempted from Fed- 
eral corporate income taxes because they 
ordinarily make few if any profits. 

(“Until the Government gets back most of 
the money, with interest, that it has loaned 
these co-ops, Congress has felt it unwise to 
wipe out this exemption.”) 

Most co-ops pay a corporate income tax on 
profits put into surplus. Again there is an 
exception; credit unions must set aside a 
fixed amount under law, so are not required 
to pay a tax on that amount. 


DIVIDENDS LIMITED 


Most co-ops pay corporate income taxes on 
dividends paid out to stockholders, although 
their dividends are limited by law whereas 
the dividends of non-co-ops are not limited. 
Some farmer-owned co-ops don’t pay a cor- 
porate tax because they refund profits to 
their members; only about 20 percent of 
those co-ops which can qualify seek this 
status, however. 

Cooperatives—just like other businesses— 
don’t pay taxes on money refunded to cus- 
tomers. 

Representatives NoAH M. Mason, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, and CLiFrFrorp Davis, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, have introduced legislation 
which would tax the refunds of co-ops but 
would not tax refunds of other types of cor- 
porations, the league said. It called this 
punitive taxation aimed at reducing compe- 
tion in the economy. 


Co-ops don’t pay corporate taxes on cash 
received from the issuance of shares or in- 
vestment certificates. 


Neither does any other corporation. 


The league said mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies pay more taxes than 
stock companies do proportionately either 
to premium income or profits. 


Stock companies pay either that tax or 1 
percent of gross income from interest, divi- 
dends, rents, and net premium income less 
dividends to policyholders and tax-exempt 
interest—whichever is greater. 


HIGHER MUTUAL PAYMENTS 


In 1942-50, mutual companies paid 6.07 
percent of their premium income in Federal 
income taxes; stock companies paid 2.81 per- 
cent. 

Or, compared with profits, mutuals paid 
80.3 percent of their profits in income taxes 
while stock companies paid only 32.3 percent. 


There is an exception for mutual com- 
panies with incomes of less than $75,000 a 
year. They make up 78 percent of the total 
number of such companies but handle only 
3 percent of the total premium income. 


Life-insurance companies are taxed the 
same—on net investment income—whether 
mutually owned or not. 


The league said co-ops generally pay more 
property taxes than other businesses of the 
same size because their financial statements 
are so much more readily available to local 
assessors. 

It cited an example where a co-op service 
station had an assessed valuation twice as 
large as a nearby station of approximately 
equal facilities owned by a major oil com- 
pany. 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sb. 
mitting an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 21, 1955, which 
deals with a great many aspects of 
current policy with respect to Asia: 

For A STRONG LINE IN ASIA 

Strength derives more from acts lan 
words, more from resolute clarity than fro; 
belligerency. The United States ha \ 
proved its position in Asia in the last 2 
years by giving greater attention to Asian 
thought and needs. Relief of famin: 1 
India and Pakistan, stepped-up economic 
aid, practical measures to help Viet: 
and Thailand resist Red pressures—such act 
may well count more than SEATO. 

But the greatest gain has come in the 
response of Asian opinion to President Eisen- 
hower’s developing peace program. The 
President’s manifest ‘‘courage to be patient” 
in face of plane incidents, truce Violations 
in Korea, prisoner outrages, and Peiping’s 
belligerent threats has blunted Communist 
charges that the United States is ‘an im- 
perialist aggressor” reaching clear across the 
Pacific to interfere in Asian affairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's call for a cease-fire and 
sharp disengagement from any Chinese Na- 
tionalist effort to attack the mainland were 
reinforced by the Washington-ordered with- 
drawal from the Tachens. These thin; 
supported the worldwide drive for a relax- 
ing of tensions which has been such an im- 
pressive feature of American policy in re- 
cent months. Even the firm declarat 
for defense of Formosa did not damage the 
impression that the United States position 
Was genuinely a defensive one. 

But one detail has been allowed to cloud 
the picture. That is Washington's ambigu- 
ous position regarding the Chinese coastal 
islands—the Quemoys and the Matsus 
Geographically, militarily, and legally, the 
are tied to the mainland rather than to F 
mosa. But they have been fortified by t) 
Chinese Nationalists as bases for attacks | 
Communist shipping and military inst 
lations. 


OFFSHORE ISLANDS A MILITARY LIABILITY 


As outposts they have some military value 
in the defense of Formosa. But they serve 
mainly as symbols of Chiang’s aim to recap- 
ture mainland China. One argument voiced 
in Washington for American aid in holding 
them is that the morale of Nationalist force 
depends on sustaining their hope’ of return- 
ing to China. But only by deceit can that 
hope now be fed. Deceit is no sound basis 
for morale and no business for the United 
States to engage in. 

Moreover, these islands are military lia- 
bilities. Red artillery already rakes 
of them. Bigger guns are being emplaced 
which can blanket the islands. They « 
the forces available for defense of Formosa 
and could prove to be traps for C! 
troops. . Any effective American interv¢ 
is likely to require attacks on the mai! 

One body of American opinion s4\ 
coastal islands should be held as pot' i 
bases for defensive attacks on Red China | 
it attempts more expansion. But the m 
likely attempt will be continued effor 
subversion and infiltration—against 


our 


aBporw? 








military action is not the most poten 
weapon. 

It is contended that for the United States 
to withdraw support for the National n 
the Quemoys and Matsus would strike 4 


major psychological blow at American pres~ 























the whole Far East. Fear is expressed 

such move would discourage and 
lize other peoples now resisting com- 
n. That is arguable. But if with- 
val clarified American purposes and was 
npanied by positive action to strengthen 
neoples it need have no such effect. 
over, the alternative must be con- 
i. Would not the damage to prestige 
iter if the United States were forced 
Chinese Reds to give up the Quemoys 
Indeed, when one gets into 
ogical values it is easy to believe that 
Communists would prefer the second 
Surely their propaganda is better 
i so long as they can point to American 
n their doorstep. 


















Matsus? 


4L OPPORTUNITY TO DRAW A CLEAR LINE 


hard for Americans, sure of their 
iaggressive purposes, to understand 
*r peoples may feel about American 
is in far corners of the globe. Par- 

do Asian peoples, sensitive from 
lonial experience, feel that American 





forces are defending the United 
very far from home. But countries 
is India have shown that they can 


and defense of Formosa. Mr. Nehru 
-d the Communists not to use force 
it. 
Formosa Strait offers a natural buf- 
nm unusual opportunity to draw a clear 
Crossing it would plainly spell aggres- 
Actually the United States sought to 
line with its declaration on de- 
ff Formosa. It intended to disengage 
from Chiang’s project for invading 
iinland. But the islands, plus certain 
and political crosscurrenis, have 
illowed to blur the picture. 
‘re has also been a hope in Washing- 
iat the coastal islands could be used 
raining for a cease-fire. But Peking 
10 interest in a cease-fire. Quite pos- 
the Reds prefer to use the islands as 
y points at home and abroad. If they 
i rather push the United States out, 
yargain? 
e bargain Washington might better be 
sted in is trading the military and psy- 
trical incubus imposed by support of 
itionalists on the islands for a clean 
plainly defensive line in the Strait of 
sa In such a bargain it could win 
onfidence of many Asians and turn 
i against a Peking move on Formosa. 
suld strengthen its own position mili- 
and morally. 


vy that 
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[r. SMITH of 


Ker 


Mississippi. Mr. 
the board of directors of the 
nal Cotton Council met in Wash- 
ton last month to discuss the council's 
ion in regard to the cotton export 
ide. The leaders of the council de- 
i that this organization could not 
perly become involved in a contro- 
y involving export price policy for 
ton 

At the same time the council reaf- 
‘d its belief that maintaining a high 
el of international trade and a wider 
tripution of goods and_ services 
roughout the world is vital to the con- 
“nued prosperity of the cotton industry 
ia to the national economy, as well as 


to the security of the free world. The 
council recognizes that the greatest op- 
portunity to expand United States ex- 
ports of cotton and cotton products is 
through increased per capita consump- 
tion of cotton goods over the world. 

The National Cotton Council repre- 
sents all segments of the cotton indus- 
try—producers, ginners, warehousemen, 


cottonseed crushers, merchants, and 
spinners. Naturally conflicts of inter- 
est develop among these groups and 


differences over price policy can never 


be satisfactorily reconciled. President 
W. T. Wynn and the other leaders 
of the council were wise in their 


decision to avoid involvement in such 
conflicts. 

The basic purpose of the council is to 
help increase the efficient production of 
cotton. Under Mr. Wynn's leadership 
the council expects to expand its efforts 
to encourage general economic develop- 
ment, advertising, and sales promotion, 
market research and development, and 
more efficient production and distribu- 
tion of cotton products throughout the 
world. Such a program will be of pri- 
mary benefit to the American cotton pro- 
ducer. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
editorial concerning the work of the cot- 
ton council from the March 1955 issue of 
the Progressive Farmer, the South's 
outstanding farm publication: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO THE COTTON COUNCIL 

In 1939 when the National Cotton Council 
was organized, cotton was a sick industry. 
t was losing out to its competitors. Rayon, 
the first of the synthetic fibers, was cap- 
turing its markets. In United States stores, 
cotton goods had been pushed into the bar- 


gain basements. On the farm, both cotton 
yields and quality were unsatisfactory; pro- 
duction costs were excessively high, due to 


heavy use of hand labor. All in all, the out- 
look for cotton was dismal. 

Once organized, the council had to choose 
between two broad objectives. It could fol- 


low the lead of the butter industry, which 
for many years sought a way out of its 
troubles by imposing Government restric- 
tions on its competitor. Or it could meet 


competition (1) by promoting a program of 
better cotton at lower cost, and (2) by de- 
veloping new uses and new markets. For- 
it chose a constructive program of 
up cotton in preference to one of 
aqown rayon and other synthetic 
fibers This basic choice has set the pat- 
tern for its program over the years. And 
with such a program the council has de- 
veloped a proved formula for succe 

Now, 16 years what is the 
tion? Cotton has a new outlook. It has con- 
fidence in a bright and shining future It 
believes that it has no problem that can't 
be whipped by the industry cooperation in a 
program of research, education, and promo- 
tion 

Summing up its regeneration, cotton can 
point proudly to accomplishments 

1. It has expanded its domestic market by 
50 percent in the face of ever-increasing 
competition from synthetics. Losing heavily 
in some uses, such as bags and tires, it has 


tunately, 
building 


tearing 


later, situa- 


these 


more than offset these losses by large gains 
in wearing apparel and other fields. It has 
triumpled because it has won more market 


battles than it has lost. Cotton, once « 
sidered the poor man's fiber, is now equa 
at home in high society. 

2. It has stopped the downward trend in 
exports that started in the middle twenties, 
and hopes to turn exports upward. 

3. United States farmers have outdistanced 
foreign competitors in improving production 
practices, 
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mois 


4. The quality of United States cotton has 
been improving constantly Fi 
has increased 13 percent 





5. Man-hour requirements, for prod z 
cotton have been cut in half; lint yield 
increased 30 percent 

6. Mechanization has come so fast 
22 percent of the 1954 crop was harvested 


with machine 


7. The cotton industry. from farmer t 






spinner, has a vastly improved 
mutual understanding. Its leade ha et 
meeting around conference table 

years and have developed an immense s 
pile of Know-how 

The council would be among the first to 
admit that it cannot claim credit 

t has happened in the world 
during the last 16 vea It first dut 
been to get others to work harder ar 
enthusiastically for cott and » I , 
them work more effectively The « 
aoes not operate its own research 
tories It investigates to see what rese 
is needed Then it work to btair 
needed expansion in researc! And it - 
lows a similar strategy to obtain needed edu- 
cational work for getting research find 
into use. 

The cotton council is the joint effort f 
six groups—growers, ginn t ( eed 
crusher warehousemen merchant ind 
spinners Most outstanding is the i 
of the council in etting the ma 
people in each of these groups to contribute 
to its financial support On an aver 
about 70 percent of all 6 branche of the 
cotton industry is now r ng a ft amcial 


contribution to the « 


yuncil, 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting, for inclusion in the Recorp, two 


thoughtful editorials from the Bakers- 
field Caiifornian, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in my district. The first editorial, 
published March 5, 1955, deals with the 
current situation in Asia. The second 
editorial, published March 25, 1955, dis- 
cusses the role of General MacArthur 
in the Yalta Treaty controversy: 

{From the Bakersfield Californian of 

March 5, 1955] 
VIEWPOINTS IN ASIAN POLICY 

As Secretary Dulle and Chiang !I 
concluded their negotiat n with a m 
assistance pact this week, there wa 
discussion concer n just 4 t { i 
States intended to do about the Matsu i 
Quemoy Island ind how f the de 
of Formosa will ext i 

These ubje } e led to ed 
sion col ernin the le th the ! - 
istrat com! met 1 ie A 
rion, parti nce the t h i 
Pact member and the tour of Secre 
State Dulles thro 5 theast A 

It would seem that the Preside i 
with the resolution of full powe i 
by Conegre last ) l c ed , 
keep the Comm to ure ( 
ered vital to rd e and out 
whose pos n by lly power i 
in the long run jeopardize the stab 
the Pacifi rea 

To draw a line and embarl ponar 1 
I is to Invit I m and 
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from an enemy, and the administration 1s 
not willing to give the Communists this 
advantage, nor is it willing to give them a 
full plan of its operations. But it has shown 
enough of its hand to let the Reds know 
that the bluffing stage is over, at least as 
far as we are concerned, and that further 
aggression will be firmly dealt with if it 
infringes upon the areas we consider sensi- 
tive. 

Some observers, basing their views on 
agreements, public statements, and policy 
moves, both diplomatic and military, believe 
the situation to be roughly this: Wherever 
Communist aggression touches our outer 
perimeter of defenses in the Pacific, we will 
react forcefully. Wherever possible, we will 
bolster independent nations in Southeast 
Asia and elsewhere in the Pacific area with 
military, technical, and economic assistance, 
so that Communist infiltration or intimida- 
tion will be blunted. Already this doctrine 
has begun to take beneficial effect in Viet- 
nam, a territory that today -is considered to 
have a good chance to stop Communist am- 
bitions in its direction, although 6 months 
azo it was being written off. 

These observers regard as unlikely any 
plan for the United States to assist Chiang 
Kai-shek to invade the mainland of China, 
since the risks for this country in such an 
adventure are far greater than any advan- 
tage. It is likely that the Matsu and Que- 
moy Islands will be allowed to pass into 
Red China's possession. Possession of For- 
mosa by a friendly power as a key spot in the 
outer perimeter of our Pacific defense has 
been underscored many times by adminis- 
tration leaders, although they have carefully 
avoided any pledge to underwrite an inva- 
sion of the mainland. 

As a matter of fact, there is little Chiang 
can do in this direction without our aid, 
and indeed, there is little he can do about 
anything except serving as a guard for For- 
mosa. Therefore he serves the purpose of 
relieving his ally of the burden of securing 
this outpost; any disappointment he may 
feel about this will be mitigated by the fact 
that the United States is the only nation 
offering him any support at all. 

Insistently, there comes from Washing- 
ton the report that in time, the administra- 
tion will come to some sort of recognition 
of the present regime in China as the de 
facto government on the mainland. This 
will imply no approval of the regime nor of 
its beliefs and practices, and certainly will 
indicate no relaxation in our posture of op- 
position to its designs beyond its own bor- 
ders, but the fact of its existence cannot be 
denied, and acknowledgement of it can 
hardly be avoided. At least, this seems to 
be the gist of articles coming from the Na- 
tion’s capital by informed writers. 

These are thoughts on the subject that 
have been expressed in various places and 
at various times recently, and are based, as 
we have said before, on public expressions 
by administration spokesmen, on _ policy 
moves and on appraisals of directives and 

actions in the Pacific area. 

It would seem that the administration 
has set certain definite limits upon its toler- 
ation of Communist action but it refuses 
to be stampeded into mistakes or revelation 
of its strategy. It likewise declines to be 
bound by a rigid policy, realizing that no 
policy can be rigid unless all the elements 
of a situation are under control. 





{From the Bakersfield Californian of March 
25, 1955] 


MacArTHUR AND THE RECORD 


To avoid getting himself identified with 
the military leaders who are said to have 
advised President Roosevelt and others that 
the Japanese were still, in February 1945, full 
of fight and would undoubtedly put up a 
f00d scrap if an attempt were to be made to 
invade their homeland, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
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Arthur, who commanded the Pacific forces at 
the time, has come forth with a statement 
of his own views on the subject. 

The statement is very interesting both 
against the background of the Yalta confer- 
ence and the events of the Pacific war sub- 
sequent to the Yalta conference. It points 
out the broad strategic concept of the Pa- 
cific campaign and declared that as early as 
September 1944, he advised Washington that 
Japan had defeat staring her in the face. 

The statement concludes as follows: 

“In broad strategic conception the defen- 
sive line of the Japanese which extends along 
the coast of Asia from the Japan Islands 
through Formosa, the Philippines, the East 
Indies to Singapore and Burma, will be 
pierced in the center, permitting an en- 
velopment to the south and to the north. 
Either flank will be vulnerable and can be 
rolled up at will. 

“All my reports from that time on pre- 
saged the imminent collapse of Japan. Dis- 
cussions were even held at my headquarters 
concerning the possibility of ending the war 
with Japan before its termination in Europe. 

“As a matter of fact, the time for Soviet 
Russia to have entered the war against Japan 
was after the Japanese attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. At that time the German onslaught 
had been stopped on the Eastern front and 
the great counteroffensive of the Soviet 
armies was well underway. Had the Soviet 
then brought combat pressure on Japan in 
the Far East, Japan would have been unable 
to conduct operations on two fronts. Had 
she been engaged in the north, the southern 
front, in all probability, never would have 
been opened. This would have saved the 
Philippines, Malaya, and the Dutch East In- 
dies and prevented the Japanese thrust out 
into the Pacific to the very threshold of 
Australia. Millions of lives and untold 
agonies would have been spared by such a 
strategic course which I recommended most 
urgently in a message to Secretary of War 
Stimson on or about December 13, 1941. I 
received no reply. 

“Had my views been requested with ref- 
erence to Yalta I would most emphatically 
recommended against bringing the Soviet 
into the Pacific war at that late date. To 
have made vital concessions for such a pur- 
pose would have seemed to me fantastic. 

“I have no slightest desire to be involved 
in the debates now going on and am making 
this statement solely to correct certain mis- 
interpretations which have been advanced 
through error.” 

The Japanese evidently disagreed with 
General MacArthur's confidence, because in 
February 1945, at Iowa Jima, they required 
the American Forces to employ 115,000 men, 
495 ships, including 17 aircraft carriers; 1,170 
planes, and killed 4,590 Americans, while 
losing 20,000 of their own men; on OKinawa 
in April 1945, a battle between American 
and Japanese Forces began that lasted 63 
days, cost the Americans 49,151 casualties 
and required the employment of more than 
1,000 ships and engaged more than 300,000 
American soldiers, sailors, and Marines. The 
Japanese lost 110,000 men. On the basis of 
resistance at Tarawa, Guadalcanal, Bougan- 
ville, Vella Lavella, New Guinea, and the 
Philippines, and of that encountered on the 
islands closer to the homeland, it was rea- 

sonable to assume that the Japanese would 
put up a pretty good scrap at home, and 
from the representations made to the Rus- 
sian Government by the United States occu- 
pation command after the war concerning 
the thousands of. Japanese held prisoner in 
Manchuria, there must have been a sizable 
force engaged here that otherwise would 
have complicated things in any invasion. 

Then, too, if Japan had been s0 close to 
defeat in 1944, there would have been no 
reason to employ the atomic bomb to bring 
the war to an end a year later. 

As far as the Russians entering the war 
in December 1941 the record shows that they 


av'ka 


Api | 


were taking a pretty good beating fr 
Germans then and continued to tak; 
until nearly the end of 1943. Their 
of interest in a two-front war is ung 
standable. 
While 


statements are 





interesting, the 


record should be the determining factor ;; 


any decision, if there must be one. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under per 
mission to extend my remarks, I s! 


like to insert an article entitled ‘So Yi 


Need More Teachers,” which appeai 
in the February 1955 issue of the Ams 
ican Teacher magazine, written by 


aval 


James L. Fitzpatrick, vice president of 


the American Federation of Teache: 
president of the Milwaukee Teache: 


Union, editor of the Wisconsin Teacher, 


Aly 


and since 1920 a public-school classroon 


teacher in our Milwaukee public sch 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s article is a thought 
provoking analysis of the current cris: 
in our teaching profession. The artic! 
follows: 
So You NEED MORE TEACHERS 
(By James L. Fitzpatrick) 
Yes, you do need more teachers. 
thousands of overburdened teachers n 
struggling with classes that are too larg: 
classrooms too small, need help. But ¥ 


not going to get more teachers by mere)y 


talking about it, or appointing commit! 
to investigate what we already know 
the school crisis and viewing it with ala 

How, then, are we going to get them? T! 
answer, Mr. Congressman, Mr. Legislator 
Mr. Citizen, is quite simple. We are ¢ 
get them by offering them salaries on \ 
they can support families decently, a 
maybe buy homes on the installment 
and drive Fords, or perhaps seconds 
Pontiacs. 

All this, so they won’t have to do odd j 
after school hours, or run to the credit | 
every summer to borrow enough m 
tide them over the vacation month 
finance a study course demanded b\ 
school board to demonstrate to you, Mr. ( 
zen, that it makes your teachers k‘ 
their toes. 

And after we get more teachers, ¥ 
going to hold them by also giving th 
security and by improving teaching \ 
tions, both in the classroom and in 
required school activities. 

Did I hear you say: “I thought té 
were dedicated and received their i 
from that warm feeling inside, that « 
from serving others,” Well, how else 
think you have been hiring teachers |! 
many cases for less than the corner §! 
pays its delivery boys? 

That warm feeling, however, doesnt 
a teacher’s home on a cold winter 
nor does it buy coal to do so. For thi 
other reasons, more than 450,000 te: 
a number nearly equivalent to half the t 
now teaching, have left their desks in ‘ 
last 10 years. More are leaving annuil'y 

Where do they go? One New J: 
teacher, tired of odd jobs after hour: 
being continually in debt, took a job dmv! 
a@ truck. The majority go into busin‘ 
industry, where their education and 
ing get them ahead more rapidly. 


? 


ac 


And the 

















‘hers’ college of an eastern uni- 
ently released the results of a sur- 
iries being drawn by its graduates. 
reported incomes of $20,000 a year, 
340,000 to $50,00 and some $100,000 a@ 


of the American Teacher maga- 
ived a press release about the sur- 
i fired back the inquiry: “Are your 
tes reporting these kinds of incomes 
education, or if not what are they 
Aiter quite a wait, she got a letter 
> survey returns had not been suffi- 
1alyzed to make the question an- 


litor 


d, hard facts are that there is not 
money in classroom teaching to fill 
ff education or teachers’ colleges. 
( rd of the 35,000 who do graduate 
do not go-into teaching. Some 
uung women marry and become 
es, but the majority of the truant 
<e other positions. Industry simply 
the schools for youngsters coming 
teachers colleges with good grades, 
ly for those majoring in the sci- 


1ot only lose one-third of the grad- 
f teacher-training institutions to 
ind industry. Many of the remain- 
yvo-thirds are not available for new 
r jobs, since many of them are teach- 
eady employed, who have completed 
for degrees through extension or 
r-school courses. A 1954 report of 
1ois State department of instruction 
i that only slightly more than 65 per- 
of the available new graduates could 
ed as new teachers. 

re are sundry estimates of the num- 
t f qualified teachers the public schools 
sed but don't have. This is mainly 
e there are so many legal and other 
defir ys of a qualified teacher. Some 
jualify for teaching after 1 or 2 years 
ege. Many small country schools are 

l to obtain high-school graduates. 
There ought to be a reasonable standard 
which to measure whether a teacher 
ilified, but there isn’t. Some State 
legislatures, including the Illinois legisla- 
ture, have passed laws lowering require- 
ments in order to get emergency teachers. 
5 assume, for the sake of argument 
it’s a pretty good argument), that a 
*-school teacher, to be qualified to 
your child and mine, should hold a 
( ee from a teachers college, or a degree 
from the school of education of some State 
1 ersity or private college, or have some 
other equivalency in specialized training in 
art, music, business, industry, or the like. 
This equivalent training should represent 


(and 


teaca 


only 4 part of the usual 4-year college course; 
there should be sufficient teacher training 
courses to meet the usual requirement of a 
qualified teacher, as well as other basic cul- 
t if courses. 


‘se are yardsticks legally and otherwise 
used to measure minimum qualifications in 
other professions. A reasonable esti- 
te is that more than 300,000 of the 1 
1 teachers this year do not measure 
them, 
trums to correct the shortage are nu- 
is. But like all nostrums they are not 
effective medicine. Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Clubs might be helpful if the high-school 
youngsters joining them could be shown that 
e’s a future in teaching. The project 
t bring in housewives with college degrees 
er short teaching courses isn’t working 


very weil. 





upd to 


T 


This latest stopgap, to bring women from 
tk ° kitchen to the classroom, seems to have 
Hit some 50 communities in various parts of 
the country. As a temporary expedient in 
an emergency it may be justified. But, Mr. 
5 | Board Member, beware of it as a solu- 
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Undoubtedly, some of these women are 
qualified to become teachers, or eventually 
may qualify. Obviously, however, 
small percentage of them will 
profession. What is really needed is to re- 
tire the housewife to the home, to elimit- 
nate most if not all the emergency-certified 
teachers, and start building the profession 
with career men and women. 

Citizens in many areas are becoming con- 
cerned over the problem of finding and keep- 
ing enough teachers to take care of ever-in- 
creasing enrollments. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, the radio, and organizations 
have been highlighting the needs. But it’s 
largely in the form of resolutions, talk and 
little action. 

Horace Mann, the father of American edu- 
cation, once remarked: “I've never heard any- 
thing about the resolutions of the Apostles, 


only a 
Stay in the 


but an entire Jook was written about the 
acts of the Apostiles.’””’ What we must have 
now, Mr. Congressman, Mr. Legislator, and 
Mr. Citizen, are fewer resolutions, less aim- 


less and worried talk about the teacher short- 
age, and more action. 

What if you don't take action? Well, the 
schools will probably continue to muddle 
through, with more and more students and 
fewer and fewer qualified teachers Fifty 


thousand new teachers will be needed every 
year for the next 10 years to take care of 
increased enrollments, and 50,000 more will 
be required to replace those retiring. This, 
on top of the present shortage. It will be 
quite a muddle. 

What will it take to get enough teachers? 
The American Federation of Teachers has 
recommended as the first prerequisite, ade- 
quate salaries. The salary of the average 
teacher, currently, in the United States, is 
about $3,600 a year. The A. F. of T. recom- 
mendation is for a starting salary of $4,500, 
to reach $8,000 a year in 8 or fewer annual 
steps. 

Benjamin Fine, the New York Times’ dean 
of education editors, has recommended that 
the present average salaries be doubled. Carl 
J. Megel, A. F. of T. president, and himself 
a classroom science teacher, has estimated 
that it will take $500 to $1,200 across-the- 
board increases, depending on current local 
schedules, to even stop teachers from seeking 
cost-of-living pay elsewhere. 

Those delving deeply into the justification 
for such increases, will find that teachers’ 
salaries generally are currently 25 percent 
less than those in the occupations, and 65 
percent under those in the other professions. 
Half the teachers in the United States work 
after hours and during vacations to supple- 
ment their teaching incomes sufficiently to 
be able to support their families. 

This low estate of public-school teachers 
impelled Superintendent Louis P. Hoyer, of 
Philadelphia, to join in declaring that one 
of our first objectives is to “place salaries on 
a level in keeping with the rising cost of 
living.”’ 

Many salary schedules are essentially paper 
schedules. There are so many hurdles and 
roadblocks that it is almost impossible to 
reach the maximum. These phony schedules 
serve only to fool the public and frustrate 
teachers. States should help school boards 
find enough money for honest schedules, en- 
abling teachers to advance rapidly and auto- 
matically. 

A few, but only a few, communities are 
beginning to realistically approach good max- 
imum salaries, but teachers must have 
masters degrees or better to get them. Most 
communities do not have the funds to “go 
it alone.” 

What's the answer, Mr. Congressman, Mr. 
Legislator and Mr. Citizen? At the risk of 
dividing the responsibility three ways, it’s 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, greater 
State aid earmarked for the same purpose, 


and increased 


will it take? 


local financing How much 








Mr. Megel has est ted that it w take 
$1 billion to meet > need ir ed 
teachers’ salaries. Obviously it is a na 
State and local job. Conere should! ; 
the responsibility to the Stat ne \\ 
letting the schools deteriorate 

Mederal aid will be more than fust } - 
Cial help It will be an incentive for t 
States to develop standards for salarie and 
certification. A few salary dards sé > 
by Congress as a requisite for obtaining Fed 
eral aid will do no harm and will certai 
not mean Federal control Imagine t 


crazy-quilt of 
Federal Government hi: i 
States in helping to route them. States and 
communities hi 


I 
up to now without too great succe 


our national highways if t 


ive had cont 


no one can say the acdition of Federal funds 
could make them worse 
Next to low salaries and slow pron 


the lack of job security is obviously the major 


cause of the teacher shortage Only a few 
States now have adequate tenure laws, giving 
their teachers job security The ideal law 
for this purpose is one enabling a teacher 
after 2 or 3 years of probation to go under 


tenure, to be discharged 
proven at public hearing 

Seventy-five percent of the teachers 
country are not under 
This means they can be removed at an) 
without re Tenure established by 
board of education regulation is unsatisfac- 





Only for rei 


tenure of 





ourse 


tory because it can be abolished as it w 

created—by board action. In the tenureless 
States, teachers’ contracts are renewable 
from year to year, and the renewal time has 
come to be Known as the “open season on 


teachers.” 

Tenure bills have been introduced in the 
majority of State legislatures. You can in- 
crease the teacher supply in your State 
greatly, Mr. Legislator, by (a) first making 


sure such a bill’s provisions are clear and 
adequate, and (b) if it is, working to pass 
it If the bill pending is inadequate, or 
none has been introduced, then help your 


children toward a good educat 
duce and back a good one. 


ion. Intro- 











Next to lack of tenure, certification laws 
(as they now exist) do most to confuse a 
teacher's life. They differ in nearly every 
State, and one State is said to issue 23 dif- 
ferent kinds of certificates, but n of them 
good for more than 4 or 5 years 

Physicians receive licenses enabling them 
to practice for life, after they fulfill educa- 
tional requirements and successfully pass 
State examinations So do dentists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, naturopaths, and ace 


countants in most States lifetime 
certification of teachers i 


site to the stabilization of the profession 


Similar 


another prerequie 





The adequate financing of teachers salaries 
is a combined responsibility of Congress, 
State legislatures, and local school boards. 
Tenure and certification are responsibilities 
of the State legislatures ther con , 
under legislatures this year is the enactment 
of enabling laws for social security for teach- 


ers if they want it. 
Now, let’s get down to local level to what 


school boards and citizens must do if they 
want more teachers We include you, M 
Citizen, in this, because the schools belong 


to you, and it is your responsibility 
to it that school boards which you el 





the leadership in promoting solutions to 
your educational problems Many school 
boards have failed to accept this responsi- 


bility with the excuse they could do nothing 
since funds were not available 

Not all local communities are channeling 
as much money as they should into teachers 
salaries, and many do not allocate as much 
State aid to salaries as they must allocate. 


Presently this financing is a two-way 


street, 
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the local com- 
aid will be 
and localities 

gress. 
nto your school, 
at some of the 
ing the teacher 
dig deeper 
with 


making 
teach and do the 
yur children? 
ndle more than 

substitute 
in one of them? 
badgered and 
unnecessary class interruptions 
the school’s administrators? Is lunch at 
chtime mostly prohibited, because te 
are given supervisory jobs to do or called 
feren with the principal 
curing their lunch hour? Is your princi- 
pal an Osgood Conkli a minor dictator? 

Do your school board and principal con- 
sult with teachers on school affairs and extra- 
curricular activities? Does your school 
superintendent consult with the teachers’ 
representatives on such things as regulations 
affecting them, their salaries, and so on? 

If you discover that the answer to most 
of these questions is “No,” then you have 
another reason why there is a teacher short- 
age in your community, or why teachers are 
cool or shy when parents come around, and 
fail to take part in community affairs. 

And, Mr. Citizen, that matter of taking 
part in community affairs is an important 
one. Does your school board permit your 
teachers to exercise the same rights as you 
do, or are your teachers second-class citizens, 
are not supposed to participate fully 
and freely in the political and other civic af- 
fairs of the community? 

Does your school board allow your teachers 
to join the professional organization of their 
own choice, attend the State conventions of 
their own choice, and to negotiate and bar- 
gain collectively? 

You will find that these freedoms are im- 
portant in the thinking of teachers, and 
help to build the profession. The best teach- 
ers want to be able to say with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, an early advocate of academic free- 
dom, who wrote in the American Scholar: 
“We will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak our own 
minds.” 

One last suggestion, Mr. Congressman, Mr. 
Legislator, and Mr. Citizen: If you want to 
find out about what teachers need to enable 
them to stay on the Job of teaching, talk to 
the teachers themselves. I mean the class- 
room teachers. 

It will, of course, be impossible for you to 
get the views of every teacher. But in most 
States and communities the teachers, or 
many of them, have their local federation 
affiliates with the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

They will tell you that you have to do 
all, or most, of the things I have outlined 
here to make teaching a good job and an 
attractive profession. Without waiting to 
be asked, I want to mention a jibe that 
was aimed at me early in my career when 
I was struggling to support a growing fam- 
ily. When I told a salesman I couldn't afford 
to buy a new car, and when he found that 
I was a teacher with graduate training, he 
remarked: “With your education you ought 
to be able to get a good job.” 

What you need to do is to make teaching a 
food job, so that you will attract more capa- 
ble career people. Then, when you get these 
dedicated teachers, you can keep them—and 
you can keep them dedicated. 

Seriously, you had better reverse the usual 
process and go to the teachers instead of 
waiting for the teachers to come to you. 
When they come to you, you think they 


wded 


we v 
owe y 


a student) sitting in for he! 
Are teachers in y 


othered by 


school 


ach- 


into urgent con 


h or 


who 


merely represent another 
with an ax to grind. 

So, ask the officers or legislative repre- 
sentatives of the teachers’ federations, or the 
rank-and-file members. They know the 
score. 
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The Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Fresno 
Bee, one of the outstanding independent 
newspapers in the United States, has 
seen fit to comment editorially on the 
burning controversy over the release of 
the Yalta papers and the background of 
those documents. Aside from their in- 
trinsic worth these editorials, one pub- 
lished March 21, 1955, and the other 
March 22, 1955, are noteworthy because 
they reflect the reaction of a newspaper 
which is not committed to the undying 
promotion of either of the major po- 
litical parties. 
[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of March 21, 
1955] 
PRESIDENT StrLL May READ THE Facts ABOUT 
YALTA 

Release of the 500,000 word Yalta confer- 
ence record may have been planned to em- 
barrass the Democrats. But the first person 
to be spread eagled on this piece of political 
flypaper was President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The President’s press secretary, James C. 
Hagerty, in an apparent effort to clear his 
chief of any responsibility for the docu- 
ment’s release, raised even more urgent 
questions of Presidential responsibility. 
Hagerty said Eisenhower did not release the 
papers, had not gone over them, and indeed, 
never had studied them. 

Any reasonable man would conclude that 
this being so, the President could have no 
strong opinions on the subject, at least, no 
informed opinions. Yet Eisenhower ran on 
a platform which pledged the repudiation of 
the Yalta Pact and in his 1953 state of the 
Union message he called for such a 
repudiation. 

The move to repudiate the Yalta agree- 
ments was embodied in a 1953 congressional 
resolution favored by Eisenhower which 
was sidetracked largely through the inter- 
cession of the so-called Taft Republicans. 

What kind of ba™boozlement and flum- 
mery is this? The president was making 
political capital of the Yalta agreements in 
1953 and urged their repudiation, with all 
the legal international consequences, when 
now it is revealed he never had studied the 
documents involved. 

Who then told him the Yalta agreements 
were bad? Or who told him to say they 
were bad? What shall be assumed of other 
positions taken by the President? 

Will they be the result of his own investi- 
gation of the facts? Or will they be based on 
the political potential in any given subject. 
to be followed by a gigantic display of dis- 
interest in the facts once they become avail- 
able? 

These are disquieting but necessary ques- 
tions. The revelation the President es- 
poused a course of vital import to American 
foreign policy without examining the record 
is an appalling one. It is particularly ap- 
palling when it is recognized this course was 
politically advantageous. 


April 1, 1955 


It is asad but powerful illustration 
the American people have been vict 
by deliberate efforts to heap political 
vantage from unavoidable events in y 
hi tory 

Pu ation of the Yalta document 
has served the great purpose of dem: 
ing how many passed judgment on thi 
without ever having read the eviden 

It is said the President has no pl! 
submit another resolution repudiating 
Let us hope he does have a resolution t 
the record at last. 


no (Calif.) Bee of M 
1955] 
ROOSEVELT Is KEY To Yar 
CONTROVERSY 


[From the Fre 
HATRED OF 


Like scavenging hordes of little fox 
haters of Franklin D. Roosevelt are d 
in the boneyard of Yalta. 

The release of the incomplete, al 
challenged records of the Yalta Confe 
has been leaped upon with smug indi 
tion or ill-concealed delight, to degrade 
little, and defame the man who did a 
as any single person to see America tl 
both its worst domestic crisis and its ; 
est hour of peril. 

The defamers of the dead are almost dr 
ing over every action and word of Roose, 
which in their own extensive hindsight 
be presented as a mistake. 

Sooner or later their vindictive ss 
guessing is bound to boomerang. The Ai 
ican people are not that stupid, not tha 
petty, and not that ungrateful. 

Had it not been for Roosevelt, Wir 
Churchill, yes and Josef Stalin, there mi 
not have been a Yalta Conference. It 1 
have been a Berlin conference presided 
by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussol 
which America, Britain, and Russia mi 
have gone as defeated supplicants. 

The bold and ridiculed goal of 
American fighting planes set by Rox s 
the lend-lease deal which kept Britain in 
the war, the long struggle back from Pearl 
Harbor, the unbelievable acceleration of 
American industry, the high level - 
tional morale, and the brilliant battlefield 
strategy all were in part contributions of 
Roosevelt to his Nation's victory and sal 
vation. 

Yet never since Abraham Lincoln ha 
American encountered such hatred and de} 
recation as that heaped upon Roosevelt. It 
is an unrelenting hatred which he incurred 
by the methods he employed to save the Na- 
tion from economic disaster just before he 
was called upon to shoulder the burdens of 
a world war. It is a hatred which does 
not have the best interest of the American 
people at heart. 

To these detractors Roosevelt in death is 
a threat. It is necessary from their view to 
destroy even his image and reputation. To 
accomplish this end they cry imprecations 
against a voice which is silent; with eyes 
which have seen all that has happend these 
last 10 years they damn those eyes which, 
being mortal, could not foresee the precise 
future. And to make this cowardly hypoc- 
risy supreme many who now denounce 
Roosevelt’s efforts in Yalta to keep Russia 
in the war are the very ones who cheered 
loudest when he succeeded in doing just that. 

The man who attended the Yalta Conter- 
ence did not have long to live. He did not 
see V-day. He had led the Nation out of 
the pit of fear in the depression and done 
much to invest it with sufficient strength 
to save the free world. 

Certainly he deserves from all freemen 


a resolute resistance to the present nibbling 
of the scavengers. Deep in the heart of the 
hatred of Roosevelt is hatred of the people 
themselves. The affection the people held 
for Roosevelt is what the defamers really 
seek to destroy. Only disgust and indignas 
tion should greet their efforts. 
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Getting Surplus Food to Those Who Are 
Hungry or Undernourished 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 5239, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Department Ap- 
propriations for yielding to me for these 
comments on one phase of our surplus 
agricultural supplies which seems to re- 
ceive little attention—the distribution of 
this food to needy Americans. 


I do not say this in criticism of the 
subcommittee, which I believe has done 
an outstanding job in drafting this bill, 
particularly in regard to funds for the 
school-lunch program. I was simply 
aghast earlier this year in looking over 
that portion of the President’s budget 
recommendations to see that the admin- 
istration was actually recommending a 
cut of more than $15 million in funds 
for the school-lunch program, appar- 
ently under a mistaken belief that the 
use of surplus foods would make up that 
difference. 

The subcommittee’s action, then, in 
placing in the bill the full $83,236,197 for 
the school-lunch program, refusing to 
make the reduction of $15,236,197 sug- 
gested by the President and his advisers, 
was a fine thing, for which I am most ap- 
preciative. All of us have heard of the 
difficulties of the schools participating in 
the school-lunch program in obtaining 
the share of surplus-food commodities 
promised them, so that a cut in funds for 
the purchase of foods of high nutritional 
value would have created a much more 
severe problem, and would have forced 
either an increase in the cost of the 
lunches or a poorer menu. 

DISTRIBUTING SURPLUSES TO THE NEEDY 


_There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion here on the House floor, Mr. Chair- 
man, and also in the hearings of both 
the Appropriations Subcommittee and of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Problem of disposing of our huge sur- 
Pluses of food. We passed several bills 
here last year to encourage a greater 
distribution of our surpluses by either 
sale or gift abroad, and there has been 


much criticism of the slowness of the 
distribution. 
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My concern, however, is over the ex- 
tremely limited distribution of these sur- 
plus foods to needy Americans—to those 
who are unemployed, on relief, actually 
hungry right here in the midst of the 
most abundant harvests we have ever 
known—here in rich America. 

Unfortunately, the Department of 
Agriculture does not apear to be too 
much concerned about this. It has made 
some of this surplus food available on a 
rather hit-and-miss basis to the States 
for distribution pretty much as they see 
fit to persons of low income. The stand- 
ards, if any, seem to be extremely loose. 

It is, I believe, a wholly unsatisfactory 
system of distribution of this surplus 
food if the desire is to reach those who 
really need this food—people who are 
hungry or undernourished. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, I attempted 
to correct this situation by introducing 
H. R. 7870, a bill to establish a food 
stamp plan for the distribution of up to 
$1 billion a year of this surplus food to 
needy persons, particularly those on re- 
lief or old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and so on. 

The Agriculture Department showed 
no interest in the proposal last year and 
so far has shown very little interest— 
publicly at least—this year. I am hop- 
ing that the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House will soon schedule hear- 
ings on my new bill this year, H. R. 5105, 
which differs in some particulars but not 
in overall concept from the one I intro- 
duced last year. 

MECHANICS OF SULLIVAN FOOD-STAMP BILL 


My new bill requires consultation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture with both 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor in 
establishing standards for the distribu- 
tion of the surplus foods. 

This provision arises primarily out of 
a suggestion which was made to me by 
Missouri Welfare Director Proctor N. 
Carter, who pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
maintains direct relations with the State 
and local welfare agencies which would 
play such a large part in a successful 
food-stamp-distribution program. 

I added the provision giving the Sec- 
retary of Labor a voice in the distribu- 
tion of the surplus foods because of the 
responsibilities of his Department in the 
field of unemployment. 

The continuing high level of unem- 
ployment in the country, even though 
production has been increasing over the 
levels of last year, makes it important 
that we devise an effective program for 
getting some of our vast stores of surplus 
food to needy families. 

The present system of distribution of 
the surpluses has been, I am sorry to say, 
very much of a hit-and-miss proposition, 
with some States participating and some 


not, with some areas operating their 
own food-stamp plan, and others givin 

out the food to anybody who wants to 
come and register for it. So far as I 
can determine, there are no uniform 
standards and no means of assuring that 
the people who really need this help are 
actually getting it. The Department of 
Agriculture seems to be concerned more 
with getting rid of a storage headache 
than in helping to solve a serious human 
problem 

Furthermore, there has been a good 
deal of criticism of the program in some 
areas of the country for permitting or 
encouraging so-called chiselers to get 
this food, while elsewhere people who 
are really hungry can get none. I do 
not know that the chiseling is actually 
occurring, but the whole surplus-food- 
distribution system has been chaotic and 
that encourages all kinds of abuses and 
criticisms 

Under the food-stamp plan the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be given broad 
discretion in setting up the actual me- 
chanics of the distribution system—that 
is, in determining whether or not the 
food should be distributed through reg- 
ular grocery stores or at special outlets 
set up in each participating commu- 
nity. The bill would require, however 
that the food be packaged in conven- 
ient form for distribution at the local 
level, with the food stamps themselves 
to be issued by the welfare department 
or equivalent agency of the individual 
State or political subdivision participat- 
ing in the program. 

Stamps would be issued for each type 
of surplus food to be distributed. 

A major principle of the bill is that 
any surplus food distributed under the 
act be in addition to, and not in place 
of, welfare assistance normally granted 
to needy persons by a State or local wel- 
fare agency. 

For the purposes of the act needy pe 
sons are defined as those receiving pub 
lic-welfare assistance or who are in need 
of such assistance but are ineligible be 
cause of State or local law—such as Mi: 
souri’s employability law. 

Many of the bills which have been in- 
troduced on this subject since I first put 
mine in last year, and the surplus-food 
distribution system itself in some area 
provide for issuance of surplus food to 
people on unemployment compensation, 
or on social-security pensions or who 
have low-paying jobs. I do not oppose 
that idea at all—I think it is tragic to 
have people going hungry or not get- 
ting enough to eat when we have all 
this surplus food—but I think the most 
important part of this whole problem 
is to get this food to those who need it 
most. That is, to those on relief, those 
without jobs or unemployment compen- 
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sation, those who are living 
edge of malnutrition. 

Perhaps once we get a food-stamp pro- 
eram actually started and functioning 
smoothly then we can include all these 
other groups. My bill calls for a report 
by the Secretary of Agriculture within 
6 months after the food-stamp program 
starts on the costs and problems of ex- 
panding it to include all of these other 
groups. But I think primarily we should 
get busy at once on providing a direct 
and effective system of distribution to 
those who we know are in real distress. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION LIMITED IN SCOPE 

Among the foods which are, or have 
been, available for such distribution, are 
butter, cheese, dry milk, cottonseed oil, 
shortening, beef and gravy, dry beans, 
and several others. 

Only a small percentage of the mil- 
lions of persons in the United States who 
are receiving public assistance of one 
type or another are obtaining any of 
this food. Three-fourths of the distri- 
bution has been to families in temporary 
straits due to drought or localized unem- 
ployment. They are certainly in need of 
and entitled to help of this nature—par- 
ticularly in the coal mining areas. But 
there is so much of this surplus food 
available—constituting a storage head- 
ache for the Government—that we can 
certainly do much better than we have 
done in getting it to needy folks. 

For instance, of the 2,620,000 persons 
last reported to have been certified for 
such food in the country, more than 
950,000 are from 1 State—Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of the remainder are in 
Mississippi, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. And all we are getting out to 
these people is about $5 million worth a 
month—$60 million a year at that rate. 

A MORE EFFECTIVE PROGRAM NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, instead of the hit-and- 
miss method now employed in the distri- 
bution of this food to the needy, we 
should adopt a national, unified, intelli- 
gently planned and organized system, 
using food stamps which would go to 
those most in need of this extra help. 

The fact is that there are more per- 
sons in this country on old-age assist- 
ance—not social security pensions, but 
old-age relief—than the total of those 
now receiving surplus food help. When 
you add the extra millions who are re- 
ceiving aid for dependent children, aid to 
the blind, cid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and the hundreds of 
thousands of general assistance cases in 
the country, it is obvious that the 600,000 
persons in this category receiving surplus 
food are only a small minority of those 
who need the help. 

There are, in addition, many persons 
in actual need of public assistance but 
unable because of State or local law, in- 
cluding such laws as Missouri’s employ- 
ability law, who cannot qualify for pub- 
lic agency financial aid and who are de- 
pendent upon private charities. 

These, too, should receive surplus food, 
as provided for under my bill, H. R. 5105. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the Recorp 
at this point, for the information of in- 
terested Members of the House the full 
text of my bill, as follows: 


right on the 


[84th Cong., Ist sess., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 21, 1955] 
Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture: 


H. R. 5105 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1 billion worth of surplus food commodi- 
ties a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare, raise the levels 
of health and of nourishment for needy per- 
sons whose incomes prevent them from en- 
joying adequate diets, and to remove the 
specter of want, malnutrition, or hunger in 
the midst of mountains of surplus food now 
accumulating under Government ownership 
in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “‘Secretary’’) is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to promulgate and put 
into operation, as quickly as possible, a pro- 
gram to distribute to needy persons in the 
United States through a food stamp system 
a portion of the surpluses of food commodi- 
ties acquired and being stored by the Fed- 
eral Government by reason of its price-sup- 
port operations or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made avail- 
able by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or 
other convenient form on the local level at 
such places as he may determine; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligi- 
bility for surplus foods and in the conduct 
of the program generally to assure achieve- 
ment of the goals outlined in the first section 
of this act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of 
surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food to 
be distributed and on the total number of 
needy persons in the various States and po- 
litical subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or 
otherwise) granted needy persons by a State 
or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Sec- 
retary is authorized to distribute surplus 
food under this act of a value of up to 
$1 billion, based on the cost to the Federal 
Government of acquiring, storing, and han- 
dling such food. 
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Sec. 6. The distribution of surpl 
needy persons in the United St 
this act shall be in place of distr 
such needy persons under section 
act entitled “An act to amend t! 
tural Adjustment Act, and for 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 
612c), as amended, and sect 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
Provided, however, That nothing i 
shall affect distribution of surplu 
ently provided for in such secti 
than to needy persons as defined i) 
of this act 
7. For the purposes of 
needy person is anyone receiving \ 
sistance (financial or otherwise) 
welfare department or equivalent 
any State or political subdivisio 
or who is, in the opinion of such 
agencies, in need of welfare assist 
is ineligible to receive it because of 
local law. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agri 
consultation with the Secretary of 
Education, and Welfare, and the 
of Labor, shall make a study of, ar 
report to Congress within 6 months 
date of enactment of this act, on the 
bility of, the costs of, and the prot 
volved in, extending the scope of t 
stamp plan established by this act 
clude persons receiving unemployme 
pensation, receiving old-age and 
insurance (social security) pensio 
other low-income groups not eligi! 
ceive food stamps under this act by 
of section 7 of this act. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby author 
appropriated, out of any money in t 
ury not otherwise appropriated, s 
as may be necessary to carry out 
poses of this act. 


sec. 


SEc 


Our Neighbor the Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
herewith the third in a series of first- 
hand articles written about the plight 
of the American Indian by Harold E 
Fey, executive editor of Christian Cen- 
tury magazine. Written with keen in- 
sight, this article describes the Pima In- 
dian people of Arizona and their prob- 
lems: 

Our NEIGHBOR THE INDIAN 
(By Harold E. Fey) 


When Z. Simpson Cox was asked 
dress a gathering of protestant chur 
in his native city of Phoenix, Ari 
cided to talk about his clients, 
tribe of Indians. This young attor 
the churchwomen of Phoenix that 
iest way they could obey the bib 
junction to lcve their neighbor 
to support an orphan in school or 1 
clothing for needy people far awa 
activities are worth doing and rev 
doer with a sense of satisfaction « 
proportion to the amount of real sa 
volved. 

But if they were really serious al 
ing their neighbors, said Mr. Cox, they 
plunge into politics and work for ju 
the Indians of their own State. H 
that several of the Arizona Cons 








ve to legislate on Indian affairs, are 

athetic with Indians. But they cannot 
; ive in politics unless they receive votes, 

most of the voters in Arizona are white 
nie. White people and Indians compete 
;» the use of water for irrigation in an 
tate where the politics of water is 
and relentless. It happens that the 


aeadly 


Indians have prior rights to water in the 
arts of the State where they live. Never- 
theless, the whites get most of the water. 
c, said Mr. Cox, women who are moved to 
work for justice for the Indians will have 


face opposition from members of their 
own race. They will not go far before they 
ise their best friends to anguish or even 
PREFER TO HELP THEMSELVES 


Mr. Cox admitted that it is easier to hold 
a cake-social to raise money so an Indian 
boy or girl can go to school than it is to help 
the Indian child's father contend for justice 

the polls or in the courts. But if the 
Indians can secure the water to which they 
are entitled by prior possession and by law, 
they can and will earn a good living and 
pe able to educate their own children. The 

rney pointed out that the Indians prefer 

tice to charity, just as we do. He argued 
that Christians should prefer that Indians 
receive equality of protection in the courts 
and legislatures, rather than hand-outs. He 
asked whether Christian love can be divorced 
from justice and remain Christian love. 

The question asked by this Phoenix attor- 
ney of his townswomen is one which every 
church member in this country should ask 
of himself. Like the Arizona Congressmen, 
most Americans have an attitude of benevo- 
good will toward the Indian. We are 
ared to help him on occasion by appro- 
ions in Congress to avert starvation, or 
by gifts to missions, or by approving bills to 
end Federal wardship, which we are told are 
for his good. But are we prepared to help 
the Indian help himself, when such help 
may involve offending or causing economic 
loss to people of our own race? The real 
we have to make is between a course 
tion based on sentimental aversion to 
seeing people suffer and another course based 
on readiness to endure suffering ourselves to 
insure that justice is done. 

To be specific, consider the situation of 
the Pima Indians. Most Americans became 
aware of the existence of this tribe through 
the publicity given to Ira Hayes. Who does 
not Know he was the Pima Indian who with 
five other marines, all white, raised the 
United States flag on Mount Suribachi in 
the bloody attack on Iwo Jima just 10 years 
ago? When Ira Hayes died of acute alcohol- 
ism in February 1955, a funeral service was 
held in the Presbyterian Church in Sacaton, 
central town of the Pima Reservation. Next 
day his body lay in state in the capitol build- 
ing in Phoenix. Then it was taken to Wash- 
ington and buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery, near a 75-foot bronze replica of 
the Iwo Jima flag-raising scene. Veterans’ 
organizations raised money to give to the 
Hayes family—father, mother and three 
brothers—so its members would be clothed in 
presentable fashion for the trip to the 
National Capital. 

HOME IN THE DESERT 

The second day after the funeral, Nelson 
Jose, the Pima tribal judge, took Russell 
Carter, Indian affairs secretary of the na- 
Uonal council, and myself to the trading 
post called Bapchule, Ariz. There we saw 
the home of Ira Hayes. The family was 
away, being en route to Washington with 
the body of their son. On the desert we 
found a typical Indian house, made of wood 
posts and mud bricks, 25 or 30 feet square. 
Nearby were a shed and an arbor covered with 
Sticks and boards to provide shade. About 
100 feet away was another little mud-walled 
building with a cross on top. That was the 





choice 





Bapchule Presbyterian Church. A quarter of 
a mile away were the trading post and the 
Catholic Church and school. That 
Bapchule. 

Although the soil was sald to be fertile, 
the surroundings of the Hayes home pre- 
sented a picture of dust and desolation, since 
no water was available for irrigation. After 
seeing this place, it was easier to understand 
why Ira Hayes drank his way to oblivion and 
death; why alcoholism is a major affliction 
to a frustrated and discouraged people 

A few miles away water runs in the irri- 
gation ditches and the desert produces cot- 
ton, barley, wheat, and alfalfa, to say nothing 


was 


of citrus fruit. Why, then, do the Hayes 
family and its neighbors have no water? 


Search for the answer to that question leads 
one another step into the difference between 
justice and sentimentality in our dealings 
with the Indians. 


FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL 


The Pimas have lived on the Gila River 
and its tributaries for many centuries. 
These ‘“‘peaceful corn growers,” as Ruth Mur- 
ray Underhill describes them in Red Man's 
America, had developed a large-scale corn 
culture on this river before the beginning 
of the Christian era. By A. D. 1000 irriga- 
tion ditches had reached a length of 10 to 16 
miles. Villages of pit houses stood near 
the cornfields; the people were dressed in 
coarse cotton woven on a horizontal loom, 
They were making handsome painted pot- 
tery, figurines, and shell ornaments. 

The arrival of the Spaniards made little 
difference to the Pimas, except that they 
got their name, meaning the “I don’t know 
people,” from the newcomers. Their right to 
hold their land and to use water from the 
Gila and its tributaries for irrigation was 
recognized first by Spain and then by Mexico. 
About 150 years ago they were joined by the 
Maricopa Tribe, which settled peacefully to 
the south of the Pimas and lives there today, 
using the same means of livelihood and hav- 
ing the same problems in keeping them. 


This tribe supplied a large quantity of 
wheat to American soldiers in the Mexican 
War, and later helped the United States Army 
in wars against the Apaches. It is their 
boast that they do not know the color of 
a white man’s blood, never having spilled 
any. The Gila River Reservation was es- 
tablished in 1859 for the sole use of the 
Pimas and Maricopas by an act of Con- 
gress which specified that the waters of the 
Gila and Salt Rivers should be for the use 
of its wards, the Indians. But after the Civil 
War white squatters, first Mormons and then 
others, settled upstream and took the water 
of the river for their own use. In a few 
years the ancient canals of the Pimas went 
dry, and for nearly 40 years these peace- 
ful farmers fought a losing fight against 
starvation. 

MISSIONARY DEFENDER 


Then Dirk Lay, a tall and earnest Presby- 
terian missionary, took up the cause of 
the Indians. He went around the country 
crying out against the injustice which was 
being done them and finally carried his cam- 
paign to Congress. In 1924, largely through 
his efforts, Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing the Department of the Interior to build 
Coolidge Dam across the Gila River. The 
act specified that the dam was for the pur- 
pose first of providing water for the irriga- 
tion of lands allotted to Pima Indians on 
the Gila River Reservation, Ariz., now with- 
out an adequate supply of water, and, sec- 
ond, for the irrigation of such other lands 
in public or private ownership as in the 
opinion of the said Secretary can be served 
by water impounded by said dam without 
diminishing the supply necessary for said 
Indian lands. 

That should have settled the matter. The 
Indians had first rights to Gila water through 
immemorial use and now through two ac- 
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me DOD 
tions of Congress. But they were India: 
and so nothing was settled. Political pres- 
sure from white Arizona caused the Inter 
Department to go into court and swear the 
Pimas did not need all the water Congre 
had given them. When the Pimas sought 
to protest, the Indian Bureau and the Inte- 
rior Department refused to p 
lawyer and caused him 
be thrown out of court The resulting Gila 
River decree, which is still operative, ha: 
been described as one of the greatest crimes 
of water law. 


recognize thelr 
and the Indians to 


Meanwhile the area around the Indian 
reservation was filling up with white farm 
ers, attracted by the warm climate and the 
productive capacity of the soil when it had 
water. These farmers combined in a land- 
agreement which concerned the 
pumping of underground water to the sur- 
face for irrigation. The drilling of wells 
was to be subject to approvel by the 
retary of the Interior. Indian priority in use 
of water was not recognized Today there 
are 144 wells on land farmed by whites sur 
rounding the Indian reservation Many of 
the wells are just across a fence or road from 
Indian land Attorney Cox and the Pin 
insist they are illegally taking water which 
belongs to the Indians, or in which they have 
a share. 


owners' 


eec- 


SHUT DOWN 
don't the Indians drill their ow: 
Is this just another case of shift- 
and lack of initiative? Hardly. 
The Pimas tried to secure the required per- 
mission from Washington and nothing hi 
pened 


YOUP PUMP 
Why 

wells? 

lessness 


ip- 
Many Indians believe the Indian Bu- 
reau had made a secret agreement not to 
allow the Indians to drill irrigation well 

When after many efforts they could not se- 


cure official approval, Mr. Cox's clients de- 
cided to act. They drilled four wells, using 
their own funds. One wellis pumping. An- 


other produced water too alKaline for use 
The Indians have been unable to get electric- 
ity for a third from the Government-owned 
powerline. At a cost of $3,500 a fourth well 
was dug, equipped with a pump, connected 
with the powerline and started. It threw a 
big stream of good water. 

But again political pressure was applied 
by white people on the Interior Department 
Again that Department acted to favor the 
greatest political strength. Within 15 daysa 
telegram arrived from the Interior Depart- 
ment ordering the Indians to shut down their 
well until the Solicitor of the Department 
could give them a legal opinion as to whether 
they were entitled to use the water under 
their own land. This was in the summer of 
1954. Threats were made that if the Indians 
did not comply the limited supply of wate: 
they get from the Coolidge Dam would be 


cut off. Other threats said Indian tribal 
funds in Washington would be frozen 
Meanwhile, the 144 wells around the reser- 


vation continue to pump, and the Ira Haye 
home and many others sit in the dust of the 
desert That was the status in early Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

TYPICAL STORY OF SOUTHWEST 


Obviously the business of loving one’s 


neighbor becomes somewhat more compli- 
cated in Arizona than holding a cake sale 
In their troubles over land and water the 
Pimas are typical of many of the tribes of 
the Southwest, where a good share of the 
400,000 American Indians live. But they are 
interesting for many more reasons than 
those which have been mentioned. To dis- 


cuss these it is necessary to glance at some 
figures, drawn from Government sources and 
less than 5 years old. 

The Pima Indian Agency, at 
Ariz., is responsible for about 7,300 Indians, 


Sacaton, 


of whom 6,700 are Pimas. In 4 areas their 
reservation consists of 465,169 acres, being 
mostly mountain and desert Tribal own- 


ership accounts for over 340,000 acres of this 
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domain. “Allotted lands” is nearly 100,000 
acres, and four-fifths of this is involved in 
heirship proceedings. The reports show In- 
dians farm over 25,000 acres and lease about 
20,000 to whites. Indians have 2,600 head 
of beef cattle, about the same number of 
horses, about one-tenth as many dairy cat- 
tle About 900 Indians are listed as em- 
ployed; of these only a few over 100 are work- 
ing on the reservation. Nearly all are farm- 
ers, so they work as fleld hands for whites. 
The average income per family is estimated 
at $960 for the Pima, $540 for the Maricopa. 
Nine out of ten of the Indians read and write 
English; 6 have finished college, 137 high 
school, 1,050 elementary school. Only a few 
have intermarried with whites. 

Why don’t more Indians work? Why don't 
more of them work on the reservation? Why 
do they lease nearly half their arable land? 

Perhaps we had better begin with those 
100,000 acres of allotted land, since that 
is the best they have. This was land par- 
celed out to individual Indians under the 
1887 Allotment Act, passed when Congress 
decided without consulting the Indians that 
it was going to make farmers out of them. 
The idea was that a farm of his own would 
make the Indian acquisitive, and his awak- 
ened acquisitiveness would make him indus- 
trious. It might have worked out that way 
in New England, where everybody's land gets 
rain, but not in the Southwest, where the 
man who owns the riverside or the water 
hole controls everything dependent upon it. 
The best land was parceled out and soon 
most of it was lost to whites. During the 
47 years the act was in force, land in Indian 
possession shrank from 139 million to 48 mil- 
lion acres. These 100,000 acres are what is 
left of the Pima allotted land. 


TRIBAL FARM 


That is a great deal more land than these 
Indians are farming. Why? One reason 
is that much of the land is tied up in frac- 
tionated parcels too small for any economic 
use. The death of the original owner and of 
his heirs has split the land up into splinters, 
so the heirs let the land be leased to others 
who can assemble enough land to make a 
field and can afford the tractors and other 
machinery to farm it. This consequence of 
the Allotment Act will provide employment 
for all the lawyers in the Indian country for 
the next hundred years unless Congress 
attempts to undo the harm it has done. 

The Pimas have a tribal farm of around 
5,000 acres. It is run by an Indian farm 
manager who is a graduate in business ad- 
ministration from the University of Arizona. 
About half of the farm is idle each year for 
lack of water. 

Current gross income from the tribal] 
farming operations is expected to be around 
$200,000, coming mainly from cotton, barley, 
and cattle. The tribe owns several huge 
cotton-picking machines, as well as other 
machinery. I saw these complicated ma- 
chines lumbering slowly up and down the 
rows of ripe cotton, driven by intent Indian 
mechanics. The machines do not pick up 
all the cotton, so the old method of gleaning 
by hand is also used. Ira Hayes was so em- 
ployed just before he died. Cost of opera- 
tions is considerable, and much of the net 
farm income goes to pay costs of tribal gov- 
ernment. Last year when farm operations 
produced a little extra money, the tribe gave 
scholarships to four boys and a girl, who are 
now in school. The productivity of Indian- 
operated land is not as high as that of white- 
operated, and this is given as a reason for not 
permitting the Indians to have bigger allot- 
ments for cotton. 

Critics of the big-farming operation of the 
tribe say it is a welfare-state proposition. 
Other lands are neglected and people depend 
on the little they get from the big farm. 
In the Salt River area 70 percent of the 
arable land is leased to whites. Leases run 
from $20 to $40 an acre. The Indian Bureau 


is accused of encouraging leasing and of be- 
ing partly responsible for the fact that many 
Indians sit in idleness and drink up their 
meager income. Yet the Indians say: What 
can we do? They lack capital, experience, 
machinery. It takes all three, plus some in- 
fluence in the right places, if one is to as- 
semble an economically viable plot of land 
and get water to farm it. 


INDIAN INITIATIVE 


It is not surprising that many Indians are 
bitterly unhappy about their situation. In 
the old days of Pima self-sufficiency, every- 
body worked on the irrigation ditches and in 
the fields. They worked, but they had an 
economy of plenty, and the neighboring Pa- 
pagos came and worked for them and were 
paid in food and cotton. Now, there is idle- 
ness and many of the young people get into 
trouble. Pima tribal income from prison la- 
bor, mainly of persons arrested for being 
drunk and disorderly, is $18,000 a year. Some 
of the villages are social cesspools. The old 
men shake their heads and mourn the loss of 
initiative and energy on the part of the 
young. Yet the old men sit in the tribal 
council and draw their $8 a day and show 
little initiative or energy themselves. They 
feel so dependent on the Indian Bureau. 

A short distance away, however, a devel- 
opment is taking place which presents a very 
different picture. The Maricopa Reservation 
is even farther downstream than the Pima, 
and its people know even greater hardship. 
But part of this tribe have started a coop- 
erative farm. Its leaders are young Indians, 
many of them former GI's. Although the 
farm is only a year old, it has two irrigation 
wells pumping, has more than 300 acres in 
production, and is working to subjugate 200 
more. Instead of relying on free water, the 
cooperators are paying for theirs and are 
getting help to pay $100 for subjugating each 
10 acres. The chairman of the cooperative is 
a dynamic man of about 40, who is not afraid 
to go before the tribal council or any other 
group and argue his cause. 


It would not be expected that a departure 
as radical as this would occur without oppo- 
sition. Some of the opposition is in the 
tribe, from persons who fear this energy will 
imperil their position or income. Some of it 
is from persons who are skeptical as to 
whether this venture will not go the way of 
previous enterprises of one kind or another. 
Other opposition can be laid to pure inertia. 


AFSC OFFERS HELP 


The Maricopa cooperative is fortunate to 
have the help of James and Lois Hayes. 
Jim Hayes is a white Californian who got 
very deeply involved in the Pacific fighting 
in World War II. A journalism graduate, he 
and his wife came to Phoenix after the war 
to work on a newspaper. Assigned to write 
about the Maricopas, he became well ac- 
quainted with many members of the tribe, 
and eventually found his work with them 
taking all his time. After a year a repre- 
sentative of the American Friends Service 
Committee heard about what he was doing. 
Now the committee is backing his efforts to 
encourage the Maricopa cooperative. The 
Hayeses are grateful for this backing. 

This courageous young man, whose non- 
pacifist police dog accompanies him on sur- 
veying expeditions, recognizes that the co- 
operative confronts many adversaries, but 
believes its simple democracy awakens some- 
thing deep in the Indian heritage. Hayes 
says it is a mistake to assume that all pre- 
white Indian culture was communal. That 
of the Pueblos was communal, and the tribal 
organization of the Plains Indians may have 
been strong. But the Pima-Maricopa life-way 
allowed considerable room for individualistic 
action, and it is this which is coming to the 
surface now in this new turn of the Mari- 
copas. 

When he was asked what might be the 
next step in Indian development, Jim Hayes 


operations board set up on each rese; 
It would work with all government 
voluntary organizations, and not just 
the Indian Bureau. He finds the 
servation staff most helpful, for ex 
The board should consist of people wh 
best qualified to help Indians wit) 
problems, and not just bankers who 
tecting their loans or lawyers who repre« 
Indians in legal matters. The Indian 
reau has a plans and development 
but it is responsible only to the Co; 
sioner and is not close enough to the p: 
The Hayeses believe and practice thei; n- 
viction that real cooperation requires day- 
and day-out living if it is to be effe 
good. 

So the business of loving one’s I 
neighbor consists not only in political 
as Mr. Cox said, but in economic and 
kinds of action as well. It requires br 
down the wall of strangeness with which we 
have isolated the Indian with even 
effectiveness than the Government ha 
lated him on the reservations. It demar 
repentance for our toleration of injust 
and a determination that we 
through ignorance continue to do 
tively what any decent man wou 
ashamed to do if he were singly a 
sonally responsible. 

The situation of the Pima Indians ap; 
in part to others in the Southwest. TN 
moves being made in Congress toward termi- 
nation do not immediately threaten thei: 
security, such as it is. They are neverthe- 


sha 


the Northwest Indians and want to be r 

for self-sufficiency. At present it seen 

safe guess that they will be ready bef 

the American people are. Does Congre 
realize that ending wardship lays upon \ 
the obligation to do justly? 


The Limit of Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker the 


greatest single -issue confronting the 
American people today is the foreign 
policy of the United States. Unless it is 
successful all other issues become incon- 
sequential. 

Our foreign policy has expanded to 
all parts of the world, involving us in 
tremendous economic and political prob- 
lems, until the very existence of our 
Nation depends upon their correct solu- 
tion. 

If we should become involved 
holocaust of a worldwide war with ! 
H-bomb, jet planes, and the mechanizec 
weapons of modern warfare, not only te 
future of our Nation but even the word 
would be at stake. 

It will not help us, however, to h VE 
any illusions about our foreign polic! 
No one need have any obligation or In 
clination to look through rose-colored 
glasses to see what has been done or 
minimize the difficulties of the future 

In a constantly changing world we 
cannot pull a master switch and sh n 
independent sovercign nations around 
do our bidding as if they were b 








tch yard, or outline a new master 

‘ r the future. 
*“vhe difficulties of master planning are 
») «iustrated by archy, the cockroach, 
with a lower case a, appearing 
Don Marquis stories. Archy, in 
with his brethren the sad life 
oaches in general, their struggle 
d and their danger of being op- 
ed by human feet, discovered a 
ful solution to their problems by 
+ deciding to change all roaches 
rasshoppers so life would be merry 

food plentiful. 
But when Archy was confronted by 
f the more practical of his brethren 
“+t just how this could be accom- 
~ his only reply was, “Oh, just 
ionve the mere details of the transfor- 
matic n to the administrators of the 


n 


ik 


“just because of the difficulties of mas- 

- planning, this does not mean we 
nust adopt the views of those who ap- 
arently adhere to a doctrine that the 
nited States is better off to pretend the 
orld beyond our shores does not exist. 
We need not wash our hands of the 
«hole business and concentrate on build- 
shelters that will be proof against 
he H-bomb. In our foreign operations 
we have not reached the place where 
we oucht to close up shop and liquidate 
our assets or liabilities for whatever they 
may bring. 

While we are not prophets, we can 
plan for the future by analyzing suc- 
cesses of the past, avoiding our mistakes 
as far as possible, and constantly keep- 

in mind the objectives of our foreign 
policy and strive for their success. 

But before we do so, we must have the 
frm realization that there are certain 
definite limitations in dealing with for- 
eign policy. 

One of our best diplomats frequently 

makes the statement, “If you can give 
the other fellow orders, it isn’t foreign 
policy.” His point is that you can’t give 
orders to independent sovereign nations. 
If the nation has a status which makes 
it possible for it to be ordered around, 
in the way Russia orders its satellites, 
itis no longer foreign policy but domestic 
policy which is involved. All this means 
that the methods which we can use to 
get a foreign country to do what we want 
it to do are limited. We should not base 
our foreign policy on an assumption that 
other countries are going to behave dif- 
ferently than they really are. 
_ We cannot by edict or fiat in Wash- 
ington control the action of our allies, 
lo say nothing of our adversaries. We 
know that each nation has interests dif- 
ferent from those of every other nation 
and that its reactions are not likely to 
be identical to ours. 

We cannot halt the actions of Russia 
or Communist China—all we can do is 
try to deter them from aggressive action 
by creating conditions that will be in 
the own self-interest to do so. 

This will become abundantly clear as 
We analyze what has happened in the 
past and consider the possibilities of our 
future course of action. 

But before we do this let us state the 
Primary objectives of our foreign policy. 
realizing the danger of over- 
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simplification we must constantly keep 
in mind our goal or we will lose sight 
of the forest because of the trees, 

We must promote and obtain security 
and peace for the United States. We 
must maintain our independent sover- 
eignty. For our own self-interest our 
foreign policy must be inherently selfish. 

At the same time, if by cooperating 
with our allies and freedom-loving 
peoples we can accomplish these goals 
we should likewise strive for permanent 
peace everywhere in the world. 

We cannot be the sole gladiator to 
save the world. We need all the help 
we can get. But if by overtaxing our 
own strength we destroy ourselves, we 
destroy the world. 

The time has come, however, to call in 
some engineers who are not “‘yes men” 
for the old management to make sure 
that our future foreign operations get 
on the right track. 

No matter on which side of the world 
we look the most vigorous defender of 
United States foreign aid has to admit 
our program has not worked as well as 
was expected. This is true whether one 
sympathizes with what has been done or 
sees in recent events their past predic- 
tions of failure. 

There are few people who still believe 
we have not been generous enough in 
dealing with other countries. If we 
could have bought friendship there 
would be little doubt as to the success of 
our efforts. 

The policy of “give them the aid and 
assume they will do the right thing” 
might make sense if you can assume 
that the recipients of our help are seek- 
ing the same things we are, that they 
agree with us on major issues, and that 
they are ready to accept our leadership 
in the step-by-step action necessary to 
attain our major goals. Iam afraid that 
many of our internationalists have al- 
lowed themselves to be fooled on this 
point. It is natural for everyone who 
regards himself as intelligent, high- 
minded, and a keen analyst to think that 
others who possess these same charac- 
teristics will see issues in the same way 
that he does and will react in specific 
emergencies in a similar manner. 

It is easy to see how, at the beginning 
of the Marshall plan, our officials and 
many of our people believed that an aid- 
without-detailed-commitments policy 
was sound. The United States at the 
end of World War II was undoubtedly 
preeminent among the nations of the 
world. We had the best Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. We had the atomic 
bomb. We had the highest standard of 
living, the most food, and the most 
money. It was, and it is, easy for us to 
visualize ourselves as having reached the 
most advanced stage of civilization 
known to mankind as the result of a 
process of natural development. It was, 
and it is, easy for us to visualize the 
rest of the world as struggling forward 
in a sort of evolutionary process, striving 
to be as much like the United States as 
possible. Under such circumstances, if 
by giving aid we could hasten this evolu- 
tion a little bit, it would be sound policy 
to do so. 
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But France, after dragging its feet for 
years with regard to the European De- 
fense Community, has finally rejected it. 
Our hopes now must be based on a sub- 
Stitute plan which is now in the process 
of acceptance. The United Kingdom 
advocates a policy toward Red China 
which is opposed to ours. India does 
not believe in a regional defense effort in 
southeast Asia. Denmark has recently 
announced that its membership in 
NATO is now on an inactive basis 

We have only secured an uneasy peace 
in Korea and Indochina, and face a most 
critical situation in Formosa and the 
Pacific area. 

It would seem, therefore, we have been 
wrong in some of our fundamental as- 
Sumptions. We have gone wrong in as- 
suming other countries want the same 
things we do and will react the same way 
we react in specific events. We must 
recognize these new developments for 
which we have not made adequate ad- 
justments in our policy. In the future 
we must assume our allies will not always 
carry out our dictates as we wish they 
would, even if we place certain conditions 
on our aid. We have reached the place 
where we must assume many countries 
will demonstrate their freedom from 
United States domination by doing just 
the opposite. 

I think that, therefore, we are going 
to have to work out with nations what 
each of us is to do about certain specific 
matters in the current year and the next 
year and the next. If we can agree as 
to a course of action, each party should 
contribute on a fair basis to carrying out 
the agreement. If we cannot agree, let 
us not go ahead assuming that things will 
work themselves out in the long run. 

This does not mean that every nation 
which is unwilling to join us in a military 
alliance against Russia is immediately 
classified as an enemy and denied fu- 
ture United States aid or cooperation 
Whether we like it or not there are many 
countries, particularly those which have 
only recently emerged from a colonial 
status, that sincerely believe they can 
remain neutral. There is no advantage 
to us in driving them into the enemy 
camp. On the other hand, we should 
limit our aid and our expectations to 
those things that can be undertaken by 
mutual agreement and mutual self- 
interest. 

For example we must recognize that 
the problem of unification of Europe not 
only is of the utmost importance to us, 
but that it is also a European problem 
whose solution must be worked out by 
the Europeans themselves. 

It seems to me that the United States 
should state its policy unequivocally 
favoring European unification, and we 
should stand ready to assist in specific 
matters when asked by the Europeans to 
help. The United States should not, 
however, take the initiative in the mat- 
ter. We should not have our Ambassa- 
dors in London, Paris, and Bonn calling 
on Ministers with various proposals and 
counter-proposals to advance the cause 
of unification. We should not have the 
United States Information Agency put- 
ting out propaganda in favor of unifica- 
tion. There is no use trying to go faster 
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than the Europeans are able and willing 
to go themselves. 

They must realize once and for all 
that they must help themselves and that 
their own fate is involved; and that their 
only chance of survival is to cooperate 
to the fullest extent with other liberty- 
loving nations of the free world. 

I believe our future policy should be 
to continue to strengthen regional ar- 
rangements such as NATO and SEATO 
if they are willing to cooperate on a basis 
of self-help and mutual aid. This is 
necessary because assistance should only 
be given to a country if it advances the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was ratified by the United States 
Senate. It is the law of the land. Ag- 
gression against one of the member na- 
tions is considered aggression against 
all. Under this treaty we have entered 
into mutual security arrangements to 
protect ourselves as well as other liberty- 
loving nations. 

We have furnished NATO with mili- 
tary end items amounting to billions of 
dollars, and are maintaining thousands 
of our young men in the military service 
in that area. For us to withdraw at this 
time our aid and leave a vacuum for the 
Soviet to take over is unthinkable. We 
have but a Hobson’s choice—no choice at 
all. 

The situation reminds me of the Texas 
jackrabbit which, under hot pursuit by 
the hounds, climbed a tree remarking. 
“This is contrary to my natural predispo- 
sition but necessity leaves no choice.” 

Our aim should be liberation rather 
than containment. We should continue 
to encourage and implement the military 
arrangements entered into by Greece, 
Turkey, and Pakistan. We should use 
our good offices as well as the United Na- 
tions to settle the disputes in the Middle 
East between Israel and the Arab States. 

I believe the recent implementing of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
is a step in the right direction. Taken 
together with our arrangements with Ja- 
pan, South Korea, and Formosa, these 
agreements greatly strengthen the secur- 
ity of the United States and our allies in 
the Pacific area, and in my judgment are 
a great deterrent to the further aggres- 
sion of the Communists. Without such 
arrangements the chances of becoming 
involved in war would be much greater 
and without them our defenses would 
have to be, for all practical purposes, 
withdrawn to the continental United 
States. 

The resolution which was passed al- 
most unanimously by the Congress ex- 
pressing our determination to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores and related 
positions and territories of that area, 
strengthens our security in that part of 
the world. In unfriendly hands these 
islands would seriously dislocate our mil- 
itary strategy in the Pacific. It would 
create a breach in the island chain of the 
western Pacific which constitutes for the 
United States and other free nations, the 
geographical backbone of their security 
structure in that area. 

We should not trade any part of this 
area for a cease fire or recognition of the 
Red Communists in the United Nations. 
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Another policy which I feel should be 
continued and implemented is the point 
4 program for the rehabilitation of so- 
called backward countries. I do not 
know of any program from which we re- 
ceive more benefit for as few dollars. 
However, we must be careful in its imple- 
mentation that we confine it to its origi- 
nal purpose; namely, to help those coun- 
tries to help themselves by giving them 
scientific knowledge and the know-how 
in the fields of education, agriculture, 
health, and sanitation. We should not 
permit these programs to grow into a 
worldwide WPA. 

In my judgment we should not engage 
in a preventative war. While it might 
be a temptation to precipitate a general 
war while we are Still ahead in the ar- 
mament race, in the field of nuclear and 
mechanized weapons, the ruin, exhaus- 
tion and devastating effects which would 
follow would make it preposterous to 
follow such a course. 

To fight a preventive war to avoid such 
a worldwide conflict is equally fool- 
hardy. It would be as absurd as a man 
committing suicide because he is afraid 
to die. 

There are those who believe that the 
Soviet, ourselves, and our allies can settle 
our differences by peaceful coexistence. 
Such an argument is fallacious. It 
would allow the Soviet to retain all the 
territory that they have won by aggres- 
sion, and we would have to write off to 
Communist domination without a con- 
test all the territory which they now con- 
trol. It would permit the Soviets un- 
impeded exploitation of these tremen- 
dous areas with their high industrial po- 
tential and natural resources, including 
the vast area of China. By such a pol- 
icy we would strengthen the hand of the 
Kremlin for further world conquest. 

One of the doctrines espoused by 
President Wilson in his fight for the 
League of Nations was that we should 
have open covenants openly arrived at. 
While I do not decry the use of interna- 
tional organizations as not being helpful 
in the cause of peace, I do feel that some- 
times this public or ‘‘microphone diplo- 
macy” is fraught with danger. While the 
United Nations gives us an open forum 
and a sounding board to answer the 
illogical charges and propaganda of the 
Soviet and her satellites, it seems to me 
the very publicity attending such open 
forums places limitations upon what we 
may accomplish. For example, a some- 
what minor issue may be publicly de- 
bated, each party taking opposite sides, 
until an issue is blown up to so much 
importance that neither side can retract 
from the position it has publicly taken. 
Each side may find itself in the position 
of the small boy who has put a chip on 
his shoulder and dared his opponent to 
knock it off. Both sides are afraid to 
give in. 

While it may be a slow and tedious 
process, I believe we should continue our 
discussions of the issues that come up in 
the foreign fields with the countries con- 
cerned, working together to find mu- 
tual and reciprocal solutions. It may be 
a tedious and difficult process to reach 
such an understanding and mutual con- 
sent that will be for the benefit of all 
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concerned, but I believe such negotia 
tions will be on a more firm basis by 
such methods, and will help to brino 
about the permanent peace and secy; ity 
all the free world is so devotedly 

ing to accomplish. 


Expansion of Farm Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker. the 
great economic and social progress we 
have made as a nation is in direct rela. 
tion to what we have done in this coun- 
try to expand our production and in. 
crease distribution. Through these ef- 
forts more and more goods have steadily 
become available to more and more 
people. Through this process, we have 
greatly expanded employment opportu- 
nities for our people and sharply in- 
creased both their income and buying 
power. All of this is directly reflected 
in the high standard of living that pre- 
vails throughout this land and of which 
we are all so justly proud. 

In large part, the improvement in liy- 
ing conditions which has so steadily 
taken place in this country stems from 
the fact that our people have long had 
the incentives needed to encourage the 
exercise of individual initiative. Our 
people have the willingness to work and 
the desire to bring about improvements, 
These attributes and the advanced tech- 
niques that have been developed in pro- 
duction are among the basic reasons for 
the striking gains we have made as a 
nation. 

The productive resources of our agri- 
culture have contributed heavily to our 
national progress. The capacity of our 
farms to produce has risen to an un- 
precedented level. The very fact that 
our agriculture is so highly productive 
provides our Nation with a firm founda- 
tion for continued growth and develop- 
ment. 

Looking ahead to the future, one of 
our basic needs is to improve the balance 
in our agriculture so as to make the 
most effective use of our productive re- 
sources and at the same time meet all of 
our requirements for farm products. We 
need to promote desirable shifts in pro- 
duction, both from the standpoint of im- 
proved nutrition and pattern of land use 
In all of this, we need to make sure that 
agriculture continues to make its full 
contribution to the Nation's healthy 
growth and development. 

Last year Congress took definite action 
to help facilitate the adjustment that 
our agriculture needs to make to cop 
with the sharp changes in demand that 
have come about since the end of the 
war. One important step was to provide 
a system of flexible price supports which 
will enable farmers to keep their opera- 
tions adjusted to the requirements of 
our expanding economy. This move Wl! 








minimize the need for produc- 


n and marketing controls which have 
: to be imposed by virtue of manda- 


h rigid price supports. Although 
the first year that flexible price 
! will go into effect under the 
tion enacted by the last Congress, 
Jready becoming evident that this 

t course we can take to achieve 
; maintain a balanced and fully pro- 

tive agriculture. 

rience in recent years has amply 
‘nstrated that rigid high price sup- 
lead to the accumulation of un- 
snted surpluses which necessitate 
restrictions and sharper and 
per cutbacks in production. To the 
that farm production is cut back 
restricted, it, of course, tends to 
ice farm operations. This in turn 
tends to undermine national prosperity 
on which profitable farm markets de- 
na 
High rigid 90-percent price supports 
have continued in effect over the last few 
rs despite the drastic changes that 
ve taken place in the war and imme- 
diate postwar demand picture. The con- 
ditions created by this have made it nec- 
essary for the farmers of our country to 
cut back their highest profit crops by 
ome 35 to 40 million acres. These re- 
ductions were made in some of the most 
and productive farming areas. 
The effect of this curtailment is already 
being felt in many communities. From 
an overall standpoint, it tends to slow 
down the expansion of our total economy. 

When agricultural production is re- 
stricted and cut back as has been neces- 
sitated by the high rigid price supports, 
all those who sell to or serve farmers, 
transact less business. This affects sales 
of farm machinery, fertilizers, chemi- 
cals, automobiles, and all other supplies 
and services required when farms are in 
full production. The decline in sales to 
farmers brings on a reduction in the 
amount of employment in both business 
and industry. This is in addition to the 
great loss of jobs that result directly 
from cutting production back on the 
farms and is reflected in less work in 
producing, harvesting, processing, trans- 
porting, selling, and storing agricultural 
products. The result of all this is a vi- 
cious spiral of declining incomes and 
buying power in virtually every segment 
of our economy. 

The importance of increasing and 
naintaining farm production at a high 
level, cannot be overemphasized if we 
are to maintain full employment at good 
wages. For farmers to get more profits 
there must be increasing production— 
and increasing consumption. This can- 
not be achieved by restrictions and pro- 
Cuction cutbacks which in reality mean 
Scarcity. Agriculture must produce— 
and produce in large volume if it is to be 
most profitable and also provide the 
means for farmers to buy the goods and 
anvios which our towns and cities have 
lo offer, 

There is an interdependence between 
agriculture and business and industry 
which is too easy to overlook. Full agri- 
cultural production helps maintain full 
‘mployment of labor in productive enter- 
prises. In turn, when workers have good 
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incomes, it helps insure strong markets 
for the farm products desired by con- 
sumers. 

Our farm people represent close to a 
30-billion-dollar market for nonfarm 
goods and services of all kinds. In terms 
of raw materials alone, our farmers are 
customers for 7 million tons of finished 
steel, 50 million tons of chemical mate- 
rials, 1714 billion gallons of crude petro- 
leum, 300 million pounds of raw rubber, 
and 22 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power. 

This huge volume of buying power 
exerts a tremendous leverage throuch- 
out our national economy. It is esti- 
mated that the purchases made by farm- 
ers provide nonfarm employment for 
from 5 to 6 million persons, or about 10 
percent of total nonagricultural employ- 
ment. In addition, these nonfarm work- 
ers employed because of agricultural 
purchases also make a market for indus- 
trial goods—and these workers, in turn, 
create an additional market. Altogether, 
it is reasonable to assume the expendi- 
tures by farmers account both directly 
and indirectly for about 15 percent of the 
total nonfarm employment. 

The great contribution that agricul- 
ture is making to our way of living can 
be maintained and increased only by ex- 
panding production in keeping with the 
requirements of our growing economy. 
Our country did not become great by 
restricting production and following a 
policy of scarcity. By the same token, 
our country will not remain great under 
such an approach which would ulti- 
mately place us in an economic straight. 
jacket of inhibited production and con- 
sumption. Through the years we have 
learned that a dynamic economy requires 
both increased production and increased 
consumption. Ours is a dynamic econ- 
omy and we must keep it so if we are to 
enjoy a continuing rise in our standards 
of living. 





New York Times Says “Time To Face 
Facts” on Quemoy and Matsu 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
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Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day New York Times reported a “very 
perceptible movement of press and pub- 
lic opinion against getting into a war 
over Quemoy and Matsu.” Over the 
past several weeks the Times itself, with 
its customary caution, has analyzed the 
issues at stake and has now come to the 
firm conclusion that we should not risk 
military involvement over these islands. 
The lead editorial yesterday sums up the 
thinking of the Times on this crucial 
problem and should merit our attention: 

THE BALANCE SHEET 

At the end of last week, as William S. 
White wrote for this newspaper: “The Presi- 
dent did not know and could not yet know 
whether he would intervene militarily if the 
Communists attacked Quemoy and Matsu, 
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just off the China mainland.” We believe 
Mr. Eisenhower is honestly puzzled. We also 
have to admit that his puzzlement is based 


on a wider Knowledge cf soldiering and c 
siderably more inside information than the 


n 





rest of us possess. However, these consid- 
erations should not prevent the m 
t lating as to the Far Easter n 
and ral up its own mind as to cert 
pl i i that situation 
Let us therefore try to draw up a kind 


of balance sheet as to Quemoy and Matsu 


In the first place, the strategic value of 
these 1 nd except a they interfere with 
traffic ing in and out of Amoy and F 
chow, i great The second point 1 
in favor of retaining freedom of action 
toward the islands is that morale on For- 
n a would be weakened if we said we would 
t defend Quemoy and Matsu. Maybe 
would There are, however, other way f 
maintaining morale than by trying to defend 


territory that is not needed. 

In the third place, it is argued that Ameri- 
can prestige in Asia would decline if we 
made another retreat. But it is hard t« 
lieve that communism would immediately 
sweep still-free areas of southeast Asia if we 
told Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that he 
had better draw in his lines a little. These 
arguments for retaining the islands or for 
defending them with American lives and at 
the risk of a great war are too simple. They 
are almost naive. 

Let us consider the arguments against re- 
taining the islands. First, there is a danger 
that an attempt to retain them by 
may produce a big war in which, unless it 
becomes worldwide and a question of naked 
survival for the free countries, our allies in 
the Pacific and in Europe would not support 
us. In the second place, if such a war led, 
as it might, to bombing attacks on the Chi- 
nese mainland—even though by some mir- 
acle the bombs actually hit only the “pin- 
points” at which they were aimed—we would 
kill countless numbers of innocent persons. 
Would this not—inevitably, we might say 
rightly—alienate the multitudinous millions 
of Asiatics who are ready enough to believe 
evil things of the United States? It seems 
to this newspaper that this risk is too great 
to be run. 

What sort of solution can we find? It 
would be possible, surely, to evacuate the 
Quemoy and Matsu Island groups. Simulta- 
neously with this action or preceding it, we 
could give a new guaranty to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek for the defense of Formosa, 
and we might induce our allies in the Pa- 
cific and Western Europe to join us in this 
guaranty. 

Finally—and this is crucially important— 
we might push for United Nations action, 
already pending, to guarantee a cease-fire in 
the Formosa Strait. If the Security Coun- 
cil would not give such a guaranty—and 
presumably it would not, because of a Soviet 
veto—then there could easily be a special 
session of the Assembly in which there could 
be a two-thirds vote for the moral commit- 
ment of the United Nations. 

While this was going on we could increase 
our aia to Formosa on the understanding 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s government would 
not attack the mainland. We could put in 
a force of infantry as a token of our inten- 
tions. Surely the visible signs of Ameri- 
can aid-—and possibly of United Nations 
aid—would reassure the Formosan popula- 
tion. The oriental tradition of ‘‘face” is not 
really oriental—it is human. If we say to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that we and 
our friends will do our best to make For- 
mosa a prosperous and democratic state, if 
we say again that we will defend it against 
its enemies, surely we give Chiang’s gov- 
ernment the “face” it needs. 

It is time for ourselves and for our friends 
on Formosa to face the fact Communist 
China at this moment cannot be conqucred 


be- 


force 
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from Formosa. The essential task is to keep 
the spark of freedom alive on Formosa and 
to fan it into greater vitality. When that 
task is viewed in its right proportions the 
Quemoy and Matsu Islands shrink to what 
they are—inconsequential heaps of rock and 
soil not worth the shedding of blood or the 
risk of worldwide catastrophe. 


The Trend Toward Larger Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
trend toward larger farms concerns us 
in the smaller communities. When con- 
solidation brings efficiency to a family 
unit it means a higher living standard. 
However, in event holdings grow depriv- 
ing family ownership it inflates detri- 
ment to the whole of a rural community. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert an article from the Warren 
Sheaf, a county newspaper in my dis- 
trict, for interest and study, to show the 
trend in Marshall County, 

The article follows: 

FARMS IN MARSHALL COUNTY ARE GETTING 

LARGER 

Marshall County is following the trend of 
most counties in the State with farm acre- 
age in the county being slowly consolidated 
into larger farms. This has made fewer and 
fewer jobs on the farm available and the 
rural population of the county continues to 
reduce as surplus people go to the city and 
village. 

Concentration into larger farming units is 
being forced on the operator as a trend of 
the times with more and more machinery 
available making the economical farming 
unit larger than was previously the case. 

At present Marshall County is second only 
to Kittson in the largest number of acres 
per farm in the State, according to the Min- 
nesota State farm census for 1954. 

Marshall County has a total of 1,152,000 
acres of land, of which 859,817 were under 
cultivation in 1945 in 2,635 farms for an 
average acreage of 326.3. In 1950 the land 
under cultivation had dropped to 848,731 
acres divided among 2,567 farms for an aver- 
age of 330.6 acres per farm. 

In the last 4 years the land farmed has 
dropped 14,000 acres to 834,817 and the num- 
ber of operators has dropped by 270 to a total 
of 2,297. This has increase the average size 
Marshall County farm in the past 4 years 
to 363 acres. 

One good sign, however, is that most of 
the drop off in farm operators came in the 
tenants and this is a healthy economic sign. 
The number of farm owners was 2,217 in 
1945, 2,297 in 1950, and 2,101 in 1954, while 
the number of tenants dropped from 418 in 
1945 to 270 in 1950 and 196 in 1954. People 
living on Marshall County farms in 1954 were 
8,699. 

On a statewide basis the decline in farms 
has been at a rate of about 1 percent a year, 
with the biggest decline coming since 1935 
when there was a record high of 184,203 farms 
in the State as compared with 154,277 now. 
According to the 1953 census there were 
1,762 more farms then than currently. 

With the decrease in the number of farms 
there has been a slight increase in the num- 
ber of acres in each; an average of 201 acres 
in 1954 as compared against 198 in 1953 and 
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195 in 1952. In 1935, when the peak number 
of farms was reported, the average acreage 
was only 165. 

The most notable thing in production was 
the decrease in wheat acreage, due undoubt- 
edly to the allotment quotas now in effect, 
and the increase in the production of barley, 
the latter being doubled over the 5-year 
period from 1946-54. 

Acreage figures for all crops in Marshall 
County as reported by the Minnesota farm 
census are as follows: 


Marshall County farm statistics 


| 
| 1954 1949 1944 


| | 
Farms _ — 2, 297 | 2, 567 | 2, 685 
Acreage in farms € | 834, S17 | 


Average size sninaisd | 363 


848, 731 | 859, S17 
330, 6 $26. $ 


15, 609 

83, 623 | 63, 558 7s, OR4 
53, 293 | 64,767 | 23, 168 
OH eo 1s 

7,018 | (‘) () 

1, 289 3, 104 3, 735 
185 iv 50 
633 ROS ‘49 
, 131 1, 159 

3, 006 4,817 | 
726 | 1, 596 
845 1, 359 

, 304 | 5, 876 | 

All hay 77,990 | 8&2, 037 | 
Chickens on farm 5, 508 | 147, 465 
Sows farrowing spring pigs-| 756} 1,117 
M ilk cows | 2, 334 13, 160 
Sheep for market | » 538 ) 14,672 | 
Cattle for market 7 5, 916 


Oats 

Flaxseed 

Soybeans 

Sugar beets 

Rye 

Winter wheat 

Red clover for seed 
Alsike clover for seed 
Sweet clover for seed 
Timothy for seed 
Alfalfa seed 


Potatoes 


Spring wheat : 101, 757 | 144, 635 (‘) 
sarley 6B 133,559 | 65, 109 61, 213 
Corn 9,849 | 9, 621 

| 

| 
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Federal Contributions to the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
serve from current press reports that the 
District of Columbia is also having its 
revenue problems. According to these 
reports, it is anticipated that the Dis- 
trict’s revenue will fall short of meeting 
the budget requirements for the next 
fiscal year considerably in excess of $20 
million. It is further stated that for 
the first time in its history, the District 
government is faced with deficit spend- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the current press reports 
indicate that the annual cry for addi- 
tional Federal contributions is going up 
by those responsible for the fiscal af- 
fairs of the District. In fact, it seems 
that the city commissioners are pre- 
pared, if they have not already acted, 
to call upon Uncle Sam to again increase 
the annual Federal contribution to the 
District of Columbia. There are even 
suggestions that this contribution 
should be increased to meet half of the 
city’s budget of approximately $175 mil- 
lion. . 

That the Federal Government should 
make some reasonable and equitable 
contribution to the maintenance of 
the District government is recognized. 
This, of course, is based upon the fact 
that the Federal Government occupies 
a considerable portion of the District 


April 4 
territory. But what seems to be oyor. 
looked by the advocates of ever-incre 


Go-= 


ing Federal financial contributions ty 
the operation of the District Govern. 
ment is the economic contribution magp 
to the city of Washington, D. C., by the 
Federal Government. We are cop. 
strained to believe that most any city 
in the United States would be willing ty) 
contribute to the Federal Government jy 
return for the Federal payroll and othe; 
advantages enjoyed by the economy of 
the District. In fact, the city of Wash. 
ington is one of the most prosperoys 
cities in the world as a result of this 
Federal situation. 

Mr. Speaker, other cities, Staté i 
subdivisions of government have their 
financial problems also, but they cannot 
look to the Federal Government to bai! 
them out. It so happens that the lee 
lature of my State of Mississippi is noy 
and has been in session for the past 3 
months for the sole purpose of raisin 
enough taxes to meet the increased de- 
mands on the treasury of that State 
But the State of Mississippi and all other 
States as well as cities must look to their 
own resources rather than Uncle Sam 
for the needed revenues to operate their 
governments. As a Representative ir 
the Congress of that State, I cannot idly 
sit by and permit my- people to be taxed 
further for such increases by the Fed- 
eral Government to the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., while the legislature of my 
State is verily scraping the bottom of 
the barrel to get further taxes with which 
to operate our State government. 

The following table shows how the 
Federal contribution to the District of 
Columbia has been steadily increasing 
for the past 10 years: 

Federal annual contributions to the D 
of Columbia, fiscal years 1946-55 
A ” son? 
$6, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
12, 000, 090 
12, 000, 000 
10, 800, 000 
11, 400, 000 
11, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
21, 890, 000 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Congress 
will not grant this increase and that the 
District government, like the other gov- 
ernments of the country, will relie on its 
own resources, 


Year: 


Ode to the White House Squirrels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, unde 
unanimous consent, I include in the AP- 
pendix of the Recorp the foilowing poem 
which has to do with the subject which 
has reached national proportions in 1s 
appeal within the past few weeks. 1 he 
author, Mr. Clifford Hall, is the Sta 








During the politi- 


itor of Delaware. 
.mpaign last fall, he became quite 


cin my State as a campaigner 
his ability to add a touch of 
from time to time through his 
al poems. 
OnE TO THE WHITE HOUSE SQUIRRELS 
rrels on the lawn of the White House 
they say, 
lin up a game that Ike likes to play. 
his little balls all around the 


ii 


ice, 
smile of contentment all over his 
wicked little varmints with the 
ry bushy tails, 
ter retreat—and lower their sails. 
have stirred up the anger, the 
ith, and the ire 
Republican leader—our Five-Starred 
pire. 


ey have presumed to scamper and romp 


and play, 
On I private golf course—and get in 
; way. 
atter his balls out into the rough, 
i play heck with his score, which sure 
makes it tough. 
On Republicans and Democrats, and wife 


Mamie too; 
‘Cause the people catch heck when Chief 
Ike is blue, 
The stock market zooms up—then falls to 
the ground, 
4nd his thousands of aides must not make 
a sound. 
Secretary Humphrey wants an interest in- 
crease, 
Secretary Benson wants crop payments 
» cease. 
Then Secretary Wilson turns his bird dogs 
ioose, 
And all the people have left—is the egg of a 
oose. 
please, little squirrels, get you back in 
your beds, 
you get shipped—to the Siberian 
Reds. 
in'‘t worth the price you’re asking us 
to pay, 
So get off Ike’s golf course—it’s no place 
to play. 
2 


gg 


Before 


~ 





Mr. Farley’s New Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
e to extend my remarks in the 
orD, I include the following editorial 
‘rom the Watertown Daily Times of 
February 23, 1955: 

MR. FARLEY’s NEW JOB 


Governor Harriman has appointed James 
A. Farley, of New York, as a member of the 
te banking board and, through speedy 
irmation, the senate has heartily con- 
ed in the choice of the chief executive. 
Farley, who succeeds Carl T. Hogan, be- 
0 3-year term in the nonsalaried job 
n March 1. 
If the many whose services are available 
> new Democratic Governor, we can 
ff no one better equipped by training, 
*y temperament, by energy, and by conserva- 
‘ve political persuasion than Mr. Farley. 
‘ne particular position the latter will fill is 
nat public representative on the board, 
there is a man in the United States 











Mr 
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whose finger is closer to the pulse of the 
people than Mr. Farley, we should like to 
know who it is. 

The former New York State and National 
Democratic chairman and the one-time Post- 
master General is now chairman of the Coca- 
Cola Export Co. He knows business and he 
knows management, but, best of all, he 
knows the people. Here is the ideal public- 
relations man in the very highest sense of 
that now somewhat abused term. 

We think, too, that the appointment of 
Mr. Farley reflects a breadth of judgment 
and political know-how in Mr. Harriman that 
many of us had not initially discerned among 
his attributes. It is a good appointment, 
conferring, as it does, honor on the giver as 
well as the receiver. 

Mr. Farley is in political retirement, but 
not in political eclipse. His counsel! is still 
sought and abided by in important circles, 
and that with all his duties he can still find 
time to serve on the banking board is a new 
indication of this worthwhile man’s great 
sense of responsibility to the public. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Stuyvesant 
High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, crowded 
in between stores, hospitals, and apart- 
ment houses in the lower East Side of 
New York City is an educational institu- 
tion which has an amazing 50-year 
record. Since it was founded, in 1904, 
Stuyvesant High School has made a 
reality of the American ideal, ‘“‘each ac- 
cording to his ability,’ for thousands of 
talented boys who later made their 
marks in the world. 

Among its nationally known alumni 
are Actors James Cagney, George Raft, 
and Sam Levene; Judge Irving Saypol, 
former United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York; and New 
York Supreme Court Judges Samuel 
DiFalco and Saul Streit; Motion-Picture 
Director Joseph Mankiewicz; former 
New York Health Commissioner Dr. Mar- 
cus Kogel; Radio Announcer Ted Hus- 
ing; former West Point coach and war 
hero Maj. Gen. Gar Davidson; Queens 
College President John Theobold; world- 
famous Photographer Victor Keppler; 
Philip Sporn, president of American Gas 
& Electric Co., one of the Nation’s larg- 
est utilities; Dr. Irving Fischer, world- 
famous obstetrician; Dr. William Hitzig, 
one of the world’s greatest diagnosticians 
and heart specialists; Federal Judge Sid- 
ney Sugarman; Architect William Ho- 
hauser; Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance of the State of New York George 
Bragalini; and Olympic champion Frank 
Hussey. 

What makes Stuyvesant so unique? 
It has an excellent educational record. 
It has many famous alumni. It has a 
great athletic record. 

All of these things are part of the 
Stuyvesant story. However, there is 
much more to it. In many areas of the 
world, education of any type is difficult to 
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obtain at best. education for 
leadership is even more difficult. Stuy- 
vesant was created to provide such edu- 
cation at no cost to all New York bovs 
who could meet its high , 
quirements 

Although the school prides itself on 
scholastic achievement—6l 
the students have I. Q.’s of 120 or ove: 
its record in other fields is equally im- 
pressive. Last fall its football team was 
coholder of the city championship. Re- 
cently Stuyvesant's undefeated fencing 
team won the school's ninth city crown 
in the sport. Its track teams have gar- 
nered 16 city championships. 

Dr. Irving Fischer, president of the 
alumni association, reports that Stuy- 
vesant boys have set a national record by 
earning more than $2 million in scholar- 
ships during the last 10 years. To sup- 
plement this achievement, alumni are 
Setting up a scholarship fund to help the 
school’s many other talented youngsters 
to obtain a higher education LY. 
Fischer says, “It is an investment that 
will pay off in tomorrow's leaders.” 

Stuyvesant teachers also help make the 


Special 


entrance re- 


percent ol 


school unique. Many have successful 
careers Outside the field of education. 
For example, swimming coach and 


physics instructor Dr. Siegfried Mevers 
has made notable contributions to radar, 
medical, and guided missile research. 
Art instructor and sculptor, Nat Werner, 
has had two of his works accepted in the 
new Whitney Museum for permanent ex- 
hibition. 

Because the need to develop leaders in 
a democracy was never greater, New 
York City has started a multi-million- 
dollar renovation of the school. 

With this kind of support Stuyvesant 
hopes to continue its great record of 
service to students, community, and Na- 
tion. 





Materials Handling Handbook 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following letter addressed to 
Mr. J. W. Hall under date of March 
25, 1955, by the materials handling di- 
vision of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers: 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION 
March 25, 1955 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Meter Division, Newark, N. J. 

Dear MR. HALL: You asked me for 
informations regarding Materials Hane 
dling Handbook. 

For some time it has been felt that there 
was an urgent need for a handbook covering 
various phases of materials handling. There 
was a widespread interest in materials han- 
dling but there were very few books on this 


subject and none of individual! 


have 
the 


these 


64 ’ 1 + f } 
\ proper covered the hela, 
coil ively, proper 
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About 4 years ago the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, material handling 
division, and the American Materials Han- 
dling Society decided to jointly sponsor a 
material handling handdook, After some 
discussion of the project a contract was 
made with the Ronald Press Co. of New 
York City. 

A joint materials handling handbook com- 
mittee was formed, most of the men on 
this committee being members of both 
ASME and AMHS. After many meetings 
and much discussion on the coverage of 
the subject, an outline was drawn up on 
the specific subjects to be included. This 
outline covered the analytical phases of 
material handling, operating procedures for 
the five main divisions of material han- 
dling—bulk handling, unit handling, pack- 
aging, warehousing, and carrier handling. 
Also included in the handbook will be de- 
scriptions of the principal types of material- 
handling equipment. 

The collection of this mass of information 
has taken several years and now the ma- 
terial is being organized for printing the 
latter part of this year. The handbook will 
be a very comprehensive volume and we are 
sure will fill a need in the colleges and in 
industry. A great many experienced mate- 
rial-handling men are contributing to the 
handbook, which will have a much wider 
scope than anything previously published on 
this subject. 

The widespread interest in this handbook 
is another manifestation of the importance 
of material handling to the modern indus- 
trial life of the Nation. It, therefore, seems 
appropriate that a National Better Material 
Handling and Packaging Week be proclaimed 
and celebrated to bring to the attention of 
the public at large the importance of this 
new science and art of material handling. 

I would suggest that the importance of 
this new Materials Handling Handbook be 
drawn to the attention of the Honorable 
Perer W. Ropino as a further contributing 
reason for establishing a National Better 
Material Handling and Packaging Week. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. HALL, 
Chairman, Mcterials Handling Divi- 
sion, ASME.; Chairman, ASME- 
AMHS, Joint Materials Handling 
Handbook Committee. 


Just Share for United States 
Sugar Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
foliowing resolution adopted by the 
Grand Forks Chamber of Commerce. 
In view of the expanded consumption of 
sugar, it is necessary to maintain our 
production. The quota provisions of the 
1948 Sugar Act are out of date. The fol- 
lowing resolution well expresses the need 
for a revision of these figures: 

Whereas the sugar industry is a vital and 
necessary part of the agricultural and indus- 
trial life of this community Grafton and 
North Dakota; and 

Whereas quota provisions incorporated in 
the Sugar Act of 1948 as temporarily expedi- 
ent still are in force, denying the historic 
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right of this with our 
Nation; and 

Whereas the domestic sugar industry has, 
through important technological progress, 
increased its own productivity per acre by 
some 20 percent since establishment of fixed 
marketing quotas in the Sugar Act of 1943; 
and 

Whereas the combination of rigid market- 
ing restrictions and increased productivity 
per acre is forcing injurious acreage reduc- 
tions and other sharp constrictions of the 
domestic sugar industry; and 

Whereas these pressures not only are act- 
ing to the severe and unwarranted detri- 
ment of the domestic sugar industry but 
also are having a depressing effect upon the 
economic life of this community and North 
Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and hereby is petitioned to provide 
for immediate quota increases for the domes- 
tic industry and restoration to the domestic 
industry of its historic right to share in all 
future increases in United States sugar re- 
quirements; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Graf- 
ton Chamber of Commerce is hereby in- 
structed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the Senators and Representatives elected 
to the Congress by the people of North Da- 
kota; and to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Passed by the Grafton Chamber of Com- 
merce, Grafton, N. Dak., April 2, 1955. 

Dr. J. V. JAEHNING, 
President, 
DonaLp O. NUMEDAHL, 
Secretary. 


industry to grow 


What Went Wrong With TVA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Appleton (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent: 

WHat WENT WronNG WITH TVA? 


Elsewhere on this page today is reprinted 
an article from the Milwaukee Journal about 
Gordon Clapp, a distinguished alumnus of 
Lawrence College, who along with his fam- 
ily is well-known here in Appleton, both as a 
former student and administrator at the col- 
lege. Shortly after leaving here he became 
employed by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and rose to the position of Chairman of that 
vast Government project before being 
dropped by President Eisenhower last year. 

Clapp has great things to say for the ac- 
complishments of TVA in the Tennessee 
Valley region, and few will dispute his words 
on that subject. But what he fails to say is 
as important as what he says. 

For like all laudators of the TVA, he talks 
about the people who have benefited from it 
but says not a word about the people who 
paid for it. TVA is the biggest example in 
our history of a project instituted for the 
benefit of a relatively small portion of the 
country but paid for by the taxpayers of all 
48 States. 

There is nothing wrong with that; indeed, 
it is one of the things that has made this 
country great. Every since the inception of 
our Central Government, citizens all through 
the Nation, usually without protest, have 


A pril } 
a 
contributed through their taxes to proje 
designed to do for the people of certain are, 
what they could not do for themse! ae 
Texans and Californians will contribute ; 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
way. New Yorkers and Wisconsinites ap, 
Virginians have helped to build hundreds 
dams and reservoirs in the West, and wy) 
help to build many more. The money t¢} 
pays for a dredging operation on the Fox 
the Chattahoochee or the Columbia 
from the taxpayers located everywhere in ty 
Nation. ; 

Clapp tells of TVA’s accomplishment 
wiping out malaria, encouraging good cr 
practices and forestry methods, ne 
trolling floods and erosion. The people 
Wisconsin and of all the other States. , 
believe, are happy to have helped with ths 
tax dollars this fine work in the Tenne 
Valley. But Clapp passes over very quick 
the fact that cheaper electricity made 
sible by TVA power is the heart of the Tya 
operation, and that it also is a present 
people of the Tennessee Valley from 
taxpayers of all the other States. 

TVA was a great dream and in many wai 
has seen a great fulfillment of that drean 
But something went wrong. For the me 
who operated it were not content with ¢ 
trolling floods, fighting erosion and malaria 
and encouraging good crop practices "hey 
wanted the people of the region to fee! fa- 
vorably toward TVA, and set about to buy 
that favor with cheap electricity subsidized 
by taxpayers in Ohio and Wisconsin and 
California and New Mexico. 

TVA produces power from hydroelectr! 
dams, and from coal-burning steam plants 
as does any privately owned utility. Itc 
sell that power more cheaply than a private 
company simply because it does not pay a: 
Federal income taxes or any other taxes al- 
though it occasionally makes token p 
ments to localities in lieu of taxes. If it 
paid those taxes it would have to charge as 
much as a private company except, of course 
for the profit factor which is so small that 
it would make a negligible difference int 
unit price of electricity. 


Residents of Wisconsin are happy 
proud to have helped make possible the 
many fine things that TVA has done for t! 
people of the Tennessee Valley. ‘They real- 
ize that flood control and erosion control 
and a lessening of malaria in that 
any other part of the country contributes to 
the well-being of the Nation as a whole 
But they fail to see why they should reach 
in their pockets every April 15 so that 
people of the Tennessee Valley can enjoy 
cheaper power rates than we do, and attract 
industry away from us with those 
That is something Mr. Clapp apparently did 
not talk about in his interview with the 
Journal reporter. 


rates 


A Connecticut Farmer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 


7 
\ 


leave to extend my remarks, I include a! 
editorial captioned “A Connecticut 
Farmer Speaks,” which appeared in the 
March 29 issue of the Meriden (Conn.’ 
Record. 

The bill to which George Dudley. the 
president of the Connecticut Farm Bu- 








Federation, has reference is H. R. 

hich soon shall be considered on the 

his House. The article follows: 
NNECTICUT FARMER SPEAKS 

mendous pressure is building up to 

r the House farm bill when it comes 

- debate in Congress right after the 

cess. This bill which the adminis- 

ses in its entirety would restore 

ry 90 percent of price supports to 

rn, cotton, peanuts, and rice. It 

ried that House farm leaders are tak- 

tage of the time provided by post- 

of debate to fill the mails in the 

days to sell city slickers the case 

rigid farm-price supports. One 

is reported to tell how organized 

ks such supports. The other at- 

make out a good case that high 

for basic crops have no appreciable 

1 prices paid by consumers for food, 

the face of its seems unreasonable. 

It is refreshing to hear a loud voice from 
Connecticut giving another side to this case, 

which should bear considerable 
t since it comes from the farmer ranks 

a ir and positive statement. The presi- 
lent of the Connecticut Farm Bureau Fed- 

t George Dudley, who is a dairy 

r in Litchfield, says Chairman COooLey, 
House Agricultural Committee must 
ting that the Nation’s farmers have 
ngress plainly what sort of price sup- 
-y want, and it is not the plan advo- 
ited by organized labor leader Walter Reu- 
ther for rigid high supports, the plan ac- 
med by Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. Dudley is quoted as saying more than 

farmers at 23,000 local meetings 
ughout the United States in 1953 voiced 
their desire for flexible supports. Mr. Dud- 
ley fears the public will also forget this fact 

s Mr. COOLEY seems to have done. He was 
to take up the gauntlet and to utter 
warning that the public must not be mis- 
ed by distorted facts promoted by leaders 

th selfish interests at heart. Perhaps he 
in mind the persistent rumor that or- 
ganized labor support of rigid high farm 
ipports is tied in to a hope that farm lead- 
ers would not fight a labor-supported pro- 
posal to raise the Federal minimum-wage 
tandard from its present 75 cents an hour 
level. There has been talk of a mutual pot- 
sweetening understanding which we can 
hope is rumor only, because it is not the 
just way to determine national policy. 

At any rate the battle will be joined. Ad- 
ministration foes are sure to bring up the 
GOP platform promise to farmers for 
full rity in the market place, a promise 

an be variously interpreted. But com- 
n sense should dictate a flexible program 
is fairer to everyone in the country 

in the proposed rigia high supports. If 
Mr. Dudley is right about the general feel- 
ing among farmers, we can hope his voice 
reaches to the halls in Washington. 
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Anniversare ot Russian Occupation of 
Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 4, is an anniversary of a day which 
Must be forever circled in blood in the 
annals of Hungarian history. It was on 
‘is date in 1945 that the armies of So- 
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viet Russia completed their brutal oecu- 
pation of Hungary. Earlier the siege of 
Budapest from December 1944 until Feb- 
ruary 1945 had resulted in the virtually 
complete destruction of that historic 
city. 

It has now been 10 years that the Hun- 
garian people have been kept in subjec- 
tion under the hirelings of the Soviet 
Union and the Red army. These years 
have held untold hardships and depriva- 
tions, both psysical and of the spirit. 
There has been a systematic attempt by 
the Communists to destroy all vestiges 
of racial and national autonomy. In 
order to further convert the individual 
Hungarian into the soulless, subservient 
robot, which is the ideal Communist citi- 
zen, the government under the aegis of 
the Red army has through mass depor- 
tations, terrorization, and religious per- 
secution attempted to instill in him a 
feeling of individual helplessness. He 
has been made to feel that no aspect of 
his daily existence is sare from the mad 

aprices and controls of the government. 

And yet, the Hungarian people have 
resisted the alien ideologies which the 
Communists have attempted to force 
upon them. Time and again the Com- 
munists have retreated from a manifest- 
ly unpopular course in an effort to ob- 
tain popular support. The very variety 
of their tactics and their reversals of 
policy attest to the fact that they have 
been unable to carry out their plan for 
Hungary. 

On this sorrowful anniversary for 
Hungarians the world over, we join in 
praying that the liberation they so 
earnestly desire will soon reward the 
steadfastness of the Hungarian people. 





Treatment of Advance Subscription 
Payments as Prepaid Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, an amend- 
ment has been proposed to the Internal 
Revenue Code which would repeal the 
1954 provisions permitting newspapers 
to treat advance subscription payments 
as prepaid income. Such a repeal done 
on a retroactive basis would be a hard- 
ship to many weekly and small daily 
newspapers, the large majority of which 
have adjusted their operations so as to 
use the 1954 provisions on the reasonable 
and justifiable basis that was intended 
by the Congress. 

The South Dakota Press Association 
at its annual meeting on March 26 stated 
their views as to the effect of the pro- 
posed change. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

The revision of the Federal tax laws in 
1954 contained a provision that authorized 
newspapers to treat subscription payments 
as prepaid income, as they properly are, and 
permitted them to set up reserves in pro- 
portion to this obligation. This was in ac- 
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cord with good business principles and sound 
accounting practices. 

Now it is proposed that this provision be 


repealed and that the re peal be made retr 
active to January 1, 1954 
The 


South Dakota Press Associat 
strongly opposes the proposed repeal of t! 
section and urges Congress to respect the 


sound sense of the 1954 provision 





to newspaper subscription revenue Fur- 
thermore, it considers the proposal that the 
section be repealed on a retroactive basis to 
be sharply in violation of good faith. Many 
newspapers have adjusted their books ) 
conform to the 1954 provision and they 


would be subjected to a considerable hard- 
ship to be compelled to go back now and 
make changes in records that they had every 
reason to believe were past history 





Relief for Farm Losses From Natural 
Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent freeze during the last days of March 
imposed another economic loss on the 
Nation's farmers. The result of the rec- 
ord low temperatures on March 26 and 
27 across the greater southern farm belt 
will be added economic loss to our farm- 
ers, who have already suffered by dras- 
tic cutbacks in all controlled crops. 

The fruit and vegetable farmers will 
be especially hurt. In Arkansas the 
fruit and vegetable farmers, in many 
cases, have suffered the entire loss of 
their crops. From North Carolina down 
to Florida and across the South to Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, the peach 
crops are considered a near total loss 
It is reported, that with few exceptions, 
it will not pay the fruit farmers to set 
up packing sheds for what crops remain. 
The same is true of the apple crops. 

For this reason, it was pleasing to see 
the dispatch of interested Members of 
the other House of the Congress through 
the introduction of S. 1628. This would 
appear to be a method of relieving to 
some degree the great burden to the 
farmers, and it is my hope that the House 
of Representatives Committee on Agri- 
culture will study this matter along the 
principles of S. 1628 immediately upon 
the resumption of sessions following the 
Easter holidays. 

This action, together with the disaster 
loan assistance from the Farmers’ Home 
Administration will be of great assist- 
ance to these farmers. I am pleased to 
be notified by the officials of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration that they are rush- 
ing their surveys and county eligibility 
designations throughout this disaster 
area. 

The economy of our Nation is depend- 
ent on the solvency of our farmers, and 
we must not delay in striving to relieve 
this latest blow to our Nation's agricul- 
tural economy. 
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I include the following copy of S. 1628: 
S. 1628 


A bill to provide relief to farmers and farm- 
workers suffering crop losses or loss of em- 
ployment because of damage to crops 
caused by drought, flood, hail, frost, freeze, 
wind, insect infestation, plant disease, or 
other natural causes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


SecTion 1. The Congress hereby finds (1) 
that crop losses due to drought, flood, hail, 
frost, freeze, wind, insect infestation, plant 
disease, or other natural causes result in 
severe hardship, suffering, and economic loss, 
not only in the case of operators of farms 
but in the case of their tenants and em- 
ployees as well; (2) that, by reason of acre- 
age limitations or other production controls, 
farmers suffering such losses are often pre- 
vented from planting other crops to replace 
those lost or damaged; (3) that as a result 
thereof agricultural workers and other per- 
sons dependent on such crops for a liveli- 
hood are forced to seek other employment, 
thus causing dislocation of populations and 
other trends which tend to unbalance exist- 
ing ratios between rural and urban popula- 
tions; (4) that the economies of the areas 
affected are thereby disrupted and the econ- 
omy of the entire Nation adversely affected. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to 
alleviate hardship, suffering, and economic 
losses resulting from disastrous loss or dam- 
age to agricultural crops due to natural 
causes, and to prevent serious dislocation of 
populations, and other adverse effects on the 
economies of the areas affected and the Na- 
tion, by making possible the planting of ad- 
ditional acreage of other crops which will in 
part replace those destroyed or damaged and 
thus provide a livelihood for farm operators 
and workers who would otherwise be forced 
to seek other means of support for them- 
selves and their families. 


INCREASE IN ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines— 

(1) that in any area any agricultural crop 
which is important to the economy of such 
area has been destroyed or severely damaged 
by drought, flood, hail, frost, freeze, wind, 
insect infestation, plant disease, or other 
natural cause; and 

(2) that, except for acreage limitations or 
other production controls, other crops could 
be planted to replace or supplement the crop 
destroyed or damaged, 


the Secretary, upon application by the oper- 
ator of any farm within such area, shall 
cause to be allotted to such farm additional 
acreage for the planting of any such crop 
in such amount as the Secretary determines 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed, whenever he deter- 
mines that the normal production from the 
acreage allotment for the principal crop pro- 
duced on any farm, together with the nor- 
mal production of other crops grown on such 
farm, is insufficient to provide a livelihood 
for the operator of such farm and his family, 
to increase such acreage allotment to the 
extent necessary to enable such operator to 
produce sufficient agricultural commodities 
to provide such livelihood. 

(c) The aggregate of the additional acre- 
age allotted for any crop year under this 
section for the planting of any agricultural 
commodity shall not exceed (1) 500,000 
acres, or (2) 3 percent of the national acre- 
age allotment for such commodity for such 
year, whichever is smaller. 


ADDITIONAL ACREAGE NOT TO BE CONSIDERED FOR 
PURPOSE OF FUTURE ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 4. The additional acreage authorized 

to be allotted to farms under this act for 
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any year shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and national acreage allotments for 
such year. Such additional acreage shall not 
be taken into account in establishing future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments, 
DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL CROP 

Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term “agri- 
cultural crop” means any crop of a product 
of the soil, including horticultural crops. 

TERMINATION DATE 

Sec. 6. This act shall cease to be in effect 

on June 1, 1958. 


The United States Foreign Policy Toward 
India, 1947-52 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, India is 
a new member of the sisterhood of na- 
tions, having achieved her independence 
in August 1947, a very short time ago 
indeed. Already she is taking her place 
as a leader of world opinion. We need 
her love for freedom, and she needs ours. 
We need her patience and understand- 
ing, and she needs ours. All these, I 
think, our two countries have for each 
other to a very great degree. The peace 
of the world depends upon further 
growth of these attributes in our own 
country and hers. We are neighbors. 
Recently I have become acquainted 
with a young man from India, Shiwaram 
K. Kshirsagar, who is a student at Amer- 
ican University here in Washington, 
where he is a candidate for his doctorate 
of philosophy degree in international 
relations. I am impressed with the love 
and respect which he holds for our coun- 
try, and his deep devote for his own 
beloved country. Recently as an assign- 
ment for one of his classes at American 
Univer..ty, he wrote an article touching 
upon our relations with his own country. 
I though it rich in historic detail and am 
inserting it as a part of my remarks so 
that my colleagues may read it also: 
THe UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD 
Inp1IA, 1947-52 
(By Shiwaram K. Kshirsagar) 
I. INTRODUCTION 
After President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
influenced Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s views toward India’s efforts to achieve 
her independence, only one significant in- 
cident in the last 10 years in United States— 
Indian foreign policy preceded the procla- 
mation of Indian independence by Great 
Britain in June 1947. This was Col. Louis 
Johnson's mission to India in April 1942, 
As the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent, Colonel Johnson went to India at the 
time when Sir Stafford Cripps was there on 
his mission to solve the Indian political 
deadlock of 1942. The Indian National Con- 
gress was appreciative of this friendly action 
by President Roosevelt. 
II. PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN ON INDIA’S 
INDEPENDENCE 
On August 15, 1947, India achieved her in- 
dependence. On this memorable occasion, 
in Indian history, United States President 
Harry S. Truman telegraphed the best wishes 
of his Government and the American people 
to Lord Louis Mountbatten, the Governor 
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General of the Dominion of India, ang ¢, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
Indian people. President Truman expresseq 
his hope that Indo-American frien 
would continue and that these two grea; 
nations would cooperate in the interna. 
tional struggle to fashion a world society 
founded on mutual trust and respect. Ha 
continued that to achieve this objective , 
mutual understanding and cooperation were 
essential. Both the Government and the 
people of India greatly appreciated these 
best wishes of the President of his Goverp. 
ment and of the American people. India 
extended reciprocal good wishes to Presiden: 
Truman, his Government, and the American 
people. She assured the President and the 
American people that such mutual coopera- 
tion would be forthcoming from India 
Such action on the part of United State; 
carried great influence in India. It has 
strengthened the hope and given encourage. 
ment to the people in their own efforts to 
raise the standard of living and to educate 
the Indian masses for the success of a de. 
mocracy is largely dependent on the spread 
of education. After President Truman 
recognition of Indian independence, diplo- 
matic relations were established between the 
United States and India. 


Ill, PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
JANUARY 1949 


Recognizing the world’s new problems 
President Truman, in the fourth point of h 
inaugural address in 1949, suggested a “bold 
new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 
President Truman’s proposal was hailed as 
an instrument toward fashioning world peace 
not only by India but by all the freedom. 
loving countries. The free citizens of these 
countries have always hoped that once they 
made a start toward self-help to solving 
their own problems, some help might be 
forthcoming from the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy. There is no question that India 
shared such a hope. In a democracy dis- 
semination of foreign aid has always result- 
ed in strengthening ties of mutual u 
standing and cooperation among nati 
When such nations are willing to help them- 
selves, then there is no fear whatsoever that 
foreign aid might make the receiving coun- 
try a parasite. But if no such foreign aid 
is forthcoming there is a possibility of the 
danger that the weaker nations may fall a 
prey to Communist imperialism. 


IV. PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S INVITATION TO PRIME 
MINISTER JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO VISIT THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In order to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship between the United States and India 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was appoint- 
ed Indian Ambassador to United States in 
May 1949. President Truman still further 
strengthened these ties of mutual friendship 
by inviting Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
to visit the United States in 1949. Prime 
Minister Nehru accepted this invitation an 
arrived in the United States in October | 
for a month’s stay. This was Mr. Nehru’ 
first and only visit to the United States 
For many years he evinced an interest 10 
the United States and its democratic idea: 
Mr. Nehru in his first speech to the H 
of Representatives on October 13, 1949, said 

“I deem it a high honor and privilege t 
be given this opportunity of addressing this 
honorable House, and I must express to you, 
Sir, my gratitude for it. Fur this House 
represents in large measure this great Re- 
public which is playing such a vital part in 
the destinies of mankind today. I have 
come to this country to learn something 0 
your great achievements. I have come also 
to convey the greetings of my people and 
in the hope that my visit may help to create 
a greater understanding between our respec- 
tive people and those strong sometimes !!- 
visible links, stronger even than physic 
links, that bind countries together. * * * 1! 
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nterest you to know that in drafting 
» nstitution of the Republic of India 
we pave been greatly influenced by your own 
Constitution which lays down as a self- 
_.gent truth that all men are created equal, 
Sik they are endowed by their Creator with 
n unalienable rights, that among these 
-e life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
* * * The great democracy of the 
i States of America will, I feel sure, un- 
erstand and appreciate our approach to 
problems becausé it could not have 
ny other aim or a different ideal. Friend- 
nd cooperation between our two coun- 
ries are, therefore, natural. I stand here 
» offer both in the pursuit of justice, liberty, 
and peace.” 
” Mr Nehru was warmly appreciative of the 
hearty welcome that he received from both 


president Truman and the American people. 


y, UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN THE 
TIES OF FRIENDSHIP WITH INDIA 


The Truman administration took keen in- 
terest in establishing good Indo-American 
relations In 1949 the State Department 
started the educational exchange program 
between the United States and India under 
the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts. 
Under these acts Indian exchange students, 
teachers, and professors came to study and 
é at different universities in the United 
Likewise, United States exchange 

and professors went to India. 
There has been a great change in India 
since August 15, 1947. After her independ- 
ence many students began coming to the 
United States for their education. It is 
hoped that such young Indian people will 
contribute to the success of democracy in 
India 

In June 1950 the Korean war broke out. 
ndia supported the United Nations action 
1 Korea. Prime Minister Nehru received 
ull cooperation of his Government in this 
tter. He was in favor of halting the 
ted Nations forces at the 38th parallel 
in Korea. This was the point where the 
U. N. authorities and Mr. Nehru differed. 
In order to effect a token participation, how- 
ever, he sent a medical corps to Korea. 

In December 1950 the Indian Ambassador, 
Madame Pandit, presented to President Tru- 
man an Official request for a wheat loan to 
India since famine was rampant in India. 
That year the crops failed due to the paucity 
of rain. It always takes some time in de- 
mocracies to take action on such interna- 
tional requests for long-term loans. Finally 
on June 15, 1951, President Truman signed 
the Indian emergency food aid bill. The 
President expressed particular satisfaction 
with two provisions of the act. One per- 
mits the use of $5 million from the interest 
of the loan for exchange of students and 
technicians between the two countries, and 
the other authorizes ocean transportation 
jor relief supplies given to India by indi- 
viduals and private organizations. Mr. 
Nehru expressed his deep gratitude at the 
adoption by the United States Congress of 
the Indian Emergency Assistance Act of 1951. 
This act made available $190 million to pur- 
chase 2 million tons of food grains in 
America. Both Mr. Nehru’s government and 
the people of India expressed their gratitude 
to the United States. 

: In the fall of 1951 the President appointed 
Mr. Chester Bowles as United States Am- 
bassador to India. The credit for strength- 
ening the mutual ties of friendship and 
better understanding goes to Ambassador 
Bowles, In his short tour of duty in India 
ie represented the United States in the best 
Possible way. He truly deserves the title 

The Ambassador of Good Will.” He has 
Tecently published his book, Ambassador's 
Report in which he presents the facts in 
&n objective manner. It is a good picture 
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of what is going on in India. His efforts 


oe certainly achieve deserved success. 
1e be 


came interested in India’s technical 
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development and on January 5, 1952, signed 
the joint Indo-American cooperative pro- 
gram, which extends technical assistance to 
India under the point 4 program. This as- 
sistance was proven to be of great help to 
the success of the Indian first 5-year plan. 

Soon after Ambassador Bowles’ arrival in 
New Delhi, he was invited, along with other 
Ambassadors, to attend a party at the Soviet 
Embassy. Every year the Soviet Embassy 
celebrates the October revolution of 1917 in 
honor of Lenin. At this party Ambassador 
Bowles observed that more than 3,000 people 
were invited from different walks of life. 
He immediately sensed that this was not the 
usual diplomatic party, but a covert ma- 
neuver to reach the Indian masses. In 
February 1952 Ambassador Bowles sent out 
7,000 invitations to celebrate George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Some 5,000 people at- 
tended the function. This was perhaps a 
Machiavellian stroke on the part of the 
Ambassador toward informing the Indian 
people concerning this great man and his 
search for American independence. 


VI. FUTURE TRENDS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD INDIA 


When we review the foreign policy of the 
Truman administration toward India, we 
find that President Truman has laid down 
a solid foundation for friendship between 
the United States and India. In the po- 
litical picture of the world today both these 
countries need each other in combating 
world communism. Both countries have the 
same objectives, this is, to help the enslaved 
nations to achieve their independence and 
to maintain international peace and secu- 
rity. In reaching these objectives each na- 
tion follows an independent foreign policy. 
On these and similar lines the future foreign 
policies will shape themselves, 





The Matanuska Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article on the Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska, written by Max K. Gil- 
strap, chief of the central news bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor, was re- 
cently published in that paper, and I take 
pleasure in quoting it here. 

The article follows: 

PALMER, ALASKA.—A 100K at the lush har- 
vests of Matanuska Valley in south central 
Alaska, *neath snow-covered peaks lifting 
in jagged outline, offers one of the best ar- 
guments this Territory has for attracting 
would-be settlers. 

Even enthusiastic Matanuska Valley resi- 
dents, however, candidly advise that no one 
should come to this valley or anywhere else 
in Alaska to live without definite assurance 
of a job, and without enough money to pay 
for the trip back to the States should the job 
fail to materialize. 

Greeting the visitor here are the happy, vi- 
rile communities of Palmer and Wasilla, 
which have great faith in their own futures 
and in the future of Alaska. Their thriving 
appearances, together with the rich farm- 
lands, quickly apprise one that the Mata- 
nuska Valley, with nearly 5,000 residents 
scattered over 1,200 square miles, no longer 
can be called a colonization project as it was 
when started in the day of the depression of 
the 1930's. 
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THRIVING COMMUNITY 


Approaching by car, we left the pavement 
and took a dusty, graveled road Palmer 
loomed before us along a branch of the 
Alaska Railroad. It was here in May 1935 
that 200 refugees from the depression from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan de- 
barked from the train to live in a tent city 
until cabins could be built. It has been here 
20 years that a lively, substantial commu- 
itv of 900 persons has grown up 

We drove past the cluster of buildings 
housing 100 businesses. Across the railroad 
track were large exhibit buildings for the 
annual Labor Day fair. A swing through the 
residential area took us past a red frame 
library, churches of logs and cement blocks, a 
new apartment building, and a mixture of 
old and new houses. 


BUMPY START RECALLED 


We chatted with many residents, including 
LaRose 


Gary from Phillips, Wis., a dairy 
farmer; Bill Bowens of Rhinelander, Wis, 
grocery store owner; Mrs. Max Sherrod of 
Battle Creek, Mich., wife of a successful 


truck gardener; Bill Irvin of Basin, Wyo., and 
A. J. DeJulio, owner of Palmer's weekly tab- 
loid, the Frontiersman., 

Each settler, through the Alaska Rural 
Rehabilitation Corp., was provided with a 
home, 40 acres of land, and funds for its 
improvement. During the first summer, 50 
of the first 200 families went back. By 1938 
almost half the families had returned to 
their homes, but they were replaced by per- 
sons from throughout the United States and 
Alaska. The period of largest single exodus 
was during World War II. Now only about 
30 of the original families are left. 

Looking back, the original settlers spoke 
of early trials. From the first, they had 
complained about the paternalistic attitude 
of the Corporation and representatives of 
the Federal Government. A big mistake had 
been made, the settlers said, in turning over 
the selection of the settlers to young social 
workers instead of to farmers. As a result, 
20 or 30 families never had been on a farm; 
some were physically unfit. A few came for 
the expense-paid trip and apparently ex- 
pected to go back as soon as possible. In 
addition, transient laborers came up from 
Montana and California and elsewhere, 


OUTGROW SMALL PLOTS 


Another mistake, according to the early 
settlers, was the original idea of the colony 
founders that small self-sufficient types of 
farms on small plots should be established. 
They hadn't counted on the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the people. As the settlers 
forged ahead and the military brought an 
influx of people to create bigger farm mar- 
kets, tracts were enlarged, buildings remod- 
eled, and dairying, vegetable growing, gen- 
eral farming, and poultry raising expanded 
into commercial enterprises. This stimu- 
lated the activities of assisting farm organi- 
zations. 

After 1938, the Federal Government began 
to lose interest in the Matanuska coloniza- 
tion project, financial assistance was with- 
drawn, and the corporation was left to work 
its own way. 

Since 1942, the remaining aspects of the 
colonization period have disappeared. No 
control over the social or economic condi- 
tion or the farming development is exercised 
any longer by the colonization program or 
the corporation management. Many of the 
original contracts signed by the colonists are 
still in force since they were written to be 
paid over a 30-year period. 

SELF-RELIANT SETUP 


The corporation's activities now involve, 
primarily, the financing of farming projects 
principally within the Matanuska Valley. 
The corporation is presided over by a nine- 
man board of directors made up of local 
farmers and businessmen. Its capital con- 
sists of about $1 million in assets left from 
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the $4,500,000 originally granted for the projJ- 
ect by the Federal Government. The corpo- 
ration at present lends about $200,000 an- 
nually for farm development. 

In the opinion of James J. Hurley, general 
manager of the corporation, the colonization 
project was a success from the standpoint of 
the development of an agricultural commu- 
nity. From the standpoint of rehabilitating 
needy rural farm families, it was a success 
in the majority of the cases. Many mistakes 
were made, it is conceded, but in the process 
the immediate needs of the United States and 
Alaska were served. 

Out of Matanuska Valley have come les- 
sons that can be put to good use as Alaska, 
with an eager eye on statehood, beck- 
ons to more pioneers to swell its population. 


Enormity of Needs of Schools Makes 
United States Aid. Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Reading (Pa.) Times: 


ENORMITY OF NEEPS OF SCHOOLS MAKES UNITED 
STaTes Aip IMPERATIVE 


Albany Township, Berks County, Pa., 
would seem to a far cry from any of the 
considerations which impel the design of 
Federal policy on any matter at all. Yet the 
fact is that Albany Township, together with 
all the other Albany Townships in the 
United States, add up to a compelling reason 
why Congress should pass legislation grant- 
ing substantial Federal aid to education. 

Let Albany be a symbol of the urgent 
need for Federal aid to education. Like vir- 
tually every other school district in the Na- 
tion, its schools are supported by real-estate 
taxes, principally. -Approximately half the 
township is mountainous, unarable. There 
is only one industry of any importance. As 
a consequence, its assessed valuation for 
school-tax purposes is low, woefully inade- 
quate to permit the township to junk its 
1-room schools and build a modern, consol- 
idated school. In short, it needs help. 

The Commonwealth provides some help— 
but not nearly enough for Albany's purposes. 
And there are thousands of other commu- 
nities throughout the country in Albany's 
position—and in States which are in Albany's 
position, inasmuch as they don't have the 
assessed real estate valuation to bring in 
enough taxes properly to support their 
schools. In this situation, can one reason- 
ably oppose Federal aid to education? 

Yet many are opposed. Why? Well, there 
are stock arguments. Somehow or other, 
Federal aid to education is socialistic. Some- 
how or other, they say, aid for school con- 
struction would get lost between Washington 
and the school districts. Somehow or other 
(they argue) Federal aid would result in 
Federal control. Let’s examine these argu- 
ments. 

In the first place, it costs the Government 
about one-fifth as much to collect Federal 
taxes as it costs local governments to collect 
real-estate taxes, according to reliable au- 
thority. In the second place, if Federal aid 
to education is socialistic, then George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson were So- 
cialists, for both believed in Federal aid to 
education. As a matter of historic fact, 
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even before the United States was the United 
States—in 1785, that is—the Congress of 
the Confederation voted grants for school 
construction, maintenance, and operation. 

Would substantial Federal aid really re- 
sult in Federal control? Well, it depends 
upon what the legislation provides. Thus, 
President Eisenhower's idea of Federal aid to 
the schools is opposed by 42 of the 48 princi- 
pal State school officers because it might re- 
sult in Federal control. On the other hand, 
legislation proposed by Senator Lister HILL, 
of Alabama, and Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN, of 
Arkansas, is endorsed by the executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers as having ‘no possibility whatever 
for Federal control of educational programs.” 

The enormity of the problem must make 
every American wince. We are now short 
390,000 classrooms; only 60,000 classrooms 
are scheduled for completion this year. We 
need teachers, by the thousands, especially 
in the sciences Teachers are leaving the 
profession because of poor pay and the same 
reason prevents promising young men and 
women from entering the profession. 

Moneywise, Neil H. McElroy, chairman of 
the White House Conference on Education, 
has indicated we will need $10 billion a year 
more for our schools by 1965 if the are to do 
an adequate job. And the hard fact is that 
neither local nor State governments have any 
hope of providing that kind of money. Real 
estate can’t and on the local level, and State 
taxes won't. Pennsylvania, for instance, is 
constitutionally barred from levying a State 
income tax for school purposes or any other 
purpose. 

What, then, despite all the objections to 
Federal aid to education, is left but Federal 
aid? Unless, of course, we don’t value our 
freedoms too highly. For it is as Thomas 
Jefferson said: “If a people expect to be both 
ignorant and free, they expect what never 
was and what never will be.” 


S. Regensberg’s Interview With Max Abel- 
man in the Forward Published in Con- 
gressional Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the following 
statement from S. Regensberg’s inter- 
view with Max Abelman in Forward: 

S. REGENSBERG’S INTERVIEW WITH MAX ABEL- 
MAN IN THE FORWARD PUBLISHED IN CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 
The interview of the Forward’s S. Regens- 

berg with the Brooklyn Jewish community 

worker, Max Abelman, has been published 
in English translation, in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp of January 13, 1955. The article is 

translated by S. Haironson. 

In the article, Regensberg told of the fine 
type of Jew which Abelman represents and 
of all the good he has done for Jew and Gen- 
tile alike, which has won for him so much 
love and respect. 

The article was entered in the Recorp on 
the floor of the House of Representatives by 
the Democratic New York Congressman, Hon. 
EUGENE J. KEocH, who, on introducing the 
article, said the following: ‘Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor of entering into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD an article which was pub- 
lished in the Forward June 26, 1954. The 
article in the Forward is a wonderful tribute 
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to a Brooklyn Jewish citizen, Mr. Abe 
who deserves to be honored by all Any 
cans.” 

In the introduction to Regensberg's tra 
lated article, it is explained that thi 
article about a Brooklyn Jew who help 
Supreme Court Judge to smooth j 
agreements between married couple hat 
his name is Max Abelman, who is thonon, 
of as the “Ambassador from Brooklyn” a; 
who, in the course of his 50 years of c 
nity work, has collected $100 millio: 
American Government and for Jewis} 
Gentile philanthropic causes. 


4 
dis. 


Col. Robert R. McCormick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great regret and a deep sense of loss 
that we learn of the death of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 

It is not often in the course of a gen- 
eration that a name or a personality rolls 
across the horizon in such a manner as to 
attract almost worldwide attention to it- 
self, but Colonel McCormick had such a 
personality. 

No matter where one travels in the 
civilized world, the name and accom- 


plishments of Colonel McCormick are 


readily recognized. Certainly he was one 
of the controversial figures of our cen- 
tury, but controversial only in the sense 
that he was a man of strong convictions 
who was willing and able to state those 
convictions and defend them. Man; 
times in the course of Colonel McCor- 
mick’s life he adopted stands and es- 
poused principles which were unpopular 
at the time of his dedication to them 
Yet, in the majority of cases, history has 
proven the correctness of those convic- 
tions and the brilliance of his foresight 
For instance, when the Nurembers 
trials were underway, Colonel McCor- 
mick and his paper, the Chicago Dail) 
Tribune, stood virtually alone in thei 
denouncement of them and in warnin 
the American public of the dangers in- 
herent in these trials. Today, a decad 
later, most thinking Americans question 
the wisdom in the holding of these tria:s 
Similarly with the Yalta proceedin 
Colonel McCormick immediately attack- 
ed, through the medium of his pape 
the decisions made at Yalta. The pud- 
lication of the Yalta documents 
week—which, incidentally, resulted 
the accomplishment of a feat rare 
the annals of newspaper history whell 
the Chicago Daily Tribune published »- 
full newspaper pages of the Yalta pro- 
ceedings in a matter of hours— £ 
proof positive to the correctness of Co- 
onel McCormick’s stand on the Yall 
agreements, 
His long, unrelenting fight against ("¢ 
prohibition amendment, his contnuins 
fight against Communist infiltrat B. 
and the inroads socialism was makin 


tor 


our own Government, were stanca 
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could be taken only by a man who was 
erm in his conviction and dedicated in 
principle. 


Colonel McCormick took great pride— 
and justly so—in the designation of his 
Chicago Daily Tribune as “the world’s 
createst newspaper.” He also took great 
pride in carrying the American flag on 
the paper’s masthead, with the caption 
underneath reading “The Voice of the 
Middle West.” However, Colonel Mc- 
Cor mick’s greatest pride was in his coun- 
try. and his fierce spirit of nationalism 
was always in evidence in the policies of 
his newspaper. 

May America always be blessed with 
men of such stature as Colonel McCor- 
mick, who are willing to fight for the 
freedom of expressing their philosophy 
and principles which they will not com- 
promise. 

Colonel McCormick took a very vital 
interest in the affairs of his native city 
of Chicago, having served as an alder- 
man in the Chicago City Council from 
1904 to 1906, and as president of the 
Chicago Sanitary District from 1905 to 
1910. 

He always fought against crime, cor- 
ruption, and against political privileges 
for the few at the expense of the general 
public. Through his newspaper he con- 
tinually brought to the attention of the 
citizens of Chicago civic conditions which 
were inimical to their well-being and the 
general welfare. 

Colonel McCormick may have left us 
bodily, but his courageous spirit and his 
tenacious adherence to the principles he 
believed in will be remembered for a 
great many years to come. 

Robert Rutherford McCormick, lawyer, 
editor, and publisher, was born in Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 30, 1880, the son of Robert 
Sanderson and Katharine Van Etta 
(Medill) McCormick. Education: Yale 
University, bachelor of arts 1903, and 
Northwestern University Law School. 
Political record: Member, Chicago City 
Council, 1904-06; president, Chicago 
Sanitary District, 1905-10; member of 
Chicago Charter Convention, 1907; mem- 
ber of Chicago Plan Commission. Busi- 
ness record: Editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune; admitted to Ili- 
nois bar 1907. Military service: Major, 
Ist Illinois Cavalry on duty on Mexi- 
can border, 1916; attached to General 
Pershing’s staff in France, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, 1917; assigned as 
major, 5th Field Artillery, adjutant, 57th 
Artillery Brigade; lieutenant colonel, 
122d Field Artillery, United States Na- 
tional Guard; colonel, 61st Field Artil- 
lery, United States Army; served as com- 
mandant, Fort Sheridan, Ill.; awarded 
Distinguished Service Medal; author of 
With the Russian Army—1915; Army of 
1918-20; Ulysses S. Grant, the Great Sol- 
dier of America—1934; Freedom of the 
Press—1936; How We Acquired Our Na- 
tional Territory—1942; American Revo- 
lution and Its Effect on World Civiliza- 
tion—1945. Numerous shorter works on 
historical, military, scientific, legal, and 
political subjects. Member, Racquet and 
Tennis Club, Chicago Club. Presby- 
terian. Home: DuPage County, Ill. Of- 
fice, Tribune Square, Chicago, Il. 
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The Meaning of Passover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday night, April 6, 1955, Jewish 
people all over the world will usher in the 
festival of freedom, Passover. Passover 
commemorates the exodus of the Jewish 
people from their slavery in Egypt, under 
the divinely inspired leadership of their 
great leader, Moses. 

The season of Passover can serve to 
teach all Americans to be grateful for the 
manifold blessings of freedom which our 
beioved country confers upon all its cit- 
izens. Jewish people, especially, who 
have been among the most oppressed in 
history give due recognition to their 
blessings in this “land of the free and 
home of the brave.” 

Passover is the holiday which unites 
the family at one festive board at its 
main festive meal, the Seder. The entire 
family, young and old, are present. The 
table is set with special dishes, and the 
candles, lit and blessed by the mother, 
shed their soft light. A goblet stands at 
each plate to receive four fillings of wine, 
the amount that should be taken on this 
night of historic celebration. There is an 
additional great silver goblet, reserved 
to be filled later for Elijah the prophet, 
who will come one day to announce the 
Messiah and the final redemption. 

The ceremonial ritual of the Seder 
service is conducted from special book- 
lets, called Haggadahs. In Biblical nar- 
rative style and through bold, colorful 
pictures, the Haggadah tells the won- 
drous story of the deliverance from the 
ancient Pharaoh, the cruel king of Egypt. 
Before the master of the house is a spe- 
cial ornamental plate, containing pieces 
of food symbolic of this festival. On it is 
a bitter herb, representing the bitterness 
of the Egyptian slavery—the charoses, 
the fruit, nut, and wine mixture, de- 
signed to appear like the mortar out of 
which the Hebrew bondsmen were forced 
to make bricks for their masters—the 
roast bone, suggestive of the sacrifices 
offered in the Temple of Jerusalem on 
Passover in olden days—-the egg, sym- 
bolizing the new life and hope of the 
free—the salt water, the tears shed by 
the enslaved. 

Matzoh is the most important food 
at this meal. It is an unleavened 
cracker, suggested by the sunbaked 
dough eaten by the freed Hebrews as 
they marched without stopping on their 
way to liberty. There are thousands of 
years of history in every morsel. Much 
painstaking labor has gone into the 
preparation of this family ritual meal, 
for no detail may be omitted or per- 
formed incorrectly. 

Children are especially joyful on this 
evening of evenings, for they have a spe- 
cial part to perform. They will recite 
the four questions, taken from the an- 
cient Talmud and thoroughly memorized 
for this occasion. The story of passover 
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deliverance is chanted from the Hagga- 
dah, a full meal is served, and then the 
company reclines te sing the traditional 
songs of praise and hope. The songs go 
on into the night to end with Chad 
Gadyo, a delightfully simple ditty which 
details the fate of the beast who would 
destroy the kid, which is Israel. 

The Seder, the Passover observances. 
and the prayer book, all keep alive the 
memory of the event known as the going 
out from Egypt. This has become one 
of the greatest Jewish doctrines. It de- 
clares that God is on the side of the 
slave and the oppressed. Tyranny may 
flourish for awhile, and may even appear 
all powerful. But God detests the op- 
pressor and sooner or later overthrows 
him. Egypt seemed unconquerable but 
it fell before God's just punishment. So 
shall all tyrannies ultimately vanish and 
be destroyed. 

The Jew is told not only not to despair 
of freedom, but also to take care never 
to fall into the temptation of becoming 
an oppressor himself. The Bible com- 
mands him, “Thou shalt treat the 
Stranger who lives among you as the 
native, and thou shalt love him as thy- 
self; for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt.” The story of Jewish slavery 
in Egypt always reminds all people never 
to lose the quality of sympathy and never 
to treat fellowmen without mercy. 

Our world today should heed both 
these lessons of passover—first, that 
through the perspective of history, free- 
dom is invincible, and second, that each 
man must remember that his fellow is 
equally entitled to freedom in the eyes 
of God. 





Preferential Hiring Barred 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the House 
an article written by Louis R. Huber, 
special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, noting that a trial ex- 
aminer of the National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that employers may not 
differentiate between residents and non- 
residents of Alaska in respect to offering 
employment. 

The article follows: 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA.—A cherished frontier 
right—that employment, whenever it is 
available, shall be offered first to local resi- 
dents—has been held illegal here by a trial 
examiner of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The “Alaskans first’ principle sprang up as 
an encouragement for and protection of 
workmen who have chosen Alaska as their 
permanent home. It has had bold under- 
scoring in the recent defense-construction 
boom, in which many workmen drawn north- 
ward had a tendency to get theirs and get 
out. 

Territorial newspapers have long upheld 
the local-labor-first tenet editorially, and 
labor unions have insisted that it be written 
into contracts with employers. 
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ACCEPTED BY UNION 


The NLRB ruling to the contrary con- 
cerned A. B. Coates, who came here from 
California last March. On May 14, 1954, 
he was offered a job as night foreman by 
a construction firm. 

Before leaving California, Mr. Coates ap- 
plied for membership in Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
A. F. of L. After arriving in Alaska, he 
received notice he nad been accepted as a 
member. 

Local 302 of the same union, which has 
jurisdiction here, refused to accept a trans- 
fer of membership which Mr. Coates tried 
to secure and also refused to assign him to 
the job he had been offered by the employer. 

Ten days later, however, Local 302 officials 
dispatched Mr. Coates to a job as bulldozer 
operator with the same firm; upon arriving 
for work, he was given the night-foreman 
job. 

By the NLRB action, the Alaska chapter 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., representing the construction 
firm, and local No. 302 must reimburse Mr 
Coates for the approximate 10 days’ pay he 
lost. 

And they must also stop giving preference 
of employment to Alaska residents—al- 
though, the NLRB report of the case notes, 
the labor contract does not define the term 
“legal resident of Alaska.” 

Mr. Coates appears to be making his 
permanent residence in Alaska and, for the 
purposes of this record, must be deemed to 
be a resident of Alaska, observed Martin S. 
Bennett, trial examiner before whom the 
case was heard. 

POSITION DEFENDED 


Russell T. Conlon, secretary-treasurer of 
local No. 302, whose headquarters is in Se- 
attle, commented there, “We have tried, like 
other agencies, to discourage men from go- 
ing to Alaska unless jobs are available. We 
believe men who have families and other 
ties in Alaska should be given the first op- 
portunity at work when it opens up.” 

Observers here feel that the letter of the 
Taft-Hartley Act may well be upheld by the 
NLRB ruling, but that this ruling works a 
hardship on AlasKa in its struggle to attain 
economic stability. 

Each winter the defense-belt cities of An- 
chorage and Fairbanks have a long list of 
unemployed workmen—Fairbanks currently 
has 1,000 unemployed and Anchorage around 
2,000. The greater-area population of the 
2 cities is around 60,000 and 40,000, respec- 
tively. 

The NLRB ruling is seen also as seriously 
affecting the great transition going on among 
Indians and Eskimos of interior, western, 
and northern Alaska. 

A few years ago these natives lived en- 
tirely by hunting and fishing and by the 
sale of furs to traders. Came the defense- 
construction boom and they got jobs build- 
ing barracks, radar stations, airfields, and 
other military installations. 

This has been their first real step from 
what was essentially a Stone Age existence 
into modern civilization. 


The Two-Price System for Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


Fr 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to call attention to a letter 
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written by a good friend of mine, Mr. Bill 
Jones, of Fisher, Ark. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Poinsett 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee, and is a rice 
producer. He is intimately acquainted 
with the problems of the rice farmer and 
can appreciate from personal experience 
the situation created in the rice industry 
by the drastic cutbacks in acreages. In 
1954 Mr. Jones raised 286 acres of rice, 
and under the 1955 rice acreage allot- 
ment program he was reduced to 165 
acres—a reduction of 41 percent. 

For this reason, Mr. Jones is quite in- 
terested in any proposal to increase the 
disposal of rice, and he has given deep 
consideration to the recent report by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the various 
plans for a two-price system for rice. 

The analysis of this matter as made 
by Mr. Jones should be of great interest 
to the Members, and I wish to place in 
the REcorp Mr. Jones’ letter in its en- 
tirety: 

Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C 

DEaR Took: In response to your invita- 
tion to study the recent report by the USDA 
regarding the various two-price plans as 
applicable to rice, I respectfully submit some 
comments regarding these plans for your 
information and consideration. 

Since receiving your letter, I have talked 
with several people interested in this subject 
and will try to present their views, as well 
as my own, in a condensed form. 

The two-price plan, as applied to rice, is 
unworkable for a number of reasons. 

1. There is a real danger that the rest of 
the world would get the impression that we 
were merely using them as a dumping ground 
for our excess production since the primary 
or domestic market would be protected at a 
fairly high level and the excess sold in the 
secondary or world market at prevailing 
prices. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
other countries of the world would retaliate 
by setting up high import barriers against 
rice as well as other agricultural and indus- 
trial commodities from the United States. 
Should this happen, rice would have more to 
lose than any other agricultural commodity, 
because we export a larger percentage of its 
production than any other agricultural crop. 

2. There is danger of consumer reaction 
against supporting the primary market at a 
relatively high-price level and selling our 
export production at considerable lower 
prices. This situation would be very unde- 
sirable at a time when the rice industry, 
through a very extensive advertising cam- 
paign, is raising the per capita consumption 
a little each year. 

3. It is believed that it would be very un- 
desirable to single out rice as a guinea-pig 
crop in a two-price plan experiment. If this 
plan should prove unworkable, it would hurt 
the future of the rice industry and might 
even lead to its being dropped from the basic 
crop group. 

4. It is believed that the satisfactory ad- 
ministration of a two-price plan would be 
next to impossible. This was mentioned 
often in the report. 

5. Since some 80 percent of the rice pro- 
duced in Arkansas is consumed in the do- 
mestic market, which includes Cuba, we 
would be at a decided disadvantage in ob- 
taining marketing cards or certificates in 
comparison to areas that export a large per- 
centage of their production. 

6. The report shows that it is possible for 
the farmers gross income to be increased 
under this plan. It is also possible in case 
of overproduction for the secondary market 
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for the farmers net income to be ma 
decreased. 

With the drastic reduction in acreag; 
the markets we lost during the Kor: 
would be substantially recovered p 
markets we now have in Asia, we w 
need to think about the two-price | 
rice. It is my present opinion, provided ; 
we have even a normal year, that thi 
production will be considerably beloy 
rent estimates of the USDA. We have } 
3 years of abnormally high yields and 
tremely good harvest conditions. If Yr 
method could be found to dispose of the ; 
now going into the hands of CCC, the a 
age reduction plus any adverse condit 
that might reduce yield, rice might well be 
a strong position by the first of next 
Since we produce less than 2 percent 
world crop, it doesn’t take much 
in demand by the world market to get 
of trouble. 

Thanks very much for the invitat 
write you concerning the report on the t 
price plan. 

Sincerely, 
Brit E. J 

FISHER, ARK 


The U. S. S. “Shangri-La” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the tense 
situation over Formosa and the Far East 
looms less serious on account of the 
strength of our Navy and particularly 
of our modern aircraft carriers. Most 
modern of all carriers afloat today is the 
U. S. S. Shangri-La, which has just 
undergone extensive conversion at t! 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at Breme! 
ton, Wash. Some idea of the new fea 
tures incorporated in this great carrie! 
can be gathered from the following arti 
cle which appear in the Salute. I hope 
all Members of Congress will take time to 
read this short article. 

I call particular attention to one par- 
agraph which mentions the Shangri-La’ 
forthcoming trials in California waters 
Why the Navy continues to base no ships 
in the Pacific Northwest and why we 
concentrate our fleet in southern Cal! 
fornia, leaving a defense vacuum in the 
north, is beyond me. 

For THE U.S. S. “SHaNGrI-La” LOOM NEW 

HORIZONS 

Already known throughout the fleet 4s 
carrier with a brilliant World War ITI reco! 
this week, after an absence of nearly 2 
years, she returns to active service ready ¥ 
take her place in the foremost ranks 0! | 
Navy's carrier task forces. 

A position for which the Shangri-La hs 
been amply prepared, having just underg 
in this naval shipyard the most extensi" 
conversion yet given a Navy carrier. 

NAVY’S LATEST 


oF 


She is the Navy’s latest move to offset t 
bewildering challenge of ever increasing 4" 
craft speeds that have dogged its strugg!¢! 
take airpower to sea, 

Her modernization is further Navy recos 
nition of the fact that, if our fleet 
sail, naval airpower must, as well, cont! 
sky above the sea. 








r she now embraces within her massive 

¢-amework two recent advancements which 

\ Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, as Deputy Chief 
* Naval Operations (Air) pointed out, “have 

+-emendous implications for the develop- 

ment of the carrier.” 

A FORWARD STEP 


rhe admiral was referring to the angled 
deck and the steam catapult which com- 
bined, complement the transition to an all- 

+-powered aircraft team. ‘“‘A forward step,” 
ne said, “in the development of naval air 

wer still to come.” 

Today, with her angled deck, steam cata- 
nults and greatly reinforced flight deck, the 

ingri-La can launch and land the world’s 

st modern jet-propelled aircraft. 

Not to be overlooked are other modern- 

tions that likewise increase the carrier's 
worth to the fleet. Ranking high among 
these is the all-aluminum deck-edge eleva- 

with its lighter weight but greater 
strength and lifting capacity. 
A GREAT SHIP 


The hurricane bow, the ultramodern pri- 
mary flight-control tower, increased medi- 
il-hospital spaces, and improved facilities 

r fuel and provision replenishment at sea 
likewise add to the Shangri-La’'s seaworthi- 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard worker pride 
in a job well done will be riding high on 
the Shangri-La’s performance in her forth- 
coming sea trials in California waters. 

Having given their best in making her the 
most modern attack carrier in the Navy, it 
is not out of line for them to expect her to 
perform magnificently. 

She is a great ship with a great crew. How 
can she miss? 





Court Decision on Indian Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of native land claims in Alaska 
has been of concern to the people of the 
Territory for many years. Recently the 
Supreme Court made an important de- 
cision in a case bearing directly on the 
matter and Louis R. Huber, a special 
correspondent for the paper, has writ- 
ten about it in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The article follows: 

JUNEAU, ALASKA.—The United States Su- 
preme Court’s recent 5-to-3 decision that 
Alaska natives have no legal claim to ab- 
originally occupied land has been received 
here with mixed feelings. 

The Court's action rejected the claims of 
the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians that they should 
be paid damages because the Government 
sold timber from land they claimed as their 
property in the Tongass National Forest. 

This was a test case, involving only a small 
humber of southeastern Alaska Indians. By 
extension, the principle involved and the 
practical effect includes the entire Terri- 
torial native population of approximately 
14,000 Indians, 4,000 Aleuts, and 16,000 
Eskimos. 

On the bright side, this decision removes 
& sword of Damocles that has been hanging 
over the Territory's prospects for industrial 
development. Entrepreneurs no longer need 
fear that natural resources on which their 
a are based many prove to be owned 
¥Y natives, 
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COURT OF CLAIMS 


On the dark side is the possibility that a 
morally justified claim by nearly 35,000 gen- 
erally underprivileged Alaskans may now 
never receive full consideration and compen- 
sation. 

It has long been felt that court action— 
not this Supreme Court action, but separate 
suits on each individual native land claim— 


would be the only final solution to the 
native-claims issue in Alaska. 
Bills introduced in Congress—but never 


passed—for years have envisioned the Court 
of Claims as the avenue for settlement of 
Alaska natives’ land claims. 

But the Tee-Hit-Ton case seems to have 
wrapped all these claims up in one package 
the Supreme Court was willing to handle. 
The trouble may be that the package was 
not unwrapped, but was merely handed to 
Congress. 

“Our conclusion,” said the Court's majority 
opinion, “does not uphold harshness as 
against tenderness toward the Indians, but 
it leaves with the Congress, where it belongs, 
the policy of Indian gratuities for the ter- 
mination of Indian occupancy of Govern- 
ment-owned land rather than making com- 
pensation for its value a rigid constitutional 
principle.” 

MORAL RIGHTS? 


Edward W. Allen, attorney in Seattle for 
the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., says the 
high court’s decision ought to settle all ab- 
original-claims questions. 

But a writer for the Juneau Independent 
remarked: “One can't help feeling that the 
court wasn’t too sure about the whole thing 
There seemed to be some question of moral 
rights involved.” 

The late Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
was concerned about such moral rights. So 
was Congress in 1936 when it passed an 
amendment to the Wheeler-Howard Act, to 
permit the forming of reservations for Alaska 
natives. 

When reservations were set up, however, 
they didn’t work out well. Alaska natives 
wanted—and still want—to join the white 
man’s civilization, not to set themselves 
apart from it. 

At the end of World War II, Secretary Ickes 
caused a series of hearings to be held in 
southeastern Alaska, in which Indian claims 
totaling 3,339,000 acres were lodged. The ex- 
aminer for these hearings denied validity of 
92 percent of those claims. No action was 
taken on the 8 percent of valid claims. 


SCHOOLS PROVIDED 


The Federal Government has provided 
grade school and sometimes high school 
education for most Alaska natives. They 
have been helped in forming cooperatives, 
for which Federal loans have been made. 
Some of these—salmon canneries mostly-— 
have been successful. Free medical service 
is provided for Alaska natives. 

Formerly, there was a school of thought 
that Alaska natives were helped most by 
sealing them off from civilization and letting 
them continue in their former, essentially 
Stone Age, existence. 

This view has been discarded in recent 
years—especially py the natives themselves— 
and it is generally accepted that the criterion 
for natives’ welfare is how well they match 
up to the white man’s standard of living. 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


On that basis, the Alaska native runs a 
lengthy gamut—from settlements in south- 
eastern Alaska that probably exceed the 
white United States average, to backward 
communities in the Aleutian Islands that 
are below Asia’s lower levels. 

Ironically, the areas in which help is 
most urgently needed are the areas where 
land claims have not even been asserted by 
Alaska natives. Only in southeastern Alas- 


ka, where natives are furthest advanced, has 
this matter been pushed. 
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It can be be argued that the white man’s 
approach to this problem has not been moral, 
but only legal and materialistic—as when 
natives could prove they had been deprived 
of land. 

This may be a shortsighted view. White 
men very possibly could gain more by work- 
ing out compensation that would lift all 
Alaska natives toward ecnomic and social 
equality with themselvse (Alaska native have 
political equality and several of them serve 
in the legislature.) 

Congress recognized some such moral ob- 
ligation in its act (23 Stat. 24) of May 
17, 1884, which provided “that the In- 
dians * * * shall not be disturbed in the 
possession of any lands actually in their 
use or occupation or now claimed by them, 
but the terms under which such persons 
may acquire title to such lands is reserved 
for future legislation by Congress.” 

In one respect the recent Supreme Court 
decision merely turned the clock back to 1884. 
For the debt then recognized is still unpaid. 
And Alaska natives are still looking forward 
to “future legislation by Congress.” 





Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Apri! 4, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the REcorpD two edi- 
torials, one from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and the other from the Kansas 
City Star, with regard to the purely 
political moves being made to repeal 
the flexible price-support program we 
adopted last year but which has not yet 
gone into effect. 

I am also inserting a letter from a 
farmer which recently appeared in the 
Richmond Times Dispatch. 
the Washington Evening 

of March 23, 1955] 
APPEAL FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


A persuasive appeal for responsible House 
action on farm price supports has been made 
to that body by a bipartisan minority of the 
Agriculture Committee. It is an appeal to 
defeat legislation which would restore man- 
datory 90 percent of parity supports for five 
basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts 
and rice. And it is an appeal that should 
be honored. 

By law enacted last year, the Government 
is authorized to apply a flexible support for- 
mula within a range of 82! to 90 percent of 
parity on these five commodities. Initial 
application of this authority would apply to 
1955 crops and there has been no oppor- 
tunity yet to establish claims that the flex- 
ible formula will be injurious to the farmers 
or to the national interest. There has, how- 
ever, been ample opportunity to recognize 
the damaging impact of a high, rigid price 
support program that was adopted originally 
as a temporary wartime formula. The com- 
mittee minority has summed up this evil 
result in one effective paragraph, as follows 
“Rigid 90 percent mandatory price-support 
programs have failed to keep farm income 
from declining, created surpluses that have 
forced farm prices downward, held commod- 
ities off the market at great cost to the Gov- 
ernment, undermined public support for 
sound farm programs, lost foreign and do- 
mestic markets, assisted foreign competitors 


| From Star of 
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to take our markets, and have taken the 
right to produce away from both small and 
large farmers.” 

Effectively, too, the committee minority 
drew some parallels between price structures 
for the commodities “favored” by the rigid 
supports and those for so-called nonbasic 
commodities. “It is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact,” they pointed out, “that the 
average price for nonbasic (unsupported) 
commodities has been higher (as measured 
by parity price relationships) in every year 
eince 1940, except one, than the price of so- 
called basic commodities.” Asa consequence, 
the outlook today for the nonbasics is better 
than for those which have been covered by 
high supports. 

The fiexible support theory is a keystone 
of the Republican's administration’s pro- 
gram for dealing with the farm problem. 
Influential Democrats in both branches of 
Congress have favored it, at least to the point 
of urging that it be given a trial. Disposal 
of some of the huge Government-owned 
surpluses, expansion of research and educa- 
tional work in agriculture, and some pend- 
ing recommendations for helping the small, 
low-income farmers are other major parts of 
the administration blueprint. At this stage 
it appears to have much greater merit than 
a retreat to a program that already has been 
proved costly and unsuccessful. 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of March 
28, 1955] 


Wuo CALLS THE KETTLE BLACK? 


Funny things happen in politics. 

Certain groups in Congress now are blam- 
ing Secretary Benson for acreage controls, 
surplus piles, and inadequate sales abroad 
of farm products, particularly cotton—all of 
which developed before he became head of 
the Agriculture Department. 

Benson came into office with a philosophy 
that farm products were produced to be sold 
and consumed. He warned that fixed, high 
price supports meant more and more acre- 
age controls, bigger surplus piles, and diffi- 
culties in meeting world prices in export mar- 
kets. He hoped to put greater emphasis on 
expanding markets, creating new ones, and 
finding additional uses for farm products. 
The Secretary asked for a flexible price-sup- 
port program which would help put United 
States products in a competitive position, 
pricewise. 

The Secretary was able to get a compro- 
mise flexible price-support law enacted over 
tremendous opposition from those who were 
demanding retention of the old program with 
its fixed price supports and acreage controls. 
The new price-support rates will become 
effective with the harvest of this year’s crops. 

Those who fought loudest for the rigid 
supports now see other countries adding 
cotton acres for almost every acre cut taken 
by American farmers. They see the big sur- 
plus piles, and they find acreage reductions 
are not nearly so popular as advertised. 

But if the Secretary of Agriculture could 
just whisk those surplus piles away in one 
way or another, all troubles would vanish. 
So they blame him for not getting them sold, 
some way, anyway, on the world market. 

Meanwhile, this administration is doing 
more than any other to attempt to market 
farm products. Agricultural exports have 
been increasing since 1952. 

Benson has been proving himself right 
even though he hasn't whipped the farm 
problem as yet. Blaming him for the trou- 
bles developed under the old program is 
striking a low blow. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch 
of March 30, 1955] 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
FARMER OPPOSES RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS—CALLS 
FOR SHAKING OFF THE SOCIALISTIC SHACKLES 
TI notice that a few days ago the House Ag- 
riculture Committee in Washington in sup- 
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porting a farm bill, known as H. R. 12, which 
will restore the 90 percent rigid price sup- 
ports on basic commodities. It is also on 
record ‘that Mr. Walter Reuther testified on 
behalf of the farmers of America in favor of 
the support of this bill. Mr. Coo.ey, chair- 
man of this committee, made the remark 
that Mr. Reuther gave the best statement in 
behalf of farmers of any group before his 
committee. 

I am wondering what Mr. Reuther and Mr. 
CooLey expect to gain for the farmers under 
the proposed bill, due to the fact that farm 
prices have declined 25 percent since 1947 
under the rigid 90-percent parity and that 
the flexible support program will not actually 
go into effect until this fall. 

It is a known fact that Mr. Reuther is in- 
terested only in benefits to the labor unions 
to the extent of high wages and low food 
costs. It seems to me, therefore, that neither 
Mr. CooLey nor Mr. Reuther are interested 
in the best interests of the farmers as a 
whole. I, for one, do not want any labor 
organization writing or helping write or ad- 
ministering any farm program for me to live 
under. 

I think that the taxpayers of this Nation 
would be very wise to familiarize themselves 
with any and all of the proposed bills that 
will come up in Washington this year. I 
realize, however, that it is rather hard for a 
farmer to compete on an equal basis with 
labor and industry and the highly subsidized 
economy of today. I believe, though, that 
we will be far better off as farmers to fight 
for less controls and fewer subsidies on other 
groups and at the same time try to shake off 
the shackles of the socialistic trend in 
America today. 

As I see it, freedom to expand, to grow, to 
progress is not worth any subsidy control or 
doles that we might receive at the hand and 
expense of the Federal Government. Itisa 
shame that many of the people of America 
today have the inrpression that money re- 
ceived by them from the Federal Government 
is free and will never be paid back. 

I have a 7-year-old daughter, and far be it 
from me to credit any debt for which I am 
not able to pay and leave the responsibility 
to her to pay with interest in years to come. 

JOHN M. PUTNEY, Jr. 

CUMBERLAND. 


Where Times Are Getting Harder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report of March 25 with an ac- 
count of the present farm situation. I 
include this in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD under leave to extend my,remarks: 
WHERE TIMES ARE GETTING HARDER—FARMERS 

STrLL ARE IN A RECESSION, WHILE OTHER 

PEOPLE PROSPER——-THEIR PLIGHT RECALLS THE 

1920’s, WHEN AGRICULTURE SLUMPED LONG 

BEFORE THE BIG DEPRESSION—-THIS SHOWS 

THAT THE FaRM PROBLEM IS WORSENING 

Now, THAT MorRE TROUBLE LIES AHEAD 


One major industry affecting many mil- 
lions of people is not sharing in the Nation's 
business recovery. 

This great exception is agriculture. 

Farmers are getting less for their crops. 
They are being forced to grow less. Their 
costs are high. Their incomes are shrinking. 

Last year farmers had the smallest share 
of the national income on record, 7.2 per- 
cent, as shown in the chart on this page. 
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As yet, there is no solution in sight 
their problem. Time and again Govern 
officials have sensed a change for the } 
At times, prices strengthened. But , 
time the improvement proved mome: 

Thinking back to the 1920's, some « 
omists now are wondering if this lo: 
tinued trouble in farming may not p: 
be a serious weakness for the Nation 
whole. History, especially in the tw 
shows that when farmers suffer over a 
period other business is likely to be hit. 


MILLIONS ARE AFFECTED 


Farmers today are a smaller grou; 
still big enough to have an impact 
Government figures there are about 21 : 
lion people living on farms, and ab 
million more in rural areas closely tied 1 
farm. Thus, nearly a third of the Nati 
affected by a drop in farm income. 

Farm net income was about $12 tf 
last year. That figure makes an allow 
for expenses, taxes, and value of 
grown food and feed. Farmers got 40 | 
cent more in their best year, 1947. Thi 
drop, from peak prosperity, has been gre 
though most farmers still are much bett 
off than before World War II. The dr 
1954 from 1953 was 10 percent. 

The Government had expected the 
from 1953 to be about 6 percent. 

Now, a further drop of about 4 perce: 
to 11.5 billion, is being forecast, unofficial); 
by the Federal experts for 1955. 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE 


Behind the farmers’ plight are two bis 
factors: Price weakness and heavy surpluse 

Farm prices just haven’t leveled off the 
way the Government and many private 
economists thought they would. Right now, 
in a time of great business strength, farm 
prices have been showing weakness. 

Cotton in rural areas, a short time ago 
sold for slightly less than the Government 
price support. 

Farmers are selling wheat at a discount of 
about 14 cents a bushel from the price sup- 
port, corn at a discount of 27 cents, rye at 
a discount of 31 cents. 

Hogs are the cheapest since 1949. Cattle 
prices are up from last year’s lows, but have 
lost ground recently. 

Supples are so big that, unless there |: 
war or some other calamity, real strengt 
prices can’t be counted on soon. Farm 
will produce less. But consumers wil! have 
plenty of meat, flour, fiber, eggs, poultry 
dairy products, just about everything the 
farmer grows. 

The supply of wheat on July 1 is expect 
to be about 975 million bushels. That 
more than the United States uses in a yea 
and three times the normal carryover, 4s t! 
Government figures it. And a new cro} 
coming. 

Corn at the start of the growing season 
this year is estimated at 918 million bushels, 
already on hand. That's a third of what i 
used in a year, and a whole new crop is about 
to be planted. 

Before the 1955 cotton crop is picked 
United States will have on hand somet 
like 9.8 million bales of old cotton. 


EFFECT OF ACREAGE CUTS 


t 

The Government hopes to hold product 
on new crops to less than the normal y¢ 
use, thus reducing the huge surpluses 
the surpluses will shrink little, the e 
mists say, unless there is a crop failure 
Big supplies still will be hanging over tne 
market at the end of this year. 

But acreage cuts will mean this t 
grower: Less income. Wheat farmers « 
Great Plains will be sowing about 30 perce 
less than they did 2 years ago, and what they 
reap brings a lower price. 

In Southern States cotton acreage has 
reduced by more than 27 percent sinc: 
Here, too, farmers are feeling the cuts. 

Meanwhile, farmers expect to raise mor 
pigs this year than last. That keeps 
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price low but holds volume up. Cattle on 
res and farms also are more numerous 
, they were a year ago, the Government 


says 
For those who sell livestock, big volume 
,elps offset low prices. Still income declines. 
Most farmers will have less coming in. 


EXPENSES HARD TO CUT 


They'll be trying to cut expenses. So far, 

is has proved difficult. Since 1951, cash 

eived by farmers has diminished by $2.8 
ion a year; production expenses have de- 
ed only half a billion. 

Feed costs less. But feeder cattle cost 

re: cost of animals purchased for fatten- 

r early this year has risen more than has 

e price of fattened steers. 

rhe big corn-hog producer figures his costs 

2 cents per pound of hog; he gets about 

“ents. The 3-cent margin has to pay for 
his own work, his investment, and family 
nses. 

Fertilizer is costing less than last year 
But seed to be planted on land taken out 
f corn and wheat has become more costly, 
especially grass seeds, clover, and alfalfa seed, 

Farm wages are down. The farmer is buy- 

°» less machinery than he did when he felt 
more prosperous. But the family needs are 
more expensive. And taxes are rising. 

Farmers have gone deeper into debt. The 
Government says mortgages on farms in- 
creased by 7 percent last year. Interest pay- 
ments on mortgages are increasing. 

The overall result is shown in the chart: 
Farm costs per unit of crop have inched up 

r the last 2 years despite efforts to cut 


expe 





GETTING BY 


What the broad figures don’t reveal is the 
wide differences in the fortunes of different 
types of farmers. Hard hit are wheat grow- 
ers on the Great Plains who haven’t much 
choice but to grow wheat, or cotton farmers 
tied almost entirely to cotton and lacking 

st equipment. Small farms without ma- 
chinery feel a real pinch. 


Less hurt is the medium-sized Midwestern 

m that is well equipped and versatile. It 
still supports the family, with some profit, 
though the profit is smaller than before. 
There is more leeway to meet hard condi- 
tions. 

Distress would be greater except that many 
have moved off the land in the last decade. 
A smaller income is being shared by fewer 
farmers. Those who remain are more effi- 
ient. 





Even so, they feel the pinch. As consum- 
ers, they are not able to buy as freely as last 
ear; they share the lowest income since 
World War II. When most other people are 
feeling well off, farmers get no lift from the 
iness boom, 





The Rose as the National Flower of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


_ Mrs, FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 10 I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 102, to designate 
the rose as the national flower of the 
United States. An identical measure 
Was introduced simultaneously in the 


Senate by Senator MarcareT CHASE 
SMITH. 
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Since then there has been a great deal 
of public interest in this legislation, but 
at the same time many misconceptions 
have arisen. Several of my colleagues 
have expressed a personal interest in 
this bill and I understand that most 
Members of this House have received 
mail on the subject. To assist them in 
answering inquiries from their constitu- 
ents, I am offering some further infor- 
mation about this resolution. 

FOUR-TO-ONE SUPPORT 


The mail I have been receiving on this 
legislation is about 4 to 1 in favor—with 
many of those in support representing 
large organizations and societies. I have 
been very free in permitting news cor- 
respondents to examine this mail, which 
has made the rose the subject of many 
fine news stories. These, in turn, have 
stimulated newspaper editorials in all 
parts of the United States. 

However, some of these stories have 
emphasized the small proportion of 
mail which is opposed to the rose and 
thus gave the impression that this leg- 
islation is controversial. One article 
warned jokingly that a new war of the 
roses was about to break out in the 
Congress. Then, one of the most rep- 
utable newspapers in the country pub- 
lished an item that the House hopper 
began to receive bills proposing the na- 
tional designation for everything from 
the Easter Lily to the stinkweed. This 
is completely false, since there have been 
no other bills on the subject. 

OBJECTIONS TO ROSE 


What are the objections to the rose 
as our national flower? The one most 
frequently raised is that it is not truly 
native to our soil. 

It is difficult to find anything more 
native to America when you realize that 
fossils have been found in Oregon indi- 
cating that the rose was here as early 
as 6 million years ago. 

Roses have contributed their special 
beauty to all of American history. An 
early visitor noted their presence in New 
Amsterdam and we have evidence that 
they were also grown in the gardens of 
old Virginia, New England, and South 
Carolina. 

William Penn was a rose enthusiast 
and I am told that to this day his heirs 
annually accept a single red rose in pay- 
ment for rent on certain Pennsylvania 
properties. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington may have been 
one of the earliest rose hybridizers in 
this country. His agricultural experi- 
ments are well known, and in Mount 
Vernon’s gardens there are plants named 
Martha Washington and Mary Wash- 
ington. While their origin is not defi- 
ritely established, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the General himself created 
them, 

Rose hybridizing got an early start in 
America. A South Carolinian named 
John Champney created Champney’s 
Pink Cluster around 1810, and the Rev- 
erend William Harrison, of New York's 
Trinity Church, originated Harrison’s 
Yellow about 20 years later. 

By the time of the Civil War, hybridiz- 
ing techniques had improved and Robert 
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Buist published a Manual of Roses list- 
ing more than 900 varieties. Another 
author who contributed to the literature 
on the rose was the famous Francis 
Parkman who wrote the Book of Roses 
about his hobby. 

Today the people who grow roses in 
the United States are legion. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than 30 mil- 
lion rose gardeners in this country and 
the number is growing each year. 

OTHER NATIONS’ INSIGNIA 

Another objection is that the rose is 
the national flower of England How- 
ever, some type of rose is also the na- 
tional flower of Honduras, Iran, and 
Luxembourg. But all of these have been 
adopted so long ago that we would not 
recognize them as the cultivated rose we 
know today. 

Nor do we have the exclusive rights on 
several other national insignia. The red. 
white, and blue colors are used in the 
flags of 17 countries: Burma, Chile 
China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia. 
Dominican Republic, Paraguay, Panama, 
France, Liberia, Iceland, Netherland 
New Zealand, Norway, Thailand, and 
United Kingdom. 

And the eagle is used in the coats of 


arms of at least six countries, Mexico 
Panama, Ecuador, Poland, Syria, and 
Spain. 


You might be interested to know that 
other national insignia of the United 
States, which we take almost for granted 
today, were the centers of considerable 
controversy before they were adopted. 


FRANKLIN WANTED A TURKEY 


On July 4, 1776, Congress set out to 
acquire a great seal for the new Govern- 
ment. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
and Thomas Jefferson were appointed as 
a committee to bring in a design for a 
seal. Each submitted a different design 
and one using the eagle, was finally 
adopted on June 20, 1782. But the ven- 
erable Franklin was very much opposed 
to the eagle. His choice was a turkey. 
Franklin wrote in 1784 

I wish that the bald eagle had not 
chosen as the representative of our coun- 
try; he is a bird of bad moral character; he 
does not get his living honestly; you may 
have seen him perched on some dead t 
where, too lazy to fish for himself, he watchs 
the labor of the fishing-hawk, and when th 


ber 


ree 


diligent bird has at length taken a fish, 
and is bearing it to his nest for the sup- 
port of his mate and young ones, the bald 
eagle pursues him and takes it from hin 
With all this injustice he is never in good 
case; but, like those among men who live 


by sharping and robbing, he is 
poor, and often very lousy. Besides he i 
rank coward; the little kingbird, not bigg 
than a sparrow attacks him boldly and drive 
him out of the district. He is therefore b 
no means a proper emblem for the brave 
and honest Cincinnati of America, who ha 


genera 


driven all the kingbirds from our country 
though exactly fit for that order of knights 
which the French call Chevaliers d'Industrie 


I am, on this account, not displeased tl 
the figure (as represented on the medals or 


badges of the Order of Cink nnatu is 1 
known as a bald eagle, but looks more like 
turkey. For a truth, the turkey i co! 


bird, and 


parison a much more respectable 

withal a true original native of Amer- 
ica. eo 8 He is, beside _ (though a littie 
vain and silly, it is true, but not the worse 
emblem for that), a bird of ¢ 
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would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of 
the British guards, who should presume to 
invade his farmyard with a red coat on. 


The Star-Spangled Banner was not 
accepted as our national anthem for 
more than 100 years after it was first 
proposed in Congress in 1830. 

The song was the object of furious at- 
tacks. Its words were termed too bel- 
ligerent and too bumptious. The music 
was branded as inappropriate and above 
all “utterly unsuitable” since some of it 
was said to lie beyond the range of the 
average voice. 


ANACREON IN HEAVEN 


Many people were distressed over the 
fact that Francis Scott Key’s words had 
been put to the music of Anacreon in 
Heaven, the club song of an 18th century 
English convival society. 

Some Members of Congress said the 
song should never take precedence over 
My Country ’Tis of Thee, Yankee Doodle, 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Others claimed the words were too un- 
complimentary to our English brethren 
and thought Hail Columbia would be 
more appropriate. 

As late as July 2, 1926, the singing of 
the Star-Spangled Banner caused a near 
riot in New York City and police reserves 
had to be called out to quell the disturb- 
ance. 

The Congress adopted it as our na- 
tional anthem on March 3, 1931. 

Finally, one of the objections is that 
we in the National Government should 
have more important things to do than 
to consider the subject of a national 


flower. 
NEED FOR DIVERSION 


None of us in this greatest legislative 
body on earth need apologize for the 
proportion of vital legislation we con- 
sider day in and day out. In these times 
of international turmoil we are so pre- 
occupied with troubles and failures, 
crises and frustrations, that we should 
welcome an occasional diversion of this 
sort. The rose is a beautiful product 
of nature. We think of it in a bouquet 
that a boy lovingly presents to a girl, 
or on a table piece at some bright cele- 
bration. Or perhaps we associate the 
rose with contemplative hours in a gar- 
den where the worries of the day fade 
before the glow of its soft colors. 

Yes, it has thorns. Yes, some varieties 
can be terribly difficult to keep alive. 
But that, too, is beauty—something to 
be cultivated and cherished. 

I would like to see the rose—which 
symbolizes peace, loyalty, love, devotion, 
and courage—associated with the United 
States of America in the minds of peo- 
ple in all corners of the world. 

This legislation is now before the 
Committee on House Administration. It 
would be helpful if Members of Congress 
and the public generally would let the 
committee know of their support. 
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Banking’s New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope my colleagues will read the article 
entitled “Banking’s New Look,” written 
by David Rockefeller, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, of the 
city of New York, which I append to my 
brief remarks. In this speech, delivered 
recently before the Executives Club in 
Chicago, Mr. Rockefeller reviews the 
past, the present and the future in the 
banking profession. His analysis is 
clear-cut, readily understandable, and 
displays a vision of public service and 
efficiency which is stimulating and gives 
assurance for the future. Bankers who 
think in the terms and along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Rockefeller inspire con- 
fidence and support the theory that 
America today is on the threshold of 
a new era of expansion and service to 
humanity. 

BANKING's New Look 


It is probably a good assumption that 
everyone here today uses a bank and is 
familiar with the services banks perform. 
Yet I suspect that some of those present may 
not have noticed the revolution which has 
occurred in banking in the past quarter of a 
century. This resolution has been gradual 
and orderly but is nonetheless real. If it 
were more fully recognized, I believe the view 
of banks and bankers in some quarters would 
be modified and their ability to serve society 
would be enhanced. Because I believe this 
to be so, I will review some of the recent 
changes in banking and point out certain 
areas where further constructive develop- 
ments can be expected. 


A PICTURE OF AUSTERITY 


Cartoonists and satirists long depicted 
bankers as conservatively attired, elderly 
gentlemen who look with hard and unsym- 
pathetic eye on those who seek a loan. 
While this austere image was never fully 
justified, it must be conceded that the tra- 
ditional banking house with its Greek col- 
umns outside and its vast and uninviting 
main hall too often reminded one of a mau- 
soleum. The customer often felt unwel- 
come, insignificant, and ill at ease. Bank- 
ers at a certain period in the past frowned 
upon salesmanship as dangerous and unde- 
sirable for a lending officer. The customer 
was expected to take the initiative. If he 
needed a loan, he could ask for it, figura- 
tively speaking, on bended knee. I hope I 
need not tell this audience that such an 
approach is long since outmoded. 

Changes in banking have been especially 
pronounced in the recent past but it would 
be inaccurate to leave the impression that 
banking in this country was ever static. It 
is surprising what a number of activities 
banks at one time undertook, indeed in some 
instances pioneered, with which they are no 
longer concerned. At various times, for ex- 
ample, they issued and redeemed paper cur- 
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rency, issued life as well as marine and 
ulty insurance. They were travel age: 
and real estate brokers. 
and marketed corporate securities. In : 
instances, these and certain other funct 
were abandoned by commercial bank 

cause it became clear that society would 


) 
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They underw: 


better served by having them performed | 


more specialized agencies. 
trusteeships, banks have tended to co: 

trate more on their basic function: De; 
handling and lending. 

The great changes that have occurred 
banking in the past quarter of a century 
been in response to fundamental uph¢ 
in the world. These have been touched 
mainly by the great depressions and W 


Apart from 1 


War II, both of which induced tremendou 


social and technological changes. 

The depression had a profound effe: 
the American banking system. 
climatic events of the depression—the 


Some of t 


market crash, going off the gold standard 


and the bank holiday—all were ass 
closely with the supply of credit. Bank 


came a convenient scapegoat for the troubles 


of the times. It was natural, as a « 


quence, that the banking system should h; 
been given close and careful scrutiny by the 


public, by the Government, and by it 
management. The result was a number 
changes, some internal, brought ab: 
legislation—some of which, it must n 
admitted, have turned out to be in 
long-run interest of the banks. 

The Securities Acts of 1933 and 1934 
example, established rules governing 
issuance and sale of securities. The am 
of money banks could lend for the purc! 
of securities was placed under regulat 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor 
was established to protect the smal! 
positor. The Banking Act of 1933 prohit 
commercial banks from underwritin 
dealing in corporate securities. M< 
these measures, and others which 
panied them, were widely criticized at 
time. Despite inequities, however, son 
which have since been corrected, their u: 
lying wisdom is now accepted by most 


NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH 


These legislative measures were supple- 


mented by other forces and governms 
policies. Thus, the cheap-money p 
which characterized the depression 
which was pursued during and for a t 
after the war to help finance Govern: 
spending, caused bankers to be more i 
tive in finding new ways to assist ind 
They were forced to become more sales 
scious and to change their approach t 
rowers, both big and small. Then, 


during the lean years of the depression : 


during the war, banks did not need or « 


not secure large quotas of new employs 
At the end 


interested in a bank career. 
the war there was urgent need for me 
the junior executive ranks, not only 
banks but in industry generally. A sc: 
ble for able recruits became keenly « 
petitive. Thus, banks found to their ch: 
that their field no longer had glamor 
career for the young college graduate 
that industry was outbidding them 


bank executives belatedly turned their at- 


tention to the need for modern perso! 
policies to attract young men of top cal 
for their important positions. 


I have indicated some of the forces whi 


have worked to bring changes in the } 
ing system and some of the reactio1 
these forces, The far-reaching signifi 
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¢ the changes that have been the result 
can best be demonstrated by a few concrete 
imples of recent innovations in banking 


ex 
practice. 

* tending always has been a prime function 
banks. One might think there is little 
new that could be introduced in this area 
but that is not the case. 


Until the 1930's, commercial bank loans 
in this country rarely exceeded 3 to 6 
nths. Then banks developed the so- 


called term loan in response to changing 
requirements of industry. ‘Today term loans 

1 to 5 years are commonplace, and some 
run substantially longer. It is not too much 
to say that the great postwar expansion of 
trade and industry would have been impos- 
sible without the term loan. It has been 
used to equip new facilities, to finance the 
purchase of machinery designed to cut costs 
and to carry larger inventories and receiva- 
bles. Term loans do not and should not 
replace equity capital and long-term debt, 
but they do create an element of elasticity 
in supplying funds to business. The im- 
portance they have come to assume is re- 
vealed in their volume—approximately $8 
billions in 1953, or about 30 percent of all 
bank loans to commerce and industry. 

Another innovation is to be found in the 
petroleum industry. With the expanding 
use of petroleum products in the United 
States, and the entrance into this field of 
undreds of small companies and individual 
drillers, a new basis for extending credit was 
needed. The banking system came up with 
an ingenious solution—the production loan. 
In this case, the loan is made against proven 
supplies of underground oil which the bank 
itself appraises. The security for the loan 
is the oil and the loan is paid off as the 
oil is produced and marketed. While this 
procedure now sounds simple and logical, 25 
years ago most oil producers had to meet 
the same credit tests based on financial state- 
ments which would be required of a depart- 
ment store or a textile mill. Departure from 
traditional standards was only possible be- 
cause banks were willing to gain thorough 
knowledge of the technical intricacies of the 
il industry. Some banks in the petroleum 
business today employ geologists, engineers, 
and economists to advise them in making 
production loans. We are especially in- 
debted to banks in the Southwest for pio- 
neering in this credit development. 


NEW FINANCING IN AN OLD INDUSTRY 


Finally, let me cite one more illustration of 
1 new type of loan—this time developed to 
accommodate a special situation in the tele- 
phone industry. There are about 6,000 indi- 
vidual telephone companies in the United 
States. Many of them are small, ranging 
from a half-dozen rural telephones on up to 
many thousands, yet they perform essential 
and efficient service in many places. After 
World War II, these companies were con- 
fronted with a crisis. Population growth, 
decentralization of industry, and technical 
change created urgent demands for expan- 
ion and modernization. Credit sources 
open to large companies were not at that 
time available to the small ones. Chase 
Stepped into this situation and, after learn- 
ing something about the business, began 
making loans, some with amounts as little 
as $1,500. Part of Chase’s task was to assist 
in developing sources for long-term funds in 
rather modest amounts as a method of fund- 
ing such loans. This it accomplished by 
bringing them to the attention of institu- 
Uonal investors who were in a position to 
purchase securities directly. Here was a 
case, then, where a bank was called upon to 
fashion a new mode of financing for an im- 
portant segment of an industry. Without 
Such financing, many independent telephone 
companies could not have survived, let alone 
maintained their growth and improved the 
quality of their service. 
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It is not only through the development of 
new loan techniques that the banking com- 
munity is keeping up with its customers’ 
growing needs. Many large corporations 
transfer substantial funds from one point to 
another, either as incoming settlements to 
the central office from branch offices or as 
outgoing disbursements to cover branch ex- 
penses. Through the imaginative use of im- 
proved wire communications, means of ac- 
celerating the flow of these funds have been 
developed with the consequent increase of 
important amounts of working cash avail- 
able to the companies concerned. As an- 
other illustration, let me cite an arrange- 
ment that Chase has worked out with the 
major scheduled airlines in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. These lines 
share receipts resulting from passenger and 
freight operations between widely separated 
points on the North American continent. 
The bank functions as a centralized clearing 
agency for the settlement of the resulting 
interline balances by simply debiting and 
crediting the accounts which the lines main- 
tain with the bank. Since the plan began 
in 1950, $114 billion of interline bills have 
been processed. The annual saving to the 
airlines has been something like $30,000 per 
year. 

Other cases could be mentioned where cre- 
ative banking has come to the aid of custom- 
ers with a special problem. ‘Trust depart- 
ments of commercial banks, for example, 
have been pioneers in the development of 
common trusts which have proven a blessing 
to many small estate owners. Similarly, 
they have broken new ground in the develop- 
ment of pension trusts, the importance of 
which in today’s capital market is too well 
known to require amplification. Rather than 
go into detail on these or other examples, 
let me turn to another broad development 
in banking—one that in many respects is 
as significant as the change in credit ar- 
rangements—namely the growth ‘of retail 
banking. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RETAIL BANKING 


The term “retail banking” is used to de- 
scribe certain banking services made avail- 
able to the general public on a convenient 
and reasonable basis. These services in- 
clude popular checking accounts with no 
minimum balance requirements, savings ac- 
counts, personal loans on a monthly repay- 
ment basis, money orders, Christmas clubs, 
and safe-deposit facilities. ‘These services 
have departed sharply from tradition. The 
use of bank checks to pay household bills, 
for example, was a convenience not known 
to many housewives a generation ago. To- 
day it is coming into widespread use. But 
perhaps no consumer service has grown so 
much as installment credit. As recently as 
1940, such credit extended by banks amount- 
ed to only $1.5 billion. In late 1954, they 
had more than $8.5 billion of installment 
credit outstanding. Twenty-five years ago, 
relatively few banks extended installment 
credit to individuals whereas today almost 
all do. Banks now account for about 40 per- 
cent of all installment loans. 

Why is it that banks have gone so avidly 
after the business of the consumer? The 
answer is simple. With the impact of steeply 
graduated income taxes on the wealthy and 
the growth at the same time of middle- 
income groups, it is logical that banks have 
sought to replace a smaller number of large 
accounts with a much larger number of ac- 
counts drawn from the middle-income group. 
Moreover, the rise of the middle-income 
group has been chiefly responsible for the 
higher level and greater stability in the de- 
mand for all those goods which contribute 
so much to modern living—such as auto- 
mobiles, electric appliances, TV sets and the 
like. By adjusting to the needs of consum- 
ers, banks are playing a major role in creat- 
ing the conditions under which the higher 
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demand for these products can be made 
effective. At the same time, they are protect- 
ing their own future by tapping a new source 
of deposits at a time when corporate treas- 
urers, eager for maximum earnings, are tend- 
ing to keep surplus funds invested in Gov- 
ernment securities rather than in cash. 


BANKERS TURN TO SALESMANSHIP 


The trend toward retail banking is good 
business. More than that, it reflects a « hange 
in the way bankers approach their busines 


Banks for the first time have become sales 
conscious. They now try to sell thetr serv- 
ices and seek new business wherever it is 


profitable, just as would any other business 
This is a sharp departure from the practices 
of the days before the 1930's when bankers 
waited for business to come in. The alert 
bank executive today must be a salesman 
as well as a credit officer. Each bank is com- 
peting with others for available business and 
new outlets. The extent of the change is 
evident in aggressive and imaginative ad- 
vertising, in the concern of banks with public 
and community relations and even in the 
architecture and decor of their newest build- 
ings 

The appearance of new banking premises 
today contrasts strongly with the conserva- 


tive buildings of old Classic columns, cold 
marble interiors, wired-in tellers’ cages, and 
drab colors are disappearing in the newer 


buildings. Perhaps the modernistic appear- 
ance of the Republic National's new building 
in Dallas, or the Fifth Avenue and 43d Street 
Branch of the Manufacturers Trust in New 
York, may shock some who are accustomed 
to the old style. It is interesting to 
however, that the architects, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, who designed the Manu- 
facturers Trust branch, have just won the 
1955 gold medal of the Architectural League 
of New York for their achievement. In any 
event, these banks are pioneering and, in my 
opinion, are on the right track. They 
to attract the public by being open and light 
and by using warm colors. The furniture 
is simple, comfortable, and well-designed. 
Tellers are at open counters. The 
phere is friendly and inviting. 
Further than this, in suburban areas many 
banks now provide free parking facilities. 
Others have drive-in windows where banking 
transactions can be handled from the driver's 
seat. In one Westchester County bank I 
know, lollopops are handed out to children 
and dog biscuits for the dog This is, in- 
deed, a far cry from the banking operations 
as they were carried on 30 or more years ago. 
Along with other segments of the ec 
my, banking today is stronger, healthier, 
and more competitive than it has been for 
along time. I emphasize competition since 
recent mergers have caused some to question 
whether banking was tending toward mo- 
nopoly. Actually competition, not monopoly, 
is the key factor in the current wave of 
mergers. Our prospective Chase-Manhattan 
merger makes good sense not because the 
resulting bank will be bigger but because it 
will be better—better able to compete with 
other New York City banks in the retail field 
New York State, unlike Illinois and some 
other States, authorizes branch banking 
within restricted and specified areas. Chase, 
which has 28 branches, almost all on Man- 
hattan Island, and the Bank of Manhattan, 
with the 65 branches it brings to the merger 
and which are largely in the Boroughs of the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens, combine to 
give the merged institution a citywide cov- 
erage which neither alone could claim. It is 
a remarkable fact that there is virtually no 
duplicaiton between the 2 branch systems 
or for that matter to any significant degree 
in any phase of the business of the 2 banks. 
There are some 14,000 commercial banks 
in the United States. In New York City 
alone, 57 banks have approximately 560 out- 


note, 


seek 


atmos- 


noe 
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lets. In Chicago, there are 72. Clearly this 
makes for highly competitive activity. It 
is also a fact that banks in Chicago not only 
compete with one another but also compete 
effectively with those in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, and San Francisco, to name only a 
few cities, in providing loans and services 
on a nationwide scale. Moreover, banks find 
themselves in competition with other finan- 
cial institutions. For example, they com- 
pete with insurance concerns, finance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, credit 
unions, and the securities markets. Then, 
of course, the Government has become more 
of a competitor in the field of finance— 
more important, in fact, than many believe 
necessary. The keenness of competition in 
banking today is beyond dispute. If any- 
thing, it is increasing. 

All this competition acts as an energizing, 
stimulating force in bringing about con- 
structive change. It has been a powerful 
factor in developing retail banking. Since 
this involves many small operations, and 
relatively low return per unit, competition 
has forced banks to reduce costs by the 
mechanization of operations. The day of 
the handwritten ledger book is far behind us. 
High-speed business machines for handling 
bookkeeping, check sorting, currency count- 
ing, dividend calculating, and record repro- 
ducing are in general use. Banks cannot 
accept primary credit for developing such 
equipment, but many have cooperated with 
manufacturers in the process. Chase, for 
example, has a small unit which devotes full 
time to the study of mechanization. It is 
working with a firm of engineers in deter- 
mining how electronics can best be adapted 
to our operations. These advances may 
have far-reaching ramifications for our 
operations in the future. 


BANKERS AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


Banks have changed in still another re- 
spect, one which also is having important 
consequences. Their management has be- 
come increasingly aware of its public respon- 
sibility. Banks perform a rather unique 
function in that they are the institutions 
which bear heavy responsibility in admin- 
istering the Nation's money supply. Al- 
though the profit motive is firmly entrenched 
in banking, as in other segments of our 
economy, bank executives have come to rec- 
ognize that they must examine problems 
and policies from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic welfare. This was not always so—par- 
ticularly in days when our economy was less 
complex and our position in the world less 
central. Today, bankers recognize that they 
must respond to the needs which emerge as 
great social and technical forces work them- 
selves out. Enlightened leadership will be 
required if we are to keep up with this 
dynamic age—an age which has the con- 
stant stimulus of a growing population, 
rising living standards, and a continuing 
technological revolution. 

Banks, like industry, must weigh the im- 
plications of these vast new developments— 
both for the world of which they form a part 
and for the discharge of their special func- 
tions. As an example, it has seemed clear to 
us in Chase that atomic energy will find wide 
adaptation in industry. The harnessing of 
this new source of energy wili be tremen- 
dously expensive and will require bank credit 
as well as other capital. In anticipation of 
this development, we have added to our staff 
Dr. Lawrence Hafstad, formerly head of the 
Reactor Division of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. He is one of the country’s leading 
authorities on peacetime application of 
atomic energy. His task will be to help in 
adapting atomic energy to industry. 
Through him we believe that we are helping 
to speed effective peaceful use of atomic 
discoveries, and we hope to find ways in 
which bank credit can be applied to an im- 
portant new field. 
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Peaceful use of atomic energy on a signifi- 
cant scale is of course something for the 
future. For the present, the ability to re- 
lease nuclear energy by dropping it from an 
airplane in a bomb has quite a different set 
of implications. Among others, it means 
that this country no longer can afford to live 
by itself. Ocean barriers do not protect us 
from the atom. The airplane, coupled with 
the rise of imperialistic communism in Rus- 
sia, has exposed every part of our country to 
the possibility of devastation by air attack 
with little or no warning. These facts force 
us to seek friends in building a common de- 
fense. The strength and well-being of other 
lands have become important to us. 

Here again is a development from which 
banks cannot stand aloof. To do so would 
be to admit that private enterprise is not 
capabie of contributing to one of the funda- 
mental tasks of our time—the financing of 
economic development throughout the free 
world. To admit this is to abdicate in fa- 
vor of government. Here once more is a 
field in which we may expect to see further 
experimentation and change by banks over 
the next generation. Until World War II, 
England and the continental European 
countries were the principal international 
bankers. Even today, although the United 
States plays a leading role in international 
affairs, our banking system has not fully 
measured up to the task of shouldering a 
major share of international financial 
operations. 

A NEW SERVICE FOR EXPORTERS 


A good beginning has been made, however, 
and further progress is in prospect. By way 
of illustration, the Chase is taking a leading 
part in developing a new enterprise to be 
known as the American Overseas Finance 
Corporation, which will make available for 
the benefit of American exporters medium- 
term credits to companies in other countries 
which require machinery and equipment 
from the United States. AOFC, which will 
be an independent corporation, will buy for- 
eign importers’ paper. The common stock 
will be largely or wholly owned by Chase. 
Such financing has not heretofore been 
available. Lack of it has been a strong de- 
terrent to exports by American companies 
which compete with foreign products sold 
on favorable credit terms under Govern- 
ment guarantee. In the past, term credits 
have not been made available to foreign 
importers by American banks because of the 
political and exchange risks. AOFC does 
not eliminate these risks, but it will spread 
and share them. 

American manufacturers wishing to take 
advantage of these services will purchase 
preferred stock, and then, in addition, will 
assume 25 percent of the risk of the goods 
they export. Importers will be required to 
make a downpayment of 20 percent. The 
Export-Import Bank will guarantee an addi- 
tional 25 percent of the risk. Moreover, the 
risk will be spread over many importers in 
many countries. With the protection this 
spreading of risk provides, plus the further 
backing afforded by the equity of the cor- 
poration, we believe commercial banks will 
be willing to buy the senior notes of AOFC 
which will be sold to provide the necessary 
financing. In that way, the banking sys- 
tem for the first time will be in position 
without unreasonable risk to participate in 
the financing of exports on a term basis, 
and yet will be able to assure export manu- 
facturers of 80 percent of the sales price of 
their exports in cash immediately and with- 
out recourse. I feel sure that this corpora- 
tion, when it commences to function, will 
be only a forerunner of other techniques 
which financial institutions will develop as 
a means of expanding our own trade and 
helping in the economic development of the 
free world. 

Thus it is apparent that banks in this 
country have undergone, and are continu- 
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ing to undergo, many changes. Thi 
ress is good, for it expresses the dy 
qualities of the world we live in 
what I have seen of banks, I am cor 
they will rise to the challenge and 
tunity the future holds for them. Ce: 
they will not fail for lack of leader 
never has bank leadership been more 
with the times than at present. A 
contribute to the great effort to crs 
society which is at once forward m 
stable, and peaceful, within a frame 
which enables men to remain free, I t 
they will merit increasingly the hi 
fidence which people of this count 
for them, 


They Learn New Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, | 
the above title Max K. Gilstrap, c! 
the central news bureau of the C! 
tian Science Monitor, wrote an artic 
the Eskimo people in Alaska which 
peared in the paper March 23 
cause it is of general interest I 
pleasure in calling it to the attenti 
the House: 

KoOTZEBUE, ALASKA.—President Eise1 
and Cowboy Roy Rogers are nip-and 
choices as the most popular heroe 
wideawake Eskimo children who 
touch of rousing gaiety to this native 
north of the Arctic Circle. 

The most engaging experience 
Alaskan trip has been a lively excl 
questions and ideas with eager, alert 
descendants of an ancient race whos¢ 
terious beginnings are lost in antiqu 

It has offered further reassurancs 
Alaska’s future will be in the int 
hands of an enlightened native as ws 
progressive white population if—and 
should be emphasized—needed assist 
forthcoming from the United States 
more and better schools. 

We stopped by the white frame sx 
we trudged about in this native vill: 
the bleak tundra that overlooks the 
horizons of the ice-caked Arctic. In 
winter it becomes a rippling mass ol 
drifts. 

With nearly 1,000 inhabitants, Kotz: 
the second largest (after Point Barrow 
mo village in Alaska. Now a regula! 
stop, it is becoming famed for its 
activities, including the spring do 
races and ice breakup and its Fourth « 
celebration featuring native dancing 
blanket tossing, Kayak racing, and 
throwing. 

Of the many Alaskan aborigines, the 
mos here and in other parts of Alaska ar 
most numerous, totaling about 18,000 i 
territory. Closely related to the E 
are the Aleuts (pronounced alley-o 
the southwest. There are also Indi 
Tlingit (pronounced klink-et), Tsin 
and Haida of southeastern Alaska. A 


} 


have retained their tribal customs, but n 


of them have adopted western ideas 


living conditions. 
CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The impact onrushing civilization is } 
on the Eskimos and their culture can be 
found in the attitudes and lives of the | 
people. For this reason we were espé 
delighted when Jack Bartlett, superi! 


> 
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¢ schools, invited us to vist the various 
_ beginning with the one taught by 
(rs. Bartlett. 
“ «What would Eskimo children most like to 
. on a visit to the United States?” we 
-eq Mrs. Bartlett’s dusky, bright-eyed stu- 
d nts. “A horse, skyscrapers, the Lincoln 
Memorial, Grand Canyon,” they chorused. 
What would they like to eat while there? 
“anything fresh—fresh cabbage, fresh tur- 
nips, fresh cucumbers.” 
F What would they like todo? “Take a sub- 
way ride, go to the circus, visit cowboyland.” 
How many had ridden in a dog sled—in an 


asses 


ent ¢ 
¢ 
x 


rplane? Merry laughter rippled forth. 
Both types of transportation are vital in this 
i ted area. 


In their mimeographed publication, Rein- 
eer Roundup, the children had told of what 
ey liked about living in Kotzebue: 

“Playing along the beach, watching the 
big boat come in in summertime with all 
the good things to eat, picking berries and 
seathering bluebells and fireweed on the 
tundra, hearing the birds sing and watching 
the big cranes come by with their long 
T 


; sticking out, putting seal and whale 
meat in our ice cellars, helping herd the rein- 


deer, exchanging letters with school children 
in the States who think we live in ice igloos, 
which we don’t, and who think we always eat 


raw meat and blubber and wear furs all the 
time, which we do only part of the time.” 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 


Mrs. Bartlett finds the Eskimos easier to 
teach than white children. From families 
who exercise little discipline, they respond 
readily to supervision at school. None ques- 
tions the teacher's authority. 


Naturally very polite, they have resonant 
voices and a natural ear for tone. Their im- 
mediate abilities lie in singing, in folk danc- 
ing, and in drawing and carving. With lim- 
ited vistas and influenced by the old Eskimo 
tradition that each day begins a new life, 
they are inclined to speak in the present 
tense, as “I see him yesterday.” 

The very literal manner in which the Es- 
kimo children often take things was force- 
fully brought to Mrs. Bartlett's attention one 
day when she remarked to the class, “We 
must stand on our own two feet.”” Everyone 
in the class promptly stood up. 

We got further acquainted with these chil- 
dren later on the beach—the village main 
street—2 miles long. As we watched patient 
Eskimo hunters searching for seal in their 
power boats amid floating ice, the children 
swarmed around, with ruddy faces peering 
irom their parkas. 


They posed obligingly for pictures, stand- 
ing by a rack of drying fish, hugging their 
husky dog friends, teeter-tottering, tossing 
about in their swings, or swinging their 
“yo-yo’s"—two small balls on strings that 
swing simultaneously in opposite directions. 
A prized picture is one of four children 
tramping through the snow eating ice-cream 
cones, 

In the rustic frame homes Eskimo women 
prepared their evening meals. Stews with 
reindeer, caribou, or ptarmigan are popular. 
Native berries, seal meat, muktuk (dried 
white whale meat), shea fish, and a tuberous 
plant Known as the Eskimo potato are staple 
foods, But canned goods of the white man 
are increasingly being used, although the 
idea of salads has not yet caught on, 

Women still make most of the family 
clothing—particularly parkas, gloves, and 
mukluks (skin boots), but they may reach 
for a pair of pliers instead of using their 
teeth in sewing, as they did in former days. 
Among the old customs that have disap- 
peared here is the one of wife trading. 
Mystic religious beliefs are giving way as 
Eskimos are increasingly attending several 
Christian churches now provided. 


Sod and grass huts have been generally 
replaced by wooden structures. Ice igloos, 


used primarily now as in former years by 
hunters on their trips as a temporary pro- 
tection from the weather, are not to be found 
here or in most other present-day Alaskan 
Eskimo villages. 

We stopped to chat with Louis Rotman in 
his big, white, wooden combination store- 
hotel. His gracious Eskimo wife and his 
Fskimo customers have given him a deep 
appreciation of these friendly, artistically 
talented, uncannily perceptive, yet some- 
times aloof and obviously complex people. 

He says they size up strangers quickly and 
respond to fairness. They are not a people, 
however, that have become willing to be gov- 
erned by the clock and are likely to exhaust 
whatever resources they have at hand with- 
out making provision for the morrow. 

Between waiting on his customers Mr. Rot- 
man spoke enthusiastically of the short- 
wave newscasts by the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which he said he listened 
to regularly from station WRUL in Boston, 
“And don’t forget,” he said, “those broad- 
casts enter Siberia a few miles over there 
across the strait, and the Russians are bound 
to hear them.” 

Farther down the beach we entered a store 
with tinkling bell on the door to make our 
way under hanging furs into a crowded room 
full of curios. Here we met the friendly 
Hugo Eckhardts. Little effort is made by 
this congenial couple to sell their wares, but 
few visitors can resist the handsome Eskimo- 
made garments, ivory-carved necklaces from 
the Little Diomede Island in the Bering 
Strait, jade jewelry, and authentically dressed 
wooden Eskimo dolls. 

One of the major concerns of Kotzebue and 
other Eskimo villages is the development of 
an economy that will absorb the native 
worker. Some research has been done by 
the Artic Circle Chamber of Commerce here 
on opportunities in the area. 

Already there is a tannery and native 
craft work. Some villagers go during the 
summer to southeast Alaska to work in the 
canneries, and others dig for minerals and 
coal in the nearby mines, which are expected 
to increase in number and production. Par- 
ties searched for oil near here last summer, 
and more are expected this year. 

Another concern, and perhaps the most 
urgent one, was mentioned by Mr. Bartlett. 
For the past several years the Alaska Native 
Service has included in its year report a 
request for appropriations to construct a 
new school in Kotzebue. This request has 
never been granted. It has again asked for 
these funds to construct an eight-grade 
school during the summer of 1955, to which 
rooms can be added later for high-school 
use. 

INADEQUATE SCHOOLS 

With a burgeoning population in Kotzebue 
it was necessary in 1950 to convert a log 
structure, originally built for a school shop, 
into a schoolroom. Prior to that time school 
was held and is still maintained in two build- 
ings, each of which is more than 30 years 
old. Since 1950 it has been necessary to par- 
tition larger rooms into smaller inadequate 
rooms and to use a Quonset hut for the in- 
creased number of children attending school. 

Cost of maintenance and fuel for these 
widely separated buildings is very high. 
More desks and more space are needed. 
Teachers’ quarters are inadequate and un- 
comfortable, adding to the difficulties of get- 
ting and retaining competent personnel in 
this Arctic village. 

At present children for the first eight 
grades only are accommodated in Kotzebue, 
and rooms are crowded and dark. 

As an integral part of forward-looking 
Alaska the Eskimo and other native inhabi- 
tants here and elsewhere are entering into 
roles of responsible citizenship as quickly as 
their education and opportunities will allow. 

Strongly reluctant at first, but now more 
willing to be swept up in the white man's 
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ways, they expect and need sustaining sup- 
port in repayment for their stouthearted 
efforts to adjust to the civilized wave of the 
future. 





Col. Robert R. McCormick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the death of the great tycoon of the 
publishing field, Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, comes as a shock to many citizens 
of this country. The Chicago Tribune 
and Colonel McCormick are synonymous 
to most of us. Seldom has a publisher 
been so personally and colorfully identi- 
fied with the publication he controls. 
The two have been known to all of us 
for their unyielding position on the 
issues which the colonel considered of 
paramount importance in this Nation. 

As a Democrat I was more often in 
disagrcement than in harmony with the 
great publisher, but I have respected his 
devotion to the principles in which be 
believed, and I wish to pay tribute to a 
great fighter who never backed away 
from a fight; never yielded ground to the 
opposition, and always upheld demo- 
cratic principles as he saw them. 


My personal admiration for the 
colonel’s rugged individualism dates 


back to the period when I as a boy de- 
livered the Tribune to Chicagoland 
homes. I have watched the function- 
ing of his tremendous organization under 
his careful stewardship from that time 
to this. 

In these days of political lethargy, 
where party lines frequently become 
blurred and differences are often mere 
shades of difference, I believe the colo- 
nel has made a real contribution by 
painting in bold, clear, decisive colors 
his policy and the policy of his paper. 

I believe that this type of fighting op- 
position is typically American. Whether 
the opposition is of a liberal or conserv- 
ative stripe, this is a contribution to 
our democratic heritage. A heritage 
that places among its highest values the 
right to disagree and the freedom of the 
press. 

Colonel McCormick was a rebel within 
his own party who fought the New Deal 
and the new and more progressive ele- 
ments within the Republican Party with 
equal fervor. ‘The late Joseph Pulitzer 
was a different kind of a rebel. This 
great liberal publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch was a rebel against the 
old guard and a proponent of the new 
and the liberal approach to America’s 
problems. 

The fabric and texture of American 
democracy must always be sufficiently 
strong and malleable to accommodate 
every type of political opinion. The 
lives of these two great publishers are 
a tribute to our form of democracy. AS 
a Member of this great legislative body, 
I should like to place on record today 
a personal tribute to both of them. 
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Let Us Do Our Part in the Fight on Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fizht against cancer is entitled to have 
the fullest support of Congress, State 
legislative bodies, and every agency, pri- 
vate or public, concerned with promot- 
ing the welfare of our people. 

Already much has been done to care 
for cancer patients and to carry on stud- 
ies and research programs to combat the 
disease. In this our National Govern- 
ment, through appropriate legislation, 
has taken a leading part. There still 
remains much to be done. 

The Courier Post newspaper published 
at Camden, N. J., has through the years 
given great help to the cause. Under 
date of April 1, 1955, it has published an 
editorial that gives further evidence of 
a desire to be helpfuJ. The editorial 
calls upon all to assist the American 
Czincer Society. It details the fine work 
being done by the society and appropri- 
ately calls for additional support. The 
reasons for this help, as set forth in the 
editorial, are indisputable and justify to 
the fullest extent our individual and col- 
lective interest. The editorial which I 
include as part of my remarks reads as 
follows: 

Let Us ALL Do Our PART IN THE FIGHT ON 
CANCER 

Cancer kills 200,000 Americans every year— 
9,000 of them in New Jersey. 

Unless it is fought by every means now 
known, including measures to assure early 
detection, it will strike 1 of every 2 American 
families and cause the death of 1 American 
out of every 5. 

Those are two great salient facts to remem- 
ber as the annual fund canvass of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society begins today in Camden 
County and throughout the State and 
Nation. 

The American Cancer Society, supported 
wholly by contributions from the public, is 
the only voluntary health agency in this 
country devoted to the control of cancer 
through education, service, and research. 
With central offices in New York, it has 60 
divisions that operate in every State. It 
cooperates closely with such organizations 
as the American Medical Association, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, United States 
Public Health Service, and National Research 
Council. It serves as a coordinating agency 
for many privately supported activities in 
cancer research. 

Because of the increasing average age of 
the American people, cancer is killing a 
higher proportion of them than it did 40 
years ago, despite the many unquestionable 
advances made against it during that time. 

The cancer society indeed predicts, be- 
cause of continuing increase in the age of 
the population, that in the years immediately 
ahead there will be an increase in the inci- 
dence of cancer. “But,” the society says, “it 
need not necessarily follow that there will 
be more cancer deaths. With the knowledge 
and skills we have at hand, thousands of 
deaths from cancer can be prevented.” 

The Cancer Society attacks the problem 
from a number of angles: Educating the 
public; keeping the doctor up to date; sup- 


porting facilities for detection, diagnosis, 


and treatment; an integrated research pro- 
gram; and training the manpower needed 
for future research. 

The long-range goal of finding the cause 
of cancer and better methods of prevention, 
diagnosis, and cure is being steadily pursued 
by the society, while it also makes available 
help for the half million persons in this 
country who already have the disease—help 
which is effective in rehabilitating many of 
them and returning them to usefulness in 
their communities. 

“The ultimate cure for cancer,” says the 
society, “still is hidden somewhere among 
the test tubes, microscope slides, and mouse 
cages in the laboratories of research scien- 
tists.” 

Yet, though the society uses one-fourth 
of all funds donated by the public for re- 
search, and in spite of increasing public 
interest and support, the expansion of re- 
search activities and training of research 
personnel is still seriously hampered for lack 
of money. 

“This is an economy our country can ill 
afford,” says the society, and the country 
likewise can ill afford to economize on funds 
for the other vital humanitarian activities 
the society carries on. 

Let us all make whatever contribution is 
within our means to this year’s cancer fund 
appeal, now beginning under the auspices 
of the Camden County Chapter of the so- 
ciety. Mayor Brunner has well summed up 
the reasons why we should: 

“In order that the 1955 crusade may be a 
complete success, so that assistance may 
be guaranteed the victims of this dread dis- 
ease while scientists seek the cause and 
perhaps a cure for cancer. 

“Our community always has been in the 
forefront when it comes to appeals for a 
worthy purpose. The cancer-control fight is 
a vital one, for it means the saving of thou- 
sands of lives. It must succeed. It will, if 
we all do our part.” 


Seaway Sparks Billion-Dollar Trade Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the April 1955 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business an article by Mr. Joseph 
M. Gambatese which presents a very 
timely and well-written survey of cur- 
rent plans and planning for the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this article in the Recorp 
with the recommendation that it be read 
by every Member of Congress: 

Seaway SPARKS BILLION-DOLLAR TRADE RACE 
(By Joseph M. Gambatese) 

The $1 billion St. Lawrence seaway devel- 
opment, just begun, has sparked a race for 
port improvements and expansion among a 
score of cities ringing the five Great Lakes 
all the way from Oswego, N. Y., the country's 
first fresh-water port, to Chicago and Du- 
luth, Minn. , 

Another $1 billion in both private and 
public funds is likely to be spent in and 
around the lakes and connecting rivers be- 
fore a ship from the Atlantic Ocean steams 
up the new St. Lawrence seaway and into 
the lakes with the first 10,000-ton cargo for 
some lake port. This will happen 4 years 
from now if present schedules are met. 
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The prize: More than 40 million t 
increased cargo which will pass thr: 
seaway’s canals and seven locks a] 
St. Lawrence River after the Midwest 
to the Atlantic is enlarged. 

With shipments over the St. Lay 
waterway now limited by the 14-f 
trolling depth of the present Canadi 
and canals in the 114-mile stretch b 
Montreal and Ogdensburg, N. Y 
10,000,000 tons of cargo can get thro 
the lakes. The vessels must be re 
to loads of less than 2,500 tons, even t} 
they may have larger capacity. 

When the seaway development is 
pleted, two things will be achieved: 

1. Cargo ships of 20,000 tons will be 
to maneuver the St. Lawrence, there! 
creasing the potential annual tonnag¢ 
ing between Montreal and Lake Erie t 
than 50,000,000 tons. 

2. Northern New York State and 
eastern Ontario will share 1,880,000 ki] 
of electricity from a hydroelectric 
project at Massena, N. Y., a potential c 
now exceeded only by the 1,974,000 ki! 
of Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia R 

The United States has authorized 
000,000 and Canada is spending $261,0 


for the joint navigation project, which \ 


increase the controlling depth to 27 
from the Atlantic to Toledo on the we 
end of Lake Erie. The New York | 
Authority and the Ontario Hydro-El 
Power Commission are building the ¢ 
000,000 power project, consisting main] 
a powerhouse and 145-foot spillway d 
Massena and a control dam at Iroquoi 
tario. 


‘ 


They will share both the cost and t 


electric power which will start flowing 


1958. 


Beyond Toledo, however, waterborne com 


merce to Detroit and into Lakes Hu 
Michigan, and Superior is limited by a 
trolling depth in the connecting cl 
of 25 feet downbound and 21 feet upt 
The plan to deepen these channels t 


feet was left out of the present authorizat 


which passed Congress last May, alt} 
was included in earlier seaway develo} 
bills which failed to pass. 

Members from midwest States are pus! 
for approval of the connecting ch 
phase in this Congress. This will 
$110,327,000; or $115,818,000 if a cutoff 


( 


nel is dug to eliminate a bend in the St. C 


River above Detroit, as recommended by t 


Army’s Board of Engineers for River 
Harbors. 

The connecting channels plan in‘ 
deepening of three links between Lak 


Huron, Michigan, and Superior at Detr 


the Mackinac Straits and the approacl 
the Soo Locks. The Welland Canal 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario is in 
and will need slight deepening, which 
is doing as part of the approved nat 
project. 


J 
Cal 
Ca 


Opponents of the seaway warn, howev 


that even the 27-foot depth will be il 
quate to make real ocean ports out of 
cities, and that Congress will soon h 


provide for further deepening to 30 feet 


more at a cost of many more millio 

Such skepticism has not deterred the 
from pushing ahead with big plans 
the jump on their rivals and be ready \ 
the best and the most facilities whe! 
larger ships come steaming in. 

As one lake city was advised: ‘Traffic fi 
where transportation facilities are pr 
Waiting until the traffic exists may h 
wise.” 

These cities want to make sure th‘ 
their share—or more—of the incr 
waterborne tonnage and the anti 
economic benefits from the seaway 
benefits are expected to include atu 
of industries which will find the s¢ 
advantageous either for receiving b 
materials or for shipping product 








increased business activity related to 
n made. 
»sxroved harbor and port facilities will 
»nefit some ports even without much sea- 
way traffic, through the handling of more 
‘ the present lake shipping and by attract- 
chemical and other industries which 
heavily on fresh water and shipping 
‘hin the lake areas. This, of course, has 
-and for many years will likely con- 
to be—the major basis for improve- 
of Great Lakes harbors, ports, and 
which the Federal Government has 
»» doing for more than 125 years. 
A Nation’s business survey of port activity 
+jmulated for the most part by the coming 
heavier seaway traffic into the largest 
nufacturing center in the world—now 
ing called a new frontier in the heartland 
America—discloses that: 
Work in the two major Canadian ports— 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario—has pro- 
.ssed further than in most United States 







W 
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At least 8 United States cities have made, 
are making, studies costing more than 
$300,000 to find out what economic impact 
t! e new seaway tonnage will have on their 
rts and what, if anything, they should be 
doing about it. From east to west, these 
cities are: Oswego and Buffalo, N. Y.; Erie, 
Pa: Cleveland, Lorain, and Toledo, Ohio; De- 
and Duluth. 
Legislation is being pressed in State capi- 
ls to permit port authorities for Toledo, 
Buffalo, and Oswego harbors to facili- 
their development, growth and opera- 


troit, 


—— 


Some $8 million already has been spent in 
Green Bay and Milwaukee, Wis.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Hamilton, and Toronto, for ware- 
houses, docks, buildings and other facilities. 

Another $9 million worth of similar port 

! Started in Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, Hamilton, Ont., and Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 

More than $200 million in port develop- 
ment, exclusive of harbor dredging by the 
Federal Government, is being planned in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Muskegon, Windsor, 
Ont.; Toledo, Cleveland, and Oswego. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
for more than $11 million during the next 
fiscal year for dredging, widening and other- 
wise improving harbors and channels at 
Duluth, Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind.; Cleveland, and Buffalo. 

The Army’s Corps of Engineers, which han- 
dies river and harbor improvements, is doing 
preliminary work on plans for a $4,900,000 
extension of the Ashtabula Harbor area and 
for shoal removal and construction of a de- 

iched breakwater at Oswego costing $2,500,- 
000. Congress has also directed the engi- 
neers to determine the economic Jjustifica- 
tion for further improving the harbors of 


Duluth, Milwaukee, Toledo, Lorain, Cleve- 
land, and Conneaut, Ohio. Studies have 


been proposed for Buffalo and other ports 
as well, 

Major lake harbors will require dredging 
to 27 feet and new facilities to accommodate 
larger vessels. Only at Duluth, Chicago, 
Ashtabula, and Buffalo has Congress “au- 
thorized” depths of more than 25 feet, and 
only Duluth’s harbor actually is more than 
that depth. Its lake approaches are 32 feet. 
Depths of 28 feet have been authorized at 
Chicago and Ashtabula and 27 feet at Buffalo. 

Before getting into the details of what each 
port city is doing, let’s look at the total sea- 
way development and its impact as a whole. 

Basically, developing the St. Lawrence sea- 
way consists of enlarging a series of bottle- 
necks which now limit the size of vessels 
which can navigate between Lakes Superior 
and Michigan on the west and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east—a total distance of 2,350 
miles from Duluth to the ocean. This navi- 
gation phase involves the widening and 
Gredging of narrow passages and bypassing 
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dams, unnavigable falls, and rapids with 
locks and canals so that the ships may rise 
and drop the 600-foot elevation between 
Lake Superior and the ocean. 

At the same time, the descending water 
level permits the development of hydro- 
electric power. At Niagara Falls at present 
the United States power station has a capac- 
ity of 445,000 kilowatts and that on the 
Canadian side has 848,000 kilowatts. With 
the seaway, it is planned to increase the 
kilowatt capacities to 1,945,000 and 2,276,000, 
respectively. 

The New York-Ontario power project in 
the International Rapids section of the sea- 
way at Massena will produce 1,880,000 kilo- 
watts. Water backed up by the 145-foot- 
long Sault Spillway Dam to be built at this 
point will create a pleasure lake almost 30 
miles long and 4 miles wide, inundating 
considerable land, mostly on the Canadian 
side, and forcing the relocation of railroads, 
highways, and even whole towns. 

Below Massena, where the St. Lawrence 
runs completely within Canadian borders, 
that country has developed 1,408,000 horse- 
power (1,083,000 kilowatts) at the Beahar- 
nois powerplant in the Soulanges area and 
hopes to raise it to 2 million horsepower. It 
also plans to develop 1,200,000 horsepower 
farther down at the Lachine locks, near 
Montreal. (Canadians measure _ electric- 
power capacity in terms of horsepower. It 
takes 1.34 horsepower to produce a kilowatt.) 

Thus, there are three major phases of the 
seaway development: (1) The St. Lawrence 
navigation project, with Canada and the 
United States participating jointly; (2) the 
power project shared jointly by Ontario and 
New York; and (3) the deepening of the 
connecting channels, which it is expected 
the United States will do alone. 

The United States section of the naviga- 
tion project is being built by a Government 
agency created specifically and solely for that 
purpose: St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. It is headed by Administrator 
Lewis G. Castle, who, when appointed last 
summer, was president of the Northern 
Minnesota National Bank in Duluth and of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
which led the postwar fight for the seaway. 

The Seaway Corporation has designated 
the Corps of Engineers as its agent to super- 
vise construction of the United States sec- 
tion, mainly two locks and a canal to bypass 
the power project at Massena. Congress fixed 
a spending limit of $105 million, which the 
Treasury will advance as needed against 50- 
year revenue bonds to be issued by the 
Corporation. Tolls fixed by an International 
Toll Commission will be charged on the sea- 
way to liquidate the bonds. Congress, in 
passing its first seaway bill last May, also 
included construction of a lock at Point 
Rockway, across from Iroquois, to bypass 
on the United States side the Iroquis Control 
Dam, being built as part of the power proj- 
ect. But Canada insisted on building its 
own lock on its side of the dam, and in fact 
began construction. As a result, it was 
agreed a month ago that the United States 
will not build its lock at the control dam 
upriver and Canada will not build its locks 
on the Canadian side of the powerhouse and 
spillway dam, both Governments reserving 
the right to build the locks in the future, but 
not without consulting the other before- 
hand, 

The net result, then, is that the control 
dam upriver will be bypassed through a Ca- 
nadian lock at Iroquis and the power proj- 
ect near Massena will be bypassed through 
two United States locks—leaving each coun- 
try dependent on the other for through pass- 
age. 

The United States will also dredge to 27 
feet the Thousand Islands section of the St. 
Lawrence—68 miles from Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
upriver to Lake Ontario, at a cost of $2 mil- 
lion. 
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Canada, {fn addition to the Iroquis Lock, 
is building four more locks and digging ca- 
nals along the 68 miles within the Canadian 
border from the power project to Montreal 
and will deepen the Welland Canal to 27 
feet, the latter costing only 82 million, be- 
cause the 8 locks within the canal already 
meet the 27-foot measure , 

Lake ports already handle 500,000 tons of 
overseas shipping a season, much of it United 
States and Canadian grain, but it is carried 
in small vessels lightly loaded 

This tonnage, however, is an almost 
ligible one-fifth of 1 percent of the more 
than 250 million tons of total shipping on 
the lakes, about one-third of it iron 
moving down from Lake Superior. 

With the new seaway, overseas shipping is 
expected eventually to exceed 5 million tons 

During the first year, Administrator Castle 
estimates that the seaway will carry 12,100,- 
000 tons of grain, 10,500,000 tons of iron 
ore, 6,400,000 tons of general cargo, 3,700,000 
tons of coal, 2,300,000 tons of petroleum 
800,000 tons of nonferrous ores, and 700,000 
tons of woodpulp. Grain and iron-ore ship- 
ments are expected to dominate 
freight 

New and larger ore freighters now on the 
lakes were built to fit seaway specifications. 


nev- 


ore 


seaway 


The more than 50 million eventual ton- 
nage will exceed by about 25 percent the 
tonnage through the Panama Canal 

Hardly any luxury ocean-liner traffic is 


exptected. 

Specific lake harbor improvements planned 
by the Corps of Engineers during the coming 
fiscal year and the necessary funds requested 
of Congress include: 

Cleveland: $5,300,000 to widen bends and 
alter obstructing bridges in 23-foot Cuya- 
hoga River on which most industrial piers 
are located. This is part of a $20 million 
river program on which $11 million already 
has been spent. 

Chicago: $4 million—the beginning of an 
$80 million project—to start widening to 225 
feet the Calumet-Sag Channel, important 
link between the Mississippi River and Lake 
Michigan on the southern edge of Chicago. 

Buffalo: $1,200,000 to complete deenening 
of the Buffalo River, part of the Buffalo 
Harbor, to 23 feet. This job was started this 
fiscal year with $1,100,000. 

Soo: $338,000 to begin alterations at the 
Soo locks. This includes removal of an is- 
land in the St. Marys River to facilitate ap- 
proach to the locks and alteration of a 
railroad bridge. It will take $3 million more 
to complete. 

Duluth: $215,000 to complete a 25-foot 
channel in a part of the Duluth Harbor. 
Project was begun this fiscal year with 
$39,000. 

Indiana Harbor: $45,000 to widen a por- 
tion of the harbor canal, which leads into the 
Calumet-Sag Channel. 





Lake Cities Plan for Billion-Dollar Trade 


Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include another survey of current plans 
and planning for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way which appeared in the April 1955 
issue of Nation’s Business. 
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This survey, by Mr. Joseph M. Gam- 
batese, explains what lake cities are do- 
ing to ready themselves for this billion- 
dollar trade race: 

Here, in addition to the engineers’ 
gram, is what United States lake cities 
doing to improve their ports: 


pro- 
are 


DULUTH 

O. L. Freeman has asked the Minne- 
Legislature to study the seaway’s im- 
pa the State's economy and look toward 
development of the Duluth Harbor. The 
three-man port authority has been reacti- 
vated and legislation is being considered to 
create a more effective seven-man authority. 
The port authority has a $100,000 budget for 
each of the next 2 years—$53,500 to come 
from the State legislature, $38,000 from the 
Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation 
Commission, and $8,500 from a local levy. 
Some $76,000 is being spent for a survey of 
the harbor’s economic potential, with four 
studies by the University of Minnesota’s 
business research division already under way. 


G 
sota 


ton 


MILWAUKEE 

A $200,000 addition to municipal transit 
shed No. 1 is opening this spring. A $2 mil- 
lion viaduct is being built to carry harbor 
truck traffic over two railroad lines. The 
following $4,700,000 in projects have been 
projected for completion before the 1959 sea- 
way opening: 
New pier and general cargo ter- 

| aie 
Replacing obsolete cranes and 
eequipment-_-_- 
Dredging outer harbor slips to 


$4, 000, 000 


350, 000 


200, 000 
Highways to serve outer piers_-_- 80, 000 
Expanding harbor railroad sys- 


70, 000 


Harbor deepening is being sought from 
Congress, with a study being made by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

There were 188 sailings with 43,000 tons 
of overseas cargo from this port last year, 
according to Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee 
port director, who is also a director of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrerce Association. 


GREEN BAY 


A new city harbor and industrial commis- 
sion is directing technical development of 
the port. A nonprofit industrial develop- 
ment corporation, set up within the Green 
Bay Association of Commerce, is selling 100 
shares of $100 to raise money for port pro- 
motion. Leicht Transfer & Storage Co. has 
built two $250,000 warehouses, and is plan- 
ning another. Efforts are being made to 
get funds for improving the harbor with a 
turnaround basin in the river mouth, a 
project approved by the Corps of Engineers 
some time ago. Sixty foreign ships used the 
port last year. 

CHICAGO 

As part of a 10-year $125 million program, 
the regional port board is issuing $25 mil- 
lion in bonds to start construction of facili- 
ties around Lake Calumet. Present plans 
include 4 major transit sheds, two 6,500,000- 
bushel grain elevators, 1,000 feet of univer- 
sal bulk dock and other docks, heavy lift 
cranes and other facilities. A large liquid 
tank farm, positioned to handle rail, barge, 
truck, lake, and ocean traffic, will also be 
built. 


Because of vast and modern facilities and 
its unique link between the lakes and the 
fississippi River, Chicago expects to handle 
50 percent of the general cargo moving 
through the seaway and also to become, in 
the opinion of Maxim M. Cohen, general 
manager-secretary of the Chicago Regional 
Port District, the most strategic grain ship- 
ping port on the American Continent. 

Chicago’s port handled 178,000 tons of 
overseas shipping in 1953 and expects this 


to increase four times, according to A. H. 

Schwietert, traffic director of the Chicago 

Association of Commerce and Industry. 
MUSKEGON 

This port is planning two more docks to 
match the existing $2 million dock and re- 
lated facilities. With one of the lakes’ best 
natural harbors, it stresses ship repair work 
but, like many other small lake ports, it is 
thinking in terms of handling more of the 
present fleet of 2,000-ton vessels serving 
Great Lakes and foreign ports. 

Larger lake ports will find it uneconomical 
to handle some of these smaller ships. 

John C. Beukema, president of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association, says the asso- 
ciation has counseled smaller lake ports to 
be cautious and make detailed studies before 
making appropriations and letting contracts 
for improvements which may prove unwise. 

DETROIT 

A $50,000 economic survey of the port has 
forecast an increase in overseas trade from 
150,000 tons to 300,000 tons within a year of 
the seaway’s opening. If suitable facilities 
and services are developed, overseas trade will 
increase to between 750,000 and 1 million 
tons 5 years later. There were 320 foreign 
sailings in 1953, many of them carrying auto- 
mobiles and trucks to foreign ports. 

The harbor needs little development except 
deepening of the Detroit River. Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams asked the State legislature 
to approve a $500 million bond issue for 
highways, to build in 3 to 5 years what would 
normally take 15 to 20 years. The road pro- 
gram includes a north-south highway from 
Saginaw Bay, down through Detroit and al- 
most to Toledo, which will aid the port 
development. 

TOLEDO 

An $8,000 study recommended construc- 
tion of a $20 million general cargo terminal 
on the Maumee River and a $5,900,000 rec- 
reational area on the bay. 

A hot scrap is raging over whether the port 
should be run by the city or the Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Commission with new 
powers of a port authority. Toledo is spon- 
soring a port authority bill which the Ohio 
legislature is expected to pass. The bill 
would let a county set up a port authority 
with power to issue bonds, levy taxes, build 
navigational facilities, rent the facilities, and 
amortize the bonds from revenues. 

Toledo, a leading coal port with annual 
shipments of 20 million tons, also handles 
considerable overseas shipping of petroleum 
and grain. Ships of foreign registry in the 
Toledo port increased from one in 1946 to 
80 last year. 

CLEVELAND 

A $40,000 port development study is being 
made by New York consultants. 

Cleveland is seeking Federal participation 
in a proposed $15 million breakwall 614 
miles long running west from downtown. 
Inside of this a $30 million highway would 
be built facilitating vehicular traffic to and 
from the harbor. 

A $500,000 service road connecting with a 
freeway on the east side is being started 
this spring. Director of Port Control Wil- 
liam J. Rogers says the city is considering a 
$5 million bond issue to build a cofferdam 
from 500 to 700 feet out in the lake to permit 
filling and extension of the waterfront land. 

Cleveland leases its two piers to a steve- 
doring firm. The waterfront will be zoned 
and made available for development by pri- 
vate industry, which is expected to spend 
$20 million for port facilities. Curtis Lee 
Smith, president of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, feels private industry is fully 
capable of taking care of whatever new busi- 
ness develops from the new seaway. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
has intensified its promotion of northeast- 
ern Ohio as the best location in the Nation 
for new industry. 
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An international trade exposition in 
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is being considered 
Celebrezze. Mayor 


Cleveland is also the focal point of a 


April 4 


by Mayor 
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A $10 million 
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sought to meet present needs. 


by 
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Lorain is between Toledo and Cleveland 
ASHTABULA 
Private industry is spending $3,710,0( 


construction of slips, 
facilities, including 2 bulk cargo docks 2 


docks, and 


feet long and 500 feet wide. 

Ports of Ashtabula and nearby Con 
will be aided by a Conneaut-Cincinnati 
mi 


mile toll highway 
which the State 


, costing $500 
is planning to build 


hand 


will have a spur connecting the State capi 
al, Columbus, with Toledo. 

This northeast-southwest diagonal expr¢ 
way will connect with, and cross, the 
mile $325 million east-west toll road ext 


ing from the Pennsylvania Turnpike, n¢ 


Pittsburgh, across Ohio to the Indian: 
This will be com; 


der, near Toledo. 
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will be built after completion of a 


costing $15,000. 
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neering Societies Council donated $30 
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the port's potential. 
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BUFFALO 
A $50,000 port study is being made 
ings and recommendations will not be « 
pleted until next month, but it is re} 


the port will need: 


A 600-foot, $2,950,000 pier; 
warehouse; 


package cargo 


I 


and $80 
$500,000 
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handling facilities; $350,000 for administ 


tion and engineering; $500,000 for finan 


and interest the first 2 years; $400,00 
contingencies; and $35,000 for dike re} 
The port board has approved a $5,5 
port improvement program as the first } 
of a master development plan and is 
ing authority from the State legislat 
create a Niagara Frontier Port Authority 
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pected to be ore shipments from the 
open-pit deposits of 600 million 
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ve because it is nearer the deposits than 
r jake ore ports. 

"'g x midwest steel and ore companies under 
ieadership of Secretary of the Treasury 
rece M. Humphrey, then head of M. A. 
na Co., participated in the discovery and 
iopment of the deposits. Almost $300 
yn is being spent on the Quebec-Labra- 


tne 


Gt 


roject. 

a railroad was built to carry the ore 360 
to freighters at Seven Islands on St. 

wrence Bay. 
This Quebec-Labrador ore will supplement 
the dwindling deposits of the Mesabi Range 
en Lake Superior which have fed more than 
2 billion tons to hungry iron and steel mills 
cince the Soo Locks were opened 100 years 
19 this spring. The centennial anniver- 
cary will be celebrated at the Soo on June 18. 
First ore shipment from the new Canadian 
sits left Seven Islands July 31, and more 
1,700,000 tons was moved before the 
‘ ying season—only 244 days—closed be- 
cause of freezing. Most of the ore went to 
east coast and European ports on large ore 
freighters, but 170,000 tons moved up the 
St. Lawrence on 2,000-ton canalers to mills 
ear the lakes. Almost 70,000 tons went to 


Talo. 


than 


ROCHESTER 


A survey of more than 700 companies in 
western New York has been made by the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce to deter- 

ne what use they might make of seaway 

ipping. The potential tonnage indicated 
rve as a guide in planning port devel- 
nt. Preliminary examination of the 
stionnaires returned indicates “‘quite a 
t of interest,” according to Fidelis J. Tay- 
lert, chairman of the chamber of commerce 
ymmitteee making the survey. 

OSWEGO 

Oswego is the lark port closest to the sea- 
way and at the terminus of the northern 
branch of the New York State Barge Canal, 
whose 9-foot depth extends from Buffalo to 
Albany on the Hudson River—the shortest 
wat link between the lakes and the 
Atlantic. 

Here is its program: 

1, A $20,000 study indicates it will take 
$10 million to improve and expand the har- 
bor to attract seaway shipping. This covers 
y harbor deepening to 28 feet and con- 
f tion of a $2,500,000 detached breakwall 
approved by Congress, but funds for this 
have not been appropriated. 

2. A budget of $20,000 for the employment 
of Arthur W. Mengel of Cleveland as port 
director and for port promotion activity. 
Port Authority legislation is being sought. 

3. Advertising Oswego as the “Port of Cen- 
tral New York” to attract foreign-trade ship- 
ments. 

4. Stepping up “Operation Oswego,” which 
last year induced three companies to locate 
ni the area. 

5. Obtaining the Federal funds necessary 
to improve the harbor, which handles more 
than 2 million tons a season. Lionel A. 
Mohnkern, executive manager of the Oswego 
Chamber of Commerce, says more than $11 
million in improvements has been planned 
and approved by the Corps of Engineers, 

ELSEWHERE IN UNITED STATES 

There is also considerable activity in many 
other cities on the lakes and along the sea- 
way route. 

In Michigan, the Monroe Port Commission 
is improving its port, hoping to attract 
waterfront industries and become a rail- 
truck-water terminal for lower Michigan 
and upper Indiana. Grand Haven plans to 
improve its channel; the city plan commis- 
Sion is working on waterfront industrial 
Subdivision projects. Benton Harbor plans 
to move a ship canal and build a slip and a 
500-foot dock and wharf. 

Along the St. Lawrence, Ogdensburg, and 
Massena—46 miles apart at the ends of the 
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International Rapids where the power proj- 
ect and United States navigation construc- 
tion is taking place—are planning largely 
for tourist business and new industries 
which the seaway and the power will at- 
tract. Many recreational facilities will also 
be developed around the huge lake and in- 
lets which will be created between them, 
CANADA 

Canadian lake port activity is concentrated 

at Toronto, Hamilton, and Windsor, 
TORONTO 

Planning and construction for the seaway 
began 3 years ago. A $1 million freight ter- 
minal for handling ocean ships and a $1,250, 
000 new dock wall have already been built. 
A new dock within the new dock wall is 
being studied. Toronto expects soon to 
have port facilities for 20 larger ships which 
will come up the St. Lawrence. After the 
seaway is a fact, it hopes to accommodate 
twice that many. 

HAMILTON 


Hamilton has built a $2,750,000 harbor 
administration building and has started an 
additional $2 million dock expansion and 
improvement program. It is extending the 
Welland Street docks to take care of six 
more oceangoing vessels and installing mod- 
ern equipment to handle any kind of cargo. 

On the books for later: construction of 
more docks toward edge of city nearer to 
the big industrial area. 

WINDSOR 


Allocation of $2,800,000 for new dock fa- 
cilities is the first step in a recommended 
development which will total $19 million, 
Construction of dock space and terminal 
warehouses would follow, 





Paul V. McNutt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following remarks of Herman B. 
Wells, president of Indiana University, 
at the funeral service in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery on March 28 for an 
outstanding political figure from Indi- 
ana, Paul V. McNutt: 


After I received the sad news which ts 
the occasion of our gathering today, I stood 
and looked for a time from my window out 
on the old central quadrangle of the cam- 
pus where Paul McNutt achieved distinc- 
tion as student, professor, and dean. 
Through the ancient trees I could see Max- 
well Hall where he began his teaching 
career and won the proud rank of profes- 
sor which he dearly prized. Though sepa- 
rated from the campus by distance and 
decades, he never relinquished his position 
but remained professor of law at Indiana 
University, on leave of absence—on leave of 
absence for service to the State, the Nation, 
and the world, 

Viewed against the background of his 
early years, the vast panorama of his career 
can be seen in all of its dramatic outline, 
replete with struggle, triumph, and unsel- 
fish devotion to public duty. He has not 
left his power without witness, “but has 
shown it by mighty proofs.’”’ Even the list- 
ing of his achievements is impossible in 
the time allotted to me. Instead, I shall 
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mention two qualities which were dominant 
in his personality and character 

The first is integrity. To this I can bear 
personal testimony. I. was once my duty to 
present to him two possible courses of action 
in dealing with an important problem of 
Government regulation One was in the 
broad public interest, the other unques- 
tionably served better his immediate 
sonal and political fortunes. The proposed 
measure was technical, understood only by 
the specialists, but would establish a prece- 
dent of such importance that the opposition 
was willing to pay any price for its 
We met alone, only he and I to know 
nature of his decision. As soon as he com- 
prehended the significance of the issue, with- 
out & moment's hesitation he the 
course beneficial to the public. The meas- 
ure was enacted in Indiana for the first time 
in any State. One by one other States fol- 
lowed, and now it has been adopted by the 
entire Nation. In Milton's phrase, he met 
the temptations of the day “Godlike erect, 
with native honour clad.” 

The second quality I would mention is 
courage. He spoke often of the importance 
of courage in meeting life's problems In 
his inaugural as Governor of Indiana dur- 
ing the dark days of 1933 when our society 
was in danger of distintegration, he said, 
“It is possible to Know the truth without 
fear, to meet a crisis with indomitable coure 
age.” 

The poet sings: 


nNere 
per 


defeat. 


the 


chose 


“Courage—an independent 
Heaven's bright throne, 

By which the soul stands raised, triume- 
phant, high, alone.” 


spark from 


Throughout his life, clad in the armor of 
integrity, he was fearless in meeting his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Born with a generous endowment of intel- 
lectual and physical strength, he eagerly 
bore more than his share of the day's work. 
Years of heavy burdens did not wear away 
his stature, and so today his life looms large 
upon our horizon, its high peak of achieve- 
ment a source of lasting inspiration. 

Devoted husband and father, brilliant 
scholar, dedicated public servant, loyal 
friend, unforgettable leader of men, we hold 
him in grateful and affectionate memory, 





Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by the distinguished 
author and commentator, Raymond 
Moley, which appears in the April 4 issue 
of Newsweek: 

To Form A More Perrect UNION 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A number of constitutional amendments 
have been proposed in the present Congress 
which are designed to reform the present 
inequitable and perverted system of electing 
the President and Vice President. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee is holding hearings 
on them and there is reason to believe that 
one of them will be submitted to the States 
for ratification, 

Supporters of these substitutes are agreed 
upon the defects in the present system. 
They all contend that it is neither a truly 
popular choice nor is it in the republican 
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pattern intended by 
Government. 

One of the plans would provide for the 
direct election of the President and Vice 
President by the voters of the Nation en 
masse. This was introduced by Senator 
Hurert HUMPHREY on March 4. At a press 
conference the following week, the President 
indicated that he saw no reason to abolish 
the electoral college and that he feared that 
under a straight popular vote there might 
spring up such splinter parties as have been 
curse of nations on the Continent of 
Europe with which he is familiar. 

Another plan which would also abolish the 
electoral college is the so-called Lodge-Gos- 
sett plan which passed the Senate in the 
8lst Congress. This would give each candi- 
cate the proportion of the electoral vote of a 
State which would be determined by the 
exact proportion of the popular vote re- 
ceived. Thus, in a State with 10 electoral 
votes in which 1 candidate received 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote he would get 4 votes. 
Now he would get none. 

The Humphrey plan is based upon the as- 
sumption that the United States is a democ- 
racy and that, as somebody said in the old 
days of the Progressives, “the remedy for 
the evils of democracy is more democracy.” 
Or, as a perennial reformer said at that 
time: “The trouble with democracy is that 
it doesn’t ‘democ.’” 

The nostrums of those days cured little, 
however. They merely weakened party re- 
sponsibility. A direct popular election of the 
President would assume that this is a single, 
unitary National Government. That was not 
the intention of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion, nor, I believe, is it the preference of 
thoughtful people today. They believe with 
Madison that our Government “cannot be 
deemed a national one, since its Jurisdiction 
extends to certain enumerated objects only 
and leaves to the several States a residuary 
and inviolable sovereignty over all other 
objects.” 

If we grant that this should be a democ- 
racy and to that end prefer a direct popular 
election of the President, let us be con- 
sistent. Let us then abolish the Senate, 
deny to the courts the right to pass upon 
the constitutionality of legislation, estab- 
lish a nationwide initiative and referendum 
on legislation by Congress, and elect a na- 
tional assembly by proportional representa- 
tion. This, in effect, would abolish consti- 
tutional government. The national assem- 
bly would decide what would be law. In a 
few years such a national assembly would 
substantially wipe out the identity of the 
States. This, I assume, we want to avoid, 
for it would be tyranny either by a con- 
trolling clique in the assembly or by an over- 
mastering executive backed by popular vote. 

The peril in the Lodge-Gossett plan is that 
to grant its premise of proportional repre- 
sentation in the electoral vote would pave 
the way for proportional representation in 
Congress. The memory is still with us of 
the fragile republics, notable in Germany, 
which bridged the short space between the 
First World War and the dictators. They 
were based upon proportional representa- 
tion. Witness also the short trial of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City when Communists 
sat in the council in numbers far beyond 
their numerical strength in votes. 

The best of the plans before Congress 
is the Coudert-Mundt amendment. This 
would preserve the electoral college and 
measurably restore it to its proper place in 
a republican form of government. It would 
keep in the momentous choosing of a Presi- 
dent the Federal principle of a voice for each 
of the basic units of the Nation—the districts 
and the States. It is simplicity itself. Its 
key sentence is this: “Each State shall choose 
a number of electors of the President and 
Vice President, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress, 


the founders of our 


the 


in the same manner as its Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are nominated and elected.” 

Thus each congressional district would se- 
lect an elector pledged to one of the candi- 
dates for President. Each State would elect 
2 electors in addition likewise pledged to 1 
of the candidates. 

This would strengthen our system of rep- 
resentative government because it would un- 
derline the importance of the congressional 
district while preserving the interest that 
small States have in their relative strength 
in the Senate It should be very popular in 
the South, for it would preserve the integrity 
of their States. 

Its superiority to the present system can 
be most vividly shown by considering the 
case of New York. A handful of voters can 
throw those 45 electoral votes one way or the 
other. That is more than 17 percent of the 
minimum number which is necessary under 
the present system to elect a President. 

Only three times in 70 years has a candi- 
date been elected without the vote of New 
York. And New York has no real majority 
party. The present Governor owes his office 
to the splinter Liberal Party. That party is 
likely to decide 9 out of 10 statewide elec- 
tions. Consider what might happen with 
branches of such a splinter party in a num- 
ber of other large States. All two-party 
responsibility would be lost. The founda- 
tions of Republican government would be 
swept away by something miscalled democ- 
racy. 

The Coudert-Mundt amendment would be 
safe insurance against such a peril. 


Salary Increases for Employees of the 
Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here Senate Resolution 28, by Senator 
Dempsey, of the Maryland State Legisla- 
ture, requesting the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation grant- 
ing salary increases to the employees of 
the Post Office Department. 

My feelings on this matter are sum- 
marized expertly in the resolution. I 
am convinced the postal employees de- 
serve and need a 10-percent raise, and 
I believe the majority of my colleagues 
agree that the sooner we get this legis- 
lation through Congress the better. 
Many postal employees feel other pay 
bills have been given preference over 
theirs. For this reason, and in the best 
interest of the postal employees, I urge 
immediate action on this legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Resolution 28 
Resolution requesting the Congress of the 

United States to pass legislation granting 

salary increases to the employees of the 

Post Office Department 

Whereas the postal employees of th United 
States Government have had no increase in 
their wages since July 1951 and, as the re- 
sult of the great increase in the cost of 
living, postal employees have found it neces- 
sary in many instances to seek other part- 
time jobs in order to supplement their 
meager income and have been forced to have 
their wives seek employment and thereby 
take them from their domestic duties and 
care of children; and 
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Whereas the Congress of the United 
is presently considering Senate bili 
House bill 1592, which, if enacted int 
would grant postal employees a 10 
increase in their wages, with a mi) 
raise of $400: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Maryland 
the Congress of the United Stat: 
quested to enact Senate bill 1 and 
bill 1592 and thereby grant salary i 
to the deserving employees of the 
States Post Office Department; and 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the s: 
send copies of this resolution to the U; 
States Senators from Maryland and to 
Member of the House of Represent 
from Maryland and to the chairman of 
the Senate and House Post Office and 
Defense Committees of the Congres 
United States. 

By the senate March 8, 1955. 

Louis L. GoLpstTriIn 

President of the S« 

C. ANDREW SHAAB, 
Secretary of the Se) 


A War Party? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan 
Speaker, other than a few : 
would-be profiteers, whose god is the 
dollar, and, in number, a comparatively 
small group of sincere individuals who 
mistakenly think war is necessary to es- 
tablish and maintain world peace, no 
one wants war. 

There is no war party. Neverthel 
yesterday, in the Senate, a former can 
didate for the Democratic president 
nomination, referring to the President, 
said: 

There are forces in his (Eisenho 
administration so powerful and apparent 
so eager for a war with China that they 
are becoming almost impossible to resist 
That the United States should be plunged 
into a war over Matsu and Quemoy « t 
to be unthinkable. Yet there are th 
high places in the present administrat 
itself who are plotting and planning to b 
such a war about, whatever the ris! 
volved. 

. o . * 

The conclusion is inescapable t! 
present war party is attempting to creat 
situation and an atmosphere in whi 
President would have no choice but toi 
them. 


Perhaps the gentleman is layin 
groundwork for another campai I 
the presidential nomination and, know- 
ing that no one in his right mind \ 
war, wishes to create the impression that 
he is the one who can and will, if electe 
President, keep us out of war—hen 
charges the Republican administration 
with being a war party. 

His statement cannot be excused 00 
the ground of ignorance. He is a former 
Member of the House. He has served 
in the Senate 6 years. He knows thai 
it was Wilson, a Democrat, who won 
election in 1916 with the slogan “He kept 


Mr. 


wicked 


lr 
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us out of war,” but that in April of 1¥: 


T 


we became involved in World War }. 
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He knows that the policies of Demo- 
tic President Franklin Delano Roose- 
It plunged us into World War II. 
He knows that Truman, another Dem- 
oratie President, at the request of 
United Nations, sent our men into the 
ean war. 
The gentleman knows, or at least he 
chould know, from his experience and 
nic knowledge of what has happened in 
Washington, that it was the unsound 
foreign policies of Acheson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman which involved us in World 
War II and in the war in Korea. 
He also knows that it is the adherence 
f Secretary of State Dulles and the 
State Department to some of the policies 
of Acheson and the previous Democratic 
administrations which has us in a situa- 
tion where we must now—to use a com- 
mon expression, the meaning of which is 
clear to most—“either fish or cut bait’; 
back out or fight. 

On several occasions, those speaking 
for this Nation have asserted that 
neither Quemoy nor Matsu, nor Formosa 
itself, is vital to the defense of the United 
States of America. Then, on other occa- 
sions, we have been led to believe by 
those high in authority that, if Red 
China attempted to take any one of the 
three, we would go to war to defend 
them. 

Let me repeat—the present dangerous 
situation was inherited by the present 
Republican administration. If we go 
half way around the world to fight 
another war, in my opinion, it will not 
be because that war is necessary for 
our national defense, but because policies 
conceived and carried out by previous 
Democratic administrations have forced 
us into a situation where we must either 
acknowledge our mistakes, or establish a 
new line of defense which is necessary to 
our national security, and which we can 
successfully hold. 

That we should send our conscripted 
men more than half way around the 
world to fight in a war, to hold islands 
the possession of which is not vital to 
the defense of America, and in which 
our allies have said they will not join 
us, is something which I cannot under- 
stand, and to which I will not subscribe. 

Inasmuch as the present situation is 
but the harvest of the thinking and the 
action into which the gentleman’s party 
has involved us, it ill becomes him to 
throw mud at the present administra- 
ion. It may be that his purpose is to 
distract attention from the follies of his 
own party, and to promote his own cam- 
pbaign for a presidential nomination and 
election, 


So 





Great Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 
'. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


on to extend my remarks, I wish to 
biace in the ReEcorp an editorial which 
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appeared in the Los Angeles Times of 
March 27, 1955. 
The editorial follows: 
GREAT CIRCLE 


President Eisenhower has under consid- 
eration the request of Pan American Airways 
to operate over the great circle route by way 
of the Aleutians to the Orient. The matter 
has been referred to him for a final decision. 
Pan American flights to the Orient now fly 
the mid-Pacific route by way of Honolulu and 
Wake Island, covering a distance of 7,000 
miles. The great circle route from Los 
Angeles to Tokyo would cut this by 1,100 
miles. 

At the present time 37 percent of all Orient 
travel originates in California. Increased 
travel could be anticipated with the addition 
of the great circle route to Pan American's 
operations with a corresponding increase in 
the importance of Los Angeles as an inter- 
national airport and a jumping-off point for 
both Orient and round-the-world service. 

The county board of supervisors has passed 
a resolution urging that Pan American be 
granted the right to fly the shorter route, 
and similar action has been taken by the 
chamber of commerce and city through the 
airport commission. A favorable decision 
will have a beneficial effect, not only for the 
airline but for the airport and the city. 





Five Things That Should Be Known About 
the Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
some individuals would like to divert the 
attention of our people from the Yalta 
papers by attacking the way they were 
made public rather than discussing what 
happened at Yalta, why it happened, and 
who was responsible. 

A careful analysis of the situation at 
Yalta has been made, and it appears that 
there are at least five salient points 
which are entitled to be emphasized, par- 
ticularly at this time when a further con- 
ference is under consideration. 

These salient points are as follows: 

1. The decision to make the Yalta papers 
public was right. 

The American people are entitled to know 
the facts concerning the conduct of the Na- 
tion's foreign affairs. This is particularly so 
in this case where the papers reveal the 
details of a conference as a result of which 
thousands of American boys died on the 
battlefield. 

It is the policy of, this administration to 
inform the people concerning the conduct of 
the people’s business. We do not believe in 
making secret deals which sell out our allies 
and which are deliberately kept from the 
American people. 

The position of those who oppose making 
the papers public is consistent. In one 
breath they say there is nothing new in these 
papers. In another breath they say they 
contained information so sensitive and secret 
that their release has been harmful to the 
national security and to the relations with 
our allies. 

From the standpoint of the Nation and 
the free world, it was particularly wise to 
make the papers public at this time. Sug- 
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gestions are being made to hold another con- 
ference with the Communist leaders. As we 
consider whether such a conference should 
be held, the records of previous conferences 
should be made public so that they can be 
studied not only by the diplomats but by the 
people of the free nations. ; 

Only in this way can we be adequately 
prepared to meet the ruthless tactics of the 
Communists at the conference table. We 
will also be reminded again that in the past 
a Communist's word has meant nothing once 
the papers were executed. Only by studying 
the record of previous conferences can we 
avoid making the same mistakes in 
future 

The sensitivities of diplomats, either ours 
or those of our allies, cannot be the decisive 
factor tn determining whether to make pub- 
lic the record of a conference held 10 years 
ago. No diplomat's face is worth the 
of one American boy. 

2. What happened at Yalta and the price 
we have paid and are paying for the mis- 
takes which were made? 

Up to this time the most well-publicized 
result of the Yalta conference has been the 
sellout of Poland and the Eastern European 
nations. Poland, the Balkan nations, and all 
the rest have Communist governments to- 
day because of the deals made at Yalta 

What happened in Europe as a result of 
Yalta was bad enough but what happened 
in Asia was even worse as far as the inter- 
ests of the United States are concerned. As 
a result of a secret deal made at Yalta, con- 
cessions were given to the Russians which 
paved the way for the Communists to take 


the 


life 


over China. The Korean war, the war in 
Indochina, and the crisis tn Formosa re- 
sulted directly from the fact that China 


went Communist. 

The Yalta deal contributed in two ways 
to the Communist victory in China. Turn- 
ing over to the Russians rights to the jug- 
ular-vein Manchurian Railway and the 
warm-water ports, together with the recog- 
nition of Outer Mongolia as a satellite state, 
were concessions which materially assisted 
the Communists in their stuggle with the 
Nationalists. In addition, the fact that this 
agreement was made without the Nationalist 
Chinese being consulted had a disastrous 
effect in destroying the face of Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalists once the deal was 
made public. 

3. Who was responsible? 

Generally speaking, as the President has 
pointed out, we should look to the future 
rather than to the past except where study- 
ing the past may help us to avoid mistakes 
in the future. 

However, Senator JOHNSON, Senator LEH- 
MAN, and others have declared that the deci- 
sions made at Yalta were military rather 
than political, and they have even charged 
that General Eisenhower and General Mac- 
Arthur were responsible for those decisions. 

Alger Hiss took this same line when he 
testified before the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities on August 3, 1948. He said 
that the decisions at Yalta with regard to 


the Far East were military rather than po- 
litical decisions. 
General Marshall, however, testifying in 


1948 before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, said the Far East decisions at Yalta 
were political rather than military, and that 
he, as Chief of Staff, was unaware of them, 
although present at Yalta. 

Both General MacArthur and President 
Eisenhower have denied that they were con- 
sulted with regard to the Yalta Conference 
If any further proof is needed to establish 
that the Marshall, rather than the Hiss, view 
is the correct one we find it in Secretary 
Stettinius’ book, Yalta and the Russians. 
He states categorically, on page 95, that 
Averell Harriman, then Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, was the man who was solely responsibie 
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for conducting the negotiations with the 
Russians with regard to concessions which 
should be made in Asia. And in Winston 
Churchill’s Memoirs, volume VI, Triumph 
and Tragedy, page 389, we find the Stettinius 
conclusion confirmed again. 

This may be why Senator LEHMAN is pro- 
testing so strongly that the decisions on 
China were military rather than political. 
Governor Harriman was the man primarily 
responsible, and since they have raised the 
issue, it is important to put the responsibil- 
ity where it belongs. 

Finally, it is to be recalled that the Far 
East decisions were so secret that even our 
State Department didn’t know about them 
until after President Roosevelt’s death 3 
months later (see Stettinius’ book). 

4. The roie of Alger Hiss at Yalta. 

It has been claimed that there is nothing 
in the Yalta papers to indicate that Alger 
Hiss advocated pro-Communist positions. 
It is interesting to note that at no time in 
his career did Hiss publicly take decidedly 
pro-Communist positions, despite the fact 
that we all know he was convicted of lying 
when he said he did not turn Government 
documents over to an espionage agent. It 
is also to be recalled that Whittaker Cham- 
bers testified that men like Hiss in the So- 
viet apparatus were strictly prohibited from 
publicly taking a pro-Communist line. 

The important question concerning Hiss 
is not whether he took a pro-Communist 
position but what documents he had access 
to. On galley page 91 of the Yalta papers, it 
states: ‘All memoranda for the President on 
topics to be discussed at the meeting of the 
Big Three should be in the hands of Mr. 
Alger Hiss not later than Monday, Janu- 
ary 15.” 

On other words, Hiss had access to the 
secret-briefing papers which were used by 
our side during the Conference. If he was 
an espionage agent at that time, this in- 
formation was made available to the Com- 
munists. At a conference table a negotiator 
can have no greater advantage than to know 
what moves his opponents are going to make. 

5. The lessons of Yalta. 

The decisions at Yalta paved the way for 
the communizing of Poland, for the Com- 
munist conquest of China, and for all of the 
tragic results which have flown from those 
events. Those who represented the United 
States at the top level—Roosevelt, Stettinius, 
Harriman, Hopkins—were not deliberately 
pro-Communist but they exhibited a fatal 
lack of understanding of Communist tactics 
and strategy and, consequently, they were 
completely taken in by Stalin. 

This Conference was typical of the kind 
conducted with the Russians during the 
Rooseve!t-Acheson-Truman regime. In every 
conference we got a piece of paper—the 
Communists got a piece of territory. 

Their mistakes were of the head rather 
than the heart. But regardless of why the 
mistakes were made, the Yalta Conference 
was catastrophic as far the United States 
and the free world were concerned. 

That is why the records of our previous 
conferences with the Communists must be 
thoroughly examined and publicized so that 
we do not make the same mistakes in the 
future that we made in the past. 


Suspicious of a Military Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some think I am altogether too 
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suspicious of the objectives and pro- 
cedures of the armed services. Benjamin 
Franklin once said: 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. We may give advice, 
but we cannot give conduct. 


Congress tries to prevent waste, in- 
efficiency, but—read on. 

It is not my contention that we are 
fools, but sometimes it seems we are fool- 
ish in not insisting upon reforms in Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1947, following hearings over sev- 
eral years, it was my privilege, as chair- 
man of a House committee, to assist in 
writing and reporting out the so-called 
unification bill. One of the purposes of 
that bill was to maintain the integrity 
of the Marine Corps; another was to 
minimize tand, if possible, end waste in 
connection with duplicate purchasing, 
competitive bidding, by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

As I stated at the time, the bill did 
not require the doing of anything which 
the Armed Services could not volun- 
tarily do were they so inclined. 

That our legislation was not effective, 
did not accomplish the purpose the com- 
mittee and the Congress had in mind, 
you will learn if you read the article cap- 
tioned “Ridiculous Waste in the Armed 
Services” in the April 1955 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest- 

Ignoring the repeated efforts of the 
Congress, the armed services have insist- 
ed upon following their own ways of do- 
ing business—many of them ridiculous— 
many of them wasteful—many of them 
inefficient. Congressional committees 
continue to hold hearings, make recom- 
mendations; have them disregarded. 

From the Digest article, permit just 
three citations: 


First. Fort Totten in New York harbor 
needed a carload of sugar. Almost with- 
in sight was a refinery turning out sugar 
for the Army, but instead of shipping the 
sugar across the harbor to the fort, it 
was shipped through Army channels, 150 
miles away to an Army distributing 
depot, thence, back to New York—300 
miles in all. 

Second. The Army shipped 800,000 
pounds of California canned tomatoes to 
the east coast, but the Navy also shipped 
775,000 pounds of east-coast tomatoes to 
California. 

Third. Just one more—and believe it 
or not, investigators for the Hoover Com- 
mission learned that 13 tons—13 tons— 
of cement were shipped by air to 
Bermuda. 

This Reader's Digest article may give 
you an inkling of why, after years of 
experience here, I am just a little un- 
willing to accept at face value everything 
Said and done by the armed services. 

I cannot accept the armed services’ 
conclusions that it is necessary in order 
to defend the United States of America 
to conscript every mentally and physi- 
cally fit young American for a period 
of 8 years—96 months—to take orders 
from the armed services—when we have 
an unequalled Navy, the guided missiles, 
the A-bomb, and the hydrogen bomb. 

Have we swallowed too much fear 
propaganda? 


A pril 


Is Alaska Defended? 


+ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker. in the 
March 26 issue of the Christian Scjepnp, 
Monitor, Louis R. Huber, special corre. 
spondent for that newspaper raises the. 
question of whether the so-called heap. 
line concept for the defense of Alask, 
and of the Nation has validity in thi 
nuclear age. Mr. Huber’s article is wo;. 
thy of attention: 

The age of nuclear plenty certainly ha: 
affected the defenses of Alaska 

Alaska not only has some “intentiona)" 
targets which an aggressor would want 
destroy, but is on the route planes likely 
would fly in attacking the United States.’ 

Said Capt. Samuel V. Cox of the Chemic: 
Corps, United States Army, in speaking be. 
fore the Fourth Alaska Science Conference iy 
Juneau recently: 

“The enemy pilot who, for one reason or 
another, is unable to deliver an H-bomb in 
the States where it is intended, is not going 
to take it home with him. He may jettis 
it over Alaska.” Captain Cox is civil defense 
liaison officer for Alaska. 

These thoughts are sobering to Alaskans, ; 
are thoughts of how defenses are arranged uy 
north. 

It was about 1949 when the Joint Chief 
of Staff visited the northland and worked 
out the defense pattern up here. There were 
two important considerations then: ( 
gress was of no mind to spend much mone 
and the United States felt it had a monopoly 
on nuclear developments. 

So the decision was not to fortify « 
Alaska, but to concentrate defense: 
600-mile belt running from the Navy head- 
quarters on Kodiak Island northward along 
the Alaska Railroad through Anchorage & 
Fairbanks. 

About $1 billion in military works 
been poured into this belt of stre 
which would be all right if the Soviets didnt 
have the H-bomb. 

“If we hold this line, we shall hold 4l! 
Alaska,” was the theory—but is it practical 
any more? Isn’t the belt of strength now 
just a convenient target for H-bombs. Alias- 
kans ask these questions. 


ALEUTIAN BASES ABANDONED 


In the light of nuclear plenty there s 
be a complete revision of northern defense 
concepts, many Alaskans think. It will cost 
more—a lot more—but until it is done are 
defenses up north worth much? 

Extreme dispersal of all facilities seems 
to be the only answer. Ironically, that was 
the concept developed during World War II- 
and abandoned as soon as the war encec 

In those days the Aleutian Islands 
particular were well fortified and had at leas! 
two air bases from which intercontinenta 
bombers could operate. 


Today the Aleutian Islands are 
totally abandoned. Billions of dollars’ wor? 
of installations, installed from 1942 to 194 
are still being sold off as scrap. The Na 
recently contracted with Japanese firms \ 
remove some of it. 


MUCH GOOD WEATHER 


If widespread dispersal is called for 
Aleutian Islands are tops; furthermore, te 
location is attractive. They stretch well !! 
the Eastern Hemisphere: Attu is on t! ; 
longitude as New Zealand, and within ™ 
miles of Asia. 


hand 








I ermore, Arctic cold will not hamper 
7 is in the Aleutians—they are the 
ia’ of Alaska. The central point of 
iand chain is only 250 miles north of 
latitude. 

weather in the Aleutians has been called 
rst in the world,” but it isn’t. Winds 

at times, and the island configura- 

in them into twisting, unpredictable 
ws''—but there is much good weather 


“Northeast Airlines has been flying along 
» Aleutian Islands to and from the Orient 
vears, and its officials say the winter 
sather there is better than on the Minne- 
Chicago run. 
“eshould war come with Russia, it is almost 
certain that the Aleutian Islands would be 
least as important as in World War II, 
d perhaps more so,” says E. L. BARTLETT, 
Democrat, Alaska’s Delegate to Congress. 
) we should be confronted with the 
huge task of building them up again under 





MITCHELL VIEWS QUOTED 


The residents of Nome and other far-flung 

communities of Alaska feel that way about 

f defenses in their areas and they ask 
about the radar network. 

“It is hundreds of miles from the ‘belt of 
strength.’ Who is going to protect it?’ they 
asa 
Alaskans are fond of quoting the late Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell, who served in the 
Army Signal Corps in Alaska in his youthful 
aays 

It was General “Billy” Mitchell who raised 
such a rumpus in the 1920’s by champion- 
ing bombers over battleships. He was court- 
martialed and disgraced for his unorthodox 
views, but posthumously he was honored 
for his brilliant prophecy of the importance 
ot airpower. 

Here is what he said in 1935: 

“Alaska is the most central place in the 
world for aircraft, and that is true either 
of Europe, Asia, or North America. I believe 
in the future he who holds Alaska will hold 
the world, and I think it is the most stra- 
tegic place in the world.” 





Collingswood Endorses Deeper Channel 
for Delaware River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
municipalities of southern New Jersey 
are greatly interested in the devpening 
of the Delaware River channel. The 
Borough of Collingswood, one of the 
largest boroughs located in Camden 
County, N. J., has expressed its interest 
in a resolution adopted March 21, 1955, 
by the mayor and commissioners of the 
borough. 

It reads as follows: 

DEEPENING OF THE CHANNEL OF THE DELAWARE 
RIVER FROM TRENTON TO THE SEA 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
‘he Borough of Collingswood, Camden Coun- 
‘y, N. J., believe that the deepening of the 

nnel of the Delaware River from Trenton 
the sea to its authorized depth of 40 feet 
‘S Vital and essential if the area of Camden 


County is to develop to its fullest poten- 
“al; and 


Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the 
‘ough of Collingswood, N. J., strongly en- 
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dorse the action of the Camden County 
Chamber of Commerce, who are presently 
waging a vigorous and intensive campaign to 
have the channel deepened to its authorized 
depth without any local participation or 
without exacting tolls from any maritime 
user of the said river; and 
Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the 
Borough of Collingswood, N. J., is fully aware 
of and conscious of the fact that it has al- 
ways been the responsibility of the Federal 
Government as one of its delegated powers 
to dredge navigable streams of this country 
at Federal expense without expecting any 
local participation from municipalities that 
may be located along the banks of navigable 
streams and also without any contribution 
from industries whose plants abut and are 
adjacent to the said navigable rivers; and 
Whereas the development of the Delaware 
River to its fullest use by deepening the 
channel to its authorized depth will open 
new vistas of prosperity together with in- 
dustrial and business growth throughout 
south Jersey which is unprecedented: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the Borough of Collingswood, Camden Coun- 
ty, N. J., in @ regular meeting on this 21st 
day of March A. D. 1955, That the channel of 
the Delaware River from the sea to Trenton 
be immediately dredged to its congressional 
authorized depth of 40 feet and that the 
Congress of the United States immediately 
appropriate such sum or sums of money as 
may be necessary to effectuate and complete 
this project without any local participation 
and without financing the project by the ex- 
action of marine tolls from the users of the 
said river; and further, that copies of this 
resolution be immediately sent to all con- 
gressional and New Jersey State legislative 
representatives from this area, and to the 
press. 
ArTHUR E. ARMITAGE, 
M. F. VANISTENDAL, Jr., 
Water C. THOMas, 
Board of Commissioners 
Adopted March 21, 1955. 
R. S. WIGFIELD, 
Borough Clerk 





A. Boyd Campbell, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the great State of Mississippi 
has been honored by the election of one 
of its favorite sons to the presidency of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The new president of this great 
organization, Mr. A. Boyd Campbell, of 
Jackson, Miss., has long been active in 
Mississippi affairs, and has contributed 
greatly to the growth and expansion of 
Mississippi industry and agriculture. 

We who know Mr. Campbell congrat- 
ulate the United States chamber on its 
selection. We know that he is a proven 
leader, and that the chamber will never 
have cause to regret its choice of Mr. 
Campbell as its president for this year. 

Since his election, many deserved trib- 
utes have been paid to Mr. Campbell in 
the press throughout the Nation. Prac- 
tically every newspaper in Mississippi 
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has taken notice of the great honor he 
has brought to our State, and the Missis- 
Sippi Legislature has passed a concurs 
rent resolution commemorating Mr. 
Campbell's election 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me particular 
pleasure to add my congratulations to 
Mr. Campbell, along with my personal 
appreciation for having brought such 
distinctive recognition to my congres- 
sional district. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution of the Mississippi State Leg- 
islature, and editorials from several Mis- 
Sissippi newspapers, dealing with Mr 
Campbell’s election as president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 


Senate concurrent resolution commemorat- 
ing the election of A. Boyd Campbell, 
Jackson, Miss., to the most important 
office, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States 
Whereas Mr. A. Boyd Campbell, a native of 

Attala County, Miss., who completed his col- 

legiate education at Millsaps College with 

honors, has made his home in Jackson, Miss., 
since the beginning of his business career; 
and 

Whereas Mr. Campbell has been the organ- 
izer and owner of several splendid businesses 
in the capital city of Jackson, Miss.; and 

Whereas the city of Jackson has been for- 
tunate to have the services and guidance of 

Mr. Campbell through civic, church, and 

economic fields of endeavor; and 
Whereas Mr. Campbell has served in the 

city of Jackson, Miss., as president of the 
chamber of commerce and thence through 
numerous appointments in various fields of 
endeavor in the United States Chamber of 

Commerce; and 
Whereas Mr. A. Boyd Campbell was recent- 

ly elected to the most important position, 

president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Mississippi State Senate 

(the House of Representatives concurring 

therein), Through this resolution bespeak 

the innumerable fine qualities of our fellow 

Mississippian, A. Boyd Campbell, and wish 

for his tenure of office the fullest in accom- 

plishment and the brightest in administra- 
tion in the history of the chamber; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. A. Boyd Campbell, to the United 

States Chamber of Commerce, to the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the city of Jackson, 

Miss., and to the Senators and Representa- 

tives of the State of Mississippi in Washing- 

ton, 


{From the Jackson (Miss.) 
March 23, 1955} 
A big welcome will await Boyd Campbell, 
one of Jackson's best-beloved businessmen 
and industrial leader, when he makes his ap- 
pearance at the regular meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club next Monday. Brother Rotarians 
are deeply appreciative of the honor paid Mr 
Campbell in his election to the presidency of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 

highest honor within the gift of the busine 
people of the Nation. Morcover, Boyd Camp- 
bell fully rates the honor. He has for 
years shown a keen, intelligent, and 
structive interest in the work of the organi- 
zation and is fully acquainted with its wide 
ramifications and the work it is carrying on 
in all parts of the country. It is well that 
Rotarians should flood Boyd Campbell with 
honors, because he is a living exemplifica- 
tion of its motto, “Service above self.” Al- 


ways he ha 


Daily News of 


several 


cone- 


been alert t opportunitie ’ 
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unselfishly serve the community to which he 
is so ardently devoted. 





[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily Clarion- 
Ledger of March 23, 1955] 

With his sane observations on segregation 
and other issues, our Jacksonian who has 
become president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, A. Boyd Campbell, has al- 
ready started his valuable and distinctive 
service in his new office. He is already at 
work on the job to which he has been so 
recently elected. 

The national organization did well by it- 
self and the leadership which it represents 
in choosing our own Mr. Campbell as its 
new president. This vital national organi- 
zation, representing over 1,600,000 business 
teaders, who are chamber of commerce mem- 
bers, now has a president who will not only 
uphold but will also enhance the high stand- 
ards of his great office. 

The Nation admires his modesty in de- 
scribing himself as “unquestionably the 
smallest man in commercial stature ever to 
hold this office.” We also like his candid 
admission that he has no pat formula for 
solving the country’s economic and social 
ills. 

Friends of free enterprise are heartened 
at Mr. Campbell's firm declaration as an 
adherent and supporter of the time-tested 
way of life which has made this the world’s 
greatest power. This declaration, made in 
his simple statement that “I believe in free 
enterprise,” will go far to reassure all who 
have viewed with distress an inexplicable 
tendency of some to drift toward the wel- 
fare state and centralized bureaucracy. 

Having had valuable experience as an edu- 
cator and school administrator, Mr. Campbell 
believes that education and business are in- 
separable partners. He considers education 
as a State and local responsibility. He does 
not believe there can be Federal aid to edu- 
cation without Federal control. His views in 
this respect coincide with those of many fel- 
low Mississippians who are proud of this 
latest honor accorded to one of foremost 
leaders. 

A firm advocate of education, Mr. Campbell 
believes that raising educational levels of 
our people also raises economic standards 
of white and colored alike. He says: “We 
cannot compete with enemies who seek to 
destroy our idealogies on a numerical basis. 
We must do it by raising our educational 
levels.” 

Such sound judgment and keen insight in 
local, State, and National problems will stand 
Mr. Campbell in good stead during his tenure 
of service as president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. His wisdom and 
vast knowledge has been of inestimable value 
in the past to his city and State. It will 
prove of even greater value when applied on 
a national level, for the benefit of the organ- 
ization and economic system which he so 
ably represents. 

We congratulate our own Boyd Campbell 
on his election to this high office. We also 
congratulate the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on their most fortunate selection 
of leadership. They will soon learn what 
folks in Jackson and Mississippi have known 
for years—that he is a sterling citizen and 
outstanding executive who measures up to 
every standard of responsibility. We could 
use more men like him locally and nationally. 





[From the Jackson (Miss.) State-Times of 
March 19, 1955] 


Selection of A. Boyd Campbell as president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
comes as no surprise to those who know this 
business, civic and education leader. His 
activities have been so wide in scope, his 
influence so certain in the right direction 
and his enthusiasm for good causes so bound- 
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Tess that such honors almost inevitably come 
his way. 

Mr. Campbell is not a native of Jackson, as 
most of us are likely to believe. However, he 
has been so long and so intimately associated 
with the growth and development of the city 
that Jackson has a prior claim on him. He 
has headed one of Jackson’s major business 
establishments for more than 30 years; he is 
a director of several of its financial and com- 
mercial institutions; he has served his com- 
munity in ways too numerous to mention, 
through its civic organizations, its churches 
and its schools. 

Education has always been one of his pri- 
mary interests, and as head of a United States 
Chamber committee, he did yeoman work in 
stimulating national interest in the public 
schools and their needs. 

Jackson and Mississippi are proud of him 
and his high attainment . It is a deserved 
tribute to him personally and reflects honor 
upon his State and community. 





[From the Vicksburg (Miss.) Post-Herald of 
March 20, 1955] 

It was indeed pleasing to receive the news 
of the election of A. Boyd Campbell, of 
Jackson, to the office of president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. A dis- 
tinguished Mississippian and a personal 
friend of many years, Boyd Campbell now 
adds lustre to his own outstanding career of 
public service and he brings added glory to 
Mississippi, in heading the national chamber. 

There is very little that can be added to 
any story of Boyd Campbell. In every ave- 
nue of public service, he has been in the fore- 
front. In his own community, in the State 
of Mississippi, he has distinguished himself 
through his unselfish service and his con- 
tructive work. He will bring to his new 
office a wealth of experience in all types of 
civic and community work, and he will have 
an eminently successful administration. 

We extend hearty congratulations to Boyd 
Campbell on the signal honor which has 
come to him. 


Mr. Speaker, Mississippi is proud of 
A. Boyd Campbell, but Mr. Campbell is 
also proud of Mississippi. He has exer- 
cised leadership in bringing progress to 
Mississippi, and his leadership of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce will 
give the Nation the benefit of his abil- 
ities. Mississippi offers its congratula- 
tions to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. A better selection could not 
have been made. We know because we 
know Boyd Campbell. 





Delaware River Improvement by Deepen- 
ing Channel Should Be a Federal 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
ready much has been said to justify the 
deepening of-the Delaware River Chan- 
nel between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J., but at no time has any- 
thing more logical or forceful been 
stated than that which is set forth in the 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post 
newspaper, published in Camden, N. J., 


April 4 


entitled “Deeper Channel Facts; Budee: 

Bureau Arrogance.” It reads as follows. 
DEEPER CHANNEL FACTS; BUDGET Burgay 
ARROGANCE j 

A resolution has been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania House calling upon the Feders) 
Government to pay the full cost of deep, 
ing the upper Delaware River cha: 

40 feet. 

It will doubtless be approved when ed 
up for a vote, thus following the lead of +) . 
New Jersey Assembly in urging Congress to 
carry out the program for the upper Delaware 
which it authorized last year and pay no 
heed to the Budget Bureau’s demand t 
“local interests” contribute $18 millio: 


lat 


ward the $91 million project, a demand for 
which no precedent exists in the history of 
major American port-waterway develop. 


ment. 

The Pennsylvania resolution points 
that “the mighty Delaware River Valley con. 
tinues to serve as the keystone of the east. 
ern seaboard and is vital to the defense e 
United States and its democratic institu. 
tions,” and hence the 40-foot channe! sh i 
be financed by the United States, not by any 
private interests. ; 

This legislative declaration is only one of 
many being made throughout the whole 
Delaware Valley at this time by government. 
al, business, and civic organizations in sup- 


port of the channel being financed at full 
Government expense. Two strong resolu- 
tions just adopted supporting that principle, 
one by the Pennsauken Township Commit. 


tee and one by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Delaware County, Pa., are typical! 
A statement by a well-known Can 
industrial realtor on Monday should be suffi- 
cient to demolish, if it has not already been 
demolished, the myth that the deeper chan- 
nel would benefit only U. S. Steel Corp., and 





that U. S. Steeel should therefore be com- 
pelled to pay part of its cost. 
Since Congress authorized the deeper 


channel last year, said George B. Robe 
his office had received many queri¢ n 
industries and business firms regarding site 
on or adjacent to the waterfront 
Camden north. 

Title to about 850 acres of waterfront 
north of Burlington has been ‘‘assemblied 


our firm in one ownership,” Robeson said 
“to make it available for a new plant when 
the channel permits movements of! large, 
deep-draft cargo ships.” 

An industry interested in a large river- 
front plant site is waiting only for Congress 
to make initial appropriation for the deeper 
channel to move in, Robeson continued, 
Most of 2,500 undeveloped acres along the 
New Jersey riverfront between Camden and 
Burlington will certainly be occupied by in- 


dustries that will move in if the cha: 
deepened, he said, adding his own personal 
conviction that the deepening will result in 
“prosperity, industrial expansion, more jobs 
and added ratables that should materially 
reduce local tax rates.” 

Those conversant with the facts know 


that 


Robeson’s predictions can be depended on 
to materialize when the channel is deepened 
and the widespread benefits that the pr 
will bring surely dispel the arguments of the 
Budget Bureau, which is responsible for the 
contention that U. S. Steel should pay part 
of its cost because it would be the only bene- 
ciary. 


] 


The Courier-Post hopes that Congress Wi!l 
take heed of the Robeson statement, not & 
mention the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
legislative resolutions, and not allow itsel! 


to be bulldozed by the Budget Bureau on this 
issue. 
The “local contribution” issue WS 


thoroughly debated and fought out last year 
in Congress. Congress specifically rejected 
the idea when it authorized the deeper chan- 
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to be paid for wholly by the Federal Gov- 
“\s Philadelphia Councilman Victor E. 
yoore, has just pointed out, the Budget Bu- 
1) has not only “distorted and misrepre- 
sented ‘the facts about the channel project. 
“che Budget officials “seem to think they 
should have the power to veto an act of Con- 
cn The Senate Public Works Committee 
-eard all the arguments for a local contribu- 
on and rejected them. Both Houses of 
Congress agreed this was a Job for which full 
-esponsibility rested on the Federal Govern- 
“ the Budget Bureau, in the channel 
matter, is setting itself up as a supergovern- 
ment, superior to Congress, determined to 
impose its own will—that of a nonelective 
hureaucracy—upon the will of the elected 
representatives of the American people. 
‘This is not the first time the Budget Bu- 
reau has attempted—and sometimes suc- 
ceeded to exercise such arbitrary, domineer- 
ing tactics with complete contempt for Con- 
cress and the recorded will of Congress. 

The Budget Bureau's ideas are not the su- 
preme law of the land, though it seems to 
think so and is trying to make them so. 

The Budget Bureau has grown too big for 
its breeches and should be slapped down, 
hard. 

Congress should show whether it or the 
Bureau is the boss, and there can be no bet- 
ter issue on which to do so than the deeper 
channel, 














The Yalta Conference—Right or Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuseday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
public release of some papers and docu- 
ments of the Yalta Conference has 
caused thinking people to reflect on the 
events of just a few short years ago. 
Ten years time is but a fleeting moment 
in the long history of mankind, but the 
events which the Yalta Conference 
caused or gave license to, represent the 
destruction of what man took centuries 
of great sacrifice to build. I speak of a 
civilization based upon morality and 
legal tenets predicated upon that moral- 
ity. I speak of a civilization in which 
all nations, large and small, were re- 
garded as having fundamental and nat- 
ural rights. 

All too frequently we hear the charge 
made that hindsight is cheap and a prac- 
lice for those who are unwilling to ac- 
lively participate in the shaping of fu- 
ture events. But studious hindsight 
can be of real benefit for those who hon- 
estly seek the right and just course for 
our national conduct. An excellent case 
In point is made by the Sunday Visitor in 
its editorial of March 27, 1955. In that 
editorial we can find some of the reasons 
which compel people who should know 
better to rise in fury against any action 
o Open up the records of the past. 

Among other things this editorial 
Points out that in February 1945 Walter 
Lippmann, columnist on international 
affa'rs, was wildly enthusiastic if not 
fanatically blinded by the results of the 


spemeemnereensennceennn 
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Yalta Conference. He sought to equate 
the Vatican, the legitimate Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile, and Germany, because 
all three failed to cheer wildly for the 
results of the Yalta Conference. Lipp- 
mann also assured his unsuspecting 
readers that Russia's aims in Europe 
were good aims by our standards. 

The editorial from the Sunday Visitor 
follows: 

RIGHT OR WRONG 

It has always been our contention that 
the daily press is so influenced by adver- 
tisers, by politics, by current fads in the 
world of ideas, that it gives either a distorted 
or only a partial picture of the truth. 

During the thirties and the forties, the days 
of the popular front with the commies, the 
secular press (with certain honorable ex- 
ceptions) trailed right along, boosting the 
party line, following the fashion of the hour. 
That is why so many publications rise in fury 
against anyone who would turn over past 
records. That is why investigation is de- 
nounced—generally by those with a bad 
conscience. Any rattling of skeletons could 
only embarrass them. 

Generally speaking, we Catholics have no 
cause to blush. Guided by fixed principles 
of right and wrong, we saw communism as 
infamous back in 1846 as well as in 1918, 
1933, 1943, and right now in 1955. It made 
no difference to us that diplomatic recog- 
nition was tendered the U. S. S. R., that 
Communists became influential in our politi- 
cal and cultural life, that Hitler forced them 
into military alliance with us, that anti- 
Communist opinion was officially frowned on 
as divisive. 

We weren't fooled. Communism was still 
wicked. 

We are grateful then to The Josephinum 
Review for providing a sort of snapshot of 
editorial opinon back in 1945. Someone on 
the Review went to the trouble of looking 
up the files of Time and Life. The editors 
are discussing the Yalta Agreement. We 
Catholics have always denounced it as 
calamitous. In that, it is said that we are 
benefitting by hindsight. But a comparison 
of Our Sunday Visitor (and it is typical 
of the Catholic press 10 years ago) with the 
rest will refute that opinion: 

Here is Time, February 19, 1945, page 15: 

“By any standards, the Crimean Confer- 
ence was a great achievement (see Interna- 
tional). All doubts about the Big Three's 
ability to cooperate, in peace as well as war, 
seemed now to have been swept away. On 
the basis of the Big Three’s communique, no 
citizen of the United States, the U.S. S. R., 
or Great Britain could complain that his 
country had been sold down the river. 

“For Americans, there was a special recog- 
nition of certain precepts which Americans 
have always held dear, and which would re- 
assure many a citizen that World War II was 
not being fought in vain. 

“For one, the principle of ‘free and un- 
fettered elections’ by universal suffrage and 
secret ballot was unequivocally stated. This 
was imbedded in the Crimean Charter spe- 
cifically as to Poland, and generally for all 
liberated countries.” 

And on page 22, same issue, same maga- 
zine: 

“If words meant anything, the Big Three 
did more for their nations and their world 
at Yalta than they did at Teheran. After 
their Persian meeting, they proclaimed 
agreement only in the broadest generalities. 
After their Crimean meeting, they not only 
proclaimed agreement on every point taken 
up in their announcement, but on the most 
difficult points broke down the agreement 
into hard specifics.” 

Life, in its editorial of February 26, 1945, 
page 24, wrote: 
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“Walter Lippmann said, ‘There has been 
no more impressive international conference 
in our time.’ The chief exceptions to the 
general joy were the Vatican, the London 
Poles, and, of course, the Germans, who 
called it ‘an unlimited triumph for Stalin,’ 
* * © As conferences go, this one was a suc- 
cess *-ree 

“For the present Russia's aims in Europe 
are good aims by our standards—the de- 
militarization of Germany, self-determina- 
tion and democracy for the rest of Europe's 
peoples, we need not be too afraid of differing 
over the meaning of those words, for Ameri- 
cans will be there to measure any gaps be- 
tween the words and the practice * * *" 

The New York Times, February 12, 1945 

“This Conference marks a milestone on the 
road to victory and peace.” 

Here is Our Sunday Visitor's comment, 
February 25, 1945, page 2: 

“It looks as though Mr. Roosevelt has once 
more been outsmarted by the unscrupulous 
statesmen of Europe. Trampling on the 
issue which opened the war—Polish inde- 
pendence—and ignoring the sympathies and 
aspirations of the millions of Polish-Ameri- 
cans who helped elect him last November, 
he has consented to the donation to Russia 
of one-third of Polish territory, including 
the city of Lwow, which, as second largest 
city, is the Chicago of Poland. 

“This division of Poland on which Russia 
has been insisting is that worked out in 1939 
between Molotov and Hitler's Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. For Poland 
it means not only the loss of Lwow, but also 
the sacrifice of her rich Galician oilfields and 
the mass transfer of 9 million of her popu- 
lation. 

“This was the saddest day of the war. Our 
hearts are heavy. We have committed our- 
selves to a program which goes against prin- 
ciple and integrity. 

“The whole war started, remember, be- 
cause Poland refused to hand over territory 
to Hitler. England and France jumped to 
Poland's defense. Russia didn’t. She was 
helping Hitler from behind. And after Hitler 
had conquered Poland he and Stalin split it 
between them. Mr. Roosevelt has just rati- 
fied this grab, except that the part formerly 
claimed by Hitler reverts to Poland. 

“Russia has outplayed us. That's clear. 
Our bond money has helped to provide her 
with military equipment and funds for 
propagandizing in non-Communist areas. 
The Russian armies lay outside Warsaw and 
let the Nazis destroy the city. 

“Don't feel reassured, either, about the 
promise of a free election in Poland. With 
Molotov holding a veto over the setup, all 
returns are bound to be favorable—to 
Russia.” 

This was written over 10 years ago. 
sight? 


Hind- 


Life magazine, in its issue of March 28, 
1955, carried the following editorial en- 
titled “‘The Source of Yalta’s Tragedy”: 

THE SOURCE OF YALTA’S TRAGEDY 


The full record of Yalta, which the State 
Department published last week contains 
many new sidelights but no real surprises for 
anyone who has read good histories of World 
War IT, such as Churchill’s (Life, Movember 
9 and November 16, 1953) or Chester Wilmot’s 
(Life, March 10, 1952). It does furnish the 
Republicans with more ammunition against 
the memory of Franklin Roosevelt. One 
blushes, for example, to learn how kittenish 
were his attempts to make friends with 
Stalin by means of cheap digs at the British 
behind Churchill’s back. In a way the Yalta 
record is one long argument for greater 
Anglo-American unity, making Roosevelt's 
alternative “Grand Design" of Big Three 
unity seem as unrealistic then as now. 
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But that is not the whole story. Yalta is 
still one of history’s major tragedies, and its 
full meaning calis for the full contemporary 
of February 1945: The Red army 
sweeping into Prussia, the Western allies 
just recovering from the setback of the Bulge, 
General Marshall estimating a million 
American casualties to conquer Japan with- 
out Russia, ete., etc. There was every excuse 
for Roosevelt and Churchill to make conces- 
sions to Stalin. The question is why they 
made the concessions they did, and how the 
wronegness of those concessions can be recog- 
nized in future situations of similar tempta- 
tion and pressure. 

The chief victims of Yalta were free Poland 
and free Chira, which went into Communist 
captivity as a direct or indirect result. 
Neither country was represented at Yalta. 
The atmosphere of Big Three arrogance in 
which their fate was decided is illustrated by 
a statement of Roosevelt's: “He did not at- 
tach any importance to the continuity or le- 
gality of any Polish Government, since he 
thought in some years there had been in 
reality no Polish government.” Yet his own 
administration had all along backed the 
Polish Government in exile and had many 
signed agreements with it, including the At- 
lantic Charter. The same heady note was 
more bluntly struck by Stalin, who declared 
it “ridiculous to believe that Albania would 
have an equal voice with the three great 
powers who had won the war * * *”. What 
could not live in such an atmosphere was 
not only the voice of small nations, but the 
voice of any general principles of law and 
conduct that are the only alternative, in in- 
ternational as in domestic affairs, to the rule 
of fear and force. 

“In increasing disregard of the right of 
weaker nations’—that was the source of 
Yalta’s tragedy, wrote Historian G. F. Hud- 
son in Commentary nearly a year ago. 
“During the last 2 years of his life Roose- 
velt fell more and more under the spell of 
his vision of a world governed arbitrarily 
for its good by a conclave of three men. * * * 
3ut it was necessarily Russia, and not the 
Western Powers, that gained by Big Three 
dictatorship, for it implied principles of an 
authoritarian, and not of a democratic order. 
The democracies can never play the totali- 
tarian game unless they themselves become 
totalitarian; their interest as democracies 
lies in a world of independent and freely 
associated nations large and smalL” 

It will take years of a more principled 
foreign policy before the West can wholly 
live down Yalta and reestablish its own co- 
herent system, in which order is a function 
of consent and power is “not the parent 
but the servant of the right to command.” 
The lesson of Yalta for the powerful is to 
resist the temptation to appease commu- 
nism with other people’s freedom, be they 
Poles, Chinese, or the Albanians for whom 
Stalin expressed such scorn. Yalta’s vic- 
tims remain on the agenda of liberation. 
That is what we confront when we turn from 
recriminations over Yalta to the long task 
of expiating it. 


Mr. Speaker, that editorial is both 
blunt and inspiring. It warns that “it 
will take years of a more principled for- 
eign policy before the West can wholly 
live down Yalta and reestablish its own 
coherent system.” It rightfully con- 
cludes that the period of recrimination 
must end by rectifying the terrible mis- 
takes of Yalta and that the enslaved na- 
tions make up our agenda for liberation. 
Life is to be congratulated for this hard 
hitting and stimulating editorial. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I have inserted these edi- 
torials, and commend them to the read- 
ing of all Members of Congress. 


setting 


Ready for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, before this Congress approves 
H. R. 4393, which would authorize the 
building of a fifth supercarrier for the 
United States Navy, my colleagues should 
read a recent comment from an authori- 
tative source in Great Britain on the 
new British supercarrier, the Ark Royal. 
I would like to point out in passing that 
the new British supercarrier perpetuates 
the name of one of the proudest vessels 
of the age that gave Great Britain con- 
trol of the seas. It was a stroke of prop- 
aganda genius to propose that the new 
United States supercarrier carry the 
name of the legislative body that is asked 
to authorize and appropriate funds for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hands an 
editorial from the February 27, 1955, 
issue of the London Sunday Express, 
which is owned and published by the dis- 
tinguished and influential Lord Beaver- 
brook. It is called, “Waste, Waste, 
Waste” and the waste it refers to is the 
carrier. The London Express states 
without qualification that the 25 million 
pounds—almost $75 million—that has 
been spent on the Ark Royal, which was 
12 years abuilding, is a “prodigious and 
totally unjustified waste of money.” 
This carrier would be useless in any of 
the narrow seas, including the Mediter- 
ranean, in which British interests chief- 
ly lie; an atom bomb dropped a mile 
away would wreck it beyond control, and 
a near miss would melt it away. 

Great Britain has long been a Navy 
power, dependent upon the control of 
the seals not only for security but for 
the supplies necessary to her economy 
and to the welfare of her people. Buta 
realistic appraisal of the lessons of 
World War II has convinced the British 
that airpower is decisive in modern war, 
and their great military leader, Field 

arshal Viscount Montgomery, of Ala- 
mein, has spoken for the British people 
in emphatically and repeatedly declar- 
ing that. 

The British have not evolved a pro- 
gram of supercarrier construction, how- 
ever, and it is doubtful if the British 
would have started construction of the 
new Ark Royal today. It was begun 12 
years ago, before the development of nu- 
clear weapons and planes that fly super- 
sonic speeds. Britain today depends 
realistically for her security on long- 
range, land-based bombers carrying nu- 
clear weapons at speeds of 600 miles an 
hour, rather than on carriers all but 
static at 40 miles an hour in the open 
sea. 

The London Express sums 
bluntly: 

Aircraft carriers are finished. In mid-20th 
century war strategy there is no place for 
them. They are futile. They are as obsolete 
as the London trams. They are no good at 


all, 


it up 
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These are startling words to } 
time when the United States is 
ting well started on its program of 
carriers. 


AVCT 


We must be ready, we are; 


for sudden, devastating attack. We mus 
be ready to launch an annihilating ,; 


C 
Of the 


terattack. But the readiness th 
supercarrier can disappear as quickly a: 
the Navy’s fleet was knocked out at Pea» 
Harbor. We must be ready, yes, 
ready for what intelligence tells ys 4 
expect, and with something adequate ty 
answer the attack. 

If the United States is directly 
tacked, it will be by interconti; 
land-based heavy bombers, of which ye 
know the Russians have an advanced 
model. If we are to use massive 1 ia. 
tion, it can only be with land-baseg 
bombers. If carrier-based aircraft ay; 
involved in another war their \ 
be peripheral. The danger is tha 
the American program we are buildin 
enormously expensive weapons of prob 
able secondary importance while divert 
ing funds from the construction of th 
weapons on which our security prima 
depends. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and in 
in the Recorp the following edit 
from the London Sunday Expr: 
follows: 


ise Wl 

‘ 5 
‘ 

v under 


WASTE, WASTE, WASTE 


The new aircraft-carrier Ark R 
the fleet. She slides massively out 
on her first shakedown cruise. 

For nearly 12 years men have t 
build her. Now she is ready at last. 

But here is the question. 

Ready for what? 

The Sunday Express believes in the 
Navy. It is a service with a splendid t 
tion. It is a magnificent fightir 
ment. It is superbly manned. 

But the Sunday Express has n 
whatever in the aircraft carrier. It « 
ers that the £25 million spent on t) 
Royal has been a prodigious and tot 
justified waste of money. 

What are the arguments for thi 

Certainly her speed cannot be one of then 
At full stretch she will go at somet 
30 knots. That is only half as fast 
family saloon car. 

But, of course, her champions say 
be able to hide in the oceans. 

Which oceans? 

She will not be able to sail the North & 
or the White Sea, the Baltic or the cl 
Biscay, or the Mediterranean. Not a ct! 
of concealing herself in any of those 
fined spaces. Enemy radar will seek : 
swiftly find her. And then the | 
traveling at 20 times her speed, will 
like lightning in pursuit. 

Next, the Ark Royal’s apologists : 
look how marvelously equipped she 
emergencies. If necessary, her engin¢ 
be operated by remote control.” 

What sort of fatuous nonsense 

An atom bomb dropped a mile av 
wreck the Ark Royal beyond contro! 
kind. And a near miss would melt |! 

Then there is the argument that her 
aircraft would be capable of defending 5@% 
But under what conditions? They coulc 
do the job at night. They could not even¢ 
it in bad weather against radar-direcie¢ 
bombers carrying nuclear weapons, 

So that argument falls too. 

And always the Ark Royal would & 
nerable to submarines unless a large 
tective surface force were sent out | 
her around. I 


How fantastic to spe 
much effort and waste such res‘ 
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)ffensive. 

raft carriers are finished. In mid- 
entury war strategy there is no place 
hem. They are futile. They are as ob- 
as the London trams. They are no 


ete 








+ all 

1a ail. 

* what offensive weapon should Britain con- 
trate on instead? 


» jg no doubt about the proper 








The land-based bomber. 

T e striking power of the lumbering car- 

r is utterly negligible by comparison. 

coon the land-based bomber will be able 

t tc nonstop round the world. 

That is where more money should be going. 

phot is the weapon to which our military 

slanne scientists, and manufacturers 

ould pe devoting their skill and drive. 

The mass production of long-range bomb- 

ers must henceforward lie at the heart of 
r whole strategy. 

’ por the future of Britain’s defense depends 

not on a 35-miles-an-hour service but on 

these devastating, nuclear-equipped aircraft, 

sweeping across the earth faster than sound, 

which alone would give us security from 


attack. 





The Soul and The System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of the Riverside Christian Church of 
Jacksonville, Fla. The very able pastor 
of that church is Dr. Richard James. 
Recently I was deeply impressed by one 
of his sermons, and I asked him to send 
ittome. I regret that the space limita- 
tions of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD will 
not allow me to include the entire ser- 
mon, but I hope that the following ex- 
cerpts from it will present a challenge to 
all of us here in Congress in thinking of 
our responsibilities in these important 
years: 

A man stood on the street corner and 
begged a pittance with which to buy a meal. 
He had been robbed. We will not stop to 
examine who robbed him; sufficient to say 
that he had been deserted for half dead. It 
could have been the neglect of an education- 
al system that failed to make this man fit 
to match the world in which he lived. A 
system which used his energies to the full- 
est extent then cast him off with no feeling 
of responsibility for him when his services 
were no longer needed, could have robbed 
him. It may be that he was the victim of a 
snobbish society which engendered a feeling 
of defeatism in his thinking, thus stripping 
him of his self-respect. Perhaps he was a 
warrior returned from the battlefields only 
to find his friends and society indifferent to 
his problems. We are not concerned here 
with this man’s individual robbers; those 
Who left him on this street begging for 
bread. I say he could have been the victim 
of many forces which operate constantly in 
our midst. 

We are, however, concerned today with 
What happened to this man on the street 
corner, For on this particular day a min- 
ister drove by in his car on the way to per- 
‘orm a wedding in the nearby fashionable 
church. As he turned the corner, he caught 
‘ot of the man, but he had only a few 
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minutes in which to make his engagement 
where the couple and friends anxiously 
awaited the performance of his services. 
After all, matrimony was an important 
thing in people’s lives, and those who hold 
the sanctity of this ceremony must not be 
given reasons to doubt either the sacred- 
ness of the obligations nor the ability of the 
ministry. So he stepped on the gas to make 
his appointment with a grand religious 
practice. 

A few minutes later, a prominent lawyer 
passed down the street on his way to court. 
As he stepped on the sidewalk, a glance at 
his watch told him that he had only 5 min- 
utes to make the courtroom and he must 
hurry. He pulled his hat down against the 
cold wind and tucked his briefcase tightly 
under his arm and proceeded. At this point 
he was interrupted by the beggar on the 
corner. “Mister, can you-——” He got no 
further before the lawyer replied, “Sorry, 
chum, in a hurry. See you later, maybe.” 
On dashed the lawyer to likewise attend the 
machinery of a noble legal system. 

Now in the light of this man’s experience, 
let us read again Jesus’ parable as recorded 
by Luke: 

“A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among 
robbers, who both stripped him and beat 
him, and departed leaving him half dead. 
And by chance a certain priest was going 
down that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. And in like 
manner a Levite also, when he came to the 
place, and saw him, passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Samaritan as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he was moved with compassion, and he 
came to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on them oil and wine; and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an 
inn and took care of him.” (Luke 10: 30-37.) 

There was in the Museo delle Terme, in 
Rome, the Roman copy of the Discus 
Thrower. As the statuary is preserved there 
is no head nor discus. The fingers of the 
left hand are missing. The left leg has been 
broken off at the ankle, and the entire left 
arm is gone. How is it possible to say that 
this is a statue of a discus thrower? The 
answer is simple. We understand the pos- 
tures of the human form and have seen discus 
throwers in action. We understand the sys- 
tem and hence know the individual within 
such a system. Individuals create systems 
for their own betterment and then the same 
persons operate within the boundaries of 
such organizations. The soul and the sys- 
tem must be balanced. 

There are three ways of meeting a storm 
in a sailboat: by taking down the sails and 
putting out a sea anchor; by running free 
before the storm or by arranging sails so 
that the boat is hove to. In the latter op- 
eration, the boat faces the storm and rides 
it out with least danger and greatest ma- 
neuverability. Amid the conflict between 
souls and systems, there have been those who 
have taken down the sails and drifted along 
with the storm. Whichever way the winds 
of popular opinion dictated, they have gone 
reluctantly along. Many of them have been 
helplessly dashed against the rocks of an 
unfriendly coastline. Others, delighting in 
the storm, have set their sails to run before 
the wind, too often to find that disaster fol- 
lowed in its wake. Yet, others, knowing the 
power of the wind and the frailty of their 
craft, have dared to face the storm. Ac- 
cordingly, they have set their sails in the 
position to ride the storm through to the 
end. They have met the waves of opinion 
which clamored for the system head on. 
The wind and waves have beat them back 
for the while, but the storm’s passing found 
them captains of their craft and able once 
more to plot their individual courses. 

In our time, part of the world is arrayed 
on the side of a system which would control 
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every detail of men's lives. The other part 
is fighting for the freedom of the individual. 
With our side victorious by its powerful mili- 
tary system, we must again be reminded that 
the system was created for the good of our 
citizens. Love which brings unity between 
liberty and law has the answer to our prob- 
lem of balance. The love of men would 
have stopped the preacher on the corner 
that day to minister to the soul of the needy 
man. Then there would have been a union 
of the soul of a man to a religious system, 
The same love would have caused the lawyer 
to see an individual within the framework 
of the laws. He would then have under- 
stood how the laws were instruments for 
the betterment of men. “Love worketh no 
ill, therefore love is the fulfillment of the 
law.” The principle of love keeps the bal- 
ance between souls and systems, 





The Soul and the System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Joseph William Hanley, a Doorkeep- 
er of the Senate of the United States, 
presented an article which was carried in 
the Handclasp, the official organ of the 
Vaughn class of Calvary Baptist Church 
here in Washington, on the subject The 
Infiuence of One Life. This is a most 
interesting and impressive article by Mr. 
Hanley. In these days when we are 
Striving for solutions and trying to find 
the answer for the future, I believe this 
most helpful and worthy of considera- 
tion. Certainly, in my opinion, we need 
to think it over. In order that it might 
be available for the Members, under 
unanimous consent, I ask that it be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

THE INFLUENCE OF ONE LIFE 

Millions have perished in war and terror. 
We survive. Millions are homeless. We are 
sheltered. This night in all the world, for 
every man well nourished, three are hungry. 
We are fed. 

The world's abundance should have blessed 
mankind with homes, health, and compe- 
tence. Instead, it has been used to destroy 
all these—to breed pestilence, misery, and 
poverty. 

The finger of the bitter past points to a 
bloody page * * * “and we shall meanly 
lose or nobly save the last best hope of earth.”” 

Each life is tested by its answer to the 
question first asked in the world's begin- 
ning: “Am I my brother's keeper?” 

One life was lived in answer. By 
formal measurements of greatness it should 
have failed. “Twas such a little span of 
years in such a far-off lonely little land 

He was born in a village stable. No birth 
could be lowlier, hence none need despair 
because of lowly birth. Possessed of pro- 
found wisdom, He had but meager educa- 
tion. None, therefore, need despair for lack 
of schooling. No wife, no child. He showed 
each lonely heart its deepest need. 

For 30 years, near the village of His birth, 
He grew and learned His simple trade, shap- 
ing the native wood to serve the wants of 
home and craft. 


all the 


Three years He wandered, teaching, shap- 
ing the native hearts to service of truth and 
love, 


He was never more than a few hun- 
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dred miles from His birthplace. He held 
no earthly rank or office, wrote no book, no 
song; painted no picture, builded no mon- 
ument. 

His native land was ruled by conquerors 
and foreign legions. While still in the flush 
of youth, His own people turned against 
this Man who strangely taught that evil can 
only be overcome by good. 

He was denied by His close friend, deserted 
by most, betrayed for 30 pieces of silver by 
one He had befriended. 

One dark hour He knelt in the garden, His 
10ur of decision. He gave Himself over to 
His enemies, was tried and condemned in 
mockery, spat upon and lashed, nailed to a 
cross between two thieves. 

He died asking forgiveness for His perse- 
cutors while His executioners gambled for 
His only earthly possession—His robe. He 
was laid in a borrowed tomb. 

Nearly 2000 years have passed and none 
has reigned or wrought, or served, or dreamed 
who has so touched and moulded human 
life. He is the ideal—the example—who has 
inspfred the noblest and the humblest 
lives—the great unalterable, wholesome, 
growing influence in a world of blood and 
tears. 

He who was friendless would be friend of 
all. Homeless He dwells in countless homes. 
Books on His life fill libraries. His Gospels 
cover the earth. Song and music in His 
praise fill the heavens. Pictures, spires, and 
monuments proclaim His influence. Schol- 
ars, illiterates, rich men, beggars, rulers, and 
slaves * * * all are measured by His life. 

The names of Pharaohs, Caesars, emperors, 
and kings of all ages that have come and 
gone are but ghosts upon a printed page. 
All their combined legions and military 
might are dust upon the land; their proud 
sea-borne armadas rust upon an ocean 
floor. 

But this one solitary life surpasses all in 
power. Its influence is the one remaining 
and sustaining hope of future years. 

JOSEPH WILLIAM HANLEY. 


Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, Submits 
Recommendations for State Expendi- 
tures for Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is extremely gratifying to realize that 
there is a growing interest in the prob- 
lems of mental health. In the past the 
interest has been too often displayed in 
merely providing custodial care. How- 
ever, over a period of years there has 
been a realization that the problem re- 
quires consideration from the stand- 
point of cure as well as care. This has 
been evidenced by a Federal research 
program created by legislation resulting 
from hearings conducted in the House 
and Senate committees having jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. The results attained 
in such research programs and Federal 
participation with State agencies has 
been such as to encourage even more ex- 
tensive programs. 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
an increasing interest upon the part of 
individual States was the strong and 
sincere message addressed to the New 


Jersey State Legislature by Hon. Robert 
B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, in 
which the Governor set forth in plain 
and forceful language the obligation 

that exists to care for the mentally ill 

and to find ways and means by research 

and otherwise to improve their condi- 
tion. 

Because of the significance of this 
worthwhile message of Governor Mey- 
ner, the pertinent information it con- 
tains and the valuable recommendations 
the Governor has made, I include the 
message as part of my remarks. It 
reads as follows: 

SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET MESSAGE OF 
RoOsert B. MEYNER, GOVERNOR OF NEW 
JERSEY, TRANSMITTING TO THE 179TH SEs- 
SION OF THE LEGISLATURE RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR CAPITAL AND OTHER STATE EXPENDITURES 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1956, TRENTON, N. J., 
MakcH 21, 1955 

To the Members of the Senate and General 

Assembly: 

In my supplementary budget message of 
March 14, I promised to present to you today 
my reasons for recommending the sum of 
$3,500,000 to intensify our attack on the 
problem of mental illness. Of this sum $2 
million would be set aside for a fresh attack 
on mental disease along lines which I shall 
describe; the remaining $1,500,000 would be 
used for the conversion of Bordentown Man- 
ual Training School into a research and 
training center for the mentally retarded. 


SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


As I pointed out to you a week ago, mental 
disease has been termed by a task force of 
the Hoover Commission as the greatest 
single problem in the Nation’s health pic- 
ture. More persons suffer from some form 
of mental illness than from any other mal- 
ady. More than half of the Nation’s 1,500,- 
000 hospital beds are for mental patients, 
and a commission appointed by ex-President 
Truman estimated in 1952 that there was 
need for 330,000 more beds for this type of 
patient. 

The pressures of modern life are causing 
250,000 new admissions to mental hospitals 
in the United States each year. A total of 
2,500,000 people were treated in hospitals, 
clinics, and in private psychiatric offices last 
year. At least 10 million people, or more 
than 6 percent of our entire population, are 
suffering from some sort of mental disorder. 
In 1934, the chance of being hospitalized for 
@ severe mental illness was computed as 1 
in 20; today, it is nearly 1 in 10. 


FIGURES FOR NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, of course, follows the national 
trend. In 1945, the resident population at 
Greystone, Trenton, and Marlboro Hospitals 
was 11,315; by 1955, this figure had grown 
to 15,589—an increase of more than 37 per- 
cent. To use another set of figures, from 
1930 to 1950, the number of New Jersey pa- 
tients in State and county mental hospitals 
increased from 11,000 to 19,000—a rise of 
almost 75 percent in 20 years. At the same 
time, the general population of the State 
increased only 20 percent. 


FRANKENSTEIN MONSTER 


A costly new mental hospital has just been 
opened at Ancora and in a matter of months 
it will be filled to capacity. At the current 
rate of increase of mental illness—requiring 
500 new beds a year—New Jersey will soon 
need a fifth mental hospital, and then a 
sixth and then a seventh, ad infinitum. In 
1949 and in 1952 the people of New Jersey 
approved bond issues of $50 million for the 
department of institutions and agencies. 
Must we go before the voters in the next few 
years with the proposal of another large sum 
merely to house the wards of the State, or 
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before it devours us? 
CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


It is with this alarming set of fact 
that I approach you with some sug 
for a constructive approach to ment 
so that many people now under lock 
may be restored to their homes 
families and their gainful occupati 


so that many people now threatened y 
mental difficulties may be given early tr; 


ment to forestall months and years 
finement. In the past year, I have 


much study to this problem, and I have } 


the advice of some of the Nation 
authorities. 
tended a governors’ conference on t 
ject which produced valuable co) 
some of which are adopted in this m¢ 


FLOOD TIDE 


I wish I could tell you that out of 
has come a sovereign solution; unfort 


ly, this problem is beset with so many ais 


culties, and so many unanswered qui 


A year ago last Februar 


so many unexplored places of the hum * 


mind as to baffle professionals and | 
alike. But I am convinced that 
of modern scientific methods wil! 

excellent results, and that such meth 
help to stem the flood tide of mental 
which is now upon us. Let it be emp! 
that many of our mental patients ar 


pr 


ly in custody, meaning that they ars 


clothed, and housed behind iocked 
They are not being treated at all, 

for lack of personnel, even certain ; 
decencies of custody are being neglect: 
this point, I will address myself later. 


A STEPCHILD 


At the top of my list of requirement 


would place research. 
that, in this age, when the frontiers 
man knowledge are being extended 
many fields, the problem of mental 
has been treated like a stepchild. 


It is a lamentable { 


lil! 


over the Nation, only $4.75 per mental 


tient was spent for research, as against 


per polio patient and $25.60 per cancer pa 
I daresay the disparity is far gre 


tient. 


in 1955. Without disparaging the 


sums being raised for polio, cancer, hear 
ease, muscular dystrophy and other ail! 


I am certain the great and growing pre\ 


lence of mental illness demands far 
study than it is getting. 


PROMISING LEADS 


Let me cite some examples. 
gressional hearing last year, Dr. Gé 


At a 


In 1 


iaymen 


fuller use 


cone 


Stevenson, medical director of the National 


Association of Mental Health, testified it! 


been shown that in schizophrenia the adre- 


nal glands do not function properly. 


is a lead of such tremendous human signif 


cance,” said Dr. Stevenson, “‘that inste 


d 


few laboratories in which bio-chemical 


ve to 


search is being pursued, it would pay 


put 100 researchers in one place, swe 
through this problem and ferreting out € 


promising path of progress.” 
with senile patients indicates that n 
their difficulty may arise out of social ! 


that there may be nutritional interferen 


with brain functions, or that degenerat 
arteries can be modified. 
medicine,” asked Dr. Stevenson, “Ww 
find such promising leads passed by 
so little attention?” 

NEW APPROACHES 


In the field of psychiatry, at suc! 


ef 


“Where el 


€ 


Experience 


as the Menninger clinic in Kansas, new iat 


are constantly being produced as to a 
with distortions of the human inl 
The uses of electric and insulin shock 
ments lend themselves to furthe! 
Such therapy has been notably su 
with involutional melancholia, 0! 
sidered incurable. Today 90 percent 
patients receiving shock therapy r 
their homes within a relatively : 








surgery has a place—if only a limited 
the whole picture. 
WONDER DRUGS 


we have recently been learning of new 
_salled wonder drugs that are being used 
erimentally on mental patients, with a 
rted degree of success. I refer to such 
' chlorpromazine and reserpine. A 


ilk 





irugs as 


.n, told his professional brethren a year 

that a revolution is at hand with the 

f such drugs. With all prudent reser- 
tions as to premature announcements, 
Ne “a Jersey should be kept fully abreast of 
new discoveries. Pharmaceutical companies 
which produce the new drugs are already 


operat ing in their application. 
RAYS OF HOPE 


In these and other respects, there are new 

of hope for the treatment of mental 
1se—more hope than has existed for cen- 
turie It was with that in mind that the 
department of institutions and agencies re- 
quested for research the sum of $262,000 for 
the coming fiscal year, as against authoriza- 
tion of $50,000 for the current fiscal year. 
part of this money would be used to keep 
New Jersey informed of the work being done 
n other States, in the universities, in the 
laboratories, psychiatric clinics, and hos- 


L 








tals 
It is my belief that the new commissioner 
of institutions and agencies—and a strength- 
ened staff of the division of mental health— 
will want to go deeply into the research as- 
pect of mental health. I therefore recom- 
mend that funds for research be authorized 
to allow fiexibility and professional discre- 
yn. Obviously, this is one of the optimistic 
areas in our fight against what otherwise may 
appear as an endless emphasis on more and 
more hospitals. 


PROPER ATMOSPHERE 


Now I come to a second suggestion, which 
I would like to preface by these general ob- 
servations. On the whole, where there is a 
possibility for recovery by mental patients, 
much depends on whether the institution— 
in addition to providing full medical serv- 
ices—can create an atmosphere conducive to 
recovery and can provide ample opportuni- 
ties for patient participation in wholesome 
social activities. Such a progress means 

‘upational therapy, educational and rec- 
reational programs, personal attentions such 
as beauty shop treatments, and controlled 
contacts with the outer world. 


A DETAILED SURVEY 


I, therefore, recommend additional nurses, 
attendants, and psychiatric technicians. 
rhis recommendation is the outgrowth of a 
study begun last August by the Civil Service 
Department as to the adequacy of ward care 

patients. The survey covered currently 
authorized positions at Greystone, Trenton, 
and Marlboro. There was a direct inspection 
ol every ward, with the responsible employee 
in immediate charge and with the top officers 
of the institution. The staffing problem for 
each ward was carefully reviewed, and there 
were many conferences with nurses, tech- 
hiclans and charge attendants in each area. 


MORE NURSES AND ATTENDANTS 


The result of the survey was a finding that 
we lack sufficient personnel to create an 
atmosphere conducive to recovery. The 
carefully documented survey of the Civil 
service Department justifies a request for 
some 600 additional nurses, attendants, and 
echniclans—which would cost, at the mini- 
mum of present salary ranges, approximately 
1,400,000. 

I Strongly recommend serious considera- 
‘90 of this appropriation because it will be 
‘pported with other related services. If we 
“nN develop a total program whose emphasis 
Wl be on active care and treatment, sup- 








> o 
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plemented by research and by the strength. 
ening of our local community programs, we 
can be certain that investment in proper 
ward care will return huge dividends. 


A HUMAN AND SPIRITUAL APPROACH 


In this connection, a special effort should 
be made to recruit men and women who are 
willing to give devoted service to their less 
fortunate fellow human beings. This is not 
an assembly-line proposition—a job whose 
requirements are satisfied when all the 
mechanical parts are put into place and all 
the bolts are tightened. It is a job with rich 
human and spiritual overtones, whose ac- 
complishment is accompanied by many deep 
inner satisfactions. Surely, in New Jersey 
there are many people who would welcome 
such an opportunity and who would respond 
to a properly-conducted recruitment pro- 
gram. Such a program, of course, would 
stress New Jersey’s fresh and total approach 
to the whole problem of mental illness. 

THE NEED FOR MORE DOCTORS 


IT have spoken of research and of the need 
for more ward care. I now come to a third 
great need—that of strengthening our medi- 
cal staff in the State hospitals. Though 
New Jersey has no medical school of its 
own, the State lies between two of the great- 
est centers of medical education in the 
world—New York and Philadelphia. In the 
Philadelphia area alone, 10 percent of all the 
Nation’s medical graduates are produced. 
We should be far more alert in tapping these 
two sources of medical and psychiatric talent, 


HOW TO ATTRACT THEM 


Here, again, we must lure young doctors 
by convincing them that New Jersey has a 
new and progressive program, from which 
they can learn much. The Mayo Clinic in 
Minnesota has no difficulty in obtaining 
promising recruits because of its tremen- 
dous reputation for the use of thorough 
modern methods, any more than Notre Dame 
has in attracting the best high-school and 
prep-school football players. What young 
psychiatrist can be induced to come to a 
State content with ancient methods and the 
drudgery of custodial care, instead of one 
where new vistas of recovery are being opened 
up? What young physician wants to take 
a humdrum job where the workload of pa- 
tients is so burdensome that personal atten- 
tion is well nigh impossible? 


TO MEET MINIMUM STANDARDS 


In order to meet the minimum standards— 
let me underscore minimum—of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, our State hos- 
pitals require 64 additional resident and 
senior resident physicians at a total cost of 
more than $400,000. These physicians will 
not be immediately available, but I am re- 
questing sufficient funds be made available 
to the Department so that hospitals can 
recruit professional men as they become 
available, 

CLOSER TIES 

Related to the need for more professional 
staff is the desirability of closer relationships 
between New York and Philadelphia medical 
schools with our State hospitals. To this 
end, I have had many meetings with psy- 
chiatrists throughout the country and with 
the heads of the psychiatric departments of 
several New York and Philadelphia schools. 
Together we have discussed ways by which 
New Jersey can benefit by intimate ties be- 
tween these schools and our hospitals. 


Beyond that it is my hope that we can 
develop a plan by which leaders in psychiatry 
in all parts of the Nation may be invited 
to spend some time each year for resident 
work and consultation in New Jersey hos- 
pitals. I believe that for great teachers, re- 
searchers, and practitioners to spend a few 
weeks annually in New Jersey would be im- 
mensely stimulating and inspirational to pa- 
tients and resident staff alike. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TREATMENT 


Of equal or even greater importance than 
the care and treatment of patients already 
in mental hospitals are measures designed 
to prevent mental disease at its inception. 
Early and intensive treatment is now re- 
garded as the key to cure in many disorders 
This was dramatically demonstrated during 
hostilities in Korea, when battlefront first- 
aid stations were established for mental cas- 
ualties at the point of breakdown AS a 
result of such emergency psychiatric treat- 
ment, 70 percent of such casualties were re- 
turned to active duty in 2 weeks or less, 
25 percent after a somewhat longer period 
and only 4 percent ended up back at home 
in a hospital. Testifying before a congres- 
sional committee, an expert witness said 
“These same curative skills can be applied 
in civilian life.” 


NEEDS OF MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS 

For many years, the State of New Jersey 
has supported mental hygiene clinics work- 
ing out of the three State hospitals and 
giving diagnostic service in communities 
served by the various institutions. The pur- 
pose of these clinics was the all-important 
early detection of mental disorders. To ful- 
fill this purpose, the clinics need more effec- 
tive central supervision and, in my budget 
message of January 31, I recommended the 
creation of new positions for the division 
of mental hygiene. 

There is also an obvious need for the ex- 
pansion of the work of these clinics. Addi- 
tional staff would provide services of diag- 
nosis and treatment. Many clinics are now 
operated on a part-time basis only, and can- 
not hope tu meet the burdens placed upon 
them. These clinics should be regarded as 
frontline trenches in our fight against men- 
tal illness. 

TO NIP IT IN THE BUD 

If we strengthen the clinics, we will en- 
courage local and county government to add 
to the finds spent by the State. Study 
should be made of the experience of New 
York State, with its new community men- 
tal-health services act, by which the State 


will share to a greater extent in the cost 
of expanded facilities at the community 
level. 


In short, let’s nip mental illness in the 
bud whenever it is possible to do so. 


FAMILY CARE FOR OLDER PATIENTS 


One of the most pleasant aspects of 
mental health problem is that selected older 
patients are able to leave the hospitals for 
approved boarding homes in the community 
and a more normal life, receiving hospital 
supervision as needed. This policy was 
adopted in 1951 by the passage of the Family 
Care Act. The State paid a reasonable per 
capita cost for board and lodging and, in 
effect, saved the cost of providing many addi- 
tional hospital beds. 

Heretofore, the hospitals have financed the 
modest beginning of this activity by bal- 
ances in their accounts This year, when 
more patients could receive such family care, 
there are no balances in the hospitals’ funds 
So, the social service staff has been faced 
with curtailment of the program—and with 
the return of a number of patients to the 
hospitals.. This, it seems to me, is both un- 
wise from the State's point of view and most 
unfortunate from the individual's. 


the 


TRAGIC FACT 


I have directed that additional funds be 
made available to continue the program, and 
I recommend that the department be allowed 
to allocate additional funds in 1955-56 from 
this supplementary mental health appropria- 
tion to continue and expand family care, 
The department is also exploring the possi- 
bility of obtaining the benefits of public as- 
sistance programs for a greater number of 
patients. It is a tragic fact that many older 
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people find themselves in State hosiptals, not 
because of mental disorder, but because they 
are poor or neglected. 
CONVERSION OF BORDENTOWN SCHOOL 
After long study, the State Board of Edu- 


cation has recommended the closing of the 
Rordentown Manual Training School—a 
recommendation with which I am in agree- 


ment. In my annual message of January 11, 
I said: “We may be able at this site to de- 
velop a center which may substantially re- 
duce our waiting lists for the mentally re- 
tarded, while at the same time developing a 
foremost training and research center. Such 
a center could help us to develop qualified 
staff for our training schools and, at the 
same time, help to find answers to some of 
the unknown quantities in this important 
field.” 
FIVE HUNDRED TO SIX HUNDRED BEDS 


I suggest that the Bordentown plant be 
transferred to the department of institutions 
and agencies to accomplish the foregoing 
purposes. To provide for the necessary 
structural changes and renovation of the 
plant and to provide operating funds for a 
portion of the fiscal year 1955-56, I recom- 
mend the sum of $1,500,000. This amount 
is based on engineering estimates. Prompt 
legislative action will make it possible to 
make the new facilities available during 
the coming fiscal year. This would produce 
500 to 600 beds, and would relieve the pres- 
sure of the 4 other training schools for 
the mentally retarded—Woodbine, New Lis- 
bon, Totowa, and Vineland. 


A CRUSHING BURDEN 


The waiting lists of urgent cases number 
more than 800. It is unnecessary for me to 
tell you that the presence of retarded chil- 
dren in otherwise normal families is a crush- 
ing burden on the parents and is a source 
of psychological damage to other children in 
the families. 

In addition to reducing these lists, we feel 
it is in the best interest of the State to de- 
velop a program that will train and return 
many patients to their communities within 
a reasonable period. Moreover, we feel that 
the proposed new institution will be val- 
uable for training teachers who will instruct 
mentally retarded children in their com- 
munities under the legislation adopted last 
year to expand special classes for them in 
the public schools. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LEADERSHIP 


You and I can work together to give vi- 
tality to a fresh approach to the problem of 
mental health, as outlined in this message. 
We can look forward to the appointment 
in the near future of a new commissioner of 
institutions and agencies and to a stimu- 
lated division of mental hygiene. It is my 
hope that the $2 million recommended in 
this message for mental health be made 
available to the new leadership with con- 
siderable latitude. If everything possible 
were to be done, more than $2 million would 
be needed. But I look forward to a gradual 
launching of the program, leaving it to 
leadership to decide from its experience what 
phases should be given priority. 


PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


New Jersey in the past has cut many new 
paths in government, including the field of 
mental health. We can be proud of the 
diagnostic center at Menlo Park; of the im- 
portant work at the Arthur Brisbane Child 
Center at Allaire; of the advances being 
made at the Neuropsychiatric Institute at 
Skillman. With additional funds to forge 
a new attack on a massive problem; with 
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the support of the legislature and the execu- 
tive; with the help of the thousands of men 
and women who are devotedly doing the 
work of the department of institutions and 
agencies; and with the support of an aroused 
public opinion, we can go far. 


PROMISE OF THE NEXT DECADE 


A century and a half ago the mentally ill 
were set free from their chains. A century 
ago the fight began to substitute the hospi- 
tal for the prison to house these unfortu- 
nates. In the last half century, there has 
been a steady search for new answers. There 
is evidence that the next decade will pro- 
duce more victories in the war against men- 
tal disease than have ever been made be- 
fore. I know you and I are eager to see the 
banner of New Jersey in the front ranks. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

ROBERT J. BURKHARDT, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
MarcH 21, 1955. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shail be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the .same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONay, 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies: to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed §5 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceeg 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; tg 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre. 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fy. 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shal} 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his Office, 
ind 1 at the Capitol. 




































GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 






























RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNG2EssIONAL REcorpD {s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





















CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shal’ be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
















PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Address by Hon. George Bell Timmer- 
man, Jr., Governor of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Governor of South 
Carolina, the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, to the Southern Regional 
Conference of Attorneys General, at 
Charleston, S. C., on April 1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AppresS BY Hon. GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, 
g., GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO THE 
SoUTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF AT- 
RNEYS GENERAL, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


South Carolina is honored to be your host. 
Iam happy to welcome you. I congratulate 
you on your conference. 

I am pleased that so many of you have 
ught your ladies to our ancient and lovely 

f Charleston. They complement the 

1 of a community whose roots extend 
ieep into the history of our civilization—a 
community whose charm has been world re- 
nown far longer than the United States has 
een a Nation, 

To them I would like to be able to say that 
ye have made our flowers blossom for you 
and our birds to sing in your honor. Un- 
fortunately, an unseasonable freeze has de- 
troyed many of our flowers and caused our 
birds to seek warmer weather. But it has not 
cooled our warm welcome. 

To the men, dedicated to the profession of 
law, [remind you that you meet in a city and 
in a State, which has contributed brilliant 
men to the practice and development of our 

fession from colonial times. 

A few blocks from this banquet hall is 

toric Broad Street, the law range of 

eston, 

As you move west on Broad Street from 
he great concentration of law offices, you 
come to the Corner of Four Laws. It is so 
named because at this intersection stand 

Michael’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
presenting the law of God; the city hall, 
representing municipal law; the county 
thouse, representing State law; and the 
jnited States building, representing Federal 


hr 


Moving west again you come to a marker 
‘a fine old residence which was the home 

1 John Rutledge in the 18th century. 
John Rutledge, the lawyer, played an im- 
rlant role in his time. When the Colony 
South Carolina declared her own in- 
pendence from England 3 months before 
‘isning of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘was John Rutledge who was chosen presi- 
‘ent of our republic. When the business of 
ming independence from the British 
1 became a full-time job, John Rutledge 
siven the absolute powers of a wartime 

I state. 
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His biographer reports that before join- 
ng in the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States, John Rutledge had written 
that document practically single-handed. 

John Rutledge accepted a challenge. More 
important, he conquered it. 

A great challenge faces the lawyer of today. 
It is the challenge to help preserve constitu- 
tional authority. It is the challenge to help 
protect the fundamental safeguards of a 
free people. 

The task is not an easy one. Two dia- 
metrically opposite views are being tried in 
the court of public opinion. The verdict may 
determine the future character of our Gov- 
ernment. 


One view adheres to the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the meaning of our basic law does 
not change like the color of the chameleon— 
that it remains the same until changed by 
the orderly method provided for its amend- 
ment. 

The other view advocates that the basic 
law means whatever the Government thinks 
it ought to mean. 

This view finds expression sometimes in 
the executive branch, sometimes in the legis- 
lative branch, and more currently in the 
judicial branch. 

Too often the inherent power of Govern- 
ment is mistaken for constitutional au- 
thority. There is a difference between the 
two. Authority comprehends the things that 
a government has the right to do. Power 
may extend to the things that a government 
has no right to do. 

The abuse of authority is the use of 
power that exceeds authority. ‘The police 
officer has power. When a prisoner is abused, 
the police officer uses his power, but he ex- 
ceeds his authority. 

Whether you live in Vermont or Virginia, 
or in any other State, your constitutional 
freedom is reduced every time the inherent 
power of Government is used to exceed its 
constitutional authority. The degree of re- 
duction is proportionate to the degree of 
abuse. 

Since the establishment of our Govern- 
ment, power has been used in excess of au- 
thority. Some abuses have been limited in 
scope. Many have been temporary. A few 
may have become enduring. These things 
are inherently the evil in all government. 

The real danger is our acquiescence in 
the gradual extension of power beyond the 
scope of authority. Usually people in other 
locales have little concern about the abuse 
of authority so long as it immediately affects 
only others. It is this normal indifference 
that supports the evil of gradualism. It is 
by gradualism that successful inroads are 
being made into the rights and prerogatives 
of the States and their peoples. 

The Constitution is not peculiar to our 
country. Every nation has a basic organic 
law or principles of government embodied in 
written documents or found in established 
institutions and customs. What is peculiar 
to the United States is the simple but es- 
sential fact that our people are the authors 
of their Constitution. 

The people are the authority for its origin. 
The people are the authority for its continu- 
ance. The people are the authority for its 
amendment. It is this exclusive authorship 
that distinguishes our Nation for its govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 


The Government did not establish the 
Constitution. The Constitution established 
the Government. 

It is fundamental that the Constitution 
is designed to define and to limit govern- 
mental authority for the protection of the 
people. It is fundamental that the authority 
of the Government is derived solely from the 
Constitution. It is fundamental that the 
Government possesses no authority from any 
other source. 

Every proposed change in our Constitution 
is within itself a proposed change in our 
existing form of government. The merits or 
demerits of proposed changes can only be 
evaluated properly when considered in the 
light of that simple truth. 

The authority to change the Constitution 
encompasses the authority to destroy it, and 
ultimately the form of government. The 
authority to destroy by change can be safely 
reposed only in the hands of all of the 
people. 

These things are basic and being basic are 
often ignored for the sake of expediency. 

When our Founding Fathers wrote and 
adopted the charter of our freedom, they 
recognized the need for providing some order- 
ly and representative means for making de- 
sirable changes. 

The Constitution specifies the manner in 
which it may be amended by the people. It 
authorizes no other method of change. 
Twenty-two times, since the Constitution 
was adopted, it has been changed by the 
amendment of the people. 

One of the world’s better known women 
recently said: “No law is static. All laws 
respond to the development of the world and 
the nation.” 

That may be true in a very generous sense, 
but the philosophy that the Constitution 
must remain static unless the Government 
usurps the authority to change it is untrue 
in any sense. 

Our Constitution ts intended to be mobile 
to the degree that it can be amended, but 
solely by the people. A constitution that 
can be changed by the Government is re- 
sponsive only to the Government. 

The surest way to make our Constitution 
a meaningless, dead document is for the peo- 
ple to yield to the effort of Government to 
chang it. If Government can change it to 
accomplish a purpose that you approve, 
Government can change it to accomplish a 
purpose that you do not approve. 

There are a few lawyers who fail to recog- 
nize or deplore a willful breach of a written 
contract that can be performed. 

We ought to be greatly concerned when the 
most famous of all contracts is broken. We 
should be primarily concerned when the 
Government is the party breaking that con- 
tract. 

"he segment of persons who disapprove of 
the constitutional method of changing our 
basic law perhaps have found a quicker 
method. Perhaps they know that by legal 
means they might fail altegether to attain 
their end. 

The system that they advocate is appar- 
ently easier for them at the present time, but 
completely unconstitutional. 

To this group the fundamental law is not 
like the eternal truths—the same yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. What a word meant 
when it was used is of no concern to them. 
Neither is the prescribed method of changing 
that word. 
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Should this philosophy be carried to its 
logical conclusion, there would be no reason 
for a written Constitution. 

One of the great dangers to constitutional 
authority wiil be found in the abuse of ju- 
dicial power. This danger is not limited to 
the compulsory social mixing of large num- 
bers of two biologically different races dur- 
ing the formative years of their lives and 
against parental wishes. 

But that is the problem that outside in- 
termeddiers are forcing upon South Caro- 
lina. It particularly affects the Clarendon 
County School District involved in the 
school segregation cases, where school fa- 
cilities for Negroes are the equal of those for 
white children. It is a vital problem to us 
because in that district there are in round 
figures 2,800 Negro pupils to only 250 white 
pupils. 

But as great as that local problem is to us, 
it is involved in the greater issue that en- 
compasses the Nation. That issue is whether 
the judiciary shall usurp the authority re- 
served to the people to change their Consti- 
tution. 

When abuses of the executive branch be- 
come known, the people can change the exec- 
utive. When abuses of the legislative branch 
become known, the people can elect new 
representatives. 

No one realizes, better than you, the ef- 
fectiveness of the public will in removing 
an elective official from public office in 
either the executive or legislative branch. 
When abuses of the judicial branch be- 
come known, the will of the public cannot 
act as effectively. 

There is great danger in vesting absolute 
authority in one final appellate court far 
removed from the locus of many of the 
cases coming before it. Realizing this, our 
Founding Fathers made positive provision 
for curbing the scope of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Constitution in article ITI, section 2, 
authorizes the Congress to make such ex- 
ceptions to the appellate jurisdiction as the 
Congress may deem wise. 

The Congress could enact legislation curb- 
ing the appellate jurisdiction of the Court 
for the future protection of all citizens. 

This the proponents of a judicial hiearchy 
oppose. 

Already efforts are being made to amend 
the Constitution so as to strike from it this 
guaranty against judicial tyranny. The 
enemies of constitutional authority are 
resourceful people. 

The Congress must share the responsi- 
bility for future judicial infringement on 
the prerogatives of the States and the people 
or it must accept the responsibility for main- 
taining constitutional government. 

There is nothing sacred about the judici- 
ary. It is composed of the same fallible men 
that compose our other branches of Govern- 
ment. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States was established, the total population 
of our Nation was about that of the present 
population of North Carolina. Today, our 
population exceeds 160 million. 

Then, there were only 13 States, located 
along the Atlantic seaboard, all closely knit 
by a common heritage and mutual problems. 
Today, there are 48 States extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico. Two additional Territories ac- 
tively seek statehood. 

The local problems of the States are varied. 
Their people are basically different in their 
thinking, their traditions, their standards. 

To expect 9 normally intelligent human 
being selected by 1 normally intelligent 
human being to exercise final judicial au- 
thority in a way that will render justice 
among sO many people scattered over so 
large an area is almost, if not, wishful 
thinking. 


To paraphrase a new and novel judicial 
expression, the clock cannot be turned back 
to 1776. 

The appellate jurisdiction has not kept 
Pace with the development of our Nation. 

It is inevitable under our present appellate 
system that the opinions of the Court will 
be varied and lacking in uniformity. It 
is surprising that they are not more varied 
and more lacking in uniformity. It is reason- 
able to assume that they will become even 
more varied and more lacking in uniformity 
as the Court extends the doctrine that the 
Constitution means what the Court thinks 
it ought to mean. 

To i.nd a workable and politically accept- 
able appellate system that will be adequate 
to the increasing variety of interests and 
problems of a populous and sprawling Nation 
without destroying constitutional authority 
is one of the great problems of today. The 
present system dating as it does from the 
time of the oxcart and the wilderness is 
incapable of dispensing final organic justice 
because man is incapable of attaining all 
wisdom. 

There is no lawyer in America who can 
advise a client with any degree of certainty 
in the field of constitutional law. That fact 
is an inescapable indictment of our present 
appellate judicial system. 

Without asking for it, you were given a 
rich heritage of freedom. It came to you 
as easy money comes to some. Money that 
comes easily, goes easily—and quickly. 

Will that be the way of our heritage of 
freedom? Or will we recognize its priceless 
value, a value not to be regained once dis- 
sipated? If we recognize the value of our 
heritage, we shall work to preserve that her- 
itage, so that we may give with pride to our 
posterity the guaranty of freedom that was 
given to us. 


Excerpts From Address by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon Before American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp excerpts 
from the address of the Vice President 
of the United States before the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aggressive international communism pre- 
sents the only threat to world peace. There 
will be no major war unless the Communist 
nations begin one. 

How can we best deal with this threat? 

The guiding principle of our policy is 
peace without surrender. History shows 
that in dealing with dictators, a policy of 
weakness and concessions may bring a tem- 
porary truce in the short run. But in the 
long run such a policy leads to war. 

We believe ‘this is the policy which has 
the best chance to bring peace without sur- 
render: 

Militarily and economically: Keep the 
United States and the free world stronger 
than any potential aggressors. 

Diplomatically: On the one hand, firm- 
ness in which our will and determination to 
use our strength against aggression when it 
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occurs is made clear to the world. Op +. 
other hand, fairness and friendship | 
which we emphasize: = 

Our readiness to join with other natin. 
in converting the power of the atom .. 
peaceful uses. vem 

Our willingness to participate in bie power 
conferences when conditions are such thy. 
there would be a chance to reduce wo., 
tensions. a 

Our desire to explore every means of Te. 
ducing the level of armaments, a determ:. 
nation which was made dramatically et 
by the unprecedented appointment of Ha. 
old Stassen to Cabinet rank as assistant ; 
the President for disarmament. ; 

Some who question the wisdom of + 5 
policy have suggested that the United State 
should announce to the world at this tin e 
that certain named areas would not be ain: 
fended by us if attacked. Apparently they 
believe such action would avoid war, 

But a study of history casts grave dou 
on this contention. 

In January 1950 Secretary Acheson 
nounced that Korea was outside the def 
zone of the United States. Some may 
breathed a sigh of relief at that time i e 
belief that there would be no war in Korea 
But in June the Communists attacked an; 
we had to go in unprepared. 

It was just 17 years ago that we heard 
the cry, “Why die for Danzig?” No one died 
for Danzig then—wmillions died later. 

History shows that surrender of territory 
in itself never satisfies an aggressor; it only 
increases his appetite. ; 

The possibility that surrender of territory 
demanded by an aggressor might remove the 
chance for war over that territory—novw, 
must be weighed against the effect such 
action would have in increasing the chance 
for a bigger war—later. This is the difficult 
decision which confronts the President, a 
decision which he correctly insists can and 
should be made only when we see the nature 
of the attack. 

Of this much we can be sure. Where 4 
dictatorial aggressor is involved the only way 
to eliminate all chance for war is to sur- 
render completely. We believe that, if we 
are not to do that, the least chance for war 
and the best chance for peace will be cre- 
ated through following a policy of strength 
and firmness with the door always open to 
negotiation but never to appeaseme! 

There should always be open disc ‘ussion 
and criticism of our policies because the de- 
cisions we eventually make must eae 
the very best thinking of the Nation. But 
this we should get straight at the outset— 
there is no war party in America. 

I know of no one in the House or Senate, 
Democrat or Republican, no one in the ad- 
ministration, no one of our top military 
leaders, who wants war. 

Anyone who charges that there is a war 
party in the United States is unfortunatey 
feeding the Communist propaganda mill 
which has been grinding out this big lie 
and trying to peddle it around the world 
for years. 

Let us advocate vigorously the policies we 
think are best designed to avoid war and 
obtain peace. t 


But let us do so with ut 
questioning the motives of those w > dis 
agree with us. We may disagree on te 
means but we all agree on the end 

I have sat in the councils of the admin- 
istration over 2 years. No two men could be 
better qualified and more dedicated for he 
task of finding peaceful solutions to wi rid 
conflicts than President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles. Ss 

They bring a wealth of diplomatic ane 
military experience to their position: 

They have the judgment and temp¢ 
which comes from long participation 
making of great decisions. 

The Nation can be sure that there will > 
no trigger-happy decisions as they | 
Nation during this period of world tensic™ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
> SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privil ed to read a speech by a former 
Member of this august body, Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, which he delivered at 
a dinner tendered him by John Russell 
Renoe, on the 80th anniversary of the 
senator’s birth. 

I saw the Senator recently, and he 
was looking fit as a fiddle—his eye was 
keen, his step was firm, and his brain 
was working keenly and alertly. I re- 
member so well when he was one with 
us in the Senate, how many a day was 
made brighter by his getting up just be- 
fore the end of a session and giving us 
5 or 10 minutes of beautiful English sur- 
rounding jeweled ideas. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of Senator Ashurst’s speech 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Speech BY HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST AT A 
DINNER TENDERED TO Him BY MR. JOHN 
RUSSELL RENOE ON THE 80TH ANNIVERSARY 
or Mr. ASHURST’S BIRTHDAY 


When a man reaches the age of 80 years 
he should have learned many things; he 
should have learned to make peace with the 
lord; with mankind, with himself and to 
make his will. When he reaches 80 years 
he has atoned, or tried to atone, for the 
wrongs he has committeed and has forgot- 
ten the wrongs, if any, against himself. As 
he grows old he probably grows better—not 
that he is so much inclined to forsake his 
sins but that his sins will forsake him. His 
ambitions are behind him; they are either 
achieved or are faded and diminished in im- 
portance. 

He finds that life runs in a sort of cycle; 
he is born without teeth or hair and in old 
age he is usually bereft of teeth and hair. 
In early childhood days one’s steps are short 
and uncertain—in old age one’s strides will 
be short and uncertain. He has learned 
that as one grows old, one either develops 
the childish intolerance of hardened arteries 
or slides gracefully into a beautiful senility. 

He has learned that fame and riches may 
take wings, but that cultural and spiritual 
resources abide with him. He has learned 
that happiness may not be captured as a 
general would capture a city or as a hunter 
would capture a wild beast; he has prob- 
ably learned the lessons taught by the 
Prophets of ancient Palestine and the Sages 
of ancient Athens; that happiness always 
eludes those who seek it for themselves, 
lone, but wells up like a loving tide around 
those who seek to give happiness to others. 

I would not have you to believe that I, 
myself, have learned all these beautiful 
things—I am far too young in spirit to have 
learned these lessons quite fully. 

No words at my command can express my 
Fratitude: gratitude to the Lord; to my 
country; to my brothers and my sister and 
to my friends. Few men through life have 
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so many loyal friends as I have. I have no 
children but my stepson; Mr. Renoe has 
for 50 years given me a love and a devotion 
seldom witnessed in this busy world. Many 
times when I could not see my way through, 
he has guided me. 

I am grateful that my eye has not been 
dimmed; that I can still see the American 
flag; that I can still read great literature: 
that I can still see beautiful women: still 
see the brave red, royal-hearted rose: still 
see the violet—-one of my favorite flowers— 
so becoming to me as it is the emblem of 
modesty and self-effacement: still see the 
golden wedges of a desert sunset and still 
see the splintered moonbeams glitter on the 
midnight snow-crust; grateful that I can 
still hear the multitudinous voices of the 
ocean; still hear the litany of the wind; still 
hear Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin's divine 
Polonaise and Good Night Irene. 

I am of the opinion that all persons, 
whether rich or poor, have equal and equiv- 
alent measure of Joy and sorrow, of pleasure 
and pain. It is well through life to culti- 
vate the art of making flowers grow from 
the plowshare of sorrow. We do not expect 
those persons who sit in the shadow of a 
great sorrow to pour forth lyrical notes but 
they may cultivate the beautiful art of mak- 
ing grief a way of growth. 

There is a lesson in the life of Edwin Booth, 
the great American actor. There suddenly 
one evening fell upon him without warn- 
ing, and without blame, the lightning-blast 
of disgrace, obloquy, abuse, contempt, pover- 
ty and blighted fame when his brother, John 
Wilkes Booth, assassinated the President. 
But Edwin Booth, with his manifold graces 
and virtues, with courage, with an agreeable 
disposition rose from his despised and re- 
pulsive condition and lived so good a life— 
a life so richly filled with the jewels of kind- 
ness and good deeds that he became one of 
the most beloved characters of his day. All 
the world admired the gallant way in which 
he struggled upward and onward and made 
pure, white lilies grow and float upon the 
dark, muddy stream of his brother's wasted 
life. 


Youth should be prudent along with its 
boldness—for youth has much to lose; there- 
fore, do not sow your wild oats in youth— 
you might live to reap the terrible harvest— 
sow your wild oats in your old age and you 
will not live till harvest time. 


I do not need to be prudent—for me the 
voyage of life is nearly over and, although 
I have always been a landlubber, I shall act 
the part of a good seaman; steer my ship 
into a peaceful harbor, take down the tall 
masts, fold the wide and swelling canvas in 
preparation for the eternal anchorage and 
these things I do with a grateful and con- 
tented heart. 





Plans of Bald Knob Christian Foundation 
Inc. for Erection of Giant Cross on 


Bald Knob Mountain, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
relating to the plans of the Bald Knob 
Christian Foundation, Inc., for the erec- 
tion of a cross in southern Illinois. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcOrD, as follows: 


As a result of the tireless efforts of the men 
nd women of the Bald Knob Christian 
Foundation, Inc., there is to be erected in 
Union County, Ill, a mammoth 500-foot 
cross, the world’s largest, and dedicated to 
& greater unity of religious thought and ef- 


fort. The location is near the popula 

heart of the United States and the great 
cross is to be built atop Bald Knob Moun- 
tain, to be krown as Mount Calvary, in 
southern Illinois. Dluminated at night, the 
great cross will be visible over an area of 
7,500 miles spreading its important lesson 
of the importance of religion to each and all. 

This huge cross with its connected build- 
ing will be a shrine for all denominations 
of all religious beliefs This is a mag 
cent undertaking embracing the greatness 
of all the concepts of the American way of 
life. 

This undertaking 1s due to the unselfish 
work of C. Lester Biggs and Wayman Presley 
of Union County, IIL, joined by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs headed by Mrs. 
Theodore Chapman, Jerseyville, Ill., and Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with 5 million member: 
throughout the United States is conducting 
a fund drive for funds aimed at raising $3 
million for the construction of the cross. 

In proper recognition of this splendid mon- 
ument dedicated to embrace and signify our 
freedom for religious belief and as a further 
recognition of the efforts of the American 
people to make this great shrine a reality, 
it is fitting and proper that we reflect upon 
the significance of this worthy effort and 
that as individuals we do everything that is 
proper to further it. 








The Mandate of the Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few months various re- 
ports have been submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, popularly known as the 
Hoover Commission. Some criticism has 
developed because certain of the Com- 
mission’s recommencations have con- 
cerned governmental policy, as well as 
economy and efficiency. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I am including certain edi- 
torial comments, which reveal that the 
Congress specifically intended that the 
Commission should make recommenda- 
tions for substantive changes, as well as 
procedural and administrative improve- 
ments: 

[From the New York Times of February 15, 
1955] 
IN THE NaTION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
THE HOOVER GROUP MOVES TO BROADER GROUND 

WASHINGTON, February 14.—The first re- 
port to Congress of the current Hoover Com- 
mission marks the fundamental difference 
between the function assigned to the origi- 
nal group and to this one. The Lodge- 
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Brown Act of 1947 directed a commission 
headed by former President Hoover to recom- 
mend better procedures and administrative 
practices in the Federal Government as it 
is. But the Brown-Ferguson Act of 1953 
empowered a second such body, under the 
same chairmanship, to propose substantive 
changes. This it did today with its first set 
of proposals, among them one to separate 
politically appointed officials who make pol- 
icy from a permanent career service for the 
administration of policy. 

This difference in assignment was ex- 
plained in a booklet prepared for the dis- 
tributed by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. The authors—Ray Harvey, 
Louis W. Koenig, and Albert Somit of New 
York University—stated it in this way: “If, 
for example, the first Commission had estab- 
lished a task force to study the operations 
of Army bakeries, that task force would 
have reported on the efficiency [of] * * * 
the program and would (possibly) have 
made recommendations designed [for im- 
provement]. * * * A’ similar task force 
established by the new Hoover Commission 
can now go beyond * * * and raise the 
more basic issue of whether some, or even 
all, of the Army bakery activities conflict 
or are competitive with those carried on by 
private enterprise * * * and conceivably 
recommend the abolition or sharp curtail- 
ment of almost any program on substantive 
grounds.” 

This new authority is derived from clause 
5 of the Brown-Ferguson Act instructing the 
Commission to look into “eliminating non- 
essential services, functions and activities 
which are competitive with private enter- 
prise,’ regardless of the efficiency with which 
they are being conducted. Hence, while the 
first Commission dealt largely with the or- 
ganization patterns of each department and 
agency of the Government, the second is 
examining functions that are general in the 
Federal establishment. The findings will be 
released in about 20 reports before May 31, 
the group’s terminal date fixed by Congress. 


A MORE CONTROVERSIAL FUTURE 


These papers will survey and make rec- 
ommendations concerning such general, 
cross-governmental activities as the follow- 
ing: lending, procurement, budgeting, water 
resources, research and international intelli- 
gence. Since many recommendations will be 
for changes in policy, several are sure to 
enter a field of controversy new to the Com- 
mission. It is one thing to propose better 
procedure in Army bakeries—as the first 
Hoover group did. It is quite another to rec- 
ommend the end of “political clearance” re- 
quirements for rural letter-carriers—as tne 
Commission now has done. 

But, despite the broadening of the original 
writ both groups have concentrated on econ- 
omy and efficiency. A saving estimated at 
$3 billion annually was implicit in the rec- 
ommendations of the first Commission that 
Congress adopted, but these were quickly 
wiped out by the Korean war and inflation. 
It is the hope of the current group, Congress 
willing, to show the way to even more sub- 
stantial economies. In proposing today a 
senior Civil Service of career employees, en- 
larging as well as giving permanency to these, 
the Commission noted that this and other 
personnel suggestions could reduce the an- 
nual costs of Federal employee turnover by 
about $50 million a year. 


The original Commission did very well in 
Congress, considering the fact that one of 
its targets was wasteful political patronage. 
It made 273 recommendations of which 196 
have been partly or wholly legislated. And 
some of the proposals of that group are still 
going to the Capitol, an example being the 
suggested change in postal rates to cover 
the deficit of the Post Office Department. 

The quality of the Hoover Commission 
reports reflects not only the distinction of 
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the Commissioners but that of members of 
the task forces as well. Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
headed the group that made the study on 
which today’s recommendations to Congress 
were based. And, while the Commission ex- 
ercises final judgment on the conclusions of 
its task forces, it sends them along to Con- 
gress, whether or not endorsing them. An 
instance was provided today by a Dodds com- 
mittee finding that was ignored but passed 
on by the Commission. This was that a 
group of distinguished citizens should at 
once make an inquiry into the Government's 
personnel security system. (To this the 
President also has turned a cold shoulder.) 

How many careers does the work in hand 
make it for Herbert Hoover? The number 
depends on the compiler of the fabulous 
catalog. But it could be computed as seven: 
World premier mining engineer; savior of 
European children in the path of the First 
World War; Government business counselor 
as Secretary of Commerce; President of the 
United States; historian of his times; auto- 
biographer; and now chief architect of Fed- 
eral reforms. 


[From the Washington Star of March 22, 
1955] 


EXPLORING Far—ByY MANDATE 


The Hoover Commission is being accused 
of going too far afield in its latest report to 
Congress, covering Federal lending and in- 
surance activities. Dissenting Commission- 
er CHET HOLIFIELD (there were a total of five 
dissents) complained in his minority report 
that the Commission was willing to roam far 
and wide in the field of public policy. He 
expressed doubt that Congress intended it 
to do so. It is true that the Commission 
has explored very extensively the broad field 
of Government lending and insurance, re- 
turning recommendations that are plainly 
controversial. But the madate which Con- 
gress gave the Commission was a very broad 
one. The Commission could have been ac- 
cused of shirking its responsibilities if it 
arbitrarily had limited its inquiries. 

Representative Ho.LIFIetp correctly said 
that Congress reestablished the Hoover 
group “to study the present organization and 
operations of the executive departments and 
agencies, with a view to better management 
and economy.” He added, however, that he 
does not believe Congress wanted advice on 
public policies of every sort. But Congress 
granted the group far wider authority than 
that given the first Hoover Commission. 
Whereas the original Commission could rec- 
ommend only reorganizations and consolida- 
tions within or among the agencies, the 
present Commission was empowered to rec- 
ommend, also, “abolishing services, activi- 
ties, and functions not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of government” and “elimi- 
nating nonessential services, functions, and 
activities which are competitive with private 
enterprise.” 

The majority of the Commission was acting 
under this specific authority, therefore, when 
it recommended that some Federal lending 
agencies be brought into the private-enter- 
prise system, that other agencies be mu- 
tualized along lines of mutual savings and 
insurance institutions, that hidden subsi- 
dies be disclosed to the public, and that 
these agencies generally be made self-sup- 
porting. Since aid to farmers, veterans, and 
other substantial and politically potent 
groups would be affected by the proposed 
reforms, Congress has been handed a hot 
potato by the Commission. But the bi- 
partisan Hoover Commission has shown no 
reluctance to tackle politically explosive sub- 
jects in the past. It has gained prestige and 
public respect for that very reason. It would 
be refreshing if Congress showed comparable 
objectivity in considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, 
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Roosevelt and Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed jn 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editoria| 
entitled “Hatred of Roosevelt Is Key to 
Yalta Controversy,” which was pub. 
lished in the Sacramento (Calif) Bee, 
and which was also published in the 
Modesto Bee and the Fresno Bee of Cali- 
fornia, on March 22, of this year. 

There being no objection, the eqj- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


HATRED OF ROOSEVELT Is KEY TO Yat, 
CONTROVERSY 


Like scavenging hordes of little foxes, the 
haters of Franklin D. Roosevelt are digging jn 
the boneyard of Yalta. ao 

The release of the incomplete, already chal- 
lenged records of the Yalta Conference has 
been leaped upon with smug indignation or 
ill-concealed delight, to degrade, belittle and 
deface the man who did as much as any 
single person to see America through both 
its worst domestic crisis and its greatest 
hour of peril. 

The defamers of the dead are almost drool- 
ing over every action and word of Roosevelt 
which in their own extensive hindsight can 
be presented as a mistake. 

Sooner or later their vindictive second 
guessing is bound to boomerang. The Ameri- 
can people are not that stupid, not that 
petty, and not that ungrateful. 

Had it not been for Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, yes and Josef Stalin, there might 
not have been a Yalta Conference. It might 
have been a Berlin conference presided over 
by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini to 
which America, Britain, and Russia might 
have gone as defeated supplicants. 

The bold and ridiculed goal of 50,000 Amer- 
ican fighting planes set by Roosevelt, the 
lend-lease deal which kept Britain in the 
war, the long struggle back from Pearl Har- 
bor, the unbelievable acceleration of Ameri- 
can industry, the high level of national mo- 
rale and the brilliant battlefield strategy 
all were in part contributions of Roosevelt 
to his Nation's victory and salvation. 

Yet never since Abraham Lincoln has any 
American encountered such hatred and dep- 
recation as that heaped upon Roosevelt. It 
is an unrelenting hatred which he incurred 
by the methods he employed to save the Na- 
tion from economic disaster just before he 
was called upon to shoulder the burdens 0! 4 
World War. It is a hatred which does not 
have the best interest of the American people 
at heart. 

To these detractors Roosevelt in death is 
a threat. It is necessary from their view 
to destroy even his image and reputation 
To accomplish this end they cry impreci- 
tions against a voice which is silent; with 
eyes which have seen all that has hap- 
pened these last 10 years they dam those 
eyes which, being mortal, could not fores°? 
the precise future. And to make this cow- 
ardly hypocrisy supreme many who now @e- 
nounce Roosevelt's efforts in Yalta to keep 
Russia in the war are the very ones Who 
cheered loudest when he succeeded in doins 
just that. 

The man who attended the Yalta Confere 
ence did not have long to live. He did =a 
see V-day. He had led the Nation out % 
the pit of fear in the depression and 4 











to invest it with sufficient strength to 
the free world. 
tainly he deserves from all freemen a 
resistance to the present nibbling 
of the scavengers. Deep in the heart of the 
atred of Roosevelt is hatred of the people 
mselves. The affection the people held 
‘or Roosevelt is what the defamers really 
ceek to destroy. Only disgust and indigna- 
should greet their efforts. 
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Byrd Is Commended for His Consistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Byrp Is Commended for His 
Consistency,” written by Frank R. Kent, 
which was published in the Washington 
Star of March 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Byrp Is COMMENDED FOR His CONSISTENCY— 
VirGINIAN ALSO Is PRAISED FOR PERSONAL 
COURAGE 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

The more the record of S_nator Harry F. 
Byrp, of Virginia, is studied the firmer be- 
comes the conviction that in consistency 
and courage no one in public life is more 
outstanding and effective than he—exceed- 
ingly few his equal. He is a real national 
asset, a credit alike to his State and his 
country. 

This may seem overpraise. Actually it is 
not. It has been true for many years, but 
what makes it appropriate to restate it now 
is the manner in which he has twice demon- 
strated these qualities in a single week. For 
example, few will dispute that had it not 
been for Senator Byrp, President Eisenhower 
would have been defeated in his Senate fight 
to prevent the Democrats from enacting 
their $20 handout tax bill. This would have 
maimed the administration's fiscal program, 
greatly accelerated inflation, and wrought 
considerable havoc with the national econ- 
omy. Of course, four other Democrats, in- 
cluding Senator Rosertson of Virginia, 
Grorce, of Georgia, HOLLAND, of Florida, and 
ELLENDER, Of Louisiana, voted against their 
party’s scheme, recognized as purely politi- 
cal. But few will dispute that it was Sen- 
ator Byrp who struck the rardest blows and 
was most responsible for the Eisenhower 
Senate victory on March 16. 

Of course, this greatly pleased the Presi- 
dent and the Republicans generally. But if 
they reasoned it meant that Senator Byrp 
had become a thick-and-thin administra- 
on supporter, that he was a party bolter 
like the garrulous Senator WAYNE MoksE, of 
Oregon, then they were greatly mistaken. 
This was demonstrated when 2 days after he 
had voted on the tax issue Senator Byrp de- 
livered a blistering indictment of the ad- 
nunistration’s vast road program. 


At the end of the Senator’s speech it was 
generally conceded he had crippled the ad- 
ministration’s plan. His opposition was not 
because of hostility to the building of new 
and better roads to keep pace with changing 
umes. Rather it is based on two things con- 
cerning which the Senator has very strong 
convictions, indeed. One is that the prc- 
gram would largely take away from the 
States control of the roads within their own 
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boundaries. The other is that its method of 
financing would involve a great waste of 
money and an inevitable increase in the na- 
tional debt. 

To these two things Senator Byrp is un- 
shakeably opposed. This was why he so 
strongly supported the President in his fight 
to prevent the Democrats from emasculating 
his tax proposals. For the same reasons he 
is opposing the President's road proposals. 
Now, the fact is that President Eisenhower 
and Senator Byrp are in accord on both these 
basic things. Equally they want to prevent 
the waste of Government money, equally 
they favor control by the States of their own 
internal affairs. In this matter the point is 
not as to which is right in his contention 
about the method of financing the roads. 
There is a plausible argument on both sides. 
The point here sought to be made is that 
Senator Byrp votes and talks the way he be- 
lieves regardless of who is President or what 
the so-called “political angles.” 

In brief, he is a man of character and 
courage. There are, of course, others in Con- 
gress, but they are not many, and he is the 
outstanding one. His opposition to the 
Eisenhower road program after his essential 
support of the Eisenhower tax proposals re- 
calls an incident In the 1930's when Mr. 
Roosevelt was President. One morning 
while the old AAA bill was pending in the 
Senate Senator Byrp got a call from the 
White House. “Harry,” a voice said, this is 
your old friend Franklin Roosevelt.” “Yes, 
Mr. President,” said Senator Byrp. “Harry,” 
said the President, “I want you to do me a 
great personal favor.” “Anything I can I'll 
do, Mr. President,” said Senator Byrp. 
“Well,” said the President, “I hope you will 
vote for this agricultural bill which is com- 
ing up today.” “Now, Mr. President,” said 
Senator Byrp, “I would be glad to do any- 
thing I could for you personally, but I just 
can’t vote for that bill because I believe it 
is an unsound bill which violates the Con- 
stitution and would not benefit either the 
farmer or the country.” 

Without another word the President hung 
up. From that day to Mr. Roosevelt’s death 
Senator Byrp was not invited to the White 
House in either his personal or official capac- 
ity. This rather amused Senator Byrrp, but 
it was entirely typical of the small, vindic- 
tive spirit of Mr. Roosevelt toward those 
whom he was unable to charm or coerce into 
support. Perhaps it is worth mentioning 
that after this breach between the President 
and the Senator, Senator Byrp in 1940 was 
renominated in Virginia with no Democratic 
primary opposition and that the Republicans 
put up no candidate against him in the 
general election. 


a 


Report by Senator Smith, of Maine, on 
Trip to the Far East and Mediter- 


ranean Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, during 
the congressional lull in late February 
and early March, my distinguished and 
able colleague, the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] went on a trip en- 
tirely at her own expense through the 
Far East, and Mediterranean areas. 

Upon her return she wrote a report 
on her observations for the Trunk, which 
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is an excellent little newspaper published 
by the Maine Council of Young Repub- 
licans. 

Senator SmirnH visited some 13 coun- 
tries on her trip. She conferred with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa; President Magsaysay in the Phil- 
ippines; Prime Ministers U Nu in Burma, 
Nehru in India, Mohammed Ali in Paki- 
Stan, Nasser in Egypt, Menderes in 
Turkey, Scelba in Italy, and Chief of 
State Franco in Spain. But in her tra- 
ditionally thorough way, Senator SmiITH 
did not merely talk with the leaders in 
the countries she visited; she also talked 
with average citizens in the villages and 
countryside. 

In order that all Members of Congress 
may have an opportunity to read Senator 
SMITH’s interesting and enlightening 
Summary report on her trip which ap- 
peared in the April 7, 1955, issue of the 
Trunk, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Trunk of April 7, 1955] 
REPORT ON RECENT TRIP ABROAD 
(By Senator MarGarReT CHaAsE SmIrn) 


Recently I returned from an extensive trip 
overseas for which Communist Russia at- 
tacked me calling me an Amazon warmonger 
hiding behind a rose. The length of it in 
miles was approximately 30,000 miles. The 
length of it in time was 4 weeks. It was 
not at taxpayers’ expense as the Government 
did not pay for a penny of it but rather I 
paid for it out of my own personal funds 
During a goodly portion of the time that I 
was gone the Senate was in an undeclared 
recess with the understanding that no im- 
portant business would be taken up so that 
Republicans could speak at Lincoln dinners 
and Democrats could speak at Jefferson- 
Jackson dinners. 


VISITS CHIANG, HORACE HILDRETH 


It was a person-seeing trip and not a sight- 
seeing trip since there wasn't enough time 
to do leisurely sightseeing. The places that 
I went to were Japan, Formosa, Philippines, 
Vietnam, Hong Kong, Thailand, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain. Some of the national leaders 
I had conferences with were Chief Justice 
Tanaka of Japan; Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, where I also 
inspected the Chinese Nationalist troops; 
President Magsaysay in the Philippines, 
where I also addressed the Philippine Sen- 
ate; Prime Minister Diem in Saigon, Indo- 
china, where I also went to refugee camps 
out in the country and where I also conferred 
with Gen. Lawton Collins; the Acting British 
Governor General in Hong Kong; Foreign 
Minister Prince Wan in Thailand, where I 
also visited schools in the country; Prime 
Minister U Nu in Burma; Prime Minister 
Nehru and Vice President Radhakrishnan 
in India, where I also visited in small ccoun- 
try communities with Indian natives; Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali in Pakistan, where 
I visited Horace and Katherine Hildreth and 
where Horace is doing a magnificent job; 
Prime Minister Nasser in Bgypt; Prime Min- 
ister Menderes in Turkey, where I also visited 
small Turkish country villages and schools; 
Prime Minister Scelba in Italy; and Chief 
of State Franco in Spain. 

TRIP PARTIALLY TELEVISED 


Because I felt that I could share some of 
the experiences of interviews on my trip 
with millions of Americans, I agreed to give 
permission to have some of the conferences 
recorded for later showing on television. 
While none of these were shown in Maine, 
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I have been informed that the kinescopes 
have been made available free of charge to all 
Maine TV stations desiring them, 


TALKED WITH LITTLE PEOPLE 


But I didn’t talk only to the leaders, I 
went into the villages and talked with the 
little people as well. I talked with them to 
learn their feelings and their problems. I 
told them of the desire of America and Amer- 
icans to be their friends—of how we wanted 
them to be free and remain free from Com- 
munist slavery. I told them how we lived. 
I told them about our wonderful State of 
Maine. It is a great source of satisfaction 
to me that all the embassies of the countries 
I visited have reported that I served the 
interest of our country well and that my 
visits produced desired results, 


UNITED STATES PRESTIGE GOING UP 


T am glad to report that the prestige of the 
United States abroad is not on the wane. It 
may have been a year or two ago but not 
now. To the contrary, the prestige of the 
United States abroad is going up very much, 
I think that this is largely because President 
Eisenhower in the last few months has begun 
to exercise real leadership. 


SEES CHANGES 


I saw a difference in reaction on this 
abroad between the time of my trip last 
October when repeatedly people said to me 
that they wished President Eisenhower would 
give the world more vigorous leadership and 
that they were almost hungry for him to do 
so and that they would quickly follow. 

In my trip last month, I found that this 
attitude had changed. People in the various 
countries are inspired by the manner in 
which President Eisenhower has been assert- 
ing world leadership. It has done much to 
build up their courage against resisting the 
threat of communism. 


COMMUNIST FALLACY SEEN 


There is growing realization in Asian 
countries that communism is nothing less 
than Russian colonialism or Russian im- 
perialism—something far different from the 
past colonialism they seek to throw off. For 
example, many of the people of northern 
Vietnam who took the side of the Commu- 
nists now say with bitter disappointment 
and. disillusionment, “The Communists 
promised to give us the land and they did— 
but it hasn't done us any good because they 
take everything we produce from the land 
away from us.” 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN JAPAN 


There has been some talk and some re- 
ports about anti-Americanism in Japan and 
that it is growing. But let’s be realistic 
about that. It is a natural feeling on the 
part of a nation that is in the transition 
stage between coming out of being occupied 
by a foreign conqueror to returning to na- 
tional independence. 

Our Army commander, General Hull, in 
that area, explained it to nre this way. He 
said that it was really a pro-Japanese feeling 
that sometimes evidenced itself in political 
criticism against our occupation troops and 
that it was not really anti-Americanism. He 
pointed out that the Japanese admire and 
respect us—because they found we could do 
things better—we defeated them and while 
they may resent the defeat they nevertheless 
respect us for our victory. 

He further pointed out that Japan has a 
traditional hate for and fear of Russia—that 
history shows repeated warfare between Ja- 
pan and Russia—and that as between the 
United States and Russia, we can depend 
upon Japan to fight very strongly on our 
side, 

MEDITERRANEAN STRENGTH 


At the present our position in the Mediter- 
ranean is very strong—particularly on the 
ends of the Mediterranean with Spain on the 
west and Turkey on the east being our most 
loyal allies. And it is getting better in the 
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middle now that France and Italy have at 
long last joined the Western European Pact. 
Of course, we have strength in our good ally 
Greece. 

WEAK SPOTS 

Our weak spots are Yugoslavia and north 
Africa. Yugoslavia has a strange form of 
communism supposedly independent from 
Russia. One weakness in north Africa stems 
from the continuing conflict between Israel 
and Egypt. Egypt has considerable distrust 
of us. Another weakness in north Africa is 
the rebellion against French colonialism. It 
is similar to the problem in Indochina. 

All in all I came back from the trip very 
encouraged. I was surprised by the warm 
feeling and friendship shown me by the 
little people as well as the leaders in every 
country that I visited. In spite of the gloomy 
reports I had read and heard, I found that 
America and Americans are far better liked 
and respected in these foreign countries than 
I think we realize. 

WE ARE GAINING 

There is no question but that we are gain- 
ing ground against communism. We may be 
gaining ground slowly but we must remember 
that Asia is going through a most critical 
period of readjustment as people shift from 
past colonialism to future independence and 
self-reliance. In going through such a tran- 
sition, the nations of Asia are suffering from 
growing pains. 

One of the overall impressions I gained 
from the trip is that we should act more from 
confidence in our country and less from fear 
of Russia. I believe we must start charting 
our course on the basis that we are not going 
to let Russia scare us any more—that we 
are plenty capable of taking care of our- 
selves—and that we must strive for positive 
construction instead of fear-minded, nega- 
tive defensiveness. 

TRIP BENEFICIAL 

Perhaps the most beneficial result of the 
trip to me and the good people of Maine 
whom I represent is that it gave me first 
hand, personal information which wil make 
me better able to pass on important legis- 
lation involving foreign relations and na- 
tional security—to pass on the many bil- 
lions of dollars of appropriations for military 
and economic aid programs in my capacity 
as @ member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 


The Late Harold R. Beckley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, among those who are close to the 
Senate, the passing of Harold R. Beck- 
ley, superintendent of the Press Gallery, 
meant the loss of a member of the family. 
He was a faithful and devoted friend 
and counsellor to Senators, correspond- 
ents, and Senate officials for nearly three 
decades. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a resolution approved by the standing 
committee of correspondents and a 
tribute paid to Mr. Beckley by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and tribute were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


April 13 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE STANDING Coy. 
MITTEE OF CORRESPONDENTS 


Whereas in the untimely death of Harolq 
R. Beckley, after 29 years of devoted seryice 
as Assistant and Superintendent of the 
Senate Press Gallery, the Washington corre. 
spondents have lost a warm companion anq 
coworker; and 

Whereas Harold R. Beckley, during hj; 
faithful and valuable service in the Senate 
Press Gallery, won the high respect of mem. 
bers of the press and public officials: There. 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the standing committee of 
correspondents on behalf of the members 
of the press galleries express to the family 
of Harold R. Beckley their deep sorrow at the 
passing of a beloved and outstanding ass Ye 
ciate. 


TRIBUTE TO HAROLD R. BECKLEY, SUPERINTEND. 
ENT OF THE SENATE PRESS GALLERY, Fripay 
APRIL 1, 1955, aT FUNERAL SERVICE, By Dr. 
FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS, CHAPLAIN OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


We have come at this hour to bring our 
tender tribute to one now gone from our side 
and sight, who across fruitful years lived in 
his house by the side of the road and was a 
friend to man. 

We remember gratefully those fragrant 
virtues of the spirit which made his life as 
the garden of the Lord. His gentleness made 
him great. We think of this comrade be- 
loved as one who wore always the white 
flower of a blameless life. In all his rela- 
tionships with his fellow men he kept his 
honor bright and his integrity unsullied, 
His words, his deeds, his motives, and his 
dealings with a great company he constantly 
touched were as white as the dome under 
which his busy and useful years of national 
service were spent. 

He regarded his relationship to those who 
are the channels of the day’s happenings to 
the waiting millions as a sacred trust and 
task, to be administered with patience, dili- 
gence, fairness, painstaking care, and under- 
standing. Now that his sun has gone down 
while it is yet day we bear witness to those 
high, personal qualities which made him 
utterly dependable. For him promises were 
made to be kept; appraisals based on facts, 
and never on personal prejudice. With the 
strictest standards of work and ethics, 
nevertheless kindness and thoughtfulness of 
others was the law of his behavior. 

His little, nameless deeds of loving kind- 
ness bound him as with bands of steel to 
the souls of a great company who appreciated 
his worth and cherished his friendship. 

And now that he has come so suddenly to 
the end of his earthly journey, we think of 
him as one who could walk with kings nor 
lose the common touch; as one who, in the 
school of life, as a good workman had learned 
“to think without confusion clearly, to love 
his fellow man sincerely; to act from honest 
motives purely, and to trust in God and 
heaven securely.” 


Burley Tobacco Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
March 31 the President signed into law 
H. R. 4951, to redetermine the 1955 bur- 
ley tobacco marketing quotas and [or 
other purposes, thus becoming Public 
Law 21 of the 84th Congress. 

My colleagues will recall that during 
the debate of this measure on the Sel- 








1950 


ate floor tue day prior to its approval by 
she President it was brought out that 
screased yields over the past several 
.rs and the production of excess to- 


ne 


bacco had brought the burley tobacco 
program to a point where drastic reduc- 
tions would be required if the program 
were to survive. Through this legisla- 


tion. which was advocated by the grow- 
ers and the farm organizations in the 
tobacco areas, a referendum will be held 
on April 28, at which time the growers 
will have the opportunity to accept or 
decline an additional reduction in their 
quota for this year. Not only does the 
Jecislation authorize a reduction in the 
1955 crop, it also revises several com- 
pliance features designed to strengthen 
the program, and includes an increase 
in the penalty on the marketing of ex- 
cess tobacco from 50 to 75 percent. 

By unanimous consent, I should like 
to place in the Appendix of the REecorp 
an editorial appearing in the Cynthiana 
Democrat on April 7, 1955, in which this 
legislation is discussed, for I believe it 
represents the thinking of those in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky concerned 
with the future of the tobacco industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CONTROL IS THE ONLY SOLUTION 


The Secretary of Agriculture has been au- 
horized to reduce marketing quotas on 
urley tobacco for 1955, with the cut limited 
to 15 percent in addition to the 10-percent 
slash ordered last fall by the Secretary. 

Some persons already have formed an 
opinion that, if the new cut is not approved, 
the program will revert to the 10-percent 
cut. Under terms of the law, two-thirds of 
the growers must approve of the cuts in a 
referendum to be voted this month or there 
will be no burley support program at all for 
this year, and consequently no controls 
whatsoever. 

This legislation was designed only to bring 
production more in line with demand. Its 
necessity was brought about by overproduc- 
tion of the commodity which had resulted 
in a stockpile crisis forcing that such action 
be taken if this segment of the agricultural 
economy is to survive. 

Those farmers who have lived through the 
bitter experience of offering their tobacco on 
an open market without controls and a Gov- 
ernment support program know full well 
what to expect for their crop under such 
conditions. They have only to compare their 
average of last year with those of any year 
when the controls were not in effect to arrive 
at a reasonable conclusion. 

The only way that farmers of the tobacco- 
producing sections have any measure of as- 
surance of preventing overproduction is to 
accept the cuts which have been proposed 
when they are given the opportunity to vote 
on the referendum. We doubt that the 
farmers of Harrison County and the rest of 
those in the burley-growing business would 
strengthen their economy by doing otherwise. 

The question they should ask of them- 
selves before going to the polls to vote on the 
forthcoming question is: 

“How many of the things can I buy that I 
Want if tobacco drops to 10 cents a pound?” 

None likes to see his potential earning ca- 
Pacity reduced by 25 percent, but what as- 
surance is given that if production continues 
in line with the past that the reduction will 
hot be even greater? 

Statistics show that a higher quality prod- 
uct, even in limited quantities, can always 
command a better price than those of in- 
ferior quality produced in volume. 

The seriousness of the burley producer's 
Problem is apparent to all persons having 
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any connection either directly or indirectly 
with the tobacco industry. The ultimate 
choice is up to the farmer. Al] are hopeful 
that he chooses well. 





Representative Edith Green, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Representative EpITH GrEEN, from Ore- 
gon’s Third Congressional District, is 
perhaps one of the busiest Oregonians 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

Representative EvirH GrrEen repre- 
sents the finest tradition of women oc- 
cupying high public office. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative article about Mrs. Green by 
Ann Sullivan, from the columns of the 
Oregonian for April 8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE GREEN FINDS CAPITAL JoB 
GRILLING, ANTICIPATES SUMMER 
(By Ann Sullivan) 

One of the busiest Oregonians in Washing- 
ton is Congressman EpITH GREEN, the bright- 
eyed Portland Democrat who swept into 
office last November. 

Home for the first time this week to par- 
ticipate in the Hells Canyon Senate hearings 
and to do a little congressional snooping for 
her own, she’s easily 15 pounds lighter than 
when she left for Washington. Blame the 
rigors of 16-hour days, the opening of a new 
Congress and EpIrH’s own conscientiousness. 

She hasn't had time for any Washington 
sightseeing, though son Dick, 13, and his 
father, Arthur, have done a lot of it. She 
spends her traveling hours pretty much in 
the 10-minute subway walk between the old 
congressional office building and the House 
of Representatives. 

The Greens live at the new 4200 Cathedral 
(mamed for its address) apartment house, 
where they have a good-sized living room, 
dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. 
They found that so far they do considerable 
eating out because of the social and work 
demands. A cleaning person comes in three 
times a week to help with housework. 


DICK MISSES FRIENDS 


Dick its in the seventh grade at Alice Deal 
_Junior High School, a public school. He 
misses his Portland friends but is looking 
forward to being here for the 3 months of 
the summer vacation. He will return then 
with his father, who will tend to some busi- 
ness. Mrs. GREEN will join them when Con- 
gress adjourns, probably about August 1. 
They expect to stay with Mrs. GREEN’s 
mother, Mrs. Julia Starrett, 5615 Southeast 
80th Avenue. 

Wistfully, Mrs. GreEEN remembers that 
Oregon summers are so delightful and Wash- 
ington is so hot. But, between then and 
now comes a lot of work to keep the brown- 
eyed, graying solon right busy. Thus goes a 
typical day: 

She gets up at 6: 30 a. m., and unless she 
had one of many breakfast meetings sched- 
uled, will breakfast with her family before 
dressing. That's usually orange juice and 
several cups of black coffee coupled with a 
variation of eggs or meat. She sKims two 
papers, the Washington Post and the New 
York Times. 
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BLUE, BLACK FAVORID 

Usually she wears conservative suits to 
her office, most frequently blue or b 
She takes the family car, a 1955 gree I 
Soto sedan, from the apartment house 
garage, and drives it to the office, often ge 
1 g to her office at 8 or 8: 30 and at 
by 9 

The driving takes 10 minutes, unless ¢ - 
ing rush hours, and she has no 
parking, for there are spaces reserved 
congressional Member 

Her office is room 312 on the third floor 
of the old congressional office buildin: 
looKs over a courtyard It has two high- 
ceilinged, spacious rooms, one of which i 
occupied by a staff of three and the other 
by Mrs. GREEN 


The inner office has a green carpet, t 
leather overstuffed furniture, incluc 
chairs and a davenport, a desk, } r 


and other chairs. 


OREGON ARIA RETAINED 


Prominent on the walls are pictures o 
Oregon scenery, which she had sent ou 
from Photo Art studios, about a dozen 
all. Some of them hang on the walls o! 


her apartment and some in the office. From 
her desk she can see one of Mount Hi § 
other of the city of Portland with Mount 
Hood in the background and a third of the 
St. Johns Bridge. 


First order of business is looking over the 
mail, which sometimes runs to 100 letters 
or more a day. All are answered 

Soon after 9, people started dropping in, 


including frequent visitors from Oregon 
She dictates from 9 to 10 a. m,, then 
marches off to a daily 10 a. m. committee 


meeting. She is on two, the Interior and 
Insular Committee and the Education and 
Labor Committee. The latter usually meets 


in her building, and other in the new con- 
gressional office building. 


GAVEL FALLS AT NOON 


At noon the House convenes, and it takes 
her 10 minutes to walk there through the 
subway. During lull in activities she usually 
lunches either in the congressional Members’ 
dining room a floor below or another Mem- 
bers’ dining room where they can take guests. 

There are also several snack bars and a 

afeteria available. 

From all these congressional Members can 
be called, 1 bell for teller vote, 2 for aye-and- 
nay vote; 3 for a quorum call, and 4 for ad- 
journment. 


MORE STUDY FOLLOWS 


After adjournment, Mrs. GREEN goes back 
to her office, studies, and reads bills and 
background material, sees people, and works 
on legislation. 7 

What time she goes home depends on the 
amount of work. Sometimes her family will 
join her for dinner at the Congressional Ho- 
tel, and she will go back to the office aftere- 
ward. Some of her work she'll take home 

“I don't think I've ever yet gone homé 
without work to take with me.” 

Even on Sundays on the way home from 
Westmoreland Congregational Church, she 
usually stops at the office to look at her m: 
Saturdays she's always there. 

“I've never spent so many hours on a job 
in my life,” she explains seriously. 


SOCIAL DUTIES CONTINUE 
Social obligations, particularly heavy the 
first few weeks, are still demanding, but she 
remembers most vividly the pleasant con- 
gressional reception and luncheon at the 
White House. She even recalls what they 


which was pheasant, wild rice 
omme, a tossed salad, and peach ice 


ate broccoh, 
cons 

She's most proud of a rea] honor given her, 
election to the presidency of the Democratic 
84th Club, which is composed of all the new 


Democratic Members of the House. They 
meet once a week for breakfast 
“I spend lots of time sitting in chairs, you 


see 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a tabula- 
tion of the votes I have received from 
the State of Iowa in response to my 
annual questionnaire. 


On March 1, I mailed 42,561 question- 
naires to the people of Iowa. I have 
distributed similar questionnaires in the 
First Congressional District of Iowa 
during the past 5 years but this is my 
first statewide distribution. 

The only statement accompanying the 
questionnaire was a letter printed there- 
on as follows: 

Marcu 1, 1955. 

Dear FRIEND: The following questions are 
based primarily on the budget report, eco- 
nomic report, President Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage to the first session of the 84th Congress 
on the state of the Union, and his special 
messages to Congress. I am sending this 
questionnaire to every 20th householder of 
Iowa—both town and country. (I have used 
rural directories for each county, and all 
city directories. For towns without house- 
holder directories, I have used every tele- 
phone directory obtainable.) 

In order to help us tabulate the returns, 
please check your answers but do not add 
any comments on this side. Use the back 
of this sheet for your comments if you 
wish. Your individual opinions will be kept 
strictly confidential. 

I am also distributing yellow sample copies 
to other persons for their information re- 
garding the poll we are taking. These yel- 
low copies will not be tabulated but replies 
to them will be highly valued by me. 

This questionnaire gives Iowa househcld- 
ers the opportunity to join together without 
regard to party affiliation in stating their 
views on the issues covered in the question- 
naire. I plan to summarize and present to 
Congress the returns received during the next 
4 weeks. Undoubtedly Congress will con- 
sider this summary as the prevailing view 
of Iowa on these issues. Later on I will 
send a copy of my report to each person to 
whom questionnaires and sample copies have 
been mailed. I hope my report will be of 
interest. 


We have received a total of 6,599 re- 
plies which are included in the tabula- 
tion. This return of 15.5 percent is un- 
usually high for this type of poll, and I 
am deeply grateful to the people of Iowa 
for their generous response. 

The occupations listed by those reply- 
ing were as follows 


i a ee ee 2,373 
DORN ai ccscdtda tachi kaSilahis eciahinceR actinic iaiaaninited 1, 223 
a celta eh cecil as icles aiioighisites 745 
aici alacant dn ania sakes - 691 
NN I gti a ping hina bata “ 885 
SUN i isan asia ins seen caslababeaeaeeee 682 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely and we received 6,119 sample-copy 
replies which are not included in our 
tabulation. 

Both yellow and white ballots brought 
us hundreds of good discussions on many 
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of the issues of special interest. These 


to us. 


Questionnaire— Tabulation of total vote 














1. Do you favor drafting men for 2 years’ active military Serv ice, subject to | 
call in time of war or emergency for another 6 years? _- 

2. Do you favor military training for 6 months, subject to call in time of war 
or emergency for 944 years thereafter in lieu of 2 years’ active duty and 

6 vears availability? 
Do you approve President Eisenhower's foreign policy? 
. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making tre aties of no force | 
and effe: ct if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United 


ew 


. Do you favor ending foreign mili PRE GET icadnseniewsateuncenene 

. Do you favor ending foreign economic aid?_.__.._....._.........--.------ 

. Do you approve exchange of atom secrets between the United States and 
our aliies? 

. Do you favor authorizing ‘the development and use of atomic. energy by 





. Do you favor tré ading American butter for Russian manganese? Fish ceed tee 
. Do you favor removing price supports from some types of wheat not fit 
for milling in order to improve price-support situation on wheat suitable 
for human consumption? -_. | 
. Do you approve stricter controls ‘on what farmers can plant on land | 
diverted from major PR ra Sa ee Se ea er ce ae a ae ee Se 
Do you favor support levels for agriculture at 90 pere ent of parity if such 
support requires the imposition of stricter marketing allocations, acre- } 
age allotments, and price controls of agricultural products so supported? _| 
Do you favor immediate balancing of Federal — by increasing 
Federal taxes? al Re ae ee 


on DB NSH 





12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Do you favor Seentiaia hana of Fokeral budget by reduction of 
Federal spending? 
Do you favor a constitutional amendment to prohibit, exce pt in time of 
war, any Congress from appropri: iting more than the Federal Govern- 
ment expects to collect from taxes?___.-......---------- 
. Do you approve President Eisenhower’s 10-year construction program to 
modernize our primary roads (urban and farm-to-market), secondary 
roads (entirely farm-to-market), other roads and streets (both urban 
and farm-to-market), and interstate roads, requiring the expenditure 
of $101 billion by all levels of government?. . 
Do you approve Federal appropriations totaling $31 billion over “10-yes ar 
period | to help pay for the construction program described in ques- 
tion 17?_- 
Do you favor Federal Government purchi ase of school-construction bonds | 
when school districts cannot sell the bonds at a reasonable price on the 
private bond market? 

y Do you approve matching Federal and State funds to launch state wide 
“building agencies” which would finance construction of schools and 

pay for them by renting them to the school districts? 

Do you approve direct Federal grants to States to help build schools? 

at you approve an increase in the minimum wage from 75 to 90 cents an 

your? 

. Do you, think management of money in welfare funds of labor unions 

should be re gulated by law as insurance funds are regulated? _- 

{Atomic Energy Commission has first call on Tennessee Valley Authority | 

power. The present capacity of TVA will not meet total demand for 
power by 1957 in that area.] Do you favor purchase of private power by 
Atomic Energy Commission from private utilities operating in the area 
where the power is needed? __ 

. Where the number of prospective private suppliers of power is limited, 
do you approve the Atomic Energy Commission negotiating priv ately 
the contracts for needed power?____-..---------------- 

. Do you favor reduction of Federal Government’s competit ion with pri- 
vately owned business and industry? 

. Where national security is not involved in our reciprocal trade program, 
do you favor making the Tariff Commission’s findings of injury to any 
industry binding upon the President and to require him to grant tariff 
relief? __.. 

. Do you approve extending social-security old-age insurance to all groups 
of workers not presently covered by social-security insurance or some 
equivalent plan? 

. Do you favor the Federal Government reinsuring privately run volun- 

tary hospitalization and surgical insurance plans?_--- 

. Do you favor continuation of the Federal Government's low-rent public-— 
housing program? __ 

. Do you favor free Government treatment of a veteran for non-service- 
connected ne when there is doubt of his ability to pay for needed 
treatment? 

. Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department 

. Do you approve reduc ing ‘the ‘voting age to 18. years? Pi cciwaksaissieswe tapemisenisall 

. Do you approve statehood for Hawaii? 

. Do you approve statehood for Alaska? _- 

. Please check the 6 issues you think most important ‘today: 

(a) Government spending - 

ee Oe IE CNG sy on cen chicreccccncsmemistncrsedccesn 

(c) Taxation......-- 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(9) 





.| 


18. 





19. 








21. 
22. 


24. 






Farm price-support ‘policy ee 
United States foreign-trade polic 
Control of communism in America..............--.-------------- 
Labor policies 
ey ee I gi ciectiiecnccicnecsedennananneeu 
(i) American foreign — ranean ae aenew sine neaeiad 
I ITI ni sa ce inesenintnraninininicichinanialiranhinimedsnuaeeet: 
(k) Limitation of President’s treaty-making power_............------ 
@) Corruption in government 


The total tabulation of the white bal- 


lots appears on this page and the tabula- page. 


Sl a ele | 5,725 | 4,580 











6, 103 | 4, 046 | 
5,884 | 2,972 
5, 734 | 3, 622 
6, 180 | 2 303 

6, 163 jen . 

6, 246 | 2, 376 
...-| 6,359 | 5, 476 
6, 239 | 3, 739 
6, 156 | 5, 02 
| 6, 270 | 2, 097 
6, 102 | 2, 564 
6, 258 | 1, 233 

6, 265 | 1; 590 | 

6, 191 | 4, 882 | 

6,205 | 4, 686 : 

6, 153 ? 3, 955 | 

6,086 | 3,922 | 

| 6, 265 | 

6,093 | 2,418 
6, 128 | 3,198 
6,231 | 3, 551 
6, 269 | 5, 766 
5, 925 | 4, 699 
| 5,742 | 4,028 
6, 176 4, 770 
5,475 | 2,794 
6, 205 | 4, 958 
5,984 | 2, 102 
6, 114 | 4,132 
6, 288 | 3,603 
6,337 | 4,358 
6,381 | 2,902 
6, 142 | 5.016 
6,092 | 4, 985 

(1) 5,002 

(6) 3, 281 

(2) 4, 430 

3.179 

2, 498 

(4) 3,921 

2, 168 

(3) 4,047 

3, 141 

2) 460 

938 

(5) 3, 582 
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There being no objection, the taby), 
special discussions are of utmost value tion was ordered to be printed in 4) 
REcorD, as follows: 


vile 


| Percentarg 
Ne |—— e 
ie 
2,057 | 66. 30 33. 79 
3, 612 | 38.61) 41% 
1, 145 80. 00 20. 00 
} | 
112 | 63.17) 3n8 
877 | 37.27 | 62 
715 | 39.72 | 60.% 
, 870 38.04 61.9% 
883 8A 11 12 29 
2, 500 on 40 
954 84.50) 15% 
| 
4,173 | 33.44 66.5 
| 
| 
3, 538 | 42.02 | 57.9% 
5,025 | 19.79 | 80 3 
4, 675 25. 38 | 74 
1,309 | 78.86) 21.14 
1,609 | 74.44) 25.5% 
| | 
“, 198 | 64, 28 35.72 
2, 164 | 64.44! 35.56 
} | 
2, 562 | 59. 11 40. 89 
3, 675 | 39.68 | 60.22 
2, 930 | 52.19 | 47.81 
2, 680 56.90 43.01 
503 | 91.98 8.02 
1, 226 | 79.31 | 6% 
1, 714 | 70.15 | 28 
1, 406 | 7.23) 277 
2,681 | 51.03 48.97 
| 
1,337 | 78.76 | 21.% 
3, 882 | 35.13 | 64.87 
1, 982 | 67.58 | 32.42 
4 
2,685 | 57.30 | 42.70 
1,979 68. 77 
3,479 | 45.48 { 
1, 126 | 81, 67 18.3 
1,107 | 81.83 18, 
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tion by occupations follows on the next 
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Total vote of the questionnaire by occupations 





















} i 
Yes No | Yes No Yes No | Yes No Ye Ne Yes N 
| 
' = i = 
r drafting men for 2 years’ active military service, subject to call in | | | 
r or emergency for another 6 years? rn ay mo me a 
itary training for 6 months subjec t to call in time of war or ” | _ t ‘ — dit — tA - 4 
9iy years thereafter in lieu of 2 years’ active duty and 6 years | | 
> + ° ‘ 
nl “Ove President Fisenhower’s foreign policy? ; ae : . pt ane 3 S e z 
ppro I \s I f ! 4 ‘ J i 1U2 iy i4 & 1 4 
ndment making treaties of no force and effect | | 
y t enumerated in the United States Constitu- | | | | 
ae ms Ry tr ~ 1 om Ke 
ren g forcign military aid?_...___- 1 314 436 7 - bo : 4 = f 282 
r er foreign economic aid? . 1, 368 BOL 66: 28 4 9 431 32 bi , 
| e exchange of atom secrets between the United States and our 5 : 
1,4 4 4 2 432 3 48 ° ‘ 
uthorizing the development and use of atomic energy by private = 
within nag he —— ? 3 1 © 1a ¢ g 618 KA 7CQ ’ 
or trading American butter for Russian manganese? x ss ‘ ; ‘ ; 
vor removing price supports from some types of wheat not fit for mill ” ; ; - my _ sr ; ma ” 7 
ler to improve price-support situation on wheat suitable for human 
7 412 4 18 ( Q 6s 79 1™ x 
ve stricter controls on what farmers can plant on land diverted from | 
. wo 1,3 ‘ Sit 259 448 177 477 249 5M lt ‘ 
r support levels for agriculture at 90 percent of parity if such support | 
3 e imposition of stricter marketing allocations, acreage allotments, and 
ls of agricultural products so supported? 1, 19 1, 077 46) 659 947 43¢ 181 44 274 544 x 
favor immediate balancing of Federal budget by increasing Federal | 
; aa 464 1,789 173, 1,001 14 AO 1¢ i 1 ARS 198 4 
5 7 i favor reduction of taxes before balancing the budget? 667 1, 689 362 § ) 4 131 632 XK 6%) 161 
favor immediate balancing of Federal budget by reduction of Federal | 
o 1, 781 448 897 20 bi 138 40s 153 661 17 Co 
1 constitutional amendment to prohibit, except in time of war, any | 
( rom appropriating more than the Federal Government expects to | 
om taxes? . 1, 781 i &s 2 | 168 421 237 61t 239 44 
- vou approve President Eisenhower's 10-year construction program to mod- | | | 
é ur primary roads (urban and farm-to-market), secondary roads (en- | | | 
rm-to-market), other roads and streets (both urban and m-to-mar- | | | | 
k ind interstate roads, requiring the expenditure of $101 billion by all 
« government? : | 1, 28¢ ¢ 74 4) 408 2 461 188 6 22 36s 
¢ ipprove Federal appropriations totaling $31 billion over 10-year period 
pay for the construction program described in question 17? 1, 292 843 74 4 4s 20 449 19 BSt 238 x 
ivor Federal Government purchase of school-construction bonds when | 
stricts cannot sell the bonds at a reasonable price on the private bond | 
ket? 1, 308 wm 80) 33 37s 331 | 364 293 509 334 33s 
2 J pprove matching Federal and State funds to launch statewide ‘“‘build- | 
! encies’’ which would finance construction of schools and pay for them by | 
them to school districts? _ _- cue ‘ . ; : 72 | 1,431 14 647 27 4 275 364 355 aes 229 
prove direct Federal grants to States to help build schools? 1,14 1, 048 j { 20 4 204 354 42 411 ay 
pprove an increase in the minimum wage from 75 to 90 cents an hour? $22 | 1,429 | 1,014 162 341 st 4 248 630 2. iY 
nk management of money in welfare funds of labor unions should be | 
1 by law as insurance funds are regulated? 2, 046 177 1, 032 148 688 40 654 34 804 5 fx ‘ 
4 Energy Commission has first call on Tennessee Valley Authority 
The present capacity of TVA will not meet total demand for power | | 
in that area]. Do you favor purchase of private power by Atomic | 
Er y Commission from private utilities operating in the area where the | 
| needed? 1, 647 462 S84 206 872 117 621 118 66. 146 45 l 
25. W he number of prospective private suppliers of power is limited, do you | | 
e the Atomic Energy Commission negotiating privately the contracts | 
ceded power? 1, 400 6 713 50M 169 454 15! 583 216 372 14 
you favor reduction of Federal Government’s competition with privately 
1 business and industry? 1, 577 & &58 2Q0¢ 6! uv 544 109 727 12 44 


nal se 





irity is not involved in our reciprocal trade program, do you 
iking the Tariff Commission’s findings of injury to any industry bind- 
n the President and to require him to grant tariff relief? 1, 016 914 577 472 3 30K 248 34 3s 37¢ 2 
pprove extending social-security old-age insurance to all groups of 
not presently covered by social-security insurance or some equivalent 








1, 70 561 98s 191 578 138 4m 171 704 148 48 
favor the Federal Government reinsuring privately run voluntary 
I talization and surgical insurance plans? |} 730 | 1,419 482 642 2 479 204 4 259 5M 2 
r continuation of the Federal Government's low-rent public-housing | 
z / 1, 559 63! 822 32 397 311 414 229 541 291 390 if 
r free Government treatment of a veteran for non-service-connected 
when there is doubt of his ability to pay for needed treatinent? | 1, 287 977 791 " 64 4 ’ 354 477 378 7s 4 
| 1 favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department deficit?..._| 1, 469 & 90S 278 Han 222 acm) 182 61 1 f 
i approve reducing the voting age to 18 years?___.. te. 1,04 1, 24¢ Axe 600 4 412 201 380) st) 464 ont 
pprove statehood for Hawaii?_.-. aapanes ie 1, 699 452 Ys 1st §52 144 76 v1 703 146 4 
pprove statehood for Alask . : : 1, 709 4. gy92 77 ) 139 552 108 62 145 451 luv 
¢ the 6 issues you think most important today_. . 8 | 
Government spending a ; | (1,797 | a) #3 | (1) 583 | (1) 507 (1) 677 ; 1 
Debt of Federal Government-__..---- a ; 148 | (6) Si } fi) 3&5 | (5) 337 (6) 456 } ft 
Taxation... ai Saas : ite. .-t () 1,552 (2) 834 2) 420 | (4) 4 (2) 6: 2 
Farm price support policy ; : ; (2) 1, 636 9 | I id | 4 
United States foreign trade policies. ; | 930 6S | Pris | (¢ ! i 41 A 
Control of communism in America... i | (4) 1,443 (4 2 (4) 411 29 (5) 505 | ( 
Labor policies... : 62 | 479 } . | 239 208 | 
Defense and war preparedness.........-..--- : . ae ' @1,3 | 3) 831 | 169 (3) 448 | (3) 613 (4 
American foreign policy. .-_- SAG = ee a 29 37 | ; | 2) 471 | (4) 513 | 
\tomic energy policies ; s See 741 «| 4{ | 304 | 328 | 300) | { 
| tation of President’s treatymaking power | 7H | 174 ws 90 aS 
Corruption in government eax : nat Wie (5) 713 (5) 391 259 408 ( 
MY DUTY AS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS Edmund Burke, 18th-century British 1m all cases, to prefer their interest to his 


> wn. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, Statesman, as follows: c But & Yepresentative’y unbiased opinion, 
fach year I have received several in- Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
les regarding the purpose and use happines ; and glory of a representative to science, he ought not to sacrifice to any 
Made of my questionnaire. The source hive in the strictest union, the closest cor- ™an, or to any set of men living. These he 
and ib tance of the questionnaire 7rew resp yndence, and the most unreserved com- Ga es not derive from your pieasure- no, 
‘ut Oi my analysis of the President's re- munication with his constituents. Their a agp eteng hee masts an aceiuan t 
s and messages to Congress, and I wishes ought to have great weight with him; a eaai ak icine ceneeaaa ehideeen 
ped my method of distribution of their opinions high respect; their business ,entative owes you, not his industry only 


i 
f 
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: aiter consultation with Dr. George unremitting attention. It is his duty to put his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
up. The purpose of the question-_ sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- of serving you, if he sacrifi it to 3 








taye is best described in the words of | ons, to theirs—and above all, ever, and opini 
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The Offshore Entanglement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp what I re- 
gard as one of the most able analyses 
of the Asiatic problem which has been 
written since January 29, when we 
passed, in the form of Public Law 4, the 
extraordinary authorization requested 
by the President of the United States. 
The article to which I refer was written 
by Walter Lippmann,-and was published 
in the Washington Post of April12. The 
title of the article is ‘““‘The Offshore En- 
tanglement.” In my opinion Mr. Lipp- 
mann has in this article set forth an un- 
answerable argument in opposition to the 
administration’s present foreign policy 
in relation to Quemoy and the Matsus. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
Topay AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE OFFSHORE ENTANGLEMENT 


In the 2 months that have passed since 
Congress voted the Formosa resolution, the 
President has been hearing an increasingly 
heavy burden of responsibility. It has been 
a strange development especially for him, so 
sincerely vonvinced a believer that personal 
government is undesirable and that Con- 
gress should participate with the Execu- 
tive in the great decisions of war and peace. 


The Formosa resolution has left it to 
him to decide whether to defend the offshore 
islands at the risk of a general war. This 
is an extreme delegation of authority. For 
President Eisenhower must determine not 
only whether war is justified because a 
known and established vital interest of the 
United States has been violated. Every 
President has that power and that responsi- 
bility. He must determine whether or not, 
and in what degree, there is an American in- 
terest in these offshore islands. Congress 
has left the decision entirely to him. There 
is no treaty obligation, there is no principle 
of law, which establishes an American inter- 
est in these islands. The President and Con- 
gress have not agreed upon any clear and 
definite juridical, strategic, or political stand- 
ard to guide the Chief Executive in making 
the greatest decision that he can be called 
upon to make. 


Ever since the vote in Congress, the Presi- 
dent has been under pressure from aill 
quarters to make a decision one way or the 
other. This he has thus far refused to do. 
Lacking a definite principle and a policy to 
guide him, it has seemed better to wait 
and see whether Peiping does anything 
which, when it is already happening, the 
President then judges in the heat of the 
crisis to be vitally related to the defense 
of Formosa. Amidst all the uncertainties 
and pressures which converge upon the 
White House, it has seemed better not to 
make a decision and not to risk the dis- 
pleasure of those who would not like the 
decision. 

Yet this is an unsound position for the 
Chief Executive: that without public criteria 
known in advance, he must decide for peace 
or war after the confusion of war has begun. 
Can it truly be argued that it is good policy 
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to make the Chinese guess how President 
Eisenhower will guess if they attack the 
islands? And in any event, the policy of not 
choosing a policy until the adversary has 
precipitated a crisis is an invitation to Pei- 
ping to proceed in such ways as will cause the 
most division and confusion in this coun- 
try, in Formosa, among our allies, and in the 
uncommitted Asian countries. 

It is never safe to assume that your ad- 
versary is a fool. And therefore it is not 
safe to assume that the Red Chinese will take 
such obvious military actions that it will be 
easy for the President to make a decision 
that will unite the country and rally its 
allies. There are, as anyone who has been 
reading the papers knows, ways of attacking 
these offshore islands which would not be 
“recognizable,” to use the words of the Presi- 
dent’s message, “as parts of, or definite pre- 
liminaries to, an attack against the main 
positions of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 


Our problem is how to extricate the Presi- 
dent and the country from this predicament. 
When the President was persuaded in Janu- 
ary, perhaps against his better judgment, to 
accept personal responsibility for the off- 
shore islands, two things were hoped for. 
One was that an overwhelming vote by Con- 
gress would deter the Red Chinese from any 
serious military action in the Formosa Strait. 
The other hope was that a truce could be 
negotiated in which the offshore islands 
would be used as an important bargaining 
point. 

As to the first hope, experience has shown, 
I believe, that even if the Red Chinese are 
deterred from an open full-scale assault, 
they have been given a strong incentive to 
proceed by the other means—just short of 
open conventional war—which are available 
to them. But it is on the second point, on 
the hope of negotiating a ceasefire, that our 
knowledge now is most definite. We know, 
I believe, that a ceasefire cannot be had by 
the negotiation of a public agreement signed 
by all the interested parties. 


A cease-fire by negotiation cannot be had 
because neither the Chinese government in 
Peiping nor the Chinese Government in For- 
mosa can sign such a document. For they 
would be agreeing to end the civil war by a 
partition of Chinese territory. Chiang would 
be renouncing his claim to be the head of the 
rightful government of China; Mao Tse-Tung 
would be renouncing his claim to be the head 
of the legitimate government of China. 
Peiping cannot be expected to sign such a 
renunciation. And we would have the great- 
est difficulty in persuading Chiang to sign it. 


Since a truce in the Formosa Strait cannot 
be had by agreement between the two Chi- 
nese governments, the best chance of pre- 
venting a dangerous war is to cut the Gordian 
Knot: to establish the cease-fire by an ac- 
tion of our own. We have the power to do 
that. It is not often that one nation has 
power of that kind. But in the Formosa 
Strait we have it. For all practical pur- 
poses, and over a considerable period of time 
at least, a military cease-fire would exist if 
the Nationalist forces were brought back to 
Formosa, if their naval and air raids, which 
are mere pin-pricks, were discontinued, and 
our position in the Formosa area were made 
to conform to the law as laid down in our 
treaty with Nationalist China. This treaty 
provides for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. It was ratified with explicit as- 
surance to our people that it calls for no 
American participation in the Chinese civil 
war. ; 

This would be solid ground for the United 
States to stand upon. We would then be 
within our certain military capacities. Our 
stand would be in accord with our national 
interests. It would be acceptable, or better 
than that, to our allies. And last but by no 
means least, the ground on which we stood 
would be lawful ground, 
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The only known objection to such a forth 
right policy is that a decision to evacuate +), 
offshore islands will shake the morale gn, 
perhaps the allegiance of the Chinese {o)»,. 
and Chinese officials in Formosa. Ty, cae 
there are countermeasures which can }, 
taken to reduce this risk, we must assum 
that it is a genuine risk. = 

But let us ask ourselves whether thera ;, 
any other policy which will eliminate this 
risk—the risk of internal subversion ang 
defection. Our present policy of keeping 
everyone guessing and in suspense is hardj; 
likely to keep morale high anywhere. and 
least of all in Formosa. How must the Cy). 
nese from the mainland, threatened with a:. 
tack on the islands where Chiang has com. 
mitted so many of his troops, feel when they 
are told that after they are under attacy 
the President will decide whether to support 
them or to let them be overwhelmed? It 
is not a pleasant fix to leave them in. 

But suppose, then, that the Presiden: 
comes down off the fence and declared tha 
these islands will be defended. How | ng 
would morale be kept high in Formosa? Th» 
answer, I submit, is that it will be kept hiey 
a little longer, but only as long as it looks 
possible that in defending these islands the 
United States will become involved in a gen- 
eral war to overthrow the Red government 
in Peiping. 

For the only reason these islands are s9 
important to the morale of the Nationalists 
in Formosa is that they raise the hope that 
the United States will become involved in 4 
general war—in a general war which will re. 
store Chiang and his followers to power on 
the mainland. The islands are of no stra- 
tegic importance to the defense of Formos 
or to the personal security of the Chinese in 
Formosa. It is not their “defense” which 
makes these islands so important. It is that 
they are the last best chance of entangling 
the United States in the unfinished civil 
war. That is the bitter truth about what 
is called, quite unequivocally, the defense of 
the offshore islands, 

It is the paramount interest of the United 
States that whenever we must fight a war 
we shall fight it for the legitimate and clear- 
ly defined interests of the United States— 
and not because we have become entangled 
and cannot muster the moral courage to dis- 
entangle ourselves. 


a 





Yalta Dud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an €éa'- 
torial entitled “Yalta Dud,” which was 
published in the Washington Evenin: 
Star of April 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editor 
was ordered to be printed in the REco8), 
as follows: 

YattTa Dup 

There is a high probability that Senator 
Georce is right in saying that the bomdshe' 
which some Republicans are trying to m An e 
facture from the Yalta papers will turn ou 
to be a political dud. 

Senator Gotpwater, who heads the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
thinks highly of a document prepared oY 
the GOP, presumably based on ma‘eriat 
the Yalta papers. “This,” Senator GoLD- 
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en says, “will show the American people 


z. ey shouldn’t return a party to power 
» engaged in such a sellout.” 
" ‘why? If the Republican version of Yalta 
4 sand ted at face value, it was Franklin 
Ne - not the Democratic Party, who 
a ultv of the sellout. But Mr. Roose- 
yelt has been dead for 10 years. Is the 
pemocratic Party disqualified for office in 


5956 because Of something allegedly done 
se one man a decade or more ago? If this 
would be the case in 1956, when could the 
‘arty redeem itself? Never? 
' The e points serve to deflate the substance 
tor GOLDWATER’s Claim, and also to 
the view that Senator GrorcE is on 
eround in saying the Yalta contrivance 
prove to be a political dud. The Ameri- 
voter can be bamboozled. But it is not 
easy as the Yalta-minded Repub- 
seem to think, 
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Benjamin A. Tober 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
appearing in the March 24 edition of 
the Portsmouth Herald, together with 
an article appearing in the March 23 
edition of the same paper, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., relative to the late Ben- 
jamin A. Tober, a distinguished citizen 
of my State and one of our civic leaders, 
who died recently. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and news article were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorpD, as follows: 

BENJAMIN A. TOBER 


At times, it is so hard to be understand- 
ing—so hard to continue our religious beliefs 
and the things taught us in childhood. The 
decisions of our Almighty God should be 
above question. Yet, many times we do 
question and wonder, 

In the death of Benjamin A. Tober, the 
men and women not only of our community 
but also of the entire State of New Hamp- 
shire have lost an active, sincere, conscien- 
tious worker for all that is good for all. 

Ben gave so much of himself in so many 
ways for civic, community, religious and 
business ideals. A man more active at his 
age will be hard to find. 

In the prime of life, with so many years 
shead for continued service to his com- 
munity and mankind, Ben has been called—— 
Wwe try to believe for a greater service beyond 
our comprehension. This must be God’s will. 

It is the firm conviction of The Portsmouth 
Herald that our entire community has suf- 
fered a great loss. Mere words are inadequate 
&s comfort to his family, his friends and the 
community in general. 


We can only say, “We'll all miss you, Ben.” 


_— 


BENJAMIN A. TOBER, BUSINESSMAN, DIES 


Benjamin A. Tober, 40, of 707 South Street, 
Tominent in local and State Jewish com- 
munity affairs and a former president of 
the New Hampshire Council of Retail Mer- 
chants, died today at Elliott Memorial Hos- 
pital, in Manchester, 

He was taken ill Thursday while in Man- 


thester on business and death was believed 
cue to a heart attack. 
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Born in Dorchester, Mass., on January 4, 
1914, he was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Tober, of 308 Broad Street. He attended 
local schools and was graduated from Ports- 
mouth High School in 1932, and from Boston 
University’s College of Business Adminis- 
tration in 1936. 

A leader for several years in the Ports- 
mouth Jewish community, Mr. Tober was 
serving on the board of directors of Temple 
Israel. He had served two terms as president 
of the Portsmouth Zionist District and in 
1945 was elected president of the New Hamp- 
shire Zionist Federation. 

In 1944, he was honored by the Jewish 
Advocate, a Jewish newspaper in Boston, as 
one of the outstanding figures in New Eng- 
land. 

Among the positions he had held were vice 
chairman of the New England Zionist Emer- 
gency Council, as representative for New 
Hampshire, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Zionist region, 
member of the executive committee of the 
New England Jewish national fund, New 
England zone chairman of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, member of the Portsmouth Zion- 
ist Youth Commission, secretary of the Ports- 
mouth Jewish welfare board committee, sec- 
retary of the Portsmouth Hebrew School, 
member of the United Jewish Appeal Com- 
mittee of Portsmouth, and the national 
committee for the United Palestine Appeal. 

Also Mr. Tober served for several years as 
chairman of the Portsmouth Recreation 
Commission, resigning 2 years ago, when 
advised by doctors to give up outside 
activities. 

A staunch proponent of the Portsmouth 
Air Force Base, Mr. Tober was instrumental 
in organizing the Air Base Defenders, which 
fought off attacks aimed at cancelling the 
installation here. He was among the group 
of Portsmouth area businessmen and civic 
leaders who went to Washington, D. C., to 
plead for the reactivation of plans for the 
base here when canceled unexpectedly ear- 
lier in 1953. 

He was a member of the finance and pro- 
gram committee for the ground-breaking 
ceremony held at the air base last July 4. 

A past chairman of the chamber of com- 
merce’s retail board and a member of the 
chamber’s board of directors, Mr. Tober was 
elected head of the State's council of retail 
merchants in 1951. 

He was also a member of the Portsmouth 
Country Club and the Rotary Club. 

Besides his parents he is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Lee Tober; two sons, Stephen, 5, 
and Robert, 14; three brothers, David Tober, 
of Portsmouth; Irving Tober, of Manchester; 
and Dr. Edward Tober on the staff of Mount 
Sinai Hospital in New York City. 


SS 


The Gottesman Collection of Dead 
Sea Scrolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 16, 1955, Mr. D. Samuel Gottes- 
man, an eminent citizen of my State, 
was honored at a reception given him 
at the Embassy of Israel. On that occa- 
sion His Excellency Ambassador Abba 
Eban and the noted scholar, Prof. Wil- 
liam Albright, paid tribute to Mr. Got- 
tesman in connection with his dona- 
tion to the people of Israel of four 
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1ighly treasured Biblical scrolls of great 
antiquity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks of Ambassador Eban and of 
Professor Albright and the response of 
Mr. Gottesman be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GOTTESMAN COLLECTION 
SCROLLS 
(Remarks of Ambassador Abba Eban 

William Albright, and Mr. D. Samuel 

Gottesman at a reception in honor of Mr. 

Gottesman held at the Embassy of Israel, 

Washington, D. C., on March 16, 1955) 

Ambassador ABBA EBAN. I cannot recall any 
occasion within the walls of this Embassy 
which evoked such a profound and unique 
emotion. There is an attribute of generosity 
which like all other attributes can be exer- 
cised with varying degrees of generosity and 
skill and imaginativeness and our guest of 
honor, Samuel Gottesman, has here per- 
formed an act of generosity within the high- 
est dimensions of human history. We are 
assembled to express the appreciation of the 
Government and people of Israel for the part 
which he has played in restoring to our 
national possession the four priceless ancient 
scrolls inscribed with literature from the 
ancient period of revelation, the period in 
which the Hebrew mind developed its deepest 
insight into the nature of man and the 
universe. 

The origins of this act of generosity con- 
jure up a most dramatic and vivid story, a 
story which begins in 1947 when a Bedouin 
shepherd near the northern shores of the 
Dead Sea inadvertently stumbled upon the 
jars containing certain scrolls which when 
opened, appeared to be inscribed in Hebrew. 
Three of these scrolls were immediately ac- 
quired by Professor Sukenik, of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, who at much risk, 
went to Bethlehem at the height of the dis- 
turbances there in order to acquire them. 
Four, however, left the country in the cus- 
tody and possession of the Syrian Archbishop 
Athanasius Samuel and were swallowed up 
in the vastness and expanse of this Republic. 
To our mind they had vanished from our 
possession forever. We assumed that they 
would be acquired by one of the universities 
or academies of this country, more lavishly 
endowed than any of our own institutions. 
Imagine, then, our surprise when General 
Yadin, the son of Professor Sukenik, read an 
advertisement, of all places in the Wall Street 
Journal, announcing these Biblical manu- 
scripts for sale. This surely should be an 
exhortation to all of us to aspire to a catholic 
interest in our daily reading. As a result of 
this providential surprise, the generosity of 
Samuel Gottesman enabled us t& acquire 
what our own resources would certainly not 
have brought within our reach, the posses- 
sion as a national trust of the remaining 
scrolls which you see depicted here. 

The first is the Book of Isaiah, the oldest 
known manuscript of that great work of 
poetry and prophecy, a@ scroll 20 feet long, 
in an excellent state of preservation and 
revealing the almost uncanny consistency 
of the textual tradition over a period of 
some 15 centuries. The second, a commen- 
tary on the book of Habbakuk; the third, 
a work called the Manual of Discipline which 
sets out the organization of the life of a 
religious sect, probably akin to the Essenes, 
on the northern shores of the Dead Sea; 
and the fourth, perhaps the most exciting 
of all, not yet opened, the Revelations of 
Lemach, a scroll of 2,000 years of antiquity, 
the opening of which raises many technical 
problems of opening it without destroying its 
text and its legibility. 


OF Derap SEA 
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These then are four of the newly discov- 
ered gems of ancient Hebrew literature which 
have now been brought back to Jerusalem 
where the Government of Israel has de- 
cided to establish the Hakhal Hasefer, the 
Shrine of the Book, and around these scrolls 
will be built a museum and a library por- 
traying Israel’s connection with its ancient 
literature. This great institution will serve 
to remind the people of Israel of the essen- 
tial element in their destiny, the fact that 
we are not a new people writing its history 
upon a clean slate; we are in our own con- 
sciousness and in that of the world the 
living descendant of the ancient Jewish 
kingdoms which proclaimed to mankind the 
most authentic messages of its own indi- 
vidual and collective salvation. This is the 
central theme in Israel's restoration and it 
is here, despite the turbulence of other pre- 
occupations, that the destiny of our people 
must lie, in this realm of spiritual and lit- 
erary creativeness. I think Mr. Gottesman 
therefore will realize that he has expressed 
his generosity in almost immortal terms, in 
choosing this as the avenue in which to give 
his assistance. Accordingly, these scrolls will 
be named the Gottesman scrolls and we cele- 
brate this act of generosity here today at 
the very moment when in Jerusalem the 
Hekhal Hasefer, the Shrine of the Book, 
is being opened by the President of the 
state of Israel upon the soil of the Holy Land. 


I would like to invite two of our guests 
to address you. First, Professor Albright, 
of Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, 
who has rendered such incomparable serv- 
ices to scholarship and archeology relating 
to the Holy Land. He, I am sure, will be 
able to tell you something of the excitement 
which this event has evoked in circles of 
Biblical and oriental scholarship everywhere, 
Professor Albright. 

Professor ALBRIGHT. Your excellency, Mr. 
Gottesman, ladies and gentlemen, needless to 
say it is a great relief not to hold this par- 
ticular secret confidential any longer. Ever 
since the end of May, I have been keeping it 
as secret as possible, dodging questions and 
questioners on every possible occasion and 
trying my best to combine absolute truth- 
fulness with total ignorance. One Christmas 
week I was reduced to the ignominious posi- 
tion of having to concentrate on a New York 
bank, since I had no idea in the world what 
bank may be involved, if any was involved. 
But there were many people who knew about 
the secret, in this country and in Israel, and 
there is also a certain Mr. Green who was 
intimately involved; not the rabbi of Wash- 
ington, my old favorite student, but a cer- 
tain Prof. Hy Olinsky of the Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, New York City, who as- 
sumed the name of Green for the direct ne- 
gotiations with the archbishop’s representa- 
tives so that the archbishop had no clear 
idea to whom they were going and no one 
else knew anything about it. 

Anyway, it is finished now and this we owe 
to the generosity and magnanimity of Mr. 
Gottesman. I think it is an extremely happy 
idea of the Ambassador of Israel and his staff 
to arrange this reception for Mr. Gottesman 
because it is very rarely that we find a gen- 
tleman of such breadth of horizon, such in- 
terest in the history and the future of his 
people, as to go so far as to spend all the 
money necessary to buy this collection. Of 
course, since then, I understand, his beati- 
tude has been riding around in Cadillacs and 
so forth, but anyway the scrolls are now in 
Israel. In the middle of August I met Yadin 
again at the Israel Embassy in London and 
the first thing he said was, “The scrolls are 
now in Israel.” Well, they are certainly in 
Israel and, as the Ambassador has already 
said, this is an absolutely unique collection 
of extremely important documents. A scroll 
of the Prophet Isaiah which is undoubtedly 
2,000 years old and may even be as much as 
2,000 years and a century old. I remember 
the early days—1949, 1950, 1951—-when there 
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were loud objections to the antiquity and au- 
thenticity of the scrolls which were described 
as hoaxes and so forth. Since then the cave 
itself has been excavated, Yassin settlement 
in Khirbet Qumran, south of Jericho, has 
been excavated, and other caves, Qumran IV, 
have been excavated and here were found all 
kinds of corroboratory material. They found, 
for instance, coins from about 100 B. C. down 
to the year 68 or 69 C. E. which represents 
the end of the settlement and the latest 
possible date for any of these scrolls. Here 
is the great scroll of Isaiah from somewhere 
between 150 and 50 B. C.; and the scroll of 
discipline, which describes in considerable 
detail the beliefs and practice of this famous 
Essene sect, the third of the great sects of 
Israel in the last day of the second temple. 
And that is a little later, possibly of the 
first half of the last century before Christ. 
And over here is that priceless scroll of 
Lemach, which is the only book in Jewish 
Aramaic from between the time of Daniel— 
which is at the latest, the Aramaic part I 
mean, about the early third century before 
Christ—and the scroll of fasting, the Megilat 
Taanit, from the early second century Com- 
mon Era. That means that a period of 400 
years was represented not by a single work 
in Jewish Aramaic, the language of the Jew- 
ish people for everyday purposes. Here we 
have it and I understand that Professor 
Avigad, of the Hebrew University, is now at 
work unrolling that priceless scroll. 

And the other scrolls are important not 
only because of their unique historical sig- 
nificance but also because now the scholars 
of the Hebrew University and other schol- 
ars in Israel can get new infrared and ultra- 
violet photographs and they can clear up 
various obscurities which still remain. It is 
a wonderful collection and I must congrat- 
ulate Mr. Gottesman for having had the 
breadth of vision to acquire them for the 
land of Israel. 

Ambassador EsBan. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Gottesman. 

Mr. D. SaMuEt GOTTESMAN. I am Overe 
whelmed by the profound and gracious re- 
marks of Ambassador Eban and Professor 
Albright and I want to express my sincerest 
thanks to them for their warm and generous 
words. 

Speaking for myself, as well as members of 
my family—of whom I see quite a few in 
the audience—I want to express our deepest 
appreciation for the great honor that has 
been conferred upon us this evening. 

When I visited Israel a little over a year 
ago, I was thrilled by the signs of progress 
being made in all directions. However, the 
outstanding feeling that I brought home 
with me was that the greatest contribution 
Israel would make to civilization and the 
world at large would be in the fields of 
spiritual and cultural development. 

Shortly before my visit to Israel, I had 
expressed the thought that the administra- 
tion of human affairs had fallen behind our 
technological advances with the result that 
the physical and moral self-destruction of 
the human race was in the air. I said, fur- 
ther, that it was not to science that we 
must turn for guidance, but to the humani- 
ties—the several fields of learning having to 
do with the social and moral fiber of our 
people; that we must develop the ethical, 
cultural, and philosophical values; and in 
that way only could we build up the liberal- 
ism and understanding so necessary to win 
the race ugainst the weapons of man’s own 
creation. 

It is, therefore, a source of deep pride to 
me and my family to be associated with this 
spiritual and historic project whereby our 
ancient Biblical manuscripts will now reside 
in the center of the land of the Bible— 
Jerusalem. 

May I say with great humility that in con- 
ferring the Gottesman name on: these pre- 
cious scrulls, you are honoring America rather 
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than myself for I am only the instrume: 
through which it has been made possibje ;,, 
the parchments which bear these inspired 
words to be restored to the land and peop)a 
which first gave voice to them. These ay. 
cient scrolls—manuscript recordings of o.. 
prophets whose teaching has enricheg »,: 
only Jewish life, learning, and history é t 
has made its impact upon world ciyj)j>.. 
tion—are a massive contribution to Biblica 
scholarship and, in the future, they wi)| bie 
available to scholars and research workers ,¢ 
all nations. I would like to regard this yo: 
as a gift of the Gottesman Foundation but as 
America’s gift to Israel. : 

I am particularly gratified by the decision 
of the Israel Government to establish in 
Jerusalem a special “Shrine of the Book” 
in which the Gottesman scrolls will be dis. 
played and which will in time acquire adqj- 
tional anc.ent Biblical manuscripts and thys 
become the primary center of Biblical a 
search and scholarship in the world. It is oy; 
sincere hope that such projects will help to 
heighten the great spiritual values whi h 
we all cherish, and which we hope will fore 
ever hallow the atmosphere in which the 
State of Israel can grow, flourish, and pross 
per. 

I thank you all once again for your kind- 
ness and your tributes and extend my best 
wishes to the state, the people, and the Goy- 
ernment of Israel. 








Report by May Craig on Her Observa- 
tions in Europe, the Middle East, and 
Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, May 
Craig, Washington correspondent for 
the Guy Gannett Publishing Co., of 
Maine, has just returned from a trip to 
Europe, the Middle East, and Russia. 
A report on her observations was filed 
upon her arrival back in this country at 
Boston. In this report May sounds a 
warning that everyone in this Nation 
should heed. She says: 

The Communists will attack the free na- 
tions when they are ready if they have not 
freen able to destroy all other forms of 
government by subversion or cold war first. 


May is not a defeatist, however, and 
she believes the struggle can be won 
through strength. She reports: 

I feel more deeply than ever that com- 
munism can only be beaten by strength, 
military and moral. And that the [ree la 
tions must stick together. 


In order that all Members of Congress 
may have an opportunity to read Mays 
summary report on her trip which ap- 
peared in the Portland (Maine) Sunday 
Telegram on April 10, 1955, I ask unanl- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the artice 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Tour Fatts To CHANGE VIEW 
(By May Craig) 

Boston, April 9.—The Communists Will 

attack the free nations when they are read) 
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have not been able to destroy all 





af 1hev 
“i er jorms of government by subversion or 
cold war first. 7 

Tl has been my fixed belief and nothing 
I saw in my tour of Iron Curtain countries 
in the past 7 weeks has changed it in any 
way 

Returning to Washington after 7 weeks 
al 18.000 miles in 14 countries, with plane 
‘ , downs in several others, I feel more 
ae than ever that communism can only 
he beaten by strength, military and moral. 
A that the free nations must stick to- 
eats Also that we must accept neutral- 
sem for what it is worth—that if neutral na- 

are not positively on our side, that at 

east they are subtracted from the Red side. 
Winston Churchill and President Eisen- 
how have both said in 3 to 4 years Russia 
4 have enough nuclear power to strike. 
whether or not they do strike depends on 
whether they can get their way without war. 


That was my belief when I went into Russia. 
hoslovakia and Poland are s0 com- 


Cze 

pletely under Red surveillance and terror 
that they have no voice in the deciston. I 
believe that there is an anti-Communist 


feeling which might come to the aid of the 

nations if the Red grip on them can be 
oken But they can do nothing now. 
ntries visited were Germany, Austria, 
oslavia, Turkey, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, 
alv, France, England, Sweden, and Den- 





CAREFULLY SUPERVISED 
In Russia the editors’ group was carefully 


supervised. We did not see one single official 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, or Russia, though 


we asked in writing in advance. Excuses 
given—that there was no time; that 
oficials had been away, and were busy and 
tired on return; that we were “in transit.” 
Replies to our requests to see officials, to see 
this or that, were delayed until a few min- 
utes before our departure, or were never 
given at all. This is the Communist meth- 
od—‘Don’t say no, but don’t let them do it.” 
I was even denied a visit to the docks of 
Leningrad on the ground that the harbor 
was frozen. I said I represented a paper in 
the port city of Portland, where people would 
be interested in Russian docks. The guide 
said the gates were locked during the frozen 
I asked to ride by the docks. Re- 
ply was that request would be considered. 
Nothing happened, and I did not see the 
docks. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland the satel- 
lite fear was heavy as a fog. We had the feel- 
ing of being watched all the time. In Russia, 
there was utmost politeness, but our time 
was wasted tramping through handsome 
museums and cathedrals turned into libra- 
ries and museums. One rare permission was 
to go over the plant where official Communist 
newspaper Pravda is printed, with several 
other smaller papers and many Communist 
Party magazines. 

CYNICAL EXHIBIT 

This was a propaganda privilege, as was 
the Stalin auto works in Moscow, first aute 
works in the U.S. S. R., founded 31 years ago. 
Nothing I saw showed anything that could 
match the industrial potential of the United 
States, but that may have been policy. May- 
be they think what they have is good; maybe 
they were concealing their best, to deceive us 
as to their industrial achievement. 

Baldest illustration of their attitude to- 
ward the United States was the exhibition of 
comparative religions, cynically set up in the 
ancient Cathedral of Notre Dame in Lenin- 
grad. This will cover all religions, the guide 
Said. At present it includes only a sketchy 
Greek exhibit; a Judaic exhibit as back- 
fround for the extensive Christian exhibit. 
This exhibit portrays Christianity in its 
blackest history of the Spanish Inquisition, 
un-Christian economic exploitation and 
Siave driving in colonies, with special attack 
on the Pope and the Vatican, and authentic 
Photographs of lynchings in the United 








months. 
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States. The United States is linked with the 
Roman Catholic Church in this portrayal, 


and there are bronze statues of young Soviet 
youth kicking over a block of bronze la- 


belled “USA,” in their mar 
and freedom. 


PEACE BANNERS Fi 


n WowWard peace 


AUNTED 
Everywhere, even in a gay circus 
tended, there were banners 
word “peace” in a@ dozen languages The 
United States is everywhere attacked as a 
warmonger. The atheistic attack on all 
ligion is part of the Red plan to destroy a 
religious allegiance, and put the state on tl 


We ate 
bearing the 





altar. In Moscow, the ordinary people in the 
subways were curious and ndly, but they 
had their orders. The ssion to take 
pictures was subject to ill bans—as the 
doorman at our hotel. Ev i we saw 





was calculated to present communism in 
favorable light. 

The neutralism we found in Yugoslavia 
Austria, Sweden, Finland, is evide: the 
effort of communism to set up a buffer belt, 
and it may succeed, through terror, thouc! 
Sweden and Austria, certainly want to be on 
our side. 

Great gain for us ts approval of German 
rearmament; the Turkey-Iraq-Pakistan } 


ice of 


the Turkey-Greece-Yugoslavia pact. The 
Kremlin fears this growing unity and 
Strength on our side and if we hold. or in- 
crease it, it may deter them from hot war 


and checkmate them in cold war plots. 





Medical Social Work Offers Expanding 


Career for Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. every 
American concerned with the Nation's 
health and rehabilitation needs knows 
that a growing population requires more 
hospitals, clinics, and rehabilitation 
services. We have the habit of thinking 
first of buildings, beds, and laboratory 
equipment to meet these needs. Of equal 
or greater importance, however, is the 
tremendous shortage of highly trained 
persons we must have to man the hos- 
pitals, clinics, and other health services. 

In a very real sense it is the present 
and future generations of college and 
high-school students who hold the 
key to what kind cf health and welfare 
services we will be able to have in this 
country. We of the older generations 
can help to provide the buildings, the 
beds, and the budgets but these will be 
of limited value without more and more 
young men and women stepping into the 
ranks of the health and welfare profes- 
sions and allied occupations. 

Not everyone who is interested in a 
health career can or should be a doctor 
or a nurse. Most of us know little or 
nothing about the other health profes- 
sions which play an important part in 
caring for sick persons. Parents, as well 
as students, should inform themselves 
about the educational requirements and 
career opportunities of these professions 
also. 

Medical social work is one of the 
health professions which offers expand- 
ing career opportunities for young men 
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and women with a sound liberal arts 
college educational background 
specialized university training. 

worthy professions, the standards of 
preparation are high. A parent can feel 
proud to have a son or daughter choose 
this unique profession which combines 
knowledge of medical and health prob- 
lems with the skills of social work. 

I am especially pleased to have a let- 
ter from Miss Josephine Taylor, director 
of social service at Cook County Hos- 
pital, calling attention to the unusual 
opportunities for medical social work 
professional education in the city of Chi- 
cago. Miss Taylor is one of the dis- 
tinguished members of her profession as 
well as an outstanding leader in health 
and welfare activities in Illinois. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Taylor's letter be printed in the Recorp 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


and 


Like al] 


Marcu 4, 1955 
Senator Pau. Doveras, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 
My Dear SENATOR DovuGias 
great interest in the rehabilitation of 
zens who have had severe injuries or dis- 
abling illnesses, I am venturing to write you 
about the opportunities for younz people in 
medical social work—one of the professional 
groups working in the fields of medical care 
and rehabilitation. 


D.C 
Knowing your 


Citi- 


Medical social work is an especially ap- 
pealing profession for those who are inter- 
ested in the medical setting and who want 
to help sick people return to health or gain 
thé maximal recovery from disability. Medi- 
cal social workers have since 1905 been valued 
members of the medical team working in 
clinics, hospitals, and medical-care programs, 
It is our job to help patients and their fami- 
lies solve some of the social and emotional 
problems which interfere with their recovery 
or their adjustment to disability. Through 
2 years of specialized graduate work in a 
school of social work (after graduation from 
college), medical social workers are trained 
to work with doctors, nurses, and other medi- 
cal specialists. 

Persons with this training are in great 
demand for important positions in the ex- 
panding programs of medical care and public 
health. The sad fact is that there are not 
nearly enough trained medical social workers 
to fill all of the positions in which they are 
badly needed. During World War II, it was 
found that there were only half enough 
trained medical social workers to fill the jobs 
then existing, and since then the needs of 
the armed services, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, the increase in civilian 
hospitals establishing social-service depart- 
ments, and, most recently, the expansion of 
rehabilitation programs, have made the 
shortage more severe. It is estimated that 
3.500 newly trained medical social workers 
must be recruited by 1957. 

We in Illinois are fortunate in ha 
a long-established and excellent teaching 
center for medical social workers in the 
University of Chicago School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, with the University of 
Illinois School of Social Work ready to start 
such a curriculum by the fall of 1955 if pro- 
spective students present themselves. The 
University of Chicago is able to train a far 
larger number of students in the next few 
years, and I hope that we may have your 
help in bringing to the attention of young 
people seeking careers the opportunities In 
this growing profession which so badly needs 
more recruits to keep pace with the impor- 
tant health needs of the country. Young 
people who wish to have their training in 
our great State of Illinois should write to 


vine 
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Miss Marietta Stevenson, dean, School of 
Social Work, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
lll., or Miss Helen R. Wright, dean, School 
of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. The American 
Association of Medical Social Workers, 1700 
I Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., will also 
give information to any interested college 
students or their parents. 

As director of social service in this large 
public hospital in our State, I know at first- 
hand the needs and opportunities for trained 
staff in this field. As a medical social worker 
with many years of experience in the field, 
I also know the rewards of satisfaction and 
interest which medical social work through 
service to ill and handicapped persons offers 
to those who enter the profession, 


Yours very truly, 
JOSEPHINE G. TayY Lor, Director. 


Challenge Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Challenge Seen,” which 
was published in the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of April 2, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE SEEN 

Speaking before the southern attorneys 
general, Governor Timmerman has called 
again for a congressional curb on the power 
of the Federal Supreme Court. He made his 
first proposal that Congress limit the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Court in his inaugural 
address in January. 

While the Court’s school segregation de- 
eision has brought the matter to a head, 
Governor Timmerman feels that a great 
national issue is involved. “That issue is 
whether the judiciary shall usurp the au- 
thority reserved to the people to change 
their Constitution.” 

It is Mr. Timmernran’s belief that consti- 
tutional authority is threatened by the view 
finding favor currently in the judicial branch 
that “the basic law means whatever the Gov- 
ernment thinks it ought to mean.” 

We think the South Carolina Governor 
was right when he told his audience: 

“Whether you live in Vermont, or Virginia, 
or in any other State, your constitutional 
freedom is reduced every time the inherent 
power of government is used to exceed its 
constitutional authority.” 

He added that the great threat to our 
liberties lies in our acquiesence in the grad- 
ual extension of governmental power into 
areas in which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend it to go. And actions 
by the judiciary are especially dangerous, 
because the public cannot act as directly 
in its own defense against judicial abuses 
as it can when elected officials are involved 
in error. 

Certainly when the Court interprets broad 
and sometimes undefined terms it may be 
determining questions of public policy, sup- 
posedly left to Congress and the executive 
branch. Personal attitudes and opinions of 
the Justices can easily play an important role 
in the decisions reached. It was Charles 
Evans Hughes, then not a member of the 
Court, who said many years ago, “We are 
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under a Constitution, but the Constitution 
is what the judges say it is.” 

There are many people throughout the 
country who agree with Governor Timmer- 
man that Mr. Hughes’ description is still apt, 
and who would like to see Congress take the 
necessary steps to restore the traditional 
separation of powers. 

Judicial review has been a subject of con- 
troversy for 150 years. We have a feeling 
that if Chief Justice John Marshall, who 
upheld it in Marbury vy. Madison, could ex- 
amine the practice today his views might 
remarkably resemble those which Governor 
Timmerman has so cogently expressed. 


Tribute to Civilian Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
tribute written by Mr. Clarence Case and 
others, honoring the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, is submitted for printing in 
the Recorp on the occasion of the 22d 
anniversary of its founding. This prop- 
erly should have been submitted on April 
7, but the Senate was in recess at that 
time. I therefore ask for its inclusion 
at this time, this being the first day of 
our return following Easter. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Where once were fire-scarred tree trunks 
and cut-over timber are now magnificent, 
green, growing tree plantations. 

Where once were eroded, useless lands, are 
new fertile, productive farms. 

Where once were deserts are now irrigated 
grazing lands, fertile areas, lush with trees 
and fruit and flowers. 

Where once were lakes and rivers, at the 
end of the lumbering era, full of logs and 
debris, were unnavigable and dangerous, are 
now free-flowing waters, full of fish, enjoyed 
by millions of people. 

Where once were impenetrable forests and 
swamps, inaccessible treasures of beauty, are 
new fire trails and highways. Have you been 
on Virginia’s Skyline Drive view—its breath- 
taking beauty? Just remember, it would not 
be there except for CCC boys. 

Bridges, dams, fish hatcheries, levees, 
swimming beaches, National, State, and local 
parks, recreation areas, rejuvenated national 
cemeteries, and monuments, restored shrines, 
public buildings, and all the rest. 

CCC boys transformed a Nation’s face. 
What they gave to all America, the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, has permanent worth. Each 
year it becomes esthetically more beautiful, 
economically more valuable, used and en- 
joyed by millions of people. 

They came to the CCC camps out of school, 
unemployed, very often homeless, malnour- 
ished, frustrated, restless. There were the 
friendly and the friendless. There were the 
hopeful and the hopeless. Ours was a rugged 
life in our wilderness home. 

When Pearl Harbor came and World War 
II (December 1941), in a Nation sick with 
fear, CCC boys by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, voluntarily, walked into the recruiting 
offices of the armed services, took off one 
uniform, put on another. 

Well fed, bronzed, muscled, trained and 
skilled in many ways, familiar with Army 
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policies and procedures, accustomed to livin, 
and working together in the out of door. 
CCC boys were the best prepared fightin, 
men this country has ever produced ¥ 

All around the world in World War II ang 


record. Many of them lie with the hon es ; 
dead in military and civilian cemeteries a; 
home and abroad. And today, war veterg; 
in their thirties and forties, married, w; 
children, living in every community, in all 
walks of life, unknown, you never hear , 
peep out of them. True heroes. 

The alumni of the CCC camps, about 
million, plus their families, humanity yp. 
rooted, 20 years ago, are today among 0; 
finest citizens, The CCC gave them purpos 
for life itself, purpose for good citizenshj; 
In the process of being helped to help them. 
selves, they learned to help each other, ¢ 
help everybody. Today, in every commp- 
nity, in all walks of life, they are a wonder. 
ful base upon which to build community 
and national programs to conserve our hu- 
man and natural resources. 

I agk the Members of Congress, I ask the 
whole American people, to pause and con. 
sider the contributions of the Civilian Con. 
servation Corps. Each year they are esthet- 
ically more beautiful, economically more 
valuable, historically more significant. It 
should make us all very thoughtful indeed 
to recall that, as humanity uprooted, the 
alumni of the CCC camps once were called 
hoboes and hoodlums. Yet they have given 
so much that is the Nation’s wealth, that 
is the Nation's pride. It is time for research 
into the official CCC records, related records, 
into the lives of the alumni of the ccc 
camps, in order that the American people 
may really grasp the colossal contribution 
made by the CCC, of permanent worth, 
which will last, be beautiful, valuable, use- 
ful, long after they have gone, long after 
you and I have gone, wealth for posterity 

I suggest that the Nation consider what 
would be appropriate recognition for the 
alumni of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
These were our youth—our youth in distress 
They lived in a world they had not created 
that others had created for them. What a 
mess it was. But when they go to their 
graves they will have the supreme satisfac- 
tion, known only to a few men, they helped 
to make this world more beautiful, valuable, 
useful. 

What the Civilian Conservation Corps gave 
to all America, all the world, in peace and 
in war, is unprecedented, unequalled, unap- 
proached in American history, in the history 
of mankind. 

What the CCC camps gave to all America, 
to the world, is the most socially significant 
program of art in the history of mankind 


Dramatic Victory Over Polio Scourge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that the outstanding news of the day 's 
the sensational discovery of a vaccine 
that will combat the dreaded disease 
which we have known for so long as In- 
fantile paralysis and which is now com- 
monly referred to as polio. Our neWs- 
paper, radio, and television reports are 
filled with descriptions of the discovery 
of this vaccine and each surmises a5 © 
its possibilities and meaning to man- 
kind, 








During my return trip by train last 
ont. | obtained a copy of the Philadel- 
nia Inquirer. The editorial concerned 
“¢ with this new discovery and is so 
o]] written that I desire to bring it to 

> notice of the House, feeling that each 
¢ ys can join in the sentiments there 
ssed. Entitled “Dramatic Victory 
Polio Scourge,” the editorial is as 
WS: 





DraMATIC VICTORY Over PoOLIo ScourcEe 
Ar incement that the Salk vaccine is 
ssful in preventing polio is a tremen- 
isly aes climax to one of the great- 

medical advances of the 20th century. 
It means that thousands upon thousands 
¢ children who might have been crippled or 

d by poliomyelitis will live out their 
ouched by this fearful disease. 
ans that large-scale outbreaks of 
polio, which in the past spread terror over 
whole communities, may soon be controlled, 
and quite probably stopped altogether. 

It marks one more stunning triumph for 
man in his struggle to conquer deadly or 
crippling diseases, a triumph shared by medi- 
cal men, researchers in many fields, and mil- 
lions of Americans who contributed the 


s 


( 





It me 


money to pay the cost of this campaign. 

Because the vaccine used in tests whose 

ults were announced yesterday bears his 
name, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of Pittsburgh, will 
receive great credit for his contribution to 
the defeat of polio, and properly so. His de- 
velopment of a vaccine which would pro- 
juce the antibodies to fight off the polio 
yirus was indispensable to success. 

Dr. Salk, however, would be among the 
first to emphasize the fact that the onslaught 
against polio was a team enterprise, begin- 
ning years ago when the existence of the 
polio virus was first confirmed, and leading 

the mass tests last summer which were 
the basis for yesterday’s announcement. 


There are few Americans who cannot take 
small share of credit for those tests. 
They were financed by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, an organization 
which has supported research against polio 
for the past 17 years. And the foundation, 
urn, got its money from contributions to 
March of Dimes, casual contributions 
most of us never dreamed would produce 
h dramatic results. 

It is significant of the new teamwork and 
the broad scale of the attack made on these 
diseases, that 1,829,996 children in 44 States 
part in the tests. Some received no 
culations at all; some were given dummy 
and the rest received injections of the 
eaik vaccine, 


The world now knows the results. he 
Salk vaccine is 80 to 90 percent effective in 
enting paralytic polio. It is not a cure 
for polio once it is contracted, but it is a 
shly successful means of preventing the 
se we once knew as infantile paralysis 
trom getting a start. 
In a few weeks the new vaccine will be sent 
t to do battle on a thousand fronts against 
io, and the situation will call for caution 
nd calmness. Since polio strikes children 
‘ar more frequently than adults, it is self- 
evident that the rule of “children first,” in- 
voked by the National Foundation in its 
Plans to inoculate children in the first and 
*cond grades, should generally apply. Care- 
tul parents will consult their physicians, and 
will recognize the dangers of dropping all 
other precautions simply because the vaccine 
has a be en found successful. 
he problems of making the vaccine avail- 
shle—eventunliy to adults as well as chil- 
cren—do not in the least detract from the 
magnitude of these new achievements. 
A disease whose very name has chilled 
ba hearts of countless parents appears to be 
ing final defeat. We have a right to hope 
that before very long polio will join diph- 


some 
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theria, smallpox, typhoid, and 
lethal diseases on the list of 
conquered. 

There is hope, too, for those now fearing 
cancer, heart disease, or other killers whose 
toll has been much higher than that of polio 
The causes, cures, and prevention of these 
diseases may be different, but the same con- 
certed and coordinated attack which broucht 


other once- 


those man has 


victory over polio may one day produce 
equally spectacular results in other fields 
and every day, in dozens of places, research 
toward that end is now going on. 


These hopes are for the future. Today, the 
whole world may join America in hailing all 
who shared in the triumph of science, perse- 
verance and faith over one of man 
invisible enemies. 


Mr. Speaker, prior to coming 
floor this noon I received 
which is self-explanatory, from a con- 
Sstituent at Fairfield, Conn. In connec- 
tion with this discovery which has been 
attributed to Dr. Jonas Salk and his 
associates, I was pleasantly reminded of 
the contribution that can be claimed 
also by Dr. John Franklin Enders, an- 
other constituent from West Hartford, 
Conn. The wiré, under permission 
granted, is also included: 

ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
United States Representative at Large, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Surely the first person to deserve a medal 
of honor for polio and other vaccines is the 
modest initiator, namely, John Franklin 
Enders, doctor of philosophy and doctor of 
science, a native of West Hartford, who is 
a member of the class of 1919 Yale College 
and won Nobel prize in December 1954. 
Polio and subsequent vaccines should be 
known as Enders and Salk vaccines, etc. 

ROBERT P. SHELTON 


Ss cruelest 


to the 
a telegram, 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 





The New Joseph Pulitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has always been a 
newspaper noted for its excellence. Cer- 
tain of its departments have been es- 
pecially distinguished, and if merit de- 
rives from literary quality, clean-cut 
presentation of issues, and a consistent 
and fearless moral idealism the editorial 
page of the Post-Dispatch is perhaps the 
best in our country. 

When Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., succeeded 
his father last week as publisher of this 
newspaper he issued a statement reaf- 
firming his faith in the famous Post- 
Dispatch platform first enunciated by 
his’ grandfather. This statement adds 
stature to the Pulitzer reputation and 
gives strong evidence that the old strain 
has carried forward into the newest gen- 
eration. I am printing this statement in 
our Recorp today. It should be read by 
journalists everywhere, and by thought- 
ful men who prize a free press and its 
highest traditions: 

Tue Tipes or TIME 

A flame of integrity was extinguished at 

the death of my father, Joseph Pulitzer, but 
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its light will 





always radiate to newspaper- 
men of conscience everywhere [a 
Joseph Pulitzer wes devoted to the four- 
nalistic commandments written in 1907 by 
my grandfather, the first Joseph Pulitzer 
nd carried daily as the platform of the 
Post-Dispatch. These words are a monu- 
ment of granite which the tides of time will 
never efface 
Guided by the platform, my father exerted 


rm 
all the skill, conviction, imaginat 
ind courage with which he 
endowed to make the Post-Di 
sive to the needs of 


ion, force 
was unusually 
patch respon- 
mankind He never 


made a mean decision; on the contrary, his 
generosity of mind and heart made him a 
shining guardian of my grandfather's ideals. 

Inspiration alone cannot move stones: so 


my father achieved his distinction by inspir- 
ation conveyed to loyal men and women 
The Post-Dispatch is fortunate to be brought 
out day after day by people who are devoted 
to the ideals which gave this newspaper its 
character, acclaimed in recent days from 
near and far. ; 

Today the platform continues to proclaim 
its proud, timeless message. We of the Post- 
Dispatch shall abide by the standards we 
have inherited. 

With all the moral strength, the tntel- 
lectual strength, the professional strength 
at our command, we will continue to labor 
as public servants. Not only will we report 
the day's news but we will illuminate dark 
places, and, with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, interpret these troubled times 

Opinion will be strong for what we believe 
to be right, and equally strong against what 
we construe to be wrong. We also know 
that laughter is a joy and we hope we will 
entertain. 

For public service our reward will be what 
each of the men and women of this news- 
paper and the broadcasting stations will 
carry within himself. Each will know his 
voice has merged in a mighty chorus which 
will resound as heretofore in our city, our 
State, our Nation and the world. 

That chorus, I am confident, will be rec- 
ognized and I hope it will be found to have 
added more splendor to the noble profes- 
sion of journalism. 

JOSEPH PULITZER, Jr. 





Our Defense Setup on the Pacific Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of emphasizing to the Members 
of Congress and particularly to those 
Members who are on the Committee on 
Armed Services that we have an Achilles’ 
heel in our defense setup on the Pacific 
coast. 

One look at a map and it becomes ap- 
parent that some combat units of the 
Pacific Fleet should be based, for opera- 
tional purposes, in the Pacific Northwest. 
Since existing naval facilities already are 
established in Puget Sound, no major 
change or expense is involved. Many so- 
called hard-core naval officers for years 
have admitted privately that the con- 
centration of our fleet in southern wa- 
ters and at Pearl Harbor should be aug- 
mented by the location of at least one 
killer unit in the Pacific Northwest: and 
I am hopeful, in the light of the Soviet's 
growing naval strength, that Puget 
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Sound will be designated as an opera- 
tional base for certain of our Pacific 
Fleet combat ships. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, I 
offer an excerpt from a talk I made to 
the Lions Club in Bremerton, Wash., on 
April 6, 1955, which gives some explana- 
tion and background to this defense vac- 
uum in northern Pacific Ocean waters: 

When the Navy Department was first 
established in 1798 there were six shipyards 
on the east coast which were given contracts 
for building vessels. These six yards were 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire), Charlestown 
(Boston), Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Gosport (Norfolk). 

You will recall from your American his- 
tory the purpose of providing these so-called 
men-of-war was to protect American ship- 
ping from the Barbary Coast pirates. The 
Mediterranean had just’ been opened to us 
by treaty with Spain. Other nations were 
paying tribute and our Congress considered 
a substantial appropriation for this pur- 
pose, which brought the cry of millions for 
defense but not a cent for tribute. 

Since those early days of our Republic, 
in spite of much political pressure, no doubt, 
on our east coast the location of naval bases 
has been developed and maintained on a 
well-dispersed and logical basis in order to 
protect the entire Atlantic coastline and our 
established supply lines. 

At approximately a midway point between 
Maine and Florida the Navy Department has 
its largest operating base to which all types 
of combat vessels are attached. This is Nor- 
folk, Va. However, strategically dispersed to 
the north and south of Norfolk are other 
naval establishments where various types of 
vessels are based: Portsmouth has subma- 
rines; Boston has cruisers and destroyers; 
Newport, R. I., has destroyers; Quonset Point, 
R. I, has carriers; the New London, Conn., 
naval station has submarines; Charleston, 
S. C., is a mine craft center, and at Key 
West, Fla., are submarines and destroyer- 
type vessels. 

Now, let us turn to the west coast. The 
Navy's first base in the Pacific was estab- 
lished in 1854. This was Mare Island. 

Incidentally, I read once that a report 
on a possible location for a naval base on 
Puget Sound was filed in Congress in 1850. 
This was before the first settlers founded 
Seattle. The proposal was that by cutting 
a canal Lake Union would provide a fine 
deep-water anchorage secure from enemy 
attack. If the suggestion had been adopted 
I doubt if Lake Union would be a carrier 
yard today. 

In any event, our Puget Sound Yard was 
next to be established in 1890, while San 
Diego came much later. The term “base” to 
the Navy is a facility which overnight can 
support a fleet of nominal size and is capable 
of provisioning, fueling and manning ships. 

The distinction we of Bremerton are so 
conscious of is that of being a home base to 
ships of the fleet, which brings us to San 
Diego which began as a radio station in 1912. 
In 1917 it became a Naval Air Station and in 
1919 a hospital and training station. Then 
in 1920 it became a destroyer base which was 
the beginning of its development as an op- 
eration type of base, or similar in point of 
importance to Norfolk on the Atlantic. 

As you know, since then there has been a 
standing joke in the Pacific Northwest to 
the effect that the basing of combat units 
of the Pacific Fleet was arrived at, as to loca- 
tion, through careful analysis of morale fac- 
tors including the availability of smooth 
waters, more sunshine and strategic dispersal 
of naval families near golf facilities. Cer- 
tainly prior to World War II Pacific Fleet 
operations limited possible discomfort to the 
naval personnel manning our warships as 
far as northern waters were concerned to a 
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summer cruise and colorful but brief visits 
to ports in Puget Sound during Navy Week. 
In July or August this provided a pleasant 
change and relief from the seasonal heat 
further south. Also the admirals were said 
to have found this arrangement with its 
change of golf courses stimulating. 

Whether it was preference and wishful 
thinking on the part of the Navy or whether 
politics entered into the situation, the fact 
remains that no units of the fleet are based 
north of San Francisco. Meanwhile, unlike 
the period prior to World War II, the theater 
of Navy responsibility includes the vast coast 
of Alaska—for in an air age Alaska has a very 
strategic importance for both offense and 
defense. 

From a defense standpoint, not because 
it would help Bremerton, some units of the 
Pacific Fleet should be based in Puget Sound. 





Rose as National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Rose as National Flower,” pub- 
lished in the Mobile (Ala.) Register of 
March 23, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorD, 
as follows: 

Rose as NATIONAL FLOWER 


In the movement for selection of a national 
flower of the United States, the Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg., has adopted a 
resolution recommending the rose. 

That resolution, we believe, reflects ma- 
jority public sentiment of the Nation. 

If the question of an American national 
flower were submitted to a nationwide ref- 
erendum the rose, in our opinion, would win 
easily. 

Some localities, as in the case of Mobile, 
the azalea capital of the universe, have 
gained distinction far and wide for achieve- 
ments with other flowers. 

Mobile is an outstanding national exam- 
ple of this, as a matter of fact. Its azaleas 
grow in a magnificent variety and abundance 
that has brought it international acclaim 
and fame. 

Yet we in Mobile must be broad enough 
in our views to concede that this is really no 
argument for choosing the azalea as the 
American national flower. A national flow- 
er, if chosen, should be more common to the 
country as a whole than can be claimed for 
the azalea or any other popular flower ex- 
cept the rose. 

“Unquestionably,” says the Encyclopedia 
Americana, “the roses are the most impor- 
tant flowers cultivated. They are prized by 
everyone who cares for flowers at all, and 
throughout the civilized world are probably 
grown in more gardens than any other 
flowers.” 

If we are going to have a national flower 
of the United: States, it should be the rose. 
For this purpose, the rose has no rival—not 
even in the azalea which has done so much 
to emblazon the name of Mobile wherever 
gorgeous flowers in profusion are appre- 
ciated. 

In spite of all the present-day tribulations, 
the world still possesses the essential char- 
acter which inspired the poet Frank L. Stan- 
ton to write of it years ago: 
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“This world that we're a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 

You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet!” 


The flower that best qualifies as the no. 
tional flower of the world’s greatest Nat; Q 
is the rose. 





The Role of the Ukrainian Congress 


Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dynamic and leading nationa] 
organizations in the fight against Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism is the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Under the able leadership of its 
president, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who 
is also professor of economics at George- 
town University, this nationally repre- 
sentative group of 1% million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry, has, through 
its manifold efforts, contributed heavi- 
ly to public knowledge and under. 
standing of the plight of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the Soviet Union and of 
the true nature of the Communist ag- 
gressor. In this respect, its educational 
and informational service is unsurpassed 
not only within the boundaries of this 
country but throughout the free world. 
Its many expert representations before 
numerous congressional committees and 
in a number of executive departments 
are common knowledge among those 
concerned with foreign policy and the 
relations of the United States with the 
Soviet Union. 

One of the most outstanding qualities 
of this American organization is its 
unique unity, which embraces fraternal, 
civic, religious, youth, cultural, athietic, 
and similar types of organization with 
branches in over 36 States. Delegates 
from these States and local groups par- 
ticipate every 3 years in the national 








from May 27 to 30, the 6th trien! 
Congress of Americans of Ukraini 
ancestry will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. This event will 
fortify further the role of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America in the 
affairs of our country. 

This role is best expressed in an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
to the New Jersey State confere! ce of 
UCCA affiliates in Newark, N. J. Uncer 
leave to extend my remarks, I incluce 
the main excerpts of this address on 
UCCA’s Role in America: 

UCCA’s ROLE IN AMERICA 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
America is thoroughly and compliete's 
American institution. There are not 
can be, any marks of hyphenation 





n 
il 





wide membership. As you and I know 
its representation of 114 million Americar 


‘ 








-od citizens who arrived at these shores 
prior to World War I, and the most 
- immigrants from Ukraine. Happily, 
st of these are rapidly adapting them- 
-< to their new environment, and see in 

eat traditions, free enterprise, and pre- 

t institutions what they always hoped 

I .ved for in long-enslaved Ukraine. In 
- composition natural stresses are inevi- 
. but never of such a nature as to justify 

unhealable breaches. The congress 
~mittee is unquestionably unique in its 
endidly attained unity; and this organi- 

l unity is a valuable asset, a tremen- 
yurce of power and resource, that 

+ at all costs be safeguarded and treas- 

i from the reckless designs of any irre- 
nsible individual or group. 

Richly endowed with resources of knowl- 

edze and experience as concerns Russian 

1ism in practice and also events and 
>| snts throughout the entire Russian 
mmunist empire, UCCA is solely and ex- 
clusively a working organ of elected indi- 
viduals whose only purpose and function is 
to translate into political action the ideas, 
timents, and feelings of the great major- 

i the people, groups, and communities 

that are represented by their delegates at 
ir triennial Congress or convention. Con- 
rary to certain ill-formed impressions and 
iusions of some people, UCCA is in no sense 

the term any Ukrainian Parliament, com- 

f displaced politicians or aspiring 

inian diplomats and the like. Nor is it, 

rcan it ever be, an American medium to 
ploited by any political party or group 

h a mentality, behavior, and direction of 
illegiance that are not essentially and char- 
istically American. UCCA is completely 
necessarily independent of any political 
or group situated and operating in any 
f mi land. It functions wholly in terms 
f American categories of political thought, 
through our American channels of political 
and toward the fulfillment of basic 
American objectives of maximum national 
security, national preservation and peace, 
with expanded freedom. Those who would 
arbitrarily impute to the nature and charac- 
ter of UCCA ends and objectives that are 
not primarily American, either do not under- 
stand our organization or are maliciously 
intent upon undermining its work and na- 
tional significance. 

Within this framework, then, the role of 
UCCA in America becomes unmistakably 
clear and concretely definable. Its role is 
fundamentally educational in that it con- 
tinually seeks to inform the American public 
about Ukraine and the other non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union in their historic 
struggle for freedom and independence. To- 
day no thinking American can afford not 
to know as much as he can about other parts 
ff the world, especially those closest to the 
mortal enemy of America itself, namely, Mos- 
cow. As the largest non-Russian nation 
behind the European Iron Curtain, Ukraine 
deserves the greatest amount of study and 
attention not only on the part of our mili- 
tary and political strategists but also on the 
part of every school boy and girl. Fortu- 
ately, this interest is growing rapidly, and 
Ican tell you that in scores of our colleges 
and universities young men and women 
have assumed as their task the thorough 
study of Ukraine, its people, its history, its 
temendous strategic importance to our 
country in the current struggle, UCCA has 
n innumerable ways inspired, implemented, 
and served this wholesome development and, 
for the full success of this educational role, 
must continue to do so in all circumstances 
1 our national life. 

Our educational endeavors, however, do not 
exhaust our role in America. To act on 
he’s knowledge is just as important—if, in 
4 sense, not more so—as to acquire and 
possess it. Our role, therefore, is cast in the 

















party 


ction 





‘flexible mold of political activity, focused 
the sound formulation of 


Primarily on 
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American foreign policy toward the Soviet 
Union and the numerous nations imprisoned 
there. Whether it be in the present phase 
of the cold war, in the midst of a hot one, 
or beyond military victory over Russian Com- 
munist imperialism, we and our innumerable 
friends are convinced that a free and inde- 
pendent Ukraine, the freedom and independ- 
ence of all the non-Russian nations in the 
U. S. S. R., are in the vital interest of our 
own Nation, in the vital interest of enduring 
world peace. Our political work is c . 
pletely dominated by this orientation. There 
can be none other. The Russian Commu- 
nist onslaught upon freedom, upon free in- 
stitutions everywhere, significantly 
fies the fundamental interests of America 
with those of Ukraine. To work and strive 
for Ukrainian freedom and independence— 
indeed, the freedom and independence of 
all Communist-dominated lands—means to 
work in the noblest and selfless fashion for 
the continued freedom and independence of 
our own Nation. This is the essence of our 
role: this is the guiding spirit of our mani- 
fold work. And it is this kind of work, 
marked by tangible performance and results 
that, I am convinced, our people want. This 
is the type of work, to their benefit and to 
the benefit of all Americans, that our people 
have been getting these past few years. 

But, as many of you can well appreciate, 
this kind of work cannot be undertaken and 
developed without ample spiritual and ma- 
terial resources. Actually, it is only when 
you're in the throes of such political ac- 
tivity, giving day-to-day attention to prob- 
lems, events, and people, that you begin to 
fully realize how expensive the tasks we set 
for ourselves are. It breeds heavy pressure, 
and becomes almost burdensome when any 
marked expansion of activity is attempted. 

To succeed wholly in the attainment of our 
goals, we need only persevere, persist and 
constantly keep punching. We are greatly 
empowered with truth and fact; and with 
your moral and material support, we cannot 
lose. Our endeavors are planned and set into 
stages of operation adjusted to the particular 
trends and conditions of the moment. Often- 
times it requires patience, sober analysis, and 
prudent timing before an advance is made. 
But our principles are fixed and ultimately 
determinative. The total picture of our 
work is a continually changing and expand- 
ing one, as we concentrate on the strength- 
ening and refinement of its many parts. It 
is always necessary to keep this total picture 
in mind, if you’re to understand and appreci- 
ate each operation contributing to the suc- 
cess of our total endeavor. And one such 
outstanding operation is your concerted ef- 
fort to federate our branches in this State 
into an organized setup that can deal more 
efficiently and effectively with the common 
problems that arise in any of our States. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the power and capacity of UCCA in its 
national undertakings depend ultimately on 
the strength and organized activity of its 
State and local units. The medium of a 
State federation enhances such strength and 
activity largely because it facilitates neces- 
sary relations with other State federated 
groups and enables you to act in closer rela- 
tionship with State representatives and of- 
ficials on the many problems that emerge 
in your State and in Washington. Our 
people in the State of Connecticut have such 
a federation and when, in 1950, it was neces- 
sary for me to impress upon Senator Brian 
McMahon the importance of considering 
testimony from us on the Genocide Conven- 
tion, the assistance of the Connecticut fed- 
eration was decisive. The existence of @ 
State federation represents a consolidation 
of strength of all the units so federated; it 
serves as a direct agency to your Senators 
and State officials; it is an indispensable 
medium of coordination and cooperation for 
the efficient accomplishment of our program. 
It is crucial to our work in Washington and 
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on the national scale. It is urgent that you 
combine your efforts to make this federation 
& reality and also a functioning model for 
our groups in every other State; that they, 
too, will soon follow suit and give prime evi- 
dence of their faith in the ever-expanding 
work of UCCA 

Your federation will undoubtedly enjoy 
a broader sphere of influence upon national 
and state affairs. Through your Senators and 
all of your Congressmen in Washington you 
will make Known for the public record our 
stand on the dangerous myth of peaceful 
coexistence, on the itnsularities of the pres- 
ent containment policy, on the necessity for 
a sound and winning policy of liberation, on 
the inadmission of Red China to the United 
Nations, and on the superlative work of 
the Select House Committee on Communist 
Aggression which, under the able chairman- 
ship of Congressman CHar.es J. Kersten, 
of Wisconsin, investigated such aggression 
against the Ukraine and the other non-Rus- 
Sian nations in the Soviet Union. Federation 
Signifies a combination of forces in a new 
unity. It creates new sources of power and 
strength that are so urgently needed in our 
national organization. 

We have the people; we have loyal minds 
and hearts that are unswayed from 
course of basic principle; we have the 
ization which you here, today, seek to 
strengthen through federation. With all 
this, nothing can cause us to desist in our 
good fight. Unity is our achievement in 
UCCA. The time now is for unity in 
States through federation. With such unity, 
success cannot possibly elude us. 
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The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, there 
is printed herewith a letter written by 
our former colleague, Kit F. Clardy, to 
the Wall Street Journal, which is cer- 
tainly pertinent to an issue which will 
continue to be before our people until 
correctly solved: 

LANSING, MiIcH., March 24 
The Eovrror, 
Wall Street Journal, 
Chicago, Ill 

Dear Sir: In your March 22d tissue you 
published a letter and an editorial dealing 
with the Bricker an‘endment. Your editorial 
correctly states the law, but I think the let- 
ter is vulnerable on some counts you did not 
cover. 

In the last sentence of his letter, Mr. 
Backus pleads for support of the Constitu- 
tion ‘‘as it now stands,”’ yet every other sen- 
tence in that letter is in plain contradiction 
of that plea. What he really seeks is an 
unwritten modification or amendment of 
the Constitution by executive interpretation 
and misuse. 

He is impatient with the idea that there 
should be some observance of the constitu- 
tional limitations on a President's power to 
commit the Nation to any course he choose 
He wants the President to have unlimited 
and untrammeled power to do by executive 
agreement that which the Constitution com- 
mands to be done by treaty or treaties. 

He says that “in these troubled times” we 
should not “limit the power of the President 
as Commander in Chief to cooperate with an 
ally in the tactical disposition of troops on 
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United States soil.” The first four words in 
that sentence betray the “crisis” thinking 
that would excuse any departure from the 
Constitution or laws whenever a manufac- 
tured “emergency” is created. That’s the 
thinking and reasoning of those who for more 
than two decades have sought to excuse 
every unconstitutional move with the cry 
of “emergency.” It’s based on the theory 
that ours is a “fair weather’ Constitution 
that can safely be abandoned at the will of 
a “ruler,” on the claim that “troubled times” 
demand. 

But the balance of the sentence discloses 
an absolute lack of understanding of the 
wording and intent of the amendment. The 
“power” of the “Commander in Chief” is not 
touched by the Bricker amendment. Your 
editorial points up the real meaning. It 
seeks to prevent the continued substitution 
of a rule of man for arule of law. The con- 
duct of foreign relations is not involved in 
his argument for a President’s “power” as the 
Commander in Chief is not the source of his 
authority to conduct foregin relations. 

Nor is he apparently aware of the fact that 
there is no constitutional authority for 
executive agreements. That is something 
that just grew. And such were initially sup- 
posed to deal only with temporary problems— 
not matters involving a permanent treaty. 
He seems unaware of the increasing ten- 
dency on the part of the executive to bypass 
the Senate and to ignore the plain con- 
titutional requirement that treaties be used 
in making arrangements with other nations. 
The Yalta incident should alert him to the 
danger of this grave departure from constitu- 
tional processes. 

You have correctly noted the important 
legal point that disturbs practically every 
lawyer in the Nation—the decisions which, in 
effect, would enable the President to sub- 
stitute his own judgment and action for the 
entire legislative processes. It is obviously 
of the greatest importance to the Nation's 
welfare for us to restore the Constitution and 
its meaning to the position it formerly occu- 
pied on this point. The pernicious idea that 
one man working with representatives of 
other nations can overturn the laws govern- 
ing our domestic problems without the peo- 
ple or their representatives having any voice 
in the matter, certainly demands immediate 
and effective attention. 

But equally important is the necessity of 
getting back to an observance of the consti- 
tutional provision about treaties. We must 
do away with the idea that this section can 
be ignored at will and executive agreements 
substituted whenever the executive depart- 
ments fear to give the Nation the facts. One 
Yalta is enough. 

The chief lesson we should learn from that 
historical blot is that the substitution of 
secret executive agreements for treaties re- 
quiring Senate ratification is certain to en- 
danger the welfare of the Nation. It de- 

stroys the heart of our system—checks and 
balances. Clearly the Executive deliberately 
flouts the Constitution in entering into 
agreements of a kind that should be submit- 
ted to the Senate in the form of a treaty or 
treaties. This point seems to have escaped 
nearly everyone who has commented on 
Yalta. The Bricker amendment in part is 
designed to make a repetition impossible. 


If the Constitution is properly interpreted, 
the power of the President to bind this Na- 
tion is subject to his submitting the treaties 
he has negotiated to the people's elected 
representatives for their approval or rejec- 
tion. Mr. Backus is pleading for the right of 
a President to ignore that section of the 
Constitution whenever he wishes. He raises 
the untenable argument that requiring a 
President to observe all the provisions of 
the Constitution constitutes an unwarranted 
interference with the President’s power to 
conduct negotiations with other nations 
when in fact it does nothing of the sort. 
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What he really means is that the constitu- 
tional provision requiring Senate participa- 
tion is not to his liking—and should there- 
fore be treated as dead. 

With the advent of the U. N., the abuse 
of the executive formula, has been accel- 
erated at an alarming rate. The rabid in- 
ternationalists unquestionably view this as 
a sure-fire method of undermining national 
sovereignty and bringing us into a world gov- 
ernment. It is too bad that some intelligent 
folks do not really and wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to the idea that spurred our Founding 
Fathers into formulating our Constitution— 
the idea that we must have checks and bal- 
ances to prevent the rise of a dictatorship. 

Very truly yours, 
Kir F. CuiarpyY. 





Easter, the Atom, and Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, prior to 
the Easter weekend, it was my privilege 
to deliver an address over station WGN, 
Chicago, regarding the message of Easter 
in our time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EASTER, THE ATOM, AND AUTOMATION 


Eight days from now, we will celebrate 
Easter Sunday. 

I would like to talk to you on this occasion, 
my friends, on a pre-Easter theme. 

I would like to talk to you about faith in 
the future, as against fear of the future. 

The Easter season is, of course, a season of 
birth and rebirth. 

The great spiritual message of this spring- 
time is the conquest by life over death; we 
realize through every budding flower and 
every bird singing in the trees, the signifi- 
cance of immortality. We relearn the tri- 
umph of the things of the spirit over the 
things of the flesh, the triumph of beauty 
and good over evil. 

And so, during these next 15 minutes, I 
would like to see how you and I can approach 
the problems of our country with the same 
spirit of faith. 

Let’s put to practical use the inspiring 
message of the Way-Shower, which you and 
I will be hearing from the pulpits of our 
churches during this Easter season. 

I am going to answer now a series of ques- 
tions on this subject of the fears of our time, 
and faith for our time. 

Question. Senator WILEY, what would you 
regard as some of the principal fears which 
are expressed widely today? 

Answer. Well, there are a great many fears. 
I am just going to list a few, because I don’t 
believe that we should dwell too long on 
them, as such. I don’t believe in giving 
power to fear or evil. 

But first, of course, we all know there is 
the fear of war. 

Then there is the fear of depression and 
unemployment. 

There is the fear of inflation. 

There is the fear of Communist conquest 
of the world. There is the fear of trouble at 
home—of a long series of strikes in our coun- 
try, resulting in harm to labor, to manage- 
ment, and to the public. 
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Question. Do you think that there ; 
stance to any of these fears? 

Answer. No. I don’t believe so. None ¢: 
these feared conditions need actually come 
about. If we use our God-given intellicenrs 
and judgment, we are not going to have wa; 

We are going to enjoy continued peace. 1; 
we use our God-inspired wisdom we ar; 
ing to enter into a golden new age of Pros. 
perity and expansion. 

You know, by 1975, there are going to be 
not 165 millions of us, but 220 million Amer. 
icans in this country. They are going; 
enjoy comforts and conveniences such 
have not enjoyed today. 

If we use our heads, our God-directed ip. 
telligence, then the miracle of atomic eneroy 
and the miracle of automatic factories—x; 
the new science, called automation—ars 
ing to producer a higher standard of | 
for our people than we have ever before 
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enjoyed. 
And, too, we can have industrial peace in 
our country, with higher pay envelopes for 


labor, and more real purchasing power 

We can assure higher income to American 
farmers, and can halt the serious drif 
from our farms. All of these things are p 
sible, provided we use our God-given intelli- 
gence and initiative. 

VIGILANCE AGAINST RED MENACE 

Question. Then, in your judgment, Sena- 
tor, there is no real reason to give way to the 
fears which we mentioned earlier in the 
broadcast. 

Answer. Very definitely not. 

That doesn’t mean that we should ignore 
serious problems which do definitely exist. 

The fact of the matter is that world cond 
tions are very troubled. Internationa! cor 
munism is constantly on the march, con- 
stantly agitating new trouble for us—in the 
western Pacific Ocean, in Europe, in South 
America, in Africa. We have got to be vigi- 
lant against the Communist menace every- 
where. 









DANGER IN PACIFIC 


Question. What about that Pacific prob 
lem, Senator, the problem of Matsu and 
Quemoy? Is there going to be war over it 

Answer. I hope not. I pray not. AndlI 
don't believe there will be war. erica 
wants peace—peace with honor. What l 
want to emphasize is that we've got to keep 
our faith in the President of the United 
States. He is the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces. He has available the 
latest, most confidential, top secret 
mation as regards Red China's ambiti 
capabilities. The President is the spe: i 
of United States foreign policy. He doesn 
want war, but neither does he want appease- 
ment. 
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Let’s not usurp his functions. It is not 
for the Congress to try to act as Secretary 
of State or as members of the Joint Chiets 


of Staff. I say there is much too mu f 
a tendency these days for people to forget 
the constitutional division of powers be- 
tween the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. 

Question. How do you mean that? 

Answer. Well, I want the Congress very 
definitely to do its job, but I don’t want the 
Congress to try to take over the Chief Ex 
tive’s job also. And remember, no one 35 
going to force the President of the U: 
States to do anything that the Presi 
doesn’t want to do and doesn’t feel shou.d 
be done, if the President, as Commander 12 
Chief, determines it is not in the best inter- 
est of our country. On the other hand 
whatever the President does decide, th 
Congress and the American people will defi- 
nitely back up. There may be honest dii- 
ferences of opinion. But we are Americans 
first and can support our American P! 
dent. Partisan politics come last. Amer 
comes first. Unity behind our President }s 
essential. So, I say, give him your [faith 
His burdens are many and they are hea‘). 
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ty. merits our respect and admiration. He 
is to see the crises through suc- 


is going 
ssfully. 
Question. Now, what about another prob- 
jom—right here at home? What about this 
ich-talked-about problem of automatic 
vetories, Senator WILEY? Are they going to 
ke the place of manpower completely? 
we going to have mass unemployment? 
Answer. I believe the answers to those 
questions are clear, and they are encourag- 
ae not discouraging. 
“We are definitely going to see more and 
more automatic operations in private in- 
aystry. We are going to witness what has 
been called a second industrial revolution— 
so-called push-button factories. We are 
ing to see fabulous new electronic control 
,chines. They can store up a bewildering 
variety of complex information and can 
tually supervise and run entire assembly 
lines. These control machines are going to 
completely alter the pattern in more and 
more of our industries. 


MANY EFFECTS 


Question. What will be some of the effects 
of this automatic technology? 

Answer. Well, the effects will be many. I 
can list them as follows: 

1. First, there is going to be a great de- 
mand for skilled workers, for more and more 
and less and less brawn. That means, 
we need better-educated Americans. This 
in turn means more schools, and better-paid 
teachers. It means we need many times 
more engineers, physicists, chemists, execu- 
tives. Adequate education is no longer a 
it is an absolute job and national 
1ecessity. 

2 Second, there will be more opportunit- 
ties for women to perform tasks which might 

rmerly have only been handled by men, 
ho required some degree of physical 
strength. 

Women already number more than 28 per- 
cent of our labor force, and by 1975, 1 out 
of every 3 American workers will be women. 

3. We can and will have more elderly 
Americans working. Here, too, as is the case 
of women, the skills of years of experience 
will be more important than merely the phy- 
sical strength of male youth, as such. 

4, More mechanization will mean lower 
prices and expanding markets. That means 
for you, my listeners, more refrigerators, 
washing machines, air conditioners, automo- 
biles, radios, and television sets. 

Question. What other effects will occur? 
iswer. Well, here is a fifth effect. There 
is going to be a tremendously increased out- 
lay for new capital goods. Vast new equip- 
ment must be built. In 1953, production of 
capital goods and services amounted to $54 
billion, or around one-seventh of our gross 
national product. It provided 8 million jobs. 
But this will be small compared to the in- 
creased capital-goods jobs in the future. 
And, too, we are going to have to replace 
machinery faster because it will become ob- 
solete faster, and that will mean more jobs. 

6. Sixth, most important of all we are 
zoing to have more leisure for the American 
people, more opportunity for personal growth 
id development and enjoyment of the good 
ngs of life. 
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AVOIDING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Question. But now, Senator WILEY, what 
about the big fear that automatic factories 
are going to mean mass unemployment, 
throwing vast numbers of workers out of 
jobs? 

Answer. I think the answer to that ques- 
ion ls this: What automation is going to 
mean is indeed a readjustment in many 
American industries and jobs. 

There is going to be some job dislocation. 
But for that matter, every time a new indus- 
tty has burst on the American scene, there 
has been some dislocation. 

; The automobile industry literally revolu- 
“onized the Amercian scene. It eliminated 
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the horse-and-buggy business and a great 
many other obsolete, affiliated businesses 

But now, with sound cooperation between 
labor, management, and the public, there is 
no reason whatsoever why dislocation should 
not be relatively mild and temporary. 

Now, I want to make it perfectly clear that 
unemployment—becaues of automation or 
any other reason—is no light matter. When 
a breadwinner is out of work, whether it is 
for a day or a week or a month, that can be 
serious, serious for himself and for his loved 
ones, serious for his morale, serious in terms 
of the community. 

Fortunately, unemployment in recent 
times, has been comparatively mild. But 
that does not mean that we should not use 
every ounce of our energy so as to keep it to 
an irreducible minimum, 

Many communities of my own State and of 
Illinois and its neighbors have often been 
hard hit by unemployment. We are deter- 
mined to have no unemployment, but full 
employment and full purchasing power for 
our people. 

But to achieve it, you cannot resist change. 
You cannot hold back the wheels of progress, 
you cannot try to freeze the status quo. You 
have got to accept change and to work with 
change. 

CONCLUSION 

Question. Well, Senator WILEY, you have 
discussed quite a few phases of current prob- 
lems. You have discussed the problem of 
applying faith in our time. You have men- 
tioned the necessity for truly applying the 
Easter message in our daily lives. You have 
mentioned the need for faith in the Presi- 
dent of the United States and for vigilance 
against the Communist menace. You have 
stressed that there is no real ground for fear 
of the future, fear about misuse of atomic 
energy, or fear about any harmul effects o 
the new science of automation. 


Answer. Yes; that about sums it up. 

I want to say to my listeners that it has 
been a real pleasure to speak to you through 
the kind courtesy of station WGN, especial- 
ly in this beautiful pre-Easter season. I 
look forward to the pleasure of taiking with 
you again in the future. 

I hope that in the intervening period you 
and I will know the full beauty, the full joy 
of Eastertide. I hope we will always have 
that faith which, as Paul said, is “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidenec of 
things unseen.” 

Thank you very much, 





What Is Our Mission in the World 
Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the following speech of my good 
friend James A. Farley, which he deliv- 
ered before the Economic Club of Detroit 
on March 14, 1955, to a distinguished 
assembly of members and guests follow- 
ing a luncheon meeting: 

WHat Is Our MISSION IN THE WORLD TODAY? 
(By Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 

I am one of a number of American political 
leaders who believe the United States has a 
world mission. She did not seek it, Fre- 
quently she has done her best to avoid pick- 
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ing up the huge check implied in having a 
mission; but history has handed it to her. 
When history makes a date for a country the 


country must keep it with strength and 
honor and dignity, or find itself in serious 
trouble. You will remember the prophet 


Jonah in the Bible. The Lord told him to 
go to Nineveh and preach there. Jonah 
did not want to go and started for somewhere 
else, whereupon the combination of the 
storm and the wave took him to Nineveh 
anyhow, against his will. 

Our country wished to mind its own busi- 
ness and develop its own affairs. It was so 
successful in this that it found itself 
of the 2 or 3 strongest nations in the world, 
looked to by many peoples as a mighty force 
which must try to bring peace and law to a 
torn and unhappy world. This, I think, the 
United States has tried to do to the best of 
its ability. 


one 


Now, the mission is in a dangerous phase 
Three or four years ago, the Soviet Union 
talked boldly of seizing all Europe—but the 
United States was there, and the Soviet 
Union settled for the less violent policy of 
coexistence. Today the young Chinese Com- 


munist revolution talks belligerently and 
ratties a borrowed Russian sword The 
United States has no earthly interest in 


possessing or governing Formosa, still less in 
trying to run China. It has every earthly in- 
terest in not letting a new imperialism run 
riot over the whole Pacific Ocean and is en- 
deavoring to make that clear. There will be 


other anxious moments as time goes on. My 
point now is that the American mission is 
primarily moral rather than military We 
nray have to defend ourselves by force, but 


our ultimate victory, of which I am certain, 


will come by conversion rather than con- 
quest. 
America which was cradled in the prin- 


ciples of freedom and human dignity can- 
not retire within its own orbits and do 
nothing. Such a position represents spirit- 
ual sterility and mental cowardice. I do not 
know how long it will take us to overcome 
the dark forces of totalitarianism, but 
we are obliged in the name of decency and 
good conscience to accept the challenge we 
shall not fail—just as we have never failed 
when called on to defend a righteous cause 
I say defend because we are a people who 
are opposed to attacking others and 
ferring with the internal affairs of 
nations. But we will defend to the last man 
our right to maintain our way of life in cur 
Republic. 

The answer to this lies in the history of 
our country and in the traditions of our 
people, who acknowledge freedom to differ 
without impairing national loyalty. 

The United States, a Republic dedicated ti 
freedom, came into existence in 1776. It had 
no great military power and little foreig: 
influence. Nevertheless the example of 
America was followed throughout most of 
the world so that a century later much 
of the earth’s surface was ruled by demo- 
cratic governments. Clearly, America had a 
mission then and performed it The mis- 
sion was to show the world that free govern- 
ment was workable. Our pre-Civil War fore- 
fathers were convinced that the American 
experiment in freedom was divinely in- 
spired, and was practical, and that America 
was to be a beacon light of liberty, pointing 
the way for others to follow. Amazing 
they did follow. 

To the midtwentieth century politician 
the speeches and writings of our forefathers 
seem a little self-centered. In light of 
today they seem to lack appreciation of the 
fact that other peoples too have contributed 
to the art and practice of free government 
and made their own contribution 
cratic living. In those days, America was 
nationalistic, and talked that way. Then, 
of course, the United States could afford that 
luxury of thought. 
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North America was empty, and the rest of 
the world was far away. 

This attitude does not altogether fit a 
modern world in which you can have break- 
fast in Paris and dinner the same night in 
New York, or in which an attack on an 
Asiatic peninsula like Korea could set strate- 
gists calculating whether Alaska, Seattle or 
San Francisco may not be threatened. And 
yet there is a good deal of nationalist senti- 
ment still active in the United States. 

It can be useful. It can help us to under- 
stand new and young nations just coming 
into independence and to appreciate the 
intense nationalist sentiments of those coun- 
tries. Some of them have come into ex- 
istence as a revolt against imperialism, Just 
as we did. Thoughtful Americans will ap- 
preciate that nationalism of these new coun- 
tries springs from the same cause that made 
us nationalists a hundred years ago. 

Our duty toward the world, I think, Is 
still to demonstrate that free government 
is workable and is more desirable than any 
other. To fulfill it, however, we must stand 
by certain principles. 

First and foremost, we must continue to 
make democracy work at home. That is the 
cornerstone of any American sense of mis- 
sion today. This means that we have to 
bring our practices and our ideals into line. 
Freedom to take part in the processes of 
government and economics is not an cccupa- 
tion for the few or for isolated groups. It 
is part of the life of everyone. The American 
system has given a larger share of power and 
participation in public life and in private 
affairs to all of its people than any great 
country in history. We have trusted our 
people, and the trust has been repaid. 

This needs some explaining abroad. Some 
Europeans particularly quarrel with Ameri- 
can tastes. Some even think and say we 
are vulgar. These are the ones who forget 
that tens of millions of Americans from 
humble backgrounds take part in American 
cultural, as well as American political life. 
Never on such a scale as here have literature 
and music and art and journalism and busi- 
ness and politics been open to a whole popu- 
lation. Of course we get a result different 
from the results where learning and the 
arts and government have been kept in a 
relatively small circle. The power and the 
strength and the glory of the American way 
is witnessed by a single fact. No group of 
peoples who have ever lived in America for 
any length of time have ever desired to leave 
America and go back from whence they came. 
A South American politician once said, 
“Other people talk about freedom; you prac- 
tice it; and it has proved the most assimila- 
tive system in the world.” 


We must maintain that freedom at home. 
Any attempt to limit or mistrust it endan- 
gers our primary mission. Free government 
is workable, and we have proved it. 

What we are learning today is a corollary 
proposition. We cannot and shou!d not at- 
tempt to export our particular form of gov- 
ernment unless it is voluntarily sought. 
American democracy cannot be foisted on 
others. Woodrow Wilson talked about the 
self-determination of peoples—and he meant 
it. This goes for us as well as for others. 
There are parts of the world in which Amer- 
ican institutions and the American economic 
system are not wanted, and perhaps would 
not work. Democracy means different things 
to different people, depending on their tra- 
ditions, and their habits, their religion, and 
their way of thinking. Our tradition calls 
for tolerance and respect for difference. In- 
deed respect for difference is one of the great 
forces binding us to our friends. If else- 
where peoples choose to adopt in whole or in 
part some of our ways they will do it be- 
cause having looked at the example they 
want that result. Any salesman knows that 
you cannot force a product where it is not 
wanted; if it is adopted it is adopted on its 
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own merits. The American mission thus is 
not the same as the mission of the Roman 
Empire, nor do we now talk of the white 
man’s burden as they did at the end of the 
last century. 

If the problem could be stated in those 
terms we could stop here or at least be smug. 

However, we cannot accomplish the Amer- 
ican mission alone. In fact, we cannot live 
alone now, even if we wished to do so. The 
Wright brothers settled that one day when 
they flew a contraption through the air at 
Kitty Hawk, if it had not already been settled 
when man learned to send communications 
from anywhere to anywhere in a split second. 
Safety and well-being today depend on an 
international system which observes some 
rules of morality and of law, producing inter- 
national relations established more or less 
on the rules of fair play. We have fought 
two wars on that theory. It is true that 
from 1919 to 1939 most of the country seemed 
to feel that the rule of law in international 
affairs could be maintained if the United 
States lived alone in unprepared isolation 
and urged pious resolutions outlawing war. 
World War II, I think, taught us by bitter 
experience that international cooperation is 
necessary if any rule of right and law is to 
be maintained. At the close of that war the 
atomic bomb launched from long-range air- 
craft biew up forever the idea that Ameri- 
cans are entirely masters of their own desti- 
ny. That is why I supported, as I hope you 
did, the formation of the United Nations, 
and while it has a long way to go I am free 
from doubt that the principle will eventually 
succeed. If this United Nations fails an- 
other will have to be built to take its place. 
As we fought to withstand aggression in Ko- 
rea and to prevent new Koreas and to provide 
the aggressor of our time—the Communist 
faction—with clear-cut evidence that the 
lawless expansion could not be permitted, so 
we are bound to work with others in build- 
ing a worldwide community of nations. 

Now this will be a long and difficult task, 
as anyone who travels abroad as I do, knows 
very well. The world of nations outside our 
own has its realities, and its hard facts. We 
have to work with that world as it is and 
not as we think it ought to be. We will have 
to work with peoples who do not think as 
we wish they did, and often govern them- 
selves as we wish they did not. At the mo- 
ment, we work with the other nations of the 
free world chiefly to assure military safety 
and to protect ourselves and them against 
lawless aggression. But while we are doing 
this we can help to extend and strengthen 
the moral foundation of the community of 
nations. 

Even a politician reads occasionally and 
profits from it. A book by Arnold Toynbee 
makes the point that whenever the culture 
of one nation enters another a wide contact 
is established which continues to unfcresee- 
able limits. A country which first becomes 
familiar with American manufactures and 
manufacturing methods eventually may 
come to learn the dominant principles of 
American life, Just as close relations with 
Europe have made us somewhat acquainted 
with their ways. The salesman and the poli- 
tician, the Army officer and the journalist, 
the engineer and the student who work 
abroad are carrying out the American mis- 
sion for good or evil, whether they know it 
or not. The policy now famous as point 
4, offering technological assistance to other 
countries, was perhaps one of the most 
imaginative ways by which America could 
perform its mission. Other, better, ways 
will continue to be developed as the days 
go on, as we realize more and more their 
importance. 

A new duty Is placed on the United States 
by this modern conception of America’s 
mission. This is the duty to be strong na- 
tionally. Even Abraham Lincoln, struggling 
for peace, Was willing to go to war to assure 
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that the Union should be preseryed—¢}-, 
there was danger, as he put it, that Gove; 
ment of the people, by the people, ang ; 
the people might perish from the earth. wap 
shall not achieve @ community of nations 
at peace merely through strength; but ; 
is perfectly clear that we shall never achieve 
it without strength. We are quite clear 
that our mission does not require us or ey; 
permit us to try to rule the world. |; 
we are equally clear that our missio; 
cludes being a bulwark of the free world ang 
joining in its defense. But this mean 
most careful attention to foreign poli 
Someone observed that the British Emp) 
was acquired in a fit of absentmindediy 
America could have the same experienc 
we do not draw a careful line betwee: 
cratic leadership of a free world a pre 
tices which might slowly lead to an Ame: 
ican imperialism. 

The men (there are a very few noisy one 
who talk loosely about going it alone ang 
who want to pull out of cooperative arrang: 
ments like the Inter-American Organization 
of States, and the North Atlantic Treaty Or 
ganization, and who want to torpedo the 
United Nations, have not learned an im- 
portant lesson. Fortunately, few in 
country agree with them. 

It is barely possible, of course, tl! the 
United States could make itself into an em 
pire and organize an American century. 
But if we did we would slowly and stead 
find our cherished freedom disappea 
There would no longer be freedom of speech, 
and freedom of assembly, and free inquiry, 
and fair trial, and the right of every Amer- 
ican to look all these ideas in the face. Even 
as we are fighting the Communist menace 
at home and abroad, we must be sure that 
we do not betray our own traditions. Under 
free institutions America grew. By free in- 
stitutions America forged her position. 











Under free institutions she defended her- 
self against totalitarian enemies, and by vir- 


tha 


tue of free institutions she has become 
senior free Nation of the world. We d 
want a police state, or thought control 
rule by the hysteria of fear in our s} n. 
The success of the United States is largely 
due to one fact. We have discovered th 
of throwing thousands of free minds agai: 
a problem. We do this in politics, we « 
in business, we do it in education, we do it 
in science. As a result, we have come up 
with the right answers more often than those 
who depend on a small group of party of- 
cials, politburos, or police chiefs. This | 
often confusing to foreigners. They hear th 
noise of our debates and discussions and do 
not realize that out of these discussions come 
firm decisions. The result has given Amer- 
ica the most stable government and the most 
stable economy of our time. It is respected 
by our enemies, hence their sound of fur) 
The fact is that most of the countries uw 
Communist domination would like to achieve 
what America has achieved and will try to 
do so as soon as they are free to make the 
attempt. Because of this, I do not think a 
third world war will be attempted; and it it 
is attempted I have no doubt of the resu:t 


For the first time in our history, we ar 
called on to maintain continuously a mca 
ure of armed might. I venture to think that 
the arms are as strong, and no stronge! 
the free institutions which bring them into 
being. Armed strength so supported can be 
trusted by America, and by the neighb: f 
America. Armed strength not derived trom 
free institutions would be a danger to u 
to the entire world. 


As I see it then, America’s mission | 
to demonstrate that free government is work 
able, not only for the United States but! 
the world. Nationally we must cherish ana 
foster and maintain our institutions, and use 
them to give our own citizens prog t 
ward wider life and fit them to be the he! 
of a great civilization. Internationally, ' 
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_ ct in strength and not in weakness, work 
ward a community of nations steadily de- 

ning a wider common base in morals and 
law. It will be said that this is ideal 
4 ther than practical. I can only say that, as 
nolitician accustomed to deal with an in- 
‘ite number of practical matters, I know 
at a chief source of power can be an !deal, 
<ince the ideal alone gives consistency to the 
eforts of the day. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 11, I had the pleasure to 
attend the fifth annual all-Jesuit alumni 
dinner, which was held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler here in Washington. 
Attending this dinner were the presi- 
dents of over 20 great American colleges 
and universities, graduates of those 
institutions and their friends. I was 
privileged to be one of the Members of 
Congress present. 

The speaker of the evening was Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. His 
refreshing address was titled “Principle 
in Foreign Policy.” He wisely cautioned 
against the crafty scheming of the 
Kremlin to create a world demand for 
peace at any price—a plan calculated to 
put all the nations and people of the 
world into Russian slave chains. Our 
attention was directed to the new close- 
ness of all things in this world because 
man had harnessed air for both com- 
munication and_ transportation—the 
complexity of factors which of necessity 
enter into the taking of decisions bear- 
ing on our security and the conflict which 
often arises between spiritual and ma- 
terial considerations, especially when ef- 
forts are made to exclude morality from 
the arena of judgment. Secretary Dulles 
made it clear that our enlightened self- 
interest requires us to follow a consistent 
and dependable national course guided 
by those moral principles which are 
rooted in the basic faith of the American 
people. This comes as a pleasant and 
sound rebuttal to the un-American be- 
liefs which hold that there can be no 
morality or legality in the conduct of 
affairs between nations. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this 
address: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, AT THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL ALL-JESUIT ALUMNI DINNER, HOTEL 
ae WASHINGTON, D. C., MONDAY, APRIL 
4i, 1YDD 

PRINCIPLES IN FOREIGN POLICY 
I 

” a de gathering of learned persons. It 

rad iia cae when it may be permissible 

ptrapteet: erms of general principles. That, 
clarelen aalons is not a purely academic 
flect oneal 7 nal action should always fre- 

ples. Therefore, those who have 

Fesponsibility for action have also a respon- 

witty to assure that what they do repre- 
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sents something more 
political expediency. 

However, the guides to conduct are not 
always clear and simple. Often, indeed, they 
seem to conflict. Perhaps it will be of in- 
terest if I indicate some of the problems 
which confront those who try to find, in 
morality and in reason, @ compass to direct 
their course. 

Let me mention, as a first problem, that 
of peace versus liberty. 

Peace is a goal which men have always 
sought. It is a goal which we particularly 
think of at this Easter season when we com- 
memorate the resurrection of the Prince of 
Peace. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the horrors of 

var or the longing of humanity for peace. 
Wars used to be limited in their scope and 
they were regulated so as to spare civilians 
from most of its dire consequences. I, my- 
self, can think back to the days when private 
property was immune from seizure in time 
of war; when interruption of trade was 
limited to particular ports which were 
closely blockaded, or to contraband of war, 
by which was meant the actual tools of war. 

As a youth, I attended the Second Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907 which drew up 
protocols designed to prevent the use in war 
of the new scientific developments of that 
time. It was, for example, sought to forbid 
the dropping of explosives from balloons.” 

The First and Second World Wars showed 
that modern war is “total'’ war, and that it 
is whole peoples, rather than the military, 
who suffer its cruel effects. 

Furthermore, we know that war more than 
ever involves compulsory enmity, outrages 
against the human personality, cruelty, 
vengefulness and wanton distortions of the 
truth. 

Today, throughout the world there is a 
rising demand for protection against the 
misery, the agony of body and of spirit, 
the massive destruction of life and or prop- 
erty, which modern war wreaks upon man. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
matter. Peace can be e cover whereby evil 
men can perpetrate diabolical wrongs. 

During recent years the Communist rulers, 
through their propaganda, have sought to 
capitalize on love of peace and horror of war 
as a means of extending their rule over all 
the human race. Through such propaganda 
efforts as the Stockholm “peace” appeal, they 
have tried to divert the peoples of the free 
world from necessary measures of defense 
and create throughout the free world a 
popular demand for peace at any price. 

Craft scheming underlies that planning. 
The Communist leaders know that if paci- 
fism becomes a prevalent mood among the 
free peoples, the Communists can easily 
conquer the world. Then they can confront 
the free peoples with successive choices be- 
tween peace and surrender; and if peace is 
the absolute goal, then surrenders become 
inevitable. 

In this connection, we should remember 
that while modern developments have made 
war more terrible, they have also made the 
consequences of retreat and surrender more 
terrible. Modern war could now destroy 
much of the life on this planet. But also it 
may be possible that craven purchase of 
peace at the expense of principle can result 
in destroying much of the human spirit on 
this planet. Peace, under certain conditions, 
could lead to a degradation of the human 
race and to subjecting human beings to a 
form of mental decay which obliterates the 
capacity for moral and intellectual judg- 
ment. 

We know, in individual cases, the effects 
of brainwashing. It leads men to repudiate 
their cherished beliefs and to accept as fact 
what, if they were sane, they would know to 
be false. Not infrequently those who have 
been brainwashed come sincerely to believe 
that they committed acts elsewhere than 
where they physically were at the time. 
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There are now techniques which make tt 
possible to alter profoundly the human spirit 
Furthermore, this can be done on a mass 
scale. Certain falsehoods are incessantly 
pounded, without respite, into the conscious- 
ness of those whose minds are terrorized, 
whose spirits are disheartened, and whose 
bodies are weakened from malnutrition. In 
the end the peoples become abnormal. 

One cannot but shrink from buying peace 
at the price of extending over human beings 
the rule of those who believe that men are 
in fact nothing more than animated bits of 
matter, and that, to insure harmony and 
conformity, they should be deprived of the 
capacity for moral and inteliectual judgment. 
Man, we read in the Holy Scriptures, was 
made a little lower than the angels. Should 
man now be made little, if any, higher than 
domesticated animals which serve the pur- 
poses of their human masters? 

So men face the great dilemma of when 
and whether to use force to resist aggression 
which imposes conditions which violate the 
moral law and the concept that man has his 
origin and his destiny in God. 
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Another dilemma which we face is that 
which I might call the dilemma of maps 
versus people. 

Maps have an extraordinary fascination 
and a profound influence. They provide a 
temptation to seize, as solutions, what are 
not real solutions. 

Up until a few years ago the American 
people were educated in terms of maps of 
Mercator’s projection. They showed the 
North American Continent isolated from the 
rest of the world by the expanse of great 
oceans. George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, spoke of “our detached and distant 
situation.” That concept, originally valid, 
has dominated the greater part of our na- 
tional life. 

Now we face a world in which air is the 
means of communication. But air cannot 
be portrayed by maps alone. It is an in- 
visible envelope that enfolds the earth with- 
out a break. So maps now need the supple- 
ment of an intelligent imagination. Some 
help can be got from polar maps. They help 
to teach that under modern conditions of 
communication areas which used to seem 
remote are in fact near. 

Under present circumstances, divisions of 
land and water, of desert and mountain 
range, of river, and of plain, have lost much 
of their significance. More than ever before, 
the human family has become one. 

Nevertheless, it is still necessary to draw 
lines. There are national lines, which have 
a meaning. But even national lines do not 
have an unchanging meaning. That is well 
illustrated by Europe. A map of Europe to- 
day looks as it did a few weeks ago. But, in 
fact, in Western Europe, an immense change 
is in process. It means that while na- 
tionalities will still exist, there will be co- 
operation so that the boundary lines will 
have lost much of their former forbidding 
significance. A new Western Europe is being 
born and maps cannot reflect the ending of 
age-old rivalries. 

In Korea, the 38th parallel became famous 
as a line between the free and Communist- 
dominated parts of Korea. But the line did 
not demarcate the hopes and aspirations of 
the people. I recall being in Korea in June 
1950 and addressing at Seoul a religious 
gathering of thousands of refugees. They 
had fled from the north, and crossed the 
parallel to the south, in the hope of finding 
the freedom of religion which they cherished. 

In Vietnam, a line was drawn at the 17th 
parallel. But hundreds of thousands of 
refugees have crossed it, fleeing to the south. 
Again the driving force was a longing for 
religious freedom. 

And there is this to be remembered: For 
each person who succeeds in becoming a4 
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refugee from communism, there are many 
more who do not want to be contained by 
the lines which statesmen have drawn in the 
hope that that would solve their problems. 

In the world today, with air the means 
of communication, with time and space 
almost annihilated, geography still remains 
a fact. But geographical solutions rarely 
coincide with human solutions. That is why 
we do not accept the finality of a divided 
world. 

nr 


Another dilemma that we face might be 
described as that of the part versus the entire 
story. 

It is almost always eary to find a solution 
if only part of a problem is known. It is my 
experience that those who are most positive 
about political problems are able to be posi- 
tive only because they do not know all the 
relevant facts. ‘Those who are most harsh in 
their judgments are able to be harsh for that 
same reason. When thé whole of a problem 
is known, solutions become excessively diffi- 
cult and judgments are not easily made. 
Tolerance has become a vital need. 

There is hardly any international prob- 
lem which lends itself to easy or sure solu- 
tion. Those who principally know Europe 
readily Judge that the problems of Asia are 
unimportant and that almost any solution 
will serve so long as it does not trouble Eu- 
rope. Those who are principally concerned 
with Asia are sometimes annoyed if it is 
suggested that Asian problems cannot be 
solved without regard for Europe. 

The fact is that today any problem in any 
part of the world ramifies into almost every 
part of the world. There are no longer any 
simple problems, nor any easy solutions. A 
course of action for Indochina may have to 
be judged in the light of its repercussions in 
Europe, the Middle East, or Moscow; and 
vice versa. 

I have the impression that in the days 
before the world became so unified, it was 
easier to take decisions. The issues were, 
or seemed to be, simple. Also, they could 
readily be explained. Today, almost every 
problem has many complications, so that it 
is difficult adequaiely to explain the reasons 
for a decision and the multiple factors which 
go to make up that decision. 

There is a habit of mind which is some- 
times called “localitis.” Those who are 
close to a problem, or those who only see 
part of a problem, quickly find a solution 
that seems obvious. Those who know more 
may find that the “obvious” solution is no 
solution at all. Balancing scales may, from 
one angle, seem clearly weighted on one side. 
But when seen in proper perspective, they 
may seem to be equally balanced, or weighted 
on the other side. 

This need for balancing many factors has 
some undesirable consequences. I have al- 
ready alluded to the fact that it makes ade- 
quate explanation difficult. Also, it often 
tends to deprive decisions of the dynamic 
quality which is needed to make them effec- 
tive. Often the mainspring of action is a 
sense of certainty. Unhappily, those who are 
best informed are often deprived of that 
satisfaction. 


The great deeds of history were wrought 
primarily by men with deep conviction and 
dynamic faith. They were sure that they 
were right. 

It seems today that sureness can be de- 
pendably found only in the spiritual realm 
but that, when moral principles are sought 
to be practically applied, confidence tends 
to vanish. Certainty is not readily found in 
the mundane realm, at least where there is 
full knowledge of the facts. The yearning 
for more certainty and precision than is 
compatible with the complexity of affairs 
encourages only doctrinaire or fanatical at- 
titudes and ultimate disillusionment. Per- 
haps it is good if fanaticism, in worldly 
terms, is on the way out. 
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Then we have the dilemna which might be 
called that of the spiritual versus the ma- 
terial. 

There are some who believe that moral 
considerations ought not to influence the 
foreign policy of a nation; that moral con- 
siderations are all right for the individual 
but not for the collective unity. Corporate 
bodies, it is argued, should be directed only 
by material considerations. 

It is, I suppose, always true that those who 
act in a representative and trustee capacity 
do not have the same freedom as is had by 
individuals in dealing with their own lives 
and the property they own. Thus, directors 
of a corporation are, in general, not free to 
use corporate assets for charitable purposes 
unconnected with the welfare of the corpo- 
ration. To a degree, I suppose, the same 
principles apply to those who are trustees 
for a nation. 

It is, indeed, generally the case that those 
who represent a government operate only 
for the immediate and direct self-interest of 
the nation they represent. That is why sus- 
picion generally attaches to governmental 
grants. It is assumed that governments do 
not give away their taxpayers’ money unless 
they see some specific quid pro quo. ° 

The Government of the United States has, 
I like to believe, a rather unique tradition 
in this respect. Our Nation was founded as 
an experiment in human liberty. Our in- 
stitutions reflect the belief of our founders 
that all men were endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights and had duties pre- 
scribed by moral law. They believed that 
human institutions ought primarily to help 
men develop their God-given possibilities, 
and that our Nation, by its conduct and ex- 
ample, could help men everywhere to find 
the way to a better and more abundant life. 

Our Nation realized that vision. There 
developed here an area of spiritual and eco- 
nomic vigor the like of which the world had 
never seen. It was no exclusive preserve; 
indeed, world mission was a central theme. 
Millions were welcomed from other lands, 
to share equally the opportunities of the 
founders and their heirs. We put our ex- 
periment on public exhibition so that all 
might see and follow if they would. Through 
the establishment of schools and hospitals, 
often under religious auspices, American 
ideals were carried throughout the world. 
We gave aid and comfort to those elsewhere 
who sought to follow in our way and to de- 
velop for themselves societies of greater 
human freedom. 

These conditions prevailed for 100 years 
and more. Then, as our material power 
waxed, our spiritual power seemed to wane. 
We appeared to be less concerned with con- 
ducting a great experiment for the benefit 
of mankind and to be more concerned with 
piling up for ourselves material advantages. 
Our vision seemed to contract, and our sense 
of mission to lessen. 

We had to meet the severest test that can 
come to a people, the test of prosperity. 

It was said by Jesus that material things 
will be added unto those who seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
But when that happens, then comes the 
great trial. For, as Jesus warned, those ma- 
terial things can readily become the rust 
that corrodes men's souls. 

Thus there is a familiar pattern. Men 
who feel a sense of duty to some higher 
being strive here to do His will. Because of 
their faith, they have power and virtue and 
simple wisdom. They build not only for the 
day, but for the morrow; not merely for 
themselves, but for mankind. A society so 
founded will, when nature favors, produce 
wealth and luxury for many. When those 
byproducts come, they seem so good that 
they become promoted to be the all-sufficient 
end. 

So there came a time when our people were 
drawn away from long-range creative effort 
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and when they struggled to get and to pr, 
material things. Practices, originally «,. 
signed to refiect a faith, may not hay 
adequately vitalized by continuing fajtp 

believe, however, that it can fairly be «. 
that, since the end of World Wer II , 
Nation has recaptured the faith in whi, 
was founded and has resumed works sy 
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those which in the past were called the ere ‘7 
American experiment. a 

With 60 other nations we have actiye) 
participated in the United Nati: 
quest for peace. We have lent our mo; 
military, and material support to many 
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NS In its 


free 


people. With more than 40 nat 


have special mutual-security eiaeiuiacens 
These measures are Our contribution to the 
creation of a world which is safer and » i“ 
secure for human freedom. This basic inter. 
est is the common bond between us and the 


other free nations. 

We exert in every part of the world an jp. 
fiuence—an influence which we try. a: ie 
as is humanly possible, to make an influence 
for justice and not an influence for sge};. 
agerandizement. 

No doubt we have made mistakes. But 
broadly speaking, our Nation has played a 
role which I believe history will judge to 
have been honorable. It is a role which we 
could not have played unless those who exer. 
cised the power of government had believed 
that they were justified in putting mora) 
considerations above material considerations, 

v 

I have outlined some of the problems and 
perplexities which confront those who have 
political responsibility. I have deliberately 
tried to avoid being dogmatic. Rather ] 


I will, however, close with this general 
observation: 

It seems to me that a nation situated as 
is ours needs to follow a consistent and pre- 


dictable course. We represent great power 
in the world—morally, intellectually, and 
materially. Other peoples and nations who 
are free and want to stay free usually want 
to coordinate their policies with our own. 
I do not speak now of coordination in detail. 
As to details, there are almost always differ- 
ences. That is inevitable, because differ- 
ences are the attribute of freedom. It is 
only despotism that produces conformity. 
I do, however, speak of such basic harmony 
as freely emerges from those who feel a 
sense of common destiny, and who want to 
help, and be helped by, each other 

A measure of harmony exists today 
throughout much of the free world. It binds 
together, in a spirit of partnership, many of 
different races, creeds, and nationalities in 
many parts of the world. But the harmony 
for which many thus grope will never be 
perfected and preserved unless the United 
States pursues a dependable, consistent 
course. 

There are many who, in particular cases, 
would like it if the United States would 
deviate from our basic principles to help 
them meet their particular problems. We 
rarely do so. That accounts for much of 
the superficial criticism we encounter 
abroad. But underlying these surface dis 
satisfactions lies, I feel, a deep, woridwice 
sense of respect for the United States be- 
cause even though we sometimes fall t, 
we do in general stand like a rock for certain 
principles and follow a course which, in lls 






broad nature, is consistent and predictable. 
Without that, there can never be harmony, 
and a sense of security, as among the ‘ree 
peoples. 


Obviously, a consistent and dependable 
national course must have a base broader 
than the particular beliefs of those ¥5° 
from time to time hold office. Our policies 
must, on the one hand, be dependably em- 
braced by our own people, and, on the other 
hand, reflect a decent respect for the opit- 
fons of mankind. It would seem that ony 
principles which conform to moral law me: 
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specification. So not only the basic 
{ our people, who are essentially re- 
+ vious, but also enlightened self-interest, 
~ bine to urge that moral principle be a 
side, not merely to individual conduct, but 
“iso to the conduct of the nations. 


that 








Spread the Word—The Recession Has 
Faded Away 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following article by Roscoe 
Drummond from the April 12, 1955, issue 
of the Detroit Free Fress, pertaining 
to the fact that the recession has faded 
away: 

SpreEaD THE WoRD—THE RECESSION HAS FADED 
Away—SIx-MONTH GaINs POINT TO 
GRowTH, STABILITY 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaASHINGTON.—Nobody is yet leaking the 
biggest story in the United States today. It 
isn't classified and it’s staring us right in the 
face. The pessimists may hesitate to admit 
t and the optimists may fear they will not 
be believed. But there is full evidence to 
support it and there is no use delaying the 
news: 

The 1954 recession is over. 

Every significant business indicator is on 
the rise and has been on the rise for months. 

At several points the economy is beginning 
to set records. The upturn has now been so 
sustained and so steady that it is accurate 
to say that the recession which began in July 
1953, reached its depth in March 1954, and 
began to saucer out in October 1954, is well 
in the past. 

A new period of growth and stability is at 
hand, 

Here are the most meaningful business in- 
dices which justify this report: 

Industrial production has risen from a 
low of 123 on the Federal Reserve index in 
the March-August period last year to an 
estimated 135 in March this year. 

The gross national product has grown from 
a low annual rate of $355 billion to about 
$369 billion during the last year. 

Personal income, made up largely of wages 
and salaries, has risen from a 195¢ low rate 
: $283.4 billions to an all-time high of $292 
billions, 

_ The average work week has moved up from 

39.3 hours to 40.7, 

New plant and equipment spending has 
— to increase, reversing a 2-year dow,- 
trend. 

; Industrial employment has risen steadily 

sor ‘months and industrial unemployment 

a8 gone down consistently for 6 months 
and now is leveling off. 

Total unemployment was down 548,000 this 
March from a year ago and total employ- 
ment was up 400,000. 

Some precisionists among the economists 
will want to throw in a layer of “ifs” and 
buts.” Throw them in and you still come 
up with the conclusion that, while there 
7 be another recession sometime, this one 
's over, It has been a remarkable experi- 
encé—remarkable for three reasons: 


Because it was one of the most short- 


Wed and least severe slumps in American 
economic history, 
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Because it showed that, although there 
will continue to be “wrinkles” in the Na- 
tion’s economy, man-made measures—both 
private and governmental—are capable of 
controlling the extremes of the business 
cycle. 

Because it proves anew, and increases con- 
fidence in, the resiliency of the American 
enterprise economy. 

It is impossible to measure which factor 
or which set of factors did most to shorten, 
to cushion and to reverse the 1953-54 re- 
cession. But there are discernible measures 
which contributed to that end. They are: 

1. The brilliantly timed and perceptive 
shift of the Federal Reserve system, in ad- 
vance of the recession, from a “hard money” 
policy to an “easy money” policy which re- 
lieved many pressures toward forced liqui- 
dation. 

2. The deliberate and, for its standpoint, 
substantially unorthodox decision of the 
Eisenhower administration to carry through 
the scheduled lowering of income and excess 
profits taxes despite an unbalanced budget. 

3. The fact that business stuck by its 
long-range investment and did not run to 
shelter at the first sign of trouble. 

4. The visible impact of the built-in shock 
absorbers which government has added in 
the past 20 years to the functioning of the 
economy—unemployment insurance, social 
security (both expanded in the last 2 years) 
plus the general leveling up of incomes. 

The Federal Government resisted the 
pressures and the political temptation to 
inaugurate a “crash” spending and “refla- 
tion” program at the onset of the recession. 
It was called blind and heedless by some. 
In retrospect its diagnosis proved accurate 
and its actions equal to the need. 





Easter Sunday in Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial written by Mr. William M. Ryan, 
publisher of the Glendale News, Glen- 
dale, Ariz., which appeared in the Glen- 
dale News April 7, 1955: 

EASTER SUNDAY IN ARIZONA 


Easter Sunday in Arizona is no different 
from Easter Sunday any place else in the 
Christian world. People go to church who 
seldom pass the portals of a house of worship. 
Easter finery is displayed, with emphasis on 
milady’s hats. Feasting begins where lenten 
fasting stops. 

This year a disturbed citizenry is inseciire. 
Peace asociated with the reawakening of re- 
ligious fervor can be a lasting thing, or it can 
end with a tremendous blast if Godless com- 
munism has its say, and the devil today is 
lashing his tail like a stalking beast. 

What these people seek to gain is beyond 
the understanding of minds that honestly 
believe the philosophy of “live and let live.” 

The hunting instinct in a small boy is 
strong but his desire to kill birds and ani- 
mals wanes as his mind matures and he sees 
the utter senselessness of killing. He soon 
learns that fishing and hunting is a wonder- 
ful sport only when game is used for food or 
clothing. 

We can understand the thinking of in- 
doctrinated multitudes when selfish leaders 
promise a better way of life. Until they are 
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enlightened to the false promises there will 
always be wars. How to enlighten humans 
behind an Iron Curtain, especially when 
many of them do not want to listen, is im- 
possible. 

If they could only see that a war will mean 
destruction of a large segment of the human 
race they would not be so eager to start a 
holocaust. 

Even in our country you often hear the 
words: “Why not drop an atomic bomb on 
them and end the struggle for supremacy.” 
Why not, indeed? 

Regardless of which side starts the fight- 
ing this time a chain reaction will make 
other world wars look like a cops-and-rob- 
bers game. 

The American people do not want war 

We want to see and want our children and 
grandchildren to observe many Easter Sun- 
days 

Only by recognizing a higher authority 
than man can we survive 

If we place enough faith in that higher 
power the world will still live in compara- 
tive quiet. 

Faith is the one gift which lightly taken 
turns to evil. 

We will need all the faith we can muster 
from now on, 





National Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following editorial from the Minneap- 
olis Sunday Tribune of April 10, 1955. 
It reminds us that our natural resources 
are a national heritage and conservation 
is a national responsibility in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments. 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION 


It is too early to comment fully on pro- 
posals to turn the Federal soil conservation 
program over to the States. Details of the 
plan have not been made public. 

But it is not too early to note that, in one 
important respect, turning the Soil Conser- 
vation Service's responsibilities over to the 
States might hurt the national interest. 


Members of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations are now being polled as 
to a plan recommended by the Commission 
staff. The staff proposal would place the 
work of the SCS on a basis similar to that of 
the Extension Service, with State officials 
having primary responsibility. The staff be- 
lieves this would be more consistent with 
the National-State relationships prevailing 
in other agricultural technical assistance 
programs. 

Senator HUMPHREY, a member of the Com- 
mission, has offered a substitute proposal 
which recommends that the present program 
of soil conservation technical assistance to 
farmers be continued on a National-State- 
local governmental partnership. 

The Humphrey proposal does not run di- 
rectly counter to the idea that State and 
local groups should take a greater part in 
the soil conservation program. On the con- 
trary, it asks legislation that would provide 
for more State and local responsibility. 

The plan advocated by Senator HUMPHREY, 
however, recognizes the importance of the 
fact that conservation work must not be re- 
stricted by the political boundaries of States. 
Rain and snow are no respecters of such 
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boundaries; watersheds sometimes involve 
whole blocks of States; creeks and rivers flow 
without regard to political lines. 

For this reason the most effective conser- 
vation work can be done when there is broad, 
overall planning on the basis of topography 
rather than political divisions. Any proposal 
that ignores or minimizes this salient fact 
comes short of being the best way to conserve 
this Nation’s greatest natural resource. 





Freedom of Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following commu- 
nications: 

GALLAHER STORES, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., April 6, 1955. 
The Honorable Ross Bass, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ross: The enclosed copies of my let- 
ters dated March 4 and April 4, to the Secre- 
tary of State, speak for themselves. The 
incidents related are in my considered judg- 
ment basic and thought-provoking. 

Since it is the right of any American to 
worship in his own way in this land of ref- 
uge, it shocks him to see police force used 
against Americans in a country where his 
tax dollar was used to help stabilize its 
economy. 

Some would seek to minimize the repres- 
sion of small Protestant sects as marginal 
cases, but are they not indeed indicative of 
the measure of liberty enjoyed, and in truth, 
suggestive of nondemocratic systems? 

Freedom must be total and for all or else 
it is not freedom. 

Wishing you the best, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Marcus A. GALLAGHER. 





LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., March 4, 1955. 
The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: According to an 
Associated Press dispatch with Rome date- 
line the Church of Christ won a legal de- 
cision permitting it to operate and to place 
signs at its places of worship. Rome's police 
defy court, it further stated, and for the 
third time in 2 years, “the chisel and hammer 
squad,” descended upon church premises in 
Rome, Thursday, to chisel the name of Christ 
from its portal and to arrest an American 
preacher. 


The police action against the Church of 
Christ even after the first “provocation” was 
beginning to draw the attention of and pro- 
tests from inaependent Italian newspapers. 
La Stampa of Turin, one of Italy's great 
dailies, published an article after the first 
interference deploring the “arbitrary ac- 
tions of police” that, it said, violated one 
of the fundamental freedoms recognized by 
the Italian constitution. 

The decision of Rome’s tribunal sharply 
criticized police for twice tearing down signs 
from the church's temple there. It also 
stated the Protestant group was protected 
by provisions of the Italian constitution 
guaranteeing religious liberty to all cults. 

As the American Embassy pointed out on 
& previous occasion, the United States-Ital- 
ian Treaty of Friendship specifically guar- 
tees the right of American citizens to hold 
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religious services in Italy unless public 
morals and safety are endangered. 

Mr. Secretary, the unfolding picture of the 
continuing harassment of American mission- 
aries with the police interfering with activi- 
ties of the Church of Christ at every turn 
are repetitive acts of “force in the guise of 
the state,” and such incidents are acts 
fraught with hostility toward religious free- 
dom which stand out in arrogant contrast 
to freedom not only to worship but also 
publicly to promote one’s religious beliefs as 
upheld and practiced in the United States. 

In a recent formal agreement detailing 
the religious rights of Americans stationed 
in Spain, it appears that church law there 
is civil law, and that when you are in that 
country you operate under the laws of that 
country. However, it would appear in Italy, 
that the Italian Catholic State and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are not harmonious 
entities, yet, according to the courts these 
Americans were conforming to Italian law. 

When one considers the World War I 
aid, lend-lease, and the numerous grants 
and loans to Italy which have exceeded $5 
billion in addition to our sacrifices there in 
World War II, such repetitious violations of 
religious freedom are shocking indeed, what- 
ever the ecclesiastical identity or nationality 
of the parties immediately concerned. 


While your Department is to be com- 
mended in making all reasonable efforts 
toward saving this country from Soviet dom- 
ination, a country with whom we have a 
treaty of friendship, yet, a country present- 
ing many anomalies, may I strongly urge 
your continued vigilance in upholding that 
concept of freedom granting to minorities 
the right to publicly worship God as they are 
convinced that He should be worshipped, 
which is a salient feature of the American 
tradition. 

Tolerance is the epitome of religious free- 
dom. It is the same spirit of tolerance that 
achieved religious freedom that alone can 
preserve religious freedom, our most precious 
heritage. Bigotry must disappear in the free 
world, 

The American Government takes no re- 
strictive measures against the present influx 
of Italian missionaries into the United States 
while relatively few American missionaries 
are in Italy. Certainly tolerance is not a 
one-way street, and may I commend to your 
favorable consideration such firmness and 
appropriate action that may be consistent 
with the traditional American emphasis on 
religious liberty. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus A. GALLAHER. 


LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., April 4, 1955. 
The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On March 4, I wrote 
to you protesting the denial of full freedom 
of worship and the apparent delight of some 
in Italy in heaping abuse upon those of the 
Protestant faith, which at least a knowledge 
of, if not the consent of the Italian Govern- 
ment with whom we have ties of friendship 
and for whom the American taxpayer has 
sacrificed both in war and peace. 

The police have interfered with activities 
of the Church of Christ in Itaiy at almost 
every turn, but it has continued its evan- 
gelistic activities and maintaining an or- 
phanage under an uneasy truce negotiated 
by the United States Embassy in 1952. How- 
ever, the Church of Christ won a legal deci- 
sion early last month permitting it to oper- 
ate and to post signs at its places of worship. 

Even as purported superior religious and 
political reasons have made it necessary to 
restrict freedom at home, Premier Scelba, 
who also as head of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, heads the entire police force in Italy, 
receives the hand of welcome and friendship 
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from an ever-generous Anierican Go, 
ment. 

Just as in the words of the elder Pit: . 
poorest man could in his cottage bid defian, 
to all the force of the crown, since our i+», 
as a Nation the humblest citizen has enj., 
among other basic rights, that of petit; 

Perhaps more compelling or expec. 
matters occupying the attention of ¢ ; 
your Department have precluded even a rr» 
tine acknowledgment to my March 4 con pel 
nication, but certainly to my knowis 
nothing has happened since that time ¢ 
lay my concern over this serious matt; 
trust that if a definitive policy has ; 
ready evolved that an honest and forth; 
approach within the American concept 
be undertaken expeditiously. ; 

Yours very respectfully, 
Makcus A. GALlaner 











Seasoned to Taste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received two publications relating to race 
relationships. One is a Wilson Library 
bulletin entitled “Seasoned to Taste” by 
the director of libraries, University of 
Washington, Harry C. Bauer. This arti- 
cle takes six from a list of Nezro libra- 
rians with distinguished records and 
cites their work as a significant example 
of professional attainment in spite of 
the struggle a Negro must make to gain 
recognition. 

The other bulletin received is the 1954 
annual report of the Seattle Urban 
League which seeks to help Negroes over- 
come discrimination through vocational 
guidance and opening the door wider for 
them in employment opportunity. Ob- 
viously these two publications are re- 
lated in that one is a study of success- 
ful careers of Negroes in a professional 
field while the other is a report of com- 
munity activity to make such caree?s 
possible. 

It is of more than passing interest 
therefore to briefly describe the activities 
of the Seattle Urban League during 1954. 

(a) The Urban League continued to 
remind Seattle that a policy of discrim- 
ination in employment against Nesrocs 
and other nonwhites is unsound eco- 
nomically as well as morally. 

(b) In its program of vocational guid- 
ance, the league sought to enlighten 
young people as to work opportunities 
and how to prepare for them. 

(c) The league helped establish dur- 
ing the year three commercial club type 
of organizations for district community 
service and mutual cooperation. 

(d) The league worked with child- 
placing agencies toward getting more 
foster parents and adoptive families for 
nonwhite families. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Seattle Urban 
League report shows clearly its maby 
activities, all related to each other, have 
a central objective: “To help the Ne 
groes of Seattle live better, fuller, hap 
pier lives, and so to serve the Nesrots 
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and the whole community.” I am proud 
of the Urban League's record in my dis- 
trict and shall certainly try and do what 
I can on the Federal level to supplement 
their efforts and objectives. 








Faster at the Canyon—A Symbol of 
Divine Majesty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following editorials 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic 
and the Phoenix Gazette on Saturday, 
April 9, 1955. Both of these editorials 
point out the incomparable beauty of 
Arizona’s Grand Canyon and call atten- 
tion to the building of the great Shrine 
of the Ages to be constructed on the rim 
of the Grand Canyon: 

EASTER AT THE CANYON 

The story is told of a traveler from a 
distant land who stood at the reservation 
desk of a hotel on the rim of the Grand 
anyon 
“May I have a room from which I can see 
the canyon?” asked the awed visitor. 

‘Tl give you a room from which you can 
spit into the canyon,” answered the jaded 
room clerk. 
said the visitor, “I would not spit 
in the face of God.” 

Perhaps apocryphal, this story neverthe- 
less reflects the attitude of thousands upon 
thousands of visitors who see the Grand 
Canyon for the first time. 

Tomorrow morning, as he has each Easter 
Sunday for the past 20 years, Howard Pyle 
will describe the glory of a sunrise seen from 
the rim of the canyon. Across the Nation 
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ette carried over an NBC radio network. 
Later it will go to the Armed Forces over- 
seas, 

A year from now, if all goes well, the 
shrine of the ages will stand near where 
Mr. Pyle makes his annual broadcast. A 
campaign has been started to raise $1 mil- 
lion for an interdenominational place of 
worship, to be erected on the canyon’s rim. 
Local, State, and national leaders are on 
the shrine’s advisory board, and the project 
has been given Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish approval. The National Park Serv- 
ice has oKayed the plans for the building 
drawn up by one of the country’s best known 
church architects. 

The shrine of the ages is intended to pro- 
vide a place where more than half a million 
Visitors a year, each in his own way, can pay 
homage to the Creator while viewing His 
handiwork. It will lend a new reality to the 
eternal truths of the canyon, 


A SYMBOL OF DIVINE MAJESTY 


For those of the Christian faith there is no 
happier or more deeply significant occasion 
than that of Easter. It is an anniversary of 
hope for a better world, a time of remem- 
ao that the powers of good ultimately 

vail, 
. Such hopes transcend individual religious 
lets and are common to all those who wor- 
— and have faith in God. And it is to that 
reer congregation, in whom all faiths and 
‘hominations join, that Arizona's own an- 
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nual observance of this time of year holds 
great appeal. For the Easter sunrise serv- 
ices at Grand Canyon offer spiritual rejuvena- 
tion to all who hear them. 

The description of the symbolic dawning 
of a new day over earth’s greatest natural 
example of God's majesty has thrilled multi- 
tudes through the years. Howard Pyle, who 
has let neither high office nor distance inter- 
fere with his now-famous broadcast, has 
returned to Arizona for the occasion. This 
year it has the new meaning of an effort to 
establish a permanent place of worship at 
this scene of awe-inspiring grandeur. 

The Shrine of the Ages is a fitting name 
for the prospective church on the rim of the 
Grand Canyon—a chapel intended for the 
use of all religious groups. Nearly a million 
people are visiting the canyon each year. 
None can see its beauty without conscious- 
ness of the Supreme Being. Yet no place of 
worship in the whole area is in any sense 
adequate to the need. : 

That need can and undoubtedly will be 
met through generous participation in the 
fund campaign now going on in Arizona and 
soon to include the Nation. Located on the 
same beautiful site from which tomorrow's 
services will originate, the Shrine of the 
Ages chapel could be a monument to human 
understanding of the works of God. 





The Question That Wasn’t a Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following editorial 
from the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Ga- 
zette of April 8, 1955: 

THE QUESTION THAT WASN'T A QUESTION 


We quote, with considerable interest two 
paragraphs from a news story that appeared 
recently in the Democratic newspaper at 
Madison regarding a television interview 
with Representative Reuss, of Milwaukee: 

“REuss was asked if he agreed with the 
view that ‘we should back Chiang Kai-shek 
in an all-out atomic invasion of the Chinese 
mainland,’ which various high Republican 
leaders have advocated. 

“He answered: ‘I certainly do not. It is 
time we took our foreign policy out of the 
hands of Chiang Kai-shek and put it in the 
hands of the President of the United States, 
Dwight Eisenhower, where it belongs.’ ” 

Although the interview took place in Mil- 
waukee, the story carried a Washington date 
line without any press service insignia, from 
which we deduce that it was really a pub- 
licity release from Revss’ office which was 
printed uncritically by the Madison news- 
paper. 

This is what is known as the hidden propa- 
ganda type of publicity release, except that in 
this case the propaganda isn’t hidden very 
well. Even the busiest editor of a Wisconsin 
country weekly would have spotted the 
casual way in which the words “which var- 
ious high Republican leaders have advo- 
cated” are tacked on to the alleged “allout 
atomic invasion of the Chinese mainland.” 

Just what “high Republican leader” has 
advocated such a course? Even Senator 
KNOWLAND, the most vociferous of the war 
hawks at Washington, has not ot our knowl- 
edge made any such proposal. Whenever we 
find ourselves in a tense international situa- 
tion, and have an ally who we are helping 
and who is helping us, there are charges that 
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the ally is running our foreign Policy. And 
of course, the allied leader is being accused 
at home of knuckling under to Uncle Sam. 


Our policy with regard to the situation in 
the Formosa Straits is a very serious matter 
indeed, and a proper subject for debate 
among all our people including Congressmen. 
But snide, untrue allegations made by Con- 
gressmen and printed in propaganda sheets 
masquerading as newspapers, do not con- 
tribute much to that debate. 





Public Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
valued rights as American citizens is the 
privilege to petition our Government for 
redress of grievances. Unfortunately, as 
our Government has increased in size 
and complexity, the influence of the indi- 
vidual in presenting his problems has 
diminished in proportion. And when you 
add to the growth in the magnitude and 
scope of Federal activities the fact that 
some of our States, such as the one I 
have the honor to represent, are located 
several thousand miles from the seat of 
government, it makes even more difficult 
the task of an individual citizen who 
seeks a sympathetic and thorough con- 
sideration of his problems, important 
though they may be. 

With nearly 87 percent of the State of 
Nevada under Federal ownership, it is 
to be expected there should develop occa- 
sional objections to the manner in which 
this area is administered. However, 
when objections are more than occasional 
it is time for Congress to seek ways of 
improving the rules of administration. 

In my State, concern over the present 
public land system is particularly acute. 
Recently with an unprecedented influx 
of population in the State, and an un- 
foreseen increase in public land activity 
the land disposal program of the Depart- 
ment of Interior has been unable to keep 
pace with the demand for service. 

In an effort to improve this service, 
there was recently organized in the 
southern part of Nevada a group which 
in many respects recalls to mind the 
attempts of early settlers of Nevada and 
California to work out solutions to their 
public-land problems—efforts which 
eventually resulted in congressional ac- 
tion of the kind that is needed today. 

When gold and silver were first dis- 
covered in California and Nevada there 
were no Federal laws to govern the re- 
covery of these minerals from the public 
domain. Local districts were formed by 
these hardy pioneers. ‘These districts 
established rules and regulations to 
govern day-to-day operations and activ- 
ities of those who had discovered and 
developed valuable claims. When Con- 
eress later enacted legislation, it adopted 
to a large extent the rules that had been 
worked out by these locally formed min- 
ing districts. 
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The pioneering organization to which 
T am referring is the Southern Nevada 
Home-Siters, Inc., a grassroots organi- 
zation composed largely of those who 
have made application for sites on the 
public domain under the Small Tract 
Act of 1938. 

The backlog of cases jamming the 
office of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the lack of clear information 
on the disposal program gave birth to 
this group. Widespread confusion was 
present in that area as result of inade- 
quate efforts made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to handle the many problems 
involved. The actions of this organiza- 
tion concurred with the best principles 
of democracy and admirably carried on 
the vigorous spirit of self-help and 
initiative which were rooted in the 
mining districts organized over 100 years 
ago. 

In a short period of time the Southern 
Nevada Home-Siters organization has 
accomplished the following: 

It has organized applicants who are 
interested in securing small tracts so 
they would have a more effective voice in, 
first, improving the administration of 
existing laws; and, second, changing 
regulations and laws where it seemed ad- 
visable. It has served as a vehicle for 
better government for many people who 
perhaps as individuals would not have 
been heard or heeded. In short, it has 
breathed new life into their petition for 
redress against bureaucratic delay and 
legislative neglect. 

It has served to secure and dissemi- 
nate accurate information in an area 
where confusion was rampant. The 
Government was not discharging its 
obligation to furnish adequate service 
and self-appointed non-Government ex- 
perts were profiteering as result of specu- 
lation, misinformation, and lack of 
knowledge. 

It has been the source of constructive 
force to improve the services of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management office in the 
State of Nevada. 

It has been in the forefront of moves 
to work out plans with the FHA, other 
Government organizations, and the com- 
munities of southern Nevada to develop 
the land resources in an orderly, intelli- 
gent way with an eye toward the future. 

It has come to my attention that the 
2,000th member recently joined this or- 
ganization. This itself is a fine tribute 
to the excellent work they are doing ata 
local level. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the organization's 
splendid efforts and commending the of- 
ficers and members on their fine contri- 
bution to better government, as well as 
the excellent example they are setting of 
grassroots democracy in action. No 
small measure of the credit for improve- 
ments already noted is due their untiring 
efforts. If future achievements are made 
in modernizing our public land laws and 
the administration thereof, these Nevada 
citizens will have contributed substan- 
tially to such progress. 

American history is replete with ex- 
amples of the general public being ahead 
of its elected servants in recognizing 
needs and working for solutions. I am 
sure we have another such occasion in 
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the present public land law tangle and 
that this body could well profit by fol- 
lowing the lead of Nevada’s modern-day 
pioneers, 





Greece: The Symbol of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial written by Mr. Harry H. 
Schlacht, which appeared in the East 
Side News on March 26, 1955, upon the 
occasion of the 134th anniversary of 
Greek independence: 

GreEcE: THE SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


This week marked the 134th anniversary 
of Greek independence. For it was on March 
25 when the Greek flag of liberation was 
unfurled. 

What liberty-loving heart does not throb, 
Coes not swell, at the thought of Greek in- 
dependence? We hail her unconquerable 
soul which has ever been the proud posses- 
sion of the Greek people. We salute with 
joy “not the giory that was Greece” but the 
glory that is Greece. For the history of 
Hellas is the history of the world. 

No tyrant has ever been able to crush her, 
and no tyrant ever will. The torch of de- 

nocracy was first lighted in Athens. The 
Greek people have demonstrated in the most 
terrible of all wars that they still possess 
the fiame which made their ancestors trans- 
cendent examples of what the human spirit 
can achieve. 

They have emerged triumphant through 
every test of fire and sword. They showed 
the world that as they had taught other 
peoples how to live—so would they demon- 
strate their willingness to die while defend- 
ing their liberty. No prophet is needed to 
predict that the people of Greece will con- 
tinue to exemplify the noblest attributes of 
man. 

Greece stands resolute as the pillar of 
civilization. Her past is unrivalled in intel- 
lectual richness. Her past is studded with 
every form of human achievement. Her past 
is kindled with the eternal love of liberty. 

Liberty is an Hellenic quality. The his- 
torical annals reveal that the spirit of democ- 
racy found its full fruition and development 
in ancient Greece. Its grandeur in every 
domain of human endeavor has never been 
excelled. Its poised brow, like that of her 
Olympian god, was ranked high above the 
contending forces that surged below. Its 
spirit of freedom, its love of music and arts, 
all of the finer impulses of the heart and 
mind, flourished and blossomed with such 
rich fertility during the golden age of Peri- 
cles that they have never been surpassed in 
history. 

Greece has been a brilliant light through- 
out the centuries, casting its illuminating 
rays upon the nations of the world. Her 
gallant leaders, true to the traditions of 
Thermophylae, Marathon, and Salamis, chose 
the path of honor in the last world con- 
flict. Despots have attempted to subdue 
and crush her valiant spirit with hunger, 
exposure, and death. But her unshakable 
will to live as a free nation has remained 
ever constant and steadfast through all her 
tribulations. 
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Nor have the Greeks ever surrendered 
compromised their lifelong convictions ,,, 
ideals. For they have manifested, in p) 
and suffering, the invincible spirit of 
martyred heroes who fought and di 
liberty. From the lamps of Acro; 
tragedies of Euripides, the songs of iy; 
der, the poems of Palamis, the th 
Aristotle, the science of Archimedes, the |;, 
of liberty will never be extinguished. 

* ” . . 


Spring has come to the golden lang » 
Hellas, spring with all its national fres)y... 
and exuberance. The warm breez: 
gently over her pastoral Arcadia. The ; 
poppies of Attica bloom beneath gray. 
olive trees. The branches in the 1) 
lonian orchards are now heavy with b 





The season brings the joy of Greek mug; 
songs, and folk dances. 
On her face is the smile of liberation. 7 


is radiant with freedom. It is softened 
sorrow. It is sweetened by sacrifice. 

Greece will rise again to greater heijgh: 
of splendor. She will live again in the fy). 
ness of her ancient glory and valor, For the 
luster of her historic fame can never fg 
dimmed. 

O, Greece, for you; your long and florious 
line of statesmen, philosophers, scholars, 
poets, and artists must be singing a heavenly 
chorus of hallelujahs. 

Here's to the land of Hellas: One nation, 
one language, one history, one greatness, may 
your country ever be worthy champions cf 
justice and liberty. Long live Greece. 











National Sunday School 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
attention to the fact that the week of 
April 11 through 17 is one that is to be 
observed as National Sunday School 
Week—a special week dedicated to the 
youth of America, no matter what their 
creed. For the past 11 years this 
worthy cause has_ been promoted 
throughout the United States under the 
auspices of the Layman’s National Com- 
mittee, Inc., an organization made up of 
men and women from business and in- 
dustry who have pledged themselves 
the common cause of furthering religion 
in our everyday life. However much 
they may differ on other matters, they 
unite in supporting religion that reduces 
itself in action to the principle of the 
Golden Rule, which is the foundation of 
the best in our American life. And 
very strongly does this committee feel 
about the continuance of our American 
way of life that its members are con- 
stantly devoting untiring efforts to the 
proper dissemination of information It- 
garding the fundamental principles on 
which our Nation was first established. 
They must be understood and preserved 
and strengthened if our country is to be 
preserved and strengthened. 

This year the Laymen’s National Com- 
mittee has chosen as its theme for Sul- 
day School Week “Sunday Schools Are 
the Root-Strength of Our Natiobs 
Youth.” 














The Yalta Conference in Historical 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, historians 
1 that in examining the record of 


IN 


tell us cern . 
the past perspective 1s the sine qua non. 
Columnist Walter Lippmann has just 


completed a series of articles in which he 
has attempted to put the Yalta Confer- 


ence into its proper historical perspec- 


ive. 
perhaps it is too early for any person 
to wholly succeed in this task, but Mr. 
Lippmann’s comments and observations, 
shunning as they do any partisan polit- 
ical considerations, should prove helpful 
to serious students of the World War II 
period in our history. Reprinted here- 
with is the second of these interesting 
j aC * 
Pe THE YALTA Papers: II 

Had the State Department handled the 
Yalta papers with more discrimination, it 
iid, so I argued in the preceding article, 
ve recognized the difference between the 
ent ine record of agreements and of official 
pat ers, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the unverified individual jottings which be- 
long to the domain of personal memoirs. 
With falsifying the legitimate record, 
this critical distinction would have decon- 
taminated this collection of Yalta papers of 
their worst mischief. 

Yet, with or without the gossip and the 
chitchat, and in the hindsight of 10 years, 
he student of these papers will find that 


wi 
h 














hile it is easy enough to say what he wishes 

vd happened differently in Eastern Europe 
and in the Far East, it is far from clear and 
certain even now how a different result could 
have been brought about. 

When we sit in Judgment now, we must 
bear in mind the overriding condition which 
was decisive for President Roosevelt and his 
American advisers. This, as many have 
already noted, was the military situation at 
the time of Yalta. The Red army was across 
the Oder River and within 40 miles of Berlin. 
Eisenhower was not yet across the Rhine. 
Japan was in occupation of Manchuria, 
Korea, the whole coast of China, all of South- 
east Asia, and of Indonesia. The combined, 

t is to say, the British and American, 
s of Staff had reported to Roosevelt and 
chill that they must plan for 18 months 
ir against Japan. If Secretary For- 
restal’s diary is correct, General MacArthur 
was calling for the intervention of 60 Red 
army divisions in Manchuria. 
There were dissenters in the Navy and the 

Force who believed Japan could be de- 
feated by sea and air power. But the mili- 
tary consensus was tha: Russian interven- 
Won was necessary if the enormous casual- 
ta landing in Japan were to be avoided. 
Ane paramount idea in the minds of most 
ricans was how to end the war quickly, 

and victoriously, and not how to 

i the best position for a good political 
Settlement after the war was over. As I 
il the mood of Congress and of public 
‘on at the time, the sacrifice of Ameri- 
““n lives for the sake of a postwar settle- 
ment would have been regarded as verging 
on betrayal of the vital interest of the Amer- 
! people in saving the lives of their sons. 
‘chill and Stalin came to Yalta with 
‘+ eyes fixed on the postwar settlement, 
each was prepared to take military risks 
— to pay a military price. Not so the 











Ai r 
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Americans, beginning with Roosevelt and 
including all the rest of us. 


We know now that the military leaders 
had overestimated Japan's resistance. The 
Japanese war could have been won, and in 
fact was won, without the assistance of the 
Red army. It is, therefore, true to say that 
Roosevelt was overanxious to buy Stalin's 
intervention in the Far East. He could, we 
now see, have gambled on a victory without 
Soviet participation. This, however, leaves 
open the question of what the United States 
would have done had Stalin intervened any- 
way, seizing what he wanted. It is not easy 
to answer that very “iffy” question. : 

In February 1945, in the European theater, 
there was no margin for gambling as theo- 
retically, at least, might have been done in 
the Far East. Had the Red army sat down 
or, worse still, made a de facto truce with 
elements of the German Army, the danger 
to Eisenhower would have been enormous. 

The overriding fact was that the Western 
democracies had become grossly dependent 
for their security upon the power of the 
Red Army. In February 1945, they had not 
yet become able to make themselves secure 
without, much less against, the Red Army. 
This is the key to Yalta. It is true that the 
Western allies had become less dependent 
than they were from 1941 to 1944, and that 
American power, if its development had been 
sustained for another year or two, might 
have made the West independent and 
superior. But at Yalta, the West paid the 
political price for having failed to deter 
Hitler in the 1930's, for having failed to 
unite and to rearm against him. The dom- 
ination of the Yalta conference by Stalin 
was founded upon the weakness of the Dem- 
ocratic West in the years before Yalta. From 
the day Hitler attacked Russia in June, 
1941—6 months before Pearl Harbor—until 
the middle of 1944, the defense of what re- 
mained of Western Europe, and the pros- 
pect of mounting an invasion to liberate 
Western Europe and Scandinavia, depended 
upon the fact that Russia was absorbing the 
force of Hitler’s blows. 

No one is a good historian or a fair judge 
of the mistakes made at Yalta if he allows 
himself to forget the military weakness of 
the West during the first years of the war. 
For the errors, apart from the verbal indis- 
cretions, of the Westerners at Yalta refiected 
the experience, the wishful thinking, and the 
rationalization of men who during long 
agonizing years had had to depend so 
much—too much—upon the fighting power 
of the Red Army. 

In this perspective, then, the mistakes are 
still mistakes, and the unhappy chitchat is 
still too bad. But those of us who point the 
finger today have no ground for self-right- 
eousness. How many are there in public 
and private life—apart from Churchill and 
his few supporters—who really worked to 
keep the West from being too weak to take 
care if itself? Who demanded massive re- 
armament in the 1930s? Who worked for an 
alliance to deter aggression, to defend the 
West? A mere handful. 

Yet if Stalin’s commanding position at 
Yalta is to be understood, we must remem- 
ber what had happened in London, Paris, 
and Washington during the years whiie 
Hitler was rearming Germany and while 
Japan was conquering China. We must I 
forget that we were not ready to Set foot 
upon the European Continent until 2), years 
after Hitler declared war against us. In those 
years the stage was set for Yalta. In those 
years the Red army fought its way back 
from Stalingrad and the gates of Moscow. 
The Red army overren Poland and had 
reached the gates of Berlin. Nhen Roose- 
velt and Churchill went to Yalta, Stalin al- 
ready held in the grip of the Red army 
virtually all the lands that lie now behind 
the Iron Curtain. They went to Yalta com- 
pelled to deal with what was an accom- 
plished military fact. 
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The Corsi Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include 2 editorials from 
the New York Times, 1 of April 9, 1955, 
entitled “The Corsi Affair,” and i of 
April 13, 1955, entitled “Corsi Sur- 
render”: 

[From the New York Times of April 9, 1955] 
THE Cors! AFFAIR 

If President Eisenhower has ever wondered 
why it is sometimes difficult to get first- 
class citizens to serve in important Jobs in 
his administration, let him look at the treat- 
ment meted out to Edward Corsi, former 
industrial commissioner of New York. 

Mr. Corsi has been a distinguished public 
servant for more than two decades His 
first public office of note was Federal Com- 
missioner of Immigration here, a post to 
which he was appointed by Herbert Hoover 
in 1931. A liberal Republican, he has been 
his party's nominee for United States Senate 
and also for mayor of this city. Because of 
his expert knowledge of and sympathetic in- 
terest in immigration problems, Secretary 
Dulles named him last December as special 
assistant for refugee and migration prob- 
lems, presumably on the theory that if any- 
body could make sense out of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 Mr. Corsi could. In ap- 
pointing his old friend, as he called him, 
Mr. Dulles noted that for this Job Mr. Corsi 
was the best qualified man in the United 
States. 

But when Mr. Corsi came to Washington 
he had two strikes against him. He had 
been a vigorous and eXective opponent of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952. Furthermore, he 
was serious about trying to make the 1953 
law work—and he actually started to do 
something about it. There are people in 
Washington who do not want the Refugee 
Relief Act to work. And Representative 
WALTER, a Pennsylvania Democrat, has ap- 
parently not forgiven Mr. Corsi for what he 
said about the McCarran-Walter Act 

Mr. WALTER suddenly accused Mr, Corsi of 
having had Communist associations. Mr. 
Corsi denied the charges. Preliminary se- 
curity investigations give Mr. Corsi a clean 
bill of health, as expected. Yet Mr. WaLTer 
persisted, and Mr. WALTER is an important 
figure in Congress. We are left to conclude 
that rather than fight Mr. WaLTer and stand 
up for his personal appointee Secretary of 
State Dulles capitulated. It is not the first 
time. 

Even in capitulating the State Depart- 
ment says that security is not the issus Ot 
course it isn’t. The issue is a refusal to de- 
fend an appointee who was especially called 
job but who 


jerked from 


Washington to do a certain 
has the administration rug 
under him the minute he becomes the target 
of political attack. Mr. Corsi has been of- 
fered some kind of alternate job as a con- 


solation prize. Whether he acce} or re- 

fuses it we hope the administrati will 

learn that this is not the way t the re- 
spect of the American people. 

{From the New York Times of April 13, 1 ] 
Corsi SURRENDER 

The Office of Secretary of State is, next 

to the Presidency, the most important single 


executive post within the Federal Govern- 


+ 'T} } wu} ‘ +’ ¢ oat t 
ment. ihe Man who 14ii8 v.lat ) fie 
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representative of the United States to all the 
world, and therefore it is particularly im- 
portant that he have the confidence and 
respect of the American people. The position 
of Secretary Dulles and the State Depart- 
ment in the Corsi affair has not, we regret 
to say, enhanced that respect. 

The failure of Secretary Dulles to continue 
Mr. Corsi in his job as special assistant on 
refugee and migration problems became pub- 
lic on the heels of Representative WALTER'S 
repeated denunciations of Mr. Corsi for 
alleged pro-Communist associations. That 
these allegations had no validity was under- 
lined by Mr. Dulles himself, who specifically 
stated that Mr. Corsi was not a security risk. 
Why, then, was he fired? 

The State Department claims that Mr. 
Corsi's original task was completed and that 
he had “indicated his disinclination,” in the 
Department's phrase, to perform the “pains- 
taking work and administrative detail’ that 
would follow. It is difficult to accept this 
labored explanation. .Much more logical is 
the suggestion that he was dropped in order 
to avoid a fight with Representative WALTER 
and other defenders of a restrictionist immi- 
gration policy. Unfortunately, there is the 
ring of truth in Mr. Corsi’s charge to Sec- 
retary Dulles that the refugee program “will 
not work until you and the administration 
are willing to rescue it from the grip of an 
intolerant minority both in Congress and 
within the Department itself.” 

It is perfectly true that Secretary Dulles 
can do nothing about the wording of the law, 
which has been described by a former Solici- 
tor General of the United States as “in many 
respects the most discriminatory, the most 
restrictive and generally the worst piece of 
legislation on the subject ever enacted in the 
history of this Nation.” It is true that Mr. 
Dulles cannot change the remarkable stipu- 
lation that administrator of the law be iden- 
tical with the head of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, who 
happened then and happens now to be Scott 
McLeod. But it is also true that unless there 
are people like Mr. Corsi around who really 
want to make the act work if it is humanly 
possible to do so the act won't work and its 
administration will be narrow, illiberal, and 
timorous. Furthermore, as Mr. Dulles has 
said, “craven purchase of peace at the ex- 
pense of principle can result in destroying 
much of the human spirit on this planet.” 
This thought can apply to peace with Con- 
gressmen as well as to peace with the world. 





Rice as a Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the report contained in 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times is accurate. We have a ma- 
jor surplus of rice in the United States, 
and it would be foolhardy not to make 
effective use of this weapon in our effort 
to check the advance of communism 
in Asia. 

The use of our rice as & weapon would 
be very little in the way of additional 
expense by comparison with the vast 
military expenditures deemed essential 
to our position in Asia. If we can use 
this commodity now stored in surplus to 
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check the effort at economic expansion 
Red China is now making into Japan, 
India, and southeast Asia, we may save 
the cost of new fleet patrols in Asiatic 
waters, to say nothing of lessening the 
danger of major conflict in that region. 

I hope the potential value of our rice 
surplus will be fully considered in the 
proposals for economic and military aid 
to Asia which will be submitted soon by 
the President. It will be the height of 
folly not to take advantage of this great 
opportunity to use an effective weapon. 

Rice AS A WEAPON 


Rice may become an important weapon in 
this country’s fight against the spread of 
communism in the Far East. Administra- 
tion officials are reported to be seeking 
methods of using our surplus rice to counter 
Red China's determined effort to win the 
major Indian and Japanese rice markets away 
from Burma and Thailand—nations friendly 
to the United States. Communist China, 
despite hunger in her own land, is exporting 
rice and attempting to undersell Burma and 
Thailand in order to advance her foreign 
policy in India and Japan. United States 
farm experts believe that by increasing our 
own exports to the rice-hungry peoples of 
Asia we can block China's plan to undermine 
the market positions of Burma and Thai- 
land—exporters of two-thirds of the world's 
rice trade. Moreover, we can give valuable 
assistance in strengthening the marketing 
and distributing systems of those 2 nations 
so that they will be better able to stave off 
the Communist threat to their present eco- 
nomic status. 

It has often been pointed out that our 
military policy in the Far East must be sup- 
plemented by effective trade measures in 
order to win the people of Asia. Thus Wash- 
ington is on sound ground in searching for 
ways to make our rice surplus curb China’s 
economic ambitions in India and Japan. 
Rice can help us win the cold war in the 
Far East while the 7th Fleet prevents a hot 
one. 





A Petition To Remove Compulsion From 
Social-Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter and petition 
which I received from one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Ralph Bly, who has for- 
warded to me his own signed petition 
plus 101 others signed by members of 
Individuals for Freedom, and requested 
it be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Biy AvuTo SuPPLy, 
Shelby, Ohio, April 4, 1955. 
Hon. J. Harry McGRecor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Harry: Under separate cover I am 
mailing you 101 signed petitions for the In- 
dividuals for Freedom. I will make this re- 
quest that they be entered in the ConGRrEs- 
SIONAL RBCoRD, as opposition to the compul- 
sory clause in the social-security legislation. 
I might add that in obtaining the signatures 
to the petitions that when the hard cold 
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facts of the swindling features of the socia), 
security law is bared to the people they wa, 





Want 







no part of it. 
Yours truly, 
RALPH Bry 
P.S.—The petitions have been signed 
triplicate; each Senator will also receive the 





same hames, 












A PETITION To REeEMOvE ComPULstIon Proy 
SOCIAL SecurRITY LEGISLATION BY INDIVIDU«:< 
FOR FREEDOM, Mary D. Cain, SUMMIT 
CHAIRMAN 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I, as a member of Individuals for Freedom 
acting under amendment 1 to the Constr). 
tion of the United States, “to petition bh 
Government for a redress of grievances” set 
forth the following grievances against the 
so-called social security legislation anq nn 
spectfully request permission to be omittes 
from the program, both as contributor 
potential recipient of its benefits: 

1. For 150 years of matchless American his. 
tory, the general welfare clause in the pref. 
ace to the Constitution was interpreted as 
our Founding Fathers explained it in the 
Madison papers, where James Madison ey. 
plained that our government was not an jp. 
definite one but a limited one, “tied down to 
the specific powers, which explain and defiys 
general terms.” There is no grant of power 
to the Government to engage in forcing citi. 
zens to buy insurance against their wills, 

2. In my opinion, social security legisla. 
tion violates two of the Ten Commandme: 
upon which we believe our Christian Nation 
was conceived: 1. “Thou shalt not covet”: 
and 2. “Thou shalt not steal.” : 

(a) I feel that this generation is being 
taught by the Federal Government to covet 
property that belongs to their neighbors. | 
cannot be a party to this breakdown of 
morality. Covetousness is one of the diseases 
common to communism. 

(b) The social-security program ts not ac. 
tuarially sound. While it can now pay its 
way, it is freely admitted that payments to 
future beneficiaries depend entirely on how 
much tax the next generation can afford to 
pay. I feel that this generation is stealing 
from posterity, a move in which I wish no 
part as I want a clear conscience. 

(a) and (b) jointly constitute a violation 
of amendment 1 which states plainly that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” It is against my reli- 
gious beliefs to engage in breaking any of 
the Ten Commandments, all of which are 
important. 


3. In my opinion, social security 1s one of 
the main spokes in the wheel of communism 
which is destroying individual freedom in 
America today: It is, as a part of the com- 
munistic income tax structure, “a heavy pro- 
gressive income tax’’; which is the exact 
wording of plank No. 2 of the Communist 
manifesto. As a loyal American citizen, I 
can embrace no part of communism and I 
ask to be redeased from this edict which vi0- 
lates both the American and the Christiana 
concept of individual freedom of choice. 

(a) According to pamphlets issued by the 
Social Security Bureau, the present tax on 
employees will go, by 1969, to 3'4 percent 
and for their employers a like percentage: 
and for self-employed persons it is scheduled 
to rise to 4% percent. This certainly makes 
it both heavy and progressive. 

4. Social-security legislation violates 
amendment 5 of the Constitution, which 
plainly states: ‘Nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compel 
sation.” Any possible compensation [0 
people depends entirely on the whim of Cone 
gress and the willingness of people to col 
tinue being so outrageously taxed. TH 
money is taken for public use because '% 
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fits presently go to people who have, 


t t 
io many cases, contributed practically aoth- 
.-» to the program but who are exgerly 
~ no themselves of the fruits of the toil 
*; others-—with Government holding the hig 
; This social-security legislation violates 
‘ ment 8 which states that no excessive 
a be imposed, nor cruel and un- 
2 unishments inflicted. I am informed 
ure to conform to this sccial-security 
aad n subjects the offender to a fine of 
§ 0 and/or imprisonment. To Americans 
i prize freedom of choice and who wish 
+> care for their own old age, without Federal 


dole, this is a violation of everything sacred. 

6 Social-security legislation violates both 
the 9th and 10th amendments because no- 
. n the Constitution or Bill of Rights 
Federal Government empowered to 
in the business of either public wel- 
fare or insurance in any form. 

7. The Federal debt at this time stands at 
$275 billions plus the temporary upping of 
$6 billions. Interest alone on this national 
indebtedness now costs us annually $61, 
billions. This is a staggering debt to leave 
nosterit Senator Harry Byrp recently 
tated that, in addition to this fantastic sum, 
> must be added $200 billion in con- 
vent liabilities, and the impossible-to- 
stimate cost of the social-security program 
which he described as “no longer actuarially 
sound.” 

8. Freedom to engage in the work of one’s 
choice is no longer possible unless one con- 
forms. “Pay social security or cease to work,” 
is the edict, applying to the once-free press 
as well as every business. This is a flagrant 
violation of all that is American. Are we 
free-born citizens, or are we creatures exist- 
ing at the whim of the Federal Government? 

I therefore now respectfully request that I 
be released from any responsibility or re- 
ward in the matter of social security and to 
that end ask that all compulsion be re- 
moved, letting only those employers or em- 
ployees who wish to participate in the pro- 
gram to do so, at their own risk and out of 
their individual pockets, which is the true 
American way. 

Further, I here and now urge that any 
person desiring reimbursement of sums paid 
into social security, be paid that exact sum, 
plus interest, if he wishes it. As for me, 
personally, I wish neither principal nor in- 
terest returned. It is my wish to help get rid 
of the national debt and this is my small 
contribution to that end. 





+ 











RALPH BLY. 
SHELBY, OHIO. 





Facts Forum Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the results 
of a Facts Forum poll. Facts Forum is 
a well-known institution in this country 
and from time to time it conducts polls 
which are very representative. I think 
the results of this poll will be interest- 
ing to the Members of Congress and to 
the public generally in this country. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoxp, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


January 1955 Facts Forum poll results 


Yes 
(percent) 
Does the United States need the atoms 
for peace plan?_____- pine matbinwmnnt dainty ae 
Are we showing signs of increased ap- 
peasement to communism?_________ a 
Is Mendes-France really our friend?_____ 37 
Should school and college students de- 
bate United States recognition of Red 
China? 57 


Should John Paton Davies has been 


UES ea cctecdediba kia ncaeonans ee 
Can we win the fight against communism 

using only defensive measures?_______ 1l 
Should the Federal Government spend 

$50 billion on our highways?_________ 53 


Will a rearmed Germany be an able ally?_ 86 
Should the United States break off rela- 
tions with Russia?_ ig ies tna ae 
Is drastic reduction of Government the 
best way to curb corruption?____~ | 
Do most Americans prefer freedom to 


et | aiiacniss factor saw Oe 
Should the question “Who promoted 
Peress?” be answered in full?___ - 91 
Should the secret Yalta agreements be 
TROD DUMOT ioc cnn scand Se edantbaid 91 
Are public Xmas decorations planned to 
undermine Christian tradition?_._.._. 28 





The Education of Mr. Corsi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


( 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 9, 
1955, entitled “The Education of Mr. 
Corsi,” and an editorial from the New- 
ark Evening News of April 12, 1955, en- 
titled “The Corsi Blunder”: 

[From the Washington Post of April 9, 1955] 
THE EDUCATION OF MR. Corst 


Secretary Dulles put a somewhat different 
face on the Edward J. Cosi case by offering 
a new job to the ousted deputy administra- 
tor of the Refugee act, and Mr. Corsi took 
some heat off the State Department by 
agreeing to consider the offer. This turn 
of events does not, however, alter the fact 
that a serious blunder was made. Despite 
the current efforts to make amends, the 
Department placed itself in the position of 
pulling the rug out from under Mr. Corsi 
as it had done in the cases of John Paton 
Davies, Reed Harris, Theodore Kaghan and 
others. 

Whether or not Mr. Corsi may, at some 
time in the past, have joined an organization 
now frowned upon by that self-established 
arbiter of political acceptability, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, he 
was for a number of years a highly respected 
and responsible official of the State of New 
York. There is no reasonable doubt as tc 
Mr. Corsi’s loyalty to the United States, and 
the State Department insists that he was 
not fired for security reasons. Moreover, his 
governmental experience in New York made 
him peculiarly fitted for the task which the 
Secretary of State asked him to undertake 
in Washington. 

But Mr. Corsi has long been a firm sup- 
porter of the rights of minority groups and 
a vigorous critic of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. He was, in addition, com- 
mitted to the idea that the emergency ref- 
ugee law ought to be made to work in such 
a way as to admit more than a trickle of 
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refugees to this country. These ideas in- 
curred for Mr. Corsi the bitter enmity of 
Representative FRANCIS WALTER——a man who 
has come to regard any criticism of the im- 
migration law as a Soviet-inspired form of 
subversion. Mr. WALTER hurled wild, unsub- 
stantiated charges at Mr. Corsi who promptly 
denied them. The State Department denied 
them, too; but it appears that the Secretary 
of State has no stomach for a spat with Mr. 
WALTER, and so Mr. Corsi’s job suddenly be- 
came nonexistent, and he was belatedly of- 
fered another assignment. 

“I never came down here asking for any 
job,” said Mr. Corsi rather pathetically. 
“Mr. Dulles, in a personal telegram, requested 
me to take on the work. I came down solely 
relying on the integrity and honesty of M: 
Dulles.” As some of his predecessors could 
have told him, however, the State Depart- 
ment is a place where employees frequently 
fail to find protection against a political 
onslaught. 

[From the Newark Evening News of April 
12, 1955] 
THE CORS!I BLUNDER 


Edward J. Corsi has refused a consolation 
post in the State Department and, in view 
of the treatment he has received, who can 
blame him? 

A respected man in his State and com- 
munity, Mr. Corsi went to the Department 
last January to accelerate administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. He was wel- 
comed by Secretary Dulles as “the best quali- 
fied man in the United States" for the work. 

Today “the best qualified man in the 
United States” is out of his job and out of 
the Department. 

It made no difference that Mr. Corsi's ex- 
perience traced back to President Hoover, 
under whom he served as Immigration Com- 
missioner; or that he had served New York 
State as industrial commissioner as a long- 
time member of the Dewey team. 

Representative WALTER, a Pennsylvania 
Democrat and coauthor of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, has attacked him, alleging asso- 
ciation with Communist-front organizations 
in the 1930's. Mr. Corsi entered a categorical 
denial and the Department itself said no 
question of security was involved. gut be- 
fore the WALTER attack the State Department 
folded. 

Now it is said that departmental frictions 
were responsible. This unofficial and belated 
explanation comes after other and contrary 
impressions have been imbedded in the 
public mind. 

It wasn't expedient, it seems, to antagonize 
a Member of Congress or to resist internal 
political pressures. Mr. Corsi was expendable 
and, considerations of justice having come 
to rest in the office wastebasket, expended 
he was. 

There is no use arguing the Corsi blunder 
was a minor miscalculation in a department 
uealing daily with war or peace; or to say 
that it was all the fault of that Democr 
liability, Representative WALTER 
of other fellows. 

A princip!ts® has been breeched and respon- 
sibility rests with Secretary Dulles. That is 
where it belongs. 


and a couple 





Are the Islands the Issue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

issue aggression, or is it Quemoy and 
Matsu? 


Mr. Speaker, is the 
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One used to read—and not too long 
ago—about the penalties of aggression, 
as well as the rewards of negotiation. 

Have we changed? 





Split Personality in the Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Tuesday, April 13, 1955, is, 
I believe, worthy of special attention: 
STEVENSON SEEN AS ROCKING THE Boat AT A 

CRITICAL TIME 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 12.—If Adlai Stevenson 
had contrived purposely to encourage the 
Communist Chinese to believe that America 
is disunited and that her allies are seriously 
at odds with her on a Far Eastern policy, he 
could not have delivered a more convincing 
speech to that end than he did on Monday 
night. 

For, while to many Americans the former 
presidential candidate would seem to have 
been motivated merely by domestic political 
considerations and by his own ambitions— 
which can be realized only by undermining 
the political popularity of President Eisen- 
hower—the Red Chinese could well imagine 
that the speech represents the beginning of 
a retreat by the Democratic majority now in 
control of Congress. 

Only a few weeks ago they voted solidly 
to support the resolution authorizing the 
President to use our military force to de- 
fend Formosa and related positions and 
territories of that area. Is “bipartisan- 
ship” to be speiled differently now, with 
divisive speeches by partisans at a time 
of grave crisis in international affairs? 

There are, of course, differences of opin- 
ion here and abroad over the extent to 
which the related areas, namely, the off- 
shore islands, shall be defended. But the 
issue was thoroughly debated in Congress, 
and it would seem that Mr. Stevenson now 
is merely accentuating a difference that has 
already been resolved. For the Congress 
was informed that there was no intention 
on the part of the President to defend 
the offshore islands as such, but to defend 
them only in situations which are recogniz- 
able as parts of, or definite preliminaries to, 
an attack on Formosa. 


GOING IT ALONE? 


This has been made clear to Members of 
Congress on the Democratic side, and espe- 
cially to Senator WaLTEeR GrorcE, Democratic 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. But now it would appear that 
Mr. Stevenson has publicly repudiated the 
leadership of the Georgia Senator and pre- 
fers to go it alone in proclaiming what 
he believes should be the foreign policy of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Stevenson, moreover, calls for a dec- 
laration by the Allied nations condemning 
the use of force in and around Formosa. 
This is predicated on the assumption that 
the Red Chinese will likewise refrain from 
using force. Senator Greorce favors the re- 
nunciation of the use of force in and 
around Formosa, and so does President 
Eisenhower, who has called for a cease- 
fire to be arranged by the U. N. It is not 
Mr. Eisenhower or our allies who can regu- 
late whether force shall be used. Only the 
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Red Chinese can decide whether there is 
to be war in the Par East. Any pronounce- 
ments about United States policy should 
be left to the President of the United 
States to make. 

The speech by the former presidential 
candidate is full of contradictions so char- 
acteristic of many of his addresses. While, 
for example, he condemns the Eisenhower 
administration for not doing what it says, 
and for not meaning what it announces in its 
threat of “massive retaliation,” Mr. Steven- 
son unfortunately chooses as his illustration 
the allied retreat in Indochina. For this he 
blames America when he ought to know that 
the United States backed down from the use 
of force there because neither the French 
nor the British—our allies—would go along 
with us. Here was a case in which Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles did precisely what Mr. 
Stevenson now pleads should be done— 
namely, adopted an attitude deferential to 
the wishes of our allies. But having fol- 
lowed our allies, America is now blamed by 
Mr. Stevenson for the loss of Indochina. He 
certainly cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Stevenson's speech exhibits a greater 
concern for the feelings of the allies than it 
does for the feelings of the American people. 
This is probably due to a desire to make it 
appear that in foreign policy the administra- 
tion is inept and incompetent, 


ROCKING THE BOAT 


While professing high motives himself, Mr. 
Stevenson accuses the administration of 
yielding to “considerations of domestic polit- 
ical expediency” in making its Far Eastern 
policies. There are critics inside the Re- 
publican Party, but fortunately they have 
not been in favor of appeasing the Com- 
munists, and are trying instead to keep the 
administration from yielding to those ‘“‘peace 
at any price” elements in the Republican 
Party which, like Mr. Stevenson, advocate 
withdrawal from the offshore islands. 


Mr. Stevenson would, of course, wash his 
hands of any responsibility if the policy he 
advocates were really adopted. If, for ex- 
ample, after the United States withdrew 
moral support from the Nationalist govern- 
ment and a disintegration of morale de- 
veloped on Formosa among the troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek—which Mr. Stevenson now 
significantly derides as “overage’’—the titular 
leader of the Democratic Party probably 
would not concede that, by his speech and 
proposals, he had helped to break down the 
morale of the Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
just as the Truman-Acheson administration 
did in pulling the rug from beneath Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces on the mainland of China 
in 1949, 


Mr. Stevenson is rocking the boat at a 
critical time, and if his words are heeded 
by the Democratic majority in Congress, 
then America is headed for the era of chaos 
and divided government predicted by many 
observers last autumn. The American 
people during the campaign were promised 
cooperation by the Democrats in upholding 
the hands of the President, especially in for- 
eign policy. But Mr. Stevenson evidently 
does not feel obligated now to see that this 
pledge is fulfilled. 





Brooklyn: Frontier of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following articje 
by Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
South Brooklyn Savings & Loan Associa. 
tion, which appeared in the March issye 
of Flatbush, published by the Platbus, 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc.: 
BROOKLYN: FRONTIER OF FREEDOM 


(By Andrew S. Roscoe, president of Sout, 
Brooklyn Savings & Loan Association) 


Such organizations as the Flatbush Cham. 
ber of Commerce must be vitally concerneg 
with the social and material progress of oy 
community. 

Indeed, it is only duty to make an inven. 
tory from time to time of our accomplish. 
ments, our growth, and our needs. Brookim 
has never been static. No city in Americ 
has the history of service that our borougy 
may ciaim. 

Ever so often some of us become alarmed 
because we hear of an industry moving to 
the South or West, where taxes are certainly 
lower and labor apparently more eager to 
meet halfway with the problems of manage. 
ment. We read occasionally that it is be. 
coming more and more difficult for our in. 
dustry to meet the competition of those 
entrepeneurs who, more fortunately, are 
located in areas where industry is given 
generous subsidies. We hear, too, of the 
exodus of our wealthier Brooklyn families 
and the arrival of new citizens of a lower. 
income group. 

All these alarms would seem to justify im- 
mediate abandonment of this great borough 
and would seem to suggest a furious rush 
away from it all. But let me assert that 
Brooklyn is not doomed, that Brooklyn does 
not despair. 

Our community is probably the most re- 
sourceful, the most American in the Nation 
and no community with its ideals, its loca- 
tion, its leadership, political, educational, 
and religious, will ever cease to grow. We 
are, of course, too modest. When the his- 
tory of our great Nation is completely writ- 
ten you may be sure that some great histo- 
rian will discover what Brooklyn has done 
Primarily by virtue of our location, with 
harbor facilities unequaled in the world and 
crowded with newcomers from all nations 
we meet citizens of the world daily. Brook. 
lyn probably absorbs more newcomers to 
America than does any community in the 
Nation, and we teach new Americans to live 
together without prejudice, to follow the 
pattern of American ideals, and to find peace, 
comfort, and security in our group. Brook- 
lyn not only knows no religious, race, or color 
bias; it has shown all other communities 
the simple truth that all peoples can live 
together as Americans. 

I am willing to venture that our residents 
of Brooklyn because of their training as 
Brooklynites have gone out into new com- 
munities as leaders in all that is America. 
My historian of the future undoubtedly will 
tell us that. 

Our economy, too, is strong. While the 
rate of acceleration in industrial growth here 
may falter somewhat percentagewise in the 
future, this may well be because of our ma- 
turity, not because of hardening of the 
arteries. Our social welfare is the best; our 
organized community activities and charities 
have faced a series of complex situations 
unlike social conditions in any other com- 
munity. It has faced problems sometimes 
described as insolvable and has invariably 
come up with a pattern of good neighborll- 
ness. 

Of these evidences of active social service 
perhaps the most significant and the great- 
est is the American Red Cross. Voluntary 
hospitals, health and welfare institutions, 
supported by private gifts, add to the pattern 
of good neighborliness. Today we enjoy the 
benefits of privately supported schools, ©0l- 
leges, and universities, in which ideals of 
faith and goodness as well as of intellect, 
give to the community men imbued with the 
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.t command of service to their neighbors. 


a indeed, long before the phrase “welfare 
state’ was known we had developed a truly 
free welfare society. 
" when I read of vast sums of money given 
py the Federal and State Governments to 
oote new communities in the wayward 
wes! or the softer South, I think that some 
day a brave group of Brooklynites will intro- 
guce a bill in Congress which will be a bill for 
services rendered. 

It will read something like this: “For 
services rendered in meeting newcomers to 


ur shores, in training as sound Americans, 
in developing social, religious, and educa- 
al institutions unsurpassed; in creating 
sound industry and in providing comfort and 
irity for millions and finally for estab- 
li hing a pattern for all Americans to follow 
in creating new communities, we ask the 
sum of’—you may name that sum; in my 
judgment it will be enormous. 
Such bills, however, cannot be paid in 
money. Their payment comes in pride. Let 
us be proud of Brooklyn. 


tio“ 
tion 


ge 





Antitrust Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ommendations of the Attorney General’s 
committee in regard to the antitrust 
laws are provoking a great deal of com- 
ment from many sources. This is as it 
should be under our democratic legisla- 
tive process, because only through public 
liscussion can we clearly view and 
understand both sides of the coin. 

In that connection, I wish to make a 
part of the Recorp the letter I received 
from Mr. Clyde G. de la Houssaye, at- 
torney and secretary of the New Orleans 
Retail Grocers’ Association, dated April 
1, 1955. The letter follows: 

NEW ORLEANS RETAIL 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La., April 1, 1955. 
The Honorable Epwin E. WI.xIs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: According to the very latest re- 
ports from Washington, it seems that the 
Attorney General's national committee to 
study the antitrust laws, which will be made 
public in the near future, or may already 
have been made public by the time that you 
get this letter, will be hostile to strengthen- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act and make 
recommendations to oppose the equality of 
opportunity bills, namely Senate bill No. 11 
and House bill No. 11. 

I believe that monopolists in this coun- 
try are presently, and have been in the past, 
endeavoring to ruin the chances of the small- 
business man and there is no doubt in my 
mind that if the committee's report is such 
as I have stated in this letter, they should 
be condemned for taking such a position. 
Pn country of ours is composed of small- 
-usineéss man and when those men are 
ushered out of the business world, the back- 
bone of our country will crumble and the 
control of prices and commodities will fall 
into the hands of a very chosen few. As an 
example, at the present time there is a 
movement afoot in certain sections of this 
country endeavoring to see to it that a few 
of the large corporations control the food 
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business and run the small man out of bust- 
ness. When that happens, all consumers, 
as well as the farmers and producers of food 
in the United States, will have to pay prices 
set by a group of monopolists who will dic- 
tate the future of the food business. This, 
we hope, will not occur, but unless some- 
thing is done to stop this movement, the 
cause will have been lost. 

So, therefore, it is incumbent upon me 
to plead on behalf of those men who own 
small businesses in the food field that you 


. and all of the Members of Congress endeavor 


to stimulate enough interest to overthrow 
the recommendations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s national committee regarding the anti- 
trust laws, and let there be a movement for- 
ward strengthening those antitrust laws, and 
especially the passing of the equality of op- 
portunity bill, which will benefit the Nation's 
business as a whole. 

The time has now come when the Members 
of Congress must decided whether or not this 
country will be ruled by a group of monop- 
olists who will control the future and des- 
tiny of this Nation. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could see fit to read this document before 
the House and let it be made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Yours very truly, 


CLYDE G. DE LA HOUSSAYE. 


Mr. Speaker, for my part, especially 
as a member of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary having jurisdiction over 
antitrust legislation, I am going to take 
a long, hard, and searching look at the 
report before acting on or accepting the 
recommendations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee. 





Retired Federal Employees Should Be 


Given Adequate Pension Boost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, after Congress acts to give sai- 
ary increases to postal workers and 
other Federal employees, I trust that 
prompt action will be taken to improve 
pension benefits for retired Federal em- 
ployees. 

There will, of course, be those who will 
oppose an increase on the grounds that 
the Nation cannot afford it. It seems 
to me that it is the other way around. 
If we are interested in a strong and 
healthy economy we should give some 
thought to the tremendous surpluses 
that are piling up in the Nation's store- 
houses. 

And there are big surpluses, not only 
of food and farm products, but of all 
kinds of electrical gadgets, automobiles, 
and other consumer goods while at the 
same time there is a desire and in some 
cases dire need for these goods and serv- 
ices we have in abundance. 

The Nation’s loss in real wealth that 
results from idle men and machines is 
so great that it is difficult to estimate. 
The loss in national income is another 
example of false economy and curtail- 
ment and hard-money policies which are 
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designed to make adjustments downwari 
and backward. 

If we forget human needs, if we are i! 
different about permitting elderly folks 
to have a modest share of the abundance 
which is ours, we should not forget the 
jmportance of keeping our industrial 
machine going and our economy and ou! 
Nation strong. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I wish 
to include the following material on this 
subject from the Washington Post and 
the Washington Star: 


[From the Washington Post of 
1955} 
RETIRED GOVERNMENT WORKERS 
(By Frank J. Wilson, president, National 

Association of Retired Civil Employees ) 

The current actions and discussions in 
the Congress on pay raises for various 
groups of Federal servants to enable them 
to meet the increases in the cost of living 
eloquently call attention to the plight of the 
forgotten men and women of the Feder 
Civil Service—the retired employee and the 
survivors of deceased retirees and deceased 
employees. A brief reference to what Con- 
gress is doing for the active groups may 
stimulate thinking about those living on 
pensions. 

The pay of Senators and Representatives 
has just been increased by 50 percent; from 
$15,000 to $22,500 a year, and the new rate ts 
more in keeping with their expenses and re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the cost of 
living. 

The changes in the Social Security Act at 
the last session raised the minimum benefit 
from $25 to $30 a month, about 20 percent 
and changed the maximum from 885 to $98 
for those already retired and to $108 f: 
those retiring thereafter, increases of 
27 percent, respectively. 

Congress is presently considering a pay 
raise and Classification for postal employee 
The average raise in the House bill is 76 
percent, and the Senate bill provides an av- 
erage of 10 percent for both postal and clas- 
sified employees. It is assumed that the 
House will also provide a 7.6 percent raise 
for classified employees. The President has 
indicated he does not favor increases above 
7.6 percent average. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that increases will eventuate either at 
7.6 or 10 percent or somewhere between: the 
two. 

The Congress is also considering—the 
House has acted on—a bill to increase pay 
of members of the Armed Forces and com- 
missioned services ranging from 6 to 25 per- 
cent and it is fairly certain that increass 
along these lines will eventuate. In th 
connection it should be remembered that 
the retired personnel of these services will 
automatically receive increases in their re- 
tired pay when the active pay is increased— 
an advantage not enjoyed by retired civil- 
service personnel. 

Congress has just provided a contributory 
life-insurance plan for active Federal work- 
ers and will undoubtedly provide also a con- 
tributory health and hospitalization insur- 
ance plan. Civil-service workers retired be- 
fore these plans are instituted are ineligible 
to participate, though their need for fea- 
tures of these plans are greatest when retire- 
ment is reached. 

One need only look at the current sta- 
tistics and realize the unfortunate status of 
most annuitants. The average annuity paid 
to retired civil-service employees in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, was approximately 
$1,400 as a result of his and the Government 
contributions. Those in the group retired 
for disability averaged less than $1,200 a 
year and the widows and dependent children 
averaged less than $600 a year. 

Since the inflationary spiral which com- 
menced about 15 years ago, the value 
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the dollar has been cut approximately in 
half. Annuities have not been geared to 
the cost of living. It would take approxi- 
mately $2,400 of today’s dollars to have the 
equivalent purchasing power of the $1,200 
annuity at the beginning of the inflationary 
cycle. Annuities have been increased twice— 
once in 1948 by $300, or 25 percent, which- 
ever was lesser; and again by $324, 
or 21 percent. This latter increase did not 
apply to anyone whose annuity was in excess 
of $2,160. Annuities lag behind living costs 
even where they are based upon higher pay 
adjustments during the inflationary cycle. 

What is necessary is a practical, perma- 
nent plan to gear annuity payments to 
living costs so that the annuitant gets speedy 
and adequate adjustment. Pending this the 
Congress should, at this session, grant relief, 
makeshift though it might be, to stop-gap 
the hardships and worries of retired Federal 
civil servants. Rising prices erode fixed in- 
comes, whether under or over $2,160, and 
this discriminatory bar should be removed 
and all annuitants permitted to receive re- 
lief in the appropriate proportion—the higher 
the annuity the lesser the percent of relief. 

During 1954 the Civil Service Commission 
reports 10,157 civil service retirees died, or 
nearly 28 every day in that year. Survivors 
of retirees died at the rate of approximately 
three each day in 1954. 

Congress is on the threshold of taking 
significant steps to improve the program of 
treatment of the active employees of the 
Government. They should not fail at the 
same time to take prompt and adequate 
action for the relief of those who have served 
so well in the years past. 

FRANK J. WILSON, 
President, National Asosciation of 
Retired Civil Employees. 


——— 


|From the Washington Star of March 18, 
1955] 
RETIRED EMPLOYEES READY TO ASK PENSION 
Boost AFTER PAy ACTION 


(By Joseph Young) 


As soon as the Federal pay raise legisla- 
tion is enacted into law, the retired employee 
organizations will ask Congress for an imme- 
diate pension increase this year for retired 
Government annuitants. 

The retired employee groups, who have 
been holding their fire until the Federal pay 
raise legislation is approved, feel the time is 
right to get an annuity increase. They will 
also seek annuity benefits for widows of Fed- 
eral retirees who died before 1948. 

Leading the fight are the National Associa- 
tion of Retired Civil Employees and the 
United States Retirement Benefits Associa- 
tion. 

These groups point out that Congress, this 
year, has raised the salaries of its own mem- 
bers and is about to raise the pay for Gov- 
ernment classified and postal workers as well 
as military personnel. They declare that re- 
tired Federal workers need an increase in 
their pensions just as urgently. They point 
out that the average Federal annuity is $1,200 
a year. Increases also will be sought for 
those employees who retired on disability. 
Their average income is less than $1,000 a 
year. 

Retired employee leaders realize they face 
an uphill fight. There has not been too 
much enthusiasm in Congress for any retire- 
ment legislation this year. The feeling seems 
to be to wait until next year to reexamine 
the entire Federal retirement system, in light 
of the Kaplan Committee report, and decide 
what action should be taken. 

However, retired workers are hoping that 
Congress will see the justice of their cause 
and grant them some relief this year from 
the rising living costs which have plagued 
them since their retirement. Such groups as 
the National Association of Retired Sivil 
Service Employees have not been inactive 


during the last few months. Its officials say 
that most of the organization’s 75,000 mem- 
bers throughout the country have written 
individual appeals to their Representatives 
and Senators urging action on increased an- 
nulties this year. 


[From the Washington Star of March 20, 
1955] 


IN FAIRNESS TO RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


While considering pay legislation for Fed- 
eral employees, Congress should not forget 
the plight of retired Government workers. 
The average pension of these veterans of the 
civil service is $1,200 a year. Those who 
retired for disability receive less than $1,000 
a year on an average. Increased living costs 
hit retired employees just as hard as those 
on the active payrolls of the Government. 
President Eisenhower not long ago told Con- 
gress of the need for liberalizing benefits 
under the Federal retirement system. So 
did the Kaplan committee, which made a 
thorough study and recommended merger of 
the Federal pension and social security sys- 
tems. 

The Kaplan report, bearing the general in- 
dorsement of the President, is before congres- 
sional committees, but early action on a 
general overhaul of the retirement program 
is not likely. In the meantime, Congress 
would be justified in granting some increase 
in present pensions, as a matter of fairness 
to thousands of former public servants. 





The Cathedral of the Pines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a letter I have received from 
Mr. Douglas Sloane, founder of the Ca- 
thedral of the Pines, at Rindge, N. H., 
in which an invitation is extended to 
all Members of Congress to attend serv- 
ices at the Cathedral of the Pines. 

I sincerely hope that any Member who 
is in a position to do so will visit Cathe- 
dral of the Pines. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CATHEDRAL OF THE PINES, 
Rindge, N. H., April 5, 1955. 
The Honorable StyLes BRIDGES, 
Senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BRIDGES: I enclose a schedule 
of services to be held in the Cathedral of the 
Pines during this our 10th anniversary sea- 
son. You will note the occasion scheduled 
for 3 p. m., May 30. At that time and before 
the Altar of the Nation, a memorial for all 
the American war dead, the debt we owe for 
the sacrifices of so many will be acknowl- 
edged. 

Please note especially the participation by 
the women. This is good. Most of the me- 
morials to the war dead recall the sacrifice 
of men. Whether in uniform as a part of 
the Armed Forces or as members of the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, the K. of C., 
whether killed on the battlefield, the battle- 
ship or in the air; whether killed in war 
service while at work in the laboratories, the 
shops or the factories; whether killed while 
gathering news to boost the morale of those 
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at the front or in the families at home 
whether bosting morale by bringing lauohre- 
to the fighting forces, all those women a; d 
men whose lives—one as precious os an. 
other—were sacrificed in common cau: 
against the foe in perpetuating Ameri, 
all are remembered here. 

The altar of the Nation is built of rougy 
rock wrested from New Hampshire soi] by 
the pioneers. In the face of this shrine ara 
stones as tributes from each of the 4g 
States and similar stone tributes from Presj- 
dent Eisenhower, from Fleet Admirals Leahy 
Nimitz, and Halsey; from Generals of th 
Army Marshall, MacArthur, and Brad] ey ant 
from Generals Ridgway and Doolittle. He; 
these rocks are bound together to symbo}; 
the strength and unity of a grateful Nat i 
in this memorial to all her war dead. 

We are grateful to have your stone here 
and also those from Senators Estes Keravyre 
and EDWARD MARTIN, 

Will you please extend an invitation to 
all the Members of the United States Senate 
to visit the Cathedral of the Pines, “deqj-. 
cated to Almighty God as a place where a)! 
people may worship.” There never are park- 
ing charges, admission fees, nor are collec. 
tions ever taken at any service, sacred 
cert or at the daily organ meditations. 

For your further information, according 
to the State troopers and local police on 
traffic duty, more than 1,500,000 persons have 
visited here these past short 9 years. They 
have come from all the countries of the 
world. Thirty-four different faiths—Protes. 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish, each in its 
own way, have conducted services of worship 
here. As this cathedral is unique, because 
of the stones and other treasured gifts, be- 
cause of the sweeping, awesome view from 
the cathedral, many of the 64 million peo- 
ple of America who have “no connection 
with any church of any sort in any way” 
come here looking for answers. No visitor 
has left here without some sense of appre- 
ciation of or obligation to the Creator. 
Even those who have said “There is no God 
come here out of curiosity whom it would 
be difficult to get back into a familiar place 
of worship. These people have not left the 
cathedral with this philosophy. 


Forwarding the word of the Cathedral of 
the Pines is true service to God and coun- 
try, our State and men everywhere. We will 
be grateful for your further help. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 


i— 


SSdgas 


cons 


DOUGLAS SLOANE 
Founder, 





Alaska Statehood and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the statehood bill, H. | 
2535, which has been reported by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and which is now before the Rules Com- 
mittee, I call the attention of the Hou e 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
April 7: 

ALASKA AS A FORTRESS 

President Eisenhower deserves credit 
stating frankly, if not altogether exp icity, 
his reservations about statehood for Alas we 
In a letter to Senator Jackson the Pr resi dent 
wrote of his concern lest statehood " 


for 
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nair freedom of movement and of 
» our (military) forces in large areas 
critical region. Mr. Eisenhower ex- 
i doubt whether any legislation could 
remove his apprehensions, but prom- 
st consideration. 
it is difficult to see how freedom 
for the military forces would be 
ed by an enlightened statehood law. 
President always retains paramount 
national defense. Moreover, the 
tatehood bill provides for a very 
Federal reservation in the northern 
Alaska for defense purposes. State- 
i advocates have offered many times to 
+ every reasonable request; the difficulty 
been that they have not known spe- 
y what was required. The President's 
r encouraging in tone but sheds little 
re light in terms of specifics. It seems to 
ys that the President and the National 
security Council still have an obligation 


y precisely what the legislative require- 


Ui 





nents are so as to give Alaskans a fair 
chance to meet them. 
Agricultural Pilot Rating Urged for 


Aerial Crop Spraying and Dusting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following resolution passed by 
North Dakota’s 34th Legislative Assem- 
bly, pointing up the need for the crea- 
tion of an agricultural pilot rating for 
pilots engaged in the aerial application 
of agricultural chemicals. Such a rating 
would increase the number of available 
pilots qualifying for this type of work 
necessary more than ever now in many 
of our midwestern farm States. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution X fol- 
lows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution X 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation which would create an agricul- 
tural rating for pilots engaged in the aerial 


on of agricultural chemicals 
Whereas the need for pilots and airplanes 
1 application of agricultural chem- 
j in the State of North Dakota and many 
other midwest farm States is increasing 


more rapidly than the available commer- 
Claily licensed pilots; and 
Whereas in North Dakota during the year 


1954, over 200 airplanes and pilots were 
ed by the State aeronautics commis- 
O engage in aerial crop spraying and 
and as newer chemicals are devel- 
the control of insects and plant 
the needs of the farmers of this 
lay require as many as three or four 
1 agricultural planes and pilots; and 
“2S in the State of North Dakota and 
ricultural States there is a large re- 
{ privately licensed pilots and flying 
Ss, Some of whom could qualify for a 
‘ai agricultural rating, if the rating were 
hase on flying ability, flight hours, and 
. 3@ Of agricultural chemicals, which 
ud greatly relieve the present and future 
Be of pilots qualified to engage in 
uitural flying: Now, therefore, be it 


§ + 
( i for 
Cisease 


nh 


Where 


ed 


Re lved by the Senate of the State of 
Ne Da ota (the House of Representatives 
: ‘ring therein), That the Congress of 
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the United States is hereby memorialized 
and respectfully petitioned to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to create an 
agricultural pilot rating for aerial crop 
spraying and dusting activities in the United 
States; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
properly authenticated, be sent by the sec- 
retary of state to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.: to the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committees of 
the Congress of the United States: 
each member of the North Dakota 
sional delegation. 
Cc. P. Dant, 
President of the Senate. 
EpWarRD LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
K. A. Fitcu, 
Spe aker of the Ho 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


and to 
congres- 


use, 





What Is a Boy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a brief article from the cur- 
rent issue of the Freeman: 

WHat Is a Boy? 
(By Charles F. Hamilton) 

What is a boy? With each passing day he 
is something that becomes more and more 
difficult to define. 

Basically, he is, as he always was, an ab- 
sentee. He is more easily described by the 
marks he leaves behind. So, nostalgically, 
we sometimes say a boy is a jelly smudge 
oi. the pantry door; a broken window across 
the street; a pocketful of assorted junk 
from agates to zombie potions. A boy, we 
say, is a fellow who starts for school and 
ends up at the swimming hole, or who on his 
way to the store is sidetracked by a ball 
game. A boy is an ever-present and ever- 
<bsent Kilroy who leaves his mark on heart, 
home and community. Boys are boys the 
world over; but when we get sentimental 
enough to try to describe them, we call to 
mind our American boys. 

But do you really think of them? If we 
do, how does this sound to you? What is 
an American boy? Basically he is as he al- 
ways was, an absentee. Only today he is 
more of an absentee than ever before. Here, 
a boy is a fellow who starts out to think 
about his high school studies and ends up 
thinking about war; a lad who, in need of 
a job, decides to have a little fun before he 
is drafted. Then, he is a letter from training 
camp or from one of many far-off countries— 
democracy's outposts. He is a photograph 
on his mother’s dresser. 

What else is an American boy? An Amer- 
ican boy is a lad whose Government has 
contributed him to the North Atlantic Treaty 

reganization and who ends up a prisoner in 





s¢ ry confinement—judged and found 
guilty by laws of another country. He is 
doomed to serve his sentence in a foreign 


jail because as the Constitution now reads, 
treaty agreements supersede the law of our 
land. An American boy is an American who, 
without his own consent is sent abroad to 
fight for the preservation of our inalienable 
constitutional rights but ends up having his 
own rights arbitrarily taken from him. An 
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American boy is a lad who volunteers or sub- 
mits to military draft as an American sol- 
dier and ends up being a United Nations sol- 
dier in a Communist prison. He knows who 
sent him because he swore allegiance to his 


country on induction, but he doesn't know 
who will bring him back He is a boy who 
wonders, “Is allegiance reciprocal—or is 
it transferable without consultation?” 

An American boy is a bewildered chap, 
dearly loved by his parents back home who 


hopefully await his return 
wonder—wonder how the 
has become driftwood on 


blunders. 


and meanwhile 
promise of a man 
a sea of political 





Ten Christopher Proposals for Citizen 
Participation in Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a 10-point proposal to enable 
American citizens to fulfill their respon- 
sibility in shaping our foreign policy, pre- 
sented by the Christophers, 18 East 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The proposals 
merit the attention of thoughtful citizens 
everywhere: 

TEN WayYS To STRENGTHEN YOUR GOVERNMENT 

Here are 10 Christopher proposals that 
may help you to fulfill your responsibility in 
shaping American foreign policy. We merely 
submit them to you. You must decide for 
yourself how, when, and where to apply them. 

1. Be alert. We live in an atomic age. 
The slightest delay or mistake may be dis- 
astrous. Take nothing for granted. Think 


and act quickly as well as honestly and 
courageously. Merely complaining or theo- 
rizing accomplishes little. Translate your 


good ideas into practice. 
work. 

2. Develop sound principles. Remeinber 
your judgments will never be any better than 
your values. See that they are rooted in the 
changeless truths of Almighty God. Too 
many people are fooled by half-truths and 
sugar-coated remedies, and forget, for in- 
stance, that our Nation is founded on the 
sacred truth that each individual derives his 
rights from his Creator—that government is 
his servant, not his master, and that its chief 
purpose is to secure for him these God-given 
rights. 

3. Keep informed on world developments. 


Put your ideals to 


This is difficult, even for the expert But 
the average person with sound values who 
conscientiously tries to keep intelligently in- 
formed is endowed to God with a “sixth 
sense.” If he speaks out of conviction based 
on facts, not opinions nor rumors, he can 
often nip in the bud dangerous risk: 


4. Pray for those who represent you. Every 
person in the State Department, from top 


to bottom, is a public servant and is en- 
trusted with the enormous responsibility 
of protecting your best interests and those 
of every other American citizen. The better 
equipped he is and the higher his sense of 


purpose, the better for you and everybody 


else. But despite the best of intenti . 
he is human and can make mistake He 
needs your prayers. 

5. Encourage others to vote. Expressing 
one’s opinion at the polls is one of the great- 
est safeguards of free government. Remin da 
others that their vote counts. 


Only 6 out 
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polls at the last Presidential election; less 
than 5 out of 10 last November; and an aver- 
age of only 1 out of 10 at most primary 
elections throughout the country. This is 
a dangerous trend. Self-government grad- 
ually disappears when too many individuals 
take the attitude: “my vote doesn’t count.” 
Remember that bad politicians are elected by 
good citizens who don’t take the trouble to 
vote. 

6. Make your voice heard. Don't over- 
look the fact for one moment that the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from your State 
represent you. If you think they are doing 
a good job, tell them so. They have a right 
to know what your convictions are. Write 
what you think in your own words. Keep 
in touch with them at reagular intervals. 
Speaking up only in times of crisis is not 
enough. And merely complaining about 
what's wrong is too negative. Make posi- 
tive, constructive suggestions that show sym- 
pathy and understanding of problems. Write 
also to the State Deparfment, Washington, 
D. C., and to the United States Delegation, 
United Nations, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

7. Let editors and broadcasters know 
where you stand. Encourage newspapers, 
magazines, as well as radio and television 
stations to present more articles and pro- 
grams that uphold the Constitution and fun- 
damental American principles that are based 
on love of God and country. Speak up 
whenever you believe there has been a be- 
trayal of these principles. Be specific in 
your letters. Mention the article or pro- 
gram you object to (if more than one, indi- 
cate by listing them) and give your reasons. 
Disagree without being disagreeable. A 
friendly approach is a sign that you wish to 
be more than a faultfinder. 

8. Work through your organizations. 
There are 3 million organizations, small and 
large, in the United States of America. The 
vast majority belonging to them do little 
more than pay dues. Any group that merits 
your financial support needs your intelligent 
participation even more. Attend meetings 
not as a passive onlooker, but take an active 
part in the deliberations and in the shaping 
of policy. Rather than harp on the defects 
of your political party, start working from 
within to refresh and regenerate it. Stimu- 
late it to take a courageous stand on im- 
portant issues rather than to compromise or 
take the easy way out. Encourage others to 
take a similar interest in union meetings, 
veterans’ organizations, women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal gatherings, foreign affairs associations, 
and similar groups. You personally and in- 
dividually can do much to develop a keener 
appreciation of the part all can play in ap- 
plying to our changing times the changeless 
truths upon which our Nation is founded. 

9. Encourage more with talent and high 
ideals to take up career work in our State 
Department. For the past several decades 
this particular branch of our Government 
has affected the destiny of every one of us. 
Its contributions should not be underesti- 
mated, nor its mistakes ignored. For the 
critical years ahead, each one of us can do 
something to increase the good and lessen 
the margin for error. One of the best ways 
to do this is to see that it is adequately 
staffed with well-equipped individuals who 
are dedicated to the highest and noblest in- 
terests of our country. 

10. Be willing to undergo hardship. Ex- 
pect to pay a price for making your voice 
heard. You are bound to be challenged by 
apathy, cynicism, misunderstanding, hostil- 
ity, as well as countless other obstacles and 
temptations to discouragement. Christ him- 
self warned of the price all must pay who 
would champion the truth: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and 


take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” 
(Luke 9: 23.) 
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Bank Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
indications that our antitrust laws are 
either inadequate or not properly po- 
liced. The press is continually an- 
nouncing new mergers. These mergers 
are common to all segments of business 
and quite pronounced in banking circles. 
Whoever thought that the First National 
Bank of New York would lose its identi- 
ty. Why did the Chase National Bank 
and the Bank of Manhattan merge? 
Both were colossal banking institutions. 
One merger brings about other mer- 
gers—a race between Chase National 
Bank and the National City Bank to be 
the biggest in New York and second in 
size in the world. As the great banks of 
the country grow fewer in number, com- 
petition presumably would lessen and 
competition is a necessary spur to good 
service. Those that would monopolize 
usually give good service in perfecting 
its plans for a monopoly but once the 
monopoly is formed, it is the dead hand 
on progress. Monopoly is a stab in the 
back to a capitalistic system, as capital- 
ism is not truly capitalistic unless com- 
petitive. Eric Johnston, former Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, said that European business- 
men must bear the lion’s share of the 
blame for socialism’s sweep over Europe; 
capitalism did not fail, businessmen 
failed capitalism. 

H. R. 2674, among other things, would 
check the merger expansion through the 
holding company device. It would be a 
block to a nationwide system of multiple 
banking. It is a part answer to the 
merger epidemic. The passage of this 
bill would help preserve in a definite way 
the future of the small banks of this 
country, permit them to continue as 
community enterprises. This bill would 
put bank holding companies under the 
same rules and regulations as those per- 
taining to banks. While a bank holding 
company is not a bank, it is “Mr. 
Banker’. These holding companies own 
practically all the stock of their sub- 
Sidiary banks and as an owner, of course, 
run them by distant control. The hold- 
ing companies attempt to fool the public 
into believing that their subsidiary is a 
community bank by having a local board 
of directors front for them but the board 
serves at the will of the corporation 
without a complete and full ownership 
of stock in the local bank. The holding 
company is a device that has been used 
for the purpose of evasion. Evasion 
should not be countenanced. 

There should be a continuous place 
in our economy for the community 
bank—the local institution, the institu- 
tion that is the heart of the business of 
our villages and small cities. These lo- 
cal bankers naturally know their com- 
munities well. Responsive to the needs 
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of the people of the community, these 
small banks provide a personal seryjce 
that is hard to match. The banker js 
helpful in numerous ways and beyond 
the natural scope of banking. Smal) 
business has a hard row ahead; it needs 
the help of another small business— 
the local bank. The two tie tovzether 
and their interests are common. It js 
hard to believe that a branch of a gigan- 
tic corporation, with its headquarters 
many miles away, will have the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the needs of g 
community as does the local bank which 
is so definitely a part of the community 
life. . 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H. 
R. 2674. It is legislation that is urgent. 
ly needed and it is legislation that, in 
my opinion, is of great importance. We 
cannot afford to have a few large finan- 
cial organizations dominate the credit 
machinery of this country. I believe in 
community-owned banks; I deplore the 
trend toward system banking regardless 
of the form it takes because multiple 
banking, that is, a bank with many offi- 
ces, is a concentration of economic pow- 
er greatly to be feared. 





Urgent Need for Lifting Canadian Em- 
bargo on Rust-Resisting Selkirk 
Wheat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a resolution passed by the 
34th Legislative Assembly of the State 
of North Dakota urging that import re- 
strictions upon Selkirk wheat be eased, 
so that a portion of a highly rust-resist- 
ant wheat developed in Canada will be 
made available to our farmers for this 
year’s planting. 

House Concurrent Resolution Z-1 fol- 
lows: 

House Concurrent Resolution Z-1 
Concurrent resolution urging that import 
restrictions upon Selkirk wheat be eased 
Whereas the farmers of the State of North 
Dakota suffered heavy damage during the 
1954 crop season resulting from a heavy 
infestation of 15B rust upon hard spring 

wheat; and 

Whereas a hard spring wheat named Sel- 


kirk has been developed in Canada which 1s 
highly rust-resistant; and 

Whereas such Selkirk wheat is available for 
sale in Canada, but cannot be exported to 


the United States because of an embargo by 
the Canadian Government; and 

Whereas if a sufficient supply of rust- 
resistant varieties of hard spring wheat 1s 
not obtained by the farmers of the State 
of North Dakota extreme hardship may 
result during the 1955 crop season: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That this legislative 
assembly hereby urges and requests that all 
responsible officials of the United States Gov- 








1955 


ernment take all possible action to obtain 





tirk wheat so that a reasonable amount 
Selkirk wheat of a purity test not less 
n 95 percent can be made available to 
¢ rarmers of the State of North Dakota 
for . inting in the spring of 1955; be it 
Gea ed, That copies of this resolution be 
irded to the Secretary of State of the 
d States, the Secretary of Agriculture 
¢ tt e United States, and to all members of 
» North Dakota congressional delegation; 
be it further 
Resolved, That the control and purchase 
; ich Selkirk wheat as may be obtained 
he handled by the North Dakota Experiment 
station at the Agricultural College at Fargo 
and distributed throughout the State by the 
county extension agents on a fair and 
eq litable basis. 
K. A. Fircu, 
Speaker of the House. 

KENNETH L. MORGAN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 

President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 

Secretary of the Senate. 








Ira Hayes, of Iwo Jima: Our Accuser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Ira Hayes, 
the little Pima Indian who brought glory 
to his country and fame to himself at 
Iwo Jima, died 2 months ago in his native 
Arizona stretched out in a field like sol- 
diers die. He lay in state in the capitol 
of my State, and later was given a mili- 
tary funeral here and buried at Arling- 
ton. I have heard recently that there is 
a movement afoot to bury him and his 
flag-raising comrades near the bronze 
statue which commemorates their feat 
at the end of the Mall near the Potomac. 

Very little was said at the time about 
the cause of his death. The hard truth 
was that Ira was an alcoholic, and it was 
easier to avoid mentioning this fact. 
Although he and his people reside in my 
district, when I was asked for a state- 
ment at the time of his death, like others, 
I hardly knew what to say. However, 
Ira’s addiction to drink tells only a small 
part of the story of Ira Hayes and his 
untimely passing. 

A few weeks ago an editorial letter ap- 
peared in the Christian Century maga- 
zine written by one who attended his 
fune ral at the Arizona Indian village of 
Sacaton and later talked with his rela- 
lives and friends. I am indebted to the 
National Congress of American Indians 
for calling this editorial to my attention, 
‘or it Says some of the things that should 
have been said last January. 

This editorial should be read by all 
Americans. It is not pleasant reading 
for it contains a truth that sears and 
cuts deep. It is too late to try again, as 
many good people did, to save or help 
ra. Unfortunately, most of us never 
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tried at all, and probably would not have 
known what to do had the opportunity 
presented itself. 

However, we can still profit from Ira’s 
death and thereby do him new honor 
posthumously where we failed him in 
life. We can solemnly consider the old 
wrongs that bothered Ira, and weigh our 
shortcomings as individuals and as a 
society. These are the things comment- 
ed on in this editorial I now present: 

{From the Christian Century of February 

9, 1955] 
IrA HAYES: Our ACCUSER 

Today thousands of whites and a few In- 
dians filed through the Arizona State capitol 
past the flag-draped casket of Ira Hayes, hero 
of Iwo Jima. Yesterday, thousands of In- 
dians and a few whites, of whom I was one, 
attended his funeral in the Presbyterian 
church at Sacaton, 50 miles to the southeast. 
On February 2 this Pima Indian will be given 
a military funeral in Washington, and will 
be buried in Arlington National Cemetery, 
near the huge bronze statue celebrating the 
raising of the flag on Iwo Jima, in which he 
shared. Veterans’ organizations here have 
collected money so that Hayes’ parents and 
three brothers will be able to make the long 
journey to the National Capital. There they 
will see where Ira was once received by 
President Truman and decorated with the 
Medal of Honor. They may see the sights he 
once saw in a tour personally conducted by 
an Arizona Member of Congress. They may 
recall how he was honored there when a 
film commemorating Iwo Jima, with him as 
one of its principal actors, had its premier 
showing. They will stand where he stood 
less than 3 months ago when the Iwo Jima 
statue was unveiled. 

The statue was completed in the nick of 
time, so far as Ira Hayes was concerned. 
Before he was able to make the trip to Wash- 
ington for its dedication, he was given a 
course of treatment to relieve him sufficient- 
ly of his addiction to liquor so that he 
could carry out the role to which he was 
assigned in the unveiling. He was an alco- 
holic, and far gone. A year ago—November 
12, 1953—tthe Arizona Republic of Phoenix 
reported that Hayes had spent the previous 
night in jail on a drunk and disorderly 
charge. The story said this was the 42d time 
he had been arrested since 1941. With one 
exception—escaping from a prisoners’ work 
gang—all these arrests were on the same 
charge. The library of the Phoenix paper 
has clippings on eight arrests subsequent to 
November 12, 1953, for drunkenness. 

Once Ira Hayes was picked up on skid row 
in Chicago, dirty and shoeless, and sent to 
jail. The Chicago Sun-Times discovered 
who he was, got him out of jail, raised a 
fund for his rehabilitation, secured him a job 
in Los Angeles. Many organizations, includ- 
ing church groups, tried to help. Hayes 
thanked everybody and said, “I know I’m 
cured of drinking.” But in less than a week 
he was arrested by Los Angeles police on the 
old charge. When he returned to Phoenix 
he received no hero’s welcome. He told a 
reporter: “I guess I’m just no good. I've had 
a lot of chances but just when things start 
looking good I get that craving for whisky 
and foul up. I’m going back home for a 
while first. Maybe after I'm around my fam- 
ily I'll be able to figure things out.” He 
talked of joining Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
was later placed in their custody by a court, 
but to no avail. A few days ago drink over- 
took him for the last time and stretched him 
all night on the ground in the cold. By 
morning he was dead. 


Yesterday in the big bare Sacaton church, 
crowded to the doors with Indians of the 
Pima tribe and a few whites, surrounded by 
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hundreds who were unable to obtain 
trance, more than one worshipper felt that 
the tables had turned and Ira Hayes was the 
accuser, not the defendant. He accused the 
liquor industry—the distillers, the adver- 
tisers, the sellers, and more than anybody 
else the “friends” who were always offeri: 
to buy the drinks for a picturesque public 
figure. In death he accused everybody whose 
standard of hospitality requires liquor to 
create the simulation of fellowship when its 
reality is lacking. His still form, lying in a 
flag-draped casket before the pulpit of the 
church, rebuked the lying advertising which 
tries to make the drinker seem a man of dis- 
tinction, but which will never present the 
picture of Ira Hayes in that role, or carry as 
a testimonial the epitaph of this national 
hero: “I've had a lot of chances but just 
when things start looking good I get that 
craving for whisky and foul up.” 
Judgment began at the house of God yes- 
terday, and before it ended it cut a wide 
swath through our whole social order. The 
words of Esau Joseph, pastor of the Sacaton 
church, and of Roe B. Lewis, pastor of the 
Phoenix Indian Presbyterian Church—-both 
members of the Pima tribe—were gentle, but 
the truth implicit in the situation was ter- 
rible to bear. An American Legionnaire with 
whom I talked outside the church put it 
bluntly: “That boy was killed by our Gov- 
ernment and our people.” After the war, 
he said, Ira Hayes was constantly sent here 
and there for bond drives, Red Cross drives, 
patriotic celebrations. He hated public dis- 
plays and was irritated at being made over 
as a hero. Drinks were pushed toward him 
on every occasion, and he took them. Every- 
body was pulling at him—patriotic groups, 
welfare groups, service groups, the church, 
even his own tribe—seeking to “honor” him, 
forgetting all the time that underneath the 
veneer of Ira Hayes the symbol was the re- 
ality of Ira Hayes the man. That he was a 
desperate and dying man nobody except a 
few seemed to know or care. What they 
cared about was the symbol, the hero who 
helped raise the flag, and the gain they or 
their cause stood to make by exploiting their 
nearness to him. Toward the end he re- 
turned to his family in the little Pima village 
of Bapchula, near Sacaton, hoping to “be able 
to figure things out.” Instinctively he 
sought here the saving love he could find 
nowhere else, and struggled to find in their 
presence the answers which eluded him, 


I 


What bothered him? Ira Hayes knew he 
owed his fame to the fact that Joe Rosenthal, 
an Associated Press photographer, snapped 
the dramatic picture of the flag-raising on 
Iwo Jima which caught the imagination of 
the country. The photographer did not se- 
cure the names of the six marines—an over- 
sight understandable in the circumstances of 


en- 


battle. The Marine Corps supplied the names 
later. Up until the end of 1946 Hayes in- 
sisted that one of the six was his buddy, 
Corp. Harlan Block, of Weslaco, Tex. 3lock, 


who was killed in that battle, was not named 
as one of the flag-raisers. Hayes tried again 
and again to right what he believed to be an 
error and an injustice, but without success. 
He lapsed into silence after the Marine Corps 
“rechecked” and stuck to its story. But it is 
not impossible that one of the things that 
disturbed him was his experience of conflict 
between official truth and his own knowledge. 

Another factor that came to the surface 
more than once was his sense of grievance 
over the poverty and neglect of his own 
people, the Pima Indians. In 1950, according 
to press report, he took to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs “his plea for freedom for the 
Pima Indians. * * * They want to manage 
their own affairs and cease being wards of the 
Federal Government.” Behind such words 
lay a deeper resentment, which flashed to the 
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surface in 1953 when he was asked to speak 
on Phoenix’ KOY broadcast for Flag Day. 
He was then in Chicago. “I was out in Ari- 
zona for 8 years and nobody paid any atten- 
tion to me,” he said. “They might ask me 
what I think of the way they treat Indians 
out there, compared to how we are treated in 
Chicago. “I'd tell them the truth and Ari- 
zona would not like it.” 

Ira Hayes did not speak for KOY, but Phoe- 
nix did not hold it against him. Some weeks 
later the Gazette editorialized: “Hayes feels 
bitter about his failure to find a job in Ari- 
zona when he returned as a hero from World 
War II. We don’t know who was to blame 
and it isn’t particularly important. * * * 
Certainly there should be a place for such a 
man in Arizona.” There was. Just before he 
died, Ira Hayes was earning $3 a hundred 
pounds picking cotton. What would he have 
said about an attitude which hastily tries to 
cover with charity the plight of a typical 
Indian family when the death of its hero-son 
brings its poverty into embarrassing public 
view, but will not lift a finger to remove the 
obstacles of racial prejudice and economic 
discrimination which make charity necessary 
in an emergency, not only for a family but 
for a race? 

mr 

When one thinks of it, it is astonishing 
how many elements in American life might 
have helped Ira Hayes but did not. The 
Government of the United States, as repre- 
sented by the Marine Corps and then by 
the bond-selling Treasury, had its chance 
and failed. When he was a boy the little 
Presbyterian Church in Bapchule could not 
reach him, although his parents are mem- 
bers. Neither could the Roman Catholic 
Church, although he associated with young 
people of that church. The schools did not 
bring him the kind of teaching which pro- 
duces stability of character, although they 
did prepare him to risk his life in battle for 
his country. The voluntary organizations 
which were so eager for his services after he 
became famous used him and left him hun- 
gry. The motion-picture industry got what 
it wanted from him but left him unchanged. 
Television caught him in its bright light, 
then passed on. The patriotic societies only 
speeded his downfall. Soit went. Ira Hayes 
passed up and down in our society, knocked 
on the doors of all our institutions—and 
found nobody who could save him from him- 
self. 

Even the Indian family of which he was a 
part, and the tribe to which it belonged, had 
lost their old capacity to heal their own. 
And America, whose manifold pressures are 
grinding and shattering the economic and 
spiritual substance of Indian tribal and 
family life, finds itself less than half willing 
to share its own social and economic herit- 
age, and only half certain that its inner 
resources are adequate for living together as 
equals in multiracial nationhood. 


The accusing memory of Ira Hayes is 
stronger because he was never bitter and 
never blamed anybody except himself. On 
the day before he reached his 32d birthday 
on January 12 he wrote a man who had of- 
fered to help him find work: “Just a short 
letter this early morning before we go out 
to the cotton fields to pick cotton. You 
asked me once if I was ever in need of a job 
to come to see you. Well, it seems I'm in that 
position, that is very soon, as the cotton 
season will be finished in a week or two. I 
feel I will make it this time. My folks are 
all in back of me.” 


He did not make it, and a great many 
Arizona people are sincerely sorry. One of 
them, Senator William A. Sullivan, has in- 
troduced a bill proposing immediate crea- 
tion of a State commission to treat alco- 
holic victims before it is too late. He esti- 
mates that there are 12,000 alcoholics in 
Maricopa County alone. It is to be called the 
Ira H. Hayes bill. 
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F. D. R.’s Name Untarnished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, no American was more beloved 
in his day than former President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. His deeds, as well as 
words, won for him the affection, not 
only of the American people but the 
freedom-loving folks in all lands. 

Just as every great champion of 
human rights and social reform became 
the target of personal attacks, slander, 
and abuse, Franklin D. Roosevelt, too, 
was a victim of vicious personal attacks. 

Today, 10 years after his death, these 
unjust assaults upon his good name con- 
tinue. Efforts are made to discredit the 
very name of Roosevelt. But in the 
hearts and minds of the American people 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is remembered for 
the wisdom and courage he has shown, 
and for the great deeds that were ac- 
complished by his administrations which 
lifted a Nation and its people from the 
hopelessness and despair which were so 
prevalent in the dark days of the early 
1930's. 

It is no secret that the campaign to 
belittle him and to discredit the Roose- 
velt family name is led by those who are 
embittered because of the social reforms 
that have been made and because of 
the social gains that the people have won 
as a result of New Deal policies. 

The attack on the name of Roosevelt 
reflects their hatred of humanitarian 
legislation and social reform as well as a 
desire to turn back the clock of human 
progress. It is less difficult to attack the 
name than to attack the legislative pro- 
gram which has become so popular with 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, together with my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the current issue of the 
Railroad Trainman in honor of former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

F. D. R.’s Name UNTARNISHED 

Ten years ago the man who did more than 
any other to defeat nazism and fascism 
abroad and to forestall the growth of com- 
munism in this country died. 

That man was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It is customary for labor in eulogizing 
Mr. Roosevelt's life to tell what a great friend 
he was of the working men and women of 
America. Of course, that he was, but his 
consideration for labor was only incidental 
to his devotion to the dignity of the individ- 
ual generally and to the principles of 
human decency that are inseparable from 
the democratic system. 

Early in the game F. D. R. recognized the 
threat to America's security, well-being, and 
freedom in the ruthless march of conquest of 
Hitler and Mussolini. He saw the evil, the 
cruelty and the arrogance of the dictators’ 
sweep across Europe and he made it clear 
to our people what they had to do if the 
lamp of liberty was not also to be snuffed 
out in our country. 

By rallying the moral, economic, and later 
the military support of the United States 
to the cause of the beleaguered Allies, Roose- 
velt played the key role in insuring their ulti- 
mate victory over the dictators. 
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To make its mighty contribution toward 
that victory, America had to be strong eco. 
nomically and spiritually. FP. DR. 
played a key role in achieving this 

When Roosevelt became President + 
country’s industrial system was stagnatin 
many millions were without work and with ‘ 
out hope; relief rolls bulged and hunger anq 
despair stalked the land. A national ag. 
ministration, the Hoover administratio, 
adhering to outdated ideas of rugged indi. 
vidualism, had refused to make democracy 
serve the people. f 

Under these somber conditions foreign angq 
repugnant ideas, both Communist and Pas. 
cist, had begun to grow among the People 
many of whom were ready to turn to any 
system that promised bread for their chi. 
dren. : 

F. D. R.’s first dramatic moves headed of 
those trends and every public act of his 
thereafter was calculated to strengthen our 
democracy by making it serve all Americans 
instead of a favored few. Employment was 
provided in the intial WPA and similar emer- 
gency measures. Then came the breath. 
taking laws, too numerous to list all here. 
which brought broad social reform and sta- 


also 


he 
g 





bility, and confidence to the Nation. These 
included social security, public housing 
bank deposit insurance, natural resources 


conservation, TVA, railroad retirement and 
unemployment compensation, and many 
many others. By reactionary standards these 
accomplishments represented a revolution 
It was bloodless, however, and our freedoms 
were and are intact. And we believe this 
was due to F. D. R.’s astute leadership quali- 
ties which made it possible for him to take 
the country resolutely in the direction of 
expanding democracy, 


Some politicians are today trying to make 
F. D. R. appear as a traitor. Perhaps he 
made some mistakes, but those errors, if they 
were errors, must be judged against the 
tempo of the times in which they occurred, 
and not in the light of today’s hysteria. 

Some conscienceless Republicans are try- 
ing somehow to blame today’s Communist 
aggression and ruthless excesses on Roose- 
velt instead of the iron-fisted leaders of the 
Kremlin. Not many Americans will fall for 
this political slime. F. D. R. is remembered 
as a foe of injustice and an enemy of all 
forms of totalitarianism, If he were alive he 
would undoubtedly be leading the anti- 
Communist crusade, probably with consider- 
ably more intelligence, effectiveness, and 
perception than we can observe today at 
either end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Roosevelt was a great American, and a 
devoted soldier in freedom’s service. His 
contributions to civilization cannot be tar- 
nished by the opportunistic gyrations of 
certain Members of Congress, whose chief 
claim to fame is remarkable hindsight. 
Many of them wept as we did when F. D.R 
died. And as history has developed without 
him, it appears those tears came with good 
reason, 





“Lame Duck” Corsi: He Hates to Lose 
That Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer, of Apr! 
9, 1955: 








He Hates To Lose Tuat 
JOB 

rhe temporary nature of the immigration 

State Department, from which he 

dismissed, must have been known 

vard J. Corsi when he was named to 

7 ary. Secretary of States Dulles at 

ews conference last Tuesday made it 

t the appointment had been for 90 


Duck" CoRSI: 


now find the New Yorker, who held 
job under former Governor Dewey 
‘or 11 vears, expressing bewilderment and 
n and stating that he would never 
cepted the post if he had known it 

w for a limited period. 
And he has the effrontery to hit back at 
had 


a State 


Mr Dulles as though a grave injustice 
s n done him. “I never came down here 
king for any job,” he asserted. “I came 
dow ely relying upon the integrity and 
honesty of Mr. Dulles.” 
Corsi had been State Industrial Commis- 
sioner in New York and at one time United 


tates Commissioner of Immigration. He 
was named to the new Federal job in the 
that as a supposed expert in the field 


belie 
of immigration he could help speed up the 
refugee immigration program. The law au- 

rizes special admission for 214,000 immi- 
grants by the end of 1956, but only about 


22000 have been given visas to enter the 
United States since the program became ef- 
fective 17 months ago. 

A visit to Western European countries was 
made recently by Corsi to determine what 

uild be done to step up the flow of refugees 
to this country. Meanwhile he had come 
under congressional fire, directed particu- 
jJarly by Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, the coauthor of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

Water attacked Corsi for alleged associa- 
tic 1 the past with Communist-front or- 
ganizations, a charge which Corsi denied. 
Water then announced that he had “docu- 
mentary evidence” of the charges made, and 
he accused Corsi also of pledging himself to 
“junk” certain immigration laws and of 
“calling legislators—in effect—Nazis and 
candidates for the insane asylum” for sup- 
porting such laws. 


Corsi managed also to tangle with Scott 
McLeod, the State Department’s chief secu- 
rity officer, who administers the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. It was reported that Corsi had 
devised a plan to reorganize the administra- 
tion to take it out of McLeod’s hands, 

All in all, the “lame duck” from the Dewey 
staff made himself pretty troublesome dur- 
ing his brief stay in the Department, and 
the termination of his 3-month appointment 
must have been hailed with relief. His un- 
called-for Jabs at Mr. Dulles merely make his 
exit more graceless than it otherwise would 
have been, 


yn it 











North Dakota Hard Spring Wheat Farmers 
Hurt by Unfair Acreage Allotments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, to indi- 
tate to this country what a great hard- 
ship has been visited on farmers of 
North Dakota in the reduction of the 
acreage of spring wheat, I submit here- 
with a Senate concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of North Dakota. 


The legislature ought to know first- 
hand what this drastic reduction in acres 
means to the farmers raising hard spring 
wheat. This is significant since there 
never has been any overproduction of 
this kind of wheat. The resolution 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent 
Concurrent 


Resolution V 


resolution memorializing Con- 


gress, the President, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take appropriate steps to 
correct unwarranted and unfair discrimi- 


nation in respect to 
for hard spring wheat 
Dakota 
Whereas there has never been 
not now a surplus or 
spring wheat; and 
Whereas the allotment of hard spring 
spring wheat acreage throughout the State 
of North Dakota is so low in many instances 
that many farmers can not operate their 
farms successfully and produce sufficient 
agricultural products and livestock to pro- 
vide a livelihood for themselves and their 
families; and 
Whereas there is unquestionably an un- 
fair discrimination against the small hard 
spring wheat farmers in North Dakota as 
compared with soft wheat farmers in other 
States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That Congress, the 
President of the United States, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are hereby urged and 
requested to take all necessary and appropri- 
ate steps to provide a premium on milling 
grades of hard spring wheat and to allocate 
as a minimum to any operator who has raised 
100 acres or more of hard wheat during the 
past 5 years, an acreage equal to the maxi- 
mum acreage of such operator, but in no 
event should such allocation if under 100 
acres ever be reduced; Be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to forward properly authen- 
ticated copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States; to the presiding 
officers of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives; to the Secretary 
of Agriculture; and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota in Congress. 
Cc. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LEIN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
K. A. HatTcu, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MorGaNn, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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Man of Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bucknell Alumnus has, in its March is- 
sue, honored one of Alaska’s leading 
citizens, Dr. Charles E. Bunnell, a grad- 
uate of Bucknell University in 1900, who 
went on to become a teacher, a lawyer, 
a Federal judge, the first president of 
the University of Alaska and now its 
first president emeritus. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I offer here the ar- 
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ticle referred to which sets forth but a 
portion of the contributions Dr. Bun- 
nell has made to Alaska: 

Dr. Charles E. Bunnell 


1900, H 1925, oc- 


cupiles a prominent place in the January 
1955, issue of the Fairbanks, Alaska Daily 
News-Miner. This issue is devoted entir¢ y 
to the University of Alaska, which was es- 
tablished in 1921 with Dr. Bunnell as its 
head. He had for years dreamed of a uni- 
versity in Alaska and gave the next 28 years 
of his life to building up this institution, 
which now is one of the recognized land- 
grant colleges of the country. 

The University of Alaska, situated at Faire 
banks, 200 miles south of the Arctic Cir¢ e, 
1S in a strategic position as far as the de- 
fense of North America is concerned. The 
Geophysical Institute, established there 
upon the recommendation of the National 
Research Council and housed in a millione 


) 


lar building, is making significant 
tributions to the study of the upper atmo- 
sphere, which presents serious problems in 


ar 


cone 


this part of the world. Mining and agricul- 
tural interests of Alaska, as well as the prep- 
aration of teachers for the Territory, have 
been important concerns of the university 
leaders. 


In the early days the Alaska Agricu 
College and School of Mines, as it was then 
called, had only a handful of students. To- 
Gay the regular college population numbers 
450. Two community colleges—at Anchor- 
age and Ketchikan—along with a rapidly 
growing summer school and more than 1,000 
students in extension courses bring the at- 
tendance to approximately 2,500. To meet 
the growing enrollment the board of regents 
is asking the territorial legislature for an 
appropriation of $6 million for the current 
biennium. 

Charles E. Bunnell, one of Bucknell'’s most 
eminent alumni, and by many considered 
the number one Alaska pioneer, entered 
on his career as a university president with 
a solid background of achievement. An out- 
standing Bucknell athlete and top student 
in his graduating class, he went to Alaska 
in 1900 as a teacher in a mission school, 
From there he moved to Valdez as principal. 
After 5 years he entered law and at the age 
of 37 was appointed by President Wilson 
judge of the Fourth Judicial District of 
Alaska. After 7 years as judge, he became 
the university's first president, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement in 1949. 

This story may sound like a very tran- 
quil step-by-step movement from one posi- 
tion to a higher one. Don't be deceived. 
He was a leader in practically every move 
for the educational, economic, and moral im- 
provement of Alaska, and no fighter like 
Charles Bunnell would have a tranquil life. 
Right now he is writing a history of the 
university. 

Bucknell salutes this man of achievement, 


ltural 





First Report of Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dies Recalls First Report,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
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lished in the. Washington Evening Star 

of April 11, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dres RECALLS First REPoRT—FORMER CHAIR- 
MAN OF UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
DecLaRES ROOSEVELT AND ADVISERS BLUN- 
DERED AT YALTA 


(By David Lawrence) 


Representative MarTIN Dres, of Texas, Dem- 
ocrat and former chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, says 
President Roosevelt blundered at Yalta and 
that to acknowledge the mistakes “is not a 
condemnation of the Democratic Party.” Mr. 
Dres has written to this correspondent a 
letter which is presented here in full text: 

“Of all that is being written and spoken 
concerning the tragic mistakes at Yalta, cer- 
tain basic facts are being ignored or over- 
looked. In order to understand Yalta, it is 
essential to know the attitude of the Roose- 
velt administration toward Russia and com- 
munism when the President and his advisers 
met with Churchill and Stalin to decide the 
future of the world. 

“No judge or juror can render a fair de- 
cision if he has preconceived opinions or if 
he heard the case with his mind made up in 
advance of trial. I know it to be a fact from 
my conversations with Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Ickes, Mr. Hopkins, and other members of 
the Roosevelt team that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers went to Yalta with tragically 
erroneous ideas about Russia and commu- 
nism. As I have reported many times since 
1939, Mr. Roosevelt and his key aides told me 
quite frankly and definitely that they did not 
believe the findings and conclusions of the 
Dies committee with reference to the crim- 
inal and aggressive plans, tactics and m>th- 
ods of Communists at home and abroad, and 
that they believed that the future of America 
depended upon close collaboration with Rus- 
sia and a tolerant, if not protective, attitude 
toward Communists in the United States. 
They ridiculed the finding of the Dies com- 
mittee contained in our first report dated 
January 3, 1939, which reads as follows: 

“‘We have shown that communism is 
a world-wide revolutionary movement aim- 
ing ultimately at the setting up of a world 
union of Soviet Socialist republics. This is 
a proposition which is beyond dispute. It 
is substantiated by voluminous literature 
of the Communists themselves. 

“In this plan for world revolution, the 
Communists have omitted no country or 
people as too small or insignificant to com- 
mand their attention. They have, on the 
other hand taken the logical position of 
concentrating their attention upon the 
richest and most populous countries of the 
earth. Among these the Communists recog- 
nize the United States of America as the 
foremost. The Communists’ conquest of the 
earth will be far less than complete until 
it has conquered America and destroyed our 
free institutions. 


“It follows logically from the Commu- 
nist International's plan of world conquest 
that every possible tactic, device, manetiver, 
and intrigue would be employed to gain 
such an end as the communization of 
America. These tactics, devices, maneuvers, 
and intrigues are both boldly open and 
patently subtle, both violent and insidious. 
The tactics and maneuvers for revoluntary 
ends are the meat and drink of a Com- 
munist. They are the very air he breathes,’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt treated this and many 
other warnings issued by me and the com- 
mittee concerning the tactics and aims of 
the Communists as a huge joke. On one 
occasion Mr. Roosevelt laughingly told me 
that he thought I ‘saw a Red under my 
bed at night.’ Mr. Ickes called me a ‘zany’ 
and ridiculed me publicly. Mrs. Perkins 


made the false statement publicly that I had 
accused Shirley Temple of being a Com- 
munist. 

“It is this sort of attitude and thinking 
which Mr. Roosevelt carried with him to 
Yalta. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
America lost at Yalta the fruits of hard- 
won victory and that Stalin came out of 
the conference with concessions that 
changed the map and future of the world? 


“I do not mean to imply that Mr. Roose- 
velt was actuated by ulterior motives. I do 
not believe there has ever been a President 
of our country who intentionally did some- 
thing contrary to the best interest of our 
country. Neither do I seek to detract from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s great leadership during the 
dark days of the depression. But it is im- 
portant to our children that we face up to the 
ugly truth of Yalta in the hope that future 
generations will profit by our mistakes and 
avoid another Yalta. 

“Blind and misguided partisanship which 
defends the indefensible does not serve the 
best interest of our country. It is not a 
condemnation of the Democratic Party to- 
day to acknowledge one of the worst blun- 
ders in the history of our country. The Re- 
publican Party has been guilty of tragic 
blunders, such as the reconstruction era 
after the war between the States which did 
so much to retard the political, economic, 
and spiritual growth of our country. 

“The ‘party hacks’ who condone and de- 
fend the mistakes of their party, are neither 
statesmen who serve the interest and welfare 
of their country, nor politicians who serve 
the ultimate interest of their party. 

“Despite all the denials and counter- 
charges, Yalta was a terrible blunder which 
has already cost our country precious lives 
and billions of dollars and which may yet 
plunge us into a devastating war. Only 
if we recognize it as a blunder and acknowl- 
edge its cause can we profit in the future and 
save our civilization from destruction. 

“There are none so blind as those who will 
not see; there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. In the world in which we 
live we cannot survive if we are blind and 
deaf to our mistakes.” 





The Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a most thoughtful and in- 
teresting letter which I received recently 
from Mr. M. C. Nave, president of the 
National Association of Postal Super- 
visors. 

In this letter, you will note, the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors 
and other groups, representing 125,000 
postal employees, support H. R. 4644 as 
“a reasonable and proper compromise.” 
Unless early agreement can be reached 
on some such compromise, I agree with 
Mr. Nave that the postal employees again 
this year may not receive an overdue and 
much needed increase in pay. To avoid 
such an unhappy result, it does seem 
highly desirable that prompt action be 
taken by the Congress on some suitable 
compromise legislation. 

The letter from Mr. Nave follows: 


April 13 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosTAL 
SUPERVISORS 
Washington D. C., April 4, 1955 
Hon. Perer FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., , 
Member of Congress, 
Morristown, N. J. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The confused 
uation which has arisen concerning 


pending postal pay legislation has bec me a 
matter of serious concern to the 21,000 posta; 
supervisors in post offices throughout the 


Nation, and the purpose of this letter js to 
briefly analyze and clarify conflicting views 
on a just and equitable solution. This asso. 
ciation sincerely believes that H. R. 4644 
presently on the House Calendar, yw 
treat all employees fairly and justly. 

In his message to Congress on January 11 
1955, the President recommended legislation 
to provide a 5-percent general pay rais 
with reclassification to adjust long-stand. 
ing inequities. On January 25, Chairman 
Murray, of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, introduced H. R. 2987 base 
on those principles, the estimated cost of 
which was $129 million. Following exten. 
sive hearings, the committee made more than 
50 liberalizations and changes in the salary 
and reclassification provisions of the bil! to 
meet desires expressed by all employee groups 
and it was reintroduced as H. R. 4644, with 
an increased cost of $32 million, all of which 
would go to employees in the five lower sa)- 
ary levels, predominantly to the clerks and 
carriers in level 5. 

As now before the Housie, H. R. 4644 jis 
definitely a compromise between the origina! 
administration proposal and the expressed 
desires of all employee groups. The reclassi- 
fication provisions of the bill have been gen- 
erally agreed to by all employee groups, but 
those groups who would be in level 5 are stil! 
urging a further increase above the 7.6. 
percent average now in the bill to 83 pers 
cent, which would further raise the cost by 
more than $15 million, all of which would 
go to only 2 of the 9 major groups of em- 
ployees. 

Reliable administration sources have as- 
sured that any further increase in cost above 
the 7.6 percent now provided in H. R. 4644 
would invite a certain veto, and rather than 
action which could result in no pay raise this 
year, we earnestly urge your support of H.R. 
4644 as a reasonable and proper compromise. 

This association has consistently supported 
this measure since its presentation to Con- 
gress last January and joins with the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers Associati 
National Association of Postmasters, the Na- 
tional League of Postmasters, and the Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, with a combined total membership 
of 125,000 of the 500,000 postal employees in 
mutual support of H. R. 4644, 7 

Sincerely yours, 


Wid 









the 





M. C. Nave 
President, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, 





Public Interest Demands Retention of 
Long- and Short-Haul Clause in Inter- 
state Commerce Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I prese!' 
this resolution adopted by the 34th Le:- 








19. 
sslative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota, opposing repeal of the long- and 
short-haul clause of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act: 

House Concurrent Resolution O 


urrent resolution opposing repeal of 
ng and short haul clause of section four 
f the Interstate Commerce Act 


Whereas there will be proposed and intro- 
auced in the Congress of the United States 
levislation providing for repeal of the long 
si short haul clause of the fourth section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 

Whereas the repeal of the long and short 
haul clause would permit railroad companies 
to assess lower rates and charges for long 
hauls than for shorter hauls over the same 
route in the same direction; and 

Whereas the charging of a higher rate for 
a short haul than for a longer haul, the 
shorter being included within the longer, is 
now forbidden on North Dakota intrastate 
traffic in section 49-0409 of the North Da- 
kota Revised Code of 1943; and 

Whereas the passage of such legislation 
will result in increased freight rates and 
charges on articles moving in interstate com- 
merce to and from North Dakota, particu- 
larly on grain, lignite, and other commod- 
ities, to the detriment of producers, shippers 
and consumers of the State of North Da- 
kota; that it would encourage discrimina- 
tions in rates against small shippers in favor 

f large shippers that would be against the 
public interest; and would, we believe, be in 
the end detrimental to the best interests of 
the railroads themselves: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakoa (the Senate 
concurring thercin), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby respectfully 
memorialized and urged to deny the pass- 
age of any legislation providing for the re- 
peal or amendment of the long and short 
clause of the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, when, as, and if 
presented for its consideration; be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of North Dakota in 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to put forth every honorable effort 
to defeat the aforesaid type of legislation 
upon presentation to the Congress of the 
United States, and that copies of this 
orial be forwarded forthwith to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota, 





haul 


men 


K. A. Fitcn, 

Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MorGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 

President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENo, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


LL ——— 


United States Information Agency 
Libraries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. 


_“t. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the New York Times 
masazine published an article on the 
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library at the United States Information 
Service Center in Rangoon, Burma. 
Some of you may have seen the article. 
It describes the library as “a striking in- 
stance of how democracy can win friends 
and influence people.” 

Today this seems to be the consensus 
of opinion on the United States Informa- 
tion Service libraries. Recently, Vice 
President NIxon remarked that he had 
visited United States Information Serv- 
ice libraries in 22 countries and he had 
come to the conclusion that the library 
program is one of our most effective 
overseas information operations. 

The writer of the New York Times 
magazine article, Mrs. Peggy Durdin, 
was writing from Rangoon. She had 
inspected the library layout, browsed 
through the book shelves, noted the 
variety of library visitors, checked on its 
influence. She gave a most striking ex- 
ample of that influence. The father of 
a Communist university student—the 
Communists in Rangoon, as in many 
other countries, make a special effort to 
win university students—had borrowed 
a standard United States economic text- 
book. He read it and passed it on to his 
son. They studied it together. Return- 
ing the book to the library, the father 
said simply: 

This book gave my son the true facts. He 
is no longer a Communist. 


Mrs. Durdin wrote of the help the 
Rangoon library had given officials of 
the Burmese Government. But, she 
added, the library’s influence extended 
beyond officials. It reached private 
citizens such as the former young Com- 
munist and his father. It had books for 
children. The shelves were open. Men, 
women, children of all ages poured over 
the racks, took notes, looked at pictures, 
read, or took books home. 

She continued: 

The library’s books travel by river boat, 
by plane, and on the backs of human 
porters * * * across thousands of miles of 
jungle and mountains. Burmese read them 
eagerly in an umbrella cooperative in Bas- 
sein, a school in Mandalay, a prisoner's 
reading room in Myitkyina, an army Officers’ 
club in Akyab, a youth league in Moulmein. 
A doctor who has to perform a complicated 
new operation, a merchant who wants to 
make sparklers, and a landowner who plans 
to set up a model village on his property 
turn for help to the American library. 


There are 157 of these United States 
Information Service libraries today in 
67 countries. The story told by Mrs. 
Durdin could be repeated, with slight 
adaptations to suit the particular coun- 
try, for each one of them. They are all 
over the world, ranging in size from the 
2,200-book library in Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies, to Vienna, which boasts a 
collection of 175,323 books. 

These libraries have special shelves 
devoted to particular subjects. The 
agency’s support of President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace proposal, for 
example, inspired the setting up in most 
of our libraries of special shelves on that 
subject. All libraries have made a 
special feature of books dealing with 
the economy of the United States. They 
stress technical subjects heavily, al- 
though fiction is not ignored. 

All books have been chosen to present 
to the peoples of other lands a balanced 
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picture of American life, culture, and 
thinking. In my opinion, they are mak- 
ing a Vitally important contribution in 
today's fight to keep free the minds of 
men. 

The influence of these libraries, as 
Mrs. Durdin wrote, is extended into re- 
mote areas. Most of them support book- 
mobiles that tour the smaller cities, vil- 
lages, and rural areas. People write in 
for them. There are “book trunks’’ 
that go to towns where libraries are 
unknown. 

In light of the attacks once leveled at 
the United States Information Service 
libraries, it gives me great pleasure to 
pay them this tribute. I agreed with 
Vice President Nixon when he said re- 
cently: 

The library service, unfortunately 
criticism which it did not 
of years ago, 


received 
deserve a couple 

In all new projects, mistakes are apt 
to be made. If the United States Infor- 
mation Service libraries slipped on a few 
occasions in the past, I think today they 
have profited by experience. The New 
York Times writer felt the American 
taxpayers could be proud of the Rangoon 
library. Let me enlarge that and say 
that all of us can be proud of the United 
States Information Service libraries, 
wherever they may be. 





Twenty Years of Low-Rent Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “Twenty Years of Low- 
Rent Housing,” which was published in 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News of April 2, 
1955. The editorial deals with the re- 
port of the Birmingham Housing Au- 
thority and gives some of the facts and 
figures relating to 20 years of this op- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY YEARS OF LOW-RENT Hov 


SING 


This year the Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham district will have been in ex- 
istence 20 years, having been chartered as a 
public corporation under the laws of A 
bama in 1935. Since then it has built and 


presently operates 6 public low-rent hous! 
projects totaling 3,762 family dwelling unit 
and has initiated and is responsible for 2 
slum-clearing projects, the medical-cent 
extension, and the North Ave 

opment programs, all within the city limi 
of Birmingham. 

The recently distributed annual rep 
HABD for the year ending June 30, 1954, pro- 
vides some measure of the value and service 
of this agency to the community Some 
12,344 people were living in the 6 projects it 
operates; 5,910 of these were children 18 
years of age or under, and 1,150 were pe! 

65 or over. Widows were heads of some 7 


of t! im nd 20 pe 


yndale redevel- 


pel 
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the families were of 5 or more persons. Al- 
most 39 percent of the families received some 
form of aid—old-age benefits, aid to depend- 
ent children, Government pensions, or the 
like. 

Average annual income of families in the 
projects was $1,625.72; average monthly rent 
was $21.65 for Negro families and $26.65 for 
white families. 

The city of Birmingham received from 
HABD payments in lieu of taxes last year 
of $87,150.96, almost $7,000 more than the 
previous year. Total payments in lieu of 
taxes to the city of Birmingham for the 6 
projects from January 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1954, were $794,228.68. Ad valorem taxes 
for the properties on which the 6 projects are 
located for the last year before each property 
was acquired for low-rent public housing, 
came to only $13,788.58. 

A letter from Frank E. Spain, Birmingham 
attorney and civic leader who was chairman 
of HABD from 1938 through 1943, recalls 
some of the conditions ‘which the agency 
has helped to correct. The Dowling Survey 
of 1933-35 canvassed 22 blighted areas con- 
stituting 10 percent of the municipal area 
but containing 22 percent of its population, 
Writes Mr. Spain: 

“We found that 60 percent of the families 
living there had no private toilets and 80 
percent of all the community toilets within 
the city were in these areas. Ninety percent 
of the houses had no running water. One 
water spigot in the yard or court served 
many families. These tragic conditions 
were magnified by the concentration of peo- 
ple living there. Out of 711 cases of delin- 
quency within the city nearly 300 occurred 
in this 10 percent of its area. Half of all 
the petty crimes were committed by persons 
in it and 40 percent of the major crimes. 
We found there 40 percent of the city’s mor- 
tality rate and 50 percent of its illegitimacy.” 

The Housing Authority with its low-rent 
housing projects has contributed greatly 
in helping to remove this blight from the 
landscape and character of the community. 





Expert Paints Grim Picture of Red Horror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following article from the 
March 30, 1955, issue of the Patriot, Har- 
risburg, Pa., and containing the state- 
ments of the Honorable Charles J. Ker- 
sten regarding communism: 


Expert Paints GRIM PICTURE OF RED HORROR 


An expert on life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in Russia and the countries it has 
made captive last night told members of the 
Harrisburg public forum that “if we don’t 
find a way to checkmate the Communist 
conspiracy in this generation, our children 
will spit upon our graves.” 

Former United States Congressman 
Charles J. Kersten, of Wisconsin, head of 
the House Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression which spent nearly 2 years study- 
ing Soviet techniques of conquest, drew a 
horrifying picture of how the youth of Russia 
is being trained by Communist leaders. 

“Never in the history of the world has 
any government so assaulted the spiritual 
nature of its people,” he asserted. “The 
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young people are systematically bereft of 
all moral principles, of all belief in a Crea- 
tor. Their young doctors and commissars 
are being taught how to inflict the most 
unspeakable tortures, their young psychi- 
atrists shown ways to drive people insane.” 


INHUMAN DEVILS 


“The nightmare of destruction by atomic 
warfare is a terrible one. But even worse, 
to me, is the thought of our American boys 
being opposed and made prisoner by millions 
of such inhuman devils—say 5 or 10 years 
from now.” 

Congressman Kersten reviewed the work 
of his committee in examining 335 witnesses 
and more than 1,500 documents, all con- 
cerned with the methods used by the Soviets 
in taking over other nations, keeping them 
subservient, and maintaining their own 
power within Russia. 

He pointed out that the people of no na- 
tion, including Russia, ever willingly ac- 
cepted communistic rule. In the 37 years 
of their existence, the Kremlin lords have 
imposed their will upon peoples by force, 
and kept control by slaughter, deportation, 
and the slave labor camp. 

LISTS PREPARED 


The speaker described how Soviet agents 
prepared detailed lists of entire populations 
of countries they intended to take over, with 
every citizen placed in a category, so that no 
time was lost after the occupation in elim- 
inating any elements they knew would prove 
dangerous. 

Such lists of Americans already are in 
their possession and they are kept up to date. 
Remember that the symbol of Russian occu- 
pation is a cadaver with a bullet through the 
skull and hands tied behind the back. 

Congressman Kersten said his committee 
had drawn various conclusions from their 
exhaustive studies of Red tenets and tech- 
niques, and had made certain recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 


VILE CONSPIRACY 


Chief among them was to withdraw diplo- 
matic recognition of “this thing’ which is 
not a government at all but a vile conspiracy 
against the world. The recommendation also 
would include Red regimes in captive coun- 
tries. 

“At the same time,” he declared, “the 
United States must reaffirm our friendship 
for these enslaved peoples, including those 
in Russia. They are not our enemies—their 
kidnappers are. 

“We should encourage the defection of 
military personnel from Communist armies 
wherever they are. Such men ought to be 
urged to join the defense of Western Europe, 
but allowed to keep their own national iden- 
tities. Also, we should stop trading with Red 
governments, increase our information pro- 
gram, and never enter into any agreement 
around the conference table with Soviet 
leaders. 

“Our country’s policy must be founded 
consistently on the principles of liberty and 
belief in God—the direct antithesis of those 
in the Kremlin.” 





Testimonial in Honor of Milton E. 
Goldman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. ‘Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


April aa 


orD, I include therein the followine 
article written by Mr. M. Martin Turpan- 
jian, of the Hudson Gazette, a wel). 
known weekly circulating in Bergey 
County, N. J. On Saturday, March 26 
1955, some 400 men and women from a)] 
parts of New Jersey attended the test;. 
monial banquet in honor of Mr. Milton 
E. Goldman, editor and publisher of the 
Shield, the civil-service newspaper of 
Union City, N. J. Mr. Goldman has a 
long and distinguished record in beh, 
of civil-service employees. 
The article follows: 


SHIELD PUBLISHER MILTON E. GOLDMAN Lion. 
IZED BY STATE AND NATIONAL LEADERS ar 
TESTIMONIAL BANQUET FOR ESPOUSING Cavsz 
OF CIVIL SERVICE 


(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 


Last Saturday night some 400 men and 
women from all parts of New Jersey — a 
signal honor and extraordinary tribute to 
Milton E. Goldman, editor and publish er of 
the Shield, the civil-service newspaper, of 
Union City, at a testimonial banquet in the 
grand ballroom of the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark. Mr. Goldman has been its genera! 
manager and publisher for the past 20 years 
Irving Brody was the founder and original 
publisher of the Shield. He passed away 
several years ago. 

Congressman FRANK OSMERS, who owns 4 
chain of newspapers in Bergen County, de- 
livered the keynote speech. He told of the 
struggle encountered by Brody at the be- 
ginning of the new venture and how the 
honor guest, Milton E. Goldman, worked 
strenuously and most effectively to help 
bring about its position as a power for good 
in all communities of the Garden State. 

Irving Brody and M. Martin Turpanjian, 
editor of this newspaper and president of 
New Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, 
with which the Shield is connected as a mem- 
ber, attended Emerson High School together 
in Union City and both began to work on 
the Hudson Dispatch as reporters back in 
1918. Brody became legislative correspond- 
ent at State House, Trenton, and Turpanjian 
was serving as a State auditor from 192 9 to 
1935 in the State House, Trenton. 

Secretary of State Edward J. Patten, origi- 
nally referred to by this newspaper as the 
“ambassador of good will of New Jersey” 
was introduced as such to the great Be ather- 
ing. He made things quite interesting with 
his sharp wit and wisdom in a splendid 
oration. 


R. Earle Leonard was the toastmaster for 
the occasion. President Wiliam F. Kelly, Jr, 
of State civil service department; James E 
Rossell, director (retired) second United 
States Civil Service region; James P. Googe, 
director second United States Civil Service 
region; Frank Walker, past president of New 
Jersey Civil Service Association; Henry Cam} 
bell, staff writer for the Shield; Leo Steine 
managing editor of the Shield; and R: 
F. Male, executive assistant to the Governcr, 
were also among the speakers. John J. Got, 
State president of New Jersey Civil Service 
Association, which sponsored the testimonial 
banquet in honor of Shield editor and pub- 
lisher Milton E. Goldman, made a happy 
little speach complimenting the unusu: 
services by the honor guest for the benett 
of the civil-service workers throughout New 
Jersey. His remarks were listened to with 
rapt attention. The Reverend Perry Von 
Dyke, Protestant chaplain, Newark Police 
Department, offered the invocation after the 
singing of Star-Spangled Banner. Many 
gifts were presented to the guest of honor 
who was accorded a rousing ovation when b ie 
was introduced to speak. Milton E. Golc- 
man is an authority on civil-service adminis- 
tration and proved to be one of New Jersey's 
leading orators. He has a heart of gold 4! id 
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+< widely known as a doer of things. The 
meverend Thomas J. Conlon, pastor of 
( nurch of Sacred Heart, Newark, offered the 
»enediction. Rabbi Benjamin B. Tumin, of 
Te nple Emanuel, of Englewood, lionized the 
honor guest as @ patriotic citizen and be- 
ever in Golden Rule principles. Dr. Wil- 
iam S. Carpenter, former president of civil 
service department, and Banking and Insur- 
-nce Commissioner Charles R. Howel were 


also pr esent. 





Thirty-Seventh Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted at the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
by the Lithuanian Council of New Jersey: 

Lithuanian Americans of New Jersey, 
gathered under the auspices of their state- 
wide council, to celebrate the 37th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1955, in the city of Newark, unani- 
mously resolved the following: 

“To thank the honorable Governor of their 


State, Robert B. Meyner, for his proclama- 
tion of February 16 as Republic of Lithuania 
Day in New Jersey, in tribute to a freedom- 


loving and valiant people who are suffering 
under Soviet oppression. 

“To also thank the members of the dele- 
gation to the Governor, who represented the 
Lithuanian-American organizations 
in the State, namely, Rev. Michael Kemezis, 
Anthony Malakas, Edward Thompson, Chris- 
tine Korbet, Al Jankauskas, and Andrew 
Salvest; and 
“Whereas in 1920 Soviet Russia recognized 
yr eternal times’ the independence of 
Lithuania, and her sister Baltic Republics 
of Latvia and Estonia; and 


“Whereas just 20 years later, the Baltic 
States were peremptorily occupied by the 
arm_d might of the Soviet Union, constitu- 
tional governments were deposed by the 
Communists and replaced by puppet officials, 
sham elections were staged by imported 
Russians, and the Baltic States became the 
first victims of Soviet aggression by their 


forced incorporation into the Soviet Union; 
and 


“Whereas there followed a succession of 
tragic experiences for the Baltic peoples in 
1940-41 under the imposed Soviet regime 
with the arbitrary deportations, imprison- 
ments, and executions, with its suppression 
of all civil liberties, of religion and worship, 
which have left deep scars upon the national 
consciousness of these peoples and have 
Geepened their devotion to liberty and in- 
dependence; and 

“Whereas the Soviets are continuing today 
acts of genocide against the populations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, threatening 
their very survival; be it further resolved: 

“To thank the members of the congres- 
Sional committee and all the Members of the 
House of Congress for investigating the 
Seizure and forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States by the Soviet Union and the genocide 
perpetrated on the Baltic peoples, thereby 
ralsing the hopes of the suffering peoples for 
eventual liberation, 
~ be again thank the Government of the 
‘hited States which has never recognized 


largest 
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the absorption of these countries by the 
U. S. S. R. for the promise and hope of 
eventual release of these unfortunate coun- 
tries from Soviet captivity. 

“To thank in particular their Representa- 
tives in the United States Senate and the 
House of Congress who are heeding their 
pleas in behalf of Lithuania. 

“We pray that the Soviet Union abandons 
its aggressive and totally unjustified claims 
to the territories and veoples of the Baltic 
States voluntarily and by peaceful means.” 

Lithuanian-American Council of New 
Jersey: Jack J. Stukas, President; 
Albin S. Treciokas, Secretary; Walter 
J. Dilis, Treasurer; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Ignatius Kelmelis, Honorary President; 
Charles F. Paulis, Legal Adviser; Eva 
Treciokas and Stasys Jakstas, Vice 
Presidents. 





What Does Future Hold for Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, 
Minn., of April 7, 1955: 

WHat Dors Future Houp ror Us? 


“What does the future hold for us?” is a 
question we all undoubtedly are pondering 
at this time. We spent the weekend in cen- 
tral North Dakota and while there huge dust 
storms covered most of the State Saturday 
and Sunday. Monday we again were re- 
minded of this when the sun literally was 
hidden from sight by dust in the Alexandria 
area. Reading our daily newspaper or lis- 
tening to the radio we again received more 
bad news when we were informed that the 
worst dust storms since the Dust Bowl days 
were raging in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas. Yes, ‘What does the future hold in 
store for us?’ certainly should concern all 
of us. 

We aren't attempting to frighten anyone 
but conditions at this time appear alarming 
and it is entirely possible that we will have 
other things to worry about than the pros- 
pect of war in some far-distant country. 

If we aren't concerned about the economy 
of the country, we maybe can get some sat- 
isfaction out of figures which show that we 
have in storage an abundance of food so 
we shouldn't starve in the immediate future. 
But how long will this so-called abundance 
last? We recently read a report which 
showed that we had a farm inventory sur- 
plus of a little more than $1 billion while at 
the same time we had a military surplus in- 
ventory valued at $129 billion. Seems to 
us we're much better prepared for war than 
we are to keep our people healthy and well 
fed. 

In spite of these so-called surpluses, read- 
ers will find a news story in this issue of the 
Echo calling for more production of durum 
wheat. If such a situation could develop 
in a hurry as far as durum wheat is con- 
cerned doesn't it sound reasonable that the 
same thing could happen to almost anything 
else we grow on our farms? 

Maybe it can’t happen here but it is en- 
tirely possible that we'll be thankful that 
nature has rewarded us so bountifully in re- 
cent years. Maybe then those who have 
been cursing our abundance will change 
their way of reasoning. 
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Dr. Janis Alfra Kaktins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during 
these days when we hear so much about 
the operation of the displaced persons 
program, it seems to me well to deter- 
mine, if we can, what has become of some 
of the displaced persons who entered this 
country under the program which was 
begun in the fall of 1948. 

Although I do not know what has be- 
come of most of them, this morning I 
wish to call attention to what happened 
to one of them, Dr. Janis Alfra Kaktins, 
a native of Latvia. 

Dr. Kaktins was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Riga, and was one of four Lat- 
vians to receive a Rockefeller fellowship 
in recognition of outstanding scholar- 
ship. He became a professor at the 
University of Riga, and later became very 
well known in medical circles around the 
world. 

As a result of the war he became a 
displaced person, and went from one 
place to another, until finally, under the 
displaced-persons program passed by 
Congress in 1948, he was admitted to this 
country. In the spring of 1949 he settled 
in the small city of Barre, Vt. He be- 
came a part of the life of that commu- 
nity. He served the Barre City Hospital 
and the State hospital at Waterbury as 
a pathologist. 

He died last month, and the Rotary 
Club, of which he had become a mem- 
ber, attended the funeral in a body. 

The esteem in which this displaced 
person was held by the people of his new- 
found home is well expressed in an edi- 
torial which is published in the Barre 
Daily Times of March 25, 1955. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

QUIETLY IN OuR MIDST 

For the past 5 years, Prof. (Dr.) Janis 
Alfra Kaktins quietly lived among the peo- 
ple of Barre. We saw him walk to the book 
store for his daily paper. We saw him go to 
his office and laboratory in the hospital. His 
fellow Rotarians saw him every Wednesday 
at their weekly meeting. A close group of 
friends grew to appreciate his vast array of 
knowledge—almost encyciopedic knowledge. 
They appreciated his keen—and sometimes 
sharp remarks—in conversation. They liked 
him as a man—human being like themselves. 

Patients in the Barre City Hospital rarely 
saw his short figure or serious face. But, he 
knew the case history of almost every pa- 
tient who entered its doors. He studied the 
slides made after operations. He had charge 
of the research work. In many cases, he de- 
termined what would be the best medica- 
tion for a particular infection. He named 
the germs and described their process. Dr. 
Kaktins was a professor—a teacher of medi- 
cal doctors. He was what is sometimes 
called a pure scientist. He did not prac- 
tice medicine—he taught medicine to those 
who practiced. 
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As happens so many times, few people in 
Barre realized that this quiet man was known 
throughout the world. True, he did not 
gain his prominence in Barre. We only 
profited by what he had learned elsewhere in 
his extensive studies and laboratory work. 
The people of his native Latvia remember him 
as one of the outstanding scholars in the his- 
tory of their country. He was one of only 
four Latvians ever to win the coveted Rocke- 
feller fellowships for advanced study. His 
fellowship was spent at the great Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. Later, out of pure scien- 
tific interest, he studied bacteriological war- 
fare and has been noted as among the world’s 
authorities on that subject. His mail carrier 
testifies that his mail—even in the quiet of 
a little Vermont city—came from scientists 
almost around the world. 

Yet quietly in our midst he lived. When 
we met him on the street, we might have 
thought that he was preoccupied; probably 
he was. Great problems—larger than most of 
us will ever know-—went through his mind. 
When we saw him in the hospital, we might 
have thought he was a serious man; 
he was. Being thrown out of your native 
land and forced to start life all over again 
in a foreign land is a serious business. It 
takes something that most of us never pos- 
sess to do so gracefully and with success. 

Quietly in our midst a great man has lived. 
The people of his Latvia, the scientific world, 
and the patients at the Barre City Hospital 
rejoice in his achievements. The rest of us 
are proud that we could have the opportu- 
nity to know him as a man and a friend 
and help him and his family—strangers from 
a far land—feel at home in our midst. 

F.L.L. 





Death Pensions Urged by North Dakota 
for Widows and Orphans of World War 
II and Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Dakota Legislature by concurrent 
resolution has asked Congress to pass 
legislation in regard to granting death 
pensions to surviving widows and or- 
phans of the deceased World War IT and 
the Korean conflict veterans in the same 
manner protecting surviving World War 
I widows and orphans. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution Q 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to enact 

legislation granting death pensions to sur- 

viving widows and orphans of deceased 

World War II and Korean conflict veterans, 

the same as death pensions granted to sur- 

viving World War I widows and orphans 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has passed legislation granting death pen- 
sions to surviving widows and orphans of 
deceased veterans of World War I who had 
90 days or more of active military service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States or 
who were discharged for disability incurred 
in active military service in less than 90 days, 
we believe the same legislation should be 
passed giving the surviving widows and or- 
phans of deceased World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans the same death pensions as 
are granted to surviving widows and orphans 
of World War I due to the fact that the sur- 
viving widows of World War II and the Ko- 
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rean conflict deceased veterans have young 
children and are very much in need of as- 
sistance in caring for their families: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to enact 
necessary legislation granting to the sur- 
viving widows and orphans of deceased 
World War II and Korean conflict veterans 
the same death pensions as are granted to 
the surviving widows and orphans of World 
War I deceased veterans; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby, instructed to send copies 
of this resolution properly authenticated to 
the presiding officer of each House of the 
National Congress of the United States, and 
to each of the United States Senators and 
Representatives from the State of North 
Dakota. 
C. P. DaHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
K. A. Linx, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. Morgan, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 





Recovery of European Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Europe Back on Feet,” written 
by Constantine Brown and published in 
the Washington Evening Star of April 
11, 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Evrore BacK ON FEET—FREE NaTIONS’ EcON- 
OMY BETTER THAN EVER; UNITED STaTES 
InpustTRyY FEELING COMPETITION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Recent official reports from Western Eu- 
rope paint a very rosy picture of the Euro- 
pean economy as of this year. The per 
capita consumption in the 17-member na- 
tions of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation is placed at 12 percent 
higher than before World War II. Exports 
were 70 percent over those of 1938, the year 
before the outbreak of the war. Imports 
were only 12 percent higher, a healthy figure 
indeed. Over all, the economic health of 
the free nations of Europe appears to be 
better than it has ever been and the general 
standard of living is significantly improved. 


These cheerful figures are all the more 
astounding when it is considered that in 
1945 most of Western Europe was prostrate. 
Production, diverted to military needs for 
every 5 years, had shuddered to a halt under 
the hammer blows of war and bombings. 
Production machinery of all kinds was worn 
out if it had not been destroyed. Even agri- 
culture, badly disorganized and struggling 
without manpower and machinery, was crip- 
pled to the point that starvation was real 
and hopeless. Transportation was battered 
and disrupted over huge areas of the entire 
continent, rolling stock wrecked and worn 
out, roads, bridges, and railroad tracks de- 
stroyed, organizations broken up and bank- 
rupt. 
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Yet today, we find that same war-torn 
continent in better shape than it was in the 
so-called prosperous days before the march 
of Hitler’s Nazi legions in the fall of 1939 

Of course, the tremendous and always 
amazing ability of mankind to revive. re. 
build, and reorganize is here the dominant 
factor in this almost incredible rebirth o; 
Europe from the ashes. But even the most 
determined people in the world need tools 
to work with, capital to launch productive 
enterprise, supplies, and equipment to re. 
build dams and bridges, railroads, and power 
stations and all the other manifold neces. 
sities of a modern society. All of those 
things and much more, were provided by the 
taxpayers of the United States in a series 
of plans for grants-in-aid and other ¢ 
nomic assistance, most of which will never 
be directly repaid. 

The philosophy behind these unprece. 
dented gifts to Europe—and they went t 
both friend and foe alike—was to the effect 
that a sick Europe would be easy prey to the 
hungry march of communism. 

History is replete with examples of the 
ease with which half-starved, beaten, and 
discouraged people will dumbly surrender 
their last vestiges of freedom and self. 
respect for any panacea and political or eco. 
nomic system appearing to hold forth hope 
for food and shelter and some sort of eco- 
nomic security. That this security ae akin 
to that of the concentration camp appears 
to make little difference to the sufferer 

So the United States, thrown by the for. 
tunes of war into the unenviable position 
of the world’s leader and spared most of the 
destruction and dislocation visited on Eu- 
rope, untied the purse strings and helped 
unstintingly to set Europe back on its feet. 

The Marshall plan, the several economic 
assistance organizations stemming from it, 
the present-day FOA administering the point 
4 program all over the world, the NATO mili- 
tary buying in European member nations— 
all these and many more organized and costly 
efforts have gone into the reviving of Europe's 
devastated economy. 

Some justification for this vast expendi- 
ture of American funds extracted from the 


production and pockets of every American 
can be readily found in the check so obvi- 
ously administered to the designs of the 


master plotters in the Kremlin. 

But the time has very definitely come for 
a halt to the largesse, while responsible 
American policymakers take time out to as- 
sess the situation as of today against the 
need for continued expenditures. American 
industry is already beginning to feel the 
pinch of sharp competition from under- 
priced European production. It would seem 
the most bitter of ironies to continue to tax 
American industry and American labor for 
the purpose of strengthening the very com- 
petition that now bids fair to severely lower 
the American income. 

Indeed, the proper time for such a reap- 
praisal is_ long since past. The unhappy 
suspicion grows that the business of Amer- 
ican giveaways to the rest of the world has 
become such a colc~sus of bureaucracy that 
it cannot be controlled, 





Anniversary of Bataan Day, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 13 
years ago Americans and Filipinos fou ht 
side by side with a heroic determinat.o2 
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to prevent the fall of the Philippines, 
Outnumbered—with their supplies dwin- 
dling—ravaged by sickness and fatigue, 
‘nd finally surrounded on the Bataan 
peninsula, the defenders fought on to 
t] , bitter end. The Battle of Bataan 
‘ands today as a symbol of the will of 
.emen to remain free. 

History has erased the defeat at Ba- 
taan. From that defeat the Philippine 
people, through the same tenacity and 
aerermination which they demonstrated 
at Bataan, have risen to create a repub- 
lic which today is a beacon of freedom 
in Asia. 

At Bataan we shared with the Philip- 
pine people both defeat and the will to 
avenge that defeat. We shared the vic- 
tory which followed. In a spirit of mu- 
tual understanding we subsequently 
shared in the many complex responsi- 
bilities of the transition to complete 
Philippine independence. We _ have 
watched with unstinted pride as the 
Republic of the Philippines in its own 
right has assumed its place among the 
democracies of the world. On this anni- 
yersary of Bataan Day, we continue to 
share with the people of the Philippines 
that devotion to freedom which could not 
be quenched by a military defeat on the 
Bataan Peninsula. 


it 





Little Missouri River Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit the following resolution 
adopted by the 34th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of North Dakota, urging 
authorization for the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming to negotiate an agreement pro- 
viding for an equitable apportionment 
among the States for the water supply 
of the Little Missouri River: 

House Concurrent Resolution J-1 


Concurrent resolution requesting Congress 
to authorize North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming to enter into a 
compact for an equitable division among 
the States of the water supply of the Little 
Missouri River 
Whereas there is an urgent need for a 

compact among North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Montana, and Wyoming for equitable appor- 

tionment of the waters of the Little Missouri 

River and its tributaries among those States 

to assure owners of lands lying near or adja- 

cent to this river or its tributaries their equi- 
table share of the waters thereof for stock 
watering, irrigation, and domestic use: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

0} the State of North Dakota (the Senate 

concurring therein), That the Congress of 

the United States be, and is hereby, requested 
to authorize the States of North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming to 

negotiate a compact or agreement, upon such 

terms and conditions as Congress may deem 

fit, and require, not later than January 1, 

1959, for a division and equitable apportion- 
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ment among the States for the water supply 
of the Little Missouri River and streams trib- 
utary thereto; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of North Dakota be, and is hereby, 
directed to mail copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Senators and Representatives from North 
Dakota in Congress, and to the Governors of 
the States of South Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming. 
K. A. FrtcnH, 
Speaker of the House, 
KENNETH L. MorGaN, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
©. P. Dams; 
President of the Senate, 
Epwarp LENo, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Confusion Among Columnists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed lately that many of our colum- 
nists are expressing opinions that in all 
probability are being construed by our 
allies as facts. Any individual has a 
right to his opinion and we should not 
criticize him, even though his ideas may 
differ from ours. I cannot, however, 
condone any man for being wrong in his 
facts. Many American columnists are 
ever so quick to criticize Members of 
Congress. It is not my intention as a 
Member of Congress to criticize the 2 
columnists I am about to make reference 
to. 

Last evening on my return to Wash- 
ington I picked up a copy of the Cleve- 
land News, and on turning to the edi- 
torial page I read a column by the dis- 
tinguished editor, Mr. David Lawrence, 
entitled “Eden will work well with the 
United States.” The following para- 
graphs were two of several in his column: 

What most Americans are anxious to know 
is whether the ascension of Sir Anthony 
Eden to the post of prime minister will 
affect British relations with the United 
States. Rumors have it that he does not get 
along so well with Dulles, but the truth is 
that they get along personally very well and 
that the only differences are those which 
arise when understandings reached at one 
conference later have to be modified or 
abrogated. 

Broadly speaking, Sir Anthony Eden will 
maintain the policy of close cooperation with 
the United States because it is logical for 
the Conservative Party in Britain to do so. 
The British Socialist-Labor Party plays it 
the opposite way, and there is frequent need- 
ling of the Conservatives with respect to 
American policies. Basically it arises out 
of a desire to embarrass the Conservatives 
rather than because of any inherent anti- 
Americanism. 

After reading Mr. Lawrence’s column, 
I turned from page 16 to page 17, and 
there was a column by Mr. Drew Pear- 
son captioned “Dulles and Eden Don’t 
Get Along.” A paragraph included in 
Mr. Pearson’s column read as follows: 

Inside fact is that Eden and John Foster 
Dulles just don’t get along. Eden con- 


IN 
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siders Dulles a novice and a bumbler. Dulles, 
in turn, has referred to Eden in private as an 
appeaser, 


Our strongest allies are the British 
If I were a Britisher I would be asking 
this question: “How confused can the 
American columnists become?” Not be- 
ing a literary expert and believing in 
freedom of the press, I cannot criticize 
the columnists for their style of writing 
or the opinions they offer. I can only 
Suggest and prayerfully ask, “Please, 
gentlemen, won't you be more certain 
of your facts in the future? You both 
can’t be right.” 

For the benefit of those of you who 
may have read my remarks, the two 
columns are printed below: 

EDEN WILL WorK WELL WITH UNTTED STATES 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON 
the world and 
do it.” 

These words, from the pen of Winston 
Churchill on his 25th birthday, are con- 
tained in an unpublished letter written from 
imprisonment to a relative in the United 
States when as a British war correspondent 
the future Prime Minister had been 
tured during the Boer War. 

Just a year ago, when this correspondent 
was alone with Sir Winston before iunching 
with him at 10 Downing Street in London, 
there was an opportunity to ask him why he 
had written that comment. 

Mr. Churchill replied that as a young man 
he didn’t think he was going to live past 
middle age because he was frail, and he 
reminded me that his father had died in his 
forties. 

In the 55 years that have elapsed since that 
25th birthday, Winston Churchill has 
spanned the longest period of history of any 
man in public life today. They were turbu- 
lent years, but his courage was always mani- 
fest in any emergency. Perhaps the reason 
for the success of the famous British states- 
man is that he never felt panicky in a crisis. 
He sailed through stormy seas without 
flinching in the slightest. 

Sir Winston's influence in the world can- 
not be measured by written records of state 
papers or his memoirs. His personai power 
has been extraordinary. He never forgets 
that he is half-American. He has never 
failed to pay tribute to America. He has dif- 
fered with American policies at times, but he 
has always known the motivation of such 
policies and has understood their true mean- 
ing. 

A story was being told a year ago at the 
Geneva conference, where Anthony Eden, 
then British foreign secretary, headed the 
British delegation and at times found him- 
self at variance with American policy. On 
one occasion, after a crisis that seemed to fill 
the headlines, word is said to have come from 
Churchill to Eden which may be paraphrased 
as follows: “Listen carefully to what the 
Americans say. Express your own viewpoint 
as forthrightly as you can. Then perhaps 
you better do what the Americans want you 
to do.” 

This may be too broad a generalization but 
in certain circumstances when American co- 
operation was desired, and it was not deemed 
desirable to let a rift in relations develop, the 
Churchill concept would seem to have been 
logical. But, conversely, there have been 
some occasions when President Eisenhower, 
an intimate friend of Sir Winston, has sent 
word to Secretary Dulles that it might be 
best to defer to the British view. 

What most Americans are anxious to know 
is whether the ascension of Sir Anthony Eden 
to the post of Prime Minister will affect Brit- 
ish relations with the United States. Ru- 
mors have it that he does not get along so 


-—“There is so much to do in 
so little time in which to 
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well with Dulles, but the truth is that they 
pet along personally very well and that the 
only differences are those which arise when 
understandings reached at one conference 
later have to be modified or abrogated. 
Broadly speaking, Sir Anthony Eden will 
maintain the policy of close cooperation with 
the United States because it is logical for the 
Conservative Party in Britain to do so. The 
British Socialist-Labor Party plays it the op- 
posite way, and there is frequent needling of 
the Conservatives with respect to American 
policies. Basically it arises out of a desire to 
embarrass the Conservatives rather than be- 
cause of any inherent anti-Americanism. 





DULLES AND EDEN Don't Get ALONG 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON.—You can write it down as 
certain that American-British cooperation on 
foreign policy isn’t going to get any big lift 
from the ascension of Sir Anthony Eden as 
Prime Minister—unless. Eden deals exclu- 
sively with President Eisenhower. 

Inside fact is that Eden and John Foster 
Dulles just don’t get along. Eden considers 
Dulles a novice and a bumbler. Dulles, in 
turn, has referred to Eden in private as an 
appeaser. 

Once, during the Indochina crisis, he felt 
that Eden was trying to win a Nobel peace 
prize for himself at the expense of a firm 
stand against communism. 

Immediately after taking office, the new 
Prime Minister showed his complete lack of 
confidence in the Dulles foreign policy by 
sending a cable to the British Ambassador 
in Moscow asking the Kremlin’s help in try- 
ing to prevent war in the Far East. 

Eden instructed the British Ambassador to 
call on Foreign Minister Molotov and urge 
that Russia lay a restraining hand on the 
Red Chinese and keep them from participat- 
ing war. Eden added that he was sure the 
Russians didn’t want war. In turn, he 
promised that he would use his influence 
to calm Washington. 

On at least three occasions Dulles and 
Eden have clashed on foreign policy. 

One was prior to the Geneva Conference 
last year when Vice President RicHarp NIxon 
talked about sending the United States Army 
into Indochina, and when Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford tried to persuade Sir Winston Churchill 
to cooperate with us in sending airplane car- 
riers to help beleaguered Dien Bien Phu. 
Dulles thought he had an agreement with 
Eden on a joint, get-tough policy, only to 
find Eden supported neutralist Premier 
Nehru, of India, instead. 

Other differences took place at the Geneva 
Conference where Eden, not Dulles, played 
the major role in bringing about a compro- 
mise Indochinese peace. 

Eden and Dulles also differed regarding 
French cooperation in the European Defense 
Community. In the end Eden's views pre- 
vailed. 

It’s more than likely, therefore, that Prime 
Minister Eden will insist on dealing with 
President Eisenhower and let Mr. Dulles walk 
on the opposite side of the street. 





When Will It Stop? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Frazee Times, of Frazee, Minn.: 
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Wuen Wr It Srop? 


Purchasing power of the Minnesota farmer 
continues to drop month after month. 

At the present time State farm products’ 
purchasing power is at its lowest level 
since 1939. 

This was the report made Tuesday by Har- 
lan G. Lampe, University of Minnesota agri- 
cultural economist. 

The decline in farm prices which started 
in 1951 continues with only slight upward 
trends now and then with the overall trend— 
downward. 

During this same period farmer costs have 
remained fairly steady. 

When income goes down and costs remain 
on an even keel, the end result is loss of 
purchasing power. 

A comparison of farm prices in February 
1955 and 1954 follows: 

Wheat down 9 cents, corn down 6 cents, 
oats down 4 cents, barley down 5 cents, rye up 
9 cents, flax down 48 cents, hay up $1, soy- 
beans down 36 cents, cattle up $1, calves 
down $2.20, sheep and lambs up 4 cents, 
chickens down 4 cents, milk down 35 cents. 

Is it any wonder that the farmer is clamor- 
ing for a return to parity and that many 
Republican Members of Congress who voted 
against parity are shaking in their boots? 





Discrimination Has No Moral Justification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to promote further 
respect for, and observance of, civil 
rights in the United States. 

We have made considerable progress 
in recent years in the direction of elimi- 
nating discrimination and racialism in 
this country, but we still have a long road 
to travel before we can attain true un- 
derstanding, equality of opportunity, and 
human brotherhood. Among the most 
important basic principles that have been 
handed down to us by the founders of 
our great Republic is the heritage of 
freedom, the concept of equality of op- 
portunity, the belief that the individual 
should be judged strictly on the basis of 
ability and achievement. The flames 
of intolerance would have consumed this 
Nation long ago if these principles had 
not been made the core of the American 
creed, 

One of the greatest struggles within 
the conscience of the American people 
today is to justify our practices of racial 
and religious discrimination in the light 
of our moral and democratic principles. 
The fact remains that there is no moral 
justification for racial or religious dis- 
crimination. It undermines the founda- 
tions of our way of life and it destroys 
the economic opportunities for all. Dis- 
crimination based upon a person's reli- 
gious beliefs, or his national origin, or 
the color of his skin, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the American concepts of jus- 
tice and the brotherhood of man. In 
order to build and maintain a great Na- 
tion such as ours we must make use of 
all the human resources of the country, 
but if we deny certain groups among our 
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citizens the opportunity to develop their 
skills, then it is not only a contradictioy 
of our own principles but we are actually 
hurting our country and its interests 

Whenever conscientious efforts jp. 
stead of timid experiments have been 
attempted in the field of race relations 
the results always have been encourac. 
ing. There is no simple solution for 
wiping out prejudice, but undoubtedly 
the first direct step is to remove the leva] 
sanctions of discrimination. So long as 
old racial laws remain or new legal bar- 
riers are imposed racial tensions yj)! 
continue. So long as stereotyped ideas 
about minority groups are not modifieg 
bigotry and intolerance will flourish. 

Law is an effective instrument for 
changing social conditions and law acts 
as a powerful factor in preventing dis. 
crimination. It fosters the conviction 
that discrimination is wrong by fixing 
standards which are respected by the 
majority of the people. Because people 
as a rule are lawabiding, their behavior 
tends to create customs which are jn 
harmony with the law. 

For some time now Communist prop- 
aganda has been exploiting every mani- 
festation of prejudice in the United 
States in order to spread hatred against 
us among the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
They tell many untruths and half-truths 
about our treatment of minorities, while 
the true facts are distorted to give a false 
impression of the extent of discrimina- 
tion in our country. This forces us to be 
on the defensive and apologetic, and it 
affects American prestige and moral 
leadership among the peoples of the 
world. 

Consequently, I believe the time is 
long overdue for us to seek to eliminate 
all remnants of discrimination in this 
country through the means of effective 
legislation. For this reason, I have 
drawn up a civil rights bill which is com- 
prised of four titles, dealing with specific 
civil rights problems. These four major 
sections of my bill are as follows: 

First. Civil Rights Commission: I pro- 
pose to authorize the President to estab- 
lish a Civil Rights Commission composed 
of three members, for a period of 3 years 
each. The purpose of this Commission 
shall be to conduct a continuing study of 
the policies, practices, and the enforce- 
ment program of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to civil rights, and of 
the progress made throughout the Na- 
tion in promoting respect for and the 
observance of civil rights. The Commis- 
sion shall report its findings and recom- 
mendations each year to the President 
and to Congress. 

Second. Prohibition against poll tax: 
This section of my bill recommends that 
the requirement for payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting or re2is- 


tion for President, Vice President, 
Members of both Houses of Coneress. 
shall be abolished. It shall be declared 
unlawful for any State, municipality, or 
other governmental subdivision to levy 
a poll tax on the right to vote or ress 
tering to vote. 

Third. Protection from mob violence 
and lynching: Groups of two or more 
persons who commit or attempt to com- 
mit violence upon an individual or 4 
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» because of their race, color, na- 
+ onal origin, or religion, shall be recog- 
~i7ed as a lynch mob and violence com- 
sitted by them shall constitute lynch- 
~~ Members of such lynch mobs who 
‘fully incite or commit a lynching 
-a]] be guilty of a felony and punishable 
y a fine up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
) to 20 years, or both. 

Fourth. Equality of opportunity in 
employment: The last and most impor- 
tant section of my bill deals with dis- 
crimination in employment. It declares 
such discrimination based on race, color, 
national origin, or religion as contrary 
to American principles of liberty and 
equality of opportunity, deprives our 
country of its full productive capacity, 
and foments industrial strife and unrest. 
Discrimination in employment is made 
unlawful. 

The bill creates a commission to be 
known as the Equality of Opportunity in 
Employment Commission, composed of 
seven members to be appointed by the 
president. The purpose of this Commis- 
sion shall be to seek to prevent or dis- 
continue discriminatory practices in em- 
ployment through investigation, concil- 
iation, and persuasion. Where neces- 
sary, the aid of regional, State, and 
local agencies should be _ obtained. 
Where voluntary methods fail, the Com- 
mission is to be empowered to issue com- 
plaints, conduct formal hearings, and 
issue cease-and-desist orders enforce- 
able in the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a time when the 
people of this country must be on the 
alert to defend our civil rights through 
the adoption of legislation along the 
lines indicated in my bill. To abuse our 
civil liberties and to permit the practice 
of discrimination against some of our 
fellow citizens is proving very injurious 
to the American way of life and all that 
America stands for. 

Equality of opportunity for every citi- 
zen of this country is essential to the 
welfare and progress of our Nation and 
our civilization. Liberty-loving people 
hroughout the world look to the United 
States as the leader in the cause of 
freedom and human rights; hence, it is 
our sacred duty to afford all American 
citizens the opprtunity to participate in 
every phase of our national life and to 
serve this country with pride and dig- 
nity. When we speak of the belief of 
the American people in freedom and hu- 
man rights, we are not resorting to idle 
words; to the American people these 
words represent a wonderful idea and 
a cherished goal, they reflect the funda- 
mental attitude of the people of this 
country who appreciate the meaning of 
true democracy. 

This country is comprised of people 
who come from all races, religious be- 
liefs, and national origin. All of them 
have made important contributions to- 
ward the development of the United 
States as a great nation and toward 
Sfaping its destiny. I am strongly op- 
posed to setting up second-class citizen- 
Ship for any group in this country, be- 
Cause I do not believe in the superiority 
of one race or one nationality group over 
another. As soon as we encourage sec- 
ond-class citizenship, we open the door 
for discrimination and bigotry. 


erTO 
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Somewhere recently I came across the 
following lines: 


Give us wide walls to build our temple of 
liberty, O God. 

The North shall be built of love, to stand 
against the winds of fate; 

The South of tolerance, that we may build- 
ing, outreach hate; 

The East our faith, that rises clear and new 
each day; 

The West our hope, that even dies a glorious 
way. 

The 


threshold ‘neath our feet will be 
humility; 
The roof—the very sky itself—infinity 


God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of liberty. 


Mr. Speaker, we must continue to 
build with love and tolerance: we must 
continue to have faith in our country 
and its future, and we must continue to 
hope for human brotherhood, for free- 
dom, and for true understanding among 
the nations and the peoples of the world. 





Bank Holding Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a bank holding company bill up before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I thought the Members would 
like to read the following article giving 
an outline of the situation from a non- 
partisan standpoint: 

[From the United States Investor] 
BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


Every once in a while a committee of Con- 
gress is asked to hear the complaints of a 
portion of organized banking against bank 
holding companies. We do not understand 
that the American Bankers’ Association 
spearheads the group of antagonists or that 
it has any lively interest in the movement. 
The complaint is sponsored by a small, 
though reasonably numerous, bankers’ or- 
ganization. In due course the complainants 
have recently had a public hearing at Wash- 
ington on the Spence bill—their present 
tangible suggestion for law—and have re- 
ceived their usual measure of newspaper 
publicity. 

Maybe their voices carried a bit further 
on this occasion than in some previous years, 
for the numerous mergers of banks all over 
the country in recent months have naturally 
turned attention toward this other form of 
bank union, the holding company. Whether 
the Spence bill has any better prospects of 
enactment into law than similar bills offered 
in years past we do not venture to guess. 
Our recollection is that Congress has not 
cared to apply the big stick to bank holding 
companies heretofore. So the 18 hoiding 
companies whose ownership of banks carries 
them into 22 different States continue to 
operate and to perform a service or to be & 
threat to localized banking, according to the 
side which you choose to take on this peren- 
nially mooted question. 

The 18 companies vary in setup from the 
Transamerica Corp., operating in seven 
States, and the Northwest Bancorporation, 
whose operations spread across a consider- 
able portion of the Northwest, to corpora- 
tions confining their activities to single 
States ike the Marine Midland Corp., of New 
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York, or the Baystate Corp., of Boston, or 
the Shawmut Association of Boston, both of 
these latter being active only in Massachu- 
setts. The more cemmon practice among 
the 18 is to be bank holding companies only, 
but the Trans-America Corp., as we remem- 
ber it, gets only 26 percent of its income 
from ownership of banks and actually gets 
45 percent from its ownership of a great 
insurance company. We believe there are 
others of the 18 principal holding companies 
that have invested to some extent outside of 
bank shares, believing that diversification of 
investment is a helpful course for a holding 
enterprise to follow and tends to strengthen 
the financial position of the underly 
banks. 


> 


LET THE RECORD SPEAK 


In this article, we shall not consciously 
assume the role either of antagonist to hold- 
ing comanies or of their sponsor. They have 
shown over the years that they are quite ca- 
pable of being their own spokesmen. What 
is more to the point, however, than their 
ability to present data and to marshal 
arguments in their own behalf, is the fact 
that each of them has now had a long 
career. Part of them, at least, are old 
enough to have lived through the great de- 
pression and the trying years which followed, 
and to have shown what their ability is to 
grapple with the troubles which that period 
brought upon banks. Their conduct, there- 
fore, from the date of their respective or- 
ganizations down to the present, is an open 
book. What their attitude has been toward 
the individual banks which they own, 
whether they have been cooperative or other- 
wise with banking authorities, whether they 
have brought strength or weakness into the 
banking situation—all these questions can 
be answered, not from abstract thinking, nor 
from prejudice, but from the record. What 
we shall have to say in this present article is 
with a view to clarifying popular understand- 
ing on the whole subject of bank holding 
companies. We think that there is need for 
some definite statements in keeping with 
that objective. 


EXAMINERS KNOW 


The fact cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that every bank in these holding com- 
pany groups is subject to regular and thor- 
ough examination by public authorities. 
Those which operate under national charter 
are amenable to the examinations and dis- 
cipline of the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Those chartered under State 
law are held to similar account by the State 
superintendent or commissioner of banking. 
And State banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System come under super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation also 
has supervisory power over its insured banks. 
What we have in mind when we say that 
this fact cannot be too strongly emphasized 
is that some folks persist in believing that 
ownership of a bank by a holding company 
does, in some subtle way, change the char- 


acter of the controled bank. That simply 
cannot be sc, except in such ways as we shall 
presently indicate. The examiners from 


State or National staff have access to every 
record and every account and every scrap of 
information in the possession of the bank. 
The examiners know all about the deposits 
and the treatment accorded depositors, they 
know the character of the loans and of the 
investments, they know exactly what have 
been the relations between the bank and the 
holding company which owns it. They have 
read the records of the directors’ meetings, 
and if the votes taken at these sessions in- 
dicate subservience to the holding company, 
that fact is discovered in all its 
Needless to say, the examiners report in de- 
tail on all their discoveries to the heads of 
their respective banking systems, namely, the 
Federal supervisory authority at Washington 
or the State supervi 
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the State capitol. You see, nothing about 
the operations of the owned bank is hidden 
from the eyes of the trained examiner or 
from the eyes of his chief to whom he re- 
ports. We suggest that it is significant that 
one hears no uproar from the Federal super- 
visory authorities nor from representative 
State supervisors as to the holding com- 
panies. In fact at the recent hearings 
Comptroller Ray M. Gidney in offering two 
amendments to the present law said, “There 
is not apparent to us a need for an exten- 
sive or general revision.” Certainly these 
men should be in position to become very 
vocal as to these organizations if they sense 
a need for disciplining them. 

Next, we think the facts should be clearly 
noted that bank-holding companies have 
not reduced in any area the lively competi- 
tion of controlled and independent banks 
alike for deposits and for loans. Indeed, 
from our own acquaintance with the banks 
included in holding company groups, we can 
testify that the tempo of their competition 
is livelier for the very reason that the con- 
trolled banks must give a good account of 
themselves to the company which owns 
them. 

OUT FOR BUSINESS 

In fact, we can recall at this very moment 
a case where two banks operating in differ- 
ent parts of the same city are owned by the 
same holding company. If you think that 
because of that ownership the two are par- 
celing out some sort of division of territory 
between them, you are in for a bit of a sur- 
prise. The two are out for business with a 
vim and quite as ready to encroach on each 
other’s district as if they were owned by en- 
tirely independent banking organizations. 
In view of what we know from our own con- 
tacts with part of the holding companies 
and what we hear about the others, we 
question whether anybody can discover any 
reason for believing the customers of banks 
owned by holding companies have any part 
in the movement to put these companies 
more tightly in leading strings. 

Still another rather patent fact, as it seems 
to us, is that when a holding company ac- 
quires a bank, it must, in the very nature 
of things, preserve a high degree of local 
character for it. It may or may not place 
a new figure at the head of a bank, as presi- 
dent or executive vice president, for example. 
We shall have more to say on that matter 
in just a moment. But the men who oper- 
ate the holding company are just as well 
aware as anybody that the prosperity of the 
purchased bank must depend upon holding 
the deposits it already has and increasing 
them and upon preserving friendly rela- 
tions of local customers. Nothing could be 
more mistaken on the part of the holding 
company than a spirit of absentee landlord- 
ism in its conduct of a bank. The local con- 
tacts of a bank are among its most precious 
assets and no holding company is going to 
dissipate such assets. 


SAVED BY A HOLDING COMPANY 


Just what does the coming of the hold- 
ing company into the ownership of a bank 
mean, when you have stripped your discus- 
sion of any shape of prejudice? Sometimes, 
as we can recall from experiences in the trou- 
bled days of the 1930's, it has meant the 
salvation of the purchased bank. If it were 
not out of place to do so in print, we could 
name a number of banks in some of our 
States whose continued existence right down 
to this day can be traced back to interven- 
tion in their affairs at the critical moment 
by a holding company. But, in general, there 
are three contributions which a holding com- 
pany can make to the welfare of any bank. 
First, it can supply the bank with a capable 
management when need for that arises. It 
is a curious fact that a number of author- 
ities on banking have spoken out, during the 
past year or so, on the need within banks 
for sturdier management-training programs. 
There is not sufficient attention, they say, 
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within a good many of these banks, to mak- 
ing likely members of the staff capable of 
larger responsibilities or to getting Junior 
officers ready for the day when they must 
assume senior duties. That particular prob- 
lem has been accepted by the holding com- 
panies as one of their assignments. They do 
provide heads for banks who measure up 
to the jobs they are given, and they have 
others in training for similar advancement. 


A GREAT SERVICE 


A second activity of a holding company 
organization can be to assure to each con- 
trolled bank an adequate system of account- 
ing. How much need there is for that has 
been made clear by the numerous addresses 
at bankers’ conventions on safeguards which 
banks need to set up against embezzlements. 
It has been rather startling to learn from 
some very good authorities speaking at these 
conventions how frequently the audit system 
of banks is ineffective, how lacking in in- 
ternal controls so many banks really are. 
Here is a field where the holding company 
has frequently performed a great service for 
the banks owned by it. And of course there 
is the familiar field of aiding the local bank 
in the selection of investments for such of 
its funds as are not required for the making 
of local loans. The picking and choosing of 
bonds for a local bank is frequently an 
enigma for the local management and one 
whose solution can be aided by experts at 
the holding company’s headquarters. 


SPREADING THE FACTS 


Just how large a figure did the 18 bank 
holding companies make against the back- 
ground of the total banking operations of 
this country? Well, they have 4.17 percent of 
all the commercial banking offices operating 
in the United States, and these offices hold 
5.83 percent of the total deposits. We are 
informed that on December 31, 1954, they had 
321 fewer offices and $2,343,000,000 less de- 
posits than on December 31, 1946. That is 
not too grim and threatening a picture, is 
it? It does not look as if the balance of 
banking power were moving in the holding 
companies, does it? But your critic of the 
holding companies would ask for some 
figures that come nearer to supporting his 
position than these do. So let us see how 
large are the outlines of the holding com- 
pany picture in the 22 States where they 
actually do operate. (You see, there are 26 
States where they are not to be found at all.) 
In these 22 States, they have 8.83 percent 
of the banking offices and the deposits at 
these offices amount to 11.20 percent of the 
total bank deposits of the 22 States. So 
here you have the measure of the problem. 
Does it fill you with dread forebodings and 
make you wish to scurry down to Washing- 
ton, asking that the bars be put up against 
further advances of the holding companies, 
or do you share the feeling of a good many 
other people that, in many communities, the 
holding companies have brought a strength- 
ening influence into the banking picture? 
We have said at the beginning of this article 
that we are not going to take sices in this 
debate. We are merely spreading some of 
the facts in the case before our readers, 
so that they may draw their own conclusions. 





Turtle Mountain Program Makes Indians 
Self-Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Dakota Indian Commission, under 
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the able management of John Hart h 

demonstrated that certain industries 
can be set up where Indians can find 
jobs close at home and make their ow: 
way without Government doles. Such 
an industry was set up on the Turt} 
Mountain Indian Reservation for the 
manufacture of parts to watches oad 
the Indians have done well and hay 
proven themselves good mechanical 
workmen. 


The Legislature of North Dakota has 
memorialized Congress on this Subject 
and passed the following concurrent 
resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution Vv 


Concurrent resolution petitioning the Con. 
gress of the United States to enact legise 
lation authorizing a study and investi. 
gation into the feasibility of establishin 
additional manufacturing enterprise 


adjacent to Indian reservations { 
State ae 


Whereas the establishment of a jewel. 
bearing plant adjacent to the Turtle Moun. 
tain Indian Reservation has provided much 
needed job opportunities for Indians resid- 
ing in the area and has brought into pro- 
ductivity a formerly unutilized labor force 
and has thereby been an aid to the general 
economy of the area and to the wealth of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the employment records of the 
jewel-bearing plant located adjacent to the 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation show 
that absenteeism and turnover among In- 
dian employees are lower than the nationaj 
average for similar industries; and 

Whereas the locating of such enterprises 
adjacent to Indian reservations is a positive 
act of providing social and economic oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitation of and self-help 
for Indians; and 

Whereas the establishment of such enter. 
prises adjacent to Indian reservations has 
proved to be beneficial to the Indians resid- 
ing on and near such reservations, to the 
State of North Dakota and to the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby memorialized 
and respectfully petitioned to enact proper 
legislation to provide for a thorough in- 
vestigation and affirmative encouragement 
for such self-rehabilitating projects which 
will result in the elimination of dependency 
and the establishment of a substantial self- 
supporting status for Indian people; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
properly authenticated, be sent by the sec- 
retary of state to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officer of each of the 
Houses of the Congress of the United States, 
to the Secretary of Interior of the United 
States, the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
and to each of the members «f the North 
Dakota congressional delegation. 

A. H. Fircn, 
Speaker of the House. 

KENNETH L. MorGan, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 

President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENS, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
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Address Delivered by Senator Neuberger 
Before the City Club of Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ng the recent trip of the Senate 
mmittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
; to the Pacific Northwest for hear- 
on S. 1333, to authorize Federal 
truction of Hells Canyon high dam, 
had occasion to address the City Club 
Portland on April 8, 1955. This is 
anization known throughout my 
State for its conscientious and 
ough approach to public affairs. 
e City Club has gained national fame 
its painstaking research into criti- 
11 public problems. For example, its 
idy of corrupt-practices laws and elec- 
ti expenditures now is winning the 
tudy and approval of political scientists 
nd governmental officials throughout 
United States. 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my remarks to the City Club in 


ytland on April 8 be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, TO CrTry CLUB OF PORTLAND, 
OreEG., APRIL 8, 1955 

CONGRESS FACES A CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


In the 3 months that I have served in the 
ite, many important matters have come 
fore the Congress. The list would be well 
wn to you. It includes the most import- 
of all, our foreign policy, and urgent 
ymestic needs such as schools, highways, 
irce development, adequate pay for 
and postal workers, and taxation. 
iall return to some of these later. But I 
t to stress first what I believe to be the 
most critical problem now plaguing our 
iomestic economy: the continued decline in 
\ ‘ican farm income. 
In recent months, the scope and the dan- 
is characteristics of our deepening agri- 
tural crisis have been brought to the con- 
usness of the Congress and of the Nation 
rom many sources and with ever greater 
urgency. 
Let me cite just a few random examples: 
Less than 2 weeks ago, the New York 
nes reviewed the drop in farm income 
ised by falling prices and stringent acreage 
‘imitations in an article headlined “Crisis in 
Farming Threatens Boom.” ‘The subheads 
read “Income Sliding Fast,” “Small Farm 
Forced Out.” A well-documented article in 
the U. S. News & World Report for March 25 
reminds us of the sinister parallel with the 
1920's, when a spectacular industrial and 
financial boom obscured the early danger 
Signais of a prolonged agricultural slump. 
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And it concludes that “the farm problem is 
worsening, now that more trouble 
ahead.” 


lies 


THE FACTS SHOW THE OMINOUS TREND 

Congressional con 
studied the 
the ominot 
out the 


Congress 


imittees have repeatedly 
»blem and have reported 
trend. In reporting 
Agricultural Act of 1954 in the 83d 

the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture reported a 13 percent decline in net 
farm income in the preceding 2 years, while 
the rest of the economy reached new heights. 
In reporting out farm bill last month, 
the same again reviewed the 
fa t< 


Li 


iarm p 


is downward 


a new 
committee 


“Farm prices 


cent ince 


down an average of 22 per- 

Net farm income down 
28 percent 1947—10 percent below 1953, 
with further declines scheduled for this 
year and 1956.” 

The House Appropriations Committee re- 
ports that “the cost of farming continues 
to increase, with a 14-percent increase in 
prices paid by farmers during the past 5 

> debt has nearly dou- 


1951 


since 


years.” Farm mortgage 
bled since the end of World War II. 

Farmers’ share in the national income has 
dropped from 9.4 percent in 1951 to 7.2 per- 
cent in 1954. 

Yet consumers have 
lower prices. Pac and other costs 
of distribution and merchandising have in- 
creased the spread between farm and grocery 
Thus, between 1949 and 1954, 
food grains dropped 9 percent, but cereals 
and bakery products rose 22 percent; dairy 
products rose 6 percent at retail but brought 
the farmer 8 percent less, and fruit and vege- 
table growers got 4 percent less while house- 
wives paid 12 percent more. Farmers now 
receive only 43 cent gross, not net—of 
each dollar spent on food, while the other 
57 cents go for distribution charges. 

The crisis ynfined to 1 or 2 sectors 
of agricultural production. In the Capital, 
we know that the squeeze between high costs 
and reduced acreage and support levels has 
hit cot corn, and other commodities as 
well as the wheat and the sugar beets of 
Oregon. The farm problem exists for the 
growers of fruits and vegetables in the Wil- 
liamette Valley, and—as my wife’s mother 
has graphically told me of her own farm— 
it is acute for the dairy farmers of the North- 
west, of the Midwest, and elsewhere. 

But perhaps the case of wheat will serve 
as a good single example. 

THE OF WHEAT 

In its April issue, the Farm Journal poses 
the question, “Can We Rescue Wheat?” 
This article, and the other sources I have 
mentioned, give us some of the dimensions 
of the problem. 

The carryover of wheat on July 1 will be 
nearly a billion bushels—as much as 5 
times the amount considered a normal carry- 
over—and $2', billion worth of that is held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
carryover will be more than a whole year’s 
supply of wheat for this country, without 
this year’s crop. 

Yet acreage 
forced 24 million 


not benefited from 
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ikKaging 


store prices. 


rot 
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CASE 


restrictions—which have 
acres, about 30 percent, 


out of wheat—and reduced support percent- 
ages show little promise of restoring order to 
wheat production. Rather, they add to the 
pressure to grow Varieties which will yield 
the most bushels per acre, regardless of qual- 
ity—to produce more wheat, of types which 
no one else may want, for the number 1 cus- 
tomer, the Federal Government 

What kind of a national farm policy can 
provide a solution? 

I do not pretend to know the answer. I 
declined to pose as a specialist on agricul- 
tural legislation during the campaign last 
year, and I have not become an expert in 
3 months in the Senate. But I return to my 
original point: The danger to our national 
economy of the threatening farm depression 
is the greatest present problem we face in 
the field of domestic policy. 

In the case of wheat, perhaps the domes- 
tic parity certificate plan 
the “two price plan"—offers some hope. That 
is not a new approach; 
parts of it long ago in the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and the House of Representatives 
recently revived it. Its relation to the sup- 
port programs for corn and other 
and to a stable world market, 
careful scrutiny. 


sometimes called 
Congress approved 
has 


feed 


grains, 


will require 


But in this field we cannot seek 
tion; we must choose between imperfect al- 
ternatives. The administration offers no 
leadership beyond its insistence on the eco- 
nomic wringer of its ‘flexible’ support pro- 
gram, which seems designed to seek a kind 
of agricultural “survival of the fittest’’ by 
putting a substantial number of farm fami- 
lies through bankruptcy. To call this 
proach inadequate is an understatement 
Over 20 million people live on farms, and 
over 30 million live in rural areas econom- 
ically dependent on farm prosperity. It is 
completely illusory to contemplate a 
tinued boom for big business, for banks 
the stock market, while an agricultural de- 
pression knocks the economic props out from 
under these 50 million Americ 
third of the Nation. 
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RURAL AMERICA NEGLECTED 


The purely economic future of our farm 
population and of our small rural communi- 
ties presents problems of great difficulty and, 
as I have said, of immense importance. But 
in the formulation of poli- 
cies which affect farmers, whether as farm- 
ers or simply as cl the rural 
areas of our country, their interests are often 
neglected by the pre 

I shall take time 
few examples. 

The great tax reduction bill of 1954 gave 
billions of dollars in tax savings to indus- 
trial corporations and their shareholders, 
but it gave no or very little relief to 
vidual taxpayers, including the average farm 
family. 

The second Hoover Commission—not to be 
confused with its predecessor, which avoided 
policy questions and stuck to administrative 
efficiency—recently recommended sharp cur- 
tailment of a series of Federal lending pro- 
grams which have made low-interest credit 
available for necessary purposes, many of 
them of special value to farmers. Chief 
among the latter has been the rural electrifi- 
cation program. Already starved for power 
by the power policies of the present admin- 
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tration, this valuable program, which has 
brought modern civilization to millions of 
farm families, faces extinction if the views 
of the commission prevail. 

The ambitious road construction program 
to the Congress by the adminis- 
tration recommends total expenditures on 
highway construction in excess of $100 bil- 
lion. Twenty-five billion dollars are to be 
furnished by the Federal Government to be 
expended over the next 10 years. Only $415 
billion of this is “pay-as-you-go” financing; 
$20 billion are to be borrowed at a cost of 
$11% billion in interest, at rates significant- 
ly higher than those usual for obligations of 
the Federal Government. 

You may have read about the weird 
financing scheme devised to raise this large 
Federal contribution without adding to the 
national debt. I am a member of the sub- 
committee on roads of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works, which is considering 
highway legislation, and I have heard ad- 
ministration witnesses explain this project. 
But the best thumbnail sketch was provided 
by Senator Harry Byrp of Virginia, the 
Senate's chief watchdog of fiscal probity, who 
appeared as a witness to tell the commit- 
tee: 

“It establishes a Government corporation 
without income or assets and authorizes this 
corporation to borrow $21 billion for 32 years 
without declaring it as a debt, and by leger- 
demain excludes this debt from the debt 
limitation fixed by Congress. The interest 
will be $11.5 billion or 55 percent of the funds 
borrowed.” 

In view of Senator Byrrp’s stinging dissec- 
tion of this scheme, it is widely conceded 
that the fiscal features of the administra- 
tion’s program will not be adopted. But 
beyond that the program itself places far 
too great an emphasis on completion of the 
interstate network, at the expense of the 
secondary and farm-to-market roads. 

We need a network of safe and fast limited 
access highways for long-distance travel and 
transportation. But the needs of our rural 
population to travel between the smaller 
towns and to take their produce to market 
must necessarily be met from the same 
sources of financing which will pay for the 
interstate system. We cannot afford a pro- 
gram which will dry up those sources in 
the interest of fast transportation between 
our metropolitan centers and starve out the 
badly needed improvements of the other 
types of roads. 

I expect the Subcommittee on Roads, 
under the able chairmanship of Senator 
Gore, of Tennessee, to strike a reasonable 
balance between these needs. At the same 
time, I think it essential that the necessary 
financing be more nearly on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Therefore, I have proposed a 1-cent 
increase in the Federal tax on motor fuels, 
while exempting farmers and fishermen who 
use gasoline or diesel oil in off-the-road 
equipment. 

* ° . * e 
REAL AID FOR EDUCATION NEEDED NOW 


The same preoccupation with fiscal gim- 
micks rather than with real needs is delaying 
progress in a field equaily important to urban 
and rural communities—the approaching 
crisis in our educational facilities. Again, 
the administration's proposals are expressed 
in terms of very large sums of money, but 
offer virtually no real assistance. The only 
direct aid offered by the administration pro- 
gram—a very small amount—would be avail- 
able only to so-called impoverished school 
districts. The districts of Oregon—and the 
same is true elsewhere in the Nation—are 
staggering under an ever-growing burden of 
school needs to cope with rapid increases in 
school population, but they are not “im- 
poverished.” Yet, except for the small sums 
offered to impoverished districts, the admin- 
istration offers only new borrowing facilities. 

Not only are our overburdened school dis- 


submitted 
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tricts thus to be encouraged to add to their 
debts, but, as Mr. Rex Putnam, the State of 
Oregon's superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, wrote me, the administration’s proposal 
to underwrite a 3'4-percent interest rate on 
school loans might stimulate a wave of bor- 
rowing so as actualiy to drive up interest 
rates which now average less than 2! 
percent. 

The need is urgent for real help now, not 
for studies and conferences. A generation 
of children who get part-time education in 
old, overcrowded schools is forever lost to 
our vital reservoirs of skill and leadership. 
Therefore, I have cosponsored and urged 
passage of Senator HILv’s bills for immediate 
aid to school construction, and to earmark 
for aid to education the Federal oil revenues 
from the outer Continental Shelf. 

+ * * . - 


PRIVILEGE TO SERVE WITH SENATOR MORSE AND 
REPRESENTATIVE EDITH GREEN 

In much of the legislative work of which 
I have spoken, and in our efforts to assist 
our constituents with problems in the Na- 
tional Capital, I have been privileged to co- 
operate closely with my two colleagues who 
also represent Multnomah County in the 
Congress—our senior Senator WAYNE Morse 
and Congresswoman EpiItH GREEN. I have 
benefited much from Senator Morse’'s wide 
knowledge and the experience he has gained 
in 10 years of representing the interests of 
the people of Oregon in the Senate. And 
Mrs. GREEN has at once established herself, 
as we who know her knew she would, as one 
of the outstanding freshmen of this or any 
other session. I look forward to working in 
close association with these two fine, liberal, 
public servants in the years ahead. 

Many issues which come before the Con- 
gress appear there in forms shaped by party 
programs and party strategy. This is a nec- 
essary result of the organization of Senate 
and House committees by the majority party 
with proportionate minority representation, 
and it is essential if our great national po- 
litical parties are to remain alternative in- 
struments of representative government. 

Sometimes the lines get badly blurred. 
The reciprocal-trade agreements law, for ex- 
ample, is a program of Democratic origin 
which the Republican administration of 
President Eisenhower has made a cornerstone 
of his legislative prograny. Yet, although a 
Republican President has called its extension 
essential to our national interest, the recipro- 
cal-trade bill can be passed only by the efforts 
of a majority of Democrats over the opposi- 
tion of a majority of Republicans. Our own 
legislature in Saiem, dominated by the party 
whose chief slogan is that it likes Ike, has 
memorialized the Congress to defeat the 
reciprocal-trade bill. The resolution against 
granting the President’s urgent request for 
this important authority passed the State 
senate with the support of 17 of the 24 
Republicans and the house with the votes of 
30 of the 35 members of the President’s 
party. 

In this field, I think my own party in 
the Congress has shown a sense of respon- 
sibility for putting national above sectional 
and local interest. 

SEARCH FOR PEACE ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 


But I want to close by referring briefiy 
to that area of congressional responsibility 
which must transcend partisanship, the field 
of foreign policy. 

In the short 3 months since the day I 
first took my seat in the Senate, our Govern- 
ment has made foreign policy decisions of 
historic importance. My seat in the Senate 
is No. 96, and I have been most conscious 
of being the most junior of freshmen Sen- 
ators during consideration of these import- 
ant decisions. 

In domestic matters bearing upon the eco- 
nomic and social direction of his adminis- 
tration, I have—as I have discussed earlier 


A) 


today—felt both competent and fr; 
pose the President’s policies. B 
ters of foreign policy I have, some: 
spite of misgivings, voted to give 
dent the support he needs to car: 
responsibilities as the spokesman 
tion in its relations with fore 
ments. Thus, I voted for the F 
lutions, for the mutual defense t: 
Nationalist China, and just 1: 
ratification of the agreements adr 
independent West Germany into t 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and ; 
way for its rearmament. 

I believe that, as long as we } 
fidence in the purposes and obj¢« 
President in foreign affairs, we m 
him the authority to match his res; 
ity. During the last administratio: 
position in Congress constantly f 
principle of Executive responsibilit, 
eign affairs—a fight that culminated 
near-passage of the Bricker amend 

But I am confident that President 
hower’s objective is peace. We ki 
Washington that the American people d 
want war over Quemoy and Mat 
think the desire for peace will pr: 
as I have said, I have had misgiving 
been because the deliberate uncer 
our position toward those island out} 
Chiang Kai-shek has seemed to me . 
sarily costly. 

Eventually, I think, the President 

ide against war. But in the meanti 
heavy strain has been put on our Atlar 
liance, which must remain the keyst 
our global policies. Attention has be« 
verted from more important crises ir 
east Asia, which are of greater sig: 
to the free world. And ammunitio: 
been given those who picture us as a na 
dedicated to atomic militarism, whe: 
real problems of Asia require econon 
lutions, technical assistance, and aly 
mutual confidence and understandi: 

Thus, critical issues and room 
agreement remain even in the field of { 
policy. But the record shows, I think 
this debate is generally being kept at 
above party politics, and that most 
seek alternative ways to the goal w! 
common to the entire Nation—pe: 
security. 


Proposed Revision of McCarran-Wailter 
Immigration Act—Excerpts From State- 
ments by Governor Harriman, of New 
York, Senator Lehman, Paul M. Butler, 


and Carmine G. De Sapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT! 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President 
March 9, 1955, the Nationalities Divi 
sion of the Democratic National Commit 
tee held what was called a strategy ai! 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. The dinner was pr‘ 
over by the eminent and truly distin 
guished Governor of Michigan, H 
G. Mennen Williams, who is the 
chairman of the Nationalities Divis! 
the Democratic National Committe: 

At that dinner a most impressive 2rouP 
of leading figures in American polit cal 
life addressed the gathering. One of the 
recurrent themes of most of the rem 
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io at that meeting was the need to 
e and overhaul the McCarran-Wal- 
r Act. I ask unanimous consent that 
stinent excerpts from the remarks 
ie by Gov. Averell Harriman, of my 
‘wn State of New York; by Mr. Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
nal Committee; and by Mr. Carmine 
* De Sapio, National Democratic Com- 
mitteeman from New York, be printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp, along with 
tinent excerpts from a message which 
.ddressed to the assembly, and which 
read in my behalf by my adminis- 
tive assistant, Mr. Julius C. C. Edel- 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statements were ordered to be 
ted in the Recorp, as follows: 
ss BY GOVERNOR HARRIMAN AT THE DIN- 
)9F THE NATIONALITIES DIVISION OF THE 
XCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, WAL- 
-ASTORIA HOTEL, Marcu 8, 1955 
- oa + * > 


i who are here tonight have an e 
y deep and personal understanding of 
eed for the United States to take 
per place of leadership in the world. 
nation can go it alone—not even pow- 
America. From a military standpoint, 
annot. From an economic standpoint, 
innot. 
over and beyond these materialistic 
s are others just as compelling—re 
history and religion and culture, of 
iment and emotion. America will al- 
be bound to the lands where all of 
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er recently or long ago, have our fam- 


1e sons and daughters of every one of 
1ations bordering on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean and the European seas 
vers have made their contributions to 
rica—contributions of industry and en- 
se and character. We have a com- 
ritage. And so we who happen to 
n this side of the Atlantic can never 
et that we are part of a larger commu- 
nd none in that community can be 
unless all are secure. 
Nor can any of us be truly secure as long 
1 large part of our community—reaching 
m the Baltic States through Poland and 
hoslovakia, to the borders of Greece 
ins enslaved. We know that the flame 
freedom will never be extinguished in 
e countries, and that they will again one 
‘arry on their proud traditions in lib- 
and self-government. 
sur common goal—and the goal of our 
ion’s foreign policy—must be to 
sthen the ties that bind together the 
Atlantic community, and beyond that 
irger community of all the free coun- 
of the world. 
need not tell this audience how in- 
is to this whole objective is our own 
mmigration policy. Two and a half years 
President said the McCarran Act 
id to be revised to eliminate its discrim- 
tory, un-American features. But today 
e McCarran Act still stands as written 
i still proclaims to the world that Amer- 
+ does not really practice what she 
‘aches about the equality and innate 
thiness of all people of every land and 
reed We can thank Senator LEHMAN and 
igressman CELLER and their Democratic 
sagues for taking the initiative to revise 
act in the absence of the leadership the 
ident had pledged. 
Equally injurious is our refugee policy. An 
f Congress proposed to admit 209,000 
fugees over a 3-year period. Yet, as of 
nuary 28, when half the life of the act 
id passed, fewer than a thousand bona 
fide refugees had been admitted to this 
intry. The administration of the act has 
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made a travesty of what was to have been 
& great humanitarian undertaking 

Unhappily, in the last 2 years, there has 
been a tragic decline in American prestige 
and influence among our friends and allies 
throughout the world. 

Why is this? Why has it come about? 

I believe it can be traced to a basic cause 
and that is the unwillingness of the Repub- 
lican admini » do those things nec- 
essary to fulfill the role of world leadership 
which the circums of history press 
upon us 
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immigration, in order 
that law conform to the great 
the true traditions of America 
And I hope the Nationalities Division, an 
and all those with whom 
and the Democratic National 
and all those with whom it has 
will mobilize all possible support 
ever-increasing am or the 
of the McCarran-Walter Act 
mnection, I invite attention 
the omnibus immigration 
renship bill. S. 1206, introduced in the 
February 25 by myself and 12 
id in the House by Representa- 
EL CELLER, and a number of his 
I hope that in due time the 
bill ill 


lad to extend a 
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oppressed and persecuted of all nations and 
religions; whom we shall welcome to @ par- 
ticipation of all our rights and privileges, 
if by decency and propriety of conduct they 
appear to merit the enjoyment.” 

The several bills introduced by distin- 
guished Democratic Members of the Senate 
and the House to make our immigration 
laws a more faithful refiection of Washing- 
ton’s great affirmation ought to receive a 
full hearing in Congress and the support of 
all those who reject as un-American the 
discriminatory National Origins Quota Sys- 
tem. 

In considering these proposals, some of 
us might well remember what Will Rogers, 
a great Democrat who was part Indian, used 
to say: “My ancestors went down to the 
shore to meet the Pilgrims.” 

Just as we must turn to Democratic lead- 
ership if we are to expect intelligent revi- 
sion of the Immigration act of 1952, so we 
must look for little forthrightness on the 
part of the Eisenhower administration if we 
hope to do anything about the mockery of 
humanitarianism represented by the Re- 
fugee Relief Act of 1953. 

That act was supposed to allow 214,000 re- 
fugees, escapees, expellees and orphans to 
enter the United States as nonquota immi- 
grants. Yet under this act only 14,106 visas 
have been granted as of January 29, 1955. 
In other words, just a fraction of the total 
provided for has been admitted with the 
act due to expire next year. And of those 
who have come only 68 are escapees, only 
204 are refugees. This from the Eisenhower 
administration which boasts that although 
conservative in economic matters, it is 
“liberal” with respect to human beings. 

The distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, Of New York, pointed out only a few 
days ago that the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act is “tangled and snarled in night- 
mares with nightmares, forms, question- 
naires, security checks, duplication.” 

That we should seek to insure that no 
Communists or others who would subvert our 
free institutions enter America is something 
on which all of us certainly agree. But as 
Congressman CELLER said, the State is “play- 
ing a cruel game by pitting legal paragraphs 
against human lives. Escapees from behind 
the Iron Curtain (of the Communists) into 
free territory, beckoned by the light of lib- 
erty, have dared to cross barbed wire, risk 
gunfire, spend harrowing days and nights in 
escape from the Iron Curtain countries only 
to find themselves finally barred by bits of 
paper =. * =" 

Yet the Republican administration talks 
glibly of liberating enslaved peoples. 

In the first 18 months of the Displaced 
Persons Act, enacted and administered by 
Democrats, over 126,000 displaced persons 
came to this country to build lives for them- 
selves and to enrich American life by their 
presence. 

Compare this number—these numbers of 
human beings, if you please—with the piti- 
fully few persons admitted by an Eisenhower 
administration ostensibly devoted to a lib- 
eral attitude toward human life. You will 
then understand more deeply, I think, why it 
is the Democratic Party which offers most 
hope and most opportunity of realistic ac- 
tion on one of the problems of greatest in- 
terest to Americans of foreign descent. 


ADDRESS BY DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE- 
MAN CARMINE G. De SaPio BEFORE THE 1956 
STRATEGY DINNER SPONSORED BY THE Na- 
TIONALITIES DIVISION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AT THE WALDORF- 
Astoria HOTEL, New YorK City, MaRcnu 8, 
1955 
Although TI have been able closely to ob- 

serve the activities of the nationalities divi- 

s.on of the Democratic National Committce 
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through the years, tonight its effectiveness, 
its activities, and its significance have been 
brought home to me with vivid reality. 
This division, in every sense, is representa- 
tive of our American population. Thirty- 
four million of us were born in other coun- 
tries or are immediately descended from 
parents born in other countries. The rest 
of us are of ancestors who came to America 
not many generations ago in search of lib- 
erty, of faith, of hope, and of a secure future. 

New York City itself is representative of 
the population of the world, and we New 
Yorkers are so proud of the achievements by 
Americans of French descent; Americans of 
Polish descent; Americans of German, Ital- 
ian, Rumanian, Danish, Spanish, and South 
American descent; in fact, Americans who 
can trace their ancestry to every corner of 
the globe: Americans of all religious beliefs— 
Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic. We take 
pride—all of us—not only in our ancestry 
but in the fact that here we are just good 
American citizens, particularly devoted to 
our country, its ideals, and our fellow men 
and women. 

This city, like our country, is enriched by 
the varied backgrounds from which our 
people come, and this city, in turn, has en- 
riched our State, our country, and all of the 
world. 

* . * ° * 

In our party’s platform in 1852, we advo- 
cated the admission into our country of a 
considerable number of refugees, principally 
from lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

These people have been the victims of 
barbarous totalitarianism, the cruelty of 
which staggers the imagination. They comé 
from places in the world from which the 
relatives of many of us in this room come 
and they need have and help. But the 
Republican Party, while giving lip service 
to the idea of extending aid to these refu- 
gees, wrote a law which contains so many 
obstacles and barriers as to be entirely 
meaningless. It is incumbent upon our 
conscience as a party and as a people to 
remedy this situation, so that the provisions 
for the admission of refugees will parallel 
our national heritage. 

Likewise we have an immigration law 
which cruelly discriminates against countries 
from which many of our recent ancestors 
sent so many people who have made incal- 
culable contributions to the welfare of our 
Nation. This immigration law disgraces 
both the dignity and the philosophy of our 
country and casts a cynical shadow upon the 
ideals expressed by Thomas Jefferson and the 
other authors of our national independence. 


Measuring Weather Modification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, 9 months ago a new agency, the 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol, began its work. It is working ina 
field which has more potential meaning 
for all forms of human endeavor than 
any field one can name. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter from the executive secretary 
which, while not intended by him to be 
an interim report, nevertheless gives 
very interesting information. 


Apr 


There being no objection, th: 
was ordered to be printed in the R 
as follows: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
WEATHER ContTR 
Washington, D. C., March 
Hon. FRANcIs CASE, 
United States Senate, Senate 
Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear SENATOR CASE: At your request | 
in this letter, putting into writing ; 
the things taken up at our meeting :: 
office February 22. May I first say that 
enjoyable meeting with you and y 
and I hope that you considered the 
sion worthwhile. 

In speaking of the difficulties inx 
evaluating weather 
ments, I certainly did not wish to ¢ 
impression that these difficulties ca 
overcome. We think that we are devs 
techniques that will enable us to get 
answers with a positiveness never 
possible. 

AVERAGE BETWEEN 0 AND 30 PERCENT 


I did not wish to give the im 
either, that we feel that cloud seede: 
not producing the results in increasing 
cipitation hoped for when the legi 
was drawn up and passed. 

It does now appear probable to 
average increases are not of the mag 
of those believed to be a consequence 
early experiences, that is, increases of 5: 
100 percent, and even higher. Such inc: 
if invariably the consequence of every 
seeding experiment, would certainly 
shown up by now. 

The fact that they haven't seems t 
cate that the average increase may 
tween 0 and 30 percent. Individual 0; 
tions could still produce higher incre: 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
can detect the circumstances that ma\ 
duce the greater increases, then the c! 
seeders can surely improve their tech 
to produce greater increases with 
regularity, since those techniques at | 


are in an early stage of development and ar 


in some instances disputable. 

But increases of the magnitude of § 
cent or 10 percent can produce conseq 
of tremendous significance to the e 
of the Nation. Consider these fact 
worked out in an economic study spo) 
by the Advisory Committee and carried 
by a group supervised by Dean Eber| 

COST REQUIRES ONLY SMALL RETURN 


Only one-hundredth inch increase of : 
fall on spring wheat can pay for the cost 
cloud-seeding operation. Working 01 
basis of 8 inches of rainfall on the whea 
this increase would be only one-eighth « 
percent and is an amount too small to! 
ure with rain gages or to detect with 
tical analyses. 

A very slight increase in rainfall 
fore, can produce a favorable benefit 
ratio and we figure that increases of 2 
cent or more may very easily produce 
fit-cost ratios running up to 300 to 1 ¥ 
is, of course, very far in excess of any b 
cost ratio which can be anticipated ! 
ordinary water-resources developme: 
conservation project. 


EXPERIENCE ON COLORADO RIVER 


We calculate that a 10 percent incres 
precipitation following operations in t: 
tary areas of the Colorado River could 
duce a benefit-cost ratio of 14.8 to 1 du 
an average season. This 10 percent inc! 
could produce 2,270,000 acre-feet of av: 
increased seasonal runoff. We estimat 
cost of the operation at approximate!) 
million. 

Davis Dam has a capacity of 1,820,00‘ 
feet and cost $36,900,000 (figure suppl): 
the Bureau of Reclamation and does 1 





modification exper. 
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the cost of the power installation, 
000, but only the storage). 

e cloud-seeding operation, therefore, 

i provide enough additional water to 

Davis Dam 

calculations include the value of in- 
d hydroelectric production, additional 
iitural production and increased graz- 
land yield but, of course, increase sea- 
runoff in the Colorado River Basin 
have additional value for the reason 
he river runoff has been overallo- 
i and ts the subject of very serious con- 
between the States in the area. 
tional water in the eastern 
i have a great deal more value because 
her grade uses (industrial and munici- 
and unquestionably more spectacular 
t-cost ratios could be established. 

Now I want to say something about our 
m of evaluation. The legislation, of 
commits us to the evaluation of pub- 
i private experiments in weather modi- 

and since the question is not only 
ther?’”’ but “how much?” we inevitably 

e to use statistics. 

CONFERENCES ON EVALUATION 


State 


When we looked over the first reports we 

eived from cloud seeders we realized we 

ia much tougher problem than we had 
usly thought. 

We decided to call on the advice of the 
competent people in the country and 
btained, first a series of papers from 
tists, statisticians, and the cloud seed- 
emselves which papers we have bound 

) a volume which we sometimes refer 
the “bible” of evaluation. We then 

led a series of conferences on evaluation 
the papers as a starting point. 

yur first conference was at Cambridge, 

tember 22-25, our second at San Fran- 
co, November 8-9, and our last at Wash- 
non January 11-12. 
r confidence was severely shaken when 
he first conference about half of the 
ntists present seemed to express the opin- 
that statistical evaluation could never 
reasonably conclusive answers and 
ther half seemed to feel that it might 
ne but would certainly take some 10 to 
rs. 
here we were, committed to a program 
tistical evaluation and having less than 
rs in which to do it, and having many 

e top people express doubts whether it 

rthwhile doing at all. 


PHYSICAL EVALUATION IS DEVELOPED 


led to some serious soul searching 
led Capt. Howard T. Orville, United 
es Navy (retired), the chairman of the 
mittee, to devise the concept of “physi- 

1 evaluation.” 

It led Capt. F. A. Berry, United States Navy, 
chief scientific adviser who came aboard 
September 15, to explore a new method 
* worked out at MIT for forecasting or 

ndceasting precipitation on targets, and 

arch for a statistical crew having spe- 
ability and experience which could be 
ected to devise new methods for improv- 
1€ sensitivity and validity of statistical 


tain Berry presented his propos 
nplishing this statistical work to i 
committee when it met October 20. It 
approved and the crew began work on 
1 3 of this yea The head of the 
ip is Mr. H. C. S. Thom, formerly Chief 
itologist with the Weather Bureau. 
ise Of his presence here in Washington 
nd Captain Berry were able to work the 
eme of operation previous to January 3 
1at the group was able to start work on 
the first day the people showed up. 
We now have confidence that the com- 
tee staff will be able to produce statistical 
lations superior to any so far performed 


at the present time, for th 


SHORTEN THE TIME REQUIRED 
1. We have the first group ever assemt 
which can tackle the job of statistical eva 
ation on a full-time basis l 
necessary to do the 


with the faciliti 

This 

approach means that the group will be able 

to develop (and has alreac 

ways Of carrying out analyses. 
As I ment ( 


ioned t 
has 


job concentra 


ly develc pe d) new 
the other day 
able to I ndale 
2 weeks as another 
extending over a 
also expect 
m line fi 
We ha 
tistical 
viduals 
therefore 


our group 
as much data in 
study 


We 


been 


and 

that v are abreast 

pments ar an proceed fron 
Mr. Thom's group has developed 
model into which theoretical precipita 
increases can be plugged. This model 
ables us to determine almost positively 
sensitivity of our analyses. This elimina 


inty in previous analy 


deve) 


one factor of uncerta 
ses. 

YEARS CAN BE TELESCOPED 
4. By requiring 


seeders on 


from the cloud 
rms we supply, we 
more uniform data 


reports 
reporting f 
can get more data 

on the experimental work. 

This means we can carry out more indi- 
vidual evaluations than was the case before 
and also we can c bine the data of more 
experiments than ever before. Whereas one 
experiment might seemingly show an in- 
rease in rainfall which could easily be at- 
tributed to accident, or normal variation, a 
number of posit results would 
the likelihood of happening by acci- 
dent, or increase iificance.” 

A typical remark concerning an individual 
evaluation might be that “it will take 10 
years of data at a specified signifi- 
cance level an increase in precipitation of 
15 percent.” Combining individual evalua- 
tions will have the eifect of telescoping years 
so that smaller int precipitation 

sured with the specified degree of 


decrease 


ements of 


5. Mr. Thom has also newly 
‘sequential pr lure" to the evaluation of 
weather-control experiments Instead of the 
old method of sting after completion of 
an arbitrary number of rain-increasing 
erations, the tests or evaluations are made 
on 1 operation then 3, etc. 

Each test tells precipitation was 
increased or not increased or tells the evalua- 
tor to add peration. The com- 
bined evaluation stops when the evaluator 
gets a “yes” or “no” answer. Trying the 
procedure model mentioned 
above, the § und that it « 
specified incr with specified significance 
using only eration 
cal procedure required 40. 

Obviously, the new 
time and work and, by 


money 


adapted a 


op- 


then 2, 


whether 


in anotner 


out the 


detected a 


. whereas the classi- 


procedure will 


token, 


save 
the same 
CLOUD 


SEEDERS 


ARE CONSUI 


6.0 


Ally if 


ur grou 
f onsider 
factors before 
of evaluations f ilure to do 
a considerable invalidated the 
of some previous e\ 1ations. In tl 
nection we have tablished 
consulting with the cloud seeder r 
done on their project In this way we have 
obtained some vital formation, the lack 
of which would make our evaluations less 
certain. 

7. The of our operation 
volves taking into account what the 
ticians refer to as the “type II error 
concept was first applied to the evalutio 
cloud-seeding operations by Mr. Thom. 

I will try to explain the concept in a sim- 

filed manner, as follow The t 


+hi 
LnIis 


philosophy 


” 
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might insist that a 25-percent Increase 
precipitation, say, be demonstrated w 
percent ance; in other words 
might in he odds be 20 to 1 that 
effect was caused before he will con 
clusion statistically significant 
protects hims 


he 
Ss that ma 


to proceed with less 
in his favor. If he is going 
benefit to the tune of 830 for 
invests, he will very likely be 
ept much lower odds that he will 


benefit. 


odds 


NORMAI 
n I mentioned a new 
developed at MIT for determining wh 
cipitation on a target should be or 
have been without cloud seeding. 
If we can ascertain with a reasonable 
e of accuracy what the pre t 
ul@d have without cloud 


MUST BE KNOWN 


been 

of course, we can simply 

from the precipitation 

occurred, and we will have the i: r 
method is Known as the Wadsw 
ne scheme of continuous typing 
t agency of the Go 

st run of the scheme 

and with our cooperation 

hopeful that the test run will show that 

method can aid greatly in our eval 

To further assist us in coming up with the 

answers desired by the President and tl! 

Congress, we have determined on a pr 

of physical evaluation. Our budget re¢ 

for fiscal year 1956 totals 

this sum $95,000 has been set asid 

physical evaluation performed by cont 

The Budget Bureau has approved 

request I can describe physical eval 

in the following 


It is possible at 


rure 


that 


behest 


$295,000 


broad and general 
generator sites t 
the output of silver iodide crys 
possible to track the flow of air, 
l borne by) 
tracers or by means of nm 
ing reflectors which can be 
is possible to observe the 
storm cells in clouds by me 
is possible to measure silver tod 
tions at points removed fro1 
sites; and it is possible, 
detect iodide 


mably the silver iodide 


deve 


silver 
snow. 
We hone to < 
critical points 
confirm, deny, or 


fects of silver iodide as us 


mea 


operation 


QUESTIONS YET TO ANS 
is surprising that almo 
J. Schaefer fi 
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very basic 
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that this would take 3 years; we hope to get 
the job done in 2. 

We are reasonably confident that when the 
present Congress meets for its second ses- 
sion we can come up with some concrete 
recommendaitons as to whether and how the 
United States should “experiment with, en- 
gage in, or regulate activities designed to 
modify weather.” This may very well in- 
volve some type of legislation and at the 
time we are ready to make recommendations, 
your interest in this legislation will certainly 
be remembered. 

There are other things I had wished to 
discuss while at your office, but I particularly 
wanted you to know how the work on evalua- 
tion is coming. We appreciate your patience 
and interest in listening to and reading a 
presentation which unavoidably gets some- 
what complicated and technical. 

My very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Cuas. GARDNE?, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 


President Eisenhower and Religious 
Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent te have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a copy of a 
letter which was addressed to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia |Mr. NEELY], and 
signed by Leon B. Gladish, minister of 
the House of Hope Presbyterian Church, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and to this letter I say 
“Amen.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue House or Hope 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 7, 1955. 
Senator MatTrHEew M. NEELyY, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have had before me for the 
past few days your criticism of the President 
for his attendance upon services of worship- 
ping God. I have wondered what would be 
the purpose in such criticism? A minister 
can never know a man’s purpose in worship 
anymore than a constituent can know a 
Senator's purpose in attacking a good habit. 

Paul the Apostle points out many times 
that the severest judgment is upon the one 
who causes his neighbor to fall, who by his 
own action or inaction starts his neighbor on 
the road of misdeeds. Contrarywise, the 
good example is to be most commended. 

The Christians of this land can be proud 
to have a President who does go to church 
to worship One higher than himself; that he 
believes that God does help guide the affairs 
of men and so opens his meetings with 
prayer. It is rather a different stamp upon 
our national life to have a president who 
believes in the stamp upon our coins: “In 
God we trust.” 

Today we need the good example at every 
level of life and from every leader of our 
land, including you, Senator. God knows a 
man’s motives, but there are some acts which 
are innately good—attending church is one. 
Let you and I not judge whether the Presi- 
dent is a hypocrite but be thankful for his 
good example. There are too many big 
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issues which require big thinking by big men 
to squander our thoughts in little thinking. 
Sincerely, 
Leon B. GLADISH, 
Minister. 


Death of Capt. Edward A. Hayes, Past 
National Commander of American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, Capt. 
Edward A. Hayes, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion and a 
close personal friend of mine, passed 
away in Chicago April 1, 1955. A man 
devoted to family and country, Captain 
Haves will be mourned by all who were 
fortunate enough to know him. 

Military services for Captain Hayes 
were conducted in Chicago. Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein, Legionnaire, and past na- 
tional commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans, and Dr. L. Robert Mellin, past 
commander department of Illinois, Mil- 
itary Order of the World Wars, delivered 
the eulogies. 

In Captain Hayes’ home town of De- 
catur, Ill., solemn requiem high Mass was 
conducted in St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church by Captain Hayes’ brother-in- 
law, Rev. Father Thomas Muleady. The 
Reverend Father Robert J. White, re- 
tired, rear admiral of the Navy Chaplain 
Corps, eulogized Captain Hayes at these 
ceremonies. 

These services illustrate so clearly the 
contributions made to our Nation by 
Captain Hayes, that I ask unanimous 
consent for their insertion in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD, and also the editorial 
tributes paid to Captain Hayes by the 
Chicago Daily News of April 4, and the 
Decatur Daily Review and Herald of 
April 6. 

I am sure that my distinguished col- 
leagues join with me in extending con- 
dolences to Captain Hayes’ widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Hayes, and their devoted fam- 
ily. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of April 4, 
1955] 
Epwarp A. HAYES 

Farsighted men sometimes become irri- 
tated with the short-range vision of their 
contemporaries, and it may have been this 
which caused the late Edward A. Hayes often 
to seem acidulous in criticizing softness to- 
ward communism. For he was predicting its 
evil future many years ago, at a time when 
many considered it merely an interesting so- 
cial experiment. 

As national dommander of the American 
Legion in 1933, as a special assistant to Col. 
Frank Knox, when the latter was Secretary 
of the Navy, as politician, as successful law- 
yer, and civic-minded citizen, Ed Hayes was 
always acutely aware of the menace to 
America posed by international communism, 


April 1} 


His was an outstanding career, carved 
entirely by his own ability. One of four 
of an immigrant Irish railroad worke; 
trained himself to be a court stenoers 
Acquiring a taste for the law, he put hin 
through St. Louis University. Step by 
he rose to eminence in his profession 
did in the Navy, enlisting as a seaman 
rising to the rank of captain by appointm 
of Colonel Knox. 

As Colonel Knox's assistant, he aid ' 
the first investigation of the Pearl Har) © 
disaster, and wrote much of the report n 
to the Nation in the early days of the 
In 1954 he sought the Republican 1 
tion for United States Senator, and h 
feat was a deep disappointment. 

Mr. Hayes served his country with 
devotion. In his untimely death last y 
from a heart attack, Chicago loses one 
most distinguished citizens. 


[From the Decatur (Ill.) Herald of Apri! ¢ 
1955] 
BROUGHT HONoR TO HOME Town 

Edward A. Hayes came home this week to 
be buried in Calvary Cemetery. He had lived 
in Chicago since the end of World War II 
during which he served as an assistant to 
Secretary of the Navy. Obituary notice 
the metropolitan press sometimes neglect 
to mention that he had lived in Decatur 

But Ed Hayes grew up in Decatur 
practiced law here after his military ser 
in the First World War. It was as Ed Hay 
of Decatur, Ill., that he moved steadily 
in the American Legion until he was elect 
national commander. 

Always active in Republican politics 
Hayes should have qualified for major 
pointive office in the Federal Governme: 
except for the change in administration j 
Washington, just as he had attained natior 
al prominence. But he did not compla 
He accepted a series of responsible wart 
assignments under the new Comma 
Chief. 

Ed Hayes brought honor to his home tow 
and his old friends and neighbors are griey 
by his untimely passing. 
{From the Decatur (Ill.) Herald of 

6, 1955.] 
Epwarp Hayes Law To Rest WitH Trisvte 

Funeral services for Edward A. Haye 
former Decatur attorney, national Ameri 
Legion commander and assistant secretary 
the Navy, were held here yesterday n 

The solemn requiem high Mass in ¢§ 
Patrick’s Catholic Church was 1 
by Hayes’ brother-in-law, the Reverend Fa- 
ther Thomas Muleady, Chenoa. Burial wa 
in Calvary Cemetery. 

Hayes, 62, died unexpectedly in a Ch 
hospital Friday. He had lived in Chi 
and practiced law there and in Washingt 
D. C. since 1945. 

Serving as pallbearers were 6 past com 
manders of the Castle Williams Post, 
American Legion. 

Honorary pallbearers included Gov. W 
liam G. Stratton and dozens of high Gov 
ernment, military and Legion officials | 
several States. 

The Reverend Father Robert J. White 
Washington, D. C., retired rear admiral 
the Navy Chaplains Corps, eulogized “id 
Hayes, Christian gentleman.” 

He recalled an incident in Miami, F'a, 
years ago, “when he was commander and 
I was chaplain.” The crowds were cheering, 
and Commander Hayes smiled. “I wonder 
how many will know us in a year or two.” 

Many more did. Pearl Harbor brought the 
appointment as special assistant to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox, and a dan- 
gerous mission to North Africa, a trip behind 
enemy lines in connection with the sul- 
render of the Italian Fleet. 


celebrate 


¢ 
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ndertook these duties with “complete 
n to the task and a complete faith 

vidence,” Father White said. 

dliness and grace followed him all 
s of his life, and he should dwell 

house of the Lord.” 

er White, closed the eulogy 
Holy Week, wishing Mr. Hayes 
eternal Easter morning.” 


a 
noting 


eter- 


the Decatur (Ill.) Herald of April 5, 
1955] 

ARERS LISTED FOR EDWARD HAYES 
past commanders of Castle Williams 
an Legion Post No. 105 will serve as 
rers today at the funeral of Edward 
62-year-old former Decatur attorney 
ne-time national commander of the 
in Legion died unexpectedly in Chi- 

Friday. 
ving as pallbearers will be: Joseph H. 
Charles Lee, Carl J. Meacham, Ben J. 
Loren L. Shaw, and Fred W. Ziese. 
olemn requiem high mass will be at 
m. in St. Patrick’s Catholic Church. 
Reverend Father Thomas Muleady, 
will be the celebrant; the Reverend 
r Edward Adamski, of St. Patrick’s, will 
on, and the Reverend Father Richard 
S. J., of St. Joseph's Hall will be sub- 


eulogy will be delivered by the Rev- 
Father Robert J. White, Washington, 
a retired rear admiral in the Navy's 
of chaplains. 
he Reverend Father White served as na- 
1 chaplain of the American Legion while 
Hayes was national commander. 
tle Williams Post will preside at mili- 
graveside services at which Mr. Hayes’ 
al and State American Legion com- 
flags will be displayed. 
J. Morgan & Sons Funeral Home is 
rge of funeral arrangements. 
rary pallbearers will include the fol- 
Decatur men: Poyntelle Downing, 
icl Rosenberg, Arthur F. Delahunty, 
Teall, Jack Powers, Jeremiah Driscoll, 
rd Graliker, Lawrence Kuhle, Edgar E 
, Lynn Clark, and Dr. A. F. Goodyear. 
ers will be: 
v. William G. Stratton. 
yor Martin Kennelly, Chicago. 
nes P. Ringley, past department com- 
ier, Illinois American Legion. 
rig. Gen. Julius Klein, past national com- 
mander, Jewish War Veterans. 
Brig. Gen. Lafeton Whitney, commander, 
igo Chapter, Military Order of the World 


John Stelle, past national commander, 
American Legion. 
Adlai Stevenson, former Governor of Illi- 
QD 1s 
Seaborn Collins, national commander, 
American Legion. 
Stuart List, publisher, Chicago American. 
Don Walsh. 
John O'Keefe, general manager, Publishers 
Association, 
rl Stockholm, national president, Navy 
sue of the United States. 
arren Wright, State treasurer of Illinois. 
George N. Craig, of Indiana, past na- 
il commander, American Legion. 
Edward A. Clamage, past department com- 
der, Illinois American Legion. 
Irving Breakstone, department comman- 
American Legion. 
Harold Cummins, Cook County comman- 
cer, American Legion. 
Clarence F. Cross, past commander, Naval 
Post, American Legion. 
Comdr, Hamilton Vose, United States Navy 
Reserve. 
Capt. 
Rescrve. 


R. Haskin Damon, 


Roger White, United Siates Navy 


Rear Adm. Emmett P. Forrestal, comman- 
dant, Ninth Naval District. 


ng Illinois Military Order of the World 
vars, 

Gen. Robert E. W Od. 

Col. Henry Crown 

Rear Adm. Daniel V 
Air Reserve Training Command. 

A. Andrew Boemi, president, Ninth Region, 
Navy League of the United States. 

Robert Crown, president, Chicago Council 
Navy I ue of the United States. 

1eW past department 

ider, American Legion, Department of 


Gallery, chief, Naval 


t 
‘al Bate? 
Col. Matthew J. Murphy 


comr 


executive com- 


Mrmoriat Servict FOR Epwarn A 
Past NATIONAL Ci 
CAN LEGION 


HaYFs, 
MMANDER OF THE AMERI- 
(Address delivered by Brig. Gen. Julius 

This ¢g 
devoted fri 


loving family and 

d Ay te to Capt. Edward 
A. Hayes. Not final te because his 
was devoted monument of 
respect and admiratior at will be 
from gen tior 


life 
carried 


Ed Hayes will be chronicled in the Book 
of Time as a man dedicated to his wonderful 
family, his country, and his faith—a 
sader for tolerance, justice, and fair play— 
a@ champion of America's fighting men. 

I count my ng those 
individuals who wed his courageous 
leadership toward better America. How 
strange is the course of fate and yet how 
wonderful that over 30 years ago our patl 
should cross and tl this friendship should 
draw us together over life’s span. 

The spark of greatness was born in this 
man and it kindled a flame that brightened 
our Nation. And yet even with the fame 
ard honor of his achievements, his first 
thoughts were al\ directed toward his 
devoted family. 


Ed Hayes f 


cru- 


fortunate 


ught on many battlefields. 
Every promoti whether in the United 
States Navy, in his profession as an attorney, 
or as a veteran and civic leader, was won the 
hard way—through the ranks and always 
to the top. 

Twice in his lifetime did he volunteer his 
services to his country. In 1917 he began 
naval career as an apprentice seaman 
worked his way up through the ranks 
to receive his well earned commission, and 
although the war ended, he so strongly felt 
the dangers to America’s shores that he 
volunteered azain and was commissioned in 
the United States Naval Reserve. 

As the years passed on and the pages were 
torn from the calendar, new prominence and 
continued success came to this man as an 
attorney and civic and veteran leader. 

In 1933 his became the most powerful voice 
of all American Legion national commanders. 
He spoke for all faiths, races, and creeds and 
around the world his words were felt when 
he, as national commander of the American 
Legion, spoke like a prophet before the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and warned of the 
Red menace. And because this man knew of 
war, he fought for peace and a strong defense. 
Yet even in his battle for peace, he found 
that for a second time in his life, he again 
would have to volunteer to serve his country 
in war. 


his 


and 


Before Pearl Harbor, before v 
elared, Ed Hayes gave up his su 
practice and left the arms of his! 
to don his uniform in service to 
He served with valor and hon 
America’s fighting fronts 
offer his country more than 

4s a Legionnaire, may I 
Legion is strong today and will 
for the good of our country because n 
Ed Hayes were our We must 
this sacred heritage and carry or 
shall show ourselves worthy of the 
of Ed and it 
join his ranks 

He made his last 
which he so loved 


leaders 


will inspire us until we 

journey to our Capit 

with me only 2 week 

in the interest of the great cause of Am«¢ 

canism Already sick and in pain 

not shirk his duty, his friends, and « 

In Washington, the citadel of 

was with him and we returned to Chi 

tovether. He felt his job was done 

should have cared for his own health 
lfare first, but as always, with Ed Have 
uty came first irrespectiy 

nd his last mission was 

ill of duty 

His last words 
noble when he 
wife, Margaret, and le 1 

And that is what we say to Ed Hayes t 
We love you and will always love you. 

Not only 18 million veterans salute you to- 
day, Captain Hayes, but all other good citi- 
zens bow in reverance and in prayer. May 
your soul rest in peace. May the good Lord 
give streneth to your wonderful family and 
bless them so that they may carry this hea 


were chara 
turne 
said, 


spirit 


1 
1OS8S, 


Farewell, Comrade Hayes. Sleep in peace. 


MrMorraL ADDRESS BY Dr. L. RoBERT MELLIN 
PAST COMMANDER, DEPARTMENT OF ILI 

MILITARY ORDER OF WORLD WARS 

Ed, as I stand humbly before you t 

a few words to you, I am sure that 
on veterans and the widows and 

our comrades who have ied j 

telling you that you 
For 35 years you de 

service of your com 


You, too, like m 


died for them 
licated your 
rades in need 
any others could have left 
behind you many pieces of gold and silver 
but instead you willed to us a heritage of 
Americanism, a love of humanity and a dedi- 
cation to the service of our comrades 

All of us who had the privileg 
knowing you, knew that when you gave y 
hand you also gave your heart 

I saw you daily during the 
your earthly visit and I knew th 
aware of what was just ahead fo 
in those last moments you were 
at peace with God for next to y 
heart entwined about your left 
holy rosary. 

If I could have read your mind in 
last moments I am sure the f 
thoughts were there: 


life 
ili€ 


ave 


Thee at hand to bles 


and tears no bitter: 


Where, 


“I fear no foe with 
Iils have no weight 
Where is death's sting? 

victory? 
I triumph still, if those abide with me 
Hold then Thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the g!:o0om and point me to 
the skies, 
Heaven's morning breaks and earth's shad- 
ows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord abide with me.” 
Ed, your body lies there in its last sleep 
but the spirit of your soul to remind us ali 
of the greatness of you shall live forever. 


lest 
grave, thy 


BrocraPHy oF Fpwarp A. HAYEes 


Born January 5, 1893, Morri 
St. Teresa's 


xii: 
Parochial & i l atur, ILil., 
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1898-1908; Brown's Business College, Deca- 
tur, Ul., 1908; court stenographer, 1909-12; 
St. Louis University (Law), St. Louis, Mo., 
LLB degree, June 1915; admitted to prac- 
tice, Ill., October 1915; member, firm Hayes 
& Downing, lawyers, Decatur, Ill., January 
1916 to June 1917; enlisted United States 
Navy, June 1917, as apprentice seaman, ad- 
vanced to chief yeoman; commissioned en- 
sign United States Naval Reserve, August 
1918; served as aide to Admiral Moffett; dis- 
charged March 1919; returned to law prac- 
tice at Decatur, Ill.; assistant attorney gen- 
eral, State of Illinois, 1928-33; department 
commander, Dlinois, American Legion, 1929- 
30: chairman, American Legion rehabilita- 
tion committee area D (13 Midwest States), 
1931-32; national chairman, American Legion 
rehabilitation committee, 1932-33; commis- 
sioned lieutenant commander United States 
Naval Reserve, November 1933; national com- 
mander, American Legion, 1933-34; chair- 
man, resolutions committee, Repubiican 
Grass Roots Conference, Springfield, IIL, 
July 1935; manager, campaign committee, 
Frank Knox for President, 1935-36; chair- 
man, platform committee (Midwest area), 
Republican Party, 1938; called to active duty 
United States Navy, July 1941; executive 
assistant to head of Domestic Intelligence, 
United States Navy, August to November 
1941; special assistant to Secretary of Navy, 
November 1941 to April 1944; commissioned 
commander, United States Nayal Reserve, 
July 1941; commissioned captain, United 
States Naval Reserve, June 1942; released 
from active duty April 27, 1945; chief coun- 
sel of the Subcommittee to Investigate the 
Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, March 1, 1953-January 1954. 





Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY- Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Charles Lucey, from the Catholic 
Standard of April 8, 1955: 

Tue Backprop—THOSsE Srx CouNTIES 
(By Charles Lucey) 


Dvus._tn.—This essay, written after a short 
visit to Ireland, is about the bitterness 
growing out of partition of the six counties 
of northeast Ireland from the Irish Republic. 

It seems accurate to report there is no ac- 
tual tension today over partition, but the 
question of how this abrasive problem is to 
be solved has become clearly livelier in recent 
months. Here are the reasons: 

1. Secretly organized and maintained 
bodies of troops, committed to using force 
where it can be used against British author- 
ity in the six counties, are drilling and under 
arms in the south of Ireland. 

2. Armed raids have been staged in recent 
months on British garrisons in Armagh and 
Omagh. In one case a quantity of British 
arms was seized; the second raid was frus- 
trated. 

3. Prime Minister Costello and ex-Prime 
Minister DeValera of the Republic of Ireland 
have urged talks with officials of Northern 
Ireland on the partition issue. But these 
officials say there is nothing to talk about— 
that the separation of the six counties has 
been “finally determined.” 

4. There has been some public discussion 
in England of the importance of all Ireland 
in case of major war. Some interests have 
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contended that if war came, Britain would 
have to press its interest in the use of Irish 
ports—a matter of bitter relations in the 
past which, in World War II, also involved 
the United States Government. 

It is difficult to be sure how much support 
there is among Irishmen for the recent stir- 
rings against division of the island into two 
separate political entities. Mr. Costello has 
contended that partition must be solved by 
peaceful means. Yet well-informed Irish- 
men say the Costello Government, through 
the regular army and the national policy can 
hardly fail to be aware of the secret drilling 
that goes on among those using the same 
designation as the insurgents who fought the 
war against the British 40 years ago—the 
IRA or Irish Republican Army. 

NEW SYMBOL 

There’s another two-letter symbol, A. P., 
which also is coming to have meaning all 
over the country. It stands for antiparti- 
tion, and was apparent in Ireland's St. Pat- 
rick’s Day parades. And partition was the 
theme of top government Officials in holiday 
addresses. 

Some here believe that so long as political 
differences in the six counties are founded 
in great part on religious differences, with 
pro-British Protestants in control of the 
government and Catholic Nationalists in an 
overall minority, it is all but hopeless to 
look for solution by negotiation. They say 
the only answer is by force and the loss of a 
generation of young men of the Irish Repub- 
lic, as in the 1916-20 period, to make the 
case before the world. 

ANOTHER SOLUTION 

Others see a solution through a consider- 
able population movement from south to 
north, which has had some beginning and 
which could force greater political recog- 
nition for Irish Nationalists whose strength 
is minimized now because of gerrymander- 
ing of seats in the northern parliament. 

Then, still others say Ireland itself at 
home can hope to do little about what they 
see as northern stubborness well supported 
by Great Britain. They also say that even- 
tually the answer to partition must come 
from America and from the fact of Amer- 
ica’s traditional sympathy for the principle 
of self-determination. 

Now, in relation to Communist aggres- 
sion and to any threat of atomic warfare, 
it may seem that what happens in this little 
island in the North Atlantic has no great 
cosmic significance. But the fact is that 
Ireland does have something to contribute 
to the free world’s side. Its strategic loca- 
tion in relation to Atiantic sea and air cross- 
ing facilities is obvious. 

Ireland knows that 
otherwise its interests are closely tied. to 

England. Remove the artificial barrier, 
Irishmen say, and that tie can grow and be- 
come stronger and more prosperous on a basis 
of real friendship. 


economically and 





Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Reports on Public Defenders 
Measures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to inciude 


April 1) 
the following letter I received as ch; 
man of Subcommittee No. 2, in con; 
tion with the public hearings on pj). 
relating to representation of indice, 
defenders in United States district co arte 
by public defenders: 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT Covurr, 

FOR THE DISTRICT OF CoLumpraA 

April 1, 


iit. 






Hon. THomMaAs J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.c 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: As requested 
you when I appeared before your comn 
in Congress as a@ witness On Wednesd 
this week, Iam sending you herewith as 
ment of average sentences imposed by 
of this court compared with those i: 
at other points. You doubtless will 
that in our court we handle major 
which customarily arise in State court 
well as those which arise in United S: 
courts. Therefore, the figures which ws 
assembied include certain types of U: 
States cases such as narcotics, inter 
car theft, fraud, and other theft 
and robbery on United States Gove 
reservations and high seas, in res; 
which our average sentence is compared 4 
the national average; and we also com 
cases usually arising in State courts 
as various types of homicide, rape, larce 
robbery and burglary, in which we con 
the average sentence here in compari 
the average sentence imposed in each 
neighboring States of Maryland and Vi 
We do not have readily available at 
time the national average in State cas 
since we have not been furnished figur 
from other than the two States ment i 
The figures which I am sending were fur- 
nished our court by the Administrative Off 
of the United States Courts and the Uni 
States Bureau of Prisons. 

At various times in the past we have r 
about statements being made that our 
tences in narcotics cases have been low. Y 
will note from the chart that the sente 
in the District of Columbia in narcot 
cases average over 2 years more that 
national average. You will also note t 
with the sole exception of robbery case 
average sentence imposed by our ¢ 
the District of Columbia in all of the « 
gories listed is higher than the 1 
average. I do not Know the full definit 
of robbery in other jurisdictions, but I 
know that in Washington robbery includ 
stealthy seizure and purse snatching, as we.l 
as armed or other robbery by force. 

I am especially interested in calling your 
attention to our average sentence in rape 
cases. You may recall Congressman For- 
RESTER Stated at the hearing on Wedn¢ 
he understood our average was around 4 
years. In fact, the average sentence in rape 
cases for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904 
was 12.7 years, and in assault with int 
to commit rape the average was 9.1 
In addition to this, rape cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia include the statutol 
crime of carnal Knowiedge, that is 
mitted when a male has relations with 
female under 16 years of age, even with ! 
consent. 

The chart I am sending you is not in any 
great detail and relates only to the fx 
year ending June 30, 1954. (The Vi 
figures cover the last 6 months of the fs 
year.) However, we have made similar s! 
dies as to previous years so far as cases 
United States courts are concerned and t 
results have been substantially the same 
I think you will agree the information I 
am sending you strikingly refutes some 0! 
the unfounded talk which has resulted trom 
published articles within the last sever 
years. In submitting these figures I do 9 
in order that the true facts may be know! 











com- 
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Members of Congress, some of whom 
ently have been misinformed. I do not 
d to convey the impression that I be- 
engthy sentencing is the sole, or neces- 

the principal deterrent to crime. 


Ave rage sentences in 


United State 

tr Court 
the District 
Columbia, ye 
ended June 

1954 


e car theft 
i other theft... 


a 
1] 


offenses not usually tried in a Federal 


es committed on United States rese 
ides 2 life sentences, computed at 45 year 


) 


IT am grateful to you and the other mem- 


tt 


lee in making it possible 
to send you this information. 
Sincerely yours 


Bouitna J. Laws, 


ge sentences imposed for selected local off 


ended June 380, 1954, and in Vi ginu 
30, 1954 


Offense 





sentences, computed at 45 year 
ud ife sentences, computed at 45 years. 
ides e sentence, computed at 45 years 


Data from Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., Apr. 1, 


Why Lower Tariffs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an excellently written 
article on the subject of Why Lower 
Tariffs. This article is written by Mr. 
Ernest H. Gaunt, formerly a resident of 
Andover, Mass., a part of my congres- 


t and 


1955 


sional district. It is printed in the 

March 31, 1955, issue of America’s Tex- 

tile Reporter. The arguments presented 

in this article are very timely and spe- 
cifically relate to the Trade Agreements 

Extension Act of 1955 now pending in 

the United States Senate. 
The article follows: 

WHy LOWER TARIFFS? 
(By Earnest H. Gaunt) 

MOST OF THE LEGISLATORS, WRITERS, ACADEMI- 
CIANS, AND ECONOMISTS ADVOCATING LOWER 
TARIFFS HAVE NO DIRECT STAKE IN DOMESTIC 
TRADE 
With the recent renewal by President 

Fisenhower of the proposal to extend the 

reciprocal trade agreements for 3 years with 


a possible reduct 

in import duties 
Congress—this complic 

is again facing the indu 
Committee For Economic Devel 
ommends extension for 5 years with a 


f that CED dissented on the 
ther lowering of 
ould await more 
up poil anr 


Slightly 


ble total tariff reduction of 25 perce 


id or heard 
rhe per 
increased 10 pet 


majority agains 
int. It stands despite t 
city by governmental 
ss-production steel 
achinery industries 
on behalf of gradus 
protective import 
group wishing for 
neerely believes they will 
terest as well as for 
lfare; that internationa 
y street, that in order f« 
xport surplus goods, and raw 
t tobacco, and wheat, it 
other kinds of good: 
m ioreign countries 
mtinue money alk 
untries whi 
of American raw 


» desirability « I 
a balance between values of e 
imports, counting on governmental f 
aid money and tourist money, and incr 
American investments abroad The 
they believe, must be done by this 
encouraging and accepting 
which would give foreign 
American dollars they need 
In this group are some le 
er columnists, academicians, 
mis have no direct stake 
dustry but who consider them: 
‘ss Objective 
her group does have a di 
in still lower tariffs Some wish t 
their exports or to increase them or t& 
exporting; others wish to profit as im] 
In this group are growers of raw mater 
which the United States has a regu! 
beyond its domest 1eeds; 
mass producers of steel, automobile 
of business and other machinery—whe 
built up overcapacity so far as the Uni 
States market is concerned 
These mass producers feel they mus 
port, or stop growing utomobile ma 
facturers say they consider increased im} 
and exports to be in the naiiona 
and they assert that what 
of the automobile industry is 
national interest 
Those American automobile 
have established branch m: 
plants abroad, expect to take adva! 
the cheaper foreign labor and k 
eign living standards. And so they 
pecially see the advantages to them 


re 


is in 


country importing other goods than 
mobiles. Those other industries t 
the low-tariff treatment for the 
automobile makers and other 
gard their being considered 
with the same equanimity as 
ficiaries of low tariffs 

Those groups opposed to further 
of tariffs, however gradual the whitt 
be, or who want higher protective 
include manufacturers of textiies 
electrical equipment, bicycles, pottery 
icals, independent oil producers, sof 
producers and others. Together, they 
to a very large sector of United St 
ployment. The proponents of 
comestic American industry arg. 
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fs already a lower tariff country than any 
other important world-trading nations. 

The present aim of the industries wanting 
protective tariffs is not to grow larger or to 
export, but simply to be allowed to exist or 
break even—frankly for their own interest 
and that of their owners, stockholders, and 
employees. And like the automobile man- 
ufacturers they consider their existence to 
be vital to the national interest. 

Henry Hazlitt, of Newsweek, recently 
wrote that United States import barriers 
are nothing compared with the barriers to 
trade of Britain, and compared with the im- 
port barriers of all the countries that have 
exchange and currency control. He said 
that the Tariff Commission recently calcu- 
lated that the American tariffs averaged 
about 514 percent of the value of all United 
States imports; and that on the same basis, 
it has been calculated that the British tar- 
iifs averaged more than 25 percent of the 
value of all British imports. 

Marion Heiss of the Cone Mills of North 
Carolina stated that foreign inconvertible 
currencies are implements of trade manipu- 
lation; that in most countries outside of 
North America, exchange rates are not re- 
lated to economic value or actual purchasing 
power, but instead they “bob up and down 
unpredictably according to the whims of 
their respective governments.” Under such 
conditions foreign goods, values, and ex- 
change rates are often matters quite apart 
from the facts of the market. They are 
rigged and manipulated like puppets, to 
serve the selfish desires of the state. 

“Tariff duties (United States) are on the 
foreign value of imported goods. For this 
reason the protective effect of an established 
tariff is never constant. The foreign value 
is the internal value adjusted to an exchange 
rate liable to fluctuate at any time. Hence 
foreign values in terms of dollars are ex- 
tremely unstable. A drop of 20 percent in 
exchange rates means the same to the Amer- 
ican importer as a 20-percent decline in 
price and a corresponding decline in the 
tariff. 

“Outside of North America at the end of 
1953, there appeared to be no country whose 
tariffs or trade restrictions against American 
goods generally were not more severe than 
5 years earlier. American cotton goods to- 
day are virtually excluded from thee domes- 
tic markets of the foreign textile manufac- 
turing countries.” 

O. Glenn Saxon of Yale University has 
pointed out the domination by foreign coun- 
tries of international trade, financial, and 
monetary relations—by socialistic theories 
of managed currencies, compensatory spend- 
ing, unbalanced budgets, monetization of 
public debts, competitive currency devalua- 
tions, arbitrary and discriminatory exchange 
controls, inconvertibility of currencies, arti- 
ficially maintained exchange rates among na- 
tional currencies, discriminatory export and 
import duties, government fixation of mini- 
mum (monopolistic) prices on the exports of 
major itnernational staples, and state trad- 
ing as well as state financing. 

American protectionists earnestly remind 
people of the hundreds of small and medium- 
sized manufacturing concerns in this coun- 
try which have already been forced to run 
on short weeks, or shut down, throwing many 
thousands out of work; or compelled to 
liquidate or sell out to giant competitors— 
with many hanging on the verge—partly or 
largely due to our present low tariffs under 
the reciprocal trade agreements and to fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the interna- 
tional conference called General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

They deplore that GATT is not responsible 
to Congress which constitutionally is sup- 
posed to handle tariffs but which are now 
delegated to the State Department. 

The protectionists want State Department 
officials not to be so prone to attack only 
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American tariffs as trade barriers, but want 
them to know about and consider very type 
of trade restriction used by foreign trading 
countries as outlined by O. Glenn Saxon— 
when dealing with GATT. 

Some protectionists have asserted that 
representatives in GATT have been too 
largely theorists, lacking a practical feel or 
understanding of American industry as a 
whole. And complaint has been voiced that 
GATT meetings are held in secret with in- 
formation about its proceedings unavailable 
to the public, and that this is contrary to 
American concepts. Fred G. Singer of du 
Pont de Nemours Co. recently said that 
tightly controlled information services have 
no counterpart in American Government. 
Dr. Leland Doan, of Dow Chemical Co., also 
recently said that GATT “has never been 
authorized by Congress nor has it made a 
full report of its deliberations to either Con- 
gress or the American people.” 

Other statements are that in GATT's life- 
time the United States has lost about two- 
thirds of its textile export trade, which Wil- 
liam J. Erwin, of Dan River Mills of Virginia, 
suggests is this country’s reward as the most 
generous nation in granting tariff conces- 
sions. He said that as a result of GATT, 
foreign nations had taken the easy road of 
encouraging export of their goods to the 
United States, the one region of supreme 
abundance, instead of stimulating the flow 
of their textiles to those areas of the world 
where people are in dire need of clothing; 
that only the United States and Canada un- 
der GATT have entered wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of true reciprocity. 

Those American industries affected by low 
tariffs continue to cite the much lower 
wages paid in foreign countries whose sub- 
sidized exports are entering this country in 
great quantities under present tariffs—and 
call this unfair international competition. 
Britain, for instance, pays its worsted cloth 
weavers about one-third of what is paid in 
the United States, and other textile countries 
as West Germany pay even less than Brit- 
ain. Japan, which pays its cotton weavers 
less than one-tenth of our wages, is now get- 
ting its cotton textiles into the United 
States. 

Incidentally, both Japan and India are get- 
ting their textiles into Britain to the great 
distress of Britain’s mills and textile labor 
unions. Indian cloth is entering Britain at 
the rate of 200 million square yards a year, 
not only duty free but made from cotton 
subsidized by the Indian Government. 

On January 5, the Australian minister of 
commerce said that his country might with- 
draw from GATT “unless Britain stops buy- 
ing unfairly subsidized exports to Australian 
detriment.” Canada is now debating its 
tariffs, with a possibility that they may be 
raised, even on British goods, perhaps dou- 
bled in some instances—in order to restore 
Canada's textile industries to normal health 
and employment. 

On January 8, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor reported that Swedish textile manufac- 
turers are now pressing their governments 
for higher tariffs to protect them from West 
Germany which in the past 3 years has in- 
creased its textile exports to Sweden from 35 
percent to 65 percent—the wage costs in 
West Germany being about 60 percent of 
Sweden's. 

American protectionists are not happy when 
somebody else is badly hurt by foreign low- 
wage, subsidized, unfair international com- 
petition—but they note with wry humor 
that it seems inevitable that some people 
must have their own ox gored before they 
become aware of what the same digs mean 
to others. 

Comment has been made that some Japa- 
nese producers may not be including in their 
price export price, anything at all for labor, 
and that they can do so because of the export 
subsidies paid them by their cartels and 
government. 
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Southern cotton mills are protesting the 
mounting flow of imports of Japanese cotton 
goods. Work-clothing manufacturers jp 
same region are alarmed at the possibility 
of a simultaneous increase in imports o; 
Japanese work clothing and an increase jy 
United States minimum wage to 90 cents 
per hour while the Japanese work-clothin: 
manufacturers pay a wage of around 13 cen:. 
hourly. 

J. Spencer Love, head of Burlington Ip. 
dustries—is much oposed to a further re. 
duction in textile tariffs. His business js 
now the largest textile corporation in this 
country. With its related organizations the 
Burlingon Mills employs about 36,000 at an 
hourly average rate of $1.32. On January 
12, he urged that textile men “strongly sup- 
port the enactment of a 90-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage.’ But he said that at the 
same time they should fight a reduction in 
the tariff rate which would undermine the 
American pay scale and threaten future w age 
raises. 

He said that the American textile indus. 
try could probably compete with Japan and 
other countries on the basis of a 90-cent 
hourly minimum—but to lower the present 
tariff duties “would be inviting disaster for 
the entire industry.” 

The protective tariff, American manufac. 
turers say that foreign manufacturing na- 
tions which “must export or die,” unabashed. 
ly give export subsidies to their manufactur. 
ers as a matter of their protection and in 
their national interest. American manu- 
facturers who badly need protection by 
means of adequate tariffs to balance low 
foreign wages and high foreign export sub- 
sidies—cannot understand how some Ameri- 
cans seem to regard “protection” as a nasty 
word when it is for Americans, but a proper 
thing when, disguised under foreign cartel 
institutions and currency and other manip- 
ulations, it is used by foreign nations. 

George Sokolsky wrote “the American pre- 
fers to do his business forthright and direct, 
and when he tries to be devious, as he needs 
to be in world leadership, he often becomes 
ludicrous. It is the ingenue playing the 
heavy.” Mr. Sokolsky also thinks the cur- 
rent struggle over tariffs has become an un- 
even one between American “bigs” and 
“smalls.” 

True reciprocity surely means & two-way 
street, but the reciprocal trade agreements 
and GATT have not worked out on a mutual 
basis—rather as a one-way street in which 
the United States and Canada have favored 
the trade of foreign nations. For instance, 
any tariff reduction by this country to Japan, 
under the most-favored-nation clause, can 
also be claimed by nations which do not 
need that particular reduced tariff. This is 
a giveaway to the latter nations, to American 
industries not needing protective tariffs but 
getting them because they were granted W 
industries deserving them. 

Such giveaways to those nations which are 
proving able to get up on their own feet are 
not trade but gifts, and should not be 
allowed to masquerade as trade, or under 
the false label of “reciprocity.” 

Abraham Lincoln was for tariff protection 
for domestic industries on the ground that 
by trading with one another one had both 
the goods and the money. Protectionists of 
today, as Lincoln in his day, doubt that \t 
is sound world humanitarianism for this 
country to help its own house be pulled 
down to assist foreigners to rebuild their 
houses. Protectionists and most informed 
neutrals believe this country’s help as a na- 
tion should be confined largely to aiding 
such foreign nations as are soundly trying 
to recover free and fair internal competitive 
enterprise and to abolish or lessen the 
stranglehold of monopolistic cartels. 

The majority of Americans know that there 
are prudential limits to their own families’ 
spending, and most should know that at 
the present time there are prudential limits 
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amount of foreign aid the United 
‘an safely afford, including too-low 
The idea of balancing trade 
tionally by giveaways can become an 
as it would be absurd for a doctor 
nee his health conditions with his 
by purposely contracting or spread- 
se. 
made today or tomorrow by the 
i States at the expense of too many 
in workers, small entrepreneurs, and 
rs in vital industries like textiles are 
und economics or democracy. 
country needs exports and imports, 
t at the price of sacrificing vital i 
in order to get export trade for 
and automobiles. Nor must this coun- 
more humanely helpful to Japan or 
unfortunate or backward nations to 
pn them out of the Communist orbit and 
them as an outer line of defense. 
nly by embracing or copying the weak- 
+ features of foreign state socialism and 
101 ly cartels—this Nation may be “sink- 
r* the ship to clean out the rats. 
Most Americans who are not directly or 
celfishly interested in either lower or higher 
riffs but who are fairminded and reason- 
y objective, agree that if still lower tariffs 
re today actually in the general welfare, 
nt and near future, those companies 
und their workers being displaced and sacri- 
ed should receive compensatory damages, 
those being helped should pay the costs 
f. Such Americans believe in pro- 
g world welfare but not at the expense 
f domestic general welfare. 
Jnemployment insurance is not enough 
w workers displaced by too low tariffs, 
adjust by getting new jobs, and learning 
ew skills and to meet the expenses of 
moving to new areas; and such unemploy- 
ment insurance does not replace to the own- 
ers and stockholders the long-time accumu- 
ted value of their investments in plants 
id goodwill. The simple justice of com- 
pensatory indemnity payments by govern- 
ments to their victims, has long been rec- 
ognized by all civilized nations acting for 
what they consider their general welfare, as 
in building highways, schools, or other public 
, which require the taking over of the 
property of individual persons. 
The funds to pay indemnities to low-tariff 
victims could well come from special export 
ixes on Americans who directly benefit from 
tariffs, such as exporters of American 
i nobiles and other machinery, and steel; 
and special import taxes on importers of 
low-wage, subsidized foreign goods. Extra 
sh unemployment taxes could be fairly 
liected from manufacturing exporters. 
the income from such special sources 


riffs. 


Tin 


preseé 


there 


should be earmarked solely for payment of 
these indemnities. 


ver 


The classic argument of free-traders and 
w-tariff advocates is that tariffs raise the 
ice to consumers. This contention com- 
ely overlooks the fact that when pro- 
tive tariffs aid the domestic consumer 
keep in fair competition with the foreign 
low-wage, subsidized producer, a foreign 
poly of local markets can be pre- 
ed. Silk and rubber and coffee are 
mples familiar to most people, and even 
igh silk and rubber were on the free 
American consumers in World Wars 


were at the mercy of the whim or greed of 


t 


gn monopolies as to the price paid for 
e commodities in this country. 

A Christian Science Monitor news item 
January 7 reports that Britain's cotton 
i rayon mills in 1954 paid their highest 

vidends since their 1920 boom. And divi- 
nds in 1953 were almost as high. During 
3 and 1954, American cotton, rayon, and 

ted mills suffered heavy losses and great 
employment. 

Informed American consumers will realize 
t while this Government has not given 


aes to its own manufacturers—low 


tariffs are in effect subsidies to low-wage for- 
eign cartel manufacturers. 

Is it good national or international policy 
to aid the giant industries of any country to 
wipe out small and medium-sized independ- 
ent é though doing it grad- 
ually chopping off a dog's tail by 
inches? which grows naturally 
without artificial aid from Government— 
cannot, and perhaps should not, be stopped 
in such growth unless its very size becomes 

Bigness could be a 
too itly handicap- 
zrowths and in- 


economic and 


like 


m bigness lies in the 

pts, so f thwarted by antitrust law 
of some Americar orting with for- 
eign cartel-bi terna 


im it 
in in 


tional trade, 
theory tha 


Addicts 
better, see ance 
Such addicts do not seem notable for quality. 
mindedness, as the Socialists have not been 
in some of their programs. State-Socialists 
and their impatient allies 
welcome all trends 
centrat that 
more easily taken over by the State. 

30iled down to economic phase, are 
not the basic problems of tariffs these: (1) 
should one export too many American jobs, 
and lower decent living standards in order 
to balance imports of goods from low-wage, 
subsidized manufact in countries like 
Japan and other exporting nations? Or (2) 
should one give unneeded assistance to 
American giant mass-production industries 
which ‘have built up overcapacity and must 
export to keep on growing? (3) Do con- 
sumers really want foreign bargains based 
on unfair international trade? (4) Should 
one copy nations enslaved by their monopoly- 
cartels, in their policies of “birth-control” of 
new and small, independent industry, and 
euthanasia of such small- and medium-sized 
industries as now exist? (5) Is it wise to go 
so far in reduction of tariffs as to use up or 
kill seed-corn? (6) Will the serious crip- 
pling or destruction of some of the vital 
American industries by too-low tariffs re- 
sulting in unfair international competition, 
help the automobile, steel, and machinery 
industries to sell enough of their product in 
domestic markets when the many thousands 
of worker-consumers in the sacrificed indus- 
tries become unemployed? 

Finally, this Nation must keep its highly 
skilled industries to maintain a better Amer- 
ica and a better world. 


everything is 


r in artificial bigne 


the Communists 
towards bigness and con- 
the whole nation may 
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be 
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The Atomic Revolution Is Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp I include The Atomic 
Revolution Is Here, an exclusive inter- 
view with John Jay Hopkins, president 
of the General Dynamics Corp., appear- 
ing in the March 18 issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report: 

THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION Is HERE 
(Interview with atomic-submarine builder 

John Jay Hopkins, president, General Dy- 

namics Corp.) 

(When people think of atoms, it is usual- 
ly with fear. They think only of bombs. 
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(But atoms, says an atomic industri: 
can be a boon te mankind as wel! as 
Atomic power, he predicts, is going 
living standards all over the we 

(John Jay Hopkins, who ma 

president of G 
ich built the flr 


ion is 

wh 
power, Mr. Hopkin 

iream of the future 

ted States, tn his 

ad in putting it to wor 

can be industrialized 

United States will g 

markets and new friends. 

(In this interview, held in the confere: 
room of U. S. News & World Report 
Hopkins tells how the atom can pr! 
peace instead of war.) 

Question. Mr. Hopkins, you have ju 

ibmarine 

Answer. The Nautilus 

Question. Powered by an atomic reac 
it generates power from atomic mater 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Is this the first commercial use 
of a reactor, or is this really commercial? 

Answer. Well, you might say it is in one 
sense “commercial.” It demonstrates what 
a reactor can do. It’s the same type—al- 
though there are a number of different kinds 
of reactors—that you would build for a con 
mercial installation. It’s the first applica- 
tion of atomic power to propulsion—the first 
that we Know of where the heat from a re- 
actor was cohverted into useful work—into 
propulsion. 

Question. Is the advantage that the Naw 
ilus will be able to travel submerged alm 
indefinitely? 

Answer. You won't have to 
though you may have to do 
the reactor from time to time; but the 
marine can travel around the earth, und 
water, at very high speeds. Because the 
actor doesn’t need oxygen, it frees you re 
ly from the power problem. It gives you an 
enormously greater amount of power within 
the same space as you had before with the 
traditional method of the diesel engine and 
electric storage batteries. 

Question. Is the reactor that you built for 
the submarine going to become practical in 
industry? 

Answer. It would be most practical. This 
particular submarine reactor may not be the 
type. This is a small reactor. In a sub- 
marine, you need only a limited amount of 
power. It's a lot greater than any power 
we've ever had before in a submarine 

For electricity production, however, they're 
talking about 100,000—or even 200,000 kilo- 
watts. Such a reactor might be as big as a 
large building. 

Question. What would 
watt reactor do? 

Answer. It would take care of a city of 
about 250,000 people. Perhaps more thar 
that. The largest single unit usually put 
in a major power station today is 150,0( 
kilowatts. 

Question. Do you thing there is somethi: 
very significant going on in industrial at 
power throughout the world? 

Answer. Oh, by all means. I 
England and Belgium and France 
a building started down on the Rh 

Question. But ali of that's 
stage, isn’t it? 

Answer. No; not in Englar 
a half ago at the National 
ference Board the senior in c! 
from Harwell and showed actua 
of their atomic installations 

Question. Are they ahead of us? 

Answer. Yes; in having a program defines 
10 years ahead. Now, remember, a rea 
is not a weapon except that you use it in 
weapon such as a submarine A! t 


nhs 


the 


refuel, 


something 


this kilo- 


200 .000- 


@ heat-prcoducing unit. 
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Question. Is this country going to move 
now more rapidly into the industrial field 
with atomic energy? 

Answer. I think we will be forced to do so. 

Question. What's holding us back? 

Answer. I think there are two factors. One 
4s the lack of genera! understanding on the 
part of our public. I thoroughly subscribe 
to the security that we have had on our 
weapons. We must still have that, but I 
think in general it’s been thought to be too 
much of a “hush-hush” subject. You are not 
supposed to talk about it, like “the birds and 
the bees,” and all that. However, other 
countries have been engaging in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy too, and they are go- 
ing on talking about it in a very frank man- 
ner. The resuit is that the American busi- 
nessman hasn’t had too thorough a concep- 
tion of what it is all about. 

It isn’t because of failure to have informa- 
tion available. I made a speech, “Atoms 
for Peace,”’ way back last April in Vancouver, 
and I’ve been making speeches for about 2 
years now on the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

I have been pleading for not only American 
industrialists but others to realize that 
atomic energy is a great boon to mankind, 
not just a bane. Fire was dangerous, too, 
when it was first discovered. It was prob- 
ably considered very destructive until men 
learned how to strike it from flint when they 
wanted to, and how to warm their hands 
over it, and how to extinguish it when they 
wanted to. How it could be used for cooking 
came much later. Atomic effergy is much 
the same thing. 

Sure, it’s dangerous. But we know already 
how to handle it and control it, and from 
now on, now that secret has been learned, 
atomic energy must be harnessed and put to 
use. 

Question. Businessmen have to learn how 
to make money out of it, don’t they? 

Answer. Absolutely. 

Question. Can they do that? 

Answer. Yes, but you're getting ahead of 
me. The whole world ought to know about 
the usefulness of this thing. There's a big 
philosophy involved. There are a lot of 
people in this country who are frightened. 
I think worrying about the use of the H- 
bomb has affected the whole national psy- 
chology. Of course, we have to warn people. 
They have to have all these installations and 
. civil-defense organizations—Governor Peter- 
son's organization, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, has to function. 

But there’s no reason why people should 
have that on their minds all the time. 

I believe that the beneficent uses of this 
great power—this God-given fundamental 
power, what you might almost call God Him- 
self in action—can be explained to people. 
They can be told how it has the potential of 
bringing blessings to everybody on this 
pianet. Telling them the creative possibik- 
ties in the atom—not just the destructive— 
might take the edge off some of these worries. 

So, 2 years or so ago we started to make 
talks about that side of the atom and to get 
some optimistic philosophy out about it. 

The first thing we want to get over to the 
public is that it is a wonderful thing to have 
this power and that we should get going on it 
quickly. 

Question. Do you think that we are drag- 
ging our heels now? 

Answer. No, we're not dragging our heels, 
but I think it’s a wonderful thing—a great 
lift—for instance, when Consolidated Edison 
of New York comes in and says, “We're going 
to spend 30 to 40 million dollars on an atomic 
powerplant.” 

It’s not going to be here for a while unless 
they find cheaper ways of shielding, and so 
forth. But they should find cheaper, lighter 
methods of doing all these things. It's still 
going to be a little uneconomic in certain 
centers. 
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Now, New York City, of course, brings in a 
lot of coal and oil. You see it in the barges 
all the time. I don’t know what Consoli- 
dated Edison’s costs are, but they are antici- 
pating 5 years from now when costs will be 
down and we'll be getting more efficient pro- 
duction in all of these things. Then they’ll 
be all right. But there are many uses other 
than to generate electric power, like the 
marine uses we have been talking about here. 

Question. Would the British sell atomic 
reactors commercially in places, for example, 
like Brazil? 

Answer. 9h, sure, they could make them to 
sell just like you make boilers or electric 
motors. Just like Babcock & Wilcox, General 
Electric, and Westinghouse. 

Question. Is there a demand for that type 
of thing today? 

Answer. I certainly think there will be— 
and soon. 


POWER FOR JAPAN, INDIA 


Question. There’s a lot of interest in it? 

Answer, Yes. I'd say that, so far as we 
are concerned, we are faced with what I call 
the paradox of the world markets. You see, 
in the United States electricity is available 
to us at 4 to 7 mills per kilowatt-hour. Now, 
that’s guaranteed power. We've got all the 
coal and oil we want, although we import a 
little oil—the Independent Oil Marketing As- 
sociation says we're importing too much, 
But here in this country we are already fuel 
rich, and we don’t need this new atomic fuel 
very badly, do we? 

All right. But now to go to Japan, where 
it costs 20 mills per kilowatt-hour for elec- 
tricity, and they can’t develop much more 
power from conventional fuels, even water- 
power, on any economic basis. 

Then go to a place like India, where they 
just can’t possibly develop even their water- 
power—it’s too expensive. 

And go to France, where they’re building 
their fourth hydro unit on the Rhone and 
where they told me last May it was the last— 
it had gotten too expensive to build any 
more, 

Question. What does their electricity cost 
them? 

Answer. I think it is probably around the 
neighborhood of 12 mills per kilowatt-hour— 
I know it’s about 3 times more expensive 
than ours—so it’s about 12 to 14 mills. 
That's the cost, including the installation 
cost. They are building their last conven- 
tional hydroelectric unit now. And when 
it's through they're not building any more. 

I asked the French, “Well, what are you 
going to do then?” 

The headman said, “By then—it will be 
5 years from now—I think we’ll have atomic 
power.” 

I said, “I think you're right.” So that’s 
why France is working on atomic power. 
They can use it. 

Brazil and Italy, too—even Switzerland. 
The topman in Switzerland told me they 
have a 4 million population, or close to 
that—-probably a little bit more. And they 
don't see how they can have any more people 
in Switzerland because they don’t have any 
more power. They have developed their 
waterpower about as fully as possible. And 
economically—if they keep their present 
standard of living—the population is about 
the limit that can live there. And now they 
don't know what to do about it. 


Switzerland is very much interested in 
atomic power because it gives them hope 
they can supplement their waterpower and 
thereby provide jobs for all these mouths 
that are coming along to be fed. 

Therefore, I'm wondering for our country— 
and this is the paradox I mentioned—if it 
isn’t much more important for us to pay at- 
tention to the international development of 
atomic energy in peacetime and not worry 
too much about our own installations here 
except perhaps for experimental purposes, 
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and concentrate on going to Japan, on gp; 
to India, Brazil, and the other friendly »,° 
tions. We're working out the know-) 
here. 

We, who engineer—and we've done {+ «) 
ready, that’s why we in America lead in +; 
field—we, who engineer and build and map. 
ufacture have had better manufacty; 
facilities and staffs and know-how than a 
other nation in the world. We can }y 
England to that and we can beat Germany 
to that, even. We've done it—that's why 
our weapons are always more effective. Wa 
can do this job better than anyone else— 
but why do it for ourselves when it do 
compete soundly with our present m of 
power? Why don’t we go ahead and dot 
internationally for others—and 
keep our world markets? 

Question. You mean do it in cooperation 
with others? 

Answer. Naturally—any foreign nation yoy 
could work with. We've had a lot of ura: 
from Belgium—that would be a logical pla 
South Africa is furnishing uranium. Cap. 
ada, for instance 

Question. And you would do it from the 
know-how or technical standpoint? 

Answer. Yes. Many nations would look ty 
us. India, for instance, has no manufactur- 
ing facilities, but I think India has a pretty 
good supply of uranium—certainly, thorium 

There would be everything to gain. We 
would do most of the manufacturing and 
engineering and furnish most of the knoy- 
how. We have the know-how. You can 
distribute a certain amount of operating 
know-how wherever you want. 


RAISING LEVEL OF LIVING 


Question. If they had the atomic power- 
plants they could go on building up their 
over-all industry there? 

Answer. Yes. And that would give thema 
chance to bring their standards of living up 
Of course, the major factor in any standard 
of living is the degree of industrialization— 
that is the major factor in keeping peoples 
from starving. 

We think it won’t be long before water for 
irrigation purposes is created through the 
application of atomic heat—I mean the puri- 
fication of saline waters, of sea waters. 

The industrial atom will affect agriculture, 
it will affect medicine. And with that, I 
think, generally—I'd give it a period of years, 
50 years or so—I think you will begin to 
get the standards of living up all over the 
world. You will begin to get all these 
mouths fed. What is it Gandhi said? “To 
the millions who have to go without two 
meals a day, the only acceptable form in 
which God dare appear is food.” 

If we could only get a few grains of rice 
to eat a day, and had to wonder where the 
next meal was coming from, we would be 
most unhappy, I think. And the terrible 
danger, of course, is that some other nation 
may get the idea and for imperialistic pur- 
poses appear to Asia’s billion people as “God.” 

Question. Will the atomic reactors abroad 
ever be able to furnish power as cheaply 4s 
the 4 to 7 mills per kilowatt-hour that we 
have in America? 

Answer. That’s an engineer's problem, and 
we've had to do some guessing over a period 
of years. There will be new discoveries. 
It’s like the beginning of steam, the applica- 
tions of fire and electricity. Just think what 
we've done in electricity. There have been 
vast developments since 1880. 

In the last 10 years you've seen the coming 
of television. I easily remember when we had 
the old-fashioned-type telephone, the Alex- 
ander Bell type. Look at all the changes 
that have occurred in your telephone since 
then. Now the same thing is going to hap- 
pen in this atomic field. Even in the basic 
science of the field there are going to be tre- 
mendous developments and discoveries be- 
yond our imaginations to predict. 


that way 








n. Aren't there places where power 

roduced cheaper with atomic energy? 

Oh, yes. I would say so. And 

e are especially interested in such 

e, in Greenland, where you have no 
al or oil. 

n. You would need a portable re- 


Yes. I hope they will hurry it up. 

There isn't any reason why we 

r ong and hurry up our de- 
in power, is there? 

There is every reason why we 
do all we can to develop reactors for 
nes, and so forth. 

For automobiles and railroads 





r: Yes, it would be feasible, although 
bile presents a number of prob- 


END OF “HUSH-HUSH” ERA 
n. Is industry interested? 
Yes; more and more so. When I 

to the members of the Economic 

New York just last April, I had 
men, heads of great corporations and 
question me because they’re vit 
ted and need to know more. And 
ticed now in meetings of the Atomic 
rial Forum and the itional Indus- 
nference Board more and more busi- 

are attending—as many as half a 
om a corporation. The Conference 

starting up another 5-day confer- 
w. The University of Michigan is 
one. They are very widely attended 

representatives of various indus- 
it may be affected by it. 

rate interest in industrial atomic 
has snowballed in the last 2 years 
ttle or no understanding. Yet so 





y—we've been watching this, remember, 


ck in 1947—so many have thought 
one of those “hush-hush”’ things, 


ng you couldn’t even dream about 
any way, that they have had no 

ion of the controls that have been 
from around it in the last 5 years. 
I think these inhibitions and this 
jity are disappearing very rapidly, 


you still find it. And there is a 
1 lethargy, I find, on the part of cer- 
ments of our industry. It’s not espe- 
true in companies where you have 
leaders such as Mr. Sloan [board 
an] of General Motors, or Bill Price 
ident] of Westinghouse, Ralph Cor- 
[president] of General Electric, and 
leaders who are restless and don’t let 
w under their feet—-who ape always 
and onto new developments. But 
are a number of companies which are 
ric—they’re making some rapid 
ver consumer items and they can’t 
nything in it for them. They just 
1at nobody will drop an atomic bomb 





their plants. 


estion. Do you find any coal or oil peo- 
nthusiastic about atomic power? 
wer. Segments of the oil industry are 
lastically interested now. They know 
they get into atomic research, they’re 
d to get a lot of shortcuts in their 
methods. I know they're going to 
in chemistry. Dow Chemical and all 
chemical companies, Monsanto, the 
of them—they've been after this for 3 
years. They saw it right away. I Know 
re going to get it. And oil is nothing 
hemistry, this refining of oil. In fact 
v chemical business is run on molecu- 
atomic research. 
tion. That seems to be the biggest 


Certainly it is. Gene Holman of Esso 
rd chairman, Standard Oil Company 
Jersey) ] bought himself some cobalt 
her day—irradiated cobalt. He bought 
could—32 pounds of it, or something 
that. They’ve got a $250,000 building 


research in possible atomic approach in 
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ATOM VERSUS COAL AND OIL 
Question 


Answer 


What about coal? 
Atomic energy can be used as a 
substitute for either the solid fuels or the 
liquid fuels. I think we ought to be careful 
in using the liquid fuels. We're using them 
very prodigally. In one way we ought to 
hold back on it I don't know how many 
hundreds of year or 200 years—the sup- 
; ’ 

I 
V 


y will last Liqu 1el is easily packaged. 


t's easily carried It has a great many ad- 
antages you will never get out of a reactor, 
which is heavy and has to be more or kh 
stationary 


Well, we've got a portable reactor, too, but 





t ne lik r i d 
solid fue f ( d so t 
think there \ } t ‘ 
with coke I I n't see t t it 
} ibly t e with « er the 
4iquid or id it al 

Question. Ey 1 a while you hear 
i d t t } 1 the reactor w d 
not be } ct you make and s¢ 
byprodu for the would you go into 
that? 

Answer. T1 i fa quest 1 for an 
engineer and a scie1 t. bu I believe re 
can be practical—} table, that i withou 
producing plutonium or bomb material 

Such comments on practicality would 


probably be valid if you were starting out 
just for commercial power. It is question- 


able whether you wv ld ever have been able 











to sell people on affording an Oak Ridge for 
commercial pur es, let's say. Neverthe- 
less, today we've t such plants, and they're 
capable of rning out the kind of fuel that 
you need for commercial reactors. 


Question. In the future, though, unless 
you maintain these plants to make the mate- 
rial for the bomb, would you have the mate- 
rial for the indu il use of the reactor? 

Answer. Ye: You would have to create 
them if you didn't have them. You might 
hope to find another process, but it would be 
pretty much of a job. But they don’t need 
to be used prin ] ir destructive weapons. 
In an era of they could supply the 
materials for a new worid. Atomic bombs, 
you know, can be turned into peaceful 
objects. 

Question. Is the supply of uranium a prob- 
lem any more? 





Answer. They are finding more and more 
of it all the time. Of course, there is a big 
drive down in New Mexico now and I under- 
stand Texas is looking for it As for high- 
grade uranium, Czechoslovakia has a big, 
high-grade deposit There are very large de- 
posits of a fair grade, Just fair, though in 
South Africa in the gold mining. They've 
taken these tailings that are up on the sur- 
face and they're readily available. There is 
quite a lot of it there. 

In the Belgian C I believe there is the 
richest deposit. Canada has made some im- 
portant discoveries in the Great Slave Lake 
area, and so forth. There just seems to be 
juite a bit of it around. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has painted a much more prom- 
ising picture of the supply. 

Question. So if industry wants to go in, it 
can go in? 

Answer. Five ye 
much worried a 


ago they were very 
he supply. But I sus- 
pect some of thei 1ism now arises from 
the fact that thori d some of the other 
lements, perhaps one or two of the other 
elements, will show them the way not to use 
too much uranlt 


















WORLD WAR'S SOLE BOON 

Question. When will the taxpayers start 
getting some money back from this deal? 

Answer. Well, it’s probably the only bless- 
ing that came out of World War II—the fact 
that we've got atomic energy. I suppose 
vou would have to look at the cost and re- 
payment potential over & period of 50 years 
ber of blessings that 


or so There are a num 
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can come out of it and probably will. § e 
have come out already. 
On December 1 last, I proposed ¢ i r- 




















national atomic lend-lease plan wi 
we would help finance the im; 
atomic reactors in power-short cou! ‘ 
over the world—countries friendly t 
course. Japan reacted ngly t 
idea They need atomic very t 
They want des} itely to get started At 
10 days or 2 weeks after the pee 
been printed on the front page f Jap 
paper the Russi anno da plan to 
t 1 4 i I Aa re t t t 

Que How a it our G ¢ ? 
Are y 1 gettlr € 

Answer. We e lI epted the - 
ta n to Jap ( ed \ 
D i ne N t i We 
a] talked with other Gove me é 

i they very much ere i l 
want to get around to the psycl { | 
proach and they need to get acro to the 
V d the bilessi that atomic energy could 
really be. You Know, we are unpopular in 
some parts of the world re are m y 
reaso! some of which, of courss ire 1 
fair tou I've always found, when I loaned 

ey to a friend and he wasn't able to pay 

it back, I lost a friend. I think we loss 
friends by a lot of our activities 

My thesis is to help friendly nations with 





American know-how, with reactors of the 
ype and perhaps the portable ons 


t 
ter on; to help them develop the power they 
need so badly and that we don’t need so 


badly. They could pay us back, of course 
Many are so anxious to get it that payment 
isn't too much of a question 


Question. What would it cost? 

Answer. We figured about #250 a kilo- 
watt, and tha r ly 
mum to build a commercial r 
instance, you could start with an experi- 
mental reactor for around $1.5 or $2 mil- 
lion—that’s what these college experimen- 
tals are costing. If you go to a portable at 
$2 or $2.5 million you wouldn't get a great 
deal of power, but at least you'd get a 
great deal of know-how of these tl 
Then later you can go into the larger sized 
reactors. 





reactor For 





There are plans under way for 
10,000, 20,000, and up to 200,000 kilowatts 

Now that’s a problem: It would be 3 or 4 
times more expensive than steamplant of 
an orthodox type and it might run up t 
about $25 million or thereabout to build 
such a reactor now Later on it would be 
developed, of course, into a greater react 
but the power cost will be much cheaper. 
It could mean that a $25-million installa- 
tion might take care of a city of several 
hundred thousand people. 

You could really develop Japan's present 
electrical power if you put in, say, 12 react 
costing around $25 million apiece. It would 
strike off the natural limits on their power 
supply, and let them use their manpower 
they're getting more people all the time 
That's one of the big worries—they're get- 
ting up to 90 million people. They can live 
on that island provided they get job They 
can bring in their food and raw materials, 
and a boundless supply of nuclear power 
would let them export their skills and labor 
without limit I don’t know what we're 
going to do about it, but Japan’s our prob- 
lem and we've got to get busy solving it 

Question: Well, what you suggest would 
cost $300 million dollar And we've al- 
ready given them much more tl 

Answer: Oh, yé we've 
billions already. And this wouldn't be done 
all at once. This would be over a period « 
20 years. 

Question: 
like Brazil 

Answer: Sure, and get them startet 
what we ought to do right away 1s to gé 
this operating know w st ‘ 
to get a lot of youngster! n € eer 





And you could go to a country 





schools. This thing 
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these operators have to know what they 
are doing. It's going to take 10 years to do 
that in a country like Brazil. And the thing 
to do is to start with an experimental re- 
actor right away. There are probably about 
10 or 15 universities all with experimental 
reactors, and our boys are all learning. Well, 
that’s good, because our boys have got to 
go and show these Brazilians and Italians 
the know-how. 
ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


Question: We ought to build up our 
skills, then? 

Answer: Yes, sure. We ought to create 
all the skills because we've got to export 
those skills sometime—I mean temporarily 
lend them. There is really a tremendous 
economic revolution involved. And we've 
rot to look at it as much more of a revolu- 
tion than the industrial revolution was, be- 
cause you are dealing with many more hun- 
dreds of millions of people. You had a hand- 
ful of people to deal with in the old days of 
the industrial revolution. Now you have a 
really serious situation. 

Question: The atomic revolution is here, 


then? 
Answer: Yes. I want to emphasize this, 
too, since we're in this field: President 


Eisenhower did a very fine thing when he 
appeared before the U. N. and made a great 
speech and said: Here, now, we'd like to all 
ret together, all of us, including Russia, 
because they are members of the U. N., and 
we will talk this (atomic-energy) thing over 
and get something started. That was his 
proposal. Russia tried to put it in the Secu- 
rity Council so they would have a veto— 
vou know all the history—trying to ham- 
string it and handicap it right away. But 
they finally got a meeting set up for next 
August, and they're going to do some talking 
about it. 

I don’t see why the United States—this is 
my approach—has to sit around and wait 
for the United Nations to do a lot of talking 
and maybe someday acting on it. Because to 
me it’s a pure American industrialist’s plan 
and program. Why not just have the Gov- 
ernment let us go ahead and start pushing 
it? They are not holding back; the AEC has 
been very forward-looking, and there are no 
complaints to make from my point of view. 
We're used to working with men like Admi- 
ral Rickover [director, Nuclear Power Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy, and chief, 
naval reactors branch, Division of Reactor 
Development, AEC] and others, and they've 
been good training for a lot of our fellows. 
We've got to get things done today, not to- 
morrow. 

Question. What's holding us back? 

Answer. Just a natural lethargy, as far as 
I can see. There’s enough extra fuel that we 
don't need for weapons. There certainly is 
a lot of know-how around; and there are 
certainly a lot of manufacturing facilities 
and a lot of great companies interested, like 
Westinghouse, General Electric, Babcock & 
Wilcox, Dow Chemical; I could name any 
number. And we're very much interested. 

But if we did that with just one country— 
Japan or India, for instance, or one of your 
southeast Asian countries where additional 
power is logical—and said, “Here, we are go- 
ing to help you,” that would make more 
friends for us around the world. That would 
make friends in places where we have no 
friends at all. 

RUSSIA STEPS IN 


Question. Which is an investment of only 
$25 million? 

Answer. That's exactly it. It's not only 
the cheapest thing, it's a wonderful psycho- 
logical thing. And let's do it, not just talk 
about it in the U.N. I had no more made a 
speech involving this program than within 
2 weeks Moscow announced that they were 
going to give Czechoslovakia and Poland 
some reactors. There is a tremendous psy- 
chological weapon involved here. 
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Question. If you were to get to work right 
away, how long would it be before you had a 
powerplant going? 

Answer. Of course, Duquesne Light Co. ex- 
pect their reactor to be completed by West- 
inghouse about 2 or 3 years from now. 

Question. The experimentals would take 
less time than that? 

Answer. Oh, yes; there are a lot of experi- 
mentals already. 

Question. And you could take one of those 
to those countries? 

Answer. Pick out any one you want— 
Brazil, Peru—we have the reactor. Now, 
there is a certain security problem, but se- 
curity problems are not very great in the 
commercial field. They are very great in 
the weapons field. There are lots of things 
that have to be kept secret in the weapons 
field. But our people don’t see why you 
can’t Classify it in the so-called “gray” areas, 
or one of the light-gray areas. I don't think 
there is much problem. Because, what’s the 
answer, anyhow? If we don’t do it, Eng- 
land’s going to, or Russia is going to and it 
won't be long. 

Question. It won't be long? 

Answer. No; I expect England will move 
pretty soon. 

Question. What do you think they will do? 

Answer. They will probably have a prac- 
tical reactor for commercial purposes at 
Harwell, in England, within a year or two. 
They are a year or so ahead of us. They 
started 2 or 3 years before we did 

Question. You mean they will be ready 
to export? 

Answer. Oh, that will come along later, 
but they will have this all demonstrated. 
And what is it from then on? It’s just a 
duplication. You build an automobile and 
you can always take it apart and lay out all 
the parts and make yourself a million of 
them. 

Question. They can show a customer a re- 
actor from which they can make others? 

Answer. Yes; and they will know a lot 
about their costs, too, in building it. 

Question. How long would it take to lay 
down an experimental reactor? 

Answer. We've got experimentals all 
around the place. There are five involved 
in the current pilot programs of the AEC. 

They are the smaller ones. 


MIGHT PREVENT WAR 


Question. It wouldn’t take very long to 
build Brazil one, for instance? 

Answer. Oh, no. But even the announce- 
ment that they were going to get it would 
be a big help. I have had a definite philos- 
ophy about all these things for a long time. 
end I've had a definite interest in getting 
this thing pushed internationally. Another 
great advantage is not only that it might 
prevent another war, but win ourselves 
friends, such as India. 

The essence of the whole thing is that in 
the next 25, 30, or 40 years we might need 
a lot of those friends. We haven't got too 
much uranium of our own. We are fortu- 
nate in having a very friendly nation in 
Canada, which has lots of uranium, but Can- 
ada will find uses for that uranium—it can 
be sold to others. And it might not be so 
easy to tie up Belgium once they get into 
this thing. They may decide to sell that 
uranium in South Africa or somewhere else. 
And we haven't got this big continental sup- 
ply of our own, such as we have even in the 
oil business. Or the atomic fuel of the fu- 
ture may be thorium, or some other element 
we haven't got. Where would we stand 
then? . 

We better begin to think about some of 
the friends we need around the world. Our 
population growth is enormous. I don't 
know what it will be in 1975, but it is 
enormous—and it is getting awfully costly 
to live in this country of ours, and other 
standards of living are going to come up 
60 we can’t sit here and figure we're always 
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going to have it this good. I think jy ,, 
have some friends around the world wi-» 
strategic fuels and raw materials it wo. 
be very helpful and convenient. I thing 
ought to make it evident around the wo; 
that we're not selfish about 
discovery. 

As a matter of fact, basically, mie 
energy owes its development to people . 
a number of nationalities. For ‘ 
Becquerel, a Frenchman, Rutherford 
Englishman; Einstein, a German; Bohr 
Scandinavian; Fermi, who happened to 
an Italian; Ernest Lawrence, an Ame 
and many others. SoI don’t think we 
take a selfish attitude about this 

Now, we know nobody is 
keep all this for ourselves,” 
is the same. 

We should make the point that we 
sO power-rich in cheap power th 
not immediately need atomic deve! 
in our country. But other countri 
It would be a wonderful thing to help 
countries, particularly the friends 
and through that probably to undertake ; 
best method of preventing another 

It's a marvelous psychological 
against communism, if we only don't y 
until communism has made the offer. Ot 
countries are waiting to see what we y 
do. You can make an offer, but if y 
make good on it—they catch on to th 
one, too. I don’t know what Russia i 
going to do. But they said they were 
to give Czechoslovakia and Poland 
reactors. And they’s got to make good 
whatever they promise. And, then, just 
of our own self-interest, the last point i 
that maybe we will need these friends 
day very much, not in your lifetime 
mine, perhaps, maybe not in 50 years, 7) 
years. But someday. 

ATOMIC PLANE? SFCRET 


Question: What is the status of the atomic 
airplane? 

Answer: I’m rather under wraps on tt! 
The Air Force keeps us under very 
orders about it. All that is known is that 
we are working on it at our Fort Wo: 
plant. I believe at Boeing they have i: 
last year or so had a study contract. Gen- 
eral Electric and Pratt & Whitney are work- 
ing on it, too. 

Question: It would be a big plane? 

Answer: Obviously, it would involve a large 
ship. A B-36 weight 230 tons, that 460.00 
pounds. So we're used to building big 

Question: Is that big enough? 

Answer: I don’t consider the size « 
plane to be a seriously limiting factor. It 
depends on the size of the reactors need 
to furnish the power you wanted. 

An engineer wrote me the other 421 
is a man whose opinions I would list 
and he said, “You’re giving everybody the 
benfit of the doubt when you speak of the 
costs.” He thinks that in 5 to 10 years w 
Know how to get electricity direct fr 
reactor. 

Question. Do you believe that they n 
be able to? 

Answer. It’s conceivable. 
it seems a long way off. 

Question. Lighter shielding 
problem, isn’t it? 

Answer. Yes. And it’s being worked 
a number of places. Somebody is going to 
come up with it. We don’t know, bec 
we probably don't yet know all the elements 
in the world. 

Question. Some companies have comp! 
about the patent regulations, haven't the) 

Answer. Yes. In the early days it was natu 
ral for the Government to hold on to all t! 
things. In order to encourage industry they 
will tend to lighten up on that. I ‘ 


this 


saylt 


but the ef 








I must say t 


is a ma} 






there is enough sentiment in Congress 
free enterprise to bring that about. You 
start with one of the world’s greatest mon 
olies—the patent monopoly of the AEC 


D- 


But 








rse. it had to be that way for security 
Now you can’t expect to change that 
and make it a practical situation all 


etion. Can’t industry get patents now? 

wer. Yes, but important inventions are 
to compulsory licensing, and there 

her serious limitations. 

1 think the patent situation will work it- 

: it and become normal after a time, and 

re and more into the commercial as- 


ri I 


tion. Another thing they talk about 


Q 
lrance— 
answer. Well, that is quite a problem, too. 
We ruck that. Of course, the Government 


been, in effect, taking its own insurance 
es like Hanford |Wash.] and wherever 
n work, but when we were going to 

a reactor in order to put it in the 

hull, one of our insurance compa- 

, major one, served us notice right away 

they would cancel all of our insurance 
e brought the reactor into the yard. It 
had running around in circles for a while. 

Question. How is that problem going to be 
01 me? 

wer. Well, they will have to get used to 
You're always going to have insurance. 
You have fire insurance, and I think you're 
more apt to have fires than you are to have 
with atomic reactors. 

Question. Is the insurance problem the 
fact that they don’t have any way to figure 
out what their risk might be? 

wer. Yes. 

Question. Will they in time get some actu- 
arial data? 

Answer. Unquestionably they will get the 
data. I think the problem will be recognized 

what it is—it’s practically nonexistent. 
The actual experience of the Commission has 
been that it is the safest industry in the 
but insurance companies are worried 
it because of the potential. And, if 
vernment is willing to pick up at least 
the potential, I think the insurance- 
mpany people will step right in. I believe 
hat is the way it will work out. Have you 


ty ble 





ever seen them handle these radioactive ma- 
teri behind lead barriers? 
Que 


tion. No— 
wer. Well, it is all remote. ‘You can 
hat they are doing, but they use this 
remote machinery to pick the stuff up and 
carry it over from one place to another. And 
he thickness of the lead glass they work 
hind depends upon the radioactivity of the 
erials they are handling. There is al- 
wa a Geiger counter around, so nothing 
iid happen but what machines would start 
iging bells. Everything is marked “Do not 
ich,” and a fellow would have to be very 
dumb to get caught—most of them around 
1i0W What the penalties are. 


PROFITS FROM WASTE 


Question. Once you get a lot of these re- 

rs industrially, what will be the problem 
i the disposal of the radioactive waste? 

Answer. There will be companies set up for 
that purpose. I think the Government has 

e right to the waste fuels. 

Question. Isn’t there a problem of dispos- 

; of the other wastes? 

Answer. I think most of it will be very 
isetul in the form of isotopes and such. It’s 
a development problem. It's a reclamable 
waste. It is true that a few years ago they 
idn’t know what to do with it. They tried 

bury some of it. 

Question. Haven't they had a lot of trouble 
getting rid of a lot of this stuff? 

Answer. There hasn’t been a lot of effort 
put on that problem—they’ve just begun to 
lace up to it in the last 2 years. I think they 
know where to put most of it, but my predic- 
tion would be that probably someday they 
will go back and get it and use it for some- 
thing else. It’s still valuable. 














- 
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Question. What about the cost of building 
the Nautilus—is it higher than it might be 
someday? : 

Answer. The original cost is, of course, 
higher. You see, the Nautilus is the first of 
its type. If you build just one of an item, 
you have all your research development and 
experimental costs in the one craft—not 
spread out over several. But if 2 or 3 or 4 
are ordered, you make great over-all savings 
because you can build 2 or 3 or 4 of a thing 
at once 

Question 
submarines 

Answer. No The Navy Yard at 
mouth, N. H., is a submarine 
Mare Lsland Navy Yard, at San 
Calif 

Question. But they haven't built an atomic 
submarine as yet, have they? 

Answer. No But Portsmouth ha 
designatec one 

Question. You haven't standardized on an 
atomic power plant, have you? 

Answer. Well, we’ 
types of reactors now 
The Sea Wolf 
ferent kind. I 
ing liquid metal in the 


Aren't you the only makers of 


Ports- 
builder as is 


Francisco, 





1 for 


two different 
ilus has one 
has a dif- 
it uses circulat- 
heat transfer rather 








than pressurized water. We all have confi- 
dence that we'll find out what, ultimately, is 
the least expensive to operate and the most 
satisfactory. I suppose there'll be 2 or 3 
more different types. The Navy, the AEC, 
industry—all of us on the team—see the real 


Strategic value of the submarine. 
SUBMARINE STRATEGY 

Question. The combat submarine? 

Answer. Yes—the high-speed atomic attack 
submarine, of ci But the submarine, 
you know for many different 
military ap} underwater 
transport of a strategic type. 

You probably can't transport large cargoes 
under water economically or cheapiy. I don’t 
claim that. But during wartime it is highly 
desirable to have underwater tankers or un- 
derwater f1 So, even though Russia 
may not have a lot of surface ships to attack 
with—and she may not have any supply line 
which we can attack—nevertheless there's 
tactical value to an underwater approach. 

Question. Would it ever be possible to con- 
vert the fleet-type submarine into an atomic- 
type submarine? 

Answer, Well, almost anything is possible 
nowadays, but you have to consider that 
the atomic submarine is built for very high 
sustained under water. The hul 
shape is a lot different from a conventional 
submarine. 

Question 

Answer. 
Idaho—— 

Question. Is that a large reactor? 

Answer. Well, they several different 
things out there. It an interest- 


vurse 
can be used also 


jlications, such as 





speeds 


What about 
You mean 


Arco? 


the plant out in 





have 
would be 


ing place to get to if you could get in. It's 
a testing area, largely. Out there we 
erected—with the Atomic Energy Commis- 


and Westinghouse—the so- 


sion, the Navy, f 
the desert. It has the 


called submarine in 


portion of the submarine hull that houses 
the reactor, the two major units—the power 
unit and the propulsion unit. It has been 


working out there now @ year and a half, 2 
years. 

Question. It has been working successfully 
all that time? 

Answer. Yes. By this means the Navy and 
the AEC knew a long time ago, long before 
we completed the Nautilus, that the ma- 
chinery was perfect and worked perfectly. 
We had no doubts. 

Naturally, they weren't going to spend 
millions of dollars building something that 
they weren’t sure would work. So, this 


land-based submarine and its reactor proved 
everything. 


They even calculated that it 


could run successfully under the Atlantic 
to Europe—even around the world 

Question. What ebout the operating cost 
of the Nautilus? 

Answer. Operating costs of th 








will be determined by the Navy after ex 
tensive running of the boat You mt 
remember, however, the Ni 4s is a ‘ 
weapon—and what is rec prin \ 


high potential and performance as a we 





Operating cost tends to be sex 

Question. What about buildir an aircraft 
carrier or a very large ship for tr 
use? Would it be feasible? 

Answer. Oh, very feasible, most feasible 


Question. Would a nuclear jf 
take less space than an ordinary powe 


it requires? 


because of fuel 








Answer. That's the principal ac 
both in the submarine and the 
ship. 


HOW COSTS COMPARE 


Question. Then it would be most economic 


in a cargo ship, wouldn't it? T 


= 


be more space available——- 


Answer. Yes. In that connection I can 
give you some figures on the cost of ele« 
power energy. For instance, it depends on 
such factors as your waterpower, acce - 
bility, your installation costs, your foss fuel 
equivalents. If you ship your fossil fue 
long distances, then you run your costs way 


up. But electric power costs in our country 








run between 4 and 7 per kKilowatt- 
hour. That's cheap. ° by water and 
the fossil fuels—coal and oil 

But the United States has about the 
cheapest power in the world. I think t 
a fair statement Britain is costly I ! 
is costly—the Rhone development has bee 
very costly. So, I'd say most nations w i 


pay for electric power probably twice what 
we are paying. 

When you get down into sLip transporta- 
tion, you've got another thing. You have to 
compare what it a coal or oil-burning 
ship to develop the steam power to drive 
turbines and propellers as against the cost ol 


costs 


nuclear power 
Now, the initial cost of building a nucle 


ship might be more. We're dealing with 
factors here that haven't really been worked 
out. We can't really speak in terms of operat- 
ing costs at this point, but certainly the big 
advantage is in saving the space for fue 

Frankly, in our country, with its presently 


cheap electric power, I would expect that the 
big atomic development over the next 5 
yeurs—add 10 if you want, although I expect 
to see all this move much faster—-would be 
in marine applications, 
snips 

@. Well, is there a barrier in laws 
something needed in the way of new laws 

A. No. The Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee [of Congress], I think, has been 1: 
main extremely constructive. The late Brien 
McMahon, the first chairman, was inte! 
interested always. Of course, they were loox- 
ing at it in his day os a weapon, and they 


atomic-powered 





didn’t have fuel enough to consider it for 
industrial use. Also, I think the scienti 
have worked out a lot better method of con- 
trol in the last 5 or 6 years But they 
clamped on very strict security, as tne 


war and 


and there 


should. It was right after a big 
they didn't want to make trouble 


was every reason why we should have very 
tight security, both psychologically and 
actually. That's the reason for the Mc- 


Mahon Act Now the act has been amended, 
STERLING COLE, who was chairman for a while, 
has been very helpful. 

There are a lot of them on the commi 
who are most interested. It’s been a fine 
fine group, and the members have wanted 


tee 


the best for the Nation. 
Q. They would give industry a chance to go 
ahead? 


A. They're very anxious for it to do s 
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Some Pressing Problems of the Middle and 
Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon World Affairs Council, under the 
able direction of its president, Dr. Frank 
Munk, and Mrs. Hilmar Grondahl, ex- 
ecutive secretary, have done much to 
bring to the people of my State con- 
structive information on world problems. 

Last week in Portland, nine members 
of the Asia Town Hall mission discussed 
before the Oregon World Affairs Council 
some of the pressing problems of the 
Middle and Far East. These Asian lead- 
ers stressed the need for understanding, 
for an increase in productivity to raise 
standards of living, and, most important, 
the need for peace and time in which to 
develop. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an interesting and instruc- 
tive article by Gene Briggs from the 
columns of the Oregonian for April 8, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASIA DEEMED AS NEEDING PROMISE OF PEACE, 
TIME IN WHICH TO DEVELOP 
(By Gene Briggs) 

Peace and time in which to develop. 

These are paramount needs of Asian coun- 
tries and just as important to the United 
States and other free nations, as democracies 
seek to guide the world into a new relation- 
ship of prosperity and good will, about 250 
persons were told Thursday night by 9 
Asians in a discussion sponsored at the Mult- 
nomah hotel by the World Affairs Council of 
Oregon and cooperating organizations. 

On the panel of speakers were representa- 
tives of the governments or popular leaders 
trom Egypt, South Viet-Nam, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Iraq, India, Japan, Jordan, and 
the Philippines. 

RISE OF NATIONALISM TRACED 

In general, the speakers told of the rise of 
nationalism in Asia, the recent independence 
gained by several Asian countries, and the 
problems of development they face after gen- 
erations of backwardness. 

Yoberta Villanueva, general manager of the 
Manila Chronicle, the Philippines, said the 
Asian countries have a common problem of 
ferment, turmoil and restlessness of spirit. 
He said “this nationalism is an important 
dynamic spirit, like yours of 1776.” 

Villanueva said the “weak are generally 
suspicious of the strong,” but “I urge you to 
keep on helping people of Asia to gain the 
necessities of life. Don’t be impatient, and 
some day * * * the people of Asia will work 
hand-in-hand with you in developing the 
bright new one-world of tomorrow.” 

ISRAEL PROBLEM TO EGYPT 

Mrs. Amena El-Said, Egypt, said the major 

problem in Egypt is Israel. She said the 


Middle East was divided when Israel was 
created by the United Nations. 

“The United States is to blame morally 
and politically for Israel,’ she said and as 
long 


as Israel exists, there will be no stability 
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in the Middle East. “Money never buys 
friends, but you can get our friendship free 
by giving us justice,” Mrs. El-Said concluded. 

Abdul Kerim Al-Uzri, Iraq, echoed Mrs. 
El-Said’s statement that “We, as Arabs, con- 
sider Israel the most important and danger- 
ous question.” 

For Asia as a whole, Al-Uzri 
problem is one of poverty. He said, “We 
must raise productivity. The American 
people can help provide the necessary tech- 
nique and some of the capital.” 

He said Iraq needs little of that capital, 
but many Asian countries do. 

India’s G. Ramachandran, director of a 
rural workers’ training center, said his coun- 
try has recently rediscovered freedom after 
centuries of subjugation. “‘We seek to 
nurture the fre has c to us,” 
he said 

“We inhe 
rebuilding a hattered 
conflict, we'll be thrown 
The greatest need is peace * * 
India and Asia.” 

Cai Thai Boa, Vietnam, said the acute prob- 
lem of his country is communism. Because 
of the Communists, he said, we have par- 
tition, a country almost destroyed and more 
than 1 million refugees from ncrth Vietnam. 

He said, “‘We want also peace. Our people 
need to live in peace.” 

George Togasaki, Japanese newspaper pub- 
lisher, said population is the first problem 
of Japan. The Japanese population has 
grown from 33 million at the time Japan 
was opened to the West to 88 million today 
Little of the country is arable, he said, and 


said the major 


perhaps, 


edom that me 


country with the task of 
land. If there is 
many years. 
* peace for 


rited a 


back 


Japan has turned to industry. The solu- 
tion is two-way trade, not aid, he said. 
Musa Nasir, Jordan, said America should 


the injustice done to the Arabs be- 
concerns you as much as us. He 
Arabs would rather have one tiny 
bit of justice than millions of dollars. 

Mohamad Roem, Indonesia, ex-cabinet 
minister, said “Many people in Indonesia be- 
lieve in democracy and these elements will 
win in the end.” He said the United States 
should seek closer relations not only with 
military countries, but with people who 
are moving in a democratic way. 

Miss Nilawan Pintong, Thailand magazine 
editor, described the Thais as a people happy 
with their own way of life but caught up 
in world progress and forced to become 
modern. She said, “It is the responsibility 
of the people who brought in new things 
to teach them and show them what is 
needec.” 


know of 
cause it 
said the 





Disposal of Projects Built by the WPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
opinion of the General Counsel, General 
Services Administration, concerning the 
rights of municipalities in the disposal of 
buildings or projects constructed under 
WPA. I believe this opinion will answer 
questions which have arisen in many 
communities throughout the Nation. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


April ] i 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRAT! 
Washington, D.C., March 9 
Re WPA-built barn, Belvidere, S. Dak 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 
Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D 

Dear SENATOR CASE: Reference i 
your letter of January 21, which y 
ferred for reply to this office by the 
vist of the United States. The 
sought information concerning any j 
the Federal Government may have ‘in 
erected by the WPA in the town of Be 
S. Dak., which is presently being « 
by town Officials for disposal by sale 

An exhaustive research of the fil 
Works Project Administration reveal] 
the town of Belvidere, Jackson C 
Dak., acted as official sponsor of proj ray 
65-1-74-2324 to “tear down and salvay; 
terials from abandoned lumberyard, 
sheds on private property for use 
structing horse barn, hog house, stock pay 
ion and corrals, 500 feet of 2-inch water : 
from town system to project and per 
incidental and appurtenant work the: 
town-owned property.” 

The foregoing quotation appears L 
agreement signed by W. E. Kuhn, chair 
town board, June 1940, which also cont 
the following restriction: “‘No sale or 
division of the property from public uss 
control will be made during the usefu 
the improvements created under this 
ject.” ‘The completion date of this p 
was October 29, 1940. 

In the case of the United States v. City 
Columbus, decided December 3, 1943, U1 
States District Court of North Dakota, N. W 
D. (54 Fed. Supp. 37), the United 
sought to recover from the city of Colun 
N. Dak., the amount expended by it 
cost of materials used and labor per! 
in the construction of a community 1 
tion building as a WPA project, leased by t 
city as a liquor store. The court on mot 
for judgment on the pleadings stated 
follows: 

“A review of plaintiff's complaint indi 
that by virtue of the Federal Emerge: Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1937 (15 U.S.C.A 
secs. 721-728), the United States of Am« 
agreed with the city of Columbus f 
erection of a certain project described 
‘Demolishing old building and construct 
of the community recreation building’ 
the project was properly approved, and t 
‘the project herein alleged was by this | 
tiff in all things performed and complet 
January 31, 1939, in the total cost 
terials and labor in the sum of $3,729 .9 

“The complaint alleges that the defend 
‘did convert the project herein * * * 
that the said defendant leased same 
private individual for the operation 
liquor store, and by reason thereof, the p! 
tiff herein is entitled to recover from t 
fendant, the sum of $3,729.90, the am 
expended by this plaintiff for the p! 
herein described.’ In effect plaintiff « 
tends that all projects constructed 
through the authority of the Federal FE: 
ency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 
be or are impressed with an easement 
restriction limiting the use of such 
pleted projects to the uses described 
act, and that a local municipality, 
dentally benefited by the Federal Emet 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1937, cou 
the project thus created only for th: 
poses set forth therein. 

(1) It seems to me essential, in ord 
determine whether or not plaintiff's 
plaint states a cause of action upon W! 
relief could be granted, and that examin*- 
tion be made of the act in question and !' 
purposes ascertained.‘ The evident and 
clared policy of Congress in passing 
various Emergency Relief Acts was 




















The 


ng and relieving unemployment 





resolution of June 29, 1937 (ch. 401, 50 
Stat. 36 15 U. S. C. A., secs. 721-728), 
by stating: 


That in order to continue to provide re- 

id work relief on useful public pro- 

* *¢ * there is hereby appropriated, 

* * © (money) to be used in the discretion 
inder the direction of the President, 


be 


* and no non-Federal project shall 
taken or prosecuted under this appro- 


ion unless and until the sponsor has 
a written agreement to finance such 
the entire cost thereof as it is not to 
pplied from Federal funds.’ 
Numerous courts have had opportunity to 


e the purposes of the various Federal 
rency Relief Acts: 

Courts have judicially noticed the fact 
the primary objective of the Federal 
ency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 


A., sec. 728 note) was not to benefit 
ilar municipalities or localities 
ie relief for unemployment. 
By contributing a small part of the 
ry expense and by contributing the 
i of a superintendent and a l 
iber of employees the city of Los Ar 
ible to obtain the benefit of the project 
is not, however, city work of which the 
had control, but was under the rule 
regulations of the Emergency Rel 
nini tration (Hoover v. Independe 
l Dist., supra (220 Iowa 1364, 264 N. W 


U.S 


but to 











- Shelton v. City of Greenville, 169 Tenn 
87 S. W. 2d 1016; Todaro vy. City of 
port, supra (La. App. 170 So. 356 


))).”. (Taylor et al. v. City Of Los Angeles 
29 Cal. App. 2d 181, 84 P. 2d 242, 243).) 
We are dealing here with emergency 
isures which represent the exercise of 
icy power and have for their purpose ti 
»f persons in distress by reason of the 
incial and economic depression. Their 
mary purpose is to furnish work to the 
employed. The question of making pub- 
improvements is secondary; and is but a 
ns of carrying out the primary purpose.’ 


1e 








lage of Larchmont, et al. v. Town of 

naronec, et al. (249 App. Div. 741, 291 
N. Y. S. 716, 718.) ) 

The sole and primary purpose of the 


ious emergency relief appropriation acts 
President 


d the executive order of the 
le in connection therewith, is to give 
ployment to persons requiring relief, and 


ives @ work relief program.’ (Block v. 
uman (D. C., 26 F. Suppl. 105, 106.) ) 
[The Supreme Court of Massachusetts had 
ision to pass upon the purpose of the 
ious emergency relief acts. In doing so 
at court stated: 
Running through all the laws enacted, 
e purpose of the Federal Government is 
und to relieve unemployment directly, 
irough projects, so called. The plan of em- 
ployment involved the doing by the Govern- 
ment itself of these projects, which, as in the 
e at bar, theretofore were carried on by 
the municipalities themselves with some 
sible assistance from the Commonwealth 
id county. But we view these projects 
ndertaken not for the benefit of the mu- 
nicipality, but primarily for the purpose of 
relieving unemployment, and incidentally 
r the utility and convenience of the gen- 
eral public, as distinguished from the mu- 
cipality itself.’ (Benoit v. Hathaway (1941, 
10 Mass. 362, 38 N. E. 2d 329, 331.) ) 
(2) It is apparent from plaintiff’s com- 
int that ‘* * * the project herein alleged 
was by this plaintiff in all things performed 
nd completed on January 31, 1939 * * °.’ 
We are then confronted with the question 
‘ what control the United States of America 
ild exercise over the project after its com- 
pietion, It is apparent that the primary pur- 
e of the Federal Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Acts had been accomplished when 
the project was completed. Unemployment 
id been lessened; relief in the way of public 
rk had been granted. The United Stat 


as 
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a privately operated apartment house, the 
project would not f course, have received 
departme! or executive approval. But 
once a pI t, which in its application meets 
the specific ‘quired by law, and re- 
ceives appr ind is constructed under the 
upervision and ntrol of WPA officials, is 
completed turned over to the munici- 
pality, it is rned over without being im- 
pressed with an easement or right or restric- 
tion controlled by the United States, and 
may be used thereafter by the municipality 
in any manner which the laws governing 
that municipali allow. A contrary conclu- 
ion would, in my opinion, result in entan- 
glements of such infinite complication as to 


be 


lain 


p 


(3) 


+ 


It 


1) » 
aleges 


impossible of 
otherwise 
plation of C 


and wa 
ngress. 
true that 


is 
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administration, judicial 
never within the contem- 


or 


the plaintiff's com- 
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‘the work proposed will be done in full con- 
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‘All 
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States 
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Stop the Current Drift Toward Atomic War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S&S 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


TAT! 


3 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 2, 14 Protestant church leaders 


joined in an appeal to President Eisen 


hower to stop the current drift toward 


atomic war. This is a message 


comes, I believe, from the heart of the 


American .people. 


I ask unanimous consent that an arti 
cle in the New York Times of April 
reporting the dispatch of this letter, an 


also setting forth the text of the lett« 
be printed in Appendix of 
RECORD 
There being no the artic] 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco 
as follows: 
PRESIDENT ASKED To STop War 
TEEN PROTESTANT LEADER IGN 
ATomic SMASH-CHINA COURSE 


the 
ae 


object ion 


Drtrr—F 
APPEAL A 


protestant church leader 
rday t 


war 


Fourteen 
President Eisenhower 
drift toward 


yeste 


current atom 
In 
men 


the cl 


White H 


1+ war 
va 


the President 
took sharp issue with 

advisers who have ited a 
destroy Red Chin 1's justr 
The letter said: 


a letter to 


advyoc 


which 


1 
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“We are shocked, Mr. President, that these 
advisers urge you, who have stood always 
for peace, to consent to all-out war and 
the use of atomic bombs. Such an tirre- 
sponsible policy would expose the United 
States Government and the American peo- 
ple before the whole world as wanton 
aggressors.” 

The churchmen were equally critical of 
the thesis that the United States is honor 
bound to defend the Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands or to protect Chiang Kai-shek from 
losing face. 

“We think that to risk worldwide atomic 
war for the prestige of Chiang Kai-shek 
would not only be a folly, but a crime of the 
first magnitude,” they added. 


LIST OF SIGNATURES 


Sieners of the letter were: 

The Right Reverend Norman B. Nash, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. 

3ishop John Wesley Lord, of the Boston 
area of the Methodist Church. 

The Reverend Dr. John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The Right Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
retired. 

The Reverend Guy Emery Shippler, edi- 
tor, the Churchman (Protestant Episcopal). 

The Reverend John Bradbury, editor, the 
Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 

The Reverend J. Tremayne Copplestone, 
editor, Zions Herald (Methodist). 

The Reverend Dr. Phillips Packer Elliott, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor, the Univer- 
salist Leader. 

The Reverend Dr. John Towland Lathrop, 
minister, First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. 

Clarence Pickett, honorary’ secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee. 

W. Stanley Rycroft, secretary for Latin 
America of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

John C. Slemp, editor, Missions (Baptist). 

Stanley I. Stuber, general secretary of the 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation. 

TEXT OF LETTER TO PRESIDENT 


The letter follows: 

“We, the undersigned clergymen, laymen, 
and editors of Protestant journals, writing 
as individuals, are profoundly disturbed by 
the current drift in Washington toward war. 

“According to the New York Times of 
March 26, 1955, high policy advisers are sug- 
gesting a strong action against the Chinese 
mainland, which has been ominously labeled 
‘Operation Smash China.’ Some such ad- 
visers, said the Times, advocate war on an 
all-out basis, with the objective to destroy 
Red China's industrial potential. 

“We are shocked, Mr. President, that these 
advisers urge you, who have stood always for 
peace, to consent to all-out war and the 
use of atomic bombs. Such an irresponsible 
policy would expose the United States Gov- 
ernment and the American people before the 
whole world as wanton aggressors. 

“The New York Times dispatch says it is 
‘the conviction in official quarters that Rus- 
sia does not wish to risk a general war’ and 
that ‘Red China wishes to avoid involvement 
in a general war.’ 

“Why then shall we start all-out war 
against the Chinese mainland? How, we 
ask, can the administration expect to have 
a united people behind our foreign policy? 
There are millions of upright Americans 
whose Christian conscience would never 
tolerate such an action.” 


PREMISES TERMED “FLIMSY” 


“Your advisers say that we are ‘honor- 
bound, to defend Quemoy and Matsu, and the 
only way to do it would be to smash China, 
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There is also talk that we must protect 
Chiang Kai-shek from losing face. We think 
that to risk worldwide atomic war for the 
prestige of Chiang Kai-shek would not only 
be a folly, but a crime of the first magni- 
tude. 

“The arguments in favor of waging pre- 
ventive war are unbelievably flimsy and 
faulty. The promoters of the smash China 
plan predict that Russia would stay out of 
such a war. 

“As you will recall, our military experts 
were wrong on China in 1950. We fear that 
they are blundering again. Why should 
Russia, also honorbound by treaty, stand idly 
by and see her ally destroyed by atomic 
bombs? 

“Mr. President, we implore you to stop this 
drift toward atomic war. We wholeheartedly 
agree with a recent editorial in the New 
York Times that it would be a vast tragedy 
if we stumble into war against the inten- 
tions and wishes of the majority of our peo- 
ple and our allies. 

“As Christians and citizens we urge you 
to exercise in this critical hour your strong 
leadership for peace. We agree fully with 
the New York Times editorial which said: 

“It is time that the fire-eaters in Wash- 
ington, whether in the Pentagon, or else- 
where, went into silence.’ 

“Mr. President, if the world is to be saved 
from irretrievable disaster, we must be- 
gin to think and act positively in terms of 
peace. As Christians we know that war, 
atomic war, will bring no solution. You, 
Mr. President, said recently that ‘there is 
no alternative to peace’ and ‘the concept of 
atomic war is too horrible for men to endure 
and to practice; we must find some way out 
of it.’ 

“If we blunder into atomic war, there will 
be no victors and few survivors. The only 
way to find a solution for remaining con- 
flicts is by negotiation. 

“In years past we negotiated the Berlin 
blockade, the thorny question of Trieste, 
the Korean war, and the jungle war in Indo- 
china. Shall we now plunge mankind into 
the abyss for the tiny islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu? These islands are a part of the 
Chinese mainland and we should evacuate 
them. 

“As for Formosa, we must negotiate either 
on the basis of the two-China concept or as 
a neutralized sanctuary for Chiank Kai-shek 
under the trusteeship of the United Nations. 

“Mr. President, as Christians we cannot be 
silent at this critical juncture of United 
States history. Our conscience compels us 
to oppose an aggressive all-out war policy. 
Your decisions, Mr. President, will not only 
affect the safety and well-being of 165 mil- 
lion Americans, but your stand for peace will 
benefit the whole human race. 

“We beg you, Mr. President, to continue 
your action for peace, stop the drift toward 
war, insist on peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences between nations. The problem of to- 
day is not the prestige of Chiang Kai-shek, 
but the survival of our civilization.” 





The Late Reverend Father Peter A. 
Crumbley 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 


great man and a great priest whose 
whole life was a constructive and most 
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influential one in the service of God an4 

mankind was the late Reverend Fathe; 

Peter A. Crumbley, O. F. M., Franci 

Order. 

We read and hear much of the juye- 
nile problem but Father Crumbley con- 
sidered this important problem 
ahead of others. 

In my extension of remarks, T include 
an article based on an interview with 
Father Crumbley—or Father Peter as he 
was endearingly called—written by Loy} 
M. Lyons and appearing in the Boston 
Globe of November 3, 1935. The views of 
Father Crumbley are as applicable t 
day and probably more so, than when 
expressed them years ago. 

Father Crumbley was a friend of mine 
whom I greatly admired. Anyone who 
met Father Crumbley during his lifetime 
was a better person because of such 
meeting. 

The article follows: 

NoNeE Born A CRIMINAL, DECLARES FAtTHER 
CRUMBLY—ONE-TIME PRISON CHAPLAIN 
Says NEGLEcTED CHILDHOOD To BLamMe— 
Puts Ir Up To PARENTS 

(By Louis M. Lyons) 

“You've had the confidence of thous 
of criminals; what do they tell you gave them 
a start in crime?” I asked Father Peter A. 
Crumbly, the Franciscan friar whose experi- 
ence with crime has ranged from his early 
connection with juvenile courts and reform 
schools through a number of years as chap- 
lain of Joliet Penitentiary. 

“It's the almost unanimous verdict of 
criminals that the start of their troubles was 
a neglected childhood,” the priest replied 

“I've talked with thousands in the peni- 
tentiaries. ‘If I'd had a break when I was 
kid,’ they tell me—‘My father was a drunk 
ard. My mother was no good. We lived in 
tough neighborhood. I got running with 
tough gang. Then once I got in the jug 
every man’s hand was against me. Once a 
convict always a convict.’ That's wi! 
they say. 


@e 
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CAN BE REFORMED 


“Yet I know the majority of criminals can 
be reformed. I never met a boy who was 4!! 
bad. It’s the business of the friends of boys 
and of patriotic citizens generally to discover 
the good in problem children and fan the 
sparks into the flame of a good life. 

“Take a child almost incorrigible. He isa 
hero worshiper. Let him attach himself to 
a fine person and it will make a man of him. 
Somebody has a responsibility for these 
young people. In the first place, it is the 
parents’ responsibility to teach respect for 
authority. But where there is insufficient 
home influence the employer can do a great 
deal. If a businessman has a young clerk 
who is running wild, getting into bad com- 
pany, drinking, a word from the boss would 
go further than preaching. The business- 
man is too apt to say, ‘It is not my responsi- 
bility’ and let an opportunity go to help at 4 
critical time.” 

The mission father’s black pipe went out 
during this long passage. He got up, gath- 
ered his medieval brown robes about him 
and made his way to the kitchen of his good 
friend and old Army mate, James F. Fit7- 
gerald, at Milton, to get some old-fashioned 
matches. Then his host’s children came 
tumbling in to tell him about the pheasant's 
nest that he must crawl under the shed to 
see. But like other veterans he has grown 4 
little thick for crawling under sheds. So he 
took their word for it. Then there was phon- 
ing about the address he is to deliver at the 
Copley-Plaza ballroom this afternoon on 
Youthful Criminals—What Is Our Respon- 
sibility to Them? His lecture is to help the 
guild of St. Elizabeth finance its day nurse’). 

















NO AUTOS THEN 





s pine going again, Father Crumbly re- 
ked that his earliest recollection of home 
his father with his pipe, and the old 
eman still enjoys a smoke at 80, 
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“My father could supervise me easy 
nh,” he said. “There were no autos 
Parents have more of a task now. 


fraid many of them aren't it. 
1 I speak to a Rotary Club I say, ‘Look 
son over. He has your appearance and 








teristics. Did you ever stop to think 
he has your temptations mt lied 
times by modern conditions?’ Y¥ ig 





le run their own lives now 
have their own rein; 
e, read anything, see anything It ‘ 

to me that chidren are as good as 


re 
re 





let them go any- 










Ve who have re 
upport and encoura 
should protect them from 
lack experience to know i ndere- 
ing to their lives. If we fulfill our re- 
jility to them as children, we won't 
to lock them up in the penite: 
on I say that if we take care of a 


spons 








1 teachers 





t they 











his teens the rest of his life will t 
elf. Keep a boy decent until he 0) 
life will solve itself. By that time 
be interested in some nice girl and 

ll plan their lives together Bu e 








from 13 t 
maturity. 
class,” the priest 


w run wild » 20 and you get 
red brand at 
We have no criminal 
ted out of his many 
men who have committed crime 
; born a criminal a priori any more 
yne is born to die of tuberculosi 
e nor sociology will sol 
em. It is not due to 
dity, nor environment. It is 
il disrespect for authority 
rity—domestic, civil, ecclesiastic. If a 
1 doesn’t observe the commandments of 
d, how can we expect him to obey the laws 
in? The sanction of an honorable man 
ynscience, The sanction of the gangster 
w. The first duty is the parents,” 
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years’ experience 
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bred in 






for all au- 







“I think the young people today, although 
have their elders mystified, have many 
ling characteristics to those of us who 

e and study them. Just before I came 

re I conducted a retreat for 700 high-school 

; in Chicago, and the week before that 

» for 900 boys in St. Paul. I specialize in 

t work for high-school boys. The result 
is most inspiring to me. 

To the casual observer the high school 

1 appears flippant and irresponsible. My 

ression is that he is neither indifferent 
hor irrepressible. He is sensitive and 
cious and adopts a flippant manner to 
cover his true feelings. He hates senti- 
tality from adults. But as soon as he 

( »vers an older person who a true 
mpathy for youth expressed in a man-to- 
man way, he returns respect where he finds it. 
The high school lad realizes that he is in 














seit 







has 









between a child and aman. Subconsciously 
is aware that he is neither child nor yet 
1man. A lot of his deviltry is to cover up 





it. A 15-year-old is all hands and feet and 
i\wkwardness in the presence of adults. But 

his own gang he can be a ringleader. My 

thod is to get in with them and be a 

lend. Not a spy but a leader. 
se their restraint. Supposedly 
want me to see their football games, 
respond to a true interest. 

The high school boy of today is convinced 
that grownups have made a mess of this 
world. I don’t know but he’s right. They 
blame our generation for the depression and 
the lack of peace in the world, They aren't 
articulate about it, but they sense that the 
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results we have got don’t much appeal to 







Soon they 





tough lads 


T hey 
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them. Whoever c 


sad the heart ar 


i mind 
of this generation of young people will con- 


trol the world My interest is to develop 
them x God and for good citizenship.” 
He described his activity in the Catholic 


Order tarted by Bishop B. J. Sheil 









ol 120, Which has recruited 100,000 boys 
lor whol me int est With its sponsorship 
ind scholarship 
I ds f boys off the 
‘ man eve \A 
to ja i I ugh t 
! Y 1 Order de- 
Vv ed 1 crowded q - 
vw nh ep - 
) L 
T { ot é é 
I A P d r € yhere— 
i i “ i e ¢ ire I h 
t kas 
1a l h h A 
ea ( I a mo 
id try 
iif we w keep 
4 I } r j i ve 
O Ul > he guild wanted to 
K ‘ Vv would w I 
I ’ i Pri A r 
ure ri la > 
A M: Fit ild i 
H i ne wa ral t 
I estion 
wear I de b L\uSE t 
I \ e of the medieval vO 
W i d, and ¢ 
W ad j he t . 
B d | ( mbly to speak « 
roma ie | Order, founded 
by St. F: i fA iin 1209. 


CAME WITH COLUMBUS 


Tt wa ‘= . can padre, he recalled 
who br ht Chr anity to America with 
C ib 

-adre Ju Perez, O. F. M., was the father 
confessor of Isabella, Queen of Spain nd 
also &@ man f ence and as such inter- 
ested in Columbus’ proposed exploratio 
Padre Pere ersuaded Isabella to finance 
( I \ then himself joined it 

lin and upon the landing at San 
ilvadore erected a cro: and consecrated 
the newly di vered land to God So we 


iy we brought the church to America,’ 





sala e I 

Ot! Franciscans established themselves 
in F! 4 and Canada and Mexico and 

yread their m ns up the Pacific coast 
to San I Re nta Barbara, and as far 
as Sacram - 

Fra take the vow of poverty. 
Neither they as individuals nor their order 
n perty Father Crumbly is now 
his father mnly heir and it became neces- 

iry x his father to make a will, since the 
son cannot inherit his property. To cover 
the law, h ither has willed the priest $10. 

This 1 the Fra can missionary’s first 


public lecture here though he has been often 
in Boston As ch the GOist Engi- 
neers he was attached to the Engineering 
Training School of the First Army C 
of the AEF where James F. Fitzgerald, of 
Milton, and Frank Nolan, postmaster of Ay 

became his fast friends A missionary of 
his Franciscan travels from 
Canada holding retreats, 
preaching a le religious faith Buoyant 
in spirit, hearty in physique, as much a man’s 
man as any of his veteran buddies, Father 
Crumbly, now graying and broadening to a 
comfortable middle chuckles to recall 
his first a boy in Appleton, Wis., was 
delivering the Ashland Daily Press whose 
editor then was Joe Mitchell Chapple, Bos- 
ton editor now. Mrs. Fitzgerald says her 
husband's good missionary friend is the most 
he ever has in the house, 
ets his own matches, 


iplain of 
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order now he 





rnia, 





age, 


job as 


comfortable guest 


For one thing he 


FHA Facilities for El Paso 
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HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 
Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr K 
under leave to revi nd extend 
mark I submit the follow 
vhich t! 1 naicate wa 


incident w h transpired d 
time Conner was ln I 
Easter h la 
Conc F THE UNITED 
; ' 
} D. ¢ ( I 
Mr. Cr E HERV 
re) J Tor 
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telep ( ( 
| d that a new ) rep 
rountlr t l é 

t i I was <¢ l¢ ( Ww ( 
I ns W ‘ ele 

i Federal H Adin i 

fi I P ) Su i ? 
or it t id I ere é 
ver ( irl nd ely 
lu it I 

I was rec r ted by ar 
who rmed n t > wa \€ 
ch an f a committee of the Ff I 
Hon Builders A the p 
sole function of t comm ee be 


tain and present tactual intorm 


FHA supporting the office for El I we 
specifically told that the approach i; 
cedure would be to pr ent thest 

district office of the 








then here in Washington. 

I was told by this committee cha 
that their intent was to show e need 
justification for establishing the ffice 
Paso, and not to engage in p i 
tactics which might be harmful to the p: 
ect In this, I concurred 

This report had been insmitted, I 
stood, to Mr. Norman P. Mason, ¢ ef of 
Washington FHA office The f i 
quested time to stu the rep: and 
duct an investigation and ur \ ) 


subsequently, if possible, such an ¢ 


might be established in El Paso 

Within a few short hour fter Mr. M 
had started the surve an attor! f 
Paso, who said he represented 1 
Guido, Jr., and a Mr. Kirkpatrick et 
sented himself in my office and stated 
he was interested in obtaining the 
He made it clear that he represe 


f the El Paso Home | 


and that he was not to be 


small group 


Association 


sidered as spokesman for the ma 
members of this organizatio! He exp 
to me that under the cond f ( 
tract e had wit 1and « l 
be paid the sum of $5,000 if ie 
be ytained for El Paso 

He also ited to me t t he urged 
c ents to € y eer a te im ) 
coincide with his effor Now bea I 
that at th time I had t received 
informal, off 4 rou ffi i r 
exert efforts in be ilf of ) I 
faci es for El P ) 

I had not re ed any fact, Iinformat 


uld place me in ay 
or logical reque t 
here the case, f 
behalf of El P 


part lial 


hw 
formal 


or statistics whi 
tion 
present to the official 


to make a 


on facts and not fancy, in 


You, nor al ne in your 











at this point had contacted me in regards 
to the project requesting the establishment 
of such an office in El] Paso, nor of the status 


of the situation. As stated, I had no facts 
whatsoever. Instead, I was greeted by 98 
telegrams, and, I presume, others will come. 

My position as regards those who sent the 
telegrams is this: these persons, I assume, 
were informed by you or your group that 
their help was needed in obtaining this fa- 
cility. You possibly told them that the con- 
gressional officials here—Senator LYNDON 
Jorunson, Senator Prick DANIEL, and myself— 
had all the facts and all we needed was an 
avalanche of telegrams expressing interest in 
the project, in order to be able to get it. 

These people who sent the telegrams were 
sincere, civic-minded citizens who, upon the 
advice given by uninformed and unfair indi- 
viduals, were given an erroneous impression 
and were denied the benefit of the full facts. 
These people were unaware of the true status 
and situation. 

Had you and your group taken the time 
and effort to have checked with the Texas 
Senators and myself, we would have told you 
that we would be happy to work on the proj- 
ect if you would but furnish us the facts we 
needed. Then after we had presented the 
case to the FHA and the proper Officials had 
made a study, should the request have been 
denied, we would have welcomed and, in fact, 
solicited additional statements from business 
and civic leaders in El] Paso. 

Not only were your actions ill-timed, and 
of such nature as to possibly hinder our 
project, but if you had checked you would 
have known that Congress is not in session 
due to the Easter holidays and that both 
Texas Senators are out of town and will be 
for 2 weeks hence. (I might add, I am here 
because although the House is in recess, 
there is much other work than House action 
to be done here in Washington.) 

May I sum this up by stating that at no 
time will I condemn people for expressing 
their opinions, and, in fact, I encourage and 
cordially invite such opinions. But it grieves 
me deeply when the expressions are engi- 
neered on unsuspecting and sincere people 
who believe in their hearts and minds that 
they are rendering a service; when, unknown 
to them, their sincere desire to be helpful 
is being used for other motives. 

Furthermore, I think it was unethical and 
improper for anyone to pay, or to offer to 
pay, anyone else a sum of money for obtain- 
ing a legitimate project from the Govern- 
ment, for the good of the community. This 
in itself casts an undesirable reflection upon 
the project and besides is unkind in its im- 
plied purpose of discrediting the sincerity, 
ability, and desire for cooperation and 
achievement of the two Members of the 
United States Senate from Texas, and myself. 

I feel that because of a lack of cooperation 
on your part and the lack of sincerity and 
purpose of a few individuals, the possibility 
of obtaining the office for El Paso has been 
endangered and possibly destroyed. And, I 
might add, until these tactics were used I 
think the project had a better-than-fair 
chance of being obtained. 

For your information may I state that I 
am still personally and officially in support 
of the project to obtain these FHA facilities 
for El Paso. I think the request, if based 
upon fact and legitimate information, is 
fair; I believe the facility is needed and de- 
sirable. And Iam hopeful that we can wash 
away the dirt which has been splattered on 
this project, making it eventually possible 
to obtain this service. 

Mr. Hervey, the case is not a new one. 
Such instances have happened in the past, 
and I suppose, will continue to happen in 
the future. But it is unfortunate when a 
few selfish individuals by their intentional 
or unintentional actions, take a decent, fine, 
and respectable thing and cause it to be 
smeared or destroyed. 
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As I stated to you on the telephone yes- 
terday, in addition to the tactics outlined 
above, certain improper, illegal, and unethi- 
cal proposals were made to me in conjunc- 
tion with this project and I deeply resent 
such actions. My present position is not to 
further amplify these advances. My sole 
reason is not to further jeopardize or cast 
an ill reflection upon the project and a host 
of decent citizens who are sincere in their 
efforts to obtain this FHA faciilty. However, 
I will not hesitate to recall the situation 
around these advances should it justify the 
purpose. 

I hope in the future it will be possible 
for us to achieve a unity in purpose, brought 
about by a sincere desire to be of service to 
the community, in this and other projects. 
I’ll assure you such service to the people 
of west Texas is my sole purpose and intent. 

Sincerely, 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
Congressman, 16th District, Tezas. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose here is to 
serve notice to this group and to all con- 
cerned that I shall not tolerate such 
tactics or procedure, and that the situa- 
tion and position stated, by request is 
here given. It is my hope that we will 
now go forward for the benefit of all. 
Nothing could be accomplished by con- 
tinuing this affair further except to 
destroy this project and friendly re- 
lations. 





Would Lincoln Have Dismissed Corsi?— 
Remarks on the 90th Anniversary of 
His Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, April is a month of significant 
anniversaries. Ninety years ago on this 
April 14 Abraham Lincoln was assas- 
sinated at Ford’s Theater in the Nation’s 
Capital. That tragic event not only has 
made a lasting impression on American 
history but saddened and shocked the 
American people—even the leaders and 
the people in the South were shocked. 
For, as you know, the first memorial 
service for Lincoln was conducted by 
former Confederate veterans. The body 
of the President rested for a while under 
the dome of this Capitol Building and 
throngs of grieving Americans passed his 
bier. 

It is to be regretted that the great 
crowds which visit the Nation’s Capital 
each year cannot visit Ford's Theater 
where this tragic event took place. They 
cannot visit the Ford‘s Theater because 
there is no Ford’s Theater. It is adver- 
tised as such but, in reality, the present 
building is merely a warehouse museum 
to which an admission is charged. Steps 
should be taken to restore the building as 
it was on that fatal night, when the mad 
actor, Booth, struck his fatal blow. Only 
last year the Congress authorized studies 
looking toward a partial restoration at 
least. Let us hope that these studies go 
forward, and that the admission charge 


April ] , 


to enter this shrine be eliminated. ™ 

is no admission charge to the Linco); 
Memorial, and there should be none at 
Ford’s Theater. 

Every school child knows the Lincoln 
story. Everyone who comes to our sho; 
as visitors or as immigrants knows ang 
is moved by the story of this great Amer- 
ican who belongs to the ages. ut, to- 
day, it is clear that some of the present- 
day leaders in the great political party 
which he played a major part in estab- 
lishing have forgotten, if they ever knew. 
another part of the Lincoln story which 


important to our times. 

Lincoln, the man of the people, had 
a high regard for the contribution wh 
the immigrants to America through th: 
years, and the descendants of those who 
reached our shores in earlier years, have 
made to our country, for the richness 
and variety of cultures they brought: 
for the sacrifices they have made in the 
battles fought to preserve and strengthen 
our country; and the contributions these 
peoples from all the countries of the 
earth have made to every phase of our 
lives. 

In a speech in Cincinnati, on February 
12, 1861, Lincoln said: 

In regard to Germans and foreigners, I 
esteem them not better than other people, 
nor any worse. It is not my nature when I 
see a people borne down by the weight of 
their shackles—the oppression of tyranny— 
to make their life more bitter by heaping 
upon them greater burdens; but rather 
would I do all in my power to raise the yoke 
than to add anything that would tend to 
crush them * * * if there are any abroad 
that desire to make this the land of their 
adoption, it is not in my heart to throw 
aught in their way to prevent them from 
coming to the United States. 


One thinks of the lonely railsplitter, 
the war President, the man of the peo- 
ple, enshrined forever in the magnificent 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington which 
is visited by thousands each year from 
all parts of the country, whose writings 
and deeds live forever in the lives and 
minds of his countrymen. And one finds 
in his words spoken to the German com- 
munity at Cincinnati an echo in the im- 
mortal stanzas of Emma Lazurus which 
are inscribed on the base of the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 

Send these, your homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


Yes, we recognize that the political 
party which Abraham Lincoln helped to 
establish has contributed much to Ameri- 
can life, to the realization of Lincoln's 
ideas, to the fulfillment of the American 
dream. But Lincoln’s concern with the 
workingman, with the common people, 
the concern that was expressed in so 
many of his speeches, and in such 
phrases as: “God must have loved the 
common people, he made so many of 
them,” and his concern with the for- 
eigner who comes to our shore to make 
a new life has been often forgotten and 
often betrayed. 

The political party which made him 
President has come upon evil days, in- 
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when one of its leading figures can 

the position he has in regard to the 

icee problem, and in regard to Ed- 

rd J. Corsi, an immigrant born in 

ttaly. I would like to quote here from an 

; rial in the Trenton Evening Times 
Tuesday, April 12, 1955: 

THE CASE OF CorsI 

a creat deal of difficulty has been experi- 

| during recent years in retaining desir- 

nd highly qualified men in the Federal 

Washington holds little appeal for 


Us 


and for one reason or another they 
their bags and depart for home, with 
1out a friendly note of regret and 


from President Eisenhower. 
re has never been any deep mystery as 
» reasons for the continuing turnover 
h places in the Government service 
I to be found principally in the readiness 
e administration to offer a victim in 
e once the wolves begin to howl 
» case of Edward J. Corsi stands as a 
le example of official cowardice. Mr 
Corsi was regarded as ideally fitted for 
f special immigration adviser when he 
med 3 months ago. He was a leading 
York Republican who had been the 
; candidate for mayor and had held 
tant public offices. 

But he proved to be a champion of liberal 
tration policies and as such aroused 
»pposition of the restrictionists. 
1ere were no definite and specific charges, 

I is there anything in the record to sup- 

a suspicion against Mr. Corsi. In fact, 

8 days ago he was lauded by President 

nhower for his “integrity and ability.” 

ertheless, Secretary of State Dulles, sur- 
lering supinely to a single critic, has dis- 
ed him. 
Why should men of ability and loyalty 
bother with public service when they are 
aware that there is always the danger that 
they will be subjected to such indignity? 


the 


One can think how saddened Lincoln 

would be were he alive today to see the 
noble position taken by his party’s 
iders. 

I have joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill, H. R. 4533, 
to amend and revise the laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization, nationality, 
and citizenship, and for other purposes. 

I can think of no greater tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln than to make the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act work as it was intended 
to work by the Congress, and to enact 
into law H. R. 4533, which would carry 
out the noblest of the American tradi- 
tions, 








State Soldiers’ Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 30, 1955, I had printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp a letter from Gen. William J. 
Keville concerning State soldiers’ homes 
in which he quoted Mr. W. Rex McCros- 
son. Mr. McCrosson has asked me to 
correct the quotation by inserting his let- 
ter which follows: 
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New JERSEY MeMoRIAL 
HOME For DISABLED 











tS, SAILORS, MARINES, 
AND TH WIVES AND WIDOWS, 
Vineland, N. J., March 15, 1955. 
Col G H oT D K, 
Ss ry-7 °’r, National Associa- 
t Oj] state Veterans Homes King, 
W 
DEAR ( NEL? Now as to the ibject 
in t J 1 Q re ling the 
\ i I i by the State f West 
\ iG In t savy I am in 
rd The State 1 nes, 
I se resent ti e di- 
vided 1 of whom p 
general med l rgical, and domiciliary 
care, id the n r number of which pro- 
vide only domiciliary care with nursing ate 
tention 
New J y was the first State to have a 
soldier laws enacted at that 
time I you find, were that 
any honorably discharged veteran who was 
necessit« and had not the ability to 
pr ure the n tl for his support and nec- 
€ ry care and attention, was eligible and 
10uld be fur: hed with the necessary sub- 
sistent medical and surgical attention 
Until tl ive ( the Veterans’ Bureau 
the home yenerally carried out this intent 
The lack of adequate facilities for mental 
cases and for general medical hospitals was 
furnished by these iidiers’ home 
With the advent of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and the < ment of the Veterar Ad- 
ministrat } zram of mental and general 
medical h many of the cases that 
taken care of in the soldiers’ 
e erted to these facilities, and 
el jility remained, the appro- 


were not made by the States to 

their responsibilities under the 

then existing laws 
I can see n 

a full m 

same su 





on why the home having 
ram should not have the 
from the Federal Government 





cal pro 
rt 





as a purely domiciliary home for its pa- 
tients. In fact, I would be in favor of 
having those patients who receive general 


medical c 





ecure a greater per diem allow- 
ance than those who are given purely domi- 
ciliary By the same token, I cannot 
conclude that a particular illness should be 
excluded from care within our soldiers’ 
homes merely because we label that 
under the general classification of mental. 

Now if the States choose to have their 
general medical hospital at one point in the 
State and their mental hospital at another 
point, as long as the veterans are taken care 
of adequately I think that the statute ap- 
plying to the soldiers’ homes for reimburse- 


care 


illness 


ment should be extended to them, and I 
think that Georgia and West Virginia will 
be great examples for encouraging other 


States who are not now providing for their 
veterans except in the local, State, or county 
mental and TB institutions provided for 
all citizens, to provide the necessary funds 


and facilities, so that all veterans therein 
might receive attention under the supervi- 
sion of the soldiers’ homes. 


Since there are a great many veterans in 
all of the States in the mental institutions 
because of inability to secure beds in the 
Veterans’ Administration institutions we can 
return to original policy of 
fully providing for its veterans and the Fed- 
eral Government extending aid, as they have 
done since the soldiers’ homes were orig- 
inally instituted for all veterans needing 
care. 

To object or raise an issue by this associa- 
tion I think would hardly be in character, 
Don't let’s be put in the position of prevent- 
ing our veterans from receiving as much 
support from all concerned as possible. If 
the Congress don't choose to make sufficient 
appropriations for this type of care I think 


the the State 
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that {ts thetr responsib y. That it will - 
tect the pre ent contrib nh? “ie > 
soldiers’ homes as presentiy operated 
taking counsel of our fear 
In the final analy the que 1 
to be decided i Is it the Federal ( - 
ment’s responsibility to take e - 
€ - and 1 
who r I ( 
I t v n » ire - 
nected cas¢ fa pe i i - 
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€ i 5s to > at ( i e v 
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Fortieth Anniversary of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


IN THE 


Thursday, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


April 14, 1955 


MINSHALL. Mr. 
youngest of the laboratories of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, which is observing its 40th anniver- 
sary today, is located at the edge of the 
Cleveland Hopkins Municipal Airport. 
Its name, the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory, tells its mission 
plant research. 

Here, more than 2,500 specialists 
searching for ways and means to make 
our engines—the turbojets, the ram jets, 
and the rockets—more powerful and 
more economical in fuel consumption. 
Upon the success of their efforts depend 
in large degree, how much faster and 
higher and farther can fly the airplanes 
and missiles we build tomorrow. 

One of the most interesting and in- 
spiring days I have ever spent came not 
long after the voters of the 23d District 
of Ohio elected me their Representative, 
Then, I visited the NACA's Lewis Labo- 
ratory to see at first hand what was being 
accomplished. 

From Dr. E. R. Sharp, cirector of the 
ereat research center, I was told how the 
Cleveland location was chosen in 1940 as 
the site of the NACA’s greatly expanded 
powerplant research activity. I was 
proud to hear again how the Cleveland 
businessmen had done everything within 
their power to assure that the site would 
be ideal, as in fact it has proved to be 

I was told, too, about the late Dr, 
George W. Lewis, for whom the labora- 
tory is named. Director of NACA’ 
search program from 1919 to 1947 when 
he retired because of broken health, as 
much a war casualty as any man who 
fell on the battlefield, Dr. Lewis had con- 
sidered the new powerplant laboratory 
a personal responsibility, and despite 
the immensity of the burdens he car- 
ried at NACA headquarters here in 
Washington, he traveled each week to 
Cleveland to give personal attention to 
the many complex problems associated 
with improvement of aircraft engines, 


Mr. Speaker, the 


power 


are 


re- 
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As Dr. Sharp took me around the 
Jaboratory, I was impressed by the youth 
of the technical staff engaged in work 
which could mean victory or defeat for 
the United States in any future war. 
I was equally impressed by the intensity 
with which these young scientists were 
working. 

Military security limits my telling you 
what is transpiring today at the Lewis 
Laboratory. But, by a single example, 
I believe I can illustrate how valuable 
is the work being done. Right after 
World War II, NACA research men at 
the Lewis Laboratory began pioneering 
work with thrust augmentation—burn- 
ine additional quantities of fuel in the 
tailpipe of a turbojet engine. The prob- 
lems were many; they were very diffi- 
cult to solve. The result: today, after- 
burners are used on the engines which 
power most of our fast military aircraft. 
These afterburners can provide as much 
as a 100 percent increase in the thrust 
which the turbojet engine provides. 

I was interested, just as I know every 
Member of Congress is interested, to 
learn what is being done at the Lewis 
Laboratory about harnessing nuclear 
energy to airplanes. Again, military 
security prevents me from making de- 
tailed comments, but this much it is 
proper to note: 

The performance capabilities to be 
realized from using nuclear energy for 
aircraft propulsion will enable nonstop 
supersonic flight to any point on the face 
of the earth, and return. With so large 
a gain the goal, industry, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the military serv- 
ices, and the NACA are participating in 
vigorous, sustained attacks on the for- 
midable technical problems that remain 
to be solved. 

The huge, complex equipment that is 
used at the Lewis Laboratory in study 
of powerplant probiems is very neces- 
sary, but in the last analysis, it is the 
caliber of the men and women who work 
there that counts most. From Dr. 
Sharp, on down,-the people at the Lewis 
research center are representative of the 
best in the many scientific fields which 
have a bearing on aircraft propulsion. 
They are dedicated people. All America 
can be proud of the work they are doing. 





The Corsi Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George Sokolsky, from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of April 14, 1954: 

THE CoRSI AFFAIR 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The Corsi case raises certain general prin- 
ciples, namely, whether an official appointed 
to a subordinate position in a Government 
department may determine the policy of 
that department on a particular question; 
eecondly, whether the head of a Government 
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department is bound to keep a man on 
willy-nilly, once he is dissatified with his 
work or his attitude. 

Edward J. Corsi has for many years been a 
henchman in New York of Thomas E. Dewey, 
kept on the public payroll in the hope that 
he could gather for the Republicans a por- 
tion of the Italian vote. Most Italians in 
this State are Democrats, having been duly 
corralled into that party during the days of 
the New Deal. 

Fiorelo La Guardia was a Republican when 
he ran for Congress. Subsequently, he be- 
came nonpartisan, or, to state it more ac- 
curately, omnipartisan, just as he managed 
to belong to all sorts of nationality and re- 
ligious groups. “Butch” as his friends called 
him, was usually in political partnership with 
Vito Marcantonio who sought, in Harlem, 
both Fascist and Communist support, even- 
tually leaving the Fascists behind him as 
numerically unimportant. La Guardia 
spoke a multitude of languages and there- 
fore did as well at an orthodox Jewish bar 
mitzvah as at an Irish Catholic wake. 
“Butch” was an amazing vote-getter, but he 
never succeeded in making Republicans out 
of Italians. 

Nor was Corsi more successful. He ran 
for mayor against Impellitteri and Pecora, 
that being the year when the politicians 
thought only an Italian could win in New 
York. Corsi was trounced, but Dewey gave 
him a job, as Dewey always took care of his 
own. It was only natural, therefore, that 
when Averell Harriman, a Democrat, was 
elected governor of the State of New York, 
Corsi should become unemployed and that a 
place should be sought for him in Wash- 
ington. 

Why John Foster Dulles, our much be- 
deviled Secretary of State, should have Corsi 
loaded upon him, is not too difficult to un- 
derstand. Where else could Corsi be un- 
loaded? He is a specialist in a foreign lan- 
guage group and in the particular interests 
of this foreign language group. This rela- 
tionship is clarified by the intervention of 
Max Rabb, Eisenhower's political adviser. 

So, Rabb apparently helped land Corsi a 
job in the State Department to “liberalize” 
the McCarran-Walter immigration law. Of 
course, if that law or any law is to be changed 
it is Congress that has to do it. The func- 
tion of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is to administer and execute the laws 
of Congress, not to change them. So Repre- 
sentative WALTER raised up a howl, and Corsi 
was offered a transfer. Whereupon Corsi 
shouted, “McCartuy!” and the liberals went 
into action. 

Jor McCartuy had as much to do with 
Corsi's being hired and fired as you or I did, 
but just as in the circus, when there is 
trouble, the shout goes up, “Hey, rube!” So 
among the so-called liberals, the battle cry 
is “McCartHy!” Then they find themselves 
organized and fighting. The ADA goes into 
action, and the individual in question be- 
comes a “victim.” Then Jim Haggerty an- 
nounces that the President never heard 
about the matter and therefore is not to 
blame. 





Medical Services to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the following resolution of the council 
of administration of the Michigan de- 
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partment of the Veterans of Forcicy 
Wars. 

This resolution protests the suggested 
drastic reductions in Federal medica} 
services to veterans and others as rec. 
ommended in a recent report by the 
Hoover Commission. 

I should like to add that I support the 
dissenting view to this report submitted 
by the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD. It js 
not in keeping with the often expressed 
intent of Congress to take a narrow view 
of medical facilities for veterans. The 
veteran population continues high, and 
as it grows older the need for medica] 
service will increase. 

It is essential that waste and inefiici- 
ency be eliminated but this should not 
be used as a guise to drastically reduce 
these important Federal medical faci]- 
ities. — 

The following resolution was adopted 
at a meeting in Clare, Mich., and was 
transmitted to me by Christie J. Braun. 
department quartermaster, adjutant of 
the Department of Michigan, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars: 

I hereby move or resolve, as the case may 
be, that this council of administration go on 
record as opposing the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission task force as they 
pertain to the treatment and handling of 
the veterans and their benefits in this coun- 
try; and that the Hoover Commission be 
reminded that if they would serve these 
United States, they would cause to be worked 
out some method whereby the aged, the 
tubercular, the paraplegic, and the mentally 
disturbed veteran be taken care of as befits 
the greatest, and wealthiest, and the most 
powerful Nation yet to inhabit the face of 
this earth; and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Michigan congressional dele- 
gation. 





NACA 40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, today the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Federal 
agency responsible for fundamental, 
scientific aeronautical research in the 
United States, is observing its 40th an- 
niversary. I should like to express feli- 
citations. I should like also to wish that 
in the years ahead the NACA may con- 
tinue to provide the essential foundation 
of information upon which our con- 
tinued aerial supremacy must rest. 

I should like to speak briefly about the 
oldest and largest of the research centers 
which the NACA operates. It is the 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, lo- 
cated at Langley Field near Hampton in 
the First District of Virginia which I 
am honored to represent. 

During its first year, 1915, the NACA 
was little more than what its name im- 
plies, an advisory committee. Composed 
at the time of 12 members instead of 
17 as at present, the NACA promptly 
decided that if the United States, the 
birthplace of the airplane, was to regain 
its lead in aeronautics, intensified re- 
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search activity was imperative. Within 
< first year, the NACA had taken the 
inning steps to acquire such needed 
urch equipment, and before 1916 had 
ended, the site now known as Langley 
Field was chosen. 
What a proud name for an aeronau- 
-a] institution to bear—in honor of 
camuel Pierpont Langley. Even before 
1889 when Professor Langley went to the 


ysitory of historic treasures, he had 
‘dertaken trailblazing in the infant 
cience of aeronautics. He continued his 
aeronautical experimentation, and by 
1396 he had flown large, powered air- 
plane models for distances of more than 
half-a-mile. His standing in the scien- 
tific community gave encouragement to 


many, including Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, to undertake aeronautical ex- 


yerimentation. Following two accidents 
late in 1903, his own work was ridiculed. 
But his failures do not detract from his 
oreatness. 

* The NACA’s first wind tunnel, located 
at the Langley Laboratory was in today’s 
terms, very small. Butit, and the equip- 
ment that was soon built, were used so 
effectively that by the late twenties, the 
technical journals of Europe were con- 
ceding that the work at Langley Field 
had placed the United States in the fore- 
front of aeronautics. In the years since, 
our continued aerial supremacy has, no 
less, been due to the work of the NACA. 

It is the paid staff of the NACA, the 
scientists and the other workers, whom 
we should salute as being so largely re- 
sponsible for American leadership in the 
air. Until 1939, the Langely Laboratory 
was the only research establishment the 
NACA operated. The laboratories and 
field stations constructed since were 
given a good start by top men being sent 
from Langley to head them up. 

I wish time permitted my naming 
every one of the men and women at 
Langely. Instead, I must be content to 
mention but two: 

First, the director of the Langely 
Laboratory, Henry J. E. Reid. With the 
NACA since 1921, he was only 25 when 
he was named head of the scientific staff 
at the Laboratory. Over the years, Dr. 
Reid’s splendid work as administrator of 
the Langley Laboratoy has become a 
model for others who would encourage 
highly trained young men to become the 
competent researchers so urgently 
needed. 

Second, John Stack, now assistant 
director at the Langley Laboratory. In 
1947 he was a co-winner of the Collier 
trophy, aviation’s premier trophy. This 
was for his conception of the high-speed 
research airplane program which result- 
ed in the_first supersonic flight. In 1951 
Mr. Stack was again a Collier trophy 
winner, this time for the work he and 
his associates did in conceiving, develop- 
ing, and applying practically, the tran- 
sonic wind-tunnel throat. I am no sci- 
entist, but I have been informed that 
this development—the transonic wind 
tunnel—has provided the United States 
with a@ research tool of utmost value in 
the design and production of tactical 
Supersonic airplanes. 

Today, the Langley Aeronautical Lab- 
Oratory of the NACA has more than 
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3,000 scientists and supporting person- 
nel working intensively on all manner of 
aeronautical problems. For example, 
those having to do with enabling our 
new military aircraft to fly at ever faster 
supersonic speeds; those which must be 
solved before the true intercontinental 
ballistic missile will have become an 
actuality; in hydrodynamics, making 
flying boats equally efficient at near 
Supersonic speeds and while floating 
upon the uneasy waters of the seven 
Seas; in structures, learning how to con- 
Struct airplanes that will be stronger and 
yet lighter and safer. 

All this, involving the use of giant wind 
tunnels and other research tools so com- 
plex as to make description difficult— 
all this has been possible because suc- 
ceeding Congresses have authorized the 
necessary new construction and have ap- 
propriated the funds needed to make 
fruitful use of that new equipment. 

Today, as I salute the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
speak briefly of the important role Vir- 
ginia’s Langley Aeronautical Laboratory 
has played in achieving aerial suprem- 
acy, I pray that in Congress we may 
continue to have the wisdom to provide 
adequate support for this essential Gov- 
ernment activity. 





Present and Past Policies in Dealing With 
Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago the Chinese Com- 
munists released several captive mis- 
sionaries. They had been held in prison 
on the grounds that they were spies for 
the United States. 

One of these young 
years of age, when he 
United States said: 

I am guilty of military espionage. I con- 
fessed my sins and wrote out my confession. 





missionaries, 27 
got back to the 


He seems to have heen thoroughly 
brainwashed. 

But listen to another story from inside 
Communist China, from one who was 
there. 

Bishop Cuthbert M. O’Gara who heads 
the Chinese mission diocese of Yuanling- 
Hunan Province, was a prisoner of the 
Chinese Communists from June 1951 to 
April 1953 and is therefore well qualified 
to speak with authority on the subject 
of our present and past policies in deal- 
ing with Communist China. 

Because of the timeliness of Bishop 
O’Gara’s remarks, it is with pleasure 
that I submit with his permission, this 
report, and recommend it highly for your 
reading: 

“The people of the United States do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the defeat the 
West has suffered since 1945,” said Bishop 
O’Gara. “It is incredible that such a small 
group of pro-Communists, pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, should have effected in so short a time 


one of the greatest turnovers In the history 
of mankind.” 

Bishop O'Gara sald this defeat could not be 
blamed on stupidity. He charges that it was 
brought about with full deliberation 

“No group of Americans could be that 
stupid," he charged. “The deliberate throw- 
ing away of our victory after World War II 
is confirmed by the whole list of ‘stupidities’ 
since VJ-day. And these stupidities are still 
going on. Someone is directing this selk 
BIG LIE GROWS BIGGER 

The Bishop told of the hope and confidence 
felt in Hunan, his diocese, when the Japanese 
had been defeated There the Chinese felt 
secure, certain that the United States would 
help keep Chine free. 

“But America tossed the fruits of victory 
away The Communists were permitted to 
pour in and take over,’ Bishop O'Gara re- 
“The United States was beaten, the 
‘Commies’ claimed, and their first big lie 
gained credence. * * ¢ 

“That lie gained strength as we backed 
down in Korea, backed down in Indochina, 
and backed down in the Tachen 
That lie grows and feeds on each 
States retreat.” 

The Bishop charges that American leaders 
are aiding the Communists by not allowing 
Chiang and the Nationalists to move against 
the Reds. The excuses given by Washington 
for yielding the Nationalist islands off the 
coast of China will not stand up under close 
examination, he contends. 

Bishop O'Gara declared that the latest 
series of United States retreats falls into the 
same pattern that started with the defama- 
tion of the Chiang government immediately 
after World War II. He admitted that there 
had been abuses in Nationalist China—even 
as there was corruption in Washington. 
Whatever abuses there may have been in 
Nanking, these were puny, he says, when 
compared to the crimes against our people 
and against our Christian tradition by the 
United States officials who betrayed their own 
people and changed the history of the world 
by traitorously giving atomic and military 
secrets to Russia. 

“But,” he went on, “the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was being shaped in the western 
tradition and was friendly. The United 
States should have taken a strong hand in 
holding the Nationalists in the camp of the 
free world.” 


ports 


Islands 


United 


CHINA BETRAYED 


“American leaders could have rid China of 
the bad elements,” said the bishop. “Instead 
we threw over a nation of more than 500 
million by giving the Communists their 
strongest propaganda argument; we pro- 
tected the ill-gotten gains of a few and pre- 
sented the continent of China to our avowed 
enemies, the Soviets, who boast that they are 
out to destroy us. 

“In the days when the Nationalists were 
being harshly criticized by our pseudo-intel- 


lectuals, pro-Red apologists, pinks, and 
fellow travelers, the Chinese Communists 
were being built up as a group of high- 


minded agrarian reformers. 

“I only wish I could get out of China some 
of the people of my diocese who were hung 
up by the thumbs and who spent days cooped 
up in rice bins, and who could give you a 
better appreciation than I can of the benefits 
of agrarian reform.” 

Bishop O'Gara says that by our continued 
retreats and by yielding to those who cry for 
more trade with Iron Curtain countries, we 
are building up the economy of our avowed 
enemy, who time and time again has de- 
clared that his objective is to eliminate the 
United States as a world power. 

“Why should we help keep the Communtists 
in power? Every report we get from released 
victims of Red China indicates that a push 
in the right direction would encourage the 
people to rise up against their Red oppres- 
sors. Besides we get no credit 


for our lare 
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gesse. Anything the Reds get through trade 
with the West is labeled before distribution 
as coming from the Communist Peoples’ Gov- 
ernment. * * ° 

“Support for trade with China, whether 
originating in Britain or in the United States, 
cannot be written off as mere stupidity. It 
is deliberate. No one could be so colossally 
stupid. 

“Some person or group of persons is pull- 
ine the strings. Sentiment for trade with 
China is a deliberate policy inspired by Com- 
munist sympathizers right here on the home 
front. That must be evident to anyone who 
reads the record.” 

RED CHINA AND U. N. 


One of the most disastrous developments 
of the cold war, according to Bishop O'Gara, 
is the amazing sympathy in many circles in 
America and Britain to the idea of a place in 
the United Nations for Red China. 

The bishop can't get over the gullibility 
of the American people who fall for the line 
of the “quasi-intellectuals who are sounding 
off on every opportunity in a concerted drive 
to win support for a Communist China seat 
in the U. N.” 

“Hundreds of Americans are still languish- 
ing in Red prisons—hostages in Mao Tse- 
tung's drive for a U.N. seat,” says the bishop. 
“One atrocity follows upon another; colossal 
lies are spread against the United States— 
the most monstrous being that of germ war- 
fare which was driven down our throats in 
jail—and still our legislators in Washington 
talk of recognition. 

“To accept Red China in the family of civ- 
ilized nations is like doing business with a 
bandit who has kicked you, maligned you, 
beaten you, and robbed you. Would you in- 
vite such a bandit to dine with you? 

“How Mr. Churchill and Mr. Dulles and 
other negotiators of lesser stature in the free 
world can contemplate dealings with these 
evil men who come to the conference table 
with hands reeking with the blood of our sol- 
diers and missionaries is beyond comprehen- 
sion. If Red China is admitted to the U.N., 
every self-respecting delegation should walk 
out.” 

REAPPRAISAL NEEDED 


According to Bishop O’Gara we must face 
the facts of the present international situa- 
tion with a sober mind and make “an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal.” 

“We instituted a blockade,” he said, “but 
it was ineffective because we did not follow 
through. When Britain in the days of her 
ascendency declared a blockade, any ship at- 
tempting to break through was searched—as 
Americans know to their humiliation. But 
when America blockaded the China coast, 
British ships plied the China sea doing busi- 
ness with an enemy. Has any accounting 
ever been made of the American lives lost 
because of this very broad and accommodat- 
ing policy of our distinguished ally?” 

Bishop O'Gara says that every time the 
United Nations retreat and the Communists 
advance, there are great demonstrations 
throughout the length and breadth of China. 
Schools are emptied, victory parades staged, 
and floods of lies are spewed forth by expert 
Communist propagandists. Bishop O’Gara 
explained: “All of it is designed to make 
maximum use of the fact that the United 
States has backed down again, is nothing 
but the ‘paper tiger’ Red propaganda has 
always pictured her to be.” 

The appeal to national and racial preju- 
dices is most effective on the young students, 
the Bishop stressed. 

“The Communists already have had control 
of the youth of China for 6 years. In an- 
other decade, the present generation will be 
irrevocably theirs.” 


PERSECUTED BY REDS 


Bishop O'Gara almost died during his im- 
prisonment. In fact, bis recovery is not yet 
complete. He spoke with feeling against 
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United States efforts to use material or mone- 
tary aid in building the free world’s bul- 
wark against communism. He deplored the 
fabuous giveaway programs of the United 
States, and the U.N. Billions of dollars have 
been poured into nations that today are 
solidly against us. 

“Sending monetary aid all over the world 
gained not one single friend. We shall never 
win the goodwill or friendship of Asiatic 
countries with blandishments and lavish 
handouts. True—they will always come back 
for more; but when the time comes to stand 
up and be counted, they'll be found on the 
side that is militarily stronger and politically 
more aggressive and successful. Gratitude 
is not in the Communist lexicon. There is 
but one virtue and that is obedience of mind 
and body to the people’s government. 

“We have the brains to work out the me- 
chanics of the atom bomb,” the bishop said. 
“Why can't we produce the thinkers who will 
come up with ideas of how to sell American 
democracy of Europeans and Asiatics? 

“We try to sell them a purely mechanical 
way of life and they give a deaf ear to 
promises of motorcars, radios, and TV sets. 
Our programs are crude and only insult the 
finer cultural instinct of peoples much older 
than we. Why don’t our spokesmen for 
America make an honest, even scientific, ef- 
fort to find out what these peoples upon 
whom we shower our billions in a futile 
effort to make them our friends, are really 
interested in and really do want?” 





Attacks Along Borders Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following news item which appeared in 
the Israel Digest ef March 25, 1955: 

ATTACKS ALONG BorDERS CONTINUE 


JERUSALEM.—A strong protest against the 

continued detention of four Israel soldiers, 
held by Syria since December 8, 1954, has 
been Icdged by Israel with Col. J. Castonguay, 
Chairman of the Israel-Syrian Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission. Despite a binding de- 
cision of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
Gemanding the release and return to Israel 
of the soldiers, they remain in a Damascus 
ail. 
, The attacks upon Israel life and property 
from across the Arab borders have continued 
unabated during the past 3 weeks. Follow- 
ing is a partial list of the incidents which 
took place in the period between March 1 
and March 21. 

On March 1, a fishing boat from Ein Gev 
sailing on Lake Kinnert (Sea of Galilee) was 
attacked by fire from Syrian positions. 

On March 2, Jordanians penetrated Israel 
territory east of the Hebron road and at- 
tacked an Israel patrol. 

On March 5, an Israel patrol was attacked 
by Jordanians in the Duweima area of the 
Negev. 

On March 9, Egyptian marauders pene- 
trated into Israel near Ein Ha'Shlosha in the 
south. 

On March 9, ‘Jordanians fired upon work- 
ers in fields north of S’de Eliahu in the 
Beit Sh’an Valley. 

On March 12, an Israel Army vehicle travel- 
ing northwest of Kissufim in the South was 
blown up by a land mine. Investigation re- 
vealed footsteps leadings from the mine to 
the Egyptian-controlled Gaza Strip border. 
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On March 12, members of the Jordan w;. 
tional Guard entered Israel territory so); 
west of Um-El-Fahum and attempted :, 
kidnap an Israel Arab farmer. 

On March 13, Egyptian infiltrators «+. 
tempted to rob the settlement of Tel Re jy 
in the South of irrigation equipment. The» 
were repulsed by an Israel patro] and fleg 
across the Gaza Strip border. 

On March 14, a civilian vehicle was blowy 
up by a land mine north of Eilat. Foo. 
steps led from the site of the explosion ; 
the Israel-Jordan border. 

On March 14, policemen in Beit Tsatfar, 
south of Jerusalem, were attacked by fire 
from across the Israel-Jordan Armistice Lin¢ 

On March 15, Egyptian marauders bjew 
up a house in the settlement of Sharchere: 
not far from the Gaza Strip border. The g-. 
tackers were repulsed by the settlements 
watchman and his sister. The watchman 
was wounded. 

On March 17, watchmen of M'nuha, a 
settlement northeast of Affule, chased a 
band of Jordanian infiltrators back 
the border. 

On March 18, Jordanian infiltrator: 
tacked the settlement of Yizrael near Ay). 
One settler was killed and a second wounded 

On March 19, an Israel Army vehicle was 
blown up by a land mine planted near Kis. 
sufim in the South not far from the Egyp- 
tian-controlled Gaza Strip. 

On March 21, Jordanians fired across the 
Armistice Line at Israelis working in the 
fields south of Mount Gilboa. 

On March 21, Egyptians fired upon an 
Israel patrol north of Kissufim in the Sout, 
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The President Shares a Secret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day our entire Nation was electrified by 
the excellent news that American sci- 
ence had discovered an answer to in- 
fantile paralysis. Yesterday President 
Eisenhower, in one of the greatest and 
most magnanimous gestures ever made, 
decreed that all mankind should bene- 
fit from this discovery, as he made the 
Salk vaccine available to all nations, re- 
gardiess of their political complexion. 

In this time of strife and tension, | 
cannot think of a more effective way to 
demonstrate the true moral fiber of 
America. President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the man who not long ago of- 
fered to share the secrets of the atom 
for peaceful use with all comers, spon- 
taneously offered the process of the Salk 
vaccine in order to combat disease and 
better the lot of human beings wherever 
they may live. 

We have much for which to be thank- 
ful, but nothing I can think of makes me 
more proud and grateful to be an Amer- 
ican than does this great and humane 
act of our great President. I hope that 
the Voice of America will do its part 
in telling all the world that the Nation 
which is alleged to harbor sinister se- 
crets of destruction is giving to the en- 
tire world the wonderful secret of how 
to eliminate infantile paralysis. 





Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit herewith an editorial from a 
college paper printed in Dallas, 
rex. The name of this publication is 
Op Cit—Young Men of America. 
it is most refreshing and encouraging 
to read this publication because these 
nz men present their ideas with a 
th of conviction seldom found in col- 
papers. This caption appears on 
masthead: 
A monthly publication devoted to the pre- 
ion of constitutional government and 
( tian civilization—to encourage students 
ike an informed and active interest in 
ffairs of our Government. 
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Their timely editorial follows: 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


¢ 


The Territory of Hawaii’s candidacy for 
od in the Union should be rejected. 
trategic location of the Hawaiian Is- 
makes them of utmost concern to the 

Federal Government. With vast military, 

and air installations, with numerous 

( rnment personnel, and with vast store- 

es of weapons and supplies, the islands 

in their sum total of Federal activities 

a relationship to the United States more 

varable, perhaps, to the District of Co- 

ia than to any 1 of the 48 States. In 

vy of the needs of national defense it is 

ult to see how the Federal Government 

c i afford—in some contingency—to en- 

to a Hawaiian state government all 

unctions ordinarily carried out by State 

iments in continental United States. 

s is particularly true because the oriental 

population of the Hawaiian Islands is said 

to constitute about 85 percent of the total, 

i it is increasing, whereas North Amer- 

ins in the islands have a tendency to 

I >to the mainland. With the population 

what it is, the state administration and 

iiso the Hawaiian representation in the 

United States Senate and House of Repre- 

tatives in the future almost certainly 

would (and should) be oriental, probably 
Japanese or Chinese. 

Partnerships in wars are never permanent, 
We have twice fought in major wars against 
Britain and have twice been her ally. As 
recently as in World War II we fought against 
Germany and now we are trying to secure 
her as a friend and partner in Europe. It is 
not possible for anyone to be sure at the 
present time that in the future we may not 
be involved in war with Japan or China, 
Also, it is not possible to state whether in a 
future crisis the oriental senators from Ha- 


wall might favor their Nation, the United 
States, or their racial brothers in arms. 


Among other problems, one seems forml- 
dable. We could hardly by diplomatic means 
prevent the ships of the world from passing 
between one part of the new state and some 

ther part, because the intervening body of 
water is the open Pacific Ocean. Would not, 
then, an alien power's right to penetrate the 
territorial waters of the state of Hawaii be a 
precedent for the penetration of the waters 
ot other States, for instance the Hudson and 
Mississippi Rivers? 

Finally there is the question of commu- 
nism, The proportion of Communists to the 
total population of Hawaii is said to be many 
times greater than is the case in continental 
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United States. These Communists are deeply 
infiltrated and powerful. Like the Commu- 
nists of New York, these enemies of our coun- 
try would propagandize and pressure their 
senators, and hence wield tremendous power 
in Washington. 


There appear to us to be no good reasons 


for admitting Hawaii except to please the 
unofficial government referred to by Senator 
JENNER. On the contrary, as we have shown, 
there are many reasons for not granting 
Hawaii's admission, and giving throughout 





the future the privileges and 
United States Ser irs to 
understandably feel that 
more Asiatic than North 
the United State 


geographical bounda 


immunities of 
persons who may 
their interests 
American. This is 


Where do the 


are 


America 
end? 





Shade Falls Over Great American 


ZNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 14, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
an editorial by Mr. Wilbur D. Matson, 
editor and publisher of the Morgan 
County Herald, of McConnelsville, Ohio, 
one of the most highly regarded weekly 
newspapers in southeastern Ohio. Mr. 
Matson’s remarks appeared in the April 
7 edition of his newspaper and are a 
eulogy to one of the foremost journalistic 
giants of our century who recently 
passed from the national scene. 

The editorial follows: 

SHADE FALLS 

“To be an organ of no man, however high, 
no clique or ring, however influential, or 
faction, however fanatical or demonstrative, 
and in all things to follow the line of com- 
mon sense.” These are the words of Joseph 
Medill, founder of the Chicago Tribune and 
one of the foremost editors of his era. Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, who died, Friday, was 
a grandson of Joseph Medill. 

In the sanctum of the Morgan County 
Herald, hangs an autographed picture of 
Colonel McCormick. It is a cherished pos- 
session. We never personally met the 
colonel, but when news came of his passing, 
we experienced a genuine feeling of sorrow. 
To us, his ideal of journalism was a standard 
about which every editor who loves America 
and what it stands for, may rally. We 
grieved because we believed his death was a 
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Over GREAT AMERICAN 


loss to the cause of freedom and liberty 
throughout America and the world. 
Not long since when reading a life of 


Grover Cleveland, we came across these move 
ing words, uttered by an able and honest, 
but misunderstood statesman: “I have tried 
so hard to do right.” These words might 
well have supplied the keynote to the life 
of the colorful and many sided Colonel Mc- 
Cormick. He sought to square his every ac- 
tion, not with what was popular and expedi- 
ent, but with what was right. Once he had 
decided that a thing was wrong, he gave 
vigorous and tenacious battle. Convinced 
of the rectitude of his opinion, he never 
wavered or faltered. He hated sham, hy- 
pocrisy or cant. The mighty Tribune, the 
most influential and powerful journal of 
opinion in the world, was largely a reflection 
of the personality of its owner. 

With Colonel McCormick, patriotism was 
a cardinal principle and a passion. He was 
adamant in his devotion to the Constitution 
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and to basic American concepts which in- 
sure to the citizen a maximum of personal 
liberty and a minimum of governmental re- 
striction. Believins firmly in liberty for all 
men of all nations, he thought that America 
could best serve the cause of freemen every- 
where by remaining strong and fiscally sol- 





vent, a shield and a sword and a haven for 
the oppressed of all peoples of the world 
Colonel McCormick hated the New Deal 
with a high and holy hate To him, it w 
the negation of individual liberty and f1 
enterprise; the primrose path to soctalism 
and collectivism; the imported version of 
the all-powerful states of Hitler, Stalin and 
Mussol the antithesis of all hitherto re- 
i fundame lly American 
the ‘Tribune sledge-hammer 
were delivere against Roosey 
Iruman, and all the New and Fair Dea 
works His paper became the voice of 1 ‘ 


of the Middle West which stood for tradi- 
tional Americanism and against interna- 
tionalism or any surrender of national sove 
t yiuty. His vast wealth and great influ- 
er were utilized to preserve the liberties 





and the nationality of his belea 


ry, and he and his 


ruered co - 
t paper stood like Gibraltar 
in unyielding opposition to New Deal social- 
ism and the Constitution and written 
safeguards of liberty. 

During the Americ 
who loved 


for 


in Revolution, patriots 
freedom above everything in life 
rallied to the standard of George Washine- 
ton. It is no exaggeration to pursue 
in comparing the millions 
the standard of 
and Hoover. 


a simile 
who rallied around 
Colonel McCormick, Taft, 
These three outstanding states- 


men and leaders of our troubled time have 
done the most to save America from the 
noisome and formidable threat of creeping 


collectivism, 

All of the active years of Colonel McCor- 
mick were spent as a fearless and courageous 
champion of the cause of liberty. In France 


he battled for his country as an artillery 
officer. In Chicago he fought valiantly 
against every form of vice and corruption 


which vitiated sound municipal and State 
government. A stalwart and uncompromis- 
ing advocate of free speech and a free press, 
he believed the two form the keystone to 
the arch of the citadel of liberty, and that 
freedom could not long exist without either. 

To us personally, his Tribune was the ideal 
paper. It adhered strictly to the truth; it 
was clean and decent; it was fair: its news 
columns were not slanted or colored to pro- 


mote any selfish interest or group. Its edi- 
torials were written, not as a buildup for any 
individual or political clique, but with a 


background of what is sound and best, not 
for Hindustan or Timbuctoo, but for America, 
Little did it matter to the colonel what sel- 


fish or political interest was displeased with 
his paper. Time without number, the Trib- 
une espoused a cause, opposed to something 
ephemerally popular. It is a great tribute 
to its publisher, that in nearly every instance 
subsequent events vindicated its position. 


The hallmark of a superior mind Is the 
ability to judge character and brains in 
others. No man can see over his own head. 
Lacking this ability, Colonel McCormick could 
not have made the Tribune the mighty or- 
ganization he created of superior minds. In 
the Tribune's fold were assembled a staff of 
the best cartoonists, feature writers, and fore. 
most editorial writers in America. Salaries 
did not matter if an employee could deliver 
the goods. It is said, that in the future, men 
trained in the Tribune tradition will carry 
on in the high ideals of their fallen chief. 
We sincerely hope that this may be true. In 
a time of vast confusion and upheaval over 
all the globe, certainly every true American 
needs the clarion call and the inspiration of 
a battling, crusading paper like the Tribune— 
the mighty organ of Colonel McCormick, who, 
like Blaine of old, “hurled his shining lance 
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full and fair against the brazen forehead of 
every traitor to his country and every ma- 
ligner of his fair reputation.” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick was undoubtedly 
one of the great American leaders with a 
larger personal following than any individual 
in the Midwest. A towering figure has fall- 
en—one who leaves a definite imprint on the 
history of the times. 





Wheat Certificate Plan Provisions of 
H. R. 12 Offer Best Way To Solve 
Wheat Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, as the rep- 
resentative of one of the finest commer- 
cial wheat producing areas in the world, 
and as a legislator who is interested in 
the welfare of all the people in the 
United States, Iam concerned about the 
misunderstanding and the misinterpre- 
tation which has been given to the cer- 
tificate-plan provisions of H. R. 12. 

On March 12, 1955, my esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana, 
eloquently denounced the certificate plan 
as unsound. From his remarks, it is ap- 
parent to me that he does not under- 
stand the full significance of this plan. 
He repeatedly assumes the plan would 
dump huge quantities of wheat on the 
feed market to the detriment of the corn 
producer. It is his assumption that ad- 
ditional huge quantities would be 
dumped on the shaky world wheat mar- 
ket. And, blackest of all predictions, 
while all this dumping was underway, 
the American housewife would be 
gouged by higher bread prices. 

These assumptions are exaggerations 
of events that could happen under any 
program, particularly, the flexible price- 
Support program as it affects wheat. 
The same safeguards which prevent 
them from happening now under our 
present program would prevent them 
from happening under the certificate 
plan. 

On February 14, 1955, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced at his press con- 
ference that the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission would be requested 
to review the wheat surplus situation and 
consider anew, ways to solve the prob- 
lem. He indicated an open mind on all 
programs including the certificate or 
what is erroneously called a two-price 
plan. Obviously, he was not convinced 
the flexible price program was the an- 
swer for wheat. 

Under the legislation which was passed 
by the 83d Congress, wheat is the only 
basic commodity that is flexed down- 
ward to any great extent. The price 
support on wheat for 1955 will be 8214 
percent, while other crops are near the 
$0-percent support level. It has been 
announced that corn will be supported 
at not less than 87 percent of parity. 
There is a chance it might even be back 
up to 90 percent by the time the final 
decision is made. 
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The theory of this legislation, the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, is that lower 
price support levels would encourage 
consumption and discourage production. 
While this may be true for some com- 
modities, supply and demand for wheat 
foods are inelastic and show little re- 
sponse to price. Even though wheat is 
fiexed downward more than any other 
basic commodity, it is doubtful if the 
program will increase consumption or 
decrease production. 

Statistics show that as wheat prices 
declined drastically in the early thirties, 
the acres planted to wheat did not de- 
cline. Also, that production control pro- 
grams have had more to do with acre- 
age planted than has price. The prin- 
ciple of flexibility in a price support 
program may be sound as related to 
areas where producers have an oppor- 
tunity to diversify. In those areas, 
farmers might be influenced through 
lower price supports to switch from sur- 
plus commodities to those in greater de- 
mand. 

However, a great part of the Nation’s 
wheat production which is on a commer- 
cial basis is in areas where there is not 
a great deal of diversification possible. 
The flexible support program will flex 
downward the price on all wheat pro- 
duced, not just the surplus portion, even 
though the major part of the Nation’s 
wheat production is used for domestic 
consumption as food and is entitled to 
a price comparable to the domestic prices 
of the things purchased for producing 
that wheat. 

While the price of wheat will be re- 
duced under the flexible support pro- 
gram, there is no possibility that retail 
prices of food products made from wheat 
will follow the downward trend. As this 
margin between the price paid the wheat 
producer and the price paid by the con- 
sumer widens, who is going to benefit? 
Most Members of Congress have, in the 
past, expressed concern regarding this 
spread. The effect of the present flex- 
ible support program on wheat should, 
and no doubt will, cause us to be more 
concerned than ever. 

The certificate plan is described as a 
device for dumping surplus wheat in 
other people’s markets. As far as the 
export market is concerned, no one sup- 
porting this plan would favor a dump- 
ing program. We all desire to maintain 
a world market for our wheat. No one 
interested in solving the wheat problem 
would want to see the international 
wheat market demoralized. Any threat 
of dumping would be avoided as now by 
the wise use of export quotas. May I 
point out that while the United States is 
curtailing wheat production, other coun- 
tries are increasing their wheat plant- 
ings. Also, our share of the world mar- 
ket has shrunk faster than the market 
itself. While we are selling less in the 
world market, competitive exporters are 
Selling more. | 

In order to sell wheat at any time and 
in any place, the price has to be com- 
petitive. A difference of a fraction of a 
cent per bushel will determine a sale. 
Under this plan, it is probable there 
would be more aggressive merchandizing 
than at present when our competitive 
position depends entirely upon the 
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amount of subsidy our Governmen: ; 
willing to pay. This subsidy is public), 
announced from time to time which ip. 
vites other exporting countries to come 
into the market under our price umbre!|, 
and sell their wheat for a little less 

Considerable effort and money haye 
been spent in market development work. 
Unless our surplus wheat can be ayajj- 
able at competitive prices, we are merely 
developing markets for wheat and wheat 
products from other exporting countries. 
This market cevelopment program does 
not contemplate trying to take markets 
from other exporting countries. Mj}. 
lions of people in other lands are under. 
fed. Certainly, there are enough hunery 
people in the world to use our surpluses, 
if we can remove some of the obstacles 
that stand in the way. Price is a pri. 
mary obstacle. 

It should be noted there are 10 coun. 
tries that guarantee their wheat farmers 
prices higher than the support price for 
wheat in the United States, as shown 
in the following table: 


Germany 
Spain 
Greece 
NN pret dete ones vis hee 2 
Sweden 
Argentina 
PORE ccc ccadkcddenicewcnsmwumennam 

For years our domestic wheat program 
has stabilized the price for producers in 
other countries as well as our own. The 
unnecessarily high prices guaranteed 
producers in the importing countries 
listed abuve are encouraging uneconomic 
wheat production. A realistic pricing 
system on export wheat from the United 
States would result in many importing 
countries reducing their wheat produc- 
tion and growing more economic crops 
adapted to an intensified agriculture. 

The certificate provisions of H. R. 12 
could not result in dumping wheat on the 
domestic feed market. The provision 
for a floor under surplus-wheat prices 
would protect the feed grain producer 
from undue competition. I have been 
told by corn producers and feeders that 
if wheat were available in their area at 
prices comparable to corn, corn would be 
used in preference to wheat. Transpor- 
tation costs would keep surplus wheat 
from moving in volume into corn pro- 
ducing areas. Wheat moving into feed 
uses under this plan would only equal 
from 3 to 5 percent of the total feed 
grain supply. 

The charge that the certificate plan is 
subsidized competition is not a just one. 
Wheat would be made available at lower 
price levels, rather than being subsi- 
dized for export to the extent it is at the 
present time, at a cost of millions of 
dollars annually. 

The opponents of this plan seem to 
think of the certificate as a means of in- 
creasing the returns to the wheat pro- 
ducer. Actually, it would merely bridge 
the gap between the lower price he would 
receive on all his wheat and the price 
that he has been receiving under farm 
programs up to the present time. The 
average price including the certificate 
would probably be no higher than under 
the flexible program, but more wheat 
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could move into uses. Expanding our 
markets is the quickest way to solve the 
ylus wheat problems. Even though 
.e blended return to the wheat farmer 
ynder this plan would be quite low, the 
‘»opeased use of wheat in the long run 

id more than compensate for this 


e gentleman from Indiana makes 
ence to a high and very profitable 
that would accrue to the wheat 
mer under a protected domestic price 
ram. Actually, under this plan the 

, price received for domestically con- 
ned wheat would be no higher than 
price-support level that has been in 
etect on wheat for some years. This is 
ie because the modernized parity 

mula will take effect in 1956 and 100 

ent of parity will be no higher than 

) percent under the old formula. 

The gentleman from Indiana refers to 
the Canadian situation and points out 
that the Canadian wheat farmer makes 
his living by selling wheat at the world 

ice. Is he saying the American wheat 

mer should sell all of his production 
at the world-market level even though 
the cream of the crop is purchased by 
the millers in our country and processed 
into food commanding prices that coulc 
well return parity to the farmer? From 
1942-51, an average of 62.2 percent of 
the wheat produced in the United States 
was used for milling and seed. This was 
our best quality wheat and should com- 


prices of wheat products. 

Machinery, labor, petroleum products 
and other items used in producing wheat 

re not priced at world-market levels. 
Is it fair to expect the wheat producer 
to sell all of his production in competi- 
tion with world markets while other 
segments of our economy have various 
types of protection from the influence 
of world prices? Does my colleague 
from Indiana choose to support a wheat 
program that would place the American 
wheat producers in a Situation similar 
to that of our friends to the north? 

Wheat farmers in Canada have en- 
tirely different conditions from those in 
the United States. Land values, taxes, 
and labor costs are much lower. In 
spite of this, the Canadian wheat farmer 
does not fare too well as evidenced by 
his generally lower standard of living. 
While the Canadian farmer has been 
receiving less for his wheat, the Cana- 
dian consumer pays less for bread. 
Today a pound loaf sells for about 18 
cents in the United States compared to 
12.5 cents in Canada. 

We look forward to the time when 
production controls will be unnecessary. 
With present supplies, however, they will 
be necessary regardless of what type of 
program is in effect. 

The movement of wheat into feed 
and export under the domestic parity 
bilan would be on a gradual basis. With 
the support level on wheat comparable 
to that on corn, wheat would not move 
into feed except in areas where corn was 
priced considerably due to transporta- 
tion costs. Qualified officials have esti- 
mated that not more than 250 million 
bushels of wheat would be fed under the 
program. ‘This is only about 5 percent 
of the normal feed-grain supply 
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It is difficult for the wheat farmer to 
see what difference it makes to the corn 
farmer whether wheat is competing with 
corn on a basis under which the wheat 
farmer can stay in business, or on a basis 
under which the wheat farmer would go 
broke. Either way eventually the corn 
farmer is going to have some competi- 
tion because most growers raising wheat 


in commercial wheat-producing areas 
have to continue to raise wheat. There 
are no other alternatives of any im- 
portance. 

In resolving this difference of opinion, 
I believe it is necessary to look upon 
wheat as a dual commodity. Histori- 


cally it has been used for both food and 
feed in rather large quantities. Wheat 
as food higher price than 
wheat as feed. If the wheat farmers of 
this country were to be limited to pro- 
ducing wheat only for food in order to 
maintain a fair price, they would of ne- 
cessity produce feed grains on the acres 
taken out of wheat. 

An article by Dr. J. T. Sanders in a 
recent issue of the Quarterly Review, put 
out by the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, shows that feed grains pro- 
duced on surplus acres would give more 
competition to the corn man than would 
wheat on these same acres. About 80 
percent of the corn produced is fed in 
the locality where it is grown. The live- 
stock fattened on this feed are sold in 
the domestic market at prices that do 
not have to compete with world prices 
on livestock products. 

Still it is suggested that the wheat 
farmer sell all of his production at these 
lower world prices, ignoring the fact that 
only a portion of the production moves 
into world use. Even if the wheat pro- 
ducer received 100 percent of parity on 
a portion of his production, his blended 
return would be considerably lower than 
the 87 percent of parity guaranteed the 
corn producer. 

The referendum provided for in this 
bill is criticized. It should be pointed 
out that the results of the farmers vot- 
ing down marketing quotas in the refer- 
endum would be much more disruptive 
to the feed grain producers than it 
would be if the farmers would vote in 
favor of the certificate plan for wheat. 
Noncommercial producers of wheat do 
not depend entirely upon wheat for their 
living. Consequently the outcome of the 
referendum either on marketing quotas 
or the domestic parity plan would not be 
of as great importance to them. 

From the statement made, i+ appears 
the corn producer would like to reserve 
the feed market for himself. Yet, on the 
other hand, he criticizes a program that 
would discourage indiscriminate increase 
in wheat plantings. It is doubtful if the 
average corn farmer would be interested 
in establishing a base for food wheat 
production on his farm, in view of the 
fact that he has not chosen to do so un- 
der the 90-percent support program. 

Even though wheat prices under this 
plan might be above world wheat prices 
a part of the time, certainly the amount 
of subsidy required to move the wheat 
in export would be considerably less 
than at present, thereby resulting in a 
saving to the taxpayer. Just how much 
exports will be increased over a period of 
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time is problematical. Work being done 
presently under Public Law 480 as well 
as other efforts to increase consumption 
of wheat in foreign markets offers great 
promise. 

Imports of wheat and flour in the Far 
Fast countries increased from a prewar 
average of less than 54 million bushels 
to nearly 290 million in the marketing 
season of 1951-52. While this high de- 
mand has not continued, annual import 
requirements of this area could well 
stabilize at around 150 million bushel 
With a competitive export program, we 
can share in this expanded market. 

The population in Asia alone is ex- 
pected to increase by 215 million people 
in the next 10 years—an increase the 
size of the whole population of North 
America. Until such countries as lie in 
this area can raise their standard of liv- 
ing they must, of necessity, subsist large- 
ly on cereal diets. Wheat is needed to 
supplement rice because it is less expen- 
Sive and more healthful for the people. 

In looking ahead one can see the op- 
portunities for expanding sales of our 
wheat products in Asia. Similar oppor- 
tunities are available in Europe, South 
America, and Africa. Members of Con- 
gress indicated confidence in our ability 
to increase the sales of United States 
farm products when they appropriated 
$700 million last year under Public Law 
480. By January 1, 1955, some $453 mil- 
lion had been obligated under this act, 
43 percent of which would be spent on 
grains, mostly wheat and flour. This 
program is proving that markets can be 
expanded. All of the major farm organ- 
izations have joined in requesting the 
authority for export sales under Public 
Law 480 be expanded from $700 million 
to $1,500 million for the 3-year period. 

We will never know how much more 
wheat and flour can be exported from 
the United States unless we give it an 
honest try. Only experience will answer 
that. As long as our domestic price- 
support program prices our wheat out of 
the market, we will never know what 
could be done. There is no surplus of 
wheat in the world today. There are lo- 
cal surpluses due to poor distribution 
and inadequate purchasing power. It is 
apparent our domestic-price policy has 
encouraged uneconomic production in 
other countries. 

It is almost impossible to effectively 
control wheat production because 
weather is the governing factor. In the 
past 15 years, our growers in the United 
States have been blessed with twins from 
every acre. There is no assurance the 
rains will continue to come. Two years 
of drought in our Great Plains wheat 
area, and the surplus would be gone. 

Under the rigid 90-percent support 
program there was little incentive to 
produce quality wheat. The certificate 
plan would once again provide an incen- 
tive for growing the best wheat possible, 
because all wheat would be sold on the 
open market. The farmer would be- 
come a salesman once again, getting all 
he could for his product at the current 
price. The market would operate freely 
with differentials for grade and quality 
and not a multiple-price system as indi- 
cated in my colleague's remarks. 
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The matter of distribution of certifi- 
cates on an equal basis among producers 
often comes up for criticism. We know 
that a greater percentage of some classes 
of wheat are used in domestic consump- 
tion than others. Just what story is 
told by available figures depends upon 
the figures used. My colleague's figures 
show that on an average for the years 
1949-53, 77.4 percent of hard red spring 
production is used domestically. How- 
ever, if you take the average for the 
years 1948-53, the figure is 60 percent 
instead of 77.4. 

On first consideration, this plan might 
appear unfair to the producer of Hard 
Red Spring wheat. However, it should 
be remembered that under programs of 
the past, the acreage reduction has been 
shared by producers of that area as in 
other areas. Also, under this plan if the 
demand for Hard Red Spring is greater 
than for other classes of wheat, this 
would be reflected in prices paid produc- 
ers of this more desirable wheat. The 
producer of this wheat would receive 
certificates the same value as producers 
of less desirable classes of wheat; conse- 
quently his return per bushel would be 
considerably higher. In this way, he 
would be rewarded for producing high- 
quality milling wheat. This premium 
would be to his advantage and should 
offset this objection to the certificate 
plan, frequently referred to as the do- 
mestic-parity plan. 

It should be pointed out that under 
this plan for wheat the situation in the 
export market would be no different 
than it is at present. Foreign consum- 
ers have for years received wheat prod- 
ucts at a lower price through our sub- 
sidy program. In some cases, the Ameri- 
can housewife pays more for her wheat 
products than the consumer of Ameri- 
can wheat abroad. Without a lower 
price, foreign housewives with their low- 
er standards of living could never buy 
wheat foods. In India, for example, the 
average wage is $54 per year. 

Some opponents of this plan have 
called it a bread tax and warned that 
bakers might oppose it. This possibility 
has been discussed with some of the 
bakers and they say they have taken 
no official position regarding this plan. 
However, it would be natural for them 
to resist any program that would raise 
the cost of flour to them. 

In discussing this possibility with sev- 
eral millers, I find they are having to 
pay a considerable premium at the pres- 
ent time in order to get the quality of 
wheat they need in their milling busi- 
ness. At times they are paying above 
parity for quality wheat. Under these 
conditions, this plan would not raise 
the cost of wheat for milling into flour. 
In fact, it probably would have an in- 
fluence in the opposite direction. This 
plan would encourage the production 
of quality wheat types desired by millers 
and a free open market price with qual- 
ity differentials again in the picture 
would discourage the production of un- 
desirable wheat. The resultant increase 
in the supply of quality wheat would 
enable a miller to buy at a lower price. 

The administrative procedure in con- 
nection with this plan would be very 
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similar to that which is currently carried 
on in connection with wheat acreage al- 
lotments, and would not require a great 
deal of additional administrative activ- 
ity on the part of the Government. 

The gentleman from Indiana has said 
that this plan would increase the cost 
of bread and encourage the use of sub- 
stitute foods. Wheat prices would have 
to vary approximately 75 cents per 
bushel to make a difference of one cent 
in the price of a loaf of bread; conse- 
quently, it is difficult to believe that 
this plan would provide a real incentive 
for research to develop ways of pro- 
ducing food products that would use less 
wheat, as inferred by my colleague. 


I believe the certificate plan would en- 
courage farmers to take marginal land 
out of wheat production. The low re- 
turn on wheat produced in excess of 
the domestic food quota would discour- 
age production on excess acres, particu- 
larly in areas where the wheat producer 
has some chance to diversify. Conserva- 
tion practices would compete with low 
returns from poor lands if the grower 
received a high enough return for his 
share of the crop used domestically for 
food. This should encourage conserva- 
tion farming. 

Many misleading statements have been 
made on the cost of producing wheat. 
Certainly, individual cases ean be shown 
where cost of production is way below 
average. These individual cases should 
not be used as a basis for lowering price 
supports to a level where many growers 
will go broke. 

I know the 90-percent support pro- 
gram is not the answer to the wheat sit- 
uation. Neither will the flexible-support 
program solve our wheat problem. The 
wheat certificate provisions of H. R. 12 
are a middle-of-the-road approach. It 
combines the most desirable features of 
these other two plans. The grower 
would receive parity only on the wheat 
which is used in the world’s biggest high- 
priced market—the domestic food mar- 
ket. The rest of the crop would move 
into other uses on a flexible basis. The 
plan would be fair to the wheat producer 
even though it would reduce his percent- 
age of parity returns compared to what 
they have been under the 90-percent 
program. It is unfair to suggest that all 
of the wheat produced in the United 
States with high-cost machinery, tractor 
fuel, and labor should go at world prices 
when less than 20 percent of the crop 
has traditionally been sold to foreign 
consumers with their lower income. I 
realize it will take some time to make 
the necessary adjustments but they will 
eccur much faster with the domestic 
parity plan. We need to recognize wheat 
quality, take marginal land out of wheat 
production, sell wheat for foreign cur- 
rency, and work with other countries to 
expand the total world demand for 
wheat. We are pleased that the gentle- 
man from Indiana admits that as a part 
of solving the problem, we also will have 
to feed some of our surplus wheat. I 
think we all can agree that the above 
things should be done. The adoption of 
the wheat certificate provisions of H. R. 
12 would assist in doing this job. 
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It should be emphasized again th: 
under this plan, the certificate would >; 
increase the price of wheat foods. Th, 
miller or processor would buy his whes: 
in the open market at a lower price leye 
and the cost of the certificate to hin 
would result in his paying approximate!y 
the same price for wheat that he has 
been paying under previous programs 

In developing a program for wheat, we 
have no choice except to start from where 
we are, not from where we would like to 
be. We cannot ignore the present sity. 
ation in which tremendous amounts of 
wheat are stored at Government ex. 
pense. It is absolutely necessary tha: 
we have a program that will perm; 
wheat to move into all its possible uses 
Most of the debate on what type of q 
wheat program we should have has been 
whether we should have a high-loay 
program or a low-loan program. The 
certificate plan provisions of this bill offer 
a compromise and should have the sup. 
port of both groups. It would provide 
full parity for a portion of the produc. 
tion and permit the flexible features to 
apply to the surplus. The certificate 
plan for wheat should be approved by 
the House of Representatives as a long 
step in the direction of providing a prac. 
tical long-range program for wheat. 


Rigid Farm Supports Result in Lower 
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Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pledged to support any program that will 
improve our farm economy, short of 
outright grants from the public treasury, 
but I remain unpersuaded that 90 per- 
cent of parity can accomplish that end. 
In fact, the direct opposite has been the 
result, and we know that farm prices 
dropped some 22 points while rigid sup- 
ports were in full force and effect. I also 
believe that our overall economy can bet 
be improved by a reduction in the cost of 
government with a consequent reduction 
in taxes. The Agriculture Act of 1954 
and the revision of our Federal tax laws, 
both of which were enacted during the 
Republican-controlled 83d Congress, will 
in my opinion operate to the improve- 
ment of our economy through the stabi- 
lization of farm prices and the retention 
by all of our citizens, through tax redilc- 
tions, of more of their earnings for ther 
own use. The following letter from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
addressed to Mr. J. Claude Hammond 0! 
Gettysburg, Pa., explores these views anc 
is included with these remarks: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, _ 
Washington, April 5, 19 
Mr. J. CLauDE HAMMOND, 
Gettysburg, Pa., 

DEAR Mr. HAMMOND: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 26 addressed to President Eisenhower 
has been referred to me for reply. I us 
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y first that I deeply regret the difficul- 
s in which you find yourself as a result 
of the adjustments that have to be made 
in this transition period from one of war 
to one > of peace. These adjustments are par- 
t 
r 
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ly hard for agriculture because as we 
into a peacetime economy prices for 
e first 
true 


he farmer has to sell are th 
just to peacetime levels. This 1 
time as has always been the c in 
past. However, this administration 
pride in the fact that the adjustments 
that have had to be made in agriculture 
hat not been anywhere near as difficult 
: se that farmers experienced followin 
t World War, or the Second, or in fact 
er war in our history. This lessen- 
i f the impact has been brought about 
t h careful management of our Federal 
affairs including those of agriculture. 
I think you will be interested to 
that total agricultural assets stood 
I n at the beginning of 1955, up slig Vv 
over @ year earlier. Farm debt, as a per- 
centage of current assets was 23.9 percent 
on January 1, 1955, compared with 49.3 per- 
cent in 1940 and 70.4 percent in 1930. Fol- 
World War I, farmland values fell 
y 20 percent below the 1920 peak in 2 
years. From the post-World War II peak 
reached in 1952, farmland values had de- 
c s less than 4 percent by January 1, 1955. 
The parity ratio, which measures price 
farmers against those they pay 


ines 
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for goods and services, has been relatively 
§ e during the past year. It dropped 
from a Korean war peak of 113 percent in 
February 1951, to 94 percent in January 


1253. Since then it has averaged about 90 
Currently:-it is 87 perc Thus 
nearly three-fourths of the decline in farm 
prices came in the 2 years before this ad- 
ministration took office. All of the decline 
C 

t 


percent. cent. 


ed while we had rigid supports at 90 

ent of parity for the basic commodities. 

The flexible price support provisions of the 

A ultural act of 1954 do not become effec- 
tive until the 1955 harvests. 

Since dairy price supports were reduced 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent on 
April 1, 1954, there has been real improve- 

lent in the dairy situation. Consumption 

] Milk production has leveled off. 
nment purchases of dairy products are 
ly down. Surplus stocks are moving 
to use. In recent months dairymen have 
een receiving from 84 to 86 pcrcent of parity 
r all milk—approximately the same as in 

h 1954 when 90-percent supports were 
ill in effect. 

The second part of your letter deals with 
tax legislation of the last Congress. 

t, let me say that everyone agreed—Dem- 
rats and Republicans alike—as to the need 
ra general revision of our Federal tax laws. 
ich a revision was long overdue. Second, 
he tax reduction of our administration was 
iralleled in the life of our Nation, total- 
; $7,400,000,000. This is hard to grasp, 
ut the money the American farmers got 
t year for all the corn and all the wheat 
own in our entire country was $7 billion. 
iis reduction was made possible through 
reful elimination of wasteful, duplicating, 
id often ridiculous spending policies of 
the big Government operation built by the 
Democrats. Of the total of $7,400,000,000 in 
tax savings brought about- by Republican 
policies, nearly two-thirds, or $4,700,000,000, 
g0es directly into the pockets of the wage 
earner and the family and other individuals. 
This meant a saving for the average Ameri- 
can family—a taxpaying family of 4—of $200 
@ year. 
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This 900-page Republican law containing 
some 3,000 independent tax-law changes 
contains a long list of benefits to the low- 
income taxpayer, such as additional child 
dependency, deduction of tax credit on re- 
Yement income, extension of split-income 
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provisions to widows and widowers with chil- 
dren, lowers medical- -expense deductions re- 
quirements, gives wi rking widows, widowers, 
and mothers & tax reduction, liberalizes soil- 
conservation expense allowances for farmers, 
permits additional allowances for charitable 
contributions, and a long list of other low- 
income benefit 


In short, the largest tax saving tn history 
has been handed to the American people 
not to any one er up but to all—and, it 
scems to me, that is the American way. 
yours, 
E. T. 


BENSON, Secretary. 





NACA Keeps the Ceiling Unlimited 
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HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE: 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 
Are Qh 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in an era 
So thoroughly dominated by the airplane 
that it is commonly—and I think quite 
appropri shale. Gamani the air age, it is 
fitting to observe the 40th anniversary 
of an organization which has had a ma- 
jor part in making our country the un- 
disputed leader in the field of aeronau- 
tics. I refer to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which today 
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celebrates its 40th anniversary. 

Consid¢ ring that the entire modern 
history of human flight is not much older 
than 50 years, the NACA is “old.” I am 


glad to know from firsthand experience, 
however, that the great usefulness of th 
organization is continuously laiemtin. 
that the rich experience cf the past 40 
years finds expression in a most con- 
structive and dynamic program of aero- 
nautical research. t know I am on safe 
ground when I say that it is the work of 
the NACA which keeps America not only 
abreast but ahead of other countries in 
civilian as well as military aviation. 

Mr. Speaker, near the cities of Moun- 
tain View and Sunnyvale, in the 10th 
District of Ca liforn ia, which I represent, 
there is an installation known as Ames 
Laboratory. While much of the work 
performed at Ames is by its very nature 
a closely guarded secret, it is common 
knowledge that flying today in its gigan- 
tic wind tunnels are the military aircraft 
of 1960 and the speedy airliner of 1965. 
Ames Laboratory is operated by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. Its equipment includes the world’s 





largest wind tunnel, a monster with a 
test section measuring 40 by 80 feet. 
Here, under the able direction of Dr. 


Smith J. DeFrance, the NACA can sub- 
ject plane models to speeds fast enough 
to melt any known material on earth; 
specds fast enough even to melt dia- 
monds. The answers that are found in 
the caverns of Ames Laboratory will help 
the American aircraft industry to build 
the planes and missiles of tomorrow. I 
have no doubt that every one of our cur- 
rent aircraft and missiles reflects in im- 
portant ways the fruit of scientific 
studies conducted at this California re- 
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In 1915, when our Governme nt took 
the initiative and appointed the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronau 
tics, our country was woefully behi! 
France, Germany, England, 
nations in the development 
A large measure of thank 
NACA for pulling our 
in subsequent years. On the occasion of 
its 40th anniversary we owe a vote of 
thanks to this organization which quiect- 
ly, patriotically, and with great ability 
helps American wings to fly or r, fast- 
er, safer, and more efficiently, and which 
gives Amcrican aviation it a “eciling 
unlimited.” 


and othe 
of a 
must go to the 
Nation far ahead 
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Editorials on the Farm Situation 
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HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEDRAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 
Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials on the farm situation: 
[From the New York Times] 


For a SANE FarM POLicy 








A congressional showd on farm pol- 
icy is approaching. On on ide will be the 
supporters of President Eisenhower's policy 
of flexible farm-price supports. On the other 

side will be the congressional farm bloc, 
which is trying to scrap the flexible program 


and reinstitute the old system of rigid, high 
Government support of farm pric r ma- 


jor crops at 90 percent of a mythical “par- 


ity.” 

‘We are faced today with mounting sur- 
pluses of farm produce in Government 
hands—surpluses that threaten to excced 
$10 billion tn value within the next few 
months. The Government has been trying 
to cut down current production by impos- 
ing acreage and other controls upon farme- 
ers. The higher the price guaranteed farm- 
ers by the Government for a given prod- 
uct, the more incentive farmers have to 


nullify acreage restrictions by using more 
fertilizer and other resources on their re- 
duced area of plantings so as to get higher 
yields. The high support advocates, in 
short, really propose to make the surplus 
problem more unbearable than ever 
High support prices tend to 
prices in this country at higher levels than 
they would be under the operation of natural 
irket forces. We cannot 


keep farm 


sell farm pri 





ucts at prices above the world market price; 
the result is pressure to subsidize such exe 
port sales. But export subsidies are a form 
of economic warfare directed in the main 
against our friends and allies of the free 
world. They bring animosity and recrimina- 
tions which weaken free world unity. More- 
over, as the growers of cotton have learned 
to their sorrow, high United States prices 
stimulate the growth of competitive plant- 
ings in other countries. 

All of us are consumers and taxpayers 
We pay for high support prices twice, at 


he grocery store and in our tax bill 

Farmers, who are also consumers, also pay 
a higher price, because high sur; re- 
quire that farmers accept a high degree of 
governmental regulation for their chief 
crops. Surely it is time that we made an 
approach to sanity in our farm policy by 
adhering to the flexible support program. 


ports 
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APPEAL FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


A persuasive appeal for responsible House 
action on farm price supports has been 
made to that body by a bipartisan minority 
of the Agriculture Committee. It is an ap- 
peal to defeat legislation which would re- 
store mandatory 90 percent of parity supports 
for 5 basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, and rice. And it is an appeal that 
should be honored. 

By law enacted last year, the Government 
is authorized to apply a flexible support 
formula within a range of 821, to 90 percent 
of parity on these 5 commodities. Initial 
application of this authority would apply 
to 1955 crops and there has been no oppor- 
tunity yet to establish claims that the 
flexible formula will be injurious to the 
farmers or to the national interest. There 
has, however, been ample opportunity to 
recognize the damaging impact of a high, 
rigid price-support program that was adopted 
originally as a temporary wartime formula. 
The committee minority has summed up this 
evil result in one effective paragraph, as fol- 
lows: “Rigid 90-percent mandatory price- 
support programs have failed to keep farm 
income from declining, created surpluses 
that have forced farm prices downward, held 
commodities off the market at great cost to 
the Government, undermined public support 
for sound farm programs, lost foreign and 
domestic markets, assisted foreign competi- 
tors to take our markets, and have taken 
the right to produce away from both small 
and large farmers.” 

Effectively, too, the committee minority 
drew some parallels between price structures 
for the commodities favored by the rigid 
supports and those for so-called nonbasic 
commodities. “It is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact,” they pointed out, “that the 
average price for nonbasic (unsupported) 
commodities has been higher (as measured 
by parity price relationships) in every year 
since 1940, except one, than the price of 
so-called basic commodities.” As a conse- 
quence, the outlook today for the nonbasics 
is better than that for those which have 
been covered by high supports. 

The flexible support theory is a keystone 
of the Republican administration’s program 
for dealing with the farm problem. Influ- 
ential Democrats in both branches of Con- 
gress have favored it, at least to the point 
of urging that it be given a trial. Disposal 
of some of the huge Government-owned 
surpluses, expansion of research and educa- 
tional work in agriculture, and some pend- 
ing recommendations for helping the small, 
low-income farmers are other major parts 
of the administration blueprint. At this 
stage, it appears to have much greater merit 
than a retreat to a program that already has 
been proved costly and unsuccessful. 


[From the Boston Herald of March 20, 1955] 
SUBSIDIZING WASTE 


We have known a number of farmers (we 
are a tiny part-time one ourselves) and we 
have never known one that liked to waste 
things. Oh, sure, lime sometimes gets let 
out in the rain before it’s spread, and the 
gears of the manure spreader sometimes lock 
for lack of oil, but it’s lack of time and not 
lack of concern that does it. 


We do not believe that the farmers of 
America like to see waste by the Govern- 
ment—massive waste, waste of the things 
the farmers have toiled to produce. 

Yet the House Agriculture Committee has 
reported a bill to subsidize further just such 
waste. The committee wants to go back to 
90 percent mandatory price support for 
wheat, corn, peanuts, rice, and cotton, irre- 
spective of supply, for 1955 through 1957. 
It wants to continue the old process of en- 
couraging excess production to be stored 
until spoiled if it cannot be unloaded on 
school children or sold abroad in a way to 
unsettle international trade. 
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The committee has other gimmicks. It 
proposes a referendum among wheat farmers 
this year on a three-price plan. Under this, 
wheat sold for food would command the 90- 
percent support price, wheat for animal feed 
would get a lower price, and wheat for export 
would go for still less, all to be subsidized. 

The wheat farmers might well vote for it, 
for it would sell more wheat. But it would 
sell more wheat at the sacrifice of corn. 
Wheat would replace corn in feed and export. 
To waste less wheat, we would be wasting 
more corn. But corn farmers would not be 
allowed to vote on the matter. 

And what a sorry price we have already 
paid on wheat support. Because the Govern- 
ment has bought wheat just as wheat, with- 
out any milling standards, the farmers have 
planted the coarse varieties, which produce 
more but are of low quality. In that way, 
50 years of crop improvement have been 
tossed out the window. 

Besides which, the dust storms that have 
been sweeping the Middle West and which 
are due to continue to waste our rich top- 
soil blow because Government subsidies have 
pushed plows through land that should have 
been left to grass. 

Farmers hate that waste. The Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Nation's largest general 
farm group, is one of the major opponents to 
high fixed price supports. 

Yet somehow the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee thinks it’s good politics to subsidize 
waste. Do they really know farmers on that 
committee? 





Foop Prices Lam In Part To Pay Hikes 
(By Vincent Burke) 


A congressional study suggested yesterday 
that sharp wage gains made by labor in food- 
handling industries have helped keep con- 
sumer prices high in the face of a farm 
price slump. 

This conclusion was set forth implicitly in 
a 10-page report on a study of Farm to Retail 


Price Spreads by the House Agriculture Com-_ 


mittee staff. 

Committee Chairman Harotp D. CooLer 
said the study demonstrated that consumers 
cannot expect lower food prices as a result 
of the lowering of farm price supports under 
the administration’s flexible farm program. 
He is advocating a return to high, rigid sup- 
ports. 

The report said prices received by farmers 
for food, fiber and tobacco were down an 
average of 7 percent last year from the 1947— 
48 average. But retail food prices were up 13 
percent, 

Wage rates for workers engaged in market- 
ing farm food products jumped from $1.25 
per hour in 1947—49 to approximately $1.70 in 
1954, or 38 percent, the report said. 

The report said one “important reason” 
for the rise in marketing costs is the in- 
creased cost of processing and packaging— 
cellophane packaging of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and the higher costs involved in 
marketing fresh-frozen fruits and vegetables, 

It noted also that railroad rates have in- 
creased about 25 percent since 1947-49. 

As for profits, the study indicated that 
food processors made less money in 1953— 
after the farm slump got underway—than 
in 1947-49. 

It said the Agriculture Department reports 
that 46 food-processing companies, for which 
it has data, made 1.9 cents per dollar sale 
after payment of taxes in 1953, compared 
with 2.3 cents in 1947-49, 
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[From the Chicago Sun-Times of March 20, 
1955] 


Price Support Ficut Is oN AGAIN 


Farm bloc Congressmen once again are 
trying to raise the price of butter and other 
foods. They are trying to ditch the Eisen- 
hower farm program. 

The farm bloc wants a rigid guaranty of 
90 percent of parity on basic crops—wheat, 


April 14 


rice, cotton, corn and peanuts. President 
Eisenhower last year won the right to move 
the guaranty down to 82% percent. The 
farm bloc wants dairy prices supported a; 
80 percent, instead of 75. This would ip. 
crease butter and cheese prices, which, like 
wheat, already are in surplus. 

Some of the Nation’s best economists 
have warned against the rigid price suppor: 
system which guarantees high prices eye, 
when there are bumper crops and pri 
normally would drop. 

Illinois corn growers are rightly con. 
cerned about another phase of the new hj) 
It would provide for a national referendy 
by wheat growers on a two-price system for 
their crops. There is even talk of asking 
a three-price system. . 

There would be a guaranteed price for 
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wheat used asfood. There would be another 
price used for wheat put on the market a; 
cattle feed to compete with Illinois cory 
growers. And a still third price would be 


provided for wheat exported; this latter 
price would be whatever the wheat growers 
could get—they'd dump wheat on the world 
market. 

The wheat surplus problem 1s _ serious, 
There is @ 3-year supply on hand. But 
in solving that problem Congress should be 
careful not to help the wheat grower at the 
expense of the corn grower. It should be 
careful not to upset the world market and 
turn other nations against us. 

Congress will be wise to listen to the 
sound farm advice of Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, 





[From the Norfolk (Nebr.) Dally News of 
April 8, 1955] 


Tuts Is NoT THE RIGHT MEDICINE 


A man had a severe pain in his stomach, 
He went to his doctor. The doctor asked 
him what he had been eating. 

“Well, Doctor,” he said, “my wife made 
some mince pies yesterday. Now, I like 
mince pie so I ate four pieces.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, “if you like 
mince pie go home and eat four more pieces.” 

No medical doctor would offer a prescrip. 
tion like that for indigestion. But the po- 
litical doctors in Washington are doing just 
that. 

Agriculture is sick. It is sick because we 
hired the farmer to overproduce during the 
war, and he liked it so well we have kept on 
hiring him to raise big surpluses after the 
need for them was over. We did it because 
it was felt to be good politics. 

Ninety percent of parity made agriculture 
sick, say the political doctors, but the farmer 
likes it, so let’s keep on feeding him 90 per- 
cent of parity, then he will vote for us. 

They say it is good politics, but we are 
beginning to doubt it. We think the farmer 
hereabouts is beginning to see that the thing 
that piled up huge surpluses to depress the 
market, isn’t the thing that will cure what 
ails his business. 

Representative Bos Harrison, in his excel+ 
lent address before the chamber of commerce 
Thursday explained that the Government 
now has $7 billion worth of farm surpluses 
in storage, and that it is costing us a million 
dollars a day just for storage. We could quit 
raising wheat for 3 years and still have food 
enough. There is enough cotton to last an 
extra year or two. Our exports have fallen 
tremendously for three reasons. One is that 
other countries have increased their food 
production too; another that they havent 
the dollars, since we have cut down on for- 
eign aid, to buy our wheat and cotton and 
butter; the other is that we refuse to sell 
some countries needing our food because 
they are our potential enemies behind the 
Iron Curtain. But even if all these ills were 
cured, we should still probably be producing 
more than we could sell abroad. 

Representative Harrison explained how tl 
pian effected by his bill to encourage foreign 
buying of our wheat is working. In the hist 
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of operation $453 million worth of our 
icts has been sold. We are setting up 


scabs 
proaucts 

pr crams which we hope will increase the 
use of our food abroad. But though this 
pian is working well it will hardly keep up 
with the annual surpluses. 

The largest farm organization In the coun- 
ty ees that something else must be done. 
n’t keep on stimulating overproduc- 
1 forever. 

> political doctors, we think, will dis- 

that prescribing the wrong medicine, 

uble though it may be, isn’t going to 
the votes. 
farmers are wise to that kind of 
ry. 





Immigration and Citizenship Act of 1955 


EXTENSION asf REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


H 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced an immigration 
and naturalization bill which would 
completely revise and replace the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, which 
was passed over the President’s veto in 
1952. This immigration and naturaliza- 
tion bill, entitled the “Immigration and 
Citizenship Act of 1955,” is a codification 
of all existing immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and citizenship laws, clarifying and 
simplifying the present act, but above 
all, remolding American immigration 
and naturalization policy into its tradi- 
tional directions of justice and equity. 
Moreover, this proposed act would estab- 
lish an immigration and naturalization 
policy that will give faithful and posi- 
tive expression to the basic human 
values to which American political insti- 
tutions are dedicated, 

Before discussing the principal fea- 
tures of my bill permit me to state that 
the need for a complete reevaluation of 
our immigration policy is made even 
more clear by the unwarranted ousting 
last week of Edward J. Corsi, the State 
Department’s expediter of immigration. 
The treatment afforded Mr. Corsi, who 
has served as Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion under President Hoover, and as New 


York State Industrial Commissioner 
under Governor Dewey, is as absurd and 





offensive as the present immigration 
policy itself. Last January Mr. Corsi 
was urged by Secretary of State Dulles 
to come to Washington to accept the 
task of speeding up the flow of refugees 
into this country under the stringent 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 
"that time Mr. Dulles called him the 
best-qualified man in the United 
St .tes” on immigration matters. After 
t le highest praise from Mr. Dulles only 
3 months ago he discharged this man 
who was trying to interpret the re- 
pressive immigration laws in the most 
humane way possible. This seems to me 
to be as unjust as the McCarran-Walter 
Act itself. We all know that Mr. Corsi 


A 
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has long been on record as favoring a 
much more liberal administration of the 
emergency refugee program, and a com- 
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plete revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Both these objectives 
will be accomplished under the provi- 
sions of the bill I introduced in the 
House. 

At this point, let me remind the 
spokesmen of both major political parties 
that they are on record as having assured 
the American people of a revision of the 
un-American McCarran-Walter Act and 
a new reiugee law. I appeal to the lead- 
ersnip of both parties to redeem the 
pledges made by giving prompt consid- 
eration to my bill. It to me that 
the basic principle 


seems 


whether or not we 
are to have a sensible, humane immicra- 
tion policy—and that is obviously the 


concern of both politi 

The bill I have introduced is a code of 
Permanent immigration and naturaliza- 
tion law designed to enable the United 
States to m ih = contir eee 
in the immig1 on field without period 
emergency measures, and to meet Amer r- 
ican needs and requirements at the same 
time. The proposed bill if enacted into 
law eliminates the national-origins- 
quota system with its built-in discrimi- 
nations based on place of birth: elimi- 
nates Statutory discriminations and dis- 
tinctions between native-born and natu- 
ralized American citizen ; eliminates the 
present insubstantial grounds for revo- 
cation and denial a citizenship, and 
eliminates fractions and _ arbitrary 
grounds for denial of admission to the 
United States. 

Moreover, the proposed 
make clear distinction in requirements 
for entry between (a) aliens seeking per- 
manent residence here, and (b) alien 
visitors coming here for scholarly or sci- 
entific purposes, for pleasure, or for busi- 
ness. In addition, this bill would elimi- 
nate special immigration barriers against 
Orientals and Negroes: establish an an- 
nual immigration ceiling of approxi- 

mately 250,000 a year, but permit immi- 
gration up to that limit. It would also 
require all ordinary immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere to be included 
within the annual immigration limits. 
Another very important feature of the 
bill would establish a unified quota sys- 
tem, based on national need, individual 
aptitude, and the requirements of our 
foreign policy, and last but not least the 
bill would establish statutory review and 
appeals proc« in all cases of depor- 
tation and e€ and for denials of 
visas 

I wish to 7 out and make v?ry 
clear that this bill would prcmote entry 
of de nahi. immigrants on a basis re- 
sponsive to national need and interna- 
tional respon and at the same 
time protect this country from infiltra- 
tion by those who would destroy or im- 
pair its political institut Let us not 
forget that present struggle with 
Soviet communism is political and moral, 
as well as military, and therefore if we 

we cannot allow 


are to win this fight, 

lezislation to remain on the statute books 
which enable others to accuse us of es- 
tablishing our own “Redtape Curtain.” 
Beyond any question or doubt, the 
United States is the leading democratic 
nation in the world. This fact imposes 


a grave rec on us which we 


‘al parties. 


1uINng 


act would 


dure S 


xclusion, 


( 


ibility 
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are failing to live up to as long as the 
McCarran- Walter Act is the law ol our 


land. 

By adopting this bill you will eliminate 
all racial and national bias, establish a 
uniform right of review and appeal from 
administrative decisions, and remove the 
distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized American citizens. ‘The na- 
tional origins quota system would be re- 
placed by a new unified quota s\ 
Likewise, all immigration and naturali- 


zation functions, now divided between 
the Consular Service of the State De- 
partment and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Justice De- 
partment would be consolidated in a 
separate single agency to be known as 


the Immigration and Naturalization 
Comuiission. 

We in the United States know that our 
population stems from many races, 


groups, and tongues. It is also clear be- 
yond dispute that our country has de- 
veloped and prospered because we have 
made it a practice to offer a welcoming 
hand to substantial numbers of immi- 
grants who were seeking freedom and 
equal opportunity. There is no question 
that our moral and material advance- 
ment has been due principally to the fact 
that we have had a liberal and progres- 
sive immigration policy. That liberal 
immigration policy, which allowed my 
ancestors to come to this country must 
be renewed if this country is not to lose 
an essential source of its great invi 
ating strength. In my opinion, the pro- 
posed legislation will achieve this pur- 
pose and at the same time guard the 
security, health, and welfare of the 
United States. It is extremely impor- 
tant that the Congress consider, with 
open and sympathetic mind, these grave 
problems of immigration and naturali- 


rore 


zation. We must remember that any 
injustice in our immigration and natu- 
ralization law is a wedge which will 


weaken our political system and our long 
established, constitutionally guaranteed, 
doctrine that all men are created equal. 

In conclusion I want to say that the 
bill I have introduced is a comprehen- 


sive revision of the present law designed 
and intended to refiect the genuine 
American tradition of equal justice and 


the law for both the 
alien and the citizen, and to provide a 
friendly welcome for immigrants, with- 
out discrimination or prejudice, but 
within a fortified limitation as to ” tal 
numbers. The bill also provide full 
security against the admission of crimi- 
nal, subversive, and other undesirable 
aliens and it provides for the deporta- 
tion of those inadvertently admitted or 
already present in this c / 


impartiality under 


yuntry 


opinion the two most mapeEnate reforms 
advocated are the abolition of the na- 
tional origins quota system and consoli- 
dation of the overlapping immigration 


functions of the State Department and 
the Department of Justice. I firmly be- 
lieve that if this prope 

enacted into law it will 
essential return to our ba American 
tradition and concepts of immigration 
and will remove the inequities and dis- 
crimination from our basic immirration 
and ee ation laws which are pres- 
ently a 


+ 
, tinn 
Qa iCfZisiation 1S 


represent an 
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Forest Conservation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
with increasing frequency our valuable 
national forest lands are being nibbled 
to death by “weekend miners” who have 
been using the Nation’s mining laws to 
lay claim to valuable stands of timber 
and choice summer home sites. 

These “weekend” miners are not to be 
confused with the legitimate prospector 
upon whose optimism, energy and ability 
the future wealth and safety of our Na- 
tion depends. The ilegitimate miner 
presents no problem. His diggings—if 
he is fortunate to find an ore body—are 
few and far between and present no 
hazard to our forest watershed areas, 

The minority, however, that are abuse 
ing the law have in their capacity cre- 
ated a national scandal. 

The problem of correcting this situa- 
tion has not been easy to solve. The 
legitimate prospector and miner under- 
standably objected to changes in the 
mining law that would, in preventing 
abuses, put him out of business also. The 
forest service, commendably zealous, had 
difficulty in recognizing this fact. 

Now, however, after lengthy meetings 
legislation has been drafted and I have 
introduced it today in the House. This 
legislation has the strong support of 
both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior. 

The new legislation recognizes the re- 
quirements of the legitimate miner and 
prospector but it also will bring to a halt 
the abuses of the mining laws who seek 
to obtain areas of the public domain for 
nonmining purposes. 

Briefly, the new legislation would: 

First. Ban the location of mining 
claims for common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and cin- 
ders and make them subject to disposal 
by the United States under terms of the 
Materials Disposal Act. 

Second. As to mining claims hereafter 
located, it would, prior to patent: 

(a) Prohibit use of the mining claims 
for any purpose other than prospecting, 
mining, processing, and related activi- 
ties. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Government 
to manage and dispose of the timber 
and forage, to manage the other surface 
resources—except mineral deposits sub- 
ject to location under the mining laws— 
and to use the surface of the claim for 
these purposes or for access to adjacent 
land, without endangering or materially 
interfering with mining operations or re- 
lated activities. 

(c) Bar the mining claimant from re- 
moving or using the timber or other sur- 
face resources except to the extent re- 
quired for mining or related activities. 
Any timber cutting by the mining claim- 
ant, other than that to provide clear- 
ance, must be done in accordance with 
sound principles of forest management. 
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Third. Provide an in rem procedure, 
similar to a “quiet-title” action, under 
which the Federal Government could ex- 
peditiously resolve title uncertainties re- 
sulting from the existence of abandoned, 
invalid, dormant, or unidentifiable min- 
ing claims, located prior to enactment of 
this measure, in any given area. 

This legislation is fair and long over- 
due. I urge Members to study it and 
to press for its speedy passage by Con- 
gress, 


Weaverville (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce Endorses Parinership Trinity 
River Project Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the 
Weaverville (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 31, 1955, withdrawing 
its support of full Federal development 
of the Trinity River project—and en- 
dorsing the partnership plan proposed 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Under this plan, the private utility 
would construct and develop the power 
facilities of the project, resulting in a 
net saving to the Federal Government 
of nearly $50 million in capital outlay. 
In addition, the plan would provide in- 
creased annual tax revenue of $1,400,000 
to the Federal Government and $1,- 
300,000 to State and local governments. 
Over the repayment period tax revenue 
would aggregate $70 million to the Fed- 
eral Government and $65 million to State 
and local governments. 

This resolution endorsing the partner- 
ship plan is especially significant in that 
Weaverville is the county seat of Trinity 
County, the area in which key structures 
of the proposed Trinity River project 
would be located. 

It reads as follows: 

Whereas a bill has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate calling for full Federal devel- 
opment of the Trinity-San Luis project; 
and 

Whereas it is to the best interests of the 
Weaverville Chamber of Commerce and the 
people of Trinity County to receive maximum 
benefits from the construction of the fea- 
tures of the Trinity River project, within 
the boundaries of this county; and 

Whereas said interests of Trinity County 
and the Weaverville Chamber of Commerce 
were not best served by a resolution adopted 
on March 15, 1955, by the Inter-County 
Chambers of Commerce of Northern Cali- 
fornia supporting full Federal development 
of the Trinity-San Luis project as originally 
proposed to Congress; and 

Whereas the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has 
made to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion a partnership proposal to build and pay 
for the power facilities of the Trinity River 
project: Now, therefore, be it 


aon ’ 
Api il lJ 
Resolved, That the board of directors cy» 
Weaverville Chamber of Commerce desire; 
to go on record as withdrawing its suppor; 


resolution, and further resolve that boty 
Houses of Congress be urged to incorporate 
the partnership plan into the respectiys 
Trinity project bills wherein the power faci] 
ities of the Trinity project would be devel. 
oped by private capital under Federal Power 
Commission license, thereby increasing th, 
tax base of the county; be it further _ 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Weay 

erville Chamber of Commerce be instructeq 
to forward copies of this resolution to +) 
President of the United States, to the Mem 
bers of the California delegation to (¢ 
gress, to the Governor of the State of ¢ 
fornia, and to the Secretary of the Interior, 

Passed by the members of the Weaveryi}!a 
Chamber of Commerce at a meeting held o; 
the 30th day of March 1955, 

WEAVERVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

ROBERT ZBINDEN, President. 

LORENE MELQUIST, Secretary. 


Toledo, Ohio, Cited for Outstanding 
Record in Industrial Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Ohio 
recently cited Toledo, Ohio, for its out- 
standing record in industrial relations, 
I feel that it is particularly significan 
when a city is singled out for such recog- 
nition. The text of the _ resolution 
adopted by the Ohio House of Represen- 
tatives is as follows: 

Whereas the members of the house of 
representatives of the 101st general assembly 
are aware of the increasing significance of 
stable industrial relations to the prosperity 
and well-being of our State and country; 
and 

Whereas the city of Toledo, as established 
by official State records, has led the indus- 
trial cities of Ohio in minimizing the losses 
due to industrial disputes; and 

Whereas this impressive illustration of 
successful cooperation for the common good 
will inure not only to the benefit of the city 
of Toledo, but will perpetuate its benefits 
by enabling others to profit, now and in 
the future, from Toledo’s excellent example: 
And, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the statement of Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Batt, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Toledo Industrial Development Council, 
“these statistics dramatically illustrate the 
little known fact that Toledo has one of 
the best records for stable industrial re- 
lations of any city its size in the Nation,” 
be appropriately seconded and acquiesced 
in; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the housé 
of representatives, in cognizance of the ac- 
complishment of the city of Toledo, grate- 
fully acknowledge our appreciation by adopt- 
ing this resolution and causing a copy ” 
be spread upon the Journal; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives transmit a properly authen- 
ticated copy of this resolution to the mayor 
and city council of the city of Toledo. 

Adopted, February 28, 1955. 

Cart Guess, Clerk. 
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The Cause of a United Ireland British conception) from the ravages of |§ John Keegan Casey was one of Ir 
Silas American privateers—the people of Ireland greatest son 


7 principally those of the counties on Antrim id died in 
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weapons to save human life and we 
freely share with the world the noble 
humanitarian benefits of our greatest 
scientific achievements. 

Dr. Salk, the son of a garment worker, 
is an example of how an American boy 
in our great land of free enterprise can 
achieve success and attain the highest 
honors. 

I wish to add that I am deeply grati- 
fied that United States Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele is taking immediate 
steps to extend the facilities of the 
United States Public Health Service in 
distributing the new polio vaccine. 





Sonoma Valley Conservation District 
Favors Trinity River Power Develop- 
ment by Private Power Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a letter from the Sonoma Valley 
Soi! Conservation District, Sonoma, 
Calif., in support of the P. G. and E. plan 
for developing power on the Trinity 
River. 

If the project should prove feasible 
and is authorized I believe the partner- 
ship plan as proposed by the private 
utility to the Bureau of Reclamation 
would be a practical approach. This 
plan would result in a multi-million- 
dollar savings to Federal taxpayers in 
construction costs, plus providing in- 
creased revenue in the form of tax pay- 
ments to Federal and local governments, 


I have received numerous endorse- 
ments of the partnership plan for the 
development of power on the Trinity 
River. Soil conservationists have a great 
interest in preserving and making the 
best use of our natural resources, and 
I take this opportunity of presenting 
the views of one of the soil-conservation 
groups in my congressional district on 
this important subject. 

They have gone on record, as follows: 

SONOMA VALLEY SOIL, 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Sonoma, Calif., Marci 31, 1955. 
Congressman Husrrr B. SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a recent meeting of the Sono- 
ma Valley Soil Conservation District, the 
board of directors unanimously favored the 
Trinity River partnership plan proposed by 
the P. G. & E. Co. to the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation as indicated in the 
following ballot: 

Chairman, Comdr. J. C. Poshepny, orchard- 
ist, aye; directors: Victor Leveroni, rancher, 
aye; Herman Johnson, rancher, aye; A. “‘Nibs” 
Maffei, rancher, aye; Carson Mitchell, dairy- 
man, aye. 

The facts present an overwhelming argu- 
ment in favor of savings to taxpayers and 
the encouragement of private enterprise. 
The amount of revenue which would be 
realized by the Government for the use of 
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this water would substantially reduce the 
governmental share in the cost of operations, 
and so further reduce the present tax burden. 

The P. G. & E. is fully equipped to enter 
into this program with their present facili- 
ties, thus saving the Government, the tax- 
payers, the cost of initial plant and opera- 
tional expenses and, further, making avall- 
able more water than anticipated in the 
original plans of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and more power to the P. G. & E. at reduced 
cost to the consumer. 

This board respectfully request that you 
give this proposal your consideration and 
attention. 

SONOMA VALLEY Sor CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT, 
M. EILEEN MERONEY, Secretary. 





Farm Co-op Asks for Repeal of 1954 
Agricultural Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by dele- 
gates attending the 24th annual meeting 
of the Farmers Union Central Exchange 
held in St. Paul, Minn., from February 
28 through March 3, 1955. 

The Farmers Union Central Exchange 
serves 350,000 farmers in the 6 North- 
west States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Iowa. 

From the tenor of the resolution 
adopted by the delegates attending the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange’s an- 
nual meeting it is very obvious that 
farmers in this area are not satisfied 
with the results flowing from the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954. In fact, these farm- 
ers are asking for repeal of the law. 
Here is the full text of the resolution 
which I commend to my colleagues for 
their study: 

FarM ProcrRaM 

As a wholesale supply cooperative serving 
the needs of farmers in a six-State area, the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange performs 
a vital function in the overall Farmers 
Union movement. 

It has the endeavor and purpose in com- 
mon with the other Farmers Union cooper- 
atives and the National and State Farmers 
Union Educational organizations to pre- 
serve the family-type farm for our United 
States of America, and to secure parity of 
income and living standards for farm fam- 
ilies. This is not just a high-sounding 
phrase. 

The kind of farm program which individ- 
uals and organizations develop and support 
depends on their basic philosophy and pur- 
pose. Parity for farmers is not and should 
not be a matter of partisan politics, but 
politicians and.political parties must be held 
accountable for their record. 

We condemn the 1954 farm act because it 
is in conflict with the goal and past accomp- 
lishments to achieve parity for agriculture. 
It seeks to regulate production by manipu- 
lating prices and to eliminate surpluses by 
eliminating farmers. 
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When production control becomes nece:. 
sary, it should be by democratic farmer p,; 
ticipation in control programs, not by an. 
plication of a protracted economic sque 
ending in bankruptcy and foreclosure. 

Our State Department has found 
number of foreign countries that mono; 
and large-scale land ownership resulted in 
conditions favorable to Communist ex; 
sion. In order to prevent such expar 
our Government has assisted these count 
in land reform programs to replace n 
monopoly with individual family owned a; 
operated farms. However, the leading py 
ponent and architect of these land reforp 
for foreign farmers was dismissed by our 
retary of Agriculture as a security risk 
our present program for American farme; 
is leading toward, not away from, lang 
monopoly. 

We recognize that farming operations muct 
keep pace with modern technology and knoy ; 
how. And that measures for so-called ry 
slum clearance are necessary. Such meas. 
ures, however, are a supplement, not a « 
stitute, for price supports. Those who 
that we cannot achieve parity of income { r 
farmers lack faith in our free enterprise 
system and our democratic way of life 

The present administration has promised 
to develop new farm programs to secure fu! 
parity for farm products, both storable anq 
perishable. It has not yet succeeded in do- 
ing so, and until it does, we urge that the 
1954 farm act be repealed and that the 99 
percent supports under the old parity 
ula be restored for basic commodities: 4 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas be 
utilized to achieve a better balance between 
supply and demand. 


Ay 
And 


forn 








New England Interstate Water Pollution 


Control Commission Reports on §, 
890 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement adopted unani- 
mously by the New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Commission at 
Springfield, Mass., on March 24, 1955: 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO S. 890 By NEw ENc- 

LAND INTERSTATE WATER POLLUTION CON- 

TROL COMMISSION, BOSTON, Mass AN 

INTERSTATE AGENCY REPRESENTING CoO! 

NECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

NEw YORK, RHODE ISLAND, AND VERMONT 


The New England Interstate Water Pollu- 
tion Control Commission, after careful study 
and consideration of S. 890, a bill to extend 
and strengthen the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (Public Law 845), is greatly con- 
cerned over this legislation which was pre- 
pared and submitted for introduction into 
the 84th Congress by the Departmen: of 
Health, Education, and Welfare without con- 
sultation with the States. 

Several features of this bill would chance 
the entire existing philosophy of cooperative 
Federal-State relations regarding water po!- 
lution control, wherein the Congress recog- 
nizes the rights and responsibilities of the 
States and interstate agencies in conducting 
their abatement programs. 

Moreover, in approving the New England 
interstate water pollution control compact 
the Congress granted certain authority t 
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this commission and its signatory States, 
which under the proposed legislation would 
be subject to Federal approbation and con- 
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Hungarians Seek Freedom—Condemn 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
spark of freedom inherent in the hearts 
and minds of the members of the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Federation burst into a 
flame of protest against the evils of com- 
munism at their recent meeting at Hun- 
ter College, New York City. 

The federation resolved to organize a 
committee of 1 million Americans of 
Hungarian descent to combat commu- 
nism, and seek to liberate their native 
country from Russian domination, to 
restore freedom to Hungary, and to de- 
nounce the Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam agreements which have brought 
Communist slavery and subjugation to 
Hungary? 

They appealed to President Eisen- 
hower to use the great power of his 
office to help them acquire their goal. 


The firm stand for freedom and inde- 
pendence taken by the Americans of 
Hungarian descent deserves the full co- 
operation of the people of the United 
States. 

Resolution adopted on March 5, 1955, at 
the commemoration of Hungarian Independ- 
ence, Hunter College, New York City: 

“Whereas Hungary by tradition and history 
had been the bastion of Christianity since 
the 14th century and by three centuries of 
continuous fighting at the sacrifice of 4 
million of her people, had secured peace and 
progress for Western Europe; and 

“Whereas the unjust and cruel conse- 
quences of the agreements of Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam have led to Hungary’s sub- 
jection to Soviet domination and Communist 
rule; and 

“Whereas the Hungarian people have never 
ceased to remain dedicated to national inde- 
pendence, individual freedom, and Western 
cultural standards as has been demonstrated 
even under Soviet military occupation at the 
1945 and 1947 elections; and 

“Whereas the present Communist regime 
and Soviet colonial exploitation are being 
maintained in Hungary only by violent domi- 
nation by the Red army and arbitrary rule 
by the Communist secret police; and 

“Whereas the Hungarian people silenced 
by Communist terrorism have been deprived 
of all possibilities of expressing their true 
will and communicating with the free world; 

“Therefore, we assemble tonight under the 
banner of “Free Americans for Free Hun- 
gary,’ and raise our voice in behalf of our 
brethren in protest against their subjuga- 
tion and the intolerable slavery into which 
they have been plunged: Be it 

“Resolved, That we herewith create a com- 
mittee representing 1 million Americans of 
Hungarian descent and designate the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation as our agent. 
The federation is herewith authorized and 
directed to submit our appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and simultaneously to call upon him 
as the leader not only of the American people 
but of the free world, to reaffirm his solemn 
pledge against all tyrannies, never to compro- 
mise for the sake of illusory coexistence, 
those eternal ideals of national freedom and 
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human rights defended throughout American 
history and to do all in his power to liberate 
our enslaved people from under Soviet tyran- 
ny and Communist degradation.” 





Youthful Energies and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of year when life begins to stir and 
tree buds burst, many men in their 
early forties recall how they once lived 
and worked ina CCC camp. They recall 
the depression of the early thirties when 
they were left with nothing to do—and 
nothing to do it with. These thoughts 
come to them because just 22 years ago 
this month, the first CCC camp was es- 
tablished on the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest in nearby Virginia. It was 
appropriately called Camp Roosevelt in 
honor of a great President whose quick 
action in approving the Emergency Con- 
servation Act helped relieve unemploy- 
ment by putting men to work on the na- 
tional forests, the national parks, and 
others of our public lands. 

During nearly 9 years after the act of 
March 31, 1933, was signed, the people 
of every State saw young men standing 
in line to enroll in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Before the camps were 
closed in 1942 there were over 2,600 such 
camps in which over 3 million young 
men had seized the opportunity to build 
self-confidence while serving their coun- 
try. I know what it meant, for I was 
with them. 


Like thousands in those days, when I 
graduated from the Winona State 
Teachers College in my State, I stood 
with a diploma in my hand and no place 
to use my training. The CCC looked 
good, and believe me, it was good to me. 
For the better part of 2 years I worked 
with other young men on the Superior 
National Forest in northeastern Minne- 
sota as camp educational adviser. The 
tasks we did depended upon the time of 
year and the ingenuity of our camp su- 
perintendent. We planted trees and 
built roads, strung telephone wires, 
searched for the elusive gooseberry bush 
to free the white pine trees from blister 
rust, and fought forest fires. As camp 
educational adviser it was my task to 
provide educational opportunities in ad- 
dition to the relief and work programs 
for which the CCC is more widely 
known. We worked in warm weather 
and in cold. There was plenty to do, 
but we were young. We liked the work; 
we liked the life; and especially, we 
liked the opportunity to be a recog- 
nized part of American life. 

I believe I am the only Member of 
this Congress who was in the CCC. 
From this vantage point, I see it as a 
great movement to renew a spirit of ad- 
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venture in youth, and to dramatize the 
protection and restoration of our naty- 
ral resources. Our efforts up there oy 
the shores of Lake Superior stand oyt 
as part of a job being done by thousands 
of young men in hundreds of CCC camps 
across the country. 

Becauwe of our work, millions of acres 
of forest land now yield crops of pulp- 
wood and sawlogs, on millions more, fat 
livestock feed on good grass that we 
made possible, everywhere sportsmen 
find better places in which to fish and 
hunt, and families have places where 
they may picnic. Now, as never before, 
I see in the CCC, an evidence of what can 
be done when direction is given to the 
energies of youth. 





Mendocino County Chambers of Com. 
merce Endorse Proposed Trinity River 
Power Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
APPENDIX Of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a telegram signed by chamber of 
commerce officials from various com- 
munities in Mendocino County, Calif, 
endorsing construction and development 
of power on the Trinity River by private 
enterprise. 

Considerable interest has been gener- 
ated throughout my congressional dis- 
trict in the proposal offered by the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., to develop power 
phases of the proposed Trinity River 
project. One such expression of inter- 
est is a telegram dated April 13, signed 
by the president of the Mendocino Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce; the presi- 
dent of the Ukiah Chamber of Com- 
merce; the president of the Willits 
Chamber of Commerce, the president of 
the Fort Bragg Chamber of Commerce, 
and the director of the Mendocino Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce. These lead- 
ers endorse the “partnership plan” as 
a sound business proposal which would 
result in a savings of several million 
dollars to Federal taxpayers in construc- 
tion costs, and return to the Federal and 
local governments tax revenues amount- 
ing to multimillions of dollars. 

I firmly believe the proposal made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation by which 
private enterprise would develop power 
facilities on the Trinity River should be 
favorably considered by the Congress. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

Uxian, Cauir., April 13, 1955. 
Representative HuspertT SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We note by press release Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. has made a formal proposal to 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
for partnership construction of the Trin- 
ity River project. We endorse this plan 4s 
a@ sound business proposal which would re- 
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eult in a tax savings of several million dollars 
to the people as well as a saving to the Fed- 
eral Government by private capital invest- 
’ nt 
” Don MacMr1an, 
president, Mendocino County Chamber 
of Commerce. 
CLAUDE FALCONER, 
ont, Ukiah Chamber of Commerce. 
Oscar GRUTER, 
I dent, Willits Chamber of Commerce. 
: Gus NICHOLAS, 
President, Fort Bragg Chamber of 
Commerce. 
JAMES PELLASCIO, 
I or, Mendocino County Chamber of 
Commerce, Point Arena. 





National Housing Act or Abandoned City 
Parishes? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on housing is dealt with 
o expertly by the Reverend Thomas J. 

ran that I am pleased, under unan- 
mous consent, to insert it in the RECorpD. 
It is an interesting and enlightening 
article which deserves national atten- 


id. 


NaTIONAL HovustnGc Act OR ABANDONED CITy 
PARISHES? 


(By Thomas J. Finnegan") 


Astum is not the “other side of the tracks” 
it is not a place I have heard of or 
read about; it is the neighborhood in which 
I live. Making the first parish census after 
my ordination, I found that many of the 
dilapidated buildings contained dark, dingy 
hallways, that dwellings were severely over- 
crowded and lacking in light and air, with 

moded sanitary facilities, often in the 

kyard or on the back porch, and shared 
by many families. These dwelling units 
were so substandard as to be unfit for human 
habitation. A congressional committee in- 
vestigating housing conditions throughout 
the Nation declared this section of our city 

e second worse slum area in the United 


to me; 


The parish to which I am assigned is a 
parish of old buildings and poor people— 
people who are sometimes called “slum 
dwellers.” To me these poor people mean 

babies who are born and the old people 
die in our parish. They also mean the 
hers and fathers, sons and daughters, 
hers and sisters in the families which I 
enumerate for the parish census. They are 
the parents who have to strive against in- 
surmountable odds to do for their children 
which should be done for every child 

and every land. 


AN APOSTOLIC CONCERN—NOT POLITICS 


One of the earlier bishops of the diocese 
was the rector of this parish, once the great- 











uur years after his ordination to the 
thood in 1946, Father Thomas Finnegan 
is appointed 1 of 5 Commissioners of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 
N. J. Only two priests in the United States 
hold such a position. After 1 year of service 
&s Commissioner, the author of the present 
article was elected to the office of chairman 
oi the authority and has held that post ever 


8ince, 


v 
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est in the city. 
told of a bygone 
no practical help 
his duties. 

In recognition of a worldwide housing 
need, the conditions in our parish being now 
one example, Our Holy Father, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, made the following 


ment in an addr ous In- 


A glorious story could be 
era, but this would be of 
to the present pastor in 


tate 
state- 











t i 
stitute for Popular Housing in the province 
of Rome on November 21, 1953: 
“Furthermore, the industrial progress and 
the consequent development of large cities 











that the | k and Cat 

‘ ( if } I ( 1 to give th 

import and, a ‘ ng problem 
their j The problem ha 
been | m t very beg ing and 
} rel 1 € t th « Bee ae 
Even tod we ! tr our own the words 
of our } iece r Pi XI of glorious mem- 
ory in t I Quad » Anno: 
It is hor: ( he impediments 
t t the l unbecoming state of 








221). 

“What a burden arises, therefore, for 
Christian conscience when future spouses, 
new domestic hearth rowing families can- 
not find any shelter, or only an inadequate 
or often a too costly on The Lord alone 
knows how often under s h conditions, hu- 
man weakness has hindered souls from lead- 
ing a Christian li and injured them also 
in their faith. * * * This particular apos- 
tolic concern for those who, having a family, 


lesome housing, coin- 
rest and the objective 
economy.” 

OF SLUM 


seek adequate and wh¢ 
cides with the true int 


scope of the national 





ABILITIES 
SURROUNDINGS 

All the nationalities 
the making 


that have gone into 
ntry had the family as 
a physical unit of society. Consequently, 
housing is not only a matter of providing 
shelter for individuals, it is the business of 
providing a decent envir for the 
home. Good housing does not, in itself, 


of this c 








mment 


create a satisfactory home, but there are 
few individuals capable of creating a good 
home in a wretched dwelling. Poor hous- 








ing makes it easy for a home to fall and 
difficult for it to succeed. 
In overcrowded buildings that are dark 


and dirty, with poor ventilation and insani- 
tary is which grow steadily worse, 
the feeling of shame smothers family loy- 
alty because an ambitious individual comes 
to believe that his home is an obstacle to 
self-respect. He is likely to hide his family 
connections as a detriment to his personal 
advancement. A home that must exist under 
bad accon s is undermined in every 
family life. Proper privacy is 


conditlol 












im mily conflicts are engendered. 
Hopelessness stimulates slovenly habits. 
The proper hip between parents 
and child is and, under these cir- 





ren, and sometimes 
recreation away from 
They lose the benefits 


cumstances, the 


the parent 
the wretched 





1 +} 
, SCCK Ul 


home. 


of contact with one another. They are prey 
for evil companions; their interest in their 


religion drops off and they cease attending 
TY r 








mass and the sacraments. In bad housing 
it is not easy for p nts or children to keep 
healthy. Disease germs, to say nothing of 
rats and vermin, infest many slum build- 
ings. Hot water and adequate bathing facil- 
ities are lacking. Many-storied frame struc- 
tures are poorly heated by a multitude of 
stoves which create fire hazards. The fire 
bell and siren are more often heard in a 


ted section of the city than they are 
A child must 
this environ- 


conge 
in the better housed sections. 
be very rugged to survive in 
ment. 
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THE DISMAL OUTLOOK FOR THE SLUM CHILD 
Jacob Riis, a Danish-born immigrant 
noted journalist, and one of the most tireless 


workers to clear slums in New York City 
more than a generation ago, wrote 
“The most pitiful victim of city life ts not 














the slum child who die but the slum child 
who lives Every time a child dies } Na- 
t i loses a pre pective citizen, but | every 
slum child the Nation has a jy c - 
sumptive and a } ible criminal 

Yet, the man livine apart from tft! a 
blighted ‘ are i t + 
ity, for } I t Ok helns t Day . 
fire and police protection, the so land fu- 
d 1 services which must be aurmented in 
t! wretched sections. Old and antiquated 
h § nir \ ne alteri the « - 
a of idential neight t is, incr ed 
populati high tax rates, and } z 
shortages bring about a surge to the sul 

“T want to give my child al! the adi tares 
I never had.” This is the creed « e who 
are seeking to live in suburbia. Hows 
this sweep to the suburbs and the small 
towns, there are several factors to be c id- 
ered. The utopia in the suburb must have 
utilities installed; sewers, roads, and sc! is 
must be built; and, as the population in- 
creases, the need of expanded police ]} tec- 
tion and fire safeguards grows. None of these 
figured in the low tax rate which ted the 


t 
man to move out there in the first place 
THE ABANDONED 


Then there 


PARISH 


are the utilities 





In addition to those mentt e are 
others of a judicial and socia Now 
we come to that portion that strikes home 





What of the parish just left t i 

city? What do we do now? Shall we close 
it down? It was a grand old pl day, 
and there are many memories connected with 
it, some sad, joyful. The school, 
the rectory 


other: 


church, convent and club are 
still there. How are they to be m ined 
now? How long can the parish treasury 


1 
the reduction in the income? Ths 
parish parochial plant still is to be main- 
tained. The schoo) has fewer children in it, 
yut it is still in operation. The people who 
moved into old rooms or into the rooms 
vacated are either not Catholic or, if they 
are, they cannot or will not enter the parish 
activities or contribute as much as was con- 
tributed heretofore. 

Is it sound busi 
these public utili 
plants or use them at less than capacity while 
duplicating their services in the suburbs 
which will not be used to capacity for many 
years to come? 

Slums and blighted areas represent inven- 
tory carried at a loss by a city. They are a 
drain on residential, commercial, and tndus- 
trial properties. In fact they are being sub- 
sidized annually by other real property be- 
cause the cost of municipal services and 
facilities for the slums !s far in excess of 
the tax revenues derived fr 

The planning board defines slum areas in 
our city as being “located within a ring sur- 


stand 


ice to abandon 


1ess pract 
t these parochial 





ties and 


rounding the downtown business distri al- 
though in some instances they extend a con- 
siderable dist: from 
city. Within these areas 
of health, sanitation, crime, delinquency, 
and poverty exist.” 

Studies by the board show that 
ings on 1,209 acres, or about one-twelfth ¢ 
the entire city area, should be immediately 
demolished and completely replaced. This 
area contains 28,260 buil ( t 
of the total number of dwellin in the ci 
These dwellings, according to the 1950 cen- 
sus, are inhabited by over 115,000 people 
comprising 25 percent of our city’s px 
tion 

More important than the physica 
cies in existing housing is the fact that a 
new dwelling costs much more than most of 
the families in need of housing can afford to 


nce the center of the 


major problems 





pula- 


1 deficien- 
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pay. Little or no new housing fs available 
commercially for low- and middle-income 
families. 

In high-cost metropolitan areas, for ex- 
ample, a new house usually costs $12,000 or 
more, and new apartments of average size 
rent for $100 or more per month, and owners 
will not accept families with children. Ob- 
viously, these prices are far beyond the 
means of the family whose yearly earnings 
are $4,000, and completely impossible for the 
low-income family with an earning capacity 
below $3,000 per year. 

The cost of acquiring a slum area at its 
market value and of demolishing the existing 
obsolete buildings is usually much greater 
than the value of the land when redeveloped 
to its most appropriate use. Private enter- 
prise has found it economically impossible to 
do this job, not only because of the formid- 
able cost involved, but also because of the 
virtual impossibility of large land assembly 
without power of condemnation. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


The predicament the average American 
city now faces is like the crises frequently 
met by a large corporation which has had 
its policies, practices, plans or equipment 
shattered by technological progress. It must 
make a complete about-face or it will fail 
utterly. Years ago, street-railway companies 
went through this kind of change when 
busses supplanted trolleys; radio is now ina 
similar transition, and so are some of the 
automobile manufacturers and textile firms. 
Old cities likewise have to be regenerated by 
a process that is vastly more complex and 
much more important to the general welfare. 

Most communities, because of financial 
limitations, were unable to meet the problem 
until the passage of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, amended in 1949 and 1954. 
This act provides annual subsidies, loans 
and grants-in-aid for low-rent public hous- 
ing, and for redevelopment and clearance of 
slum and blighted areas. 

In its declaration of policy, the National 
Housing Act of 1949 states: 

“The Congress hereby declares that the 
general welfare and security of the Nation 
and the health and living standards of its 
people require housing production and re- 
lated community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realization 
as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, thus contributing to 
the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the advancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation.” 

This Federal program is consistent with 
the principles of our Constitution as well as 
with Catholic teaching. It is the obligation 
primarily of private enterprise to provide 
decent housing within the income level of 
allour people. It is also a traditional Ameri- 
can tenet, to say nothing of the principles 
of natural law and papal writings, that when 
private enterprise fails to fill a great public 
need, the government must and shall fill that 
need. Such thinking is hardly socialistic; 
yet it has been attacked as such. 

Something had to be done and our Govy- 
ernment did it. Low-rent public housing 
for low-income families was instituted. Our 
holy father, the late Pope Pius XI, in rec- 
ognition of a government's duty to provide 
adequate shelter for families of low-income, 
made the following profound observation: 

“If, however, for this purpose, private re- 
sources do not suffice, it is the duty of the 
public authority to supply for the insufficient 
forces of individual effort, particularly in a 
matter which is of such importance to the 
common weal, touching as it does the main- 
tenance of the family and married people, 
If families, particularly those in which there 
are many children, have not suitable dwell- 
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ings; * * * if the necessities of life can- 
not be purchased except at exorbitant 
prices; * * * it is patent to all to what an 
extent married people may lose heart, and 
how home life and the observance of God’s 
commands are rendered difficult for them; 
indeed it is obvious how great a peril can 
arise to the public security and to the wel- 
fare and very life of civil society itself when 
such men are reduced to that condition of 
desparation that, having nothing which they 
fear to lose, they are emboldened to hope for 
chance advantage from the upheaval of the 
state and of established order. 

“Wherefore, those who have the care of 
the state and of the public good cannot 
neglect the needs of married people and their 
families, without bringing great harm upon 
the state and on the common welfare. 
Hence, in making the laws and in disposing 
of public funds they must do their utmost 
to relieve the needs of the poor, considering 
such a task as one of the most important 
of their administrative duties” (Christian 
Marriage). 

FROM PRINCIPLE TO ACTION TO GOOD 


The Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark, N. J., of which I am a member, is a 
public corporation formed under the laws of 
New Jersey by means of an ordinance passed 
by the local governing body in 1938. The 
housing authority is composed of 5 commis- 
sioners appointed by the city government for 
5-year terms which overlap. One commis- 
sioner is appointed by the State. The six 
commissioners of the authority act in the 
same manner as do the directors of a private 
corporation. 

The Housing Authority has the power to 
clear slums. It also has the power to build 
and operate low-rent public housing, and to 
borrow money for these purposes. It can 
acquire property by purchase or by condem- 
nation. Its debts are not debts of the city. 
Its property is technically tax-exempt, but 
the Authority, in lieu of taxes, makes a pay- 
ment of 10 percent to the city of all rent 
money collected. To maintain low rents, 
Federal funds are available to the Authority, 
when and if needed. 

Public housing was never intended, nor is 
it to be considered now, as a refugium pecca- 
torum for those who are too lazy to help 
themselves. Rather, in its true light, those 
who are interested in public housing consider 
it a stepping-stone for the occupants to ac- 
quire their own homes. Indeed, it is a sort 
of half-way house between the substandard 
dwelling and the privately owned home. 
Most people want to help themselves but are 
prevented from doing so by large families or 
by low income, most often a combination of 
both. To compel helpless people to live ina 
form of ghetto violates charity and impugns 
justice. 

The big change for these families from 
slums into public housing brings about the 
beneficial effects of better environment, and 
the good is immediately evident. These so- 
cial effects of public housing were studied 
and reported upon by Dr. Jay Rumney, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Rutgers University. He 
found the tuberculosis rate and the commu- 
nicable disease rate at the projects to be half 
the corresponding rates in the surrounding 
wards from which the project tenants came. 
Juvenile delinquency and infant mortality 
rates were also very much reduced in the 
projects. The fire rate and the fatal acci- 
dents rate in the projects were negligible in 
comparison with the corresponding rates for 
the city asa whole. But statistics are hardly 
needed to prove the importance of a good 
environment. 

Everywhere people ask: “Why is housing 
such a problem?” 


ROOT OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The answer to that question, in its sim- 
plest form, is that housing is a problem be- 
cause house-building is a handicraft industry 
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in a machine age. That 1s the answer cu>. 
gested by Fortune magazine after a number 
of intensive housing studies. Among othe; 
things, Fortune reported that more work is 
done by machinery in farming than in con. 
struction. Similarly, the Wall Street Journ al 
found that “construction is the only large 
American industry still doing things in tha 
way they were done before the Civil War” _ 


In some ways, we still build as the ancient 
Egyptians did, by putting one brick on toy 
of another. Thirty thousand or more pieces 


of material are put together by hand to make 
a home for one family. . 

This is an expensive process and many 
serious consequences result from its high 
cost. One consequence is that only a few 
families can afford new housing, and we do 
not get enough new housing to meet the 
needs of new families. The Federal Reserye 
System, in a report in 1946, estimated that 
the country needed between 1.2 million anq 
1.5 million dwellings per year for 10 vear 
The 1.2 million figure has only been equaileg 
once—in 1950. 

Another consequence of the inadequacy 
of the construction industry is that olq 
houses must be used long after they cease to 
be fit for use. ‘This antiquated housing, 
which is usually bad housing, is the bigvest 
factor in the poor environment of the low- 
income families who must occupy it. As 4 
result of this environment, these families 
have more than their share of disease, crime, 
and delinquency. To cure this disease, pre. 
vent or punish this delinquency requires ex. 
traordinary spending of taxpayers’ money, 

THE HIGH COST OF KEEPING SLUMS 


The cost of slums has been studied scien. 
tifically in a number of cities. Newark dis- 
covered that it was spending an average of 
$230 per year for extra city services to each 
slum dwelling. That is $19.16 a month per 
slum dwelling. Newark has 28,000 such 
dwellings. They receive a hidden subsidy 
amounting to $6,500,000 per year. 

If the slums could be eradicated and extra 
services eliminated, Newark’s tax rate would 
be reduced at least 100 points. New ratables 
which would replace the slums would further 
reduce the tax rate. For the cities of the 
United States as a whole, slums consume 45 
percent of the municipal budgets; yet, they 
pay only 6 percent of the real-estate taxes, 
Consequently other real estate must pay 
higher taxes. 

So that the benefits of public housing may 
go to those who need it most, the Federal 
Housing Act requires that apartments in the 
developments be rented only to families 
living in substandard dwellings, and with in- 
comes so low that they cannot afford to rent 
housing from private owners. For each 
public housing unit built, one substandard 
dwelling has to be eliminated so that the 
opportunities of private owners to rent or 
sell residential property are not restricted by 
the operations of public housing. 

Low-income families can afford only low 
rents. These rents are achieved through 
long-term financing at low interest rates, 
made possible through government guar- 
anties and subsidies. Large-scale planning, 
construction, and maintenance reduce cosis 
of operation which, together with the non- 
profit element, make possible a rent scaled 
down to fit the low income of the families. 

In order not to compete with private enter- 
prise, income limitations for admissions and 
continued occupancy are established. 


ARCHBISHOP WALSH HOUSING PROJECT—SOCIAL 
JUSTICE IN BRICK 


A typical low-rent public housing project 
is the one named for the late Archbishop 
Thomas J. Walsh, dedicated on May 1, 1959, 
in a ceremony at which the Most severend 
Thomas A. Boland, archbishop of Newark, 
was the principal speaker. This project con- 
sists of 630 apartments located on the banks 
of the Passaic River in the northern part of 








city, occupied by low-income families 

» bad been living in substandard 
he awelling units are designed primarily 
ry families with children. The apartments 
in size from 3 rooms with 1 bedroom to 

1s with 5 bedrooms. 

‘Apartment rent is fixed at about 20 per- 
family income regardless of apart- 


ize which is determined by family 
‘ Rent includes gas and electricity as 
heat, hot water, and refrigeration 


} 


re are complete sanitary facilities in 
roject apartment. There is a private 
ry, hot water, kitchen sink, window 

" and incinerators for daily garbage 

Each apartment is furnished with 
rigerator, a gas range, and kitchen cup- 
In the cellars there are storage and 
rooms and metered clothes washing 
i drying machines. 
Onlv one-sixth of the land in the project 
occupied by buildings. The rest is 
as safe play space for children, edult 
ir areas and automobile parking. Every 
ment has plenty of fresh air and sun- 
The central heating plant and the 
t offices are in a separate building, 
: h also contains a recreation hall for the 
tenants of the project. 
UNDERSTANDING THE WINDFALL SCANDAL 
PROPERLY 
Recent reports of windfall profits in hous- 
ing reaped by private entrepreneurs have no 
‘lation to public low-rent housing. These 

f were made by speculative builders 
ider section 608 of the FHA law—a law 
intended to induce private financing of 
housing construction by Government insur- 
unce of mortgages. Huge profits resulted 
from inflated estimated building costs, so 

t the mortgages frequently exceeded 
tual costs, and the excess went to the 

ers as “profits.” FHA (Federal Housing 
! nistration) is strictly a mortgage insur- 

ance agency for private builders. 
Public low-rent housing is built and oper- 
ated by local housing authorities with the 
financial assistance and supervision of the 
PHA (Public Housing Administration), 
) Bonds are issued to cover actual total final 
construction costs. 

In the current struggle of ideologies the 
victory of the free world will be fashioned by 
the strength of free men. Our spiritual 
strengths are respect for the dignity of man, 
morality, freedom under law and, above all, 
our religious faith. Complementing these 
re our physical strengths, the productivity 

of free men, our family security and our 
homes. 
What greater strength is there among 
se, excepting our faith in God, than the 
promise to every man that he shall have a 
decent, safe and sanitary home in an en- 
vironment worthy of the dignity of man 
created in the image and likeness of God. 
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Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce En- 
dorses Development of Trinity River 
Power by Private Utility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the board 
ot directors of the Santa Rosa, Calif,, 
Chamber of Commerce, on March 29, 
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1955, endorsing development of power 
facilities on the Trinity River by a pri- 
vate utility. 

We in Californa are very proud of the 
fine service and cooperation which we 
have had from private utilities. Ve feel 


that the best interests of our citizenry 





can more properly be served through 
private enterprise and numerous orrani- 
Zations and indiv 


Guals throughout the 
First Congressional District of California 
have endorsed the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.’s proposal by w] 

struct a considerable portion of the pro- 


th 
posed Trinity River project. 


h they would con- 


I, personally, am of the opinion that 
the project should not be developed until 
a survey to determine present and future 
water needs in north coastal counties 


keen completed However, if it 


should be authorized I nly believe the 
“partnership plan hould be put into 
effect 

The resol referred to above is as 
follov 


h Tered to ¢ r into partr with the 
nited St Gove t on the Trinity 
River project; and 
“Whereas they have offered to furnish, {n- 
stall, and operate at power company cost all 
of the electrical elements of the project, in- 





cluding generators, switch gear, and lines; 
and 

“Whereas this will constitute a saving of 
$50 million in capita utlay to the United 
States Government; and 

“Whereas they would pay the United 
States Government an agreed price per kilo- 
watt hour for all curre generated in the 
various powerhouses on the project; and 

“Whereas the power company would agree 
to wheel power for t United States Gov- 
ernment to agreed points connected with 
this project; and 


“Whereas this would result in the produc- 
ing of taxes from the electrical end of the 
project to the counties where said electrical 
equipment is located as well as to the State 
and Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, 
the Sa 


That the board of directors of 
nta Rosa Chamber of Commerce does 





sincerely support and endorse this partner- 
ship proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. with the Bureau of Reclamation of the 





United States Government 
“Resolved, That 
be sent to Congressman 
Senator WILLIAM KN 
THOMAS KUCHEL.” 
Adopted at regular meeting 
of directors of the Santa R 
Commerce the 29th day of 


Approved: 


and be it further 
this resolution 
TUBERT SCUDDER, 
IWLAND, and Senator 


copies of 


of the board 


a Chamber of 


At test ° 
Scott Gorpon, 


Acting Manager. 





Centennial Celebration—Elizabeth, N. J. 
XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the centennial 
celebration of the city of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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On March 27, 1855 





i 4 = 
porated. At that eady a 
city with a long az having 


been settled in 1665 

Elizabeth has contributed much to the 
growth and culture of our Nation. and 
I believe the entire Congress will want 
to join with me in congratulaing Fliza- 
th on this hi: 


be toric landmark. Under 
unanimous consent, I include a k r 
I have received from Mr. John A. Kere- 
vick, chairman of the Elizabeth cen- 
tennial committee, written on behalf of 
himself, Thaddeus F. Gora. and A. O 
Murray, the latter gentleman being vice 
chairman and secretary of the commit- 
tee Under consent I also 


unanimous 


include ane il from the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal of March 26, commemo- 
rating this great occasion in the life of 
a leading American city: 
ELIZALETH CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
Elizabeth, N. J.. March 15, 1 ) 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS 
Post Office, North Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: May we 
bring to your attention the fact that our 
city of Elizabeth in New Jersey is celebrat- 
ing on Sunday, March 27, 1955, the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation as a city. 


The community of Elizabeth is much older 


however, for it was settled in 1665, becom- 
ing the early capital of the New Jersey colony. 
It contributed much to the growth of the 
colonia] United States. Elias Boudinot,. one 
of its citizens, served as the President of the 
Continental Congress. Many other illus- 
trious sons and daughters are noted on the 
pages of our Nation's history. 

Close to the heart of the greatest metro- 


politan area of 
1855, has 


important 


the world, Elizabeth, since 
developed into one of the most 
industrial cities on our Atlantic 


seaboard. Its products are well known 
throughout the world Its public and pri- 
vate educational institutions are excellent, 
Our citizens devote themselves extensively 


to all aspects of public and social welfare. 
Elizabeth is the home of many churches of 
all faiths. 

The citizens of Elizabeth are not only cele- 


brating throughout the year 1955 our rich 
historical past and our present achievee 
ments, but also trusting in our future, 
Above all we are dedicating ourselves anew 


to the continual growth of the human spirit 


and to reverence to God 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN A. Kervick, Chairman, 
[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal 
of March 26, 1955] 
THE CENTENNIAL OF A CIT} 

Tomorrow afternoon in the natural sete 
ting of Boxwood Hall, Flizabeth, off illy, 
begins the observance of its centennial as a 
city. In such an inaugur there Is n 
urge, almost a command, to 1ook |t k and to 
review a long, long parade of event ‘ e 
coming of the Carteret the firm, unafraid 
hand helping to steady the cradle of the 
Republic, the Minute Men, Lafayette, Wash- 
ington General Scott returning from the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, all the wv and 
Elizabeth the town, burreoning nd burst- 
ing into bl m as a city on March 27, 1 >. 
One full hundred years ago. A century And 
tomorrow we officially inaugurate the cen- 
tennial at Boxwood Hall, so « e by “Horse 


Hollow” where the first city hall was built. 
And we may look back, but we must also 
look ahead. 

Once before we have been pern 
know the pride and excitement of a commu- 
nity observance which, in realization, chale 
lenged all the potentials that attend the 
centennial. Close at hand is a book of 106 


tted to 
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profusely illustrated pages with fading and 
tattered covers which must always remain @ 
cherished possession for two reasons. 

Written across the front in lead pencil is 
the name, “Aug. S. Crane.” That means once 
this book was the prized possession of Augus- 
tus S. Crane. And it is a “Souvenir Pro- 
gramme, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Old Home 
Week, Oct. 6-12, 1907." What pride the be- 
loved publisher of the Elizabeth Daily Journal 
must have taken in the summons that went 
out to wandering sons and daughters of 
Flizabeth through the call for an “Old Home 
Week.” What pride he would experience 
now as the city he loved so dearly becomes 
100 years old. 

There is the second reason for never for- 
getting this celebration which stood the old 
town on end almost 50 years ago. It is at 
once a history of Elizabethtown, a meticu- 
lous report of the city that existed and a 
projecting of hopes toward the Elizabeth of 
today. It should spur projection of new 
hopes for the city whieh today begins its 
centennial. Will we in the Elizabeth of 
today be less hopeful than they were in 
1907? Will we be satisfied to stop now, or 
emphasizing the advantages in which Eliza- 
beth is so richly endowed point our centen- 
nial programs toward 50 years from now? 

Here on page 59, hardly more than half- 
way through the Old Home Week program, 
is the map of the city of Elizabeth, N. J. (the 
one that Jacob L. Bauer drew) showing rail- 
road and water transportation facilities. 
Here is the deep-water channel piercing the 
Kill Von Kull on its way to New York Bay. 
Here, winding its way southward to Sandy 
Hook and the open sea, is still another deep- 
water channel. Here, the very center of ev- 
erywhere nestles Elizabeth, pinpointed in a 
veritable web of major railroads. Is there 
any who will contend that from such a back- 
ground there was any presumption in 1907 
when Elizabeth men sought to “publish to 
the world unrivaled advantages of the city 
from a commercial standpoint and to dem- 
onstrate for all time that Elizabeth is a good 
city to live in’? 

Gone from the streets are the horses and 
wagons that in 1907 stood so patiently before 
Jim Faulks’ plumber shop at the site now 
occupied by the Elizabeth Carteret Hotel; 
there are no long trolley cars rumbling and 
grumbling over rough cobbled streets to 
await the pleasure of the switchman at the 
foot of the Broad Street hill. They’ve gone, 
and the tiny horseless wagon that posed so 
pompously before the old home of General 
Scott has gone, too, gone with the home 
to make room for a gasoline service station 
and its softly purring procession of auto- 
motive marvels. 

The trolley wires have gone, the cobbles 
have disappeared, the commercial planes are 
here to stay, there is a television antenna on 
every roof and the city of hope in its web of 
railroads has become a city of interlacing 
highways flanked by a variety of industrial 
projects that serve every corner of the world. 

In 1907 names like Isham and Ryan and 
Halsey, Trimble, Crane, Bate, Beglan, Chat- 
field, Morey, Rath, Hersh, Shearer, names 
of lamented citizens who are no more, looked 
down a dusty road to the future with hope 
and faith to publicize to the world the un- 
rivaled advantages of Elizabeth. There are 
no more dusty roads. There is no dust to 
dim our vision, only every advantage of an 
advancing world, every advantage enjoyed 
by any other major city on the face of the 
earth—the advantage of geography, the ad- 
vantage of transportation, the advantage of 
industry and coveted economy that were 
mostly hope in 1907. Can we be less hopeful 
50 years later? What can be our excuse to 
the Elizabeth 50 years from now if we fail 
to rise to our own obligations as we begin 
observance of the city’s centennial? 
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We devoutly wish that there will not even 
be standing room tomorrow afternoon in 
the boxwood shrine of American independ- 
ence. And we earnestly hope that burning 
in the hearts of all who may attend will be 
the flame of those stalwarts who in 1907 
gave us Old Home Week. After tomorrow, 
still left for observance, will be 9 full months 
of our centennial year. There is still time. 
We must not let this year fade away with- 
out the world knowing through impressive 
demonstration why as much of the world 
as can crowd in belongs here. If we have 
built up all the old streets we can start 
building new ones. If we are now starting 
to build higher let’s build higher and higher. 
The men of 1907 showed us the way. We 
can't say there are no guide posts. 





Facts Don’t Bear Out Corsi’s Abusive 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 
13, 1954: 


Facts Don’r Bear Ovt Cors!’s ABUSIVE 
CHARGES 


The reckless charges that Edward J. Corsi 
has made since his dismissal from a State 
Department post, the abuse he has heaped 
on Secretary Dulles and his generally intem- 
perate behavior may please those who have 
been trying, with political motives, to make 
some kind of martyr out of the New Yorker. 
But they are of little help to those interested 
in the facts behind the controversy. 

There has been no substantiation for his 
statement that his dismissal was forced by 
an intolerant minority in Congress and the 
State Department or for his charges laying 
the blame on Congressman FRANCIs E. WAL- 
TER’s attacks. Yet he has chosen to meet 
Secretary Dulles’ denials by accusing that 
Official of lying. 

Corsi apparently fancies himself as a vic- 
tim of persecution to which a spineless Sec- 
retary of State acceded, and a number of 
persons, without bothering to seek the truth 
in the matter, have been glad to go along 
with him in his role of the wronged. 

But what actually happened? Secretary 
Dulles has denied all the talk about congres- 
sional pressure brought to bear and says 
simply that Corsi is out because he was not 
qualified for the office and because he in- 
sisted that he be named administrator of 
refugee admissions, a post held by Scott 
McLeod. 

It was McLeod, whom Corsi later sought 
to undermine, who first suggested the former 
Dewey officeholder for a place in his depart- 
ment as consultant on refugee immigration. 

He was sent to Europe to secure first-hand 
information and there proceeded to annoy 
the State Department by his over-free ex- 
pressions and his failure to check with our 
heads of diplomatic missions. On his return 
to Washington, further friction developed 
within the Department and while plans were 
under way to offer Corsi another advisory 
post, he got himself embroiled in the argu- 
ment with Congressman WALTER regarding 
past Communist-front affiliations, which 
Corsi denied. 


‘ 


April 15 


When his job was terminated, the ney 
Yorker promptly flung himself into a rape 
which has been renewed at given interya), 
ever since, and which has been marked 
mainly by angry disapproval of the Secretary 
of State. If Mr. Dulles had given him the 
office he wanted, doubtless he would now be 
complimenting the Secretary on his sagacity. 
He didn’t get it, so he screams, F 





Milk Research Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is an 
age of delving into the unknown. Man's 
ingenuity knows no barriers. The al- 
chemists of old were “pikers” compared 
with our present-day scientists. Where 
does this statement take us? I recently 
introduced a bill to create a milk re. 
search center in Madison, Wis. An arti- 
cle on that subject was written by Bil! 
Groves and published in the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer of April 2, 1955, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

WILEY WANTS MILK RESEARCH CENTER 
(By William F. Groves) 

In the course of a year several hundred 
congressional bills relating, either directly or 
indirectly, to agriculture pass across my desk, 
It is my duty to scrutinize each bill care- 
fully. I must arrive at a decision on how 
the passage of these bills will affect Wis- 
consin’s farmers in general and the State's 
dairy industry in particular. 

America is a great, wide country. The 
interests of the American farmer are greatly 
diversified and very often contradictory. 
Consequently the bills introduced into the 
Congress cover a great variety of subjects. 
Generally speaking, however, the bills can 
be divided into four main categories, namely: 

1. Price supports and production controls, 

2. Plant and livestock disease control and 
sanitation. 

3. Soil conservation. 

4. Standards, grades, and .arketing. 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin's 
senior Senator, has recently introduced 4 
bill which doesn’t fit any of the above 
classifications. It is unique in character. 


The bill makes an entirely new legislative 
approach to the dairy preblem. 

Senator WILEY's bill, S. 788, bears the fol- 
lowing title: ‘‘A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a dairy research laboratory.” 

The first section of the bill instructs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish a dairy 
research laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The second section defines the purposes of 
the laboratory: 

“To conduct and stimulate continuous 
research into the basic problems of dairying, 
including but not limited to research to the 
improvement of the quality of and the de- 
velopment of new and improved methods 
of packaging, processing, refrigeration, pow- 
dering, condensing, transportation, storing, 
marketing, distribution, and merchandising 
of dairy commodities. 








a 


a. 





search relating to the combating of 
ock disease, the increasing of dairy pro- 
ductivity, the lowering of dairy costs. 

search relating to the problems of hu- 
’ nutrition and the nutritive value of 
products, including gains or losses in 
ye value that may take place at any 
‘ their production, distribution, proc- 
é and preparation for use by the con- 


arch relating to the development of 

nt, new, and extended food and non- 
»~s and markets for dairy products 
products— 

sarch relating to the design, develop- 

and more efficient use of dairy ma- 

ind equipment— 

earch relating to any other matters 
may contribute to the establishment 
maintenance of a more effective dairy 

‘ief, Senator WILEY proposes to estab- 
] in the heart of America’s dairyland a 

ry which will explore and 
f y forseeable need, present and future, 
f dairy industry. 

In this modern era constructive research 
is a necessity if an industry wishes to expand 
r even to survive. The dairy industry is no 

n to this rule. 

rhe University of Wisconsin and the pub- 
! titutions of other States have con- 
tributed greatly to the scientific progress 
of the dairy industry. 

Private industry also has played its part 
in the field of dairy research. Every milk 

pany of any size maintains a laboratory 

1 a corps of expert scientists. 

Thus the question arises—Do we need a 
( research center such as Senator WILEY 

‘s? I think the answer to this ques- 
ion is “yes.” 

As Senator WrLey says, “Modern dairy 
research lacks a chart and compass. It ha 
no ultimate goal. It proceeds somewhat as 

a ship on a stormy sea without a pilot 
or arudder. Coordination and authoritative 
dG ion are the crying needs of present day 

research.’ 
iry research center would gather under 
roof all the technical knowledge con- 
ce ng milk which has been accumulated 
hroughout the years. It would coordinate 

1 lend a guiding hand to future experi- 
mentation, 

“Such a laboratory can become a fitting 

nion to the great Forest Produc 
ratory at Madison which over the years 
produced a tide of research findings to 

‘h the entire woodworking industry 

ued Senator Wmry. “Think of the 

that could be accomplished by inten- 
arch in milk. A dairy research lal 
working hand in hand with the 
corp¢ rat n 


universities and great 
tories is a challenge to America. 


analyse 








Crossroads Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
the 18th District of Texas down at 
his ellington there lives a man by the 

ame of D. E. Scott. He has a native 
ability to express himself that is not 
equaled in my humble opinion. The hu- 
mor with which he tempers factual 
truths that would otherwise be most dis- 
tasteful, brands him also as a humani- 


ry 
In 
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tarian. His recent remarks concerning 
the Department of Agriculture are most 
appropriate and exemplify his ability of 
expression much better than I can ex- 
plain it. I insert this short article that 
contains so much long thought: 
CROSSROADS REPORT 

Dear Eprror: I note that Mr. True Morse 

who reigns ;: Under Secretary of Agricul- 


ture up in Washi n, told a bunch of 
farmers here 








ere ¢ her day that he figured 
80 percent of United States farm operat 
were so inefficient that they ought to be run 
out of the bu I 1e € c 
20 percent « the Tl we eed 
Went he didn’t care w re the 
80 perc i I maybe they could 
Wore here it wasnt his 
pre em But I have een thinking, it could 
bother him a 5 d « You take, now for 
yé I tl ee i e the main qualifica- 
tion for ( m is to not be al 
to! K i I else Al £O0 
broke at farn u t to specially fit a man 
to work f the Department of Agriculture. 
Which le to e thought that one of 
those millions of federally busted farmers 
just might be underpowered enough so he 


could bump M Morse out of his own job 


D. E. Scorr 





Greater Relief for Distressed Industrial 
Areas 


X'TENSION - REMARK: 


LAW VENNE 1 
HON. KEN NE TH B. — NG 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, atten- 
tion is ea] led to a resolution of the New 
York State Senate, concurred in on April 
2 last by the Assembly of the State of 
New York, which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD by the Acting 
of the Senate and 
which appears on page 2644 of the RrEc- 
ution directs attention to a 
lem wil f utmost concern to 
ponsible people in certain industrial 


areas in my Stat and which affects 
similarly a number of areas elsewhere in 
the country where the same conditions 
prevail. 

This resolution points out one of those 
unhappy situation where a highly salu- 
ary and commendable 


t policy of our 
Federal Government collides headlor 
with emas ulatin yr consequences, into 
another perfectly good and sound policy. 
In connection with procurement and 
manufacturin contracts to support our 
national defense effort, it has been es- 
tablished—and very wisely—that areas 
will be favored where there are idle plant 
capacity and unemployed labor re- 
sources. This was a basic determina- 
tion, reflecting the commonsense conclu- 
sion that we should not cause new plants 
to be built or new industries started so 
as to require shifts in the labor popula- 
tion when eee are idle capacity and 
unemployed workers to do the work else- 


where. 
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What has developed as a conflict with 
that policy, severely penalizing areas in 
my State which would otherwise be eli- 
gible under it, is another policy—equally 
understandable and good on its face— 
that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
will not give work to areas having un- 
employed and idle plant capacity if by 
doing so it must incur a price differential 
In other words, the first policy applies 
only if the area to be given the work is 
able to underbid all its competition 
Now that saves the Government money, 
but, in many case ts the other 
objective. 

It is not suggested that either of these 
policies be scrapped. It would be ridicu- 
lous to insist upon this s} ! 
tion at no matter what cost to the Gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that the present outcome is too 
harsh Therefore, what the resolution 
proposes is that the Director of Mob 
zation shall be given greater discretion 
to adjust the conflict between the two 
in order that neither may be truly viti- 
ated by the other. 

The other question raised by the 
lution—as to the wisdom of concentr: at 
ing certain types of production entirely 
in the hands of a single large producer— 
ilso has my full concurrence 

I hope this problem will receive prompt 
and serious consideration, 


13 7 ntial 


it dele 


reso- 


Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HION. RAT J. MADOE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 
tr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing edito1 by H. B. Snyder, editor 


of the Gary (ind.) Post Tribune, reveals 
practical good sense on a problem which 
disturbs people who would postpone the 
inevitable: ° 
foLEY’s Groom Is UNJUSTIFIED 

Raymond Moley has been dubious about 
enforcement of the Supreme ¢ rt ruli 
against egre ition in the publi h 


the Nation. His column < this page t 
reflects his gloomy thinking 


Moley d not gue t t) fu f 
the Court's cs ion, but doe 
stand how it can be put fr effec i 1 
reasonable time ki itt 
of that “It’s a fine idea, but 
with which so m ny foik ire i 
greet new prop 

No one exp serre t { t 
s¢ to disappear ¢ } 
because the § l} I ( i 
lation of Americar ‘ 
The Court did not s « I ead 
delayed enforcems intil a I 
be worked out for a ( 
the vari Stat TI 1 
hold hearings on pr r impk z 
its dec n 

Some States have gone ahead with pro- 
grams of integration without wv ,r for 
Supreme Court advice Some Stat ire 


awaiting further action by the Court, but 
presumably will follow the integr 
tern without too much difficulty 

There are half a dozen othe making up 


the Deep South, where strenuous efl 
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being made to block effectiveness of the de- 
segregation program. In_ general, their 
strategy is to eliminate the State as a factor 
in the public schools. Education would be 
handled either on a local basis or through 
pseudo-private schools. 

For the moment the extremists are having 
their day. Demagogues are ranging through 
the South, and “Citizen’s Councils” are be- 
ing set up in several States. But there are 
also moderate and sensible leaders in the 
South, and their voices are beginning to be 
heard. 

The Supreme Court is endeavoring to work 
out a practical program of integration. It 
quite evidently intends to deal with the facts 
of the matter, rather than theories. It is 
quite possible different plans may be pro- 
posed for different States, recognizing vary- 
ing situations to be dealt with. 

Further, it is not likely the Court will be 
taken in by the various strategems devised 
to circumvent its order. Scattering respon- 
sibility among many local school boards 
probably could add to’ legal difficulties of 
enforcement, as Moley suggests. On the 
other hand, the people of the South may 
decide segregation is not worth ripping up 
their whole system of education. It will be 
easier to guess on that after the Court has 
presented its solution. 

Nonsegregation has been established as the 
lawful policy. It is right in principle. It is 
working in practice elsewhere and it can 
work in the South. As school integration 
spreads, the “stubborn six’ States will find it 
easier to make their shift. We have pro- 
gressed far from the days of secession or 
defiance of the Federal Government. There 
is no justification for lamentation over the 
prospects; rather, there should be friendly 
but firm assistance to the South in negoti- 
ating the changeover. 





The Junior Baseball Association of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to a most worth- 
while youth program in New Jersey. 
The Junior Baseball Association of New 
Jersey has been and is continuing to 
make a splendid contribution in the 
field of providing constructive activities 
for teen-agers and combating juvenile 
delinquency. I heartily endorse this 
effort and believe the résumé of the pro- 
gram which is given below may be use- 
ful in other areas: 

JUNIOR BASEBALL ASSOCIATION 
or NEW JERSEY, 
Cranford, N.J., March 20, 1955. 

While statistics published from time to 
time by our larger cities indicate that in 
those localities juvenile delinquency is in- 
creasing, we are not inclined to agree with 
many who are prone to overemphasize these 
statistics to the extent of claiming that the 
country is raising a bunch of hoodlums. It 
is a fact that this increase in delinquency 
among our teenagers is not, as yet, felt in 
many of our municipalities. This, however, 
does not prove that they are immune. There- 
fore, we believe that every possible step 
should be taken to prevent its spread. To 
put it briefly, we feel that the prevention of 
a disease is better than the cure. 
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We are of the opinion that in order to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency where it exists and 
to prevent its expansion to those munici- 
palities where it is not now of major con- 
cern it is necessary that the teenager be 
made to feel that he is a part of his com- 
munity and the only way to accomplish this 
is through the revival of that now often- 
neglected characteristic, community pride. 
If the municipal fathers, the townspeople, 
the parents, and the press will pull together 
to make their community one that the teen- 
ager can be proud of instead of pulling 
against each other in order to further their 
own selfish interests there is no reason to 
believe that our young will not cooperate, un- 
less we are to concede that our boys are not 
basically good Americans, which we, as Amer- 
ican parents, are not willing to concede. 
In the main, only in those communities 
and in those families where supervision and 
cooperation are entirely lacking do we find 
any serious amount of delinquency. 

In order to assist in developing community 
pride among our teen-agers, the undersigned 
have formed the Junior Baseball Association 
of New Jersey, and are offering to munici- 
palities throughout the State a program pro- 
viding for the formation of intercommunity 
and intracommunity baseball leagues in two 
age groups—13 through 15, and 16 through 
19. However, while the program is being of- 
fered to all communities, all applications for 
membership are not being accepted. Since 
it is imperative that the people of a com- 
munity indicate their support of a team be- 
fore the program can succeed, applications 
are being screened and only those having the 
support of responsible individuals are con- 
sidered. 

Supervision of the program, which has the 
endorsement of many people prominent in 
baseball and public life, is in the hands of a 
board of governors composed of the president, 
vice president, secretary treasurer, and dis- 
trict commissione:s, who are responsible for 
the administration of the association on the 
State level. The next lower echelon of super- 
vision is the disvrict council, which admin- 
isters the program on the district level and 
is composed of the commissioner of the dis- 
trict and the president of each league in the 
district. Meetings of the board of governors 
and district councils are held monthly so 
that close contact is maintained at all times 
between the members of the asseciation (the 
leagues) and the administrators of the pro- 
gram. Annually meetings of all team repre- 
sentatives are held with officials of the asso- 
ciation. 


In the operation of any program expenses 
are incurred which are unavoidable and 
which, out of fairness to the officers, they 
cannot be expected to pay. This program is 
no different than any other in this respect 
but expenses are kept to the minimum neces- 
sary for good administration and the furnish- 
ing of awards to the State champions of each 
age group in each classification. To cover 
these expenditures, intercommunity leagues 
are asked to pay initiation fees at the rate 
of $7.50 per team and intracommunity 
leagues $2.50 per team. Annual dues for the 
former are computed at the rate of $5 per 
team and for the latter at the rate of $1.25 
per team. The constitution provides that 
these amounts cannot be changed without 
the approval of the members. It is expected 
that expenses of the association will be 
covered by the dues and by contributions 
from persons interested in the program. 


Insofar as the operation of the individual 
leagues and team is concerned, the associa- 
tion has adopted a hands-off attitude and 
will not interfere as long as they comply with 
its constitution and bylaws. However, in 
order to standardize play, provision is made 
so that no team may exceed 18 in playing 
personnel, players must reside in the com- 
munity for which they are playing, and no 
one is to receive compensation. If it is de- 
sired by a league, the association will prepare 


April 1; 


a playing schedule for it but we have », 
standard schedule because of the variance jy, 
days of the week that teams may prefer ; 
play. It is expected that a schedule of pe. 
tween 30 and 40 games will be played by eac), 
team, depending on the size of the leagie 
with the season opening the third Saturday 
in June and closing the last Saturday |) 
August. Thereafter, district champions an4 
the State champion in each class group yw, 
be determined by an elimination tournams): 

It is not the purpose of the asso iation 
to alter in any way the local playgroung 
activities or other programs of recreatioy 
directors or citizen groups in any municj. 
pality but rather to supplement these pro. 
grams by providing a uniform basis of play 
among the communities to encourage com. 
munity pride. In fact, the association 
would welcome the assistance of recreation 
directors and other interested responsibje 
individuals who would be willing to serve 
in the capacity of a District Commissioney 
or a League President. We are also desirous 
of obtaining the services of individuals why 
would like to aid their communities by act. 
ing as umpires and scorekeepers. 

A few of the reasons why a community 
should participate in the program are: ~ 

1. It appeals to teenagers, who are ip. 
herently have a desire to be a part of some. 
thing big, because it is statewide. 

2. It is run by individuals selected by the 
municipalities and by their elected repre. 
sentatives. 

3. Game admissions and donations to the 
teams are retained entirely by them. 

4. It is a natural followup to any loca! 
activities now being undertaken for boys in 
the age group immediately preceding those 
covered by the program. 

5. Provision is made for the entry of teams 
in either one or both of two age groups and 
in this way players, as they become more 
mature and presumably more proficient, may 
continue to represent their community. 

6. The amateur status of all athletics, so 
important to those who wish to compete in 
athletics in our institutions of higher learn. 
ing in later years, is preserved because no one 
receives remuneration. 


Inquiries regarding the program and appli- 
cations from individuals desirous of assist- 
ing in the program are welcomed and will 
be given prompt attention if directed to the 
Office of the association at 31 Broad Sireet, 
Cranford, N. J. 

F. C. KrucKMAN 
E. A. CONNELL. 
H. B. Ziosro. 





The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATICS 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix to the Record 
an editorial which appeared in the Octo- 
ber 1954 issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women, written by Dr. Bessie Randolph, 
entitled ‘“‘The Bricker Amendment.” |! 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon), 
immediately following Dr. Randolph's 
editorial, a reply thereto written by M!s. 
E. Webster Wanner, eastern Pennsy!- 
vania coordinator of the Vigilant Women 
for the Bricker Amendment, and MI. 
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tanner’s letter to me dated March 25, 


, 
I 
De 


Wa 
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It is very encouraging to me to find so 
many American women who are taking 
ich an active interest in the subject of 
ity law. During the past year thou- 
cands of people have asked me to supply 
them with pro and con material on the 
subject of my proposed constitutional 
mendment to safeguard the exercise of 
the treatymaking power. I believe that 
Dr. Randolph’s editorial and Mrs. Wan- 
ner’s reply highlight the basic issues in- 
ved in this historic constitutional de- 
bate. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial, reply, and the letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
m the Journal of the American Associa- 
of University Women for October 


c 
+ 
A 


1954] 
THE BrRicKER AMENDMENT 


(We have asked Dr. Bessie Randolph, Pres- 

nt Emeritus of Hollins College, Virginia, 
whose specialty is international law, to com- 
nent on the status of the Bricker amendmen. 
Doctor Randolph ts a former chairman of 
the legislative program committee.—Editor's 
note.) 

Some sort of proposal, perhaps for a con- 
stitutional amendment, to curb the Presi- 
dent’s power over all international agree- 
ments is sure to be an issue in the 1954 
congressional elections. 

Since World War II there has been in 
Congress and outside an increasing demand 
for a searching review and limitation of 
the President’s power over foreign policy. 
The action taken by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman at Yalta and Potsdam has been 
seized upon—and frequently with little or no 

ntion to hard facts—as proof that those 
Presidents not only showed indefensibly bad 
judgment, but, more seriously, acted far 
beyond their constitutional powers. As the 
United States has come to face the prospect 
of an endless cold war with Russia and her 
satellites, the actions of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man have been pictured as more and more 
iniquitous and their role as scapegoats has 
become a stereotype for many citizens. Or- 
ganizations of various types have decided 
that our participation in international co- 
operation can most effectively be curbed or 
stopped short by tying the President's hands 
in the control of foreign policy and giving 
to Congress all but the routine mechanics of 
negotiation. 

In February 1952, Senator Bricker first 
introduced his famous proposal to amend the 
Constitution in the matter of treaty and 
3 agreements. When his proposed 
amendment was presented to the Senate on 
June 15, 1953, after changes in the Judiciary 
Committee, it had two main objectives: 

1.To keep all treaty content strictly 
within the limits of our national domestic 
Constitution, and also to give Congress power 
to regulate all Executive agreements. Pre- 
sumably this power applied not only to the 
content of such agreements, but also to the 
procedure of making, executing, and term- 
inating them. 

2. To permit those treaties which operate 
inside this country to become the law of 
the land, not automatically as at present 
under article VI, but only after their enact- 
ment into statutes by both Houses of Con- 
gress; and to keep them strictly within 
Constitutional limitations. 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower both 
opposed the proposed Bricker amendment as 
being @ flagrant encroachment on presi- 
dential powers under the principle of the 
separation of powers. 








The resulting debates, as clearly reflected 
in the hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee (1,800 pps.), and especially in 
the masses of data from the American Bar 
Association, and in the individual writings 
of members thereof, show frequently an 
amazing ignorance of certain basic facts. 
For example: 

1. The treaty-making power is not derived 
from the Constitution at all but existed year 


















before, based on the mere fact that the 
United States is a sovereign person, a mem- 
ber of th amily of nations. But the exer- 
cise of the power was wisely placed primarily 
(art. II, 2) in the hands of the Preside 
subject to strong control by the Sez 

should constantly be emphasized th: 
Fathers were convinced that the President 
should not be unlimited treaty- 


\ eT < nted 
making power, but 
definitely che 
ate. 


lust be assis 


I ted 
Ked if necessary—by 


he Say 
ne ocn- 


and 


2. In treaty-making there are not 2 steps 
(a) Negotiation by the executive. 
(b) Approval by the Senate with or with- 
out change. 


(c) Ratification by the President. 
(d) Exchange of ratifications with the 


other power or power: 

Dates of these steps for any 
found in treaty collections. The Department 
of State has a list of 60 treaties which were 
never ratified by the President. About 25 
of these were left unratified because either 
he or the foreign power refused to accept the 
Senate changes. Apparently these four steps 
progressing as they should, alongside pre- 
liminary enactment procedures in both 
Houses of Congress, have never been worked 
out definitely at all. There are several pit- 
falls which may stop the proposed treaty 
short of ratification by either side. 

Be it remembered also that along the way 
the proposed treaty-statute may run smack 
into a Senate filibuster, or presidential veto, 
or both. 

The Bricker proposal was defeated in the 
Senate; and a few days later (February 26, 
1954) the George proposal, last survivor of 
several compromise Brickeresque substitutes, 
was also defeated in the Senate, lacking only 
one vote of the necessary two-thirds. Hence, 
the resolution was not sent to the House of 
Representatives. 

Some proposal of this kind will doubtless 
be debated in the congressional campaigns. 
It will be supported, as before, by thousands 
of Americans who do not understand the 
dangerous consequences of such a change. 
Doubtless the continued wrangle between the 


reaty may be 


executive and legislative branches’ will 
greatly please Russia and her satellites. 
Our association has stood strongly for 


leaving our treaty content and procedures 
as they now are, and we shall certainly have 
to continue the fight. It is our belief that 
before changing the treaty provisions—if 
they ever are to be changed—the proponents 
ought to know clearly what treaties are un- 
der international law and practice. This is 
emphatically not the case at present. It is 
also our belief that 96 able-bodied Senators 
are competent to guard the treaty rights of 
the United States, legal and political. 
BEssIE C, RANDOLPH. 





THE CASE FoR THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 
(A reply to Dr. Bessie Randolph by Mrs. E. 
Webster Wanner) 

Dr. Bessie Randolph's screed against the 
Bricker amendment (AAUW Journal, Octo- 
ber 1954) reflects an egotistical emotionalism 
almost beyond belief. 

To be sure, laymen have the final word 
on the legal issues raised by the Bricker 
amendment. Nevertheless, ordinary pru- 
dence and humility would prevent any lay- 
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woman, even one of exalted station in the 


educational hierarchy, from indi 
American Bar Association for an am 
ignorance of certain basic fa ‘ 
treaty law. And to state emnh cally t 


proponents of a treaty-c Q 
including 60 Senators, do not know « 


ntrel 


What treatle are under international law 
and practice, illustrates the intellectual : 
rogance which the word ‘« head ¥ 
coined to describe. 

Curiously enouch, Dr. Randolph prove 


the need for the Bricker amendment by her 





statement: 

“The treatymaking power is net derived 
from the Constitution at all but existed 
years before, based on the mere fact that 
the United States is a sovereign person, a 
member of the family of nati - 

In other words the treaty power, says Dr 
Randolph, is unlimited in scope. If the 
treaty power is “not derived from the (¢ - 
stitution at all,” it can, as Mr. Dulles « - 
firmed in 1952, “override the Constitution” 
and “cut across the rights given the people 


by their constitutional Bill of Rights.” That 
is the loophole the Bricker amendment its 
designed to plug 

Dr. Randolph points out that the inherent 
and unlimited power of treaties is safe- 
guarded to some extent by the procedural 
requirements of article IT, that is negotiation 
by the President and approved by two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting. This ts 
sufficient protection, however, only if the 
President and the Senate are infallible. To 
argue that they can be trusted never to 
make, wittingly or unwittingly, any treaty 
denying fundamental freedoms is merely to 
place reliance on & government of men 
rather than one of constitutional restraint 

By a happy coincidence, Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen’s article in the same issue of the 
Journal makes mincemeat of Dr. Randolph's 
theory that the procedure for treaty-making 


(art. II) provides absolute safety against 
abuse of substantively unlimited treaty 
power (art. VI). Mr Cohen urges caution 


in pressing for basic amendments at a UN 
Charter Review Conference on the ground 
that their rejection by the Senate and by 
other governments might weaken the moral 
and legal fabric of the UN. Then, Mr. Cohen 
says “the same purposes can be achieved 
through the normal evolution processes pro- 
jected in the Charter” without the consent 
of the American people and their elected 
representatives. 

Dr. Randolph completely ignores the fact 
that executive agreements, like treaties, be- 
come the supreme law of the land under 
article VI even though not approved by either 
House of Congress. That is what the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held in 
United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203 (1942) ) 
The Court upheld an executive agreement 
setting aside the law of the State of New 
York and depriving creditors of property 
without due process of law. 

Dr. Randolph’s defense of the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements is nothing less than 
shocking. These agreements placed a stamp 
of approval on the delivery of hundreds of 
millions of people into Communist tryranny. 
They bear witness to the necessity of adopt- 
ing promptly the Bricker amendment and 
supplementary legislation. As former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover pointed out on the oc- 


casion of his 80th birthday, “we must make 
such misuse of power forever impossible.” 
Toward the end of her polemic, Dr. Ran- 


dolph concludes that continued debate on 
the Bricker amendment “will greatly please 
Russia and her satellites.” The relevancy of 


this remark is not explained. We do know, 
however, that the Communist Party in the 
United States is violently opposed to the 
Bricker amendment and from that we may 
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assume that Russia and her satellites would 
cheer the death of the Bricker amendment, 





VIGILANT WOMEN 
FOR THE BricKER AMENDMENT, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 25, 1955. 
JoHN W. BRICKER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Bricker: In the October 1954 
issue of the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women there appeared 
en 840-word editorial by Dr. Bessie V. Ran- 
dolph. In this editorial Dr. Randolph at- 
tacked your proposed constitutional amend- 


Hon 


ment and the motives of its supporters. 
Believing that the intemperate editorial by 
Dr. Randolph was studded with misstate- 


ments of fact and of law, I asked the editors 
of the AAUW Journal to provide me equal 
space in which to reply. 

I submitted for publication a reply of the 
same length as Dr. Randolph’s editorial. I 
was informed, however, that I could have 
only 350-400 words with which to answer Dr. 
Randolph's 840-word editorial. 

In the March 1955 issue of the AAUW 
Journal an abbreviated verson of my origi- 
nal reply to Dr. Randolph was published. 
To my shock and dismay, however, there 
was published immediately after my 410- 
word reply a 642-word rebuttal by Dr. Ran- 
dolph. 

Thus, it is obvious that the editors of the 
AAUW Journal refuse to give their readers 
any fair presentation of the pros and cons of 
the Bricker amendment. To offset the lop- 
sided treatment of the Bricker amendment 
in the pages of the AAUW Journal, I respect- 
fully request that you place in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

1. Dr. Randolph's editorial in the October 
1954 issue of the AAUW Journal; 

2. My original articie in reply to Dr. Ran- 
dolph, copy enclosed; and 

3. This letter. 

Dr. Randolph wrote in her second edi- 
torial: 

“As to the treaty-making power, it is nec- 
essary to remember that it is not based on 
the Constitution. Many critics apparently 
think it was so based and is therefore sub- 
ject to all the limications of that instru- 
ment.” 

That may well be an accurate statement 
of the extent of the treaty power at the 
present time. But why, Senator BRICKER, 
should anyone object to basing the treaty 
power on the Constitution and exercising 
such power in accordance with the wise lim- 
itations of that great charter of freedom? 

You and your colleagues in the Senate 
should know that Dr. Randolph did not 
apologize in her second editorial for her 
slur on the intelligence of 60 Senators who 
voted for a modified version of your amend- 
ment on February 26, 1954. Instead, Dr. 
Randolph offered this feeble explanation of 
her insulting remark: 

“As to my alleged charge that all 60 Sen- 
etors who sponsored the Bricker resolution 
(1952) do not understand treaties, many of 
them have stated definitely that they have 
no opinion concerning the resolution on its 
merits, but merely wished to have the ques- 
tion fully discussed and, if possible, settled.” 

Who said anything about 1952? Anyway, 
the number of cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 130 in 1952 was 58, not 60. Dr. 
Randolph knows that 60 Senators voted for 
the amendment in February 1954. And 
these are the 60 Senators who are described 
in her first editorial as not knowing what 
treaties are under international law and 
practice. 

I am a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. I know that 
many members of our organization do not 
agree with the leadership's position on your 
amendment. 
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Please continue your magnificent fight to 
prevent abuse of the power to make treaties 
and executive agreements. 

Sincerely yours, 
EsTHER B. WANNER, 
Mrs. E. Webster Wanner, 
Eastern Pennsylvania Coordinator, 
Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment, 





A Third Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Third Look,” written by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
A. & M. College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Turrp Look 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. and M. College) 


Arkansas A. and M. College has completed 
a 3-year study of general education via the 
services of professional consultants. The 
first year was: The Philosophy of General 
Education, and reported as “A New Look,” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 22, 1953, pages 
A4804-A4805. The second year was: General 
Education as a Pattern in Our World, and 
reported as “A Second Look,” CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, May 18, 1954, pages A3639—A3640. 

The theme this year was: Methods of 
Teaching and Presenting General Education 
Subjects. Dr. Ernest H. Cox, professor of 
English and counselor of the University of 
Florida devoted 2 days addressing and con- 
ferring with faculty, students, and patrons 
concerning this topic on March 3 and 4. 

Dr. Cox discussed C-1, American Insti- 
tutions; C-2, The Physical Sciences; C-3, 
Reading, Speaking, and Writing; C-4-1, Prac- 
tical Logic; C-4-2, Fundamental Mathe- 
matics; C-5, The Humanities; and C-6, Bi- 
ological Science. He was concerned with the 
organization, administration, and methods 
used in these general education courses at 
the University of Florida. This discussion 
was extremely valuable in relating this pro- 
gram to the locai situation. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of education 
and director of the phychoeducational clinic 
at Northwestern University, spoke on A De- 
velopmental Reading Program for Our 
Schools, Some Characteristics of a Balanced 
Reading Program, Reading in Modern Edu- 
cation, and Television, Comic Books, and 
Your Child, on March 24 and 25. Not only 
did he address the faculty and student body, 
but a large group of public-school teachers 
drove in for the meeting. 


Dr. Hoyt Troybridge devoted some time in 
conference with teachers of general educa- 
tion subjects. 

This 3-year study has developed many fine 
thoughts, ideas, ideals, and _ principles. 
Probably the two most noted are the fol- 
lowing two new courses: 

1. Sociology 203, consumer problems: “De- 
velopment of sound business and consumer 
principles for single student and family liv- 
ing. This course is not designed for an 
economics course on the economic of con- 
sumption, but rather for a general education 
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family living. The subject is drawn from, 
any source that helps the student acquire 
better insight and information on a eon. 
sumer problem. Materials are included from 
the fields of psychology, economics, nutritjo; 
government at all levels, sociology, and hom: : 
making to round out the course. Recent 
findings of the Consumer Education Study, 
reports of various marketing research organ. 
izations, government agencies, United Na. 
tions agencies, child development studies, 
studies on housing costs, studies on the 
causes Of marital unhappiness, dollar-eost 
of divorce, case studies in meeting financia| 
crises.” 

2. Sociology 123, school and community: 
“The place and function of the school in 4 
democratic society; changed social condition 
and the consequent demands made upon the 
school. A careful consideration of the ina). 


vidual, social integration, prejudice, de: 


mo- 


cratic living in school, realization of w 





ity, the value and understanding of differ. 
ences, the ideological conflict, war, the 
United Nations, the Commission of Human 
Rights, UNICEF, World Health Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNESCO in action, an overall view of 
UNESCO, technical assistance, and patriotism 
and world-mindedness.” 





Paul McCarthy—Great Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very appropriate and well- 
deserving editorial that appeared in the 
Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., on April 
5, 1955, concerning a former member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature for whom 
all of us, regardless of party affiliations, 
had great respect and admiration: 

IN THE Bay STATE 


(By Cornelius Dalton) 


The biography of Paul A. McCarthy, as re- 
corded in the official handbook, Public Offi- 
cers of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
was unusually brief. 

It reads, “Born, Somerville, December 23, 
1902; education, Somerville public schools; 
business, stationer; public office, secretary to 
mayor of Somerville 1934-35; Massachusetts 
House 1937-54”, 

This biography, composed by himself, told 
almost nothing about Paul McCarthy, who 
died Sunday night after years of sickness and 
suffering. 

Paul McCarthy was a great legislator. 
During his 18 years in the house of repre- 
sentatives, there were probably only a dozen 
other legislators of whom this could be said. 

He was a fierce fighter on the floor of the 
house chamber, and a kindly, considerate 
man off it. 

He was an intensely loyal and even psr- 
tisan Democrat, and no Democrat was more 
admired by his Republican colleagues. 

He was an eloquent and remarkably ef- 
fective debater, and his formal education 
ended with grammar school. 

Paul McCarthy was not always right, and 
he did not always win. But no one ever 
questioned his sincerity, and even in de/eat 
he usually looked like a winner. 
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irticipated in most of the big debates 
past 2 decades on Beacon Hill. His 
ts ranged over a wide field, but he 
subject, whether it was the State 
or the beano racket. 
ied many legislative battles—for the 
man, for the aged, for the veteran, 
e patients in hospitals—and many of 
ls became law. 
his influence was felt in 
t never were obvious. No member's 
e and counsel was sought more often 
» lobby by colleagues, both Democratic 
Republican. 
is a relentless foe of the C 
was a relentless foe of the racketeer 
he, more than any other man, who 
ynsible for outlawing 
s. He could not be intimidated, and 
ld not 


a hundred 


ommunists 





beano in Mas- 


be bribed. 
W n he took the floor of the house, the 
s listened. And he was one of the 


lators who could change vote: 
ate. 
thy suffered from hich-blood pres- 
nd the $100,000 study of hypertension 
zed by the legislature was voted as 
ite to him. He underwent a series of 
ns, and in recent years was in and 
the hospital. 
was devoted to his wife and four chil- 
And he was devoted to reli 
But he never made a display of his devotion 
Even in the midst of his own troubles, he 
ht of others. Vhen the Democrats 
the house in 1948, for the first time in 
ry, McCarthy phoned Republican Clerk 
ence R. Grove from his hospital bed to 
him that he would be retained. 


his 





National Better Material Handling and 


Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 
eave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein several pieces of correspondence 
together with certain comments relating 
to my resolution to establish a National 
Better Material Handling and Packaging 
Week: 


under 


} 


AMERICAN MATERIAL 
HANDLING Society, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 6, 1955. 
Hon. Peter W. Ropino, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. RopIno: I am in receipt of a 

tter from Mr. Harry P. Dolan, executive 

cretary, Caster & Floor Manufacturers As- 
lation, 

In his letter he writes, and I quote: “We 
are very happy to join with AMHS and the 
many outstanding trade associations repre- 
senting the material handling industry in re- 
questing that President Eisenhower proclaim 
a National Better Material Handling and 
Pac Kkaging Week. In our opinion it is quite 
fitting that the ‘Moving Force’ in America 
receive the recognition that is its due. * * ° 
As manufacturers of casters, wheels, and floor 
trucks, our members have seen a tremendous 
ndustry develop and are proud of the im- 
portant part they continue to play in it.” 

This organization, which voluntarily 
adopted a program to develop standards for 
all products represented in their trade asso- 
“iavion in January 1952, pursued the pro- 





gram so vigorously and efficiently that in 
1954 they were chosen to receive the Amer- 


ican Trade Asso 





mn Executives award of 





merit. The h nor that can be be- 
stowed on a tra ociation, the citation 
reads, in part and P Presented to the 
Caster & Fl Manufa rers A - 
Ciation in re shition of its successful en- 
aeavors » € ul > and develop v S 
‘ . t i € ik iS OF the 
proauct i 
Th val 1954, wl honored 
thi e |} > uir W : 
Secre . e l ted State 
Mir. ¢ iJ der I ‘ a 
Chamber ( Mr. |} ic. 3 
C N nal A ) 
M Mr.N H I 
An I n M , A nd D 
Geo W. I yr cde s l f 
Busi l f Cali- 
W Ss » - 
t é ided in the } m to 
I e ¢ ) Qa N L be € I l 
H 1 F Weel 
Vi ily 
J. W. HA. 
N W ng 
E ( , Me D 5 
N wk, N.d 
AMI 4 Ar ar, TTANDLING 
¢ ) LE ? Int 
O 0 + + 6 4 
Hon. Peter W. |! J 
H Oo I 7 
v n, D.C 
DEAR MR. Re I am ¢ ny 2 lete 
ters, 1 writ yy Mr. E. W. Allen, vice p - 
dent, A. | Ine dilwt i 
by Tom dent, Westinghouse 
Elec e« 
In su} f fort to establish a Na- 
tional Better Material Handling and Pack- 
zing Week. I i request of you that 
these letters be included into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD ¢ f benetit to this program, 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
Nat Ll Secretar} Westinghouse 
I ric Corp., Meter Division, 
N N P 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 
I f N. ¥ Fel iary 16, 1955 
Mr J W Ha tT 
Na ul S t 1, American Mat l 
Ha cit Inc., Westinghouse 
I ric C M Division,, Net _ 
N y 
Dean Mr. Hart: Material handling is one 
of the big ite n industry. Ar hing that 
ca be do i e material handling 
efficie y ib into the national lime- 
light is wortl 
Cor ind best wishes for the 
continued succe of AMHS. 


Very truly yours, 
BuFFraLo-Moror anp C 
Tom TURNER, Vice President. 


THoMAS A 


SDISON, INC 


West Orange, N. J., February 18, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary, American Material 


West- 


on, 


Handling Society, Inc., Care of 
inghouse Electric Corp., Meter Dit 
Newark, N. J. 

Dear Mr. HALL: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 7 and attachments having 
to do with the efforts being made through 
the Honorable P. W. RODINO, Jr., and others 
toward the declaration of a National Ma- 
terial Handling Week. 

Over the past 30 years I have been actively 
engaged in promoting the interests of the 
material handling industry and it is need- 
less to say that any movement which will 
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contribute to h I i 
Yours 1 y 
E. W. ALLED 
\ < ; 
AME! M AL HAN n 
Ts 
( 4 
I PeTrr WR ® ] 
H OF B 
Ww Se 
Drar Mr. Rooprp \ t 
1 é er uw é hy af H Y 
r M é ( \ M 
lé r I to ft eff 
I i ihe B { M } ‘ 
dlir I s ! 
t t } t i 
eft I l 
in > pre 
er ri t é ed I v 
yu d K I m € - 
i ( ‘ j a 
A e the de the 
the é i 1 r I I 
» t } ) their é 
Iw d like to t th le rin 
‘ rovra tn < ) AN lJ ' 
Mate H diiz i h g Week 
Very tru 
J.W. Ha 
N f il s etar Ww 
EK . CY ?) A r ] 
Ve eae 
THe AMERICAN Ma A 
TT ' Sry 
M l Queb Mar ) 
Mr. J. W. HA 
N l AMHS 
W t C , 
1 D ) Ne ’ N y 
NATIONAL MATERIAL HANDLING W I 
Dear Sir: Herewith is a sumn y of the 
v k of P cl ter's ¢ tte to produce 
the Bib ! ] of Mater Handling 
At the request of the nat il president of 
the Americar M erial Handling § le ‘ 
committee wa formed from the Mor eal 
chi r to con a complete and up-to- 
date reference boo pamphlets, art 
filn ind spe f v\ h pertain to material 
handling ibject 
The ed f 1 bibl rraphy became 
evident when it wa pre ited that it h 
yecome virtually impossible to read all of the 
ever growing list of ma nes which put 
material handling articles. Its purpose is to 
permit men in the material handling field 
ind ry to l e I e easily I e items 
Vv ch pertain to their own probiem 
q t th was a tremend undertalk , 
can best be re red by revie the fir - 
£ The «¢ t ind i V no f 
The M I il « nter « i i 1 €250 i 
the N l another $100, « ta % ) 
How er, il ion to the n ey e ) 
10u f ell have t 1 expended by the 
seven cor ee mer ers Th 1 I t ‘ 
particul y impre € fi re ou l l 
reall t it the ¢ livalent h é - 
ber dona ig his nual va it 2 
cause of preparing this bibli hy I 
we feel that the al of th put mi ¢ l 
be < erva é mated at $2,000 
The completed project required just over 
1 year to complete and was « y a 
plished in this time through the 100 per 
cooperation fa up ge linely i i 
in the material handling pro! ion, ¢ ist- 


hrane, P. N. Dufresne, D. A 
Jobien, P. J. McKeough, L. J. 


ing of J. C. Cor 
Gillespie, E. B 


Stock, and bibliography committee chair- 
man, J. L. Smyth. Mr. Dufresne was a grad- 
uating student at McGill University and used 
his work as his engineering thesis. 


That the bibliography has proven success- 


ful can be appreciated from the numerous 
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requests we have had for copies and the 
number of firms who have requested permis- 
sion to publish it. 

I would request you on behalf of the Mon- 
treal chapter that the above should be sub- 
mitted to the Honorable Perer W. Ropino, 
Jr., for insertion into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as a part of the program to establish 

a National Better Material Handling Week. 
Yours as ever, 
H. S. JONEs, 
President, Montreal Chapter 
National Director. 


and 





Aid to Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the gathering of delegates to 
the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, 
Indonesia, adds emphasis to the critical 
need for formulation and positive action 
on a reinvigorated program to aid the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. I 
wish to call the attention of the Congress 
to a statement by the Church Peace 
Union, of which Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
is president, on this vital subject: 

RESOLUTION ON AID TO ASIA 


The Afro-Asian Conference, to convene in 
April at Bandung, Indonesia, promises to be 
a widely representative gathering. Of the 
25 invitees and the 5 sponsoring countries, 
25 have already indicated that they will be 
represented, and the remaining 5 are ex- 
pected to accept the invitation. 

This meeting may prove to be the prelude 
to one of the most significant events of our 
time. For these 30 countries, including well 
over half of the human race, may be on the 
Way to concerted action which will give 
voice and sanction to their determination to 
live no longer as second- or third-class citi- 
zens in the world. 

The calling of this conference by the 
Columbo Powers (Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, and Pakistan) serves to highlight 
the supreme importance of the free’ Asian 
nations within the current international sit- 
uation. If large-scale war is averted, it is 
our understanding that there will be waged 
in Asia during the months and years ahead 
an intensive economic competition between 
the western nations on the one hand and, on 
the other, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

In line with our traditional friendship 
with the Asian people and to assume that 
the free world shall not lose by default the 
economic struggle for the loyalty of the free 
Asian area, we, the trustees of the Church 
Peace Union, believe that the United States 
should immediately initiate two courses of 
action. We, therefore, earnestly urge our 
Government to give prompt attention to two 
issues: 

1. To appropriate as quickly as possible 
the amount of approximately $1 billion, the 
obligational authority requested by the ad- 
ministration for these crucially important 
Asian programs. 

2. To devise an efficient way to administer 
the disbursement of these funds, if the For- 
eign Operations Administration is allowed to 
go out of existence on June 30, 1955, as di- 
rected by Congress. We hope that the tenure 
of FOA will be extended, at least until an 
effective organization can be provided, ade- 
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quate to handle the immense aid-to-Asia 
programs. It should be noted that unifica- 
tion of foreign-aid activities under FOA has 
to date saved both money and personnel. 

The United States and its western allies 
must truly become good partners if they are 
to participate successfully in the economic 
competition already being waged in the free 
Asia arc. More bases of mutual respect and 
mutual interest must be established. New 
areas of agreed cooperation for mutual ad- 
vantage must be found. How we meet this 
immense problem will be of fateful impor- 
tance, in both the short and long term, if 
we aim to widen the reaches of a genuinely 
free world in which an increasing number of 
stable, self-reliant, and independent na- 
tions are joined. The immediate contribdu- 
tion we can make toward this end is to ap- 
propriate adequate funds for the prospec- 
tive Asian programs and to provide for their 
efficient administration. 

RatpH W. SocKMAN, 
President 
HENRY A. ATKINSON, 
Generui Secretary 
(For the Board of Trustees, the 
Church Peace Union). 





Mr. Stevenson Goes It Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
last night’s Washington Evening Star. 

It relates to Adlai Stevenson’s so- 
called foreign policy speech and is ex- 
tremely enlightening as to how one 
without the responsibility of formulat- 
ing policy feels perfectly free to adjust 
his dramatic pronouncements from day 
to day in accordance with what appears 
expedient at the moment, regardless of 
what the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions may be. 

The article follows: 

Mr. STEVENSON GOEs Ir ALONE—HE Rocks 
THE BOAT AT A CRITICAL TIME, WITH His 
PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE PLEA 

(By David Lawrence) 


If Adlai Stevenson had contrived purposely 
to encourage the Communist Chinese to be- 
lieve that America is disunited and that her 
allies are seriously at odds with her on far- 
eastern policy, he could not have delivered 
a more convincing speech to that end than 
he did on Monday night. 

For, while to many Americans the former 
presidential candidate would seem to have 
been motivated merely by domestic political 
considerations and by his own ambitions— 
which can be realized only by undermining 
the political popularity of President Eisen- 
hower—the Red Chinese could well imagine 
that the speech represent the beginning of a 
retreat by the Democratic majority now in 
control of Congress. Only a few weeks ago 
they voted solidly to support the resolution 
authorizing the’ President to use our mili- 
tary force to defend Formosa and “related 
positions and territories of that area.” Is 
“bipartisanship” to be spelled differently 
now, with divisive speeches by partisans at a 
time of grave crisis in international affairs? 

There are, of course, differences of opin- 
ion here and abroad over the extent to which 


Apri l ] \ 
the “related areas”"—namely, the of: 
islands—shall be defended. But the ;j 
was thoroughly debated in Congre a 
it would seem that Mr. Stevenson now ,. 
merely accentuating a difference that ph, 
already been resolved. For the Congress y 
informed that there was no intention on the 
part of the President to defend the offshore 
islands as such, but to defend them “on)}, 
situations which are recognizable a 
of, or definite preliminaries to, an attack” , n 
Formosa. This has been made clear to Mem. 
bers of Congress on the Democratic side 
especially to Senator WALTER GEORGE, Dey 
cratic chairman of the Senate Foreign Rp; 
tions Committee. But now it would appea-; 
that Mr. Stevenson has publicly repudiat. 
the leadership of the Georgia Senat 
prefers to go it alone in proclaiming what 
believes should be the foreign policy of ; 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Stevenson, moreover, calls for a dev! 
ration by the ailied nations condemni 
use of force in and around Formosa. 
is predicated on the assumption that 
Red Chinese will likewise refrain from \ 
force. Senator GEorGE favors the ren 
tion of the use of force in and around For. 
mosa, and so does President Eisenhower, w! 
has called for a cease-fire to be arranged 
by the U. N. It is not Mr. Eisenhower 
our allies who can regulate whether force 
shall be used. Only the Red Chinse can de. 
cide whether there is to be war in the Far 
East. Any pronouncements about United 
States policy should be left to the President 
of the United States to make. 


The speech by the former presidential can- 
didate is full of contradictions so character- 
istic of many of his addresses. While, for 
example, he condemns the Eisenhower : 
ministration for not doing what it say: 
for not meaning what it announces in its 
threat of massive retaliation, Mr. Stevenso: 
unfortunately chooses as his illustration the 
allied retreat in Indochina. For this | 
blames America when he ought to know that 
the United States backed down from the ure 
of force there because neither the Fre: 
nor the British—our allies—would go ai 
with us. Here was a case in which M 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles did precisely w! 
Mr. Stevenson now pleads should be done— 
namely, adopted an attitude deferential to 
the wishes of our allies. But having ! 
lowed our allies, America is now blamed by 
Mr. Stevenson for the loss of Indochina, 
He certainly cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Stevenson's speech exhibits a greater 
concern for the feelings of the allies than 
it does for the feelings of the American 
people. This is probably due to a de 
to make it appear that in foreign policy 
the administration is inept and incompe- 
tent. While professing high motives him- 
self, Mr. Stephenson accuses the adminis- 
tration of yielding to considerations of do- 
mestic political expediency in making i's 
far eastern policies. There are critics in- 
side the Republican Party but fortunat 
they have not been in favor of appeasing the 
Communists, and are trying instead to keep 
the administration from yielding to th 
peace at any price elements in the Repub- 
lican Party which, like Mr. Stevenson, advo- 
cate withdrawal from the offshore island: 

Mr. Stevenson would, of course, wash his 
hands of any responsibility if the policy he 
advocates were really adopted. If, for exam 
ple, after the United States withdrew mo! 
support from the Nationalist Government 
and a disintegration of morale developed 
on Formosa among the troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek—which Mr. Stevenson now sigmif- 
cantly derides as “over-age’’—the titular 
leader of the Democratic Party probably 
would not concede that, by his speech and 
proposals, he had helped to break down the 
morale of the Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
just as the Truman-Acheson administration 
did in pulling the rug from beneath Chiang 


} 
ul 















hek’s forces on the mainland of China 
149 
Stevenson is rocking the boat at a 
1 time, and if his words are heeded 
» Democratic majority in Congress, then 
a is headed for the era of chaos and 
i Government predicted by many ob- 
last autumn. The American people 
g the campaign were promised < 
n by the Democrats in upholding the 
of the President, especially in foreign 
But Mr. Stevenson evidently does 


Op- 


eel obligated now to see that this pledge 


filled. 





Panel Discussion: The Roots of 
Prejudice Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
h to include the text of a panel dis- 
( ion on the Roots of Prejudice that 
held by the New York Herald Trib- 
ne Forum for high schools, and in 
ich young students from six countries 

of Europe, Asia, and Africa took part. 
This panel discussion reveals in a sin- 
ularly illuminating way how prejudice 
and bigotry derive from ignorance, from 
. craving for superiority, and from the 
example set by the elder generation. I 
lieve that there is much to be learned 
m the frank views of these young- 
ers, and I urge my fellow Congressmen 
to read and reflect on what they have to 


I also want to express my appreciation 
and admiration for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, for the very valuable pro- 

im that they have now been conduct- 

‘for9 years. Here is one great metro- 

‘litan newspaper that deserves a uni- 
versal salute for its earnest and effective 
efforts to bring to the youth of this 
country, and of others, an understanding 
of the nature of our world and of our 

rld problems by a direct interchange 
f views. A program like the Youth 
High School Forum of the Herald Trib- 
une is an encouraging silver lining to a 
troubled world cloud. 

PANEL DISCUSSION: THE ROOTS OF PREJUDICE 
EXAMINED 


(Eorror’s NoTE.—The panel discussion, The 





R of Prejudice, at the Forum among Gur 
1 Ari, of Israel; LeBrecht ‘‘Fifi’”’ Hesse, Gold 

Coast; Marlene Roodt, Union of South Afri 

Akram Z. Barakat, Jordan; Per Friis Rusten, 


rway, and Hisako Shimazu, 

MaRLENE. I have spent most of my energy 

ring the last 3 months trying to figure out 

t has been happening to me since I came 

re. And, Fifi, I still don’t know. But one 

3 I doknow. A person can change more 

3 months than I ever thought possible. 

netimes I can't identify myself with the 

rlene who left Johannesburg last Decem- 

ber to be the Forum delegate from the Union 

South Africa. 

Firt. I think all of us have had the same 
eling to some extent, Marlene. 

MaRLENE. You see, when I got on that 

Pan American plane, I had never met & 

Negro on terms of equality. And I was won- 


Japan.) 


fe 
i 
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dering so much about what It would be like 
here that it never occurred to me the plane 
would soon be picking up other African dele- 
gates. Then we put down at Accra in the 
Gold Coast. The American cultural attache 
came up to me and if I would like 
to meet l from the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria—Fifi and Minjiba. I was scared 


isked 
the 








kK} ng how tl Gold Coast regarded 
uth Afr nd what they had been 
5a l ewspapers 
Fu Iw d But I decided to 
be } 1 for ) ling and p the 
way she did Marlene tered her fi 





we got te Li 


of what the 1 uld be like oking 
for lost he y nd waitin for 
each other I 1 } w then how com- 
} l vec 4a tore me here Ome- 
vl 

Firl. I wonder if you realize how hard 
tl l € en for Marlene here? 

MARLENE, You are still in character, Fifi 
For whe! rit have been hardest you have 
often bee e Vv understood me best; 
(looking at ence) if Fifi knows what I'm 
tall t when I explain apartheid, why 











FIFI. Why @ t you give it another try? 

Mari I rnment of South Africa 
follo. a policy f “apartheid” (separate- 
ness). It aris« from the basic differences 
k wee! WO pe les Whose customs, relig- 
ious hat ind state of civilization are so 
fara i from the fact that power is in 
the hands of a small minority. There are 
2 mill people in the Union of 
South Africa, and 8 million blacks. In 
theory, i’ will set both black and 
white lop to the full extent of 
their capacities, leaving each free to preserve 
its own culture, and eventually the blacks 
will take over their own government and we 
will keep ow **e I have discovered 
since I have been here that the race problem 
at home is more complex than I ever 
realized. I know that we are not born preju- 
diced, but that we cept the readymade at- 
titudes f others, and that the social order 
of today conveys lessons which we absorb 
without ¢ us learning. 

Firl. Let me try to put this matter of 
prejud ers} ive The word “preju- 
dice” ¢ f 1 two Latin words—"prae,” 
which 1 before,” and ‘“judicium,” 
which é ment.” Literally, preju- 
dice means preconceived Judgment. People 
make pre ceived judgments—become 
prejudice nen they don't know the facts, 
or W n they do know the facts and don't 
like er For example, when our interests 
r fli witl é rest of others, we make 
our é be e that others deserve less 
than we do order to be at peace with our- 
sel ve We of another as inferior, to 
create for ourselves a feeling of supericrity. 

C S SURVEY HERE 


Let me tell you about a survey 


in some hig! hools here. I asked a number 
of Negro il how often white boys took 
them out on dates. About 90 percent had 
never been it with a white boy. The re- 
maining 10 percent could count the number 
of times on their fingers. The experience of 


t 
ut the same. 
for this segregation in 
where Negroes and 


Negro boys was abt 

What I 
unsegregated schools, 
Whites do everything together? Some say 
the reason is economic; that the average 
Negro income is less than the White. I don’t 
think this is the only reason, or the most 
important. It is the old contempt, inherited 
from the days No matter how 


is res} ible 





of slav ery. 





o=19 
4 Bh owt wv 
widely publicized the Supreme Court de- 
cision, the basic ¢ ise Of sé ‘ ‘ 
exists in ourselves. We n tL see at t 
are removed 
MARLENE. You see how diff t 
things for me? How ¢€ y the 
rt d would ! < i e 
rie » r 
Fu Marlene é iy W t e 
said } eT r r 1 
I V I i fie a 1 < 
1 c u I c t I i £ 
dju to V € 
that make td ew « i 

















f ( ‘ e 
4 womal ewhe 1 e } t 
Indi ver v i I \ e 
vel eme! r I At f eX : 
( how we € isly ‘ 
al ives”’ are I v 
A A I ELA NG 

Mar.ENE. And, Fifi t me say what is 
easier for me to say than you I} igh 
the age the whites in Africa have elieved 
that the native is not fit for the company of 
whites, and so must be separated f n tl i 
They have not ved the i t nuch 5 
they should to adjust to the civ n they 
imposed on him. Too much of our poli I 
been based on fear of r fe vn r I 
than confid e il i But I e be- 
f 1I r to c} ? P pie re I ) 
re > that the na ire human bei 
just like we are, and Ir t } e e 3 
opportunitie All Af . ha , ’ 
as well as black And §& 1 A | 
achieved more in the last 10 years an was 
done in the previous 200 

Firr. But » get this conversation In per- 
spective for an Ameri € e of us 








has to say that the siti ith 
is ab ut 100 times more con plicated and 
difficult than in the most backward of the 
American Southern States 

MARLENE. Thank you, Fifi Also, our probe 
lem is not only between whites and blacks 
There are the coloreds and the Asians The 
United States of American ha ed her 
problem, legally at least, and the world ap- 
proves. What we do has repercu ns l 
over native Africa, in the whole Arab Ww d, 
and all over Asia. If you think your problem 
of coexistence with communism is difficult, I 
wonder what you uld do with our I n 
of coexistence if 1 live in J i irg. 

Firt. It is the genuine feell1 f f us 
Africans that black nd white 1 Vv r = 
gether peacefully But under exist y cire 
cumstan¢ we find it difficult A f 10us 
educator from t Gold (¢ ( d 
“You can play all rts of tunes on the black 
piano keys, and l sorts f ime the 
white But for harmony you must use them 
both.” Marler vou have testified to 
friendship: What would it be like if I : > 
Johanne irg? 

PRECON ED JUDGMENTS 

MARLE?D You know é € I r 
question gives me a ¢ et I 
something I } e bes A ff y 
chest for wv ~ a c I ha be 
understandi! f how r AY p 
fee] deep i le, t 1 all of you whit 
Americar 

For 3 months w I have been Jjudged—by 
most of you—n for hat I ! me, Mar- 
lene Roodt, an individual—but by your pre- 
conceived judgments about my « r 

Now, Fifi—a direct wer to ir question 


If you come to Johannesburg it will not be 
the same, nor woul ‘ 


We would both be pr re 
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Firt. I have always hated white South 
Africans violently, because they are Negro- 
phobists. But, believe me. I like the first 
white South African I ever saw very much. 
I think our stay in this country proved to 
me that all white South Africans don’t fit my 
stereotype of them. 

I recently visited the Museum of Modern 
Art and saw the exhibit on “The Family 
of Man.” The whole range of pictures was 
wonderful, and impressed me greatly. But 
one picture from South Africa impressed me 
most. It was a picture of a Negro standing 
by a rock, with his eyes uplifted unto Heav- 
en, and under it was written, “Who is on my 
side? Who?” 

A JORDAN VIEWPOINT 

AxramM. When I was chosen to represent 
Jordan in this forum, I did not know there 
would also be a delegate from Israel. Then, 
in the letter of congratulations from Mrs. 
Waller, telling us how to prepare for the 
trip, I saw the name of Israel among the 
countries to be represented. It was really 
difficult for me to think how I would act. 

My first thought was that I would not 
epeak with him at all, and treat him as our 
countries treat each other. But this was 
difficult from the beginning because his 
country was listed as “Israel” and we call it 
“Palestine.” I talked to some of my teachers 
and friends to get their advice. Some said I 
should not speak to him at ajl. Others said 
I should treat him just as I would treat any 
of the other delegates, to show him that we 
do not have any enmity against people. 

When Gur arrived at Kober House the day 
after I did, together with the boys from Italy 
and Switzerland, I got to know him just as 
I did the other delegates. We all had so 
much in common as members of the same 
group that our political differences didn’t 
come up. 

Two days later we both happened to be 
assigned to wash dishes together, with some 
of the other delegates, and Gur and I started 
to talk about the Palestine problem. I was 
surprised to find that some of the others had 
not even heard about it. In trying to explain 
to them, we had to go easy on the heat in 
order to shed some light. And although we 
were talking about a very complicated prob- 
lem from very diffeient points of view, still 
neither of us broke a dish. 


JUDAISM AND ZIONISM 


Only 3 months ago, I used to think that 
all the Jews are Zionists. Since I have been 
here, I have realized that there are some 
Jews who don't have any faint idea about 
Zionism. So, a very good thing I learned, 
first of all, is that Judaism is not synony- 
mous with Zionism. Judaism is a religion. 
Zionism is a political idea. So we should not 
confuse the two. 

Therefore, although I still have prejudice 
against Zionism—naturally enough—I don't 
have anything against Judaism now. How- 
ever, as an Arab, I do feel prejudice against 
Zionism because of all the troubles it has 
brought to this part of the Middle East. 

My job here as a forum delegate, in six 
different host schools and all the others I 
have visited, has been to talk about my 
country and explain our point of view. In 
some of these schools there have been not 
only large numbers of Jewish students but 
many Zionists. In many cases I gave them 
their first opportunity to hear the other point 
of view. And it was also my first opportunity 
to discuss this problem with Zionists. 

I was so glad you know—I really felt 
happy—when some of them not only under- 
stood my point of view but really appre- 
ciated a chance for discussion instead of 
angry argument. It was the first time for 
come of them to see that the other point of 
view is possible. 

Now I have talked enough about Pales- 
tine. This is Just one of the many diffi- 


cult problems between countries that the 
The thing that the 


34 of us represent. 
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last 3 months has made us wonder about— 
since all of us are friends—is this: Since 
people from anywhere like people from any- 
where as individuals, and since everybody 
seems to agree that wars usually do more 
harm than good, where is the point where 
people forget what their common interests 
are, and start fighting each other? 

This is a complicated question—too com- 
plicated ‘or students to solve. Maybe the 
fact that we have asked the question here, 
in the U. N., will have some small influence 
on the official delegates who occupy these 
seats and who will be back here again next 
week, trying to find the answers, 

ISRAEL’S VIEWPOINT 

Gur. I’ve got another suggestion for the 
diplomats who come back here on Monday. 
If they haven’t time to wash their dishes 
together, maybe they could play ping pong? 
After Akram and I finished doing those 
dishes he told you about, I went down to 
the ping pong table with the Arab league. 
I beat Rifaat, from Egypt, but then Akram 
beat me. 

Speaking of the Arab League, Sanitya, from 
the Lebanon, was washing dishes that day 
when Akram and I were drying them. She 
didn’t say a word when we were talking 
about the Middle East. At first I thought 
she kept quiet so that it wouldn’t be two 
against one. Then I discovered she was 
having to concentrate all her attention on 
doing a job she never had learned how to do 
in the Lebanon. 

Five months ago, when I wrote my essay 
on The World We Want for the forum 
competition, I wrote as an Israeli, without 
any international experience. In the course 
of these 3 months, my horizon has been 
considerably widened. 

In these 3 months, I have often felt my- 
self thinking similar to an American, a 
Burmese, or a Japanese. 

Once I even got myself into a really tough 
spot! It started asa game. You Know that 
in each host school we have been together 
with 2 or 3 other forum delegates. Lis- 
tening to each other say the same things 
about our countries so many times in assem- 
bly programs, we practically learn each oth- 
ers’ speeches by heart. So, one night in 
Washington when all of us were together, 
just for fun we exchanged roles to see how 
well we could present another's point of 
view. And I found myself being the dele- 
gate from Jordan, trying to convince the 
delegate from Israel (played by another of 
the delegates from the Middle East). In 
the end it was a draw. 


OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


We have had a lot of fun. But we have 
also discussed many serious problems. 

Sometimes I realize how narrow-minded 
people can be pursuing only selfish inter- 
ests, and forgetting that there is something 
more fundamental—serving good interna- 
tional interests, as nations and as individ- 
uals. Of course, this is not as easy as it 
may sound. Coming back to what you said, 
Akram, about your experience here, and what 
you discovered about Judaism and Zion- 
ism. My experiences were entirely differ- 
ent. I am happy to say that all the Jews 
I met and also most of the non-Jews I talked 
to were very sympathetic toward Israel and 
what it stands for. Especially the Zionists, 
who see in the ancient new country of Is- 
rael the fulfillment of their age-long hopes. 
Our different experiences here show how 
complicated problems are. 

We don’t want a world where we can 
breathe freely in the morning just because 
no calamity happened overnight. We don’t 
want a world where countries spend most of 
their energy on armaments in order to bring 
closer the possibility of dying together. In 
stead we should be finding a way to live to- 
gether, 
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This forum encouraged me to be an opi. 
mist. Now I am sure that coexistence js 
possible, 


PROUD OF COUNTRY 


This forum helped me in another way. 7; 
made me proud of being a citizen of py 
young country. I was asked many tin 
whether I would like to live here. To n 
was like asking, would I like to exch 
parents. However, I find much that i ke 
in your country and mine. Both countries 
face the problem of integration, the pro) 
lem of forming one nation out of 
from everywhere. And we are overc 
their prejudices and making one nat 
as you have. 

Israel is a country of challenge t} 
every citizen a feeling of being needed 
pecially the youth. 

What my country needs now, as al! other 
nations, is peace. We have much co) j 
tive, creative work to do. War preve: 
and solves nothing. 

I said I was an optimist. I y 
whether we will be able to impart th: 
derful experiences we have had here 
many as we would like to. Maybe that {s 
why I can end by saying I wish the polit 
would solve their problems the same way we 
did. We lived here in the world we want. q 
peaceful world which, discounting preju. 
dices, can be achieved. 


CULTURAL POLICIES 


Prr. Of course, it is not only through the 
policies of governments that we get ou 
prejudices toward other peoples. 

In Europe, people often go crazy about 
what they call the “cultural policy” of the 
United States. Americans, of course, claim 
that they haven’t any cultural policy at ail, 
This is theoretically right, since the American 
government doesn’t control which American 
movies are sent abroad, or which books 

The practical result is that you do have a 
cultural policy, determined by Hollywood and 
Mickey Spillane. 

Do people actually have to come here—as 
we did—to find out how hospitable and 
friendly you are? Of course, I realize now 
that you take this side of American life so 
much for granted that you are not inclined 
to talk about it. But you must realize that 
if you want our military solidarity, you must 
also have our psychological support and we 
could never respect America in the cultural 
field through Hollywood as it is today. 

So why don’t you find a way to let us know 
you as you really are? 

I wonder, too, how many of our prejudices 
come from history books we used in schoo!? 
I am proud of my history teacher. When 
we read about how the old Vikings used to 
ravage down in England and Central Europe, 
he always says, “Remember, boys, this 1s 
nothing to be proud of.” Few teachers man- 





age to be so objective. And too many stress 
differences instead of similarities between 
countries. 


CONTRAST IN JAPAN 


Hrsako. But sometimes, when cou $ 
are far away, they do not stress the differ- 
ences enough. When I was in Japan, I 
thought that China was a very far-off coun- 
try. Here, to my surprise, many people con- 
sider China and Japan the same country 

Per. What are some of the differences you 
found in Japan and America. 


Hisako. In Japan, people who can have 8 
car are only upper class, and then they use 
the car mostly for business. Here I saw a 


washing woman come to clean the house 
driving a Buick. 


It is envious that American women are 
given much time to please or to develop 
their knowledge by many convenient ma- 
chines. It is difficult for us to do something 
in the world after marriage. 

But everything is too automatic and sim!- 
lar here. I wonder if you understand thé 
taste of hand-made things, or the pleasure 
of delicate variation? 












Here I danced with boys for the first time. 

1 was surprised at the scene of the party. 

ad written my parents about it in detail, 

uld have taken me back to Japan, 
NORWAY’S DIFFERENCE 

pre. Our social life in Norway is much the 

é as yours, but I did notice thing 

e schools that is different. I 

ion that American high-school teach- 

iv talk about some of their political 

ns in classes. As far as I know 

» laws, as there are in Norway, to pre- 

hem from doing so. At home, we may 

anv kind of political discussion in 

but the teacher has to y out of it. 

vill never forget what I heard in an 

n citizenship class of 11-to-13-year- 

I visited here. The teacher said, “Today 

yoing to talk about communism for 

time.” The children sat with wide- 

When he finished his des 

ked the children what they thoug 

ye done to stop communism. He 

a definition of communism, and gave 

impression that even socialism, which 

ies my country, Norway, is a synonym 

tatorship. This is dangerous. A 

ld does not have the intellectual ca- 

to question what he hears in ) 

i because it is human to stick to first 

ns, @ person tries to make later im- 

ns conform to his original idea, and 
reby becomes prejudiced. 


one 


got the 


there 





stay 
stay 





eves. 





A giant 


MENTAL INDIGESTION 
Hrsako. I notice another difference be- 
n your schools and ours. Sometimes 


in we take too many subjects with 
iy lesson. It makes us indigestion and 
knowledge we get in this way is not 
one. 
yuld not find in the classroom of Amer- 
n high school who is intelligent and who 
1t so. Here everyone joins in discussion, 
No one fears that they should make a mis- 
It is indeed quite different from us, 
ere only the most intelligent would dare 
speak in class. 
American children are not shy any they 
say and do what they think to be right 
hout hesitation. must learn that 








We 
.cter from them, because sometimes we 

e too polite in discussion and few say 

‘ir opinions. Even if we knew the answer 

r teacher’s question, we do not say until he 
points us out. 

I think equality and individualism must 
be applied to Japanese education. 

PER. But, Hisako, Americans have been in 
in for 10 years now. Haven't they already 
ight new ideas, like individualism, to 

Japan? 

HIsAKO. Japanese know the word “indi- 
vidualism” now, but we don’t practice it. 
thing in our very old thought prevents 
To be conservative, modest, patient, re- 
tful, and obedient is part of our char- 
er, I found a word that describes it— 

rospective, internal. Japanese people 
have composure, 

We do not show ourselves to others. To 

when you express feelings in big expres- 

n, it proves you don’t feel deeply and will 

et soon, 

In this we are so different from Ameri- 

ns. What we think is delicate, you call 
ungenerous, What to us is modesty, to you 

ecrecy. 


Before 











I came I knew that there was 
difference between Japanese and Americans 

1 customs and behavior. Now I know that 

Te is something very different in our 
ninds, 

t after the war, when we began to know 
word “democracy,” a teacher called her 

SS for an examination. They answered, 
“No, we do not want to take it. Because 

W we are free.” 

We have been much in contact, but we 
have only understood the surface of each 
other’s culture. We have not yet under- 
stood what in each is best. 
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everal hurdle and rint distances. Pla 
on fir n ftball and volleyball, and 
ilKeé S ind te iS Hobbies include 
oil pain i sketching, collecting clas- 
sical and pera records. Likes modern 
music } 3 excludes wild jazz.” 
Likes pu ind debating, is “fond 
of knit but not keen on sewing.” 

Akram Z. Barakat, 17, student at Al-Ahliy- 
yah Co Ral i Jordan, was born in 
Jaffa, Palestine, son of a citrus-fruit exporter. 
Family left Jaffa in 1949 because of disturb- 
ances be ‘ Arabs and Jews and settled 
in Rar lah, had superior educational 
f~cilities wd im and his two brothers. 
Always ranked high in his classes, conduct, 
and initiative. Was named by his college 
principal to be a candidate for the Herald 
Tribune Forum, and easily passed subse- 


quent conrpetitive tests. 

Per Friis Rusten, 17, born in Oslo, Norway, 
is now in secondary public school in Dram- 
men. Remembers living during World War 
II in Harstad, in north of Norway. His father 
died in 1249, since he has lived with his 
mother in Dran Has made several trips 

outh of Europe and to 


men 


and 





B n 
Shimazu is from Osaka, Japan. 
in Tokyo in 1936. Has been keen 
r from childhood, and reads all 
kinds of books. Says that although she was 


rather delicate, she played games and was 
bing trees and roofs, like a boy. 
In 1946, was baptized and named Maria Ber- 
nadetta by a Roman Catholic father. En- 
joys school and lists hobbies as music, mov- 
ies, and ling books, of course. ‘ather is 


head of Dai Nippon Spinning & Weaving Co. 
at Osaka. 
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National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. 


herein 
ertain comments relati 
ion to establish 
erial Handling 


under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
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lation, and use of many devices, including 
motorized lift trucks, motorized burden- 
carrying trucks, tractors, and trailers, roller 
conveyors, and containers, as well as mecha- 
nized conveyor systems involving the use of 
four-wheeled or two-wheeled trucks at- 
tached to and towed by a chain conveyor. 

In carrying out their big, basic job of 
handling materials, the railroads have also 
developed special equipment like the covered 
hopper car for the handling of bulk commod- 
ities, the automobile rack car for handling 
set-up automobiles, specially equipped gon- 
dola cars for automobile frame loading and 
rack cars for the more expeditious handling 
of pulpwood. But railroads go even further 
than that. There is no other industry that 
provides material handling equipment com- 
parable to the automatic dumping machines 
for the handling of lake and tidewater coal 
and the ore unloading machines for the dis- 
charge of vessels. Livestock pens and grain 
elevators that are, in many instances, owned 
by railroads are another indication of the 
extent to which the raiiroads go to make 
materials handling easier for the shipping 
and receiving public. 

Still another example of progress in nra- 
terials handling on the railroads is the de- 
velopment of “piggyback” service, which en- 
talls the hauling of over-the-road motor 
truck trailers on flat cars. Continual re- 
search is likewise under way to improve the 
methods of handling such materials as lum- 
ber, plywood, plasterboard and similar com- 
modities generally loaded on flat cars, as well 
as the handling of bulk commodities in cov- 
ered hopper cars. Another recent innovation 
is the development of such interior car fa- 
cilities as permanent lading strap anchors 
for economical bracing and protection of 
shipments moving in box cars. Car design 
advances, including improved draft gear and 
easy riding trucks, are also highly important. 
Other contenrporary plant improvements re- 
late to tracks, bridges, communications, and 
signals. One of the most outstanding 
changes is, of course, the transition from 
steam to diesel motive power. 

In such ways does materials handling con- 
tinue to receive aggressive attention through 
research and investment on the American 
railroads. Improvements in the fleld are an 
important factor in enabling railroads to 
provide the best possible service at the lowest 


possible cost. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrite 44, SecTIon 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Rrecorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
usei for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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9. The Public Printer shall not publish tn 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom. 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the many. 
script and prepare headings for all matter tg 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matte 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL R; corp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex. 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech Celivered in the course of de. 
bate or to eommunications from State legis. 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182h, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered, 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections—The permanent Recorp !s 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 








Address of the Honorable Daniel J. Flood 
to the General Assembly of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union of Central 
Europe, April 17, 1955, at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
United Nations Plaza, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following address: 


This evening gives me an opportunity to 
speak to the exiles from central Europe who 
have come to my country to work for the 
restoration of liberty in their subjugated 
countries. I see here my friends from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Yugosiavia, and other central 
European countries. 

All these countries have great political 
and cultural histories, 

More than 1,000 years ago, the ancestors 
of the Czechs and Slovaks of present Czecho- 
slovakia set up the great Moravian Empire 
that had its continuation in the ancient 
Kingdom of Bohemia known throughout the 
world for its famous rulers and statesmen, 
St. Venceslas, Charles IV, and George 
Podebrad, and for its warriors who braved 
the armies of all Europe. 

Already in the ilth century the great 
Hungarian King Stephen introduced western 
Christianity and with it western civilization 
to his people. Hungary became the bulwark 
of this civilization and of Christian culture. 
Together with the other central European 
states she defended them against the in- 
vader until that moment in history when 
the great King of Poland stopped the in- 
vasion at the gates of Vienna. 

The historical record of Poland goes back 
to the 10th century. From the 14th to the 
17th century Poland was a great power which 
influenced the destinies of Europe for cen- 
turies. Poland’s contribution to the forma- 
tion of the ideology of national freedom was 
especially impressive. Torn asunder in the 
following centuries by three powers which 
stifled her national life, Poland never re- 
signed herself to defeat and battled her way 
in repeated uprisings, through unfavorable 
condtions, to a new freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Yugoslavia, inhabited by the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes has a long, heroic history of 
Struggle for freedom against foreign invaders. 
The defeat of Kosovo Polé in 1389 marked 
but the beginning of the centuries long 
struggles that fortified the peoples of Yugo- 
Slavia to supreme national heroism. 

A cruel struggle for national survival and 
independence has been the fate of the Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, and Estonians through- 
out the centuries. The position of these 
countries and nations was most difficult. 
There was no neighbor, who was not far 
more powerful and who did not covet the 
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rich commercial centers on the Baltic Sea, 
and who did not attempt to break up the 
organized national life of the peoples of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia. Nevertheless, 
the peoples survived and lived to see their 
freedom restored. 

The cultural contribution of your Central 
European states and nations is even more 
impressive. One hundred and fifty years 
before Columbus discovered America, the 
University of Prague was founded and soon 
after, the University of Cracow. Central 
Europe has given us such great pioneers of 
human progress like Jan Amos Comenius. 
Modern democracy also had its root in these 
countries. A Czech statute in 1579, which 
underlined the concept of the “due process 
of law’’, was the predecessor of the American 
Constitution. 

American democracy is especially grateful 
to men like Thaddeus Kosciusko and Casimir 
Pulaski who came to our country to help us 
win our independence. From their long 
suffering homeland they brought with them 
an enthusiasm for liberty and showed by 
their deeds and sacrifices that human free- 
dom is indivisible. 

After World War I the countries of Central 
Europe renewed at long last their national 
states. They built up their internal democ- 
racies and were highly successful in their 
cultural and economic development. They 
contributed to international cooperation by 
their sincere support of the League of Na- 
tions and the legal system of postwar Europe. 

‘~homas G. Masaryk and Dr. Eduard Benes 
from Czechoslovakia were helpful in laying 
the foundations to international compul- 
sory arbitration, disarmament, and the exec- 
utive power of the world organization. In 
cooperation with other statesmen from Cen- 
tral and Eastern European countries, they 
created a network of international treaties 
which, if observed, would have stabilized 
Europe and guaranteed peaceful develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, this favorable evolu- 
tion was broken off by Nazi aggression. 
After Austria came Czechoslovakia whose 
dismemberment at Munich was soon fol- 
lowed by the destruction of Warsaw and 
Belgrade and by the subjugation of the Bal- 
tic States and, in fact, of Hungary as well. 

The victory of the Allies in 1940 liberated 
the Central European countries from the 
yoke of Nazi German imperialism. But 
their liberation was a sham. In fact, one 
totaliarianism, imperialism, and dictator- 
ship was exchanged for another. And in 
this way ancient historic countries, the 
cradles of culture, the friends and allies of 
Western democracies that had played such 
an important role in the family of free na- 
tions, became captives of Soviet Russia. 

We often ask how this was possible; how 
could it happen; what were the real causes 
of this so unhappy and catastrophical de- 
velopment. Our Congress has even investi- 
gated the background and causes that had 
led to the takeover and enslavement of the 
Baltic and Central European countries. 

As in every phenomenon, this new subju- 
gation of Central Europe may be attributed 
to a number of causes both internal and ex- 
ternal. We may, for instance, speak of the 
errors committed by the leading statesmen of 
the Western democracies. We may censure 
them for Europe’s division into military 
zones, agreed upon in Teheran and Yalta. 
We may question the Western negotiators 


for not realizing fully that a milit 
in Soviet terminology means also a political 
zone and that democracy in Soviet termin- 
ology means a “people's democracy,” actually 
the dictatorship of the Communist Par y. 

In this way, the central European coun- 
tries, one by one, and finally Czechoslovakia 
became Communist captive states, the Baltic 
States were actually absorbed into the Soviet 
Union. 

But it is not enough to stop at Teheran 
and Yalta. One must go much further in 
analyzing the past to discover the real cause 
of the subjugation of central Europe. It 
lies deep in the past policy of world democ- 
racy. Long before Yalta and Teheran, I 
would say immediately after World War I, 
the cause was laid which molded the condi- 
tions as they are today in central Eur 
At that time, democratic Europe, born of 
the victory of the western democracies over 
the feudalistic central powers, should have 
been defended in time. Instead, Hitler's 
aggression against Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia was not resisted by the Western Pow- 
ers. Even before that came to pass, the 
Western Powers should have made it clear 
that the clauses of the peace treaty were 
meant seriously. An effective world organi- 
zation should have been set up and ail demo- 
cratic states should have defended the legal 
system of the world and the sanctity of in- 
ternational treaties. But complacency set in 
The slogan “Peace in Our Time” weakened 
the determination of the democracies and 
led to such an inflation of Nazi power that 
it could be broken only with the assistance 
of the Soviet Union. This unhappy develop- 
ment brought the Red army into the very 
heart of Europe, to the Elbe and the Vitava 
(the Czech name for Modlau). 

I think it not only fair but wise to let 
these errors in the past be a lesson to us. 
The lesson is obvious. The political life of 
a@ country should be something more than 
the pursuing of everyday interests; it should 
be the implementation of a general plan 
based on objective thinking and moral law, 
Your platform of the Christian Democratic 
Union and the addresses of your officers em- 
phasize this very important character of 
sound politics. 

I am sure that if we stress logic and the 
moral law in political life we can avoid the 
errors of the past, those errors that led a 
considerable part of the world and within 
your countries to the present state of slavery. 
The demand for the liberation of central and 
eastern European countries will then be ac- 
cepted as a logical consequence of a policy 
that is the result of both clear thinking and 
sound moral evaluation. For Americans this 
demand is Lincoln's creed on a world scale: 
That the world cannot be half free anc half 
slave. 

The liberation policy is, however, not only 
fa logical conclusion of our American doctrine 
that the political life should be the imple- 
mentation of a general moral principle, valid 
for all the nations and times. It 1s also in 
line with the political, economic, and stra- 
tegic interests of the United States. 

Our independence and our economy is 
closely connected with the conditions in 
Europe, I would say with a free Burope, in 
which a balance of power is maintained and 
economic prosperity is assured. Twice 
ready in our generation we had to defend 
our political interests on the f 
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Europe. For us 
subjugated by a 
world domination, is 


that a Europe 
dictatorship, aspiring to 
tantamount to a con- 
stant danger to our shores. And an impover- 
ished Europe is our concern, too. For such 
a Europe would be a spawning ground for 
leading to a victory of nega- 
litical trends. 


it Is obvious 


upheaval 
i and bellicose pt 
I cone that the liberation policy 1s 
the strength of democracy and the only 
guaranty to the free we rid against aggression 
internal subversion from a totalitarian 
Americans have no other ¢ 
strong if we want to save peace 
And our streneth is in- 
separably cé ted with the freedom of the 
world Your Congress has for its guiding 
mott “; prerequisite of lasting 
peace.” Thi motto i no less true for 
American foreign policy. We can be free 
only !f our friends, too, enjoy freedom. 
Peace freedom, is indivisible. 
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How Free Is Free Enterprise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial is taken from the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation’s official 
newsletter, dated April 18, and entiticd 
“How Free Is Free Enterprise?” 

How FREE Is FREE ENTERPRISE? 

The term “free enterprise’ is an expres- 
sion that is used quite often these days; but 
interpretation of what free enterprise really 
is, or what it has accomplished for America, 
seems to vary according to the philosophy 
of the individual. 

That the American competitive enterprise 
system is a success cannot be refuted when 
we consider that 6 percent of the people of 
the world produce about «s much indus- 
trial wealth as the other 94 percent com- 
bined. We own 6 times as many automo- 
biles as the rest of the world and similar 
proportions of telephones, bathtubs, tele- 
vision sets or almost any of the many things 
that go into our standard of living. In ad- 
dition, our economy supports more and bet- 
ter schools, churches and hospitals and we 
have more opportunity for spiritual and cul- 
tural development than any other nation in 
the world. 

Each person in United States agriculture 
today, on the average, is producing 78 per- 
cent more than in 1940. And, in spite of 
some of the problems in agriculture that are 
aiways with us, the American farmer lives 
better, eats better, has better housing, sends 
more of his children to college and has more 
leisure, freedom, and opportunity than farm- 
ers in most of the world. 

The foundation for this unparalleled prog- 
ress is the freedom, initiative, and opportu- 
nity of the individual in a society in which 
most property is (1) privately owned, (2) 
privately managed, (3) operated for profit, 
and (4) operated in a competitive economy. 

Ours is a profit and loss system. Any 
time the possibility of loss is eliminated 
you can be as certain that the system has 
been destroyed as you could be if the oppor- 
tunity for profit were no longer available. 

In many countries the economic system 
appears to be similar to our own, but really 
is far different because competition has not 
been recognized as one of its basic principles. 
Cartel agreements, government prograns, 
price regulations, restrictive legis- 
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controls, 
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lation—all designed to protect this group or 
that from the rigors of competition—have 
so regimented their economy that it has lost 
much of its vitality, its adaptability, and its 
competence to serve the needs of the nation. 

We are constantly aware of the pressure 
of those individuals and groups that would 
destroy the basic principles upon which our 
economy is founded. Careful scrutiny of a 
number of bills in our legislature would re- 
veal this situation. Nor is such action con- 
fined at the State level; it also ts evident in 
our National Congre 

The most subtle and dangerous threat 
to our fe ociety is involved in the 
destruction of the competitive market sys- 
tem It is most subtle and dangerous be- 
cause it is always done with the avowed 
purpose of benefiting or protecting sonre 
segment of our popula 

It is no accident that 
vived two world wars and a disastrous 
mish in Korea, and still has not only re- 
tained, but expanded, its productive capac- 
ity in addition to maintaining individual 
freedom. Only a glance at the economic and 
political situations in such countries as 
Italy, France, and Great Britain should be 
enough to give faith to our American com- 
petitive enterprise system. Yet there are 
those who would trade our system for that 
of the countries mentioned. 

Truly the greatest war in America today 
is in the minds of men. When the final vote 
is taken will the majority be for following 
the path of historical success—or will it 
be a vote for a known system of failure? 
The individual still has the right to choose. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, Before Indiana Republican 
Editorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of an address I delivered before 
the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Satur- 
day, April 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Governor 
Capehart and Jenner, and 
cans, in the 10 years since 
ference of February 4-11, 
vances have been made by 
world. 

At that time there were less than 200 mil- 
lion people behind the Communist Iron 
Curtain. Today over 800 million people have 
lost their freedom to the most godless tyran- 
ny the world has ever known. 

Despite the lessons of history, the voices of 
appeasement appear to be growing at home 
and abroad. Some suggest that Quemoy and 
Matsu be allowed to pass into Communist 
hands. It is my strong belief that such an 
event will be looked upon as a great Com- 
munist victory and will undermine the re- 
maining confidence the free anti-Commu- 
nist nations of Asia have in the Government 
and the people of the United States. 

Why is it that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be 


Craig, Senators 
fellow Ameri- 
the Yalta Con- 
1945, great ad- 
the Communist 
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the ones to give up territory or to yield 
more people to communism? Why do 

not suggest that it is time for the Iron ( 
tain to move backward rather than forw 
The of the matter is that Quemo 

Matsu are as important to free Chi: 

Western Berlin is to free Germany. 

What military or civilian official y 

y to maintain that Western Berlin, a 
opolitan island completely surrounde 

viet territory, is defensible in and of 

1f? The fact of the matter is that 
garrison in Berlin, the wives and chi 
who accompany them, are hostages to px 
tial Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it important, howey 
maintain this island of freedom in the 

ritory spite the fact tha 

vating to the Communists becat 
mportant to morale of the 
man Republic and it is a beacon of } 

to the Germans behind the Iron C 

that some day they too may be free. 

The reason that Western Berlin ha 
passed behind the Iron Curtain is the 
that the Soviet Union knows that any 
tempt to take over the area by force w 
immediately involve the western allie 
military action, 

Though we took some grave risks 
broke the 1948 Communist blockade of Be: 
by the airlift. There are now indicati 
that the Communists are again attemp 
to strangle the economic life of that i 
of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this 1 
action by the voices of appeasement here 
abroad? These have indicated that we mu 
placate Communist countries when they 
aggravated for otherwise we may be risk 
armed conflict. 

Does history teach us that this Is the v 
to a lasting peace? The answer, of course 
no. 

At Munich Chamberlain and Deladier s 
cumbed to the threats and pleadings of H 
ler that if they would but agree to tur 
over the Sudetenland area of Czech 
vakia to him that he would have no furtl 
territorial demands in Europe. 

Without the consent of the Governms 
of Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was m: 
To salve their conscience Great Britain ar 
France agreed to guarantee the frontier 
the reduced Czechoslavakian state. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions t 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. 1 
conscience of the two guarantors was d 
turbed and several speeches were made as 
the immorality of such aggression. 

The guarantee given 7 months before da 
not save the people of Czechoslovakia for 
then they had lost their will to fight larg: 
because they had lost their faith in ti 
western allies to do anything more than 
talk and to appease 

What deadly parallel does this furni 
the situation in the Formosa Straits tod 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been ¢ 
nese Communist territory. 

That these outposts have a military val 
no man can deny for they certainly mi: 
more difficult the launching of an amph 
ious assault out of the harobrs of Amoy a 
Foochow as long as the free chinese cont! 
these islands. 

But 
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important as their milita 
value is their psychological value. Thé 
loss by appeasement will bring as m 
despair to free China as the deal at Muni 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to 
free people of Czechoslovakia. 

It will also shake the confidence of ot 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippin¢ 
Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere whe 
people understand the true brutal agg! 
sive nature of communism. 

I again want to emphasize that in my 
opinion the morale value of Quemoy 2! 
Matsu is as high for Free China as is that 
Western Berlin for free Germany. 


equally 








There are some who believe that you can 
nguish between a Communist assault 
Quemoy and Matsu in and of themselves 
Quemoy and Matsu as stepping stones 
rd Formosa and the Pescadores. What 
ise is this? When the assault is un- 
are we to inquire through the good 
f Mr. Hammarskjold, of Mao Tse Tung 
Chou En-Lai in Peiping as to whether 
issault is only for the possession of 
yuter ramparts? 
such a time, with tongue in cheek, 
mmunist leaders believe that it would 
» their advantage to prevent American 
going to our ally, the Republic of 
and they reply that their temporary 
ve is only Quemoy and Matsu will we 
hem to reinforce their statement by 
“Do you guarantee this with a cross 
heart and hope to die assurance?” 
In the light of the bald-faced violation of 
t Korean armistice and the Geneva agree- 
t what would such an assurance be 
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I was amazed and shocked by the speech 
Adlai Stevenson on last Monday night. 
» not only appears to be giving the green 

to the loss of Quemoy and Matsu, but 

o cast reflection upon the future of the 
nd of Formosa itself. 

Less than 2 months after the Congress ap- 
proved the Formosa resolution by a vote of 
409 to 3 in the House and 85 to 3 in the 
Senate and after the ratification of our mu- 
tual defense pact with the Republic of 
China by a vote of 64 to 6, Mr. Stevenson 
stated that we should seek to get certain of 
our allies to line up with us in the defense 
of Formosa against any aggression “pending 
some final settlement of its status—by inde- 
pendence, neutralization, trusteeship, plebi- 
scite, or whatever is wiser.” 

What a way to build confidence in our 
ally, with whom we have just entered into 
a mutual defense treaty. 

There was no suggestion by Mr. Steven- 
son that there might be a plebiscite on the 
mainland of China to see if the Chinese are 
satisfied with their loss of freedom by Com- 
munist aggression supported by the Soviet 
Union. 

Does not Mr. Stevenson know that the free 
people of China would look upon a United 
Nations trusteeship as only a form of mul- 
tiple colonialism for such a _ trusteeship 
would undermine if not destroy the sov- 
ereignty of the Republic of China? 

Certainly the Republic of China will not 
consent to a United Nations or any other 
type of a trusteeship over the island of For- 
mosa, 

What United Nations mouse is expected to 
“bell the cat’? In the first United Nations 
action against overt aggression in Korea only 
17 members of the United Nations supplied 
any armed forces whatsoever. The 16 na- 
tions outside of the United States which 
made a contribution supplied only 45,000, 
whereas the United States of America con- 
tributed more than 450,000 and we rotated 
more than 1 million men through the Far 
Eastern theater during the Korean war. 

Certainly neither Mr. Stevenson nor the 
members of the United Nations expect to 
have the United States of America supply the 
armed forces to disarm the defense forces of 
the Republic of China with whom we have 
just entered into a treaty of mutual security. 

This would be such an obvious treachery 
that no responsible citizen of this country 
would tolerate it and no public official that 
advocated it would continue in office beyond 
the next election. 

Would the trusteeship be established then 
by the United Nations members other than 
the United States of America? It could only 
be done by that organization committing an 
act of aggression against the Republic of 
China. Not only do we have a treaty of 
mutual assistance with free China, but does 
‘ny responsible person believe that having 





only contributed 45,000 troops to resist Come 
munist aggression in Korea that organiza- 
tion would now furnish a larger force to neu- 
tralize the approximately 400,000 who con- 
stitute the armed force of the Republic of 
China? 

Or does Mr. Stevenson believe that India, 
which furnished only an ambulance unit in 
the Korean war, will be the one to do the 
job? Does he really believe that the free 
Chinese on Formosa would tolerate an In- 
dian occupation of their island? 

What sense does it make to on the one 
hand be building a collective security system 
in the Far Pacific and on the other giving 
consideration to the neutralization of one- 
third of the available non-Communist armed 
forces in that area of the world. During the 
early days of our Republic we had an ex- 
pression “United we stand, divided we fall.” 

As a matter of national policy are we now 
to preach a doctrine for our friends abroad 
“Divided you stand until the Communists 
gain sufficient strength to make you fall?” 

As one American, I get no satisfaction at 
all from a divided Korea, a divided Germany, 
or a divided Vietnam. I see nothing in 
either example that should want us to put 
our stamp of approval on a divided China 
which is the meaning of a so-called two 
China's policy. 

Let’s put ourselves in the unlikely position 
of facing the situation wherein Communist 
forces, by armed action supported by the 
Soviet Union, should be able to take over 
mainland America and our Government was 
temporarily forced to the Territory of Hawail 
or Alaska. Would we accept a two-Americas 
policy? Would we give up the effort to 
restore constitutional government to our 
people and to our homeland? The answer 
is, of course, a resounding “No” on both 
counts. 

There will never be an easy solution to 
the problems facing this country and the 
free world. Whenever a line is drawn there 
will be cogent reasons advanced for making 
it at some other time or place. 

There are some who oppose the drawing 
of the line at Quemoy and Matsu who say 
that they would be willing to stand on the 
line of Formosa and the Pescadores, but 
would they really be willing to stand even 
there? 

Will they not, like some of the British, 
Prime Minister Nehru, and Adlai Stevenson 
then being to throw doubt even upon the 
future of Formosa? 

In a final desperate effort to avoid facing 
up to the realistic issue of Communist ag- 
gression, will they at that point urge that 
the problem be thrown into the United Na- 
tions? 

There a combination of the Communtst 
nations, neutralist powers, and some of our 
fair-weather friends presently tending to- 
ward a “peace at any price policy” could join 
forces in agreeing to a far-eastern Munich 
that will give to the Communists at a con- 
ference another substantial victory at the 
expense of the Republic of China. 

The smaller nations of the world should 
stop, look, and listen before they join their 
voices to those of the other appeasers. If 
the Rep.blic of China, with 9'4 million 
people, can be sold down the river at a far- 
eastern Munich so then could the more than 
30 independent nations having populations 
of less than that figure. 

With the record of a quarter century of 
broken agreements by the Soviet Union, I 
have questioned the advisability of enter- 
ing into another meeting of the heads of 
state until the Soviet Union has shown by 
deeds rather than words that they are pre- 
pared to respect agreements entered into. 


Yalta should have been a warning signal 
to the American people that there is no 
moral right for large nations, including our 
own, to distribute the territory and the peo- 
ple of our allies such as was done with 
Poland and with China, 
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The rather dubious argument ts advanced 
that the Soviet forces were already in occu- 


pation of Poland and would have been in 
& position to occupy much of China if we 
had not consented to their demands 
Since when has America come to sub- 
scribe to the strange new doctrine that if 
the bandit is in possession of the loot he 
should be given a clean bill of health morally 
and a legal title to the same? 
Have we allowed international mor ils to 
fall so low that we now are prepared to 
accept the doctrine that might makes right? 
I think not Any public officials who in 
the future, regardless of the party in power, 
try to shackle the moral position of the 
American people in such chains will, in my 
judgment, be overwhelmingly repudiated. _ 
Do we have a right to be con erned with 
the revelations of the Yalta papers? I be- 


lieve we do from a constitutional viewpoint. 


The facts of the Yalta agreement were mis- 
represented to the Congress of the United 
States, a coequal branch of the Govern- 
ment, by President Roosevelt when he said 
in his official report to the Congress on 


March 1, 1945, regarding the Yalta Confere- 
ence: 

“Quite naturally this Conference concerned 
itself only with the European war and with 
the political problems of Europe, and not 
with the Pacific war.” 

This was a false official report. 

Do we have a right to be concerned with 
what went on at Yalta? 

The record clearly shows that the Gove 
ernment of the United States was first ad- 
vised regarding the connections of Alger Hiss 
with a Soviet espionage ring as early as the 
fall of 1939 and at several subsequent times 
before the Yalta Conference of February 
1945. 

Those who had some share of the responst!- 
bility in permitting Alger Hiss to go to 
Yalta have tried to cover up their dereliction 
by claiming that he had little more than 
office-boy status and at most limited his 
activities to United Nations affairs. 

Now for the first time in the 1945 official 
papers of the Government of the United 
States, on page 91 of the Yalta papers, we 
learn that: 

“At the Secretary’s staff committee meet- 
ing of January 10, the Secretary asked that 
all memoranda for the President on topics 
to be discussed at the meeting of the Big 
Three should be in the hands of Mr. Alger 
Hiss not later than Monday, January 15.” 

Does this even demonstrate a reasonable 
degree of caution for protecting the vital in- 
terests of this country? It was not neces- 
sary for Alger Hiss to carry on negotiations 
at a high level to do great damage to this 
Nation and to our allies. It was only neces- 
sary for the Soviet Union to have advance 
information as to the agreed policy positions 
that this Government would take, where we 
would stand firm, where we would be pre- 
pared to yield, and what agreements we 
would seek to get. 

I see by the papers that former President 
Truman is in Washington tonight where he 
is scheduled to join in the attack on the 
Republican administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

Perhaps he will clarify why he termed the 
congressional investigation of the Hiss case 
a “red herring.” 

Perhaps he will state why he wrote a letter 
of commendation for Harry Dexter White, 
another. member of the conspiracy who 
played an important part in the pre-Yalta 
decisions. 

Perhaps he will tell why his Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson in January of 1950 drew 
a defense line in the Pacific leaving Korea 
and Formosa on the outside. Many believe 


the Communists then determined they could 
take Korea without great risk. 

Perhaps he will explain why the policy of 
his administration in 


1945 and 1946 was to 
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put pressure on President Chiang Kal-shek 
urging him to accept Communists into his 
government when coalition with commu- 
nism has been fatal wherever tried. 
Perhaps he will explain why, contrary to 
the advice of his commanders in the field, 
MacArthur, Van Fleet, Clark, and Strate- 
he permitted the hands of our Armed 
tied and the Communists to 
advantage of the Yalu River sanc- 


meyer 
Forces to be 
have the 
tuary 
Perhaps 
vice and 


he may even explain on whose ad- 
why he neutralized the Formosa 
Straits and made it possible for the Com- 
munist coast defense troops to be safely 
Manchuria and then to Korea 
were used against our own forces 


moved to 
where they 
there 

Perhaps he will, but I doubt it. 

Just recently I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. Frankly, I would 
much rather take his view on the dangers we 
face than I would the views of the 1952 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States. In his letter to me of Feb- 
ruary 12, this pilot wrote: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
{island for the next 2 years, I am sure my 
interest in lasting world peace is as acute as 
is any American. 

“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances, as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world, rest with the firm stop 
the Communist march movement which you 
so forcibly represent. I have flown 400 com- 
bat missions and would rather fly 400 more 
than to see my kind of a world go down the 
drain one island or one small country at a 
time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

This Nation was not born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that if 
we will only use the same faith and courage 
that motivated the men who sat at Phila- 
delphia and under what I believe to have 
been divine guidance, gave us first our Dec- 
laration of Independence and later our Con- 
stitution, there are none of our great do- 
mestic problems which we as a free people 
cannot solve, and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 


Patriots’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday April 18, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowiug editorial from the Lowell Sun, of 
Lowell, Mass. Patriots’ Day is a legal 
holiday in Massachusetts. It is good to 
recall our history and our heritages: 
[From the Lowell, (Mass.) Sun of April 17, 

1955] 
Concorp'’s Bic Dar 

On Tuesday, our neighboring town of Con- 
cord has its big day of the year as the State 
observes Patriots’ Day, the anniversary of 
that famous battle which marked the begin- 
ling of the Revolutionary War. 
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On the basis of present-day military ac- 
tions, the battle at the North Bridge in Con- 
cord would hardly rate as a “patrol en- 
counter,” but on April 19, 1775, the shots 
that were fired to stem the advance of the 
British raiders set off the explosion that 
eventually brought freedom to the United 
States from the yoke of Great Britain. 

It took a great deal of courage for the 
poorly armed, inadequately trained but 
courageous American colonists to fire that 
shot at Concord which “was heard ‘round the 
world.” That shot brought into action the 
resources of the greatest power of that time 
against the colonists, and the war which re- 
sulted proved conclusively that a determined 
and liberty-inspired “little fellow” can de- 
feat a heavily armed but lacking in deter- 
mination “big 2g 

The battle on that April 19 was fought 
in Concord, but taking part not only were 
colonists from that town but from Chelms- 
ford, Billerica, Acton, and other towns in 
the area—Minutemen who had heard the 
warning given first by Paul Revere and Wil- 
liam Dawes and repeated throughout the 
countryside by a group of messengers. 

People come from all parts of the country 
to witness the historic scenes in the Concord 
area. Many who live in this section where 
the Revolutionary War had its start drive the 
dozen or so miles necessary to visit the 
monuments and the places of interest so 
plainly marked in Concord. 

This is the ideal time to make such a trip, 
and anyone in the Greater Lowell area could 
make it for a Sunday afternoon automibile 
ride. It is well worthwhile to retrace the 
steps of the Minutemen, even though you do 
it in the comfort of a modern car whereas 
they took them on foot, and to consider the 
moral of their story—that victory does not 
always go to the “big guy.” 

Such a trip should be a “must” for parents 
of school children, for in this manner the 
youngsters could relive the history which 
they are studying in school and at the same 
time drink in the clean fresh air of the coun- 
tryside—that clean fresh air of freedom 
which the Minutemen offered their lives to 
protect. 

In the list of holidays, Patriots’ Day does 
not appear near the top, but to the people 
of Middlesex County it is a big one, as it be- 
longs to Middlesex County and its towns as 
no other one does. 

House Joint Resolution 153 


Joint resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States to proclaim April 19 of 
each year Patriots’ Day for the commemo- 
ration of the events that took place on 
April 19, 1775 
Whereas the 19th day of April 1775 wit- 

messed the first military engagement be- 

tween the American colonists and British 
troops, and the fighting that then occurred 
at Concord and Lexington, in Massachusetts, 
formed the prologue to the mighty drama 
of the Revolution and determined the char- 
acter of its first campaign; and 

Whereas the significance of April 19 in the 
history of our country is not to be measured 
by the extent of the military forces that en- 

gaged in local battle in 1775, but by the di- 

rection and strength of the intangible forces 

then set in motion which in due course 
established the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas a frequent recurrence to the 
events out of which this Nation arose, and 

a better understanding of the principles 

upon which our forefathers grounded their 

independence cannot fail to stimulate and 
renew that high sense of patriotism which 
has ever been the glory of our country: 

Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the President of the 

United States is authorized and requested 

to issue his proclamation, annually, em- 

phasizing the significane of the events that 
occurred on April 19, 1775, calling upon 
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officials of the Government to display 
flag of the United States on all public bu 
ings on April 19, and inviting the peo; 
the United States to observe the day y 
appropriate ceremonies in commemorat 
of the patriots who laid down their live 
the cause of independence, 


Watch Bandung 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks, I include an article by Carlos P, 
Romulo printed in the Sunday Washing. 
ton Star magazine This Week, under date 
of April 17, 1955. 

I hope that every Member of thi 
Congress has read this article. It con- 
tains statements of facts and a very pene- 
trating analysis of what could happen at 
the conference of Asian and African na- 
tions at Bandung, Indonesia. 

It is extremely important to the United 
States and to the free world that Mr. 
Romulo is a delegate to this conference. 
Those of us who have served in the House 
with Mr. Romulo know of his thorough 
understanding that our country has no 
desire whatever to promote colonialism, 
directly or indirectly, which was conclu- 
sively indicated when in 1946 we passed 
the law liberating the Philippines an 
thereby making them a free nation. 

Because of his vast experience as 
member of the United Nations and infiu 
ence wielded as President of the United 
Nations Assembly, he has a deep under- 
standing of the problems and the outlook 
of the verious peoples of Asia. Very im- 
portant also is that he is an Asian who 
has a profound understanding of the 
United States and its policies. He knows 
that we are determined to bring world 
peace, if possible, not only for our own 
welfare but for the good of all the peoples 
of the world. He can talk the language 
of and understand the viewpoint of the 
Asians. He understands thoroughly that 
communism must be checked if we are to 
have world peace. He also knows that 
the colonial system is what developed 
hatred in the minds of Asians and Afri- 
cans against the western democraci: 
As he says, nothing could be more terri- 
ble and ruinous than a war between 
whites and nonwhites. 

He could be a key figure at this con- 
ference that might bring the understand- 
ing and mutual respect between the 
Americans and the Asians that is need: 
to weld the world together in respect and 
understanding. The small and explosi\ 
world of today cannot take another war 
without consequences that are terrible t 
contemplate. 

The article referred to follows: 

This Monday my country, the Philippines 
will take its seat at a high-level diplomat 
conference which some of our closest friends 
in the West initially urged us to boycott. 

Thirty Asian and African nations, Com 
munist China among them, have been 








LYv00 
i to Bandung, Indonesia, ostensibly to 
romote peace and cooperation. While this 
sound like a fairly routine get-together, 
.ctually can shift the course of history. 
"effects a generation from now may be 
trophic. 
Why is this meeting so ominous? For two 


( 


I ms: 
4 Here are the makings of a dynamic new 
nment of political forces—an alignment 
h. if it solidifies, must make more and 
e difficult the free world’s struggle to 
the advance of communism. 
Here, too, are the makings of a broad 
alignment—more dangerous in the 
+ run than the political. The roster of 
is invited to Bandung is pointedly 
ilanced with nonwhites. The meeting 
rove to be the first important mani- 
ion of a conscious, deliberate banding 
her of the nonwhite world against the 
te. And nothing would be more terrible 
wars between whites and nonwhites. 
Now Bandung—a city of elegant hotels, 
pean-style residences and native shacks 
the hills of West Java—is thousands of 
from Boston and Bakersfield. And 
izh this is exclusively an Asian-African 
iering, called by the Colombo powers 
dia, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indone- 
it is of tremendous importance to 
America. 
It is because of my deep concern that the 
import of the Bandung meeting—the politi- 
and racial dangers it raises—may not 
e received sufficient notice that I have 
s ht this chance to speak to you. 
Our Filipino delegation, which President 
Magsaysay has asked me to head, is likely to 
a minority pro-Western voice at Ban- 
The reason my government was ad- 
vised at first not to attend was that, since 
we were allies of the United States and vig- 
rously anti-Communist, we would be em- 
rrassed at a meeting bound to be largely 
dominated by the Communists from Peiping, 
t to mention the neutralists from New 
Delhi. 
But we in the Philippines don't look at 
the situation that way. We are in Asia and 
Asia. Not to attend a meeting of our 
w Asians, no matter how we may differ 
ith some of them, is to make of ourselves 
outcasts in Asia. Also our belief in democ- 
y is not timid. We welcome the chance 
to express our views to our fellow Asians, 
including the delegates sent by Mao Tse- 


( n¢g 


ne 
vung. 


WHAT THE FILIPINOS WILL DO 
Ve expect to be outvoted at times. But 
we have hopes of exercising enough infiu- 
ence on the proceedings to prevent, at least 
r the time being, the solidification of the 
litical and racial tendencies we feel would 
constitute a terrible threat to peace. 


Meetings of Asians and Africans are noth- 
new, of course. The nations of these 
two huge, restless, underprivileged conti- 
nents have been joining forces with growing 
equency in recent years to promote a 
‘ety of causes, some good, some question- 
ble. Asian and African nations took steps 
in 1948 for the worthwhile purpose of help- 
ing Indonesia shake itself loose from Dutch 
lonialism., 

At the United Nations, the Asian-African 
group has occasionally played a useful role 
in spotlighting colonial and racial oppres- 

on in Africa. But more and more, of late, 

core of influential members of the group 
has shown a disposition to take a neutralist 
tand in the East-West struggle. 
Now at Bandung this group is being joined 
Red China—the trophy of the Indochina 
ci al dangling from its belt, its ego inflated 
by the Hammarskjold visit to seek release 

{ United States flyers, its propagandists 
Cemanding liberation of Formosa. Conse- 
quently, the former neutralist coloration 
takes on an anti-Western tinge. 
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It is India’s Premier, Jawaharlal Nehru, of 
course, who has been the apostle of Asian- 
African neutralism, though he shuns the 
label and argues that he merely opposes the 
creation of blocs on grounds that they lead 
to war. It is Nehru, too, who engineered the 
invitation to Peiping to come to Bandung. 

In this respect, it is easy to go along with 
him in rejecting the label of “neutralist.” 
On the other hand, he would probably dis- 
pute a charge that he has been unneutral, 
It would be politically naive, though, to im- 
agine that it is neutral to invite one—and 
only one—of the protagonists of the coid war 
to a conference whose avowed purpose is to 
promote peace. Ironically, any increase in 
Red China's leadership in Asia must certainly 
be at New Delhi's expense. 

What are the main issues that trouble our 
fellow Asians and the Africans? 

1. COLONIALISM: 


Last fall, I wrote in This Week that, as a 
free Asian, I was gravely worried that what 
was left to free Asian might soon follow 
north Vietnam into the Communist orbit. 
I argued that the basic reason some Asians 
were so cold to the propaganda of democracy 
and so vulnerable to Communist blandish- 
ments was that the so-called democracies, 
in times past, had brought them, for the most 
part, not democracy but colonialism. Not 
democracy but 5-cents-a-day wages and ra- 
cial barriers. I have spoken to audiences in 
scores of American communities, and I find 
that a most difficult point to put across is 
the intensity of the Afro-Asian hatred of 
colonialism. 

The United States, instead of exploiting 
territories over which it exercised sovereignty, 
has generally guided them peacefully toward 
self-government or outright independence. 
When the United States governed the Philip- 
pines, it dealt with a population that was 
basically content because it was being openly 
prepared to assume sovereign control of its 
affairs. There is a genuine friendship be- 
tween Filipino and American, and Manila is 
considered by the fleet probably the most 
hospitable port of call in all Asia. 

Nowhere has the United States dealt as a 
nation with its population grudgingly, bitter- 
ly submitting to the yoke of empire. 

The American people have not grasped the 
real nature of anticolonial emotionalism. 
But it must be grasped. Otherwise, the 
United States cannot formulate workable 
policies to keep former colonial areas from 
being overwhelmed by communism’s new and 
more ruthless colonialism. 

Remember this: while it is true that the 
colonial powers have only shreds of their old 
influence left in Asia, the old bitterness re- 
mains. Urged by the Western Powers to join 
in resisting further Communist advance, 
many Asian nations are understandably wary. 
They are not sure it is to their interest to 
choose sides; they are not sure they have any- 
thing to gain by lining up with the West; and 
they would certainly have to make sure first 
that their former oppressors had really re- 
tormed. 

It is the Asians’ sensitivity to colonialism 
that makes Communist prattling about 
American imperialism in Formosa—false as 
it is—logical propaganda. Asians and Afri- 
cans are watching to see if the powers con- 
trolling colonies in Africa follow a more en- 
lightened policy there than in Asia. 

Britain’s bold experiment in speeding self- 
government in the Gold Coast is a plus mark 
for the West. There are reassuring signs in 
Nigeria. But Britain wins no confidence 
with its nineteenth-century repression in 
Kenya, home of the Mau Mau. A French 
premier tries to put across a policy of auton- 
omy for North Africa and—for this and other 
reasons—he is overthrow. 


ASIANS HATE IT 


2. RACISM: “CHINESE NOT ALLOWED” 


Hatred of the white man is colonialism’s 
legacy in vast areas of the world. 


Starvation 
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wages would have been reason enough for 
hatred of the colonial powers, if that is all 








colonialism had meant But it also meant 
signs in Shanghai parks: ‘Dogs and Chinese 
not allowed here.” It meant rules barring 
all natives from admission to the white man’s 
club. Racial scars left by discrimination 
take years, decades, generations to fade. 
Most of the nations gathering r 
bear still-fresh scars Racial re is 
common ground for the fas} of 
alliances 

Significantly, the invitation list for the 


conference emphasizes 
the meeting South Af 


the racial aspect 


frica, carrying policie 
of race discrimination to especially revolting 
extremes, was not invited The Arabs 
coming, but they made sure Israel did not 
get an invitation. It may even be signific 


that Russia, an Asian as well as a European 
power, was not as 

Armageddon between whites 
whites is not an immediate 
limited, local racial wars are ge 


my 


he struggle 


ked to come 

and non- 
But 
ing on today. 
in Kenya is largely racial How 
long will it be before South Africa explodes? 
In a generation or two, if current trends ar 
not reversed, race war on @ vast 

shake the earth. 
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3. ECONOMICS: WHO'LL HELP? 

The masses of Asia and Africa are impover- 
ished. They are looking desperately for help 
from more fortunate nations. Whoever eases 
their misery—democracy, communism, the 
political system doesn't matter—will have 
their friendship and their trade. 


4. PEACE: NO MORE BOMBS! 


At a meeting of the five Colombo powers 
last year, a resolution was approved callin 
for an end to hydrogen-bomb and atom- 
bomb tests. Passage of the resolution was 
understandable. The injury to the Japanese 
fishermen (one of whom later died) by the 
radioactive fallout from an H-bomb explo- 
sion terrified masses of people in Asia. 

But while the resolution to ban tests theo- 
retically applied equally to East and West, 
it unintentionally reinforced Communist 
propaganda. The Communists, with their 
superiority in manpower, have been trying 
for years to eliminate atomic weapons from 
the world’s arsenals. With the West's atomic 
deterrent neutralized, the Communists woulc 
be ready to march. Neutral resolutions are 
not always so neutral as they sound. 

My fellow Asians and the Africans may 
adopt so-called neutral policies in hopes of 
staving off world war or staying out if it 
should erupt. But protestations of neutral- 
ity will not stop Communist imperialism, 
The only way to insure that the Communists 
dare not move is to help the free world build 
an unchallengeable defense. 

At Bandung, the Filipino delegation will 
urge our Asian and African colleagues—those 
still uncommitted—to take that course. We 
will do what we can to expose the fallacy of 
neutralism. And, taking the longer view, 
we will try to prevent the nurturing of a 
racial alliance which could develop into an 
enormity that would convulse the earth. 

We have been working hard in recent weeks 
readying ourselves to answer the Commu- 
nists, and the neutralists, point by point; to 
counter their resolutions with 
resolutions of our own. We fully appreciate 
the intensity of Asian-African suspicion of 
the West. But we are working on 
sumption ‘that the West intends to 
through on its promises, that it will 
its knowledge and wealth with the world's 
less fortunate people, that it will hasten the 
day when all people will be truly indepen- 
dent. 

Many specific projects to counter the dan- 
gerous drift in Asia and Africa have been 
blueprinted. But programs do not take hold 
unless the people who must put them into 
operation are made to realize with painful 
clarity how urgent they 
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ndung conference is a measure of 
It will not get the news cov- 
evacuation or a congres- 
olution on Formosa. 3ut the free 
ld do well to watch it with as much 

and guide itself by what it sees. 
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Misrepresentations in Billions, Blunders, 
and Baloney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all heard a great deal 
about Mr. Castle’s book, Billions, Blun- 
ders, and Baloney in which he strongly 
criticizes United States foreign policy 
renerally and the foreign assistance and 
overseas information programs particu- 
larly. Mr. Castle has made a lot of noise 
about this book: he has promoted it 
through a lavish advertising campaign, 
and, at this opportune time, when USIA 
appropriations are being considered, he 
has sent a self-serving circular about his 
book to the the Members of the Congress. 

Unfortunately, the charges in Mr. 
Castle’s book have received some atten- 
tion, although they are little more than 
an indiscriminate collection of epithets 
and invective. The overseas informa- 
tion program is just crackpot, and in- 
credible baloney to him. The Voice of 
America is yackety-yak-yak; and the 
film program flicker foolishness. In 
passing Mr. Castle criticizes just about 
every feature of American foreign policy 
from both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations. He condemns the 
Democrats for losing China and the Re- 
publicans for giving away Korea with an 
equal hand. 

Mr. Castle is against almost everything 
but he is mostly against the United 
States Information Agency. In his book 
he makes charge after charge to show 
that our information functions are in- 
effective, wasteful, and mismanaged and 
he urges that they be stringently cur- 
tailed. Mr. Castle’s opinions would be 
worthy of more respect if he were more 
careful with his facts. Wherever I have 
been able to test the accuracy of Mr. 
Castl charges I have found them 
wanting. Let me give a few examples. 

Right at the beginning of his book Mr. 
Castie tells of a conversation with two 
Arab publishers named Amin, in Egypt. 
He sets forth what purport to be actual 
quotations of their remarks, all of which 
are highly critical of the USIA program 
in Egypt. Now, almost nothing that Mr. 
Castle said was accurate. First of all, 
he didn't even get the names of the Arab 
publishers right. Seconcly, he said the 
Voice of America broadcast to Egypt 
comes in during the early morning so 
that nobody listens to it when in fact 
it has always come in during the best 
evening hours. Although Mr. Castle was 
ostensibly quoting actual remarks, he ad- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee 
that he had lost his notes of the con- 
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versation with the publishers and was 
relying on his memory. 

And, finally, at the request of the ap- 
propriations subcommittee, a letter was 
obtained from the publishers in which 
they state flatly that Mr. Castle not only 
misspelled their names but their ideas, 
and they asked expressly that the dis- 
tortion of the facts about their views 
be set straight 

Mr. Castle also took the United States 
Information Agency apart for the elabo- 
rate quarters it occupies in Europe. Yet 
when the charges are examined against 
actual facts very little remains. In 
Paris, for example, Mr. Castle accused 
the Information Agency of occupying 
three swank buildings—the Rothschild 
Mansion, the Cafe des Ambassadeurs and 
the Hotel Astoria. What are the facts? 
The Hotel Astoria is a seven-story build- 
ing. The USIA library occupies a part of 
the ground floor. That is the only space in 
the building occupied by the USIA and 
that space is being vacated this summer. 
As for the Cafe des Ambassadeurs—the 
Agency does not now occupy this build- 
ing and did so only for long enough to 
close down the operations housed there 
before it took over the information pro- 
gram. Except for the library, then, 
USIA operations in Paris are entirely 
housed in one building, the Rothschild 
house, and not three separate buildings 
as Mr. Castle would have it. As for the 
Rothschild building, it was purchased by 
the State Department a long time ago 
and was simply inherited by the USIA, 
which has been trying to get out of it 
ever since. 

Another sample of Mr. Castle’s charges 
is in his discussion of the USIA film pro- 
gram. Mr. Castle has some claim to 
being an expert on motion pictures and 
his opinions on the USIA film program 
would, therefore, seem to command re- 
spect. Mr. Castle inveighed in the 
strongest terms against the “flicker fool- 
ishness” engaged in by USIA and flatly 
asserts the ineffectiveness of this ‘“‘movie 
madness.” Yet in the recent hearing 
before the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee Mr. Castle had to admit that he had 
only seen 1 out of some 12 or 13 of the 
pictures reecntly made by the United 
States Information Agency and which 
he had presumed to criticize so harshly 
in his book. Hard-hitting anti-Com- 
munist movies like Poles Are Stubborn 
People, Dance to Freedom, Rape of the 
Baltic, and My Latvia were dismissed 
by him as worthless with the same easy 
disregard for fact which caused him to 
dismiss Mr. Cecil B. DeMille’s opinion on 
the brilliant and costly propaganda films 
being made by the Soviet Union. Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who saw the 
Soviet film entitled “The Doomed Vilage” 
can testify to the need for a hard-hitting 
film program to combat effective Soviet 
propaganda of this kind. 

In my opinion a good many of the 
charges in Mr. Castle’s book are reckless 
and not founded on fact. I feel that it 
has been harmful to the interests of the 
United States. 

AKHBEAR Et. Yom, 
SHARIA Ex. SAHAPA, 
Cairo, March 7, 1955. 

Dear MR. WEATHERSBY: We were surprised 

that Mr. Eugene Castle in his recently pub- 
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lished book claimed he had interviewed 
about the USIA in Cairo. He not only n 
spelled our names but also mispelled 
ideas. The fact is that this gentleman , 
us for a few minutes before a luncheon pi, 
by Mr. Saba Habach in the Mena H 
Hotel. All what he attributed to us is y 
he said himself. We disagreed with 
but he insisted he was right. He said 
had come to Cairo and have visited n 
capitals to prove what he actually was 
vinced of before starting off from the St 
Will you please try to use your influ 
and correct this distortion of facts. 
Yours sincerely, 
MosTAFA AMIN 
ALI AMIN, 


Public Power Program 
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HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, there appears to be a growi 
groundswell of public opinion against 
the administration’s policy on publ 
power and protection of the peop] 
resources. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the REc< 
two resolutions adopted by delegates at 
tending the 24th annual meeting of thi 
Farmers Union Central Exchange held 
in St. Paul, Minn., from February 2 
through March 3, 1955. 

The Farmers Union Central Excha! 
which serves 350,000 farmers in 6 Nort} 
west States, states its views in 2 resolu 
tions, as follows: 

PUBLIC POWER AND PRIVATE UTILITIES 
Whereas the present policy of the adn 
istration in regard to private utilities a 

power development is: 

1. To turn over to private utilities n 
of the Nation’s public power construc 
and output, contrary to customary 
legally estabiished preference policies. 

2. To permit a type of power construct 
by private utilities which will bring al 
the creeping destruction of multipur] 
river development. 

3. To compel electric cooperatives thr« 
so-called partnership agreements to const 
to the expansion of private power while } 
lic power projects are being halted. 

4. To subsidize private utilities by ~ 
anteed profits and by various devices 
as ained in the Dixon-Yates c 
tract: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the delegates attend 
this 24th annual meeting of the Farm 
Union Central Exchange at St. Paul, Mi 
on February 28 through March 3, do he 
go on record as fully endorsing the val 
efforts of the State and National Farn 
Union leadership to block the private pow 
policies of the present administration. 


DIxON-YATES CONTRACT 

Whereas the administration has seen fit t 
promote a contract authorizing the priva 
power combine Dixon-Yates to provide ele 
tric power to TVA for use by Atomic Ener 
Commission; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower ordered 
this contract signed over the disapproval 
both the Chairman of TVA and the Chair- 
man of AEC; and 








the Dixon-Yates group was 
ied the contract in spite of lower bids 
» other private groups, and in spite of 
fact that TVA maintains that it could 
ij steam generators and transmit elec- 
y to AEC at a lower cost than private 
ies; and 
whereas the administration has refused 
resent all facts to answer the charges of 
ntial treatment: Therefore be it 
lved, That inasmuch as the admin- 
n’s conduct in the Dixon-Yates case 
ij many unanswered questions and inas- 
as there are no apparent reasons justi- 
such @ power contract, the delegates 
ling this 24th annual meeting of the 
s Union Central Exchange of St. Paul, 
from February 28 through March 3, 
do hereby go on record calling upon 
s to conduct a thorough investiga- 
f the Dixon-Yates controversy by the 
investigating committee. 


whereas 





Treasures Money Cannot Buy 


<XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
President Eisenhower has set an exam- 
ple for our people by his regular church 
attendance and by his devotion to reli- 

ious principles. Furthermore, he has 
surrounded himself with devout men 
and women of various faiths. 

Visitors to Washington who have had 
contact with members of the Cabinet 
and other top officials have been im- 
pressed with the religious atmosphere 
prevailing here. 

Faith in God is something that is be- 
yond politics. No political party nor 
particular sect can lay claim to a monop- 
oly on a faith in the Almighty. Devout 
leaders can stimulate that faith in the 
hearts of others by their example. By 
their daily lives they can create an at- 
mosphere that will draw their associates 
and their fellow men to a closer walk 
with the Creator. 

Recently while returning to California 
from Washington by airplane, Arthur S. 
Maxwell, editor of the Signs of the 
Times, a widely read religious journal, 
found himself seated beside a charming 
lady who, on learning he was a minister, 
readily discussed “many things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God,” as the editor 
pul 10. 

That lady was Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 
Treasurer of the United States. Im- 
pressed with her deep religious devotion, 
Editor Maxwell told Mrs. Priest he felt 
Sure an article setting forth the spiritual 
treasures that money cannot buy might 
be a source of great inspiration to mil- 
lions, especially if written by the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

Treasures Money Cannot Buy is the 
title assigned to Mrs. Priest’s article, 
which appears in the current issue of 
Signs of the Times, and I commend it to 
your reading. It follows: 
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TREASURES MONEY CANNOT Buy 


(By Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United 
States) 

All the dollars in the United States Treas- 
ury taken together could not buy the dedi- 
cation and devotion of people to the princi- 
ples of freedom. 

The irresistible, relentless progress that 
has given the United States the highest 
standard of living in the world was not pur- 
chased with money. 

Money cannot buy patriotism, progress, or 
security. These are primarily spiritual things 
that live in the hearts of a people and cannot 
accrue to a government because of money or 
any material objects it gathers around it. 

The price of our heritage was not money, 
but the ceaseless toil and prodigious efforts 
of those courageous pioneers who settled this 
land, tilled the soil, blazed the trails, ex- 
tracted the minerals from the bounteous 
earth, and pushed the frontiers from the 
Atlantic to the far reaches of the Pacific. 
Then in their great generosity they be- 
queathed to the generations that followed, 
to us, the freedom that they purchased so 
dearly, the precious liberty which money 
could not buy. 

Our American way is more than a treas- 
ure, indeed it is a treasure chest of treasures, 
for in truth it is composed of not one, but a 
multitude of related rights and freedoms, 
the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience, the freedom to 
experiment, to change, to seek knowledge 
wherever research leads. 

By material standards our system has suc- 
ceeded. It is giving the greatest outpouring 
of material wealth that the world has ever 
seen and is providing the most equitable dis- 
tribution system yet attained. 

By spiritual standards it is an even greater 
success, surpassing any philosophy of gov- 
ernment ever put into practice. The spirit- 
ual power of our way of life is derived from 
the Bible. Faith in God's wisdom and in 
our own abilities to work out our problems 
with divine help are deeply embedded in the 
great American tradition. 

Belief in God gives an inner peace and 
contentment that is beyond the power of 
money to buy. Faith in the precepts and 
commands of God nurtures faith in man 
and leads to fair dealing, inegrity, honesty, 
and understanding among all. Understand- 
ing lays the groundwork of confidence and 
cooperation and encourages a striving to help 
those less fortunate. It gives us the humility 
to learn from others, and stamina and 
strength to make our own decisions. It 
teaches us patience in the face of obstacles 
and encourages us to be generous enough to 
share our good wealth with others. It en- 
ables us to turn a smiling face to cares, to 
preserve a buoyant, hopeful, youthful spirit, 
to abide by rules of virtue, to shun folly, and 
keep uppermost in our thoughts the eternal 
things of life. 

Money cannot buy education or character 
for growing youngsters; it cannot give them 
a wholesome assurance, a confident ability 
in their capacity to meet life. Character can 
only be built when the aspirations of youth 
are lifted beyond worldly goods to lofty ideals 
that challenge them to be and do their best. 

Money cannot buy progress, which comes 
from asking, seeking, knocking at all doors 
before us, sometimes evolving slowly from 
plodding, patient research into the mysteries 
of the unknown, and sometimes leaping into 
life from flashing, brilliant insights. 


Truth cannot be bought with dollars. 
Money cannot buy the peace and content- 
ment that come from an understanding 
heart. Happy homes, education, character, 
confidence, self-respect, kindness, generos- 
ity, and peace—these different forms of 


worthwhile treasures money cannot buy. 
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Nor can they come to 


those sufficient unto 
themselves. These treasures come only to 
those who look to God for leadership, who 


tap the inexhaustible sources of st 
the Bible. 

It is because we as a people have placed our 
faith in God's wisdom that we are strong 

The motto, “In God we trust,” 
graved on American coins, and 
graved on postage stamps, has always been 
deeply engraved in our hearts It 
abled our forefathers to stand 
on their own two feet and 
weight. 

If we but resolve to rededicate our lives to 
Christan living, the treasures money cannot 
buy will continue to multiply and 
will be invincible and secure. 
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Stevenson Appeals to Commonsense 
and Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s speech on 
April 11 was a badly needed contribution 
to the public discussion of the questions 
confronting our country as we face the 
possibility of war in Asia. Mr. Stevenson 
actually opened up for discussion a 
broader course of action which can be of 
much help for the President in making 
the decision that is essentially his re- 
sponsibility. 

It is very unforunate, but perhaps sys- 
tematic of the handicaps under which 
the President must operate, that Mr. 
Stevenson's speech has been the subject 
of partisan attack for only two reasons: 
First, because he raises some questions 
which can help prevent our country be- 
ing drawn into a war, and, second, be- 
cause he is a prominent Democrat. For 
a fair evaluation of the impression Mr. 
Stevenson’s speech made on the rest of 
the country, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Jackson (Miss.) State- 
Times: 

WIspom or ApLAI STEVENSON—APPFALS TO 

COMMONSENSE AND MORALITY 

As he so aften does when he speaks out 
constructively on a national issue, Adlat 
Stevenson has appealed to the commonsense 
and the moral precepts of America’s Presi- 
dent and public in consideration of the For- 
mosan Strait situation. His 
fully worded and calmly spoken broadcast of 
Monday evening was completely in keeping 
with the loyal-opposition tradition, offered 
not for political gain but to serve the na- 
tianal interest. 

The President, in the great loneliness of 
his office, has the sole responsibility for 
making the ultimate decision whether to 
defend certain Chinese coastal islands 
against an expected Communist attack, Mr. 
Stevenson said, “Yet in a democratic com- 
munity he is entitled not only to the sup- 
port but to the informed judgment of his 
tellow countrymen.” 

There was no suggestion of appeasement 
in the Stevenson address. He suggested at 
least one avenue to a peaceful solution and 
said if the Reds reject all such efforts, “then 


thought- 
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V already pledged our might to 
defend Formosa. That is the main consid- 
eration in the area, and if defense of that 
last stronghold of the Nationalists becomes 
necessary, we had better possess all the 
strength we can muster for the test. To 
consolidate our position is sound military 
strategy; in this case, it is a virtual necessity 
if we are to retain support of our friends. 

The division of the allies over the islands, 
Mr. Stevenson said, “the weakening of our 
grand alliance of free nations pledged to 
stand together to defend themselves is in 
my judgment a greater peril to enduring 
peace than the islands themselves.” He is 
right, of course, for should war come—as it 
might, given the spark of conflict—‘the 
maintenance of our alliances and the respect 
and good will of the uncommitted nations of 
Asia will be far more important to us than 
the possession of these Offshore islands could 
ever be.” 

Mr. Stevenson suggests a firm and united 
stand by the Western nations on a basis for 
settlement for the situation, with Russia 
invited to declare its position. Only then 
will there be force potent enough to enforce 
an agreement. 

Certainly, the issue is grave enough, the 
potentialities sufficiently terrifying, to war- 
rant every possible effort for a peaceful set- 
tlement. And America’s strongest position 
is that to be found in the company of its 
allies, 


Family Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by delegates 
attending the 24th annual meeting of the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange in St. 
Paul, Minn., from February 28 through 
March 3, 1955. 

The Farmers Union Central Exchange, 
I wish to point out, is a cooperative 
wholesale organization serving 350,000 
farmers in six Northwest States. 

There has been long a feeling on the 
part of the Nation’s family-type farmers 
that the Congress of the United States 
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should adopt a statement of policy with 
respect to family-type farmers. Bills 
have been introduced on this matter. 
The resolution adopted by the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange delegates ex- 
presses the views of farmers on the need 
for 

Following i 
tion which I 
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lation. 
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recommend to 


such legis 
full text of the resolu- 


my col- 


ll has been introduced in the 
House.of Representatives by 
SON of Wisconsin (H. R. 


by Sen- 


ve JOH? 
and sponsored in the Senate 
HuMPHREY, of Minnesota, and Murray, 
of Montana, entitled the Family Farm Policy 
Act which sets forth the family farmers’ 
bill of rights as a guide and standard for 
farm legislation and agricultural policy. This 
bill of rights embodies and enumerates the 
principles of the family-size farm and 
curity, opportunity, and parity of living for 
farm families: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the delegates in attend- 
ance at this 24th anual meeting of the Farm- 
ers Union Central go on record in support of 
the principles of this legislation. 
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Surplus Grain and Jobless Miners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD,’'I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times of Wednesday, April 6, 1955. 

This editorial is in support of my ef- 
forts to supply our needy people in vari- 
ous sections of this country with flour 
and meal for bread through the milling 
of a portion of our surplus grains. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House to this editorial and to the need 
of legislation to see that this grain is 
used for our needy miners and others 
who are jobless: 

SURPLUS GRAIN AND JOBLESS MINERS 

Representative W. Pat JENNINGS, freshman 
Democratic Congressman from Virginia's 
coal-mining Ninth District, is putting up a 
fight for those of his constituents left nearly 
destitute by the depression in the coalfields. 
Associated with him are Congressmen repre- 
senting districts in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania similarly hard hit. 

To Mr. JENNINGS, it seems foolish, even 
cruel, to allow the continued deterioration 
of millions of tons of Government-owned 
grain, purchased under the price-support 
program and stored anywhere and every- 
where that space can be rented, while many 
thousands of Americans lack bread through 
no fault of their own. He points out that 
8,500 people in 6 coal counties of his district, 
deprived of regular means of livelihood by 
the shutting down of coal mining operations 
and by technological changes in the indus- 
try, were largely dependent upon surplus 
foods in March to stave off the specter of 
hunger. 

He is asking that some agency of the Fed- 
eral Government arrange for the milling of 
this grain and its distribution along with 
butter, shortening, beans, rice, dried milk, 
and cheese so that mine families can make 
bread. 


April 
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foreign aid,” the young Congressm 
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The remedy proposed here by M 
NINGS and his colleagues is at best a 1 
rary one. Obviously, breadlines and 
forms of emergency relief provide 1 
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In the meantime, he points out t} 
hungry child can think only about h 
ger, but the well-nourished child 
ready to understand and absorb the me 
of our American tradition of freedom 
democracy.” 

We can understand the fears of Ag 
ture Department and Commodity ¢ 
Corporation officials that their ag 
might be plunged irrevocably into the 
and welfare business. This, however 
more than a technical objection. The 
applies to the contention that the dist - 
tion of flour and meal would put the Goy- 
ernment in competition with comme 
milling concerns, for the people who ¥ 
benefit are not now in the market for t 
products for the simple reason that 
have virtually no income. 

The processing and distribution of 
stored grain would simply be an extensi 
the present surplus food-disposal plan 
presents some difficulties, but these s! i 
not be insurmountable. The grain is there; 
the Government wants to get rid of 
American citizens because of a situation they 
cannot control need it desperately in the 
form of flour and meal to feed their f 
ilies. 

Congress should direct that the appropriat 
Federal agencies launch a temporary emé 
gency program to put this food into the 
plus distribution channels, 


Problems of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just read a copy of a 
United States Information Agency mag- 
azine that is practically unknown in this 
country, but overseas, in the past 2 yea 
it has gained tremendous prestige. 

The magazine is called Problem f 
Communism. It is published bimonth!) 
in English, French, and Spanish, and 
monthly in Japanese. 

Recent editions include articles 
as: 

Collectivization in China: A Story 
Betrayal, by Richard L. Walker, No 
1955. 

Soviet Cinema: A History and 
Elegy, by Dwight Macdonald, No. 1, 19 

Poland After the Death of Stalin 
Jean Malara, No. 2, 1955. 








19 
of this publication, Ost Europa, a 
magazine published in Stuttgart, re- 
tly said that it has “acquired a dis- 
neuished position among organs con- 
cerned with East European affairs,” 
nroving that “political orientation is 
mpatable with factual treatment and 
scholarly standards.” In other 

is, the increasing prestige of Prob- 
of Communism is proof that a high- 

| magazine can have tremendous po- 
litical weight if it adheres strictly to 


in 
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In further tribute to this United States 
Information Agency publication, several 
ibers of the French and British 
iaments recently requested that their 
names be put on the mailing list. Gov- 
ernment officials throughout the free 
rid have commented on its value in 
he fight against international commu- 
nism. This little publication is proving 
important ammunition in the fight free- 
men everywhere are making to keep 
eedom alive in the world. 
Incidentally, Problems of Communism 
is beginning to win recognition in the 
United States. Herbert A. Philbrick, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, recently 
congratulated the editors, declaring that 
“of all the material which I read and 
study concerning communism, problems 
of Communism is one of the most valu- 
ible sources of information available 
woaay. ? 
In a letter to the editor, Fortune mag- 
azine called it ‘‘a most impressive set of 
documents from an impressive panel of 
authors.” 

The United States Information Agen- 
cv, of course, has not made any effort 
in this country to build up circulation for 
the magazine. It is, however, available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, at 35 
cents @ copy or $1.50 per yearly sub- 
scription. As Theodore Streibert, Di- 
rector of the Agency, sees its job, it is 
strictly an overseas operation. The pur- 
pose of the entire program is to make 
friends of overseas for the United States 
and to influence people in other lands, 
not the United States. 

Problems of Communism illustrates 
another point seen as important by the 
f The Agency does not have, and 


men 





as 


Agency. 
does not expect to have the resources to 
compete with the Communists in volume 
of operation. It must concentrate on 
targets where its efforts will be the most 
effective. Problems of Communism, 
which numbers among its contributors 
Scholars, specialists, topnotch political 
analysts and journalists, both American 
and foreign, that is, Lazar Volin, Soviet 

cialist at the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Merle Fainsod, famous Harvard 
University authority on Russia; Hugh 
Seton-Watson, British authority on 
Eastern Europe; Raymond Aron, distin- 

ished French political analyst, and so 
iorth, is written for opinion molders. It 
£0es to Government officials, writers, 
educators, and, yes, students. This, as I 
See it, is intelligent. Unless we plan to 
put billions into our overseas information 
program we must operate on this theory. 

I might add that the coeditor of Prob- 
lems of Communism, Abraham Brum- 
berg, writes with firsthand knowledge of 
his subject. In 1941, he fled from the 
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Soviet occupied city of Vilma, Poland. 
Coming to the United States, he served 
first in the Army. Later, he studied at 
Yale University, where he received an 
M. A. in Russian studies. Mr. Brum- 
berg has edited the magazine, in cooper- 
ation with Miss Therese Thompson, for 
the past 3 years. The lady is an expert 
in the field of Communist affairs and 
in stylisitic editing. 

Speaking of his work with the United 
States Information Agency, Mr. Brum- 
berg told me: 

I believe that there are many people 
throughout the world who have been misled 
by the promises and appeals communism has 
been offering over a period of years. It is 
our aim to reach these people with facts and 
irrefutable evidence, to point the gap be- 
tween Communist promises and perform- 
ances, myth and reality. 


Mr. Brumberg came to Washington in 
1952. Problems of Communism was then 
only an infant. It was taking its first 
faltering steps. It took the new coeditor 
only about a year to put the publication 
on its feet. Today, it is going places. 





The Late William Sebastian Jacobsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, while 
on a short visit to Arkansas I was grieved 
to learn that a close, dear friend of 
mine—and a friend of the Congress— 
former Representative William Sebas- 
tian Jacobsen, of Iowa, had passed on. 

Only the week before I left to visit in 
Arkansas I had received the tragic news 
of the passing of his sainted mother, and 
I had written to Bill expressing the sor- 
row of my family at his loss. Bill had 
continued to correspond with me after 
he had retired to Iowa from the Congress 
to resume his work as owner and operator 
of a radio station along with other ex- 
tensive business enterprises. 

When Representative Jacobsen came 
to the Congress for the first time, I had 
the pleasure of meeting him. He was 
familiar with the workings of the Con- 
gress because his father, the late Ber- 
nard M. Jacobsen, had served in the Con- 
gress. Indeed, Bill took his father’s seat 
in the Congress. 

Thus, through many sessions of the 
Congress, the fine people of the Second 
District of Iowa were represented by 
noble men of the Jacobsen family. Both 
géntlemen made outstanding records of 
public service. 

Those of us who had the honor and 
privilege of serving with Bill Jacobsen 
will miss his friendship and his counsel. 
He was a fine man and one whose friend- 
ship I was proud to have. Iowa has been 
most fortunate in the fine men who have 
represented her interests in the Halls of 
the Congress, and Bill Jacobsen will take 
his honored place in the ranks of those 
whom Iowa will long remember. 

To the present delegation who repre- 
sent Iowa in these Halls, may I express 
my sorrow and sympathy in your loss. 
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The Career Compensation Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. 
Speaker, on a recent trip to my district 
in San Diego County, Calif., I found a 
great amount of enthusiasm for the re- 
cently enacted Career Compensation Act 
of 1955. Some of the predictions made 
about this bill seem to be bolstered by 
the favorable attitude of service per- 
sonnel and by editorials and articles 
such as the following from the Navy 
Times of April 16, 1955: 

LOoK LONG 


Mr. 


BEFORE LEAPING 

The grass probably never was more green 
than it is in the Navy pasture this spring. 
What's more, the recent upsurge in reenlist- 
ments after the low point of last vear is 
evidence that an increasing number of Navy 
men are aware of the advantages of service 
in this post-Korean Navy. 

To those not so aware, a few reminders 
and some less-well-known facts—are perhaps 
in order. 

The first obvious statement is that there 
has been a pay raise, effective from April 1. 
It is a substantial raise. 

Almost as obvious is the fact that this 
raise will increase the already substantial 
reenlistment bonuses which Congress voted 
last year. 

And most Navy men know that the raise 
also will show up in retired pay. Even under 
the old rates a man would have to put about 
$65,000 into annuities over a 30-year period 
to get what the Government will pay a 
serviceman from the day he retires after 20 
years until his death. The new rates will 
further increase the value of retired pay. 
Another recent law, the Contingency Option 
Act, makes it possible to continue payment 
of part of retired pay to survivors after the 
serviceman’s own death. 

There has been talk of late that civilian 
industry has been adding fringe benefits 
which equal those which the services his- 
torically have offered. In some respects this 
is true, but no civilian retirement plan 
begins to approach the military plan in 
value. Apart from the fact that most civil- 
ian plans are contributory while the service- 
man pays nothing, no civilian plan offers an 
annuity at anything close to 20 years. 

As for fringe benefits, the unprecedented 
speed and unanimity with which the serv- 
ice-pay bill went through Congress is evi- 
dence that the legislators as a whole realize 
that the curtailment went too far. The 
benefits are substantial now. Prospects for 
future additions—in dependents’ medical 
care and in more housing ht. 

Dependent medical care even now, though 
spotty, is still better than civilians get. As 
for care of the worker himself there simply 
is no comparison. 

It is amazing to hear protests on the 
hand over the cl ymmis 
protests on the other that there is 
saving in buying at commissaries and 
changes Only one of these protest 
valid. Both the and 
saries have figures to prove that their prices 
on the range of merchandise are lower. Of 
course, you can go downtown and find a few 
cheaper items. So what? 

As for promotions, there's a terrible row on 
because a Navy cutting back in personnel 
has restricted advancement to the top two 
enlisted grades in some specified ratings. A 
study of the Navy’s grade situation proves 
conclusively that the prospects of retiring as 
a chief petty officer 
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For those few rates—and they aren't as 
many as the temporary freeze would indi- 
cats which will be overcrowded for some 
years to come, the Navy 1s offering retrain- 
i than is available in most 
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tember 30, 1954, 
but 5,023 had 
Which means 
chiefs are going to 
10 years 
had more than 
indicates—despite another 
below—that relatively few 
for 30. Right behind these 
2.729 are 1,708 with 20 and 21 years and 
26.375 with 14 to 19 years. The latter group 
includes 6,000 who are going to be out within 
the next 2 to 4 years. 

Why, only 803 of the 57,434 first-class petty 
officers have 18 or more years in, and only 
2,103 have 16 or more. There will be va- 
cancies for practically all of these before 
they reach retirement. 

And all along the line, the hump in each 
grade is far enough behind the hump in the 
next higher grade, to insure vacancies. It 
also should be remembered that extra credits 
have been given to enable the more senior 
man, if he can pass the tests, to be promoted. 

Now we come to the last great gripe: 
Too much sea duty and too much rotation. 
It was the great turnover in personnel which 
required trained men to be shifted to fill 
vacancies. As the Navy stabilizes in size 
and as the proportion of career men in- 
creases, you can look for a remedy of this sit- 
uation too. And the man who is at sea is 
going to find his ships increasingly more 
habitable. 

All of these things should be studied well 
by a man who has a cruise or two behind 
him before he makes a decision he may come 
to regret exceedingly. 
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Mari CALL—CountT Your BLESSINGS 


U. 8. 8S. K-1: I have seen letters in Mail Call 
recently from some pretty good gripers. 

They point the small, minor, inconsequen- 
tial items that affect them personally. Then, 
they infer, these are the reasons men are 
going out. 

Certainly, locker space is inadequate on 
some ships. Sure passageways are too nar- 
row. I'll agree that some so-called special- 
ists have to stand sentry duty. 

These are real hardships. Did these men 
ever live out of a sea bag? Swing a ham- 
mock on a can or carrier? Sleep on a cot 
or torpedo skid on asub? Are they a special 
class that they have no military duties? 

Shipmates, you chose the Navy. The Navy 
didn’t choose you. We are supposed to be 

he best damn fighting organization in the 
world. Let’s keep it that way. 

Naval architects today are planning ships 
the way your mother planned your bedroom. 
However, if that broad passageway decreases 
the fighting efficiency of your ship, it’s your 
neck, not theirs. If that extra large locker 
blocks the ammo passer, look out. The 
enemy doesn't care if you can fix that plane. 
He just doesn’t want you to be able to shoot 
back. 

For putting up with these so-called hard- 
ships, the Navy offers you plenty in return. 

You get: The best food money can buy, 
better than you'd buy at home. A place to 
sleep on clean sheets; it's up to you how 
clean. Pay day twice a month. The chance 
to obtain a college education for $2. Free 
schooling and training to advance yourself. 
Free medication and no loss of pay while 
hospitalized. A pension plan that would 
cost you $162 a month. Check with the in- 
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surance companies, if you can find one that 
will write the policy. 

Check your buddies on the outside and see 
them paying income tax on their gross. They 
can’t deduct food and lodging expenses. 
Money spent for schooling. Look around, 
shipmate. Think before you leap. 

temember that ycur last duty and your 
next one are always the best. 

While you're patting yourself on the back 
for getting out, think of how many guys 
you've run into that have said, “Boy, you're 
i wish I'd stayed in. I could 


in a good outfit; 
have retired by now 

Ask yourself, “Will I be one of those guys 
in a few years?” 

Then make an honest appraisal of your- 
self. Just how good are your chances? Just 
what prospects do you have? Who'll take 
care of your family when you're sick, out of 
work, out on strike, or Just too old to work? 

If you don’t have to worry about ail these 
then, “Good luck to you.” Your prospects 
are so good and have improved so much in 
the past 4 years it’s unbelievable. 

In 1960 I shall be able to retire and live 
on the returns of a $65,000 investment. I'll 
put up with the minor hardships, duties, sea 
cruisers But I'll be repaid. Will you? 

JAMES WELBY, 
TM1 (SS). 


etc. 


Pennsylvania’s Wealth Can Be Multiplied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article written by Mr. Paul Al- 
bert, of DuBois, Pa., is of special inter- 
est because it discusses the importance 
of water as a natural resource and is 
based on the personal observations of 
the writer, who is an industrial engineer 
with the Osborn Machine Co., DuBois, 
Pa., and one of Jensylvania’s most ar- 
dent sportsmen: 

PENNSYLVANIA’S WEALTH CAN BE MULTIPLIED 


We in America are using up all of our 
resources at such a tremendous rate that 
time will eventually tell a story. Coal is 
taking a breathing spell at the present time 
on account of the production of gas and oil. 
Atomic power may help oil, gas, and coal 
eventually. 

Among the metals fron, from which steel 
is made, and iron which along with coal has 
been the backbone of our great industrial 
economy will, in not too many years, be 
gone. High grade iron ores within the 
United States are just about used up now 
and it will be necessary to process low grade 
ores at a terrific rate to maintain our world 
position in war or peace. Canadian and 
South American ores could be eut off from 
us, 

WATER 

We never consider water as a resource, but 
after all the other resources are gone, we 
will find that water is the most important 
to sustain life. Human and animal life as 
well as vegetable life depends on water and 
the purer the water, the purer the life, 
physically, mentally and spiritually. Today 
we ruin our water thé same as we are ruin- 
ing all other resources. 

Having lived in Pennsylvania for 57 years, 
I am naturally more concerned about the 
water that falls in Pennsylvania soil. Prac- 
tically all water that falls can be conserved 
and put to use and a good share of the cost 
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of the water conservation plan c 
made to pay for itself. 

As a youngster I saw some of the t 
of Pennsylvania’s original natural 
and having been born in Clearfield 
of parents whose ancestors settled 
the early 1800’s, I have always had 
for the streams and forests. I hav: 
over a great portion of the water 
the west branches of the Susqueha: 
the Allegheny Rivers and have spent 
days fishing on streams that are fast 
their original beauty. I have hunt« 
high plateau and basin lands on the 
and have noticed that good timber 
thrive there anymore. I began to not 
nature changes about 15 years ago a1 
selfishly concerned about trout fis! 
wondered if nature could be helped. §) 
be helped and we can all benefit. 

We have all read and heard ney 
accounts and statistics, etc. of floods 
wise, we have read and heard acc: 
droughts and water shortages. Many 
of Pennsylvania have experienced thess 
ditions and they can be corrected. 

I recall that fresh water springs 
used to abound throughout our co 
side, are diminishing and disappeari: 
clean fresh water spring could be f 
from a quarter to a half mile apart 
time of the year in my home locality 
80 years ago. The best one of these spri: 
has survived but it is losing flow. Vari 
conditions have caused this situation 

naany arguments about the causes could | 
had without solutions. The denuding of « 
land of the evergreens, etc., can account 
some of the conditions. Has the thor 
ever occurred that other forms of vegetat 
that took the place of the evergreens, d 


sipate more moisture than the evergreens 


The evergreen carpet surely held more wa 


mill 


in the ground than the leaf carpet do s 


However, the evergreens are gone but cou 
be bountifully revived. 

The removal of coal, gas, and oll from 
ground has caused the lowering of sut 
ranean water levels. Bear in mind ti 
water always finds a level. 

Our complex living of today demands tl! 


we alter or correct conditions that cause u 


trouble. Water causes us trouble in t! 
form of floods, therefore, we do everythi: 
to get rid of it, then we don’t have any ar 
we hope and pray for rain. Creeks 
steams have been straightened to h 
runoff and the building of highways 
certainly helped to get rid of water. 
major portions of highways are built a! 
streams in valleys and are ditched, £1 
or sewered to put the water into imme 


ately. No wonder we have flash floods, ! 


we must have highways. 
We spend money to advertise our Stat 


@ vacation land, but what is a vacation with- 


out water? Our streams are dry durin 
vacation months. 

Let us keep water in our streams and t 
care of the floods. This can easily be d 
in many areas of the State. 

While enjoying days on the streams 
days of hunting on the high tableland 
the hills, I have studied the contours 2a! 
noticed that there are hundreds of nat 
basins atop the mountains. A great ! 
ber of these basins used to be more or 
swampy, but now they are dry. These ba 
were formed by erosion and glacial 4 
centuries ago and vary in size from at 
10 acres to possibly 500 acres or more. 

Many of these basins extend to the b 
of a range of hills and are drained by a! 
ley down the side of hills to streams be 
Many of the basins have a relatively nar 
outlet that could easily have a dam bre: 
constructed across them, making tiers 


dams, if necessary, to hold water to an aver 


age depth of 3 feet with a dam-breast heig 
of possibly 10 to 14 feet. 
be easily constructed with bulldozers, shov« 


These breasts coul 








nd should be so built that from the 
m rainfall the water wouid never run 
the top of the breast of the dam. 
various means, depending on ground con- 
uld be used to effect seepage from 
dams. The seepage features would be 
» but important to the operation of the 
n of water conservation and control, 
is follows: 
itteau basins which extend to the rim 
alley have gulleys through which they 
Dam breasts, built across the drain- 
» of the basins at the head of the gul- 
ud be built. A series of holes could 
ed back of the breast line to a depth 
ximately 80 feet paralleling the slope 
» yalley sides beyond the dam breast. 
es of nitroglycerine put down the holes 
exploded to loosen the earth strata would 
eepage. Some water would naturally 
» through the earth, as our alternate 
nave holes could also be drilled into the 
n the dam-breast line and the holes 
ted with pipe extending from the 
i holes to a suitable point within the 
to allow water to enter the pipes and 
into the drilled holes. The breast of 
m would be constructed after seepage 
epared. Erosion of the dam breasts 
“be reduced by the above means of 
e. Earth-boring tools capable of bor- 
i 800 feet of 8-inch-diameter holes in 
g hours in most Pennsylvania earth are 
av ble. 
Where the contour of the earth below 
breast of a dam would be too flat to 
w seepage by deep-drilled holes, seepage 
similar to the principle of septic-tank 
pation could be used. A syphon system 
c i also be employed. 
Any of the dams could be drained by using 
ron pipe drains through the breast. 
rhe size and quantity of the pipes would be 
erned by the size of the dam so that water 
ted in the dams would drain out slow- 
None of these drain pipes should be 
ed at the lowest point in the dam so 
ome water should always remain with- 
the dam. Masonry should be placed 
ind the pipe on the inside face of the 
iam breast. Flat stones or concrete splash 
faces should be prepared under the dis- 
charge end of the drain pipes. 
Water held in these basins, with proper 
age, would produce springs and main- 
1 a normal flow of water in our streams 
r by year. 
The drainage area surrounding a basin 
iid possibly be 5 to 10 times greater than 
1e maximum d4m area so that a dam area 
f 100 acres could serve a drainage area of 
] ibly 500 to 1,000 acres. The water held 
re is going to do more towards flood con- 
| than our present methods, as it is my 
inion that the water coming out of gulleys 
which drain mountain-top basins is what 
f ly puts streams over their banks. 
If the basins are dammed, the hillsides are 
t to drain into the streams. Naturally, the 
water running off a hillside is uniform in 
flow, but from a basin it builds up into a 
stream and from what I have seen in 
undreds of gulleys off the mountains in 
nnetts Valley, First Fork of Sinnemahon- 
; Creek, the West Branch of Sinnemahon- 
and other large streams, after a 
rd and prolonged rain it amazes me that we 
don't have greater floods. Remember, we 
are helping the runoff. 
The water held on the tops of the moun- 
hould produce more evaporation which 
would result in rainfall somewhere and as @ 
a \lt, there would be cleaner air, which the 
l 


< 
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, Creek, 


reator 


meant that we should have. We 
pohute our air, and this could help clean 
it. As I mentioned, the basin dams would 
Supply a normal flow of water, which would 
cilute the pollution from industrial waste 
and sewage and should mean better health. 
wns, Whose reservoirs go low in the sum- 
mer, would be able to count on a good water 
Supply. Industry should be pleased to have 
more and better water to work with. 
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I know of a town whose sewerage is dis- 
charged into the stream running through the 
town, but downstream from the town itself 
the neighboring town, 4 miles downstream, 
has an almost unbearable oaor condition 
through the hot, dry summer months when 
the stream is low. 

Imagine having to keep your home closed 
tight for weeks when the air moves from 
the wrong direction. A normal flow of water 
would improve this situation and may cor- 
rect it. This condition exists in many areas 
of the State. 

Evergreens on the hiilsides below the basin 
dams would grow to such an extent that in 
40 years the cost of the dam above could be 


paid for in good pine timber. Property 
values along good streams would multiply 
to such an extent that the taxes from real 


estate would bear a great share of the cost 


of the dam construction. 

It may be possible to create a State or Fed- 
eral authority to launch a water conservation 
and timber plan that would pay for itself. 

The State of Maine took a venturesome 
step years ago in barring stream pcllution. 
They lost some industry but gained much 
more in tourist and vacation trade. Penn- 
sylvania could do this job and gain indus- 
trially and develop a tourist and vacation 
trade second only to Ontario, Canada, whose 
largest industry is vacationing. I have just 
about given up fishing in Pennsylvania and 
go to Ontario every year along with 5 or 6 
other men, where we usually leave about 
$1,000 every year. There are many, many 
men and their families from Pennsylvania 
doing this every year because of the water. 
I have been doing this for the past 13 years. 
Pennsylvania could develop something bet- 
ter to offer in time but it would take some 
action. 

I can picture people buying land, building 
tourist accommodations and serving tourists 
by the thousands but we need water. My 
selfish scheme for lots of water for fish would 
be satisfied and we could truly advertise our 
State as a great vacation land and build up 
a tourist trade to equal any State in the 
Nation, but we do need the water, and we 
can have it. 


Coal and minerals naturally lay under 
some of these basin areas but the State owns 
enough land to work with. I have never 
seen good timber growing in any of the basin 
areas, and if a question is raised about 
mosquitos, they can be controlled. Fill these 
basin dams with lily pads and we can stock 
moose 50 years from now. 


I feel that the same amount of money 
that is spent for flood control dams could 
accomplish better results floodwise and give 
us @ great return for our money from a vaca- 
tion and timber angle, as well as better health 
from sewerage dissipation. The whole Dela- 
ware watershed could be treated in the above 
manner for the benefit of the Delaware Val- 
ley and Philadelphia and the New York 
reservoir’s watersheds likewise. 


It would take time but would be an invest- 


ment to hand down to our future genera- 
tions, 





Timely Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include therein an article 
by Arthur V. Burrowes, editor of the St. 
Joseph News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. The 
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News-Press is an outstanding newspaper 
in the Midwest, and Mr. Burrowes, the 
author of this article, is one of the prom- 
inent civic leaders in Missouri. Not only 
is he active in community affairs, but he 
is a prominent Catholic layman and an 
outstanding Christian gentle who 
puts into daily practice his great faith 
in Christianity. I sincerely believe that 
this article, published on Good Friday, is 
appropriate to the title of the column in 
which it appears, Timely Observation 

When therefore had received the 
vinegar He said, “It is finished,” and He 
bowed His head and gave up the ghost. It is 
consummated The work for which Jesus 
Christ came to this earth was 
And today the Christian 
commemorates once more story of Cal- 
vary. This is Good Friday, climax of 
of Christ, Who suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, died, and was buried. -This 
is Good Friday everywhere from the tomb 
itself in the Holy Land to the tiniest church 
and kirk in northwest Missouri 

The story of that Jesus is 2,000 years old. 
But forever new. The beloved disciple, last 
of the apostles was John. He was the only 
one of the true 12, not to die a martyr. He 
opens his gospel with magnetic words. 
Those words have held the mind and the 
heart of learned theologians and poor peas- 
ants—of the mighty and the little ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. rhe same 
was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him and without Him was 
nothing that was made.” 

This is Good Friday of 1955 of Holy Week 
when Britain's greatest Prime Minister re- 
signed. That Prime Minister once said he 
did not become the king’s first minister to 
liquidate the empire. People of Britain and 
all continental Europe, of Asia where the 
great religions were born, and of the New 
World, turn from world affairs this day. 
They turn to contemplate the climax to the 
most tragic trial in all world history. Chris- 
tianity is older than Britain or her premiers. 
And that same Christianity shall outlive that 
magnificent empire on which it once was 
said the sun never sets. 

A television speaker recently told of that 
trial of Jesus. Prefacing his recital, he 
named other famous trials, Socrates, in 
Greece; Alfred Dreyfus, the Frenchman; 
Robert Emmet, the Irishman; and Aaron 
Burr, the American. All dwindle into insig- 
nificance to the trial of the Son of God, 
That Word born as all Christians truly be- 
lieve, of the Virgin Mary, through the 
omnipotence of Almighty God. 

And today in the Holy City, old Jerusalem, 
pilgrims from north, east, south, and west, 
visit those 14 stations, the Way of the Cross. 
Each reverently prays at the sacred spots: 
Jesus is condemned to death, Jesus takes up 
His cross, Jesus falls the first time, Jesus 
meets His blessed mother, Veronica wipes the 
face of Jesus, Simon of Cyrene helps Jesus 
carry His cross, Jesus falls the second time, 
Jesus meets the women of Jerusalem, Jesus 
falls the third time, Jesus is stripped of His 
clothes, Jesus is nailed to the cross, Jesus 
dies on the cross, Jesus is taken down from 
the cross, Jesus is laid in the tomb. Via 
Dolorosa that leads to Heaven's gates. 

From the sixth hour to the ninth 
that is from noon to the hour of 
Jesus was hanging on the cross. He 
not too much. But His Father in Heaven 
permitted His Divine Son to retain conscious- 
ness. So that all the suffering necessary for 
the redemption of mankind would be visited 
on Him. A God had been affronted. Only a 
God could save mankind. It is the old, old 
story that has sent holy men to seminaries 
and theological schools, some Presbyterian, 
some Catholic. Yes, sending forth men of 
all creeds to God's ministry to keep men on 
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ight path. sed eternity with 


To a ble 
the words on the cross. “I 
He. He committed His mother 
beloved, and charged John to 
He gave us on the cross 
great act of true peni- 
That was when He 
day thou shalt be 


were 

thir said 
to John the 
prize his charge 
our kn of one 
tence And its reward 
promised the thief: “Thi: 
with Me in Paradise.” 

That the terribie 
might be given H 
those words that hat 
for centuri¢ “My 
Thou for 
be prea 


ywwledge 


is nat could 
few words Then 
I commend J 
darkened, the 

ly opened, 


ven the 


sermons 
those 


ina 


and 

Rom 

“Inde 
From 


n soldi as gui rd, cried aloud, 
ed tl was the Son of God 
that blackest Friday of all 
this very day men and women have not 
to see the miracle the Roman soldier 
There have been millions who without seeing 
have believed. And the life and death of 
Jesus today is the greatest single event in 
time’s long annals. From the very antiquity 
of ages, buried eons before man could leave a 
record, to this day of modern science. The 
story is in the Bible. And that Bible re- 
mains the world’s greatest book. As it must 
forever. 


time to 
had 


saw. 


The McCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
believe that the following article by 
George Sokolsky on April 15, 1955, in the 
Washington Post is a good one. It is 
reasonable and fair: 

Tuese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
THE M’CARRAN ACT 

The Corsi affair again brings to public at- 
tention the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act and the Refugee Relief Act which have to 
do with immigration into this country. This 
is an emotional issue which there is 
bound to be controversy because involved is 
the question of racial, national, and religious 

ore the law. No group is willing 
a formula which makes it 

an any other group. 
strictly American standpoint, the 
ion is whether there is to be an 
a limited immigration. No one 
‘ syst hat stops all immigration. 
to be a limited immigration, no one 
is ever proposed a formula for limitation 

hich has had universal approval. 

he McCarran-Walter Act undoubtedly re- 

some revision to remove whatever in- 
with it has disclosed. 
McCarran once told me that he 
that could be improved 
a function of Congress. 


over 


less 


es experience 
r Pat 
some points 
upon. That is 
Opposition or support of these laws gen- 
erally does not answer the fundamental ques- 
tion as to whether or not the American peo- 
ple want to increase the population of this 
country by taking in the surplus populations 
of other countries. -remier Mario Scelba 
o! Italy made the interesting observation that 
the difference between the United States and 
Soviet Russia is that everybody wants to 
come to the United States and nobody wants 
to go to Russia. 
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But the United States cannot take in 
everybody. There was a long period in 
American history when this country needed 
population, when industrial companies sent 
agents to European countries to recruit im- 
migrants. We were then short of labor 

That day is gone. The United States has 
a population of over 160 million people and 
by the rate of increase, it will not 
be many decades before we shall have a 
population of 200 million. 

Along with the increase of population, we 

l d a remarkable method of pro- 
to a deg 

Yr semiautomatic methods 

he past, it was held that 

ma jol we may be approaching 

a period when new types of production will 
not make new jobs 

When that reached, the United 

States will have a surplus population; that 
s, more men and women than can be profit- 
ably Whereas during the depres- 
ic n years situation was regarded as 
and was met by putting part of our 
the dole; what are we to do 
about it should, let us say, between 3 million 
and 5 million employees be permanently 
unemployed and therefore surplus popula- 
tion? 

This is the essential problem in immigra- 
tion. It is not so much who gets in and 
who stays out, as how many are to come in 
and what kind of people. 

Those who push these arguments aside can 
only answer that large numbers of people 
who are unhappy where they are want to 
come here. They would be more unhappy 
here, with our high cost of living, if they 
were unemployed because the United States 
suffered from a surplus population. 

The questions then are: How many people 
can the United States employ; how many can 
we afford to admit as immigrants during the 
next decade; what is a better formula than 
the present quota system to determine who 
comes in and who has to stay out? These 
are not questions for a curbstone or preju- 
diced opinion. 
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Our National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


fr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address titled “Our National 
Security” was delivered by Adm. Arthur 
Radford, United States Navy, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs, before the annual 
meeting of the Macon (Ga.) Chamber of 
Commerce, April 6. 1955: 

Tonight, I should like to discuss with you 
one matter that is most important to all of 
us: The security of our country. I hope 
that you will join with me in considering 
some of the important problems of security— 
and some of our h¢ the future. 

First of all, why do we want security? The 
answer is: We want to live in freedom and 
truth. Such an answer goes back to the 
ideas brought to the eastern seaboard by our 
adventurous forefathers—and to the prin- 
ciples upon which our country was founded. 

Later, these ideas were set forth for all to 
know, in our Declaration of Independence. 
The purpose of the Declaration, said Thomas 
Jefferson, was “not to find out new princi- 
ples * * * but to place before mankind the 
commonsense of the subject.” 

Then, once the shooting phase of the 
American Revolution ended, General Wash- 
ington and the Congress set about building 


, 


pes for 
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the Nation and providing for its f 
safety. There seemed to be two fu 
tal ambitions in their hearts and m 

*irst, they wanted to perpetuate f 
and preserve a large degree of ind 
liberty. 

Second, they wanted to build a str 
tion, able to wi ind aggression fr 
side and factionalism from inside 

This Nation today as a test 
to the foresight and wisdom of thi 
American patriots who realize that 
and strength would have to march 
hand if our Nation were to long enc 

Today, we have strength—great 
strength. The President outl 
strengths in his state of the Union 1 
at the beginning of the year—nat 
sources, a@ growing economy, good 
and national defense. 

The President also pointed 
same report to the Congress, that f 
among the broad purposes of gover 
is our support of freedom, justice, and | 

Yes; our overall national purpose 
provide for the welfare and security 
United States through peace—not war 
is a national decision, based on our 
national experience, and is worthy of 
best national efforts. 

Everything we are doing—our treati: 
other nations, our current defense pr 
our assistance to other countries 
result of our determination to work 
peace and security. 

But it is harder and more dangerou 
we would like it to be because of the a; 
ent refusal by two large nations to 
out the spirit and principles which 
underwrite a real and lasting peace. 

One is the Soviet Union. It is abund 
clear that Moscow schemes to create 
Communist world with all that it m« 
one giant Red world with slavery and 
ordination for all. 

The other is Red China. Red China vy 
one completely Red Asia, one which in 
Formosa and the Pescadores. They h 
stated, not once, but many times. 

And the danger is made more acut 
cause of the alliance these two cou 
have with one another. 

This danger of which we speak is n 
oretical. It occupies space and deriv: 
power from the resources of that space 

From the military viewpoint, the spect 
lar aspect of Communist strength is its 
bination of a vast land area, a huge s 
of people, and very large armed force 
cluding an increasing strength in air f 
and nuclear weapons. Their massive mi 
machine is an important part of their 
tinuing effort to dominate and intin 
free nations on their periphery. 

This in no way, however, describes th 
scope of the Communist threat. 
infiltration, persuasion, indoctrination 
nonviolent techniques of control also a 
portant tools of the Kremlin. These 1 
Silent weapons can be just as lett 
cannon. 

The result is that free nations are f 
with a very real threat. The threat is n 
sided. It is clearly a global problem 
because of the provocative attitude « 
Chinese Communists, it seems some 
more threatening than in previous year 

All in all, their evil forces have : 
great internal and external pressures 
all things we hold right. In 1949, the 
nese Communists conquered China. In 
they openly invaded North Korea with 
forces; and in 1951, they seized Tibet 
years, they have supported guerrilla 
tions and sabotage in Indochina and M 
and have sworn to seize Formosa. And 
may be expected to try to infiltrate « 
countries in southeast Asia. 

It is useful, I think, to remind our 
that the major purpose of Communist 
tegy appears to be to break apart ties ¥ 
allies, isolate free nations from each < 
and prevent us from moving ahead to 
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ve strength on which our safety de- 


mmunists like to pick off free nations, 
y one. They do that to build up the 
that the march of communism is irre- 
ible. They think if they can spread fright 
nd pelessness, then we will become rat- 


( 
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ved and some free nations will move in one 


nitiated secretly 


n while we move in another. 

t has happened before, so can it happen 
The creeping militant expansion of 
:unism backed by guns and bombs and 
| millions of troops—unrestrained by a 
nn agreement, or moral restraint—is the 
iry long-term challenge to every one 

in such a world, there is much that 

, the United States can do to meet the 

re, The conduct of foreign affairs is 

rse @ Civilian responsibility, and the 

f the military is to give advice on de- 

» matters. However, our foreign policy 

i our military policy have certain common 
‘ undertakings. 

and this is our foremost line of 

-we can protect and maintain our 

m, our form of government, and our 

life against any challenge. On this 

nt, we recognize no limitation of expendi- 
yr exertion. 

Why do I put a strong defense of freedom 

Because in my judgment, 

fundamental to our way of life. All 

r lines of action flow from it. Our nat- 

| resources, Our prosperous economy, and 

ir way of life could go for naught if we 

t have the burning, fighting faith to 
them from danger. 

Francis Bacon said this rather well in his 


y on the Greatness of Kingdoms and 


“Walled towns, stored arsenals and ar- 
ries, Goodly Rases of Horses, Charriots of 
rre, Elephants. * * * Artillery and the 
ke. All this is but a Sheep in Lion’s skin 

pt the Breed and Disposition of the peo- 

e be stout.” 

I wish it were possible for me to tell you 
ther or not another shooting war will be 
ed upon us; and if one is, exactly where, 
en, how, and in what form it would take 
e. If I knew—my own Job would be less 

ficult. 

Obviously, our country does not want war, 
our enormous patience clearly attests. 

» will not provoke a war against anyone. 
i we will not wage a so-called preventive 

even against an enemy. But neither 
| we surrender the principles which made 
country great. 

Unfortunately, another aggression could be 

almost any place, any- 

—by a handful of men whose only alle- 

nce is to themselves, and who have no 
stian standards to govern their actions. 

This being the case, then what should be 
pattern for our Armed Forces? 

—we do not pretend to have all the 

vers, but it certainly looks as if we must 

ve Armed Forces which are ready for tre- 
ndous counteroffensive blows in event of 










a global war; and also ready for lesser mili- 


G 


q 
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alt 


} 


con 
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ry actions when and as directed by our 
ernment. 

\ccordingly, based on these requirements, 
i the current world situation, the Presi- 
it decided that our defense program 
uld be geared to the provision of a flex- 
le but sturdy military posture—one which 
uld be maintained over an extended pe- 


A 


iod of time—and one which would take ad- 


itage of technological developments. 


If we should be confronted by hostile ag- 

ion, naturally it would not make sense 
) let the enemy pick only those battle con- 
‘ons and weapons which are best suited to 
m, 


Consequently, in defense planning, we 
ider it important to have a capacity to 


‘uate-—to counter an aggression—at the 
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proper place by whatever military means are 
best suited to the situation at the time. One 
of the best safeguards for peace is the pos- 
session of such power that a would-be ag- 
gressor knows his aggression will be coun- 
tered, and that he will receive far more dev- 
astation than he gives. 

This is not a new defense policy this year. 
Nor is it a policy that commits us to atomic 
retaliation against all forms of aggression. 
It is not a “solve-all” nor is it a ‘“‘do-every- 
thing” answer to the Communist menace. 
Nor has it ever been. 

Sometimes one hears the question: Are we 
concentrating unduly on a certain weapon 
or type of warfare? 

Here, I might take just a moment to em- 
phasize, as I did in an address a year ago 
this month, that: Our military planning 
does not subscribe to the thinking that we 
can rely exclusively on one weapon, or one 
service, or that we can anticipate just one 
kind of war. 

Actually, undue reliance on one weapon or 
preparation for only one kind of warfare 
simply invites an enemy to resort to some 
other. No one form of military action could 
be considered sufficient to meet all our mod- 
ern security needs. 

As time passes, changes do take place in 
our Armed Forces. We would not prepare 
to fight a next war with exactly the same 
weapons and methods as the last. Nor would 
we prepare to fight a next war with “wonder” 
weapons alone. We cannot base our defense 
on pushing a button, and then dreaming 
that the menace has vanished. 

Instead, our program for defense is based 
on a realistic and continuous assessment of 
the world situation. It is based on the 
maintenance of forces which could be used 
in a variety of situations whenever and 
wherever required. And should there be 
some fundamental change in the situation, 
for better or for worse, then military require- 
ments for security probably would change 
too. 

It is my personal conviction that our 
present defense program—the one submitted 
by the President to the Congress—-provides 
the right combination of forces and facil- 
ities. The program maintains a flexible 
combination of land, sea, and air forces 
with a wide variety of weapons and capa- 
bilities, including nuclear. 

Today, we have strategic air forces and 
carrier task forces which are unmatched by 
any other nation, and we are going to keep 
them strong. Our country is particularly 
well suited for providing these two vital 
elements of the free world’s capacity to 
counter an aggression. 

We also have modern fet tactical air 
forces which can carry either high explo- 
sives or atomic bombs, depending upon what 
the target requires. We have naval forces 
which can clear the sea lanes, and Army and 
Marine Corps forces which can do their part 
toward the accomplishment of military de- 
cisions when and where required. We have 
armored, airborne, amphibious, and other 
modern forces, all of which are important to 
our national defense. 

In fact, the United States forces we plan 
to maintain are the most powerful forces, 
individually by service and collectively as a 
team, that our Nation has ever undertaken 
to maintain during a period when we were 
not actually engaged in a shooting war. 
The fact that we have these ready forces, 
and that we have them with flexible nuclear 
capacities, should make it possible for free 
peoples everywhere to sleep a little safer at 
night. 

At the same time, accelerated emphasis is 
being given to continental defense meas- 
ures, to improving the readiness of our Re- 
serve forces, and to continuing close cooper- 
ation with our friends to strengthen col- 
lective allied defense arrangements over- 
seas. 
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Speaking of allied strength, it would be 
the greatest folly for us to drift back into 
weakness and disunity. Now is the time 
to pull together. Our great American poet, 
Mr. Longfellow, once wrote: 


“All your strength is in your union 
All your danger is in discord.” 


These words are true today: for when 
bound cogether in a pact, individual ni 
tions gain strength from close ties. 

Gentlemen, just as in many of 
business, we never seem to reach a point 
where we can feel sure we have all the an- 
swers. We do know, however, that the basic 
ideas of freedom are right and they are 
definitely worth defending. 

The crux of the problem for free nations 
is that we are confronted with 


i- 


aspects 


a large Com- 
munist menace whose aggressions should 
not be rewarded, ignored, or appeased. 
Communism would control all of us if it 
could. 

Therefore, collectively we must have an 
inner strength and unity, and with this 
must go unselfish solidarity. We must never 


be afraid to fight intelligently and purpose- 
fully for life and honor against the vicious, 
ruthless enemies of freedom. 

When all is said and done, one unassail- 
able fact remains: Now, as never before, real 
preparedness is vital, 





Truman and Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of April 18, 1955, 
is so diametrically opposed to its usual 
treatment of anything concerning for- 
mer President Harry Truman that I 
thought it should be made a part of the 
RECORD: 


TRUMAN AND RAYBURN 


In paying his tribute to Speaker RayBuRN 
on Saturday night, former President Truman 
said: “Your place in history is secure, not 
only because you have served longest as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, but 
because you never yield to partisanship on 
the basic issues affecting the welfare of the 
Nation.” When Mr. RAYBURN arose to speak, 
he underlined the Truman compliment by 
the tone of his remarks. ‘“‘We Democrats,” 
he said, “have conducted ourselves with the 
highest repsonsibility toward the President 
in his direction of the country’s international 
relations.’ Then speaking pointedly about 
the gravity of the times, he continued: 

“IT would, therefore, beseech Democrats 
and Republicans alike to conduct themselves 
with a becoming restraint in all those things 
that pertain to war and peace, 
pertain also to the life and death of all men 


Since they 


Let us guide our debates with wisdom and 
inform our hearts with righteousness, lest 
we fall into shame and so into oblivion.” 
Before Mr. RAYBURN had had a chance 
to demonstrate his statesmanship anew, 
however, Mr. Truman lashed out at the 
Eisenhower administration and at the press 
in the unrestrained manner that became so 
familiar when he was in the White Hou 
He accused his successor of playing political 
tricks with the grave and serious issues of 
both foreign and domestic policies. He went 


the press of distorting 
Democratic 


so far as to 
the facts 


accuse 


so that no adminis- 
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tration could do right and no Republican 
administration could do wrong and said 
there is no sense in having the press free 
under the Constitution and not having it 
free in fact. 

Allowance must be made, of course, 
the fact that the former President was 
speaking at a great Democratic rally. But 
this does not excuse his reckless and unwar- 
ranted attack on the press, which, in many 
instances, has been more alert in pointing 
out mistakes of the administration than 
the Democratic Party has been. Nor does 
it explain why a former President, who 
might wield a powerful influence in the role 
of a sage elder statesman, prefers to rant 
and throw bricks in the most delicate area 
of national policymaking, even when the 
campaigns are more than a year away. His 
attitude stands out in sharp contrast to that 
Rayburn, Senator George, and 
Adlai Stevenson. Unfortunately, it cannot 
pe said of him that he has never yielded 
to partisanship on the basic issues affecting 
the welfare of the Nation. 


for 


of Sneaker 


Hookup for Industrial Logistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article on industrial mobilization. 


This subject is very pertinent at this 
time, and I am sure it will be of interest 
to many people. 

This article is an extract from the 
January-February issue of Signal, by Mr. 
J. Lewis Powell: 

THE HOOKUP FOR INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS 

(By Mr. J. Lewis Powell) 

Are you a manufacturer, technician, or 
member of the Armed Forces? In event of 
war, what you do, and what you do it with 
depends largely on lists of items known as 
the preferential planning list or departe- 
mental lists. Attention was focused recently 
on the preferential planning list when an 
article appeared in the New York Times of 
December 10. Business papers and trade 
journals have regularly talked about the list, 
yet few people are familiar with its use. 

The formal preferential planning list of 
the Department of Defense and the informal 
departmental iists of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force spell out the military items on 
which industrial mobilization planning is 
being concentrated. 

Collectively these lists are all working parts 
of the revised production allocation pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense. (This 
program was drastically revised on January 
26, 1954, by Department of Defense Directive 
4005.6. This directive, which corrected the 
errors of Korean planning, is Just now be- 
ginning to be felt by industry. 

The production allocation program, as re- 
vised, is the principal plan by which the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force plan our indus- 
trial backup in the event of war. The lo- 
gistics of modern war demands that military 
might and industrial might be synchronized 
for defense. 

For obvious security reasons the prefer- 
ential planning list and the departmental 
lists are classified, and detailed information 
about them is not readily available. How- 
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ever, In broad terms every present or poten- 
tial manufacturer of military items should 
know how the Lsts affect him. Similarly, 
commanding officers should know how the 
lists will affect their supply lines in an 
emergency. 

Just as the strongest man is not neces- 
sarily the best boxer, the nation with the 
greatest industrial strength is not neces- 
sarily the nation best prepared to defend 
itself. The boxer must have the skill and co- 
ordination to suddenly translate his strength 
into punches. The nation must have the 
mobilization plan that will quickly translate 
its industrial might into weapons for its 
armed force 

Never again will there be time to bungle it 
through, to have too little, and be too late, 
yet win; the days, when we could mobilize, 
using trucks as make-believe tanks, and 
brooms marked rifles, have gone with the 
wind of the H-bomb. 

Modern weapons eliminate time and space 
as the outer bulwarks of our defense. We 
may not have time to mobilize while the 
battle line is held at some distant outpost. 
These same weapons which destroyed our 
get ready time have multiplied tenfold our 
dependence on communications and elec- 
tronics. If war comes, we must be prepared 
to produce an avalanche of modern equip- 
ment. 

War, like fire, is a disaster. Just as we 
remain prepared to fight the fire which we 
hope will never happen, so we must be 
prepared to fight the war which we hope 
will never happen. 

In case of fire your town immediately uses 
its domestic water supply as a weapon against 
fire. In the same manner an industrial 
nation must be able to quickly change mass 
production lines, into war production lines. 

ust as you can’t organize a volunteer fire 
department after the siren sounds, it is too 
late to organize war production after the 
shooting starts. 

For years on shipboard in the Navy every 
sailor has had an assigned battle station. 
In an emergency he knows where he is to go 
and what he is to do. The same kind of 
commonsense now dictates that potential 
defense production plants should also have 
battle stations. These plants should always 
know what they are supposed to do in event 
of war. They need to know what they are 
to make, whom they are to make it for, how 
much and how fast. 

COMBINED KNOW-HOW 

Under the production-allocation program, 
as revised, each day more of industry learns 
its probable production assignment in event 
of war. Daily, key personnel of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force meet with industrial 
executives as teammates. Working together 
they combine production know-how and mil- 
itary logistics to develop tentative orders for 
production if war threatens. These tenta- 
tive mobilization production schedules rep- 
resent stockpiled know-how, ready for de- 
fense. In an emergency these preplanned 
schedules can trigger our production lines 
in to all-out production immediately. 

Here is how it’s done. Semiannually the 
Department of Defense (Army, Navy, and 
Air Force) publishes for its internal use a 
book in three volumes known as the Alpha- 
betical Register of Planned Wartime Ma- 
teriel Suppliers. These volumes are the 
who’s who of industrial mobilization, cur- 
rently they list approximately 34,000 manu- 
facturing plants. The Army, Navy, and Air 
Force select facilities with whom production 
schedules will be developed. This selection is 
based on the naturé and quantity of the 
plant’s potential output, plus the capability 
and know-how of its management. 

PROGRAM IN ACTION 

When a firm is selected with whom plan- 

ning is not already in progress, the following 


tense ar ellldin as 
steps are taken. j 


First, the military agency 


April 13 


wishing to plan requests the Assistant 
tary of Defense (Supply and Ligisti 
register the firm. This request resu}: 
the firm’s being listed in the Alphabet 
Register and in the assignment of an A 
Service Procurement planning officer 
men are commony called ASPPO's by 
military and industrial personnel. 
ally, an ASPPO is the commanding off 

a military office having industrial m 
tion planning responsibility. As ASP} 
however, he represents all of the A: 
Forces (Army, Navy, or Air Force) reg 
of the service to which he personally b¢ 
When acting as an ASPPO he is, in effs 
field representative of the Assistant S« 

of Defense (Supply and Logistics) office 

His function is to act as liaison be 
industrial management of the plant 
signed to him and all of the Armed F 
In this way all of the bureaus of the 
all the technical services of the Arm 
all of the offices of the Air Force have 
access to industrial management. Bu 
access is on a coordinated basis which | 
vents management from being burdens 
repetitious requests for similar inform 

As soon as an ASPPO is appointed, } 
his principal assistant for planning a: 

a meeting with industrial manageme 
intiate planning. \t this meeting indust: 
management is asked to designate one of 
members as industrial preparedness ri 
sentative. This member of manage 
serves as an opposite number to the ASPPO 
He represents the firm’s management in t 
same way that the ASPPO represents all of 
the armed services. Working together the 
ASPPO and the preparedness representative 
assure that planning is sound and realistic 
both from a logistical and a production 
standpoint. 

One of the first things they do is to pre- 
pare a survey of the plant. They list its 
machine tools and production equipment, 
describe its location and facilities, and sum- 
marize its potential capabilities as well as its 
present operations. The fact that this plant 
is now listed in the Alphabetical Register of 
Planned Wartime Suppliers is a signal to all 
military offices of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force that a plant survey is, or will soon be 
available for their use, and that this firm 
wishes to plan. 

Usually the first military agency to re 
spond to the plant survey is the se! 
which originally requested registratio: 
the plant. This service and all other int 
ested military agencies develop and subm! 
for plant management consideration | 
posed tentative mobilization produ 
schedules for the manufacture of sp¢ 
military items In event of war. These sched- 
ules are submitted through the ASPPO wo 
plant management. 

When the proposed schedule has bee! 
worked into practical form by the plant 
resentative and the ASPPO it is return: 
the military agency that originated it 
final consideration. If the revised sche 
is then satisfactory to both the military a: 
plant management, it is made out formally 
as a tentative mobilization product 
schedule. 

As evidence of good faith this formal d 
ment is signed both by the representativ 
management and industry. In event 
war emergency production of this item « 
start. There would be no need for the n 
ufacturer to hunt a military customer < 
the military agency to search for a produ 
It is important that this production s 
ule has resulted from  across-the-t 
planning between the consumer and 
manufacturer. They were both ti: 
about definite scheduled quantities « 
specific military item for which pla 
specifications were available. 

ASPPO's are usually appointed from 
military office nearest to the plant whic! 
technical familiarity with the item | 
Planned. Thus while a textile plant n 


( 
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have an ASPPO from the Quartermaster 
corps of the Army, @ shipyard in the same 
city might have an ASPPO form the Navy, 
and a producer of communications equip- 
ment would probably have an ASPPO from 
the Signal Corps. The important considera- 
¢ion is that the ASPPO be familiar with the 


industry and its nomenclature. Any firm in 
the program may request any branch of the 
service that is planning with it to act as 
its ASPPO. 


vhile a company with only one plant 
needs only one ASPPO, mulitiplant corpora- 
tions sometimes need more than one ASPPO. 
The Department of Defense will appoint as 
many ASPPO’s as necessary to service a cor- 
poration. It will parallel the operation pat- 
tern of the management of the company, ap- 
pointing ASPPO’s on the basis of individual 

lants, manufacturing divisions or one 
ASPPO for the entire corporation if that is 
appropriate. 

Three points to remember are: 

1. ASPPO’s should be appointed so as to 
parallel the operating management pattern 
of the corporate structure. 

2. The ASPPO represents all of the armed 
services and ts their liaison for planning with 
your organization. 

" 3. After a company is registered, ASPPO 

responsibility may be transferred, at the 

firm’s request, to any branch of the military 

service that is planning with the firm. 
REGULATING CRITERIA 


Production allocation planning is 


pri- 


sembled items which are made to the mili- 
tary specifications. Under revisions now go- 
ing into effect, mobilization planning under 
the production allocation program, is now 
being limited to carefully selected items 
which meet the following criteria: 

1. No production allocation planning will 
be done for items which “are solely for the 
purpose of comfort, convenience, or morale.” 

2. Except as modified by 3 and 4 below, no 
production allocation planning will be done 
for all other common shelf-type items which 
do not present difficult production problems 
or which can be procured on the open mar- 
ket without undue delay. 

3. Production allocation planning proce- 
dures will be limited to items which in war 
are necessary for: 

(a) Survival and retaliation. 

(b) Maintenance of health. 

(c) Combat efficiency. 

4. In addition, items must meet one or 
more of the following criteria: 

(a) Require either a long lead time or in- 
volve a long manufacturing cycle. 

(b) Are not currently in production or 
will be required in quantities for in excess 
of peacetime production. 

(c) Require the conversion of any indus- 
try or of a number of plants within an in- 
dustry. 

(d) Involve materials or techniques es- 
sentially different from those in current 
use, 

(e) Involve items on which industry does 
not have production experience. 


RECENT DIRECTIVE 


Items meeting this criteria are divided into 
two groups. Thousands of items which are 
approved at the individual level of the Army, 
or Navy, or Air Force are placed only on the 
respective list of the military service which 
approved the item. These lists are known 
informally as “departmental lists.” Plan- 
ning for items on a departmental list is op- 
tional with each of the military services. 

On the other hand a hfghly selected group 
of approximately 1,000 items considered par- 
ticularly critical and important from a plan- 
hing standpoint are placed on a formal list 
known as “the preferential planning list.” 
Items on this list are the aristocrats of plan- 
ing. They take precedence and priority over 
&1 other planning. A manufacturer sched- 
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uled to produce items on the preferential 
planning list is a member of the first team. 

Planned producers are regularly invited to 
bid on peacetime procurement, and specific 
considerations are applicable to aligning cur- 
rent purchasing practice with schedule mobi- 
lization production. (See Defense Mobili- 
zation Order VII-7 as amended, and De- 
partment of Defense Directive 3005.3, dated 
December 7, 1954, which applies to items on 
the preferential planning list.) 

Mobilization planning eliminates unneces- 
sary wartime competition for production ca- 
pacity by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
As a result of this planning, military stock- 
piles of munitions are backed up by alerted 
production lines ready for conversion to war 
production. In the event of war this means 
continuity of logistical support to the mili- 
tary and continuity of operation to manage- 
ment. 

What should a manufacturer do to find out 
where he fits in the scheme of industrial 
readiness? If he is making or has the ca- 
pacity to make important military items in 
event of war, he should follow this suggested 
program. 

First, find out if his plant is listed in the 
Alphabetical Register of Planned Wartime 
Materiel Suppliers. He does this by going 
to the nearest Army, Navy, or Air Force pro- 
curement office. These offices are located in 
principal cities throughout the country. 
There he identifies himself and his official 
status with his company, after which the 
industrial mobilization staff of that procure- 
ment office will advise him if his firm is 
listed in the register. If it is listed, they 
will tell him who has the ASPPO respon- 
sibility for his firm. (Although the alpha- 
betical register is a classified document, 
properly identified representatives of man- 
agement may be shown the entries pertain- 
ing to their own firm.) 

REVIEW NECESSARY 


Once he knows that his firm is listed the 
manufacturer should contact his assigned 
ASPPO for further information. He should 
review the listing with the ASPPO in order 
to determine if it is accurate. He should 
reconcile his firm’s records with those of 
the ASPPO to see if both their files are com- 
plete and currently accurate. 

On the other hand if a firm finds that it is 
not listed in the register, it should re- 
evaluate its war production potential to de- 
termine if it could produce military items 
needed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force ina 
war emergency. 

The firm that can produce military items 
in significant quantity should bring this 
potential to the attention of industrial 
mobilization planning officers. Here is how 
it’s done. The firm should obtain from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 2 very 
nelpful pamphlets for 25 cents each. The 
pamphlets are known as How To Sell to the 
Department of Defense, and Purchasing 
Items and Purchasing Locations of the De- 
partment of Defense. (Remember, Depart- 
ment of Defense means Army, Navy and Air 
Force.) In other words, these books tell you 
which military office buys what items. The 
office which buys is the office which plans. 
By using these booklets a manufacturer can 
tell whom to contact regarding either cur- 
rent business, or future business in event 
of war. 

Once the manufacturer knows whom to 
contact, it is up to him to sell the desirability 
of planning with his firm. The manufac- 
turer should bring to the attention of the 
planning officers the advantages of his facili- 
ties, he should state succinctly what his 
plant can do, he should outline its capacity, 
the kinds of tooling and equipment it has, 
the kinds of work it has done, and demon- 
strate why he thinks planning with his com- 
pany would strengthen industrial prepared- 
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ness. If the manufacturer successfully dem- 
onstrates the wartime value of his plant 
with respect to specific items, the planning 
officer can then have the firm entered in the 
alphabetical register and an ASPPO ap- 
pointed, as described earlier in this artic! 

Production allocation planning should not 
be confused with the industry studies be ing 
made under the sponsorship of the Business 
Defense Services Administration Those 
studies are primarily concerned with com- 
ponent production capacity. They deal with 
overall ability of a total industry to meet the 
combined essential military and civilian war- 
time demand, for categories of common com- 
ponents. Production allocation planning is 
consumer-producer planning with a direct 
across-the-table relationship between the 
potential buyer and the potential seller. It 
is concerned with the ability of a specific 
individual manufacturer to meet an agreed 
on mobilization production schedule for a 
specific item. This item may be an end- 
item, subassembly or peculiar component for 
@ particular military purchaser. 

Industry studies made by the Business 
Defense Services Administration and specific 
mobilization production schedules developed 
under the production allocation program 
are complementary to each other. Each deals 
with an equal, but different, aspect of in- 
dustrial readiness. Both are part of the pat- 
tern of preparedness. 

Just as our colonial ancestors lived with 
the constant threat of surprise attack by 
marauding Indians, we of this era have to 
face the threat of surprise attack by maraud- 
ing aggressors bent on world conquest. Just 
as the village blacksmith turned from shoe- 
ing horses to forging weapons, the modern 
industrial plant must be ready to turn from 
making peacetime products to wartime 
necessities. 

Commonsense requires that the technology 
of the engineer, and the production know- 
how of the American industrialist must be 
among the weapons stored in the arsenal of 
democracy. 





A Leader Who Leads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orRD, I include the following editorial 
from the News and Observer, Raleigh, 
N. C., of April 16, 1955: 

A LeapER WuHo Leaps 


The Democratic Party will tonight pay 
well-deserved honor to Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN. 

The Speaker, however, will not merely 
listen to the nice things that will be said 
about him. And he will not content him- 
self with responding to compliments with 
pleasantries. 

Speaker RaYBuRN has a definite and affir- 
mative philosophy of government. He is ex- 
pected to expound that philosophy and relate 
it to the situation in which this country now 
finds itself in his address. ‘Those who at- 
tend the dinner will be well rewarded, as 
will those who listen on their radios. 

Mr. RaYBURN has been in Congress for 42 
years and has served the last 19 years as 
either Speaker or floor leader. During all 
that time he has been a leader who led, 
and his speech tonight will be that of a 
leader worthy of a post of leadership. 
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Speech by Hon. George S. Long, Member 
of Congress, Eighth District of Louisi- 
ana, Over Radio Station KSYL, Alex- 
andria, La., April 4, 1955 


ZXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

Friends, this is your Congressman, GEORGE 
S. Lone, speaking. I would like to thank 
this station for making it possible for me 
to bring you this mes at this time 

I have been your Congressman for almost 
3 year I feel that I can say with pardon- 
pride that I have done a good job. I 
have one of the best voting records of any 
Member of Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

The record of my first session was 99 per- 
cent During the second session I had to 
make a campaign and that voting record was 
so good, but it was better than 85 per- 
time I expect to make it 100 


age 


able 


not 
This 


+ 


per ent 

May I say that I am on the job all of the 
time: that you have no trouble reaching me 
at any time, either at my office or at home. 
telephone at home and can be 
reached there during the night if anyone 
cares to call me. I earnestly invite each and 
every one of you, if and when you come to 
Washington, to call me, come by and give 
me the benefit of your advice. If it is at 
night, do not hesitate to call me at home. 
I am always glad to hear from anyone from 
my district. 

Many years ago the Congress wisely pro- 
vided its Members with the franking priv- 
ilege. One important reason for this was to 
afford Members of Congress a measure of pro- 
tection against those who would mislead the 
public regarding their activities in Congress. 
Another reason was to insure that the pub- 
lic had correct information on activities and 
issues of interest and of importance to the 
people 


cent 


I have a 


By distorting statements, twisting mean- 
ings, omitting pertinent parts, etc., it is 
possible to change the meaning of a com- 
ment or statement into something it was 
not intended to be. Some newspapers, either 
through carelessness or through deliberate 
intent, all too often present misleading and 
distorted information to the public. After 
all, it is well to remember that the voice of 
a newspaper is actually the voice of a single 
individual and not the infallible consensus 
of an informed group. The issues of a news- 
paper are just as much subject to personal 
and individual opinion, to bias, to display of 
that individual's likes and dislikes as the 
views of any individual. The main difference 
is that they have the advantage of using 
thelr newspaper to serve as their personal 
sounding board—to circulate their personal 
views 

As pointed out above, the Congress wisely 
afforded the public a measure of protection 
against those who misrepresent and distort 
the views and policies of Members of Con- 
gress, which are issued for the information 
and enlightenment of their constituents. No 
apologies are necessary in connection with 
the franking privilege for by its use can we 
more completely insure real freedom of 
speech and a well informed public. By use 
of a Member's frank his position on matters 
ailecting the welfare and best interests of his 
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constituents can be presented without dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation. 

The Alexandria evening newspaper com- 
plained of my sending out so many speeches 
under my franking privilege. Had I not 
mailed out these speeches to you, you would 
not have had the truth because this news- 
paper so distorted what I had to say that you 
hardly recognize it. 

orry that I have not been able 
1 more speeches and official in- 
about the doings of Congress, but 
staff only permits me to send a 
year. 3ut you may rest 
assured that I ed you when I went to 
Congress that you would hear from me and 
when you receive one of my speeches or in- 
formation from my office, it means that Iam 
carrying out the promise I made—that you 
would hear from me. 

This same newspaper carri 
cently branding as socialistic prospective 
government participation in a hoped-for 
project which would be of immeasurable 
benefit to many of our citizens. Is the effort 
to secure a fair share of Government bene- 
fits for our taxpayers to be branded social- 
istic? Would it brand as socialistic the pol- 
icy of the Government to help the aged and 
the needy through our fine and humanitarian 
welfare program? Would it brand as social- 
istic the participation of the Government in 
our highway program, our agricultural con- 
servation program, our flood control and 
drainage program, and the many other use- 
ful and beneficial programs which return to 
the people something worthwhile for the 
taxes paid? The possible utilization of por- 
tions of Kitsatchie National Forest for worth- 
while purposes has merit and fits into land 
development and reclamation which are im- 
portant to our citizens and to our Nation. 

That same article was critical of a delayed- 
payment plan. Is the financing of your home 
or automobile or electrical appliances in any 
way un-American? Such instaliment-plan 
financing possible many necessities 
and conveniences which otherwise would be 
financially impossible to many. 

Further, that writer, who has the ear- 
marks of being antisocial and contrary to the 
betterment of the individual, appears op- 
posed to a realistic tax reduction which would 
reach every taxpayer. About taxes there has 
has been much said, and the load has in- 
creased through the years. The relief so far 
afforded has gone to the big man. The pro- 
posed $20-per-person exemption is exactly 
what it it will provide $20 relief for 
every person. Thus a family of 5 would bene- 
fit by $100 tax relief. Most of us consider 
$20 to be $20, and $100 to be $100. If that 
much relief can be obtained from the tax 
load, it will help all by that sum. 

The public should understand that through 
the years everything changes. For example, 
insofar as a Member of Congress is con- 
cerned, the scope of his activities has broad- 
ened to the extent that he is called upon to 
perform many functions beyond the field of 
legislation. This is as it should be, and in 
order for a Member to do a creditable job 
certain expansions and improvements must 
be worked out. 

Outlined below are certain items which 
accrue to every Member of the United States 
House of Representatives, 435 Members in 
all. Recently the evening newspaper criti- 
cized me because of what they called the 
trimmings I am receiving. These extras do 
not accrue to your Representative alone, as 
this newspaper would have you believe. They 
said, if I remember rightly, that I get 2,700 
minutes per year for long-distance tele- 
phone calls in order that I may talk 
to my constituents on official business, if 
necessary. That is right. That I get 1,800 
words per year for telegraph service; that 
is true. That I get $900 per year district 
office rent. I do. That I get $1,200 yearly 


could 

I am only 
to send y 
formation 
my secretarial 
limited number each 


promi 


ed an article re- 


makes 


says 


April 
lowance. nat is r 
$200 per year airmai 
special-delivery stamp allowance. Tt 
so. An office is furnished each M 
with sufficient furniture and equipm«s 
enable his office to function properly 
Representative maintains a staff of c 
tent employees, both in Washington a 
district, to enable him to fully care for 
requests and interests. But, my friend 
this they complain about does not inc! 
my salary or the money that I take } 
one dime. Nor will it increase any of 
salaries of the 435 other Members. All M 
bers of Congress receive exactly the 
salary and benefits that this newspaper: 
complained that I receive. 

It is my aim to always fight for pr 
and reform; never to tolerate injusti 
corruption; to always oppose privileged 
es and public plunderers; to never lose 
pathy with the poor; always to remain 
voted to public welfare; never to be 
fied with merely printed news; always 
drastically independent; never to be afraid 
attack wrong. 

I have said in many of my speeches and 
repeat here that I wanted to be electe« 
Congress, and it was my purpose to spe 
the floor of the Congress and elsewhere 
opportunity permitted for those who ha 
one to speak for them. This pledge I am 
rying out to the best of my ability. 
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The Farming Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
I include four editorials: 

[From the New York Times] 
How FARES THE FARMER? 


A cheering note was sounded by Agri 
ture Secretary Benson in his recent te 
mony before a Senate Appropriations Sub 
committee. This year the Secretary en\ 
ages considerable stability in farm income 
as compared with last year’s 10-percent de- 
cline. To Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, h 
ever, this was not cheering, for, he charged 
the farmer’s income is being stabilizé 
“while he’s at the bottom of the well.” Si! 
the specter of rampant poverty on our farn 
is being used as an argument for rigid pri 
supports and against flexible price support 
it is worth while seeing whether the farn 
actually is “at the bottom of the well.” Let 
us look at the facts. 

In 1935, when some recovery from the de- 
pression had occurred, net cash income f 1 
farming amounted to about $3,100.000,000 
In that year our total farm popula 
was over 32 million persons, so that | 
capita income from farming was ab 
$95. In 1953 net cash income from farm 
was over $11 billion, while farm popula 
had declined to 25 million persons or lé 
Per capita income from farming in 1953 
therefore, was about $440. This is roughly 
a fivefold increasee Even allowing for , 
rise in prices since 1935, these data can hardly 
be held to support the notion that the 
farmer is “at the bottom of the well.” 

The truth would seem to be instead that 
our farm economy is still prosperous, 4s 
measured by any long-term historical stand- 
ard, though not as prosperous as in the boom 








during and immediately following 
i War II. The adherents of high rigid 
rt prices are pursuing a delusion if 
think such means will guarantee per- 
t boom prosperity for farmers. Such 
supports mean rather intensified Gov- 
ment control over farmers, the accumula- 
of ever more burdensome surpluses at 
st to our Government, and the re- 
n of consumption for farm products 
what would be possible with more 
exible, lower price supports. 
For the longer run, a victory for the farm 
t could well be pyrrhic since it might 
i to such a national revolt against the 
ex torbitant cost of high support prices—a 
paid by all of us through our taxes and 
in our grocery bills—that the whole fabric 
of price supports might be ended. It is the 
g-run interests of our farmers and our 
Nation as a whole which President Eisen- 
nower and Secretary Benson have in mind 
n they back retention of the flexible sup- 


port program for farm prices. 





(From the Washington News of March 28, 
1955] 


THE HarRvEST COMES IN 


As a taxpayer, you own a big share of a 
reat hoard of farm products. Altogether, 
nited States taxpayers have an Investment 
more than $7 billion in this hoard, and 
by summer Agriculture Department Officials 
think the investment will reach $8.5 billion. 

And that isn’t all. 

Judging by crop estimates for this year, as 

rainst expected consumption, the Govern- 
ment hoard of farm products may run even 
higher. The danger of this is so great that 
the Government’s Commodity Credit Corpo- 

ition, which handles these surpluses, may 
have to ask Congress to raise the $10 billion 
ceiling on how much it can invest. 

In the natural law of things, of course, 
there is only one objective of production, 
whether it is agricultural or industrial. That 
objective is consumption. 

Yet, for many years now, the Government 
by law has been promoting farm production 
for storage. The Government, of course, 
pays the storage costs—which means the tax- 
payers pay them. That, by itself, is a tidy 
little item of around $700,000 a day. 

One of the painful harvests of this kind of 
political-economic monkey-business is the 
current slump in farm prices. American 
farm products, for instance, have been priced 
out of the export market. Exports of the 
crops the Government subsidizes have 
dropped off almost a third in the last 3 years. 
It's the same way here at home. If we had 
the same per capita milk consumption, for 
example, we had in 1945, we wouldn't have 
any surplus of dairy products. 

Yet, in the face of all this, there is an 
insistent bloc in Congress which wants to 
keep right on piling up farm surpluses. 
They are the advocates of the same kind of 
high, fixed Government subsidies which 
brought on the present plight in agriculture. 

It is the old, deluding theory that the cure 
for a hangover is another spree—even if it 
merely leads to a worse hangover. 





Cotton COMMENT—EASTLAND Is First To 
SPEAK OvuT FoR NEED OF COMPETITIVE PRICES 
FOR COTTON AT HOME AND ABROAD—RAYON 
AND FOREIGN GROWTHS TAKING MARKETS 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 


Senator James O. EasTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, is the first of the Cotton States 
senators or Representatives to have the cour- 
age to speak openly against the present high, 
tigid price support program. 

In his talk before the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute in Florida last 
Saturday he recounted the ills that have 
fallen upon cotton. He detailed the increase 
in production of foreign growths. He elab- 
crated on the growing competition of rayon. 
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He suggested sale of surplus stocks at world 
prices for a short-term program, but had an 
entirely different view of the long-term need. 

Speaking of the situation he said: 

“Let me tell you where the trouble lies. 
Long-standing policies of the United States 
Government are at the root of the problem.” 

PRODUCE FOR CONSUMPTION 

“In the long run, farmers can produce only 
sO much as is consumed in this country or 
sold abroad. Any farm program that is based 
solely on price with complete disregard of its 
attendant effect on consumption is doomed 
at the outset. When farmers lose their mar- 
kets, they lose their farms, just as you will 
lose your mill when you lose your customers. 
Just as you must, farmers must meet squarely 
their competition on three fronts: price, 
quality, and sales promotion. They cannot 
stand on any 1 or 2 of these factors, any more 
than they can stand on a 2-legged stool. 
Eventually they are bound to go down unless 
they compete on all three fronts.” 

There has been a growth of thinking along 
the line expressed by Senator EAsTLANnp in 
recent months. 

SAYRE EXPRESSES VIEWS 

Only the day before Senator EastLanp 
spoke, Dr. C. R. Sayre, president of Delta 
& Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., made a similar 
representation before the convention of the 
Southern Cotton Shippers Association in 
Memphis. While Senator EastTLanp sug- 
gested only that prices must be made com- 
petitive with foreign cotton abroad and 
with rayon at home, Dr. Sayre had some 
specific recommendations on how the reduc- 
tion could be brought about. He suggested 
a cut of as much as 20 percent in price 
over a 5-year period. Like Senator EASTLAND, 
he urged the same of present surplus stocks 
at world prices. 

There is another recent talk that has 
much the same view taken by Senator East- 
LAND and Dr. Sayre. Don Paarlberg, assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Agriculture, spoke 
before Texas Cotton Association less than a 
month ago. He, too, stressed that cotton 
must compete in price, in quality, and in 
sales promotion. He indicated, however, 
that the Department favored the flexible 
price-support program as a means of deter- 
mining the price factor. 

It is interesting to note that all three are 
agreed on the need—their differences being 
in the matter of adjusting prices. 


a 


[Agricultural letter No. 295 from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago] 

The imbalance between production and 
consumption of milk has been popularly 
labeled the dairy problem. For the past 3 
years, gains in consumption have not kept 
pace with production. The surplus gap has 
narrowed somewhat, however. Consump- 
tion of dairy products has increased 2 per- 
cent since 1953 while milk production has 
recently been running slightly below last 
year’s record pace, 

Lower milk prices and income have caused 
many farmers to reexamine their dairy busi- 
ness. In the heart of the corn belt the 
number of milk cows declined as much as 
6 percent during 1954. On many farms in 
this area, cash grain, hogs, and beef cattle 
offered more attractive alternatives. 

However, in the main dairy belt the al- 
ternatives typically are less profitable than 
milking cows even though milk prices have 
declined. In this circumstance farmers have 
intensified their search for cost-cutting tech- 
niques. 

Better cows and improved feeding have 
increased output per cow and reduced costs 
of producing milk. Output per cow has 
been boosted about 15 percent since the end 
of the war, and further increases are being 
made due in part to the wider use of good 
sires and artificial breeding. 

Roughage consumption per cow has been 
increased by about one-fifth, and the com- 
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position of the forage fed has chanced sub- 
stantially In 1945 about 40 percent f the 
hay fed was classed as alf 1; last year the 
proportion was nearly 60 percent "These 
changes also have worked in the direction of 
lower costs. 

Mechanization, to increase the amount of 


work a man can accomplish, is also playing 


an important role. The installation of barn 
cleaners, bulk handling equipment for milk 
and improved forage handli equi ent 


has either displaced high-cost labor or h 
made it possible to handle more cows with 
the same labor force on many farm: 

In 1950, 77 percent of the farms milking 
cows in Wisconsin had fewer than 20 cow 
in Michigan, 95 percent. The shift toward 
fewer and larger herds has no doubt already 
changed this pattern substantially, and the 
shift will probably continue in the future. 

One study shows that, if recent trends 
toward larger herds and increased output 
per cow continue, 3 percent fewer cows and 
15 percent fewer dairy farms would be needed 
in 1965 than now. It its expected that 
reduction in number of dairy farms would 
come largely in the Corn Belt where other 
alternatives are attractive and through the 
consolidation of small units to gain the bene- 
fits of cost-cutting techniques. 

If milk consumption is to be increased 
significantly, additional changes within the 
industry will probably have to be made. 
The National Grange recently released a 
report in which they cite a number of “ 
stacles to increased milk consumption 

They note, for example, that “a set of 
man-made barriers is interfering with in- 
creased milk consumption”—some of these 
are in the form of regulations, laws and 
ordinances, others in the form of attitudes 
toward milk and milk marketing. 

Weak merchandising is tagged as “one of 
the most important of all impediments to 
increased consumption.” In some instances, 
according to the Grange, “resistance to 
change” has contributed to the continued 
production of products in forms not desired 
by consumers. It is noted that milk fat 
continues to be emphasized in the pricing 


> 
of milk at farms while consumers are show- 


the 


Ohe 
* 





milk products. 

In some areas, sanitary regulations “have 
been adopted that go beyond the need for 
protection of the public health,” the Grange 
reports, and semi-monopoly conditions that 
restrict the milk supply and the adoption 
of more efficient marketing procedures have 
probably caused consumer prices to be 
higher than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

Restoration of balance within the dairy 
industry will not occur easily. Adjustments 
on the production side leading to increased 
efficiency point toward larger and more spe- 
cialized dairy farms. On the consumption 
side, the removal of any real “obstacles to 
increased milk consumption” would also 
help achieve the desired balance. 





Franklin Delano Rooseve'!t 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF ORFGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the finest appraisals cf Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt on the tenth anniver- 
sary of his death was written by Jona- 
than Daniels for the New York Times, 
and also appeared in his own news- 
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paper, the Raleigh 
Observer. 

The Daniels family, through a distin- 
ruished career in our Government span- 
ning two generations, has had an oppor- 
tunity to measure the greatness of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Josephus Dan- 
ijels, Secretary of the Navy under Wilson, 
was F. D. R's first boss in the Federal 
Government when he served as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. Jonathan Dan- 
iels, his son, served as administrative 
assistant both to F. D. R. and President 
Harry Truman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an appraisal of F. D. R. 
by Jonathan Daniels from the editorial 
page of the News and Observer for Apt il 
12. 1955, the tenth anniversary of the 
death of Franklin Roosevelt, as reprinted 
from the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foll »W 

APPRAISAL OF 


(N. C.) News and 


F. D. R. A Decave LATER 
that warm 
1945, all that is left of 
Franklin Roosevelt is off the main traveled 
road Much traffic which used to go by— 
and often stop at—the library, the home, and 
the grave on the old Albany Post Road has 
been diverted to the Taconic Parkway to the 
east and the New York Thruway across the 
Hudson on the west. Not so many people 
come now as at the beginning of the decade 
I was combined with the first 
n of gas rationing Some like to 

see in that a sign that the man is almost as 
forgotten now as the gas rationing—or the 
grief And others are sure that so little 
real change has been made in the New Deal 
and the new internationalism that they now 
seem the policies of a man than the 
normal, fixed directions of America. Cer- 
tainly the alterations in America which 
Roosevelt attended seem today too deep-root- 
ed to be related to a grave only 10 years old. 

Ten years is a long time in the remem- 
brance of man. It is a short time for the 
growth of the lasting image of any hero in 
history. The covenants of recollection grow 
as slowly as national monuments. George 
Washington had been nearly 90 years dead 
before his shaft, which rises higher than 
any other in the Capital of the Republic, 
was opened to the people. Jefferson had 
been dead well over a century before his 
memorial was completed. Even Lincoln had 
fallen—in an April of victory, too—nearly 
three score years before the classic marbie 
building around his realistic statue was 
dedicated under Warren G. Harding in 1922. 

It will take more than 10 years to fix the 
meaning of Franklin Roosevelt in either 
memory or marble. It is a characteristic 
of Americans, however, that they want as 
early information as possible on the judg- 
ments of history or the outcome of a horse 
I ace 


years af 


ernoon in 


ter his death on 


April a 


ew grief 


less 


I am a poor one, it seems to me, to try 
to measure the Roosevelt meaning to a con- 
tinuing America on this 10th April anni- 
versary. I was where I could see him best 
before he died and I was among those most 
surprised when the incredible news came. 
Of course, I should not have been surprised. 
In retrospect now I can count his dying 
clearly, not from April 12, 1945, but from a 
time weeks before when the Army Signal 
Corps flew back photographs it had taken 
of him at Yalta. The Yalta pictures look 
as tragic in terms of the man as the dis- 
integration of the victory which his enemies 


have since charged that he let take place 
there. 
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It was my job to screen those pictures and 
to release to the press only those least 
marked by the deadly, haggard weariness of 
Commander whose like his voice, 
so long been a symbol for confidence 
in depression and war, and for the future, 
too. I held back the most shocking pic- 
tures. And certainly I should have been 
warned by them. I was not. I had, as I 
think all those close to him had, even when 
they worried m about him, almost a sense 

tality. I may be mistaken once 
years after his death I am 
rat hi ry will be eternal— 
entirely what that eternal 

be 
eem to me 10 ye 
afternoon in April. 
; swiftly. It may help to 
another such decade after 
»f another President who died in 
another war in which the 
central question whether democracy 
‘ould endure. Such a comparison, of course, 
-annot presume the approximation of Roose- 
velt’s Lincoln's. It does point 
the similarities and the difference in two 
meaningful Americans in two not so dif- 

ferent American centuries, 

Certainly it must have seemed to those 
who spent it a very short, crowded time 
from the sination of Lincoln (almost 4 
score years to the day before Roosevelt died) 
to the 10th year thereafter when, with Lin- 
coln’s general in the White House, 
the divisive forces were already gathered to 
produce the fears of a new civil war over the 
bitterly contested Hayes-Tilden election the 
following year. 

Federal troops then were still quartered in 
the Southern States to uphold Republican 
governments—and some hoped to teach 
Yankee know-how to the recent rebels. Lin- 
coln’s last hope that all vindictiveness might 
be laid aside and the southern people leni- 
ently treated was as long dead as Lincoln 
himself. It was not until the 10th year after 
he died that the image of his life began to 
be creatively put together by John George 
Nicolay and John Hay, who not only knew 
him well but brought remarkable taients to 
his remembrance, 

Roosevelt's remembrance has been less well 
served. He was not made a martyr by an 
assassin. There was in Washington when 
he died in 1945, when lilacs were blooming 
again, no such minor bureaucrat as Walt 
Whitman to put his grief and his commander 
into such poetry as “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom'd.” 

In the case of both there were the swift 
biographies and books of recollection. But 
the 10 years after Lincoln’s death were not 
over before Robert Lincoln had broken with 
his father’s law partner, William Henry Hern- 
don, because of Herndon’'s efforts to keep 
Lincoln a human individual and save him 
from uncritical legend making. 

The transition from Lincoln's liberalism to 
the long rule of those who knew what they 
wanted for themselves took place within 
Lincoln's own party, which piously preserved 
his legend while it perverted it. The good 
image of Lincoln was served by the succes- 
sion of the hated Johnson and the corrupted 
Grant. Harry Truman, who undertook to 
carry out Roosevelt's program, was tougher 
or luckier than Andrew Johnson. President 
Eisenhower has preserved the halo of his 
military glory in civilian office a good deal 
more successfully than Grant did. 

Yet, strangely, even with the change of 
political parties, Roosevelt’s programs have 
been kept more intact and in practice than 
the purposes for a reunited America which 
Lincoln outlined to his Cabinet on the last 
day he lived. Roosevelt’s New Deal has the 
often-spoken scorn of many of those who 
hold the power in the Government today. 
But it has certainly not been abandoned by 
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a new President who urges the extensi 
reciprocal trade, the broadening of the 
of social security, the increase of minin 
wages. That new President, indeed, ha 
charged within his own party, and by 
wing of it which hated Roosevelt mo 
going further to the left in a similar p 
than Roosevelt did. 

Undoubtedly a new tftsolation grovw 
some quarters. The old notion of stayi: 
home has been advanced by some to a 
posal to go it alone far from home, too. |} 
Roosevelt's present successor in the W 
House has upheld his United Nations. | 
the stern policy with Russia was sha 
before Roosevelt died. The strange li 
his critics is that his tactics betrayed 
while he created the policies, the i: 
ments and the programs upon which we 
pend—and in terms of both the effe 
democracy we rely on at home and the 
vices of security which he organized in 
world. 

In such a situation the 10-year-old i: 
of Roosevelt is as controversial as wa 
living man. And the image is the more 
fusing because I suspect that many of 
changes which have taken place in the 
tails of tne Roosevelt policies would 
been as great if Roosevelt had not died 
the American people had maintained th 
established habit of re-electing him 
would still have been 8 years younger 
Churchill, who alone of World War II's 
three survives, or than Herbert Hoover 
remains the embodiment of faith in di 
policies which he is sure Roosevelt 
America should not have altered. 

It needs to be remembered that Roo 
himself once said that it was time to d 
miss Old Doc New Deal. He later hoped to 
be able to permanently dispense with young 
Dr. Win-the-War. As was his habit with 
many officials, he probably never would have 
got around to actually firing either of them 
He was a@ man whose emphases would have 
changed with the times. That certainly may 
add to the difficulty of evaluating him for 
eternity. 

But evaluation begins. Personal jealousies 
and privace profits among the inheritors of 
the Roosevelt tradition may forever prevent 
the creation of such a team in memorabilia 
as that of Nicolay and Hay. It is almost 
comic item in the decade since Rooseveit's 
death that, while no such official biographer 
appeared, a young, unknown history teache 
at Vassar, Dr. Frank Friedel, drove down th 
road to Hyde. Park, casually began the job, 
and has become the standard biographer of 
the dead President. 

His volumes have deserved the respect they 
have received. MHven Friedel’s scholarship, 
however, is too slow for some who want swiit, 
precise appraisal, 

This year we have one answer to the de- 
mand, specifically asked and provided for by 
a Philadelphia businessman, one J. Brooks B 
Parker, who in 1951 left $25,000 to finance 
a& contemporary appraisement of the influ- 
ence Roosevelt had upon his time without 
fear, favor, or prejudice of any kind what- 
soever. 

Some Roosevelt friends mar feel that such 
objectivity could hardly have been expected 
from a director of the Herbert Hoover Li- 
brary, Dr. Edgar Eugene Robinson, who was 
chosen. Dr. Robinson, however, spews no 
prejudices. Neither has he abandoned the 
philosophy of Robinson in the evaluation of 
Roosevelt. He concludes that Roosevelt did 
incalculable harm to the American peuple 

That harm, however, he says, was done 
with the consent and approval of the Ameri- 
can people who even now are probably not 
prepared to admit that their decisions and 
directions were divergencies even if Dr. Rob- 
inson thinks they were wrong. In effect, his 
appraisal of Roosevelt amounts to an identi- 
fication of Roosevelt with their democracy. 
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and that, I think, Roosevelt would have been 
t last to disavow. 


ott is clear,” says Dr. Robinson, “that the 
saentification of the leader with the people 
ie reaped its natural harvest. The level 
ional responsibility, of national life in 
1, was that of a majority of the Ameri- 
n people.” 
I suspect that identification of the leader 
with the people in the case of Roosevelt, as 
Lincoln, is as firm a basis as exists for 
immortality of the hero. Aloofness does 
} enerally seem to be the firmest basis of 
nd. Also it is a strange thing how the 
ting legends and the durable heroes are 
generally created by those who most 
dutifully guard their ashes, but by those 
who examine them with something less than 
piety. Herndon’s reports added much more 
I 








to the humanity of Lincoln than his son, 
obert, did by hiding many of his papers 

om 1865 to 1947. 

Those who defend Roosevelt's fame from 
the possibility of fault are equaly foolish. 
He prided himself on his sense of history. 
He wished it to remember him well. As a 
collector or hoarder for history, he saved not 
only papers and a 40-foot iceboat, but items 
which he could not have felt would preserve 

y impeccable portrait of an impeccable 
man. 

He industriously collected and preserved 
the evidences of his own human frailties— 
much better than the energetic Herndon did 
after Lincoln’s death. And, as in the case of 
Lincoln, they will help make his identifica- 
tion with the far from perfect people more 
complete—and more appealing. 

, of course, much too soon to measure 

Roosevelt's greatness in terms of his policies. 
He himself liked to quote Woodrow Wilon as 
saying to him, “Ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred matters which appear to you and me 
today as of vital administration policy will 
be completely overlooked by history, and 
many other little things which you and I 
pay but scant heed to will begin to be talked 
about 100 years from now.” 

His New Deal may be not merely whittled 
away but finally and forthrightly rejected. 
On the other hand, he may come to be re- 
garded, as the brusque, radical O. K. Bovard, 
famous managing editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, in his lifetime called him, as 
merely the Kerensky of the American Revo- 
lution. 

His New Internationalism, as embodied in 
the United Nations, may be a failure—even 
& menace, as some say now. It could be the 
instrument he hoped to make it when he 
clearly wanted to become its first director as 
weil as its designer. He felt then as Lincoln 
felt when he said that he hoped the kind of 
reconstruction he sought might grow from 
the first postwar State governments in the 
South: “Concede (that they are) as the egg 
is to the fowl. We shall sooner have the 
fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing 
s” 

One thing about Roosevelt will be remem- 
bered: He was the man whose boldness, ex- 
travagant readiness with the country’s cash, 
and easy fascination with fantastic ideas 
brought about the practical development of 
the power in nuclear physics. 

That might give him only bitter remem- 
brance among the ruins. It could mean a 
place for him as the activator of a new, 
glorious age on earth. One or the other will 
be remembered longer—if man lasts to re- 
member—than the fact that he once wanted 
to get some old men off the Supreme Court 
bench, or that he tried to purge some pestif- 
erous politicians in the Senate, or even that 
he seemed a traitor to his class. 

In America the certainty is that those 
who want him to be forgotten earliest labor 
most enregetically to make certain that he 
will be remembered longest. In order to 
prove the damage he did to American tradi- 
Uon in the past, they have secured a consti- 
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tutional amendment requiring that he re- 
main unique in the future as the American 
President whose identification with the peo- 
ple, by the people, will, lasted longest. 

It is illegal now for any American to re- 
ceive the repeated approval of the people as 
many times as Roosevelt did. That may 
affect contestants for greatness in the fu- 
ture. It emphasizes by constitutional 
amendment the preeminent popularity of 
Roosevelt in the history of the Republic. 


Ten Aprils are still too few to fix the im- 
age of Roosevelt which will attend the al- 
ready obvious long remembrance of Franklin 
Roosevelt. In many ways the future and 
not the man will determine that. And cer- 
tainly in the complexity of his character, in 
both the playfulness and the implacability 
of his personality, in the petty things to 
which he gave concern and in the great 
causes to which he devoted his life, there are 
materials for the making of many legends— 
or almost any legend—about him. 

The only inescapable item in all of them 
will be the strange but certain identification 
of the man with the people in the long dozen 
years in which he was the unquestioned 
leader of America who became the almost 
equal leader of the world. 

In that identification of man and people 
on the 10th anniversary of Roosevelt's death, 
the question which most needs answer by 
his grave and on this earth is not that of 
his dimensions in history. History will an- 
swer that. The greater question after 10 
Aprils involves the dimensions and the image 
of the people he led. A dead hero can wait 
for history. The remembrance of Roosevelt's 
compelling leadership will not hurt the peo- 
ple who must make history now. 

JONATHAN DANIELS. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD an address 
delivered by me before the Society of 
Business Magazine Editors in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 7, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, tonight with your kind indul- 
gence, I should like to talk about tue Amer- 
ican economic way of life—and the deadly 
peril it faces. 

Before I conclude, I hope to arouse in each 
of you the evangelistic fervor so badly needed 
to persuade millions of Americans their 
greatest hope for the Good Life lies in our 
competitive private enterprise system. 

It is a marvelous machinery when you 
stop to think of it—delicate and sensitive to 
change—yet remarkably strong and sturdy. 
It is not perfect by any means, but it is far 
superior to any other system yet devised by 
man to satisfy his wants and needs and still 
allow him to call his soul his own. 

You and I already know all this—-or we 
wouldn’t work where we do. We'd be with 
the ADA’ers and the Walter Reuthers, and 
with the rest of the left-wing pack now hotly 
fighting tooth and nail to destroy the very 
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system which has made America at 
marvel and the envy of the world 

Whether we like it or not, those who would 
build a new social order based on the iron 


once the 


fist of Big Government have gained consid- 
erable ground through a calculated campaign 
of deceit and demagoguery Already they 
have enlisted millions of gullible folks in the 
battle to overthrow the economic freedom we 


all enjoy and the political freedom that goes 
with it. 
Make no mistake, gentlemen 
and-death struggle between two wav of 
economic life as different as night and day 
Under the private competitive system, the 
amount and kinds of goods produced 
determined in the marketplace by the de- 
crees of fluctuating consumer prices. Count- 
less individuals decide what they will 
and what they will pay. Government acts 
as referee to prevent excesses on the part of 
any one group at the expense of other groups. 


this is a life- 


are 


buy 


Government itself avoids excesses of power. 

Under the Reuther-Keyserling system 
Government decrees determine the amount 
and kinds of goods produced. Herein con- 
sumers are economic captives—and likewise 
political prisoners. Government no longer 


is the referee. Government is the bos 

In essence, this is what the battle today 
is about. ‘ 

Old stuff, you say? 

Gentlemen, I submit that it is as new 
as tomorrow's headlines. And the 
quences of the proposed social reforms are 
as potentially devastating as the hydrogen 
bomb. 

As a matter of cold reality, the battle is 
already upon us. Enemy snipers man the 
firing lines 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Only a few weeks ago, they came close to 
winning a major contest. I refer to the 
recent tax fight in Congress. 

There is no neutral ground in this battle. 
There are no innocent bystanders. 

If you sincerely believe—-as I do, with all 
my heart—in the fundamental rightness of 
the private competitive system, you must be 
willing to fight for it. 

You may recall that following the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Benjamin Franklin 
was questioned about the results. “What 
have you given us?’’ someone asked. 

“A Republic,” he replied, “if you can keep 
it.” 

Gentlemen, we of this generation were 
given another precious inheritance—the pri- 
vate competitive system. The question is, 
“Can we keep it?” 

Before we can launch a counterattack to 
keep our way of life, we must first size up 
our enemies. 

Strong in numbers, they are firmly en- 
trenched in powerful associations—political 
parties, some labor organizations, some farm 
groups, the egghead clans, and in the press. 
They are well-financed and even now are 
fattening their war chests. Clever and un- 
scrupulous, they wage relentless war—day 
and night, Sundays and holidays—under the 
rules of jungle warfare: No holds barred and 
no quarter given. 

Nevertheless, there is one thing in 
favor—they telegraph their punches. 
have advance notice of their intentions. 

Less than a month ago in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Americans for Democratic Action 
penciled out their blueprint for America. 
After much clackety-clack about preserving 
the free-enterprise system, they outlined 
their domestic policy recommendations, 
which, if actuated, of course, would torpedo 
the free-enterprise system. 

Less than 1 week ago the United Automo- 
bile Workers, under Walter Reuther, con- 
vened in Cleveland and went down the line 
for a program that is a dead ringer for the 
ADA plan. 

What the Keyserling-Reuther boys advo- 
cate is prosperity through greater Govern- 
ment spending, coupled with lower personal- 
income taxes for the poor, and higher taxes 


conse- 


our 
We 
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»rich. They den 
ed excess profits 
iness and people 
want more Federal ownership, more 
development, more Federal opera- 
e Federal bureaucracy, more Federal 
i taxes, and more Federal controi: 
the same eyewash that was peddled 
untry in the thirties and forties. 
d for us then, and, I submit, 

od for us now 
if in 1932 the New Deal spent bil- 
ns of dollars to increase purchasing power, 
and Federal bureaucrats pulled the strings 
i major field of endeavor. Yet in 
137 the country was down to 1932 levels 
1 1939 there were 9 million unemployed. 
nd that doesn't count the part-time unem- 
yyment, which Mr. Keyserling now insists 
ing to exaggerate present unemploy- 


and heavier taxes on 
and surplus savings 


ir 


f 


every 


pli 
on u 
ment 

he butterfly economists struck out time 
and again. But they are still in the game 
pitching, anticipating another turn at bat. 

rhey, and their political-empire-building 
brethren, have just staged a grandstand play 
in the Congress. The Reuther-Keyserling 
wing of the Democratic Party tried for a 
double play, votes for Democrats at $20 a 
head and a black eye for Republicans who 
opposed that kind of tax relief at this time. 
It was a close play, but the majority umpires 
in Congress called them out. 

This is not ancient history, gentlemen, this 
is now. 

On the floors of Congress, the Nation was 
told that the way to economic health was to 
increase purchasing power of low-income 
people, who in turn would spend most of the 
tax cut. This would stimulate demand for 
consumer goods, which would increase pro- 
duction and employment and eventually fac- 
tories would expand and new jobs would 
open up. 

This was called the percolate-up theory. 

The trouble with the percolate-up theory 
is that you keep adding water to the bottom 
of the pot, but you don’t put coffee in the 
top. 

At the same time, we were urged to kill off 
tax policies which encouraged people to risk 
their savings in business investments so pro- 
duction can expand and new jobs result. 

The policies that would prevail should the 
Reuther-Keyserling crowd run the Govern- 
ment were never more clearly revealed than 
in the political, hypocritical tax proposals 
submitted to the Congress this year. 

Despite the existing Federal debt, despite 
an anticipated deficit for the current fiscal 
year, despite the danger of inflation, per 
capita tax cuts were proposed without off- 
setting revenues to pay for them. 

To make up the loss in revenue, the Gov- 
ernment would have to borrow money and 
pay the interest charges. 

So what the Democrats really proposed 
Was increased purchasing power for consum- 
ers achieved with borrowed money, printing 
press money. 

Well, if this ts valid for a small increase 
in purchasing power, why not let the Govern- 
ment borrow without limitation, print a lot 
of money and increase consumption even 
more? 

Obviously, no nation can long endure by 
this process. Yet this is what the left- 
wingers proposed. 

The per capita tax cuts were not only 
unsound and irresponsible, they were vicious 
in their impact. Instead of being based on 
ability to pay, they were across-the-board 
reductions. Had the proposal been to in- 
crease taxes by a flat amount, there would 
have been howls of anguish heard around 
the world. 

Incitement to class warfare marked the 
impassioned speeches of tax-cut sponsors. 
“Soak the rich” was an underlying theme. 
But elementary arithmetic shows it can no 
longer be done. Taxes have already squeezed 
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all but the last remaining drops of Juice 
out of this urce. The Tax Foundation says 
that if Uncle Sam grabbed 100 percent of 
everyone's income over $10,000, he would col- 
less than $5 billlon—not enough to run 
the Governme! ra month. 

the gre 1iddle-income class in this 
the only remaining source for sub- 
And that is already 


lect les 


No, 
country is 
stantial tax reven 
heavily tappe 

Certainly, 
our tax laws hé 
upper-income classes. 

‘Are the middle-income classes to be like- 
wise whittled down and eventually destroyed 
through oppressive taxes? 

In these wonderful United States, we have 
managed to avoid division of our people into 
groups—the very rich and the 
very poor—a characteristic of many other 
nations of the world and one which we do 
not wish to acquire here. 

Instead of yawning chasm between the 
immensely rich and the poverty-stricken in 
the United States of America there is a 
strong, broad bridge of middle-income fam- 
ilies. The Commerce Department tells us 
more than 40 percent of American families 
earn over $5,000 a year. Fifty-five percent 
of the families in the United States have 
incomes of $4,000 or more a year. 

These are the people who keep this coun- 
try going—who run the factories, who till 
the soil, who sell the goods—who buy what 
is produced—and who pay the taxes that 
support the Government. 

And these are the people—the Reuthers 
and Keyserlings notwithstanding—who own 
shares in American business. 

Available studies disclose some 6 to 7 
million individuals hold stocks in publicly 
owned corporations; some 3 million indi- 
viduals, in personal holding corporations. 
How many own both types, we do not know, 
but undoubtedly there is some overlapping. 

In addition to individual stock ownership, 
institutions also hold shares. The extent of 
institutional stock ownership is not avail- 
able, but there are at least 1,000 such insti- 
tutions. Through them, untold millions of 
Americans have an interest in stocks as a re- 
sult of their equities in life insurance pol- 
icies, pension plans, and the like. 

What happens when the power to tax is 
used to wipe out the middle class? The 
wheels of industry stop turning, and Gove 
ernment steps in to manage the economy. 

This is not idle speculation. Just a few 
years ago Mr. Truman seized the steel mills, 
claiming he had inherent power to grab 
private property. If the Government can 
seize business property, it can also take in- 
dividual property. The social reformers have 
shown their hand—there can be no doubt as 
to their intentions should they regain 
power. 

Socialism never worked in other countries 
and was a miserable flop when tested in the 
United States. 

Why then can the Reuthers and the 
Keyserlings continue to capture ground with 
this proposition? 

Why indeed? 

In the first place, of course, they disguise 
their proposals in sheep’s clothing. The wolf 
fangs don't show to the uninitiated. 

And that’s where you and I, and everybody 
else who recognizes the Reuther-Keyserling 
scheme for the hoax that it is—have fallen 
down on the job. 

We have failed even to get this simple 
message across. If it is true that Govern- 
ment should have more responsibility—in 
other words, more control—over the econ- 
omy so people can have more freedom, then 
those pitiful masses of humanity behind the 
Iron Curtain should be the freest in the en- 
tire world. 

We have failed to convince the workers of 
America of their personal stake in our sys- 
tem of private ownership and production 


that 
the 


will argue 
whittled down 


today 
not 


no one 


ive 


two income 
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where opportunity beckons to those w 
to work to progress. 

We have failed to rally our forces in e 
walk of life to spread the golden gospe} 
opportunity for all. 

Opinion Research Corp., at rincet 
N. J., conducted a poll of high-school se: 
in 86 communities throughout the count 
When asked “Is the theory ‘from each 
cording to his ability, to each according 
need’ a valid basis for an economic syst 
55 percent replied “Yes.” 

Over half the high school seniors 
citizens of tomorrow—accepted the y 
theory that is the basis of Marxism. 

Sixty-one percent said the profit m 
is unnecessary to the survival of our sy 
Think of that. 

Sixty percent said owners get too much 
the profits. 

Eighty-two percent of the pupils said we 
do not have competition in business. Do 
you people here in this room thing there 
no competition in your business? 

Seventy-six percent believed that owners 
get most of the gains from new machinery 

Sixty percent said a worker should not pr 
duce all he can. 

This, gentlemen, gives an idea of what we 
are up against. 

How fertile is the soil for the Reuther-Key- 
serling propaganda. : 

Well, how shall we counterattack? 

Let’s steal a page from the enemy’s book, 
Let’s live our convictions in everyday life. 
The enemies of freedom seize every oppor- 
tunity to discredit our sytem—let us seize 
every opportunity to lambaste theirs. 

We can begin in our own homes with our 
own children to extol the virtues of private 
ownership of property and to explain the 
benefits of competition. There are countless 
examples of everyday products and services 
used in the home which, because of compe- 
tition, have increased in quality while drop- 
ping in price. Television is an outstanding 
example. 

In our daily work we can spread the gospel 
and at the same time expose the Reuther- 
Keyserling hokum that is bewitching and 
bewildering our people. We should con- 
stantly show up the concept of more personal 
freedom under more Government control as 
a hoax—a snare and a delusion. 

Every day in every way we should cite 
chapter and verse where socialism—the real 
name for the Reuther-Keyserling program— 
has failed. 

The greatest socialist experiment in world 
history is Soviet Russia. It is a gold mine 
of examples to turn our people away from 
the honey-poison ideas of the Reuthers and 
Keyserlings and the other leftwing social- 
ists. Russia is first and foremost the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. It should be 
so identified to our people who think of it 
only as a Communist political government 

Should the Reuther-Keyserling socialist 
movement win out in the United States, 
business editors would soon go the way of 
Russian writers—urging the poor devils on 
the production line to greater efforts, ration- 
alizing the inevitable failures under the 
socialist system, and rewriting history to 
suit the purposes of political ruling bosses 

We can bend every effort to get business 
people to set aside a portion of their adver- 
tising budgets to preach the gospel of the 
free, competitive way of life. 

Enlightened management is already mov- 
ing in that direction. Every now and then 
I notice an advertisement in a national mag- 
azine dedicated to informing workers and 
consumers how the profit system benefits 
them. But so far we are using only BB 
guns—when the battle demands heavy ar- 
tillery. 

We need spokesmen who understand our 
system and can explain it to the man on 
the street. At the same time, they mt 
also counteract the Reuther-Keyserling p 
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that has already infected a great body of 
yple. We need advocates for our cause on 
dio and television programs, on discussion 
els in church and educational groups. 
need writers in our newspapers and 
wines who will help us carry the ball. 
We must make meaningful to various groups 
+n the country—the teachers—the miners— 
' farmers—the factory workers—the col- 
tudents—the big stake they have in the 
ite economic system—and what they 
to lose under Socialist schemes so 
ntly and artfully peddled by enemies of 
iomic freedom. How many union mem- 
ners realize that when Government operates 
business, the right to strike evaporates. By 
vy Government employees are forbidden to 
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It is not enough just to talk with each 
other. We must reach those who are falling 
for the Socialist line because they know not 
what they do. 

The big showdown will come in November 
What will be decided is not just the future 
of the Republican Party and the Democratic 

arty. 

The free way of life as we have known it 
is at stake. The system which offers the 
greatest opportunity for individual advance- 
ment according to ability and the greatest 
rewards for effort is under attack by enemies 
who are playing for keeps. Their burning 
arrows have already set the house afire. 

I for one am not going to stand idly by 
and let it burn to the ground. 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on last 
evening, April 17, I made a broadcast 
over station WMCA, of New York City, 
on 2 subjects which in my opinion are 
of the utmost importance to the people 
of the United States. First and foremost 
is the question of Quemoy and the Matsu 
Islands, the question of war or peace. 
Second is the case of Edward Corsi. I 
ask unanimous consent to have my re- 
marks printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ApprREsS By SENATOR LEHMAN 


The past month, since I last reported to 
you, has been another eventful one. There 
has been no great activity here in Congress. 
We had a 10-day recess for Easter. But 
there has been no recess on the world front—- 
no recess in the Formosa Straits. And there 
has been no recess in developments of na- 
tional political interest. 

Two subjects have been the main objects 
of attention in Washington: First and fore- 
most, the question of Formosa, of Quemoy 
and the Matsu Islands—the question of war 
and peace, and second, the case of Edward 
Corsi. 

President Eisenhower has often referred 
to his administration and to his Cabinet as a 
team. If they are a team, it is the strangest 
team in history because it seems to make 
Piays which have no relationship to the sig- 
nals being called, in public, by the quarter- 
back. President Eisenhower makes fine pub- 
lic statements, with many of which I agree, 


but his team continues to act as if they had 
never heard these statements. The Eisen- 
hower team seems to be playing on a differ- 
ent field, in a different game, under a differ- 
ent set of rules, than President Eisenhower 
himself. For this he must be credited with 
full responsibility. It is his team. 

The 1A test example of incredible conduct 
on the part of the Eisenhower administration 
is the case of Ed Corsi, former industrial 
commissioner of the State of New York, for- 
mer Republican candidate for the United 
States Senate, and until very recently, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State on Im- 
migration Matters. 

As everybody knows, Mr. Corsi was fired by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles— 
kicked out of his job—because we was trying 
to do a job—the job he was assigned to do. 

Mr. Corsi took the job at the request of 
the White House, to try to unsnarl the red- 
tape and to clean up the mess involving the 
refugee relief program. Under this program, 
enacted in 1953, the United States was going 
to admit 209,000 escapees and refugees from 
Europe and elsewhere into the United States. 
Well, to date, almost 2 years later, about 1,000 
actual escapees and refugees have been ad- 
mitted, along with a number of relatives. 
The entire program has turned out to be a 
fraud and a failure. 

So the White House called in Mr. Corsi, 
who has a considerable reputation as an ad- 
ministrator, and who is known as a friend 
of immigration. Corsi's job was to break the 
administrative logjam. He was to see to it 
that as many refugees and escapees as pos- 
sible were admitted into the United States 
in the remaining months during which the 
Refugee Relief Act is still in effect. 

But in Washington, Mr. Corsi made a crit- 
ical mistake. He took his job seriously. He 
pushed, he scolded, he insisted that the red- 
tape be cut and that refugees be admitted 
into the United States. He even spoke out 
against the racist and discriminatory Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and urged its drastic 
amendment. 

In Congress, powerful elements committed 
to the discriminatory principles of the 
McCarran-Walter Act attacked Mr. Corsi. 
They went over his past with a fine-toothed 
comb. They made veiled allusions to vague 
organizations he had belonged to 20 or 30 
years ago. The witch hunt was on. 

Secretary Dulles, Mr. Corsi’s boss, reacted 
to the attack against his subordinate by 
beating an inglorious, shameless retreat. He 
announced publicly that Mr. Corsi was be- 
ing investigated for security, and that any- 
way, Mr. Corsi was in Washington on a 
temporary 90-day appointment only. 

This was news to Mr. Corsi, who had come 
to Washington prepared to stay and see the 
refugee program through. 

Secretary Dulles had more news for Mr. 
Corsi. He announced subsequently that Mr. 
Corsi was no longer to be special assistant for 
immigration problems. In short, he was 
fired. 

It was not a question of Mr. Corsi’s loyalty, 
Secretary Dulles said. It was just that Mr. 
Corsi was such a poor administrator. 

Mr. Corsi has accused Secretary Dulles of 
lying. Secretary Dulles has suggested that 
Mr. Corsi is not telling the truth. 

In the light of this development, and of 
these charges and countercharges, I felt a 
congressional investigation would be a good 
thing. I urged that such an investigation 
be instituted. It is nowin progress. I trust 
and hope that the facts will be brought out. 

There is one fact, however, which is per- 
fectiy clear without further investigation. 
That is the fact that the refugee relief pro- 
gram has been a tragic disappointment and 
a dreadful failure. 

You may be interested to know that I am 
preparing to introduce a set of amendments 
to the Refugee Relief Act. Those amend- 
ments would eliminate the unwise and un- 
supportable provisions of the present refugee 
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law. My amendments would make the 
refugee relief program easier to administer 
My amendments, if enacted, would make it 
possible to admit most if not all, of the 
209,000 refugees and escapees authorized 
be admitted under the basic terms of th 
law. 

But, no matter how good a law, its pur- 
poses can be totally frustrated by unsympa- 
thetic and obstructive administration of the 
law. In reverse, even a bad law can be made 
to work by liberal, sympathetic, 
gent administration of it. 

I do not know whether we can get this 
kind of administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act from the present regime in Washington, 
even if my amendments to the law are 
adopted. Mr. Corsi tried, and you know what 
happened to him. 

The question of Mr. Corsi is not the only 
one troubling Secretary Dulles and the Eisen- 
hower administration these days. 

There is a far more explosive problem to 
be dealt with—and far more important for 
the United States. That is the question of 
Formosa, of Quemoy, and Matsu. 

Quemoy and Matsu are, of course, those 
little islands directly off the coast of China, 
within the very tidewaters of the Chinese 
mainland. The administration has half- 
conimitted the United States to defend those 
islands, which are now occupied by Chiang 
Kai-shek, if the Red Chinese attack them 

Maybe we will defend those islands. Maybe 
we won't. One week we hear in Washington 
that the administration is prepared to go to 
war over those islands. The next week we 
hear that the administration definitely will 
not go to war Over those islands. It is a war 
of nerves. The chief victims of this war, 
however, are the American people and the 
people of the free world. 

The chief of naval operations, Admiral 
Carney, is reported to have predicted that 
Red China would attack Quemoy and Matsu 
by April 15, and that by that date we would 
be in war. 

Admiral Carney has denied that he made 
the prediction. It was another incident in 
the war of nerves. 

But make no mistake about it. The ex- 
perts in and out of Washington are agreed— 
they have no doubt—that the Red Chinese 
are planning to attack Quemoy and Matsu, 
and are only waiting for the most opportune 
moment. 

What will we do then, when and if an 
attack is launched, against these islands 
which have always belonged to the Chinese 
mainland and are part of the Chinese main- 
land? 

Military experts tell me that there is no 
way to defend these islands except by bomb- 
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ing the Chinese mainland. There is little 
question of what would happen then. That 
would mean all-out war with China. Would 
it be an atomic war? I do not know. I sus- 
pect it would. Red China may not have 
atomic bombs, but Red Russia has. Are we 


going to risk atomic war, with all its fright- 
ful, world-shattering implications, for the 
defense of islands which we have no legal 
right to defend under inte-national law? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. In such a 
war we would fight alone. Alone in the 
world, with not a single major ally at our 
side. 

We are, of course, committed—I do not 
question that commitment for a moment 
to defend Formosa against a Communist 
attack. That is what we should be con- 
centrating on—the building up of strength 
and free-world solidarity for the dé 
of Formosa. We should be trying. with all 
the means at our disposal, to associate as 
many allies as possible with ourselves for 
the defense of Formosa against aggression. 
We cannot, and should not, try to do it or 
go it alone. 

A united world front in 
mosa ag 


fense 


defense of Fore 


ainst aggression will surely deter the 
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Red Chinese, if anything can deter Red 


nina 
: Let us ask ourselves: What is Red China 
really after? Is it Quemoy and Matsu or 
Formosa? No; these are only tidbits—means 
to an end. What Red China really wants is 
tl ymination and control of all Asia 

Quemoy and Matsu offer Red China such 
an opportunity, if we defend them. _ The 
masses of the people of Asia are convinced 
that Quemoy and Matsu should belong to 
Red China. They believe Red China would 
be justified in taking possession of these 
islands by force if necessary. And this same 
view is held by the vast majority of the 
peoples and governments of Europe, too 

If we, the United States, undertake to de- 
fend these islands against a Red Chinese 
attack, and thus initiate a war with Red 
China, and possibly with Russia, too, it will 
be a war under the best conditions for the 
Communists, and the worst for us. If we 
make it an atomic war, we may win tem- 
porarily in China, but we will lose perma- 
nently in the rest of the world. 

We dare not contemplate this prospect. 
On the contrary, we should make clear, im- 
mediately, that we have no such thought 
in mind. We must make clear that we not 
only seek peace, but we seek to avoid war. 

Formosa represents a point where we can 
rally the free world; yes, even the peoples of 
Asia. 

I am not trying to run the foreign policy 
of the United States. That is President 
Eisenhower's responsibility. But he shall 
have my views when I honestly differ with 
him, as I do now, and my support when he 
is following what I consider the right road. 

This is an obligation I owe to you, the 
people of New York State, whom I repre- 
sent in the Senate, and to my country. It 
is an obligation I owe to my conscience. 

Thank you, my friends, for listening to my 
latest report from Washington, 
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The Conquest of Polia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
in regard to a recent great accomplish- 
ment of international value, namely, the 
development by Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the 
antipoliomyelitis vaccine. The editorial 
appeared in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of April 13. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONQUEST OF POLIO 


The report on the Salk poliomyelitis vac- 
cine presents the world with one central 
fact of overwhelming importance: Man now 
has in his hands the weapon that will con- 
quer polio the killer, the crippler. There is 
every reason to believe that this weapon 
will be used well, and that the conquest will 
come swiftly. 

Achievement of an effective polio vaccine 
is a triumph with many facets. It is, of 
course, & great personal victory for Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk, the modest and dedicated man who 
took the final step. His labors have won 
him an enduring place in medicine's Hall of 
Fame. 

Dr. Salk would be the first to point out, 
however, that his research, brilliant and 
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painstaking though it was, merely brought 
the work of others to fruition. 

The fight against polio has been going on 
for decades. But one needs to go back only 
to 1949 to show how the work of each man 
has been a stepping-stone for those who 
followed. In that year a group working at 
Harvard University propagated polio virus in 
nonnervous tissue after countless previous 
efforts had failed. This meant that if a polio 
vaccine was developed it could be produced 
safely in large quantities. 

Two years later, teams of researchers at 
four universities had narrowed the search 
for a vaccine by finding that only three types 
of virus cause polio. By 1952, scientists at 
Yale and Johns Hopkins had learned that 
the disease can be attacked in the blood- 
stream. Then a worker at the University of 
Pittsburgh demonstrated that antibodies 
formed under stimulation by the virus actu- 
ally would protect against polio. 

Dr. Salk’'s development of a workable vac- 
cine is based on those previous discoveries. 
His work would not have been possible with- 
out them, 

The conquest of polio, in short, beauti- 
fully illustrates the scientific method. It is 
a Classic example of the way in which nu- 
merous researchers, working in widely sepa- 
rated laboratories, can pool their knowledge 
and make a concerted attack on problems 
that confront mankind. At atime when the 
scientific community has been under attack 
from various quarters, this success is a re- 
minder that science is man’s most effective 
tool for mastering his environment. 

Achievement of the polio vaccine also is a 
heartening reminder of what can be done 
through the cooperative effort of ordinary 
citizens. They, millions of them, poured out 
the flood of dimes and dollars that enabled 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis to finance both medical treatment and 
research. 

The vaccine is a triumph for Dr. Salk and 
those others who have hunted dread polio to 
its lair. In a larger sense, it is a triumph for 
the community of man, 


State of Israel Bond Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, April 2, our able and distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamMarRA] made a 
speech at a trade-union dinner in the 
interest of the Israel bond drive. It was 
a most interesting and thought-provok- 
ing speech. It was a heartening speech 
to those interested in the welfare of 
Israel. I feel that the Senator’s speech 
should be widely read. It should cer- 
tainly be made a part of the Recorp of 
the United States Senate. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ISRAELt BOND SPEECH AT TRADE UNION 
DINNER BY Hon. Pat McNaMaRA, OF MICHI- 
GAN, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., APRIL 2, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, offi- 

cers, brothers, and sisters in the trade-union 

movement, fellow Americans, this is the first 
time since the voters of Michigan decided the 


April 18 


time had arrived to send a member of 
ganized labor to the United States Se, 
that I have had the pleasure of addre 
large gathering of the representativy 
labor—A. F. of L., CIO, and indeps 
unions—all together in one place. I 
very great privilege indeed to be here 
know that this meeting is symbolic 
unification of organized labor that is n 
process. 

This gathering is of special interest t 
for if it had not been for the strongly « 
certed efforts of practically all group 
ganized labor, I would not be addressing y 
tonight as the Senator from Michigan 
me point out that Iam only the third De; 
crat in the history of Michigan to be e] 
to the United States Senate. It is clear 
the allegiance to the GOP of that r 
ribbed Republican State is crumbling 

How did this happen? It happened be. 
cause Michigan has become an industri 
well as an agricultural State; it happened | 
cause the workers of Michigan re 
against the reactionary policies of the R 
publican Party; it happened because 
working people of Michigan joined with t 
disillusioned farmers and the disappoint 
business people to send to the Congre 
Senator who would do his best for all 
people. They had become tired of se 
their State represented by Senators who 
sistently voted wrong. ‘Today, they have 
least one Senator who tries to see their prob- 
lems as a whole and who votes according to 
his conscience in what he sees as the best 
interests of the entire State. 

I must confess that there are times tn 
Washington when I feel somewhat frus- 
trated. Lut this is part of the process 
democracy; many times we must make h 
slowly. But we must make sure that we are 
going forward, not backward. I 6ee it as 
job to keep trying for better things for 
our people, and that’s what I am endeavo 
to do. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for discussing 
politics a little in my remarks, because, I 
am sure, you have wondered how it hap- 
pened that Part McNamara, from the pipefit- 
ting trade, reached the United States Sen- 
ate. It was improbable, but it happened~ 
not because of the particular merits of my- 
self, but because the times are changing, and 
people are changing with them. 

In addition, I can say honestly that my 
campaign for election was, in my belief, one 
of the cleanest campaigns in the Nation, 
There were no personalities. My opponent, 
the chairman of the Republican policy c 
mittee, ran on his record, and I atta 
his and nis party’s record up and down th 
State. We fought it out on the issues 
and the Democrats won. 

I have a Jewish friend back in Michigan 
who used to say he had his own definition 
of a Jew. He told me: “Part, I’m going to 
give you an answer that an Irishman will 
understand. The Jews are that branch of 
the human race who just won't take ‘no’ for 
an answer.” The more I hear about Israel 
and its people, the more I Can see the truth 
in my friend’s remark. 

I want io tell you a little about the story 
of Israel, not just because I want you, as 
Americans, to further the sale of Israeli 
bonds, but because I want you, as Ameri- 
cans, to understand how I see this business 
of refusing to take no for an answer. 

Here we are gathered, you and I, in this 
important meeting of organized labor. I 
am here because of my position as a Sena- 
tor of the United States—but my position 
as a Senator of the United States is due 
to a lifetime in the ranks of organized labor 
You and I know why we are here. We are 
here because all along the line of bitter op- 
position to labor unionism, there were men 
who wouldn’t take no for an answer. I 
thank that almost every man is here because 
in the bactle for human dignity and work- 
ers’ rights, each of us refused to take no [for 





r. That refusal to take no for 
r built America; it brought the 
wno built America into a movement 
build America into something far 

than anyone has ever dreamed. 
iere is one place in the world where 
me spirit exists and permeates the 
the country and its people to an even 
r degree than in the United States, that 

the land of Israel. 

s us generations of struggle and edu- 
to forge the mighty organizations 
» our labor unions. It took deter- 
ed effort and bitter conflict to gain for 
ized labor its rightful place in this 
, and this is the remarkable thing 
Israel that should make each of us 
ense of partnership with that country 
people—they founded their country 
( pri iciples that we still are struggling 
for in America. Their labor organizations 
re the dominant economic and political 
rces of Israel, operating through the great 
iruth, their central labor organization. 
have proven that the desert can be 
to bloom, that the swamp can be 
drained, that men can accomplish the im- 
ible where men have the will and faith 
to accomplish the impossible. Believe me, 
my friends, if Israel had the resources that 


America has, in the same proportion, there 
would not have to be the struggle or the 
thre of struggle to achieve the reasonable 


aims of its people. 

What they have accomplished in Israel and 
what they are now accomplishing in the 
ice of great hardship must arouse the ad- 
tion of every man who Knows the mean- 
ing of struggle against odds. Even if we 
were not informed Americans, recognizing 
cinship with them for their democratic 
ideals; for their indomitable courage; for 
their role in history past, present, and future; 
we would, just as good sports who like to see 

man get an even shake, rise and cheer 
them on. 


My friends, that is just what we are being 





our 











asked to do. Israel is small, a little guy, 
fighting nature, fighting enemies, racing 
against time to build up an economy based 
on equity, learning his job while he is pro- 
ducing, welcoming the stranger and sharing 
his crust with him—such a guy needs friends. 
He needs friends as America needed friends 
during the Revolution. This little guy saw 
6 million of his brothers and sisters wiped 
out in the world. He has memories of his 


people burned and stabbed and plundered in 
many parts of the Old World. Without allies, 
he has only himself and his eternal faith in 
God. He must do today at all costs what dare 
not be left for tomorrow. I tell you, my fel- 
low Americans, it would be a poor kind of 
American who wouldn’t admire that little 
guy and who wouldn’t be cheering him on 
in his fight against such odds. 

We are being asked to lend him some of 











Our strength. America was in that same 
position during the Revolution. Abroad, we 
went to France for help. At home, that great 
American Jewish patriot, Haym Salomon, a 
Philadelphia banker, bankrupted himself in 
the cause of the independence of the United 
St In our own wars, we go to our own 
people for assistance to our country through 
bond purchases. Israel, with its limited re- 
sources, must have outside help. I do know 


Every American who, whether through 
timent or for hardheaded business rea- 
S, Invests in State of Israel bonds has a 
fine, sound investment. Whether you are in- 
vesting in a private business or in a country, 
y ir investment is safest when it is made 
with people who won't take no for an answer. 
And you are asked to invest—not in war 
bond: Jews are 
hot a warring people. 

Imagine a little country with half a million 
people at the end of a struggle for independ- 
ence absorbing over a million refugees within 
& iew short years. It was impossible—but 
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they did it. Imagine a tiny nation having to 
break the soil and establish industries while 
fighting for independence. It was impos- 
sible—but they did it. So now you have a 
million and a half people, today neither at 
war nor at peace, building frantically because 
they know that events in the world may soon 
make it necessary to br ther mil- 
lion refugees whose very lives are at 
in other parts of the world. It se : 
possible—but they are doing it. Whole new 
industries are springing up. A vast chemical 
industry, construction, cement, plastics, ma- 
chinery, roadbuilding, consumer goods, agri- 
culture, shipping, aviation—-these and many 
more are making the land of Israel throb 
with the urgent vitality that is so charac- 
teristic of America. It is only a question of 
time before their example revitalizes the 
whole Middle East and helps millions of the 
Arab peoples make progress in the civilized 
world. 

But time is on the side of the people of 
Israel only if we give the peopie of Israel 
what they need to work with—right now and 
in adequate measure. The chemical and 
other industries which are needed cannot 
be built on a piecemeal basis; you cannot 
build part of a chemical plant today and 
another part the year after next. If you 
are going to build at all, you must build that 
plant ail at cne time. The same thing goes 
for all the other industries that have to be 
created right from the ground up. The 
people of Israel must have the tools they 
need—now. Otherwise, the year after next 
may find them worse off than they are today. 

We are told that it took 6 days for the 
creation of the world, and only after it was 
all done were man and woman created to 
inhabit it. But in Israel the people are 
already there, and a new world is being 
created around them while they must be 
fed, clothed, and educated. It is this new 
miracle of creation under most difficult con- 
ditions that has earned the awe and respect 
of the other people of the world. It is in 
this miracle that we are being asked to 
invest. 

You see, my friends, it is not Just Israel 
you are investing in. You are making an 
investment in civilization itself. You are 
investing in the human spirit. The same 
people who, a thousand years ago, carried 
to the rude medieval Christian countries of 
Europe the first philosophy and learning 
and devotion to democracy and freedom nur- 
tured in the eastern world, have now re- 
turned to the east, bearing with them the 
science and the productive arts of living 
of the 20th century west. 

These are not just bonds for Israel— 
they are our bonds with Israel. One could 
not understand America without under- 
standing the part that the Jewish idea of 
one God, through the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, has played in the founding and the 
history of America. Ours is not just a debt 
to repay, not just an acknowledgement of 
spiritual kinship. This is an act by which 
the common man in America declares to 
Israel and to all peoples of the whole world: 
“Wherever men fight the good fight for po- 
litical and economic democracy; wherever 
men struggle to raise the levels of living 
and dignity of the common man; wherever 
men, against whatever odds, refuse to take 
no for an answer—to that place and to those 
men the people of America will send their 
private help, their personal encouragement, 
their ringing message of the unity of ail 
good men in a good cause.” 

In conclusion, my friends, let me say that 
there could be no more fitting group than 
this to give emphasis and leadership in the 
bonds for Israel campaign. You represent 
the working people of the San Francisco 
area. You are asking your people and your 
friends to make possible the success of a 
democratic working community far away in 
the Middle East—so that from their toil and 
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their sweat they may lemselves 
& prosperous and free and so 
that their success may as a bei 1 
and an ideal for all the oppressed and pov- 
erty-stricken and disease-ridden and hope- 
less people who are their neighb As well 
as creating in that vast desert country an 
oasis of democracy, with kinship for all the 
freedom-loving nations of the world 

So, the beachhead is well « t ed I 
&m sure you here tonight will want t ee 


it expand, not only that a 
find refuge 
future 
have a chance 
suit of 

heritage. 


great people may 
oppression but al Oo that 
will, with God's help 
for life, liberty, ar pur- 
which is 


trom 
generations 
id the 
rightful 


happiness man's 





Competition in the Rubber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated March 25, sent by Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, to 

fr. Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
I want to clearly associate myself with 
Mr. Burger's comments. 

It is my intent to watch with 
interest the activities affecting private 
management of the synthetic rubber 
plants, in order to determine whether 
small business and free enterprise will 
have an opportunity to develop. 

As all Senators know, this subject was 
of deep concern to many of us when we 
voted on the question of disposal of the 
Government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants; and I am deeply concerned lest 
some of the aspects of competitive enter- 
prise may have been damaged by the 
action taken by Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


keen 


Marcu 25, 1955. 
Mr. Paut W. LITCHFIELD, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. LitcHFie.p: I read with considers 
able interest the announcement of your come- 
pany over your signature appearing in the 
New York Times of today, “An 
ment by Goodyear of importance 
manufacturer of rubber products.” 
I have reviewed your statement very care- 
fully and it is our hope and trust that, for 
the good of our Nation's welfare, the pledge 
enunciated in the statement will be carried 
out to the fullest degree. I was especially 
interested in your statement: “Today a new 


annoyncee 


to every 


and stimulating ingredient—free enter- 
prise—is added.” That has been our position 
in all messages we have sent to Congre 


not to oppose private operation of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants, but rather fearful that 
after the plants went into private ownership 
a@ squeeze play might take place. 

You also state: “It is a challenge In that it 
provides the opportunity to prove again the 
advantages of private enterprise.” This will, 
we sincerely hope, come true because if it 
doesn’t private enterpri the ckets 


will be on trial. 


e in big bra s 
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A very Important declaration by you, of 
freat importance to all small users of syn- 
thetic rubber, is your statement that 
“Through the sale of a sufficient portion of 
our production to ensure free and fair com- 
petition within the rubber industry” is how 
you propose to meet your new obligations. 
Our position is that we will expect free and 
fair competition in the sale of synthetic 
rubber and that the smaller users of this 
product will get a fair and equal break with 
all other customers of the owners of these 
p ant 5 

Finally, when the day arrives in which free 
and fair competition enters the rubber tire 
industry, it is my belief that such action 
will maintain the present efficient independ- 
ents in that industry, particularly in the 
distribution field, and will offer an attraction 
to youth to enter this industry which offers 
opportunity for individual ownership 
in the distribution field. 

Having close to 50 years of experience in 
the industry, it is my hope that for the good 
of the industry itself, this pledge will be 
carried out in full, not alone by your conr- 
pany but by all other new owners of these 
Government plants. If this is done, there 
will be no complaint from small business of 
this Nation, but it is a safe conclusion that 
from this moment on the Congress will be 
watching all developments in the private 
ownership of these plants. Of this we are 
certain 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


preat 


Thanks From an Italian Immigrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to 
offer to my colleagues an unsigned letter 
which recently appeared in the Public 
Pulse column of the Omaha (Nebr.) 
World-Herald, This heartwarming trib- 
ute to the United States comes from an 
Italian immigrant who achieved the full 
fruition of American citizenship. His 
letter is a challenge to all of us to pause 
a moment and reflect on our blessings. 
It is a directive to those who serve here 
to preserve our great institutions and 
freedom of opportunity, in order that 
succeeding generations of Americans 
may be equally rewarded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

To THE UNITED StaTes, THANKS 
OMARA. 

I want to say “Thanks to the greatest 
country in the world, the United States, and 
one of the finest companies in that country, 
the Union Pacific Railroad.” 

In 1913, as a man of 24, I came from Italy 
and settled in Omaha. Two days after I ar- 
rived I started work at the Union Pacific. 
After more than 40 years of service, I was 
retired. 

Words cannot express how much these 
years in this country and with this company 
have meant tome, My four children are now 
grown and have unlimited opportunities 
available to them. I can enjoy my retire- 
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ment as would not be possible anywhere 
else in the world 
Only in a democracy, such as we have, 
could an uneducated man like I was, come in 
as a stranger and be welcomed to live a life 
of freedom and accomplishment. 
A. L. 


he Colonels’ Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the so-called Colonels’ Report has 
an important bearing upon the incredible 
Yalta papers. Although this document, 
which was prepared by G-—2—Military 
Intelligence—prior to the Yalta Confer- 
ence, was published as a part of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee hearings, 
yet it has not had general attention. It 
is a complete answer to the argument ad- 
vanced that our delegates to the Yalta 
Conference were not apprised of the 
military point of view. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including the so- 
called Colonels’ Report as it appeared in 
Human Events of April 2, 1955: 

The Colonels’ Report: The almost incredi- 
ble Yalta papers as now published do not 
include one highly illuminating document, 
which we reproduce below. It may serve as 
a warning, just at this juncture, of the care- 
lessness of statesmen who rushed into a Big 
Four conference and appeased an arrogant 
foreign power, without weighing decisions in 
the light of professional military advice. 

The document was known in G-2 (Mili- 
tary Intelligence) as the Colonels’ Report, 
for it was prepared by a group of veteran 
intelligence officers, most of them Regular 
Army colonels. Preparation was started 
about the time the Four Bigs set out for the 
famous Black Sea conference. It reads as 
follows: 


“INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


“1. The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war would be a political event of 
world-shaking importance, the ill effect of 
which would be felt for decades to come. 
Its military significance at this state of the 
war would be relatively unimportant. 

“2. Many military experts believe that the 
United States and Great Britain without fur- 
ther help possess the power to force uncon- 
ditional surrender upon Japan, or to occupy 
the islands and mainland possessions. 

“3. It may be expected that Soviet Russia 
will enter the Asiatic war, but at her own 
good time and probably only when the hard 
fighting stage is over. 

“4. The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war at so late a moment would 
shorten hostilities but little, and affect only 
a slight saving of American lives. 

“5. It is not believed that any diplomatic 
action we either take or fail to take, or any 
concessions we make now or in the foresee- 
able future, will influence Soviet Russia to 
speed up or retard entry into the Asiatic war. 

“6. Strong enough to crush Japan our- 
selves, the United States should make no 
political or economic concessions to Soviet 
Russia to bring about or prevent an action 
which she is fully determined to take any- 
way. 

“7. The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war would destroy America’s position 
in Asia quite as effectively as our position is 
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now destroyed in Europe east of th: 
and beyond the Adriatic. 

“8. If Russia enters the Asiatic war, Ch), 
will certainly lose her independence t 
come the Poland of Asia; Korea, the A 
Rumania; Manchukuo, the Soviet Bu 
Whether more than a nominal China 
exist after the impact of the Russian 
is felt is very doubtful. Chiang m 
have to depart and a Chinese gover; 
may be installed in Nanking which we 
have to recognize. 

“9. To take a line of action which 
save few lives now, and only a little 
at an unpredictable cost in lives, 
and honor in the future—and simultan¢ 
destroy our ally, China, would be ar 
treachery that would make the 
Charter and our hopes for world 
tragic farce. 

“10. Under no circumstances should 
pay the Soviet Union to destroy China 
would certainly injure the material 
moral position of the United States in A 

“11. It should be reiterated that the 
States Army is by no means united 
lieving it wise to encourage the 
Union to enter the Asiatic war. 

“12. The President of the United 
would be well advised, before he made 
commitments to Russia in Asia which w 
clearly have dire political and moral 
quences for the United States, to c 
that particular American field comm 
who is steeped in every phase of the Asiatic 
war and in the political background of t 
struggle. 

“Recommendation: General MacArthur 
should be summoned to Washington i: 
mediately. The President should cor 
the all-important matter of Soviet Ru 
entry into the Asiatic war with General M 
Arthur eye to eye. All other political 
military personages should be excluded fror 
the conferences.” 

The above document fs, and has been for 
almost 4 years, a part of the published record 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
hearings, and was introduced into the record 
by Senator StyLes Bripces in June 1951 (vol, 
4, pp. 2916-2917 of the hearings of that com- 
mittee, known as the MacArthur hearings, 
since the group heard testimony from Gen- 
eral MacArthur (following his dismissal 
Truman) on his conduct of the war in 
Korea). 

This report was prepared and written by 
Cols. Joseph Michela (leader of the g1 
Truman Smith, Harvey Smith, Edmun 
laney, Hugo Kenyon, Ivan Yeaton, 
Vischer, and other area specialists of Mili- 
tary Intelligence. The report was dated 
April 12, 1945, over 2 months after Yalta, 
aithough it had been under preparation for 
some months previously. The secret agree- 
ment made at Yalta to bring Russia into the 
Asiatic war was not known to G-—2 at the 
time, and indeed was only revealed in 1947, 

The motive behind the preparation of the 
document was a desire to put before the higl 
level a realistic view of the developing Asiatic 
situation. From about September 1944 a 
increasingly as the months went by, th 
colonels felt that Japan was beaten and that 
the only practical course was to try to 
range an unconditional surrender or son 
other diplomatic means to take Japan 
of the war. The colonels were appalled at 
the prevalent view of the high level that it 
was necessary to get Russia to enter the Asi- 
atic war in order to finish the conflict against 
Japan. If they had been consulted by t 
high level before Yalta, the above adv! 
would surely have been given—according t 
those members with whom Human Events 
has talked. 

Colonel Michela presented the report to 
Generai Marshall in April and briefed the 
Chief of Staff on it. Marshall reportedly said 
little, but discouraged Michela'’s hopes that 
action along the above lines would be taken. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks, I 
should like to include a most interesting 
article by Mr. Carroll Kilpatrick entitled 
“Tomorrow’s Leaders,” which appeared 
in the April 1955 issue of Nation’s Busi- 

Ss 
The fine work being done by the Na- 
tional War College, situated not far from 
Capitol Hill, is perhaps not sufficiently 
publicized. I feel sure that this article 
will be of considerable interest to my col- 
leagues: 

ToMoRROW’S LEADERS—THE NATIONAL War 
COLLEGE, LITTLE KNOWN BUT VITAL IN OUR 
SecuRITY PROGRAM, GROOMS CANDIDATES FOR 
TOMORROW'S TOP MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
Posts 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Fvery tourist in Washington knows the 
location of the White House, the Pentagon, 
and the Capitol. But not many know where 
the National War College is located or the 
part it plays in their own security. 

In spite fo this anonymity, the college fs 
one of the country’s most impressive and 
important institutions. There are a num- 
ber of proposals to expand it or to use it as 
a model for the creation of similar institu- 
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ions. 

The National War College is one of the 
youngest educational institutions in the 
world. Here each year 130 of the most 
promising men in the foreign and military 
services are trained for top command and 
ambassadorial posts. 

The military has long understood the need 
for such advanced training. 

A plaque on the wall at the National War 
College says that in 1927-28, when the build- 
ing was occupied by the Army War College, 
D. D. Eisenhower, major of infantry, re- 
ceived instruction in advanced concepts of 
war. One of his instructors was G. C. Mar- 
shall, Jr., lieutenant colonel of infantry, on 
assignment from the Army’s War Plans 
Division. 

President Eisenhower, in addition to his 
training at West Point, is also a graduate of 
the Infantry Tank School, the Command 
and General Staff College, and the Army In- 
dustrial College. Other generals have had 
similar advantages. Our success in World 
War II was the direct result of this inten- 
give schooling. 

But similar training was not available for 
civilians, 

Among the men who saw this as a national 
weakness were the late James V. Forrestal, 
Adm. William F. Halsey, and Vice Adm. 
Harry W. Hill. 

It was Admiral Hill who, in February 1946, 
asked General Eisenhower, then Army Chief 
of Staff, to turn the building of the Army 
War College at Fort Leslie J. McNair in the 
District of Columbia over to a new school 
for training of civilians as well as military 
men. 

General Eisenhower knew from his own 
experience the value of such adult educa- 
tion, While Admiral Hill was still in his 
office, he telephoned Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
Chief of Naval Operations, to make sure of 
his approval since the new school was to op- 
erate under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Admiral Nimitz was enthusiastic, and Gen- 
ral Eisenhower promptly ordered the build- 
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ing which had housed the Army War College 
to be turned over to the new institution. 
The Army War College was moved to Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., and the first class of the Na- 
tional War College was enrolled in August 
1946. It had distinguished leadership. Gen. 
A. M. Gruenther, now NATO forces com- 
mander, was deputy commandant and George 
F. Kennan, later to be Ambassador to Russia, 
was deputy for foreign affairs. 

The purpose of the college is to prepare 
military and diplomatic officials for high pol- 
icy and command and staff functions, to 
train them for strategic planning duties, to 
promote the development of understanding 
of the agencies of government, to survey the 
factors of power that are essential to a na- 
tional war effort, and to show how the 
strengths of the Nation may be harnessed to 
achieve a desired end. Its purpose also is to 
train the various armed services to work with 
each other and with the civilian agencies as 
they must do in the National Security Coun- 
cil, in a foreign embassy, or at an important 
military base overseas. 

There is no longer any sharp dividing line 
between military and civilian responsibility. 
A commander of an American airbase in 
north Africa is in a real sense an American 
ambassador also. The director of the mili- 
tary assistance program in Spain must be an 
expert in business as well as in diplomacy. 

Military students at the college—mostly 
Army and Air Force colonels and Navy cap- 
tains—are introduced to the complexities of 
national policymaking. Their daily contacts 
with civilians, and the civilians’ daily con- 
tact, with them, make for broader apprecia- 
tion of each other’s duties, needs, and think- 
ing. One naval officer in this year’s class has 
had almost nothing but submarine duty, but 
he has obvious qualities of leadership and 
the War College will give him a needed op- 
portunity to broaden his outlook by study 
and association with men of varying points 
of view. 

The year does much to bring the three 
services together. Friendships are formed 
which are invaluable in solving day-to-day 
problems. John D. Hickerson, now Deputy 
for Foreign Affairs, tells how, when he was 
Assistant Secretary of State, a problem arose 
involving the Army: “One of my assistants 
said, ‘I know Colonel Smith, who was with 
me at the War College; I am sure he can 
help.’ Colonel Smith was not involved in 
this particular problem, but in a matter of 
hours these two men worked out a difficult 
matter to everyone's satisfaction. 

Each year’s students are carefully chosen 
because they show potentialities of leader- 
ship. There are approximately 30 officers 
from the Army, 30 from the Navy (includ- 
ing 6 Marines and 1 Coast Guardsman), 30 
from the Air Force, 30 from the State Depart- 
ment, 3 from the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, and normally 1 or 2 each from Treasury, 
Commerce, Budget Bureau and Foreign Op- 
erations Administration. 

Their term is for 10 months—from August 
to June. The faculty is composed of about 
15 Officers, some of whom are graduates of 
the college, and 5 or 6 civilians, some of 
them university professors on leave. Lt. 
Gen. Howard A. Craig of the Air Force is 
commandant—the third since the college 
was founded. He serves for 3 years, and the 
commandant’s position rotates between the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Under General 
Craig are two deputy commandants—Maj. 
Gen. Clovis E. Byers of the Army and Rear 
Admiral Chester C. Wood of the Navy (a 
graduate of the college)-——and Mr. Hickerson. 

Since in Government work the heavy load 
of detail and administrative responsibility 
makes serious reading and study almost im- 
possible, the chief object of the course is to 
etart the students thinking about the over- 
all problems of national policy. Every effort 
is made to jar them loose from stereotypes 
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peculiar to their particular branch of serv- 
ice. 

The first step, therefore, 1s to create an 
easy and informal atmosphere. Car pools 
are encouraged so that the students have 
opportunity for informal discussion while 
riding to and from their homes. Service 
identifications are lost when the student 
dons civilian clothes—required except for 
members of the faculty. Social and sport- 
ing events are encouraged. 

The college does not offer courses of study 


in the usual sense, because these men are 


assumed to have had a good education al- 
ready. Rather, every effort is exerted to 
stimulate the students’ interest. imagina- 


tion and intellectual curiosity by making 
available the best books, lectures, films and 
study materials. 

“The administration of the college,” the 
outline of work this year says, “tries to 
place on each individual student the burden 
of responsibility for his own development 
Guidance and advice are offered but are not 
forced. Encouragement and_ stimulation 
are always present but what each individual 
takes away from the college will almost en- 
tirely depend upon what he himself has put 
into the group effort.” 

The result is much cross fertilization. The 
average age of students is 42 years and many 
are experts in several fields already. Dur- 
ing the uprising last winter in Costa Rica a 
student just back from service there was 
able to explain the political and military 
situation in detail. When a lecturer spoke 
on military problems in the Mediterranean 
area, he was cross-examined by several men 
who had served in Turkey, Greece or Italy 
and knew the political and military prob- 
lems at first hand. 

A number of the officers and several of the 
diplomats now enrolled served in Korea dur- 
ing the fighting and are intimately ac- 
quainted with problems facing the United 
Nations command. 

The 10-month program is divided into 2 
semesters of the school. 

The first is devoted to a study of contem- 
porary international affairs and American 
responsibilities and commitments. In 1954- 
55 this included work on the sources and 
elements of national power, the United Na- 
tions, problems of international law and 
military forces. There followed a series of 
area studies—on the Soviet Union, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, Africa and the Middle 
East, the Far East, and the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Emphasis in the second semester is on the 
development of a national security policy in 
accord with current realities and the devel- 
opment of the military, political, and eco- 
nomic policies necessary to support it. 

At the end of the year, the school is di- 
vided into four groups for flying trips over- 
seas. One group this year will go to the 
Middle East, another to northern Europe, a 
third to Latin America, and the fourth to 
the Far East. The trips take 3 weeks, and 
the students visit military installations, 
American embassies and other points of in- 
terest. Since the men making these trips 
have spent the precedinz months carefully 
studying the military and diplomatic prob- 
lems of the area, they are well equipped to 
profit from on-the-scene visits. The trips 
are an appropriate climax of the year's study. 

After the return home, the last few days 
are devoted to comparing notes and discuss- 
ing the lessons learned from the overseas 
Visits. 

The normal day at the college begins at 
8:30, with the first half hour set aside for 
reading the New York Times or the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. Newspaper 
reading is essential because only by foilow- 
ing news developments Can @ student take 
part in daily discussions. 

At 9 o'clock students and faculty attend a 
45-minute lecture. Here the speaker may 
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ye a member of the faculty but usually is a 
rr. This year's list has included the 
ritish and Dutch Ambassadors in Washing- 
n: James Burnham, the author; Prof. F. S. 
Northrop, of Yale; Senator John J. Spark- 
Alabama; David Lawrence, editor; 
Charles Burton Marshall, former State De- 
partment policy planning officer; Harry 
Schwartz, New York Times specialist on Rus- 
Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; Clare Booth Luce, Am- 
bassador to Italy; James B. Conant, Ambas- 
sador to Germany; the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and most of the Cabinet offi- 
ce! The lectures are off the record to 
encourage frank speaking. At the end of 
his remarks, the speaker submits to ques- 
from the floor for about 30 minutes. 
some of those in the audience are al- 
most as expert on the subject as the speaker, 
a lively debate often develops 

After the question period, the students are 
divided into 11 discussion groups to continue 
a probing of the lecture subject. These are 
informal discussions over coffee led by faculty 
members with the visiting lecturer usually 
attending one of them. 

Before the lecture, the student has pre- 
pared himself by reading assignments and 
using the excellent maps, graphs, and other 
illustrative material the college provides 
The visual aids branch may also prepare 
charts and maps for the lecturer’s use, and 
sometimes illustrative films are shown. An 
Army lecturer, for example, might show secret 
films on guided missile experiments. 

True to good military tradition, the physi- 
cal side is not overlooked. From 11:30 to 
12:30 there is a break for sports. Each stu- 
dent is encouraged either to play golf on the 
nine-hole course surrounding the college 
building, or squash or handball in the base- 
ment gymnasium, Tennis courts also are 
available, or the student may sit on a bench 
by the river and think. 

All persons assigned to the college have the 
privileges of the Fort McNair officers’ club 
and most of the staff members and students 
go there for lunch. 

Afternoons allow some time for reading in 
the excellent library but the major criticism 
of the college is that it does not leave the 
student enough time for reading and re- 
search of hisown. Students read at home at 
night and on weekends but nearly all of them 
have the usual family demands on their 
time. Opportunity for leisurely reading in 
the library is limited. 

Part of the afternoons is taken up with 
committee work. The student body is di- 
vided into 20 committees with the services 
equally represented. Each committee has 
its own room and a specific assignment. As 
a unit, it prepares a “position paper” of about 
4,000 words every 3 weeks. This joint effort 
of the group deals with some important for- 
eign or military policy. 

For example, one committee recently was 
told to assume that it was the staff of Chou 
En-lai and was responsible for preparing him 
for talks on Formosa at the United Nations. 
Another committee prepared a briefing paper 
for Russia's Molotov, another for the British 
and another for the French representatives. 
Other committees prepared papers for use 
by the United States delegate. 

There is much banter over what an un- 
suspecting FBI agent might think if he found 
in someone's brief case these carefully pre- 
pared papers for Chou or Molotov. But the 
college knows that only when the opponent's 
point of view is appreciated and ably stated 
can the American case be argued persuasively. 

After the faculty studies these papers some 
of them are read before the student body and 
criticized. : 
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Every 3 weeks the committees are reshuf- 
fled so that, in the course of a year, each 
student has a committee assignment with 
almost every other member of his class. 


In addition to the committee papers, each 
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student is required to submit by the end of 
the year an individual thesis of approxi- 
mately 20,000 words on some subject of his 
own selection relating to a national security 
problem. ‘These are similar to a university 
thesis submitted by candidates for a mas- 
ter’s degree and each student makes an oral 
presentation to a faculty group on the sub- 
ject of his thesis 

The War College is not concerned with 
the mechanics of staff operations, tactics, or 
routine history or geography courses. The 
three services all have their schools for tac- 
tics and strategy. The National War College 
emphasis is on grand strategy, or national 
§ and the object is to force men to 
think critically about the basic problems 
facing the United States. It is training men 
for jobs that require statesmanship as well 
as technical skills 

According to this year’s outline of study, 
the class is asked this basic question: ‘‘Ac- 
cepting the world condition in which we live, 
what. are the national objectives of the 
United States how can we best achieve 
them?” 

From the beginning the college has in- 
sisted on absolute freedom of discussion. 
There would be no difficulty here in debating 
whether the United States should recognize 
zed China—or whether preventive war would 
be desirable. Indeed, there is no place in 
Washington where the atmosphere is freer 
or where men are more deeply committed to 
a search for truth without regard to pre- 
vailing prejudicés 

One of the chief faculty members in uni- 
form said he would rather see the school 
closed than to retreat 1 inch from the posi- 
tion of complete freedom of discussion and 
inquiry. This is part of the tradition that 
has been developed in the 9 years that the 
college has been operating. 

The very location of the school away from 
the center of the city helps create the aca- 
demic atmosphere necessary for objective 
study. Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt's 
Secretary of War, was the real creator of 
the Army War College and of the fine build- 
ing that housed it from 1907 until the Na- 
tional War College took over in 1946. The 
lobby has a plaque telling the story: 

“Because of the special interest of Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War, creator of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army, this building for the 
Army War College was authorized by acts 
of Congress approved June 30, 1902, and 
April 23, 1904. Cornerstone laid February 
21, 1903, building occupied June 30, 1907.” 

The building stands at the south end of 
the parade ground at Fort McNair, formerly 
Fort Humphreys. It is on a peninusula at 
the junction of the Anacostia and Potomac 
Rivers. The fort is the home of the Army 
Band and is used for training of officers 
and men who guard the Washington area 
and participate in ceremonial functions. 
There are homes for faculty members on 
the fort but students live in their own 
or rented homes in various parts of Wash- 
ington. 

One of the oldest buildings on the fort— 
a red brick house near the center of the 
parade ground—was the scene of the trial 
of the Lincoln conspirators. Mary Surratt 
and three others were hanged in the yard 
of this house, then a military prison, on July 
9, 1865. The body of John Wilkes Booth was 
brought here and buried under one of the 
cells until removed to Baltimore. 

The need for “a governmental school of 
foreign affairs for civilians in government 
which would develop men and women cap- 
able of insuring civilian domination in the 
conduct of our foreign relations,” has been 
stressed by many people, among them John 
J. McCloy, now chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, former Assistant Secretary of 
Jar and High Commissioner to Germany. 
“Some form of institutional training should 
be edvised to stimulate the qualities needed 


trategy, 


and 
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by our Foreign Service officers,” Mr. M 
has said. “The breadth of thinking 
litical matters at the National War ¢ 
is impressive. But the State Depart 
ought to have a similar institution 
the primary emphasis is civilian a 
which the future generals may repair 
ceive training in political and e 
studies.” 

Great Britain established its war « 
nearly 2 decades before the United 
did. The Imperial Defense College, 
in 1927, is the prototype of the National w 
College and of similar institutions on 
continent and in Canada, 

Another proposal has come from E 
Zuckert, former member of the At 
Energy Commission, who has drawn an 
tensive plan for a National Administ: 
College similar to Britain’s Administ: 
Staff College at Henley-on-Thames 
Zuckert wants an institution near Was! 
ton “for improving the management of 
large Federal Government by improvin 
managers and potential managers.” 

To this institution he would send top-! 
civil servants below the rank of President 
appointment, military men of general 
flag rank, a few Members of Congress ar 
group of businessmen who might be c 
on for Government service in an emerge: 

The gravest shortcoming at present in t 
view of many Washington officials and 
the Wriston committee which studied t 
State Department for President Eisenhowe 
is in the training of Foreign Service offi 
As former Under Secretary of State Wa 
Bedell Smith said, the training of spe 
aptitudes for the Foreign Service, such 
languages, has “reached a sort of all-time 
low,” and the service in general is “a lit 
below rock bottom.” 

An improved Foreign Service Institut 
which gives technical training on the 
of the Armed Forces tactical colleges, and 
new higher institution on the model of t! 
National War College would improve mora 
and help prepare civilian leaders for 
long cold war that seems to face the Nat 

The National War College has piones 
in this field. 

It has given 130 men a year an oppor 
tunity to study and think about the poli 
which our peace and security demand 


Miss Ouida Pattison, Public-School 


Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. Presiden 
many of our public-school teachers 
across the Nation are making outstand- 
ing contributions in the field of educa- 
tion. Too often, however, their deed 
go unrecorded and without the prop 
recognition. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the Edgefield 
Advertiser, of Edgefield, S. C., dated 
April 6, 1955, praising one of these de- 
serving teachers, Miss Ouida Pattis 
Miss Pattison, with her diligent work 
and untiring devotion, is rendering 
outstanding service for her communit) 
in the field of musical education. 

There being no objection, the edito: 
was ordered to be printed in the RE 
as follows: 
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y TALENTED Miss Ov1DA TAKES THE Bows 
OF EDGEFIELD PEOPLE 


\fiss Ouida Pattison is deservingly taking 
pows of the people of Edgefield for the 
rmance of superb merit last Friday 
ing at the Edgefield High School audi- 
im 

rinvy Miss Ouida, without what most of 

isider, in this stepped-up age, the in- 

ble automobile, and withdut what 

ny measure would be called rewarding 
»ynsation, but with diligence and cour- 
d devotion, with a wonderful ambition 

r pupils, with love for her community, 

i a very deep appreciation of her subject, 
and comes from school to home, early 

i late 

; Ouida works very hard and imparts 
pupils that determined quality so 
ary in the career of music. 

she pursues advanced studies regularly in 

e country’s most noted schools of music, 

i this section is most fortunate to have 
xf her outstanding attributes connected 

with its public-school system. 

A wonderful well done, Miss Ouida. 





City of Los Angeles Asks Congress To 
Provide Legislation That United States 
Government Pay Assessments Levied 
Against United States Property in Con- 
nection With Local Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent heretofore 
‘ranted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present to the attention of you and all 
by other distinguished colleagues the 
text of a letter and resolution received 
by me from the city of Los Angeles. A 
small portion of the great 23d District, 
which I represent this my ninth year in 
this great legislative body, extends over 
into the city limits of this great city of 
Los Angeles. In fact, it extends to 
within about 20 blocks of the city hall 
of that great city. 

The text follows: 

Ciry or Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
April 12, 1955. 
Representative CiypE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At the meeting of the Council 
of the City of Los Angeles held April 12, 1955, 
resolution was adopted that the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Cali- 
fornia again be requested to initiate Federal 
legislation to provide that the United States 
Government will assume and pay assess- 
ments levied against United States property 
in connection with local improvements. 

A certified copy of said resolution is en- 
closed for your information. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER C. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 
By A. M. MorRis, 
Assistant City Clerk. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States Government re- 
fuses to pay assessments levied against prop- 
erty owned by it in connection with local 
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tmprovements made adjacent to said United 
States property, and 

Whereas by the Federal Government refus- 
ing to contribute its share of the cost of 
said lccal improvements, an undue burden 
is placed upon the remaining private prop- 
erty in the improvement district: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of California again 
be requested to initiate Federal legislation 
to provide that the United States Govern- 
men assume anc pay assessments levied 
against United States property in connec- 
tion with local improvements. 





Pro and Con of Proposed Bricker 
Amendmeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker I note that Senator BricKeEr is 
again proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment which might affect the matter of 
treaties, executive agreements, reciprocal 
trade agreements, and in fact any deal- 
ings we might have with foreign coun- 
tries, no matter what their purpose or 
intent might be. 

The Commonwealth Club, of Califor- 
nia, is an organization that studies con- 
troversial governmental problems, in- 
cluding national as well as State and 
local problems. It not only studies these 
problems, but it takes a stand on the 
problem by a vote of its membership. 

Under leave granted to me, I shall in- 
clude certain statements which might be 
helpful to Members in trying to decide 
what to do about the Bricker amendment 
should it be submitted to the House after 
passage by the Senate. 

The first comment is an introductory 
statement of the general problem the 
proposed amendment poses. It was writ- 
ten by the editor of the Commonwealth, 
the official publication of the club. It 
follows: 

BRICKER AMENDMENT: PRO AND CoN 

Has the power of the President over for- 
eign affairs so expanded that some constitu- 
tional curb is today needed? Is there danger 
that domestic law in this country will be 
radically changed by international agreement 
without the approval of the people’s elected 
representatives? Are the actions and pro- 
posals of our new world organization—the 
United Nations—and its sub-groups threat- 
ening the American Bill of Rights? Does the 
development of the U. N., something our 
Founding Fathers of course could not foresee, 
warrant a new look at the protections they 
endeavored to write into our Constitution? 

These are perhaps the questions on which 
the campaign for the Bricker Amendment is 
based—issues on which proponents and op- 
ponents of the amendment are certainly in 
diametric disagreement. Other questions, 
too, are asked: Are these chimeras, rather 
than real dangers? Would the Bricker amend- 
ment alter the checks and balances funda- 
mental in our Constitution? Would its pro- 
visions prove troublesome in conducting in- 
ternational relations? 

To examine these great questions and cor- 
relative issues, the international relations 
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section of the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, under the distinguished leadershi 

of the Honorable Addison E. Southard 
time diplomat and former Minister to Ethi- 
opia—some 18 months ago opened a series 
of meetings in which foremost exponents of 
both sides were heard rhe section's thor- 


oughgoing report from all sides was presented 





to the club’s report meeting of January 19 
1955. With the arguments pro and con pre- 
sented to that meeting as condensed by 


editors, the report appears in the: following 
pages. We urge that every member read both 
sides at once, for a club vote will be taken 


almost immediately THE Epiror. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 
(By Edward A. Hogan, Jr., vice dean, 
Hastings College of Law) 

The United is’ called 
a flexible document. Its purpose is to secure 
the fundamental rights of American citizens. 


CASE FOR THI 


States Constitution 


To better carry out the purposes for which 
it was framed, its authors provided for 
change. Thus it becomes necessary, from 


time to time, to reexamine the Constitution 
to determine the need for amendment. The 
record of 165 years of existence disclose 
22 amendments. One principal reason for 
amendment has become obvious. The gen- 
eral and beautiful language of the Constitu- 
tion is not always adequate to protect, in 
times of crisis, the fundamental rights of 
Amercans. 

The Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments, 
was adopted when the fresh strength of the 
Federal Government was newly asserted. 
The 13th and 14th amendments, outlawing 
slavery and more specifically defining due 
process, followed the war in which certain 
States engaged in a contest of strength with 
the Federal Government. The 22d amend- 
ment recently was adopted so that no fu- 
ture crisis could demand that an American 
president serve in that exacting office for 
more than 2 normal terms. 

The recent demand for precise language 
in the Constitution which limits the tenure 
of office of the President may indicate that 
Americans believe that more precise limits 
should be placed on the President in his con- 
duct of foreign affairs. Today's thinking 
puts more emphasis on the language of the 
Constitution than it does on its underlying 
and unreveailed spirit. 

Even the opponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment acknowledge the existence of an under- 
current of feeling that the language of the 
Constitution is too general for present world 
conditions. Arthur Dean, in a splendid arti- 
cle in the 1954 Stanford Law Review, al- 
though an opponent, recognizes three causes 
for popular dissatisfaction with the present 
state of the Federal Constitution on the sub- 
ject of treaties: (1) The change in interna- 
tional affairs, even in so short a period as 
the last 25 years. Scientific assaults on time 
and space have diminished the size of the 
world and increased the importance of the 
United States. The United States is now a 
member of 75 different international organ- 
izations and an even greater number of 
councils and commissions which emerge from 
these organizations. (2) The broadened use 
of the executive agreement on such subjects 
as the Yalta Pact, among others, has raised 
a question of the adequacy of the restraints 
which the American system of Government 
imposes upon the President. (3) Develop- 
ments within, and proposals arising out 


the United Nations suggest the possibility 
that foreign methods of government, par- 
ticularly in judicial activity, will replace tra- 


ditional American practices. 
DEMAND FOR CHANGE 
uld 


Cifl- 


The broad question, therefore, is: Sh 
our Federal Constitution limit more sp 
cally the power of the President in interna- 
tional relations? The term “Bricker amend- 
ment’ is a symbol of the demand for a 
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discussion there will be 


In thi: 
any reference to the language diffi- 
related to the proposed amendment 


chal 
ted 


many revisions of Senators 
GeEorRGE, and others will ulti- 
in verbiage appropriate to their 


ise the 
KNOWLAND 
matel\ 
thinking 
The three proposed more specific limita- 


tions to be the Constitution are 


resuil 


placed in 
e 

1. On 
treaty 


a conflict between the provisions of 
Constitution, the 
must prevail. 

of the United States 
treaty, unless appro- 
taken within the 


and the Federal 


Constitution 


A 
Federal 


2. The internal law 


altered by 


action Ik 


ill not be 
priate 
United 

3. The executive agreement will be 
fect to the control of Congress as well as the 
ional limitations imposed upon the 


legistative 
states 


sub- 


constilut 
treaty 
My task 


those matters 


power 
here today is to review briefly 
which have created a belief 
that the treaty provisions of the Federal 
Constitution may not be adequate to safe- 
guard the integrity of other provisions of 
that Constitution, 

IS COMMERCE CLAUSE SUBJECT TO 

POWER? 

first reference will be to the so-called 
seizure case, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. v. Sawyer. In that case the President of 
the United States ordered the seizure of 
strike-threatened steel plants in order that 
international commitments, to which he be- 
lieved that he was bound, might be fulfilled. 
The President chose to disregard existing 
acts of Congress which appeared to have rele- 
vancy to the problem and relied entirely on 
his powers as Chief Executive for authority 
to seize. So far as is known, none of the 
so-called international commitments were 
formal treaties or implementations of acts of 
Congress. Through many anxious days, 
Americans awaited the opinion of the courts 
of the United States as to the authority of 
the President to solve, by international agree- 
ment, a problem of labor relations in inter- 
state commerce. The Constitution in article 
I, section 8, has expressely placed the com- 
merce power in Congress. The majority of 
the Supreme Court called the Presidential 
order an unconstitutional order but the vigor 
of the dissent leaves a possibility that the 
ease could well have been decided the other 
way. The case does not answer the question 
whether the President would have been act- 
ing constitutionally if a formal treaty was 
the source of his international commitment. 
It is still possible that the commerce clause 
may be subject to and be subordinated to 
the treaty power. 
ACT OVERRULED BY 

AGREEMENT 


SEIZURE 


My 
steel 


AGRICULTURAL EXECUTIVE 


There is before the Supreme Court at this 
very moment a case which involves the right 
of the President, by executive agreement, to 
disregard the Agricultural Act of 1948 in re- 
gard to the importation of potatoes from 
Canada. The President, in disregard of the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act, author- 
ized the importation of seed potatoes from 
Canada. The question before the Supreme 
Court is whether a court of appeals is cor- 
rect in its ruling that the President acted 
unconstitutionally. The omission from the 
Federal Constitution of express language on 
executive agreements leaves in doubt the 
meaning of acts of Congress, enacted under 
their constitutional powers, 

During the prohibition era, President 
Coolidge exempted British vessels from the 
rigors of the 18th amendment through a 
treaty with Great Britain, the effect of which 
was to permit those vessels to carry liquor 
stores, under seal, into United States ports, 
American merchantmen hurt by this type 
of competition, tried in vain to litigate the 
constitutionality of this treaty. Perhaps 
more specific language on the treaty power 
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would have left unimpaired the express lan- 
guage of the 18th amendment. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TREATY AND AGREEMENT 


The difference between a treaty and an 
executive agreement appears to be less wide 
as a result of judicial decisions of recent 
years. The Senate once was known as the 
graveyard of treaties when all important 
international agreements were submitted to 
that body for approval. But a change of 
practice by the President, following impor- 
tant judicial dec has transferred out of 
the Senate much of its power to commit 
international agreements to the graveyard. 
Today most interna agreements are 
produced by Executive agreement. The 
U. S. News & World Report for February 5, 
1954, has a chart which shows the change of 
practice. In the 150 years between 1789-39 
there were 800 treaties and 1,200 published 
executive agreements. In the 15-year pe- 
riod from 1939 to 1954 there have been 200 
treaties and 1,400 executive agreements. 
Secretary of State Dulles is credited with a 
statement that unpublished executive agree- 
ments since World War II have run into 
thousands In the light of this changed 
practice and increased involvement in inter- 
national affairs, including secret agreements, 
those sympathetic to the Bricker point of 
view are asking for a revision of the consti- 
tutional provisions on treaties. 


isions 


? a) 
tional 


NEW YORK LAWS OVERRULED 


The law on executive agreements has de- 
veloped suddenly in a way most favorable to 
unrestrained executive action. In United 
States v. Pink, the Supreme Court approved 
an executive agreement with Soviet Russia 
by which the assets of a privately owned Rus- 
sian insurance company were recognized as 
collectively owned—contrary to the law of 
the State of New York as found by the New 
York Court of Appeals which had been de- 
clared to forbid an expropriation of private 
property by a decree of a foreign government. 
The power of the President, by executive 
agreement alone, to make applicable the 
treaty provision of article VI, or the suprem- 
acy clause of the Constitution, was thus 
established. 


NO SEPARATION OF POWERS IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The view of the Supreme Court in the 
Curtiss-Wright case that the President, in 
international relations, is as free of the ef- 
fects of the doctrine of separation of powers 
as was the King of England at the time of 
the American Revolution, must offer great 
encouragement to a strong executive but 
arouses the fears of lawyers who subscribe 
to the constitutional theory of a government 
with checks and balances. These lawyers 
seek, through the use of more precise lan- 
guage in the Constitution, to restore or es- 
tablish, as the case may be, some checks on 
the President in international relations. 

Judicial language, not necessarily majority 
opinion in State court decisions, has plainly 
indicated that the treaty power may be used 
to eliminate alien land laws, restrictive cove- 
nants, restraints on miscegenous marriages, 
succession to property by alien heirs, admis- 
sion to the professions which had hitherto 
been reserved to citizens and other so-called 
social advances which would never be granted 
by local legislatures. The legislature of Cali- 
fornia on June 4, 1951, requested the United 
States Senate to propose an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution in view of what it 
supposed was a threat to its alien land law 
through the treaty power. 


WILL U. N. ADHERENCE CAUSE FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH SUSPENSION? 


Our adherence to the United Nations may 
cause, although the state of the existing 
treaties does not require it: 

1. a suspension of the guarantee of the 
first amendment to the Constitution through 
the Covenant on Human Rights in that the 
covenant provides for restrictions on free- 
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dom of speech, press, and assembly as 
necessary to protect public safety, wi 
may turn into a form of peacetime cen 
ship; 

2. through the Genocide Convention 
establishment of an International Crimi 
Court, the guarantees of the fourth, fit 
and sixth amendments may be suspended 
provisions of the convention which .¢ 
inate trial by jury, trial in the vicinage 
may well eliminate the provisions ag 
unreasonable search and seizure, confr 
tion of witnesses and assistance of 
sel; 

3. through treaties or agreement sin 
to the Migratory Bird Treaty, an in 
of rights reserved to the States under 
10th amendment. Although the effect 
the Migratory Bird Treaty is to give jur 
diction to the Congress when the Constit 
tion has not done so, the principles of 
Federal Constitution may be as much 61 
verted by a transfer of power to the (¢ 
gress, when the power was not meant t 
there, as when similar power is transfe1 
to an international organization; 

4. more formal agreements than th 
which the President made at the time 
Korea may threaten the provisions of 
fifth amendment on the taking of proper 
without due process of law as Chief Just 
Vinson and two associates were prepared 
say to the steel industry in Youngsto 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer. 

The changed condition of the world 
the past quarter century, the judicial opin- 
ions so favorable to the use of the executive 
agreement in international affairs, the de- 
velopment of the United Nations and relat 
international organizations, the doubt tha 
exists as to whether express provision: 
the Federal Constitution may be cance] 
through international commitments, the 
doubt as to whether State rights are 
secure as they were before the decision 
United States v. Pink made the rule th 
the supremacy clause applies to executive 
agreements—are a few of the reasons w!) 
the principles of the Bricker amendment ar 
entitled to your serious consideration. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


(By Prof. Joseph Walter Bingham, professor 
of law, emeritus, Stanford University) 
Although the argument on the Bricker 

amendment is essentially political, the re: 

question is juristic and should be free from 
politics. 

I sympathize with many of the distressful 
feelings of Bricker amendment proponents 
for what has gone on in government in the 
last 25 years, but I do not believe you ca 
curb the political tendencies of the American 
people by writing nuisance clauses into the 
Constitution. 

PROHIBITION SHOULD HAVE TAUGHT US BRICKER 

FOLLY 


The old American tradition that if you 
don’t like a thing, you solve it by passing a 
law against it, is thoroughly unsound. Wé 
had a recent experience of that sort. We 
wrote into the Constitution a _ provisio: 
against the traditional habits of the Amer- 
ican people in consumption cf intoxicatil 
liquors. That experience should have 
taught us that any such attempt as that 
being made by Bricker amendment advocate 
to write their views of political policy into 
the Constitution, is bound to be mischievous 

There is a very small percentage of pro- 
fessional advocates of the Bricker amend- 
ment who are both honest and have a meas- 
ure of competence on the subject. Almost 
all the men who know this field, who have 
worked in it for their professional lives, ar« 
centered in associations like the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the American Society 
of International Law, the International Law 
Association, and similar organizations 
New York City, in Washington, and the pro- 
fessional teachers of the subject throughout 








( 


iversities of America. Not more than 
cent of those men are not earnest op- 
ents of the amendment, a fact assidu- 

ly concealed in the propaganda. 
What say does not apply to such men 
Dean Hogan but to the kind of argu- 
t as expressed in the story of the Bricker 
mendment by Frank E. Holman, an ex- 
nresident of the American Bar Association, 
hich is the official pamphlet of the organ- 
yn supporting the Bricker amendment, 


ARGUMENTS TERMED LEGALLY 
INCOMPETENT 


u 


PRO-BRICKER 


T have written a past president of the 
American Bar Association a letter in which 
said that the Bricker amendment 
ypaganda is a black disgrace to the Ameri- 
n legal profession, both because of the 
ral incompetence displayed in the argu- 
its for it and in the incompetent draft- 
x of the proposed amendment. 
re is not a single point in the Bricker 
nendment proposals that is not unquali- 

diy false. I think Dean Hogan has made 

argument as free from prejudice as pos- 

le, but the cases he brought up have been 

construed insofar as their application to 
this argument is concerned. 

YALTA WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN AFFECTED 


The Yalta agreement is brought forward. 
Tf the Bricker amendment had been in the 
mnstitution, the Yalta agreement would not 
have been affected by it, nor will any simi- 
lar agreements in the future be affected. 

The case of treaty agreements with France 
and Japan concerning the respective juris- 
dictions of American military administra- 
tion and the local courts with respect to our 
armed personnel are outside the scope of the 
Bricker amendment. Yet those treaties are 
offered as cogent reasons for adopting the 
Bricker amendment. 

Without these treaties, France and Japan 
would not consent to our troops being sta- 
ioned there. They don't affect the internal 
iw of the United States at all. Yet they're 
prime arguments advanced for the Bricker 
mendment. 


NO ENCROACHMENT ON STATES’ RIGHTS UNDER 
TREATY POWER 


The argument has been made that, by 
recent decisions, there has been an encroach- 
ment under the treaty power on States’ 
rights, as preserved by the Constitution. 
That is an unqualified falsehood. 

In the Constitution, as framed and in- 
tended by the founders, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over foreign affairs was handed to the 
Federal Government and expressly denied to 
the States. And the prime purpose of the 
clause in article 6 respecting the ‘“‘supreme 
law of the land” was to do exactly what the 
Bricker amendment people say is contrary to 
the original intent of the founders—that is, 
to make treaty law supreme and effective 
igainst State law in the range of interna- 
tional affairs over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has supreme and exclusive control. If 
you read the clause, that is quite evident. 
It provides: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
Suance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
-ontrary notwithstanding.” 


SALIENT PART OF CLAUSE OMITTED 


The purpose of that provision is careful 
omitted by Bricker amendment advocates. 
To give a false impression they omit the 
Salient part of it which reads, “and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Obviously, the purpose of that clause was 
not to put the Constitution and congres- 
sional acts and treaties on an equal basis. 


I have 
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It was to put all forms of Federal legislation, 
especially in the international field, supreme 
over conflicting State laws and judicial de- 
cisions. 

Anyone can read that and see it. Still 
it is denied by Bricker amendment advocates. 

There is nothing more reprehensibe pro- 
fessionally than that grabling of article 6 in 
the arguments for the amendment. Any 
lawyer who acted that way in a case in court 
would be called to account at once, and if he 
repeated it, would be guilty of contempt of 
court, and if he made a habit of doing it, 
movements his disbarment would be at 
once in order, on the ground either of pro- 
fessional incapacity or dishonesty in conduct 
of his profession. 


for 


CIVIL WAR DECIDED ISSUE 

Not only have advocates of the amendment 
gone so far as to cut off the last part of the 
provision in their arguments, but they also 
in some instances quote only that “treaties 
are the supreme law of the land,” thereby 
closing up their argument that treaties are 
superior to the Constitution. 

We had a Civil War over the question of 
superiority of the national Government as 
against the States and the decision was di- 
rectly against some of the arguments of 
Bricker amendment advocates. 

They also complain that treaties become 
internal law without the consent of the 
House of Representatives. It is only the 
self-operating parts of treaties that are in- 
ternal law. Furthermore, a treaty requires 
the assent of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. If you can get two-thirds of the 
Senate in favor of a contested treaty, it will 
be a rare case when the House would be un- 
willing by a majority to support the treaty. 
Almost ail important treaties require con- 
gressional implementation. The House of 
Representatives has to appropriate money or 
take some other action. Any treaty may be 
overruled by congressional legislation. If a 
treaty is objectionable, a maximum of 6 years 
will suffice to carry the question to the peo- 
ple and get a Congress and an administration 
to nullify the treaty. 

Nevertheless, I am in accord with Bricker 
proponents to this extent. I think it would 
be a great improvement if we required for 
confirmation of a treaty a majority of the 
Members of each House of Congress. That 
would get rid of the argument that treaties 
may make internal law without the consent 
of the House of Representatives, 





Resolution of City of Manchester, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TION. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a resolution 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to vigorously oppose restrictions 
regulating the importation of residual 
fuel oil and crude petroleum into the 
United States, which was passed to be 
enrolled by the Board of Mayor and 
Aldermen of Manchester, N. H., on 
March 15, 1955: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STraTEsS To ViIcoROUSLY OPPOSE 
RESTRICTIONS REGULATING THE IMPORTATION 
oF RESIDUAL FUEL OTL AND CRUDE PETRO- 
LEUM INTO THE UNITED STATES 
Resolved by the Board of Mayor and Alder- 

men of the City of Manchester as follows: 
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“Whereas the restriction of importation of 
residual fuel oil and crude petroleum would 
work to the disadvantage of the city of Man- 


chester and the State of New Hampshire, 
both by increasing the cost of fuel oil f 
industrial purposes, besides causing injury 
to nations which are a good customer for 
New Hampshire products: and 

‘Whereas domestic refining processes are 
providing a decreasing supply of residual 


be it 
Board of Mayor and 
City of Manchester wish 
opposing | 


fuel oil: Now 

“Resolved 
Aldermen of the 
to be recorded as 
proposal 


therefore 
That the 
vigorously any 
present the in 
portation of residual fuel oil and crude pe- 
troleum or any other action which would 
tend to limit the supply of or increase the 
cost of fuel for Manchester, N. H.; 
it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be, an 
is hereby, directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the members of the New Hamp- 


to freeze at levies 


and be 


i he 


Shire delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 
“Resolved, That this resolution shall take 


effect upon its passage.” 
JOSAPHAT T. BENOIT, 


Mayor 





Relief From Active Duty of Reserve 
Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “ROA Asks Burgess To Delay 
Reserve Officer Forceouts,”’ published in 
the Army Times of April 2, 1955. The 
article deals with the relief from active 
duty of Reserve officers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROA AskKS BurGrss TO DELAY RESERVE OFFICER 
F'ORCEOUTS 
(By Steve Tillman) 

WASHINGTON.—Deeply concerned about the 
steady drop in morale of Reserve officers being 
relieved from active duty, and about their 
uncertain status, Col. C. M. “Count” Boyer, 
of the Reserve Officers Asociation, has written 
Defense Assistant Secretary Carter L. Burgess 
asking that the scheduled release of officers 
by April 30 be held up pending reconsidera- 
tion of the problem. These officers are 
uled to be dropped if they are 55, for lieu- 
tenant colonels or below, and 58 for colone! 
They also will go if they cannot make re- 
tirement under title II of Fublic Law 810 
This calls for 20 years’ active duty, 10 years 
of which must have been served on act 
duty as a commissioned officer. 

Some of the officers have been relieved from 
active duty within a few months of qualify- 
ing for retirement. The Reserve Officers 
Association letter is in protest again 
callous treatment. 

Colonel Boyer told Secretary Burgess that 
his organization was not asking that medi- 
ocre officers—Regular or Reserve—be retained 
on active duty. But if it takes the Army 19 
years and some months to find out that any 
specific individual is mediocre, and that offi- 
cer has only a few months to go to retire- 
ment, there is certainly something radically 
wrong with the Army’s handling of its officer 
personnel, 


eched- 


ve 


LillS 
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ited out that the matter of 
istment pay for involuntarily 
flicers has been under study by the 
of Defense since last June. 
of this date,” he said, “this bill has 
troduced in the Congress and it is 
hether we will be able to get it on 
e books before the April 30 dead- 
»osed readjustment bill however 
relieve the Army, or the other serv- 
1 their responsibility when they take 
1f the best years of a man’s life and 
trarily relieve him from active duty 
when it is very difficult for him to 
himself in the civilian economy.” 


ARE STAYING 


SOME 


, ¢ 
ition ot} 


the records of 260 Army 
ers scheduled to be dropped April 
ilted in 50 of these officers being 

rr retention. 
i at the Pentagon that the 
ily will be dropped because they 
neasure up to the standards expected 
er. To be polite about it, Army will 
the elimination is due to other rea- 


CONGRESS KNOWS 


cy of the Army in dropping Reserve 

m active duty after as much as 17 

i f ve duty or when they are within 
few months of completing the required 10 
’active duty—has not passed unnoticed 
rful Members of the Senate and 


The officer being eliminated could be with- 
in a 1onths of eligibility to retirement, 
say as a lieutenant colonel. 

Because of elimination he must wait 
until) he has completed either 20 years’ 
tive duty and 10 additional years in the Re- 
serve, or a total of 30 years of active duty, 
and then be advanced on the retired list to 
the officer that he held prior to June 
1946. This probably would be in the grade 
of captain. 

One result of this policy is that Members 

, s are giving serious consideration 
amending title III of Public Law 810 to 
vide immediate retirement for most of 
se officers. 


few n 
i 
Ai 


ace- 


grade 


The present law requires that the officer 
be 60 years of age before he can qualify for 
Reserve retirement. The proposal under dis- 
cussion would lower the age to 55 for all 
officers involuntar separated from active 
duty or from the Ready Reserve. 

In discussing the proposal, Senator LISTER 
Hitt, Democrat, Alabama, one of the more 
powerful Members of the Senate, told me 
that he was “deeply interested in seeing re- 
servists accorded equitable consideration in 
regard to retirement provisions,” and that 
he is going to discuss the matter with Sena- 
tor RICHARD RUSSELL, Democrat, Georgia, and 
other members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

Senator Hit added that he was “advised 
that the Armed Services Committee contin- 
ually seeks to study the effects of the retire- 
ment law’ and that he would, in this con- 
nection, ‘urge the committee’s earnest con- 
sideration of the proposed amendments.’ 


Developments in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received from a constituent a 
most interesting letter which might well 
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be termed an essay on self-reliance. I 
should like to offer to my colleagues an 
opportunity to study this thought-pro- 
voking message. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter printed 
in the Appendix of the REconrp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Epcar, Nesr., April 2, 1955. 

SENATOR CARL CuRTIS: I am an American. 
How I wish I could have written that as 
proudly as I proclaimed it to all and sundry 
in bygone day I was born in Dawson 
County, Nebr., on March 15, 1893. My par- 
ents were sturdy, free, and independent pio 
neers who taught me things which young- 
sters are apparently no longer taught. 

At the age of 15 (5 feet 11 and 168 
pounds) I went to Enid, Okla., and followed 
the grain harvest and threshing through to 
Canada. I worked, as did all the harvest fol- 
lowers, 10 to 14 hours a day for wages rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. t was hard 
work. Perhaps you have tromped a header 
barge, shocked barley, or pitched bouquets 
of wheat at the sun. But what did we care? 
Ve were eating fried chicken, etc., doing all 
right for ourselves and helping to make a 
great Nation greater. 

Not one man in hundreds of us but would 
have gladly dropped his pitchfork to shoulder 
a gun for his country if need arose. He 
would have done it without a draft and for 
$15 a month—nor would he have expected 
his country to transport his family to wher- 
ever he was sent and supply their needs also. 
Had the United States become entangled in 
war with hell, he would have carried Old 
Glory into the nether regions to plant it 
on the smoking knowing that if he 
fell one of his comrades would have finished 
the job. 

Moreover, tor, every man would have 
gone into the campaign confident that if he 
was captured and held in a satanic prison 
as a hostage after hostilities ended the Pres 
ident would have promptly sent an ulti- 
matum, “Pvt. John Doe alive or Lucifer 
dead.” And the ultimatum would have been 
delivered by sufficient of his country’s might 
to enforce it. But that was then. 

In those days, Senator, labor was not con- 
sidered degrading. The hired man 
and frequently did—marry the daught 
his boss We made, each for himself, 
agreement with the boss and lived up 
We hired to do wnat the boss wanted done— 
not to run his busine We did not join 
organizations dedicated to that end. This 
was because every one of us knew that he 
could, if he so desired, become a boss by the 
simple method of working and saving. If 
you doubt this, check up On what We mi- 
gratory workerg did t 


slag 


Sens 


» the IWW bums who 
tried to sabotage our jobs in the Dakotas. 

We believed in strikes, certainly. One- 
man strikes. If you don’t like your job, 
quit—and let any man who wants it have it. 
If you don’t like working for somebody else, 
save your money and go into farming or some 
other business for yourself. Of course, Sen- 
ator, in those days the Government did not 
grab a large portion of our wages for income 
and other taxes and social security. We se- 
cured our own futures—or thought we did. 
More later about that. Now back to the 
harvest trek. 

I returned from the harvests in October. 
I had left Nebraska without baggage and 
with $3 in pocket. I caine home with a new 
blue serge suit ($12.50 in Minneapolis), a 
bull hide suitcase, and $219. I was affluent. 
find you, that money was all mine. I could 
do as I pleased with it and need not make 
out forms in triplicate concerning how I 
earned it or what I did with it. I was getting 
along toward becoming a boss. 


A nnvner 
April 1: 


I strutted my stuff around home for 
fortnight. Then, like thousands of oth 
went out to husk corn. That year we y 
paid 2 cents a bushel and board. Days vy 
short in cornpicking time. The boss n¢ 
had to wake us up; we awakened him 
frequently got to the field with 5 or 10 n 
utes to wait until it was light enough t 
we could find the ears. We scooped off 
final load of each day by lantern light. N 
to 8-hour days and 5-day weeks. There y 
corn to get into the crib before snow bur 
the field. We got it in. We worked h 
We played hard. Did you ever drive 20 n 

) a dance and get home the next mor: 
just in time to put your buggy horse 
and hitch up your work team to the hu: 
wagon before you went to breakfast? 
we were free men—independe 
zaged in private enterprise. V 
charity from nobody—and wi 
have spurned it if offered. No burden 
or unjust taxes were imposed upon us. C 
gress would not have dared. Governn 
began where it should—at home with tl] 
town and township boards. Those fell 
were our neighbors. We knew how to qui 
them down when they needed quieting 

I could elaborate further, but it would 1 
be news to the majority in Congress. H 
ever, Senator, mine eyes have seen the g! 
s If I have any hope of ev: 


me! e€! 


sought 


So have yours. 
seeing it again, that hope is exceedingly di 
What became of the glory? Who destroy: 
it? I think you Members of Congress kn 
If you don’t, ask me for details. 

I shall devote the rest of this to what mi: 
eyes see now. In the land of which I wa 
once so proud, I see millions of once sturdi 
independent men and women reduced t 
state of bewildered and involuntary de- 
pendence. These people range in age fri 
the 60’s to the 90's. The dollars they earns 
at the rate of two or less by long day 
hard work and put away in amounts tl 
should have assured them comfort and e 
in their declining years are gone. W! 
Because each of those dollars has long sil 
become worth 20 cents or less. 

Do not answer that with statistics, S 
ator. You must know that a statisticiai 
be as big a liar as any other man or woman 
especially when his fat job depends up 
providing figures to please bureaucrats ar 
professional politicians. Here are fa 
During my teens and early 20’s, I could t 
for one thin dime the pound ring of bal 
that now costs 57 cents. A box of crack 
which now costs 30 cents was then priced : 
a nickel. My father, now 86, has the fi 
dollar he ever earned. He had better ha 
spent it when it would have bought a pair 
overalls and a work shirt. Or it would ha 
then bought 20 pounds of pork ribs o7 
dozen nice hens. 

If you doubt my word on this, Senator 
will direct you to newspaper files for v« 
fication. ‘The point is that these people } 
been betrayed into penury and depende: 
by their Government. What are you gent 
men going to do about that? Don’t answer, 
Senator. We are pretty sure we know. 

What else do my sad eyes see, Senator? 
behold a land in which the old axiom of every 
tub on its own bottom has been forgotte 
I see a people trained by bureaucrats a! 
politicians to believe that they are entitk 
to—and can—expect to live off the Gove! 
ment. Have they forgotten who is th 
Government? If we all live off the Gover: 
ment, who is going to supply the fund 
and who is going to produce something to ! 
bought with those mythical funds? Let 
who believe this theory have a lusty try 
ifting themselves by their bootstraps. 

I could go on at length, Senator, but 
what I have written thus far does not caus 
some of you in whom we have placed ou 
trust to think our gray matter is ossified 
any further effort would be useless. 
Hopefully, 

Sven ANDERTON. 
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Resolutions Passed by the Wisconsin So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 59th State Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er. under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a series of resolutions 
adopted by the Wisconsin Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
at its 59th State Conference in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on March 24, 25 and 26: 

Resolutions passed by the Wisconsin So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 

ith State Conference, Milwaukee, Wis., 
March 24-26, 1955: 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Whereas the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights are the highest peak of human ac- 
complishment in mankind's struggle for 
freedom; and 

Whereas treaties and executive agreements 
override the Constitution and cut 

ross the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas unlimited treaty power poses a 
continuing threat to the Constitution, this 
threat having been recently augmented by 
the fact that four Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States actually held 
that the U. N. Charter—a ratified treaty— 
supersedes our Constitution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Wisconsin Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
convention assembled, reaffirm its previous 
support of the Bricker amendment (S. J. 
Res. 1) and petition the Wisconsin State 
Legislature to submit a resolution recom- 
mending to the Congress of the United 
States the adoption of this legislation. 


REVISION OF THE U. N. CHARTER 


Whereas revision of the United Nations 
Charter is presently under consideration; 
and 

Whereas efforts are being made, through 

iggested amendments, to convert the 
United Nations into a world government 
from which there would be no escape; and 

Whereas the United Nations Charter can- 
not be amended without the consent of the 
United States so long as the veto power is 
retained: Be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society, 

\ughters of the American Revolution, in 
convention assembled, opposes surrender of 
the veto power in the United Nations, and 
reaffirms its previous opposition to any re- 
visions or amendments which will enable 
the U. N. organization to usurp any part of 
the individual sovereignty of member na- 


tions or lead to any form of world govern- 
ment. 


mav 





NATO STATUS OF FORCES TREATY 


Whereas the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty to which the Senate of the United 
States gave its advice and consent on July 
15, 1953, deprives American servicemen and 
their dependents when stationed abroad of 
the rights guaranteed them by the Consti- 


tution and the laws of the United States; 
and 


Whereas our boys in uniform, many of 
whom have been drafted and are stationed 
without their consent in approximately 40 
foreign countries for the first time in Amer- 
ican history are subjected to criminal pro- 
cedures, punishment and penal conditions 
radically different from those provided for 
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in the Uniform Code of Military Justice and 
thus are stripped of the protection of the 
Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas on the same date, July 15, 1953, 
the Senate of the United States advised and 
consented to two treaties granting sweeping 
immunities and privileges to foreign diplo- 
matic personnel and experts assigned to 
NATO and to its military headquarters: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, in convention assembled, do again 
earnestly petition the Members of Congress 
to rescind this treaty provision. 

AMERICAN CAPTIVES IN RED CHINA 

Whereas an unknown number of American 
servicemen are being held captive in Red 
China; and 

Whereas any individual who enters the 
Armed Forces and is willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice should be enttiled to the 
full protection his country is able to give: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
convention assembled, urge Congress to take 
all possible steps to procure the release of 
these servicemen, 

RED CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
convention assembled, reiterate their un- 
alterable opposition to the recognition of 
Red China by the United States, and to the 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions; and be it further 

Resolved, That if Red China is seated in 
the United Nations, we urge that serious 
consideration be given to the withdrawal 
of the United States from the United Na- 
tions organization. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES LEGISLATION 





Whereas the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, recommends 
promotion and passage of antisubversive 
legislation at a State level; and 

Whereas Wisconsin as a State government 
does not have an agency which legally can 
collect facts and prosecute subversives; and 

Whereas the State Assembly Judiciary has 
introduced bills to create a permanent com- 
mittee to investigate subversive activities: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society, 
Daughters of the Revolution, in convention 
assembled, urge the State legislators to pass 
suitable legislation to control subversive ac- 
tivities in Wisconsin. 

M'CARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Whereas as a result of 3 years of intensive 
study and hearings, in which the visa and 
passport divisions of the State Department, 
and the Department of Justice participated, 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act be- 
came the law of the land December 24, 1952; 
and 

Whereas a campaign has been organized 
to misinterpret this law in an improper, and 
even false manner toward the end that it 
be literally destroyed: Be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society, 
Daughters of the American Revoiution, in 
convention assembled, reaffirm their ap- 
proval of Public Law 414 and urge Congress 
and all patriotic Americans to resist any 
change, weakening amendments, or private 
bills which would destroy its effectiveness. 


GATT 


Whereas under the Constitution, Congress 
is charged with the responsibility of regulat- 
ing tariffs; and 

Whereas the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, an international organization 
known as GATT, allows for the review, revi- 
sion, and exploitation of United States tariff 
laws and policies, thus giving foreign powers 
the right to indirectly regulate our indus- 
tries; and 


A25A7 


the avowed objectives of such in- 
organizations divide the 
the world among all 
would ultimately 
Therefore be it 
That the Wisconsin Society 
Daughters of the American 
convention assembled, urge 
the United States to enact 

will prevent this country from participating 
in multilateral trade agreements within the 
framework of GATT or any 
tional organization. 


Whereas 
ternational 
resources of 
which policy 
this Nation: 

Resolved, 


are to 
people 


impoverish 


Revolution, in 
the Con 


legislati 


ress of 


ym which 


imilar interna- 


ATLANTIC UNION 
Whereas there is a formidable body of 
opinion which supports the contention that 
the North Atlantic Treaty, to which the 
United States is a party, now authorizes 
NATO to merge the economic, defense, and 
foreign policy of the United States > 
other countries of NATO, and 

Whereas on February 9, 1955 
current Resolution 12 was introduced into 
the Senate favoring Atlantic Union, and call- 
ing upon the President to call a convention 
of the member nations of NATO for the pur- 
pose of exploring the possibilities of uniting 
the countries of NATO “federally or ot 
wise,"”’ and 

Whereas, there is no veto power in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and the creation of a 
super Atlantic Community Agency to merge 
the economic, defense, and foreign 
of the United States with other 
would be a surrender of our sovereignty 
would destroy our Constitution: Be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Sox 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
convention assembled, reaffirms its  pre- 
viously stated opposition to Atlantic Union. 


With the 


Senate con- 


ner- 


policies 
countrie 
and 


iety 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Whereas the as yet unimplemented Unt- 
versal Military Training and Service Act calls 
for peacetime conscription of American 
youth for national military or civilian serv- 
ice as the President may prescribe; and 

Whereas this act will destroy the 
and National Guard which are 
forces of the individual States as 
for in our Constitution and our 
Rights; and 

Whereas such conscription tends to regi- 
ment, not only the bodies but the minds of 
our youth; and 

Whereas by giving the President such ex- 
ceptional powers. we are opening the door to 
possible military dictatorship: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
convention assembled, go on record as op- 
posing the furtherance of the Universal Mil- 
itary Training and Service Act. 

FOUNDATIONS 


militia 
protective 
provided 
Bill of 


Whereas the excellent work of the Reese 
committee has brought to light the ques- 
tionable uses to which the funds of some 
large American tax-exempt foundations are 
being directed into fields of world govern- 


ment and the promotion of collectivism: 
Be it 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin State So- 


ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
go on record as commending the work of 
the Reese committee and urge that the find- 
ings of this committee be used as a basis 
for legislation to encourage these organiza- 
tions to promote our American way of life. 
MOTION 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin ; 
Daughters of the American Revolution, go 
on record to urge the motion-picture indus- 
try to produce more films containing true 
and accurate historical and patriotic back- 
grounds to the end that the American people 
be better informed regarding our past history 
and that loyalty to our country be further 
stimulated. 


PICTURES 


Society 
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CONSTITUTION DAY 
Whereas observance of September 17 as 
Constitution Day was abolished during the 
Truman administration, and the name 

changed to Citizenship Day, and 

Whereas this action tends to minimize the 
importance of the Constitution of the United 
States in the minds of the American people, 
and to emphasize the citizenship idea, which 
falls into the world citizen plan of propa- 
ganda; be it 

Resolved, That 
Daughters of the 


Wisconsin Society, 
American Revolution, in 
assembled, petition the United 
s to restore the name of Con- 
titution Day to the date of September 17, 
that all Americans, on this anniversary, may 
rededicate themselves to the basic principles 
of this document 
Respectfully submitted 
Mrs. FREDERICK BRAUN, 
Antigo 
Bray, 
Sheboygan, Wi 
Mrs. HosparT OLSON, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SHOEMANER, 
Madison, Wi 
KouLer, 
ian, Kohler, Wis 
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A Living Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, I include therein an 
address delivered by Dr. Robert L. Kin- 
caid, president of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate, Tenn., before the 
Lincoln Group of Washington, D. C., Lin- 
coln Museum, Ford Theater, April 17, 
1955 

This splendid presentation on the be- 
ginning of a great institution of learning 
in the South is worthy of consideration 
and reading by every Member of Con- 
This fine school offers an oppor- 
tunity to the young men and women of 
the area to obtain an education which 
might not otherwise be possible. 

I commend the reading of this 
address to all of my colleagues: 

A Livinc LINCOLN 
by Dr. Robert L. Kincaid, 
dent, Lincoln Memorial University, 

te, Tenn., before Lincoln Group 

on, D. C., Lincoln Museum, Ford Thea 
April 17, 1955) 
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years ago, April 15, 1865 
the earthly Abraham Li: 
ame to a close across the street from where 
embled today. All about us are 
ical remi of his life and 
it was in this room where 
last conscious thoughts, we 
as though he were Still in our 
. We accept the reality of his death 
ich took him out of the world, but w! 
> did and thought and projected 
the So today as we meet on the 
h anniversary of his passing, we think of 
a living Lincoln whose work will never 
ease to bless nrankind 
Across the centuries Lincoln’s fame glows 
in undimmed splendor. His words lives in the 


heart f all who 
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and opportunity. His deeds encourage and 
inspire new generations to further conquests 
in the emancipation of mankind from the 
slavery of ignorance, the paralysis of fear, 
and the thraldom of oppression. His policies 
and principles are timeless in their applica- 
tion toward the complete attainment of what 
he called the last best hope of earth. 

As a grateful people we have followed the 
conventit 1 way of preserving the memory 
of our great leaders. We build temples, ca- 
thedrals, shrines, and memorials to capture 
their deathless spirits. We enshrine them in 
bronze and marble and sketch their fea- 
tures and deeds upon giant canvasses. We 
describe their achievements in countless 
books, erect colossal shafts to them, and give 
their names to mountains in an effort to 
provide fitting symbols of their greatness. 
As Lincoln said at Gettysburg, “it is alto- 
gether fitting and proper we should do this.” 

Our Founding Fathers, trailblazers, and 
empire builders in the formative years of our 
Republic have their memorials—Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson, to men- 
tion only a few of our early statesmen. But 
now, in the 90 years since Lincoln lived, he 
leads all the rest in shrines, monuments, and 
dedicated to his memory. No other 
world leader is tionately remembered 
and his words and deeds so devotedly cher- 
ished. In the multitude of monuments to 
Lincoln is the recognition of his true great- 
ness. His influence is worldwide. His name 
is a symbol of hope and inspiration for all 
mankind. His credo of liberty and opportu- 
nity is spoken in every tongue. His philos- 
ophy is based on enduring truth. What he 
lived for, what he accomplished, what he 
left to the world have become the heritage 
of all peoples 

I am told that more people make a pil- 
grimage to the magnificent Lincoln shrine 
here in Washington than to any other tem- 
ple, monument, or shrine in all the world. 
This is not for worship but for inspiration. 
No one can walk up the steps of this temple 
and look upon the silent, brooding, and ma- 
jestic face of the ‘‘man who belongs to the 
without being stirred with emotions 
of gratitude and hope and a renewed dedi- 
cation to the ideals he lived for. So ina 
similar way we feel the presence of Lincoln 
wherever we come upon a stone, marble, or 
plaque which commemorates some event in 
his life 

Lincoln’s path to greatness is well marked 
with these appropriate memorials. The tem- 
ple at Hodgenville, Ky., enshrines the little 
log cabin in which he was born; the Nancy 
Hanks Memorial Park in Indiana shelters the 
place where his mother sleeps; the recon- 
structed village of New Salem, IIl., shows 
where he walked and talked and studied, 
developing the common touch and formulat- 
ing his political ideals and philosophy; the 
Springfield home portrays how he reared his 
family, entertained his friends, and lived as 
any ordinary citizen; and the memorial at 
the tomb where his body lies is grand in its 
dignity and simplicity. Each of these memo- 
rials is unique and appropriate in its own 
way. To travel this path from the log cabin 
in the wilderness where Lincoln was born, 
“ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed,”’ to this 
place where he passed from us is to witness 
the true miracle of America. You encompass 
it all in this awe-inspiring experience. You 
can never be the same again. You feel you 
walked with the living Lincoln and your 
heart burned within you. 

Memorials to Lincoln are not confined to 
the central points where he worked and 
lived. Twenty-seven cities and many coun- 
ties are named for him; a trans-continental 
highway bears his name; one of the tallest 
peaks in the Colorado Rockies is Mount Lin- 
coln towering 14,287 feet in the sky; carved 
in granite at Mount Rushmore, S. Dak., is the 
message head of Lincoln, along with Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Theodore Roosevelt, 


places 


so affec 
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the most colossal and enduring monu: 
ever chiseiled out by the hand of man. M 
than 120 statues of Lincoln stand in put 
places or buildings throughout the Nat 
and foreign lands. Public and private Lin. 
coln mus#ums and libraries are located 
many States, and these are growing da 
Books and pamphlets on Lincoln cont 
to come from the press, until today t) 
exist more books and material on Lin: 
than any other historical figure. If we « 
estimate all that has been invested to 
serve the memory of Lincoln, we would h 
an incomprehensible figure. 

But not all the important monuments 
Lincoln are in marble and bronze. Ther 
“living memorials,” educational instituti 
where young people are brought in consci 
contact with the spirit of the great humani- 
tarian and emancipator. There is a Lin 
University in Pennsylvania for the edu 
tion of the Negro; a similar institutio: 
Missouri. There is a junior college for wi 
students in Lincoln, Iil., named for him v 
his consent shortly before his assassinati 
Also there is Lincoln Memorial Univer 
in the Deep South, at Harrogate, Tenn., whi 
I represent as an alumnus and president 
is about tnat college, inspired in the he: 
of Linco'n, I am pleased to speak in n 
detail. 

To begin my story I must go back to Sep- 
tember 26, 1863, when President Lincoln h 
a conference in the White House with a 
Union general, Oliver Otis Howard. Howard 
was still a young man, a graduate of Bowd 
College and West Point, but he was already 
seasoned veteran, had taken part in m: 
battles, and had lost his right arm at F; 
Oaks. He was in command of the 1It} 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac, and } 
recently been a central figure in the fichti 
at Gettysburg. Now his corps was being se: 
to reinforse Grant at Chattanooga. Pri 
dent Lincoln sought a conference with H 
ard about the situation in the South. 

For an hour the two men talked. Pres!- 
dent Lincoln dwelt at length with the pr 
lems facing the Union forces west of thé 
mountains which had recently been placed 
under the command of General Grant. H¢: 
spoke warmly of the mountain people 
east Tennessee and southeastern Kentuck 
It had been his concern since the beginni 
of the war to give aid and support to tl 
people of this great island of loyaity in t 
highland South. The President pulled dow 
a roll map on the wall, pointed to Cumber- 
land Gap, where Kentucky, Tennessee 
Virginia come together, and which had b¢ 
captured by General Burnside. Lincoln 
ferred to the great gap as the “key to the 
situation.” 

General Howard, who later repeated the 
story many times, described how Lin¢ 
turned to him and spoke with deep emot 
and tenderness of the loyalty of the pe 
around Cumberland Gap. Near the cl 
of the interview, he said: 

“General, if you come out of this horror 
and misery alive, and I pray to God that you 
may, I want you to do something for th: 
mountain people who have been shut o 
of the world all these years. I know th¢ 
If I live I will do all I can to aid, and betweer 
us perhaps we can do the justice they de- 
serve. Please remember this, and if God 
good to us we may be able to speak of th 
later.” 

Lincoln gave General Howard his map, took 
the General’s own field map, and they bads 
goodby to each other. It was the last time 
General Howard saw Lincoln, but the Presi- 
dent’s words and concern for the people of 
the southern highlands he never forgot. Th« 
time would come when he would carry out 
this last assignment from his commander- 
in-chief. 

The further career of General Howard 
well known to all history students. After 
reaching Chattanooga with his corps, h 











nained with Sherman until the close of 
war; commanded the right wing of Sher- 

s army on the march to the sea; and 

ira called to Washington after Lincoln's 
sination to head the Freedman’s Bureau 

e rehabilitation of the 4 million slaves 

wh had suddenly found themselves free. 
1 this difficult and revolutionary task, with 
nk pattern to go by, he performed a service 
ique in the annals of the Nation, despite 
riticism and opposition from extremists in 

. North who wanted him to move faster, 

i violence and bitterness in the South 
ere many selfish and vindictive subordi- 

s nullified much of his efforts for the 
education and rehabilitation of the dis- 
tressed freedmen. His lasting contribution 
was the establishment of Howard University 

Washington and the strengthening of 
ther institutions for the education of the 
Negro. 

After the work of the Freedman’s Bureau 
was closed, Howard spent the rest of his 
active military career in the West, principally 
in quelling outbreaks of Indian tribes and 
acting as an understanding agent of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the Indians. At 
last, in 1895, he retired from the Army, settled 
in Burlington, Vt., devoted much time to 
writing, and made frequent trips for ad- 
dresses before religious, military, and his- 
torical groups. 

Meanwhile, down in the Cumberlands in 
Kentucky was a congregational preacher, the 
Reverend A. A. Myers, like a prophet of old, 
going about doing good. Trained at Hills- 
dale College in Michigan, he had gone into 
the southern mountains as a home mis- 
sionary, founding churches, starting Sunday 
schools, and doing educational work. In his 
journeys, he came to Cumberland Gap, in 
1890, where a big industrial boom was in 
progress. Here he built a little church and 
started a private school in the basement. 
These quarters were soon inadequate for the 
fast-growing school. An abandoned hotel 
was taken over. Soon it was going as a full- 
fledged academy, known as the Harrow 
School. Myers began to enlist the interest 
of philanthropic people in the North and 
East in his missionary program. Learning 
that General Howard was soon to make a 
lecture trip through the South, Myers invited 
the general to include Cumberland Gap in 
his tour and speak to his students. 

We do not know what memories were 
awakened in General Howard when he got off 
the train at Middlesboro, Ky., where he was 
met by a student from the school. In the 
school carriage, they crossed from Kentucky 
to Tennessee through the famous pass in the 
Cumberlands, where the scars of the Civil 
War were still visible. The old Union vet- 
eran must have recalled the story of the 
struggle around the historic pass; the activi- 
ties of Zollicoffer before he was killed at Mill 
Springs; the remarkable conquest of the 
Union general, George W. Morgan, in June 
1862, and his evacuation 3 months later when 
he was forced to withdraw; the brilliant 
march of Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside from 
Kentucky to Knoxville, Tenn., in August 
1863, and his investment and final capture 
f the gap on September 9; and, at last, 
Burnside’s predicament when he was sur- 
rounded at Knoxville by Confederate forces 
under General Longstreet. 

_ And that brought General Howard again 
Into the presence of the lonely man in the 
White House when Lincoln had pointed his 
long, bony finger at Cumberland Gap and 
ld, “General, that is the key to the situa- 


tion!” 


W 





Filled with such memories, as the buggy 
rolled and jolted along the rough road over 
which contending armies had passed, Gen- 
eral Howard came down to the little school 
at the foot of the pass on the Tennessee side. 
Here he was greeted by Brother Myers, Mrs. 
Myers, and two visiting guests, the Reverend 
F. B. Avery, an Episcopal preacher 1rom 
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Cleveland, Ohio, and Darwin R. James, a 
banker and Congressman from New York 
City. We have no record of what he said 
when he spoke to the students packed into 
the small auditorium of the school building. 
Perhaps it was about Grant, who had spent 
the night at Cumberland Gap on January 6, 
1864, when he was on an inspection tour of 
the Wilderness Road. 

But we do know what immediately fol- 
lowed. General Howard, Mr. Myers, the Epis- 
copal rector, and the New York Congressman 
were seated on the iront porch of the school. 
Mr. Myers talked. He told of the earnest 
boys and girls attending his school, of the 
forgotten and neglected people hidden away 
in the surrounding hills, of his desire to give 
them an educational opportunity, which had 
so long been denied them. His warm brown 
eyes glowed with a burning fire, and his words 
kindled a sympathetic flame in the hearts of 
his listeners. 

xeneral Howard could not long remain 
silent. He rose impulsively, and strode up 
and down the veranda in a moment of reverie, 
his empty right sleeve flapping in the breeze. 
Then he turned to the men and said: “Gen- 
tlemen, I want to tell you a story.” His lis- 
teners sat enthralled as he told of his last 
interview with Lincoln. It was as though the 
Great Emancipator were speaking. Across 
the way was the face of the rugged Pinnacle 
Mountain, gaunt and gray with the weight of 
the centuries. Along the face of the moun- 
tain was the thin line of the road which 
reached over into Kentucky and the Great 
West, which Captain Abraham Lincoln and 
little Tom had traveled a century before. It 
was a moment of fulfillment, a final linking 
of events which were to lead to still mightier 
consequences. 

General Howard at last paused in his re- 
cital and said to Brother Myers: 

“If you will make this a larger enterprise, 
as a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, I will 
take hold and help.” 


He was accepting his last assignment from 
the peerless leader whom he had served so 
faithfully in the tragic sixties. 

It is not known whether any audible 
prayers were said on that occasion, but I 
know how Brother Myers, in his rejoicing, 
must have shouted inwardly, and how the 
hearts of Dr. Avery and Mr. James must have 
been strangely moved. The four men made 
a covenant on that historic day with the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln, which each of 
them was to keep until they were called for 
their final bivouac in eternity. 

So it was that the words of Lincoln to 
Howard in 1863 had their fulfillment in the 
establishment of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity. The four men talked over plans for 
an enlarged Harrow School which should 
bear the name of Lincoln as a living memo- 
rial to the Great Emancipator. Brother 
Myers told of an abandoned hotel property 
nearby, at Harrogate, which he believed he 
could secure for the new institution. Gen- 
eral Howard made arrangements to send his 
booking agent, Cyrus E. Kehr, an attorney of 
Chicago, to Harrogate to assist in the details 
of the larger organization. Promotion work 
began immediately. Howard continued his 
lecture tour but kept in close touch with the 
men in Harrogate. A charter for the college 
was drafted, incorporating General Howard's 
idea. It was signed by the local incorpo- 
rators, headed by Brother Myers, on February 
12, 1897. The primary function of the insti- 
tution was ‘“‘to provide education for the 
children of the humble, common people of 
America among whom Lincoln was born.” 
The college colors were blue and gray. A 
college flag was adopted, consisting of a 
golden “L” in a field of white, the “L” stand- 
ing for “Lincoln, love, loyalty, liberty, and 
labor.” An abandoned sanatorium on the 
newly acquired hotel property, used as the 
first building, was called Grant-Lee Hall. 
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General Howard soon became chairman of 
the board of the newly founded institution, 
and a Confederate veteran in the community, 
had sur- 






Capt. Robert F. Patterson, who 
rendered with Lee at Appomattox, was 
elected vice president of the board rhe 


first school work on the new location at Har- 
rogate was begun in the fall of 1899. This 
was to be the college department, and the 
Harrow School continued at Cumberland 
Gap as the academy 

I wish it were possible to give in detail the 
story of General Howard at Cumberland 
Gap from February 12, 1897, to his death on 
October 26, 1909. As Gen. Robert E. Lee laid 
aside the faded gray uniform of a lost cause 
to devote the rest of his life to the youth of 
the South in perpetuation of the name of 
Washington, so a Union man gave his last 
full measure of devotion to a similar service 
in the name of Abraham Lincoln. 

It was not my privilege to know General 
Howard. His service for the college was be- 
fore my time. But I have reveled in the 
stories which I have collected from various 
sources about the kindly, gray-haired, one- 
armed general who visited with the students, 
ate with them in the dining hall, talked to 
them in chapel, and rode on,many missions 
into the surrounding hills. Not long ago I 
talked with an old man who was the lad who 
had driven the general to the Cumberland 
Gap school for his first speech. A few 
months I listened to another man, a rural 
school teacher trained at Lincoln Memorial 
University, who accompanied the general on 
a long horseback ride through the Kentucky 
hills. Another former student described the 
dramatic occasions when the old veteran 
would inspire the students by his chapel 
talks, sometimes using the stub of his right 
arm in forceful gestures. On one occasion 
the general pulled a small flag from his 
pocket and waved it triumphantly to illus- 
trate a point in one of his patriotic ad- 
dresses. 

General Howard had one friend in the 
Harrogate community whom he always vis- 
ited when he came to the college for official 
meetings. He and Capt. Robert F. Patterson, 
the Confederate veteran who became the vice 
president of the board, would indulge in 
many pleasantries as they recalled events of 
the past when they were fighting on opposite 
sides. A deep affection grew up between 
them. Among the Howard papers is a letter 
from Captain Patterson which reveals the 
cordial spirit of that rich friendship. Cap- 
tain Patterson had no particular purpose in 
writing, except to express his gratitude for 
what the general was doing for the young 
people in the Cumberland region. Listen to 
a part of that letter: 

“My Dear GENERAL: I have been thinking 
for sometime to write you a word of appre- 
ciation and encouragement in your under- 
taking to establish a * * © university in 
memory of Mr. Lincoln at Cumberland Gap. 
It is generally estimated that a man’s best 
work is done on the sunny side of 60; but if 
you succeed in this enterprise (as I believe 
you will) then the shady side of 60 will be to 
you the harvest time for golden honor 
Your life has been a busy one and you have 
given your best service to your country, but 
public honors have not blinded you to the 
intellectual and moral needs of your less for- 
tunate countrymen. * * *° 

“I cannot imagine a more desirable end 
to a long and successful life of an old sol- 
dier than to see him still in the saddle, 
booted and spurred, with sword in hand, 
battling against ignorance, intemperance, 
and irreligion—enemies more dangerous to 
our liberty and to peace of society than any 
armed foe. It is gratifying also to remember 
you have undertaken this enterprise with 
the instincts of a true commander. You 
have not sent out Aide or Pickett to report, 
but you have reconnoitered the field in per- 
‘and I cannot see where you would have 


s0n, 
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selected a better position for the univer- 
sity I believe that Mr. Lincoln himself 
would take you by the hand and tell you 
that you could do him no greater honor than 
to erect a university in his name which 
would educate the descendents of the old 
mountain soldiers who their own State 
and stood by him for the Union during the 
Civil War.” 

But I must turn back to the Lincoln heri- 
tave in the Cumberlands, the final culmina- 
tion of the diverse and unrelated little events 
which, unified and enlarged, led to vast con- 
sequences. Lincoln, talking to a one-armed 
a preacher with a pick, building a 
four on 


{t 
leit 


general; 
men sitting 
school; a dream 

nt 
things, 
power- 


church; a covenant of 
the front porch of a little 
a great 
Little 
come a 


has 


humanity. 
them has 
force which spread 
throughout the mountain region of the 
South Where there has been darkness in 
the hollows, there has come light. Where 
there have been poverty, isolation, and de- 
feated ambitions, there have come happi- 
ness, courage, and hope At the Lincoln 
shrine in the Cumberlands many thousands 
of young people have been touched by a 
holy fire. Their hearts have been lifted, their 
horizons extended, their lives enriched and 
ennobled. 

I cannot speak of this without being pro- 
foundly moved. My testimony is personal. 
I go back to the first day when I attended 
a chapel service in the old, rambling, tem- 
porary auditorium built in General Howard's 
until funds could be secured for a bet- 
ter one. The first thing to attract my 
tention was a large painting on the wall, 
back of the lectern on the stage. It showed 
President Lincoln standing in his study with 
General Howard, pointing to Cumberland 
Gap. Nearby, on the wall, was a large plaque 
containing the last words of Capt. Guy How- 
ard, son of the general, who had been killed 
in the Philippinees in 1901. Bold and im- 
pressive were the words: “Whatever happens 
to me, keep the launch going.” Fire long 
ago destroyed the painting and the words of 
Guy Howard, when the old building burned, 
but not that vivid memory of mine and of 
thousands of others whc met daily in that 
chapel. Some things are deathless. 

It has been 46 years since Genera) Howard 
passed from the scene of his labors at Cum- 
berland Gap. But his spirit and his ideals 
still live. The little institution which he 
started has grown into a splendid physical 
plant with beautiful surroundings. More 
than 500 young men and young women come 
each year for their college training. They 
pursue liberal arts courses, but they get 
something more than mere knowledce. 
They touch the lives of Lincoln, of Howard, 
and of other great Americans whose careers 
challenge and inspire. Woven into their 
lives, consciously and unconsciously, are 
strong, compelling forces which come from 
their daily association with a living Lincoln. 

Soon after registration day each fall, we 
take our freshmen on a tour of our buildings 
as a part of their orientation program. We 
close the tour with a visit to our Lincoln 
Room where we have our vast collection of 
Lincoln books, pamphlets, pictures, statuary, 
and manuscripts, one of the largest in the 
world. The students browse through the 
room, examine rare documents, and leaf 
through priceless books. They look upon 
the display of all the photographs of Lincoln 
and inspect valuable relics connected with 
his life. Then they sign a register, seated 
at a desk used by Lincoln when he was a 
member of the Mlinois legislature. They 
come into conscious contact with the per- 
sonality whose spirit will brood over their 
lives while in college. A little thing, per- 
haps, but there flows into their conscious- 
ness an intangible and inspiring influence 
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which will help shape their thoughts and 
ideals. It is a good begining for their col- 
lege careers. 

In the foyer of our hall of citizenship we 
have a beautiful Volk bust of Lincoln on a 
pedestal. Not long ago I noticed a pile of 
books which some student had temporarily 
deposited on the base of the bust. On top 
of the pile was his textbook on American 
history entitled “Land of the Free.” I 
stood for a moment before Lincoln and the 
book at his feet. It seemed to me here was 
revealed the real significance of our insti- 
tution. Lincoln and the land of the free. 
Lincoln living in the hearts of youth soon to 
accept the responsibilities of leadership in a 
world “half slave and half free.” 

From the young people who daily walk in 
the presence of Lincoln we can take in- 
creased courage and hope. From them and 
others like them throughout the Nation, 
trained and inspired by his leadership, we 
can build a better society and a stronger 
civilization. In our own small and limited 
way, that is our mission at Lincoln Memo- 
rial University. 


New Colored School in Edgefield, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “New Colored School Among 
Finest in the Nation,” published in the 
Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser of March 9, 
1955. The editor of this newspaper is 
one of the ablest editors in the State of 
South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New CoLorep SCHOOL AMONG FINEST IN THE 
NATION—WAS OccUPIED MonpDAyY BY 
COLORED PUPILS OF AREA 
The new school plant that was recently 

completed is one of the finest to be found 

in South Carolina and perhaps in the 

Nation. 

It was officially occupied Monday morn- 
ing when some 800 pupils from Edgefield 
and adjoining areas made their way to the 
expansive educational plant located a mile 
from the court house, north, near the 
Crest Manufacturing Co. 

Last Friday the white people were in- 
vited to look over the buildings and Sun- 
day afternoon the colored people were in- 
vited. 

Supt. R. O. Derrick, who heads the school 
system of Edgefield, with Mrs. Derrick, and 
members of the board of trustees, had 
worked with Principal S. K. Dean and his 
faculty in making the occasion noteworthy. 

Constructed at a cost of more than $600,- 
000, the architectural design was drawn by 
LaFaye and LaFaye, and Fair, of Columbia, 
and the contractor was Craig-Robinson. 
The work was completed in approximately 
10 months. . 

The general plan is a central combination 
gymnasium and auditorium with wings on 
each side. A court yard at the back is 
bounded by other wings that begin at the 
ends of the front structure. Construction is 
of brick and concrete, the interior walls of 


April 


concrete blocks painted pale green. | 
of the corridors and classrocms are co\ 
with plastic tile in tan and green; “t 
boards” are green; lighting, effect 
the latest types in fluorescent lig} 
the rooms; and there 


are picture win 
throughout In 


each class room is a 
atory with chrome fittings. There are 
lockers for each child located in the 
ridors with special numbers and comt 
tion locks. Desks are of light oak 

and adjustable to suit the size of the 

Doors are of metal with bronze knob 

a small pane of glass in the upper cente 

Skylights over the corridors give max 
light during the day. Along the side 
radiators for conducting heat thro 
the buildings. 

Door plates are used in the admini 
section as well as special department 
as cafeteria, home economics, typing 
first aid, etc. 

The home economics department {fs bs 
tifully equipped with electric and gas st 
electric refrigerator, deep freeze, large 
on each side with built-in cabinets 
rounding them. Several dinette sets of 
low plastic and chrome ,and modern tea « 
are among the furnishings. 

The cafeteria and kitchen are equipps 
the most modern style, with expensive 1 
inery for preparing, cooking, and serving 
the follow-up of dishwashing. 

The shop is well equipped with mac] 
for such things as welding, planing, sav 
drilling, that will be of practical use to t 
student especially on the farm. 

The gymnasium is naturally the }: 
unit with a ceiling that reaches to a heig! 
two stories, and equipment for basketbal 
similar games. There is ample light 
highly polished oak floor, spaces for seat: 
the sides, and one elevated side that wi 
used as a platform when the main 
serves as an auditorium. There are k 
rooms for girls and boys with showers a 
toilets. 

The front and rear courtyards have beer 
leveled off and planted in grass. A tall f 
pole is in front from which the Nati 
colors fly. 

During the open house hours member: 
the faculty received in their respective r 
and courteously explained their course 
study, and in some cases displayed work « 
by the students. Some of the girl stuc: 
served as guides in the different parts of 
building—a wise procedure since one n 
easily become lost in the vast expans« 
corridors and rooms. 

The building will care for pupils from t! 
primary grades through junior and s¢ 
high schools. It is the main high sch 
serve the colored people of Edgefield Cou 
ty, and most of the elementary scho 
There will be only four other schools ne» 
year in the county which will remain in use 
for colored pupils. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 1,200 pupils will enroll during 
the next school year. 


Booze Broadcasting Is a Beast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 
Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 4627, which is a bill to 


prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements of alcoholic 
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peverages. It is my hope and desire that 
my colleagues will study this bill care- 
fully and then act favorably upon it for 
t .e sake of a more spiritual citizenship, 
a more stabilized American home, and a 
more serious-minded youth of tomorrow. 
rhere are some things that should be 
rictly regulated while they exist or else 

t in complete subjugation among civil- 
red peoples, for example, the rattle- 
snake, the brothel, the stalking mur- 
derer, the insidious thief, the trouble- 
maker at home or abroad, and the nice, 
iteel advertisement of booze in what- 
ever form may be best calculated to make 


rongest appeal to our boys and girls. 


Y ju say itis a legal subject matter. So is 
.e rattlesnake. You say freedom of 
eech and of press are inviolable. Yes; 


but under exercise of police power we do 
not allow the free-speech man to use 
ndecent language in the public square 
nor do we allow the free-press man to 
publish obscene pictures in the Daily 
Times. Morals, health, and welfare may 
be. ought to be, and must be closely and 

miy regulated under the police power 
concept breathed into our Constitution 
by our Founding Fathers more than a 
century and a half ago. 

In the dusty annals of bygone history, 
there once lived a king named Belshaz- 
gar. He was “a man of distinction.” So 
much so that one night he had a great 
feast and invited 1,000 of his lords, not 
to speak of many princes, wives and con- 
cubines that also came along in great 
numbers. Now it looked like everybody 
wanted to be a man of distinction and 

et on a big binge on that occasion. I 
suppose the 1,000 lords about all got 
tanked up and doubtless we have derived 
our current expression, “drunk as a 
lord,” from the unseemly condition of 
Belshazzar’s own lords at that famous 
festival when wine flowed like a moun- 
tain stream after a hard shower in the 
springtime. Strange handwriting sud- 
denly appeared on the plastered wall, old 
Belshazzar took a bad case of delirium 
tremens and on that very night the 
crunken king was killed and a new and 
sober administration came into power 
under King Darius. Of course, the Bel- 
shazzar wine was perfectly legal. None 
whatever thought it should be regulated. 

Let it flow freely,” said everyone from 
the king ondown. “Let it come into the 
very home of the king and let its free 
intercourse be unmolested in the name 
f complete liberty.” But before that 
ateful night was over, there was some 
ree writing on the wall, some free de- 
rium tremens among the men of dis- 
inction, some free rigor mortis on the 
egal throne of Babylon. 

In 1871 the Chicago fire raged over the 
city unregulated and caused $196 million 
in damages. 

In 1889 the Johnstown flood surged 
down the valley unregulated and cost 
2,200 lives. 

And now, unrestrained and uninhibit- 
ed, alcoholic advertising may well, in my 
humble opinion, cost much more than all 
the damage and loss of life of both the 
Chicago fire and Johnstown flood com- 
bined and then multiplied by two. 

During my own lifetime my good State 
of Kentucky has continuously stood at 
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the top of the list of alcoholic producers 
and has frequently bragged about this, 
and yet during that same lifetime span I 
notice that whereas Kentucky once stood 
11th in population among the States, it 
now stands 19th in the list of States. 
Cause and effect? Well you be the 
judge. The same handwriting that was 
once on the plastered wall of Belshazzar 
may now be appearing on the plastered 
wall of Kentucky or on that of America 
if we persist in going ahead without 
total indifference toward the harmful in- 
fluences that come within our homes and 
about our hearthsides in the form of 
alcoholic advertisements. 

Twenty million people in America are 
offended every day by the alcoholic ad- 
vertising that comes to their homes con- 
sistently and continually without even 
knocking at their doors, entering the 
very impressionable minds of boys and 
girls with the obvious purpose of making 
more customers for an industry that de- 
stroys, dooms, and damns human per- 
sonality as it rolls along. 

We would not think of allowing an 
offending beast to come into the Ameri- 
can home unrestrained and uninhibited. 
Yet, booze broadcasting by TV, radio, or 
publication is a beast and it sorely of- 
fends millions every day in the American 
home. It is now time to illegalize it in 
interstate commerce. It may be later 
than we think. 





Shinner Small Farm Plan—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks in two in- 
stances to include the entire text of an 
article by E. G. Shinner, one of my most 
distinguished constituents, in the New 
Leader of April 11, 1955. It merits the 
thoughtful reading by my colleagues. 
Mr. Shinner, a businesman of large stat- 
ure, is the originator of what has come 
to be known as the Shinner agricultural 
plan, the basic principles of which have 
a strong advocate in the great statesman 
from Texas, the Honorable WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, and which has been widely dis- 
cussed throughout the Nation. The first 
installment of Mr. Shinner’s illuminat- 
ing article follows: 

Towarp PERMANENT FARM PROSPERITY 

(By E. G. Shinner) 

America’s No. 1 industry—agriculture— 
has come upon troubled days. Yankee in- 
genuity in making 2 blades of grass grow 
where but 1 grew before has hoist us on 
our own petard. In a sense, we are the 
victims of our own genius. The use of rev- 
olutionary power machinery, the develop- 
ment of hybrid plants with high resistance 
to weather and disease, the elimination of 
pests, and the scientific use of fertilizer 
have all greatly contributed to raising our 
per-acre yield to unprecedented heights. As 
a result, we are possessed of a glut of farm 
products. The orderly distribution of this 
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farm surplus has become a problem which 
has baffled the most ingenious and analytical 
minds. 

In producing this surplus, ease of produc- 
tion has been coupled with the induce- 
ments offered by the Federal Government in 
the way of a guaranteed market for un- 
limited quantities of agricultural products. 
We are now producing food and fiber clearly 
beyond the capacity of both the domestic 
and foreign markets to absorb. 

There are other complicating factors in 
the present dilemma of our farm economy 
The development of synthetic fibers and 
foods (for both human and animal con- 
Sumption) can no longer be ignored. Such 
formidable giants as rayon, dacron, nylon, 
etc, are making tremendous inroads in 
use of cotton, wool, and other natural fibers 
In addition, the use of silicon in the treat- 
ment of fabrics is producing fantastic 


the 


sults. The life of natural yarns so treated 
can be increased, in some instances, as much 
as ten times. Public acceptance of new 
synthetic fabrics is a fait accompli 

Less well known is the successful use of 


stilbestrol and urea in the feeding of cattle 
and sheep. Estimates of the savings in 
grain which result from the use of these 
miracle drugs range from 10 to 40 percent 
One should also mention the increasing use 
in the human diet of oleomargarine 
rin, sucaryl, various extracts, etc.; this type 
of chemical competition with natural farm 
products will undoubtedly increase as time 
passes. Also increasing is the national con- 
sciousness of the waistline; the persistent 
recommendation by expert dieticians of the 
desirability of reducing the intake of sweets, 
fats, and starches establishes an effective 
roadblock in the way of greatly increased 
food consumption. 

While it is true that there are still several 
million people in the United States who are 
undernourished, it is difficult to see how the 
farm problem can be solved in any perma- 
nent way merely by improving their diets 
We must rather effect a reasonable balance 
between production and consumption if we 
are to have a permanently healthy agricul- 
tural economy. 


saccha- 


Lest there be any question about agricul- 
ture’s importance, the following figures com- 


pare the gross annual output (in millions) 
of our five leading industries (construction 
figure for 1954, the rest for 1953): 
Agriculture... ..... - . $35, 430 
Construction (plant and residen- 

tial) in wi wee 
Oil (estimated refined products)... 23,000 
pO eee ee 
Na acc ccs si cn as sa Ss ia 12, 433 


Not only must we protect and stabilize our 
leading industry; we must protect and sta- 
bilize our huge farm investment, the aggre- 
gate of which is over $150 billion. While 
farm indebtedness is, percentagewise, com- 
paratively small (roughly $18 billion), it is 
nevertheless true that many farms are mort- 
gaged up to 50 or 75 percent of their current 
market value; hence, it becomes an elemen- 
tary economic necessity that farm values be 
maintained at or near their present level. 
Our vital long-term mortgage investment 
can easily be impaired, or even destroyed, by 
either deflation or inflation of any significant 
magnitude. 

The importance of a healthy agricultural 
economy can hardly be overestimated. When 
agriculture falters, there is no other sector 
of the economy capable of taking up the 
slack. Farm recessions, as we have learned 
by bitter experience over the last three 
decades, quickly infect other sections of our 
economy. The farm situation today is not 
healthy. 


Per capita income is perhaps the best 
means of measuring economic wealth. In 
uniform 1953 dollars, per capita nonfarm 
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income s $1,921 in 1946, $1,970 in 1953, 
For the same 3 years, 
$709, and $688, respec- 
1954, the per capita 
32 was about a third of 
it was about 44 percent 
Moreover, while 
htly higher than 
farm income hi 


more 
conditions 
and would 


immediate present I 
were stabilized 


for their 
in the industry 
not in the foreseeable future grow worse 
than they are today, there would be com- 
paratively little cause for alarm. Unhappily 
the end of the farm decline is not in sight. 
The present farm price-support program 1s 
both inequitable and ineffective. It falis far 
short of its major purpose—stabilization of 
the farm economy. Just a casual gl 
the distribution of the money spent for 
farm support readily reveals the inequity 
and futility of the present progr: 

The latest census figures indicate 
startling fact 

One and nine-tenths percent 

on’s farmers received more 


the total price-support ben¢ 


nce at 


thes 


Nine percent received in exces: 
cent of the benefits. 
Nintey one percen 
less than haif of 
ments. 
Price-support loans, for example, to the 5 
largest cottongrowers in California avereged 
$649,335 in 1953; the average was 
$1,731. The 5 largest > ans in Mon- 
tana and Oregon that year aged $176,- 
000 each, against an overall average loan of 
$4,000 in Montana and $6,293 in Oregon. 
The 5 largest corn leans in Iowa averaged 
$98,000 rain an overall average of $2,154 
While it is true that even thi 
distribution of public support ha 
contribution to the farm eccnomy, it 
conceivable that it be continued perma- 
nent Government policy. In common Jjus- 
tice, we cannot continue to pay huge sums 
ney to factory-in-the-field type of 
and at the same time permit only 
a dribb! reach the vast majority of I 
farm population. 

Since 1935, the number of farms of 1,000- 
r-more creased 37 percent 
e farms now contain a total of 494 

r 42.6 percent of all United Si 

id The trend toward g1 L 
‘tory-in-the-field type of farm is 
astonishingly rapid. 
When we m 


recei\ 


pric e-§ upport 


t of our farmers 


the 


inequitable 


is in- 


acres has ll 


acres, ¢ 


ved armies i >cupation 


into 
Italy, Germany, and Japan, among our first 


to break up the great feudal e 
Right now, we have a Government land ex- 
pert in Indochina engaged in a simil 

In our eagerness to promote and de- 
democracy in agr ] 


acts was tates 
ir pro- 
gram 


, 


velop iculture abré 

have seemingly neglected to protect our own 
acricultural economy against the growth of a 
kind of creeping feudalism. 

My approach to the present farm problem 
would be to abandon vompletely our present 
system of purchasing and/or providing non- 
recourse loans on farm produc I would 
itute for it a system of direct produc- 
tion payments to the individual farmer, in 
an amount sufficient to give him and his fam- 
t-y a reasonable basic income. Furthermore, 
I would limit the amount of production pay- 
ments which any individual farmer uld 
receive to a maximum of $2,000 annually. I 
would allow the individual farmer full parity 
on his production up to $7,000 of gross an- 
nual product and stop all payments at that 
point. Prices of farm products would be per- 
mitted to seek their own level in the open 
market. Production payments would consist 
of the difference between the parity price 
and the price the farmer received in the free 


market 


subst 
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The total gross income of farmers in the 
record year of 1951 was $37 billion. That 
was, roughly, $7,000 per farm, the figure 
which I have arbitrarily used as a limit of 
income on which production payments would 
be made. The following example will more 
clearly illustrate my plan: 

Farmer A raises 10 bales of cotton (5,000 
pounds), which he sells for, say, 25 cents a 
pound in the open market, realizing $1,250. 
The parity price is, say, 35 cents a pound. He 
would be entitled to a subsidy payment of 
10 cents the difference between 
pt ark or a net total payment of 
$500 

Farmer B, a plantation owner, raises 1,000 
bales of cotton (500,000 pounds), sells it for 
25 cents a pound, for a total of $125,000. He, 
too, is entitled to a subsidy payment of 10 
cent und on the first $7,000 of gross pro- 
duction (in this case, the first 20,000 
pounds), but not more than $2,000. In this 

the difference between market and par- 
ity would exactly equal the $2,000 maximum. 

If certain wealthy individuals and/or cor- 
porations wish to engage in farming as a 
business, let them do so by all means. But 
they should depend on the open market 
rather than on the Government for the sale 
of their product Vast production of whol- 
ly unneeded products for sale to the Gov- 
ernment should cease forthwith. 
I 
J 


und 


a pe 


Case 


} 


Similar 
elimiliar 


made or 


production payments would be 

any and all products which Con- 

f Ss might see fit to include under the 

price-support system. It would seem feasi- 

ble, however, to exempt sugar and wool from 

the above program. The present regulations 

appear to be getting reasonably satisfactory 

ucts. 

t my figure of $7,000 

10, $12,000 or even 

realistic. It has also 

a graduated support sys- 

lished with the payments, 

lowered by stages, up to a total of $15,000 of 

gross annual production. I regard the figure 

les important than the principle, but 

ure may finally be adopted 

be so high as to defeat the 

effectively divert price-support 

y from the wealthy 9 percent 

who do not need them, to the 91 percent of 
mall farmers whose need is vital. 

Such a farm pri would simply do 

* the small is being done for 

r unions and by the mini- 

would serve as a floor— 

assurance thi the farmer makes the 

sonable return for his 


ob- 


lebor. 

Certain economists have suggested a food- 
stamp plan as a means of disposing of our 
unmanageable surpluses I regard food 

as un-American in concept, basic- 
ally a form of charity rather than a fair re- 
ward for labor. To be reasonably effective, 
a stamp plan would involve a gigantic prob- 
lem of administration—bureaucracy pre- 
viously unknown to us in peacetime. Fur- 
thermore, it would become a badge of pau- 
perism, publicly displayed throughout the 
retail markets of the Nation. Our people 
don’t want they want the oppor- 
tunity to earn the money with which to buy 
food, and at prices which they can afford. 
A stamp plan is, at best, only a palliative. 
It does not attack the roots of the farm 
problem 

One of the most serious aspects of the farm 
problem is the constant drift of the farm 
population into the industrial labor market. 
Since 1930, the farm population has shrunk 
by over 8 million, while the overall popula- 
tion of the Nation has gained by 41 million. 
Over the last 10 years, an average of 77,000 
families has made the exodus from farm to 
city each year. If each family represents 
approximately 1.5 workers (the actual figure 
is a bit higher), we are augmenting our city 
labor force by roughly 115,000 workers every 
year. 


stamps 


charity; 


April I§ 


This exodus from the farms 
small towns and villages are suffer 
similar fate. The shrinkage of farm 
lation means a comparable shrinkag 
small-town population—professiona 
merchants and a great variety of 
tradesmen. It is safe to estimate t 
urban labor force is being annua 
mented from this source by another 
or 40,000 workers. 

Ail of this should cause labor lea: 
take heed, especially in view of the fa 
urban production and employment ar 
stantly yielding to technological im, 
ments. Government figures show tl 
January 1955 the factories of the N 
were employing 400,000 less people than 
employed in January 1954, notwithstar 
an overall increase in production of s 
percent. Factory employment in Ja 
1955 was a cool million and a half } 
that of January 1953. The lesson is ¢ 
Factory production is rising, while em 
ment is steadily on the decline. 

Labor groups increasingly pressured by 
annual addition of 140,000 to 150,000 
placed rural workers must aiso face 
startling facts about industrial autom 
It is reliably reported that the We 
Union Telegraph Co., through the adopt 
of automation, has reduced employment 
more than 39,000 persons since 1945 and 
some 18,000 since 1952. The advantags 
company has gained from this curtail: 
is apparent; operating costs were red 
some $4 million for the first 9 mont 
1954, compared with the same period in 
earnings per share were $7.50 in 1954, « 
pared with $6.77 in 1953, $1.04 in 1952 
$4.85 per share in 1951. 

While estimates of the effects of aut 
tion on the Nation at large are, at best, « 
cated guesses, students of the problen 
lieve that insurance and communi 
companies, public utilities, and similar 
cerns which have a high degree of repet 
clerical operations will, within the next 
3 years, install much automatic equipm«: 
By so doing, they can easily reduce 
working force by literally several hun: 
thousand persons annually. 


mear 


A certain group of economists and 
businessmen contend that this proc 
simply release these people for more 
structive work elsewhere. (Benjamin |} 
less of United States Steel expounded 
theory in a recent speech before the Jo} 
town (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce.) Apr 
of this argument, there is a story that H 
low Curtice, president of General M 
was displaying the newest automatic 
chines to CIO President Walter Reuther 
asked: “Walter, how are you going to cx 
union dues from these guys?” Reuthe: 
not at a loss: “How,” he asked, “are 
going to get them to buy cars?” 

Admittedly, automation has created 
industry; but I am unable to find wher: 
has increased employment in any of the 
called basic industries. Automation is 
to stay, and a process of intensive 
should be directed toward meeting this « 
lenge, without delay. I had a feeling 
frustration and deep disappointment w 
I read the President’s 1955 Economic Re} 
and found not a word on this all-import 
subject. 

I know of no better place to start attack 
the problem of automation than on 
farm. All the facts of the urban labor sit 
tion point to the conclusion that we sh 
seek to improve and conserve rural lif« 
every means possible. We should keep 
door of opportunity open not only fol 
small, family-sized farm but for the busi 
and professional men of the small towns 
villages, who depend for their livelil 
upon a healthy farm economy. 








Shinner Small Farm Plan—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the second installment of the article by 


FE. G. Shinner in the New Leader of April 
11, 1955, and a discussion of the interna- 
tional ramifications of Mr. Shinner’s 


posals by Oscar Schnabel, whose four 
decades of activity in international trade 
and finance included organizing the 
Austrian Grain War Office in World 
Pa 
The concluding installment of Mr. 
Shinner’s article follows: 
TowARD PERMANENT FARM PROSPERITY— 
Continued 


(By E. G. Shinner) 


What are the overall benefits to be derived 
from a program such as I have outlined? 
The first is obvious: lower food prices. These 
would amount to an automatic wage in- 

ise for the entire economy. 

Second, the farmer would be free to op- 
erate his farm in accordance with his own 

dgment. He would be freed of the bur- 
den of providing storage, conforming to 

reage allotments and all of the many regu- 
lations to which he is now subjected. 

Third, we would once more be in a position 
to compete in the markets of the world for 

ir just share of foreign trade without fear 
of ridicule or criticism. We could no longer 
be charged with dumping by the various 
nations of the Western World whose good 
will we so earnestly need and seek. (See the 
accompanying article by Oscar Schnabel.) 

The question of the cost of such a program 
is, of course, proper. But, in evaluating its 
cost, let us bear in mind the health of our 
icultural economy and its proper priority 
relation to other major governmental ex- 
penditures. We are currently spending some 
$40 billion annually on national defense. It 
is now proposed that the Federal Government 
contribute some $2.5 billion a year to assist 
in improving our educational facilities, and, 
in addition, sponsor a highway program to 
cost $101 billion over the next 10 years. I 
submit that, in order to meet the cost of 
these programs (all of which, for the purpose 
of this discussion, may be accepted as neces- 
sary), a sound and healthy national economy 
must be maintained. And our economic 
history is replete with indisputable evidence 
that the basis of our prosperity depends at 
all times on the degree of mass purchasing 
power which we are able to maintain. 

Here we have an opportunity to improve 
the economic status (purchasing power) of 
some 20-odd million of our farm population 
and, to a lesser degree, help the entire popu- 
lation through a reduction in the cost of 
living which must inevitably follow the res- 
toration of a free market on agricultural 
products. All of this can be accomplished 
to the slight disadvantage of only 1.9 percent 
of our farmers (the group currently getting 
25 percent of Government support benefits). 

While it is impossible to state with any 
Positive degree of accuracy exactly what the 
program might cost, the most intelligent esti- 
mate that I have been able to obtain would 
place the maximum annual cost under $3 
billion; it might run as low as $750 million 
& year. But this program would take the 
Government completely out of the picture 
insofar as buying, selling, and storing farm 
products are concerned, and would accord- 
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ingly permit it to start an orderly process of 
liquidating the $8 billion hoard of products 
now on hand. Therefore, it is conceivable 
that the money derived from liquidating the 
present surplus would completely finance the 
new program for at least 2 or 3 years. Dur- 
ing this period, we would gain the necessary 
experience upon which to predicate a perma- 
nent program. It would be presumptuous to 
suggest that the factor of trial and error can 
henceforth be completely eliminated. 

Administration of such a law should be 
relatively simple. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue could easily amend its tax forms 
to show what products a farmer had pro- 
duced and sold, for how much, and the 
amount of payments due from the Govern- 
ment, settlement to be made annually at 
the earliest date feasible after filing of the 
income-tax return. This showing of pay- 
ments due would permit the farmer to estab- 
lish immediately the basis for a bank loan 
of a comparable amount, as his needs may 
arise. 

I am aware that certain economists will 
declare that this program penalizes effici- 
ency. They will say that factory-in-the-field 
farms, whether operated by individuals or 
corporations, are most efficient. Even as- 
suming this is correct, I would like to call 
attention to the phrase in our Declaration 
of Independence which speaks of our inalien- 
able right to “the pursuit of happiness.” And 
I contend that there is much more happiness 
on the farm than there is in the city slums 
to which many of our displaced farmers must 
migrate. The pursuit of dollars—efficiency, 
if you please—is not mentioned in the Dec- 
laration or the Constitution. 

Since colonial days, the American farmer 
and the family-sized farm have been the 
very backbone both of our free-enterprise 
system and of our political democracy. Our 
present farm-support program has substi- 
tuted a high degree of regimentation and an 
insidious type of creeping feudalism, both of 
which are utterly distasteful to the rank- 
and-file of ourfarmers. Because the present 
support program is also economically un- 
sound, a new approach to the farm problem 
seems very much in order. 


The analysis by Mr. Schnabel fol- 
lows: 
Tue FARMER AND AMERICA’s ALLIES 
(By Oscar Schnabel) 


Deeply concerned about our highly in- 
volved agricultural problem, E. G. Shinner 
proposes that we abandon our present sys- 
tem of Government purchasing and/or non- 
recourse loans on farm products. He would 
replace this with direct subsidy payments 
to individual farmers. The farmer would 
be entitled to the difference between the 
market price and the parity price on the 
first $7,000 of gross production, with a max- 
imum subsidy of $2,000. This program 
would stop subsidized overproduction by 
big farms and, at the same time, protect 
the purchasing power of the bulk of our 
rural population. Such a program would 
not only pave the way for a better balance 
between production and consumption of 
our agricultural products, with numerous 
advantages for our national economy; it 
would also have a healthy influence on our 
economic and political relations with our 
allies, 

Abroad, we preach the blessings of free 
enterprise and induce our friends to facili- 
tate international trade. We strongly object 
to import restrictions, as well as to unsound 
promotion of exports by subsidies and by 
dumping. But what are we doing? For all 
practical purposes, we have eliminated the 


free market in our largest industry, 
agriculture. We promote overproduction 
through Government subsidies, and our 


Government agencies try to sell our sur- 
pluses abroad at prices far below those on 


our home markets. And we continue to 
accumulate these surpluses at a f t 
rate, holding them like a Sword of Dam- 
ocles over the economies of our allie 

The United Nations Statistical Year Book 
for 1954 reveals the situation that } de- 
veloped as @ consequence of our present 


farm policy 
Our population increased from 129 m 





in 1937 to 157 1 in 1952 and 
million in 1953 l is, by 218 and 4 
percent respectively Our wheat pr - 
tion rose from 874 million bushels ] 

to 1,299 million bushels in 1952 and 1 ? 
million bushels in 1953—increases of 7 
and 33.7 percent. In other words, in a 15 or 
16 year period, population grew by 22.7 
percent while the wheat crop rose by n 
than 41 percent But even these figures 


do not tell the whole story 

Per-ca»ita consumption of wheat amount- 
ed to 198 pounds in 1937, only 163 pounds in 
1952. This means that total i 
wheat consumption in 1952 was the same as 
in 1937—namely, 426 million bushels. As- 
suming that there is no further decrease in 
our per-capita consumption of wheat, our 
present productive capacity is adequate to 
meet tha needs of a population of 220 million 
(currently projected for 1975) after allow- 
ing ample reserves as insurance against wars, 
droughts, Soods, or other emergencies. 

In 1951, we exported more than 460 million 
bushels of wheat and flour. In 1953 (the 
last year for which figures are available), we 
exported only 265 million bushels, or 195 
million bushels less, largely because we re- 
duced our foreign aid. Thus, the projected 
increase over 20 years of our domestic human 
consumption of wheat will be less than the 
decrease of our wheat exports in 2 years. (To 
avoid misunderstanding, we should note that 
the needs tor seed and feed are not included 
in this discussion. About a sixth of our 
wheat crop is so used—10 percent for feed, 
6 percent : or seed.) 

Since the end of the last war, the recovery 
of European agriculture has made great 
progress, even compared with prewar days; 
agricultural production has risen in free Eu- 
rope (inc'iding the United Kingdom) far 
faster than population has grown. At the 
same time, per-capita wheat consumption 
shows a steady decline in Western Europe, 
while the intake of calories (with the exe 
ception of Italy, whose per-capita wheat con- 
sumption is second largest in the world) is 
practically the same as that in the United 
States. 

Therefore, it 1s hardly likely that Europe 
will step up her wheat imports; in fact, she 
might reduce them. Furthermore, on the 
European market we face the competition of 
other wheat-exporting countries—primarily 
of Canada. In 1953, our wheat and flour ex- 
ports totaled $589.5 million; this was 2.75 
percent of the value of all of our exports, 
less than 0.2 percent of our national income. 
Canada’s wheat and flour exports amounted 
to $670.1 million—16 percent of her exports 
and 3.5 percent of her national income. If, 
in sharp competition with Canada, we cap- 
tured a quarter of her wheat end flour export, 
we would decrease her income by approxi- 
mately $170 million, or nearly 1 percent of 
her national income. Since Canada buys 
$800 million worth more from us than we 
buy from her, such inroads would automati- 
cally lead to a reduction of our exports. 

We need no further details to show that, 
on a commercial basis, there is no foreign 
outlet for our wheat surplus. We will be for- 
tunate if, in the years to come, we can sell 
as much wheat as we sell now, without en- 
dangering export markets for our industrial 
products. 

Nor can we substantially increase commer- 
cial export of our dairy products without 
hurting allies. Holland, for instance, exports 
dairy products in order to pay for her wheat 
imports. If we keep Dutch dairy products off 


the hum 
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our markets, and deprive Holland of other 
markets by dumping our own dairy products 
on them, we will lose Holland as a buyer of 
our wheat. Denmark is in a similar predica- 
ment; to her, dairy and pork exports are 
literally of vital importance. 

Our cotton consumption 
2 nt higher than in 1939. Because of 
the population increase in that period, this 
means that per capita cotton consumption 
did not change at all. Improvement in our 
clothing was provided primarily by the use 
of synthetic fibers. But our cotton produc- 
tion rose during this period by more than 
39 percent Cotton exports, which in 1950 
amounted to 5.7 million bales, fell to 2.8 mil- 
lion bales in 1953, again chiefly because of 
the reduction in our foreign aid 

We must now realize that the free world’s 
postwar predicament, and the aid we pro- 
vided to overcome it, postponed an explosive 
situation in our wheat and cotton produc- 
tion. The postwar predicament is now over 
and done with, and we must now recognize 
that commercial exports cannot take care of 
these surpluses. 

There is a widespread belief that the best 
way to get rid of our agricultural surplus is 
to give it away to needy countries, thus mix- 
ing charity with good international politics. 
Giving away food in case of an emergency, 
as after the west European floods last year, 
certainly makes sense. But giving away un- 
wanted surpluses regularly will misfire po- 
litically. Hostile propaganda can easily con- 
vince the beneficiaries of our gifts that we 
are more interested in dumping our surplus 
than in aiding anyone. Yet even the con- 
tinuation of a politically unsound and ob- 
viously inflationary give-away policy could 
reduce our annual surplus only to a very 
slight extent. It could not avoid the further 
building up of new agricultural surpluses. 

We must begin to consider the revolu- 
tionary change since 1914 in both our eco- 
nomic and political relationships abroad. 
Before World War I, we were a debtor nation, 
which imported manufactured goods and 
exported farm products. World politics was 
made by the then existent six big powers 
without much consideration of our coun- 
try’s isolationist policy. uring World War 
I, we repaid our foreign debts and started on 
our way to become the world’s largest cred- 
itor nation. Simultaneously, we began to 
change the whole structure of our econ- 
omy. We are now by far the most indus- 
trialized nation in the world, and could, if 
necessary, provide our population with prac- 
tically all the manufactured goods it needs 
or wants. The magnificent growth of our 
urban industries has been accompanied by 
an equally steady increase in our agricul- 
tural production, the latter far exceeding the 
need of our growing population even after 
adequate allowance has been made for our 
steadily rising standard of living. 

Parallel with the growth of our economy 
has been the increase of our political in- 
fluence upon the free world, now challenged 
by the Communist bloc. To meet this chal- 
lenge, we need the cooperation of the other 
countries of the free world—most of all, of 
Western Europe. Europe is at the same time 
the seat of the Communist powerhouse and 
*he home of twice as many free and culturally 
advanced people as we have in our own coun- 
try. If we want to keep these people on our 
side, we must consider the impact of our eco- 
nomic policy on their economies. Now, the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe must 
import raw materials and part of their food 
supply. They can do so only by paying with 
the proceeds of their exports, mostly of 
manufactured goods. In other words, they 
must barter the products of their industrial 
labor for food and raw materials. The less 
we are open to such barter, the more they 
must trade with other countries that open 
their gates to European exports. Obviously, 
Europe will cover her f well as cotton) 


in 1953-54 was 


22.5 perce 
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needs in countries which provide a market 
for her manufactured goods—that is, in Asia, 
Latin America, etc. Dumping our agricul- 
tural surpluses on Asian markets, therefore, 
would bring about a major disturbance of 
the free world’s economy without greatly in- 
creasing our exports. 

There is another angle to all this. Our 
policy of subsidizing over-production is a 
major source of inflation. The more we per- 
mit our price level to rise, the more we in- 
crease the difficulty of liberalizing our foreign 
trade policy; we must cooperate with our 
friends to reduce the gap between our price 
level and theirs in order to make increased 
trade possible. Acceptance of Mr. Shinner’s 
suggested program would be a major step in 
the direction of a liberal foreign economic 
policy. 


Dean of Pan-Americanists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


fr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD copy of 
a letter written by Dr. Persio C. Franko 
which appeared in the column Letters 
to the Star of the Evening Star, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 5, 1955, and which 
article is entitled ‘“‘Dean of Pan-Amer- 
icanists” and deals with Dr. Emilio Bello 
Codosido, of Chile, and his outstanding 
work for Pan-American unity. 

WASHINGTON, April 2, 1955. 


To the Eprror OF THE EVENING STAR: 

Dr. Emilio Bello Codesido, of Chile, is the 
dean of Pan Americanists. He is the oldest 
and most outstanding human symbol of Pan 
Americanism living. He is a great American 
who is truly a citizen of the Americas. 

In September 1944 it was discovered, as a 
result of a thorough inquiry made by me, at 
the Pan American Union, the Department of 
State and the Latin American embassies in 
Washington, that all of the delegates to the 
First International Conference of American 
States had died and that of the delegates to 
the second conference only three were then 
living: Dr. Federico Henriquez y Carvajal, 
Dominican; Dr. Francisco Antoni Reyes, Sal- 
vadorean, and Dr. Emilio Bello Codesido, 
Chilean. 

The first Conference was held in Washing- 
ton October 2, 1889—April 18, 1890. Eighteen 
countries took part, represented by 37 dele- 
gates. 

The second conference was held in Mexico 
City October 22, 1901—January 22, 1902. Nine- 
teen countries participated, represented by 
46 delegates. 

Dr. Francisco Antonio Reyes, of El Salva- 
dor, who was also a delegate to the third 
conference, held in Rio de Janeiro July 21- 
August 26, 1906, died April 3, 1951, in this 
country. He was born there on October 10, 
1860. 

Dr. Federico Henriquez y Carvajal died in 
the capital city of the Dominican Republic 
on February 4, 1952, at the remarkable age of 
103 years, 4 months, 19 days. He was born 
there on September 16, 1848. 

Dr. Bello Codesido has had a long and 
brilliant public career. He has held among 
a long list of high public offices, the follow- 
ing: President of the Junta that governed the 
Republic in 1925; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
of Justice and Public Instruction, of Public 
Works, of the Interior, of Defense; delegate 
to the Fourth International Conference of 
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American States, held in Buenos Aire 
12-August 30, 1910; presidente of the h 
of representatives; president of the C! 
delegation to the League of Nations; pr; 
dent of the Chilean delegation to the I 
national Labor Conference held in Gen: 
1925; Ambassador of Chile in various , 
tries; member, designated by Hondu 
the tribunal formed to arbitrate the 
old boundary dispute existing between H 
duras and Guatemala, president of y 
tribunal was Charles Evans Huche 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
whose decision, issued on January 23 
put an end to the dispute. In conr 
with this act of arbitration, Dr. Bello 
sido published in 1939 a book entitled 
Arbitraje y la Equidad.” 

Dr. Bello Codesido is a grandson of t} 
eminent American Andres Bello, of Vv: 
zuela, who lived in Chile for many year: 
there performed part of his great intell« 
work. He was born in Santiago de Chik 
July 31, 1868. He married in 1893 Miss Flisa 
Balmaceda y Toro, daughter of President Jose 
Manuel Balmaceda; she died on January 3, 
1943. They had no children. 

Dr. Bello Codesido retired several year 
to private life. 

I have just addressed a communication to 
the President of the Council of the Organt- 
zation of American States suggesting that Dr 
Emilio Bello Codesido be invited to come to 
Washington to receive, in the Hall of the 
Americas in the Pan American Union build- 
ing, the homage of the American peopl« I 
believe that if he were invited and cams 
would move the conscience of all men and be 
a contribution toward the creation of peace 
among all peoples of the world. 

Persio C. Franco. 


A Great Democratic American and a Great 
American Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my happy privilege to join with many 
thousands of fellow citizens and fellow 
Democrats last Saturday night in pay- 
ing a well deserved tribute to a really 
great man, the Speaker of this House, 
the Honorable Sam RayBurRN. 

It is now my privilege to make a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the ad- 
dress made on that occasion by form- 
er President Harry S. Truman as fol- 
lows: 

TRUMAN SPEECH 

I assume that it is no longer “top sex 
that I am an early riser. It runs in 
family. My father was always out of bé 
at about 4 a.m. My mother used to sing 
a song to my brother, sister, and me ab 
the sluggard who liked to lie abed and what 
awful things happened to him. Sol 
and Ben Franklin, too, had things to say 
about late sleepers. 

Anyway—the other morning a neig! 
caught up with me on one of my regular 
walks. There was a ‘touch of spring in t 
air, and I was up earlier than usual 
missed some of the neighbors who usually 
join me on my walks and who talk with me 
about everything under the sun. 

These good people are so typical of Amer- 
icans throughout this wonderful land. 1 








iendly, alert, and inquiring and vigor- 
, their questions. 
On this particular morning, my walking 





c an 
washington to make a speech. What are 
vou going to talk about?” 

“1 said: “No, I am not going to make a 
specch. I am making this trip to join in 


. honoring of a great American, my friend 
former colleague, SAM RAYBURN.” 


RECALLS ROOSEVELT’S DEATH 


No doubt you remember, Sam, that meet- 
which took place in your office on the 

h day of April, 10 years ago last Tuesday. 
came to see you to get an agreement be- 
ween the Speaker and the Vice President on 

iin legislation and to discuss the domes- 

ind world situation generally. 
While I was in your office, I received a tele- 
phone call to come to the White House as 
oon as possible. When I arrived at the 
White House, Mrs. Roosevelt informed me 
that the President was dead. 

Just 10 years ago iast Tuesday one of the 
greatest of the Presidents of the United 
States passed away. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in my opinion, was one of 
the few great men of the ages whose interest 
and life were devoted to the welfare of the 
everyday man. You and I, Sam, missed him 
very much at the time. The country and the 
whole free world missed him. And we will 
continue to miss him as long as it is neces- 
sary for someone to look after the interests 
of the common people who make up the 
population of this country and the world. 
I did my best to continue the policies he 
advocated for the welfare of this country 
and for world peace. 

Sam, you have set an example for conduct 
and leadership in the Congress and in polit- 
ical life that has earned you the affection 
and the respect of the entire Nation, regard- 
less of party. Your place in history is secure, 
not only because you have served longest as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
but because you never yield to partisanship 
on 
t 


and 


ee & ms ne 


n the basic issues affecting the welfare of 
he Nation. 

So, it is well that we remind ourselves to- 
night that if the United States is a world 
leader among the nations today, you will 
find that Sam RayBurRnN played a large part 
in helping our country to achieve this lead- 
ership. If the United States today is a 
leader in democracy for its enlightened so- 
cial legislation, you will find that Sam Ray- 
BURN in Congress had a large role in shaping 
that legislation. I know of few Americans 
who symbolize the good deeds of this coun- 
try so much as SAM RaysBurn. It took some- 
thing more than ordinary talent and cour- 
age to look over the horizon beyond the in- 
terests of his own district and his own State 
to the broader view of this country and the 
world. 

CRITICIZES PRESS 


That is why I am so glad to be here to- 
night. (You know I have been working hard 
lately to put together the important facts 
about our own administration so as to set 
the record straight.) 

In paying tribute to Sam RayYBURN we are 
taking this opportunity also to remind our- 
selves and the world of the reasons for 
America’s great achievements and leader- 
ship. At this time, when many of us are 
worried, and even fearful, about what is hap- 
pening in this country and abroad, let us 
not forget how soundly and securely we have 
built this country se that it has even been 
able to withstand some pretty bad manage- 
ment of the Government during the last 2 
years, 

A most remarkable display of publicity 
fnd cooperation from the newsp2pers has 
wied to keep much of this bad management 


from the people. There has been no paral- 
lel in our history to the cloak of protection 
thrown about this administration by so 
much of the press. 

You Know, we have heard a good deal 
about a slogan intended to impress our 
enemy—and that slogan is: massive retalia- 
tion. Well, the Democrats know something 
about massive retaliation. It's the kind of 
press the Democrats get everywhere, all the 
time. 

Future historians will be puzzled when 
they come to judge our times, when they 
see how so much of the press distorted the 
facts so that no Democratic administration 
could do right and no Republican admin- 
istration could do wrong. 

What the press and radio commentators 
said about me never worried me personally. 
But I have always felt that there is no sense 
in having a free press under the Constitu- 
tion and yet not have it free in fact. The 
people should not be limited to what the 
publishers choose to tell them. The people 
are entitled to all the facts and all the news. 

There is only one rightful purpose for a 
government to use publicity, and that is to 
inform the public of all the facts and the 
whole truth. But publicity is no substitute 
for performance. Yet never in the peace- 
time history of this Nation has there been 
such a vast volume of persistent publicity to 
praise and extol an administration. 

We know that in certain sections of the 
world this is an automatic practice. 

I ask you, why the big buildup in this 
free country? Why? 

I, for one, am glad that Sam Rayeurn is 
again Speaker of the House. Sam is an old 
and experienced hand in sensing what the 
real issues are. He knows what its best for 
all the people and how to attend to their 
interests in Congress. He is not easily de- 
ceived by ballyhoo. And when the security 
of the Nation is involved, he always rises 
above partisan politics. 

He is a remarkable example of that cour- 
ageous statesmanship which this Republican 
administration would do well to emulate. 
For this administration has been playing 
partisan politics with our security, with our 
foreign policy, with our civil service, and 
with our Nation’s resources. 

I regret to say that we have not seen 
such cynical political behavior in any ad- 
ministration since the early twenties. The 
price of compromise with the extremists 
within the Republican party has led this ad- 
ministration to surrender on basic princi- 
ples on foreign policy. It has resulted in 
confusion and disturbing the American 
people and in frightening our friends and 
allies. 

The administration has talked about an 
“agonizing reappraisai” of foreign policy. I 
can well understand their agony. After re- 
peatedly getting into trouble with their own 
policy, it must be agonizing indeed to realize 
that sooner or later they must reverse them- 
selves and return to the sound policies of the 
Democratic administration. 

There is no room for partisan bickering 
over the great issues of national survival. 
Our foreign policy ought to be the foreign 
policy of the United States and not the for- 
eign policy of 1 Senator, or 1 general, or 1 
admiral, or 1 party. The Democratic Party 
understands this. 

The Republican administration has re- 
peatedly played political tricks with the 
grave and serious issues of both foreign and 
domestic policies. 

CITES MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

The state of the Union address by the 
Republican administration in 1953 launched 
this business of conducting foreign affairs 
for domestic political advantage. It was in 
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this address that the administration an- 
nounced it was unleashing Chiang Kai-shek 
to attack the mainiand of China. They an- 
nounced they were moving the Seventh 
Fleet, which was there only to protect 
Chiang. Anyway, it was a serious blunder 


and they had to put the fleet back 

The Republican administration must have 
known that the picture of an unleashed 
Chiang Kai-shek invading China was a bare- 
faced political fraud. But the idea behind 
all this was to attempt to discredit the sound 
policy of the Democratic administration 
which was carefully designed to limit the 
conflict in the Far East. 

And now the Republican administration 
is desperately trying not only to limit the 
conflict in Asia but to get a permanent cease- 
fire there. I fervently hope they do. But 
the administration, by this unfortunate po- 
litical maneuver in its state of the Union 
message, has enabled the Communists to 
picture us as instigating and preparing an 
attack on China and has embroiled us in 


controversies with almost all our allies in 
Asia and in Europe. 
If we are face to face in Asia with the 


prospect of war, a war which the adminis- 
tration says may have to be fought with 
atomic weapons, nobody is going to get any 
political advantage out of it. If we are 
pushed into the abyss of a new war, the 
whole world may tumble into that abyss 
with us. 

I suggest that as Americans, working to- 
gether in good faith, we ought to back a 
national bipartisan foreign policy with these 
simpie fundamental aims: 

First, let us keep the free nations together 
for a common purpose, and that is to defend 
our common freedom. 

Second, to uphold the principles of inter- 
national peace and order, the principles that 
are embodied in the United Nations. 

Third, to strengthen in every way we can 
the weaker members of the free nations of 
the world and to develop the underdeveloped 
areas of the world so that all may have 
enough to eat, enough to wear and a decent 
place in which to live. Our aim is not to 
make people fight for us, but to win them 
over to freedom and to a peaceful and pros- 
perous world. 

Fourth, we must keep our country strong 
in every way, militarily and economically. 


ATTACKS SERVICE CUTS 


And we cannot keep the country strong 
militarily by cutting the Army and the Navy. 
We must keep our Armed Forces in line with 
our military commitments. Important as 
atomic weapons are, there is as yet no sub- 
stitute for men. It takes men in the Armed 
Forces to make even a pushbutton war work. 
In fact, in atomic warfare, it takes more men, 
better-educated men and better-trained 
men than in preatomic warfare. 

These are the basic elements of a foreign 
policy on which the whole nation could 
unite. We ought to be giving all our atten- 
tion to this task instead of trying to make 
political capital out of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of world affairs. 

The Republicans ought to know that the 
best hope of avoiding ultimate tragedy de- 
pends upon the full and free cooperation of 
the Democratic majority in Congress and 
the majority of the people in the country. 

The times are critical, and we face serious 
decisions. They demand the best that is in 
us. They require leadership of the highest 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish you many more years 
of life and good fortune and of service to the 
Nation. And my best wishes to you, Sena- 
tor JOHNSON, and to your colleagues in the 
Senate and the House. 
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Help for the United States Merchant 
Fleet 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, our 
fourth arm of defense—the American 
merchant marine—is also one of our 
rreatest assets in peacetime. Efforts to 
preserve and strengthen our essential 
maritime industries, have received a 
varying degree of support through the 
years. But foremost among the advo- 
cates of a strong and positive national 
maritime policy has been the American 
Legion. ‘The leadership and constancy 
of this fine, virile organization of vet- 
erans has contributed effectively and 
immeasurably to the growing pubiic 
awareness of the nature and importance 
of the American merchant marine to our 
national security and national economy. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an outstanding and comprehen- 
sive article by Seaborn P. Collins, na- 
tional commander, the American Legion, 
entitled “Why the American Legion 
Favors Help for the United States Mer- 
chant Fleet,” which appeared in the 
April 1955 issue of the American Legion 
magazine. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the article in the 
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Appendix will require two and one-third 


pages, at a cost of $187. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix, notwithstanding that 
fact. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Wuy THE AMERICAN LEGION Favors HELP FOR 
THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT FLEET 


(By Seaborn P. Collins, national commander, 
the American Legion) 


Since its 1921 national convention in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the American Legion has con- 
tinuously urged that the Government of the 
United States support the American mer- 
chant marine—by favorable legislation, by 
financial assistance, and by other means. 

In addition to a broad policy of Govern- 
ment support for our privately operated, 
oceangoing cargo and passenger ships, the 
American Legion favors a number of specific 
steps by which our merchant marine may re- 
ceive help. 

Why a merchant marine policy? Why a 
policy of assistance? What the goals and 
what are the limits of this policy? What are 
the steps to the goals? Where do we stand 
now? 

To answer the last question, briefly, before 
the others—we are not in good shape. Our 
merchant marine is shrinking in size and be- 
coming outmoded in design—after two shots 
in the arm from World War II and the Ko- 
rean war, and in spite of some welcome, but 
piecemeal, Government supports without 
which the patient would already be dead. 

Why a merchant-marine policy for a vet- 
erans organization? 

The American Legion is interested in the 
vital part that the merchant marine plays 
in our national defense picture and as an 
instrument of national policy. Our mer- 


chant marine is made up chiefly of those 
ships which, in peacetime, carry dry cargo, 
passengers and liquid cargo. In time of war 
they would carry war materiel, troops, and 
liquid fuel to and from war theaters, and 
bring to the United States materials needed 
for war industry, many of which must be 
gotten overseas. Shipping in wartime is a 
matter of life or death for our Nation. 

Time and allies saw us through our ship- 
I crises (at great dollar cost) in World 
Wars I and II. The outlook for the future 
does not even permit thinking of time to 

art a shipbuilding program after hostilities 
begin, in the event of another general war. 
A peacetime shipping program based on 
minimum wartime needs, at the very least, 
sity. 
does 


is a nece 
Why 
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our maritime industry need 
ted, our merchant marine cannot 
the free competition that exists on 
among all seafaring nations 
American labor costs, based 
on American living standards, are the 
ing factor An American able-bodied sea- 
man earns more than 4 times as much as a 
British seaman, 3'2 times as much as a Nor- 
wegian seaman, 18 times as much as a 
Chilean seaman. You cannot survive in free 
competition if your costs are from 314 to 18 
times the costs of your competitors. Un- 
aided United States shipping is not surviv- 
ing this competition. In the last 5 months 
of 1954, 67 unsubsidized United States ships 
went over to foreign flags. 

The goals of the American 
policies regarding an American 
marine include: 

1. Size: A merchant fleet large enough to 
meet all immediate shipping needs upon the 
outbreak of a war, and able to serve as a 
nucleus for a wartime program of @dditions. 

2. Usefulness: Ships designed and built to 
meet conditions imposed at any time by war. 
This means having @ modern fleet in being 
at all times, with a constant program of re- 
placement for worn-out, and out-of-date 
ships. It means a fleet with defense features 
buiit in, however uneconomic they may be 
to peacetime operators. 

3. Skilled manpower: A merchant fleet that 
supports in peacetime enough skilled seamen 
to handle our immediate shipping manpower 
needs upon the outbreak of a war, and to see 
us safely through a wartime shipping-man- 
power build-up. 

4. Shipbuilding capacity: A merchant fleet 
that supports a peacetime shipbuilding in- 
dustry able to serve (in size, modernity and 
skilled manpower) as a mobilization nucleus 
for a wartime program of additions. 

Those are the chief goals. There are also 
limits to such aims: 

1. The Legion does not propose Govern- 
ment ownership or operation of the mer- 
chant fleet. Unlike a shooting Navy, a mer- 
chant marine has self-supporting features. 
Government need not foot the whole bill as 
it must for an adequate Navy. It need only 
foot that part which makes it possible for 
our high-priced ships to compete on even 
terms with cheap foreign competition, in 
numbers and quality suitable to sound de- 
fense needs. 

2. The Legion does not propose a Govern- 
ment-sponsored shipping race with other 
nations. It is true that a sensible merchant 
shipping program would vastly increase the 
number of modern American flag vessels on 
the seas. But Government-sponsored expan- 
sion should stop at the point where national 
security needs are soundly met. 

We have encouraged our allies to go after 
most of the ocean business, so that today we 
only carry 28 percent of our own foreign 
commerce. That figure is falling. In a 
build-up of our own fleet, we should let 
friendly maritime nations understand our 
intention of stopping at the point where our 
own defense needs are met. 


rul- 


Legion’s 
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Il. THE WRONG WAY 

Twice in recent history the United 
built huge cargo and transport fleets ent 
out of public funds—in World War I 
again in World War Il. The World War ' 
fleet was not finished until the war wa: 
and most of it rotted away unused there 

The vastly larger World War II fleet 
us $19 billion, a fantastic figure. The [ 
ties, Victories, C2’s, C3’s, and C4’s were vit 
to the winning of the war. But they 
last forever and we can’t count on 
again. 

We have saved some of our World War rr 
ships. The Government put some of 
in cold storage and found good use for t 
during the Korean War at a cost of 
$100,0C0 to break each one out. 

Others are hauling Government freight { 
our Military Sea Transport Service. 

Others are being operated on 
freighter lines by private companies 
by Government subsidies. 

United States owners bought still ot 
and operated them as tramps, without 
sidies. The tramps managed to make m 
during the shipping shortage right 
World War II and again during the Kor 
War. But recently—under “normal” <¢ 
petitive conditions—many of them have 
driven to the wall or have fled to fors 
flags. 

Still others of our World War IT care 
transport fleet were sold, under the Ship § 
Act of 1946, to foreign owners at one-third 
the construction cost. 

The entire fleet is now out of date for fu- 
ture defense needs. But it exists, and it 
istence has led us into the temptation of re- 
lying upon it and doing too little about a 
continuous replacement program. 

In large measure we are repeating the phe- 
nomenon of block obsolescence, depending 
for security needs upon a huge fleet that wa 
built all at once and has gone out of dat 
all at once. A few facts of security bring 
home the meaning of block obsolescenc: 

1. Nuclear weapons have outmoded giant 
wartime convoys of cargo and troop shi; 
A mass of ships in one convoy would make 
a perfect target for a nuclear bomb. Ocean 
transport in future wars calls for ships dis- 
persed into small groups. This in turn 
means that naval support for payload ships 
must be spread thinner, leaving each ship 
more on its own to escape submarines. Speed 
of ship is called for. 

2. Russia probably has more than 4 
snorkel subs capable of doing at least 
knots under water. 

3. Of 629 privately operated United St 
freighters and passenger ships engaged 
foreign commerce (or only temporarily i! 
active) at the end of 1952, 558 were Victories 
Liberties, or C-type ships. Of these, 1 
Liberties could do 9 knots, 59 Victories 
could do 14 knots, 340 C-types could do 17 
or 18 knots. 

4. By going to the reserve boneyard, we 
could dig up a total of more than 3,000 ships, 
including tankers, and put them to sea. A 
modern submarine could run rings around 
most of them without surfacing. 

Naturaliy, a part of the American Legion's 
merchant marine policy urges “a long-range 
ship construction program to provide re- 
placements and avoid block obsolescence of 
our aging merchants ships.” 


Ill. HOW ABOUT SUBSIDIES? 


You don’t speak of Government help for 
shipping without thinking, right off, of di- 
rect cash subsidies to shipowners. 

Part of the American Legion’s mandate on 
shipping urges policies that will ‘More fully 
implement the sound principles and pro- 
cedures of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936.” 

That act provides, among other things, for 
direct Government payments to shipowners, 
both for the operation and building of ships 
The Legion approves of these subsidies, aud 


sched 








es that they should be used to build 

perate more ships than they do now. 

does not mean that ships that are al- 
subsidized should get more money 

the Government, except in cases where 
necessary to meet foreign competition. 

It is too easy to think of subsidies as a lush 
f the taxpayers’ money to the capital 
management of a shipping firm, and to 

that it must be nice to be the owner of 

idized line of ships and have the tax- 
cuarantee you a successful business. 

Sucl thoughts, which are entirely natural, 

weakened both public and congres- 
support of an extended subsidy pro- 
sut they are baseless. 

1 yse you are the lucky owner who gets 

perating subsidy. 

If you carry general cargo in a subsidized 

chip that sails between San Francisco and 

your irreducible operating costs might 

18,000 a month more than those of the 

nese vessel that docks beside you in both 
ports and bids against you for cargoes. 

As an American vessel, yours must carry an 
American crew while you rival could carry a 
low-paid Japanese crew. No matter whom 
you compete against, the same. problem 
nlacues you. Differences in labor costs be- 
tween United States and foreign vessels 
ranging from $10,000 to $19,000 a month are 
commonplace. The average operating cost 
difference between all subsidized United 
States ships and their closest foreign rivals 

e to $15,000 a month. 

In times of tough competition (which has 
come to mean whenever there is no war) 
ir Japanese competitor could page his 
tes at a level where he’d earned $1,000 a 
month. If you matched him in order to get 

equal share of cargoes, you’d lose $17,000 

a month, if you had no operating subsidy. 
But you have a subsidy. How does it work? 
The Maritime Administration bases your 

dy on a strict comparison between your 
ry costs and the costs of the Japanese 

which is your closest rival. If it agreed 
the difference is $18,000, that would be 
mount of your subsidy, no more. 

1e Maritime Administration consid- 
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ered that some of your costs were unwise, it 
would disallow them. The subsidy equalizes 
necessary costs, it does not pay for your busi- 


mistakes. 
Suppose you accept the subsidy, yet are 
rewd enough or lucky enough to earn a 
pile of money this year. Do you keep $18,000 


month of the taxpayers’ money on top of 
your own earnings? 


The Maritime Admin- 
ion will subtract from your subsidy half 
ull you earn above 10 percent on your 
investment, up to the point where you have 
repaid the whole subsidy. 
Between 1947 and 1953, 28 percent of sub- 
accrued by our ships was recaptured 
e Government. We had an average of 
0 ships subsidized each year during this 
riod. Gross subsidies came to about $54.8 
nayear. Recaptures from good opera- 
and some good times brought back an 
e of $14 million a year. The same 
paid taxes averaging $11.8 million a 
The net cost of this program, as a 
1ally sponsored venture, was a little 
than €29 million a year on what looked 
cfhand like a $54.8-million-a-year subsidy 


pr m 





‘he subsidy does not pay you a profit. It 
not cover your losses. It puts you in 
scrap for ocean business on an equal 

“ing with your foreign rival. It lets you 
or succeed with the Japanese or English 

t Dutch or Greek operator on the same basis 
t one American businessman competes 

another. The advantage of the sub- 

that it lets American businessmen 
for the ocean trade without being overly 
lized for flying the American flag, buy- 

; American and hiring American. 

Who benefits? The Nation benefits to the 
t that your operation helps maintain 
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the nucleus of ships, shipbuilding and the 
shipping manpower the Nation needs. 

Who else benefits? The bulk of ship sub- 
sidies actually goes to American labor, ra- 
ther than to capital and management. The 
payments are chiefly based on the cost of 
American labor. They permit the employ- 
ment of seamen, shipyard workers and other 
shipping labor at rates of pay that are con- 
sistent with American living standards. In 
effect, an American level of wages is guaran- 
teed by the subsidy, but profits must come 
from successful business competition. 

This is a proper statement of what the 
shipping subsidies add up to, in the face of 
a rather easy suspicion that the subsidies 
are a form of handout to management. 

This subsidy principle is the one that ts 
approved by the American Legion, other 
national organizations, and the Congress. It 
is the subsidy principle of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. The Legion believes 
that private capital is ready to increase our 
merchant fleet if the penalties of flying our 
flag are not too great. Thus a present pro- 
gram to provide $173 million of Govern- 
ment aid for shipbuilding and overhaul is 
expected to attrack $227 million more of 
private investment funds. 

Exactly the same principle applies to ship- 
building subsidies as applies to ship operat- 
ing subsidies. Your subsidy to build a ship 
in an American yard cannot exceed the sav- 
ing you could make by building it in a quali- 
fied foreign yard. It makes up the extra 
cost that you have to pay for building an 
American ship in an American yard with 
American products and American labor. 

IV. HOW ABOUT A PROGRAM? 


The Congress has done a great deal to en- 
courage revitalization of our merchant ma- 
rine in the last year. Henry C. Parke, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman of the American 
Legion's national merchant marine commit- 
tee, represented the Legion well, and tire- 
lessly supported favorable shipping legisla- 
tion in the Congress. He was ably supported 
by a strong and representative committee. 
Compared to other years, 1954 was produc- 
tive. Some of the achievements: 

1. The ship operating subsidy appropria- 
tion was increased. 

2. A plan to repair and improve our laid- 
up cargo ships was adopted. This was done 
not only with the thought in mind of up- 
dating the reserve fleet to some extent, but 
to help maintain the shipyards. The moth- 
balled cargo ships of the reserve fleet were 
put away in the condition in which they 
came out of World War II. Recently 57 of 
them were in the shipyards for renovation, 
including 4 guinea-pig Liberties which will 
be remodeled in an attempt to improve upon 
the performance for which they were de- 
signed. 

3. A blanket law was passed requiring that 
at least half of all Government-financed 
cargoes shipped overseas must go in Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. This is called the 50-50 
law. Such a provision had been written into 
individual bills for foreign aid in the past, 
but it had not been a general law applying 
to all Government-financed cargoes. 

This reasonable law, by assuring cargoes 
for American-flag vessels, is a costless way 
of improving earnings and thus reducing the 
need for direct grants to United States ship- 
ping. 

The 50—50 law is under indirect attack by 
foreign shipowners. 

Since no other shipping nation permits as 
much as half of its entire foreign commerce 
to travel on any ships but its own, and since 
our own shipping is far below national safety 
requirements, the American Legion is con- 
tinuing to support the 50-50 law and will 
ight any attempt to repeal or weaken it. 

4. Construction of 10 new supertankers 
has been privately financed as a result of a 
trace-in-and-build program, with an assur- 


ance that the Government would have car 
goes for them for many years 
such tankers will probably be 
not too distant future 

5. An addition of about 20 modern dry 
cargo and passenger ships to our met 
fleet seems likely as a result of p sn 
afoot These would include new ships and 
remodeled ships. 

Yet all of this good news is not a pro- 
gressive plan to achieve definite goals. — 

The Navy’s estimate is that we need at 
least 214 new freighters, tankers, and trans- 
ports, capable of 20 knots or more, right now 
The 25 tankers and 20 freighters and pas- 
senger ships mentioned above do not “ap- 
proach this goal. They add up to 45 ships, 
many of which are in the “maybe” stage. 

The realities call for a bold, intelliger 
plan. 

Such a plan would fix a sensible objective 
and provide the necessary steps to bring 
into being and to keep it in operation 

Such a plan would provide a steady means 
of modernizing some ships and replacing 
others as fast as they become outmoded or 
worn out. 

Legislating out of desperation, without any 
real plan, must forever keep our shipping 
at a level far below the limits of national 
requirements. 
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A plan that goes after what we need would 
be “bold” in terms of a merchant marine 
But the boldness should not particularly 
frighten anyone. It is the same method by 
which me maintain the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force that we need, except that the Nation 
need not foot the entire cost of a merchant 
marine. 

Most of the ships to which we are giving 
operating subsidies today are Victories and 
C-type ships. We aren't getting our full 
money's worth in terms of usefulness to the 
1ational defense. These ships would be help- 
ful in a Korea-type emergency in which we 
would have absolute control of the seas. 
They are already out of date for any situa- 
tion in which modern enemy subs, planes, 
or ships would challenge us. 

Our subsidy dollar is keeping seamen em- 
ployed and keeping shipping industry op- 
srating to a certain extent. Those are two 
goals. It is buying us very little in terms 
of the other goals: shipyard capacity, fleet 
usefulness in war, or fleet size. Each dollar 
of operating subsidy would be better spent 
if it were helping a fleet of the right size 
and right design. 

With no planned shipbuilding program, we 
are lagging behind in ship design. The new 
supertankers are large, speedy, and modern 
in every sense. So are our three big, fast, 
new passenger ships, the United States, the 
Constitution, and the Independence. But no 
basic change in the design of the bulk of 
the ocean-going fleet has 
World War II, except for the new mariner 
class. 

Thirty-five new mari! 
They are beautiful, fast 
unfortunately designed t 
jaries, without enough thought to their 
peacetime operation. 

The design of the Mariners require uch 
big crews that, as they came off the ways, 
few operators would undertake to sail them 


occurred since 


commercially. Twenty-six of the brandnew 
Mariners went directiy into the tiedup re- 
serve fleet. Seven are privately operated with 


subsidy, the Navy is using one and one has 
been lost at sea. 

Now, two more of them will be remodeled 
for operating efficiency and put into the 
passenger trade. Those 2 are part of the 
20 cargo and passenger ships included in the 
schedule of tentative new shipping above. 

The Federal Maritime Board has asked for 
@102 million for 1956 to help up-date our 
merchant fleet and the President included 
this sum in his budget n to ( 
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The American Legion will support this and 
ific steps aimed at improvement. 
However, this and the other encouraging 
recent actions are not aimed at a positive 
goal. They are, rather, emergency measures 
to patch up a bad situation that has reached 


other spe 


a critical stage. 
Within a few years nearly all of our mer- 
ships will be outdated not only for 
purposes but for commercial use. 
our 405 privately operated tankers, for 
inst 85 percent need replacement now. 
Today it is recognized that replacement 
not be put off any longer without reach- 
a point where we will have to send the 
of our ships to the graveyard all at once, 
few years from now. To replace 
it of our present fleet then 
pacity of our yard 


chant 
defense 
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can 
ing 
bulk 
in a very 
even the equivale: 
would beyond the cz 
A merchant marine program with a g 
yuld something other than a fill-in to 
a crisis. We would ask, How many ships 
types the Nation need? We 
answer-and build the 
On what routes can 
would commit more 


be 
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ease 
of what 


would es 


does 
tablish the 
ships We would ask, 
we operate them? We 
ships to more routes, and support their op- 
eration as much as We would 
ask, What replacement rate need we employ 
steadily to keep the fleet up to date and to 
keep the shipping industry stable at a safe 
level? We would schedule a continuing re- 
placement program and end the era of recur- 
ring crises. 

Neither now nor in the past have we made 
a shipping program on the basis of these 
questions and answers—and our failure has 
been rather more costly than less. 

The cost per ship would almost certainly 
be under a planned program than under 
a mend-and-patch policy. Sound planning 
would, among other things, encourage bolder 
management and more adventurous enter- 
prise on the part of operators. 

The absence of dependable planning in an 
industry that requires Government support 
has made timidity and caution character- 
istics of our shipping industry. 

It is most likely that if the industry were 
placed on a sound and dependable basis, 
bolder attitudes would appear, would pay off, 
and make overcautiousness unprofitable. 

The cost of an enlarged, coordinated, ship- 
ping program could also be reduced by more 
measures—such as the 50-50 Act—that en- 
courage more shipping in American bottoms. 

A great deal remains to be done to give 
United States shipping more of the United 
States cargoes. If all such steps were taken, 
they would reduce the amount of Govern- 
ment support needed to maintain a sound 
merchant fleet and would reflect to the 
advantage of every American taxpayer, 

V. A LITTLE HISTORY 


necessary. 


less 


Few Americans seem to have been aware 
the tremendous cost difference between 
operating American ships and operating for- 
eign ships. The idea that American-flag 
ships would be driven off the seas without 
Government support seems to be one of the 
best-kept secrets of the last century. It 
has been in fact nearly a century since 
United States shipping has been able to hold 
its own, by its own. 

In the early years of our country we were 
a seacoast Nation, struggling to make out 
in the world. Shipping was the very first 
major industry in which we rose to a position 
of world importance. 

he success of our ships, between 1780 and 

860, caused many of our troubles and bat- 
tles of those years, including, of course, the 
British acts of repression against our enter- 
prising ships that led to the War of 1812, 
The American Revolution, in earlier years, 
also sprang in part from Britain’s efforts to 
hold down the American shipping that was 
giving Britannia a merry race. 

But America ceased to be a seacoast Na- 
tion as it opened up the wilderness at its 
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back. Millions of Americans went west, 
away from the sea, and took with them a 
memory of their country as a world leader 
on the high seas. 

The memory still lives. Yet from 1860 on- 
ward, except in times of war, our merchant 
fleet was dying. Up until 1860 we main- 
tained about 4 tons of shipping for every 
$1,000 worth of foreign commerce. After 
1860 our commerce spiraled upward, but our 
shipping fell off 

What happene 
raised the Americ 
land wor Ww 


dad? Wealth inland 
an standard of living. In- 
> protected by tariffs from 
having their w or employment itself 
down by the importation of too 
ts made by cheap labor abroad. 
sailors would not put 
were inferior to the 
country. United States 
although shipping had 
foreign costs without 


gained 


kers 
izes 
knockec 
many produc 
liy, American 
for wages 
their 
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to 


standards i 


sea 
maritime wages rose, 
to compete against 
benefit of tariff 

The result was that fewer and fewer ship- 
ping operations could survive. Foreign ships 
got more of the business, United States ships 
got less 
In 1825 American ships carried 92 percent 
our foreign trade. In 1860 they carried 66 
In 1901 they carried only 8 percent. 
is, America still carries the goods. 
a result of the World War 
II shipping shortage, United States ships 
that we built for $19 billion carried more 
than 76 percent of our foreign trade. Today 
the figure has fallen off to 28 percent and is 
diving back toward the 1900 level. 

Because unaided shipping is a losing busi- 
ness in America, there is no point in going 
after the ocean trade with Government help 
just to lead the parade. But since shipping 
is a vital instrument of national policy and 
a vital necessity for national safety, there 
is every reason to achieve intelligently that 
level of shipping which the realities of na- 
tional welfare dictate. 

A basic policy of the American Legion, re- 
affirmed in nearly every year since 1921, 
urges that we make and keep a stable mer- 
chant marine on that level. 
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A few years ago 


Addresses Delivered Before Annual Meet- 


ing of Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 


Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on February 22, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held. At that meeting ad- 
dresses were delivered by my distin- 
guished colleague {[Mr. Durr] and the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN]; by the dean of the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican delegation, Represent- 
ative RicwHarp M. Simpson, and by the 
distinguished Member of the House from 
Indiana, Mr. CHartes A. HALLECK, as 
well as an address delivered by myself. 
I ask unanimous consent that these ad- 
dresses may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I was thrilled, as I know you were. y 
the young man who just spoke to us cr 
a picture of the businessman of the 
mediate future. I could not help but 
of how this young man has been fa 
above many others who are in colleges ¢ 
and who are getting their learning 
books only. He has been privileged 
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some learning by practical experience w; 


businessmen, and he expressed it so 

when he said that he learned in effect 
businessmen are not ogres, but on the 
trary do try to get along with their 
ployees. 

And I say to you, young man, you 
come to a group of Pennsylvanians who } 
made it a business for many years to p 
jobs in Pennsylvania and they have a 
that by helping to create a healthy 
phere in which business might thri 
only as business thrives are there job 
your neighbors and mine. 

In Washington we have been told 
some time that the Democrats and t! 
publicans would get along very nice 
highly cooperative and bipartisan, and 
the day. had come when it didn’t n 
great deal of difference—this was after 
election 
led the House and the Senate or not. B 
that date we urged the election of Rep 
can Congressmen, and if we had 
would not be in the mess we 
But we didn’t get them. 

Then we began to listen to the v 
the-wisp, the people who told us, “Well 
Democrats are pretty good guys anywa 
you could take their word and they 


them 
are 
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-whether the Republicans cont: 


cooperate with us and give our great Pre 


dent the kind of legislation he wants 
the cooperation he needs. 

Not being on the inside, I cannot sp 
conclusively, but having read the new 
pers and having listened to the Dem 
talk, I know that the Democrats did < 
offering honey gifts and words, seeking 


tie the hands of the Republicans and to pre 


tend a close cooperation for Mr. Eisenhow 
program. And what are we getting? 
the Democratic Party changed its spots 
is it today any more willing to cooper 
with Republicans than it has been in 
past? Well, we have thus far had at 
two instances in Washington which belie 
such claim. 

One was a bill purported to be the 
as the administration had requested a 
ago when the Republicans were in the 
jority of the Congress 
the foreign trade. It was handed to 
CooPER of the Ways and Means Comn 
for jatroduction. Between the time the 
left our party’s leadership in 
anc the time it was introduced, it 
changed, and things were written int 
which were not in the administration 
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a@ bill dealing wit 
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a year ago, a bill based upon the Randall 


Commission report. 

Now, the bill had been sold to the c: 
on the basis of cooperation, on the b: 
an agreement made with the Democrat 
cause this was an international matter 


it was believed that the legislation would 


through unanimously. Rut the Democ! 
Party breached the faith that our part; 
placed in it even in that international 
and only confirmed what I have said 
quentiy and what I repeat: You cannot t1 


ha 


-yhe Democratic Party in Washington to h 


us make a good record for our Presid 
Certainly you cannot trust the Democrat 
this year immediately preceding a P! 
dential election, for they are out to 
Dwight Eisenhower and elect their own ! 
as President. 
their trap again. 
CITES SECOND DECEPTION 
The other instance became apparent 


i 
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a day or two ago—and both of these examp 


I hope that we won't fall int 
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tmvolved the committee upon which I serve, 
‘ e Ways and Means Committee. Less than 
1( days ago the chairman of the Ways and 
Me ins Committee said to all the members: 
we get an agreement that there will be 
nearings held in connection with the bill 
iding for continuation of the present 
te tax rate and extension of the pres- 
+ rates on certain of excises due to expire 
April? The matter was discussed by our 
nmittee and I said, “I assume this means 
there will be no amendments made to 
the bill.” An equivocal answer was given 
and I became suspicious, but inasmuch as 

e Democrats have a majority of 15 to 10 

on the committee, we did not argue be- 
cause we didn’t have the votes, and it was 
decided not to have hearings. 

Well, you recall how last week, after dis- 
posing of the trade extension bill in the 
House without warning, and frankly without 
much careful thought on the part of the 
Democrats, they suddenly announced that 
they were going to amend the tax bill by a 
} roviso that every taxpayer might deduct $20 
for himself and his dependents from the tax 
which he figured he owed the Government. 

We challenged them in the committee as 
to why they had told us one thing and done 
nother and received an answer to this ef- 
you'd 
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fect: “Well, we fooled you fellows; 
better make the best of it.” 
A DISHONEST PROPOSAL 


It is a dishonest proposal. It comes at 
a time when the President has assured us 
that if we continue with the very sound 
financial policies that we have been following 
for the past year or two, we will be able to 
next year make a tax reduction, in the ab- 
sence of war, which will be sound, of a 
greater amount in my opinion, and a kind 
of a tax reduction which will not have to 
be replaced by a new tax in the immediate 
future for it won’t tend to increase the na- 
tional debt. 

The Republican Party under President 
Eisenhower has given this country some- 
thing we have not had for a generation, a 
sound Government, a Government in which 
we are endeavoring to make the outgo and 
the income match, a Government in which 
we have stabilized the value of the dollar 
so that the dollar you pay today for your 
social security, or for your life insurance will, 
if we maintain our policies, be, when you 
get it back, worth at least as much as it is 
today. That is what the Republican Party 
stands for, a country where a businessman 
can look ahead 1, 2, or 3 years and know 
that, if these policies are continued under 
a Republican administration, there will be 
a healthy climate under which his business 
can prosper and grow. That is what we 
stand for. That is why I am proud to tell 
them in Washington that I believe with 
Dwight Eisenhower as our nominee for the 
President, Pennsylvania will get back in the 
Republican column, and for another genera- 
tion at least will stay there. 

You businessmen owe an obligation not 
only to your business, but to your country 
and to the Republican Party, which is the 
medium through which you can express 
yourself. I would like to call upon each of 
you as you go into your respective counties 
to persuade others to get out and work the 
Republican ticket, and endeavor to get 
others who should be in poltics as candidates 
to become candidates, and to sponsor in every 
way you can good government through the 
Republican Party. 

If you do that in the next 2 years, there 
is no doubt but that Dwight Eisenhower will 
be our President for another 4 years and the 
Republican Party will again be in the 
ascendency here in Pennsylvania. 

Thank you. 
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Mason and DIcK, my colleagues of the Con- 
gress, members of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and friends, I am 
happy to be here and I would like to say 
that as a Republican from Indiana I haven't 
any allergy for men who are successes in 
business. It would be good for the country, 
for everybody, if people in business had no 
allergy for us who are in politics, because 
politics, my friends, is getting to be a right 
important business. 

As I say, I come from Indiana and am a 
Republican, but this is going to be a non- 
partisan Republican speech. We take our 
politics pretty seriously out there in Indiana. 
They say the first words spoken by every 
child born in the State are these: “I am not 
a candidate for any public office, but I 
promise if nominated and elected I shall 
serve to the best of my ability.” And that 
is really the way we work at it. 

MASON, you said I have been your long- 
time friend. I have. You had me come to 
Tioga County in 1936, I think it was, to speak 
to a Republican meeting, and I was glad to 
come up there from Washington, but the 
opposition darned near wrecked the meeting. 
We had it out in the ballpark at Mansfield, 
and darned if the WPA didn’t move in and 
put brand-new green paint on all the seats 
in the grandstand the day before we were 
to hold the meeting. But we went ahead 
and held the meeting anyway. 

Mason, you have been a stalwart fighter in 
our cause for a long time. 

Dick SIMPSON, I just want to say to you 
in the presence of these people from Penn- 
sylvania that I have never ceased to be happy 
for what little I did to bring about your 
election. I have been happy to play and 
work on your team because you are the great 
kind of a fellow that we need. 

I was at the White House this morning 
for our conference. It was stepped up by 
the reason of certain developments, prin- 
cipally this $20 deal. And are they going to 
give a mule with that or not? I don't know. 
I got out a copy of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. You know it says in there if you spend 
money to buy somebody's vote, that is a 
violation of the criminal law. I don't know 
whether technically this is such a violation, 
but certainly it is a violation of the spirit 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. 

They also stepped up the meeting a little 
80 that I could come up here, and the Presi- 
dent was happy to do it. And as I left he 
said, “Good luck, CHARLIE. I am glad you are 
going up there to Philadelphia to talk to 
those folks.” 

If you could have been with me this morn- 
ing and heard the President’s expression on 
some of the problems that immediately beset 
us, why, there wouldn’t be one of you who 
would not go out of there and say, “I am 
willing to go down the line on that pro- 
gram.” 

Now, I do want to say a few things about 
this program. First of all, folks, I don't care 
whether you are running a business or 
whether you have an association like this, 
you have got to have managers to run it. 


NEW SET OF MANAGERS 


A little more than 2 years ago the people 
of this country called for a new set of man- 
agers to operate their Federal Government. 
This change in political leadership resulted 
from a growing public discontent with the 
manner in which the country wags being run. 
Not the least of the reasons for this discon- 
tent was a deep-seated conviction that Amer- 
ica was being pushed toward socialism. 
Progressively bigger Federal spending pro- 
grams, higher taxes, controls, competition 
with private enterprise, grandiose schemes 
for public power, and attempts to regiment 
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medicine and agriculture were all part of 
the socialistic pattern. 

The trend toward centralized government, 
with emphasis on the authority of the execu- 
tive at the expense o! Congress, was another 
alarming feature of the campaign to sub- 
stitute government “over” the people for gov- 
ernment the people. Inflation and the 
illusion of “free money” from Washington 
were devices designed to perpetuate a po- 
litical dynasty Scandals and corruption 
were a natural byproduct of cynicism in 
high places. Even foreign relations were 
used as a tool to accomplish radical end: 
Employing a “crisis psychology,” previous 
administrations were quick to seize on event 
in the international picture as an excuse for 
new controls and regulations, new spending, 
and greater taxes. 

No new management could have done a 
better job of giving the American people the 
kind of government they wanted than has 

he Republican administration of Dwight D 
Eisenhower. In spite of inherited commit- 
ments involving upward of @80 billion 
which no provision to pay had been made 
by the old set of managers, we have suc- 
ceeded in achieving substantial budget re- 
auctions. Economies in the Federal house- 
hold have made possible the largest tax- 
cutting program in the Nation's history, 
amounting to $7.4 billion on an annual basis. 

Controls were ended as one of the first 
orders of business 

Sound fiscal policies have halted ruinous 
inflation. 

The Ewing plan for socialized medicine 
and the Brannan plan to do the same thing 
to agriculture have both been sunk without 
a trace. 
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RESTORING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


The new managers on the Washington 
scene are restoring public confidence in pri- 
vate enterprise as the best system mankind 
has yet devised for steady progress toward 
better living for all Americans. Two years 
ago that confidence was at low ebb because 
for two decades business had served as a 
convenient whipping boy for radicals. The 
climate has been changed from one of hos- 
tility toward important segments of our 
economy to one of friendly cooperation and 
fair treatment for all segments. This change 
results from a fundamental belief in our 
system on the part of this new political 
management, in contrast to the attitude of 
hot-eyed extremists who hoped they could 
make America over into something com- 
pletely foreign. 

The trumped-up Dixon-Yates controversy 
betrays the anguish of public-power advo- 
cates, especially in the Tennessee Valley area, 
who are afraid the gravy train is running out. 
The basic issue at stake is whether this Gov- 
ernment is going to enter into a fair and 
equitable contract with private enterprise 
or soak the taxpayers of this Nation $100 
million to build another steam generating 
plant to subsidize low-cost power. The con- 
tract itself confirms this administration's 
respect for the principle that government 
should encourage private enterprise where- 
ever possible and practicable 

This administration is further demon- 
strating its faith in private enterprise by 
moving to get Government out of business 
activities where it has no right to be. 

President Eisenhower's respect for consti- 
tutional processes is reflected in his coopera- 
tive attitude toward the Congress, which he 
considers a partner in the business of Gov- 
ernment operation. 

We are also moving steadily toward the 
restoration of rights and responsibilities to 
States and communities with carefully con- 
sidered aid programs that call for greater 
participation at the local level and less con- 
trol at the Federa! level. 
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We are getting more government back 
home, where it belongs. 

Che farm program adopted by the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress marks a sure-footed ap- 
proach to the problem of getting agricul- 
ture out from under the staggering burden 
of unmanageable surpluses which had built 
up under the rigid parity system. It is a 
major move toward the release of American 
farmers from the bondage of ever-tightening 
controls and restrictions and brings agri- 
culture closer to the goal of 100 percent 
parity in the market place 

Handling of the Formosa incident is in 
striking contrast to the manner in which a 
previous administration met a situation in 
Korea. In the case of Korea, members of 
the Congress learned that American troops 
had committed to armed conflict by 
reading the Nation’s press. In 
the case of Formosa, President Eisenhower 
called on the Congress for support of his 
policy in advance of action. Instead of the 
confusion and misunderstanding at home 
and abroad which characterized United 
States policy toward Korea, the American 
people, as well as our friends and potential 
enemies, know exactly where we stand on 
he issue of defending Formosa. 

3eyond that, the calmness with which 
the Eisenhower administration has pursued 
its foreign policy, the absence of alarms and 
fanfare, has resulted in a quiet confidence 
on the part of our citizens that we now have 
managers at the helm who know what they 
are doing. This consistent and courageous 
policy may well prove to be one of our most 
effective weapons for safeguarding the peace 
of the world. Certainly the manner in 
which it has been developed, with forthright 
debate in and overwhelming support by the 
Congress of the United States, is our best 
guarantee of national unity. 


been 
the news in 


GOALS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The goals of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion during the next 2 years will be to con- 
tinue the gains we have made toward the 
establishment of a sound prosperity based on 
a just and lasting peace. Avoiding extremes 
of political philosophy, we are charting a 
course to which an overwhelming majority of 
Americans can subscribe. It is a course 
that calls for conservative policies where the 
people’s money is concerned, but for sympa- 
thetic attention to the problems of human 
needs, where the public good requires Fed- 
eral action. It is a course that minimizes 
government interference in matters properly 
the concern of private enterprise or of states 
and communities. It is a course which 
emphasizes the responsibility of the individ- 
ual to do those things for himself which are 
the traditional responsibilities of free 
American citizens. 

This new set of managers strongly believes 
that incentive is the great motivating force 
in the American economy and that honest 
interpretation of the law, together with fair 
and impartial treatment for everyone, are 
foundation stones of good government. 

Pursuit of such policies and principles 
during the past 2 years has created a whole- 
some attitude of public trust in government 
leadership. This faith, together with sound, 
forward-looking management of the Federal 
operation, has brought the Nation through 
a difficult transition period with a mini- 
mum of dislocations and adjustment. The 
prophets of gloom who were so loud in their 
predictions of a serious recession not so long 
ago have been shamed into silence by ac- 
cumulating evidence that ours is a vigorous 
and expanding Nation. 

Those who think the battle has been easy, 
or that it is won for all time, should be fore- 
warned: 

The radicals, the spenders, the socializers, 
the crisis-manufacturers are no longer in 
power, but they have not given up hope of 
returning are waiting in the wings. 


They 
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They are ready to come in. And believe me, 
they will come in if we don’t win. 

I can’t believe the people of this country 
want that to happen. It won't happen if 
citizens in all walks of life who believe in 
our system and who want to help make it 
work better than ever before will take a con- 
tinuing interest in Government at all levels. 
As manufacturers, you well know that any 
quality product starts with quality mate- 
rials. By the same token, good Government 
in America is the end product of good citi- 
zenship. Good citizenship begins here—in 
this room—with you. 

That is the way I feel about it. And if you 
feel about it the way I do, believe me you 
are going to do something about it. And if 
you do, then I am very, very sure that we are 
going to win through to the greatest period 
of peace and happiness and prosperity that 
this Nation ever saw. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES H. DuFF 


his is a magnificent audience and it is a 
great privilege to be here. 

I would like to tell you of an experience I 
had at noon today at Independence Hall dur- 
ing a meeting on the Voice of Freedom. 
There was a young man there every one of 
you would have been pleased beyond meas- 
ure to hear: Polish Lieutenant Jerecki, who 
had joined the Communist Party in Poland 
because he thought that was his best oppor- 
tunity for service. 

He happened to be the son of a Polish 
officer who had been executed when the 
Russians took over. Had they known that, 
he said, he would not have been trained for 
the air force in Russian Poland but would 
have been sent to Siberia. 

Only 21 at the time, he became flight com- 
mander of a crack squadron of MIG’s under 
Russian control in the land where his own 
government had been destroyed, where per- 
sonal property had been confiscated, where 
the women nad been violated, and where 
the people had been deprived of their civil 
and religious liberties. 

He risked all for freedom, fleeing from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain so he could tell the 
people of America what it was like to be 
under the iron foot of communism. 

As everyone here knows, and as he pointed 
out, the experience of Poland will be the 
experience of the world unless something is 
done about it. 

I think that the challenge to our genera- 
tion was never greater than it is today, with 
this country the sole roadblock between 
freedom and the overrunning of the world 
by the most vicious and evil and godless 
force that has ever attempted to conquer a 
country 

At such a time, we are favored beyond 
imagination in having as President one of 
the great diplomats of our time and one 
of the greatest soldiers in the history of 
America—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

And finally, as a Republican, believing in 
Republicanism and believing that the control 
of this Government by Republicans is neces- 
sary to keep it on the track and to guide 
our destinies in the most serious period of 
our history, I am confident that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will again respond to the call 
of the people of this country and next year 
will be reelected President of the United 
States. 


ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD MarTIN 


It is an inspiration to come to this his- 
toric center of patriotism on the birthday 
anniversary of George Washington. 

Here, in the city of William Penn, freedom 
of the individual took root and flourished 
for the first time in the world. Here Amer- 
ican independence was proclaimed and the 
world’s greatest charter of freedom, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was framed 
and adopted. 
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With that great tradition in mind I w 
like to discuss briefly our duty to our « 
try and the dangers we must overcome 
preserve our sacred heritage of liberty 
independence. 

I have in mind also the great good t 
can be accomplished by the influence 
example of the distinguished group 
leaders in business and industry assem! 
here tonight. 

The stability of our Government 
economic strength of the Nation, and 
continuance of the American way of life d 
pend upon men and women like you 

The Founding Fathers, meeting here 
Philadelphia, erected a great landmark 
world progress when they proclaimed 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness are divine endowments bestow 
upon all mankind by the Creator of the 
verse. They framed a new concept of s¢ 
government by free men. 

Their plan embraced the fundament 
proposition that governments derive t} 
just powers from the consent of the govern¢ 
They established the principle that govern- 
ment has no power over the individual be- 
yond that granted by the people themselv: 

The knew from their profound study of 
history that great democracies of the past 
had failed because the moral fiber of the 
people had become undermined by greed and 
corruption. They knew that tyranny and 
dictatorship have always overwhelmed free 
people who ignored the sound principle that 
government has nothing to give except that 
which it first takes from the people 

I would like to direct your attention 
three great dangers that threaten Ameri 

First. Big government and government 
doing things that we should do for our- 
selves. 

The vast expansion in the size and cost 
government at all levels is leading us away 
from the ideals of the Founding Father 
The people are constantly demanding more 
and more services. Under that pressure 
Government has become involved in too 
many functions in which it does not proper! 
belong. The result has always been ex- 
cessive taxation and the steady flow of pow- 
er from the hands of the people into cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic authority and govern- 
ment control. 

Second. Too much private and public debt 
Too many of our people do not seem to be 
concerned with the ever increasing burden 
of debt which is growing bigger and bigger 
at a sickening rate. 

Never before in the history of the world 
have any people owed so much as we owe 
today. It should be a matter of deep con- 
cern to every one of us that the American 
people now owe a total of more than $600 
billion, three times as much as the debt 1) 
years ago. 

Twenty years ago, when we were fighting 
the worst depression we ever had, the Fed- 
eral debt was less than $20 billion. Today 
it is $278 billion, an increase of $20 billion 
since the end of World War II. 

The debts of State and local governments 
have increased 16 percent in one year alone 
reaching a total of $38 billion on June 30 
1954. 

If for any reason we sheuld be forced into 
a decline—even a slight decline in business 
activity, jobs and income—this staggering 
burden of public and private debt could 
prove too much for our economy to sustain 
and could bring us to disaster. 

Please bear in mind that more nations have 
been destroyed by debt and taxes than by 
invading armies. 

Third. Too little interest in government 
It is unfortunate that so many of our people 
have forgotten that taking part in govern- 
ment is a patriotic duty. We cannot expec! 
clean and economical government unless we 
take a real part in it. 
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vhere will be disloyalty and communism in 

ernment unless the people really demand 
4] Greed, corruption, and disloyalty 
destroy the strongest nation. 

we must know our Government. It was 


president Woodrow Wilson who said, and I 


“Freedom and free institutions cannot 
tone be maintained by any people who do not 

tand the nature of their government.” 
Our people should be taught in school- 
eooms, in our colleges, in union halls, and 
business meetings, from the lecture plat- 
form, the pulpit, the legislative halls, and 
the courts, the difference between our re- 
I an form of government and the com- 
munistic system of Soviet Russia. The 
blessings of individual freedom and human 
dignity should be compared with the terror 
and tyranny under which millions of people 
are enslaved behind the Iron Curtain of god- 
le communism. 

We must emphasize that freedom of the 
individual as ordained by God is the firm 
foundation of our national strength. It is 
( responsibility to keep alive for future 
generations the freedoms and the opoprtuni- 
ties that made the United States the greatest 
nation on earth. 

It is a great honor to have as our guest 
the brilliant and forceful Senator from 
llinois. 

He is a great American statesman. He has 
deep patriotic and religious convictions. He 
knows and loves America. He is proud to 
be an American. 

In World War I he enlisted as a private in 
the Army and was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the field. He served overseas for 
17 months. 

He came to the Senate after eight con- 
secutive terms of outstanding service in the 
House. 

It is an honor to present to this fine 
Pennsylvania audience the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, the Honorable Everetr 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN. 





ADDRESS OF Hon. EverRETT M. DIRKSEN 


I am delighted to be your guest and I trust 
you will settle yourselves comfortably in 
those comfortable chairs. I have just been 
advised that the train doesn’t go until 11:20, 
60 we have lots of time. [Laughter.] 

I have come frequently to this great mu- 
nicipality and you have treated me with the 
utmost courtesy and hospitality, and on each 
recurring occasion I feel a good deal like the 
two Army Chaplains who were lost on the 
Western Front when I was a soldier in World 
War I. They had become detached from 
their respective military organizations and 
were floundering around in the mud and 
water of the shellholes in the darkness. After 
hours of fruitless wandering they heard a 
rich voice from an invalided friend say, “Who 
in the devil led the Ace of Spades?” They 
got up and embraced each other and said, 

Thank goodness we are among Christians.” 
1at is the way I feel when I come to your 
it commonwealth. 


I want to say first of all that as I get 
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fround the country I find some confusion. I 
find some bewilderment in the minds of 
people and bewilderment and confusion so 
easily lead to frustration. And frustration 
in turn often develops a sense of misdirec- 
tion. Frequently, then, we must get back to 
@ solid orientation as citizens of the greatest 
Republic on earth. 


When Lincoln was in the Legislature in 
‘inois long ago, they had a judge over across 
the way in Kentucky who had a fondness for 
cr rn liquor. He would sit on the bench all 
aay and dispense equity and justice and puff 
na pipe that never had any smoke curling 
from the bowl. But in the afternoon he was 
in what they call down in Kentucky a slightly 
mellow condition. That is where you fall 


ne ground and hold on to keep from 
Tolling off, 
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It so happened that he had a rubber tube 
going from a bottle in his inside pocket up 
to his pipe. And that was the reason for his 
condition. He came out of the courthouse in 
the afternoon and threw the saddle on his 
horse and unfortunately he got the saddle 
on backward. A young lawyer observed it 
and he said, “Hey, Judge, you got the saddle 
on backward.” And the Judge looked at him 
with that withering contempt that only our 
judicial friends know and said, “Well, how 
in the devil do you know in what direction 
Iam going?” 

THE CITADEL OF TRADITION 


So we have got to have a sense of direction 
and know where we are going. And in an 
hour of misdirection and bewilderment there 
is no better place to go than the citadel of 
American tradition. 

Now, that is a lovely mouth-filling word, 
but when all is said and done tradition is 
the great tapestry of America; it consists of 
individuals, great achievements and inci- 
dents, sweet things and little things and 
noble things. 

Who can think of this country and not 
think of the Pilgrims, or the men who stood 
at Valley Forge, or Thomas Paine, or Samuel 
Adams, or Thomas Jefferson, or Abraham 
Lincoln? And all those other hallowed per- 
sonalities who are a part of the cavalcade. 

When we think of great events in the pan- 
orama, there come quickly to mind the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

When we think of great men, we think of 
George Washington. 

In my judgment, there is nobody in the 
whole history of mankind whose record of 
achievement can even approximate that of 
Washington. That is not a statement out of 
a story book. I think it can be established. 
For if we look at Washington’s 3 great ac- 
complishments and then at the accomplish- 
ments of Caesar, Napoleon, Bismarck, and 
Alexander, we find that theirs do not begin 
to approximate Washington's quality, in 
dimension, and in durability. 

First, we think of independence when we 
think of Washington. He was 43 when he 
assumed command. He had a great farm 
situated on many lovely acres of land. He 
could have commanded preferment from the 
King. He had afamily. He could have lived 
in ease and luxury. Why did he assume the 
responsibility and the unquenchable devo- 
tion to independence when life could have 
been so lush and easy for him? He had a 
bickering and reluctant Congress that would 
not provide supplies and munitions and 
equipment. He had the knife of conspiracy 
in his back as he looked upon trusted officers 
who tried to displace him. He had to listen 
to criticism. 

What a load he carried. What frustrations 
must have stricken his heart at times. But, 
with unfailing fidelity to the cause, he re- 
mained with it until the sword went back 
into the scabbard. And to Washington more 
than to any other individual we can ascribe 
the freedom which we as legatees and bene- 
ficiaries are privileged to enjoy in this, the 
one great free remaining country on God's 
footstool. 

His second achievement came here in your 
great city. What an amazing convention it 
was that started in May of 1787. What an 
outstanding complexion it had. The young- 
est man was 33 and the oldest man was 81. 
Every kind of diverse temperament was rep- 
resented there, and it was Washington's re- 
straint, his wisdom, and his patience, his 
capacity to inject cooling periods that finally 
resulted in an organic document which is 
the oldest writen Constitution in the whole 
wide world. 

His third achievement was to breathe life 
into a new government, the first great ex- 
periment in free government on the face of 
the earth. He gave it form. For 8 years his 
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‘ steady hand was upon the helm and guided 


it through those days when the British were 
still fomenting Indian uprisings, when there 
was much caustic criticism because we were 
not on the side of the French in their war 
with the British, and when there were many 
other problems. : 

A LEGACY AND A CHALLENG 

So Washington, by his wisdom and ki: 
counsel and by his firmness, ga i 
ganism of government the life necessary 
have it march from infancy into the sun- 
light and achieve a majesty unmatched in 
any time or generation. 

Those were the accomplishments. But out 
of the accomplishments he left us an inherit- 
ance. He left us a problem. And he left 
us a challenge. 

The problem in this feverish and tumul- 
tuous age is, can a country conceived in 
liberty endure? That is it. Very simple. 
Why, it seemed academic 20 years ago. Peo- 
ple would scoff at the idea, then. I say to 
you tonight that in my considered judg- 
ment the endurance of this country is no 
longer an academic matter. : 

We must clarify that. I don't mean that It 
is going to disintegrate. Not even the might- 
iest cobalt bomb can do more than destroy 
a portion of the physical substance of this 
Republic. The mightiest bomb might smite 
and skill a few million people, but there will 
be others, scores of millions remaining. 
When I speak of survival and the endurance 
of the country, I am speaking of a concept. 
I am speaking of a mode of existence under 
which we are still free to pick and choose, 
under which we are still free to buy and 
sell, under which we are still free to reject 
or accept, under which people are the mas- 
ters and not government, a mode of life that 
is a spiritual adventure and not merely a 
project. That is the thing that is in danger 

What are the dangers? At the very top of 
the list I would write socialism. 

What is socialism? Control. Harold Laskt, 
the late great British socialist, put it sim- 
ply: “The essence is control, not ownership.” 
And we had better remember that, because 
when government moves beyond the lines 
of reasonable regulation into the field of con- 
trol, look out for the freedom of your coun- 
try. You cannot have socialism and freedom 
in the same land. 


I think the second danger is what I call 
delusion of form. Isn't it astonishing that a 
President of the United States could seize the 
steel industry and get three Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to con- 
cur in that action? But the fact of the 
matter is that the due process Clause is still 
in the Constitution. 

Isn't it amazing that a Secretary of State 
should send a message to the Congress some 
years ago and say—and I quote him accur- 
ately—‘"Constitutional doctrine is mrolded 
largely by practical necessity. For example, 
the power of Congress to declare war has 
fallen into abeyance because wars are no 
longer declared in advance.” The exclusive 
power to put this country into war has been 
vested in the Congress by the Constitution. 
The form is there, but carry out that doctrine 
by a Secretary of State and what happens 
to the substance of this document? You 
see, we may be deluded by the form while 

he substance is being torpedoed. 

I ask you very simply, how long can this 
blessed freedom last under circumstances 
like that? 

There are people who do not regard com- 
munism as a particular menace. Frankly, 
ladies and gentleman, I do. 

Remember Lenin’s premise of conquest: 
“First, we shall dominate eastern Europe. 
Then we shall dominate the masses of Asia. 
And then (and I quote Lenin accurately) we 
shall encircle the last bastion of capitalism 
in the United States, and, like overripe iruit, 
it will fall tn the basket.” 
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He has come pretty close to his timetable, 
with Eastern Europe behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and this brutal ideology moving in the 
Orient and elsewhere. And if it were not so, 
our warships and air carriers would not be 
in the Pacific tonight, and brains would not 
be furrowed, and brows would not be agi- 
tated at the dangers that are inherent. 

Again we can be grateful to a President for 
firmness in this rather critical hour, because 
it is easier to drift into war thar to go into 
it with your eyes open. 

But let us not discount this force that has 
been moving across the world since 1917. 

Malenkov, Khrushchev, and Bulganin are 
interested in only one thing, and that is to 
destroy the concept that has ennobled Amer- 
ica and brought it to its present high state. 
There has been no retraction from that the- 
It is a grave danger. 

THERE'S FISCAL DANGER, TOO 


Senator MarTIN alluded to the fiscal dan- 
ger. Nearly every country that actually lost 
its freedom went down the fiscal drain first. 
It is the hardest thing in the world to 
dramatize, and I am afraid we have gotten 
rather accustomed to a deficit situation. 
Your Government and mine has been in a 
deficit position for 23 years out of the last 
26. 

I think of a young man who filled out an 
application for an insurance policy. One of 
the questions was, “How old was your father 
when he died and of what did he die?” His 
father had been hanged. The son didn’t 
like that. So he wrote, “My father 
was 65 when he died. He came to his 
end while participating in a public function 
when the platform gave way.” [Laughter.] 
A wonderful way to say it—you disarm the 
severity of the circumstance. 

So you speak about deficit financing. It 
means going in the hole. And when you go 
in the hole you toy with the inflationary 
fever that has destroyed so many countries. 
Oh, for the power of somebody or other to 
dramatize it and to bring home to people 
the necessity for the solvency of their Gov- 
ernment under every circumstance, because 
when solvency goes out the window, it takes 
a frightful toll. It means that freedom goes 
out with it. 

Let me allude to one other force, and that 
is indifference. There are 100 million poten- 
tial voters in the United States. In Novem- 
ber 1954—and mind you, I am not talking as 
a partisan—in November 1954 roughly 75 
million were registered and qualified. How 
many voted on election day? Just a little 
fewer than 42 million. What happened to 
the other 33 million? They weren't inter- 
ested enough. 

The ballot is the symbol of freedom. And 
the way to lose freedom is not to use it. 

Our hope of survival lies within ourselves 
and our hope of progress lies in preserving 
freedom. 

I have said that on the 16th of July 1945, 
two ages were born when that bomb exploded 
in New Mexico. The atom age was born and 
the age of fear was born. But fear is a poor 
substitute for reason. And whenever it 
transcends reason there has been generated 
another force that can jeopardize and de- 
stroy the freedom of the country. 

One thing will save freedom: when free 
men speak up, no matter what the sacrifice. 

When the Apostle Paul was being prepared 
to be scourged, even though he had not yet 
been condemned, he said to the centurion: 
“How is it that I, a Roman citizen, uncon- 
demned, could be scourged?” 

Then the centurion asked: 
Roman citizen?” 

And Paul replied: “With a great sum I ob- 
tained this freedom.” 

This freedom that we enjoy is no academic 
thing. It came at a great price. Those 
men without shoes at Valley Forge, this man 
Washington, whose heart must have been 
broken at times by the frustrations that were 
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“Are you a& 
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attendant upon his task; this man Lincoln 
who could see 3,500 crosses from where he 
stood on the speakers’ platform in Gettys- 
burg in 1863—they are just a few of those 
who helped to pay the price for what we have, 
And as successor trustees in these long, end- 
less generations of Americans we too must 
pay the price in proportion. 
SPEAK OUT FOR FREEDOM 


The spirit of freedom expects us to talk 
up so that we can be found, found in a crit- 
ical hour of the history of our country. 

When I was campaigning in Illinois in 
1950, I heard of a man who went down to a 
pet shop and bought a parrot. The pro- 
prietor said, “This is a fine, healthy, smart 
bird; speaks eight languages.” The man 
said, “I will take him.” He paid $35 for the 
bird and and said, “Send him out to 
my house and be sure he is there when I 
get home from work tonight.” And when he 
got home he bounded up the steps and the 
door opened and there was his beloved wife, 
Mary. He said, “Mary, did the bird come?” 

She said, “Yes, he did.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the oven.” 

When the husband regained his composure 
he said, “I that 
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In Heaven’s name, woman, 
was a smart bird and could speak eight lan- 
guages.” 

And Mary said, “Well, why didn’t he speak 
up?” 

Speak up for freedom. 


Honoring Our Mr. Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of paying a grand tribute to 
that grandest of men, our Speaker, the 
Honorable SAM RAyYBuRN, last Saturday 
night, the Honorable Adlai Stevenson, 
spoke as follows: 

STEVENSON’s SPEECH 

We are here tonight to honor a man we all 
admire and love. For over 40 years Sam 
RAYBURN has embodied the ideals of the 
Democratic Party here in Washington, a 
period during which the Nation’s history has 
been enriched by our party’s creative and 
constructive contributions in adversity and 
prosperity, in war and peace. 

The man we honor tonight came to Wash- 
ington as a young Congressman in the time 
of Woodrow Wilson, a great Democratic 
President. 

He first became Speaker of the House in 
the administration of Franklin Roosevelt, 
another great Democratic President. 

All Americans who love freedom and 
justice joined this week in mourning on the 
tenth anniversary of the death of your great 
husband, Mrs. Roosevelt. And so they will 
as long as men care deeply about liberty and 
social progress. 

Our guest of honor also served in the ad- 
ministration of another great Democratic 
President, Harry Truman. 

Harry Truman proved again that the 
genius of American democracy is that it can 
produce plain citizens who, when the times 
demand, can scale the lonely heights of cour- 
age and vision. 

PRAISES DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


Probably the oldest political organization 
on earth is the Democratic Party of the 
United States. And it has survived the bitter 
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tests of time and adversity because for +}, 
most part it has met the challenges of ¢ 
new generation with boldness, imagi: 
and faith in Government by consent 
people, all the people—a faith that stretche, 
back to Thomas Jefferson; and that y 
stretch on into the shadowed future, 

as men continue to care about represent 
government and the freedom of 
individual. 

No one better understands and has fought 
more valiantly to vindicate our Democra 
faith than our guest tonight. And I hope he 
would agree with me that the Democratic 
Party must stand for three basic things jr 
it is to be true to itself. 

The first is social progress. In our century 
the Democratic Party has led the way 
domesticating the industrial revolution 
that it has become an instrument, 
greed and exploitation, but of abu 
for all. Although our opponents f 
them every inch of the way, the 
national reforms that commenced wit 
Voodrow Wilson are now imperishable la 
marks along the road to a society 
pounded of opportunity and responsibility 

The second thing we must stand 
civil freedom. With Jefferson, we as a } 
have sworn eternal hostility to every f 
of tyranny over the mind of man. And y 
believe that a free society has no me 
if there is not equality of opportunity for 
all. We have not forsaken the old Jeffer- 
sonian Maxim: “Equal rights for all, spe 
privileges for none.” 

CALLS PEACE “MOST URGENT” 

Finally, we must stand for peace—which 
is the most urgent business of the 20th cen 
tury, the hydrogen age. Woodrow Wil 
gave his life blood to the fight for the Leagu 
of Nations. Franklin Roosevelt spent 
last energies planning for the United Na- 
tions. Both dared accept the horror of wa 
to save the Nation worse horrors—but 
in the conviction that out of the agony of 
war we could pluck a new resolve to win 
peace for all suffering mankind. 

As I say, no one knows the meaning of 
the democratic faith in this century better 
than our beloved guest. 

When President Wilson fought for the wise 
Government regulation of banking and in- 
dustry and for the League of Nations, he was 
there. 

When President Roosevelt led the Natior 
through the worst depression and the most 
terrible war of our history, he was there 

When President Truman called for the new 
social advance at home and rallied the free 
world against the menace of Communist 
aggression abroad, he was there. 

And, Sam, we count on your being there 
for a good long time to come. 

Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, he is here— 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives—the Honorable SAM RAYBURN of Texas. 


Atomic Power Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent atomic tests conducted in 


Mr. 


southern Nevada, dozens of our col- 
leagues traveled to my State to leam 
firsthand the amazing achievements of 
our nuclear scientists in the field of war- 


fare. I know they discovered that Ne- 
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ns are proud of the substantial con- 
tribution our State has made to national 
‘sense through these tests. 
It is also true that many Nevadans 
foe) somewhat of a proprietary interest 
) the fields of fission and fusion be- 
ce of their proximity to the famous 
, ng grounds at Yucca Flat. This fa- 
m iarity with the force of the unleashed 
atom ‘ as also given rise to another feel- 
ing in my State—a realization of the 
eme sndous potential of nuclear energy 
, the field of industry. 
a I wish at this time to include in the 
= = a very excellent editorial from 
f s Vegas Sun which gives clear ex- 
sression to this growing belief of many 
. ple to whom the fiash and the sound 
of the exploding atom are a common 
experience, this growing belief that the 
pei etime, commercial development of 
nic energy holds great promise for 





ATOMIC POWER HERE? 


It was recently announced that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has given the go-ahead 
cate the first nuclear powerplant in New 
York. We wonder if southern Nevada offi- 
cials have considered applying for such an in- 
stallation here. 

rhere is no question about the impact of a 
source of limitless power on future industrial 
development of this area. 

It remains to be seen what advantages 
Clark County might have economically and 
geographically that would make location of 

omic powerplant here a natural. We 

nk there are some good arguing points for 

any campaign to bring atomic power here, if 
anyone is interested in campaigning. 

The first consideration is the location of a 
powerplant, we believe, is the creation of 
healthy industry where there was none be- 
fore, and the alleviation of a power shortage 
in highly industrialized areas. Southern Ne- 
vada is in the unique position to be supply- 
ing power to the heavy industries of metro- 
politan Los Angeles—and not enough at 

1t—while being in the critical position of 
having to discourage industry because of a 
shortage of electric power here. 

The Southern Nevada Power Co. no 
sooner started construction on its Whitney 
steam turbine plant than it announced plans 
to build a second unit to take care of a back- 
log of industrial power applications which it 
will not be able to handle until at least 1957. 

Transmission lines from an atomic plant 
could supply electric lights and operate 
manufacturing concerns throughout south- 
Utah, Arizona, and southern California. 
1 of the desert wasteland which at pres- 
ent is good only for scenery could be con- 
verted to manufacturing use. 

The Nation’s economic planners have been 
following a policy of industrial decentraliza- 
tion since before World War II. Southern 
California particularly has felt the effects of 
this decentralization. 

If there is to be industrial expansion in the 
continental limits of the United States, the 
planners have indicated, it would be better 
lo move westward to more sparsely populated 
Nevada has the smallest population per 
&quare mile of any State. 

Conditions of climate, cheap land (much 
of it owned by the Government), easy access 
by motor, rail and air transport and a nearby 
labor force—in southern California—are 
potent factors to consider by the persons 
§ lecting a site for a nuclear powerplant. 
ancy § _ likewise important items for major 
4ndusirial concerns to consider. 
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Hazards of Carrying Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


fr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
postal pay-increase bill about ready for 
House action, it is appropriate to call 
attention to the following article which 
appeared in the April 1954 issue of the 
Postal Record, official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers: 
HAZARDS OF CARRYING MAIL—FactTs PROVE THAT 

It’s a Toucn Jos 

During the hearing before the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, President Wil- 
liam C. Doherty made the statement that 
carrying mail was the most hazardous job in 
the Government service. Congressman MurR- 
RAY of Tennessee challenged the statement 
and inquired as to whether or not it was more 
hazardous than the FBI. President Doh- 
erty declared that without a doubt it was, 
and statistics completely bear out this state- 
ment. 

In the year 1952, the number of fatal 
chargeable cases recorded by the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation were 14 in the 
Post Office Department—5 were from the 
carrier-special delivery messenger group, and 
4 were in the rural mail service. In the 
Department of Justice, there were 3 fatal 
cases—1 in the United States marshal’s office, 
1 in the FBI, and 1 in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. In the Treas- 
ury Department, there were 2 deaths in 1952— 
1 in the Comptroller of Currency Office; and 
1 in the Secret Service. There were none in 
the Bureau of Narcotics. 

The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
publishes a study of casualty statistics. This 
report shows the frequency which represents 
the number of disabling injuries per million 
man-hours, and also the severity which 
measures the number of days lost per thous 
sand man-hours. The frequency for the en- 
tire Federal service is 8. The infrequency 
in the case of the Department of Justice is 
4.3. In the Post Office Department it is 12.8. 
However, the frequency rate in the case of 
carriers is 22.1, compared to 2.7 for the FBI. 
In other words, the frequency of injury in 
the case of carriers is 8 times greater than 
the FBI and almost 3 times greater than the 
average for all Federal employees. 

The severity rate for the FBI is 33, while 
for carriers it is .54. 

Carriers compelled to carry mail in all 
types of weather and under all street haz- 
ards have an increasingly difficult job. Fry 
& Associates have never been confronted 
with the task of descending 20 steps cov- 
ered with ice, handicapped by a load of heavy 
mail; they have never been faced with the 
necessity of crossing and recrossing heavily 
traveled highways burdened with a load of 
mail. Perhaps they have never been soaked 
to the skin by an icy cold rain, and compelled 
to remain out in it for hours; neither have 
they been compelled to keep a load of mail 
under control in a driving windstorm or to 
plow hip deep through newly fallen snow, in 
the meantime keeping their sense alert to 
maintain accurate delivery. There is no job 
as exacting as that of carrying mail, there is 
no job that demands and extracts more 
physical and mental ean There is no job 
that is more closely supervised than that of 
letter carriers. 
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WHAT PRICE A STRAINED HI 

It does seem strange that a Department as 
efficient as the Post Office } n't t 
way of dealing with peak loads at the letter- 
carrier level. 

Take for instance Thursday of this we 
The letter carrier who regularly carries the 
Tower Hill Street route arrives with the dav's 
mail at our house box around 12 o’'cl 
Just above our house on Tower Hill S 
is the supply box for our section. 


Thursday, when he hadn't arrived at 1:10 


p. m., we figured he must have been sand- 
bagged and on our way back to work we 
backtracked on the route we kne he trav- 
eled. Sure enough there he was on h 
knees before the post office supply box fu 


outside the schoolhouse corner of Ore 
Avenue, Doyle Street, etc. He had filled his 
bag again and then some but there was 
another bagful in the supply box 

We drove up behind him. He told us 
cheerfully thi t he had already delivered 
3 bags full of mail, now he had 2 bags full 
at this supply box; that there were 2 more 
split loads at the supply-box corner of Tower 
Hill and Pear! Streets ther bag 
full at another supply 
his route. 


and still an 


box toward the end of 


When we tnquired how he was going to 
deliver all this mail in 1 day he shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled. We asked what 
arrangements were made when an overload 
like that had to be delivered—couldn’t he 
get some help w ith maybe half of his route, 
He smiled again, resignedly, te lling us there 
isn’t any money for extra help. 





The Honorable John E. Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks regarding the passing of our late 
colleague, John E. Nelson, of Maine, I 
hereby express My sympathy to his dis- 
tinguished son, our colleague, the Honor- 
able CHARLES P. NELSON, of Maine, and 
to the members of his family. 

John E. Nelson was a Member of this 
House when I first came to Congress to 
serve. During the time I was here he 
was considered by his colleagues to be 
an extremely able Member of Congress. 
Always he had time to help a colleague 
in his work and to offer helpful suge- 
gestions in regard to difficult matters, 
John Nelson was a great friend in the 
truest sense of friendship. 

A deeply patriotic American, Jchn Nel- 
son was that type of individual whose 
word was his bond, who was completely 
dependable, who was always honest and 
fair above all with his colleagues and 
fellow men. 

During the decade he served in this 
Congress, from 1922 to 1932, John Nel- 
son etched his name in the distinguished 
history of this country. His decisions 





on the great issues of th at peri lod dis- 
close his wisdom and his loyalty 


and his 
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feeling toward the welfare of Americans 
throughout the country. 

In the early days of my service here 
in this House John Nelson gave me many 
helpful suggestions and helped me 
preatly in my committee assignments 
and in the parliamentary work of the 
Congress. His unselfish interest in help- 
ine others will stand forever to his 
credit He was one of the very dis- 
tineuished gentlemen who have helped 
down through the years to make this 
House the greatest representative parlia- 
ment of the people in any country in 
the world. 

John Nelson was my colleague and 
was my friend. With his thousands of 
friends in his home State of Maine and 
the thousands all over America, I join 
in mourning his passing. His gentle 
qualities, his great ability, and his fine 
character will be forever enshrined in 
the history of the House of Representa- 
tives here in Washington and in the his- 
tory of his country. 


As the Dust Begins To Blow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, an emer- 
gency situation has arisen in the south- 
ern Great Plains region where it appears 
that a vast new dust bowl is being 
created. 

As the Government embarks on an 
emergency program to ameliorate this 
situation, it would perhaps be worth- 
while to reflect that these conditions 
were created in part by an earlier emer- 
gency program. 

In this connection, the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Deseret 
News under date of March 29, 1955, is 
worth of serious consideration: 

AS THE Dust Becrns To BLow 


The farm-State controlled House Agricul- 
ture Committee issued another of its blasts 
against flexible farm price supports late last 
week. Even as it did, ominous winds were 
beginning to rise in the southern Great 
Plains. And with the winds came fears of 
a tragedy made eminent, in part at least, by 
the very price program the farm bloc is try- 
ing to go back to. 

Last year’s spring winds started the crea- 
tion of a vast new dustbowl stretching across 
western Texas, eastern New Mexico, western 
Oklahoma, western Kansas, eastern Colo- 
rado, southwestern Nebraska, and southeast- 
ern Wyoming. The most widespread and 
severe soil blowing since 1938 occurred in 
that area last spring. 

This spring it could be worse. Fairly gen- 
eral precipitation has prevented too much 
damage so far. But more soil is exposed to 
wind eroston this spring than last and un- 
less mild winds and considerable moisture 
continue through April, there will be serious 
trouble. 

The Soil Conservation Service has ree 
ported that about 4 million acres were dam- 
aged by winds during December and another 
2 million acres early in March. SCS reports 
from the affected area earlier this month 
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indicate that more than 18 million acres 
are “in condition to blow.” 

What has caused all this? There are sev- 
eral factovs. The Department of Agricul- 
ture mentions failure to leave crop residues 
on the ground to bind the soil, clearing land 
by burni.g, shallow tillage, heavy grazing, 
failure to check water runoff. 

But the number one reason listed is use 
of unsuitable lands for cultivation. 

Here’s what that means, as related to one 
crop specifically: Between 1940 and 1953, 
wheat acreage increased by 27 percent in the 
United States. That might have been ex- 
pected. Fut where was it increased? Not 
so much in the natural wheat-growing sec- 
tions, but mainly in marginal lands and to 
a large extent in the area that is now fast 
becoming the new dustbowl. Wheat acreage 
in Colorado, for example, increased by 163 
percent, the highest in the Nation, and al- 
most entirely in the dustbowl area. 

Why? Because high, mandatory support 
prices of wheat made it possible for almost 
anyone to produce at a profit even on ground 
not well suited to raising wheat. So millions 
of acres of grasslands went under the plow. 
Profits roiled in, surplus wheat piled up in 
Government-rented elevators and moth- 
balled ships, and now, in a dry cycle, the dust 
is blowing. 

Emergeacy measures must be and will be 
taken, of course. Soil is too valuable a re- 
source to be wasted. Soil conservation agents 
have been hard at work with farmers pre- 
paring emergency programs. The President 
has asked $7 million for emergency tillage 
and this xppropriation is expected in the 
near future. 

But is that the real answer? It is a poor 
physician sndeed who treats only the symp- 
tom and lets the cause go unchecked. 
Thanks to Congress’ courage last year, this 
year’s crops are the first planted in years 
without the stimulus of high rigid supports 
bringing more and more marginal acres un- 
der the plow. That is the beginning of a 
basic cure. 

Yet Couzress, like the alcoholic who knows 
that a drink will ruin him but hasn't the 
will power to resist, is under pressure to go 
back to the program that helped ruin this 
land. America expects better judgment and 
stronger willpower than that. 


Housing for Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith my address before the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia 
in that city on January 13, 1955, on the 
subject Housing for Everybody: 

Dr. Butterweck, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Hill, members and friends of Armstrong As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, coming from one 
of your neighboring cities, I welcome the 
opportunity to visit with you here. This 
City of Brotherly Love is an appropriate 
place to discuss your conference theme, Good 
Housing for Everybody. 

Some of us have been striving for this ob- 
jective for many years. For 10 years I served 
as @ member of the Reading Housing Au- 
thority. Long before, I was one of those 
who helped fight the battle against those 
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elements which see public housing ang 
every other social advance as a threat to oy, 
way of life and our basic freedoms, es 

I am concerned, and I know you are, toy 
about decent homes for the people of 
respective communities. But we are a 
interested, as you propose in “good } ir 
for everybody,” in Reading, in Philade|p} 
in Pennsylvania and for all American i 
zens wherever they may live, and whos 
they may be. To strive for decent home 
all of our people is a way to strengthe: 
way of life and our basic freedoms, It 
where homes are dark, damp, and drea 
where there is poverty and injustice 
the seeds of communism take root. Th 
fight against communism and all brands 
totalitarian tyranny can be won by 
at the root of these evils. Comn 
breeds on the lack of education and emp) 
ment opportunities, on discrimination 
in slum areas. Some of the most vocal 
ponents against communism uncon 
promote the Communist cause when 
seek to block public housing programs 
other social welfare measures. 

Opponents of public housing often prof 
an interest in other housing programs. M 
anything but what we should have. Their 
interest is primarily in how much they ca 
exploit home building. They are looking at 
the dollar sign rather than at the 
problem. I am sure you have some good 
examples here of windfall housing profi 
and discrimination that is both racial ang 
political. 

You are fortunate in the city of Philadel. 
phia to have a mayor who is sincerely inter. 
ested in housing for everybody. I have 4 
high regard for your mayor, Joseph Clark 
He is a great humanitarian, a practical ideal. 
ist and a man of strong character and in. 
tegrity. He is a true friend of public hous. 
ing and a foe of discrimination, corruption 
and injustice. As a Pennsylvania Democrat 
I am proud of him. Having a good mayor 
does not mean that your problem of good 
housing for everybody will be readily solved 
Indeed there are powerful forces here and 
throughout the Nation who have, from the 
start, bitterly opposed the public housing 
program which did so much to lift this Na- 
tion from the distress it suffered in the early 
1930’s. I can remember in my own commun- 
ity, the shantytowns on the dumps on th 
banks of the Schuykill River. I can al 
remember the opponents of public hoi 
at that time who tried to block public ho 
ing. They saw the end of freedom and tle 
beginning of regimented slavery with the de- 
velopment of public housing projects which 
were proposed. But despite such oppositi 
progress has been made throughout the Na- 
tion. Over 8 million new homes have been 
constructed in the United States since the 
end of World War II. It is far from ade- 
quate, but is a great step forward. All the 
while the foes of public housing never quit 
in their blind opposition. Today that oppo- 
sition presents their own program which i0 
many respects is phony or which is designe 
to benefit only the real estate and financial 
interests and speculators. 

The problem of homes for everybody n%- 
turally involves such questions as finances 
the selection of good sites for new hi ' 
and the matter of how to take care of the 
uprooted families when slum areas ar 
cleared Always associated with the hous- 
ing problem in a big city is the question 
discrimination against Negroes and minority 
groups. So your task to win good housin; 
for everybody is no easy one and you are t 
be commended for your noble efforts. 
achieve the goal for which you strive it 1s 
necessary to have good organization. With 
aggressive leadership, inspired by humani- 
tarian ideals and possessing vision and good 
sense, you may effectively push your program 
to a successful conclusion. You will 
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turally find many good citizens who will If the real estate industry's approach had Then other enterprising organizations an- 


cupport your efforts, and other organiza- 
+ions who are equally concerned about the 
housing problem. 

The total supply of housing in our coun- 
try has been increased, not as much as 
me would desire, but certainly more than 
the number which would have been built 
if the Federal Government under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman had not established 
a vigorous Federal housing program. We 

ve made long strides therefore, toward the 
al established by the Congress that the 

eral welfare and security of the Nation 

d the health and living standards of its 
net ple require housing production and re- 
jated community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage. 

And, the Supreme Court by its decisions 
in the covenant cases made possible a more 
equitable distribution of the increased sup- 
nly of good housing which exists in this 


y 


sé 


nh 


Nation 

The opening of the 84th Congress last 
week gives us an opportunity once again 
to review the existing supply of toois in 
the housing field to see if it may not be 
sible to make this sharing of good hous- 

more general, or as your conference 
theme puts it, for everybody. 

You who believe in good housing for every- 
body are well represented in the House of 
Representatives in the Congress. I speak 
particularly of the five Democratic colleagues. 
You never need worry. My good friend, 
Congressman EarL CHuDOFF, claims that he 
has more public housing in his district than 
any other in Pennsylvania. He has fre- 
quently boasted of the Raymond Rosen 
Apartments and a few others of which he 
rightfully feels very proud. 

Those of you who have made a study of 
the tools which are available now in hous- 
ing must realize how complex this field of 
housing is. We in Congress must keep in 
mind the wide variety of programs which 
have been written into the statute books, 
Recently we heard of the successful ter- 
mination of one of these efforts when the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation was finally 
liquidated. 

Another organization, the FHA, has been 
much in the news this past year. Those of 
you who are interested in slum clearance 
are aware of the existence of the Urban 
Renewal Administration. Last year 400,000 
homes were built in this country through 
loans partially guaranteed by the Home Loan’ 
Guaranty Division of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. One million homeowners  se- 
cured mortgages through the activities of 
savings and loan associations which operate 
under the auspices of the home loan bank. 

I shall not take time to mention all of the 
activities of the Federal Government in this 
field because I am sure that you have here 
in the State of Pennsylvania similar group 
of agencies from the State Housing Board, 
coming down through your local housing 
coordinator and the activities of many citi- 
zens groups including Mrs. Montgomery's 
Philadelphia Housing Association. 

The 1950 census of housing showed the 
Congress the size of the housing job lies 
ahead and it became clear to everyone in the 
housing field that it would require an in- 
crease in total housing production if we were 
to make a realistic impact on the problem, 
Those associated with the conservative judg- 
ments in the real estate industry had an- 
nually predicted the volume of housing to 
be constructed based exclusively on family 
formation. As a result the predictions of 
construction were wide off the actual number 
produced and sold each year in the housing 
market. The difference between the rate of 
construction and the prediction was so great 
that recently leading industry economists 
have been forced into public admission that 
the formation of additional families cannot 
be the sole basis for judging requirements of 
the market in this vital field. 


been accurate it would have meant that those 
who lived in the slums, those who were 
doubled up, were condemned to such con- 
tinued existence. But happily the market 
does not respond alone to such narrow con- 
siderations as family formation and produc- 
tion in 1950 approximated 1,400,000 and has 
averaged 1,100,000 since. This coming year 
the industry predicts 1,200,000, the same as 
1954, even though competent students urge 
a higher level of construction not only to 
house the expanding population and replace 
the overaged buildings in our national sup- 
ply but the level of adequate housing neces- 
sary to achieve ‘the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family,” as established by the Dec- 
laration of National Housing Policy by Public 
Law 171 of the 81st Congress. 

I believe that to achieve this objective we 
must set an annual goal of at least 2 million 
new homes a year. Even the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders set their goal re- 
cently at 2 million homes a year for the next 
decade. Their goal, unfortunately, was based 
on rebuilding old as well as new homes. 

The National Housing Conference, esti- 
mating replacement of the existing supply of 
substandard homes over a 20-year period, 
set the goal of just a little over 2 million 
homes a year—a figure advocated by the 
CIO in 1952. The CIO urged a minimum 
annual rate of production of (a) 850,000 for 
family and population growth; (b) 750.000 
for slum elimination; and (c) 400,000 to 
replace outworn homes in the existing mar- 
ket. 


The administration’s proposal of 35,000 
homes annually is disgracefully inadequate, 
and some of his administration leaders even 
rebel at his inadequate program. 


The diehard opponents to public housing 
in the Congress have a philosophy which be- 
comes apparent every time any important 
social and economic issues come before the 
Congress. They see red when any sort of 
improvement is suggested in the fields of 
housing, education, social security, and other 
welfare measures. 

Since 1952 the organizations who repre- 
sent conservative influence in the home- 
building industry, particularly the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, headed by 
William A. Clarke, of Philadelphia, have 
advocated emphasis on the old housing, that 
is, rehabilitation of the old housing, rather 
than construction of new housing. 

Mr. Clarke described his performance in an 
appearance before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. In testifying on 
“Middle Income Housing,” he said: “We 
worked out an arrangement with the Rede- 
velopment Authority of the city of Philadel- 
phia in which they are condemning one block 
in that area.” Later he said: “They will turn 
that over to us and what they turn over to 
us is a block of houses that were built about 
the time of the Civil War. These are semi- 
detached, still in good fundamental condi- 
tion, but now in very bad shape otherwise.” 

The New York Times reported: “The Quak- 
ers have no permanent financial stake in 
their housing project. But they have spent 
some $60,000 which they plan to absorb as 
the cost of pioneering.” 

Even if this project was working out finan- 
cially, and there is no public evidence to that 
effect, after 5 years it is far from completed 
and don’t forget this was only a block. Dur- 
ing this long period another project was 
etarted and is well on its way to completion 
in Bucks County. 

Here great strides have been made in in- 
creasing the total supply of housing while 
making backward strides in the distribution. 
In December 1950, 10 months after Mr. 
Clarke revealed his plans which had been 
several years under formulation, the United 
States Steel Corp. announced construction of 
a $400 million plant on the Delaware River. 


nounced similar developments. Then, in the 
spring of 1951 Mr. William Levitt turned the 
full resources of his organization to work to 
secure passage of the Defense Housing Act. 
In June he issued a booklet entitled “Defense 
Housing” with a change in the old slogan 
from “There ought to be a law” to “There 
must be a law,” the defense housing law, 
which he helped ballyhoo through the Con- 
gress to make it possible for him to build 
Levittown. On July 28 he announced the 
purchase of 2,000 acres of land for Bucks 
County. 

In the face of every effort Mr. Levitt and 
his colleagues have succeeded in establishing 
a new kind of segregated community as a 
neighbor to this City of Brotherly Love. 

Recently the Congress investigated the op- 
erations of the FHA. During the course of 
this investigation it became clear that the 
success of Mr. Levitt’s operation was due to 
the existence of a Government insured mort- 
gage system known as the FHA. In a similar 
project on Long Island, Mr. Levitt secured 
FHA insurance for 4,028 houses, of approxi- 
mately $29 million. In the Bucks County 
project he announced his intention to build 
16,000 units. 

After the houses were built and the bank 
loan had been repaid, and all debts had been 
paid, Mr. Levitt’s company retained over $5 
million cash in the bank. This kind of wind- 
fall profit would not have been possible 
without the FHA. 

In the normal course of the construction 
business Mr. Levitt would have had no wind- 
fall; he would have even had to make some 
slight investment in the construction of 
4.028 houses. If Mr. Levitt is such a sub- 
stantial beneficiary of this Federal housing 
program enacted by the Congress to secure 
“good housing for everybody” it seems to me 
that the FHA should be so administered that 
its benefits should flow to everybody. 

When the FHA appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee last year, Congress- 
man YATES sought to find out whether or not 
the FHA was so administered. He asked, 
“How many units of nonwhite housing has 
FHA approved for mortgages this year?” 

It is no wonder that there is increasing 
request for the Government to refuse to use 
its powers as insurer of mortgages for lend- 
ers or builders who refuse to make sales or to 
rent to any group in our population. The 
solution lies not alone in increasing the pro- 
duction of housing. While I join with those 
organizations who call for an increasing sup- 
ply, I shall urge my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to give the most careful attention to 
proposals to secure a more equitable admin- 
istration of the FHA, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration home loan guaranties and other 
segments of the Federal housing program. It 
may well be that the time has come in the 
review of the administration of the National 
Housing Act under which FHA operates, that 
the Congress declare that “no FHA insurance 
be granted where occupancy is denied to per- 
sons because of race, creed, or national 
origin.” 

Here in the Philadelphia area, as well as in 
many other communities throughout the 
United States, can be found those examples 
which prove the necessity of early action by 
the Congress in this vital matter which may 
determine whether our standing in the eyes 
of the world will be based upon performance 
as well as promise. 

Your help and the help of all friends of 
housing for everybody is needed if we can 
hope for a forward looking program from this 
Congress. 

Your work is more than a great contribu- 
tion to the Negro people. It is a service to 
your entire city. It is a service to your en- 
tire city, to the cause of human decency and 
democracy, and to a better America and a 
more peaceful world. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing address recently delivered by 
my able colleague, the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], before 
the Chicago Law Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Lawyer Looks AT INTERNAL SECURITY AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


(Address by Senator HENNINGs) 


I am grateful for the opportunity to speak 
to you tonight—to submit for your con- 
sideration some legal and political ques- 
ions in matters that are increasingly on 
my mind, and I know upon yours, as citi- 
zens and as lawyers. 

For a long time now I have been troubled 
by the unmistakable fact that civil rights— 
which are the cornerstone of our national 
life—are under attack and in danger of 
abridgement. And I am sure the uneasiness 
I feel is not just the result of vague impres- 
sions. Unfortunately, it is based on facts 
some of which I shall mention later on in 
the course of my remarks, 


Yet, before I turn to the matter at hand, 
may I say, that I come before you in order 
to formulate questions rather than to offer 
conclusions. And I also come with a request 
that you, as distinguished members of the 
bar, should help our country find the an- 
swers that will preserve our civil liberties. 

I believe we all agree that the erosion of 
civil rights, if true, is a paramount question 
of our political life and spells dangers of 
unforeseeable gravity. History, however, 
teaches us that civil rights are seldom lost 
solely by conscious deliberate action. More 
often than not the loss is, in great part, the 
result of an absent-minded, unconscious 
drift. When the citizens do not see the 
threat and when constituted legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial authorities do not real- 
ize the consequences of their acts, civil lib- 
erties are in danger of loss by default. As 
Isee it, the trend that is now taking place in 
our country is just of this nature. There is, 
of course, no suggestion of repealing the Bill 
of Rights, but steadily, in unrealized stages, 
the rights guaranteed by the bill are in- 
vated and in danger of becoming nugatory. 

The birth of our Nation was a momentous 
fact in the development of mankind. An 
entirely new state entered the community of 
nations. Economically, politically, and legal- 
ly it had not precedent. Economically it was 
free of the restraining shackles of feudal 
economy—a land where property was held in 
free and common socage and where there 
was unhampered internal trade and freedom 
of occupation for its citizens, with equal op- 
portunity for all. Politically and legally it 
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was a country with a written constitution 
that embodied the experiences of a protracted 
fight against inherited privilege and tyranny. 
This Constitution happily united practical 
considerations with deep theoretical insights. 
The student of our past is impressed by its 
closeness to political and social realities of 
American life. At the same time, the sociol- 
ogist and the legal scholar realize how closely 
it materialized the theoretical formulations 
of Montesquieu on the separation of powers. 
These, may I say, “Un-American” ideas born 
in old Europe became not only an integral 
part of our political life but found in our 
country their first, true and only applica- 
tion. Now new and how revolutionary all 
this had been becomes particularly clear 
when, for the sake of comparison, we look 
at the other parts of the American and Euro- 
pean Continents at that time. 


The Constitution formulated by the 
Founding Fathers is philosophically a com- 
plex document. It is at once optimistic and 
trustful—and pessimistic, skeptical, and sus- 
picious. It is a supreme expression of the 
mistrust in political power; it splits the 
governmental authority into its component 
executive, legislative, and judicial parts, and 
it enumerates its powers. On the other hand, 
it is an equally strong expression of & su- 
preme trust in man as the source of cul- 
tural and political activity—the spiritual 
substance of all life. 

We often recall and frequently mention 
that our Constitution is based on the prin- 
ciple of checks and balances in government. 
I am impressed by the further thought, 
however, that the principle of checks and 
balances permeates not only the govern- 
mental structure of our country. I am afraid 
we often forget that the framers of the 
Constitution knew that this principle lies 
at the root of societal life itself. They have 
visualized our country as a social construct 
where the freedom of the people as a whole 
and that of the individual are balanced 
against the state and its coercive powers. 
Neither the people nor the state has the 
upper hand. This relationship, however, is 
not coincidental or artificial. It is found- 
ed on the recognition that man, in his 
rights and freedoms, is secure only within 
the framework of society—the state. 

The creative activity of man prospers best 
in conditions of security and peace of mind. 
Any invasion of human rights has a del- 
terious effect on the cultural and economic 
success of human endeavor and is justified, 
of course, only when the exercise of indi- 
vidual rights, in its turn, invades the con- 
current rights of others. 

The trust in the free activity of man and 
the care of safeguarding it faces us in all 
the basic provisions of the Constitution. I 
have mentioned the splitting of govern- 
snental powers as a proof of this trust. The 
right to vote does not even require mention. 
More in point, is the injunction against the 
passage of bill of attainder—the legisla- 
tive means by which the English parliament 
used to punish dissidents without trial and 
under accusations having no basis in the 
criminal law of the land. Article 1, section 9, 
clause 3 of our Constitution enjoins the Fed- 
eral legislature from passing such bills and 
article 1, section 10, clause 1 extends this 
injunction to State legislatiures. It is clear 
from these injunctions that we have here a 
fundamental provision prefiguring the Bill of 
Rights. 


In this connection I want to mention that 
the opponents of the first 10 amendments ir 
the first Congress based their opposition n 
on any objections to the rights to be secure 
but on the idea that these rights were al 
ready secured by the Constitution itself. Bu 
Jefferson and his followers carried the day 
and the Bill of Rights was adopted as an 
explicit statement of faith in 
freedom. 

This faith, I dare say, never faltered. And 
the adoption of the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments was its forceful reaffirmation in the 
19th century. 

All these provisions, if observed, con- 
situte a mighty bulwark which securely pro- 
tects the individual against government in- 
terference as well as against invasions on 
the part of fellow citizens. 

We know that legal propositions are not 
disjoined statements but constitute a con- 
textual entity. Only within their context are 
they truly interpretable. Only by the token 
of this context do they find their proper 
place within the entire structure and ex- 
hibit their relative values. When from this 
point of view we look now at the Bill of 
Rights, I am inclined to believe, that the 
first amendment stands out as the corner- 
stone of the entire protective edifice. It 
is this amendment which, in protecting the 
freedom of his thought, of his beliefs, and 
of his speech, secures man in the exercise of 
those gifts which distinguish him from 
animals. 

The language of the first amendment ts 
unequivocal and all-embracing. It is a 
truly revolutionary declaration that democ- 
racy as established by our Constitution is 
alien to the idea of orthodoxy as a test 
of human rights. Therefore, no matter how 
unorthodox or unpopular the opinions held 
by the individual, he must be protected 
from persecution both on the part of gov- 
ernmental agencies and on the part of other 
individuals. And that is why I believe that 
second in importance stands out the due 
process clause of the 5th and the 14th 
amendments. 

These remarks, I hope, truthfully describe 
the nature of American democracy and rep- 
resent views traditionally held. We dis- 
cern them at the cradle of our Constitu- 
tion * * * And in this connection, permit 
me to qoute to you from the Virginia Stat- 
ute on Religious Freedom, written by 
Thomas Jefferson and regarded by him as his 
greatest achievement next to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 

The statute enunciates these proposi- 
tions: “that the opinions of men are not the 
object of civil government, nor under its 
jurisdiction; that to suffer the civil magis- 
trate to intrude his powers into the field of 
opinion and to restrain the profession or 
propagation of principles on supposition of 
their ill tendency is a dangerous fallacy * * * 
because he being of course judge of that 
tendency will make his opinions the rule 
of judgment and approve or condemn the 
sentiments of others only as they shall square 
with or differ from his own; that it is time 
enough for the rightful purposes of civil 
government for its officers to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order; and finally, that 
truth is great and will prevail if left to 
herself; that she is the proper and sufficient 
antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear 
from the conflict unless by human interposi- 
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tion disarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate; errors ceasing to be 
dangerous when it is permitted freely to 
contradict them.” 

Now how does our 20th century practice 
square with our political-democratic tradi- 
tion? Do we adhere to the precept that 
opinions and beliefs are within the sovereign 
domain of man as the builder of cultural 
values and that the State should intervene 
when opinions and beliefs pass into 
acts in contravention of constitutional 
procedures? Or do we say, “We have 
changed all that,” as the fake doctor in Mo- 
liere did when it was pointed out to him 
that traditionally the heart on the left 
and the liver on the right side, and not vice 
versa? 

Certain facts make me doubtful as to the 
answer 

The 
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Smith Act, for instance, makes it a 
crime to teach and advocate (please note 
these words)—no matter how abstractly and 
philosophically—any ideas of overthrowing 
the constituted Government by force and 
violence. The wording of the statute seems, 
face of it, to contradict the first 
amendment and I am not convinced that 
the decision of the Supreme Court with its 
negative answer settles this question. 
Dennis v. United States, 341 U. S. 494). 
The decision was not unanimous and we 
know that dissenting opinions have in more 
than one instance become the law of the 
future. 

It wouid be well for us to keep in mind 
the prophetic words of Mr. Justice Black in 
his dissenting opinion in the Dennis case. 
He said: “Public opinion being what it now 
is, few will protest the conviction of these 
Communist petitioners. There is hope, 
however, that in calmer times, when present 
pressures, passions, and fears subside, this 
or some later court will restore the first 
amendment liberties to the high preferred 
place where they belong in a free society.” 

It would also be well for us to recall that 
Jefferson on his accession to the Presidency 
in the exercise of his Presidential powers 
pardoned all persons convicted under the 
Alien and Sedition Acts and thereby in effect 
invalidated these laws as they applied to 
to those convicted. Jefferson, in a letter he 
wrote to Mrs. John Adams in 1804, explained 
the basis for his action in granting these 
wholesale pardons. In his letter he said: 
“I do not know who was the particular 
wretch alluded to, but I discharged every 
person under punishment or prosecution un- 
der the sedition law, because I considered, 
and now consider, that law to be a nullity, 
as absolute and as palatable as if Congress 
had ordered us to fall down and worship a 
golden image, and that it was as much my 
duty to arrest its execution in every stage, 
as it would have been to have rescued from 
the fiery furnace those who should have been 
cast into it for refusing to worship the image. 
It was, accordingly, done in every instance, 
without asking what the offenders had done, 
Or against whom they had offended, but 
whether the pains they were suffering were 
inflicted under the pretended sedition law.” 

It Jefferson were alive today he would be 
a determined and bitter opponent of com- 
munism and the Communist Party and he 
would do all in his power to wipe out es- 
pionage and ‘reason, whether practiced by 
domestic Communists or others. We may 
also be sure, however, that he would insist 
on acting against Communists in conformity 
with the Bill of Rights and its historic 
principles. 

In addition to the Smith Act we have the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 aimed at regis- 
tering and branding Communists and mem- 
bers of various ill-defined organizations 
solely on the ground that the mere holding 
of certain ideas deprives such persons of first 
class Citizenship. I will be frank with you 
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that this legislation aroused in me grave 
doubts as to its constitutional validity. I 
found it alarming that there should be a 
statute in the United States which would 
deprive individuals of their rights without 
due process of law, and limit, in such drastic 
manner, the right to hold opinions. For 
this reason, last year I voted to outlaw the 
Communist Party. Only in this way, some 
of us thought, could an abnormal situation 
be clarified, a situation in which we hereto- 
fore claimed that it was legal for people to 
hold Communist ideas and belong to the 
Communist Party and nevertheless forced 
such people to register, ostracized them, 
starved them economically, and yet refused 
to give them a trial in a court of law. I 
thought that if we do these things, we must 
do them honestly. If Communists are to be 
stripped of full citizenship, let us do so di- 
rectly by a law making it illegal to be one. 
Then we can bring them to trial and they 
can test in the courts the constitutionality 
of our action. We owe this to our Consti- 
tution and to our democratic tradition. 

The third example I would like to submit 
is the provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
regarding the anti-Communist oath. In 
passing on its constitutionality, Justice Vin- 
son, speaking for the majority of the Court, 
said: “The Government's interest here is not 
in preventing the dissemination of Commu- 
nist doctrine or the holding of past beliefs 
because it is feared that unlawful action will 
result therefrom if free speech is practiced. 
Its interest is in protecting the free flow of 
commerce from what Congress considers to 
be substantial evils of conduct. Section 9 
(h), the anti-Communist oath provision 
does not interfere with speech because Con- 
fears the consequence of speech; it 
regulates harmful conduct which Congress 
has determined is carried on by persons who 
may be identified by their political affilia- 
tions and beliefs.” 

I am not unaware that the commerce 
clause of the Constitution played an impor- 
tant part in the determinations of the Su- 
preme Court. And I am far from criticizing 
this trend of our law. Yet we must not for- 
get that the Court itself, speaking through 
some of its members, on occasions expressed 
doubts as to the desirability and interpreta- 
tive fruitfulnmess of overworking the com- 
merce clause. I refer to the forceful con- 
curring opinions of Justices Douglas and 
Jackson in Edwards vy. California (314 U. S. 
160). This was a case dealing with a Cali- 
fornia statute restricting the entry of indi- 
gent citizens of other States into California. 
The majority of the Court invalidated the 
statute as a restriction of interstate com- 
merce, while the minority, concurring in the 
result, strongly urged a decision on the basis 
of the immunities and privileges clause of the 
14th amendment. Thus Justice Douglas 
said: “But I am of the opinion that the right 
of persons to move freely from State to State 
occupies a more protected position in our 
constitutional system than does the move- 
ment of cattle, fruit, steel, and coal across 
State lines.” 

I think the reference here to the relative 
constitutional depth of the two provisions is 
significant and should, I feel, never be lost 
sight of. Yet in this case there was no con- 
tradiction betweenthe alternative grounds of 
the decision, In the quoted opinion of Jus- 
tice Vinson, however, such contradiction not 
only exists, but it is even explicitly admitted. 
Are we not justified then in insisting that the 
validity of the oath provision be tested in 
the light of the first amendment—the soul 
of the Bill of Rights? THe right of Congress 
to legislate in a particular field can be justi- 
fied on the basis of any applicable constitu- 
tional provision, but can Federal legislation 
be considered valid when its substance vio- 
lates a fundamental right guaranteed by the 
Constitution? 
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Of course we know that all this r 
difficult questions—perhaps questions wh; 
go to the very root of our entire cultura) 
political life. They are difficult not 


objectively but also subjectively. For my 


part I decidedly disagree with commu 
its doctrines and its practices. I sh 

more: I abhor them. It requires 

effort on my part to discuss anticon 
legislation in terms of the democrat 
losophy to which we adhere by traditi 
by conviction. But the inner ic 
core of our Constitution is involy 
the faith in that type of world whi 
at its foundation. 

For us Americans the Constituti 
United States is not a passing documen 
is the embodiment of our existen 
any embodiment it is inseparable 
things it embodies. Our adherence 
provisions is not a half-hearted acc: 
It is a belief—an unshakable belief 
wisdom. Once it was a prophecy 
history has shown that it came true 
these reasons, I feel, it is the essencs 
life’s task to live up to the precept 
Constitution. And even when we thi 
amending it, we must beware lest 
stroy that pessimistic-optimisti ‘ 
which I mentioned in the beginning 
should shun amendments that would im; 
this spirit. I am convinced for insta 
that the Bricker amendment would do 
this. ; 

The way of life that the Con 
helped to create made our country 
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words of our anthem, “the land of the fr 


and the home of the brave.” And you 
understand that, considering the way 
it would be insufferable to me to thi: 


defending our Constitution by unconstit 


tional 
means. 

Now, I fully realize the stresses and tr 
of the tense international situation wh 


or even constitutionally 


the issue of communism plays such an in 


portant part. I know the temptations 
I understand how the fainthearted feel 
our faith must be stronger than any d 
And may we pray in the words of the I 
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Prayer: “Lead us not into temptation, b 


deliver us from evil.” Let us remember t 
the Constitution is a living thing te 
the vicissitudes of history and let us not f 
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get that doctrines come and go but th 


the Constitution is and must 


with us. 
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When I survey the program of our ant 


Communist legislation, I am not convi 


that it is always in accord with the pri 


ciples and beliefs just expressed. In part 


I regret to say, it is the result of d 
the soundness of our social organizatior 
in part it must be ascribed to du 


mind and preference for conformity where 


initiative is required. 
Recently the papers reported that 


her 


was a question whether a piano tuner w! 


invoked the fifth amendment in 
to answer whether he was a Commu! 
should be licensed. As I understand 
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was finally given a license, but consider what 
A 


the raising of such question implies 
suming that he was actually a Comn 
how can the tuning of pianos by a C 
nist endanger our security? Is it not a 
case of persecution for ho!ding unpo} 
views, a position inconsistent with the 
amendment? This case, to be sure, was 
vorably resolved. But we know that 
ilar cases arise constantly. Would you 
say that we tread here on dangerous g! 

I pass now to the loyalty-security 
gram as a whole, and shall begin with 
statement of some general propositio 
think that the following persons can! 
positions in government agencies: 

1. A traitor, 


2. A spy. 
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4 person whose opinions would prevent 
following established policy rele- 
s tasks. 
and espionage are crimes, and 
als are subject to trials and, if con- 
to punishment. A person, however, 
an opinion which prevents him 
ilfill ing his duties is not a criminal 
inappropriate public servant. I sug- 
t the reason for his dismissal or non- 
it is the lack of necessary quali- 
It seems that our difficulties with 
ty-security program arise because 
nfuse these basically different situa- 
and, also, because we disregard the 
iere the opinions of an employee 
evant. 
1 ing these views, I do not close my 
eves to the question of seditious conspiracy 
ust be considered when we deal with 
ers of the Communist Party. I sug- 
however, that it is inconsistent with 
e principles of democracy to imply the 
wledge of criminal conspiratorial aims 
decide these matters by means of ad- 
} strative determination. As a confirmed 
Jeffersonian, I personally feel that, in gen- 
er the scope of administrative law should 
be unduly enlarged. In this instance, 
however, my reluctance has still another 
reason. The questions of guilt arising from 
participation in a criminal conspiracy tra- 
ditionally belong in the domain of criminal 
law and its procedures. It does not require 
elaboration that according to the system of 
our law a person charged with a criminal 
offense has the right to be tried and to be 
convicted or acquitted by the verdict of his 
pee! This principle is universal, and I 
entertain the gravest doubts that questions 
of guilt raised by the loyalty-security pro- 
gram should be decided outside the estab- 
lished procedures of adjudication. To do so 
seems a violation of the due process clause. 
The crimes implied by the loyalty-security 
prog 1 are heinous crimes, and I do not 
think that persons whose very honor and eco- 
nomic existence is under threat can be de- 
pr 
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ived of a fair trial in the accepted Anglo- 
axon tradition. 

In this question, I fully identify myself 

the following words of Harry P. Cain, 
former Senator from Washington and now 
a member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
tro) Board: 

“In other periods, we have abused the 

ning of the Bill of Rights. We are so 

abusing some of its meaning today. This 
must not dishearten us because until the 
amendments have been repealed, and this 
prospect is not in sight, nor is it likely to 
be, men and women possessed of reason can 
prevail upon others to understand that the 
amendments constitute our American way 
of life, and with courage these same citizens 
can prevail upon authorities to live in ac- 
cordance with every one of them. 
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“What I have just recited about the letter 
o! the Bill of Rights means just this: Had 


you chosen recently between being indicted 
lor a Capital or infamous crime or being held 
to be a loyalty or security risk, there would 
ive been no choice to make. From the 





indictment, you would have been found 
f y or acquitted; sentenced or released 
Wirough language and methods everyone can 


understand. From the allegation that you 
were a loyalty or security risk, you might 
have long wallowed in the wilderness of 
cespair and mental torment without deter- 
mining what the charges were all about, or 
where they came from.” 

The idea of allowing one accused to face 
S accuser is indeed not new. In St. 
Paul's day the Romans observed this rule. 
In chapter 25 of the Book of Acts, verses 
12 to 16, we find the following passage. 


“Festus laid Paul’s case before the king, 
ying: There is a certain man left a prisoner 





by Felix; about whom, when I was at Jeru- 
sae, the chief priests and elders of the 
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Jews informed me, asking for sentence 
against him. To whom I answered that it 
is not the custom of the Romans to give up 
any man, before that the accused have the 
accusers face to face, and have had the op- 
portunity to make his defense concerning 
the matter laid against him.” 

When I think of the Federal loyalty-secu- 
rity program, I cannot escape the conclusion 
that a still further confusion prevents us 
from reaching calm and judicious decisions. 
The same, I believe, applies to congressional 
investigations. We seem to confuse more 
advocacy of ideals with propagation of ideas 
by coercion. If anybody doubts this let him 
read the memoranda from the FBI and the 
Army and Navy intelligence services which 
were submitted to President Truman's Tem- 
porary Commission on Employee Loyalty and 
which dictated the original loyalty program 
set up on the basis of the Commission's 
recommendations. Copious extracts from 
these memoranda have been published in 
Miss Eleanor Bontacou’s recent book on the 
Federal loyalty-security program. These 
memoranda make amazing reading. They 
tell us that disloyal and subversive persons— 
they are never once defined—are dangerous 
for two reasons. They are dangerous, first, 
because they are potential spies. And they 
are also dangerous—and I quote—‘because 
of the propaganda they disseminate.” The 
Director of the Office of Naval Intelligence 
tells us that—and I quote—‘“because it has 
its roots in humanitarian principles based 
on the rights of man, our democracy is par- 
ticularly susceptible to subversive attack. 
It is easy to masquerade as protectors of 
civil liberties, or promoters of the interest 
of individuals whose level of economy is de- 
clared to be substandard. Making an emo- 
tional appeal for the down-trodden such 
groups loudly demand rights for particular 
groups, but usually fail to point out the 
corresponding duty which logically arises 
from any social contract.” 

A Jefferson would have regarded the rights 
of man as constituting the strongest founda- 
tion of our democracy, but here this is pre- 
sented as its greatest weakness. A Lincoln 
would have said that you cannot fool the 
people very often, but here the people are 
pictured as the great gullible who needs a 
policeman to keep the Communists from 
subverting him. 

Now, I have tried to stress that. if we want 
to preserve democracy the fight for the in- 
tegrity of our institutions must be carried on 
by means approved by the Constitution it- 
self. Any abridgement of rights which it 
guarantees would defeat the very purpose of 
the fight. I have also pointed out that, in 
my view, we have gone far afield in stretch- 
ing the limits of the permissible scope of ac- 
tion. At the same time, I indicated some 
of the political reasons for the present 
trends: I mentioned the emotional tensions 
of the cold war with Soviet Russia and the 
resulting fears lest our Nation be destroyed. 
It remains to point out some of the reasons 
which are anchored in home politics. 

Indeed, I am troubled by the fact that 
when we speak of Communists, we are rather 
vague in stating what a Communist is. It is 
a matter of everyday occurrence that people 
of liberal views are called Communists. 
There is also evidence that such confusion 
is not limited to “neighborly” relations but 
tends to affect the Federal clearance pro- 
cedures. In studying these attitudes, I feel 
that we have here a situation which threat- 
ens the integrity of our institutions and 
our way of life. As every other work of 
human endeavor, our country is not perfect. 
Only a steady process of improvement can 
prevent society from decay or revolution. 
We believe that the best way to bring about 
beneficial changes is the democratic process 
established by the Constitution. 

The essence of liberalism is a keen feeling 
for the necessity of change when the exist- 
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ing state of affairs exhibits social and eco- 
nomic injustice or traits of a lifeless and 
trammeling past. Liberalism, therefore. is a 
structural element of the democratic process. 
To suggest that liberals are traitors or to 
intimate this covertly, represents a direct 
danger to our society. 

Of late, the fight against liberals has been 
carried out under the slogans of the fight 
against treason. This new slogan came to 
supplement the older pretext that the lib- 
erals in our country had advocated “un- 
American” ideas. 

Representative MARTIN Dies who was the 
principal proponent of the resolution cre- 
ating the Committee on Unaminous Ideas 
and its first chairman only last Monday is- 
sued a statement strongly urging fair hear- 
ings for persons accused as security risks 
He said: “I know the accused ought to be 
confronted with witnesses * * * he ought to 
have a bill of particulars in advance, and 
he ought to know the criteria for judging— 
the rules on what constitutes guilt.’ He 
stated further: “When the committee start- 
ed in 1938, I warned in my opening state- 
ment that such a probe could go to exces: 
I pledged if it did, that I would take the lead 
in correcting it and defending innocent 
people. So I felt a moral obligation. * * * 
I never wanted this to become an emotional, 
hysterical thing.” Representative Dies in- 
dicated that he became alarmed concern- 
ing the Federal loyalty-security program in 
the process of representing a Federal em- 
ployee, Dr. Edward Elliot, charged with dis- 
loyalty. This man, Representative Dirs had 
cleared before the Un-American Activitié 
Committee back in 1942. In regard to this 
case, Representatives Dies said: “I believe 
that in back of this thing was violent oppo- 
sition to Dr. Elliott’s views. He had liberal 
ideas, but we're not supposed to punish men 
for their ideas, it made me feel we were 
getting back to the star chamber. It 
trightened me, because it seemed so con- 
trary to what I always believed was funda- 
mental American fair play * * * I want 
to do something. I am trying to accom- 
plish the purpose of keeping security from 
being used for oppression or political pur- 
pose.” 

I believe that the time has come to raise 
the question as to the place of the liberals 
in our society urgently and openly. The 
liberal must be restored in his constitu- 
tional rights and given the place which, in 
the spirit of the Constitution, he must hold 
in our democratic society. And, too, the 
liberal must be protected from unfounded 
politically inspired accusations of treason, 
communism and subversion. 

At present the position of the liberal has 
become particularly difficult not only be- 
cause he has been placed in a state of 
general mistrust, but also because every one 
of his ideas or suggestions for the improve- 
ment of conditions in our country is imme- 
diately challenged in some political quarters 
as Communist inspired. In a certain his- 
torical situation there are only a limited 
number of measures for improvement and it 
is not surprising that men of different phi- 
losophies of life may in practice follow a 
similar train of thought. This coincidence 
of detail, however, does not justify the con- 
clusion that similar solutions necessarily 
presuppose identity of political philosophies. 

For example, John Foster Dulles has writ- 
ten at length how the Communists have 
adopted in their propaganda many basic 
tenents of the Christian religion. Mr. Dulle 
inference was clear that an ardent Christian 
cannot be called a Communist because some 
of his social attitudes coincide with some 
of the views of Communists. 


Do we not agree that this unworthy chal- 
lenge should not be made a test of loyalty? 
I believe it is alarming that we are presently 
forced to fight for the right of the liberals 
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to exist and to act in our society. This dis- 
trend that we are forced to fight 
clearly shows that the questions discussed 
tonight bear directly on our entire future. 

It is our tragic lot to live in the shadow 
of a possible new global war and we know 
that. if war should come, it is of little im- 
how we plan to shape our lives. 
With the new weapons and their devastating 
power civilization will hardly survive. But 
we all hope that mankind will succeed in 
avoiding this terrible end We trust that 
reason will prevail and that it will be given 
to us to bequeath to our children the demo- 
unimpaired as we have 
received it from the hands of our fathers 
This is a difficult task to fulfill, Only a 
firm belief in the social values of democracy, 

intel'ectual integrity, thoughful vig- 
ilance, and selfless dedication to serve our 
fellowmen can help us to prevail. 

From an old past, from a different coun- 
try comes to us an admonition. The scene 
is Rome. The time—a moment of grave dan- 
ger to the Roman Republic. The speaker— 
Marcus Porcius Cato, the statesman and the 
patriot At the Roman magistrate he threw 
his challenge: 

“Caveant consules ne quid detrimenti res 
publica capiat!” * * * “Consuls, beware, lest 
disaster befall the Republic.” 

These words are always in my mind. They 
do not let me rest. 
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Wisconsin: America’s Outboard Boatiag 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the call 
of spring reminds one and all that Amer- 
icans are beginning to flock into the out- 
doors, once more to enjoy the unparal- 
leled leisure-time opportunities of our 
great country. We prize this leisure as 
one of the great attributes of America’s 
high standard of living. 

I should like to point out, for the Rrec- 
orp, that one of the most pleasant 
aspects of our legitimate pursuits is 
America’s enjoyment of boating. Not 
only is it a pastime for an estimated 30 
million Americans who will enjoy pleas- 
ure craft this year, but it is now a bil- 
lion-dollar industry. 

I am pleased to say that my own State 
is the outboard-manufacturing center of 
America. It is most appropriate that 
the Badger State is supreme in its 
production of outboard motors, in view 
of the unexcelled water resources avail- 
able in and around the Badger State. 
Combinea with Wisconsin’s top fishing 
opportunities, outdoor craft of Wiscon- 
Sin manufacturers offer a double treat 
to American pleasure seekers. 

I send to the desk the text of two fine 
articles describing America’s boating 
recreation. They appeared in last Sun- 
day's Milwaukee Journal. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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Srare Is Oursoarp CENTER—HALF OF MOTORS 
Mave IN NATION COME FROM WISCONSIN 
FacToriIgs—OvTLOOK FOR YEAR Is Goop 

(By Paul McMahon) 

Wisconsin is the outboard manufacturing 
center of America. Close to one-half of the 
500,000 outboard motors which this country 
expects to build in 1955 will be produced in 
Wisconsin, according to industry leaders. 
That means $70 million in production. Out- 
board motors of various sizes and types are 
made in plants in Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Cedarburg, Beaver Dam, Oshkosh, and Hart- 
ford. Close to 3,000 workers are engaged in 
this work. In addition, motors are being 
turned out in other States in plants owned 
by Wisconsin firms. 

The boom in the outboard industry in re- 
cent years is causing rapid changes in the 
product. Motors being built today are much 
quieter and have a far greater horsepower 
than a few years ago. Some have a gearshift 
and a remote gas tank. They are as colorful 
as automobiles. 

“The industry realizes that it will sell more 
engines if they run more quietly and work 
better,’ said J. R. Brown, vice president for 
administration of the West Bend Aluminum 
Co., which builds motors in its plant at Hart- 
ford. Brown is president of the Outboard 
Motor Manufacturers Association. ‘The en- 
tire industry has done a fine job in improv- 
ing engines.” 

ENGINES MORE POWERFUL 


Motors a few years ago were more than 
three times as noisy as the new ones now be- 
ing produced, Brown said. He based his 
opinion on scientific tests made by his com- 
pany, but added that every manufacturer is 
trying to quiet his engines as much as 
possible. 

A change in models by the West Bend 
Aluminum Co., which builds the Elgin mo- 
tors for Sears, Roebuck & Co., indicates the 
trend in the industry toward bigger, more 
powerful motors. The Elgin used to come 
in 2, 5, 744, and 16 horsepower. This year, 
Brown said, the 16 horsepower is being dis- 
continued and a 12 and 25 horsepower added 
to the company’s line. 

The biggest outboard motor in the indus. 
try is the 40 horsepower Mercury built by the 
Kiekhaefer Corp., according to its vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Armand Hauser. 
Kiekhaefer has plants in Fond du Lac, Ce- 
darburg, Beaver Dam, and Oshkosh. Mer- 
cury motors also come in several other sizes 
ranging from 5 to 18 horsepower. 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 


Some of the industry's bigger motors are 
being so built that a father can lock the 
engine at a particular horsepower if he 
doesn’t want his children using the maxi- 
mum power. This device also permits use 
of powerful motors in States which otherwise 
would not allow them because of legal re- 
strictions. 

“The trend in outboard motors is about 
the same as in automobiles,” cbserved George 
L. Kuehn, president of Metal Products Corp., 
Milwaukee, builder of the Flambeau engine. 
“Actually, cars and motors may not need all 
this power stuff but the public wants it. 
And the public doesn’t seem to want the 
cheap items.” 

Wisconsin manufacturers have only the 
most optimistic outlook for this year. One 
manufacturer reported that his business for 
the first 3 months of this year was 49 percent 
better than for the comparable period last 
year. 

The rapid expansion of the industry gen- 
erally was reported by W. J. Webb, vice presi- 
dent and division manager of the Evinrude 
Motors division of Outboard Marine & Manu- 
facturing Co. He said that in 1951, slowed 
by the Korean war, the industry produced 
only 290,000 outboard motors. The number 
increased to 320,000 the next year, to 450,000 
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in 1953, and 500,000 last year. In cont, 
only 175,000 were produced in 1941. 
“All of Wisconsin manufacturers y))) 
benefit from this expanding market.’ my 
predicted. “The greatest gain in sale 
be among newcomers. Last year 3 out o; 
Evinrude sales were made to first-time ou» 
ers. There is every reason to believe thos 
this rate will hold true for all ma; 
turers.” 
THIRTY MILLION PERSONS AFLOAT—B 
IN SPECTACULAR GROWTH, LOOKS Forwuapr 
TO A GREAT YEAR—CRUISING GAIN 
POPULARITY 


Where the lakes show blue and wher: 
rivers ripple, hugged between their t; 
lined banks, the growing flotilla of pleasy 
boats will sail this spring. And once agai; 
the number of the craft will increase 
few years since World War II have bro) 
about a remarkable change in boating 
transforming it from the pastime of the few 
to recreation for millions, 

The figures on boating are spectacular: 

Thirty million Americans, the industry 
says, will be afloat in pleasure craft 
year. 

For the second year in a row, boating \ 
be a billion-dollar industry. 

Half a million outboard motors wil! 
built in 1955, three times the 1941 pr 
tion. 

There are 5,300,000 small craft in t! 
tion, of which 760,000 contain 
cabins. 

The number of boat trailers, an index 
the number of boats moving around small 
inland waters, will approximate 1( 
which is 25 times the number in 1947. 

STATE BOATING CENTER 


This growth Milwaukee and Wi 
share in full measure. The State | 
Lake Michigan, always a boating center 
is interlaced with water for small craf 
within easy reach of every State resident 
is the center of outboard-motor manufac- 
ture—nearly half of all the outboard motors 
produced in the Nation are built here 


The Milwaukee Journal consumer 
ysis shows that 18,991 families in Gre 
Milwaukee—18 percent of the total- 
outboard motors. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers here describe this as “tremendous « 
board ownership.” In the Milwaukee ar 
as a whole, 55,205 outboard motors 
owned, as against 32,513 in 1950. 

Boating and outboard motors are expan 
ing in each of four broad fields. 

The number of fishermen and summé 
cottagers is growing yearly. To these, ab 
is an integral part of the fun, and the 
majority has become so convinced 
advantages of an outboard motor that 
a “must.” 

CRUISING ON INCREASE 

Pleasure cruising—the act of hopping int 
a boat and driving it for fun—has ré 
from the larger waters to the smaller. This, 
a new development, is attributed in 
part to the crowded condition of the ! 
ways, hampering the leisurely family 
noon drive. The amount of this 
sailing on the Great Lakes is also 
increase. 

Increased knowledge and improved 
nique have changed water skiing 
adventure by a few madcaps to a sport wit 
the reach of nearly everyone. Wate! 
claim theirs is the fastest growing 
aquatic sport. 

The sport of racing is on the increase, | 
on the big water, where hundreds of | 
have been added to Great Lakes fiee' 
among outboard enthusiasts, whose 
tion went into a temporary eclips 
and after World War II. 
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OUTBOARDS QUIETER 
t» this boating growth, the outboard mo- 
ris playing @ major role. With the reli- 
1 ty of their product beyond question for 
- the outboard manufacturers have been 
dine horsepower and refinements. One of 
1e present aims is silence, and great strides 
j it have been made in recent years. 
mbers, types, and materials in boats 
ve increased. The boatmakers are striv- 
+ for comfort and safety. The present 
nd seems to be toward greater beam and 
dq freeboard. 
or the small-craft cruising enthusiast, 
afacturers are producing trailers to fit 
small boat and developing new mech- 
ms to ease the task of launching and 
jickup. New equipment for the boats them- 
Ives is being brought out constantly. 


BOATING SPREADS OUT 


One of the important developments in 
boating is that it is spreading out geograph- 
ically as well as numerically. A few years 
ago, 95 percent of the Nation’s small boats 
were concentrated in five areas. Long Is- 
land Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Miami, Lake 
Michigan, and Puget Sound. 

Now boating sales are national. The great 
impoundments of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
rity have added a big and important area 
the Nation's boating grounds, but boating 
also taking hold in areas which, in the 
iblic mind, do not seem to contain enough 
water to fill a bird bath. A power cruiser 
quadron was recently formed, for example, 
in Oklahoma. 

One of the big appeals of boating is the 
of untrammeled freedom and power 
t gives to the person afloat, members of the 
industry believe. Coupled with this is the 
realization that the recreation is not re- 
served for the wealthy, but is well within 
of persons of moderate income. 


WANT THE WATER 


The longing of men for the watery hori- 

was brought out dramatically at the 
recent national motor-boat show in New 
ork, where 4,000 persons waited in line in 

ing weather for the opening of the 
t Sunday session. In the show's 10 days, 
was attended by 215,000 persons, who 
ight $15 million worth of boats and ac- 
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Showpiece of the show was a 51-foot 
cruiser, bought later for $88,000. Men and 
women stood in line for an hour and a half 
for a chance to inspect the craft. When 
they got aboard, the women headed for the 
alon, where they sat on divans and dreamed. 
The men, one after another, went to the 
ruiser wheel, fingered it lovingly and stood 
for a moment, their eyes fixed upon an 
nary horizon, savoring the mastery of a 
it sea. 





Milk 12 Cents a Quart—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extending my remarks in 
three instances to include the full text 
of an article by Bill Davidson in the 
April 29 issue of Collier’s magazine. 

7 The article by Mr. Davidson, titled 
Milk 12 Cents a Quart—Why Not in 
Your Town?” deals with a subject of 
interest to every person in the country. 
This explanatory article is of particular 
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interest to dairy farmers and consum- 
ers. 

The dairy subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee will very shortly 
start to hold hearings on some of the 
problems discussed in Mr. Davidson's 
article. Without any comments or ob- 
servations on my part, I urge my col- 
leagues to study the article. The first 
installment follows: 

How much do you pay for milk? Last 


summer, when supplies were plentiful, the 
price in Jacksonville, Fla., was 27 cents a 
quart; in Kansas City, Mo., 14!4 cents. 
Similarly, people in Portland, Oreg., had to 
pay 21 cents while families in Minneapolis, 
Minn., could buy a quart for only 12% 
cents. In some areas, the price at times has 
been nearly twice as high as in nearby com- 
munities. The situation is most bizarre, 
probably, along the Pennsylvania-Ohio bor- 
der. On the Ohio side of the line, the sum- 
mer price not too long ago was 12 cents; 
only a few feet away in Pennsylvania, peo- 
ple were paying 25 cents. 

Seldom has an American industry been 
so ridden with chaos, seldom has the Ameri- 
can family been so victimized. As a result, 
12-to-15-cents-a-quart milk, which should 
be the rule in much of the country, is rare 
in the United States today. 

The milk muddle involves politics. greed, 
short-sightedness—and honest but mis- 
guided concern for the public health. It 
has turned union against union, city against 
city. It helped elect a governor in Pennsyl- 
vania, where Democrat George M. Leader 
campaigned last year on a promise to un- 
tangle the State's snarled milk situation. It 
has bred violence and gangsterism—in Ohio, 
where the tires on trucks owned by crusad- 
ing Akron dairyman James J. Lawson were 
slashed and stink bombs thrown into his 
milk tanks; in Oregon, where thugs threat- 
ened to throw acid into the eyes of State 
Representative Maurine Neuberger, wife of 
United States Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
because she helped lead a successful con- 
sumers’ fight in a State referendum to get 
cheaper milk. 


Most tragic of all, the American people are 
not drinking enough milk—and the chaos 
and wrangling are one reason why. In 1950 
United States Assistant Surgeon General Dr. 
Charles L. Williams told the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, “It is a matter of great con- 
cern to public health authorities that many 
of our citizens in the milk-deficient sections 
do not consume sufficient amounts of this 
most nearly perfect food. The effect is par- 
ticularly serious among low-income families 
who can afford little, and frequently no milk 
for their children. Reduced consumption of 
milk and milk products may seriously affect 
the nutritional status of the Nation.” 

The situation has not improved much 
since 1950. Indeed, in some areas it has 
worsened. By 1953 national per capita milk 
consumption had dropped 11 percent from its 
high in 1945; in New York City, it had fallen 
off an alarming 17 percent. The estimated 
figures for 1954 are no better. Though 
nutritionists agree that a child needs a quart 
of milk a day and an adult requires at least 
a pint, there are many cities—such as Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Birmingham, Ala., where the 
average is considerably less than a pint per 
person per day. 

MANY FAMILIES CAN'T AFFORD ENOUGH MILK 


In Alabama, I spoke with a number of low- 
income families, and one after another told 
me that they just couldn't afford enough 
fresh milk. “We should have 3 quarts a day 
in our home,” said factory worker, J. A. Black, 
“but that would cost me nearly $300 a year— 
or one-tenth of my take-home pay.” A lead- 
ing nutritionist reports, ‘Millions of Ameri- 
can children are being raised today without 
enough of the calcium, riboflavin, and other 
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milk components that are necessary to butld 
strong bones and healthy bodies.’ 

Despite these shocking deficiencies at 
home, a Minnesota dairy princess, Eleanor 
Maley, journeyed to France recently to heip 
the then premier, Pierre Mendés-France, in 
his campaign to entice the French people to 
drink more milk instead of wine. The beau- 
teous Miss Maley presented the premier 
with 48 bottles of milk and a milk dispenser, 
presumably as synrbols of America’s great 
milk-drinking propensities and as an inspir- 
ation to the benighted people of France. 
Embarrassingly enough, it turned out that 
the French were already far ahead of Ameri- 
cans in per capita consumption of milk and 
dairy products as a whole. (France ranks 
llth among the nations of the world, the 
United States 13th.) It is true that Amer- 
icans drink more fluid milk than the French, 
but even in this category the United States 
ranks only eighth in the world—behind such 
countries as Sweden, Canada, and Ireland. 

How could we—the wealthiest and most 
advanced nation in the world—fall so far 
behind in the consumption of one of the 
most essential foods A host of investigating 
agencies—from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the National 
Grange—is looking into the matter, and all 
have focused on one basic cause among many. 
As the Senate Agriculture Committee re- 
ported, “High retail prices, particularly for 
the low-income families, coupled with health 
and inspection laws and ordinances prevent- 
ing the free flow of milk in interstate com- 
merce, have reduced milk consumption in 
various localities.” 

In other words, a crazy patchwork of 
outmoded laws and regulations—piled one 
on another without regard for the public 
welfare—is undermining the health of our 
children. Our pocketbooks are being taxed 
because of scores of artificial legal barriers 
called “Chinese Walls of protection” by A. W 
Fuchs, a sanitary engineering director of 
the United States Public Health Service 

These “Chinese Walls” of the milk industry 
vary in height and composition, and many 
were erected with insidious intent. In 
Rhode Island, there used to be a law per- 
mitting the commissioner of agriculture to 
color all milk brought in from outside the 
State with vivid vegetable dyes. Now the re- 
latively cheap outside milk is excluded by a 
more subtle method; no milk can be shipped 
into the State in tank trucks or cars It 
must arrive at the distributing dairy in the 
same small cans in which it was placed by 
the out-of-State farmer when he milked hi: 
cows, and each can must bear the farmers’ 
name and address. “The regulation is ne« 
sary so we can trace the source of contam- 
inated milk,” one official told me—but he 
winked as he said it. 

Actually, milk is shipped all over the 
United States today in modern refrigerated 
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tank trucks and cars—hundreds of mile 
farther than the short haul from, say, up- 
state New York to Providence. It has been 
years since any other State required that 


milk be kept in the farmer's original cans, 
and it’s virtually impossible for any 
tamination to escape detection when 
milk is inspected at the processing 
health authorities using universally accepted 
standards. The _ original-can regulation 
simply piles crippling expense on any dairy 
rash enough to want to bring in cheaper 
milk from the outside. As one Rhode Island 
dairy executive admitted to Gordon K. Zim- 
merman, of the national grange, “We are 


con- 
the 
plant by 


determined to find a home for every gallon 
of milk produced in Rhode Island, and at the 
right price, before we import any outside 


milk.” Says Zimmerman, “The Chinese Wall 
really works in Rhode Island—and ne 
people of the State get it in the neck. Milk 
is 25 cents a quart in Providence 

A less subtle method of 
housewife is practiced by tl 


victimizing the 
1e State of Ala 
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bama. Since it costs anywhere from $3 cents 
upward to deliver a quart of milk to the 
home.you’d expect to pay considerably less 
if you purchased a bottle in a store and car- 
ried it home yourself. But Alabama has 
fixed the price of store milk at exactly that of 
home-delivered milk—and in addition im- 
poses a 1-cent sales tax on store milk. Thus 
the price of store milk actually is higher than 
that of the more expensive home-delivered 
product—a violation of all the laws of eco- 
nomics. One Birmingham dairy executive 
told me, “If the store price dropped, milk 
flood into the grocery stores and 
Then what would happen to us 

And what about the 
They deserve protec- 


would 
markets 
home-delivery fellows? 
milk drivers union? 
tion, too.” 

Again the Chinese Wall. Milk runs as high 
as 27 cents a quart in Alabama. 

OPPOSITION TO A PLAN TO REDUCE PRICE 


The Chinese Wall has been encountered 
in still a third form by Meyer Parpdneck, 
head of a farmer-consumer milk cooperative 
in New York City. Not long ago Parodneck 
instituted a plan to knock 2 to 4 cents off 
the retail price by delivering quarts of milk 
to central locations in big housing projects. 
He hired part-time clerks from among the 
tenants and anyone could go to the clerk in 
his building and purchase milk at the re- 
duced price. Parodneck also cut the price 
of home-delivered milk 2 to 4 cents a quart 
under that charged by other distributors. 
Soon afterward the State of New York re- 
voked Parodneck's license for unauthorized 
procedure—and the case has been in the 
courts ever since. As the late John Hart- 
ford, chairman of the board of A. & P., once 
wrote, “Whenever a retailer tries to sell milk 
cheaper, he either finds that he is violating 
the law, or cannot get milk at all.” 

Nearly everywhere I went in the dairy in- 
dustry, I found people lamenting the bar- 
riers—except when they themselves bene- 
fited from them. Every segment of the 
business has its own set of protective ordi- 
nances—and some of them have been on the 
books for almost a hundred years. It’s been 
easy to get all sorts of milk legislation passed 
because of the natural anxiety of Americans 
that their families get the purest and best 
supervised milk. No one is against stringent 
measures to prevent disease germs from de- 
veloping in the highly perishable product, 
but as Cornell University’s Dr. A. C. Dahl- 
berg points out, “There sometimes is more 
self-interest than public interest in milk 
and ordinances.” 

Farmers, unions, and distributors have all 
taken advantage of the concern of the con- 
sumer to push through self-interest regula- 
tions. Ancient ordinances made obsolete by 
modern technology remain on the books 
simply because they eliminate competition 
for small favored groups. Laws passed to 
deal with now nonexistent economic condi- 
tions are kept in force for the benefit of the 
few at the expense of the many. A Uni- 
versity of Illinois bulletin states that of some 
2,000 standard foods—including many more 
perishable than milk—none other is subject 
to such a monstrous tangle of restrictions. 
“Milk,” says the bulletin, “is the only food 
sold in large quantities in the United States 
against which legal barriers have been cre- 
ated to prevent free intermarket shipments.” 
Dr. W. E. Petersen of the University of Min- 
nesota says, “Outside of drugs nothing is 
more regulated than milk.” 

The regulations generally take two forms— 
those adopted in the name of protecting pub- 
lic health, and out-and-out economic pro- 
hibitions. The health barriers are erected at 
both the State and local levels. Not long ago, 
a forward-looking Chicago dairyman named 
Sam Dean sought to extend his milk de- 
liveries to the city of Madison, Wis. To his 
ama . he discovered that the city had 
‘heaith” ordinance just 2 years be- 


laws 


rement 
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fore, forbidding the sale of any milk not 
pasteurized and bottled within a radius of 
5 miles of the center of Madison. Such a 
regulation had no scientific justification even 
in the days before modern refrigeration and 
high-speed trucks. Dean’s milk, moreover, 
was inspected by the ultrastrict Chicago 
Health Department, and he was perfectly 
willing to submit to Madison inspection as 
well. He sued the city, and the case was 
fought all the way up to the United States 
Supreme Court. The Nation's highest tri- 
bunal suggested that the ordinance was not 
a health regulation at all, but an attempt 
to interfere with interstate commerce. It 
was, said the Court, “an economic barrier 
protecting a major local industry against 
competition from without the State.” 


Milk 12 Cents a Quart—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extending my remarks to 
include the second of three articles by 
Mr. Bill Davidson on Milk 12 Cents a 
Quart—Why Not in Your Town? The 
article follows: 

LACK OF COOPERATION AMONG CITIES 


Sam Dean got to sell his milk in Madison. 
But in dozens of other American cities where 
there has been no crusader to take the fight 
to the courts, the same type of ordinance is 
still in effect. Furthermore, most cities re- 
fuse to accept the milk-inspection approval 
of other cities, even though nearly all use the 
same code, drawn up by the United States 
Public Health Service. This refusal, too, 
tends to exclude less expensive outside milk 
that would drive down tke local price. “How 
silly can you get?’’ asks Dr. Glenn C. Holm, 
dean of the school of agriculture at the 
South Dakota Agricultural College. 
“Wouldn't it be just as logical to say that all 
the lettuce and lobster sold in Denver or 
Chicago had to be produced within an area 
of 40 or 50 miles? Lobsters and lettuce are 
also perishable products.” 

Unnecessary health regulations also add 
to the cost of milk in other ways. One of 
Sam Dean's current problems is in the city 
of South Bend, Ind., which has an archaic 
law requiring that, for bottled milk, every 
cow of every producer be tested for tubercu- 
losis once a year. The rub is that tubercu- 
losis has almost disappeared from American 
cattle, and in the absence of epidemic the 
United States Public Health Service and 
most States and cities do not require the ex- 
pensive tuberculin test more than once in 3 
or 6 years. 

The annual South Bend test is not too 
much of a financial burden for the local 
dairymen, who obtain their milk from rela- 
tively few cows. But how about Sam Dean, 
who draws on thousands of cows and sells 
his milk in more than a dozen other cities in 
the South and Midwest? Because he dis- 
tributes milk in South Bend he must pay to 
have every single cow examined once a year, 
even though only a fraction of the milk goes 
into South Bend. That, adds to the overall 
expense throughout his distribution system. 
“Why,” he asks, “should the people of Chi- 
cago and Memphis have to pay more for their 
milk because of the whim of a distant 
town?” 

Cornell's Dr. Dahlberg, one of the world’s 
top milk sanitation experts, says, “The pay- 


off on all these overstringent regulat; 
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that the record proves they have little or , ; 


public-health significance. For a conside; 


able number of years there has been no dic. 


ease epidemic traceable to properly paste; 
ized milk. 
supply is pasteurized and in most citi, 
nothing but pasteurized milk can by 
They have given America the most sanit 
milk in the world.” 
pense-creating rulings 
must keep open-top 
cities, closed-top pails for others. Penns, 
vania suggests that the milk stool on wh 
the farmer sits should be of a certain heig 
how, asks Dr. Dahlberg, can that 
affect the quality of the milk? 

The National 
looking into the problem in 1949 and { 


persist. 


In all cities the majority of tp, 


Research Council beva, 


Yet the unjustified rd 
Farmers 
milk pails for some 


und 


hundreds of equally meaningless rules. Ip 


1953 it reported, “One could not expect * * 


any relationship between the quality of milk 


and such regulations as the cow yard * * 
being a specified distance from the barn * * 
2 rooms instead of 1 in a milkhouse * * 


It is decidedly doubtful whether a producer 


who must build to precise 
would produce better milk than anot!) 
without them.” 

Now, 2 years later, it appears that 
heed has been paid to the council's di 
sures. Recently, an upstate 
farmer wanted to modernize his plant 
that he could bring down the price of 
milk. 
him: “You can't do that unless you ins 
a 60-foot length of pipe. It must be of stai 


But the local sanitary inspector tok 


specifications 


New York 


less steel and it must be in one piece, with- 


out seams.” That ended the moderniza 


tion—and the prospect of a reduction in the 


price of the farmer's milk. 
it have been extremely difficult for him t 


Not only wouk 


obtain 60 feet of stainless-steel pipe all in 
one piece (an absurdity, according to milk 


sanitation experts), but to install it he v 
have had to take the roof off the plant. 

In the milk business, absurdity seem 
pile on absurdity. In Washington, D.C 


following procedure has been laid down fo 


cleaning cows before milking: “Take 


towel for each udder and after using, place 


in a separate bucket. 
with a clean, dry, individual towel. * * 
Towels should be at least 12 by 14 inches 
its equivalent in area. * * * After towel 


Then dry each udder 


washed they may be dried on a line in the 


washroom, boiler room, or outside 
dairy. Towels shall not be hung on 
in the stable.” 


Says Dr. Dahlberg, “That 


means the farmer must have four towels per 


cow per day. He must have electric w 
machines and hang up towels all 01 
premises. The United States Public He 
Service, on the other hand, allows the f 
to use a single, germicidally treated 
until it is soiled. You don’t have t 
yond this regulation to realize the ° 
ridiculousness of some procedures.” 


NEW YORK HOUSEWIVES PENALIZED 


But few areas are free of such restri 
New York prohibits the importation « 
of-State cream on nebulous health 
Wisconsin cream, which the regulati 
signed to exclude, is safely consumed in 
joining New Jersey and Connecticut 
costs 414 cents a pint less than New Y 
residents, just a few miles away, pay ! 
State product. The city also is one 
few still clinging to the outmoded cust 
dating milk. As New York Governor Avé 
Harriman recently pointed out most exp 
now consider milk dating an anachronism 
burdensome holdover from the days 
modern pasteurization and _ refriger 
when milk could not be expected t 
safely for much more than 24 hours. 1 
if milk is kept cool, it’s perfectly good ! 
least 5 days and, in some cases, for as |! 

2 weeks after pasteurization. But New ‘ 
distributors must go to the added e 


er th 


k 








rate bottle caps or containers for 
ne 7 days of the week. Also, hun- 
of flawless fresh milk must be 
from the stores every day because 
won't buy milk on Thursday if 


Wednesday. Who pays the cost of 
e? The housewife. 
too, the housewife suffers in 


from needless health barriers. 
Ala., for example, insists on a 
nt far below the United States 
h Service standards. This means 
e, for the farmer has to install 

il equipment to meet the strict 

But what happens? The Na- 

h Council reports that of the 

which it surveyed, Birmingham 

tasting milk a few days after 

ition. Housewives there complained 

t the milk has a tallowy or card- 

One reason may be the low 

unt. The bacteria that remain in 

pasteurization are harmless. If 

e are too many they quickly turn the 

| ! sour, but in moderate numbers they 
useful function: as the milk oxi- 
ey absorb the oxidation products. 
im, apparently, not enough bac- 

in to do the job. Many experts 
t the excess oxygen reacts with 

I ynents in the Birmingham milk 
e the bad taste. More bacteria, 
would prevent the tallowy, card- 





y flavor 


serious is the role played by the 


1 F r 

health regulations in preventing 
- progre in the industry. The American 
- D Industry Association is now conduct- 


aign to get people to drink more 

lk he members are advocating new, 

d I rn methods of making larger quanti- 

) ti milk more readily available. ‘How- 

eve says Frank Neu, an executive of the 

“we run head on into laws which 

iie us. We feel that one of the best ways 

sell a lot of milk at lower prices is through 

juart containers and through milk- 

vending and dispensing machines. But 

. many States and cities forbid them—on un- 

: ied sanitary grounds. These are the 
I maging barriers of all.” 

O} : I Akron, Ohio, progressive dairyman 

. / James J. Lawson figured he could cut costs 

i gain volume sales by selling milk in gal- 

j He tried it, and soon was able to 

drop his price to the equivalent of 12% 

cents a quart. Consumption of milk in 

ne | Akron increased to almost 13 percent above 

the national average, according to Akron 

fealth Department figures. Nonetheless, six 

’s and many cities ban the gallon jug on 

grounds that it can’t be sterilized prop- 

erly. A leading milk-sanitation expert says, 

If anyone claims it’s more difficult to wash 

n bottle than a quart bottle, he has 

I ther purpose in mind—such as trying 

) keep out competitors who could come in 








e-qg 















With the gallon jug and cut prices.” New 
York dairyman Meyer Parodneck adds, 

eres no more reason for regulating the 
size of bottle for milk than regulating the 
size of buttons.” 


I saw the controversial modern milk-dis- 
ising machines in restaurants in Wiscon- 
and big roadside vending machines 
“led Maisie, the mechanical cow) in Min- 
esota ‘The dispensers had disposable plas- 
hozzies so that no human hands would 
uch the milk. The vending machines 
Placed in gasoline stations and along 
hways and delivered a half-gallon 
uner down a chute when coins were 
in the slot. Wherever installed, these 
a ical devices have contributed to low- 

ae ,, Prices and increased consumption, but 
F y are banned in Ohio and in many im- 

tant cities in other States on the grounds 
a oe not sanitary. Said one Milwaukee 
> nan, “If it's true what they say in Ohio 
a % dispensing machines, then everyone 
~~ WwaCOl (Actually, 


Aig 








Hsin should be dead.” 
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dairymen say, the laws are protective bar- 
riers for milk-handlers’ unions, which fear 
that the machines will eliminate jobs.) 

The second major group of artificial bar- 
riers in the milk industry are price-fixing 
laws, Many experts feel that these laws, too, 
are archaic and even basically evil in their 
present-day application. They were passed 
during the depression, when price wars raged 
and farmers dumped their milk into ditches 
rather than accept only a cent or two a 
quart for it. Even Al Capone was in the 
dairy business at the time, and the competi- 
tion for customers was enlivened by ) 
ings, machine-gunnings and bottle-breaking. 
The economists of the day believed that if 
you fixed a minimum retail price as well 
a farm price, it would eliminate the retail 
price wars that were ruining the farmers. 

In recent years, however, experts 
have come to the conclusion that if the State 
fixes the farm price alone (which also can be 
done by the Federal Government whenever 
the farmers of an area request it), that's 
sufficient protection for the milk producer. 
Of the 28 States which originally fixed prices, 
12 have given up the practice. Five States 
continue to control the farm price, while 11 
still fix retail prices—and these 11 are the 
scene of most of the trouble today. 

The retail-price-fixing States are Alabama, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Virginia. In all, the 
State price-control laws sometimes do great 
harm and even encourage illegal practices— 
such as secret rebates and under-the-coun- 
ter deals with storekeepers. In New Jersey, 
four distributors were recently fined $10,000 
apiece for such practices. The whole history 
of barriers has been tragic in that State, for 
local farmers were almost ruined by the very 
price-fixing law that was passed to protect 
them. Not long ago some of the largest 
New Jersey distributors began buying less 
expensive milk from farms in nearby Penn- 
sylvania and upstate New York. The cheap- 
er milk gave the distributors a much big- 
ger markin of profit at the State-guaran- 
teed high retail price—and put the New 
Jersey farmer and consumer in a dreadful 
squeeze. Alarmed, Gov. Robert B. Meyner, 
denounced 13 distributors for engaging in 
“pirate trade’ and accused them of ‘“want- 
ing to have their cake and eat it.” Then, a 
few weeks ago, he ordered the end of all 
retail price controls on milk in the State. 


bomb- 


most 





Milk 12 Cents a Quart—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extending my remarks to 
include the third and final installment 
of an article by Mr. Bill Davidson which 
appeared in the April 29, 1955, issue of 
Collier’s magazine. 

I wish to point out that I have inserted 
the full text of the article titled “Milk 
12 Cents a Quart—Why Not in Your 
Town?” without any comment or obser- 
vations because I believe it brings out 
certain problems facing dairy farmers 
and consumers on the selling and con- 
sumption of milk. I do not say whether 
Iam in complete agreement or disagree- 
ment with the article. I do hope, how- 
ever, that the Dairy Subcommittee of 


=o 


Jiacdiv 


the House Agriculture Committee. will 
soon have some authoritative informae- 
tion on the problems discussed by Mr. 
Davidson. This is the reason why I 
have inserted the article in full in the 
REcORD. 





The final installment of the article 

follows: 
TWO ECONOMISTS CHANGE VIEWS 

Significantly, some of the people w 
were the strongest supporters of State retail 
price-control laws have turned ; inst th 
dr. Leland Spencer, a Cornell agricuitural 
economist, now says, “I have to the 
conclusion that the disadvantages outw l 


the advantages.” In California 
framers of the State's milk-control law-——-Dr, 
James M. Tinley, of the University of ¢ - 
fornia School of Agriculture \ 

favors its repeal. 


What would happen if existing price-f 4 
laws were repealed? Defenders of the ¢ - 
trols insist that the result would be dis- 
astrous price wars, but no such catastroph¢ 
have occurred in the 17 States which already 
have junked retail price fixing. All that 


happened is that the price for the housewitf« 
has come down. Milk dropped 2 cents a 
quart in New Jersey immediately after re- 
peal, and the same blessing befell the people 
of Oregon after that State tossed out its con- 


trols. The Oregon situation has turned up 
other interesting results. Hugh Gallagher, 
manager of the Damascus Milk Co., a sub- 


sidiary of the Carnation Co., says, ““We op- 
posed the repeal. But now we have to admit 
that we have been dependent on a cane f 
22 years. With the law going out, the mar- 
ket has stabilized more rapidly than we an- 
ticipated. Our margins are substantially 
what they were before. 

John Denny, market editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian, reports an average increase 
of about 10 percent in milk consumption 

What would happen if all barriers—both 
the economic and the needless 
ones—were removed? Dr. Roland W 
lett, professor of agricultural econ 
the University of Illinois, has made some 
studies which give a clue to the answer. In 
Cleveland, with an open market and the 
moval of most barriers, the price of milk 
dropped 4 cents a quart between 1952 and 
1953. With housewives flocking to buy more 
milk at the reduced price, the farmers made 


sanit 


Bart- 


mics at 


ary 


$550,000 more than they otherwise would 
have. When the price dropped in Detr 
milk consumption jumped 59 percent. 


Similarly, Columbus, Ohio, reported a spec- 
tacular 11.1 percent rise in consumption after 
price cuts. 

Dr. Bartlett says, “If all barriers 
moved, the price would drop as much as 20 
percent in many places, and per capita con- 
sumption would rise as much as 10 per: 
nationally. That means we would have no 
dairy surpluses—and no more worries about 
our children not getting enough milk.” Cor- 
nell’s Dr. Spencer, a long-time adversary of 
Dr. Bartlett, agrees that consumption would 


were re- 


ent 


go up, but is more conservative. “If the 
price drops 10 percent,” he says, ‘“‘we can ex- 
pect a 3 percent rise in milk drinking.” Even 
that would solve many of America’s milk and 


dairy problems. 

What are the chances of the millenium 
oecurring in the near future? The outlook 
is dim but hopeful. Many crusaders 
sprung up in the last few years to fight for 
reduced milk prices. In Oregon, a small 
dairy farmer named Elmer Deetz almost sin- 
glehandedly knocked out the State milk- 
control law after he was refused permission 
to sell milk. He took his battle to the people 
and not only did he win an overwhelming 
victory in a referendum in the 1954 election, 
but he was elected to the State legislature 
as well. In Pennsylvania, dairyman Temple 


McAllister has moved across the border from 


have 
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Ohio and is challenging Pennsylvania price 
control in the courts as a violation of Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. The most dogged cru- 
sader of all, dairyman Sam Dean, of Chicago, 
has waged no less than 16 major court cam- 
paigns against petty sanitary regulations. 
He fought to get paper containers legalized 
in Chicago and he battled for half-gallon 
containers elsewhere. He also led the fight 
for a lower store price in many Midwestern 
cities—and he deserves considerable credit 
for the fact that Chicago had milk for as 
little as 15 cents last summer. 

In recent years, too, some big store chains 
have joined the fray. In California, the 
fight is being led by Safeway Stores both in 
the courts and in the legislature. Ray 
Bush, manager of Safeway’s subsidiary, the 
Lucerne Milk Co., says, “Safeway is convinced 
that unrealistic prices are discouraging the 
consumption and sale of milk. We firmly 
believe that the producer and the consumer 
are both harmed by regulations that fix 
prices of milk beyond the producer level. 
It's our job to sell food to the consumer, 
and what's good for the consumer is good 
for us.” 

TOO MUCH MILK FOR UNCLE SAM 


The crusaders soon may have some help 
from an unexpected source—the Federal 
Government. A few months ago, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson become so con- 
cerned over the fact that the Government 
had had to buy a staggering surplus of dairy 
products equivalent to 5,500,000,000 quarts of 
milk that he ordered a study by the Depart- 
ment's Agricultural Marketing Service. 
“Why,” he wanted to know, “isn’t more milk 
being sold?” 

Like everyone in the industry, the Agri- 
culture Department investigators realized 
the bewildering complexity of the milk busi- 
ness—a tangled labor situation, complicated 
pricing arrangements, backwardness in mer- 
chandising and advertising. But they de- 
cided to concentrate on what they felt 
might be the two principal causes—the arti- 
ficial health and economic regulations. 
Their report is due in June, and the cru- 
saders hope it will give them new weapons 
in the battle of the milk barriers. 

In the meantime, how is tne battle going? 
All in all, the attack against artifiical sani- 
tary ordinances is developing slow but 
noticeable momentum; the campaign against 
price-control laws is a standoff. It seems 
that Pennsylvania and California may drop 
their retail-price laws within the next 2 
years, but in at least two other States the 
legislatures appear about to pass archaic 
price-fixing statutes. 


IF THE CRUSADERS SHOULD LOSE 


What will happen if the crusaders lose the 
battle of the milk barriers? Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson says, “There is danger 
that milk will price itself out of the market, 
just as butter has done.” If that occurs, it 
could set in motion a series of events that 
might be disastrous to our economy. As 
Wisconsin dairy farmer John Fluckiger, Jr., 
told me, “The collapse of the fluid-milk mar- 
ket could mean the destruction of the cheese 
industry as well.” Gordon K. Zimmerman 
of the National Grange points out that a 
collapse of the dairy industry would hurt the 
fine flood- and erosion-control programs in 
the South, where worn-out cotton lands are 
being put back into grass—which holds the 
soil. “The prime incentive for a farmer to 
grow grass,”’ says Zimmerman, “is the money 
he can make from grazing cattle on it.” 


Most important of all, if milk prices itself 
out of its market, it means a threat to the 
health of your children and mine. 


That's why more and more thoughtful 
Americans are asking their legislators and 
city officials, “If it’s possible elsewhere, why 
can’t we have 12-cent milk?” And they are 
finding that the answer is not easy. As 
Federal Judge Jerome N. Frank once wrote 
in a court decision involving a New York 
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dairy, “The milk problem is exquisitely com- 
plicated. The city dweller or poet who re- 
gards the cow as the symbol of bucolic se- 
renity is indeed naive. From the udder of 
that placid animal flows a bland liquid in- 
dispensable to human health, but often pro- 
voking as much human strife and nastiness 
as strong alcoholic beverages.” 





The People’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
if the American people, in a truly demo- 
cratic fashion, could choose the military 
service they want to guarantee United 
States defense, there is no doubt what 
their choice would be. They believe in 
air power, and they know that only air 
power can guarantee our security. They 
know that the United States Air Force, 
with its intercontinental bombers, and 
its record of performance in World War 
II and in Korea, is the best bet for vic- 
tory in world war III, if it comes, and for 
keeping the peace, in hopes of avoiding 
it. 

A recent Gallup poll has proved this 
decisively. When asked which branch of 
the Armed Forces they thought would be 
most important in the event of another 
war, more than 70 percent of the people 
questioned reaffirmed, as they did in a 
similar poll in 1949, that they thought 
the Air Force would be the most impor- 
tant. 

Comments the director of the Gallup 
poll: 

Military experts may be startled to note 
how extremely one-sided the vote continues 
to be on the Air Force—how much the drama 
and color of the Air Force has fired the 
popular imagination. 

The great popular appeal of the Air Force 
affects all walks of life. Persons who have 
attended college feel the same way about the 
relative position of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as those who attended only high school 
or grade school, 


It is not that the Air Force is the most 
popular of the services in general esteem, 
however. The point is, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Air Force must play the top role in 
the next war, if we are to win it; and 
that is what the American people know, 
and what we must keep in mind in our 
consideration of the defense budget. 

I ask the consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks and insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the figures as- 
sembled by Mr. George Gallup, director 
of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, bearing on thig inescapable 
fact. The news release containing this 
significant information follows: 

THE GALLUP PoLL—Toprp ROLE FoR AIR Force 
IN NEXT WaR FORECAST 
(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 31.—If another 
world war comes, the average American today 
has one idea fixed firmly in his mind: the 
United States Air Force would play a much 


more important part in it than either the 
Army or the Navy. 
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More than 7 out of every 10 Persons 
71 percent, questioned in the latest j; itis 
survey think the Air Force would ba r.._ 
important, compared to 5 percent who | 
the Navy and 4 percent who think + 
would be most important. 

About 1 person in 5, or 19 percent, beljeva 
all 3 branches will be equally imports... 
This is an increase, however, over the oni; 
reflected by a similar question in 1949 

This is clearly shown in the resyltc ,» 
interviews with a cross-section of 
across the country, who were 
question by institute reporters: 

“In the event of another world war. wh; 
branch of the Armed Forces do you, +h; 
will be most important—the Army, tee N: . 
or the Air Force?” 7 ee 

The vote today and that of a similar «- 
vey in October, 1949: ei 


Today 1949 


or 


ne Arn 


portant 


1Ults 


48Ked this 








Army 
Navy 
Air Force es 
All three equally important 

Don't know__- 


Today’s table adds to more than 100 per. 
cent because some persons named tw 
branches which they said would be equal 
important. 

Military experts may be startled to note 
how extremely one-sided the vote continu 
to be on the Air Force, how much the d 
and color of the Air Force has fired the p 
lar imagination. 

The great popular appeal of the Air Force 
affects all walks of life. Persons who haye 
attended college feel the same way about the 
relative position of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as those who attended only high schoo 
or grade school, 

The same situation prevails by age levels 
as shown in the following tables: 





By education 























College — ene 
———__— ! 
| 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
ee 6 3 
I aarti orm wit acasicateedl 4 | 4 
Air Force aie 71 | 71 | 
SS eee 19 | 21 
ee 2 | 2 
By age 
mpnemneenigoren 
21-29 30-49 i 
years years ( 
Percent | Percent | Pe 
I ois ic ae sila censcineanie 7 4 
EEN 2 chien airmgnaieatna 3 
ces 70 69 
aa ae 19 21 | 








Bridge Clearances Over Navigable Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recorp the followins 
article which appeared in the Eveniné 
Star on March 25, 1955: 








FoRE AND AFT 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr.) 


ecent Commerce Department report 
. clearances over navigable streams 
t into the open a long-standing 
etween highway and railroad groups 

é and waterway forces on the 
- he report is only the beginning of 
mises to be a hot debate for some 

me. 

wbiter in all likelihood may be Con- 
What it decides could sharply affect 

-s in all parts of the country, in- 

the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay 


with the administration’s $101 billion pro- 
hway program as a backdrop, State 
officials, road builders, and others 

lv interested in keeping down costs, 
larly for bridges over rivers and coves. 
vears the Army engineers have had 

nal say on bridge clearances over water- 


here has been @ move by some groups, 
nwhile, to have Congress shift responsi- 
t r bridge clearances to the Commerce 
partment which some feel would be more 
to highway people—perhaps at the 
of waterway traffic. While the Com- 
nerce study refrains from making any trans- 
fer proposal, the Hoover Commission task 
force on water resources, headed by Adm. 
Ben Moreell, has been looking into this and 
other problems. Its report is due to go to 
the full Commission next month, and the 
( ion to report to Congress in early 


xpense 






















fay 

It is of interest that the engineers would 
t support the key recommendation of six 
made in the Commerce report. 
mmerce would have Congress set up new 
itegories of what is a navigable stream. 
nder the lowest category would come water- 
now “deemed navigable but of ques- 
ble value for navigation.” Obviously 
is would include many rivers and water- 
ys used by yachtsmen and fishermen. 
Commerce suggests a solution for craft 
ising these waterways: Hinged masts, radars, 
und stacks. What this would cost boatmen 
one ventures to estimate. 

Boat owners have an ally in this respect, 
too. Areport from the Treasury Department 
(obviously prepared by the Coast Guard) 
states that it may not be practical or safe for 
masts to be unstepped or collapsed, and be- 
sides, such alterations might violate both in- 
ternational and inland rules on carrying of 
navigation lights. 

The Commerce study also discloses that 
Defense Secretary Wilson does not go along 
with the Army engineers on the need for 
additional legislation in defining the new 
categories of waterways. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials, which has been active in this 
whole field, has summed up the arguments 
for the land forces in this way: 

“We are not opposed in any way to reason- 
able and justifiable clearances and naviga- 
ton requirements, but the relative im- 
portance of waterborne and automotive 
ransport has not remained ‘static over the 
years since the action of Congress in 1906 
n the superior rights of water traffic was 
naicated. In 1906 there were 106,000 pas- 
fenger cars and 2,000 trucks used in our 
country, whereas now there are some 46 mil- 
4on_ passenger cars and 10 = million 
trucks * * * the relative importance of wa- 
terborne transportation has diminished.” 
Boatmen, lacking any national voice in 
fuch matters, only hope the boom won't 


ae too far the other way in this whole 
ispute 





saagous 


i 















b Tronic ally, it would come at a time when 
nea ‘ng has become a major form of recrea- 
‘on and the boating industry reaches close 


toa $1-billion-a-year operation. 
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Red Cross Programs and Services in 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of a report 
made to the Governor of Alabama on the 
Red Cross programs and services carried 
on in Alabama this last year. The citi- 
zens of Alabama as Red Cross volun- 
teers, are giving daily exemplary hu- 
manitarian service to their neighbors in 
need. The Red Cross volunteers in Ala- 
bama have been particularly active in 
the national blood program. Last year 
the residents of Alabama made it pos- 
sible to supply sufficient blood to meet 
both defense and civilian blood needs in 
the territory. These volunteers are per- 
forming a wonderful service and I wish 
to express my deepest gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the personal sacrifices they 
have made in behalf of all the people. 

The aforementioned report follows: 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 

Atlanta, Ga., April 7, 1955. 
The Honorable KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ROBERTS: As Representative from 
Alabama, we believe that you will be inter- 
ested in the attached copy of a report made 
to the Governor of Alabama on Red Cross 
programs and services provided in the State 
during the last fiscal year. This same report 
has gone to each of the State legislators. 
We are happy to share with you information 
regarding Red Cross in your State and in 
your district since we feel that you have a 
personal interest. 

As director of field service for Alabama, 
it is my pleasure to work with each of the 
78 Red Cross chapters in the State. I am 
very proud of the record that has been made 
by Red Cross volunteers and look forward 
to continued progress in all programs and 
activities during the coming year. 

The chapters in central Alabama partici- 
pate actively in the national blood program 
through the Red Cross regional blood center 
in Birmingham. Last year residents of Ala- 
bama made it possible to supply sufficient 
blood to meet defense and civilian blood 
needs in the territory. 

We will be glad to provide additional in- 
formation on any of the Red Cross services 
or programs about which you may have 
questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpNA MATTOX, 
Miss Edna Mattox, 
Director, Field Service. 


__— 


REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA, RED 
Cross ACTIVITIES IN THE STATE DURING 1954 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
Atlanta, Ga., February 25, 1955. 
The Honorable JaAMEs E. FoLsom, 
Governor of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Dear GOVERNOR FoLsom: Citizens of Ala- 
bama, as Red Cross volunteers, are giving 
exemplary humanitarian service to their 
neighbors in need. It is with pleasure that 
we offer this annual report of their activities 
during 1954. 
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In 78 chapters covering every community 
in the State, 29,000 volunteer workers are 
giving consistently of their time, training, 
and talents toward accomplishment of these 
services. In many instances they are work- 
ing in conjunction with governmental and 
community organizations 

These volunteers, in discharge of 
mary obligation of the Red Cross, are assist- 
ing members of the Armed Forces and their 
families with their personal problems. Last 

i 


year 11,500 servicemen’s families, throu 

local chapters, were assisted in family crises 
created by illness, accident, death, financial, 
and other emergencies, and many routine 


welfare problems. Working with hometown 
chapters in handling these situations were 
ted Cross staff assigned to military installa- 
tions and hospitals in the United States 
overseas, 

They are providing entertainment 
recreation for convalescents in military 
erans, and civilian hospitals. Gray Lady, 
canteen, entertainment, staff aide, nurse's 
aide, motor service, production, and other 
volunteers gave almost 30,000 hours of time 
and special talent in the entertainment and 
instruction in crafts of convalescent patients 
in military hospitals. Volunteers also have 
given 33,400 hours of time to similar service 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals located 
at Birmingham, Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, 
and Tuskegee in the past year. 

They are assisting war veterans and their 
families in welfare problems, and also giving 
assistance in applying for Government bene- 
fits and in developing and presenting claims. 
In this service they work with Red Cross 
claims staff assigned to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration offices. A total number of 900 claims 
cases were acted upon last year. 

They are helping to make whole blood and 
its derivatives available to the sick and in- 
jured through Red Cross blood centers located 
at Birmingham and Mobile, and Atlanta, Ga, 
Last year, Alabama donors contributed 58,- 
200 units of blood to these centers. Fifty- 
seven Alabama chapters are participants in 
this blood program. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization distributed 30,080 cc’s of gamma 
globulin from Red Cross sources to public 
health departments in Alabama during 1954, 
in addition to shipments from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

They are helping the victims of tornadoes, 
floods, hurricanes, fires, and other natural 
disasters, not only in time of emergency but 
also for weeks afterward, where needed, giv- 
ing long-term rehabilitation aid that will 
help restore stricken families to normal life. 
In disaster operations they work in conjunc- 
tion with State, county, and city govern- 
mental agencies; Civil Defense; military and 
other groups having responsibility in this 
field. Also in cooperation with these groups, 
Alabama’s Red Cross chapter workers are 
active in preparedness for disaster, educating 
the public in precautionary measures, and 
setting up cooperative plans of emergency 
action with other agencies. The past year 
was a relatively light one for major natural 
disasters in Alabama. In 12 relief operations 
the Red Cross helped 144 families at a cost 
of $96,800, mostly for homes reconstruction 
and refurnishing and assistance with medical 
and hospital expenses. 

Alabama chapters’ volunteers are reducing 
the hazards of water sports by providing 
training in swimming and lifesaving, and in 
safe handling of small craft. Last year, 700 
water safety instructors issued 8,600 certi- 
ficates in swimming and lifesaving. 

They are teaching people how to be self- 
reliant in home nursing and how to give 
first-aid in emergencies. Last year, 1,600 
first-aid instructors issued certificates to 
more than 7,500 persons; while 3,200 certifi- 
cates in home care of the sick and mother 
and baby care were issued by approximately 
200 home nursing instructors. 


and 


and 
vet- 
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Volunteers have taught young people of 
high and elementary school age, through the 
Junior Red Cross, how to be good citizens 
through service in projects for the commu- 
nity and in behalf of needy children in other 
lands. Last year, Junior Red Cross enroll- 
ment in Alabama’s schools totaled 371,880 


students. 

This record of service is one of which you 
and all the people of Alabama may well be 
proud, for it is a magnificent tribute to the 
warm heart of a great people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EpNa MATrTox, 
Miss Edna Mattox, 
Director, Field Service. 


Ike Strong in Minshall Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
ing the results of a poll taken by my col- 
league, WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, who repre- 
sents the 23d District of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you join with 
me when I say that some of us who have 
been here for several terms look with 
pride upon the endeavors and accom- 
plishments of some of the freshmen or 
new Members of Congress. I have that 
pride when I see the services being per- 
formed by Congressman MINSHALL, of 
Ohio. It was my privilege to serve with 
Congressman MINSHALL back in the Ohio 
Legislature. He is bringing to Congress 
the same excellent service and unceasing 
efforts on behalf of the people he repre- 
sents. His endeavors to keep in contact 
with his constituents by means of many 
visits and polls certainly is comemndable. 
In my opinion, we need have no fear of 
the future when the American people 
send to Congress young men with vision, 
integrity, honesty, and a willingness to 
work as exemplified by some of the new 
Members of this great legislative body, 
including the capable Member from the 
23d District of Ohio. 

Ike STRONG IN MINSHALL PoLL 

Congressman WILLIAM E. MINSHALL today 
released the final tabulation of returns to 
his opinion poll which was mailed to a cross 
section of approximately 25,000 23d Congres- 
sional District residents in March. 

The final tabulation of nearly 4,000 re- 
turns produced unmistakable evidence that 
President Eisenhower and his program are 
extremely popular with 23d District voters. 
Eighty-three and seven-tenths percent of 
those people answering the poll answered 
“Yes” to the question, “Is the Eisenhower 
administration doing a good job?” 

This 83.7-percent support is an increase of 
almost 15 percent over the Eisenhower vote 
in 1952 when the President received 69.4 
percent of the total vote cast for that office 
in the 23d Congressional District. 

The largest number of “Yes” answers was 
in response to the question “Do you favor 
the development and use of atomic energy in 
private enterprise?” Ninety-three and one- 
tenth percent of the answers favored this 
portion of President Eisenhower's program. 
Another portion of the Eisenhower program 
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heavily favored by 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict voters was the 89.4 percent support of 
the President's Armed Forces Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Twenty-third District residents registered 
their greatest disapproval against the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations, 
Almost as great a disapproval was registered 
against the further lowering of taxes when 
84 percent of those polled answered “No” to 
the question “Do you believe that we should 
cut taxes first and balance the budget later?” 
In this regard, a near majority, 49.3 percent, 
would even approve higher Federal taxes if 
needed to balance the budget. 


Final tabulation, Congressman William E. 
’ g 


Question 


Io you favor continued military assistance to Asia? 
do you favor continued economic assistance to Asia? 
I)o you favor continued military assistance to Europe? 


1)o you favor continued economic assistance to Europe? 


Should nuclear weapons be used against Communist aggression? 
our continued support? 


1»o you feel the United Nations deserves 
Jo you favor a dmitting 
Are you in agre 
Would you favor reductions in defense spending? 
Io you favor wage and price “standby”’ 


Do you favor g 
who use the defense of the fifth amendment? 


Io you favor the use in Federal courts of evide nee gained by or dey 


tapping in cases involving national security’ 


To you favor an Armed Forces Reserve program to build and maintain powerful civilian 


reserve . 
To you favor universal military training? 


Do you believe that we should cut taxes first and balance the budget later’ 

Would you approve higher Federal taxes if needed to balance the budget? 

Would you favor increasing present old age and survivorship benefits under the Social 
Security Act? a a . 


Should the Taft-H artley” Act be amended? 


Do you approve of Federal aid to education to assist States in providing more public 


school classrooms? 


Do you approve of state hood for H: waii? sail ntiimsiiddiaiaiteimedin tite bittebiicana 6 


Do you approve of statehood for Alaska? 
Ido you approve of the reciprocal trade 


1)o you favor the Bricker amendment? 


Ido you favor raising postal rates to reduce the deficit in the Post Office De partment? 


° 


Should 18-year-olds be given the right to vote 


Should the present 75 cents an hour minimum wage law be increased to 90 cents an hour? 


1)o you favor a salary increase for Federal employees? 


lo you believe that C ongress should authorize 35,000 additional public housing units in 


each of the next 2 years? 


Do you believe that the Small Business Administration which assists ana encour ages 


small-business enterprises should be continued? 


Are you in favor of the administration’s expanded Federal interstate highw: ay ‘progr: um? 
1o you favor a Federal health reinsurance program to encourage voluntary participation 


in health-insurance programs? 


To you favor the developrrent and use of atomic ene rg gy in priv ate ente rprise? 
Is the Eisenhower administration doing a good job?_..-.. 


a 


National Monument at Summit, Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
from Utah State Legislature urging na- 
tional monument at Promontory Sum- 
mit, Utah: 

Senate Resolution 5 
Resolution of the Senate of the 3ist Legis- 
lature of the State of Utah Urging Con- 
gress to Have the Area at Promontory 

Summit, Utah, Where the Two Railroads 

Joined Made a National Monument 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Utah: 


Red China to the United Nations? nbsicnion 
ment with the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy?__....-- 


controls for use in case of emergency 
Do you believe that the civil defense program is adequate? 


Io you favor congressional investigations of Un-American activities? 
rranting immunity from criminal prosecution and forcing people to testify 


agree ments progr: am?___. 
Io you favor the administration's farm program of flexible price supports? 


April 


Thirty-one and five-tenths percent of ; 
people polled had no opinion on the B; 
amendment and 27.2 percent had no on). 
on the reciprocal trade-agreements pr 
the two largest percentages in the ‘ 
ion” column. 

Congressman MINSHALL expressed } 
preciation for the prompt and ama 
sponse to his opinion poll and stateq 
results evidenced such a sincere and «; 
interest in Government operations + 
ture polls will be a regular part of 
resenting the people of the 23d Coner: 
District.” ; 

The final tabulation follows: 


Minshall’s opinion poll 


> 


yeloped from wire 








Co and 


wo 


Whereas the Union Pacific Railway 
the Central Pacific Railway Co., now kn 
as the Southern Pacific Railway Co., con- 
structed nearly 1,800 miles of railroad in 6 
years and joined a continent by meeting 4 
Promontory Summit, Box Elder County, 
Utah, on May 10, 1869; and 

Whereas the joining of our west and east 
coasts by railway changed the history of our 
country and affected and improved the lives 
of its inhabitants; and 

Whereas the building of these two might 
railroads in such short time and over s 
rough and wild country still stands : as one of 
the finest examples of American ingenuity, 
and 

Whereas the importance of the event 
tracts large numbers of visitors and tourists 
to this area each year, although there are * 
accommodations at present for them, 4! 

Whereas many thinking people have !! 
vestigated for sometime plans to perpetu 
this great and important historical mome 
in our Nation's history and have concluce 
that the area must be given to the peo] 
this country: Now, therefore, be it 








d. That the Senate of the 31st Leg- 
of the State of Utah urge the Con- 
the United States of America to pro- 
have a national park made of the 
+ Promontory Summit, Utah, to com- 
te the event mentioned; be it fur- 
d. That a certified copy of this reso- 
forwarded by the secretary of state 
ngressional delegation for Utah and 
secretary of the Interior of the 
States of America. 


——_——$— 


Background on Parcel Post Size and 
Weight Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
ircel post service was created by act of 
‘oneress in 1912, and went into oper- 
ation on January 1, 1913. It was recog- 
nized in the Congress at that time that 
establishment of a parcel-post sys- 
\uld bring about some dislocations 
nthe transportation business. Proof is 
ound in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
t 13, 1912, where this statement is 


IN THI 
IN THI 















tem we 


rhe proposed measure will benefit all 
of the people except those carriers 
Ww ged in the business of transport- 
ing wares. While the patronage of 
these will be lessened, it will have the effect 
their business to the more weighty 
which is distinctly the business of 
n carriers. 


That statement also belies some alle- 
tions that the parcel-post establish- 
ment was for the principal benefit of 
rural residents in that it says the enact- 
ment would benefit all classes of people. 
The impermanence of the original 11- 
pound, 72-inch limit on parcel post is 
pointed up by the Senate committee 
report of 1912, which said: 
When the parcel-post service has once 
beeh Inaugurated, details, such as insurance, 
t on delivery, reduction in rates, in- 
creased weight limits, and so forth, can be 
I added as experience indicates the 
ter of the new service that should be 
vided, 





The wants of the American public 
were quickly made known, and the first 
increase in parcels allowable in the mails 
was made in August 1913—just 8 
after the service began. Other 
increases were made periodically until 
1931, when the 70-pound, 100-inch limit 
was reached. This was apparently the 
Spumum, as it remained in effect for 
more than 20 years, half the life of the 
pareel-post system, until Public Law 199 
Was enacted in 1951. 
During this 20-year period, the Rail- 
Way Express Agency was making acquisi- 
Bons to become a monopoly in its field, 
we final acquisition being made in 1938. 
Vuring this 20-year period, the express 
“sency enjoyed its greatest period of 
a berity. During the latter part of 
«0-year period, there began an up- 


4MOTILIIS 


Vall 
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surge in the businesses of motor carriers 
and freight forwarders. 

In an economic period, when nearly all 
business was prospering, the early years 
after World War II, the business of the 
express agency declined. Rising costs 
of doing business forced railway-express 
rates up 123 percent, while parcel-post 
rates were increasing 125 percent. Dur- 
ing this period, there was a 25-percent 
decline in railway-express shipments and 
a 50-percent decline in railroad less- 
than-carload shipments. At the same 
time, however, there wa staking place a 
180-percent increase in  freight-for- 
warder activity, a 260-percent rise in 
over-the-road carriage—motor carriers, 
and a 17,25l-percent increase in air 
freight. During this same period, the 
growth of the parcel-post service only 
paralleled the growth of business in the 
other three classifications of mail. 

The express agency, supported by its 
parent-company railroads, found a con- 
venient whipping boy in the parcel-post 
system. Apparently they felt that it 
would be easier to wreck this valuable 
service in an effort to recoup its losses 
than it would be to cope with their true 
competitors—the freight forwarders, 
motor carriers, and air transport. 

They sold their case well to the Con- 
gress. The employee unions of the rail- 
roads and the express agency were mo- 
bilized, and the rank-and-file employees 
were recruited to write emotional letters 
to the Congress, and fallacious reason- 
ing was employed so effectively that the 
Congress was persuaded to enact Public 
Law 199 in 1951, to become effective 
January 1, 1952. 

That law says: 

I. Packages moving between first-class 
post offices in the first and second postal 
zones can measure no more than 72 inches, 
length and girth combined, and can weigh 
up to 40 pounds. 

II. Packages moving between first-class 
post cffices in the third through eighth 
postal zones can measure 72 inches, length 
and girth combined, but can weigh no more 
than 20 pounds. 

III. Parcels moving to or from a second-, 
third-, or fourth-class post office could still 
adhere to the 70-pound, 100-inch limit for- 
merly available to all postal patrons. 


The effect of this law was to provide a 
Government small-parcel delivery serv- 
ice to the least populous sections of the 
country; a parcel delivery service of the 
most expensive kind to the areas of the 
country which by reason of their lack of 
development contributed least to the 
support of the cost of the service. But 
at the same time, the citizens of the 
more densely populated areas, from 
whom comes the major financial support 
to the Government, are being denied all 
but a small part of the parcel-post 
service. 

The law was enacted over the protest 
of the shipping public who stood ready 
to pay any necessary cost of the parcel- 
post service commensurate with efficient 
operation; a shipping public which knew 
there could be no substitute for the par- 
cel-post system, which reaches into every 
town, village, and hamlet of the United 
States. 

The proponents of Public Law 199 had 
as their watchword “Get the freight out 
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of the parcel-post service.” While Web- 
ster’s International Unabridged Diction- 
ary provides no definitive dimensions for 
freight, traffic experts recognize freight 
as being only those shipments in excess 
of 100 pounds. 

The effects of the law have been these: 

Contrary to the claim that enactment 
of the law would increase Railway Ex- 
press employment, the number of em- 
ployees of that agency has continued to 
decline until now there are fewer em- 
ployees than in 1940, and 1,155 fewer 
employees than when the law went into 
effect. 

According to information filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Ex- 
press Agency net profit has fallen from 
$556,000 in 1951, the last year before 
Public Law 199 became operative, to only 
$11,624 for the first 10 months of 1954. 

Packaging costs of commercial users 
of parcel post have increased greatly 
due to the necessity of breaking packages 
formerly acceptable in parcel post into 
two or more packages in order to meet 
the restrictions of Public Law 199. This 
also has the effect of increasing operat- 
ing expenses in the Post Office Depart- 
ment by reason of increasing the number 
of packages handled in moving a volume 
of weight formerly acceptable in the mail 
in a single package. 

The private patron of the parcel post 
System has met with utter confusion un- 
der the act. In many instances the son 
or daughter in college can no longer send 


their laundry home; food boxes from 
home are smaller. New patterns are 
being sent in Christmas gifts going 


through the mails in order to avoid the 
freight classification spelled out in Pub- 
lic Law 199. A lady’s winter coat, when 
properly packaged for mailing, is now 
barred from the mails because it often 
falls into the category of freight. 

Rural patrons of the Post Office De- 
partment, who were exempted from the 
restrictions of Public Law 199, were not 
able to escape the 36-percent increase in 
parcel-post rates, which is said by postal 
officials to be an increase nearly 60 per- 
cent greater than would have been neces- 
sary without Public Law 199. 

The fiscal condition of the Post Office 
Department, in behalf of which the pro- 
ponents of Public Law 199 assumed to 
speak at length, is said by postal officials 
to be around $70 million worse off than 
would be the case without Public Law 
199. 


But the efforts of the opponents to this 
aw to get it repealed have not yet been 
successful. 

Principal reasons for this lack of suc- 
cess to date are: 

The proponents of the law are most 
adept at twisting statistics to picture 
conditions as favorable to their cause 
when such is not the case. They take 
the Post Office Department reports and 
interpret them to mean something en- 
tirely different from what was intended 
by that office. They quote statements 
out of context, and use different figures 
of their own to portray whatever pic- 
ture best suits their need at the moment. 

An outstanding example of the latter 
is this: 
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The express agency, when seeking 
ICC approval for increased minimum 
charges, said they had captured only 
20 percent of the business lost to the 
Post Office Department by reason of 
Public Law 199. But, a few weeks later, 
when they went before the St. George 
subcommittee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1954 to urge re- 
tention of that law, they said they had 
gained 57 percent of the business lost 
to the post office by reason of Public 
Law 199. In the same connection, the 
agency often claims that competition 
from the Post Office Department had 
caused the layoff of 40,000 railway ex- 
press employees. However, when they 
appeared before the ICC to get a rate 
increase, they presented information to 
show that 1,941 employees had been re- 
turned to their jobs. They told the con- 
eressional committee that about 4,000 
had been returned to their jobs. Now, 
if they had recovered 20 percent of the 
business they claimed the parcel-post 
system had taken from them before Pub- 
lic Law 199, it would seem that 8,000 
people would have been returned to their 
jobs. If they had recaptured 57 percent 
of the traffic driven out of the parcel- 
post system by Public Law 199, would 
not more than 22,000 people have been 
returned to their jobs? Yet, according 
to most recent employment figures avail- 
able, there are 1,155 fewer employees in 
the agency now than when Public Law 
199 went into effect. That leaves us 
completely in the dark as to just how 
has the parcel-post system affected rail- 
way express employment and profits? 
Indeed, is there any relationship at all? 
Was the parcel-post system ever competi- 
tive with the Railway Express Agency? 
The business on which the motor car- 
riers, air carriers, and freight forward- 
ers are prospering certainly did not come 
from the parcel-post system. Proof of 
this lies in the difficulties experienced 
when a shipper asks for the pickup of a 
shipment weighing less than 100 pounds. 
The prosperity of these carriers cannot 
all be attributed to movement of mer- 
chandise that just never moved before. 
It had to come from some other car- 
rier, and there is ample evidence to in- 
dicate that much of it came from the 
railroads and from the Railway Express 
Agency. 

But the railroads and the express 
agency have the political strength to 
continue to convince the Congress that 
its competitor is the parcel-post system; 
they have sold the Congress that its 
losses were due to the dozen shirts, the 
fishing rod, the card table, the lamp 
shade, and any number of similar items 
formerly carried by the parcel-post sys- 
tem, but which, because of a strange 
act of Congress, are now classified as 
“freight,” and, as such, are barred from 
the mails. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will 
soon realize that interests of 160 million 
Americans—all potential users of the 
parcel-post system—are to be consid- 
ered ahead of the interests of a single 
monopoly that cannot rightly tell who 
its real competitors are. When the Con- 
gress reaches such a realization, or when 
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the true facts of the parcel-post con- 
troversy are evaluated, there can be only 
one result: repeal of Public Law 199. 


Percy A. Brown Observes 50th Year in 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following feature story from 
the Sunday Independent, Wilkes-Barre, 
Sunday, April 17, 1955, on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary observance of 
one of the Nation’s outstanding restau- 
ranteurs and merchandisers, Percy A. 
Brown. As documented in the article, 
Mr. Brown's career is a saga in the an- 
nals of American private enterprise, and 
graphically points up the inevitable re- 
sult of hard work and initiative. His is 
a career of which Iam exceedingly proud. 

The article follows: 

Percy A. BROWN To Mark 50TH YEAR IN BuUSI- 
NESS—STARTED CAREER AS NEWSPAPERBOY 
ON STREETS OF WILKES-BARRE—FIRM Has 
SPLENDID NATIONAL REPUTATION 


Percy A. Brown, Wyoming Valley’s mer- 
chant prince, is preparing to observce his 
50th year in business. 

The man who started his career as a news- 
paper boy on the streets of Wilkes-Barre at 
the age of 10 will mark his first half century 
as a business leader with a series of gala 
events within the coming weeks. 

As he prepares to start another milestone 
in business his eyes are on the future. 

“We have gone a long way in the past 50 
years through up-to-date merchandising. 
The people of Wyoming Valley can be as- 
sured that our policy will not change in the 
years ahead. We will try with each succeed- 
ing day to keep abreast of our field,” Mr. 
Brown declared. 

From a humble beginning Percy A. Brown 
has progressed to a place of eminence in 
the business history of the State and Na- 
tion. His combination store and cafeteria 
at 18-32 East Northampton Street has a 
splendid national reputation. During the 
years that have passed since he first entered 
business, Mr. Brown has been a pace setter. 
His merchandising methods have been copied 
by businessmen the Nation over. 


ACTIVE FOR YEARS 


A leader in all branches of community life, 
Mr. Brown has the respect and admiration 
of the cosmopolitan population which makes 
up Wyoming Valley. During the past half 
century he has been at the forefront o* all 
movements designed to assist in the pro- 
motion and development of this region. 

Mr. Brown was born of humble parents 
in 1883, near St. John’s in Butler Valley in 
what is now commonly referred to as the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. His father, 
the late Franklin Jackson Brown, moved to 
Wilkes-Barre to accept employment as a sub- 
stitute mail carrier when the present mer- 
chant prince was a mere tot. His late mother 
was Mary C. (Wenner) Brown. The mer- 
chant’s father finished his life serving as a 
coachman for the late Morgan B. Williams, a 
coal operator in the days when Wilkes-Barre 
was not so old. 
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PARENTS OF DAUGHTER 


Percy Brown married Leah Brink, of Larow. 
ville, and they have one daughter, yy, 
Clyde Davis, of Kingston. Mrs. Day, 
secretary of Percy A. Brown & Co. 

He attended the public schools and 
age of 10 began his active business car 
@ newspaper boy. Later, after leaving scho, 
he was employed as a delivery boy in tn, 
department store of Fowler, Dick & Wa)ke- 

In 1896 Mr. Brown first became co; nect i 
with the meat business finding employr 
with L. M. Utz, a prosperous and su: 
meat dealer. He remained with thi 
lishment for 5 years, acquiring a t 
knowledge of the meat business. Lat, 
Brown was connected with other est 
ments of the same type, including the m; 
markets of Herman Knappman, Ja 
ricks, and Frederick LaFrance. 

When Mr. LaFrance died in 19 
Brown, together with his father, bought ¢) 
business and at that time continued the 
meat market at South Washington and Eas: 
Northampton Streets. 

Mr. Brown’s policy of handling only 
quality meats and bolognas proved su 
ful from the start. By 1909, Mr. B: 
business had increased to the point that 
was necessary to find larger quarters 
moved to the location the store now o 
pies. Every few years after he added new 
departments. 

The first addition provided for a New York- 
type delicatessen department. From tt 
outset Percy Brown carried imported and 
fancy foods along with scores of ndar 
items, thus providing his customers with t 
greatest selectivity possibile. 

NATIONALLY KNOWN 


During the intervening years, Mr. Brown's 
reputation as a merchant grew in le 
bounds. His concern is now natior 
recognized as a famous food market 
cafeteria. To complement his meat 
delicatessen departments, Mr. Brown 
added a fresh fruits and vegetable de; 
ment and soon after that incorporated fre 
fish in the same department. Next 
the sandwich counter which in 1920 was de- 
veloped into a large, modern cafeteria 
the same time the bakery was added 
lowed soon by his own ice cream a! 
department. 

After this period, Mr. Brown’s energy | 
poured into the task of making mo! 
for his evergrowing business. His 1 
in better cooked foods and the quality 
ards he adopted in 1905, kept his org 
tion ever mindful of better method 
proved ingredients and perfect hi 
ing. Quality was always the prime inte! 
Procedures for uniformity and qualit 
trol methods were constantly bei 
stalled so that every day the hund! 
items served or sold at Brown's wer 
the same. 

In 1929, the cafeteria was again e! 
and modernized. Four years after ti 
complete candy department was 
making the store as complete as 
found anywhere. 

Just before World War II st 
Brown became interested in the devek 
of cooked frozen foods. Many ps 
successfully frozen and marketed 
vegetables, fruits and juices, but 
this time little had been done in tht 
of cooked food items. With his e) 
future, Mr. Brown embarked On a p! 
research in this line. 


MANY STUDIED RESULTS 


His research was so exten 
famous restaurant and food store 
throughout the country visited Brow 
study the results. The United States Arm) 
working with the National Restaurant A 
ciation in 1946 sent a group otf 








mobile laboratory from Chicago to 
ests on some of the items Percy Brown 
rozen. 

ther experimental projects were launched 
by Brown's. A radar range was installed 
. experimental purposes. Dietitians em- 
\veq by Mr. Brown performed services for 
-. entire industry, finding out what could 
be done With this type of cooking. The 
ufacturer of the range still uses many 
-; she techniques developed by Percy Brown. 
“4 new and controlled method of aging 
beef was developed in the back room of 
i Somewhere in the country, some 
had made a cabinet to age beef, thus 
nroving the flavor and increasing the 
tenderness. The final technical angles and 
1e method was supplied by Percy Brown. 
“Du ring the past 50 years, Percy Brown has 
been first in many achievements. The first 
meena system was installed in the 
cafeteria long before the modern systems 
were developed. Although a bit crude from 
the mechanical point of view, this system 
then provided by ice and fans, afforded com- 
fort for the guest in the cafeteria. 


In recent years a stainless steel anthracite 
ning stove was installed in the restaurant 
stchen. This was widely publicized because 
t was the first stainless steel coal stove ever 
made. 
Over this last half century, improved 
equipment, such as ice-making machinery, 
onveyor systems, reel type ovens, automatic 
wrapping Machines and a vacuum blender 
which extracts all air during the mixing 
process of bolognas and table-ready meats 
were added. 
after 50 years, the completely mod- 
Percy Brown's offers to this com- 
the widest variety of quality foods 
consistently competitive prices, in an 
tmosphere of courtesy and friendliness. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE Pro- 
GRAM—GRANTS FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS To 
STUDY AT INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


The report of the House Appropriation 


Committee on the international educa- 
tonal exchange activities of the State De- 
partme nt includes a statement to the effect 
‘hat the committee “doubts that it was 


ever the intent of the Congress to pay the 
cost of sending foreign students from their 
wy to study at a university of another 
reign country.” This statement read in 
nnection with the hearings on this ac- 
‘vity seems to reflect some concern over the 
that $220,155 in foreign currency equi- 
‘ents, out of a total of $22 million re- 
ested for this activity, would be spent on 
‘ants to enable foreigners to attend Amer- 
‘an educational institutions in other for- 
€ign countries, 

I should like to point out that the hear- 
nes indicate that the Department does not 
Propose to spend this modest sum for stud- 
les In universities of other foreign countries 
but rather for studies in American colleges, 
American schools, and American institutes 
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situated in foreign countries, and mostly in 
the countries of which the proposed stu- 
dents are citizens. It is true that to a lim- 
ited extent some of these students would 
study in other foreign countries. 

The information submitted by the De- 
partment and included in the report of the 
hearings (p. 334), however, indicates that 
something less than 16 percent of the local 
overseas grants or a total of $35,154 in foreign 
currency equivalents would be devoted to 
such studies in so-called “third countries.” 
That information indicates that this small 
sum would enable two students from Iraq to 
study at the American University of Beirut 
and that less than 220 out of the 1,354 of 
these local overseas grantees would study for 
short periods of time at the well-known 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies in 
Salzburg, Austria, and at American insti- 
tutes modeled after it in Norway and Hol- 
land. 

As I understand it, the authority for such 
grants is to be found in the Fulbright act. 
That act provides, among other things, for 
the expenditure of foreign currencies for 
“financing studies, research, instruction and 
other educational activities * * * of the 
citizens of such foreign country in the 
American schools and institutions of higher 
learning located outside the continental 
United States” and its territories “includ- 
ing transportation, tuition, maintenance, and 
other expenses incident to scholastic activi- 
ties.” I understand that this provision was 
intended to extend the benefits of educa- 
tional exchange to a few foreign grantees, too 
many of whom could not come to this coun- 
try and for whom such contact with Ameri- 
can education and American educators would 
be the next best thing. 


Pursuant to that provision, grants have 
been made for attendance at such American 
centers of American influence as Roberts 
College at Istanbul, the American University 
of Beirut and the American Farm School at 
Salonika and other such institutions. As 
the program has progressed, other additional 
institutions have been qualified to partici- 
pate in this phase of the program by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, the Board ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
and consisting primarily of nongovernmental 
educators “for the purpose of selecting stu- 
dents and educational institutions qualified 
to participate in this program, and to super- 
vise the exchange program authorized 
herein.” 

The hearings in the report would indicate 
that the committee was concerned primarily 
with the attendance of these foreign na- 
tionals at such American institutes abroad 
as the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies 
at Salzburg, Austria, and similar American 
institutes which have been established with 
the Salzburg Seminar as a model. I under- 
stand also that the focus of study in such 
institutes or seminars is American institu- 
tions and American studies, and that in most 
cases the students who receive these small 
grants are, in fact, teachers and mature peo- 
ple in positions where they can pass on 
what they have learned about American in- 
stitutions in an influential way to their stu- 
dents, their associates, and their fellow citi- 
zens at home. 

The hearings themselves contain a full 
description of the Salzburg Seminar which 
points out the fact that the Seminar is a 
private American institution which has re- 
ceived gifts from many private respectable 
American sources. The purpose of the Sem- 
inar is to enable Europeans to understand 
more fully the United States, its institutions, 
culture and way of life, and insofar as possi- 
ble to correct the misconceptions concern- 
ing the United States which exist in Europe 
today. I call attention especially to the 
statement of the United States High Com- 
missioner to Austria in 1951, which is quoted 
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in the hearings: “Never before has it been 
so necessary for freemen to meet together 
in groups dedicated to better understand- 
ing and support of our free institutions.” 

I understand that the Salzburg Seminar 
and others like it also utilize fully Ameri- 
can professors sent abroad under the Pu- 
BRIGHT program thereby expanding greatly 
the audiences for these spokesmen on Amer- 
ican life and institutions. In view of all 
these facts, I would hope that nothing in 
the committee report would convey the 
impression that these seminars or institutes 
are universities of another foreign country. 
Rather, they are American centers abroad 
which, like the earlier and better known in- 
stitutions like Roberts College, are islands 
of American influence and understanding 
overseas. I hope that this kind of activity 
can be continued on its current modest 
scale. 





Will We Have To Ration Doctors? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a copy of my radio broadcast on Satur- 
day, April 16, 1955, over WMEX, Boston, 
Mass.: 


The health standards of the United States 
are rising. 

More people recognize the importance of 
good health and want to protect it. 

With our increasing population, however, 
there are not enongh doctors, dentists, and 
nurses to go around. 

The question “Will we have to ration doc- 
tors?” is intended to point up the shortage 
and to get us thinking about remedies for 
this malnutrition in the medical profession 
itself. 

The Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
which includes distinguished doctors, has 
just made a report of its findings to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization of the United States 
Government. 

Their diagnosis should be given careful 
consideration in the treatment of aid-to- 
medical-schools bills which are now before 
the Congress. Generally speaking, these bills 
intend to provide $250 to $300 million in 
direct-grant aid to medical schools on a 
matching basis for the construction of new 
facilities. 

Why is this necessary? 

To help meet the $330 million construction 
of new facilities by medical schools that was 
needed as far back as 1947-48. 

Based on the estimate of 75 out of 79 medi- 
cal schools that they urgently need addi- 
tional or improved space. 

The increase in the number of physicians 
is falling behind the more rapid increase in 
our population. 

The gross ratio of physicians to population 
is now 1.32 per 1,000, and the net ratio (ac- 
tive physicans only) is now 1.18, both slight- 
ly lower than just before World War II 

By 1960 the United States will have a total 
of 177 million people who will, at some time 
or another, need medical care. 

At the rate we are going in medical educa- 
tion there will be fewer physicians percent- 
agewise in 1960 than we had in 1950. 

As the Committee summarizes, “We have 
a@ tight supply situation in the three major 
health professions—medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing. The supply, both of physicians and 
dentists, has not increased as fast as the 
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population, in the period since the beginning 
of World War II. The supply of nurses has 
increased more rapidly, but there are still 
many unmet demands for graduate nurses. 
There is little prospect for improvement in 
the total situation in this decade.” 

The medical schools are finding it hard to 
maintain adequate staffs with money prob- 
lems and the shortage of qualified health 
manpower exerting heavy pressures. 

Most medical schools reply upon part-time 
personnel, especially for instruction in clini- 
cal subjects. In the 1951 survey, medical 
faculties included 3,933 members with full- 
time, and 11,630 members with part-time 
appointments. Many of the 11,630 part-time 
faculty members were able to devote little 
time to teaching, the average being less than 
300 hours per year. 

Only 21 of the 72 four-year medical schools 
reported staffing which was up to the stand- 
ard recommended by the Joint Committee on 
Medical Education. 

The most specific report on this subject is 
found in the 1953 Education Number of the 
American Medical Association which states 
that for the school year 1953, the number of 
unfilled fulltime positions in the instruc- 
tional staffs of medical schools was 283. 

A significant change in the pattern of 
medical education and practice in recent 
years, is the growth of hospital internship, 
and residency training programs. Hospitals 
and practicing physicians have come increas- 
ingly to rely on these “house staffs.” The 
result is that the demand by hospitals has, 
for some time, been greater than the supply 
of potential trainees, and hospitals vie with 
one another for their services. 

In spite of the rapid increase in the 
number of physicians in training, the op- 
portunities for training have continued to 
increase faster than the number of appli- 
cants. In 1952-53, 28 percent of internships 
and 24 percent of the residencies in hospitals 
were unfilled. 

An important aspect of the hospital staff- 
ing picture has been the increase in the 
number of aliens on house staffs. Alien 
physicians comprise over a quarter of the 
house staffs of general nonteaching and of 
tuberculosis hospitals, and almost a quarter 
of the staffs of mental hospitals. Without 
their services, the shortage would be acute. 

Concerning physicians in private practice, 
the very long workweek reported, 60 hours 
on the average, shows that there is little 
reserve of professional time and skill in to- 
day's pattern of provision for medical care. 

Although there has been a rapid growth of 
public health services in this country, at 
least 30 million people live in areas without 
organized health departments. As of 1951, 
budgeted vacancies in the existing State and 
local public health departments amounted 
to 20 percent for physicians, 21 percent for 
dentists, 14 percent for sanitary engineers, 
6 percent for sanitarians, 10 percent for vet- 
erinarians, and 9 percent for public health 
nurses. Even without the threat of atomic 
attack, or biological warfare, a shortage of 
this size is serious. With these threats ex- 
isting, the shortage might threaten pre- 
ventable disaster. 

Bear in mind that this whole report was 
on the subject of “Mobilization and Health 
Manpower” and was submitted to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization where you hear 
this conclusion, and I quote: 

“The physician-population ratio has be- 
come essentially stabilized. There are un- 
met demands today in medical education, 
public health, mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, industry and rehabilitation, to name 
only a few areas. Many rural areas and 
small towns are in need of practicing physi- 
cians. Hospitals in increasing numbers are 
using alien physicians for house staffs. 

“If the threat of attack on the cities of 
this country were to materialize in any of 
the presently predicted forms, the combined 
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effect of civilian casualties and casualties 
in the health professions would place a con- 
siderably heavier burden on the population 
than did the last war, when the civilian pop- 
ulation suffered neither military attack nor 
such an occurrence as the influenza pan- 
demic of the First World War. A civilian 
disaster of the magnitude possible today 
could put an incredible load on the civilian 
health personnel.” 

Concerning the overall question: “Is there 
adequate medical training in the United 
States?” a few of the following facts will help 
us to reach an answer. 

There are 74 approved medical schools, and 
6 approved schools of basic medical sciences 
in the United States, including 1 approved 
medical school in Puerto Rico. 

Twenty-seven thousand six hundred and 
five students were enrolled in the country’s 
medical schools and 438 students in schools 
of basic sciences in 1953-54, making a total 
of 28,043 persons now preparing to fill the 
Nation’s need for doctors. 

Six thousand eight hundred and sixteen 
students graduated from medical schools in 
the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1954. However, it is estimated that 
about 4,000 doctors are lost each year 
through death and retirement, so that the 
actual net increase of doctors was only 2,816. 

Fourteen thousand six hundred and sev- 
enty-eight individuals applied for admission 
to American medical schools for the college 
year 1953-54. 

Forty-three percent of these applicants 
came from 6 States (New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, and California). 

Applicants from the following 7 States 
(Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Vermont, and Wyoming) repre- 
sented only 1.4 percent of all persons sub- 
mitting applications for admission to our 
medical schools. Only one of this number, 
Vermont, has an approved medical school. 

By contrast, 2 years previously more than 
20,000 applied for admission. The drop for 
1953-54 reflects three factors. 

1. The increasing cost of medical school 
tuition is pricing thousands of potential 
medical school students out of the market. 
New York University recently raised its med- 
ical school tuition to $1,000 per year. 

2. The end of eligibility under the GI bill 
of rights. 

3. A general feeling among college gradu- 
ates that it is just too tough to get into med- 
ical schools. 

Only 53 percent of the applicants were ad- 
mitted as freshmen to the medical colleges 
in the United States in 1953-54. 

Large numbers of qualified applicants are 
unable to gain admittance because of geo- 
graphical restrictions. Thirty-eight percent 
of the State and municipally owned medical 
colleges (15 out of 39) restrict enrollment 
of first-year students to residents of the 
State in which the school is located. 
Twenty-three schools limit the number of 
out-of-State residents to less than 10 per- 
cent of the positions in the entering class. 
Only 22 schools admit out-of-State resi- 
dents in numbers equal to more than 50 
percent of the openings. As a result of these 
restrictions, some medical schools are forced 
to take nearly every one who applies, while 
others can accept only 1 out of every 10 or 
15 applicants. 

The basic barrier to increasing the num- 
ber of physicians is actually the limited 
capacity of our medical schools. This means 
that the proportion of students who enter 
medical school has remained almost con- 
stant for the past 20 yéars whereas the pro- 
portion who receive a college education has 
more than quadrupled, and the proportion 
entering engineering has increased sixfold. 

By 1960, the shortage of nurses for this 
country as a whole may exceed 50,000. 

There are almost 300,000 auxiliary nurs- 
ing workers in hospitals, and perhaps an- 
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other 100,000 elsewhere. The need in 1969 
for these workers, is estimated at more 
than 450,000. 

The technician shortage is a serious bot 
tleneck in the provision of medical seryjce 
Hospitals in the United States recently re 
ported about 18,000 vacant positions fo, 
workers in 7 major fields allied to meqj. 
cine—laboratory technicians, therapists oy 
all kinds, X-ray technicians, hospital aq. 
ministrators, clinical psychologists, etc, [py 
another 5 years, 35,000 will be needed 

In a nationwide survey conducted by the 
New York Times in 1952, it was found tha: 
“30 percent of the Nation’s medical schools 
report that they are unable to get sufficien: 
funds to meet their operating budgets» 
Of the $3,000 to $4,500 a year it costs the 
medical school to educate a medical studen: 
the average student pays $600 to $900 a year 
in tuition, or only one-fifth of the cost, 

In contrast to the $93 million to be spent 
for medical education in the academic year 
1954-55, the American public spent in 1953 
$5,300,000,000 for tobacco products and 
smoking supplies, $377 million for pari. 
mutuel net receipts, $105 million for make. 
up bases, face power, and lipsticks. 

From this comparison, it would seem that 
the Congress would be justified in makin; 
a modest appropriation to keep our medica] 
schools alive. 


Iowa Leads Nation in Meat Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

Iowa AGAIN LEADS NATION IN MEAT 
PRODUCTION 


If all Iowa-produced meat had been kept 
in the State in 1954, each well-fed Iow 
would have eaten almost 3 pounds of meat 
day—or during the year over 1,014 pounds 
pork products, juicy beefsteaks, roast bee! 
veal, lamb chops and roasts, calves live! 
of course, Mulligan stew. 


overall commercial meat-production figures 
for 1954 show that Iowa again led all 48 
States in total volume of all livestock slaugh- 
tered. Of the 23,823,000,000 pounds of meat 
commercially produced in the United States 
Iowa livestock accounted for over 11 per- 
cent—or 2,658,125,000 pounds—reaching 
American tables. 

Besides taking first honors in hog produ 
tion, Iowa ranked second in slaaghtot 
sheep and lambs, third in cattle product 
and ninth in calf slaughter. 

Iowa ranked second in the number 
cattle and calves on farms, with 
head, or 6.5 percent of the Nation's t 


From Iowa Hocs tn 1954: Over 400 ! 
PorK CHOPS 


In terms of pork chops at an a\ 
38 chops per hog, in 1954 Iowa's 
could have come to the dinner 
408,804,000 pork chops. 

If Iowans wanted to keep all 
chops at home, there would have 
enough chops from Hawkeye hogs 
each Iowan a supply of 156 chops. Dividn3 
the supply up, enough Iowa hogs 
raised in 1954 to provide 2'4 pork 
apiece for the entire United States p 
tion—man, woman and child—inciud 















1900 
semed Forces. And this doesn’t include the 
= saked hams or pork loin roasts or bacon 
cusage from Iowa's 1954 pig crop. 
. t year Iowa again led the Nation in hog 
~ ction, with 10,758,000 head, or 2,750,- 
00 pounds liveweight, slaughtered in 
(This United States Department of Ag- 
‘ure figure includes slaughter in feder- 
» inspected plants and other wholesale 
i retail plants, but excludes farm slaugh- 
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"7 wa's hog production last year was almost 
+» the combined production of the two 
highest States, Dlinois and Minnesota, 
» 64,901,000 hogs slaughtered in the 

United States during the year, Iowa ac- 

ted for 16.4 percent—or 10,758,000 head. 

,jthough fewer hogs were slaughtered in 

1954 compared with 1953, an increase in 

we liveweight per head resulted in a 

1-percent increase in pork production. To- 

tal liveweight of hogs produced in the 

United States in 1954 was 15,569,609,000 

nounds, and 17.6 percent of the national 

-otal was made up of 2,750,088,000 pounds of 

corn-fattened Iowa porkers. 


_—_—— 


Iowa Cows SuPPLY 7.8 PERCENT OF NATION’S 
MILK SUPPLY 


Iowa ranks third in the Nation in pro- 
duction of whole milk used in manufactured 
dairy products. 
Iowa's dairy cows contributed 7.8 percent— 
4420.420,000 pounds—of the Nation’s total 
production of whole milk (57,016,696,000 
pounds) in 1953. 
ibstantiating Iowa's position as a top- 
ranking dairy State, figures released by the 
Acricultural Marketing Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture show Iowa 
hird in creamery butter production. Of the 
n’s total butter supply of 1,411,814,000 
ds. Iowa accounted for 13.3 percent, or 
187,296,000 pounds. On a 10-year average, 
Iowa ranks second in butter production. 
Iowa takes fourth place in the United 
States in number of milk cows on farms. 
ist year’s total number of milk cows in 
wa, 1,111,000, constitutes nearly 5 percent 
f the total number of milk cows throughout 
he Nation, which was 24,408,000 in 1954. 
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UNICO’s Newest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
RD, I include the following editorial 
rom the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times- 
eader-Evening News, of April 16, 1955: 
UNICO’s NEWEST SERVICE 

presenting two ether suction machines 
Wyoming Valley Hospital today, UNICO, 
& local service club organized by a group 
' Americans of Italian extraction, adds im- 
pressively to its record of philanthropy. The 
ulpment, costing in excess of $1,000, was fi- 

ed by proceeds of the East-West foot- 

“ame sponsored by UNICO. 
In 1954, UNICO presented a fluoroscope 

Wilkes-Barre General Hospital. Next 
“ar, one of the other hospitals will receive 
‘1 appliance of its own choosing with the 
heeds of underprivileged children in mind. 
UNICO, which derives its name from the 
a letters of the words—Unity, Neighbor- 
‘ness, Integrity, Charity and Opportunity, 

carries out its program. 


t- 
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UNICO has made cash contributions to 
the Salvation Army, Catholic Charities, 
Family Service Association and the Cerebral 
Palsy Fund. It also has financed a cancer 
bed and radio for a patient at home. 

For a group of 35 representative citizens, 
UNICO is setting a stiff pace for clubs 
throughout the area. 





Day of Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled, Day of Triumph from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette of April 13, 1955. 
The editorial emphasizes the great con- 
tribution of Dr. Jonas E. Salk, director 
of the University of Pittsburgh Virus Re- 
search Laboratory, in developing a suc- 
cessful polio vaccine. A tremendous 
debt of gratitude is owed to Dr. Salk, his 
colleagues and the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis for this dramatic 
triumph over another dread disease. 

It was praticularly appropriate that 
the announcement of this great mile- 
stone in medical history was made on the 
tenth anniversary of the death of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt brought dramatically to the 
public mind the need for funds to carry 
on the virus research. 

The editorial follows: 

Day OF TRIUMPH 


April 12, 1955, will go down as one of the 
most memorable dates in the annals of med- 
ical science. Although yesterday’s an- 
nouncement of the success of an antipolio 
vaccine was not unexpected, it put a stamp 
of official approval on a weapon which had 
promised to prevent the touching tragedy of 
widespread death and paralysis, especially 
among children. Now the promise is ful- 
filled. Independent field trials conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas Francis of 
the University of Michigan have shown that 
the vaccine developed at the University of 
Pittsburgh is safe and 80 to 90 percent ef- 
fective. 

Yesterday was a day of triumph for Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk, director of Pitt’s Virus Re- 
search Laboratory, where the vaccine was 
developed. It was a day of triumph for all 
of the other brilliant scientists who con- 
tributed knowledge conducive to victory: 
Dr. Karl Landsteiner of Austria, wao iden- 
tified the polio virus and showed that the 
disease could be transmitted to monkeys; 
Drs. John F, Enders, Thomas H. Weller, and 
Frederick C. Robbins of Harvard, who showed 
that the polio virus could be grown in cul- 
tures of non-nervous tissue; Dr. William 
McD. Hammon of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who showed through the use of gam- 
ma globulin that temporary prevention of 
polio paralysis could be achieved by raising 
the antibody level in the bloodstream; and 
many other scientific pioneers. 

But April 12, 1955, was also a day of 
triumph for many whose names have never 
been seen in print: the patient researchers 
in scattered laboratories here and elsewhere, 
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the forgotten benefactors who gave money 
for research with no guaranty of a payoff, 
the countless supporters of and workers for 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. These will be rewarded by the now 
bright prospect that within the next few 
years a deadly scourge will be ended. We 
are happy that the University of Pittsburgh 
and Pitt scientists have played such a sig- 
nificant part in the conquest. 





County Man Learns a Union Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
would like to introduce a letter from Mr. 
Lee Vandiner, of Buena Park, Calif., to 
the ediitor of the Santa Ana Register 
which appeared on March 23, 1955, and 
an editorial in the same edition of the 
Register discussing the letter. 

The letter from Mr. Lee Vandiner is 
one of the best arguments in favor of 
the right-to-work laws. 

The idea of forcing a. person to join 
an organization against his will in order 
to make a living is against the principles 
of freedom upon which this country was 
built, and the damage is compounded 
when a man, realizing that he is pre- 
vented from making a living because of 
the power of the unions, is willing to pay 
the tribute demanded for membership 
and then still is denied the opportunity 
of working because the union arbitrarily 
refuses his membership. 

The letter and editorial follows: 
Eprror, SANTA ANA REGISTER: 

I am a painter, have been for 25 years, 
have some good letters of references, have 
for the last 3 months been working for any- 
one by day or otherwise 

Because I am not a union member, 2 weeks 
ago I went to the union hall on East First 
in Santa Ana. 

I told the business agent if I could go to 
work out of there and pay the regular $3 
per day they charge on permit men, this $3 
goes toward becoming a member, the total 
fee is $150 for a painter’s book. He said 
(Bill Seiguest) he could not send me ona 
job as long as some of his members were 
not working. So last Friday I talked to a 
contractor; he told me to go to the Santa 
Ana local and get a permit; he could put 
me to work Monday which is today. 

I went to Bill Seiquest today at 8:30 a. m 
stayed around there till 10 a. m. 

I saw the union send men out on different 
jobs—one painter was sent out to wash down 
a kitchen and paint it. He came back, said 
“h—, I don’t want to use a spunge 
bucket of water.” 

Another painter was sent out on a 
He came back, said “Oh, the guy just 
2 days’ work; I don’t want that.” 
men were asked if they wanted to go to work 
for the same man I a job from Friday. 
They said, “No.” I know some of those 
members don't want to work They lay 
around that union hall and that of course 
keeps their names on the want book. 

The point is Where is my right to work? 
I am kept out of work by such goings on. 
I would have taken any of jobs and 
payed $3 per day to work, until I had paid 


, 
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#150 to become a member. Now, on the other 
nand, if I had $50 to give them on 4 $150 
book to become a member they will send me 
out. I want to know if we still have our 
rights in this land of the free, the pursuits 
of happiness, and so forth. 

I have a family, am willing to pay to work 
if it is not written in our Constitution. I 
will drive most any place to work. I didn’t 
know maybe you wanted to tell the free 
people this or maybe you don't care. At any 
rate I thank you for your time. 

LEE VANDINER. 


BvENA PARK. 


CouUNTY MAN LEARNS A UNION LESSON 


Those who think that “there are some good 
unions” and that “we need laws controlling 
the right to work” ought to talk to Lee Van- 
diner, 9232 Western Avenue, Buena Park, 
whose letter appears in the Clearing House 
column today. 

Mr. Vandiner puts it on the line in cold, 
bitter, and understandable English that 
leaves no doubt or confusion about what he 
thinks. 

As he says: 

“The point is, where is my right to work?” 

It seems pretty pitiful that a man must 
Be willing, as Mr. Vandiner says he is, to pay 
$3 a day to work. That, in itself ought to 
inflame anyone who believes in the American 
system and the American way of life. But it 
must be the nadir of something when a man 
is willing to pay $3 a day for “the right to 
work” and still cannot get work through the 
union that is supposed to be in the business 
of providing such workers. 

We know nothing of Mr. Vandiner’s accom- 
plishments as a painter but we would like to 
hazard a guess that his interest and his de- 
termination to get work would spur him to 
do a better job than most union painters who 
seek to maintain an artificial and unearned 
monopoly in the painting business. We 
would be willing to bet that a man as inter- 
ested in getting a job as Mr. Vandiner is 
would be just as interested in doing a good 
job so that he might put himself in the po- 
sition of getting more work. 

We hope that the publication of his letter 
and whatever we say here will be the means 
of encouraging those who have work for him 
to get in touch with Mr. Vandiner. 

In this connection it is interesting to re- 
member that Gov. Goodwin J. Knight has 
told us, prior to his election, that he would 
do his best to veto and defeat any sort of 
legislation designed to help people in the 
same position as Mr. Vandiner. 

Some of us with reasonable memories will 
recall that on the occasion of a visit to the 
Santa Ana Lions Club Governor Knight was 
asked some pointed questions about his 
views on labor legislation. Knight con- 
tended that labor unions had done so much 
for “the working man” that those people who 
do not belong to the labor unions should not 
“get the advantages created by labor unions.” 
But when he was pressed by his questioners 
to give any information on how any labor 
union ever raised the wage levels of all the 
workers he was mighty anxious to get away 
and duck the question. 

The point, of course, was that he nor no 
one else can give any evidence that labor 
unions have benefited the working man if 
the definition of the working man is a per- 
son who produces. We are all “working men” 
whether we use a paint brush, a typewriter, a 
scalpel, or do any other kind of honest and 
dignified work. 


We would like to have Governor Knight ex- 
plain his theory to Mr. Lee Vandiner of 
Buena Park. We suspect that Mr. Vandiner 
might have some different ideas on just how 


valuable the unions and union bosses are to 
“the working man.” 
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Smeared With Sugar, Quota Change 
Proposals Still Are Sour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


M. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues two editorials dealing with 
proposals to alter the Sugar Act of 1948. 
Having recently completed an exhaus- 
tive study of the Cuban sugar industry 
in relation to the Cuban economy and to 
the best interests of the United States, 
I find myself in wholehearted agreement 
with both of these articles. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of April 6, 1955] 


PROTECTING THE PROTECTED 


Senator ELLENDER's bill to give increased 
protection to domestic sugar producers em- 
phasizes anew the contradictions in our 
agricultural policy. The sugar industry is 
one of the most heavily protected and sub- 
sidized in the country. But as is nearly al- 
ways the case, the protected want constantly 
more protection, at the expense, of course, 
of the taxpayer and our relations with 
friendly countries. 


Domestic sugar producers have a plausible 
argument that because of better methods of 
production they are being forced to divert 
their lands to other uses; instead of doing 
this they would rather limit imports of sugar 
more and more. Their representatives in 
Congress jump to their defense without 
much thought of the consequences. Yet 
domestic producers have the benefit of im- 
port quotas, tariffs, and subsidies. The sub- 
sidies amount in some instances to as much 
as $53 an acre. The result is that Americans 
pay about 50 percent more for their sugar 
than they would pay if they could buy it at 
the world market price. 

The present sugar act establishing quotas 
for producers in this country and for foreign 
suppliers of the American market is supposed 
to continue in effect through 1956. But 
Senator ELLENDER’s bill would amend the act 
immediately so as to allow domestic pro- 
ducers an additional 240,000-ton annual pro- 
duction at the expense of Cuban imports. 
This would cause real hardship in Cuba, 
which already has made its plans for this 
year on the basis of Secretary Benson's esti- 
mates of United States sugar needs in 1955. 
If any adjustment in sugar quotas is war- 
ranted because of the increase in population, 
certainly it should not be until the present 
act expires next year. 


—— 


[From Barron's of December 20, 1954] 
One Lump or Two?—THE UNITED STATES 
NEEDS MorRE IMPORTED SuGaAR, Nor LEss 

To those who encounter it only at coffee 
or tea time, sugar must seem a pleasant and 
inoffensive commodity, calculated to stir up 
nothing more controversial than the question 
of one lump or two. It is the vital ingredi- 
ent in such good things as soda pop and 
candy, and it contributes to the richness 
and flavor of beer. In recent years, in one 
form or another, the United States has been 
consuming some 8 million tons annually, a 
figure which suggests that this country has 
an enormous sweet tooth indeed. 
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Yet, in the words of the poet, sometimes 
“things sweet to taste prove in digestioy 
sour,” and in a manner of speaking that i 
true of sugar. For this innocent-seeming 
table product is the very stuff of controverg, 
both at home and abroad. The reason 
simply, that the United States Governmey: 
at the behest of those who raise beets anq 
cane, has set up a rigorous and fantasti. 
system of subsidies, tariffs, and quotas Or 
the production of sugar. This week, in fact 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benso, 
will announce the first official estimate 0 
United States sugar consumption in 1955 
as well as the quotas set for the varioys 
producers; in all likelihood, thereby, he yj); 
touch off a dispute which will rage in the 
halls of Congress next year and echo in q 
number of friendly chancelleries. The story 
of sugar, in short, is the oid tal of the mic. 
chief that invariably comes from trying tj 
find a substitute for supply and demand 

Nobody in Washirgton understands this 
better than Ezra Benson, who fought anq 
won the good fight over flexible farm price 
supports, and who probably finds his chores 
with respect to sugar somewhat unpalatable 
But whatever his own predilections, Cousin 
Ezra is bound to administer the law, and ip 
this matter the governing statute is the 
notorious Sugar Act of 1948. Under this 
legislation, the Secretary of Agriculture each 
fall must determine how much sugar the 
United States will consume in the coming 
year. In making his estimate, however, he 
is adjured to carefully take into account 
its probable effect on the price of the com- 
modity. Without quite saying so, then, the 
Sugar Act hints as broadly as possible that 
Agriculture’s estimate should be low 
order to keep the price firm. In any case 
that’s how things bave worked out in prac- 
tice. In nearly every year, sugar consump- 
tion has been underestimated at first, and 
frequently revised upward later. More tha 
once, under this incredible system, the United 
States has suffered from a temporary short- 
age of what is, after all, in anything but 
wartime or some other emergency, a sur- 
plus commodity. 

This very abundance helps explain the 
second principal feature of the Sugar Act 
its provisions for doling out the lush do- 
mestic market among the various Americai 
producers on the mainland and overseas 
Each group is allotted a fixed tonnage whic! 


Thus, for example, of the aforementioned 
8 million tons, domestic growers of bee! 
sugar, which is raised in some 22 States 
enjoy a quota of 1.8 million; mainland cane 
growers (in Louisiana and Florida exclusive- 
ly), 500,000; Hawaii and Puerto Rico, slight- 
ly more than 1 million tons each; the Philip- 
pines, around 950,000 tons; and the Virgin 
Islands, 12,000 tons. This adds up to rough- 
ly 4.4 million tons. The rest of the quota 
is given to foreign growers, notably Cuba 
which gets nearly all of it and a few other 
countries such as Mexico and the Dominican 
Republic. All imported sugar, it might 
noted, is subject to a stiff duty, which. in 
effect, is turned over to the higher-cost do- 
mestic growers in subsidy payments 
This ingenious celiophane-wrapped mar- 
keting scheme, until quite recently, achieved 
all its adherents hoped for. The price © 
sugar in the United States for years has been 
“stabilized’"—at levels nearly twice 
prevailing anywhere else on the gk 
Throughout 1953-54, for instance, the quo- 
tation for raw sugar on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange hovered around 6 ceuts per 
pound, compared with something over ° 
cents on the world market. But late! 
trouble has arisen in this protected paradi 
Sugar is again in vast oversupply all over 
the world, and prices are generally 10% 
Moreover, acreage restrictions on cotton aid 
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in this country have made farmers 
.ver to grow sugar beets which, thanks 
subsidies and controls, are a sure 
rop. Hence the various producing 
nave all begun to clamor for a bigger 

f the United States pie. 
ticularly strident—and politically pow- 
cre the demands of the domestic beet 
ine crowers. Although the Sugar Act 
not expire until 1956, Democratic Sen- 
m both Louisiana and Florida this 
troduced bills to raise the mainland 
~» quota from 500,000 tons to 600,000. 
with fine bipartisanship, Senator Henry 
esHAK and Representative HAMER BupGcE, 
th Idaho Republicans, offered measures to 
he quota on beets from 1.8 million tons 
million. None of these proposals got 
far at the last session of Congress. 
rowever, they are certain to be introduced 
» when the lawmakers return, and they 
needed to have a pretty good chance 
massing. If they do, it is perfectly clear 
who will suffer. Since the total quota is only 
raised a little each year, a bigger share for 
one producer must come at the expense of 
nother. In this case the chosen victims 
re Cuba and its sugar companies (largely 
United States owned, by the way) which hap- 
nen to be low-cost producers, but which un- 
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fortunately, can muster no divisions on 
Capitol Hill. 

In the end, of course, this country will 
also suffer from new curbs on foreign sugar. 





For a cutback in United States purchases of 
the Cuban product, which is basic to the 

ind’s economy, must sooner or later lead 
. lower sales of American-made goods in 
his part of the world. The same principle 
i irying degree applies to the other over- 
seas producers. In return, the United States 
will get nothing but a steadily increasing 
acreage planted to beets and cane, which 
would have trouble surviving without special 
subsidies and tariff protection. This is Adam 
Smith's division of labor turned topsy-turvy 
and its effects can only be harmful to all. 
The moral seems clear. Sugar, like any other 
odity, should be free to seek its proper 
level in the market place, 
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Polio Is Conquered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, probably no material blessing 
has happened to the world of such im- 
portance in generations as that which 
came from the University of Pittsburgh’s 
Medical School, under the direction of 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk. This is the vaccine 
tt it will relieve the anxiety and appre- 
hension of fathers and mothers through- 
Out the world. It will prevent the dread 
aisease of poliomyelitis attacking and 
crippling especially our children. 

We must not forget, either, that the 
March of Dimes has contributed much 
toward this with its financing of this 
project. Under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
an editorial from the Greensburg (Pa.) 
Morning Review. It is a splendid edi- 
‘orlal and says eloquently what must be 
in the hearts of all of us: 

Polio Is CONQUERED 

in has conquered another disease—the 
* vaccine having delivered the knockout 








S 
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punch to polio which attacked so many 
children. 

In the future polio, like diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, will rarely strike anyone who 
has been immunized by the Salk vaccine. 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, rightly receives the plaudits of 
the world but Dr. Salk—modest as are all 
great men—gives equal credit to the many 
assistants who aided in development of the 
vaccine. 

He has from the first attempted to have 
the vaccine publicized without the use of 
his name. However, the public seems to 
have decided that it must be called Salk 
vaccine. 

The public at large can share Dr. Salk’s 
pride in the vaccine which will kill the polio 
threat. It was the dimes and dollars sub- 
scribed to the National Foundation of In- 
fantile Paralysis—founded by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, himself a sufferer from polio— 
which made the extensive tests of the vac- 
cine possible. 

The result of the tests was forecast when 
the date for the evaluation report was set on 
the 10th anniversary of the death of the late 
President Roosevelt. Its confirmation set 
at rest all doubts. 


There is bound to be an overwhelming rush 
by parents to have their children immunized. 
It will take time, however, before all sections 
of the country can be covered. In the mean- 
time patience will be required from those 
who are most anxious to have their young- 
sters given the shots. 

April 12 should become a day of general 
thanksgiving. 





Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas 
Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech given 
by me commemorating the 212th anni- 
versary of the birth of Jefferson, under 
the auspices of the Sons of the American 
Revolution held at Jefferson Memorial, 
April 13, 1955: 

My fellow Americans, today, in an atmo- 
sphere befitting the occasion, we assemble to 
do honor to a great American. Standing 
here at the memorial he so richly deserves, 
we gaze upon the outskirts of Washington, 
a city which represents the Capital of a na- 
tion he helped to mould. Lawyer, rebel leg- 
islator, Governor, Ambassador, Secretary of 
State, Vice President, and President, Thom- 
as Jefferson perhaps more than any other 
man charted the course and served at the 
helm of a ship of state which has become 
through the years the envy of the entire 
world. 

Though his capacities were many in serv- 
ice of his country, his greatest attainment 
was as an architect. He visioned and built 
Monticello. He visioned and built the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. But, best of all, he vi- 
sioned and built a Federal Constitution that 
guaranteed freedom to live the life of one’s 
own choosing; to worship as our conscience 
dictates; to speak our own minds without 
fear; to participate in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment; to preserve our own dignity as 
God intended that it be preserved. 

He made another major contribution to 
America and the entire universe. He was 
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the architect of a political philosophy which 
is as rich and as right today as when he put 
it into words nearly 200 years ago. The 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson has been a 
beacon light to guard America’s future 
against dangerous adventures and false Old 
World philosophies which would compromise 
or destroy our birthright. 

Indeed, dangerous times came about when 
prophets of socialism in other guises sought 
to belittle and brush aside the advice of the 
Sage of Monticello. And in these times our 
Nation ventured into strange waters which 
brought a degree of regimentation of the 
people; of peacetime controls over the econ- 
omy; of inflation and unbalanced budgets. 
Jefferson had warned that when we tell the 
farmer what to sow and what to reap we 
would soon want bread. He was so right 
when he said: 

“My God. How little do my countrymen 
know what precious blessings they are in 
possession of, and which no other people 
on earth enjoy.” 

And yet despite our previous misadven- 
tures and experiments away from the Amer- 
ican form of government, there are still a 
number of national legislators backed up by 
a strong and vociferous minority who believe 
there is something wrong with the way we 
do things; that we can borrow parts of social- 
ism and integrate them into our philosophy 
of government. My good friends, freedom 
and socialism are as compatible as a cat and 
dog. If we want to destroy freedom we have 
only to adopt socialism. Extreme danger 
exists even if we flirt with it as some of our 
nearsighted people suggest. 

Thomas Jefferson had another architectual 
accomplishment. It was through his efforts 
that the great Democratic Party came into 
being. Throughout the years until the early 
1930's, his political philosophy dictated the 
action of that party. But then the party 
began to depart from Jeffersonian teachings 
and direction. 

But after a period of this transgression 
the American people became alarmed and 
through the voice that Jefferson gave them 
returned the Nation to the course decreed 
by our forefathers. In so doing, they re- 
affirmed their belief in and adherence to the 
principles on which America was founded 
and grew to greatness. 

Today the political party Thomas Jeffer- 
son brought into being is content to team 
him with another patron saint—Andrew 
Jackson. That is somewhat of a shotgun 
wedding because Jefferson was a statesman 
with ideals that transcended political con- 
siderations and Jackson was a political and 
a very inept politician at that. He does not 
belong in the same company with Jefferson. 

Jefferson is not a patron saint of the 
Democratic Party only. He is also a patron 
saint of the Republican Party. He was also 
the founder of the Jeffersonian Republican 
Party. And throughout the years the Re- 
publican Party has more consistently em- 
braced and advanced Jeffersonian philosophy 
than has the Democratic Party. The critics 
of that philosophy and those who expound it 
say that we are behind the times; that we 
live in a forgotten age; that tradition mars 
our vision; that the world is passing us by. 

If keeping step with a world of communism 
and socialism is necessary to progress; if 
following in the footsteps of Bevan and 
Stalin are essential to America’s future then 
then indeed we are a decadent nation and a 
decadent people. But I, for one, prefer to be 
decadent; I prefer that the world march by 
without us. I prefer to live in a forgotten 
age—an age that gave me cherished and in- 
alienable rights; I prefer to have my vision 
clouded by tradition. 

Of course we are not out of step with the 
world. By following the principles of Jeffer- 
son and others like him we are so far ahead 
of the world in government philosophy, in 
spiritual and material greatness that the 
world will never catch up with us. Those 
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who advocate a departure from Our course 
are either terribly misguided or they are 
purposely seeking to destroy our way of life. 
We shall not fall into their trap. We shall 
not guide our ship of state into dangerous 


shoal 

We most certainly would not forsake the 
American way for that of Russia or her sat- 
ellites. We would certainly not lower our 
standards to those of England whose previous 

cialistic experiments have made it a nation 
of “have nots.” Of France, Jefferson wrote 
and I quote: 

“Indeed it is difficult to conceive how so 
yood a people, so fertile a soil, so genial a 
climate, should be rendered so ineffectual for 
producing human happiness by one single 
curse—that of a bad form of govern- 
ment. * * ® Of 20 millions of people sup- 
posed to be in France, I am of the opinion 
19 millions more wretched, more 
human 


there are 


accursed in every circumstance of 

existence than the most conspicuously 
wretched individual of the whole United 
States.” Jefferson wrote this appraisal in 
1785. It still stands good. France is now 


floundering because of unstable government. 
Her standard of living cannot be remotely 
compared with ours. Do we want to keep 
in step with France? The answer is a 
thundering “no.” 

Name any nation, compare it with these 
United States, and you will quickly count 
your blessings. America became that way 
because of farsighted men like Thomas Jef- 
ferson. And America is going to stay that 
way by rededicating itself to the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson. These principles are 
given himself in what might be called a 
credo to a Democrat. In a letter written 
to Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, in Janu- 
ary 1799, Jefferson said, and I quote: 

“I am for preserving to the States the pow- 
ers not yielded by them to the Union * * © 
and I am not for transferring all the powers 
of the States to the Federal Government. 

“I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all of the possible sav- 
ings of the public revenue to the discharge 
of the national debt; and not for a multipli- 
cation of officers and salaries merely to make 
partisans, and for increasing, by every de- 
vice, the public debt on the principle of it’s 
being a public blessing. 

“I am for free commerce with all nations: 
political connection with none. And I am 
not for linking ourselves by new treaties with 
the quarrels of Europe; entering the fields of 
slaughter to preserve their balance, or joining 
in the confederacy of kings to war against 
the principles of liberty. 

“I am for freedom of religion and against 
all maneuvers to bring about a legal ascend- 
ency of one sect over another; for freedom 
of the press and against all violations of 
the Constitution to silence by force and not 
by reason the complaints or criticisms, just 
or unjust, of our citizens against the con- 
duct of their agents. * * * The first object 
of my heart is my own country. In that is 
embarked my family, my fortune, and my 
own existence. I have not one farthing of 
interest, nor one fibre of attachment out of 
it, nor one single motive of preference of 
any one nation to another, but in proportion 
as they are more or less friendly to us.” 

Those are the words of Thomas Jefferson 
and instead of the “credo of a Democrat,” 
they should be the “credo of an American.” 
Many have sought to tag Jefferson with the 
label of an isolationist. But harken to his 
words which I just quoted and which I now 
repeat. Said he: “I have not one farthing 
of interest, nor one fiber of attachment out 
of it, nor one single motive of preference of 
any one nation to another but in proportion 
as the are more or less friendly to us.” “More 
or less friendly to us.” This phrase, in my 
opinion, gives Jeffersonian sanction to the 
mutual defense alliances between the free 
nations against the spread and aggression 
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of communism. Indeed, communism would 
destroy all Jefferson worked and labored for 
and were he living today he would be one 
of its most vigorous opponents. 

The Sage of Monticello was a doer. His 
accomplishments in behalf of his country 
were their own reward. His labors brought 
him satisfaction and a measure of content- 
ment. He was essentially a family man and 
it was his regret that he could not spend 
more time with those dear to him. The 
great love of his life came to an untimely 
end with the death of his Martha, who gave 
him six children. On the white marble 
tombstone Jefferson inscribed a verse of 
such tenderness that, to shelter his emotions 
from the public gaze, he had it chiseled in 
Greek. Translated it reads: 


“If in the melancholy shades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers cease to 
glow, 
Yet mine shall sacred last; mine undecayed 
Burn on through death and animate my 
shade.” 


And though he had lost his most precious 
possession the great man found momentary 
relief in the unselfish service of the Nation 
he helped create. And in this process of 
service and eventual retirement his affec- 
tions were transferred to his daughter, 
Martha Randolph. 

When, after perhaps the most useful life 
of any American citizen, Thomas Jefferson 
himself saw the approach of his own death, 
it was to Mary Randolph he penned a private 
and deeply moving farewell. It was a little 
poem and he handed it to her in a little 
casket. It read, and I quote: 


“Life's visions are vanished, its dreams are 

no more, 

Dear friends of my bosom, why bathed in 
tears? 

I go to my fathers; I welcome the shore 

Which crowns all my hopes or which buries 
my cares. 

Then farewell, my dear, my lov'd daughter, 
adieu! 

The last pang of life is in parting from you! 

Two seraphs await me long shrouded in 
death; 

I will bear them your love on my last parting 
breath.” 


Death came to him, as it must to all of us, 
on July 4, 1826, just 50 years to the day after 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Thomas Jefferson had lived triumphantly 
a full and rich life, the fruit of which will 
feed and inspire countless generations of 
Americans to come. Said James Madison: 
“e * * he lives and will live in the memory 
and gratitude of the wise and good, as a 
luminary of science, as a votary of liberty, 
as a model of patriotism, and as a benefactor 
of human kind.” 

To pay homage to this great man today is 
an honor and a privilege. Like Washington, 
he is “first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 





Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Polish-American Journal 
on Saturday, April 2, 1955. This article, 
by George Mark, former national com- 
mander of the Polish Legion of American 
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Veterans, advocates the expansion of 
trade among free nations and the liber. 
alization of American trade policies 
Mr. Mark further advocates, followin: 
his world tour, the maintenance of 0; 
reciprocal-trade program and a lowerin: 
of our tariff barriers in order to preven; 
free nations from falling into Comm). 
nist hands. 

The article follows: 

Mr. Mark said: 

“Distrust of America’s capacity t 
the world in a global fight against co; 
nism is rolling over the skies of Euro: 
Asia like an atomic cloud. In every . 
I visited I found government and party |eaq. 
ers suffering from the fallout of empty 


promises, broken pledges, and dir 
doubletalk emanating from Washington,” 
Mark stated. 

“The effects of this loss of world confidence 
in the United States are worse than those of 
radiation disease. They sap the streneth of 
government leaders in dozens of countries 
where they are fighting a battle 
communism in their own front yards, in. 


stead of comparative safety of Wash 
or the United States State Department,” 
Mark declared. 

NO FAITH IN GOP 


“The world has no faith in the Republican 
promises to liberate enslaved nations or t 
use massive retaliation against Comn 
aggression. People in Europe and Asia are 
wondering whether the balance of the Re. 
publican Party pledges to restore peace in the 
world will be forgotten as just ‘campaign 
promises.’ 

“I believe the entire world is waiting now 
to see whether the Eisenhower administra- 


tion has the strength to carry out its t 
remaining pledge—to safeguard the ¢ : 
mies of free nations by unconditi , 
supporting and promoting world trade,” the 
former PLAV commander stated. 

“President Eisenhower’s decision to raise 
tariffs on Swiss watches was considered 
throughout Europe as the test case of his 
foreign-trade policy in which he completely 
failed to live up to his own trade prin- 
ciples.” 

Mark further emphasized that, “if we break 
this final pledge we will forfeit the respect 
of the world. Europe’s leaders, who have 
been made cynical of American trade prom- 
ises by the example of our treatment 
Switzerland, will turn to more and more 
trade with Russia as they see the American 
market withdrawn from them. This wil 
mark the beginning of the greatest Commu- 
nist triumph. Russia will not hesitate to 
insidiously penetrate the economies of ever) 
nation in the world and to weaken the 
morale and political fiber of each of these 
countries by becoming the ruling «& ’ 
power in trade, because we have abdicatea 
our position.” 





How Your Dimes Can Buy Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 
f+ 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. ™ 
Speaker, it must be a great satisiacti 
to those who have been contributing thet 
dimes over the past years for the elim.na- 
tion of the dread disease, PoliomyeS. 
now to know that their hopes have vee! 


attained. 


n 











with permission to extend my remarks 
e RECORD, I am including an editorial 
1m the Pittsburgh Press. We from 
+eyn Pennsylvania are very proud 
the Pittsburgh Medical Center, 
oh Dr. Salk, has become world-dis- 
ished as the result of the effectua- 
f this vaccine: 
w Your Dimes Can Buy HEALTH 
flush of success in the long 
, fight against infantile paralysis 
n the headlines, let us consider how 
lappened. 
rirst of all, of course, there was the disease 
add ind the deadly fear of it. Nothing 
mulate public action as an epidemic 
r dread of it. 
iio has been a crippler for centuries. 
And the elder among us can recall the 
' ing epidemic of 1916. 
was 50 years ago that scientists dis- 
i polio was caused by a virus. 
it was only in last few years that 
roblem was attacked on anything like 
idequate scale—and, as a result, vir- 
all of our progress has occurred in 
» few years. 
yas the dramatic personality of Frank- 
D. Roosevelt which got the show on the 
A victim of the disease, Mr. Roosevelt 
1927 set up the Warm Springs Foundation, 
stitution exclusively concerned with 
Even that was a relatively small effort. 
the idea of a ‘March of Dimes,” 
elebrate the late President's birthday, 
which really launched the program now 
capped by the success of Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
id his University of Pittsburgh research- 
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Since 1938, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has spent more than 
09 million aiding victims, training doc- 
nurses, and technicians, financing re- 
search, all of this paid for in dimes donated 
y the general public. 
It is the story of what research can do 
d what is not done without research. It 
s evidence of what can happen when the 
public is inspired to furnish the financial 
whether in dimes, or even pennies. 
Take such a commonly known ailment as 
deafness. There are 750,000 persons in the 
United States who are totally deaf. Another 
3,900,000 are partly deaf. Yet only $200,000 
1 spent for research on disorders of 
> ear, according to a recent inquiry. 
Consider, then, the possibilities if this 
problem were tackled with the same inten- 
ity, scholarship, and financing which have 
een applied to polio. 
There are other grave problems: cancer, 
diseases, mental illness, multiple 
rosis, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, muscular 
blindness, arthritis, diabetes, to 
the worst ones, 
answer in every case is more and bet- 
earch, And, as with polio, the research 
uld be financed by dime, or even penny, 
Gonations once the problems were publicly 
ppreciated and the impetus and dramatic 
ippeal supplied, 
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Studying Our National Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the job 
we have of Studying national problems 
“id enacting appropriate legislation is 
ssdeed a complex one. No longer are 
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we in the slow-moving age of the horse 
and carriage, an age in which the great 
issues of the day are relatively simple, 
the day in which legislative problems can 
be resolved as matters of national policy 
with comparative ease. 

That day is past, Mr. Speaker, and we 
now live in a most complex era, the 
atomic era, an era geared to rapid trans- 
portation and high-speed communica- 
tions of all sorts. Our population is 
nearing 165 million. Our great system 
of transportation has reduced the size 
of the Nation in which we have over- 
night communication by mail from coast 
to coast. We live in an age of pressure, 
tension, and speed. 

And these many problems, I am cer- 
tain my colleagues will agree, have 
greatly complicated our mission of legis- 
lating for our fellow Americans. And 
by no means the least of our problems is 
the task of enacting laws which will as- 
sure fair and equitable treatment for our 
public servants—the great army of men 
and women who do the Government's 
work at every level of endeavor. 

Every member of this body does his 
conscientious best to see that fairness 
and equity are dispensed legislatively 
and administratively. There are wide 
differences of opinion, differences which 
are by no means alined to political dis- 
agreements, but differences on  phi- 
losophy and interpretation of what 
should be done. 

In our endeavors in the House we must 
by the necessity of things depend upon 
those who speak for substantial number 
of public servants. In depending on 
these representatives we thereby are able 
to see, through the eyes.of the workers 
themselves, the problems of salary and 
working conditions. And in this task we 
meet many fine men and women, people 
who are dedicating their efforts, their 
time and talents to improving the lot of 
their fellow citizens whom they repre- 
sent. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to refer 
to one of these representatives, a man 
who is an outstanding leader in his 
chosen field—a leader as the representa- 
tive of a great association of workers 
and a leader as a public-spirited citizen. 
I refer to one who most of the Members 
of this body know, some who may have 
acquaintanceship which antedates my 
own—I refer to William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

I would like here and now to spell out 
some of the. facts about the activities of 
Bill Doherty, some of which even some of 
his closest friends and associates may be 
unaware. Bill Doherty needs no praise 
from me, but I would like, as a matter of 
public record, to spell out some of the 
facts about this rather extraordinary 
American, for I am sure they will be 
praise enough. I would like to point out 
some of the salient activities of Mr. 
Doherty, as a labor lead and as a citi- 
zen—the man Fortune magazine this 
month calls the most important leader 
of Government unions. 

Mr. Doherty began in the postal serv- 
ice in 1923 and was active in branch No. 
43 of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, and 3 years later he became 
financial secretary. From 1928-31 he 
served as branch president and was 
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elected the following year as president 
of the Ohio State Association. During 
that same year, 1932, he was elected to 
the national board of officers of his or- 
ganization, and in 1935 became a mem- 
ber of the executive board. In 1941 Mr. 
Doherty was elected national president, 
and at each succeeding convention he 
has been reelected to head the National 
Association of Letter Carriers 

Most of the members of this House 
who have served during the last 10 or 12 
years will be familiar with the fine work 
Mr. Doherty has done in behalf of the 
membership in Washington. He has 
been an eloquent and persistent spokes- 
man for his people and for all Govern- 
ment employes. He was a founder and 
organizer of the Government Employees’ 
Council in 1945, an association of more 
than a half million Government workers. 

Not only has Doherty been a strong 
and able leader in behalf of the postal 
workers and Government workers, he 
has served with distinction as a member 
of the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, a post he has 
held since 1943. As an AFL council 
member, he has given strong support to 
efforts of the last few years to effecting 
a unity in the ranks of labor and is a 
member of the unity committee of the 
AFL and CIO which brought to a con- 
clusion plans to merge the two great con- 
federations of American workers. The 
unity committee is continuing in devel- 
oping proper and smooth-working pro- 
cedures for bringing to a successful con- 
solidation the forces of the AFL and 
CIO. He has also served on AFL juris- 
dictional committees, helping to iron 
out some of the vexing problems caused 
by differences in interpretations of lines 
of authority known as jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

A bright chapter in the career of Bill 
Doherty is the many contributions he has 
made in the field of international labor 
relations. Mr. Doherty is an anti-Com- 
munist from way back. He fought the 
old World Federation of Trade Unions, a 
group dominated by the Soviets, and he 
was a founder of the anti-Communist 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. He has been a delegate 
to the world conventions of this group 
and has served on important committees. 

Mr. Doherty is an executive member 
of the Postal Telephone and Telegraph 
International, Berne, Switzerland, and 
has addressed world meetings of the 
group from time to time. He has car- 
ried his campaign against communism 
into the camp of the enemy through 
Radio Berlin where he spelled out the 
differences between free labor and slave 
labor. And speaking of slave labor, Mr. 
Doherty turned over to a Member of this 
House who was a delegate at the confer- 
ence founding the United Nations 10 
years ago this month data on Soviet 
Slave labor. This data was shown to a 
delegate from the U. S. S. R.—and this 
was at a time when it was not popular 
to discuss such topics with the Russians. 

Not only has Mr. Doherty served in 
the international field abroad, he has 
been host to numerous visiting delega- 
tions of exchange labor leaders, students, 
and others coming to America under the 
auspices of the Marshall plan and other 
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groups. The Letter Carriers has been 
singled out as a fine example of a Gov- 
ernment union. 

The public service of Bill Doherty in- 
cludes service as a citizen and as a 
soldier. He served in Siberia in World 
War I with the American Expeditionary 
Forces as a telegraph operator in the 
Signal Corps on the Chinese Eastern- 
Transsiberian Railroad. After service 
there he was chief radio operator on 
Corregidor. And 4 of his 5 sons have 
seen foreign military service and a fifth 
son is nearing military age. 

Mr. Doherty originated the first Na- 
tional Flag Day program in the Nation’s 
Capital a few years ago. His union, 
under his leadership, directed the mus- 
cular dystrophy national drive 2 years 
ago and the record of Doherty’s union in 
war-bond drives and other humanitari- 
an crusades such as the Red Cross, March 
of Dimes, and other efforts is too well 
known to require further comment. He 
has taken a strong interest as a citizen 
in civil defense, in labor-management 
problems and in civil service and he has 
served on citizens’ advisory groups in 
each of these areas. 

There is more that I could say on the 
work and activities of this leader, but I 
think the facts that I have listed spell 
out better than words of praise a tribute 
to the leadership, energy, resourceful- 
ness, and great ability of thisman. Iam 
proud to call him my friend—and that is 
a sentiment I am certain is shared by < 
great many in this body. In the current 
problems of Government and postal pay, 
Mr. Doherty has shown characteristic 
energy and understanding—in forward- 
ing the cause of those whom he repre- 
sents and the cause of all public workers. 
His work and the results achieved are his 
best tribute and the few words I have 
added here merely point up the high- 
lights of the career of this man. 





Trial of United States Service Personnel 
Stationed Abroad for Offenses Commit- 
ted on Foreign Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following joint resolution of 
the Utah State House entitled “Memo- 
rializing the Federal Government and 
the military authorities to assure fair 
trials for United States servicemen who 
commit offenses on foreign soil”: 

House Joint Resolution 12 
Joint resolution memorializing responsible 

Federal Government officials, the United 

States Senate, and United States military 

and naval authorities with respect to the 

trial of United States service personnel sta- 
tioned abroad for offenses committed on 
foreign soil 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 


State of Utah (each house concurring there- 
tv)? 
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Secrion 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, in regular session assembled, 
expresses its belief that all United States 
service personnel stationed abroad should be 
tried, wherever possible, by United States 
military tribunals for any offense committed 
on foreign soil and calls upon all respon- 
sible Government officials to make an effort 
in every case to secure jurisdiction and 
provide for disciplinary action, by United 
States military authorities, and failing this, 
to make every effort to insure that the per- 
sons involved are guaranteed a fair and 
legal trial. We urge that in future treaty 
negotiations or renegotiations, the responsi- 
ble Government Officials and the United 
States Senate seek to secure exclusive mili- 
tary jurisdiction over United States military 
personnel. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this joint resolution 
certified by the secretary of state of the 
State of Utah, under the great seal of the 
State of Utah, be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense of the 
United States, the Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the United States, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations of the United States, and to the 
Honorable ArtHuUR J. WATKINS and the Hon- 
orable WALLACE F. BENNETT, United States 
Senators from the State of Utah, and to 
the Honorable Wiitit1aAm A. Dawson and the 
Honorable HENRY ALDOUS Drxon, Represent- 
atives of the United States from the State of 
Utah. 





Mrs. Katherine Wilson Hyatt, Mother of 
the Year for Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an article entitled, “Mother of the Year 
for Arkansas,” written by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr. 

Dr. Reuter has written a well deserved 
tribute to Mrs. Katharine Wilson Hyatt 
of Monticello, Ark., who has been se- 
lected Mother of the Year for Arkansas. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MOTHER OF THE YEAR FOR ARKANSAS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas A. & 
M. College) 


Mrs. Katharine Wilson Hyatt has been 
selected as 1955 Mother of the Year for Ar- 
kansas. She will be 1 of the 52 selected. 
The list will include the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Washington, D. C. 
She is the second person to be selected who 
came from Monticello, Ark. 

Mrs. Hyatt is the widow of Dr. Robert Fee 
Hyatt, well-known optometrist and pharma- 
cist. She is the mother of 10 children, 8 
of whom are alive and active. They are Mrs. 
Ethylen Clare Hyatt Smith, wife of Morris 
Smith, Little Rock architect; Mrs. Margaret 
McCain Hyatt Albright, wife of Dr. Spencer 
D. Albright, Richmond, Va., educator; David 
Taylor Hyatt, a Monticello pharmacist; Mrs. 
Eliza Wilson Hyatt Lee, wife of R. E. Lee, 
Montrose, Ark., merchant and planter; Dr. 
Robert Fee Hyatt, Jr., and Dr. Cyril Lewis 
Hyatt, Monticello, Ark., physicians; Dr. Alex- 
ander Jamison Hyatt, Richmond, Calif., Bap- 
tist preacher; and Dr. Ross Wilson Hyatt, 
Monticello dentist. 
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Mrs. Hyatt was born in Monticello, a; 
November 16, 1878. The Wilson fami! : 
to America from Belfast, County Ant; 
Ireland, on the ship Irish Volunteer. y 
parents came to Monticello, Ark., on « 
mas Day, 1857. Her father, Alexande: 
son Wilson, served with Owens Batt: 
Arkansas Field Artillery, and with ; 
D. Lee and Forrest’s Cavalry during 1 
Between the States. Mrs. Hyatt's : 
was Eliza McCain. A direct ance 
Hugh McCain, Sr., who came to An 
1752. He was with George Washir 
Valley Forge and served as an Office: 
him at Braddock’s defeat. Mrs. H 
qualified for hereditary membershi; 
Society of Order of Cincinnati. H 
served in World War II. 
Mrs. Hyatt has been a successful n 
an active Southern Baptist, an outst 
homemaker, a devout believer in the 1 
of the Golden Rule, and active in « 
fairs. Of all the fine organizations 
been active in other than the First B 
Church of Monticello, the WCTU sta 
Arkansas has a real candidate for 1 for 
national mother. All the people in Ar} 
sas should encourage her to go to New y 
City as the winner. There have be 
moments, in the passing, as Mrs. C. C 
there have been glad moments, in awarding 
Daisy Young Boggs in Holden, M 
outstanding lodge member from a ad 2 
guished American family, but we truly ca: 
proudly hail Mrs. Hyatt, a special 
for a critical time. 
Mrs. Alice Nelson Hyatt, wife of Dr. A J 
Hyatt, wrote these words on Mothers’ Dey, 
1944: 

















“TO MOTHER HYATT 


“We never cease to marvel 

At your attitude serene 

In all the ups and downs of life 
Which might o’ercome a quee: 
“A Queen you are, in very truth 
With realm and subjects, too. 
Your realm, your home; 

Your throne, our hearts, 
Which loyal are, and true. 


“Your home is a dear haven 

From toilsome hours and blue, 
Where courage, faith, and love prevai 
That does our strength renew. 


“Then thanks be to our Father 
Who sendeth from above 
The good gift of a Mother dear, 
Like you, for us to love.” 

A distinguished list of mothers have rep- 
resented Arkansas. They are: Mrs, John W. 
Rhea of Waldo, 1945; Mrs. Roberta W. Ful 
bright of Fayetteville, 1946; Mrs. Dav 
Terry of Little Rock, 1947; Mrs. Agnes Wynne 
Twitty of Fordyce, 1948; Mrs. James R. Ech- 
ols of Monticello, 1949; Mrs. T. J. Raney ol 
Little Rock, 1950; Mrs. Owen O. Oxley of 
Warren, 1951; Mrs. Alice Harris Walker of 
Forrest City, 1952; Mrs. Guy Cazort of Littue 
Rock, 1953; and Mrs. W. A. Woodward of 
Magnolia, 1954. 

And finally, Mrs. Juanita Biscoe 
Tribute to Mrs. R. F. Hyatt, Sr., as follows 


“On this beautiful Easter morning 
Surrounded by family and frie! 
There sits a most modest mother, 
Happy in the church she attends 
We all know this kind mother 
Whom we just adore 
Whose unselfish life 
Earned admirers by the score. 
Just to know her is to love her 
She’s a friend to those in need 
*Cause she has a way of knowing 
Just how she can proceed. 
A mother of eight lovely children 
She gave them the best she had, 
She shared all their joys and sorrows 
While making them so very glad 
A vision of the eveningtime 
With the family gathered there, 
While father read the Scriptures 
And this mother led in prayer 



























wrote 4 



























1950 
‘ nage holds no memories 
Half as sweet that can compare 
With that sacred family altar 
where this mother led in prayer. 
, her endless words of encouragement 
urged for each a college degree, 
Developing three doctors, chemist, and a 
divinity 
idding to their family tree. 
rach morning should be a challenge 
~ as we view this Easter morning sun 
While going along life’s Journey 
th knowledge, God's eternity has be- 





gun. 

Let's make our life an example 
ro this ‘mother of the year,’ 

While treading upon the sands of time 
And striving for the clestial sphere 

To you, Mrs. Hyatt, ‘the mother of the year,’ 
A tribute we wish to convey 

he bestowal of this great honor 

On this very ‘Special Day.’ ” 





Food and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, an edi- 
torial entitled “Food and Peace,” which 
was published in the Missouri Times of 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., on March 17, 1955, 
which includes correspondence between 
the Reverend Albert Danter, pastor of 
St. Boniface Church, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and myself, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 




































Foop AND PEACE 


The world and Mr. Dulles, it seems to us, 
are playing the old-fashioned chess-game 
kind of diplomacy. No one, however, is 
,0ing to be able to say “check and mate” in 
the big game now, the overwhelming danger 
being that the board will get kicked over. 
Such pawns as Quemoy and Matsu and 
even Formosa are not, we feel, of stupendous 
interest to ordinary people, who fail to un- 
derstand as well as they should the concepts 
ot battleship strategy in a time when Val 
Peterson is suggesting the construction of 
concrete culverts for them to cower in if 
war should come, 
Mr. Dulles’ reports are interesting, but a 
more enlightening discussion of some basic 
things about world peace comes, we think, 
in an exchange of letters between the Rev- 
erend Albert Danter, a Catholic priest of St. 
Louis, and Senator Sruarr SYMINGTON, to 
whom we are indebted for copies of this 
correspondence, 
Wrote Father Danter to the Senator: 
“It is said that the United States Govern- 
ment has $7 billion worth of surplus farm 
Products stored on farms, in elevators, in 
caves, and even in ships anchored in the 
Hudson River (America, February 5, 1955). 
Despite these huge surpluses and the prob- 
‘em of their disposal the delegates to the last 
Convention of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference thanked God for the great 
&bundance of food which He has given our 
country and continues to give. They noted 
With approval the trend toward increased 
pr duction both per acre and per person, 
decried the growing alarm over these 


They 
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surpluses and the call for lowered produc- 
tion. They declared these surpluses a bless- 
ing, not a curse. 

“Why did they speak this way? Because 
these surplus food products may be embar- 
rassing to us, but they would be a gift from 
heaven to millions in many other countries 
not as fortunate as ours. It is a crime that 
cries to heaven for vengeance to allow these 
surpluses to rot or to call for lowered pro- 
duction when millions of human beings all 
over the world are hungry and starving. The 
obligations of charity do not stop at our 
national boundaries. According to the 
teachings of Christ, every human being is 
our neighbor. And if our neighbor is starv- 
ing, we are bound to help him, whether he 
lives in New York, Los Angeles, India, or 
South Africa. I cannot see why God does 
not punish us severely for keeping this food 
from the mouths of the starving. He may do 
so yet. 

“What means can we use to see that this 
food reaches the hungry all over the world? 
I would like to suggest one means, at least: 
the lowering or, perhaps, even the abolishing 
of our tariff walls. The peoples of other 
countries cannot buy the things they need 
from us unless we in turn buy their products, 
The selfish think only of American industry 
policy is not only short sighted, it may be 
disastrous. While we turn our backs on our 
neighbors, Soviet Russia grows fat from 
world trade. In this matter President Eisen- 
hower is to be commended for his efforts 
to lower tariffs. 

“I would like to suggest also, a continua- 
tion of, and even expansion of, point 4, and 
other programs to help poor countries to 
improve their economies. This will even- 
tually do more to check communism than the 
billions we are pouring into ammunition. 

“We take great pride in our prosperity and 
look down our noses at other less well-fed 
nations. Instead, we should not forget that 
God blessed us richly. We should not forget, 
also, that we were lucky enough to get one 
of the most fertile, most richly endowed re- 
gions in the world. It’s time for us to get 
rid of our smugness and begin to thank God 
most humbly and most earnestly.” 

Senator SYMINGTON, in reply, said: 

“Thank you for your very thoughtful elt- 
ter of March 2 which I read with a great deal 
of interest. 

“Communist drive to conquer the world 
can be met with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs; or with food, and ideals looking 
toward a better life. 

“We must be so strong that the godless 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy will 
not dare attack us; in my opinion, if ever we 
are to achieve a lasting peace, it can only 
be through raising the living standards of 
the peoples of the world, that is, through 
the use of food. 

“Ideals are of great importance, but ideals 
soon iose their meaning when not matched 
with deeds.” 





Address by Thomas Dixon, National Com- 
mander, United American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
an address by Mr. Thomas Dixon, na- 
tional commander of the United Ameri- 
can Veterans, of April 15, 1955, which I 
should like to insert in the REcorp: 
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ADDRESS BY THOMAS DIxoNn, NATIONAL Com- 
MANDER, UNITED AMERICAN VETERANS, Dr- 
LIVERED OVER THE FACILITIEs or WPIK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprir 15, 1955 
Patriotic Americans, on March 28, 1955, 

Patrick Henry, of the speech, “Give me 

liberty or give me death,” was dramatically 

brought back to life in a play at Lisner 

Auditorum, entitled “Cry of Freedom.” 
One hundred and eighty years ago, those 

words thrilled the Virginia statesmen, and 
led this country in action to partial victory. 
Over the years, however, it has amounted to 
little more than our freedom on paper from 
the British Government It is still dicta- 
torial in our foreign policy—exerting and 
apparently having a controlling influence 
over our Secretaries of State. 

What this country needs today is the ine 
spired leadership of some 20th century Pat- 
rick Henry so we may gain full and un- 
fettered freedom from the Honorable Sirs 
and company in England. 

Just take a look at all the words from 
England concerning the islands of Matsu 
and Quemoy. The English Sirs have stated 
that should this country get into a war over 
these islands, England would not support the 
United States in such a war. Very well, 
Honorable Sirs; but I warn you, that if and 
when the Communist Chinese start to drive 
the British out of Hong Kong and other 
British possessions in China, American citi- 
zens nationwide will oppose any act of Con- 
gress allowing American soldiers to be sacri- 
ficed for the financial gain of the British 
Empire. We have had entirely too much 
political pressure from those leaders. 
Enough is enough. 

And while we seek our freedom again from 
the British leaders, we must also obtain 
our complete freedom from the United Na- 
tions. Complete separation is clearly in- 
dicated. There is one solution for the Amer- 
ican people, and that is for Congress to enact 
H. R. 3269, which was introduced by Cone 
gressman USHER L. Burpick, of North Dakota, 
This important resolution calls for the with- 
drawal of our membership from the United 
Nations. A growing number of our own 
leaders have had their eyes opened, and now 
openly admit that the United Nations is 
ineffectual as an instrument to bring about 
world peace, and has proved itself worthless 
to command peace among its member 
nations. 

Let's face facts. If the United Nations 
could fulfill the mission which it was organ- 
ized to accomplish, there would be no need 
for so many endless conferences. Thirty 
percent of American adults who were inter- 
viewed said they were against the United 
Nations. This percentage is increasing. 

I should like to refresh your memory on 
brighter things to come. I have spoken 
about an organization, recently incorporated, 
with the unselfish purpose of sponsoring and 
building a shrine here in Washington to 
symbolize the honor long due the American 
Indians. 

One of my listeners wrote, asking what 
value would such a shrine represent. Let me 
remind this listener of the great sacrifices 
the American Indians have endured. Let me 
remind you that there is no race of people 
on earth that has been the victim of such 
cruel injustice as the American Indians, 
Don't forget, this mistreatment continues 
even today, and has deprived many American 
Indians of the means of decent living. In 
Arizona the Indians are being deprived of 
the legal and rightful share of water to irri- 
gate their farms. This property right was 
taken from them—in a cruel and inhumane 
way. 

Another case you may not know, concerns 
@& small tribe known as the Natchez-Cado 
Indians in Louisiana. Originally they pos- 
sessed the area, now the State of Louisiana, 
They have been dispossessed of their owner- 
ship, and have never received one penny 
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from the 
they can't get any money 
have never made a peace treaty with the 
United States You remember in studyl! 
history, when the United States cavalry drove 
the into what is now Oklahoma, the 
Indians in Louisiana did not want to go to 
Oklahoma, & they hid out in the swamps 
And their descendents are &t 
and hills of Louisiana, many 
d or write, and they are 

] ondition. Sucn ca 
We a: 


tainly do owe 


United States Government And 
now, because th 


Indian 
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and hills. 
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f them Can't re: 


at 
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desperate finan< 1 ¢ 
‘ 


iny time 
a Nation cei 
>» who sacrificed much. 
rightfully generous in 
its splendid tributes of honor t Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and a great 
many other distinguished persons. We 
proud of these monuments and cherl h 
stimulation of thought which they repre- 
sent 

The 
honoring 
memorial 
acter and the great sacrifices 
bitter conditions. 

Many Indians will visit this shrine for 
spiritual inspiration, and for the satisfac- 
tion of realizing that at long last their con- 
tributions to the American way of life is 
evidenced in such a shrine. 

This shrine will also be a mecca of great 
interest for millions of world tourists vis- 
iting Washington, the arts and handicrafts 
of many tribes will be displayed, and where 
genuine Indian articles may be purchased. 
Such objects of beauty and utility have a 
very great appeal. The net proceeds realized 
from all sales will be set aside for the as- 
sistance of needy American Indians, and 
for the higher education of talented Ameri- 
can Indian youths who desire such an edu- 
cation, 

The shrine represents a creative idea, it 
1s to be alive to the needs of the time—all 
time. It will be the encouraging factor in 
its inspiration and guidance for Indian 
youths—ever leading onward. 

The American Shrine, Inc., will always 
work for the best in the heritage of the 
past, and work for a better future for the 
many tribes of American Indians, bringing 
hope and at least some indemnity for the 
extreme losses in the past. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you. 
Write your ideas to post office box 2518, 
Washington, D. C. 

I thank you. 
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Father of Cotton Fiber Technology in 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “Father of 
Cotton Fiber Technology in U. S. D. A..” 
written by Fred Bailey, and published 
in the Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press of 
February 12, 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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INDUSTRY OWES H1mM MucH—FATHER OF CoT=- 
TON FIBER TECHNOLOGY IN USDA 
(By Fred Bailey, Washington representative, 

* the Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press) 

Have you ever cussed the Government 
and damned the bureaucrats? If not, this 
ar le probably will not interest you and we 
suggest you simply turn the page. 

But, if you are among the great majority 
of us who have exercised that greatly prized 
privilege of telling off Washington, we 
that you read on, for here is a story 
in you may want to applaud. 

( n industry we probably owe 
Webb many times the amount 
we have paid him as Government worker 
in the past one-third of a century. His 
work has added millions of dollars to the 
cotton growers, gi , and spin- 


sug- 
gest 
olan 

In the cott 


Dr. Robert W 


income ol nners 
ners 

Often called the father of cotton fiber 
technology in the USDA, it was by birth and 
chance that Dr. Webb became interested in 
cotton-fiber research 28 years ago, come next 
March. Under various titles and depart- 
ments since 1927 he has headed cotton-fiber 
research in USDA. 

Born and raised in South Carolina, Dr. 
Webb learned about cotton production early 
in life from a practical standpoint. After 
graduating from Clemson College and Wash- 
ington University, he joined the Department 
in June 1921. 

Six years later, while he was engaged in 
plant pathology work on wheat, Arthur W. 
Palmer, now in charge of the cotton market- 
ing division, asked him if he would be inter- 
ested in working on cotton fibers, a field 
then largely ignored by the Department. 

Dr. Webb replied that he felt the future 
of southern agriculture depended in a con- 
siderable measure on improving and finding 
new uses for cotton and that he would like 
to work on that. So little was known about 
cotton fiber that Dr. Webb and his staff 
spent the next 2 years searching out all that 
was known. Most of that time was spent in 
the Library of Congress. 

He established the first modern cotton 
fiber research and testing laboratory in the 
Jnited States and the third in the world. 
Two earlier ones were established in Eng- 
land. Today there are more than 125 gov- 
ernment and private laboratories devoted to 
the study of cotton fiber properties. 

Dr. Webb has been far more than just 
a pioneer in this field; he has been, and is, 
a leader and one of the principal contribu- 
tors to the science of measuring the proper- 
ties of cotton fiber. He has received many 
awards, the latest of which was a certificate 
of merit at the cotton industry Spinner- 
Breeder Conference held last October in 
Greenville, Miss., in “recognition of out- 
standing contributions to the development 
of scientific knowledge connected with the 
definitions and relationships of fiber proper- 
ties and spinning qualities.” 

He is the inventor of the Suter-Webb du- 
plex machine now in common use for sep- 
arating cotton fibers according to length. 
He developed and directed the first modern 
and comprehensive cotton-quality research 
program in the United States, including cot- 
ton fiber, ginning, and spinning studies. 

Dr. Webb established the fiber technical 
basis which sparked congressional authori- 
zation for the creation of the first cotton 
ginning laboratory in the United States in 
1930, and for the successful development of 
the world's most comprehensive ginning re- 
search program. 

His findings in reference to cotton-fiber 
fineness gave breeders in this country, as 
well as in others, a new target for use in 
their cotton-breeding and improvement 
work. Those results have been a prime fac- 
tor influencing the direction of future cot- 
ton-breeding, improvement, and production 
programs in the United States and elsewhere. 
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Information developed by Dr. Weht 
creation by Congress of a cotto: 
service in the USDA in 1942. T 
available cotton fiber and spinning ¢ 
a fee-per-sample basis. Associates ; 
service has made possible rapid and ; 
improvement in the quality of the A 
crop, and that still more progres; 
expected in the future. 

In the past 28 years, Dr. Webb ; 
staff have trained and supervised h 
of staff members in cotton-fiber te 
In most of the more than 125 lat 
mentioned above there are men trai 
Dr. Webb. 

The work of Dr. Webb over the 7 
than a quarter of a century has 1 
blazoned in headlines, but it has ¢ 
solid advancement to one of our n 
portant national industries, the 
processing, and spinning of cotton fi 

The unsung story of Dr. Webb i: 
exceptional one. It is duplicated 
less, by many thousands of honest 
working, and intelligent public ser 
go quietly about doing their jobs. 


“Thanks, Mr. Sam” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th: 
REcorD, I wish to include a summatio: 
of the thoughts I have had as a fresh 
man Member of the House about the 
Honorable SAM RAYBURN, who has been 
Speaker of the House longer than any 
other man in the history of the United 
States. 

Speaker RAYBURN was honored by the 
members of his party last weekend, and 
these honors, plus the fact that I have 
had great respect for our beloved Speak- 
er over the past several years, have 
moved me to write down some observa- 
tions which I occasionally pass along to 
constitutents in conversation and by 
letter. 

As a young man in southwest Virginia, 
which borders east Tennessee where our 
Speaker was born, I often heard of “Mr. 
Sam” from the Honorable John W. Flan- 


uu 


District for many years in the House, a 
later from the Honorable Tom B 
Fugate, who followed Mr. Flannagan 4s 
the Ninth District representative. They 
spoke of “Mr. Sam” with praise in every 
respect. 

Later, when I started my campaign 
Congress, numerous citizens came to me 
and said, in essence, “You see ‘Mr 
Sam’ when you get to Congress ana he 
will help you out.” Those friends 0! 
mine, who had followed our Speakers 
illustrious career through the years, 
were absolutely correct in their advice. 

Even before I was elected, “Mr. S4™ 5 
came to my district and made a speec, 
met many of the citizens who have bee” 
his supporters over the past years and 
discussed with them the phases o! £0¥- 
ernment which were of interest. 


for 





ve found in the short time that I 
1 a Member of this great repre- 

assembly that our Speaker 
his high position with dignity, 
and ability in every respect. 
Te is ratesman with the qualifications 

~cdom, patriotism, and devotion to 
~ He uses wisely and effectively the 
- of the high and honorable office 


ve 





cove already learned to love and re- 
‘et him as one of the greatest Ameri- 
i. have ever known. 
; brief but sincere tribute cannot 
ied without mention of his help 
nd fatherly advice which he readily 
voc to the newcomer to Congress. On 
eral occasions I, as Iam certain many 
freshmen have in the past, turned 
m for counsel and guidance. He has 
never been too busy to discuss problems 
sth me nor to give me the benefit of his 
many vears of experience in the House. 
“co °Mr. SAM,” I say, “thank you” for 
id in the past. I express the 
of hundreds of my constituents 
1 ish for you Many more years 
ervice in the House. You have our 
ye. our respect, and our heartfelt 
nks for your great contributions to 
elfare of this Nation through the 


nave 









Wall Street on the Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on 
29 last, the New York Times pub- 
n excellent editorial on the stock 
‘t investigation. I delayed placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pend- 
the test of time on the accuracy of 
pinion presented by the editorial. 
To my many friends and former col- 
les in the New York metropolitan 
I expressed the opinion that the 
nvestigation was a very salutary thing. 
the time they felt that it was an 
ression of gloom and doom and would 
e unfortunate results. It seems to 
t an intelligent and comprehen- 
tudy of a major facet of our econ- 
particularly where the results are 
s the best advertisement the in- 
ry could have. The results seem to 
r this out. 
The editorial follows: 
WALL STREET ON THE STAND 
e€ conclusion of the first phase of 
ht committee’s study of the 
et both the Senators on the com- 
id the public at large now have the 
ty to evaluate the results of these 
‘lew weeks of testimony. Senator Fut- 
siven his own personal conclusion 
fe are no major abuses in the mar- 
.@ no urgent legislation is required. 
Kk market itself, after declining for 
‘ter the hearings opened, has re- 
‘its upward march these past few days. 
‘ral constructive results of the hearings 
apparent. The public interest 
generated has probably given 
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many persons a new awareness and under- 
standing of the stock market—a useful re- 
sult since this market is one of the key 
mechanisms permitting our free economy 
to function. The differences of opinion 
among those who have testified should help 
many to understand that the stock market 
is a complex phenomenon before which even 
the wisest of men, let alone the amateur 
investor, dare not be too dogmatic. The 
dangers of excessive speculation, and the 
need for caution even in these days of Secu- 
rities and Exchange regulation, have also 
been well publicized. Against these posi- 
tive effects must be put such unhappy by- 
products as Senator CAPEHART’s personal at- 
tack on Prof. J. K. Galbraith, whose views on 
the market, whether right or wrong, are far 
from being Communist. 

Testifying on the last day of hearings, 
Bernard Baruch compared the stock market 
to a thermometer, pointing out that market 
fluctuations reflect the many uncertainties 
of our economic and political life. The real 
problem, he properly pointed out, arises from 
the need for sound economic and security 
policies, since if these exist the market will 
reflect the soundness of the environment 
in which we live. 

Particularly pertinent, and in an area far 
more general than only the stock market, 
was Mr. Baruch’s advice that we determine 
what national security requires in the way 
of expenditures “and then do it,” putting 
other subsidiary considerations, such as tax 
reductions, in their proper secondary place. 
The high level of Mr. Baruch's testimony was 
a fitting close for a Senate study whose gen- 
eral conduct, with some few exceptions, has 
been such as to reflect credit upon Senator 
FULBRIGHT and his colleagues, 





Proposes Nothing New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I feel that 
the following editorial from the Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Hawk-Eye Gazette, of April 
15, 1955, makes a point which many peo- 
ple are inclined to overlook in appraising 
our foreign policy: 

PROPOSES NOTHING NEw 

Adlai Stevenson, the titular head of the 
Democratic Party, has broken his long silence 
on the Asiatic problems faced by the United 
States. He would have the United States 
refrain from defending the islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu, but would stand behind General 
Chiang Kai-shek in the defense of Formosa. 

Stevenson would have his admirers believe 
he has reached these conclusions after tong 
research and that he is advocating a policy 
more wholesome than any advanced so far 
by the Eisenhower administration. His pre- 
diction is that to follow his course another 
world war might be avoided. 

Obviously, Stevenson would like to appear 
in the role of a world saviour * * * a seer 
whose wisdom prevented another holocaust. 
This is natural since he probably still holds 
ambitions to be President, an honor denied 
him in 1952 by the United States voters. 

Oddly enough, however, Stevenson’s rec- 
ommendations are virtually in support of 
rather than a substitute for the Eisenhower 
program. There is every reason for confi- 
dence that the President has sought dili- 
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gently every avenue to avoid war in the Far 
East or anywhere else. Eisenhower has long 
pursued a course with which Stevenson, if 
sincere in his latest public 
not out of agreement. 


Statements, is 





Footnotes on the 1956 Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in a historic speech delivered 
at the National Press Club in Washine- 
ton, D. C., on February 28, 1955, William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., after his Russian 
trip, said that the western program of 
building armed strength should be 
widened into a more flexible and imagi- 
native strategy for competitive coexist- 
ence with the Communists in every field 
and on every front. While in Moscow 
he gained the impression that commu- 
nism was moving ahead in many fields 
which the present western strategy over- 
looks. The arms race, he said, was not 
the only area in which they are com- 
peting with us. They have taken sports 
and culture and the impressionable 
years of youth and transformed them 
into arenas of the cold war. By in- 
viting to Russia picked delegations from 
the satellite countries and the neutrals 
they strive to convey the impression that 
Soviet life is superior to that in the West. 

Sports are a front on which the com- 
missars are moving ahead full speed. 
The United States is likely to have a 
tough time at the 1956 Olympic games in 
Melbourne, when Soviet Russia enters a 
team which even now is being prepared 
for the big test, he warned. 

America has dominated the Olympic 
games since their inception. It has also 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-conscious 
young people. How will the youth of the 
world feel, especially in doubtful areas 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956? 

Of course, these Russian athletes are 
not really amateurs. They are profes- 
Sionals. They are trained under govern- 
ment guidance, with government help 
They receive bonuses and money priz« 

“We should find some way,” he said, 
“of making sure that our Olympic con- 
tenders get everything they need in the 
way of training opportunities.’ 

Mr. Hearst went on to say that— 

The lively arts are another field where 
the commissars are operating with the pr 
fessed intention of proving to the you! 
people of the world that Russian achieve- 
ments far surpass the West Ballet, the 
theater, literature all are shaped toward aid- 


ing communism’s long-range scheme 
world domination. Top artists know they 
are not only expected to perform, but give 


their services at clinics where the plast 
minds of youthful visitors can be influenced 


From Moscow radiate troupes of athletes 
and artists, circulating through the Soviet 
world and the satellites, venturing into 
countries like Red China and India with 
their gospel of ynimunism It d ) 
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reason that such extensive wooing of impres- 
sionable minds is likely to pay dividends— 
unless we compete vigorously with the Com- 
munist effort and even surpass it. We have 
s0 much more to offer than the Communists 
that any comparison must show up in our 
favor. 

But it is not enough to sit complacently 
by while the Soviet Union throws its smaller 
resources into the scales and makes its 
weight felt because we do not choose to com- 
pete. Nor is it enough for our leaders to 
advocate and appropriate large sums for for- 
eign military and economic aid and think 
they have met the challenge. 

Money is not enough. I came away from 
Russia convinced that only deep thought and 
long-range planning would suffice to prevail 
over communism in the conflict of coexist- 
ence. Money spent on foreign aid will not 
get the most effective results unless it is 
thoughtfully expended in those fields where 
it will do the most good. 

We should seek to convey to the world— 
to our allies, to the uncommitted countries 
especially, and to the Russians if possible— 
the idea that America is not only proud of 
its motor cars, its bathtubs, and other mate- 
rial benefits, but also of its cultural achieve- 
ments. I believe that any cultural exchange 
between Russia and the United States is 
certain to develop in our favor. Within 
limits, I think such exchanges should be 
encouraged. 


Mr. Hearst advocated the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate a strategy on 
all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence with the Com- 
munists. This board should be scrupu- 
lously nonpartisan. It should be culled 
from the finest minds and talents avail- 
able, both in public and private life. It 
should survey the whole global scene and 
develop plans for getting the peoples of 
the world on our side. “Sports, the the- 
ater, educational exchanges—no field 
should be neglected in this competition 
of the two conflicting systems,’ Mr. 
Hearst said and added: “Who can doubt 
that America would emerge on top in 
any such competition?” 

I have introduced several bills which 
are specifically designed to put into leg- 
islative form the excellent proposals 
made by Mr. Hearst. One bill, to estab- 
lish a civic and cultural center in the 
Nation’s Capital, has been reported fa- 
vorably to the House District of Colum- 
bia Committee and action is expected to 
be taken on it shortly. A second meas- 
ure, H. R. 5040, would “establish a pro- 
gram of cultural interchange with for- 
eign countries to meet the challenge of 
competitive coexistence with commu- 
nism, establish a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission to advise the Federal Govern- 
ment on ways to encourage artistic and 
cultural endeavor and appreciation, and 
provide awards of merit.” This bill 
makes a specific finding that commu- 
nism cannot be overcome by armed 
strength alone, and that competitive co- 
existence must extend to every field and 
every front. It also takes note of Com- 
munist material achievements, and the 
extent to which cultural and artistic pro- 
grams are used to spread Communist 
doctrine, and approves the President’s 
recommendations to the Congress on the 
fine arts in his message on the state of 
the Union. 


A third bill, H. R. 4109, would establish 
an advisory group, made up of the Na- 
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tion’s leading sports organizations, to 
assist the Federal commission created by 
the joint resolution of December 20, 
1944, in establishing a national stadium 
for Olympic games as a memorial to 
the heroes of World War I, World War 
UU, and the Korean hostilities. 

I hope that a number of my colleagues 
from both sides of the House will join 
with me in sponsoring these measures, 
and I am very pleased that all of the 
Hearst newspapers have carried support- 
ing articles on my measures similar to 
the following, which appeared in Chi- 
cago American on March 19, 1955: 

House GEtTs DETAILS—HEARST AIMS TO 

CONGRESS 


(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—The warning by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., that pre- 
paredness alone will not win for us the 
battle of coexistence with Communist Russia 
was recorded before Congress today by Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON, Democrat, of New 
Jersey. 

In detailing on the floor of the House the 
“trenchant observations” made by the editor 
in chief of the Hearst newspapers in his 
recent speech before the National Press 
Club, THOMPSON explained he and congres- 
sional colleagues have introduced several 
bills “which are specifically designed to put 
into legislative form the excellent proposals 
made by Hearst.” 

THOMPSON pointed out that one bill, to 
establish a civic and cultural center in the 
Nation’s Capital, has been reported favorably 
to the House District of Columbia Committee 
after testimony from the country’s leading 
cultural and business groups. 

A second bill, THomMpson continued, would 
establish an advisory group, made up of the 
Natilon’s leading sports organizations, to 
assist a proposed Federal commission in 
establishing a national stadium for Olympic 
games as a memorial to the heroes of World 
Wars I and II and the Korean conflict 
THOMPSON added: 

“The third measure would provide in the 
field of culture the kind of flexible and 
imaginative strategy called for by Mr. Hearst 
as well as the kind of program which will 
show that America is not only proud of its 
motorcars, its bathtubs, and other material 
benefits, but also of its cultural achievements 
and its creative artists.” 

In illustrating before the House how he 
was attempting to tailor the proposed legis- 
lation to fit the suggestions contained in the 
Hearst speech, THOMPSON paraphrased or 
quoted directly from the publisher's address, 
as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, the strength and ultimate 
survival of the free world’s system, based on 
human freedom, the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and private initiative, is being challenged 
by the Communists throughout the world. 

“America has dominated the Olympic 
games since their inception. It also has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-conscious 
young people. How will the youth of the 
world feel, especially in doubtful areas, if 
the Russian team ends America’s long sway 
at Melbourne in 1956? 


“The lively arts are another field wherein 
the U. S. S. R. is operating with the pro- 
fessed intention of proving to the young peo- 
ple of the world that Russian achievements 
far surpass the West. 

“Ballet, the theater, literature—all are 
shaped toward aiding communism’s long- 
range scheme of world domination. 

“We have so much more to offer than the 
Communists that any comparison must 
show up in our favor. But it is not enough 
to sit complacently by while the Soviet 
Union throws its smaller resources into the 
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scales and makes its weight felt p< 
do not choose to compete.” 


T am including, also, an article by Ray 
Hasson which appeared in the Typ. 
tonian, of Trenton, N. J., on April 4 
1955, telling of the work which one of my 
constituents is doing at the local Jeve) 
and with his own means to spike the 
Russian plans to capture the 1956 Oly. 
pics. Michael (Mike) Dertouzos , 
hoping to launch a local campaign ¢, 
raise funds for the Olympics committe. 
He is looking for the cooperation of 4) 
groups in this job that now goes beyong 
the limits of mere athletic competitioy 
and is one of the major battles beins 
fought in the cold war. ‘ 

As Ray Hasson fittingly points oyt_ 

The ancient Greeks developed the. basic ¢+ 
our free, democratic Civilization. They aq, 
founded many of the athletic contests ; 
the Olympics, which have been called the 
Greek Games. 

It seems fitting that Mike, who springs 
from those freedom-loving people, should be 
a warrior in the battle to preserve that cop. 
cept of civilization, and strike a blow in the 
cold war by helping America win the Olyp. 
pics. 

The Trentonian article follows: 

TRENTONIAN ToPIcs 
(By Ray Hasson) 

Around Trenton: The boys in the Kren 
don’ know it, but their grandiose schem: 
to strike a major propaganda victory new 
year may be spiked by guys all over the 
country like Trenton's Mike Dertouzos 

It’s Mike’s idea that the cause of f 
dom—and winning world opinion to ou 
side in the cold war—will be dealt more good 
if the free nations win next year's Olym) 
in Australia than all the mouthings of t 
striped pants set. 

The Russians are straining to prove their 
alleged superiority in all things, sports par- 
ticularly. And they have been subsidizing 
their Olympic athletes and training them to 
win next year’s competition. 

ANOTHER HOOK 

If they come out tops, it will give t 
another hook on which to hang their claim 
that their way of life is superior to ours 
It could be effective on the world’s uncon 
mitted peoples. 

America is the only country that doesnt 
subsidize its athletes. It’s nip and t 


GUSE We 





will get up enough scratch to pay for 
of training, coaching, feeding, transporurg 
our athletes to Australia. 

If we don’t get our best athletes in the 
games, we stand a good chance of ending 
second best. 

Mike is hoping to launch a local ca 
to raise funds for the Olympics C 
He’s looking for the cooperation of all grou 
in this job that now goes beyond the !imis 
of mere athletic competition. It's a bate 
in the cold war. 

“We have to prove to the world that ¥ 
have the best way of life because the ¥ 
looks to us for leadership, not 0m) 
diplomacy, but sports, as well,’ Mike Says 

AAU BACKER 


Mike, who owns the Famous Ré staurant, 
is no stranger to sports. He's been act''* 
for years in promoting amateur sports “er : 
through the American Athletic Union. + 
year he was president of the State AAU = 
is a member of its national executive #* 
foreign relations committees. ‘ 

He started the hard way—picking VW 
dimes. Born on the Greek island of Ancr 
60 miles from Athens, he shipped ‘ a 
passenger liner seaman. 





landed in New York with two 


r he 


; pocket. After a job on Vincent 
folded, he came to Trenton 
ne a waiter. He took boxing les- 


Then he started a luncheon- 
»terfered with his boxing, so he 


= he started his present restaurant. 
ym upstairs where he taught 
and sponsored other athletic 


¢ top Trenton amateur athletics 
by Mike. Many worthy causes 
the entire box office receipts from 
its he staged. 
ient Greeks developed the basis 
democratic civilization. They 
ed many of the athletic contests 
Olympics, Which have been called the 
k Games. 
eems fitting that Mike, who springs 
e freedom-loving people, should be 
n the battle to preserve that con- 
+ of civilization, and strike a blow in the 
‘qd war by helping America win the Olym- 


Mr. Stevenson’s Suggestions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial published on April 14 by the 
Carlisle Sentinel, one of the oldest and 
most highly respected newspapers in 
central Pennsylvania: 








Mr. STEVENSON’s ‘SUGGESTIONS 
Adlai Stevenson had barely finished his 
peech when Secretary of State John Dulles, 
for the administration, claimed that 
nson had stolen the administra- 
thunder, that all of the program sug- 
d by Mr. Stevenson was part and par- 
‘exploitation” of foreign policy of the 
‘rnment—in the planning stage. 
netimes, it is most difficult to under- 
i the actions of Mr. Dulles and the GOP 
ninistration. It is ridiculous for the Sec- 
ry to claim that Mr. Stevenson merely 
ted the foreign policy program of the 
ver administration. 
tepublican Party has rarely been split 
ly as it is today, with, as Mr. Steven- 
id, the President and his liberals on 
side and Senator KNOWLAND and his 
r ives on the other. There is not 
the strength or power of unity at home, 
ne on foreign policy. There is no real 
“1 policy because the administration is 
ng to separate foreign policy from 
\c politics. Until there is unity with- 
GOP ranks—and that is wishful think- 
€ will be argument over how prob- 
the Far East and the rest of the 
, iid be handled. Too, as long as 
‘ation attempts to be master of other 
> will continue to lose the faith 
of her allies. It is completely 
ut “mass retaliation,” “unleash- 
‘lang for mainland attacks,’ and 
\ will be protected” without a firm, 
tated policy to our allies. The ad- 
nen has done a lot of talking and 
é : indreds of commitments, but has 
““ Gown on every one when the cards 
_been called. The talk is merely talk 
ve Commitments worthless paper—at 


se 


present time, 
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The experts, thus, can find no reason for 
Mr. Dulles’ condemnation of Mr. Stevenson 
and neither the experts nor anyone else can 
find any evidence that the administration is 
exploting a Stevenson program, which Mr. 
Dulles said originated with the State De- 
partment and the administration. Ghost 
Stories did appear in Wednesday's papers 
(stories not attributed to any source) claim- 
ing that there is general agreement between 
the administration and Stevenson programs 
but those stories were false propaganda 
pushed out quickly for publication to sup- 
port Mr. Dulles’ claims. 

The real answer to this statement by the 
State Secretary accusing Adlai Stevenson of 
plagiarism is the same story as that of the 
Democrats during the campaign to reelect 
former President Woodrow Wilson. With the 
GOP split, and no candidate in sight who 
could win the Presidency, the administration 
is permitting the prestige of the United States 
to fall by the wayside (the Democrats did 
not do that) to gain political ends at home. 
The administration is purposely leaving the 
foreign policy position in the Far East in 
confusion and silence (the Democrats did 
not do that), so that the GOP campaign 
slogan (it hopes) for Mr. Eisenhower can be: 
“He kept us out of war.” 

It is almost unbelievable that this great 
Nation, formerly friendly and helpful to all 
the free world and respected by the free 
world, stands almost completely alone today 
in a sullen and disillusioned global commu- 
nity because of selfish politics. But it is true. 

As Mr. Stevenson pointed out, it is time 
we return to our former position in the world 
if we can, it is time to try to gain interna- 
tional unity of all the free countries and 
request United Nations to take up the issue. 
Mr. Dulles, of course, claims it has been part 
of the administration’s program to take the 
problem before U.N., but if that has been the 
case, the news of the action has been very 
successfully suppressed. 





Hobbled Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include the following article from a 
Midwest paper: 

HOBBLED BENSON 


Agriculture Secretary Benson is perhaps 
the most bludgeoned and hand-tied member 
of the Cabinet. Yet he keeps struggling dog- 
gedly, the political job of the Ike adminis- 
tration. 

The hobbles around his official ankles are 
not of his making. Some of the incessant 
criticism hurled at him is obtusely unfair. 
He may not be a superman, but he exhibits 
superior patience and keeps driving toward 
what he believes is a saner farm program. 
More and more of the Nation's dirt farmers 
lean to the conviction he is right. But the 
political catcalls and brickbats still hurtle 
about his head. 

Mr. Benson came to office under a heritage 
of crushing crop surpluses, largely induced 
by the high, rigid parities. He brought to 
his job the philosophy that farm products 
were produced to be sold and used, not stored 
in bulging Federal bins and piled in molder- 
ing pyramids of waste. He fought rigid 
parities in the teeth of wide farmer and polit- 
ical opposition. Months after he launched 
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his campaign, wiseacres predicted he was not 
long for Washington's world. 

But he remained. He has gained in stat- 
ure. He has not convinced agriculture, but 
he is winning many of its shrewder leaders 

After stiff battling, he got a compromise 
flexible price support law enacted by the 
last Congress. This schedule was nothing 
like what he sought, but it did provide for 
variable crop supports, ranging from 82!, 
percent to 90 percent. They supplanted the 
mandatory 90 percent parity on corn, cotton, 
rice, wheat, and peanuts. But these elastic 
controls do not go into effect until the 1955 
fall crops are harvested. 

Meanwhile, the surpluses are mounting in 
cost and unused farm products. Because of 
the administration's inherited farm program, 
borrowing authority for supports has twice 
been raised from the 1952 figure of $6,750.- 
000,000. Now Secretary Benson fears a third 
boost will be needed—$2_ billion—which 
would hike the support borrowing to 
$10 billion. 

Now certain groups in Congress are ap- 
parently blaming Mr. Benson for acreage 
controls, crop surpluses and inadequate for- 
eign sales—all problems resulting from 
policies yoked upon him when he assumed 
office. Some of these critics were among 
the most stentorian champions of rigid supe 
ports. They are finding that high parities 
take acreage out of production, increase 
Federal controls, and encourage an increase 
of foreign production, with which we can't 
compete because of our high parity prices. 
That precisely is what Secretary Benson has 
warned about for 2 years. 

It is true Mr. Benson has not solved 
the farm problem. But what has occurred to 
fatten surpluses and decrease production is 
not of his design. Quite the contrary. Some 
means of increasing foreign use of American 
farm products is essential, and close study 
should be given the new proposal in Con- 
gress for an international food and raw ma- 
terial pool. The more elastic parity scales, 
effective next fall, should help. A sorely 
handicapped Secretary Benson is moving in 
the right direction. 





Public Opinion Poll in First Congressional 
District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my custom to poll public opin- 
ion in the First Congressional Disirict. 
I arbitrarily sent a copy of this ques- 
tionnaire to every fifth name in my card 
index. In addition the questionnaire 
was printed in over 20 weekly newspa- 
pers. Over 6,000 answers of one kind 
or another on the identical questions 
were computed. 

Question No. 1 was the same as the 
first question of last year’s poll. It is 
extraordinary to note that the per- 
centages were identical. If all those who 
answered “No opinion’ on question No. 
3 had answered “Yes,” which is more 
probable than not, we find an unusual 
change in basic American thinking. 
The overwhelming support of President 
Eisenhower’s UMT and lower reciprocal 
tariff programs was particularly illumi- 
nating. 
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, 7 No 
s 
Yes | No opinion 
| 
—e neni aoe aa — oe | | 
Percent Percent Percent 
1. Should nuclear weapons be used to stop clear-cut Communist aggression? _ ...---- (73 ais)! (9) 1 
Do you think it possible for the free world to live In peace with Communist nations? (39 (52)' (9) 2 
4. Should Communist nations be destroyed by “preventive” W ar? oan a (27 (55 (18) 3 
4. Do vou favor President Eisenhower's permanent manpower dt fense program (UMT) (83) | (12)} (5) 4 
> t Eis ee d ) ce ciprocal tariff | | 
6. Do you approve of President Eisenhower Trade not Aid,” lower reciprocal ; A 
pro cant (83 (10); (7% 5 
6. Do vou taver the entry of the Federal Government int the field of education in the | } 
1 h ; 
form of school construction grants? aw Kal (54 | (42 ( . 6 
> Should the minimum wage be raised to 90 cents per hour = (71 (21 (8) 7 
& Do you feel postal rates should be increased to reduce the postal deficit (now running | | vies 
_ 19 , 
$i million ada r = ee | ( | (21 (4 Q 
® Should statehood for Alaska and Hawaii be consider 0] itely | (00 (26 (14) 9 
WW. President Eisenhower said, “The transition to a peacetime economy is largely behind | 
a : z , ‘ > ¢ a 
u The economic outlook is good Do you agrec?_.-.....------------------<---- (65 (ig (13 10 
(25 (68); ( 7) Ll 


11. Should the United Nations be abolished?...-- 





John Garner: A Tribute to a Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, when it 
was reported recently that former Vice 
President John Nance Garner might at- 
tend the dinner on Saturday night hon- 
oring Speaker Sam Raysurn, the news 
was widely received with enthusiasm. 
And when the news came that because of 
a foot ailment Mr. Garner, upon the 
advice of his physician, would not be 
able to make the trip, there seemed to be 
universal regret and disappointment. 

This evidence of interest in “Cactus 
Jack” Garner, after an absence of 14 
years from Washington, is itself a trib- 
ute to a great American who as a dedi- 
cated apostle of good government over a 
period of nearly half a century contrib- 
uted so much to the perpetuity of our 
institutions. 

Perhaps it is appropriate that we 
pause in this busy life to pay tribute to 
that great individualist who perhaps 
more than any other living American 
typifies the rugged character and un- 
yielding devotion to principie which ac- 
tuated so many of the great men in our 
history. Let us hope his type will never 
vanish from the American scene. Today 
we can profit from the lessons which the 
public life and record of John Garner 
have taught. 

As I think of Mr. Garner today I am 
reminded of the story of an incident that 
is said to have occurred one time at Bos- 
ton. The story goes that an old man 
there had served for a lifetime directing 
ships through narrow channels in the 
harbor area. He had become a sort of 
institution, a symbol of safety and de- 
pendability. But, the story goes, there 
was a change in the city government and 
the new regime was cleaning house. It 
was decided that the old sea dog had 
served his time and that it was time to 
replace him. He was given a hearing, 
at which his capacity to do his job well 
was questioned. 

At the hearing a critic asked the old 
man: “Do you claim to know where in 
the bottom of the harbor area all of the 





snares, rocks, and other obstructions are 
located?” 

The old gentleman thought for a 
moment and finally replied, measuring 
his words carefully: “No, I can’t say that 
I know where all the harbor obstructions 
are. But I know where they ain't.” 

And so as the ship of state was moored 
along turbulent seas, in and out of safe 
and unsafe harbors, during the first 4 
decades of this century, John Garner's 
wisdom and guidance were of a man who 
may not have known where all the pit- 
falis were but who knew where they were 
not—and along such courses he chose to 
lead and direct. 

Let us look for a moment at the life 
and career of this man whose judgment 
and counsel were so useful to America 
and to its progress. His grandmother 
brought 6 fatherless children in a cov- 
ered wagon 600 miles over uncharted 
roads from the State of Tennessee, to 
seek a home in the prairie land of north- 
east Texas. There, in a log cabin built 
by his pioneer grandmother, near Blos- 
som Prairie in Red River County, John 
Nance Garner was born—the first child 
from the marriage of Sarah Guest and 
John Nance Garner, the third. 

General Grant had just been elected 
President. The Vice President was 
€chuyler Colfax, of Indiana, with whom 
the infant born ir the Texas log cabin 
on November 22, 1869, was to share the 
distinction of being the only man to 
serve as both Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and Vice President of 
the United States. 

As was common in those days, John 
Garner was exposed to the rigors and 
hard work of a country youth. When 
old enough he began the study of law. 
He was admitted to the bar, then moved 
to southwest Texas. He became county 
judge of Uvalde County, then a member 
of the State legislature, and in 1902 was 
elected to Congress. Elected and re- 
elected 15 consecutive times, he served 
continuously for 30 years. He became 
minority leader of the Democratic Party 
and in 1931 climaxed his congressional 
career by being elected Speaker. His 
final 8 years in public office were spent 
presiding over the Senate as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

John Garner’s whole political life was 
devoted to quiet and unselfish service. 
During World War I President Wilson 
called on him twice weekly as confiden- 
tial adviser. His keen insight into po- 
litical problems and judgment of men, 
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coupled with his modest yet frank an; 


unassuming demeanor, often caused him 
to be sought for confidential duties of y:. 
most importance—duties which he pe- 
formed with characteristic stat; 
ship, fidelity and success, but 
general public knowledge. 
During the early days of the depy. 
sion, shortly after a White House co; 
ference with President Hoover, M; Ge: 
ner was asked by reporters what } 
party intended to do about some of ti, 
proposals of the President. He 
this significant statement: “Politics y)) 
be a secondary consideration. Country 
should always come ahead of party. an; 
now the country should be the 
thought of everyone.” 


I shall not take the time here tr 
count some of Mr. Garner's dramatic 
actions as he led, with tact and wisdo) 


the stormy sessions of the House of Re: 
resentatives that occurred during those 
critical, depression-burdened days of th¢ 
early 1930’s. Those were days when a] 
sorts of panaceas were offered to restore 
prosperity; when scores of inflationary 
and printing-press schemes were ; 
cated. It was a difficult time in which; 
exercise calm judgment, restraint and 
decorum, and not be washed to sea with 
the tide. On occasions members of both 
parties broke ranks to join with those 
offering crackpot schemes for miracu 
lous recovery. It was, indeed, a time t 
called for statesmanship in leadership. 
And John Garner was equal to that oc- 
casion. Although effective solutions to 
many problems were not found, many 
unsound and fantastic proposals weie 
exposed and avoided. 

There have been many times when 
we would have done well to have fol- 
lowed the philosophy of this wise man 
from Uvalde, when his words of wisdom 
and restraint should have been heeded— 
his advice to make haste slowly, to avoid 
regrettable errors. He is and was a prac- 
tical man and has always believed that 
government, like individuals, s/ 
strive to live within its income; that 
governmental action should be within 
the framework of the Constitution and 
with proper regard for law. As H. I. 
Phillips remarked, Mr. Garner and his 
compatriots believed in— 
Sticking to what he’s learned in sc! 
And what he’s been raised to believe * 
Things like simple arithmetic * * * 
Old-fashioned bookkeeping and squarin’ 
Accounts on Saturday nights * * * 
Dependin’ on a budget, never spendin’ 
More than he had; being orful keerful 
*Bout not making promises he couldn t 
An’ things like that. 





m 
made 


keep 
t 





Research in Civil Aviation Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted to extend my remarks 

desire to include here the text oi an 4 
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- T delivered recently before the Civil 
tion Medicine Association. 
rhe address follows: 
Mr. Chairman, I hope you will feel that I 
-. very sincerely when I say that it is a 
easure and privilege to be with you 
yecasion. 
nappy to be here because of my own 
interest in aviation and in research 
ral, but particularly in the field of 
science. 
» the legislative achievements in 
take most pride as a Member of the 
f Representatives are the bills which 
iced and piloted through the House 
ish the National Mental Health In- 
e. the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
act, the research program in neurolo- 
nd metabolical diseases, and the Na- 
ience Foundation. 
t to express to you my personal ap- 
for the very fact that you have 
rganization as this. That fact in 
If a long step forward in progress 
rd still more far-reaching results. 
my own opinion that there should be 
hed some sort of institute devoted 
y to research in civil aviation medi- 
4s a matter of fact, I think it is be- 
more and more imperative that this 








The time is not far distant when we shall 
s the threshhold into the era of jet-pro- 
pu 1 in civil aviation. In my opinion the 
time is not more than 5 years away. And I 
t need to tell you who know even better 
n I, the problems of aviation affecting 
n beings will be greatly increased. 
f ion medicine is not concerned with 
iting viruses or hunting microbes. Its 
3; not the general diseases of mankind, 
t forces man meets for the first time only 
he goes out of his natural environment. 
ition medicine is concerned with the 
iedical effects of human flight. 
Nature designed man’s body for a life on 
never more than tree-top distance 
from the earth’s surface. In the upper 
reaches of the atmosphere or in the airless 
space beyond, man is as much out of his 
element as a fish trying to swim across a 
But unlike the fish, man has the 
capability of altering his environment—if 
not himself. To alter that environment, 
yr to make it possible for man to survive 
and to function in it, is the task of avia- 
tion medicine. 
The goal of aviation medicine is to help 
rn adjust himself to the new world of 
height and of supersonic speed that the 
airplane has opened to him, the area that 
has been intelligently called “the vertical 
frontier.” Aviation medicine helps man to 
meet the challenge of two of his own ac- 
complishments, to fly high and to fly fast. 
Today's technology produces planes capable 
‘ carrying men at speeds and to altitudes 
‘hat the human body cannot tolerate. Avia- 
n medicine quite literally seeks to take 
out of his element, and to help him 
ach the stars. 
, Jn the United States Air Force one man— 
“j. Arthur Murray—has already flown up 


‘0 90,000 feet—17 miles above the surface of 
e earth, 


+} 





earth, 


aesert 








Yeager— 
per h 
scund 
Sul another Air Force officer—Lt. Col. 
rece Stapp—has ridden a sled projected 
al ng the ground at 632 miles an hour, to 
he effects of deceleration and wind-blast 
on the human body. 

a Fr rce rockets have gone up to 250 miles 
a he ‘tude at speeds up to 3,600 miles per 
“our, and two rhesus monkeys—named Pat 


a Mike —— been rocketed to 190,080 feet, 
SUrVive a. 


er Air Force pilot—Maj. Charles 
has flown at a speed of 1,650 miles 
/ur—almost 2% times the speed of 








Finding out the limits of human endur- 
ance and developing ways of keeping men— 
not animals, but men—alive and protected 
in the unnatural environment man has be- 
gun to explore, is the problem of aviation 
medicine. The problem is the problem of 
survival in a new world man has never pen- 
etrated before our own generation. 

There are three main fields of activity in 
the investigation of human factors in avia- 
tion. 

i. Human resources is a field concerned 
with problems of man's reaction to his en- 
vironment, matters of psychology, aptitudes, 
training, etc. 

2. Human engineering is charged with de- 
termining design characteristics of equip- 
ment, and man-machine relationships, so 
that an operator can use that equipment 
with the greatest accuracy and efficiency. 

3. The aero-medical sciences—which are 
the chief concern of this discussion. 

The aero-medical sciences are concerned 
with the bio-medical, physiological, and 
psychological reactions of the individual to 
the wide range of situations and factors in- 
volved in aviation. Within the Air Force, 
for example, the chief research and develop- 
ment agencies are the School of Aviation 
Medicine at the Air University and the Aero- 
Medical Laboratory at the Wright Air Devel- 
opment Center of the Air Material Com- 
mand. The first, which has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the oldest organization in 
the Air Force that has operated continuously, 
without any essential change of function, 
does background and applied research in the 
basic life sciences and Clinical sciences, as 
they affect the Air Force. Using the infor- 
mation developed at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, the Aero-Medical Laboratory de- 
velops information needed by aeronautical 
engineers to design aircraft without sur- 
passing the physiological and psychological 
limitations of the air crew. It also develops 
the aero-medical protective equipment to 
offset man’s physical limitations—equip- 
ment such as “G” suits, restraining devices, 
protective clothing, and escape equipment. 

Frequent conferences and information ex- 
changes are arranged with other organiza- 
tions, such as the United States Navy Aero- 
nautical Medical Equipment Laboratory, the 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, the Army Med- 
ical Research Laboratory, and the Johns 
Hopkins Operations Research Office (the lat- 
ter an Army activity). Meetings of the 
Armed Forces-National Research Council 
Committees on Vision and on Hearing and 
Bio-Acoustics, provide additional opportu- 
nities for valuable interservice contacts. 

The primary problem of aviation medical 
research is to find out in detail what hap- 
pens to the human body during an ascent, 
and why. The problem is intensified as man 
learns to build machines that go higher and 
faster, but the problem is still one of alti- 
tude. 

As most people know, a man can ascend 
to about 8,000 feet with no iil effects, if the 
ascent is gradual, as in driving up a moun- 
tain, but above 8,000 feet, things begin to 
happen to man. As man flies even higher, 
the field of vision narrows. Breathing be- 
comes extremely difficult because of the lack 
of oxygen. Delusions can develop. Con- 
sciousness can be lost. Gases trapped in the 
intestines begin to expand. At 50,000 feet 
altitude, the heart—unprotected by devices 
or equipment of any sort—would probably 
cease to function. 

To counteract these changes in man’s 
normal body functioning, the whole body 
must be kept under pressure, in either a suit 
or a cabin. The pressurized cabin was de- 
veloped during World War II. The pressur- 
ized suit for the individual flyer is a more 
recent development. But neither alone solves 
all the problems of survival at high altitude. 
Man must eat, man must relieve himself of 
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body wastes, and man must combat fatigue 
and boredom. 

Next in importance to the problem of altt- 
tude is the problem of gravity. Every time 
the human body is subjected to acceleration 
or deceleration, it feels the pull or push of 
gravity, or “G" forces. A jackrabbit start of 
a hotrod sports car can throw a passenger 
against the seat back. In an airplane, the 
whole crew is affected by any quick burst of 
speed or abrupt change in direction of flight. 
And these movements of the plane can cause 
internal movements in the body: blood flows 
from head to feet, and organs of the abdomen 
are pushed down to the pelvis. If the turn 
is sharp enough or fast enough to develop 
forces double the ordinary force of gravity, 
or more, the drainage of blood from the head 
and heart may cause a “blackout,” that is, a 
loss of consciousness. 

The human body's ability to withstand “"G”"” 
forces varies enormously, depending largely 
on what part of the body's surface takes the 
brunt of the shock. 

Research in aviation medicine, which has 
produced such diverse products as Aeroplast, 
a new spray-on surgical dressing for treating 
burns; the nylon pressure suit; the anti-G 
suit; and new inflight meals takes equally 
varied approaches to its problems. It may be 
performed by means of rockets, loaded with 
delicate instruments, and shot many miles 
above the surface of the earth; it may take 
place in an anechoic room, where quiet 
reigns supreme, which is used to study the 
effects of intense sound on animals and hu- 
man beings. One of the most dramatic, and 
most publicized, research facilities is the sled 
at Holloman Air Force Base on which Lt. Col, 
John P. Stapp has traveled 632 miles an hour. 

Colonel Stapp, who holds a civilian degree 
of doctor of medicine, and is also a graduate 
of the Air Force's School of Aviation Medi- 
cine and a flight surgeon, has been described 
both as a human guinea pig and as the fast- 
est man on earth. He is merely an able 
scientist who has made his most important 
experiments on himself. His most publicized 
research has been in connection with decel- 
eration. In his research he makes use of a 
sled which hurtles him along a railroad-like 
track at 460 miles an hour, then slams him 
into a braking area with a bone-jarring jolt. 
Every time he rides his machine he suffers 
the same shock that’s experienced in the 
abrupt stop of a crashing airplane. 

In the course of his research program, 
Stapp has several times sustained shocks 
greater than those incurred in fatal plane 
crashes. His maximum jolt was equivalent 
to driving an auto at 120 miles an hour into 
a brick wall. On three other occasions, the 
shock was equal to braking from 60 miles 
an hour to a complete stop in only 3 feet. 
Last December, with the windshield removed 
from his sled he made a supersonic run on 
the ground, to find out what happens to a 
pilot who bails out at supersonic speed at 
low altitudes. Without protection from the 
violent wind-blast such a speed will gener- 
ate, and wearing no special protection except 
a plastic headgear and a special nylon har- 
ness, he withstood a force of 35 G's and a 
wind pressure of 2 tons, and suffered no 
lasting ill effects. 

Information already developed in Stapp’s 
deceleration experiments to find out just 
how much slow-down shock the human body 
can take will be used to redesign aircraft 
seats and safety belting, so that pilots and 
passengers will have greater protection 
against abrupt jolts in emergencies. The 
same information also can be applied to mak- 
ing automobiles safer. Information devel- 
oped in the wind-blast experiment will be 
used in developing bail-out equipment. 

Scientists working on the problems of avia- 
tion medicine do not hope ever basically to 
change man’s earthbound nature. But they 
know that in the machine age, man has man- 
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aged to adapt himself to conditions that 
seemed “inhuman” and “impossible” as re- 
cently as 50 years ago. To ease his adapta- 
tion to space and speed, scientists are con- 
tinuously studying examples of such adapta- 
tions in nature. 

Other scientists meanwhile are studying 
the problem of inventing machines or gad- 
gets to take over functions previously per- 
formed only by man. The real question that 
the jet age poses is whether man-as-flier 
is being made obsolete by the lag between 
what his brain can invent and his body can 
perform. In fact, planes are rapidly ap- 
proaching a point where they are penalized 
rather than aided by the presence of a human 
pilot. 

One tmportant result of research in avia- 
tion medivine is the discovery that the hu- 
man body can endure a great deal more 
physical and mental stress than was once 
thought possible. The answers to the prob- 
lems of flight in tomorrow's jets and rocket 
aircraft may be found in the human research 
now being done in the field of aviation medi- 
cine rather than in loading the planes with 
heavy and expensive equipment. 

So the planning brain must continue, as 
now, to seek new ways and ever more in- 
genious devices to adjust the strains to the 
tolerances of the body. 

And so I conclude as I began by reempha- 
sizing the need of research in the field of 
civil-aviation medicine. 

After I have had an opportunity to give 
some additional study to the form of the 
legislation, it is my intention to introduce a 
bill calling for the establishment of an In- 
stitute of Civil Aviation Medicine. 

And once again I express my appreciation 
for the contribution your association has 
made in the field of air safety, and for the 
objectives you seek. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure Members of the House will be 
interested in a splendid address deliv- 
ered by Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, 
commander in chief of the Continental 
Air Defense Command at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., before the Air Defense 
Conference of the Air Force Association 
at a recent meeting in Colorado Springs. 


General Chidlaw is recognized as one 
of the outstanding authorities on air de- 
fense and air power. He is retiring soon 
after a long and brilliant career in the 
Air Force. I am pleased to include as 
part of my remarks this challenging ad- 
dress: 

Mr. Alison, distinguished Members of Con- 
gress, members of the Air Force Association, 
and honored guests, we are genuinely de- 
lighted that you gentlemen have been able 
to avail yourselves of the most gracious ac- 
tion on the part of the Air Force Association 
in arranging this timely meeting, to let us 
talk together on air-defense matters here in 
the hometown of the Continental Air De- 
fense Command headquarters, and addi- 
tionally to have you here in this beautiful 
setting in which soon will be built the Air 
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Force Academy, the seat of learning and the 
cradle of tradition for the future of air power 
in this country. 

Airpower has, of course, been a living, 
breathing thing in the imagination of many 
people, old and young, for years, but it is 
today striding ever more and more into world 
consciousness as a tremendous factor in all 
military schooling and planning, in the eco- 
nomic future of the world, and more and 
more into the daily lives of each of us. 

I think it can be said that air power is no 
longer considered so much just an equal 
participant in the family of military serv- 
ices, but has become an overall field of the 
military potential affecting all services. A 
military potential possessing such a devastat- 
ing capability that the threat of its use 
alone might prevent a world commitment to 
open warfare. 

The world’s past wars have shown gen- 
erally that nations’ so-called military roads 
to glory have often taken them along some 
pretty gloomy trails, milestoned by the 
skulls and skeletons of man’s failures to bail 
himself out of his dilemma by all other 
means. 

Through air power, growing evidence in- 
dicates that its very existence affects the 
atmosphere and attitudes at the world’s con- 
ference tables. Through air power any im- 
balance in favor of a possible aggressor, even 
though local or temporary, frequently shows 
in the arrogance, the ruthlessness, the bald- 
ness of his demands, 

Air power, taken in the larger sense of the 
complete gamut of missiles and aircraft us- 
ing the avenue of the air, can now be sent 
on a terrifying mission of destruction by 
our enemies, and it could come just as un- 
announced as it would be uninvited with 
such a mission. 

For no longer do we have the leisure of 
the chess player to study, then unhurriedly 
counteraction with reaction. 

In air-power circles, action calls for action. 

The attackers, and the atomic-bomb loads 
or warheads set in motion by them, must be 
hallenged by our own weapons system as 
close to their bases of origin and sustenance 
as is possible, and our challenge must be 
decisive. 

To reckon unleashed air power in the 
hands of the enemy as any less than a disas- 
trous capacity, or to leave it unopposed, in- 
stantaneously and without quarter, is to die 
miserably, to die individually, even possibly 
to die nationally. 

Not long ago, a story came to me of an old 
clock which had been placed in a national 
museum as a relic of one of the early wars 
on this continent. It was of that rich, deep 
brown color, common to aging walnut wood. 
It showed signs of having been hacked by 
either a tommyhawk or knife, and imbedded 
in the wood was a flint arrowhead. 

It really belonged in this collection of 
times past. 


It still had grace. It had beauty. It was 
decorative. It was definitely tied to the in- 
fancy of our country, and bespoke some of 
the turmoil in which our Nation grew to its 
present maturity. 

For this reason, it had a place of honor in 
the museum. 

The important lesson this old clock had 
for me, however, and for my people, who 
must live alert to each day’s problems and 
be preparing always to meet that greater 
emergency which might come on any tomor- 
row, was that it rested absolutely on the past. 

It had one great defect. It could no longer 
perform the functions for which it was orig- 
inally built, because the hands of this clock 
were stilled forever, the mechanism inside 
clogged with rust and dust. And although 
it was still referred to in the museum guide- 
book as a timepiece, it was no longer that; 
it couldn't tell time. 

All our military services are constantly 
making adjustments, orienting themselves 
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toward today’s blunt military facts of ), 
and away from museum thinking. Na;:;.. 
ally, we are, I believe, gradually wea, 
ourselves from the thinking that the >. 
war will be fought, if ever we must fieh; , 
as the last one was fought. 

In my many trips about the con; 
sense that the man in the street—wmr 4, 
age American Citizen—is becomine py 
and more aware of the fact that Amor 
will have to abandon her time-honore; 
of the protected and secure arsenal of p = 
and weapons and take on the much mo,, 
alarming role of being the first and princjpa) 
target. : ; 

No military force can ever afford t n 
& museum piece, and if there is one thing ;, 
the world which will disclose it as one 
its failure to keep in step with the thres 
and be truly up to date, better well ahea, 
of it. 

Certainly, in this air-defense business the 
Continental Air Defense Command cannot 
afford a failure to be completely realist 

For us, no crystal ball, no ivory towers 

We know that for the Continental! Air pe. 
fense Command, there is no place of, nor 
time for, sanctuary. 

Defense of the United States from air at. 
tack is today a No. 1 preoccupation of the 
American people, and that defense is the 
mission of the Continental Air Defense sys. 
tem. 

Our command is perhaps the first maj 
organization of the few in our whole mi! 
structure which must meet its acid test on 
D-day—in fact, on H-hour of that D-day, 
and D-day could come tomorrow. 

Therefore, the shadow of reality is always 
as close to us as Our own shadow. 

An the Continental Air Defense Command 
must work, tirelessly and ceaselessly. It 
must undergo constant test, and revision 
based on the showing of these tests. It 
must be re-equipped to be ever new, and 
ever newer. It can never be truly effective 
if any portion of our system is approaching 
museum status nor is it ever safe to view or 
inspect it from the attitude of veneration 
for past achievement. Rather, it must be 
continually assessed for vigilance, or virility 

In this vein, I am frequently asked the 
question, “Since our scientists, our research 
and development people, anticipate many 
major improvements at somewhat later time 
periods, why should it be necessary to spend 
large sums of money modifying and improv- 
ing the present system since ultimately much 
larger gains in effectiveness can be antici- 
pated at that later date?” Well, gentlemen, 
viewing the worid situation as it is today,! 
think the answer to that question is pretty 
obvious. Remembering always in this busil- 
ness that our D-day may be tomorrow, We 
cannot, we dare not, risk less than achieving 
the maximum “kill effectiveness” possible. 
employing the tools we have presentiy 
hand. 

Knowing all these things as realistic and 
to keep in a realistic vein, I wish to say that 
true air defense is not, in my opinion, con- 
fined solely to the erection of a so-called 
fortress-type weapons system around 4 
ticular criticial area. Such an appr 
would resemble that of a boxer who con! 
himself merely to “slipping” or warding 0% 
his opponent’s punches. The boxer, to Win 
must be prepared to throw a few healthy 
knockout punches himself, so I include ‘ 
counter-punch, the left cross, and the ¢ 
old round-house haymaker right ail in ™) 
definition of defense. 

Air defense is then, in the truest sense the 
whole tricky, razzle-dazzle and flexi! vt 
the air weapon used in its full mulupie 
force and as far out from our homeland % 
time and circumstances permit. 



























array of the offensive and defensive capi! 
ties of all services to make up this effective 
air defense, everything to keep the ene! 


** } 


guessing, everything to keep him of! ! 


e him puzzle and pause, attempting to 
ore our air power out and make him 
»tful of his own ability to cope with it. 

{ believe our Continental Air De- 
vstem starts with a formidable couplet 
« Strategic Air Command with its long- 
. atomic packhorses; the Navy's carrier 
forces wherever it is possible for them 
ntribute; and also those Air Forces, 
| in nature, which are based far out 
, this country and on the fringes of the 
ny Curtain, represented in our own com- 
‘nts to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ion and those of our partners in this 

















































“we have this partnership with the free 
id in recognition of the immediacy of 
the times, that should the free world be 
: our responses would be total, from 
~ioce in and far away, and be now. 
“Concerned as we all are that we keep this 
rout extension of our defenses and im- 
ye them daily, and concerned as we all 
to preserve and ever strengthen the 
*hty fists of our strategic striking air 
_ we of the Continental Air Defense 
mmand are also concerned that our as- 
signed mission, that of defending the skies 
yer and the aerial approaches to our home- 
land, be likewise fully understood and fully 
appreciated. Appreciated as the Nation's 
unting force which may have to endure 
its itest battles while the enemy is at 
il] strength and while the enemy effort is 














Facing squarely up to the problem, I feel, 

as do all military commanders, that little 
has altered that old military truism that 
. best defense is a strong offense.” I am 
that a purely defensive system alone 
would never be the one single force which 
would deter forever @ Russian decision to 
strike us. 
We must, at all costs, maintain our own 
long-range striking forces, our Strategic Air 
Command, and those other forces which are 
capable of striking at the vitals, the heart- 
land, of any aggressor. And they must be 
kept at the highest levels of efficiency and 
size to do their job, once their mission is 
ordered 
But, I'm Just as certain, that a major 
deterring factor lies in being able to guar- 
antee that our striking forces will not be 
caught in their lairs. If that aggressor, 
specifically, if Communist Russia, knows that 
while she is fighting her way toward her 
targets, that the golden opportunity of easy 
destruction on the ground has passed, and 
the visitation of death and destruction to 
their homeland is but a few, very few, short 
hours away, then a decision by them to 
launch their first aggressive blow must be 
born only of sheer desperation. 
The objective of our present and any future 
air defense system is thus, to ward off or 
reduce to acceptable limits the impact of 
enemy air attack, should our national aim 
of prevention of war itself fail. I feel, as do 
my people, that the market value of air de- 
fense will undoubtedly be at its highest, at 
its very peak on D-day and possibly a few 
days or weeks thereafter. We hope, we pray, 
that our offensive and defensive efforts will 
jointly cause it to taper off markedly from 
that point on. 
We know that nuclear armament has reyo- 
lutionized not only air defense thinking, but 
Military Strategy in its entirety. 
: We know that A-bombs and H-bombs plus 
the means of carting them accurately to and 
over a target complex for release, compel 
consideration of national survival itself as 
‘the number one mission of our country’s 
Military action, 
Enemy capabilities, weighed against the 
Cost and effectiveness of an immobilizing de- 
fensive force to put in the way of those 
Capabilities, outline the general dimensions 
\ our air defense problem. 


in 
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Dozens of factors, 1. e., possible enemy ap- 
proach routes, his likely target selections, 
his delivery equipment, prevailing winds and 
weather, and the like, dictate our defensive 
deployments. 

And always the question of national eco- 
nomics is before us. For example, must we 
or should we try to add a couple of fighter 
interceptors, or a new guided-missile posi- 
tion to our defenses as the Russian adds new 
types or numbers to his long-range air army 
inventory? 

And in these considerations, there is al- 
ways the thought that there may be, some- 
where along the line, a point of diminishing 
return in this air-defense business as we 
currently know it or visualize it and that it 
is and will be extremely difficult to deter- 
mine just exactly where this point lies. 

One thing we can be sure of, however, ts 
that to willfully stop short of this admit- 
tedly somewhat indeterminate point could 
be disastrous. 

Stopping short fs like the old story of 
throwing a 20-foot rope to a man who has 
fallen in a well 30 feet deep. It wouldn't 
bail him out; it wouldn't save him, and 
only a gesture has been made in the right 
direction. And whatever was spent for the 
rope represents a loss since it did not ac- 
complish the mission. 

Obviously, if we assumed complete desper- 
ation and tried to completely blanket the 
Nation with radar in overlays and layers, at 
the same time providing the well over 3 mil- 
lion square miles of our country with maxi- 
mum intensity fighter-interceptor and guid- 
ed-missile coverage, we would run into 
economic and manpower impossibility. 

It is up to us, therefore, to go about the 
job of doing the most we can, and the best 
we can, with those present and programed 
forces of men and weapons which can be 
made available to us. 

Our national sense of morality, our trad{- 
tion of never having struck the first aggres- 
sive blow, would, I imagine, cause the enemy 
to assume, and we must assume, that they 
will have on their side the initial advantage 
because of their ability to select the time 
(and place) of attack and start unmolested 
the takeoff for delivery of what they hope 
will be the first great blow. 

They patently will have many avenues of 
approach which gives them great flexibility 
in choosing and charting their hydrogen 
highways, as it correspondingly confronts us 
with multiple problems in blocking any 
aerial power play they initiate. 

They undoubtedly assume, and we must 
assume, that they will have to go for a “pack- 
age deal’’ in target arrangements—a verita- 
ble bag of varieties. In a civilization and 
with a defense system as complex as ours, 
they must know that there is no one solar 
plexus, no single touch point, which when 
struck could leave us totally paralyzed, 
broken, completely subdued, and subjugated. 

Therefore, his offensive efforts would logi- 
cally have to be as big as the target bag, and 
be designed to put us in an atomic vise. 

In such a packet, we must figure that he 
would undoubtedly attempt to neutralize or 
wipe out our counteroffensive capability 
such as our retaliatory forces and their 
bases, the origin of our atomic stocks, cer- 
tain of our major population and commu- 
nication centers, and our industrial capacity 
for military production. 

In the language of the poker player or 
crap shooter, if he were ever to set off on this 
package-deal expedition, he would truly be, 
as the expression has it, going for broke. 

He would be shooting the works and try- 
ing to break the bank. 

It would be comforting to say that very 
few who “go for broke" actually ever break 
the bank, or that few real gamblers would go 
up against such odds. We should not be 
foolish though, and not consider that there 
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is more than an outside chance that such 
a course could or might be taken. 

There is grave reason for us to respect the 
Outside chance with Russia. 

Who, at this time, can read meaning into 
the events of recent days at the Kremlin? 
Certainly the gambling behind the walls of 
the Soviet citadel is for high stakes. 

I believe we can safely and wisely assume, 
then, that men like Lenin, Stalin, and Ma- 
lenkov, and now a new name, Bulganin, have 
not laid aside the tendency toward taking 
the outside chance when it has proven suc- 
cessful on occasion or when there may seem 
to be no other course. 

For this reason, we must seek constantly 
for outward extensions of our warning and 
tracking capability to take maximum advan- 
tage of area defense weapons in the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command. Our action 
must start with his action, so our forces 
must be so disposed in depth as to make him 
run a gantlet of continual harassing and 
destructive attack as soon as we make con- 
tact with him. To be sure that our response 
is instantaneous and rapid toward any hos- 
tile threat, our control must be decen- 
tralized. 

Our full national potential in air defense 
must be available and have its well-defined 
place in the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand System, the organization which will 
probably fight its major battle on the day 
and hour the fight starts. 

All usable fighters of other Air Force com- 
mands, those based in this country, must be 
slotted into usable places in the system. All 
Navy and Marine Corps fighter aircraft 
based coastally or inland, even those on care 
riers in or near port, figure in the system. 
The shore-based radar equipment of the 
Navy and various proving ground and guided 
missile test centers can make their contri- 
bution, The antiaircraft guns of naval ves- 
sels in port must have their place alongside 
the guns and missile batteries which the 
Army contributes to the regular defenses. 
The National Guard and certain parts of the 
Reserve Forces strength must come into the 
bag with us. 

The contribution of these forces, taking 
their control and operational direction from 
the Continental Air Defense Command, can 
be an enormous help. We are now going for- 
ward rapidly with the planning which will 
make thorough use of all these augmenta- 
tion elements and to make sure that the 
control machinery is fully ready. 

Our first and most pressing need fs that 
we obtain the greatest possible advance 
warning of any attack. To achieve this, we 
are shoving our radar detection nets further 
and further to the north, further and fure 
ther out to sea, extending our detection, 
identification and tracking capabilities as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. Our sec- 
ond, and nearly as pressing need, is for 
streamlining the processes by which we put 
into motion all the vast resources of those 
strengths I have mentioned, and putting 
them into motion toward the places in the 
system where they will contribute the most, 
the quickest, and to maximum effect. 

As I said before, all military services today 
are engaged in a fight to stay out of the 
museum and to be in step with what must be 
done to make certain our national survival. 

Developments in science and engineering 
are so fast and furious, the struggle to stay 
out of the museum, that to avoid being cate- 
gorized as the clock which could no longer 
tell time is demanding on all of us. 

We must be sure at the first flicker that 
the enemy is taking to the high aerial road, 
that we set up a series of toll gates, bar- 
riers, in his way as soon as he gets on that 
road. These toll gates, these barriers, should 
be all the missiles and jet propelled carriers 
of destruction we can put out along that 
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road to regulate or halt that travel as he 


comes on his atomic outing. 
He must pay heavily at those toll gates. 
Tie must be fought to a standstill there, shot 


down out there, and, God willing, his whole 
effort die out there. Because every uninter- 


rupted second that we let him come on and 
every mile we let him penetrate our borders 
to get in reach of his strike position makes 
the cost ratio in blood, in life and treasure of 
this country mount. 


If we have the means to erect these toll 
gates when it has to be done, the nation lives. 

If we do not, “he nation dies. 

To those of us who wrestle with this enor- 
mous problem, who live with it every min- 
ute of every hour of the day and night, it is 
just as simple, Just as cold turkey, as stark 
as that. 

There are few gray areas left to consider in 
this business. It is possible now in this 
atomic age to see mostly only in black and 
white. 

I know that this problem is on the minds 
of you gentlemen of Congress and other of 
our highest Government leaders and all our 
military commanders. 

My feeling on air defense is that it amounts 
to the sum total of all the things which can 
be brought to bear on any enemy who would 
see in an all-out air attack the most lucra- 
tive, the quickest, and the most decisive way 
to get at our vitals and to knock us to our 
knees. The Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand is a complete rationalization of that 
air defense potential in terms of making 
every mile, every yard, every foot of an at- 
tacker’s thrust count for us and against him. 

In a measure we are blessed with God- 
given geographic depth for our defenses, re- 
moved some distance from any aggressor’s 
birds of prey. 

We would indeed be profligate with our re- 
sponsibilities, and going against all military 
lessons and training, if we did not figure on 
making every mile of that intervening dis- 
tance pay-dirt for us and a place for our 
enemy to bite the dust. 

We can all remember the time when those 
of us in the military were somewhat removed 
from the so-called plain American citizen. 
We didn’t know too much about each other, 
we didn’t give each other too much thought. 
They went about their business, we went 
about ours. They sent for us when they 
needed us and we sent for them to give us the 
increased strength we needed in time of a 
national emergency. 

This is not true today. 

Today we are in each other's business right 
up to our necks, because no matter what any 
man or woman thinks his or her business is 
today, it is really the business of insuring 
individual and national survival. 

Because of this feeling, we have been able 
to get with us in the Continental Air Defense 
Command some 400,000 civilian volunteers 
in the role of ground observers. They have 
becocome interested in what they can do to 
help and are willing to give us that help be- 
cause they wanted to know a role into which 
they can fit smoothly should D-day ever 
come. Because of this growing awareness 
and desire in American people to know a 
place to do volunteer duty, I feel we are 
stronger than we have been for a long while. 
Because in addition to what these ground 
observers do in plane spotting they have pro- 
vided the first ripple in the great wave to 
come as Americans become more and more 
conscious of what each man and woman must 
do if we are to be safe and remain safe. 

By coming into our family of air defense 
weapons freely and as volunteers, they have 
put their apathy and complacency into the 
museum alongside that old clock. Com- 
placency today is just as useless as that old 
clock which could not tell time. 

Let us all make certain, civilian and mili- 
tary man alike, that we discard now and for- 
ever any semblance of complacency. 


Iet us not believe that because we have 
never lost a war that we could not lose one. 

Let’s make certain we don’t lose it. 

Let us never rest on today’s weapons sys- 
tem or be content that what we are doing 
today is enough. We all must dig deep to 
pull out that little something extra in us. 

Because in these perilous times, should 
our military clock stop, chances are that it 
might never start again. 

And, if our military clock stopped, it prob- 
ably would never even find its way into a 
museum. There might be no museum left 
to put it in. 

Thank you. 





An About Face From War to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following abstract 
of remarks by Senator Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY before University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, April 1, 1955. 

An Aspout Face FROM War TO PEACE 


At a time when strength and unity of 
purpose is urgently needed, America’s lead- 
ership in our critically troubled world is 
fumbling and faltering. 

In recent weeks the objective of our in- 
ternational relations has been lost in the 
twisting and turning of Presidential, State 
Department, and senatorial pronouncements 
and actions. 

Let’s look at the record: 

Our ally on Formosa, Chiang Kai-shek, in- 
sists we are committed to the defense of 
the offshore islands. The Secretary of State, 
carrying out the policy of the President, 
says maybe we are and maybe we are not; 
possibly we will and possibly we will not. 
All add to the general confusion in a time 
of crisis. 

The President and the Secretary of State 
informed us a week ago that we may very 
well use precision atomic weapons if the 
Chinese Communists attack the offshore 
islands. But on Wednesday, March 23, the 
President in his press conference states cate- 
gorically that atomic weapons will be used 
only in case of a major war and not in 
police actions, 

The chairman of the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee, Senator BripcEs, persists, 
however, in stating that our national policy 
is to defend the offshore islands by dropping 
atom bombs on the mainland. 

American policy runs hot and cold, uncer- 
tain and confused. Surely if these policies 
are indefinite and uncertain to the American 
people, they must be even more so to our 
allies and enemies. 


On Monday, March 14, the official custo- 
dian of the Yalta papers in the State Depart- 
ment said their publication would adversely 
affect the Nation's security and our relations 
with our allies. On Wednesday, the Secre- 
tary of State, after conferring with Senate 
Republican leaders, expressed his astonish- 
ment at the revelation that the Yalta docu- 
ments were in the hands of one of America’s 
leading newspapers. On Wednesday night 
the documents were ordered released to the 
Nation's press. The White House expressed 
no Knowledge of the release of the papers, 
and in fact the Presidential press secretary 
stated the President was not aware of their 
release. 
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This series of events reveals an 
levable lack of coordination betwe 
President and the State Department 
degree of irresponsibility that ex; ; 
Nation before the eyes of the world as errs. 
unpredictable and politically imr 
Regretfully, this same degree of unc: 
and confusion prevailed concerning the , 
posal of Senator GerorcE, chairman 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
gesting a mecting of the heads of ‘ 
the United States, the Soviet Union, G; 
Britain, and France. 

For at least 2 days the State Departn 
clearly stated that Senator Grorce’s p; 
was in line with the foreign policy 
Nation. The President, at least th; 
Monday and Tuesday of the last week fe. 
such a conference was premature. 09 
Wednesday, March 23, the White H ind 
the Department of State double check, 
their signals, and came to the co: ion 
that in due time such a conference would 
be desirable. Since then, at a recent pre: 
conference, the President seemed to q lalify 
his earlier approval. 

These policy gyrations and conflict; 
statements can only add to the fex y of 
uncertainty and indecision as to America; 
policy. 

Perhaps we need a thoughtful reapprais. 
al of what we are now doing—and what we 
should be doing. 

Instead of alienating our friends through 
diplomatic blunders geared to domestic ; 
litical expediency, now more than ever y 
should be seeking to strengthen our ties , 
unity and solidarity with our allies, to main 
tain a common front for preservation of th 
free world. 

Instead of Presidential appointees de- 
liberately stirring up the fires of domestic 
political controversy, now more than ever 
they should be devoting their attention to 
achieving some semblance of unity within 
their own party and within the Nation on 
vital foreign policy issues that affect the des- 
tiny of our Nation. 

Instead of playing right into the hands 
of Red China’s propaganda and helping turn 
Asians against us by our publicly brandish- 
ing a big club in threats to use atomic war- 
fare, now more than ever we should be bend- 
ing every effort to convince Asia our pur- 
pose is peace, not war—development, not 
exploitation. 

Instead of letting the Communists choose 
their own grounds for a new international 
“showdown” where we may be forced to 
stand alone, now more than ever we should 
be taking the initiative in diversionary 
moves of our own to put the Kremlin on 
the defensive and upset its carefully cal- 
culated timetable of Pacific strategy. 

The Yalta papers, internationally: 

What kind of reckless diplomacy is it to 
needlessly insult your friends when you 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose? 
What possible constructive purpose could 
release of these documents against the 
wishes of England have in the present tense 
state of international affairs? As a result 
of this colossal diplomatic blunder, the free 
world’s efforts for peace have been given 4 
distinct setback rather than been advanced. 
Hereafter, frankness and candor will be 
ruled out of international negotiations. 
Diplomats of friendly countries will be 4s 
cautious as diplomats from unfriendly coun- 
tries in dealing with the United States—an¢ 
the cause of peace will suffer. 

The Yalta papers, domestically: 

Appeasement has never gained Us 
ground internationally, and it will not ss» 
President Eisenhower or Secretary Dulles &"y 
ground trying to appease opposition forces 
within their own party. Trying to turn we 
clock back 10 years might divert Ar 
needed attention from problems and [4 
of today, but it cannot divert the 
quences of those problems and 
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counding comments of the President 
t political exploitation of these docu- 
cannot erase the responsibility of his 
Cabinet appointee for releasing them for 
purpose other than political exploitation. 
’ president and his Secretary of State 
accept responsibility for an apparent 
ness to toss bipartisan foreign policy 
window, and risk playing deliberate 
with our country’s future security. 
A-bomb threats: 
its of A-bomb attacks might create 
n in a country responsive to the fears 
e will of its people, but have just the 
ite effect on a country or a govern- 
t holding human life cheap, unrespon- 
o any fears of its own people, and de- 
rately conniving to tag the label “war- 
ver” on the United States. 
Nothing could serve the Kremlin better 
1 to jockey the United States into a po- 
ion of first using A-weapons against 
Asians, so that it can beat the drums of 
world opinion against us. 
One American atomic weapon used on Red 
ina would do more to turn Asia solidly 
iinst us, than all the propaganda the 
mmunists have been able to contrive, and 
m be well worth the price in human 
life it might entail. 
Quemoy and Matsu: 
The responsible leaders of our Nation are 
today in the process of making what may 
well be the most crucial and important de- 
cision of foreign policy since the beginning 
of World War II. 
The issue is what should be American 
policy concerning the offshore islands from 
the Chinese mainland, namely and most im- 
portant, the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
What do we do in light of our commitments 
to the defense of Formosa if the Chinese 
Communists attack these islands? 
Yes; we are in a period of self-examination, 
of self-questioning, and this is as it should 
be. There is still time for thoughtful con- 
sideration and for careful planning. The 
time is short; the urgency of the situation 
annot be overestimated, and the necessity 
for clear thought and definite policy is evi- 
dent to everyone. 
This decision rests with the President of 
the United States who is, under the Con- 
stitution, the Commander in Chief, and the 
chief spokesman of our Nation in foreign 
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mos4 resolution, the President stated to the 
Congress that he alone would make the de- 
cision as to American policy with respect to 
the so-called related positions and off-shore 
islands. Our President, during the past 
weeks and today, has been and is seeking 
guidance and sound advice. This is no 
ume for partisan prejudices or political ex- 
pediency. The issue of peace and war is in 
the balance. The relationships between 
ourselves and our allies is involved in our 
cecision Over the off-shore islands. Our 
whole position in the Far East has been 
brought into sharp focus. Our strategy in 
meeting the challenge of Communist ag- 
gression is subject to intensive evaluation. 
We cannot afford to make a mistake. 

*owerful weapons of mass destruction are 
‘the hands of both ourselves and the Soviet 
) Huge armies have been trained to 
mbat effectiveness. The whole world 
S the decision. It is not right nor true 
y that what may happen in the Far 
1s in the hands of the Communists. We 
a part in this decision—we and our al- 
And we must always remember that 
we take upon ourselves the sole responsi- 
! f T making a crucial decision, we are 
: 2 nly involving our own Nation but, due 
hs Gynamics of modern warfare and the 
ee — tensions that exist in the world, we 
. “HVOlving all people everywhere. 

The outbreak of hostilities today in any 
Part of the world could be the spark that 
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ignites a world-wide conflagration. We can- 
not safely assume that hostilities involving 
the off-shore islands will be limited to that 
area. We cannot safely assume that the 
Soviet Union will not honor her treaty of 
mutual assistance with Communist China. 
Nor can we assume that because of our 
great assistance to the other nations and 
our alliances in Europe and the Far East 
that our allies will stand with us on this 
issue. 

It is true that the President yesterday ex- 
pressed his belief that the Rusisans would 
not enter should war break out in the For- 
mosa Straits. But look at the position we 
would be in should such a war occur. We 
would be thoroughly and endlessly engaged 
with our forces in Asia, while the real center 
of world communism—the Soviet Union— 
would be unleased to grab the prize, Europe— 
the core of world strength. 

Therefore, with prayerful thought and the 

ighest degree of statesmanship that we as a 
nation and our leaders can bring to bear, we 
must patiently, carefully, and objectively 
arrive at a decision, and do it within a matter 
of days. 

These things we know: The Communist 
Chinese have declared to the world that they 

vill take the off-shore islands. These off- 
shore islands have historically been under 
the dominion and jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment of the mainland. Presently, these 
islands are under the control of the Republic 
of China and heavily garrisoned. There has 
been sporadic fighting in and around these 
islands for the past 6 months. These are 
acknowledged facts. 

There are those who feel that if the islands 
are to be lost to Red China this would be a 
stunning blow to the morale of the free 
Chinese forces on Formosa. Commanders 
are split as to how much American support 
it would take to hold these islands against 
Communist attack—or if it is possible to hold 
them. The Navy and the Air Force have 
stated openly that these islands can be held 
with just naval and air support, plus the 
Chinese Nationalist troops. The Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army has testified 
before committees of the Congress that to 
hold these islands would require American 
ground forces. No member of the Chiefs of 
Staff has testified that the islands are essen- 
tial to the defense of Formosa. They are 
essential only if there is to be an invasion 
of the mainland of China. 

But, I, for one, have been led to believe 
by our President and the Secretary of State 
that our Government will not engage in any 
military action designed for the retaking of 
the mainland. 

The question may very well be asked then— 
why is it that the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu is so much more important than the 
defense of the islands to the north of For- 
mosa, which were evacuated, particularly if 
there is to be no invasion of the mainland. 
It has been stated by our military command- 
ers that these islands are not essential to 
the defense of Formosa—and it is to the 
defense of Formosa that we have pledged 
American strength and resources. 

Our declaration of defense for Formosa 
has not disrupted our relationships with our 
allies. The British agree with us on this, 
and there has been no protest from other 
friendly powers. The legal and historical 
position of Formosa as to a government on 
the Chinese mainland is entirely different 
from that relation to the offshore islands. 
The final disposition of Formosa has never 
been arrived at. It is one of the byproducts 
of World War II yet unsettled. The offshore 
islands, on the other hand, represent a land 
area involved in the Chinese civil war. 
There can be no doubt about that. 

From the point of view of international 
law, Formosa occupies a different position. 
Therefore, our declaration of defense of For- 
mosa against Chinese Communist aggression 
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is in the interests of international law and 
order; is in the interests of the United 
Nations; and is a proper and honorable pol- 
icy. Quemoy and Matsu are not in the same 
legal or moral position. 

I respectfully suggest that wi-h respect to 
the offshore islands, before any decision is 
made we carefully and frankly discuss this 
matter with our friends and allies. For ex- 
ample, what does the Japanese Government 


think about American participation in the 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu? What about 
our main ally, the British? The Canadian 


Government has made its position clear and 
has frankly stated we will have to go it alone. 
This should cause us to pause and think. 
Canada ts like a brother to the United States. 
A more firm and noble ally we have never 
had. And yet, the responsible leadership of 
Canada has notified our Government, and 
notified its own people, that Canada will 
stand aside and not be a partner with us 
in any military operations concerning the 
offshore islands. 

Have we consulted with the south Asian 
powers? What about President Magsaysay of 
the Philippines—a leader that represents the 
spirit of the new Asia, a staunch friend of 
the United States—what does he have to 
say? 

The Secretary of State and the President 
owe it to the American people and to them- 
selves to know exactly where these nations 
stand, and to seek their advice and counsel, 
before rushing headlong into conflict. 

Our decision pertaining to the offshore 
islands likewise must take into considera- 
tion our future relationships with such 
countries as Indonesia, Burma, India, Pakis- 
stan, Ceylon, Thailand, and the other south 
and southeast Asian countries. It is fair 
to say that our relationship with many of 
these nations already is strained. The 
Prime Minister of India has spoken out 
forcefully against our policies relating to 
the offshore islands, and even to Formosa, 
We must keep in mind constantly that what 
we do now may very well determine what 
we ever will be able to do in Asia. I am 
sure that the men of the Kremlin and their 
partners in Communist China sense that in 
this crucial decision concerning the off- 
shore islands they may well have discovered 
the Achilles heel in American Far East pol- 
icy. It would be nothing short of tragic if 
@ decision to defend the offshore islands 
should lead to a complete break between 
ourselves and the free Asian nations. It is 
ridiculous to assume that the defense of 
these islands is more important than a co- 
operative and effective relationship between 
the hundreds of millions of people of the 
free nations of south and southeast Asia, 

These are some of the questions that ap- 
pear on the international political scene. 
The answer is not easy, nor can anyone ever 
be sure that whatever decision we may arrive 
at will be the right one. Nor can we predict 
the future. All we can do, or should seek 
to do, is that which is right, which is legal, 
and which is honorable. Above all, what- 
ever decision we make must be in concert 
with others. We must not stand alone in 
this area, nor can we condone statements by 
responsible political leaders to the effect 
that no white troops will be used if we 
should defend the offshore islands. State- 
ments such as these do us irreparable dam- 
age in the Far East. 

BIG POWER CONFERENCE 


We are giving consideration to the desir- 
ability of a big power conference in an at- 
tempt to ease the world’s tensions. If we 
are to participate in such a conference, it 
is absolutely essential that we go there in 
full agreement with our allies, with no 
major questions unsettled, in our friendly 
family of free nations. We must remember 
at all times that the Soviet will use any 
international conference to drive a wedge 
between us and our European and Asian 
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friends. We must be absolutely certain, 
before going to the conference table with 
the Soviet, that the United States, Great 
Britain, and France have come to @ meeting 
of the minds, not only on the unsolved 
questions in Europe, but equally so on the 
problems and questions in Asia. 

The decision about American policy con- 
cerning the offshore islands is the single 
more dramatic problem that faces us today. 
Unless we can reconcile our point of view 
on this limited but crucial matter, a big- 
power conference would only lead to further 
differences and confusion among the Allied 
Powers. The leaders in the Kremlin know 
that so long as the free world remains 
united, so long as we are able to reconcile 
our differences, so long as we are able to 
agree on fundamental and basic policies, 
the Communist conspiracy cannot succeed. 
The immediate and long range objective of 
Soviet strategy and diplomacy is to divide 
us, to split us apart, and above all to isolate 
the United States from our major allies in 
Europe and the Far East. This wé must 
not permit to happen. 

In the months ahead our Nation will be 
faced with many more critical decisions and 
dificult challenges. If we are to have a 
big-power conference then every conceivable 
effort must be made to go there from a 
position of strength—I mean strength based 
on cooperation and understanding between 
ourselves and our allies. I mean strength 
derived from a positive and constructive 
policy for the Far East as well as for Eu- 
rope. I mean strength that is based on 
scrupulous adherence to the principles of 
international law. Yes, strength that comes 
from doing what is right, not doing what 
may be politically expedient. 

And also the issue has an effect on our 
talk of disarmament. Our President has 
appointed a special adviser in the field of 
disarmament. We are now participating in 
the United Nations Disarmament Confer- 
ence. What could be more tragic in view 
of all of these future challenges and pres- 
ent problems, than for the United States 
of America to become involved in hostil- 
ities, standing alone without friends or 
allies. All we hope for could go down the 
drain. A war with Red China over the off- 
shore islands would not be conducive to a 
big-power meeting. A war with Red China 
over the offshore islands surely does 
not lead to disarmament. Such a war would 
not serve the purpose of integrating West 
Germany into the great NATO organization. 
It is abundantly clear to me that the dia- 
bolical plan of the Soviet Union is to force 
our hand in the Far East, if we permit it 
to be forced, over an area that is question- 
able as to its importance and that involves 
us with grave differences of policy with our 
allies. If the Soviet is successful in this 
tactic and strategy, we may well have for- 
feited our leadership, both in Europe and 
the Far East. It is not improbable to as- 
sume that in case of hostilities over the 
offshore islands, that the Soviet may well 
threaten every ally we have if they should 
accede to American pressure to intervene and 
join with us, the war may be extended and 
enlarged. I do not say this will happen— 
but I do say we must take these eventualities 
into account. 

Such is the world we live in today. On 
that scene, other nations are troubled and 
looking for solutions. 

Bandung Conference: 


We are nearing the date of one of the 
most significant conferences in the world’s 
history—the African-Asian Conference next 
month from which white people are ex- 
cluded. Have we no better bid for support 
of this vital block of the world’s people than 
the threat of atomic warfare? Where is 
any positive, constructive policy to be of- 
fered these people as evidences of our good- 
will and peaceful intent, evidence of our 
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understanding of their own aspirations and 
our willingness to cooperate in their own 
progress and development? 

A positiive program for peace: Let me 
advance a suggestion. 

Let us get away from the negative and 
move to the positive. Let’s show the Asian 
peoples we recognize their importance under 
the sun by taking the lead in proposing 
India for a seat on the permanent Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Instead of just saying “No” alone to Red 
China on admission to the United Nations— 
and it is a “No” I have always supported— 
let us counter with a suggestion of our own 
that would give recognition to Asia without 
letting Communist power blackmail its way 
into the family of nations. 

It is a reflection of a very rapidly disap- 
pearing past for the United Nations to con- 
tinue to seat China as a permanent member 
of the Security Council. China at the end 
of World War II was a powerful ally. The 
Communist China of today is an enemy. 

he Nationalist China of today on Formosa 
is weak and not representative of the new 
Asia. Neither of these Chinas deserves a seat 
as &@ permanent member of the Security 
Council. 

Our Nation should instead call for a revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter so as to 
give India the seat now held by China. 
Such a dramatic move would attract the at- 
tention and support of our friends all over 
the world. If the Soviet Union opposes this 
suggestion, our position in Asia would be 
strengthened. If our suggestion is accepted, 
we would have a strong, democratic Asian 
nation sitting in its rightful place of leader- 
ship in the councils of the worid. Let us 
not forget that India was our ally during 
World War II. That India was one of the 
few nations making a contribution to the 
Korean conflict by providing ambulances and 
medical assistance. That India is a demo- 
cratically elected nation committed to the 
principle of freedom. The only major defeat 
inflicted on the Communists in Asia in the 
last year was inflicted by Nehru against the 
Communists in India. 

Such a bid to India—even evidences of our 
interest in creating such a bid—could have a 
powerful impact in our behalf at the African- 
Asian Conference. 

Then let us strengthen our friends in that 
conference with our assurances of a positive, 
constructive development program for un- 
derprivileged nations—assurances of eco- 
nomic aid, technical assistance, an expanded 
exchange program to better understand each 
others’ cultures. 

On the economic front we have wasted 
valuable time in meeting the challenge of 
Communist infiltration due to economic dis- 
tress, particularly in Asia. It is in this area 
where our participation through the United 
Nations, in technical assistance, in health 
and education programs, can check and push 
back the inroads of Communist political and 
economic aggression. Then, too, we must 
more boldly and meaningfully outline to the 
Asians the extent and degree of our own 
economic assistance to them, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon long-term loans at 
low rates of interest for capital improvement 
projects. The development of new instru- 
mentalities of international financing is a 
challenge to our political and economic 
statesmanship. 

And let us strengthen them in that con- 
ference with assurances to the now neutral 
people of the world that this democracy will 
never start an atomic war but will stand 
firm on our resolve to swiftly retaliate in 
force against a nation that does risk start- 
ing one. 


ABOUT CHOOSING THE GROUNDS FOR A 
SHOWDOWN 


The time is long past when we can afford 
to back away from threats of Red aggression. 
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But the time and place of any showdown 
need not be at Red choosing. It should bs 
obvious that Soviet strategy now calls 
forcing our hand at Matsu and Quemoy 
the hope of making us attack the Chines 
mainland—a move which they could inter. 
pret as intervening in a China civil war and 
@ move which they know we might be , ym. 
pelled to make without the support of oy; 
allies. 

What is to prevent us from taking tip 
intiative ourselves by shifting the scene oy 
decision to Korea, where international! law 
solidly on our side in view of Red China's 
violation of cease-fire agreements? What is 
to prevent us from calling the Kremlin’; 
hand on such violations by calling on oy; 
Korean allies, through the United Nations 
to enforce the Korean truce? Is it not res 
sonable to assume that a sudden buildup 
our forces in Korea would do more to ypse: 
Red China’s calculations about Formosa tha : 
anything we do about Matsu or Quem y? 
Moving of our bomber squadrons into Ko- 
rea, where they would be in ready strikinge 
distance of both Red China and Moscoy 
itself, would give the Kremlin more cause for 
concern than any threat to use A-weap 
on the Chinese people. 

At the same time, our Nation should as. 
sume the initiative in an attempt to resolve 
the issue of Quemoy and Matsu peacefuli; 
we should propose the neutralization and de. 
militarization of those islands. We can pro- 
pose that the Formosa troops be witha: 
from Quemoy and Matsu if Communist China 
agrees not to occupy those islands. They cay 
then be placed under the supervision of neu- 
tral Asian countries or the United Nations 
itself. Such a suggestion places us in 4 
peace-seeking, rather than warlike, posture, 
and would give our allies in Asia an oppor- 
tunity to seek a constructive solution which 
will secure our national security in Asia, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the April 1, 1955, issue of 
the Courier-Journal published in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

VoICcE OF THRUSTON, HAND oF J. FOosTER 

What are they trying to do to our Thrus- 
ton? No doubt the signature on that letter 
that Senator HuMPHREY scorned was the real 
signature of Thruston Morton. But we 
cannot believe that the opinions in the let- 
ter were his. 

The letter was presumably a reply to Se!- 
ator HUMPHREY, who had demanded to know 
who leaked the now famous Yalta papers 0 
the New York Times one day before they 
were Officially released, and whether the leak 
was a breach of security. The reply th 
Assistant Secretary of State Morton had 
sign, in his capacity as State Department 
liaison officer, dodges the first part of the 
question altogether. It says that the papers 
had no security classification, but then 
adds an astonishing hindsight excuse for the 
whole Yalta papers muddle: 

Mr. Dulles had, according to this account, 
mulled over the thought that both Paris and 
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, were preparing to ratify the German 
-mament treaty, and that in the heat of 
nate some people were suggesting further 
ks with the Russians. So, publication of 
a pers, on 24 hours’ notice and after an 
‘rately arranged plot to leak them to one 
eper, was soberly decided upon as a 
vo of “the dangers, as well as the pos- 
values, of such talks.” 
don't think our Mr. Morton could ever 
oncocted such a tale. It is so flimsy, 
ting to the intelligence of Paris 
Bonn, as well as to that of Senator 
ompHary and his fellow Americans that 
onl a man capable of heroism beyond the 
¢‘ duty would have put his name to it 
- No. We conclude, after doing a bit 


B 
( 


We 
ve 


} 


only 


- be the voice—rather strained—of 
ruston, the hand most certainly is the 
hand of John Foster, 





The Right-Wing Republicans 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago the Speaker, the 
eentleman from Texas [Mr. RayBurn], 
admonished the Republicans that they 
should not talk about a party of traitors, 
or the party of treason, or something 
of that kind. 

Any statement, if such a statement 
was made, that the Democratic Party 
was the party of treason was, of course, 
an absurdity. 

The Speaker quite properly, when this 
session of the House convened on Janu- 
ary 5, gave us all to understand that we 
ld be tolerant, rather than critical, 
when expressing an opinion of the oppo- 
sition. Expressing that thought, he 









I want to say as I said on the stump last 
that we as Demccrats do not indulge in 
lalities; we are not an accusing kind 
f people; we do not have to be that way. 
It m: 





itters not what the heat may be, here 
or out there, we are not going to indict 
people en masse. (Daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, January 5, 1955, p. 8.) 
Yet yesterday in the Washington Post 
I read this statement: 


The 73-year-old Speaker, first Democrat 

ever to be so honored— 

Of course, that honor was richly de- 

ved, and we all join in honoring him— 
ut bitterly at the Republican right 


He termed it a disloyal opposition. 
If I know what that term means, I 
am a right-wing Republican, and I 
Would like to know what the Speaker 
meant when he implied I was disloyal 
because I am classified as a right-wing 
I publican. Disloyalto whom? To the 
acaministration? To my country? 


I Wish the Speaker would read what 
he ‘aia some time ago about being care- 
tul about our language, about not indict- 
Ng people “en masse.’? 
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I know of many former and present 
Members of this House, Democrats from 
the South, some from the Speaker’s own 
State, as well as many Republicans who 
have political views with which I am in 
full accord. Many of them might be 
accurately described as right-wing Re- 
publicans. They certainly are far to the 
right of many of the views announced 
and followed by left-wing Democrats 
and left-wing Republicans. 

Since when has it become permissible 
to characterize a political opponent, for 
example one who does not accept the 
views of the gentleman from Texas, 
whatever they may be, as above criticism 
or opposition, as being disloyal. 

If we concede, as we do, that the 
Speaker is a man of exceptional ability, 
unquestioned integrity and patriotism, 
it does not necessarily follow that all or 
many who have a thought which is not 
in accord with his thinking are disloyal 
to either the party or to the country. 





The Struggle of Rabbits Versus Horses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Los Angeles Times of April 17, 1955: 

THE STRUGGLE OF RABBITS VERSUS HORSES 


International trade is helped a little by 
lowering tariffs here and there and by re- 
moving import quotas, but in the middle of 
the 20th,century such steps cannot recap- 
ture the trade patterns of the 19th century 
which the nostalgic free traders long for. 


MORE THAN OPEN DOORS 


So those who applaud President Eisen- 
hower’s plea to Congress that the United 
States be made a member of @ 34-nation 
Organization for Trade Cooperation ought 
not to expect too much of it; it is only a 
subsistence payment to a world economy 
which needs more than open doors to re- 
turn to prosperity. 

It would surprise some of America’s free- 
trade theorists to learn that the raising and 
lowering of United States tariffs over the 
last 50 years was not reflected by decreases 
or increases in the value of American im- 
ports. Tariffs affected the kind of imports 
to some extent (for example, reduced the 
importing of English woolens), but in general 
protective duties changed the type of im- 
ports, not the quantity. 

American imports are high at this time, 
and they probably wouldn’t be much higher 
if we hid no tariffs at all. There is plenty 
of room for imports to increase under the 
present tariff structure but other countries 
are not making the goods Americans will 
buy. 

Our representatives abroad have counseled 
foreign producers to study American mar- 
kets if they want to sell more in the United 
States. But it is fashionable in some for- 
eign circles, nevertheless, to proclaim that 
American tariffs bar European goods, there- 
by creating the “dollar shortage’”’ which com- 
pels the United States to give dollars to the 
trading countries so that they can balance 
their payments. 

The “Trade, Not Aid” slogan in Britain 
originated among proud people who deluded 
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themselves that they would get enouch 
honest dollars in the United States if the 
tariff barrier weren't so high. 


EXPRESSION OF EMPIRE 


What the free traders—or freer traders— 
will not do is study the trade changes that 
have taken place within their own 
Free trade was the practical expre 
British Empire when Britain, the first man- 
ufacturing uation in the field, produced 
goods for the world in return for the world's 
raw materials. Tariff-free imports in such 
a setup were an economic necessity. Some 
British economists made a virtue of the 
necessity and tailored the philosophy of free 
trade to fit a special case which they believed 
would last forever. 

But it didn’t last forever. Other nations 
became industrial, and within our time the 
captive markets of colonial empire began 
to wither. The age of competition followed 
the age of free trade, and today Britain has 
some of the highest protective tariffs in 
Europe. If a country’s propensity for free 
trade in 1955 can be measured by its tariffs, 
the United States would stand as a freer 
trader than most of her friends. 

Several European countries have resorted 
to the same expedient to combat competi- 
tion. They have organized currency blocks 
in the remnants of their colonial empires 
and have traded on price terms which they 
could fix. They owe money, much of the 
debt having been incurred in war, and they 
pay the debts by exporting goods to the 
creditors at prices based on the unrealistic 
valuations they put on their currencies. 

An operation in a currency bloc trading 
area goes something like this: A borrowed 
three horses from B and foundered them. 
In due time B demands return of the horses. 
A says he has no horses now; he is raising 
rabbits. Rabbits, says A, are quite as valu- 
able as horses; in fact, A has passed a law 
declaring that 1 horse equals 1 rabbit. B 
reluctantly accepts 3 rabbits from A (he 
would recover nothing otherwise), but he 
still wants horses. However, he can find no 
horse market in the world which will accept 
A’s valuation of horses in terms of rabbits. 

No American trader, of course, will give 
$3 horses for 3 rabbits. So A and B join in 
proclaiming that the United States has cre- 
ated a horse shortage. 

VERY TENDER CONSCIENCE 

The United States, having a very tender 
and foolish conscience, thereupon gives B 
3 horses outright and tells him to keep his 
rabbits. Then A complains that the United 
States should not be giving aid but should 
be encouraging honest trade. Everything 
would be well, says A, if the United States 
would decently acknowledge that 3 rabbits 
are worth 3 horses. 

In a general way, the trading blocs, which 
resulted because none of the trading coun- 
tries will let their currencies find an honest 
relationship with the dollar, are responsible 
for the decline of vigorously competitive 
international trade in the world’s non-Com- 
munist markets. Everybody has a law now 
declaring that the value of a rabbit equals 
the value of a horse. 

The result is that the countries with arti- 
ficial money cannot overcome what they call 
the dollar shortage. In their zeal to keep 
a corner on their controlled markets they 
have been compelled to abandon those mar- 
kets which used to provide them with a 
large amount of their dollar exchange. The 
economists have been calling such murkets 
the “third countries.” 

Many of the Latin-American States used 
to be third countries. The United 
bought coffee from Brazil or bananas from 


lives. 


sion of 


States 


Guatemala with doliars. The European 
manufacturing and trading countries then 
sold these third countries goods for the 
American dollars. Exchang were 


satisfactory. 








ee 
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UNDER NO OBLIGATION 

Rut the European countries could not 
resume this trade, even after the postwar 
recovery was well along, because the third 
countries were under no obligation or com- 
pulsion to accept the overvaluation of rab- 
bits ao 

Lower tariffs and fewer quota restrictions, 
even if the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion is able to bring them about, will not 
help much until all the currencies of the 
world have been honestly revalued in rela- 
tion to the dollar. Freely convertible cur- 
rencies would not make world trade free in 
the 19th century sense, but it would make 
it freer. The rest is in the future. 





Are Local Service Airlines Being Treated 
Fairly by Civil Aeronautics Board? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a basic question of policy has arisen as a 
result of a recent decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

On December 22, 1954, the CAB ruled 
in favor of trunklines on route 106, which 
is a local service route between Iowa and 
Chicago. Local service carriers are able 
to handle this route and it clearly falls 
into the category of a local-service route. 
This decision concerns me greatly. If 
this pattern is followed, the CAB will 
gradually drive the local carriers out of 
business, thereby depriving many small 
communities of airline service. 


I have received the following letter 
from the president of Ozark Airlines, 
which I would like to include as part of 
my remarks, The letter is as follows: 

Ozark Arr LINES, 
LAMBERT FYELD, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1955. 
Hon. Perrr F. Mack, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mack: January 25, 
1955, I sent to you a letter of explanation, 
and a copy of Ozark’'s petition for reconsid- 
eration in reference to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's decision December 22, 1954, on route 
106, a local service route between Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Chicago, Ill. serving 8 medium 
sized cities. These cities have an average 
population of less than 54,000 and the aver- 
age distance between them is 76 miles. Our 
company called this matter to your attention 
because we felt that there was a serious 
question of basic air transportation policy 
raised by the Board's decision. The question 
concerned the departure from the Local 
Service Airline policy by turning over a Local 
Service Route to trunkline carriers, 

February 16, 1955, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board denied Ozark's petition for reconsid- 
eration, however, one week later, the CAB 
chairman testified before the House Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to the effect that the 
CAB needed further opportunity to improve 
the route systems of the Local Service Car- 
riers before granting grandfather rights to 
these smaller airlines, 

To our mind, there is such a complete cone 
tradiction between representations made by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board before Congress, 
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and the actions of the CAB In the 106 case 
(where the CAB had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the routes of a Local 
Service Carrier), that we have again peti- 
tioned the CAB for reconsideration and re- 
hearing of this matter. We believe this is a 
matter in which the Congress has a Very 
definite interest. Since you have listened 
personally to the CAB testimony as an active 
interested member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
year and again this year, we thought that 
you also would share our bewilderment and 
our discouragement at the unexplained con- 
tradiction between what the CAB told Con- 
gress it was trying to do toward route im- 
provement and what the CAB actually did in 
its 106 route decision. 

As the attached petition for reconsidera- 
tion points out, the present status of Local 
Service Route 106 is completely and hope- 
lessly confused by the CAB's departure from 
policy and unrealistic approach. 

In my opinion, neither the communities, 
nor the three carriers involved, are pleased 
with the present confused situation. The 
CAB, by attempting to force United Air 
Lines to serve Fort Dodge, Iowa, with a pop- 
ulation of less than 30,000, is faced with 
the probability of a long involved court bat- 
le. The cities, which are being served un- 
willingly by Braniff, are not receiving a serv- 
ice tailor made to their needs. 

This matter is of particular urgency to you 
and ourselves now, because if it is not settled 
properly this time, it will be 5 years before 
a similar opportunity presents itself. If the 
CAB is sincerely interested in improving the 
route systems of the local-service carriers, 
the first concrete demonstration of that in- 
terest is reconsideration of its decision in the 
route 106 case and the logical award of this 
local-service route to a local-service carrier. 

From the point of view of the Congress in 
developing logically the local air-service pro- 
gram, and in reducing appropriations to sup- 
port this program; from the point of view of 
these smaller cities which need a long-range 
program of air service suited to their spe- 
cific needs; from the point of view of the 
carriers who are in business to perform 
specific types of air service, it is essential 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board, at this 
time, stay the effectiveness of its present 
decision in route 106, and grant reconsidera- 
tion and further hearing to properly decide 
this case consistent with the representations 
it has made to the Congress. 

We welcome the opportunity to provide 
further information to you. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ozark Arr LINES, INC., 
LADDIE HAMILTON, 
President. 





No Superinternational Organizations, 
Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an article that 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal for 
April 18. This editorial raises the serious 
question as to the advisability of Con- 
gress approving an “Organization for 
Trade Cooperation’”—OTC as it will now 
be known, 


April 19 


There is serious question, Mr. Speaker 
that the argument advanced by the Pres_ 
ident is a sound one and Congress has 
the responsibility of giving his su 
tion very close scrutiny: 

ORGANIZATIONS AND ORDER 

This newspaper thoroughly agrees with 
President Eisenhower that the elimination of 
restrictions on the movement of goods, sery. 
ices and capital among nations would have 
most desirable results. 

The world’s economies would be stimu. 
lated. Political and military cooperation 
would be considerably easier than it is now 
And if those things were achieved the Com. 
munists would have suffered a setback jg 
not a final defeat. 


But whether those desirable objectives ara 
to be reached by setting up an internat | 
organization to be known as an Organiza. 


tion for Trade Cooperation is a matter which 
Congress ought to study. Basically the 
presence of an international bureaucracy 
may be the antithesis of freedom. s 

Freedom of trade means that men can ex. 
change goods and services over internationa 
boundaries free from restricting rules. It is 
the very nature of a body such as Mr. Fisen. 
hower proposes to make rules. 

You don’t achieve freedom by setting un 
institutions. If we had, let us say, a Com- 
mission on Freedom of Speech it would be 
inherent in its existence that it would be de- 
creeing what men could or could not say, 
It would be a restriction on freedom, f 

Very well, but it will be said that the 
world is beset by tariffs, quotas, and ex. 
change restrictions and Mr. Eisenhower has 
proposed this international organization to 
get rid of them. But will it get rid of them? 
Or will it be forced to compromise, and by ac- 
cepting some of them give to them a re- 
spectability that they do not now possess? 

Two years ago Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the 
German minister of economics, warned that 

ttempts to bring about integration through 
supra-national organizations is not order 
but disorder. True order, Dr. Erhard said, is 
most present when it is not noticed at all 
Order does not depend on organization. The 
mere presence of an organization may be 
conductive to freezing those elements which 
are at the bottom of the disorder. 

Senator Byrp, the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, favors quick action to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Act which gives 
the President power to revise American tar- 
iffs within certain limits. However, Senator 
Byrp intends to be careful that such exten- 
sion should not be interpreted as congres- 
sional endorsement of the organization for 
trade cooperation or of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade which the OTC 
would administer. 

In favoring the extension of the Recripro- 
cal Act but in insisting that the new pro- 
posals stand on their own feet, Senator Byao, 
it seems to us, is on solid ground. 





John Grounds, Who Knows Area, Says 
Echo Park Dam Should Be Built, and 
Refutes Many Stories About Site 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an article which recently aP- 
peared in the Steamboat Pilot, of Steam- 
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boat Springs, Colo. This article, by John 

Grounds, a man having a great deal of 

nal knowledge about the general 

area of the Echo Park Dam, contains 
valuable background information on this 
important project. He was on the 
eyound at the time many activities were 
undertaken, and he here spells out the 
important considerations as he views 
them. Isuggest this review to the Mem- 
bers aS an informative accounting of 
early developments concerning the Echo 

Park Dam site: 

Joun GROUNDS, WHO KNows AREA, Says EcHo 
panK DaM SHOULD BE BUILT AND REFUTES 
Many STORIES ABOUT SITE 
(John Grounds, who spent many years in 

the Browns Park country and is a son of one 

of the pioneer cattlemen in that area, has 
written an article on the Dinosaur National 

Monument that has been sent to all the Sen- 
; for their information while consider- 

» the upper Colorado River development 


pt rso 


plan. Mr Grounds now resides at Valentine, 
Ariz., and is vice president of the WF Cattle 
Co. He is a son-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Curtis, of Steamboat. His statement on the 
Dinosaur Monument follows: ) 


In the past 2 years we have heard and read 
many angles and slants on the Dinosaur 
National Monument versus the Echo Park 
n site. 

} y of the assertions and versions of the 
writers are erroneous or misinterpretations 
of what others have said. 

It is impossible for anyone to realize how 
inaccessible this area really is until they've 
been on the ground. 

There are 52 miles of river canyon within 
the monument and I’ve seen most of it many 
times due to occupational duties. My father 
was among the oldtime cattlemen who 
owned huge cattle empires. At times, cattle 
in his possession exceeded 20,000 head. His 

ittle grazed to the canyon bluffs through- 
out most of the present monument area. 

Many of the more beautiful canyon sights 
can be seen only after hard rides on horse- 
back 

There is a road from U. S. 40 leading north 
over Blue Mountain and down Pool Creek at 
Pat's Hole. From this point one can see the 










the Green and Yampa Rivers. 

rhere is another road leading in from the 
Colorado State Highway 318 to the northern 
end of the monument. The nearest towns 
on this side are Rock Springs, Wyo., and 
Maybell, Colo. This north road leads into 
the entrance of one of the most beautiful of 
all canyons, the Lodore. This road was 
built by the Lodore Canyon Tourist Camps 
in 1936, and terminated at a boat landing. 
A boat line was maintained by the tourist 
camp. Passengers were carried by boat 3 
miles down between the crimson walls of the 
Lodore to another established camp acces~ 
sible only by boats. 

I mention the tourist camp and the boat 
‘ine as there is indeed much significance 
involved in the two items. 

In many cases wars are declared and battles 
fought with few people knowing just why or 
where they actually started. 

It was at this point that the enlarging of 
the Dinosaur National Monument first began 
taking shape. 

‘The tourist camp in an effort to get better 
advertising, began searching for possibilities 
to have the canyon country set aside in a 
national park. They worked with members 
of the Lion’s Clubs of Vernal, Utah, and 
Craig, Colo., to get the Park Service inter- 
ested. They also engaged one of the foremost 
Specialists of canyon photography and pho- 
‘ographed points of interest throughout the 
entire canyon stretches. 

Eventually officials from the Park Service 
came to investigate. They decided much red 
‘ape could be sidestepped by enlarging the 


Dinosaur Nationa] Monument rather than to 
organize a whole new setup for a national 
park. 

In 1938 the enlargement of the monument 
became a reality. The original 80 acre plot 
set aside in 1915 by Woodrow Wilson was 
increased to 200,000 acres. 

Now let us glance at the situation from the 
viewpoint of the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Back at about the turn of the century the 
Department of the Interior was spending 
time and money in search of a dam site in 
the thesa canyons. I have never seen rec- 
ords of this work on paper but can explain 
what everyone else can still see on the 
ground. 

On arriving at the entrance of the Lodore 
Canyon there is a very noticeable straight 
line on the east side of the entrance running 
from a high ridge down to the river level. 
This is an old road built by the Government 
to get their machinery into the canyon. The 
road is too steep for automobiles. It leads 
to a little meadow right where the river 
enters the canyon walls. At the lower edge of 
the meadow there is a long rock foundation, 
apparently a cook shack, and numerous other 
foundations of smaller buildings. Only cel- 
lars are left intact. The surface structures 
have long since been swept away by ice jams 
and floodwaters. 

On down along the canyon walls, accessible 
only by boat, are the locations, painted on 
the canyon walls, in black paint, of test holes. 
These holes were drilled from a barge into 
the river floor testing for the depth to bed- 
rock. The location markings are numbered 
from 1 to 10 and located down the canyon 
for several miles. At one location are the 
words “Unfinished Hole.” 

This work was apparently no small opera- 
tion for that day and age and probably re- 
quired several years. 

This canyon area and the land upriver 
within the intended lakebed was withdrawn 
from the Homestead Act and placed under 
the Bureau of Reclamation. However, prior 
to this withdrawal, most of the land of any 
value had already been homsteaded, as 
Brown's Park was considered a fine winter 
country as compared to the high mountain 
country around it. 

Most of the settlers located their land on 
the river bottoms or, overflow land. Im- 
provements on this land were at the mercy 
of the unpredictable Green River in the 
summertime. The high-water stage could 
usually be expected from about June 20 until 
July 1. In the wintertime the river took 
its toll of livestock along steep frozen banks 
and airholes in the ice. In the spring of 
the year local floodwater caused quicksand, 
one of the greatest river hazards to live- 
stock. These drawbacks are not in Brown's 
Park alone but found more or less along all 
uncontrolled rivers. 

It was only a matter of a few years until 
most of the homesteads were owned by a few 
large operators. 

In the event that the Echo Park Dam is to 
be constructed, the Government will not 
have too much land and few owners to 
reckon with as compared with some sites. 

It seems that the Department of the In- 
terior has drawn its heaviest fire from con- 
servationists denouncing the Department for 
suggesting the construction of a dam on 
Park Service land, if these people and the 
public knew and understood the truth about 
this matter it would be no longer an issue. 
When the Park Service began outlining the 
intended monument boundaries they had to 
obtain ground from the Department of the 
Interior which was still under the Reclama- 
tion Act for future dam sites. 

The interior Department was very coop- 
erative and gladly released the land to the 
Park Service, with a provision: All power 
and dam sites reserved to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

We have two proven businessmen, Secre- 
tary McKay and Under Secretary Tudor (who 
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has recently returned to private business). 
Are writers going to continue heaping abuse 
on the shoulders of these two men for the 
location of this dam site? 

We have a point that is being asked by 
thousands of people. Why should the Gov- 
ernment enter into direct competition with 
private enterprise? No one believes more 
wholeheartedly in private enterprise than 
Ido. We have to establish a boundary be- 
tween Government business and private en- 
terprise when a conflict arises. If a privat 
company builds this dam, hydroelectric 
power is about all they have to sell. They 
will probably operate to a higher peak of 
efficiency than the same Government staff 
but they won't be able to foot the bill for 
at least 2 or possibly 3 generations as the 
dam will be out of proportion to their needs. 
If the Government builds the dam the tax 
dollars will be reimbursed to the extent of 
hydroelectric power (which will be sold to 
private distributors) plus the benefits that 
will be reaped by thousands of taxpayers 
living on highways and roads with businesses 
and establishments that will prosper for gen- 
erations to come by the influx of tourist 
traffic to visit a great dam in a beautiful 
monument. Still another, irrigation water 
for many areas and water to allow expansion 
of cities. These items plus the generated 
power and numerous other phases of human 
life benefited by the dam are clear cut evi- 
dence that the Echo Park and other dam 
sites of the upper basin plan are national 
improvements to benefit taxpayers through- 
out the land. 

These inland projects are aiso defense 
measures in case of war. 

Writers opposing the upper basin projects 
usually elaborate on the cost to the taxpay- 
ers Of $909,339,300, or roughly $1 billion, spent 
and gone. 

At any rate this money is to be spent in 
our Own country for our own labor and ma- 
terial and will be distributed over a period 
of about 30 years to complete the upper 
basin project. 

If the estimates are correct on our grow- 
ing population, that, by 1975 our census will 
exceed 200 million people within the United 
States, we had better not allow the upper 
river project plan to slide into many more 
pigeonholes. After the completion of the 
entire project, the upper basin States will 
not be able to attain maximum stages of 
development for 50 to 75 years so time is 
wasting if we intend to stand on our own 
feet with the ever-enlarging figures of our 
future needs. 

We have the Colorado River compact drawn 
up in 1922 allotting each State their share 
of the river water. None of the States, ac- 
cording to the compact, shall gain a right by 
usage of another State's water, thus allowing 
the States to bide their time for developing 
water use. 

The river line between the upper and lower 
basins is at Lee's Ferry. 

In the compact the average flow of the 
Colorado River at Lee’s Ferry was decided to 
be 15 million acre-feet of water per year 

The upper basin is to deliver below Lee's 
Ferry 712 million acre-feet of water per year. 

The fluxuation of the river is enormous, 
during drought years, it is calculated at less 
than 5 million acre-feet flow per year. Deep 
snow years in the upper basin States will 
cause a year's flow to reach 25 million acre- 
feet of water past Lee's Ferry. 

These figures are proof that the lower basin 
would have a much greater dependable 
amount of water if the upper basin project 
was carried out. The present figures show 
about 60 percent of the Colorado River water 
flowing into the Gulf of California unused. 

To sum up the “law of the river" (Colo- 
rado River compact), things look well enough 
on the surface. Nothing of serious conse- 
quence has turned up to suggest defeat or 
loss of rights to the upper basin States 
within the life of the “law of the river,” a 
span of 33 years but now let us remember 
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fact that three dams are completed In 
e lower basin and development 1s at hand. 
If the lower basin has time to develop to 
their capacity of allotted water than proceed 
beyond that quota wh'‘ch would be the natu- 

thing to do if there was a surplus of 
ater. then, with their possession and prior 
er any law contrary 


r 
w 
usage of the excess wa 
be of little value to the 


to this action wou's 
upper basin States 

To say that any State would overstep their 
water share is oniy a suggestion. We are 
badly in need of a suggestion of some type to 
fill in a gap, and the gap is this: I have re- 
ceived a number of letters from various com- 
mittees and associations telling me to write 
my Senators and Representatives to block 
the upper river basin projects. They gen- 
erally support 2 main reasons: (1) “Our 
taxes will be raised”; (2) “California may 
not get her rightful share of Colorado River 
water.” 


These letters and pamphlets under differ- 
ent headings probably point to one central 
organization and merely a shrewd scheme to 
get people to act when they see so many 
groups all thinking alike. Anyone contem- 
action after receiving literature of 
this nature should do some studying for 
themselves. The mentioned literature doesn’t 
necessarily indicate that the State of Cali- 
fornia is backing up this maneuver, but the 
said maneuver may create a damaging effect 
on legislation in favor of the upper basin 
project 

Senator O’MAHONEY 
wrote a very accurate 
Park project 

A great amount of accurate information 
fs released on the back of an excellent map 
of the Dinosaur National Monument. This 
map has been obtained at a very reasonable 
price at United States Department of the 
Interior, Geological Survey, Denver Federal 
Center, Denver, Colo. 

There is very little firsthand information 
on all the Yampa and Green River Canyon. 
To see the sights from the top of the canyon 
walls one must go through many hardships 
and spend much time and money; to see the 
canyons from the rivers he goes through the 
hardships of making portages around dan- 
gerous rapids and being wet continuously. 
Some say that the Yampa River is easy to 
run in a boat. That I don’t know. I will 
say that “easy” is not the case on Green River. 
The fall of the river, the volume of water, 
and the size and number of boulders are too 
great for a boat on its own. At one point 
in the Lodore Canyon, at low-water stage, 
almost the entire river current goes under 
the west wall. 

The Ladore Canyon received its name from 
Robert Southey’s Cataract of Lodore, and 
very befitting it is. 

Until the Echo Park Dam quiets the rush- 
ing, roaring, white waters of the canyons of 
Yampa and Lodore, it will mean nothing to 
tourists and sightseeking joyriders who have 
little time to spend in one place. 

JOHN GROUNDS. 


plating 


of Wyoming, recently 
article on the Echo 


VALENTINE, ARIZ. 





Americanism Is Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is a growing indication that our 
young people are fully equipped to dis- 
cuss and meet the serious problems af- 
fecting our democracy. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an essay written by one of my young 
constituents, Miss Karen Turner, en- 
titled ““Americanism Is Brotherhood.” 


There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICANISM IS BROTHERHOOD 

“We the people of the United States in 
order to form a more perfect union; estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessing of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Here in America we are very fortunate be- 
cause we have more freedoms and rights. 
This is a country of humanitarian interested, 
God fearing men; a country of great ideas 
worked for and sought for by everyone. 
Freedom of religion and free education are 
of greatest importance. 

The church plays a most important part 
in the life of the average American. The 
close relationship between the American and 
his church is fostered by everyone's right to 
choose his or her own denomination, Cath- 
olic, Protestant or whatever it may be. We 
are not forced to belong to any certain 
religion. 

We practice our religion in any way that 
we choose. We may even organize and man- 
age our own local church parish. Catholic, 
Mormon, Baptist, Methodist, Jew or any other 
creed, white, black, red or yellow race, they 
all may and do mix with mutual respect and 
admiration. Can there be a finer demonstra- 
tion of brotherhood in fact and theory. 


All men are created equal and therefore 
are entitled to equal rights. Equal rights 
in government, work, religion, but especially 
in education. Nationality, race, creed, color, 
wealth or social position, they are no barriers 
in America’s free, public school system. 
From kindergarten through college practi- 
cally, free education is the birthright of 
every American that seeks to take advantage 
of it. 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to be free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed to 
me. 

I lift my lamp beside the goldé@n door.” 


The Statue of Liberty lifts her lamp be- 
side the golden door of opportunity symboliz- 
ing the bonds of friendship between this 
country and people everywhere. Americans 
are every nationality, race, and _ creed. 
French, Swiss, Scotch, German, Irish, Nor- 
wegian, and all other nationalities of the 
world make up America, therefore an Ameri- 
can is a nationality all its own, it is the 
nationality of all nationalities. 

Providing a home for immigrants has al- 
ways been a part of America. America’s 
attitude toward the wretched displaced per- 
sons of Europe is one of the glorious pages 
of history. We not only practice brother- 
hood at home, but we extend our hand across 
the seas. 

These people are not as fortunate as others 
so there has been a special program set up to 
help them get started in a better life in a new 
country. The program tells them about 
American history and teaches them the 
English language, even homes and jobs are 
found for these people. 

Here again brotherhood is shown, because 
there is no restriction of race, creed, or re- 
ligion of the immigrants. Who has the right 
to say the Negro isn’t as good as the white? 
Who has the right to say the Negro is better 
than the white? No one, because they are 
all equal. Who has the right to say that one 
nationality is better than another? They 
cannot be in America. 
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America strives for brotherhood, brother 
hood among men in this country a, j 
brotherhood among the countries of the 
world. It not only believes in brotherhoo, 
but it believes in world peace. That is wy), 
the United States is a member of the Un 
Nations. 

The purpose of the United Nations is +, 
maintain international peace and se 
to develop friendly relations among nation 
to cooperate in solving international. ¢ 
nomic, social, cultural, and humanit 
problems, and promoting respect for hum 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The m 
important fact is that the United Nati i 
a center for harmonizing the actions of na. 
tions in attaining these common ends. 

We believe that all men are created eq),9) 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happin: 
the four freedoms, the point 4 program. th 
Marshall plan, the American dream—thece 
are all part and parcel of the Ameri 
people and their history. They are al! ey}. 
dence of our applying the principles we stanq 
for. 

The United States is working for worlq 
peace and national peace. The United States 
is working for brotherhood between nations 
and brotherhood between men, this goes to 
prove that— 

Americanism is brotherhood. 





Increase the Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union. 

INCREASE THE MINIMUM WAGE 


(Statement of Representative EMANUEL Cr.- 
LER, before the Retail, Wholesale, and De- 
partment Store Union, CIO, Washington 
Hotel, April 19) 


By word and deed, the administration {s 
making no bones of the fact that it wants 
to put the skids under labor. After many 
protestations concerning the liberalization of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, passed over President 
Truman’s veto, no action has been taken. 

The administration policy is to shift as 
much power as possible to the States. This 
abdication of Federal responsibility thus gives 
big business in the States greater opportunity 
to break the back of labor. As a result right- 
to-work laws have been passed in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. Before the ad- 
vent of the Eisenhower administration only 
one State—Florida—had passed such a stat- 
ute. The election of a Republican adminis- 
tration in 1952 gave great strength to the 
antilabor forces. This is self-evident to 
labor, to business, and to the public. In 
essence, these right-to-work laws for practi- 
cal purposes, forbid all forms of union se- 
curity—the closed shop, the union shop, and 
any form of contract which would bind work- 
ers to the union for any period of tim? 
These right-to-work laws are tantamount 
a denial of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. This is not freedom as the pro- 
ponents glibly characterize the right-to-wolx 
laws. This is license for management to 
have its own way with the individual worke’ 
on terms of its own choosing, without neec 
to answer to the collective protection of the 
labor union, 
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ne time back, Secretary of Labor Mit- 
tated that he did not support these 
-work laws. When questioned about 

G tarv. Mitchell’s statement, President 
Fist wer said that this is merely an ex- 
n of personal opinion on the part of 
retary and that he did not necessarily 

ibe to nor deny Mr. Mitchell's thinking 
subject. To labor, shis is a less than 

ry reply because labor itself knows 

1e is clear that right-to-work laws are 

x laws. There can be no hedging on 

k in 1937 President Roosevelt, keenly 
widespread wagecutting, increase 
workweek without overtime pay, asked 

the Congress enact a Federal fair labor 

rds law. In doing so, he said: “A self- 

ting and self-respecting democracy 

ead no justification for chiseling work- 

es or stretching workers’ hours. Our 

1 is to work out in practice those 

t ndards which will permit the maxi- 
mum but prudent employment of our human 
rees to bring within the reach of the 

e man and woman a maximum of 

and of services conducive to the ful- 
filiment of the promise of American life.”” 
Thi the standard toward which all men 
must work, not for the sake alone of the 
vidual laboring man and woman, which 

i of itself is of prime importance, but 


for the sake of the country so that this 
country may march forward to the ideals 
proclaimed by the Roosevelt message. 

In 1949 a Federal minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour was established. It was in- 
adequate then; it is shockingly inadequate 
now. Yesterday I introduced two bills: 1. 
Increasing the minimum wage to $1.25 an 


2. Removing the exemptions for retail 


establishments and processors of food and 
tobacco 

Why the increase to $1.25 per hour? Be- 
cause 

1. Living costs have increased by 14 per- 
cent since January 1950, but since the lowest 


income group suffers the greatest price rise, 
for such group living costs have increased 
by at least 18 percent. Hence the 75 cents 
an hour is worth today only 65 cents an 
hour, or about $26 a week. In realizing the 
total picture, we must include not only the 
rise in prices but the rise in social security 
deductions since 1950 and the additional 
sales tax in many States. 

2. While the 75-cent level has remained, 
productivity has increased at least 20 percent 
and the gap between what a man is paid 

man produces widens, and the glaring 
2 of the 75-cent wage emerges from 





the gap. 


3. Since January 1950 there have been five 


general wage increases in our major indus- 
tries, ranging from some 39 to 53 cents per 
hour, of increase alone. This of course does 
not include fringe benefits, pensions, life in- 
surance, sickness, and disability benefits 
h have been added to the payroll. There 
5 a completely unrealistic relationship be- 
tween the 75 cents an hour established by 
and the existing wage structure of 
American industry. 


whit 


law 


It has been proven that even a working 
woman who lives with her family must have 
an hourly minimum wage of $1.22 according 


to the New York State Department of Labor, 
if the health, morale, and general economic 
weilare of the country are to be protected. 
Can the richest Nation in the world stand 
by and say it cannot afford a Federal hourly 
minimum of $1.25? Yet these are the facts. 
In 1953 we produced a record $365 billion 
worth of goods and services, yet 23 percent 
C all the families had total money incomes 
Of less than $2,000. 

The reasons for poverty are many—dis- 
ability, old age—low rural incomes, preju- 
cice and so forth. The fight against 
poverty must have many weapons, some of 
them subtle, some of them more direct; the 
‘ost direct, the least complicated, the 
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simplest to effectuate, would be to increase 
the Federal minimum wage to $1.25. An 
adequate minimum wage would not only 
affect the workers themselves but would 
raise the economic standard of the country 
generally. It means increased purchasing 
power, increased demands, from which in- 
evitably all industry and all labor must 
benefit. 

By extending coverage through the elim- 
ination of the exemptions for retail estab- 
lishments and food and tobacco processors, 
such workers would no longer be in the 
position of job inferiority and would bring 
low wages areas into proper ability to com- 
pete with other areas with more than a 
living wage for the workers. Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, in testifying before a Senate 
Labor subcommittee, went on to say that 
he knew of no sound reason why the mini- 
mum wage should not be extended to em- 
ployees of chain stores, hotels and moving 
picture chains, including about two million 
in all. He said that of nearly 1.500.000 re- 
tail establishments, only 31,000 or 2 percent 
are in interstate commerce, but that the 2 
percent employ 34 percent of those in busi- 
ness. ‘“‘They are obviously,” he said, “en- 
gaged in commerce affecting more States 
than one. Such commerce is appropriate for 
regulation by the Federal Government.” I 
wonder if once again his remarks in testify- 
ing before a Senate Labor subcommittee will 
be characterized as personal? 

We have witnessed in the past few years 
the springing up of ghost towns formerly 
inhabited by traditional business. The New 
England States and New York State partic- 
ularly have been hard hit by the movement 
of industry out of these regions to the south. 

I am giving you the facts, but you know 
them better than Ido. You have lived with 
them in terms of bread and butter, and med- 
ical bills, shoes for the children, rent, and 
education. No amount of statistics can con- 
vince as can following the life of a single 
worker through a single day. No chart, no 
graph, no table of figures can convince as 
can the sight of a supper table of a worker 
and the sight of his clothes in the closet. 
America’s lowest paid and neediest citizens 
are excluded from a proper share of this in- 
crease in the national wealth. This is 
wrong, cruelly wrong, and we cannot stop 
until these wrongs are righted. The Amer- 
ican heritage belongs to all of us. The 
American dream belongs to all of us. 





Petaluma Chamber of Commerce Endorses 
Trinity River Power Development by 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, I desire to in- 
clude a letter from the Petaluma (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce endorsing devel- 
opment of power on the Trinity River 
by private enterprise. 

By their April 5 action this organiza- 
tion has alined itself with many others 
in my congressional district and in other 
parts of northern California in support 
of the proposal to allow private enter- 
prise to develop and operate power facil- 
ities on the Trinity River. The advan- 
tages lie in less construction costs to tax- 
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payers, and in the return of millions of 
dollars in tax revenue to Federal, State. 
and local governments. 

In appearing before a subcommittee of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee last week, I urged power 
development by private enterprise be 
adopted. This would serve the best in- 
terests of ail concerned and, in support 
of that position, I submit the following: 

PETALUMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Petaluma, Calif., April 6, 1955 

Upon completion of an intensive study of 
the Trinity project, this chamber of com- 
merce has taken the following action at 
their regular meeting April 5, 1955: 

The Petaluma Chamber of Commerce board 
of directors urge that should the Trinity 
project proposed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion be accepted our legislators give full 
consideration to the P. G. & E. Trinity part- 
nership plan before any Government opera- 
tion of powerplants is considered. 

We consider the above proposal a decided 
advantage to the Federal Government. 

Cordially, 
CLAUDE D. BrapFrorp 
Bianager. 





Misleading Diversions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
tax dedline reaches us tomorrow, April 
15. 

The following item from the Brooklyn 
Bar Association publication, the Bar- 
rister, written by my good friend, Stan- 
ley Kreutzer, is therefore, apropos: 

MISLEADING DIVERSIONS—A Tax ADDRESS! 

MODERN VERSION 

Twoscore or so years ago, our fathers sent 
forth upon this Nation a new tax, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men accumulate plenty. Now we 
are engaged in great calculations, testing 
whether this taxpayer or any taxpayer, much 
confused and much impovernished can long 
endure. 

We are met on Form 1040, of that field. 
We have come to allocate a substantial por- 
tion of our income to a final resting place 
with those now designated to spend our 
funds. It is altogether anguish and torture 
when we do this. But in a larger sense, we 
cannot evade, we cannot cheat, we cannot 
underestimate this tax. The _ collectors 
(clever and so forth), who recheck it 
ecend far beyond our poor power to add aid 
subtract. 

Creditors may little note, nor e’en remem- 
ber what we pay here, but the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue just won't forget that we 
report here. 

It is not for us, the taxpayers, to question 
the tax which our representatives so nobly 
spend. It is rather for us to be here conse- 
crated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these vanishing dollars, we 
increase our devotion to those remaining 
that we here highly resolve that next year 
will find us in a higher bracket; so that the 
lawyer, harrowed and underpaid, shall have 
time, ability, and money to figure our more 
deductions; and that this tax, on the people, 
by the Congress, for the Government, shall 
not drive us from theearth. (With apologies 
to another author) 


tran- 
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Probation Officer’s Comments on Children 
in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 3ENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise my remarks, 
I include in the Recorp a recent radio 
address by Mr. Charles Eliot Sands over 
station WVOM. 

This very interesting speech deals with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and 
is presented by one who has the ex- 
perience to treat of this subject with 
penetrating observations. : 

Mr. Sands has summarized his point 
of view very ably, succinctly, and well and 
I think his views would be very helpful 
in many places throughout the Nation. 
PROBATION OFFICER'S COMMENTS ON CHILDREN 

IN TROUBLE 


(Radio address by Charles Eliot Sands, Febru- 
ary 4, 1955, Morgan Memorial Church of 
All Nations, over station WVOM) 


As a probation officer for some years at the 
Boston juvenile court, I have observed quite 
a large number of so-called bad boys and 
their families, over a considerable period. 
These boys have been individuals, and some 
of them individualists, no two alike in men- 
tal ability, physical power, family upbring- 
ing, emotional adjustment, or experiences. 
However, if we leave out of consideration 
the children who get into trouble only once, 
or perhaps twice, and consider only the de- 
linquents who more or less continuously 
break the law, we find that this group has 
certain characteristics which I should like 
to discuss briefly. 

The most commonly observed trail and one 
which I believe to be basic is that they are 
unhappy. A fair number have really good 
mental ability, but they are not really good 
at anything—in school, in athletics or com- 
petitive games, in craftsmanship, or in art. 
In most forms of activity they tend to be 
mediocre to poor. Physical and mental de- 
ficiencies in some cases contribute to this, 
but not in general. A second contributing 
cause to this feeling of unhappiness may be 
the sense of insecurity resulting from dis- 
cordant and irregular family life. Children 
need from their families essentially regular 
attention—warm affection and encourage- 
ment, and kindly but firm control and dis- 
cipline. Children are not mature enough 
to be permitted to go their own ways; they 
must be guided and supervised. The parent 
who neglects his family for the bottle is no 
worse than the parent who from pressure 
of affairs or business has so little time to 
spend with the family, that the children 
grow up without necessary parental atten- 
tion. Neglected children are unhappy chil- 
dren whatever may be the cause of the neg- 
lect. A third factor sometimes contributing 
to the delinquents’ unhappy state is the de- 
velopment within him of a feeling of hostil- 
ity, merited or unmerited, against some 
member of his family or less unusually, an 
outsider, a teacher, a policeman, or perhaps 
& probation officer. The working out of this 
resentment may take the form of delin- 
quent acts of all sorts, and against people 
completely different from the original ob- 
ject of the resentment. 

The conclusion is forced upon me that a 
large number of the boys and girls whom 
we see, misbehave for reasons of prestige or 
getting attention. They want to be con- 
sidered as amounting to something by some- 
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body. They don't want to be ignored. They 
greedily snatch the newspapers to read ac- 
counts of their crimes, even though names 
of juveniles are not printed. One of my 
most pathetic—and aggravating probation- 
ers, only recently is alleged to have remarked 
when he saw the account of the shooting 
of the filling station owner north of Boston, 
“I'll make the headlines yet.” It is this de- 
sire to be noticed—for standing in the group 
to which they belong, which is their own 
undoing. There would be no point in “pull- 
ing a job” as they say, unless they told others 
about it—and that is usually what brings 
about their arrest. Policemen presenting 
complaints against children in court fre- 
quently begin their statements with: “As a 
result of a conversation,” and continue per- 
haps, “I went to the home of the defendant 
who was in bed, but got up and showed me 
where he had hidden the articles he had 
stolen from so and so.” In very few cases 
is the culprit able to refrain from bragging 
about his job; and prosecutions continue to 
be begun “as a result of a conversation.” 
Among other characteristics frequently met 
within our delinquent population is an 
apathetic attitude, a lack of thought for the 
future, a sense of futility and discourage- 
ment, with regard to work involving sus- 
tained effort and interest, largely the result 
,of irregular upbringing and lack of parental 
attention. The necessity of military service 
has been used by many of these boys as an 
excuse for not seriously attempting to find 
a steady employment. Many of them have 
actually found themselves in the service and 
acquire the maturity they lacked—in the 
regular life, duty, and opportunity for rec- 
ognition afforded by the Armed Forces. 

Some of the boys are influenced by hero 
worship. It is not uncommon for one boy 
to state that if his friend is to be sent away, 
he should gotoo Recently a bright youngster 
whom I Knew, though he was not on proba- 
tion, came to the office where my probation- 
ers report each week, to inquire about his 
friend who, already on probation, had got 
into more serious trouble He wanted to be 
committed if his friend was, and to prove 
his right to be committed recited a list of 
three breaks in which he had taken part, 
though no complaints had been made to the 
police I subsequently verified that he had 
been telling the truth. 

For those of us who are parents, there 1s 
much to be learned from observation of chil- 
dren such as these. First, we learn the neces- 
sity of spending time with our children, of 
recognizing their actions by appropriate 
praise and reprimand as the case may be, of 
checking on their whereabouts, and their 
companions, but principally finding the time 
to be with them. It is important to set and 
maintain standards of honestry, truthful- 
ness, duty, and consideration for others, to 
inculcate reverence for the spiritual values 
and truth which religion has passed on down 
through the ages. Such a task is difficult 
enough for both parents working in harmony 
to accomplish. When one of the parents is 
missing, or unable or unwilling to perform 
his duty, the burden on the other is greatly 
increased. I have the greatest admiration 
for the valiant efforts being made by those 
mothers who are handicapped by the loss of 
the husbands, to bring up their children to 
be God-fearing and law-abiding. They de- 
serve every help, and our social agencies, 
Department for the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, the Big Brother and Big Sister organiza- 
tions, guidance centers, the Family Society, 
Morgan Memorial Goodwill Inn, and many 
others do a great deal to lighten their load. 


In the last analysis courts such as the one 
I serve, and criminal courts in general, are a 
measure of our own inadequacy in the bring- 
ing up of our children. Courts or similar in- 
stitutions we shall always have with us, but 
I find it somewhat shocking to contemplate 
that general observance of the Golden Rule 
would render all criminal courts obsolete. 
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The American Free Press Is the Voice of 


Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


ullger 


leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in. 
clude an editorial from the April 4 issye 
of the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Demo- 
crat. 

This editorial, entitled “Two Baitles 
Waged for Minds of Man,” compares the 
benefits to man as epitomized in the 
American free press—in contrast to the 
enslavement of man which is the goa] of 
the captive press in countries dominated 
or controlled by communism. 

The function of the American free 
press is to enlighten mankind and en- 
courage his self-advancement by his own 
efforts. The captive press, on the other 
hand, distorts the truth and preaches 
a continuous barrage of propaganda de- 
signed to weaken individual thought ang 
bring about enslavement and privation. 

Our hometown newspapers are the 
constant defenders of the freedom an 
dignity which are the rights of every 
American. They accurately report and 
encourage our progress as individuals 
under a free way of life. 

The difference between a constructive 
free press and a destructive captive 
press, is aptly defined in the following 
editorial: 

Two BATTLES WAGED FOR MINDS oF MEN 


As you know, a vital part of communism's 
present war against the free world is for 
men’s minds. Brainwashing, the brutal com- 
bination of inducing physical exhaustion 
while utilizing mental suggestion is only one 
phase of the battle to capture the minds of 
people. 

Within Communist countries, the captive 
press and the captive radio are used to de- 
prive the people of knowledge of true condi- 
tions in the free world, and to convince them 
that serfdom is the most free and most en- 
joyable way of life there is. 

In the free world, Communist propaganda 
overlooks nothing to capture the minds of 
men. It seeks to incite class warfare in the 
free nations, to persuade people that the 
Reds are peace-loving, to discourage prudent 
readiness for enemy attacks. 

Just by way of contrast, you might give & 
little thought to the uses of persuasion in 
the free world, contrasted to those in the 
Communist world. 

In the American press, you will find man 
advertisements. In them, manufactu! 
distributors and dealers are busy impro\ 
the American standard of living by crea 
mass desire for better and more convenit! 
living. They tell you all about the new 41 
mobiles, the new labor-saving home 4 
ances, the new clothing, the new homes. 
Their object is to persuade you to acquire 
these things. When you do so, you are !- 
creasing your own standard of living— 
and at the same time creating jobs for the 
people who make or build the things you 
buy. E 

In the Soviet press, you will find little = 
nothing designed to increase the standard 
of living or make things easier for the peop’ 
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Instead, you'll find a continual propags! 
barrage designed to scare the people 
being willing to do without even the m* 
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cessities of life. The objective 
uade people to do without con- 
not to persuade them to enjoy 
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ms to be two battles for the minds 
g on in the world. The Commu- 
) persuade people to accept priva- 
ne in the free world is to per- 
le to enjoy more of the good things 
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Twenty-two Thousand Six Hundred and 
Sixty-three Red Spies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


» 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
S -er, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 
below an editorial appearing in the 
veport Times, on Friday, April 15, 
1955. entitled “Twenty-two Thousand 
Six Hundred and Sixty-three Red Spies.” 
I feel this will be of interest to all Mem- 
I of the Congress. The editorial is 
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TweNTY-TWO THOUSAND SIx HUNDRED AND 
SIxXTY-THREE RED SPIES 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told a House 


Appropriations Subcommittee a few days ago 
munist Party membership now com- 


prise 1663 in the United States. That is a 
decrease of 2,337 during the past year. 

Some people still contend that 22,663 
Communists in a population of more than 
160 million is insignificant and unimpor- 
tant. Mr. Hoover pointed out that these 
22,663 are hardcore Communists, going deep- 
er and deeper underground every day, be- 
coming more and more difficult to catch in 
their activities, and carrying on their sub- 
versive and anti-American work endlessly. 

In other words, there are 22,663 known 
represe tives of an enemy who at the same 
time are pledged to destroy the American 
form of government by force. 


It would not be stretching things too 
much to say that in this bloc of 22,663 we 
have actually 22,663 enemy spies. And they 
and representatives of an enemy 
of whether the technical state of 
affairs between nations is war or peace. 

Mr. Hoover added that the FBI estimates 
for every known, working Red there are 


are enemies 


10 lellow travelers and sympathizers. That 
means 226,630 Reds and assistants to the 
Reds. A fifth column or Trojan horse force 
of nearly a quarter of a million rabid and 


t workers against American Govern- 
nd its liberties and freedoms is some- 
ting that is important, indeed. It presents 
@ ernin ituation, 
Mr. Hoover says that new Federal laws 
ns mmunists and communism plus 
in cases of communism in the 
! urts, have sent the Reds deeper 
‘ Geeper underground and have made it 
d more difficult for the FBI to keep 
X of them. He is not referring to such 
é Smith Act, under which more 
/) Communist leaders at various levels 
been sentenced to prison, but to laws 


verse 


Ws as the 


ns outlaw the Communist Party or 
' ‘ would make public activities by it 
x dificult to tell where to draw the 
cre y tttorily in regard to communism or 
: ‘Orm of anti-Americanism. Legisla- 


any ideology usually defeats 
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its own purpose. Efforts to control fanati- 
cism by statute rarely get far. Yet some- 
where there must be a line drawn—a line of 
law. Mr. Hoover has raised the point— 
without specifically arguing either side of 
the case—that some present Federal laws 
make it harder for the FBI to keep track of 
22,663 known Communist Party members 
than it was to keep track of more than 
100,000 party members when that was the 
total 10 years ago. 

There is another angle to national secu- 
rity which deeply concerns Mr. Hoover and 
the FBI. That is the fact that there are 
229 known alien subversives at large in the 
United States, potentially dangerous indi- 
viduals that the Government has been try- 
ing unsuccessfully to deport. 

A House investigating subcommittee un- 
der Democratic Chairman Rooney, of New 
York, has come up with a report on this sit- 
uation which is quite disturbing. 

The report states, for one thing, that it was 
almost impossible to get information about 
these 229 alien subversives from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

At first the Service said that all 229 were 
under constant surveillance. But a check 
developed that 18 of the 229 were missing, 
with no knowledge whatever by the Service 
of where they may be. The check by the 
subcommittee further revealed that actually 
there was virtually no check by the Service 
on the remaining 211. 

This comes at a time when bleeding hearts 
and duped friends of immigrants and sub- 
versives are making light of the danger of 
subversion and are trying to destroy the 
McCarran-Walter Act, which is aimed at pre- 
venting immigration to this country of per- 
sons who are likely to become subversives 
when they get here. 

Mr. Hoover said that he does not have 
enough men in the FBI to keep constant 
check on the known alien subversives, much 
less on the 22,663 members of the Commu- 
nist Party and the estimated 226,000, includ- 
ing their friends and fellow travelers. 

All of this raises the question of whether 
the United States is not really losing in the 
fight against subversion and subversives in- 
stead of gradually winning through cleaning 
them out of Government posts. 





Bill Introduced Providing for Burial of the 
Six Participants in the Famous Iwo 
Jima Flag Raising Near Its Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced a bill to provide 
burial ground for the six valiant men 
who participated in the historic flag 
raising on Iwo Jima on February 23, 
1945, close to the Marine Corps War 
Memorial. The magnificent photograph 
taken by an Associated Press photog- 
rapher brought the courageous action 
of these men to the dramatic attention 
of every American, and epitomized the 
heroism and dauntless spirit of all the 
marines who ever fought in battle for 
our country. The Marine Corps War 
Memorial Foundation, through private 
subscription, raised the money to build 
this breathtaking monument and it 
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seems both fitting and proper that the 
men whose images are emblazoned on 
it, should be permitted to lie forever 
within its sight. Three of the men lost 
their lives during the later phases of 
the battle, and the fourth passed away 
this year, after having found difficulty 
in postwar adjustment. Two are alive 
and well and we wish them every happi- 
ness that life can bring. 

I hope this bill will find instant favor 
in the Congress; its purpose is clear and 
manifest. 





If We Back Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article, writ- 
ten by Joseph Alsop, which appeared in 
his column, Matter of Fact, in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 15, 1955: 

Ir We Back Down 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA.—-Partly because of the 
extraordinary vacillations of the Eisenhower 
administration, trouble on Formosa must 
certainly be expected if Quemoy and the 
Matsus are finally surrendered to the Com- 
munists. 

Try to do what our present policymakers 
seem never to do. Look at the record of 
American action on the issue of the off- 
shore islands through the eyes of those most 
directly affected and you realize at once 
that the danger of demoralization here on 
Formosa is bound to be considerable. 

Item one on the record is President Eisen- 
hower’s famous “unleashing of Chiang Kai- 
shek” and his sharp attack on the Truman 
administration for pursuing precisely the 
policy that the Eisenhower administration 
has now embodied in the Formosa treaty. 
To give reality to the “unleashing,” the 
American policymakers strongly pressed the 
Generalissimo to occupy the offshore islands 
in force. 

Until this pressure was applied in 1953, 
even Quemoy was rather lightly held. Every- 
one on Formosa assumed that the island 
positions were expendable before they were 
occupied in force. It was by American re- 
quest, then, that the Generalissimo in effect 
committed himself, before his army and his 
people, to defend the offshore islands with 
all his power. 

Item 2 on the record is the quick switch 
that the Eisenhower administration made 
last fall as soon as the Chinese Communist 
threat to the islands became serious. Over- 
ruling 3 of the 4 Joint Chiefs of Staff, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower decided that the islands 
which the Generalissimo had committed 
himself to defend by American request were 
now to be abandoned without a fight. 

The result was the administration policy 
paper widely known in the inner circles as 
*54/40—-No Fight. As decided by the Presi- 
dent, this paper took the firm position that 
the United States would not assist in the de- 
fense of the offshore islands. 

But in January came item three, when 
*64/40—No Fight was suddenly junked in 
favor of a new decision to abandon the 
Tachens, but to defend Quemoy and the 
Matsus. This new policy was so firmly 
agreed on that on January 19 f 
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State John Foster Dulles formally promised 
Chinese Foreign Minister George Yeh that 
Quemoy and the Matsus would be publicly 
guaranteed by the President himself. 

According to Dulles, the President was 
going to give this public guaranty as soon 
as the Congress had passed the Formosa res- 
olution, On the strength of the minutes of 
the Dulles-Yeh conversation, American Am- 
bassador Kar] Rankin also publicly forecast 
a guaranty of Quemoy and the Matsus here 
in Taipei. Meanwhile other American mili- 
tary and political leaders were making fight- 
ing noises of the kind that were also heard 
in Washington in the early stages of the 
Dien Bien Phu crisis. 

Finally, the fourth item in the record was 
the President's repudiation of his Secretary 
of State’s promise; his refusal to give any 
public guaranty of Quemoy and the Matsus, 
and the resulting adoption of the policy—or 
is it the nonpolicy?—of keeping them guess- 
ing. This phase has lasted to the present 
day, with such incidents as Admiral Carney’s 
background talk about atomic war by April 
15 to give it spice. 

From this truly fantastic record of con- 
tinuous tergiversation, one point stands out 
very clearly. The importance that Quemoey 
and the Matsus have now acquired in the 
eyes of Formosa and of Asia is marked “Made 
in America.” We might have got away with 
abandoning the islands after pressing the 
Generalissimo to occupy them. But we could 
not and cannot get away with abandoning 
the islands after the much publicized Jan- 
uary decision to defend them. The first 
half of the Dien Bien Phu pattern, of big 
bold, brave talk, has again been traced out 
in Washington. If we also repeat the sec- 
ond half of that pattern, following the big, 
bold, brave talk with a quick slink when 
the chips are down, the effect will be shat- 
tering in Asia. And it will be most shatter- 
ing of all here on Formosa. 

With some reason, in view of the record, 
an American refusal to aid in the defense of 
the islands will now be regarded here as a 
shocking betrayal. It can at least be ex- 
pected to produce the kind of anti-American 
manifestations that occurred at the time of 
the Tachen evacuation. And they are likely 
to be much more serious than the proaus- 
terity riot at a Sino-American charity fash- 
ion show which was then organized by the 
more antiforeign group in the Government. 

How much further the thing will go, is 
far more difficult to tell. On the one hand, 
there is the record of 1950, the last time when 
the Communists were seriously threatening 
to attack this island. In the period before 
the outbreak of the Korean war ended the 
threat to Formosa, there were the most wide- 
spread and alarming signs of disaffection 
here. 

Among a considerable number of traitors 
in key places, the most significant was the 
deputy chief of general staff, Gen. Wu Shieh. 
Gen. Wu Shieh led a considerable group re- 
cruited within the general staff and in other 
key positions, and he was in direct radio 
communication with Peiping. 

According to well authenticated report, Wu 
Shieh and his group might never have been 
caught if they had not actually dared to hold 
an after-hours meeting in the government 
palace itself. A clean-up coolie blundered 
into the meeting with his mop and pail. 
One of the conspirators over-excitedly shot 
him on the spot. The noise brought the 
guards, and so the plot was revealed, and Wu 
Shieh was executed early in June 1950. 

There is no doubt at all that the Peiping 
government is now trying to encourage new 
treacheries here on Formosa. The return 
to Communist China of the Generalissimo’s 
old favorite, Gen. Wei Li-huang, was part of 
2 well-planned and well-organized effort. 
Other such returns are to be expected. Part 
of the same effort, too, is the prominence 
accorded the turncoats already in Peiping. 
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and they should be. What the w rd win 


In the reorganization of the Peiping govern- 
ment, ex-associates of Chiang Kai-shek have 
been given over a score of places on the Com- 
munist National Military Council. 

On the other side of the ledger, mean- 
while, there is the stern and efficient police 
job that has been done on Formosa by the 
Generalissimo’s son, Gen. Chiang Ching-kKuo. 
However much key persons may be tempted 
to throw in the sponge if America abandons 
the islands, the fact remains that treachery 
on Formosa is no longer the easy business it 
once was. 

Balance the strictness of Chiang Ching- 
kuo’'s police against the evidence on the other 
side, and you get a very real doubt. It is 
certain that if the United States does not 
assist in the defense of the offshore islands, 
the military and political demoralization 
here will be severe. But it is uncertain, be- 
cause of the prevailing police measures, 
whether this demoralization will lead to 
more openly serious consequences. Most 
probably it will not, but the risk cannot be 
altogether ignored. 





Death of a Monumental Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star Ledger of 
Tuesday, April 19, on the passing of 
Albert Einstein: 

DEATH OF A MONUMENTAL Man 


There is a biblical quality to the story of 
Albert Einstein. 

Like Moses, he was driven from his home, 
he fought against enslavement and for free- 
dom, and he lived to see the downfall of his 
would-be conquerors. The armies of the 
Pharoah perished in the sea, and the armies 
of Hitler perished under tons of bombs, 
shells, and rifle bullets. 

The ugly excesses of Hitler forced Einstein 
to flee to this country. We welcomed him, 
and he repaid us many, many times over. 

It was Albert Einstein who put us on the 
path to the atom bomb. It was his research 
into mass and energy which paved the way 
for nuclear fission experiments. But that 
wasn’t all. 

Other men of science, who knew of the 
progress in nuclear research in Germany, 
tried to make our Government aware of the 
danger. When Einstein joined their appeal, 
the picture changed. His prestige gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the courage to embark on 
what might have been the costliest wild- 
goose chase in history. Two billion dollars 
were spent to create the first atom bomb. 
FDR knew that the time and money might 
have been utterly wasted. Einstein's words 
gave him the prod—and the prop—he needed. 

Thus, had Hitler not driven this man out 
of Germany, Der Fuehrer might have had 
the atom bomb first. 

Albert Einstein said some things and did 
some things which raised eyebrows. He was 
not a conventional man. He wore his hair 
long, and his sweaters were shabby. Very 
often he spoke out on topics that he really 
knew little about. He never seemed to 


realize that idle chatter took on significance 
when it was Albert Einstein who was chatter- 
ing. 

Now that he belongs to the ages, the things 
that raised eyebrows will be easily forgotten, 
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remember are his monumental contriby; 
to science, 





Politically Speaking 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. The following is a per. 
tinent and timely analysis of the recep; 
address given by Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay at San Francisco. The 
analysis was written by Mr. John Cor. 
lett, staff writer of the Idaho Daily 
Statesman at Boise, Idaho, and appeared 
in the newspaper under date of Apri 
13, 1955; 

POLITICALLY SPEAKING 


In a speech in San Francisco only recently 
Interior Secretary Douglas McKay pointeq 
cut that the Nation's natural resources ar 
basis of conflict between two opposite 
osophies of government—one that would de 
velop them under the free-enterprise system 
the other that would create a Federal pu- 
reaucracy to develop them under Govern. 
ment controls. 

This battle between these two opposite 
philosophies basically is the issue in t 
Hells Canyon controversy. 

McKay in his speech pointed out that the 
original policy of the Government was to 
piace the Nation's natural resources into 
private hands for development. Here are his 
words on this point: 

“Once, nearly all of that vast area (west 
of the Allegheny Mountains) was Federally 
owned. It was the public domain and 
embraced 1,462,000,G00 acres. 

“Directives from Washington could have 
controlled the destiny of each acre. That 
vista has always been one to arouse the 
desire for power of advocates of a gigantic 
Federal monopoly over our natural resources 

“In other parts of the world today this 
philosophy of government monopoly has 
created a living nightmare for hundreds of 
millions of unfortunate people. 

“In the United States, however, the endur- 
ing doctrines laid down by our Founding 
Fathers have assured development of our 
resources in a creative manner in accord 
with the basic tenets of a free society. 

“There were never any doubts in the minds 
of the people or their leaders in those early 
days as to what should be done with the 
vast expanses of the public domain. F 
the very beginning the policy was clear 
Public land should be transferred to private 
ownership for settlement and development 
as rapidly as possible. 

“During the first century and a half 
the Nation's growth, a billion acres of te 
public domain were disposed of—or, to ©! 
a phrase, were given away. The ‘giveaw4) 
took various forms. First there were pubdilc 
sales to raise funds to support the new g0'" 
ernment. Land was given away in te 
form of bounties to war veterans. Gran 
were given away to the States in aid 
education; to encourage development 0! T 
roads; and for internal improvements. P10 
neers who had settled the wilderness W 
allowed to buy their holdings at giveaw) 
preemption sales. 

“The most successful of the giveaw! 
programs was developed during the Pres 
dency of Abraham Lincoln by the passage 
of the Homestead Act of 1862. 
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West was settled under this law. 
t American citizens were encouraged 
the dangers and hardships of the 
to become owners of the land on 
they settled. 
the homestead laws we gave away 
25 million acres of the most fertile 
1e United States. Under the mining 
1876, Congress provided for the 
the richest of the mineral re- 
f the United States. 
tors have been and stili are en- 
to seek out hidden mineral re- 
der the open public lands. The 
stake out a claim on the vacant 
he finds minerals and develops 
1 get a deed to the land. 
prospectors strike it rich. A far 
1umber do not. They ‘give away’ 
backbreaking toil and hardship 
the end, their nonproductive claims 
k to the United States. 
int fertile lands became scarce the 
hon encouraged additional thousands 
to move westward through enact- 
the desert-land acts, the timber- 
and literally thousands of other 
land laws, many of which although 
still remain on the statute books. 
the Nation developed, prospered, 
rew stronger year by year. The bulk 
ublic lands and the resources they 
tained passed into private hands where 
the Founding Fathers intended them to be. 
Under the free enterprise system those re- 
irces were poured into the economic life- 
blood of the Nation. Great cities and in- 
dustrial centers spread out over the lands 
teaders had once farmed. 
minerals, ferreted out by the pros- 
sured from mines, developed with 
] pital, to provide the raw materials 
for the world’s mightiest industrial machine. 
“The productivity of our farmlands under 
enlightened agricultural practices continues 
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“The natural resources of our Nation, in 
which you, and I and all the people have a 
in good hands—in the hands of 
f i-looking private citizens of the 
United States of America. Almost all of our 
known mineral resources are _ privately 
owned. About 95 percent of our oil and gas 
production comes from privately owned 
] About 85 percent of our timber pro- 
duction comes from privately owned forests. 
it 71 percent of the surface area of 


the United States is privately owned. 
F facts are not pleasing to some 
people. They don't like the way the country 
\ developed. They believe they could 
; have done a much better job. They can 
point to abuses that occurred in the past— 
abuses which all of us recognize and de- 
plore—to support their contention that the 
development of this Nation has not been 
perfect 


The rest of the world may think our 
rs did a pretty good job, despite 
iortcomings, but not apparently some 

me-grown exponents of all-out Fed- 
mination.” 
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Look for the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks I submit 


whe brief article Look for the Light, by 
ee Davenport, that appeared in 
4s Week magazine of April 17, 1955: 


IN THI 
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LOOK FOR THE LIGHT 
(By Russell Davenport) 


In today’s world, the United States is 
faced with a far greater task than most 
Americans have hitherto visualized. 

This task cannot be defined just in terms 
of action. It cannot be achieved with dol- 
lars, however many we spend. Nor with 
atomic bombs, however many we manufac- 
ture. Nor can it be brought about by in- 
creased zeal and cleverness in psychological 
warfare. 

These things are necessary, of course, since 
without them the entire free world would 
be exposed to the threat of Soviet force. To 
counter that threat we must have force at 
our disposal. 

But this is only part of our task. Ameri- 
can leadership may be likened to a stone of 
many facets, which is a thing of little value 
unless, like a faceted diamond, it is suffused 
with light. It is the light, and only the 
light, that can give meaning to American 
power. 

We do not have to reach for this light: 
Its source is within ourselves. Something of 
its nature can be gleaned from the famous 
incident when a friend asked Abraham 
Lincoln how it could be that both the North 
and the South should expect God to be on 
their side. Mr. Lincoln replied, in effect, 
that he could not pray with much confi- 
dence for God to be on his side; his constant 
prayer, on the contrary, was that he should 
be found upon God’s side. 

Whatever may be our religious convic- 
tions, we can find the clue to our present 
task in that attitude of mind. For the light 
which has now become indispensable to 
American leadership is the light that is al- 
ways kindled when men seek in a dedicated 
manner to relate themselves—not merely 
to their needs and prejudices—but to truth. 





Nixon’s Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Monitor, a Catholic 
newspaper published in San Francisco, 
Calif. This article, which appeared on 
March 18, 1955, discusses Vice President 
Nixon’s highly successful trip to Central 
America. 

The editorial follows: 

NIxoNn’s TRIP 

We are delighted that our country at long 
last has seen fit to turn a respectful gaze 
toward our Latin American neighbors. Vice 
President Nrxon’s extensive trip to Central 
and South America may wake up some of 
our reactionary politicians to the need for 
changing the stupid policy pursued by us 
for so many years toward Latin America. 

There has been a rampant anti-American 
feeling throughout Latin America which 
stems from insults they have endured in 
the past and from a lack of appreciation of 
their nationalist sentiments and their pride 
in their ancient culture. 

Latin Americans have found it difficult to 
stomach the air of superiority assumed by 
their northern neighbors. They resent the 
North American’s overlording attitude, par- 
ticularly when they recall that the South 
American attempted to educate the native 
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while the North American simply massacred 
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the native—a peculiar claim to enlighten. 
ment as far as the South American is con- 
cerned. 

They wonder about our logic. They 
tice, for example, that we constantly talk 
about our love of democracy and hatred for 
totalitarianism. But they also notice that 
the Export-Import Bank establishes a 
million credit to help set up a steel mill 
dictator Peron. 

One of the historic weaknesses of our po- 
litical position in Latin America has been 
our penchant for going out of our way to 
curry favor with the worst representatives 
of totalitarianism. Then we wonder when 
even the peon scratches his head and mur- 
murs, “Crazy Americano.” 

Perhaps the greatest stumbling block 
placed in the way of mutual understanding 
has been our refusal to recognize the status 
of the church. The church, in Latin Amer- 
ica, is a social force, a basic unifying bond 
inseparably associated with the national 
concept. 

It is the one thing common to the vast 
majority of the people. And it is the one 
thing we will not recognize. Rather, we 
have given our support to the professional 
liberals who have done nothing but cause 
trouble throughout the continent. 

What crimes have been committed in the 
name of fraternity. 


no- 


s60- 


tor 





Fair Labor Standards for American 


Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE9 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, fact sheet No. 1 
prepared by the research department of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, on “Fair Labor Standards for Amer- 
ican Workers.” I do hope that the Con- 
gress will act to increase the minimum 
wage during this current session of the 
84th Congress, 


There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Farr Lasor STANDARDS FOR AMERICAN WORKERS 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS MINIMUM IS NOW OnSO- 
LETE; MODERNIZATION OF ACT IS ESSENTIAL 

The 75-cent minimum wage was adopted in 
1949 as a compromise measure. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor reported 
that it was inadequate. Not only was it 
insufficient in 1949, but it has grown obsolete 
by reasons of changes in our economy since 
that time. 


1. The cost of living has risen 


The rise in the cost of living has made 
the current rate obsolete. The Consumer 
Price Index as reported by the Bureau of 


Labor. Statistics rose by 14 percent between 


January 1950 (100.6) and November 1954 
(114.6). 

It has however been recognized, and pre- 
vious studies have shown, that the price 1 


for the lower income groups is likely to be 
greater than for the group of urban wage 


earners and salaried clerical workers sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
developing buying patterns. A_ previous 
study for the period from 1935 to 1944 showed 
a 1.4 percent price increase for the } yme 
groups we are herewith c rne for each 
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1 percent rise for the group in the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics survey. If we allow a 25- 

percent margin, the cost of living for the 

substandard workers has risen more nearly 

18 percent. Correction must be made for 

this rise in the cost of living. 

2. The 19-percent rise in the man-hour pro- 
ductivity of the economy must be reflected 
in the minimum wage 
The Joint Congressional Committee on the 

Fconomic Report reports that the man-hour 

productivity rose in our private economy by 

some 15 percent from 1949 to 1953 (from 

2.302 in 1949 to $2.641 in 1953 on a 1953- 

dollar basis). On an average annual basis 

the rise was 3% percent. In all likelihood 
this rate of improvement was maintained in 

1954 so that the total rise in productivity 

since 1949 amounts to 19 percent. 

Many workers now enjoy the benefits of 
the rising national productivity through spe- 
cifically negotiated provisions called “im- 
provement factors ”" With the growth of our 
national productivity the minimum wage 
should also reflect this rise in our economic 
proficiency. The Federal minimum wage 
should be adjusted by this amount. 

3. The Federal minimum wage should be cor- 
rected for the rise in the cost of living and 
the growth in national productivity 


The cumulative effect of the rise in the cost 
of living and the growth in national produc- 
tivity would lift the Federal minimum wage 
by 41 percent. The direct application of this 
adjustment would demand a minimum of at 
least $1.06. 

4. General wage increases have lifted Amerit- 
ca's wage structure since 1950 and require 
at least comparable adjustments in the 
Federal minimum wage 


The major American industries have raised 
wages 5 times since January 1950 when the 
75 cents minimum was made effective. The 
total of these increases varies from 38.5 cents 
to 52.5 cents on basic wages (table I). In 
addition workers in these industries have 
enjoyed tremendous advances in fringe 
benefits which are not directly reflected in 
the basic wage. 

The overall average hourly earnings of 
production workers in the marufacturing 
industries have risen from $1.418 in January 
1950 to $1.83 in December 1954, a gain of 
more than 41 cents per hour. In face of this 
immense advance in all American manufac- 
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turing industries, the 75 cents minimum has 
definitely become obsolete. 
5. Minimum wages in union contracts are 
far above 75 cents 

The prevailing minimum wage rates es- 
tablished through collective bargaining are 
far above 75 cents per hour. 

Minimum wages in organized plants 


Woolen and worsted textiles__._____. $1. 21 
Synthetic yarn (American Viscose)--. 1.30 
Aircraft (Lockheed—California)—_--_. 1.44 
Meatpacking (Armour) ----.--------. 1.47 
Steel (United States Steel) ___._----- 1.57 
Shipyards (Bethlehem—Atlantic)..-. 1.61 
Automobiles (General Motors) -_----- 1.75 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


They in fact exceed $1.25 in many indus- 
tries. A comparison between the actual 
minimums and the legal minimums shows 
how unreal the latter has become for broad 
segments of American industry. 


6. Fair labor standards demand a “‘more ade- 
quate minimum wage” 


The inadequacy of the current minimum 
of 75 cents was attested to by the legislative 
committee at the time it was adopted. It is 
not enough merely to correct for the rise in 
the cost of living or the increase in national 
productivity. We must also advance our 
minimum to establish wage levels more near- 
ly approximating a decent American living 
standard. We can abolish substandard con- 
ditions not by keeping pace with the above 
changes, but by advancing more nearly to a 
level of adequacy. 

One level of adequacy is that provided by 
the citys worker’s family budget for 4 per- 
sons, calculated by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. It is described as providing the 
“necessary minimum with respect to items 
included and their quantities as determined 
by prevailing standards of what is needed 
for health, efficiency, nurture of children, 
social participation and the maintenance of 
self-respect and the respect of others.” This 
“necessary minimum” was priced by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
34 cities in the United States in October 
1951. The annual cost varied from $3,812 
to $4,454. (See attached table II.) On the 
basis of a full work year of 2,000 hours, it 
would require a minimum rate of $1.91 to 
earn enough to meet the lowest budget figure 
($3,812 in New Orleans) as of October 1951. 
Price rises of 2 to 3 percent since that date 
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mean that the current hourly earnip 
needed are approximately $1.95. 

Another level of minimum adequacy 
that provided by the emergency budget f,, 
a family of four compiled by the Worx. 
Progress Administration, It is describeq 
by WPA as follows: 

“The emergency budget is for an emer 
gency standard, which may be n¢ 
under depressed conditions * * * (] 
a direct concession to conditions produc; 
by the depression, constructed in rex 
of the fact that there are circumstances y, : 
der which families can and do cut cos: 
temporarily without physical discomfor 
Followed over a long period, the p: ices 
called for in the emergency budget m; 
prove harmful to both health and morale 

“The emergency level (which is below tha 
maintenance level which represents al 
or average minimum requirements for jn. 
dustrial, service, and other manual work 
ers) takes into account certain economies 
which may be made under depressed 
ditions * * * The emergency level allows 
more exclusively, though not entirely, for 
material wants (in contrast to the mainte. 
nance level which ‘also gives some consider 
tion to psychological values’), but it mig} 
be questioned on the grounds of health 
hazards if families had to live at this leyej 
for a considerable period of time.” 

The above description of the emerge; 
budget by those who constructed it indi- 
cates the dangerously low level at which it 
is set. There can be no dispute that work- 
ers whose earnings do not allow this stand. 
ard are definitely predestined to poverty and 
substandards of living. 

The annual cost of this buget on the basis 
of November 1954 prices would be $2,430: it 
would require a minimum rate of $1.22 for 
a worker working 2,000 hours a year to meet 
the emergency standard. 

Finally, the adequacy of the minimum 
wage can be measured against the standards 
established under State minimum wage 
laws. In New York State, “the cost of a 
standard which provides minimum ade- 
quate maintenance and_ protection of 
health” was found by the State Department 
of Labor to be $2,442 for a working woman 
living with her family as of September 1952 
This would require an hourly minimum of 
$1.22, assuming 2,000 hours of work per 
year. 


o 
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TaBie I.—General wage increases in major American industries, 1950-54 














Industry 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Total 
Aircraft (United) ..........- 13 cents plus ! ‘ Oe Rn ee © ce OIE ao i weunenencancoses 11 cents plus !_____] 5 cents plus !_...- 52 cents plu 
Aluminum (Alcoa)_.........- 10 percent (average 14% | 12 cents plus !_..._| 20 cents plus !_...........2-- 84 cents plus ....] 5 cents..........- 50% cents plu 
cents), 
Automobile (@M)_2..------. PEE sii ca denmntnntitdunn POMIIe So cnceon A NI 5 Site dinstinsinttensocapemnecminiaminic 7 cents plus t____ | 42 cents plus! 
REY ID cocticicesscll Be MS oii evmmntichlnineetcninaio $4 CONES, cnncdcce I cpeatg stain nl ik us scenes 7 cents plus !_ OAR Sa ienxicdtens 43 cents p 
Bituminous coal.........---- 834 cents plus ! PO CRI can 23%4 cents plus !_.....-....- _ + 7 Fe eee §2!5 cents p 
Electrical (GE). ............. 10 cents (plus lcent inequity) | 15'> cents..._- ----]| 9 cents average.-.. ‘ 534 cents average 5 cents plus !__..._] 45% cents plu 
Farm equipment....... iain a I sie satiation ins 14 Gets . Wo concen Pate wince iiianie iiiduaiaraiae 2 cents_. ponuat, Ss CENTS. .. wcoe-) 44 cont 
Meatpacking ia Lb Se Die COONS no ces 1O'eemnts ples *....... 25650. 5 cents plus !__..__] 5 cents plus !__....] 41.3 cents p 
Rubber_. 10‘%4 cents plus '...........- 13 cents. is ck ons 5s = nm dasa wal pies 5 cents plus !......] 619 cents__........] 45 cents plu 
Shipbuilding (Bethlehem, | None iether 22.5 cents average_| 18 cents average............ DOES pctncmueins 5 cents plus '......} 52! cents | 
Atlanta). 
ae 12% cents (plus 314 cents |................... 12'¢ cents (plus 3'4 cents | 8!3 cents plus !..__| 5 cents plus t_.....] 3814 
inequities adjustments), inequities adjustments). 
=o “Plus” refers to substanti ul adjustments for inequities, frin 8, ate, re ini 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
TaBLe IIT.—Cost of family budget of city worker in 34 cities in the United States, October 1951 
City: Cost per year City: Cost per year City: Cost per! 
RRNOR, TUR ccidictatemneiicnnnes $4, 315 Jacksonville, WO. concn sanneccusnn $4, 202 PINS TPR iiemcntcie nanan $4 
BORA RIN on ir aces 4,217 anwes Gly, 6 MO cen ss - 3,960 Portland, Maine.........-....--- 4 
,, MOR ee cee ce - 4,252 ati AR RIE a scsi etic cncstinss - 4,311 eo 4 
OUI etic t ee ets 4,217 Manchester, N. H.----- Reiistorepae tae 4,090 ee i eae ae 4,395 
ER BE Wcvekieicdiceiccrnmenenic « S287 Memphis, Tenn... c0.co<-n00-0 4,190 GR BNO 5 cee annu ceo 4,1 
Chicago, Ill.....-...-.....--.--. - 4,185 DA WOESS, Wh. oc cccccccacenn - 4£,307 San Francisco, Calif_......------- 4 
CR, SIRO onc ncnteminwns - 4,208 Minneapolis, Minn_...-..-.----- - 4,161 RAI hn ae 4,0 
CONE, CR iscisin cinennnes - 4,103 DEED, “MINA cdos can denasanes - 3,969 RNR 5 Ds a is 4 
IN, MI aries i cities gienennscessinsecasitets 4,199 New OFimans, Th... e sce - 3,812 Seattle, Wash --= 4,200 
Ce - 4,195 NY As Cinicctitteintncdnninnsibia - 4,083 ass... 4, 454 
I .~ 4,304 RONAN NT ae . 4.146 ashington, D. C_..------------ - 
Indianapolis, Ind---..-.-_.....-. 4, 044 PRRELENNN SPR sisiscna es ensicnesd cinco 4, 078 Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Siatistics. 
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One Hundred Banks Control Half United 
States Bank Deposits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Myr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
ond to the attention of our colleagues 
t ollowing item written by Ed Wim- 
mer. president of Forward America Pub- 
chine Guild and vice president of the 
ti Federation of Independent 


me 
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Busine ‘ 
Hunprep BANKS ConTrRoL Har UNITED 
Srates BANK DeposiTts—LOCAL MERGER 


(By Ed Wimmer) 
If approved by stockholders and the Gov- 
; t, the merger of Lincoln National 
Bank of Cincinnati, with the Fifth Third 
ion Trust Co., will drive another nail into 
e cofin of the banking democracy that 
helped to build one of America’s greatest 
x centers. 
rption of the Lincoln National would 
p the eighth merger of Cincinnati 
n the last 4 years, and according to 
nversation we reported some weeks ago, 
another consolidation of two prominent 
banking institutions is in the serious talking 
tage All of these mergers were protested 
in this column, and we carried our objections 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Department of Justice, and to Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate—who are now 
taking the bank merger fight into the Halls 
of Congress itself. 
Similar steps will be taken by our Office 


€ ent, 


A 


chalk uf 





to halt the Lincoln National-Fifth Third 
marriage, on the grounds that present trends 
to concentration of banking and business in 
fewer hands has already put the United 


th 


tates far down the road to socialism. Since 
Vorid War II, more than 600 of the Nation’s 
anks have disappeared in mergers. The 
00 largest banks now control more than 
) percent of all United States bank depos- 
its. Trans-America controls 43 percent of all 
the deposits in California, 44 percent in Ore- 
gon, 78 percent in Nevada, 20 percent in 
Arizona, and 5 percent in Washington. 

On the corporate front, one-tenth of 1 
percent of the corporations (1946) owned 49 
percent of all corporate assets, while 12 per- 
cent controlled 98 percent of all corporate 
assets. More than 50 percent of the major 
newspapers have folded up or merged since 
1920, and during this same period of so-called 
progress, the number of dairy plants, baker- 
ies, breweries, steel mills, mine owners, auto- 
mobile companies, soap manufacturers, 
flour mills, tire makers, and other lines, 
have been reduced accordingly. Every day 
we hear more and moer about a “big three,” 
“big four,” or “big five’—all the while prat- 
ting about free enterprise and the Ameri- 
can way, 

William Baxter, the most realistic econo- 
Mist in the country, has viewed this trend 
as leading to certain disaster. He says that 

ho prosperity in any part of the world, 
under any political regime, can continue 
when it is so cockeyed that the big fellow 
's taking over while the independent re- 
— r. banker, manufacturer, and wholesaler 
is falling by the wayside.” Baxter called 
present day competition becoming more and 
more the law of the jungle, and he points out 
that what we see in the auto industry as a 


oa “will be repeated in one line after 
nother,” 


a 


on 


In recent months this column has been 
putting more emphasis on the moral issues 
involved in the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, and in all steps taken to preserve the 
status of the independent enterpriser. We 
have argued consistently, that Christian and 
economic progresss is an inseparable prob- 
lem, thus making unfair competition a vio- 
lation of Christian principles. Recently the 
Churches of Christ issued a statement to this 
effect, declaring: 

“The union of economic and political 
power is a dangerous road, whether it leads 
to complete state control of economic life, 
or control of the state by centers of economic 
power. * * * Christians should be guided 
by their ethics to seek such practices as 
will serve most fully the three values of 
justice and order and freedom.” 

The independent bank, independent busi- 
ness, and farm, represent the three pillars 
of a free society, and it should therefore be 
clear that if cutthroat competition, monop- 
oly power or any other force is tending to 
weaken or destroy these pillars, then the 
world conquest of the Communists is made 
that much more certain. It is to be deplored 
that more independent bankers and busi- 
nessmen do not rise up and defend them- 
selves and their country against such threats 
as I have mentioned, but have the majority 
of the people ever resisted evil—until catas- 
trophe was at their door? 

We hope the stockholders of the Lincoln 
and Fifth Third Banks will refuse the stock 
bribes and soft berths of the new bank com- 
bine, and like the stockholders of the Bank 
of Ludlow, Ky., vote against this merger. 





New Thinking on Our Asia Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, world at- 
tention is focused this week on the Na- 
tions of Africa and Asia who are meeting 
in Bandung to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems. Of the free countries represented 
there, India is potentially the strongest 
ally of the democracies. 

With good reason, we in this country 
are exasperated at times by the state- 
ments and actions of Prime Minister 
Nehru and his associates. At other times 
it is likely that we have misunderstood 
his motives and objectives, so perhaps 
it is well that we make a fresh attempt 
now to understand India and its leaders. 

This effort may prove eminently 
worthwhile. Former Ambassador Ches- 
ter Bowles, just back from India, reports 
spectacular progress in its economic pro- 
gram. Too, he notes that the Indian 
Communist Party was dealt staggering 
blows in recent elections. These devel- 


opments are favorable to the cause of 


freedom, and, whether we like it or not, 
India seems destined to be the keystone 
nation for the democracies in the so- 
called Asian are. This is reason enough 
why we should practice self-restraint 
and renew our efforts to understand 
Nehru and the people of Asia. 

With these thoughts in mind, I present 
herewith two recent articles which dis- 
cuss different aspects of the Asian prob- 
lem. The first is a challenging report 
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entitled “Memo on Our Policy in Asia” 
by Chester Bowles which appeared in 
the New York Times magazine on April 
10. The second is a vivid piece on Nehru 
which appeared in the April 8 issue of 
Commonweal magazine and was writ- 
ten by Father Jerome D'Souza, S. J., 
who formerly represented India at the 
United Nations. Few better attempts 
have been made than Father D’Souza's 
to explain the Indian Prime Minister to 
the American people. 

Here is the first article: 

MEMO ON OUR POLICY IN ASIA 
(By Chester Bowles) 

I returned from a recent trip to Asia pro- 
foundly impressed with the progress being 
made in India and Burma, and in certain 
respects, in Pakistan. The picture in In- 
dia is particularly heartening. The Indian 
economy is growing stronger and more pro- 
ductive year by year, the Nehru Govern- 
ment is as stable as any in Asia, the Com- 
munist Party has suffered serious reverses, 
and everywhere there is a sense of sober 
confidence about the future. 

But I also found much in south Asia that 
was worrisome. No thoughtful person could 
fail to be disturbed by the low state into 
which our position has fallen, by the stead- 
ily growing power and prestige of China, 
and by the gap which exists between the 
views commonly expressed in America and 
those held by other non-Communist peoples. 

I do not want to overstate my pessimism, 
much less to sound irresponsibly alarmist. 
I write only after sober reflection on the 
manifold, mixed impressions I have had in 
recent weeks, and after considering care- 
fully the qualifications which must always 
be placed against such general judgments. 

Reluctantly, I have concluded that our 
position in Asia will continue to deteriorate 
unless we modify sharply many of the con- 
cepts that we now seem to hold most firmly. 
Otherwise the day may not be far distant 
when we shall find the balance of power in 
Asia, and eventually the world, shifting in- 
exorably against us. 

I do not think it is too much to say that 
the danger to American objectives and in- 
terests is as great today in Asia as it was 
in Europe in 1947. Moreover, many of the 
fundamentai advantages which we held then 
in Europe are not now available to us in 
Asia. 

What follows is a 10-point memorandum 
setting forth the basic factors in the present 
crisis as I see them—and some suggestions 
as to what I believe can and must be done 
about our relations with non-Communist 
Asia. The weakness of our position in re- 
gard to Matsu, Quemoy, and Formosa, dan- 
gerous as it is, simply reflects these broader 
problems which must soon be faced. 

1. The halting of communism in Asia is 
essential to the stability not only of that 
part of the world but also of the Middle 
East and Europe. Once the free world starts 
to crumble, it could go fast. In our present 
situation Lenin's observation that “for world 
communism the road to Paris lies through 
Pekin and Calcutta’ has a dreadful validity, 

2. Communist China’s prestige and infliu- 
ence are steadily increasing throughout Asia, 
even among those who are ideologically op- 
posed to communism. Asians are impressed 
by Red China's growing economic and mili- 
tary strength and by the fact that she is 
achieving a strong sense of political unity, 
ideological discipline, and patriotic morale. 

3. We have dangerously minimized the in- 
fluence of Red China because we have failed 
to understand the nature of Peiping’s appeal 
to non-Communist Asians. From bitter ex- 
perience we Americans have developed a 
justified, but stereotyped picture of the Pei- 
ping Government. We see a country allied 
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with the Soviet Union, and bitterly opposed 
to our interests, a country whose doctrines 
and practices, steeped in cruelty and dis- 
honesty, we deeply dislike. 

Most non-Communist Asians are also 
aware of these facets of the new China and 
in varying Gegrees are repulsed by them. 
But this impression is often obscured by 
other aspects of modern China which have 
a fundamental appeal in Asia. These peo- 
ples see China as a nation which has par- 
ticipated in the comrion struggle against 
Western domination and which shares with 
other Asian nations such basic problems as 
poverty, illiteracy, and lack of industrial 
development Throughout Asia there | is 
widespread admiration for the vigor with 
which Red China is attacking these prob- 
lems 
Moreover, there is a steadily growing, antl- 
white racial consciousness, particularly in 
south Asia, which finds a powerful rallying 
point in the Chinese slogan, “Asia for the 
Asians,” and which will be vigorously’ ex- 
ploited at the forthcoming Asia-African con- 
ference in Bandung, Indonesia. Thus a ma- 
jority of non-Communist Asians have ar- 
rived at a picture of Communist China 
which, although still not fully crystallized, 
is dangerously different from our own. 

4. Communist China's dynamic rate of de- 
velopment, her strong appeal to many Asians, 
and her bitter antagonism to the United 
States make her at least as great a potential 
threat to the stability of Asia as the Soviet 
Union itself. China's huge population in 
a limited land area would produce important 
geopolitical pressures regardless of commu- 
nism. Her dwindling margin of potential 
increase in food production makes it likely 
that within the next 10 years she may be 
sorely tempted to expand into the rich and 
relatively empty lands of Burma, Thailand, 
Indochina, Malaya, and Sumatra. 

5. American military power supported by 
Formosa and South Korea plus an alliance 
which includes only such Asian nations as 
Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines, is 
unlikely to contain Chinese ambitions dur- 
ing the next 20 years. On the military maps 
these five nations appear as a formidable 
ring, but they include only 12 nercent of 
Asia’s people, and their power does not ap- 
pear decisive. 

The Chinese seem to have no idea of the 
destructiveness of atomic power. Mao’s suc- 
cess has conditioned him to place his reli- 
ance on ideology, propaganda, central or- 
ganization, and mass armies. He is probably 
correct in assuming that atomic slaughter 
of Chinese civilians would turn the world 
against us. 

6. For the long haul, an affective counter- 
balance to China can only be provided by 
Asian nations strong enough and dedicated 
enough to defend their independence. The 
heart of such a counterbalance must eventu- 
ally lie in India and Japan. Thus these two 
nations are the primary key to the peace 
and stability of Asia in the next generation. 

As the French discovered in Indochina, the 
decisive power lies not in bombs, but in peo- 
ple. Between them India and Japan have 
one-fifth of the world’s population. They 
also hold the strategic geographical positions 
on the periphery of the great Asian land 
mass. They have 75 percent of Asia’s total 
industrial output, millions of skilled and 
potentially skilled workers, and India has 
vast natural resources. With her long re- 
ligious and cultural heritage, India offers by 
far the most significant counterforce to com- 
munism in Asia. If she and Japan should 
slip under Communist domination, the rest 
of Asia would go, too. 

7. India, like most other non-Communist 
Asian countries, is developing emotional ties 
with China. This is happening in spite of 
india’s rapid economic progress, the lessen- 
ing of the internal threat from communism, 
and the confidence of her leaders that they 
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can meet the economic demands of their 
people through democratic means. And it is 
happening in spite of India’s opposition to 
communism as an ideology. 

At the same time India and America are 
drifting steadily apart. Three weeks of inti- 
mate discussions with Indian political, busi- 
ness, and religious leaders have convinced 
me that in a psychological and philosophical 
sense the gap between our two countries is 
already perilously great. Reports from Japan 
indicate the same unhappy development 
there. The Hatoyama Government was 
elected on a platform which promised the 
best from both worlds. If that government 
eventually fails, the drift of Japanese for- 
eign policy is not likely to be more favorable 
to us. 

8. The fact that the Soviet Union is now 
willing to provide economic aid for non-Com- 
munist Asian nations provides a further com- 
plicating element. Competent Soviet tech- 
nicians are beginning to move into India, in 
some cases, I was told, following the refusal 
of the United Kingdom and the United 
States to meet urgent Indian requests for 
assistance. 

Recently India turned to Russia for help 
on a steel mill after unsuccessfully seeking 
loan capital in the United States. Plans for 
a large mill are now well advanced, with 
Soviet capital assured. Within a few months, 
I was told, 200 Indians will be receiving ad- 
vanced training in industrial management 
and technical planning in Moscow in con- 
nection with this one project. Since we have 
refused to offer the massive, long-term loans 
which India requires to meet the bold indus- 
trial goals of her Second Five Year Plan, 
India may feel forced by the heavy political 
pressure for rapid progress to turn increas- 
ingly to Moscow. 

9. The ominous deterioration of America's 
position in Asia stems from many compli- 
cated factors among them the things we 
say as well as the things we do. Here are 
some of the major forces working against us: 

(a) Many non-Communist Asians, tragi- 
cally, have come to consider us a militaristic 
people because most of the things they hear 
about us are of a military nature. A recent 
survey of the newspapers in the Indian state 
of Hyderabad revealed that 82 percent of all 
mentions of America in a single month in- 
volved military subjects, many of which were 
reports of belligerent-sounding speeches by 
American military, governmental, and con- 
gressional leaders. 

Most south Asians place their principal 
faith in the strength of people and ideas, 
and tend to discredit the power of weapons. 
They contrast the success of the militarily 
weak government of free Burma in sup- 
pressing a formidable Communist rebellion, 
with the failure of massive French military 
power in colonial Indochina backed by $3 
billion of American military aid. 

Asians fee] that their future will be largely 
determined by their ability to create inner 
political and social stability through eco- 
nomic reform and development. Most of 
them admit that communism is a military 
danger, but they believe that a more imme- 
diate danger lies in Communist subversion 
feeding on lack of economic progress. 

(b) Most Asians are convinced that we are 
violating, in our conduct of foreign affairs, 
those principles on which our Nation was 
based, and from which many new Asian na- 
tions borrowed freely in establishing their 
own constitutions. Asians are particuiarly 
critical of what they believe to be our con- 
tinued compromise on the issue of colonial- 
ism. Many of them charge us with tying cur 
Asian policies to Asian leaders whose eco- 
nomic, social, and political views are part of 
the discredited feudal past. Their Hindu 
and Buddhist religious beliefs lead them to 
believe that evil cannot be conquered by 
evil, and that we have lost sight of this fact. 

(c) The Indians in particular believe that 
their judgment on Asian affairs has been 
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proved by experience to be at least as ona, 
as ourown. They cite these examples re 

In September 1950 they warned us ; 
Red China would enter the Korean y ve 
the United Nations Army crossed the 2 
parallel; in July, 1953, after heavy , 
ties, we settled for a truce at approxima 
the point where they had urged a c 
nearly 3 years earlier. 

They prophesied that French mi)itsr+ 
power could not hold Indochina even wi: 
unlimited American equipment. Their te y 
posal for an Indochina cease-fire in Ja; ai 
1954, was abruptly rejected on the grounds :: 
would aid the Communists. Three mon 
later came the fall of Dienbienphu and :} 
total collapse of the French armies. 

They insisted that Chiang could not jp- 
vade China without involving Amer; : 
forces in a major conflict. 

Against this background most Indian lea 
ers are greatly irritated by what they believe 
to be our failure to consult them or even 
treat their views with respect. They are als 
annoyed by our assurance that the major 
jective of our Asian policy is to “save the; 
from communism.” They consider this an- 
proach to be patronizing and tactless, and 
to ignore the success of their own vigorous 
efforts to curb internal communism by cre. 
ating the conditions under which a free so- 
ciety can survive. 

(d) These formidahie obstacles to under- 
standing are compcunded by the fact that 
most Asians, particularly the south Asian 
are ignorant of the events which led up to 
the cold war impasse. While we were being 
conditioned by the harsh realities of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, by the repudiation of the 
Yalta agreements, by the rejection of the 
Baruch atomic plan, by the coup d'état in 
Czechoslovakia, and by Soviet armament in 
the face of our disarmament, most non- 
Communist Asians were caught in the tur- 
moil of their own independence struggle 
They were largely oblivious to world events 

(e) Most Asians resent our efforts to force 
them to choose sides in the cold war. They 
point out that for 150 years we held our- 
selves aloof from the struggles of Europe 
and entered World War II only when we 
were attacked. 

(f) Our energies and fears are concen- 
trated on communism as the _ primary 
menace. But many of the present south 
Asian leaders, because of their own inde- 
pendence struggle, which often involved long 
jail sentences for them, are more deeply con- 
cerned with white colonialism than with 
Communist imperialism. 

10. And yet there is solid ground for hope 
Despite the tense attitude of South Asian 
their sharp criticism, their frank disillusion- 
ment with our country, I am convinced that 
a deep underlying bond of respect and po- 
tential friendship continues to exist. With 
skill and sensitivity there is still time in 
which to build on that foundation. 

On my recent trip I was struck by the 
concern with which Indian and Burmese of- 
ficials descussed American-Asian relation, by 
the admiration which they continue to ex- 
press for our democratic heritage, and by 
the friendly response I received to a blunt 
speech before the Council of World Affairs 
in New Delhi on “What is Right With Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy.” Although most of the 
audience may have disagreed with my thesis 
they vigorously applauded my willingness W 
speak out frankly. 

This reservoir of goodwill, however, is not 
bottomless. We will run grave risks unless 
we can soon bring our views into closer 
harmony, not only with those of most Asians 
but with those of our Western allies. } 
free Asia slips away, the support of the ma- 
jority of Europeans will be difficult if not 
impossible to hold. The rush for the Com- 
munist band wagon will be heavy. 

If this long-range analysis of our position 
in Asia is even partially valid the question 
arises, “What can we do about it?” 1 
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ble in imited space to suggest more 
the general direction which our policies 
ke 
opinion, we should start by frankly 
the fact that our ability to influence 
ore events in Asia is strictly limited. 
» Japan, and all of Asia may eventually 
a under Communist domination, even 
we do all the right things. They 
remain independent and a growing 
» of democratic strength and stability, 
though we do all the wrong things. 
ie is at best marginal. 
margin, however, may be decisive 
we cannot afford to throw it away. What 
w losing is our ability even to affect 
result, plus an opportunity to cre- 
rtnership with India, Japan, and the 
. Asian nations—a partnership which 
conceivably determine the balance of 
r several generations. 
f we must continue to base our 
policy on the assumption that the 
Pact is the foundation stone of our 
.] security. This means that we must 
ful consideration to the views of our 
llies on Asian problems. The situ- 
complicated by the fact that their 
y more radical than our own in deal- 
with Communist China and more con- 
than our own in dealing with 
1 problems. 
present policy is correct in its insist- 
‘at a line be drawn against Commun- 
ession in Asia as in Europe and that 
e be defended at whatever cost. How- 
it is essential for the line, wherever 
to be morally as well as physically 
e, and to have the clear support of 
European allies and at least the un- 
n approval of the great majority of 
mmunist Asians, 
s ] believe, our present difficulties are 
the result of our words as our 
ns, we must find some effective means 
jucing our public emphasis on the mili- 
pects of foreign policy. For practical 
ses this means a moratorium on war- 
eeches and statements by military 
ler American military power must at 


I see it, 







much 


cost be kept at peak efficiency. But if 
re to convince the world that we are 
ne seekers after peace, our foreign 


statements must be less militaristic 
i less thundering. 
ir diplomacy faces a particularly difficult 
re. Its objectives would seem to be, 
) achieve whatever degree of stability 
i coexistence the Communist powers will 
us; and second, to place on them the 
r whatever cold war differences and 
ns continue to exist—and it would be 
oO assume that they will not continue. 
llevement of this double objective is 
10 means impossible. It will, however, 
ure a quite different approach in our 


hes, public statements, and diplomatic 
sions. 


—— with Asia and indeed with our 
es in Europe we must start, not; with our 
‘erpretations of the world situation, cor- 
{ ugh they may be, but whenever pos- 
“ble with the interpretation of those non- 
munist nations which may eventually 
mine the balance of power. Any manu- 
‘rer who failed to adopt this basic tactic 
ing his products would not long re- 
Solvent. Through diplomatic chan- 
‘ we should frequently discuss the tactics 
‘ Peaceful solution with such Asian leaders 
sU aaa Nehru, and Hatoyama, as well as 
4 Churchill, Eden, and Adenauer. 


a to bring ourselves into a closer 
a up with the non-Communist na- 
i ten Asia, it is important for us to develop 

hable colonial policy which faces the 
‘es of the present world situation, and 
which remains responsible and practical. 
gi requires a fresh, imaginative new look. 

nuUSt approach Africa as Africa and not 


PY @S a projection of Britain, France, 
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Belgium, and Portugal. Our consideration 
of Indochina as a projection of France 
rather than as an Asian question in its own 
right, has already cost us dearly. 

In our information work we should, I be- 
lieve, place greater emphasis on a positive 
affirmation of democratic faith and less em- 
phasis on negative, fear-ridden anti-commu- 
nism. Our information program should 
respect the first rule of experienced adver- 
tisers and start, not egotistically with what 
we want to sell, but tactfully with what 
others want to buy. 

We must work earnestly and patiently to 
find acommon ground with India and Japan. 
While living up fully to our other commit- 
ments we must develop a priority approach 
toward these two key nations; without them 
a free, stable Asia is impossible. 

Economic holding actions may be neces- 
sary to keep some of the weaker countries 
from falling apart, but a major share of our 
aid should go to those nations which have 
demonstrated growing strength in their own 
right and which have the potential strength 
to determine the future. Again, may I em- 
phasize, that this means India and Japan, 
and, to a growing extent, Pakistan. There is 
pressing need for a comprehensive aid pro- 
gram which will enable us to work as part- 
ners with such nations in their own economic 
development, 

In the present deteriorating situation an 
adequate loan-grant-technical assistance 
program is at least as important as the 
equivalent effort devoted in Asia to military 
defense. Those who thoughtlessly or in the 
name of economy seek to block this effort 
may carry a heavy responsibility when the 
history of the present period is written. 

It will be particularly tragic if we fail 
to find a means of harnessing America's in- 
dustrial genius to the clamoring needs of 
fast developing, modern India. If we allow 
the Russians to beat us at our own game— 
industrial development overseas—it will be 
the ultimate folly. 

I am aware that these proposals which I 
have made amount to a heavy shift in the 
present emphasis of our Asian policies. I 
am also aware of the contrary pressures 
which clamor for the attention of our policy 
makers. 

The putting out of immediate fires in Asia 
is indeed a necessary objective of American 
foreign policy. But what we urgently re- 
quire is a long-range policy geared to the 
basic realities of present Asian power and 
potential Asian power, which eventually will 
write the history of our generation. 





A Fresh Attempt To Understand India 
and Nehru 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the second article on 
Nehru from the April 8 issue of the Com- 
monweal magazine: 

NEHRU OF INDIA 
(By Jerome d’Souza) 

It is probable that no foreign statesman 
puzzles the American public so much as does 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India. There are, of course, those who do 
not admit being puzzled; they are sure that 
Nehru and his most prominent adviser on 
foreign policy, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, are 
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crypto-Communists secretly playing the 
game of the Communist countries and un- 
willing to come out in the open in order the 
better to serve their purposes. It is not 
much use entering into a discussion with 
these people. I address myself rather to 
those who are generally sympathetic to India, 
realize the importance of her role in the 
defense of democracy, and yet find the dec- 
larations of Mr. Nehru, his comments on 
international affairs, his frequent dis 
ment with the stand taken by the 
States, exasperating or frustrating 

The perplexity of many in the United 
States over Nehru’s intentions has been in- 
creased by recent events. Foremost among 
them was the Prime Minister’s visit to China 
and his public tributes to the achievements, 
and to the peaceful intentions, of the Com- 
munist regime. Then there is his strong dis- 
agreement with, if not active opposition to, 
the policy of the Western Powers in building 
up an anti-Communist Southeast Asian De- 
fense Organization. On the domestic front, 
Pandit Nehru, soon after his return from 
China, declared that the objective of the 
Congress Party, hitherto said to be the set- 
ting up of a welfare state, was the creation 
of a socialistic pattern of society in which 
there would be social ownership of the more 
important sources of production and a better 
distribution of wealth and goods. All these 
seemed to be undisguised moves toward the 
left, leaving little room for neutrality or 
nonalinement. But to confound those who 
believed this came, soon after, Nehru’s ex- 
ceptionally vigorous denunciations of the 
Communists in India, his stern warnings 
against their use of violence, and his wither- 
ing sarcasm for their old-fashioned and un- 
progressive dogmatism. To crown all this 
has come the resounding victory of the Con- 
gress Party in the Andhra state elections, 
fought on the issue of Communist versus 
Congress policy. Before the elections the 
Communists had 46 members in a house of 
146. Now they have 15 in a house of 196. 

What is the American observer to think 
of all this? Is it possible to discover a co- 
herent pattern in this maze of apparent con- 
tradictions? I think it is possible to do so, 
and, owing to the relevance of the subject to 
the problem of international peace, I think 
it worth while to attempt it. 

Pandit Nehru is not a cold intellectual 
whose approach to public affairs is that of 
the doctrinaire, manipulating abstract ideas 
without allowing the play of temperament 
and personality. Courage and sincerity are 
at the root of Nehru's character. His policy 
is the expression of that character, and its 
apparent contradictions are the projections 
of his efforts to see the light and follow it 
as he sees it. Hence to understand his pol- 
icy we must understand the man, the qual- 
ities of his mind and heart, and the marks 
that life and its varied experiences have lett 
upon him. 

The basic thing to know about Jawaharlal 
Nehru is that he is a warmly sympathetic 
man whose instinctive approach to men and 
things is one of liking and understanding. 
Antipathies and hatreds are not the moving 
impulses of his life. His is not a negative but 
a positive character. He is for something, 
and only against its opposite because that 
is unavoidable; his instinct is not to worry 
about the opposite. This makes it difficult 
for him to be a strong party man. He sees 
too much of the other man’s point of view 
to be intolerant. He speaks much and on 
all sorts of occasions. Yet he never gives the 
impression of making set speeches but 
ways of thinking aloud, of making an effort 
to explore a problem along with his he: 
It is this which makes him a fascinating 
speaker, with a power to capture an au- 
dience unique in the country. A journalist 
once described him as the Hamlet of Asia. 
There is an element of profound truth in 
this. It explains his attractiveness as also 
his curious hesitations and uncertainties. 
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The outstanding fruit of his sympathy is 
his passionate love of the masses of India, 
once politically subject, and still very poor. 
Nehru discovered this India of the peasant 
and the worker in adolescence, after his up- 
bringing in a rich family and a long spell of 
education in England—Harrow and Cam- 
bridge. When he returned to India he came 
under the spell of Mahatma Gandhi and 
consecrated all his time and energies to the 
task of Indian freedom. For him, and for 
Gandhi, freedom was not for the sake of 
power and the development of national pride 
but for the happiness of the masses, for the 
struggle against poverty, ignorance, and dis- 
ease. Rather too sweepingly he attributed 
all these ills to foreign domination and for- 
eign exploitation. But from the very be- 
ginning, freedom and social justice, political 
liberty, and some degree of economic well- 
being, have been indissolubly linked in his 
mind. All the paradoxes of his future ac- 
tion and speech arise from this double pas- 
sion, the passion for liberty and the passion 
for social justice—for equality in the meas- 
ure that it can be attained. 

The passion for liberty, with special em- 
phasis on liberty of speech and of thought— 
this is Nehru’s major motivation. It is 
based upon the liberal tradition which he 
imbibed from his English education and 
from his opposition to the Press laws in In- 
dia, which landed him repeatedly in British 
prisons. Moreover, the English liberal tra- 
dition came to him impregnated with pride 
in scientific and material progress. It gave 
him that tendency to intellectual relativism, 
that insistence on the dynamism of life and 
ideas, on the continued shifting of values, 
which would be disturbing and would make 
for opportunism in politics if they had not 
been gvtided in him by a strong sense of 
permanent moral values. This sense is no 
doubt the fruit of Nehru’s Hindu back- 
ground, and of his close association with 
Mahatma Gandhi. But his love of liberty 
makes him an unequivocal adversary of the 
Communists and their adhension to dogmas 
he considers outmoded and to economic 
theories he thinks are not applicable to the 
present epoch. And, incidentally, his op- 
position to dogma limits his sympathy for 
the Catholic Church for which he has, on 
other grounds, very considerable respect. 

Next, there is Nehru’s passion for human 
equality and for social justice. Now many 
reasons exist why this ideal of social justice 
cannot be realized in India by private effort. 
There are caste conventions and prejudices 
which perpetuate social injustice and which 
can be ended only by the action of the state. 
Hence the suppression of untouchability by 
law, as in former times the prevention of 
suttee and of child marriage. Then again 
as regards material improvement, there is 
in India a lack of industrial tradition, and 
an insufficiency of private capital to insure 
the fullest utilization of national resources 
sco as to increase production and raise the 
standard of living of the masses. Hence the 
need for the Indian state to undertake many 
enterprises itself. Pandit Nehru has always 
believed in planning. Even before the in- 
dependence of India, he had been instru- 
mental in setting up a planning committee 
under the aegis of the Congress Party. The 
Planning Commission of Independent India 
and our two 5-year plans are the realization 
of that early dream. In this belief in the 
need for and the efficacy of planning, Pandit 
Nehru’s faith in scientific methods for in- 
dustrial progress and his love of the poor 
are combined in equal measure. 

The system of democratic planning and 
state control which India has adopted has 
undoubtedly been influenced by the ex- 
ample of England. It is this faith ina plan- 


ned economy which has led to widespread ap- 
preciation of the achievements of Russia 
and China in the industrial and social fields. 
The conviction that we have much to learn 
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from those countries is honestly held by many 
in India, and sedulously spread by others. 
Hence, too, the popularity of Nehru’s foreign 
policy which, while it is based upon the de- 
sire not to be involved in a possible third 
world war, implies more sympathy for, or 
at any rate less antipathy to, the Govern- 
ments of Russia and China than is possible 
in other democratic countries. 

We should be able to see why, in spite of 
the fundamental identity between India and 
America as regards devotion to the demo- 
cratic ideal, there are points of divergence 
which Pandit Nehru cannot help empha- 
sizing in his declarations of policy and in 
his intervention in international affairs. 
The American economy has developed in 
conditions of the widest industrial freedom. 
American resources and the actual and po- 
tential wealth of America are such that the 
widest differences of wealth need not inter- 
fere with general well-being and the main- 
tenance of social and personal equality. The 
land of the millionaire has not ceased to 
be the land of the common man and of the 
most unconventional mingling of high and 
low. In India, however, it is impossible to 
achieve the same results by employing the 
same means. The historical antecedents in 
the two countries are totally different. 

There are other dissimilarities between 
America and the India of Nehru’s dreams, 
which increase the sense of divergence. 
Though not a believer in religion in the 
ordinary sense of the term, Pandit Nehru is 
very far from being a materialist in his prac- 
tical approach to life. His appreciation of 
the things of the spirit, his love of science 
and art, his profound sense of history, and 
his personal austerity and simplicity of life 
are essential elements of his complex per- 
sonality. Hence the practical materialism 
and the pursuit of comfort and pleasure, 
which to him seem characteristic of America, 
cannot but repel him. He certainly does 
not believe that the American way of life, 
particularly in those aspects which tend to 
be most easily imitated abroad, is a good or 
practicable model for India. 

To aggravate these divergences on what 
may be called the attitude on life, there is 
definite disagreement between India and 
America regarding the means of preserving 
peace, and on United States policy toward 
the eastern bloc. There is no doubt at all 
that the objective of America is the preserva- 
tion of peace, just as it is the objective of 
India. But America is convinced that this 
can be done only py the maintenance of 
military strength and by impressing upon 
the Communist bloc that aggression would 
mean a losing war for them. Nehru, how- 
ever, believes that the policy of rearmament 
and the threat of massive retaliation leads 
only to a suicidal race in armaments, and 
that the negotiation of military agreements 
increases rather than diminishes the danger 
of war. Which of the two views is based 
upon a correct understanding of the psy- 
chology of the Communist powers? Pos- 
sibly both are right: the Communists night 
not have held out any hope of coexistence 
if western strength was not so formidable; 
but now that they do talk of it, a reexam- 
ination of western policy may be desirable. 

Whatever the reasons, India believes that 
the Communist powers are actually as much 
in need of peace as is the Democratic bloc, 
and that if mutual fears of aggression were 
eliminated the two sides would settle down 
to some kind of practical coexistence. India 
is convinced of this more particularly in 
regard to her own relations with China. 
Hence her support for the recognition of 
China and her efforts to live in friendship 
with her. India does not feel that she 
needs to arm herself against possible attack 
by China, at least not to the extent of en- 
tering into a military alliance with the West 
and accepting foreign military aid. She be- 
lieves that Panchshila, the five principles 
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of peaceful coexistence and mutual] non. 
interference, can regulate her relations yw): 
China for good. a 

Behind this attitude on rearmament a; 
military alliance, is there on the part 
Pandit Nehru and the Indian people gey,. 
erally something of the traditional] Pacifism 
characteristic of India and reflected in th, 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi on Ahim a 
or nonviolence? This is more than probabie 
In the better minds of India there is a, 
instinctive horror of violence and blood ey 
For Pandit Nehru this horror is reinfor, ed 
by his passionate pity for the poor and } 
conviction that the masses, rather than the 
rulers of the country, have to pay for wa; 
Weapons of mass destruction are for him the 
embodiment of evil as he once described the 
atom bomb. Though there are significa 
expressions of opposition in India and in tt 
Indian Parliament to Nehru's attitude to. 
ward China, and warnings of the need 
arm against possible Communist 
sion—warnings strengthened by the omi 
nous approach of China to the Indian fron. 
tier from the vantage ground of Tibet—it js 
safe to say that the vast majority of Indiar 
support the Prime Minister’s policy toward 
China and the problem of southeastern 
Asian defense. 

The areas of divergence between India and 
the United States have been further wid- 
ened by the decision of the American Gov. 
ernment to give military aid to Pakistan 
Nothing in recent years has done so much 
this to strain relations between India and 
the United States of America. In 
to being another instance of the Americar 
policy of safeguarding peace by military alli- 
ances, this particular alliance had reper 
sions on the internal policies of the Indian 
subcontinent. It modified the balance of 
power between India and Pakistan and gaye 
an advantage to Pakistan in the discussion 
of questions which divided India and Paki- 
stan, particularly the problem of Kashmi: 
Undoubtedly the intention of the American 
Government was not to strengthen Pakistan 
against India, nor would it countenance the 
use against India of the military aid thus 
given. But the spokesmen of Pakistan made 
no secret of their feeling that the aid 
strengthened their bargaining position in 
their dealings with India. Indians generally 
did not believe that America would be able 
to control Pakistan to the extent of prevent- 
ing all use against India of the aid given 
Dr. Syngman Rhee had shown to Pakistan 
how even the one at the receiving end of the 
bargain could act independently, and cause 
serious embarrassment to America. The op- 
position in India was unanimous. Al! shades 
of public opinion were agreed in condemn- 
ing the American move—the Congress Party 
representing the government, the Hindu 
right wing and the Communist left wing 
representing the opposition. What was un- 
doubtedly a diplomatic victory for the 
United States of America was offset by a seri- 
ous loss of good will in India. 

An improvement of relations between In 
dia and the United States is certainly desir- 
able. There are points of similarity between 
the two countries and identity of interests 
on most points which make collaboration be- 
tween them natural and mutually advanta- 
geous. But is it possible under present con- 
ditions? I believe that a slight modifica- 
tion of these conditions will bring about an 
immediate amelioration. 

There must, of course, be an easing of in- 
ternational tension, which will diminish the 
occasions for the two to be ranged on oOppo- 
site sides. There must be improvement 0°! 
relations between Pakistan and India. Bots 
these eventualities may not be so unlikey 
as some may be inclined to believe. More 
over, it would seem that there is already § 
shift in the emphases of American foreis® 
policy involving the eclipse of some of the 
more prominent advocates of toughness. +4 
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she resolute moderation and wisdom of 
-al Fisenhower in his approach to in- 
ional problems, his role in preventing 
yn several occasions, have increased 
respect and friendliness for Amer- 
‘his can certainly be augmented by 
mutual tolerance in evaluating the 
ff each other. But the underlying 
f divergence between the two coun- 
. make it clear that under present con- 
and under Pandit Nehru’s leader- 
there is little chance of India’s aban- 
her policy of nonalinement. The 
must understand this and 
m there. 
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Gen. Peyton Conway March 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in 1898, a 
fews days before the Battle of Manila 
Bav. I was born in the Ozarks of Mis- 
uri, when most proud parents named 
their horses, cats, dogs, and kids after 
Admiral Dewey. I suffered that common 
te by being named after the Admiral 
at the very time that Peyton Conway 
March saw action in the assault and 
capture of Manila. 
By the time I was able to read I learned 
nly about Admiral Dewey, but be- 
came interested in Peyton March, who 
had seen action with the admiral and 
became interested in him not only as a 
reat military leader, but also as a hu- 
man being. 
At that time, as a youngster, I little 
lized that it would ever become my 
privilege to meet and know Peyton 
March personally. That time, however, 
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‘or 15 years, Mrs. Short and I lived 
ly 2 or 3 blocks from him and his be- 
loved wife Cora, and I count it one of 
t reatest privileges and rarest oppor- 
tunities of my life to have become not 
only well acquainted with him but to 
know him and to love him. To really 
know Peyton March—and not to many 
people ever did—was to love him. Un- 
derneath his tough skin was a warm and 
friendly heart, a courteous, kindly, and 
gallant gentleman. 

Yesterday we buried one of America’s 
reatest soldiers, patriots, and citizens 
of alltime. The outpouring of both mil- 
itary and civilian people was an attest 
to | Even 








0 his goodness and greatness. 
hose who disagreed with him in life 
were present to pay their sincere and 

enuine respect and admiration to an 
outstanding leader. 

_Peyton C. March was a man of steel. 
He possessed an iron will and uncom- 
promising conscience, an inflexible de- 
voulon to duty and boundless energy. 
Forever he will remain the epitome of 
the true soldier. He was a stern and 
‘rict disciplinarian—but he never made 
“emands on others that he did not make 
upon himself. He drove himself hard 
and he drove everbody around him hard. 
“tl umes he may have seemed petulant, 
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impatient, irascible, and ruthless, but al- 
ways he acted in the high manner which 
he felt was best for his country. 

Stiff and straight as a ramrod unto 
death at 90 years of age, he refused to 
be pushed around by anybody. At times 
he was defiant. Presidents, Secretaries, 
and Congresses did not frighten him. 

Peyton March was a man of uncon- 
querable courage, indefatigable energy, 
and utter devotion. He was not per- 
fect, but he always strived for perfection. 
Nothing but the best would ever satisfy 
him. Duty and service to God, country, 
and his fellowman were the watchwords 
of his life. 

In the dark hours of World War I it 
was his brilliant intellect, his organizing 
genius, his administrative ability, his 
unfailing faith and tireless labors that 
transported more than 2 million men to 
France—when our methods of transpor- 
tation were much fewer and slower than 
they are today. It was an incredible 
accomplishment which seemed next to 
impossible in those days. He _ cut 
through Government redtape without 
hoping to make friends, and realizing at 
the time that he would make some 
enemies, in order to get a great and im- 
portant job done. 

General Pershing, my fellow Mis- 
sourian, could never have accomplished 
what he did on the battlefield without 
the drudging efforts that General March 
put forth on the home front. 

The glamorous and spectacular pub- 
licity and boxcar headlines never ap- 
pealed to Peyton March as much as 
doing his job well without pomp and pub- 
lic acclaim. 

Mr. Speaker, General March had a fine 
family. His father was a great scholar 
who taught at Lafayette College and be- 
queathed to his illustrious son many of 
his scholarly instincts and talents. Pey- 
ton March himself was a great scholar 
and an avid student of history. His im- 
patience with those less fortunately en- 
dowed should be forgiven because of his 
rare accomplishments. His two lovely 
daughters are married to two distin- 
guished and outstanding retired generals 
of the United States Army, Lieutenant 
General Joseph Swing, now Commission- 
er of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and Major General John Mil- 
liken. These generals won their own 
spurs in their own rights and never de- 
pended upon General March for personal 
advancement. General March’s present 
and second wife Cora, a brilliant woman 
and a devoted wife, all but worshiped 
him. Their life together was most happy 
and successful. To her and to all the 
members of his family we all extend our 
deepest appreciation and sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish that I might say 
something to assuage the sorrow of these 
dear ones and the many friends who 
mourn the passing of General March. 
All of us can take comfort and inspira- 
tion from the noble life, rugged charac- 
ter, and unselfish service which Peyton 
C. March rendered undyingly to his 
country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following newspaper articles 
that fairly, but inadequately speak of this 
great American—scholar, soldier, pa- 





triot, servant of his God, his country, and 

all mankind. Following these articles is 

the 9lst Psalm, the passage of Holy 

Scripture which General March loved 

best and cherished most: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 14, 1955] 


GENERAL PeyTron Marca Is Deap Here at 90 

Gen. Peyton Conway March, Army Chief of 
Staff in World War I and America’s oldest 
general, died at 5 p. m. yesterday at Walter 
Reed Hospital. He was 90 years old last De- 
cember 27. 

Death came peacefully to the tough 
spoken, loyal military leader in his third- 
floor suite overlooking the formal gardens 
of the hospital where he had been confined 
to a bed or wheelchair since he broke his 
hip 14 months ago. 

His attending physician said he died of a 
degenerative condition of old age. His wife, 
Cora, was at his bedside. 

The general amazed the Germans tn 1918 
by achieving the almost incredible task of 
ferrying more than a million doughboys to 
Europe to crush the foe. Later he won the 
Distinguished Service Cross for leading a 
charge on enemy breastworks in France. 


oute 


CLASHED WITH PERSHING 

The dynamic militarist was, however, over- 
shadowed in World War I by his bitterest 
rival, Gen. John J. Pershing, who headed the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. 

His verbal clashes with Pershing broiled 
on after the war ended. In 1921, after he 
lost his title of full general, being relegated 
to major general, he slipped into retirement. 
He continued to live a vigorous life, making 
his home in @ spacious apartment with his 
wife at 1870 Wyoming Avenue NW. 

But he avoided the public spotlight and 
was soon to be known as the forgotten sol- 
dier. In his vesper years, however, words 
of sage advice again came from his lips. At 
the outset of World War II, he advocated a 
cross-channel invasion with an Allied army 
of 3 million. He took sharp issue with Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

In 1930, General March regained his full 
rank, and in 1948, upon the death of “Black 
Jack” Pershing, he became the highest rank- 
ing officer of World War I. 

General March's peppery temper and out- 
spoken criticism did not gain him many im- 
placable enemies. Among his fellow officers 
he had always enjoyed the reputation of 
being a brilliant military officer, organizer 
and strategist. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
said in a statement last night that “the long 
and distinguished career of Peyton C. March 
is a lasting inspiration to the people of our 
country he served so long and faithfully. 
The Nation has lost a great American, whose 
military career will be long remembered.” 

Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
said: 

“General March had a distinguished mili- 
tary career, spanning 33 years during which 
his leadership was an inspiration for all 
with whom he served. Long after he retired 
in 1921 as Chief of Staff, his devotion to 
the Army caused him to serve as a valued 
adviser on military matters.” 

INSPIRING LEADERSHIP 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief of 
Staff, said March’s “military record reflects 
an inspiring leadership which contributed 
immeasurably to the firm foundation on 
which our Army stands today.” 

Gen. George C. Marshall, former Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Defense, and Worid War 


II Army Chief of Staff, said March “was 
throughout his lifetime devoted to the in- 
terests and welfare of the Army.” He said 


March played “an important and difficult 
role” during World War I and that “his cone 


tribution to that conflict and studious dee 
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velopment of plans for demobilization were 
of great significance.” 

Born in Easton, Pa., December 27, 1864, 
March graduated from the United States 
Military Academy June 11, 1888 Before he 
became Army Chief of Staff on May 29, 1918, 
he had served in France as artillery com- 
mander of the AEF. 

MADE GENERAL IN 1918 


March first saw active service in the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1898 when he participated in 
the assault and the capture of Manila. 
Later, he was detailed to Tokyo, in March, 
1904. as military attaché on duty in the 
field with Japanese troops in the Russo- 
Japanese war 

When the United States entered World 
War I, he was a colonel on duty with the 
Second Division at Fort Bliss, Tex. He sailed 
for France in May of that year. The follow- 
ing year May 25, 1918, he was elevated to 
full general. 

At his Wyoming Avenue apartment, which 
was studded with maps and files, March ‘was 
an assiduous reader and had retained re- 
markable mental as well as physical agility. 

His entire family was together with him 
last on December 27, where the rail-thin, 
poateed general observed bis birthday with 
a quiet family party. 

Beside his wife, he is survived by 2 daugh- 
ters, both married to retired generals— Lt. 
Gen. Joseph M. Swing, Immigration Service 
Director, 3055 Foxhall Road NW., and Maj. 
Gen. John Millikin, 5915 Ramsgate Road, 
Woodacres, Md. Three grandchildren also 
survive 

Funeral arrangements were not completed 
last night. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of April 19, 1955] 


ONE-MILE CoORTEGE AT MARCH FUNERAL 


Gen. Peyton Conway March, America’s old- 
est general, was buried yesterday in Arling- 
ton Cemetery amid pomp and circumstance 
reserved only for the Nation's greatest mili- 
tary heroes. 

The Worid War I Army Chief of Staff died 
Wednesday at Walter Reed Hospital. He 
was 90. 

Top military, civilian, and foreign digni- 
taries headed a mile-long funeral cortege 
bearing the body from downtown Washing- 
ton. 

Included tn the special honor guard fol- 
lowing the caisson were Vice President Rich- 
erd Nixon, Bernard Baruch, Marine Corps 
Commandant, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
Army Gen. John E. Hull, Army Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, and Representa- 
tive Dewey Short, Republican, of Missouri. 

Baruch was chairman of the World War I 
War Industries Board while General March 
was Chief of Staff. 

A 400-man cadet battalion from the United 
States Military Academy, the United States 
Army Band, and the Third (Old Guard) In- 
fantry Regiment led units of all the armed 
services in the hour-long march from 15th 
Street and Constitution Avenue NW. 

Tanks from the Third Armored Cavalry, 
Fort Meade, Md., and an airborne field artil- 
lery battery from Fort Bragg, N. C., made up 
part of the procession down Constitution 
Avenue NW., across Memorial Bridge to the 
memorial entrance to the cemetery. 

The general's body, borne in state on a 
caisson drawn by six white horses, was fol- 
lowed by a rideriess black horse with stirrups 
turned backward in the traditional military 
service, 

On a hilltop overlooking the Potomac, 
Brig. Gen. Frank A. Tobey, Army Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains, conducted Presbyterian 
graveside services. 

The service, in a grove of maple trees under 
a cold, gray sky, began as the band sounded 
Khuflics and Flourishes, then broke into a 
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medley of hymns. General Tobey read the 
service and led in prayer as soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen held the American flag 
taut over the coffin. 

The flag was folded and presented to Gen- 
eral March’s widow, who stood with Lieu- 
tenant Gen. Stanley Embick and other com- 
rades of the late general near the coffin. 

The military units presented arms and & 
17-gun salute from one of eight 105-milli- 
meter howitzers in the cortege echoed over 
the hills. 

General March was born in Easton, Pa., 
and was graduated from the military acad- 
emy in 1888. He saw action in the assault 
and capture of Manila in 1898. He became 
Chief of Staff in 1918 after organizing the 
movement and supply of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in Europe. He retired in 
1921. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

April 16, 1955] 


GENERAL MARCH 


Gen. Peyton C. March was the beau ideal 
professional soldier. His whole life—90 years 
of it—added up to make a great military ca- 
reer. An honor graduate of West Point, he 
commanded the Astor Battery in the Phiiip- 
pines in 1898 and returned to the islands to 
work under Arthur MacArthur in the guer- 
rilla campaigns which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo in 1901. With the Japa- 
nese he saw the Russians beaten at Yalu and 
Liaoyang in 1904—terrible battles which 
taught him the importance, in war, of “force, 
force to the utmost.” 

This was the philosophy General March 
put into practice in World War I. The first 
of his missions in that struggle was to or- 
ganize the artillery in France. Secretary of 
War Newton Baker called him home to be 
Chief of Staff and to weld the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the National Army 
into a single fighting power. The story of 
how 2 million men were carried over the At- 
lantic to smash the Kaiser's mailed-fist de- 
fenses and compel his surrender and abdica- 
tion has been told repeatedly. It may be 
summarized in the words which General 
March himself used: “We did it.” 

But the principal architect of the institu- 
tional side of the victory was not the rough, 
tough, hard, sharp, sarcastic, provocative 
mechanician some critics supposed. Wash- 
ingtonians who were his neighbors found 
him, instead, a courteous, kindly, friendly, 
modestly chivalrous person. He had his own 
ideas, his own fashion of getting things ac- 
complished, and he did not like to be crossed. 
Yet it also was true that he could pull in 
harness, was a skilled cooperator, and in 
hundreds of instances a faithful friend of 
fellow officers. Above all, General March was 
a patriot. He loved his country and its 


people. 





Psa 91 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
most high shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. 

2. I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and my fortress: my God; in Him will I 
trust. 

3. Surely He shall deliver thee from the 
snare of the fowler, and from the noisome 
pestilence. 

4. He shall cover thee with His feathers, 
and under His wings shalt thou trust; His 
truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

5. Thou shall not be afraid for the terror 
by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day; j 
6. Nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness; nor for the destruction that 


wasteth at noonday. 

7. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and 
10,000 at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee. 
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8. Only with thine eyes shalt thou behoig 
and see the reward of the wicked. 

9. Because thou has made the Lord, whj-s 
is my refuge, even the most High, thy hab,. 
tation; 

10. There shall no evil befall thee, nei: },- 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwellins — 

11. For He shall give His Angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy wa, 

12. They shall bear thee up in their hangs 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone 

13. Thou shalt tread upon the lion ang 
adder: the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet. m1 

14. Because He hath set His love upon me 
therefore will I deliver Him: I wil) se: Him 
on high, because He hath known my name 

15. He shall call upon me, and I yw») 
answer Him: I will be with Him in troyp 
I will deliver Him, and honor Him. 

16. With long life will I satisfy Him, ang 
shew Him my salvation. 7 
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A National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include a 
very interesting article by my friend and 
constituent, Miss Alvhild V. Holmes, en- 
titled “A National Flower.” 

Miss Holmes, a talented writer, is a 
strong advocate of the laurel to be our 
national flower, and her cogent article in 
the Worcester Telegram, which was for- 
warded to me by the distinguished exec- 
utive editor of that outstanding publica- 
tion, Mr. M. H. Williams, forcefully seis 
forth her views. I am also referring this 
statement for the consideration of the 
committee considering House Joint Res- 
olution 102. 

A NATIONAL FLOWER 
(By Alvhiid V. Holmes) 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH has itr 
duced a bill calling for a law to make the 
rose the official flower of America. Her fe 
low Senators have referred it to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Congresswoman Fances P. Bouton !s also 
in favor of the rose as the official United 
States flower, and offered an identica) bill 
to the House of Representatives. “The 
United States,” she said, “is the only major 
country in the world without a natione! 
flower, and I feel we should add this symbol 
to the national identification of the United 
States.” 


Now far be it from me to malign any 
flower, particularly a flower so beautiiul as 
the rose. I admit that my garden would be 


incomplete without its roses, and they are 


they require. 

But so far as a national flower is con- 
cerned I feel that the rose would be tre 
worst possible choice. And for mary 
reasons. 

In the first place, the rose is the nations 
fiower of England. Why should we ‘te 
the official flower of England when there ae 
hundreds of thousands of other fiowers 
choose from—almost any of which ¥ 
be better suited to represent our count) 
than the rose? 
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» rose is a tender hybrid which must be 
wntly coddied and pampered if it ts 
. satisfactory results. That character- 
s not typical of our Nation. 
w years ago @ nationwide radio pro- 
the Garden Gate, CBS) conducted 
The laurel won 
elmingly as @ selection for a national 
ver. A petition was sent to Congress for 
tional flower, naming the laurel as the 
: g selection. But a war was in prog- 
ind this petition probably was for- 
) under the stress of more pressing 


A 


1e laurel is a far more suitable symbol 

of our own hi rdy race. It grows and thrives 
lat the most difficult conditions. It is 
» to every State in the Union. Its blos- 
ire star-shaped. They contain two of 

rs of our American flag—red and 


urel climbs undaunted up our moun- 
It requires no care and pamper- 
ny human agency. It defies the ele- 
ind will stand any degree of tempera- 
It scoffs at adversity. It is ever green 
ntributes beauty to our countryside 

ur round. 
ure that all students of Nature, and 
ulture, will feel that the rose would 
st thoughtless choice as an Official 
ted States flower. A choice in which 
alone is considered. The short-lived 
yf a tender, pampered plant that will 
ive except under the most favorable 





» rose is the favorite flower of both Sen- 
tor SMirH and Congresswoman Bo.LtTon, but 
where the selection of a national flower is 
cerned, the many millions of Americans 
uld have an opportunity to express their 


| 


t get me wrong. I love my roses. Come 
ng, I will be out in my rose garden re- 

ig huge piles of spruce and pine boughs 
1 have served as winter covering. During 
1onths to come I will be carrying many 
ls of mulching material and many 
ickets of water. I shall ceaselessly battle 

eir multitude of enemies with dust blower 
and spray gun. And though my stockings 
and aprons be slashed to ribbons, and I may 
be bleeding from a dozen wounds, I shall still 
say that my roses are worth it. 

But the rose as a symbol of our national 
identification—definitely “No.” 













Hon. John E. Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first came to Congress as a youngster in 
1929, one of the men I first became ac- 
quainted with was Hon. John E. Nelson, 
of Maine. He had served with high dis- 
unction and great honor in this body 
for 10 years, and few men impressed me 
aS much as he did. 

_ John Nelson possessed not only Yankee 
shrewdness, Southern chivalry, Midwest- 
‘mh warmth, and hard sense, but also 
the daring and adventuresome spirit of 
the Far West, and he also displayed a 
comprehension and understanding of 
our national problems which few men 
then or now possess. Always he fought 
"the interests of his own constituents, 
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but he never overlooked or neglected the 
needs of others. 

Modest in victory, strong in defeat, 
John Nelson worked hard in committee 
and was an able debater on the floor of 
this House. He was devoted to his fam- 
ily, helpful to his friends, and loyal to 
his country. He followed in and upheld 
the fine tradition of the statesmen whom 
Maine has given to this Nation. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate these great 
men of Maine, but John Nelson will fol- 
low along with Thomas Brackett Reed, 
James G. Blaine, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Frank Fellows, and others. 

We are indeed fortunate to have serv- 
ing with us today John Nelson's fine son, 
CHARLES NELSON, a respected and valu- 
able member of our Committee on Armed 
Services. Like his illustrious father, 
CHARLIE knows the necessity for hard 
work, and is following faithfully in the 
footsteps of his distinguished father. 

To our understanding and cordial col- 
league, CHARLES NELSON, of Maine, to all 
the family and many friends of John 
Nelson, we extend our sincere sympathy 
and can truthfully say that earth's loss 
is Heaven’s gain. 





National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent heretofore granted, I in- 
sert herewith in the REcorD, a communi- 
cation addressed to me by Mr. J. W. Hall, 
national secretary of the American Ma- 
terial Handling Society in support on my 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 231, 
providing for a National Better Material 
Handling and Packaging Week: 

AMERICAN MATERIAL 
HANDLING Soctety, INc., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 18, 1955. 
Hon. Peter W. RopINo, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Ropino: I would like to offer, in 
support of your resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 231 “A National Better Material Han- 
dling and Packaging Week,” the following 
excerpt from a letter written to me by Donald 
W. Pennock, vice president, material han- 
dling division of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. 

He writes, and I quote: “The material han- 
dling division of the Society for Advancement 
of Management confines its activities to the 
management aspects of the matcrials-han- 
dling field. 

“Its educational efforts are addressed pri- 
marily at management and college groups. 

“We consider materials handling as a very 
important part of America’s business pic- 
ture. It is a tremendous activity, being ex- 
perienced in one form or another, in over 2 
million industrial and commercial establish- 
ments alone. Where improperly treated, it 
is the greatest single crippler of American 
manpower. Where properly adopted, its 
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technological advancements offer the greatest 
immediate potential profit-making availa 
to American industry. 

“Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
Society for the Advancement of Managemen 
Material Handling Division has been its work 
in helping material handling men of all 
societies and interests to find more areas 
agreement. This has contributed substan- 
tially to inter-society cooperation among the 
big four of the Material Handling Society 
world, namely SAM, AMHS, SIPMHE, and 
ASME. 

“Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment has been particularly active in presen- 
tation of material handling subjects of na- 
tional interest in United States areas where 
intense material-handling activity has been 
indicated. 

“It has created a means of enabling men 
to keep the technical and management 
phases of material handling education 
abreast of each other, and of bringing man- 
agement closer than ever before to under- 
standing the work and dreams of the mate- 
rial handling technician and engineer. 

“Through its material-handling confer- 
ences, SAM has helped focus the attention of 
American management on the exceptional 
opportunities offered by modern material 
handling methods and equipment. This has 
contributed regular support to the efforts of 
the $2 billion dollar material handling in- 
dustry, and of at least 23 magazines and 135 
colleges, which have been working toward 
the advancement of the welfare and growth 
of the material handling profession. 

“The Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement is presently preparing an award for 
annual presentation to that individual mak- 
ing the greatest and most significant contri- 
bution to the field of materials handling 
It is believed that this award will, in a few 
years, achieve a position of such honor and 
national acclaim that it will encourage our 
best United States material handling engi- 
neers and management men to contribute 
importantly to the advancement of American 
industry.” 

As this letter is indicative of the interest 
that this management organization mani- 
fests in the material handling field, may I 
request that it be entered into the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD as a part of the effort to estab- 
lish a National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week. 


Very truly yours, 
J. W. Hatt, 
National Secretary, AMHS, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Meter 
Division, Newark, N. J. 





Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first week of this month a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee held so-called 
grassroots hearings in the Northwest on 
the much-publicized Hells Canyon con- 
troversy. The editorial comments on 
April 8, 1955, of the two newspapers 
published at Portland, Oreg., give an in- 
teresting sidelight on those hearings. 
The following are from the Oregon 
Journal and from the Oregonian: 
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[From the Oregon Journal of April 8, 1955] 
HELLS CANYON, POLITICAL FOOTBALL 

The Journal long has contended that the 

Hells Canyon project should be evaluated on 

a realistic engineering-economic basis. But 

the project has become so involved in politics 

and emotion that it has been virtually im- 


possible to do s0 
This was never clearer than it became dur- 


ing the so-called grassroots hearings of 
the subcommittee on interior and insular 
affairs at Botse, Lewiston, Pasco, and Port- 
jJand this week. 

These hearings fairly reeked with emotion 
and politics 

They produced no new light on the engi- 
neering and economic factors on which a 
high Hells Canyon issue should be judged. 

Instead, they gave Democratic propon- 
ents—especially Senators Morse, NEUBERGER, 
Murray and friends—another soapbox from 
which to exploit the public versus private 
power Issue. 

It set Democrats against Republicans, 
reclamationists against public power fac- 
tions 

It laid the groundwork for a 1956 race be- 
tween Senator Morse, one of the principal 
sponsors of the Hells Canyon authorization 
bill, and Governor Patterson of Oregon, who 
accepted Morse’s challenge by openly and 
forcefully alining himself with the Hells 
Canyon opposition. 

And we're quite sure Senators Morse, NEv- 

BERGER, Murray and friends planned it that 
way. 
In such an atmosphere, it 1s impossible to 
judge S. 1333, the bill authorizing an all- 
Federal high Hells Canyon project, on a fac- 
tual basis. And that’s too bad for the North- 
west, which sorely needs power and which 
sees the meeting of this need stymied by 
political horseplay. 

To us the preponderance of credible evi- 
dence appears to be against a high, all-Fed- 
ere] Hells Canyon project, and to that extent 
in favor of private company, low-dam de- 
velopment of the middle Snake. Here are 
the reasons: 

High Hells Canyon will cost a great deal 
of money. The two factions can’t agree on 
the exact amount, any more than they can 
agree on anything else, including the time 
of day. But it’s $400 million at least—not 
counting transmission lines or any assistance 
Hells Canyon might give the Mountain Home 
reclamation project in Idaho. 

Even if the authorization bill were ap- 
proved by the Congress—and we don't think 
it could be—what chance do you think we'd 
have to get Federal money for this tremen- 
dous and highly controversial project? Vir- 
tually none. And even if money were avail- 
able to start work today, it would be 8 or 
10 years before power could be produced. 

Before we could get it built, we'd be in the 
power bind. And for that matter, the 1947 
plans for Hells Canyon would be obsolete, as 
obsolete as the 308 report in which it is in- 
cluded and which is now almost 10 years 
old. On an engineering basis, the longer it 
would take to build high Hells Canyon the 
less valuable it would become. With the 
advent of more modern steam and nuclear 
power, its principal value might be for peak- 
ing purposes only. 

Thus as a practical matter high Hells Can- 
yon is a lost cause. So why beat our brains 
out over it? 

Furthermore, we agree with Governor Pat- 
terson that high Hells Canyon is out of 
place in the logical timetable of Columbia 
Basin development. Other projects (John 
Day or Libby, for example) are more urgent- 
ly needed, projects on which all factions 
could agree, projects which, frankly speak- 
ing, would be more beneficial to Oregon. 

Finally, we believe that if storage is the 
prime consideration at Hells Canyon, as pro- 
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ponents maintain, why not develop ft else- 
where, particularly on the upper Columbia or | 


the Clearwater, where it would be more ef- * 


fective and is more urgently needed than on 
the Snake? 

If we had all kinds of Federal money and 
no one else were interested in developing 
the middie Snake, it might be a different 
story. But we haven't, and private capital 
is ready to do the job, and do it promptly. 
For this reason we hope the Federal Power 
Commission grants Idaho Power Co. its per- 
mit to build three middle Snake dams. 

We could then forget Hells Canyon, the 
disruptive political issue, and get on with 
the job of producing necessary power. The 
sooner the better, say we. 





[From the Oregonian of April 8, 1955] 
HELLS CANYON ROADBLOCK 


The peripatetic hearings of the Senate's 
Interior Subcommittee on the Hells Canyon 
Dam bill—Boise, Lewiston, Pasco, and Port- 
land in the space of 3 days—added nothing 
factual to the record. But the committee 
was neither looking for nor asking for facts. 
It asked for expressions of opinion. Wit- 
nesses who attempted to substantiate their 
opinions with factual data were in the 
minority. 

Obviously, the purpose of the hearings 
was to bring the question of a Federal high 
dam versus a private utility’s three lower 
dams more sharply to public attention. The 
Democrats sponsoring the high dam bill want 
that. This is frustrating to those who op- 
pose the high dam for a variety of reasons and 
to those who believe the bill is faulty or 
that Hells Canyon should not have priority 
over other dams. 

A result of the hearings was to broaden 
the cleavage between those who see Hells 
Canyon as the gleaming monument to all- 
Federal development of the Columbia Basin's 
water resource and those who demand that 
we get on with power development, one way 
or another, to prevent a critical shortage 
in the 1960's. 

Senator Morse, the principal sponsor of 
S. 1333, the Federal high-dam bill, made it 
abundantly clear that he intends to use 
Hells Canyon as a political symbol, as he 
and other Democrats have used the Dixon- 
Yates contract and “tidelands” oil. He has 
condemned in advance as “prejudiced” the 
Federal Power Commission, which has yet 
to rule on Idaho Power Co.’s three-dam plan. 

“The only place to fight this out,” said 
Senator Morse, “is in Congress, and, next 
year, may I say, at the crossroads of the 
State of Oregon.” 

This statement, besides disclosing one of 
his planks for his 1956 campaign, recognizes 
that unlike the John Day project, a high 
dam in Hells Canyon has not yet even been 
authorized by Congress. Should S. 1333, 
which does authorize the project, be accepted 
in both Houses of Congress and by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, money to start construction 
would have to be voted by Congress next 
year. 

It is, to put it mildly, misleading for Sen- 
ator MORSE to say that a high dam would be 
ready to begin storing water by 1959 and full 
storage attained by 1961 “and its at-site and 
downstream firmup” be available that year. 

For comparison, 1961, is the completion 
date set for The Dalles dam on which con- 
struction started in March, 1952. And com- 
pletion of Chief Joseph dam is scheduled for 
December, 1958—almost 10 years from the 
start of construction. The first two gen- 
erating units at The Dalles will go on the line 
in November, 1957—5 years after start of 
construction. The first three units of Chief 
Joseph will begin operating in September, 
this year—more than 6 years after work 
started. 
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There is virtually no hope of even sta); 
the planning—which takes from 1 
years—on a high Hells Canyon dam ynjo.. 
the present authorization bill is aq ary 
this year and until after appropriati: a 
voted in Congress next year. On the ot); 
hand a million dollars voted by this ses«,,,. 
of Congress for John Day planning—or ¢y,,, 
less, to permit the Army engineers to jy. 
funds on hand—would put completion of +; 
already authorized John Day project yea 
ahead of Hells Canyon. i 

The vicious part of the Democrats’ eonce; 
tration on Hells Canyon as a politica) sy; 
bol is that it is throwing a roadblock befor. 
orderly construction of dams on the co. 
lumbia’s main stem—in which John Day has 
the highest priority, would provide the cres:. 
est benefits, and would be the cheapest to 
build. 





Cruel Betrayal of the Polish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, March 
28 marked the 10th anniversary of the 
treacherous betrayal of 16 Polish under- 
ground leaders whom the Soviet author- 
ities in Poland arbitrarily apprehended, 
flew to Moscow and imprisoned and sen- 
tenced without due process of law in 
June 1945. 

So far as we are able to ascertain, four 
of these Polish leaders are still detained 
in Soviet prisons and it seems appro- 
priate and urgent at this time that our 
Government and the United Nations 
should demand their release. 

A short summary of the background 
and developments in these cases will be 
helpful in understanding the monstrous 
unfairness and injustice of their plight. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the following is a factual account of the 
events leading up to their imprisonment 
and long confinement against the terms 
of the Yalta agreement and contrary to 
every rule of good faith that should ob- 
tain between nations. 

In accordance with the Yalta agree- 
ment, the Moscow-sponsored provisional 
government of Poland had to be reor- 
ganized on a broader basis with the in- 
clusion of leaders “from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad.” 

Mr. Molotov and the Ambassadors of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
residing in Moscow, were entrusted with 
the task to cooperate in the forming of 4 
new government along the above lines. 

It was assumed from the very begin- 
ning by the American and British Gov- 
ernments that the most prominent lead- 
ers of the Polish underground, at that 
time hiding in Poland, would eventually 
enter the coalition. During the war they 
had fought, in close cooperation with the 
Polish Government in London, a bitter 
struggle against the Nazi occupants and 
thus had largely contributed to the Al- 
lied war effort. 

At the request of the British Secre- 
tary of State. the Polish Government 11 
London disclosed for transmission to the 








—_ 
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‘tee in Moscow the names and 
bouts of the Polish Vice Premier 
syvernment delegate for the home- 
‘and of the three members of the 
. Council of Ministers. The Allied 
nment gave assurance that they 
i do everything possible to insure 
fety of the Polish underground 


iort time after the Polish Vice 
ier, Mr. Jankowski, and the last 
inder of the disbanded home army, 
eral Okulicki, were approached by 
nel Pimenov, of the Soviet NKWD, 
a request to attend a meeting with 
nel General Ivanov, a representative 
the high command of the White Rus- 
an front. This invitation was confirmed 
er. on March 10, to Mr. Jankowski 
neral Okulicki. The purpose of 
eeting, in Colonel Pimenov’s own 
was “the clarification of the at- 
ere and the coming into the open 
he democratic Polish parties in order 
they may take part in the general 
ent of the democratic forces of in- 
ndent Poland.” Although absolute 
eysonal safety was granted by the Soviet 
presentative, the 16 Polish under- 
ound leaders, when they arrived on 
28, 1945, at the meeting place, 
arrested and flown to Moscow and 
yrisoned there. 
e Soviets committed in cold blood 
nother act of shameless felony. It was 
ly on May 5, 1945 that the official So- 
gency Tass announced the arrest 
he Polish leaders. This happened 
the San Francisco Conference, 
Molotov himself confirmed the 


nd G 
1 
n 


The British and United States Secre- 
; of State expressed grave concern 

Molotov, and asked for full ex- 
ition. Their intervention remained 
nevertheless without response, and on 
June 18, 1945, a trial of the Polish lead- 
rs was held in Moscow by the military 

lleagium of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R 

‘ollowing sentences were passed: 

First. Maj. Gen. Leopold Okulicki, 
1898, commander of the Polish 
Home Army succeeding Gen. T. Bor- 
Komorowski, after the Warsaw rising— 
1) years prison. 

Second. Jan Staniskaw Jankowski, 
born 1882, member of the Christian La- 
bor Party and Vice Premier of the Po- 
lish Government in London, appointed 

sate in Poland—8 years prison. 

Third. Adam Dien, born 1899, member 

i the underground government, Peasant 
Party—5 years prison. 

Fourth. Staniskaw Jasyukowicz, born 
1882, National Party, member of under- 

‘ound government—5 years prison. 
Fifth. Kazimierz Puzak, born 1883, 
leader of Socialist Party and speaker of 


under ‘round parliament—18 months 
-rison 


AT 


born 


_ oixth. Alexander Zwierzynski, born 
‘380, National Party, deputy speaker—8 
months prison, 

_ seventh. Kazimierz Daginski, born 
‘990, Peasant Party, deputy speaker— 
% Months prison. 


Eighth. Staniskaw Nyerzva, born 1905, 
Peasant Party—4 months prison. 

Ninth. Zbigniow Stkpuzkowski, born 
1904, leader of Democratic Party—4 
months. 

Tenth. Eugoniusz Czarnovski, born 
1904, leader of Democratic Party—4 
months prison. 

Eleventh. Jésef Chacinski, born 1889, 
leader of Christian Labor Party—4 
months prison. 

Twelfth. Francissek Urbanski, born 
1891, secretary of underground parlia- 
ment, Christian Labor Party—4 months 
prison. 

Thirteenth. Staniskaw Michalowski, 
born 1903, Democratic Party, proved in- 
nocent. 

Fourteenth. Kazimierz Kobylanski, 
born 1892, Natioual Party, proved in- 
nocent. 

Fifteenth. Josef Stemler Dabski, born 
1892, interpreter of Polish delegation, 
proved innocent. 

Sixteenth. Antoni Pajdak, member of 
Socialist Party and of underground par- 
liament was not tried in public, and the 
sentence, in his case, was not disclosed. 

It is to be noted that in accordance 
with Soviet procedure the penal sentence 
is counted as from the day of arrest. 

General Okulicki, Jankowski, Jasiuko- 
wicz, and Pajdak did not yet return to 
Poland. Okuficki should be released on 
March 28, 1955. Jankowski should have 
been freed on March 28, 1953, and Jasiu- 
kowski on March 28, 1950. According 
to information, Pajdak was sentenced by 
administrative decree to 5 years, and if 
so, had to be freed on March 28, 1950. 
It should be stressed that the fate of 
these four prisoners remaining in Soviet 
Russia is still unknown. 

The remaining leaders were brought 
back to Poland after the period of their 
detention in Soviet jails had elapsed. 
Puzak and Mierswa were rearrested in 
Poland, sentenced, and Puzak died in 
prison, Czarnowski, Urbanski, and Cha- 
cinski died in Poland; the fate of Bien 
is not known, as well as of Zwiorsyoki 
and Stemlor-Dabski. Michazowski and 
Kobylatski acquitted during the Moscow 
trial, were again arrested in Poland, and 
are detained in prison. 
is in England and H. Bagisaki lives in 
the United States of America. 

In connection with the 10th anniver- 
sary of this shameless act perpetrated 
on March 28, 1945, against the 16 Polish 
underground leaders steps should be 
taken to, first, ask for full information 
as to the fate and whereabouts of these 
4 leaders still kept in Soviet Russia; 
second, demand their release from 
prison; third, insist on the liberation 
of the underground leaders who have 
been submitted to new ordeals by the 
Moscow-sponsored regime in Poland 
after their return from Russia. 

I urge, therefore, and sincerely request 
the State Department to make appro- 
priate inquiries and efforts in these tragic 
cases. 


Stypuskowski, 


a 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 

DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 (U. 3S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


OF 


pages 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the Hcuse of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Oflice, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 











Address by the Chief Justice of the United 
States at the Marshall-Wythe-Black- 


stone Commemoration Ceremonies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Sep- 
tember of this year has been designated 
as John Marshall Bicentennial Month by 
the action of the 82d Congress, and ex- 
tensive ceremonies will commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of the 
great Chief Justice, John Marshall. 

Chief Justice Marshall firmly im- 
planted the precepts of judicial review 
in our constitutional system. History 
records this commentary of 1833 which 
has become a lasting tribute and memo- 

ial to his great wisdom and genius: 

Your expositions of constitutional law en- 
joy arare and extraordinary authority. They 
constitute a monument of fame far beyond 
the ordinary memorials of political and mili- 





tary g They are destined to enlighten, 
instruct, and convince future generations 
and can scarcely perish but with the memory 


of the Constitution itself, 

In this setting, and as a member of 
the John Marshall Bicentennial Com- 
mission, Iask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, Earl Warren, delivered at 
the Collese of William and Mary, at 
nae Va., on September 25, 
vf, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss By Fart WarRREN, CHIEF JUSTICE OF 

THE UNITED STATES, AT MARSHALL-WYTHE- 

BLACKSTONE COMMEMORATION CEREMONIES, 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, WILLIAMS=- 
BURG, VA., SEPTEMBER 25, 1954 


It is our pleasure today to honor great men 
of another day, men who have contributed 
much to our national life and to the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part. We speak of them, 
of course, in gratitude, but we have another 
Teason, even more personal to present-day 
Americans and in keeping with the necessi- 
tes of our time. We meet here to strengthen 
our own convictions concerning government 
and law; to fortify our belief in a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. We seek re- 
dedication to the cause of justice, between 
individuals, between citizens and their sov- 
‘gn, and between the nations of the world. 
eee fe r perfect justice, but we do not 

ta grasp it, because history, both pro- 
fane and divine, teaches us that as long as 
time and human nature exist there will be 
issues to decide, causes to adjust. We learn 
from Holy Writ that even the angels quarreled 
8nd that Satan and his angels were banished 
0 darkness for their wrongs. We know that 
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the path of Justice In every time and place 
has been rough, tortuous, and uphill. No 
nation has yet reached the summit. Exact 
justice has not been achieved. No mortal 
has embodied all its principles. We recog- 
nize, however, that civilizations of the past 
have advanced it; nations in all ages have 
made contributions to it, and individuals 
have either evolved or formulated or syn- 
thesized principles of justice in a way that 
has challenged the admiration and emula- 
tion of people in many lands—people who are 
interested in that kind of vernment which 
is premised upon freedom and the dignity of 
the individual. We honor those nations for 
their acc« hments and revere the mem- 
ories of such individuals for 
tions. 

As American 
of governme 








mp! 





their contribu- 





, we are proud of our system 
and our standards of justice, 
we claim neither originality nor 
perfection for them. We, too, have had our 
great men who have made contributions to 
the sum total of human knowledge in the 
field of justice. We do not deify them. Like 
the sages of other countries, they were peo- 
ple, subject to all the limitations of human 
beings. As a nation, we pretense 
except to a passion for justice based upon the 
dignity and rights of the individual. We 
stake everything we have on our belief that 
only through this kind of justice can there 
be order and contentment within nations 
and peace between countries of the world. 
We believe this kind of justice is the rightful 
heritage of every human being and that it is 
his right and duty to achieve it. 

For three and a half centuries Americans, 
using the experience and wisdom of older 
countries from which we or our forebears 
came, have endeavored to develop in this sec- 
tion of the world a system of government 
and a body of law that will accord justice to 
everyone. We have made mistakes—many 
of them. People have at times succeeded in 
using our system for selfish and even op- 
pressive ends. We have often been required 
to wipe some things from the slate and start 
again. At times we have been Close to failure 
but we have never failed in our climb toward 
the pinnacle of true justice. And we are 
climbing today to meet the test of Thomas 
Jefferson that “The most sacred of the duties 
of a government is to do equal and impartial 
justice to all its citizens.” 

We do not assume that justice fs indige- 
nous only to our soil or in our own people. 
Waves of passion, prejudice and even hatreds 
have on occasions swept over us and almost 
engulfed us, as they have the feople of 
other lands. In our efforts to guard against 
these things, we have called upon the wis- 
dom of the ages. We have accepted un- 
blushingly the contribution of those intel- 
lects of other nations and ages who, in 
cordance with the circumstances under 
which they lived, have placed foundation 
stones in the temple of justice. 

Our own symbol of justice, the home of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
honors great nations of lawgivers. It is of 
Grecian architecture of the Corinthian order 
80 loved by the Romans and used by them 
in a countless number of their public build- 
ings. In the courtroom itself, we give pub- 
lic recognition to the lawgivers of all ages. 
On the frieze of one wall are the figures of 
ancients who made their contribution be- 
fore the birth of Christ: Menes, Hammur- 
abi, Moses, Solomon, Lycurgus, Solon, Draco, 


although 


make no 


ace 








Confucius, and Octavian: and on the oppo- 
site wall the figures of those who came after 
Him: Justinian, Mohammed, Charlema 
King John, St. Louis, Grotius, Blackstone, 
Marshall, and Napoleon. The most signif- 
icant to us, of course, are the figure of 
those who expounded the two systems that 
are the most alike of any because premised 
on the affinity of lineage, language, concept, 
and emulation, the British and American, 
They stand side by side, William Black ne 
and John Marshall. These men were con- 
temporaries although not known personally 








to each ot! 
of Englan t 
life within a few miles of his beloved Vir- 


The one had not been out 


; the other lived almost his 





entire 








ckston ? writing his come 

n the of England, Marshall 
was studying the t events of history 
upon which the rights of Englishmen were 
predicated in order to establish here a coms 
parable system of justice. At that time, he 
and his compatriots were concerned not s0 
much with a better system of justice than 
the English system as tl! were with having 
the same rights as Englishmen. A few y¢ ; 
later he fought with Washington at Mone- 


mouth, Brandywine, and Valley Forge to es- 
tablish here a Nation for that purpose 
Blackstone expounded the law of England as 
it had developed by tradition, charter, state 


utes, and judicial interpretation for a thou- 
sand years. M hall expounded our Constie 
tution, a document of 5,000 words, only a 
dozen years old, but which had been de ned 


on 
achieved their 


to establish f 
of States th 


rall times a more perfect U! 
t had but recently 


independence. That Constitution was an 
experiment in the science of government, 
Many people believed it to be a dangerous 
experiment. Many feared it and believed 
it would become another instrument of op- 
pression. It was approved by the States 
only by the narrowest of margins. No one 
was certain if or how it would stand the 
test of time. One of the signers of the 
Constitution said, “Constitutions are not 
the same on paper as in real life.” It fell 
to the lot of John Marshall to translate our 
Constitution from paper into real life, to 


enable it to meet the problems of a new, 
poor, war-tired, and divided country. To 
say that it took wisdom, f¢ patience, 
and courage to do this task is trite But it 
is nonetheless true, and he did it for 34 
years during the most formative and polit 
cally turbulent period of our national his- 
tory, leaving at his death a greater imprint 


resignt 





on our legal institutions than any Ameri- 
can to this day has ever made. We honor 
him today at the beginning of the 200th 


year since his birth in testimony of the last- 





ing and universal veneration in which his 
work is held. 
It is appropriate that this recognition 


should be given him in his beloved Virginia 
where he lived all his life and in whose 
service he offered his life for the new Nation 
he envisioned, in whose legislaiure he la- 
bored for the Constitutional Convention, 
where he worked for ratification of the Con- 
stitution, and which S > he represented 
in the Congress. It is also fitting that th 

ceremony should be held at beautiful and 
historic College of William and Mary where 
he received his only formal educ under 
the benign tutelage of George Wythe, then 
occupying the first chair of law in this 
country. John Marshall was not an orthodox 





Born in the wilderness, he learned 
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student. 







































































from his parents and from an occ sional 
tutor, but ‘| reely from the life of his time 
and from the great men of Virginia in the 
ri € r which men struggled in those 
days. What men he encountered in his na- 
tive State Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Patrick Henry, Mason, Monroe and a host 
o thers immortal in United Stat ; history 
W ! me: reed in politics or r 
t ill } i eat I nd were pag mately 
devoted to their own political philo phy 
and each sharpened the minds of the others 
either t! h friendly intercourse or poiiti- 
cal contention. Marshall was the beneficiary 
of these associations as much as any Ameri- 
can of those day whether it stemmed from 
it I n he had for his beloved chief, 
George Washington, or from his almost life- 
long political strife with his kinsman, 
Thon Jcffer n 

We are most fortunate that we can have 
with us on this occasion Dr. Goodhart, 
master of University College, Oxford, where 
English law was first taught and where Sir 
William Blackstone taught and wrote his 
commentaries And how greatly we are 
honored by having with us on this occasion 
the Lord Chief Justice of England whose 


historic position makes him the guardian 
of the rights of all Englishmen as those 
rights have come down to them from Magna 


Carta, the Petition of Right, the Billi of 
Rights, and the Acts of Parliament. It gives 
us a sense of comradeship in a very troubled 
world. 


John Marshall has rightly been called the 
“expounder of the Constitution.” It was 
new to the point of being without precedent 
when he became Chief Justice January 6, 
1801. The Nation was poor as a result of 
years of warfare. Means of communication 
between the States were sadly lacking; there 
was no national economy; our standing 
among the nations of the world was deplora- 
ble: the States were divided in interests and 
politics; men held passionate views concern- 
ing the relationships between the three 
branches of Government and between the 
Federal and State governments. The leaders 
were men of powerful intellect and passion- 
ynvictions. There were those who would 
center most power in the Federal Govern- 
ment There were those who would leave 
practically all power in the States. It was 
Marshall's mission in life to pursue a course 
eomewhere between those two extreme posi- 
tions through the construction of the new 
Constitution in a myriad of cases that arose 
during his 34 years as Chief Justice. He had 
spent a horrible winter at Valley Forge with 
Washington, and the weakness of the Gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation 
had seared his soul. He believed in a strong, 
central government—Federal supremacy in 
ail matters within the domain of the Federal 
Government. He believed the Constitution 
should be construed liberally to accomplish 
that end, and he confirmed the power of 
Congress to do so in these historic words: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not prohibited 
but consist with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, are constitutional.” 

He believed that if we were to remain a 


atec 


nation we must have a national economy, 
and that any strong economy must be based 
upon the scrupulous performance of con- 
tracts, and the orderly regulation by the 


central government of commerce among the 
and with other nations. He realized 
that if we were to command the respect of 
the world, we must meticulously fulfill our 
international obligations and honor the 
treaties we make. All of these desired re- 
sults he achieved through decision after de- 
cision until they became embedded in our 
law 
But 
made 


States 


perhaps the greatest contribution he 
v our system of jurisprudence was the 
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establishment of an independent judiciary 
through the principle of Judicial review. In 
a case instituted the first year of his in- 
cumbency, he rooted this fundamental prin- 
ciple in American constitutional law as our 
original contribution to the science of law. 

This and many other of his decisions 
aroused a storm of protest as being beyond 
the words and intent of the Constitution, 
but for 34 years in accordance with his be- 
lief, stone by stone, he built the foundation 
of our constitutional structure, and he con- 
structed it sufficiently strong to support 
everything we have since built upon it. In 
those 34 years of his incumbency, he wrote 
519 of the 1,106 opinions handed down by 
his Court. 

He did not go with the tide of public opin- 
ion or the course of politics. Often his opin- 
ions were contrary to bo but he continued 
to build, patiently, logically, courageously. 
His sense of duty is epitomized at the time of 
the trial of Aaron Burr, which he conducted 
fearlessly in spite of the intense feeling of 














the public and the national administration 
against the defendant In the conduct of 
that case, as a circuit justice, he said: 
That this court dares not usurp power ts 
most true. That this court dares not shrink 


from its duty is not less true. No man is de- 
sirous of becoming the peculiar subject of 
calumny. No man, might he let the bitter 
cup pass from him without self-reproach, 
would drain it to the bottom.” 

And he did his duty in that case, unpopu- 
lar though it was 

He lived with this conviction, throughout 
his long career. When his work was done 
and he passed away in Philadelphia on July 
6, 1835, in the 80th year of his life and the 
35th of his Chief Justiceship, he was ac- 
claimed by friend and foe alike as a man of 
virtue and great accomplishment. 

His long-time friend and illustrious a 
ciate, Joseph Story, said of him: 

“Chief Justice Marshall was the growth of 
a century. Providence grants such men to 
the human family only on great occasions 
to accomplish its own great end. Such men 
are found only when our need is the greatest. 
His proudest epitaph may be written in a 
line—‘Here lies the expounder of the Con- 
stitution.’ ”’ 

The people of Philadelphia accorded him a 
hero’s farewell, and as his body was borne 
along the streets to the dock for transmittal 
to his beloved Virginia, the Liberty Bell tolled 
from the belfry of Independence Hall. Then 
a strange thing happened. A great cleft ap- 
peared in the side of the bell, and like 
Marshall's voice, it too became still forever. 
It was taken down and placed in the Hall. It 
remains there today for all to see—the sym- 
bol of our liberty—while the memory of John 
Marshall abides with all of us as that of “the 
great Chief Justice,” and “the expounder of 
our Constitution.” 








Gov. James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the State, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., on April 17, 1955, dealing with 
the tribute paid to Gov. James F. Byrnes 
at a testimonial held at Aiken on April 
16. 





There being no objection, the a; 
was ordered to be printed in the R; 
as follows: 

Honogk Guest ByrkNeES URGES Firm S7 
HicH TrRIBuTE Pam RetTIRED SovuTH 
LINA GOVERNOR BY OVER 800—Arm 
CALLS START OF GREAT SERVICE ( 

(By Bob Pierce and Reese Da 

AIKEN, April 16.—-More than 80¢ 
tonight paid tribute to James F. B 
a@ rousing testimonial in the city where 
started 45 years of public service. 

The honor guest, himself, in a clima 
speech, praised the progress of the S 
racial relations, hit indirectly at the 
States Supreme Court segregation 
urged a “stand firm” policy on proy 
power conference. 

The text of Mr. Byrnes remarks f 

“When I left the office of I 
members of the press were generous er 
to make complimentary statement 
my public No words were 
preciated than the statement of Jo} T 
ple Graves, that after serving for years jn 
the national Government, I could ‘come home 
again.’ 

“Certainly, nothing could be more i 
ing to me than to come home to Aiken, where 








gover 


service. 





I first became a candidate for put 8 
and receive from you such a cordial we } 
The people of Aiken have always | rood 
to me. I shall always be grateful to them 

“From the bottom of my heart I appr te 
the generous statements of the friends 
have spoken tonight. 

“I confess, however, that while listening 


to the speakers I have been a little depre 
I feared my friends were under the mistaken 
impression that I was now to be counted 
among the depart:d instead of the r« j 
Iowever, I have been comforted by the 
thought, based upon recent press s 
that some very prominent persons in tt! 
city of Washington evidently do not Int 
me among the departed. 

“I am indebted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce for arranging this dinner. 

“When the chairman of the committee 
wrote that April 16 had been fixed for the 
dinner, and hoped it was agreeable, I replied 
in the afimative. Neither then nor later did 
these businessmen mention to me 
litical subject. 

“I regret that this dinner should have 
disturbed some of our friends in Wa 
ton. Their dinner has not bothered me. I 
hope it has not bothered you. 

“From the printed list of public office 
held by me, you know my life has been 
busy one. I recall still another job. W 
living here I found time to join A. K.I 
in publishing the Journal and Review 
it was a semiweekly publication. W 
got into politics, I got out of the new 
business. Then the Journal and Re 
gan to grow. Now it is a progressive 
published by the able Mrs. King, and ! 
that I was once connected with the 
zation. 

“Much has been said of my ser 
public office. The opposition I 
while in office was exceeded cnly 
loyalty of my friends. 

“The man who serves in public « 
learns that he cannot please all t 
all the time. If he tries, he will 
body. 

“He should realize that the best 
no politics. 

“If he intends to make public ser a 
career, he should do what he bel to be 
right and hope to convince a ma} 
people of the rightness of his decisio: 

“Early he should realize he cant 
riches and at the same time hold pu 
office. He must decide whether 
shall be to make money or to render |} 
service. 
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“ty this State our democratie primary 
‘ions are really democratic,—spelled with 
. «mall “d.” In these elections, Democrats, 
cans, Socialists—men and women of 

il faiths—can vote. 

n who is nominated in the Dem- 
primary, is in effect, elected, because 
who participate in the primary are 
1 to support the winner in that pri- 


a 


his election to the people. He is 
to them and not to any national 
| organization. 

ystem has many disadvantages but 
1e advantage. The successful can- 
independent. No political organi- 
r political boss can tell him how to 
In fact, it would be difficult for a man 
to be -d to office if he can be successfully 

t i the candidate of a boss. 
the period of my public service 
e witnessed remarkable progress in 





We will agree that during the past 40 
Southern Negro has made greater 
than has any race in world history. 
been accomplished only by the co- 
and help of the white people of 


“Tar proud of that progress. I hope it 


will continue, notwithstanding the efforts of 
those misinformed and misguided people who 
would endanger its continuance by seeking 


to cl re overnight by judicial decree the 
ws of our States and the customs of our 


“We are proud, too, of the educational 


advancement of our white people. That 
I s has been reflected in the electorate. 
Education has made difficult the success of 
the demagog. Increasing educational op- 


portunities have brought about increasing 
independence. 

“In the Democratic convention in 1952 
leaders of the national party did not listen 
to the protests of southern Democrats 
against the adoption of the loyalty oath. 
But the voices that could not be heard in 
the convention were heard in the election. 
This week the press advises us that next year 
the party leaders will change the rules of the 
convention and abandon the loyalty oath. 

“I hope the leaders of the Republican 
Party will note that change of heart by the 
Democratic leaders. I hope they will realize 
that today when southerners say they are 
no longer ‘in the bag’ politically they mean 
they are not ‘in the bag’ for either the Demo- 

tic or Republican Party. 

“They are determined hereafter to use the 
br God gave them to promote that which 
is best for their country and their States. 

y will place the welfare of the country 
e the success of any political party. 
“Listening to the eulogies by my friends, 
I realize you permitted me to participate in 
national and international affairs during one 
of the most interesting periods of the his- 
t our country. It tncluded service in 

House of Representatives during World 
Wear I, It included service in the Senate 
curing the great depression. In the Senate 
Isaw the beginning of World War II. 

“I was happy in my service upon the Su- 
preme Court. However, when asked by 
President Roosevelt to serve during the war 
i capacity he called ‘Assistant Presi- 
cent,’ I did not hesitate to resign. 

: I talk in this personal way to old 
‘Tends, IT should like to say, as a matter of 
‘story, that when the end of the war was 
fing and I resigned as Director of 
bilization, President Roosevelt told 

’ regretted having asked me to leave 

Supreme Court to help him, knowing 
Y Service upon the Court appealed to law- 

; He said he expected an early vacancy 
He Court and intended to appoint me 
“0 hill that vacancy. 

_,. reminded the President that he had not 
“seG me to resign; that he asked that I 
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take a leave of absence. I felt that would be 
unwise, would hurt the Court, and insisted 
upon resigning. To his offer to reappoint 
me to the Court I said that would give his 
political enemies an opportunity to charge 
that he was complying with a previous agree- 
ment to reappoint me, and I would not accept 
it. This was in March 1945, 2 days before 
the President left for Warm Springs, where 
he died. 

“I would not on this occasion attempt to 
discuss my services as Director of War Mobi- 
lization and, particularly, Secretary of State. 
I do say that in the light of the current dis- 
cussions about another four power confer- 
ence, my experience taught me that peace 
depends not upon what is written in agree- 
ments at the conference table, but what is 
in the hearts of the men at the tabie. What 
is in their hearts can be better judged by 
what they do than by what they say. 

“I agree with the President, that before 
he sits down with Soviet leaders to discuss 
what should now be done to put an end to 
the cold war, the Soviets, by their actions, 
should have some concrete evidence that they 
want to meet in the interest of promoting 
peace and not for propaganda. 

“The President’s attitude of firmness and 
Soviet fear of a rearmed Germany has influ- 
enced the Soviets to agree to end their occu- 
pation of Austria. The action is encouraging 
but does not justify the praise bestowed upon 
them. 

“In October 1943, the Soviets joined Brit- 
ain and the United States in a declaration 
that Austria should be restored as an inde- 
pendent state. At Potsdam, in 1945, I heard 
Stalin say that reparations should not be 
demanded of Austria. 

“Despite these declarations, the Soviets 
have occupied Austria for 10 years. They 
now demand reparations. For 10 years they 
have held thousands of Austrian prisoners 
of war in violation of international law. For 
2 years, whenever I met with the Soviets, I 
pleaded for a peace treaty for Austria. They 
would not even consider the request. The 
efforts of my successors likewise failed. 

“When they now agree to do what they 
should have done 10 years ago, it is only be- 
cause they fear a rearmed Germany allied 
with the West. 

“The President may decide to attend a 
four power conference. But I hope our Gov- 
ernment will stand firm and remain strong, 
because the Soviets have respect only for 
firmness and force. 

“The praise heaped upon me tonight has 
made me grateful and humble. If I thought 
there was justification for even a part of it, 
if as Director of War Mobilization, I con- 
tributed to the success of our war effort; if 
as Secretary of State, I helped the Western 
World to a keener appreciation of the danger 
confronting us; if, as governor, I made a 
worthwhile contribution to the program of 
industrialization, and, above all, to the edu- 
cation of our children, I would indeed be 
happy. 

“In any happiness I might experience, the 
people of this community and this State 
must share, for it is they who gave me the 
opportunity to render public service. 

“Like all of you here tonight, I could live 
elsewhere. But I would rather live in South 
Carolina than any place on earth. I am 
proud of its past and confident of its future. 
I love the State because of what it is. I 
love the people because of what they are and 
I love them for what they have done for 
me.” 

Senator THurMoND said: “There are 80 
many things so well known about the man 
we honor here tonight that few things could 
be said which are not already familiar to all 
of you. However, there are several things, I 
am sure, the gentlemen who are to speak will 
talk about that all of us do not know about 
Governor Byrnes. 
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“Often it is true that great men frown tn 
greatness in direct proportion to the dis- 
tance we stay away from them or they grow 
in greatness with time after they are no 
longer in the public eye. Governor Byrnes is 
not like either of these two kinds of men. 

“He is one whose greatness is realized even 
more when we are close to him His a 





lity 
and integrity have always stood u - 
tioned as he has been subjected to the con- 
stant scrutiny of critical appraisal through- 
out his career of 45 years 
“It is true that time has enhanced our 
respect for him, but not because we have 
been looking back on son one no longer 
active in public life. It has been becau: “as 


he continued in public office, we have been 
better able to recognize the qualities covered 
by a simple modesty becoming one of such 
stature 

“Governor Byrnes gave up world renown 


to return home and earn for himself greater 
recognition and greater appreciation by tak- 
ing up the responsibilities of a critical period 


in South Carolina history. 

“Sometimes the facing of day-to-day prob- 
lems, such as some of those which confronted 
him, was more difficult than the more re- 
mote and less tangible matters of world 
affairs. I am sure that he encountered no 
harder problems nor any less susceptible to 
solution than some of those he faced during 
the 4 years he served South Carolina as 
governor. 

“T suspect there were times when he would 
not have been unhappy to have exchanged 
the governor's chair for a place across the 
table from old acquaintances who spoke in 
foreign languages 

“But whether James F. Byrnes occupied 
a chair at the conference table in Moscow, 
in Paris or in London—or whether he occu. 
pied the governor's seat—or sat on the Su- 
preme Court—or at the President's right 
hand—or in the United States Senate, or 
in the House—he always kept a perspective 
which many covet but few attain. 

“Whatever he has been and whatever his 
mission, Governor Byrnes has had the 
thoughtfulness and has taken time to re- 
member those around him. He has made 
their problems his problems, he has made 
himself responsible for doing good for his 
fellow South Carolinians and for his fel- 
low men. 

“Many who attain high position—yes, even 
greatness—lose the relationship of friend to 
friend with the people they represent. But 
Governor Byrnes has deepened and strength- 
ened the ties of friendship among the peo- 
ple of his native State, even though for 
long periods he seldom had the pleasure 
of seeing them and participating in the 
friendly relationships which he s0 deeply en- 
joys. 

“I hope that he will have the opportunity 
in the years to come to catch up on those 
moments he has given up in past years while 
he so unstintingly served bis State and his 
Nation.” 


Tribute to the Exiles of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday evening last I was privileged to 
deliver a talk to the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union of Central Europe, at the 
Carnegie Endowment Hall, New York 
City. The talk was entitled “Tribute to 


rATES 
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the Exiles of Freedom.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 


the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
follows: 


‘I rE TO THE EXILES OF FREEDOM 
(Ren } f Hon. Josern C. OMAnHoneY, bee 
f t nd I rnational Congress 
( the Chri in Democra Union of 
( il Europe, at the Carne e Endow- 
it Building for International Peace, 

w York City, April 17, 1955) 

y 2 weclk ro announcement was 
r ie by a Lithuanian newspaper in Chi- 
c of the death of Canon Antanas Pet- 
rai a Ch ian martyr to the communis- 


serving as 


terror. It wa 14 year ago, 


pastor in the Lithuanian community of 
Erzvilkas, that he was arrested by the robot 

rents of the dictator at the Kremlin and 

ibjected to unspeakable tortures designed 
to crush his will and destroy his soul He 
was one of the few survivors of the death 
march to the Cherven Forest, where thou- 


they 


the 


were 
dic- 
death to 


were shot down because 
deemed dangerous to the plans of 


tatorship because they preferred 


sands 


the loss of liberty. 
I pay my tribute tonight to this noble 
priest, and to all others of the Baltic peo- 


ples who were the first victims of the vast 
plan of Soviet Russia to conquer the world. 
had the 


These men and women, who spire 
itual capacity to resist inhuman torture 
rather than surrender the freedom with 


which they were endowed by their Creator, 
Nave given us and all the people of the 
world the example that must be followed 
before liberty can triumph over force. They 
are not forgotten by the exiles who have es- 
caped from Central Europe and who have 
gathered here to keep alive the basic con- 
cept of individual freedom which all chris- 
tendom has cherished for 20 centuries. 
With humility and a deep sense of my 
own inability to pronounce a fitting epitaph 
for those who have already made or are 
still to make the sacrifice of their lives in 
this struggle, I have accepted the invitation 
to speak here tonight and shall try to out- 


line some of the facts which it seems to me 
we must never forget if civilization is to 
survive this, its most terrible crisis. Note I 


do not say if religion is to survive, because 
of that I have no doubt. The soul of man 
cannot be liquidated by the tortures of the 
tyrant because it is the breath of God. 
Men were made free by their Creator. This 
knowledge has sustained the people of Eu- 
rope and the people of all countries to 
which the message of christendom has gone. 
It will sustain them now but we must all 
know that the triumph of the spiritual over 
the evils of materialism can be permanent- 
ly won only by those who are willing to sac- 
rifice the temporary material values of life 
in order to preserve the eternal values be- 
stowed by God Himself upon every human 
soul, 

The struggle in which we are involved is 
the conflict between the spiritual and the 
materialistic. The hunran race, through all 
written history, has made frequent compro- 
mise with the evil of materialism, and has 
endured wars in the hope that they would 
speedily pass away, that peace would be re- 
stored, and that mankind would once again 
return to the pursuit of spiritual and cul- 
tural objectives. But compromise has failed. 
The Napoleonic Wars ended at Waterloo in 
1815. Not until 55 years later did the 
Franco-Prussian War begin. Only 44 years 
of peace intervened before World War I 
broke out and, after 4 years of the most ter- 
rible military slaughter in all the previous 
history of mankind, all the peoples of the 
world cherished the hope that with the foun- 
dation of the League of Nations peace among 
men had at last been attained, but only 21 
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years elapsed before the Second World War 
was launched in 1939. With vastly improved 
engines of destruction, with mounting cas- 
ualties, with war raging on land, on sea, in 
the air above, and in the deep oceans under- 


neath, the capacity of man to destroy him- 
‘if reached its zenith. When the shooting 
stopped, once again men cried peace, but 
there is no peace. The few treaties which 
have been written and the termination of 
the shooting have not yet revealed how 
war may be abolished and justice among 


men and nations attained. In the 140 years 


which have elapsed since the capture of Na- 
poleon, the intervals of peace between wars 
have been growing steadily shorter, and no 

wer has yet appeared to the question 
every man asks in his heart how can per- 


manent peace be tained? 


There was a time when wars were foucht 
by only a portion of the population and 
under rules that save the open city from 
destruction, when women and children were 
spared. These were days when poets would 
have us believe that knighthood was in 
flower. There was chivalry, there was toler- 
ance during the small wars fought during 


the Christian era, but we live in a time when 
such rules of warfare have utterly disap- 
peared. This century has seen the develop- 
ment of planned total war in which not only 
the men in uniform are involved in conflict 
but when the unarmed civilian population 
has no protection from ruthless attack. In 
the war against Japan, this Nation dropped 
the atom bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
It was the ultimate in force. It stopped 
the fighting but it did not bring peace. 

It should be plain to us, therefore, why 
even the greatest of military leaders tell us 
that war is outmoded. It was Napoleon, 
when his days of battle and conquest were 
over, who confessed as he looked back upon 
his life that he was amazed at “the im- 
potence of force to organize anything.” 
Even the most successful of modern military 
leaders see the futility of force as Napoleon 
did. “There are only two powers in the 
world,” he said, “the spirit and the sword. 
In the long run the sword will always be 
conquered by the spirit.’”” Napoleon died, 
an impersonation of the failure of force, 
but wars continued. 

In our generation another great military 
leader who in World War II led the forces of 
the allies in Asia, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, came to the same conclusion. I was 
in the House of Representatives on the 19th 
of April 1951, when he spoke to the Con- 
gress of the United States about war. He 
was the commander of all the forces of the 
allies in Asia when, on September 2, 1945, 
on the battleship Missouri he accepted the 
surrender of Japan. All the memories of his 
experience in two World Wars were fresh 
in his mind when he spoke to the Congress. 
I give you his testimony: 

“I know war as few other men now living 
know it,” he told us, “and nothing today is 
more revolting. I have long advocated its 
complete abolition as its very destructiveness 
on both friend and foe has rendered it useiess 
as a settling international dis- 
putes 

“Useless,” he said it was, having in mind 
the capture of the Philippines by Japan 
while he was the commander, having in mind 
his return and his recapture of the Philip- 
pines, having in mind the dropping of the 
bombs and the surrender of Japan. He then 
quoted from his utterance made on the deck 
of the battleship Missouri when Japan sur- 
rendered. 

“Military alliances,” he said, “balances of 
power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed, 
leaving the only path to be by way of the 
crucibie of war.” He was explaining why 
World War I had failed to bring peace to the 
world and why, when the Second World War 
occurred, we felt compelled to enter it and 
use all the inventions and weapons that 


means of 


April 
AiD) 
vit 


science had achieved. He had 
hand what total war means and 
from that speech on the battle 
giving us a message which we can { 
at the peril of losing the great we 








zation which is the world’s he: 
Christianity. 

“The utter destructiveness of 
blots out this alternative,” he said 
of course, the use of the m 


we 





pons the human mind , 








ie other alternative than f 
telling the world, has to be found 
“We have had our last chance, |] 
not devise some greater and more 
system, Armageddon will be at u 
It is not necessary to depend 
the opinions of the great gener 


world I could recite here how Al 
Greece, when he had no more 
conquer, tried to turn to thought 





I couid tell the story of the Chri 
cepts of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 
Robert E. Lee when the great 


Civil War came to an end in th 
But I shall be content to give y 
which show that force defeat 

Even the dictators eventually kill 
other off. Of Lenin’s inner cir ] 
and Stalin survived to die natural d 
The others were liquidated. A dozen min. 
isters were purged. High officials 
Communist Party central organizati 
than half of the Communists who wrots 
Soviet Constitution, military le Pox 
military leader, all of them exper ! ° 
ture, ruthless and faithless, were the 
the victims of the dictatorial sy 
were trying to enforce upon the 
is a system which cannot last be 
a system without faith. It beli 
neither God nor man, and beca\ f 
lack of spiritual faith it consumes i a 
adherents. 


What then is the alternative to ¥ 1 
MacArthur said man must turn? What is 
the method by which in this century the 
spirit will conquer the sword, as Na 1 
predicted? Perhaps it is too simple , 
understood. Surely no one kn r 
than the descendants of the people of \ 
ern Europe the great spiritual triu $ 
which marked the civilization of ¢ : 
dom. All the terror and slavery of } : 
ism were unable to crush the spirit and the 
will of the people who had the faith t . 
lieve in and the courage to live by the 
principle of the Christian religion that God 


lives and calls to those who will to be 

Society, any society, is an organism which 
reflects the spirit of the individuals who 
constitute it. The relationship betw 
and man is the relationship betws 
andevery man. When into any society there 
enters the materialism of pagal that 
society inevitably falls to lower 
of character and morality. We 
in a time in which too many ind 
have set aside the concepts of religi 
and have worshiped before the ima 
Golden Calf. That is the symb 
terialism. But it is not the symb 
millions of the people who have 1 4 
and accepted the heritage of Christ 

The men and women who fou i S 
country, the United States of Am« re 
men and women of deep reli I 
That was why they wrote into 
tion of Independence the plain and 
recognition of the fact that man 
inalienable rights which were gi 
by the Creator. 

The men and women of the Ba 
and of Europe also have cherished 1 
faith. It was this deep convict 
enabled them to stand unyielding ! 
faithless and cowardly minions o! 
munist dictators and endure the 
human torture rather than sa 
share of divinity which they haa 
from the Creator, 


t between the spiritual ideology 
ideology of materialism which now 
the world with a third global con- 
essentially a moral struggle for the 
ence of the souls of men. It is 
a struggle for wealth and power. 
to preserve the basic concepts 
10ng men, mutual recognition 
ty of the human individual faith, 
arity, the virtues recognized by 
ns and the Fatherhood of God. 
I understand the motives and pur- 
exiles of freedom, is the faith 
It is the faith for which you 
d and your relatives and friends 
iand died. It is the faith which 
t ther in this organization, an 
1 which makes a link between the 
America and the people who live 
e Iron Curtain and along its 
well. It provides a means by 
lividuals we can all carry the 
Christendom to all other individ- 
whom we come in contact. No 
war, but wars Perhaps 
e leadership has been inadequate 
f creating the organization that 
I ing peace, or individuals, 
heir faith, have been willing for 
porary gain to make t 
to the Golden Calf 
your associates possess the moral 
‘every individual of every nation 
to be free should possess. Moral 
be disseminated throughout the 
the example every believer in the 
tivation of mankind can give to 
whom he comes in contact. 
idual who, in this crisis of civill- 
below the standards of faith in 
al concepts of Christendom we: 
failure the moral fiber of every 
h really loves and wants freedom. 
individual impairs the capacity 
n to participate in the struggle 
world against the evil forces of 
dictatorship that have been re- 
t it, but he who adheres to the 
concept of Christian civilization 
he strength of freemen everywhere. 
racter and morality which are 
in our daily lives, in home life, in 
d professional life, the faith we 
in the bond between man and God, 
d these only are the means by which 
shall eventually triumph over 








come. 











kre 





( ed as you have organized them, 
n i women living by the faith that is 
t can build a barrier of that 

( t force can never overcome, 


a 


spirit 
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‘ks of Senator Goldwater at Com- 
issioning of U.S. S. “Hassayampa” 
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6 HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
5 IN TH ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


. Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
C ident, yesterday the distinguished 
‘Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLp- 









im TER! honored the Commonwealth of 
Ivania by his presence at the com- 
n s of the U. S. S. Hassayampa, 
fn is named for a river in the State 
(i Arizona. He delivered a very inter- 
. fing and able address, which I ask 
. ; ‘nanimous consent to have printed in 

~ me Appendix of the REcorD. 
; : ‘here being no objection, the address 
Ss ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

aS follows: 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER AT THE 
COMMISSIONING OF THE U. 8S. S. “Hassa- 
YAMPA,” PHILADELPHIA, Pa., APRIL 19, 1955 


As we gather here this afternoon in sight 
of one of the landmarks of American history 
to commission this new ship, you might we 11 
wonder about the name that has been chosen. 
Surely to most of you here as to most people 
east of the Rockies the name Hassayampa 
brings nothing quickly to mind exce pt that 
it is unusual and somewhat hard to spell. 
There is even serious question in my mind 
if many of you have ever heard it used be- 
fore in conversation or have seen it printed 
in astory oronamap. Con tly, I ap- 













proach my pleasant assignment this after- 
noon with mixed feeling: ne, that my re- 
marks might be educational to most of yi u 
but, even more dominant, the feeling of 
humility, in that this name, Hassayampa, is 


one that every Arizonan knows and of 


‘ whose 
history is deeply and rightfully proud. 








Hassay2mpa is the name carried by one of 
Arizona’s few but famous rive We area 
dry State when measured by the standards 
of rainfall and moisture; ours is n a State 
of vast water resources, ours is primarily a 


desert area. Even our forests and they are 
vast and among the large ] 
classed as desert forests be: 
not many bubbling stream 
soft carpets nor does one fil 
usually associated with such growths of 








trees. Natural lakes are few but those we 
have sparkle with the exuberance . 
monds among the dark green of é 

It is easy, then, for one to imagi) - 
thusiasm we Arizonans have for es 
and for our rivers and, res nizing u 





can imagine how proud we out there were 
made when it was announced 
new ship was to carry the n 
yampa, 

I said that this 





me of Hassa- 


was a ri Yes, but not 





just another river. It is a pecial one, fo 
within its banks flows the water that we 
need so greatly for our lands, and along it 


banks has occurred much of 


the hi: tory of 
this great State. 


It is a lonesone river. Its birthplace is in 





a small canyon high up on the northern 
slopes of Mount Union, a peak ri over 
7,000 feet into Arizona's glorious blue sky 





It is fed by springs and by the melting snc w 
of winter and by the sometimes gentle and 
sometimes violent rains of the summer 
months. Up high in those mountains, as 
it flows over rocks and soft sands, it tells a 
murmuring tale that has lulled me to 
many a night as I have camped by it 
It tells of the men who first came to its 
headwaters to mine gold. It tells of the now 
ghost town of Senator where men gathered 
as they sought the yellow richness which the 
Hassayampa carried from ancient rocks. It 
breathes the wonderful story of nearby 
Prescott which was the first capital of our 
Sv.ate, where our laws were written, where 
our early government was hewn out of ar- 
gument and debate by solid American men 
who saw in this new country a place where 
their families could be reared in the 
can tradition. It whispers the stor 
men made rich and men made poor and 
who were strong and ruthless and men who 
were strong and peaceful. It is a wonderful 
story to hear and many and many a time my 
memory carries me back to the days of youth 
and to the upper Hassayampa and its bed 
lined with the pines whose tips touch the 
sky and go into the heavens to seek God. 
But this is not all of this river; it is a 
lonesome river I have said, but it is also an 
ambitious one, for it would not die in those 
peaks, but sought the arid lands below 
where its waters could do more for men 
than just provide the carrier for gold. So 
it left those peaks for the greenness of the 
lower mountain valleys where the cattle 
would come to drink of its waters, down past 
the settlement of Waggoner it went, and 
then, leaving the cool and vast valleys it 


sleep 
side. 





Ameri- 





ies of 





men 
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ventured out onto the desert floor of south- 
ern Arizona where it soon wore its own 1 - 
way of sand and rock Here developed a 


battle with the sun as t« ether 
stream would Carry its load above 











the e¢ i 
or whether it would have to go to the « - 
ness and the sureness of traveling beneath 
its sandy bed. The often w ou ad 
for many miles of its travels acr the « 

one cannot see water but « n W en- 
erations of desert dwellers have t 

a scooping out of the sand will bri i 
that bowl cool and abi ant Wa for 
drinking In fact, one of the me: n of 
this famed word has been a ribed to the 
Indian meaning “water that is hidade A 
one crosses this stream at Wi k 1 
Highway 60, if one is a stranger, one n 

W der why a bridge here at 1 for here the 
water is hidden. It is hiding from the ever- 
present suction of the sun who see its cool 
waters for Its own empty daylight skie but 
th ream, Which is em} 4 f ( 

As tl reat thunderheads of summer fill 
their blac bellies wit the 1 ‘ 1 
from at nd ‘ nd va oce d 
meage n and f ] < e the - 
( ¢ ( rt home] 1 < I I * 
an I ller itarie th i aoe 
cile € 1 fills to the bi with I i 
ri n«< il water, d te 

its way down its mountainous course, carry- 
} tree and rock before it, out onto the vast 


desert and past Wickenburg to k itse 

finally in the dryness of its lower bed as the 

sky gives no more. 
Wickenburg. This 


fs the one settlement 





of any size on the bank of thi lonely 
stream, but it is one of the West most labu- 
lous place Its history goes back t the 
beginning of the West and to the swaddii 
da of our Territory. Just a few n 

ter Arizona became a Territ« ry ot the 
United § ‘ Henry Wickenburg, in 18¢ 
Giscovered a vast cache of gold that the 
earth was tenaciously holdii in her grasp. 
The resulting mine became k! nas the 
Vulture, and from it man t kK millions of 
a rs worth of gold rhe 1 e need 
mill, and t} Wate of the I ny } - 
vided the water torunit. It also fu hed 
the growing town of Wickenburg, nal i 
after the obscure miner, with water for if 
population The town grew fast » % 
1866 was iarge enough to have been c¢ d- 


ered as a site for the Territorial ca} 
Nearby, other mines were establi 
Congress, the Constellation, and the M 
Morri 








and all of them added to the ne 
stature of the town of Wickenburg. It was 
a robust town, peopled by men and wome f 
the hearty nature of our early pionce! 
They were happy in this new t , and ¢ 
the gold tarted to be exha ted, they did 
not wish to leave the banks of ieir frie - 
ly river, but sought, instead, new wa to 
perpetuate their community's prosperit i 
growth. The railroad cam«¢ and with it 
Wickenburg became a cattle-shipping } 
The ranches grew, and so did the to. k 
then came modern man and 1} v ( ife, 
and the oldness of our western towiis | n 
to disappear before the chrome i gilt of 
newness, but not this place where tl We 
had so 1 been a part of the dai hi ; 
of its peopie Here the West stayed, and 
todey it is the guest-ranch capital of t 
world, a city seen daily by thousan¢ a city 
where one finds all the ne ( t f 
but sees and senses always the true and real 
spirit of the West. Here, the } i-~heeled 
boot is not just part of a uni b t 
joins the large hat and the open shirt in 
their adornment of people wh “hell 
meaningful and whose “ d day” comes 
from the heart lo: before it 5 out the 
mouth. Here it is warm in the winter and 
warm in the summer, but over all tl 


warmth of nature is felt the warmth of 
people who, above all else, want to remain 
just people. Thelrs is no desire for tall 
smokestacks, or the rat-tat-teat of the rivet 
gun, or the hustle that goes with the change 
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yuld rather not have. 
as | as man lives he will have a desire 
for peace and quiet and the calm reassurance 
friends. They know that this place 
banks of the river whose name this 
hip proudly carries can be that Shangri-la, 
1b where men can always come 


They know that 


they w 


ong 


of real 


the 


can be a port 

who yme in the spirit of the West, seeking 

happy relations with neighbors who want the 
mie Wickenburg is the old with just 

enough of the new thrown in to make life 

comfortable according to our modern stand- 

ard It the new, with an abundance of 


the old thrown in so that we can remember 


the faith and the hope and the spirit which 
made our West great And the lonesome 
Hassayampa flows past it, sometimes under 
the sand and sometimes over the sand, as 


on to its eventual union with the Gila 
miles below where the desert has 
conquering march of 


it goes 
River many 
given way to man’s 
reclamation 

That is the river whose name you will 
carry, but the tale cannot end there for 


the name itself has special significance in 


the minds of Arizonians. Many tales have 
come down through the years about the 
potent characteristics of the waters of the 


Hassayampa. We aren’t quite agreed as to 
which fable is correct and history has not 
given us much help, either, in her constant 
One version of it has it that he who 
drinks above the trail is ever truthful, while 
he who drinks below is lost to truth. In 
fact, some of my fellow Arizonians say that 
to call a man a Hassayamp its to call him 
a liar, but as I said, history has not been 
faithful to that and I have seen many truth- 
ful men whose life’s liquid came from that 
stream and I have seen many of the other 
ry who never quaffed its waters. Then 
there is the little poem of Orick Jackson's 
that denies a man the right to drink down- 
stream or upstream as his choice for future 
veracity 


tests. 


categ 


heard about the wondrous 
they call the Hassayamp. 
They say it turns a truthful guy 
lying scamp. 


“You've stream 


into a 


“And if you quaff its waters once, it’s sure 
to prove your bane, 

You'll never forsake th2 blasted stream, or 

tell the truth again.” 

This afternoon, as we face this most pleas- 
ant task, I have related to you a bit of the 
history and charm of this river, Hassayampa. 
I told you that the Indians called it hidden 
water, but they also construe its ageless 
name to mean beautiful water and that is 
the name I want to recall as we dedicate 
this ship to the useful purposes it will pur- 
sue. This bottle of water has been sent 
here by the people of Wickenburg. I hope 
it retains a prominent and perpetual spot 
in the wardroom so that those who sail this 
ship might be ever mindful of the pride we 
Arizonians have in that name, and be mind- 
ful too of the new pride which we will carry 
in our hearts as this ship cleaves the oceans 
of the world. Thus, the waters of the Has- 
sayampa will go around the globe, seeking 
everywhere an answer to the question that 
has always been asked about the veracity 
of those who partook, for you see that an- 
swer has never come forth, since only honest 
men and women, dedicated to the perpetua- 
tion of our American way of life have lived 
along its course. What happened to those 
who partook and wandered on we do not 
know, but we do know that through truth- 
fulness, honesty, and devotion to our fine 
cause our State has grown to great stature 
and her people to great respect. It is my 
wish, and I but reflect the wishes of the 
people of Arizona, that the course of this 
ship be ever honest, ever true, and that the 
close association with this great name will 
bring true at least a line of that poem I 
read. “You'll never forsake the blasted 
stream,” and I assure you that neither it, 
nor the State I represent, will ever forsake 
you. 
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Proposed Revision of United Nations 
Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week former President 
Harry S. Truman made a statement be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations studying possible 
revision of the United Nations Charter. 
It was a clear, forceful, and very 
thought-provoking statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorpb, together 
with an editorial appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, entitled “Truman on the U.N.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN 

Senator GEORGE, members of the commit- 
tee, Senators, it is a pleasure and a privilege 
for me to testify before you today. I am 
grateful to Senator Georce for his invitation. 

I understand that the subject you have 
under consideration is the amending of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The United Nations is now almost 10 years 
old. This has been a rough and stormy dec- 
ade for an organization dedicated to the 
cause of world peace. Since the Charter was 
signed in San Francisco, an international 
situation has developed which in many ways 
is far more serious, far more dangerous, than 
the international rivalries which produced 
World War Iand World WarII. The present 
international situation is worse than the one 
which wrecked the League of Nations and 
rendered it ineffective. Nevertheless, one of 
the most significant things about the world 
situation today is that the United Nations 
still exists. It is still a functioning body 
with a powerful influence. In spite of dis- 
satisfactions and none of the 
great powers has withdrawn. Whatever its 
weakness and difficulties, the United Nations 
is a power to be reckoned with, and no ag- 
gressor can afford to ignore it. 

This, in and of itself, is a great achieve- 
ment. The mere existence of the United 
Nations after a period of such terrible inter- 
national tension, is an important and hope- 
ful fact. It demonstrates the tremendous 
underlying desire of all peoples for inter- 
national peace. 

I will go even 


dissensions, 


further than this. I be- 
lieve that if we had not had the United 
Nations, the events of these last 10 years 
would again have plunged the world into 
unlimited international warfare. The fact 
that we have not had such a war is attrib- 
utable in considerable measure to the 
existence of the United Nations. 

In my judgment, the United Nations is an 
indispensable force for peace in the world 
today. 

It is true, of course, that the present status 
of the United Nations does not correspond 
to the high hopes which were held for it 
when it was first created. Nevertheless, 
those of us who helped to set up the United 
Nations knew that it would have a long and 
difficult task. We did not go overboard on 
the assumption that once the Charter was 
signed, world peace was assured forever. 

I remember very well the circumstances 
under which the United Nations was created. 
The first question that was asked me after 
ZI took the oath of office as President at 7:09 





7 
Apri 
i 


p.m. on April 12, 1945, was whether I 
the San Francisco Conference to 
planned on April 25. I answered 
that nothing should interfere with t 
ference. It was my firm convicti 
night just 10 years ago that the ¢ 
ment of the United Nations was 
essential to the maintenance of w 
and I knew that the great major 
American people felt the same way. I 
my surprise that there should be 
anyone’s mind about holding the 
cisco meeting to draft the Unite 
Charter on schedule. 

I soon found out that the eagerns 
in the United States for the 
San Francisco Conference was not 
versally. Representatives of theS 
had participated in the preliminary me 
at Dumbarton Oaks, and Stalin had 
the support of his country to 
Nations at Yalta. 

But the victory in Europe now seen 
tain, and the Soviet leaders seeme 
that they could turn their back 
promises. They implied that the United 
tions was not so important after all 
Foreign Minister Molotov would n 
the San Francisco meeting. This ced 
me like a double-barreled challenge: Fir 
would we accept without protest the 
ing of an understanding that the Fore 
Ministers of the principal powers would 
tend, and more important, could we 
the Soviets to torpedo the Confé 
openly showing a lack of interest? 

Just because the end of the war in I 
was in sight I had no intention of 
agreements that had been made du 
heat of combat. The United Nati 
was too important for the future of ma 
to be treated in an on-and-off fa 
informed Premier Stalin that it wa 
tive for Foreign Minister Molotov to 
The Soviet leaders reconsidered, a: 
days later I had a rather frank me: 
Mr. Molotov in my office on his way 
the San Francisco Conference. 

I explained to him at that time 
shakable desire of our people for 
zation that could effectively solve 
problems before they broke tinto « 
that could assist governments to in 
well-being of peoples throughout 
I expressed these same thoughts in ¢ 
vigorous terms to Premier Stalin at I 
a few weeks later. Stalin was, I be 
tremely impressed with the overwhe 
vote of 89 to 2 by which the Uni 
Senate approved the charter on Ju 
and many others, apparently had 
the United States would lose intert 
rest of the world as soon as the figh 
over and would repeat the mistak¢« 
after the First World War. 

Speaking as a private citizen, I 
proud that the support for the U 
tions, declared so vigorously by the & 
that day in 1945, has been staun \ 
tained by both Houses of the Col 
since then. 

We knew at the time the United 
was created that we were having d 
with the Soviet leaders and that 
ties might increase. We were detern 
nevertheless, to go ahead with tie 
of the United Nations and to get the 5 
Union into it, committed to the pr 
international peace which are exp! 
the charter. Without such a comn 
their part we believed that the U 
tions would not be successful. I 
now, I think this was the correct 
were striving to prevent the Ea 
which has now become known 
war.” We were striving to set u 
zation which would bridge the 
course, no charter, no constitution 
out a power conflict. We must ! 
the United Nations for all the bad t 
have happened outside the United N 
and in violation of its princip! 
membership in the United Nations 4 








succe 
su 





the U 


ny 








ntage to the cause of peace, because 
les of the world have been able to 
the Soviet’s conduct to the stand- 
ternational peace laid down in the 
ind to see that the Soviets have vio- 
» basic ideals of mankind. 


the charter was created at San 
we did not believe that it was 


We were surprised that a charter 
reed upon at all by so many dif- 
itions and peoples. In my address 
sing session of the United Nations 
ce in San Francisco I said: 
we now have this charter at all is 
wonder.” 


said: 
; charter, like our own Constitution, 


“be expanded and improved as time goes 


Jo one claims that it is now a final or 
fect instrument. It has not been 
iinto any fixed mold. Changing world 

ns will require readjustments, but 


will be the readjustments of peace and 
of war.” 
i at that time we clearly left the door 


for improvement, 


‘IT am sure the charter is susceptible of 


uched. 


vement. That is true of all documents 
1 by human hands. But we ought not 
ierestimate the difficulties and dan- 
volved in trying to get improvements 
time. And we ought to be extremely 
1 not to lose what we already have in 
ited Nations, because what we have 
very essential to world peace. 
uld consider that the circumstances 
more favorable to getting agreement 
) different nations in 1945 than they 
Difficult as it was then, and im- 
as the result may have been, it was 
er to set up the United Nations in 
in it would be to set it up today. 
was the world situation in June 1945: 
» still fighting a world war. We had 
i the war in Europe, but a long, bloody 
le appeared to be ahead in the Pacific 
Asia. We did not know how long it 





i take or how many casualties it would 


We were just finishing the battle for 
wa. The great army which the Japa- 
d on the continent of Asia was still 
The Japanese Air Force, Navy, 
nd forces were being concentrated for 
ense of the Japanese islands. Weak- 
hough they were by our successes in 
ific, they were still capable of a 

defense of their homeland. Sec- 
Stimson informed me that it could 
million American casualties to take 


‘ll around the world nations were pros- 
and exhausted from 4 years of conflict. 


atmosphere of suffering, uncertainty, 
ntinued fighting, the people yearned 
Statesmen were under pressure 


ce. 


their peoples to make concessions that 
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ng the intervening years, we have used 
irter, and we have found in it not only 
and inadequacies, but unsuspected 
8s. We have discovered some virtues 
we did not know it possessed. 


bring peace to the world. Peace and 
to suffering were the universal cry, 
the part of the Russians, whose 

d been among the worst suffered by 


» were the circumstances in which the 
was drawn up and signed. I do not 
point out that it would be much 
to get similar agreements from na- 
leaders in 1955 than it was in 1945. 
pectfully suggest that this is some- 
u should always have in mind when 
ider amending the charter today. 


ned the charter at San Francisco 
clear realization that the charter itself 

enough to guarantee world peace. 
din addressing the closing session of 

ed Nations Conference, we had cre- 

eat instrument for peace and secu- 
it we must now use it. 


e 
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In spite of the obstruction of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, we have had the 
united will and the firm determination of a 
great number of nations to make the charter 
work. And their will for peace has been so 
strong that they have used the charter in 
ways not foreseen at San Francisco. For ex- 
ample, let us take the history of the Security 
Council. On this organ of the United Na- 
tions most of the job of keeping the peace 
was intended torest. However, the frequent 
use of the Soviet veto rendered the Security 
Council virtually powerless to meet any 
serious international difficulty. Consequent- 
ly, in 1950, a good deal of the burden of keep- 
ing the peace was shifted from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. This was 
done without an amendment of the charter 
but by the so-called “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution. Under that resolution, the General 
Assembly undertook to make recommenda- 
tions for maintaining the peace where the 
Security Council was paralyzed by the veto. 

This was an important change. 

The fact that the General Assembly under 
the charter cannot require action by the 
member states but can only recommend ac- 
tion, is not so important as it seems. In 
any critical situation where a nation may be 
called on to use its armed forces or to apply 
sanctions, there must be assent. Few na- 
tions are going to go into that sort of a 
situation unless they feel they ought to do it. 
And a recommendation of the 60 nations, 
constituting the General Assembly, may be 
more effective as an expression of world 
conscience than the command of 11 nations 
on the Security Council. 

Iam not saying that the charter would not 
work better if it were possible for the Se- 
curity Council to perform the functions that 
were envisioned for it, but I am saying that 
the veto power has not made the United 
Nations powerless to keep the peace. 

I do not wish, at this time, to get into the 
technical problems of amending the charter. 
I believe that we should think about them. 
I believe that we should study them. If the 
majority of the nations desire a review con- 
ference, I do not think we should oppose it. 
I only believe that we should approach it with 
caution and with full realization that it may 
be impossible to get any worthwhile changes 
under present circumstances. If we go into 
such a conference with inflexible demands 
for particular changes, we can be sure that we 
will encounter strong Communist opposition, 
and there may be strong differences of opin- 
ion among the free nations, and the net re- 
sult of such a clash may be concentration by 
the peoples of the world on the defects rath- 
er than on the virtues of the charter and a 
weakening of the United Nations just when 
strength is most needed. This could do very 
great damage so far as the effectiveness of the 
United Nations is concerned. 

I do, however, think we should practice 
vigorously the idea expressed at the signing 
of the charter in 1945—the idea that we must 
use the United Nations to make it work. 
Wherever we can, we should use it. And we 
should use it now by bringing before the 


General Assembly the current threats to 
world peace. 
Aside from questions of aggression and 


armed conflict, there is another wide area in 
which we should use the United Nations to 
the utmost—that is the area of social and 
economic betterment and progress. 

An outstanding feature of the charter is 
the emphasis it puts upon international co- 
operation to promote higher living standards, 
full employment, and economic and social 
progress. One of the most important parts 
of the United Nations is the Economic and 
Social Council. This council has the respon- 
sibility for promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic and social field, and for 
coordinating the work of the other interna- 
tional agencies specializing in particular 





yro- 


ode Vase 


fields of work. such as health, agriculture, 
and communications. 
One of the reasons for the wi 


rid cr 


we are living through is the tremen 
upheaval—in social and economic terms— 
among the peoples of the poorer or less 


developed parts of the world. Most of 
peoples have lived for centuries very close 


to the margin of existence, with little } 

for progress or improvement this side of the 
grave. In the last hundred years two tre- 
mendous things have happened to them. 
Contact with the highly developed nati 

has shown them that other peoples can over- 
come poverty and misery—that progress and 
improvement are human possibilities. The 
growth of population, however, has tended 
to make them even worse off than they have 
been. Added to these factors, the spread of 
western political ideas has given them an 
irresistible desire to be free and self-govern- 
ing. The upheaval resulting from these 
changes has remade the face of Asia in our 


lifetime, and it is now changing the face of 
Africa. 

We want to sce these peoples advance and 
prosper. For many decades now, through 
our humanitarian institutions, we have ex- 
tended a helping hand to the peoples of the 
less developed countries 

Today, we should realize that no force on 
earth can restore the old pattern in Asia and 
Africa. We cannot put the ri: od of 
human aspirations back into 
channels. 

We can, however, help it 
goals. And that will be to 
of the United States as well as 
as a whole. 

This was what I had in mind when I pro- 
posed a program of assisting underdeveloped 
areas as the fourth point in my inaugural 
address in 1949. And this same concept of 
assistance on the path of progre 
the economic and social ac 
United Nations. 

In the years since 1945, nothing has hap- 


noe fi 


the ancient 
to achieve 
the 
to mankind 


ad tng 
aavantarte 


underlies 


the 


Livitle ol 


pened to make economic development and 
technical assistance less important. Indeed, 
I think they are more important to world 
peace now than they were then. We should 
be doing more in the economic and social 
area than we are doing. We should stand, 


in the minds of other peoples, for the con- 
cept of orderly and rapid social and economic 
progress. 

In this field, we have the answer to com- 
munism. In Know-how, in the raising of 
living standards, in economic development, 
we can beat the Communists from the start. 
There is no atomic stalemate, no military 
standoff in this part of the struggle again 
to sustain a reall 





communism. We ought y 
significant program of aid in the economic 
development of Asia and Africa and Latin 


While we must, of course, continue 
programs for our defense and 


America. 
our military 





the defense of the free world, a vigorous 
program of economic development may, in 
the long run, prove to be more decisive 

In this effort the United Nations, with its 
economic and social organs and the special- 
ized agencies, can be a great help. Providing 
technical and economic aid through inter- 
national agencies offers difficulties in admin- 
istration and often presents irritating prob- 
lems. 3ut an international agency some- 
times can do things that direct United State 
aid cannot. The Soviets, in their p Fanaa 
are trying to discredit our aid programs as an 
imperialist plot. But that kind of pro 
ganda cannot be raised against the United 
Nations. Very often the governments of the 


highly sensitive 
help when they woul 
The question of 


less important 


underdeveloped areas are 
and will accept U. N 
reject United aid. 
who gets the credit is much 
than the need of the underdeveloped nations 
to get ahead, and to relieve the terrible social 
pressures that are pushing them toward 


o 
revolution or communism. 


States 
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We should, therefore, encourage the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, in their 


onomic and social activities, and support 
them fully. Wherever they can reach the 
poor and the suffering better than the United 
States Government can, we should encourage 
them to do so. I hope we will not cut the 
United Nations technical assistance program 
this year. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I urge you to 
continue to give your strong support to the 
United Nations. It is helping to build up 
international understanding and friendship 
among people by the nations working to- 
gether on economic and social problems. It 
serves aS a conscience for mankind. More 
than once it has kept the peace where a 
serious outbreak threatened—as it did in 
Irar and in Indonesia. And in the fateful 
summer of 1950, when the aggressor broke 
the peace of the world in Korea, the United 
Nations met the challenge. For the first time 
in history, an international organization or- 
ganized effective collective resistance to 
armed aggression. This is the great lesson of 
Korea. 

I'm sure the United Nations can be im- 
proved upon. If we continue to give it our 
firm support, I'm sure it will be improved 
upon. But let us be everlastingly careful not 
to throw away the good and great instru- 
ment we already have in a search for some- 
thing better. 
ym the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 
TRUMAN ON THE U.N. 


Former President Truman talked with re- 
straint and good sense about the role of the 
United Nations in the present world situa- 
tion and about the problem of revising the 
U. N. Charter. He took note of the many 
weaknesses and imperfections in the charter 
and expressed the wish that the United 
Nations could be a much stronger instru- 
ment than it is for putting down aggression 
and maintaining peace. But this did not 
blur his appreciation of what the U. N., with 
its limited powers, has been able to accom- 
plish. 

The complaint most often heard against 
the United Nations is that it has been ren- 
dered powerless by the Soviet veto in the 
Security Council. Consequently, there is 
much demand for abolition of the big-power 
veto. Mr. Truman was realistic in saying 
that the U. N. would never have come into 
being without the veto. Neither Russia nor 
the United States would have accepted a 
charter without the reserve power the veto 
provision gives It follows that talk of 
abolishing the veto is so much wasted breath. 
Mr. Truman pointed out that it would be 
more difficult to secure agreement on the 
charter today than it was in 1945. We do 
not think there is a chance that the Senate 
would agree to an amendment that would 
permit the Security Council to order military 

tion against an aggressor without specific 
acquiescence of this Government. 

However, the veto ought to be eliminated 
in regard to the admission of new members, 
and that should not be impossible of attain- 
ment. Also, numerous improvements in the 
U. N. can be made by strengthening the ca- 
pacity of the General Assembly to act against 
threats of aggression when the Security 
Council is moribund, as at present. The 
fact that the Assembly has to act through 
recommendations and consent of a majority 
of its members is not an insurmountable 
handicap, as the experience in Korea proved. 
If there is a will among the law-abiding na- 
tions to act against aggression, they can do 
so through the Assembly under the uniting 
for peace resolution. This line of develop- 
ment within the U. N. ought to have every 
encouragement, 

While moving toward improvements of this 
sort, Mr. Truman cautions us “not to throw 


| Fre 
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away the good and great instrument we have 
in search for something better.” This is 
sound advice. And the best means of up- 
holding and strengthening the United Na- 
tions is to make it a positive force for peace 
and to invoke its powers as effectively as 
possible whenever there is a threat of coer- 
cion by armed force. 





Los Angeles Phenomenal Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
industrial growth of the city of Los 
Angeles has matched the phenomenal 
rise in population, and today Los 
Angeles is not only one of the largest 
cities in our Nation, it is one of the most 
important industrial centers in the 
United States. 

Anyone who has visited Los Angeles in 
the last few years must find it hard to 
believe that a scant hundred years ago 
this area was.part of the last frontier of 
our growing Nation. In 1850 when it 
was incorporated and made the county 
seat, it had a population of 1,610. 

By 1900 the entire State of California 
only boasted a population of 1,500,000, 
but with the turn of the century the 
boom began, and by 1950 Los Angeles 
had a population of 1,957,692, greater 
than the population of the whole State 
of California just 50 years earlier. And 
during the last decade alone, population 
in Los Angeles increased by more than 
48 percent. 

Industrial growth has also soared, and 
Mr. Carl P. Miller, president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, reviewed 
the spectacular industrial development 
of the city in an article which appeared 
in the April 18 edition of the Los 
Angeles Times. 

In this article Mr. Miller gives an ex- 
cellent factual report of the industrial 
development of Los Angeles, past and 
present, which he predicts will continue 
to develop at a rate which should place 
Los Angeles ahead of Chicago as an in- 
dustrial center by 1970. 

The following is Mr. Miller’s review: 
Los ANGELES INDUSTRY GROWTH SEEN AS UN- 

RIVALED—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HEAD 

TELLS OF RAPID CLIMB OF EMPLOYMENT IN 

AREA 

“Los Angeles is the industrial capital of 
the West,” said Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce president, Carl P. Miller, yester- 
day, commenting on the latest report of the 
chamber's research department which docu- 
ments Los Anges industrial development 
since 1919. 

“The factual analysis of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area’s development points to 
an industrial growth unrivaled in modern 
history,” he commented. 

RAPID GROWTH TOLD 

“This industrial boom has put Los Angeles 
ahead of Philadelphia and Detroit, surpassing 
Philadelphia in mid-1952 and Detroit in early 
1954. Populationwise we expect to pass Chi- 
cago in 1960, and assuming no major change 
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in trend, !t would seem safe to predict that 
we will pass Chicago industrially by 197 

“This marked industrial growth has 
curred during the last 15 years. Baseq 
wage and salary workers in all manufa: 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
of 77,500 employees were engaged in ma 
facturing back in 1919; 127,000 in 1929 ana 
173,000 in 1939.” 

EMPLOYMENT CLIMBS 


“In 1949, employment climbed to 378.09 
in spite of predictions to the contrary. 7 
represents a net 10-year increase of 20¢ 
employees or an average increase of mora 
than 20,000 per year. The industrial clin) 
during 1940 was about 4 times great : 
the rate during the twenties and thirt 

“Our rate of industrialization so far 6 
1950 is 2'4 times the rate during the spec. 
tacular forties and about 10 times the rats 
in the thirties and in the twenties. 5 nee 
1950 we have added to the Los Angeles metro. 
politan area what amounts to an indust 
Boston, or an industrial St. Louis.” 

POINTS TO MAGNITUDE 


“It {s no wonder that our eastern friends 
or we here in its midst do not fully re 
nize or appreciate the magnitude of t 
development. It has happened too fast to be 
believed. The publication of the 1954 Ce; 
of Manufacturing will go a long way toward 
convincing everyone that this industria] 
plosion in Los Angeles is a fact. 


508 
wes 


a 


“Los Angeles now accounts for 64 percen t 
of all manufacturing employment in Cali- 
fornia,” Miller continued, “and 42 percent of 


all industry in the entire 11 Western Stat 
There is more than twice as much m 
turing employment as in the States of W 
ington and Oregon combined, four times as 
much as in the San Francisco-Oakland met 
ropolitan area, and more than 50 
more industrial employment than in th 
tire State of Texas.” 

DEVOTED TO INDUSTRY 

Proportionately, the local econom voted 
to industry is approximately 32 { 
the total local employment in manut 
ing as compared to Chicago’s 35 
New York's 31 percent, Detroit's 44 per 
or Philadelphia's 39 percent. 

Miller observed that Los Angeles’ st 
position as a trade center coupled ¥ 
diversified economy will allow Los Ang 
to absorb more manufacturing and pr 
its becoming overindustrialized and to 
pendent on a few industries. Few a! 
supplement and help balance their 
facturing development with basic i 
other than manufacturing as can Los 
geles, he said. Agriculture, oil and gas,r 
ing, fishing, motion pictures, and 
contribute largely to balancing its « 





Amendment of Civil Aeronautics Act 


SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Wh’ 
House on the State of the Union h 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2225) t 
section 401 (e) (2) of the Civil Aer 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, it 1s ev! 

t\} 


dent that there is very little, if an) 
position to this legislation. The comm 
tee was unanimous in approving 1. But 
I wanted to point out one facet of Ws 





tom that is mot covered by this 
ition. 
Althou ‘h this legislation does not 
to helicopters I have noted with 
; satisfaction the great strides that 
being made by the certificated heli- 
ter carriers particularly in the com- 
ial field. It is recognized that this 

‘and radically different type of trans- 
tion is being ably developed. 
Passenger helicopter service, on & 
uled basis, is now a reality and has 
en for nearly 2 years, with American 
ion leading the way. 
New and larger and more economical 
ipment is already in the air. Greater 
ity of population in our large metro- 
an areas means that the helicopter 
wv a part of our everyday life, both 
r commercial as well as civilian de- 
r » reasons. 

In addition, the civilian fleets now in 
ration have already proved an in- 
able training and testing laboratory 
r our armed services. 

We are confident of the continued 
srowth of scheduled helicopter 

e and I hope that legislation similar 
iat being considered today be con- 
ed for the certificated helicopter 





















May Isay to the chairman of our com- 
Y that in the near future we should 
nsider comparable legislation with re- 
rd to helicopter service. These certif- 
helicopter carriers who are in the 
the present time are up against 
he same difficulties and uncertainties 
mall feeder airlines that we have 
n discussing here, and I hope that be- 
e long we can consider similar legis- 
n with regard to the helicopter 





Did Roosevelt Era End With His Death? 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


) extend my remarks, I wish to include 
e 7 very interesting article 











following 
A appeared in the Boston Sunday 
xobe, April 10, 1955, by John Harris, re- 
garding the dynamic leadership of 
‘ranklin D. Roosevelt: 

D ROOSEVELT Era END W1TH His DeatTH?— 
WHEN THE PRESIDENT Diep, 10 YEARS AGO 
THIs WEEK, THE MILITARY CAMPAIGN WAS 
ut WON—THE STRUGGLE FOR MEN'S 
NDS Must Be Decipep Now 


(By John Harris) 


> men and women, many of them 

tood on Pennsylvania Avenue out- 

the White House just a decade ago and 

tears. They had gathered silently, rev- 

tor no evident reason save a feeling 

* and intense personal grief at the 
sad news from Warm Springs, Ga. 

ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, vacations 
lere, had suffered a stroke and died. 

® passage of 10 years has served to tem- 

y of the emotional reactions, 1 ot all 

1 by any means sympathetic, to the 

mic leadership Roosevelt gave this Re- 

> for a period longer than any President 

ur History, 
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END OF ONE ERA 


As we now look back we recognize clearly 
that his death came as an era was about to 
close—the costly beating down of Fascist 
power intent on world conquest, the ruthless 
power which Winston Churchill so scathingly 
and tellingly denounced as the “Hun.” 

This life-or-death challenge to our free- 
dom, which Roosevelt called our genera 
rendezvous with destiny, was faced and the 
military victory was won. 

But was that an end, a solution? 

During the last days and weeks of World 
War II, many a serviceman said Jestingly: 
“I'm glad this war is over and now we can 
go back to fighting the Civil War.” Others 
in service, more perceptive of the antago- 
nistic forces that have dominated this cen- 
tury dolefully suggested: “Don’t throw away 
your uniform—you may need it soon.” 

The challenge of one totalitarian power, 
the Fascist, was followed by the challenge of 
another totalitarian colossus, the Commu- 
nist. 

Thus when Franklin D. Roosevelt died 
an era did come to an end and another 
began. Unfortunately the two were almost 
twins, alike in their militant menace and 
implacable, sardonic opposition to our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

These two eras, in the broad prospective of 
time, are in reality two phases of a continu- 
ing antitotalitarian struggle in which Roose- 
velt, 10 years after his death, has still a vital 
part. 


tions 





DEPRESSION AND FREEDOM 


To maintain there was an end in 1945 
is to insist upon an illusion. 

When future historians, unencumbered by 
the partisanship which often befuddles ac- 
counts of current events, set about writing 
the record of the Roosevelt period, two of 
the main chapters will be on Roosevelt as 
a leader in the wars against depression and 
against totalitarianism. 

These are not to be taken as separate ac- 
complishments. They were intimately in- 
termingled in the free world’s fight for sur- 
vival. We have only to think back to the 
desperate plight of our country in 1932— 
millions without jobs, breadlines, banks 
about to close their doors, people dismally 
prophesying that Roosevelt would be either 
a successful President or our last Presi- 
dent. 

But the social and economic reforms which 
have become closely connected with Roose- 
velt’s name and memory were not exclu. 
Sively his. In some similar form or other 
they were tried in many other countries 
during the same period of the fateful 1930's. 
They have been worked over and modified 
since. A basic core of them has remained 
in Europe and here, 

Perhaps many are still tentative and sub- 
ject to more changes. After all they have 
been products of a time of violent changes 
and of a desperate struggle to fit our an- 
cient forms of society into the utterly 
changed conditions of the 20th century and 
yet to preserve the basic principles of our 
ideals and beliefs. 

ANCIENT AND 

This struggle still continues, but part of 
it has already been won. 

When the war crisis came, this Nation was 
able to become the arsenal of democracy 
and supply the planes, tanks, and guns that 
blasted down the Fasci 


MODERN LESSON 


t totalitarians. 

Roman rulers long ago learned that empty 
stomachs make people restive, dangerous, a 
prey to demagogues and adventurers. That 
lesson applies to modern as well as ancient 
times. In the struggle to persuade people 
of other lands to embrace the teachings of 
democracy, our greatest ally is their sharing 
at least some of the simple blessings of life. 
Social and economic improvements abroad, 
an American export, cannot fail to win re- 
cruits to the free world. Men with a choice 
do not choose chains. 
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A third important chapter of the Roosevelt 
period will undoubtedly be his devising the 
United Nations, which is still, after 10 years 
of effort, more a promise than a fulfillment. 


There was historical continuity in this 
endeavor. Roosevelt had served under 
Woodrow Wilson who sought futilely, in the 
League of Nations, to d i rument 


for world peace. 

In Roosevelt's quest for the United Na- 
tions there was also a historical necessity 
made more urgent by experiment he fos- 
tered, but which did not bear 
fruit until after his death: the atomic bor 
which has brought thermonuclear weap 
which could, we are told, make our planet 
uninhabitable. 


their fear me 


DOUBLE 

The world has then a double ! , 
instrument, however imperfect, for cont 
ing a permanent peace: and 
may have already made woridwide conflict 
unthinkable. 
Winston Cl 


LEGACY 


1urchill, who has just retired 









from the sur n East-West me ng he 
s0 long sought has be € a possibility, as- 
sured the West it could win in an atomic 


onslaught but we would be “victorious on a 
leap of ruins.” 

Mankind looks anxiously 
acknowledge these facts of the 
into which the struggle 





and the free world h: U Y 
victory would then rest with those wl hall 
win rather that destroy the minds of men 


There is no sane alternative. 


And in order to win the minds of men we 


must prove that democracy is flexible enough 
and strong enough to give us a world order 
freer, richer, and better than totalitarianism. 


This is the struggle which began 
1930's and which must be 


in the early 
won in the 1950's, 





Nearly 1 Million Jobless Coal Miners and 
Dependents Need United States Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ace- 
cording to Mr. Thomas Kennedy, vice 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, there are now 200,000 unem- 
ployed coal miners with nearly 700,000 
dependents in the bituminous and an- 
thracite coal industries of the Nation. 

Mr. Kennedy furnished this informa- 
tion on April 15, 1955, to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which is holding hearings regarding the 
cause of unemployment in the coal and 
other industries. 

Mr. Kennedy testified as follow 
fore the Senate subcommittee: 

My name is Thomas Kennedy 
dent of the United Mine W 


I appear before this committee to give you 


be- 


vice presle 


rkers of Amer! 





a@ rundown or a recapitulation of the un- 
employment situation in the anthr t d 
bituminous coal regior f the T l 
together with some comments and sug - 
tions. 

We had a survey made of unemployment 
in the coal industry, tozether with the num- 
ber of dependents affected thereby, and also 
the average number of days worked per week 
by those that are still er yyed in the in- 
dustry. This survey covers 27 districts of 
the United Mine Workers of America lo- 
cated in some 20 States. These figures show 


as of the first of February that 180,650 men 
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were unemployed in the coal mining indus- 


try. According to our own reports for the 
month of March, there were 207,000 unem- 
ployed. Conservatively speaking, I would 
put the figure at 200,000. The number of 
dependents affected by this situation 1s 
669,776. 


The average number of days now being 
worked by our employed workers is 3.2 per 
many of our districts thousands 
their unemployment bene- 
food is being supplied to 

the Federal Government. 


week In 
have exhausted 
fits and surplus 
many of them by 


However, these figures do not report the 
whole picture because when we take into 
consideration the population of the various 
coal producing States and the number of 


people unemployed therein, we find that the 


economic situation of the entire State is 
adversely affected. For instance, at least 
20 million individuals are affected by the 


lack of work in the coal mining industry in 
the States of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, and in other States where 
coal is produced. If we take Pennsylvania 
as an example, we find that unemployment 
in the coal mining industry is so pronounced 
it became necessary for the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Hon. George M. Leader, to 
recommend to the general assembly to in- 
crease the tax for unemployment compen- 


sation and to outline additional plans to 
help out in the coal flelds. The bill was 
passed. 


Some of the factors responsible for this 
can be readily found, as for in- 
stance the importation of waste or residual 
oil and the dumping of this fuel on the east- 
ern seaboard at prices which can be de- 
clared as completely unfair in competition 


situation 


with solid fuels. Adding further to the 
shamefulness of the situation is the fact 
that most of this residual oil comes from 


Venezuela, a country which is dominated by 
a military dictatorship form of government, 
and where freedom and independence are de- 
nied to all working people. As one delves 
into the root of this problem, many factors 
are discovered which are completely amaz- 
ing. For instance, one of the generals from 
Venezuela was recently decorated in Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of the Army, Robert 
Stevens. Why special honor should be paid 
by our Government to a representative of a 
dictatorship form of government is rather 
hard to determine. Furthermore, the mat- 
ter becomes more confusing when one takes 
into consideration the fact that the princi- 
pal military objectives of the Venezuelan 
Government are to put labor unions out of 
business and place all labor leaders in fail. 
Down through the years, some of the actions 
of the representatives of our Government 
have certainly provided grounds on which 
any number of protests could be lodged, and 
it is my opinion that the medal which was 
awarded to this general from Venezuela 
could be placed in the same category as the 
Gilbert-Sullivan medals worn quite fre- 
quently by any number of smokeless gen- 
erals. 

As this committee well knows, residual oil 
displaced over 30 million tons of coal in 1954. 
This situation cannot be corrected by the 
imposition of a tax, in our judgment, but it 
could properly be regulated by the adoption 
of a quota system which we strongly favor 
on the basis of a 10-percent regulation. 
Another factor involved in our problem is 
the importation and dumping of natural gas. 
Recently the White House issued a statement 
on this practice under the caption, “Sales 
3elow Cost by Interstate Pipeline Com- 
panies,” and the report goes on to declare 
this practice to be unfair competition and 
inimical to a sound fuel economy. To sum 
up our views relative to the natural-gas sit- 
uation, I quote from a report which we is- 
sued under date of March 13, 1955: 

“Under the section ‘Sales Below Cost by 


Interstate Pipeline Companies’ the general 
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recommendations have substantial value, if 
affirmatively implemented by congressional 
legislation. The widespread practice of the 
gas pipeline companies in making sales be- 
low actual cost is so ruthless and devastating 
in its effects upon the coal industry that it, 
upon its face, ‘constitutes unfair competi- 
tion’ and is ‘inimical to a sound fuels econ- 
omy.’ As an illustration, a quick look at the 
practice of using natural gas as raw boiler 
fuel makes this ‘inferior use’ of an irreplace- 
able and rapidly diminishing natural re- 
source stand out like a sore thumb. As 
stated in the Paley report in 1952, it must be 
clear (although the present report does not 
specifically treat the subject) that ‘The de- 
sirability of eliminating low value general 
uses (such as boiler fuel at points distant 
from the fields) as rapidly as possible is uni- 
versally recognized.’ 


“In the face of this ‘universally recog- 
nized’ fact, the Federal Power Commission 
continues to allow and the pipeline com- 


panies continue to ‘dump’ gas for raw boiler 
fuel purposes at an ever-increasing rate. 
While no definite distinction (from facts 
presently at hand) can be absolutely drawn 
between ‘boiler fuel use’ and what may be 
some justifiable uses in industry, there is 
available a pretty fair guide as to what is 
happening. According to a Bureau of Mines 
‘mineral year book’ the total industrial con- 
sumption of natural gas in 1940 was in excess 
of 995 billion cubic feet. In 1952, this had 
increased to approximately 314 trillion cubic 
feet—an increase of 246 percent. In 1940 
electric utilities reporting to the Federal 
Power Commission used approximately 183 
billion cubic feet of natural gas as boiler 
fuel. In 1953 this had increased to over 1 
trillion cubic feet—an increase of 446 per- 
cent. There can be no question as to the 
need of conserving natural gas in this coun- 
try, so surely some way should be found to 
put a curb on the extravagant and wasteful 
use of this gas as boiler fuel. Certainly this 
practice of the gaslines should be pro- 
hibited, for its continuance is unquestion- 
ably unfair competition and is ruinous in 
its effects on the anthracite and bituminous 
coal industry.” 

The question of coe’ freight rates is an- 
other item that is referred to in the report 
from the White House and I quote Our views 
pertaining to this situation from our state- 
ment of March 13 as follows: 

“Coal freight rates recommendations are 
general. Vigorous compulsory action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
governmental agencies is necessary and ur- 
gent to remove the excessive and dispropor- 
tionate contribution that coal rates are mak- 
ing to meet the cost of other unprofitable 
services of the railroad industry.” 

The Government fuel purchasing policy 
also needs correction. It is also a factor that 
contributes to unemployment in the coal 
mining industry. Another question that 
should receive serious consideration is the 
tax situation. For instance, in the depletion 
tax setup there is a 2744 percent writeoff 
on oil and gas, where as the figure is only 
10 percent as it concerns coal mining. Our 
exports of coal should and could be built up 
to 30 million tons, if we had any sense to 
outline a proper policy. We should have a 
national fuel policy that would treat all 
fuels on a fair, equitable, and just basis, 
and where each could find its proper and log- 
ical place in our economy. The Government 
should also take steps to inaugurate a plan 
whereby new ways could be developed for 
uses of coal. 

I think it is also wise and important to 
bring to your attention the fact that our 
3overnment readily admits coal mining is a 
basic industry and is in reality a national 
defense industry. The United Mine Work- 
ers of America is concerned and we have 
always contended that if this country ever 
becomes involved in an emergency, we would 
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be on a coal economy almost i 
not only to help ourselves, but also for tha 
benefit of our allies. Down throug 
years this fact has been proven over a 
again. As conditions now exist in the 
mining industry, however, we could 
properly rehabilitate some of our shut 
mines and put them in working order 
the point where we could meet the f 
quirements of Nation or of 
in much less time than 6 or 8 n h 
preparation. In fact in many instar the 
preparation of some of our mines w 
a great deal longer. Just what cou 
pen in the meantime as a result of 
unpreparedness is unthinkable. 
Adding to the irony of the situatior 
fact that some of our Citizens liks 
Hoffman of the Studebaker Cor 
lie Taft, “the Duke from Cincin: 
both sound off rather frequently as fre: 
ers and seem to be more interested in f 
trade than American prosperity or sec. 
seems to be the chief apologist to Europe 
ity. Looking over the situation, Hoffy 
seems to be the chief apologist to E e 
and Asia for everything we do in thi ; 
try, whereas Taft is the chief ap i 
everything we do concerning Latin America 
It would seem to us that both of these 


overr 


our 





dividuals should be more interested in the 
United States first, and to remember that we 
must remain strong in order to help those 
who are weak. 

On the international front, it is our jude. 
ment that the first thing which should be 
done in Europe, Asia, and Latin An 4 
is to build up the purchasing power and 


living standards of the people to a 
where they will be able to buy the pr 
of their own industry. It is a well known 
fact that these people cannot do so now, It 
the standards of living and wages in Europe 
and Latin America could be impr 
15 to 20 percent, it is our opinion t! 
steps would do more to bring ab 
ity and relative prosperity in th 
tries then all of the money we pour i 
them in our efforts to help them. 

That, gentlemen of the committ 
up some of the views and some > Col 
lective thinking of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America with respect to the 
uation in the United States. We 1 
present Congress to come up with some W 
ideas and some plans to stabilize « ne 
ing in our country and we sincerely hope 
that some of the suggestions that w 
outlined here today will merit consider l 
and attention by this committee and later 
by the United States Senate and the Hou 
of Representatives. 

The time to do it is now. 
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Tax Refund Bill Discussed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under un 
imous consent, I insert in the Appen 
dix of the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the Panama City News, 0 
Panama City, Fla., Friday, March 10 
1955, which gives an analysis of a bi! 
introduced by me, H. R. 2879, to amend 
section 6415 of the Internal Revenut 
Code of 1954, so as to provide that fs:- 
ingboat owners who have been requirt’ 
to pay a transportation tax may ho" 
obtain a refund since the courts 1a) 
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1953 


held that the statute did not apply to 
«ching boats in the first place. 

~ The enactment of H. R. 2879, or of 
<ome similar Measure, appears desirable 
because of the following facts and cir- 
cumstances: 

The statute (sec. 4261, I. R. C.), while 
enacted and effective in 1941, was not 
applied to fishing boats, at least in my 
di trict, until about 1946, or later. 
The decision in Smith v. U. S. (110 F, 
Supp. 892), in part, reads: 

ceetion 3469 was enacted by Congress and 
em me a law September 20, 1941. This sec- 
tion imposed a tax for the transportation of 
persons by rail, motor vehicle, water or air 
within, and, under certain conditions with- 

it, the United States. The record in this 
. ise is not clear as to when the Internal 
Revenue Bureau attempted to apply the 
section to charter party operations by fish- 
ermen, but so far as this case is concerned, 
the record shows that no tax was ever im- 
p sed on plaintiff until 1951 and the com- 
plaint in this case alleges that in 1951 the 
tax was imposed at some places and not 
others where charter boats operated. The 
mplaint alleges also that the tax imposed 
‘+ different places varied materially. From 
he record in the case it may be safely stated 
that no serious effort was made by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to impose and collect 
the tax on charter parties prior to 1950. 





The law imposed a tax on “transporta- 
tion” and on nothing else. Obviously a 
man riding a plane, train or bus from 
Miami to New York would be subject to 
the tax because “transportation” is 
clearly and unmistakably performed. 
“Transportation” is the clearly desig- 
nated article, here activity, on which the 
tax was imposed or levied. The law 
made no mention about any tax on “‘fish- 


here involved. 

About the year 1946, or subsequently, 
it seems that someone in the Internal 
Revenue Service, precisely whom ap- 
pears to be unknown, concluded that 
“fishing” was “transportation” and 
therefore taxable. In a more or less ir- 
regular manner, assessments were made 
accordingly and when not paid as de- 
manded warrants for distraint were 
executed and liens were filed in the 
public records of the boatowner's 
county, all of which resulted in financial 
embarrassment to the taxpayers, ad- 
versely affected their standing in the 
community, socially, professionally and 
otherwise and finally led to a reduction 
of his bank account or cash on hand ina 
Substantial sum since some assessments 
were in excess of $1,000.00 This proce- 
dure appears to have reached a climax 
in 1951 after the fishing industry had 
employed an attorney in 1950 who im- 
mediately protested the tax, pointed out 
that if the statute, as a matter of law, 
imposed any tax, the rate of the tax on 
& $5.60 fishing fare was, or should be, 
only about six cents rather than the sum 
of sixty cents as demanded by the In- 
os Revenue Service at Panama City, 
20rida, 

With the employment of counsel in 
1959, the boatowners were informed and 
advised that the law did not impose any 
tax on fishing. A rather extensive in- 


vestigation followed extending over an 
area of several States from Louisiana to 
This inquiry readily disclosed 


Florida. 
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the lack of uniformity in assessing and 
collecting the tax on fishing boats. In 
some areas no taxes were being imposed 
while in other places, as in Panama City, 
the tax rate was fixed by the Internal 
Revenue agents at 60 cents for each 
$5.60 fishing trip. It is not clear how, or 
why, the tax agents presumed to fix the 
tax rate at sixty cents in Panama City 
unless it was because the boatowners 
denied any tax liability and refused to 
Pay any tax. 

In any event, when counsel was re- 
tained by the boatowners the first order 
of business was to establish a fishing fare 
at Panama City at $5.60 per person 
which sum did not include any tax. 
With the determination of the $5.60 rate, 
exclusive of any tax, the boatowners 
then proceeded to determine their tax 
liability, acting on the assumption that 
the law did, in fact, impose a tax on fish- 
ing. Their findings and conclusions, 
after an analysis of their operating costs, 
the approved method of ascertaining a 
tax liability in such cases, was that the 
tax varied on different occasions and on 
different boats depending on a number 
of facts such as boat value, size, type, 
load capacity, season of year, winds, 
tides, etc. The average tax, however, 
was found to be approximately six cents 
per person or one-tenth of the sum de- 
manded, and in some instances collected, 
by the Internal Revenue Service. A few 
boatowners who employed counsel and 
established the fishing fare at Panama 
City in 1950 at $5.60 per person, exclusive 
of any tax, paid the tax, under protest, 
at the six cent rate, filed a claim for its 
refund and in a few cases have received 
a refund in full of all taxes paid, as well 
as penalties and interest resulting from 
late filing of returns or delayed payment 
of the tax illegally assessed. This group 
has been fairly and equitably treated 
insofar as refunds will accomplish fair 
and equitable treatment. There is an- 
other group, however, who did not have 
the benefit and advice of counsel, who, 
when liens were filed against them, in 
order to save their boats and other prop- 
erty from seizure and forfeiture, paid the 
tax, including penalties and interest as 
demanded by the tax agents. It is this 
group which my bill H. R. 2879 is de- 
signed to help. They were directed, by 
the tax agents, in no uncertain terms, to 
“collect” the tax. They were misin- 
formed as to the law, that is, if we may 
assume that the Court in Smith v. United 
States (110 F. Supp. 892) has correctly 
determined the law. In that case the 
Court said: 

Clearly an operation of this character ts 
not transportation upon which a tax may 


be imposed under the provisions of section 
3469. 


Parenthetically, I may say that section 
3469 of title 26, United States Code, is now 
section 4261. This group were told that 
their fishing operation was subject to 
the tax and that they must collect it. 
They assumed they were correctly in- 
formed by the tax agents and concluded 
that the tax was included in their fish- 
ing fare of $5.60 but their charge for a 
fishing trip of $5.60 was the same iden- 
tical sum as other boat owners who, on 
the advice of counsel, were not collect- 
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ing any tax but paying at the 6-cent 
rate under protest, which sum has since 
been refunded. The group without 
counsel's advice who were misinformed 
by the Internal Revenue Service, paid 
the tax at the 60-cent rate and have 
been denied a refund. This group will 
not be unjustly enriched, if and when 
& refund is made to them since there 
was a more or less fixed fee of $5.60, 
exclusive of tax, on all boats. It is the 
group that was compelled by the Rev- 
enue Service to pay a 60-cent tax that 
my bill is designed to help. To deny 
a refund to them it seems would result 
in discrimination prohibited by the fun- 
damental law of the land. 

The news article reads as follows: 

PANAMA CITY MAN ELECTED BY BOATMEN 


Florida Boatmen’s Association, Inc., yes- 
terday elected J. E. Brunson, of Destin, 
president of the organization and at the 
same time named S. Walter Anderson to the 
post of vice president. 

The officer election was held at a meeting 
of the Boatmen’s Association at Destin which 
saw unanimous adoption of a tax-refund 
bill introduced in Congress by Congressman 
Bos SIKEs. 

The boatmen also adopted a three-point 
legislative program which will ask the leg- 
islature to (1) place fishing, a food-produc- 
ing industry, in the same class with farm- 
ing for the purpose of taxation; (2) exclude 
fish bait from the sales and use tax; and 
(3) exclude the cost of construction, sale, 
and repair of boats from the sales and use 
taxes. 

The Sikes bill will require the United 
States Treasury to refund taxes which the 
courts have held illegally collected from 
some members of the Boatmen's Associa- 
tion, a tax that other members were not 
required to pay. When Congress imposed 
@ tax on transportation the law was applied 
to party fishing boats—but a Federal court 
has since ruled that fishing boats are not 
transportation within the meaning of the 
law. 

In fighting the illegally imposed tax, at- 
torney for the association pointed out that 
no collection effort was made for several 
years after the law was adopted and even 
then was not collected from all boatmen at 
the same rate. 

Total collections amount to approximately 
$100,000, since 1941, the year the transpor- 
tation tax law was passed, David W. Palmer, 
association attorney, pointed out last night. 

In introducing the refund bill, Congress- 
man SIKES declared: 

“The law was enacted in 1941 but no 
effort was made to apply it to fishing until 
1950, according to a court decision. As the 
law was not uniformly imposed in all areas 
and in view of the fact that refunds have 
been made in some cases but denied in oth- 
ers, the bill is designed to provide equal and 
uniform treatment taxwise to all citizens.” 

The Boatmen’s Association is represented 
in Panama. City by Attorney W. G. Cornett, 





No Conservation Then 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
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torial from the Memphis Commercial 


Appe al; 
No CONSERVATION THEN 


A number of Midsouth tributary floods 


have inspired the “headwaters enthusiasts” 
to sound off on their favorite argument that 
all floods can be controlled if somebody— 
preferably the Federal Government—will 
build er igh little dams and reservoirs on 
all the creeks and bay that feed into the 
rivers th make the flood 

Maybe so, but we can’t help thinking about 
Gracilaso De La Vega and what he saw in 
1543. It w the building of a flood. As De 
dot diarist, he was with that explorer on 
the bank of the Mi ippi just below the 
mouth of the Arkansas. He recorded that 


ihe beginning the river “overflowed the 
wice, level ground between the river and the 
cliff Soon it began to overflow the meadows 
in an immense flood and as the land was 
without any hills, there was nothing 


level 
to stop the deluge 

The Spanish diarist has left a complete and 
vivid account of how it took the flood 40 
days tocrest. “On each side of the river the 
water extended over 20 leagues of land, and 
all of this land was navigated by canoes, and 
nothing was seen but the tops of the tallest 
trees.” 

De La Vega saw one of the greatest floods 
which had ever occurred in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and in an era when there 
had been none of the abuses to which all 
floods are now being attributed by some. 
There was no deforestation to speak This 
was an extremely lush valley with an over- 
the type of plant life which 
Conditions favored satura- 


of. 


abundance of 


pins soil down. 


tion rather than runoff, yet the Spanish ex- 
plorers looked upon one of the biggest of 
recorded Mississippi River floods. There had 
been a tremendous runoff despite all of 


nature's retarding devices. 

The truth is that there is no single cvre 
for flood What would work for one valley 
might not work for another. Realistic flood 
control calls for both big and small dams, 
huge reservoirs, small impoundment areas, 
good erosion control, and sound land man- 
agement practices. Floods cannot be cured 
or controlled by theoretical fads, 





The Postmaster General’s Disregard 
for the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
the Members of this honorable body are 
today considering H. R. 4644, a measure 
which gives the Postmaster General un- 
usualiy broad authority to reclassify 
Post Office Department employees, I feel 
it incumbent upon me to bring to the 
attention of the House certain circum- 
stances that cause me a considerable 
amount of misgiving in supporting such 
legislation. Despite the recent vehe- 
ment protests by the Postmaster General 
before congressional committees that po- 
litical considerations do not enter into 
his administration of personnel matters 
and his assertion that there is less poli- 
tics in the postal service today than at 
any other time in history, I find it most 
difficult to reconcile his statements with 
the facts I am presenting to you. They 
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convince me the Postmaster General has 
utterly disregarded the law. 

If ever political consideration and con- 
nivance have entered into the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster—or rather the 
failure to appoint one—the record with 
regard to Portales, N. Mex., stands out as 
a shameful example. 

The postmaster at Portales retired on 
April 30, 1953. An acting postmaster 
was named and an open competitive ex- 
amination was called, with the closing 
date set for August 11. On December 
18, 1953, a register of three eligibles, all 
with 10 percent disabled veterans’ pref- 
erence, was sent by the Civil Service 
Commission to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. After a delay of 6 months, dur- 
ing which the Postmaster General made 
no appointment, the examination was 
reopened on June 16, 1954, at the re- 
quest, according to civil-service records, 
of six applicants who claimed to be dis- 
abled veterans. Three of them took the 
reopened test. ‘hree others failed to 
prove eligibility as disabled veterans. 
Two of the three who took the test were 
held ineligible for lack of required ex- 
perience. The other, who had not 
taken the first examination, flunked the 
reopened test. 

On October 5, 1954, the identical reg- 
ister of eligibles that had been sent to 
the Post Office Department on Decem- 
ber 18, 1953, was sent again by the Civil 
Service Commission. gain no appoint- 
ment was made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, although all of the eligibles were 
disabled veterans, with passing marks of 
87.5 up to 97.25 percent, and, further, 
notwithstanding the requirement of law 
that there be no delay in postmaster 
appointment. 

On January 24, 1955, nearly 4 months 
after the second register was in the Post- 
master General’s hands and more than 
13 months after he had received the 
identical first register, no appointive ac- 
tion had been taken by him. Strangely 
enough, neither the officials in the Post 
Office Department nor in Civil Service 
would tell why the second long delay, al- 
though frequent reguests were made by 
my office for an explanation. The an- 
swer came, however, in the form of a 
telegram from the man who had 
flunked the first reopened test, request- 
ing a second reopening, so the register of 
eligibles was sent back to Civil Service 
on January 26, 1955. 

The man who fiunked the first re- 
opened test again failed to make the re- 
quired grade in the second reopened ex- 
amination with the result that the origi- 
nal list of eligibles, carrying the names 
of the same three disabled veterans, has 
been returned again to the Post Office 
Department by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Yet no action has been taken 
because, as was explained to me by the 
Post Office officials, “we are waiting for 
recommendation from the Republican 
National Committeeman in New Mexico.” 
They have been waiting for 11% years. 
The Portales post office has had no duly 
appointed postmaster for 2 years. The 
people of Portales have been denied the 
service that can be rendered only by an 
administrative authority which has 
permanency of tenure. Officials of vet- 
erans’ organizations in New Mexico have 
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protested strongly about this discrim:. 
nation against three disabled vete; 
who are entitled to preference under oy; 
law. 

Not only has the Postmaster Gen; 
given his sanction to this gross vi 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act | 
has ignored the mandate of Con: 
contained in the law concerning ap. 
pointment of postmasters, which 
that they shall be appointed wiih 
undue delay. 

The Postmaster General cannot p! 
ignorance of this willful disre 
the law and the rights of these di 
veterans because I discussed the Px 
situation with him 3 months a At 
that time he said he would conduc ne 
quiry into the matter and advi 
To date I have not heard furthe: 
him. I can only assume that by his si. 
lence he is seeking to cover up his y 
maladministration. If itis to be his con. 
tinued policy to play politics at the ex. 
pense of disabled veterans and of proper 
administration of post offices under h 
direction why does he not come out 
openly and say so? 

Not only should we safeguard the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4644 with regard to clas. 


sification of employees by a proper 
amendment to require the Postmaster 
General to give the Congress detailed re- 


ports of the actions he takes, but I be. 
lieve we should go further and aut 
a thorough investigation by the H 
Post Office and Civil Service Comn 
of such apparent law violations : 
indicated in the situation at Portal 

It is evident that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral feels that he is above the la t 
he has dictatorial authority over ! 
Department. He has indicated that by 
his take it or leave it attitude in a : 
ing before congressional comm 
with regard to this legislation, part 
larly in respect to the pay inc 
postal employees. Therefore I feel that 
it behooves us to see to it that the Con- 
gress retains sufficient control ov 
administration of the Post Offi 
partment to prevent further di 
for its mandate as expressed in th: 
The rights which we have provided for 
veterans, particularly the d 
should be fully safeguarded. It is man- 
ifestly our duty to see that they ar 





Truman Peps Up Two-Party System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on Apri W, 
1955: 

TRUMAN Peps Up Two-Party SsytFrM 

FRESHING WARMTH IN NATIONAL PO! 

SEEN IN FORMER PRESIDENT’S VISIT 


Pre 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 
It was nice to have Harry Trum 
in town for a few days—and how relressibe 
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c she went away 2 years ago Govern- 
~ + has become aloof and stuffy, and sort 
usive, lacking the human warmth he 
It’s become more of a private affair, 
board of director’s meeting behind 
+ doors, or a session of the Joint Chiefs 
af St (f, very hush-hush. Government 
en't seem so close to people any more. 
I ; funny that you don’t realize what 
} h ppenee often, what is missing, until 
idenly becomes very clear, just as when 
Harry rruman came back, and moved about 
- city and among the folks, friendly and 
; “and then you could understand. 
you wouldn’t think the spirit of one man 
i so permeate something as big as @ 
le government. 
suddenly realized, too, what is missing 
fom our national politics, which has been 
, full of high-minded talk about “‘biparti- 
hip’ and “cooperation” and “goodwill” 
t became chilly and cheerless and bor- 
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Not until Harry Truman came back, and 
mself a platform, and made one of his 
! ng speeches full of stout adjectives and 
burning indignation and honest concern 
for what government ought to do about 
plain folks—why, you wouldn't know we still 
had the two-party system in this country. 
In just one speech he brough tthe two- 
party system back—but it probably left 
town again with him. Always amusing is 
the way he stirs up Republicans whenever 
he opens his mouth, and they are crying 
now to high heaven about his criticism of 
the Eisenhower administration as if it were 
ie. Then you remember the names 
hey d to call him. But he could take it. 
He seemed hale and hearty again, and 
maybe he can take the two-party system on 
tour later and show it to the people and 
bring some life back into our politics which 
is so much a part of our national life. 
hen Harry Truman came back, you had 
feeling he was coming back home—and 
yet this is not his home. That’s out in Mis- 
80 ir, But he had become a part of this 
community, and never seemed just a tran- 
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nt. To so many people this city is just a 

vce to hire a furnished house and a caterer 
and a butler to give cocktail parties to other 
pe yple also here temporarily—though to lots 
is it is home, and the home town. Harry 
nan had become a part of that home 
town. 

That explains the friendly feeling that 
people for whom Washington is the home 
town have for him, which was so obvious in 
the warmth toward him by people wherever 
he appeared on his visit, and for the question 
heard so often: 

It's good to have Harry back, isn’t it?’* 
They crowded up to where he sat at the 
ng table at the big Democratic dinner for 
ker SAM RAYBURN Saturday night to say 
) and to bask for a moment in his smile. 
o great did the congestion become there 
t the chairman had to plead with the 
le to clear away so the waiters could get 
through to serve the $100 dinner. 
So it was wherever he went. He packed 
> Senate caucus room when he appeared 
to testify about the United Nations. 
was very plain from the rousing, standing 
ition he got when he entered the big room 
iat the audience had come to see him and 
not to hear about the United Nations, though 
he had some very sound sense about that 
international institution which was created 
&t San Francisco early in his administration. 


He arrived early and took the witness seat 
on th 
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on the side of the long committee table across 
fom the seat he had occupied for so long as 
‘rman of the famous Truman committee 


th it had investigated various aspects of our 
a 


cha 


‘fense and Second World War program 
when he w was a Senator from Missouri. As 





What must have warmed his heart was the 
spontaneous and noisy ovation he got from 
crowds in the Senate gallery—tourists from 
everywhere—when he entered that Chamber 
and took the seat on the back row which 
had been his for 10 years. When he rose to 
speak briefly, he got another boisterous round 
of applause from the gallery, as well as from 
his colleagues on the floor. 

About the only place this VIP tourist did 
not visit was the White House. He has not 
been invited there since he left, though he 
has been in the city before. The present 
occupant of the mansion was not in the city, 
but down at Augusta, Ga. 

But Harry Truman did not seem to mind 
not going there. He knows how it looks 
inside and his old friends who worked with 
1im are not there anymore. 





Democrats’ Thomas Jefferson Was Really 
a Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following article which 
appeared in the Thursday, April 14, 1955, 
issue of the Fauquier Democrat, Warren- 
ton, Fauquier County, Va.: 

SOMETHING To THINK AsOUT: DEMOCRATS’ 
THOMAS JEFFERSON WAS REALLY A REPUB- 
LICAN 

(By L. M. Hamilton) 

My column last month, in which I re- 
ferred to the coincidence between the $20 tax 
cut proposed by the Democratic leaders in 
the House and a $20 bill which bears the 
portrait of Jackson, has brought me many 
comebacks. Some, possibly most, have been 
complimentary; others have been unmistak- 
ably uncomplimentary. To one of the latter 
I owe the inspiration for what I have to 
say this week. 

My semihumorous reference to Jackson's 
having been promoted to a place of equal 
honor with Jefferson—at $100 a plate—by 
the New Dealers and the Fair Dealers drives 
one of my critics to near apoplexy. He ac- 
cuses me of being ‘‘a Republican in disguise” 
and of being a carpetbagger who ought to 
go back where I came from. 

Please bear with me while I reply to my 
choleric friend and try to open his eyes to 
some facts of proven history about Republi- 
cans and Democrats. 

The first Republican Party in this country 
was that set up by Jefferson and his anti- 
administration colleagues. It was very 
shortly named the Republican-Democratic 
Party, sometimes reversed into the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party but popularly known 
simply as the Republican Party. (When 
Jefferson first ran for the Presidency against 
John Adams in 1796, contemporary accounts 
refer to him as the Republican candidate 
who was defeated by the Federalist candi- 
date. When he was first elected President 
in 1800, he was still referred to as a Repub- 
lican. Jefferson's unstinted support of the 
French Revolutionary cause may make this 
assumption of the adjective Republican more 
easily understandable, for the establish- 
ment of La Republique made the word 
common to all ears. It was his home-spun 
antipathy toward what he regarded as the 
aristocratic tendency of Washington, Adams, 
Hamilton, and other Federalists which led 
him to stress the democratic angle. 
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If we pass quickly over the next 244 years, 
we find enemies of Jackson forming the 
National Republican Party. Led by Henry 
Clay and John Quincy Adams, this party 
succeeded in defeating Jackson and electing 
Adams in 1824. With vasininte successfu 
comeback in 1828, the National Republican 
Party faded out of the picture and Jackson 
started the first of his two terms as a Demo- 
crat, to be followed by Van Buren. 

Not until 1854, after the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill had driven various splinter parties known 
as Free Soilers, Abolitionists, and Know 
Nothings into coalition with erstwhile Whigs 
and Jeffersonian Democrats, does the name 
Republican recur. Then, at the memerable 
meeting in Ripon, Wis., when a name was 
sought for the new party which had just 
been born, that part of the name of Jeffer- 
son's party which had been discarded by 
Jackson was chosen. Thus was the Republi- 
can Party of today baptized by disgruntled 
Jeffersonians 101 years ago. 

Until the New Dealers took over the Dem- 
ocratic Party by abrogating the two-thirds 
rule (which had given the “solid South” 
some control over the party which had been 
for over 70 years the defender of Jeffersonian 
tradition) Jackson was just one of several 
ex-Presidents. That political hucksters 
should need to set up a new patron saint is 
easy to understand. The New Deal and the 
Fair Deal are both far more reminiscent of 
Jackson and Van Buren than they are of 
Jefferson, Cleveland, or Wilson. 

I happen to be one of those—and I believe 
they are legion—who feel that the tradi- 
tional differences between Democrats and 
Republicans have long been lost sight of by 
both. 

Today expediency—political expediency— 
seems of paramount interest to so-called 
leaders on both sides. In their efforts to 
cater to envy, to generate bias and to satiate 
selfishness they appear to be totally blind 
to national interest and political integrity. 
If one promises the moon, the other goes 
further by promising a fuller moon; if one 
claims to be liberal the other claims to be 
willing to be ultraliberal. 

What party is left to which people of con- 
servative political faith can turn? Only on 
a State basis can one find a standard to 
which to repair; on a national basis there is 
none from a partisan point of view. The 
nearest thing we have had to a bipartisan 
administration in my lifetime has as many 
stalwart defenders among the Democrats of 
Jeffersonian tradition as it has carping critics 
among registered Republicans. 

I beg my critic to reexamine the tenets of 
his political creed. Let me point out to him 
that when Washington won our independ- 
ence, Missoum was not even a colony, 





Federal Control of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of great concern to me as a Texan 
to see the governmental invasion of free 
enterprise, and I would like to call this 
matter to the attention of my colleagues 
through the following resolution offered 
by the Dallas Geological Society: 

RESOLUTION BY THE DALLAS GEOLOGICAL 

SocIigeTY 


Whereas following the decision in the 
Phillips case, the Federal Power Commission 
by various orders has taken jurisdiction of 
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the producers and gatherers of natural gas; 
and 

Whereas the producers and gatherers of gas 
are ! put ic utilities by nature, and the 
fixine of field prices is unsound and against 
the be int re t of the producer the con- 
sumer, and the general public; and 

Where such regulation will destroy the 
incentive t earch for gas reserves, resulting 

f to the c ime and hi er 
i 

W é ’ h , ’ + , of + € I 7 icer 
of § a thre to free enterprise d pro- 
mot a strong bureaucratic central gove- 
ernme Now, therefore, be it 

R d. That the Dallas Geological So- 
ciet ASS¢ bled in regular meeting at the 
I er Hotel, city of Dallas, on January 5, 


1955, hereby calls upon the appropriate Fed- 
eral officials and members of the Texas dele- 
, rress to vigorously work for 

nt of clarifying and remedial 
£ I roviding that the Natural Gas 
Act does not apply to the production and 
ithering of natural gas, the local sale of 

and the price 





t 
‘ by producers or gatherers 
received by the producer or gatherer irom 
such sale; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
published and placed in the hands of the 
representatives of the State of Texas in the 
Congress, and that each individual member 
of this society work for the enactment of 
the legislation herein mentioned. 

G. FREDERICK SHEPHERD, 
President. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the Hillsboro Sentry- 
Enterprise, Hillsboro, Wis., March 24, 
1955. This very fine editorial deals with 
a portion of our foreign-aid program. 

I feel it would be well for all to read 
what Editor Edwin Shear has to say: 

FOREIGN AID 

Speaking recently at a dinner In La Crosse, 
a@ man who had served as an officer in the 
Korean war rather sadly commented that the 
majority of South Koreans do not like Ameri- 
cans and that they are very critical of the 
Yankee way of doing things. This was one 
man’s impression of the attitude of South 
Koreans even though the United States has 
helped and is continuing to help the South 
Koreans at great expense in human life and 


eflort and the expenditure of millions of 
dollars. 

In the last issue of Coronet, an Italian 
author, Indro Montanelli, explains why 


Americans are unpopular in Italy. Compar- 
ing Americans and Italians the author says 
that Americans are “better intentioned, more 
candid, more trustful of others, and ready 
to see the good rather than the bad side of 

But does the Italian author say this is be- 
cause Americans are naturally better? Oh 
no, he says that Americans are “only the 
beneficiaries of certain circumstances, due 
to chance and good luck rather than to their 
merits.” Thus—according to this reason- 
ing—if it be that Americans are more gen- 
erous, more sincere, more charitable, more 
trusting—it is not to their individual credit, 
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but only because of our democratic and capi- 
talistic system which produces our good for- 
>and our humane outlook. One gets the 
ression that Americans who demonstrate 

national charity are greatly envied and 
roundly hated for the good will and kindli- 
ness that motivated that charity. 

The speech about Korea and the article 
about Italy are admittedly the result of iso- 
lated observations. They may or may not 
reveal the facts of attitude as they truly 
exist—but they do give a fleeting glance at 
some of the anti-United States feeling that 
exists in the very lands that America has 





This Nation has sent billions in aid across 
the oceans to help both allies and former 
foes. This was the money of taxpayers who 
worked to earn the dollars which liberal- 
handed national administrations have given 
away. Too often the payment for this as- 
sistance has been resentment and noncoe- 
operation. 

One begins to wonder if the pouring out 
of financial aid has been worth the expense 
and effort. It seems very discouraging to 
have generosity repaid with jealousy and 
hate. Is it asking too much to request that 
Federal agencies begin to review some of the 
assistance given to foreign countries, to dis- 
cover whether such assistance is resulting in 
winning friends or potential enemies for the 
United States? 

We know, of course, that many of these 
nations are selling their friendship to the 
highest bidder—and that to keep them from 
either going over to the Red side or being 


ica must continue to pour money into these 
needy lands. The idea is basically all right 
and the Marshall plan has demonstrated 
that it will work. The only questions are— 
how efficiently does such a plan win good 
will, and how long can the United States 
keep on paying out money for the support 
and rehabilitation of other nations? 





Prof. Norman Neal: Fighting Badger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
today I would like to call attention to a 
situation that existed in our Foreign Op- 
erations Administration and its prede- 
cessor for some time, which resulted in a 
waste of American taxpayers’ money and 
unfair dealing with some of our friends 
abroad. At the same time, I would like 
to pay public tribute to an intrepid pro- 
fessor of agronomy at the University of 
Wisconsin who battled bureaucracy, re- 
fused to be strangled by Government 
redtape, and almost single-handedly 
brought about a correction of the unsat- 
isfactory situation previously existing. 

That man is Prof. Norman P. Neal, of 
Madison, Wis. It has been my pleasure 
to work with him and help him in a small 
way in this task. Others who have as- 
sisted have included Dean Rudolph K. 
Froker, of Wisconsin’s College of Agricul- 
ture, as a member of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation advisory committee, 
and Raymond H. Lang, head of the na- 
tionally known seed company in Madi- 
son, Wis. But the rest of us have sort 


A H}} il 
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of run interference for Professor nN 
he carried the ball over the goal | 

For some years Wisconsin ha 
neered in the development of hyb: 
corn and its varieties have won ir 
tional recognition. Wisconsin ¢ 
ment stations have cooperated 
number of our friendly European 1 
since 1947 in efforts to help them « 
lish satisfactory corn stocks. 

In the past few years, the Un 
of Wisconsin exported to Italy p: 
foundation inbred and single er< 
valued in excess of $25,000 to f 
production of hybrid seed of Wi 
varieties in that country. N 
progress has been registered. 

In addition to Italy, Wiscon 
furnished a very substantial volu 
both breeding stocks and } ! 
foundation seed stocks to The Nethe,. 
lands, France, Switzerland, Spain, Por. 
tugal and Greece. 

In 1954, I received complaints t!} 
through American funds suppli 
FOA, another European country y m- 
porting Wisconsin hybrid seed corn un- 
der very questionable circum 
The corn was not raised in Wi 
was not certified as being Wi 1 
hybird seed corn, and was being pur. 
chased for a little over $2 a | 
whereas true Wisconsin hybrid ses 
was selling for $9 to $12 per | 
Agriculture officials in our State noti! 
me that in their opinion there was 1 
sufficient true Wisconsin hybrid 
corn raised outside Wisconsin to su) 

a 64,000 bushel order. They pointed 
that one bidder offered to supply 6 
bushels of a certain Wisconsin \ 
whereas only 26 acres of that \ 
had been raised in all of Wisconsin 

“It was reported that one of the sup- 
pliers from outside Wisconsin who fur- 
nished seed for export actually sold a 
mixture of all of his reject seed from 
varieties,” Professor Neal wrote m 
am firm in the conviction that if t! 
United States Government is fi! 
the purchase of hybrid seed corn for ex- 
port, it should do so only on the 5 
for seed that complies in respect to 
varietal purity. If such seed is not worth 
planting in this country, it is not v 
planting elsewhere. It not only 
injustice to the farmers of the im; 
country, but also is a shameful lan- 
dering of American taxpayers’ m S 
well as a travesty of the American sen 
of fair play and America’s equity in 
world affairs.” 

From my investigations in Washins- 
ton, I learned that seed corn FOA was 
sending to Europe in 1953 and 1954 ¥ 
inspected only to determine if it w 
germinate, if it had been treated for d 
ease, and was free of weeds. The 0! 
assurance FOA had that the Eu 
country was receiving its requested W1s- 
consin hybrid seed corn was the sup- 
plier’s statement that it corres} 
to Wisconsin types. 

The amazing thing about all this t 
me was the attitude generally expresse¢ 
by FOA officials: “What is the differenc 
as long as no one is kicking about } 
One Washington official sought to Gs 
miss the matter with the statement ts. 
“the supplier is happy, the buyer is bv 


y 




















‘;ining, and the only people mak- 
nv complaint are you folks in 
nsin. 

entually, however, complaints be- 
+» to be heard, reports from FOA in- 
«tions in Europe were not so favor- 

ind the European buyers began to 

nd that they get what they re- 

red, even though the money was 
yr from Uncle Sam. 

Because of the significant role that 

v ynsin hybrids have played in the 

and now play in European corn cul- 
we feel keenly the existence of 

actices that, in our judgment, preju- 
dic e not only the reputation of Wisconsin 
rn hybrids, but even more importantly, 

e prime objectives that are basic to the 
ary existence and purposes of the 
n Operations Administration,” 
orofessor Neal wrote me last year. 

This year, there is a different story to 
tel], European nations in their specifi- 
cations have been requiring official cer- 

ication, tagging and sealing of the 
seed In consequence, a substantial 
yortion of the seed order has been filled 
in Wisconsin, and the buyers may be 
certain that they are getting Wisconsin 
hybrid seed, and not feed corn corre- 

nding to Wisconsin types. Wisconsin 
rowers assure me they are sending only 
st class seeds to their farmer friends 
Europe. There seems no question 
that better crops will follow, and our 
friends abroad will have a better opinion 
of Uncle Sam’s agriculture as a result, 
thanks to Professor Norman Neal of the 
University of Wisconsin, 


( 








The Late Pete Jarman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr.GRANT. Mr. Speaker, in the early 
morning hours of February 17, 1955, this 
Nation lost a distinguished and intrepid 
soldier, statesman, and diplomat. I lost 
i dear and valued friend with whom I 
had the honor of serving in Congress 
from 1938 to 1949, 

Pete Jarman left behind a record of 
omplishment which time and age 
iall never dull, which shall always re- 
main prominently in the memory of 
tose who knew and loved him. 
Pete served as a lieutenant in the First 
World War in France with distinction 
na honor. He fought courageously for 
, honor and ideals of his country, and 
iil his death he sustained a deep and 
live interest in military affairs, ever 
mundful of the continuing need of a 
strong United States in the face of alien 
threats to its security. From 1924 to 
: 140, he served as division inspector of 
‘ne gist Infantry Division, and in 1927 
Was elected commander of the Alabama 
Department of the American Legion. 
This great American came to Wash- 
ston in 1937 as a Member of the 75th 
Vongress. Immediately he distinguished 


or 
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himself as a statesman of peerless cour- 
age and sagacious foresight, as a faith- 
ful representative of the interests of his 
people in the Sixth Alabama Congres- 
sional District. As his colleague I had 
the privilege on numerous occasions of 
observing and admiring his tireless and 
conscientious endeavor in the interests 
of his district, State, and country. 

In 1949 Pete was named United States 
Ambassador to Australia. As a friend 
and former colleague who was personally 
acquainted with his ability and convic- 
tions, I regarded this appointment as one 
of significant wisdom and foresight. 
And most assuredly my confidence and 
expectations were never blunted. I 
doubt that the United States has ever 
before enjoyed the position and prestige 
in Australia as that manifested during 
Pete’s ambassadorship. 

From various and sundry sources, the 
appraisal of Peter's attainments as Am- 
bassador to AuStralia was the same— 
outstanding. In this connection, I was 
told by Dr. Bob Jones, founder of the 
Bob Jones University in Greenville, S. C., 
that on one of his evangelistic trips to 
Australia he was profoundly impressed 
everywhere he went in that country by 
the reception of Government officials and 
people in all walks of life to Pete's 
representation of the United States. Dr. 
Jones was very high in his praise of Pete's 
achievements in this foreign land. 

Yet Pete left behind more than the 
memory of his warm friendship and ded- 
icated service to his country. Pete left 
behind a person who was always at his 
side in spirit and faith and inspiration. 
The union of Pete and Miss Beryl 
Bricken, lovely daughter of the late Hon- 
orable Charles Bricken, presiding judge 
of the Alabama Court of Appeals, was 
as formidable as their equally shared 
ideals and aspirations. Pete and Beryl 
constituted a partnership that never de- 
viated from their individually elected 
roles as public servants and ministers 
of the American way of life. 

Soldier, statesman, and diplomat, Pete 
Jarman was laid to rest in the Arlington 
National Cemetery with military honors. 
As the last reverberations of the volleys 
fired at his graveside spent themselves 
in the far-reaches of that hallowed 
ground, I am sure that those in attend- 
ance felt that Pete had come to rest 
among friends. He is now with the 
other soldiers and great Americans who 
have given their very best for their 
country. 





Our Country’s Aim Is Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tors of the 19 Scripps-Howard news- 
papers from throughout the Nation 
gathered in the Nation’s capital yester- 
day. Out of that meeting came a timely 
warning and some sage advice to the 
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leaders of our Government. No one who 
is sincerely interested in maintaining 
peace throughout the world can find 
fault with the statement that came from 
that conference. “Our country’s aim is 
peace” is the theme that this distin- 
guished gathering of molders of public 
opinion would proclaim to the world. 
The Washington Daily News today high- 
lights in a front-page editorial the kind 
of action our Nation should follow. I 
recommend it to the Members of this 
Congress: 
Our Country's Atm Is PEACE 

Editors of the 19 Scripps-Howard news- 
papers meeting here yesterday agreed unan- 
imously that a dramatic restatement of 
America’s position in relation to world affairs 
Is que soon. 

The editors concluded that it is high time 
something be done to dampen the wide- 
spread notion—which seems to be shared 
even among some of our friends and allies— 
that America is hellbent for war. 

After hearing detailed reports from 
Scripps-Howard foreign policy experts, after 
many hours of discussion which expressed 
the viewpoints of men representing com- 
munities from coast to coast and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, the editors 
formulated this statement of Scripps-Howard 
policy 

America should take the peace initiative 
away from Moscow. We should prove to 
civilized opinion that we, more than any- 
body else in the world, want and need peace 
because we, above all others, have more to 
lose by war. 

This is a job which the President of the 
United Sta 
one else. 

The time and place also are of vital im- 
portance. And they are near at hand—as 
if made to order. 

In June the United Nations will hold a 
special commemorative session in San Fran- 
cisco on the 10th anniversary of the signing 
of the charter. Many of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the world—maybe even Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov—will be there 

We respectfuly suggest that it would be 
fitting for President Eisenhower to open 
that conference in person with an appeal 
for a new effort to establish peace. He 
should put before the world America’s case 
for peace in a new and vivid light 

It would be a chance for the President 
again to demonstrate the lengths to which 
the United States is willing to go to attain 
peace. He could 

Offer to disarm to any limit the other 
powers would be willing to go under strict 
regulation. 

Propose to ban mass-destruction weapons 
if others would agree to cheat-proof 
vision and inspection. 

Suggest that the United States would 
agree with others and with adequate guar- 
anties of compliance to limit the proportion 
of key resources that could be used for arms 
so that more could go into peaceful goods 

Reiterate the right of civilized peoples 
everywhere to governments of their own 
choosing, at free elections, by secret ballot 
and without outside interference 

Emphasize that we seek nothing that be- 
longs to anyone else; that there are no 
strings attached to our offers; that all we ask 
in return for reciprocal arms reduction is the 
dropping of iron and bamboo curtail! the 
opening of frontiers not only tor interna- 
tional inspection teams but also for plain 
ordinary people. 


tes can do far better than any- 


supers 


The President could catalog the peaceful 
moves by this country, its participation in 
peaceful projects, and its genuine desire to 


do more. He even could recall his 1953 offer 
to devote a large percentage of the savings 


from any real disarmament 


‘ 


to a world fund 
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ugar Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNES( 
OF REPRE 
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iker, under 
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Club 
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HE HOUSE 
Wedne 

Mrs. KNUTSON 
leave to extend 
Recorp, I include 
tion passed by the 
of Hallock, Minn.: 
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var 


IN 
April 

Mr. 
my remarks 
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y a depressing effect upon 
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That the Congress 
and hereby is, petitioned to pro- 
immediate qui ta increases for the 
industry and restoration to the 
try of its historic right to 


of the United 


indus 


CONGRE 


ire in all future increases in United States 
sugar requirements; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Hallock 
Lions Club is hereby instructed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the Senators and 
Representatives elected to the Congress by 
the people of Minnes id to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, ry of State, and 
the Secretary of the 
Passed by the 


Minn., on October 
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Japanese Rice Negotiati ions 


OF 
OF 


EON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKA 


ON 
JIN 


EXTENS REMARKS 


NSAS 
JSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
pril 20, 1955 
Mr. Speaker, I wish 
etary of Agricul- 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
for standing firm against the dictates 
of our State Department in the matter 
of the Japanese rice negoti: Iam 
informed that at a meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign and me mic Policy yes- 
terday the views of Mr. Benson preva Liled 
and under thes 1egotiations some 
2,250,000 hundré alates of rice will be 
released to the Governm of Japan 
under the provisions of Public Law 480. 
These objections in the past on the 
part of the Department of State have 
created grave apprehension in the ranks 
of agriculture. There have been rumors 
ate has con- 


IN THE HOt 
Wednesday, A 

Mr. GATHINGS. 
to commend our 
ture, the 


secr 


Mio ns. 


+ 
Ai 


that the Department of Sta 
cluded agreements with certain Asian 
nations pledging that we would not seek 
markets in southeast Asia and that we 
will subvert the intent of the Congress 
of the United States when we enacted 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, known as Public 
Law 480. 

The specific action of the State De- 
partment in opposing sales of rice under 
Public Law 480 in the southeast Asia 
markets gives credance to these rumors. 
The views of the Department of State 
in this instance would deprive our Amer- 
ican rice industry of a market that con- 
ains one-half a the world’s population 
and constitutes the greatest rice market 
of all time. 

If the Stat 
such agreements and the ) 
not protest and take action to curb the 
Department’s power, we may see other 
agreements mz depriving us of the 
opportunities and privileges of selling 

ur goods in world markets. 

Mr. Speaker, even with the release to 
the Japanese Government of this 2,250,- 
000 hundredweight of rice, there will still 
be a total supply of 15 million hundred- 
Weight available for export. We cannot 
deny this rice to world markets—espe- 
cially the great southeastern Asian mar- 
ket, where rice has been the staple for 
centuries. We cannot limit our trading 
activities at the will and demand of the 


e 


Department can make 
Congress does 


} 
dea 
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Secretary. For such an action 


destroy our American rice industry 
Such an action in one commodit 


lead only to similar actions 
commodities—and we would soon 
destruction of our agricultural] 
omy—and with it, the collapss 
Nation’s strength. 

If the Department of State ; 
in keeping our rice out of far- 
markets, it may 
campaign against export 
bacco, and wheat in var 
£ lo be ° 
A few 
ised because 
man. 


of cott 
ious part 
days ago a great 
the S 


ra oe 
This 


fired one 


cretary of 
action on tl! 
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of the State Department has thx 
of depriving untold thousands of 


ilies in the United States of thei 
because just as surely as this pi 
the State Department is 
prevail then we will see the end 
rote rice stry as we s 
day. > have already suffered 
eo aha in rice acreage acros: 
tion—and this action on the part 
Dulles and nonagricultural 
in the Department of State woul 
it sary to further redu 
ages by a large percentage in 19 
Mr. Speaker, I have opposed a 
ment throughout the time that 
been privileged to serve in the H 
ee I do not belie 
peasement. do I favor 
of the ea nt of State, v 
my humble opinion, oa m 
economic sement. 
Reciprocal trade, a bulwark 
American foreign policy, 
fact if our Department of 
secrecy of negotiations, gives 
export markets and exerts veto 
over actions of other branche 
Federal Government see 
ment Public Law 480. 
Back in September the Pri 
sued an Executive order statin 
the policy of 
of our surplus 
on a competitive world market. 
some reason, the Department 
while recognizing this order, 
strain agreements under Public I 
and speaks belittingly of 
sales.” 
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Mr. Speaker, there has been int) 
in the House H. R. 5563 whi 
pin down the intent of the Con 
reference to Public Law 480 anc 
prevent the Secretary of t 
exerting such veto powers. 
bill and I urge the Congre 
speedy action in adopting th 
protect cur agricultural famili¢ 
keep open the channels of world 

I wish to commend ag 
of our Secretary of Agriculture. 
done a valiant work to save ma 
our agricultural commodities 
that he will continue to stand fi 
I do hope that next week when th 
committee meets again that 
heed the intent of the Con 
refuse to permit the Secreta 
to give away our export markets 
rupt our domestic agriculture 
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Hells Canyon Dam 
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HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


REEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 

leave to extend my remarks in the 

) I include the following resolu- 

ertaining to construction of the 
Federal dam in Hells Canyon: 

v s the supply of hydroelectric energy 

‘ific Northwest has presently forced 

ilment of production of aluminum 


af ¢ 





er goods essential to defense and 
iis | prosperity; and 
- \ ! reliable surveys indicate that by 


less adequate steps are taken now, 
t n will face even more critical short- 
th d 
is advance planning for the inte- 
r i development of the water resources 
region, as represented by the findings 
ymmendations of the Army's 308 re- 
is for the construction by the Federal 
ernment of a high dam at the Hells Can- 
yn the Snake River; and 
is such a dam, operated as an inte- 
t of the Bonneville system, will bring 
i benefits to downstream areas in the 
m of increased power production and 
Therefore be it 
R i, That Friendly Grange, No. 897, 
‘ ’ n record requesting immediate enact- 
F S, 1333, which would authorize the 
tion, operation, and maintenance 
1e Hells Canyon Dam by the Federal Gov- 
ern! t; be it further 
I i, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Morse and NEuBERGER, of 
Oregon; Senator MANSFIELD, of Montana, the 
rman of the Senate Insular Affairs and 
Interior Committee; Congresswoman EDITH 
Green, of Oregon; the National Hells Canyon 
; iation, and to the Oregon State Grange. 
MILDRED NORMAN, 


ntrol* 
rUl. 





Master. 
CLAIRE ELLIOTT, 
. Secretary. 
Approved March 24, 1954, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
I OF MACHINISTs, 
Mount Hoop LopcE No. 1005, 


April 8, 1955. 
Hon. Evirnh GREEN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak MapaAM: It is the wish of the mem- 
bership of Mount Hood Lodge No. 1005, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, to be 
placed on record as endorsing and support- 
ing House of Representatives bill 4730. 

It is our belief, and history has proven, 
Federal contract and operation of such 
ts in the Columbia River Basin are 
desirable, 


+} 


w 


With sincere approval of your past efforts 
! half of this bill and best wishes for 
suture success, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
RALPH F.. KAUFMAN, 
Financial Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 


there is at this time an effort 
= made to substitute a plan for multiple 
¥ Gams for the Government proposed high 
! the Snake River, and the high dam 
‘8 hecessary for the development of the 
‘mbia River to its fullest capacity; and 


freas for the past several years, since 


hing of this development, we have 
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seen the benefits accruing from the low 
cost electricity to the people of the North- 
west, particularly to the small farm opera- 
tor; and 

Whereas under Government control this 
increase in the use of electri 
strated the fact 


ity has demon- 
that the public utilities 


have had the major part in the growth of 
the Northwest and in bringing to us the 
many advantages of low cost power; and 
Whereas with even the low rates for elec- 
tricit the dams are returning to the Gov- 


ernment am 


rep 


unts of money annually to in- 
iyment in the allotted time all 
of the cost of the dams; and 

Whereas the high dam is a part of the sys- 


sure the 


tem of development which takes into con- 
sideration the multiple use of water for pro- 
duction of electricity and also the great 
added advantage of flood control, irrigation, 
and water transportation, as well as recrea- 
tion facilities; and 

Whereas the construction of low level 
dams would break the chain of planned 


development of the rivers, give a 
amount of development, result in a 


smaller 
higher 
and future 
users, and 

Whereas the entire Northwest area is 
dependent to a great extent on the furnish- 
ing of cheap power to many present and 
potential manufacturers, as well as the 
small independent users of electricity; and 

Whereas the past has shown us that the 
private power interests are more interested 
in profit than development, and that they 
have failed to make the moves necessary to 
get cheap power to a large number of peo- 
ple: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Siletz Valley Grange, No. 
558, earnestly urges that every effort be made 
to see that the orderly and planned develop- 
ment of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries be carried out for the benefit of all the 
people as opposed to a comparative few; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the full development of 
this area will be hindered by substituting 
the low dams for the high one. 

This resolution passed by the members 
of Siletz Valley Grange, No. 558, at the regu- 
lar meeting April 4, 1955. 

WALTER POMPEL, 
Master, 





J. E. BLoom, 
Committee, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Senate bill 1333 has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate for the 
construction of Hells Canyon Dam on the 
Snake River Canyon by Senators Morse and 
NEUBERGER and many other Senators; and 

Whereas to get the full benefit of all the 
possible power energy, flood control, irriga- 
tion, navigation, recreation, and all other ace 
cruing benefits to all the people of the 
Northwest for more industries and fuller 
employment for an ever-increasing army of 
working people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Division of 
Labor Leagues for Political Education of 
Portland, Oreg., so sincerely endorse and 
pledge full support of United States Senate 
bill 1333; and be it further 

Resolved, That those Senators be sincerely 
commended for their progressive action in 
introducing Senate bill 1333. 


A. E. LARSON. 

C. J. LASALLE. 
ARVILLA E. LIVERMORE, 
Mary L. BISHOP, 
HELEN BLAKE. 

PEARL POTTER 


FLAVIA SKINNER. 
ZOE WILSON. 





Whereas the necessity for building the high 
Federal dam in Hells Canyon, on the Snake 
River, is very vital at this time; and 
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A Rose on F. D. R.’s Grave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article appearing in the 
Trainman News of April 18, 1955, en- 
titled “A Rose on F. D. R.’s Grave.” 

The article is as follows: 

A ROSE ON F. D. R.’s GRAVE 

We rej with all 
victory is within civilization’s 
war against that 
whose chief victims 


that 


the 


mankind 
grasp in 
dread, crippling disease 
have been children. 


oice along 


The eternal gratitude of all the peoples of 
the earth, all races, colors, and creeds, is 
due Dr. Jonas E. Salk and the many other 


scientists who played roles in the develop- 
ment of the antipolio vaccine which now 
promises to wipe out some of the death and 
suffering in this unhappy world of much 


death and suffering. 

We are certain that as soon as possible and 
practicable, the United States will make the 
vaccine not only available to all the peoples 
of the world but see to it that they get it. 
Polio, like all other disease, knows no colors, 
no creeds, no national boundaries, and no 
political differences. It knows children, and 
attacks children—and children are every- 
where. Here is one scientific advance, une 
like nuclear fission which has inspired fear 


uld make 
maybe we w 


of us, that can and sh friends for 
us. If it does that, then n't 
be saving our children to sacrifice them later 


to war. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
humbly expresses its thanks to Dr. Salk and 


the host of others who have finally made this 
moment We speak for 
more than 200,000 railroad familie ! 

in the cities and way points of the U! 
States d Canada, wherever 


suus achievement 














threads lead, and whose hopes for a happier 
healthier life are lifted 

We are proud that th reat lentific ad- 
vance was made in And it is not 
without a small bi action at it 
was made with our } 1 d )- 
operation. As an organization, and as in- 
dividuals, we helped spark the March of 
Dimes, stimulated interest in the Na nal 
Foundation for Infantile Paraly and 


line 100 percent in every drive 


went down the 


and appeal. Many others were with us, from 
labor, from management, from all parts of 
our society The succe wouldn't have been 
possible without ¢ yone help. 
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» important thing for the entire world 
; that the antipolio drive, the re- 
i l voluntary and selfless 
war on polio was started by Franklin 
‘ a great President and humani- 
» himself had been afflicted with 
heart gave the campaign im- 
and it was fitting that 
achieved and announced on the 
iry of his death. It was like 
ye on his grave. 


fn) 


SEV 


spiration 


wt ett 


H. R. 5115 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida |Mr. SIKEs] recently introduced 
H. R. 5115, to prohibit the disposal by 
contract or Executive order of work tra- 
ditionally performed by civilian com- 
ponents of the Department of Defense 
unless it can be proven that the disposal 
is economically sound and that it will not 
endanger our national security. 

This measure interested me, Mr. 
Speaker, because I have received protests 
in connection with the curtailment of 
certain types of activities performed by 
the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard in the 
legislative district I have the privilege of 
representing. I am sure other Members 
of Congress have had similar protests. 

On receiving these protests I made ap- 
propriate inquiries and was advised it 
was the policy of the Department of De- 
fense to foster free competitive enter- 
prise and to avoid the use of Govern- 
ment-owned and operated commercial 
and industrial type facilities. I was fur- 
ther advised that pursuant to this policy, 
the Navy had issued directives providing 
for study of such activities in our naval 
shipyards. 

The criteria to be used in eliminating 
any Government operation I was in- 
formed would be on the following basis: 

The necessity for meeting the military 
demand at all times without delay, particu- 
larly where abnormal or fluctuating military 
demand makes private sources or operation 
impractical to the extent that the current 
or mobilization need cannot be met. 

The absence of private facilities of suffi- 
elent capacity located within a reasonable 
distance from the point of demand. 

The need for maintaining facilities for 
the training of personnel (for operation in 
a zone of action or advance base or overseas 
operations where commercial facilities will 
not be available) where an organized train- 
ing program for the type of skills involved, 
specifically requires the use of the facility in 
question. 

The danger of compromising information 
which would aid potential or known enemies, 
or which would otherwise be prejudicial to 
the interests of the United States, where 
adequate provision can be made only through 
Government operation. 
~ Any other criterion demonstrating a par- 
ticular Government operation to be in the 
public interest. 


In compliance with these directives, 
and based upon the criteria set forth 
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therein, the laundry services at the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard have been discon- 
tinued, box and crate manufacture has 
been curtailed, and the office machine 
repair shop will be closed, effective June 
15, 1955. In addition, studies are pre- 
sently being undertaken to determine the 
desirability of continuing the acetylene, 
oxygen and nitrogen plants, the auto- 
motive repair shop, the tree and garden 
nurseries, and the photographic equip- 
ment and chronometer repair facilities. 

The Navy assured me that implemen- 
tation of the above-mentioned policy is 
being carried out with due regard to the 
importance of maintaining our naval 
shipyards in a condition of readiness to 
accomplish their appointed tasks both 
now and in the event of a future national 
emergency. 

The Navy further assured me that 
when services or the manufacturing of 
items required at Puget Sound are cur- 
tailed in the shipyard, these items and 
services will be contracted for with local 
private firms when practicable. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out.one 
glaring omission in the criteria which I 
just recited as having been given me by 
the Navy, which is covered by H. R. 5115; 
namely, the transfer of work to a private 
contractor would have to be economi- 
cally sound. Efficiency and economy re- 
quire the integration of many operations. 
Some of these may be such that indi- 
vidually they could be performed by 
private contractors outside of Govern- 
ment property, but it seems to me, if you 
are going to follow the Navy’s criteria, 
the net result could greatly increase cost 
and reduce efficiency. Take automobile 
repair as a case in point. In a Govern- 
ment garage work can be performed 
when cars are not in use. This cuts 
down on the total number of automobiles 
required; also, by upkeep and preventive 
attention, the overall repair cost is 
greatly reduced. 

I do not want to appear in the posi- 
tion of opposing competitive free enter- 
prise. After all, I have supported elimi- 
nation of costly barge lines and other 
Government operations directly com- 
petitive with private enterprise and 
costing the taxpayers vast sums of 
money. But I think Congress should 
watch our purse strings and be sure the 
Department of Defense is not going off 
on an ideological spree. I hope the 
Armed Services Committee will take a 
careful look at this whole matter. 


The Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 
Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
the Kennedy (Minn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


April 29 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas the sugar industry Is a vit 
necessary part of the agricultural life 
Red River Valley of the North; and 
Whereas quota provisions incorpor 
the Sugar Act of 1948 as temporarily 
ent still are in force, denying the 
right of this industry to grow with ou 
tion; and 
Whereas the domestic sugar indust 
through important technological p 
increased its own productivity per a 
some 20 percent since establishment 
marketing quotas in the Sugar Act « 
and 
Whereas the combination of rigid 1 
ing restrictions and increased prod 
per acre is forcing injurious acreags 
tions and other sharp constrictions 
domestic sugar industry; and 
Whereas these pressures not only ar 
ing to the severe and unwarranted ads 
of the domestic sugar industry, but a 
having a depressing effect upon the eco: 
life of the valley: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the secretary of the 
nedy Chamber of Commerce is hers 
structed to forward copies of this re: 
to the Senators and Representatives e é 
to the Congress by the people of Minnesot 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture I 
tary of State, and the Secretary of the I 
rior. 
Passed by the Kennedy Chamber of 
merce, April 13, 1955. 
ROBERT PETERSBURG 
Pre 
Writs LILLIQUIST, 
Sec 


A Trip on the Inter-American Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BOW. {r. Speaker, 
York Times of Sunday contains an ex 
tremely interesting account of a t! 
the Inter-American Highway written by 
Hon. Robert C. Hill, our very ab! 
bassador to the neighbor Repu 
San Salvador. 

Robert Hill has served as Am! 
in both Costa Rica and San Salvador, 
and I am proud to number him among 
my friends. He is young, energé 
pable—just the man we need i 
sent the United States in the important 
task of cementing our friendship and 
building mutual respect in Central Ame! 
ica. 

From his own experience, driv 
from San Salvador, Ambassador 
gives us good reason for suppo! 
President’s recent proposal to ¢ 
the Inter-American Highway. 
leave to include his article as a 
my remarks: 

DRIVING Up From SALVADOR—OvuR AM 
TO THE Goop NEIGHBOR REPUB! 
ON A TRIP ALONG THE INTER-AMERI 
WAY 

(By Robert C. Hill, United States Am! 

to El Salvador) 

President Eisenhower has urged 
that the Congress give its most 
consideration to accelerated con 


the Nev 














o SS 
. 


way 














19595 


e 


the Inter-American Highway to Panama. 
pacentiy, he wrote the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House, calling attention 
+> its importance and to the economic de- 
al opment of the countries through which 
+ passes. He also pointed out that the road 
help increase trade and improve politi- 
ations among these countries and the 
I believe the President's rec- 





it | 






ui TC 


United States. 

- mendations warrant the most careful con- 
eration. 

ae first traveled the Inter-American High- 

way when I was assigned as Ambassador to 

( 1 Rica. The highway in Costa Rica 1s 
weather and passable from the capital, 

met José, north to Managua, the capital of 

sainas igua. A good portion of it is concrete 


Nical 


ved. After I was transferred from Costa 
, to El Salvador. I again drove the Pan- 
smerican Highway between San Salvador and 
1 icigalpa, the capital of Honduras. There 

n I found a passable all-weather road, 
1e pé g of which is now underway. 
My travels along these portions of the 
hiohway made me want to see more of it, 
i wasn’t too long before my wife and 
1 began planning a trip to the States via 
way from San Salvador. 

TALL TALE 


Frvery so often you hear about some in- 
repid adventurer who, with four-wheel-drive 
ep, Thompson submachine gun, sleeping 
- and K-rations, has managed to drive 
iizhway. When interviewed he usually 
mething like: “Well, it really wasn’t 
ng once I managed to fight off the 
natives and recover from the attacks 
of t ical insects.” 
f these stories are, of course, exag- 
It would be an equal exaggeration, 
however, were I to say that it is now possible 
fa tourist to leave the southern border of 
the United States and drive south to the 
ma Canal Zone along a fully paved all- 
ther highway. The truth lies somewhere 
in between these extremes and in between 
» gaps where the road is yet to be built. 
The only preparation we made for our 
recent trip was to make sure that our 1953 
is in tiptop condition. We didn’t buy 
4gun. We didn’t buy camping equipment. 
dn't buy any special clothing. We did 
uurchase a tankful of gas and acquire an 
)map and on March 8 began what turned 
be a wonderful trip. 
It is a journey which I am certain will 
interest thousands of people in the United 
States. It convinced me that early comple- 
tion of the road will be in the interest of 
both inter-American economic development 
and hemispheric security. 
COFFEE COUNTRY 
We drove north on an all-asphalt highway 
through beautiful coffee country until we 
hed the Guatemalan border. Ezaico, the 
‘mous Salvadoran volcanic mountain, ex- 
pioded as we were traveling along the high- 
Way, and that beautiful sight—the volcano 
erupts every 10 or 15 minutes—made the 
trip interesting and very worthwhile. 
1 Guatemala we were impressed by the 
ity of the country—the rolling plateaus 
i the Guatemalans in their colorful na- 
e tumes working in the fields. 
he highway from the border to Guate- 
‘ City is all-weather gravel. Asphalting 
paving are now under way. The dis- 
ice ls 174 miles, which we traveled easily 
hours. We spent the night in the cap- 
Hal at d in the morning we encountered the 
t Our “troubles.”” Our battery was 
1 as a doornail. However, this we short- 
scovered could not be attributed to wily 
“ele Savages, but instead to a friend of 
‘'S Who had borrowed our car the evening 


ae and neglected to turn off the light 
cn, 


We 
are ay 














Tr 





v 





and 








purchased a new battery (spare parts 
‘lable for practically all cars in each 
© Central American capitals) and took 
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off for the Mexican border city of Tapachu- 
la. The distance is 220 miles, and that was 
the difficult part of the trip. 


ROUGH ROAD 


At times we had to slow our car to 5 miles 
an hour, but although the road was rough 
it was always passable. I might add that 
in the entire trip, with 5 persons in the car 
and 14 pieces of baggage, we did not hit 
bottom until we crossed the bridge at La- 
redo, Tex. 

The scenery from Guatemala City to Tapa- 
chula is spectacular—tall mountains on both 
sides of the road, beautiful lakes, and thick 
pine forests like those in northern Maine 

We had been advised to carry firearms 
but we decided instead to fly a small Amer- 
ican flag on our front bumper. This created 
considerable interest, and in the back coun- 
try of Guatemala we received many a viva 
las Estados Unidos. When we stopped for 
gas the car would be surrounded by curious, 
friendly Indians who asked many questions 
about our trip. 

We had no difficulty in finding food. The 
motels are moving with the highway and 
are already as far south as the Guatemalan 
border. 

One must plan to cross the Mexican-Gua- 
temalan line before 6 p. m., as the border 
closes at that hour and does not open until 
6 a.m. Border crossing in Central America 
is easy; all one needs is a tourist card and 
papers showing that the tourists own their 
car. We spent the night of March 9 at 
Tapachula where we found very fine accom- 
modations. 

RAIL CONNECTION 

In the morning we had to make arrange- 
ments for our car to be transported via 
freight car to Arriaga, Mexico. It cost $41 for 
4 tickets on the train and the automobile, 
plus a charge of $2.50 for loading and $2 
for unloading the car. Travel on the train 
through picturesque southern Mexico was 
very comfortable. The trip took 12 hours. 

We noticed that there was no dining car 
on the train. Shortly after we got under- 
way, &@ man came through the train hawk- 
ing soft drinks. He showed up every 10 
minutes for the rest of the trip. 

Lunch on the train was a wonderful expe- 
rience. We pulled into a small town and, 
descending from the train, found ourselves 
surrounded by hawkers of tortillas, black 
beans, baked, fried, and boiled chickens, and 
savory smelling cuts of meats which were 
being broiled over hot charcoal fires. We 
made our selection (finding it impossible to 
resist buying also bouquets of cut flowers) 
and returned to our seats to eat. It is hard 
to describe the pleasure one gets traveling 
along through southern Mexico at a slow 
pace, eating fried chicken and gazing at the 
scenery. 

We arrived at Arriaga at 8:30 at night, and 
were disappointed to find there were no hotel 
accommodations and gasoline. After dinner 
we were able to locate a gallon of lighter fluid 
and nine gallons of kerosene which we used 
to get us over the mountain and back onto 
the Inter-American Highway where we were 
able to find a filling station. 

STOP AT TEHUANTEPEC 


We drove on to Tehuantepec and spent the 
night there. On this part of the trip, we 
found accommodations and gas available 
everywhere. The next day we drove to 
Oaxaca and stayed there overnight and the 
next morning drove in to Mexico City. 

From Mexico City we drove to Tamazun- 
chaie where we had good accommodations, 
and the following day we drove to Laredo, 
about a 12-hour trip. We had no unusual 
incidents on the highway. Much of the 
scenery is like traveling through Utah, Ne- 
vada, and Colorado. The people are very 
friendly, the accommodations good, and the 
officials most courteous all along the way. 


5 
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Raral Mail Carriers Lead Interesting Life 


of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the rural mail carriers of our 
country are post-office employees and 
public servants in the best sense of the 
words. An interesting story of the work 
and experiences of one of them appeared 
in the March issue of the Farm Journal. 
It is entitled “Confessions of a Mail 
Carrier.” 

The article was written by Josh Drake, 
Jr., with Richard C. Davids. 

I am sure that the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD and the Members of 
Congress will find the article informative 
and interesting: 

CONFESSIONS OF A MaIL CARRIER 
(By Josh Drake, Jr., with Richard C. Davids) 

(Josh Drake enlisted as a private in the 
infantry in World War IJ, came home with 
the Silver Star, Bronze Star, and Purple 
Heart—took a job as rural mail carrier in 
Oklahoma. We think his article speaks for 
mailmen across the United States, so if your 
mailman hasn't already sneaked this copy of 
Farm Journal to read, show him this story.) 

One day last summer I found this note ina 
mailbox on my route: ‘“Josh—I can't get the 
car started—I've got to get groceries, and the 
men folks are across the river with the trac- 
tors—Alice.” 

Back at the farmhouse a half mile down 
the lane, Alice Flynn was sitting in her car 
waiting for me. I drove up and gave her 
cara push. Just as it started, our bumpers 
hung. In all my years of pushing cars for 
boxholders, I’ve never seen bumpers locked 
the way they were. 

Down at the barn I found a big wrecking 
bar, with which I pried, twisted, and pulled 
but no go. Finally I Jacked up one car while 
Alice pried with the bar. That worked, and 
I continued on my route—an hour behind 
schedule. 

A day never passes that I don’t do some- 
thing like that. Thank God I can. 

I haven't always felt that way about my 
job, or the people I serve. In fact, I started 
this Job on the outs with the world. I came 
back from World War II minus my right 
hand, part of my left, and with 35 pieces of 
shrapnel in my legs. I, Josh Drake, the 
athlete, who'd been so full of dreams. 

All those big plans were out the window 
now. Might as well drive the mail—not 
much else that a cripple could do. I was 
morose and sullen those first few months 

But people along the way didn’t seem to 
notice. On a sweltering day there'd be notes 
like this 

“Josh, if you have the time, there’s cold 
lemonade for you at the house.” 

Or they'd meet me at the mail box with 
iced tea and cookies. 

Gradually I saw that my daily visits meant 
something to them. I was more than just a 
delivery man that the Government paid to 
drive those 62 miles every day. 

They needed someone to laugh and joke 
with, someone to run an occasional errand 
for them in town. 

Slowly, patiently they made me see that 
just about the greatest gift to man is to be 
needed, to be able to help out others. 

I've helped write English themes, deliver 
medicine, change tires, fix pumps, run cattle 
out of fields. 
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I’ve even found lost children. I saw 3- 
year-old Johnnie Holt one day following his 
dog across the road into a willow thicket a 
mile from his home. It was cold, so I put 
boy and dog in my car and drove them home. 

Not a soul was in sight, so I honked my 
horn. Scared nearly frantic, Johnnie's 
mother came running across the field from 
bunting for her boy. 

ut if children along the route are some- 
times a problem, they're greatest 
pleasure. From the time they can toddle out 
to the m they're my pal 

One of my favorites was Roy Kelly, a boy 
who was in love with big words. His mother 
had ordered an air rifle for him, and the very 
next morning he met me at the mailbox to 
pick it up. I tried to explain that it would 
take a week or 10 days. 

But every day for a week he met me, 
each time ‘I dis ippointed him. 

On the eighth day Roy stood on tiptoe 
and looked at the big pile of parcels in the 
back of my car. 


always my 


LIDOA, 


and 


my 


“Mr. Mailman,” he said, “are you sure 
gun isn't there?” 
“Roy,” I said gravely, opening the door for 
Look for 


him to look inside, “you can read. 
yourself. But I am deeply hurt to think you 
would question my honesty.” 

Roy went through the packages without 
looking up. 

“It's not 
wonder about,’ 
ciency.” 

The next day the air rifle came. TI started 
honking my horn half a mile from the house. 
The little rascal heard me, leaped off the 
hot footing it out. He 


I'm beginning to 
“it’s your 6ufli- 


your honesty 
*’ he said, 


porch, and came 
couldn't talk as he ripped the parcel to 
shred 


It was worth a day’s pay to see the look 
on his face as he pulled out the gun, care- 
fully turned it over and over, then slowly 
lifted it to his shoulder and aimed, squint- 
ing from its shiny newness, at a fence post. 

Suddenly he looked up at me and said, 
“Mr. Mailman, I'll bet you're the most suffi- 
cient mailman in the whole world.” 

That boy is a character. The day after he 
finished his first year in school, he showed 
me his straight-A report card and proudly 
said he'd been “emoted” to the second grade. 

To the older folks, I guess I'll always be 
Josh Drake’s boy, or Junior, despite my 37 
years. You see, I was born and raised on 
the route I serve. 

Last December, Mrs. Nichols, a swect old 
lady, called my wife on the phone. 

“Honey,” she said, “does Junior make @ 
commission on the stamps he sells?” 

My wife told her that I got a straight salary 
and mileage, but no commission. 

“Then I'll buy my stamps in town,” she 
said. “I just didn’t want Junior to miss out 
if he could make anything on these 20 
packages I'm sending my grandchildren.” 

There's an old fellow named Flynn on my 
route who raises wolfhounds and some of 
the prettiest Bantam chickens you ever saw. 
Every few months he loads his hounds in a 
trailer and goes wolf hunting, sometimes for 
2 or 3 weeks. 

When he goes, he leaves a note for me to 
feed his prize Bantams. By now I know 
most of those biddies by name. 

You find yourself doing little things like 
that, things the Post Office Departnrent 
doesn't know about—much less require— 
probably rather you wouldn't do. Folks size 
up ® new carrier pretty fast. If he’s a 
stickler for the rules, they'll be careful not 
to ask favors. If they like him, they're soon 
treating him like one of the family, and 
won't hesitate to ask for help. 

But I've been paid tenfold for every extra 
mile and every extra minute. Farm people 
have ways of paying a rural carrier. If I have 
car trouble, they lend me theirs, or take 
To offer to pay is an 


me to town for parts. 
insult. 
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The man with the wolfhounds? Last fall 
after the road past his place had been graded, 
he pulled me through a mile of mud that 
Was nearly knee deep. Each morning he'd 
be waiting on his tractor. I told him I was 
pretty sure I could get through, but he in- 
sisted. 

“No use tearing up your car,” he said. He 
pulled me for 6 days—so fast that I was 
barely behind schedule. 





That woman whose car I helped start 
makes the best fruit cakes I ever tasted. For 
the last 7 yea there’s been a big one in 
the mailbox before Christnras, along with 


a note that means more to me than she'll 


ever guess. 


And so it goes. Some days it seems I take 
@s much out of the mail boxes as I stuff in: 
fruit, vegetables, sausages. 

I remember one winter day in 1948. I 


plowed through one snowdrift after another 
and had to dig out or be pulled out with 
tractors. I finished my route 4 hours late. 

Nine different patrons met me with sand- 





wiches and hot drinks. I had to gulp down 
one sandwich after another under the watch- 
ful eyes of kind ladies, all sure I must be 
6tarving. 

What a privilege it is to matter to such 
wonderful people. 

During the last two wars, the rural mail 


carriers of America were asked to do a spe- 
cial job, that of carrying in person, night 
or day, that fateful message which began: 
“We regret to inform you.” It was the most 
painful job a rural carrier ever did. 

Every morning that I sorted mail during 
the Korean war, I lived in fear of finding 
such a telegram. ut the Lord was kind 
to my patrons, and although three boys 
were wounded, all returned home. 

This is my chance to say thanks—for my 
job and my friends, and what they’ve done 
for me. 


And to the kids, my great pals, always 
helpful. A while back, I had a flat in front 
of the Sexton mail box, and Roxie, a cute 


little 4-year-old, came out to help. She was 
60 eager that, in order to get her out of the 
way, I said: “Roxie, if you want to help, 
why don’t you get a bucket of water and 
fill my radiator?” 

She hurried away, pigtails flying, while 
I congratulated myself for my tact. 

I changed the tire without further inter- 
ruption. When I had let the car down, I 
said: “Roxie, did the radiator need any wa- 
ter?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said. “The front radiator 
didn’t hold but a cupful, but the back 
radiator held a whole bucket.” 

You guessed it. My gas gage registered 
8 gallons—2 of them water. I finished the 
route in Roxie’s father’s Ford. 





The Indian Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 

Commissioner Scott, offered the following 
resolution, and moved its adoption: 

“Whereas the deplorable condition of the 
American Indian has again been brought be- 
fore the citizens of Minnesota and this county 
board; and 

“Whereas the well meant efforts of a board 
member to solve the problem by giving a job 
to an unemployed Indian can only be a tem- 
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porary solution to a single case whi. 
are thousands existing in America 

“Whereas the white settlers of a I 
century seized from the original ow, 
force and superiority of weapons, la 
erals, timber, and power sources of 
value; and 

“Whereas our attitude toward c« 
peoples has changed, and instead 
priating the wealth of the conquer 
build the bombed homes and pub! 
ings, rehabilitate the sick and wou; 
restore the shattered economy of the 
quered nation; and 

‘“‘Whereas our debt to the former 
this broad land is greater than to . 
the Japanese, and others conquered in; 
wars: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon the P tent 
and the Congress of the United s 
take immediate steps to alleviate ¢ 
suffering among the Indians and t 
a commission for a thorough sty 
Indian problem to the end that al] pn 
trained to become employable and 
porting, and that attention to the ; 
of the original Americans be given I ri 
the subject of displaced persons from { 
lands. Integrating the Indian int ir € 
nomic life will do much to erase fr, 
history one of its blackest pages.” 

The question was on the adopti 
resolution and the roll being called. th 
were five yeas and no nays, as foll 

Ainsworth, yea. 

Christensen, yea. 

Hanson, yea. 

Scott, yea. 

Chairman Matthews, yea. 

Resolution adopted. 





Rearming of Western Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ST 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, during 
the recent consideration of the Paris 
protocols, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations received a statement from Mr. 
James P. Warburg, which should have 
been inserted in the printed committee 
hearings on the subject. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this statement 
from Mr. Warburg, together with his 
letter accompanying it, be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be print 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEw York, N. Y., March 16 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations C 
tee, United States Senate C 
Building, Washington, D. C 

My Dear SENATOR: I understand t! 
committee is going to hold hear! 
Western European Union agreen i 
near future. I do not wish to request 4 
hearing, but having testified on a ¢ F 
erable number of occasions before the Sena” 
Foreign Relations Committee with r¢ 
our European policy, I should like respect 
fully to submit the attached st 
your consideration and for po: 
sion in the record. 

I do not request a hearing b 
question before your committee Is ¥ 
not to recommend ratification. I 
in good conscience, recomime! 


4 








s.ation at this stage of the game be- 
-. the United States has gone much too 
ng other nations to ratify to make 
ndrawal possible. I should, however, 

repeat in the shape of the attached 
nent the major points of the warning 
t our present policy, which I have on 
.ecasions in the past submitted to 
mittee. 

Very respectfully yours, 

. JAMES WARBURG. 
pipen PRESENTED TO WINTER CONFERENCE OF 
*-e CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
RONTO ON MaARcH 26, 1955 


(By James P. Warburg) 


int of view about rearming West 
ny can be stated in four words, 

igainst it. 
ve written and spoken in opposition 
for the past 7 years, in your country 

as in my own. I shall go on oppos- 

) long as there remains the slightest 

f preventing it from coming to pass. 
In this brief opening statement I shall 
eonfine myself to making a few categorical 

ns which are open to challenge and 

h I am prepared to defend with sup- 

ting argument and evidence. First, two 
military assertions: 

1. The only reason for rearming Germany 
{s the belief that Western Europe cannot be 
defended against Russian invasion without 
German troops. This is, no doubt, true. 
But it is also true that Western Europe 
cannot be defended against a Russian inva- 

n with German troops—least of all if 
the German contribution to western de- 

is limited to 12 divisions in order to 
nt the Germany Army from outweigh- 
that of France. The fact is that the 
y way to defend Europe against a Rus- 
vasion is to prevent that invasion from 
¢g launched. 

2. The only reasonable case for maintain- 
ing that 12 German divisions would make 
the difference between a defensible and an 
indefensible Western Europe rested upon an 
imption which has been invalidated. 
ssumption was that, with both sides 
in possession of nuclear weapons, neither 
side would use them for fear of reprisal. 
Therefore, it was argued, conventional ground 

rees would regain their former impor- 
tance. This never very realistic assumption 
was knocked into a cocked hat when the 
NATO Council declared on December 18, 
1954, that, in the event of a Russian attack, 
the NATO forces would at once use tactical 
tomic weapons, to offset superior Russian 
nventional strength. Field Marshal Mont- 
mery had already made this quite explicit 
1a lecture delivered on October 21 in which 
he had said: 

“I want to make it absolutely clear that 
we at SHAPE are basing all our operational 
planning on using atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons in our defense. With us it is no 
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d ‘They may possible be used.’ It is 
very definitely: “They will be used, if we are 
attacked.’ ” 

It is, therefore, perfectly clear that if 


ia launches an invasion of Western 
Europe, world war III, fought with atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, will have begun. In 

1a war 12 German ground divisions will 
atord about as much protection to Western 
Europe as a World War II Anderson shelter 
afford to your family. So much for the 
military argument. 

Let me turn now to the political side: 

1. The consummation of any plan to re- 
‘rm West Germany as a member of the 
NATO alliance will foreclose all hope of end- 
‘ng the partition of Germany in the foresee- 
adle future, 

2. So long as Germany remains parti- 
, ned, it will remain a time bomb ticking 
“a he heart of the European community. 

_ Given the existing balance of power, 
“cither Russia nor the West can hope to gain 





+ 
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control of all of Germany, except perhaps 
through a war which would leave little worth 
controlling in Germany or any other part of 
Western Europe. 

4. The key to a European peace settlement 
is the peaceful reunification of Germany on 
terms which will eliminate it as a bone of 
contention and provide the maximum assur- 
ance that it will not again become a pawn, 
partner, or prime mover in aggression 
against either East or West. 

5. An all-German settlement of this na- 
ture demands that Russia abandon its hope 
of gaining control of Germany through un- 
democratic processes and that the West 
abandon its demand for a German military 
alliance. Russia has indicated its willing- 
ness to retreat from the position taken a 
year ago at the Berlin Conference. The 
Western Powers have never given the slight- 
est indication of willingness to retreat from 
their demand that a reunified Germany shall 
be free to enter the NATO alliance. 

6. No plan for making the rearmed two- 
thirds of a permanently partitioned Ger- 
many into the keystone in the arch of West 
European defense will command the whole- 
hearted allegiance of the West European peo- 
ples, so long as the possibility of reaching an 
all-German settlement has not been fully 
explored. Neither the French, the German, 
nor the British Parliaments would have rati- 
fied the EDC or WEU treaties, were it not for 
fear that the United States would withdraw 
from Europe altogether if West Germany were 
not somehow rearmed. Parliamentary rati- 
fication in these circumstances creates not a 
situation of strength but a situation of 
dangerous weakness. 

7. Once the West Germans have been given 
sovereignty and the right to rearm, they will 
have obtained from the West all that the 
West has to give. They can then achieve the 
liberation of their 18 million compatriots and 
the recapture of their lost lands in the East 
only by war or by negotiation with Russia. 

8. To the extent that the Western Powers 
obstruct negotiations with Russia, they will 
alienate the Germans and turn them toward 
the East. 

9. If, while they still have the power to 
do so, the Western Powers do not negotiate 
the reunification of Germany on terms which 
immunize it against Soviet seduction or 
penetration, the Germans will sooner or later 
take matters into their own hands. In that 
event, the terms of reunification may well 
be such as to constitute a serious danger to 
the West. 

Finally, let me add one observation as to 
Germany itself. 

The German people are not ready to be 
trusted with a military establishment. If 
given arms before they have developed a far 
more firmly established democratic tradition, 
their nation is likely once more to become 
“not a state possessing an army but an army 
possessing a state.” For this assertion I can 
give you two authorities: John Foster Dulles 
and Konrad Adenauer. Both of these gen- 
tlemen stated what I have just said as their 
chief reason for supporting the now defunct 
European Defense Community. Chancellor 
Adenauer used this argument to obtain rati- 
fication of EDC by a reluctant parliament. 
Secretary of State Dulles made an eloquent 
speech to Mr. Molotov at the Berlin Confer- 
ence @ year ago, warning that a national 
German army would constitute a terrible 
threat to peace. Both are now striving with 
might and main to create that army. 

In summary: 

There is no valid military reason for West 
German rearmament. If there ever was one, 


it was destroyed on December 18, 1954. 
From the political point of view, the rati- 
fication of WEU merely restores the bargain- 
ing position which was destroyed by French 
rejection of EDC. Unless that bargaining 
position is used to bargain before a West 
German army actually comes into being, the 
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future of Europe will rest in the hands of 
the Bonn Republic. The nature of that 
young republic is, at best, wholly unpredio- 
table. 

The conclusion ts, I think, obvious. 





Price Support and the Wisconsin 
Dairyman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each week 
there arrives in my office, as in the offices 
of other legislators, a great variety of 
daily and weekly newspapers from my 
State. 

One such newspaper is the Sharon Re- 
porter, published weekly in Walworth 
County, Wis. 

On the front page of its most recent 
issue, it carried the grim story of an 
aroused meeting of grassroots dairy 
farmers who had, in my judgment, very 
rightly assembled to protest the inade- 
quate return which our farmers are get- 
ting for milk. Some 400 to 500 farmers 
crowded the local grange hall to ask 
over their problems and to try to get 
some action upon them. 

The farmers pointed out that in the 
last 3 years their milk returns have 
dropped $1.50 per hundredweight, and 
that right now Wisconsin dairymen are 
receiving only approximately $3.25 per 
hundredweight, which is less than 7 
cents a quart. That is certainly a mea- 
ger return for the farmer’s labor—7 days 
a week, 52 weeks a year—and for his 
heavy investment in cattle, machinery, 
and buildings. 

These facts point up problems which 
I, for one, have raised on the Senate floor 
time and time again, and which I have 
reviewed in .detail with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other Federal 
authorities. 

I congratulate the farmers of the 
Sharon area for taking steps to secure 
justice for the great dairy segment of 
our economy, and I pledge my own con- 
tinued efforts toward that objective. 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial which was carried in the April 14 
issue of the Sharon Reporter which de- 
scribed this grassroots meeting. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FARMER Is UNHAPPY ABouT HIs 
PRICE FOR MILK 

The price being paid the farmer in the 
Chicago milkshed for his milk is the most 
important matter in his mind at this time. 
One must admit as much, after witnessing 
the assembly at Grange Hall last Tuesday 
night. 

To bring 420 farmers out to an 8 p. m. 
meeting, after they had worked in the fields 
all the day, is a Herculean feat. But the 
“protesting farmers” announcement of a 
meeting to discuss the matter on a real grass- 
roots level did just that. 
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It took county sheriff’s deputies to handle 
the traffic; there were cars parked almost a 
mile on either side of the hall. One farmer 
told us, “I parked my car a mile away, 
walked to the hall, then couldn't get in.” 
The writer had trouble edging his way 
through the packed hall to a position where 
he could get within camera range. 

“Keep farm organizations out of this,” 
Mike Dorocke, who did much of the speak- 
ing said. “We aren’t here for the purpose of 
battling them. We want, instead, to do what 
we can as producers to get a more equitable 
share of what the consumer pays for fresh 
milk in the Chicago market area.” 

There was ample opportunity for all to be 
heard. At times it was hard to hear, and a 
tap of the gavel from the chairman was 
necessary to maintain order. But this was 
the real “grassroots’—these were not 
polished organizers who had called this 
meeting to order. 

W. T. Carlson of Walworth presented a 
letter from Colorado’s Department of Agri- 
culture to prove that dairymen in the Love- 
land-Greeley-Longmont area get only $1.42 
for grade-A milk—and their farms are worth 
$200 to $400 per acre. “Things could even 
get that bad,” he said. 

There was a definite majority of those 
present who believe the lawmakers in Wash- 
ington can help to improve the local milk 
price situation. Of course some spoke openly 
in opposition of “going to Washington for 
help,” but the assembly returned to the ma- 
jority desire to do just that. 

So they distributed mimeographed letters. 
These are to be signed by producers and 
members of their family and mailed to their 
Senators and Congressmen. “We want no 
handouts, but demand a decent livelihood,” 
they say in part. “We will fight through the 
ballot box for our rights and justice.” 

If nothing more were to come of the meet- 
ing, the very fact that 420 turned out should 
stir all those concerned with dairying to the 
point of doing whatever is humanly possible 
to get the milk producer his fair share of 
the retail price. 

But more may come soon from this meet- 
fing. There was a committee of producers 
formed—farmers from Sharon, Elkhorn, 
Clinton, Delavan, Harvard, Capron, and Al- 
den. This committee will determine to keep 
the ball rolling—to carry the fight for a 
fairer share of the consumer’s milk dollar 
along, until they feel the results of their 
fight in the milk checks, 





Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of another Pan-American Day 
I again want to assure our friends south 
of us in this hemisphere that we are 
bound by ties more solid, more sincere, 
and more understanding than ever be- 
fore. We form a great bloc of free na- 
tions under God, and with God’s help we 
will go forward together for better lives 
and all those things that mean peace 
and prosperity under a Christian sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay my per- 
sonal tribute to Rev. Joseph F. Thorning 
for his unceasing work to further cement 
our relations with our southern neigh- 
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bors. He is always in the forefront of 
every movement that tends toward closer 
cooperation, and how fortunate we are 
to have such a man giving of his time 
and talents to this most worthy cause. 





Dismissal of Edward J. Corsi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the most reputable fraternal organiza- 
tions in America, the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, recently directed its 
national head, George J. Spatuzza, to 
send a telegram to President Eisenhower 
commenting on the dismissal of Mr. 
Edward J. Corsi, and on the question of 
our immigwation and citizenship policies. 
In this telegram, Mr. Spatuzza urged the 
President to support changes in the 
McCarran-Walter Act, with particular 
reference to the national origins quota 
system. 

Mr. Leonard H. Pasqualicchio, na- 
tional deputy of this same lodge, sent a 
supplementary telegram to President 
Eisenhower concerning this whole 
matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
2 telegrams, copies of which were made 
available to me by the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Cuicaco, April 12, 1955. 
Hon. DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

News of the dismissal of Edward J. Corsi 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
on Refugee Problems came as a shock to 
every member of the Order Sons of Italy in 
America. They join me in protesting the un- 
fair, unwarranted, and unjust treatment ac- 
corded to this great American, whose devoted 
public service to the Nation and to his State 
has endeared him to his fellow men. Indeed, 
to no better man could the refugee program 
have been entrusted to than to Corsi, who 
the Secretary of State described “the best 
qualified man for the job.” 

We fear that the success of the refugee 
program so dear to your heart and to the 
hearts of the freedom-loving people is now in 
danger. Therefore, we respectfully beseech 
you to take effective steps to expedite its 
accomplishment. And in the name of justice 
we respectfully request your benign inter- 
cession to the end that changes be effectu- 
ated in the McCarran-Walter immigration 
and nationality law, particularly to the na- 
tional origin faze of it, so that said law may 
be in consonance with the American prin- 
ciple of fair play and to democratic ideals. 

GEORGE J. SPATUZZA, 
Supreme Venerable, Order Sons of 
Italy in America. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1955. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Supplementing the telegram sent you by 

Supreme Venerable George J. Spatuzza, of the 


Order Sons of Italy in America, regar 
dismissal of Mr. Edward Corsi, a 
assistant to the Secretary of State. . 
tional deputy of the organization in y 
ington, I have been requested to j 
of the hundreds of complaints rece} 
from all parts of the country, prot 
disgraceful dismissal of Mr. Corsi, } 
der Sons of Italy, organized over 50 vy; 
and now having thousands of membe; 
States of the Union, considers such an 
tion a direct insult to Mr. Corsi and to :), 
10 million Americans of Italian orip We 
respectfully suggest that you take a ; 
interest in this matter. Fi 
L. H. Pasquaticcnio 
National Deputy, Order Sons of Itg 
in America, Washington, D.c. ~ 


a 


The Anniversary of Bataan Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of the year in 1942 a battle was 
raging in the Philippines. In both 
American and Philippine history the de- 
fense of Bataan will long be remembered, 
not only as a chapter in the story of 
man’s struggle against tyranny but as 
crowning testimonial to the histor 
friendship between Americans and Fili 
pinos. Today the government and cit 
zens of the Philippines are meeting th 
challenges which confront their inc 
pendent republic with that same cour 
age demonstrated on the battlefield at 
Bataan. 

We in the United States are prone to 
look upon the Philippines somewhat as a 
father looks upon a son who has grown 
into manhood. While recognizing the 
maturity and independence of the Philip- 
pines, we retain those bonds of amity 
which have their foundation in a tradi- 
tion of close association of our peoples. 
We take pride in the fearless energy with 
which President Ramon Magsaysay and 
his government act in the welfare of the 
new republic. 

In our relations since Philippine inde- 
pendence was proclaimed in 1946 there 
has been evident a spirit of cooperation 
both in achieving the domestic aims of 
the Philippine Government and in jointy 
supporting the aims of the free worldim 
Asia. 

In the forefront of the probl 
which the new Republic has been con- 
fronted have been those relating to the 
Philippine economy. There has beet 
the need for rehabilitation and recon 
struction in the wake of the damage 1! 
flicted by the war. There have be en 8 
myriad of economic and financia! prov 
lems which are closely related to ince 
pendence itself and to the withdraw 
of the United States. There have bet 
problems related to the general eco 
nomic development of the Philippine os 
cluding the expansion of light industy. 
Perhaps at the very heart of these com- 
plexities has been the haunting questo 
of the ultimate effect of indepenach 
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.»on Philippine trade, a trade based 
on the export of Philippine sugar, 
,emp, hardwood, and other products to 

. United States on a preferential 

riff basis. 

aa United States did not leave the 
P} ilippines to cope alone with these 
“anomie problems. Since independ- 
e it has offered its economic assist- 

Among other measures taken, it 

en considered in the best interest 

.e two countries that a tariff not be 
mposed on imports from the Philippines. 
we have recognized that both countries 
fit directly from this trade and, in 
er view, that the building of a 
ne Philippines is in the interest of 
United States and the free world. 
In addition to its economic develop- 
ment, the Philippine Republic since in- 
sonendence has made great gains in the 
development of its political institutions 
i in further enhancing the public 
elfare. A Communist-inspired rebel- 

n has been dissipated by the combined 
ise of force and such constructive meas- 
res as homestead grants and land re- 
rms. The firm alinement of the Phil- 
pines with the countries of the free 
world is reflected in the initiative taken 
in the development of the Manila Pact 
for tue collective defense of Southeast 
Asia and in the Pacific Charter. 

The people of the Philippine Islands 
are building a democracy in the Pacific. 
They are facing their present difficulties 
with vigor and courage—the same quali- 
ties they manifested in such a conspic- 
uous manner 13 years ago in the defense 


f Bataan. 





Building Boom Fits the Needs of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 
rticle, which appeared in the current 
ssue of the Correlator, a magazine pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Home Builders. This article is a con- 
densed version of a speech by George C. 
Johnson, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, delivered before 
roup V, Savings Banks Association. It 
i clear delineation of the housing prob- 
| m teday, and represents a thoughtful 
nd logical answer to critics of the ex- 
ion of home building: 
/ WHY THE OUTCRY ABOUT OVERBUILDING? 
George C. Johnson, president, Dime Sav- 









' ings Bank of Brooklyn) 
Tam becoming quite concerned with recent 
; S In newspapers and magazines to the 
Hat present financing for homes is too 
|, and that the Nation’s home mortgage 
. tis too high. Some of these conclusions 
. “em to be based on a superficial examina- 
. f insufficient statistics, and they ignore 
5 many basic economic facts. Liberal mort- 

ze credit 





» soundly applied on the basis of 
* Sorrower’s ability to pay, is one of the 


+ 


‘gest props we have for a prosperous na- 


ue aly. 





It is very true that mortgage lending today 
is on a far more liberal basis than at any 
time in the past, but these loans are sound. 
The long-term self-amortizing mortgage with 
low downpayment has proved the greatest 
single factor in putting good homes within 
the reach of families in every income bracket. 
Is this bad? 

Less than a month ago, I heard an econo- 
mist say that we are building too many 
homes for sale; that because there is no 
particular encouragement from government 
or elsewhere to build rental housing, families 
are being forced to buy homes. Induced 
might have been a better word than forced. 
I wonder if that economist, and others who 
share similar views, realize that the American 
family has an inherent desire to own a home 
of its own. I wonder why these people fail 
to realize that the purchase of a home with 
an amortized mortgage is a form of system- 
atized saving, and to recognize the fact that 
home ownership is a basic part of our 
economy. 

Some of the economists who say we have 
too liberal mortgage lending terms use the 
argument that the present rate of family 
formations is not large enough to support 
a building volume of a million-plus homes 
a year. Naturally, formations of new fami- 
lies do have an ultimate effect on the de- 
mand for homes. However, I think it is an 
entirely erroneous premise to use the rate of 
family formations as the only yardstick. 

In trying to learn at what stage family 
formation becomes a factor in the home-buy- 
ing market, I have raised the question: Does 
the couple that gets married this year imme- 
diately go out and buy a home, or does that 
couple buy a home next year, 5 years from 
now, 10 years from now—or when? 

I believe I have the answer: It is the fam- 
ily with children which is the biggest factor 
in the market for homes—not new marriages 
in themselves. 

I found this answer in an examination of 
the last 500 mortgage applications filed at 
my bank. These included homes selling 
from $10,000 to $42,000. This survey showed 
that 84.2 percent of those 500 families had 
one or more children. Of the 15.8 percent 
who have no children, a vast majority are 
older couples. Very few were newly married, 
and these were in the higher income brackets. 

Another revealing survey was made by a 
large-scale home building firm on Long 
Island last year, following completion of a 
480-home operation. This showed the aver- 
age age of the head of the family buying 
these homes to be 32.3 years. I consider this 
particularly revealing because it should re- 
fute the claim made by some alarmists that 
“mere kids are being enticed to buy homes 
because of easy credit terms.” 

The Census Bureau estimates that 600,000 
new households were formed last year. In 
1953, the number was 800,000. In 1952, the 
estimate was 1 million. Nevertheless, in each 
of those 3 years, the home builders of Amer- 
ica built and sold more than 1 million homes. 

If we accept the theory of those who assert 
that the declining rate of family formations 
should immediately lower the rate of dwell- 
ing unit production, and thereby disregard 
all other demands for homes, the Nation 
should have built only 600,000 homes last 
year. Instead, a total of 1,215,500 dwelling 
units was produced, and, in most areas, all 
were immediately occupied. 

That brings up a very important considera- 
tion that seems to be overlooked by the 
people who contend that we are confronted 
with an overproduction of housing. 

In the area in which members of the Group 
Five Savings Banks Association operate, very, 
very few homes are built on speculation. No 
builder wants to be, or can afford to be, left 
with an inventory of unsold homes. There- 
fore, the general practice of development 
builders in this area is to erect 1 or 2 exhibit 
houses and then sell 25 or 30 homes from 
these models. Only after purchase contracts 
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are signed for these houses, does the builder 
start construction. 

On this subject of whether or not we are 
likely to overbuild, I would like to empha- 
size my belief that the market 
lates the building volume. There is a cer- 
tain and sure test. If people do not want 
homes, or cannot afford them, they will not 
buy, and builders will not build. _ 

Also, the supply and demand for materials 
can serve as a brake on production 


itself 


regu- 


For ex- 
ample, suppose we look at just one key mate- 
rial—cement If all roadbuilding and 
other construction which is now scheduled 
gets under way, where is the cement to come 
trom? 
ity? 

The word “boom” has recently been used 
very carelessly in connection with present 
housing activity—activity which has been 
moving at a rate of 1 million-plus dwelling 
units for each of the past 6 years 

I do not think we have a 
popular idea of the term. Instead, it is natu- 
ral expansion of our housing to meet the 
needs of a fantastically increasing popula- 
ion, with incomes to afford modern homes. 

The 1955 total construction expenditure is 
estimated at 39.5 billions of dollars. At to- 
day’s valuation of the dollar, the 1923-29 
annual volume of construction was 24.2 bil- 
lions of dollars. Does the difference between 
$39.5 and $24.2 billion, or $15.3 billion, con- 
stitute a boom? I think not; particularly 
when we realize that population has in- 
creased since the 1920's from 118 million to 
162 million. 

I also disagree with the theory of alarm- 
ists that the Nation's present home-mortgare 
debt of about $75 billion is too high. This 
is 25.1 percent of estimated national income 
for 1954. In 1940, the $17.3-billion mortgage 
debt was 22.7 percent of national income. 
But of equal, or perhaps greater importance, 
is that today there is a much broader base 
for carrying the home-mortgage debt than 
was the case 15 years ago. The debt is dis- 
tributed among a far greater number of 
families. In the period from 1940 to 1950, 
the number of families responsible for pay- 
ment of the mortgage debt had more than 
doubled. Furthermore, the mortgage debt in 
1950 was only 96 percent of the income of 
the families living in their own homes, 
whereas in 1940, the debt was 166 percent. 
While we have no data beyond 1950, it seems 
reasonable to assume that this trend has 
continued. 

I would welcome real proof—not theory— 
that this is inflationary, as some assert, or 
a serious danger to our economy. 

It is very true that builders today have no 
difficulty in arranging mortgage terms that 
buyers can afford, which makes selling easy. 
This is due to a considerable extent to the 
splendid operations of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration home-loan-guaranty program 

The VA has done a magnificent Job in 
helping war veterans acquire good housing 
The FHA has done 
the non-veteran. 
recognized that 


the 


Do we have enough productive capac- 


boom, in the 


an equally fine job for 
But it has long 
the non-veteran 


been 
the 


was 


forgotten man when it came to liberal terms 
for the purchase of a home. That is why 
the more liberal terms were written into 
the Housing Act of 1954. Now, less than 
7 months since that law became effective 
there seems to be a concerted effort to 
eliminate these easier terms. 

But of even more seriousne and th i 


very definitely a builders’ problem—is the 
well-defined movement in some qt 
abolish the FHA entirely. Suggestions to 
curtail the activity and functions of the FHA 
shou'd be taken with a grain of salt The 
source of these suggestions should be exar 
ined very carefully. Could 
suggestions be made with a view to limiting 
competition? Have some of the opponents 
of the FHA an ax to grind, namely to ex- 
clude from the making of high rat 
represent: 


larters to 


some of these 


0 loan 


all but the type of institution the 
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Last June, I said publicly that the FHA 
has been the greatest single boon ever con- 
ceived to benefit the home-buying public. 
I want to reiterate that statement here today 
with all the force at my command. Those 
opposing the FHA and the VA have advanced 
the argument that today’s low downpay- 
ments and long mortgage terms do not 
ugh equity, and that the credit 


provide en 
to buy homes they 


terms ent 
cannot afford. 

What kind of reasoning is that? 

The buyer is not approved for the loan if 


purage families 


he cann afford the carrying charges. Ap- 
proval of credit and suitability of home to 
buyer is fundamental to this type of lending. 

Any equity at all is better than a handful 


of rent receipts, and it has been the exper- 
fence of my own bank where we have some 
€91 million, or about 19 percent of our total 
mortgage portfolio, invested in FHA-insured 
mortgages, that these home-buying families 
do establish equities. You would be sur- 
prised at the number and amounts of pre- 
payments. 

The more liberal mortgage terms now avail- 
able create a much broader market for the 
builder's product. Limiting mortgage lend- 
ing to conventional financing would deliver a 
body blow to the local, State, and National 
economy by restricting the volume of home 
construction, 

One must remember that practically no 
rental housing has been made available in 
the price range that the average family in 
moderate circumstances can afford. Most of 
the rental housing has been either the Gov- 
ernment-subsidized type for low-income 
groups, or the luxury type for high-income 
families. 

However—and this must not be lost sight 
of—the one-family home builders, assisted 
by liberal financing terms, have been able to 
step into the breach and supply homes for 
families under terms that these families can 
afford. Also, home-owning families are the 
backbone of any community. 

There is a basic economic brake on builders 
overextending themselves in the matter of 
sales. We made a study of sales and build- 
ing operations at the end of January on 
builders’ jobs we are financing. This cov- 
ered some 11,000 homes. We found that sales 
were good in 82 percent of the jobs, fair in 
14 percent, and poor in only 4 percent. This 
indicates that demand is still strong from 
the home-buying publit and that apparently 
builders are really merchandising their prod- 
uct. I might add that in almost every case 
where sales were regarded as poor, it was 
near the conclusion of a development, or 
Was a very small operation to start with. 

It is imperative that costs should not rise 
to the point where buyers cannot afford the 
homes that are being built. But I doubt 
if the mortgage lenders will permit that to 
happen. We have the tools with which to 
put on the brakes when necessary. 





Pan-American Day and Hemispheric 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, April 14, 
1890, was a historic day, for it marks 
the inauguration of what we know today 
as the Pan American Union. On Pan- 
American Day, as indeed on every other 
day in the year, the American Republics 
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can be proud of the conception of pan- 
Americanism. Under it we demonstrate 
to the world that different cultural tra- 
ditions can join in common cooperation, 
that 21 sovereign nations can respect 
each other’s rights. 

If pan-Americanism has been a suc- 
cess, this has been due in no small meas- 
ure to the work over the years of the 
Pan American Union. 

The pan-American idea derived its in- 
spiration from the vision of Simon Boli- 
var, the Liberator, and from our own 
statesman, Henry Clay. Active Ameri- 
can participation dates from 1890, when 
the first International Conference of 
American States was held here at Wash- 
ington, under the able leadership of Sec- 
retary of State Blaine. As a result of 
that conference an International Union 
of American Republics was created, rep- 
resented by a Commercial Bureau lo- 
cated in Washington. The name, Com- 
mercial Bureau, reflects the purposes of 
this early organization. It was not a 
political union; rather its purpose was 
the promotion of friendship and good 
relations among the republics of the 
American Continent, through the foster- 
ing of trade. In 1902 the Commercial 
Bureau was renamed the International 
Bureau of American Republics, and the 
scope of its activities was broadened. 
Finally, in 1910 the name of the Bureau 
was changed to the Pan American 
Union, which came in time to be the 
popular name for the broader Union of 
American Republics, of which the Pan 
American Union was but the agent. 

As the popular embodiment of pan- 
Americanism, the Pan American Union 
was a most useful center of information 
on all topics of concern to the nations 
and peoples of this hemisphere. It 
provided import and export data, and 
general commercial information. It 
stimulated the exchange of students and 
professors, and promoted closer cultural 
relations among the member republics. 
While perhaps undramatic, these activ- 
ities have contributed materially to the 
growth of hemispheric solidarity. 

In 1948, the Union of American Re- 
publics was reorganized at the Bogota 
Conference into the Organization of 
American States. The Pan American 
Union was designated as the central, 
permanent organ of the new organiza- 
tion. In this capacity it serves as the 
general secretariat for the Organiza- 
tion, and is thus of crucial significance 
to the efficient functioning of the Organ- 
ization as a whole. Inasmuch as the 
United States bases its policy in this 
hemisphere on cooperation through the 
Organization of American States, the 
Pan American Union is of great signifi- 
cance for our policy as well. The mu- 
tual interests of all American states are 
bound up in its program and its opera- 
tions. 

Today the Pan American Union still 
serves as a center for the exchange of 
information and as the means by which 
individuals and private groups can be- 
come most directly apprised of the ac- 
tivities of the Organization of American 
States. It carries on the work assigned 
to it by the decisions of the various con- 
ferences and conventions of American 


Republics. Finally, and perhaps ¢: 
greatest importance today, is its wow, 
together with other organs of the Ores», 
ization of American States, in sponso,. 
ing programs of technical cooperation | 
It is in such basic and vital actiy;; 
as these that the Pan American Un). 
is continuing today, as in the past. +, 
serve the highest interests of world pean 
and progress. 





Mental Hospital Facilities in Alas). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGE! 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED : TATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Pix ident, 


the need for mental hospital facilit; 
in Alaska to treat the mentally il) jy 
the Territory is imperative. The popy- 
lation of Alaska has boomed, with nearly 
180,000 people reported in our norther 
Territory. 

At the present time Alaska ment! 
patients are transported thousands of 
miles from their homes to a privatel 
operated hospital in Portland, Ores. At 
the same time mental patients are fore, 
to undergo confinement, frequently in 
outmoded territorial jails, while await- 
ing transportation to Portland. Com 
mitment procedures are archaic and out- 
moded. 

To meet the important need for men- 
tal facilities in Alaska, I have intro- 
duced Senate bills 1027 and 1028. Con- 
gresswoman EDITH S. GREEN has intro- 
duced identical bills in the Hi 
Representatives. 

I am very pleased to learn of the 
ported general support Secretary of | 
Interior McKay has given these bil! 

I am especially pleased by the su 
afforded my bills in the city of Pi 
land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendx 
of the REcokp an editorial from the co'- 
umns of the Oregon Journal for Apr 
12, 1955, which supports the immed! 
need for mental hospital facilities 
Alaska and for urgent overhauling 0 
outmoded commitment procedures 

There being no objection, the edito 
was ordered to be printed in the Ri 
as follows: 

ALASKA NEEDS OWN MENTAL H(¢ 

In general, we support Senator NEuSERO! 
two bills (S. 1027 and S. 1028) to p! 
mental hospital facilities for Alaska 
Alaska and for modernizing Alaska's obsolete 
commitment and treatment laws is 
does his stanch political foe, Secreta! 
the Interior McKay. 

Since 1904 mentally ill patients ! 
Alaska have been sent to Morning ashsipe 
pital in Portland, a privately ownecd “™ 
operated facility, for care and tr 
And while this hospital has an excelien' 
utation, it is generally conceded that “i 
has long since reached the point where ! 
entitled to its own mental hospital iac!! 

It also is conceded by health authors 
in the Territory and in the States, inciue $ 
the director of Morningside, that Ais." 





fror 








W! 


+ procedures are “archaic and ex- 
inhumane.” 
ese bills, sponsored in the House 
»ntative GREEN, Democrat, of Ore- 


k both these problems simultane- 


¢ the problems, naturally, is that of 
both the construction of mental 
cilities for outpatient and in- 
itment, and for modernizing Alas- 
mitment procedures. 
: etary McKay suggests an answer: 
| Federal grants on @ declining scale 
e interim period; expenditure of $6,- 
ver a 10-year period for construc- 
ilities, and transfer to the Terri- 
000 acres of public lands, includ- 
eral rights, from which Territorial 
hospital costs could Le paid. Senator 
r’s hospital-construction bill mere- 
ies for the appropriation of “such 
- may be necessary to carry out the 
of this act.” S. 1028 also suggests 
sjaska eventually should assume re- 
itv for its own mental hospital pro- 
4 on our own observation of the han- 
i care of Alaska’s mentally ill pa- 
me such program is imperative. 
disturbed patients have been 
7o through while awaiting transfer 
land—including incarceration in 
ed and obsolete Territorial jails like 
arv criminals—is harrowing indeed. 
‘is one procedure S. 1028 would pro- 
Section 14 provides that persons or- 
pitalized in Alaska may be held in 
spital or foster home or other suit- 
lity pending commitment, “but he 
not, except because of and during an 
1e emergency, be detained in a non- 
facility used for the detention of 
ns charged with or convicted of penal 

















peech before the Portland City Club 
ther day, Senator NEUBERGER predicted 
Secretary McKay would support his 
hey would pass. Now that McKay ap- 
ears to have done so, the chances of ap- 
roval are at least good. 

It's about time, 





Twenty-Dollar Bid for Your Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr.McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
ranted to extend my remarks, I should 
ike to include an article published by 
the Fact Finder relative to the action of 
Congress regarding the measure pro- 
ing for a $20 income-tax deduction. 
s article embodies many sound argu- 
which should be of interest to 
€ responsible for the fiscal policy of 
ir Government. 

The reactions of the Fact Finder 


WENTY DOLLARS Bip FoR YOur VOTE 


iber how much you could buy for a 
1939? You could walk out of a gro- 
Store with a pound of coffee, a pound of 
burger a dozen eggs, a quart of milk, a 

of shortening, and a loaf of bread. 
7 ‘s more, you’d have a few cents change. 
“Oday you couldn’t even get the coffee and 
“ad tor a dollar. And you'd have to pay 

‘tT $1.90 to get the other items. 
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Just 15 years ago the average family of 
four could eat a week on $9.00 worth of gro- 
ceries. Today the same food costs $24.00. 

If that makes you mad, how do you think 
it affects people who have to live on fixed in- 
comes, like annuities and pensions. Their 
life savings are being wiped out. Dollars 
they saved in 1939 are worth only 50 cents 
today, and even less when it comes to food. 
Inflation has been slowed down in the last 
2 years; but the cost of living will rise again 
of the majority in Congress have their way 
to reduce income taxes by $20 a person with- 
out reducing the amount of money the Gov- 
ernment spends. 

You see, it was deficit financing—the Gov- 
ernment borrowing to live beyond its in- 
come—that helped create this inflation. 
And if the Government reduces its income 
now without reducing its spending it will 
start up the spiral of inflated living costs all 
over again. 

In playing up this tax reduction of $20 per 
person, dishonest politicians are playing with 
dynamide in order to get themselves re- 
elected, 

WHAT'S A DEMAGOG? 

A demagog is a leader who claims to be 
for the people and promises them things 
that he can’t deliver, or what will hurt the 
country, just to get their vote. Many dema- 
gogs in Washington have now led people to 
believe that the tax load could be lightened 
for the average man simply by adding more 
taxes to the wealthy people. Every honest 
American should answer the demagogs with 
these facts: 

The major share of income taxes on indi- 
viduals is paid by those in the $3,000—810,000 
bracket. This group now pays 48 percent, 
almost half, of individual income taxes. 

If all income over $10,000 per year were 
confiscated, the total additional taxes would 
be only $414 billion, or enough to run the 
Government for just 27 days. 

If all income over $4,000 per year were 
confiscated, the additional take would run 
the Government just 214 months. These 
figures are from a recent report by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy, which proves 
that our Government is mainly supported, 
not by rich people, but by the mass of peo- 
ple like you and me. Quote these figures the 
next time you hear some demagog promise 
to lighten the tax burden on the average 
person by “soaking the rich.” 

The only way we can ever get relief from 
high taxes is by making the politicians re- 
duce Government spending. Here’s what 
Government costs us today: If you are an 
average family man earning $4,500 a year and 
working the usual 8-hour day, the Tax 
Foundation says you work 2 hours and 35 
minutes of every working day to pay your 
taxes, direct and indirect. They say that’s 
longer than you must work to buy your 
food—high as it is today. It’s almost twice 
as long as it takes to earn your housing 
costs. And it’s four times as long as your 
clothing or transportation costs. So Uncle 
Sam is riding your back the heaviest of all. 


A GREATER DEBT LOAD 


What happens if politicians try to buy 
our votes by cutting taxes without reducing 
Government spending? Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, the Democratic statesman from Vir- 
ginia, is always pointing out the danger of 
continued deficit spending which increases 
the Federal debt. He says that our present 
debt of $280 billion is ‘equal to the full value 
of all the land, all the buildings, all the 
mines, all the machinery, all the livestock— 
everything of tangible value in the United 
States. We are now mortgaged to the hilt.” 

Senator Byrp says young men and women 
born in 1930 have lived under a Government 
operating in the red virtually all their lives— 
21 out of the last 24 years. Today the in- 
terest alone on the Federal debt takes over 
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10 percent of our total Federal revenue and 
now totals more than the entire expenditure 
of the Federal Government 20 
Some people say, “So what? 
about the debt? 
selves.” We owe it 


years ago 
Why worry 
We only owe it to our- 
to those who own Gov- 
ernment bonds. Even if we hold Govern- 
ment bonds, it isn't good: We must pay 
extra taxes today to pay the interest on our 
own bonds. 

Senator Byrp says, “Public debt is not lil 
private debt. If private debt is not pai 
it can be ended by liquidation. But if 
debt is not paid off with taxes, 
takes the form of disastrous inflat 
tional repudiation. Either would 
our form of government.” 

Is it possible that this long-term program 
of spending to increase the public debt is an 
insidious plan to destroy our form of gov- 
ernment? Socialist Tract 127 says, “To the 
socialist, the best government is that which 
spends the most money.” 







destroy 


WHERE IS THE MONEY GOING? 

In 1939 less than 5,000,000 persons were 
receiving a Federal check every month. In 
1953 regular monthly Federal checks went to 
over 20 million. 

In 1939 armament cost the American peo- 
ple $14 billion. In 1953 such expenditures 
were over $45 billion. In 1939 no foreign 
land received any significant financial sup- 
port from the United States, but in 1954 
alone over 5 billion American tax dollars went 
to 54 foreign lands. 

Some say we must spend this money for 
national defense. The wisdom of this spend- 
ing for defense security is highly question- 
able, according to many experts on com- 
munism, But the strain on our ecenomic 
security, both nationally and individually, 
is a much more serious matter. The pur- 
chasing power of our dollar has been re- 
duced 50 percent in 15 years. At this rate, 
by continuing this policy, the United States 
will be bankrupt in another 15 years. 

What can we do about it? You and I can 
do this: 

1. We can arm ourselves with the truth to 
resist the demagogues, who bid $20 for our 
vote. 

2. We can pass the truth on to others, who 
need to know the facts, to protect their fu- 
ture, too. 

3. Then all of us, armed with the facts, can 
speak up with courage and arouse millions 
of Americans into patriotic action 

4. We can act as a voting bloc of millions 
of informed Americans who will say to petty 
politicians and demagogues in both parties, 
“We're wise to you, mend your ways. Reduce 
Government spending at once, reduce in- 
flation, then cut Federal taxes so that we 
can save more and every State and town 
can have more in local taxes for better 
schools, more for teachers, police and fire 
departments. We want statesmen instead 
of demagogues.”’ 

Thus, we, the people, will regain control of 
our Federal Government. 





Valley With a Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago Mr. David E. Lilienthal, 
who for many years was Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, made a 
most interesting and informative speech 
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at Athens College, Athens, Ala. The 
speech was on the subject, Valley With 
a Future. I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

VALLEY WITH A FUTURE 
by David E. Lilienthal at Athens 
College, Athens, Ala.) 

It's now 22 years since I first came to live 

nd to work in the Tennessee Valley. In 
these early days, my office was mostly in my 
hat; most of the time I spent “on the road,” 
traveling up and down a region almost as 
large as Great Britain, getting to know the 
folks who live in the valley and their prob- 
lems, as nearly as I could. 

In those days, you and I talked chiefly 
about one thing. We talked about the 
future. We kept our eyes ahead. We laid 
plans and we worked hard, all of us, to make 
our dreams for the future come true. 

What was the “future” 20 years ago is 
today’s “present.” And many, indeed most 
of our dreams, most of the things we looked 
forward to, planned for, worked for and often 
had to fight for, 20 years ago, have become 
realities. They're here. They are all around 
you. You can see the results on the hill- 
sides, the pastures, the new homes and 
churches and hospitals and power lines and 
laboratories, and most spectacularly, of 
course, in the great factories and the majes- 
tic dams. 

You are proud of these accomplishments. 
You have every right to be proud. And fair- 
minded people everywhere, of all sections 
and shades of opinion, share your pride. For 
this is an American accomplishment. 

Moreover, you can take satisfaction in the 
fact that this great public works effort is 
paying for itself, paying in dollars, paying 
in a greater national defense, paying in eco- 
nomic and human benefits to the region and 
the country. 

No Federal public works of this magni- 
tude anywhere in this country is being paid 
for by the people directly concerned as fully 
or as rapidly as you are paying for the TVA— 
in your monthly power bills and in the 
greater Federal income taxes you are now in 
@ position to pay. 

But the people of the Tennessee Valley are 
not the kind who are content to live in the 
past or rest on their laurels, however great. 

It was the future that interested you in 
1933. It is your future that primarily in- 
terests you in 1955. It is about that future 
that I want to talk to you in this homecom- 
ing visit. 

It seems to me appropriate to be talking 
with you once more about the future of the 
Tennessee Valley, in the setting of the cam- 
pus of this beautiful and historic small col- 
lege. For if there is one thing that sym- 
bolizes a forward-looking, hopeful, optimis- 
tic and youthful outlook on life—the out- 
look on life that thinks always about the 
future—it is education. 

Athens College, its ambitions and hopes 
and needs for growth and development, 
represents and symbolizes the hopes and 
ambitions and needs of all other educational 
activities throughout the Tennessee Valley. 
The presence here tonight of a cross-section 
of the citizenship of this part of the valley 
who are enlisted to help Athens College get 
along toward its enlarged objectives is repre- 
sentative of citizens in other parts of the 
valley who, too, are working for the 
strengthening and development of educa- 
tion in their communities. 

The friends of Athens College recognize 
that the spectacular growth and develop- 
ment of the valley's agriculture and industry 
and commerce must be accompanied by an 
expansion and acceleration of its facilities 
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for the education of her young people. This 
is not for the limited purpose of training 
future employees of the valley’s industries 
and businesses, though of course that is 
needed. The underlying purpose is not to 
supply industry with trained people, but 
to supply the needs of human beings for 
increased opportunity to grow and develop 
as individuals. 

You cannot build a great future for this 
valley by great dams or factories alone. 
The greatness of a valley is measured by the 
stature of the individuals who live in that 
valley. 

Whether the future of the Tennessee Val- 
ley is a great future will not be measured 
by statistics about the productivity of goods. 
It will be measured by the quality of the life 
of the people who live here. 

If anyone has any doubt that simply 
achieving a high level of income, of having 
a great deal of money, is in itself and alone 
a very worthy objective, or that it guar- 
antees a good quality of human beings, just 
let him take a look at some of the char- 
acters who forgather at Las Vegas, Nev., or 
Miami, Fla., or around the fleshpots of any 
great city, or smaller one, for that matter. 
There you can see people who demonstrate 
again today what philosophers and religious 
teachers and historians have known for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years, namely, that 
there are many people who just can’t stand 
prosperity. No, achieving a high level of 
income—by individuals or by a region— 
doesn’t necessarily mean achieving high 
standards of life. 

The Tennessee Valley as we think of its 
future, it seems to me, stands in somewhat 
this position: The objective of raising the 
level of income—the goal we talked about 
and worked at so hard over 15 and 20 years 
ago—may not have been fully realized; but 
clearly the valley is over the hump. 

When we get together here again 10 years 
from now—and I hope all of us will be here, 
for I certainly intend to—we will he able to 
see better than we can tonight that our 
problem today is not how to obtain pros- 
perity but what to do with it. 

But the problem: What do we do with 
ourselves as we attain prosperity is essen- 
tially a problem for individuals. For it 
concerns individual goals, purposes; what it 
is that the individual values highly, his 
standards of conduct, what he chooses to 
do with his new-found leisure, and similar 
issues. 

Our great issues now—and this 1s true 
of the country as a whole—are no longer 
primarily ones of new agricultural tech- 
niques, or how to use a river for naviga- 
tion, or how to put electricity to work for 
us. The great issues for the valley’s future 
are not such economic or engineering or 
business issues as these. Instead, they deal 
with individual life, the civic spirit of indi- 
viduals, the development of character, of 
honor, of self-respect and respect for one's 
neighbors, of compassion, and of decency. 

The future problems of the Tennessee Val- 
ley deal with the spirit of men, with the 
quality of human life that will develop, grow 
and flourish here in this magnificent region 
of America, 

This is a great opportunity. In the process 
of rising to that opportunity, great responsi- 
bilities rest upon your existing institutions 
in two areas: the area we call religious and 
the area we call educational. It is concern- 
ing the educational area that we are gathered 
here tonight. 


If I understand the temper and the mood 
and the capacities of the people of this val- 
ley—and I Rave certainly had an opportunity 
to learn about these things—you respond to 
great, simple, basic issues. 

The TVA idea of the unified development 
of the physical resources of the region pro- 
vided a great unifying central issue about 
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which the valley's energies and loyaltiec + 
lied, during the 20 years past. — cares 
Looking to the coming years, what \; 
what broad and fundamental program ,. 
there that can, in time, take the place of +). 
rallying cry of regional development? 
I don’t know what it will turn ; 
But will you permit me, as a former ; 
of yours, to suggest at least one com; 
that new objective for the valley? ] 5 
A determined, all-out effort directed to :., 
development of the finest possible eqyo.. 
tional facilities and opportunities for ¢), 
young people of the Tennessee Va! ; 
Nothing will give you greater sati 


as individuals. Nothing will pay presto. 
dividends in the creation of leadership. » 
single thing, except only religious cony; tio : 
will better protect the valley against th. 
deterioration of character which too often ap. 
companies the achievement of high mate; i] 


standards of living. 

Most important, a great program of devel. 
oping education at every Crossroads, in every 
community neighborhood, on every colleve 
campus, Will come closer than any ins 
gle thing, again excepting religion, to build 
strong the fiber of the spirit and integrity 
upon which, and only upon which, a grea; 
civilization can be erected. : 

We know and all agree, I think, that 
region or a community whose support of its 
schools and libraries is niggardly is bound to 
stagnate. 

I suggest the valley's folks ask themselves 
such questions as these: 

Do the schools in our communities, rurs] 
as well as urban, offer programs that meet 
the needs of this new and changed valley? 
Are the programs of education the kind that 
stimulate and broaden the thinking of boys 
and girls? 

Are the colleges and universities of our 
region expanding to meet the challenge of 
colleges in other areas, so that our young 
people will not have to leave home to geta 
modern education? 

Are we making sure that those priceless 
assets—the exceptionally talented young 
person—can get a chance to go to sch 
and college, even if he hasn’t the money? 
Remember that your valley and the Nation 
must not, at our peril, waste or lose a single 
one of these rare individuals. Are there 
enough scholarships available to provide 
help to all those who need it to complete 
their education? 

Are our teachers’ salaries such as to give 


assurance that a fine type of person will be 
in charge of the guidance of our young 
people? 


Visitors come to this valley now from al 
over the world to see what you have done 
Since I left the TVA, I have traveled around 
the world a good deal. In the most remote 


with a detail and understandi whic! 
wish existed among more people 1n our G 
ernment in Washington, from the Wit 
House down. 

Just as your physical and econom-c¢ Ct 
velopments here are today looked A 
great and inspiring model, the time may ¥% 
come 10 years or 20 years hence when 4 } 
gram of development of edu 
Tennessee Valley will also be looked \) 
country and the world over as a { 
insipring example. 

From what I have said, I don't ¥ m 
be implied that I don’t think you have &) 
current problems, problems that deal Ws 
your economic development and £70) 
You certainly have. 


Moreover I am fully aware of the cm 


troversy raging about how to suppy \™ 
greatly needed additions to th , 


and out-of-the-way parts of the world & 
well as in the centers of London and Paris 
I found people intensely interested and 
enormously admiring of your achievements 
here. I found that they had taken te 
trouble to inform themselves about the 3 
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tem. So that I may not be misin- 
ated as dismissing this as a matter of 
nsequence—which is certainly not 

+ of view—let me say some words 
} e future of the valley in relation to 
wer supply. 

memory and mine are clear on one 
Fi m the time in the summer of 

hen I stood not far from where we 

t and on behalf of the TVA ac- 

i custody of the Muscle Shoals opera- 

: m the Army Corps of Engineers, TVA 

er had enough power to supply the 

needs of a growing region. Never. 

is a tribute to the potentials for 

f this valley, and a commentary on 

,ort-sightedness of the critics who al- 
aid we had a “surplus” of power. 

et’s remember that it is nothing new, 

re of persuading the Congress, against 
fair and unfair critics, that this valley 
eds more and more electric power. 

n th e second place, bear in mind that 
its efforts to secure adequate power sup- 
TVA has had set-backs now and then, 
hey have always been temporary ones. 
lay you are the most highly electrified 
large region on the face of the earth. The 
TVA power system is the largest integrated 
power system in the world, and one of the 
t managed. 

The high caliber of TVA’s management, 
the low construction and operating costs 
attained by TVA engineers, are recognized 
and respected in almost every major indus- 
trial concern in this country. Don’t forget 
too what the plain facts show: the Tennes- 
see Valley region has won the confidence 
of the major industrial companies of this 
country as a place to do business. 

Why have these great industrial companies 
located new plants here, representing a total 
investment so large as to be almost un- 
believable? Because this valley is fast be- 
coming and in @ decade will definitely be 
one of the three leading industrial centers 
of this whole country. These concerns are 
here—and more of them are planning to 
come—because this valley is a good place 
for industry, a good place to make money. 
And because this is a place to make money, 
these concerns will expand their operations 
here. About this there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt. As they expand, auxiliary indus- 
tries will grow up. This has been the record 
of the past; it is what the future holds. 
Where is the electric power coming from 
to supply this great and steady and contin- 
uous growth? 

let me state my firm conviction on this 
score. In spite of all attempted roadblocks, 
this region is going to have the electric 
power resources it needs. 

Nothing can stop economic facts—and the 
fact is the valley is growing and it needs 
more power. Its major industries are grow- 
ing and they need more power. 

Power from coai can be produced here in 
this valley at extraordinarily low cost. The 
industrial importance of this crucial fact 
is now becoming more fully realized. 

Your valley’s steam power costs are as 
low, or lower, than the costs in any place 
in the United States. You have the natural 
advantage of access to excellent coal re- 
serves, and exceptionally low costs of trans- 
portation of that coal, largely by water, from 
te mines to powerplants along the Ten- 
hessee, Cumberland, and Mississippi Rivers. 

Bear this in mind: the navigation aspects 
of the TVA, in cutting the cost of steam- 
poWer, are now almost as important valley 
eee for industry, as your hydro- 
iectricity, 

Moreover, those costs are likely to decline 
even further. Technical developments are 
; — und the corner that can cut fuel costs 
ieee tee powerplants, at the same time 
ee the basis for major chemical 
‘ustries based on coal. 


Who will supply the capital for these 
Power Plants? 
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This certainly isn’t the time nor place to 
discuss in any detail the several ways in 
which the needed capital can be raised. 

It is possible that Congress by appropria- 
tions or TVA bond issues, or both, may pro- 
vide the capital for expansion. Or it may 
conclude to provide appropriations for that 
part of the added power said to be required 
for the power-eating atomic energy program, 
After all, a power plant for the AEC opera- 
tions at Oak Ridge or Paducah is as much a 
part of the atomic energy program as the 
gaseous diffusion factory that uses the 
power; those factories, of course, are all built 
with funds appropriated by Congress. 

Congress may reflect on the fact that the 
Federal Government is getting a handsome 
money return from its investments in the 
TVA power system. Congress knows that 
when it directs TVA to build a power plant 
for national defense needs, it gets the serv- 
ices of the most efficient engineering organ- 
ization in the country. Why throw away 
that public asset? And when TVA builds a 
power plant, as at Shawnee, Ky., the costs are 
not $51,000,000 over the estimates as they 
were at the Electric Energy Inc. plant just 
across the river at Joppa, IIll.; the scheduled 
completion dates are not months and months 
in arrears, as they were at Joppa. Congress 
has learned that TVA engineering saves the 
taxpayer lots of money. 

The Dixon-Yates device is not an alter- 
native way of providing power for the valley. 
I won't go into the merits of that scheme. 
Suffice it to say that the people of the valley 
have made it clear that they just won’t 
have it; and there is no way by which your 
Government or TVA or AEC or Dixon-Yates 
can ram it down your throats. 

Clearly, the Dixon-Yates method is out, 
as an alternative way of supplying power to 
this valley. It may supply Arkansas but not 
Tennessee. 

But the demise of Dixon-Yates will not 
provide an affirmative answer. What other 
alternatives are there for providing the capi- 
tal for economic power expansion? 

The valley itself, through a region-wide, 
non-profit corporation, or by one or more 
of its municipalities, may decide to secure 
the funds and take over the function of 
building the needed steam-power additions 
to the TVA system, the power to be handled 
by the TVA itself. A good deal of thought 
has been given to this by the valley leader- 
ship, as you know. 

Personally, I happen to think this is the 
best course, for the long pull, and the sooner 
the better. You are paying for these plants; 
you ought to own them. You ought, in my 
opinion, to put an end to this annual kicking 
around you've been taking. 

But whatever the method of raising the 
funds and providing the huge amounts of 
power needed—and the answer will be known 
in a matter of a few months—of this one can 
be sure: 

Where there is a great economic need for 
power, and that power can be produced, 
from coal, at a total cost of less than four 
mills a kilowatt hour, as you folks can in 
this valley, the capital will be forthcoming, 
and the power produced. From a long-range 
viewpoint, the future of this region will be 
a future of increased power supply for an 
assured growth. 

The problem of power supply, and the 
other aspects of your economic problems 
will take hard work, hard thinking, deter- 
mination, ingenuity, and steadfastness. But 
power supply and other economic and physi- 
cal problems of the valley are not the theme 
of my remarks to you tonight. Nor are they, 
in my opinion, the most important nor the 
most pervasive issues as we look to the 
future. It is that conviction that has led 


me to talk to you tonight about education, 
education here at Athens College in North- 
ern Alabama, education for the young people 
in every part of this new valley. 
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Years ago the valley rejected the idea that 
it was the country’s “Economic Problem No. 
1.” We said instead that we were the Na- 
tion’s valley of opportunity. So it has been. 
And it is still the Valley of Opportunity, 
the valley with a future. In that future 
the development of the valley's educational 
institutions should play the leading role. 





The Bricker Amendment Battle Is On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that an overwhelming majority of Amer- 
ican citizens would be fighting for the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 1, the 
Bricker amendment, if they knew about 
it and what it means in terms of preserv- 
ing our sovereignty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the May 1955 
issue of American Mercury, The Bricker 
Amendment Battle Is On, by Lucille 
Cardin Crain: 

THE BRICKER AMENDMENT BatTTLe Is ON 

(By Lucille Cardin Crain) 

Americans are the best-informed people 
in the world about things that concern them; 
yet more Americans know less about the 
Bricker amendment, again introduced in the 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 on January 6, 
than any other important issue of our times. 

This is no accident. The master semanti- 
cists—the word-mongers and idea-manglers 
of the left—have planned it this way. They 
are carrying out Lenin’s dictum on basic po- 
litical issues, to confuse the vocabulary, and 
therefore the issue. 

Yet the issue is quite clear. A Protestant 
clergyman who had studied the matter stated 
it succinctly when he said: “The future of 
every single person in the world—including 
you—has been planned by 18 people.” 
These are the members of the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Commission, the 18 
universal, all-purpose planners, who devel- 
oped the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The declaration would be made le- 
gally enforceable by the U. N. draft cove- 
nants on human rights. The U. N. Human 
Rights Commission had four avowed Com- 
munists in its membership—the delegates 
from Byelorussia S. S. R., the Ukrainian S. 
8S. R., the Soviet Union itself, and Yugoslavia. 
The commission’s chairman was Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

What, you ask, could these and other trea- 
ties proposed by the United Nations do to 
us if they were approved by the Senate? 

This is what they could do: 

You might no longer be allowed to own 
your own home. 

You could be forcibly enlisted as a medical 
guinea pig. 

You could be compelled, if engaged in a 
legal controversy, to appear in a foreign 
court, where there might be no jury, where 
there might be a secret trial—and without 
any right of appeal, your fate would be de- 
cided by a foreign tribunal, having at best 
only one American judge. 

You could be restricted in your right to 
worship God. 

These are only a few of the threats em- 
bodied in the United Nations Covenants on 
Human Rights. There is still time to pro- 
tect ourselves, however, for the covenants 
still have not been submitted to the Senate, 
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But even if the United States were no 
longer a member of the United Nations, the 
U. N. has advanced the fantastic notion that 
we would still be subject to its power, be- 
cause article 2, paragraph 6 of the U. N, 
Charter provides: 

“The organization shall ensure that states 
which are not members of the United Na- 
tions act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.” 

This is confirmed by A. H. Feller, former 
reneral counsel of the U. N., in his book, 
United Nations and World Community: 

“Thus, the members of the United Nations 
have undertaken an obligation to require 
nonmembers to abide by certain principles 
to which these nonmembers have not specifi- 
cally subscribed. In the light of orthodox 
rules of international law, this was an un- 
precedented and bold advance toward pro- 
viding a general law for the whole world 
through the act of only a part of the states. 
These states, however, represent the over- 
whelming majority of the international com- 
munity and there is every warrant for hold- 
ing that they had the right to enact law for 
the entire community.” 

What rights this international body could 
invoke, and by what warrant, the U. N. gen- 
eral counsel did not specify. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that we are a U. N. 
member by virtue of an existing treaty— 
the U. N. Charter. 

However, the U.N. is not alone in threat- 
ening our constitutional rights. Treaties, 
and innumerable agreements not even pub- 
lished, have been and are being constantly 
negotiated by our State Department. These 
also need to be brought under more specific 
constitutional and congressional restraint. 

One of the most notorious of these existing 
arrangements is the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, too hastily ratified by the Senate on 
July 15, 1953. This mischievous agreement 
fortunately has attracted considerable atten- 
tion by now, and is giving the Senate some 
uncomfortable second thoughts on its action. 

According to Senator JoHN W. BRICKER, of 
Ohio, it “gives away the inalienable consti- 
tutional rights of American soldiers who are 
offering their lives, if need be, to defend the 
very Constitution that I, as a Senator of the 
United States, am dutybound to support. 
The flag follows our soldiers abroad. The 
Constitution must likewise follow them. I 
cannot acquiesce in, or regard as perma- 
nent, the dangerous procedure established 
by the criminal jurisdiction provisions of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement under 
which, for the first time in American history, 
American soldiers abroad are subject to trial 
under foreign law and denied the constitu- 
tional protections to which they are en- 
titled.” 

Efforts are now under way to test the con- 
stitutionality of this treaty, and the power 
of Congress to rescind a treaty also may be 
invoked. 

How did this abandonment of American 
sovereignty and American rights come about? 
Under the Constitution, the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, may 
make treaties with other countries. The 
proper subject matter of these treaties, nec- 
essarily, is in the sphere of international 
relations. It is abundantly clear that the 
Founding Fathers never intended otherwise. 

Now, however, treaties and executive agree- 
ments are being perverted by the interna- 
tionalists to deal with internal matters af- 
fecting personal and States’ rights. Under 
our Constitution, only the Congress and the 
States should have the power to make laws 
dealing with these internal matters. It is 
this abuse of the treaty power which has 
come to be known as treaty law. 

The precedent was set in a series of cases 
decided by the Supreme Court, some of the 
most pertinent of which go back to the 
1920's. In these, the Supreme Court upheld 
international agreements which overrode 
State laws, and disregarded what had pre- 
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viously been considered as the “unalienable 
rights” with which all men are “endowed 
by their Creator,” in the American view. 
Because the matters at issue did not involve 
large numbers of citizens, these decisions 
provoked little comment. They did, how- 
ever, tend to justify officeholders in recent 
years in subscribing to the dangerous pro- 
posals already mentioned. 

Some recent cases should prove arresting. 
For instance, a Virginia produce merchant 
was sued by the present administration for 
$150,000, not because he had violated any 
Federal or State law, but because, it was 
claimed, he had sold Canadian potatoes for 
food rather than only for seed in violation 
of an international agreement effected by 
an exchange of letters between an Assistant 
Secretary of State and the Canadian Govern- 
ment. This executive agreement, a glar- 
ing example of the abuse of treaty law, 
was never submitted to the Senate. The 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals held the 
agrement to be void because the President, by 
employing the executive agreement device 
instead of allowing the Tariff Commission to 
deal with the matter, as Congress has di- 
rected, had contravened the law and ex- 
ceeded his powers. 

Early in February 1955, the matter was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court; but the high- 
est Court in the land chose not to deal with 
the constitutional issue involved in the 
question of executive agreements overriding 
congressional directives. 

As the Wall Street Journal said, comment- 
ing on what is now Known as the Potato 
Case; “It is puzzling to us why there is so 
much opposition to spelling out in exact 
language just how far such international 
agreements should go. It is even more 
puzzling why such a basic question as safe- 
guarding the Constitution should be, politi- 
cally, such a hot potato.” 

However, in an earlier case, the Court did 
protect us, by a 5 to 3 vote, holding against 
the seizure of the steel mills, which are, of 
course, privately owned. 

Here is what the late Garet Garrett, noted 
author and publicist, said about this: 

“There was a steel strike. On the ground 
that it put the national defense in jeopardy, 
President Truman seized the steel properties, 
which he had no constitutional right to do. 
The steel people appealed to the Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Court decided that 
the President was wrong, but it was a split 
vote. And it was the Chief Justice himself 
who argued that under the United Nations 
Charter, which is an international treaty, 
the President had the power to do that which 
under the Constitution he was forbidden to 
do. His seizure of the steel properties, there- 
fore, was legal—not under the Constitution 
of the United States but under the Charter 
of the United Nations. The Chief Justice, 
happily, was in the minority, supported by 
only two other members of a court of nine.” 

If the Chief Justice had won over to his 
view only 2 of the 5 who stood by the Con- 
stitution, a most dangerous precedent 
would have been established. As Frank 
Holman, past president of the American Bar 
Association, stated: “The United States 
would in effect then and there have ceased 
to be an independent republic, and we would 
have been committed and bound by what- 
ever the United Nations does or directs us 
to do. We would have had a full-fledged 
world government overnight.” 


These excesses of “treaty law” are not 
perils of the future—they are faits accompli 
today, and there are more ahead. Over 100 
U.N. proposals whittling away American con- 
stitutional liberties are in various stages of 
preparation. Perhaps even more worrisome 
are the countless executive agreements, the 
existence of many of them unknown to the 
American public. 

What is the basic conflict here? It is one 
that goes back to the genius of our unique 
charter of government, the Constitution. 
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Here, for the first time, it was acknowleg req 
that liberty is inherent in man, rather thar 
a gift of the state or sovereign, and that the 
primary duty of government is to protec: 
citizens from encroachments on their liberty. 
Implicit in this is the concept that govern. 
ment itself is the principal potentia) enemy 
of liberty. ™ 

Those to whom this concept ts gt) 
precious owe a debt of gratitude to a gro, 
of lawyers, members of the American Bar 
Association. As early as 1948, they saw tha 
danger, and the bar association members got 
into the fight. oo 

These American lawyers, largely at the jp. 
stigation of the 1949 bar association presi- 
dent, Frank Holman, induced the house of 
delegates of the association to adopt a res = 
lution recommending an amendment to tha 
Constitution relating to the treatymaking 
power. Senator Bricker, having follow ed the 
studies made by the bar association, drafteg 
and introduced in the Senate an appropriate 
corrective proposal, which was supported by 
the bar association group. 

Eventually, @ substantially similar pro. 
posal was approved by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee by a vote of 10 to 5, and the sw. 
gested amendment was reported to the Sen- 
ate in June 1953. During the debate in the 
Senate, however, the Bricker proposal gave 
way to one introduced by Senator Grorce 
which, while unsatisfactory to the supporters 
of the Bricker measure, still covered the 
basic principle; but it lost in the Senate by 
one vote less than the required two-thirds, 

By this time the Bricker amendment had 
become a live national issue. This wide. 
spread interest had been aroused by a num- 
ber of citizen organizations whose members 
circulated petitions for the amendment. 
Many of these groups also adopted resolu- 
tions favoring it. 

But the fight has only started, and it will 
be waged most vigorously, now that the 
amendment has once more been presented 
to the 84th Congress. It is particularly im- 
portant to note how significantly the Com- 
munists look upon the issue. Political Af- 
fairs, a Communist monthly which lays 
down the line for the leaders of the Red 
conspiracy, said in its April 1945 issue: 

“At the time of the Moscow Conference, 
October 1943, the Senate voted 85 to 5 in 
favor of United States participation in a 
world security organization, even changing 
the phraseology to accord with the Moscow 
Declaration. * * * Great popular support 
and enthusiasm for United Nations policies 
should be built up, well organized, and fully 
articulate. But it is also necessary to do 
more than that. The opposition must be 
rendered so impotent that it will be unable 
to gather any significant support in the 
Senate against the U. N. Charter and the 
treaties which will follow.” 

Thus, to overcome the pressure by 0p- 
ponents of the Bricker amendment, the drive 
must go on to educate Americans to the 
real purpose of the amendment—to protect 
them in their rights, and to preserve the 
power of the Constitution, which is ther 
best safeguard. 





Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the smoke screen created by the Corsi 
affair and other attempts to discredit 
our immigration program, the Eisel- 
hower administration will allow almost 
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four times as many Italians to enter the 
united States during the fiscal year end- 

~ June 30, than are normally allowed 
This is a 
known fact which has been delib- 
orately obscured by certain elements who 
fs.» nolitical purposes are attempting to 
-oapotace a great humanitarian under- 
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The refugee relief program is designed 
+. bring 209,000 deserving aliens to 
America by December 31, 1956. Under 
the act Italy is far in the lead with some 
11.000 visas expected to be issued by June 
2). This is in addition to the normal 
Italian quota of 5,645 visas per year. 

The refugee program is now operating 
so well that there can be issued by 
December 31, 1956, sufficient visas for all 
who can qualify under the act and for 
whom there are required assurances. 
Those who are sincerely interested in the 
success of the refugee program can per- 
form a great service by fostering the 
eranting of assurances for the benefit of 
those who desire to come to America. An 
assurance, of course, is a guaranty that 
the alien will not become a public charge. 

The refugee relief program is now at 
the half way point in its 40-month life. 
Some 108,000 persons, have entered the 
pipeline—those are the applicants who 
have been notified of documents required 
to speed their cases toward a visa. Re- 
member that the act calls for 209,000 
admissions. Consequently, there is no 
reason why all qualified applicants 
cannot be processed in due course. The 
Department of State, starting from 
scratch in 1953, has established a world- 
wide visa issuing organization to ad- 
minister the law. 





What Democracy Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “What Democracy 
Means to Me,” written by a 16-year-old 
Tucson, Ariz., high-school student, which 
appeared in the National Republic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Democracy MEANS TO ME 
(By Joan Carolyn Swanson, 16-year-old 
Tucson, Ariz., high-school student) 

Tam thankful that I am a young American 
ciuzen, living in the great constitutional 
Republic of the United States of America. 
This means to me, first and foremost, lib- 
erty—God’s greatest gift to mankind. It 
means I have inalienable rights from God 
Which cannot be taken away from me. These 
Tights are protected by the Bill of Rights, 
which is part of the Constitution of our 
Republic, 

Our form of constitutional Republic is 
Unique and precious, because throughout 
“sory other forms of government claimed 
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that rights such as freedom of religion, of 
speech, or of the press were given by the 
state; so, therefore, could be taken away 
from the individual by the state. In a 
republic “the sovereignty resides in the peo- 
ple under God, and the administration is 
lodged in officers elected by and represent- 
ing the people.’”” We are not just another 
democracy in the new social order, and 
should be careful not to identify our form 
of government with today’s distorted version 
of democracies. 

Liberty means we are free to do what is 
right according to God's law; it does not 
mean we have the right to do whatever we 
please. For example: The right to teach 
means the right to teach truth; the freedom 
of the press is the right to print what is true 
only; liberty of conscience is the right to 
know and obey God's laws. Man is never 
free from God’s authority; but in our great 
land of liberty, we are free to rule over our 
own actions. We are obliged to follow right 
reason in order to achieve our destiny, which 
is to save our souls. This right is safe- 
guarded in American freedom, under God. 

This true Christian liberty is not found 
in the democracies of our time. They often 
adhere to a progressive, socialistic philosophy 
which demands conformity in the name of 
unity. Moral laws can be discarded since 
they do not believe in fixed truths, according 
to Christian principles. This prepares for a 
mass anti-Christian organization under dic- 
tatorship. This type of democracy as propa- 
gated by progressive education, is a type of 
materialistic religion of its own. Our Chris- 
tian American constitutional Republic pro- 
tects our right to stand on our own princi- 
ples independent of the majority rule. 


Humanitarianism of today’s democracies 
is based on an effort to cure the evils and 
ills of the world by supplying man’s material 
needs and desires while ignoring God. Such 
democracies believe we can coexist with com- 
munism, even though communism has de- 
clared its intention not to coexist, but to 
conquer the entire world, so that all must 
conform to the Communist idea of peace, 
the brotherhood of man, without Christ, the 
Prince of Peace. 


Loyal Americans want to retain our con- 
stitutional Republic, and not be deceived by 
atheistic, one-world democratic ideologies, 
Christ came to earth to teach Christianity, 
not socialism. Some Christians today are 
dangerously identifying Christianity with a 
false humanitarianism; they forget that it 
is the improvement of the individual that 
improves society, in freedom under God. 
The type of social reform taught by Christ, 
and on which our form of Government was 
founded, is an outgrowth of personal virtue, 
marked by love of one’s neighbor. The 
democracies of today are bent on making a 
Utopia of this world with no thought or 
belief in the next. They believe that the 
biggest mob and the loudest voice wins, 
regardless of moral laws. They are of the 
opinion that liberty, which they use as 
license, gives them the right to destroy the 
Constitution, and they use academic free- 
dom to cloak subversion. They do not 
understand the true meaning of human lib- 
erty. They cannot understand human na- 
ture because they ignore man’s spiritual 
nature. Liberty is of the spirit more than 
physical. 

Today we are seeing liberty delivered up to 
tyranny because our intellects have been de- 
ceived by substituting the lie for the truth. 
This is referred to as brainwashing. These 
lies are given us in the form of fascinating 
political propaganda; particularly the one- 
world variety, which is un-Christian and un- 
American. Slavery begins when man de- 
clares himself free from reason in the name 
of freedom, and thinks he is at liberty to 
reject the truth in favor of his personal 
desires. Society becomes the slave of its 


own unreasoning, and this is especially tra- 
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gic in the spiritual realm. Our Bill of 
Right was designed to protect our Christian 
freedoms; let us not stupidly relinquish 
them under the pretense of democracy. 

Those who today claim that true liberty 
consists in service to the state are crusading 
in the cause that the democratic state shall 
make you free. True liberty rests in faith 
in God, our eternal king. 

If we do not want the Amrerican concept 
of freedom, based on the fundamental tra- 
ditions and laws established by our Founding 
Fathers to be abolished, we must not confuse 
our priceless heritage with any other type 
of government; we must not cowardly retreat 
to the state for security; we must acknowl- 
edge our duties and responsibilities as free 
Americans. Our security rests in God—~ 
notin man. Love of God is the greatest, and 
the only sufficient motive to maintain true 
liberty with its ideals of individual freedom 
and human dignity. It ts imperative that 
we resort to prayer, and strengthen the reli- 
gious beliefs upon which this great Republic 
was founded. 

American youth pleads with you, our eld- 
ers, not to surrender our sacred heritage 
under Old Glory, which has been deposited 
in your trust by those who knew the mean- 
ing of liberty, and who fought and died for 
it so that we might have it. Our American 
freedom is still worth fighting and dying 
for. But, please do not send your sons, 
and our brothers, to foreign soil to fight 
and die for “democracy” under the godless 
United Nations flag. 

Conceivably there could arise a situation 
where the United States Armed Forces 
might have a moral obligation to help a 
small, defenseless nation resist Communist 
aggression; but that does not mean we 
should constantly try to police the world. 
Under the status of forces treaty (treaty law, 
which now endangers our American s0v- 
ereignty), Our boys lose their rights as 
American citizens and the protection of the 
United States Constitution and Bill of 
Rights while on foreign soil. They can, and, 
shameful to say, have been, tried and sen- 
tenced by foreign courts which do not have 
the same conception of justice and rights 
that we enjoy as American citizens. 


The very soul of America ts liberty, as it 
{1s of the spirit. Let us not be such fools as 
to sell our soul in exchange for nebulous 
promises of a materialistic utopia. 

What a glorious, unequaled privilege it 
is to be a free American. 





Latin America Expert of State Department 
Lauds Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times of 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955, describing 
the remarks of Mr. Henry F. Holland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. Holland, now in 
California, has lauded the recent trip of 
Vice President Nrxon to Central America. 

The article follows: 

LATIN AMERICA EXPERT oF STATE DEPARTMENT 
LAuDsS NIXON 

In Vice President Nrxon California has a 

product worth his weight in gold to this 
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country, the State Department's top expert 
on Latin America said here yesterday. 

Warmest praise for NIxoNn’s freat job on 
his recent tour of the Caribbean and Central 
America was expressed by Henry F. Hol- 
land, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

WILL SPEAK HERE 


Holland arrived in Los Angeles to prepare 
for an address on Our Stake in Latin Ameri- 
ca before a joint luncheon in the Biltmore 
tomorrow of the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council, Foreign Trade Association of South- 
ern California and the World Trade Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Assistant Secretary, who accompanied 
the Nixons and was their interpreter on 
the 4-week trip in February and March, said 
in an interview at the Biltmore that as a 
Texan he wanted to congratulate California 
on having produced Nixon and sent him to 
Washington, D. C. 

“He is one of the hardest working humans 
I have ever seen,” Holland recalled. “He 
nearly killed me with his terrific schedule— 
morning breakfast conferences, visits to 
schools and hospitals, lunches, dinners, and 
then sitting up to 3 a. m. with presidents 
and prime ministers. 

“His accomplishments in the 10 middle 
American countries were enormous. NIXON 
has the unusual ability of being able to 
talk to people and convince them of his 
absolute sincerity and interest. He did a 
most effective job of convincing middle 
Americans of the genuine interest this Gove 
ernment has in them and their problems. 

“I particularly want to congratulate Pat 
Nixon, his wife, who works as hard as he does 
in making friends.” 





Mr. Welteroth Concludes Active Water 
Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Recently one of Idaho’s 
most distinguished citizens and certainly 
one of the greatest friends of reclama- 
tion in the west retired as manager of 
the North Side Canal Co., which has its 
head office at Jerome, Idaho. The fol- 
lowing is an editorial from the North 
Side News published at Jerome com- 
menting on the retirement of Mr. 
Charles Welteroth: 


Mr. WELTEROTH CONCLUDES ACTIVE WATER 
CAREER 


The News would go amiss for sure if we 
did not comment on the occasion which 
made headlines in this area last week when 
the North Side Canal Co. appointed a new 
general manager to direct the operations 
along its 11,000 miles of canals and laterals 
serving the farmers of the three segregations 
from Hazelton to King Hill. 

To the new manager, Carrol Wilcomb, we 
extend best wishes for success in adminis- 
tering the vital ingredient of water for the 
farms in this area. Mr. Wilcomb is extreme- 
ly well qualified and able to serve in this 
capacity, representing the board of directors 
in its policies and plans dealing with local 
water problems. 

But we want to pay special tribute to 
Charles Welteroth, the retiring manager, 
whose years of devotion to the company and 
to the water users is significant. For 38 
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years, he served the company, the last 12 
in executive position where he shaped and 
directed the policies during the most criti- 
cal periods of water rights establishment. 

Harking back from the old school, Wel- 
teroth truly typifies that period of our early 
water history when men used to shoot each 
other for water to moisten their parched 
lands. Too many of us today, especially the 
younger farmers and ranchers as well as many 
of the older generation take this precious 
water for granted. We are matter of fact— 
it’s here, we use it freely, forgetting too often 
just how it got here. 

Long years of struggle were waged by such 
men as Ralph Shepherd, Ervin Rcckwell, 
Addison Smith, Frank Banks, Frank Wey- 
mouth, Maj. Fred Reid, Frank Gooding, Noah 
Sharp, and most recently Charles Welteroth 
whom we would most certainly place in the 
Same category of recognition. 

In one of his concluding remarks issued 
upon retirement, “Charlie” as everyone calls 
him said, “You might have a water right and 
also have the water, but you must watch it 
closely” which lead to the reference that 
“We must camp at the water hole’’—a western 
custom over the early years. No more fitting 
tribute has been paid to “Charlie” than was 
made by R. P. (Pat) Parry, Twin Falls at- 
torney and widely known water rights au- 
thority at the time the all-important Bureau 
of Reclamation contract was signed in Janu- 
ary of 1953. These were his remarks and we 
repeat them now: 

“No other individual has done so much nor 
worked so tirelessly on this contract. When 
conditions were most discouraging in the 
course of this long battle, he never faltered 
once in the determination to advance the 
claims of the water users of this project.” 





Mississippi Legislature Urges Limiting 
Court’s Appellate Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I am submitting a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi for reference to the proper 
congressional committee. Under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that the resolution 
be included as a part of my remarks: 

House Concurrent Resolution 15 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact legislation limiting the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the United States 
Supreme Court and the jurisdiction of 
other Federal courts 


Whereas Federal courts, and more par- 
ticularly the United States Supreme Court, 
have through numerous opinions and deci- 
sions invaded the fields of the legislative and 
executive branches of Government; and 

Whereas through numerous opinions and 
decisions Federal courts, and more particu- 
larly the United States Supreme Court, have 
invaded the field of government which 
should be left to the control of the several 
States of the Union; and 


Whereas Congress is authorized under the 
Constitution of the United States to control 
and limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
United States Supreme Court and the juris- 
diction of other Federal courts: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 





April 29 


curring therein), That Congress be memo. 
rialized to enact legislation limiting the a). 
pellate jurisdiction of the United States sy. 
preme Court and the jurisdiction of othe, 
Federal courts, so that the fields of gover). 
ment of the executive and legislative 
branches and that of the several States sha) 
not be invaded, but shall remain separate 
and distinct; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each United States Senato- 
from Mississippi, each Member of the H yuse 
of Representatives of Congress from Missis. 
sippi, the Senate of the United States, ang 
the House of Representatives of the Uniteg 
States. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 15, 1955. 

WALTER SILers 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Adopted by the senate March 24, 1955, 
CARROLL GARTIN, 
President of the Senate 





U. N. Has Empty Record as Peace Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including an article by Mr. Law- 
rence Sullivan, Jr., news editor, States- 
man Press, which appeared in the Sun- 
day Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., on April 17, 1955: 

Epiror Says U. N. Has Empty REcorp As 

PEACE BUILDER 


(By Lawrence Sullivan, Jr., news editor, 
Statesman Press) 


WASHINGTON, April 16.—Only 10 years old, 
the United Nations is dead on its feet. Will 
reorganization, under a new charter, revive 
hopes for world peace? Must Russia be 
expelled? 

Monday, April 25, marks the 10th anni- 
versary of the U. N. founding conference at 
San Francisco, where Alger Hiss was secre- 
tary general of the ill-starred deliberations. 

World peace was the core of the U.N. 
dream, but somebody had made the terrible 
mistake—at Yalta—of inviting Communist 
Russia to join the family of nations. 

The monumental failures of the Hiss-type 
U. N. are soon told: 

The U. N. has not stopped aggression. 

U. N. has not stopped cold-war infiltra- 
tion, sabotage, and subversion the world 
around. 

U. N. has not limited armaments, or con- 
tributed anything to the peacetime appli 
cation of atomic power. 

U. N. has not contributed to world pros- 
perity through broader commercial inter- 
course; nor has it helped encourage foreiga 
capital investment in undeveloped regions— 
the one great need of the postwar world. 

Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH (Repub- 
lican, Wisconsin), urges immediate expul- 
sion of Russia from the U.N. 

“The United Nations, now 10 years old, 
has not yet learned to walk,’ SMITH Says. 

“Far from building world peace, tiie U.N. 
has established a permanent internation 
snake pit, where godless communism is given 
daily forum for hate, recrimination, psycho 
logical warfare against freedom, and unre 
lenting moral aggression against peace.’ 


Since 1945 Russia has frustrated construc: 


tive peace proposals with no less than ° 
U. N. vetoes. 
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principal world impact of U. N. op- 
; during these first 10 years,” says 
( essman SMITH, “has been to increase 
tice and vocal range of world-wreck- 
mmunism in all its evil works. 
Vhen the U. N. was established in 1945, 
nism enslaved only about 200 million 
tussia. Today, terroristic com- 
m holds sway over some 900 million 
in Europe and Asia. fore than one- 
f the world’s population is now under 
nist influence or control.” 


ipport of varied U.N. activities has 

United States Treasury approxi- 

ely $2.600,000,000, including relief and 

tlement programs—an average of $260, 
“a year. 

In K rea, the world saw its first United 
wations war. It lasted 3 years, and ended 
: where it began. It cost the United 

143,000 battle casualties and some 
Today, Korean freedom 


frozen and frightened at the 
The American aviators ille- 
held by the Chinese Communists since 
Korean armistice still have not been 

ed 
In his press conference of February 23, 
President Eisenhower alluded to “the tre- 
lack of success” in recent U. N. 





Since Russia joined the U. N. peace front 
15, world communism has conducted 
n warfare in Greece, Iran, Poland, Czech- 


Tibet, Korea, Indochina, and now 

in the Formosa area. 
“Communism thus is branded a complete 
( w and international brigand,”’ says 
Smith. “Not until communism is disbarred 


from all civilized intercourse may the world 
even hope to resume the true paths of peace.” 
“You can't do business with communism.” 





Local Service Airlines Should Receive 
Permanent Certificates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to a state- 
ment made on behalf of Central Airlines, 
Fort Worth, Tex., some time ago: 

Central Airlines of Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been serving Duncan, Okla., for over a year. 
This air service has been most valuable to 
the Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. as 
we have many employees who ride Central, 
z connections with other airlines for 
; throughout the United States and 
many foreign countries. We send much of 
mail by air and this helps to expedite 
cur communications with customers and our 
held personnel. We have many calls daily 
for materials to be sent on a short notice. 
These materials consist of manufactured 
products, tools, etc. They are sent by air- 
freight in order that we might have as little 
Gelay as possible in receiving the materials 
in our various operating points. The cer- 
Ufcate that Central has been operating 
under is not of a permanent nature and we 
farnestly solicit your help in giving Central 
all aid possible in granting them a perma- 
hent certificate, 


Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
& permanent certification for local serv- 
ce air carriers. This statement is 


+ 


‘Ypical of statements of many of my con- 
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stituents in behalf of permanent cer- 
tification for local service air carriers. 
I am for the certification, both Central 
Airline and other lines seeking such cer- 
tification. 





The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that this body is aware of my support of 
the Bricker amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the May 1955 
issue of American Mercury entitled “In 
the Mercury’s Opinion,” by Russell Ma- 
guire: 

On January 7, 1953, 63 United States Sen- 
ators joined their colleague, Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, in introducing a proposed 
constitutional amendment which would pre- 
vent treaties similar to the United Nations 
Charter from overriding the laws of this 
country and to prevent any President from 
bypassing the Congress by carrying out 
Executive agreements with other nations 
which would have the effect of treaties can- 
celing out United States laws which con- 
flicted with them. 

What has happened to the Bricker amend- 
ment? 

Prior to his becoming Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles supported it wholeheart- 
edly. When the Eisenhower administration 
took over, both Mr. Dulles and the President 
were influenced to change their minds and 
announced they were against it. By so doing, 
they defeated it in the 83d Congress. 

The reasons for this action seem to be 
principally based on the premise that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is an honest man, and under 
no circumstances would he do the things the 
amendment seeks to prevent. So it was 
agreed that there was no necessity for this 
vital amendment being passed by Congress. 

The Nation assumes that our President is 
honest, and they also have to assume that 
he is not the permanent President of these 
United States. 

What about his successors? Senator 
BrICKER himself has explained the entire sit- 
uation in these words: 

“This resolution would protect the doc- 
trine of inherent rights against erosion by 
treaties and other international agreements. 
The preservation of our inalienable rights 
would not depend merely on the beneficence 
of the President and the Senate. 


“The American people would be the ex- 
clusive repository of their inherent rights, 
and even they would be incapable of surren- 
dering their rights except by further amend- 
ing the Constitution.” 

Very likely, nothing will be done on this 
resolution unless the people of the United 
States themselves do it. It is their future 
at stake. It is their decision to make. We 
strongly urge that they do something about 
it and advise their congressional Representa- 
tives how they feel. 

Unless favorable action is taken on the 
Bricker amendment, the people of the United 
States continue the danger of losing their 
priceless independence to the dangerous 
United Nations or to some other global or- 
ganization which undoubtedly will be 
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dreamed up by some impractical or sinister 
group. 

We urge you to be a Paul Revere. Push 
through Congress approval of this honest 
safeguard. You owe it to yourself and the 
generation to follow. 





Amendment of Civil Aeronautics Act 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2225) to amend 
section 401 (e) (2) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, as amended. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think my colleague from Texas has 
raised an excellent point which deserves 
full consideration by the committee and 
the Congress, and I am sure that his 
discussion of that point has clarified the 
record of this debate and will be of great 
value in terms of the interpretation of 

his law, which I am sure will be passed 
with unanimous approval. However, I 
did note that Mr. John Floberg, chair- 
man of the conference of local airlines, 
seemed to address himself to this matter 
in part, at least, in a letter which he 
sent to the committee and which is in- 
corporated in the record, and which I 
question whether many of us have seen. 

I would like to read into the Recorp 
two short paragraphs which I think 
bear upon the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dries}: 

The argument was advanced at pages 62, 
64, 66, and 68 of the printed record of last 
year’s hearings and again in point 2 in Mr. 
Gurney’s statement and frequently through- 
out the course of his questioning that one 
of the principal reasons for keeping certifi- 
cates temporary was the desire of the Board 
to strengthen the routes of the local service 
carriers. Aside from the fact that section 
401 (h) of the Civil Aeronautics Act ade- 
quately answers this point, it may be fur- 
ther pointed out that the history of the 
Board's actions in this respect inspires little 
confidence. In the first place you can count 
on the fingers of one hand—with fingers to 
spare—the number of route improvements 
of the local carriers which have been the re- 
sult of spontaneous inspiration on the part 
of the Board in the course of a certificate 
renewal. Nearly all the route improvements 
have been the result of either a route case 
as such (e. g. the Fayetteville case as pointed 
out by Mr. Harris) or have been the result of 
the proof of public convenience and neces- 
sity by the carrier and other interested par- 
ties in the course of a renewal proceeding. 
This proof of public convenience and neces- 
sity could have just as well been made in a 
separate case as in the renewal itself and at 
considerable economy to all concerned. In 
any event, the carriers have had to prove to 
the Board their right to any such route 
modification. 

The Board's argument is also effectively 
answered both by its recent decision in the 
North Central Airlines application for a tem- 
porary exemption permitting service between 
Chicago and Duluth-Superior via Milwaukee 
and Green Bay and also by its decision in 
the route 106 case in which the Board dis- 
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membered a route which the Chairman's 
own statement on page 12 calls a “local serve 
ice route,” divided it between two trunklines, 
and thereby destroyed the opportunity of 
either of the two local carriers to strengthen 
its route with what could have been the 
strongest segment in its entire system. 


I hope that may be helpful in terms of 
legislative history. 

Again I want to make a statement of 
my own conviction, having some knowl- 
edge of one of the local carriers involved 
that has done an excellent job, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board having admitted that 
it should be just about ready to receive 
permanent certification. I do not be- 
lieve this legislation would be on this 
floor today if the Civil Aeronautics Board 
had done its duty. I think they have 
been stubborn and unrealistic and have 
forced us to do something that possibly 
some of us might have some reservations 
about in terms of individual carriers. I 
think the net result is justice and equity 
in terms of all these local carriers which 
have done a magnificent job in building 
up their routes and serving our many 
communities well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] has expired. 





A Plea for River Development 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I wish to join the 
eentleman from Colorado in expressing 
appreciation to my good friend from 
Arkansas for the real contribution he 
has made to an understanding of what is 
going on in the field of reclamation and 
flood control when he opens up the dis- 
cussion on the floor of the policies of the 
Bureau of the Budget, either actual or 
intended policies, which have recently 
come to the attention of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. As the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation was just discussing, that matter 
has been before the committee and it 
has been under very careful scrutiny of 
the very able chairman of the full com- 
mittee. The gentleman from California 
{Mr. ENGLE!] questioned the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget at some length 
concerning just what the effect of the 
application of this revised Circular A-47 
would be if it were actually placed in op- 
eration. I think in fairness to the Di- 
rector of the Budget it should be stated 
that he told the committee that this cir- 
cular was in a preliminary stage or ad- 
visory stage at this time. But at the 


same time it is being widely circulated 
throughout the Government, and it is re- 
ceiving the full authority which would 
accompany a directive of that kind from 
the Bureau of the Budget in the different 
Government departments. On question- 
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ing by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ENGLE] the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] and other members 
of the committee, we sought information 
on the point as to whether the gentle- 
man concerned with this policy could 
name any flood control or reclamation 
project in the United States—not just in 
the Southwest, mind you, but in the en- 
tire United States—which would qualify 
and receive the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget under this new procedure set 
up under revised Circular A-47. 

To the best of my recollection, they 
were able to name only one small project 
in the United States which they were 
satisfied would qualify under this new 
formula that is being set up on benefit- 
cost ratios. When they were questioned 
about specific projects which were of 
great importance in many States of the 
Union, they were unable to give us any 
instances, they were unable to give us 
any clear indication as to whether those 
projects would receive approval if the 
formula in Revised Circular A-47 would 
be adopted. Unless the Congress does 
assert its authority, unless the Congress 
steps in vigorously at this point, it is my 
apprehension that we are going to see 
the adoption of the formula in Revised 
Circular A-47, and it is going to throw 
a roadblock across the progress of the 
country in the field of reclamation. I 
think the gentleman will certainly do a 
service if he does introduce in the Con- 
gress a bill which will assure congres- 
sional control over this important ques- 
tion of the benefit-cost ratio on these 
important projects. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 











Let’s Do It and Say We Did 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Electric Ap- 
pliance Service News relative to aban- 
doned refrigerators becoming death 
traps for innocent children. I was sad- 
dened to learn that over this past week- 
end two toddling babies became the vic- 
tims of refrigerator deaths in Los An- 
geles. It should be apparent to all of 
us that the only safe way to eliminate 
refrigerator deaths is not to build them. 
The Federal Government should require 
that all refrigerators moving in inter- 
state commerce should be so constructed 
that they can be opened with very little 
pressure from the inside. Senator 
SPARKMAN and I have introduced legisla- 
tion which would require this of all re- 
frigerator manufacturers and I hope 
that Congress will enact this legislation 
before any more unnecessary deaths 
occur. 

The editorial follows: 
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Ler’s Do Ir and Say We Dp 


Spring is here and summer is on the way 
This is the time of year when schools «;, 
letting out our children for spring vacatjo 
And housewives, aided now and then by +, 
luctant husbands, are doing their m s 
cleaning. It is the time of year when ; a 
icebox-refrigerator deathtrap accidents 
to happen; the time when tots learn ear), 
about death, as a friend or cousin is yan 
suffocated in an abandoned icebox or refr; 
erator. The irony of the whole thing is tha: 
too often the trap has been innocently set »). 
by the victim's parents or relatives——in tha 
backyard for the junkman to pick uD, o 
in the basement, cellar, or attic for fut 
use or sale. 

This is not the first time we've discusseq 
this subject in our editorial column. No, 
will the deathtrap refrigerator stories y 
have read or will read in the current a; i 
future issues be the first ones to appear j 
EASN. It seems that spring and summer are 
the times of the year when tears of patl 
remorse, and pity flow the most; when t 
accidents happen to sadden and tax the | 
man mind and heart. 

But, thank God, through all the sorrow 
come the heartening fact that although c 
gress is slow in taking steps to avoid t] 
tragedies, at least the States are passing their 
own legislation toward this end. 

In Congress, Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
Democrat, of Alabama, and Representative 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Democrat, of Alabama 
are still trying to push through legislation 
that would apply to all 48 States. 

In Pennsylvania, both houses of the State 
legislature have almost unanimously enacted 
and passed legislation that would impose a 
30-day jail sentence or $50 fine, or both, upon 
the individual found guilty of abandoning 
icebox or refrigerator of 114 cubic 
pacity with doors or lids still attached. The 
measure awaits Gov. George M. Leader's sig- 
nature. 


are 


feet ca- 


Last August we discussed here our “idea 
for an icebox latch” that would allow open- 
ing the door or lid of an icebox or refrigera- 
tor by a push from the inside. We are pleased 
to see that six refrigerator manufacturers 
are presently conducting such tests on their 


products with a patented lock that has been 
created by a firm in Virginia. 

In the meantime, we urge our readers 
when making their service calis, to pass t 
word around of the need to dismantle the 
doors or lids of discarded iceboxes and re- 
frigerators, to keep them from becoming 
deathtraps for our children. We also urge 
all our readers to indicate their support ol 
proper State and National legislation by 
writing to their representatives in their State 
capitols and to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

We talk about making our streets safe for 
our children. Let’s all help make our back- 
yards safe for them, too. 





Red China and the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in early 
February I was interviewed by Mr. Don 
Larrabee, the Washington correspondent 
for the New Bedford Standard-Times. 
Under unanimous consent I present his 
article, which appeared in the February 

































































































4 e of the Standard-Times, to be 
in the RECORD. 

terial follows: 

Warns AGAINST SEATING Rep CHINA 
ces ALL To Be ALERT TO BANDITRY 
n, February 4—To reward Red 
ssion into the United Na- 
be a “monstrous travesty upon 
resentative Pump J. PHILsEIN, 
Massachusetts, declared today 





1eW 
ton, Mass., Congressman, express 
ern over Communist tactics 
abroad, also blasted the notion 
e world can live in so-called 
stence with international gang- 





} 


greatly concerned 


I about growing 
( i strength and 


every American 
» concerned,” PHILBIN told the 
“World communism will 
ctics it deems necessary to se- 
i conquest and world control. That 
It will go as far as it can. It 
thinks it can get away with. 
1 time is ripe,” he added, “and 

t I y timetable permits i 


limes. 


and its 
victory seem bright, it will not 

rike along a broad front.” 
Oné the real obstacles to halting the 
( t world menace, PHILBIN asserted, 
lifference and unconcern of many 
ibout the affairs of representative 
at every level.” Not only should 
be shaken out of their lethargy, 
he said, the United Nations must 
‘cooperative measures” to thwart 
ssion and check dangerous 
e activities in many parts of the 





ve a right to expect the United 
N f its membership still subscribes to 
es of the Charter of maintaining 
nd defending human freedom, to 
vely and speedily against Com- 
lefactors. 
eople see in recent events the be- 
of a move designed to bring Red 
the United Nations. Nothing 
better calculated to shatter confi- 
the American people in that body. 
of permitting a bandit nation, 
secured power and dominion over 
* * * ancient, but helpless people 
conspiracy, subterfuge and force 


sai rewarded for its iniquities by 
1 into the United Nations would be 

us travesty upon justice,” said 

who is starting his seventh term in 

e House from the third Massachusetts 
the Congressman, a member of the Armed 


Committee, warned the Communist 
ver has made steady advances in re- 
te of Asia, in Africa and South 

1d in Europe. He said communism 

the tactics of infiltration and 

playing everywhere on discon- 

used by antiquated colonial systems 
capitalizing on social injustices. 

rit rea as an example of Communist 

ve action, he mentioned Indochina, 

burma and the Malayan states as good ex- 

a es Of subversion, 

But the thing for us to remember is that 

€ Communists have their own answer for 

tion. They act boldly and do not 

set up a conspiracy anywhere that 

r purpose. This kind of treachery 

‘ecelt requires continuous vigilance and 

minded attitude on our part. It 

be dealt with by bleeding hearts or 

Oving, dilatory Fabians urging 

I Fabian approach of trying to wait 

t n out is fraught with real peril 

every day the Soviet is building 
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greater military strength,” Prr_srn asserted. 

Turning to the question of Communist 
activity in this country, the Clinton Con- 
gressman made this unequivocal statement: 
“There is hardly a scientific secret which has 
not been filched from us through espionage 
agents and traitors in the innermost, top- 
secret archives of this Government.” 

He compared communism in this country 
to an iceberg—‘“four-fifths of it is under 
water.” The number of card-carrying Com- 


munists is relatively not eat, but the “poi- 





son of Communist ideas has been spread 
widely throughout the land.” 
CLEVER ATTACK MADE 


“Pro-Communist and Social 





stic-minded 


people can be found in most segments of 
American life. Clever and insidious attacks 
are constantly Made upon basic religious, 
social, economic and political institutions. 
“A constant flow of propaganda is directed 
against the American people at every level, 


embracing everything from straight 


Marxism 
to eccentric notions about the universe 


“All this,” said PHILBIN, “is designed to 
promote hysteria and uncertainty and to 
undermine the confidence of the people in 
representative government, in our economic 
system, in our religious beliefs, our moral 
ideals, family loyalties, and business struc- 


ture. The objective is to 
faith in itself, its 
destiny.” 

He denounced as outrageous the 
ing down of American planes on peaceful 
missions in the Far East, adding: “These 
incidents of Communist insult and provoca- 
tion e absolutely intolerable com- 
pletely unconscionable—as well a ral and 
inhumane— the continued imprisonment 
of American flyers in Red China on trumped- 
up spy charges.” 


break Americ: 


principles, it ife and its 


shoot- 








-~as 


STRONG ACTION ESSENTIAL 
The unanimity of the House vote on the 
Formosa defense lution (there were only 


resolut 
3 dissenting votes) was pointed to by PHIL- 


BIN as the “first real declaration of dcter- 
mination to face up courageously” to the 
Communist menace since the end of the 


Korean war. 

This kind of strong, decisive policy and 
affirmative action is cssential, he said, not 
only to protect Americans but also to main- 
tain our prestige in the Orient. 

The Congressman frequently referred to 
“apathy, indifference, and unconcern” on the 
part of many Americans over governmental 
affairs and called it ‘one of the most dis- 
turbing developments of our time.” He in- 
sisted the Nation must revive the “spirit 
of patriotism and loyalty and revitalize the 
commonsense, industry, and enthusiasm of 
the individual.” 

PHILBIN has warned about the Communist 
menace in the past. Records show he was 
one of the first Members of Congress to point 
up the spread of world communism during 
World War II. In his first major speech in 
Congress early in 1943, PHILBIN predicted the 
possible realinement of alliances in the post- 
war period. 

While he sees “unfavorable, disturbing 
spots everywheve,’’ PHILBIN also points to 
signs that people are becoming more aroused 
to the dangers, and more aware of the “sham, 
falsehood, deceit and iniquity of commu- 
nism.” 

“The United States,” he said, “must not 
fail to let it be known that she will use her 
strength if necessary, to protect her way of 
life. Once that idea penetrates the Com- 
munist mind,” he added, “there will be no 
further aggression and then, perhaps, we can 
take the lead in world councils to estab- 
lish universal disarmament and control of 
nuclear substances. This will be no prim- 
rose path,” said PHILBIN. 
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The Yalta Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 20, 1955 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Julius Epstein 
brings sharply to our attention the fact 
that the Yalta papers, as released, give 
only a part of the whole story. 

Mr. Epstein feels, and I am inclined 
to agree with him, that the forced re- 
patriation of many anti-Communist 
Russians should be investigated by Con- 
gress. It wasa tragic affair and broucht 
discredit to us in our hour of victory. 

In his letter of April 12, 1955, Mr. 
Epstein says: 

Our State Department sent an official dip- 
lomatic note to the Embassy on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, informing the Soviet Govern- 
ment that we would not forcibly 


prisoners Of war captured in German uni- 
forms and that we would extend the protec- 


Vednesday, 





Soviet 


repatriate 


tion of the Geneva Convention to these pris- 
oners and civilians of Soviet origin who did 
not want to be repatriated. 

Acting Secretary of State Grew radioed to 
Secretar of State Stettinius in Ya and 






warned him against any agreement with 
Stalin which would violate the Geneva Con- 
vention and the American tradition of rei 
asylum. 

Our Yalta delegation simply and arbi- 
trariiy—under British-Soviet pressure—over- 
ruled the State Department’s policy and vio- 
lated the international law of the Geneva 
Convention and the Ame 
the right of asylum. 

In the light 


facts, a congressional 





rican tradition ol 


and unknown 


ation of forced 


of these new 
investi 


repatriation seems to be more urgent than 
ever. 
Mr. Epstein’s article follows: 
{From the Tablet of April 9, 1955 
Says YALTA Papers Far. To RetatTe WHOLE 
Strory—Mkr. EpsTeIN CireES AMERICAN CoOR- 
ROEORATION IN CRIME OF ForCED REPATRIA= 


TION OF ANTI-ReEpD RUSSIANS 
(By Julius Epstein) 
The Yalta documents, as released by the 


State Department, contain incontestable evi- 
dence to the effect that members of the 
American delegation at Yalta, especially the 
Secretary of State, Stettinius and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, were warned against entering 
into any agreement with the Soviets which 
could be construed as in favor of forced 
repatriation of anti-Communist pri 
of war and civilians in our hands. 


oners 


revelation can be 
“Statement on 
awn 


This truly sensationa 
found under the heading 
war prisoners and other matters as dr 
up by the Conference.” 

There, a top secret radio dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1945, from the Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew to the Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., is reproduced. 
In this remarkable dispatch, Mr. Grew, rep- 
resenting the conservative wing within the 
State Department, urged Mr. Stettinius to 
accord the protection of the Geneva Con- 
vention to those Soviet citizens in our hands 
who were captured in German uniforms 4s, 
for instance, the followers of General V \ 
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REDS CLAIMED NONCITIZENS 


Mr. Grew also referred to the traditional 
American policy of granting asylum to lib- 
erated persons who did not desire to return 
to the Soviet Union. Mr. Grew also called 
Mr. Stettinius’ special attention to those 
persons in western Europe who were not 
citizens of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics prior to the outbreak of World War 
II, but nevertheless were claimed by the 
Soviet Union as Soviet citizens. 

As the Yalta documents show, Mr. Grew’'s 
labors were in vain. The top secret radio 
answer from Mr. Stettinius—dated February 
9, 1945—destroyed Mr. Grew’s and his friends’ 
last hopes to prevent the American Gov- 
ernment from violating the Geneva Conven- 
tion as well as the American tradition of 
granting asylum to political exiles. 

To illustrate the wanton attitude of our 
representatives at Yalta and the way in 
which they sacrificed the lives of millions 
of anti-Communist prisoners of war and 
civilians, the following parts of the diplo- 
matic exchange may be quoted: 

From Mr. Grew’'s radio message to Mr. 
Stettinius: 

“Top secret 
1945. 

“War Department has Just made available 
message dated February 7 from Marshall 
which indicates that JCS on February 7 ap- 
proved, with certain changes, British pre- 
liminary text on agreement with Soviet 
Union for exchange of prisoners of war and 
apparently also for liberated persons.” 


STATES SPECIFIC POINTS 


“The agreement would not appear to cover 
the following specific points which were in- 
corporated in the United States counterpro- 
posals forwarded to JCS staff with you. 

“1. Protection of Geneva Convention 
which we have informed Soviet Government 
we will accord to Soviet citizens captured 
in German uniform who demand such pro- 
tection. 

“2. Soviet citizens in the United States not 
prisoners of war whose cases the Attorney 
General feels should be dealt with on basis 
of traditional American policy of asylum. 

“3. Persons liberated by United States 
forces no longer in their custody. 

“4. Question of the liberation and repatri- 
ation of other United Nations citizens. 

“5. Persons claimed as citizens by the So- 
viet authorities who were not Soviet citizens 
prior to the outbreak of war and do not now 
claim Soviet citizenship. 

“It is felt that these questions and others 
referred to in JCS 1266 and 1266/1 should 
be brought to your attention in order that 
consideration may be given to them before 
final agreement is reached.” 

From Mr. Stettinius’ answer to Mr. Grew: 

“Top secret—Yalta, February 9, 1945. 

“Here the consensus is, including our mil- 
itary, that it would not be wise to include 
matters regarding the protection of the 
prisoners-of-war convention and Soviet citi- 
zens in the United States in an agreement 
which covers primarily the exchange of pris- 
oners liberated by Allied Armies as they pro- 
ceed into German territory. In regard to 
‘claimants,’ despite the fact of the danger 
of Nazi retaliation, we believe that unless 
we reach prompt agreement on this question 
there will be serious delays in the release of 
our prisoners of war.” 


ANSWER IS NOT REVEALED 


Thus, it evolves from these official dis- 
patches that, in order to prevent “delays” 
in the release of our prisoners of war in 
Soviet hands, we were ready to surrender 
millions of anti-Communists to Stalin and 
their sure death. No American official at 
Yalta could have entertained any doubts 
about the ultimate fate of those forcibly re- 
patriated to the Soviets. 

What the Yalta papers do not reveal is— 
among other things—Mr. Grew’'s answer to 


Washington, February 7, 
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Mr. Stettinius’ dispatch of February 9, 1945. 
Was there no answer, or was it deleted by the 
editors? 

It is in the light of such revelations that a 
congressional investigation of forced repa- 
triation seems to be more urgent than ever. 
Only such an investigation will be able to 
answer the multitude of questions about 
the responsibilities of certain persons in the 
White House, in the Pentagon, and in the 
State Department in connection with the 
crime of forced repatriation. 

There is now Congressman ALBERT H. 
Boscu's H. Res. 137 pending before Congress. 
This resolution calls for the creation of a 
select Committee to Investigate Forced Re- 
patriation. 

Congress should act upon this resolution 
as soon as possible. Courageous and inde- 
pendent Democrats should offer their own 
resolutions for the same purpose. 

Only then, there is the chance that the 
American people will get what they want: 
An impartial investigation of one of the 
greatest crimes of recent military history. 

Let the chips fall where they may. 





A Bill To Amend Section 162 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to amend section 162 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 re- 
lating to deduction of trade or business 
expenses. 

This bill is a companion measure to a 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
WILLIAM PURTELL, of Connecticut. 


The purpose of this bill is to permit 
nonprofit economic development corpo- 
rations in depressed areas to charge 
stepped-up rent for a period of the first 
5 years adequate to pay off borrowed 
money and interest, and permit the rent- 
ing corporation to deduct such stepped- 
up rent in the determination of taxable 
income during those 5 years. 

This measure will be of great assist- 
ance to depressed areas in Connecticut 
and elsewhere in New England. It will 
bring new industry into our community 
and will ultimately provide employment 
and generally stimulate our economy. 


The bill which I have introduced reads 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 162 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to deduction of trade or business ex- 
penses) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “For purposes 
of paragraph (3), in the case of a lease of 
property (A) which is owned by an organi- 
zation described in section 501 (c) (4) (re- 
lating to civic leagues or organizations for 
promotion of social welfare) which is exempt 
from taxation under section 501 (a), and 
(B) which is subject to a mortgage or other 
lien securing indebtedness incurred in the 
acquisition or improvement of such prop- 
erty, such rentals or other payments may, 
during the term of such mortgage or other 
similar lien (if such term is not less than 5 
years and ends on or prior to the date of 
termination of the lease as fixed therein), 
be in annual amounts sufficient to dis- 








April 20 


charge such indebtedness at the end of =), 


term, under regulations prescribed by = 
Secretary or his delegate.” ™ 
Sec, 2. The amendment made by thi; act 


shall be effective wtih respect to tay 
years beginning after December 3], 19: 


ible 


1954 


a 


Isolation of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, our State 
Department is unfortunately and mis. 
takenly bent at this time upon a policy 
of isolation of Israel. In doing 50, the 
Department seems to protest to the 
world ‘“‘not that we love Israel less byt 
we love our defense pacts more.” |; 
does not seem to matter one whit to our 
policymakers that this infant nation 
the standard bearer of democracy in the 
Middle East has, despite every manner 
and kind of obstacle placed before it 
progressed toward maturity in wondrous 
contrast to the lack of progress, the jj- 
literacy and the despairing population 
of the surrounding seven Arab nations 
The attitude seems to be that Israel can 
take care of herself and hence all aid 
and comfort must be given to the Arab 
nations. 

The question occurs to me whether. if 
Israel, with all its technological advan- 
tages, with its skilled labor force, with 
its strides in scientific achievement. with 
proven military skills, were to kick and 
to fuss against allying itself with the 
West, were to demand that she, too, be 
wooed and won, would she thus be dis- 
missed and pressed into disregard 
There is a considerable irony in the fact 
that Israel, being so definitely and con- 
clusively oriented toward the West 
should now be permitted to live in jeop- 
ardy by the very powers of the West 
At Bandung, at the Asian-African Con- 
ference, Dr. Fadhill al-Jamali, Minister 
of State of Iraq and leader of the Iraai 
delegation to the conference, -.named in 
the same breath colonialism, commu- 
nism, and zionism as evils which disturb 
world peace and harmony. He calls 
zionism “the worst offspring of imperial- 
ism.” He said he hoped the conference 
would brand Israel an illegitimate state 
and an aggressor and see to it that “Arab 
rights in their own home in Palestine 
are recognized and restored.” 

This man speaks for the nation to 
whom we are sending arms. 

His associate, Premier Nuri Said, of 
Iraq, said only a little while ago that he 
considered the Zionist danger took prece- 
dence over the Communist danger. 

Have we not here the evidence of 3 
perspective in international affairs tha! 
spells danger to the interest of the United 
States? 

It is tragic that this conceit of Ara® 
policy is now to be spread through the 
Far East and Africa. The Premier % 
Iraq has called upon her new ally, Tur- 


+ 


key, as well as Pakistan, to support the 
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in a battle against Israel. There 

e at the conference who will coun- 

‘he spread of this antagonism into 
sciq and central Africa. 

“Gc Anthony Eden has given top pri- 

ity the search for a solution for 

Fast tensions. It is an historical 

t world conflagrations start in 


AU 


that do not occupy great promi- 
on the map of the world. Hence, 
is imperative that our State Depart- 
sent join in this search for solutions to 
rin peace to the Middle East. Every 
f delay increases the danger. Only 
can the best interests of the United 
be served, and we, as citizens of 
beloved country, cannot silently 
sce to a policy which cannot pos- 

bly enhance the search for peace. 


Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 19, 1955, is a 
‘ttine tribute to a great scientist and a 


fine human being: 
EINSTEIN THE REVOLUTIONIST 

Man stands on this diminutive earth, gazes 
at the myriad stars, and upon billowing 
oceans and tossing trees—and wonders. 
What does it all mean? How did it come 
about? The most thoughtful wonderer who 
appeared among us in three centuries has 
passed on in the person of Albert Einstein. 
If Minerva is the goddess of science, her 
head must be bowed. This one man changed 
human thinking about the world as only 
Newton and Darwin changed it. 

Mathematical physicists in Einstein's class 
are the epic poets of our time. The universe 
as we conceive it is their intellectual crea- 
tion. And what a creation Einstein’s was. 
He dealt with it as if it were closed and 
not infinite; he deduced that matter and 
energy are different manifestations of the 
same thing; he substituted his conceptions 
of time and space for the assumptions on 
which scientists and philosophers had relied 
for 2,000 years. The world was shocked 
when it learned of these revolutionary con- 
They seemed like the fantasies of 
& dreamer who ought to look about him, see 
the world as it was, and wake up. 

But Einstein had looked about. Not only 
this, but he had thrown away the prejudices 
that had hampered others who had been 

about before him and the tradi- 

| conclusions of centuries. When rela- 

y irst startled the scientific world, Ein- 

n's cogitations were dismissed by the 
Tage Man as of no practical use. That 
View was finally dispelled by the part that 
relativity played in the development of the 
’tomic bomb. Einstein’s simple algebraic 
equation, which expressed the equivalence of 
mass and energy, pointed the way both to 
‘he “A” and “H” bombs. The dreamy phi- 
sopher and mathematician proved to be a 
‘rd-headed realist. In fact, he was s0 
A a ol @ realist that he brushed aside his 
‘ism and persuaded the late President 
osevelt to begin the development of the 
: bomb as a weapon against fascism. 
what distinguished Einstein both as a 


ciusions, 
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n 
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scientist and as a man was his passionate 
devotion to the truth. He hated arbitrary 
laws, conventions, coercion of one group by 
another, any form of pedantry. Thomas 
Huxley once prayed, “God, give me strength 
to face a fact though it slay me.” Einstein 
had that strength. It is this that set him 
apart as a scientist and the mathematician 
who saw relationships in the outer world to 
which other men were blind. 


Discharge Petition on Bill H. R. 501 to 
Revise McCarran-Walter Imigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today signed a discharge petition to 
bring out my bill, H. R. 501, to revise 
and amend the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act. I urge all my colleagues 
who favor a liberalization of our immi- 
gration laws to sign this petition as soon 
as possible so we can get some action 
in the matter. 

The recent dismissal of Edward J. 
Corsi as special assistant on immigra- 
tion problems points up again the fact 
that the McCarran-Walter Act and the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 are unworka- 
ble and should either be replaced or dras- 
tically revised. 

During his brief incumbency in of- 
fice at the State Department Mr. Corsi 
tried to make our immigration laws work 
in a humane way. The opponents of 
liberal immigration in the Department 
of State and outside the Department 
stopped him by slandering his unques- 
tioned loyalty and smearing his record 
of patriotic service to this country. In 
so doing, they affronted large groups of 
Americans all over the country who are 
interested in a decent immigration law 
decently administered. 


The Corsi affair goes beyond partisan 
politics. It effects millions of people 
who placed high hopes in Mr. Corsi’s 
efforts to help liberalize our immigra- 
tion policy and make it more humane. 
Now these hopes have been largely shat- 
tered because of the unwarranted and 
shameless treatment Mr. Corsi received 
at the hands of the Secretary of State. 


On April 9, when it became known 
that Mr. Corsi was being dismissed from 
the State Department, I dispatched the 
following telegram to Secretary Dulles: 

Was shocked to read that Mr. Corsi, with 
many years of distinguished public service 
in New York, was summarily dismissed from 
his national post. I am not satisfied that 
his appointment was for only 90 days, nor 
that security was at all involved with his dis- 
missal. Mr. Corsi’s loyalty was never under 
question before although he held the high- 
est administrative office in New York State 
by appointment of former Governor Dewey. 
If, as it is claimed, Mr. Corsi’s dismissal was 
the result of his liberal interpretation of our 
immigration laws, then the basic principles 
of our Constitution and laws have been vio- 
lated. This thing goes beyond partisan pol- 
itics, and since another Congressman has 
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been accused of causing the dismissal, I de- 
mand a complete explanation in order that 
I may make known all the facts to the Con- 
gress and the American people 


Congressman Victor L. ANFUSO. 


Mr. Speaker, the people of New York 
State, whether Democrat or Republican, 
are incensed and aroused over the State 
Department's disgraceful action. They 
see it not only as an act of bad leadership 
and poor advice, but also that it stems 
from a lack of ethics in Government and 
from opinionated men in high positions 
of power. The whole situation is par- 
ticularly puzzling when we are assured 
that the problem of security was not in- 
volved in Mr. Corsi’s dismissal, and that 
only a short 3 months ago Mr. Dulles re- 
ferred to Corsi as his old friend and the 
man best qualified to handle the job as 
his special assistant on immigration 
problems. 

What has happened since then? How 
is it possible that within such a short 
period of time Mr. Corsi should be dealt 
with so outrageously and fired from his 
job in such humiliating manner by the 
very same people who lauded him to the 
Skies? The people of New York are en- 
titled to an explanation of this whole 
sordid affair. They are not satisfied 
with the explanations given thus far by 
Mr. Dulles, or Mr. Scott McLeod or other 
State Department officials. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to in- 
sert in the REcorp an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 13, 1955, 
entitled “Department of Confusion,” 
which clearly explains the state of con- 
fusion over this matter in the Depart- 
ment of State. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF CONFUSION 

Secretary Dulles and the State Department 
appear somewhat less than satisfied with 
any one of the reasons they have offered for 
the dismissal of Edward J. Corsi. Accord- 
ingly they now offer a selection, as follows: 

1. Mr. Corsi’s post was temporary, and has 
been abolished. 

2. Mr. Corsi had completed his assignment. 

3. The 90-day period for security clearance 
had expired and the Secretary therefore 
lacked authority to keep Mr. Corsi on any 
longer. 

4. Mr. Corsi was unqualified for the job. 

5. Mr. Corsi did not want to take on ade 
ministrative responsibilities. 

6. Mr. Corsi wanted to take on too many 
administrative responsibilities, trying to be- 
come actual administrator of the Refugee 
Act. 

Some of these protestations, like 5 and 6, 
contradict each other, and the others are 
contradicted by other statements from the 
State Department itself. 

Mr. Corsi's assignment was, in the Secre- 
tary’s own words, “to help solve the difficult 
problems presented by the Refugee Act of 
1953."" Obviously that is no 90-day task; it 
is the work of a year, 2 years, or longer. 
Far from having completed his assignment, 
Mr. Corsi had not completed the prelimi- 
naries to beginning it. His security report, 
by Mr. Dulles’ own later admission, had come 
in before he was dismissed, but the Secre- 
tary said there was not enough time remain- 
ing to evaluate it. 

In this connection, the Department said 
Secretary Dulles’ offer of another assignment 
to Mr. Corsi should clearly put to rest any 
implication that his change of assignment 
involved any question of security. Secretary 
Dulles himself, however, pointed out that 
the post from which Mr. Corsi had been re- 
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moved was “a sensitive one,” a remark which 
had the effect of putting the implication 
into active motion again. 

mr. Corsi’s qualifications for the job were 
vouched for by Secretary Dulles when the 
appointment was made January 10. Refer- 
ring to the appointee as my dear friend, 
the Secretary called him “the best qualified 
man in the United States to help solve the 
difficult problems presented by the Refugee 
Act of 1953.” 

The explanations given for Mr. Corsi’s dis- 
missal are almost childish in their implausi- 
bility. Edward Corsi was United States Im- 
migration and Naturalization Commissioner 
under President Hoover, and New York State 
Industrial Commissioner under Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. His professional life has been 
spent in public administration. Secretary 
Dulles’ assertion that Mr. Corsi “indicated 
to me that he was not interested in and not 
qualified for administrative work” is there- 
fore amazing, to say the very least. It is 
lamentable that the person to whom this 
statement was attributed should’ have felt 
it necessary to accuse the Secretary of State 
of falsehoods. 

As of now it seems clear that Secretary 
Dulles dismissed Mr. Corsi because Repre- 
sentative WaLTerR of Pennsylvania had ac- 
cused him of having associated with some 
Communist-front organizations 20-odd years 
ago. Mr. WALTER is co-author of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. 

Mr. Corsi says Secretary Dulles “told me he 
was dismissing me because he had to main- 
tain good relations with Congress” and “it 
would endanger bills with reference to the 
refugee program if I stayed.” 

So once again Secretary Dulles has demon- 
strated, as in the case of John Paton Davies, 
that if his appointees are attacked they can- 
not expect him to stand by them, but can 
only look forward to being thrown to the 
wolves. What this will do to morale—which 
Mr. Corsi says is one of the stiffest problems 
in administration of refugee relief—should 
be plain. Its effect on the response of 
capable men to appeals to serve the Govern- 
ment—at their own risk—should also be 
plain. 

The only possible consequences are de- 
terioration of the quality o7 the men and 
women who can be attracted to important 
posts, and demoralization among those who 
do accept. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, let me add that 
there are implications in this entire af- 
fair which may prove damaging not only 
to the present administration or to a 
particular party or some individual. I 
am worried over the damaging effect this 
scandal may cause abroad and its reper- 
cussions there when it is fully realized 
that the refugee relief program is noth- 
ing more than a hoax and a fraud, and 
that it is administered in such a way as 
to keep refugees out of this country in- 
stead of facilitating their entry. The 
honor and prestige of our country is 
involved here. 

To prove my assertion, I want to place 
in the Recorp a United Press story from 
Rome, Italians Charge Corsi Case Bias, 
which was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald last Friday, April 
15, 1955. Following is the United Press 
dispatch: 

ITALIANS CHarGE Corst CASE BIAS 

Rome, April 14.—The independent right- 
wing newspaper, Il Tempo, today said the 
ouster of Edward Corsi as adviser to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles on refugee prob- 


lems involved racial and religious discrim- 
ination. 


“Every hope of increased Italian migration 
to the United States has vanished,” as a re- 
sult of Dulles’ action, it said. 

Corsi’s removal “has caused great surprise 
and sonve bitterness in Italy,” the newspaper 
commented. 

It charged that a powerful influence has 
been brought to bear recently to prevent the 
nonquota emigration of 200,000 persons, rec- 
ommended by President Eisenhower. 

“This was done by well-known racial cir- 
cles favoring Nordic and Protestant immi- 
gration from southern Europe,” Il Tempo 
said. 

“When one practices an open policy of ra- 
cial and religious discrimination, it is hard 
to talk of democracy in relations with other 
countries. And when such a policy so openly 
hurts Italians, after the visit of our govern- 
ment leaders (Premier Mario Scelba and For- 
eign Minister Gaetano Martino), to the 
United States, it is hard to talk about deep 
friendship. 


Mr. Speaker, both the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Immigration Act and the Refugee 
Relief Act have come under serious at- 
tack lately. The Corsi incident is just 
a demonstration of public indignation 
against these two acts. The McCarran- 
Walter law has been called discrimina- 
tory and un-American. The refugee re- 
lief measure has been called a fraud and 
a phony by Congressman WALTER. 

For the sake of America’s greatness, 
its international prestige, and its posi- 
tion of moral leadership among the na- 
tions of the world, I urge this Congress 
to revise the McCarran-Walter Act at 
the earliest possible date, and to make it 
so workable and fair that no special im- 
migration legislation will be needed in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 5, 1955, the 
first day of the current session of Con- 
gress, I introduced an omnibus immi- 
gration bill, H. R. 501, to revise and re- 
write the McCarran-Walter Act. The 
bill was referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee, but no action has as yet 
been taken by that committee on my 
bill. In view of the fact that more than 
3 months have elapsed since I introduced 
my bill, I have asked the Clerk of the 
House for a discharge petition and have 
placed that petition on the Speaker’s 
desk. 

I want to appeal to all my colleagues to 
sign this petition so that we can bring 
this bill out on the floor for early action 
and a complete revision of the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law. 





Liberation of Oppressed Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following guest edi- 
torial from the Polish Daily News of 
January 10, 1955. This editorial was 
originally written for the Polish-Ameri- 
can Journal by my distinguished and es- 
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teemed friend, K. Stefan Pomierski, o 
Glen Cove, N. Y. a 
The material follows: 
LIBERATION OF OPPRESSED PFop.rs 


One of our readers recently submitteg 
& memorandum to President Eisenhower 
suggesting positive ways and means ;, 
strengthen our historical ties of friendsp; 
with the captive peoples of Pola; 
other countries enslaved by the eyi| 
of communism. 

Pointing out that at present the poli 
of the United States toward the enslaya 
nations is certainly not very encour 
to them, the author of the memora; un 
proposes as the first step the creation o 
an agency within the State Department o, 
a Presidential commission with a view: 

(a) To press a closer relationship not 
only with representatives of the free Poles 
being obliged to live outside of Poland, by; 
also with patriotic individuals and ero, 
within the boundaries of enslaved Poland. 

(b) To hold hearings in the United State 
and abroad for the purpose of deter ir 
the best ways and means to obtain informa. 
tion from reliable sources other than our 
consular and diplomatic officials. 
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(c) To assemble, scrutinize and evaluate 
such information, to recheck same and pass 
it on to the proper Officials of our adminis. 
tration. 


(d) To encourage captive peoples in the 
organization of a well-planned program of a 
passive movement, which in case of war 
would change into an active armed resis. 
tance cooperating with our high command. 

(e) To adopt ways and means of mutual 
cooperation in means of communicating with 
each other by all modern devices, so that 
in case of war, we may know where to drop 
propaganda leaflets, even supplies and arms 
to the resisting forces. 

(f) To study ways and means as to the 
possibility and practicability of the creation 
of several divisions composed of free Poles 

A creation of a Polish Army as a part of 
the Western Powers Defense Organization 
will offset propaganda initiated by the Com- 
munist regime that Western Germany once 
armed will again ravish the Polish people by 
fire and sword. 

(g) To study and propose such other 
means and ways that may lighten the dark- 
ened road of the future—continuous seri- 
dom, persecutions, and exploitations, which 
followed the Yalta agreement, and at the 
same time regain a courageous ally, a more 
loyal and reliable friend than perhaps some 
of our so-called allies who are now the re- 
cipients of military and financial assistance 
from us. 

The author believes that the creation of 
such a Commission composed of persons 
genuinely interested in this matter, would 
perhaps also pacify a large number of in- 
dividuals and groups who a little more than 
2 years ago listened to campaign promises of 
both major parties relative to a positive lib- 
eration program, short of war, to be adopted, 
and who are dismayed, disheartened, and 
resentful of the apparent abandonment by 
this Government of the efforts it began to- 
ward liberation, 

However, he argues, the most important 
point is the fact that if we should have an 
agency or commission having objectives such 
as are generally outlined in the memorat- 
dum, we may do our country a great service 
in case of an emergency which may threaten 
our own existence. 

We agree with the author of the mem 
randum and trust that President Fisenhow- 
er, who knows him personally, will give set 
ous consideration to his proposal. 

On the other hand, we urge the Congress 
men of Polish descent, our Polish-American 
organizations and their lead*rs, members of 








and individuals to support the 
tical idea in every way they can. 
lish-American solons should intro- 
ropriate resolutions in the Congress 
ited States, and our organizations 
iopt resolutions regarding this 
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everyone interested in the Polish 

ild write to President Eisenhower 

‘ approval of the plan for the liber- 
of the oppressed peoples. 
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Should Public Education Cost $19 Billion 
in 1965? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
tarks in the RecorD, I wish to include 
an editorial by the Most Reverend John 
F. O'Hara, C. S. C., archbishop of Phil- 
adelphia, which appeared in the Catholic 
Standard and Times on March 18, 1955: 
SHOULD PuBLIC EpucaTION Cost $19 BILLION 
IN 1965? 

The question is asked because such ex- 
penditure has been proposed as feasible by 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. The speculative proposal, 
1 of 3, and the arguments in its support 
+t forth in a brochure of 62 pages is- 
December, 1954, under the title 
ng Public Education in the Decade 
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The commission is not unimportant. A 
cross section of its list of 39 members is 
furnished by its Public Education Finance 
mmittee, as follows: Beardsley Ruml, 
James F. Brownlee, John Cowles, Samuel C. 
Gale, George Gallup, Lester B. Granger, 
Robert Heller, Roy E. Larsen, James G. K. 
McClure, Victor Reuther, O. H. Roberts, Jr., 
Harry Scherman, Louis B. Seltzer, Richard 
Joyce Smith and Sidney G. Tickton. 

Its financial backing is impressive. Listed 
as contributors to its work are the Carnegie 
Corp., the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the Fund for the Republic, the 
General Education Board, the New York 
Community Trust, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

Its basic principles are praiseworthy: 
“To help Americans realize how important 
our public schools are to our expanding de- 
mocracy. To arouse in each community the 
intelligence and will to improve our public 
schools.” 

To complete the background, it should be 
added that this brochure is a model of typo- 
graphical excellence, its text is replete with 
tables and footnotes, it has the appearance 
of a scholarly work and a disarming air of 
frankness. It might have rendered a great 
service to the American public, and especially 
to the Members of Congress who are called 
upon to consider year after year the ques- 
tion of Federal aid to education. 

It has failed to accomplish this high pur- 
Pose because, (1) it has relied too much on 
assumptions, sometimes when facts were 
available; and (2) it has picked up a figure 
from the right-hand column of a table and 
applied it to the left-hand column, where it 
oes Produced a@ variance of several billions 
t dollars, 

In the four broad fields covered by the 
Study (population, production and income, 
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educational expenditures, cost of construc- 
tion) there are assumptions which can be 
tested at will. This analysis will be con- 
fined to a few of these. 

One assumption which concerns Catholics 
is that private education has reached the 
saturation point. After setting forth certain 
projections of the poulation offered by the 
Bureau of the Census, the author selects as 
his basis of calculation the child population 
aged 5 to 17 years, “because it represents the 
gross liability of the American people for 
education.” Then he adds: “A small frac- 
tion of the child population is educated 
privately, some children are not in school, 
but the increase in these groups is not likely 
to be important in the decade ahead.” 

The “small fraction” to which he refers ts 
reported by the Bureau of the Census (Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P—20, No. 54) 
for the current year as 13.9 percent of the 
white registration in all elementary schools of 
the United States, and 9.4 percent of the 
white registration in high schools. Among 
the nonwhite registrations, the percentages 
are 4.4 and 3.4 respectively. 

Compare the author’s assumption with the 
statement of fact in the Census report just 
cited: 


“Growth in private elementary and high 
school enrollment has taken place twice as 
fast, percentagewise, as it has in similar levels 
of public schools since 1948, the first year for 
which census data are available on school 
enrollment by type of control of the school. 
During these 6 years, the number of public 
school pupils has increased by 4.8 million, or 
20 percent, whereas the number of private 
school pupils has increased by 1.2 million, or 
49 percent.” (Should we correct the census 
comment to read, two and one-half times 
as fast?) 

An unwarranted assumption closely con- 
nected with this is that educational ex- 
penditures for the private and parochial sys- 
tems on a nationwide basis are proportional 
to the percentage of children educated in 
nonpublic schools. With this assumption, 
the author estimates the parochial and 
private school expenditures in 1954 at 
$1,100,000,000. 

Against this assumption stands the fact 
that more than 80 percent of the teachers in 
Catholic schools receive no salary, only sub- 
sistence; and the further fact that, at least 
in the smaller parish schools, many of the 
maintenance items are shared with the 
parish church in such fashion that costs are 
ata minimum. Add to this the fact that, as 
a result of eliminating waste space, many 
parochial and diocesan schools are con- 
structed at costs far below the local public- 
school costs, and the discrepancy is greater. 
Further, interest charges for Catholic schools 
are generally at a minimum, for school debts 
are usually paid within 5 years (as against 
the 30- to 40-year periods involved in bond 
issues which add 50 percent or more to the 
cost of public-school buildings). 

The material for the sleight-of-hand op- 
eration (surely unintentional) to which ref- 
erence has been made above is found on 
pages 48, 51, and 53 (tables 6, 9, and 10— 
pt. B). Table 6 has statistics on the num- 
ber of school children reported by various 
Government bureaus, 1950-65. We select the 
only year (1952) which has entries for all the 
columns, as follows: 


Children, aged 5-17 (Census Bu- 


PO daccddabedans caeeaenemen 33, 100, 000 
Enrollment, Kindergarten, 

through grade 12 (Office of 

BAUGRCION) ccccnncannnccswine 30, 200, 000 
Enrollment, grades 1-12 (Census 

REO) cctittmianteemsntnnen 29, 100, 000 
Average daily attendance (Office 

Ce TNO nck eccmcweinnns 23, 700, 000 
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The reader will note that there ts a dif- 
ference of $9,400,000 between the right- and 
left-hand columns of the above table 


In table 9 the author projects expenditures 
for all elementary and secondary sch in 
the United States, with estimates for 1954 
totaling $10 billion. We have rejected the 


$1.1 billion for private schools, and we may 
prefer to use as our basis of calculation for 
public schoo!s not the $8.9 billions, the au- 
thor’s estimate for 1954, but the factual $6.7 
billions of 1951, as presented in the Statis- 


. 


tical Abstract for the United State 1954 
We might also question the projection of 
school-age children, from 86 million in 1954 


to 48 million in 1965, but that would go be- 
yond the scope of the present analysis. 
Table 10, part B, 


contains the manipula- 
tion. It stands 


thus: 
Illustrative 
in 1965, 
crease i 
1954 situation: 
1. Number of school-age 
children (table 1)__. 36, 000, 000 
2. Expenditures on edu- 


cation (table 9)__.- $10, 000, 000, 000 
3. Per capita expenditure, 


projection of school expenditures 


assuming teachers’ salaries ine 


including allowance 
for debt service____ $278 
1965 situation: 
1. Number of school-age 
CHUGPOR cn nenin 48, 100, 000 


2. If $278 per school-age 
child is spent, total 
education expendi- 
tures will be__._____ $13, 360, 000, 000 

8. If $356 * per school-age 
child is spent (equi- 
valent to actual cur- 
rent expenditures 
plus operations in 
1954), total educa- 
tion expenditures 
WE Wigs cc cmeonewe 

4. If $400' per school-age 
child is spend (equi- 
valent to actual cur- 
rent expenditures 
plus debt service in 
communities where 
education standards 
are highest) total 
education expendi- 
tures will be....... 


$17, 100, 000, 000 


$19, 200, 000, 000 


1Expenditures of increased amounts per 
school-age child will involve higher salaries 
for teachers than now paid. These should 
be accompanied by greater productivity per 
teaching unit, through modification of his- 
torical teaching practices, consolidation of 
school districts, utilization of new teaching 
devices, visual aids, etc. Research in the 
field of education will improve productivity, 
as has already been accomplished in indus- 
try and agriculture, and will soon begin for 
clerical activities. 


The author has taken the New York ficure 
for column 4 of table 6, and applied it to 
column 1 for the whole United States. Thus 
he arrives at $19 billion. In other words, the 
expenditure per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools of New York 
State (the number was 1,771,000 in 1952) was 
applied to all the children of the United 
States projected as of age 5to17in1965. The 
New York children of those ages numbered 
2,739,000 in 1952—almost a million more than 
the number on whom the educational budget 
Was spent; that is, the public school pupils. 
A further illustration of the New York pic- 
ture can be presented by the factual data for 
1951: the expenditure per child in daily at- 
tendance at public school was $332; per child 
enrolled, $282; per child 5 to 17 years of age, 
$220. 

It would be interesting as a mental exercise 
to reverse the process followed in the bro- 
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chure. The new table would be something 


like this: 
1965 





Total population—5 to 17 
(projected) --------------- 48, 000, 000 
Less 10 percent not in school 
(assumed) ----------- iene 4, 800, 000 
Enrolled in school_--- 43, 200, 000 
Less 20 percent in private 
school (projected) -------- 8, 600, 000 
Enrolled in public 
I ‘ 34, 600, 000 
Less 12 percent absentees 4 
(projected 1950 data) ----- 4, 152, 000 
In average daily at- 
30, 448, 000 


tendance __- — 
Cost, at $220 per pupil in av- 
$6, 698, 560, 000 


This unfair projection is, of course, no more 
worthy of acceptance than is the one pro- 
posed by the National Citizens Commission 


for the Public Schools. 
If the author of the brochure will revise 


his assumptions and stay close to facts, he 
may yet make a valuable contribution to the 
debate on a very serious national issue. 





Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 19, 1955: 

Albert Einstein, one of the intellectual 
Titans of his time, was a man of exceptional 
gentleness, sweetness and simplicity. He 
brought to the America which welcomed him 
as a refugee from Nazi tyranny great scien- 
tific gifts; he was, indeed, one of those rare 
creatures set apart from ordinary men, an 
authentic genius, a Promethean figure of 
the magnitude of Galileo, Euclid, or Newton 
who radically changed man’s concept of the 
universe he inhabited. His speculations and 
researches in higher mathematics, translated 
into the area of nuclear physics, laid the 
essential groundwork for the development of 
atomic energy. Thus he made an immeas- 
urable contribution to the strength and 
security of his adopted land. 

But he made what may, in the long run, 
be reckoned an even richer contribution 
through his devotion to those ideals of per- 
sonal integrity and individual liberty which 
drew him to the United States. Driven from 
the country of his birth by Nazi intolerence, 
he had the courage to speak out here when 
he saw symptoms of the pressures toward 
conformity which had brought Germany to 
disaster. Despite his occasional naivete in 
political matters, he became for Americans 
a symbol of their own best values, a symbol 
of the America that has always been a haven 
for the oppressed, and a symbol of the 
America that has achieved unity through 
diversity and security through freedom, 

During his latter years, Professor Einstein 
lived a life of quiet scholarship in Princeton, 
revered and loved no less by his neighbors 
than by his eminent scientific colleagues. 
One of his neighbors was a little girl who 
stopped in to see him every afternoon on 
her way home from school. Her mother, 
fearful that the child might be making her- 
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self a nuisance, asked the professor one day 
what on earth he could find in common with 
her. “It’s perfectly simple,” said Dr. Ein- 
stein. “She likes me to help her with her 
arithmetic homework, and I like the jelly- 
beans she brings me.” He was, above all 
else, @ man who loved his fellow men, 





Quo Vadis America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Apri! 20, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting at this point an address by 
Dr. A. P. Coleman, president, Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Pa., deliv- 
ered before the National Slovak Society 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I commend this address to all Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Quo VapIs AMERICA? 


(By Dr. A. P. Coleman, president, Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Pa.) 
Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, I am going 
to deliver a warning to my fellow schoolmen 
and to all Americans. I intend to show, in 
as striking a manner as I am able, a situation 
of gravest danger existing in our American 
schools, Yes, with your permission, learned 
judges and distinguished attorneys, I even 
intend to argue a case. I shall endeavor to 
convince all of you, as rational beings and 
patriotic citizens, that the changes in the 
school curricula which I advocate are vital 
to our well-being as a nation. I shall try 
to show you that through certain missed op- 
portunities in our classrooms the United 
States is missing the boat on two fronts: 
internally, in the crucial problem we have 
here of integration within our own frame 
and body; and internationally, in the basic 
problem of our age, that of creating an effec- 
tive counterpoise to communism and its 
fanatical propagators in the Kremlin. 


Today you all know the foreign policy of 
the United States, still under the Russophile 
influence of opinion makers like George 
Kennan, is one of containment of the Soviet 
and quarantining communism. Negative, 
and thus inevitably failing, this policy can 
be redeemed only by the injection of one 
great and vital ingredient. 

The ingredient is obvious: Intelligent and 
enlightened self-interest have but to be ap- 
plied, and the ingredient stands automati- 
cally self-revealed. To any true student of 
Eastern Europe it is the natural course: The 
active and purposeful wooing of the souls 
of the races now enslaved by the Soviets 
which, alas, we have all but succeeded in dis- 
couraging altogether. Originally these rela- 
tives of many of my listeners were of our 
own mind and temper. American policy has 
almost driven them from our side, from their 
natural allegiance. We have got, for our 
own sakes, to woo and win them back. 

I feel moreover that this wooing must be 
done soon. As our own Alliance College 
student, the heroic Polish flier, Frank 
Jarecki, often says, we must do it now. 

Why so soon, Americans ask? 

Because, left alone, apparently abandoned 
by the West, the people of countries like 
Slovakia and Poland are suffering beyond en- 
durance. And their children hearing noth- 


ing by Communist propaganda may im- 
perceptably be educated into Communism 
because: as a traveler in the desert drinks 
from a foul, contaminated spring, rather 
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than die of thirst—so must young peop}e ;, 
Eastern Europe today at least preteng ; 
accept communism, or perish. It is as sin. 
ple as that, friends. a 

In the meantime what do the young peo. 
ple of Eastern Europe hear? Little about 
progress; everything about our failures 

To make matters worse our Governmer: 
actually receives, yes recognizes, enyoys 
from the U.S. S. R. and the Soviet-dominates 
regions, thus providing the argument to +) 
folks back home that we here in the Unite 
States, so it appears to the East Europea, 
approve the various Communist regimes; 
Else why would we receive the enyoys 9: 
murderous dictatorships? ; ; 

Ladies and gentlemen, if I had my way 
I'd follow the advice of the president 4; 
Polish National Alliance, Charles Rozmarek 





and give the Washington ambassadors 

all Soviet-satellite embassies, the good oly 
Pittsburgh Slovak farewell “bud-baj." Ang 
I say to you, our American policy should be 


“No traffic with hangmen.” 

“Ne ver komunistovi, kym Je teply”—is an 
adage our frontier fathers of Fort Duquesne 
would expect us Pennsylvanians to translate 
“The only good Communist is a dead Com- 
munist.” 

The sooner Washington learns the truth of 
the following old Slovak saying the better: 
“Nebude zo psa slanina, ani z vika barani- 
na.”—‘You get no bacon from a dog, nor 
mutton from a wolf.” 

We Americans, in the light of the long his- 
tory of our woes since President Roosevelt 
lamentably recognized the Soviets, ought at 
last to know there just isn’t any mutton to 
be got from doing business with a Com- 
munist wolf. 

Intelligence and self-interest aside, where 
is our former American evangelism? How 
have we come to the point of being able to 
desert our spiritual brothers of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and, not oniy desert them, 
but even worse, not even know we are de- 
serting them? 


For the hundred and more millions of our 
fellow Western folk dwelling in the great 
Middle Zone of Europe, from Finland down 
through Poland and Slovakia to Romunia, 
now under Soviet rule, “containment” and 
“quarantine” are but abandonment. In the 
end they spell “divorce’’-—severance utterly 
from the western orbit to which by every 
right of choice and tradition these people 
belong. Let's rather move the Iron Curtain 
east. To mention only two, America musi 
no longer abandon Slovakia and Poland, 


Americans are able to seem to desert their 
natural friends and ideological allies because 
they do not, as a Nation, here in the United 
States, genuinely feel, in the marrow of their 
bones and in their hearts, that the folk from 
the Middle Zone are yet part and parcel of 
America. They do not feel them to be us 
Here is the root cause of the tragedy for 
the Slovaks and other suffering peoples from 
Eastern Europe, the explanation of how 4 
generous America could perpetrate the in- 
famy of Yalta. 

Of course it goes without saying that there 
are a few Americans of whom this sweeping 
charge of unfeeling ignorance is not true 
There are some who genuinely and with 
spontaneous intuition feel that deep kin- 
ship with the folk of the Middle Zone that 
means oneness. But the number is to0 
small. Except for those who themselves 
come from this region, or whose ancestors 
came from there, the number is insignificant. 
And many, if not most of this paltry few, 
are without influence, more’s the pity 
Some are expatriates, with no roots in our 
own American soil, and therefore without 
weight or prestige. Worst of all few who feel 
this mystic kinship with the Middle Zone 
are in any degree articulate or influential. 
This must and will change. 


This is where, President Pankuch, Honor- 
ary President Platek, members of the su- 











. council, and friends, the National Slo- 
. Society, joining with your distinguished 
; ‘tizens of Pittsburgh, Judge Blair F. 
her, censor of the Polish National Alli- 
this year celebrating its diamond jubi- 
nd with all other patriotic organizations 
. ties behind the Iron Curtain—this, 
os and gentlemen, is where you by your 
-yty collective efforts can carry on a vast 
-t in education to the eternal good of 
ea rious United States of America. 
,ur American national good, numbered 
few should be those who fail to recog- 
1e oneness of the midzone races with 
es: as the many, those who under- 
i and even more than simply under- 
i. perceive with all their senses that the 
- we have mentioned are but ourselves, 
h aspirations and longings identical with 
wn, and a deep-rooted tradition of full 
ial integration with our own West, 
nh enlightened Americans know that 
nd and Slovakia do not belong behind 
Iron Curtain, They belong to our Latin 
zation. 
How can the balance be reversed? Only 
the schools. The schools are the sole 
rency that reaches enough of our people to 
do the job. And here I am not referring 
solely to the schools of higher learning, nor 
to them at all. I mean the elementary 
d secondary schools. Only through these 
the desired reversal of orientation be 
brought about. 
But, you argue, the crisis is urgent and 
immediate. The schools might be able to do 
the job, but it will take a generation at least 
for their influence to be felt. The fruit of a 
school’s sowing is seen only after the years 
have passed. The product is inevitably long 
deferred, never appearing at once. 
This is true, and the argument {fs valid, 
or would be if the present struggle were 
simply of the moment. It is, of course, not 
this at all. At least twice before our time 
the races of Europe from which we are 
sprung have wrestled on the battlefield for 
a period of a hundred years at a time over 
issues that divided them. They are doing 
the same thing again, this time with Asia as 
an added factor in the duel. 
Ours is a third hundred years’ war, though 
stilla cold war. It did not begin yesterday, 
and will not be over tomorrow. Too many 
people have yet to be purged of the madness 
of our age for the struggle to end quickly. 
Too many Americans must still have the 
lure of escape into totalitarianism banished 
from their imaginations and exorcised from 
heir souls. Communism must be stripped 
of its fine clothes and exposed as the bloody, 
murderous reaction that it is. When fellow 
travelers and pinkos in the seats of influence 
in our beloved land pose as experts on East- 
ern Europe they must be labeled for what 
they are: Nearsighted dupes of Marxist soph- 
istry or simple opportunists. 
Some Americans, even Senators, need to 
realize that you cannot fight Communists 
with gloves on. “He who wants the kernel 
must crack the shell.” 
Meanwhile the schools do have time. 
What changes then should be made in our 
curricula so that the oportunities at present 
being missed may be turned into opportuni- 
Wles grasped? 
The principle governing the changes I pro- 
pose is easily stated. The rich cultural 
Stream of middle zone thought and aspira- 
tion, past and present, must be integrated 
fully with the stream of culture we are now 
passing on to our children through the 
Schools as American. As presently offered, 
the stream is not, in the fullest sense, Amer- 
‘can. This fact was brought to my atten- 
rower & shock some years ago in my own 
eee hometown. A schoolgirl bear- 
ae Slavic name was reading an essay she 
in oe on the First Thanksgiving Day. 
' © course of it she spoke eloquently of 
“OW her ancestors had taken part in this 
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moving celebration. 
my thinking. 

“Yes,” I thought. “You are right, Laska., 
Those Pilgrim Fathers were your ancestors, 
though their names were so different from 
your own and their race so foreign. They 
were your spiritual ancestors, because your 
parents made them so, by deliberately mak- 
ing the country which they so largely fash- 
ioned their deliberate choice as your future 
homeland. When your fathers left Bratis- 
lava, Trnava, Nitra, Turciansky Svaty Mar- 
tin, Brezno, Dobsiana, Margecany, or Kosice, 
they made as brave a choice as did ever the 
first members of the Greene family of Rhode 
Island—my own ancestors—in leaving the 
British Isles over 300 years ago.” This I 
freely grant. 

In the larger sense the Pilgrim Fathers 
were your ancestors, Laska, Spiritual an- 
cestors, however, not racial. Yet you had 
racial ancestors living in the year of the 
first Thanksgiving Day. And they, too, were 
doing things of importance in that year, 
things as significant as founding a colony 
in the wilderness. They were holding back 
the Turkish horde from the heart of Europe, 
offering their living bodies as a bastion 
against the invader, in an earlier chapter of 
the ever-recurring struggle of West against 
East. Those ancestors of yours in Slovakia 
were making it possible in a word, for a col- 
ony to be founded in the New World, and 


Her words galvanized 


you should be very proud of them. Fur- 
thermore, if, I found myself addressing 


Laska: 

“If we Greenes let you have our racial 
ancestors as your Own, some way must be 
found so as to permit me and mine to have 
your ancestors. It is only fair to us both as 
makers of the ultimate America.” 

How can this be accomplished? How can 
the gate be opened so as to let the Tatra 
hero, Janosik, enter freely into our garden 
of heroic memory, as our Elder Brewster has 
so freely entered into yours through our 
American schools? 

Was it not your great Slovak apostle of 
Slavic unity, Jan Kollar who wrote, accord- 
ing to the late Peter Yurchak: 

“Literary reciprocity is * * * a sharing of 
all the national groups in the spiritual prod- 
uct of their nation?” 

Right here in this great new American 
city of Pittsburgh let us, Americans all, de- 
mand that the school textbooks be revised to 
show in some small measure the background 
of the Slavs, and of all Americans. Only in 
one way: By a thorough refocussing of our 
school textbooks, and a rewriting of them 
from start to finish as we go together march- 
ing down our Avenue of the Americas, can 
we build a united America. 

Actually, of course, the heroic ancestors I 
have been speaking of arrived on our shores 
very early, even before the coming of the Pil- 
grims. They arrived as part of the spiritual 
baggage of the Poles who are known to have 
been present in Virginia’s Jamestown settle- 
ment, which was founded in 1607, 13 years 
before Plymouth Colony. Thus Zolkiewski 
and other heroes of 17th century Poland 
have been American figures even longer than 
Governor Bradford and John Winthrop or 
the romantic John and Priscilla Alden. But 
for all the long time they have been here, the 
Poles of Jamestown Colony still have not im- 
penetrated the main stream of our culture, 
or fused with it to a perceptible degree. 

The situation with regard to the Slovaks 
is even worse. What American boy loving ad- 
venture has heard of Moric August Benovsky 
from his school library? 


And yet, with letters of recommendation 
from Benjamin Franklin, Benovsky, born in 
Vrbova, Slovakia, came to America in 1775 
and later served under the Polish hero, Count 
Kazimierz Pulaski, in our own Revolution. 
How many boys and girls of Slovak, or any 
descent, learn about this in American 
schools? Who among American school boys 
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know Benovsky’s exciting adventures in 
America and later in Madagascar? None. 
Somehow we must work for a full two-way 
cultural exchange to strengthen American 
unity. 

The heroes and symbols dear to our fellow 
citizens from the middle zone of Europe 
must not be kept standing on the shore of 
our on-sweeping cultural stream. To change 
the metaphor, they must not be kept waiting 
outside the door of our national Pantheon, 
like spiritual DP's, hoping, hat in hand, as it 
were, for some entrance visa that never is 
granted by our educational leaders. 

What great things this full impenetration 
may accomplish for our general American 
culture we can scarcely imagine. It is not 
too much to predict that it may even be the 
means at last of fertilizing our New World 
Renaissance. 

Today even here in Pittsburgh our young 
people of middle zone origin go through 
school receiving an Americanism which takes 
no cognizance whatsoever of any pre-Ameri- 
can past save the English, the German, the 
French, and possibly the Spanish and Italian. 
Yet in their homes and churches, lodges, and 
at celebrations like ours tonight, these young 
people hear extolled such heroes as Janosik, 
if they are Slovak. They learn, if they are 
Polish, about the warrior Boleslaus the Bold, 
who sleeps in the mountains, awaiting resur- 
rection and deliverance of his people. They 
hear of poets like Swetozar Hurban Vajansky, 
whose words had the power to keep alive an 
enslaved Slovakia. 

I believe that a boy or girl can be a better 
American if he feels, with Vajansky in 
Kramoris’ translation: 


“I am proud that I am Slovak 
Sweet my language wells, 

Like the music of archangels, 
Like the sea-tide’s swells. 

Hymns of ours purest pearls are, 
Diamonds depth along. 

In our myth dwells secret rapture, 

Wisdom do our proverbs capture, 
Beauty fills our song.” 


Literally with a Slovak or Polish song In 
their hearts, these your children have gone 
to our American schools, and then, as I have 
said, heard not a single word of any Slovak 
figures, nor what they stood for in history. 
The result is that American young people too 
often become conditioned to distrusting the 
parents to whom these old-country heroes 
meant so much. They come to believe their 
elders have been selling them, as they say, 
“a bill of goods.” And so we have growing 
up in America a race of young people with 
split souls. 

One of our Alliance College students 
brought this fact to my attention with shock- 
ing force one day when he cried in despair, 
“But why didn’t I hear about him in school?” 

At Alliance the boy had at last learned of 
Mickiewicz, the poet par excellence of the 
Polish heart, whose death in 1855 we are 
commemorating this whole year, climaxing 
in a “Mickiewicz Festival” at our college the 
last week of next July. 

At first at Alilance when Mrs. Coleman 
spoke of Mickiewicz the boy resisted but 
finally his bitter young mind softened, and 
yielded to the charm of Mickiewicz's verse. 

“Why shouldn't I have thought you were 
just trying to trap me with some second- 
rater,” he asked, “when in 12 years of public 
school I have never once heard the name 
Mickiewicz mentioned? Why wasn't he given 
to me in his proper place, in his true per- 
spective, along with Byron and the other 
romantic poets of the world?” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, why not? 


Yes, the Middle Zone has got to come into 
its rightful place in our American stream of 
culture. Until it does, the stream is, as I 
have said, not fully American. Too many 
of the heroes and symbols that should be 
within its tide are absent. They are as if 
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fliecitimate. They must be legitimatized, 
and we had better begin in Pennsylvania, 
American homeland of the Slavs. 

Out of the process of legitamization and 
impenetration, we may, as I have indicated 
get our own renaissance, too. 

Consider for a moment the manner in 
which Europe received her Renaissance in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. After ages of 
being cut off from its past, Europe was re- 
united with that past through the rediscov- 
ery of classical culture. The newly discov- 
ered source of inspiration was carried by a 
handful of geniuses to England and France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Here, in the 
space of two centuries, the classics proceded 
to impenetrate fully the cultures already in 
being on the various local soils. “The glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome” became in the fullest sense the pos- 
session of the Frenchman, the Italian, the 
Spaniard, and the Englishman. A tremen- 
dous refreshment and rejuvenation of the 
native culture in each case took place. 
Shakespeare devoured Plutarch, ‘distilled 
him through his own imagination, and then, 
far from keeping him to himself, gave the 
creator of the Roman Valhalla and all the 
heroes who were enshrined in his great cre- 
ation fully and bountifully to the meanest 
clerk in London, who in turn made him his 
own. Note, in recalling Europe’s Rennais- 
sance, that it was no new culture which 
served as the fructifying agency, renewing 
the life of Europe. It was an old culture, 
ancient and hoary and hallowed by time as 
compared with the cultures which it stimu- 
lated into more abundant life. Seemingly 
strange to us in the United States who so 
worship the young, it was a case of an older 
culture fertilizing those still in the prime, as 
we say, of their youth. 

The same phenomenon can start here in 
Pittsburgh now. The culture of the mid- 
zone is old, old and mellow, tried in the 
furnace of time and proven valid. Impene- 
trating our own native culture, it can give it 
the zest and buoyancy of the people of the 
Vah, the strength and refreshment of those 
that dwell along the Vistula. 

Whether you agree with my thesis or find 
my arguments sound, what I am saying will 
happen, is bound to happen. Whether we 
wish it or not, the special heritage of each 
and every race present in America today will 
in the end be admitted into the stream of 
American culture. The only question is, 
how soon—whether soon enough to do us any 
good in the present ideological duel; and by 
invitation or through pressure. 

However the change comes about, the re- 
orientation will be accomplished through the 
schools. Already progress has been made 
along this line in our colleges, where since 
the Second World War courses in world lit- 
erature have burgeoned. Most of the courses, 
however, are afflicted with astigmatism, the 
reason being, of course, that the textbooks 
on which they are based are gravely out of 
focus. One would get the impression from 
texts used in our schools that between the 
river Oder and Dniester, which bound the 
midzone on west and east, lay a gigantic 
black swamp, inhabited only by animals. Up 
to the Oder from the west and the Dniester 
from the east, the various nations are ac- 
corded their deserved and proper space. For 
the nations lying between, there is a great 
void. I have been told that the wealthy East 
European Fund of the Ford Foundation pub- 
lishes no books in Slovak or Polish. Why? 

Are not Slovak and Polish important East 
European languages? I ask you. 

Clearly, we need volumes dealing fairly 
and adequately with the dozen or more na- 
tional groups dwelling in the midzone. 
Simple prudence requires that these not be 
left out, as the Ford Foundation seems to 
have done. Are we to give the impression 
in our school texts that the ancestors of our 
boys and girls of Slovak and Polish origin 
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have noculture? Will this studied discriml- 
nation increase American unity? Never. 

And if we do forget historic lands like 
Slovakia and Poland, how are American boys 
and girls to reconcile what they hear at home 
with what they hear in school? If, as in 
many texts, ample space is accorded Russian 
literature, which, as our young people have 
been taught by their parents, is relatively 
new—and it is; while no space whatever is 
accorded to Slovak and Polish, which they 
have been taught are relatively old—and they 
are—will not youth be confused? It most 
certainly will. 

New textbooks, new interpretative volumes, 
new anthologies must be written. And herel 
should like to deliver a warning. Great 
care will have to be taken to make these new 
texts and anthologies appealing. Those in 
charge of planning them will have to be care- 
ful never to forget they have two masters to 
serve, not one: the Nation whose culture they 
are presenting, and the American student. 
In the tradition of every middle zone coun- 
try there are heroes and symbols of vital 
import that will appeal to the young Ameri- 
can, and “sel lhim,” as it were, on the race in 
question. There are other heroes who will be 
totally unintelligible to him, because of his 
different, that is American, background. It 
is the heroes and symbols of the first category 
that the textbook writer of the future must 
concentrate on. And above all, he must by- 
pass the figures that are dull. 

Up to the present, the portion of our 
American population which has its roots in 
Slovakia, Poland, and the rest of the mid- 
zone has been inarticulate. This, distin- 
guished toastmaster, Mr. President, guests, 
and ladies and gentlemen, is not going to be 
the case for long. Soon you in this hall are 
bound justly to become vocal and to demand 
the thing I have been talking about. How 
much better for the cause of harmony with- 
in our country if American schoolmen an- 
swer the yearning of you folks before it rises 
to a demand. The schools of Pittsburgh 
should lead by proving that American educa- 
tors appreciate Americans of Slovak origin, 
organized in the great National Slovak So- 
ciety, because American fair play demands 
that your heritage be taught in clear focus 
with those of other races. 

For one thing is certain in this uncertain 
world: 

No matter what the future holds for any 
of us, for America, and for the world, the 
Slavs will have unmeasurably more influence 
in the future than in the past. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the greatest poten- 
tial, still unexploited, source of resistance to 
communism in the world today does not lie 
in the neutralist Orient dominated by Nehru, 
but in Eastern Europe, where dwell hun- 
dreds of millions of loyal lovers of freedom. 
The free spirit of Janosik still dwells in Slo- 
vakia and everywhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Many millions of hearts in Eastern Europe 
have just greeted the New Year with anxiety 
and yet with courage. In the words of Jan 
Botto’s Janosik they have bravely cried: 


“Freedom, freedom, dear, dear freedom mine, 
For thy sake the lords are preparing the 
gallows for me.” 


In conclusion, my friends, we have just 
been through the joys of Christmas. Shall 
we then not all the more, as did Janosik, ab- 
hor the hangman's gallows going up today 
throughout Eastern Europe? Can we longer 
remain indifferent to the fate of the Slavs, 
fellow Christians of the western tradition? 

From the smoking embers of Eastern Euro- 
pean Christian culturé, even the pagan 
Slavic god Rodhost cries: “No! No! No!” 

Janosik still lives and will go abroad 
against his land's oppressors as soon as 
America with an understanding of the his- 
toric contribution of the mid-zone obtained 
in our schools shakes off the bonds of igno- 
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rance. Then the voices of the exploited py 
ple will echo through the wide reache. 
the Tatras: 

“Bude volat do vSech stran: Jani) 
Kdeze si?” 

“Will cry in every direction: Ja; 
where art thou?” 

I believe before God America must a; 
will answer, provided our schools ho)e<+) 
present Slavic culture in all its beaut, 
its power. America will turn agai 
hangmen of Marx who bind the Slavic - 
of Eastern Europe, as our hearts here to: 
turn once more to the heights of Cakt 
Slovakia. 

America will approach the gallows of : 
fice in the spirit of JanoSik, Robin H 
the Tatras, for our souls will tell y 
there burns the torch of freedom for Amer. 
ica and for the world today. As the peo. 
ples of Slavdom rise, the Communists | 
fall. 

Coexistence with Communists, my friend 
is like making your bed in a snake pit. Baq 
education in the past would have us even 
consider the preposterous plan of t 
ence with those who in 10 years have en 
slaved nearly a billion human being We 
need the spirit of JanoSik and we must for 
the inspiration of America, tell again the olq 
tales of Slovak heroism. On the seaffolq 
Janosik found freedom. By releasing east 
ern Europe America will preserve he; 
freedom. 


Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 19, 1955, 
is an indication of the high esteem in 
which this great scientist was held by 
the entire Nation: 

Just as the shoulders of the mythological 
Atlas strove to support the heavens, so did 
the mathematical equations of Albert Ein- 
stein seek to balance the universe. This was 
a scientist who as no other in his century 
symbolized to mankind a knowledge and 
comprehension that reached rarefied heights 
where few minds but his could venture 

It was a striking phenomenon that a phys- 
icist and mathematician dealing in abstrac- 
tions that eluded the grasp of the untrained 
millions should have attained such wide- 
spread renown and affection. m 
relativity, the space-time continuum and the 
unified field theory were indecipherable 
phrases nevertheless felt the presence of the 
gray-haired, pipe-smoking, comfortabiy 
dressed old man at Princeton, and knew 4l- 
most instinctively that it was a presence 4t 
once benign and beneficial. 


To assay the contributions of Dr. Einstein 
to human knowledge is a formidable task, for 
mathematics, rather than perception 
through the senses, was the tool he used for 
understanding the universe. And yet his 
hypotheses, written in enigmatic symbols, 
became palpable and overwhelming [acts 
within his own lifetime. His general theory 
of relativity predicted the bending of star 
light in the gravitational field of the sun; 12 
1919 an eclipse permitted astronomers 
confirm by observation his equations and 
establish his theory as fact. In 1905 he wrote 
the formula e= mc’; 40 years later this state- 
ment of the relationship between mass and 
energy was transfigured into the atome 


s 








His work lay at the base of many 
yoments in electronics and television, 
| as of industrial advances that depend 
, underlying laws of matter and energy. 

the greatness of Dr. Einstein lay less 

everyday achievements he contributed 

n in the awesome breadth of the con- 

he brought to the post-Newtonian 
i. He sought one key to unlock all the 
f the universe, and he believed that 
fashioned it at last in the unified 
; theory, propounded in 1953, in which 

ted electromagnetic and gravitational 

mena in a@ cosmic harmony. Here, as 
earlier hypotheses, he did not say 
he was right or wrong—though he 
tedly suspected the former—leaving 

those who came after to prove the 
if his concept. 

,ugh he shunned fame and publicity, 

ught him out. Americans could be 

i that he had found, in a house on 
mfercer Street in Princeton, a refuge from 
.e enmity which had driven him, a Jew, 
Nazi Germany. Here, too, he found 

free scientific climate that enabled him 
rsue his work unhampered, even when, 
tunately, his name and fame were used 

i front groups. Honors poured in on 
hi hroughout his life—a Nobel prize, an 
fer of the Presidency of the State of Israel, 
rds and citations of all kinds. Other 
ts came to him for guidance and 
school children found him ready 

‘Ip with their geometry problems. A 
ff genius, he also was a man among 

ind he knew that humanity holds a 
‘d and central place within the expand- 


ing iverse, 


) 


as We 





Although he never claimed philosophy 

x his attainments, his belief that the 

I laws of nature were fundamental and 

not casual, that cosmic order and harmony 

exist, that God does not “play dice with the 

world” helped make his thought part of the 
instream of human aspiration, just as his 
ipremely useful and devoted life was an 
iextricable part of the universe in which he 
ed 


amon 





Bill Jacobsen: A Good Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I want to pay 
further tribute to the memory of William 
S. Jacobsen, former Congressman from 
Iowa's second district, by printing the 
following fine editorial from the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Morning Democrat of April 
12, 1955: 

BILL JACOBSEN: A Goop Pustic SERVANT 


tt County friends of William S. Jacob- 
former Second District Congressman, 
join with Clinton County residents in 
ing his sudden death. 

R ) 


| Jacobsen represented the district from 
» 1943, when Scott County was a part 
‘hat district. Like his father Ben Jacob- 
whom he succeeded in Congress, he was 
Ways well liked here and ever ready to per- 
fm services for Davenporters. 


oe Jacobsens, father and son, were repre- 
Sutatives of the high type of German-Amer- 
at who helped to develop this section of 
fe Mississippi Valley, and who regarded 
» 4c service and working for community 
~‘“erment as a part of their debt to the free 


“public that offered them a new home. 


1927 


l 
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Kings County Surrogate Maximilian Moss 
Receives New York University Honor 
Degree 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following citations and 
articles in recognition of the achieve- 
ments of Maximilian Moss: 

THE CHANCELLOR AND COUNCIL OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
To All Persons To Whom This Writing May 
Come, Greeting: 

Be it known that we, by virtue of authority 
granted us by charter of the State of New 
York, and in recognition of distinguished 
services and attainments, do confer upon 
Maximilian Moss the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of humane letters, with all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities thereunto apper- 
taining. 

In witness whereof we have caused this 
diploma to be signed by the duly author- 
ized officers of the university and sealed with 
our corporate seal, in the city of New York, 
April 3, 1955. 

[SEAL ] HENRY T. HEALD, 

Chancellor, 
Howarp O. Vooruis, 
Secretary. 


New YOrRK UNIVERSITY 


PRESENTATION, CITATION, AND INVESTITURE OF 
MAXIMILIAN MOSS WITH THE HONORARY DE- 
GREE OF DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 


Maximilian Moss: A lifetime member of 
this community, he has devoted his life to 
its service as few men have ever done. Born 
and reared in Brooklyn, he attended the pub- 
lic schools that he was later to govern, re- 
ceived the bachelor of laws degree in 1917 
from the university that honors him today, 
and throughout the intervening years has 
brought honor to the university by notable 
service to law, education, and a myriad of 
civic, philanthropic, and religions causes. 
Distinguished and successful member in 
years past of the venerable law firm of Cul- 
len & Dykman, universally acclaimed mem- 
ber of the board of education of the city of 
New York from 1946 until 1951, and for 
three terms its president, elected a justice 
of the supreme court of the State of New 
York in 1951, named acting surrogate a year 
ago, he is now, by recent action of the Gov- 
ernor, surrogate of Kings County, a capac- 
ity particularly appropriate to one of his 
professional skill, probity, innate compas- 
sion and humanity. The breadth and di- 
versity of his community interests both 
strain the imagination and exceed the limits 
imposed upon this citation. Especially ac- 
tive in the religious and philanthropic ac- 
tivities of his own faith, he has served as 
president of his temple, as president of the 
Brooklyn Jewish Community Council, as 
chairman of the New York University He- 
brew Chair Endowment Fund, as chairman of 
the house staff, the Jewish Hospital of Brook- 
lyn, and as trustee of the Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum. He is presented for the 
doctorate of humane letters. 

RUSSELL D. NILEs, 
Dean, School of Law. 


Judge Moss: In the manifold service of 
your fellowmen at the bar, on the bench, 
in public education, and in leading human- 
itarian enterprises, you have consistently 
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brought honor and glory to your alma mater, 
wherefore from the depths of our gratitude 
we tender you this symbol of highest es- 
teem. 

HENRY T. HEALD, 
Chancellor, 


Dated April 3, 1955. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
4, 1955] 
N. Y. U. DEGREES CONFERRED ON EBAN AND 
Four AMERICANS 

New York University, in recognition of the 
American Jewish Tercentenary Celebration, 
conferred yesterday the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters on 4 Americans 


and 1 Israeli at a special convocation in 
Vanderbilt Hall, 40 Washington Square 
South, 


The five degrees, conferred by Dr. Henry T. 
Heald, Chancellor of the university, went to 
Abba S. Eban, Israeli Ambassador to the 
United States; Rabbi David de Sola Pool, of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue; Sur- 
rogate Maximilian Moss, of Kings County: 
Dr. Abraham A. Neuman, president of 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, in Philadelphia, and Rabbi Leo 
Jung, president of the Jewish Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Ambassador Eban, discussing the relation- 
ship between his country and the United 
States, drew a parallel between the American 
Revolution and the establishment of Israel. 
He said the two countries are joined by three 
basic links: A common body of historic ex- 
perience, a common devotion to democracy, 
and a common allegiance to the same system 
of moral values. 

“Israel's task in creating a unified discip- 
line of loyalty and culture from scores of 
varying tongues and backgrounds has only 
one parallel in history,” he said. “It is the 
creation of American civilization by the syn- 
thesis and harmony of many races, creeds, 
and tongues which have composed the sym- 
phony of American life today.” 

N. Y. U. had conducted a series of six pub- 
lic lectures in February and March on “Jew- 
ish Ideals in American Civilization.” 


{From the New York Times of April 4, 1955] 


Five JEWISH LEADERS HONORED aT N. Y. U— 
UNIVERSITY CONFERS DEGREES AT CONVOCA- 
TION ENDING TERCENTENARY PROGRAM 
New York University, in recognition of the 

American Jewish tercentenary, awarded 

honorary degrees of doctor of humane let- 

ters yesterday to five prominent Jews. They 
included Abba S. Eban, Israel’s Ambassador 
to the United States. 

The academic convocation, held at Vander- 
bilt Hall, 40 Washington Square South, cul- 
minated the university's observance of 
300th anniversary of Jewish settlement in 
the United States. The degrees were con- 
ferred by Henry T. Heald, chancellor of the 
university. 

A tercentenary program of six public lec- 
tures entitled “Jewish Ideals in American 
Civilization,” was conducted by the univer 
sity during February and March. It 
planned by the department of culture and 
education, headed by Prof. Abraham I. Katsh, 
in cooperation with the American Jewish 
Tercentenary Committee. 

In addition to Ambassador Eban, recipi- 
ents of the degrees were Rabbi David de Sola 
Pool, spiritual leader of the and 
Portuguese synagogue, Central Park West and 
70th Street; Maximilian Moss, surrogate 
of Kings County; Dr. Abraham A. Neu- 
man, president of Dropsie College for He- 
brew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia; 
and Rabbi Leo Jung, president of the Jewish 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and professor 
of ethics at Yeshiva University. 

Ambassador Eban was cited for the “cour- 
age, understanding, and diplomacy” that 
“catapulted him to leadership in Jewish 


the 





Spanish 
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statehood,” for his “devotion to the cause of 
universal understanding,” and for his “inex- 
haustible effort to further democratic ideals.” 

Dr. Neuman was commended as a spiritual 
leader, scholar, “educational statesman,” and 
“distinguished student of Jewish history, 
who combines the knowledge of the historian 
rvor of a prophet.” 
cited for his “‘notable 
service to law, education, and a myriad of 
civic, philanthropic, and religious causes.” 

Rabbi de Sola Pool, who delivered the in- 
vocation, was hailed for his leadership of 
the oldest Jewish congregation in the United 
States. The citation called attention to his 
place as “a world leader in Sephardic Jewry” 
and to his translation and editing of seven 
sephardic prayer books. 

The citation of Rabbi Jung noted that his 
‘academic prowess is a hallmarked by de- 
grees from Cambridge and London Univer- 
sities and a doctorate of livinity, honoris 
causa, from Yeshiva University.” He was 
also praised “for contributions to Jewish life 
and letters and for distinguished Jeadership 
in the community.” 

Rabbi Jung pronounced the benediction. 


with the fe 
Surrogate Moss was 


|From the New York World-Telegram of 
April 4, 1955] 

Jupce Moss RECEIVES N. Y. U. Honor DEGREE 

Kings County Surrogate Maximilian Moss 


received the honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters yesterday from New York 


University. Similar honors were conferred 
on four other Jewish leaders. 

Judge Moss was cited for his “notable 
service to law, educaiton, and a myriad of 
civic, philanthropic, and religious causes.” 

The convocation at which the degrees were 
given ended the university's recognition of 
the American Jewish tercentenary celebra- 
tion, marking the 300th anniversary of Jew- 
ish settlement in this country. 

Israeli Ambassador Abba S. Eban, one of 
the five honored, said Israel parallels the 
United States in “‘creating a unified discipline 
of loyalty and culture from scores of varying 
tongues and backgrounds.” 

The others who received degrees were: 
Rabbi David de Sola, spiritual leader of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagagues, Man- 
hattan; Dr. Abraham A. Neuman, president 
of Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, Philadelphia; and Rabbi Leo Jung, 
president of the Jewish Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of April 4, 
1955] 
CALLS IGNORANCE SEEDBED OF BIAS 

Ignorance of others’ beliefs must be wiped 
out if the American goal of equality for all 
is to be achieved, Kings County Surrogate 
Maximilion Moss declared Sunday at an NYU 
observance of the 300th anniversary of 
Jewish settlement in the United States. 

“In a democracy thriving in a community 
with such diverse national origins, almost 
a ‘local one-world,’” he declared, “we must 
teach an appreciation of each other's culture. 
America fears no enemy more than ignorance. 
Dispel ignorance through education and we 
will go a long way toward assuring a peace- 
ful and harmonious society; for our prac- 
tical democratic creed, on close analysis, will 
turn out to be merely an appreciation of all 
our faiths.” 

Moss, who received an honorary doctor of 
humane letters degree, said further: 

“There are more persons of Irish heritege 
in New York than in Belfast, more of Russian 
origin than in Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, Stalin- 
grad, or Viadivostok. We have here more 
persons of Italian heritage than reside in 
Genoa, Naples, or Venice. We have in this 


city more people of Polish extraction than 
live in Warsaw.” 

And he pointed out that children of all 
by side, pick up the 


ntals of democracy in 


groups, playing side 


fundam action. 
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Among others honored were Israeli Am- 
bassador Abba S. Eban; Rabbi David de Sola 
Pool, of the Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue; Dr. Abraham A. Neuman, president, 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, Philadelphia, and Rabbi Leo Jung, 
president, Jewish Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and professor of ethics at Yeshiva 
University. 





A Tribute to the Late William S. 
Jacobsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENUEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD, I take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the late Wil- 
liam S. Jacobsen, of Clinten, Iowa, for- 
mer Congressman from Iowa’s Second 
District. As a constituent of his for 6 
years, I came to know and respect the 
fine example of leadership my Congress- 
man upheld in the Halls of Congress. 

Iowa and the Nation suffered a great 
loss in the death, on Sunday a week ago, 
of William S. Jacobsen, of Clinton, Iowa. 
Davenport and Scott County will always 
remember with gratitude the faithful 
services rendered by Representative Ja- 
cobsen, for 6 years, from 1937 through 
1942. Scott County during that period 
was included in the old second district 
of Iowa, and William S. Jacobsen gave 
wholehearted and capable service to all 
his constituents, following the splendid 
example set by his father, Bernhard 
Martin Jacobsen, who had represented 
the same district from 1931 to his sud- 
Gen death in 1936. These were Demo- 
crats, both with the large and with the 
small “‘d.” In national affairs, and in 
local affairs, they held to the tradition of 
rising above party interests, in the spirit 
of the nobel saying of Rutherford Hayes: 
“‘He serves his party best who serves the 
country best.” 

The Jacobsen family stands for one of 
the proudest traditions of American- 
ism—the tradition of the immigrant boy 
who made good, who served his neigh- 
borhood as a storekeeper, his city as a 
banker and postmaster, and his country 
as legislator. Bernhard Martin Jacob- 
sen came to this country from Germany 
as a boy of 14, ignorant of our language, 
accompanying his immigrant parents. 

Ie worked in a sawmill, then in a brick- 
yard, then in a general store, learning 
English from his fellow workers, then 
resuming his education as his earnings 
freed him to devote some time to studies. 
It is an inspiring story and is good to 
think that this great tradition estab- 
lished by Bernhard Jacobsen was most 
worthily carried on by his son William, 
and that others of ‘this fine Jacobsen 
family survive to carry on the tradi- 
tion of patriotism and friendiy serv- 
ice. The Jacobsen Building, in Clinton, 
stands as a monument to the accom- 
plishments of the family, and their 
motto, “Keep right on smiling,’ is en- 
shrined in the name of the Jacobsen 
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radio station, KROS-AM and KRos. 
FM, which, up to now, has been oper. 
ated by William Jacobsen with his 
younger brother, Marvin J. Jacobsen, 

William Jacobsen has left behind him 
two sons, Bernhard J. Jacobsen and Mage. 
nard W. Jacobsen, who are carrying on 
the tradition of this outstanding family 
a fine example of the contribution of 
German immigration to the development 
of Iowa and America. 





The Argentine Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of April 15, 1955: 

THE ARGENTINE PICTURE 


Since Juan D. Peron is now rounding out 
10 years of domination in Argentina an in- 
quiry into his role in that nation and the 
nation’s role in the world was apt. The 
Times has now presented the results of such 
an inquiry by Herbert Matthews. 

Mr. Matthews’ principal conclusions are 
that Peronismo cannot last, and that it is 
likely to give way to democracy after an 
interval of military rule; that Perdn has 
made Argentina a land without justice; that 
its economy is weak; and that the pro-Perén 
policy of the United States has irked thou- 
sands of opponents of Perédn, among whom 
many still have—as one of them remarked— 
“everything but freedom.” 

Peronismo cannot last because it is a one- 
man show. When time eliminates the man 
the show is over. Few observers will doubt 
that the army will succeed the Strong Man. 
As our correspondent noted, the next danger 
“would come from the right.” For not all 
the foes of Perén, in terms of their social and 
economic orientation, can be regarded as 
true disciples of “democracy.” 

This year American firms interested in 
building a steel mill for Argentina have been 
delighted by a new export-import credit of 
$60 million to the Government-controlled 
mixed company that is handling the project 
for Peron. While the position of these firms 
is understandable, so must also be the sense 
of disquiet, protest and even outrage among 
some other Americans—from Washington to 
Buenos Aires—at what amounts to economic 
aid to the Perén regime. Washington has 
never been able to steer a happy covirse be- 
tween those who want this country to under- 
write their business with Perdén and those 
who want to shun him as an unprincipled 
dictator. 

The existence of this dilemma cannot be 
emphasized too often. The survey just con- 
cluded has brought it up to date. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direct 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 


yn of 


ury and accounted for in his annual repors 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made om 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 19s): 
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Reciprocal Trade The products of the soft-fiber industry— When it {ts remembered thi his ratio, 
which are yarns, roves, twines, and threads speaking generally, applies to the entire 
of jute, hemp, and flax and woven linen range of manufacturing operations, from the 


I i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS towels and toweling—are for the most part raw fiber to the finished product, 


primary materials of operating supplies for evident that the United States indu 


it is very 
OF Y. 
other industries, and they enjoy a very wide using the same material and the same ma- 

sf ! 2 2 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN distribution, of which twines furnish the  chinery as its foreign competitors, can only 
OF MASSACHUSETTS most obvious example maintain itself with the aid of some taritf 
: —_ The essentiality of the industry for na- protection. It is equally evident that this 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES tional defense is based, however, not so_ tariff protection is directed toward its most 
dnesday, April 20, 1955 much on its regular products as on the es-_ legitimate objective, the maintenance of the 

tablished fact that it can furnish, in an American standard of living for workers 

PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Soft gmergency, the only possible substitute for in a long-established and efficient industry, 

Hany ee? =t} . 

Manufacturers’ Institute of New those vital rope and cordage items made and the perpetuation of enterprises whose 
_ which has members in my rom the so-called hard fibers. Hard fibers plant and technical knowledge are essent 
cently submitted to the Ways are, without exception, imported. When the’ to the defense of the country. 

; Committee a comprehensive imports suffer curtailment from enemy ac- In that section of the industry that u: 
. £ ‘ ne ‘ > j > > lc ae e ¢ ’ ris iftiiat ‘Y 
on H. R. 1, the reciprocal tion and at the same time the demands from  fiax as its raw material, the situation 
: the armed services increase substantially, as similar. Flax manufactures are produce 

it 3 e they did in World War II, the only way of both in Great Britain and in many of t! 

material was submitted by my bridging the gap is to draw upon the soft countries of continental Europe and, in ever 

nd, George F. Quimby, secre- fiber industry for rope and similar products case, the wages paid in this country are con- 
treasurer of the institute, and, (marlines, for example) made either from _ siderably greater than those received by for- 
nanimous consent, I present the jute, as long as that fiber is obtainable, or eign operatives of comparable skill. In the 
to be printed in the Recorp. from American hemp. American hemp is_ case of Great Britain, for example, which is 
terial follows: the only fiber in either the hard fiber or the one of the leading manufacturers of flax 

LA b « 4 ». 21 a 

soft fiber group which can be produced in products, recent comparisons show that 

the continental United States in quantities United States wages are four times those 

sufficient for a war emergency. The soft paid in the British industry. Tariff protec- 
fiber industry is the only industry which tion is vital, therefore, for the domestic spi: 
can make full use of this American hemp ners and weavers of flax. 
: : to produce the items needed for war pur- Tariff rates affecting the products of the 
tatives, House Office Building, a oy 1 ee eee ae See pees a's 
D.C poses. industry are on both specific and ad valorem 
gton . Cc. . 1 ’ 
pene : i ; Although there Is sor 0 tion of fit bases. Many of them have already suffered 
Cooper: The Soft Fibre Manu- hough we Se ope promenton a6 Shes bstantial reductions agreements neg 
: if flax in this country, it is by no means suffi- Substantial reductions in agreements nego- 
titute, through its tariff com- : ¢ 3 tiated de he Trad Acreements Act 
: ; : cient for the requirements of the soft-fiber lated under the tirade Agreements Act. 
mits this statement in opposi- Even where some specific rates hat beet 
; ; : manufacturing industry, and a substan- ven where some specific rates have not been 
R. 1, and respectfully requests 5 ; eae ; reduced, however, it is cle that their ef 
luded in the printed proceedings tial amount of fiber is imported. The entire cea, nov ' S crear VOas UNC Cle 
Sa this <i Pay supply of jute is imported from Pakistan, fectiveness has been impaired by the sub- 
igs OI § . * te . ricec , 2 ¢ te : 
> : The very existence of the domestic soft fibe stantial rise in prices, wages, and costs dure 
t Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute is > Se ; : es ee ing the infi: he last re ars. T 
ae industry automatically results, therefore, in ing the inflation of the last dozen years. The 
porated trade association of 13 z ; a ol ae soft-fibe justry th finds itself a 
re substantial foreign trade in these two fibers, SOft-Nber industry thus finds itself in Ine 
that manufacture textile prod- Domestic manufecturere hav ) natural tensified competition with foreign manufac 
ast or leaf fibers on what is known coeamaaae cae ae Ben CNN. esa 
mnie 7 advantage over their foreign competitors in er 
r machinery. There is appended the procurement of raw material. Purthe The soft-fiber manufacturing industry has 
tatement a list of the members of pr t é né al. u er- 


} ae oe already suffered the complete loss of the 
4 ots more, because the working of these fibers re- : ’ 
with the locations of their domestic jute webbing market to Calcutta 


because of inadequate tariff, and the great 
disparity between wages paid here and in 
nual payroll of $17 million. tal investment includes, therefore, a certain po pentagon geceetardomalicen aepeenerte 
ducts manufactured by these soft- item of cost which represents the tariff jute webbing i ‘ne United States N sia 
facturers are included in schedule Charge on the machinery. there are none. 7 yur 
Tariff Act of 1930. The most important consideration, how- Concessions which have been granted in 
protection is essential to the con- ever, is the great disparity in the wage rates acreements negotiated under the so-called 
tence of the soft-fiber manufac- paid to the American operatives and those Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act have left 
lustry, because it is in direct com- who work for foreign competing manufac- the domestic flax spinning industry with 
with foreign manufacturers who’ turers. India, prior to the partition in 1947, very inadequate tariff protection. Mr. Theo- 
me raw materials and the same _ produced practically the entire world supply gore Dahlstrom, sales manager of the Linen 
and pay their workers wages that of jute. This advantage, coupled with her ‘heard Co., Inc., a member of this institute, 
a fraction of those received by oper- abundant supply of cheap labor, fostered jn nis able testimony before your committee 
this country. Furthermore, the the development in that country of a very 5p February 1, cited the large share of the 
of this industry in the United large jute manufacturing industry, which is g@omestic market on linen threads and vy: 
important because of its essentiality the foremost competitor of the United States  asireaqy captured by foreign producers 
nal defense—a fact abundantly soft fiber industry. At the present time, the peril which this invasion already hol 
rated in World War II. the average hourly earnings for spinners in for the continuance of flax enterprises and 
ft-fiber industry has operated in India are reported to be 6.7 cents. In No- employment in this country. 
ited States for well over a century, or Vember 1954, average hourly earnings for jute It should be remembered that the domestic 


MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, 
York, N. Y., February 10, 1955. 
ble JERE COOPER, 
in, Committee on Ways and 
United States House of Rep- 


d principal sales offices. These quires specialized sveee of machinery which 
‘ ‘ ¢ 1 ‘e stat > 2 
ng companies, with locations are not produced in the United States, this 


12 States, employ 5,500 people and machinery must be imported; and the capi- 


greater part of the industrial life of Spinners in the United States were reported flax business was considered by our Govern- 
try. Although one of the smaller 5 $1.40, not including fringe benefits. The ment to be essential during the last war, and 
es, it provides the principal economic Tatio of United States to Indian wages for various flax items are at present specified by 
r several communities. It converts typical occupations in jute manufacture is, the United States Armed Forces. The sup- 
products, not grown in the United therefore, 20 to 1; and even if it is assumed ply of these items can only be assured in 
ver specialized machinery also im- that the American operative is as much a8 times of emergency if the domestic fiax 
with the labor of operatives to whom 59 percent more efficient than his Indian manufacturing industry is maintained in a 
ys wages at the American standard, Counterpart, this disparity in wages means healthy condition. 
usly, survival of an industry so placed, that the labor cost in this country bears to In summary, therefore: 
even though demonstrably more efficient the Indian labor cost a ratio of 14 tol. 1. The soft-fiber industry has proved its 
than its foreign rivals, must depend on tariff vital importance to the defense of the United 
nh. Footnote at end of speech. States during the last war. 
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°? It has existed 
for over 100 years. 

} It is the principal source of income in 
srmuall communities, 


as an American industry 


4. It uses raw materials of which the bulk 
supply is grown abroad. 
It pays wage rates 20 times those paid 
to workers producing Jute goods in India. 
6. It pays wage rates 4 times those paid 


rkers in the United Kingdom. 
rariff protection for the soft-fiber in- 
du y is essential to maintain a vital defense 
f.cility and to preserve the wages of its 
workers at the American standard. 

is hoped that this description of the 
soft-fiber manufacturing industry; its place 
in the domestic economy; its contribution 
to foreign trade and its essentiality in na- 
tional security will serve to establish in the 
minds of your committee the justification 
for our position on tariff protection 

A litle over a year ago, the Honorable Sin- 
clair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, was re- 
ported in the press as saying: 

“IT am willing for American industry to 
face the competition of any industfy with 
respect to all save the labor factor. Iam not, 
however, willing to have American industry 
compete at the expense of the standard of 
living of American labor. America has 
learned that a higher wage policy results in 
a mass market and enables us to rise to ever 
higher standards of living. We cannot afford 
to sacrifice this high wage policy. I there- 
fore suggest that the Randall Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy consider whether 
our tariff legislation should not be gradually 
replaced by a policy which would bring about 
fair competition in respect to this labor 
factor as between the United States and other 
foreign countries.” 

The Ways and Means Committee could 
make a lasting contribution to the stability 
and strength of American industry were it 
to establish a national policy which would 
bring about fair competition in respect to 
this labor factor as between the United States 
and foreign countries. 

The New York Times of February 6, 1955, 
announces that “top military and industrial 
leaders in the New York area will Join in a 
national resources conference this coming 
May. Emphasis this year will be upon a 
strong national economy as th2 best prep- 
aration for possible war.” 

And Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, retired, is 
quoted as saying: 

“The industrial capacity of a nation is the 
most important factor in war today. It is 
absolutely essential that our industrial lead- 
ers understand military requirements and 
that military leaders understand the capac- 
ity of our industrial machine.” 

In connection with the industrial mobil- 
ization program of the Department of De- 
fense, the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, is presently surveying the potential 
spinning capacity of the soft fiber manu- 
facturing industry “in determining available 
production in the event of a national emer- 
gency.” 

It would seem that the Ways and Means 
Committee could, and should, devise criteria 
and the means of their application which 
would relieve industries essential to our na- 
tional economy and defense from the peri- 
odic Jeopardy and uncertainties implicit in 
international trade treaty negotiations au- 
thorized under trade agreements acts. 


Furthermore, Congress itself should de- 
termine the amount of protection required 
for the products of domestic industries to 
insure a strong national economy and never 
permit such vital decisions to be made at 
Geneva or elsewhere abroad in international 
conferences. A_ revitalized United States 
Tariff Commission could serve the Congress 
in reaching these determinations—and 
should be instructed to report its findings to 
Congress rather than to the President. 

H. R. 1, in our belief, represents a more 
complete abdication by Congress of its con- 
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stitutional responsibilities than it has here- 
tofore yielded to the Executive during the 
21 years since the first Trade Agreements 
Act was enacted. 

H. R. 1 means delegation run riot. It 
would place the power of making decisions 
vital to our national economy and defense 
entirely beyond the control of Congress and 
our elected representatives. 

We commend to your earnest attention 
the legislative recommendations in the 
January 24, 1955, letter to your committee 
from Mr. John Chupka, general secretary- 
treasurer, Textile Workers Union, CIO. 

The Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute 
respectfully urges that your committee post- 
pone all action on H. R. 1, or on any measure 
which would extend Executive authority to 
negotiate trade agreements, until after the 
decisions of the current GATT negotiations 
with Japan and other countries at Geneva 
are promulgated—and become available for 
the consideration of your committee and 
the Congress. 

In urging your committee to delay action, 
we believe that ample opportunity will be 
afforded to explore the merits of the follow- 
ing bills, which deserve careful considera- 
tion: 

H. R. 2807, by Representative BaILey, 
Democrat, of West Virginia. 

H. R. 864, by Representative VAN ZANDT, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE F.. QUIMBY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





1Refer to testimony of War Production 
Officials, Department of Agriculture experts 
and others before the Gillette committee in 
1944, Hearings Before Subcommittee of Sen- 
ate Agriculture and Forestry Committee on 
S. Res. 80, Utilization of Farm Crops— 
Fiber, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pt. 9, April and 
May 1944. 





Rules for American Investors in Good 
Neighbor Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, our 
country is fortunate indeed in having 
many ambassadors of good will whose 
relationships with the citizens of for- 
eign nations have such an important 
bearing upon the establishment of fa- 
vorable international ties. No better 
qualified or more outstanding American 
in this category than Mr. J. Peter Grace, 
Jr., president of W. R. Grace & Co., is 
to be found. Not only is Mr. Grace 
an intelligent student of this important 
subject matter, but his fresh viewpoint 
and farsighted vision combine to make 
his an authoritative voice in suggesting 
the most desirable course of our affairs. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, 
March 27, there appeared an editorial 
entitled “Rules for Good Neighbors.” 
Because of its clear-cut expression of 
important news, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


April 21 


ws 


RULES FOR Goop NEIcuro 


A businessman with wide interest< ij, 7.. 
America has set down three rules for 1. 
can investors in the good neigh! 
He is J. Peter Grace, Jr., president 
Grace & Co., and his rules are: s 
local politics, employ a national! o; 
country as manager and have the 
ment, particularly the norteame; 
it, “closely identify themselves w;: 
community life and become part of the 
tries in which they live.” 

These are sound rules. But there 
other which is in effect the core of 
The United States businessma; r 
should never forget that he is a oy); 1 
foreign nation, and that although jt 
and expects him to operate at a 
equity in the natural wealth of the 
is bound to be less than th 
people. 

This would appear elementary. By} man. 
of those who make up the local “Ameri 
Club” in the great Latin-American ea, 
still talk and think as if they failed 
nize it. And it is their outmoded a: 
that in the past has prepared the 
first for resentment and then for 
tory and expropriatory acts. 

What Mr. Grace had to say was al! ¢ 


at of 


good. Businessmen abroad are e; of 
this country no less than diplom and 
tourists. Their responsibilities—anq their 


rewards—are great. If they live up to the 
first, they will deserve the second. 





Louisiana Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr 
Speaker, I have noticed some very fine 
editorials appearing in the Times 
Picayune of New Orleans, La., re in 
the tidelands off the coast of Louisiana, 
Mr. George W. Healy, Jr., a very able 
newspaperman, is editor of this gre 
newspaper and has given the matter 
tideland boundaries his most carefu 
study for a long period of time. The edi- 
torials are set forth in a series of four 
editorials, and I am taking the oppor- 
tunity of presenting each editorial sepa- 
rately in the ReEcorp. 

I would like to take the time to com 
ment individually on these editorials b 
I feel they are so carefully thought out, 
so well worded, and so capably expressed 
that they in effect present the problem 
of the State of Louisiana to the Congress 
most effectively. Mr. Speaker, the first 
one of the editorials I reproduce | 
and it is entitled “All Want Minerais 
Money: Flow Should Be Increased 
ALL WANT MINERALS MONEY; FLOW SHCULD 

Be INCREASED 

Three recent developments in the sit 
affecting revenues received by the 5ta! 
Louisiana from offshore minerals, it seems W 
us, merit extended comment. 

First of these was the repeated stateme’ 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McK y 
that Louisiana's tidelands claim is one Dast 
on a 3-league, rather than a 3-mile, 110 
Although, after prompting, the ‘6 
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seofare 
before 


said that he had intended to testily : 
the House Appropriations Committee this 
the Federal Government claims title © ‘» . 
merged lands beyond a line 3 miles from ©" 
Louisiana coast, his actual testim ne 








pears to us to have been sig- 


nd of the developments was the 
fa statement by Fred S. LeBlanc, 
neral of Louisiana, that the State 
urt “relatively soon” to sustain 
youndaries. It is and should be 
contention, in our opinion, that 
, boundary is 3 leagues, slightly 
10 miles, beyond the coastline. 

f the developments was a continu- 
by State and city agencies to 
spend the money which Louisi- 
iving from offshore minerals. 
f the spending suggestions was 
tion by city officials of New 

t tidelands oil revenues be used 
f the cost of a new incinerator 


months this newspaper has con- 
t first call on money received 

ale of the State’s mineral wealth 

needed to elimination or reduc- 
staggering State debt. 

t the mineral resources of Loul- 
it reducing the debt of Louisi- 
bmit, would be worse than folly. 

t committee of the Louisiana Leg- 
which is headed by Senator W. M. 

s accepted suggestions that tide- 
be used to retire the public 
amendments. 

mmittee believes that the money 

used three ways: One-third to re- 
State debt, one-third to improve the 

| system, and one-third to build 
iin highways. 

iedication of the minerals revenue 

poses recommended by this com- 

eems to us, would be wise. Cer- 

i uld prevent dissipation of the 

which won't last forever to pay in- 
nt expenses. 

first quarter of 1955 royalties, bo- 
i rentals received by the State from 

11 lands aggregated $33,908,707. 
ures were obtained from the office 
Ellen Bryan Moore, register of the 
land office. 
his income, slightly more than $14,- 
) was from offshore minerals and more 
n $19 million was from inshore royalties, 
and rentals. 

e rate of the first quarter is continued 
t 1955, the State’s income from its 
1 exclusive of severance taxes—will 
ed $130 million. 
come, of course, is tremendous; but 
nion of students of the situation, 
till is not receiving its just re- 
m minerals being severed from sub- 
i lands off its shores. 

One of these students, Leander H. Perez, 
fs convinced that a positive stand by the 
State to protect its claim to all lands within 
ric boundaries should substantially 
ise the revenue realized by the State 
its minerals. 

n elaboration of this thesis will be pre- 
n succeeding editorials in this series. 















Excerpts From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, to the Colo- 
nial Daughters of the 17th Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
wnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
‘fom an address I delivered on yesterday 
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afternoon to the Colonial Daughters of 
the 17th Century. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 


I am deeply grateful for the high honor 
and the privilege of addressing this most dis- 
tinguished group. 

You represent all that is best in loyalty 
and patriotism. You believe in 100 percent 
Americanism. 

You keep alive the traditions and the spirit 
of those whose courage, sacrifice, and love of 
liberty built the greatness of our country. 

You serve America by your example of de- 
votion to the principles upon which our 
Republic was established. 

You defend America by your watchful, 
steadfast, and vigorous support of our sacred 
heritage of liberty and independence. 

The early settlers of the American Colonies 
differed in their form of worship and their 
ideals of government. But they had one 
firm belief on which they could all agree— 
that freedom of the individual is God's 
greatest gift to mankind—more precious 
than life itself. 

The development of the United States, 
from an uncharted, savage wilderness, to the 
greatest Nation in all history, was founded 
upon that priceless element of our national 
strength—freedom of the individual. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, freedom of the 
individual, sustained by faith in God, made 
possible our marvelous industrial develop- 
ment, our great transportation systems, and 
our rich agricultural production. 

It expanded the employment of our work- 
ers and encouraged the establishment of 
many thousands of large and small busi- 
nesses. 

It built our great cities and beautiful 
towns. It gave us our great colleges and 
universities, our centers of art and music, 
our splendid churches of every denomination. 

It gave America the highest living sfand- 
ards and the highest cultural and spiritual 
level ever attained by any nation in the 
world. 

We can point with pride to all that has 
been achieved in the comparatively short 
span of years since the first settlers reached 
our shores. But we must never forget that 
we did not gain the proud position we occupy 
today without struggle, hardship, toil, and 
sacrifice. 

All that we have is ours to enjoy because 
heroes and patriots in every generation were 
willing to shed their blood and give their 
lives in defense of their God-given freedom. 

The troubled times in which we live call 
upon every one of us to take up the cause 
they so nobly served. The dangers we face 
today call for renewed dedication to our 
country and our flag. They call for deeper 
devotion to the ideals of liberty and inde- 
pendence, for new strength and courage in 
defense of freedom. 

America faces a desperate challenge. 

It is a challenge hurled by the forces of 
evil that would destroy our system of free 
government and would wipe out the princi- 
ples of individual freedom. 

Let us consider briefly the situation con- 
fronting the United States today. 

The course of history has placed upon the 
American people the responsibility for peace 
and progress in the world. 

The United States stands as the one strong 
barrier against the Communist conspiracy 
to dominate and enslave the entire world. 

The jet-propelled plane, the atomic weap- 
ons, and the hydrogen bomb have changed 
the whole picture of offensive and defensive 
war. They have revolutionized the whole 
concept of military science. They give tragic 
emphasis to the fundamental truth that the 
world must live in peace or bring about its 
own destruction. 

We know, however, that enduring peace 
cannot be achieved by force alone. It can be 
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realized through truth, honor, fustice, and 
devotion to high moral and spiritual stand- 
ards. 

But until these ideals are accepted by the 
whole world, including the Communists, we 
must face facts that connot be ignored. 

To save the world from the total disaster 
of war, America must be strong—not in arms 
alone—but strong in the spirit of our fore- 
fathers, strong in patriotism, ready and will- 
ing to do our full duty in peace and in war. 

Unfortunately there are too many mis- 
guided Americans who do not understand 
and do not appreciate the real meaning of 
America. 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free grovernment places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our security and our progress. 

Good citizenship is the basis of patriotism. 
That is why I am constantly urging every 
individual to take a more active, 
patriotic part in government. 

We will not attain our full strength as a 
Nation until every American has a clear un- 
derstanding of his individual responsibility 
for the future of the United States. 

I think it is the duty of every American to 
make his voice heard on the question of 
loyalty. 

There is no room under the American flag 
for those who would tear down our free in- 
stitutions or undermine our system of gov- 
ernment. 

We must teach young and old that Ameri- 
ca means freedom under God, while com- 
munism means slavery under the iron rule of 
godless tyrants. 

We must tell over and over again the 
glorious story of our country’s rise to great- 
ness among the nations of the earth. 

We must tell and retell the story of our 
sturdy, courageous pioneers and the heroic 
exploits of those who extended our frontiers 
over the mountains and across the western 
plains. 

We must point with pride to the patriots 
and statesmen who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor that “these 
united colonies are and of right ought to be 
free and independent states.” 

I make this appeal to you because you are 
qualified by patriotic service for leadership 
in civic responsibility. 

Let us go forward once more, armed and 
equipped, to fight for our country. 

Let us take our places in the front lins 
of the battle to keep America free, strong, 
prosperous, and at peace, 


intelligent, 





Asian Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have had brought to my 
attention an editorial entitled ‘“‘Asian Aid 
Shaping Up,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 18, 1955. This 
is a very important contribution to an 
understanding of the Asian situation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Astan Arp SHAPING UP 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru’s calling of 
an 1l-nation Asian conference at New Delhi 
to work out plans for using western economic 
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aid highlights recent hopeful developments 
in this field. The Nehru move comes in time 
to help keep Asian perspectives realistic. It 
will remind Asians that they can get help 
from the West on terms consistent with their 
own self-respect and freedom. 

‘his should help to offset impressions 
which Communists may wish to create at 
another Asian conference now getting under- 
way at Bandung—that Asian peoples can best 
achieve their hopes by keeping clear of west- 
ern ties even at the risk of being dominated 
by the Asian branch of international com- 
munism 
near coincidence of the two confer- 
has meanings, however, not only for 
Asians but for westerners. One of these 
has been spelled out by Canada’s Minister 

External Affairs, Mr. Lester B. Pearson. 
In a speech at Princeton University, Mr. 
Pearson has warned that we must offer more 
than plumbing in exchange for philosophy 
and not try to substitute Coco-Cola for Con- 
fucius in dealing with our Asian friends. 

Western leadership may well note that the 
Bandung conference is being organized 
around political and philosophical concepts 
Asians share. If economic aid to Asia is to 
give maximum help to free-world under- 
standing it must avoid emphasizing material 
aims to the exclusion of other values. 

This is one reason why some of America’s 
allies with long experience in the Far East 
have hoped that new Asian aid can be 
launched without too much fanfare; that 
it will not seek the spectacular and swift 
results of the Marshall plan in Burope, which 
in any case are probably unattainable by 
underdeveloped nations. 

Main dangers of divergence on the ap- 
proach to Asian aid appear to have been 
surmounted already. The New Delhi con- 
ference is in line with Washington's desires 
that Asians should determine how the aid 
should be spread among their nations. 

This conference, like the announcement of 
plans for a 56-nation International Finance 
Corporation to aid private investment in un- 
derdeveloped areas, reflects much careful co- 
operation within the western community as 
well as between it and the Asian community. 
In asking Congress for funds for this work 
the President will be asking only adequate 
support of a moderate, dow.-to-earth ap- 
proach to Asian aid, 


rhe 


ences 


Oil Slicks Killing Raritan Bay Ducks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
appearing in the Paterson Evening News, 
of Paterson, N. J., on February 25, 1955. 
In the article, the writer pointed out that 
hundreds of ducks were being killed by 
oil slicks resulting from the reckless 
dumping of waste oil by ships in the 
pastern area. 

I hope the appropriate authorities will 
take note of this violation of the law, 
and will take proper steps to stop the 
practice. Incidents of this type are far 
too frequent along our eastern coast. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Or Siick Kr.uINnGc RARITAN Bay Ducks 


TRENTON—Dr. A. Heaton Underhill, di- 
rector of New Jersey's Fish and Game Di- 
vision, said today oil slicks were causing 
some deaths among thousands of ducks that 
winter in Raritan Bay. 

Underhill said an oi] tanker sprang a leak 
last week off Raritan Bay and New York's 
harbormaster was investigating to deter- 
mine if the accident resulted from a normal 
hazard of the sea, 

The fish and game director said as many 
as 100,000 ducks from the upper reaches of 
Canada and from Alaska use Raritan Bay and 
its shoal areas as winter quarters from 
October through April. He said the ducks 
fed on mussels in the shoals. 

Underhill said he had a report that about 
1,000 ducks died since the oil slicks appeared 
in the bay, but that he didn’t believe that 
many had been affected. 

The Fish and Game Division has experi- 
mented with detergents in breaking up oil 
slicks which appear in the bay periodically, 
Underhill said. 

He said the New York harbormaster and 
the American Petroleum Institute have co- 
operated with his division in efforts to prose- 
cute officers of oil tankers who pump out 
their bilges in the vicinity of New York 
Harbor. 

Underhill said the slicks should drift to 
shore and that the division hopes a wind will 
spring up to blow off the slicks quickly. He 
said the slicks had lessened in the past few 
days and should be gone by the weekend. 


Construction of Atomic Energy Plants by 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
April 12, there appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital a most important editorial 
dealing with private enterprise, as op- 
posed to public power, in connection with 
the new development which is occurring 
by authorizing private companies to par- 
ticipate in the atomic energy field. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

BLow TO SOCIALISTS 


The eagerness of private enterprise to 
build at its own expense the four plants 
needed to develop atomic-energy plants must 
have shocked the advocates of public power. 
The private companies propose to spend 80 
to 90 percent of the $150 million the plants 
will cost. They ask only the encouragement 
and support of the Government in fringe 
areas, such as adequate insurance if private 
insurers back away from this new type of 
industrial plants. 

The furore raised last year by the public 
power advocates when the Atomic Energy 
Commission contracted with Dixon-Yates 
for a generating plant at Memphis had little 
effect upon the Eisenhawer administration. 
The program of getting the Government out 
of the power business so far as possible is 
going ahead, even though the critics of pri- 
vate enterprise still are protesting. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
cost the Nation's taxpayers billions of dol- 
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lars, does not stand very high in t 
tion of Congress. Appropriations 
reduced to the point where TVA is yr; 
to issuance of revenue bonds to tak 
slack between costs and receipts. Th 
spenders are finding that Presiden; 
hower meant what he said: “G 
should not engage in business that 
be carried out by private enterpri 

The New Look in the Governn 
tude toward private business is a 
the advocates of public power at ; 
what the cost to the taxpayers. 
hower administration’s effort to t 
budget by reducing expenditures {| 
under the Socialists who hate pri, 
prise. Private companies are > to 
spend billions for development of y, 
sources of hydroelectric power, a: \ ; 
mal taxes for the privilege. Th. 
its sister public power enterprise 
or no taxes, but drain billion 
taxpayers, 


I'VA and 
ttle 


the 


Dedication to an Immigrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation today mourns the loss of one of 
its outstanding citizens, Dr. Albert Ein. 
stein, whose tremendous contributions 
to the world and to this Nation have lit. 
erally changed the course of this cen- 
tury in which we live. 

Many honors have been showered upon 
Dr. Einstein during the course of his 
life and many more will be dedicated to 
his memory. But I can think of no 
greater tribute which this Congress could 
pay to him, and certainly none tha 
would be more fitting, than that 
House reexamine the immigration laws 
of our country in order that future Dr, 
Einsteins, whether potential or recos- 
nized, shall not be barred from our s! 
because of our preoccupation with 
worthy fears, mistrust, and discrimina 
tion against the stranger who knocks ai 
our gates. 

Surely no finer monument could be 
erected to the great heart and great 
mind of Dr. Einstein than for this House 
to put life and meaning into the Refuge 
Relief Act. Need I remind any Member 
of the House that this act was passed by 
the 83d Congress for the humanitanan 
purpose of admitting to this county 
214,000 of those who seek escape fro! 
tyranny and oppression, from h 
and suffering in their mother ! 
reach America, where liberty \ a 
and independence nurtured. Yet toay 
this legislation stands a bar inst 
door to freedom. 4 

In memory of Dr. Einstein then let us 
engrave upon our hearts as we upo! 
stone those famous words of the pot 
Emma Lazarus: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning © 
free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 

Send these, the homeless, tempest 
me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden a 








The Fight Against Polio 

































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
‘HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
has had reason to rejoice in recent days 
the ann suncement that a vaccine has 
roven effective in checking the ravages 
‘poliomyelitis. The discovery marked 
sctory for scientific teamwork, sup- 
i by the will and the money of the 
iericar n people. It is an accomplish- 
‘that has been welcomed gener- 
» by the people of all nations who 
earned of it. Polio has never let 
tiers or boundaries stand in its way. 
fight against polio was a long and 
sensive one. It could never have 
ried on without the cooperation 

pe ‘ople and the organizations who 
funds, the administrators 
10 encou raged the research projects, 
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who enor long and patient hours in 
oratories. To Dr. Jonas E. Salk, 
ichtfully deserves the credit for the 
final achievement, must go the thanks 

ery parent. Let the thanks go also 
; team of associates in the Univer- 
of Pittsburgh, drawn from as far 
as Australia and Germany, for 
arch that made this discovery 


They would, I am sure, be the first to 
neede that their final discoveries would 
have ry en possible without the re- 
search and guideposts that were left for 
them | by , bankeaale who worked on other 
nases of this problem. The discovery 
it three distinct types of polio virus, in 
n experiment that cost $1,370,000, and 
is carried on in four major universities 
3 solid years, and the discovery that 
irus circulates in the blood stream 
f the onset of the disease are ex- 
amples of the knowledge that had to be 
learned, 

It is a source of particular pride to me 
nd to the people of my district that the 
t major scientific breakthrough in the 
against polio was made by a dis- 
tin suished Harvard scientist whose pa- 
ents still live in West Hartford, and 
whose ancestral roots are deep in Con- 
necticut soil. I refer, of course, to Dr. 
John F, Enders. 

t was Dr. Enders and two associates, 
Drs. Thomas H. Weller and Frederick C. 
Robbins, who proved in 1949 that the 
polio virus could be grown in human and 
ape Uissues in sufficient numbers to pro- 
duce a vaccine. Their discovery made it 
possible to produce a safe vaccine that 
Goes not carry the risk of brain damage. 
Por their work, they received the Nobel 
” iz in Medicine and Physiology in 
254. Two other awards also came the 
way of Dr. Enders—the Albert Lasker 
Award of the American Public Health 
Association in October 1954 and the Pas- 
sano Foundation Award in June 1953 for 
Gistinguished medical research, the lat- 
er an award of the American Medical 
Association. 

Be r, mere is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
10. Enders, of 17 Highland Street, 


tti le 
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West Hartford. He is the brother of Os- 
trom Enders, of Avon, president of the 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., the 
fifth oldest national bank in the United 
States. 


Dr. Enders was born in west Hartford 
on February 10,1897. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1920, after service as a 
Marine flier in World War I. He re- 
ceived a master of arts from Harvard 
in 1922 and a doctor of philosophy in 
bacteriology and immunology in 1930. 
A former president of the American As- 
sociation of Immunologists, and editor 
of the Journal of Immunology, he is 
associate professor of bacteriology and 
immunology at Harvard and director of 
the research division of infectious dis- 
eases at Children’s Medical Center, 
Boston. 


I feel it proper that the Congress 
should take note of these contributions 
to the drive against polio, and I there- 
fore introduce the following resolution: 

Whereas the Congress has learned of the 
success of American medical science in de- 
veloping a safe vaccine to use against polio; 
and 

Whereas it is recognized that into the final 
discovery went years of work, countless ob- 
servations, and the painstaking efforts of 
thousands of people; and 

Whereas the first successful breakthrough 
in the fight to conquer polio came as a result 
of the discoveries of Drs. John F. Enders, 
Thomas H. Weller, and Frederick C. Robbins 
at Harvard Medical School in 1949 of a way 
to grow the virus in human and ape tissues 
in sufficient numbers to produce a vaccine: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people hereby express their gratitude 
and appreciation for the achievements of Dr. 
John F. Enders, Dr. Thomas H. Weller, and 
Dr. Frederick C. Robbins in making the final 
discovery of a way to halt poliomyelitis 
possible, 





Postmaster at Maysville, Ky. 


SION OF REMARKS 


KON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an affidavit dated 
March 23, 1955, by Hon. D. Bernard 
Coughlin, attorney at law, Maysville, Ky., 
to supplement his affidavit of December 
29, 1954, which appears in the March 1, 
1955, CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, concerning 
the charges against the postmaster at 
Maysville, Ky.: 

AFFIDAVIT IN BEHALF OF NEWELL M. HarcGETT, 
POSTMASTER AT MAYSVILLE, Ky., ON His Ap- 
PEAL UNDER SECTION 14 OF THE VETERANS’ 
PREFERENCE AcT or 1944, as AMENDED— 
NEWELL M. HARGETT, POSTMASTER AT MayYs- 
VILLE, Ky., APPELLANT, Vv. ADDITIONAL BRIEF 
For APPELLANT, UNITED StaTES Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Unitrep States Crvm Servic—E CoMMISSION, 

Washington 25, D. C.: 

To further supplement my affidavit of De- 
cember 29, 1954, concerning the alleged po- 
litical conspiracy of William B. Mathews and 


EXTE 


7 ‘ , * 
the Republican Committee to remove Neweli 
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M. Hargett as postmaster at Maysville, Ky., 
and replace him by said William B. Mathews, 
I wish to state that said William B. Mathews 
has been contacting the members of the 
Republican committee in Mason County, 
Ky., for their endorsement and support to 
assist him to get the postmastership at the 
Maysville post office although the present 
incumbent's appeal is pending before you 
and same is a part of the political conspiracy 
involved and proved in this case. 

and sworn to bef ore me this 
1955. 


Subscribed 
March 23, 
Notary Public, Mas son Co unty, 

My commission expires April 4, 


Ky. 


1958. 





H. R. 5659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 5659 to provide a refund 
on gasoline used or resold for the opera- 
tion of motorized equipment for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

I am cognizant of the fact that Con- 
gress originally enacted the Federal 
gasoline tax in 1932 for general revenue 
purposes. However, I am convinced be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax should be levied and 
earmarked for highway purposes, there- 
by imposing a tax upon all motor ve- 
hicles propelled upon public highways to 
pay the tax levied by the respective State 
and the Federal Government. 

My home State of Michigan has a con- 
stitutional provision which provides that 
all monies collected from the tax on mo- 
tor fuel consumed by motor vehicles 
using public highways shall be dedicated 
and used exclusively for highway pur- 
poses and the tax on gasoline consumed 
for all other purposes shall be refunded 
to the user. I believe this method to be 
basically sound and in the best interest 
of the general public. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe you are 
aware of the debate on the floor of the 
House a year ago when the Congress 
passed the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1954. It was brought out numerous times 
that the full amount of money derived 
from the gasoline tax should be appro- 
priated for highway construction, be- 
side the fact that the tax levied on gaso- 
line used for other purposes than high- 
way construction is highly discrimina- 
tory. Iam convinced that the American 
farmer is willing to pay his fair share of 
the cost of building highways, and this 
should be developed only by the use of 
the highways and not through a medium 
of a fiat tax on gasoline for purposes 
other than highway use. For these rea- 
sons, Mr. Speaker, I introduce H. R. 5659 
to provide for the exemption of gasoline 
used for nonhighway purposes from the 
Federal gasoline tax. I request that the 
Committee on Ways and Means, who is 
handling this legislation, give fair and 
impartial consideration to the bill I have 

introduced. 
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Snagged Refugee Relief Program Needs 
“Shot in the Arm” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the Corsi controversy, I have re- 
ceived hundreds of protests from con- 
stituents of Italian origin urging my 
intercession with the President to speed 
up the refugee relief program in order 
that their relatives and loved ones may 
be permitted to join them in America. 

This “entire mess,’ as it has been 
called, merely serves again to expose the 
ineptitude and inability of the: Republi- 
can administration in matters of human 
welfare. 

Approximately 340,000 persons entered 
the United States under the terms of 
the Displaced Persons Act administered 
humanely and expeditiously under the 
Democratic administration of President 
Truman. This in itself proves that our 
party, as always, has the interests of the 
little people at heart and again shows 
that the Republican Party still stands 
behind big business. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert herewith my 
letter to President Eisenhower wherein 
I urged him to appoint an independent 
agency to handle this program in order 
to bring it to a successful conclusion by 
December 31, 1956: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1955. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have received 
hundreds of telegrams and letters from the 
many Americans of Italian origin residing 
in my congressional district protesting the 
dismissal of Mr. Edward J. Corsi as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for Refu- 
gee and Migration Problems. 

I think we would find ourselves in agree- 
ment that we should not lose sight of the 
main point, which is, the efficient and effec- 
tive operation of this program. 

The records of your office will show that 
on three occasions since its inauguration I 
warned against delays and procedural snarls 
in the administration of this program de- 
signed by Congress to aid the refugees and 
to bring the relatives of Italian citizens to 
the United States for permanent residence. 

As you yourself said when signing the law 
on August 7, 1953, this legislation was con- 
ceived as “a significant humanitarian act and 
an important contribution toward greater 
understanding and cooperation among the 
free nations of the world.” 

The latest official semiannual report made 
by the Administrator to you and the Con- 
gress, under date of February 8, said only 
17,000 visas had been issued to the first of 
this year—toward the program goal of 
209,000. 

The report is significantly silent as to the 
mumber of persons who had actually been 
admitted to the United States under this 
program 16 months after you signed the bill. 
That figure is about 800. 

Thus, the rate of admission was approxi- 
Mately 50 a month. If the same rate con- 
tinues it would take 4,180 months, or 340 


years, to complete the program. Under the 
law no visas are to be issued under the act 
after December 31, 1956. 

The Administrator's report itself admits 
the average time for processing a single case 
up to the issuance of a visa is 126 working 
days—61 of which are used for investigative 
purposes. Explanations for this are wordy 
and illustrated by elaborate charts and sta- 
tistical tables. 

In the matter we are not dealing with 
statistics, but with human beings to whom 
we are presumably extending a helping hand; 
human beings who have been uprooted from 
their homes, whose lives were wrecked on the 
tides of war or conquest by subversion, 

What can be done about it? 


The Congress can and should revise the law 
to make its terms more liberal from the 
standpoint of technical procedural require- 
ments. Although I am not a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary which han- 
dles immigration legislation, I am exerting 
every effort upon my colleagues to make a 
thorough investigation of this program and 
to enact appropriate legislation to remedy 
the situation as it exists today. 

Secondly, a responsibility rests upon you 
as President to immediately remove from 
the Department of State to another inde- 
pendent agency under you the authority to 
make the investigations and reports of the 
applicants for admission. 

This you have the power to do under the 
act which provides no visas shall be issued 
except after a thorough investigation and 
by such investigative agency as the Presi- 
dent may designate. 


By Executive order dated September 16, 
1953, you designated the authority to the 
Department of State, which authority in 
turn was delegated to the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs. 


Mr. President, in all fairness to the citl- 
zens of the United States who aré in the 
process of gaining admission to our country 
for their relatives and friends under the 
Refugee Relief Act, may I respectfully re- 
quest that the authority to administer this 
program be taken out of the hands of the 
Department of State and delegated to an- 
other agency? 

To prove that we are sincere in our wish 
to have the peoples of the world come to 
America to live, I appeal to you to use your 
authority to speed up this program and 
permit the admission of the remaining 209,- 
000 immigrants before the act expires on 
December 31, 1956. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM A, Barrett, M. C. 


Time for Stocktaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my constitutents have 
expressed to me their deep concern re- 
garding the drift of our far-eastern 
policy. The recent speech of Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson gave expression to the fears 
that many people feel regarding this sit- 
uation and proposed a path that might 
lead us out of the dilemma in which we 
find ourselves. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 17, which 
admirably summarizes both the prob- 
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lems we face and a possible new 
facing them: 
TIME FOR STOCKTAKING 


This is a good day on which to do c» 
needed stocktaking of world affai; ee 
have been several notable development: ;, 
this country and in Europe in the fort, 
immediately behind us. The wholly unp,, 
dently Asian-African conference, reprece,.. 
ing approximately three-fifths of the worn, 
population, opens tomorrow in Ba) oe 
Indonesia. 

Unquestionably there is a better infor, 
public opinion in the United Ss: as ¢ 
Quemoy and Matsu now than there was 9 
weeks ago. American doubts that were }. 
ginning to arise over these coastal Chino 
islands were clearly and cogently put 
form by Adlai E. Stevenson's exce; 
able radio address on foreign atffai; 

Not only did the former Illinois Go 
counsel against risking the difficult, 
ing to make “a rational, calculated d 
under fire” as to what to do about t 
lands, which are historically, le 
geographically a part of mainland Ch; 
He proposed a positive course by which t) 
United States and its indispensab! 
would work for, among other thi: 
an end of hostilities in the Strait of } 
after which Quemoy and Matsu would be of 
little if any value to Chiang Kai-shek ; 
his Nationalist troops; second, peacefu 
tlement of the status of Formosa 
international action. 

In seeking these ends, Mr. Stevenson sup- 
ported hopes that have been expressed 
President Eisenhower. 

The Stevenson address was an alr-cle rir 
message that set forth the folly o 


torted picture of the United States that ha 
resulted from our Defense Department 
seeming reliance on atomic weapons 
urged Washington to be done with 

and bluff since these tactics only 

our friends” and add to “the misgi 
about America” over the world. 

Some of the most thoughtful of comme: 
tors wrote along the same line last week. 
Walter Lippmann said the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s lack of clear policy on Quemoy 
and Matsu is an invitation to Communist 
China to create as much confusion 4s pos- 
sible “in this country, in Formosa, among 
our allies and in the uncommitted / 
countries.” 

Urging evacuation from the coast at slands 
he wrote that whenever this coun 
fight a war, it is paramount that it de | in 
“the legitimate and clearly defined i: 
of the United States—and not be: 
have become entangled and cannot m 
the moral courage to disentangle ourselves.” 

A similar view was expressed by Joseph 
Harsch of the Christian Science Monitor W! 
said that the net effect of Mr. Stevenson 
“intervention” was to give Mr. Eisen! 

“a powerful reason” for resisting the pressur 
of the element in Washington “that w 
fight over Quemoy and Matsu.” 

But will the United States not lose f 
the Orient if there is no fight to hold ae moy 
and Matsu, as Chiang demands? Will t 
country not then become a paper tige! 

The answer of Prime Minister Nehru} 
the preceding page, in an interview W 
Donald Grant, of the Post-Dispatch sta 
now in Bandung. Says the Asian statesman 
who is the leader of millions of uncom! 
peoples: 

“The United States would not lose pres 
tige. Everyone knows that the United States 
is a great and powerful nation and such on 
act would not make anyone believe we 


United States was weak.” 

Admitting that Chiang might lose pre 
tige if he were required to evacuate Que moy 
and Matsu as he did the Tachen 1s\anc 
Nehru said: “Anything the United Stat 
would do to help reduce tensions wou * 


use Wwe 


uster 








: in Asia as a contribution to 
i a peaceful solution is most de- 
9 matter how long it takes.” 


Knowlands and the Bridgeses and 
torts in the GOP's anti-Eisen- 
no are only too ready to risk war 
= postage-stamp coastal islands. But 
rank and file gf the American peo- 
y nothing of their friends overseas, 
nnose entering Chiang’s civil war 

ritory sO unimportant. 

ed opinion, so we believe, holds to 

at it would be wicked, if not crim- 
pring on an atomic war that might 

. whole world for no better reason 
prop up Chiang’s fading prestige. 

y to throw the word appeasement 
as some of Mr. Stevenson's critics 
» his distinguished address. But 
on no, the United States cannot af- 

‘itself appear less pacific in intent 
example, Communist Russia, which 
this past week agreed to restore the 
nd integrity of Austria—a course this 
-ery has favored almost since the end of 

i War t. 

ise route for the United States 
be clear, but there can be little 
t ab ut its general direction. It is the 

¢ conference and negotiation, of con- 

, and adjustment, of international 

» and agreement. We cannot yet let 

aur cuard down, but while we keep it up we 

é many things through economic aid, 
entine and technical assistance, and the 

ring of trade barriers that will be far 

‘fective than armaments in the win- 

n f friends to the side of freedom. 

In a little more than a month Britain will 
ts general election, following the de- 
e of Sir Winston Churchill and the 
tion of Prime Minister Eden. Our 
lain: work with might and main for 
» of the big powers this summer, as 
Faure in France, and Chairman 
ff the Senate Foreign Relations 
ttee, in this country have proposed. 
itime, get out of Quemoy and Matsu. 
sk is too great at a time when the 
ts for peace are brighter elsewhere in 












































Start at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 


Start aT HoME 


Some time ago Dean Clarence E. Manion 
made a radio address which stirred and has 
held national attention. In it he blasted 
the idea that socialized electric power is 
honestly low-cost power. He said, “By the 
same theory and practice involved in gov- 
frnment made and merchandized power, the 
Government could go into the milk business, 
‘he coal business, the lumber business, or 
Wat have you, and undersell every private 
businessman in the country. The milk, coal, 
and lumber user would like it at first, be- 
“suse he understands his milk, coal, and 
‘umber bill, while he knows next to nothing 
* out the taxes that he is paying to sub- 
Sidize the price of every commodity that 
‘é Government makes and sells, including 
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electricity. In the same way that such Gov- 
ernment-operated business drove its private 
competitors out of the Tennessee Valley, so 
also will extended and continued Govern- 
ment operation drive every private business 
out of the entire United States.” 

In Dean Manion's view, any attempt at 
coexistence with what he terms “galloping” 
rather than “creeping” socialism is futile. 
But he offers an alternative. It is to sell 
the TVA and all kindred Government-oper- 
ated enterprises to private investors. If all 
were sold, he adds, we would reduce the pub- 
lic debt by more than $30 billion and save 
some $900 million in annual interest which 
we, the taxpayers, are now paying on money 
advanced for these socialistic ventures. And, 
in addition, huge new tax revenues to Gov- 
ernment would result when private enter- 
prise took over. 

Still more important, this would show that 
we mean it when we talk about freedom. 
As Dean Manion said, “If we are really de- 
termined about our worldwide fight against 
socialistic slavery, the first place to under- 
score that determination is at home.” 





Has Our Foreign Service Gone Completely 
To Pot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 2 years we have received many 
disquieting reports about the conditions 
prevailing within our Foreign Service. 
I spoke about those reports on other 
occasions. They indicated that the mor- 
ale of our Foreign Service was at a very 
low ebb—that officials occupying respon- 
sible positions were apparently afraid to 
properly discharge their responsibilities. 

Currently, attention has been called to 
a report of Mr. Hans J. Morgenthau, di- 
rector of the Institute for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and a former State De- 
partment consultant. Mr. Morgenthau 
reports that the conditions in our For- 
eign Service have been deteriorating 
drastically, that the personnel has de- 
clined in quantity and quality, and that 
the reports of our Foreign Service officers 
are tending to become worthless because 
these men appear to be more concerned 
about not becoming controversial than 
in reporting facts as they see them. 

If our Foreign Service, as Mr. Mor- 
genthau alleges, “has ceased to be the 
eyes, ears, and brains of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States,” then what 
usefl purpose does it serve at this critical 
juncture of history? 

I should like to commend the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
April 19, which deals with this matter, 
to the earnest consideration of the Mem- 
bers of this body: 

Has Our FOREIGN SERVICE GONE COMPLETELY 
TO Por? 

A year ago last January five distinguished 
former diplomats issued a public letter 
charging a lamentable breakdown in the 
morale and the competence of the State 
Department and the Foreign Service. 
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The names of these five men gave weight 
and substance to their comments. They 
were Norman Armour, Joseph C. Grew, Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss, William Phillips, and G. 
Howland Shaw. Three had been Assistant 
Secretaries of State and two had been Under 
Secretaries. Four had been Ambassadors. 
Their careers reached back to the early part 
of the century. 

They charged, among other things, that “a 
Foreign Service officer who reports on persons 
and events to the very best of his ability and 
who makes recommendations which at the 
time he conscientiously believes to be in the 
interest of the United States may subse- 
quently find his loyalty and integrity chal- 
lenged and may even be forced out of the 
service and discredited forever as a private 
citizen after many years of distinguished 
service.” 

They charged that weakening of morale 
and capability of the State Department was 
a threat to national security. And they 
added that “it is relevant to inquire whether 
we are not laying the foundations of a for- 
eign service competent to serve a totalitarian 
government rather than the Government of 
the United States as we have heretofore 
known it.” 

The letter of the five career diplomats 
caused a stir—and raised the hope that in 
the face of such damaging criticism the ad- 
ministration would act to restore to the 
State Department its traditional standards 
of competence, morale, and integrity. 

Hans J. Morgenthau, Director of the Instl- 
tute for the Study of American Foreign 
Policy at the University of Chicago and a 
former State Department consultant, has 
taken a close look at the Department 16 
months after the letter cited above. In a 
recent issue of the New Republic, Morgen- 
thau writes: “As presently constituted, it is 
hardly competent to serve any government, 
totalitarian or otherwise. Not only the mo- 
rale but also the professional competence 
and capacity for teamwork of its members 
have drastically deciined. 

“The Department of State which the pres- 
ent administration inherited was, to say 
the least, a useful instrument of foreign poli- 
cy. Its obvious administrative weaknesses 
were compensated for by the intellectual 
ability, technical competence, and devotion 
of most of its top and middle layer officials. 
Many of those officials have either been dis- 
missed or have voluntarily resigned. Of the 
Officials of this type with whom our High 
Commission in Germany was staffed 2 years 
ago, not a single one is said to be left to- 
day.” 

The present Department, says Morgen- 
thau, “gives a golden opportunity for ad- 
vancement to the incompetent, the time 
server, and the informer, who has never ut- 
tered a wrong thought and who has never 
been associated with the wrong person. A 
system which not only does not require pro- 
fessional competence but actually suspects 
it cannot help but use standards of selection 
congenial to it.” 

The personnel of the Department of State 
“has drastically declined in quantity and 
quality,” says Morgenthau. Reports of our 
diplomats abroad have, for the most part, 
become worthless, for they too often pay 
less attention to the facts than to what they 
think superiors in Washington want to hear. 
State Department personnel fears to become 
controversial by reporting facts or giving 
opinions that are not popular. 

Summing up his analysis of the Depart- 
ment, Morgenthau says: “The Department 
of State has ceased to be the eyes, ears, and 
brains of the foreign policy of the United 
States.” 

Here is a most disquieting indictment by 
an expert. It buttresses what the five dis- 
tinguished diplomats said a year ago—and, 
unfortunately, indicates that things have 
grown worse in spite of their warning. 
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The Late John E. Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials: 
|From the Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta, 

Maine, of April 13, 1955] 

Former Congressman John E. Nelson was 
one of those liberal Republicans who antici- 

ted the need for drastic social changes in 
American way of life long before the 
Democratic Party implemented them. 

Two years before Franklin D. Roosevelt 
took office he won national attention by 
pointing out that “economic justice,” not 
strict controls, was needed to reduce the 
threat of radicalism and communism in this 
country. Succeeding events proved his 
point 
Maine and his home city of Augusta are 
indebted to him for many things. Ground- 
work for modernization of the Togus Veter- 
ans’ Administration Center, and the Cadillac 
Mountain Road in Arcadia National Park are 
two examples. 

His neighbors knew him as the head of a 
fine American family of old-fashioned pro- 
portions. One son followed tn his footsteps, 
and is carrying on his father’s liberal tradi- 
tion in Congress today. 

His resourcefulness in adjusting his ideas 
to the times marked John E. Nelson as an 
outstanding American. 

{From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
of April 14, 1955] 


Men in public life are frequently remem- 
bered—or forgotten—in accordance with the 
durability of their words. 

Former Representative John E. Nelson, who 
died in Augusta Monday, will be remembered 
for different things by different people, but 
his most durable claim to fame rests in words 
he wrote as a dissenting menber of a special 
committee to study communism, 

The committee was headed by a Republi- 
can of extreme ideas, Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish of New York. Its recommenda- 
tions included abolition of the Communist 
Party and the deportation of Communists. 
In an opinion that took courage to express 
in 1931, Maine's Congressman John Nelson 
summarized his ideas on combating com- 
munism as follows: 

“The solution of this problem lies in the 
wisdom of our legislators and in the un- 
selfishness of our industrialists. In propor- 
tion as we work out economic justice here in 
America and so order our social system that 
labor shall share in the economic life of 
the Nation as fully and fairly as it now 
shares in its social and political life, in 
just that proportion will radicalism fail 
of its own inanition and the threat of com- 
munism cease to disturb us.” 

The astute Congressman spoke prophetic 
words. Even before most of the country 
knew much about communism John Nelson 
was advising his countrymen that super- 
ficial remedies weren't enough, that an effort 
should be made to seek out the cause. It is 
not given to every Congressman to have his 
words stand the test of time so well. 


our 





[From the Waterville (Maine) Morning 
Sentinel of April 14, 1955] 
Elder Waterville residents who were in 
Waterville High School when he was its prin- 
cipal remember John E. Nelson with affcc- 
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tion. They regard him highly both as a 
teacher and a friend and paid him homage 
whenever they got together at a class re- 
union. 

Nelson’s field of activity broadened con- 
siderably after he left Waterville and he went 
on to become a Member of Congress where he 
served for many years until the great Dem- 
ocratic upsurge of the depression days un- 
seated him. 

He lived to see his son occupy the seat he 
once held, and though he was ill for many 
years his courage and strength enabled him 
to keep that illness in check until he died 
this week at the age of 80. 

John Nelson was a figure of national im- 
portance in Congress and when he left the 
chairman of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee declared: “There 
was no abler man in Congress or On my 
committee.” 

Those Waterville High School students of 
many years ago who are still living have rea- 
son to be proud of the years of service given 
his State and his Nation by their teacher. 


[From the Courier-Gazette, Rockland, Maine, 
of April 14, 1955] 

In the death of John E. Nelson of Augusta, 
Maine lost the last of its colorful political 
leaders of the old school. One thought of 
John Nelson in the same breath as Senators 
Frye and Hale, and our own dynamic Con- 
gressman, Charles E. Littlefield. 

Mr. Nelson, Representative to Congress 
from the old Third Maine District, was in 
Washington from 1922 to 1932, and it took a 
Rockland man, former Congressman E. Carl 
Moran, to unseat him in the Roosevelt Demo- 
cratic landslide of 1932. 

Congressman Nelson, a lawyer, was a big 
man in every sense of the word, a Republican 
through and through, and he wielded a great 
influence during his decade in Washington. 

He was the father of the present repre- 
sentative from this district, CHARLEs P. NEL- 
SON of Augusta. 





[From the Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta, 
Maine, of April 15, 1955] 
To the Eprror: 

Just before commencing my duties In 1933 
as a Member of Congress, I was invited by 
my predecessor, whom I had defeated for 
reelection, to share his office and “learn the 
ropes.” His cordiality and kindness to me 
were unlimited; his introduction of me to his 
friends in Congress resulted in some lifetime 
friendships. He left for my use his thousands 
of files, which aided me immeasurable in 
completing such cases as veteran's claims in 
process at the time he left office. 

The man who did all that for his political 
opponent was John E. Nelson. 

At this time of his passing, I want the 
people of Maine to know how he placed their 
interest far above partisan consideration; he 
Was a real public servant. 

He was one of the first men in public life 
who, while recognizing the danger of com- 
munism, recognized the greater danger to 
our American way of life if we sank to police- 
state methods to root out communism. His 
famous minority report to Congress entitled 
“The Individual Views of John E. Nelson” is 
just as true gospel today as it was when he 
wrote it, and could be read to advantage by 
every American, particularly these super- 
patriots who would tear down the Bill of 
Rights in their effort (for their own political 
advantage) to stamp out communism in 
America. 


John E. Nelson was a statesman, and far 
ahead of his time in ‘his thinking. I join 
with his relatives and many friends in 
mourning his passing. 

Epwarp C. Moran, Jr., 
Ex-Congressman, 73d and 74th 


Congresses. 


Dear CHARLIE: Dorothy join dee 
sympathy to you in the passine ., 
father—a great man and a great father 
whose virtues were his handicap in « 
not ready for the truth he spoke bu: 
nized in the tributes of those wh 
best. 

He was the most able and the m 
of the public men of Maine of his oc 
and one worthy to rank with th. 
Maine greats of all time. 

You have much to remember wi 
and gratitude, 

Sincerely, 
OWEN Brewstr 

Aprit 19, 1955. 





The Case of H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 19 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. yr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my ye. 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fo}. 
lowing editorials: 

[From the Chicago Daily Drovers Jourpa)) 
THE CASE OF H. R. 12 

Farmers have every right to resent the way 
farm matters are being kicked ay 
Washington like a political f 
seems quite obvious that nobody 
pects any change to be made in tl 
law this year. Yet Chairman C 
House Agriculture Committee has |} 
out a bill, H. R. 12, which would r 
trend of thinking on farm pr in 
and return rigid supports of 90 percent of 
parity on basic crops. He is u t 
as an excuse for heckling and ha 


administration on farm matters at ever 
turn. 
It is a little difficult to see why. if not 


for political advantage, the H 

tee would bring out this bill. E 

ceded it would pass the House 01 

difficulty, and the Senate notatall. |! 
more, it was conceded that even if 1 
by some miracle clear the Congress, a presi+ 
dential veto awaited it. 

While it is disconcerting to see suc! 
portant matter as farm supports 
around in the political arena, perhaps it is 
just as well the bill is out, to be lered 


by the House after the Easter recess. Now 
Congress can weigh it coolly, w t the 
heat and pressure which might b ted 
in any consideration of it in 1956, a gen- 


eral election year. In rejecting the mad 
supports idea, as Congress will surely | 
perhaps it will be demonstrated t 
Nation that the political appeal of! 
ports has completely fadea. 

That this is true seems obvious. Congress 
showed that it realized the truth 
supports when it voted last year 
the flexibie support plan i 
administration. Then farmers back 
this action by their votes in last } ut 
elections. They showed they were aware 
what rigid supports had done and wert 
tinuing to do to their markets a! 
favored a change to a more rea 
time plan. Now they must be look 
amazement at the actions of Uh 
Coo.tey in heading right back in the Sab 
old track. 

H. R. 12 appears to be a doomed 
Already its backers have delayed bringing 
to the House floor while they seek mores» 
port for it. They have even ¢) 


foavore 
iavor 


oS @ © & 











tovrolling with Walter Reuther for 
sort of it in an attempt to gain the 
help. But even with this, predic- 
hat it will not make the grade. 
just as well that this effort is 
ied, though. Maybe the issue 
finally settled, rest in peace. 





Salt Lake Tribune of March 26, 
1955} 
LE FARM SUPPORTS A FAIR TRIAL 


wn is due next month in the 
Representatives on a bill to sup- 
.» administration’s sliding-scale 
upport program with rigid sup- 
percent of parity. The farm 
trong labor support for the first 

House, but the administration 

m the Senate to kill the bill 

urs the House. 

1 Salt Lake City recently, Agri- 
retary Benson effectively an- 

rs of high, fixed supports who 
iministration program is wreck- 
ices. Actually, the flexible sup- 

t take effect until this year’s 
Not a bale of cotton or bushel of 
r peanuts yet has come under the 
e-support plan. 

the farm program is considered 
il fuel and we will hear much 
rhe main differences on policy are 
ed by the viewpoints of the National 
on as expressed recently by presi- 

f the opposing organizations. 

G. Patton, Farmers Union president, 
i recently in Salt Lake City that high 

ts must be restored in order to 

h-level farm income. He denied 
igh supports had led to burdensome 

s and in fact defended stockpiling of 
essential to American security, as 

the stockpiling of metals. 

B. Shuman, president of the fed- 
, speaking before the House Agricul- 
‘Committee, argued that high price sup- 
ed by Government without adequate 

pply and demand result in lower, 
Mr. Patton contended, higher farm 





uman cited the record of more than 
of experience with various types of 
rice-support and production-adjust- 
rograms. During 12 of those years, 
reed, farm prices averaged well above 
But this, he contended, was due to 
rdinary demand associated with war 
e conditions that grow out of war,” 
t to mandatory high price supports. 
lribune has long held a similar view. 
orts are only effective when post- 
ficial demand has distorted the pic- 
Once conditions return to normal or 
rmal, the high price supports lead to 
uses and a host of attendant evils. 
of those evils is the encouragement 
rproduction. We have today in the 
a wheat carryover of 975 million 
presenting a United States invest- 
of $215 billion. This is more than 
wheat to supply our needs, plus 
demand, for a whole year. 
ver, high United States farm price 
ports make export sales difficult, and 
h, while we reduce our wheat lands by 
iilion acres, the rest of the world 
‘ases 1ts Output by 73 million acres. 
Patton spoke of the monthly income 
‘ae average farmer declining to $150 in 
_ But averages can be very deceptive. 
ehuman, in his testimony, noted that 
tatistics include residential and part- 
me farmers whose gross income from sale 
‘atta products may vary from a few dol- 
Sup t These people, who 




































UP to $2,000 a year. 
‘€ up 31 percent of all farms reported by 

Sus, are not primarily dependent upon 
farms for their livelihood. Inclusion 


up in farm statistics, he said, con- 





o 
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fuses the uninformed and makes it appear 
that commercial farmers are worse off than 
they are. In the year 1949, when total farm 
income was well below the postwar peak, the 
some-three-million commercial farms pro- 
ducing 95.2 percent of all farm products sold 
had averaged gross incomes of about $7,000 
@ year. 

Americans have heeded the advocates of 
high price supports for a good many years 
with no solution to that problem. Surely 
it is time to give flexible supports a fair trial. 





Indonesia in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New Leader of March 28, 1955: 

INDONESIA IN PERIL 
(By Sal Tas) 

Indonesia today is in the position of 
Czechoslovakia 6 months before Jan Mas- 
aryk’s suicide. Preparations for a Commu- 
nist coup are gathering momentum. And 
both the anti-Communist leaders and West- 
ern diplomats in Djakarta are standing by 
virtually paralyzed. 

For 3 centuries, Indonesia was a Dutch 
colony. Occupied by the Japanese during 
Worid War II, it refused to submit to Dutch 
rule again after V-J Day. A guerrilla war 
ended in victory for the nationalists; Indo- 
nesia won her sovereignty. 

The Indonesian people in 1945 were 90 
percent illiterate. There was a pathetically 
small intelligentsia, for education had been 
quite neglected under Dutch rule. The 
young State needed administrative, commer- 
cial, and technical help. The Netherlands 
was the logical source of such help, but the 
war had left bitter anti-Dutch sentiment. 
Young, ambitious, often half-educated In- 
donesians, anxious to corner the key jobs 
for themselves, exploited the situation and 
fostered xenophobia, 

The civil war had undermined Indonesian 
society. It had left a terrible legacy of 
banditry which the young State was too 
weak to destroy. Holland did everything it 
could to restore its reputation in Indo- 
nesia. A Dutch military mission, invited 
by the government, went to Djakarta and 
did an excellent job building up the Indo- 
nesian Army. But meanwhile living stand- 
ards sank to 60 percent of prewar, poverty 
spread, parts of the country rebelled. 

After the explusion of the Dutch the Na- 
tionalist leaders had named a temporary 
parliament; it was not the time for real elec- 
tions. But, as the’ state sank further and 
further into trouble, many members of par- 
liament began to concentrate on one goal: 
enriching themselves. As corruption in- 
creased, the parliament increasingly lost con- 
tact with the masses. That the state has 
survived has been due to the efforts of a 
handful of genuine idealists who have 
worked themselves to death. 

Amid this chaos, all that remains is the 
prestige of a few outstanding names. One of 
them is Soekarno, Indonesia's president, a 
Nationalist leader and agitator since his 
youth, a ‘martyr’ who had been repeatedly 
jailed by the Dutch. Soekarno is a sort of 
oriental Aneurin Bevan, a gifted orator, very 
vain, rather unscrupulous, with a strong will 
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to power. One capable observer calls Soek- 
arno a “gambler,” but the fact is that his 
theatrical personality has overshadowed that 
of a far more realistic and able leader, Vice 
President Hatta, Soekarno has also over- 
shadowed the Socialist leader Sjahrir, who 


refused to collaborate with the Japanese 
after they freed him from the Dutch and 
who led the Indonesian revolutionaries to 
their first political victories. Sjahrir be- 
came discouraged early, and stood aside 
when Soekarno took the spotlight. 
Indonesian Communists played an im- 


portant role right from the start. But they 
revolted prematurely and suffered a consid- 


erable defeat. Unfortunately, the Indo- 
nesian Nationalist chiefs did not follow up 
this victory with energetic measures. Both 


the Communist Party and the Communist 
parliamentary group continued undisturbed. 
Soon Communist power began to revive. The 
party waged a successful campaign against 
the Socialists in the labor movement and 
succeeded in capturing the trade unions. 
Since then, they have been concentrating 
their energies on parliament. 

Elections have been promised to the In- 
donesian people for several years, but the 
present parliament hrs constantly delayed 
such elections. The Communists took the 
fore in postponing elections, because they 
knew that the Moslem Party, the Masjumi, 
would undoubtedly emerge as the strongest 
single bloc. In fact, it is probable that the 
Masjumi and the Socialists would be able 
to form a stable majority if free elections 
were held. In opposing elections now, the 
Communists have an ally in President Soe- 
karno, who fears losing power after an elec- 
tion. 

The present Indonesian Government, head- 
ed by Ali Sastroamidjojo, is based on a par- 
liamentary majority in which the Commus- 
nists form the most dynamic component. As 
a result, their influence has been felt in 
many ways. The Dutch military mission was 
dismissed after much intrigue. Undercover 
maneuvering forced the dismissal of the Sul- 
tan of Djokga, the energetic Minister of War 
who had made a serious effort to destroy the 
Communist guerrillas; he was succeeded as 
Minister of War by a fellow-traveler. Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers have infiltrated 
the army and police. Finally, a new special 
secret police has been organized, modeled 
on the gestapo and GPU. This “state police” 
is not responsible to the Department of Jus- 
tice; it is responsible only to a Communist 
state official who, in turn, is responsible to 
no other minister. With this apparatus in 
hand, the Communists can prepare F 
elections. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are using the 
few remaining Dutchmen in Indonesia in a 
vast, complicated propaganda offensive. 
Most of these Dutchmen work in enterprises 
which remain Dutch property, and are regue 
lated under the Dutch-Indonesian Treaty. 
These enterprises have suffered Indonesian 
persecution for some time. They are at- 
tacked and plundered by bandits, forced to 
pay exorbitant sums which no Indonesian 
firms face, harried by extravagant wage 
demands, 

In the last few weeks, several Dutchmen 
have been arrested by the new state police. 
Some of these prisoners have signed con- 
fessions which say that they are plotting 
with tthe parliamentary opposition to over- 
throw the government. The Dutch High 
Commissioner in Djakarta has established 
that these confessions were extracted under 
torture by the IncS»nesian GPU. Many con- 
fessions were retracted as soon as the torture 
ceased; some of the prisoners refused to sign 
confessions even after the worst torture, 
When the case came to public trial, the de- 
fense lawyer was able to prove that the con- 
fessions were pure nonsense and were dic- 
tated by agents provocateurs. The poor 


“safe’ 
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victims were forced to give the names of 
their accomplices (at state-police dictation), 
and a few of these turned out to be unbe- 
lievably ludicrous. A certain Colonel Thomp- 
s0n was not even in Indonesia at the time 
of his alleged subversion; there were other 
such false details, reminiscent of the Moscow 
ials. 
- group of Indonesians and Chinese were 
also forced to confess that they had col- 
laborated with the Dutch subversives. They 
confessed that they were members of the 
Netherlands Indies Guerrilla Organization— 
nonexistent. One man named Smit was tor- 
tured in the place of another suspect of the 
same name—who, it later developed, had 
been in Europe at the time of his alleged 
crimes. 

One Dutchman had to be sent to a mental 
institution after his interrogation; others 
have become invalids. The defense lawyer 
was practically powerless. When he sought 
documents on his client from the depart- 
ment of justice, he was told that the secret 
police refused to deliver them. (The justice 
department thus acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of the secret police.) Witnesses for 
the defense have disappeared; the tortured 
prisoners have been deprived of their pass- 
ports and otherwise intimidated. The police 
even tried to eliminate the defense lawyer, 
Mr. Bouman, by accusing him of bribing 
witnesses, but they had to retract this charge. 
The police terror in Djakarta is so powerful 
that not a single member of Parliament has 
dared interpolate the government about the 
secret police. The press is silent because 
editors fear destruction of their property 
and arrest of their staffs. 

What is behind this campaign? First, the 
Government wants to discredit Dutch busi- 
ness firms, so that it can expropriate their 
properties without compensation in violation 
of the treaties. At the same time, leaders 
of the opposition are being involved in the 
alleged “conspiracy.” The Government’s 
next step will be to turn the Dutch “con- 
fessions” against Hatta, Sjahrir and their 
friends. If their parties are broken up and 
deprived of leadership, the Government can 
then start to organize “free elections.” The 
current proceeding against Dutch business- 
men is therefore something like the Reich- 
stag fire trial, which Goering used to paralyze 
the anti-Nazi forces, and the Shakhty trial 
in Moscow, when British engineers were used 
to produce “confessions” of sabotage which 
laid the groundwork for the Soviet purges of 
1936-38. 

Both the American and British embassies 
have been implicated in the trials of the 
Dutchmen. The prisoners had to confess 
that arms for the alleged Dutch guerrilla 
warfare had been supplied by Britain and 
America. Despite this, both embassies con- 
tinue to produce favorable reports on the 
Indonesian situation. 

Next month, Indonesia will play host to 
the Afro-Asian conference in Bandung. The 
present Indonesian regime aims to lead the 
Asian peoples, through neutralism, in stages 
into the Communist camp. But, because 
this conference represents an intermediary 
stage, the Indonesian fellow-travelers must 
keep the Communist conspiracy secret dur- 
ing the Bandung sessions. Obviously, the 
Indonesian Communists are highly vulner- 
able in the next few weeks; an aroused world 
public opinion can lend valuable support to 
freedom-loving Indonesians and encourage 
resistance to the police terror. Some time 
ago, the secret police arrested two Chinese 
journalists, both Indonesian citizens, who 


had criticized the Peking regime; it planned . 


to deport them to China—a barely disguised 
form of murder—but pressure from public 
opinion abroad stopped them. Now the 
stakes are much higher; the very freedom of 
Indonesia's millions hangs in the balance. 
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Man’s Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr.RODINO. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we can come across a piece of 
literature—no matter in what form— 
which seems to strike the right chord in 
the inner man. It is when a piece of 
writing seems to reach out of the pale of 
the ordinary and commonplace that this 
happens. I felt this way when I read the 
editorial which apeared in the U. S. News 
& World Report on April 22, 1955, by 
David Lawrence entitled ‘“‘Man’s Mir- 
acle?”’. 

In this age of materialism, it is well to 
reflect, even if momentarily, on some- 
thing beyond all of this. When we do I 
am sure that like David Lawrence, we 
will find that “God may be merciful if 
men will only act toward one another in 
a manner which will deserve His bless- 
ings.” 

The article follows: 

MAN'S MIRACLE? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Again science has come forward to save 
man from a dread disease. 


Generations have suffered from it amid 
hopes that some day a miracle would be 
achieved. 


The miracle has come. All honor to the 
scientists, Dr. Jonas Salk and the others, who 
have brought to mankind the relief so long 
and desperately sought as countless children 
have succumbed yearly to the ravages of 
poliomyelitis. 


It is an historic coincidence that an- 
nouncement of the discovery came on the 
10th anniversary of the death of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. His valiant 
fight against polio, which struck him at the 
age of 39, helped to dramatize in later years 
the public drives that won so much finan- 
cial support from the people of America for 
the National Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis. 

What great hope one man’s struggle in- 
stilled in the minds of other victims. To 
what heights could they aspire—since, in- 
deed, one whose physical movements were 
restricted by the paralysis of his legs could 
nevertheless campaign actively and become 
President of the United States. It was an 
example that conveyed a message of encou- 
ragement to millions of persons with a frus- 
trated outlook on what the future held for 
them. 


Today the parents of children who might 
otherwtse be potential victims of polio can 
rejoice that a vaccine has been found which 
in nearly all cases will prove effective. While 
research is yet to be completed, especially as 
to certain strains of the disease found abroad, 
the door has at least been opened. Science 
has conquered another enemy of man—add- 
ing to victories attained heretofore over ty- 
phiod and yellow fever and tuberculosis. 


It is naturally hoped that the intense study 
concentrated in recent years by medical ex- 
perts everywhere on another disease—can- 
cer—may in the not-far-distant future also 
bring a preventive. In the laboratories day 
and night technicians are striving for that 
momentous result. The prayers of man- 
kind are directed toward what may be the 


April dy 
next great discovery of our times in th 
of medicine. 
We are inclined to credit man wi: 
achievements. Do we forget perhay 


hind man is the guidance of the Maste. 
The mysteries of man’s successes ang ag, 
feats are not unfolded to our finite m.. 


For even as man makes great di t 
science and by his inventions chance. . 
life of the world, nature often exhin. 
power greater than any that man jh; 
can generate. . 

The force of a tornado or of a hur 
can be stronger than that of a hyg 
bomb. 7 " 

No invention as yet has conquereg ; 
most violent storms to assure th: 
all vessels at sea. 

The sun is still a puzzling ant 
well as a great benefactor. 

When we seek mastery over the elemenss 
however, it is not in defiance but in ge. 
protection against the dangers 
suddenly bring. 

But, even as we manage to conquer a te 
rible disease, we are concerned because ¢} 
are in the world today governments 
threaten to use germs as an instrume; 


& 


war. Our own experimentation in th; field 
is carried on solely to teach us how to dea) 
with such a scourge if an unmora! goy the 
ment some day decides to use germ warfare 
The mere existence of such lethal weapons 


however, is in itself a sad commentary on 
the deterioration of the human spirit jn 
Moscow and Peiping, where such plots are 
hatched. 

Of what avail it it to conquer the germs 


of disease that spread themselves naturally 
if we are to encounter the germs of man 
made plagues, too? 

We are reminded, moreover, that the worst 
epidemic of all—war itself—knows as yet no 
vaccine, 

We have not yet found the way by which 
governments can be inoculated against the 


making of arbitrary decisions to kil! inno- 


cent men, women, and ¢hildren. We have 
in our lifetime seen if happen twice. This 
seemed impossible, but it happened. 

Can it be said that the satanic instinct tn 


many is still battling for supremacy agains; 
the divine spirit? 

When we learn of the amazing discovery 
of a vaccine to ward off polio, we are encou 
aged to believe that it is not the hand 
man but of a divine providence wh id 
us toward new accomplishments in the field 
of human welfare. 

Perhaps our generations have been remiss 
as we have glorified the achievements of man 
in a world of materialism. Perhaps our 
shortcoming has been an inability to per- 
ceive through the years of suffering that an 
other way is open to us. Perhaps this new 
respite—prolongation of life through such 
medical discoveries—points a moral in hu- 
man history. Perhaps it tells us that G 
may be merciful if men will only act towar 
one another in a manner which wil! deser 
His blessings. 






ona. 





Let’s Quit Flirting With Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re 
orD, I include the following editors 


1 
s 























») The Derrick of Oil City-Franklin- 
jon, Pa., of March 30, 1955: 
1 er’s QUIT FLIRTING WITH SOCIALISM 
1 favor governmental action which 
lirect threat to the American system 
mpetitive enterprise under which 
has grown great and attained the 


I 


iving standard in the history of the 


effect, is the question posed today 
n prevailing in the natural gas 


esults from a Supreme Court ruling of 
June which held that under existing law 
ieral Power Commission has authority 
rates at the well head on natural gas 
i for interstate distribution. 

result of this ruling some 5,000 gas 





big, medium, and independent 
erators—were brought under Federal 
The Government is calling the 


Price fixing is the order. 

carries a sinister portent not only for 

industry, but for allindustry. If gas 
iction is to be subject to Government 
| and price fixing, might the next move 
t be regulation of oil, coal, and all other 
tural resources? 

sis socialism. It is the very antithesis 
he American way. Once affirmed as a 

policy it could mean the end of 

type of economy which has enabled this 
n to prosper and grow strong. 
very citizen has a stake in the fight 
inst this sinister power of gas field regu- 
Jation and control. Aside from the all-im- 
portant long-range effect of regulation upon 
the tried and proven competitive enterprise 
system, there is the near prospect of higher 
prices to the consumer. 
If the growing gas market is to be supplied, 
additional gas reserves must be found. 
This involves great risk of loss of capital. It 
is obvious, therefore, that there must be real 
incentive to encourage exploration by indi- 
viduals and corporations. But producers 
will not risk the huge sums necessary for 
finding new gas reserves if the price they are 
to receive is to be determined by a bureau 
in Washington. Incentive will be destroyed, 
ening of supply undoubtedly will result, 
his can only mean higher prices to the 
sumer, 
, the stakes are high in this fight to 
e the field price of gas from Govern- 
nt regulation and restore it to the same 
ory with other commodities. 
The need for action is urgent. 





You can 


help. Let your representatives in Congress 
know you want the Harris-Hinshaw bill 


sed to free natural gas producers from 
control of the price of their product at the 
well head. 

Let's quit flirting with socialism and stand 
firmly by the American system of free com- 
petitive enterprise, 





Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


; Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for curtailment of 
the veterans’ benefit program would, if 
Carried out, cause serious hardships to 
Many veterans and their dependents or 
heirs. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
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sert a resolution introduced by Council- 
man Harry Hook in the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the City of Rahway, N. J., and 
adopted by the council, which states the 
need for continuance of the veterans’ 
benefit program: 

RESOLUTION BY COUNCILMAN Hook 


Whereas the veterans’ central committee 
of the city of Rahway has requested the 
Municipal Council of the City of Rahway to 
lend its assistance in the prevention of the 
enactment of national legislation which 
would have the effect of penalizing disabled 
veterans and their dependents and heirs; 
and 

Whereas it appears that the veterans’ ben- 
efit program is to be made the subject of 
an executive investigation, and that prece- 
dent and prior experience reveal that such 
investigations result to the detriment of 
disabled veterans and their dependents with 
little or no corresponding financial savings 
in the cost of government; and 

Whereas the cost to the taxpayers of vet- 
erans benefits has been grossly misrepre- 
sented as appears by the following statistics 
as represented to this municipal council: 

(a) That in the past 15 years United States 
taxpayers have paid over $80 billion in for- 
eign-aid program while the total cost of pen- 
sions and compensations to veterans and 
their dependents during the entire history 
of the United States is less than @35 billion. 

(b) United States taxpayers are spending 
less today in proportion to national income, 
for pensions and compensation, than they 
were spending some 60 years ago when the 
veteran population represented less than 3 
percent of the total compared to over 13 
percent today. 

(c) That it is the popular impression, in 
mentioning the 3 million World War I vet- 
erans who are reaching the age of 65 years 
and qualifying for pensions, that World War 
I veterans are automatically eligible for a 
pension at the age of 65, whereas the truth 
is that in order to qualify for a pension a 
World War I veteran must be rated perma- 
nently and totally disabled, unemployed, 
with income of not more than $1,400 per 
annum with no dependents, and $2,700 per 
annum with dependents. 

(d) That if such World War I veterans 
can meet all the foregoing requirements, 
they may, when they reach the age 65, apply 
for a pension which is presently $78.75 per 
month. If under 65 years of age they may 
apply for a pension which is now $66.17 per 
month: Be it, and it is, hereby 

Resolved, That the Municipal Council of 
the City of Rahway, while approving of le- 
gitimate savings in the cost of National 
Government, do hereby memorialize the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions to perform the duties involved in 4 
manner which will not cause hardship or 
heartache to those who fought our country’s 
wars or the dependents or heirs of our vet- 
erans; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be directed to 
foward certified copies of this resolution to 
Hon. CuirFrorp P, Case, Senator from the State 
of New Jersey, and Hon. Harrison A. WIL- 
L1AMs, Congressman from the Sixth Congres- 
sional District. 

I, Robert W. Schrof, city clerk of the 
city of Rahway, N. J., do hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was duly 
adopted at a regular meeting of the Munici- 
pal Council of the City of Rahway, N. J., duly 
called and held at council Chambers, 1470 
Campbell Street, Rahway, N. J., on Wednes- 
day evening, March 23, 1955. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and affixed the seal of 
the said city of Rahway, N. J., this 24th day 
of March 1955. 

Rosert W. Scuror, 
City Clerk. 


Fired Postal Workers Unaware of 
Charges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of Monday, April 18, 1955, by 
Charles E. Benson, a staff writer, entitled 
“Fired Postal Workers Unaware of 
Charges.” 

The article is as follows: 

Manipulation of civil service hearing under 
the Veterans’ Preference Act is making a 
mockery of civil service protection for Fed- 
eral employees, Joseph Robbie, Jr., Minne- 
apolis attorney, charged Sunday. 

Robbie, former director of the office of 
price stabilization (OPS) in Minneapolis, 
represents a group of Minneapolis postal 
supervisors accused of political activity, and 
Henry A. C. Saggau, postmaster of Ceylon, 
Minn., whose replacement order is being 
contested. 

Robbie said one of the key Minneapolis 
employees under fire, Ambrose Johnston, has 
been found innocent because the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission learned that one of the in- 
formers against him had lied. 

The other Minneapolis employees involved 
are Odin Rude, Lee Saunders, Allen P. Rob- 
erts, Walter Hogan, John J. Brennan, Earl 
Woolery, and Clifford A. Carlson, whose Fed- 
eral service averages 30 years. 

Robbie said that he has asked that no sus- 
pensions be carried out until the matter has 
been heard in court (probably in the United 
States district court in Washington). 

In the meantime he has asked that 
Civil Service Commission explain the 
leged violation. He said that he finds it dif- 
ficult to answer the charges when they are 
not stated. : 

(Reportedly the Minneapolis employees are 
accused of selling tickets to a dinner spon- 
sored by the Democratic Party.) 

Robbie said the Minneapolis investigation 
was instigated by “disgruntled post-office 
employees who were seeking political prefer- 
ment to be promoted to the jobs which they 
hoped would be vacated if they could cause 
supervisory employees to be dislodged from 
their positions.” 

The employees, he said, originally were ac- 
cused of violating civil-service rules, under 
which the Government is required to detail 
its charges because of the veterans’ status of 
the employees. 

The charges later were shifted to the 
Hatch Act (which provides criminal prosecu- 
tion of Federal employees who engage in 
political activity) because veterans’ statu. 
is not recognized under this law, Robbie said. 
He added that he believes the Veterans’ Act 
applies, regardless of procedure. 

Robbie said that in asking for a review of 
the cases, and in planning court action if 
necessary, he has raised these points 

That the Government produced no evi- 
dence, but merely examined defense wit- 
nesses. 

That postal inspectors who did the inves- 
tigating refused to appear for questioning. 

That the hearing examiner refused to per- 
mit testimony by persons making the 
charges. 

That the hearing examiner refused to let 
the employees know who their accusers are, 


the 


ale 
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or to know the nature of material in “secret 
files.” 

“It is impossible for a man to defend him- 
self when he does not even know the iden- 
tity of those whose affidavits are being used 
to convict him, or the contents of those 
affidavits 

“We offered to show that certain of the in- 
formers had used political contacts to seek 
to gain promotion to the positions they hoped 
would be vacated. This offer was refused,” 
Robbie said. 

In the case of Saggau, Robbie said that he 
had been postmaster of Ceylon for 18 years 
and that his ratings had been continuously 
satisfactory until November 1953. 

“He was visited by a postal inspector on 
November 7 and 8 and received notice that 
he would be dismissed for inefficiency on 
November 12—only 4 days after the visit was 
completed,” Robbie said. 

“The inspector went up and down the 
streets of Ceylon visiting local businessmen 
in considering whether or not Saggau should 
be replaced, which is a new and unique 
method of handling a merit system in pro- 
tecting the tenure of classified civil-service 
employees.” 

Robbie quoted a witness at the hearing on 
Saggau's appeal under the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act as saying that “someone heard the 
inspector ask if Saggau should not be re- 
placed because he was a Democrat.” 

Robbie said the inspector was present at 
the hearing and did not deny the statement. 

“The commission was at least sufficiently 
impressed by this testimony so that it con- 
ducted a new investigation at Ceylon with- 
out giving the defendent any chance to cross- 
examine any of the witnesses that it sub- 
sequently interviewed,” Robbie said. 

The regional civil service commission at St. 
Louis, Mo., upheld the removal decision 
of the Post Office Department. Robbie said 
an appeal has been filed with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in Washington. 

Robbie charged that the postal Inspectors 
“have become the political arm of the Post- 
master General to destroy any semblance of 
civil service protection within the Post Office 
Department,” and that “if these men can be 
found guilty on this Kind of evidence, at 
this kind of hearing, then there is no merit 
system and no Federal employee ts safe.” 





Postal Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
President Eisenhower will not attempt 
to thwart the overwhelming will of Con- 
gress by vetoing a fair pay increase for 
postal employees. 

The 8.2-percent increase voted by the 
House is less than adequate, but under 
the circumstances, was the best could 
be had. I have favored and still favor 
a 10-percent raise and am hopeful that 
the final conference agreement will be 
closer to 10 percent as voted by the 
Senate, than the 8.2 percent voted by the 
House. Either figure is small enough 
when measured by increased costs of 
living which have sharply reduced the 
purchasing power of postal workers. 

We would be inconsistent, indeed, if we 
did not insist on making the increase 
retroactive to March 1. After all, the 
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50-percent salary boost Congress has 
voted for itself was made effective as of 
March 1. An additional safeguard pro- 
vided in the House bill will prevent abuse 
of the reclassification program by re- 
quiring the Postmaster General to report 
his actions to Congress. If these reports 
indicate that the reclassification proce- 
dure is being abused, or being used for 
partisan political purposes, Congress will 
have an opportunity to change the 
program. 





Confused Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
fusion and contradictions of adminis- 
tration foreign policy statements, to 
which former President Harry S. Tru- 
man and Adlai E. Stevenson have alluded 
in recent major addresses, has never 
been so well illustrated as by remarks 
made by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles during the last few days. 

The radio commentator, Edward P. 
Morgan, discusses the confusion which 
has been compounded by the contradic- 
tory remarks of Mr. Dulles in an article 
published in Labor's Daily for April 21. 
I include that article as a part of my 
remarks: 

As reported earlier, the promising Austrian 
situation makes things look better. In 
Europe maybe they don’t look real cool yet, 
but they're encouraging. 

In Asia, though, the situation is as sticky 
as tropical heat. If you are getting the pic- 
ture clearly through the sweat of confusion 
it’s more than a lot of reporters have been 
able to do in Washington. 

I'm afraid Secretary Dulles hasn't been of 
much help to us, although I'm sure he tried. 
Either the Chinese Communists have stepped 
up their buildup of airpower in Formosa 
Strait, or they have not. Sunday the Secre- 
tary said they had. Today he was uncer- 
tain. 

Either the buildup, if it’s stepped up, has 
freshly grave implications, as the Secretary 
gravely said Sunday, was the case, or it has 
implications of the same gravity the For- 
mosa situation has had for weeks. 

Now Secretary Dulles is too busy a man 
to be expected to trot out of his office every 
time he gets a piece of news and tell the rest 
of us about it, so when he does put his privy 
to a bit of intelligence you'd like to think it 
was the latest, freshest thing available, clear 
as a bell pealing the facts or tolling them, 
depending on whether the news was good or 
bad. 

Indeed when the Secretary read his com- 
munique after seeking the President in 
Augusta Sunday afternoon, he indicated it 
was thanks to better, swifter intelligence 
methods that he was able to reveal the 
ominous story that he did, which so con- 
veniently caught the headlines in the usually 
lean Monday papers. 

Now it’s the informed and virtually undis- 
puted opinion in Washington that the build- 
up Dulles spoke of on Sunday is nothing new. 
It has been going on steadily for weeks and 
was, in fact, one of the circumstances on 
which Admiral Carney supported his now no 
longer off-the-record judgment that the 
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Communists could be ready to attack one »» 
the offshore island groups by mid-April it 
they wanted to. ; 

After the speedup in the intelligence ro. 
ports, it turns out now that they were to, 
slow to begin with. Much of what there 
to be found out about what the Comm, ie 
are up to, what airfields they're building as ‘ 
what planes they're stacking on these f, ee 

Much of this data comes from air reco», 
naissance by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationajic 
pilots. These photographs and reports sin , 
ply weren't being evaluated and turned over 
with dispatch, according to reliable info; 
tion in Washington. 

Now, this process has been quickeneq 


‘lide 


little, so what the Secretary revealed ei 
with such a splash was seemingly little more 
than an accumulation of reports. He tried 
to put the matter in a perspective slightly 


less blurred when he was questioned aboy 
it by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary said he didn’t have fy! 
information, reported Senator Grorce, the 
chairman, after the Secretary had appeared, 
He said, Senator GEORGE went on, that per. 
haps we were only getting more and better 
information about the Chinese Communists’ 
activities than we had been getting in the 
past. 

Somebody might say a mild amen to that 
It is suggested charitably that the Sunday 
announcement, in any event, had the pur- 
pose of impressing the conferees at Bandung 
that while Chou En-lai was talking of peace 
he was making belligerent preparations in 
Formosa Strait. 

Now, if the limit of our ingenuity in trying 
to impress the Bandung Conference is rep- 
resented by what some people would have 
to believe would be classified as a stale news 
story, framed with grave implications, in the 
Secretary’s words, grave implications that 
confuse the American public in the bargain, 
maybe it’s even more urgent to reexamine 
our policies than Adlai Stevenson said it was 





Measure of a True Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona Mr. 
Speaker, with a deep sense of humility I 
rise to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House, a true patriot. The 
measure of a person’s devotion to ideals 
can be put to no greater test than when 
that person will submit his wife and fam- 
ily to the possible scorn of his neighbors 
and friends. Mr. Ray C. Moorhead, of 
Cashion, Ariz., was asked by the FBI in 
1947 to join the Communist Party For 
8 years he underwent the many trials 
and tribulations that go with being 
known Communist. Last week Mr 
Moorhead testified in the Governments 
behalf in its case against 5 men and 2 
women accused of advocating the violent 
overthrow of the Federal Government 
Mr. Moorhead is a dairy farmer and the 
father of 4 children. Since testifying, hé 
may be in more danger than when he 
actually was working with the Reds, but 
his comment to this has been, “When the 
FBI asked me to work for them, they 
gave me 3 days to talk it over with my 
wife. She told me communism W“& 






































net God and I decided that I owed it 
mv country and to Him. After all, 
body has to do the job.” I would 
-. to include in the Recorp an editorial 
ten in the Phoenix Gazette on Sat- 
April 16, 1955, entitled “Meas- 

‘wo of a True Patriot.” I am sure that 
a American is grateful to Roy C. 
rhead for his sacrifice for his coun- 
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e-vear ordeal of Ray Moorhead, a 
cn farmer who served the FBI as an 
qd anti-Communist undercover agent, 
+ new. Many Americans have endured 
s of friends, community distrust, and 
anguish that such assignments bring. 
them, Herbert Philbrick, described the 
of these hazards on a typical Amer- 
» family in his book, I Led Three Lives. 
‘hus Ray Moorhead is not the first loyal 
rigan to endure the ordeal in the service 
‘ his country, and he will not be the last. 
it he is the first known Arizonan to engage 
the risky job of catching Communist sub- 
ersives by pretending to join with them in 
ivities aimed at the overthrow of our 
n atic form of government. Unlike 
‘hilbrick and others whose undercover ac- 
tivities were carried on in large cities, Moor- 
head performed his valuable work in small 
farn communities west and south of 
hoenix. 
— everybody knows his neighbors by 
their first names, it takes rare courage to 
pose as an active Communist for 8 long years. 
It means cold glances from former friends 
that say more than words. It means hard- 
ship for self and family. It means a man’s 
children must be permitted to believe that 
their father is disloyal. It means embarrass- 
ment, worry, and tensions for a wife who 
knows the secret but cannot tell. 
All these things and more are the price 
Ray Moorhead has paid to serve his country 
while protecting it from its enemies. That, 
we submit, is the measure of a true patriot. 








‘ 
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Jay A. Robinson, President of the Na- 
tional Society of Public Accountants, 
Honored by Texas State Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas State Legislature bestowed an un- 
usual honor on the Honorable Jay A. Rob- 
inson, C. P. A., president of the National 
Society of Public Accountants, of which 
Iam a member, by inviting him to ad- 
dress their distinguished body in joint 
session on Tuesday, April 19, 1955. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of the ad- 
dress which Mr. Robinson presented: 
Appress oF JAY A. ROBINSON, CPA., PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL SocreTy OF PuBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
Berore JOINT SESSION, TEXAS LEGISLATURE 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, members of the 
house and senate, ladies and gentlemen, I 
co not believe there is any man to whom 
this great privilege and honor was extended 
that would not stand before this august body 
in deep humility. There were many things 
folng through my mind as I prepared to come 
© your great State, and there were many 
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thoughts whirling around as I sat at my type- 
writer preparing the details for these re- 
marks. 

I considered that all of the public account- 
ants in the United States were being honored 
and that I, their president and representative, 
was merely the symbol of this great honor. 
I pay tribute to the State of Texas having 
this privilege so near April 21, which is the 
commemoration of the Battle of San Jacinto 
on April 21, 1836, when independence came 
to your great State. I salute you on this 
occasion. 

I am deeply grateful to my colleague and 
Gear friend, Representative Louis H. Ander- 
son, whose resolution made this memorable 
appearance possible. He and I, over the 
years, have worked together in the interests 
of the public accountants, and he has served 
in many responsible elective and appointive 
positions in the National Society of Public 
Accountants. He is a great servant of the 
profession and he has brought the profes- 
sion great honor by his election to this 
house of representatives, and I am certain he 
will be a loyal and devoted servant to the 
people of his great State of Texas as well. 

No man in the accounting profession could 
come to the State of Texas without paying 
his personal respects to one of the most re- 
nowned and revered members of our pro- 
fession, Mr. J. A. Phillips, of Houston, a 
certified public accountant and a past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Account- 
ants, the national professional society of 
certified public accountants. He has been 
and is an understanding man in our pro- 
fession who is dedicated, as I am, to the 
unification of the accounting profession not 
only in your State but throughout the width 
and breadth of this land. The accounting 
profession is deeply indebted to Mr. Phillips 
for the great service he has rendered the 
profession, his community, and this great 
State. 

I have had occasion In the past 2 years to 
have met and known Mr. L. E. Tennison and 
Mr. Hagans who are members of your State 
board of accountancy, but during the year 
of my administration the national society 
has been extremely fortunate to have as one 
of its elective officials from your State, Mr. 
John A. Thomason, who is a newly appointed 
member of your State board of accountancy. 
He is also an official of the Texas Association 
of Public Accountants and is presently serv- 
ing in the elective office of State director 
for the State of Texas for the National So- 
ciety of Public Accountants. He is for our 
society and the accounting profession gen- 
erally rendering yeoman service in the build- 
ing of the standards and the ethics of the 
profession and making known to all the pub- 
lic accountants of your State their great 
responsibility. 

Let me briefly tell you something about 
our society. The society was founded in 1945 
and its founders were a small group of 
courageous public accountants—it was 
founded as a protest against discrimination, 
exclusion, and prejudice—its objectives were 
recognition of the public accountant by leg- 
islation and the preservation of his rights 
to practice in the future and to secure enroll- 
ment for admission to practice before the 
Treasury Department—its philosophy was 
militancy, hate and conflict—10 years later 
with the advent of professional maturity— 
the protest still prevails where discrimina- 
tion, exclusion, and prejudice still exist—its 
objectives are the same—its philosophy with 
maturity has changed to conciliation, co- 
operation and wunderstanding—intelligent 
planning, constructive programing, higher 
standards of practice adherence to a code 
of ethics and rules of professional conduct— 
educational programs to prepare and quali- 
fy to take examinations to practice public 
accounting and be enrolled for admission to 
practice before the Treasury Department 
and public relations to inform the public 
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of its program of service through its mem- 
bers, to the American community—and now 
for a few of the important details of our 
society. 

The National Society of Public Accountants 
is composed of practicing public accountants 
and those interested in accounting from all 
of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories of Puerto Rico and Ha- 
wali. There are State societies of public 
accountants in all States except approxi- 
mately 4 or 5. Regulatory legislation prevails 
in 28 of these States and the remainder are 
on a permissive basis. The administration 
of the National Society of Public Account- 
ants is vested in a board of governors, and 
the officers consist of a president, a vice presi- 
dent selected from the States east of the 
Mississippi, a vice president selected from 
the States west of the Mississippi, and a sec- 
retary-treasurer. The national society has 
its executive offices in Washington, D. C., at 
1012 14th Street NW., and maintains an ex- 
ecutive director and a full executive and ad- 
ministrative staff. 

The National Society of Public Account- 
ants has two publications—the National 
Public Accountant, which is our technical 
publication, and its subscribers consist of 
our members and other persons who are in- 
terested in its publications, and it is pub- 
lished monthly. The other publication is a 
house organ intended solely for our mem- 
bership. It is entitled the PA and it ts also 
published monthly. The operating and pro- 
grammatic organization of the society is di- 
vided into 10 districts, each headed by a dis- 
trict governor, and each State within each 
district has an elective director representing 
the National Society of Public Accountants 
in his State. In the State of Texas, as I 
mentioned earlier, Mr. John A Thomason is 
our director, and the State of Texas is part 
of distPict 8 of the national society, which 
this year is headed by district governor C. W. 
McAllister, of Tulsa, Okla. The State of 
Texas and the entire district 8 have per- 
formed most admirably in the program of 
the society during this year in all of its 
programmatic phases, and your State is lead- 
ing in the forefront in society activity. The 
national society has a code of ethics and rules 
of professional conduct of the same standard 
and intensity as those under which all other 
accountants practice, and our committee on 
ethics and practice maintains vigilance over 
every possible violator and shows no mercy 
for the member who fails to adhere to the 
code of ethics and rules of professional con- 
duct. The society has established and main- 
tains a department of education which has 
now promulgated a correspondence course 
for our members which will ultimately qual- 
ify them for an examination for admis- 
sion to practice before the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, and when en- 
rolled will represent taxpayers in their differ- 
ences or disagreements with the Treasury 
Department at the administrative level or 
conference level. 

The members of this society do not expect 
to be granted anything for which they do not 
prepare, nor for which they do not qualify, 
but they believe that if they do prepare 
and take this course which will prepare 
them adequately for an examination for ad- 
mission to practice, the examination that 
they have to take should be prepared, given, 
graded and under the complete jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department, and that no 
material should be used from any private 
source whatsoever, including the National 
Society of Public Accountants. The society 
believes that only through the medium of 
continued education will it be performing 
its organizational obligations to the citizens 
of all the communities which our members 
serve. The society maintains a public rela- 
tions department and through that depart- 
ment is presenting to the public its story of 
the public accountant and his fine record 
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of service to the public these many years. 
The society in this presentation attempts 
to inform the public of the qualification of 
the practicing public accountant in the 
United States. It also believes in this pre- 
sentation that the right and prerogative of 
the citizen of this country should be nrain- 
tained and preserved in the selection of the 
person or persons whom he desires to serve 
him. ‘The American community should be 
made fully aware by the respective pro- 
fessions of the abilities and the qualifications 
of the members of the same but should advo- 
cate that the citizen should have the right 
to select the person he desires to serve him, 
and that the decision should not be in the 
form of restrictive legislation which could 
be classified as discriminatory or exclusion- 
ary. The National Society of Public Ac- 
countants pledges its support to every State 
board cf accountancy in this country to 
uproot any unethical practitioner and will 
give any and all assistance to see that the 
profession is maintained at the highest pos- 
sible level of conduct for the protection of 
the public, but it cannot help but feel that if 
the public is made aware, then we should 
permit the public to make its decision. 

The society is dedicated to the proposition 
that the standards of the accounting pro- 
fession shall be maintained at the highest 
possible levels and that the future of the 
profession shall be determined only through 
the process of educational preparation and 
meeting the standards by passage of an ex- 
amination. It is well to consider in this re- 
gard the incidence of service and the level 
of service in the American economic com- 
munity. Should the man who serves John 
Smith, the blacksmith, be required to be the 
type of technician as the man who 
serves the Texas Oil Co.? We place this 
question before the legislative bodies of the 
American community. 

I agree that there may be different levels 
of academic knowledge and different levels 
in professional techniques. However, I do 
not believe that there can be two levels of 
honesty and integrity, and is it not an estab- 
lished fact that a professional practitioner 
is selected by his client not merely for his 
academic knowledge or technical skill in his 
particular field, but more particularly be- 
cause the client knows him to be an honest 
practitioner and has confidence in him as 
well as his ability? 

The society is against no class either with- 
in or without the accounting profession. It 
is for the preservation of the rights of the 
public accountant to practice his profession 
and to continue to render service to his 
community, 

The society would like very much to see 
standardization of legislative enactments re- 
lating to public accounting practice so that 
reciprocity will be provided for licensed pub- 
lic accountants from State to State as it is 
now provided for a certified public ac- 
countant. 

We urge a general study of the entire leg- 
islative enactments relating to the regula- 
tions of public accounting so that inequities 
which may now exist may be corrected and 
refinements made of existing law where 
required. 

Leadership must continually observe the 
trend of events and the desires of their con- 
stituency, and perhaps it would be well for 
leadership to look to the grassroots for a 
sign of the times. 

In my home State of California, of which 
I am very proud, during my year as president 
of the Society of California Accountants 
we sponsored and had enacted by the legis- 
lature, in cooperation with the California 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, leg- 
islation which forbid discrimination against 
the public accountant by any agency of the 
State government, or any of its political 
subdivisions, for example, counties, cities, 
school districts, etc. The national society 


same 
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equally is energetically engaged in the pro- 
gram of eliminating discrimination against 
the qualified practicing public accountant 
by any government or State agency as soon 
as the discrimination comes to its attention. 

It has been the idea for some years that 
when a man passed the examination and be- 
came a certified public accountant, or when 
a@ man was privileged by legislation to secure 
a permit to practice as a public accountant 
that he had reached the end of the line. 
I think that we can do a major job or per- 
form a major undertaking if we were to send 
out the clarion call that this is by no means 
the end of the line—but quite the reverse, 
it is only the beginning of what is a great 
responsibility because here begins service to 
the public, the application of all of the 
academic knowledge, professional _ skill, 
ethics, and standards which had been taught, 
and this together with a display of honesty 
and integrity will spell success in the future. 
The only way, in my considered opinion, that 
the public accountant can be faithful to his 
trust is to continue with the process of edu- 
cation so that he may be familiar with the 
new techniques and skills in this ever- 
changing political, social, and economic 
world in which we live. 


Let me for a moment discuss with you the 
present situation as it relates to the licens- 
ing of certified public accountants and pub- 
lic accountants and the renewal privileges. 
I should Hike to make particular reference to 
the use of the funds from such licensing and 
renewal privileges. It is my opinion and the 
opinion of many that the funds which State 
boards of accountancy receive from the li- 
censing privileges and renewals should re- 
main under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
various State boards of accountancy and 
earmarked or allocated for the specific use 
of such boards of accountancy. And it is 
my opinion that although the State boards 
of accountancy are the policing and enforce- 
ment agencies for the protection of the pub- 
lic to see that high standards are main- 
tained and that their rules of professional 
conduct are abided by, there is an equally 
important function for State boards of ac- 
countancy, and I suggest to you most re- 
spectfully that you consider that the funds 
from the licensing privileges and renewals 
should be used for the dissemination of edu- 
cational material to the public accountant 
and certified public accountant to continue 
to keep them alert to the techniques, 
changes, rules, and responsibilities which 
may be thrust upon them in the future. 
No more beneficial use of this money, in my 
opinion, could be made in the public in- 
terest. 

The public accountant of your State or 
any State assumes a tremendous responsi- 
bility, and it is not a surface one, by any 
means. It is a responsibility of great depth. 
It reaches much further than most people 
imagine. Most people think of the public 
accountant as one who comes into his place 
of business and makes little red marks in 
his books and then prepares a statement or 
a@ report which ultimately reflects a profit or 
loss of that business. 

It is a responsibility which reaches much 
deeper than that. It is a responsibility to 
the people behind the books. The lives of 
many people, the futures of many families 
may hinge upon the ability of the public 
accountant to perform satisfactorily and 
adequately in his chosen field. His respon- 
sibility reaches far beyond his client. It 
reaches the third-party interest—the bank, 
the credit grantor, the taxing authorities, at 
all political levels from the municipality to 
the Federal Government, who rely upon the 
statements and the tax returns which the 
public accountant prepares and files in be- 
half of his client. 

The public accountant owes a responsi- 
bility and an allegiance to the State in 
which he is privileged to practice and he 
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owes his loyalty and devotion to his coun: 


protected by the Constitution and its mem. 
orable Bill of Rights. 


The public accountant is not only a fina 
qualified, ethical, upstanding practitiona 
he is a loyal citizen ready to render ervice 
to his community in weifare and in charjy, 
for which there is no reward, only the sqt).. 
faction that he had served. The public ao. 
countant is dedicated to the program of con. 
tinued education, the broadening of the 
counting profession, living in peace with q 
the other professions, and discharging }\ 
responsibility at all levels of service as mo 
of great honor, dignity, and integrity, 

All of the great academic accomplishment, 
of the profession and all of the great seryjca 
rendered over the years notwithstanding. pn, 
one in this profession or any other prof 
sion could fully discharge his responsibijji, 
unless he had first discharged his respons). 
bility to God, and I pledge to you men of 
this august legislative body of this grea; 
State of Texas and you kind ladies and gen. 
tlemen who have assembled for this occa. 
sion that the public accountant who is a 
member of the National Society of Public 
Accountants and its affiliated State societies, 
such as the Texas Association of Public Ac. 
countants, will discharge his responsibility 
as a highly qualified and ethical practitioner 
faithful to the rules and ethics of our pro- 
fession and as a true and loyal citizen of a 
great State and country, and seek the divine 
guidance and the spiritual assistance in 
order that he may fully discharge this re. 
sponsibility to both God and man, 
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As to Rural Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert an editorial from 
the Parsons (Kans.) Sun of March 22 
entitled “As to Rural Power’: 

As TO RURAL POWER 


Rural electric cooperatives are stirred 
up, and properly so, over @ Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation that the REA rely 
on private financing instead of loans frol 
Government sources in the future. 

By making such a recomendation, the 
Commission shows a failure to understand 
the nature of the rural electrification pro- 
gram or prefers to ignore it. The position 
it assumes is unrealistic, completely so. 

If extension of electric powerlines could 
have been accomplished by private i- 
nancing, it would have been done long 40. 
But not until the Government entered tle 
picture with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was electricity taken to 
farms in quantities that counted. Private 
companies refused to take the risk. 

By following the Hoover Commission's rece 
ommendation to its logical conclusion, one 
gets the idea it would have preferred n0 
rural electrification to having it done wii 
Government assistance. Most citizens would 
disagree with that premise. 

One of the really big domestic develop- 
ments of the past two decades has been the 
spread of rural electrification. It has revo- 
lutionized life on the farm, and broug ait 
conveniences to rural residents which thelr 
city cousins iong had enjoyed. It has Cres 
ated a vast new market for American inats» 
try at the same time. 
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ral electrification proponents have over- 
eq pounds in their zeal to promote the 
"Their job primarily is one of distri- 
of power to farms. But to suggest 
.e Government step out of the picture 
time and leave rural electrification at 
arey of those who were not in sympathy 
with it before is to commit Just as big an 
“wance in the opposite extreme. 
“private enterprise had its opportunity to 
or electric power to the farms of the 
: It chose not to do so and while the 
f its decision may be open to ques- 
tainly the right to make it goes un- 
Nenged. But because it did choose to go 
‘he way it did is no reason why the job 
nould not have been done in the first place 
fnished now that it has been started. 
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The Late Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert editorials from t.he Elizabeth Daily 
Journal and the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, on the death or Albert Einstein. 
If any one man can be said to have 
shaped the destiny of our times, he was 
that man. I believe all Members of the 
Congress will join with me in feeling 
that the finest eulogy that could be given 
him would be to make the most creative 
and constructive use of the intellectual 
lecacy left us by this great man of 
science and of peace. 

The editorials are as follows: 

{From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of 

April 19, 1955] 


GIFTED MAN oF SCIENCE DIES 


Dr. Albert Einstein, world-famous scien- 
tist, died yesterday at Princeton Hospital at 
the age of 76. His was a genius that must 
stand forth whenever in the ages to come 
historians seek to group the greatest scien- 
tists. Dr. Einstein’s theory of relativity drew 
attention to him from all over the globe, long 
before racial conditions in his native Ger- 
many drove him to the New World—and 
the world spotlight followed him to the fa- 

us Mercer campus where the noted 
thinker found the quiet and the privacy he 
cherished. 

No one ever abhored publicity more. Glory 
came to him without seeking. He was truly 
an unpretentious wizard at mathematics and 
physics and was numbered among the world’s 
most outstanding scholars—one whose fame 
will endure through the ages. 

Dr. Einstein’s thinking was too intricate 
for many to comprehend. As Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, president of Princeton, said: “His 
contributions to man’s understanding of na- 
ture are beyond assessment in our day. Only 
future generations will be competent to 
grasp their full significance.” 

It is equally significant to note Governor 
Meyner’s estimate of him. “It is one of 
the cosmic ironies that out of Dr. Einstein’s 
intellect,” he said, “were produced the pos- 
tulates which led to the creation of the 
atomic bomb. It is a cosmic irony because 
Albert Einstein was a man of peace, a man 
who abhorred violence. In the years to 
‘ome, his work and his memory will be suit- 
*\y honored if the atomic power which pro- 
“uces bombs is diverted to the myriad uses 
*y which it can benefit humanity.” 
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The death of Dr. Einstein is a tremendous 
loss to his fleld of science. There is in 
truth no one to take his place. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 19, 1955] 


BREAKER OF BARRIERS 


“I never believed an axiom.” That was 
Albert Einstein's own answer when asked to 
explain how he came to formulate the theory 
of relativity. He refused to accept the sup- 
posed fact that light moves in a straight 
line; he saw reasons to believe it could be 
bent, and proved it. 

He constantly rejected limitations; he tn- 
sisted on looking beyond the apparent. His 
“holy curiosity of inquiry” could not be sat- 
isfied with claims that the behavior of elec- 
trons was inexplicable; by reason or intui- 
tion he arrived at provable explanations in 
the quantum theory. 

“I cannot believe God plays dice with the 
cosmos.” Unwilling to believe the universe 
was not ruled by, law, he persisted in seeking 
to reconcile the relativity and quantum the- 
ories. Finally he came up with the unified 
field theory. The whole effect of this is not 
yet evident, but once more he had opened 
new worlds of thought—worlds as far beyond 
limited material concepts as are the millions 
of milky ways in the astronomers’ “expand- 
ing universe.” 

Aside from his great work in showing that 
motion, mass, energy, and time could not 
always be dealt with as fixed quantities. 
Einstein contributed in another way to prog- 
ress. He helped give respectability to the 
method of deduction—the “inspired hypo- 
thesis” often producing results which might 
not be reached by centuries of goalless in- 
duction. 


It has been said that when physicists ac- 
cepted a mathematical description of nature 
(with Einstein as chief describer) they were 
forced to abandon the world of sense per- 
ception. In many respects this is true, but 
it does not aiways mean they are ready to 
accept the view that all real causation is 
spiritual. 

Einstein described his own humble relig- 
lous sense in moving words: 

“That deeply emotional conviction of the 
presence, of a superior reasoning power, 
which is revealed in the incomprehensible 
universe, forms my idea of God.” 

Like other physicists, he continued to seek 
explanations of reality in physical phenom- 
ena. But his greatest contributions in mak- 
ing the universe comprehensible were 
achieved when he broke the barriers of con- 
ventional thought patterns and rode the 
wings of insight. 





No. 1 Lung Cancer Cause Is Smog, Study 
Indicates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Star of April 
20: 

No. 1 Lune Cancer Cause Is Smoc, Strupy 
INDICATES 

PasaDENA, April 20.—Smog its the greatest 
single cause of lung cancer, says a top re- 
search scientist in the field of air pollution 
and its relation to public health. 
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“Atmospheric pollution holds the answer 
to lung cancer more than any other single 
agent,” Dr. Paul Kotin, University of South- 
ern California pathologist, told the third 
national air pollution symposium yesterday. 

His connecting smog with lung cancer cli- 
maxes more than 4 years of experiments 
with thousands of animals under a United 
States Public Health Service grant Dr. 
Kotin, 38, and his research team conducted 
the experiments at the U. S. C. Medical 
School and the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital. 

CITES ACCUMULATIVE EFFECT 


The scientist said the study showed that 
smog “has a prolonged accumulative effect” 
as a tumor inducer. 

“We have no concept of the dosage of 
smog required,” he added. “But I feel that 
the amount encountered during an ordinary 
siege in many cities may be too much.” 

His experiments have all been with ant- 
mals subjected to artificially created smog. 

The pollutant which is the irritant caus- 
ing the cancer, he explained, is at least one 
type of hydrocarbon in the oxidized state. 
Hydrocarbons are found in auto exhausts, 
industrial emissions and in gasoline vapors. 


NEW TESTS PLANNED 


His conclusions will be the basis for new 
experiments aimed at detecting which hy- 
crocarbon is guilty, and what chemical state 
it is in when it does the damage, he said. 

“We did find the tumor yield—both be- 
nign and malignant—to be significant” 
among animals breathing smoggy atmos- 
phere created from gasoline and diesel en- 
gines and gasoline vapors, he said. In 
some of the tests the yield was very high. 

With the exception of cancer, Dr. Kotin 
said he and his research team found smog 
had no permanent ill effects on the health 
of test animals. This contradicts the opin- 
ions of some scientists that smog damages 
the respiratory system. 

“There were no consistent biological 
changes in animals subjected to up to 10 
times the maximum known concentration of 
smog,” he declared. Even the animals with 
impaired respiratory systems showed no ill 
effects from such heavy doses, he added. 





Law Urged To Bar Job Bias for Age— 
Aid Asked for Those Over 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
17, 1955, entitled ‘“‘Law Urged To Bar Job 
Bias For Age”: 

Law Urcep To Bar Jos Bras For AGcre—AID 
ASKED FOR THOSE OVER 40 


Demands are arising for Federal legisla- 
tion to bar discrimination because of age, 
now that laws bar discrimination for race, 
creed, or color. These demands are based on 
the increasing difficulty persons over 40 have 
in finding employment Meanwhile, the 
population of the United States is getting 
older. 

The argument is that age is relative. 
What should be taken into account is bi- 
ological age, not calendar age. A person of 
30 may be old mentally and in his reactions, 
whereas many older persons make brilliant 
executives, mellowed by experience, 
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Rejection of those in the 40 age bracket 
seeking employment often is based on pen- 
sion plans. Overloading of older persons re- 
quires higher payments by employers, but 
both banking and insurance quarters assert 
that most pensions, either insurance-under- 
written or bank-trusteed, are flexible enough 
to absorb older persons and let in the young, 
too. It averages out. 

COUNCIL FINDINGS 

The social change which is taking place in 

United States age brackets is indicated by a 
bulletin of the New York Adult Education 
Council. It reports that among users of the 
council’s consultation service in September 
and October 1954, about 18 percent were be- 
tween 45 and 54 and 12 percent were 55 or 
oicer. 
Five years previously, in these months of 
1949, those who told their ages to the service 
were tabulated as 11 percent between 45 and 
54 and four-tenths percent over 55. The 
unemployment factor is in there somewhere, 
but it cannot be proved. 

Employment managers say that, except for 
a relatively few enlightened managements, 
there is considerable difficulty to get a front- 
office approval for hiring both handicapped 
persons and those above 40 because of un- 
proved fears that both groups are bad health 
and insurance risks. The statement that 
pension plans make it financially impossible 
to hire older persons, is merely an excuse, 
not reality, they say. 

PLUS 40 CLUB A'DS 


The drive to maintain middle and older 
age groups of both sexes as useful units of 
the American production team is spear- 
headed by the Plus Forty Club. It is run 
almost exclusively by volunteers who have 
been unable to get work. Several of these 
clubs have sprung up throughout the coun- 
try since the first one was established here 
16 years ago. 

As the Catholic Digest pointed out, “40 
plussers have proved so dependable that 
some employers, regrettably few it is true, 
rely almost exclusiveiy upon the club to fill 
their vacancies. At times concerns have 
tried all other sources without success and 
turn to the club for help.” 

That calendar health is a myth and bio- 
logical health a reality alsc has been dis- 
covered by the airlines. There are many 
pilots over 40 and many in their fifties who 
are assigned to the most important runs. 
The pilot who flies the Queen of England is 
pushing 60. 

Another aspect is that those who cannot 
find employment because of “advanced” age 
at 40 or more are not eligible for social secu- 
rity—merely for temporary State unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
pointed out that, if business and industry is 
not going to do anything about freer em- 
ployment of older persons by 1975, the 
United States may well have a pressure group 
of more than 60 million persons over 45. 





President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the annual meeting of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped is to be held 
May 23 and 24. Because I am one of the 
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sponsors of legislation which created this 
committee, it gives me an_ especial 
pleasure to extend a personal invitation 
to my colleagues to join me in attending 
this meeting. 

With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I wish to include an in- 
formative article about this committee. 
The article appears in the current issue 
of Performance, the Story of the Handi- 
capped, and should be of much interest 
to all: 

PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE To HoLp ANNUAL 

MEETING May 23-24 

How governors’ and community commit- 
tees on employment of the physically handi- 
capped can meet the increased need for job 
placement of the physically impaired wiil be 
the principal subject of discussion at the 
annual meeting of the President's commit- 
tee on May 23 and 24. The meeting will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at the Depart- 
mental Auditorium and the Washington 
Hotel. 

The need for a stepup in providing work 
opportunities for the handicapped is ex- 
pected to grow out of the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 565, the vocational rehabilitation 
amendments of 1954. Under this law, the 
number of handicapped rehabilitated and 
made ready for jobs is expected to triple 
by the end of 1959. A panel on “How To 
Make Public Law 565 Work”’ will be a feature 
of the second-day morning session. Elmer 
Walker, general vice president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, will act 
as moderator, with Arthur W. Motley, Assist- 
ant Director, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, and Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, partici- 
pating in the discussion, along with a cnair- 
man of one of the governors’ committees. 

The annual meeting will convene Monday, 
May 23, at 9:30 a. m., with Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, chairman of the President’s com- 
mittee, presiding. Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., will deliver the invoca- 
tion. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
will greet the delegates. 

President Eisenhower will make the pres- 
entation of the President's trophy to the 
“Handicapped Man of the Year”—Judge Sam 
M. Cathey, of Asheville, N. C., a municipal 
court judge there and one of the founders 
of the North Carolina State Association for 
the Blind. 

The President will also present the prizes 
to the winners of the national essay contest 
conducted annually by the committee. 

A panel on how employers can help in- 
crease job opportunities for the handicapped 
will be chaired by Arde M. Bulova, chairman 
of the Bulova Watch Co. and chairman of 
the employer committee of the President's 
committee. Panel members include Edward 
L. Cushman, director of industrial relations, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Henry 
Viscardi, Jr., president of Abilities, Inc., West 
Hempstead, N. Y.; and G. R. Fugal, manager, 
employment practices, General Electric Co., 
New York City. 

The Monday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a general discussion of State and 
community problems, with representatives 
of governors’ and community committees 
participating in a discussion conducted 
jointly by General Maas and Mr. Bunting. 

The first day’s session will conclude with 
a showing of The Eternal Sea,.new Republic 
Pictures feature film. Immediately follow- 
ing the film, a reception for delegates and 
friends will be held at the Washington 
Hotel. 


Earl Bunting, vice chairman of the Presi- 
dent's committee, will preside at the Tues- 
day sessions. A speech by Gov. William G. 
Stratton, of Illinois, will open the morn- 
ing meeting. Following the Governor's talk 
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will be a speech by John B. Hynes, mayo; ,» 
Boston and vice president of the Uni. 
States Conference of Mayors. The pane 
Public Law 565 will follow. a" ee 
Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of Stag ,, 
the United States Air Force, will be the pri. 
cipal speaker at the noon luncheon on Tyg, 
day. Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, rear aq; 
(Ch. C.), U. S. N. R., will deliver the in 


tion. A medical panel on “Cardia a 
ployment and Placement” will follow Gey. 
eral Twining’s address. Cochairmen for ; 


panel are E. A. Irvin, M. D., medical direc; 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn Mich., and 
M. Peterson, M. D., executive secretary, Co 
cil on Industrial Health, American Megj 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Panel member 
Frederick J. Whitehouse, Ed. D., reha 
tion consultant, American Heart Associat; 
New York City, and S. Charles Franco, mM | 
Consolidated Edison Company of New y 
New York City. A prominent employer 
also be on this panel. A demonstration y 
then be given by the Washington, pb. ¢ 


Cardiac Work Classification Unit under the 
direction of A. G. Prandoni, M. D., rehabijj. 


tation committee chairman, Washingto, 
Heart Association. 





Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4644) to in- 
crease the rates of basic salary of postmas- 
ters, Officers, supervisors, and employees in 
the postal field service, to eliminate certain 
salary inequities, and for other purposes, 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr 
HALLECK] to close debate in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Before the chart was 
carried out, I noticed on it that the regu- 
lar clerks and carriers were credited with 
a 6.9 percent raise. I think it has been 
conveniently forgotten that 20 percent 
of the postal field service, 120,000 sub- 
stitutes and temporaries, were not in- 
cluded on that chart. If they were, the 
average raise would have been 7.2 per- 
cent. 

Mr. HALLECK. At that point, and 
with particular reference to that chart 
I think this point should be made, and 
everybody ought to be fair enough to 
understand it. In recent years we have 
had what we call across-the-board 
raises of $400 and $450. Obviously every- 
one recognized that this profits in greater 
proportion the men in the lower grades 
as against the higher grades. ‘Thats 
what is meant by the reclassification, 
to bring some sort of equalization in pay 
to the more responsible positions. %, 
certainly, this proposal of the com 
mittee should not be attacked on that 
ground. 

I am for this bill and against this 
amendment for two reasons: First, 0 
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the committee has brought in a 
, pil]. that is fair and equitable; and 
a . 1. there is no question about it in 
my mind that it is the only bill that can 

law. 

rence was made to the fact that 
even if we go this far, the 8.2 is risky. 
+, ic more than risky, because if you 
nsider, this is the fact: Already 

recognizes a tremendous amount 
romise from the original admin- 

n proposal. I know something 
+ it because I worked very diligently 

to bring about an arrangement 
we could get fair treatment 
the postal employees and have a 
hich would be passed. So the 
nal 5 percent was raised to 6 per- 

»t Other adjustments also were 
‘de. A total of $30 million has been 
ided to the cost of the bill by the 

n of the committee as against the 

1 administration proposal. Now 
take another look at it. I realize 
i always easy to want to be open- 
handed. I have had people working for 
nd I would like to pay them more, 

it the question is how much can I 
afford. That is one of the things in- 
volved here. The total cost of the com- 
mittee bill was $160 million a year. You 
may say, “Well, to add $12 million more— 
how does that make it bad?” I just 
nt to say to you the committee bill 
ne about as far as we can go. It 

is gone as far as we can go. Not only 

vill we add on more expense every year, 

in addition it will wreck the whole 
lassification proposal, which is most 
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Bear in mind another thing. We 
ht to be responsible in respect to 
rs of government. The Post Office 
Department is operating at a deficit 
right now of $400 million a year. You 
are going to add another $160 million 
i year in expenditures. How many of 
u who want to raise that amount are 
ready to stand up here and vote for a 
rate increase to balance it out? What 
you are doing is saddling the taxpayers 
of the country with additional burdens. 
I say this bill is fair. Since 1945, the 
increases for the postal employees have 
totaled 96 percent and in that time the 
cost of living has increased only 48 per- 
cent. The gentleman from California 
referred to the increases in our own Sal- 
aries. I have received some rather criti- 
cal letters and communications. They 
aid, “Well, you voted yourself 50 per- 
cent and now you will not give us 10 
percent.” But they overlook the fact 
that since our salary was set at $15,000 
a year, we increased it 50 percent while 
In that time the postal employees have 
received a 60-percent increase in their 
pay and here is an additional 7.6 per- 
cent. This bill is fair treatment for 
them If the average pay for the postal 
employee is $2 an hour, and that is about 
What it is, then this 7.6-percent rate is 
equivalent to 15 cents an hour increase 
in their pay. Is that not comparable to 
What you have heard has been done gen- 
“aly in industry in that time? If you go 
back to 1951, when the last pay adjust- 
= nt was had for the postal employees, 
‘he cost of living has increased 3.8 per- 
cent and here is proposed a 7.6-percent 
icrease in their pay. 
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Finally, as I say, we have a responsi- 
bility and I think we ought to meet it. I 
do not think we ought to touch off an- 
other inflationary wage spiral and price 
inflation. Reference has been made to 
the increased cost of living. We all 
know how that has affected us. Fortu- 
nately, in recent years the cost of living 
has balanced out. I do not want to be 
responsible for starting that inflationary 
action all over again. 





Michigan State University Mission to 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
glad to inform the Congress that Mich- 
igan State University, my former em- 
ployer and a great educational institu- 
tion, is undertaking an important and 
dramatic step in the fight against world 
communism. The political science de- 
partment of Michigan State has just 
concluded a contract with the Foreign 
Operations Administration of the United 
States Government to conduct a techni- 
cal-assistance mission to the troubled 
State of Vietnam. This practical ap- 
proach to problems of government is in 
keeping with the great down-to-earth 
tradition of our land-grant colleges. It 
is unique, however, in that it undertakes 
to apply our educational and technical 
skills on an international scale. 


The main objective of the Michigan 
State mission to Vietnam is to help sta- 
bilize the Government and the economy 
of that country by training native Viet- 
namese in the skills of modern public 
administration. Experts are being sent 
to help train the workers in this new de- 
mocracy in the fields of public adminis- 
tration, police work, government finance, 
and field administration. Later, Viet- 
namese will be brought to the United 
States for further training in each of 
these fields. 

Michigan State is undertaking this 
project with clear motives. Believing 
that democracy can only flourish when 
the machinery of government is effec- 
tive, honest, and technically proficient, 
the members of the mission are dedicat- 
ed to their task of helping build a sound 
governmental structure. 

With the withdrawal of the French 
and the refusal of the United States to 
engage in colonial control of this brave 
but threatened country, the hopes of 
keeping the country from falling to the 
Communists would seem slim indeed. 
But if we act quickly to help the Viet- 
namese people in their efforts to make 
democracy work, Vietnam can still be 
saved. Small islands off the coast of 
China are of little importance, indeed, 
relative to this country which stands be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the 
rich lands of Burma, Thailand, and 
Malaya. 
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Prof. Wesley Fishel deserves great 


credit for developing this technical-as- 
sistance program for Vietnam Mr. 
Fishel has spent the last several months 
working with the Premier of Vietnam— 
Ngo Din Diem. His knowlelge of Viet- 
nam, his sympathy for its people, and 
his determination that free government 
shall flourish in Vietnam have made the 
project a reality. Prof. Edward Weidner 
has also worked tirelessly to bring the 
know-how of American public adminis- 
tration to this troubled spot in the Far 
East. We wish them and their colleagues 
Godspeed in their endeavors. 





What Freedom in America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to include, for thought- 
ful reading, the following statement 
made by Miss Jeannette Mudgett, a sec- 
ond-year high-school student in my dis- 
trict, on the all-important subject, What 
Freedom in America Means to Me: 

What does freedom in America mean to 
me? Right now I’m sitting in a desk ina 
public school. In front of me sits the dauch- 
ter of the president of the bank. Across the 
aisle to my right, a boy, whose father owns 
and manages his own store, is sitting. My 
dad is a machinist in a factory. Yet all of 
us go to the same school. We sit side by 
side in class; we play together; we worship 
together. That is freedom. 

I came into this classroom a few minutes 
ago, and my teacher assigned this theme to 
be written. She did not tell me what to say. 
Nor has anyone above her told her what to 
say. I am writing only my ideas. That is 
freedom. 

I am the officer of aclub. We have a spon- 
sor, but we, as officers, direct the activities 
of the club; she serves to give us advice as 
we need and ask it. This club is a religious 
organization, but no one has told us we must 
attend its meeting or accept its beliefs. In 
fact, this is a nondenominational club and 
there are no restrictions as to color or creed 
of those who attend. That is freedom. 

My father and mother own our home. The 
car is paid for. We have conveniences and 
even luxuries. Certainly my parents pay 
taxes, but they have the privilege of voting 
and thereby choosing the legislators who tax 
them. They themselves may hold public 
office, That is freedom. 

I think now of a little Russian girl. I do 
not know her name, but maybe she today is 
in school just asIam. She is fortunate that 
she can attend school. She is one who 
passed a test that nrade her eligible for high 
school. Even then, only those of her own 
social class are around her. This is commu- 
nism. 

Perhaps she too is writing a theme. How- 
ever, her teacher has been told what to tell 
her class. Her class must write on What 
Freedom in Russia Means to Me, not as the 
students or teacher sees it but as Moscow 
directs. That is communism. 

Tonight our little Russian girl must attend 
@ political rally. She is required to be in 
attendance. She has to accept the propa- 
ganda fed to her there. She has nothing 
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to say about the way in which activities of 
this sort are directed. That is communism. 

In a little while, she will be going home. 
Her parents have saved and scraped to afford 
this little cottage. Her family walk every 
place they go, as they have no car. She won- 
ders about this wonderful television she has 
heard of, but never seen. Taxes are high but 
what can her parents do about it? They 
cannot vote as they wish. That ls commu- 
nism. 

I, as an American, living in a country 
where I enjoy so nruch freedom, find it hard 
to comprehend a life such as our little Rus- 
sion girl must live. She is a slave compared 
to me. Iam free. I am an American. 


Look Whai Is Happening in Pennsylvania 
Under the New Democratic Admin- 


istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
truth of the following statement by Miles 
Horst, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
State Republican Committee, Harris- 
burg, Pa., is confirmed by the editorial 
that follows, which appeared in the 
April 20, 1955, issue of the Altoona 
Tribune, Altoona, Pa.: 

CHAIRMAN’'S MESSAGE 


The Democratic Party won the last elec- 
tion by promising, first, to abolish the gen- 
eral sales tax, and second, to so manage the 
State’s affairs as to make a substitute tax 
unnecessary. 

Before election, 
Chairman said: 

“The Democratic Party is convinced that 
the State budget, with proper economic re- 
forms, can be balanced without reenacting 
the controversial sales tax next year and we 
intend to show that it can be done. We're 
not going to be stampeded by Republican de- 
mands to name a substitute tax when we do 
not believe a substitute is necessary.” 

At the very same time, the Democratic 
candidate for governor declared: 

“Republican leaders, in an attempt to put 
me on the spot, have asked what I would 
substitute for the sales tax. I do not plan 
to substitute anything. I am not convinced 
at this time, * * * that a substitute is 
necessary.” 

The people believed these words of the 
Democrats and elected the Democratic candi- 
date to the highest office in the gift of the 
voters. Certainly they have every right to 
expect the Democrats to live up to their 
promises. 

However, from his first day in office, the 
Governor has been slowly but surely pre- 
paring the public for repudiation of his re- 
peated promises to operate the State govern- 
ment without the sales tax or a substitute. 

Although he has received, at his request, 
the broadest power ever given a Chief Execu- 
tive to reorganize, he has made no discernible 
effort to reduce the cost of operating our 
State government as he is pledged to do. 

On the contrary, the Democratic State 
Chairman has said in effect that all promises 
made before January 18 no longer count, 
while every sign indicates the next budget 
will surpass any this Commonwealth has had 
previously. 


the Democratic State 
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The governor and the Democratic Party 
received a mandate to cut government costs 
which they cannot escape except by practic- 
ing the rankest kind of political fraud and 
chicanery. 

The people will not accept astronomical de- 
mands for new taxes until the Democratic 
administration makes a real and sincere at- 
tempt to put into effect some of the savings 
they so glibly promised last year to get votes. 

Unless this is done, the Democrats will be 
branded for all time as complete political 
fakers whose promises are not worth a 
plugged nickel. 

Mies Horst, Chairman. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune of April 
20, 1955] 
LETTING THE PEOPLE DOWN 


Governor Leader’s re°ord-breaking State 
budget and tax program are an amazing de- 
nouement to the months of controversy and 
speculation concerning the new adminis- 
tration’s plans for handling Pennsylvania's 
financial troubles. 

Well authenticated reports in the last week, 
of course, have indicated the governor would 
ask for some form of an income tax, but the 
full extent of his breath-taking budget and 
tax demands were not revealed until Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Governor Leader’s program is a disappoint- 
ing one. It is more than that. Although 
we have been favorably impressed by Gover- 
nor Leader, and have commented with some 
satisfaction upon his government reorgan- 
ization plans and other ideas, we must say 
that Tuesday, he let the people of this State 
down! 

There is not other way we could put it! 

In this column, we opposed the Republican 
sales tax. We remarked at that time that 
the people of this Commonwealth were look- 
ing for economies in State government. We 
predicted the sales tax would be unpopular, 
and it is. 

But, in all frankness, we must say, too, that 
it is as nothing compared to the broad pro- 
gram of heavy taxation suggested by Gov- 
ernor Leader Tuesday. 

Last fall, Governor Leader denounced the 
sales tax. He refused then to say what he 
would do about replacing it. But, he spoke 
strongly about effecting State economies, 
cutting costs, adopting a little Hoover com- 
mission type of government bureau reorgan- 
ization in order to eliminate duplication 
and needless work and costs. 

Governor Leader, it is our conviction, was 
elected because the people of this Common- 
wealth expected him to cut the budget, and 
cut taxes—not raise both! 

So far, almost every department of State 
government is showing an increase in costs. 

Tuesday, the governor asked for $620 mil- 
lion in new taxes; the Republicans went to 
their political doom asking for some $425 
million. 

Even the highway department, normally 
one of the strongest financially in the State, 
apparently is slated for a slice of the new 
revenue program, for the governor calls for 
a 1-cent increase in gasoline taxes, and a $5 
hike in passenger auto licenses. 

Never before in Pennsylvania history has 
such a tax program been laid before a Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Governor asks for 1 percent on in- 
comes, exempting the first $1,000. He asks 
2 percent on professions or unincorporated 
business. He asks 4 percent on rents, inter- 
ests, royalties; 5 percent on income from 
dividends; 6 percent from long-term capital 
gains. He raises the corporate net income 
tax, already the highest in the Union, from 
5 to 6 percent. He increases the 14-mill tax 
on utilities to 24 mills. He includes natural 
gas under the new utility taxes. He would 
require banks to pay the corporate net in- 
come while repealing the tax on bank shares, 
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and would extend the corporate tax to j 
clude savings and loan and building po 
loan associations and cooperative banks” 
Under this program, Altoonans would r 
four separate taxes on their wages ae pd 
come: City, school, State, and Feder al. 
The Governor proposed an indus : 
velopment fund some time ago. Altho gh 
was called self-liquidating, and $20 mii\,.. 
was asked for it, this program receiy ed { 
vorable reaction. m 
But, of what effect could such a pr 
be to bring new industry to Pennsylvania |; 
the face of such an all-inclusive new ¢,. 
program as proposed Tuesday? - 
In this day of record Federa] 
business and industry are looking f 
with a tax program which will Permit thei- 
survival not facilitate their demise oe 
We had expected, and we believe the peo- 
ple of this State also had expected ; 
economy would be the dominant area of 
activity in the new State administration _ 
So far in this administration. there ha 
been little if any evidence of a rea] desire = 
effect economies in the State government = 
It may be admitted that the Leader ad. 
ministration has a heavy deficit to face} 
may be admitted also that it is not respon. 
sible for incurring this deficit i 
It is, however, responsible for telling +) 
people this problem could be met witho 
the annoying sales tax and for not 
them a far more annoying tax pro 
would be substituted for it. 
It is most unusual for a governor to drat 
a tax program and present it to a legislature 
That duty customarily falls upon the law- 
making body. 
It is unfortunate Governor Leader did n rt 
relinquish this tax to the legislature 
But, it is entirely probably, the legislature 
will not pass the program presented Tuesday 
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Duck-Stamp Funds for Acquisition of 
Waterfowl Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to a letter I have received 
from Mr. Charles H. Callison, conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife 
Federation, and to one of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the delegates to the 
19th annual convention of the National 
Wildlife Federation at Montreal, Can- 
ada, on March 11 to 13. 

Last year, Congressman LEE METCALF 
and I spoke out very vehemently against 
the cut in the appropriation for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior. I voted for the amena- 
ment introduced by Congressman MET- 
CALF to restore the funds for the water- 
fowl program. The amendment did not 
pass and the reduction in funds mean 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service could 
not expand the program of acquimn 
new wildlife refuges, but would have 
spend the monies received from the sale 
of duck stamps for maintaining te 
refuge, research, enforcement of water- 
fowl regulations, printing of the duck 
stamps, and other administrative Cos. 








seress intended that the extra 
ecessed for the purchase of duck 
conservationists be used for 
isition of wildlife refuges, I and 
sservation-minded Congress- 
that the Department of the 
! uld use the additional money 
; purpose. 
re. on January 13 of this year, 
iced H. R. 2142, one of the bills 
h Mr. Callison refers in his letter 
| 14, Mr. Callison’s letter reads 
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Aprit 14, 1955. 
‘able LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Ojice Building, 
' Washington, D. C. 
rrr: We appreciate your continued 
in the proposed legislation to guar- 
t a fair share of the duck stamp 
| be used for acquisition of water- 
originally intended. 
ilar to your H. R. 2142, earmarking 
nt of the receipts for acquisition, 
1 introduced in the House by the 
H. R. 37, Congressman CLaIR 
California); H. R. 597, CLIFTON 
Nevada); H. R. 4448, JoHn E. Moss 
; and H. R. 5140, Henry S. Reuss 
in). 
y you can do to secure action on 
rtant legislation will be much ap- 


d. 

Sincerely yours, 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
CHARLES H. CALLISON, 


Conservation Director. 


Resolution No. 2 adopted at the 19th 
annual convention of the National Wild- 
life Federation is as follows: 

Duck Sramp FuNDS FOR ACQUISITION OF 
WATERFOWL AREAS 


Whereas the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of Interior 
estimated some 4 million additional 
res of lands suitable for waterfowl man- 

‘nt and refuge purposes is urgently 
» complete the Federal refuge sys- 
and to assure the perpetuation of con- 
tal waterfowl resources; and 
Jhereas the acquisition of desirable wet- 
for this purpose is lagging and the 
irce is gravely endangered by drainage 
i by other destructive factors; and 
reas the receipts under the Migratory 
Hunting Stamp Act have been used 
ly for maintenance and operation ex- 
es rather than for land acquisition as 
originally intended: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion in convention at Montreal, March 11- 
13, 1955, That the Members of Congress be 
urged to enact H. R. 37 or similar legislation 
to earmark at least 40 percent of the duck 
tamp receipts for acquisition of waterfowl 
areas; be it further 
Resolved, That the Federation study the 
ivisability of increasing the migratory bird 
ing license (duck stamp) fee as the 
nly practical means of securing adequate 
funds to complete the minimum and essen- 
tial acquisition of suitable waterfowl areas. 





























Ship Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, the costs of ship construction sub- 


Sidies and ship operating subsidies pay- 
able with respect to American-flag ships 
in our merchant marine have been 
mounting so rapidly as to cause wide- 
spread concern. That concern relates 
both to the basis for determining the 
payments and the amounts of the pay- 
ments. 

It is generally conceded, and I firmly 
believe, that we must have a strong, pri- 
vately owned and operated merchant 
marine under the American flag. Ap- 
parently, that result cannot be secured 
without the payment of subsidies. It 
is high time that we reviewed all phases 
of that problem and I am, therefore, 
glad that Hon. HersBert C. Bonner, 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House, has 
introduced a bill which will require that 
committee to make such a study. 





Record Still Bad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert an editorial from the 
Coffeyville (Kans.) Journal of April 18 
entitled “Record Still Bad”: 


RecorD STILL Bap 


While 1954 saw a slight decrease in the 
Nation's automobile accident toll, nearly 2 
million casualties were reported. 

Even with the slight improvement over the 
more than 2 million reported in 1953, the 
results are staggering. 

A report shows 35,500 perosns killed and 
1,960,000 injured in 1954. Excessive speed 
was the most dangerous driving mistake in 
1954. Speed killed 12,380 people and injured 
more than 659,000. 

Weekend crashes accounted for 13,980 
killed and 678,000 hurt during 1954. Thirty- 
nine percent of the deaths and 35 percent 
of the injuries occurred on Saturdays and 
Sundays last year. 

Three out of four auto accidents happened 
to passenger cars driving in clear weather 
on dry roads, and 78 percent of vehicles in- 
volved in fatal accidents were traveling 
straight ahead. 

These are grim statistics. The above fig- 
ures point out that accidents are heavy, even 
though State and community authorities 
have spent millions of dollars in an effort to 
provide safer and better roads and saner 
driving. 

Insurance companies and other private 
firms are spending millions for safety edu- 
cation. State, county, local, and parkway 
police are constantly patrolling streets and 
highways. More and better engineered 
throughways are coming off the drawing 
boards. It appears to us that almost every- 
one is concerned with this needless slaughter 
and its accompanying waste of human and 
property values. 

Almost everyone, that is, but the drivers. 

Traffic regulations were set up as a proper 
guide for the handling of traffic, and need the 
cooperation of all drivers. The problem 
starts and could ideally end with the drivers. 
Who are the drivers? 

Each one of us knows the answer to that 
question. It is sincerely hoped that by con- 
tinually reminding drivers of safe driving 
through newspaper messages, television, 
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mdi 


radio, and literature that traffic accidents 
will be reduced in the coming year It can 
be done. We are the drivers and it is up to 


us to see that it will be done, 





Let’s Keep Liberty Solvent—An Address 
by George E. Stringfellow, President of 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Be- 
fore the Annual Conference, State DAR, 
at Trenton, N. J., on March 18, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is 
an organization that has always been 
alert to guarding our Nation from any 
type of weakness. Time and again it has 
called for adequate military strength to 
protect us from the assaults of the enemy 
from without and vigilance against those 
influences from within that weaken the 
foundations upon which we have built. 

One of these weakening influences that 
too often our people overlook is that 
which relates to our fiscal policies. 
Waste, extravagance, and prodigal use 
of our financial resources can undermine 
our strength and bring disaster. It was 
therefore appropriate that one of the 
character and standing of George E. 
Stringfellow, president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association and senior vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
should bring to the annual State confer- 
ence, State Society, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the State House 
Assembly Chamber, Trenton, N. J., on 
March 18, 1955, a message under the title 
“Let’s Keep Liberty Solvent,” which em- 
phasizes the importance of maintaining 
the financial stability of our Nation. 

This timely address, delivered by Mr. 
Stringfellow on the above occasion, is 
entitled to the consideration and atten- 
tion of all of our citizens. It reads as 
follows: 

Let’s Keep LIreerty SOLVENT 
(Address by George E. Springfellow, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Taxpayers Association 

and senior vice president of Thomas A, 

Edison, Inc., before the annual State con- 

ference, State society, the Daughters of 

the American Revolution, at the State 

house assembly chamber, Trenton, N. J. 

March 18, 1955) 

Recognizing the important part which the 
Daughters of the American Revolution has 
played in defending the principles upon 
which our Government is founded, I consider 
it an honor to address you this morning 

Your organization has been in the fore- 
front in defending the best interests of our 
Nation. 

You have demonstrated your belief that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

With the passage of time, the requirements 
of vigilance have changed. In the earliest 
days of our Nation's history, vigilance meant 
that—in the manner of minute-men—we 
should be ready to assemble on the village 
green when the call to battle was sounded. 
Later it took us to sea to defend our Nation's 
commercial interests. Subsequently, we 
fought to preserve our Nation against inter- 
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nal division, and then, in two world wars, 
we fought for a way of life—that men might 
not be trammeled under the heel if dictator- 
ship 

And now, today, we find ourselves in a 
vreat conflict of ideas. In addition to guns, 
the opposing forces now use the printing 
press, radio, and television to capture men’s 
minds. Two philosophies are in a life and 
death struggle. One would make govern- 
ment the servant of man. The other would 
make man the servant of government. 

If we are to emerge victorious in this tl- 
tanic struggle, we must do more than claim 
that our system is best. We must continue 
to prove it. May I paraphrase the scriptural 
text, to say that, in the final test, it is by 
our works that we shall be known. 

One hundred and eighty years ago, when 
our people were in peril, Paul Revere mounted 
his horse, in the dead of night and galloped, 
from house to house, sounding the alarm to 
which the minute men responded. Today 
we face more subtle dangers. Against these, 
one Paul Revere will not suffice; we must 
have many. They must reach us in our 
homes, alerting us to the dangers which our 
Nation faces. 

In this great contest, the Kremlin is well 
aware of the importance to us of a strong 
national economy. 

If our Nation spends its way to destruction, 

If it saddles itself hopelessly with debt, 

If it destroys incentive with taxes, 
the main citadel of free government will fall 
easy prey to the authoritarian forces which 
already hold in their grip a large portion of 
the land surface of the globe. 

This morning, I want to talk with you 
about the cost of government. You feel the 
impact of this cost in the form of taxes, for 
taxes are the price tag of government. 

This, I believe, is a particularly appropriate 
subject to discuss before this audience be- 
cause women control a substantial portion 
of the Nation's wealth. They are large 
stockholders in industry. At the same time, 
they direct the expenditure of more than 60 
percent of the domestic dollar. Of neces- 
sity they have developed a strong sense of 
economy. The taxpayer is coming to realize 
that government is beset by the same forces 
that control costs in his own household or 
business. Increasingly, too, the taxpayer is 
coming to realize that in government, as In 
private affairs, ways must be found to make 
a dollar buy more in goods and services. A 
wise Frenchman has said: 

“There are some sciences so lofty and 
serene that they leave in peace those who 
are not concerned with them, but finance is 
not one of these; it has a way of taking a 
terrible revenge upon nations and upon indi- 
viduals who neglect or despise it.” 

Let us look at local government, since this 
is closest to us. Unless we happen to live 
in a large city, it is quite likely that we are 
personally acquainted with many of the 
officials. Because of this close acquaintance, 
we are able to subject the local official to a 
high degree of direct accountability. At the 
same time, we can assume a high degree of 
individual participation in government 
affairs. This close relationship is one of the 
most effective safeguards against waste and 
inefficiency if we will but exercise it. 

Like the home, the municipality is con- 
fronted with rising costs. While this results 
in part from our increasing population and 
its dispersion outward from urban centers, 
it is also profoundly affected by modern in- 
vention. 

Reflecting New Jersey's dynamic growth 
and the increasing complexities of govern- 
ment, operating expenditures between the 
close of World War II and 1954—a span of 8 

years—rose approximately 124 percent for 
our State, 115 percent for our schools, 92 
percent for our counties, and 87 percent for 
our municipalities, 
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Under this stress, there has too often de- 
veloped a tendency to look to the State for 
financial aid. While at times this may seem 
justified—it is a disturbing fact that it is 
invariably accompanied by a deterioration of 
the sense of local responsibility. Why ques- 
tion a certain expenditure, the State is pay- 
ing a large part of the load. So the argu- 
ment runs. And it is a potent argument 
with the unthinking. But apathy and im- 
prudent expenditure are its consequences. 

It is necessary that we recognize that the 
State, too, has great fiscal difficulties. I call 
to your mind that as recently as 1946, New 
Jersey's State appropriations totaled $78 mil- 
lion. In contrast, the Governor's proposed 
budget for the fiscal year beginning next 
July indicates expenditures totaling $287 
million—an increase of $209 million or 268 
percent. The new budget level is more than 
314 times the 1946 appropriations. 

Efforts to obtain aid from a higher level of 
government rarely stop at the State level. 
They eventuate in demands for Federal aid. 
Let’s look at the Federal Government. Last 
year this greatest of all enterprises again 
operated at a loss. It spent $67.8 billion, 
which is 10 times the assessed value of all 
taxable property in New Jersey. While con- 
suming approximately 22 percent of the na- 
tional income in its operations, the Federal 
Government still turned in an astronomical 
$3 billion deficit. This year it will again 
operate at a loss. Today we hear of an in- 
creasing number of proposals for so-called 
Federal aid to our States and local govern- 
ments—to deal with housing, highways, 
health and welfare, schools, libraries, air 
pollution, water supply—almost everything 
in varying amounts—totaling billions of dol- 
lars. 

Let us examine the Federal Government’s 
capacity to supply this aid. To begin with, 
the only place the Federal Government can 
get money, with which to extend Federal aid, 
is from you, me, and the other taxpayers. 
The disturbing fact is that Uncle Sam is al- 
ready spending more than he is taking in— 
billions more—and borrowing to make up the 
difference. It is quite clear, that the only 
way he can obtain the necessary funds with 
which to extend more aid is to borrow. And 
where shall he borrow? From the people. 
And how shall he repay the borrowing? 
With money which he collects from the 
people—in more taxes paid by you and me 
and the other taxpayers throughout the 
Nation. 

I emphasize this debt particularly because 
New Jersey’s share is nearly 50 percent 
greater than the assessed value of all tax- 
able property in the State—all of our fac- 
tories, our farms, our commercial establish- 
ments, and all of our other taxable real 
estate. This debt is a part of the heritage 
of every new born babe in New Jersey. 

Meantime, Uncle Sam must pay interest on 
his huge debt amounting to $6.5 billions 
annually, This year New Jersey's share of 
this interest is $242 million—or $164 million 
more than the budget of our State govern- 
ment in 1946 and only $45 million less than 
the governor's proposed budget for the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. 

For every dollar our State and local gov- 
ernments receive in Federal aid, we pay 
the Federal Government $2.19 in taxes.! 
These figures do not include the cost of Fed- 
eral administration and debt service. It 
would also be observed that monies easily 
procured from the Federal Government usu- 
ally result in more extravagance at the local 
and State levels, than would be true of 
monies raised and spent locally. 

Once a Federal-aid program is established, 
it is more difficult to terminate than to ex- 
pand. It grows by easy stages. As Federal 





*Based upon computation by the Tax 
Foundation, national research organization. 
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grants are made, Federal controls are .. 
tended far beyond the limits intended | see 
framers of our Constitution. * 
May I suggest that we will never } ve h 
ter State or Federal Government than 
at local levels. If we tolerate extravag ‘ 
and corrupt local government, it will breed 
and multiply many times at higher ley el 
The New Jersey Taxpayers Association .» 
which I have the honor to be president iets. 
ports efficiency in the collection ang 
diture of public funds. It urges the “qo, 
gation of governmental functions to the jo... 
est levels capable of fulfilling them effi 
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and economically, thus insuring maxin 
responsiveness to the will of the people” 
In the last quarter century the Fe 
Government has spent $258 billions » re 
than it has taken in and, during that tin 
taxes have been increased in many instano. 
to a confiscatory rate. Yet Government } “ 
either been unwilling or incompetent to 
bring disbursements within income. I 
only 3 of the last 26 years, said the seni. 
United States Senator from Virginia ‘the 
Honorable Harry FLoop Byrp, has the G ye 
ernment lived within its income. 


May I quote an Americanized version of 
Charles Dickens’ philosophy expressed mora 
than a hundred years ago. In effect. he said 
that if one’s annual income is $5,000 ana 
his annual expenditures are $4,500, the a 
sult is happiness; if one’s annual income js 
$5,000 and his annual expenditures are 
$5,500, the result is misery. 


That continued deficit spending will pro- 
duce misery for every American should be 
self-evident, even to the unthinking, 

History bears mute testimony to the fact 
that liberty cannot exist in a bankrupt State 
I submit that continued deficit spending will 
produce a bankrupt State and a bankrupt 
State will produce a dictator in America, as 
it has elsewhere. We must keep our coun- 
try solvent if we are to keep liberty alive in 
America. Fellow citizens, lift your voices 
against confiscatory taxes and deficit spena- 
ing, and thus strike another blow for the 
preservation of liberty in America. 
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Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution regarding Con- 
stitution Day officially adopted by the 
64th continental congress of the Daush- 
ters of the American Revolution assem- 
bled in Washington: 

Whereas the changing of the name C 
stitution Day to Citizenship Day int 
matter of observance of September 17 as t 
date of the signing of our Constitution n 
mizes the importance of this all-imp 
document in the minds of the Ame! 
people and emphasizes the citizenship ‘ 
which tends to fall into the world 
plan of propaganda, and in order to pr 
support, and appreciate our Federal ‘ 
tution, it is essential to understand Its } 
visions and principles: Be it 

Resolved, That the national socie! 
Daughters of the American Revolut! 
the United States Congress to res 
designation Constitution Day to the dat 
September 17 in order that all Ame! 
on this anniversary may rededicatt 
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the basic principles of this great 
and 

. That the national society, 

of the American Revolution, in 

ility study and publicize the Con- 

on during its 168th anniversary week 

ber 17-23, 1955; request their 

and governors to proclaim Constitu- 

ind sponsor chapter, school, and 

rams on the Constitution, espe- 

n phasizing the primary purposes of 

covernment as set forth in the pre- 

to the Constitution and the duty of 

1s in our Republic to protect the Con- 

, and the freedoms as set forth in 

f Rights, so that it may continue to 

and our posterity in “this Nation 
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The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
informed, inteligent, and alert public has 
been the foundation of America’s great- 
ness. Secret governmental plans and 
secret international agreements have al- 
ways created suspicion and, in most 
instances, eventual sorrow. 

Wider knowledge today of the func- 
tions of the General Agreement on Tar- 
ifs and Trade and the purposes of the 
new Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion is most important. 

The League of Women Voters has 
recently published two outstanding bul- 
letins containing concise descriptions of 
these two international trade media. By 
so doing, these ladies have again ren- 
dered a valuable public service. 

The international relations of the 
United States and our conduct in foreign 
trade and economic assistance matters 
are of paramount importance in the 
struggle with international communism. 
Extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
expanded international trade, and 
United States participation in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation are 
vital parts of this effort. 

I include here the following two state- 
ments by the League of Women Voters: 
THE GATT AND THE OTC 

ongressional interest in trade policy 
led abruptly last week from H. R. 1, the 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act, to the 
posed international Organization for 
"rade Cooperation. The proposal is an out- 
frowth of a conference recently concluded 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in which the United 
States and 331 other countries participated 


Mr 


tory 





"Members of the GATT and the OTC: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Brazil, 
B Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czecho- 
a! vakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 

‘ The Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
racua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Rhodesia and 
Nyssaland, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South 
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to renegotiate the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Senator Brrp (Democrat, 
Virginia), chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, said he believed the committee 
should not act on H. R. 1 until it had a bet- 
ter understanding of the proposed OTC. 

The functions of the OTC will be (1) to 
sponsor international trade negotiations and 
(2) to act as an intergovernmental forum 
for the discussion and solution of trade dis- 
putes and other problems related to interna- 
tional trade. 

Since 1947 these functions have been car- 
ried on through a limited and temporary 
agreement by most of the main trading 
countries. This agreement is called the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

As a result of the renegotiation in Geneva, 
organizational features of the General Agree- 
ment have been modified and incorporated 
in the OTC. Remaining in the General 
Agreement are mainly (a) a listing of all 
tariff rates negotiated by the member coun- 
tries and (b) a set of fair trade rules. The 
OTC, if approved by the United States Con- 
gress and the legislative bodies of other na- 
tions, will administer the General Agree- 
ment. 

WORK OF THE GENERAL AGREEMENT 


The need for a General Agreement on 
Tarifis and Trade, and therefore an OTC, is 
based on the premise that the foreign com- 
merce of each nation has international im- 
plications and that through international 
cooperation trade can be conducted on a 
more orderly basis than if each nation were 
left to make its own rules. 

United States participation in the tariff 
negotiations under the general agreement 
has been based on the authority Congress 
delegated to the President in the Trade 
Agreements Act. These tariff negotiations, 
conducted in 1947, 1949 and 1950-51, have 
resulted in the stabilization of over 58,000 
separate tariff rates of the participating 
countries. This figure represents well over 
50 percent of all foreign trade in the world. 
The 34 countries represent 80 percent of 
world trade. The results of a round of nego- 
tiations are formally binding for only 3 years 
at most. At the end of a 3-year period, na- 
tions are free to renegotiate any tariff con- 
cessions given. The last review was in early 
1955 and the negotiated tariff rates were 
extended until December 31, 1957. Indeed, 
since the first negotiation in 1947 the tariff 
reductions have been extended by the mem- 
ber countries without substantial modifi- 
cation. 


The general agreement also specifies a 
set of fair-trade practices to which each 
member should adhere. One prohibits trade 
discrimination among nations. When one 
nation agrees to reduce a tariff or not to 
raise an existing tariff, this “concession” ap- 
plies to all nations. This is called the ‘“‘most- 
favored nation” principle. The’ general 
agreement has succeeded in obtaining gen- 
eral acceptance of this principle because 
when many countries negotiate at one time, 
each can see the value to itself of obtaining 
the results of concessions granted by other 
nations. More reductions in trade barriers 
also result. 


An example of this was the desire of the 
United States to obtain from Canada a re- 
duction in the latter’s tariff on plate glass. 
Canada would not give the United States 
such a concession in an agreement between 
the two nations because Belgium supplied 
Canada with even more glass than did the 
United States, and if Canada gave the United 





Africa, United Kingdom, United States of 
America, Uruguay; also Japan on a pro- 
visional basis pending the outcome of tariff 
negotiations now going on in Geneva be- 
tween Japan and member countries. 
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States a concession, her bargaining power 
with respect to Belgium would be weakened. 
But when Canada, Belgium, and the United 
States negotiated at the same time, both the 
United States and Belgium obtained from 
Canada a tariff reduction on plate glass 

Another fair-trade practice recommends 
that nations prohibit the use of quotas be- 
cause quotas constitute an absolute barrier 
to trade. Once the quota for the year has 
been filled, no additional imports are allowed. 
The use of quotas can undermine the re- 
duction of tariffs gained through negotiation, 

A third fair-trade practice advises against 
the use of government subsidies on exports 
in order to gain a competitive advantage in 
world markets. If one country uses sub- 
sidies then all other countries are placed at 
a disadvantage and may, in turn, also resort 
to subsidies, thus beginning a vicious circle. 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULES 

The general agreement makes provision 
for exceptions to the fair-trade rules and 
also allows member nations a means of set- 
tling disputes when one country has a com- 
plaint against another. 

One exception permits a nation to increase 
tariffs when a domestic industry is seriously 
injured by competitive imports. The United 
States has made the greatest use of this 
exception. 

A second exception permits nations to 
piace quotas on imports when its means of 
payment for those imports is threatened. 
Of the 34 countries in the general agree- 
ment, 21 are taking advantage of this ex- 
ception though the number of products 
affected by quotas has been drastically de- 
creased in the last 2 years. 

A third exception 1s that a nation in the 
early stage of economic development may 
place quotas on imports in order to establish 
needed industries. 

Although each nation in the _ general 
agreement is pledged to nondiscrimination 
in trade policy, some nations have close 
politica) ties with others which involve giv- 
ing them preferential treatment in trade 
matters. Great Britain and other members 
of the British Commonwealth have such a 
preference system. The United States and 
Cuba, the French Union, the Benelux Cus- 
toms Union, Uruguay and Paraguay are other 
examples of preference systems. The gen- 
eral agreement has succeeded in preventing 
an increase in the preferential treatment 
received by countries in these preference 
systems. 

Occasionally the deterioration of political 
relations between countries results in one’s 
wishing to discriminate against the other 
in trade. In 1951, Congress called for the 
withdrawal of all United States trade con- 
cessions to the Soviet bloc, including Czecho- 
slovakia, which is the only Soviet bloc coun- 
try belonging to the general agreement. 
Since this action would have been contrary 
to the agreement, the United States request- 
ed and obtained a waiver of its obligations. 
Such a waiver requires a two-thirds vote of 
the member ccuntries assembled. 

Another waiver obtained by the United 
States just recently is one permitting the 
United States to place quotas or special f¢ 
on imports of agricultural commodities 
which the Secretary of Agriculture deems to 
be interfering with our price support system. 

RESOLVING DISPUTES 


Opinions different as to whether the Gen- 
eral Agreement should allow so many excep- 
tions to the rules. The general] agreement, 
however, contains procedures for resolving 
complaints of one country against another. 
The first step is for a country to enter a 
complaint on the agenda of the annual meet- 
ing. An example was a United States com- 
plaint registered in October 1954 against Bel- 
gium import restrictions of United States 
coal. The United States and Belgium con- 
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sulted at Geneva and the result was favor- 
able to the United States—most of the re- 
strictions were removed. 

If the consultations do not resolve the 
dispute, the complaining country asks that 
the member countries, by a majority vote, ap- 
prove retaliatory action. Such a case OC- 
curred when the United States placed quotas 
on imports of dairy products and The Neth- 
erlands complained that the action denied 
nefits to it resulting from United States 
yncessions given under GATT negotiations. 
ince the quotas were placed by Congress, 
here was nothing the United States negotia- 
could do about removing the restric- 
tions. Therefore, the member countries ap- 
proved the proposed retaliatory import re- 
strictions by the Dutch against United States 
wheat flour 

The working of the general agreement 
described above was not altered substantially 
at the Geneva Conference. The most im- 
portant changes tightened up the exceptions 
on the use of quotas for balance of pay- 
ments, reasons, and for economic deéevelop- 
ment. Under the new agreement, any coun- 
try using quotas for the above reasons must 
periodically justify their use and indicate 
that their use will be temporary. 

Another significant change is that member 
countries must not increase the use of export 
subsidies on manufactured goods between 
now and December 31, 1957. At that time 
consultations will take place on the extent 
to which existing subsidies can be removed. 
On primary products (agricultural and other 
raw materials) the subsidy provision should 
not permit a country using subsidies to gain 
more than its fair share of the market. 

The general agreement and the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation are de- 
signed to expand world trade on an orderly 
basis. In a few weeks a measure will be 
introduced into Congress authorizing United 
States membership in the OTC. 
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PROPOSAL FOR WoRLD TRADE COOPERATION 


The Organization for Trade Cooperation 
fs a new proposal to enable nations to work 
together on problems of world trade. The 
OTC's main function will be to administer 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
a basic and comprehensive trade agreement 
among the United States and 33 other coun- 
tries. 

The OTC was formulated in Geneva, 
Switzerland, at a conference ending in March 
1955, in which the United States and the 
33 other nations participated. The OTC 
would come into being upon approval by 
those (of the 34) nations which account for 
85 percent of the foreign trade of the GATT 
nations. 

The OTC fs made up of an assembly, an 
executive committee, and a secretariat. 

The assembly would meet once a year and 
each of the 34 nations would have 1 vote. 

The executive committee would be made 
up of representatives from 17 nations. The 
5 nations of chief economic importance 
would be includst automatically among the 
17; the United States would obviously be 
1 of the 5. In addition, the composition 
of the executive committee would include 
nations from different geographic areas and 
in different degrees of economic develop- 
ment The executive committee would 
operate according to powers and duties 
assigned to it by the assembly, and decisions 
would be made by a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes cast. 

The secretariat would be headed by a 
director general appointed by the assembly. 
He would have the power to appoint the staff 
and determine their duties and conditions 
of service in accordance with regulations ap- 
proved by the assembly. 

MODEST COST 


The OTC would operate on a moderate 
budget. It would not be substantially greater 
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than the budget which has enabled mem- 
bers of the GATT to meet annually and con- 
duct their business. Each nation’s share 
of the budget would be determined, basic- 
ally, in proportion to that nation’s share of 
the foreign trade of the nations in the GATT. 
At the present time the United States con- 
tributes 17 percent of the budget of GATT 
or about $60,000. This is a slightly lower per- 
centage than the United States share in the 
world trade of the GATT nations. 

The purpose of the OTC would be to 
provide a forum for the business of the 
member nations in the GATT. Functions 
would include discussion of trade disputes 
among nations, sponsoring trade negotia- 
tions, and reviewing various proposals by 
which the trade barriers of individual na- 
tions might be reduced. 

The proposed international organization 
would have no authority to veto the acts 
of individual governments or to impose 
new obligations on them without their con- 
sent. It would have authority only to con- 
sider problems, to recommend courses of 
action, and to determine whether individual 
countries had been hurt by the action of 
others in trade matters. Functions and au- 
thority of the OTC would be substantially 
unchanged from the manner in which the 
GATT has been carried out since its be- 
ginning in 1947. The main difference would 
be a greater degree of coordination and con- 
tinuity in the work of the general agree- 
ment. 

Any nation which is a member of GATT 
would become a member of the OTC. A na- 
tion may be admitted to the GATT by an af- 
firmative vote of two-thirds of the member 
nations. The new nation would also be re- 
quired to enter into trade negotiations with 
other GATT nations. 

The OTC, once established, may “by an 
agreement approved by the Assembly, be 
brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, as one of the specialized agen- 
cies * * *."° Such an agreement would re- 
quire the approval of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. 

President Eisenhower {fs expected to ask 
Congress to approve United States mem- 
bership in the OTC. A bill to this effect 
will soon be introduced in the Congress. 
Rather than either accepting or rejecting 
the OTC as proposed, the Congress may place 
certain conditions on United States mem- 
bership. If these conditions basically alter 
the character of the OTC, the proposal would 
then have to be renegotiated. If other 
countries were unwilling to accept the 
United States conditions, then the new or- 
ganization would not come into being. 

As stated above, approval by nations ac- 
counting for 85 percent of the foreign trade 
of the GATT nations is necessary if the OTC 
is to be accepted. The United States ac- 
counts for 20 percent of this foreign trade. 
United States participation, therefore, is 
vital. 


The Public Interest Is Not Served by 


Secrecy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude an editorial from the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press Democrat of March 29, 
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1955, on the subject of secrecy ing 
ernment. 

The editorial points out the repercys. 
sions following publication of the Yalta 
papers. The proceedings at Yalta wor 
kept secret. Historic decisions wor, 
made, many of them ~esponsible for tha 
tension existing in parts of the world 
today. ; 

It was President Wilson who adyo. 
cated open covenants openly arriveq at 
We should adhere to that Philosophy 
The records of meetings should be 
opened to public view within a reason. 
able length of time. If mistakes wora 
made the people should know what the y 
were and who was responsible in order ty 
be able to reconsider before it is too late 

At a time when this issue is generatino 
considerable controversy I respectfy\y 
call your attention to the following ex. 
pression of interest by a newspaper sery. 
ing an important area of the First Con. 
gressional District of California: 

AT YALTA OR SANTA Rosa, Secrecy Hvrrs 
PUBLIC 

This may be reaching pretty high to prove 
a@ point, but your Press Democrat would like 
to call your attention to the worldwide up- 
roar resulting from publication of the 
American version of what went on at the 
Yalta Conference between Joseph Stalin. 
Winston Churchill, and Franklin D. Roose. 
velt. 

This secret meeting probably was one of 
the most fateful things that has happened 
to date in the troubled history of this world 
Three individuals, speaking for three great 
world powers, met for the purpose of decid- 
ing how to carve up and redistribute vast 
portions of the civilized world. The United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia at the time 
were allies in a major war involving the Big 
Three and some minor allies on one side, 
and Germany and Italy on the other side. 

Two of the Big Three, Britain and the 
United States, were allied with Australia, New 
Zealand and some minor powers in another 
major war with Japan. In both wars, some 
of the allies were minor only because the 
enemy had _ already conquered them 
France, a8 major power, was occupied by the 
German forces. The Philippines were occu- 
pied by Japan. 

Meeting in secrecy, with only their hand- 
picked advisers present, Mr. Stalin, Mr 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill proceeded to 
reshuffle the world. 

The official American version, just released, 
is that Mr. Roosevelt promised to give Rus- 
sia lands held by Japan and China in re- 
turn for Russia eventually declaring war on 
Japan. At the time, Mr. Roosevelt knew 
that the atomic bomb was nearly perfected 
and Russian help was not essential 
defeat of Japan. 

There was tentative agreement to split 
Germany into 5 or 6 unimportant 
countries. There was discussion of freei 
France out of any important postwar set 
tlement. 

At least, that’s what the American notes 
now made public, claim. 

Mr. Churchill, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the Big Three, has not given details 
but he says that the American version 
not correct. 

Now, what we would like you to consider 
is this: 

Using hindsight, the decisions reached re 
now known to have been very good for Rus- 
sia and very poor for the United States 
Some of them were modified later at another 
secret meeting which still remains a secret 
But the things Russia obtained in the Orient 
now threaten the safety of the United States 
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The World Challenges American 
Educators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp. I include herewith an address de- 
livered by Mrs. Dorothy Houghton, Dep- 
uty Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, before the spring con- 
ference of the Education Association of 
the District of Columbia on Saturday, 
March 10, 1955. 

Mrs. Houghton’s address was eloquent, 
inspiring, and informative. I take this 
opportunity to call it to the attention of 
the Members of Congress: 

THE WORLD CHALLENGES AMERICAN EDUCATORS 
Address by Mrs. Dorothy Houghton before 
the spring conference of the Education 
Association of the District of Columbia, 
Saturday, March 10, 1955) 

Technical cooperation with the less well- 
developed nations of the world is a major 
phase of United States foreign policy, as an 
n of the humanitarian interest and 
good will of the American people, and be- 
cause the ultimate benefits to this country 
} y United States assistanee on the basis 
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f tribution to our national interest 
and security. Our programs of technical 
assistance are designed to help build and 
stabilize within the world the kind of na- 
ions and peoples with whom we can live 
peace and who in time of need will place 
r human and natural resources on our 
Through these programs we are waging 
ess war against ignorance, poverty, 
hunger, and disease. 
echnical cooperation has many facets, 
ich as the improvement of health, agri- 
ure, industry, or education, but all of 
em to be fully effective involve educational 
processes. Only by helping the less-devel- 
ped nations to increase their own ability 
co the job for themselves and by them- 
‘ves can any lasting improvements be made. 
In this, education has a key role to play. 
_ American education and technical skill 
nave become a major export item amount- 
more than a hundred million dollars 
This is fast becoming an influential 
1 American foreign policy. The For- 
tions Administration alone has 
1,700 United States educators 
nicians at work in nearly 60 coun- 
help foreign peoples better their 
. Shomic conditions and way of life. Forty- 
ree American universities have contracted 
\s vith foreign universities and governments, 
the help of FOA, to bring American 
methods, and techniques into the 
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educational systems of 29 countries, and 
already have members of their staffs over- 
seas conducting advisory and extension serv- 
ices under 61 contracts, 

Never before has such an opportunity and 
challenge come to any nation. Never have 
sO Many nations come to any nation and 
pleaded “come over and help us. Send us 
your greatest scholars and your most skilled 
scientists and share your knowledge and 
skills with us. Train our teachers and our 
doctors, our agriculturists and our admin- 
istrators in your methods and techniques. 
We will open to you our schools and all our 
other facilities. We will pay our share of 
the costs in our own currencies whether 
it is double or treble your dollar costs. Don't 
delay. Time is running against us.” 

That is the challenge that FOA has ac- 
cepted on behalf of our people. The chal- 
lenge is a fitting tribute to you as educators 
and to your predecessors who in years past 
have labored at scant pay and often with 
slight public recognition to develop a sys- 
tem of education to meet the everyday needs 
of our people. Today in countries where 
once the professor taught only the sons of 
the elite your American colleagues are striv- 
ing to establish a functional concept of 
education geared to meet the needs of peo- 
ple who have burst the shackles of economic 
serfdom to gain their rightful place as free 
citizens of the modern world. 

The problems of the developing nations of 
the world today are so immense that the 
efforts of the United Nations and FOA can 
contribute only a fraction of what is re- 
quired in their solution. Needed also is the 
understanding and selfless work of private 
groups, such as yours. 

You perhaps know of the increasing use 
being made of American universities in pro- 
viding technical assistance to foreign insti- 
tutions and governments. Individual fac- 
ulty members have been borrowed from uni- 
versities, and have served as staff members 
of FOA missions overseas. During the past 
year, FOA has been emphasizing an entirely 
new approach whereby United States educa- 
tional institutions undertake major projects 
overseas, sending their faculty members 
abroad, while faculty and administration 
on the home campus provide technical and 
administrative supporting functions. 

The provision of United States assistance 
in raising the teaching, research, and exten- 
sion standards of a foreign university can 
usually be done best by an education insti- 
tution in this country, which has take gen- 
erations to reach its present level of efficiency 
in just those fields. The American school 
can attack the problem as a well-integrated 
team, with faculty on the home campus ren- 
dering much-needed professional advice, as 
well as undertaking the training of selected 
members of the staff of the foreign partner. 
Outstanding members of university faculties 
are often willing to serve their own univer- 
sity overseas, when they might not be in- 
terested in taking leave from their univer- 
sities to serve as direct Government employ- 
ees. 

Technical-assistance programs are not 
giveaway programs. They are not imposed 
upon any country or people, nor are they 
designed to create an unhealthy dependence 
upon us. These are cooperative programs 
requested by the other governments and 
their people. In support of these programs 
the 39 independent countries and 20 depend- 
ent territories with which we carry out co- 
operative programs of technical assistance 
are spending the equivalent of at least $2 
to every $1 we spend. 

In the past, improvements were imposed 
by conquerors and built with slave labor or 
were given as a largesse from a ruler to his 
subject people. The people themselves had 
no real part or cooperative interest in the 
improvements, The American technician in 
the field is well aware of this, and knows 
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that what he imposes upon his neighbor 


won't last. He knows, too, that giving these 
people something beyond their ability to 
maintain and operate is equally foolish. “The 
guiding principle of all the technical-cooper- 
ation programs is aided-self-help. Nothing 
will remain unless the country participates 
of its own free will and accord; unless its 
people invest their time, their own effort, and 


their money in the projects, too. 

The basic philosophy in which we are en- 
gaged and which we pray may be extended 
even beyond the present free areas, even be- 
yond the Iron Curtain, was expressed by the 
President in his address to the American 
Association of Newspaper Publishers. The 
philosophy that was expressed in that ad- 
dress is the basic philosophy which we are 
carrying on. He said, in part: ‘We are pre- 
pared to reaffirm, with the most concrete evi- 
dence, our readiness to help build a world 
in which all peoples can be productive and 
prosperous. This Government,” he con- 
tinued, “is ready to ask its people to join 
with all nations in devoting a substantial 
percentage of the savings achieved by dis- 
armament to a fund for world aid and re- 
construction. The purposes of this great 
work would be to help other peoples to 
develop the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to stimulate profitable and fair world 
trade, to assist all peoples to know the biess- 
ings of productive freedom. The monu- 
ments to this new kind of war would be 
these: roads and schools, hospitals and 
homes, food and health. We are ready, in 
short, to dedicate our strength to serving the 
needs, rather than the fears, of the world.” 

In the free world—those nations specif- 
ically alined by treaty or agreement be- 
tween ourselves or our immediate allies— 
there are approximately 550 million peo- 
ple. In the Communist orbit there are 850 
million people, comprising one-third of the 
world’s population in one-fourth of the 
world’s land surface. In between there are 
approximately 1 billion neutrals. 

The fellah of the Middle East, the peon 
of Latin America, the coolie of the Far East 
are gradually awakening to the fact that 
things can be different. There are nearly 1 
billion people in these areas of the world, a 
great proportion of them poor and con- 
tinually hungry. Eight out of ten never learn 
to read or write. Two out of three are 
chronicaliy sick with preventable diseases 
that sap their strength and productive pow- 
er. The fellah, the peon, and the coolie 
now know that this does not have to remain 
true. 

We cannot ignore the fact that these bil- 
lion people in underdeveloped regions are 
important to us for a variety of reasons. For 
example, they produce all of the natural rub- 
ber we need. They produce 85 percent of our 
manganese, 77 percent of our tin, and 80 
percent of our antimony. Out of the total 
volume of strategic materials we need, 73 
percent comes from the product of their 
labor. 

It may be too easy for us in the United 
States to blame the turmoil in the Middie 
East and South Asia solely upon the menac- 
ing expansion of Communist totalitarianism. 
It would be unrealistic to ignore the Com- 
munist part in magnifying the trouble in 
Iran, Indochina, Indonesia, and elsewhere. 
We must recognize, however, that the prob- 
lem is not just a creation of Communist 
totalitarianism but is exploited by it. Com- 
munism directs a major portion of its effort 
toward the underdeveloped countries. To- 
day these countries realize that they must 
modernize. The question is how—by taking 
the Communist path, or by modernizing with 
western aid and friendship. The choice 
these peoples make will probably determine 
whether Communist totalitarianism or the 
democratic way of life eventually acquires 
throughout the world a preponderance of 
economic, political, and deiensive power. 
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Should communism succeed in bringing 
most of the underdeveloped countries under 
its voke, the effect upon the free world will 
be disastrous. Political freedom, individual 
dignity, and liberty will suffer a staggering 
blow. Our concern, therefore, for economic 
and social progress in the \ iderdeveloped 
areas of the world is also a concern that the 
distinctive human values of the United States 
and western civilization shall remain alive in 
the worid. 

The primary purpose of such a program fs 
to teach those who, in turn, will teach others 
new and better methods of instruction, to 
develop curriculum and materials for ciass- 
room use, and to advise ministries of educa- 
tion in the broad principles of educational 
administration. Special emphasis has been 
given to literacy campaigns and community 
development so as to lift the economic, 
health, educational, and social structure at 
the village of grassroots level. 

For example, the social and economic fer- 
ment in Iran has required a coordinated at- 
tack on ignorance, ill health, disease, and 
poverty. The FOA mission in Iran has mo- 
bilized its technical and economic aid re- 
sources to assist the Government to provide 
types of services and institutions needed in 
this crisis, training personnel to carry them 
on, and stimulating local communities and 
private enterprise to use their own resources 
in meeting the problems of the country. 
The FOA education program has resulted in 
adoption of a revised and more practical cur- 
riculum for the entire educational system 
of Iran and an extraordinary expansion and 
improvement of the schooling available in 
the rural villages where 60 percent of the 
people live. The training of teachers for 
agriculture, trade and vocations, home- 
making, recreation, and health is carried 
out with FOA help. Approximately 8,000 
rural and urban teachers from every part of 
the country have already been trained, in- 
cluding 3,748 from villages and remote tribes 
who came by donkey, camel, boat, and bus 
to regional training centers set up by FOA 
for inservice summer sessions taught by 
selected village teachers trained at Teheran 
the previous summer. Major emphasis is 
placed on gearing the educational program 
to the needs of the pupils in eech particular 
Village, and stimulating the teachers to cre- 
ate their own teaching materials out of 
what might be found in the village. 

One of the most dramatic and unique 
phases of the FOA education program in 
Iran is its pioneering development of school- 
ing for the approximately 200,000 people still 
living in nomadic tribes. There are now over 
100 schools operating among these tribes, 
with an enrollment of more than 1,000 boys 
and girls. One hundred and five teachers, 
selected (and paid) by the tribal leaders, 
were given intensive training under FOA 
auspices at Shiraz in the summer of 1953, 
and the program was inaugurated last winter. 
By March, 73 schools had been supplied with 
a school tent, portable lap desks, a few 
books, and simple equipment such as easel 
blackboards; 44 more were to receive their 
tents and supplies and begin operation by 
last June. 

In Khorassan, one of the most isolated 
provinces of Iran, an adaptation of the 
American Chautauqua idea has been utilized 
to bring fundamental education to thousands 
of people during the past 6 months. Moving 
from one remote village to another, a team 
of FOA-trained Iranians equipped with mo- 
tion pictures, slide projectors, and simple 
demonstration equipment, presented a 6-day 
course for adults including some rudiments 
of education in health, sanitation, and agri- 
culture, drawing an attendance of up to 
1,000 persons a day. Men and women walked 
many miles to attend the sessions. In some 
of these classes, turbaned Turkomen from 
the high steppes patiently learned infant 
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care, so that they could take the informa- 
tion back to their wives and daughters. 

One thousand five hundred and sixty 
Iranian students, teachers, principals, and 
supervisors have participated directly in arts 
and crafts lessons given by the FOA special- 
ist and her Iranian counterpart during re- 
cent months. A film strip on arts and crafts 
is being produced by the Syracuse Film 
Group, using photographs and drawings 
made by Iranian students and the FOA arts 
and crafts specialists. She also prepared 
Iran's first textbook in the field, a “Creative 
Art Teaching Manual,” designed to assist 
teachers and students to think creatively. 

In Lebanon, one of the educational activi- 
ties of FOA has stimulated production of a 
series of health-education pamphlets of 
great value to the entire Arab world. During 
the summer vacation in 1953, Lebanese pub- 
lic and private schoolteachers from all over 
the country attended a special seminar and 
workshop on school health, whose objective 
was to instruct the Lebanese teachers in this 
field and to develop teaching materials in 
the Arabic language. Up to this time, the 
subject of health had never been introduced 
into the Lebanese curriculum, nor in the 
entire Near East were there any teaching 
materials available on this subject. 

The conference was eminently successful. 
The materials produced by the teachers dur- 
ing the summer were utilized by the Leba- 
nese staff who conducted the workshop in 
turning out a series of school health pam- 
phlets for the use of children and teachers. 
These 50 teachers have, in turn, provided 
training in the same field for the other 
teachers in Lebanon. As a result of this 
workshop, the subject of school health was 
recognized in Lebanon for the first time, and 
a professor was employed at the National 
Teacher Training College to teach this sub- 
ject. 

Last fall at the opening of school the Leba- 
nese workshop staff and some of the teachers 
trained in the workshop conducted a series 
of 2-day institutes and workshops on the 
subject of school health for the teachers in 
each small area. To provide intensive and 
mere individual instruction, each workshop 
was kept small, and an average of almost 
one conference a week on the subject of 
school health was held during the winter 
months. The reaction to these conferences 
was heartening. For most of the Lebanese 
teachers, it was the first opportunity to get 
together on a professional basis to discuss 
their common problems and to cooperate in 
developing their teaching methods and tech- 
niques is a particular field. 

Lebanon has no natural resources in terms 
of agriculture or minerals; her greatest re- 
source is her people. If Lebanon is to make 
full use of this resource, the education staff 
of the Lebanon mission and the mission's 
public health staff, together with the Min- 
istry of Education and the Ministry of 
Health, must cooperate as they have done 
in creating a recognition of the importance 
of health and in developing proper health 
habits and attitudes through adult educa- 
tion and the school system. This project 
illustrates a fundamental approach to a 
basic problem in which the United States 
and the Lebanon Government have worked 
together to provide the basic training re- 
quired to develop a healthy and productive 
country. 

In Ethiopia, there is a critical shortage 
of trained teachers. There are only about 
1,200 teachers in the entire country—lese 
than 1 for every 12,000 persons. Of these, 
800 had less than 4 years of formal educa- 
tion and only 17 had completed high school. 
The problem is further complicated by the 
large number of spoken languages and a 
scarcity of reading material in these dif- 
ferent tongues. 

Under joint programs with the United 
States, substantial progress has been made 
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in Ethiopia’s educational system. A) Fy, 
opian teachers attend intensive tean... 
training courses designed to accomp)j 
one summer the equivalent of a year's 
ular study, thus raising the education, 

of the teaching staff and the quality ,, 
teaching throughout the country. New o,. 
ricula and techniques have been insta), 
to solve the language problem. Instry oe 
in English has been improved and e ndeq 
and new materials are being develoyeg 
Amharic. Teacher salaries have been st, 
ardized, teacher training expanded, ang 
system of orderly promotions estab]i 

Today there are 5 high schools in Ethjon), 
operated under the guidance of Okiahom. 
A. & M. College on an FOA contract. Unites 
States specialists in education have hoc, 
working with Ethiopian representatives 
plans to establish 8 additional secondary 
schools within the next year. The numbe 
graduating from high school each year ha: 
been tripled as a direct result of the Fo, 
program. 

Probably the most distinctive contriby: 
of the FOA program to Ethiopian educat 
is the preparation of the first 
book ever devoted to the geography of 
Ethiopia. Written for use at third grade 
level by & FOA geography adviser, it was 
accepted by the ministry of education anq 
distributed to 100 schools during the last 
week of May 1954. This preliminary edition 
is in 4 parts, a text in Amharic for use by the 
students, the same text in English, 
guides to the text in Amharic and in English 
for the teachers. After an initial period of 
trial in the 150 schools, and possible revision 
based on that experience, the book is to be 
printed by the Ministry of Education. 

In the war-devastated areas of Korea our 
own GI's have not waited for their Govern- 
ment to act but, with their own hands and 
money, have begun to rebuild the village 
schools. These sons of ours have made con- 
tributions of several million dollars. Senator 
THYE reported to Congress that he saw them 
on a blustery December day laying up the 
stone masonry of new school buildings. It 
was their own peaceful contribution to a free 
world—of greater importance over the course 
of the years than the winning of a battle 
in war. 

To finance these programs costs each 
citizen of the United States less than 8 cents 
a year. The expenditures of the other coun- 
tries amount, in many instances, to much 
more than twice the United States contribu- 
tion. In the fiscal year 1954 only 2 percent 
of FOA’s appropriation was spent on pro- 
grams of technical assistance. This year 5 
percent or approximately $116,500,000 Is go- 
ing into those programs. 

As you are well aware, technical assistance 
is only one of the ways in which we 
meeting our international problems. 1) 
mutual defense assistance program is another 
phase of the FOA program. While we are 
not in the business of arming the whol 
world, we do supply friendly nations those 
weapons, equipment, and other items which 
they need to meet an agreed level of effec- 
tive defense, but which they are unable to 
make, buy, or otherwise obtain for tiem- 
selves. In most cases the other countries 
do most of the work; we supply the missing 
links. 

Another way of protecting our interes's 
and of attaining our foreign policy obje- 
tives is by means of our programs of ec0- 
nomic aid for defense, for development, aud 
to meet emergency situations. Such aid 
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school text. 
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was used, for instance, a year ago to kee 
Iran from going bankrupt and possibly 12 


Communist hands. Considering the strategic 
location and oil reserves of Iran, such 4 
investment of United States funds can we 
be considered a good bargain. More recenty 
such aid has been used in Bolivia, in Guate- 
mala, and now in Indochina, especially '9 
connection with the resettiement of hail 4 








refugees from communism in North 


neept of the mutual-secfrity pro- 
n "es somewhat from year to year, 
"+ changed conditions in world af- 
nstance, massive economic aid 
y appears to be a thing of the 
our program this year no such aid 
ted or will be allocated to Europe 
few special cases, such as Spain, 
and Greece, and in these in- 
to enable those countries to 

' ‘defense level which would be 
“their normal capacities. Total ap- 
of new funds for the mutual- 
ram are down from $6 billion 
vear 1953 to $2.8 billion for fiscal 
" This reduction is the result of 
2 2 rmously improved economic posi- 
iwide; (b) the substantial comple- 
» initial period of vast and rapid 
buildup; and (c) the establishment 
in international military affairs 
if necessary, be sustained for 
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annot, nor do we seek to buy the 

f men, but we are firmly convinced 

igh the Foreign Operations Admin- 
n’s programs we can develop the un- 
ding and promote the economic de- 
pment which will permit the underdevel- 
i nations of the world to move forward 
ce their place as true partners and 
friends in the world community. 

It is not enough to share our Knowledge 
and our skills; it is not enough to teach 
others how to use new machines and in- 
trial methods. As educators, you will 
rstand that we must share ourselves— 
our ideals, our beliefs—recognizing others as 
our equals and cherishing them as our 
friends. Whenever an American goes over- 
seas under an FOA-sponsored program, he 
will be working with a local national coun- 
terpart. The American will stay for a very 
brief 2 years, but he must leave within the 
person of his counterpart and all whom he 
may reach that spirit which is the dynamic 
for all he attempts. It is an exacting test 
to apply, but unless he has left a trusted 
and trusting friend he has failed in his mis- 
sion. Not all can meet such a challenge. 
Perhaps the world is asking too much of 
us, but the opportunity is ours to build new 
frontiers of understanding and peace. 
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Willow Run Not Proper Base for 
Jet Plane Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of 
April 18, 1955: 


WiLLow Run Nor Proper BASE FOR 
Jet PLANE OPERATIONS 

If the Air Force stands by its tentative 
decision to move jet planes to Willow Run, 
the action will indicate a great disregard for 
& few economic fundamentals and for the 
pocketbooks of taxpayers in general. How 
Air Force officials ever arrived at the decision 
" send the jets is rather mysterious in view 
ol the very strong arguments that can be 
marshaled against it. 

No doubt they have had to provide them- 
selves with mental blinders in most discus- 
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sions of jet operations. Nobody anywhere 
seems to want a jet base nearby. And sel- 
dom was a greater squawk raised than that 
over setting up a jet base in northern Mich- 
igan last fall. But there are certain salient 
facts about the Willow Run operations that 
they seem unwilling to face. 

Their intended action first became known 
when they turned down a University of 
Michigan request for use of a hangar which 
they owned at Willow Run. The university 
is carrying on an extensive secret research 
program for the Government and needs room 
for expansion. The Air Force didn't reply 
for some months, and only recently refused 
the request on the grounds of the jets’ com- 
ing in July. 

Since then, in face of growing protests 
from Washtenaw County officials and citi- 
zens, the Air Force has stood its ground. 
While no definite decision has been reached 
on the matter, say Air Force officials, the 
planes will be based at Willow Run 4s an- 
nounced earlier, unless more factors are 
brought into the picture. 

In selecting Willow Run as a jet base, they 
passed over nearby Wayne Major Airport 
which is already equipped to handle military 
aircraft—to the tune of $3 million in instal- 
lations, in fact. The Michigan Air National 
Guard and two commercial airlines are the 
lonely users of the Wayne field now, while 
Willow Run’s 9 commercial airlines handle a 
busy schedule of 320 regular flights per day. 

But Wayne Major doesn’t want the jets 
either. Leroy C. Smith, Wayne County road 
commissioner, wants Willow Run's nine com- 
mercial airlines, instead. He has made 
overtures to the separate airlines, and has 
called a May meeting to discuss the switch. 
Navy and Marine aircraft, pressed for space 
at Grosse Ile, were recently denied the use 
of Wayne Major facilities by Smith on the 
grounds that there would be no room for 
them when the airlines moved from Willow 
Run, 

Wayne's blandishments have found a cold 
reception among the nine airlines. The 
negligible differential in driving time to the 
Wayne terminal from Detroit is not sufficient 
to offset the huge costs the move would in- 
cur. Representative Grorce MEApDER, of Ann 
Arbor, Second District Republican Congress- 
man, on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this week estimated that the cost 
of preparing the Wayne Major Airport would 
be $20 million to $30 million, a sum that 
would have to be provided by Wayne County 
taxpayers and the Federal Government. 

Willow Run, on the other hand, handles 
the sixth largest passenger volume among 
the Nation’s airports at a negligible cost to 
the taxpayer. 

While the airlines would not ordinarily be 
receptive to Wayne County’s invitation, they 
are apprehensive about the jets. Jet opera- 
tions constitute a hazard for ordinary air 
traffic, and they would hesitate to jeopardize 
their passengers’ safety. 

The disastrous effects of basing jets at 
Willow Run would probably not end with a 
mass migration of the airlines, if they de- 
cided to move. Observers also feel that the 
operations could hamper development of the 
proposed 1,100-home West Willow subdivi- 
sion immediately west of the airport, as well 
as the multi-million-dollar redevelopment 
project planned for Willow Run proper. The 
two Government financing agencies, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, have definite restric- 
tions covering housing loans on land near 
jet and military aircraft installations. 

All of these reverberating results can be 
forestalled if the Air Force follows the logi- 
cal procedure of basing its plans at an airport 
that can easily accommodate them—Wayne 
Major. 

For the Air Force to sabotage an extremely 
satisfactory arrangement between the uni- 
versity and the airlines at Willow Run, at 


\~ 
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great cost to the citizens of Michigan, would 
be economic folly. Surely they will be 
sensible to let such a thing happen. 


Loo 





UNESCO and American Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the fight against illiteracy, ig- 
norance, and intolerance, which has 
been one of the driving forces of Ameri- 
can history, is today being carried for- 
ward throughout the world by UNESCO, 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. What 
UNESCO's activities mean to Americans 
is outlined in an article by Mr. John D. 
Connors, director of education for the 
AFL, which I include under unanimous 
consent: 


UNESCO AND AMERICAN WORKERS 


(By John D. Connors, director of education, 
A. F. of L.) 

Of vital importance to American citizens— 
and particularly to American workers—is 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
UNESCO, one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, works to carry out the 
primary purposes of the parent body, the 
establishment and the protection of world 
peace. 

UNESCO works toward this goal by pro- 
moting cooperation among the nations 
through education, science, and culture. Its 
purpose, thus, is of importance to all peace- 
loving people. Because it works to promote 
peace—and does this through fighting illit- 
eracy, ignorance, and intolerance—UNESCO 
is particularly important to American work- 
ers who have fought these enemies for 
decades through the American Federation 
of Labor. 

By encouraging education in reading and 
writing, in scientific and in vocational skills, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization is helping to raise 
the living standards of all people. This nec- 
essarily will tend to raise the standards of 
living of American workers as well as of all 
other segments of our national community. 


One of the greatest contributions of 
UNESCO, through education, is the blows 
that it deals the international Communist 
conspiracy. In sone parts of Asia and Africa, 
Soviet agents and local Communists carry 
on, with some success, campaigns of propa- 
ganda based on lies, half-truths and distor- 
tions. Facts, through education, stop this 
Red technique in its tracks. Facts about the 
free way of life, its culture, its ideals, and 
its material progress provide the Asian and 
the African with a valid basis of Judgment. 
Perhaps this explains why Communist Russia 
boycotted UNESCO for so long and forbade 
its satellites to become or to remain members. 


Only at the recent general conference of 
UNESCO held at Montevideo, Uruguay, where 
this writer had the honor to serve as labor 
adviser to the United States delegation upon 
recommendation of President Meany, did 
Communist Russia exercise its right to 
UNESCO membership as a member of the 
United Nations. This late coming was, of 
course, merely a part of the friendly face 
which the Communists use from time to 
time when they hope to serve their own 
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purposes thereby. This action fits in with 
their current peace crusade, which is fraudu- 
lent and designed to lull the free world into 
inaction. 

At Montevideo the Soviets led their usual 
drive to force the seating of Chinese Com- 
munists as the representatives of China, 
This move was defeated, 41 to 6. Similar at- 
tempts to admit the Soviet puppet govern- 
ments of Rumania and Bulgaria were like- 
wise defeated. 

Underlining the democratic nature of 
UNESCO, the Montevideo conference amend- 
ed the UNESCO constitution, 49 to 9, to 
prohibit the executive board from initiating 
activities beyond policy directives passed by 
the general conference itself. Policy au- 
thority was thus kept firmly in the hands of 
the general representatives. 

One of the most important activities of 
UNESCO is its battle against illiteracy. The 
American concepts of liberty, due process, 
freedom of speech, protection against invol- 
untary servitude, democracy and the like 
have little meaning for ® man who can- 
not read. Self-government, so important 
to us, has little reality for a person who has 
neither experienced nor studied about it. 
Therefore, in its basic aim, mass education, 
UNESCO is contributing to the cause of 
freedom. 

UNESCO by its constitution is an inter- 
national agency. It does not operate as a 
supra-national organization. Rather it acts 
by, through and for sovereign independent 
nations. Its facilities and aid are extended 
only on request of a national state, and then 
only as that state requests. UNESCO's con- 
stitution provides as follows: 

“With a view to promoting the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the 
member nations, the organization is pro- 
hibited from interfering in matters which are 
essentially within a nation's jurisdiction.” 

That this proscription is honored by the 
director-general and the 200-person secre- 
tariat of UNESCO gives the lie to the isola- 
tionists’ charge that UNESCO is attempting 
to dominate the American or any other school 
system. 

Since its establishment {n November 1945 
at a meeting of allied ministers of education 
in London, UNESCO has grown in member- 
ship and activities. As one of the founding 
nations, the United States has given UNESCO 
close support. There are now 73 member 
states. These determine policy questions 
and approve the program and budget at gen- 
eral conferences every 2 years. 

Between conferences this world educa- 
tional organization is governed by an execu- 
tive board meeting several times each year. 
Day-to-day operations are carried on, from 
UNESCO's Paris headquarters‘and in the 
field, by the permanent staff (the secre- 
tariat) under the direction of a director- 
general. The present director-general is an 
American, Luther Evans, the former head 
of the Library of Congress. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO was established by Congress in 
1946. Sixty of the 100 members, all ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, are nom- 
inated by national voluntary organizations. 
As one of these organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor has been represented 
on the national commission from its incep- 
tion. The writer is the present representa- 
tive and is a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The United States national commission 
was set up, as were similar national commis- 
sions in other member countries, to advise 
the Government on the kinds of projects it 
believes that UNESCO should undertake, to 
cooperate with UNESCO's activities and to 
provide information to our citizens about 
this important agency of the United Nations. 

This support of UNESCO by our Govern- 
ment and the A. F. of L. is based not only on 
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the high alms of UNESCO but also on its 
solid achievements and its proposed future 
program. 

Primary among the UNESCO activities in 
which the American labor movement is in- 
terested is the holding of international semi- 
nars for specialists in labor education, such 
as those held in recent years at the Chateau 
de la Breviere, not far from Paris. Here 
during one summer session, for example, 
some dozen American trade unionists met 
with their counterparts from other coun- 
tries to exchange ideas, techniques, and in- 
formation. 

In the UNESCO exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram last summer, a group of American 
trade unionists toured Europe studying labor 
organizations, working conditions, etc., in 
several countries. Plans are now underway 
for the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees to charter a plane 
to take a group of its members on a similar 
4-week study tour of 6 countries this year. 

These activities serve a double purpose: 
first, to enable workers in other countries 
to learn firsthand from Americans about our 
economic life; and, second, to enable our own 
workers in turn to learn from trade union- 
ists of other countries more about their ways 
of life and work. This mutual give-and- 
take is of vast benefit in pointing up the 
economic problems faced by all workers and 
how they are solved through free, democratic 
trade unions. 

America’s labor movement also supports 
the UNESCO clearinghouse for educational, 
scientific, and cultural information; the 
seminars of experts on the problems of edu- 
cation for women, evaluation of textbooks 
and television, and the special problems of 
arid zones; the missions of specialists assist- 
ing member states, who request it, in the 
improvement of their educational systems; 
the efforts to establish free public libraries 
more widely; and the many other widespread 
activities of UNESCO. Among the more im- 
portant projects is the positive encourage- 
ment of the free exchange of information 
among the nations of the world. 

Its accomplishments, too numerous to de- 
tail here, have won for UNESCO the praise 
of American labor and our Government. 
Warm endorsement has come, also, from the 
leaders of all major religious groups in the 
United States. 

If the past achievements of UNESCO are 
noteworthy, its current program is also im- 
pressive. The 1955-56 program, adopted in 
Montevideo, includes an expanded program 
of technical assistance in the form of ex- 
change among nations of those skills, tech- 
niques, and factual information which will 
assist mutual economic development. 

Scientific and technical document centers 
will be completed in Mexico, Egypt, India, 
and Yugoslavia. Primary and secondary ed- 
ucation programs will be carried on in 19 
countries. With the direct aim of teaching 
skills required for a higher living standard, 
fundamental education programs will be 
conducted in 9 countries, while 8 will re- 
ceive help in technical education projects. 

As in the past, the training of adults and 
children, the education of teachers, the at- 
tack on illiteracy, the training of scientists, 
the support of research, the reproduction 
and the translation of the great literature of 
all countries, of the great works of art—all 
of these and other projects will continue. 

What does all this cost us, as taxpayers? 
About 3 cents per person per year. Even 
from the standpoint of self-interest alone, 
the benefits to Americans in terms of in- 
creased world productivity, accelerated in- 
ternational trade, and increased under- 
standing make this a very good investment 
in peace and security. 

It is to be hoped that, as literacy increases, 
the workers in the economically underdevel- 
oped nations will learn how far superior the 
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lot of the workers in the democratic eo). 
tries is to their own. " 

This could well lead to the organizat;,, 
of strong and free trade unions which wou 
advance labor's economic well-being an, 
thus expand the economies of their coup, 
tries. : 

As President George Meany stated in his 
New Year's message in summarizing the p;), 
gram of 1955 for American labor: on 

“Our first concern must be for the pre. 
ervation of peace. That goal can be a. 
complished by strengthening our national 
defense, by reinforcing our alliance with +, 
free nations of the world, by participating 
with them in effective programs for broag, 
ening international trade and economis 
growth and by joint resistance against any 
further appeasement of the Soviet conspir. 
acy.” : 

There can be no doubt that the program, 
of UNESCO will serve to assist the free woriq 
in accomplishing its goal of preserving the 
peace. 

Since much of the bad feeling, suspicion 
and distrust between peoples is based on 
ignorance, which evil leaders can turn to 
their selfish advantage, the work of interna. 
tional education can make a concrete contri. 
bution to peace. As the people of the earth 
learn more generally, they will learn more 
about the Soviet slave empire and be abis 
to see through its disguise as a reform move. 
ment. They will learn—particularly those in 
Asia and Africa who have had little if any 
experience in democracy—that the oppressed 
have the most to gain through freedom; that 
they would lose even the little they now have 
through Communist tyranny. 

The United Nations and its educa. 
tional, scientific, and cultural organization, 
UNESCO, are in the forefront of the inter- 
national struggle for freedom and peace 
UNESCO is helping the workers in many 
countries in their struggle for bread and 
peace. 

In the preamble to the constitution of 
UNESCO is a phrase which is almost an 
axiom: 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, tt 
is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” 


Editorial Comment on the Tariff Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to !n- 
clude an editorial from the April 5 issue 
of the Eureka (Calif.) Humboldt Stanc- 
ard. Z 

I, personally, am very appreciative 0 
the comments in this editorial on te 
problem of tariffs and trade. Such 4 
constructive analysis is heartening, 
pecially in view of the constant pu) 
lished criticism which would infer tha 
Congress is opposed to world trade 

I know it is not the intent of Congres 
to restrict trade. We are fully aware 
that trade between nations of the word 
is good for all concerned. But certain 
checks are necessary or else the high 
standard of living attained by 
American people—through their own ¢- 
forts and enterprise—would surely be 
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ved if America were made a 


jeepers : 
ground for surplus foreign 


imping 
nroduction. 
“The wide variance between American 
workers’ standards and those of other 
yntries should never be lost sight of 
in formulating trade agreements. Too 
often this has been ignored, or mini- 
zed, by those who would substitute in- 
ter ‘national politics for sound economic 
reasonilt ng in negotiating tariff conces- 
Cc ongress should have the right of veto 
over proposed tariff negotiations, in a 
like manner accorded Presidential re- 
anization plans. 

7 am pleased to include the views on 
this subject expressed, as follows, by one 
of the leading newspapers in the First 
Congressional District of California: 
SCUDDER ON TARIFF RATES 


In the news from Congress these days 
there is a good deal of comment relative to 
GATT, a term which is somewhat reminiscent 
yf the alphabetical maze associated with the 
advent and course of the New Deal, which 
coined so many such references to identify 
the myriad agencies that sprang up during 
that period. 
GATT, by way of information, means Gen- 
ral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
agency itself was set up about 7 years ago, 
representing an agreement among some 33 
nations (including the United States) as a 
sort of temporary tariff truce, devised as a 
method of promoting exchange among these 
nations during the period of postwar read- 
justment. Recently, the State and foreign 
departments of the participating nations 
agreed at Geneva, Switzerland, to put the 
arrangement on a more permanent basis. 
This new agreement, however, has had the 
result of stirring up a controversy between 
the administration and Congress over its 
provisions, its proposed duration and various 
ther factors. Basically, what it boils down 
to is a battle over the question of whether 
Congress or the administration in power shall 
ol tariff levies. The significance of the 
irrent controversy and the importance of 
the issue are indicated by the fact that, ac- 
cording to veteran observers, the debate now 
raging in Congress is the hottest since 1929, 
when the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was 
adopted to set up a protective wall around 
Gepression-struck American industry. 
ooo reducing the dispute to its basic 
‘ments, the issue is that which has been 
debated for a great many years—protective 
tariff versus relatively free trade. And, for 
that matter, this is an issue which doubtless 
hever will be finally settled, in view of the 
posing political philosophies involved rep- 
resenting, largely, partisan views. 
. at any rate, however, Congressman Husert 
B. ScuppeR, representing our own First Cali- 
"la Congressional District, voiced some 
‘sniicant and timely comment on the en- 
Ure tariff situation, including GATT, in re- 
‘xs Made recently in the House of Rep- 
‘ntatives, Mr. Scupper prefaced his re- 
cS _ the declaration that tariff rate 
sollations should not be made a pawn or 
"saining point in international politics 
rather, should be based solely upon 
‘omic conditions existing in the coun- 
> Involved and should be equitable from 
standpoint of the importing country and 
ur American economy. And this, certainly, 
‘S& point of view that makes extremely 


od sense, 


slo! 























Mr. Scupper pointed out, among other 
igs, that the United States has been a 
Consistent leader in reducing tariff rates to 
* point where, at the present time, our tariff 
rates are among the lowest in the world, 5.1 
perc on on the average. By contrast, 37 
*r countries maintain higher tariff rates. 
example, the United Kingdom imposes a 
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tariff schedule amounting to 25.6 percent on 
the average, including revenue duties and, 
in addition, imposes strict quotas, license 
requirements, dollar control and favors em- 
pire countries with low rates. France has 
an average tariff rate of 10.6 percent, Mexico 
20.6 percent and Japan as high as 50 percent 
on some items. 

Again, Mr. Scupper points out that the an- 
swer to the trade problem does not lie in the 
relatively simple approach of cutting Ameri- 
can tariff rates. He insists, and rightly, that 
schedules must be considered from the 
standpoint of American industry, labor, and 
agriculture and that this Nation cannot 
afford to go along with the idea that we can 
absorb the surplus of our overseas friends 
with whom we do business. 

On this latter score, he points out that 
as Americans we are justifiably proud of 
our high standard of living. For instance, 
American industrial workers receive an av- 
erage of $1.83 per hour, compared to 19 cents 
in Japan, 46 cents in France, 47 cents in 
Britain, 44 cents in West Germany, and corre- 
spondingly low wages in other countries. 
Domestic producers, he points out, cannot 
compete with products from cheap-labor 
areas because, largely due to United States 
aid and assistance programs, other industrial 
nations now have machines as modern and 
efficient as our own, with equally skilled 
laborers. Without protective tariff regula- 
tions, he declares, the end result will be 
the tearing down of our hard-earned wage 
standards. Which, again, is a viewpoint that 
makes good sense, 

Bringing the situation down to cases, Mr. 
ScuppDER notes that in our own district the 
price of crabmeat has been driven to such 
a low point by imports that it is almost 
financially imposible for local fishermen to 
operate, with several plants already closed 
down. Japan, in this instance, represents 
the threat to American industry, in view of 
the fact that 60 percent of the crabmeat 
consumed in this country is imported from 
that country. A similar situation is threat- 
ening the plywood industry, due largely to 
the fact that hardboard has been erroneously 
classified as a paper product under the exist- 
ing tariff rules. 

In summing up his stand, Mr. ScuppEr de- 
clares: 

“Tariff rates should be based wholly on 
the findings of a bipartisan Tariff Commis- 
sion, after receiving testimony from repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture * * * based on economic conditions as 
they exist. Those findings should be final, 
and if they are to be varied in any manner, 
it should not be done without congressional 
approval. In this way the constitutional 
responsibility of Congress in determining 
trade policies would be maintained, and ade- 
quate protection should thereby be accorded 
our economy.” 

And again it is apparent that anyone con- 
cerned with American industry and our 
American standard of living (a concern 
which, unfortunately, seems to have been 
lost sight of by some of our high-pressure 
foreign aid ‘‘do-gooders’”’) must concur with 
Mr. ScuDDER’s comments. 





New Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
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torial from the Detroit (Mich.) News of 
April 18, 1955: 
New Horizons 
Apparently Governor Williams has accept- 
ed the Democratic showing in this month's 
election as a mandate to see the world. He 
left New York’s Idlewild yesterday with bow 


ties to last him through England, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece, and 
France. 


His tour will consume 3 weeks and end in 
New York and Washington, where he will be 
exposed to reporters and TV interviewers, 
drawing him out on the world’s troubles. 

Others before him—Adlai Stevenson and 
the late Wendell Willkie and Tom Dewey— 
had made their grand tours when their box 
appeal had already wilted. It may be then 
that Governor Williams sees some point in 
staging his hegira at this point, against the 
background of 1956, when his aspirations to 
the Presidency come to full flower. 

This is the seventh time this year the gov- 
ernor has left the formalities of office to 
Lieutenant Governor Hart. He has been ab- 
sent on chores as far afield as telling Cali- 
fornians they should have honest elections. 

For 6 years the governor has won consid- 
erable sympathy with his complaint that he 
couldn't get the cooperation of the legisla- 
ture. In most of that time the legislature 
was in no mood to cooperate with itself. In 
the present year, with the legislature moving 
into the climactic weeks of debate on his 
program, he is beguiled by the prospect of 
being heard over an international radio 
hookup from Tel Aviv. 

Only the unreflective will wonder why the 
governor can afford to be absent at so criti- 
cal a juncture in our public affairs. Actual- 
ly, his absence changes little. As long as 
government remains under the watchful eye 
of Michigan’s No. 1 Democrat, Walter Reu- 
ther, the governor in good conscience feels 
he can leave Lansing to campaign, even in 
Istanbul, 





Food: Not Less, but More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the current 
issue of Newsweek, under the heading 
of “Food: Not Less, but More,” carries a 
most interesting article on the subject of 
agricultural research. 

The article makes reference to the 
work of the Council for Agricultural and 
Chemurgic Research, formerly known as 
the National Farm Chemurgic Council. 
This organization which for many years 
has sponsored and encouraged the de- 
velopment of industrial uses for agricul- 
tural products is now broadening its 
activities. Under the able leadership of 
its president, Henry T. McKnight, it has 
enlisted the support and assistance of all 
of the general nationwide farm organi- 
zations. Its board of directors includes 
representatives of farm groups as well as 
officials of many business organizations 
dealing with agriculture. I am told that 
five major foundations are now con- 
tributing members of the organization. 

The council, of course, works with 
Jand-grant colleges, the Department of 
Agriculture and other Government 
agencies as well as private research or- 
ganizations. 
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The Newsweek article, which Iam sub- 
mitting herewith as a part of my re- 
marks. is a challenging discussion, not 
only of recent research achievements in 
arriculture, but of the many problems 
which lie ahead in that field: 

Foop: Not Less, BuT MorRE 


Behind each mouthful we eat, behind the 
farmer, the food processor, and the super- 


market, stands a little-publicized but criti- 
important line of endeavor—agricul- 


cally 
tural research. Within a generation, the 
men of this quietly phenomenal! science have 
put a meaty abundance on the American 
dinner table envied by all the world. 

But with miracles come huge problems. 
From a glance at the current United States 
farm surplus, one might conclude that sci- 
and mechanization have lured the 
farmer into overproduction. The truth is 
ar from this. The embarrassing pileup of 

heat, corn, butter, etc., is destined to vanish 


nce 


One good drought could do it. Tn any 
it will soon be eaten away as the pop- 
boom adds 2.5 million mouths a 
the national stomach. If these 


( e, 
ulation 
year to 
In vuths are to be fed, farmers must become 
much more scientific than even the best of 
them are today. 

In the following special report, based on 
talks with top authorities in the field, News- 
week Science Editor Richard K. Winslow 
tells of the marvels already achieved by ag- 
ricultural research and of the knotty prob- 
lems still to be solved: 

“Last week a canny Iowa farm manager, 
an old hand at ‘selling’ research, put his 
finger on the changed mood that has revo- 
lutionized American farming. 

“Before the war, the county agent needed 
reveral seasons to put across a proven point 
on soil care or insect control. Most farm- 
ers would wait for the fellow down the road 
to try it first. Today, it’s the Other way 
around. A farmer snoops around an experi- 
ment station, then rushes back to try some 
discovery that the scientists haven't half 
tested.” 

For the 1955 season, this sclence-minded 
farmer has a bumper crop of fresh wonders 
to keep his eye on. 

A Midwest experiment station is about 
to release a strain of corn with husks s0 
tough a bird can’t peck through. It will 
also fend off its old enemy, the borer. 

Since January, American cattlemen have 
been slipping a female sex hormone, stilbes- 
trol, to 2 million steers to make them bigger 
quicker on less feed (an operation, scien- 
tists say, that will not affect a steak-lover's 
manhood). 

Breeders also are talking seriously of im- 
pregnating 200,000 cows with the frozen se- 
men of a single prize bull. 

In New York City, a chemist is taking the 
last Kinks out of an edible sugar-based de- 
tergent made from cane and beet sugar. 
Soap and soap powders containing it do not 
leave rings around the bathtub, do not sting 
the eyes—and wash spinach thoroughly. 

More, more: To some experts—the ones 
who can see beyond the misleading moun- 
tains of today’s surpluses—such advances are 
deceptive. They are not nearly enough to 
assure that United States agriculture will 
continue to get its Job done. 

One of these men, Dr. Byron T. Shaw, farm 
research chief of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimates that, if the 
average American is to continue to have as 
much meat to eat as he did last year, all 
acreage that is currently idle will have to 
be back at work by 1960. By 1975, even if 
all marginal lands are used, there might be 
@ deficit of more than 100 million acres. To 
meet this, livestock production alone will 


have to be nearly doubled on the land at 
hand. 
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But the output of the hard-pressed hen, 
for example, has already been pushed from 
an average 100 eggs a year to 180. Broilers 
have 70 percent more meat on them. For 
further big increases, the hen and her 
rations—already nutritional dynamite—will 
have to undergo some serious redesigning. 

Big push: To improve and broaden agri- 
cultural research, the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council—a group of influential farm, 
industrry, scientific, and Government lead- 
ers—is launching a concerted campaign on 
many fronts this month. This is the group 
which has long pioneered in promoting in- 
dustrial uses for such items as corncobs, soy- 
beans, peanuts, and other farm products. 
They have made such a dramatic success of 
this that these products now account for 8 
percent of the $30 billion total farm sales. 
However the chances for further expansion 
along these lines look dim in view of the 
mounting competition from petroleum de- 
rivatives. So the council is currently broad. 
ening its scope to embrace all aspects of agri- 
cultural study, from the test tube to the 
consumer’s palate. (To emphasize this, it is 
changing its name to the Council for Agri- 
cultural and Chemurgic Research.) 

The council’s president, Henry T. Mc- 
Knight, a Virginia cattle raiser, is alarmed 
by the not too surprising fact that in- 
dustry’s investment in research is five times 
that of agriculture. “It seems pretty short- 
sighted,’”’ McKnight says, “when you consider 
that the $15 million spent to develop hybrid 
corn now brings in more than $1 billion a 
year.” 

To keep the United States diet as rich as 
now in protein, McKnight figures that the 
$300 million spent last year for farm research 
must be doubled within 5 years. (Half of 
the annual bill is paid by the government, 
Federal and State, and half by food 
processors and farm suppliers.) 

Antibiotics: Whether or not the council 
achieves its goal in that short time, farm re- 
search will continue to unfold excitingly. 
The big news story at the moment is what is 
being done with antibiotics, the wonderfully 
versatile wonder drugs which alone may 
prove a considerable antidote for the land 
shortage. They are performing startling 
feats in making an animal transform more 
of what it eats into good lean meat. 

Antibiotics were initially used on animals 
to Knock out bacterial infections. Soon, 
scientists found that in smaller doses, they 
also made the animals grow faster. First 
fed to chickens and pigs, they have been 
supercharging cattle and sheep to a profit- 
doubling extent in the last 2 years. Even 
mink and beagles are thriving on them. In 
Terre Haute, Ind., the Pfizer Research and 
Development Farm, which feeds and weighs 
experimental cattle like rats, now serves a 
special antibiotic-and-hormone cocktail that 
is setting fantastic new records for induced 
growth. 

Antibiotics may have even greater poten- 
tial for plants. Fresh on the market are 
streptomycin sprays that knock out costly 
bacterial blights on fruit trees, tobacco, 
peppers, tomatoes, and potatoes. After 
treatment, the plants show big crop gains, 
leading to speculation that antibiotics not 
only control plant diseases but may, as was 
found with animals, somehow stimulate 
plant growth. 

Experimentally, these potent substances 
are also controlling fungus attacks, respon- 
sible for a major part of the Nation’s $5 
billion-a-year crop loss from pests. They 
are being screened as insecticides. Dramat- 
ically, they are being studied as a means of 
altering and improving the very chemical 
characteristics of plants, including tobacco 
and cabbage, as they grow to maturity. 

A present obstacle to their widespread use 
for all this is an economic one. Antibiotics 
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are pretty expensive for repeated spray); » 
low-price crops. 7 

Closer at hand, probably, ts the anti) 
preserving of meat, dairy products i ve 
tables. This may soon compete with + 5 
tion sterilization of foods, which, apart fr., 
some use in preventing potato spoilape , 
still some years away. Dr. F. E. Deather; 
head of the Ohio State Biochemistry 
ment, embalms fresh-kKilled steers si; 
pumping an antibiotic through their ar 
The meat then will keep through 3 | 
mer days and acquires, in the proces 
cate aged flavor. Similarly, by pump); 
brine and smoke flavor into a slauch:, 
hog, Dr. Deatheridge thinks he can put 
and bacon on the table in 3 days i: 

3 weeks. 

Future gaps: Supplementing the anti. 
biotics, hormones, and other surpris« 
brink of development, the enterprisir 
er of the future will have an old stand 
to rely on: A choice of some 40,000 agricy). 
tural chemicals developed over years of re. 
search, 

All these will help, but the farmer wil! sty) 
have other problems—pressing problems that 
demand immediate and thorough iny 
tion if those 2.5 million new mouths ; 
are to be adequately fed. Some of t} 

Mechanized as farming is, the far 
spends an estimated 65 percent of his day 
shoveling, lifting, and toting. Needed: : 
variety of radical labor-saving devices 
everything from fertilizer spread by the san 
vehicle that delivers it to the farm, to pipe- 
lines for milk from the udder to the vat 

Marketing is often a Stone Age proce: 
capable of depressing many a farm item 
even when production has been modernized. 


to sell his beverage, for instance, as fast as 
brewers do, and research to ease the way 
for more vertical organization in marketing 

Though botanists have cataloged 300,000 
plants from all over the world, chemists hay 
intensively analyzed no more than a dozen, 
notably corn and soybeans, for use by indus- 
try. Needed: A greatly stepped-up searcl 
of all plant life for new foods, pharmaceuti 
cals, and chemical products. 

By 1970 American industry will have dou- 
bled its already gargantuan thirst for water. 
With water already in tight supply ove 
of the Nation, crop irrigation is spreading 
fast over the eastern half of the country, 
for it enlarges the yields and helps insu 
against drought. Needed: Commonsense, 
stricter conservation, and above all, more 
research—on the development of crops and 
grasses thriving on less water, and on round- 
ing out theories of the water cycle that can 
be applied to each locality. 

This is perhaps the biggest and most 
ominous scientific lag of all. Without water, 
all agricultural research could quickly be- 
come so much theory. 


REVOLUTION AT THE DINNER TABLE 


In just 30 years there have been big 
changes in what Americans eat and the way 
it is produced on the farm. Some of the 
most startling shifts: 


Appetites increased: 
Beef per citizen per year 
pounds. - 
OTM... nicacece~O0- 
Chicken _- 
80 did farm efficiency: 
A farm worker produced 
food for_.....-..people- 
Crop yields per acre 
units-- 
Farm tractors _-.-.--- ee 
Food production of farm 
animals i 


But— 
Production expenses 
units. 100 
Average farm size. _acres_- 141.9 | 
Farm population 31, 200, 000 
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liebu-Igbo Is Listening 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor a letter to the editor from a 
-osident of Ijebu-Igbo, Nigeria, Mr. Don- 
yd J. Everly. Mr. Eberly wrote the edi- 
tors of the Christian Science Monitor 
shout the program of the United States 
information Agency for Africa and also 
xiched on some of the other types of 
.ws. information, and music which are 
al ailable to the Nigerian listener. It isa 
very interesting summation of the situa- 
tion in Nigeria and, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to call it to 
» attention of my colleagues: 
IseBU-IGBO Is LISTENING 


To the Christian Science Monitor: 
In your edition of December 18, which has 
; recently arrived by slow boat to Nigeria, 
ere was an article about the discussion of 
es and activities of the United States 
Information Agency at a Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology conference. This re- 
port reminded mre of much less formal dis- 
cussion about the same topic which occurred 
at MIT not many years ago. 
While we had stimulating talks about this 
subject, we realized we could never do com- 
ete justice to the topic since we had not 
witnessed an information program in oper- 
ation. Now that I have spent 18 months at 
1 secondary school in a small Nigerian town, 
I should like to record a few impressions 
concerning the information program as it 
affects Ijebu-Igbo. 
News of the United States reaches us 
through many and varied media. Our short- 
wave radio brings us such stations as Radio 
Pakistan, Radio Moscow, the BBC, the Voice 
of America, and WRUL, the privately spon- 
sored American station. Local newspapers 
carry American news received from Reuters 
or the United States Information Service in 
Lagos. Occasionally, USIS may send a4 
speaker or its portable cinema van. Here at 
Molusi College, we have received several hun- 
dred books from several American sources. 
That is the extent of sources of American 
information available to the citizen of Ijebu- 
Igbo. The shortwave radio is net such a 
eat luxury as one might guess; a good one 
na dry battery may be obtained for 
100ut $30. What do these various sources 
is about the United States? 
Radio Pakistan often brings us encourag- 
; reports on the progress of United States 
‘nical assistance projects in that young 
nm. Radio Moscow carries the customary 
perative attacks on America of which 
read so much in our newspapers. What 
‘all of us may realize, however, is that 
‘sé diatribes are attractively arranged, 
mewhat like American commercials. Many 
‘ehers are content to put up with 5 min- 
utes of rubbish if they can have 25 minutes 
of stirring Russian music. 
EBC does not seem to be concerned with 
fopaganda; it caters to a worldwide audi- 
of British subjects who desire the same 
e of Programa they would receive in the 
sh Isles, 
_ The Voice of America is, in my opinion, 
well designed for African listeners. It 
seems bent on showing the evils of com- 
“unism and nothing else. It is the “noth- 
§ cise” which worries me. I am convinced 
this gap can be filled by a specific con- 
' Africa. On my way to class several 
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weeks ago, I was stopped by one of my fellow 
teachers, a Nigerian. 

“I heard your President give a speech on 
the radio last night,” he related with a beam- 
ing face. 

“That's nice,” I said. 
of him?” 

“T like him very much. He mentioned the 
importance of Africa in his talk.” 

Iam sure the mere mention of that three- 
syllable word, Africa, on the lips of President 
Eisenhower, did more to win the approval 
of my friend than the rest of the speech. 
What greater prestige could be won by 
America by a more concentrated and specific 
concern for Africa. 

While casually turning my radio dial, I 
often find myself stopping at WRUL. Why? 
Because WRUL always fills 1 of my 2 
criteria for radio listening—an intelligible 
voice or pleasant music. If Africans have 
the same criteria, would it not be advisable 
to woo their attention by a selection of Afri- 
can music? 

United States Information officers in Ni- 
geria do a consistently fine job in reporting 
news of special interest to the leading news- 
papers in Nigeria. For example, there was 
excellent coverage of the Supreme Court de- 
cision of last May on the school-segregation 
issue. 

The one speaker from USIS who came to 
our school on invitation was well received. 
There are, of course, severe limitations on 
time and manpower in such a program of 
information. The two film shows that were 
brought here by USIS were received with 
rapt attention. One film was devoted to the 
need for and the consequent development 
of Boys’ Clubs in Egypt. Just the familiar 
sight of palm trees helped to bring the les- 
son home to the viewers. 

Film showing is a project which gives evi- 
dence of being worthy of great expansion. 
If the cost of one battleship were converted 
into cinema vans and the cost of operating 
them, every person in Nigeria could see a 
film show a month for several years. In 
more impressive terms, President Eisenhower 
surveyed the positive things that could be 
done for the cost of one modern heavy 
bomber in his memorable speech of April 16, 
1953. 

any books have come to us through vol- 
untary groups and friends in the United 
States. These have been the much-needed 
textbooks and _ biographies. Among. the 
governmental agencies, the United States 
Book Exchange Service, in conjunction with 
the Library of Congress, has similar books 
plus magaeines such as the National Geo- 
graphic and Popular Science. The Depart- 
ment of State, under a program initiated by 
Chester Bowles while Ambassador to India, 
has sent a fine selection of pocket books. 
Included in this selection are works by 
Dwight Eisenhower, Albert Schweitzer, 
George Gamow, Alexis de Tocqueville, Robert 
Frost, and the Christian Science Monitor's 
own Edmund Stevens. 

That is what I will tell my friends from 
MIT at our next bull-session. I hope our 
State Department will be listening. 

DoNa.tp J. ESERLY. 


“What did you think 





America’s Perpetual Disease 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
interesting address on the subject Amer- 
ica’s Perpetual Disease, delivered by Rev. 
Feltham S. James, department com- 
mander of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICA’S PERPETUAL DISEASE 


(A speech on national security by Rev. Fel- 
tham S. James, department commander, 
the American Legion, Department of South 
Carolina) 


The men of many wars lie silent. Victims 
of a terrible disease. Their names are etched 
on time-discolored tombstones, and are un- 
forgettably engraved on the hearts of all 
posterity. The battles they fought made 
history, yet to many of them the glory of 
the victory was their's on history's pages 
only, for we have not stamped out the dis- 
ease. In spite of the achievements of science, 
in spite of the development of the wonder 
drugs of our time, in spite of the discoveries 
that have rid mankind of deathly plagues, 
America is still infected with a disease that 
has claimed uncounted thousands. It is 
America’s perpetual disease. The tragic re- 
sults of that disease are visible in every cem- 
etery where lie the remains of our soldier 
dead; in every hospital where the maimed 
and the sick are suffering from battle-caused 
inflictions; and even on our streets where 
the crippled and handicapped depict the 
casualties of war. 

“America’s perpetual disease” is the re- 
sult of the failure of the supreme legislative 
bodies of our country to fulfill their obliga- 
tion laid down in the Constitution. In the 
preamble of that cherished document we 
read: “We the people of the United States, 
in order * * * to provide for the common 
defense, * * * do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of Amer- 
ica." To provide for this common defense 
Congress is given power “to raise and sup- 
port armies” and “to provide and maintain 
a Navy.” Except in time of extreme emer- 
gencies Congress has not made provision for 
the protection of the Nation. Therein lies 
“America’s perpetual disease’’—failure to 
provide for the “common defense.” 

“America’s perpetual disease” began in the 
time of George Washington when we fought 
the Revolutionary War without trained men. 
We did that after 10 years of warning that 
such a conflict was bound to come. Oh, we 
gained our independence, but the tragedies 
of our loss are buried up and down the coun- 
tryside in marked and unmarked graves. 

After the “shot heard around the world’’— 
after Lexington and Concord—English Gen- 
eral Howe shoved the colonists before him 
with the ease of a vessel ploughing the lanes 
of the sea. The untrained, undisciplined, 
pooriy equipped Colonials ran pell-mell at 
the sight of the British Red Coats. In say- 
ing that, I am not trying to detract from the 
heroism of the soldiers of the Revolution. 
But it wasn't an army that George Washing- 
ton had. It was a collection of fellows who 
hadn't been taught the first principles of 
armed conflict, did not understand discipline, 
who had a few togs, were poorly conditioned 
and scarcely knew how to line up. Nothing, 
you see, had been done in preparation. It 
was the first on-set of “America’s perpetual 
disease.” Wecan’'t blame them for running. 
We can’t blame them for deserting by the 
thousands. They just didn’t have a chance 
against well-drilled and well-trained oppo- 
nents. George Washington's fighting of the 
whole war might be likened to a football 
coach who is given a new squad of men every 
Monday morning and is expected to win all 
the games on Saturday against well-coached 
teams. 

We actually never won the Revolution by 

ither our power or our skill. Because of our 
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failure to make preparation, we dragged 
through 8 years of death by exposure, dis- 
ease, and the bullet. And yet we had mate- 
rial available in the colonies as fine in 
ruggedness, character, and marksmanship as 
anywhere in the world. Of course the men 
became discouraged by the wholesale when 
they realized that they had little chance 
against the well-trained British and when 
they saw themselves officered by persons as 
unskilled and unlettered as themselves. 

3ut more surprising is what was done after 
the war. Here is the first evidence that 
America had become completely infected 
with the disease of unpreparedness. After 
the war we dismissed our entire staff of lead- 
ers and all the soldiers—except 80. These 
80 simply worked around the quarters and 
received no practice or instruction. We had 
the idea that there would never be another 
war. Any attempt to set up an army was 
met by charges of professionalism—despot- 
ism and tyranny. Armies had been the play- 
thing of kings and the people would have 
nothing that even suggested the tyrannical 
and despotic ways of royalty. George Wash- 
ington did his dead-level best to show them 
how false was such a view. He begged and 
pleaded and advised, but to no avail. He 
wrote of the Revolution: “Had we formed a 
permanent army in the beginning, we should 
not have been the greatest part of the war 
inferior to the enemy.” He also wrote: “To 
be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace.” Governor 
Harry Lee, of Virginia, about the same time, 
went even further and said, “Convinced as 
I am that a government is the murderer of 
its citizens which sends them to the field 
uniformed and untaught, where they are to 
meet men of the same age and strength, 
mechanized by education and discipline for 
battle, I cannot withhold my denunciation 
of its wickedness and folly.” 

Yes, we were warned against the tragic 
disease with which we had become infected— 
but we paid no heed. The people refused to 
look at the picture. They refused to take 
out preventatives or insurance against the 
disease. Even when the United States be- 
came a Nation and our Constitution was 
adopted, we had an army of the magnificent 
size of 595 men. 

The Indian raids began to take their toll. 
We had no army to fight them. A thousand 
perished by tomahawk and arrow in Ken- 
tucky alone, with no army to protect them. 
A hastily recruited force of men was am- 
bushed and annihilated in Ohio. And so 
foes the record of history with the Indians. 
Our weakness furnished the savage with new 
courage, and we cannot even estimate the 
thousands who died. 

There was only one bright spot in this 
decade of terror. Washington had selected 
Anthony Wayne to lead troops against the 
Indians. Wayne trained his men for over a 
year before he took them into action. At 
the Battle of Fallen Timber, 11 years after 
the Revolution, he completely spanked the 
Indians, and they let the settlers rest in 
peace for along time. Trained troops would 
have spared the lives of many, but we were 
infected with a disease. 

War scares came one upon another. One 
with France 15 years after the Revolution. 
One with Spain 20 years after the Revolu- 
tion. One with Great Britain 25 years after 
the Revolution. The only thing we did 
about any of them was to vote huge sums of 
money and call out thousands of men on 
paper. At no time did our Armed Forces, 
even poorly trained, number 4,000 men. The 
Army never rose in time, and it never stayed 
long enough afterward to have any effect. 
So we arrived at our second war with Great 
Britain, 29 years after the Revolution, weak- 
er proportionately than when we faced that 
conflict. 

The War of 1812 would be funny were it 
not so tragic. Our history books, in order 
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to make us the perfect people of the world, 
omit much of it. Here again we find thou- 
sands of untrained men fleeing from the 
fields of combat, fleeing because they were 
unprepared to meet a well-trained enemy. 
We had no management or leadership and 
the fine manhood of our country, for want 
of previous training, was held up to ridicule, 
suffering, casualties, and disgrace. We called 
out over a half-million men and could not 
drive a maximum of 16,000 British soldiers 
from our shores. We spent nearly $200 
million, not counting pensions, when a small 
percentage of that would have maintained 
an army of trained soldiers that could have 
met the situation. We sacrified 6,000 lives in 
camp and on the battlefield, when it should 
not have been much more than 100. We 
should thank God for Napoleon and Euro- 
pean weariness, which called off the British. 

After this narrow escape of 1812, we did 
not do as we had done after the revolution. 
We didn’t do away with our preventative 
medicine. No, sir, we kept our Army in 
training—for 3 whole months. Then we 
reduced it to 10,000 men on paper. Five 
years later, in the face of protests by such 
men as John C. Calhoun, we cut it to 6,000 
men. Then came the Seminoles, Creeks, 
Black Hawks, and others with their gentle 
art of taking scalps. Again we had no army 
to fight them. What army we had was scat- 
tered up and down the country in lonely 
forts. Oh, Congress got afraid once and 
hastily voted for our Army to be raised back 
to 10,000. But they could not be trained 
in time and the slaughter went on. Gen- 
eral after general on the frontier, seeing 
the uselessness of his struggles, asked to be 
relieved of his command. One hundred and 
seventeen of our best officers, in 1 year, 
resigned from the Army rather than to be 
a party to American’s perpetual disease. 

By 1842 the Army was reduced to 8,613 
men. A Congressman on the floor of the 
House stated that year: “We have no pros- 
pects of war. We have more reason to sup- 
pose that the world will grow wiser and that 
the humane and oft-repeated wish of the 
wise and good, that the sword and bayonet 
may be converted into scythe and plough- 
share, will be realized.”" No prospects for 
war—but 4 years after that statement came 
the war with Mexico. It came like a bolt 
out of the sky. War has a way of sneaking 
upon us like a thug in the night. 

The war with Mexico found our 17 mil- 
lion people with an Army of 5,300 men all 
told. Think of that. General Taylor had 
to fight with less than that. He had just 
3,000 troops against a possible 50,000 Mex- 
icans. And his command was the largest 
regular force we had assembled since the 
Revolution. His position was perilous as he 
went forth with his little band of trained 
soldiers. He won over superior numbers but 
it was a hard struggle and it cost dearly 
in lives. In the years just before this war, 
Congress twice tried to abolish West Point 
and once made no appropriation for it. The 
superintendent borrowed at his own risk 
$60,000 from a private individual to keep 
it going. That is a symptom of our per- 
petual disease. 

But we didn't learn after three wars. After 
the Mexican conflict, we reduced our Army 
to 7,000 men. That is the same size it was 
after the War of 1812, 36 years before. We 
reduced it in spite of the fact that we had 
& population of 17 million and a territory of 
nearly a million square miles. In this vast 
territory our paltry 7,000 struggled against 
hundreds of thousands of Indians. By 1861, 
the entire Army numbered a little over 15,000 
men. 


Then came the Civil War. For 30 years the 
North had been trying to black the South's 
industrial eye, and the South had vigor- 
ously defied the threats. Oh, there were 
speeches—speeches that there would be no 
war; that brother would not fight against 
r 
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brother. Even when South Caro]i; 

4 months before the conflict, ang 
States followed, we did nothi) 

Even when we saw the South cal! y; 
men for a year’s service, we sat like < 

on the bleachers. We continued the p- 
of not being ready. In 1860 we ey; 

a bill to abolish the Navy. The N 
away 365,000 lives, not counting th, 
sands who died in the Southern for; 
was the bloodiest conflict we ever f 

it could have been prevented by \ 
foresight. “America’s perpetual dic 
took its toll. We fed our manh 
babies into the burning cauldron of y 
all because we were infected with the 
ef unpreparedness. 

After the Civil War—what happy 
First, we trimmed the Army down to. 
The day before General Grant took om-. 
President, we reduced it, against his yroo 
recommendations, by 28 regiments By 1 
we had a scant 25,000 soldiers. Ang 
it remained, for almost a quarter of 4 con. 
tury, until the Spanish-Ameri: . 
There it remained in spite of increased nop». 
lation and increased territory. There was 
war party who wanted to keep peace a: 
peace party who wanted us to fal! int 
A paltry 17,000 soldiers were scattered yp a 
down the country in little groups to p; 
the advancing settlers against hundred 
thousands of Indians. 

The American people, after 25 years of 
sleep, awoke one morning to find the batt}. 
ship Maine at the bottom of Habana Ha: 
And we were in war again. Amazed and con. 
fused we rushed this way and that. And 
yet, we knew it was coming. Just 2 y 
before the Maine a Congressman rose 
said, “I do not take much stock in an « 
war with Spain or England.” That 
Joe Cannon said, “I want to say that 
not believe we will have a war the comir 
year, nor the year after. I doubt if t! 
will be any during this century or | 
the early years of the next century.” 

When the Spanish-American War blew up 
in our face the Army was the same size it 
had been 22 years before. It was scatter 
in little groups all over the West i 
the borders. The War Department 
clogged with 30 years of cobwebs 
not learned a single lesson from a hundred 
years of tragic disasters of our own making 
Here was unpreparedness at its worst. © 
we called up our volunteers but they 
not have time to train. “On to Havana," 
the people cried. What matter to them the 
extravagance of human life. Congress! 
who had taken delight in blocking | 
for preparedness were the loudest } 
for guns and vessels to protect t 
tricts. But we lost 7,000 lives in 2 years 


After the Spanish-American War for the 
first time in history we strengthened th 
Army. We raised our Army to 100,000 
75 million people. We set up other ser 
schools and made it possible for our offi 
to have a good military education 
formed a general staff. For several 
it looked as if our Army would be 
concern. Then we lagged. Then 
the old wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
gressman Dies in the House of Repr 
tives, stated in 1913: “God has placed us 
this great, rich continent, separate and 
cure from the broils of Europe.” Others pros 
pounded their propaganda of ng mos wal 
The people ate it up. They alwags Mgve. 
is something we like to hear. Al! Burope 
Was arming but not us. By now our trained 
mobile force was smaller than our trains 
force before the Spanish-American Wa! 

We were magnificently unready when 
jumped into war on April 6, 1917. so! 
one had fired another “shot heard ar 
world” at Sarajevo. Europe was on mre 
we had done nothing to prevent the fam 
from reaching us. We needed 200,000 0% 
cers, but did not have 10,000 train 
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them and at the same time to lead 
.os. We had a few out-of-date air- 
sniy enough artillery ammunition for 
» battle, no automatic rifles, and com- 
vy few machine guns and ordinary 
‘what equipment we had was out of 
we did not have time to adequately 
men called up in the draft. We 
on into battle who couldn’t even load 
. The people were excited. Flags 
ind bands played. But that did not 
. ngle life of a soldier sent into battle 

ned and poorly equipped. Out of 2 
mye nt to Europe, 50,000 were killed and 
yore died. And I am sure many thou- 
of hese because they were untrained 
















ifter World War I we raised our Army 
1000. Finally we were going to do 
hing about this business of prepared- 
we were going to provide for the com- 
sfense. We were at last going to obey 
nstitution. But the efforts were short- 
‘oneress reduced the Army to 175,000 
ion people. We began to destroy 
ipment. What we kept went from 
to worse with little effort on improve- 
el Until World War II the Army was 
er more than 119,000. 
roy know about World War II. It is the 
i story over again. We had not yet 
edourlesson. The same old disease had 
again. The only bright spot was 
elt’s National Defense Act, but that 
) little, too late. Again thousands 
cause of insufficient training. Again 
e sent into battle who couldn't even 
un. I was at the port of embarka- 
*n replacements were sent in for my 
ft regiment, replacements who had 
seen an antiaircraft gun and who 
ired the rifle. 
After World War II it is the same old story. 
educed our Army. We destroyed our 
ment. The boys just had to get back 
But then came Korea and it is just 
the same thing over again. In spite 
ir warning we didn’t even have a good 
f Korea when the fighting started. 
, but I be- 
that e ‘onomy ‘which cripples our na- 
| defense is nothing short of extrava- 
I believe with Benjamin Franklin 
he expenses required to prevent a war 
much lighter than those that will, if not 
nted, be absolutely necessary to main- 











you ever stop and ask how many wars 
ive had? “Oh, about 10,” you say. 
indicative of our Knowledge. Well, 
just finished fighting our 112th war. 
ndred and twelve wars—great and 
1 average of about one war every 
nd a half since we have been a nation. 
ve fought all told more than 900 
The truth is—through the years we 
1d no military and no peace. 
more we are coming up with a plan 
ide for the common defense. Once 
ire going to attempt to cure Amer- 
perpetual disease. The national 
training program must come to pass. 
ability to protect itself is our 
ince. With George Washington 
“If we desire to avoid insult we must 
iy to repel it; if we desire to secure 
&, one of the most powerful instruments 
svosperity, it must be known 
» * <** 1 times ready for war.” 
s of the American Legion we are 
ted in curing America of its per- 
| disease. The American Legion from 
r h has been the foremost champion of 
ecurity, Being veterans with bat- 
erience we are conscious of Amer- 
ed for a strong defense. Adequate 
§ and adequate equipment have grim 
igs for the men who have borne arms 
¢ Nation’s defense. They know from ex- 
- how important it is to go into com- 
Md and sufficient equipment and 
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to know how to use modern arms and how to 
defend against them. 

Since World War I the American Legion 
has kept the torch burning for peace through 
strength. It has been called militaristic by 
the pacifists and subversive elements of our 
country, but it has not faltered in its ef- 
fort to provide for the common defense. 
We are proud that in all of our 36 years of 
championing an adequate protection for our 
country, we have never been wrong in any of 
our major recommendations. The march of 
events has always justified the rightness of 
our course. We have worked; we have plead- 
ed; we have demanded that the common 
defense be provided for. We are now wait- 
ing for the Nation and for Congress to catch 
up with the American Legion's policy on 
national security. We are out in front and 
mean to stay there. We mean to cure Amer- 
ica—to rid America of its perpetual disease. 
We mean to fight until Congress fulfills its 
constitutional obligation to provide for the 
common defense, 





Ethics and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
former United States Senator William 
Benton, of Connecticut, delivered a 
speech before the Harvard Law School 
forum as part of a symposium en ethics 
and politics. 

Because I believe that this speech will 
be of great interest to many people, I am 

today inserting it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
ETHICS AND POLITICS 

As a part-time politician I thank Harvard 
for the chance to share this platform with 
two professionals. I also feel honored be- 
cause politics is a noble calling, one of the 
noblest, and I am proud to be part of it, even 
part time. 

Just 20 years ago I sold out my interest in 
my first creative business enterprise, the New 
York advertising agency of Benton & Bowles 
which I founded. I dedicated 614 years of 
my life to Benton & Bowles, big full-time 
years when I thought only of business and 
of financial risks, uncertainties and profits; 
but of the 20 years since, I've devoted myself, 
in about equal parts, to three fields of action: 
first, to higher education, as an administra- 
tive officer of a university and as a college 
and university trustee; secondly, to the three 
businesses which I control and own, in pub- 


lishing, motion pictures, and music; and 
thirdly, to politics, including service as As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and later as a 


United States Senator. 

Thus I’ve had an opportunity to compare 
the ethics of practitioners in three major 
fields. If we here tonight were to ask Dr. 
Gallup or Mr. Roper to get us a rating-scale 
of public opinion on ‘ie relative virtue, or 
perhaps the word is respectability, of the 
three groups, I’m sure the professors would 
come in first, almost with halos; the busi- 
nessmen would rate second because, as Presi- 
dent Coolidge said, “the business of America 
is business’’; and the politicians would come 
last, and many would label them as men- 
dacious and corrupt. 

My own rating scale, based on my observa- 
tions of the 20 years, and taking into account 
the pressures to which each group is sub- 
jected, would reverse that order. I would 
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put the politicians first—and remember, 
please, I am speaking of ethics—and the 
professors last. 

I hasten to assure you that my veneration 
for scholarship and the life of learning is 
not diminished by my discovery of its 
ethical deficiencies as ethics are understood 
by practitioners of business and politics. The 
professor does not apply his high code of 
scholarship to one significant facet in any 
code of ethics, the realm of private and per- 
sonal relationships. 

Early in 1949, after I had served in the 
State Department as a high administrative 
officer working closely with the Congress, 
but before I had any notion I'd ever serve in 
the United States Senate, I gave a talk to 
the Sales Executives Club of New York. I 
may have startled some of the members 
with this paragraph: 

“The truth is that the Members of Con- 
gress—the five-hundred-odd Members of 
Congress—are the finest group of men that 
I have ever met anywhere; and on integrity, 
intelligence, hard work, they rank above any 
group of men with whom I've ever worked 
and, believe me, I know the business com- 
munity well. I know the Board of Trustees 
of the Committee for Economic Development, 
and I am not without friends in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. I would trust our 
United States destiny overwhelmingly to 
the Members of Congress, Judged by intelli- 
gence, integrity, competence, and hard work, 
far ahead of trusting our country’s future to 
the top business leaders as represented in 
these business associations. That is as great 
a tribute as I know how to pay to a group of 
men who are so frequently kicked around 
and abused, misunderstood and wunap- 
preciated.” 

Today I still hold with that view—and 
with far greater emphasis after my 3 years 
in the United States Senate—I hold with it 
even after 3 years exposure in the Senate to 
the condemned man from Wisconsin. The 
ethical practices of politicians are greatly 
underrated in contrast to other groups in 
our American community; and it is by such 
contrast that they must in part be judged. 

The notion that all politics is dirty is one 
cause of the cynicism and apathy that keeps 
nearly half of all our eligible voters away 
from the polls, even in presidential years—a 
disgraceful record compared with the de- 
mocracies of Europe. I pause here to pay 
high praise to my State of Connecticut 
where 93!4 percent of the eligible voters went 
to the polls in 1952, the highest percentage 
ever achieved in any State in any election. 
I praise this percentage even though it was 
the Eisenhower vote which accounted for my 
own defeat. 

This idea that politics is dirty is also one 
reason why otherwise estimable citizens 
avoid any personal involvement in politics. 
The truth is that only some politics is dirty 
Mr. DeSapio and Mr. Javits can, if they will, 
tell you where the dirt is. 

We are not here to minimize the ethical 
problems of politics. Many of these prob- 
lems are very old indeed. From the Old 
Testament on, a high proportion of the 
great books of our Western World have de- 
bated the virtues that are required of politi- 


cal leaders, and the vices associated with 
political power and with the struggle for 
power. Plato and Aristotle had much to say 


about this: Plutarch very much So did 
Machiavelli and later the 18th-century phi- 
losophers. 

As my approach to the problem before us 
tonight, I shall seek to identify some major 
ethical problems of politics as they exhibit 
themselves in our day; and secondly, I shail 
discuss some steps we might consider in our 
effort to resolve them, at least in part, for 
our generation—more precisely, how we 
might pursue those steps which may reduce 
the powerful pressures toward mendacity and 
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corruption which our society inflicts on our 


politicians. 
What are some of those pressures? And 
what are some of the easier things we 


In these two ques- 
‘ussions and 
We cannot 


can do to relieve them? 
tions I pose a long series of dis 
debates before this forum. 
undertake tonight to develop a catalog. I 
shall only try to identify for you four major 
areas of acute ethical] discomfort in politics, 
and briefly suggest approaches to relieving 
them 

I shall not invoke for you that great tried 
and true remedy of the orators and re- 
formers, the only true, permanent, arid sov- 
ercign cure, that of an ardent and informed 
citizenry. I shall not invoke it if only be- 
cause from my efforts to sell encyclopedias 
and other books I know some of the diffi- 
culties in echieving this goal. This is a true 
goal, a great one, but it is very long range 
indeed 

Two of my four areas concern election 
campaigns. The other two concern the con- 
duct of an officeholder, specifically a» Mem- 
ber of Congress, once he has achieved elec- 
tion. 

There are really three kinds of politicians. 
There's the candidate who’s running and any 
good candidate must run hard. Then there's 
the same man after he’s been elected, the 
officecholder. Finally, there’s the man in the 
back room, the professional, the manipulator 
and compromiser whose power is often abso- 


lute and whose word must be better than 
other men’s bond. 
My comments tonight deal with the first 


two species of homo political and ignore the 
third who is often the most important of all. 
As the first of my four areas, let’s look at 
the financing of campaigns. This is the 
single most ticklish ethical question in the 
whole field of elective politics. Every candi- 
date is now a panhandler, first among his 
friends, and then among people he hopes to 
make his friends. (Of course, I'm talking 
about Democratic candidates—we Democrats 
realize that a bottomless cornucopia flows 
automatically into the Republican coffers.) 
The school of thought which holds that 
all politics is dirty of course believes that 
candidates and their campaigns are bought 
and paid for by the so-called vested interests. 
The truth is at least cousinly to this belief: 
it is that nearly every candidate, at least for 
Federal Office, must violate the spirit if not 
the letter of corrupt practices legislation. 
The limitations set forth in the corrupt prac- 
tices legislation are unrealistic for our day. 
Since these acts were passed, campaign costs 
have increased 400 percent to 500 percent and 
they will increase further with the greater 
use of television. The Congressional Quar- 
terly records that candidates for Congress 
are now reporting a national total of $10 mil- 
lion in expenses per election, and the Con- 
gressional Quarterly adds: “The reported 
spending is actually far below what it cost 
to elect many candidates for contested seats.” 
Ten millions is by no means an excessive 
total. The truth far exceeds this. Ten mil- 
lion is far too small to underwrite and pay 
for the campaigns which must be waged. 


All the professionals know this. Ask Mr. 
DeSapio. If you don't believe him, ask Mr. 
Javits. 


Further, in defense of these higher and 
even higher expenditures, may I suggest that 
our political campaigns are our principal 
instrument for education in public issues, as 
our elections are our principal instrument 
for determining the public will. On that 
alleged $10 million rides the decisions we 
shall make about many tens of billions and, 
potentially, hundreds of thousands of lives. 
The 10 million, by current standards, is a 
pittance. It's the old nickel subway ride. 

Unhappily for the morals of our genera- 
tion, the present pattern of our corupt prac- 
tices laws, Federal and State, is such a sieve 
that any Harvard undergraduate can drive 
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a bulldozer through the holes. What is now 
needed is a realistic revision of existing cor- 
rupt practices laws, and then rigid enforce- 
ment of the new legislation. 

Among reforms required is new legislation 
to provide high penalties on corporation of- 
ficials who reimburse themselves, in one way 
or another, from their companies, for their 
campaign gifts. Another urgently needed re- 
form is a greatly improved system of report- 
ing campaign contributions. A contribution 
made in the open loses much of the sinister 
character of a hidden gift. I would insist 
also that this reporting take place not only 
immediately after the election but shortly 
before it, and again at stated intervals fol- 
lowing the election, to disclose how a cam- 
paign deficit, if there is one—and there 
frequently is—is met. I think all of us 
should know about the Nrxon funds, even be- 
fore the recipient becomes a candidate for 
Vice President. 

Fifty years ago Theodore Roosevelt felt so 

trongly about the ethical hazards in cam- 
paign financing that he recommended that 
Congress provide “an appropriation for the 
proper and legitimate expens each of the 
great national parties.” I’m not sure I'd 
go quite as far, but I’m not sure I wouldn't. 
Here's a good study for some willing Ph. D. 
candidate. But before I embrace President 
Theodore Roosevelt, I'd like to examine pos- 
sible ways to broaden the base of political 
giving. As a people we haven't yet learned 
to give for politics. Our political fund-rais- 
ers—and many of my best friends do it— 
are almost all of them part-time amateurs. 
Philanthropic money raising is developing as 
a science and an art. The political parties 
and partisans have yet to learn the tech- 
niques of the Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, the March of Dimes, the Harvard 
Alumni Association to which you are about 
to become abject subjects. 

I'm merely opening the door into this first 
dark and murky area, that of the financing 
of political campaigns. I’m giving you a 
peek, but with little light. I haven't even 
touched the high spots. 

I move hastily into my second area of 
danger—the character of the campaien itself. 

I hasten to assure you I have no hope of 
overcoming the current excessive flamboy- 
ance of campaigns. I refer to the kind of 
exaggeration for which we Americans have 
developed a high tolerance. 

But can we not concern ourselves with a 
moral peril point which is reached when a 
campaign becomes vilification and defama- 
tion, an attempt at political assassination? 
As a high example, I place in this category 
Governor Dewey's speech in Hartford, the 
capital of my State, when he told his audi- 
ence that “Whenever anybody mentions the 
words ‘Truman’ and ‘Democrat’ to you, for 
the rest of your lives remember that these 
words are synonymous with Americans dying 
thousands of miles from home because they 
did not have the ammunition to defend 
themselves. Remember that the words ‘Tru- 
man’ and ‘Democrat’ mean bungling our 
country into war and the lack of courage or 
the capacity to win the war or to win a 
truce.” 

I take this as my example because this 
comes from no irresponsible political cam- 
paigner but from the 8-year titular head 
of one of our two great parties, a far more 
responsible role than that of any governor 
or United States Senator. 


I take this as an example because I am 
here at the Harvard Law School talking to 
young men who could not be blamed if they 
wished to emulate Governor Dewey's present 
role, as a senior partner, in nomenclature 
at least, in a firm not unknown even in my 
community of Fairfield, Conn. 

In this, my second area, I ask 2 ques- 
tions, though I am not applying these 2 
questions to my reference to Tom Dewey, 
who is perhaps an understandable idol for 


es of 


any young Harvard Law Schoo! - 
though a dubious one by the et 
ards which is our subject ton ne 3 
these questions of those who seek to +." 
you. First, I ask whether our }; 
and slander, applied to Politic 
should be strengthened. In pr: 
made it almost impossible for a 
ant to recover damages for statem,; 
about him in a political campaig: 
taken the position that “‘all’s fair j; 
politics.” Perhaps a change is jn +} 
a few weeks ago, a New York court ase. 
$25,000 damages against a cand a a 
Congress who described two of his opm... 
workers as Communist fellow traveler 
my own second campaign, adv 

were run all over Connecticut at: 
in eight points as a Communis 

Is there not a question here of } ' 
interest to your forum and to the mo: 
Law School? a 

Even more valuable than strenot 
libel and slander laws could be the er 
of a permanent Citizens Elections 
Commission, a national body whic} 
serve as a model for similar State compy 
sions. I urged the creation of such a , 
mission when I served in the Senate. s 
@ nonpartisan commission of distincuiches 
private citizens could be called u; non 
other responsibilities, to issue re; 

2 years after elections, a kind of 

report on low blows delivered durj 
heat of campaigns and to admonish acain 
them, and then to recommend criteria of 
responsibility. Such a commission ec i 
sponsor an era of public enlightenment 

our politics desperately needs. 

My last two areas of moral hazard, for 
officeholders, are characteristically pit! ( 
office as they are traps for campaigner Q 
first of these involves the familiar old 
dilemma of compromise. George : 
Shaw once described a political situation as 
“smirched with compromise, rotted wit! 
portunism, mildewed by expedience, stretc! 
out of shape with wirepulling, and putrifed 
with permeation.” But politics has also beer 
defined as the art of the possible. It 
been defined even more precisely for 
politician by T. V. Smith as “the art 
promising an issue without comp 
yourself.” 

Compromise is necessary and inevitable in 
politics. But exactly where, in the necessary 
and inevitable compromising, exactly whe 
lies the question of ethics? A j 
promise ts the best practicable solut fa 
problem, possible at a given time, in the 
interest of one’s constituency, an¢ 
nation. 

A bad compromise {fs a politician's de 
to support the proposals of a s] al inter 
group, even though they may confil 
the general interest. A classical examp: 
pork-barrel legislation. Personal f 
gain is rarely the consideration of the |} 
tician in such compromises. What is 4 
stake is votes the politician seeks to own 
or control. Rarely is outright cyn 
volved, but rather what might be ¢a..cc 
gymnastic rationalization. That 1s why + 
prefer to speak of relieving pressure 
politicians, rather than of redeeming su 

The root of the pork-barrel proble 
by any other name it smells the same, is that 
the special pleaders contro! a bloc of votes— 
or successfully create the illusion that they 
do—and the politician is not convincec 
he opposes the bloc, no matter how sma 
may be, he will gain an offsetting sup} 
the general citizenry, by virtue of his « 
sition. J 

Here is*the great potential role fer © 
Voters’ League, the Citizens’ Counc! 
women who prefer politics to poetry. 
is the answer to the familiar questo! 
it do any good to write to youl 
man?” 
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+ me move to my fourth area of 
| discomfort in the field of poli- 
ings from the politician’s need 

of all the crafts and profes- 

tics and the theater are the two 
; yublicity seems indispensable. 
re matter of ego satisfaction 
rmers. A good press translates 
at the box office and into votes 


1 | 
me 


pest ye the politician, this urgent need 
Nin onal city is consistent with democratic 
7 “The ethical dilemma feeds upon the 


+ what is interesting, what is news- 
as no necessary relation to what is 


man who knocks himself out try- 
ter tax measures, appropriations 
tariff problems, water-resource issues, 

-ey problem may find his lazy col- 

vr his opponent, grabbing the head- 
ith a quick denunciation of the latest 
up in the Politbureau. 

) | was a very junior Senator—in fact, 
| seniority—a batch of Hoover Com- 
nroposals, for the improvement and 

tion of the Federal Government, 

re the Committee on Expenditures, 
which I was the junior member. To my 
rise, many of these worthy proposals had 
senate champion. Perhaps because of my 
sness background, these proposals to save 

y and achieve efficiency appealed to me 
yerfully. I leaped into the breach, not, 
ke to believe, without some success. One 
mnist sald of me he couldn't decide 
ner I was a Sir Galahad or just naive. 
never was a Galahad; I happen to think my 
heart is reasonably pure, but it never gave 
me the strength of 10, or even 114, in the 
nate. But I was puzzled. The Senate has 
many able and dedicated men. Why had 
they not stepped forward? 

Senator Wherry helped me gain under- 
\ After my speech in support of 

the Hoover Commission proposal to reor- 
nize certain aspects of the Treasury De- 
partment's relationship to the banks, and I 
wis the only Senator to speak for this pro- 
| which was opposed by the banks and 

i finally mustered only seven votes, Senator 
Wherry left his front row seat as Republican 
ier and walked back to my back row No. 
We were friends from my State Depart- 

t days. He said, “Bill, your speech re- 

is me of my first as a Senator; I pre- 

ed it carefully; as I spoke I saw the old 

i distinguished heads nodding in ap- 

I thought I was doing fine; but when 

vote came, I wasn’t there; I didn’t have 
and I remember that as I walked off 

tne floor Senator Reynolds came up to me 
i pul & consoling arm around my shoul- 


Wh 





nding 


ils point, Senator Wherry put his arm 
around me. 

“‘Kenny,’ Senator Reynolds said to me, 
uny, We Was with you as long as you was 


irned that, older and wiser than I, the 
‘nds of the Senate knew there was no 

| sex appeal in reorganization. There 
ttle publicity, almost no incentive in 
is of popular support, meaning votes in 
the next election, and there were some real 
‘nd terrible penalties in terms of organized 
opposition of those who think they stand to 
_ whether they be bankers or post-office 

TRETS, 

In this my fourth year there is a great op- 
portunity for creative ideas and I have one 
sion I'll give you tonight. Can we de- 
/) & system of recognition which is inde- 
cent of newsworthiness? A month or so 
“0, When Harold Lasswell of the Yale Law 
coe Was visiting me, I suggested an idea 
; ‘im. He is to be president of the Ameri- 
40 Political Science Association next year. 
= iggested that the association each year 

“pate the 10 Members of Congress who 
“done the most valuable unpublicized 


ve 
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work of the year. If no Member could be 
named twice in 5 years, that would mean 
that every 5 years 50 members would receive 
such recognition. I do not believe it would 
be difficult to make the selections. Such 
matters are common knowledge to the staffs 
on Capitol Hill. And I would not underesti- 
mate the value of such recognition even in 
& campaign. I believe Senator DouGias 
would acknowledge other value to him in 
last fall's election in Illinois of the fact that 
he had been named “No. 1” Senator in a poll 
of Capital news correspondents. 

My suggestion here is trivial, however, in 
contrast to the problem in this area. I give 
it to you because it's quick and easy. This 
problem well warrants a full evening by 
your forum. 

Many of you young men here tonight in 
this historic hall will find yourselves within 
a few years deep in politics. I say, strength 
to your arms. The risks and hazards and 
pressures of politics are great. But the re- 
wards outweigh them all. All your capabili- 
ties, all your experience will be called into 
play. And when other desires and ambitions 
have been satisfied, or blunted by the years, 
your desire to serve the public interest will 
sustain you. 

I have outlined some of the pressure that 
operates against morality in politics. I have 
suggested a few possible ways of helping to 
relieve such pressures. But I have not men- 
tioned the best solution of all. That solu- 
tion is everywhere in this hall tonight. It 
is in yourselves, and in what you can and 
will and must do, for yourselves and for 
your country and for all of us, as you of 
the Harvard Law School move into politics. 
As your generation moves in and takes over 
American politics, in line with the great his- 
tory of this hall and university, to which 
your presence here tonight shows you chose 
to conform, you will bring to politics all 
the truth and earnestness and honor that is 
in you. This is the best solution, the great 
solution, and to it I hope that some of you 
may dedicate yourselves here—in this hall— 
tonight. 





Aid for the Koreans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
among many private agencies supple- 
menting the United States Government 
in its worldwide fight against misery and 
want is the American-Korean Founda- 
tion. The Salt Lake Tribune in a recent 
editorial found its program worthy of 
special mention, The editorial follows: 

AID FOR THE KOREANS 


Attention has been focused lately on For- 
mosa but meanwhile the enormous job of 
rehabilitating the war-ravaged Republic of 
Korea goes on. 

The United States Government is cone 
tributing about $700 million this fiscal year, 
representing about half the value of South 
Korea's gross national product, but the pro- 
gram is geared to military necessity and 
expediency. A South Korean Army of 20 
regular and 10 reserve divisions helps rein- 
force our security. 

The damage caused by more than 3 years 
of fighting in the little country has affected 
every family, business, and institution in 
South Korea. Some industries were com- 
pletely wiped out. The rural irrigation sys- 
tem was badly damaged. Cities, transport 
systems, and powerlines were wrecked, 
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The American-Korean Foundation, headed 
by Maj. Gen. Charles W. Christenberry, for- 
mer deputy chief of staff of the famed Eighth 
Army, is taking the lead in helping the 
South Korean people rebuild their war- 
torn country. Stressing technical assistance 
rather than relief, the foundation is help- 
ing the Koreans to help themselves. It 
has spent more than $2 million in the fields 
of health, education, and social welfare. 
Schools, hospitals, and orphanages have been 
rebuilt; training has been given doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses, and rehabilitation work 
carried out in other ways. 

Patrons of the theaters in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and neighboring States are being given 
an opportunity this week to contribute to 
the funds of the American-Korean Founda- 
tion. Money voluntarily donated by Ameri- 
can people and business firms goes directly 
into the reconstruction program. Our in- 
vestment in blood, money, and promises in 
South Korea is tremendous. And the Job 
is only partly done, 





The Late Walter White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that we 
learned of the death of a true American, 
Walter White. As executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, he played 
a leading role in the endeavor to have 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States adhered to on all levels of 
American life. To have full recognition 
of the dignity of all men was his chief 
objective. 

Born with fair skin, blue eyes, and 
Caucasian features in 1893 in Atlanta's 
Darktown, he chose to remain proudly a 
member of the Negro race. At the age 
of 13, when he witnessed his first mob- 
bing of a Negro in the streets of Atlanta, 
he started to fight racial segregation and 
discrimination. Walter White was in- 
deed one of the great national leaders of 
American Negroes, and his name now 
lives with those other great Americans 
of his race, with Booker T. Washington, 
and George Washington Carver. 

As secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People from 1929 until his death, Mr. 
White fought against lynchings and led 
the fight for a Federal antilynching bill. 
A lecturer, author of books and maga- 
zine articles, stalwart investigator of 
lynchings, mediator and consultant on 
various National and United Nations 
committees, he was ever vigilant, stoutly 
militant, and showed no hesitancy in 
bucking public opinion when he thought 
he was right. 

During his lifetime, 3,017 men and 
women were lynched in the United 
States, but for the 4 years prior to his 
death, there had been not a single lynch- 
ing inthis country. Racial bias and dis- 
crimination in labor, industry, and in 
the arts, was on the wane, and desegre- 
gation in education was being effected. 
Thus it was that in the final days of his 
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life he saw the definite trend toward the 
fruition of his objective, the full recog- 
nition of the dignity of all men. In 
closing, I want to add the tribute of Mar- 
jory Jackson, a member of my staff: 
Hard the battle 
Day had just begun 
Fierce the fight 
In heat of noont 
Peace with twilight 
Brought the victory 
Rest from labors now 
Most valiant and illustrious son. 


me sun 


won. 


Let’s Count Our Blessings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to include the following from the 
East Side News. Both of these articles 
deal with one of the most enlightened 
spirits that it has been my privilege to 
know, the Rev. Richard E. Evans, min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Labor Temple 
in my district. Eloquent as these trib- 
utes are to this distinguished religious 
leader, they cannot and do not do full 
justice to his extraordinary devotion to 
his fellow men and to his work as minis- 
ter and pastor. It would take volumes to 
report fully on all that he has done for, 
and meant to, not only the East Side, 
in which he carries on his ministry, but 
for all America whom he seeks to serve. 

The articles that follow are token trib- 
utes among the many that are his due: 

Let's Count Our BLESSINGS 

Living as we do in the shadow of the 
A-bomb and confronted each day with sto- 
ries in the press of an alarming increase in 
crime and juvenile delinquency; of strife 
and impending war and disaster, we are 
prone to believe that all is evil and that 
virtue has abdicated. 

It is therefore with pride, in this holy week 
of Easter and Passover, that we pause to 
pay homage to a man of God, our good 
neighbor, the Reverend Richard E. Evans, 
minister of the Presbyterian Labor Temple. 

Under the dynamic administration of 
Dick Evans, who came to Labor Temple some 
5 years ago, this oasis has become a true 
temple of all the people—a living, pulsating 
symbol of the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

At Labor Temple kids do battle on the bas- 
ketball court, on the premise that if boys 
play together they can live and work to- 
gether. Here, too, at Labor Temple is home 
for Hebrew School and Quaker Seminary; 
Russian Christian Choir and Seventh Day 
Adventists; Christian fraternity and B'nai 
B'rith; the Brownies, Boy Scouts, Family 
Circle, and veteran groups; for civilian de- 
fense, mothers’ clubs, Jewish Writers Union, 
and Greek societies. 

At Labor Temple the friends of Spinoza 
lecture and Mizrachi chapter meet. Here 
the fellowship of all men is revered and the 
welcome mat is out for those of every race, 
creed, color, and national origin. 

For this is America, this is democracy, a 
shining face to show to all the world. We 
feel that the world-famous author, Will Du- 
rant, summed it up when he recently said: 
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“It gladdens my heart to see that my alma 
mater, Labor Temple, is in the hands of so 
noble a lover of humanity as Dick Evans, 
and is bringing together, without any prose- 
lytizing, men and women of diverse Chris- 
tian and Jewish denominations, and helping 
them to live together in friendship and con- 
cord. I owe much of my education to Labor 
Temple. It taught me that civilization is 
a cooperative product, the work of many 
people; and there I learned that clarity is 
a moral obligation of a teacher. I hope that 
this unique institution which does not mere- 
ly preach interfaith fellowship but practices 
it every hour of the day, will be adequately 
supported to go on with its undiscourageable 
conviction that all men are brothers.” 

And when we pay tribute to Dick Evans 
and to Labor Temple, we hasten to include 
the gracious little lady, who not only has 
been the inspiration of his life but whose 
radiant spirit permeates every activity of this 
historic institution. In her own right she 
has lived a magnificent life of devotion to 
God and service to humanity. His foster- 
mother, Miss Sarah E. Dickson, the first 
woman elder in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church, is known affectionately far 
and wide as “The Chief.” 

We can think of no finer words to describe 
her than those used by Dr. Alexander Sharp 
of the National Board of the Presbyterian 
Church at a dinner given in her honor re- 
cently, when he said: 

“*The Chief,’ as she is known affection- 
ately, belongs in the roster of unforgettable 
characters, once you have seen or met her. 
Her hair is gray but her heart is eternally 
young. Her body is slight, but her spirit is as 
vital and vibrant as a youth's. Her eyes take 
in the world—as it is, and as it can become. 
She loves people—sharing with them their 
fun; bearing with them their sorrow. Her 
mind grasps instantly the complex issues of 
this day; her heart resolves them in mag- 
nanimity. She is a personal radiation center 
of spiritual power who leaves us ali stronger 
for having come within the radius of her 
spirit. 

“Thank you for being yourself.” 

We say thank God for “The Chief,” for 
Dick Evans, and for Labor Temple. Let's 
count our blessings. 


ONE CLERIC’s FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Ernst Jacobi) 


During the course of a recent trip through 
Europe and the Near East, the Reverend 
Richard E. Evans, of New York's Labor Tem- 
ple, had dinner with Pastor Moss, rector of 
Heidelberg’s Heiligengeist Kerche, and one 
of Germany’s foremost Protestant clergymen. 
Dr. Evans told him about his work at the 
Labor Temple, explaining how members of 
nine different congregations and widely di- 
vergent racial and ethnic minorities were 
all worshiping harmoniously under one roof 
and in one chapel. 

“This is madness,” the German pastor ex- 
claimed. “But it’s divine madness,” he add- 
ed, after a moment's reflection. 

Almost everything Dick Evans has done in 
his life had this tinge of divine madness. He 
has preached in Negro churckes in the 
South, openly defying the Klan; challenged 
and broke the Bund during the height of his 
popularity in the heart land of its strength, 
in Milwaukee, Wis. An ordained Presbyte- 
rian minister, he has raised funds for Israel; 
made himself into one of the stanchest de- 
fenders and protectors of the predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic Puerto Rican minor- 
ity group in New York; and advocated the 
return to the fundamental principles of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition within his own 
church. He has sided with the underdog and 
fought tyranny in whichever form it showed 
itselfi—communism, fascism, or bigotry. 

Dick Evans was a lad of 18, working in 
the Chicago stockyards after the First World 
War, when he had his first brush with social 
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injustice and intolerance durine 
race riots of 1919. Ever since they » 
devoted his life to fighting thes othe bag 

It’s a battle for which he's wel) equ, 
He has the Welshman’s gusto for 
and gift for flery oratory, along 
flinching personal and moral c« 
tempting to silence Dick Evans when hes 
aroused is like trying to smother ay deen 

To take one day the helm of New York's 
Labor Temple, where many of his ideals wi = 
being translated into action had been one ¢ 
Dick Evans’ lifelong ambitions. But a 
the call finally came to him, in 1950 the 
famous 40-year-old institution haq lost 
muc’ of its former vitality and Missionary § 
spirit. There was talk of closing it oa 
Dick Evans could somehow revive jt. in tal 
than 5 years he has since raised its mont 
attendance figure to over 20,000, making : 
into a shining example of what he calls 
symphonic democracy. Its doors Are open 
to all denominations, creeds, and TACes; itg 
forum at the disposal of all vie wpoints even 
the most intolerant ones, as long s its eden 
cates are willing to stay and listen tO dige 
cussion and rebuttal. 

During his busy life, Dick Evans has at. 
quired not wealth, but a great many friends 
and a great many enemies. He's equally 
proud of both, 


the terribig 


Urage, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of s 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, &§, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ret. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of th> cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Prin 

to print and deliver upon the order of an 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extrac 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost theredt 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrESsSIONAL Recon # 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, wh 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance duril 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fo 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also * 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for ® 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 














A Soldier for America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
American Legion has been doing some 
special work in the effort to stimulate 
patriotic sentiments in our high-school 
boys and girls. One of the projects, 
which is working especially well, is the 
annual patriotic speech contest. 

This year the contest was won in 


South Dakota by Gary Schulz, of 
Mitchell, S. Dak., whose oration was en- 


titled “A Soldier for America.” I feel 
that his speech contained many ideas 
and professed many ideals on which all 
of us could reflect. For that reason, I 
ask unanimous consent to have this 
thrilling and inspiring patriotic address 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A SOLDIER FOR AMERICA 
(By Gary Schulz) 

In Arlington National Cemetery stands the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Upon the 
flawless white marble is the inscription: 
“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” In the hallowed 
silence of the dead, a glowing sun casts 
radiant spendor over the tomb of a lone 
man, @ man chosen to represent all those 
who have offered their lives for our country. 
The tribute paid in humble gratitude to this 
man is paid to every individual whose life 
and work have come to be part of the United 
States of America. 

The body was placed there in 1921, im- 
mediately following the First World War, but 
many years after the death of the first Ameri- 
can soldier, many years after men had begun 
to sacrifice their lives for our Nation. 

Many years ago, upon the turbulent ocean, 
& frail ship sailed slowly forward toward a 
distant shore. A small group of weary people 
stood on the deck of that ship, their eyes 
gazing hopefully into the misty haze of an 
early morning. These people had deserted 
their homes, their families, had risked a 
lifetime of work and achievement for an 
ideal; within the hearts of these people 
was the realization that in the vast world 
there could be a place where man could love 
his God, where man could live with pride 
and dignity, where man could be free. It 
was upon the shore, seen only vaguely in the 
distance, that their eyes saw promise of a 
great nation, a nation tall and proud, a 
nation they would build. And from across 
the towering mountains and rolling prairies 
the new day’s sun foretold their words that 
would live forever: “We, the people.” 

There followed behind many more ships 
and soon 13 tiny colonies sprang to life; 
13 colonies worked and built and created 
0m one day, when these people were no 
ae able to endure the injustice and mis- 

atment which came from across the ocean, 


they banded together, all in one accord, and 
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sent back to that world living under the 
imprisoning bondage of only a few, separate 
individuals, the truth which so long had 
been repressed by autocracies, monarchies, 
and dictatorships. They said: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men 


are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness.” And the yoke 
of time and fear was lifted from their lives. 

The first step had then been taken and 
there could be no turning back. Filled with 
the inflaming desire to confirm and substan- 
tiate their words, they raised high the sword 
of justice and beneath it fell the greatest 
empire of the world. A newly created coun- 
try took form, a country that needed law, 
law which would give these people their 
freedom, law which would also protect them 
from ever again being subversed in the hands 
which bring human subjection. 

In 1787 the delegates of those colonies 
moved slowly, but deliberately into this 
lucubration, the creation of government that 
would protect the life, liberty, and property 
of its citizens and thus secure the happiness 
of individuals and the prosperity of the Na- 
tion. Their doctrine was to be the culmina- 
tion of all men’s aspirations from the begin- 
ning of life; it was to finally abolish the in- 
justices, the iniquities, and the grievances to 
which man had been subjected; it was to 
confer and accord to mankind those sanc- 
tioned rights and privileges which had un- 
lawfully been taken from him. Their mani- 
festation was to be an affirmation of justice. 

It was when the last delegate had signed 
his name that the impossible, the unthink- 
able had been accomplished. From that as- 
semblage came the immortal Constitution of 
the United States. 

Yet the most decisive step was still to 
come, for the law alone could not complete 
true government, especially since this gov- 
ernment was rooted in its citizens. Their 
final judgment was to determine the fate 
of an ideal. Whether or not this novel and 
unprecedented form of representative democ- 
racy could succeed was to be decided by the 
reaction of the people; this law required 
their fullhearted cooperation and participa- 
tion or it would fall into the annals of im- 
possibilities. Could such a young country 
with its untried government survive; could 
it stand in a world long established and 
founded; could it unite and become strong? 
The crucial test was to come. 

At last citizens of a nation were granted 
freedom of religion, and God was worshipped 
in the hearts of all; freedom of speech, and 
voices resounded in the void that was once 
silence; freedom of public assemblage, and 
common, everyday ciitzens became the 
power. 

At last citizens of a nation were granted 
the right of trial by jury, and fear left the 
minds of men; the right of petition, and 
the people became the government; the 
right to vote, and the ballot became assur- 
ance; the right of equality, and men and 
women of all races and all creeds stood equal 
in the sight of justice. 

Within 5 years, order and strength re- 
placed the chaos and confusion of the Orig- 
inal Thirteen Separate Colonies. Round 
the globe every country came to respect and 
admire this miraculous achievement. In 
every corner of the world people heard and 
dreamed of living in this land of opportunity, 
this cradle of freedom. Every year brought 
more immigrants, every month brought 


more pr 
to the C 
And when, in 


perity, every day brought strength 
onstitution 
1861, 


there seemed sud- 


denly chance of destruction, of disintegra- 
tion, brother turned against brother in a 
war of sacrifice for that document. A great 
man spoke out in time of crisis, a man of 
wisdom, * * * “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all * * *". The wounds 
were healed and peace prevailed until 1917, 
when in distant lands an aggressor sought 


to trespass upon human beings, the first call 
for world leadership came from across the 
The time had come for the American 
soldier to move beyond his native shore, to 
move into the world bearing testament of 
the ideal. That call was answered and the 
Stars and Stripes of freedom were unfurled 
to every man, woman, and child who before 
knew only the chains and shackles of slavery. 

So it is that the Constitution, leader of the 
world, leader of all mankind, is still waging 
its crusade in the cause of justice and liberty. 
Today it stands steadfast and indestructible 
against every power that would destroy it 

In Arlington National Cemetery lies one 
man who offered the supreme sacrifice for 
this document, one of the multitude. He is 
the men and women who dared to leave their 
homes to seek out this land with only an 
ideal; he is those men who took arms against 
their mother country to make the ideal pos- 
sible; he is a signer of the final written doc- 


seas. 


ument which made the ideal a reality; he is 
a brother who walked to battle against 
brother to save that ideal; he is the men 


and women who have crossed the oceans and 
seas to universalize this ideal. And that 
soldier is the farmer who tills the prairies, 
he is the mother who keeps the home, he is 
the minister who teaches goodness and truth, 
he is the businessman, the lawyer, the car- 
penter, the laborer, the schoolboy. He is in 
every home, every church, every school. He 
is an American. 

Ladies and gentlemen, each of you is an 
American citizen. Each of you is a soldier 
or an enemy of our Constitution. In order 
that this supreme law may continue, you 
must give it strength. What reason can 
there be for freedom of religion in a land 
where men and women have forgotten God, 
what purpose is the privilege of free speech 
when no one cares to speak of anything more 
than a bridge game or the latest movie, of 
what worth is the right to vote when a 
citizen his vote for a candidate he 
doesn't know, of what justice is equality 
when boys and girls are denied proper edu- 
cation because of the color of their skin? 

In your hands have been placed the priv- 
jleges and obligations of all ages. You have 
been given the task of nraking valid those 
sacrifices of American soldiers who have 
before you, and of continuing where they laid 
down to rest. A soldier is an American, but 
not an American filled with apathy, ignor- 
ance, and indifference; he is not an American 
whose acknowledgment of responsibility is 
indolence, nor a citizen whose response to his 
country ends with the thoughtless recitation 
of an allegiance to our flag. An American 
soldier is not the individual who refuses to 
accept the heritage of a great ideal, an ideal 
that took centuries of suffering and dying to 
fulfill, a heritage made sacred by the blood of 
young men at Concord and Bunker Hill, at 
Gettysburg, at Argonne, at Iwo Jima, at 
Heartbreak Ridge. The survival of our Na- 
tion, of our Constitution, and all that they 
died fighting for, is in your hands. You 
alone can take up their battle, you alone, as 
a soldier of America, 


casts 


gone 
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t v } un r the endl rows of 
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Recovery Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with attached are two articles. One is an 
editorial from the New York Times of to- 
day. The other is by the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, writing in 
the New York Herald Tribune on April 
11, 1955. Both bear on the remarkable 
economic recovery of this country during 
the past few months, as well as on the 
prospects for the future: 

{From the New York Times of April 25, 1955] 
RECOVERY PICTURE 

If there had been any lingering doubt that 
1953-54 was now definitely 
behind us that doubt should be effectively 
resolved with the publication by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Economic Department of the 
capital investment plans of American busi- 


the recession of 


ness for 1955. 
Six months ago a preliminary survey by 
this same organization indicated that capital 


spending by manufacturing industries would 
be some 7 percent lower in 1955 than in 
1954. Now all but 3 of the industries covered 
in this category have revised their estimates 
upward. The revised outlook is for a 3-per- 
cent increase in the capital investment in 
manufacturing and 5 percent for business 
as a whole. Some of the specific revisions 


are little short of spectacular considering 
the length of the interval between the 2 
reports. Last fall, for example, the iron and 


steel companies were planning to cut their 
spending on plant and equipment in 1955 by 
3 percent; now they are planning to increase 
it by 29 percent. Machinery companies have 
shifted their sights from a 1-percent reduc- 
tion to a 14-percent expansion, and paper 
companies, which only recently foresaw a 
drop of 6 percent, now are making plans for 
a 10-percent expansion. 

This study, organized 8 years ago by Dexter 
Keezer, combines the advantage of sensi- 
tivity with the fact that it deals with the 
most vital driving force in the economy. In 
addition it now looks 3 years into the future. 
Plans bec: increasingly approximations, 
needless to say, the farther away the year 
covered. However, the preliminary estimates 
for future years have customarily been kept 


me 


deliberately on the conservative side and 
have had to be adjusted upward later. 
With this fact in mind, it is particularly 


important to note that, although the figure 


now indicated for 1955, namely, $29.4 bil- 
lions, would set a new record for capital 
spending, preliminary estimates for 1956 
point to a decline in that year of only 3 


percent Should history repeat itself with 
respect to the pattern of revisions, this gap 


could not only be closed before another year 
has come around but transformed into a 


substantial increase. 





New York Herald Tribune of 

April 11, 1955] 

WASHINGTON 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 
THE OVERLOOKED BIG STORY 

WASHINGTON.—Nobody is yet leaking the 
biggest story in the United States today. 

It isn’t classified and it’s staring us right 
in the face. The pessimists may hesitate to 
admit it and the optimists may fear they will 
not be believed. 3ut there is full evidence to 
it and there is no use delaying the 


[From the 


port 





news: 
The 1954 recession is over. 

Every significant busine indicator is on 
the rise and has been on the rise for months. 

At several points the economy is beginning 
to set new records. The upturn has now 
been so sustained and so steady that it is 
accurate to say that the recession which be- 
gan in July 1953, reached its depth in March 
1954, and began to saucer out in October 
1954, is well in the past. 

A new period of growth and stability is at 
hand. 

Here are the most meaningful business in- 
dices which justify this report: 

Industrial production has risen from a low 
of 123 on the Federal Reserve index in the 
March-August period last year to an esti- 
mated 135 in March this year. 

The gross national product has grown from 
a low annual rate of $355 billion to about $369 
billion during the last quarter—better than 
anybody anticipated. 

Personal income, made up largely of wages 
and salaries, has risen from a 1954 low rate 
of $283.4 billion to an alltime high of $292 
billion. 

The average workweek has moved up from 
39.3 hours to 40.7. 

New plant and equipment spending has 
begun to increase, reversing a 2-year down- 
trend. 

Industrial employment has risen steadily 
for 7 consecutive months and industrial un- 
employment has gone down consistently for 
6 months and is now leveling off 

Total unemployment was down 548,000 this 
March from a year ago and total employment 
was up 400,000. 

Some precisionists among the economists 
will want to throw in a layer of “ifs” and 
“buts.” Throw them in and you still come 
up with the conclusion that, while there 
may be another recession some time, this 
one is over. It has been a remarkable expe- 
rience—remarkable for these reasons: 

Because it was one of the most short- 
lived and least severe slumps in American 
economic history. 

Because it showed that, although there 
will continue to be wrinkles in the Nation's 
economy, man-made measures—both private 
and governmental—are capable of control- 
ling the extremes of the business cycle. 

Because it proves anew, and increases con- 
fidence in, the resiliency of the American 
enterprise economy. 

It is impossible to measure which factor or 
which set of factors did most to shorten, 
to cushion and to reverse the 1953-54 re- 
cession. But there are discernible meas- 
ures which each contributed to that end. 
They are: 

1. The brilliantly timed and perceptive 
shift of the Federal Reserve System, in ad- 
vance of the recession from a hard-money 
policy to an easy-money policy which re- 
lieved many pressures toward forced liqui- 
dation. 

2. The deliberate and, from its standpoint, 
substantially unorthodox decision of the 
Eisenhower administration to carry through 
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the scheduled lowering of inc 
profits taxes despite an unba] 

3. The fact that business ; 
long-range investment and did 
shelter at the first sign of trout 

4. The visible impact of the t 
absorbers which Government h 
the past 20 years to the funct 
economy—unemployment insur 
security (both expanded in the ; 
plus the general leveling up of j 

The Federal Government resist: 
sures and the political temptati 
a crash spending and reflation | 
the onset of the recession. It. 
blind and heedless by some. Ir 
its diagnosis proved accurate and 
equal to the need. 











Robinson-Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMAI 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as I ip. 
dicated in my remarks in the R RD re« 
cently, the recommendations of the A 
torney General's committee to 
antitrust laws are receiving wic: 
tion. 

Some of the recommendations strike 
at the very heart of the Robinson-Pat- 
man law. My service on the House Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, which } : 
risdiction over all monopoly a . 
trust legislation, has afforded m: 
portunity to keep in close t \ 


the operations of the Robinson-P 
law, the court decisions inter; 
and the efforts constantly m: to 
weaken it. This law was passed Con- 
gress in the interest of the sn nde- 
pendent businessman. It is int 
give the small man an opportu 
stay in business and it has demo) 
its usefulness over the years. 

We frequently hear loose stat 
to the effect or at least implying t! 
the Clayton Act, as amended wy the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, requires the sellir 
of commodities of like grade an 
at the same price, under all ¢ 


stances. This is simply not ti TI 
act specifically permits the manufac- 
turer on supplier to sell commod of 


like grade and quality to different cus- 
tomers at different prices, where the dil- 
ference is due to normal disc: 
cash, quantity buying, freight 
and other varieties of customary and ac- 
ceptable business practices. ( dis- 
counts, savings in freight | 1 on 
quantity buying, differentials w! 
make due allowance for difl 
the cost of manufacture, sale or « 
resulting from differing met 
quantities in which commod 
sold to the purchaser—all s ade 
vantages have always been é 
to operators. Such fair busin prac- 
tices were customary prior to t : 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Ac! 
they have not been changed by | 
What the act prohibits is pul 
bitrary price discrimination, not 
ly connected with economic 





rimination may substan- 
competition or tend to 
ypoly or to endanger, de- 
nt competition. Such price 
ns mean that a manufac- 
lier has two prices, a secret 
price for a few favored 
h as chain stores, and a 
iblic high price for the in- 

le-business man in the 
ich as the corner-grocery 
ire store, drug store, and 
n. It prohibits under-the- 

sions to the favored few 
uises as excessive free goods, 
mmissions, rebates, and so 































the favored devices to crush 
-business man was the main- 
so-called brokerage depart- 
large buyers. A majority of 
ey General’s committee pro- 
amend the act so as to permit 
of brokerage to buyers to the 
ervices rendered the seller by 
Beware of this proposal. In 
ction, I want to make a part of 
p the letter I received from 
nia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
ited April 21, 1955. It tells the 
very clearly that I cannot pos- 
rove on it, and I commend it to 
nds of the small-business man 
The letter follows: 
CALIFORNIA & HAWAIIAN 

SuGAR REFINING CoRP., 
Francisco, Calif., April 21, 1955. 
le EpwIn E. WILLIs, 

of Representatives, 

ngton, D. C. 

RESSMAN WILLIS: I am writing to 
pany’s strong opposition to the 
the Attorney General’s Com- 
tudy the Antitrust Laws regard- 
srage section of the Robinson- 


Kerag 
OTUs 


Act. 
iw now stands, section 2 (c) of 
yn-Patman Act forbids payment 
to any person who is acting for 
the control of a buyer. This 
was aimed at an abuse widely prac- 
» adoption of the act—the main- 
o-called brokerage departments 
uyers. Such buyers were in the 
f demanding brokerage for these 
in amounts completely unre- 
> value of any services received by 
The brokerage was of course 
it a price concession given color of 
y the brokerage department device. 
ty of the Attorney General’s Com- 
poses to amend section 2 (c) of 
to permit payment of broker- 
ers to the extent of services ren- 
‘ler by the buyer. In our opinion 
tly innocent exception would 
tion entirely unenforceable. It 
ce every complaint under the sec- 
id on difficult questions of cost 
In practical effect, the section 
a dead letter. 
quences would be extremely 
1 to sellers and all but the largest 
only relatively large buyers 
& position to establish brokerage 
ts and take advantage of the loop- 
ed by the Attorney Generai’s 
In our judgment the commit- 
1 is inconsistent with the basic 
the act, to preserve equality of 
> opportunity. 
yment of brokerage to a buyer is a 
ng absurdity. A bona fide 
eller’s sales representative; his 





¢ ri 


functions is to give sales service. In the 
nature of things a “broker” employed by a 
buyer cannot and will not do this job. A 
more honest and descriptiy name for a 
broker acting for a ea purchasing 
agent. His interests are essentially adverse 
to those of the seller, and no seller would 
ever voluntarily agree to pay him. This 
practical inability of such a broker to give 
any service of value to a seller justifies the 
present outright prohibition of brokerage in 
such a case. Any payment to such a broker 
is in practical effect a payment to a buyer’s 
purchasing department and results in unfair 


discrimination as between competing 
buyers. 
Please forgive the length of this letter. 


This company well remembers the brokerage 
practices that existed before the adoption 
of section 2 (c) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
They were costly and unfair, and should 
never be permitted again. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD MacLean. 





Forced Repatriation in Treaty Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions I have called the attention of 
my colleagues to House Resolution 137, 
which I introduced on February 8, 1955, 
and which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. This resolution, if passed, 
would set up a select committee to in- 
vestigate the forced repatriation pro- 
gram carried out by our military and 
civilian authorities in the years 1945-47 
and fix the responsibility for same. 

At this time we are giving a good deal 
of attention to the Austrian State Treaty, 
and we should examine it thoroughly 
and make sure that we do not make the 
same mistake with regard to forced re- 
patriation that we made following World 
War II. I take this opportunity to draw 
to the attention of my colleagues article 
16 of the Austrian State Treaty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter written by Mr. Julius 
Epstein to the New York Herald Tribune 
giving an excellent analysis of article 16, 
which appeared in the April 23, 1955, 
edition of said newspaper. 

FORCED REPATRIATION IN TREATY PROTESTED 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

The Austrian State Treaty which the 
Soviets and the Austrian Government just 
agreed to sign—pending the consent of the 
American, British, and French Govern- 
ments—may well bring about one of the 
greatest tragedies in modern history. 

The origin of this tragedy must be seen 
in the Soviet version of article 16 which 
deals with former Soviet citizens who are 
now living as displaced persons in Austria. 
There are now about 30,000. 

Article 16 of the Austrian State Treaty, 
against which the American Government 
had fought for about 8 years, and which it 
suddenly accepted on February 13, 1954, at 
the Berlin conference, creates a similar sit- 
uation as had existed in 1945, when Soviet 
missions visited our POW camps and when 
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we forcibly repatriated millions of antle 
Communist pris« of war and civilians, 


Article 16 provides: 


yners 


“Austria undertakes * © © to take all nec- 
essary measures to complete the voluntary 
repatriation of displaced persons within 


Today, 
there I 
on in Austria who, volunta 


to be repat 


territory.” 
hostilities 
displaced per 

would want riated to the Sovi 
“Austria undertakes to render full assist- 
ance to the allied and associated powers 
[read to the Soviet Government] concerned 
in regard to the voluntary repatriation of 
ls and will enter into direct 


their nationals 
lateral negotiations for this purpose.” That 


10 years after the end of 


is, Of course, not @ sil > 


bi- 


means that a powerless Austrian Government 
would have to face the Soviet Government. 
Under these circumstances it is, of course, 
more than doubtful that the human rights 
of the anti-Communist displaced persons 
could ever be pre tected. 

“Austria further undertakes: 


“To permit the accredited representatives 
of any allied or associated power [read Soviet 
representative] * * * to visit freely such 
camps or centers for the purpose of confer- 
ring with its nationals." This provision can 
only mean the repetition of the horrible 
scenes of attempted coercion which the 
world had witnessed in the neutral zone in 
Korea. 

“To prohibit in such camps or centers any 
propaganda hostile to the interest of the 
allied and associated powers [read of the 
Soviet Government] and any activities de- 
signed to induce such displaced persons not 
to return to the countries of which they are 
nationals.”’ This stipulation gives the So- 
viets a complete monopoly of propaganda, co- 
ercion, and blackmail with no possibility to 
counteract the brainwashing to be expected 
in Austrian camps. 

“To dissolve immediately any committee, 
center, and other similar organizations exist- 
ing in those camps and assembly centers that 


may be found to be engaged in activities 
opposed to the interests of the allied and 
associated powers.” Read the Bolshevist 


tyranny. This paragraph can only be in- 
terpreted as a deprivation of all organized 
aid and protection and an invitation to the 
Soviet agents in Austria to destroy the lives 
of the 30,000 vigorously anti-Communist dis- 
placed persons. 

Paragraph 5 of article 16 provides: 

“No relief shall be given by Austria to per- 
sons who refuse to return to their native 
countries. If these persons fought on the 
Side of the enemies of the allied and 
ciated powers, or voluntarily collaborated 
with the enemies of these powers, or are en- 
gaged in hostile activities against their 
countries of origin, as well as against any of 
the United Nations, or are members of or- 
ganizations and groups which encourage 
displaced persons not to return to their 
countries of origin.’ 

This paragraph is the most insidious clause 
of the Austrian State Treaty. It is the first 
time in history that a government will be 
forbidden by international law to give aid to 
the poor and destitute. It means a complete 
renouncing of the principles of western civ- 
ilization. 

If these provisions of the Austrian State 
Treaty should ever become valid, it would 
only mean a tremendous Soviet victory in 
the cold war of ideas and morals. 

There can be no doubt that validation of 
the provisions mentioned above would put 
an end to the ideological war, would render 
utterly useless our anti-Soviet media as the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, and 
Radio Liberation, and would certainly de- 
prive us of the last vestiges of our reputa- 
tion as defenders of liberty and human 
rights, especially in Asia and Europe. 

JuLius EPSTEIN, 
21, 1955. 


asso- 


NEw YORK, Apri 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE ENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a petition and list 
of sieners from Huntington, W. Va., in 
support of S. 923. ‘These citizens protest 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages In 
magazines and newspapers and over the 
radio and television, and request that 
they so be recorded: 

PETITION 


and Representatives in Con- 


To our Senator: 
gre : 

We the undersigned citizens of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., urge you to use your influence 
in support of Langer bill 5S. ‘923. This bill 
if passed will prohibit alcc holic-beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce and over 
the air: 

Marion Fisher, Mrs. V. B. Gothard, Mrs. 
Vernon Johnson, D. L. Brumfield, E. M. Prid- 
Mrs. Edgar Pridemore, Mrs. Marion 
Fisher, Mrs. L. O. Adkins, Mrs. C. L, Cre- 
means, C. L. Cremeans, L. O. Adkins, Lorraine 
Pennywitt, Floyd H. Adams, Lloyd Y. Bayless, 
Maxine Bayless, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Hutchin- 
son, Jewell Brumfield, Mrs. N. E. Berry, Ruth 
Zimmerman, Patricia Zirkle, James Zirkle, 
Robert Zimmerman, James Allen Reed, Mrs. 
J. A. Reed, Mrs. Charles Bias, Wetzel G. Ow- 
ens, J. D. Wilkes, Clive Ferguson, Mrs. Clive 
Ferguson, Joseph J. Patton, John J. Hedrick, 
Doris Hedrick, Mayme White, Mrs. Robert L. 
Hunt, Garland R. White, Howard A. Meadows, 
Mrs. H. A. Meadows, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Day, Mrs. George Coos, Mr. and Mrs. Carl I. 
Eves, Garland R. White, Claude L. Nelson. 

Orland Hunt, Claude Shy, Rev. Ran H. 
Ball, Harry Patterson, Herbert Wysong, Tay- 
lor Allen, Juan Leap, E. G. Snyder, Henry M. 
Barbour, Thomas Eves, Even Eves, C. B. Chil- 
dert, A. F. Hooker, Sheely Shurlock, Everett 
L. Zimmerman, Robert F. Hunt, Russell 
Bower, S. C. Newman, J. L. Cooke, E. W. 
Charlton, Earl Wheeler, W. M. Gill, E. F. 
Waedl, Archie Adkins, W. A. Roberts, C. A. 
Dillon, H. T. Pribble, M. H. Campbell, M. R. 
Shepard, H. B. Wheeler, A. W. Holley, Russell 
Jenkins, Kerzie Donahoe, Gene Berry, H. W. 
Edwards, Roscoe Childers, Dempsey W. 
Vickers. 

J. E. Cregger, Mrs. Euna M. Cregger, Mike 
Chaffin, Helen Weekley, Otto Dinger, Bernice 
Smith, Mabel Rumbaugh, Mrs. Otis Rusil, 
Sr., Mrs. Ollie Weeghan, J. W. Neumun, 
O. L. Bawyer, Mrs. Hosea R. Hodges, Ralph 
E. Fawlkes, Harry Davis, J. N. Bell, Mrs. 
Opal Barr, Byron I. Judy, Reva Mae Judy, 
Lura Hetchings, Dorothy Watts, Euna M. 
Cregger, C. V. Humphrey, Reba Davis, Dor- 
othy Smith, John A. Busch, Delphia John- 
son, Beatrice Hall, Nelle M. Campbell, Mrs. 
John Calvert, Evelyn Miller, Robert H. 
Miller, Vernard W. Griffin, Katherine Vasvary, 
Lorena Richardson, Agnes C. Sliger, H. E. 
Hill, Faye Shields, Walter A. Stvore, Louie 
Sanford, J. Richard Malcolm, Eloise F. 
Malcolm, Ludia Gibson, Kathleen Browning, 
S. Y. Dobbin, Mrs. R. E. Fawlkes, Lloyd J. 
Mullins. 

Florence Ball, R. Cecil Ball, C. C. Hobost, 
Mabel Chinn, George Chinn, Virginia Wor- 
land, R. C. Worland, H. O. Morris, Helen Grif- 
fis, Ruth Johnson, Bessie Andrews, Wm. Paul 
McNee, Flora Hill, D. B. Shumaker, Grace 
V. Shumaker, Josephine Hoback, Kathryn 
A. Jones, Harold E. Ward, Kermit Shields, 
Mrs. I. L. Green, Mrs. A. H. Adamson, Mrs. 
Margaret Y. Matthews, Clara E. Richardson, 


emore, 


Mrs. J. H. McComas, Mrs. I. F. Gillen, Mrs. 
J. H. Lenny, Mrs. D. B. Shumaker, Alice D. 
Crawford, Mrs. Edna E. Ferguson, Mrs. Mary 
B. Williamson, Mrs. W. F. Taylor, Verne 
Taylor, Mrs. J. H. Dawson, Mrs. Ethel Morrow, 
Mrs. E. G. Yost, Mrs. Ellis Watts, Mrs. Bertha 
Grogg, J. R. Morrow, Ruth Newman, Frank 
Hitchings. 

Mrs. Luella Holley, Mrs. Lee Huff, Mrs. 
Namie Sullivan, Mrs. T. H. Lambert, Mrs. N. 
Johnson, Mrs. Mamie Ray, Mrs. Lizzie Earls, 
Mrs. Kerzie Donaho, Mrs. Anna Curtis, Mrs. 
R. H. Ball, Mabel Whitehead, Mrs. Edna 
Smith, Ada Eves, Mrs. C. A. Dillon, Pearl 
Fapping, Mrs. Opal Moreland, Mrs. Vesta 
Edwards, Mrs. R. A. Petit, Doris C. Miller, 
J. A. Arauslicent. 

We, the undersigned residents of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., do petition the legislature 
to reject House Joint Resolution No. 5, which 
would in effect permit the sale of liquor by 
the drink, and we ask you to support House 
Bill No. 37, which provides for local option 
on beer, and also for your support of House 
Bill No. 207, to close beer establishments all 
day Sunday. 

Tom Shepherd, Mrs. Evelyn Brilhart, Mrs. 
Millie Valentine, Mrs. Gordon Gore, Mrs. 
L. L. Sutton, Mrs. R. J. Haselip, June Baker, 
Mrs. Carl Sutton, Mrs. Ernest Rood, Katie Mae 
Sutton, Mrs. Willis Gilbert, Mrs. Georgia 
MacCalla, Mrs. Martha Greig, Mrs. M. J. 
Heller, W. H. Norton, Willis Gilbert, P. C. 
Vernatte, William L. Hartz, David Byers, 
Thelma Mclivain, W. E. MclIlvain, M. D.; J. A. 
Meador, J. S. Hanshaw, James W. Stean, Rob- 
ert Wamsley. 

Richard Bosten, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Carson, 
Mrs. Paul R. Robertson, Mrs. Milo F. Melrose, 
Jr., Milo F. Melrose, Jr., Mrs. P. E. Dundas, 
Mrs. Wm. Rice, Mrs. J. A. Meador, Mrs. Wm. 
Joseph, Mrs. Harper E. Williams, Mrs. Lillian 
Childers, Mrs. Marvin Lowe, Marilyn Wam- 
sley, Phyllis Stanley, Kathryn Jenkins, Peggy 
Robertson, Georgia Wheeler, Doris Hylbert, 
Mattie Charltan, Mrs. H. C. Russell, Mrs. H. 
B. Wheeler, Mrs. Everett L. Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Ola Hooker, Mrs. John R. Moore, Mrs. W. L. 
Ringer, Mrs. Dana C. Ashley, Opal Floyd, 
Mrs. Archie Adkins, Mrs. W. R. Marks, Mrs. 
E. G. Snyder, Mrs. A. R. Roswall, Mrs. J. L. 
Cooke, Mrs. V. C. Becket, Mrs. Evan Eves, Mrs. 
M. H. Campbell, Mrs. Eril Leap, Mrs. O. C. 
Hunt, Mrs. B. W. Marcum, Miss Jessie L. 
Shy, Mrs. O. L. Zimmerman, Mrs. Austin Day, 
Mrs. John Ray, Mrs. Ruth Duke, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Atkins, Mrs. T. E. Dunkle, Mrs. 8. C. 
Neuman, Mrs. Shelby Spurlock, Mrs. E. H. 
Parsons, Mrs. H. M. Barbour, Mrs. J. H. Bar- 
bour, Mrs. M. R. Shepard, T. E. Dunkle, H. H. 
Harless. 


The Hells Canyon Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Capital Journal, of Port- 
land, Oreg., on April 7, 1955: 

THE HELLS CANYON HEARINGS 

As a Boston paper once said of a better 
speech week, the congressional committee 
that held hearings in the Northwest on the 
bill for a high dam in Hells Canyon “has 
came and went,” after hearings in Boise, 
Lewiston, Pasco, and Portland. 

The visit was planned by pro-Hells Canyon 
solons, presumably as a political Roman holi- 
day to grace Easter Week, for it was hardly 
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conceivable that any import 
would be developed after the F; 
Commission had spent so many n 
ing the experts air all the pr 

They sought to bypass s 
locale of the bitterest oppx 
to gave Boise half a day. Ther: 
got a ground swell from th 
Two hundred organizations, 
commerce, granges, irrigatio: 

a cross section of the region yw 
tion of the labor unions and t 
Party organization showed up t 
bill. Headed by Governor Sn 
feated a pro-Hells Canyon opp 
Eight hundred persons crowd 

torium, cheered the anti-He] 

booed the pros till they were 

Senator MuRRAY, & pro. 

The committee was glad to lea 
bed behind at noon Monday and 
iston which was supposedly in 
camp. There and at Pasco ab ! 
number of witnesses were heard on e- 
repeating the familiar argum« 

At Portland Wednesday both sides y 
heard in about equal volume There 4 ‘ 
opposition was led by the Governors . 
Washington and Oregon and two forn 
presidents of the National Reclamation Acq 
ciation. If the crowd showed any prefe 
it was for the opposition, though it a 
courteous to both sides. : 


What did the hearing show? ™ 
is a lot of opposition to this pri n three 
principal States of the Colun B 
Usually a proposal to dump half a t 
of Federal money in a region evokes 1 
but applause there. The object 
from taxpayers elsewhere. H¢ 
Federal spending project stron 
in the Northwest States. Th: 
which came out here expecting a \ 
ferent reception must wish it 
come. The result is bound t 
wing enthusiasm and strengthe 
sition that almost certainly in: 
stantial majority in Congress. 


Surplus Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the lav 
passed by Congress, including the most 
recent Public Law 480, in subst > a! 
essence constitute directives to th 
partment of Agriculture to find 
for surplus farm commoditi 
which promote an expansion of mark 
and do not depress prices. 

I am willing to concede that 
rectives of necessity present adm. 
tive difficulties. On the othe 
many of us in Congress h 
that the program outlined by C 
has been pursued by the Secretary 0! 
riculture with something les 
and enthusiasm. This could be due W 
the fact that because of alleged 
tional considerations the Siaye D' 
ment has put a damper on or a 
has been cool to the prc 7 
whatever the reason for it the coc * 
is that our surplus farm commoc 
have not moved in the channe:s © 
eign trade, as contemplated anc ¢ 
by Congress. 





typical case in point as 
recently by our distin- 
league from Arkansas, Rep- 
E. C. GaTHINGS, one of 
best friends in Congress. 

ussion with Mr. GATH- 


} 
1 








discus 
i the following telegram, 
55, to the Secretary of 
i the Secretary of State: 
ApriL 12, 1955. 
ra T. BENSON, 
f Agriculture, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
f State, 
Washington, D. C.: 
t as conditions to the pro- 
2,250,000 


Uu 


195 


hundredweight 
Government to Japan, the 
; seeking to have Agri- 
t to agree first that in the 
ill be offered on the world 
lan current domestic prices 
no rice will be exported 
t Asian markets. The first 
n my opinion, be in direct 
of Congress as expressed 
ind the second would con- 
barrier which neither State 
in impose. Further, such 
uid no doubt result in further 
tic rice acreage which has 
too deeply. I strongly pro- 
of this nature and would ap- 
ing that these or any oth- 
ve conditions have been or 
and that program of dis- 
be pursued vigorously as 
Congress. 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Member of Congress. 





er, I now insert in the REc- 
of the Department of 
1 April 18, 1955: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 18, 1955. 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Representatives. 
LIs: Reference is made to 
of April 12 concerning the 
sales in Asian markets. 
the desirability of finding 
nited States surplus rice in 
romote an expansion of markets 
prices, as the Congress 
We support such an objec- 
taken a position to em- 
rice in southeast Asia. 


is called to the fact that 
101 of Public Law 480 pro- 
negotiating agreements “the 


(a) take reasonable precau- 
yuard usual marketings of the 
d to assure that sales under 
unduly disrupt world prices 
mmodities.” 

er 9, 1954 the President issued 
rder and a general policy 
> implementation of Public 
utlined the basic problems 
rtain of the responsibilities in 
th the administration of this 
phs of the policy statement 
r quoted in full. 

magnitude of the United 
s of many commodities is 
pable of demoralizing world 
rkets should a policy of reck- 
id be pursued. This poten- 
rms other countries despite 
ist behavior of the United 
4H no intention of pursuing a 


° 7 © * 
i States cannot be satisfied with 
holding its own supplies off 


and accumulating surpluses 
untries dispose of their en- 
Accordingly, the United 
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States will offer its products at competitive 
prices. At the same time, the United States 
will not use its agricultural surpluses to 
impair the traditional competitive position 
of friendly countries by disrupting world 
prices of agricultural commodites.” 

The State Department, from the very out- 
the problem of surplus agricultural 
commodities, has been intent upon opening 
up possible permanent foreign markets for 
American commodities, and particularly in 
the areas where consumption may be in- 
creased. Our primary concern has been to 
widen the markets and to create a situation 
which will permit a continuation of sales 
abroad on an expanding basis. The Depart- 
ment has been concerned that we do not 
enter into potential price wars which can only 
harm the American farmers and defeat the 
basic foreign policy concept clearly set forth 
in the introduction of Public I 


set of 


Law 480. 

A decision to dispose of United States sur- 
Plus rice stocks in Asian markets under 
Public Law 480 or at subsidized prices under 
existing uneasy political conditions in that 
area is one which should involve considera- 
tion of the important questions of foreign 
policy which are concernd. In particular, 
disposal in a manner which would have the 
effect either of depriving Burma and Thai- 
land of their traditional markets or of de- 
pressing export prices, or of threatening to 
do so, may seriously jeopardize the enthusi- 
asm of those countries to resist Communist 
overtures. Few actions on our part could be 
more suitable to Communist propaganda 
which is already pounding into Asian ears 
the charge that the United States surplus 
disposal program disregards the economic in- 
sts of Asian countries. 

The specific question of rice disposals in 
Asia is now being considered at the highest 
levels of the administration to determine the 
manner in which our surplus disposal pro- 
gram and our critically important foreign 
policy intersts in Asia can be reconciled. 

Sincerly yours, 
THRUSTON B. MorTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 








Mr. Speaker, I was, of course, very 
pleased with the second paragraph of 
the letter, which I repeat: 

We recognize the desirability of finding 
outlets for United States surplus rice in ways 
which promote an expansion of markets and 
do not depress prices, as the Congress has 
stipulated. We support such an objective. 
We have not taken a position to embargo 
sales of rice in southeast Asia, 


And while the succeeding paragraphs 
in the letter were perhaps necessarily 
general, I was nevertheless pleased with 
the assurance of the last statement to 
the effect that ‘‘the specific question of 
rice disposals in Asia is now being con- 
sidered at the highest levels of the ad- 
ministration,” and so forth. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, 3 days later, on 
April 21, 1955, I received the following 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 21, 1955. 
EDWIN E. WILLIs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIS: We have your 
telegram of April 12 to Secretary Benson re- 
garding the proposed transfer of 2,250,000 
hundredweight of rice by our Government to 
Japan. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
discussing this transfer thoroughly with the 
Department of State and other interested 
parties. We are now in the process of going 
ahead on negotiations for the transfer. 


Hon 

















As you may know, the Department of 
State is properly interested in making sure 
that relations with friendly nati are not 
jeopardized by ar rf istuffs in- 
volving substa ‘ idy that might in- 
terfere with normal marketings by other 
friendly nations. 

However, I am giad to inform you that in 
this case satisfactory arra rie s were 
worked out to proceed with ne tiatior 


Assuring you of our desire to pursue every 
possible avenue to move rice into the export 
markets, I am 

Su rely you 
Earr L. Bu 
Assistant Secreta 


Mr. Speaker, evidently the considera- 
tions at highest level of the administra- 
tion referred to by the State Department 
bore fruit because in the letter of the 
Department of Agriculture I find this 
Significant sentence: 

I am glad to inform you that in this case 
satisfactory igements were wi out 
seed with negotiations. 


rked 
to pr¢ 





Isincerely hope the negotiations, when 
completed, will continue to be satisfac- 
tory not only in this case but in connec- 
tion with the general administration of 
the directives of Congress. 





Opinion-Poll Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several weeks I have been 
conducting an opinion poll among citi- 
zens of the Third Congressional District 
of Indiana on eight questions dealing 
with President Eisenhower's 1955 legis- 
lative program and other issues of vital 
concern to the Nation. 

I have been conducting these polls 
among my constituents annually for the 
past 4 years with several objectives in 
view. My primary purpose has been to 
determine, in broad terms, for my own 
benefit, the attitudes and opinions of 
the people of northern Indiana on major 
legislative issues. These surveys, how- 
ever, also serve to stimulate public dis- 
cussion and interest in these issues, 
which is a healthy thing, and they enable 
me to present to Congress, as I am now 
doing, the views of an important seg- 
ment of the voting population. 

Questionnaires were mailed early in 
March to a substantial cross section of 
voters in the four urban and rural coun- 
ties I represent: St. Joseph, South Bend; 
Elkhart, Elkhart and Goshen; La Porte, 
La Porte and Michigan City; and Mar- 
shall, Plymouth. 

Ballots also were printed in several 
district newspapers and readers were 
asked to fill them out and send them to 
me with their answers. 

The response this year, as in past years, 
was well above the average for similar 
mail polls. Approximately 18,000 ques- 
tionnaires have been returned to date, 
and they are still coming in. This com- 


Mr. 
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pares with a response of approximately 
12.000 in 1952, 15,000 in 1953, and 21,000 
in 1954. 

The results of my 1955 poll, as tabu- 
lated by the IBM service bureau, an im- 


POLI HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Tn order to stimulate interest in public 
affairs among future citizens’of my Dis- 
trict I again conducted a separate poll 
among hieh-school students. More than 
3,000 students took part this year, voting 


OF 


partial private concern, are listed below. 
Within the limitations of any survey of 
this nature, they reflect the current opin- 
ions of a substantial cross section of 
Indiana voters. 


Yes No 


Percent Percent 
& 9 


34 61 | 


n to defend Formosa against 


finanee an expanded higt | 
44 46 | 
Tt 11 
3Y 44) 
70 23 
f 42 
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on the issues in class under the super- 
vision of instructors after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the pros-and-cons. Here are 
the results of the 1955 high-school poll, 
based on returns from 25 high schools in 
northern Indiana: 
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t Office Department self-supporti 


National Federation of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing radio broadcast by Chet Huntley, 
ABC, March 18, 1955, where he com- 
mented on Federal employees and the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees: 

This reporter had a cup of coffee yesterday 
morning with a highly responsible and al- 
most dedicated employee of the United 
States Government, a man from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The fact of the matter is that Uncle Sam 
has a problem, a real aggravating and accu- 
mulating problem. 

The Government of the United States is 
woefully short of scientists and engineers 
and technicians and specialists of all sorts, 
everything from operators of complex ac- 
counting machines to bacteriologists and 
anthropologists and nuclear physicists. 

True, the Government can’t pay as much 
fs private industry is paying. The loyalty 
program has driven off many a quality em- 
ployee who just simply resents the prying 
into his private affairs and who has seen the 
most innocent act or association miscon- 
strued and misinterpreted. But the fact re- 
mains that the Government of the United 
States needs people, trained people, and 
needs them badly. Our Government may 
not get these people until you and I stop 


to 90 cent 
propose 
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t Percent Percent Percent 
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r vear for 2 more years? 23 28 
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the foolish and damaging business of re- 
garding every Federal employee as a suspect 
or an enemy. 

In this respect there is now under way 
a big recruiting program for the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, the oldest 
independent union of United States Govern- 
ment workers. In Los Angeles alone the 
National Federation of Federal Employees 
hopes to recruit some 50,000 workers and 
some 220,000 in the State of California. 

The wages of Federal employees are lag- 
ging far behind those in private industry. 
That has to be corrected. 

But probably most important the National 
Federation of Federal Employees under- 
stands that something has to be done about 
the security of the Government worker. 
The occasional individual who wraps himself 
in the protection of Civil Service and coasts 
along as though he owned the job and Gov- 
ernment, has to be corrected or weeded out. 
On the other hand, something has to be done 
to secure the stability and economic se- 
curity of the good public servant. This re- 
porter would say, offhand, that 99% per- 
cent of the Federal employees are dedicated, 
sincere, and deserving people who do not 
take their responsibilities lightly. Once in 
awhile you run into a bad apple who can 
destroy or damage the whole reputation of 
the more than 2 million Federal employees. 

One thing the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees realizes is that more care 
must be exercised in recruiting people into 
Government service. As badly as the Gov- 
ernment needs people, particularly qualified 
technicians and scientists, it dares not lower 
its standards and take on all comers. Do we 
realize, for example, that it costs you and me 
about $600 to fire a worker and replace him? 
Just the process of turning over 1 Federal 
job costs the taxpayers of the Nation about 
$600. So we have an investment in these 
workers. It pays to hire good ones in the 
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first place and after they're } 
to see that they stay hired 
There are a number of thi 
can doin all of this. One, t 
ly and understanding attit 
underpaid, patient and re 
ant. Meet him halfway wi 
standing and he'll meet y 
the way everytime. f 
Second, be aware of the N 
tion of Federal Employees 
you are a Federal worker, fi: 
and consider whether you 
join in. You can find out ; 
nearest Federal building or 
or contact the nearest Unité 
Service Commission office. 
And if you are a student 
college, or if you are the par 
or a prospective student, 
the possibilities of Gover 
Government careers are n 
sure, but it has a lot of cor 
there are many of us w) i 
really a rather noble undertak 


Sports Ambassadors 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI 
Monday, April 25, 1 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, t! 
gress is well aware of my interes 
State Department’s internation 
tional, and cultural exchan 
As a cosponsor of Public I 
Congress, the Smith-Munat . ] 
been gratified to note from time t 
the effectiveness this program ha 
in winning friends abroad a: 
respect for our country. 

While it is generally well k: 
this program includes an e: 
students, professors, teach 
search scholars it is not so well | 
that the program has also been 
ing much good will for o 
through mnonacademic ex 
persons. The interchange 
national prominence betwé 
try and some seventy count: 
the world has been a very f1 
change in obtaining a bet 
standing of our life, our a 
our peaceful intentions in today’s | 
Top level Government off 
civic leaders, and so fort! 
lands have returned home 
American story with con\ 
bility. The selected Am 
who have gone abroad on 
from as diverse fields as la\ 
agement, the arts, and 
been equally effective in 
ing refutation to Commu! 
our life and our people. 

Surprisingly, to some 0! 
been the tremendous success 0! t 
will tours of our top athlet 
gone abroad on this pro 
ruary 7, 1955, my good f! 
league, the Honorable Car! 
California, inserted into t 
SIONAL RECORD a reprint oi a nev 
article which appeared in the 
Star-News which described tht 
dous exploits and friend-winnin 















































f our great two-time Olym- 
mpion, Major Sammy Lee. 
, told of the voluminous re- 
have come in from our For- 
. posts describing the abun- 
1 won for our country by our 
Olympic champions, Sammy 
Whitfield, Rob Richards, and 
Dillard. Bob Considine, out- 
American sports writer, re- 
d an on-the-spot observer 
saying that Bob Richards, 
Vicar, reached and favor- 
d at least 3 million Indians 
in India on this educational 
ram. 
veland Press on February 16, 
ed an article on Harrison Dil- 
jisplays so much admiration 
home-town product and which 
so well the value of this kind 
ve that I ask unanimous con- 
the article be printed in the 
yf the RECORD. 
ing no objection, the article 
‘ed to be printed in the REcorp, 


Wins PRAISE AS UNITED STATES 
“AMBASSADOR” 
(By Jack Clowser) 
ime, I’ve felt it was impossible 
re proud of Harrison Dillard than 
aw him ascend the victory stand 
ind accept his first Olympic vic- 
tn. 
se second, perhaps, it was the 
d coach, Eddie Finnigan, and I 
m enter Buckingham Palace—the 
er of his race invited to a recep- 
he British King and Queen. I 
xidie, his chest swelling with 
ittering “What a long way to come— 
m @ poor East Side neighborhood, 
y to the Palace.” 
m not sure that either was Dillard's 
hievement. After reading letters 
been coming to Mayor Celebrezze 
nk Greenberg, Harrison’s boss, it 
famous Cleveland track star has 
ed in his most praiseworthy per- 


ters are from the United States 
partment, under whose auspices 
ently made a 3-month good-will 
uth and Central America. His 
18, in the first place, a high honor 
f his type of citizenship. 
s global struggle for the minds of 
th democracy arrayed against com- 
the State Department sought to 
ir pan-American neighbors by 
g them a young man who was repre- 
live of the highest type of sportsman. 
ea extemporaneous speaker and world- 
thlete, Dillard filled the bill so well 
ed States Embassies in the coun- 
ted have been deluging the State 
nt with praise for his work. 
ome examples, as cited by the 
tin letters to Greenberg and the 





m Haiti: “The Department is to be 
statulated for its selection of Dillard. 
fectiveness is not limited to demon- 
of sports techniques; in addition 
nts his country, on all occasions, 
ise, intelligence, cordiality, and a 
interest in his hosts.’ 

Ollvia: “The story of Dillard’s visit 
‘ be described by saying that in almost 
y instance when he was scheduled to 
ech, show a film, or attend a 
ndoors, the demand to see him 
ich that we had to move outside. He 
if the most successful of American 
Who have visited here in years.” 
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From Argentina: “His visit to Buenos Aires 
Was a great success * * * his engaging per- 
sonality, his modesty and sincerity made a 
highly favorable impression on all who met 
him. President Peron himself expressed his 
satisfaction at Dillard's visit, and his wish 
that the visit might have been longer.” 

From Cuba: “Just imagine what it means, 
in the affirmation of the principles of the 
good neighbor and democracy, to see this 
young Negro, of humble background but 
lifted to the pinnacle of success and admira- 
tion by his own efforts, widely honored, as 
he well deserves. Dillard has rendered Cuba 
a work worthy of gratitude.” 

From Panama: “Dillard’s visit is con- 
sidered by this Embassy to have been the 
most effective short-time exchange of per- 
sons project ever experienced in Panama.” 

In his reply to the State Department, 
Greenberg wrote, ‘“‘We are proud of his asso- 
ciation with the Cleveland Baseball Club, 
and delighted to learn that his appearances 
in Latin America provoked such compli- 
mentary responses.” 

It must give all good Americans a warm 
glow to know that the skinny little guy at 
East Tech High has grown up to represent 
his country, not only as a wonder athlete, 
but much more important, as an instrument 
for international good will. 

After all, isn’t that the logical sequence 
for the sterling sportsmanship he has un- 
swervingly practiced? 





The Effects of Atomic Radiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
editorials and articles which have ap- 
peared over recent months in the New 
York Times and the Washington Post 
and Times Herald and which relate to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, intro- 
duced by me on April 13 and cosponsored 
by 24 other Senators, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 2, 
1954] 
Doom or MANKIND SEEN IN ATOM WAR 


Dr. Edgar Douglas Adrian, Nobel prize 
winner and president of the Royal Society 
of Great Britain, in his presidential address 
to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, said: “We must face the 
possibility that repeated atomic explosions 
will lead to a degree of general radioactivity 
which no one can tolerate or escape.’ Dr. 
Adrian is quoted as having said that the 
human race could not survive if more than 
a few thousand large atomic bombs were ex- 
ploded, regardless of where they fell. 


ed 


[From the New York Times of September 12, 
1954] 


GENETICIST WARNS ON RADIATION RISE 


Reports on an article by Dr. A. H. Sturte- 
vant, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Science, in which Dr. Sturtevant 
is quoted as having said: “I regret that an 
official [Admiral Strauss] in a position of 
such responsibility should have stated that 
there is no biological hazard from low doses 
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of high-energy radiation. © © * Every 
neticist familiar with the facts knows that 
any level whatsoever is certain to be at least 
genetically harmful to human beings when 
it is applied to most or all the inhabitants of 
the earth.” 


ge- 








[From the New York Times of November 3, 
1954] 

CHURCHILL Says RADIATION May LINGER 5,000 
YEARS 


Prime Minister Churchill is quoted as hav- 
ing told the House of Commons that an un- 
due number of hydrogen bomb explosions 
might have serious effects on the earth's at- 
mosphere for about 5,000 years. 

[From the New York Times of December 9 
1954] 
RADIATION CALLED HEALTH PROBLEM 

The New York commissioner of health, Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, is quoted as having said 
the annual conference of State and Ter- 
ritorial health officers: “Because the use of 
radiation in industry and in the commu- 
nity is gaining so rapidly a special problem 
faces the health officer who wishes to pre- 
pare now to meet what may well become 
one of our most significant environmental 
health problems of the future.” 





[From the New York Times of March 7, 1955] 
UN UrGep To Sirr POISONING OF AIR BY 
Atom BLASTS 

The Federation of American Scientists, 
urging that the United Nations undertake 
a special study of the extent to which atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests may be poisoning 
the world’s atmosphere, is quoted as having 
said: “However, it should be clear that fu- 
ture accelerated H-bomb test programs by 
several atomic powers will ultimately reach 
a level which can be shown to be a serious 
threat to the genetic safety of all people of 
the world.” 


—— 


[From the New York Times of March 13, 1955] 
UtTaH Is WORRIED sy ATOMIC TESTS 


Utah residents expressed uneasiness re- 
garding the amount of fall-out registered in 
their State from Nevada tests by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Reassurance was given 
by AEC monitoring teams and by the radio- 
biological laboratory of the University of 
Utah. 





[From the New York Times of April 4, 
STATE Cope CIrTres ATOMIC HAZARDS 


1955] 


Public hearings on projected regulations 
for the State of New York, designed to lessen 
the risk of working with radioactive ma- 
terials, were announced for the near future. 
The rules were made public by Rear Adm. 
William S. Maxwell, retired, newly appointed 
chairman of the State Board of Standards 
and Appeals, and are designed to cover every- 
thing from shoe store fluoroscopes to the 
industrial use of isotopes. Even uranium 
mines will be covered, if any are discovered 
in the State. 

[From the New York Times of April 8, 1955.] 
Experts To Srupy RADIATION EFFECT ON ALL 
LIFE 

The effects of radiations have been a sub- 
ject of increasing controversy among scien- 
tists. Dr. Detlev Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Science, said there is an 
urgent need for further intensive research 
since very little exact knowledge is now avail- 
able. Prof. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize chem- 
ist of the California Institute of Technology, 
is qouted as warning that radiation from 
atomic tests could be potentially fatal to 
persons whose resistance to cancer was low. 
Prof. Frederick Soddy, Nobel Laureate physi- 
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cist, is quoted as saying that hydrogen bomb 
explosions are “fouling the air with radio- 
activity” and that “it is nonsense to say it 
is harmless.” Prof. Joseph Rotblat, an as- 
sociate to the head of Britain’s atomic bomb 
“future 


project, is quoted as saying that 
generations of all nations’ might forever 
pay “through disease, malformation and 


mental disability for our folly unless effec- 
tive curbs are placed on hydrogen weapons.” 


the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 18, 1955] 


COLONIALISM INTRIGUES HiT aT BANDUNG 


[From 


President Soekarno, of Indonesia, said of 
nuclear and thermonuclear explosions, 
“There is a force loose in the world whose 


ntial for evil no man truly knows. The 
may be building up into something of 
unknown horror.” 


pot 

effect 

al 

the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 12, 1955] 


How Bap Is RADIATION? 


The Post called our knowledge about the 
effects of radioactivity appallingly small. 
It praised the study initiated by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science and said only a 
a study by a United Nations Commission 
could speak with more standing and author- 
ity. It said that the public ought to know 
whether its mounting apprehension Is justi- 
fied. If it is not justified, the best way to 
dispel the fear is by getting all the facts. 


[irom 





Quemoy-Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the REc- 
oRD an article by Mr. Joseph Alsop which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Monday, April 11, 1955. Mr. 
Alsop in his article compares the present 
situation in Asia with conditions in 
Europe in 1939 immediately prior to 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland. 

The article follows: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 


QUEMOY POLAND 


HoncGc Kons. 

The visit to Saigon, from which this re- 
porter has just returned, has inspired two 
pretty unhappy questions. 

First, have we not reached almost the 
same state in Asia that was reached in Europe 
when Britain desperately guaranteed 
Poland? And nd, does not this connect 
rather directly with the vital decision on 
Quemoy and the Matsu Islands? 

Trying first to answer the first question, 
the crisis in Saigon still drags on, but the 
outcome will surely be bad. Whether there 
is more shooting or a lame compromise, the 
prevailing condition of nongovernment in 
southern Indochina is bound to get worse, 
not better. That means that the already 
heavy odds in favor of the Communists are 
being substantially increased. 

If southern Indochina falls to the Com- 
munists, even the local consequences will be 
bitter indeed. We shall have an advance 
taste of them, no doubt, at the impending 
discussions with the French about the Indo- 
chinese future. 


so 


sect 


The French will ask, for example, a ques- 
tion we must answer: What does the Ameri- 


can Government propose to do with the 
700,000 tragic refugees from the Communist 
north, for whom the United States has a 
direct moral responsibility? Are these poor 
people to be left where they are, to swim for 
it or die, after being exploited as a kind of 
ghastly public-relations stunt by the author- 
ities in Washington? 

It is already high time to think about this 
problem, and about the many French prob- 
lems, such as the 50,000 or so French citizens 
and passport holders in south Vietnam. 
Thinking of them may lead to some very 
unpalatable results, such as an eventual 
French request for American ground troops. 
But these essentially local problems fade into 
insignificance, when compared to the wider 
consequences of the new Communist victory 
that now seems to loom ahead. 

These wider consequences of the loss of 
southern Indochina will first be felt, of 
course, in south Asia. And all the evidence 
suggests, unfortunately, that the position 
in south Asia has worsened a lot since the 
pompous Bangkok conference that was sup- 
posed to draw so many uncrossable lines. 

In Laos, chaos reigns; and the Communist- 
led Pathet Lao are creeping nearer and nearer 
to a place in what passes for the Laotian 
Government. 

In Cambodia, the doughty little king is 
out, leaving confusion behind. And the 
Cambodian democratic party, the only party 
having links with the all-important villages, 
now seems to be successfully infiltrated by 
crypto-Communists. 

The party machinery has lately been taken 
over by a group of young Cambodians re- 
turned from studies in France. The French 
Communists have long maintained a special 
trapping system for such colonial students 
and there are good reasons to believe that 
the new Cambodian democratic party lead- 
ers are among those who were trapped. 

In Thailand, finally, there is now hard evi- 
dence that the Communists have full scaie, 
classical liberated areas in the Betong salient 
and elsewhere along the Malayan border. 
These Communist areas in the far south will 
usefully support the No. 1 Siamese Commu- 
nist stooge, Pridi Phanamayong, whose per- 
sonal base is also in southern Siam. Mean- 
while, in the northeast. across the border 
from Laos, the No. 2 stooge, Tieng Sirikohond, 
is also organizing on an extensive scale. 

In short, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand 
more than ever look like setups for the Com- 
munist walls-of-Jericho trick. By this trick, 
a country is made to fall by mere internal 
subversion and external threat, with no 
coarse border crossings to make the Manila 
pact inconveniently applicable. The fall of 
southern Indochina will be the first blast of 
the trumpets of the Communist Joshuas, 

Laos and Cambodia are the keys to Thai- 
land. Thailand is the key to Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and Burma. Southeast Asia, in turn, 
is the key to India and Japan. And the loss 
of south Asia will surely produce grim reper- 
cussions further afield, in the Middle East, 
North Africa, and even Europe. 

Such is the unending prospect of disaster 
that is beginning to open out. No one can 
be certain that these disasters will happen, 
since the future is never certain. But they 
are just about as foreseeable, let us say, as 
Hitler’s progress was foreseeable after Mu- 
nich, from the Sudetenland to Prague to 
Danzig and to Poland. In other words, there 
are the best reasons to think that the pro- 
gressive upset of the Asian balance of power 
has now reached exactly the stage that the 
same process reached in Europe post-Munich. 

In these circumstances, it is no use say- 
ing that fighting for Quemoy and the Matsus 
is militarily illogical. The British guaranty 
to Poland was both militarily illogical and 
morally dubious. Britain could not contrib- 
ute to Poland’s defense and did not honor 
the guaranty, even in victory. 

It is no use saying, either, that these 
dreary rocks in the Formosa Strait are poor 
pretext. We missed the best pretext to deal 
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These arguments are not v: 


reason that the arguments ag 
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been lost, and Britain would } 
for terms from Adolf Hitler. 
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In the present case, if all Asi 


may not have to beg for tern 
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There is the strong possibility t 
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absolute certai 
world Communist leadership will n¢ 


believe the American Governm«s 
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But those who oppose taking : 
Quemoy and the Matsus must a! 


gest practical means of holdi 
or indicate how the free wor! 
after the loss of all of Asia. 
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saying a man should wait to use } 
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The Sudeten German Case—Part 1 
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OF NORTH DAK‘ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 25, 1955 
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ican people the truth concern!! 


pulsion of the Sudeten Germ 


Walter Becher, member of the Bai 
Landtag, of Munich, Germany 
ten the following article, wh 


insert in the Recorp in six 
THE SUDETEN GERMAN CASE 
PROPAGANDA 
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On March 25, 1954, page A2284 
ing, the United States CONGRES 
published a short outline ol 


German case from my pen, 


Sudeten German history duri 
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, versus Truth. They signed 
mer titles as Dr. Hubert Rip- 
yer of the Czechoslovak Par- 
government, Dr. Peter 
member of the Czechoslovak 
r of the city of Prague, vice 
irman of the Czechoslovak 
Party, Dr. Josef Lettrich, 
in of the Slovak Democratic 
the Slovak National Coun- 
mbly), member of the 

Parliament. 
these three National Front 

1948—or as some put it, 
> West and are now living in 
deserves to be read by the 

Members of Congress. It 
e way in which it was possi- 
inize Czechosiovakia from 
en as Ripka, Zenkl, and Lett- 

and holding power there, 
the form in which these 
rking in the West. 

I ire leading members of 
Free Czechoslovakia and the 
that organization took over 

their reply represents also 
the Council of Free Czecho- 
hich is nothing but the continua- 

e National Front Government in 
it the full Communists who are 

Czechoslovakia), financed by the 
Committee and the Crusade for 
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ch can easily be verified 


nkl, and Lettrich declared most 
We shall answer Dr. Walter Bech- 
ia by facts which can easily be 

First we shall point out the fallacy 

al interpretation and then we 

i to show how the policies of the 
Germans have led as a direct con- 
to their transfer from Czecho- 

Germany.” 

e men start with the history and 
Holy Roman Empire of the German 
They say: “The fact that the medie- 

m of Bohemia, like other non- 

intries, had been a part of the 

n Empire has been used by the 

in imperialists of the modern age 
m to Bohemia (i. e. Czechoslovakia) 

ll as to Austria, Alsatia, and other 

This pretense, conflicting sharply 

rical facts, is indicative of the lust 
rman expansionism.” 

I read through my article published 

‘ONGRESSIONAL REcoRD I find that I 

id claim to the entire Czecho- 

to the entire Bohemia (being 

western part of Czechoslovakia, 

ka puts it falsely). On the con- 

1 matter of record that I asked for 

r self-determination not only for 

en Germans, but also for the 
f also never stated that the Holy 

I re was a nationalist state. But 
official full name—the Holy 
pire of the German Nation. Its 

re Germans. And it is also a 

ct that the Bohemian kings, with 

n of a few, were of German blood. 

t fact that the famous Bohemian 

m the Czechs wrongly call a 

g), Charles IV, of whom the 

re so proud and whom they call 

f the County,” was a German. 

re becoming part of the Roman 

the German Nation, Bohemia had 

! German blood—the last Premyslides, 
re the facts. 

Zenkl, and Lettrich continue: “We 
est against the one-sided interpre- 

ern German nationalists, who 
nceited role of Kulturtraeger pre- 
t the Germans are solely responsible 

‘her cultural level achieved by the 
Bohemians (the Czechs) [sic] came 

influence of the Italians, the 








n 


French and later the English, not only the 
Germans.” 

Ripka gives no example of the English, 
French, and Italian influence, nor of their 
proportion of strength to the German in- 
fluence on the Czechs, neither does he men- 
tion that the aforementioned influences 
reached the Czechs just through the Ger- 
mans. 

In rereading my article, 
mentioning, indicating in general that the 
Germans were solely responsible for the 
higher cultural level achieved by the Czechs 
On the contrary, I stressed the achievements 
of the Czechs during their coexistence with 
the Sudeten Germans In general, I was 
guided by no will to prove that the Germans 





I find nowhere 





) 
were better than the Czechs. But with re- 
gard to the fact that the Benes-Czechs sys- 
tematically translated “Bohemians” falsely 
as “Czechs” and “Bohemia” falsely as 
“Czechia” (Czech territory), claiming her 
fully for themselves instead of claiming it 
for both Bohemian nations—that is the 
Czechs (7.4 million) and the Sudeten Ger- 
mans (3.3 million)—and due to the fact that 
the Benes-Czechs expelled the Sudeten 


Germans from Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, 
where they constituted one-third of the 
population, I felt it my duty to point out the 
reality about Bohemia-Moravia and the 
Sudeten Germans, and their real influence 
there, in their common homeland. 


I stated facts: that, e. g., all towns in 
Bohemia and Moravia, with the exception 


of the Hussite (early-Communist) town 
Tabor, were founded by the Germans. 
Ripka wanted facts. Now, these are the 
facts. 


I stated facts: that, e. g., all towns in 
the Czechoslovak industry (50 to 100 per- 
cent of individual branches) were in reality 
Sudeten German and that many Czecho- 
slovak export products, known from 1918 to 
1938 under the trade mark “Made in Czecho- 
slovakia” were in reality Sudeten German 
products. Or: I also, stated that the “Bo- 
hemian” city and world-known spa of Carls- 
bad, to whose citizens I have the honor to 
belong, was a purely Sudeten German city. 

Of course, I still failed to quote a num- 
ber of other facts concerning history or 
recent times. For example, I did not say 
that the Prague University, founded on April 
7, 1348, by Emperor Charles IV was the first 
German university with four faculties. It 
then incorporated four nations—the Bavar- 
ian, the Saxonian, the Polish, and the Bo- 
hemian. Three of them were German (the 
Polish were the Germans from Silesia) and 
one-half German, i. e., Bohemian, that means 
mixed German-Czech. 

I failed also to quote, for instance, the 
list of artists and architects of the Baroque 
period, who built up Prague and the rest of 
the Bohemian cities, presenting the picture 
they all are showing now. A. Leithner, 
Christoph and Ignaz Dientzenhofer, Santin- 
Aichel, Ignaz Bayer, Peter Brandel, Reiner, 
Mathias Braun, Hartmann, B. Neumann, F. 
Dietz, Fischer von Erlach, Lukas von Hilde- 
brandt, Anton Zimmer, J. M. Lassler, Ferd. 
Max Brokoff, Johann Brokoff—all these were 
Germans. Franz M. Kanka, Jakob Blasche- 
jowsky and Skreta were Czechs. In addi- 
tion, there were about 6 Italian and 1 French 
architects. 

And so on. These are the facts and there 
are even more of them. 

In fact, during the entire history, the 
Benes-Czechs have always tried to nation- 
alize the Sudeten German history in the 
same way as they did in 1945 with the Sude- 
ten German property. 

The Hussite period 


Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich then proceeded 
to proclaim: “Dr. Becher’s enmity toward 
the Czechs stands out most glaringly when- 
ever he mentions the Hussite period.” 

I fully and absolutely resent and reject 
and slightest accusation of enmity toward 
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the Czechs. In my first article 

















ly 
used the word Benes-Czechs. I p 
esteem for the real Czechs, the ft 
Czechs, persecuted in the same w t- 
wald, Ripka, Zapotocky, Zenkl, ar i 
as my own p were persecut \- 
ally, the Czechs are so strongly intermin- 
gled with the Sudeten Germ tha y 
one-t i of the Czechs have Ge nf 
ily 1 es. Ci usly € ugh, the nam«e f 
Zen ind I ch, too, are Ger! name 
It seem indeed, nex y for Ripka to 
defend the Hu e period in order » defend 
his own activit which were so parallel to 
it. Ourstanda nst Hussitism has nothing 
to do with r i r the priest Hus It was 
the poli ] lov f Jan Hus—Zizka and 
the others—who robbed, murdered nd ex- 
pelled many Sudeten Germans and the bet- 
ter-off Czechs in the 15th century The 
same did Ripka and his followers in 1945 and 
after It was the same primitive Communist 


greediness for the property of 
Zizka’s and Ripka’s time. As to the way in 
which Communist measures are defended by 
Ripka and Zenkl and Lettrich, plea me 
quote their own words from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD of August 5, 1954: “In the 
Hussite period, the great majority of Ger- 
mans opposed religious and social reforma- 
tion as sought by the Czechs and also the 
Slovaks, in the last war, Hitler, supported by 
the great majority of Germans, especially 
the Sudeten Germans, tried to destroy the 
democracy, the modern form of social re- 
form, as advanced and defended by the 
Czechs and Slovaks.” 

Here is what Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich 
reached in 1945: Prohibition of all Czech and 
Slovak political parties of the center and the 
right (constituting the majority of the 
Prague Parliament before the war), expro- 
priation and nationalization of industry and 
trade by various decrees, establishment of 
people’s courts against all reactionaries, 
abolishment of the freedom of press and free 
speech, establishment of the national com- 
mittees as the local Soviets (Soviet commit- 
tees) and of the rigid national front under 
Communist leadership, deportation and 
murders committed on Sudeten Germans 
and Hungarians, and imprisonment or ex- 
ecution of the Czech leaders of the Czech 
Agrarian, Artisan, and National Democratic 
Parties. (See Special Report No. 8 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 (Communist Takeover and Oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia) of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression of the 
House of Representatives under the chair- 
manship of Representative Charles J. Ker- 
sten, pp. 13 and 15.) 


others during 


e let 


This is the “democracy, the modern form 
of social reform, as advanced and defended 
by the Czechs,” which Ripka, Benes, Lettrich, 
Zapotocky, Gottwald, and Zenkl carried out 


from 1945 to 1948. 

False propaganda Operating with flagrant 
distortions of facts and downright false- 
hoods 


These are the words of Ripka, Zenkl, and 
Lettrich concerning my presentation of our 
case. They are hard words. They, however, 
seem to represent well the anger of men , 
until now, have held a full monopoly in in- 
forming the West and America about Czech- 
oslovakia. Yet in their reply these men 
failed to prove any single distortion. On 
the contrary, they volunteered a series olf 
downright falsehoods themselves. 

Ripka stated that the regions of Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia, known as the Sudeten- 
land, were settled by newcomers not earlier 
than in the 17th and 18th century, after the 
Battle of the White Mountain. The truth 
could easily be proved and presented in uor 
Sudeten German Atlas, Munich, 1953, show- 
ing the fact that those regions previously 
uninhabited in which the Czechs had not 
resided before, are known as already settled 
by the Sudeten Germans during the 12th 


who 
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lides, long 











and 13th century under the Premy 
before the Hussite War: If, in the follow- 
ing centurle more land within the Sudeten 
German area was cultivated and occupied, 
then it is also true that more territory was 
c ted and occupied by the Czechs within 
the Czech territk in ner Bohemia and 
Mor As far as the taking over of terri- 
tory is concerned, the truth is that the 
Czechs have pushed, out of the central posi- 
t the udeten Germ from their land, 
in f history 1Or other thin 
Czech all the towns and cities in inner 
B id M ivia up to the final in- 
far A n Re fo ber 15, 1919, 
by v i I t one-third of the Sudeten 
Cern territory in the Sudetenland was 
x I the Czec} nd to the full expro- 
priat d expu n of the Sudeten Ger- 
m i 1945. 
W t may be called a flagrant distortion 
of f is also the interpretation of the 
of the White Mountain, as given by 
He is. presenting nothing but the 
nationalist interpretation of the Pan-Slav 
historians who maintain that the Battle of 
the White Mountain was a battle between 
Germans and Czechs, in which the Czechs 


were defeated. In reality, the Battle of the 
White Mountain was the battle between 
Catholics and Protestants, just as the Thirty 
Years War, which took place on the entire 
territory of the German Empire. The lead- 
ers of both parties were Germans: the leader 
of the Catholic League was Duke Maximilian 
of Bayern (Bavaria), the leader of the Protes- 





tant Union was Kurfuerst Duke Friedrich 
V von der Pfalz (Palatine). 

Indeed, in the battle of the White Moun- 
tain, the milits commander of the Bohe- 
mian (falsely “Czech'’) Protestants was a 
German, Duke Christian von Anhalt, while 
the commanders of the allegedly German 
Catholics were no Germans at all—they were 
Count Tilly, a Belgian, Count Boucquoy, a 
Spaniard. The Catholics won, and the first 
of the defeated Bohemian Protestants to 
be executed after the battle of the White 
Mountain, was the German Count Schlick. 
During the following years, German and 
Czech Protestants in Bohemia were per- 
secuted alike and German as well as Czech 
Catholics had the same advantages. The 
same happened in other countries, e. g., in 
Austria, where the Protestants were also 


persecuted by Duke Ferdinand of Tyrol. 


As soon as the Protestants of Bohemia as- 
sumed the Catholic religion, the persecu- 
tions were brought to a standstill. Today 
the majority of Czechs are Catholics. And, 


as a matter of fact, Catholic Czech historians, 
as Josef Pekar, do not see in the period after 
the White Mountain battle a lack” pe- 
riod do the Ripka-Hussites and the Com- 
munists. On the contrary, the former rather 
consider as a black period the time of Hus- 
site communism. 





The Sudeten German Case—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond installment of the article by Dr. 
Walter Becher, member of the Bavarian 
Landtag, of Munich, Germany, follows: 

11 

It Is also an unchangeable fact that the 
ideas of the romantic enlightened national- 
ism, preached by the German Johann 
Gottlieb Herder called forth the awakening 


of Czech nationalism; Herder was the real 


father of Czech nationalism, which, of 
course, later assumed the Pan-Slay direc- 
tion. 


The Hapsburg Empire was centralized, but 
in Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, both the 
German and the Czech language were used. 
In 1784 Emperor Josef II, residing in Vienna, 


decreed that the German language be the 
official language in all countries of the em- 
pire, including also Belgium, Italy, ete. 
This was only part of his other centraliza- 
tion measures which, however, called forth a 
strong opposition and could not be upheld 
for a long time. As far as the language 





problem is concerned an order by 
Stremayer and later by Badeni decreed that 
both languages, Czech and German, became 
the official languages in Bohem and Mor- 
avia-Silesia. However, during all the time 
the Czechs had their representatives, their 
deputies, in Vienna and were not hindered 
to use their language, to build up their in- 
stitutions, schools, etc. There was, of course, 
no suppression of the Czech language and 
absolutely no such rude suppression of use 
of their own language as during the Hussite 
period and as Ripka practiced it in 1945 and 
after, when German speaking was forbidden 
in the streets and when the Germans had 
to wear white badges in the Sudetenland. 

In any case, I did not object to the right 
of the Czechs to disrupt the Hapsburg Em- 
pire and to seek full self-determination. 

There was no privileged Sudeten German 
“Herrenvolk,” as Ripka stated. It is true, 
however, that at times certain Czechs had 
inferiority complexes and projected their 
worse stand in life-standard and lower work- 
ing energy as caused by the viciousness of 
those who were richer—of both the Sudeten 
Germans and the richer Czechs. This has 
been, however, the general sign of the pro- 
letarian Communist and collectivist world 
philosophy since ever and is Known among 
other nations, too. It ends by taking prop- 
erty from the rich, by communizing it, as 
Benes and Ripka did to the Sudeten German 
property, as well as to the property of the 
Czech upper and middle classes after 1945. 
This inferiority complex was_ sufficiently 
proved by the Ripkamen in the same way as 
by the Bolshevists in Russia. 

This is the general collectivist dogma, un- 
fortunately preached by Ripka even today, 
when Ripka is teaching at American univer- 
sities, and also spread through America by 
means of the publications of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia. It seems quite pos- 
sible that the time may come when Ripka 
will start to preach also in America that the 
property of the “privileged"’ American classes, 
of the master classes, should be taken away 
from these and collectivized, in the same 
spirit as he did in Czechoslovakia and as it is 
being manifested behind the Iron Curtain 
by the Communists day by day. 

In contrast to this behavior of the Zizka- 
and Ripka-Czechs, the Sudeten Germans, 
when expelled and robbed of their property 
and driven to Germany, started their new life 
with bare hands, not demanding the prop- 
erty of others, but working hard in private 
enterprise, thus building up many of their 
former factories and workshops in a free 
competition economy, even though it has 
been so immeasurably hard. The same phi- 
losophy was manifested by most of the non- 
Ripka Czech refugees and by nearly all the 
Slovaks who fled from their communized 
country from 1945 to 1948 until today. 


Why were the Sudeten Germans not given the 
right for self-determination in 1918? 
Austria-Hungary was allegedly dismember- 

ed on the basis of ‘the right for self-de- 

termination for her nations. But the very 
same right for self-determination was not 
given, in 1918, to the Sudeten Germans, the 

Hungarians, and Slovaks—who together con- 

stituted 50 percent of the inhabitants of the 

then created Czechoslovakia, and who had to 
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Lettrich said: “Dr. Becher repe: 
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German propaganda that C 
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_ and Lettrich’s records— 
of three Czechoslovak Dem- 
z7enkl, and Lettrich further de- 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of Au- 
rainst my article: “It is not 
fend against the charges of 
communism such men 
and others of the Masaryk 
1ought, who tried to live with 
s in friendship in the period be- 
two World Wars and who have 
rejected not only communism 

i S well > 
e alleged open rejection of 
and Marxism by Benes, Ripka, 
id Lettrich looked exactly as 
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Listic 


urging of Ripka, the 
exile Government in London 
p ient Benes concluded in 1943 a 
-Soviet friendship treaty in 
In 1944-45, Benes and his exile 
returned to Czechoslovakia via 
i declared at Kosice on April 4, 
-called Kosice program, by which 
ment of the National Front, in- 
Communist and pro-Commu- 
“was established under the lead 
Minister Communist Fierlinger and 
Gottwald. All Czech parties of the 
r and the right, as well as all Slovak 
s whih, before World War II, had con- 
majority of Czech and Slovak 
) the Prague Parliament, were dis- 
» parties of the National Front got 
\unist-chosen leaders. Freedom 
of speech, press were abolished. 
of the National Front only was 
itted, people’s courts were established 
rder to punish all traitors and reaction- 
industry forecfully nationalized 
( tivized, local Soviets established 
r the name of National Committees, and 
» Sudeten Germans and Hungarians ex- 
i and expelled. Dr. Hubert Ripka 
» Minister of Foreign Trade, Dr. Peter 
Deputy Prime Minister to the Com- 
t Prime Ministers Fierlinger and Gott- 
i Dr. Josef Lettrich became the 
new, artificial Slovak Democratic 
well as the leader of the National 
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The case of Dr. Hubert Ripka 


» quotations given in this chapter are 
6.) 


y of Dr. Hubert Ripka is a simple 
mber of Benes’ National Socialist 
he was a journalist before World War 
In 1985 he conducted a group of Czech 

in the Soviet Union. Up to 1938 
istant editor of the magazine 
-Moskva, devoted to Czechoslovak-So- 
endship. 








) Ripka went to Paris where he be- 
kesman of the former President 
His personal secretary was the known 
Mrs. Hilda Matouskova. One of 
tants was the Communist agent 
ichy, alias Andre Simon. Hav- 
in London in 1940, Rivka be- 
I ter of Information of the Czecho- 
Government in exile. He often spoke 
BBC, the Czechoslovak section of 
ided by the Slovak Communist 
lu, another member being the 
py Otto Biheler, later expelled 

ted States. 
nber 7, 1942, Ripka said over BBC: 
n revolution not only increased 
1 of the Russian Soviet state, but 
to greater heights than ever be- 
ndard of civilization, culture, and 


the wide masses of the Soviet 
. 2. = 


Benes 


_ Bolshevism is a supernational ideal, an 
ideal, a human ideal, an ideal which 
ndled the minds of the noblest of men 


time of Plato and through the 
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Christian era, through the French Revolu- 
tion and until today. * * * Just as the 
French Revolution strove to realize the ideal 
of freedom, so did the Russian revolution try 
to realize the ideal of equality.” 

In London, Ripka was also Deputy For- 
eign Minister and under Jan Masaryk, who 
ran the Ministry with a notoriously loose 
hand, Ripka—in reality—managed his Min- 
istry. As to the Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty 
of December 14, 1944, he said over BBC: 
“The Czechoslovak-Soviety Treaty is the 
foundation of our country's external se- 
curity and is a fundamental contribution to 
the unification of national forces * * © 
Thanks to the treaty, Czechoslovakia’s inter- 
ests are receiving effective support.” 

In his book East and West, London 1944, 
Ripka wrote: ‘The Bolshevism of Lenin and 
Stalin represents a creative synthesis of 


specifically Russian and certain Western 
elements” (p. 13). “We the Czechoslovaks 
make no secret of our satisfaction that 


Soviet Russia is beginning to participate in 
European and world politics as a strong 
world power” (p. 58). On the past policies 
in 1939-41, Ripka wrote in the same book: 
“Since, in the new situation, it was impossi- 
ble to collaborate officially with the Soviet 
Union, we * * * did nothing which might 
prejudice or prevent the renewal of coop- 
eration at the earliest possible moment; I 
need only recall how strongly our attitude 
contrasted with that of many others during 
the Soviet-Finnish war. Moreover, even 
in that period, there was no interruption 
of the personal contacts and exchanges of 
information between ourselves and impor- 
tant Soviet representatives in London, Paris, 
Washington and elsewhere” (p. 34). 

In his recent book Czechoslovakia En- 
slaved, London, 1950, Ripka admits author- 
ship of the plan to expel the Sudeten Ger- 
mans: “I myself * * * had proposed a de- 
tailed plan for the transfer of the Germans” 
(p. 26). The details were worked out in 
London by a secret section of Ripka’s for- 
eign office, run by Wolfgang von Putlitz, 
friend of the vanished British diplomats 
Burgess and McLean as well as of Dr. Otto 
John who during World War II lived in Lon- 


don. Putlitz later turned up as political ad- 
viser in the East German Communist re- 
gime. 


Ripka’s signatures are on the Kosice State 
ute and on the decrees concerning nation- 
alization and retribution. Under the latter 
Gecree any appeal concerning the decision 
of a people's court was impossible. A death 
sentence when pronounced was to be exe- 
cuted within 2 hours. As an act of grace, 
1 additional hour could be granted. 

The New York Times of April 15, 1945, re- 
ports: “London—Dr. Hubert Ripka, Czecho- 
slovakia Minister of Foreign Trade, told a 
farewell press conference here today that he 
did not consider the Western Allies’ appre- 
hensions that his country might become a 
vassal of the Soviet Union were grounded. 
He said it was natural that Czechoslovakia 
should seek her security primarily in friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union.” 

In his book, Cskoslovensko v nove Evrope, 
London 1945, page 87, Ripka wrote: “All 
anti-Soviet elements must necessarily be 
eliminated from our schools, educational in- 
stitutions, and literature.” 

One of RipkKa’s first transactions as Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade was to turn over to 
the Soviet Union, free of charge, the uranium 
mines of Joachimsthal (Jachymov) in the 
Sudetenland, now one of the _ principal 
sources from which the Soviets are extract- 
ing atomic material to bomb the United 
States. 

In the bulletin of the Czechoslovak Cham- 
ber of Commerce, London, 1947, Ripka 
wrote: “Closer trade relations with the 
Soviet Union were not dictated by the Com- 
munist Party. The strengthening of these 
relations was in the interest of the Czecho- 
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slovak economy and part of our own policy. 
Alliance with the Soviet Union has been 
the most important factor in this country's 
foreign policy.” 

In 1948, after the Communist take-over, 
Ripka started his flight to the West in the 








company of two ministers of the National 
Front, both Catholic priests. All of them 
were surprised by the Communist police near 
Rakovn in Bohemia The Communist 
police ted the two priests but allowed 
Ripka to flee 
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i it polit la ihe tra fer of the 
means of produc n into the hands of the 
workers is the only way leading to the in- 
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the la I 
erating groups and their members have to 
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tive explains: ‘The C lovak Foreign 
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Stitute is to create a group within groups. 
The anonymity of its members is to consti- 
tute its great strength, because it is not pos- 


sible to defeat an invisible power.” 
of members of the Institute lived in § 
land, where they sold ball bearings 


A group 
switzer- 
, cadmium, 


and other strategic materials to the states 
in the Soviet orbit. 

The list of Communists and agents with 
whom Ripka has been associated now in 


exile is a long one and includes names such 
as Bohumil Lausman, Frantisek Kubal, Bo- 


humil Cerny, Vladimir Bruza and Milos 
Vanek. 
In the book Czechoslovakia Enslaved, 


London, 1950, Ripka advocates the policy of 
coexistence in the following terms: ‘Today 
more than ever I persist in believing that a 
free and independent Czechoslovakia cannot 
exist except in a balanced Europe in which 
the Western Powers and Russia are trying to 
live on good terms. Even the events of 
February 1948 have not been able to shake 
this conviction, which remains the keystone 
of my whole conception of our foreign policy” 
(p. 74). “We are not naive enough to believe 
that our country can be governed without 
the Communists” (p. 183). 

In the United States Ripka became Foreign 
Secretary of the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1953, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security investigated Ripka; and 
his American employers, the Free Europe 
Committee, dropped him from this position. 
He remained, however, member of the Plenum 
and the first ideologist of the ‘“Counsil.” He 
is also professor with the New School of 
Social Reserch in New York, his 
ideas to the American youth. 

(Material to this chapter from 
Research, Inc., 4914 44th Street 
ington, D. C.) 
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The Sudeten German Case—Part 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speake the 
third installment of the article by Walter 
Becher, member of the Bavarian Land- 
ag, of Munich, Germany, follows: 

The case of Dr. Petr Zenkl 

(The quotations gi 
available.) 

A parallel case is that of Dr. Petr 
Member of Benes’ National Socalist 
before World War II mayor of 
World War Ila 





ven in this chapter are 


Zenkl. 
Party, 
Prague, during 


pro-C ymmMunist in a concen 
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tration camp, after the war Deputy Prime 
Minister of the National Front under the 
Communist Prime Minister Fierlinger and 
Gottwald. It was on Zenkl's initiative that 
the Communist Party, the Social Democratic 
and Benes’ Socialist Parties of the National 
Front formed, on June 25, 1945, the National 
Bloc of the Working People or the Social- 
ist Bloc, working in accord with respect 
to the fourth party of the National Front, 
the People’s Party (this party, too, had been 


deprived of its former leaders and was led 
by pro-Communist men installed by the 
t Party, even though some leaders 


Commun} 


were Catholic priests). 


In July 1947, after under his presidency 
the Czechoslovak Government had rejected 
the Marshall plan for Czechoslovakia, Zenkl 
declared: “Never shall we forget the huge 


he'p, offered to Czechoslovakia by the Soviet 
people, its army and personally, Comrade 
Stalin. ‘The socialist ideas have opened also 
to our nation the gate to better future. With 
the feeling of sincere love and faithfulness 
toward the Soviets, it is necessary to imme- 
diately start building socialism in Czecho- 
slovakia and thus prepare for future.” On 
November 14, 1945, Dr. Peter Zenkl uttered 


in the Provisional National Assembly at 
Prague: “The great Marshal Stalin had said 
on the 6th of November 1943 concerning 


the aims of this war * * * the war is ended. 
It will be necessary to win the peace in the 
spirit of this clear declaration of Stalin. The 
gratitude to the liberators is not the privilege 
of one class or one party of our people [thun- 
derous applause of the parliament]—this 
gratitude is a permanent ornament to the 
whole of our people which happily lived in 
order to see the fulfillment of the great dream 
of its forefathers, of a free and powerful 
Slavism.” 

At the same session of the Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly at Prague Zenkl also de- 
clared: “It is obvious that these policies (of 
the national front, the Kosice program) do 
not arise from emotions only, but they also 
result from rational thinking. * * * It is 
self-evident that the feelings of Slav solidar- 
ity, the deep gratitude and admiration for 
the Soviet Union, for the heroism of the 
Red Army and for the great achievements of 
the Soviet Union, are sincerely shared by the 
entire Czechoslovak people, irrespective of 
their political or other differences. It would 
be a mistake and would not agree with the 
truth, if somebody would maintain that this 
is not a common standpoint of our people.” 
“All Ozechs and Slovaks should agree that 
cooperation with the Soviet Union is essen- 
tial to our town and te the national inter- 
ests. Never without the Soviet Union, never 
against the Soviet Union, but always with 
her, side by side” (p. 20 of the shorthand 
record). 

Dr. Peter Zenkl, in vobodne Slovo” of 
January 1, 1946: “We are a God-chosen gen- 
eration, to which it was granted to fulfill a 
unique historic task: to rid our homeland 
of the Germans, of this otherwise eternal 
danger for peace, for our land and for 
Europe * * * What was carried out and es- 
tablished by laws, that is the embarking on 
a road which the nation has chosen and on 


“a 


which the evolution will go. On this road 
there is no return, even if someone would 
wish it. But we, of course, do not wish it. 
We began an enormous task, which has to 
succeed, we all are responsible for it, facing 
future generations * * *,” 

On May 7, 1946, at a session of the Provi- 
sional National Assembly in Prague, Dr. 
Peter Zenkl said: “The faithfulness to the 


alliance with the U. S. S. R. and the broth- 
erly love for the peoples of great Russia are 
for us, Czechs and Slovaks, sincere ties which 
are valid for our whole nation. Therein lies 
the symbol and duty for all those who lead 
or want to lead the policies of this nation. 
The feeling of a faithful duty with regard to 
Czechoslovakia's alliance with the U.S. S. R. 


OO. O. 





is given by our position in the world and in 
Europe as well as by the spontaneous will of 
the Czechoslovak people who has to be con- 
sidered as the only carrier of the executive 
power in Czechoslovakia and next to whom 
nobody can be taken into consideration’ 
(p. 6 of shorthand report). 

In a letter of November 23, 1946, Dr. Zenkl 
wrote: “Gottwald is the chairman of the 
Communist Party. He organized it and gave 
the best years of his life to it, he fought for 
its program and was put in jailforit. * * * 
I wish him that his political party, after 10 
years of opposition and persecution would 
play the leading role in the reconstruction 
of our state, the leading role which our peo- 
pie would confirm at theelections * * * and 
that it should always be the acti creative 
element of every Czechoslovak government.” 

After his flight to the West in 1948, Zenkl 
became president of the executive commit- 
tee of the Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 
A friend of Dr. Zenkl in exile was the Com- 
munist spy Bohumil Cerny who went back to 
Czechoslovakia and is at present the chief of 
the Communist intelligence service at Brno. 
Cerny lived, in 1948 and 1949, in Germany 
and was known as a representative of Dr. 
Zenkl, organizing the committees of the 
Czech National Socialist Party. For this and 
other services he was paid by the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia. 

Zenkl was investigated in 1953 by the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee and 
dropped from his position as president of the 
council to a mere member of the plenum, 
but remained an important person behind 
the 2 or 3 weak National Socialist frontmen 
who now figure by name on the list of the 
executive committee of the council. 

Iv 
The Case of Dr. Josef Lettrich 
(The quotations given in this chapter are 
available) 

The case of Dr. Josef Lettrich is quite 
similar to that of Dr. Zenkl. During World 
War IT in freedom in Slovakia, he began a 
close cooperation with the Communists in 
Slovakia on Christmas 1943 and in 1944 co- 
organized the Communist Putsch at Banska 
Bystrica with its mass graves. In the Na- 
tional Front government between 1945 and 
1948 he became chairman of the artificial 
Slovak Democratic Party. He is responsible 
for the suppression of all Slovak political 
parties with the exception of the Commu- 
nists, and for the persecution of the Slovak 
people who in their majority are anti-Com- 
munist. He was head of the National Front 
regime for Slovakia. 

Iie calls himself a Slovak, but in reality 
has no right to speak for the Slovaks. He 
sold the autonomy to the Prague Commu- 
nist government by means of the agreement 
of June 27, 1946, for the Slovaks proved to 
be much more anti-Communist than the 
Czechs in the 1946 election and thus, fol- 
lowing the Communist wish, had to be sub- 
ordinated to the Czech pro-Communist 
majority. This was stated by the special 
report No. 8 of the Kersten committee of 
December 31, 1954, page 20. The report said: 

“By this agreement, signed by J. Lettrich, 
chairman of the Democratic Party, Slovakia 
lost her legislative and executive autonomy.” 

Cas, the official daily of the Slovak Demo- 
cratic Party, reported on January 21, 1948: 
“In the very heart of Moscow and the Soviet 
Union the founder of the Soviet State en- 
joys eternal sleep. He was the founder of 
a new, liberated, and joyful life for the sup- 
pressed nations. Soviet science preserved his 
image for future generations, so that at any 
time people could look into the face of the 
man, to whom they are indebted by deep 
gratitude for their happiness.” 

Cas, on November 7, 1947: “It is the un- 
falsified, unselfish, and pure feeling of friend- 
ship and sympathy that we have for this 
great, for us so intimate and neighborly a 


1a] 


country. 
and the progress of the U.S 
unbreakable hope that Slavis) 
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It is the pure Joy about ¢ 


form, will safeguard itself. * * «+ 


soul we greet the jubileeing U. s 
We wish that she keep on pr 
ishing and growing mighty 
greatness, but also to the welfa 
kind.” 

Cas, Bratislava, June 19, 1 
page 1 a speech of Dr. Josef Le 
ready in the underground mo 
the resistance fight, the revoluti 


in Slovakia agreed that they y 


the democratic political order, } 
ever, we will, within this dem 
create only two political partic 
cratic Party and the Commu: 
party for the democratic citiz 
and a party for the working 
two parties are now governing t 


since they are governing togethe 


respsonsible for 
not here what Dr. Lettrich under 
democratic order. The same 
used the word “democratic”’ als 
in his recent congressional ins 
“It was decided that the Cz« 


Slovakia’s fat: 


Dr 


public will be a national state of 


Slovaks. 


, OY 


We will not tolerate m 


such nations which have been unc 


the foundations of the state and 


cratic regime. Therefore, the 
and the Germans must leave 


In the next days, the President of t 
lic [Benes] will issue a decree by 


Germans and Hungarians will 
of their citizenship. They 


¢ 


} 


Wi 


4 


Hu 


where their heart is drawing the: 


Dr. Lettrich in Cas, on June 3 


we not to find a final solution of 


lem of Hungarians and Germa: 


have to look forward to the future 


givings. * 
without mercy, these people f: 


Again in Cas, June 19, 1945: “V 


permit that religious organizati 
in the political life; that the 
be used as a means to cover p 

Why did Dr. Lettrich and « 
press all political parties exce} 
Communist? Here is his own 


given on June 19, 1945, in Cas 


not restored the old political pa 
we consider their programs ou 
in his speech on October 30, 
Provisional National 
parties which have outlive 

which are politically unacceptat 


Assembly 


1 


* * It must be our ain 








I 
i 


may not be revived in our count 


newed in any form.” 

Again in Cas, June 19, 1945 
purposefully for the resurre 
Czechoslovak Republic. It has 
to us that the Czechoslovak R« 


have a people’s democratic regi! 


she will have to avoid the p 
and mistakes of the past. In 
only the will of the people wi 
Lettrich fought not only 
Germans and Hungarians but 
munists. In Cas, No. 130, 194¢ 
forces shall be jailed. Divers 
today either eradicated or liquid 
only the Communists and men 
political parties (of the Na 
bear the responsibility for 
which forces shall control S! 
which direction Slovakia shall 
Dr. Lettrich equally persecu 
Communist Ukrainians who in | 
Russia to the West via Slovak 
against all anti-Communists 
tional. At a manifestation of 
cratic Party in Bratislava, Nov 
he said: “It is with joy and 
that we Democrats take co 
fact that our security organs | 
not only from the danger of 
hordes but also from that of 
plot. We are fully aware of 


t 


tasks and responsible work and 


our 
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e to them in this meritorious 


y 25, 1948, 1 month before the 

takeover, Dr. Lettrich said at 

of the Democratic Party at 

he alliance with the U.S. 5S. R. 

point of our new foreign 

f our security system. It repre- 

ity bulwark against a future 

‘ey from the part of German 

In the spirit of these prin- 

Democratic Party was acting 

ii forums. It put all its weight 

conception. This orientation is 

dered as the invariable device for 
political life.” 

foresaw the future evolution of 

emocracies. In Cas, No. 262, 1946: 

nal committees which have been 

a self-governing entity by our 

iemocracy after the liberation and 

tion of our state, as well as their 

reans, are the culmination of a 

f democratic evolution in our exist- 


i 


h had already once been sent to the 
tes of America by the Commun- 
lary 1947 he made a propaganda 

e United States, assuring the 

n Czechs and Slovaks that there is 
racy and freedom in Czechoslo- 

a conference in January 1947, 
American trip, he said: “It has 
ared that, to a large degree, the 
of my trip to the United States of 
a was only made possible by Slovak 
ts, mainly the functionaries of 

k Workers Society.” 

No. 153, Bratislava, 1947: “‘All our 
tical parties (of the Natinoal Front) ab- 
itely decline the smearing and lying cam- 
ign ertain foreign newspapers tending 
reate the impression that some forcible 

| the present Czechoslovak political 

are being prepared. Democratic 
loyakia solves and will continue to 


ve her own problems and difficulties by 
per individual Czechoslovak methods and 
ration with the parties of the Na- 

nt. It shall never happen that 
lovakia, proud of her independence, 

s a stage for international intrigues 

ver, nor that she enters foreign dis- 


ptive entanglements with circles reaction- 
her own interests. The parties of the 

nal Front call upon all the citizens of 
land not to allow themselves to be stirred 

y false and fictitious “information” 
abroad.” (Here again we find talk 

ut ‘democratic’ Czechoslovakia and ‘reac- 


n the Communists were in full prepra- 
ration of their February 1948 takeover, they 
had the full support and protection of Dr. 
lettrich, see Declaration in the name of the 
Democratic Party, 1947: “It is our own in- 

have this web of plotting torn to 
(These words concern an alleged 
the Communists, which, they 

, had been organized against 

In “Cas,” on January 10, 1948: “The 

rs of the National Security Corps (the 

t police) are given full recognition 

leaders of the Democratic Party for 
‘uous and responsible work.” 

n the Declaration, in the name of 

ratic Party, on June 10, 1948, 1% 

before the Communists took over: 

ers of the Democratic Party wish to 

they will give full support to the 

ner of the Interior in all matters 

to the obstruction of antistate 

les whatsoever. * * * We emphasize 

os We are in accord with a thorough 

rurge * * * of antistate elements.” 

ee Lettrich came to the United States 

. “america for the second time, in 1949, he 

: came vice president of the executive com- 

- ee of the Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 

n investigated by the Senate Internal 

‘ubcommittee, Lettrich was dropped 


by his employers from the vice presidency, 
but remained member of the committee, 
probably because there are so very few Slo- 
vaks who are willing to act as Slovak front- 
men for the otherwise Czech council. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth instalment of the article by Wal- 
ter Becher, member of the Bavarian 
Landtag, of Munich, Germany, follows: 

The present work of the Czechoslovak 

“Democrats” in the West 


The activities of the ministers of the Na- 
tional Front led to the full communization of 
Czechoslovakia. After the full Communist 
takev-over in Czechoslovakia in February 
1948, the same men were guarded in their 
homes, but curiously enough one after the 
other succeeded in escaping to the West. 
Only two Catholic priests were arrested when 
trying to flee. The other National Fronters 
were not hindered. 

After they had arrived in America, Ripka, 
Zenkl, and Lettrich were picked up by the 
Free Europe Committee and installed in posi- 
tions of leadership in the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia and Radio Free Europe. 
These institutions are today fully dominated 
by their followers and Ripka, Zenkl, and Lett- 
rich are still the most important persons 
there, while, since 1953, when the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee made its in- 
vestigations, other well-paid persons are act- 
ing as front-men for them—Stefan Osusky, 
Jan Papanek, Juraj Slavik, Arnost Heydrich, 
Vaclav Hlavaty, Hodza, Fusek, Nemec, Rasin, 
and others. 

Other such allegedly unpolitical organiza- 
tions as the Czech Czechoslovak National 
Council in America, the American Fund for 
Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., the National 
Union of Czechoslovak Students in Exile, and 
the Sokol are fully infiltrated and dominated 
by Ripka men. 

The Czechoslovak Democrats are today a 
much tougher case than the Lattimores and 
Jessups. They reckon with the fact that 
Czechoslovakia is far from America and that 
the Americans do not know the real facts. 
They never admit any guilt or fault and are 
thus still holding the first line in the battle 
against anticommunism. They even call 
their activities between 1945 and 1948 in the 
following terms (congressional insertion on 
August 5, 1954): “The Czechoslovak Demo- 
crats fought communism the day the war 
ended and they were increasingly successful 
in the struggle.” 

They do not repent one single iota of their 
former activities, they continue to preach 
their crypto-Communist philosophy by 
means of Radio Free Europe and thus par- 
alyze completely any anti-Communist spirit- 
ual resistance in the East. 

Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER wrote to the 
spokesman of the Sudeten German Lands- 
mannschaft, Dr. Rudolf Lodgman, on Whit- 
sunday 1954: “The Communists also needed 
non-Russian allies whose pro-Communist na- 
tionals could be sent to Western Europe and 
the United States, to infiltrate our anti-Com- 
munist agencies here and abroad and reduce 
American psychological warfare to im- 
potence.” 
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The Czechoslovak National Fronters fulfill 
completely this task by fighting all real anti- 
Communist Czechs and Slovaks, by occupying 
all positions, by preventing all real anti-Com- 
munists from any work, excluding all these 
from any cooperation in the allegedly anti- 
Communist agencies. They are working now 
in the same sense as they had worked in 
Czechoslovakia before. 

Vv 
The Sudeten Germans during World War II 

In their elaborate of August 5, 1954, Ripka, 
Zenkl, and Lettrich uttered several words 
about the nazism of the Sudeten Germans 
during World War II and they mentioned 
the names of Konrad Henlein and Karl Her- 
mann Frank. 

The fact is that during World War II, the 
Sudetenland and the Czech parts of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia-Silesia were separated by 
state borders from each other and that the 
population of the Sudetenland had nothing 
to do with the Czechs. Henlein was head of 
a part of the Sudetenland. It is also a fact 
that in inner Bohemia and Moravia the 
National Socialist regime was headed by 
Germans from Germany as Reichs protectors. 
This regime suppressed the Communist and 
pro-Communist parts of the Czech nation. 
Frank was a second man in this regime, but 
the Benes men, in their antipathy against 
everything Sudeten German and in their be- 
lief that it would be politically expedient 
they shifted all their hatred against him 

The fact is that in and after 1945 Ripka, 
Benes, and Gottwald liquidated by means of 
their People’s Courts, in mock trials, not 
only all the German functionaries in Czech 
Bohemia and Moravia, but also in the Sude- 
tenland, to which they most eagerly forged 
their way and which they reoccupied and re- 
subjected. And they did not only liquidate 
the Nazis, but a few hundreds of thousands 
of innocent Sudeten Germans, too. As to 
the other Sudeten Germans, they were 
robbed of all property and driven out of the 
Sudetenland and out Czechoslovakia. 

In any case, Frank and Henlein and with 
them many more are dead. But Ripka, Zenkl, 
and Lettrich who committed far greater 
crimes than the so-called Nazis and who, 
moreover, brought communism to Czecho- 
slovakia, are not dead and not punished. 
Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich are still in full 
power today, upholding their genocide on 
the Sudeten Germans and their communiza- 
tion measures in Ccechslovakia, financed by 
private American institutions and teaching 
their morale at American universities. 


Attacks on Dr. Rudolf Lodgman 


Since 1918, the Czechs became accustomed 
to consider Czechoslovakia as a sacred thing 
and each effort of the Sudeten Germans, the 
Slovaks, and the Hungarians to reach their 
right for self-determination as a fight 
against democracy, as Nazism, high treason, 
and crime. There has never been a tougher 
imperialism than that of the Benes-Czechs. 

Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich also declared 
in August 1954: “Such German nationalists 
as Dr. R. von Lodgman, the present leader of 
the Sudeten Germans in Germany, néver 
reconciled themselves to the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von Auen ts today the 
spokesman and president of the Sudeten 
German Landsmannschaft. He was ihe man 
who tried to make out of Austria-Hungary a 
federation of nations. He was the man who 
tried to establish an independent Sudeten- 
land in 1918, which effort was broken by 
arms by the Czechs. He remained in opposi- 
tion to the Czech regime during the first 
Czechoslovak Republic and also against the 
German regime during World War Il. He 
Was expelled—like all the other Sudeten Ger- 
mans—after 1945. When the expellee or- 
ganizations were founded in Germany, he 
became the head of the Sudeten Germans as 
well as the first president of all German ex- 
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pellee unions. He and two cochairmen of 
the Association for the Protection of Sude- 
ten German Interests, Hans Shitaz and 
Richard Reitzner, both members of the Fed- 
eral Bundestag at Bonn, signed an agree- 
ment in 1950 with the Czech National Com- 
mittee in London formulating the right for 
self-determination for both the Czech and 
Sudeten Germans. Dr. Lodgman has always 
been a strong adherent of freedom and the 
richt for self-determination for every na- 
ti yn never wavering in his attitude; he re- 
mained true to his principles under and dur- 
ing all regimes in his country. 
Attacks on Wenzel Jacksh 

In the chapter the Transfer—A Direct 
Result of Sudeten German Policy, Ripka 
Say “The Sudeten German policy of avid 
servitude to pan-German imperialism, ex- 
posed ever since 1848 and flagrantly sup- 
ported and carried out in the Nazi era, in- 
evitably brought on their transfer to Ger- 
many after World War II. 

“Unfortunately, even matry Sudeten Ger- 
man Democrats, for instance Wenzel Jaksch, 
who until Munich had stood on the side of 
the Czechoslovak Democrats in brave opposi- 
tion to Henlein, switched during the war in 
London to the pan-German policy of ex- 
pansion and domination. When the British 
Government revoked the Munich agreement 
in 1942 as no longer binding, Jaksch went so 
far as to protest against the British decision 
in an attempt to save for the Sudeten Ger- 
mans the gains seized by Hitler in 1938-39. 
This would have meant total subjugation of 
the Czechs and Slovaks. In the case of 
Jaksch and other Socialists and Democrats, 
pan-German nationalism eventually drowned 
out their democratic ideas. 

“In view of these conditions, through the 
fault of the Sudeten Germans, there was no 
longer any reason to believe in any possible 
peaceful coexistence between Germans and 
Czechs and Slovaks in Czechslovakia. No 
other alternative remained but the drastic 
transfer. Since the organic entity of Czech 
[sic] lands must not be upset, it remained to 
separate the Germans from the Czechs by 
removing them to Germany.” 

So far Ripka, Zenkl and Lettrich. The fact 
that Wenzel Jaksch and Richard Reitzner, 
both now members of the German Federal 
Bundestag, who spent war in London in exile, 
have nevertheless adhered to the right for 
self-determination for their people, wanting 
that the Sudeten Germans could live free and 
not under the Czech rule in the future, this 
fact is called by Ripka—in his jargon—‘“Dur- 
ing the war in London, they switched to the 
Pan-German policy of expansion and domi- 
nation and Pan-German nationalism even- 
tually drowned out their democratic ideals.” 
Their adherence, moreover, to the right for 
self-determination was, according to Ripka, 
Zenkl and Lettrich, the reason for “remov- 
ing” the Sudeten Germans from Czechoslo- 
vakia “since the organic entity of Czech 
[sic] lands must not be upset.” 

Ripka says: aspiring, rapacious and aggressive 
pan-Germanism 

While the expelled Sudeten German people, 
whom Ripka, Zenkl and Lettrich drove out 
from their centuries-old homeland with 
nothing but bare hands, are clinging to their 
right for their country and the return to it, 
if once communism should be defeated, 
Ripka calls it: 

“In reality, the Sudeten Germans are not 
basing their plans on the justice of the 
American people; rather they are hoping that 
Americans * * * will help them realize Ger- 
man ambitions entertained under Hitler.” 

While I have made my position clear on the 
Sudeten German wish for the right for self- 
determination for all nations in my Congres- 
sional insertion of March 25, 1954, here is 
what Ripka, Zenkl and Lettrich called it: 
“The Sudeten Germans * ® ® in reality 
* * * are addicted more than ever to aspir- 
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g, rapacious, and aggressive pan-German- 
ism.” 

The same opinions can be heard from 
Radio Moscow and Radio Prague. 

Ripka says: The West was the first to agree 
to the transfer 

Ripka’s thesis is that the British and 
United States Governments first reached an 
agreement with Benes on the deportation 
of the Sudeten Germans and that the Soviet 
Union hesitated and gave its approval only 
when it became known that America had 
already approved the idea of the German 
transier. 

On page 17 of the Documents on the Ex- 
pulsion of the Sudeten Germans Dr. Wil- 
helm Turnwald pictures the way in which 
the expulsion was agreed upon: “Dr. Benes 
showed himself not very particular about 
the means he used. In a conference with 
President Roosevelt on May 12, 1943, he 
mentioned that the Russians would agree 
to the transfer of the Sudeten Germans. 
Seventeen days later, May 29, Dr. Ripka ex- 
plained to the Soviet Ambassador Bogomo- 
low in London that the Americans had al- 
ready agreed to the transfer and that in 
these circumstances the Czech Government 
in exile expected the official Russian con- 
sent. On June 6, Dr. Ripka telephoned Dr. 
Benes, who was in the United States, that 
the Russian consent just arrived—the same 
consent with which Dr. Benes had operated 
in his conversation with President Roose- 
velt on May 12.” 

There is still the fact that the transfer 
of the Eastern Germans decided by the Pots- 
dam agreement and the entire transfer of 
the Communist border to the west was the 
aim of international communism. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Benes and Dr. Ripka, in their blind 
hatred against the Sudeten Germans acted 
as mediators between the Eastern and West- 
ern partners and were trying to get the agree- 
ment from both sides by maintaining that 
the opposite side had already agreed and 
had asked for the deportation at a time when 
this was not so. They lied to both, the 
United States as well as the Soviets. The 
friendly protection for their plans by inter- 
national communism safely covered those 
lies. 

Ripka declares that the Soviet Govern- 
ment hesitated since it wanted to use the 
Sudeten Germans against the liberal and 
democratic Czechs. The government of the 
national front which had communized 
Czechoslovakia from within was established 
only by Communists and the so-called liber- 
als. The nonliberal, conservative Czechs 
were excluded from it, because they were 
anti-Communists. For the same reason, the 
Sudeten Germans and Hungarians were ex- 
pelled. The Volga-Germans, the Baltic na- 
tions and all those other nations which have 
been expelled and deported in recent history 
by the Soviets, were deported because they 
were hard. anti-Communists, not because 
they were liberal. Had the Sudeten Germans 
been liberal in Ripka’s sense of the word, 
they would not have been expelled. They 
would have become members of the govern- 
ment like Ripka himself, 


The Kersten committee in contradiction to 
liberals Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich 


The Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression of the House of Representatives un- 
der the chairnranship of Representative 
CHARLES J. KERSTEN stated in its special re- 
port No. 8 of December 31, 1954 (Commu- 
nist takeover and occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia) : ; 


“Fateful for the people (especially in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia) (1. e. for the Czechs and 
not the Slovaks—author’s remark) was the 
fact that they were misinformed by many 
fellow traveling intellectuals by means of 
newspapers, books, and through all the media 
of communication as to the real nature of 
communism, cleverly described for years even 


ing 


A pri pS 

4 wy wy 
prior to World War IT as under 
lution toward a democratic, hum 
ideology” (p. 18). = 

“It should be pointed out t} 
munist advance in Czechos ik 
greatly facilitated by the behavior 
non-Communist parties and the 

“The signing of the Soviet 
agreement on December 12, 194 
cially the proclamation of the 
gram of April 5, 1945, opened 
an unobstructed drive on the par 
Communists to seize full power 
try (p. 17). 

Ripka says that the Czechs were 
hard working and no less dedicated ¢ 
enterprise than the Germans 
ment is true for the decent 
Czechs, for whom to speak Ri 
right whatsoever. On the one 
fact that in 1946, under Ripka 
were 40 percent Communists } tha 
Czechs and, together witb the Marxist ec, 
Social Democrats, there were 56 per 


ut the ¢,, 


Marxists among the Czech people and, y 
Ripka's and Benes’ Party, 80 percent § 
ists. On the other hand, it is also the 
that the Sudeten Germans showed | 


‘lowing figures in the elections: In 1929 
percent Socialists (Social De: 

1935, 16 percent Socialists (o f 66 Sn. 
deten German Deputies in the Cz 
Parliament in Prague there were 11 5S 
ists—Social Democrats). In add 

there was absolutely no parallel, : 





no similarity between the Sudet German 
Social Democrats (who rather acted like the 
Social Democrats in Switzerland, Swede 
and the other northern countrie and t 


Marxist pro-Moscow Czech S s and 
Social Democrats. Before 1938 t ie 
Germans had only 4 percent elected Com- 


munists (also elected by Czech vot and 
from 1938 to 1945 no Communists and Marx- 
ists whatsoever. Today they can be < 
sidered as, may be, the strongest anti-C 


munists in Germany at all. 
Disregarding and distorting these f¢ 
Ripka says: “Had the Sudeten Gern 
mained in Czechoslovakia, in all like 
the Communist Party would have 


strong support among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans.” 
In fact, the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 


mans was carried out at a time v L 
and exclusively communization measures 
were executed in Czechoslovakia by the pr 
moters of communism, including Ripka 
Ripka’s pushing of the expulsion was ony 4 
part of his overall activities on behalf al 
communism. 

It was the Communist agent Wolfgang 
Putlitz who, in Ripka's office in Londo 
elaborated the details of the deportation 
the Sudeten Germans during World War II 
It was Josef Stalin, who in an interview 

e 


given to the Prague Communist daily Rud 
Pravo, in September 1945, said: “Get rao 
the Germans and expel them.” 

And it was the Communist Zdenek Fier- 
linger, at that time Czechoslovak Prime M 
ister, who said on November 8, 1945, In & 
speech at Prague: “We redress the defeat 
the White Mountain (again this false Inter 
pretation common to Ripka and the ( 
munists) by a state act, by the expulsion 
all Germans from our country; this 44 
pened with the consent of our Government 
We never would have been able to purge 
country from the ill weeds, were there 
the prominent assistance of the broth 
Soviet Union and the great Generalissia 
Stalin.” 

Although Ripka was Minister of 
tional Front government which < arried 


¢ this 


the expulsion, the Prime Minister © 
government was a Communist. There #* 
plenty of press clippings of Cz 
Communist papers in our possession W®! 7 
prove that its main promoters , 
Czechoslovak Communists, who 0 





the Na- 
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»choslovas 


were 
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ts by distributing and col- 


e Sudeten German property. 
f course, most eagerly followed 


iclans and papers of the Benes’ 
nd of promoting the depor- 


Sudeten Germans was ana- 
er communization efforts: Com- 


Zapotocky and Gottwald led, 
ely followed by men such as 
Zenkl, and Lettrich. 

‘tion that 3.3 million Sude- 

ould not have prevented the 

of Czechoslovakia when 18 

rn Germans did not prevent 

ization of the Soviet Zone of 

invalid. In the Soviet Zone 

en Russian Armies, but Czecho- 

the only country, besides Rus- 

which has heen communized 

1. There has been no Red Army 
vakia since the end of 1945. 

is, I did not state that merely 

n of the Sudeten Germans 

communization of Czechoslova- 

expulsion was only a part—prob- 

st important one—of the com- 

measures. Another part, e. g., 

ull suppression of all anti-Com- 

mong the Czech Nation itself, the 

nt of all Czech and Slovak Par- 

f center and the right and the 

hme nt of freedom of press, also exe- 

Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich. The 

munist activities of these men were 

t any interruption. They did a full 


“ They did not suppress the anti-Commu- 
Sudeten Germans alone. They sup- 
»ssed » all anti-Communist Czechs. 
ould Ripka—analogically—say today: 
not forbidden the Agrarian, the 

and National Democratic Parties, 


The Sudeten German Case—Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


fr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
fifth installment of the article by Walter 
Becher, member of the Bavarian Land- 
tag, of Munich, Germany, follows: 
vI 
Ripka's false logic 
above-quoted opinions of Ripka, Zenkl 
" d Lettrich represent fine examples of false 
s0£1C 
The Communists and crypto-Communists 
have a logic which normal men consider a 
perverted one. We cannot discern in every 
iual case, whether they deliberately 
pervert the truth or whether they are doing 
0 unconsciously, simply thinking in a per- 
verted way. Both ways are inborn to them. 
But whether consciously lying or uncon- 
fciously thinking in a perverted way, they— 
in any case—do always help the cause of 


e mmunism, 


Ripka, above all, has a false logic. It is 
= this logic, by means of which he calls 
he col] 


laboration of Benes and himself with 


the Communists as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record insertion): “Finally it must be un- 


that 


President Benes and the 
Czechoslovak 


: democratic parties never 
“opped fighting the Communists until the 


re of the brutal Mquidation of Czechoslovak 
emocr 


The kind of fight against the Communists 
by the National Front—Ripka calls it Czech- 
oslovak democratic parties—was already pic- 
tured. After all, the Czechoslovak democ- 
racy, or better people’s democracy was bru- 
tally liquidated in 1948 in the following way, 
namely that President Benes himself signed 
the new Gottwald government and remained 
president of a fully Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia. This was only the last step of this 
communizator of Czechoslovakia. 

Ripka understands under anti-communism 
a full cooperation with the Communists in 
all measures and acts of policy, but quarrel- 
ing with them for Government positions. 
If prohibition of political parties of the 
center and the right, if nationalization and 
expropriation of the industry and trade, if 
establishment of people's courts, abolish- 
ment of freedom of press and word, if estab- 
lishment of the national committees and 
the people’s democracy, if suppression, kill- 
ing and deportation of all anti-Communists, 
if cooperation with the Communists and 
the U. S. S. R. and praise for them, well, if 
all this is anti-communism, than Ripka was 
an anti-Communist. He remained until to- 
day. Even today he is teaching and advo- 
cating this kind of anti-communism. 

When Ripka says: “Czechoslovakia was 
Communist not because of the Sudeten Ger- 
man transfer but because she, together with 
the other countries of East Central Europe, 
had been placed in the Soviet sphere” then 
I can add: The placing of Czechoslovakia in 
the Soviet sphere was effected by the fact 
that this country was placed under the rule 
of Soviet agents, such as Ripka, Zenkl, Let- 
trich and Benes in 1945. 


The two opinions 


In any case there are two viewpoints, two 
testimonies on the expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans. 

Communist collaborators Hubert Ripka, 
Petr Zenkl and Josef Lettrich maintain that 
the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans did 
not further the communization of Czecho- 
slovakia. This is the first viewpoint. 

The second is that of United States Sena- 
tor WILLIAM E. JENNER, who, on the occasion 
of the Sudeten German Day in Munich, Whit- 
sunday 1954, on which 500,000 Sudeten Ger- 
man expellees took part, wrote to Dr. Ru- 
dolf Lodgman von Auen, the spokesman of 
the Sudeten German Landsmannschaft, ex- 
tending his greetings: 

“Why did the Soviet leaders know that 
you must be driven from your homes, if the 
Soviet design for the post-war world was 
to prevail? The Soviet leaders knew that 
you belonged among those who opposed 
communism completely and clearly, with the 
full energies of your minds and your hearts. 

“The Communists are not afraid of people 
with lukewarm ideas about goodness and 
freedom or welfare. People with lukewarm 
ideas are putty in their hands. How clever 
the Communists are to encourage and make 
use of the soft-headed, while they fight in- 
cessantly to destroy those who hold an un- 
breakable conviction of devotion to what is 
right. 

“The Soviet leaders set up their schemes 
for the post-war world long before the war 
in Europe was ended. They needed to push 
the Soviet borders as far westward as pos- 
sible. They needed to set up weak or docile 
or confused governments in a wide area 
about their own borders. 

“One precept guided all their tactics—kill 
or drive out the hard core of anti-Commu- 
nists in Central Europe and we shall have no 
trouble taking over the rest. The brutal de- 
termination with which after the war the 
Communist leaders insisted refugees from 
the Soviet Union must be sent back as de- 
serters, was cut from the same cloth as the 
expulsion of the Sudeten Germans. They 
know if they could drive out the men of 
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firm principle, the soft-headed and the am- 
bitious would do their work for them 

“You were driven from your homes, but 
your spirit was not quenched. Even in exile, 
you formed your own fighting organization 
You made yourself a force for anticommu- 
nism even when you had no homeland. And 
you helped all Europe and the United State: 
by your brave refusal to permit Comm 
agents and their hirelings to get a footh« 
among the refugees.” 

The Potsdam agreement and the de 

deportation of the Sudeten Ge 

Here are Ripka's, Lettrich's, and Zenkl’s 
words: 

“Following the decision of 
Conference on the German transfer from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, the 
transfer of the Sudeten Germans was carried 
out in an orderly manner. When the transfer 
was completed, the American occupational 
headquarters sent the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment a note acknowledging Czechoslovakia's 
strict observance of regulations and decency.” 

During this orderly and decent deportation 
from their homeland about 300,000 Sudeten 
Germans lost their lives. 

The losses 

The number of losses of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans which they suffered by the deportation 
can be substantiated by extensive and exact 
material we have prepared. They amount to 
nearly 300,000 dead, not counting those 
tortured, raped, and beaten. The Sudeten 
German property stolen by the National 
Front is estimated at $19.44 billion. Our 
Documents on the Expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans, Munich 1953, are already today 
available as part of evidence. 

On the other hand, the losses among the 
Czech Communists during World War II and 
the economic losses, given by Ripka, are un- 
provable. There has been no expropriation 
of millions of Czechs or their forceful trans- 
fer—things 3.3 million Sudeten Germans had 
to undergo. The losses of the Czechoslovak 
industry, e. g., were the results of war under 
the same conditions as in entire Germany and 
entire Europe. They were, of course, caused 
mostly by the unbelievably plundering Red 
Army at the end of war, which afflicted all 
German, Czech, and Slovak property. The 
hirelings of Moscow, such as Ripka, Zenkl, 
and Lettrich, can naturally never attribute 
these losses to their idol, the Red Army, and 
they never and nowhere mentioned it. 

Without the Red Army, the Czech parts 
of Bohemia, being in the geographical cen- 
ter of Germany, would have been almost 
completely saved from economic losses 
caused by the war. As a matter of fact, Bo- 
hemia and Moravia were a kind of storing 
place for the Germany Army and a great 
quantity of supplies stored there fell, in 
1945, into Czech and Russian hands. 

It happens that the amateur author of the 
false numbers given by Ripka, Zenkl, and 
Lettrich is one Radomir Luza. Luza's 
father, General Luza, did not die in the 
hands of the Nazis for the cause of liberty 
as Ripka states. He was a partisan leader, 
one of those who, in civilian clothes, shot 
their enemies in the back, as was being done 
by Communist partisans also in Korea, Ma- 
laya, and elsewhere. General Luza and two 
comrades were in a country inn near Yglau 
in Bohemia, where three Czech—not Ger- 
man—gendarmes entered the _ bDuilding. 
Luza and the other men, believing being 
recognized, drew their pistols and attacked 
the gendarmes. The gendarmes did the same 
and in self-defense shot General Luza dead. 
Several days later, at night, the young Luza 
and a gang of Communist partisans sur- 
rounded the Czech gendarmerie station, 
took all the Czech gendarmes present, sup- 
porters of families, to the cellar and, with- 
out any hearing, shot them dead. It hap- 


the Potsdam 
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pened that the men who really shot LuzZa’s 
father were on leave and not among those 
liquidated. Those killed were all innocent. 
his case is sufficiently known in Czecho- 


vakia 


Radomir Luza was wrong when he collec- 





tively liquidated Czech gendarmes, in the 
ume way as in putting up false numbers. 
As to his person, Luza was never a good 
mathematician, but a member of the Czech 
Social Democratic Party and a personal and 


political friend of Blazej Vilim, former sec- 
reneral of that party, who signed the 
“Marxist block,” binding the Czech Social 
Democrats to an especially close cooperation 
e Communist Party in September 


\ th t} 
Vv i 


1947, a few months before the Communist 
takeover, and a friend of the Communist 
avent, Bohumil Lausmann (first in exile), 
like Luza and working for Radio Free Eu- 
rope, now back in Prague), chairman of 
Luza's party before and in 1948, 
VII 
Ripka’s, Zenkl’s, and Lettrich's attacks on the 


Slovaks 
tipka, Zenkl, and Lettrich declared in 
their CONGRESSIONAL RECorD insertion of Au- 
1954: 
lhe Sudeten Germans took an active part 
in preparing and carrying out the occupa- 


9 t 
gust 09, 


tion of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 not 
only in the Czech (sic) lands but also in 
Slovakia (where they exerted such great 


pressure that the Nazis succeeded in bringing 
about Slovakia’s secession.” 

The Kersten report of the House of Rep- 
resentatives stated on December 31, 1954: 

“Even though the Slovak state was largely 
the result of a tense international situation, 
it nevertheless corresponded to the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and 
the principle of self-determination and seli- 
government.” (P. 12.) 

On August 5, 1954, Ripka, Zenkl, and Let- 
trich asked: “Who are these very able allies 
of the Sudeten Germans? The freedom- 
loving Slovak people Dr. Becher has in mind 
are the former Slovak collaborators with the 
Nazis who served them blindly during the 
war and link their fate today not to a Ger- 
man democracy but to radical German na- 
tionalists.” 

Here are the facts: On May 30, 1918, the 
first President of the then created Czecho- 
slovak Republic, Thomas G. Masaryk, signed 
the so-called Pittsburgh agreement in the 
United States of America with the Slovak 
League of America—the top organization of 
Americans of Slovak descent in the United 
States of America. In this way, on the basis 
of this Czecho-Slovak agreement, the first 
Czechoslovakia was created. At that time, 
the American Slovaks were obviously able 
allies of Masaryk and Benes. 

When, however, the Slovaks learned that 
they were treated as a mere minority in 
Czechoslovakia, when they noted that the 
Pittsburgh agreement was never Kept and 
that the Czechs wanted to Keep the Slovaks 
under their centralized rule, when the Slo- 
vaks and the Slovak League of America 
started to ask for a free Slovak state and 
especially when the Slovaks started to reveal 
the Communist background of the Benes 
Czechs, then they suddenly became the Slo- 
vak collaborators with the Nazis for the very 
same Czechs with whom they once had 
founded the Czechoslovak Republic. 

It is true that once the Slovaks wished to 
have a common state with the Czechs, but 
it is equally true that, after their experi- 
ences with Benes, Ripka, Gottwald, and 
Zapotocky, the absolute majority of the 
Slovak people, at home and in exile, re- 
jected fully and compromiselessly such a 
political solution. It is also the truth that 
the Slovaks have shown an absolutely dif- 
ferent behavior toward communism than the 
Czechs, educated by Benes and Ripka. In 
1946, when there were 56 percent of Marx- 
ist and 80 percent of Socialist votes among 
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the Czechs, there were only 30 percent of it 
among the Slovaks 

Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich recognize as 
democratic Slovaks merely the small Slovak 
minority who have favored communism and 
Czechoslovakism and who hate all other 
Slovaks including their former partners with 
whose agreement they once had established 
Czechoslovakia 

On August 5, 1954, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a group of Communist collaborators 
and political adventurers, such as Ripka, 
Zenkl, and Lettrich, slandered the Slovak 
League of America, an organization of Amer- 
ican citizens who have fought in World War 
II for America and have donated several 
ships to the United States merchant marine. 
The son of Mr. Philip Hrobak, the president 
of the league, has fought in Korea and is 
still there. 

But the American Slovaks and the Slovak 
exiles in the West organized in two big exile 
organizations, the Slovak National Council 
in Exile and the Slovak Liberation Commit- 
tee speak for themselves. 

On May 21, 1953, Representative ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, of Michigan, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a memorandum of the 
33d congress of the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica. This memorandum says among other 
things: 

“As Americans we sincerely believe that 
every nation, large or small, had the inherent 
God-given right to freedom and independ- 
ence, the right to its own nationhood and 
statehood. We believe, too, that liberty can- 
not be exercised by proxy and that all na- 
tions are entitled to a voice in the determi- 
nation of their own destinies. We knew 
then, just as we know now, that Dr. Benes 
* * * could never have returned to Czecho- 
slovakia again as President, if he had not 
betrayed the peoples of that hapless coun- 
try to the Stalin men of Moscow. 


“In 1948, after the so-called Communist 
putsch in Czechoslovakia, we strongly pro- 
tested to the administration of the American 
Government against the admission into the 
United States of former members of the 
Communist-dominated national front gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia who had collab- 
orated with the Communists in government 
and with the Kremlin until February 1948. 
We still insist that these so-caified Czecho- 
slovaks, now organized in the United States 
of America as the Council of Free Czech- 
slovakia, are in a large measure responsible 
for the present terrible plight of the Czech 
and the Slovak nations. They have, in fact, 
compromised the good name of America, as 
well as the prestige of the Czechs and the 
Slovaks, the majority of whom are anti- 
Communist. The Slovaks were through with 
the Czechoslovak political monstrosity in 
1939 and want no more of it; they are not 
willing to be subservient to and exploited by 
the Czechs and their Communist allies.” 

Hon. Edward J. Bonin inserted in the 
United States CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, two statements of Mr. Philip 
A. Hrobak, the president of the Slovak 
League of America. Mr. Hrobak said: “By 
an agreement that Edward Benes concluded 
with Kiement Gottwald at the beginning of 
1945 in Moscow, four political parties of Sio- 
vakia were suppressed: the Slovak People’s 
Party, the Agrarian Party, the Slovak Na- 
tional Party and the Artisan Party. They 
had 33 deputies—19, 12, 1, 1, respectively— 
that is the majority of the 56 deputies that 
Slovakia had in the Prague Parliament be- 
fore World War II. The principal leaders of 
the Slovak Democratic Party, created only in 
1945, approved this undemocratic decision. 
In spite of this fact those politicians who 
have mostly joined the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia, are considered as speakers 
for Slovakia, while the conservative forces 
constituting a great majority of the Slovak 
emigration are without any representation 
in the Free Europe Committee. These Slovak 


refugees can hardly understand 
leftwing of the Slovak politi 
should enjoy a greater favor of 
agencies than its more consery 
cidedly more anti-Communist , er 

Representative DANIEL J. F: f F 
Sylvania, inserted in the United 
GRESSIONAL RECORD On May 1, 19 
randum of the executive comr 
Slovak League of America: “Th, 
tion has had its fill of the p 
represented by Czechoslovak 
ently, by the Czech National S 
Czech groups, and the so-called ( 
vaks in exile. The Slovak nat 
enough of Zenkl and Papanek 
Lettrich and their ilk, who re 
much of Gottwald and his fo! 
are the so-styled Czechoslovak 
democrats, who have used and 1 
still using and abusi A 
democracy for their own inter 
comprising the good name o 
States. We strongly urge the 
the Czechoslovak question for 
all time. American interests a 
ests of the democratic world 2 
ill-served by supporting bankrupt ( 
politicians and former Red col 
propagate the fiction of a 
slovak nation.” 

Representative WaLTeR M. Mumaa of 
Pennsylvania, inserted in the t is 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on June 1954 
speech by Mr. Philip A. Hrobak before. 
National Conference of Ameri 
Descent in the Washington Hot: f 
May 24, 1954, at which 5 United State 
tors and 26 United States Representatiye 
took part. Mr. Hrobak said: “We were ms. 
taken, badly mistaken. We did not see the 
job through; Czechoslovakia was not setup 
as a federation. It soon be i 
that the Prague government, headed t 
Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes, did Tes 
gard the Slovaks as equal partners, but o 
as a colony to be exploited by the ¢ 3 
The Slovaks soon realized that ¢ 10s10« 
vakia simply meant * * * to be placed under 
the Czech despot, who also sougit to dé 
them eventually as a nation.” Mr. H 
then spoke about the imprisonment of the 
Slovak leader Monsignor Hlinka by the Czech 
Government and said: “The Slovaks, hovw- 
ever, Outlived the tyranny of the past and 
today are determined to outlive the present 
scourge of Czecho-Communist terro 
violence and to continue in their n l 
complete political freedom and independ 
ence.” 

“And in the struggle against « 
the Slovaks want to be united with all free 
nations and not especially with and only 
with the Czech nation. They want it clearly 
understood, that they are not fig 
munism for the sake of a free or any other 
kind of Czechoslovakia. They are definitively 
through with the political monstrosity knowa 
as Czechoslovakia in 1939, when the assem 
bly of autonomous Slovakia declared the in- 
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ime ¢ 





yMmMtinism 


dependence of the Slovak nation.” These 
are words, as I may again underline, of the 
same Slovak League of America which once 
formed, in 1918, the first Czechoslovakia 


with Masaryk and Benes. 


On the expulsion of the Sudeten Germats, 
Mr. Hrobak said: “The Slovaks do not want 
or request the Czechs to represent them it 
any field of human endeavor, whether Cul 
tural, political, or spiritual. And, of course 
the Slovaks do not want to be credited wit 
the criminal acts committed by the Commu 
nist-dominated National Front G nn 


of Dr. Edward Benes and Clement Gott ud 
The Slovak nation had nothing to do ee 
the criminal expulsion of Germans ® 


the brutal 


Magyars from Czechoslovakia, or 
persecution and supression of rt 
of all anti-Communist opposition 
hapless country. For the betrayal of 7 
slovakia—the Czechs and the © LK 


sligion and 
t 
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he Communists and the Soviet 
Slovaks give full credit to Edward 
his Socialist followers, who con- 
moted pro-Soviet policy. Slovak 
cultural, and religious leaders did 
the Czechs, but the Benez Czechs 
t only the Slovaks, but the entire 
1 as well. 

in America and elsewhere, the 
hs and their Slovak hirelings— 
tles of Czechoslovak democracy—are 
in various Czech and Czechoslovak 
itions, the American Fund for Czech- 
Refugees, Inc., and the Council of 
oslovakia among them, which pro- 
e organizations of anti-Communist, 
exiles from Czechoslovakia. In 
ver, they are controlled by the 
hs, the Czech National Socialists, 
r members of the Communist- 
National Front Government of 
rd Benes and Clement Gottwald, 
llaborated closely with the Soviet 
d outlawed all anti-Socialist and 
list parties in Czechoslovakia in 
National Fronters who claim 
ol the employees of Radio Free 
ind the Voice of America, never did 
snd never will represent the political will of 
e Slovak nation, and therefore have no 
jority to speak for the Slovaks anywhere. 
ermore, they do not represent the anti- 
tic and anti-Communistic Czechs. 
They should be recognized for what they 
really were in their homeland—promoters of 
the pro-Soviet policy of the Czech Socialists 
and Communists. And they should be 
treated accordingly. Under their leadership, 
the so-called Czechoslovak democracy had 
tically no trouble at all in converting to 
a people's democracy after World War II. 
ans of Slovak descent consider it their 
sacred duty to unmask and embarass all 
such pseudodemocratic elements and to dis- 
arm them completely, because the enemies 
of Slovak freedom and independence are, in 
the enemies of the American demo- 

cratic way of life itself.” 


Ameri 


The Sudeten German Case—Part 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixth installment of the article by Walter 
Becher, member of the Bavarian Land- 
tag of Munich, Germany, follows: 

viir 

Ripka’s, Zenkl’s, and Lettrich’s affronts to 

their own people, to the Czechs 

The enmity toward the decent men even 
among their own nation manifests itself 
clearly in what Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich 
said further on about those Czechs whom I 
aid call the Sudeten German allies. They 
said: “The decent anti-Communist Czech 
politicians are a handful of adventurers, 
Fascists and deracines, who hope to be given 
high positions in Czechoslovakia for serv- 
ices how rendered, although the Czech peo- 
ple barely know them.” 

The Sudeten German Association signed 
an agreement, in 1950, with the Czech Gen- 
fral of the Army, Lev Prchala, chairman of 
‘he Czech National Committee in London. 
Before World War II Prchala was supreme 
commander of the Czechoslovak armies in 
fastern Czechoslovakia. Before the be- 

‘inning of World War II, he went with 
his army to Poland and placed his soldiers 
at the disposal of the Polish Government to 


fight against the German and the Soviet 
armies. When Poland was defeated, he es- 
caped to England and spent World War IJ in 
London. In London there was also the 
Benes exile government. General Prchala 
opposed strongly Benes’ pro-Soviet policies 
in exile and especially the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak alliance treaty Benes, under Ripka’'s 
urging, had signed in 1943 in Moscow. 

When in 1945 Benes returned to Czecho- 
slovakia via Moscow, General Prchala did not 
return to his country and remained in Lon- 
don, rejecting the policies of Dr. Benes 
any cooperation with the Communists. His 
line has never changed: he opposed both 
nazism and communism and the expulsion 
of the Sudeten Germans. There is no other 
Czech who has this political record and 
there is no other Czech who would be more 
known in Czechoslovakia. 

Another prominent Czech politician op- 
posing the Council of Free Czechoslovakia 
is Dr. Helena Kozeluhova-Prochazkova. She 
is the niece of the Czech writer Karel Capek 
and wife of the former National Front Min- 
ister Dr. Adolf Prochazka (who is now a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia). Separated 
from her husband with whom she had dis- 
agreed politically already in Czechoslovakia, 
she is now living in Germany. Dr. Kozelu- 
hova was a member of the Czechoslovak 
Parliament in Prague and a nationally known 
journalist, columnist of the big daily of the 
Peopic's Party. Because of her brave anti- 
Communist stand—after personal attempts 
of the Communist Prime Minister Gottwald 
to win her over for a softer stand had failed— 
she was expelled in 1946 from the Parlia- 
ment. Later the National Front forbade her 
to write in any paper in Czechoslovakia and 
the Communists spent about 3 million 
crowns to supervise her. Only the fact that 
she was the wife of a government-member 
saved her from full liquidation. 

When both, Dr. Prochazha and Dr. Kozelu- 
hova-Prochazkova were fiying to the West 
in 1948, Dr. Prochazka was not hindered by 
the Communist border guard to pass, while 
his wife was arrested. She outwitted, how- 
ever, the Communist police and escaped too. 
In 1954 she worked for Radio Free Europe in 
Munich, but the Ripka-men there forbade 
her to write political programs—in the same 
way as Ripka and the Communists had done 
it in Czechoslovakia before. When in sum- 
mer 1954 she appeared voluntarily before 
the members of the Kersten committee in 
Munich and testified about and against 
Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich, Radio Free 
Europe fired her from any further coopera- 
tion. 

Dr. Kozeluhova—called Helenka by the 
broad masses of the Czech people—is a 
symbol of anticommunism among the Czech 
people in the east. She alone dared to be 
anti-Communist under the National Front 
regime and even in Radio Free Europe. 

Another man with a great Czech name— 
maybe the greatest Czech name at all—op- 
posing the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
is Dr. h. c. Jan A. Bata, now in Brazil and 
the United States of America, who in 1945 
was falsely accused and sentenced in ab- 
sentia by Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich and 
the Communists, so that they could steal 
(nationalize) his huge shoe factories in Zlin 
and elsewhere. 

A common future line seems to be pos- 
sible between Sudeten Germans and all 
those Czech political parties which were for- 
bidden by Benes, Ripka, and the Commu- 
nists in 1945, that is the Republican Agrar- 
jan Party, the Artisan Party, the National 
Democratic Party, and the Christian Demo- 
crats which together used to represent the 
majority of the Czech nation in the Parlia- 
ment before World War II. The leaders of 
these parties were either executed or im- 
prisoned in 1945 by the Communists, by 
Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich, but many mem- 


and 
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bers are nevertheless in exile. 
fronting for the Council of Free C: 
vakia is being done only by a few of 
mostly because of existence re I 
however, not recognized as 1 
own parties. Most of the n 
parties are real anti-Communist 
of them were already at 
as McCartnyites 

At a time when all su; 
litical societies in the Unit 
ica is given to men li} | 
Lettrich, these anti-Commuist 
to lead a hard fight for 
while the National Fronters 
they lack the most prin 
litical activities and for life itself 
they represent the real Czechs, the 
of Czechs, and they are the re 
their nation and for all those neig 
want to cooperate with the Czech 
the future. 

Anotiier example 

Czechoslovak 


thelr exist 
live 


tive means 


of the fa 
De mocrats 

It is difficult to live together with 
abnormal logic, and the more difficult to live 
under their rule. And yet this was exact 
the fate of the Sudeten German people who 
had to live under the rule of the Benes men 
in Czechoslovakia. The famou 
men, which caused them to call 
anti-Communists, while they were heipn 
communism, and Democrats, while they we 
semi-Communists or worse, manifests itself 
clearly in the chapter: Removing the Ger- 
man Minority a Precondition Friendly 
Relations Between Germany Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich said there: “For 
the very reason that we, the 
Democrats, earnestly desire friendly relatic 
with our neighbor, the German Reich, we 
are firmly convinced * * * that such coop- 
eration calls for, as a fundamental pre- 
requisite, the removal of friction caused in 
the past by the presence of a strong German 

1inority in Czechoslovakia. 

“We believe the moving out of the Sudeten 
Germans from Czechoslovakia to Germany 
was the only practical, fair solution of the 
centuries-old problem. It was the only way 
how to save the Czech and Slovak nations 
and how to achieve friendly coexistence with 
Germany.” 

This logic, as I may point out, ts shared 
neither by the Sudeten German peopie nor 
by the German Federal Government 

In this statement, however, the real char- 
acter of these men is also clearly shown, who 
s0 softly spoke about another Switzerland 
in 50 or 60 years. Here they bluntly say that 
they believe that the moving out of the Su- 
deten Germans from Czechoslovakia, the de- 
portation causing the death of hundreds of 
thousands, was the only practical, fai: u- 
tion of the centuries-old problem. 

Europe needs no Czechoslovakia, but } 
dom and  seif-determination 
nation 


mous logi 


men of 


logic of these 


tnemselves 


for 


ana 


Czechoslovak 


jor e€i¢ 


In the name of Czechoslovakia, in 1918. the 
Sudeten Germans, the Hungarians, the Slo- 
vaks and the Ruthenians were held subju- 
gated to the Czech state nation. Again in 
1945 the Slovaks were subjugated anew by 
the Czech Communist regime, and the Su- 
deten Germans and the Hungarians were ex- 
pelled and killed. (There was only one ex- 
ception to the idea of Czechoslovakia: the 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia was traded over to 
the Soviet Union. However, Benes and Ripka 
made this exception only because it served 
the Soviet policy, Just as the entire old and 
new Czechoslovakia had served U. S. S. R. 
policies.) 

Ripka, Zenkl and Lettrich dare to declare 
today: “They (the Sudeten Germans) know 
fully well that could they but return to their 
Sudetenland, with the help of the Amer- 
icans, they could seize powerful key posi- 
tions enabling them to wreck the reestab- 








lishment of Czechoslovakia. Upon thelr re- 
turn to their homeland they would itm- 
mediately demand annexation to the Reich 
and, together with the Hungarian national- 
ities, would provoke the secession of Slo- 
vakia from Bohemia and, it goes without say- 


ing, of Subcarpathian Ruthenia.” 
Czechoslovakia is no sacred thing. Since 
1935 a bastion of Soviet Russia, and since 
1945-48 a Communist country herself, was 
he only sacred to those who loved com- 
munism or hated Germany. The only sacred 


things are freedom and self-determination 
the Slovaks, the Sudeten 
Germans, the Hungarians, the Ruthenians 
and also the Czech people. By granting sup- 
port to Sudeten German Pan-Germanism—as 
Ripka calls the striving of the Sudeten Ger- 
Slovaks and Hungarians for their 
elf-de*ermination—America would not un- 
dermine the anti-Communist resistance of 
Czechs and Slovaks On the contrary, by 
supporting the right for self-determination, 
America could encourage the Slovak peo- 
ple, win the Hungarians and the Germans 
and also the decent half of the Czech nation 
itself. 

The situation is as the president of the 
Slovaka League formulated it: “The recog- 
nition of the inherent and God-given right 
of the Slovak nation to freedom and inde- 
pendence and will give aid and comfort and 
hope to the oppressed millions behind the 
Iron Curtain in Slovakia and added initiative 
to thousands of her patriotic sons in exile.” 
The same is true about the Hungarians, the 
Sudeten Germans and of most of the Czechs 
who thus would finally find their way back 
to their better side of character. 

Tx 
The Czechoslovak “Democrats”—Mass 
murderers and Communists 

While it has been usual for repenting 
Communists (who changed their mind) to 
reject their past deeds and to join those who 
have always fought communism, in order to 
support them in their fight, it is the true 
present characteristic of Zenkl, Ripka, and 
Lettrich that they fully uphold and protect 
and excuse their entire work done in the 
national front between 1945 and 1948. Let 
me make it clear: They are still considering 
as just and right not only the expulsion of 
the Sudeten Germans, but also all other pro- 
Communist activities, without any excep- 
tion, they had developed in Czechoslovakia 
before 1948. Most probably, they are being 
encouraged to do so by those who use and 
finance them now and are being used and 
financed (while the other Czechs are ex- 
cluded) because they are acting that way. 

Among other things, they fully adhere to 
the genocide against the Sudeten Germans. 
They are nonrepenting mass murderers. 

In their own terms they call their adher- 
ence to the genocide and to their communi- 
zation measures in Czechoslovakia as fol- 
iows: “Czechoslovak democracy remained 
steadfast notwithstanding and fought for 
the ideals of the western democracies to the 
very last moment. It has never given up 
these basic political ideas” (August 5, 1954). 

On August 5, 1954, they gave to the free 
world a clear picture of what these basic po- 
litical ideas and the praised and propagated 
Czechoslovak democracy consisted. Before 
1938, they called it Czechoslovak democracy. 
In 1945 till 1948 they called it Czechoslovak 
democracy and Czechoslovak people’s democ- 
racy. Now in the west, they prefer to call it 
simply, once more, Czechoslovak democracy. 
But it has remained the same. : 

Hatred against every anti-Communist 
among their own people, hatred against the 
Slovaks, the Hungarians, and the Sudeten 
German people on the one side, and blind, 
dull, unintelligent subservience to the in- 
tenational Communist conspiracy on the 
other. 


for all nations, 


mans, 
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We are grateful to the honorable gentle- 
man from Arizona who inserted the state- 
ments of Ripka, Zenkl, and Lettrich on 
August 5, 1954, in the United States Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. We are grateful that 
they could express themselves in their own 
terms and that it was shown what kind of 
men had deported the Sudeten Germans 
from Czechoslovakia and misused the word 
“democracy” and deceived the American 
people for 40 years, and what kind of men 
are now members of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia. 

The two programs 

It seems, however, that the monopoly the 
Benes Czechs have held in informing Amer- 
ica on Czechoslovakia will be broken and 
that the white-black picturing of the Benes 
Czechs as the fighters for democracy and the 
Sudeten Germans in Bohemia and Moravia 
as villains will successively be recognized as 
falsification possible only because Benes 
men have been supported by the great ma- 
jority of the opinion-molding machine in 
the United States as well as by rich private 
institutions there. Thanks to it, the Benes- 
Ripka men have upheld a false picture for 
decades. 

And yet it must be finally recognized that 
there have been two interpretations of his- 
tory in Bohemia and Moravia and, analog- 
ically, that there must be 2 programs for 
the future, 2 programs quite opposite to 
each other. 

The one program presented by the Com- 
munist collaborators Ripka, Zenkl, and Let- 
trich calls for the upholding of Czechoslo- 
vakia, of the Czech rule over the Slovaks, 
the perpetuation of the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans and Hungarians, of the 
socialization and the full or partial abolition 
of political freedom by the National Front 
and the Communists, even after an eventual 
removal of the direct Communist rule over 
Czechoslovakia. A program, at the best, cail- 
ing for the substitution of full communism 
by half communism, but in reality—since 
half communism can never defeat commu- 
nism—calling for an eternal rule of com- 
munism in the East. 

The other program is a program which, 
indeed, is common to the Slovaks, the Hun- 
garians, the Sudeten Germans and also to 
many Czechs: the program which says that 
nothing can be upheld which the Commu- 
nist National Front had committed, that all 
YXommunist wrongdoings must be abolished, 
that property must be returned to its Czech 
and Slovak proprietors and that the Sude- 
ten Germans and the Hungarians must get 
the right to return as well as to be given 
back their possessions; that freedom and 
justice, private property, and free enterprise 
must be reestablished in this country com- 
munized by Gottwald, Ripka, Zenkl, and 
Lettrich. A program which says that free- 
dom and the right for self-determination 
must be applied to all nations and also to 
all nations of former Czechovakia, regardless 
of whether these nations will remain in a 
federation or whether the Czech imperial- 
ist state, known as Czechoslovakia, will dis- 
rupt fully. 

In the months and years ahead, the strug- 
gle between these two programs will have 
to be fought. There is no possibility for 
either the Czechoslovak democrats on the 
one hand, nor for the Sudeten Germans, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, and decent Czechs on 
the other, to enforce their program. In view 
of the present international situation as well 
as of the future one, the final judge will 
be the American people. The final word in 
this struggle, the decision which program 
will win, will lay in the hands of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, Munich. 
MUNICH, GERMANY, April 5, 1955. 


Senate Haste Makes Waste 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATT\ 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yndo- 
leave to extend my remarks in thy > Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an eq. 
torial from the Los Angeles Times under 
date of April 22, 1953. 

The editorial points out the haste wit) 
which the Upper Colorado Basin bil! was 
handled and the estimated cost of the 
project as outlined: ‘i 

SENATE HASTE MAKES Wa 

Approval by a 58-23 vote in the Unit, 
States Senate of an upper Colorado Riv: 
project initially calling for an appropriat 
of $1,600,000,000 and threatening the cx 
try’s taxpayers eventually with a cost 
billion, was obtained by logrolling meth 
and in such haste as to prevent serious co 
sideration of its merits and demer 


MORE TIME IN HOUSE 


Fortunately consideration by the House of 
Representatives not only will allow more 
time in which to receive competent testj- 
mony on the project, but will afford opnpor- 
tunity for opponents of the wasteful ad 
ture to alert the country to its dar 

In view of known engineering doub 
cerning certain aspects of the project, i: 
cluding the unlikelihood of a safe found 
tion for a proposed dam in Echo Park in th 
Dinosaur National Monument, the inclusion 
of this questionable feature of the project 


VE 




















was an affront both to conservationists who 
oppose it as a needless destruction of natural 
beauty and to those who object to it on sound 


engineering and economic grounds. 
MEASURE OPPOSED 


The haste with which the bill was 
through the Senate undoubtedly is ex Led 
by the project backers’ determination to get 
it as far along as possible before a pending 
report on the entire undertaking by the 
Hoover Commission can be completed 
submitted to Congress. 

The Commission’s tentative findings are 
understood to be strongly Saeaeen le to the 
reclamation program, as set forth in the Sen- 
ate-approved measure. Inasmuch as the 
Hoover group is an official instrument of 
Congress duly authorized to study the prob- 
lem and submit recommendations, only 4 
successful stampede of the House Member- 
ship can prevent consideration of the ex- 
perts’ conclusions before the House acts 

Both of California’s Senators opposed t 
measure, viewing it in its present scope as 4 
definite menace to California’s rights in 
the waters of the Colorado, and also present- 
ing their objections to its costly and waste!u 
potentials. 

Senator KucHEL gave a particularly sound 
and detailed analysis of the measure in his 
discussion of its numerous ambiguities and 
inconsistencies. He made plain that his 
attitude was not based on any selffish 
California standpoint but arose solely from 
opposition to what he considered an un- 
workable and indefensible experiment 

Senator KNOWLAND took direct cognizal 
of the propaganda line by some upper busi 
spokesmen in which they would have 








e 


ne 


appear that California is against any develof 
ment of the Colorado River which does 
represent specific benefits for this State 
‘It is a gross libel or slander, 
LAND, “to say that the people of Cal lifort 
want what does not belong to them 
stressed California's desire to receive 


not 


” said ees We 
ia 


He 


‘) 
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river’s water guaranteed under 
Ce mpact. 

FANTASTIC COSTS 

berate assessment of the over- 
le features of the project will 
us, among other factors, that 
rsement given by President 
upper basin development does 
the measure hurried through 


d 


enlightenment—denied in the 
the ultimate cost of the project 
sible, including the fantastic 
the cost of providing water to 
ige not required for productive 
reseeable future will be more 

the cost of the land. 
be unfortunate that California’s 
in sound development of the 
ver and in equitable distribu- 
waters may give rise to some 
the State’s disinterested mo- 
instance, but valid objections 
» project under discussion are so closely 
sd to questions of national welfare 
unnecessary any approach from 

il viewpoint. 

tore, regardless of legislation 
‘ress may immediately enact, the 
rights of the upper and lower 
are now in process of determi- 
the United States Supreme Court. 
e Court acts, the pro and con argu- 
1 concerned are largely in the 

f preliminary discussion. 


The Fight on Communism by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
lanimous consent to have printed in 


1e Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
titled “Foe of Communism,” published 
n the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record of 


ul 
+} 
\ 
en 


April 20, 1955. ‘The editorial comments 
upon the very fine and constructive pro- 
gram for Americanism which has been 
initiated by the University of North 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follow 

For OF COMMUNISM 


°. Munpt United States Senator from 

ta, in an article in the May issue 

t Magazine, pays the University of 
na a deserved compliment. 

' MUNDT says that the most danger- 

my of communism is American youth, 


hey learn the truth about this foreign 


the foremost institutions of higher 

that Senator Munpr lists as having 

i in the fight on communism. is the 
of North Carolina. 


_connection, the South Dakotan 

| 40 civic-minded Tar Heel teach- 

‘Taphically distributed over the State, 

University President Gordon 

vided free instruction, dormitory 

ind $25 to each teacher who at- 

© week-long sessions where the late 

Erwin, then State superintendent 

> Instruction, and other anti-Com- 

nalyzed fundamental issues in- 

the conflict between the American 
1an ways of life, 


After a weck in the workshop, the teachers 
returned to their communities to lead in the 
struggle against communism. They con- 
tinued their own studies that they might 
become more effective in teaching others 
the facts about communism. 


The university’s opposition to communism 
has extended far beyond the workshop. Drs. 
L. O. Kattsoff, E. M. Adams and W. H. Poteat 
traveled throughout this State, lecturing to 
groups. Dr. Kattsoff prepared a _ booklet, 
newspaper articles and radio taiks on the 
subject. The University’s Communications 
Center recorded the talKs, which were broad- 
cast and rebroadcast until millions of people 
have obtained fundamental facts with which 
to combat Red ideology. 


The Superiority of Individual Farm 
Ownership and Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there are no more solid foes of commu- 
nism in America than our family farmers, 
who take justifiable price in the achieve- 
ments of American agriculture under 
the pattern of individual farm owner- 
ship and operation—the family-farm 
pattern so traditional to this country. 
Effective opposition to Communist in- 
filtration into agriculture has been car- 
ried on by the National Farmers Union, 
through its support for family-owned 
and family-operated farms. Many of 
us interested in agriculture have long 
felt that our family-type farm pattern 
is one of the Nation’s powerful bulwarks 

gainst communism. We are justly 
proud of the great record of American 
agriculture, as contrasted with the col- 
lapse of Russian agriculture, where op- 
portunity for individual family owner- 
ship and operation is denied. 

Mr. James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, who has effec- 
tively fought communism by proving the 
traditional American family-farm pat- 
tern is far superior, has written me a 
letter on this subject, calling my atten- 
tion to a significant article from the Feb- 
uary issue of Harpers magazine. It is 
entitled “Marx Was a City Boy, or, Why 
Communism May Fail,” and calls atten- 
tion to trouble in the Soviet through fail- 
ing to understand farmers, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Patton's letter and the 
attached article from Harpers printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. I com- 
mend them to the consideration of my 
colleagues. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Denver, Colo., April 11, 1955. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. HUMPHREY: For more than a 
half century National Farmers Union has 
had as its basic purpose the preservation and 
maintenance of the family-type farm. 
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We are convinced that this pattern of 
agriculture is one of this Nation's strongest 
bulwarks against communism, as well as be- 
ing the backbone of our democracy. 

The enclosed article by W. W. Rostow bril- 
liantly points out the Achilles hee] of Com- 
munist agricultural programs The reluc- 
tance of the leaders of Russia and China 
to recognize che fact that family farming, 
is basic to human society is leading to in- 
ternal unrest and revolt. 

This important error made by the Soviet 
emphasizes to me that we redouble our effort: 
to shape a domestic policy in America that 
will encourage and protect our traditional 
pattern of agriculture, and that we should 
encourage land reforms based on family-farm 
principles throughout the free world 

Because of the vital importance of this 
subject, I am taking the liberty of inviting 
your personal attention to Mr. Rostow's 
article 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs G 
Marx Was A City Boy or, WuHy ComMv: 
May Fai. 
(By W. W. Rostow) 

The men in the Kremlin have never liked— 
or understood—the farmer. A distinguished 
student of the Soviet explains why the re- 
sulting blunders, by Russia and her satel- 
lites, might prove fatal to their power. 

I am, by profession, an economist 
economic historian. The bulk of my 
demic life has been taken up with studying 
the world’s economic development during the 
19th century. I have just ended 3 years’ 
work on the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. The task there was not to study 
Communist economies but to discern, if pos- 
sible, the shape and prospects for change in 
the whole societies now dominated from Mos- 
cow and Peking: their politics, social life, 
foreign policy, and their economies. 

The title of this article reflects perhaps 
the most important single idea about com- 
munism which I have acquired during these 
3 years of study. 

I believe that Marx failed to understand 
the farmer. From that misunderstanding 
has flowed a century of Communist theory 
and practice. And, more important, from 
Communist theory and practice has arisen a 
set of problems whose solution or failure of 
solution may well wreck the international 
Communist movement—or force profound 
and wholesome change upon it. 

Perhaps the most dangerous enemy of come 
munism is the stoic, passive peasant in East- 
ern Germany, Poland, the Soviet Union it- 
self, China, and Northern Vietnam. He will 
certainly not revolt on his own under present 
circumstances; but even a police state can- 
not make him increase his output on the 
scale Communist plans require. 

The passive figure of the peasant, trapped 
in totalitarianism, is Joined as a potentially 
mortal enemy of communism by the farmer 
in the free world—notably in the underde- 
veloped areas and perhaps most notably, at 
the moment, by the awakening Indian 
peasant. 

This, in any case, is my theme. I should 
like to develop it by tracing out how com- 
munism has come to tangle at cross purposes 
with the peasant; the consequences of thi 
generally quiet struggle; the problems which 
it creates for the Communist leadership; and 
the opportunities it opens to the Free World. 

The story begins with Marx himeelf 
There is an excellent book by David Mit! 
called Marx Against the Peasant. Mr. Mit 
rany’s book examines the trouble commun 
ism had from the beginning with agricultur 
and the farmer. Marx's theory of history 
though couched in the heavy and prete: 
tious style of Germanic scholarship—is ¢ 
sentially a simple one. He believed that by 
an inevitable series of class struggle: 
bourgeois capitalism had conquered feudal 
ism; and that the urban working cla 
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created by industrial capitalism, would in- 
evitably inherit power and authority when 
capitalism had dug its grave. 

This theory represented Marx’s reading of 
British history as he looked backward and 
forward from the middle of the nineteenth 
century. As he wrote he could see in Eng- 
land a decline of the political power of agri- 
and an increasing dependence of 
imported rather than home- 
produced food. This—plus the fact that he 
was a bookish city fellow—led him to dispose 
of the farmer, in his theory and his prescrip- 
tions for the future, in a highly casual way 
For example, the Communist Manifesto of 
1848, in making its recommendations for the 
future, simply had this to say about agri- 
culture 

“The establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. Combination of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries; 
gradual abolition of distinction between 
town and country, by a more equable distri- 
bution of the population over the country 

In short, Marx’s notion was that history 
would make of the farmer simply an indus- 
trial worker of one sort or another; and he 
could embrace the farmer ultimately in the 
same formula he mechanically applied to the 
industrial working class. The farmer, with 
his passionate desire to own his own piece of 
land and to till it in his own interest, an- 
noyed Marx. As a theorist of history, Marx 
found the farmer out of place; and there is a 
note of human irritation and annoyance in 
Marx's treatment of him. Marx allowed no 
special place for him and for agriculture in 
his major writing. 

One can dispose of such matters with 
ease—in theory. But the practical politics 
of Marxism, from the very beginning, ran 
into trouble with the peasant of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Before the revolution in 
Russia of 1917, Marxist politicians had the 
greatest difficulty in gaining any significant 
base of support among the peasants. The 
real discontents of European peasants, fo- 
cused on land reform and redistribution, 
were expressed through peasant parties 
which grew up in the 50 years or so before 
the First World War. These parties were 
generally non-Marxist and, often, anti- 
Marxist. Except for a orief flirtation with 
the notion that the Russian village organ- 
ization—the mir—could be built into a So- 
cialist state, Marxist ideas did not harmon- 
ize naturally with the impulses of the Eu- 
ropean peasant. Brushing the peasant aside 
as a kind of miscast rural industrial worker, 
Marxism abandoned him to other leaders. 


TWO PRACTICAL POLITICIANS 


culture 
Britain on 


Yow comes a monumental irony of mod- 


ern history. Without the peasant’s unsat- 
isfied desire to own his land, there would 
not have been a Russian revolution in 1917 
and, almost certainly, the Bolsheviks would 
not have triumphed in the Communist phase 
of that revolution in November 1917. Not 
Marxism or socialism or communism, but 
the peasant’s great longing for land was the 
most powerful single engine of the Russian 
upheaval of 1917. 

In 1917 Lenin perceived this fact. He was 
thoroughly prepared to junk or alter Marxist 
theory in the interests of the immediate 
struggle for power. As a practical politician, 
he managed to harness a good deal of the 
discontent which had infected the peasant- 
born Russian armies; and he used this non- 
Marxist—almost anti-Marxist—motive to 
seize power. 

Lenin's 1917 slogans were: Land, bread, 
and peace. Despite 70 years of Marxism, in 
the showdown Lenin raised the peasant’s de- 
sire for land the most effective political force 
to which he could appeal. 

In China the peasant was even more im- 
portant to Communist victory than he was 
in Russia, At first, the Chinese Communists 
sought to achieve power by mobilizing 
strength in the cities. They organized the 
industrial workers and infiltrated union or- 
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ganizations in the approved manner. It 
took a whole series of defeats, starting in 
1927. to disabuse them of this strategy. 

The emergence of Mao-tse Tung between 
1927 and 1935 developed directly from his 
two perceptions: (1) That the desire of the 
poor peasant for a bit of land which he could 
call his own was a powerful political force; 
and (2) that if he associated the Communist 
movement with that force, he had a chance 
to build an effective military establishment 
in the countryside, with which he might 
ultimately seize power. This strategy was 
regarded for some time in Moscow as un- 
orthodox. 

From a western point of view, however, 
there is nothing inconsistent with commu- 
nism about it. Lenin in his own way was 
equally flexible in his Marxism. The under- 
lying truth is, of course, that long before 1917 
and long before 1949, when communism was 
victorious in China, communism had ceased 
to be a philosophy of history and an ideologi- 
cal movement in the western sense. It had 
become primarily a tactical conspiracy, by a 
self-appointed elite, for the pursuit and 
maintenance of power. As such, it was pre- 
pared to make its slogans fit its power re- 
quirements. Lenin, Stalin, and Mao all did 
this when occasion demanded. 

We are confronted, then, with a first-class 
irony of modern history. Marxist theory 
had—and has—no sympathy or interest in 
the desires of the farmer. Nevertheless, 
Communist tacticians in both Russia and 
China achieved power in large part by har- 
nessing to their purposes the peasant’s as- 
piration for his own land. 

What happened to the peasant once the 
Communists took over? In Russia, Lenin 
found himself by 1921 in a position of crisis. 
The cities were not receiving their normal 
supply of food from the peasants, and famine 
stalked the land. Under the impact of war- 
time Communism, industry had fallen to 
about 20 percent of prewar output. Perhaps 
most important, Lenin faced serious opposi- 
tion within the ranks of his party. There 
were many in the Communist rank and file 
who had helped make the revolution of 
November 1917 but were angry and dis- 
tressed in 1920 and 1921 to see emerge a 
bureaucratic dictatorship rather than the 
humanistic regime for which they had 
fought. In this period of crisis, Lenin ruth- 
lessly crushed his political opponents, but 
appeased the peasants—for the moment. He 
launched a new economic policy one of whose 
aims was to induce the peasant to produce 
again for the urban market. 

Between 1921 and 1929 the Russian peas- 
ant was basically free. He operated the land 
he had gained in the revolutionary year of 
1917 for his own benefit and that of his 
family. He sold his grain on an open mar- 
ket, paying a fixed tax in grain which he 
generally judged to be fair. The more able 
and vigorous peasants acquired land and 
grew relatively well-to-do; and Russian agri- 
culture, sustained by individual incentive, 
revived. 

MIRACLE BY BRUTE FORCE 

With the launching of the first 5-year 
plan in 1929 all this changed. Stalin had 
triumphed as the sole successor to Lenin 
after 4 years of bitter infighting within the 
Communist Party. With his personal 
authority assured he turned to the problem 
of building a heavy industry in Russia and 
fastening an effective political control over 
the country. Whatever Stalin's economic 
reasons for the collectivization of agricul- 
ture may have been, there is no doubt that 
one of its primary purposes was to guarantee 
political and social control of the Russian 
peasantry. From a Communist perspective 
the Russian peasantry enjoyed an un- 
natural and dangerous freedom in the 1920's. 

The result was, of course, the brutal rapid 
collectivization during which, on Stalin's 


testimony to Churchill, 10 million Russians 
died. More than that, there was a 20 per- 


April 95 
cent fall in agricultural outpy: 
Khrushchev revealed in Sep: 
Soviet farm production has | 
recovered from the blow of co]! 


How could Russia achieve its , 
industrial and military growt 
with stagnant or even declini: 
production? It could do so b: 
launched industrialization at 
moment in Russian history 
which the Communist i: 
normally a grain-exporting n 
World War I Russian grain ex) 
high as 10 million tons, and 
midst of the first 5-year pian 
wring 5 million tons of grain ex; 
from the Russian soil and—a} 
some starvation—from its peasant 
Soviet leadership has chosen to ea: 
through its natural grain export 
And it has converted Russia into 
which may import more farm I 
it exports. 

A second factor made Stalin's p 
able. Despite its relative poverty 
ern European and American sta: ards 
Russian standard of food consumpt; 
1928 could be compressed and red 
out actually causing chroni 
This is another margin which 
Communists exploited. 


Third, Russia began in 1929 wit! 
cient industrial capacity to avoid the nee 
an expanding foreign trade during it 
5-year plan. It could produce a } 
portion of what it needed for ind: 
tion from its own plants. A de: 
cultural exports in Russia did not 
make industrialization impossible 

For 25 years, then, Russia has 
to afford an unproductive and enslaved ag 
culture. Now, however, history is begin: 
to catch up with Stalin's ruthless de 
of 1929. The population in R 
tinued to rise and people have n 
cities. It is clear to Moscow's plan: 
the smoldering, unproductive pea 
serious and costly problem. No i 
Stalin’s death has used up as much § 
newsprint as the agricultural problem 
does not threaten immediate crisis in 
sia; but it is evident that 
Moscow no longer feel the same com; 
that Stalin did about the consequence 
collectivized agriculture. 

Much the same is true of Commu 
dominated Eastern Europe. There, t 
munist collectivization policies, } 
somewhat less drastic than Stalin 
broken the link between the peasan 
and his return; and agricultur I 
sagging. There, too, in the post-Stalin pe 
the newspapers are filled with st 
agricultural shortage and low prod 

It is symptomatic of the agricultu 
cline in Russia and Eastern Euroj 
after breaking from Moscow in 
almost immediately began to backtrack 
collectivization. There is every evidenc 
Tito learned rapidly that a 
does not appeal to the peasants 
is a costly totalitarian luxury. 

The men in Moscow face, then, 45 
dilemma. They know that high ag 
productivity demands that the R 
Eastern European peasant be 
centives to work hard and to 
ciently. More than that, these Co! 
must appear to the peasant as 
enough to inspire him to chang¢ 
outlook on production. He has 
down and imprisoned for many 
Communist leadership. He know 
the usual tricks of stick and 
productivity cannot be turned 
like an electric-light switch. é 

But if the peasant is to be given sit 
incentives, Moscow has to accept two ms 
consequences: (1) The degree o! 
and social control in the countryside mus © 
lifted so that the peasant can enjoy ** 
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of individual freedom. (2) 
produced which the peasant 
and can buy with what he 
means that the amount of pro- 
nto heavy industry and arma- 
elatively reduced in favor of 
ds. Together these decisions 
y are taken—and they have not 
a significant reversal of po- 
and economic policies which 
has systematically followed 
s seized power. 
Communist leadership in Mos- 
ern Europe has acknowledged 
lem exists; but it has drawn 
undamental solution. Moscow 
ns decided to reverse the proc- 
vization and to give the peasant 
ment and the incentives he re- 
d is to be produced efficiently on 
cale. Nevertheless the discus- 
soviet and satellite press reflects 
1 that for the long pull the situ- 
riculture under communism is 
y, even dangerous to the leader- 


Russian and Eastern European 
demonstrated that he cannot be 
nverted into a rural industrial 
rding to Marx’s formula, even by 
wer of a modern totalitarian state. 
concluded: 
nalysis of the evolution of agri- 
is nowhere been proved right; his 
, for the organization of agricul- 
juction has never come to be prac- 
art of a normal economic evolution. 
t view of the political standing of 
‘ has been made ridiculous by 
ience of the Communist advance 
ants’ revolutionary impetus and 
ile its expectation of a natural 
tween proletariat and poor peas- 
result of class division in the 
is, in spite of much Communist 
vhere come to pass.” 
THE ATTACK ON THE CHINESE FARMER 


the Far East the Chinese peasant is 
to make a similar demonstration. 
is a different and more serious matter 
i in Europe, where the problem does 
threaten an immediate major crisis. 

and Eastern Europe can, in extremity, 

e enough and export enough indus- 
1 goods to buy food abroad. To some 
nt this is what Russia is now doing. It 
grotesque that Russia and East- 
should become food-importing 
the situation in China is, from 
Communist point of view, vastly more 


gerous 


i course 
Europe 
as; but 


ctively seized power, turned on their 
support much as Stalin did in 1929. 


the rich to the poor peasant in 
But they did not redivide the land 
ise they wanted a nation of smal! inde- 
dent proprietors. They did it in order 
be social, economic, and political 
f the village gentry and other middle- 


Cass elements in China whose income de- 


ed on 


of 


the ownership of substantial 
land. In this way, agents of 
supplanted the complex and diffuse 

t of village life. 
job was done they began imme- 
sush the peasant into collectivized 
[fhe Chinese Communist model is 
n from Eastern Europe rather than the 
‘Union. Its key institution is the pro- 


; ‘ers’ cooperative, from whose total output 


‘yreceivesashare. At first the share is 
ted according to the amount of land 
jupment the family puts into the co- 

*, plus the amount of labor con- 
3ut it is official policy that shares 


‘Tapidly become proportional to current 
OF, 


hot past capital contribution. The 


ily will then lose not only its capital but 


Its 


‘eeling of connection between output 


and effort. It is a share in the total that 
each family gets—a total averaging the vigor- 
ous and weak, the conscientious and lazy. 

The producers’ cooperative is buttressed 
by policies which require the peasant to sell 
all his marketable output to the government 
at low-fixed prices; which sterilize his cash in 
government banks; and which limit what he 
can buy, through the spreading monopoly of 
government stores. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Chinese peasant dislikes this 
collectivized organization of agriculture: and 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
Chinese Communists have the intention and 
the ability to complete the process of col- 
lectivization they have begun. The latest 
statements indicate that they expect to place 
more than half of China’s peasants in pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives by the end of this 
decade; and the government monopoly of the 
grain trade is already a universal fact 

Why have the Chinese Communists be- 
trayed their peasant supporters? Why are 
they taking risks with the level of agricul- 
tural output in China by damaging the 
peasant’s incentive to produce? 

They have launched this policy of col- 
lectivization for two reasons. First, they feel 
that unless the peasant is collectivized he will 
not be under Communist political control. 
Some 80 percent of the people of China are 
peasants; that is, about 500 million people are 
in rural families. In such a nation a free 
agriculture means virtually a free people. 
And this would be a denial to the Com- 
munists of their victory. Second, the Com- 
munists have decided to build, as a matter of 
over-riding priority, a heavy industry base: 
both to supply their armed forces and to 
guarantee that China can later continue to 
industrialize out of its own resources. This 
requires that the government control inti- 
mately the agricultural output of the country 
and that the government be in a position to 
use it for its own purposes: to sell abroad 
for arms and machinery; to feed the army, 
the Communist administration, its horde of 
men in forced labor, and the rapidly growing 
cities. The government in Peking does not 
appear confident that it can achieve this con- 
trol over output unless collective farms are 
installed. Peking appears willing, in short, 
to risk less output if it can fully control 
what there is. 

This is a greater risk for Communist China 
in the 1950’s than it was in the Soviet Union 
during the 1930’s. Whereas the Soviet Union 
could achieve its industrialization plan with 
a 20-percent decline in agricultural output, 
China requires something like a 10-percent 
increase. This is so because, unlike the 
Soviet Union, Communist China must in- 
crease its foreign trade to industrialize and 
because population is growing so rapidly in 
China. Peking now claims a population in- 
crease of 2 percent per year, which means an 
extra 12? million mouths to feed. 

What will happen if agricultural output 
does not increase by 10 percent? We should 
be quite clear that up to a point the Chinese 
Communists can and will balance their books 
with starvation. In fact, to some extent, 
this happened last spring and is likely to 
happen again next spring. A Communist- 
control apparatus can handle a high degree 
of discontent; and starvation is chronic in 
China. 

There are, however, two dangers to Peking. 
First, a sustained failure of output to in- 
crease or a substantial decrease could create 
so vast a hunger in China that even a Com- 
munist-control system could not prevent 
some kind of crisis. Second, a demonstra- 
tion that Communist techniques in Asia 
lead to chronic starvation could damage or 
destroy the powerful belief in underdeveloped 
areas that communism holds the key to rapid 
economic growth. It is this belief which is 
one of communism’s greatest assets in the 
cold war: in Southeast Asia, in the Middle 
East, in Africa, and even in Latin America. 
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REVOLUTION BY CONSENT 


The most important conclusion at which 
I have arrived from 3 years’ immersicn in 
the study of communism is this. it lies with- 
in the capabilities of the United States and 
the free world to shatter the belief in c 
munism as the unique method for rapid 
development. And we can do this over 
next decade—by, say, 1965 

The faith and judgment which lie behind 
this conclusion stem not only fron nowl- 


the 


to Communist methods has affected agricul- 
tural output. This conclusion is supported 
by results already achieved in the free world, 
notably in India, by the techniques of free- 
dom, the method of individual consent 

India has begun its attempts to indus- 
trialize in a way exactly opposite to Com- 
munist China. China is investing in heavy 
industry. India has plowed its scarce capi- 
tal, for the first 5-year plan, primarily into 
agriculture. China is forcing its peasants 
into collectives, by threat and force. India 
is trying to induce the peasant to improve his 
methods, to increase the use of chemical 
fertilizers, to install new irrigation facilities 
to double-crop his land. All this is done 
painstakingly by education and example 

The results thus far are remarkably hope- 
ful. The substantial increase in agricul- 
tural output planned in India for the first 
5-year plan has been achieved in 3 years; and 
the evidence is that a constructive chain re- 
action is sweeping the Indian countryside, 
far beyond the demonstration villages The 
returns are not yet in; but there is a distinct 
possibility that this truth will become evi- 
dent: in underdeveloped areas, starting from 
scratch, with a population predominantly 
made up of peasants, the method of consent 
is not only right morally, it is right techni- 
cally as well. 

A free world economic program, with 
strong United States support, might demon- 
strate this simple truth, notably in the com- 
petition between India and Communist 
China. These two great nations are simul- 
taneously attempting a radical transforma- 
tion. Over the next decade they plan to 
put themselves in a position where economic 
growth will be relatively automatic. 
Throughout Asia and throughout the vast 
underdeveloped portions of the world, the 
relative performance of communism and 
democracy at this monumental task will be 
Closely watched and weighed. 


Even Communist totalitarianism cannot 
afford enough policemen to follow the peas- 
ant about in his daily round and make him 
produce what economic growth requires 
The devices of a police state, which work 
with tragic efficiency in urban areas, adapt 
with difficulty to the countryside, 

In short, the fact that Marx was a city 
boy gives the free world the chance to de- 
stroy :n the next decade the myth that only 
Communist brutality can raise an under- 
developed area into self-sustaining growth, 
and if that myth is dissipated the chance 
that communism will gain power in the 
underdeveloped areas, w-iose destiny will de- 
termine the long-run balance in the world’s 
power, will be much reduced, if not once and 
for all eliminated. 


Youth Temperance Education Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
IN THE SENATE 20s tee STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
April 20, Gov. Paul L. Patterson, of the 
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State of Oregon, oftcially designated 
April 24 to April 30, 1955, as Youth Tem- 

perance Education Week. This was done 
throuch the cooperation of the Governor 

and Mrs. Fred J. Tooze, president of the 

Orezon chapter of the Oregon’s Woman's 
‘hristian Temperance Union, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Governor’s proclamation and the bro- 
chure issued by the Oregon Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, upon that 
occasion, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation and pamphlet were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


YourH TEMPERANCE EpuCATION WEEK 
GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION 
“Never has it been more important in the 


history of our Nation, and State, than now, 
to bring to our youth the ‘truth on tem- 
perance,” said Governor Patterson In desig- 
nating April 24 to 30, 1955, as Youth Tem- 
perance Education Week. 

“I urge all Oregonians to plan meetings 
and observances for youth-temperance edu- 
cation during this designated week, and fur- 
ther urge all Oregonians to consider the mat- 
ter of youth-temperance education as a 
year-round project.” 


_—_— 


Orecon Liquor FAcTs 
[Population (1953) —1,521,341] 

Liquor law: State monopoly, exclusive 
State administration. Local option on ques- 
tion of sale (a) of all alcoholic beverages; 
(b) alcoholic liquors under 17 percent alco- 
hol by weight; (c) alcoholic liquor under 
4 percent by weight. 

Wet and dry territory (1953): Two cities 
and towns ban spirits, wine, and beer. Three 
and six-tenths percent of population, or 
5,199 persons, live in dry areas. 


Number of liquor retailers (1952): 


I i Facieigtoaicdsanilnteekticie dime 5, 564 

COI ici niet 481,210 
Population per liquor retailer: 

PD i ainsi arnt ee anaenneaninical = 273 

Oe ee = 324 
Malt liquor dealers (legal licenses) : 

ND sca iccecreakcer ania ott pated iota 3,177 

ee ee 199, 513 


Consumption of, expenditures for, alcoholic 
beverages (1952) 
(A) Consumption: 
Total gallons: 
DORtS.. ..ssssccee 
United States__. 
1. Hard liquor, wine: 
stalin tectnimanaieeds 
United States... 
2. Malt liquor: 
EEE 
United States__. 
Per capita: 
Total gallons: 


28,951,119 
2, 926, 000, 000 


2, 784, 054 
322, 000, 000 


26, 167, 065 
2, 604, 000, 000 


SON iirsccmitininatee 19. 03 
United States___ 18. 78 
1. Hard liquor, wine: 
OC ———— 1.83 
United States... 2.07 
2. Malt liquor: 
a 17. 20 
United States_-_-. 16. 71 
(B) Expenditures: 
Total 
i $94, 468, 232. 81 


United States__- 
1. Hard liquor, wine: 

IDs: sinte caititnodseniniany - 

United States... 
2. Malt liquor: 

State en 47, 717, 423. 88 

United States... 4, 960, 000, 000. 00 


9, 715, 000, 000. 00 


46, 750, 808. 93 
4, 755, 000, 000. 00 


Per capita: 
Total gallons: 


ee 63. 41 
United States__- 62.36 
1. Hard liquor, wine: 
State____- sie 30.73 
United States_-_- 30. 52 
Malt liquor: 
RO eee 2 32. 68 
United States__. 31. 84 
Total gross income re- 
ceived from alcoholic 
beverages (1952)____-- $44, 581, 903. 53 
(a) Hard liquor, wine, 
including sales at State 
stores and agencies___. 42, 389, 764. 75 
(b) Malt beverages___--- 31, 389, 764. 75 
i IG iia dentine 14, 751, 059. 20 
Total traffic fatalities (1952) 
{a) Mileage death rate per 100,000,- 
000 vehicle-miles: 
State ts ee ee ee 436 
United States ‘ : . 38, 000 
(b) Population death rate per 100,000 
persons: 
State oe a ee a ak a 28.7 
United States cn ae 24.4 
Urban crime 
(a) Total arrests: 
1950 
State_- dete caldera — 13, 823 
Waited Btates....1.cnns 1, 036, 934 
1951: 
eth miata 13, 566 
United States......-...« 1, 091, 039 
1952: 
ie ag “ 14, 938 
United States...........<. 1, 138, 106 
(b) Rate per 100,000: 
State: 
1950: 
ac acta 1. 81 
Aggravated assault_. 29.6 
1951: 
PN Ss cinawcenon 1.93 
Aggravated assault-- 22.8 
1952: 
eee 3.18 
Aggravated assault. 25.4 
United States: 
1950: 
PM on censwn anne 5. 22 
Aggravated assault_. 73.4 
1951: 
a 4. 88 
Aggravated assault... 70.5 
1952: 
er 5.05 
Aggravated assault_- 81.5 
Aid to dependent children 
1949: 
BN sich ia meen $3, 713, 000 
United States............ - 414, 157, 000 
1950: 
cap bocca a alan ction is ence 4, 209, 000 
TUAW WERE. nce c mecca 520, 330, 000 
1951: 
SINS cali ukececiniitiiced mts anda = 4,913, 000 
ON ee 567, 685, 000 
1952: 
SI x cacscieiiehihs spte seater cued “ 4,129, 000 
United Htates...........<« 547, 268, 000 
Total expenditures for public instruction 
1940: 
I Sonics in ste latsai inl ecaas cea $18, 724, 000 
Wmited Bath. csccccsca 2, 344, 049, 000 
1945: 
SNR is ieaim nice anced * 26, 800, 000 
United States......... - 2,638, 666, 000 
1948: 
ND iia site tiacince imine ad id 57, 254, 000 
United States.......... 4,311, 176, 000 
1949: 
IE caste tenseiiiitinciinanaietine a 58, 100, 000 
United States......... - 5,010, 236, 000 
1950: 
a _— 93, 325, 000 
United States......... - 5,837, 643, 000 


Frep D. L. Squires, 
Research Counsel, 
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YoutH TEMPERANCE Counci. 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Youth Tan, 
Council is to unite the young 
community, State, and Nation 
of Christian citizenship, to by 
abstinence for the individua) 
for the Nation. 

MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENT 

To become a member of the ° r" 
sign the following pledge and » 
dues to the local council, 

PLEDGE 

I hereby solemnly promise. Goq 
me, to abstain from all distilled 
and malt liquors, including wij 
cider, and from all tobacco and 
every form, and to employ all! pr 
to discourage the use of and. 
same. 





The Upper Colorado River Project— 
Editorial Comment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. Tf ax 
unanimous consent to have printed n 
the Appendix of the REcorp the follow. 
ing editorials on the upper Colorado Riv. 
er project. Two of them are from the 
New York Times of April 20 and April 
24, and are entitled, respectively, “Echo 
Park Dam” and “Bananas on Pike's 
Peak.” The third, entitled “Gop 
Squanderbill,” is from the Chicago Daily 
News for April 21, 1955, 

These editorials, Mr. President, point 
out the weaknesses and inadequacies of 
the upper Colorado River project. Ther 
refer to its excessive costs for power a 
irrigation, and they question whe 
the project is in the public interest, 
They point out, too, the inconsistencies 
in the stand of the Eisenhower adminis 
tration, which, on the one hand, opposes 
TVA as “creeping socialism”; but, on the 
other hand, supports this project, where 
costs for power, construction per 
watt, and irrigation are several times a 
high as at TVA, on the Columbia, and a 
other existing projects. 

I hope, Mr. President, that Memoers 
of the House of Representatives may 
have their attention called to the wasie- 
fulness of the upper Colorado River 
storage project, by noting the editorials 
in these responsible newspapers. 

There being no objection, the ed- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 20, 19 
EcHo Park DAM 

With speed that bears evidence of politic 
maneuvering, the Senate has suddenly tas 
up the administration's billion-dollar up 
Colorado Basin storage and power Pr 
containing authorization for the bittery 
controversial Echo Park Dam. It is dificus 
to believe the Senate can be cajoled into ¥" 
ing for a measure that could pave the ¥" 
for the destruction of the national p* 
system. 

The entire upper Colorado sc! 
should be subjected to severe 








ect 
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g. The plan involves construction 
. next half century or so of a number 
storage power, and irrigation proj- 
stern Utah, western Colorado, and 
ig areas. The first phase of it is to 
, billion dollars, with sums of un- 
tude yet to come. Quite apart 
vernmental propensity for under- 
costs, the entire economic basis 
heme has been cogently attacked 
It has been shown by such au- 
former Governor Miller, of Wyo- 
power to be produced at the Echo 
for instance, will cost $883 a kilo- 
e power produced by steam-elec- 
in the same area costs less than 
watt. The potentialities of cheap 
wer development have, of course, 
1 scratched. So far as the irriga- 
are concerned, the estimated 
from a few hundred dollars to a 
r two per acre. There are far 
avs to increase our agricultural 
if we insist on doing so. 


matter what one thinks about the 

er Colorado project, the proposed 

ho Park inside Dinosaur National 

t ought to be eliminated. Its con- 

would constitute a precedent- 

invasion of the National Park Sys- 

nich was established nearly 40 years 

‘reation of a dam and of a reservoir 

ing up with silt and scarring the 

nks for miles with the typical rim 

high and low water levels would 

two of the Nation's most beautiful 
forever. 


, the New York Times of April 24, 1955] 


BANANAS ON PIKE'S PEAK? 


‘ith hardly a ripple, the Senate has coolly 
ized a series of public power and 

n projects for the upper Colorado 

ates at a cost that even the no- 


usly inadequate official estimates place 


jore than a billion and a half dollars. 
wer will be produced at fantasticaliy 
tes; the irrigation per acre will cost 
the conceivable value of the 
and as an incidental byproduct the 
1al Park System of the United States 
threatened with ultimate destruc- 


times 


newspaper is all for developing the 
underdeveloped areas of our country where 
but we do believe that large-scale 
pments ought to have some realistic 
to expected costs and benefits. It 
ld of course be possible to grow bananas 

on top of the Rockies if one wanted to spend 
the money; but the question is, couldn't 
t money be spent more advantageously 
elsewhere? Hydroelectric power is impor- 
tant to the West, but is it essential to pro- 
duce hydroelectric power at great cost when 
steam power can be produced in the same 
f a fraction of the price? And when 
power is around the corner? Even 

such an able defender of public power as 
itor NEUBERGER concedes that upper Colo- 

ao power will be produced at a rate so high 
precludes extensive use for competitive 


” 


feasible 
aevel 


relation 


y 


manufacturing. 
It is strange to find the Eisenhower ad- 
istration, so devoted to good business 
agement, so enthusiastic over the up- 
per Colorado. No “partnership” is involved 
here, presumably because no businessman in 
‘ight mind would invest in it. And even 
tne economics were sound there remains 
impact that Echo Park Dam, one of the 
‘s of the power and water- -storage com- 
pieX, Would have on the national parks of 
co fee ted States. This dam would raise its 
— 4€et right in the middle of one of the 
‘ protected areas of natural scenery in 
untry and would flood two magnificent 

r canyons for many miles. 


‘0 construct it would set a ruinous prece- 


dent for 


~ ‘Or invasion of other national parks 
““onunents, many of which are threat- 


al 


ened by power, lumber, or other interests. 
Figures supplied by the Reclamation Bureau 
to prove the necessity for this dam have been 
proved wrong time and time again. Alter- 
nate sites have been proposed by competent 
engineers. There is no good reason for rush- 
ing ahead with this dam, to supply doubtful 
power needs decades hence, until careful 
studies of the alternatives have been made. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of April 21, 
1955] 
GOP SQUANDERBILL 

In all of Senator Pau, DovGras’ record of 
fighting governmental waste, no chapter does 
him more credit than his valiant efforts 
against the upper Colorado water project on 
the floor of the Senate Monday and Tuesday. 

With 8 of the arid States represented by 
2 Senators apiece, the $2-billion squanderbill 
passed the Senate despite Dovuctas’ efforts. 
These Senators were joined by most of the 
supporters of public power. 

Senator DouGLas himself is a strong sup- 
porter of TVA, but he deplored the “doctri- 
naire” attitude of those colleagues who fa- 
vored the upper Colorado project just because 
it includes vast sums for public power as well 
as irrigation. He urged them to discriminate 
on the basis of return. 

No other public power project, 
contemplated, is so expensive per unit of 
power to be produced. The current will cost 
4'4 times as much as current produced on 
the Columbia; 3 or 4 times as much as cur- 
rent produced by the single unit dams in 
the Tennessee Valley, and 414 to 6 times the 
cost at the TVA multiple-purpose dams. 

The irrigation costs are even more fan- 
tastic. The average, he estimated, will be 
$2,142 an acre to bring irrigation to land 
which cannot possibly exceed a value, when 
irrigated, of $150 an acre. In Utah, the cost 
will reach $3,953 an acre. 

This is high-altitude land with a short 
growing reason and the principal crop it can 
produce is hay. As DouG Las pointed out, the 
top price for the richest agricultural land in 
the world (Illinois and Iowa) does not ex- 
ceed $650 an acre. 

Senator DouGLas made the most of the 
curious fact that the adminstration pushes 
this monstrously high-cost project while 
complaining about “creeping socialism” in 
the TVA and other public power areas. 

When the Government first got into the 
reclamation business, the beneficiaries of 
irrigation projects were expected to pay in- 
terest on what the Government spent. Then 
the interest was deferred, for short periods, 
and for a longer time with every new project. 

The Colorado project sets a new record for 
deferring interest. There will be a 10-year 
development period in which nothing will 
be paid on either interest or principal. Then 
there will be a 50-year period in which the 
beneficiaries will (theoretically) pay back 
principal but not interest. 

Interest, in other words, is deferred for 60 
years. If you assume a 10-year construction 
period, it would actually be deferred 70 years. 
Yet the Government will be paying interest 
on its obligations all the time. 

It is hardly conceivable that fiscal 
sponsibility could be pushed further. 


existing or 


irre- 


Brotherhood and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


op 


=i 


the Appendix of the Recorp an addre 
delivered by Representative CHar.es C. 
Diccs, Jr., of Detroit, Mich., on Dr. Tom- 
linson D. Todd's ninth anniversary of 
the Americans all radio program, on 
March 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD AND DEMOCRACY 
(Address delivered by Representative CHARLES 

C. Dices, Jr., Democrat, from Detroit, 

Mich., on Dr. Tomlinson D. Todd's ninth 

anniversary of the Americans All radio 

program, Sunday, March 27, 1955, Station 

WOOK, 1:30 p. m. to 2:30 p. m.) 

I deeply appreciate the privilege I have 
received in your invitation to share in the 
ninth anniversary broadcast of Americans 

ll. The esteem in which your listening 
audience holds this program refiects the 
quality of your leadership and direction, Dr. 
Todd. 

There is, of course, a great service to the 
public inherent in the enjoyment that a 
radio broadcast furnishes through its pro- 
grams in either a sense of pleasure mu- 
lation of thinking. The greatest service, 
however, is that which is performed by a 
program of this kind which in its essence 
fulfills the foremost of American principles— 
those ideals of brotherhood and democ: 

The fostering and upholding of 
principles have always been for Americans a 
civic, moral, and a Christian responsibility. 
They are the centermost part of our Ameri- 
can way of life through which all the parts 
of the total can be balanced. They hold 
within themselves the first laws of our land, 
the first laws of morality and ethical con- 
duct, and the first laws under God. 

It has been precisely stated that the demo- 
cratic idea upon which our Nation was 
founded and for which Americans have given 
their lives through two wars and an interna- 
tional conflict, is founded in human nature 
and comes from God who makes human 
nature. 

The fact that ours is a government of the 
people, in which supreme power is retained 
by the people and exercised directly or in- 
directly through a system of representa- 
tion—presents to the world our esteem of 
man as a human being whose stature arises 
from intellectual and creative powers and 
his practice of right or ethical conduct. 

Our profession of faith in such a principle 
of government also expresses our faith in the 
brotherhood or kinship of all the people who 
make up our common family—a kinship that 
lies in the common pursuit of the 
tives of such a form of government—life, 
liberty, and happiness. 

Unless we have brotherhood among all 
men of our Nation, we cannot have a 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, because brotherhood implies 
an equality between all men which makes 
them capable of self-discipline and thus 
self-government. Brotherhood also implie 
an unlimited personal liability for the pur- 
suit of the objectives of democracy for all 
men—life, the right to equal opportunities 
for work as embodied in the FEPC bill 
sponsored by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and guest t 
the Honorable WiLuiaM F. LANGer, t 
ship freely and to live sociably with fel 
man; liberty, the right to impartial laws by 
all men may be secured in their equal rights; 
and the pursuit of happiness, the state of 
well-being and pleasurable satisfaction 
ing from personal accomplishments and per- 
sonal acceptance in the common family 

Brotherhood and the principles of democ- 
racy have been the subject of discussion for 
generations by orators, poets, governmental 
officials, and religious leaders, but never 
fore has the fate of the world hung more 
upon the relationship of man within his 
own sphere of and the effec of 


or sti 


acy. 
these 


objec- 


gov- 


co- 


Miay, 
wor- 
1OW 


aris- 


be- 


activity 
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the relationship as it is intensified and as 
it reaches out into the outer spheres of the 
lands of other men. America, the leader of 
the free world, is faced with its moral and 
Christian liability for the welfare of fellow- 
men within and without its sphere. Only 
s0 can it give demonstration of its faith in 
democracy and brother- 


the principles of 


hood 

The tensions which are abroad in the world 
today and give rise to our fears for Civili- 
zation are evidences of the lack of a strong 
sense of kinship between and liability for 
other men—the doubt of one man’s belief 
in the equality and worthiness of others. 
Events have proved we cannot remove an 
jota or a dot, from the law of brotherhood 


and still accomplish democracy. So long 
as there exists in American men who are 
without equal rights under the law, men 


who are without equal opportunty for self 
expression and development or men who 
are unprotected, we have not fulfilled our 
democratic ideals. As it effects the outer 
world, we can ease tensions by showing 
others a better way of life or even our faith 
in such a life. 

Men of all the free world and, we are sure 
from the testimony of those who have es- 
caped the snare, men of the enslaved world 
look to America—world leader, foremost ad- 
vocator of democracy—with the prayer that 
she will demonstrate her faith in the destiny 
of man. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Dinner of the Amen 
Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by our colleague, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], at the annual dinner of the Amen 
Corner, in the William Penn Hotel, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Saturday evening, 
April 23, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROMANCE OF Roaps 
(Address by Senator Epwarp MartTINn, of 

Pennsylvania, at the annual dinner of the 

Amen Corner, in the William Penn Hotel, 

Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, April 23, 

1955) 

One of the most spectacular developments 
in the United States has been the surprising 
increase in our population. According to 
the latest Census Bureau estimates, we are 
now & Nation of almost 165 million people. 

That figure represents an increase of more 
than 13 million, or nearly 9 percent, above 
the total for the last general census of 1950. 
Compared with the 1940 census we have had 
an increase of 25 percent. 

Translated into terms of human needs 
and the American way of life, this population 
increase has imposed upon us many great 
problems. 

We need more schools to educate the 
growing army of young people. We need 
more hospitals. We must build more 
churches of every denomination. We must 
have more, better, and safer roads to ac- 
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commodate the vastly increased volume of 
motor traffic that crowds upon our inade- 
quate and hazardous highway systems. 

I refer to these problems because they offer 
a challenge of such great importance to the 
future of our country. They should be the 
concern of every public-spirited American. 

This evening I want to center my remarks 
on the urgent need for the expansion and 
modernization of our roads in all parts of 
the United States. As ranking Republican 
member and former chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, I have given a 
great deal of study to the highway legisla- 
tion now under discussion. I am confident 
that substantial progress will be made from 
the standpoint of economic growth, national 
defense, civil defense, the safety and conven- 
ience of the traveling public and the general 
welfare. 

This history of transportation in America 
is a fascinating story. It is filled with the 
romance of an expanding empire of freedom 
and opportunity. It is the story of reso- 
lute, courageous men and women, who 
pushed westward over the mountains and 
plains to open new lands, to clear the for- 
ests, and to create new communities that 
have become great centers of industry and 
enterprise. From the earliest settlements 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the develop- 
ment and use of our waterways, highways, 
railways, pipelines, and air transportation 
has been one of the most important factors 
in our material, cultural, and spiritual prog- 
ress. 

In the early days the streams and Indian 
trails provided the only means of communi- 
cation and travel. The first roads that con- 
nected scattered communities were built to 
accommodate horse-drawn vehicles in the 
unhurried pace of that day. 

Military necessity was another strong in- 
fluence in road development. General 
Braddock’s road through the mountain 
wilderness from Cumberland, over a course 
now followed by the historic Route 40, and 
the Forbes Road from Bedford to Ohio 
Forks, were Outstanding examples. They 
rank with the world’s great military opera- 
tions. The mission of these military cam- 
paigns was to secure the “point” where the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela join to form 
the Ohio. The prize at stake in this great 
struggle was the control of a continent. 
The British finally won after years of hard 
fighting. Here in the wildnerness, 200 years 
ago, the future of the New World was de- 
cided and the geography of Europe was 
shaped. 

It is not necessary to recount the battles, 
campaigns, and individual exploits before 
a western Pennsylvania audience such as 
this. The thrilling story has been told many 
times by students of history. It has been 
brought home to us in song, folk-lore, and 
on the motion-picture screen. 

The westward migration through the 
Point resulted in the settlement of the 
plains, the prairies, and the Pacific slope of 
North America. It brings to mind the great 
fleet of Conestoga wagons, which had their 
origin in Pennsylvania, and other covered 
wagons, ever moving westward. This is an 
inspiring picture. It is typically American. 
It embodies the American spirit of self-re- 
liance and individual responsibility. It 
meant hardship, privation and often death, 
but it developed the greatest Nation the 
world has ever known. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, there is ro- 
mance in our roads, yet they are today, as 
always, the basic means of transportation. 
The other avenues’ of transportation— 
waterways, railroads and the air—aid and 
supplement the roads just as the auxiliary 
branches of the armed services help the 
“doughboy” gain and hold his objective. 

Turning now to the present and the fu- 
ture, there is widespread agreement that 
bold, new steps must be taken to correct 


Api il ao 
the deficiencies that have accumula, 
our highway system during and since w.,), 
War 1. : 

The Nation has not kept pace wit} 
way needs. The time has come when 
lete and dangerous roads must be r¢ 
or rebuilt to modern standards of 
efficiency. Larger, faster, and increaseg ; 
bers of motor vehicles have added 
problem and will continue to do so 
American people now own 58 million mo: 
vehicles and that figure is expected to rica 
beyond 81 million in the next 10 years, Th» 
number of vehicles using 
Pennsylvania Turnpike has multiplied py, 
in the last 5 years. 

For many years roads were built y 
there was the strongest political 


th 
the 


Today we have a program and a plan. }: 
was placed before Congress by P lank 
Eisenhower after an exhaustive study 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
National Highway Program in cooperati 
with the Governor’s conference. It ¢a)); 
for the expenditure in the next 10-year 
riod of $101 billion. 

To reach a better understanding of what 
that figure means—$101 billion—let me te}; 
you that it is more than the cost of al! wars 
in which we have been engaged, with the 
exception of World War II. 

Under the President’s plan, the total 
will be apportioned approximately one-third 
to the Federal Government and two-thirds 
to State and local governments. 

The Federal Government will assume pri- 
mary responsibility for developing the Na. 
tional System of Interstate Highways. This 
is a specially designated network of 37,60 
miles connecting 42 State capitals and 90 
percent of all the cities over 50,000 p 
tion. It will have controlled access and will 
bypass large centers of population 

The system has been carefully laid out to 
take care of the military and industrial needs 
of the country. When completed it will al 
be one of our greatest cultural and spiritu 
assets, providing easy and safe highways that 
will bring our people closer together and pro- 
vide the means for a better understanding 
our great country. 

On the other systems, primary, secondary 
and urban, Federal contributions are to be 
continued on a matching basis at 
of about $600 million a year, as provid 
the Highway Act of 1954. This, incidental! 
was the largest highway program ever au- 
thorized by the United States. 

I have discussed the proposed program 
broad outline, but there are many difficul: 
problems involved. The most 
course, is how it is to be financed 

I am sure most of you are aware that I 
have always been a strong advocate 
pay-as-you-go plan in Government at 
levels. 

I have always’ favored the pay-as-you-g9 
plan because it means greater economy. I 
avoids the danger of burdensome debt and 
keeps taxes at the lowest possible level 

I would prefer to have the proposed high- 
way program carried out on that basis. B 
we have been told by qualified experts t 
even with a substantial tax increase it wou 
take 30 years to do the job that is neede 
right now—and can be completed in 10 yea 
under the plan proposed by the President 

That plan recommends the creation o! 4 
Federal Highway Corporation authorized ‘0 
issue bonds to finance construction o! 
interstate system. The bonds will be sup- 
ported by Federal gasoline tax revenues a) 
the $6221, million now contributed to tht 
States for all road construction other | 
the interstate system. It is-anticipated th 
the 2-cent gasoline tax now levied by the 
Federal Government will liquidate the 5- 
billion in bonds in 30 years while the ro 
will be completed in 10 years, It wii! 
require an increase in the tax. 























serious 











» opposition to this financing 

been argued that it is not legal 

ite for such a long period. To 

; objection is not valid. The 

iment could be made against the 

the public debt and the payment 

! because each Congress must 
appr ypriations. 

nd that it is not good Govern- 

> to earmark revenues for spe- 

‘ Against this is the fact that 

ilready have constitutional pro- 

esregating all gas tax receipts for 





eed the roads. There is no disagree- 

that score. We must have them if 
have an expanding economy. We 

em for our industrial, cultural, and 
idvancement. We need them for 
ind civilian defense. We need them 
e the frightful toll of lives taken 
ir by accidents on our highways. 
big decision we must make is how they 
ye financed. It’s up to the American 
to decide, for they must pay the bills. 
lly I feel the President’s plan is 
I do believe, however, that serious 
ration should be given to the question 
I believe that the collection of tolls, 
er feasible, on sections of roads, 
ind tunnels, would be advantageous 
r country and fair to the traveling 
Or perhaps it might be wise to re- 
he payment of a license fee for vehicles 
iz on the interstate system. 

In the past the romance of traveling in 
ered wagons, stage coaches, and packet 
s were adventures pictured in the famous 
ts of Currier & Ives and other artists. 

tying together of the Atlantic and the 

ifie by steel rails was acclaimed all over 
world. 





The first plane across the continent was 

hailed as an event unparalleled in trans- 
rt atl ym. 

1e completion of the highway plan now 

consideration will be another romantic 

story in American progress. 

It means the mobilization of the best in 
engineering skill and construction ability; 
the assembling of material and equipment in 
tities never before equalled and all co- 
nated with American know-how in the 
American way. 
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Dedication of Glenn L. Martin Institute of 
Technology, University of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr BUTLER. Mr. President, one of 
the foremost pioneers of aviation has 
been a long-time resident of the State 
of Maryland. One of the Nation’s lead- 
ing aircraft-manufacturing concerns in 
nearby Baltimore carries his name, and 
his great talent for aeronautical design 
‘as brought forth aircraft of all types. 
I speak of Glenn L. Martin, a respected 
and revered civic, business, and educa- 
tional leader in my State, whose unsel- 
fish generosity has made possible the es- 
tablishment of the Glenn L. Martin In- 


stutute of Technology, at the University 
of Maryland, 


. Ceremonies marking the dedication of 
“us great center of education and re- 
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search in all phases of engineering were 
held at College Park, Md., on March 25, 
1955. Mr. President, I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the very 
excellent dedicatory address, entitled 
“Washington Looks to Maryland,” which 
was delivered by Lee A. DuBridge, presi- 
dent of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON LOOKS TO MARYLAND 
(By Lee A. DuBridge, president, California 
Institute of Technology) 

It is a great honor to be able to partici- 
pate in this important occasion on which we 
salute formally the opening of the new and 
magnificant Glenn L. Martin Institute of 
Technology. Surely every engineer in the 
country must envy you who are privileged to 
study or to teach at this fine place; they 
must envy the opportunity of molding this 
new institution into something which will 
be a signal and a unique contribution to the 
Nation's welfare. 

It has always seemed to me that a very 
special opportunity lies with the University 
of Maryland; indeed, almost a special obli- 
gation. Here you are within a stone’s throw 
of the Nation’s capital city—the city in 
which decisions are daily being made which 
affect in a vital way the future of the Nation. 
The heart and mind of the whole free world 
indeed lie almost at your doorstep. You are 
far enough outside the city of Washington 
so that its petty squabbles and minor bu- 
reaucratic evils do not throw sand in your 
eyes and prevent your seeing the larger pic- 
ture. Yet you are not so far away, as we are 
in California, for example, that the rumble 
of national and world problems is so at- 
tenuated as to be nearly inaudible or, at 
least, to be lost in the welter of local noises. 
But here the thunder of these problems 
beats directly upon you. You may wish the 
thunder were less loud, but you dare not 
ignore it. You have, indeed, a great oppor- 
tunity to help tame that thunder—to probe 
its core and find that the noise is only the 
outpouring of a great store of energy which, 
when understood, can be diverted and put to 
beneficial use. 

It is a truism, whose truth is not yet fully 
realized on the banks of the Potomac, that 
developments in pure and applied science 
over the past 50 years—indeed over the 
past 20—have vastly changed the nature of 
the problems with which Washington, D. C., 
is concerned. The time was, not long ago, 
when Government officials and legislators 
could be blissfully unaware of the advance 
of science—and still better—of the existence 
of scientists. It is true that when electricity 
displaced the horsecar, there was probably 
quite a ripple of excitement along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The first horseless carriage, 
the first electric lights, the first air condi- 
tioning and the coming of television also 
made important changes in the living and 
working habits of Washingtonians. But 
that day when a congressional committee 
called in a couple of nuclear physicists to 
give lectures about neutrons and protons 
and uranium fission was a signal that a new 
age had arrived with which Washington was 
unprepared to cope. 

Such signals of unpreparedness had ap- 
peared before. In 1939 a war began in Eu- 
rope which, it was clear, might some day in- 
volve the United States. The possibility of 
trouble had indeed been apparent for sev- 
eral years. But, as late as the spring of 
1940, there was no mechanism whereby the 
Government could call on the scientific com- 
munity for help in preparing the United 
States defenses. Even then it was a private 
individual—who, by some providential com- 
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bir of circumstance had recently 
move » Washington—who initiated such an 
effort Dr. Vannevar Bush called together a 
small group of men who offered their serv- 
ices in getting a defense research orgat - 
tion started. The way in which the Off 
Scientific Research and Development, OSRD 
became a decisive factor in winning the war 
is now history. It is as convincing an argu- 
ment as I can think of for having some good 
scientists and engineers always close to 
Washington 

Today, of course, the Government h lit- 
erally hundreds of scientists and e1 e 
in its employ in and around Washington. 
They are at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Naval Research Laboratory, the Na- 
tional Institute of Health of the Public 


Health Service, and man yother places. What 
can the University of Maryland add to this 
picture? 


Many things. 
Should this university become itself a 
great center of weapon development? I 


would hope not—though there might be cir- 


cumstances under which some such proj- 
ects might need to be undertaken. But this 
is not the primary need or opportunity. Nor 


is this the prime function of a university. 
The task of the university is not to invent 
weapons, but to seek basic knowledge. And 
that represents a prime obligation of this 
and every other university. The University 
of Maryland will, I hope, become an ever- 
growing and thriving source of new knowl- 
edge in many fields of science and engineer- 
ing. What the Government and the coun- 
try can do in the future in applying new 
knowledge to increase the Nation's welfare 
and security depends on what new knowl- 
edge the universities discover today and to- 
morrow. 

A second function of a university is to 
teach. And here is where your greatest con- 
tribution to national welfare will doubtless 
be. Washington and the Nation need many 
scientists and engineers. There are not 
nearly enough first-class institutions in this 
area to meet the need. We need in this im- 
mediate vicinity the finest minds to be 
found anywhere in the world—minds sharp- 
ened by the finest educational experience 
that anyone knows how to supply. Why 
should one have to go all the way to Boston— 
or Pasadena—to fill this need? Why 
should it not be filled right here in this 
campus? What an opportunity you have to 
make a major contribution over the next 50 
years to the scientific competence and ef- 
fectiveness of the Government of the great- 
est technological country on earth. 

I want to emphasize my conviction that 
just ordinary scientists and engineers are 
not good enough to meet the needs of our 
Government. We need the very best. And 
we need men with more than just an ordi- 
nary educational experience. We need men 
who are educated—not just trained. We 
need men who are not only skilled in labora- 
tory techniques, but who understand the 
principles of science and who have a crea- 
tive approach to new problems. We need 
men who understand not only science, but 
the world of men in which we live. 

And let no one persuade you that under- 
standing science and knowing something 
about the world are mutually exclusive edu- 
cational goals. Let no one tell you that 
engineers understand only things and that 
only a liberal arts graduate can understand 
people. That is nonsense! The scientific 
mind has a pretty good chance of under- 
standing anything it tackles—for the job of 
the scientist is to understand. If a man 
has the talent for understanding, then he 
will be a good scientist; and if given the op- 
portunity and incentive, he will understand 
other things too. 

I am not saying that there are not many 
scientists and engineers who have failed to 
step outside their narrow specialties; many 
have refused to take an interest in nontech- 
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nical fields. There are many lawyers, doc- 
tors, businessmen, and politicians who are 
too highly specialized, too. But Ido say that 
the principal scientific leaders of this coun- 
trv are not narrow-minded technicians. 
They are broad men of high competence 
whose talents can be and have been turned 
in many directions and who have proved 
outstanding citizens in every respect. 

And here is an opportunity for any educa- 
tional institution. A modern school of engi- 
neering must offer its students broad and 
ive opportunities for work in nonte¢ h- 
nical subjects. It must require the students 
to spend much of their time in these areas; 
and what is even more difficult, it must make 
them like it. I can assure you from the ex- 
perience at my own institution that if smart 
engineers are offered challenging, meaty, 
stimulating courses in history, government, 
literaiure, philosophy, economics, psy‘ hology, 
they will not only eat them up, they will 
love it and ask for more. And they will be 
better men, and better scientists, as a result. 

I do not need to emphasize further how 
critical is the need in and around the Na- 
tion’s capital for more such broadly edu- 
cated scientists and engineers. 

There is still a third area in which the 
University of Maryland, because of its loca- 
tion. can be of outstanding service to the 
Federal Government. This is the task of 
providing scientific and technical advice, on 
a part-time basis, to the various agencies of 
Government. In order to explain the oppor- 
tunity here, I ask your indulgence while I go 
back a bit and review the elements of this 
problem. 

As I have already suggested, the United 
States is a very different Nation now from 
what it was 50 or even 25 years ago. It is 
also obvious that the most conspicuous 
changes of the last two generations have been 
made possible by new discoveries in pure 
and applied science. Our political and 
economic systems have not changed in prin- 
ciple during the past 50 years. They have 
provided a good environment for the develop- 
ment of our industrial system which has 
capitalized new knowledge in science and new 
applications of this knowledge to effect the 
physical transformation which has taken 
place in this country within the memory of 
most of us who are here today. The last 50 
years have seen a technological and indus- 
trial revolution which can be described only 
in terms of almost ridiculous superlatives. 

It is not necessary to point out that this 
technological revolution has had important 
and often staggering impacts upon the 
structure of the Federal Government. Fifty 
years ago our Government got along quite 
nicely when its only scientific activities and 
concerns consisted of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, a small Bureau of Standards and 
a Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Today the Department of Defense alone 
spends $2 billion a year on what it calls 
research and development, and spends many 
more billions in putting the products of this 
research and development into manufacture 
and into the hands of trained soldiers, sea- 
men, and airmen throughout the world. An- 
other $2 billion a year or so goes into an 
independent agency which is only 8 years old 
and which deals with a phenomenon which 
was wholly unknown until 16 years ago; 
namely, the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This one single discovery of uranium fission 
has revolutionized our entire military pos- 
ture and policy; has profoundly affected our 
whole attitude toward foreign relations; has 
affected many aspects of our domestic life; 
and, during the next 50 years, will produce 
unpredictable revolutions in our industrial 
civilization. 

In addition, very profound, if less spec- 
tacular, effects on American living have been 
produced by other technological develop- 
ments—developments in_ transportation, 
communication, production, and the whole 
mechanism of daily living. 


extents 
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Now it is a miraculous fact that a Gov- 
ernment and a Constitution which were es- 
tablished 175 years ago have been able to 
meet so well the shattering tests of these 
revolutionary changes. Most of the coun- 
tries of the world have had their government 
structures shaken apart not only once but 
many times in the past 150 years—often as 
a direct result of the changed ways of living 
and of thought which new technologies have 
brought about. One of the great achieve- 
ments of those who formulated the Amer- 
ican Constitution was that they left it suf- 
ficiently flexible to allow the Federal govern- 
mental structure to adapt itself to the chang- 
ing needs of revolutionary times; to adapt 
itself to conditions which would not only 
have been unforeseen but unbelieved in 1776. 
Born in revolution, our Constitution has met 
the test of many subsequent revolutions. 

I believe that the reason for the success of 
our form of government is that the Constitu- 
tion, though it states clearly the principles 
on which the Nation was founded, leaves 
many of the mechanisms and machinery of 
Government to be developed and altered as 
conditions require. This means that each 
generation faces a new challenge in adapt- 
ing the machinery of Government to the 
conditions which that generation faces and 
to the changes in those conditions which 
that generation itself produces, 


There is no doubt that our generation has 
seen radical changes in our way of living. We 
have seen radical changes in our Government 
too, many of them made necessary by world- 
wide conflicts; others made necessary by the 
economic cataclysm of the 1930's; others 
which have been made necessary by the many 
complications introduced by modern tech- 
nology. And there are many changes in our 
Government which many people think have 
not been necessary at all. Without entering 
into this controversy, I should, nevertheless, 
like to raise the question whether our Gov- 
ernment has adapted itself adequately to the 
technological revolution which the last 25 
years have brought. My answer to this ques- 
tion will be “No” even though I hasten to 
recognize the many inyportant and necessary 
changes which have been made. In spite of 
these changes we must face the undeniable 
fact that while the activities of the United 
States Government in defense and in other 
fields make use of some 50 percent of the 
scientists and engineers of the country, and 
while many of the major problems and tasks 
of government have to do with the changes 
which science and technology have wrought, 
we nevertheless find no place in the top 
structure of government where scientists and 
engineers are brought into contact with 
policy or executive decisions. I think there 
are only two Members of the Congress of the 
United States who have had a scientific or 
engineering education. In the whole top 
structure of the Department of Defense there 
are only 2 or 3 scientists and engineers. The 
one scientific position in the State Depart- 
ment has been vacant for many months and 
it seems likely to be abandoned. 


Now I do not mean to imply that the Gov- 
ernment should be run by scientists or engi- 
neers; but it seems to me inconceivable that 
the government of a country which has gone 
through such a major technological revolu- 
tion in recent years can get along without 
scientists and engineers in key spots at policy 
and executive levels. 

How can this be brought about? Clearly, 
we are not going to see many scientists and 
engineers running for Congress, though I 
think it would be a good thing if a few did. 
We are not even going to see scientists and 
engineers flocking to take Government po- 
sitions. It is extremely difficult to find top- 
quality men for the few positions that al- 
ready exist. There should, however, be a few 
more of such top positions at the assistant 
secretarial level; they should pay higher sal- 
aries than they have so far paid; and stren- 
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uous efforts should be made t 
important and attractive opportu: 

I do think, however, that ma) 
ments of government could make 
tive use of scientific advisory board 
ber of very successful scientifi 
groups have existed for some yea: : 
ious parts of the Department of Defe f 
the Atomic Energy Commission ' 
one in the Office of Defense mM 
which serves the whole Executive 0% 
President, including the Nationa) 
Council. There is no scientific ac 
chanism in the Department of 
none serving any one of a dozen « 
committees in Congress which ¢ 
use such a service. 

I am not proposing the creation o/ 
of scientific advisory committee w} 
for 1 day once or twice a year, ,; 
occasion it is given a “briefing” by the 
which it serves, is asked a few mi: 
tions, and then sent home after hay); 
implication, put a rubber stamp of a 
on all activities of the agency. Rat 
proposing more advisory groups w! 
meet for extended periods severa] 
year; groups which are brought int 
with every activity and problem 
agency; which have access to all act 
the agency and are encouraged to search 
technical and scientific problems whoss 
istence was previously unsuspected ic} 
group should also have funds availab\ 
that, when it runs onto a problem rex 
further study and analysis, it can set 1 
hoc study teams to focus the best 
the country on that problem. 

One difficulty with such advisory commit 
tees as exist in government is that 
members are scattered far and wide throug 
out the country—from Boston to Berkelev— 
and it is exceedingly difficult to keep them 
informed as to what is going on. If even 1 
member of each such group lived in, or close 
to, Washington the situation would be vast 
improved. Here, of course, is where the 
versity of Maryland comes into the pict 
I would like to express the hope that 
the next 5 or 10 years Maryland wil! attract 
to its faculty some of the outstanding scien- 
tists and engineers in the country who have 
had experience in governmental affair 
These men should be encouraged to continu 
their interest in government affairs and, {f 
they are competent people, their services 
be in much demand. They will stimulate 
among their students and colleagues further 
interest in such affairs and this university 
could eventually become a key factor in 
bringing the talents and experience of the 
Nation’s entire scientific community into 
contact with the Government and into effect- 
ive collaboration in solving some of the Goi- 
ernment’s key problems. 

I congratulate all those who have helped 
to make this event possible; who have con- 
tributed to the creation of the Glenn L 
Martin Institute. I wish the Institute and 
the University many centuries of conspicuous 
success. 
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Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, at Testimonial Dinner for 
Rabbi Benjamin Shultz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President. I 


ask unanimous consent to have pr nted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp te It 








«s made by the junior Senator from 
yisin (Mr. McCarTHY] at a testi- 
val dinner for Rabbi Benjamin 
itz, held in New York City on April 
” 1955 
ere being no objection, the address 
rdered to be printed in the REcorp, 
{ ylOWS: 
ny SENATOR McCarTHY aT TESTI- 
wtaL DUNNER FOR RABBI BENJAMIN 
rz. New York, N. Y., APRIL 20, 1955 
I und gentlemen, our meeting tonight 
wyverdue. The gallant warrior we are 
r has been covering himself with 
for so many years, it’s a wonder we 
er stopped, until now, to say thanks, 


nal 


Wis 


og 


rhat’s the trouble, Ben, with being a solid, 
noes .vering bastion of strength—like the 
R f Gibraltar, people tend to take you 
nted. I regret this is not the 10th or 


ot , time we have gathered to honor you; 
' 1 thank God we have always been able 
to take you for granted. 
~ Someone recently observed that no man 
As regards some matters, 
rt emphatically agree. But in other fields, I 
‘ i be more cautious. How, for example, 
would the anti-Communist fight have fared 
the past decade without Rabbi Schultz? 
iow should we bear the loss if ever he 
to leave his post? Some men in some 
)s, let’s face it, are indispensable. 
“ what is it that can make a man indis- 
nensable in this struggle? Is it the posses- 
n of keen insights—an understanding of 
» fallacies of the Communist doctrine, an 
ition of the moral evil it contains? 
Or is it practical shrewdness in the day-to- 
day battles? Is it an ability to joust with 
the dialecticians at the intellectual level? 
Or is it stubborness and grit at the street 
1? Is it unflagging courage? Is it sin- 
rle-mindedness of purpose—an unswerving 
ermination to defeat the enemy abso- 
Each of these qualities is a scarce com- 
the possession of any one of them 
makes &@ man valuable to the anti-Com- 
ist cause. But when you find them 
iil in one individual, you have found a rare 
man, indeed; and you can afford to talk 
about indispensability. ‘The good Lord put 
in all the ingredients when he made Ben 


lispensable. 


apprecl 


Ben Schultz’ contributions to the anti- 
Communist cause are innumerable, and 
many of them have been cited here tonight. 
We have heard, and we might well hear a 
great deal more, of his distinguished accom- 
plisiments—as an arresting orator, as a skill- 
tul writer, as an organizer. But it is in this 
latter capacity—as the founder and the guid- 
ing star of the American Jewish League 
igainst communism—that Ben Schultz has 
pertormed what is perhaps his most dis- 
tinguished service, 

Ben Schultz, ably seconded by Roy Cohn, 


Benjamin Gitlow, Frank Chodorov, Judge 
Irving Kaufman, Eugene Lyons, George So- 
kolsky, Walter Winchell, Alfred Kohlberg, 
Ben Mandell, and countless other leaders 


who share his religious beliefs, has managed 
\ expose the malicious myth that persons 
{ the Jewish faith and Communists have 
This wicked false- 
been ruthlesly exploited by the 
Communists for their own ends. 

Che Communists sow this particular seed 
of discord by two methods: First, they em- 
p fe the religion of traitors or security 

‘s In those instances where it so happens 

it they are of the Jewish faith. This type 

propaganda, as the Communists weil 
<loW, catalyzes latent prejudices and creates 
race hatred. Why don’t the Communists 
mment on Alger Hiss’ or William Reming- 

Qs religion? The reason is obvious: There 
‘Ss ho profit here, no conspicuous prejudice 
to exploit, no promise of creating division 
* S4opNCioONn, 


something in common, 
hood has 
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The second Communist method of ex- 
ploiting the race issue is more subtle. Rabbi 
Schultz shrewdly diagnosed it in an article 
for the American Mercury last summer. The 
Communists energetically peddle the line 
that anticommunism and antisemitism go 
hand in hand—specifically that all hard anti- 
Communists are ipso facto antisemitic. 
This slur is, of course, pure invention; but 
it commonly results, as Ben Schultz suggests, 
in 1 of 2 things—both of which give aid 
and comfort to the Communist. Some non- 
Jewish Americans are angered by the ac- 
cusation, and in reaction to it, turn their 
resentment against Jewish people. Others 
are intimidated by it, and with an eye to 
their political fortunes, decline to take an 
active role in the anti-Communist fight. 
Either way—whether race dissension is cre- 
ated, or people are frightened off from join- 
ing the anti-Communist fight—either way, 
the Communists win. 

Let’s make no mistake about this: the 
Communists are waging a diabolically clever 
campaign. But its effectiveness has, to a 
great extent, been blunted by the work of 
Rabbi Schultz and the American Jewish 
League against communism. The very ex- 
istence of this hard-hitting anti-Commu- 
nist group gives the lie to a vitally important 
item of Communist propaganda. And I say 
to you that I frankly doubt there is a single 
organization in this country that the Com- 
munists are more anxious to destroy. 

There are two reasons why I am confident 
that the Communists will not be successful 
in this. First, Ben Schultz, and his indom- 
itable crew of heroes will not be beaten down 
by anybody. Second, and perhaps of even 
greater importance, is the fact that Jewish 
people are congenital enemies of commu- 
nism. Those of the Jewish faith are, his- 
torically, champions of liberty. They are, 
traditionally, jealous guardians of the in- 
dividual’s freedom—political, economic, so- 
cial. These things communism is deter- 
mined to destroy. 

And remember too that persons of the 
Jewish faith have, by force of circumstances, 
a vested interest in tolerance. It is not an 
interest in tolerance of moral evil such as 
communism embodies. But within the 
framework of belief in the dignity of the 
individual they insist on tolerance of diverse 
political and religious beliefs. This is a 
position the Communists cannot abide. 
Jewish people know this—they are keenly 
aware that in a Communist society it is 
only the Communist and the Communist 
dogma that is tolerated. 

Far and away the most valuable contribu- 
tion of Ben Schultz and his organization 
is that they dramatically symbolize the 
eternal hostility between Judaism and com- 
munism, 

It's a personal honor to me, Ben, to be 
able to join in paying tribute to you. But 
I don’t speak just for myself. I think I 
speak for all of your debtors—all of the 
American people. You have served your 
country weil. Thank you, good luck, and 
Godspeed. 





Atomic Powerplants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has given 
out the information it is now making 
arrangements with a number of private 
power companies and, in one case, with 
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a public utility district, for the planning 
and construction of atomic powerplants. 
This is good news, not only for our own 
country, but for the free world. 

We have recently learned of the exten- 
Sive plans of Great Britain in this field. 
I do not feel that it is necessary to get 
into a race with our friendly ally in this 
matter. Neither do I believe that the 
United States should lag behind in the 
development of such important peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 

The concern of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the development and 
improvement of weapons is natural in 
this age of anxiety, yet atomic energy in 
its many peacetime uses can be one of 
the great boons of mankind. I do not 
think that we can for one moment forget 
that fact. 

The development of efficient and eco- 
nomical atomic powerplants offers much 
to the world. In countries such as 
Sweden, Finland, and Austria which are 
dependent for much of their power pro- 
duction on coal imported from behind 
the Iron Curtain, atomic powerplants 
offer an end to an economic strangle- 
hold. 

If we succeed, as the Department of 
the Interior is endeavoring, in finding an 
economical way to make vast quantities 
of fresh water from sea water, atomic 
plants to power-pumping stations can 
make deserts bloom in many arid lands, 
and provide food and a better life for 
millions of people. 

Every time mankind has discovered a 
great new source of power, the ability of 
the world to sustain a growing popula- 
tion has been advanced. We have made 
such advances through the use of coal, 
falling water, oil, and gas. We are 
standing now at the threshold of what 
may be mankind's greatest era if we can 
avoid war and put atomic energy to 
peaceful uses. 





Hindsight on Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial from the 
U.S. News & World Report under date of 
April 8. In this editorial, Mr. David 
Lawrence, outstanding journalist, calls 
a play by play of events leading up to 
Yalta. Can it be said that this was 
hindsight? At this point, I am includ- 
ing the editorial in question, 

HINDSIGHT? 
(By David Lawrence) 

(From an editorial written within 2 weeks 
after the Yalta Conference and published in 
this magazine in the issue of March 2, 1945:) 

Let us examine the record before Yalta 
and see how the game of power politics works. 
The story goes back to Teheran. Here is 
the realistic chronology as it can be deduced 
from the files of the New York Times: 

December 1943: Mr. Churchill at 
Teheran Conference of the Big Three 


the 


Talses 
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tion of the future of Poland. Stalin 
demands the Curzone Line. Mr. Roosevelt 
is so informed. The world 1s told afterwards 
no agreements, secret pledges or partition of 
territory were consummated. 

October 1944: Churchill and Eden go to 
Moscow and Stalin demands that the Polish 
n be settled before the peace confer- 
held. The American Ambassador is 
present at nearly all the talks. 

December 15, 1944: Churchill tells the 
House of Commons he has decided to make 
an exception and not wait until the peace 
conference to settle the Polish question, and 
he reveals publicly that he has agreed with 

lin He warns the Polish Government-in- 


« 

eval! 
t 
} 


the que 


questi 
ence 1 


ile to accept now or the price will be higher 
Mr. Stalin must be appeased, he 
says in effect, and he betrays irritation that 
Mr. Roosevelt has not come through with his 
end of the appeasement. 

December 16, 1944: President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor 
says he hopes America will say “No” to 
Churchill’s plan to redraw Poland. 

December 17, 1944: A New York Times 
dispatch from London says that Churchill 
made a secret deal at Teheran and Roosevelt 
was “neutral,” and adds: 

“It is quite clear now that, in Teheran 
(December 1943), Mr. Churchill and Premier 
Stalin divided Europe into spheres of British 
and Russian influence. * * * Stalin would 
not agree to coordinate the Red Army's oper- 
ations with those of his western allies un- 
tii he had definite assurance that Britain 
would support Russia’s claim to Polish ter- 
ritory as far west as the Curzon Line.” 

December 17, 1944: The Army and Navy 
Journal in Washington calls for an offensive 
through Poland by Russia, and Pravda de- 
nounces this publication as “a source for 
pro-Hitlerite propaganda,” but many mili- 
tary men in Washington agree that Russia 
is stalling in order to force the hand of 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 

December 18, 1944: The State Department 
issues a statement paving the way for the 
surrender to Stalin at Yalta. The statement 
says America has felt the Polish boundaries 
should be left to the peace conference at the 
end of the war but that if “a mutual agree- 
ment is reached by the United Nations di- 
rectly concerned, this Government would 
have no objection to such an agreement.” 
This ts a tipoff that if Stalin can put across 
his puppet government through the Lublin 
Committee, the United States can be count- 
ed on to approve the ultimate recognition 
of some sort of Lublin government, modi- 
fied, of course, to make it appear national. 

December 19, 1944: The Nazi offensive 
is costing tens of thousands of American 
casualties on the Western Front as Ger- 
many, knowing that Stalin has been stall- 
ing, takes advantage of the lull on the 
Eastern Front. 

December 19, 1944: A wave of criticism 
of Churchill sweeps the United States. The 
New York Times refers to the Churchill pro- 
posal on Poland editorially: 

“It must be admitted frankly that this ts 
mot the way border problems were to be 
settled, under the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter. This is not an idealistic settlement 
made ‘in accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned.’ * * * We 
invite the attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment to the hazards of making decisions in a 
coalition war on the basis of unilateral ac- 
tion. This is isolationism. It engenders 
isolationism in others.” 

The Times says bluntly also that “agree- 
ment on the Curzon line is apparently to be 
the ‘go ahead’ signal for a resumption of the 
battle in the East.” 

December 19, 1944: Teamwork by President 
Roosevelt, who backs up Churchill's “lapse 
of memory” statement. Churchill in his 
December 15 speech had said that “It must 
not be forgotten that words are inserted in 


iter on 
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the Atlantic Charter, ‘No changes before the 
peace table, except changes mutually 
agreed.” Mr. Churchill next day said he 
was mistaken and that the words he quoted 
were somewhere in one of Mr. Hull’s speeches. 
Anyway, Mr. Roosevelt now helps out by say- 
ing to a press conference that the Atlantic 
Charter was just a bunch of scribbled notes 
anyway and not a formal, signed document. 

December 21, 1944: Stalin sees his way out. 
Dispatches announce from London that 
Stalin is to install the Lublin committee as 
the government of Poland. 

January 12, 1945: Stalin apparently decides 
he is tired of waiting for the concurrence of 
Mr. Roosevelt and that, since he has Mr. 
Churchill's backing, the Russians can resume 
their offensive and take the matter of a pro- 
visional government in their own hands. 

February 1945: Mr. Roosevelt agrees at 
Yalta to the dismemberment of the territory 
of an ally—Poland. 


Politics on the Pay Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal employees were the victims of a 
very cruel and shabby political trick in 
connection with the House action on 
their pay increase bill. The political 
maneuver was so thinly veiled that I am 
sure no one was fooled, much less the 
postal employee. 

The House action, designed to embar- 
rass President Eisenhower, will have no 
such result, as indicated by editorials in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of Friday, April 22, 1955, and the Evening 
Star of Thursday, April 21, 1955, which I 
insert in the REcorD: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of April 22, 1955] 


POLITICS ON THE Pay BILL 


The House is making hard work of in- 
creasing the pay of postal employees. Last 
year Congress passed a postal pay bill which 
the President vetoed. Recently the House 
turned down a measure submitted by its Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee because it 
Was regarded as not being generous enough. 
Now the House has again overridden its 
committee and passed a bill which appears 
to be headed directly for a Presidential veto. 
To those who have not followed the contro- 
versy, the difference between the 7.6 percent 
average raise which is said to be acceptable 
to the President and the 8.3 percent voted by 
the House may appear minor. But it is not 
merely a question of the extra $12 million 
a year which the House bill would cost. The 
Moss amendment accepted by the House 
would upset the administration’s job classi- 
fication plan embodied in the bill. Minority 
Leader MARTIN predicted, from what the 
President had said to him and written to 
Representative Murray, that the Moss bill 
would be vetoed. 

This continued haggling over postal pay is 
the more disappointing because everyone 
agrees the postal employees are entitled to 
a raise. The trouble is that some legislators 
in both parties seem more interested in 
jockeying for political advantage than in 
writing an acceptable bill. There seems to 
be no prospect of passing the bill over the 
expected veto. Of course, the House-Senate 


Aj 
conferees might, by herculean e: 
store the equities of the classifi 
but this is not likely for the Ss 
calls for a 10 percent raise in post 
and contains no classification pr 
all. At present it looks as if the H 
have no alternative to repassin 
without the objectionable featur: 
employees are to get the raises t 
are entitled. 


[From the Washington Evenin 
April 21, 1955] 
COURTING A VETO 


If Government employees again f 
tain the pay raise which they h 
so long, they should place the bla 
it properly belongs—on Congress, 1 
dent Eisenhower. Congress, for th: 
time, has ignored White House w 
of a possible veto of too-liberal pay 
tion. And once more the implied 1 
a presidential veto has imperiled th« 
of an increased pay scale for all Fx 
workers. 

The pay bill approved by the H 
vote split largely along partisan 
the virtue of being less objectionab|; 
administration than the Senate-a; 
measure. The House bill calls for 
age raise of 8.3 percent for posta 
instead of the maximum 7.6 percent 
the President had asked. The Senat 
voted for a 10-percent increase—a fig) 
tain to be vetoed if submitted. The H 
measure is better than the Senate \ 
in another important respect—it 
for a readjustment of postal salaric 
ing to nature and amount of work per 
Postal unions have opposed tying pay 
raise and reclassification together, des; 
administration insistence that the tw 
jects go hand in hand. 

Since the President personally 
stated publicly that any pay raise 
than 7.6 percent would be vetoed, the 
mains for the employees the hope t 
might accept the House figure, if it : 
emerge from the Senate-House con! 
But the economy-minded administrat 
faces the fact that what is right for | 
workers is right for all Federal em; 
And the House action would add about 
million to the cost of pay legislation { 
postal workers alone. The President 
his advisers have contended that t! 
ernment cannot afford the cost of 
eral raise higher than 7.6 percent 
this advice has been shunted asic 
much pressure from the organized 
workers. If the President should 
strong veto stand, there is con 
doubt that enough votes could be mars! 
to override it. Thus, the present 
for an early pay raise is clouded wit! 
certainty, to say the least. 


Dr. Jonas E. Salk Recipient of Mutual of 
Omaha Criss Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON B. CHASE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in th¢ 
orD, I include the following: 

ROCHESTER, MINN.—Dr. Jonas E 
creator of the Salk polio vaccine, today W's 
named the 1955 recipient of the $10,000 ' ee 
exempt Mutual of Omaha Criss awarG as 
gold medal. 








,ouncement of Dr. Salk’s election was 
‘yy Dr. Charles W. Mayo, of the Mayo 
Rochester, Minn., who heads the 14- 


maae 





i yor Criss award board of judges. 

memo" ward, the largest of its kind in the 
_ saa States, Was established to honor out- 

. jing contributions in the field of health 
or safety by V. J. Skutt, president of 

srotual of Omaha, as a tribute to the late 

ne C. C. Criss, founder of the insurance 


vjany, now the largest exclusive health 
| accident company in the world. Resi- 
yf the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
wali, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone, 
» Mutual of Omaha is licensed, are eli- 

e for the award. 

Dr. Mayo, in announcing Dr. Salk as the 
Mutual of Omaha Criss recipient, said, 
» accomplishment of Dr. Salk may well 
he greatest contribution to medicine in 
our generation.” 
Dr. Salk was elected from a field of more 
than 400 nominees, Dr. Mayo said. W. Earl 
Ha |. Mason City Globe-Gazette, editor and 
na il safety authority, was the 1954 Mu- 
t tal of Omaha Criss award winner. 

Other Criss award recipients have been 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of New York City, for 
his work in rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped; and Drs. Philip S. Hench and 
Edward C. Kendall, of the Mayo Clinic, for 
heir work in the development and use of 


1 ) 
5 


wtizone, 
Members of the Mutual of Omaha Criss 
award board of judges, in addition to Dr. 
Mayo, are: Ned Dearborn, president, National 
Council; Lt. Gen. (retired) James H. 
Doolittle, vice president, Shell Oil Co.; Irene 
Dunne, actress; Henry Ford, II, president, 
Ford Motor Co.; Duke P. Kahanamoku, high 
sheriff of Honolulu; William L. Laurence, 
snce writer, New York Times; Harold 
Lioyd, actor; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare for Canada; 
Dr. Elmer Hess, president-elect, American 
Medical Association; Don McNeill, radio per- 
sonality; Dr. Thomas Parran, University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 


c 


Safety 


General, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice; and DeWitt Wallace, editor of Reader’s 
Digest 

The formal award presentation, Dr. Mayo 
said, will be made in June at the American 
Medical Association convention in Atlantic 
City. 





Mr. Stevenson Out on a Limb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include herewith the following edi- 
torial from the Tidings, which appeared 
In the issue of April 15, 1955: 

Mk. STEVENSON OUT ON A LIMB 


Adlai Stevenson is piqued and in a pout. 
It seems that the titular head of the Demo- 
crats is being studiously ignored, not only by 
secretary Dulles but by the elder Democratic 
Statesmen, notably by Senator GrorGe. Ad- 
‘al is just not “in the know” anymore. 

Anyway, there were no scintillating quips 
Or titilating barbs when Mr. Stevenson, 
piping the liberal tune, said that Matsu and 
Quemoy were not important enough to risk 
the holocaust of war or the alienation of 
&iles. These islands, he said, are as close to 
the mainland of China as Staten Island is to 
New York, insinuating that they be turned 
ver to the Reds. Let the United Nations, he 
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counseled, settle the strife in the straits and 
find a formula for the eventual status of 
Formosa. 

Politics rather than diplomacy prompted 
Mr. Stevenson's summation, in that it was 
coupled with a scathing attack on adminis- 
tration policy. Mr. Dulles did not make the 
obvious retort that there would be no For- 
mosan problem today, nor indeed any men- 
ace of communism in the Far East if Mr. 
Stevenson's party had been more realistic a 
decade ago. The attempt to make political 
capital of present hesitation on how to cope 
with past bungling is a shabby trick that ill 
serves the Nation in a day of decision. 

The fact of the matter is that both politi- 
cal persuasions were almost in unison in the 
congressional resolution to defend Formosa 
and the Pescadores with discretionary power 
for the President over those minor outposts 
deemed necessary for their defense. We are 
committed to fight for Quemoy and Matsu 
if Mr. Eisenhower concludes that an assault 
on these islands is a preliminary to an in- 
vasion of Formosa. It is supposed to be 
smart diplomacy to keep the enemy off guard, 
guessing as to our intentions, whether we 
will or won’t. Still, the Reds aren’t scared a 
bit, to Judge from the raucous voice and vow 
to take Formosa. 

Mr. Stevenson is out on a limb, too, in his 
recommendation of a declaration in the 
United Nations on the Formosan straits. 
Apparently, Senator Grorce didn't tell the 
former standard bearer that he had already 
sponsored such a resolution in the hope of 
an inflexible allied position on the bastion 
itself. Such recourse is but a wish-fulfill- 
ment. The U. N. has become a forum of 
propaganda rather than a center of action, 
a torrent of words and futile posturing. We 
cannot expect to find unanimity of action 
there on the future of freedom in Formosa. 
Indeed, that rostrum will fan and flame the 
spark that ignites the clamor for a return 
of the island to the Reds. 

We unhappily, and we think not unjustly, 
read this consummation into Mr. Stevenson's 
words, Why otherwise does he want the U.N. 
to decree the future status of Formosa when 
we have already vowed it to the Nationalists? 
If small islands off the coast, even strategic, 
are not worth defending, then maybe we will 
come around to the position that even a 
larger island somewhat more off the main- 
land is not worth our blood and treasure 
either. We are asked to sacrifice Chiang 
again to preserve our concert of allies for 
the global struggle. The patent and palpable 
problem that Mr. Stevenson skirts is this: if 
we abandon Formosa we surrender Asia to 
communism, 

Neither the General Assembly of the 
United Nations nor a new gathering of the 
Big Four will settle the impasse posed by 
the threat to Formosa. That problem will be 
solved in the mounting determination of the 
American people as expressed through its 
Congress to defend with all its resources this 
island outpost of freedom. Mao halts be- 
fore our steadfast purpose. Mr. Stevenson's 
words but lull him with the mistaken mood 
that our purpose falters. 





At Last, an Asian Answer to the Riddle 


of Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “At Last, an Asian Answer to 
the Riddle of Formosa,” which appeared 
in the April 22, 1955, issue of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky, The editorial 
is as fgllows: 

AT LAST, AN ASIAN ANSWER TO THE RIDDLE 

OF FORMOSA 


“Formosa for the Formosans.” That ts the 
policy proposed by Sir John Kotelawala, 
of Ceylon, at the Asian-African meeting of 
Bandung. He sees no good reason why the 
people of the island should not be given a 
chance to say what kind of government they 
want for themselves, with full independence 
as one choice. 

“Formosa for the Formosans” is a rallying 
cry that should stir hearts in Asia. Na- 
tional independence is the ruling passion 
there. 

It is a policy which America can embrace 
with enthusiasm. We have always held that 
people should be free to choose for them- 
selves, “Self-determination is not a mere 
phrase,"’ Woodrow Wilson reminded Congress 
in 1918. “It is an imperative principle of 
action, which statesmen will henceforth 
ignore at their peril.” 

It seems hardly open to argument that the 
thought would be pleasing to the Formosans. 
They have been pushed about as pawns long 
enough. They have a national pride of their 
own, which became submerged under cen- 
turies of Chinese rule. Then Japan snatched 
them from China in 1895. That period of 
captivity was broken at the end of World War 
II. Chiang Kai-shek and those troops re- 
maining loyal to him ferried over to Formosa 
in 1949. It became the seat of Nationalist 
power, not through any special wish on the 
part of the Formosans, but because a hun- 
dred miles of blue water stretch between 
the island and the China mainland. 

The idea of a vote by the Formosans was 
put forward some weeks ago by Sir Anthony 
Eden, and was repudiated by the Red 
Chinese. But the proposal then came from 
the West. The same kind of solution from 
an Eastern source could rally support from 
all the Asian neutrals at Bandung, and could 
leave Chou En-lai isolated if he refuses to 
agree. 

The Courier-Journal has advocated such a 
policy for some time. We recognize that it 
could only be carried out under grave diffi- 
culties, because: 

1. Time would be needed to organize a free 
and secret vote of the Formosan people. 
Kotelawala suggests a 5-year waiting period, 
under a trusteeship of the United Nations or 
of the Asian powers. 

2. It would seem necessary to identify the 
Formosans themselves as voters, and exclude 
the couple of million mainland Chinese who 
came to the island in Chiang’s wake. This 
would be a troublesome job, but not an im- 
possible one. 

3. Some assurances would have to be given 
to the Chinese Nationalists if the islanders 
should vote for independence. Many would 
probably choose to stay in Formosa. Another 
refuge would have to be provided for Chiang 
himself and his official family, perhaps in 
the United States 

4. An independent Formosa would be a 
weak nation. Its security would require a 
U.N. guarantee, and its economy would need 
American help. 

5. No solution for Formosa will be sup- 
ported by Asians or Europeans if the United 
States should insist on tying Formosa and 
the Pescadores to Quemoy and Matsu. But 
it is already clear that no other nation in the 
world feels that we have any legal or moral 
rights in the offshore islands, and a great 
many Americans agree. 

These all are problems that make a For- 
mosa solution anything but easy. Yet how 
much more difficult and dangerous is any 
other prospect in that tense corner of the 
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world. As Kotelawala says, the first require- 
ment is “to decide that we aren't going to 
shoot.” His Asian solution is the only kind 
with a hope of stopping Chou short of war, 
and of giving America at the same time a 
thoroughly decent out. 





Oppose Hoover Commission Recommen- 
dation To Abolish Present REA Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, some of the reports or recom- 
mendations made by certain task forces 
of the Hoover Commission have aroused 
considerable comment as well as oppo- 
sition in the Nation. 

One of the reports that has drawn 
strong criticism is the recommendation 
to abolish the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration as we now know it. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the Recorp 
a resolution opposing the Hoover Com- 
mittee’s recommendation on REA. The 
resolution was adopted by 400 delegates 
attending the 19th annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative held 
in Madison, Wis., March 30-31, 1955. 
The Wisconsin Electric Cooperative is 
composed of 30 rural electric coopera- 
tives. 

Following is the full text of the resolu- 
tion: 

THE Hoover REPORT 

Whereas the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover has recommended the abolition of the 
Rural Electrification Administration as we 
now know it; and 

Whereas the committee recommends that 
a new Federal Corporation be set up, in- 
terest rates be boosted for loans to electric 
cooperatives, and that no further expansion 
of electric-cooperative systems be undertaken 
where commercial utilities stand ready to 
provide the service; and 

Whereas this report was originally drawn 
up by an individual in the employ of a firm 
dependent upon the goodwill of the commer- 
cial utilities of America; and 

Whereas the report was delegated to indi- 
viduals who for the most part had a record 
of public antipathy to the program and ex- 
pressed that attitude in their refusal to even 
permit a representative of electric coopera- 
tives to appear before them to tell the story 
of electric cooperative development; and 

Whereas three representatives of the 
Hoover Commission have repudiated the re- 
ports endorsed without adequate study in- 
cluding Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
former Postmaster General James Farley, and 
Representative Chester Holifield, of Cali- 
jornia; and 

Whereas we feel this report was calculated 
to destroy this program totally without re- 
gard to the continued needs of rural electri- 
fication: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this delegate body go on 
record condemning this report in the strong- 
est possible terms; and that we charge the 
Commission operating under former Presi- 
dent Hoover of lending its name to a repre- 
hensible propaganda effort initiated by those 
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same elements who have fought this program 
from the start; and be it hereby further 
Resolved, That we the delegated to this 
19th annual meeting of Wisconsin Electric 
Cooperative do respectfully urge each and 
every member of the Wisconsin congressional 
delegation to not only vote against accept- 
ance of this recommendation, but also that 
the use of this Commission to achieve ul- 
terior motives under the guise of public 
service be condemned in strongest terms. 





Eden Is a Man as Firm as Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Eden Is a Man as Firm as 
Churchill” which appeared in the April 
20, 1955, issue of the Gleaner and Journal 
of Henderson, Ky. The editorial is as 
follows: 

EpEN Is A MAN AS FIRM Aas CHURCHILL 


Some in Washington are shaking their 
head over the retirement from No. 10 
Downing Street, London, England, of Sir 
Winston Churchill, the biggest political figure 
of our time. How—these people ask—can Sir 
Anthony Eden step into such shoes? Com- 
pared to Sir Winston, anybody is bound to 
seem undersized. 

I do not share this doubt. Sir Winston's 
greatness, in my judgment, lay less in the 
superiority of his policies than in his over- 
whelming strength of character and ability 
with words. Such gifts made him the indis- 
pensable man for saving Britain and the 
world in 1940. They may not be so necessary 
in 1955. For 1955, in my judgment, more 
resembies 1938 than 1940. 

A war is threatening because of one thing: 
the persistent expansion of a greater and 
more dangerous power than the Nazi—Fascist—- 
Japanese Axis. This war—like its predeces- 
sor—can be avoided only by couragé and 
foresight. Has Sir Anthony Eden got these 
qualities? 

I think he has. In fact, his past seems to 
demonstrate that he has had them—at times, 
though not at all times. Back in the mid- 
thirties he became foreign secretary with 
almost no particular preparation. I remem- 
ber when he first turned up at a League of 
Nations Assembly at Geneva with the news- 
paperman Victor Gordon Lennox as his chief 
adviser. 

The majority of delegates and publicists 
voted him a lightweight. Yet when, in 1938, 
the ignorant, inexperienced, and stubborn 
Neville Chamberlain became Prime Minister 
with a program of making peace with Hitler 
by the sacrifice of the Czechoslovaks, and 
even the wise Sir Robert Vansittart flirted 
with the idea of concessions to Mussolini in 
order to wean him away from Hitler, it was 
Anthony Eden who said no—and quit. 

Things are different today? Not as much 
as one might hope. 

Now, as in 1938, the British Prime Minister 
has to contend with a British people as 
cesperately anxious to have peace that it re- 
fuses to fact the dreadful facts of interna- 
tional life. Our British friends are reacting to 
Moscow's menace and the atomic threat 
almost exactly as they shrank from Berlin’s 
challenge and attack by Herman Goering's 
Luftwaffe, 
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In fact, they are even less rea)jc: 
more frightened—now than then. \ 
the Soviet Government is telling its peo), 
not to be afraid of a nuclear war since j; , 
not “end civilization, merely end capjta)j-... 
imperialism.” British statesmen have bp, 
beefing that there is no alternative + .. 
existence but no existence. 

It will not be easy—as things get 
to reverse this current. Neville Ch 
never succeeded and inevitably blunc 
into war. Can Sir Anthony do better? 

He comes to power today with one ; 
against him and one hit to his creqdij; 
strike was the incredible Geneva Con‘; 
of last year when, to placate his co}}; 


er 


worse 





Nehru of India, Sir Anthony helped he 
French give half of Vietnam to the Commy. 
nists. As a result, it will take a miracle y 


save the other half. 

The hit was when, after the silly 
had killed (or postponed?) West E Dé 
unity, and NATO seemed to be breaking yy 
Sir Anthony came forward with an offe; 
of British military support that saved jt 

What will his next move be? 1 ldge 
by the past, he is another Europe-Fi 
ready enough to see non-Commonwealth 
Asia fall to communism if thereby Common- 
wealth and European interests are preserved 
This will make him popular at home 
in India. It is not likely to endear | 
Washington. He must never forget 
part of Britain’s popularity in this 
upon which the great power of the pro- 
British lobby in the United States is based 
depended upon personal confidence in Win- 
ston Churchill. 

This confidence Sir Anthony must first 
win. Can he do so? Will he not be iven 
by British public opinion, and steered by 
Nehru, into a whole new series of futile ne- 
gotiations and successive concessions to M 
cow and Peiping the result of whi v 
surely be major war in a not-to t 
future? 

Perhaps. Certainly, American p 
Indian policy are in the long run in 
ble. If Sir Anthony sticks to Nehru hi 
lose Eisenhower. Yet this need not } 

Sir Anthony has been quoted a eving 
in the absolute necessity of Anglo-Ameri- 
can partnership. If he sticks to t 
Eisenhower sticks to his guns—Sir Ant! 
will be flexible enough to meet th: - 
lenge. 

For if he goes too far along the 
path, Washington can confront him yw 
his own greatest remark, made whe) 
signed from the Chamberlain Cabinet 
1938: ° 

“There has been too keen a desir ir 
part to make terms with others rat 
that others should make terms wit 

Precisely. Those words are even t! 
than when they were spoken. Per! 
time to remind Sir Anthony of them 





Anniversary of the Evacuation of Boston 


by the British 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include with pleasure an excellent anc 
appropriate address made by ited 
States Senator Pat McNamara, of M 


gan, on March 13, 1955, in South B 


rin 
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, part of my congressional dis- 
, the occasion of the patriotic 
‘es conducted under the auspices 


~» South Boston Citizens Associa- 


n col 


f the evacuation of Boston by 


y vO 


,1e patriots looked from Dorchester 

i saw the British Fleet set sail out 
Harbor—that was a great day. I 

e the time will ever come in 
when the evacuation anniversary 
brated. I am sure that day will 

, long as there are Americans 

od here—because this was the 

f the dawn of freedom in this great 
nd if there is one thing the Irish 
e all others—above prosperity, 
ty, it is freedom. In that cause 

ve bled and died through the cen- 


rse they knew well enough that the 

of the oppressor did not mean 

their problems were solved. But 

a real start on the road to inde- 

ind to a chance to build a land 
ind plenty. 

e climb upward from the days of op- 

n has been a long one. There have 

backs. But as time goes on the 

the colonial patriots have been in- 

y achieved. Even the most reac- 

eople today would not accept man- 

laws and customs that were con- 

ll right in the days of the American 


us not forget that the freedom for 
the patriots fought was not achieved 
tle or in a campaign or in the whole 

f the Revolution. After the war was 
the only people allowed to vote were 

e property owners. It was many years 
> all white men had the right to vote. 

s many more years before it was con- 
that all men who were not felons 
ild have the right to vote—and this is 
| not fully accepted in some parts of these 
United States. It was many years before 
‘n were given their political freedom 

i the right to vote. 

Those were the days in which the institu- 

1of human slavery was commonly accept- 

i as a proper condition, not only for the 

ick men, but also in effect for the white 

ndsman 
Se were the days in which the very 
iea that workingmen might band together 
sain their economic ends was looked on 
is 4 crime and indeed, as flying in the face 

{ providence. 

What I am getting at here today is that 
tk irsuit of liberty and of happiness is 
& hever-ending affair. We climb one hill, 
ve achieve another freedom or another good, 

ill another unsolved problem of social 

tice lies ahead. 
us close our eyes to the hills 
ahead It is more comfortable that way. 

"€ can just pretend that they don’t exist. 

ne of us look backward, to the good old 

‘ when the jobless workingman had the 

' to starve but not the right to beg: 
the good old days when the suspicion of 

i times coming meant wholesale slash- 
; Ol wages; to the good old days when 
* was no income tax and it wouldn’t 
mattered to us much if there had 

because who but the rich had a dollar 
‘ose good days? 


Well, I for one am not wasting my time 

“a the good old days. It is my idea that 
we sh uld try for better days, not for a few, 
“ut for all the people. It is my idea ®hat 
“dignity of the individual is a value worth 
Ding It is my idea that while this great 
im n has done much, we still have seen but 
a tle of the great things that are to come. 
ve va) © Say, the great things to come if 
_ "Pp conquering the hills ahead. I mean 
“My small contribution to that end. 


Some ¢ 


have 


We are coming close to St. Patrick’s Day, 
and I should like to say just a few words 
about where that sainted man would have 
stood had he been here on this day in 1955. 
I am pretty sure that he would have been 
looking ahead too. He had to look ahead 
in his day in Ireland. There he was amid 
a hundred pagan tribes, trying to bring the 
faith and education and tolerance of each 
other to people who must have been pretty 
hard to convince. He did a fine job for all 
the people, and we carry him in our hearts 
for it. It seems to me that we could do 
worse than get in step with St. Patrick and 
make this city and this State and this 
Nation—-yes, and this world, a bit better for 
those who shall come to inherit what we 
have left. 


Unrelenting Fight Against Disease Must 
Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Unrelenting Fight Against Dis- 
ease Must Continue,” which appeared in 
the April 21, 1955, issue of the Leitch- 
field Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky. The 
editorial is as follows: 


UNRELENTING FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE MuST 
CONTINUE 


With the proven effectiveness of the Salk 
vaccine, a battle has been won in the war 
against polio. Hopes are high that eventu- 
ally the vaccine will provide 100 percent im- 
munity against the crippling disease that 
has caused so much distress in American 
lives. This will not remove altogether the 
threat of polio, because it will be necessary 
for everybody to take the shots to gain im- 
munity, and there always will be with us 
those persons who through neglect, igno- 
rance, or pure hardheadness will not see to it 
that their children are immunized. 

The average person cannot comprehend 
the amount of time and work that have gone 
into the production of polio vaccine. Every 
detail has been gone over painstakingly to 
provide the maximum of safety for children 
taking the vaccine. The complexity of the 
process and urgency of production of sub- 
stantial amounts has necessitated the in- 
vestment of many millions of dollars. 

There has not been any doubt among 
informed people that it was only a matter 
of time until a safe and effective vaccine 
could be developed to prevent polio. The re- 
quirements of that vaccine included the 
need of combating three types of polio with 
one type of injection. This, in addition to 
other problems, delayed development of a 
successful vaccine. Just a few years ago lit- 
tle was known about polio, yet the problem 
was attacked with thoroughness by many 
trained scientists. To Dr. Jonas E. Salk goes 
credit for first developing a usable success- 
ful vaccine, but he in turn gives credit to 
those whose previous research laid ground- 
work for completion of the task. 

All those who have donated in any way 
to the March of Dimes now must realize 
that their money has been well spent to 
bring about the day of liberation from the 
dread of paralytic polio. There is just as 
much consecrated effort in fighting other 
diseases, but the horror of children being 
crippled has lent urgency to the fight against 
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polio. We must not forget that there are 
other battles against diseases and disasters 
that will not yield so spectacularly as the 
recent polio vaccine promises, yet deserve our 
continuous support. 


Conservation or California ?—Echo Park’s 
Many Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the well-financed propaganda campaign 
against the efforts of Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico may give the 
impression that sentiment outside of 
these States is predominantly opposed to 
the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect and Echo Park Dam. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. In addition 
to such organizations as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, many of the news- 
papers from other parts of the United 
States have taken the time to analyze 
this propaganda and have come out in 
favor of the project. 

I am submitting for the Recorp 2 edi- 
torials, 1 from the Pioche (Nev.) Record 
and the other from the San Rafael 
(Calif.) Independent-Journal in support 
of these projects. The editorials fol- 
low: 

[From the Pioche (Nev.) Record] 
CONSERVATION OR CALIFORNIA? 
(By George R. Swain) 

One of the major actions expected to come 
before the 84th Congress, and one which is 
expected to bring howls and, perhaps, even 
screams, from southern California's so-called 
conservationists, is the action concerning 
further development of the upper Colorado 
River project. 

One needs only to visit the Lost City Mu- 
seum at Overton, Nev., to get a thought 
which discredits any future activity or sug- 
gestion fostered by this selfish, grabbing, 
hypocritical group, which hides its true de- 
sires and aims beneath the title they prefer 
to work under—conservationists—rubbish, 
horseradish, “con"’ of the very lowest and 
unprincipled type. 

This same group, which seems to have 
been organized and functioning for some 
time, according to their own claims, said 
nothing, did nothing, nor even mentioned 
the fact that the waters backed up by Hoover 
Dam would cover the Lost City, where count- 
less ages of human history had been preserved 
for present-day mankind. Little did they 
care what happened to a valuable historical 
site in the State of Nevada, when they were 
going to be the ones to reap the lion’s por- 
tion of the benefits from such a project. 

Now, because some of the other portions of 
the original project are being brought into 
being, and one of them, the Echo Park proj- 
ect, is in the proximity of the Dinosaur 
National Monument, they are screaming to 
high heaven in an attempt to squelch the 
project, using the argument that the waters 
will cover the graveyard of these historic 
remains. 

They do not bother to state that the fact 
is that these precious remains are some 50 
miles from where any of the water, construc- 
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tion. excavations, or any other part of the 
Echo Park project will reach. 

They have not bothered to look at the true 
“They have only used imagination and 


fact: 

intrigue in an attempt to hypothecate, even 
steal, the rights of the upper basin States in 
order that they may control the entire flow 


of the Colorado River 

They are even too blind and self-centered 
to see that if the other portions of the origi- 
nal river project are not completed, and 
soon. that they will suffer along with the 
rest of the States involved. Ask anyone who 
will look at the picture sensibly and take a 
look at the low level of the water in Lake 
Mead at the present time 

Hoover Dam was not built as a powerplant 
or irrigation project. It was constructed as 
a flood control and conservation project. 

Yet, during the past year or more, the wa- 
ter has been continually lowered in order to 
supply electrical energy to power-hungry 
southern Californians. The water has been 
wantonly spilled through the huge genera- 
tor turbines, so fast that lower dams—the 
Davis and the Parker and others—have not 
been able to control the flow. Much of this 
spilled water has passed by into Mexico and 
the Gulf of California wasted forever. 

It would be far better, in the minds of 
those who can see and will see, for other 
dams to be built in the upper river, dams 
that could and would assist in lowering the 
power load at Hoover and could control the 
flow of the river so in fat years, when as 
much as 25 million acre-feet has been known 
to flow past Lees Ferry in Arizona, the water 
could be stored above and allowed to run 
down more or less as needed, rather than all 
in one wasteful gush, to be spilled into the 
sea 

While Nevada is consicGered as one of the 
lower basin States, it has a vital interest in 
the upper basin projects. If there be anyone 
in the State who does not agree with this 
statement, they should talk to such men as 
Senator Alan Bible, former Attorney General 
William Mathews, Senator George Malone, 
Congressman Cliff Young, and others who 
have made a study of conditions. They will 
tell you that Nevada is not now receiving its 
just share of the water or power from the 
project and that indications are that unless 
the upper basin projects are completed, there 
is little chance that it will receive its share. 


[From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent- 
Journal] 


Ecuo PaRK's MANY BENEFITS 


With the passage of the upper Colorado 
River storage bill, one of the finest recreation 
areas in America will be within a few years 
of actuality. 

This, the Yampa-Lodore recreation area in 
Dinosaur National Monument, will provide 
the first look at some of America’s finest 
and most spectacular canyons for thousands 
of tourists, 20 miles upstream from the dino- 
saur beds from which the entire monument 
gets its name. 

The Colorado and its major tributaries, the 
Green, Yampa, Gunnison, Dolores, and San 
Juan Rivers, are the great canyonmakers of 
the West; on their way to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia from the snow-capped Rockies, these 
rivers carve literally thousands of spectacu- 
lar canyons across the high plateaus of Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The most famous of these is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona, one of 
the major wonders of the world. 

Yet there are other canyons, not quite so 
spectacular as Grand Canyon, which are of 
awe-inspiring beauty. 

The deep canyons of the Green and Yampa 
Rivers are among the most spectacular. 

Yet because they are located in areas al- 
most inaccessible except by horesback, these 
canyons have been seen only by a handful 
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of people compared with the thousands who 
visit other scenic wonders of the West. 

At the time the original 80-acre site of 
the dinosaur relics was expanded to more 
than 200,000 acres, it was understood that 
some of the best sites for power and water- 
storage reservoirs were included in the mon- 
ument, and these were exempted from pro- 
visions of law which prohibit the building 
of dams or reservoirs in national monu- 
ments. 

Plans developed over nearly 50 years by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and included in the 
upper Colorado River storage project, call 
for a stream regulation and power-producing 
dam at Pat Lynch Hole, now called Echo 
Park, 20 miles up the Green River from the 
original Dinosaur Monument. 

Here a 525-foot concrete dam is planned 
at the bottom of the 2,500-foot deep canyon. 

The dam will back up water for more than 
60 miles up the precipitous canyons of the 
Green River, and more than 40 miles up the 
deep canyons of the Yampa River. 

During the past 20 years, only a few hun- 
dred people have made the dangerous 
(though exciting) trip down the rapids of 
the Green and Yampa Rivers. The lakes, 
deep in the bottoms of these canyons, will 
eliminate most of the dangerous rapids. 

Tourists, heretofore barred from the area 
by the dangerous river passage and the 
rugged terrain of the surrounding moun- 
tains, will have a chance to see the beauty 
of these canyons in safety. 

But to the people of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming, the important 
thing about the Echo Park Dam and its 
beautiful reservoir is not the scenic en- 
chantment which visitors will be able to see 
for the first time; the important thing is 
that the reservoir will permit them to use a 
portion of the water allotted to the upper 
basin States in the Colorado River compact 
of 1922. 

These dams and other smaller projects 
will bring new irrigation water to nearly half 
a million acres in the four States, and will 
provide water for the growing cities of Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, Albuquerque, and the 
atom city of Los Alamos. 

Altogether, 6 major dams and 17 smaller 
projects are planned. 

The money advanced for the dams which 
will mean so much to the people of these 
four States will all be paid back much of it 
with interest, within a 50-year period. The 
dams will provide a new source of power, 
much needed in the expanding mountain 
empire, and will permit the development of 
many natural resources, 





World Loses Great Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “World Loses Great Scientist,” 
which appeared in the April 20, 1955, 
issue of the Messenger and Inquirer of 
Owensboro, Ky. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Woritp Loses GREAT SCIENTIST 

What the atom bomb and the hydrogen 
bomb mean to our civilization in years to 
come will have much to do with establishing 
Albert Einstein's place in all history. But 


even with the future of the wor); 
ing largely on what happens to th 
powerful forces, Einstein was stil] ran, 
many as the outstanding mind of pic ;;, 
one of the immortals of science : 

It was his fellow scientists, too, wh, 
him what was possibly his greatec: , 
ment. Asked by the trustees of |} ; 
Church in New York to name the ore... 
scientific figures of all time that +4 
could be enshrined in stone in the 
cent new building, Einstein's conten, 
raries unanimously selected him to - : 
with such immortals as Hippocrates. Fy 
Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. Hh: wa 
only living person named. 

When British physicists and astronome. 
met in the fall of 1919 after Einstein's thes. 
of relativity had been proved, the precjq, 
of the Royal Society declared Fi: n's 
culation was “one of the greatest—,, 
the greatest— of achievements in the } fs 
of human thought.” 

It was Einstein who gave science the + 
retical knowledge needed for the atom br: 
Existence of atomic energy became know: 
as a result of his relativity theory 

His life was propelled by two great drives 
his hatred of war and his love of de: acy 
He was an ardent pacifist until he felt ther 
was no pacific way to defeat fascism. 4 
lifelong seeker of democracy he 
German citizenship only after German, 
came a republic in 1919, and renounce 
when Hitler began his persecution of the 
Jews. He made his home in the United 
States from then until his death 

Few will deny that Einstein was in his ow 
particular field the greatest man who ever 
lived. But he was greater still because of 
his philosophy of life. 

Through all of his years he soucht to live 
his life as an individual, wanting only t 
work in privacy for the good of ; 
and to sit and think. And the sitting and 
thinking resulted in his showing r world 
in a truer perspective and in his helping 
us to understand a little more clearly how 
we are related to the universe around u 

And yet this man who so influence 
lives of his own generation and generations 
to come was ever humble and modest 
the adulation accorded him he shyly replied 

“Let every man be respected as i 
vidual and no man idolized. It is an ir 
of fate that I myself have been ther 
of excessive admiration and respe 
fellows through no fault of my own.” 

If others could have followed his example 
even a bare majority scattered throughout 
the world, this great scientist would have 
died a happy man. As it was, he was em- 
bittered insofar as he had come to a free 
nation and enjoyed for a while its great 
freedom of action and expression ing 
and after World War II he saw that man was 
not living successfully with his fellowman 
and that as a result it affected his freedom 
and that of others. 

He still liked his adopted country but he 
floundered hopelessly seeking a better way 
even to the point of grasping at a false hope 
forwarded by leftist Henry Wallace, presi- 
dential candidate in 1948. 

We are sorry that this happened t 
great man, but despite this we can see Nl 
fine points in him that we can emulate 

If everyone would seek enjoyment in the 
success of others and make a greater efor 
toward fulfillment of the individual as he 
strived to do this would certainly be 
utopian world which Einstein first thought 
he had found in America. He forgot. th 
that_man, unlike the pure sciences, ul 
tund@tely, fits no formula. 

We still have a long way to go, but ¥é 
hope to arrive at a plateau of peace sn¢ 
harmony some day through hope, faith. an¢ 
effort, just as Einstein showed the world Ub 
believable marvels of science. 
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Louisiana Tidelands: No. 2 


eXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


,re BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
,ker, under leave to extend and re- 
remarks, I set forth tidelands 
11 No. 2 entitled “The Tidelands 
-yation: No. 2,” appearing in a recent 
a» of the Times-Picayune, of New Or- 
A 
\NDS SITUATION: No. 2—DoeEs STATE 
Get Just SHARE? 
erpreted by laymen, including Presi- 
1ower, the Tidelands Act of 1953 
ended to restore to the coastal 
eir offshore lands whose title was 
ed in question by a United States Su- 
» Court decision. This decision held 
e Federal Government had paramount 
these lands. 
large degree, the desired result has 
eyed. Enactment of the legisla- 
ich had support of the Eisenhower 
ration opened up development of 
xil and gas fields which had been 
by the efforts of the Truman admin- 
n to take over the tidelands for the 
Government. 
quarter of 1955 the State of 
na received approximately $15 million 
ire of royalties, rentals, and bonuses 
fshore mineral leases. 
reater number of these leases, if not 
ff them, were within 3 miles of the 
State's coastal line—that is the coastline 
established by the United States Coast Guard 
ing the end of inland waters and 
beginning of the open sea. 
pite the language of the Tidelands Act 
ng to the State’s coast, lessees holding 
leases within this coastline estab- 
by the United States Coast Guard 
| royalties to the Federal Government, 
{ to the State, on approximately 20 
1 barrels of petroleum produced under 
tate leases up to December 1954. 
tion of this revenue by the Federal 
ment, as we see the situation, reflects 
tude in Washington which is not 
justified by existing or past circumstances. 
We believe that the State is entitled to 
revenues from all lands between its shores 
ind a line 3 leagues beyond its coastline. 
Certainly, as we understand the situation, 
Louisiana is entitled to all revenues from 
lands within its coastline. 
The Federal position, it seems to us, is 
ided on a contention that there is some- 
; indefinite or obscure about the phrase 
astline.” 
Under an act of February 1807, Congress 
‘thorized the President to cause a survey 
taken “of the coast of the United 
in which shall be designated the 
ind shoals, with the roads or places 
ichorage, within 20 leagues of any part 
» shores of the United States.” 
l t, obviously, emphasized the differ- 
® between “shores” and “coast or coast- 
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‘ Under a later act of Congress the United 
“tates Coast Guard was authorized to, and 
id, establish the coastline of Louisiana— 
‘s well as of other States. This line is the 
ine as that redefined under Louisiana 

It extends from Chandeleuer Light- 

© In a curved line following established 
‘s tO Navigation, including Pass-a-Loutre 
ited whistle buoy 4, South Pass lighted 
se buoy 2, Southwest Pass entrance 
lighted whistle buoy, Ship Shoal 
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lighthouse, Calcasieu Pass lighted whistle 
buoy 1, and Sabine Pass lighted whistle 
buoy 1. 

Some of the revenues going to the Fed- 
eral Government instead of to the State 
government are from leases on submerged 
lands within this well defined coastline. 

When Attorney General Fred S. LeBlanc 
goes to court to sustain Louisiana’s bound- 
aries, it seems to us he should seek to estab- 
lish the State’s claim to this particular 
mineral revenue. 


Hiring the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
article included in my extension of re- 
marks, Hiring the Handicapped, appear- 
ing in the April 25, 1955, issue of Time 
magazine, is worthy of consideration by 
business in general: 

HIRING THE HANDICAPPED—A MATTER oF Goop 
BUSINESS 

To keep pace with the expanding demands 
of consumers, United States industry needs 
a steadily increasing stream of skilled and 
productive workers. One great manpower 
pool that many businessmen have neglected 
is handicapped workers. In 1954, according 
to the American Federation of the Physical- 
ly Handicapped, there were 7 million Ameri- 
cans of working age who were severely 
handicapped—by blindness, the loss of a 
limb, by tuberculosis, epilepsy, or some other 
crippling disease. Of the total, only a rela- 
tive few were permanently employed. But 
the estimates are that some 4 million can 
eventually be rehabilitated and gainfully 
employed. Not only would rehabilitation 
lead them into happier lives, but with the 
increasing complexity of such United States 
industries as electronics and aviation, hand- 
icapped people can actually perform many 
skilled and delicate jobs better than able- 
bodied workers. 

Dozens of public and private groups are 
already hard at work on the problem. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has set up a top-level com- 
mittee to promote the hiring of physically 
or mentally handicapped. The Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation is doling out $30 
million in Government aid to State agencies 
to help put the handicapped in jobs. Over- 
all, some 60,000 disabled workers found jobs 
in industry in 1954, and the United States 
Government estimates that the number will 
jump 200 percent by 1959. But this will tap 
only a fraction of the potential manpower. 

Many businessmen are frankly reluctant 
to hire the handicapped because they fear 
that such workers are prone to injury, will 
hurt themselves on the job and thus boost 
insurance compensation rates. The fears are 
largely groundless. Some State compensa- 
tion laws make a company responsible for 
a worker's total disability, regardless of his 
previous injury. However, 42 States now 
have second injury funds which protect em- 
ployers against paying total disability com- 
pensation for injuries to an already handi- 
capped worker. But the biggest reason for 
the lag is that businessmen simply do not 
think that the handicapped are good work- 
ers. 

Actually, a handicapped worker in the 
right job does just as well as his able-bodied 
neighbor. Says the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in its Guide in Hiring the 


Physically Handicapped: “In the past decade, 
production records of thousands of physically 
handicapped persons in industry indicate be- 
yond any question that socalled handi- 
capped workers are equal to—and in some 
instances better than—their able-bodied as- 
sociates in such important factors as attend- 
ance, turover, safety, and productivity.” 

The records of individual companies bear 
out the NAM. In Dallas, Chance Vought Air- 
craft employs 297 disabled among its 12,500 
workers. Heart cases work at tool design, 
polio victims as technical writers, amputees 
operate automatic machines and lathes. The 
company found that there is not only less 
malingering and absenteeism but better pro- 
duction and greater safety consciousness 
among this group than in any other. Ford 
Motor Co.'s assembly plant in the same city 
has 600 handicapped workers in its 2,700- 
man work force, Says personnel manager, 
John McKee: “After all, if a job can be done 
with one arm, why shouldn't an employer 
hire a man with one arm to do it?” 

Few United States companies, big or small, 
create special jobs for the handicapped. 
Few have to. In Detroit, Chrysler has placed 
thousands of physically handicapped work- 
ers in good jobs since 1943, thoroughly tests 
each applicant for what he can do, then finds 
a job to fit. General Motors has the same 
type of system at its Dayton, Ohio, Frigidaire 
plant. For example, an ex-punch-press oper- 
ator who got tuberculosis of the spine checks 
for leaks in refrigerator units passing 
through a tank of water, a job that does not 
require him to stoop or twist. 

With the increasing specialization of 
United States industry, more and more jobs 
are opening up. for handicapped workers. 
What the handicapped lose in flexibility be- 
cause of their disability, they make up by 
concentrating on a single job, or a few jobs, 
learning to do them better. Firestone has 
150 deaf employees alone. Allis-Chalmers, 
IBM, Hughes Tool, Procter & Gamble, Bul- 
ova Watch Co., Eli Lilly (drugs) have all 
found use for handicapped workers; elec- 
tronic firms such as RCA, Western Electric, 
General Electric are using them to assemble 
delicate TV and radar circuits. At Lock- 
heed's big plant at Marietta, Ga., the com- 
pany last year saved $65,000 by employing a 
Griffin, Ga., workshop for the blind to pick 
Over the factory sweepings, salvage thou- 
sands of tiny nuts, washers, and screws that 
fell to the floor below its B-47 production 
line. 

On the record, har.dicapped workers are 
pulling their own weight in United States 
industry, and there are millions more who 
are willing and able to hold down good Jobs. 


The Flag Speaks—An Essay by High 
School Student Winning Bill of Rights 
Speakers Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of having been heretofore granted unan- 
imous consent so to do, I am pleased to 
present the text of what appears to me 
as a very unusual, pertinent, and con- 
structive essay. I wanted you and all 
my other distinguished colleagues to 
read it. It was one of the award essays 
during Bill of Rights Week in Los Angeles 
County, Calif., especially in the great 23d 
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district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent this my fifth term in this great legis- 
lative body. 

With these remarks I also include the 
text of the award which was made to 
Marsha Caddell by the Bill of Rights 
Commemoration Committee. 

It is appropriate I further refer to 
Miss Caddell as a senior of the South 
Gate High School in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and that this winning essay was 
recited by her at many parent-teachers 
association meetings, high school and 
elementary student body assemblies, 
service clubs, and other community 
groups. She is a member of the Rainbow 
Girls, the YWCA, and is very active in 
her community church, is one of the 
student leaders of this great high school, 
and is also a member of the Future 
Teachers of America, and the California 
Scholarship Federation. Miss-Caddell is 
one of the trained members of the public 
speaking class so ably directed by Mr. 
Ralph L. Beckett, faculty member. 

I am honored to present this for your 
reading by reason of the written permis- 
sion of Miss Marsha Caddell and her 
parents. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting her personally as she is one of 
the very patriotic, active young American 
citizens in my congressional district. I 
am sure you join with me in compliment- 
ing her upon this essay and its high 
achievement. 

Bill of Rights speakers’ award presented 
to Marsha Caddell. 

In recognition of your participation in 
the Bill of Rights speakers’ program, dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the American 
way of life as contained in this historical 
document. 

Awarded by the Bill of Rights Commem- 
oration Committee. 

Jor CralM, 
Chairman. 
DeceMBER 1954 


THe Fiac SPEAKS 

(By Marsha Caddell, 8452 San Carlos, South 

Gate, Calif., senior at South Gate, Los 

Angeles County, Calif., High School) 

As I rise and look over my land I think 
I am the proudest, strongest, and bravest 
flag of any flag in the world. I grew up 
with my country. I remember I had but 
13 stars and now I have forty-eight; my 
country only had 10 amendments now she 
has 22. 

The 
tution 
Though 


first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
are called the Bill of Rights. 
some Americans don’t realize it, 
they are the foundation of our liberties. 
Within these 10 amendments are the words 
that make my people free. Religions of any 
kind are accepted in my country, be they 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. The people 
are free to speak their opinions and their 
homes cannot be searched without a war- 
rant or soldiers cannot be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner. 
Every person is entitled to a speedy public 
trial and may not be subject for the of- 
fense twice. 

In my country all people are created equal 
and excessive bail shall not be required nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted regardless of 
race, creed, or financial position. No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury. 

As great and far-reaching as the Bill 
of Rights is, it cannot assure my people the 
perfect political and social order without 


their help. My people are guaranteed free- 
dom of speech, but are not guaranteed that 
truth will always be spoken. It assures 
them trial by jury, but it cannot assure 
them the fact that jurors will always return 
just verdicts. It gives them the right to 
vote, but it does not guarantee them that 
they will cast intelligent ballots. They are 
guaranteed the right to hold and be elected 
to public office, but are not guaranteed com- 
petence, ability, or honesty. These things 
my people must guarantee for themselves. 

Many people in my country don’t appre- 
ciate the freedoms they have. They should 
always remember that their Government 
was created for protecting their rights. 
They must guard their rights, if need be, 
with their lives, or they may find them 
taken away. They must fight for freedom, 
not only their freedom, but the freedom of 
every American. They must fight as hard 
as they can, and as long as they live. 

In the days ahead, there will be a strug- 
gle between those who believe in individual 
freedom, and those who would subordinate 
the individual to the dictates of govern- 
ment. There will be a struggle, too, be- 
tween those who would transfer even great- 
er powers to the Federal Government and 
those who would stand by the Bill of Rights. 
All my people are called upon to solve these 
problems. 

It's wonderful to fly above free people in 
a free land. I should know. I am the flag 
of the United States of America. 





Program for Polio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 21, 1955, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune: 


PROGRAM FOR POLIO VACCINE 


At least three points about the Salk polio 
vaccine need to be cleared up fast to relieve 
public anxiety and impatience. 

First, the country should be given an 
accurate statement on supplies and be as- 
sured that everything humanly possible is 
being done to get maximum production at 
once from the pharmaceutical laboratories. 

Second, it is essential to have an equitable 
system of distribution to make sure that 
the vaccine goes first to those regions and 
age groups in most immediate need. Time 
is an urgent factor; everybody wants im- 
munity for the greatest possible number 
with all haste. There will have to be prior- 
ities, but it would be comforting for par- 
ents to know how soon all 60 million children 
under age 20 can be inoculated. 

Third, ability to pay must not be a con- 
sideration. No child should be deprived of 
the vaccine by economic reasons. This is a 
public health matter. Government, doctors, 
and the drug manufacturers as well have an 
overpowering obligation. 

It is perhaps understandable that a certain 
amount of confusion has risen. The discov- 
ery of a great boon has brought emergency 
problems of unpreparedness. Not even the 
experts seem to have fully appreciated the 
universal appeal or all the complexities of 
putting the vaccine to work on a quick and 
fair basis. Of course, it can be said that 


the problems of application are compara- 
tively short-range and that in the long view 
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the battle against polio has alreaq, 
stantially won. But this is mn 
thing resembling equanimity. _ 
child killed or crippled by poli 
through lack of money or effe 
ization is too much. 

Tomorrow there will be a confer: 
White House to review the fa 
sumably to decide on a course of a 
choice is apparently between «x 
control or going on with confusio: I 
to us that a program of super\ 
sential. Federal sponsorship may 
sary, or perhaps the National Fou: 
Infantile Paralysis can be placed j 
But this immediate problem is t 
left to chance. 

It must be settled fairly and f; 
manner that will inspire public 
And, above all, the solution must 
at once. 





Mental Health Study Act of 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had uncer 
consideration House Joint Resolution 
providing for an objective, thorough i 
nationwide analysis and reevaluation of the 
human and economic problems of 
illness, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not impose upon the Members at 
this late hour of the day if it wer 
for three particular things I would lik 
to say. 

In the first place I would like pay a 
very sincere tribute to the chairman of 
our committee and the ranking member 
of our committee, both of whom for 
many years have been interested in and 
actively advocating constructive, far- 
sighted legislation in the field of health 
I know that this particular bill, as the 
chairman of the committee said during | 
the course of his remarks, constitutes | 
one of the major pieces of legislation we 
will enact at this session. 

Second, I want to point out f 
REcORD, so there will not be any misap- 
prehension, and I do not think anybody 
has referred to it, that the rican 
Medical Association was represented be- | 
fore us through witnesses who heart. 
endorsed this particular legislation 
there is no controversy on it from that 
point of view. 

Thirdly, I want to read a brief exce 
from the report which struck m 
heard it as one of the most encoulat 
things that could be said in rezara | 
handling this terrible problem of me! 
health. Dr. Daniel Blain, medica! (l- 
rector of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, said: 

The despair that consigned th: 

ill to simple custody for life in mé¢ 

tutions is rapidly being displact 

realization that mental illness is ! 

less and that the great majority 0! 

tally ill can be treated and retu! 

community in a relatively short 

time. 
7 


TUL 
AVES 





Another most auspicious ! 
people's thinking lies in the ¢ 
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emphasizing the conventional 

ital as an almost exclusive tool 

» with mental illness. This has 

~small measure due to the wisdom 

ress in encouraging the develop- 

mmunity clinic services under the 

Mental Health Act and through the 

- Administration. Increasingly, the 

pital is thought of as merely part 

of community services, all of 

d to forestall or prevent hos- 

1 if possible, and to shorten it if 

Mr. Chairman, will the 

HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
rom Maine. 

HALE. I am particularly glad 

the gentleman mentioned the serv- 

. performed by the chairman of 

-ommittee and the ranking minority 

r of the committee. I have been 


; and it is impossible to imagine two 
nen with greater zeal on these health 
‘ylems than our chairman and our 
rmer chairman. Their efforts have 
tireless and ceaseless and at all 
intelligent and constructive. 
_ HESELTON. I thoroughly sub- 
cribe to what the gentleman has said 
ind I express the hope that at long last 
. will find that this action which has 
been initiated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee {Mr. Priest] anc the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WoLvertTon] 
will be called by their proper names. 


Cut This Down to Size 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis News 
under date of April 22, 1955: 


Cut THs DOWN To Size 


time has come for the United States 
to end foreign giveaways and replace them 
with trade easements, private investment, 
and technical assistance, 

On the military side, our free grants 
should be restricted to nations which have 
stood up to be counted on our side. 

Many Americans who thought the pend- 
ng expiration of the Foreign Operations 

c ration meant the end of ladling 

1tis economic dollars were disap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower's message 
w Congress Wednesday. 

This envisaged starting another big give- 
away program, this time in Asia. We already 
fiave sunk billions in that area down a rat 
hole. Congress should cut the requested 
$3,530,000,000 nearly half, leaving in armed 
assistance to proved friends like South Ko- 
rea ‘nd Turkey, and maintaining “point 

yur" technical aid programs so that under- 
Geveloped countries can get on their own 
Most of these peoples are looking for 
d bs, not charity. 

,Purthermore, @ much greater proportion 
= ur assistance should be routed to our 

the deserving Latin American 


Mr 


The 


feet 


imiends 


Vie 


Thirty-seventh Anniversary of Proclama- 
tion of Free and Independent Ukrain- 
ian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter dat- 
ed March 5, 1955, which I have received 
from Dr. N. Zukowsky, of Steele, N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota State 
branch of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc., on the subject 
of the recent celebration of the 37th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of A Free 
and Independent Ukrainian Republic, 
together with a radio address delivered 
by Dr. Zukowsky on January 23, 1955, on 
the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS CoM- 

MITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Strate Brancuw or Nortu Dakota, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 5, 1955. 
Senator WILLiAm LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTor LANGER: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you regarding our recent 
celebration of the 37th anniversary of the 
Proclamation of Free and Independent 
Ukrainian Republic, and 36th anniversary of 
act of union of all Ukrainian territories in 
one independent and indivisible state. 

radio programs, special church services, 
and other celebrations were held in North 
Dakota during January. with newspapers 
carrying publicity on these events com- 
memorating Ukrainian independence. 

This proclamation was issued by the 
Ukrainian Parliament, the Central Council 
on the 22d day of January 1918, in Kiev, the 
capital of Ukraine. The free and independ- 
ent Ukrainian Republic was recognized by 
countries all over the world, among them 
Russia, which soon afterward attacked the 
independent state. 

The love of democracy and freedom lives 
on in the suppressed Ukraine, for, although 
the republic was shortlived and fell under 
the forcible occupation of the Russian Com- 
munists in 1922, the resistance of the 
Ukrainian people to Communist totalitarian- 
ism has not ceased until this day. 


At the same time our committee had the 
opportunity to read the staff reports of the 
Subcommittee To Study the U. N. Charter of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

In this series of studies (particularly in 
staff study No. 4) Ukraine is referred to in 
comparison with Texas, 1. e., that Ukraine 
is as much a part of the Soviet Union as 
Texas is of the United States. Moreover, 
the study urges the exclusion of Ukraine 
from the U. N. on the basis that it is not 
a nation but a part of the Soviet Union. 

This sort of thinking is, of course, com- 
pletely without basis, since Ukraine in the 
international sense was and is a nation in 
itself. It has been recognized by the great 
powers, including Soviet Russia, England, 
France, and others throughout its history. 
To disclaim its status as a nation simply be- 
cause it is under Soviet Russian tyranny 
would necessitate the exclusion of Czecho- 
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slovakia and Poland from the U. N. because 
they are also under Soviet domination. 

The object of the Soviet regime is to ab- 
sorb cultures and nations in order that the 
peoples which they enslave would offer less 
resistance to their tyranny Such a move 
on the part of the United States would 
greatly diminish the feelings of the enslaved 
Ukrainians toward this country, because they 
look upon America as an ally in their strug- 
gle. Were America to deny their very exist- 
ence as a nation we would play into the hands 
of the Communists 

Enclosed is a copy of t 
on January 23 by trar 
3ismarck and Dickinson radio 
Also is enclosed declarations signed by people 
at rallies held at Wilton and Belfield during 
January 

On behalf of our State 
Dakota, Ukrainian Congress 
America, Inc., and the 20,000 
Ukrainian descent living in 
I would appreciate your inserting these 
statements, including this letter, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a@ Matter of public 
record. 

We also urge you to consider these aspects 
of the question when the staff studies are 
reported to your committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. A. ZUKOWSKY, 
President, State Branch, UCCA, Ine. 


he speech I 


over 


gave 
ription the 


stations, 


branch of North 
Committee of 
Americans of 
North Dakota, 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION 
SPEECH—37TH ANNIVERSARY OF RENEWED 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


(Speech given by Dr. A. Zukowsky, president 
of State branch of UCCA, Inc., over sta- 
tions KFYR, Bismarck, and KDIX, Dickin- 
son, on January 23, 1955) 


From coast to coast Americans of Ukrain- 
fan descent today are observing solemnly the 
37th anniversary of the renewal of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine which was proclaimed 
by the Ukrainian Parliament—the Central 
Council (Rada)—on January 22, 1918 in 
Kiev. 

This celebration is not merely a Ukrainian 
one. 

With the growth of understanding of the 
meaning of the celebration in America it in- 
creasingly becomes an American celebration, 
The governors of many American States, the 
mayors of many American cities proclaimed 
today as “Ukrainian Day.” 

So it was last year. So it was 2 years ago. 

Today many of our States have raised the 
historical yellow and blue flag of independent 
Ukraine together with our Star-Spangled 
Banner to demonstate the identity of ideals 
which the two nations fought for under 
these flags. 

What is the meaning of today’s celebration 
for America? To find it we must look back 
into the yellowed pages of history and the 
blood-stained pages of the recent decades, 
and also look ahead into the future. 

Ukraine is one of the oldest European na- 
tions, with a cultural and governmental tra- 
dition going back for more than a thousand 
years. This should no longer be news to any 
American. Many elaborate statements by 
eminent Americans abuut the glorious past 
of Ukraine can be found not only in books 
and articles but also in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of recent years. 

The Ukrainian people are a traditionally 
democratic nation having always cherished 
freedom above all material treasures, and 
having throughout many centuries never 
ceased to fight for it. 

Through her vital geographical position, 
through her immeasurable wealth of nat- 
ural resources, the fabulous richness of her 
soil—Ukraine was always the main object of 
aggression of her neighbors, whereas Ukraine 
fighting for her own rights never had any 
aggressive intentions toward others. 
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So the history of Ukraine is a his 
an unafraid and determined struggie for 
{freedom and independence, for the unifica- 
tion of all the Ukrainian territories in one 
free and independent Ukrainian state—a 


tory of 


strugele which in recent history brought a 
short-lived but complete renewal of inde- 
pendence for Ukraine 37 years ago and. the 
I ition of all the Ukrainian territories In 
the Ukrainian Democratic National Republic 


on J lary 22, 1919 

It wv then that the Ukrainian people 
rightfully and freely expressed their will 
concerning their state And the Ukrainian 
Declaration of Independence of 37 years ago 
is as lawful and valid today and for the fu- 
ture as is our own American Deciaration of 
J ependence 

rm fact that the tyrannical forces of 


Communist Russia have overrun the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian Republic does as little 
‘ e the validity of this declaration as the 
fact that the predecessor of Communist Rus- 
sia—-Czarist Russia—brutally violated the 
Pereyasiav Treaty, which was exclusively a 


military alliance, has ever changed the his- 
torical right of Ukraine to independence. 

The Ukrainian people, having the sole 
right to decide upon their own destiny, right- 
fully and freely decided 37 years ago. 
Therefore all discussion whether Ukraine 
should be federated with Russia or possibly 
torn apart for the convenience of her neigh- 
bors is now belated 

We repeat—the Ukrainian people have pro- 
claimed their will when they were free to 
do so. So there was and there continues to 
be an independent Ukrainian state. 

This state is enslaved now. 

It is enslaved because there was no un- 
derstanding of Ukraine's struggle against 
Communist Russia 314 decades ago. Com- 
munist Russia now threatens the entire yet- 
free world. Ukraine was her first victim. 
There were many to follow years later: the 
Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and so on There will be 
more if there will be no real understanding 
of the enslaved people here in the free world, 
particularly in America, 

The Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression of the House of Representatives for 
the investigation of the Communist take- 
over and occupation of the non-Russian 
nations of the U. S. S. R. has given through 
eye-witness testimony ample evidence of the 
unlawful tyrannical rule of Soviet Russia in 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the other countries 
incorporated in the U. S. S. R. 

Ukraine is our strongest ally behind the 
Tron Curtain; it is an ally which never 
stopped and will never stop fighting the en- 
emy of human freedom The Ukrainian 
people look for encouragement primarily 
from America, for they recognized long ago 
the identity of American and Ukrainian 
ideals. 

The policy of liberation proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower is an essential part of 
our foreign policy. It is a part which will 
play a vital role in future developments of 
the world And in designing this our policy, 
we should always Keep in mind that Ukraine 
is the key problem of Europe, that as long 
as justice is not restored to Ukraine there 
will be no peace for the world. 

Had we helped Ukraine when she fought 
Communist Russia so desperately 344 dec- 
the world would be different today. 
There would be no Soviet Union, the life of 
millions and millions starved and tortured 
to death by this regime would have been 
spared, our American sons would not need 
to die in Korea, they would not have to per- 
ish in Communist prisons, there would be 
no fighting in Indochina, there would be 
no universal constant fear. 

History has taught us a grave lesson. This 
lesson should have made the American peo- 
ple and their representatives aware of the 


ades age 


importance of Ukraine. However, recent de- 
velopments show that some of our otherwise 
outstanding legislators and politicians have 
not given this problem sufficient thought. 

How else can we explain the recent pro- 
posals to alter the charter of the United Na- 
tions to exclude Ukraine and Byelorussia 
from membership in that organization, with 
the argument that this would reduce the 
voting strength of the Soviet Union and that 
Soviet Ukraine and Byelorussia are even s0 
not independent? 

Why not go even further and exclude all 
the nations of the Soviet bloc such as Po- 
land or Czechoslovakia? t the present they 
are exactly as independent as Ukraine or 
Byelorussia are. Their representatives are 
all representatives of the Soviet Government, 
and none of them is the representative of his 
nation. 

By excluding Ukraine and Byelorussia 
from membership in the United Nations, we 
would only hurt our strongest allies behind 
the Iron Curtain, showing them that we are 
going along with their enemies and denying 
their right to independence. 

Ukraine and Byelorussia alone should not 
be excluded from the U.N. in order to leave 
the Soviet Union with two less votes, which, 
with the existence of the veto, would not 
improve the situation. In the event that 
the Soviet Union itself should be excluded, 
Ukraine and Byelorussia should remain as 
members, because they are victims of Soviet 
aggression. 

Not the nations should be questioned, but 
their representatives. And we would gain 
immeasurably in our international position 
and moral strength if we would deny the 
acceptance of the present U. N. representa- 
tives of Ukraine and Byelorussia which were 
put there exactly as those of Poland or 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union. This 
would leave their seats empty for the time 
being until their nations are liberated, or 
representation could be given to those who 
will really represent the Ukrainian and Bye- 
lorussian people, as the representatives of 
Nationalist China in the UV. N. do now. 

We should be able to realize that by ques- 
tioning the right of Ukraine or Byelorussia 
to their place in the U. N. we make another 
fatal mistake. We would actually strength- 
en the Soviet Union by hurting our allies be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Let us not repeat 
the ignorance of three and a half decades 
ago which has cost our Nation so many pre- 
cious lives. If we are not actively helping 
our allies now, let us not discourage them 
by doing injustice. 

The celebration of the anniversary of the 
renewal of Ukrainian independence is the 
occasion for us Americans to think of the 
future of the world, of the future of our 
America. 





UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Day DECLARATION 


Thirty-seven years ago the Ukrainian peo- 
ple renewed their sovereign rights on Ukrain- 
ian territory. 

The Ukrainian Parliament—the Central 
Council (Rada)—proclaimed the renewal of 
the independent Ukrainian state on the 22d 
of January 1918 in the capital—Kiev. 

The free and independent Ukrainian Na- 
tional Democratic Republic was recognized 
by England, France, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Turkey, Latvia, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy, 
the Vatican, Argentina, Georgia, the Don 
Cossack Republic, and Russia. 

But continuing along the old path of Rus- 
sian imperialism, Communist Moscow at- 
tacked the independent Ukrainian Republic 
and overran it despite the desperate resist- 
ance of the Ukrainian people. Thus the new 
republic became the first victim of Com- 
munist Russian aggression. It also became 
the first nation to resist the aggression of 
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Communist Moscow which toa; 
the entire still-free world. 

The Ukrainian Government 
pendent Ukrainian Democrat 
went into exile. Communist M 
by force and violence the Con 
and government in Ukraine. 

But the people, faithful to 
cratic traditions continue to f 
this regime and the Soviet Gov: 

We, Americans of Ukrainian q 
ered at the celebration of the 
sary of the proclamation of inde 
free Ukrainian Republic in Belfi 
uary 23, appeal to the Governn 
sentatives, and people of the U) 
of America to help the Ukraini: 
restore their own democratic 

We declare that the prop: 
Ukraine from the United Nati: 
the interests of our country. 
American policy of liberation. 
regime in Ukraine and its right 
the Ukrainian people can and 
questioned. But no one can qy 
right of Ukraine to be a memb: 
United Nations. 

N. M. Proxop, ( 
FRANK Korpon: 

JOHN B. SHypxK«: 
JOHN KTyTOoR 

Dated January 23, 1955. Belfi N 

True copy: I, the undersigned, « 
the above was typed from and 
with the original copy and is corr: 

HENRY WILLIA)D 
Notary Public, Kidder Coun 
My commission expires June 1 


im 


—___ 


JANUARY 23, 1955 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Day Dri 


Thirty-seven years ago the Ukrair 
ple renewed their sovereign right 
ian territory. 

The Ukrainian Parliament 
Council (Rada)—proclaimed the 
the Independent Ukrainian Staté 
January 1918, in the capital—K 

The free and independent Ukr: 
tional Democratic Republic was 
by England, France, Germany, Au I 
gary, Bulgaria, Turkey, Latvia, Est F 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, |! 
Italy, the Vatican, Argentina, Gs 
Don Cossack Republic, and Ru 


But continuing along the old p: f Ru 
sian imperialism, Communist M W 
tacked the independent Ukrainian re; 


and overran it despite the desperate r 
ance of the Ukrainian people. 1 
new republic became the first victim of | 
munist Russian aggression. It t 
the first nation to resist the 
Communist Moscow which toda 
the entire still-free world. 

The Ukrainian Government of the 
pendent Ukrainian Democrati Re} 
went into exile. Communist M Ww set 


by force and violence the Commu t regin 


and government in Ukraine. 

But the people, faithful to their 
cratic traditions continue to fight 
this regime and the Soviet Gover: 

We, Americans of Ukraini f 
gathered at the celebration of the 3° 
versary of the proclamation of th 
ent and free Ukrainian Republic in W 
N. Dak., on January 23, 1955, ap} 
Government, representatives and 
the United States of America t& 
Ukrainian people to restore thei! 
cratic government. 

We declare that the proposal to e% 
Ukraine from the United Natio! 
the interests of our country, 82 
American policy of liberation. The pre 


regime in Ukraine and its right t 
the Ukrainian people can and 
questioned. But no one can G 


2 2 
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to be a member of the 
ALEX CHORNEY, 
Chairman. 

ANDREW DRIBNENKI, 

Nicuw SALOGUK, 

WILLIAM SAwIckI, 

PauL HRvuBY. 

ve copy was typed from and 
riginal copy, and was found 


HENRY WILLIAMSON, 


Kidder County, N. Dak. 


n expires June 15, 1955. 


What Price a Merchant Fleet? 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
NATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


is consent to have printed in 


er than any other in the world. American 
shipowners cannot pay United States wage, 
subsistence, shipbuilding, and other costs 
and still compete with foreign operators 
whose costs are much less. 

In the rates they charge for cargoes Amer- 
ican shipowners are competitive with foreign 
ships. These rates are usually arrived at 
through conference agreements in which 
both American and foreign shipowners have 
a voice. Operating within this rate struc- 
ture, the foreign operator, with his lower 
costs, is able to make a profit. But the 
United States shipowner, with his higher 
operating costs, cannot maintain this com- 
petitive rate without Government 
ance, 


assist- 
LAW ESTABLISHES PARITY FOR UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING 

Recognizing this fact, Congress set up by 
law machinery whereby American ships can 
be placed on a parity basis with foreign ships 
through operating and construction differ- 
ential payments. These payments are de- 
signed to make up the difference between 
foreign costs and United States costs. 

Such assistance is available to American 
shipping lines if they meet certain rigid re- 
quirements, and if the need for the regular 
service they provide over essential world 
trade routes is established after careful Gov- 
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mini 

panies re 
prior 
costs 

A second reason why maritime aj 
tions have increased is the 
costs. As the cost of living has gone up 
recent years for everyone, so has the c st 
of doing business. American shipping cos 
like those of other businesses, have increa 
tremendously since 

For example 

Comparisons of 
typical C-2 
rmionthly base wages have increased 
cent 1947. 

Overtime wage costs for 
187 percent because overtime activity (at 
fected by the establishment of a 40-hi 
workweek aboard ship) and rates have bot! 
increased substantially. 

Cost of feeding the crew, supplying the 
ship, and maintaining and repairing it have 
gone up 124 percent. 

In 1947 a United States freighter plying 
one of the world trade routes serviced b 
American-fiag ships had an average voyage 
cost of $744 per day. The same ve 
the same voyage in 1953 operated at 
of $1,324 a day. 

The American shipowner repairs and main- 


payments to 
resent past-due <« 
years, and what re prese 


general rise 


the war's end 


the 
cargo ship operation sh« 


costs for 


since 


this ship 


ssel on 


a cost 


\ ndix of the Recorp the text of 

- commendable and concise booklet 

What Price a Merchant Fleet,” 

which has been prepared by the com- 
f American Steamship Lines. 


tains his ships in American yards, and at 
American rates for labor and for materials. 
This is one of the requirements of his con- 
tract with the Government. 


He buys his supplies and 


ernment investigation. 

Sixteen United States-flag shipping com- 
panies have qualified for differential pay- 
ments under the Government program. 


foodstuffs 
Each regularly serves world trade routes 


his 


p, as follows: 
PRICE A MERCHANT FLEET? 


ction on the continued strength 
try’s merchant shipping fleet will 
on by the 84th Congress when it 
commendations from the Presi- 
he United States Maritime Ad- 
n for appropriations to maintain 


appropriations, for the Govern- 
il 1956 year, include a request for 
n required to meet contract ob- 
the Administration with Ameri- 
teamship companies. These obli- 
present payments due under the 
long-term operating differential 
ntracts between the Government 
mpanies for regularly scheduled 
ver essential world trade routes. 
; making these voyages are owned 
d by 16 United States-flag lines. 
modern, efficient ships. They 
hard-core nucleus of our Nation’s 
passenger and cargo fleet, so 
our national security and our 

al welfare. 
115 million needed for operating 
| payments to this fleet in the fiscal 


56 represents a reduction from the 


1 required for the fiscal year 1955. 
in each year represent a sub- 
rease Over appropriations in pre- 
both before and since the end of 

r II. To understand why such in- 


ire necessary it is important, first, to 


ur Government helps to maintain 


ted States-flag merchant fleet. 


WHY, DOES GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


SHIPPING? 
in 1936 recognized, and so stated 
imble of the Merchant Marine Act, 
s necessary for the national defense 
pment of its foreign and domestic 
that * * * the United States 
development and encourage the 


ance of” a merchant marine. 


ict Congress also recognized that if 
to have a privately owned and 


‘merchant fleet this fleet must have 
Tament financial support. 


This is so 
erica’s standard of living is high- 


needed to meet our country’s commercial 
and national defense requirements. 

Each receives parity payments on the basis 
of contract services rendered the Govern- 
ment over these trade routes. 

Each company is an independent Ameri- 
can enterprise, but also works in a unique 
partnership arrangement with Government. 

Government payments do not guarantee 
these lines a profit, nor do they ensure 
against loss. Just as a golfer is assigned u 
handicap to enable him to participate on an 
even basis with his competition, so do 
steamship owners get payments to put them 
on a parity basis with their foreign compe- 
tition. As the golfer can win or lose ac- 
cording to his skill, a steamship owner can 
profit or not according to his abilities 
and the fluctuations in his business. 

The Government program of support for 
shipping is unique in an important way. It 
provides that the companies, when earnings 
permit, pay back to the Government all or 
part of the operating payments made them. 
This is the only Government aid-to-indus- 
try program that has this pay-back feature. 
It has resulted in substantial return pay- 
ments to Government since the program 
began in 1936. 

While it differs in method, our Govern- 
ment’s program for assisting the maritime 
industry is duplicated by most other major 
maritime powers. Virtually all assist their 
merchant fleets through direct or indirect 
subsidy. 


WHY HAVE SHIPPING APPROPRIATIONS INCREASED 
SINCE THE WAR? 


One important reason is that the Gavern- 
ment has been making payments on a back- 
log of unpaid subsidy obligations totaling 
some $120 million, Some of these go as far 
back as 7 years. 

Because of this the appropriation requests 
for recent years were not in fact representa- 
tive of actual requirements for those years. 
Congress and the Maritime Administration 
are fully aware of this past obligation and 
progress is being made in eliminating the 
backlog. As a result, Congress is being asked 
now to appropriate funds to pay these prior 
year commitments in addition to paying for 
current contract performance. The effect 
of this is shown in the adjoining chart de- 
picting what share of recent Maritime Ad- 


mittee of / x from American industry and agriculture. 
There being no objection, the text of 


booklet was ordered to be printed in 


His costs are therefore the product of the 
American economic system, and, compared to 
foreign systems, it is a high cost economy. 

Increases in United States ship operation 
costs since the war have been far greater 
than any similar increases in foreign ship- 
ping. Postwar developments have served to 
widen even further the historical difference 
between United States and foreign 
putting United States operators at more of 
a competitive disadvantage. 

At the same time, the fact that American 
shipowners who operate under Government 
contract man, supply, repair, and maintain 
their ships with United States labor and ma- 
terials is an essential part of our national 
policy for shipping. Only in this way can 
we maintain self-sufficiency as a seafaring 
power, and only in this way can we have 
available to the Nation all the integrated 
parts of a ship operating and building indus- 
try when those skills are needed. 

The effect of this program on our national 
economy is considerable, both in terms of 
ship and shoreside employment, and payrolls, 
and expenditures that reflect themselves in 
every State of the Union. These shipping 
companies spend between $300 million and 
$400 million annually in supporting the 
domestic economy. 


There are other factors that also have in- 
fluenced higher operating payments by 
Government. As postwar world trade has 
developed American ships are making more 
voyages. There has been an increase in the 
number of Government-certified trade route 
operators, and consequently there have been 
more ships that qualify for support. Since 
the postwar resumption of subsidy payments 
to shipping there has been a significant in- 
crease in the number and size of our Ameri- 
can-flag passenger fleet. This is desirable 
so that America can compete for passenger 
travel across the high seas, but it is vitally 
important to national defense because these 
passenger ships form a needed troop trans- 
port reserve. They are constructed so that 
they can be transformed quickly into troop 
carriers should the need arise. 


Is THIS AN ESSENTIAL GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE? 
It costs money to help maintain an Amert- 
can Merchant Marine, and the costs, as 


costs, 
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shown, have grown in recent years. Is this 
an essential cost? 

In the mission it performs, a fleet of United 
States cargo and passenger ships 15 vital to 
our national security. If we did not have 
American-fiag ships our ability to defend our 
country and meet our worldwide commit- 
ments would be nullified 

Recognizing the essentiality of a merchant 
fleet for defense, it must also be recognized 
that appropriations to support this fleet have 
been relatively small in comparison with De- 
partment of Defense appropriations 

Por the fiscal year 1955 defense appropri- 
ations totaled $35,500,000,000. Maritime ap- 
propriations (including the cost of operating 
‘onstruction subsidies and all other 
maritime administration costs) totaled 
$175.900,000 * * * about one-half of 1 per- 
cent of our total defense budget. For fiscal 
1956 the defense appropriations recom- 
mended by the President is $34 billion. For 
maritime it is $240,900,000 * * * less than 
three-quarters of 1 percent of the defense 
budget 

Dependent as our industrial society is 
upon world commerce and the imports of 
essential raw materials for our factories and 
our mills, we cannot survive without ships. 

We import by ship two-fifths of our cop- 
per, and nearly a third of our lead and zinc, 
all classified as strategic minerals by the 
Munitions Board 

We are almost entirely dependent upon 
foreign sources for our tin, nickel, and 
platinum 

Of the 20 alloying elements necessary for 
steel production, the United States is de- 
ficient in about a dozen. 

There are those who say that we can rely 
upon foreign shipping for thees imports and 
we need not maintain an American fleet. 
History has disproved this fallacy. Neither 
im peace nor in war can America depend 
upon foreign countries for its ocean trans- 
port. To do so under present world condi- 
tions would be to invite disaster. 

Measured either by the standards of Gov- 
ernment assistance to other segments of the 
American economy, or the individual cost to 
the taxpayer, the support program for ship- 
modest. Its intent—to maintain a 
merchant fleet—is little different 
other Government support programs 
designed to encourage and strengthen in- 
dustry and agriculture. These take the form 
of parity payments to agriculture, depletion 
allowances for raw material producers in in- 
dustry, and the accelerated depreciation and 
tax writeoff aspects of defense industries, 
all in the national interest. 

Shipping lines that participate in the sup- 
port program have been and are acutely 
aware of the rising costs of their operations 
and the attendant possible increased cost of 
Government support. They are engaged in 
aggressive programs to promote trade and 
to reduce costs ashore and afloat. At the 
same time they have increased freight rates 
where practicable. 

Through trade promotion and advertising 
they increase cargo carryings and encourage 
passenger travel, thereby improving profit 
opportunities. This in turn reduces the 
need for Government assistance. 

A recent survey shows that in the 4-year 
period, 1950-53, these lines spent in excess 
of $48 million to promote and develop trade 
and travel. An additional $14.5 million was 
spent in advertising. The lines maintain 
offices in every State and every major mar- 
keting area of the world, and their ships fiy 
the American flag in ports around the globe. 

The undersigned steamship companies 
through their sizable capital investments 
have a corporate stake in seeing that the 
Government support program is responsive 
to the present-day needs of American ship- 
ping 

But 
pati 


and <¢ 


ping is 
strong 


from 


they, as all citizens, also have a 
tic interest in seeing that our country 


continues to maintain a strong merchant 
fleet in view of our commitments for the 
mutual defense of the free nations and our 
national dependence upon foreign trade. 

The need for expanded world commerce ts 
now receiving the close attention of Con- 
gress. It has the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower who, in his foreign economic 
policy message on January 10, 1955, said: 

“The Nation's enlightened self-interest and 
sense of responsibility as a leader among the 
free nations require a foreign economic pro- 
gram that will stimulate economic growth 
in the free world through enlarging oppor- 
tunities for the fuller operation of the forces 
of free enterprise and competitive markets. 

“Our own self-interest requires such @ 
program because 

(1) Economic strength among our allies 
is essential to our security; 

“(2) Economic growth in underdeveloped 
areas is necessary to lessen international in- 
stability growing out of vulnerability of such 
areas to Communist penetration and sub- 
version; 

“(3) An increasing volume of world pro- 
duction and trade will help assure our own 
economic growth and a rising standard of 
living among our own people.” 

An indispensable element in this program 
is a strong American-flag merchant shipping 
fleet. Adequate appropriations to maintain 
this fleet and to meet the Government's 
contract obligations are an investment in the 
solvency and security of the United States. 

COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines, Inc.; American 
Mail Line, Ltd.; American President Lines, 
Ltd.; Farrell Lines, Inc.; Grace Lines, Inc.; 
Gulf and South American Steamship Co.; 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.; Mississippi 
Shipping Co., Inc.; Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc.; Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line; 
Pacific Far East Line, Inc.; Pacific Transport 
Lines, Inc.; Seas Shipping Co., Inc.; Oceanic 
Steamship Co.; United States Lines Co. 

Office of the committee: 1701 K Street, 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Freedom of Information as Related to the 
Legislative Branch of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of appearing on a 
panel of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors to discuss the freedom of 
information as related to the legislative 
branch of the Government. I was the 
moderator of the panel. 

Participating were William R. Mat- 
thews, publisher and editor of the Ari- 
zona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., and V. M. 
Newton, Jr., managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune of Tampa, Fla. 

Little could be added to the discussion 
in this area which was not reflected in 
the papers read by the participants and 
myself. I believe, however, that the 
diversified points of view should prove of 
interest and benefit, especially in these 
particular times when there is every in- 
dication that censorship is the signpost 
on the road from the Pentagon. 

I am presenting the statements by the 
participants and myself in the order 
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which they were delivered ang wi: 

comment. Each speaks for it 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE F 
HEBERT, OF LOUISIANA, CHAIR«a> 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATING Suni 
THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICEs 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN Soct;: 
PAPER EDITORS ON A Discus 
THE RIGHT OF THE PREss To 
LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS, Sr 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Members of the panel, I 
opportunity of participating 
sion. As you know, I have 
years identified with legis! 
For the last 5 years, consecutiy 
either chairman or ranking 
investigating subcommittee 
Armed Services Committee. 
state to you, therefore, my vie 
of the press to have access to t 
obtained in these inquiries. 

I stand flatly upon the propo 
legislative business must be co: 
open; and for dissemination of 
to the public so that, in our den 
tem, the weight of an informed p 
will support and sustain legislative act 

That is a declaration of the pri: 
practice which I have followed j 
I am supported by the long 
historical rules of the House of Re; 
tives. The House rules provide 
hearings conducted by standing « 
or their subcommittees shall be 
public, except when the committee 
ing up bills (and that, of « 
actually agreeing on the text of | 
distinguished from legislating) 
(and, of course, that provision 
or where the committee by a ma 
orders an executive session.” 

Thus, the House has by estab 
limited executive (or closed) sess 
three classes of matters. 


The House has lately added an addit 


rule relating to the circumsta 
which an executive session may 
in the first instance, as follows 

“If the committee determines 
dence or testimony at an investigat 
ing may tend to defame, degrad 
criminate any person, it shall (1 
such evidence or testimony 
session; (2) afford such person 
tunity voluntarily to appear as 
and (3) receive and dispose of req 
such persons to subpena such 
witnesses.” 


These rules are almost ident 
rules of our subcommittee. 

I have referred to these rules 
our tradition in the Congress for 
ings. I support that usage 
for the reason that the 
inquiry in the Congress must 
provement of the legislative pr 
need for legislative action, correct 
erwise. 

That purpose can only be sé 
opinion, when the weight of pub 
fortifies the findings of a leg 
Obviously no such opinion can 
unless the public has access to 
It is upon the public and to the 
the legislature must look for 

Bear in mind that the Co! 
and is not charged under the ¢ 
with the enforcement of laws. It! 
the facility nor the continuity 
for enforcement. In the case ¢ 
its tenure is marked by the consti! 
limit of a 2-year term. Thus 
especially must depend, as the whore 
Congress must depend, upon 4 
adequate understanding by the puo 
legislative concerns, facts, and re 
dations. Anything short ol 
self-defeating. 


ob t 
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re are some other very plain 
principles involved. While we 
. for the publie good, we re- 
end to protect the right to 
thought. 
differ within the framework 
as American as the soil on 
and the flag under which 
.e application of that principle 
a full constitutional protec- 
be respected in every forum, 
tive, executive, or judicial. 
n right to differ is expressed 
in the principle that a per- 
f diversity of view, or misfor- 
not to be intimidated, defamed, 
in a public forum against his 
whole of it, in my very simple 
down not to a question of the 
1e public to know, but to the duty 
to protect all of its citizens, 
sali, uniformly and effectively. 
her hand, I believe we must be 
cious, and conscientious in the 
of the rule of secrecy; and that 
times when even this personal 
must be subordinated when the 
be accomplished outweighs the 
rsonal consideration. 
le, an individual having a con- 
the Government certainly must 
it everything in relation to the 
! and ought to be a public matter. 
in the process of investigating such a 
iship an individual is concerned, cer- 
the public interest in the enforce- 
the laws of the contract between 
vernment and its citizens or the need 
ition of laws or regulations as 
loved by such ventures is a legitimate 
ct for public consideration. 
tated, in my very simple view, every 
n stands for the disclosure of the 
tive investigations. Yet I think no 
i disagree with what we placed in 


ea 


is¢ 


have been, however, certain practices 
my view, are to be condemned. I 
believe it is the contribution to the 
good to turn a hearing of the Con- 
to a stage performance with the 
preening themselves before the camera; 
th the viewers taking over the con- 
the proceedings. The information 
at these hearings is for other pur- 
han entertainment. That type of 
gets itself into the postion where 
production of the hearing becomes 
important than the subject under 


ir subcommittee we do not deny any 
r of the press the right of access to 
rings not to any member of the pic- 
iedia the right to reproduce what is 
at the hearings. On the other 
it makes a mockery of a legislative 
ss to have a hearing interrupted during 
ourse by the taking of pictures or tele- 
1 cameras or other unseemly interrup- 
In my opinion, it serves no legiti- 
legislative purpose. There are many 
day during which actors can per- 
itside the legislative halls. 
a word about release of information 
ive sessions. We have provided by 
t no one member and no group of 
only @ majority of our subcom- 
release the text of any such 


I think I must say in complete 
r that the dignity and decorum, the 
ch and the demeanor of persons at a 
re in every instance but the length 
low of the judgment and discretion, 


restr. 


raint and the capacity of the chair- 


man and the committee conducting the in- 
'y. No law and few rules can cope with 


hi 


iman quirk. But the healthy and 
me use of the gavel by the chairman 
ree the rules and can keep hearings 
the bounds of propriety, good con- 


duct, and public decency. And that can be 
done without doing violence either to the 
principle of open and fair dealings or full 
and frank discussion. 


Mr. Matthews followed me with this 
Statement: 


Let me reassure you that I am an ardent 
worker for freedom of information. For 
nearly a lifetime I have been battling in its 
behalf as a fighter on the firing line. Some 
of the battles I have won; some I have lost. 
Most of them could have been evaded had I 
followed an easy-going, disinterested policy. 
They have cost me money and they have cost 
me heartaches. As long as I havea breath to 
breathe I will continue this same vigorous 
policy. 

From this experience I have learned some 
lessons, some of them painful and some dis- 
illusioning. That is why I challenged Russ 
Wiggins’ report a year ago. My experience 
has taught me that there are limits to where 
news media can go; limits to what they can 
demand in the way of freedom of informa- 
tion. 

For instance, as a newspaper editor I in- 
sist that no news media has a right to invade 
the privacy of any American home or family 
life. That goes for the lowliest, and it 
reaches up to the Roosevelts and the Eisen- 
howers. I insist there is a right of privacy 
on personal and family matters that is a 
precious and indispensable part of the right 
of freedom. 

These limits apply to legislative and ad- 
ministrative processes, from school boards up 
through Congress. There was a time, when 
I was a young crusader, that I denounced 
executive sessions of our city council. When 
such a demand worked to the advantage 
of articulate demagogs, while hindering 
rather than helping good government, I 
modified my stand. 

Reporters of Tucson newspapers sit in on 
the executive sessions now but they scrupu- 
lously refrain from writing any comment on 
what goes on. We maintain always the 
fundamental policy that the public is en- 
titled to know what is done at official meet- 
ings of any public body. 

Legislatures and our Congress are en- 
titled to a varying amount of privacy in the 
work done by their committees. If com- 

uittees are to function in a way that will 
command respect for democratic government, 
they must be able to do much of their work 
in privacy. 

Important committees, such as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, have an enormous 
job todo. To insist that the press and the 
public have a right to sit in on all such 
meetings ignores the give and take, the com- 
promises that must be made, and the mas- 
sive amount of detail work that must be 
done. Members have to be able to think 
aloud without the fear that some speculative 
question might make them 1ook ludicrous to 
the public. They must be able to bargain 
with their fellow members. Bargains and 
compromises cannot be made unless much of 
this speculative thinking goes on. Compro- 
mises require all committee members to give 
in, in order to reach a conclusion. Able and 
sincere committee members could easily be 
made to look foolish by making concessions 
to expedite the work of the committee. 

On the other hand, demagogs, of which 
every legislative body has a surplus, would 
thrive on seeing their sensational charges, 
their eloquent pleadings, and their irre- 
sponsible chatter, publicized. The commit- 
tee is one place where they can be shut off. 
The floor of a legislative body is the place 
where they have ample opportunity to glorify 
themselves with their loose talk. 

After all, the work of a committee is a 
necessary administrative procedure designed 
to formulate what is a proposition, a resolu- 
tion, for debate upon the floor of the legis- 
lative body. With a bicameral legislature 
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the records will show these resolut are 
subject to debate and most of them are 
amended in some form before they become 
law. From what I have seen of legislative 
work, democratic government wiil be } 

not bettered, by any requirements that all 
committee meetings be open and the vote 

of the members recorded Members may 
vote one way on a committee in order to fa- 
cilitate a report, and vote another 
the floor of the legislative body 

The fact is that any mandatory require- 
ments on open meetings can be dodged by 
unofficial meetings in homes, hotel 
rooms, and private offices. No law can pro- 
hibit them. This process is used from time 
to time, even now, by leading members of 
some committees who want to thrash out 
their differences by frank discussion 

Much as I insist on this right of privacy of 
committees, I insist with equal emphasis 
that it is not an absolute right. There are 
many times when committee meetings 
should be open. There are times when re- 
sponsible parties like the press have the right 
to appear and to ask questions, to demand 
reports, in behalf of the public welfare. 
Those are the times when a newspaper 
should take the initiative in performing a 
public duty, instead of begging for some law 
to prevent what it wants on a platter. Those 
are the times when editorial judgment has to 
be used. 

As my time grows short, let me sum up: 

1. I am a vigorous exponent of freedom of 
nformation, but I have learned from long 
experience that there are limits to what can 
be demanded. I am unqualifiedly opposed to 
this doctrine of absolute rights. A tendency 
of so many of us Americans to think in terms 
of absolutes is one of our big weaknesses. 

2. The limits on freedom of information 
cannot be defined with a rigid line because 
situations vary. Editors should be expected 
to put their abilities, their spirit of fair play 
and public interest to work. Committees 
must have privacy to perform their routine 
work. 

3. The decisions and the minutes of all 
legislative and administrative bodies should 
be made public or available to responsible 
parties. 

4. Meetings of legislative committees and 
administrative boards should be open on de- 
mand by any responsible party where spe- 
cific information on questions of high public 
importance should be made available. 

5. Public documents, excluding the errata 
of informal office memoranda, should be 
made available to the public, when publica- 
tion does not impair national security. 

6. At this time, when we are doing so much 
shouting about freedom of information, I 
cannot help remarking how some of those 
who have done the loudest shouting boiled 
over in indignation at the publication of the 
Yalta papers. 

In my opinion, the Potsdam and Cairo 
documents should be produced. They 
historical records. National security is not 
involved. Unless we are now starting to 
write our histories so as to protect and 
glorify others, the way the totalitarian pow- 
ers do, these documents should be published. 
Some of us who took part in these great 
events of the past generation would like to 
know, before we die, what really went on 

Is this too hot a question for our own 
Freedom of Information Committee to han- 
dle Or must hot issues be avoided? 

I think our committee ought to get 
on it, and so should those responsible 
Washington news coverage, instead of wait- 
ing for a New York newspaper to crack the 
barrier. 

Mr. Newton closed with the following 
remarks: 

Fifteen minutes, the time allotted me here, 


fs hardly time enough to penetrate the se- 
crecy which enshrouds Federal t 


way on 


clubs, 


are 


some 


busy 


for 


Government, 
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as any Washington correspondent will tell 
you today 

During 1953, congressional committees 
held 3,105 meetings and a survey shows that 
1.357, or 44 percent, wefe secret meetings 
held behind locked doors with press and 
public barred. : 

During 1954, congressional committees 
held 3.002 meetings and 1,231, or 41 percent, 
were held behind locked doors. 

Few of these secret meetings dealt with 
defense or security affairs. Instead, they 
dealt with virtually every matter before 
Congress. Nearly every one of the Appro- 
priations Committee meetings, in which our 
public servants decided how to spend the 
citizen’s tax funds, was held in secrecy. 

Much of this legislation conceived and 
congealed behind the locked doors of these 
secret congressional committee meetings was 
railroaded through Congress with a mini- 
mum of debate and with little opportunity 
for the restraint of public opinion to be ex- 
erted. Actually, some of it did not see the 
light of public print until it became law. 

In my correspondence with Members of 
the United States Senate over this matter, 
Senator JeNNeR, of Indiana, at that time 
chairman of the Senate Rules Committee, 
wrote me last April as follows: 

“Another reason for the railroading of leg- 
fslation through Congress is the very large 
role played in legislation by the bureaucracy 
of the executive branch. They frequently 
draft the bills. They write the arguments 
for the bills. They fill the Recorp of hearings 
on bills. They have supporting groups which 
come in and testify to the approved line. 
Ordinary citizens cannot meet such well- 
financed, well-organized competition. It 
may appear as if the sentiment is all in 
one direction on a bill and Congress hears 
little or no objection, and so moves quickly 
to pass it.” 

Now when you add Senator JENNER’'s damn- 
ing statement to the fact that nearly half 
of all congressional committee meetings are 
held secretly behind locked doors, you can 
reach only the conclusion that the ordinary 
American citizen has very little to say about 
our legislation. Under such a system, the 
ordinary American citizen is deprived by his 
elected representatives of his inherent right 
to exert constantly the pressure of public 
opinion upon his free Government. And 
any student of history soon learns that free 
government cannot long last in such secrecy. 

Senator FLANDERS, of Vermont, wrote me 
that the secret committee meetings were 
necessary to mark up bills and to prevent 
the Congressmen from being self-conscious 
and from dropping into oratory. Yet it is in 
the same peace and quiet of these secret 
meetings that amendments are tacked onto 
the bills and other changes made that the 
American people should know about at the 
time and not after the fact, when too often 
it has been too late. 

Senators Ho.Lianp, of my Florida, Suir 
of Maine, PAYNE, DIRKSEN, GILLETTE, WELKER, 
ELLENDER, and HENDRICKSON expressed great 
and tender concern over the danger of need- 
lessly ruining the reputations of witnesses 
and appointees before public meetings of 
the committees. But what about the case 
of Harry Dexter White, the Communist spy? 
His appointment was considered and con- 
firmed in a secret meeting of a Senate com- 
mittee and then railroaded through Con- 
How in the world can the interests 
American people be properly pro- 
tected unless all the facts are made public 
at the time and not after the fact, as in the 
case of White? 

Senator GoLpwarter, of Arizona, wrote me 
that he felt the American people would be 
more informed if their legislators are allowed 
to work in the privacy of their own argu- 
ments. Isn't this the modern philosophy 
in Federal Government today, that Govern- 
ment belongs to our public servants, and 


press 


of the 
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that the American people are entitled only 
to that information which our public serv- 
ants think they should have? 

Senator Haynben, of Arizona, wrote me that 
the secret meetings were necessary to pro- 
tect our Congressmen from the bureaucrats 
and the lobbyists. But what about the pro- 
tection of the American people from those 
same bureaucrats and lobbyists? What 
about giving the people a look at the bureau- 
crats and lobbyists in action? 

Senator MILirIKIn, of Colorado, wrote me 
that the publicizing of the committee’s work 
prior to final decision, and I use his exact 
words, “might lead the citizen into actions 
harmful to himself.” In reply, I asked the 
Senator if he could name just one case in 
all history where free, open government, 
under the constant restraint of an alert 
and informed public, has “led the citizen 
into actions harmful to himself.” On the 
other hand, any student can dig out of the 
pages of history thousands of cases wherein 
the politician, acting behind the locked doors 
of secret government, really dealt the citi- 
zen a knockout punch, 

Senator BENNETT, of Utah, wrote that it 
would be impossible for our Congressmen to 
reach a compromise in a public committee 
meeting. This poses an interesting ques- 
tion. Does free American government today 
consist of nothing more than a secret com- 
promise between two political parties with- 
out the restraint of the people's opinion? 
Isn't this a sad commentary on free govern- 
ment, anyway you look at it? : 

Later in our correspondence, Senator 
Bennetr wrote that if the congressional 
committee meetings were opened to the pub- 
lic, it would force the committees to adjourn 
to secret meetings in so-called smoke-filled 
rooms. In reply, I wrote that a group of 
Congressmen meeting unofficially in a smoke- 
filled room would have no Official power 
whatsoever. They could not draw a bill; 
they could not vote on a bill; they could 
reach no Official decision. And if the Ameri- 
can people ever tumbled to the fact that our 
legislation was being cooked up in a smoke- 
filled room, I am sure that we would have a 
new set of public servants in Congress after 
the next election. 

Senator Rosertson, of Virginia, suggested 
that I propose the plan of open meeting to 
the board of directors of my newspaper and 
invite the reporters of competitive news- 
papers to sit in on all meetings of our board 
of directors. In reply, I reminded the Sen- 
ator that American citizens, through con- 
siderable taxation, are stockholders in their 
Government and had the right to check on 
the actions of their public servants just as 
the stockholders of a newspaper have the 
right to check on the actions of their board 
of directors. 

Senator Ives, of New York, wrote me that 
the quiet atmosphere, divorced from the 
temptation of public expression or political 
maneuver to gain advantage in the eyes of 
the public was much more efficient than a 
public sounding board. In reply, I asked this 
question: Which is better for the people, the 
harmony of the secret communistic govern- 
ment in Russia, or the turbulence of free, 
open democratic government in America? 
I think the answer to this question also 
would answer all of the questions involved 
in the quiet atmosphere of any secret meet- 
ing in government. We cannot afford to 
sacrifice the basic freedom of our country 
for expediency or because another way is 
speedier, easier, or more efficient. The 
world’s history shows that once you sacrifice 
freedom, you regain .it only through blood- 
shed. 

Of the 62 Senators with whom I corre- 
sponded on this matter, only 25 stated they 
were for open committee meetings. And 
only 11 had the courage to state outright 
that they were opposed to the open meetings. 
The others hemmed about this qualifica- 


A} 
tion or hawed about that , 
Thirty did not even condescend 

my original letter. 

Now, 25 Senators are not a ver 
centage of the free world’s grea; 
tive body in favor of the free 
herent right to know about the 
ment. And it is with great 
tell you, after a number of years ; 
with this national problem, that ny 
people, including some within 
sion, think that a little secret ¢ 
all right. : 

Yet we can no more have a 


government than we can have a litt 


dom, a little justice, or a little m 
course, we do not have 
absolute justice, or absolute mo: 
Yet our adherence to these gre 
principles, even though we yield ; 
or compromise a little there in a 
tices, has give the world the 
civilization of all time. 

And I tell you with great per 
tion that should we ever veer aw 
absolute principles of freedom 
morality, even though we occas 
promise them in practice and 
to human frailties, we will consi 
American experiment to that lim 
civilizations. 

So I tell you also, with equal 
that we in the newspaper 


government, to fight with all our 
the absolute principle of freedom 
mation; 
that absolute principle, in the 
man frailties, that a free peo; 
guaranteed the maximum of in 
government, so necessary to rete 
freedom. 

Speaking of human frailties 
minded of a school board in South 
which closed its doors to both 
public last year. In defending 
action, its chairman announced to 
and I use his exact words: 

“You are crazy if you think 
to wash our dirty linen in publi 

It is a great pity that we do not 


we 


ernment today. There is, for inst 
question of our national security 


absolute 


professi 
deeply obligated, under the precepts 


are 


N 
of the free American press will quest 


2 


for it is only through upholding 


have 
unadulterated honesty in our Federa! G 


) editor 


right of the free American Governme 


withhold that 
to the enemy. 


obuse this privilege by the withh 
legitimate news in the name of 
security but which has nothing 
national security. 


Last May the House of Represent 


Armed Services Committee locked 
and held secret deliberations on 1 
a separate Air Academy. I wrote R 
ative Dewey SHort, of Missi 
chairman of the committee, abo 
ter of these locked doors. He re} 
this was a classified matter and 
arrogantly demanded to know w 
had even in writing him. Yet 
can citizen who pays taxes, I ¢ 
but wonder what political 
being exerted back of those 
first by rival armed services 
over the matter of a site for 
emy. And certainly the complete 
of all the facts and discussio: 
portant matter would not have 
and comfort to the enemy. 


I could go on for hours and 


pre 


the 1 


similar cases wherein our Federal )* 


have abused their privileges in 
tions to protect our national se 


news which would e 
national security and give aid and ¢ 
But every editor will q 
tion the right of the Federal politi 


> TY 


my time is limited and before I 


would like to dwell for a mome 
the precedent of secret Govei 
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« done to the rest of American 


ressmen may think a little secret 
n their committees is all right, 
cedent has so spread in Washing- 
we have developed a new 
rovernment. In most of our 
executive agencies and bureaus, 
largely is conducted behind the 
of the secret executive session; 
and records of Government 
and the people are spoon-fed 
only in the form of handout 
Government press agents, 
propaganda carefully de- 
e and prolong the political 
rests of the officeholder. More 
r public servants, once elected 
i, assume that the people's busi- 
private domain and that any 
ice raised against this philosophy 
a deadly enemy. 
nths ago President Eisenhower 
dent Truman’s Executive order 
ight to certain Federal officials 
facts of Government in behalf 
security. He eliminated the 
“restricted” but retained the 
ifications of “confidential,” 

d “top secret.” 

id have released a mass of in- 
particularly from the Department 
‘put it didn’t work out this way. 

1954, a Department of Defense 
reated a new classification for 
only, and it set forth the pur- 

ire the proper custody, preser- 

i use of official information which 
tection in the public interest. 
partment of State a short time 
ted this same new classification 
ial use only, and then stamped 
en its press clippings. 

1 view of the precedent of congres- 
mmittee secrecy on matters of the 
business not concerned with na- 
ity, why shouldn’t our other 
vernmental agencies protect the 
arring the people from even look- 

he press clippings they save? 
houldn’t the appointed public ser- 
ff the executive branch of our Gov- 
nt lock out the people from their 
if the elected public servants 
egislative branch can get away with 
here shall we draw the line on a little 

vernment? 

thermore, the congressional precedent 

is spreading to the lower levels 

rican Government. And, when a 

chool board and North Carolina leg- 

ise up and announce that they are 

deliberate their people’s business in 

secrecy just so long as Congress deliberates 

the American people’s business in commit- 

€ secrecy, then I say in all sincerity that 

the time has come for our Congressmen to 

examine their consciences over the matter 

of freedom of information, or the American 

people's right to Know about their Govern- 
ment 


Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Pec House in Committee of the Whole 
“use on the State of the Union had under 
“sideration the bill (H. R. 4644) to in- 


crease the rates of basic salary of postmasters, 
officers, supervisors, and employees in the 
postal fleld service, to eliminate certain sal- 
ary inequities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, out 
of a sense of simple justice I am impelled 
to urge prompt passage of this bill, H. R. 
4644, designed to extend a reasonable 
cost of living pay adjustment to our 
postal employees. 

We all know that whenever the cost of 
living rises, as it has been doing for the 
past several years, persons with fixed 
incomes suffer the most. Some workers 
can obtain raises to offset at least a por- 
tion of the increased cost of living, but 
those whose incomes are stationary or 
whose salaries are set by law have se- 
rious trouble trying to keep up with ris- 
ing prices and maintain their family on 
a decent livin: 

Such is the current predicament of our 
Federal employees. Their salaries are 
set by law, and it takes action by the 
Congress to raise their compensation. 
An important consideration in this con- 
nection is that while Federal employees 
may organize, they are not allowed to 
strike; and, to have the record present 
the truth on this subject, let us remind 
ourselves that they have never shown any 
disposition to strike. They have been 
content to rely upon a sense of fair play 
on the part of Congress and the general 
public. 

May I also remind you that the best 
insurance against any misguided recep- 
tion of false Communist propaganda by 
our Government employees is to wisely 
and practically extend them adequate 
salary compensation. 

It is only ordinary commonsense and 
recognition of the facts of life that if 
our Government emplovees are suffi- 
ciently compensated to enable them to 
reasonably meet their personal and 
family obligations with confidence and 
a high morale, then there will be no 
doubt of their loyalty as good Americans 
and their repudiation of Communist 
ideas. 


scale 


Two Hundred and Twenty-five Million 
Dollars for Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 21, 1955: 

Two HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION 

DOLLARS FOR HOUSING 

The soundness of New York City’s future 
in many respects, social and economic, de- 
pends on the clean-up of slums and the sat- 
isfactory supply of decent housing. Hence 
we welcome the $225 million housing plans, 
combining Federal and city aid, approved by 
the board of estimate. 

Of the 14,915-family apartment units pro- 
posed 8,230 in nine projects would be federally 
subsidized low-rent dwellings. These might 
rent for about $10.50 a room and would be 
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lMmited ordinarily to families whose income 
ranged from 83,000 to 63,700, depending « 
the number of children. The subsidy goes 
to keeping down the rent. The city hous- 
ing authority pays yearly to the city, in lieu 
of real-estate taxes, an amount of money 
equal to about 10 percent of rental i: 
after light and gas. 

The no-cash-subsidy part of the new pro- 
ram will provide 6.685 dwell) 
projects at a rental of perhay 
room. Income limits to be eligible for these 
apartments have not yet but sir 
lar, though less expensively constructed, 
housing allowed family income to range be- 
tween $4,100 and $5,400, also depending 
size of the family rhe city rece 

based on th alue of the site (p 
proveme 


then «¢ 


COrTne 


units in 8 
820 to $22 a 


been set 


» acquired at tl 
Neither of se types of publi 
an innovat The no-cas} 
was used the O'Dwyer regim 
policy of combining low-rent 
income housing in 
planned in some cases 
parture. This should « 
ed community, and be a 
to improvement of the surrou: 
Warren Moscow, execut 
city housing authority, invites 
tal to and supplant 
builder of any of the middle-ir 
under the newly liberalized tax-relief hx 
ing legislation approved by Governor Harri 
man There is still plenty of work for pri- 
vate and public capital to do for 
New York, and there is—we are 
say—a great deal of building underway 
There are sound reasons for the optimism 
Mayor Wagner expressed in a speech early 
this week about the city’s future The pres- 
ent stage of troubled self-examination and 
expenditure of greater 
fields may later be 
ing point for the 


the same 
is A Cr 
reate at 


greater 


come in 


icon 


housings 


happy t 


exertion il several 
seen to have turn- 
better. 


bee a 


Favor Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin 
Speaker, under leave to revise and 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
RECORD a resolution adopted by the exec- 
utive board of the Wisconsin State 
Council of Carpenters in support of the 
Hells Canyon Dam as a multiple powe 
and irrigation project. 

Following is the full text of the resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas Senate bill 
Senator WAyNE Morse, of Oregon 
other Senators, proposes the erection of a 
federally financed high dam at Hells Canyon 
which would develop the full hydroelectric 
potential of the site and, in additio: it 
would provide water for irrigation, naviga- 
tion, and a Maximum amount of 
trol; and 

Whereas the erection of a high da 
Hells Canyon would be far superior t 
proposal of building a series of low dams 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Wisconsin State Council of Carpenters, as- 
sembled in semiannual meeting in Madison, 
Wis., on April 21, 1955, go on record favoring 
the enactment of Senate bill 1333 and the 
erection of a federally financed high dam at 
Helis Canyon; and be it further 


Mr. 


ex- 


1333, introduced 


ana 


flood con- 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Wisconsin Representatives 
in Congress and to the Nation Hells Canyon 
Association, 1135 East Salmon Street, Port- 
land. Oreg. to Senator JaMes E. Murray, 
chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee: to Senator WAYNE Morse; and to the 
veneral office of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America at Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 





Editorial Tribute to Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT ES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, under the able direction of Chan- 
cellor Charles D. Byrne, has stood firm 
for academic freedom and open discus- 
sion, in having Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
man and Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
speak on the Oregon campuses, 

Despite the threats and attempts to 
stifle free discussion by a small minority, 
Oregon, unlike her neighboring State 
university, has stood firm. 

Bishop Oxnam spoke in Portland at 
Portland State College, under the aus- 
pices of Methodist Bishop A. Raymond 
Grant, an outstanding churchman and 
religious leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an able editorial of April 14, 
1955, from the Register-Guard, of 
Eugene. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

How SUBVERSIVE WAS THE BISHOP? 

The Eugene Freedom Club, in a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin circulated by mail, criti- 
cizes this newspaper for incomplete report- 
ing The club complains that our precede 
stories about the university appearance of 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam failed to include 
specific information about the subversive 
organizations and publications with which 
he had been associated. To a degree we 
plead guilty. At the same time we 100k 
askance at the report of the Freedom Club. 
Charges, we think, should not be published 
without an answer to those charges, when 
such answers are available. 

It is of the greatest importance that the 
bishop was not summoned to testify before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. He asked to appear to clear up 
matters that had caused the committee to 
mention him unfavorably over a period of 
7 years. 

The bulletin points out that Congressman 
DONALD JACKSON, of California, called the 
bishop “one who served God on Sunday and 
Communist fronts the balance of the week.” 
More of this quotation should be used to 
give a better picture of Mr. Jackson. After 
referring to the bishop as a gentleman who 
now presumes to criticize the work of your 
House committee in its investigation of 
identified Communists, Mr. Jackson said: 

“Bishop Bromley (sic) has been to the 
Communist front what Man-O’-War was to 
thoroughbred horseracing, and no one ex- 
cept the good bishop pays much attention 
to his ft nations these days. Having 
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served God on Sunday and the Communist 
front for the balance of the week over such 
a long period of time, it is no great wonder 
that the bishop sees an investigating com- 
mittee in every vestry.” 

The Freedom Club bulletin sets out that 
the bishop was associated with seven organ- 
izations and publications it calls ‘“subver- 
sive.” Also, it says, there are 8 more which 
it doesn't list. Let’s look at the 7: 

“1. The National Council of American So- 
viet Friendship. During the war he ad- 
dressed a meeting of this group. Also at the 
mreeting were Edward Stettinius, Jr., the 
Earl of Halifax, Henry J. Kaiser, Philip Mur- 
ray, William Green, A. F. Whitney, and 
Serge Koussevitsky. Messages came from 
Generals Eisenhower, Devers, and Patch. In 
November 1945, General Eisenhower said ina 
message to the council, “I wish your council 
the utmost success in the worthy work it has 
undertaken.” After the war Bishop Oxnam 
resigned from the group. 

“2. The Protestant -and the Protestant Di- 
gest, magazines cited as subversive. He was 
an editorial advisor for a short time, al- 
though he never attended a board meeting. 
He resigned February 11, 1942, when he sus- 
pected the publications might be party line. 

“3. Soviet Russia Today, another magazine. 
He wrote an article for it in April 1945, before 
the European war was over. Two United 
States Senators also contributed. 

“4,5, and 6. The American Committee for 
Spanish Freedom, the Medical Bureau and 
the North American Committee to Aid Span- 
ish Democracy. These organizations flour- 
ished during the Spanish civil war. He be- 
longed because “I despised Franco and that 
entire regime, just as I did Stalin and the 
regime in Russia today.”” He contended that 
at the beginning of the Spanish war the 
Nazis were not supporting Franco and the 
Communists were not supporting the Span- 
ish Republicans. He argued it was proper for 
a clergyman to be interested in aiding vic- 
tims of war. 

“7. The Methodist Committee for Social 
Service. The bishop questions the subver- 
sive character of this organization at the 
time he belonged. There appears to be a 
confusion between this group and the Meth- 
odist Committee for Social Action, a later 
group with which he was not connected and 
for which he makes no defense.” 

These facts ought to be as important in a 
discussion of the bishop’s background as the 
fact that he was cited by the committee. 
When the bishop was here this week he 
complained that the Velde committee was 
“less interested in getting facts than in get- 
ting me.” The same criticism, it appears, 
may be leveled at the Freedom Club. 

Tuesday morning the bishop read the 
Freedom Club’s bulletin and said, “My oh my. 
How do they spend their time?” It’s an ex- 
cellent question. 





Thanks to My Sons in the Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the’ Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a very outstanding letter to the 
editor, written by Mrs. George Poppen, 
of Carthage, S. Dak., and printed in the 
Daily Plainsman, of Huron, S. Dak. The 
Members of Congress who have voted on 
the question of requiring military service 
will find that one mother has put into 
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words what millions of parents m.. 
have felt in greater or lesser decres 

There being no objection, the Jo::.. 
was ordered to be printed in 
ORD, as follows: 

“So Lonc” 
To the EpiTor: 

I just said ‘so long” to my younges: 
for what I hope to be the last time whi) 
is in the military service. We had a a g 
ful month together while he was how, 
Navy leave, after 30 months, 29 of then i : 
at NSC, at Pearl Harbor. He is no lo; ae 
boy who entered the Navy 3 years a 
man with grown up thoughts and ide 

He will soon be free to make plan rt 
future, like attending college and taking 
a profession or whatever the future has 
store for him. He like his brothers } 
him had to give a few years of his life t, 
Uncle Sam. One served in the Army durino 
World War II and another served in th. 
Navy, part of that time in the Koregy 
incident. 

Iam not a hero mother. Each time one of 
them had to leave I would have stopped him 
if I could. Had heard about boys getting 
deferred, but strings always had to be p ied. 
besides didn’t know what strings to pu 
Like many mothers I voiced the thought 
“why mine, some don’t have to go.” After 
each one graduated from high school there 
was always that universal call from Uncle 
Sam to be reckoned with first of all 

So I said “so long” time and again 

Army basic, Navy boot, at least my vo- 
cabulary was enlarged, words I never knew 
existed became household language 

Short furloughs, hectic days mostly from 
the day of homecoming until that awful « 
of parting again. Now for me that is nearly 
over. I can look back with a mixture of fee!- 
ings. The heartache and tears are in the 
past now, and a feeling of pride is 
to the fore. 

Bad as I hated to see them go I know 
now I was proud of them because they were 
going out to do their bit for our great - 
try. Sure, they did no more than what 
thousands of other mothers and sons have 
done or are doing, but we all feel that our 
boy is a bit special. 

I was proud of their letters, of each new 
rate, of little gifts. How many get a corsage 
of orchids all the way from Hawaii to wear 
to a mother-daughter banquet? When 
something hurt them I hurt and when 
things were going smooth I was happy. I 
learned about boot and basic, bivouac, hit 
the deck, and short timers’ attitude, etc, 
thanks to my sons in service. 

Right now there is a lump In my throat, 
but remembering past experiences, I know 
there will soon be letters telling about new 
interests. New duty, new officers, most of 
them fine understanding fellows, new bud- 
dies, and of a happy meeting with an ¢ 
one. Best of all soon I shall share plans for 
the future, be it school or a job 


the RE 





It’s “‘so long” today, but in a few months 
there will be “Hi, Fritz” welcome home 
Mrs. GEorGE PopPeN 
Carthage, S. Dak 





To Private Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks I inciucs 
herewith an editorial by Mr. fs 
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blished in the McMinville 
ephone Register: 
To PrRIvATE HANDS 
letion of the sale of 24 syn- 
processing plants the Govern- 
cen itself out of still another 
e Government built the syn- 
plants early in World War II 
the loss of natural rubber 
$700 million in Federal funds 
the project, but because of 
f the need there was little in- 
unt the cost. Experiments to 
rubber had gone on for 
results. The wartime pro- 
i a usable product in a mat- 


want 
ial 


fact that the plants were built 
t extravagant conditions, the 
disposal board has realized 

0 million in the sale. 
riticism that the Government’s 
ion has fostered concentration 
inufacture in a few giant cor- 
is unfounded. Buyers have in- 
tig Four in the rubber industry— 
ndyear, Goodrich, and United 
as well as several syndicates. 
tion of the plants will lead to 
e competition among rubber 
on a more equal footing. 
of the sale who shout ‘“‘monop- 

Government monopoly, 
ions set up by Congress require 
ers to guarantee continued sup- 
ill business, to produce a mini- 
000 tons of general-purpose syn- 
annually and to return the 
he Government in event of a 
emergency affecting rubber supplies. 
basic provision is Washington’s 
f ownership of a prime indus- 

to private hands, 


rubber 


Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 
House in Committee of the Whole 
the State of the Union had under 
ion the bill (H. R. 4644) to increase 
‘f basic salary of postmasters, offi- 
visors, and employees in the postal 
e, to eliminate certain salary in- 
nd for other purposes. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, during the 
1 and the present Congress, I intro- 
islation providing a substan- 
ncrease for postal employees. 
consistently supported a pay 
t least 10 percent for all Fed- 


loyees, 


would therefore like to state my 
‘ for voting against the inadequate 
raise and reclassification bill re- 
d out by the Murray committee and 
the amendments offered by the 
“ueman from California [Mr. Moss]. 
tO lieve that the amount provided in 
“is Dil as amended, is insufficient, in- 
“94 and unfair to postal workers. 
* tee] that these faithful public servants 
- enutled to an increase of at least 
») Percent and I regret very much that 
“ie Members of the House have not been 


iced le 


quate, 


permitted to vote for that increase as 
provided in S. 1 when that bill passed 
the Senate. 

Because of my strong feelings in this 
matter, I cannot, in good conscience, 
vote for the small increase provided by 
the House version of this legislation as 
presented to us today. Further, it is my 
conviction that post office employees 
should not be forced to accept a reclassi- 
fication plan they do not want. 


Tribute to Tamara Jaffe, Queen of Annual 
May Festival at Lewis and Clark 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
success story, created by hard work and 
deep suffering, including escape 10 years 
ago from the bonds of communism, is 
the story of Tamara Jaffe, who will be 
crowned queen of the annual May festi- 
val at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oreg., May 6 and 7. 

Tamara Jaffe stands as proof of the 
important and exceptional contributions 
new Americans are making in our cul- 
tural and social life. 

Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
for whom Lewis and Clark College was 
named, stand as honored names this year 
as our Nation celebrates the sesquicen- 
tennial of the completion of the great 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

Mr. President, it is with much pleasure 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEecorp 
this tribute to Miss Tamara Jaffe from 
the columns of the Oregon Journal of 
April 14. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Gm WuHo EscaPpep Rens CHOSEN COLLEGE 
QUEEN 

Tamara Jaffe, who 10 years ago escaped 
from the Communists and started life anew 
in the United States, will reign as queen of 
the annual May fete at Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege May 6 and 7. 

For Tamara, the festival will be 2 days of 
happiness, something she has known little 
of in her 22 years of life. 

Born of Russian parents in Berlin, Ger- 
many, Tamara, with her mcther and two 
brothers, was deported to Siberia in 1941. 
There, they spent 4 years of primitive ex- 
istence on a collective farm. Her mother 
and brothers eventually died of the rugged 
life, cold weather, and poor food. 

To escape the Communists, Tamara finally 
posed as the adopted daughter of a British 
woman and, with the help of the British 
Ambassador, they fled through Finland and 
Sweden and then to England. After nearly a 
year in a London boarding school she re- 
ceived permission to come to Portland to 
join her father, Boris, whom she had not 
seen in 7 years. 

The pretty brunette speaks German, 
French, Spanish, and Russian in addition to 
near-perfect English. She is a _ political 
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science major and plans for a career in the 
United States Foreign Service after gradu- 
ate study. 

Tamara cooks and keeps house 
father, sews and works after 
salesgirl in a downtown store 

Others in her court are Catherine Delis- 
traty, Portland, and Joanne Forstrom, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., crown princesses; Elsie Baker, 
Portland, senior princess; Alice Schmidt, 
Lebanon, junior princess; Marilyn McLean, 
Tigard, sophomore princess; and Verle Pil- 
ling, Portiand, freshman princess 


for her 
school as a 


Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, George 
W. Healy, Jr., editor of the highly re- 
spected and influential New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, has rendered a public 
service in having reproduced a series of 
editorials on the subject of the explo- 
sively controversial tidelands issue I 
hope I will render a service in having 
these illuminating editorials reproduced 
here and spread on the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune has 
never faltered in its stalwart support of 
the individual States in their fight to 
retain title to that which they lawfully 
possess. Now that it has been deter- 
mined by the Congress that the States 
do have the right of possession to their 
tidelands, the new issue of just what do 
the tidelands consist has been raised by 
those diehards who refuse to accept the 
decision of the Congress in its full mean- 
ing and embrace. While one part of the 
fight has been won, much remains be- 
fore a full and complete victory becomes 
final. 

The consistent fight of the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune has been one of 
the brightest spots in the unfalterin; 
battle to retain for the individual States 
that which belongs to them. The posi- 
tion of the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
in this instance only reflects the posi- 
tion which it has consistently taken 
whenever the rights of the individual 
States have been challenged or involved 
Its editorials have always spoken out 
against violation in any form of the 
fundamental principle that each State 
of the United States is a sovereign State 

Any comment on the long and hard 
fight to restore the tidelands to the 
States would be incomplete without 
mention and full recognition of the role 
played in the fight by Judge Leander H 
Perez, of Louisiana. True, there were 
many who contributed their full ability 
to the fight to restore the tidelands. The 
roll will be long when called but at the 
head of the list will be the name of Judge 
Perez. 

When others grew feint of heart ana 
others were tempted to compromise, and 
still others were frustrated to the point 
of surrender, it was Judge Perez who 
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never even momentarily faltered or 
hesitated. Even today when there are 
those who would settle for less than what 
richtfully belongs to them, Judge Perez 
stands as the uncompromising foe who 
of any individual or any group who 
would take an infinitesimal part of that 
which rightfully belongs to the individ- 
ual States. 

Fighters like Judge Perez are neces- 
sarily positive and determined men. 
Their objective is the success of their 
cause and not the niceties and subtleties 
of the suave compromiser or the clever 
manipulator. These kind of men and 
these kind of leaders fight to the death 
for that in which they believe. So it is 
with Judge Perez, and better is his State 
and his Nation for such a fighter. There 
are those who will disagree with him 
but there are none who will challenge 
his courage and his determination nor 
his resourcefulness in battle. I again 
salute him. 

Here are the series of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune editorials to which I 
have referred: 

ALL WANT MINERALS MONEY; FLOW SHOULD BE 
INCREASED 


Three recent developments in the situation 
affecting revenues received by the State of 
Louisiana from offshore minerals, it seems 
to us, merit extended comment. 

First of these was the repeated statement 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
that Louisiana's tidelands claim is one based 
on a 3-league, rather than a 3-mile limit. 
Although, after prompting, the Secretary 
said that he had intended to testify before 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
the Federal Government claims title to sub- 
merged lands beyOnd a line 3 miles from 
the Louisiana coast, his actual testimony to 
the contrary appears to us to have been 
significant. 

The second of the developments was the 
issuance of a statement by Fred S. LeBlanc, 
attorney general of Louisiana, that the State 
will go to court relatively soon to sustain 
Louisiana’s boundaries. it is and should be 
the State’s contention, in our opinion, that 
the Louisiana boundary is 3 leagues, slightly 
more than 10 miles, beyond the coastline, 

Third of the developments was a continu- 
ing action by State and city agencies to find 
ways to spend the money which Louisiana 
is receiving from offshore minerals. Most 
recent of the spending suggestions was a 
recommendation by city officials of New 
Orleans that tidelands oil revenues be used 
to pay part of the cost of a new incinerator 
here 

For many months this newspaper has con- 
tended that first call on money received 
through the sale of the State's mineral 
wealth should be conceded to elimination or 
reduction of the staggering State debt. 

To exhaust the mineral resources of 
Louisiana without reducing the debt of 
Louisiana, we submit, would be worse than 
folly. 

The joint committee of the Louisiana 
Legislature which is headed by Senator 
W. M. Rainach has accepted suggestions that 
tidelands money be used to retire the public 
debt, with amendments. 

This committee believes that the money 
should be used three ways: One-third to re- 
tire the State debt, one-third to improve the 
State school system, and one-third to build 
and maintain highways. 

A firm dedication of the minerals revenue 
to the purposes recommended by this com- 
mittee, it seems to us, would be wise. Cer- 
tainly it would prevent dissipation of the 
windfall which won't last forever to pay in- 
flated current expenses, 
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In the first quarter of 1955, royalties, 
bonuses and rentais received by the State 
from its mineral lands aggregated $33,908,- 
707. These figures were obtained from the 
office of Mrs. Ellen Bryan Moore, register of 
the State land office. 

Of this income, slightly more than $14,- 
800,000 was from offshore minerals and more 
than $19 million was from inshore royalties, 
bonuses and rentals. 

If the rate of the first quarter is continued 
throughout 1955, the State’s income from its 
minerals—exclusive of severance taxes—will 
exceed $130 million. 

This income, of course, is tremendous; but 
in the opinion of students of the situation, 
Louisiana still is not receiving its just re- 
turns from minerals being severed from sub- 
merged lands off its shores. 

One of these students, Leander H. Perez, 
is convinced that a positive stand by the 
State to protect its claim to all lands within 
its historic boundaries should substantially 
increase the revenue realized by the State 
from its minerals. 

An elaboration of this thesis will be pre- 
sented in succeeding editorials in this series. 





Does STaTE Ger Just SHARE? 


As interpreted by laymen, including Pres!- 
dent Eisenhower, the Tidelands Act of 1953 
was intended to restore to the coastal States 
their offshore lands whose title was placed in 
question by a United States Supreme Court 
decision. This decision held that the: Fed- 
eral Government had “paramount rights” in 
these lands. 

To a large degree, the desired result has 
been achieved. Enactment of the legislation 
which had support of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration opened up development of 
offshore oil and gas fields which had been 
nalted by the efforts of the Truman admin- 
istration to take over the tidelands for the 
Central Government. 

In the first quarter of 1955 the State of 
Louisiana received approximately $15 million 
as its share of royalties, rentals, and bonuses 
from offshore mineral leases. 

The greater number of these leases, if not 
all of them, were within 3 miles of the State’s 
coastal line—that is the coastline estab- 
lished by the United States Coast Guard as 
marking the end of inland waters and the 
beginning of the open sea. 

Despite the language of the Tidelands Act 
referring to the State's coast, lessees holding 
mineral leases within this coastline estab- 
lished by the United States Coast Guard paid 
oil royalties to the Federal Government, in- 
stead of to the State on approximately 20 
million barrels of petroleum produced under 
42 State leases up to December 1954. 

Collection of this revenue by the Federal 
Government, as we see the situation, reflects 
an attitude in Washington which is not justi- 
fied by existing or past circumstances. 

We believe that the State is entitled to 
revenues from all lands between its shores 
and a line 3 leagues beyond its coastline. 
Certainly, as we understand the situation, 
Louisiana is entitled to all revenues from 
lands within its coastline. 

The Federal position, it seems to us, its 
founded on a contention that there is some- 
thing indefinite or obscure about the phrase 
“coastline.” 

Under an act of February 1807, Congress 
authorized the President to cause a survey 
to be taken “of the coast of the United States, 
in which shall be designated the islands and 
shoals, with the roads or places of anchor- 
age, within 20 leagues of any part of the 
shores of the United States.” 

This act, obviously, emphasized the dif- 
ference between “shores” and “coast or coast- 
line.” 

Under a later act of Congress the United 
States Coast Guard was authorized to, and 
did, establish the coastline of Louisiana—as 
well as of other States. This line is the same 
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line as that redefined under I 
It extends from Chandeleuer Lio} 
a curved line following establj hed a whe 
navigation, including Pass-a-Loutre 4...” 
whistle buoy 4, South Pass lighteq yy. 
buoy 2, Southwest Pass entrance on... 
lighted whistle buoy, Ship Shoal ligh:), 
Calcasieu Pass lighted whistle buoy 1 ee 
Sabine Pass lighted whistle buoy j : 

Some of the revenues going to the Pedery 
Government instead of to the State , 
ernment are from leases On submergeg io x 
within this well-defined coast | ore 

When Attorney General Fred S. Lepian 
goes to court to “sustain Louisiana ound. 
aries,’”’ it seems to us he should seek to ec: 
lish the State’s claim to this particular m), 
eral revenue, 
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LOUISIANA’S CLAIM TO LAND 3 Leac: 
From Coast 


Under the Tidelands Act of 1953 “title 


and ownership of the lands beneath nay. 
gable waters within the boundaries of thy 
respective States, and the natural resources 


within such lands and waters” were “vesteq 
in and assigned to” the respective States 

A section of the Tidelands Act provided 
further that the “seaward boundary of ear 
original coastal State is hereby approved 
and confirmed as a line 3 geographical miles 
distant from its coastline.” This sect 
provided aiso, however, States admitted to 
the Union after its original formation might 
establish such boundaries but that “nothing 
in this section is to be construed as ques- 
tioning or in any manner prejudicing the 
existence of any State’s seaward boundary 
beyond 3 geographical miles if it was so pro- 
vided by the Constitution or laws prior to 
or at the time such State became a member 
of the Union, or if it has been heretofore 
approved by Congress.” 

The latter provision apparently 
tended particularly for the benefit of Texas 
which was a republic before it became a 
State—under a treaty establishing its bound 
ary 3 leagues, instead of 3 miles, beyond is 
coast line. 

This provision appears to us to apply 
also to Louisiana, giving this State tite 
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to submerged lands 3 leagues beyond is 
coast line. 
Reason for this interpretation is the 


language of the act of Congress of April 3 
1812, under which Louisiana became a5 
of the Union, 

This act of admission established the sea- 
ward boundary of the new State at pe 
leagues of the coast.” 

That the Congress acknowledged that 
could neither take away from nor add Wa 
State’s territory was manifested a few days 


later, on April 14, 1812. On this date the 
Congress added to Louisiana lands wi 
had been claimed by Spain, which are 
known today as the Florida parishes 


case the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
shall consent thereto.” 

The Louisiana Legislature subsequeniy 
did “consent to” the Florida parishes 
added to the State. 

In view of the language of the act w! 
admitted Louisiana as a State and of ( 
gress’ acknowledgement that it lacked | 
power to take from or add to a 5! 
tory, without its consent, it seems ww ls 
clear that Louisiana had a boundary mo 
than three miles beyond its coast (1! 
the time such State became a member 
the Union.” 

During prohibition it was generally 
derstood that the Federal Government 
no jurisdiction “beyond the 3-mie ! 
This understanding was shaken 
by the “I’m Alone” case—in which th 
running boat I’m Alone was capture 
beyond this “3-mile” limit. 

Whatever the origin of this popuiar “©” 
ception or misconception, it has no supp 
in the language of the 1783 Treaty of In@ 

















settled the Revolutionary 


the poundaries of States then 
Atlantic Ocean and the Great 


a ecause the Atlantic coast States 
ial interest in fishing, the 
the original States touching 
e fixed by the treaty at “20 
shore” into the Atlantic 


va ( ntal Congress on August 4, 
tructed the treaty commis- 
Continental Congress to in- 
league boundary as an ulti- 


ina was admitted as a State, 

idary three leagues from its 

ea of the Louisiana territory— 

early maps—extended even 

ir the Gulf of Mexico, to the edge 
Continental Shelf. 

us that State officials are obli- 

tain Louisiana’s right to the 

nds three leagues beyond its 





Resist BUREAUCRAT ATTEMPTS TO FIx 
BOUNDARIES 


ears ago, during the Truman ad- 
nist! n, an agent of the United States 

rtment of the Interior prepared a map 
showing where the Department 
elieved Louisiana State jurisdiction ended 
and Federal jurisdiction began. 

This newspaper published that map, with 
‘ n t that—by strange coincidence— 
the line drawn by the agent to divide State 

n m Federal lands cut across the en- 
trances of bays in which there was no oil 
tion but drove deep into bays and 
here there were producing oil wells. 

* by dispatches from Washington, 
there still are employees in the Interior De- 
t who think that they have the power 

determine where Louisiana’s lands stop 
and where Federal lands begin. 

As a matter of record, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had little, if any, interest in the 
so-called tidelands until oil was discovered 
bmerged lands off the shores of Cali- 
ia and Louisiana, 

A as a matter of record, the Federal 

ngress never has given to the Department 
of the Interior the power to establish State 
boundaries or, for that matter, to fix coast- 
lines. Congress first made the President 
responsible for establishing coastlines. 
Later the responsibility was shifted, by law, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and then to 
the Secretary of Commerce and, finally, in 
1946, to the commandant of the Coast Guard. 

An attempt was made to legally authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to “define and 
publish lines” marking areas of State Jjuris- 
diction, but this authority was taken out of 
the Tidelands Act of 1953 before its final 
passage 


Ney ertheless, 


the « 


nartmel 





Washington correspondents, 
ig this newspaper’s Paul Wooton, 
have » been informed that the Department of 
the Interior is haying its agents make aerial 
pictures, draw maps, and perform other 
work to “establish State boundaries.” This 

pparently is being done on the theory that 
the Department of the Interior has authority 
to decide what oil belongs to the States and 
8 oil belongs to the Federal Government 

oe 1 petroleum is produced from offshore 
This theory, we contend, has no basis in 
_ and should be discarded, in addition, on 
he basis of practical considerations. The 
os of the department of the interior in 
; Federal oil lands, before the adop- 
{ the Tidelands Act of 1953 and of the 
‘nion statute which provided for the 
partnent’s leasing of mineral lands in the 
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oo continental shelf, was far from bril- 
“ant, Federal oil lands were leased for 50 


ey 


Cents per 


acre when adjoining State and 
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private lands were leased for many dollars 
per acre. 

Just because the Federal department re- 
ceived a surprising $250 million when it 
opened its first bids for leases on the Outer 
Continental Shelf—after adopting bidding 
procedures formerly used only by the 
States—is no justification for it to follow 
bureaucratic precedent and try to take in 
more territory than the law allows. 

The only authority which the interior de- 
partment has to justify its recent actions 
is an interim agreement reached with Gov. 
Robert F. Kennon and members of the State 
mineral board. 

This “interim agreement” was reached, 
dispatches reported, “in an atmosphere of 
mutual cooperation” on September 28, 1954, 
to prevent State and Interior Department 
officials from seeking bids for leases on the 
same tracts of land. 

At that time Governor Kennon said that 
the State government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should seek some agreement on 
what is the shoreline of Louisiana. Since 
the Tidelands Act is concerned with the 
State’s coastline, rather than its shoreline, 
and since the Coast Guard definitely has 
established the State’s coastline, it is dif- 
ficult for us to comprehénd why officials of 
either the Federal Government or the State 
government should be bothering about a 
shoreline. 

The Tidelands Act itself defines coastline 
as the seaward limit of inland waters. This 
is the line as defined and established by the 
Coast Guard and, obviously, is a definite line. 
In most places the Louisiana shoreline is an 
indefinite, shifting line—depending on tides, 
wave wash, accretion and other factors. 

The full definition of coastline contained 
in the Tidelands Act is: “‘The term ‘coastline’ 
means the line of ordinary low water along 
the portion of the coast which is in direct 
contact with the open sea and the line 
marking the seaward limit of inland waters.” 

As we view the situation, there is nothing 
vague or complicated about this definition. 

Since the act of Congress which admitted 
Louisiana as a State in 1812 fixed its seaward 
boundary within 3 leagues of coast, since the 
Coast Guard established the State’s coast 
line, and since the Tidelands Act restored to 
the States lands within their historic bound- 
aries, there seems to us no justification for 
discussion of shore lines or other factors 
which should have no bearing on the matter. 

The “interim agreement” reached by the 
State and Federal officials, we believe, should 
be discarded in favor of a permanent agree- 
ment, in which the Department of the In- 
terior should recognize the realities of both 
the letter and spirit of the Tidelands Act of 
1953. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
in an appearance before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, recently said that 3 
leagues, instead of 3 miles ,applied to Louisi- 
ana as well as to Texas—in the determina- 
tion of off-coast State boundaries. 

The printed report of the executive hearing 
contained the following: 

“Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Secretary, I would 
like to ask you further about the drilling off 
the coast of Louisiana. This is, of course, 
outside the limit of 3144 miles. 

“Secretary McKay. It is 3 leagues down 
there, Congressman MAGNUSON. 

“Mr. MaGNUSON. I was under the impres- 
sion that the 3 leagues only applied in the 
case of Texas. 

“Secretary MCKay. It applies both in the 
case of Texas and Louisiana. 

“Mr. MAGNUSON. It applies in both States? 

“SECRETARY MCKAY. Yes, sir. 

An attorney for the Interior Department 
immediately expressed belief that Secretary 
McKay had made a “slip of the tongue.” 
Next day Secretary McKay wrote the commit- 
tee chairman saying that the Department 
supports the contention that the Federal 
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Government owns lands “3 geographical 
miles off the coast of Louisiana.” 

Secretary McKay, it seems to us, was cor- 
rect when he said, “It is 3 leagues down there 
Congressman MAGNUSON.” 








A Congressman’s Periodical Report to the 


People of Cleveland and Ohio 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert my address delivered 
over radio station WHK, Cleveland, on 
April 24, titled “‘A Congressman’'s Period- 
ical Report to the People of Cleveland 
and Ohio”: 


During the past week there have been 
many interesting and indeed important 
events on the Washington scene. There 
have been developments in the international 
field, with which we are very much con- 
cerned, because they have a direct bearing 
on the security and well-being of each and 
every American. 

Last week was 


EXTEI 


highlighted by a dinner 
honoring Sam Rayspurn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, which brought 
together some 3,500 leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party from all 48 States. Former 
President Truman was among the speakers 
and he gave every evidence that he had lost 
none of his old fire and persuasiveness as a 
campaigner. There was an atmosphere which 
gave every indication that the rank and file 
membership of the Democratic Party is 
looking forward to a new and inspired lead- 
ership within the ranks of the party. The 
inspiration of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson and Woodrow Wilson was in abun- 
dant evidence at this national Democratic 
dinner and I have every reason to believe 
that the party will present to the people in 
1956 a program based upon the great ideals 
expressed by Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson. 
The Democratic Party, by its tradition, has 
offered the best leadership toward the goal 
of world peace with freedom and justice for 
all. 

Congress debated the appropriation bil! for 
the United States Information Agency. 
During the debate, I made one basic criti- 
cism. My criticism was that we have failed 
to fully understand the tremendous power 
for good inherent in the United States infor- 
mation programs and the relationship they 
have to the urgent question of peace or war. 
I believe that most Americans are agreed 
that the crisis which now grips the world is 
best described as a struggle for the hearts, 
the minds, and the allegiance of all the 
people of the world. On the one hand, the 
forces of human freedom of which we are a 
leading part, seek to show all the people of 
the world that they can attain their aspira- 
tions more quickly and more surely by their 
association with us. On the other hand, 
the evil forces of despotism as represented 
by Communist imperialism, seek to lull 
mankind into a deep slumber during which 
time the chains of slavery will be thrown 
over the entire world. In this struggle, I 
brought to the attention of the Members of 
the House that the Russians spent some- 
where between $1 billion and $1'% billion 
a@ year on their false propaganda programs as 
compared with $77 million appropriated last 
year for all our information programs. 
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As a practical example of the way Russian 
propaganda works, I pointed out that in 1953 
alone, the Russian Communists published 
over 1 billion propaganda books in 40 dif- 
ferent languages which were used to pene- 
trate every nation on the face of the globe. 
These publications put out in pamphlet and 
xm, sold for a price of from 5 cents to 
50 cent books which obviously would cost 

veral dollars to reproduce—but which the 
Russians subsidize in order to promote their 
propaganda line 

I reminded Members that it did not take 
long to recognize that there was 
great power for good or for evil in the new 
force called nuclear energy, which caused 
Congress to establish a Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to make certain that this 
great force would be kept in the hands of 
the American people. I, therefore, urged 


book f 


Congress 


that Congress establish a joint commit- 
tee on international information programs 
in order that they might be placed on a 
level and scope commensurate with their 


importance to the urgent question of peace 
or war. There is no doubt in my mind that 

ideals such as we Americans cherish and 
tt veir transmission to the multitudes of peo- 
ple throughout the free world, form a weapon 
in the struggle between the forces of human 
freedom and those of Russian slavery, which 
ideals may, in the end, be more powerful 
and conclusive than nuclear energy. I in- 
tend to push this measure in Congress until 
there is created such a joint committee, be- 
cause I believe we have a lot to learn in the 
field of propaganda if we are to make rapid 
progress toward our national goal of peace 
with freedom. 

On January 24 I appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee to testify on 
H. R. 1. H. R. 1 is the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955, a bill to extend the 
trade agreements authority of the President 
for another 3 years, and among other things, 
to permit him to negotiate tariff reductions 
up to 5 percent during that period. At the 
time this bill was first under consideration 
there was strong indication on the Washe- 
ington scene that Harold Stassen, who has 
just been relieved of his duties in connec- 
tion with the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, was advocating either the giving 
or selling of our surplus food stocks to the 
Russian despots. He was advocating this 
ill-advised maneuver under the slogan— 
“Barter Butter for Manganese.” From my 
long-time study of the Russian Communist 
empire and the struggles of the enslaved 
people against their rulers, I felt compelled 
to appear before the House Ways and Means 
Committee to impress upon them that if we 
were to give or sell any of our surplus food 
stocks to the Russian despots, we would be 
doing a great disservice vo the enslaved people 
who are struggling to defeat communism 
and to regain their freedom and inde- 
pendence. I also pointed out that one of 
the greatest weapons the people have against 
the despotic regime is that of withholding 
food from the state which would bring about 
a crisis within the empire because food 
shortages bring about grave and sweeping 
discontent and further opposition, Several 
days ago Moscow admitted to the world in 
an editorial appearing in Pravda, leading 
Communist mouthpiece in Moscow, that the 
farmers within the Red colonial empire had 
wrecked the planned agricultural economy 
and appeared bent upon forcing a crisis with- 
in the Communist empire. Pravda revealed 
that the farmers are withholding more food 
stocks than they turn over to the state, 
and that these food stocks are consumed 
by the farmers, given to their friends, or 
destroyed. While Pravda called for grave 
punisbment of all the farmers because of 
their wrecking the production program, by 
the same token it was forced to admit that 
the farmers of Ukraine, Bylorussia, Lithuania, 
Turkestan, and the other non-Russian na- 
tions of the Soviet Union were engaged in 
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a constant struggle against the tyrants of 
Moscow, and that they were doing so at 
grace risk to their own lives. How anyone, 
including Harold Stassen or others within 
the Eisenhower administration, could pos- 
sibly think of selling or giving our surplus 
food stocks to the Soviet Government in 
light of these established facts, is beyond me. 
The Eisenhower administration is supposed 
to stand up for a program of liberating the 
captive non-Russian nations from commu- 
nism, and it had better not be tempted by 
the lush profits held out by the Russians 
as a reward for trading or exchanging our 
surplus foods for their low-grade manganese, 

On the international scene, a great deal 
of attention was focused on the Afro-Asian 
Conference taking place this week at Ban- 
dung, Indonesia. This is the first time in 
history that the nations of Asia and Africa 
have ever come together for the purpose of 
discussing common problems or common 
aspirations. Before this conference opened, 
there were some misgivings that this con- 
ference could do little more than criticize 
Western civilization for its past implication 
in colonialism and imperialism. Much of 
this apprehension was due to the fact that 
Chou En-lai, the notorious Chinese Com- 
munist conspirator, along with Nehru of 
India, were among the sponsors of this con- 
ference. There was no doubt in any one’s 
mind concerning Chou En-lai and his and 
his evil deeds of the past, but Premier Nehru 
has been a big question mark in the minds 
of statesmen who earnestly seek peace and 
freedom, because of Nehru’s truculence and 
his unquenchable thirst to become spokes- 
man for a large segment of mankind. These 
misgivings have, in large measure, been dis- 
sipated, because of the courageous and fore- 
sighted stand taken by the statesmen of 
Egypt. Iraq, the Philippines, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Indonesia, Turkey, Afghanistan, and 
others. The leading spokesman for the peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa did not hesitate to 
identify Russian communism as a new type 
of colonialism—a type of colonialism far 
more dangerous and more tyrannical than 
any form of colonialism or imperialism yet 
visited upon the human race. Many of the 
great Moslem leaders spoke out with spirit, 
condemning communism because it denied 
God in the affairs of man. Still others made 
it clear that the new and inspiring era of na- 
tional independence which has finally come 
to South Asia and Africa must defend itself 
against the new Russian colonialism—and 
that to preserve their national independence, 
these nations must develop common pro- 
grams of security and economic advance- 
ment. In my opinion, the Bandung Con- 
ference boomeranged against the Russian 
despots and isolated the Russian stooge, Chou 
En-lai. Moreover, it should serve as a prac- 
tical object lesson for the vacillating Nehru, 
whom we hope will now give up his precari- 


.ous fence-sitting of neutralism and Join the 


forces of human freedom and progress. 


In my judgment, the Bandung Conference 
did much to break up the Communist prop- 
aganda that there is a wave of the future, 
namely, that Russian communism will even- 
tually triumph and for that reason, it is 
smart to aline yourself and your nation 
with Russian communism. Russian propa- 
ganda boasts its great conquests over 800 
million people covering one-third of the 
world’s surface. This so-called wave of the 
future has been stopped by United States 
aid to Greece and Turkey, its assistance to 
Iran, our Berlin airlift, and our fight in 
Korea. The efforts of the Bandung Con- 
ference to break up the Communist free 
ride on the wave of the future may very 
well have set a new course which will, in 
the end, upset Moscow's timetable, for en- 
slavement of these newly independent 
nations. 


The House passed a bill to Increase sal- 
aries of post-office employees. The admin- 


istration recommended an averao, 
crease of 7.6 percent. However 
ment by Congressman Moss 
California, was adopted, raisino 
salary increase of 8.278 perce: ' 
difference created by the M 
is that before the amendment 
the bill carried an average of 6 
cent increase for the majorit “s 
ployees. The Moss amendme a 
increase up to where all of t} 


e 
he ¢ 


the lower grades will receive 
the same percentage of increas; 
nual salaries. 

The Senate Labor Subcom; 
ducted hearings to incre: ase 
hourly wage in interstate con 
is nOoW a penurious 75 cents 
tration advocates 90 cents . } 
more realistic to the needs of 
heads of families and the in 
living advocate $1.25 per hour 
subscribe. 

The House authorized the co; 
24 combatant ships, incl uding 4 . 
restal type carrier, about 60,000 to * "i i ‘ 
will be the fifth of its type. Also ausn 
were 3 atomic submarines, 10 auxi 


Va 


Lary shins 
and the conversion and moder, izing a 
Ships, some into guided missile shin: oe 
. . ° 
total cost is estimated at $1, 317,000,000 





Upper Peninsula of Michigan a Highly 
Desirable Site for Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 ? 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, | t 
ask unanimous consent to have printed F 


in the Appendix of the Concressioni 
Recorp an article from the March 18 edi- ' 
tion of the Ironwood Daily Globe, of : 
Ironwood, Mich., setting forth very ( 
clearly why the Upper Peninsula of | 
Michigan is a highly desirable site for I 
industry. : 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 
UPPER PENINSULA CALLED A PRoOrTrasLe Srre 
FOR INDUsTRY—LOWw-HUMIDITY WEATHER 13 f 


LABELED “HEALTHFUL AND _ INVIGORATING’ ' 
ASSET—INDUSTRIAL REALTORS PRAISE CHAa- t 
ACTER OF RESIDENTS IN REPORT 

Detrorr.—Industries pointing toward 


“more efficiently serving the vast Midwes 
and Northwest markets” were told today 
they could “profit handsomely during the 
next decade” by building in Michigans 
upper peninsula. 

The advice came in a report by the Mic 
gan chapter of the Society of Industria . 
Realtors on an upper peninsula survey 

It described the upper peninsula 4% 
of the few remaining “industrial location 
frontiers in a good general marketing area 
and said that its low-humidity wea 
“healthful and invigorating” and an 
trial asset. 

“Within 500 miles of the upper peninsus 
the report said, “are 50 million users 4 d 
consumers of a wide variety of manufactures 
products—a tremendous market, easi 
reached.” 


Cooperating with the Society of Indust" 


eT Was 


ured 


Realtors (SIR) in its survey were the United 
States Department of Commerce, the e Mic 
gan Economic Development Depart - ntand , 


the Upper Peninsula Developme! 
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dustry Location Advantages 
per Peninsula.” 
avs that the most numerous 
tunities are for those indus- 
i utilize the area's consider- 
ources of forest products, 


limestone, 
andalusite, talc, asbestos, 
e clay and lake sands, as well 


1 “include in- 
manufacturing and greater 
now being shipped out.” 

sere could be future possibili- 
1ical industries resulting 
line now traversing the 


ities,” is savs 


continues: 
such as light metal manufac- 
nie and scientific instruments, 
fabrications requiring skillful, 
have good opportunities. 

ional technical manpower need- 
yould be attracted by the area's 

ng conditions. 
e most important single indus- 
advantage of the Upper Penin- 
the character of its residents. Their 
many diverse industrial employ- 
a high worker productivity—10 
t above that of other areas—an 
s to changing production meth- 
excellent attitudes toward their 


to the Upper Peninsula’s weather, 
aid that the climate throughout 
is healthful and invigorating, and 


ries on weather endeavor to portray 
Consequently the occurrence 

isional low winter temperature 

vy snowfall in the upper peninsula 
reted with considerable misunder- 


mperatures are moderated by the bor- 

Lakes Michigan, Superior, and Huron, 

ese large bodies of water also insure 

ence of smog or other forms of air 
ompared average July and January 
ires of several industrial cities with 
f the upper peninsula. It showed the 
peninsula’s average July temperature was a 
cool 65.1. Its January average of 14.8 com- 
ared with 13.1 for Minneapolis, 25.5 for 
Detroit, 20.6 for Milwaukee, and 25.3 for 
» of the high productivity of upper 
ila workers was credited to the re- 
leasant surroundings and recreational 

ies 

The report said the peninsula is well cov- 
ered by 23 newspapers and 10 radio stations, 
with 16 television channels having been as- 
signed the area. 

On the question of water, a scarcity of 
which has hindered industrial development 
in some other areas, the report says: 

“In this period of growing concern for 
adequate water in so many areas of the 
country, the unlimited quantity and top 
quality of the upper peninsula supply is of 
prime importance, 

“According to the Michigan Water Re- 
sources Commission, the water in bordering 
Lake Superior has 50 parts hardness which 
Paces it in the category of rain or distilled 
es Lake Michigan water is of high 
juality, too.” 


Pier the availability of land, the report 
mments: 

Ample land suitable for industrial sites 
*s &vailable in practically all sections of the 
} Several cities have excellently 
7 hed industrial districts and others are 
Panning them, 

co and fuel oil are delivered to all port 
ae by bulk carriers and tankers. A large 
Pipeline from the Canadian Alberta field 
‘) Sarnia, Ontario, refineries runs the entire 


eI 


‘gth of the peninsula. 


“Everyone works better in pleasant sur- 
roundings with recreation facilities easily 
available. ; 

“Residents of the area are less affected by 
possible economic cycles than people in met- 
ropolitan centers because of the opportunity 
to supplement their income with farms, 
woodlots, hunting, fishing, and tourist serv- 
ices 

“The number of industrial establishments 
increased 95 percent between the 1947 census 
and the first quarter of 1951. Iron and cop- 
per ore reserves are sufficient for many dec- 
ades of continued mining activity.” 


The Cain Mutiny 


x TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
recently appeared in newspapers across 
the country a syndicated column by 
Holmes Alexander, with the headline 
“The Cain Mutiny.” The subject of the 
article is our ex-colleague, Harry Cain, 
from the State of Washington, now a 
member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
short remarks concerning Senator Cain's 
position on the internal security system 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CAIN MUTINY 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—‘‘Rocks in his head” is 
what some of ex-Senator Harry Cain's friends 
are saying about him, but they’re wrong. 

“Stars in his eyes’’ is the proper diagnosis 
for Cain’s running critique of the hodge- 
podge internal security system which Presi- 
dent Truman clapped together and President 
Eisenhower has done precious little to im- 
prove. 

Cain 1s a bona fide conservative. He's an 
Eisenhower appointment to the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. For these reasons 
his strictures against the octopus commie- 
catching laws and practice have fluttered the 
dovecotes of Republican orthodoxy. 

A party loyalist, it’s said, shouldn't give 
any comfort to the other side. A patronage- 
eater shouldn't nip the hand that fills the 
trough. 

But Cain’s philosophy goes much deeper 
than this trivial political etiquette. What 
I'm going to write may seem exaggerated, 
but I’m taking care to be exact in my esti- 
mate of Harry Cain. Into politics there often 
wanders @ man or woman whose purposes 
are high up on the plane of patriotic service. 
Too often such a person loses the gleam and 
becomes an empty thumping tub or tailor’s 
dummy for hanging fine phrases, or a pro- 
fessional patrioteer. It’s a far rarer person 
who keeps the shinging vision, come good 
luck or bad. Such a man is Harry Cain. 

This isn’t to say that he is a brain or a 
flame or a blithe spirit. But some men like 
to plow a field, to shake a test tube, to sing 
asong. This man Cain is what Nathan Hale 
would be without a firing squad. Cain has 
one life and he lives it for his country. His 
only regret is that he can’t do more. 

Adversity had something to do with his 
dedication. His defeat in 1952 by Senator 
Henry (Scoop) Jackson, Democrat, of Wash- 


- 
A2741 
ington, closed the door on Cain's career 
competitive politics. We talked about it 
the time. He told me that his fundament 
ist views on private property and other phases 
of the Constitution, strictly interpreted 
were not for our time and age. He 
that he had probably run his last 

But another matter, not unre 
1952 defeat, was on Cain's mind 
Jor McCartHy had come to Cain's § 
campaign for him and was booed fron lat 
form But mething about McCarthyism 

violent antidote for communi 

turbed Cair He told me 
luncheon table: 

“This fight 
for this 


a a 


over 


agains 
even for our life 
battle, the end of 
If we've got to 


t comm 
year or 
hard 
can see 


time 
long, which nobody 
win it by use of the 
concentration camp, the secret Pp ice, and 
confidential informer, we will have k 

not the battle maybe, but the war. America 
won't be America any more.” 

He didn’t have any answers 
lems at that time. But he 
answers. As a friend of 30 years’ standing of 
the Eisenhower family, particularly of Edgar 
Eisenhower. but including brother Ike, Harry 
Cain could probably have had a better job 
than he’s got. But the post on the SACB, 
created by the McCarran Internal Security 
Act, gave the ex-Senator just what he want- 
ed—a chance to study the Communist con- 
spiracy versus the American Constitution 

Cain is not a lawyer. He's a history read- 
er. It would be a long while, he told me, 
before he would open his mouth on the in- 
ternal-security subject. Last January almost 
2 years to the day, he had his first say. Last 
week he spoke out again. Both times he 
said in effect that our internal-security sys- 
tem, intended as a rattrap for the Commu- 
nists, is too often a boobytrap for 
speaking, free-stepping, though foolish, 
Americans. 

Without offering a blueprint, Cain has 
made some practical suggestions. He wants 
a cutoff date for persons who joined sub- 
versive organizations in the long, long ago. 
While recognizing the Government's need 
for undercover agents, Cain sees no reason 
why casual or volunteer accusers should not 
be forced to repeat their charges in open 
courts or hearings. 

But above and beyond his remedia! meas- 
ures, not all of which may be workable. 
Cain has preached what in religion we call 
fundamentalism. It’s a good word for back- 
to-the-Constitution, too. Fundamental to 
the Constitution are the rights to be pub- 
licly accused, speedily tried on specified 
charges. Fundamental, also, as Lincoln 
noted in the matter of secession, to the right 
of a government to preserve its life. 

These joint rights are a double duty in 
which the Truman administration failed. 
And in which, to be charitable about it, the 
Eisenhower administration has not con- 
spicuously succeeded, That's what Harry 
Cain is talking about. 


to the 


was 


prob- 


looking for 


tree- 


A Rock Was Found 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a clipping from 
the Lead Belt News, Flat River, Mo., 
which is an article entitled “A Rock Was 
Found,” by Adella Breckenridge Moore, 
of Caledonia, Mo. It is an interesting 
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ase — istori figure To Amos Bird, ditto. To John Hawkins, Shannon, George Bullitt, Henry p, 
article surrounding the nistastont ditto. To Charles Smith, ditto. To Andrew Harry Deal. 





of Andrew Henry, fur trader: Henry, ditto. To Francis Valley, ditto. Also in 1808 the Missouri Fur Co, wa, 
A Rock Was Founp Given under my hand and seal at Ste. Gene- ganized with the following named po, 

(By Adella Breckenridge Moore) vieve the 21st day of November 1805.” as stockholders: Benjamin Wilkerson Bian: 
In the spring of 1953, Hazen A. Hawks, On December 16, 1805, Andrew Henry mar- Chouteau, Manuel Lisa, Auguste P. c),,, 


Drummond, Idaho, found on his farm on fried Marie, daughter of Louis Dubriel Vil- Reubin Lewis, William Clark, Sylvester 1, 
Conant Creek a granite rock 2 by 3. and 6to lars and Marie Louise Valle. William H. badie, Pierre Menard, William Mor 

8 inches thick. Cut on the rock in letters Ashley was one of the witnesses to the mar- Andrew Henry. There were 150 me 
about 2 inches high and 1% inch deep were riage. He separated from his wife January expedition when it left St. Louis 





the names of A. Henry, J. Hoback, P. Mc- 3, 1806, and divorced her October 16, 1807. Under date of June 5, 1810, Andrew 4 
Bride, B. Jackson, L. Cather, also the date About that time Andrew Henry was much’ writes to Francis Valle on the Madi 
1810, a face in profile with the suggestion of interested in Masonry. Early in March 1805 understands that Valle regrets having ), 
a beard and a cross. The first two names Western Star Lodge No. 107 A. F. & A. M. the fort. If he wishes to remain he , 


had been organized at Kaskaskia, Northwest do so under arrangements 
Territory, just across the Mississippi River Manuel. 
from Ste. Genevieve. The first petitions On October 8, 1811, Wilson P; 


are memorialized in southeastern Idaho in - 
the names of lakes, forts, and streams. 


The name of Andrew Henry, fur trader, 





4s not a stranger to southeast Missouri. ‘°F the degrees received were from Walter with about 65 men reached F He 

Sie ate ‘ ; Fenwick, George Bullitt, and Andrew Henry. the Snake River Se een ; 
Missouri histories have given him a fair F oT, ; a : . ne Snake River. (See Missouri Day By | 
amount of space and from them we learn oe nygoentg oe P| mend - vol. I, p. 190, edited by Floyd C. Shoem 
that Andrew Henry was born in Fayette or eee mies ean yet d i tice ‘aeiies On June 4, 1812, Missouri Territory , 
York County, Pa., about 1775. He was a son aie re a a — ~ . a a a : created out of the territory of upper | 
of George Henry and Margaret Young. For ee ee eee ennsyivania siana. The previous five districts ft 


to form a lodge at Ste. Genevieve in Loui- 
siana Territory. Accordingly the lodge was 
instituted on July 17, 1807, and Andrew 
Henry became one of its first officers. This 
lodge ceased to exist in 1824 but Mr. Denslow 
has given us a list of the members, and I 


: % : quote: Stephan F. Austin, George Bullitt, +4 sis 1veG 
1818, he bought land south of Caledonia in John 8. eoder, G. A. Bird. Sickert G. a petition from the citizens of Mine a Bre: 


the Bellevue Valley. On June 19, 1819, he Bibb, Bartholomew Bertholdt, William Bates, and surroundings asking that a in 
arrived with his large family at that farm James G. Brady, Robert T. Brown, Sebas- the name of Washington be erected oy 
from Maury County, Tenn. He was a sur- tian Burtscher, William Cabbeen, Nathaniel the townships of Breton, Bellevue and pa 
veyor and had established lines for the Gov- Cook, T. T. Crutenden, Edward Cheatham of Big River Township. The date Decen 
ernment and is known to have surveyed in Menender Craighead Suiens Clave Senini 1, was set for the activities of the ‘iga- 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee before eadinn Fiesta Daggett Henry a hee tion to begin. Accordingly the first rt of 
coming to the Territory of Missouri. Avartah Dunn, John Saranac itso aac eee common pleas met January 4, 1814. Th 
The notebook is interesting and notes on jin, Aaron Elliott, Charles Elliot, Elias A. judges of this new county were John s 
various subjects may be found. The page filiot, Henry Elliot, D. P. Etter. Ezekiel Fen- ton, William Sloan, and Martin Ruggle 
from which we quote does not have any wick, Nicholas Fleming, John J. Guion, An- Seriff was Lionel Brown whose father 
connection with any other pages in the book. drew Henry, William Hickman, Joseph Theo- F°ther are buried in Potosi and who 
“First time Andrew Henry came to this qore F. Tong, John B. Janis, Hertick, Simon have been related to Aaron Burr. He y 
country was in April 1800; stayed here nearly yy Hubbard, John Jones. Joseph Kimball, later killed in a duel with the n 
2 years, returned to Nashville, and returned Henry Kiel, Louis Lassous, Harvey Lane, Smith. 


his first appearance west of the Mississippi 
River, we go to a small, aged pocket note- 
book now in my possession. It was the 
property of my grandfather, George Breck- 
enridge, who bought land in Washington 
County, Mo., near Old Mines, in 1817. In 


territory, St. Charles, St. Louis, Ste ¢ 
vieve, Cape Girardeau, and New M 
created counties of the same nam: 
lamation of Territorial Governor of 
Benjamin Howard. The first territ 

islature met in the summer of 1813 re 








to this country in February 1803, resided in [ewis F. Linn, James Martin, Josiah The first Jury was composed of A 7 
Ste. Genevieve for some time, some short willard, John McArthur, Andrew Miller, Henry, foreman; Abraham Brinker, S$ 
time after he returned the second time he Jsrael McGready, Josiah McClenahan, Daily, John Perry, Jr., John Hopkins, J 
heard of the purchase of this country by Thomas Oliver, John Oklass, Joseph Per- Morrison, Philip McGuire, Joseph ( 
the United States at which time Paschal kins, Jacob Pettit, Henry Pinkley, Nathan Nicholas Hays, John Hughes, Zopher P 
D'etchemonde is the man that had the clame Pusey, Francois Legnier, Daniel Roe. Edmund  4ans, Josiah H. Bell, David Smith, W 


that William Morrison now owns. William Roberts. John H. Robertson, Otho Shrader, Hughes, David Wheeler, John H. W 
C. Carr boarded at Pascal’s house at the john Scott, John Smith, William Searcy, Peter W. Lore, Moses Bates, Edward Chs 
time in 1803. Rufus Easton also lived at Reuben Smith, Andrew Scott, Robert Terry, ham. This information is found 
Ste. Genevieve, Thomas Oliver at the same Francois Valle, William Varner, Walter Wil- book of common pleas housed in 
time, Nathaniel Cook was there the first and kinson, John H. Weber, James Wood, Thomas ___ bate office of the Washington C 

second times I was there and obtained MM. Welch, Nicholas Wilson, Coleman With- house. 


clames himself. Thomas Maddin also Sur- low, Samuel H. T. Young. Andrew Henry’s return from the W 
veyor. Valle died in March 1803. Governor In 1806, Francis Azor died. Breton as- late 1811 found much talk of Indian 4 
Lassus Antoine Sular Surveyor General of signed his grant to Walter Fenwick and An- fare and by the time that W: 
Upper Louisiana.” drew Henry. (See History of Missouri, vol.1, County was completely organized 

For the Ste. Genevieve District of Upper p. 367, by Louis Houck. Used by permis- zens were formed into military « 
Louisian the Court of Common Pleas met sion of Gibboney Houck of Cape Girardeau.) It has been handed down in the 
at the house of Andrew Buat and was organ- On July 4, 1806, in a letter from Moses my grandfather, Timothy Phelps, that the 
ized December 11, 1804. The judges appoint- Austin to Andrew Henry as found in the two were in the same company at one t 
ed were Moses Austin, Jacques Guiboard, Austin papers he asks Henry asa peace officer Both came out of the War of 
Benjamin Strother, John Hawkins, Francis for protection from seizure of a three- “major” added to their names. In th: 
Valley The venire of the Grand Jury was pounder in his possession. On August 7, Regiment, county of Washineton, Wi 
composed of the following: Joseph Spencer, 1806, H. Austin writes to John Smith and re- H. Ashley Lieutenant Colonel com! 
William Hickman, John Price, Joseph Pratte, fers to a meeting they had in the presence of and Andrew Henry Major of First Batt 
Andrew Henry, Pascal Detchmendy, Charles yyy. Henry. The above reference to the Aus- In the “Missouri Gazette and I 


Smith, Robert J. Browne, John Stewart, tin papers was received in a letter under date yertiser.” St. Louis, October 12 
Charles Bates, Thomas Alley, Abraham of December 21, 1953, from Miss Barbara Kell, peared the following notificatio: 
Baker, William Murphy, David Murphy, reference librarian of Missouri Historical lowing named gentlemen have been ! 
Clark Camille DeLassus, James Hunter, John Society, St. Louis. I want to thank the mended as commissioners to take the t 
surget, Samuel Bridge, Aquilla Low. society for the help that it has given in this mony in cases arising under the 

It is in connection with this court that Washington County story of early-day com- izing the payment for property | 
we introduce the following copy of an origi- munity building. or destroyed while in the military 
nal paper in the collections of the Missouri On June 10, 1807, the Ste. Genevieve Court the United States and for other 
Historical Society, house in Jefferson Me- appointed William H. Ashley, William Stro- For the county of Washington: Most 
m rial, St Louis: “To whom it may con- ther, James Keith, and Andrew Henry, to Andrew Henry, John Brickey, Israe 
cern: Know ye that I, James Wilkinson of yiew a road from Ste. Genevieve to Mine a Gready, Samuel Perry. Should 
the Territory of Louisiana, do by these pres- Breton. above mentioned feel not disposed t 
pe 7 aie - a power loviged m = by On June 21, 1808, the law of the territorial in that capacity, they had better : 
ee _ ee, en legislature incorporating Ste. Genevieve Richard Bland, commissioner o! 
regulating the oath of officers,’ I appoint Academy was approved and the following the City of Washington and name 


I 


and commission Thomas Oliver, Esq., to trustees named: James Maxwell, Jean Baap- person to serve in their respective p! 
administer the oath of office to James Max- tista Valle, Jacques Guibord, Saint James On August 19, 1815, Andrew Hen! 
well as a justice of the general quarter Beauvais, Francis Janis, Jean Baptiste Samuel Perry signed Daniel Dunk! 
sessions of the peace and of the com- Pratte, Walter Fenwick, Andrew Henry, as sheriff of the county for 1 
mon pleas To Camile De Luzie, ditto. Timothy Phelps, Aaron Penniman, William $10,000. 
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rds show that Andrew Henry 
ad slaves. During the latter part of the 
: 1816 to show that he and his household 
not roaming the woods for deer meat to 
so many had been doing at Mine a 
n a dozen years before, we go to the 
at book of my _ great-grandfather, 
* Phelps, now in my possession. We 
that at that time the Breton of the 
h had changed in spelling to the Bur- 
of the Americans. We quote: 
Mine a Burton, October 4, 1816, Andrew 
--v to Daniel Phelps and Co., Dr., October 
to beef, 115 Ibs. at 4 cents, $4.60; 
her 12, 1816, to beef, 122 lbs. at 4 cents, 
total, $9.48; November 27, 1816, bal- 
by note, $9.48.” 
‘ugh this year and the next citizens of 
ouri Territory were discussing ways 
ns of securing statehood. A map of 


The rec 


e 


1216 
i 


ea 


veri 1d shows two counties north of the 
River, 


St. Charles and Howard. 
th of » river were St. Louis, Ste. Gene- 
Cape Girardeau, New Madrid, and the 
reated county of Washington. The 
; concreted into action by the circu- 
five memorials, which, after secur- 
ut 60 signers each, were sent to the 
ial Delegate, John Scott, to be pre- 
ito Congress. The people enumerated 
yances and prescribed the bound- 
the new State. Two of these memo- 
with their signers are still in existence 
ire to be found in historical society col- 
ns, One has 68 and one 69 signers. 
a note penciled on the margin, saying 
the first 18 names were the members of 
nd jury of Washington County of the 
r term 1817. There are a few names 
th memorials. Seventy percent of the 
on both memorials were from Wash- 
County. The names of the grand 
re copied first and some of the best 
names of that day follow: 
Thompson, David Wheeler, Joseph 
rey, John Hawkins, Thomas Higgin- 
John Stewart, Moses Ferguson, John 
hings, Timothy Phelps, John Tulk, John 
le, Jr., A. Miller, John Jones, John Mc- 
Josiah H. Bell, Jacob B. Rambo, Wil- 
Hughes, John Frazier, Louis Valle, 
m Ficklin, George W. Jones, James 
Daniel Dunklin, Abraham Brinker, 
ih Goforth, Nicholas Hayes, Isaac W. 
William H. Ashley, Israel Mc- 
iv, John Rice Jones, Robert T. Browne, 
1 H. Weber, Andrew Henry, Ben Horine, 
McCormick, James Donnell, Hugh Mc- 
Samuel Huitt, Laken Walker, Amable 
Jason Frizzel, Felix Hedding, Ab- 
ton, Barnard Coleman, Alexander 


issue Of Missouri Gazette, which 

served in Missouri Historical So- 

ctions, dated October 1, 1818, we 

le of lots, in the town of Caledonia, 

Settlement, Washington County 

rerritory, will commence on the 

of May next. The town is situated 

irgest tract of fertile land in this 

it is surrounded by many valuable 

the products of which have already 

their way to New Orleans; a still 

number of farms are now opening; 

wealth from almost every State in 

nh are making purchases. Land 

1 12 months ago sold for $1.50 per acre 

w selling for $5.00. The main road by 

to Cape Girardeau, the county of Law- 

Arkansas, Ouachita, Red River, and 

the southwestern country passes 

the town. Within the limits of 

i, are three excellent springs, the 

which affording water enough for 

in the center of the town and within 

square laid off for public uses.” Signed: 
nhder Craighead. 

h of the county deed records shows 

las McCoy and William Buford 

to Alexander Craighead 17 acres 


of land for the purpose of having a town 
laid off. The three elegant springs so close 
together had attracted settlers and attracted 
attention to the coming sale of lots. Mr. 
McCoy and Mr. Buford each reserved a choice 
of lots for their own use. Andrew Henry 
owned lots 25 which Frank Larmer now owns 
and lot 19 where Jane Thompson's house was 
built some years later and has lately changed 
owners. The street connecting the two lots 
was named Henry Street. Some other owners 
of the first town lots were Zachriah Goforth, 
Willoughby Goforth, Robert Sloan, John Rice 
Jones, Robert Stevenson, W. O. Stevenson, 
Thomas Reed, Joseph McCormack, Alexan- 
der Russell, Moses Russell, James Johnson, 
Jacob Moyer. 


In the year 1818 or 1819 Our Fur Trader 
married the second time, Miss Mary Fleming, 
daughter of one of the original owners of 
the Mine a Joe property, which is described 
as being located 18 miles southeast of Mine 
a Burton and outside of the horseshoe de- 
scribed by Grand River as it circles Mine a 
Burton and Potosi. The Flemings have been 
enterprising people through the years in St. 
Francois County. There were five children 
born to that union: Missouri died young, 
Jane, Patrick, Mary, and George who was 
born February 3, 1830, and died February 20, 
1867. Jane married Robert Cain, died leav- 
ing two children, Andrew and Mary Cath- 
erine. Andrew went to California in early 
manhood and his life is lost to us. In early 
adult life, Mary Catherine Cain located at 
Bonne Terre and peddiled, in her buggy 
drawn by one horse, Singer sewing machines. 
She became a rather eccentric and familiar 
figure in the town and surrounding country. 
Her will left her property to the Methodist 
Church in Bonne Terre. Patrick married 
first Miss Amanda Hangar, of Bellevue 
Valley. She was the daughter of David and 
Mary Hangar. Amanda Henry died leaving 
one daughter, Mary, who became a school- 
teacher and was in demand as a teacher in 
this and surrounding counties. Patrick 
Henry left Bellevue and located near Salem, 
Dent County, where two sons were born to his 
wife. They also went West in early manhood. 
In later years she went to keep house for her 
father and died there and is buried beside 
her father. 

Mary Henry married John A. Harris, son 
of Rankin Harris and Vicy Breckenridge, 
daughter of George Breckenridge, whose 
pocket notebook was quoted above. Mary 
died young leaving 2 small children: Firman 
and Ava, who died very young. All 3 are 
buried in the Bellevue Presbyterian Ceme- 
tery near Caledonia John A. Harris is 
buried near Durango, Colo. George Henry 
married Angeline Harris, a daughter of Ran- 
kin Harris. They settled on a farm adjoin- 
ing her father’s which was known as Big 
Lick. Four girls, Georgeanna, Lucetta, 
Nevada, Carrie came to bless the home. It 
was in February 1867; the Civil War had left 
the valley so stripped of provisions that 
times were very hard. Mr Henry had gone 
out about Webster, now Palmer, to engage in 
mining to help earn a living for his family. 
The word reached Mrs. Henry that he was 
very sick, that she must come at once. She 
went and brought the remains back to lie 
near his sister, Mary Harris. Only a little 
more than a month later her fifth daughter 
was born and named Grace George Henry. 

The oldest daughter, Georgeanna Henry, 
married William Denton of Bismarck. They 
spent a long life together, which was mostly 
spent on the Big Lick farm. Lucetta Henry 
made a teacher and taught in this and sur- 
rounding counties. But the rigorous winters 
were too hard on her physical strength and 
she died young. Nevada also died too young. 
Carrie married Rufus W. Williams and bore 
several children. One son, Paul Williams 
lives near Bismarck. His son, Paul Vernon 
Williams, has been a recent mayor of Bis- 
marck. Grace George Henry made an out- 
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shaediv 
standing teacher in this and adjoining coun- 
ties. The last 13 school years of her life 
She taught in the grades in the Flat River 
schools from which she was retired several 
years before her death. 

From various histories we learn that 
Andrew Henry and William H. Ashley went 
again to the Rocky Mountains on a fur-trad- 
ing expedition in the spring of 1822. On 
July 10, 1822, Benjamin O'Fallon writes to 
Ramsey Crooks that 2 companies are con 
tending for wealth in the upper country 
Ashley and Henry and Missouri Fur Co. The 
former had the misfortune to lose a boat and 
it may arrest the progress of their expeditio: 
On September 8, 1824, James E. B. Austin 
writes to his older brother, Stephen PF. 
Austin, and mentioned Henry's return from 
the Stony Mountains a few days ago saying 
“he has suffered much and met with many 
misfortunes.” So for the third time in 25 
years, Andrew Henry comes back home. 

We do not Know where Mary Fleming wa 
living at the time of his return The fact 
that he had owned so much land in and 
around Caledonia would lead us to think 
that she might have lived on some of the 
different holdings. We infer that he was 
not leading the active life he had done f 
so Many years. Harmony Township, in which 
the mining town of Webster, now Palme 
was located, does not appear in the Wash- 
ington County records until 1828. On Ma 
28 of that year the court appointed judges 
of the election and named polling 
in the various townships. For Harmo: 
Township the judges appointed were Mose 
Scott, A. W. Hudspeth, and Andrew Henry 
The election to be held at the house of 
Andrew Henry, which was used for the san 
purpose in 1830. On May 10, 1832, Ahijah 
W. Hudspeth, William Clark, and Andrew 
Henry were judges, the voting to be d 
at the home of Reuben Smith 

Before next election time mortal 
mains of Andrew Henry had been laid in 
a lonely grave on a hillside where his neigh 
bors and friends had promised him to carry 
out his request. The rumor trickled 
to us that Andrew Henry did not stay with 
his wife much more after he came back 
from fur trading than he did while he wa 
gone. He died June 10, 1833, wit 
est child about 3 years old. The fact that 
all of her living children married in Bel- 
levue Valley leads us to think that she lived 
in Bellevue. 

Some years ago the State of 
Missouri for the locat his grave, with 
a view to erecting a@ monument over 
No one then living could point out 
grave. Now I am told by old residents « 
Palmer that their own cemetery is located 
on a side hill near the town. I cannot keep 
from wishing that some day it will bec 
the Andrew Henry Memorial Cemetery and 
be so designated. 
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The appraisers of the Andrew Henry € 
were Moses and John Scott and 
3aird F. Manning was tli 
Who bought what at the sale makes an 
of interest in this Washington County 
of Andrew Henry and 
quote in part: 

G. Tennison, iron we 
Robinson, smoothing ir 
Hopkins, 2 c 
nison, lock cain, $4.37'4; Samuel 
basket and weeding hoe, 37! 
Allred, old pine table, 18%%4 
folding table, $1.9354; Samuel 
gun, $5.12',; Jerry Campbell 
steeple, $1; John W 


Maxwell 6 lun 
Pinkston’'s Travels, $18.50; John W. Maxwe 
10 volumes, t 


American State 
James Gobbet, historical register, 93 
Samuel Baird, Burns’ Poems, $1.30'4,; W 
Walker, 10 volumes Sterns’ Work 


DE 1 Hi 


Samu 


ffee mills, 


cent 


cents 


papers, #8 


cent 
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T D. Blount, 1 companion for girls and boys, 


cent W. N. Pledge (?) armful of old 
books, 68 cents. 

There was a violin priced at $4 and a 
Yankee clock 

From Missouri Republican, St. Louis, June 
18, 1833. page 3, column 4 

“Departed this life, after an illness of a 
few days, at his residence in Harmony Town- 
ship, Washington County, on the 10th inst., 
Ma} Andrew Henry, a man much respected 
for his honesty, intelligence, and enterprise. 
Major Henry was one of those enterprising 
men who first explored the wild and inhos- 
pitable regions of the Rocky Mountains and 
at that time was a partner of the first 
American Fur Co. that was formed for the 
prosecution of that trade.” 


been tabulated but 
have been the 
societies and 


Not all references have 
information 
historical 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTtLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLe 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statyte and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, With appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
6cript is submitted to Members for revision it 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp 1is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member, of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 
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12. Illustrations. —Pursuant to sectio; 


yy 
title 44, United States Code (as shown shen 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Pri; ting e 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivereg 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts Only 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished t, 
the Public Printer not later than 12:39 O'clock 


p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp js 
made up for printing and binding 39 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Cop. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addj- 
tions of new subject matter. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response t% inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th~ cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 











The Work of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 





“TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 
Mr. HILI Mr. President, I ask unani- 


ent to have printed in the 

nendix of the Recorp excerpts from 

by Mr. A. J. Wagner, General 

M rennessee Valley Authority, at 

b Liversity of Wisconsin, on April 21, 

rhe lecture was most interesting 
timely. 

e being no objection, the excerpts 

iered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


“M 


oF TVA IN THE REGION AND IN THE 
NATION 

from lecture of Mr. A. J. Wagner, 

Manager, TVA, at Seminar in 

Basin Planning, University of Wis- 

‘ Madison, Wis., Apr. 21, 1955) 

I like to have you keep in mind 
e the TVA operates largely in a 
small region of the United States, 

are not so confined. Besides its 

ies for carrying on certain Fed- 

ties in the Tennessee Valley, it has 
responsibilities also. This is true 
vities in research and experimental 

of fertilizer and in the demon- 

of new and improved fertilizers. 
izer-Munitions Development Cen- 
I'VA at Muscle Shoals performs in the 
field the same functions as the 
tates Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison performs for forest indus- 
the users of forest products. Your 

ty College of Agriculture and your 
Agricultural Extension Service and 
irmers in this State have coperated 
testing and demonstrating TVA ferti- 


rhe navigation channel provided by TVA 
ortant addition to the Nation's in- 
nd havigation system of 9,000 miles. To 
t but one item, it has widened the 
Midwest grain, with new eleva- 
mills in the valley importing their 
te s by barge. More than half the 
e annual benefits of TVA's flood con- 
re to be found not in the Tennessee 
but in the basins of the lower Ohio 
nd Mississippi Rivers, where the reduction 
i crests helps protect cities and towns 
ns of acres of farm land. 
AVA'’s national defense functions are ob- 
important to the people of Wis- 
nd New York as to those of Alabama 
Tennessee. In the last war, its plants 
iced three-fifths of the military phos- 
Ss used by the Armed Forces, as well as 
fer munitions. Its power output helped 
Guce aluminum and chemicals, not to 
* of its vital part in the development 
‘he atomic bomb. TVA’s chemical know- 
W is now assisting the Army Chemical 
"ps In producing an important ingredient 
as at a new plant at Muscle Shoals. 





ner 
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Appendix 


In the first 9 months of the current fiscal 
year—July 1954 through March 1955—the 
TVA power system produced nearly 35 billion 


kilowatt-hours, of which nearly half (more 
than 15 billion Kilowatt-hours) was used by 
Federal agencies, mainly the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This was about half again as 


much power as was used by all the 1,375,000 
homes, farms, factories, and businesses 
by the municipal and cooperative 
tors of TVA power in the 

Despite these facts, I 
have heard complaint 
somehow a 


served 
distribu- 
same period 

am sure that you 
that the TVA area 
favored region in Federal ex- 
penditures. In a way, this is to be expected, 
simply because TVA's unique character 
among Federal agencies has attracted a great 
deal of public attention 





“Why,” people ask 
“should we pour all that m¢ ney into that 
one small area?” 

It's a question that deserves some brief 
attention. The “favored region” idea rests 
on an implicit assumption that Federal ex- 
penditures should somehow be equally dis- 
tributed among regions on some such basis 


although 
umpt 


as population or are: the short- 
comings of this as are obvious. 
Federal expenditures made where the 
need and opportunity exist and where 
expenditures will further the national inter- 
est. We don't spend Federal money for har- 
bor improvements in Nevada simply because 
New Yorkers are so favored. We spend har- 


ion 


are 


bor money where harbors exist Ve develop 
river navigation where the rivers are sus- 
ceptible of such navigation. 


However, given the premise, I am sure that 
it will surprise a number of people to learn 
that, far from being a uniquely favored 
region, the Tennessee Valley is far from a 
favored region. 

Let’s take expenditures for water and power 


resource development, which are primary 
interests of TVA. The Federal Treasury’: 
total investments for such purposes in the 


Tennessee Valley region as of June 1953 had 
amounted to about $235 per capita. In the 
alluvial valley of the that 
stretches from a little above Cairo, Ill., to 
the mouth—the Federal investment has 
amounted to $390 per capita. In the Central 
Valley of California, where development was 
started after TVA, the per capita Treasury 
investment is $175, not substantially lower 
than in the Tennessee Valley. 

This tells only part of the story, however. 
In the Tennessee Valley, the largest part of 
the per capita expenditures represents in- 
vestment in the power system, and all this 
will be fully repaid to the Treasury. The in- 
vestments for flood control and navigation 


Mississippi 


in the Valley, which won't be paid back, 
amount to about $403 million, or $115 per 
capita. In the Mississippi alluvial valley, 


the total costs for flood control and naviga- 
tion have been nearly 3 times as high— 
$1,185,000,000, or $390 per capita, for which 
the Treasury will not be reimbursed. 


Thus the ultimate net cost to the Treasury 
for complete water resource development in 
the Tennessee Valley will be far lower on 
the Tennessee than on the Mississippi. Ul- 
timate net costs are likely to be higher also 
in the Missouri, Colorado, and other river 
basins than in the Tennessee. 

Another primary interest of the TVA is 
land and agricultural development, it being 
a principle of an integrated program that 
development of a river and of its watershed 


go hand in hand However. most of the 
Federal expenditures for land and agricul- 
ture development in the Valley, as elsewhere, 


are made through the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Here again we find the 
Tennessee Valley is not favored Taking the 
expenditures of both the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and TVA from 1934 
through 1953, the average per member of the 
farm population has amounted to about $707 
in the Tennessee Valley, only about 58 per- 
cent as high as the comparative 
$1.228 for the Nation as a whole. 
You might think, from some of the de- 
scriptions read, that the Tennessee 
Valley is a region simply crawling with Fed- 
eral bureaucrats, drawing great sums from 
the Federal Treasury On the contrary, Fed 
eral payrolls per person in the Tennesse 
Valley have amounted to only $500, or about 
the United 


‘ 


figure of 


you've 





31 percent of States average of 


$1.595. Furthermore, in 1934 about 3.9 per- 
cen of the total Federal civilian emplovees 
were located in the Tennessee Valley regi 


in 1953, that proportion had 

only 2.8 percent of the total. 
The Tennessee Valley 

other categories of Federal expendit 


adwindied to 





also f 


one category, and one only, the valley did 
lead—that of construction This includes 
over the period 1934-53, the construction 


of two major AEC projects, the Arnold Eng!- 
neering Development Center of the Air Force, 
and various and military installa- 
tions, as well as TVA facilities The con- 
struction expenditures in the Tennessee Val- 
$700 per 


arsenals 


ley averaged person, Aas 


with $320 in the Nation: however, it must be 
remembered that construction accounted 
for only 6 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures—a small factor in total Federal ex- 
penditures 


Valley fell far behind as 
goods to the Federal Government 
On a per Capita basis 


The Tennessee 
a seller of 
during this period 


United States purchases in the Tennesse 
Valley amounted to $520 per person, where 
the national per capita average was $2.50( 


The valley average was but 23 percent of the 


national average. Even TVA was not very 
kind to the valley on this score, for only 
about 40 percent of TVA's purchase up 
through the fiscal year 1954 have been from 
the region. Of about $1,555 million of pur- 
chases by TVA, about $933 million have been 


Tennessee Valley 
Penn- 


Milo} 


outside the sever 
Examples are $288 million in 
svyivania, $119 million in Ohio, $140 
in New York, $92 million in Illinois, and 
$58 million in Wisconsin. 
Federal expenditures for military procure- 
ment and 


made 
States. 


alone in a number 
of States were several times as great during 
the 5 years 1950 to 1954 as the total TVA 
expenditures over the entire 21 years of its 


construction 


history During the period 1940-45, mili- 
tary procurement and construction in New 
York State alone was 10 times as large 


all of TVA’s expenditures to date 

When Federal expenditures of all types are 
taken into consideration, it is apparent that 
the people of the Tennessee Valley region 
are a long way from being favored proteges 
of the Federal Government. In fact, on a 
per capita basis, the Federal expenditures i: 


the Tennessee Valley from 1934 through 1953 
have been only about 48 percent of the na- 
tional per capita expenditures—-$2,600 in the 


Tennessee Valley, compared with $5,430 in 
the Nation. 
A2745 
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I want to make it very clear that I am 
not complaining on behalf of the people of 
the Tennessee Valley about this imbalance 
of expenditures among regions. I am sure 
that the valley people recognize that Federal 
expenditures must be made where necessary 
for the overall good of the country. Fed- 
eral money has been, and will be, spent in 
ireas of the country for various pur- 
poses—improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River, the Colorado, the Columbia, the Mis- 
uri, and the Delaware; purchase of mili- 
tary and other supplies wherever they may 
be most economically and efficiently secured; 
research and development in mineral and 
forest resources wherever the national ends 
may best be served 

I am confident that the people of the 
valley realize, as I am sure you do, that the 
real test of the worthwhileness of Federal 
expenditures is whether or not the Nation 
gets a full dollar’s worth of value for each 
dollar of investment. In the Tennessee 
Valley we are sure that this has been 
accomplished. 


many 


Correspondence Between Senator Kefau- 
ver and Representative Gwinn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exchange 
of correspondence between Representa- 
tive RaLPH W. Gwinn and myself as it 
appeared in the Star of Elizabethton, 
Tenn., on April 3, together with the 
explanation by the Star of the corre- 
spondence. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence and explanation were or- 
dered to be printed in the REeEcorD, as 
follows: 

TVA: Keravuver Versus GwINN 


(Back in January the Star, in its morning 
mail, received one of those extension of re- 
marks published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. This particular one caught the editor's 
eye because of the title: “Twenty Years of 
Experience With Our First Socialist-Commu- 
nist Experiment.” 

(Its author was Representative RaLpu W. 
Gwinn of the 27th District of New York. 

(Representative GWINN’s attack on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (the Socialist- 
Communist experiment) and his uncompli- 
mentary remarks concerning Tennessee drew 
from this newspaper a column-length edi- 
torial which pointed out that TVA’s defense 
becomes Tennesseeans’ obligation, since un- 
fair attacks upon the public-power system 
appear to become direct attacks upon the 
people of Tennessee themselves, and that the 
biased and inaccurate estimates of TVA be- 
came, willy-nilly, biased and inaccurate esti- 
mates of Tennessee and Tenneseeans. 

(Representative GwInn received a copy of 
this editorial and wrote a letter to the Star 
in reply to it. He mounted a nine-point at- 
tack upon TVA which would “summarize the 
facts as I seem them,” he said. 

(The Star was interested in the facts as 
Representative Gwinn saw them, but it was 
also interested in how Representative 
GwWINN's views would appear in the eyes of 
one of the men who knows TVA intimately 
and has championed its cause. With this 
in mind, Representative Gwinn’s letter was 


forwarded to Senator Estes Keravver, with 

the request that the Congressman’s points 

be answered, so that both might be published 
simultaneously. 

(This was done, with the result that the 
Star’s readers, in the exchanges below, may 
see the major arguments against TVA and 
the rebuttal to these arguments. Juxta- 
posed, they make very enlightening reading. 
Here they are:) 

NEW YORK CONGRESSMAN ANSWERS STAR EDI- 
TORIAL IN NINE-POINT ATTACK; CHARGES RE- 
MARKS MISREPRESENTED 

EDITOR, STAR 


One of your subscribers has sent me your 
editorial printed in the February 6, 1955, 
edition of the Star entitled “‘Also at Stake: 
Our Reputation.” It appears the editorial 
was prompted by my remarks regarding TVA 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
8, 1954. 

Near the beginning of the editorial is this 
statement: 

“1. There is not a word of truth in what 
Representative GwInw said or implied.” In 
other parts of the editorial I am represented 
as “spewing a wildly inaccurate speech,” that 
I used loaded statistics and that in general 
my remarks were “tripe.” These charges 
would be less serious if all your readers had 
the benefit of reading my remarks, rather 
than your interpretation of them. 

Men of good faith and good intentions can 
honestly disagree as to the merits of nation- 
alizing basic industries. But the holding of 
different opinions gives no license to misrep- 
resent the facts. Surely the people who are 
sought to be convinced and who must pay 
the taxes to support such adventures as TVA 
are entitled to all the facts and the un- 
varnished truth. 

I find it difficult to answer your editorial, 
for nowhere does it cite my facts and prove 
them wrong. Mere characterization does 
not constitute rebuttal. At one point my 
remarks are completely misrepresented. I 
did not say that the people of Tennessee are 
less well off than they were in 1933. Of 
course, Tennessee has made progress in the 
last 20 years but she has not progressed as 
rapidly or as well as her sister States in the 
South that still rely on the private produc- 
tion of power. 

Should you see fit to print this letter as a 
reply to your editorial let me summarize the 
facts as I see them for the benefit of your 
readers: 

1. The TVA has permanently flooded 
660,000 acres (an area the size of Rhode 
Island) including rich farmland capable of 
yielding $27 million worth of farm produce 
annually. Thus, rather than controlling 
floods, TVA has permanently flooded more 
land than the Tennessee River could, left in 
its natural state. 

2. The low-cost power produced by TVA 
has created such a demand (at least 100,000 
homes in Tennessee are heated by elec- 
tricity) that the supply has never been able 
to meet it. No other section of the country, 
supplied by private utilities, has experienced 
a shortage of power. It is worth mention- 
ing that the private power industry is pres- 
ently expanding to the tune of $2.5 billion. 

3. The TVA is a complete monopoly in its 
reservation, having forced out all competi- 
tors by law. It is subject to no State regu- 
lations. 

4. Allocation of costs among the various 
TVA operations have been consistentiy made 
on basis favorable to power production. 

5. TVA pays no Federal taxes. 

6. TVA pays only.a small sum in lieu of 
State taxes which in 1954 amounted to 
$3,578,668, or about 2.7 percent of its total 
revenues. On the other hand the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York which 
supplies my district paid $113,447,477 in 
State and Federal taxes for 1954, or about 
24.4 percent of its revenues. 
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7. Except for a low rate of int 
about $65 million worth of bond 
bought by the United States Tr; 
has paid no interest at all on t} 
has borrowed or which has been 
it. It has been estimated that if 
the Federal Government for the 
alone of Federal moneys spent t 
the bills from TVA to its cust 
have to be increased over $40 mij 

8. The taxpayers of the Nati 
$2 billion in TVA and in recent 
gressional advances have averag 
of $150 million a year. The 1954 
tion was $188,546,000. 

9. TVA has only made a book 
of $101.1 million which is $87 
than the appropriation made 
year 1954. 

Those are the facts. I believe the na. 
are entitled to have them. Wh: 
am sure they will come to the p: 
clusion 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH W IN 
TENNESSEE SENATOR ANSWERS GWINN’s [Ff 

TO STAR: CHARGES CONGRESSMAN 

MISREPRESENTED TVA 
EDITOR, STAR: 

I am glad of the opportunity 
the other side of the TVA case 
to Representative RALPH Gwinn 
York. 

Congressman GwINn’s letter of 
14, 1955, to the Elizabethton Star 
his speech of April 18, 1954, in the 
SIONAL RECORD, greatly misrepri 
facts about 1VA and the Tennessee Va)! 

This can be illustrated by his first p 
in his letter, regarding flood contro] 
paring the amount of land inundaté 
TVA reservoirs with the land prot: 
floods, Congressman Gwinn simply 
fact that the TVA system, by h 
water and increasing the effective 
Mississippi levees, helps protect 
acres of productive farmland in 
sissippi River Basin from floods 
times the amount of land inundated in 
TVA reservoirs when filled to the brin 
counting the land and cities and town 
Tennessee Basin which are protected 

In his speech, Mr. Gwinn claimed t 
engineers said the Tennessee ‘woul 
seriously flood more than once in 
although there would be some 
flows which would leave a fertile sedin 
on the land. Actually, as their report 
the Army engineers said 230 lesser bt 
aging floods could be expected in 
or about 1 every 2 years. In fact 
1947, and 1948 there occurred what 
have been without TVA control, the 5th 
and 7th largest floods in the hist 
river at Chattanooga. Had it not 
the TVA system, these floods wo 
deposited a fertile sediment in t 
stores, and factories of the city, causing 
million of direct flood damage in :‘ 


In the second point in his lett 
Gwinn fails to mention the major rea 
power supply situation is tight in the 
region: Namely the large proporti 
power going to AEC and to other Ft 
defense agencies, which are of 
importance to the entire country. 
TVA’s sales to these agencies totaled : 
12 billion kilowatt-hours, an am(< 
equal to that sold to the 150 dist! 
serving 1,350,000 consumers, and 
couple of years it will reach about 
kilowatt-hours a year. This fact 
plain why TVA appropriations have 
large in the past few years. E tially 
course, this point in Mr. Gwinn's letter! 
the question of whether it is better to! 
a high demand for power at low, 
able, rates or to have ample power 4 
at high, exorbitant rates whic! 
tomer use. 
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Mr. GWINN resorts to some in- 

. alculations—the sources of which 
»¢ give—to improperly inflate TVA's 
s ” For example, he figures interest 
» on the investment in the power- 
ervice but on all the money invested 
ended by TVA, for navigation, flood 
|. fertilizer and munitions research, 
Yet surely he must know that 
rederal Government has spent many 
¢ dollars for navigation improve- 
his own State of New York—as much 

-e than in the entire Tennessee Valley— 
e people there will neither pay back 
Treasury or pay interest on, through 
‘tric bills or otherwise. When he 
iat TVA allocations of investments 

' a een consistently made on a basis favor- 
able to power product, he ignores the report 
¢ tne Federal Power Commission in 1949, 
made with the assistance of the United States 
acmy engineers, which approved the allo- 














n Mr. GWINN tries to compare TVA's 

nts in lieu of taxes with the tax pay- 
ments of private utilities, he ignores the 
t that TVA is entirely a wholesaler of 
nower while the private utilities sell power 
: iil at much higher rates. Actually, 
when the tax equivalent payments of TVA 
ower distributors are added to the TVA pay- 
ents, the consumers of TVA power (except 
Federal agencies, which properly are ex- 
t) pay about 6 percent of their electric 
for taxes whereas the proportion for 
unding companies for State and local 
taxes ranges from 4.6 to 11.4 percent. While 
TVA is not subject to income taxes, it must 
embered that all its earnings belong 
t e Federal Government. 

Mr. GwWINNn’s letter obscures the fact that, 
far from being “subsidized,” TVA rates are a 
paying proposition. TVA books, kept in ac- 

rdance with the Federal Power Commis- 

uniform system of accounts for all 
u ;, show that its revenues have been 
sufficient to cover all the costs of producing 
ind selling power and to leave a margin 
equal to an average return of 4 percent on 
he power investment over the past 21 years. 
This return is about double the cost of money 
to the Government. 

A word might be said of Mr. Gwinn’s sta- 
tistics by which he attempts to show Ten- 

essee lagging behind in economic develop- 
rent. These are selected indexes, provided 
is Mr. GwINN said in his speech, by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Such 
indexes as gross postal receipts, for example, 
are questionable as indicators of overall eco- 
nomic progress. Total income is a more 
reliable index. In the United States between 
1933 and 1953, total income increased 485 
percent, in the Southeast 642 percent, in the 
Tennessee Valley region (including parts of 
6 other States besides Tennessee) 649 per- 
cent, and Tennessee 655 percent. These 
figures confirm the fact, known to all Ten- 
hesseans, that the State is making very satis- 
‘actory economic progress and that the TVA 

ogram of resource development has been a 
il factor in that progress. 

Yours sincerely, 
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EsTES KEFAUVER. 





The Threat of the H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


_ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
‘ave in my hand an article written by 


om 


mas E. Murray, a member of the 
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Atomic Energy Commission. The ar- 
ticle, entitled “Science and Religion 
Must Join if World Is To Survive H- 
Bomb,” poses an interesting judgment of 
atomic development in the world today, 
and makes certain prophecies which I 
think it will be well for all persons to 
consider. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. The article first appeared in 
Better Homes and Gardens, and later 
in Time magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION Must Jorn IF Wortp Is 
To Survive H-Boms 
(By Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 

E. Murray, in Better Homes and Gardens) 

Man now can make weapons capable of 
reducing the world to the primitive condi- 
tions of the time of Cain and Abel. He even 
has, within the range of his grasp, means to 
completely exterminate the human race. 
Today, scientists can make a good educated 
guess as to the number of bombs needed 
for total world catastrophe—to scatter to 
the four winds, in a matter of seconds, the 
civilization it has taken man so many cen- 
turies to put together. No wonder some ask, 
“Are we not playing with things that belong 
to God?” The concerted, atheistic threat 
against all we hold dear has increased and 
grown bolder in the ratio that the hydrogen 
bomb has surpassed the rifle. We, in turn, 
must remain armed to the teeth to contain 
that threat. 

I believe that God meant us to find the 
atom. Admittedly, we are wrestling with the 
greatest alteration in man’s relation with 
Nature since the upheaval at the time of the 
Garden of Eden. But his fundamental re- 
lation with God has not changed one whit, 
The same trial that tested the first man in 
Eden, and every man since, challenges us in 
the atomic problem. It is the exercise of 
choice, the dangerous freedom to use God- 
given power for good or ill. I do not mean 
for a moment that science is wrong, but only 
man’s worship of it. Surely, a part of our 
duty, the effect of the primal urge implanted 
by our creator, is to discover more and more 
of the world we live in. But science can give 
man mastery only over matter. It never 
reaches ultimates. 

I greatly fear one thing. If men will not 
clothe the bare framework of science with 
the warm garments of true humanism, they 
will end up by making machines their god 
and mathematics their only dogma. The ris- 
ing paganism of the western world will make 
our civilization cold as interstellar spaces, 
ruthless as the atoms which smash each 
other. 

Against our fears, I oppose a great hope. 
The physical discoveries, which have shaken 
the spiritual faith of some men, are also 
shaking the philosophic foundations of ma- 
terialism. I have noticed a new, extremely 
encouraging disposition on the part of some 
nonreligious scientists. They are beginning 
to acknowledge that the concept of divine 
creation should no longer be dogmatically 
excluded from rational speculation about the 
origin of the universe. To my mind, there 
are today startling possibilities for a religious 
breakthrough into the secular mind. The 
time is ripening for a marriage of religion 
and science. 

THE EXPERTS 


The fact is, atomic bombs are dangerous 
only because some atomic men cannot be 
trusted. Our crisis today comes from man’s 
greed and will to power, his refusal to submit 
to reason. As Christians, we must hope that 
in the Kremlin’s dictatorial mind there can 
eventually be sown some small measure of 
skepticism as to the value of the barren 
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earth which any atomic war would bring 
We must pray for that, with our lips and 
with the example of holy lives 

I have been especially surpprised to see 
that the unbelievers among scientists some- 
times seem more concerned for the peace 
than those of us who believe the peace- 
makers are blessed. It is not their exce 
of good will, but rather their sharp know!l- 
edge of what nuclear war would do to thi 
planet. Therefore, if one does hope to be 
blessed as a peacemaker this critical year 
of 1955, he must grasp the facts of atomic 
life. The American public cannot leave it 
to the experts. In this cosmic drama, the 
bald truth is that there are no experts. It 
is not enough to be merely a technician 
For unless the technician in some small 
way is enamored of the idea of becoming a 
saint, he will fall short of success. He will 
not only exemplify the definition given by 
one learned educator who called the mere 
technician “a man who understands every- 
thing about his job except its ultimate pur- 
pose and its ultimate place in the order of 
the universe.” 

No, the essential ingredient to atomic 
survival is a broad base of informed and 
interested civilians. It is the only way in 
which we can cope with the immoral fatalism 
that considers war inevitable—with the folly 
that professes unconcern over man’s darkest 
threat. Surely, these ostrich attitudes are 
like the frivolity of those who deny the 
reality of hell by refusing to think about 
it. Perhaps the secrecy with which we have 
guarded certain especially sensitive areas of 
atomic information contributes to this 
apathy. But the extent of this secrecy is 
greatly exaggerated; it is more an alibi for 
than an explanation of our abandonment 
of the normal functioning of public opinion. 
The fact is, the greatest atomic decisions 
must come from the heart and the soul, not 
the skilled brain that comprehends a 
cyclotron, 

ATOMS ABROAD 


We face a problem that calls for a heart- 
and-soul solution. Here we have a technol- 
ogy and industrial capability that are unsur- 
passed, a pool of brilliant scientists who could 
accelerate the development of atomic power. 
Overseas are “have-not” nations which des- 
perately need that power now, but which may 
never enjoy it if they must first acquire the 
technical skills and supporting industries to 
produce their own reactors. Shall we fail 
them? Shall we say, “We could have atomic 
electric power if we wanted it. But, unlike 
you people, we don’t really need it today, 
and so its development can wait for economic 
and financial forces to move it ahead 
Actually, though we are investigating many 
different reactor types, there is only one op- 
erating reactor in the United States today. 
I very much fear that if we fail to push a 
broad, vigorous program in this field, we will 
be accused of following a “dog in the manger” 
policy. I fear even more to consider the 
consequences if the U. S. S. R. should win 
the industrial-power race. Certainly, the 


price tag for nuclear-power reactors would 
be very high, with the purchasers surrender- 
ing their birthrights and civil liberties as the 


down payment. What a tragedy if world 
leadership in reactors fell into Soviet hands 
by our spiritual default 

I do not mean to speak in tones of carele 
reassurance as one sometimes does to a child. 
For all you and I Know, it may be the incom- 
prehensible and inscrutable will of God to 
make the 20th century “closing time” for the 
human race 

But we do know from the law He implanted 
in us that we have a personal obligation to 
use the normal means to stay alive as long 
as possible. Our Nation and the human race 
have an inescapable duty to the Almighty to 
avoid an ending of this civilization until 
God's good time. Once, a wise and simple 
man named Francis was hoeing in his garden. 
Someone asked, “If an angel appeared to tell 
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you, Francis, that tonight y 
what would you do?” And St 
calmly said, “Keep on hoeing in the garden 
With all its tremendous complications, with 
the very future of the human race at stake, 
our atomic agony comes down to this. We 
keep on hoeing and await God's will. 


are to die, 
Francis very 


I 


Our Greatest Economic Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


< 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a most stimulating 
address by Mr. J. R. Cominsky, publisher 
of the Saturday Review. The address 
was delivered last year before the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Ad Club, but I believe that 
it is perhaps even more pertinent and 
provocative today than it was a year ago. 

It furnishes important light on one of 
the most important challenges of our 
time—to make education a living, con- 
tinuous force for all our people through- 
out their lifetime: for the 36 million 
children now in school and college; and 
in particular for Americas 7 million liv- 
ing college graduates. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cominsky's learned remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our GREATEST ECONOMIC WASTE 


(Address by J. R. Cominsky, publisher of the 
Saturday Review, delivered at a luncheon 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Ad Club on April 
8, 1954, at the Powers Hotel) 


Today, I'd like to place before you a few 
thoughts that have to do with the very 
essence of living in this or any other com- 
munity in this wonderful country of ours. 
May I first deal with a few maxims that 
seem trite and obvious—but, as we grow 
older it seems more necessary to elucidate 
the obvious than to clarify the obscure. 

What we are all confronted with is a 
twofold problem—the problem of making a 
living and the problem of making a life. 
The former—making a living—is relatively 
easy and there are numerous patterns and 
lormulas to achieve a Satisfactory result. 
The latter—making a life—is inexpressibly 
difficult, and challenges all our talents and 
resources. 

Nobody understood this better than 
George Eastman. In building a world-fa- 
mous industry in this community he had 
assured a comfortable and secure livelihood 
for tens of thousands of families. But he 
did not stop there. He saw so clearly the 
role of education, music, recreation, public 
health and government in their relationship 
to human happiness that he gave millions 
to achieve the greater goal—the making of 
full and useful lives in his own time and 
for generations to come. 

Let us focus then on the making of lives 
or rather on the values and principles that 
make for full and useful living. We can 
simplify this by looking first at the four 
great pillars that support our free society 
and the civilized world. These are: 

1. A powerful and productive economy 
known as the free-enterprise system. 


2. A strong and cohesive political system, 
known as the democratic form of govern- 
ment 

3. Our many-faceted educational system 
that is the not-so-secret weapon of our 
democratic way of life. 

4. Our spiritual faith as encouraged and 
practiced in a free society. 

In the relatively brief time allotted me 
today I can deal with only one aspect of 
one pillar supporting our free world and 
that is the pillar of education. 

Those of us who are closest to the educa- 
tion world and the people in it are staggered 
by the magnitude of our educational opera- 
tion and its influence on our society. For 
some weeks now I have been corresponding 
with key people in Washington in an effort 
to give you today one figure that would rep- 
resent the operating cost of our educational 
plant in the United States in a single year— 
1954. There have been all sorts of checking 
and doublechecking, and the figure may still 
be vulnerable, but the percentage of error 
will not be great, no matter how you analyze 
it. And, believe it or not, the United States 
is pouring $15 billion into the operation— 
this has nothing to do with plant invest- 
ment—of its educational system this year. 
I was anxious to get this figure because in a 
gathering with so many businessmen $15 bil- 
lion is still a fairly respectable amount of 
money. It is also a staggering responsibility 
to administer a project of such scope as well 
as to get an adequate return on the invest- 
ment. And, so, I come to the focal point of 
my talk today—and that is how to cash, to a 
greater extent, the astronomical sums of 
money that we are now using to develop the 
minds of our people. 

Those of us who are involved in education, 
in publishing, in religion, and related fields 
consider ourselves primarily a part of the 
age-old and continuing struggle for the pres- 
ervation of values, standards, and principles 
that are the very foundation of a free so- 
ciety. Values, standards, and principles have 
always been under attack, and the only dif- 
ference lies in the fact that in each genera- 
tion man thinks that the attack of his time 
is the most violent of all time. Those who 
have struggled for the preservation of values 
through the ages have always been a minor- 
ity but they have been successful beyond 
their dreams because as we look at the world 
today we realize that values are still held in 
the highest esteem in great areas by count- 
less millions of people. 

I had a rather unusual personal experience 
several months ago when I spoke at the 
Corning Glass Center at a seminar of educa- 
tors and industrialists on a theme that I 
called the Age of Wested Miracles. I 
pointed out that probably never before in 
the history of man had he been blessed with 
s0 many miraculous adjuncts to living in its 
fullest sense, but that we had hardly begun 
to make the use of those miracles, particu- 
larly in the field of communications, in rela- 
tion to their potential good. Hardly had I 
given this talk, which I thought had a rather 
low hydrogen content, when I was amazed 
to find it being widely reprinted in sym- 
phony-orchestra programs in Boston and 
Cleveland and in other publications and be- 
ing hailed as a teaching instrument for the 
young. As a matter of fact, I was most 
touched by a letter I received from the 
diocesan director of the Catholic Church in 
Cleveland, who said: ““Nowhere have I found 
a finer digest of the ideas we are attempting 
to promote among the quarter of a million 
young people in our Catholic Youth program 
in the diocese of Cleveland. Be assured that 
you will be quoted ad longem et latum in our 
feeble yet energetic efforts to make our youth 
realize the great dignity of being rational 
creatures of God, and to encourage them to 
test their great potentialities in the interest 
of the common good.” 
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The fight for values, however 
fined to the church; it is a resp 
duty for ali men of good will 
finest statements on values wa 
very proud to publish in a rece 
Saturday Review, when, in ad 
great problems of our generati 
Lindbergh said: “I believe that 
lies within ourselves, and that y 
nowhere else. Our parties, moy 
and codes are important, but 
outward manifestations of ou 
ues. * * * To achieve a civilizat 
human values requires the desi! 
selves. * * * The character , 
forms the essential core of a la 
tion.” 

Recently, President de Kiev 
much-admired move in the fie 
tion when he announced a sw: 
ganization of the undergradu 
that assumed a larger responsi! 
young men and women who co: 
ester than just the classroom co: 
striking a blow in the direction 
ening and protecting importa 
they affect the students’ full 
spiritual and social capacities. W 
Kiewiet is doing at the underg: 
will ultimately have to be ext 
lifetime concept in which all fa 
community, including notably 
the church, the newspaper, the 
the library, motion pictures, rad 
vision will play highly importa: 
operating roles. 

Our greatest economic waste 
see it, is something Henry Ad 
ago described as a “waste of 
treating of this, Dr. de Kiewiet ; 
is waste of mind when economi 
conditions prevent a talented y 
woman from achieving the best 
or she is capable through educa 
is waste of mind when those wh 
cational institutions are neglected 
taught or poorly advised. The pr: 
tality of students in our college 
fail to complete their college edu 
cause of academic failures or oth: 
is a wastage of our intellectual 


I agree. But to me, perhaps the 
palling of all the waste of mi: 
happens to the college gradute a 
ceives his diploma—the number 
dead mentally, as it were, once t 
course is completed. Latest avail 
show that our population includ: 
persons who are described as ‘ 
graduates,’ To what extent these pe 
“living’’ is a moot point. When I 
wrote a letter to one of the leads 
education in America I started it 
“This may startle you but it is m) 
conviction after long and matul 
tion that the most fertile field f 
cation in the United States is an 
graduates.” To what extent these 
getting too worked up about the ! 
street whose educational opportu! 
been limited and from whom ofte! 
is expected when a high perce 
million college graduates are dr: 
feet in keeping abreast of the 
and challenges of our time and 
participate in the crucial decisi 
is waste in its most glaring and \ 
form, waste that makes quest! 
wisdom of our $15 billion annual 0] 
cost if we cannot do something 
more valuable to our society, the 
product. 

A program for extending the mental > 
pacity of our citizenry beyond the aay ™ 
college commencement is a growing need 
that represents a challenge not only to ou 
educators but to all communicating mee 
and to our society in general. It is shock Nt 
to realize that man has been equippe¢ 


“ 








f communication beyond the 
ination of even a Jules Verne 

mmunicating so little, and 
te and inept in transmitting 

edge that is being developed 

yace but being implanted in 
a comparative snail's pace. 


( 


7 . . * 

; , in what is probably the most 
wwe of human history. Not to 
merely to survive and function 

man requires today many times 
ize he required a decade or two 
ion, being the unfinished busi- 
cannot protect anybody too 
iture in this world of drastic 
i development. I recently read a 
that with the world moving at 
: ice, any education except in 
terms is obsolete within 20 
4 t becomes a major national prob- 
extend the educational and informa- 
esses beyond graduation. Here 
major areas that deserve careful 
in meeting this challenge: 
The university: To reach the de- 
| may involve drastic changes in 
ilum whereby the college student 
4 being given courses but being 
ted and informed with specific 
is to how to continue his thought 
beyond the day he is through at- 
isses. We may have to think in 
some postgraduate home-study 
ilt on the foundation laid in un- 
ite work. The undergraduate must 
learn but learn how to continue 
Also, the alumni office of the university— 


colleges and universities—may 

ke on a new scope and importance. 

ni office may have to be charged 

zreat responsibility of a continuing 

its graduates to ascertain how many 

tifving themselves with useful organ- 

ind agencies dedicated to the social, 

and economic progress of our coun- 

If it is ascertained, as it is very likely 

to be, that much too low a percentage is 

y its knowledge and training available 

se important areas, then the reasons 
} 


why will have to be determined and some 
plan developed to overcome the 

i 1 
Area 2—The outside world: Here, a more 


: determined effort will have to be made to 

drait, as it were, educated people to partici- 

in those programs designed for the 

welfare by the groups that represent 

ie leadership of our country. This, of 

se, is a supplementary effort to but- 

s the effort colleges and universities 
i be making in this direction. 

outside world we all have a great 

r bility to bring our interest to bear 








) 


oe the growing and increasingly powerful 
re t media to devote a greater share of their 

fiorts to matters affecting the public in- 
é terest, to make them realize that they are an 


part of our educational and in- 
ional apparatus that can tip the scales 
r n many crucial areas of thought and action. 








es We must keep insisting that the mass media 

realize that an overemphasis—what 
re ‘mounts to almost an obsession in the area 
od ‘entertainment, a philosophy that it must 
e € what it thinks the public wants rather 
¢ ‘aan what the people need—can tend to 
ce ‘y a great deal of our costly educational 
.d machinery and make more difficult the solu- 


1 the major problems of our time. It 
hard nor does it require great in- 
r inventiveness to draw a crowd if 





Lit 


we 





d gt willing to stoop in our standards. 
IT a. o COUFrSE, the more we stoop the bigger 
1€ crowd we can attract. But what we 
g must become most concerned about is not 
"ely the size of the crowd but what we 

re ing to it. 
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Good taste is not limited or a precious 
thing in the United States of America. It 
has pretty wide acceptance when it is of- 
fered to the masses. There is plenty of evi- 
dence to support this, including the notable 
fact that more persons go to concerts of 
serious music in this country than to baseball 


games. Latest figures for attendance at art 
exhibitions show baseball also trailing in 
that area of interest Perhaps not too kind 
a thing to say, with openin g day just around 
the corner. 
> . . . . 
We cannot ignore the fact that the de- 


gradation of standards of taste and idealism 
represents a tremendous blow against 
whole educational mechanism. It is damag- 
ing a mechanism that, as I have stated, costs 


our 


$15 billion a year to operate. Having dealt 
with the university and its undergraduate 
influence and with the mass media that 
create a good deal of the climate in which 


we live, may I—not as a major solution of 
our difficulty but as a specific approach—deal 
briefly with an idea in the university orbit 
that at least might be a step in the right 
direction although relatively a small step. 
Please understand that this is not presented 
as a panacea—I wish it were—but as an 
attempt to focus again on the problem of 
keeping mentally alive our 7 million college 
graduates. 

For some time, I have been suggesting to 
the university authorities here and to 
alumni groups that Rochester might do a 
pioneering job in setting up an alumni 
magazine that would not only serve the 
graduates of the university but be a power- 
ful force in the community among persons 
who have never had the privilege of a col- 
lege education. It was my thought that lead- 
ing members of the faculty and graduates 
all over the world who have special knowl- 
edge and understanding in every area of 
activity, pool their mental resources and 
practical experience in a Rochester magazine 
that would go not only to all graduates of 
the community but be available to persons 
anywhere in America who wished to sub- 
scribed, graduates or not. Also, it would be 
available to anybody in this community, ona 
subscription basis or at the newsstands, so 
that a high level of discussion and analysis 
of problems close to the minds and hearts 
of every person could be made available as 
never before. 

The university would have some tangible 
and practical benefits from such an opera- 
tion, in my opinion, in that it would estab- 
lish a closer relationship with its graduates 
and would arouse in them a sense of grati- 
tude for continuing their education in vital 
areas in a changing world. New members 
of the faculty would become known to older 
graduates through the expression of their 
ideas—much more important, incidentally, 
in appreciating them than the obituary- 
type notice that now appears in every alumni 
magazine when an addition is made to the 
faculty. 

Also, I can see the community which now 
has a considerable financial stake in the 
University of Rochester—particularly after 
what transpired recently—rising with ap- 
preciation to the fact that here were values 
now being contributed to the community 
that had not even been promised in the 
great development campaign. 

It is impossible to talk about education, 
good taste or mass media without a passing 
reference to television, of course. I recently 


read the following statement in an important 


new book: “TV, it must be very seriously 
said, is no mere gadget; it is one of the 
great milestones and possibly gravestones 


in the whole history of culture.” 

I favor the great milestone concept. I am 
not particularly worried about television 
destroying our civilization. As a matter of 
fact, I welcome it because it is another im- 
portant communicating device that can 
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be made one of the most powerful f 
we have ever had for i g ¢ 8 
level of our people : 

. . * . . 

And may I let you in on some ( ‘ 

Coincident with t > miracle ¢ elev 
W h has beer hrilling but a el- 
ing to n people have discovered that 
they have nds rhe startling fact 
more people read more good books last year 
than ever before in our history—in fact. the 
Vv of books of the highest quality that 
were purchased by Americans came a me- 
thing of a surprise to the book publishers 
who approached these projects with no small 
amount of fear and trepidation To reduce 
the gamble, the publishers made these books 


available with paperback 
75 cents and the avid public that dev 
mountains of them were interested in 
racy titles as the two Mentor 
Homer's “Odyssey” and “Iliad,” 


35 cents each he anticipated sale for each 


covers at 25 to 





such 
volumes of 
selling at 


of these staples was optimistically put at 
100,000 copies but the public snatched up 
more than a million of each within a year 


and a half 

This would seem incredible if I did not im- 
mediately restate the fact that there 
now more than 7 million living college grad- 
uates in the United States constituting the 


are 


very basis of our middle-class informed so- 
ciety—and at least that number who never 
entered an ivy-covered building but are 


thirsty for knowledge. Little do we realize 
the strength and power of this group in shap- 
ing the life of America, and those manu- 
facturers, whether they be of books or maga- 
zines or other products, who are catering to 
this mass market, are finding it highly re- 
ccptive of ideas, services and products at the 
same level as their reading diet. 
. * * +. e 

Man's survival has always hinged on his 
understanding of values and principles that 
are the responsibility of all concerned with 
the spoken or written word. His willingness 
to fight for values and principles has made 
possible our free society. But the fight is 
never finished. And we, as a part of the con- 
tinuing struggle, may have to fight harder 
than man has ever fought before for one very 
simple reason. 

Man in his great ingenuity has now fash- 
ioned means of mass cOmmunication that 
have practically eliminated time and space, 
and have placed a new burden of responsi- 
bility on the whole civilized world. Our de- 
fense system, however, still centers pri- 
marily about the home, the church, the pub- 
lic school, the public library, the many forms 
of the printed page, the motion picture, and 
the air wave. And since all of these will only 
be as effective as those who manage or ad- 
minister or direct them—the educated man 
is destined for the role of the front-line 
fighter. He must know not only how to 
fight but what he is fighting for. And that’s 
a job for all of us. 





Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a television broadcast on medical 
research delivered on April 12 over the 
ABC network by the distinguished com- 
mentator and Peabody 
Mr. Martin Agronsky. 


award winner, 
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While hailing the great achievement 
of Dr. Jonas Salk, Mr. Agronsky pre- 
sented some telling statistics on how 
little this country is spending annually 
on medical research. The Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, of which 
1 have the honor to be chairman, re- 
cently completed hearings on a bill spon- 
sored by myself and the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire |Mr. Brinces! to 
provide $90 million over a 3-year period 
in matching grants for the construction 
of research facilities. Some of the coun- 
try’s most eminent scientists appeared 
before our committee and _ presented 
testimony to the effect that medical re- 
search in this country is severely ham- 
pered by lack of building and laboratory 
space. If we are to emulate the great 
achievement of Dr. Jonas Salk in the 
other major diseases which afflict the 
American people, we must give the young 
scientists of this generation the tools 
with which to work. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Modern medical researchers lifted yester- 
from the hearts of all parents one of 
their greatest fears—that polio might kill 
or cripple their child. From Ann Arbor, 
Mich., there came the happy news that Salk 
polio vaccine works, ana that it works safely. 
The official figures show this: The vaccine 
proved 80 to 90 percent effective in prevent- 


day 


ing polio. Of 440,000 children vaccinated 
last summer, only 113 developed polio; of 
these, only 71 suffered paralysis; and, most 


heartening of all, only 1 child among the 
vaccinated youngsters died of polio. 

The comparative figures among 1,400,000 
nonvaccinated children—who were also part 
of the test—tell the rest of the story. 
Seven hundred and fifty of them contracted 
polio. Of these, 445 were paralyzed and 15 
died. Dr. Salk, himself, declared yesterday 
he is certain his vaccine can be made almost 
100 percent potent to wipe out the terror 
polio has presented for centuries. 

Last night Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
announced our Federal researchers’ tests of 
the Salk vaccine enabled her to license it 
as safe for public distribution. All through 
the Nation now the stamping out of polio 
can begin; in fact, in many communities, 
will begin within a few days through the 
mass vaccination of American youngsters. 
The children, until more quantities of the 
vaccine are available, will come first—a deci- 
sion with which no one would quarrel. 
Afterward adults will have their turn and 
the process will have been set in motion 
which its expected to make polio as much 
of a rarity in our country as smallpox. 

There is no doubt, either, that as soon 
as is humanly possible our polio vaccine 
will—in the American humanitarian tradi- 
tion—be made available to other nations. It 
seems reasonable to assume the world beyond 
our country’s borders will welcome this 
achievement of American scientists with at 
least as much respect and infinitely more 
warmth than the other great American 
scientific discovery that was first demon- 
strated at Hiroshima. 

That's one side of the polio story today. 
The other is told best with some facts and 
statistics. The first of these facts is nega- 
tive. It is that no direct contributions from 
our Federal Government went to finance this 
brilliant victory over polio. And there are 
some statistics. We spend in our country 
annually now, some $4 billion on all kinds 
of research. The United States Government 
foots half this bill directly—some $2 billion. 
Let's break it down a little further. Of the 
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Government's $2 billion—at least 80 per- 
cent—some one billion six hundred million, 
goes to military research—that is, to atomic 
and conventional weapons development. Of 
the remainder, only $47 million goes annu- 
ally for direct medical research. Compare 
these figures—one billion six hundred million 
for weapons—847 million for medical re- 
search. Agricultural research also gets Fed- 
eral money Some one hundred millions 
each year to fight cornborers, hoof and 
mouth disease, etc. That's about twice what 
we spend for human medical research 

A few more statistics. The Atomic Energy 
Commission gets for weapon testing an an- 
nual allocation of $260 million—which might 
be compared to the Government grant for 
cancer research of $14 million a year. And 
here’s a figure—a Navy supercarrier costs 
$216 million—that sum alone is more than 
the total amount our Federal Government 
spends on its human research. 

These statistics combine to raise a couple 
of pertinent questions. These: What's hap- 
pened to our standard of values? What 
price a human life today? These are not 
new questions. They were, in fact, put in 
essence in 1888, 67 years and 2 world wars 
back, by another great medical researcher— 
the Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, who discov- 
ered a cure for rabies and the process of milk 
purification which bears his name. 

At the opening of the Pasteur Institute in 
1888 Pasteur said this: “‘Two opposing laws 
seem to me now in contest. The one, a law 
of blood and death, opening out each day 
new modes of destruction, forces nations to 
be always ready for battle. 

“The other, a law of peace, work, and 
health, whose only aim is to deliver man 
from the calamities which beset him. The 
one seeks violent conquests, the other relief 
of mankind. 

“Which of these two laws will prevail, God 
only knows.” 

Sixty-seven years later, the words of this 
Frenchman in whose tradition the young 
Pittsburgh doctor, Jonas Salk, has followed 
so worthily, provide a penetrating and bitter 
comment on the nature of contemporary man 
which needs no embroidery. 





Mr. Corsi and the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Corsi Proves Nothing,” 
published in the Washington Sunday 
Star of April 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Corst Proves NOTHING 

Two weeks ago this newspaper expressed 
the belief that Edward J. Corsi was being 
offered up as a sacrifice in the hope of pro- 
pitiating Congressman WaLTerR of Pennsyl- 
vania. Since then, testimony in a Senate 
committee's investigation of Mr. Corsi’s dif- 
ficulties with the State Department has in- 
dicated that this criticism of Secretary Dulles 
was unwarranted. 

There still is reason to believe that Mr. 
Water's charges against Mr. Corsi, charges 
which have not been supported by facts, 
may have been the precipitating factor in 


the removal of Mr. Corsi as Dent 
istrator of the Refugee Relief A There 
also reason to believe, however th.- ,,. 
Dulles was amply justified on « a 
in wanting to dispense with M 

These grounds come down t 
personality—to Mr. Corsi’s pr: 
what Democratic Senator Mc 
“wild” statements. Mr. Corsi 
failed to prove, that Mr. Dull 
of a “whole string of falss ty 
charged, and failed to prove, 1 see 
Corsi, was a victim of “Nazi” * 
charged, and failed to prove, t! 
gang” in the State Department 
cut the refugee program. He r 
which he failed to prove, of ‘ 
“national scandal,” etc. In 
did he fail to prove any of thes« 
the testimony of witnesses w} wer 
immediate parties to the cont 
all against him. 


It seems reasonable to conc] that \e 
Corsi talks too much and too ex ¢ 
It is also a reasonable infere: that Me 


Corsi’s days in the State Depart: would 
have been numbered if Mr. WALTER had neve. 
opened his mouth. 








Contribution of Jews to Cause of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. on 
January 30 of this year the American 
Jewish Committee held its 48th annua! 
meeting in New York City. That occa- 
sion was highlighted by a great address 
on the subject of freedom, delivered by 
that eminent jurist and spokesr 
the cause of liberty, Judge Learned Hand 

On the same occasion, Mr. Irving M 
Engel, president of the American Jewish 
Committee, delivered a comparably bril- 
liant speech, also on the subject of free- 
dom, with specific reference to the con- 
tribution made to the cause of freedom 
in this country by Americans of Jewish 
faith. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr 
Engel’s fine remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 


nan for 
I 








Tonight we commemorate three centures 
of Jewish experience in Ameri Our ter- 
centenary is but a split second in time De 
tween two eternities—the past and te 
future. 


So we look backward to look for 
look inward to our spiritual r 
further growth. 

We ask: what lies ahead for us? C 
imagine with what feeling this 
tion was asked, 300 years ago, b) 
little band of 23 Jews standing < 
of this yet unmeasured continent 

Let us build no myths about th 
band. Like the Pilgrims before then 
who came later, they were not inst! 
destiny, but mortals, with mort é 
They did not come to America wel! €ha 
with worldly goods. Their meaning (0! 
lies rather in the heritage they br 
the legacy they left. For what carg 
the cramped hold of their ship 
Charles, or the Mayflower before it 














om 

















eo shores so precious as the moral and 
yal values of the Old Testament? Upon 
‘precepts, Which have endured the 
a ‘le ff centuries, rest the foundations 
+ this Republic. 

.-e 23 Jews knew themselves as settlers, 
.» for survival in an untamed land, 
é » with a hostile governor. But we 

t em now as an advance guard in the 
for human rights. For in 3 brief 
they won these basic rights: 

ter the country. 
year arms for the common defense. 

travel and trade. 

) have their own burial ground. 
ro practice their religion. 

To own homes. 

And, finally, to enjoy equal citizenship. 
rhere would be many battles to come. 
qeed, some of these battles are still being 
sed But these first victories helped 
sormine the course of the next three cen- 
: f Jewish experience in America. Nay, 
ih they helped determine the character 
.¢ the American Nation. They won for us— 
ry the long run for all Americans—the 
to participate in American life with- 
t s of identity. Because these 23 at 
vew Amsterdam did not buy equality at the 
cost of sacrificing their heritage, they helped 
nape the spirit of all America-to-be. 

Witness Gov. Peter Stuyvesant himself— 
the man who sought to transplant the 
ry of the Old World to the New. He 
wrote in angry protest to his superiors: 
“Giving (the Jews) liberty, we cannot refuse 
the Lutherans and Papists.” 

We speak of the American Revolution. 
But let “us keep in mind this other, earlier 
reyolution—a revolution without gunpowder 
that was launched a century before the Spirit 
It was part of the never-ending 
revolution against all forms of oppression. 

Out of this bloodless revolution came an 
America free of an all-powerful established 
church; a land of dissident voices and con- 
flicting sects. Lacking orthodoxy, there 
could be no heresy and no persecution of 
heretics. And so the market place of ideas 
flourished and the country was enriched by 
diversity of faiths, creeds, and origins. And 
this very diversity has created tough and 
ient bonds. 
us America moved beyond the best that 
the Old World had to offer: the idea of tol- 
eration or sufferance, to a nobler, more fit- 
ting concept; equality in freedom. This is 
what Washington meant when he wrote to 
the Touro Snynagogue: “It is now no more 
that toleration is spoken of as if it was by 
the indulgence of one class of people that 
nother enjoyed the exercise of their in- 
herent natural rights."” Undoubtedly then, 
4s how, the practices of the time fell short 
{ this concept. But the powerful persua- 
ion of a principle was at work. 

e s s * e 


Like all immigrants, they found that 
America spelled problems as well as promises. 
They found sweatshop and tenement; they 
ind hostility as well as acceptance. But 
when the balance was struck, there was al- 
ways the presence of opportunity that 
rned the scales for them and their chil- 
ren, For theirs was esentially the same ex- 
perience as that of the first 23 settlers. In 
4 and of diversity, they too could become 
Americans without sacrificing their identity 
‘s Jews. They were not thrust into the 
meiting pot,” and lost in a vast American 
monolith, 

Wherey 
Jews 


these 

















f ‘76 















er the doors of opportunity opened, 
ined their fellow Americans in build- 

this country. They are to be found 
“ongside Americans of other faiths and 
creeds in the myriad human enterprises of 
-” arts and sciences, business and labor, 
svernment, medicine and law, philanthropy 
4nd communal service. They helped write 
America’s songs and gave it laughter and 
y—and deep feeling. 
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But beyond individual gifts—the fruits of 
creative hands, devoted hearts, and ranging 
minds—what did Jews give to America? Are 
not the uniquely Jewish gifts those of the 
spirit I mentioned earlier from which spring 
our earliest and deepest American tradi- 
tions? For the Old Testament was revered 
by the Puritans no less than by the Jews. 
They studied Hebrew and the Judaic heri- 
tage. And the Pilgrims’ first Thanksgiving 
was patterned after the Harvest Festival in 
the Bible. The laws of early colonies in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut were based 
on the rules of equity contained in the 
Scriptures. 

The prophets furnished the intellectual 
arsenal of the revolution. God's covenant 
with Abraham helped batter down the divine 
right of kings. Ethical concepts of justice, 
righteousness, and mercy were the Hebraic 
mortar which cemented the foundations of 
American democracy. Biblical  verities, 
known for 5,000 years, were woven into the 
fabric of American society. 

And, as befits The People of the Book, the 
Jews continued in America their traditional 
reverence for learning, their intellectual 
eagerness, their opposition to the closed mind 
and conformist pressures. In them coursed 
a deep current: Call it liberalism in the true 
sense of freedom from prejudice and bigotry 
and removal of the barriers to self-fulfill- 
ment. Call it also conservatism in the classic 
sense of defending eternal truths and values. 

However, Jews may differ on many social, 
economic, and political questions of the day, 
it is no accident that they have unwaver- 
ingly supported democracy. It is no acci- 
dent that they have sought to keep the 
golden land open to all—a refuge for exile 
and rebel, for men driven from their own 
lands by want or tyranny. It is no accident 
that they have been sensitive to whatever 
threatens any group or individual. Liberty 
is indivisible—that lesson they have learned 
well. So they have ranged themselves in 
behalf of civil rights and civil liberties. 
They have opposed segregation and discrimi- 
nation. With Americans of all creeds they 
have fought nazism, fascism, and commu- 
nism—those ‘isms’? which deny the infinite 
worth of the individual human being and 
crush him beneath an all-powerful state. 

The program of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee has been molded by appreciation of 
America as a land of diversity—appreciation 
of our heritage as Americans and as Jews. 
Through this committee we have dedicated 
our energies for almost a half century to 
affirming our faith as Jews; enriching our 
spiritual heritage; strengthening America; 
preserving and extending democracy; mak- 
ing human rights secure throughout the 
world. 

To realize these goals we have been en- 
gaged in far-ranging activities, carried on 
by dedicated communal leaders and a de- 
voted staff. We have been engaged in a 
pioneering enterprise, a vast social engineer- 
ing effort to secure the bulwarks of democ- 
racy through education and law; through 
court tests; through advancement of inter- 
group concord; through all the formal and 
informal means of communication which 
bind our society together. We know, too, 
that democracy’'s surest foundation lies not 
in statutes but in the hearts and minds of 
men. Therefore, we have worked with our 
fellow Americans to strengthen freedom of 
opportunity, to assure equality for all, to 
keep the climate of America free. 


In earlier sessions, you have discussed our 
multifaceted programs whereby we seek to 
secure the civil and religious rights of Jews 
here and abroad. Among these are four vast 
areas so central to all our efforts, so rele- 
vant to our examination tonight, that I 
venture to single them out for you: our 
concern with human rights abroad and at 
home: obtaining security for Jewish com- 
munities abroad; the special problems of 


-- 
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Israel, and, lastly, American-Jewish 
munal life 

The vast problem of international protec- 
tion of human rights is our direct concern. 
For upon the eventual construction of effec- 
tive international guaranties rests the ulti- 
mate well-being of all mankind. And when 
future historians record the successful out- 
come of this prolonged and difficult quest, 
they will report the contributions made by 
two whom we esteem so highly—Judge Pros- 
kauer and Jacob Blaustein, our two living 
past presidents, now our honorary presidents 
Their vision first took shape here at the 
committee. They carried forward this bold, 
Imaginative approach to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and won support there. 
Then at San Francisco, in 1945, in the face 
of greatest odds, in the company of the 
leaders of America’s foremost voluntary or- 
ganizations, they saw it finally emblazoned 
in the United Nations Charter. For the 
first time in history, nations subscribed to 
the broad principle of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion. 

I shall not give you soft words about the 
progress we may expect or belittle the obsta- 
cles ahead. The principle of international 
cooperation throughout the U. N. which 
shone so brightly a decade ago has suf- 
fered reverses. Perhaps we were too opti- 
mistic. But now we must not yield to frus- 
tration and bypass the U. N. We cannot 
cry retreat. Until there is an international 
bill of human righis, until there is a Geno- 
cide Convention, until there are other inter- 
national safeguards, which one of us is safe? 
Is peace itself safe? 


We must help carry these concerns to our 
fellow Americans. As a non-governmental 
agency accredited to the U. N., we must assist 
its efforts to attain dignity and peace for all 
mankind. 

Turning to the domestic scene, how 
staunch are the guaranties of our own Bill 
of Rights? This is one of the gravest ques- 
tions confronting us. If by ignorance or 
imprudence we miscalculate the threat to 
our freedom, or if, spurred by fear, we erect 
ill-conceived security measures, we shall in- 
flict upon ourselves wounds perhaps no less 
deep than those we could ever receive from 
Communist conspirators. The problems of 
achieving security while safeguarding indi- 
vidual liberties cannot be solved by pretend- 
ing that a Communist conspiracy does not 
exist. Neither can they be solved by pre- 
tending that the sprawling, elephantine net- 
work known as the loyalty-security pro- 
gram does not carry within it fearful menace 
to our own liberties. Both risks must be 
faced simultaneously. 

Why are these problems before the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee? Because on the one 
hand, the continuing welfare of this Nation 
and of all its citizens depends on cauterizing 


come 


subversion. This affects us as it affects all 
citizens. And we are concerned as Jews. 
Where through irresponsibility, as in the 


Ladejinsky affair, the seeds of suspicion are 
sown, freedom is imperiled. Others—the 
bigot and the xenophobe—renew their efforts 
to twist differences of national origin, race, 
or faith into indices of disloyalty. Let free- 
dom falter and a time of critical danger is 
upon us. There may be only a few short 
swift steps from confidence to fear, from 
harmony to hatred, from safety to persecu- 
tion. 

As a public contribution to help devise 
ways of maintaining national security while 
preserving individual liberty, AJC sponsored 
an intensive study of the manifold aspects 
of this problem. That sober analysis, en- 
titled “American Security and Freedom,” has 
been widely hailed in the Nation’s press, on 
the floor of Congress, and in many quarters 
where the issue has been seriously studied. 
One of its key recommendations calls for the 





97-9 
A2 iJa 
creation of a Presidential Commission to re- 
the entire loyalty-security program. 
endorses this recommenda- 


‘ nine 
AJC vigorously 
ugh study and improvement of 
current cl procedures is imperative 
if this Nation Is itself adequately 
t unrelenting Communist threats. In 
sense, the very terms of the 
security program itself, a well as the con- 
flictil interpretations it is gi\ impair 
the security of the Nation that it is intended 


Terms Pa 


A thors 
t arance 
to protect 
agains 


the deepest 





ve ‘derog- 





preserve 








atory security risk’’ need f% > rigorous 
definition than they have been given lest 
they become weapons turned against us. 
Fear of the consequences of honest report- 
ing may cripple our Foreign Service Impor- 
tant procedural safeguards are still denied 
to accused employees The Nation may be 





deprived of the services of intelligent, expe- 


d men and women because 


rienced and devote 
they have been tagged “‘controversial.” 

Thse grave defects have now harassed two 
administrations. They will not be corrected 


until a thoroughgoing review of the entire 
undertaken and improvements 
additional coordinating 


substitute for a pain- 


f tem Ik 
made Creation of 
or review units is nota 
staking and intelligent overhaul 

With these considerations in mind, the 


committee, in concert with other responsible 


bodies, will continue to press for a Presi- 
dential commission to develop means of pro- 
tecting our national security without injus- 
tice to individuals or further damage to the 


Nation. 

A second major area of our committee's 
concern is defending the civil and religious 
rights of Jews the world over. The commit- 
tee indeed was founded in 1906 to help Jews 
in stern Europe suffering from barbarous 
onslaughts. 

What has made us ever sympathetic to the 
plight of Jews in lands? Certainly 
our ties with Jews abroad are not political 
Rather we are moved by sentiments based on 
common history, stirred by fidelity to a com- 
mon tradition and religion. 

This past year we have responded as fully 
as we could to our fellow Jews in the still 
war-benumbed countries of Europe. Those 
are continuing problems and complex 
to permit swift sketching Communities 





other 


too 





have been fractured; new patterns must be 
developed. Similarly, special conditions con- 
front the Jews of Latin America. And still 


unrelenting pressures beset 2,500,000 


in Iron Curtain countries. 


Jews 


This past year, north Africa, like a massive 
atomic pile, reached a critical stage. As au- 
thorized by your executive committee, Jacob 
Blaustein, John Slawson, and I flew to 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria. We were ac- 
companied by Zachariah Shuster, director of 
our European office, and Abe Karlikow, his 
assistant. It was a fact-finding mission to 
ascertain the conditions and prospects facing 
some 500,000 Jews. 

‘hese are lands of fierce contrasts—ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty; bursting cities 
nd hillside caves; the East versus the West, 
the old versus the new. 





There, in lands stirring from feudalism, 





fired by nationalism, stand the Jews. Some 
are descended from forebears who settled 
there 2,000 years ago. Around them swirls a 
contest between a France reluctant to yield 
her power and increasingly restive, impa- 
tient Arab nations-to-be Between both 
forces are the Jewish communities, eager to 


stay if assured full rights, fearful of what the 
future may bring in the wake of French 
withdrawal or waning influence. 

The situation is too delicate for sloganiz- 
ing as “nationalism versus colonialism.” 
The problems of 240,000 native Jews in the 
theocratic and feudal state of Morocco are 

fT from those facing C0,000 native Jews 


aivlerent 
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in Tunisia; in Algeria almost all the 140,000 
Jews are French citizens. Yet this much 
does apply universally: We seek to help in- 
sure that these lands, part of a region that 
cradled mankind, shall not entomb the Jew- 
ish communities. In so doing we shall help 
promote peace and stability in that turbu- 
lent region 





In conferences with Jewish community 
leaders and Arab rulers and spokesmen in 
North Africa, and with high French officers 
and our own State Department, we advo- 
cated: Guaranteed equal rights for all, in- 
cluding the right of each man to determine 


freely whether to remain in full security and 


equality, or to emigrate with his property. 
In short, we urged for Jews and for all 
minorities in north Africa the guaranties 


of the international bill of human rights. 

Through our Paris office, through discus- 
sions here with the State Department, and 
through contacts established with Jewish 
leaders in those lands, we shall endeavor to 
help speed the peaceful and orderly solu- 
tion to the north African crisis 


Our record on Israel is a third illustration. 
We endorsed the Balfour declaration soon 
after it was issued, and since then we have 


supported, first, Palestine and, later, Israel, 
as a home and haven for those Jews who have 
had to go there or have wanted to go there. 
Simultaneously we have tried to work for 
Arab-Jewish understanding. Our emphasis 
has always been on the humanitarian, not on 
the political; on helping human beings in 
need, not on ideological slogans. For us the 
state was never an end in itself, it was the 
only means left for transferring survivors of 
the Nazi holocaust from the despair of the 
DP camps to the security and dignity of a 
home in which they were wanted. 

Because of the American Jewish commit- 
tee’s non-political orientation, generally re- 
ferred to as non-Zionist, we were in a stra- 
tegic posit.on, always working clearly within 
the framework of American interests, to con- 
tribute to the progress of Israel and help 


clarify the relations between that country 
and the American Government as well as 
between Israel and American Jewry. We 


have helped to secure economic aid for Israel 
from the United States in the form of grants- 
in-aid; we have also helped to secure loans 
from the Export-Import Bank, and materi- 
ally contributed toward the successful ef- 
fort of obtaining the restitution payments 
by West Germany. 

Our ceaseless work for peace in the Near 
East is entirely in accord with United States 
policy and interests in that area. Often, at 
the request either of our own Government 
or of the State of Israel, we have undertaken 
important and delicate tasks, and rendered 
services which have been greatly appreciated 
by our own Government as well as by Israel. 
For these services we in turn owe our two 
honorary presidents a large debt of thanks. 

Is it necessary to repeat what we all know— 
that this concern with Israel has nothing in 
common with any doctrine or ideology of 
Jewish nationalism? Anyone who has the 
slightest acquaintance with American insti- 
tutions and with the attitudes of American 
Jews knows that this involves no question 
of loyalty or allegiance. The loyalty and 
allegiance of American Jews are unreservedly 
to the United States. 

Further clarity of the distinction between 
Israeli citizens and American Jewish citizens 
was secured in 1950 by Jacob Blaustein, then 
president of the committee, through personal 
conferences with Ben-Gurion, then Israeli 
Prime Minister. 

Our last concern turns us homeward to our 
philosophy of the American Jewish com- 
munity. Do not 3 centuries of Jewish ex- 
perience in America tell us this about our- 
selves: If we have wrought Changes upon 
America, America too has wrought its 
The interaction has been 


changes upon us? 


mutually beneficial. This n 
new communal patterns—pat 
tary association in keeping wi 
can spirit of voluntarism 





claves do not thrive here for 
son that kept out their p! 
parts—the walls of the ghett 


which encourages diversity, e; 
for himself, each organization 
members it actually enrolls 
proposition that American 
should be, a single mass wit! 
will, a single voice, a single 
ment. 
Time and again a central] 
been urged in the name of u: 
planning, econon 
Such 








central 





chaos, etic. calls h 
by the majority of American J 
to the spirit of voluntarism. A 
ing president, Louis Marsha 
distinguished chairman tonight 
no formal convergence of An 
is possible outside the framew 


tary association. 








* * . 

This celebration is a testame 
of achievement under democr 
ment, and enrichment. As such 
speeds forth from us around 
bring the light of freedom to n 
race, color, and creed. Our th 
of experience is America’s eloq 
to rebut Communist propaga 
challenge the totalitarian world 
they match this testament? 

The Tercentenary’s meaning i 
personal. It calls upon us t 
our determination to enrich 
heritage. Each of us will find t 
deep in his own spirit, in his re] 
fellow men and to God. 

Thus the Tercentenary comn 
greater aspects of Judaism 
democracy. To this fruitful 
national celebration many ind 
organizations have contributed 
role, I need do no more than q 
American Jewish Tercentenary ¢ 
which declares that this cele! 
spurred by the American Jewi 
Society and the American Jewi 
For the magnificent direction of t 
celebration, we pay tribute to M 
tenary himself, Ralph Samu 
vice presidents. 

And so, with neither arrogan 
ness, but with thankful heart 
for the future, we commemo! 
gone before. And this, too, refi 
for its climate nourishes men w! 
fident, not craven. 
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F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE! 
Tuesday, April 26, 19 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Pre 
unanimous consent to have } 
the Appendix of the Recorp th 
torial appearing in the Washi 
and Times Herald this mornin 
tribute is paid to a speech ma 
President yesterday in support of H.R 
We all join in the hope that t Pre 
dent and others in the admin 
will take a more affirmative 
port of the measure which i: 
the Nation. 








larly, Mr. President, the edito- 
mpliments my colleague [Mr. 
oc) ypon the outstanding presenta- 
ee ee made yesterday on the floor of 
senate in support of the proposed 
ion. The editorial points out that 
the time for others in the Con- 
well as in the administration 
behind the measure, which is 


hat bogged down at the present 


mewnat 


- me and to try to rescue the program. 
rrere being no objection, the edito- 
ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PEACE 
nt Eisenhower yesterday reaffirmed 
nistration’s dedication to peace 
ther plea that it be underwritten 
ver economic ties between the free 
“Either we foster flourishing trade 
n the free nations,” he said, “ or we 
, the free world and our own econ- 
The President underscored his ar- 
for closer ties with other peoples 
dramatic announcement of plans 
a new atomic powered merchant 
ind the globe. The picture he drew, 
the consequent effect on communica- 
uld shake the confidence of the 
nfirmed protectionists. For science 
i invention are making the peoples of the 
i interdependent whether they want 


t 
rt 


1S 


is 


vas 





1e 


, But the President’s speech may have come 
to prevent serious damage to his 
ude gram—and serious damage to Amer- 
- position of leadership. The Senate Fi- 
Committee amendments adopted last 
; give added protection to the textile 
try and strengthen the hand of the 
imission to to the embarrassment 
. the President, may have opened the flood 
Yesterday the President appealed to 
untry to support him in his fight 
crippling amendments of the re- 
( trade program. But the Finance 
Committee continued to be the object of 
pr tionist propaganda designed to under- 

mine the whole program. 
the same time the President 
1 New York before the annual meet- 
f the Associated Press, Senator Gore of 
Tennessee gave the Senate one of the most 
e ent and convincing statements it has 
had the significance of the trade program. 
s the kind of speech administration 
hould have been making for months; 
have been strangely silent in the face 
of inting opposition to the Eisenhower 
I ls, Although the President's pro- 
had been in serious trouble, its sup- 
eem not to have known how to 
( terattack. Senator Gore brilliantly 
ved the way in his long, skillfully docu- 
ed account of the effect of foreign trade 

ff xtile industry. 

Because of the intense pressure put on 
textile management and labor to 
{ the trade program, the Tennessee 
ought to find out for himself what 
ere was in the textile arguments. 
i, and presented elaborate statistics 
rt his conclusion, that the indus- 
ulties are not due to imports, that 
in overwhelming stake in exports, 
the liberalization and expansion of 
i trade can bring important net returns 
- to the cotton textile industry. He felt en- 
t justified, therefore, in condemning 
textile lobby, which has been powerfully 
zed and directed, for its shortsighted 


paign, 


+ ite 


* Cor 


At bout 


e e i? 


1m 


®t us hope that these forceful utterances 
y President Eisenhower and Senator Gore 
‘ Sive new strength to Senators who are 
ng to follow the national interest rather 
the dictates of poorly informed groups 
want protection at any price. 
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Military Job Changes Since 1949 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
would like to insert a brief analysis and 
accompanying charts on changes of 
duties and training requirements of mili- 
tary jobs in the armed services. 

In any look at the _ technological 
changes in the offensive and defensive 
methods of maintaining our national 
security, one is apt to overlook the tre- 
mendous revamping necessary to provide 
a workable scheduling of adequate pro- 
ficiency levels of service personnel. 

To give some guidance in our thinking 
on this vital problem, which I have dis- 
cussed at some length with Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Carter L. Burgess, 
the following information will, I believe, 
prove most helpful: 

MiuiTtary JOBS iN THE ARMED SERVICES— 
CHANGING DUTIES AND TRAINING REQUIRE- 
MENTS, 1949-55 
A review of the jobs of the enlisted men 

in the armed services during the past 6 years 
reveals a series of changes in each service. 
These job changes have been made in the in- 
terest of better manpower management to re- 
flect the changing technology of the armed 
services. Table I is a list of major job 
changes since 1949, including new, revised, 
and deleted jobs. The training time to reach 
an entrance level of proficiency in these jobs 
is also shown. 

A significant number of new jobs have been 
created, such as, guided missile propellant 
explosive specialist, Jet mechanic aircraft 
and atomic weapons nuclear assembly spe- 
cialist, reflecting the results of technological 
development in new scientific fields. Some 
jobs have become obsolete, such as, the sig- 
nalman in the Navy, due to these same tech- 
nological improvements. The complexity of 
many jobs has hecome sufficiently great so 
as to require the breakdown of 1 military 
job in 1949 into 2 or more separate new jobs. 
For example, in radar maintenance in the 
Army in 1949 there were 3 specific jobs. 
Today the Army requires 7 different jobs for 
this area of work. Major developments in 
each service are summarized in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Between 1949 and 1955 the Army’s system 
of classifying military jobs has undergone 
two major revisions, in 1950 and now in 
1955. The general trend has been that jobs 
are grouped and related to one another on 
a functional basis. Likewise, substantial 
changes have been made in school-training 
requirements due to increased complexity of 
the specialty and the division of a single job 
into two or more new jobs. This tends to 
simplify training and to accelerate produc- 
tive time on the job. This latter point is 
especially noticeable in Army with 2-year 
inductees as compared to the other services 
with 3- and 4-year enlistments. 

Both the Navy and the Marine Corps have 
made considerable changes in their job clas- 
Sifications since World WarII. The changes, 
as in Army, represent new skill requirements 
commensurate with technical innovations. 
For example, a Navy destroyer in 1940 had 
fewer than 200 electronic tubes; in 1955, a 
destroyer has over 5,400 such tubes. 
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As new weapons and equipment have been 
acquired by the Air Force, they have had 
two effects on Air Force military jobs. One 
has been to add entirely new jobs related to 
the installation, operation, and maintenance 
of the new equipment; a second 
to radically alter the content of 
originally established in 
older, less complex equipment This modi- 
fication of the needs 
set by new and improved equipment results 
in a system in which jobs are not dropped 
entirely, but often are drastically 


has been 
the 


relationship to 


jobs 


existing jobs to meet 


changed. 


Table II indicates for a sample of jobs the 


comparative length of time, 1949 to 1955, 
required for a person to qualify in a skill 
More time is required today than 6 years 
ago to train personnel on jobs that have 


become more complex, as radar repairman or 
gunner’s mate. Some jobs, as aviation ord- 
nanceman, have become sufficiently complex 
as to be split into new jobs, thereby often 
reducing the training time for a specific job 


4 


TABLE I.—Department of Defense changes 


military joOs since 1949 
ARMY Training 
time 
Additions—Job titles: (months) 
Medical records specialist i 7 
Surface to air missile materiel chief 10 


Surface to surface missile materiel 


chief — wad : 10 
Surface to air missile fire control 

chief _- 15 
Surface to surface missile fire control 

chief aga ~ “Shae 


Guided missile mechani 
Surface to air missile 
cialist ... a9 ‘ 11 


al specialist_. o 


electronic spe- 


Surface to surface missile electronic 
materiel specialist sen Be 
Nonelectrical instrument repairman _. 7 
Guided missile materiel crewman___. 6 
Guided missile fire control crewman _- 6 
Atomic weapons electronic assembly 
specialist : se 6 
Atomic weapons nuclear assembly spe- 
cialist —- —— ots 7 
Fixed station transmitter repairman_. 10 
Fixed station terminal repairman _... 11 
Fixed station receiver repairman_.... 10 
Aircraft repair foreman an 9 
Helicopter maintenance supervisor... 10 
Cargo helicopter pilot... ....<as.«<- a ia 
AIT Diane TOPAITMAR . ..K. caccwnnceasen « 9 
Soils technician i a cela oi 7 
Medical equipment repairman ~ 9 
Aircraft powertrain and engine repair- 
POR cwceuns —— 9 
Rotor and propeller repairman ai 6 
Aircraft instrument and electrical sys- 
tems repairman ee 9 
Target airplane mechanic_......... « 6 
Helicopter repairman 1) 
Atomic weapons electrical assembly 
crewman__--_-. a ° 
Fixed station radio attendant aa 8 
Aircraft maintenance crewman_-_-_.-. 8 
Signal parts specialist “ 6 
Guided missile propellant explosive 
specialist i — » © 
Bngineer parts specialist__.--.-. aa 6 
Ordnance parts specialist pct res ae 
Transportation parts specialist ar 4 
Quartermaster parts specialist a ; 
Clinical technician 16 
Integrated fire control electronic re- 
pairman, M-33 8 
Integrated fire control electronic re- 
pairman, T-38 ; ‘ . 8 
Chemical parts specialist a 6 
Integrated fire control electronic re- 
pair helper-_- beac . - 19 
TV equipment repairman Ridder 8 
TV cameraman_-- icnaatad 6 
Radio relay and carrier operator iad 6 
Guided missile mechanical repair- 
man, corporal ‘ . - be 7 
Guided missile mechanical repair- 
Oe sini 6 
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continued MARINE CORI 
Training 
time Additions—Job titles: 
(months) Personnel accounting analyst 
n radio repairman 7 Lawyer enlisted .....-_- 
> repairman 10 EAM operator ecieeiies 
internal guidance sys EAM key punch operator 
I : EAM accounting operator 
iidance sj Enlisted jet pilot ee 
Jet mechanic aircraft 
Reciprocating mechanic air 


nechar aircraft 


r aircraft mechani 
operator 
Explosion ordnanceman dis} 
n i 

radio operator 
elegraph operat 
equipment re 


ter mec} 


trol tower 


( 
i-control intercept 
Aviation radio technician 
Aviation radar technician 
fire-control techni 
I id-control approach te 
Air-launched guided - mis 
tronics technician 
Radio and TV information n 
Atomic, biological, and chem 
(defensive measures) —- 
Aircraft radio technician__ 
Aircraft radar technicia1 
Integrated fire - control 
medium AAA-_--_- 
Integrated fire - control 
light AAA 
Integrated fire-control 
guided missile_ _-. 
‘letion 
Airborne intercept operator 
mate (air Jet - power- plant maintena: 


Sian — 


Phot rapher’s te A (aerial camera- AIR FORCE 


+7 ? 5 
man) Additions—Job titles: 


Trorpedom: ‘ 
, Airborne electric countern 


SNSClatist on seccune 
Electric countermeasures re} 
Ground electronics counter! 
SBOCIBIUES -ccccmacmn 

i n Guidance systems mechani 

Aviation photographer's Fire-control systems mecha! 

Weapons-fusing systems sp¢ 

Nuclear specialist_-- a 
Aircraft electrical gunner 
Electronic fuel-control rep 


B. Emergency for mobilization 


Boatswain's mate K (canvasman) -_- 
rorpedoman’s mate 


+ 


lorne _nN'e Mm ‘trical 
rorpedoman'’s mate E (el a Jet-engine mechanic 
Mire control YS (curt 2 \ 2 <= ‘ 
mire controiman } ri é 1 Inflight-refueling specialis 
Fire contr S (underwater Weapons mechanic-__--_- 
Radioman N (rad nan) ; Aircraft loadmaster —- 
Radioman E (landline slegrapher) Motion-picture photographe 
Communications technician A Motion-picture speciali 
alytical aide) Aircraft-landing-control opera 
| irman . oh ee a ‘ontr -svste ache Tt 
Medical tec} S Communications technician M (main- Control-systems mechan 
aan We ‘al ‘ ‘ ; . Instrumentation mechani 
G . “a a tenance man for Sp. Equmt) . . . 
; Photographic-equipment re} 


uided mi l hi 
nide ‘ } ‘ Communications technician (op- , 

Guided issi ‘ peciali 7 a , z : ” Mechanical accessories and € 

lei “ato < Tad yI0i 21+ 

1 missil : on specia ‘ erator for special equipment) i repairman__ 


Guided 
Guided mi le mechanical guidan Communication technician R (radio Munitions specialist 
specialis 2 specialist) - . ‘ Air-frame repairman-- . 
Guided missi lectronic a Personnel man S (supervisor Women’s Rescue and survival speciali 
specialict Reserve ; 7 Survival training and personal 
Personnel man R (recruiter ment specialist _..--- 
Personnel man (chaplain assi TaBLeE II. —Length of time i 
skill 


ant)... ’ . mocebiacl 
Damage controlman P (painter) ARMY 

eae Aviation electronics ‘ technician Job: 

= enariatiat (aircraft equipment Wheel vehicle mechanics --- 

S Specialist. . — 5 Bwasv 7 - sem = = inn sine 7, eniie and 

Aviation electronics technician G Infantry squad leader 
(ground equipment) Radar repairman - 
Aviat ere ee : Fire control maintenance 
Aviation electronics technician (Artillery) 


y speci 


* These mil ry jobs are occupied by highly 
specialized vilian-tr men, all of 
whom held one or more academic degrees, 
who are inducted into the Army and who are (ordnance) .........-. -- Petroleum supply 

ler fic and professional program Aviation ordnanceman F (fire con- Communications center spe- 
trolman) igi eal cialist 











NAVY Months 
1949 1955 
Job eee ot ce 15 15 
, os 
@ nics technician_------ 21 21 
: a trol technician------ 23 23 
v.enedoman's mate.-------- 12 18 
l - ge mate@_.------------=- 12 16 
a n fire control tech- 
aes dre ee ita cas (*) 25 
AY ordnanceman F_---.- 10 (*) 
‘ NAN .ncccdesnccee 15 18 
' 49, the job was only a part of the 
ies of an aviation ordnanceman. 
p ° 1e work has become so complex as 
: a rating. 
AIR FORCE Months 
" 1949 1955 
\K er forecasting.-.----... 20 21 
4. nt systems mainte- 
z ad aie ta 19 22 
A id engine mainte- 
a 24 
ir. system mainte- 
setts eh anealeincate paca 21 23 
Meta PEING cccnsnncdwacom os af 17 
MARINE CORPS Months 
Job 1949 1955 
a bian tractor mechanic. 18 18 
ordnanceman _..-... 20 20 
DRI . ont anwene 12 13 
| a 21 23 





The Department of Commerce and the 
Alleged Defense Essentiality of the 
Watch Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
1—E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
under unanimous. consent, I 

ide a letter which I addressed to Sec- 
‘y of Commerce Weeks some 10 days 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. April 15, 1955. 
AIR WEEKS, 
y, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

\R MR. SECRETARY: This morning, I read 
er reports of your press conference 
ry much surprised to learn that 

i newsmen you had never seen the 

I ired last year by the Defense 

it concerning the jeweled watch 





particularly disturbing to me that 
unaware 





were of the contents of this 
in view of the fact that: (1) Your 
ent took the lead in persuading 


year that the domestic jeweled 
iustry was essential to national de- 
you and other Commerce offi- 
frequently testified before con- 
committees concerning the vital 
ich the four jeweled watch com- 
supposedly play in our defense pro- 
and (3) at the present time, the 
> Department is sponsoring an ex- 
the domestic watch industry em- 
the unique importance of these 
1 the defense procurement picture. 

k you will agree with me that the 
> Department is in an excellent posi- 
‘0 evaluate whether the skills and facil- 

‘ the watch industry are truly vital to 

‘. security. Certainly, it would have 

isable for you and other Commerce 


ne 
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officials to have studied the Defense Depart- 
ment’s report on this subject—which was 
made available to you although it was sup- 
pressed from the public and the Congress 
for obvious reasons. 

For your information, I am attaching a 
copy of the Defense Department report, 
which was recently declassified. You will 
note that the report can hardly be consid- 
ered as obsolete since it was prepared less 
than a year ago after the most exhaustive 
study. Mr. C. S. Thomas, who was then 
Assistant Secretary of Defense and is now 
Secretary of the Navy, emphasized that ‘‘the 
report has had the benefit of the most thor- 
ough examination by technical experts of 
the three military departments. The con- 
clusions have been reached after careful 
consideration by cognizant officials of the 
Department.” Certainly, nothing has hap- 
pened within the past year which would give 
the Defense Department a valid excuse for 
changing the findings and recommendations 
in this report. 

The conclusions reached by the Defense 
Department were as follows: 

(1) “The timing devices used in the am- 
munition program were produced by the 
jeweled watch manufacturers, nonjeweled 
watch and clock manufacturers, and others 
completely outside the horological group. 
There does not appear to be any part of the 
manufacture or assembly of mechanical time 
fuses that is peculiar only to the jeweled 
watch industry.” 

(2) “Only 11 percent of the total mobiliza- 
tion requirement (for all timing devices) 
planned with industry, is with the jeweled 
watch industry.” 

(3) “There is in no way a unique require- 
ment for it (the jeweled watch industry) in 


the fuse program.” Many manufacturers 
outside the jeweled watch industry “are ca- 
pable of producing mechanical time fuses 


and rear fitting safety devices Every part is 
being produced by some company other than 
a jeweled watch firm.” 

(4) Mobilization requirements of the De- 
fense Department for jeweled watches and 
chronometers are “nominal,” far below World 
War II levels. Sufficient capacity ‘will 
main and can be used for current procure- 
ment needs and be the basis for supplying 
the mobilization requirements. If, in the 
future, it should become apparent that suffi- 
cient capacity will not be maintained and 
available, the Defense Department can then 
procure all of its requirements of jeweled 
movements for the mobilization reserve’’— 
i. e., can easily be stockpiled. 

(5) The needs of the Defense Department 
for industrial capacity clearly demonstrate 
that “no special nor preferential treatment 
for the jeweled watch industry is essential.” 

I hope that you and other Commerce De- 
partment officials will study this document 
carefully. In view of this authoritative re- 
port by the Department of Defense, it seems 
hard to understand why the Commerce De- 
partment continues to insist upon further 
Government protection for the domestic 
watch industry—particularly in view of the 
current prosperity of these firms and the 
hardships which have been imposed upon 
American watch importer-assembler firms, 
United States exporters, and milions of watch 
customers who now must pay higher prices. 

Actions by the administration to curtail 
watch imports have a direct result on the 
ability of the Swiss to purchase American 
agricultural and industrial products. The 
farm population in my district is keenly 
aware of the fact that their market for cot- 
ton, rice, and other commodities is sharply 
reduced when other nations are deprived of 
the dollars they need to trade with the 
United States. 

In view of the fact that the Defense De- 
partment has conclusively stated that there 
is no need for special Government action to 


re- 
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protect the domestic watch industry, the ad- 
ministration should tmmediately reconsider 
its moves which have been so destructive of 
international trade and friendship with the 
Swiss 
Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITH 
Member of Congress 





Our Country’s Aim Is Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared on the front page of the 
Washington Daily News on April 20, 1955, 
presenting the consensus of opinion of 
the various Scripps-Howard editors of 
the Nation. The title of the editorial is 
“Our Country's Aim Is Peace,” and it is 
very thought provoking. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Our Country's Atm Is PEACE 

Editors of the 19 Scripps-Howard news- 
papers meeting here yesterday agreed unani- 
mously that a dramatic restatement of Amer- 
ica’s position in relation to world 
due soon 

The editors concluded that it is high time 
something be done to dampen the wide- 
spread notion—which seems to be shared 
even among some of our friends and allies— 
that America is hellbent for war. 

After hearing detailed reports 
Scripps-Howard foreign-policy experts 
many hours of discussion which expressed 
the viewpoints of men representing commu- 
nities from coast to coast and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, the edit 
mulated this statement of Scripps-Howard 
policy 

America 


f 


affairs is 





rs f - 


should take the peace initiative 
away from Moscow. We should prove to 
civilized opinion that we, more than any- 
body else in the world, want and need peace 


because we, above all others, have more to 
lose by war 
This is a job which the President of the 


¢ 


United States can do far better than anyone 


else. 

The time and place also are of vital im- 
portance. And they are near at hand 
if made to order ‘ 

In June the United Nations will hold a 
special commemorative session in San Fran- 
cisco on the 10th anniversary of the signing 
of the charter. Many of the foreign min- 
isters of the world--—maybe even Soviet For- 


eign Minister Molotov—will be there 


Ne respectfully suggest that it would be 
fitting for President Eisenhower to open that 
conference in person with an appeal for a 


new effort to establish peace. He should put 
before the world America’s case for peace in 
a new and vivid light 

It would be a chance for President 
again to demonstrate the lengths to which 
the United States is willing to go to attain 
peace. He could 

Offer to disarm to any limit the other 
powers would be willing to go under strict 
regulation. 

Propose to ban mass-destruction weapons 
if others would agree to cheatproof I 


vision and inspection 


the 
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Surgvest that the United State: 
with others and with adequate gua 
of compliance to limit the proportion of key 
resources that could be used for arms 60 
that more could go into peaceful goods 

Reiterate the right of civilized 
everywhere to governments of thelr 
free elections, by secret 


interference. * * 


would agree 


rantie 


per ples 
own 
choe ng, at t 
and without outside 
Emphasize that we seek nothing tha 
! to anvone else: that there are no strings 
» our offers: that all we ask in re- 
reciprocal arms reduction is the 
dropping of Iron and Bamboo Curtains—the 
opening of frontiers not only for interna- 
tional ins teams but also for plain, 
ordinary people 
The President 
moves by this 
ful projec ts 
He even could ret 
percent 
irmament to a w 
the fruits of 


le 
hed t 


turn for 


pection 


could catalog the peaceful 
country, its participation in 
and its genuine desire to 
all his 1953 offer 

savings 
rid fund 
this tor- 


peace 
ao more 
to devote a large 
real di: 
man enjoy 
mented old earth. 

He would have to emphasize, of course, 
that the United States was not seeking abject 
appeasement. Distasteful as military life is 
to Americans, they also know—as the Presi- 
dent himself has so aptly put it—that a sol- 
pack is not nearly so heavy as a pris- 
chains 

President Eisenhower has done all this be- 
fore But it is now 18 months since his 
atoms-for-peace proposal to the United Na- 
tions and 2 years since his last full dress 
speech on peace. Efforts to attain peace and 
to portray the United States in its rightful 
peaceful role require constant stimulation. 

All we seek is peace. But the Communists 
claim they want peace and we want war. Too 
many people, unfortunately, believe the 
Communists. 

Ten years ago this June the hopes of man 
were focused upon the newly born United 
Nations. Ten years of bitter experience in a 
divided world has tempered those hopes 

But that experience has not lessened the 
hope that surges in all men's breasts that 
somehow, someway, somewhere a way will be 
found to implement the first line of the 
U. N. Charter— 

“We. the people of the United Nations. de- 
termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.’’ 

At San Francisco 
Fisenhower has an 
United Nations to remind the entire world 
that American policy is peace and that 
America is prepared to go to great lengths 
and to make great sacrifices to attain it. 


from any 
to help 
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oner's 
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place before the 


next 
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Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mtr. President, recently 
May Craig, Washington columnist for 
the Guy Gannett newspapers in Maine, 
returned from a trip to Europe and Rus- 
sia. May has written some excellent 
columns about her visit to Russia itself. 
The first two of these columns appeared 
in the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
on April 21 and 22. They are entitled 
“May Sleeps in Sight of the Kremlin” 
and “A Visit to the Tomb of Lenin and 
Stalin.” I ask unanimous consent that 
these interesting reports on scenes be- 
hind the Iron Curtain be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
| From Portland (Maine) 

of April 21, 1955] 

IRON CuRTAIN—MAyY SLEEPS IN 
SIGHT OF THE KREMLIN 

(By May Craig) 

April 1.—Last I slept in 
the red star that shines on the high- 
est spire of the Kremlin It is bitter cold 
and snowing In the streets women in short 
skirts and high boots are shoveling the snow 
away We arrived last night in a storm ina 
ine Russian plane, from Warsaw, on 
a runway humpy and slippery with ice, 
though heavy snow had been piled off to the 
side The pilot had to feel his way in: we 
circled around for more than half an hour 
before we found the airport. Same in Vilna, 
entry point for Russia Vilna was once in 
the Baltic State of Lithuania 

There is a fine new air terminal at Vilna, 
two-story, marble and red carpets, comfort- 
lounge, excellent toilets even with tis- 
sue-paper removable covers for the seats. We 
went through customs with no trouble, just 
a spot check I did not have to open any- 
thing However, we had been told to leave 
our little red canvas plane bags and other 
personal hand luggage on plane, but 
when we got into customs we found this had 
been brought in also; my little portable type- 
writer had not, though it had been opened on 
the plane We had to fill out a long ques- 
tionnaire as to how much money we had, 
whether we had opium or anything like that, 
printed matter and film, etc., plants, fur, 
and many other items. 

The lunch was plus and minus. 
excellent orange-colored caviar: 
plate of chicken-rice soup, also 
Main was bad—a sort of 
sage very greasy, french 
toes, ditto; red cabbage, cooked, ditto; rice, 
ditto. Dessert was “compote,” consisting 
of three small pieces of apple and one small 
plum, floating in thin red juice No coffee 
or tea; the men had beer which they said was 
thin but good. 

We had left Warsaw without 
Official, though we had asked They said 
there was not time. We did not get a posi- 
tive refusal, we just didn’t, and this I find 
happens very often and is very exasperating 
to an American. In Warsaw I mailed off 
some stories to my papers. I had to take 
them to a post office; open, so they could see 
there was no money enclosed The two 
women at the post office looked inside, took 
out a few sheets, glanced at them and put 
them back. I sealed them. There was a lot 
of palaver about how much postage to put 
on; they do not have much mail going out- 
side the country. 

Maybe we did not see officials because they 
had not heard from Moscow and didn't know 
what latitude they had; whether it was a 
snub, or whether Moscow wanted to give out 
whatever was given. 

At cocktails at the American Embassy I 
met a keen young man, Bogdan Lewandow- 
ski, in charge of the British-American De- 
partment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
who has been 5 years one of the Polish delega- 
tion to the United Nations, and speaks excel- 
lent English. He asked about my trip so far, 
and I told him of our frustration, our sense 
that we had not been allowed to make the 
most of our time and see things and people 
in Prague and Warsaw. He said we had not 
given adequate notice and didn’t stay long 
enough. I said we had asked for visas as long 
before as November and had not known un- 
til we got to Paris, a week before we left 
London for Prague, that we could come. 

Section of the Warsaw Airport from which 
we left was much better than the section we 
came into, which I told you was so unattrac- 
tive. The main part, where we waited for 
our plane to depart, was comfortable, with 
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a big map, in inlaid wood, o: 
and a small bar where coffee , 
lent of $1.75 per cup, without m 
tea by the glass at 75 cent: 
trouble with customs or money 
saw. It took about 5 hours 
cluding the Vilna stop, and 
change in time made it seem 
got to Moscow in the twilight 
and officials at Vilna were n 
and when we arrived in Mos 
representative of our Am 
American newspapermen, 
newspapermen to meet us 
photographers to take pictur: 


there were many planes parke: 
side of the airfield, which 
vast expanse of snow. The la) 
the pilots on the icy ru: 
smooth. We got no snacks on 
Warsaw to Moscow. 

The dinner we got at the N 
here, in sight of the Kremli 
Stan Johnson, the Associate 
helped us order and we sat re 
low after the meal, nicely serv: 
waiters Then we went out 
snowy wind to walk around Rex 
the red marble tomb of Leni 
looked at the Basilica of St. B 
wall with crenellated top 
shining over all. My room 
ornately furnished; there i: 
heat in the radiator. 


[From the Portland (Maine) P 
April 22, 1955] 
BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN—A \ 
TOMB OF LENIN AND S1 
(By May Craig 

Moscow.—A religious awe 
around the tomb of Lenin a: 
the twin patron saints of Soy 
its satellites. Outside the gre 
tomb queues of people, a half mi 
in sun and icy winter, on the 4 a 
week when they are allowed to «¢ 
2 by 2, past the 2 glass-en 
sarcophagi in which the 2 le 
ern Communists lie embalmed 

As “‘guests”’ we were allowed 
head of the line of people w 
interminably across Red Sq 
street, around the corner 
It was bitter cold and we shi‘ 
coats as we waited for the chi 
tall Spasskaya Tower to sow 
five. We waited perhaps a half ! 
edge of the Square, a long way, | 
distance of 3 or 4 blocks from the 
side a young, immobilized sold 
overcoat and black leather boot 
halted us at this spot. Behil 
the long files of people who had 
haps 2 hours. After the clock 
tower chimed, another soldier « 
and motioned that we follow him 
very slowly, across the Square, p: 
soldiers standing singly at point 
white-painted on the pavement 
was quiet, nobody spoke. We fé 
fiuence of the stolid soldier-guic: 
slow steps. 

When we arrived directly op] 
tomb with its massive, solid blo 
architecture, we could see the 
bayoneted rifles, standing on ¢ 
the entrance, up the wide, dee} 
followed, through a massive a 
dim interior, beautiful dark grec! 
even the floors. 
in that slow walk, still deathly 
more silent guards, through 4 n 
into the crypt itself. The 2 
high on bronze bases, topped wit! 
tal bronze. Everything is gloon 
brightly lighted sarcophagi and 
bodies, which stand out with star 
likeness. Lenin has been dead ! 
yet it seemed as though he wou 
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i sarcophagi are in a sort of pit, 
he floor as we entered, but as we 
ns. we were level with the shoul- 
idiers who stood stiffly at atten- 
» nit floor, so that we were on a 
the bodies themselves. Slowly, 
we walked past Lenin, turned 
feet. walked past Stalin, then 
ns and out a door opposite the 
red. 
early bald, his right hand 1s 
he famous Communist salute, 
tle pointed beard. Stalin looks 
n him in pictures, sandy hair, 
iche. Lenin's face is intellectual, 
Stalin, the man of steel, is mas- 
chitecture of the tomb. The 
amazing; possibly the vacuum 
lass is the secret. Stalin’s hands 
im down, in a most natural posi- 
mallpox pits which in pictures 
were not noticeable. He wore 
n his breast. 
hole scene was dramatic, melo- 
f vou wish, and after you got out, 
eht cold blue day, you said that 
But while you were going 
felt the immense impact as a 
Communists are trying to take 
way from the people; they are 
» state, communism, Lenin who 
and Stalin who imposed it for 
its place. It reminded me of 
ought to put the swastika and 
rd on the altar; of the ancient 
d Caesars who were presented to 
le as divine. This tomb is part of 
nist rule of the people, shrewdly 
itively designed as part of the 


tomb itself is a sort of 
rden, with stone walks, long, 
trips, 2 feet above the ground, 
ives of the martyrs of the revolu- 
Back of these are individual 
tablets and bronze and marble 
ff individual heroes. Behind 
ponderous locked doors pierc- 
ient crenallated red-brick wall 
inds the Kremlin, which is a 
of cathedrals, palaces, offices, 
i Kremlin palace, the art galleries. 
wall, back of the mass tomb and 
jual memorials, which enclose the 
lies, are engraved plaques about 
square, enclosing the ashes of 
of the Communist movement. 

e latest is Andrei Vyshinsky, well 
to Americans in the United Nations 
i recently. We followed our guide, 
but walking faster now in the 
syht cold, down the granite steps, 
lewalk, across Red Square to our 
tomobiles. The slow double line 
still twisting serpent like to- 
tomb, as far as we could see. Is 

n? Or does the block leader 
t and remind Ivan and Ina every 
i they have not been lately? 


the great 








The Display of the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
'HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
including herewith a_ resolution 
‘dopted by the National Society of the 
“usnters of the American Colonists at 
convention meeting held in Wash- 
ntly, 
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Copies of the resolution have been 
sent to the leadership of the House and 
Senate by Mrs. William L. Ainsworth, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
and Mrs. Frank G. Grau, national presi- 
dent of the organization: 

DISPLAY OF THE FLAG 


Whereas the flag of the United States of 
America is the symbol of our Nation; and 

Whereas there is an ever greater need for 
display of our flag, not only on public build- 
ings, schools, and State institutions, but 
from every home throughout this country; 
and 

Whereas a general display of the flag by 
our citizenry would reaffirm faith in our 
constitutional Republic, 

Resolved, That the 34th general assembly 
of the national society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, through its active mem- 
bership, urge all citizens to own and display 
the flag of the United States of America at 
their homes on all those days set aside for 
special display of the flag as designated by 
section 2 (d) of the Flag Code, Public Law 
829; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Flag Code be observed 
as in section 2 (f) regarding display of the 
flag in or near every polling place on election 
days; and be it further 

Resolved, That funds be provided by the 
State and Federal Governments for the sup- 
plying, the cleaning, and/or replacement of 
United States flags in all Federal courtrooms 
and on Federal properties where United 
States flags are customarily flown. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the majority and minority leaders 
in the Senate and House and to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 





The Yalta Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great deal has been written—the 
newspapers and periodicals, stated in 
radio and television broadcasts, and 
spoken here—the case about the release 
of the Yalta papers. There is much 
half information, false information, and 
impertinent information about the posi- 
tion of the State Department in this 
matter. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, made a complete statement on 
the subject before a committee of the 
other body on April 19, 1955, and yet 
confusion still exists in the public mind 
about what he said. The hearings of 
congressional committees, though 
printed, are not easily read by or readily 
available to the general public. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD is a somewhat 
better medium for disseminating public 
statements of this nature. Accordingly, 
I am inserting into the Recorp a copy of 
the statement made by Secretary Dulles 
on the subject of the release of the 
Yalta papers: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN 
FOSTER DULLES BEFORE THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
Let me say at the start that I believe that 

it was right that the Yalta papers should be 


~~ = 
A2 idl 
made officially public. I believed—and still 
believe—that the American public, historian 
and citizen alike, is entitled to all relevant 
information on this remarkable chapter in 
world history that could be divulged without 
jeopardizing the national security. In this 
respect I share the view expressed ‘by the late 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who, as Secretary 
of State, participated in the Yalta Confer- 
ence. He said, in 1949, that “it is important 
for the public to know exactly what took 
place in the Crimea, and, almost equally 
important, what did not take place.” That 
was said in the preface to his volume “Roose- 
velt and the Russians,” which very fully 
reproduces his detailed record of the Yalta 
Conference 

The official United States publication has 
now taken place. I am glad to review with 
you the background and the chronology of 
events in connection with it. 

I 

The volumes on the Malta and Yalta Con- 
ferences were two of a number of volumes 
in the Foreign Relations series requested 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
its report for fiscal 1954. The request grew 
out of the supplemental hearings of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations on 
May 15, 1953, which considered a 4-year pub- 
lication program submitted by the Depart- 
ment of State. This program involved the 
reduction of the backlog of 26 volumes 
which had been compiled but not published, 
along with the publication of a series of 
volumes on our relations with China during 
the 1940’s and another on the World War II 
conferences of heads of Government. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee's report of 
May 28, 1953, requested the Department of 
State to “allocate sufficient funds from the 
appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 1954’ 
to provide the necessary personnel and other 
related expenses essential to start reducing 
the backlog” of the Foreign Relations vol- 
umes, and referred with approval to the 4- 
year program submitted by the Department 

In the hearings for fiscal 1955 the Senate 
Appropriations Committee had before 
report from the Department showing the 
proposed schedule of publication which 
listed the Malta-Yalta volume as having top 
priority for publication in the se 
World War II conferences. 

The Senate Appropriations 
report for fiscal 1955 stated: 

“The committee reiterates its firm con- 
viction that the historic and documented 
record of our international relations as com- 
piled in the Foreign Relations volumes 
should be continued aggressively and in 
unexpurgated form. Every effort should be 
made to make these documents available just 
as soon as security considerations will 
mit. Accordingly, the Committee is recon 
mending $227,280 for this purpos 


lit a 
t 


ries mn 


Committee's 


per- 


specific 
The Yalta papers were ready to be sent 
to the printer early last September. If they 
had been printed at that time they w 
have been ready for publication in October 
The question of whether to publish in Oc- 
tober was put to me while I was in the Far 
East in September. On my instruction 

Assistant Secretary Carl W. McCardle cabled 
the Department from Tokyo on September 
11, 1954, as follows: 

“With respect to date of publication, Sec- 
retary believes that it should n 
lished until after the congressional el i 
If the publication could have taken place a 
month ago, that would have been all right; 
before 


uid 





but to publish only 2 or 3 weeks 
elections would, he thinks, damn the entire 
operation as political, and in the eyes of 


students discredit it as politically motivated. 
They would be suspicious that the selection 
and omission of documents had 
cally motivated. He would, there 
ommend publication net 


" ¢ T) mher 
first I pece e 


been politie 
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That December date was not met because 
of unexpected developments. The British 
Foreign Office, in accordance with customary 
practice, had already been shown the docu- 
ments of British origin, and had cleared 
these, with very minor exceptions, which 
cid not affect our foreign policy. But toward 
the end of November 1954 the Foreign Office 
asked to the entire collection of docu- 
ments, those of United States 
origin 

In view of the understandable British in- 
terest in the minutes and related conference 
the Department sent the entire set 
of galleys to the Foreign Office for its infor- 
mation This was done on December 2, 1954. 

By early January, no comments had been 
received. So, on January 10, 1955, I sent a 
personal message to Foreign Secretary Eden 
telling him of our desire to proceed with pub- 
lication without further delay and express- 
ing the hope that he had no objections. On 
January 13, he replied that he still had some 
questions which he suggested we could dis- 
cuss together at Bangkok the following 
month. He requested delay until then. 

In deference to the Foreign Secretary's 
wishes, I postponed the publication. How- 
ever, under the pressures of other matters, 
Sir Anthony Eden and I failed to talk about 
this at Bangkok. 

Accordingly, upon my return from Bang- 
kok I decided that, while awaiting British 
approval, a limited number of galleys should 
be printed and made available on an official 
basis for departmental use and use by those 
committees of the Congress who had a special 
interest in them. On March 10, I cabled 
Sir Anthony recalling that he had planned 
to talk to me at Bangkok about the publica- 
tion of the Yalta papers, but that in the pres- 
sure of business we had both overlooked this. 
I said that, in deference to his views, I was 
still holding up general publication, but that 
I did plan to make copies of these documents 
available to the appropriate congressional 
committees, for their official use. 

On Monday, March 14, at the regular noon 
briefing of the correspondents who cover the 
State Department, the State Department 
spokesman, Mr. Henry Suydam, announced 
this program. This announcement was pre- 
mature, in the sense that it was made before 
Assistant Secretary Morton had had the 
opportunity to consult with the appropriate 
members of these committees. 

Shortly after lunch on the 14th, I saw 
news ticker reports which indicated that 
the chairman generally preferred that their 
committees not take custody of the papers, 
but thought it would be better that the 
State Department make them generally pub- 
lic 

Assistant Secretary Morton confirmed this, 
and I then asked him to send the following 
letter to the respective congressional leaders: 

“Pursuant to congressional authorization 
and appropriation concerning special con- 
ference volumes the State Department has 
compiled the papers relating to the Yalta 
and Malta Conferences of 1945. It is deemed 
inadvisable at this time to issue these 
papers in volume for public distribution. 
Since, however, the papers have actually been 
compiled and since they may be of in- 
terest to your committee members in their 
official capacity, but not for publication, the 
Department of State will, if your committee 
60 desires, make a limited number of copies 
available on a confidential basis.” 

These letters were written 
ing, March 
Tuesday 


see 
including 


papers 


Monday even- 
14, and delivered by hand on 
morning, March 15. 

The Tuesday morning press indicated that 
the delay in publication was widely ascribed 
to British objections. So, at9a m. on Tues- 
day, March 15, I telephoned the British Am- 
bassador. I expressed the view that, in the 
light of the wide public interest which had, 
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by then, been aroused, it was better for 
Anglo-American relations to publish at once 
rather than to allow the impression to gain 
ground that the United Kingdom had some- 
thing to hide—which was not the case. The 
Ambassador indicated his concurrence. I 
said I would advise Sir Anthony Eden of 
my views and the Ambassador said he 
would do the same. He indicated that he 
felt confident that I would get a quick answer 
from Sir Anthony. Accordingly, at 10:30 
a. m., I sent a message to Sir Anthony say- 
ing that I thought it undesirable to per- 
petuate a situation which created an at- 
mosphere of mystery and concealment, and 
that, accordingly, unless he felt strongly 
against it I proposed to publish. 

I should, at this point observe that I had 
already carefully considered the possible im- 
pact of publication upon the international 
situation and particularly upon the pending 
ratification of the Paris Accords by the Ger- 
man Bundesrat and the French Council. I 
concluded that that impact would not be 
unfavorable. 

At 10:30 on Tuesday morning, I spoke over 
the telephone with Senator GrorcE and in- 
formed him generally of the position and 
that I hoped shortly to be able to release 
the documents generally. 

At 11 on Tuesday morning, I had 
regular press conference, at which I said: 

“The Yalta papers are at the present time 
in galley-proof form. They are available 
here in the State Department for consulta- 
tion on a restrictive basis by Members of 
the Congress who are on committees that 
might be concerned with them. and we are 
still studying the matter of their full publi- 
cation.” 

While Assistant Secretary McCardle and I 
were preparing for my press conference, Mr. 
James Reston, of the New York Times, tele- 
phoned Assistant Secretary McCardle’s office 
and left the following message for him: 

“Tell him while he is with the Secretary 
that I have had a long talk with GEORGE 
about the Yalta business and I think I ought 
to see the Secretary after the press confer- 
ence if I can.” 

When my press conference was finished, 
Assistant Secretary McCardle brought Mr. 
Reston to my office. Mr. Reston said that 
his impression of his conversation with Sen- 
ator GEORGE was that the Senator wished to 
see the Yalta record made public by the 
State Department. Mr. Reston urged that 
it was of the utmost importance that the 
papers be published as a whole and not in 
garbled form; that unless the New York 
Times did this, no one else would, but that 
this would be very expensive and take time. 
Therefore, if there was to be any compre- 
hensive publication, they had to have an 
advance copy since it would involve setting 
up an enormous printing job. 

I said that such matters fell under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. McCardle, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, who was a 
former newspaperman, Thereupon the two 
left. 

I subsequently learned that Mr. McCardle 
gave a galley proof to Mr. Reston about 8:30 
p. m. that evening (Tuesday). This involved 
an exercise by Mr. McCardle of a discretion 
that was his. It involved no breach of secu- 
rity. On November 5, I had taken and re- 
corded a decision to publish without dele- 
tion on an expedited basis. This constituted 
authority to declassify under Executive Order 
10501. The galley proofs, on March 3, were 
marked “For Official Use Only,” under Mr. 
McCardle’s instructions. This was not a se- 
curity classification but a purely internal 
Classification which Mr. McCardle himself 
had imposed and which he had full authority 
to remove. 

At 10:12 a. m. of Wednesday, March 16, 
the British Ambassador phoned me that his 
Government agreed to publish and that a 


my 


confirmation cable from London y 
way to me. 

At 12:45 on Wednesday I | 
Capitol with Senators Kn 
Brivces. This appointment } 

5 days before, on March 11. Ti 
that they had heard a rumor: 
York Times was going to pu 
documents on March 17. I ;¢ 
prise, but said that I thought 
release the documents that 
news media. When I returns 
I found the confirmation 
Anthony Eden agreeing that w: 
publish. 

Also, shortly after I retur 
lunch with Senators BrinceEs a 
Mr. James Hagerty phoned m« 
had heard that the New Y 
planning to run the Yalta ; 
morning and I made to him 
I made to the Senators, na: 
planned a prompt general rel 

At 3:45 I talked with Assist 
McCardle and asked him to arra) 
to release the documents gene; 
was done and there was a gen: put 
tion the next morning (Thursday, Mar 
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The decision to publish the m 
records required decision as t ist 
publish. As to this I relied p: ’ 
Dr. George B. Noble, who has ser 
of the Division of Historical I 
or of the Historical Division si: 

The task was not easy. Ther 
agreed tripartite minutes The 
ords available are those which y 
by certain members of the respe 
tions. These were done on a 
and no distinction was recog: 
formal and informal convers 

At the Paris Peace Confere: 
minutes were kept of the meet I 
of the Council of Ten, but for the n 
of meetings of the Big Four (Fra: 
Britain, Italy, and the United State 
were circulated among the inter: 
gations and became substant 
minutes.” These minutes, whi 
published, contain many casual! « 
the nature of those to be f 
records of the Yalta discussi 

Where the participants in a c« 
not themselves make any distin 
remarks, as by asking that cert 
should be treated as off the record 
tremely difficult for subsequent 
themselves to make the disti: 
tary of State Stettinius in } 
not eliminate all of the so-calle< 
The record published by the De; 
State was the actual record a 
certain of the participants 
by them to the Department of 
records. 

The most compiete record is t] 
Bohlen who acted as interpreter 
1949 he had checked and cleared ! 
the proofs of Mr. Stettinius’ | 
July 1949, Mr. Bohlen transmitt 
record to the Division of Hi 
Research. 


It will be recalled that the re 
Senate Appropriation Committet 
1955 called for publication of t 
purgated” record. I should, ! 
that a very few casual or inf 
have nevertheless been omitted w 
have done harm without 
of substance to the record. 

In some cases remarks wh 
might have been omitted by 
have been included because the) 
viously been incorporated in 
memoirs and given wide pub 
harm, if any, was done, and om 
official record would merely have 
raise question as to the validit) 
lication. 
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‘no time have I had any doubt 
irability of publishing the story 
is, indeed, seems to have been 
three of my predecessors who 
iffice since the Yalta Conference. 
idy quoted Mr. Stettinius, the 
¢ State at the time, as to how 
he judged it for the public to 
tly what took place at Yalta. 
r as Secretary of State, Secre- 
published in his memoirs his 
the Yalta Conference. Secretary 
+e Acheson early in 1949 cleared the 
1 by former Secretary Stettinius 
nsive record of the conference. 

it there should be publication 
y an executive judgment, but 
tiv endorsed by the United States 
hich appropriated the funds for 
i fult publication. 

na matter of common knowledge 
imately 2 years that publication 
ess, and this has seemed to meet 
general approval. 

rhe timing was judged opportune, in 
it of the general international situa- 
{ I think it has proved opportune. 
re, the timing was such as to 
ipproximation to a domestic elec- 
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publication was finally agreed 
» was full publication of the vol- 
covers the Yalta Conference. I 
t at least two newspapers, within 
s of the release, carried the full 
it 300,000 words, while others car- 
substantial portions. This served 
pensable purpose of assuring that 
in people and interested peoples 
ild easily and quickly get the main 
ull and not be dependent upon ex- 
5 h might have been selected for 
in purposes or for reasons of pure 


The Yalta papers are now where they 
1 the public domain, 





Strong Reserve Can’t Be Built on 
Volunteer Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include an editorial by George Field- 
ig Eliot, a commentator on military af- 
's with a national reputation. He 
s out how futile it would be to try 
‘0 build our reserve strength and not 
‘ave some form of compulsion. In other 
rds, some form of discipline which 
ire that a trainee obey the military 
sand comply with the obligation he 
assumed when he entered the program. 
fat is what the reserve bill, which will 
on be considered by the House of Rep- 
résentatives, provides. 

The editorial of Mr. Eliot follows: 
STRONG RESERVE CAN'T Be BUILT ON VOLUN- 
TEER BASIS 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 
seems to be a curious blind spot in 
tal vision of many of the distin- 
‘members of the House Armed Serv- 


Pre 
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ices Committee in their current examination 
of Reserve legislation. 

They were quite ready to recognize the 
need for continuing selective service (2 years 
active duty) because otherwise the Army 
could not be kept up to the required 
strength. 

They appear quite willing to require men 
who have completed this 2 years of active 
duty to be compulsorily transferred to a 
component of the Ready Reserve (including 
the National Guard) for a further period 
of Reserve service, and to put teeth in the 
law. 

They recognize, however, that adequate 
numbers for the Ready Reserve (especially 
the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve) cannot be obtained by this method, 
and further that it would be desirable to en- 
list a due proportion of our young men 
directly into these Reserve units, after a 
period of basic training. 

With its reduced strength the Regular 
Army cannot possibly absorb anything like 
the number of young men who annually 
reach the age of 18: indeed, the long delay 
between registration (at 18) and induction 
(now generally 21—22) results in uncertainty 
and dislocation in individual lives which 
has a seriously adverse effect on the morale 
of our youngsters. 

So a new form of service—6 months of 
basic training plus 7!, years in a National 
Guard or Reserve unit—has been set up. 

But the committee appears reluctant to 
apply the principle of compulsory induction 
to this type of service. This one is to be 
purely voluntary. 

Why? It is difficult to see any sound 
reason for saying to a young man: “If we 
need you for 2 years, we'll take you 
whether you like it or not, and you'll have 
to serve in the Reserves afterward, too. 
But if we need you only for 6 months’ basic 
training, plus a period of Reserve service, 
we won't take you unless you volunteer.” 

Also it is difficult to see how the Con- 
gressmen imagine that a truly Ready Re- 
serve (especially on the Army side) can be 
maintained in adequate numbers by volun- 
tary enlistments, when all our experience 
since Washington's time shows the exact 
contrary. 

The ideal Army National Guard or Army 
Reserve unit should have a large propor- 
tion of active, youthful men, who have al- 
ready received ‘asic training before joining 
the unit: given a regular annual intake of 
such young men, plus a due proportion of 
ex-draftees with 2 years of experience, a 
really Ready Reserve unit can be built up 
which can take the field in 30 or 60 days— 
that is, as soon as it could be sent to any 
overseas theater in any case. 

But if we are to depend on voluntary en- 
listments we shall, as all our history proves, 
be leaning on a broken reed. And this time 
we just can’t afford any broken reeds. 

The real crux of the matter is the buildup 
of the Army National Guard combat units. 
Ask any experienced Regular officer whether 
he would feel differently about the proposed 
reduction of the Regular Army if the 6 
armored and 21 Infantry divisions of the 
Army National Guard could take the field 
on M-day plus 30 days instead of (as at pres- 
ent) M-day plus 6 to 9 months. 

The reason the National Guard can’t do 
better today is that they don't have an as- 
sured intake of pretrained men. They can 
never have such an assured intake in suf- 
ficient volume unless the law requires this 
form of service. 

Unhappily, this 6 months’ training pro- 
posal has been viewed by many Congressmen 
as a sort of camouflaged version of UMT, 
which Congress has habitually shied away 
from. Politically, UMT has two strikes on 
it already. 

Yet it is the expression of a principle with- 
out which the American people can never 
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have the ready trained manpower to meet 
the hairtrigger emergencies of modern times. 

It is to be hoped that our legislators will 
think less of politically objectionable sym- 
bols and more about the central question - 
if we aren't willing or able to pay enough 
full-time soldiers, how shall we make certain 
that we have enough part-time soldiers 
ready to go ié as and when the next whistle 
blows? 

We won't get 'em by voluntary enlistment, 
gentlemen. That's for sure. _ 





Annual Congressional Tour of New York 
City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Members of Congress and their 
families will visit New York City, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, May 6, 7, and 8. 

Full information regarding the trip is 
contained in the following copy of a cir- 
cular which has been sent to all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL NEW YorK Tour oP 
1955 

The cost will be $37.50: children 5-12, 
$32.50. Make reservations today—just phone 
Extension 366. 

Remember our schedules are arranged on 
daylight time. 

This 3-day tour includes every expense 
except your individual tips. 

YOUR SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Friday, May 6 

Leave Washington via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 10 a. m Luncheon in dining car 
Arrive New York Pennsylvania Station, 1:45 
p. m. 

Party goes direct to Pennsylvania Station 
3ist Street entrance and board motor coach 
for trip to city hall. Reception, Hon. Robert 
Wagner, the mayor of New York City 

Party will return to Paramount Hotel. 
Motor coach will leave Paramount Hotel at 
4 p. m. for transfer to Italian Steamship Co., 
new superliner Christoforo Columbo; 6:30 
p. m. motor coach will transfer party to Toots 
Shor’s Restaurant for reception and dinner. 
Our host will be the Pan American Airways. 
Evening will be open. 

Saturday, May 7 

8:30 a. m.: We board motor coach for 
transfer to the United Nations fcr breakfast 
and a complete tour of the headquarters 

11:00 a. m.: We board motor coach for 
transfer to Port Authority of New York liner 
for New York harbor trip. This is the most 
interesting trip in New York City. Luncheon 
aboard ship 

3:30 p. m.: We arrive pier for motor coach 
transfer to Hotel Paramount 

5:40 p. m.: Motor coach will transfer our 
party to the Waldorf Astoria Hotel—recep- 
tion and dinner. Our host will be Edward F. 
McGinnis, assistant to the president of Jo- 
seph E. Seagram & Son. Cocktails, Basildon 
Room at 6 p.m Dinner, Jade Room, 7 p. m, 
The evening will be yours to attend theaters, 
etc. 

Sunday, May 8 

The morning will be open for all members 
of our party toattend church. 11 a.m. motor 
coach will take us for trip to United States 
Maritime Academy at Kings Point for in- 
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spection and luncheon. Buses will leave the 
Academy at 3 p. m We will arrive Penn- 
evyivania Station at about 5 p.m. Our train 
will leave Pennsylvania Station at 5:30 p. m., 
and we will arrive Washington 9:35 p. m, 
Dinner in the dining car on our return home. 

Those members interested can make res- 
ervations by callli Mrs. Powell, Extension 
366 or 1830. Reservations must be made im- 
miealarely 





The Second Declaration of Independence 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
I'HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
of San Diego, Calif., have prepared, 
printed, and signed a petition to Con- 
vress under the caption of the Second 
Declaration of Independence. This doc- 
ument vividly presents the danger our 
present Constitution is in and deserves 
as wide a circulation as possible. If we 
lose our own constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, it will be due to the apathy 
of the citizens themselves. We have had 
so much liberty that we take it for 
granted. Patrick Henry thought other- 
wise when he said, “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty,” and at this moment 


IN 


when we are surrounded with world 
isms, and have allowed ourselves to 
ignore the warnings of Washington, 


this document may well be, in time, our 
second declaration of independence. 
With the names of 59 signers attached, 
it reaGs: 

SEPARATION FROM THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


PETITIONING 


in the course of human events a 
and sovereign people find themselves 
enmeshed in entangling alliances with other 
nations to the jeopardy of their own security 


When 


free 


and freedom, it becomes necessary for them 
to dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with these nations, and to 
resume among the powers of the earth, that 





and equal station which the laws 








> and of nature’s God entitle them, 
and a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that th should declare the 
causes which impel them to such separa- 
tion. We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, at 





they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 


tain inalienable rights, that among these 
rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
hay} ne That to secure these rights, gov- 
eruments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
roverned Phat whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to reestablish their independence, as 


a people, on such Christian ideals and prin- 





ciple is will effect their safety and happi- 
! Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
allix es between tions, long established, 
Should not be changed for light or transient 
cau and accordingly all experience has 

own, that mankind are more disposed to 
ulfer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
r.eht themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing Invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them to absolute despotism, 


it is tneir right, it is their duty, to throw 


LO 


off such government, and to provide new 
guards, or to renew those established by 
constitution, for their security. 

Such has been the patient ferance of the 
patriotic, God-fearing citizens of these 
United States of America; and such is now 






the necessity which constrains them to peti- 
tion their Congress to dissolve all alliances 
with world government programs, and espe- 
cially the United Nations and affiliated na- 
tions The history of world government 
promoters and leaders is a record of contin- 
ued restrictions of individual liberty and 
national sovereignty of free nations, having 


in final object the establishment of absolute 
ver the people of the United 
To prove this let facts be submitted 
i world. Like Jeroboam, king of 
n-Israel, who abolished the 
God in his nation, the world gov- 
iers have prohibited even the 


\ ? fr 
tyranny < il 


ec 
States 


to a cant 
ancient 

wors! 
ernment plan} 

















mention of the name of God and His Christ 
in all United Nations meetings and assem- 
blies And like Omri, another king of an- 
cient Saxon-Israel, who substituted his own 
tatutes for the divinely codified laws of his 
nation, the we i government planners engi- 
neered the adoption of the charters of the 
United Natior Organization, the World 
Bank, the United Nations Economic, Scien- 
tifi and Cultural Organization, and other 
United Nations agencies, by having these 
charters ratified as treaties, thus making 


them the supreme law of the land, contrary 
to the spirit of the first Declaration In- 
dependence and bypassing the provisions for 
amending our National Constitution. Fol- 
lowing the pattern used by Fascists and 
Nazis, and now practised by the Communists, 
the world government planners have given 
dictatorial to United Nation officials, 
who are not elected by, nor responsible to, 
the United States; and, under 


of 


powers 


the people of 





the United Nations Charter, administrative 
officials of the United States have assumed 
ers which have not been delegated to 





m by our National Constitution, nor by 
action of the American Congress Among 
the countless instances of usurpation of au- 
thority and exercises of unconstitutional 
powers are the following: 

They seek to control the economic life of 
our Nation through a World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. They have 
squandered our wealth and our resources 
through years of “lend-lease,” by financial 
and military support to both the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
and by outright gifts in various 














ganization, 


“foreign-aid” programs. They advocate 
loyalty to a super world state, amounting 
to treason to our own United States. Under 


shibboleths of peace and liberty, they em- 
broiled us in two world wars, and when our 
Armed Forces had won smashing victories 
in both of these wars, they lost the peace. 
In each instance they laid the foundations 
for future wars through a vacillating policy 
appeasement and diplomatic retreats, and 
by aiding and abetting the economic and 
military buildup of our potential enemies 
They sent our American Armed Forces into 
battle in Korea, without action or approval 
by the American Congress, and they have 
plotted to prevent successful prosecution of 
that war by hamstringing our great military 
leaders, MacArthur, Wedemeyer and Van 
Fieet, and by failing to secure full coopera- 
tion from our so-called “allies.” And they 
engineered a stalemated “truce” in Korea, 
which is, in effect, a victory for our enemies. 
They vilify and castigate, as “isolationists,” 
patriotic Americans, whose first loyalty to 
the United States, but through “interna- 
tionalist” bungling, appeasement, and even 
treachery, the world government planners 
have alienated traditionally friendly peoples 
and nations, and they have stirred up envy, 
fear and distrust among all the nations of 
the world, thus “isolating” the United States 
until today we stand alone. 


of 
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They have infiltra 
teurs into positions of pov 
in our Government : I 
they seek to discredit and 
try to expose these termites. , 
ners further cons} to lin 
the God-given inalienable rj 
citizens of the United Stat 





ire 





the adoption and ratifi 
of the United Natio Hur 
nant, and the United it ( 


vention, under which Unitec 
could be transported to forei 
tried in alien courts, on trur 
of alleged violations of the 
against the United N 
are preparing amendment 
Nations Charter designed t 
inate all national sovereign 
the United Nations power to; 
tain international army, 
Nations command, to enforce 
tions edicts and a? 
present these amendments f 
1955, when the United Nati 
be amended by a majority v 
ber nations. At the 


crimes 


an 


orders. 


root of 


ernment plans is an anti-God 


which the inspired prophet 

which seeks to prevent the 

the United States from fulfilli 
destiny as a “light and an 


or the oppressed peoples of thi 


Therefore, we, the undersis 
ing, free citizens of the Unit 
pealing to the Supreme Judge 


for the rectitude of our intent 


tion the Congress 
sever all alliances with 
organization and all affiliate 
to solemnly publish and de 
name, and by the authority 


people of the United States, t! 


States are, and of right s 
and independent States; 
solved from all allegiance t 
Nations, and that all politi 

them and the United Nation 
to be totally dissolved; 
dependent States they retain 
right to protect the rights 





that 


and 


of their free citizens, and to 
acts and things which inde} 
may of right do. And for the 
this declaration, with a firm 


dependence on _ the 
through His Son, we pledge 
our flag and the Republic for w 
to each other we mutua 

uur fortunes, and 


protect 


anda 


lives, our 





Address of Carmine G. De Sapio 


mn 


EXTENSION OF RE! 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. K 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI 
Monday, March 7, 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speake 


to extend my remarks, I 2} 


with an address delivered b 
able Carmine G. De Sapio 
sion of a dinner tendered 


\ 


i 


of the Unit 
the Ur 


‘ 


* 


by the Israel Bond Organizalt 


the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


City on Monday evening, Ap 


Mr. De Sapio, the sec! 


LE 


of New York, is also the Dem 
tional committeeman of New \ 


as well as the Democratic 
county of New York. He 
cipient of this great hono} 
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e+he fact that he has done so much 
=e h af of the State of Israel. The 
000 people who turned out to honor 
ni chased a total of $1,750,000 worth 
< This was an evidence not only 
naif’ 1 reat confidence in these bonds 
-» investment and in the develop- 
of the State of Israel, but also their 
' elming desire to indicate to Mr. 
; pio their devotion to the many fine 
‘outstanding causes which he es- 
The dinner was attended by 
ople in all walks of life. 

is address follows: 
friends, with all 


him pur 
nN} 











dear my heart I 
could remain unmoved by the 
ings which were said of me tonight. 
deeply grateful to the distinguished 
; who have paid me such undeserved 
and I will always cherish the beau- 
award with which I was presented. 
ost of all, I shall always try to be 
if the soul-satisfying honor of being 
tted to lend my name and my little 
o this vital work, to this great cause. 
m so very thankful to all of you. 
1 lion Jews were slaughtered in our 
n the maddest orgy of hate since the 
id to Moses, “And I am come down 
‘+ my people.” 
ies of these 6 million men and 
d children—their dust and their 
might lie buried in our hearts. 
the weight is heavy, it is at the same 
nlifting. If the burden is severe, it 
the same time exhilerating. If the 
ility is foreboding, it is at the same 
iring. For as each person’s con- 
seared, so is his determination 
ed. And as each of us is reminded of 
so are all of us rededicated to what 











you should select me as the symbol 
rededication, is the greatest tribute 

ife and the most meaningful honor 
> ever known. 

1 Catholic. As such, it is my heritage 
brother’s keeper. It is my faith to 
neighbor. For it was Saint Peter 
In every nation he that worketh 
is accepted with God.” And 
he ages, through tears and terror, 
massacre and mutilation, through 
| pogrom, the Jewish nation retained 
\teousness and brought dignity and 
ind progress to all in its reach. 
the centuries, Jews gave to the 
rnin literature, laws, and love. 
Israel gives to the world a new 
enterprise, in courage, and in faith. 
in American. As such it is my her- 
) cherish freedom. It is my duty to 
iberty. That is why I am so proud 
e United States formally recognized 
if Israel 20 minutes after she de- 
her independence on April 27, 1948. 
t, too, is why I deplore the shipment 
to Arab countries, to those who 
srael’s security, and, therefore, our 


isness 





ng 


T 
i 


rael will survive. Israel will survive 

ice of all her enemies and the 
tedness of some of her friends. 
| survive because there are men and 
ke you—in our country, and all over 
who have the vision, the morality 
wareness to meet our responsibil- 
fulfill our obligations and to recog- 
€ truth of our dependence each upon 


er 


i Israel will survive because her people 


© courage, the wisdom, and the 
‘tion to build, to grow, and te 


on the eve of only the seventh 
iry of her independence, it would 
‘umes to record Israel’s achieve- 
3ut to me the most miraculous of 
incredible accomplishments, has 
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been the absorption of almost three-quarters 
of a million immigrants in this short period 
of time. And this tiny nation already has 
this vast number of people constructively 
and usefully at work creating new frontiers 
of progress—building a modern industrial 
and agrarian democracy in the otherwise 
feudal and decadent Middle East. 


Israel's immigrants, like America’s immi- 
grants, found more than a mere sanctuary 
from oppression. They found an oppor- 
tunity; a challenge to apply their skills and 
their wills to the construction of a new 
homeland and to the creation of a new life. 
And although they have not yet found the 
peace which Jews eternally seek, what they 
are doing and building, secures that peace 
for all of us. 

The land of Israel today is the spiritual 
blood bank from which every Jew all over 
the world draws the plasma of his faith. 
But to me, a non-Jew, it means even more. 
The land of Israel stands as a fortress for 
freedom; as a bulwark for democracy; as an 
ally in the struggle against godlessness and 
tyrrany. 

And to America, Israel stands as a stalwart 
supporter in a cold war which has the entire 
world gripped in the agony of fear 

People of all religions—who love liberty— 
rejoice and find hope in Israel's growing 
strength. And the purchases of bonds—in 
increased quantities—make Israel so much 
the stronger. 

To the extent that our generation takes 
part in this historic and moving work, will 
we secure the futures of the generations to 
come. 

As for me, the privilege of joining with 
you in this important and noble cause is a 
very deeply gratifying experience for which, 
again, I thank you with all my heart. 





The Prairie Grouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to place i: the 
REeEcorD a copy of a letter to Mr. Charles 
H. Callison, Conservation Director of the 
National Wildlife Federation, from a per- 
sonal friend of mine who resides in my 
home community of Black River Falls, 
Wis. I want to commend this letter to 
the attention of my colleagues as it pre- 
sents a lucid picture of the problems con- 
fronting conservationists in the State of 
Wisconsin, with particular regard to the 
prairie grouse: 

BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIs., April 20, 
CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director, 
National Wildlife Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CaLLIson: With the plight of the 
prairie chicken in mind I would like to make 
an unusual request. It is rather a bold plan, 
but nothing is impossible in politics. The 
opponents of prairie grouse have used steam- 
roller tactics and politics, so I believe that 
we who wish to save this bird, should not 
hesitate to use similar methods. The great- 
est enemy of the pinnated and sharptail 
grouse in Wisconsin is the paper and pulp 
industry, and the conservation department 
is pretty much controlled by it. The con- 
servation department has promised lands for 
these birds, controlled burning, game crop 
laws, multiple land-use principles; but noth- 
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ing has been nothing 
will be 

I've been in the thick of this fight for 10 
years. In our State, management of lands 
for these birds poses no kKxotty problems. 
It is the change of policy that is so difficult. 
Research has recently showed us that if 
nesting cover is provided the prairie chicken 
will survive. However, each year more and 
more openings are planted to pine and the 
Conservation Department is very well aware 
of what they are doing to the prairie grouse. 
One cannot expect help from the Game 
Division of the Department as they are con- 
trolled or overshadowed by the Forestry Di- 
vision In giving a replay of the Wildlife 
Federation's radio script 2 years ago to a 
county board, and incidentally, acquiring 
3,800 acres to be set aside for a grouse proj- 
ect, I was openly thwarted twice by top- 
ranking Game Division personnel 

Mr. Farley of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service was quite surprised to hear 
that in our State we must fight the paper 
and pulp industries for wildlife. I surmised 
that possibly you also might be in the dark 
concerning our problems, hence the rather 
lengthy introduction to the theme of this 
letter. 

Wisconsin has an area composed roughly 
of 58,000 acres known as the Central Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Area (CWCA). This area 
is owned in its entirety by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is generally 
known that this area is to be given to the 
State of Wisconsin Naturally it is very 
eager to acquire it. Would it be possible for 
you to attach a “string” to this gift? Could 
you persuade the Department of Agriculture 
to stipulate that Wisconsin could qualify for 
this gift of 58,000 acres, if the State in re- 
turn, would set aside 20,000 acres of other 
State-owned land for grouse management. 


forthcoming and 


Of course the State wolud have to agree to 
establish and maintain suitable habitat for 
these birds. The areas to be of the State's 


own choosing. This would roughly be a third 
of the number of acres of the gift. 
believe that this could be done 
It would definitely be a victory for the 
grouse. I've talked this over with Mr. Lester 
Johnson, our Congressman, who is an ardent 
conservationist, and he has agreed to help 
Ithough he is of the opposite party, I respect 
his ability, integrity, intelligence and ambi- 
tion Possibly he can get Congressman LEE 
METCALF of Montana and other conservation- 
ists to help in Congress Representative 
Reuss, I'm sure will do his part. I know Mr 


I sincerely 


Farley personally and I'm almost positive 
he'll do what he can Assistant Director 
Ernest Swift is undoubtedly familiar with 


the CWCA area, and with Wisconsin's grouse 
problems and can supplement much 

Under separate cover I am sending you a 
booklet “Sharptails Into the Shadows" by 


Fred and Fran Hamerstrom and their assist- 
ant Os Mattson. They are nationally known 
authorities on preirie chicken They are 


bird's survival 


something is 


greatly concerned over this 
and have stated that 
done soon for this bird its doom is 
When the Hamerstroms say that, it’s time to 


uniess 


inevitable 


listen for they are in the habit of knowing 
what they are talking about Their booklet 
vill serve as a sort of vade mecum to Wiscon- 
Sin grouse problems 

I know not of the prairie grouse popula- 
tions by States but I can surmise that help- 


ing the birds in Wisconsin will certainly af- 
fect the national picture. This is surely the 
business of the National Wildlife Federation. 
This is why I wouldn't hesitate in asking for 
help from Congressmen other than those 
from Wisconsin. This is pretty much a 
national problem. You've probably noticed 
that I've mentioned the sharptail problem 
along with that of the pinnated grouse. The 
Sharptails aren't your prime concern now 
but in helping one you'll be helping the 


other 


DON Benrc. 
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Eneineers’ Contribution to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


HIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include an addre delivered by Dr. 
N. R. Danielian, president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, at the 
75th annual banquet of the Michigan 
Engineering Society at Birmingham, 
Mich., on April 2, 1955. 

It should be said that Dr. Danielian, 


as president of the St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation, made a tremendous contribu- 
tion toward molding public opinion in 
favor of this great project, the St. Law- 
rence seaway. He, more than any other 
man, journeyed throughout the Great 
Lakes States and the Middle West pre- 
senting the facts connected with this 
international undertaking. After many 


years of close study and investigation 
for one of the agencies of our Govern- 
ment, he became one of the best in- 


formed individuals in our country in re- 
gard to this project. Great credit is due 
to him for the individual effort he made 
as president of this association in bring- 
ing about the approval of this under- 
taking. His name always will be asso- 
ciated with the St. Lawrence seaway, as 
will the name of the association of which 
he is president. 

The notable address which he de- 
livered on the occasion above mentioned 
should be read by all Members of Con- 
rress for the factual information it con- 


tains, and I commend it to my col- 
league 

His address follows: 

I want to express here in Michigan my 
deep-felt gratitude for the full-fledged co- 
operation we have received in Washington 


from all of the congressional representation 
from this State. I want to mention in par- 
ticular, because they are good personal 
friends of mine, Senator CHARLES POTTER and 


Congressmen GEorGE DONDERO, GERALD Forp, 
THAD MacHROWIcz, and LovuIs RaBauT. These 
men have never failed, as their colleagues 


from Michigan have never failed to respond 
to any reasonable and constructive sugges- 
tion for the advancement of the welfare of 
Michigan and the Great Lakes States. 
Without appearing to detract from the 
contributions made by citizens in other 
walks of life, I think it is appropriate for me 
to emphasize tonight the contributions made 
by the engineering profession to the ad- 
vancement of civilization, both here and 
abroad, in the development of natural re- 
sources. Engineers have not always been 
merely handmaidens of enterprise; they have 
often led the way; they have created, pro- 
moted, and, finally, constructed some of the 
finest works of man. Whether in uniform 
or civilian clothes, the gleam of creative 
imagination is ever undimmed in their eyes. 
Ever since 1895, the record is replete with 
studies and recommendations by engineers, 
nearly all of them members of the United 
States Corps of Engineers who, acting upon 
congressional authorization, studied, ap- 
proved, and recommended the Great Lakes- 
to-ocean seaway If the intry had 





ac- 


cepted their advice 30 years ago, we would 
have had this project at a third of the capi- 
tal cost, and the country would have reaped 
its benefits in two world wars. 

In my own personal experience, ever since 
1940, I have found that the most Creative 
thinking and constructive cooperation the 

ipporters he seaway have had from any 


( uarter came from the United States Corps 














of Engineers. I mentioned Gen. Tommy 
Robin I must add Lt. Gen. Eugene Rey- 
bold, who was Chief of Engineers at that 
time, ; his successor, Lt. Gen. Raymond 
A. Whee 

Lt. Gen. Lewis Pick, who conquered the 
qu ies of Burma during the war by building 

e Ledo Road, k wn as Pick’s Pike, and 
conceived d created the Pick-Sloan plan, 
as a rest ff which the face of the Missouri 
B is beir changed, was equally and 
for lty interested in the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and made a great contribution to its 
realization. General Sturgis, now Chief of 
Enrineer General Robinson, now Deputy 
Chief of Engineers, and General Potter, divi- 
sion engineer in Omaha, have always taken 


the sei 
that 


a personal interest 
I think it is only 


in 


fair 


.way 
the 


project. 
country 


should know that it is the Corps of Engineers 
who conceived this project, who planned 
it, in cooperation with their Canadian col- 
leagues, who helped sell it to Congress, and 
who are now designing and building it for 
the future benefit of the country. This is 
a deserved recognition of their talents. 


While others may be in the public eye, the 
engineers unostentatiously are busy at the 
tasks which they love best—to create and to 
construct 

One may disagree with the United States 
Corps of Engineers on matters of detail and 


policy, but one can never question their 
devotion to the national welfare. As one 
interested in the St. Lawrence seaway, I am 


giad to pay a deserved tribute, and I hope 
the country will realize the debt we owe to 
the corps. The names of Generals Sturgis 
and Robinson and Colonel Olmstead, the 
district engineer at Buffalo, immediately in 
charge of construction, will be as closely 
identified with the St. Lawrence project, 
when the history of this undertaking is 


written, as General Pick’s name is attached 
to the Pick-Sloan plan and General Goethals’ 
name recalls the Panama Canal. 

But the job in the Great Lakes area will 
not be wholly done by the construction of 
the seaway locks and canals. There is much 
work yet to be done and we are going to 
depend again upon the Corps of Engineers 
to do the job. 

The navigation facilities to be constructed 
under the seaway program will cost the 
United States and Canada together approxi- 
mately $270 million. The power phase of 
the project to be constructed jointly by the 
State of New York and the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario will cost an 
additional $600 million. Thus, $850 to $900 
nillion will be invested between Prescott 
and Montreal, Canada, a distance of 114 
miles on the St. Lawrence River. 

The power output from the St. Lawrence 
Dam will total more than 12 billion kilowatt- 
hours annually, to be divided equally be- 
tween the two countries. 

When completed, the seaway project will 
consist of a control dam, a dam and power- 
house, and a series of locks and canals. 
There will be 7 locks on the St. Lawrence 
River, plus the 8 locks on the Welland Canal 
already constructed, all 800 feet long, 80 
feet wide, and 30 feet over the sills. The 
whole project is a tribute to the genius of 
American and Canadian engineering. 


The original St. Lawrence Waterway plan 
encompassed a sailing route from the ocean 
through all the Great Lakes and as far west 
as Duluth, Minn. We have, however, not yet 
reached that goal. There is work still to be 
qaone, 
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The enabling seaway legi i 
and the United States does n 


navigation 
selves. 


within 
In effect, 


the Grea 
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terminus of the deep-water sy 
miles south of Detroit, at 


of Lake Erie. 
There is a report 
deepening 


on 
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the connecting 
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to their engineering studies, t 
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conduct a survey of use 
weigh these potential ss 
cost of the proposed r 

In the matter of deepening t 
channels, the Corps of 
ported that for every dol 











shippi 
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ect, the savings to our 
amount to $1.78. 

This work would involve dre 
troit, St. Clair, and Sault Ste. M 
Straits of Mackinac. Their cur 
21 feet upbound and 25 feet 
compare unfavorably with the 
trolling depth of 27 feet—a dept 
for the usual oceangoing shij 


foreign trade. 


There is another bit 


ne 


on the seaway which 


of 
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unf 


tance to all Great Lakes port 
In the first flush of victory « 


the St. Lawrence 


sage of 


contentment. 


seaway 


everyone tended to lean back 


that all that had to be done wa: 


let the ships sail in. 


The 


is in a competitive business. 


economical to the user. 


seavy 


The assumption \ 


It 


The p 
per who contemplates using t! 
} I 


} 


one thought, “Am I going to s 


” 


using the seaway? 
and toll charges, 
diate importance. 


The 


is aS vital as the establi 


depths. 


quest 
consequent! 

The establi 
and equitable toll rates by b: 
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Another problem that must t 
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fore the seaway can achieve 


tial is the limited expansion cap: 


Welland Canal. 
tween Lakes Erie 


This 


i 
agara Falls and the swift ray 
has 
raise or lower ships some 323 

To lock a ship through a single 
approximately 50 minutes, 
daily passage to 14 ships in ea 
Allowing for delays, and for no! 


agara River. The canal 


ages, there are 


estimated 


wl 
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connect 
and Ontar 
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Te€ 
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be 


during a shipping season of 244 d 
imately 5,770 lockages both wa) 
lockages in each direction. 


ures, the Canadian 


Fror 


Governme 


the practical capacity of these 
to be around 46 million tons, 


75 percent of 


the ships will 
vessels, 25 percent, small canal | 


Now, what can we expect 


traffic when the St. 
opened 


land locks? 


as 


} 


pe 


in 


as to expected St. Lawrence s¢ 


The latest one 
I do not quarrel 
possible. 


with 


is 52 million 


this 


What concerns me 


t 


Lawrence 
traffic must pass through 1 
We have heard opti! 


fig 


i 


going to get this up and dow! 


Canal, 
ment’s estimate 


I mentioned the Can: 
of 46 milli 
practical capacity of the Welland ¢ 


yn 


first glance this would appear 


On closer examination, however, \ 


in 1953, 19 million tons of 
the Welland Canal, leaving 
of incremental capacity for new 
am informed by practical shipp. 
this figure is too generous; that 


locks are already used much close! 


tral 


9 
< 


ity, and that their additional ca 


ity is much more mode: 
would indicate. 


rag 





1 of this limited capacity 
Canal should be one of our 
objectives for the coming 
not know the dollar cost of 
f the Welland Canal, but if 
rle locks there had to be 
e cost would be in the range 
quite comparable to the 
ey we would have to put into 
of the connecting channels, 
which will have to be spent 
iian side of the boundary waters, 
Canal is wholly a Canadian re- 
All we can do is to bring these 
tention of the right people 
and American Governments, 
ial work will come to a little 
ion, about equally divided be- 
ia and the United States. Added 
million already committed for 
ivigation, it makes a sizable sum 
000 to be spent from Montreal 
All but $100 million is already 
All but $100 million will be 
by the consumers of power 
of the seaway. 
ning of the connecting channels, 
establishment of equitable toll 
increasing the capacity of the 
define the work yet to be done 
great project to its full achieve- 




































An International Volunteer Group Similar 
to World War II’s Flying Tigers Could 
Hold the Line in Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eves of the world focused on Formosa 
he China coast, the following article 
by Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, as 
reported by Tom McClary in the May 
l issue of the magazine Flying, is very 


FREEDOM NEEDS AN IVG 


Gen. Claire L. Chennault, reported 
by Tom McClary) 

years I have urged formation of an 
International Volunteer Air 
set up along the lines of the Flying 
I can see no other effective stop- 
h can protect free Asia without in- 
diplomatically—a sphere in which 
ve been notably unsuccessful in the 


I the invincibility of the Seventh 
Fleet and the massive retaliatory power of 
Strat Air Command, our situation is 
h perilous, due to lack of a hard-core 


es not believe we will fight for a 
unless we are directly attacked. 
Mao's strongest weapon, his claim 
is about time free Asia got over any 
about the United States as a de- 
ally. And as it watches free Asia 
z, the Orient wonders if Mao could 


juently, if free Asia is to maintain 
itself, the governments involved 
mediately be supplied with a mobile, 
ing air arm, able to hit wherever 
and without the waste of time in- 
partisan debate and international 
1ULICS, 

us take @ square look at the high 
the free Asian is compelled to do. 
years Chiang Kai-shek, on his own, 
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was able to nullify Soviet imperialism. His 
fight did not fail until we pulled the rug 
from under him in 1949, by summarily cut- 
ting off his supplies. Then we tacitly gave 
Red China the go-ahead in Korea by pulling 
out our forces and subsequently changed 
our mind after the damage was done. We 
temrporized again by forbidding MacArthur 
to destroy bases from which he was being 
attacked because they were north of the 
Yalu * * * and at a terrible cost in Ameri- 
can lives. 

In 2 years the neutral U. N. Commission 
has failed utterly to bring about a demo- 
cratic consolidation of Korea. In fact the 
Commission is forcibly prevented from ob- 
serving in North Korea, where it is known 
that truce terms are a farce. Contrary to 
the truce, fortifications have been built, 
modern military airbases constructed, war 
planes imported, and munitions stockpiled. 

Vietnam fell to the Soviets for simple lack 
of effective air cover. Presently Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Thailand are the scenes of broad 
scale Communist infiltration. 

And now most recently, we have permitted 
Mao to gain more face by our abandonment 
of the Tachens. 

The fact is that the American people have 
not been given a true picture of the situation 
involved in withdrawal from the Tachens. 
These islands are not, as commonly pictured, 
merely outposts of nominal value to For- 
mosa. They are Formosa’s outer breast- 
works against the mainland. Eut even more 
importantly they are the only radar early- 
rning stations to serve both Formosa and 
i Abandonment of the Tachens 
puts Okinawa under equal peril with North 
Formosa—permitting no more than 15 min- 
utes warning against Red bombers (twin-jet 
IL-28’s), which can strike from the network 
of airbases around Kiangsu and Chekiang 

The report goes around out here that the 
Red China dictator has told both the Bur- 
mese and Nehru of India that he will take 








Formosa this year, despite the fact that 
Congress granted authority to President 
Eisenhower to make personal decision re- 


garding defensive military action, thus cut- 
ting time impediment to resistance. Mao 
still thinks he can depend upon leftwingers 
in Congress and around Government to 
throw road blocks to effective resistance, if 
he decides to attack Formosa. The Reds 
have bragged so long and loud about their 
early liberation of Formosa that they may 
not be able to turn away from the attack 
without disastrous loss of face * * *%a fate 
worse than death in the Orient. But wheth- 
er or no, the impression is rife that we are 
a “paper tiger” * * * vacillating with the 
winds of opportunism. 

At this moment the full power of the 
Soviet Military Advisory Commission and of 
Red China is concentrating on rushing to 
completion the military airbase network in 
the area; Shanghai—Nanking—Chuchow— 
Ningpo. Most obviously this network is not 
aimed at Formosa but at Japan, Korea, and 
Okinawa. Completion of this network will 
go far to compromise the preservation of 
our Far East perimeters. 

Let me point out that, except for propa- 
ganda purposes the Communists do not 
need possession of Formosa. All they actu- 
ally require from a strategic standpoint are 
Formosa's outer radar warning stations and 
outer island defenses. Korea, on the other 
hand, is strategically essential to a Red con- 
quest of the Pacific. I fully agree with Re- 
public of Korea Ambassador Ben Limb’s re- 
cent article in Flying on this point. With 
Formosa’s outer defenses in their hands, the 
Reds well may swarm first against Korea 
with MIG-15’s and TU-4’s. Such a circum- 
stance would certainly jeopardize our whole 
security in the Pacific. 

If anything could be a deterrent in this 
situation, an IVG would have by far the best 
chance without forcing us into a shooting 
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war of global dimen s Q tv < 
ine ir power is, for the t « 

of secondary importance to thu 

agere on of Red China fer Achille \ 

is currently lack of transportation Only 1 
railroad runs down the coast, and all 
vanced pe repair parts, aviation fuel i 
mu ns mu come by rail from R 
Against this set of conditions, an IVG ¢ i 
Operate w.th great deterrent effect N 
could Russia complain because the whole 
pattern of Soviet effort e Orie t 
up on “volunteer” orga on and t - 
nical commissions.” 

As the Red Chinese now la t 1 
the Korean war, they refer to it as a € 
hearsal.” On foot and without air 1 ‘ 
they point out, they swept acro the Yalu 
and in @ lew days marched almost to t 
tip of Korea They boast that a comparabie 
move with 11G-17's, IL-28's, and para- 
trooper wouid produce another resul 


opinion, & good part of 


In my America’s 


-ontlused 


c policy in the Orient stems from 
lack of understanding of precisely what help 
is needed * * * despite the fact that Admira l 


Radford was explicit in his explanation. Free 
Asia does not need ground troops from 
America. Properly trained and equipped, t 

Asiatic soldier is tough enough Free Asia 


needs sea blockade and air cover. With 
these protections the Nationalist Chinese 
forces could have landed on the mainland 
and run over the Reds; nor d I believe 


that this would have sparked a general war 
* * * and most especially not if the air 
cover was IVG. 


When the suggestion encountered hot de- 


bate and lack of approval in the United 
States, Mao considered that once more he 
had the same green light he had had in 
respect to the Yalu. He greatly intensified 
his fifth column in every free country in 
Asia. It was perfect psychology because Asia 
knows that, without equivalent airpower to 
match Red China, the Nationalists do not 
have a chance; and if the United States does 
not furnish the airpower, where is it to come 
from? The only answer I know is an IV¢ 

Operational costs would be less than one-half 


that of a formal military organization of the 
same combat strength. 

From the hundreds of applications which 
I have received from all over the world— 
including some from behind the Iron 
Curtain—a crack, elite squadron could be in 
action in 3 months—a self-supporting wil 
of 75 planes manned by 475 volunteers in 6 
months. 
work-a-day citi 
but in e 


The casual, 
understand it, 


7en may never 
very cou! 


world there are men with a passion for 
freedom, willing to fight and die for it. 
Maybe aviation has an unusual appeal to 


such men. Of this I can not say for ain. 
What I can say is that I can gather swiftly 
and surely an advanced pilot 
will have combat superiority to 
situation. 

For the Flying Tigers I was supp] 
nothing but hastily assembled P 
Hawks with which to fight off the 
of Japanese Zeros and German 
schmitts. 


caare whicn 


meet the 





For an IVG, I estimate the cost, per wing 
of foreign pilots, to be seven and a half 
million dollars anually. Cost of planes and 
munitions would be approximately the same 
as for a formal military establishment. I 


would recommend that such a group be 
placed under the advisory supervision of the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
with a congressional watchdog committee to 
oversee procurement and expenditure 


1 


I am convinced that a comparatively small 


IVG, modernly equipped with American air- 
craft, could nullify Red aggression in the 
air. It would be a means of doing something 
that has to be done unl free Asia is to be 


thrown to the dog 
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The recent 
Febr 23 
tangible mililtary 


at 


SEATO conference Bangkok, 
295, revealed the urgent need for 
units to resist the antici- 
advance of communism in southeast 
Despite the insistence of the Thais 
stationing of SEATO military units 
in Thailand, the United States promised rov- 
ing units to be available in the general area 
and no other SEATO conference power volun- 
teered military units of any type for imme- 


uary 


pated 
Asia. 
ym the 


1 


uy 


diate resistance to Communist aggression. 
The conference adjourned after appointing 
a SEATO military committee to work on 
measures to cope with communism. 

The International Volunteer Air Group 


would be an ideal military unit for this pur- 
pose. Patterned after the oft-used Commu- 
nist volunteer aggression units, except that 
it would be truly international and really 
volunteer, it could be kept in a high state of 
training and technical supply for immediate 
use in any area threatened by communism in 
southeast Asia. Its use would relieve the 
United States and other SEATO powers of 
the Communist charge of intervention in the 
internal affairs of Asiatic states, as well as 
the possibility of precipitating a war between 
Red China and the United States. The em- 
ployment of an TVG in southeast Asia should 
also eliminate the chimerical fear of open- 
ing a world war, since it is hardly conceivable 


that the U. S. S. R. would start such a war 
because of the operations of a volunteer 
group 


And I submit that a cadre of volunteers 
who passionately love freedom, fighting of 
their own free will, would sound a trumpet 
call of hope to free Asia such as has not 
been heard since the dark shadow of Marx- 
isnr began to engulf the Orient. 





Petition of Green Bay, Wis., VF W Regard- 


ing the Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks, there 
follows a petition passed by both the 
Brown County (Wis.) Council, VFW, and 
Noble-Straubel Post, No. 2037, on April 
12 and April 14, respectively: 

RECOMMENDING DISSOLUTION OF HOOVER 

COMMISSION 

We, the members of the Brown County 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, in regular 
meeting here assembied, make it known, rec- 
ommend, and petition our congressional Rep- 
resentatives and Senators that they dissolve 
the Hoover Commission at the expiration of 
its activities on May 31, 1955, and kindly 
request that it not be extended further time 
for the reasons which we cite below. 

The Hoover Commission which was cre- 
ated to bring about economy and efficiency 
in Government has seemingly made the vet- 


eran, the Veterans’ Administration, and vet- 
erans’ preference in Government employ- 
ment its prime target for effecting most of 


their prescribed economies by recommend- 
ing 

Review of all service-connected disability 
claims for compensated veterans, with cut- 
ting same as their prime objective. 

Attacking the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and medical program. 

Curtailment of building and renovation of 
hospitals now standing or contracted for. 

Closing of 19 hospitals throughout the 
country (Recommended.) 


Putting admission to veterans’ hospitals 
on a priority basis, with pauper’s oath with 
addendum necessary. 

Recommended drastic changes in the vet- 
erans’ preference laws as provided by Con- 
gress to the veterans in civil-service employ- 
ment 

These and many more too numerous to 
mention have been recommended. There 
were 14 recommendations made affecting vet- 
erans, only 2 which were deemed commend- 
able. So we trust you will use your good of- 
fices to counteract any further extension 
being granted this Commission. We are told 
that there have been more recommendations 
come from the Hoover Commission than 
from the President of the United States. 

Thanking you for any favorable support 
you may grant us, we remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Brown County CounciL, VFW. 
CLAYTON J. THYES, 
Commander. 
IRVIN V. SHEEDY, 
Adjutant. 





The Hells Canyon Dam Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


M...BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article written by Aden Hyde, editor 
of the Eastern Idaho Farmer, and printed 
in the March 31, 1955, issue, sets forth 
the serious concern the people of my con- 
gressional district feel toward the Hells 
Canyon Dam proposal. Water for the 
irrigation of farmlands in the upper 
Snake River area is vital to the economy 
of that area. 

The article follows: 

VIEWS AND NEwS ON SUBJECTS HERE AND THERE 
(By Aden Hyde, editor, the Eastern Idaho 
Farmer) 

It took residents of the Snake River Valley 
a few days to recover from their astonish- 
ment when a Senate subcommittee sched- 
uled grassroots Hells Canyon Dam _ hear- 
ings at Lewiston, Pasco, and Portland. 

But after that initial incredulity wore off, 
it certaily didn't take long for the screams 
to reach Washington. So the Senate com- 
mittee condesendingly whacked Lewiston’s 
hearing time in half and decided to spend 
some part of a whole haif day in Boise. 

That concession—which wasn’t much, for 
sure—really stirred up the folks in the Snake 
River Valley. The end isn’t yet, either. 
There will be more sharp words stemming 
from bewildered and irritated Idahoans be- 
gore that hearing junket comes to the North- 
west. 

It is still beyond our comprehension why 
Hells Canyon “grass roots’ hearings didn’t 
include the Snake River Valley in the first 
place. Lewiston, Pasco, and Portland, in- 
deed. 

Not one acre of land below Hells Canyon 
Dam will be irrigated because of that struc- 
ture’s construction. Pasco is in Washington 
on the Columbia River above the mouth of 
Snake River. And as for Portland, why not 
hearings in Honolulu and Tokyo? 

The only possible ‘inference in scheduling 
hearings at Pasco and Portland is that the 
whole Hells Canyon matter, downstream, has 
become nothing but a grab for Federal power 
—Federal power turbined by Idaho and Wy- 
oming water and diverted downstream, away 
from Idaho entirely. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 1, 


The Eastern Idaho Farmer is w, 
the insistent argument that the G 
of the United States would never 
water for downstream power pury 

Well, that’s exactly what the G 
of the United States would be a 
Canyon Dam is built for the p 
of anybody living in the vicini: 
Pasco or Portland. Can't take 
That's exactly what WAYNE Mors} 
ARD NEUBERGER are proposing 
now. 

At least, they are going throy 
tions. Senator HENRY DworsHak 
licly charged that the Hells Cany 
ization legislation, this impending 


to 


sional grass roots junket and the I, 


Pasco-Portland 
politics, designed to embarras 
hower administration. In _ pri 
spondence, the senior Idaho 
gone further than that: he 
he doubts if either Morse 
really want to have Hells Can 
They are just using the demand 
opportunity for political effect 
power-conscious Oregon. 

We do not mean to imply, of « 
there is anything in the present 
which warrants the assumpti 


hearings is n 


ha 


or 


Government will, simply by building H 


Canyon Dam, put all existing Ida} 


rights in immediate jeopardy. w 
do say—and no more fully inf 
thority on that is Congressman 


BubGE who has made it his specifi 
to learn all there is to know ab 
is that big Government can do 
But present water rights do 1 
all the water originating on the Sn 
watershed in Idaho and Wyoming 
body long ago suggested to the 
Idaho Farmer that no great vi 
quired to look forward to the 
industry, in search for water, c 
find the Snake River Valley a | 
liking—and that the Snake River p| 


some day be spotted with factories a 


habited by 5 million people. 

But that could never be unless 
free to develop all its water res 
that’s impossible if prior rights 
lished downstream. 

Senator HERMAN WELEER got 
with this statement: 


“IT am sick and tried of having the 


who pioneered and who toiled with 


in hand to build an irrigation syst 


made political pawns of poltical int« 


neighboring States.” 
“It is my duty to support and de 


sovereign rights of the people of Idah 


I shall fight until the last 
body to keep those rights from 
across a political cacus table. 

“I am determined that the vast 


breath 


tural developments of my State shall 


come a ‘dust bowl’ monument 


guided political proponents of a hig 


eral dam in Hells Canyon. Once 


dam is authorized the rights of ind\ 


farmers who have made this Stat 


a thing of the past.” 
That’s pretty much on the fire 
stone side but it probably well 


exasperation which many Idaho citizens tet 
Our final thought is to return to 


ment which former Col. F. S. 7 
of the Army engineers’ office at Wa 
made shortly after he was retired 


“Give me $400 million for upstrean 
age and I'll make a desert of Hells Canj 


yt 


Colonel Tandy, with long flood-« 
perience to support his conclusi 
in storing water where it falls, not! 
stream, 


With that conclusion, the Eastern 


Farmer concurs. What’s more, we 
believe that Idaho's destiny will 
mined by what happens in Hells ¢ 


la W 


4. ou 


‘ 













































Louisiana Tidelands No. 3 





X TENSION OF REMARKS 


EX TE! 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
as I stated in the Recorp the 
iy, it is my desire to present to 
ress a series of articles on tide- 
which appeared in the Times- 
une of New Orleans, La. I set forth 
the third in this series of four 
als. which is entitled “The Tide- 
Situation: No. 3 in a Series:” 

LANDS SITUATION: No. 3 IN a SeE- 
ISIANA’S CLAIM TO LAND THREE 
FROM COAST 


the Tidelands Act of 1953 “title and 
» of the lands beneath navigable 
thin the boundaries of the respec- 
and the natural resources within 
ind waters’’ were ‘‘vested in and 
the respective States. 

n of the Tidelands Act provided 
hat the “seaward boundary of each 
tal State is hereby approved and 
i as a line 3 geographical miles dis- 

its coastline * * *.” This section 
also, however, States admitted to 
after its original formation might 
such boundaries but that “Noth- 
section is to be construed as ques- 
in any manner prejudicing the 
of any State’s seaward boundary 
reographical miles if it was so pro- 
the Constitution or laws prior to 
time such State became a mem- 
Union, or if it has been heretofore 
d by Congress.” 
tter provision apparently was in- 
rticuiarly for the benefit Of Texas, 
a republic before it became a 
ier a treaty establishing its bound- 
ies, instead of 3 miles, beyond its 


vision appears to us to apply also to 
giving this State title to sub- 
ids 3 leagues beyond its coastline. 
for this interpretation is the lan- 
the act of Congress of April 8, 
‘’r which Louisiana became a State 
i. 


} 
ae 


1CI 
of admission established the sea- 


lary of the new State at three 
the coast. 
the Congress acknowledged that it 


her take away from nor add to a 
erritory was manifested a few days 
April 14, 1812. On this date the 
added to Louisiana lands which 
aimed by Spain, which are known 
1e Florida parishes, “in case the 
of the State of Louisiana shall 


thereto. * * ev 


1 Ci 
th 


uisiana Legislature subsequently did 
the Florida parishes being added 
of the language of the act which 
Louisiana as a State and of Con- 
nowledgement that it lacked the 
take from or add to a State’s terri- 
ut its consent, it seems to us clear 
jana had a boundary more than 
md its coastline at the time such 
ame a member of the Union. 

prohibition it was generally under- 
the Federal Government had no 
n beyond the 3-mile limit. This 
nding was shaken, of course, by the 
case—in which the rum-running 


{lone was captured far beyond this 
tT 
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Whatever the origin of this popular con- 
ception or misconception, it has no support 
in the language of the 1783 Treaty of Inde- 
pendence, which settled the Revolutionary 
War and fixed the boundaries of States then 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean and the Great 
Lakes. 

Probably because the Atlantic Coast States 
had substantial interest in fishing, the 
boundaries of the original States touching 
that coast were fixed by the treaty at 20 
leagues from shore into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Continental Congress on August 4, 
1779, had instructed the treaty commission- 
ers of the Continental Congress to insist on 
the 20-league boundary as an ultimatum. 

Before Louisiana was admitted as a State, 
with a boundary 3 leagues from its coast, 
the area of the Louisiana Territory—as shown 
by early maps—extended even further into 
the Gulf of Mexico, to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

It seems to us that State officials are 
obligated to maintain Louisiana's right to the 
submerged lands 3 leagues beyond its coast- 
line. 





Suggested Rules for Negotiations With 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, sug- 
gested rules regarding negotiations with 
Red China are advocated by Mr. Robert 
T. Oliver, of State College, Pa., an au- 
thority on Korea, in the following edi- 
torial which he wrote for the May 1955 
issue of the Korean Survey, which is 
published by the Washington bureau of 
the Korean Pacific Press: 

NEGOTIATIONS: SUGGESTED RULES 

Inescapably, the basic question immedi- 
ately before the world is not whether but 
how to conduct negotiations aiming toward 
a global settlement. Until world war actu- 
ally starts, our very concept of civilization 
demands a continuance of efforts to prevent 
it by salvaging agreement through discus- 
Even so, the question is not how to 
preserve peace (which can most surely be 
accomplished by surrender) but how to pre- 
serve the values of liberty. This means that 
negotiation must be conducted with liberty, 
rather than peace, as its fundamental aim. 

On the basis of the experience of the past 
decade, the following guiding principles 
emerge as indispensable guides: 


1. We must 


§10n. 


negotiate from strength; and 
strength means a sword in hand, not in a 
sheath. Even when the United States had 
the world’s only hoard of atomic bombs, this 
unused strength did not help us. On the 
other hand the Communists use strength in 
a way that counts heavily at the conference 
table. By way of contrast, consider Korea 
and Indochina. In Korea in 1951 the UN had 
the Communists beaten. But when we com- 
menced to negotiate, we stopped our mili- 
tary pressure—and lost the negotiation. In 
Indochina the Reds poured all their strength 
into an attack on Dienbienphu during the 
Geneva Conference—and won. Our great 
aim is to relax tensions to achieve a calm 
atmosphere for talk; the Communists move 
quickly to create tensions as a threatening 
background for talk. To overmatch them, 
we should move greatly increased military 
power into Korea and Formosa before we 


\-e- 
A2765 
enter another conference, and should n . 
plain our instant readiness to use it if talk 
fails. 
° 


2. We must have a genuine alternative if 
negotiation fails. In Seoul in 1953 Secretary 
Dulles urged President Rhee to agree to 
the truce on the ground that it is better to 
reunify Korea by conference than by war 
But Dulles was unwilling to pledge that if 
negotiation failed, war would be resumed 
The Commu: S, accordingly new in ad- 
vance they could reject all reasonable pro- 
posals without penalty. From this and many 






other lessons we should realize that to enter 
into still another conference on Asian prob- 
lems will be fruitless unless we make it clear 


that in the event conference fails we do have 
other alternatives: perhaps a blockade of 
Red China, or a positive guarantee of the 
present dividing line in southeast Asia, or 
bombing raids of the mainland from For- 
mosa, or renewal of the fighting in Korea 


Unless there is a clear penalty for failure 
at the conference table, the Reds will not 
make any concession: 


3. We must not let our policies be under- 
mined by weak allies. In a world war 
breaks out, America will be the chief target 
of attack and will have to do most of the 
effective fighting. Yet we let Atlee of Eng- 
land and Nehru of India dictate a policy of 
no victory in Korea. We let Mendes-France 
dictate a surrender in Indochina, partly at 
the behest of Anthony Eden who, at Geneva, 
described himself not as America’s strongest 
ally but as an honest broker between us and 


case 


the Red It is simple common sense that we 
who will have to struggle to win the nex 
war, if it comes, must be allowed to follow 


ment (based on our ow: 
as to how that wa: 


our own jJua 
and beliefs) 
vented. 

4. We must not blind ourselves to the fact 
that war may be inevitable It is conceivable 


neea 


may be pre- 


that both sides may renounce war from fe 
of the hydrogen bomb; but the human race 
has fought against all manner of weapo: 
all through history, and the millenium 1 V 
not have arrived in our time. By cor nt 
reiteration of the unspeakable horrors of the 
hydrogen bomb, we undermine our own n l 
responsibility for making any _ sacrilice 
needed to preserve our democratic socic 
On March 20 Secretary Dulles wisely warned 
“The time may come when we shall have to 
sacrifice peace to secure our liberties.” The 
great tragedy would be acceptance of a “peace 
at any price psychology The ii we 
reach that point, the Reds will have won the 
opportunity for world domination. Liberty 
is worth even more than safety 
a_i Ass 
Resolution on Indian Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
t 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the An- 

selm Forum, Inc., of Gary, Ind., passed 


the following resolution on April 17, 1950. 

Congress should endorse the recom- 
mendations set out therein to protect 
rights of American Indians ¢ 
tion involving their interests and wei- 


fare: 

Whereas it has become t of e 
United States since the pa ge of House 
Resolution 108, in 1953, to bring to an end 
all Federal cor deration enjoy t the 


India! re 
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of t 
st 


, because of their Indian 
has further declared 
; by enacting into law acts ter- 

special relationships existing 
Government and six separate 
Klamaths, and the Uintah- 
, liquidation of tribal 
on tax rolls 
long-standing 
threat to homes 


mere 


assets, 
despite 


cus- 


ibal land 
and 
*S a serious 


statut 
his creat 
me; and 
is this justified as a means 
iting the Indians into our common 
fe, has been undertaken against the 
judgment of most Indian leaders. 
been almost no long-range prep- 
of the Indian by the Government for 
izen His inexperience in 
ernment requires formulation of an 
lligent program for his eventual adjust- 
to American life. Only adequate eco- 
opportunities for decent standards of 
will make a modified termination pos- 
i Iherefore be it 

Resolved, That Gary Anselm Forum be on 
record as opposing all future ‘legislation in 

Indians’ behalf without prior 
and agreement with the tribes 


action 


Status 


consul- 
in- 


tne 

tation 

volved. 
ANSELM Forum, INC. 


Gary, IND., April 17, 1955. 


Federal Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, since the turn of this century 
the Federal Government—under both 
Democrats and Republicans—developed 
a power policy that is realistic and sound. 
As the power policy developed, it gave 
consideration to the interests and wel- 
fare of the public. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a tendency to turn away from this 
public power policy. I know that the 
people are aware of this trend. In sup- 
port of this contention, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp, a very fine resolution 
adopted by 400 delegates attending the 
19th annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Electric Cooperative held in Madison, 
Wis., on March 30-31, 1955. 

I commend the resolution to my col- 
leagues for their study and considera- 
tion. The resolution outlines the devel- 
opment of our Federal power policy, and 
it also comments on the trend away from 
this policy by legislative and adminis- 
trative action. 

The full text of the resolution follows: 

FEDERAL PowER POLicy 

Over the years since 1900 there has evolved 
through congressional and executive action 
what has become known as the Federal power 
policy. The development of this policy has 
been under the legislative leadership of men 
of both major political parties and under 
the administrations of both Republicans 
and Democrats. By 1950 it could be said 
that the Federal power policy embodied the 
following principles: 

1. That the Federal Government not only 
has a responsibility to regulate navigation 
and commerce and to prevent flood damage 
on and alo: navigable streams, but to 


z our 


develop our great hydroelectric resources 
through construction and operation of great 
multipurpose dams. 

2. That the power developed at federally 
owned and operated dams should be sold 
on a low-cost basis with preference given 
to public agencies and nonprofit cooperatives 
in the amounts of such power sold 

3. That as an incident to the marketin 
power from Federal hydroelectric projects 
the Federal Government should construct 
and operate transmission lines to carry such 
power to main load centers where that is 
necessary in order to give practical effect to 
the preference clause 

4. That regional development 
power resources in the interests of naviga- 
tion, conservation, flood control, and power 
generation is a responsibilitv of the Federal 
Government in order to bring the benefits 
of our great waterpower resources to the 
greatest number of people. 

5. That it is proper and necessary for the 
Federal Government to construct and operate 
steam-generation plants in order to Grm up 
and make more valuable power developed 
at federally owned hydroelectric dams. 

6. That the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to aid in bringing electricity 
to unelectrified rural areas through making 
loans available to cooperatives and others 
for the construction of generation, transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities for this 
purpose 

This evolving Federal power policy has 
seen the development of the great Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Southeastern and 
Southwestern Power Administrations nu- 
merous other great dams, including those on 
the Missouri River and the marketing of 
power at rates which have encouraged the 
development of industry and agriculture on 
a scale which would have otherwise been 
impossible. And as a result of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 we have seen a 
transformation in rural life which has 
brought tremendous benefits to rural Ameri- 
ca in the past with even greater benefits in- 
dicated for the future. 

But this Federal power policy and its tan- 
gible expression in low cost power for in- 
dustries, homes and farms have not come 
about without struggle nor without bitter 
opposition from monopoly interests who 
seem to think that the term “public wel- 
fare” is synonymous with stockholder 
profits and who try to make the public be- 
lieve that when they try to do something 
for themselves through their Government 
they thereby become Socialists, if not dan- 
gerous Communists. 

Events of the past few years indicate that 
not only are these opponents of our Federal 
power policy still fighting to destroy it but 
that they are enjoying a measure of suc- 
cess that threatens to scuttle the achieve- 
ments of 50 years of efforts in behalf of all 
the people. 

Recent legislative and administrative pro- 
posals to emasculate the preference clause 
in the marketing of Federal power, to sell 
or lease Federal transmission lines and even 
whole projects, such TVA—to build no more 
Federal power dams, to turn over hydro 
sites such as Hells River Canyon to high 
cost private power exploitation and the re- 
cent recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Federal Lending Agencies to 
abolish REA and insurance increase costs 
to REA cooperatives—these and many others, 
are startling evidence of the effectiveness 
of the money powered propaganda drive of 
private utility interests. 

Now, therefore, the delegates to the 19th 
annual meeting of Wisconsin Electric Co- 
operative do hereby resolve that— 

1. Our membership give full support to the 
preservation of our Federal power policy 
formulated and put into effect between 1900 
and 1950. 


ry of 


of water- 
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2. We vigorousl pp 


iy rT 
t 


se current 
that Feder 


weaken and destroy 
policy. 

3. We support measures to ex 
benefits of our Federal power po 
such acts as Government con 
Hells Canyon and other great dan 
large base load 
to supplement and firm up hydr 
the interconnection of these py) 
hydrofacilities to extend low-co: 
other load centers ai 
existing regional discrimination ij; 

4. We commend our national 
the National Rural Electric Cox 
sociation, for the vigorous fight 1 
in our behalf to preserve our F¢ 
policy, and we pledge our conti) 
of these efforts to the end that 
of low-cost electric power be ext 
our peoples to help makes a 
stronger America, 


struction of 


areas and 


Success on New Shores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker 
leave to extend my remarks, I in 
herewith an article which appear 
the Christian Science Monitor on 
18, 1955, by Mary Hornaday, 
“Success on New Shores”’: 

SuccESS ON NEW SHORES 
(By Mary Hornaday) 

New York has been largely built 
after wave of immigrations from 
Most recent of these resulting fr 
persecution of the Jews has just 
landmark with the 112-page 20th 
sary edition of Aufbau, unique Gern 
guage weekly which has not only 
a forum but even families for 
rooted people. 

From the point of view of Aufbau 
ex-Berliner editor, Dr. Manfred Ge 
latest immigration has been ‘more 
successful” though some of its most t 
members have gone back to central 
and others are operating, in this air 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

This immigration, symbolized by A 
was unique in that it did not get 
the slums of New York’s lower East 


Its members were largely cultured, qu 


witted people, who took large apartmen 
the Riverside Drive area and, thoug! 
had to rent out 4 of their 5 rooms 
what they call their bourgeois set 
were people who knew a little Er 
their school days and something ab 
ican ways and history. 

In its early days Aufbau, which be 
a nonprofit group called the New W 
performed a valiant service by |! 
together in the free atmosphere of An 
the threads tossed across the seas ! 
who had been scattered over the! 
globe by Hitler’s inhumanity. The Ré 
reported that 80 percent of its 


instituted through Aufbau brought 


f 


Some of the older immigrants f 
lies for the first time. Aufbau’s an! 
edition records the case of Mary, 4 ‘ 
Omaha, Nebr., an immigrant fr 
Prussia 50 years before, who put an 


Aufbau in September, 1950, and in Ja 


ary, 1951, had a letter from a sister in / 
who she didn’t even know existed 


m East 
ad in 





in a general era of full employ- 
1's readers can count up among 
today many successful careers 
in cultural fields but in business 
ry. The anniversary edition pays 
efan Lorant, noted authority on 
Li In and Rudolf Flesch, author 
eller, Why Johnny Can't Read, 
» immigrants less well known to 
de the world of big business. 
ion, among others, Leo Jolson, 
t up a $250,000 business imnport- 
sewing machines from Italy; 
who built up the Commercial 
Trust Co. of New York; Alfred 
landed with $11 in his pocket, 
ar Manufacturing Co. making 
ses and raincoats has become one 
i's leading firms; Jack Minkus, the 
r of New York; and Erich Stern- 
rtment store magnate in Louisiana. 










































st of its readers literarily and 
inclined, Aufbau has devoted much 
the last 20 years to cultural sub- 


iraging especially the off-Broad- 
tions in which refugee artists got 
opportunities. Ten years ago when 
took its first survey of the enrich- 
f American culture by refugee artists 
riters, the scene was considerably 
than it is today. A lot of refugee 
could not conquer the American 
ve returned to Europe and several 
ones have passed away. 
new generation of youngsters writ- 
lish is Just coming to the fore and 
e phenomenon since World War II is 
imber of German-speaking artists 
both sides of the Atlantic at the 
e. Included in the latter group are 
Maria Remarque, Hans Habe, Oscar 
Francis Lederer, and Oscar 





] another way in which Aufbau, which 
to “build up,” has been living up to 
que purpose (and operating without a 
has been in its attempts to heal the 
between Adenauer’s Germany and the 
1 people who suffered under Hitler. 
I Aufbau is read in Germany as an 
American paper—not widely but by people 
who count in its long-term campaign to get 
post-Hitler Germans and the re- 
ttled Jews to see that a new day has 
ed in which they must get along to- 
getner 
rhis part of our work is not easy,” says 
Dr. George, “Many of our people have very 
bitter remembrances and are very emotional 
reactions. We don’t say to them 
it they have to condone and forget what 
Hitler did, but we have tried to impress on 
them that hate cannot be productive. We 
have tried to contact those forces in Ger- 
many which could be counted on and have 
tried to build up bridges of understanding. 
We are fighting neonazism in Germany.” 
As an American newspaper representing an 
éx-German minority within the American 
vish minority, Aufbau was happy to have 
a salutation from President Eisenhower and 
trom Chancellor Adenauer on its recent an- 
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Free World and Formosa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


_Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘Cave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
RD, I include the following editorial 
om the Times-Picayune of April 19, 


Q ° 
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PREE WORLD AND FORMOSA 


With one exception, Secretary of State 
Dulles noted in commenting on Adlai Steven- 
son's speech broadcast nationwide last week, 
the former Democratic presidential nominee's 
ideas on the Formosa Strait crisis parallel 
what the Eisenhower administration is doing. 
That single exception, according to Mr. Dul- 


les, is that Mr. Stevenson would ignore “the 
loyalty and resources” of a principal ally, Na- 
tionalist China. 

3ut it seems to us there is still another 


exception between Mr. & ideas and 
what appears to be the Dulles policy in the 
Far East. Mr. Stevenson stressed the nee 
for the free world “to join with us in an ope 


i 
conaemning 


tevenson’s 


declaration ge the use of force i: 
the Formosa Strait” and agreeing to “stand 
with us in the defense of Formost against 
aggression While the State Departme: 

may be moving quietly and undercover to- 
ward this very objective—and there have 
been evidences of that goal in the United 
Nations—there has been no open effort to- 
ward lining up free-world agreement and 
concerted action in Formosa. Only Britian 
has— with qualifications supported the 
United States statements on the Formosa 
Strait. For the most part that support has 





consisted of tions to Parliament by 
Sir Anthony Eden as to what Washington 
means by its somewhat shifting 
attitude. 

Naturally Mr address con- 
tained statements betraying political motiva- 
tion. His effort to pin blame for a “dead-end 
policy in Asia” on the Republican adminis- 
tration is an example. But by and large ag- 
gressors in Peiping will gain no comfort from 
Mr. Stevenson's speech. Despite the doubts 
on the need to fight for Quemoy and Matsu 
islands, it backs the American policy of doing 
everything possible to settle the Formosa 
Strait crisis peacefully and accepts the neces- 
sity of defending Formosa from Red China. 


explana 
-viaences of 


Stevenson's 


Most Beautiful Spring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the many people who travel 
western Pennsylvania are impressed with 
the beauty and enchantment of the 
scenery. I myself have traveled in many 
parts of the world, and I have yet to see 
anything that can surpass western Penn- 
sylvania in the summertime. 

With your permission, I am including 
an editorial from the Pittsburgh Press, 
which adequately expresses the beauty 
and charm of western Pennsyivania. 

Most BEAUTIFUL SPRING 

Few places in the United States, or in the 
world for that matter, are as beautiful in 
spring as western Pennsylvania. The reason 
may be our abundant April showers, or the 
hills that show spring’s finery to advantage. 


Spring comes gradually here. First the 
grass, which has seemed dead for months, 
becomes a vivid green. Then the forsythia 


bushes and dandelion blooms add splashes 
of gold. A little later, peach and pear trees 
become pink and white clouds, and their 
blooming is followed by the snowy glory of 
apple blossoms. 

Fields become purple with violets just be- 
the trillium raises its hooded head in 
the woods Then the skirts of many wood- 

how lace petticoats of dogwocd. 


fore 


arn 


ahkuw ft 


Usually the various waves of spri 
vance overlap. That is especially tru 
year, when an unusually warm April } 
brought out the apple blossoms while som: 
forsythia still is in bloom 

Any resident of this area 
out in the country in the 
will miss the finest scenery of 


who doesn’ 
next week or 60 
the 





Report on a Minimum Wage Rate 
Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 31, 1955 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 

Unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 

cocument entitled “What Wage Floor 

Would Be Necessary To Protect Connec- 

ticut’s Great Industrial Labor Force 

Against the Migration of Industries From 

the State?’, which was prepared by D 

Sar A. Levitan, an outstanding economist 

on the staff of the Legislative Reference 

Service, Library of Congress 
I requested the Legislative Reference 

Service to conduct this survey with a 

view of determining what national mini- 

mum wage floor should be established in 
order to protect Connecticut's industrial 

labor force from runaway industries mi- 

grating to labor market areas of surplus 

labor supply, indecent wages, and sub- 
standards of living. 

The Legislative Reference Service, of 
course, makes no recommendation: 
Consequently it would be unfair to read 
into this study any support or opposition 
to any specific proposal for the modifica- 
tion of the Federal minimum wage law 
now pending before Congress This 
study is based upon a comprehensive sur- 
vey and an objective analysis of the fact 
I commend Dr. Levitan for his excellent 
presentation of a vital economic problem 

I hope that this factual study will be 
of benefit not only to me but to other 
Members of the House: 

WHat Wace FLoor Wovtp Br Necrssary To 
Protrecr CONNECTICUT'S GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
LABOR Force AGAINST THE MIGRATION OF 
INDUSTRIES FROM THE STATE? 

(Prepared by Dr. Sar A 


Thursday 


Levitan) 
\1TION TO DATE 
the United 


MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISI 


Minimum-wage legislation in 


States dates back to 1912, when the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts passed the fit 
State minimum-wage law. Since then more 


than half the States have enacted minimuin- 
wage legislation. Twenty-three of the thirty 


States and Territories with minimum-v t 
legislation have limited their coverage to 
women and/or children. Twenty-two State 
most of them in the South, have no mini- 
mum-wage laws. 

Two of the seven States that have ex- 
tended the protection of their minimum- 
wage laws to men as well as women have a 
statutory minimum-wage rate of 75 cents 
an hour. These two States are Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Connecticut was the 
first State to set a statutory minimum equal 
to the current Federal rate. Beside these 
tw cases State coverage has t ©! irs \ 

I ed d the statutcry m 
com} I eiy 4 W 
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Federal Government entered the field 
um-wage legislation with the enact- 
the National Industrial Recovery 

In 1938 it passed permanent 
wage legislation with a 25-cent 
that became effective in October 
minimum was increased to 30 
ater, and during the war a 40- 
became effective. The floor 
on wage further increased to 75 cents 
in the begi f 1950 


minin 

nt of 
Act codes 
imunmi- 
imum 
1938 This 
cents @ year 
cent minimum 


mit 


THE CASE FOR MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


tificat for minimum-wage leg- 
is twofold: 
ttempts to ratse the standard of 
g of those who are at the bottom of the 
economic ladder and tries to provide these 
with a minimum standard of living. 

2. Minimum-wage legislation recognizes 
the tence of low wa tends to de- 
base the living standard workers enjoying 
higher wage levels and acts as a drag upon 
the economy Substandard wages, in the 
words of the Fair Labor Act, constitute an 
unfair method of competition in commerce 
and interferes with the “orderly and fair 
marketing of goods and commerce.” 

The Fair Labor Stendards Act declares it 
to be the policy of United States to try 


on 


that exi ye 
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nd under 
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Oo and under OF 
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Under 75 
79 and under s0 
&0 and under & 
8&5 and under 90 
oO and under 95 
d under 100 
1 and under 105 
105 and under 110 
10 and under 11 
115 and under 120 
12) and under 125 
125 
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Number of workers 


Aver ige hourly earnings ! 
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lative percentage distr 
ies by stra ght-ti me average hourl, 


12, 590, 000 
$1. 68 
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to correct as rapidly as practicable the de- 
pressing effects that substandard wages ex- 
ert upon the overall wage structure. This 
is to be accomplished, however, without 
substantially curtailing employment or the 
earning power of those individuals involved. 
REGIONAL WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


normally af- 


Minimum wage legislation 
fects directly only a small percentage of 
wage earners—those at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. It apparently has not ap- 
preciably reduced wage differentials among 
the several sections in the country or among 
different 

Detailed regional information on 
distribution is available for manufacturing. 
Data published recently by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reveal that in April 1954, 
there were in the United States some 1,282,- 
000 production w in manufacturing 
whose hourly earnings were less than $1 an 
hour, while more than double that number 
were earning less than $1.25 an hour. One 
out of every five production workers engaged 
in manufacturing in the northeast were 
earning less than $1.25; in the South a com- 
> was 50 percent. 


occupations 


rave 
wage 


rkers 


parable percentagé 


n of 
a 


? 
workers in 


on 


ited States and regions,? 


maniu- 


Middle 
West 


6.5 | 4 
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cee Oe 
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2, 564, 000 
$1. 36 


4, 378, 000 
$1. 80 


1, 150, 000 


$1. 67 $1.94 


| 4, 498, 000 


Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 

? The regions used in this study include: Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia; Middle West: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin; Far West: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 


4 Less than 500 workers or 0.05 percent. 


Source: U 


8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. O., February 1955. 
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Average hourly rates in ma 
disclose similar wide differentia 
of Labor Statistics data reveal 
hourly earnings for production 
manufacturing was $1.85 in Febr 
The average hourly rates for Stat 
however, from a high of $2.22 
Oregon to $1.20 in Mississippi. 
parable rate in Connecticut was 
York $1.88, and in Pennsylvania $} 
average hourly rates in the New 
States ranged from $1.44 in Main, 
in Connecticut. Representative r 
Southern States were $1.20 in m 
$1.27 in North Carolina, $1.31 
and $1.44 in Virginia. 

The average hourly wage diff 
manufacturing between the averac: 
the United States, and most of th 
States ranged between $0.40 and ¢§ 
hourly rate in Connecticut who 
rate was the same as for the c 
large, was more than 50 percent h 
in Mississippi. 

The average rates may, however 
leading. The industrial mix in 
regions differs widely and low aver 
South is due mostly to the concent: 
low-wage industries in that area 
by the Department of Labor com; 
rates in similar occupations and 
disclose a much lesser differential 
trate, in 1952 wage rates for mai 
workers—7 selected skilled jobs—in Har 
Conn., were higher than 5 out of 
munities surveyed in the South, bi 
or equal to the rates paid in the 
communities. Rates for unskilled 
house workers, however, were lower i 
southern city surveyed than in H 
The differential ranged between 10 
percent. 

IMPACT OF WIDE REGIONAL WAGE DIFFE! 


The migration of industry to 
regions has created the anomalous 
of the existence of depressed areas 
midst of national prosperity and ) 
The low wage areas, in order to perpetua 
their economic advantages, have a 
sued a consistent policy of keeping 
ions in order to retain their low lat 
advantages. A recent Wall Street 
(February 17, 1955) surveying 
of industry in the South, quoted a 
man for the South Carolina Deve 
Board: 

“We don’t encourage any com) 
come into the State if it’s going t 
union with it. Our people don’t wan 
ions. They are individualistic and 
want outsiders telling them what to 

Joseph A. Fox of the Washington 
reached a similar conclusion in a 
articles (March 31 to April 4, 1955 1 mi- 
gration of industry to the South. He see! 
to agree with the conclusions of a leac 
Gaston County, Alabama: “Unless there 
a radical change in sentiment, the 
down here will not be unionized in 20 years 

The insidious influence of competil 
among regions and localities is clearly illu 
trated by a letter from a mayor in a sma 
southern town to a New England ma! 
turer: “Then our wonderful labor, 98 | 
cent native born, mostly high scho 4 
ates, with lower average hourly indus 
wage rates, 6 to 49 cents below other Sou! 
ern States, and from 50 cents to 9o < 
below Northern States.” It shows that 
petition for new industry is not limited be- 
tween low and high wage areas, but ! 
some communities resort to unde! 
neighboring towns, which already are 
tims of low-wage rates and substandard 1.\- 
ing conditions. 
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HER MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


FOR H! 
need for higher minimum wages ts 
into sharper focus by the recent dis- 
rt decision barring the Secretary 
‘from setting minimum wages on a 
de basis, under the Walsh-Healy 
law requires contractors on Gov- 
nt jobs to pay minimum wages pre- 
in the locality for the type of work 
The Secretary of Labor deter- 
hat a single minimum wage would 
or the cotton textile industry. 
wage minima for each labor-market 
iid result in systmatic discrimina- 
nst high-wage areas. Wide wage 
in the same industry among the 
would tend to concentrate 
nment contracts in one area, and 
make the Government @ party in 
aging substandard wages. 
ild be stressed that increasing the 
m wage would not effectively limit 
petitive forces within the economy. 
costs account only for about a third 
manufacturing cost and the sub- 
rd rates form only a minute fraction 
costs in American industry. Sub- 
dard wages do not appear to be a proper 
in a dynamic, free, and competitive 
in enterprise system. 
people of good will welcome the eco- 
ic opportunities that new industry is 
‘ing to the people of the South. De- 
needs make industrial dispersion de- 
e. National welfare would, however, 
equire that industrial dispersion should 


reevions 





ing with it the blessings of our high stand- 
ards of living to all the sections of the coun- 
ry, Sound economic growth for the Nation 
as a whole cannot depend upon “runaway” 
industry from high-wage areas which rees- 
tablish the same business on @ substandard 
wage level elsewhere. 

The Congress in the Pair Labor Standards 
has established the policy of Federal 
responsibility to help eliminate substandard 
wages. The President in his last economic 
report endorsed this concept when he de- 
clared that minimum-wage laws can assist 
the comparatively small number of work- 
ers who are at the fringes of competitive 
ibor markets. Our experience with mini- 
m-wage legislation would seem to bear 
the contention that this type of legis- 
ncan be an effective means of raising 
ibstandard wages. Six years ago when 
ngress was debating the increase in the 
minimum-wage law from 40 to 75 cents an 
our, opponents of the increase claimed 
that this would mean an end to the eco- 
nomic and industrial growth in the newly 
developing areas. Obviously, these dire pre- 
dictions did not materialize. The contrary 
was the fact. The areas that were most 
sharply affected by the minimum-wage in- 
crease enjoyed a greater growth in manu- 
facturing employment than the rest of the 
country. 


t 
I 
1 


IMPACT OF 1950 MINIMUM WAGES 


The Department of Labor conducted a 
number of studies on the economic effects 
of the 75-cent minimum-wage legislation. 
A summary of these studies was published 
in the March 1955 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. The studies disclose that any dire 
consequences that the opponents of mini- 
mum-wage legislation anticipated in 1949 
did not materialize. The formal release of 
the Department of Labor (January 12, 1955) 
slated categorically the increase in the mini- 
mum wages to 75 cents an hour in January 
1950 had only minor effects on employment. 
The survey concentrated in studying the 
eflects of the minimum wage increase on five 
low-wage industries: Southern sawmilling, 
fertilizer, men’s dress shirts and nightwear, 
men’s seamless hosiery, and wood furniture. 
these industries substantial pro- 


42 @€ach of 
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portions of the employees were receiving less 
than 75 cents an hour in 1949. The imme- 
diate increases in average hourly earnings 
exceeded the statutory requirements, because 
some increases were given to employees whose 
hourly rates were above 75 cents in order to 
retain historical differentials, though the 
higher minimum did cause a market narrow- 
ing in occupational differentials. It is, how- 
ever, significant that the minimum wage 
legislation affected some employees to whom 
the minimum wage did not apply. A con- 
siderable proportion of the fertilizer pro- 
ducers were engaged in intrastate commerce 
only, and were, therefore, exempt from the 
new minimum wage law. About half of the 
employees in the intrastate plants were re- 
ceiving less than 75 cents an hour in 1949. 
By 1950 the proportion of those receiving 
less than 75 cents dropped to 29 percent. 
“This suggests,"’ according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor study, “a significant, indirect 
effect of the minimum wage on the employees 
in plants when the minimum did not apply 
in an industry predominantly subject to 
the law.” The wage increase had no effect 
upon employment, which remained stable. 
The study concludes that industry displayed 
a very high degree of adjustment to the 
increased minimum wage. 

The Department of Labor asserts that the 
overall effect of our minimum wage legis- 
lation has been “to improve the position of 
the employees involved by increasing earn- 
ings in the affected industries, and that the 
relative improvement was substantially 
maintained.” But in the absence of mini- 
mum wage pressure the relative earning po- 
sition of the low-paid industries has tended 
to worsen. The experience during the last 
few years seems to further support this con- 
elusion. Wages in the above-mentioned 5 
low-paid industries has tended to cluster 
just above the 75 cents minimum. During 
the same period average wages in manufac- 
turing have increased by about 30 percent. 

It would be fair to conclude from these 
facts that in the absence of a new higher 
minimum wage the earnings of employees 
at the bottom of the economic ladder will 
tend to stagnate. 


DETERMINATION OF A PROPER NEW 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Granted that a new Federal minimum Wage 
is desirable, there remains the question what 
a proper and equitable minimum wage would 
be at this time. The President recom- 
mended a 90-cent minimum as appropriate 
and consistent with overall economic con- 
siderations at this time. In arriving at this 
conclusion the President apparently con- 
sidered only the increase in cost of living 
since the 75-cent minimum was enacted. It 
appears, however, that current economic 
conditions could support a higher minimum 
wage. 

The brief review of the impact of the 75 
cents minimum wage in 1950 indicated that 
even the lowest paying industries could ab- 
sorb that minimum 5 years ago. 

The determination of a new minimum 
wage to become effective probably in 1956, 
would have to consider not only the in- 
creases in cost of living, but the rise in pro- 
ductivity during the 6 years since the last 
minimum wage became effective. Further- 
more, the economy in general is now in a 
much stronger position than it was 6 years 
ago. 

An equitable minimum wage law, which 
would take into consideration increases in 
cost of living and rise in productivity (at 
an annual rate of 3 percent), would justify 
an immediate minimum hourly wage rate of 
about $1.05. Adoption of this minimum 
would require wage increases to about 10 
percent of the manufacturing production 
workers in the United States. Adequate 
data for other groups are unavailable. The 
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Department of Labor data tndicate that 1- 
656.000 workers in manufacturing, or 132 
percent, were actually receiving rates below 
a $1.05 in April 1954. But increases granted 
since then (average for the country about 5 
cents) would reduce the ratio of those di- 
rectly affected to about 1 out of 10 

But an hourly rate of $1.05 is still insuffi- 
client to provide a family, or even a single 
person, with an income necessary for a 
minimum decent standard of living Su a 
wage would also continue to exert a dow: 
ward drag on the country’s wage structure 
Most union contracts call for a higher start- 
ing rate rhe minimum wage should there- 
fore not be allowed to stagnate at $1.05 


hour Increased wages should stimulate 
management and labor to increased effi- 
ciency and production. The minimum wage 


might accordingly be increased to $1.15 ef- 
fective 1 year after the $1.05 becomes effec- 


tive. The Secretary of Labor should be al- 
lowed sufficient funds to study closely the 
impacts of the new wage minima and re- 
port the findings to Congress. If no serious 


difficulties are encountered, the minimum 
wage would go up to $1.25 by January 1958 

Ample support seems to exist which would 
justify the belief that American industry 
would be able to absorb the higher minima 
Prof. Lloyd G. Reynolds, of Yale, averred that 
available data support the conclusion that 
economic adjustments necessitated by min- 
imum-wage increases, can be made through 
increases in the efficiency of workers, mati- 
agement, and equipment: 

“Indeed, it was mainly the effects of mini!- 
mum-wage legislation which caused econo- 


mists to realize the higher wages need not 
mean higher costs and prices, but might 
mean increased efficiency instead. Before 


the enactment of minimum-wage legislati 
there have usually been dire predictions of 
ruin by employers in low-wage industries, 
prophecies of closed plants, and mass unem- 
ployment. These predictions seem never to 
be realized; one comes along a few years 
later and finds these industries flourishing as 
well as before. Investigation usually re- 
veals that the answer is a general overhaul 
of equipment and methods which enable 
employers to carry on profitably at the higher 
wage levels.” 
CURRENT COVERAGE 


Some 24 million wage and salary workers 
out of a total of about 44 million (excluding 
Government employees, Government, execu- 
tive and professional employees) are covered 
by the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Almost two-thirds of 
those covered are in manufacturing 
portation, communication, and utili 
counts for about 3.5 million persons The 
balance are engaged in mining. wholesale 
trade, finance, construction and selected re- 
tall trade and services. 


About 20 million wage and salary workers 
are not protected by the minimum wage prv- 
visions of FLSA. Almost a third of these are 
engaged in industries which are normally 
considered interstate commerce, but are 
exempted by specific provisions of the act 
(section 13). Farm workers, employees in 
retail trade and outside salesmen account for 
5 out of 6 of those specifically exempted from 
coverage. Some 14 million wage and salary 
workers are not engaged in interstate con 
merce, as defined in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and are subsequentiy not covered by 
their Fair Labor Standards Act. Persons en- 
gaged in retail and wholesale trade account 
for almost half of this group. Domestics and 
construction workers each account for about 
an additional 2 million. Services and related 
industries for some 3 million A detailed 
breakdown by industry group of the present 
coverage of the FLSA and those employees 
who are exempt from the provisions of the 
act are presented in table 3. 
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mplions under the Fair Labor Standards Act, employment as of and the determin 
units in readiness. 

Pennsylvania's part in the alert 
(‘Thousands ly that of its airmen and antiai 
y : aaa —_—————_ lerymen, and the manner in whi 
tion and ground elements respo: i 
orders brought satisfied smiles to + 
: | of the commanding officers. 
een ee Adjutant General Biddle, who 
ied wasn aniniain week took over the command of 
and over- | wage pro- sylvania Department of Military Ag 


ae ptember 1953 i 


Employees covered 


time pro- visions highly pleased with the resu 
venous mented that the outfits are re 
. toes. 
One can but pray that we 
he time when a real alert wil! 


Doctors Strike a Telling Blow 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in t! 
of the front-page publicity over t} 
polio vaccine shots, I wish to call att 
tion to the actions taken by the 
Academy of Medicine, of Mari 
which is in the district I represen 
following editorial from the Mari 
DETERMINATION OF NEW COVERAGE minimum-wage law, though the “trickle tells more vividly than I can the ben: 
It is assumed that the present provision d _ —— reine! meet be es eftective cial effects which the action of 
bo pay wages Helow te required minimum So 4 nar apart gyonecains gn deed a a Marion doctors will have on the commu 
eae tie — Sn however, hi shly improbably that some of te and the desirability of n > pointin 
In addition, the present act leaves some these groups could withstand the impact of the way to similar actions by othe 
20 million (nonexecutive, administrative, or ® Minimum wage of the magnitude discussed groups all over the Nation. I commend 
professional) employees in private industry ©#1:cr. Sound policy would apparently re- the action of the physicians of Marion 
outside the scope of the present minimum- 4Uire @ lower minimum for some of these and recommend the editorial analysis 
ware legislation. Almost a third of these 8oups should Congress determine to broaden which the Marion Star has devoted 
are offered some protection by State laws, the coverage lenguage to encompass all “‘in- this new and all-important experimen 
though in some cases the applicable mini- @ustries affecting commerce. in the field of medicine 
mum is below 50 cents an hour. Undoubt- Data on wage distribution In the indus- : 
edly a considerable proportion of those now tries currently exempt from Federal mini- Doctors STRIKE a TELLING Biow 
exempt from coverage are most in need for mum wage legislation are inadequate. The The Marion Academy of Medicine ha: 
minimum-wage protection. For example, determination of an equitable minimum taken a forthright and enlightened step in 
average hourly earnings of employees in gen- Wage for the currently exempt groups as well its decision to give Salk polio vaccine sho’ 
eral merchandise stores in September 1953 48S the extent to which it is desirable to for an emergency period of approximately 
was $1.12, in laundries the average was 99 broaden coverage, require further study be- months, at a charge covering only the act 
cents. Undoubtedly these groups will bene- fore any recommendation can be made in cost of the vaccine. 
fit indirectly from an increase in the Federal this area. This move, coupled with the offer of t! 
academy to provide the vaccine free t 
unable to pay for it, is almost unpreceds 
and is of far-reaching importance. 
Locally, the benefits will be trem 
In effect, the physicians’ decision means t 
every child in Marion County in the 


Pennsylvania National Guard I wish to add my own endorsement of 
this deserved praise. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Guarp oN ALERT groups most susceptible to polio will be a 
oF While only a portion of Pennsylvania's to obtain protection from the disease 
National Guard personnel participated in plan of the private physician, of course, sup- 
HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY Wednesday night's national trial alert, those plements the school program being du 
OF PENNSYLVANIA called upon responded to the call with effi- by public health officials. 


Bas Late se cient enthusiasm and were at their posts Beyond the beneficial results locally 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES of duty within an amazingly short time. ever, the action has statewide and ! 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 And Pennsylvania, the Pentagon reports, implications. In the midst of dire 


€ he first of < States ings and cries from the political is 
Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, recent- ous caeeeaean eas ae eee wn tage makers for Federal intervention in the p 
ly the Pentagon conducted a large scale to ail indicated organizations and that they Jem of vaccine distribution, the step by 
atomic attack trial alert, in which Na- were either at their assigned stations or en Marion County doctors strikes a t 3 
tional Guard units participated. Every route to them. for the American citizenry. 
Pennsylvanian may be proud that it was This demonstration of the State of readi- The issue that is being stirred uj 
our Guard which was the first to check ness in which the country’s first line of semi- lly is the familiar one of an aut 
in with a message that the alert had gone professional military men finds itself in sovernment that would run every 
out to all indicated organizations and t®ese uneasy times is a matter of great satis- SUS : Oe ae tae cies he, eas w 
that they were either at their assigned faction to all of us, including the men par- 8ive its citizens the rig 1an 


tat ithe te to th ticipating. own affairs until they asked for help 

: eae ee saree include an From earliest national history, the Penn- The cry being raised for ne a 
oS ener y gree sylvania National Guard has been properly tion on Salk polio vaccine is the § 

editorial from the April 22 issue of the proud of the part it has played in the coun- that has been raised for Federal int 

Harrisburg Patriot in praise of General try’s military picture, and the very fact that in many other fields. 

Biddle and the Pennsylvania National this Commonwealth led the alert this week It has not yet been proved that 

Guard. proves once again the high state of morale’ tional Foundation for Infantile I 
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the drug manufacturers 
iuce the vaccine, the retail 
the people of the United 
ible of solving the problem 
he vaccine. But already the 
are making the welkin ring 
emands for Federal interven- 
er miss a trick. 
t day, they will be demanding 
1 Government take charge of 
r the authoritarian credo 
are to be trusted and 
ol, a crook or someone 
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County doctors have driven a 
wedge into that theory 
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Efforts Successful in Finding Polio Vac- 
cine, Yet We Are Doing Nothing in Re- 
search To End War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


L 


OF 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


EXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
-Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
np. I include an editorial from the 
ly News and Press, Albemarle, N. C., 
April 19, 1955, which asks some 
pertinent and timely questions in 
ard to research and the solution to 
anishment of war. 
uly, Iam yery much interested 
tion of world peace and feel 
editorial which follows is 
-provoking and that some seri- 
should be given to the ques- 
brings up: 
tion is rejoicing this week over 
y of a vaccine that is calculated 
1 fear of infantile paralysis as well 
se itself. To Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
who worked with him, the Nation 
of gratitude. And there is also 
satisfaction since the money that 
lk's research possible came from 
f Dimes, to which the people of 
y have contributed a quarter of 
llars during the past 20 years. 
ire also being given to heart and 
ds, and there is reason to believe 
years to come research will de- 
re or preventive for cancer, and 
int of information that will help 
t disease and perhaps effect cures 
uses Of ailments affecting this 


AY 
i 


one other disease that cripples 
It is war. We 
iillions through heavy taxes to be 
r, but very few dollars are being 
earch to prevent war. And yet 
re is a tremendous opportunity for 
do for war what has been done 
tile paralysis. 
1 few leaders may Know exactly 
es war, the people, as a whole, 
nscious of the conditions which 
flict. What is the real basis for 
tween Red China and the United 
Is it the island of Formosa and 
: Ki-shek, or does it lie in trade op- 
in the Far East? 
the Christian religion, if properly ap- 
1 over a period of years, serve to reduce 
‘on and thus the possibility of war? 
rams of relief win friends for us, 
promote hate and jealousy? 


ns. are con- 
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The right answers to these and thousands 
of other questions hold the solution to the 
banishment of war, and yet we do not know 
of a single dollar being spent in research to 
determine the actual cause of war. 

What will it profit us to discover the cures 
for polio, cancer, and heart ailments, and yet 
allow the world to be destroyed in an atomic 
war? 


Plea to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a news item from Labor's Daily 
of April 23. This news item sets forth 
very forcefully the nced for an adequate 
pay raise for postal—and classified, too— 
employees. It should be a telling argu- 
ment against the reported veto, about 
which we heard too much last week when 
the House considered this legislation. 
Mr. PRESIDENT: Lay Down TuHat Veto PEN— 

TypicaL LeTrer Carnrer Has To Do Opp 

Joss To MAKE ENDS MEET 

Derroir.—While the President brandishes 
a veto against a pay raise for postal em- 
ployees, thousands of American families are 
suffering undue hardship, trying to make 
ends meet on paychecks that are years be- 
hind the times. 

The last pay raise approved by Congress 
was passed in 1951. That raise was wholly 
inadequate at the time, and the cost of 
living has zoomed upward since then. Work- 


ers in other industries have had at least 
four rounds of increases during the same 
period. 


One of the Nation's 103,000 letter carriers, 
Paul Shay, can tell you what it means to 
carry on under these circumstances. 

Shay, married and father of 2 children— 
Dian, 8, and Joyce, 1 year—entered the postal 
service as a carrier in 1946. He is a member 
of Branch 1, National Association of Letter 
Carries, AFL. 

Living in nearby Birmingham, Mich., Shay 
had a 1941 Dodge until it no longer would 
give him service to and from his assignment 
at the Fenkell branch of the Detroit Post 
Office. He had to buy a 1947 De Soto so he 
could get around to his odd jobs—like wall 
washing, landscape worker, and anything else 
his neighbors will let him do-—to augment 
his small income. 

NEW HOME DRAWS SACRIFICE 

After living many years in a small, crowded 
apartment and after the arrival of their baby 
a year the Shay family had to find 
larger quarters, and moved into a new modest 
home in Birmingham, which has only 4'4 
rooms. But it was necessary to cash in both 
his and his wife’s insurance policy to get the 
down payment on the $7,400 home. It has no 
basement, but Paul hopes to convert the attic 
into living quarters when he can take time 
away from his part-time jobs. 

Mrs. Shay works in a local department 
store whenever emergency needs come up, 
such as doctor’s bills—which means Shay 
must babysit part of the time. 

Adding to their burden, Shay was victim 
of a postal ruling in 1948, which forced him 
to pay back several hundred dollars errone- 
ously paid him due to a misinterpretation 
of postal legislation. 

His pay is $4,070 annually. Six percent !s 
deducted for pension funds, which he can 
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pointed to another striking way that the W 
wages have hit postal families Due to eco- 
nomic circumstances, the size of the average 
postal family numbers 2.8 perso: compared 
with the tic l average family of 3 er- 
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Better Never Forget This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from a constituent of 
mine, calling attention to a recent article 
in the New York Daily News, seems to 
me very worth of our consideration 

Let us not be lulled to sleep by the 
apparent change in the Kremlin and 
Peiping lines, and let us keep our guard 
up and our powder dry. 

HANCOCK, N. Y., April 24, 1955 

KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
Member of Congress, New House 

Building, Washington, D. C. 


Hon 
O fir 


My Dear Mps. ST. Grorcr: The enc! re, 
taken from today's editorial section of the 
New York Daily News certainly is prophetic 
and I am sure you wil) agree with the old 
quotation, “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom.” I am sure you will do everyt! 


within your power to guard it 





We have a wild bunch of Red haters here 
in Delaware ¢ int myself inc ded, who 
would rather die to the last man tha ee 
the Communist get a foothold n this 
country. 

HERB \ I RGH 
BeTTrerR NEVER FORGET TH 

In connection with the peaceful coex - 
ence, let’s-be-pals chitchat now coming from 
all quarters of the Red slave empire, we quote 
from a speech made 24 years ago in M 
to the students of the Lenin School of Po- 
litical Warfare by Dimitry Z. Manuilsky, a 
big-shot Communist then and, to our best 


information, now: 





“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack Our time 
will come ili O ¢ ) I v4 “we 








9779 
A27 bm 
shall need the element of surprise. The 


bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
ticular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard- 
of concessions. The capitalist countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooper- 
ate in their own destruction. They will leap 
at another chance to be friends. As soon 
as their guard is down, we shall smash them 


with our clenched fist.” 





Annual Message of the President of the 
Greater Hazleton (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following annual mes- 
sage of Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, president, 
Greater Hazleton (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce. Dr. Dessen's report, made 
at the 63d annual meeting of the cham- 
ber, April 21, 1955, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a communitywide endeavor 
that has paid off handsomely in increas- 
ing and advancing its economy and in- 
dustrial potential. It is certainly a pro- 
gram that bears further observation and 
study by communities that presently find 
themselves in economic straits. It fea- 
tures foresight, cooperation, and opti- 
mism—prime ingredients for any worth- 
while enterprise. I am proud of Hazle- 
ton, my hometown, for its fine, patient 
work. 

The message follows: 

My message will be brief. Blessed is the 
man, who, having little to say, abstains from 
giving us wordy evidence of the fact. 

First, as my friends, let me warn you about 
the inexorable nature of events in a large 
public organization such as the chamber of 
commerce. Several years ago I was asked to 
serve as second vice president of this organi- 
zation, with the firm assurance that the posi- 
tion was a nominal one and in no way meant 
ascendance to the presidency. One assur- 
ance followed another, and here I am starting 
my third year as president of the chamber of 
commerce. Before I wear out my welcome, 
let me hasten to assure you that it is also 
definitely my last. Thank you for your con- 
fidence and trust. And don’t think I am not 
aware of the fact that a halo has only to fall 
a few inches to become a noose. 

This is not meant to infer that the ex- 
perience has not been edifying and satisfy- 
ing. These 2 years have been a liberal educa- 
tion in community problems, and what 
makes them problems. It is an experience 
that every citizen interested in his commu- 
nity should have at one time or another. In 
chamber of commerce activities, as in all 
others, we have again found that those criti- 
cize the loudest who participate the least. 

In retrospect, we are justifiably proud of 
the road we have traveled and the success 
we have attained. Some of the successes 
were not easily won, which makes them still 
more satisfying and more important. 

Our chief function, of course, has been and 
will be industrial development. Here we 
have not done too badly. In the past year, 
the following new industries have begun op- 
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erations in the Hazleton area: Superior 
Sleeprite Corp.; Art Crayon Co., Inc.; Mira 
Sue Sportswear, Inc.; Diamond Dress Co.; 
G & M Manufacturing Co., Inc.; Neil-Jay 
Manufacturing; Hazle Products Finishing 
Corp.; Arthur Manufacturing Co.; Bloss Glass 
Co.; Hour Bakery; and a branch of the 
Cloverleaf-Freeland Corp. 

Some of these are large, others quite small. 
Together, as of this present date, they are 
employing over 500 people, divided almost 
exactly into 50 percent male and 50 percent 
female. Most of this increased employment 
has been brought about by the direct and 
specific efforts of your chamber; further- 
more, it is safe to say that all of it is here 
because the community has been made at- 
tractive to industry economically, and in all 
other ways, by the chamber's efforts. 

This is new employment, and it is on a 
scale that is sometimes overlooked in the 
shadow of more publicized efforts. For in- 
stance, our new employment compared to 
our population percentagewise in this last 
year is quite comparable to that achieved 
by the well-known and well-heeled Scranton 
Life plan. In view of our limited finances, 
that is an achievement indeed. 

I am also happy to report that there 
should be more good news shortly—another 
predominantly male-employing industry 
that should soon be ready to announce their 
entrance into our Hazleton industrial family. 

In addition to this new employment, this 
last year also saw the resurrection and res- 
titution of an old and valued friend, the 
Shirtcraft Co., Inc. Beset and battered by 
the pressures of rising costs and the ineffi- 
ciency of an old plant, they were saved at 
the very brink of shipwreck by the ener- 
getic action of your chamber of commerce, 
the generosity and public-spiritedness of 
several of the leading Hazleton banks, and 
the wholehearted cooperation of their union. 
That saved nearly 500 more employees for 
Hazleton, Adding all this together, we are, 
therefore, about plus 1,000 for. this last year. 
You can readily understand why we are so 
proud of our industrial efforts. But even 
though industrial development is the heart 
of our corporate body, we must not forget 
the other vital organs. 

Members and money represent our cir- 
culating blood. Last year saw us stay near 
the highest total membership in the his- 
tory of the chamber that we had achieved 
the year before, thanks to the persistent 
efforts of our membership committee. In 
addition, as a result of the badly needed 
and long overdue dues reevaluation, we 
raised our total income to a new record high. 


We needed every cent of it, and we need 
still more. You can’t operate a 1955 Cadil- 
lac with a 1935 motor and low octane fuel. 
The high level of activity of your chamber 
makes a high level of income essential. 


This last year has also seen our unique 
dime-a-week program successfully launched. 
Our goal for this first year is $25,000, and 
our present total is $16,000, meaning that 
our goal is within sight. In addition to the 
financial help, this is also fine and con- 
vincing evidence that Mr. and Mrs. Man 
on the Street stand foursquare behind their 
chamber of commerce. Let me here reem- 
phasize that these funds are not for general 
chamber activities, but are earmarked solely 
for new industry. 


The Operation Trees project was also ini- 
tiated in this past year. This is a most am- 
bitious project that envisions backfilling of 
strippings wherever possible, planting of 
trees on our large denuded areas, and plant- 
ing of trees along the main highways enter- 
ing our city and in the city itself. Con- 
ferences have already been held with repre- 
sentatives of the forestry department and 
the highway department. We expect to use 
paid professional help to plan our proced- 
ures wisely and well. This is another en- 


April 2 
deavor for which we have high ho; 
it funds and watch it grow. 

Still another new project has 
active and spirited solicitation o; 
tions for Hazleton. This has re 1 in + 
scheduling of 10 conventions. |arca 
small, for the remainder of 19 5 
beginning of 1956. As far as can be d 
mined, this is still another recorq 
siderably above the total of c ve 
ever held in 1 year before. 

Another innovation in this last v, 
the first Business-Industry-Edy 
or B-I-E Day, in our history, which , 
huge and electrifying success, Not ma 
it wholeheartedly received in this non 
nity, but we have been and are re, 
requests from all over the eastern par: 
the country for information on ; Ae 
was conceived and promoted. We j; te 
make B-I-E Day an annual occurrence 

We have time to strike only the } 
of our many other activities. Y 
Merchants’ Council has functioned i 
all through the year in handling the promo. 
tions and plans of the retailers. The moo: 
ings committee has arranged several] ‘ ele 
lent gatherings, notably the congressio; 
meeting, the dinner honoring James Gs} . 
nan during Pennsylvania Week, and th 
annual dinner meeting itself. The Employ. 
ment of the Physically Handicapped Commit. 
tee has continued its efficient help to the 
physically handicapped people of our com. 
munity. One of their projects has culmi 
nated in the awards given at this dinner to 
night. The airport committee has met regy- 
larly concerning the trials and tribulations 
of our beautiful new airport, and is noy 
making preparations for a tremendous dedi. 
cation program on May 22. The plant visi- 
tations committee has added incalc 
goodwill in the community by their friendly 
visits to existing industries. We have givey 
annual awards to existing industries. Y 
have seen us honor Barrett, Haentjen 
and the I. Janov Shirt Co. tonight. The 
transportation and parking improvements 
committee has been active and effective, 
They have not only helped solve local prob- 
lems, but have promoted such projects as the 
through-way with notable success. Ar 
on down the line. It is unfair to single out 
individuals for thanks and commendation, 
because the members of the board of direc- 
tors and the various committee members have 
done a uniformly fine and exceptional Job 
But I’m swre no one will mind if I mention 
just a few. 

Our vice presidents, John Williamson and 
Charlie Eidam, have been invaluable in the 
progress of this organization. We are pleased 
beyond measure that John Williamson wi 
maintain his position for another year 
Charlie Eidam leaves his vice presidency) 
with the heartfelt thanks of all for his out- 
standing work. He, of course, still remains 
with us as chairman of our important au 

































port committee, where he has already done 
so much. Our new vice president is Wilbur 
Evans, a well-known public servant who ha 
often been tested and has never been tound 
wanting. Our treasurer, of course, is John 
Hohman, without whose wise ltnancia 


counsel and wealth of knowledge we woud 
feel very desolate. 

To our outgoing director, Fred Correaie 
Conrad Falvello, Donald Mason, and John 
Reinhart, hail and farewell. The sincere 
gratitude of a grateful community goes with 
you. And the hand of warm welcome t 
new directors, as likely a lot of able peop 
as ever took on responsibilities in Our 
chamber. Welcome to Clarence G. Baker, 
Charles T. Butler, Harry Lentz, Robert ©. 
Long, and Arthur J. Whitaker, who were 
elected in extremely close ballotting amon 
all our 15 candidates. It’s good to have } 
aboard, 
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— ve 





itv and the chamber of com- 
ted beyond measure to: 

for his continued master- 

work as chairman of the 
yment committee. 

d Ken Bayles, the cochair- 
ne-a-week campaign, for their 
nd exacting—and highly suc- 
raising efforts. 

n, president of the Hazle- 
Development Corp., who has 
entlv and efficiently, and has 








the chamber of commerce 
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rt, who, as usual, has con- 





work as chairman of the 
nittee of the Retail Merchants’ 
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for his dedication to 
r the operation trees proj- 


Dryfoos, 





rway 
th, who has performed 
nkless duties of 
p committee with 
excellent results. 
Correale, who has given unstint- 
own time and thet of members 
as chairman of the anthracite 
and in other capacities. 
right, who has lent his own win- 
jality to the task of winning 
r the chamber of commerce as 
of the plant visitations commit- 


the 
chairman of 


admirable 


e Snyder, for his persistent and 
e efforts as chairman of the trans- 
and parking improvements com- 


1 Becker, for his outstandnig contri- 
chairman of the industrial public 
committee. 
en particularly, and all of the 
nbers in general, have served 
1unity well. They do their work 
rly, and with a minimum of 
. We have found that trouble 
oduced by somebody who doesn't 
h of anything else. 
a word about your executive di- 
Tom Stainback. You will notice him 
referred to in our annual report as the eyes, 
e, and throat specialist. He is our 
nose, and throat. His ability to 
e senses, his innate intelligence and 
w, his devotion to our cause, and 
ity for hard work that knows no 
all of these together have made 
t vital of cogs in our machinery; 
rtunately, have caused too many 
of commerce elsewhere in the 
y to cast covetous eyes in our direc- 
We could find no finer executive di- 
anywhere. 
h for the bougets, all deserved. 
anization must be something like 
When Napolean’s military lead- 
him to tell produly of some feat 
ed, the little Corsican had one 
“And what,” he would ask, 
do the next day?” 
fly, what can we expect in the 
or, more exactly, in the coming 
t and foremost, there will be a 
e and expansion of our industrial 
nt activity. Althought not spec- 
ur new industrial employment has 
1 and steady. We can tell you with 
e that there will be more and more 








mos 


vion: 


re will be a new membership drive in 
future, with a new record in total 
p as our goal. We do not intend 
our Oars. In the past year or two, 
es have been swelled by such items 
ndustrial and convention brochures, 
equipment, new promotions, vastly 
i printing and mailing expenses, and 
es incident to industrial develop- 
not to mention the usual expenses 
to higher living costs. The future 

of such activities can only be 
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¢ tinued with a still greater 
da still greater income 
My friends, money is not all. It is not 
money that will mend a broken heart or re- 
assemble the fragments of a dream. Money 
cannot brighten the hearth nor solve all the 
problems of a community. Money cannot 
do everything. I refer, of course, to Con- 
federate money. 

Our industrial fund raising 
intensified. The dime-a-week 
be perpetuated and expanded. 


membership 


will also be 
program will 
This project 


gives everyone a chance to contribute to 
the community’s economy, instead of a 
chosen few We must also come back to 
this chosen few for larger contributions when 


the time is 
demands 

All of the far-reaching work done by your 
many committees will be carried still further. 
They are all important, but particular em- 
phasis in the next year will be placed on 
expansion of work done by the operation 
committee, the national affairs com- 
mittee, and the airport committee. There 
is much to be done. 

Another new project for the coming year 
is the formation of a women’s division of the 
Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce. As 
we men have so often discovered, the 
called weaker sex can do most things better 
than we can. We want and need their help, 
and look forward to having them with us. 
This may be another shot heard round the 
entire Hazleton area. 

These frontiers for the coming year are 


ripe and when the occasion 





trees 


sO- 


vital. There exist limitless opportunities in 
every direction. Where there is an active 


and open mind, there will always be a fron- 
tier. But basic to all of this further prog- 
ress is the maintenance of a proper commu- 
nity spirit, a proper enthusiasm and opti- 
mism that will not be submerged by fear 
or adversity. That is the vital gear in the 
entire community machinery. It is a part 
of Hazleton’s heritage. 

All this reminds me of the small girl who 
said, “Mother, you know that beautiful jug 
vou said had been handed down to us from 
generation to generation?” 

Mother replied, “Yes, Ann, what of it?” 

And Ann answered solemnly, “This gen- 
eration dropped it.” 

We don’t intend to drop our jug of com- 
munity spirit. We are living in a highly 
competitive world today. We must attack 
our community problems with the utmost 
zealand enthusiasm. We must be swift and 
strong. 

It may be that the race is not always to 
the swiftest, nor the battle to the strong. 
But that’s the way to bet. 





Need for Helping Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner, far- 
thest north daily published in the United 
States, on April 4 editorially called at- 
tention to the serious situation which 
is being created by the steadily diminish- 
ing appropriations for needed Alaska 
activities. I present the editorial here: 

BupDGET SLASHES 

The Interior Department budget, which 
was recently approved by a House commit- 
tee, is a big disappointment to many Alas- 
kans. Appropriations for highway mainte- 


 ’ A. Processing 


oro 











«tel ded 
mance, the Alaska Rai] 
struction have been cut 39 per 
the original budget fi e of $20.4 
Road maintenance is allotted $3 
the Alaska Railroad get $4.100 
road construction is given $4.1 
grand total for road construction and 1 
tenance i Alaska is $8.300.000 t 
ago, a total of approximately § i 
appropriated for this item W 
see, appropriations for Alaska are t 
steadily slashed 
Our Government spe! I 1 
f alc We are i I 
oid I bi I Way - 
ica But A Ka gett ¢ t I 
not even ff ent fund I - 
1e few highways that now e the 
petitioning for state} 1. Al 
have been told that our Territory is too va 


and. undeveloped to support itself 








§ t x at 
was the opinion of Interior Secretary Mi 
But the Federal Government a ve 
little to correct this condition. At tl A 
money is being appropriated to build roac 
in the Territory, we ¢ £ g to re n 
undeveloped for many years to come 
Alaska is getting very few breaks from the 
present administration. Our appropriations 
are being slashed, and our statehood peti- 
tions are rudely tossed aside for reasons 


which sound neither sincere nor valid. 





Tuna Situation is Critical 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing report of the special committee 
on the tuna industry by the San Diego 


Chamber of Commerce: 
The 











tuna fishery and the tuna car ng 
industry are of major importance to the 
economy of San Diego. 

These are activities which t ir h- 
ern California. Since the ear t di of 
the development of the tuna market e 
United States, San Diego has played a most 
prominent part. It was in San Dieg: 
the tuna clipper was developed to tak 
piace among the finest fishing vessels in the 
world. 

A vigorous, growing, competitive industry 
Geveloped, despite declines which occur from 
time to time in any business activity. Severe 


by the local t ‘ 
of the industry of 


reverses have been felt 
industry and my much 
southern California. 

It is the purpose of this 
forth some measurements of these reverses, 
comment on the problem vo) 1 
gest some solution: 


report to set 


SAN DIEG¢ 
1. Employme 
plants: In 1949-1] ther« 
were approximately 3,000 persons employed 
in San Diego canneries. 

In 1955, at the 
are approximately 650 persons 80 em} 

This represents a decline of approximately 
2,350 persons employed. 

B. Fishing fleet: In 1949 were 
approximately 2,500 full time jobs for fisher- 


SITUATION 


I. THE 


time of this report, there 


yed. 


1950 there 





men, engineers, radio operato! I if 
and other skilled seamen, ‘171 number 
rose to above 2,700 in 1951. 
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shed 

In 1955. at the time of this report, there 
we »proximately 2,100 such Jobs. 

r} represents a decline of approximately 
600 full time berths in the high seas clipper 
fleet 


Employment declines are also felt by the 
local albacore fleet which has largely lost 


commercial fisheries. 


its auxiliary 
C. Related activities: Employment in local 
shipyards on maintenance, repair, and con- 


and small fishing vessels 
has declined Service and 


ipply establishments report similar experi- 


struction of large 


proportionately 


ence 

The loss of work In smaller establishments 
{s difficult to measure accurately in the short 
time available to the committee Its effect 
upon the individual family and the business 
community is, nevertheless, exceedingly im- 
} 


portant 


D. Other comments: San Diego has been 


described by State of California Department 
of Employment as an area of substantial 
labor surplus. This indicates minimum 


ibsorption of those displaced by the reverses 
encountered by the tuna industry. 
2. Facilities 

A. Processing plants: In 1949-50 there 
were six canneries operating in San Diego. 

In 1955 there canneries, of which 
1 is operating, a second closed with a proba- 
bility of return to small-scale operations 
within 6 weeks, and a third closed with 
little prospect of operating on more than a 
standby basis in the predictable future. 

Of the 3 cannery sites and buildings lost, 
1 has been sold to an aircraft firm, 1 to a 
trucking firm, and 1 is leased as a warehouse. 

B. Fishing fleet: The major supplier of 
frozen tuna to the United States is the high 
seas tuna clipper fleet of San Diego. 

At the end of 1949 this fleet totaled 193 
vessels, increasing to 210 by the end of 1951. 

In 1955, at the time of this report, this fleet 
totaled 165 vessels. 

This is a decrease of 45 vessels in the last 
3 to 4 years. 

C. Shipbuilding and repair: Local facill- 
ties are operating far below capacity. 

At recent hearings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Subcommittee, the need for maintenance of 
ship repair and construction facilities was 
made evident. In San Diego the record 
shows that such facilities can be maintained 
best if the tuna fleet can be kept active. 


3. Other local considerations 


are 3 


A. Credit and collections: Local businesses 
directly and indirectly concerned with the 
fishing fleet and cannery production workers 
report severe credit situations, which have 
worsened steadily for some months. 

The local fishermen’s and cannery work- 
ers’ union established a welfare fund to loan 
sums to needy members. Because of delays 
in unloading, often meaning 6 months be- 
tween paydays, this fund is at present en- 
tirely committed. 

B. San Diego's position as a port: In 1949 
San Diego ranked first in the Nation in the 
value of fishery products (almost entirely 
tuna) landed and fourth in the volume of 
such products. 

San Diego has lost this position, with the 
vaiue of its fishery landings in 1954 (almost 
entirely tuna) declining over $10 million 
below 1949. 

Tuna landings are an important source of 
new wealth to the community. The city of 
San Diego is now making a strong effort to 
increase the flow of new wealth through a 
bond issue to increase port facilities. A 
continuation of the downtrend in tuna land- 


ings would act to nullify the effect of this 
effort. 


Il, THE TUNA INDUSTRY SITUATION 
1. Domestie tuna market 


The canned tuna market of the United 
States is the only mass market for canned 


tuna in the world. This market was created, 
developed, and continues to be broadened 
almost exclusively by United States canners, 
principally in San Pedro and San Diego. 

Measured in terms of domestic production 
of canned goods, plus importations of foreign 
canned goods, there has been a steady growth 
in apparent consumption (apparent con- 
sumption represents production plus im- 
ports without giving effect to inventory 
fluctuations). In 1949 the total was 7,- 
$00,000 cases of tuna and tuna-like fish. 
For the 2 years 1949 and 1950 the average 
was 9,600,000 cases. In 1953 the total was 
11,800,000 cases. For the 2 years 1953 and 
1954 the average was 12,350,000 cases, 

2. Supply for the market 

In 1949 domestic fishermen supplied tuna 
which represented 91.4 percent of the tota: 
United States market. For the 2 years 1949 
and 1950 the average was 88.4 percent. 

In 1953 domestic fishermen supplied 66 per- 
cent, with the average dropping to 60.5 per- 
cent for the 2 years 1953 and 1954. In 1954 
the percentage is estimated to be 55 percent. 

It is evident that the continuance of the 
United States tuna canning industry de- 
pends largely on whether or not there is a 
domestic fishery supplying a major part of 
the raw material requirements. 

It is also evident that United States fish- 
ermen have not participated, either relatively 
or absolutely, in the increase in the domestic 
market, 

3. The domestic supplier 


Domestic production was originally sup- 
plemented by imports. The situation has 
changed to the extent that much domestic 
production has been supplanted by imports. 

The two major evidences of this are: 

(1) Long periods of enforced idleness for 
the domestic fleet (at times with fish cargoes 
aboard for long periods). 

(2) Lack of construction of new vessels to 
replace losses. (In contrast to record levels 
of construction in Japan.) 

The future of the domestic supplier, and, 
in turn, the domestic processor, is seriously 
threatened unless both trends are reversed. 

It is reasonable to expect the United States 
fisherman to participate in an expanding 
market. This has not happened. 


4. The domestic fleet 


Despite an expanding market, the domestic 
tuna-clipper fleet operating from southern 
California has declined in size from a fleet 
totaling 44,300 capacity tons at the end of 
1951 to one of about 37,500 capacity tons at 
the date of this report. 

Despite an expanding market, the domestic 
purse-seine fleet operating from southern 
California has declined. The number of 
vessels taking fishing permits for tuna has 
declined from 110 vessels to 67 in the last 5 
years. 

There have been only 2 bait boats started 
and finished to enter the fleet since 1951. 
There have been no additions to the purse- 
seine fleet or local albacore fleets. 


III. PROBABLE CAUSES 


The committee has reviewed the situation 
and concluded that the basic cause of de- 
cline of the local and southern California 
tuna industry has been an excess of imports, 
principally from Japan. 

1. Frozen tuna imports have risen from 
20,600,000 pounds in 1949 to 123,400,000 
pounds in 1954. 

2. Frozen tuna imports from Japan have 
risen from 2,800,000 pounds in 1949 to 98 
million pounds in 1954. 

3. Canned tuna imports (oil and brine) 
have risen from 4,600,000 pounds in 1949 to 
31,600,000 pounds in 1954. 

4. Canned tuna-like imports have risen 
from 8,100,000 pounds in 1949 to 15,400,000 
pounds in 1954. 

5. Tuna purchased by Southern California 
canners for the period January-March totaled 
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approximately 34,000 tons in 1954 
tons in 1955. 
Imports totaled approximately 55 


or 17 percent, in 1954. In 19 
totaled approximately 13,500 ton r 4] 
cent. 


These imports have risen faster tha, 
capacity of the United States ma 
absorb them. They have caused 
the United States industry, mani‘: 
the facts set forth in the preceding 
this report. 

An aggravating factor now pre 
probability that the United States 
ment will negotiate drastic con 
Japan on tuna products within the 
weeks. 

IV. SUGGESTED ACTIONS 

1. It is the recommendation of 
mittee that the present negotiat 
Japan should not result in additional 
cessions. 

The President is authorized to grant 
reductions and make other con 
reduce barriers to trade. 

The 5-year increase in canned tuna ; 
ports of almost 700 percent doe indi. 
cate that present tariff rates are in fact bar. 
riers to trade. 

The committee cannot comprehend 
proposed action of the United States G 
ment which may bind the present 
rate on frozen tuna. Frozen tuna in 
from Japan have increased 3500 perce 
the last 5 years. The Government ha 
made it clear why this step will do ng 
other than place the Japanese supplier in 4 
preferred position. The present zero du 
can in no sense be termed a barrier to trade 


The committee believes that the United 
States Government should state clear}; 
it intends to accomplish by these cor 
sions which, if made, will have a fatal eff 
on the local industry's fight to recover fr 
past and present reverses. 

2. It is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that the Governments of the United 
States and Japan discuss a businesslike set- 
tlement of the tuna problem. 

There is ample precedent for this tn ac- 
tions which the United States Government 
has approved and endorsed, as in the case 
agricultural commodities where special treat- 






ment is accorded them under the GATT 
agreement, and in the recent tung-nut and 
tung-oil announcement by the President 
There is clear evidence of serious injury to 
the domestic tuna industry to warrant this 
action. A study of imports from Japan also 


shows evidence of need for action (f 
ample, while frozen tuna imports for 
month period ending February 28, 1955, ex- 
ceeded the comparable period for a year 
earlier by 75 percent, the dollar value in- 
creased only 34 percent—a loss of over $900,- 
000 in potential dollar exchange). 

3. It is the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee that the President, Vice Preside: 
Secretary of State, Secretary of Commerce, 
Secretary of the Interior, California Sena- 
tors, and members of the California congres- 
sional delegation be informed of this situa- 
tion. 

The present administration and preceding 
administrations have repeated the pron 
that serious injury to a domestic industry 
would not result from the operation of the 
Trade Agreements program. 

Advice from this organization to the ad- 
ministration and to the Congress may ver 
well assure more careful consideration 1 
proposed negotiations involving this 
industry, where serious injury has occurred 

Advice from this organization may also 
bring needed explanation as to why this 
particular industry has been selected for 
possible elimination through trade agree- 
ment negotiations. 
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Roads, Not Drivers, Cause 4 of 10 Deaths 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
mv remarks in the REcorp, I 
the following article from Blue- 
azine for April 1955: 
DRIVERS, CAUSE 4 OF 

(By Lester David) 
shortly after it hap- 
The car had ripped through the 
hurtled across 50 feet of field, 
ed halfway up the thick trunk of 

The State cops were there 

: \ ice had just pulled up. 
1 and his wife, I heard someone say. 
ngled. Both dead. I didn't linger 
cene. I've been a reporter for 20 
written about too many of these 
-tree deals to be entranced by the 
gore or a Smashed piece of machinery. 
I did see a cop pulling out his note- 
to make his report, and I'd lay long, 
ads I could predict how the ultimate 
cause of accident would read. Ex- 
ve speed around turn, or going too fast 
d conditions, or something like that. 
first glance you'd say that just about 
ed it. There was, I noticed, a merci- 
sharp, almost 90° curve at the spot 
the car had shot off the highway. 
e driver had unquestionably been pushing 
y much too fast for the curve. 
look at it another way, the way some 
Nation's most eminent traffic safety 
are now starting to study our mis- 
record of slaughter on the highways. 
hat curve had not been so sharp, would 
have been an accident? If that curve 
not been there at all, if that skinny lit- 
two-lane road had been a wide, mod- 
highway, wouldn’t a guy and his wife 
1 be alive? 
The big point is that our inefficient, obso- 
lete, and defective highway system is threat- 
your life and mine every time we get 
nd the wheel. 

I mean those obstacle-course roadways 
with the built-in death traps; I mean those 
rrow traffic arteries that were just dandy 
for the Stutz Bearcat but are ridiculously in- 
adequate today; I mean the criminally insuf- 
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the spot 


old maple. 








¢ ne 


ficient illumination on our roads and streets; 
I mean our crazy, mixed-up system of trafic 
aws which makes it O. K. to pass on the 
right on one highway and illegal on another 
road a few hundred feet away. 
Not that this article intends to exonerate 
the driver. That would be just as inaccurate 
as insisting that the driver is at fault all the 
time. There are reckless nuts behind the 
eel as you danged well know from per- 
| brushes with them. There are ginned- 
rivers, sick drivers, careless drivers, and 
‘nuckle-headed drivers who take their lives 
‘nd yours in their hands every time those 
Ss grip the steering wheel. 
t inescapable evidence now reveals that 
are other drivers, sane and sensible and 
retul ones, who are only too likely to wind 
p as accident statistics because they just 
ldn’t compete with all the hazards put 
before them. 
_I spoke to dozens of experts, examined 
hundreds of reports, and everywhere I went 
the Nation's highway system was damned 
Irom hell to breakfast. 
Dr. Bruce D. Greenshields, former research 
4 ineer of the Ohio Highway Department's 
‘rafic Bureau and a nationally famous au- 
ority on traffic and safety, says: “‘We’ve 


emphasized the driver’s deficiencies for a 








long time. Now it's time to place more em- 
phasis on better highways. If you could 
figure the accident chances on some roads, 
the odds against the driver would be so great 
I doubt that a professional gambler would 
risk his life on them.” 

Sallie J. Fletcher wouldn't risk hers and 
It was 
only a little while ago that Sallie up and re- 
signed her job with the Hunterdon County 
Welfare Board in New Jersey. Her signifi- 
cant reason: Route 69, which she had to 
drive to get to work, was piling up a death 
list as long as your arm. and Sallie wasn't 
taking any more chances. “It’s a long ride 
on what is becoming a dangerous highway,” 
she said as she quit. 

Not long ago James Cope, vice president of 
the Chrysler Corp., told Congress that 15,000 
lives might be saved every year if we had 
better highways. Since we snuff out roughly 
38,000 lives on the roads annually, the man- 
power saving would be about 40 percent. 

That’s certainly an eye-bugging predic- 
tion, but what’s the evidence for it? Well, 
here's one nugget: 

The United States Bureau of Public Roads 
recently conducted an intensive study of in- 
terstate rural highways, which total some 
32,000 miles. It discovered that one 1 year, 


3,460 persons met death on these roads. 
Now, the statistics start crackling with 
drama: On the best 1,900 miles of road, the 


fatality rate was fully 40.8 percent lower than 
on the remaining 29,931 miles. 

Concludes the Bureau: “If the rural sec- 
tions of the system had been improved as 
proposed, 1,400 lives lost in traffic might have 
been saved.” 

The national average of car fatalities is 7.1 
deaths for every 100 million miles driven. 
Well, little Connecticut and bigger Ohio, to 
cite just two States, built some new, mod- 
ern roads. On these roads the average has 
nose-dived from 7 to about 3 for Connecticut 
and less than 1 for Ohio. 

Roy E. Jorgensen of the National Highway 
Users Conference, who used to be Connecti- 
cut’s chief highway engineer, figures that if 
every rural road in the State was up to the 
level of the best ones, there would have been 
7,700 fewer accidents within a 4-year period. 

And Mr. Jorgensen comes up with this 
startling equation which you can paste in 
your memory: 

Five miles of new highway constructed 
equals one more life saved every single year. 

He points out that if only 250 miles of 
main highways were modernized, in 5 years 
alone there would be 8,000 fewer crashes, 
4,750 less injuries. And 230 men, women and 
children would be flesh and blood instead of 
corpses. 

Lives and whole bodies are important, but 
let’s not belittle money. What does all this 
mean in terms of your own pocketbook? 

William J. Cronin, managing director of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
says AMA studies show that at least $3 bil- 
lion is being wasted each year in excessive 
fuel consumption, tire and brake wear, 
needless trafic accidents and time losses for 
paid commercial drivers—all because of 
inadequate and unsafe roads. 

Your own family budget, according to one 
estimate, is at least $100 a year higher be- 
cause of transportation delays, property 
damage and high insurance rates caused by 
bad roads. 

O. K. Let’s move in now for a close-up 
and find out what’s so wrong with our high- 
ways. Why is the whole thing being called 
“America’s domestic problem No. 1’’? 

Well, take a pair of junior’s pants, 4-year- 
old size, and try squeezing your own maturely 
upholstered rump into them. Something 
like this is happening on a nationwide scale 
these days. 

We're trying to squeeze 31955’s 100-horse- 
power automobiles onto 1920's 10-horse- 
power highways. We're trying to put 55 
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million motor vehicles onto highways that 
are too few, too narrow, and too old to carry 
sO many so far. 

It just won't work. 
give. Look: 

In Arizona, not long ago, a truck was 
carrying 23 Indians to a celebration at Pa- 
pago Indian Reservation. The truck passed 
over a narrow bridge at the same time as a 


Something's got to 


36,000-pound bulldozer, coming from the 
Opposite direction The bulldozer had a 
3-foot-high blade sticking out a foot and a 


half, and it sliced through the truck bear 
ing the Indians 

They laid the dead out on the roadside— 
8 women and a man 


Newspaper accounts quoted police as sav- 


ing that the bridge was 20 feet wide But 
the American Association of State Highwav 
Officials has set 24 feet as the standard 
recommended width for a 2-lane road, plus 


adequate shoulders. 
wide as roadways. 

So why this tragedy in Arizona? Was tt 
because the bulldozer blade protruded an 
extra foot and a half? Well, if it hadn't, 
police pointed out, there would have been 
enough room for the 2 vehicles to pass each 
other safely. But if the width of the bridge 
had been standard instead of substandard 
there would have been sufficient clearance, 
blade or no blade, and there would have been 
no accident that day 

O. K., we'll admit that one narrow 
is nothing to get excited about. 
the thing builds: 

According to the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, of 10,050 bridges in the rural inter- 
state highway system, 8.187 or 81 percent 
are below standard width. 

But that’s only the beginning. The vast 
majority of our highways, the roads on which 
you take the wife and kids on weekends 
booby-trapped by dozens of perils. 
some crisp figures: 

Two out of every three of the Nation's 
3,366,000 miles of streets and highways are 
“inadequate” and at least 1,700,000 miles are 
unsafe for drivers. So says Ralph Thomas, 
former president of the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

Of these 3,366,000 miles of roads, only 919.- 
000 miles—or one-fourth—are paved. Half 
of the paved roads are poorly surfaced with 
low-type tar or asphalt. So says the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads in its latest 
report. 

In New York State alone, nine-tenths of 
the State roads still have only 2 and 
less than half measure even 20 feet in width 
A joint study by State and Federal bureaus 


Bridges should be as 


bridge 


But see how 


are 
Here are 


lanes 


recently uncovered this frightening situa- 
tion for New Yorkers: 6,224 miles of the 
State’s 15,462 miles of State roads—nearly 


half—are “deficient on the basis of safety 
and 5,405 miles give inadequate service. Nor 
is New York unusual in this respect. 

On interstate rural roadways throughout 
the United States, 15,115 curves are sharper 
than standard, 560 grades exceed the abso- 
lute maximum, and 916 other grades are too 
steep for prevailing traffic conditions. So 
says the Automobile Safety Foundation. 


Because of these and other items, practi- 
cally every State and every area has its 
own private deathtrap where the cars keep 
bouncing off each other with terrifying regu- 
larity and the meat wagons keep carting off 
the human wreckage. 

Let’s pinpoint just a few of these trap 

Route 17 in New York and New Jersey is 
affectionately known to a couple of genera- 
tions of vacationers as old Butcher Boule- 
vard. It winds its way up to the immensely 
popular Catskill Mountains resort area, and 
gets jammed up beyond the grasp of the 
human imagination. Even this, might be 
tolerable if it were a reasonably safe road. 
But it’s not. As Paul H. Biaisdell, traffic 
safety director of the Association of Casualty 


and Surety Companies, puts it: “Old Butcher 
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Roulevard has got nearly every engineering 
flaw known to man built into it.” 

What does he mean? He means that the 
road drops from a 6-lane affair at an island— 
and the driver emerges on a 4-lane highway 
with no warning. He means that it skips 
back and forth from 4 lanes to 3, some with 
a center division and some without. 

He means the booby traps built into the 
artery, such as the mile and a quarter stretch 
from Waldwick to Mahwah in New Jersey, 
where there are no less than 45 cut-throughs. 
He means the intolerably steep and winding 
hills, such as the one at Liberty, N. Y., where 
a truck loaded with 3,000 gallons of milk 
went out of control last July, hit 13 cars, and 
caused 3 deaths. 

A quarter of a century ago, the Hutchinson 
River Parkway in New York was being loudly 
proclaimed as the highway of tomorrow 
and it no doubt was But tomorrow is al- 
ready yesterday for this route, which is one 
of the deadliest in the East. 

Why? Take it from Wilbur Smith & Asso- 
ciates, of New Haven, Conn., specialists on 
traffic problems, who made a thorough study 
of the road, and from Westchester County 
officials who accepted their findings. The 
parkway was indicted by the engineers be- 
cause of its curves (too sharp), its grades 
(too steep), and its capacity (woefully lack- 
ing). The engineers found that 48 percent 
of the parkway’s entire length had too many 
twists and turns, while 100 percent lacked 
good shoulders, proper access roads, and 
efficient center islands. 

They noted that in 24 places a motorist 
traveling in either direction wouldn't be able 
to see far enough ahead for safe driving, 
because of the curves, humps or dips; that 
in 30 places curves were excessive in each 
direction One almost continuous succes- 
sion of reverse and compound curves was 
especially condemned. 

It all adds up to the finding that a safe 
speed on the parkway is only 25 miles an 
hour, but 40 is permitted and cars gener- 
ally go a good deal faster. And one more 
point, the payoff one: The Smith survey 
showed that while the Hutchinson consti- 
tutes only 25 percent of the Westchester 
County parkway system, it racks up more 
than 55 percent of the fatalities. 

For years the Guilford curve on the Balti- 
more-Washington boulevard took the black 
ribbon for the worst accident record in Mary- 
land A new Baltimore-Washington ex- 
pressway has just been opened, and for that, 
loud huzzahs. The old curve, however, is 
stil there, for anyone who wants to try a 
perfect example of an obstacle course high- 
way—first a dip, then an intersection, then 
a hill, and finally a sharp curve. 

Relatives of 11 persons killed there in 
one crash in recent years won't forget the 
trap so readily; neither will relatives of the 
folks in the two cars which met head-on 
the first day of January 2 years ago. One 
of the cars contained a minister who was 
coming back from Florida with his family. 
The other contained two women and a man. 

You read about it in the newspapers. 
Seven dead; no survivors. 

Route C-1 in Massachusetts is the main 
route from downtown Boston to Revere 
Beach. One traffic report recently pointed 
out that about 20,000 cars use that 5-mile 
strip of road each day and, the report con- 
tinued, “It's the easiest place in Massachu- 
setts to get into an auto accident.” Route 
C-1 is a 4-lane highway divided by a cen- 
ter strip, but accidents keep piling up be- 
cause of the terrific number of cars funneling 
into it. 

The 50-mile stretch of United States Route 
31W between Louisville and Elizabethtown, 
Ky., has now claimed dozens of lives. Fort 
Knox soldiers, who have to use it going on 
leave or returning to base, have a pet name 
for it. They call it the Dixie Dieway. 


So much for roads and highways. Con- 
sider, now, the confused and conflicting 
traffic laws and regulations. These differ not 
only from State to State as you tootile 
along, but from city to city. It’s a babble of 
tongues, as the traffic institute of North- 
western University has called it, which makes 
no sense whatever. 

In New York State, it has Just become per- 
fectly legal to pass another car on the right 
under specified conditions. But despite the 
fact that New York says it’s okay, and despite 
the fact that Westchester County is in New 
York State, don’t try passine on the right 
on any of the parkways of the Westchester 
system. It’s illegal. The Westchester County 
Parkway Commission has the right to make 
its own traffic regulations and has declined 
to amend them to conform with the new law 
for the rest of the State. 

It gets screwier. There's a major parkway 
in Westchester that permits passing on the 
right. It’s called the Taconic State Parkway, 
and it’s governed by State law. Now the 
Taconic State and one of the Westchester 
Parkway Commission's roads intersect and 
share several hundred feet of roadway at a 
snot called Hawthorne Circle. So apparently 
it’s legal as well as illegal to pass on the 
right on the same stretch of road. 

The farce still isn’t over. New York ap- 
proves passing on the right (with the ex- 
ceptions heretofore noted) but Connecticut 
does not. The latter's motor-vehicle com- 
missioner recently issued a warning to New 
York motorists, saying in effect: It may be 
O. K. where you live, but that cuts no ice 
with us up here. Try it and it might cost 
you 50 bucks. 

Mixed up? Whew. You can pass on the 
right in Maine but once you hit New Hamp- 
shire it’s illegal. You can in California but 
you can't in Nevada across the border. You 
take a six-State trip and you find: Yes in 
New Jersey, no in Delaware, yes in Maryland 
and Virginia, no in North Carolina, and yes 
in South Carolina. 

And this is just one manetiver. You can 
go down the list and find literally dozens of 
others and no uniformity from place to place. 
In one area, the proper way to make a left 
turn is to cross on the left side of the center 
of the intersection. In others, left turns 
must be made on the right-hand side of the 
center of the intersection. In one area, the 
law requires drivers to stop when meeting a 
school bus that is picking up or letting off 
kids. But other areas don’t have this law— 
so kids may go walking into the path of a car 
driven by a visiting motorist whose local 
laws don't require him to stop. 

There is no uniformity, either, in signs, 
signals, and markings. How many times 
have you driven through an unfamiliar sec- 
tion and found trouble locating the traffic 
lights? In one town, they may appear over- 
head; in another, they may be on high posts 
at the side. Points out Alfred J. Starger, 
travel manager of the Automobile Club of 
New York: “These discrepancies not only 
cause confusion and irritation, but also a 
definite safety hazard.” 

Well, what's the answer? 


Are we going to 
continue building more miles of cars than 
miles of highways, as we actually have been 


doing the past few years? Are the roads 
going to get worse and worse until the entire 
country bogs down in one immense traffic 
jam? 

Luckily, there are some answers. 

For one, President Eisenhower’s highway 
program shines like a beacon for the poor, 
harassed motorist. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
whom the President named as chairman of 
an advisory committee.on a national high- 
way program, has just come up with a plan. 
It calls for spending $101 billion over 10 
years, the money coming in varying amounts 
from Federal, State, and local governments. 
It calis for highway construction and mod- 
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ernization on an 
the elimination 
traps. 

But there are things your comn 
do while the plan is being worked 
needn’t cost too much, either, 
amples: 

There was a dangerous rail: 
in Buffalo on Bailey Avenue betwee; 
Ferry and Kearns Avenues. In 2 
accidents had occurred there 
found that cars were banging int 
that supported the overpass. The pj 
marked only with 2 small req 
placed 4 feet above the pavement. Mo: 
were mistaking them for tailli 
ing cars. 

The solution: Three amber licht 
stalied on the center pier, two 
ing, the third constant. The 
painted black with luminous whi 
6 inches wide. And the pavement 
marked to guide drivers away 
piers. ; 

In the 2 years following the impr 
police noted a 92-percent reducti na 
dents. What did it all cost? A big g296 

The intersection of U. S. Highway 
California Route 24 in Berkeley, Calif 
aged 10 accidents per year over 
period. Police noted that there were 
single traffic lights on each of f 
corners and that large trucks and buses 
right-hand lanes frequently blocked the 
nal from the view of motorists in the 
ter lanes. So what happened? They in. 
stalled four additional signal heads on + 
corners. And in the year following 
was a 75-percent reduction in accidents 
cost? $300. 

In Los Angeles, skidding on wet paven 
and slippery streetcar tracks caused 88 ac- 
cidents in one 2-year period on 9 street 
Traffic engineers solved the problem by 
ting grooves into the pavement to make 
them skidproof with a special apparat 
developed by a local firm. The total ¢ 
of the treatment was $5,840—and there wer 
nearly 60 percent fewer accidents and a 75 
percent cut in the number of pers 
jured. 

Other communities have redesigned 
tersections, installed flashing beacons, | 
up refiectorized warnings at strategic spots 
relocated bus loading zones, done a dozen 
different things at small cost and cut ac- 
cidents way down. If you have a proble: 
in your own home town, your local offi 
can get expert traffic engineering help f: 
the accident-prevention department of th 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 6 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

Is there a solution for the major 
dilemma, the lack of uniformity of traf 
laws? 

There is. Three decades ago, a uniform 
motor vehicle code was drafted by some /ar- 
sighted safety experts. The code, which ha 
been revised and brought up to date a num- 
ber of times, has sections providing 
driver licensing, rules of the road, perio! 
vehicle inspection and the like. Severa 
States have already adopted entire sectio! 
of it. But, points out the National Commi'- 
tee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinance 
“inertia and sometimes local pride are sé- 
rious obstacles.” 

Can anything make better sense 
having the same rules of the road from ci! 
to city and State to State? Because of tie 
continuous flow of traffic across city anc 
State lines these days, can anything mase 
less sense than a hundred different rules |) 
as many municipalities? 

Uniform traffic laws may come to 
some day. So may the President's highway 
program. And death traps may be thor- 
oughly rooted out on the local level, throus 
traffic engineering. 
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then cars won't come barreling 
, from around a blind curve. Per- 
your automobile won't literally 
a bronco over long stretches of 
and twisted pavement. Perhaps 
y wan't go into a terrifying skid on 
drained roads. 

can be engineered from our high- 
It’s time we tackled the job. 
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A Cowboy Invitation to Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
capital city in my native State of Okla- 
ome has been selected as the future site 
f the national Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
epresentatives of 17 Western States 
meeting recently in Denver chose Okla- 
homa City as the location for this per- 
manent monument to commemorate 
western heroes of past and present. 
Reports indicate that this memorial 
may become one of the greatest tourist 
aitractions in America. This would be 
fitting, indeed, since the contributions of 
the cowboys who conquered America’s 
last frontier were Gramatic and great, 
ind their intrepid spirit constitutes a 
ich national asset. Symbols of these 
oneers should be enshrined in a place 
f honor, while their spirit should be 
reserved within our hearts. 

It is most appropriate that Oklahoma 
should be chosen as the center for this 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. The series of 
spectacular “runs” at the end of last 
century, which were immortalized in 
Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, and made 
familiar to every American through the 
motion picture based on her book, helped 
to establish the wide renown of Okla- 
homa’s cowboys at an early date in our 
history. 

Further, Oklahoma is well along the 
way toward becoming the vacation cen- 
ter of America. Figures released 3 
weeks ago by the Defense Department 
show that 4 of the 14 most popular 
recreational areas within Army engineer 
projects over the entire Nation are lo- 
cated in Oklahoma. 

Lake Texoma, which we share with 
our neighboring State of Texas—al- 
though Oklahoma rivers supply most of 
the water—continues to lead all others 
in general public use. Wister Reser- 
vol—located in the congressional dis- 
trict of my esteemed colleague, the ma- 
jority whip of the House, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBErT]—ranked 
0th in the Nation. In my own district 
in northeastern Oklahoma, Fort Gibson 
Ry ervoilr ranked 7th nationally, while 
lenkiller Reservoir held 13th place. 

Let me take this opportunity to extend 
4 cordial invitation to every American to 
van my native State. Friendly hands 
‘ welcome will greet you when you visit 
ur lovely lakes and hills, attend our 
oceos or Indian pow-wows, tour our oil- 
ids or mines of lead and zinc, or seek 
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out the historical sites which abound in 
Oklahoma. 

As an indication of what we have to 
offer every guest, let me mention but a 
few of the points of interest within my 
own Second District. We have the 
famous Will Rogers Memorial at Clare- 
more, dedicated to America’s Good-Will 
Ambassador who claimed he was “just 
an old cowhand with a little luck.” We 
have, near Sallisaw, the log cabin home 
built by Sequoyah, the Cherokee Indian 
who was one of the 12 people in the his- 
tory of the world to invent an alphabet 
for his people. His was so simple that 
it could be mastered within 3 days, and 
is one of the intellectual triumphs of 
any age. Statues of both these men now 
stand in the Hall of Fame in our Capitol. 

Tourists can visit the reconstructed 
stockade at Fort Gibson, a military post 
established in 1824, where Robert E. Lee, 
Zachary Taylor, Jefferson Davis, and 
many other famous men served as sol- 
diers in their younger days. Washing- 
ton Irving visited there, and Sam Hous- 
ton in 1829 established himseif 3 miles 
northwest at his Wigwam Neosho, where 
he lived with his Cherokee Indian wife 
until 1832 when he left for Texas to win 
eternal fame. 

The Union Agency for the Nations of 
the Five Civilized Tribes was established 
in Muskogee in 1873, and the affairs of 
these noted tribes are still administered 
from this city. On Agency Hill is located 
the old Union Creek Agency, soon to be 
the site of one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing Indian museums. 

The permanent capitol of the Greek 
Indian Nation still stands in Okmulgee, 
while in Tahlequah the capitol of the 
Cherokee Nation now serves as the 
county courthouse for Cherokee County, 
and the old Cherokee penitentiary is the 
present county jail. 

Prehistoric Indian mounds, some of 
them recently excavated under supervis- 
ion of the Smithsonian Institute, dot the 
district. The fabled Texas Road and the 
famed Osage Trace crossed the area. 
The grave of Stand Watie, last Confed- 
erate general to surrender at the end of 
the Civil War, the lead and zinc mines 
first unearthed in a legendary Spanish 
mine dating back to Coronado’s time, the 
Sacred-Fire ceremonies of the Kee-Too- 
Wahs, and the magnificent dogwood and 
redbud tours, are merely samples of the 
thrilling and inspiring sights available 
to guests of Oklahoma within the Second 
District alone. 

Then we have our roundup clubs and 
rodeos in almost every town. They have 
continued the cowboy tradition in its 
fullest glory. This is clearly shown by 
the fact that both the all-around cham- 
pion rodeo cowboy of the United States 
for 1954, and the runner-up as well, are 
from my district. Buck Rutherford from 
Lenapah is national champion, and Jim 
Shoulders of Henryetta won second 


place. Shoat Webster, who also hails 
from Lenapah, is the United States 
champion  steer-roper, while Bennie 


Combs of Checotah, according to a re- 
cent report, is now top bulldogger of the 
world. 

So I invite, and urge with pride, my 
fellow Americans to vacation in Okla- 


Orr 


shanti 


homa. Its lovely and historic sights will 
add substantially to your appreciation of 
the beauty, the vastness, and the in- 
herent greatness of our Nation. 

The addition of the national cowbov 
hall of fame will add another luminous 
Star in the crown of glory that rests upon 
my native State, 





Prosperity Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. fr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to call attention to an 
editorial from the Muscatine, Iowa, 
Journal of April 16, 1955: 


PROSPERITY PICTURE 


This may well turn out to be the best busi- 
ness year in America’s history. The first 3 
months of 1955 were the best of all time 
Only major labor strife presumably could 
spoil the prospect. 

The record shows that from the end of 
1954 up to April 1, 1955, every major activity 
bounced back from last year’s lows. In key 
fields like steel, construction, automobiles, 
and retail sales, new highs were established 
Even problem industries such as textiles and 
coal showed considerable improvement 

Barring a crippling strike in steel or auto- 
mobiles, or a veritable rash of work 
pages in less crucial areas, most observers 
except the new boom to roll on unchecked, 
at least through the first half of the year 

Even Senator Pavut Dovuctas, of Ilinois, 
roundly damned by Republicans in 1954 as 
a “gloom monger,” says that real recovery is 
here, though he considers “recovery” a stage 
below “prosperity.” And he throws in a 
warning that there are still dangerous soft 
spots in the economy. 

Just a few of the hardier optimists will say 
flatly that 1955 will be our best year. Most 
prefer to hedge somewhat. They worry about 
the galloping production in automobiles and 
housing, voicing doubt that the pace can be 
kept. Indeed, not even the brightest esti- 
mates for these fields match the present rec- 
ord rate of output. 

Concern is felt, too, because agriculture is 
not participating in the boom. Farm income 
is still off. 

Yet these are relatively light, fluffy clouds 
on the horizon. The reai thunderhead is 
the prospect of industrial strife. 

The United Automobile Workers currently 
are engaged in important new contract talks 
with General Motors. The UAW bid for a 
guaranteed annual wage could stop bustling 
GM cold. 

Strikes already have tripled in the past 
month and a half. And more than 75 major 
labor contracts come up for renewal between 
now and July—affording many more oppor- 
tunities for crippling disputes. 


stop- 


Labor must be free to prosecute its de- 
mands by all reasonable and legal means, 
including the strike. But for the good of 


labor itself, and the whole Nation, we must 
hope that union leaders will employ this 
weapon of last resort sparingly and judi- 
ciously in the days of test that lie ahead 
Clearly, whether the boom is to reach the 
heights envisaged by the optimists or wheth- 
er it is to be of more modest proportions, it 
is to the advantage of all Americans to have 
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the economy move along steadily without 
shattering interruption 

The men on both sides of the contract 
negotiating table should bear that in mind as 
they grapple with the workingman’s bread- 
and-butter issues. 


Archbishop Cushing Dedicates College 
Chapel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in this age 
of confusion and anxiety, I commend to 
your thoughtful attention the following 
address. It was delivered by Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D., at the dedi- 
cation of the Collegiate Chapel of Christ 
the Divine Teacher, Merrimack College, 
North Andover, Mass., on April 25, 1955. 

The archbishop, who has earned the 
respect and affection of all Americans 
by his many benefactions, his sincerity, 
and his devotion, guides us through the 
problems of our times with his steadfast 
taith and his inspiring integrity. 

His address should bring comfort and 
confidence to all and help us to find the 
way to God that is our only salvation. 

Over 1,000 ATTEND CHaPEL DEDICATION 

A congregation that taxed the 1,000 seating 
capacity of the new chapel saw Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D., dedicate the 
Collegiate Chapel of Christ the Divine Teach- 
er at a solemn pontifical mass Monday morn- 
ing, during which he gave the beautiful edi- 
fice to the students of Merrimack College as 
an inspiration to make their faith count in 
every sphere of their individual lives, in every 
group, and government act in which they 
have a due part. 

Monsignori and clergy from near and far, 
students of the college, knights of religious 
orders and invited guests, crowded the 
church for the inspiring event despite the 
inclement weather. 


IN 


CORNERSTONE LAID 


In preparation for the dedication of the 
$500,000 church, the archbishop first laid the 
cornerstone to the church in a niche left 
open on the left corner of the entrance. In- 
side the cornerstone went a sealed copper 
container including mementoes of the per- 
iod Following the brief ceremony, which 
he insisted on performing regardless of the 
rain, the prelate returned through the front 
of the church and was accompanied by his 
assisting priests to the sanctuary where he 
took his place on a throne. As he entered 
the church the full student body sang Ecce 
Sacerdos Magnus. 

The officiating dignitary was assisted in the 
ceremony by Very Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, 
0. S. A., Ph. D., president of the college, as 
archpriest; Very Rev. James M. Hurley, O. S. 
A., pastor of St. Mary's parish, as deacon, and 
Rev. Joseph J. Gildea, O. S. A., college dean of 
men, as subdeacon. 

Knights of Malta and Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre occupied seats immediately to the 
front of the church, while visiting monsi- 
gnori were seated within the sanctuary. 
Clergy in large number occupied pews at the 
right front and the student body was seated 
in a reserved section to the left. Invited 
kuests occup.ed pews behind the clergy and 
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A choir of the Men of Marrimack under the 
direction of Rev. Thomas F. Walsh, O. 8. A., 
sang Ave Maria. At the communion the 
choir sang Panis Angelicus and at the re- 
cessional, Regina Celli Jubila. The students 
sang the Gregorian Mass. 

The congregation was blessed by Arch- 
bishop Cushing at the conclusion of the 
Mass. Following his sermon he also gave 
the students of the college the remainder 
of the day and Tuesday off as a gesture of 
his visit. 

First master of ceremonies was Monsignor 
Francis S. Rossiter, D. D. S. S. L., of St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton; second master of 
ceremonies, Rev. Joseph P. Murray, O. S. A., 
dean of business administration; first deacon 
honor, Very Rev. Henry E. Greenlee, 
O. S. A., provincial; second deacon of honor, 
Very Rev. Patrick J. Campbell, O. S. A., pastor 
of St. Augustine’s Church, Andover. The 
processional cross bearer was Rev. William 
G. Cullen, O. S. A., dean of men; metropoli- 
tan cross bearer, Very Rev. John B. Martin, 
O. S. A., pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, 
Tower Hill. 

College students have been designated as 
minor ministers as follows: Train bearer, 
Eugene Mercier; mitre bearer, George Riley; 
crozier bearer, Joseph Maney; book bearer, 
John McDaid; candle bearer, Bartholomew 
Cahill; gremial bearer, Phillip Doyle; aco- 
lytes, Normand Martin and Joseph Sheehan; 
thurifer, John J. Lee. 

Altar boys were torch bearers: Gecorge 
Adyns, Leighton DeTora, George Schruender, 
Mark Henry, Philip Henry, Francis McNulty, 
Edward Donahue, and Robert Shann, 

College students serving ushers were 
Joseph Bachorowski, Gerald Couzhlin, John 
Neming, William Foley, Arthur Godin, 
Daniel Hayes, Arthur Johnson, William 
Kealy, Henry Leyland, John McGeoghegan, 
Harry Petros, and Thomas Tivnan. 

Knights of Malta participating were: 
Homer W. Bourgeois, Lowell; Wallace Falvey, 
Boston; Michael F. Flynn, Beverly; Louis 
H. Hamel, Haverhill; Doran S. Lyons, Loweil; 
Patrick F. McDonald, Brookline; Raymond 
McNamara, Haverhill; Joseph Sullivan, Low- 
ell; Francis W. White, Andover; Edward Wil- 
liams, Boston. 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre: Homer W. 
Bourgeois, William R. Brennan, Joseph T. 
Brennan, William H. Daly, Joseph DeMam- 
bro, John J. Drummey, Hon. John E. Fenton, 
John J. Flannery, Louis Julian, George C. 
MacDonald, Arthur Turcotte, and Alfred C. 
Wasilauskas. 

CLERGY IN 


of 


as 


ATTENDANCE 


Clergy in attendance at the mass for the 
dedication were: 

Rev. Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., Augustin- 
lan provincial; Rt. Rev. Peter Abouzeid, St. 
Joseph's, Lawrence; Rt. Rev. Michael J. Cof- 
fey, Salem; Rt. Rev. William E. Drapeau, 
Lynn; Rt. Rev. A. S. Hargedon, Marblehead; 
Very Rev. Francis M. Juras, St. Francis’, Law- 
rence; Rt. Rev. Ladis!aus A. Sikora, St. John’s, 
Salem; Rt. Rev. Michael F. Madden, Brad- 
ford; Very Rev. John J. Murray, Cardinal 
O'Connell Seminary, Jamaica Plain; Rt. Rev. 
Timothy F. O'Leary, Boston Archdiocesan 
superintendent of schools; Rt. Rev. William 
F. Riley, St. John’s Seminary; Very Rev. 
Lawrence J. Riley, secretary to Archibishop 
Cushing; Very Rev. Francis S. Rossiter, mas- 
ter of ceremonies to Archbishop Cushing; 
Rt. Rev. Robert J. Sennott, chancellor, Arch- 
diocese of Boston; Rt. Rev. Francis L. Shea, 
St. Michael's North Andover; Rev. Charles 
F. Bergstrom, O. M. I., Lowell; Rev. L. J. Bois- 
sonneault, S. M., St. Anne's, Lawrence; Rev. 
Francis J. Boland, president, Stonehill Col- 
lege; Rev. Leopold Brunnelle, S. M., St. 
Theresa’s, Methuen; Very Rev. Patrick J. 
Campbell, O. S. A., Andover; Rev. C. J. Cos- 
tello, O. M. I., Tewksbury; Rev. William E. 
Culhane, Saugus; Rev. William J. Dauphin, 
S. M., Mt. Carmel, Methuen; Willima J. 


2eV 
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April 


Deacy, O. S. O., Carthage, N. Y.: Rey Arm 


H. Desautels, president, Assumption 
Rev. James V. Donovan, Lowell: Rp; 


Walker, O. S. A., Greenwich, N.Y. Rey. 


Feeley, Dedham. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE 
Rev. William E. Fitzgerald, S. J 


Rev. Walter L. Flaherty, archdioc: 


rector of television; Rev. John L 
O. S. A., Drexel Hall, Pa.; Rey 
yallant, O. M. I., Lowell: Rey } 
Glennon, Malden; Rev. John A. Daly 
St. Lawrence's, Lawrence; Rey 
Farrell, M. S., Ipswich; Rev. M., | 
O. S. A., Staten Island, N. Y.: Very 

M. Hurley, O. S. A., St. Mary's 
Rev. George P. Gallivan, St. Pat: 
rence; Rev. William L. Keville, s 
Lowell; Rev. Eugene L. Labrie, o 
ell; Rey. John J. Lane, North R 
Paul K. Lynch, Assumption, Lawr: 
Peter J. McDonough, Swampscott 
John B. Martin, O.S. A., St. Augu 
rence; Rev. Gerald F. McCarthy, o 
Anselm’s College, Manchester, N 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S. J., presid 
ton College; Rev. Lionel F. Beaud 
Heart, Lawrence; Rev. J. A. McCart 
I., Tewksbury; Rev. George M. Mur; 
Bradford; Rev. Joseph F. O’Conn 
Flint, Mich.; Rev. Leo P. O’Keefe 
pion Hall, North Andover; Rev. J 
O. S. A., Ardmore, Pa.; Rev. Th 
land, O. S. A., provincial’s secretary 
lanova; Rev. Henry B. Smith, O. s 


Augustine’s, Andover; Rev. Raymond. 


gel, O. S. A., Bronx, N. Y.; Rev. J 
St. Peter’s, Lowell; Rev. Dennis W 
xabriel’s Monastery, Brighton: Re 
A. Caffrey, O. S. A., New Hamburg 
Rev. Edmund W. Croke, St. Thon 
mington; Very Rev. Lorenzo And 
Rosary, Lawrence. 
ARCHBISHOP'S ADDRESS 

The address by Archbishop ( 
lows: 

“As often as we witness an oc 
as this, when we gather to make 
fession of our faith, we have reason 
God for the innumerable graces | 
He has sanctified us, and for the a 
afforded by our loyalty to the chur 
we will continue to be a force for 
the human society in which we 
move. For it is of the very esse 
Catholic 
from heaven to earth and to pre; 
men’s souls the dispositions thr 


God may transform the world intoar 


of His heavenly kingdom. “ 
“No one has really penetrated thi 

of Christianity unless he has unde! 

mission in relation to the 


come. Those who would erect a b 

tween the church and the world a: 
lukewarm Catholics who resist 
energy of God’s love, or dedicated 

of a worldly kingdom, bent on dest 
ligion as the only obstacle in the v 
triumrh of an irreligious human 


enemies of the church know well that 


best way to crush it is to drive it « 
market place and confine it within t! 
of the sanctuary. Catholics who yie 
persuasions of their worldly as: 
religion should be kept out of 
tion, business, and social life a: 
false to the demands of their fait! 
tive cooperators in a campaign to SI 
a man-made code of morality for 
Commandments and to raise man ! 
the dignity of supreme lord of the 


IMPORTANT PLACE IN WORLD 


“It is clear, therefore, that Cath 
an important place in the modern ¥ 
must always be mindful of the ae 


their faith, even while they di 


+} 


ever-Ci 
problems of the present as wel! as it 
mate purpose of directing us to the wor 


faith that it serves to bring 


the diff 


ada 
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sich make them useful members of 
1 community. 
not enough to carry one’s share of 
,omie prosperity of the Nation, 
1is is one of man’s important func- 
is not enough to be, as head of a 
d. a generous provider. The posi- 
husband and father involves man’s 
the development of the ideas and 
if his children. But there is more 
re remains man’s position in so- 
bligation as a citizen of a munici- 
a nation, and his duty as a 
being to be interested in and make 
forts he can toward the peace and 
f the world. 
| these phases of his life, he must act 
rdance with the laws of God and the 
wavy of life. We need not stress the 
that it is becoming increasingly 
to be successful in the world while 
r close to God, nor that being close 
really our only source of happiness 
ll as hereafter. Only by living his 
pletely can man keep the unity 
nality that is essential to happi- 
rhere are many Catholics in America 
ter around trying to convince them- 
well as their neighbors, that they 
wheels in the social structure of 
in life, who really don’t count at all, 
ely for that reason that their am- 
purposes, and efforts are at variance 
religious teachings in which they 
nraised. Believers in God, they act 
who have no faith. 
now I am concerned more with the 
ng Catholic of today and tomorrow, 
business, devoted husband and fa- 
right citizen, who weighs the quali- 
of candidates, reads the press, 
commentators, and holds himself 
nt or disagreement by drawing, 
or unconsciously, upon his moral 
as well as upon his political views 
eral information. Most of his fellow 
call him a fine American. I agree 
n. But I could call him a great 
except for the limitations he sets 
mself. What limitations you ask? 
n of action and of influence. 
disagreement with a policy, trend, 
her political or social—he leaves his 
1 the wall, and, with a lack of confi- 
the extent of an individual’s in- 
he fails to see that in our country the 
ual can influence opinion, can act. 
I ask you, is real public opinion made 
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by a concert of individuals? 
LABOR WAS EXPLOITED 


us look back for a moment upon the 
1 conditions rampant in the 19th 
child labor, slave labor, inhumanity 
y from greed, exercised against the 
Eve ntually -after nearly 100 years— 
nditions were remedied by organizing 
who were exploited and who refused 
template their children stepping into 
ndefensible shoes. Eventually, after 
100 years, a situation that had ob- 
ion two continents, in half a dozen or 
untries, was remedied. Against men 

ral and business codes discounte- 
y slight advantage for a compcti- 
revolution was effected. But for 
) years, children died at tender 
thers obliged to work wasted the 
1 that belonged to offspring, fathers 
rematurely to their graves, while for- 
were made at the expense of their very 
100 wasted years because western man 
compel the implementing of his 
through force of public opinion. 
20th century has witnessed wars 
en prior to Nagasaki, were in magni- 
nd the imagination of former cen- 
Few believe that the cause of these 
30 narrowly a problem of injustice, 
le through any other means, that the 
justifiable and unavoidable. You 
vere in a position where we had 








4 state, 
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to choose to fight or go down tnto a sort of 
vicarious defeat. This I grant. You will say 
that these wars had to be won by antitotali- 
tatianism or the freedom won by 20 centuries 
of Christian thought must be lost. This also 
I am willing to accept. 

“But what if western man had built up 
public opinion—not just in one country, but 
in all Europe and America—outlawing war 
until every other remedy had been tried? 
What if there had been a world conscience 
operative that would have prevented these 
wars, working not on their eve but in the 
generations when their causes were brewing? 


‘Then came Nagasaki. Great discoveries, 
great new techniques diverted from the arts 
of peace Slaughter of the innocent Bomb 


or be bombed, you say. Perhaps. But what 





if the world—composed ultimately, as it is, 
not of groups, nor of states, but of individ- 
uals. had made such slaughter literally un- 





thinkable? 
“What, I ask you, of 


THRI 


the present?” 





lr TO WORLD 


serry 


The great problem that faces us today is 


to prevent the tremendous power of the 
American Nation from plunging the whole 
world into ruin. It is impossible to deny 
that the scientific progress of the last cen- 


tury has brought the idea of the end of the 
world, hitherto seriously discussed only by 
theologians, into deliberation of hard- 
headed statesmen, and has revealed possibil- 
ities of widespread destruction that previous 
generations could not have known even by 
conjecture. I do not propose to discuss the 
morality of the newly devised methods of 
warfare. Let me simply point out that their 
very existence makes it possible for them to 
be used, and that unfortunately we have 
no assurance that they will not be used, 
whether by our own Nation against others 
or by other nations against ourselves.” 














SOVIET ANSWER BETTER 

“Let me now propose the question: Can 
any organization of society afford effective 
protection against this very real and immi- 
nent danger? Must we assume, as we are 
confronted by it, an attitude of defeatism 
that would regard a third world war as in- 
evitable, or have we any hope that the plan- 
ning of our economic experts and the inter- 


ent vitality of our democratic way of life 
will save us from destruction? 
“I am drawn to the conclusion that the 


rulers of the Soviet Union have a better 
immediate answer to the problem than we 
have. With danger threatening from with- 
out, they are taking every possible precau- 
tion against possible treachery from within. 
An efficiently policed state, a totalitarian 
regimentation of society, a rigidly supervised 
system of relations with foreign nations and 
their subjects—these measures represent a 
cold and realistic effort to meet force with 
force, and to provide for the nation itself, 
if not for its individual subjects, a safeguard 
against destruction, which the so-called free 
nations of the world have not been able to 
develop. 


“The Soviet poli 








y s at least the merit 
of being consistent. If whole nations 
threaten to annihilate one another, the 


nation’s resistance should be organized from 
top to bottom, and the influence of partisan 
factions should be ruthlessly suppressed. If 
no question is raised as to the morality of 
the new methods of making war, no question 
should be raised as to the morality of meet- 
ing the danger in the only way which af- 
fords any hope of success. 

“To the argument that tyrannical gov- 
ernments violate human rights, the answer 
is given by the Communists that the only 
source of human rights is the power of the 
state, and that the state must not be ques- 
tioned in relation to any measures which it 


deems necessary to assure its continuance 
in existence To the argument that the 
desp state violates the principles of 
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democracy according to which freemen must 
be governed, Russia answers that democ 
in capitalistic nations has bec: instr 
ment for the suppression of the masses, and 
that the freedom of future generations can 
be assured 





me an 








Only by violent eli tion 
those forms of government t} iara > 
freedom only to the ruling classes 

UNITED STATES POLICTES 
“If we admit the promise that the rela- 
tions of nations are not ibject ) - 
tions based on moral principle the 1 f 
the Soviet point of view is hard to ¢ 


In any event 


serious 


it brings us face to face with a 
relat 
we consistently bolster up 


question 
our Nation Can 
ir ti prestige to the u 
faithfr 
l upon whi é 
ided? Can we commit ourselves to 


ing to 





> time remair 


principle: 


the use of newly invented weapons 

destruction without adopting the Russian 
policy of meeting force with force, and pro- 
tecting ourselves from enemies within and 


without by gradually trans 
ernment from democracy to dictatorship? 

“There are not merely academic questions. 
They are imposed upon us by the facts of 
contemporary history. Betr iyal of our na- 
tional interests by unscrupulous privat 
groups can be prevented only by 1 
f secret police. Organization of ou 
ources for worldwide militar 
expeditions can be effected only by whittling 
away, bit by bit, the charter of 
which our Nation has prospered in the past 
and substituting for our present constitu- 
tional government a single-party state that 
will relentlessly crush all opposition to its 
policies.” 


forming 





system ¢ 


national res 


liberties by 





INCOMPATIBLE PHILOSOPHIFS 


oT 
in 


short, it seems that we are at present 
following two completely incompatible phi- 
losophies of government. On the one hand, 
we are not only preparing to meet force 
with force; we are working furiously to cre- 
ate the crude, irresistible military power 
against which other nations will be driven to 
defend themselves. On the other hand, we 
are makir for the future of our 
country which contemplate the continuance 
of forms of government which can iy 
only in a peaceful world, in which nations 
concentrate their efforts upOn the improve- 
ment of the human condition of their s 
jects. Sooner or later these conflicting tend- 
encies must clash If we choose to be a 
military power, and strive to reduce the rest 
of the world to subjection by force, we 
must be prepared to let 
man passions which make war successful and 
which find vicious gratification in the moral 
degeneration which follows upon war If 
we have any thought of remaining a peace- 
loving peopie, and of maintaining the human 
dignity which our forefathers have be- 
queathed to us, we must lea to control 
military power by moral restraint than bs 
governmental pressure, and we must to t 
end revise drastically the philosophical prin- 
ciples upon which our national life is being 
organized at the present time.” 
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loose the fierce 





LEARN TO 
the 
must now ct 
the new w 


LIVE IN NEW WORLD 
“Here is fund 
which we 
to live in 


imental problem h 
me to gri} t le 1 


rld which science 











creating for us without turning it powe 
to our own destruction e answer the 
problem is to be found in the deve t 
of the iences of man which wi I f 
that of the sciences of the material world. 
By the sciences of man I mea t tl 
which ct ider his relatior » tt l 
world and his reactions ona I l 
level, but those which draw t the im i- 
tions of the obvious fact that n r ; 
both the world and himself through the 
eter! il light if intelligence a wellia t nh 
the changing images of se e I be inte i- 
re i i » be 
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something essentially superior to the food 
one eats and to the body which responds to 
an externally observable environment. To be 
intelligent means to be possessed of a soul— 
to be spiritually alive—to be able to discover 
the causes of our experience in realities 
which cannot be measured with yardsticks or 
clocks or scales—realities which share in the 
changeless reality of an infinitely perfect 
Being who is the ultimate cause of every- 
thing else.” 
MUST RETURN TO THEOLOGY 


“These sciences of man, capable of elabo- 
ration by reason alone, comprise what we 
know as philosophy. When the conclusions 
of philosophy are fortified and elevated by 
the revealed word of God, they constitute 
the noblest subject of investigation with 
which the mind of man can be concerned, 
and they open up a vision of human dignity 
which transcends the fondest hopes of hu- 
man speculation. Theology, the study of 
God and of God's creation, as God Himself 
has revealed it—this is the proper study of 
mankind. Modern science has rejected the- 
ology, in a vain effort to substitute man for 
God. Only by returning to the study of 
theology in strictest sense can man hope to 
conquer the threat of force which scientific 
progress has made so ominously real. And 
that, my friends, is the significance of this 
chapel. It symbolizes the integration of reli- 
gion, of theology, of the teachings of Christ, 
the Teacher, in the training of students of 
the present and leaders of the future at Mer- 
rimack College.” 

MUST RECOGNIZE GOD 


“The real danger that threatens our Nation 
today is not the possibility of war but the 
growth in men’s minds of the kind of think- 
ing that makes war first possible and then 
inevitable. No two men who respect the 
human dignity in which they both share will 
settle their grievance by resorting to weap- 
ons. Wars among nations give evidence that 
men are still wolves to one another, and that 
both those who rule and those who are ruled, 
have failed to learn the lesson of men’s in- 
herent value as the noblest creature of God 
below the angels. This is the lesson that 
philosophy and theology teaches here at Mer- 
rimack College. It is to these sciences that 
we must look for the inspiration that will 
move men to revolt against the horrors of 
war. Individual men, autonomous and inde- 
pendent in relation to one another, can be 
kept together only by a power that transcends 
them all. Only when God is universally rec- 
ognized and God's law universally obeyed 
can there be agreement among men on the 
principles of social organization and the pol- 
icies of human statesmanship.” 


CATHOLIC FAITH LIVING REALITY 


“My dear Catholic students, this is the 
reason why you mean so much to the mod- 
ern world. You are being taught to restore 
all things to God. You are Catholics by 
conviction; your membership in the church 
is more than an expression of loyalty to your 
ecclesiastical superiors. Your whole life re- 
flects the beauty of God's grace which makes 
you adopted brethren of Christ our Lord; 
your every relation with your fellow men is 
governed by principles of morality which 
God Himself has imposed and which His 
church has infallibly applied. You have 
tremendous power for good, among the mem- 
bers of our own church who are indifferent 
and faithless; among religious men and 
women of other denominations, who need 
the support of your example as perchance 
they waver in their religious beliefs; among 
the millions of those for whom God is either 
a myth or a meaningless symbol, and who 
yield readily to the specious arguments of 
materialistic philosophies merely because 
they have not experienced the persuasive 
reasonableness of faith In God. The cause 
is not yet lost. Precious time is being 
Gained simply because the next war threat- 
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ens to be so devastating, so completely be- 
yond control that even warlike nations 
shrink from provoking it. Let us use these 
next few years to make our Catholic faith a 
living reality in the world, which is so sorely 
in need of God and the redeeming grace of 
Christ our Lord. Let us make our faith 
count in every sphere of our individual 
lives, in every group and government act in 
which we have a due part. Now is the ac- 
ceptable time—tomorrow may be too late. 
For your inspiration I give you this Collegi- 
ate Chapel of Christ the Divine Teacher.” 


Marshall, Warren, and the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing very interesting article, written 
by Roscoe Drummond, which appeared 
in his column Washington, in the April 
24, 1955, issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is deserving of our attention: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
MARSHALL, WARREN, AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Within the decade, two great Americans 
have deliberately, decisively, and patrioti- 
cally put the Presidency outside their reach. 
They are General of Army George C. Mar- 
shall and Chief Justice of the United States 
Earl Warren. They did it because each was 
convinced that he could only perform the 
high national service to which he had been 
called if he put elective politics irrevocably 
aside. Such an act takes great character 
and dedication. 

It was in 1947, with the menacing storm 
of the cold war gathering its full force 
around the world, that President Truman 
appointed General Marshall Secretary of 
State. General Marshall told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that he wished 
to be confirmed only on the unsRatterable 
understanding that he was intent upon serv- 
ing the Nation, not a party, and would never 
enter upon a political career. He took this 
decision because he wanted his service to be 
free from all partisan implication, and him- 
self free from any possible partisan motive. 
It was his first civil appointment in a long 
and distinguished military record. He began 
his Army career at the bottom; he began 
his civil career at the top—and did equally 
well in both. The time will come when his 
great stature will be more popularly appre- 
ciated. 

Earl Warren is a man of the same mettle. 


It came as no surprise to those who know 
him that last week he served notice, un- 
equivocally, that he intended to live out 
his years in service to the Supreme Court. 

No Chief Justice has ever laid aside his 
robe to step into or to step back into the 
arena of party politics. No Chief Justice has 
ever had a presidential nomination so tempt- 
ingly within his possible reach. 

Chief Justice Warren said no. 

He said no for three resplendent reasons: 
(1) Because he cherishes the Supreme Court 
as an independent branch of the Federal 
Government; (2) because he wants to keep 
the Court untouched by partisan politics; 
(3) because he wants to keep the Chief Jus- 
tice totally removed from partisan contro- 
versy in light of the Court's historic, follow- 
up decisions on desegregation which will 
soon be forthcoming. 


There is nothing wrong in having 
bition to be President. 
eral Marshall never did wish elec: 
at any time under any circumsta; 
think he believed that militar, 
should stick to the military. 3 


ce 


Earl Warren did have presidentia) ; 
tions and he might well have been ; 


if he had been the presidential 

put aside all political ambition 
takes greater moral stamina than t 
it. This is why the present Chief 


the vice presidential nominee in 1949 _ 
| 


emerges as one of our great public ser 


From the purely partisan stand 
Warren's withdrawal comes at a part 
interesting juncture in Republi 
affairs. It comes at a paradoxical m 


April 26 


the am. 


I suspect tha: Gey 


Ve Office 


The paradox is that while the recorg o: ; 


Eisenhower administration continu: 
overwhelming public approval, the ke 
can Party is a minority party. 

No more than about 40 percent 
Nation’s voters record themselves as Re 


cans, but fully 70 percent of the Nat 


voters record themselves as Eisenh: 
porters. 


Ow 


Of the 


wer 
There is no evidence yet thai 


& 


Republican Party is repairing this dispar: 


The evidence is to the contrary 
elections last November showed 


that 


party could not hold for more than 2 


the extra voters who were drawn t 
1952 because of General Eisenhower 
mental popularity. 


And now the Gallup poll shows that Re. 


r 
n 


publican voters by substantial margi 


independent voters even more so, wou 


to nominate Mr. Warren if President 
hower does not run. 


But every political writer knows that 
senior Republican professionals would 


a Warren nomination to the last ditc} 
too liberal. 


He’s too much like Eisenh 


The party’s dilemma is that the seni 
publican leaders are out of step with the 


Repubiican voters. 


If the United States Were To Run Out 
on Nationalist China, Its Proved Ally, 
Who Anywhere Will Trust Us Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARK: 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 


S 


ve 


al 


He s 
we 
r Ree 


+} 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, unde 


CG 


E ae ‘ 


e 


y loave 


to extend my remarks, I include the fin: 


article in a series on the Far East b: 
Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, former mii- 
tary governor of Berlin, who has 


4 


«t 


completed the 6 weeks’ observation tou 


of Formosa and the Far East 


lor of New York University. His 


vations and judgments are 


valuable because based not on w: 
thinking but on long experience in cea:- 


ing with Communists: 


EXPECTANT AIR Grips CHIANG's LITTILF ! 


(By Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, U 


(retired) ) 
New York, April 4.—Time Is ru 
on Quemoy, the little Asian island ¥ 
hourglass shape. 


You can feel the air of expectancy as s"er 


helmeted, camouflaged Chinese Nat 
soldiers sight down their automati« 


Gen- 
eral Howley is the present vice chance:- 


Ot 


Y 


across the 2,000 yards of quiet water ' 


island next door and the rugged 
beyond. 


Wealt 


especial! 
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here are Chinese of another hue— 
ey are the enemy. They keep re- 
you with occasional bursts of light 


fire 
. ist foxholes and Communist shells 
eycombed most of the 70 square 
this ugly, brown clay island at the 
Red-held Amoy Harbor. Only 
has escaped. It nestles conven- 
tle behin d a ridge of giant boulders—Just 
Ee Red guns can’t reach it. 
oy is the southern anchor of Chiang 
<'s 200-mile chain of islands blockad- 
Red China coast across the 100-mile 
rom Formosa. 
efended by 50,000 of Chiang’s crack 
t troops against that oft-threat- 
invasion from the mainland only 


1ern anchor is tiny Matsu and its 
lands defended by another 20,000 
It is against Matsu that the 
ts are believed to be preparing 
assault. 
OUT OF OBSCURITY 
Iwo Jima and Tarawa and the other 
that flared from obscurity during 
i War II, Quemoy and Matsu seem des- 
i make history. 
r it is on these offshore islands flush 
the Red coast that the United States 
iit its retreat from communism and 
tand. 
n the Red Chinese doorstep, the de- 
n of communism must begin before 
stroy us. 
rd Formosa and the nearby Pesca- 
no longer enough. We have an- 
1 i to the world that Chiang Kai-shek 
u friend and ally in our common fight 
the Communist menace. 
Nationalists troops on Quemoy and 
u wear the same Nationalist uniforms 
e on Formosa. They, too, are friends 
illfes. 
six-week personal observation tour of the 
East has convinced me that this is the 
, point in our relations with the rest 
world. 
we Americans now allow Chiang Kai- 
k's troops—our allies—to be annihilated 
Quemoy and Matsu, we won’t have a 
left in Asia. All of Asia, I am con- 
i, would go Communist. 
til my visit to the Far East, I was not 
the terrible blow our prestige suf- 
red throughout Asia through our appease- 
{f the Communist enemy in Korea. 


SEEDS OF CYNICISM 


e Korean disaster gave our morale at 
e a terrible blow as well. It planted 
dangerous seeds of national cynicism. 
the interests of our relations with our 
es and our faith in ourselves, we cannot 
ford another withdrawal. We cannot give 
respectability again to men with blood on 
their hands. We cannot endure their insults 
und another propaganda table. 
we do not now live up to our obligations 
the only powerful anti-Communist mili- 
forces in Asia, how can we ask other 
tries to be our trusted allies? 
We must say to the Chinese Reds and to 
‘heir masters in the Kremlin: 
Chiang Kai-shek is our ally. If you strike 
iim you have struck us—on Quemoy, Matsu, 
Formosa or anywhere else.” 
Do we have a choice? If we didn’t want 
‘o help defend Quemoy and Matsu, if we 
*cre not ready to oppose the world Com- 
munist conspiracy anywhere and everywhere, 
‘hen we should not have signed a mutual 
delense pact with Chiang. 
WITHDRAW DEFENSE 


We should have pulled off Formosa and 
“thdrawn our Asian defense line to Pearl 
Harbor, or even San Francisco. 

since my return, I have been asked many 
I I agree with the personal views and 
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beliefs of Chiang Kal-shek. This is beside 
the point. 

I do not consider Chiang’s personal views 
to be any of my business. I do not care 
whether he is a Methodist instead of a 
Buddhist, or whether he eats with chopsticks 
instead of knife and fork. 

The views and beliefs of Chiang Kai-shek 
should be judged today only insofar as they 
affect our foremost and gravest responsi- 
bility: to get rid of the military threat tha 
aims to destroy us from the outside and the 
subversive threat that aims to weaken us 
from within. That threat is communism. 

There is further evidence that Moscow is 
not prepared to back Mao in a shooting war, 
any more than the Red army did in Korea. 
The Soviet we know, work according to a 
long-range timetable. They are cunning and 
realistic in their planning. They may even 
anticipate an occasional reversal. 


Nothing we do to Mao would make the 


Soviets change this long-range plan. Of all 
the enemies we have ever faced, this one 
cares the least about what we say or think 


or even do. The Kremlin has its own special 


pattern for our destruction and intends to 
follow it 
What, then. are the practical steps? What 


should we do? 


STEPS TO FOLLOW 

We must supply encouragement, training, 
and all available weapons, including our tac- 
tical atomic weapons, to our allies who are 
struggling against Soviet threats and domi- 
nation. The place to begin is Formosa, with 
a dedicated leader and a powerful fighting 
force. 

The Sabrejets we have just delivered to 
Chiang should be only the beginning. We 
should provide him with more planes, more 
ships, more of our top military instructors, 
more military supplies and equipment. 

We should support the organization of 
volunteer air units and equip them with our 
newest planes, just as we fought the Japa- 
nese with the famed Flying Tigers before 
Pearl Harbor. 

TERMS FOR MAO 


The surest way to settle this matter is to 
announce to the world the absolute mini- 
mum conditions under which we could rec- 
ognize the Red regime. Those terms should 
be: 

1. That Mao resign as head of the govern- 
ment. 

2. That the Peiping regime agree to free 
elections throughout China under interna- 
tional supervision. 

3. That the Communists free immediately 
all United States prisoners and that they pay 
in full for the thousands of lives and the 
billions of dollars damage their volunteers 
cost us in Korea. 

4. That the Chinese Reds turn over to in- 
ternational] tribunals all war criminals guilty 
of atrocities and acts against humanity, par- 
ticularly in Korea. 

TIME IS NOW 


Now is the time to hasten the destruction 
of the Communist regime in China, while it 
is still too weak and internally rotten to 
rally support. 

I am convinced that the fall of Mao would 
set the pattern for the collapse of other 
fiimsy Communist regimes, in North Korea, 
Indochina, the Balkans, and the Baltic. 

The Communist house of cards can col- 
lapse all the way back to the Soviet borders, 
and even within Russia itself. 

This is not just wishful thinking; i¢ is 
feasible and possible; if we recognize our 
great opportunity and seize it. But if we 
permit the Communists to gain equality 
with us, there will be no peace on earth. 

NEED NOT DESTROY 


In that event, we may find ourselves con- 
fronted with the situation described by a 
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retiring American ambassador who predicted 

gloomily ; 

“We will give up our way of life be e 
we will not be willing to destroy the world 
and the Soviet Union will be willing to de- 
stroy it.” 

I don’t buy that. There ts still time for 
us to win without the world being destroyed 

Formosa can be our great opportunity 
peace But we must stop conf ising th 
who sincerely would be our es. We m 
recognize them and help them 

We must above all, lead with stre i 
and determination, not weakness and 


vacillation, 





Israel Asks Urgent Security Council 


Meeting — Intolerable 
Egyptian Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
follewing news item which appeared in 
the April 6, 1955, issue of Israel Digest 
IsRAEL ASKS URGENT Securiry Councrm MEEr- 

ING—INTOLERABLE SITUATION ON EGYPTIAN 

BORDER 

UNITED NATIONS, New YorK.—Israel this 
week requested an urgent meeting of the 
Security Council to discuss the mounting toll 
of attacks by Egyptian regular and irregular 
forces in the border area. 

Ambassador Abba Eban, Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Israel to the United Nations, 
addressed the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council on April 4 

“I have the honor, on instructions from 
my government, to submit the following 
complaint for consideration by the Security 
Council at an urgent meeting: 

“Complaint by Israel against Egypt con- 
cerning: 

“Repeated attacks by Egyptian regular and 
irregular armed forces and by armed ma- 
rauders from Egyptian-controlled territory 
against Israel armed forces and civilian lives 
and property in Israel, to the danger of the 
peace and security of the area and in viola- 
tion of the general armistice agreement and 
the resolutions of the Security Council, with 
special reference to: 

“1. The armed assault at Patish on March 
24, 1955 (S/3376); 

“2. Repeated attacks by mining and gun- 
fire on Israel Army units patrolling the Is- 
rael-Egyptian border at the Gaza strip be- 
tween March 26 and April 3, 1955 

“In the 10 days which have elapsed since 
the assault by armed Egyptian marauders on 
a wedding party at Patish on March 24 
which was condemned by the Mixed Armi 
tice Commission on March 27 as a brutal 
and murderous act of aggression, another 
15 incidents of a particularly serious nature 
have occurred on the border between Israel! 
and the Egyptian-controled Gaza strip 
Most of these have taken the character of 
well-planned attacks on mobile Israel pa- 
trols by means of land mines laid in Israel 
territory followed by fire from fixed Egyp- 
tian army positions. Two such attacks in 
the neighborhood of Kisufim, on March 12 
and March 19, were subsequently condemned 
in strong terms by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, which noted the aggravation of the 
situation caused by Egypt's continued non- 
compliance with her obligations under the 


Situation on 
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: tice spreement The rulings of the 
fixed Armistice Commission, however, have 

no efiect whatsoever on the Egyptian 
ithorities, with the result that the last week 

witnessed a mounting tide of such at- 
culminating in a violent assault on an 
1y patrol near Nahal Oz and on the 
ri Nahal Oz itself on April 3, in 
ich 2 Israeli soldiers were killed and 16 


j 


i ar 


mn 
f 
i 


inded 
“A list 
“7. On March 26 an Israel patrol north- 
f Nirim was attacked by automatic 
and rifle fire from Egyptian positions. The 
returned the fire. The exchange of 

re continued for 1'4 hours. 

2. On March 26 Egyptian marauders at- 
t ked an Israel patrol southeast of the de- 
milit In the exchange 
of fire 1 soldier was wounded. 

“3. On March 27 4 Egyptian soldiers from 
the Gaza strip penetrated into Israel terri- 
tory north of Sheikh Nabhan. An Israel 
patrol drove them back across the border. 

“4. On March 27 an Israel -patrol in the 
vicinity of Nitzana was attacked by a group 
of armed infiltrators. When the patro)] re- 
turned fire, fire was opened upon it from 
an Egyptian position across the border. 

“5. On March 27 an Israeli soldier was 
wounded in a clash with an armed group of 
marauders near Be'eri. 

“6. On March 28 an Israeli army command 
was blown up by a land mine west of 
Two Israeli soldiers were wounded, 
one of whom died later. Egypt was con- 
demned by the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion on March 31. The Commission noted 
with great concern that, despite Egypt's ob- 
ligations under the general armistice agree- 
ment and previous Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission decisions the reported Egyptian at- 
tacks against Israel had not ceased. The 
Armistice Commission called upon Egypt to 
terminate such attacks, 

“7. On March 28, at noon, an Israel patrol 
in the vicinity of Kissufim was attacked by 
fire from an Egyptian position across the 
demarcation line 

“8. On March 28, in the afternoon, Egyp- 
tian positions attacked with automatic fire 
an Israel patrol southwest of Kissufim in 
Israel territory. The patrol did not return 
the fire. 

“9. One March 80 an Israel patrol in the 
vicinity of Bikeat Abu Arif encountered 
armed marauders preparing to place a land 
mine under cover of armed Egyptians across 
the demarcation line. The marauders opened 
fire on the patrol. At the same time an 
Egyptian Army position opened mortar fire. 
The Israeli patrol returned fire and forced 
the marauders to retreat across the border. 

“10. On March $1 an Israel Army com- 
mand car was blown up by Egyptian raiders 
north of Sheikh Nabhan. 

“11. On March 31 an Israel command car 
struck a demolition nail placed by marauders 
on the road near Nahal Oz. 

“12. On April 1 an Asrael Army command 
car was blown up and damaged by a land 
mine north of Kissufim. One Israeli soldier 
was injured. Following the explosion an 
Fgyptian Army position opened fire on the 
Israel patrol. 

“13. On April 1 an Israel patrol chased 
Away an Egyptian marauder digging a place- 
ment for a land mine on a road west of 
Nir Yitzhak. 

“14. On April 2 an Israel command car was 
blown up by a land mine near Nahal Oz. 
Five Israeli soldiers were injured. After the 
explosion three Egyptian Army positions 
directed mortar, machinegun and rifie fire 
at the wreckage wounding another Israel 
soldier. Only after returning fire were the 
Israelies able to reach the wounded and 
administer first aid. 

“15. On April 3, at approximately 1730 
hours, machinegun fire was opened on an 


cks since March 26 


of the atta 


itrol 


rized zone of Nitzana 


car 
Nirim 


Israel patrol consisting of $3 command cars 
in Israel territroy, from 2 Egyptian Army 
positions, at MR 10431016 and MR 10131013. 
Israel reinforceemnts, sent to extricate the 
patrol, were subjected to heavy Egyptian fire. 
The Egyptians directed mortar fire against 
the Israel units and against the village of 
Nahal Oz. As the heavy Egyptian shelling 
made withdrawal impossible, and casualties 
on the open ground were mounting, the 
Israel unit commander was forced to ad- 
vance upon the Egyptian post with armored 
cars. The exchange of fire lasted till 1905 
hours. Israeli casualties were 2 soldiers 
killed and 16 wounded, 4 of them seriously. 

“My Government has instructed me to lay 
the details of these incidents before the 
Security Council, and to seek relief from 
the intolerable situation created by this con- 
tinued and purposeful Egyptian aggression 
against Israel. 

“I have the honor to request that this 
letter be circulated to all the members of 
the Security Council.” 


Delaware River Channel Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article relative to the deepening 
of the Delaware River Channel from 
Philadelphia to Trenton: 

{From the Marine News of April 1955] 

AS THE DELAWARE GOES 


The last Congress authorized the deepen- 
ing of the existing channel in the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia, Pa., to Trenton, 
N. J. In authorizing this channel improve- 
ment, the Congress turned down the specific 
request of the Bureau of the Budget that 
local interests should be required to con- 
tribute to the cost of the project. 

However, contrary to the expressed wishes 
of the Congress, the current Budget message 
proposes only a supplemental request for 
funds to start the deepening of this channel 
after local interests agree to a contribution 
of at least $18 million. 

At a press conference on January 19, the 
President endorsed the proposal that local 
interests should share the cost of major Fed- 
eral waterway improvements—such as the 
Delaware River—as a new national policy. 
The President emphasized that he would not 
specify whether the new policy should be 
achieved through tolls on shipping, by direct 
local contribution, or some other method. 

As every reader of Marine News knows, any 
toll or share-the-cost program would reverse 
the historic policy established in the found- 
ing days of our country: That the Federal 
Government assumes full responsibility for 
developing and maintaining our major navi- 
gable waterways and that our waterways 
should be free to the use of all commerce. 

It is along these lines that the Delaware 
River port area’s campaign for an improved 
channel has developed into a national issue, 
a fight in behalf of all waterway interests 
to sustain the historic policy of Federal re- 
sponsibility for the development and im- 
provement of our Nation's navigable water- 
ways. 

This campaign centers today on legislation 
introduced in Congress to appropriate $25 
million for the first year of work on this 
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project recommended by the 
neers. 

In support of this legislatior 
Executive Committee for the In 
and Development of the Phila: 
Area through its chairman, Har: 
has called on all waterways inter. 
port the Delaware River Channe] 
the Appropriations Committee 
and the Senate to assure the co: 
full Federal responsibility for 1 
ment and development of the N; 
gable waterways. 

The Marine News supports t 
concerted action in the belief 
maintain an interest in the fu 
Nation's waterways owe unqualit 
to the principles for which those 
ware River area are fighting. 

True, the battle is being wag: 
Delaware, but the results wil! 
reaching effects on all our wate: 

Because of the overall impli 
then, ceases to exist as a local i 
the outcome rests the future of t 
waterway projects across the 
breadth of this Nation. 

Should the false doctrine of uss 


local participation prevail on the Dp 


it could—and make no mistak¢ 
then be applied on all our water: 
our harbors, from the Great Lak 
gulf, and the Atlantic to the P: 


It is because of this that all » y 
interests must pick up the challengs 


in this instance— 
As the Delaware goes, 80 go the 
waterways. 


x 
¥ 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of A 


1955] 


Harbor IMPROVEMENT IS ONE Feprnal 


THAT Has Pap OFF 


The administration 
clude in this year’s budget an appr 
for a deep-water channel in the 
River above Philadelphia as far as 
a 


has declined 


unless the project includes a st 


tion that “local interests’ must assun 


of the cost. 

The total sum involved in drec 
channel to 40 feet as far as Morri: 
and 35 feet from there to Trenton 
$91 million. 


It is estimated that ¢1 


QR 


of this amount represents half the diffe: 


between a 35-foot channel and 


( 


would permit large ocean-going shi; 


load ore at dockside. 
Engineers argue, this is a “local be: 


né 


Therefore, the 


efit 


should not be a charge on the Federa 


Although the “local interests” are 


cifically mentioned, various staten 


administration spokesmen 


below Trenton, is meant. 


In his press conference of January 19. t! 
President supported this position, adding 


l 


} 


indicat. 
United States Steel Corp., whose huge ! 
Fairless plant is located om the river just 


it was a new policy, he thought it sh 


have been considered long ago. 


Although the principle of local part 
tion in large public improvements in\ 


Federal expenditures is a sound one, harhcr 


not 


maintenance and improvement 
happy place to apply it. Unlike pri 


are 


road or hospital or school construct 
maintenance and improvement of ! 
rivers and harbors have been an ex 
Federal concern since the foundation 


Republic. 
It was precisely the question ¢ 


commerce and navigation—over which 


¢ 


original Confederation had no contre! 
led to the movement for the Consti! 


Convention of 1787. 


In the end, the Stites 


renounced the right to collect import aul‘ 


ceding that source of revenue to 


Federal Government, which in turn 


bidden (art. I, sec. 9, par. 6) to dis 
among the ports of the several S! 


the né 


te 


was } 





and improvement of harbors, 
the War Department, have 
en carried out at Federal ex- 
ir as deep-water channels are 
That would be no reason for 
the policy, if it were wrong or 
irdensome. But the reverse is 
ite ports and channels are not 
it a gilt-edged investment. In 
rbors along the Delaware, the 
ernment, during the last 15 
lected over $14 for every dollar 
pment. 
it, for the moment, a 40-foot 
be represented as a benefit to 
Steel, although other plants 
ver would benefit, too. But that 
suld have been advanced at any 
st 168 years against any of the 
that line the shores of our great 
record of American enterprise 
iat Opportunities to locate on an 
iterway are seldom neglected. It 
to impose the cost of creating 
the first user. 
yonsibility of the Federal Govern- 
y case, does not go beyond the 
pening and clearing channels. A 
harbor, obviously, is much more 
1 waterway. Local interests pro- 
i always have provided piers, rail 
loading and unloading facili- 
1ighways, police, and all the other 
at go into the complex of serv- 
make a port. Without them the 
ral revenues from customs could 
> been available. 
is due residents of the upper 
who view with alarm the inevi- 
isformation of river bank from 
residence and recreation areas 
m industrial and commercial areas, 
not debating the issue of whether 
ular project is necessary but, if 
1 or any similar one is to be deep- 
re would seem to be no valid reason 
re the policy, buttressed by specific 
tional mention, which makes chan- 
4 Federal concern, 
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if DETAWARE Port AREA: ITS ECONOMY AND 
1 CONGRESSIONALLY AUTHORIZED IM- 
EMENT OF ITS SHIPPING CHANNEL 


Delaware is one of the world’s great 
| harbors. Already it is the leading 
he United States in the handling of 
nnage. And it stands second only 
York in total waterborne commerce. 
irbor, the Delaware reaches from the 
ea at Cape May, N. J.-Cape Henlopen, 
rth to Morrisville, Pa.-Trenton, N. J., 
e of 132 protected miles. But, as a 
iss international seaport capable of 
, all types of cargo vessels, the har- 
t potential has been only partly real- 
ecause its 40-foot channel ends 
at the southern edge of Philadel- 
aves 37 miles at the upper end of 
rin urgent need of modernization 
vement. (Seventeen of these miles 
igh Philadelphia.) 

Congress of the United States, tn 
1954, recognized the urgency of this 
1en it passed legislation authorizing 
pening of the upper Delaware. And it 
recognized that this harbor improve- 
ild be the full responsibility of the 
Government in the national interest 
Keeping with long-prevailing national 
The bill carrying the authorization 
ed into law on September 3, 1954. 
‘tion is now before the 84th Con- 
‘o appropriate funds to begin the chan- 
seepening. The ratio of benefits from 
il ect to the cost of it will be almost 
0 1 (1.93 to 1.00). 

‘RONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


deepening of the upper Delaware has 
igly recommended by the Corps of 
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Engineers and has been endorsed at every 
level of the Federal Government concerned 
with responsibility for such an improvement. 

The present Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
S. D. Sturgis, Jr., has officially appraised the 
improvement of the Delaware Estuarial Har- 
bor this way: 

“The present impetus of the national de- 
fense program, the accelerated demands of 
defense and civilian needs, and the strategic 
location of the Trenton-Philadelphia-Cam- 
den area with respect to sources of mate- 
rials and labor and markets for processed 
goods, together with the definite possibility 
of increasing the national wealth in this 
highly industrialized area, now combine to 
require further modernization of the water- 
way.” 

The United States Bureau of the Budget 
has described the projected 40-foot channel 
as “the only satisfactory solution” and has 
advocated that the project be carried out as 
a single undertaking in the interest of con- 
struction and transportation economles. 

Similar endorsements have come from the 
immediate past Chief of Engineers, the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
North Atlantic Division engineer, three suc- 
cessive Philadelphia district engineers, State 
and local officials, civic groups, labor unions, 
newspapers, and the citizenry of the Dela- 
ware Port area. 

DETAILS OF THE AUTHORIZED IMPROVEMENT 


As recommended by the Corps of Engineers 
and authorized by the 84th Congress, the 
Delaware shipping channel would be dredged 
to 40 feet for 32 miles upstream from the 
southern limits of Philadelphia to Newbold 
Island and to a depth of 35 feet from there to 
Trenton Marine Terminal, a distance of 5.5 
miles. (Depths of 25 to 37 feet were provided 
by past authorizations.) 

In authorizing this channel improvement, 
the last session of Congress debated and re- 
jected an unprecedented administrative pro- 
posal that local interests make a large cash 
contribution (of at least $18 million) to the 
cost of improving a seaport of established 
and long-proven national and international 
importance. 

That same proposal, however, has been 
advanced again by the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, contrary to the 
clearly expressed wishes of Congress. Again, 
the Joint Executive Committee is asking 
Congress to uphold the historic congressional 
position that the development and mainte- 
nance of our waterways of demonstrable eco- 
nomic and military importance is, and should 
remain, a Federal responsibility. 


A BULWARK OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


The diversified industrial power of the 
Delaware port area—and the highly visible 
potential for greater industrial and mari- 
time activity—constitute an important bul- 
wark of the Nation’s security. That is so 
because much of this well-balanced indus- 
trial capacity is equipped for military pro- 
duction. 

The Delaware Harbor is protected by a 
bastion of land extending for as much as 60 
miles back from the coast line. It is a 
natural fortress for protected loading of sup- 
plies and embarkation of military personnel 
in the event of a national emergency. The 
Delaware breakwater where the bay meets 
the Atlantic Ocean, plus almost 100 miles of 
deep water to Philadelphia, and the projected 
deep channel to Trenton are impediments 
against penetration by enemy warships and 
underseas craft. During World War II, the 
port facilities of greater Philadelphia alone 
handled 15 to 20 percent of all the goods 
shipped in and out of the United States. 

The Delaware offers, in fact, a higher guar- 
anty of security than any other port in the 
Nation. 

Another great advantage to national secu- 
rity offered by the Delaware port area is the 
dispersed industrial construction that has 
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THE ECONOMIC PICTURE IN BROAD STROKES 





‘he Delaware has constituted an impor- 
tant seaport for domestic and foreign com- 
merce for more than 300 vears. mg its 
shores have grown dozens of important 


cities—such as Philadelphia, Wilmingt 
Camden, Trenton, and Chester—and 
dreds of thriving enterprises representing 87 
percent of all the official categories 


on, 


hnune 


of Amere- 


ican business and industry, 

The 14 counties in 3 States (Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware) that form the 
Delaware port area will yield the Federal 
Government in taxes during the next fiscal 
year more than any of 40 whole State Fed- 


eral tax revenues from those 
fiscal 1956 will total an 
000,000. That supplies a new and graphic 
measure of the economic importance and 
potency of the area flanking the harbor, 


14 counties for 
estimated $2,100,< 


In this same compact area, 88,000 business 
and industrial es 
And business is 


tablishments 
growing in the faster 
than in almost any other section of the 
country. This is attested by the fact that 
industrial construction in Philadelphia and 
seven adjacent counties of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey ran 12 percent above the natione 
wide average in 1954. 


are situated, 


area 


Three-quarters of the way through 1954, 
the Delaware port area surpassed New York 
in tonnage of imports—22.4 million tons for 
this port area in the first 9 mo 
year to 21.01 million tons for New York 





The value of imports and exports handled 
{n the Greater Philadelphia 
recently calculated at more than $1 billion 
@® year. It was estimated that more than 
14,000 workers in just Philadelphia and 4 
peripheral counties of Penns: e di- 
rectly dependent on export 
livelihoods. And a total of 341,000 workers 
were found to be employed in firms engaged 
wholly or partly in import-export trade 


port area Was 





lvania wer 


sales for their 





Customs collections in this area (totaling 


over $2 billion since 1874) have averaged 
$45.75 million annually for the last 5 years 
While it has never been suggested, nor will 
it be, that customs revenues be committed 


to waterway 
area where they are collected, the plain fact 
is that the total estimated cost of deepening 
the Delaware (approximately $91.4 million) 
is the l fl 2 y 


eaulivaient or lI ; than 2 years’ Cus- 


improvements within the port 
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ladelphia district 
growth that has taken place 
Delaware Harbor, there is a striking 
which is directly tied to channel 
w Philadelphia, where a 40-foot 
ject has existed many years, 
all types and sizes have located 
edge. Desirable sites for fur- 

are steadi diminishing. 
( Philadelphia, however, 
ly authorized channel 
"25 feet, the economy 
jominantly agricultural. 
the Delaware Harbor 
area of Opportunity as the 
for creating more commerce, 
ry, more jobs—more production 
id services to help carry the Ameri- 
to the goal of healthy economic 
ind higher standard of 


by the Pre: the 
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for 


iving— 


United 


ident of 


Jerusalem’s University Is Reborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ss 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the following article written by 

farry Gilroy, correspondent for the New 
York Times in Israel, is of universal 
interest. Mr. Gilroy has watched the 
rebuilding of the University of Jeru- 
salem. The American Friends of the 
Hebrev’ University has done much to 
bring this worthwhile project to fruition. 

The article follows: 

JERUSALEM'S UNIVERSITY IS REBORN 
(By Harry Gilroy) 

JenvusaALEM.—Thirty years ago on Friday 
the Right Honorable Earl of Balfour spoke 
to 7,000 persons on Mount Scopus. A little 
stooped with 76 years, silver-haired, 
robed in Cambridge scarlet, the former 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
seemed to many like an Old Testament 
prophet. Ending his address, he paused, 
Jooked over his quietly attentive audience, 
then announced: 

“With supreme confidence in its future, I 
now declare the University of Jerusalem to 
be open.” 

During the next 22 years the building of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem con- 
tinued along the sharp crest of Scopus. The 
buildings were beautiful, spacious and well 
equipped, and there was an invaluable li- 
1 ‘ f 500,000 volumes. From every window 

>; world famous—eastward to the 
untains of Moab and to Gilgal, 
Israelis crossed the Jordan into the 

3,400 years ago, westward to Jerusa- 

m which they were scattered in 70 


his 


the \ 


n in 1948 came a terrible blow “he 
conflict that swelled into the Arab-Israeli 
war raged for months around Scopus. Stu- 
guarded the ramparts on the ri 
ty members steadfastly traveled throug] 
to their classroom On one 
a Scopus-bound bus convoy was 
and raked with bullets. 
and staff members 
university and the affiliated Roths- 
child Hadassah Hospital were slaughtered. 
There: the United Nations established a 
demilitarized zone around the university to 
save it from destruction by Arab guns. 
Ever since then the great buildings have 
etood on the northeast skyline of Jerusalem 
ghost castles. Israeli police and a care- 


caent 


set afire, 
: -seven teachers 
of the 


{ter 


like 


But they are de- 
the university community. It is a 
stabs the heart, especially for 

se men and women only a mile away who 
toiled on the heights in the name of uni- 
versal knowledge. 

Yet nothing could have so justified Lord 
Balfour’s supreme confidence as the way in 
which the university bore the blow. It has 
lived in makeshift halls within the new 
Jerusalem. Now, on a stony little ridge in- 
side the Israeli sector of the city, the first 

cture hall of a new campus almost com- 

Seven other buildings are going up 

; of a new academic city. This 

board of governors will visit the 

and briefiy mark the university’s 
beginning. 

Foreign observers are impressed by this 
tenacious vitality. After the convoy slaugh- 
ter there was heavy pressure to move to the 
safer locale of the Mediterranean shore. Yet 
the university has stayed in Jerusalem and 
€ 
g 
I 


e occupy them. 


t that 
it Lhat 


xpanded despite its cramped quarters. 
something spiritual, it seems to outsiders, 
nust be the force within this vitality 

The university seems to thrive on disloca- 
tion and compression. When it came down 
from Scopus it had an enrollment of 870, 
and 190 teachers. There were two faculties, 
which gave degrees in the humanities and 
in science. This year there are 3,200 stu- 
cents, more than 300 research workers, 500 
teachers, and 6 faculties. The new faculties 
are a whole university in themselves—social 
eciences, medicine, agriculture, and iaw—and 
there are also new schools of education, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy. 

Apart from engineering, which is left in the 
capable hands of the Israeli Institute of 
Technology in Haifa, the university now pro- 
vides the fields of study offered at other big 
centers of learning. In one way it is unique; 
it conducts its education in Hebrew. “There 
is a great difference between Isaiah and 
microbiology,’’ Balfour observed, in speculat- 
ing whether the language of poetry could 
cope with terms of modern scholarship. Yet 
professors who 30 years ago had to learn 
Hebrew before they could begin to teach here 
have turned the biblical language into a 
felicitous medium of modern thought. 

There are students at the university from 
40 countries. Nearly every land that has 
contributed its victims of religious prejudices 
to Israel's growth is represented. There are 
blondes and brunettes, the pale faces of 
Northern Europe and the coffee-colored faces 
of the Middle East. But there is no splitting 
into groups of origin—they impart a wonder- 
ful feeling of one healthy family. The basic 
factor is the linguistic feat that has given 
them from the Bible a common voice in place 
of the babel of tongues which marked the 
coming of their parents to this country a few 
years ago. 

The life the students lead is, nevertheless, 
all confusion and rush. Its basic purpose 
is to educate the largest possilbe number of 
young Israelis to be the future intellectual 
leaders of the nation. The circumstances 
under which this is done strike the onlooker 
as bizarre. 

The present campus (not the new one 
being developed) is all over new Jerusalem— 
a community mostly built in the last 50 
that has an air of age because it is 
made of stone. Facades are handsome, but 
some of the interiors are as cheerless as 
tombs. The one proper instruction building 
rented by the university is Terra Sancta 
College. Here the Franciscan order formerly 
ran a preparatory school for Arab boys, so on 
the roof of this Hebrew university center 
is a silvered, haloed statute of the Virgin 
Mary. 

In the medical building, close to the 
Jordanian old city, Prof. Saul Adler, a world- 
renowned parasitologist, is asked if some vital 
research is going on in his laboratory. He 


‘oS 


years 


smiles—“This is a time f 
White-gowned students are 
closely in the laboratory that 
they do not bowl over all the 
Out on the streets students hur: 
On inquiry one learns that they 
to get to class ahead of time be 
are not enough seats to go around 

The student dormitories 
Barracks, former quarters of Bri 
They look out over the 
land, and they have few amenitic 

Many of the students are maz 
with the student’s wife about tl 
lead. He is away all the time, eit 
university or working at odd job 
the 2 of them and their smal] , 
She has a joke to fit the occasion 
student whose wife says she might a 
a divorce since she never sees hi 
entitled to a divorce, he agre¢ 
sorry that he simply can’t take 
go with her to the rabbinical cou 

These students look quite like 
undergraduates and they dress son 
Same. One difference is that 
they wear are not designed to 1 
clothes—when they look that way 
old clothes. Another difference 
small percentage wear the skull ca; 
doxy. The girls rarely use maki 
glamour is as rare about the uw 
Cadillac station wagons. Most of 
people are at the university by 
sonal sacrifices of their parents, 
must pinch every pruta. 

Student life is completely u 
American collegiate scene in the 
fiirtations. A girl sits down next 
in the library and he never lift 
let alone proposes a date. A girl: 
carried by the girl. There is no ; 
as couples strolling arm in arm. 

The only general social club the 
have is the B’nai B'rith Hille) | 
House, run by Rabbi Maurice Px 
Chicago. There students hear rs 
certs and lectures. (The major 
classical music.) Recently Rabbi 
staged 4 lectures on the philosophy 
ism—against the advice of th 
thought that no one would attend 
on religion—and 150 students and } 
came each time. 

Student social life, otherwise, 1: 
mostly on a political basis. E 
political party—ranging from 
through bourgeois to labor and th 
extreme left wing—puts up a li 
dates for the students’ organizati 
handles scholarships, jobs, housi1 
usual campus activities. Unde 
seek social relaxation in their pa! 
not quite as if a Columbia boy wer« 
his evenings playing chess in Tam 
but something like it. 

Each year the students organizat 
a strike against the university. O 
istrative official describes it as a 
serves to draw the student comn 
gether. This year the students st 
from the first week of the term 
against fees. There was much d 
tion after the strike; the med 
voted to leave the student organi: 
there are signs the party system 
the way out. 

It might be thought that the 
would be tense because they are 
of the Arab world. If they are t! 
reveal this to their elders. Most 
one thing, have done military ser 
boys have known the tensions o! 
patrols and the girls have toiled wi 
grants over problems of settlen 
Another factor is that Jerusalen 
of the presence of the Government 
acter of the people and the near 
border—is the calmest town in I 

What is the essential spirit of t 
sity? It comes from many thin 


are 


adjacent 


ic 








n best be identified by going 
tterances of the inaugural day 


1 


i 


ening prayer the Palestinian Chief 
1am I, Kook voiced a hope that 
e minds of many in the audience. 
that at last would come true the 
Isaiah: “Out of Zion shall go 
y and the word of the Lord from 


Bialik, chief poet of Zionism, voiced 
ispiration. He said: “Knowing 
wisdom draws from all people, we 
wide the gates and windows of 
ite in all directions to admit all 
ind sublime thought which has 
ind is being created by the mind 


ily, there existed a conflict be- 
e two conceptions. Could a uni- 
ievoted to Judaism also apply itself 
ersal knowledge? In a measure, & 
ver these ideas did develop between 
men who shaped the university. 
vere Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the Rus- 
chemist and leader of World Zion- 
, became Israel's first President, and 
Judah L. Magnes, the American-born 
Weizmann, who had influenced Lord 
to issue the Jewish homeland dec- 
rave the university a symbolic start 
foundation stones in 1918, soon 
e British troops took Jerusalem from 
ks. But until the inaugural in 1925 
only a gesture. Dr. Magnes, a 
Oakland, Calif., came to Palestine 
ifter making the hard choice of giv- 
ip an American career that included 
tinctions as being the senior rabbi of 
Emanu-El in New York. In Jerusa- 
e plunged into the work of creating the 
His first great service was rais- 

h of the money for its buildings. 
eizmann became the president of 
versity’s board of governors. Dr. 
became its chancellor, the actual ad- 
r. “Weizmann would have estab- 
1 great research center of science,” a 
of the university family said re- 
“Magnes would have done the same 
ym and the humanities. Together, 

.de a university.” 

But in the university today has the harmo- 
fusion been achieved? A_ professor 
watched the whole development of 
iversity says it has not. The uni- 
1s not attained a harmony, as he sees 
rather tolerance. No one inquires 
1 professor's belief in Judaism nor asks 
where he stands on the claims of religion and 


Dr. W 


> 


two architects of the university 

ed in another way. Dr. Weizmann saw 
in essential part of the “Nationalist 
" The Magnes view was, to use 
Weizmann's expression, @ romantic no- 
‘bout “a great center of Hebrew learn- 
i literature.” Fortunately, both views 
ed when it came to raising money for the 


ance 


Magnes took the American, Felix War- 

to Mount Scopus. They spoke of the 

h wisdom that could arise if Judiasm 

idied in such surroundings. Mr. and 

Warburg started off the Institute of 

1 Studies with $500,000. The American 

i Physicians Committee began the In- 

{ Chemistry and Microbiology and 

i ntributed money and skill to the 

if Medicine. The members of Hadas- 

the American women’s Zionist group, 

1 beautiful hospital and nurses’ train- 

ol. From 1925 onward the American 

nds of Hebrew University have channeled 

1 a flow of gifts that for many years more 

n 60 percent of the university's budget 
¥as covered by American funds. 

Americans may ask just why this struggling 

ity should be regarded as a source of 

ment for Judaism and humanity. 

1ay Know that anyone who stands 


Dr My 


awhile on the austere, theatrically lighted 
Judean hills becomes full of poetic imagin- 
ings. But there is something more real than 
that, something connected with studying the 
Bible and the Talmud in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in the land from which these rich 
cultural growths took their substance. 

The university’s president, Prof. Benjamin 
Mazar (formerly Maisler) speaks of this 
from experience. Born in Russia, he studied 
at the Universities of Berlin and Giessin, and 
came to Palestine in 1928. He is a noted 
archaeologist and historian. 

“I studied the history and languages of this 
region in Germany,” he said recently. “Also 
the Bible at a theological institute. But 
it was all a study of an ancient language 
without the light which comes from famil- 
iarity with the language and the land and 
the stories of the past that we learn here 
every day from archeology and _ other 
sciences.” 

As an example of what is accomplished, 
he showed the first two volumes which he 
and other scholars have produced of the 
Encyclopoedia Biblica. Every reference in 
the Bible is treated by the full concentra- 
tion of the university's scholarship. The 
work of the Institute of Jewish Studies, Pro- 
fessor Mazar said, is the pride of the uni- 
versity. There is also great satisfaction 
about the leading part which the university 
plays in solving such practical problems of 
the country as where to find more water or 
how to make the basic fuel of an atomic pile 
from the Negev phosphates. 

Next fall part of the university will move 
to the new campus. A year later, when the 
library will be ready, the university prcper 
can move. Students’ quarters will go up 
and social gathering places, as well as all 
the needed academic structures for a univer- 
sity population of 10,000. 

“We have the right students for the fu- 
ture,”’ Professor Mazar said. “I see them 
as not so interested in politics as their prede- 
cessors were, more devoted to books. I be- 
lieve they're the best students in the history 
of the university.” And he added, “They 
have a sense of creating. That is the most 
important of all—the sense of creating.” 

Here, it suddenly becomes plain, is the 
ultimate explanation of the tenacious vitality 
that has so impressed foreign observers, and 
that has resulted in the second beginning 
after the Mount Scopus catastrophe. ‘The 
university—its administrators, professors, 
students, and the friends who support it— 
has been and continues to be imbued with 
the spirit of creating. 





Page 10 of the New York Times, a Study 


in Contrasts 
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F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, page 
10 of the Monday, April 25, issue of the 
New York Times carries 6 stories. They 
deal with forces that affect our be- 
havior as human beings—economic, re- 
ligious, and engineering. 

The question is, in the days ahead, 
which of the forces will do more to pro- 
mote harmony? Or will it take a strong 
share of all three—economic, religion, 
and engineering—to keep the peace and 
promote progress? 

In story No. 1, reading from left to 
right, on page 10 of the Times, authori- 
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ties are concerned over po 
nent split in West world ec 
Sterling and dollar 
headed for a rift. Dollar competing 
countries like West Gerniany. Belgium, 
and the Netherlands have struggled for 
years to hoist themselves to the level of 
economic strength that enables them to 
participate freely in trade competitio 
with the dollar. Will they be pulled into 
the antidollar system despite dislike of 
everything it implies? The 


ible perma- 


Pound 


appear 


mommy 


countries 





Story con- 
cludes that “there is a strong feeling 
here’—Bonn, Germanv—"“and in other 


West European capitals that verv few 
of the consequences of an American fail- 
ure to join the free world trading svstem 
embodied in GATT'’—General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade are under- 
stood In congressional circles in Wash- 
ington.”’ 

Or will effective peace and progress 
best come as story No. 2 would indicate, 
“Not by great political sermons from the 
pulpit, nor by religious speeches by our 
governors. It will be accomplished when 
you and I as individuals assume this re- 
sponsibility in our own lives.” 

Or will it come, as story No. 3 micht 
indicate, from a spark ignited by any one 
of 100,000 hydrogen-filled balloons carry 
ing bibles behind the Iron Curtain? 

Or does story No. 4 carry the key? 
Satisfy demands for higher pay to meet 
the needs of life? 

Or will it take a new philosophy yet to 
be gleaned from the book of nature that 
might enable us to discover better the 
intentions of God, as Pope Pius appears 
to indicate in story No. 5 when he asserts 
that man is confused and science needs 
a philosophy to explain its discoveries 

Or should we be content, as story No. 
6 might indicate, to clip more and more 
time from our labors? Canadian trains 
speed up; 12 to 14 hours to be cut from 
cross-continent trip? 

For possible interest to the 
under unanimous consent, page 
the New York Times follows 
EUROPE PONDERS UNITED STATES TRADE STAND — 


House, 
10 of 


AUTHORITIES CONCERNED OVER POSSIBLE 
PERMANENT SPLIT OF WESTERN WORLD 
ECONOMY 

(By Michael Hoffman) 

Bonn, Germany, April 24.—The possibilit 
of a permanent split of western world econ- 
omy into 2 rival trade and monetary sys- 
tems is beginning to be taken seriously by 
the highest European trade and monetary 


authorities 

Failure of the United States C 
approve President Eisenhower's pri 
continuing to fix tarif duties by 
tional negotiation and for United State 
herence to the proposed Organization for 
Trade Cooperation would make suc 





h develonp- 


ment almost inevitable, in the opinion of 
many continental and British experts in 
such matters 

There has long been powerful advocacy 
of a European regional monetary trade sys- 
tem, whose essential characteristic would be 
legalization of permanent discrimination 


against United States tr 
dollar in all 


ide and against the 


international transactions. 


Such a system would encompass a sub- 
stantial part of the world, including India, 
the Middle East and most of Africa, where 
currencies are tied to the British pound, 


French or Belgian franc 


SCOPE OF SYSTEM 
ver at least two- 
> traae and nearly 


Such a system would ¢ 


third f all the free worid 
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tem without the 
attractive to 
nd and owners 


t highly pro- 


ntral bankers 
r direction 


of 


f1)) 
successiui 


e been 
adheren¢ 

ul rule 
trade and monetary 
and the principle of ultimate 
ound acceptance of n 
tems I15 


world relation- 
based on 
crimination, 


embodied 
International 


yndi 
of these rule sy 
les of agreement of the 
netary Fund and the other in ] 

nt on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
systems ither is either 


1] or enforceable without 


the Gene! 


re twin and 
other 
of interconnectk between 1 
and national pe lici 


major cu 


trade 
interchange of different 


policie 


Inited States is in the fund system, 
half in the GATT system because 
has never approved the latter 

1al approval of the Organiza 
Cooperation, which is the org 
to administer GATT, would 
in the latter. Congressional rejection of 

OTC would mean that the GATT system 

would never be firmly established This 

would knock flat the vital argument of those 

, pean forces opposing e 

tary re 
These are the terms in which West German 
monetary authorities are discussing the fu- 
ture of trade and monetary developments in 
the West No country in Western Europe 
has more dislike for the notion of a trading 
eystem that excludes the dollar than Western 

Germany. 


‘on- 


put it fully 


onomic and 


gionalism. 


MINISTERS DIVIDED 
Within that Government there 1s a strug- 
gle between ministers who want to abide by 
GATT rules that prohibit discrimination 
against American farm products 
ters who want such discrimination. The 
dominant opinion now is that Germany's 
interest lies in supporting GATT rules. 

But the German i Recent con- 
tacts with the British convince people here 
that the failure of States to join 
OTC would for h Government to 
abandon resistance to forces favoring perma- 
nent antidollar discrimination. 

The pound would inevitably be- 
come the currency around which European 
reg rade and the payments system 

ilt Other countri like West 
Belgium, the Netherlands that 
uggled for years to pull themselves 
the level of economic strength that 
them to participate freely in trade 
ion with the dollar, would be pulled 
antidollar system despite dislike of 
Hing it implies. 


and minis- 


sterling 


There is a strong feeling here and in other 
west European capitals that very few of the 
consequences of an American failure to join 
the tree world trading system embodied in 
GATT are understood in congressional circles 
in Washington. 


CELEBRANTS OF St. GEorGE’s DaY MARCH TO 
CATHEDRAL 
A special service in celebration of St. 
George’s Day was held yesterday in the New 
York Cathedral (St. John the Divine). 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan of the New 
York Protestant Episcopal Diocese ; 
The attendance was 5,000 
The service was arranged by the American 
Order, St. George, Independent 
Daughters and Daughters of St. George 
A parade of 40 organization nd patriotic 
with American and British b 
tailed by rain They were led by the 
Kiltie Band in a re-formed proces- 
inside the cathedral 
Donegan welcomed congrega- 
ermon was by C Edward N. 
B. A. Rundall, British consul 
in tne 
logy was foll 
The national 
and Great Britai1 
by the cathedral organist 
Queen Elizabeth was read. 
Canon West said in his sermon: 
“The world that is to be will be just as 
Christian and just as effective as i ability 
to draw the best from the the 


Sons of 


inners 


shop the 
gen- 
aevovilon 

wed by 


old ar from 


omplished great 

n the pulpit nor by reli- 

hes by our governors. It will be 
hed when you and I as individuals 
ume this responsibility in our own lives.” 


BaLLoons To Carry BIBLES TO REDS 


Apiil 24.—A United 
today first of 


STUTTGART, GERMANY 
States evangelist said 
100,000 hydrogen-filled carry 
Bible pamphiets to Iron Curtain countries 
would be launched tomorrow. Billy James 
Hargis, of Tulsa, Okla., said here the project 
sponsored by the International Council of 
Christian Churches would take 4 or 5 
months, 


£ the 


balloons to 


TEACHERS May STRIKE 

Rome, April 24.—About 50,000 teachers of 
Italy’s state secondary ‘ls today threat- 
ened to begin a 4-dey strike on Wednesday 
unless their demands for higher pay were 
met. 


ITALIAN 


scho 


Pore Pius Asserts Man Is CONFUSED 
ENCE NEEDS A PHILOSOPHY To EXPLAIN 
DISCOVERIES, PONTIFF TELLS ACADEMY 

(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

Rog, April 24.—Pope Pius XII said today 
that present-day man lived in an age of 
monumental scientific development but also 
in one of intellectual confusion and anguish. 
He addressed the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences 

What is needed, he said, is that philosophy 
step into the breach and evolve an overall 
theory of the universe capable of interpret- 
ing and explaining all the facts that science 
discovers. 

The occasion for the Pope's speech was 
afforded by the seating of 14 new academi- 
clans appointed by the Pope. With this ad- 
dition, the membership of the academy, 
which is limited to 70, was brought up to 66. 
The Pope spoke in French. Official transla- 
tions of his address into the principal lan- 
guages of the world were made available by 
the Vatican press service. Summaries of the 
speech in many languages were broadcast by 
the Vatican radio. 


Sci- 


Its 


DOZEN CARDINALS ATTEND 


The meeting addressed by the Pope was 
held in the comparatively small hall of the 
Consistory in the Vatican. About 100 per- 
sons were present. They included a dozen 
cardinals, members of the diplomatic corps 
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accredited to the Hol; 
ians present in Rome and a scor: 
and botanists who are to pa 
scientific symposium in the 

row. 

The Pope spoke for more thar 
It was the longest speech he } 
since his severe illness at the « 
year. Members of his househ 
stood the strain well and was 
fatigued when he returned to 
apartment. 

Throughout his speech the P 
high praise of scientists and fo 
words to describe their mission 
sion confided to you,” he 
among the most noble, for you 
in a sense the discoverers of the 
God. It pertains to you to int 
book of nature, to describe its « 
to draw the consequences theref; 
good of all.” 


See, all the 


DISCUSSES SCIENTISTS’ ROLE 

Near the end of his speech the 
dressed the seientists with ths 
words: “Teach others to behold 
stand and to love the created w 
the admiration of splendors so su 
cause the knee to bend and invite th: 
of men to adoration. Never bet 
aspirations, this trust. Woe to them 
make use of falsely taught science 
men leave the right path. They ars 
to stones placed out of malice on the ry 
the human race; they are obstacles w} 
men stumble in their search for tr 

In the body of his speech the P 
that in any synthesis of all knowlex 
philosophy which with its broad 
states precisely the distinctive traits 
factors, the necessary character of t 
lying principles of unification, the 
source of action, of growth, of mult 
tion, the true unity of the living 

He deplored that science and 
had become separated and descri 
development as detrimental. 


CANADA TRAINS SPEED UP—TWELVE 
TEEN Hours To BE Cur From Cre 
NENT TRIP 
Orrawa, April 24.—Two new tr de- 

signed to cut the surface distance between 

the Canadian east and west coasts left here 
today for Vancouver. 

They represent a $100 million inve 
by the Government-owned Can: 
tional and the privately owned 
Pacific railroads. 

Both trains started for the we 
within hours of each other. With the 
locomotives they are expected to 
running time between Montreal a: 
couver by 12 to 14 hours. 

In other words, passengers who 
treal this afternoon are scheduled 
in Vancouver Wednesday morni 
cuts a whole night off the old sche 

Back in 1886 it took 5% days to re 
Moody, then the western terminu 
® round trip will take only a few h 
time than the l-way journey 69 yea! 


Four- 


S-CONTI- 


ment 
Na- 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTO! 
The Public Printer, under the dir 
the Joint Committee on Printing, 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reim 
expenses of such printing, the cu 
gressional Directory. The money 
from such sales shall be paid int 
ury and accounted for in his annua! 
to Congress, and no sale shall be m 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, | 
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Economic Consultant Sees Dixon-Yates 
Profit of 100 to 200 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I herewith include a letter I have 
received from Mr. Walter von Tresckow, 
400 East 52d Street, New York, who sets 
forth an analysis of the Dixon-Yates 
contract and comparison of Dixon- 
Yates and Von ‘Tresckow proposal. 
Particularly interesting and startling is 
fr. von ‘Tresckow’s assertion that 
Dixon-Yates will earn 100 to 200 per- 
cent on their invested capital instead of 
9 percent as claimed. 

Mr. von Tresckow’s letter follows: 

New YorK, N. Y., April 8, 1955. 

LVIN PRICE, 

ber of Congress, House Office Build- 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Price: Only since the publica- 
the record of the hearings before 


Mr. 


and 13, 1954, have all the amend- 
and pertinent facts of the Dixon- 
contract become available for public 


iiled analysis of the contract, en- 

into by the AEC at the direction of 

the President, brings to light some startling 

facts which are widely at variance with 

stateme made by Dixon-Yates, the AEC 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

A detailed examination of the 
shows 

1. Dixon-Yates indicated that the cost of 
power would be 3.990 miils per kilowatt- 
hour. The actual cost of power will be 5.352 
mills per kilowatt-hour, or 34 percent higher 
than the indicated figure. 

2. Dixon-Yates claimed that their profit 
would be limited to a maximum of $600,000 
per year. The actual profit will be a mini- 
mum of $5 million more per year than the 
claimed minimum and may reach as much 
as $12 million more. 

Dixon-Yates claimed that they would 
ceive no more than a 9-return on their 
vestment; whereas, they will actually 
celve from 100 to 200 percent per year 
turn on their investment. 

This sum is $125 million more for the 
Minimum period of the contract (25 years) 
than claimed by them. 

3. The statement was made by the AEC 
and the Bureau of the Budget that power 
costs under the Dixon-Yates proposal would 
probably be cheaper than under the Von 
Tresckow proposal. 

The actual facts are that the von Tresckow 
Proposal would cost $125 million less and 
that, in addition, Dixon-Yates would make 
4 profit of $125 million more. The difference 
between the two proposals is actually a 
Minimum of $250 million (and could be as 


oo as $400 million) for a contract period 
<0 years, 


record 


re- 
in- 
re- 
re- 


Appendix 


4. Memphi: 1ounced that it will 
build its own generating station if the 
Dixon-Yates plant is built. Under those 
circumstances there would be no market for 
Dixon-Yates power in the western Tennessee 
area of the TVA system. To meet the needs 
of this area is the specific purpose of the 
Dixon-Yates plant 

Even though not 1 kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity is delivered by Dix the 
TVA, the AEC will be required to pay $11,- 
058,800 per year to Dixon-Yates. This 
amount pays for the cost of the plant and a 
profit to the Mis ippi Valley Generating 
Co. 

Before proceeding to give you evi- 
dence in the record to prove the above state- 
ments, we would like to illustrate the great 
importance of small things in this 

Electricity is measured in kilowatt-hours, 
which is a very small unit of measurement. 
Costs per kilowatt-hour are stated in mills, 
which are one-thousandth part of a dollar, 
and fractions of mills. The Dixon-Yates 
costs per kilowatt-hour are stated in the 
customary millionths of a dollar—$0.003990. 
These are also very small units of measure- 
ments. 

However, when these small units of costs 
are used in connection with enormous 
quantities of electricity—5.2 billion kilowatt- 
hours per year—as in the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, they come to mean large amounts of 
money. 

In the Dixon-Yates contract 
thousandth of a dollar (one mill) 
$5 million per year and $125 million for the 
minimum contract period of 25 years. Each 
one-millionth of a dollar becomes $125,000 

This is rather startling, but is easily ver- 
ified on pages 688-9 of the record. In this 
tabulation, Dixon-Yates estimates the total 
cost of power to the AEC to be a little more 
than $20 million per vear. For 25 years this 
would amount to $500 million. 

For ease of calculation, let us call the cost 
figure of 3.990 mills per kilowatt-hour 4 mills. 
Four divided into $500 million is $125 mil- 
lion; this is 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for 
25 years. One mill per kilowatt-hour for 1 
year would be 25 divided into $125 million, or 
$5 million. 


yn-Yates to 


the 


contract. 


each one- 
becomes 


1. DIXON-YATES POWER COSTS WILL BE 
CENT HIGHER THAN STATED 

Dixon-Yates, the AEC and the Bureau of 
the Budget have deliberately misrepresented 
the cost of the power to be delivered by 
Dixon-Yates to the TVA. The claim has been 
made that the cost of power would be 3.990 
mills per kilowatt-hou The actual cost 
will be at least 5.352 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

This is verified simply and easily from the 
set of estimate ided by Dixon-Yates on 
page 688 of the record of the hearings Annual 
Estimated Cost of Power to AEC Over Term 
of Contract, column 3, under plant cost of 
$107,250,000. 

The total cost of power under the Dixon- 
Yates contract is made up of the fixed items 
under the— 

Capacity charge, which amounts 

0. east sotieatic inca 
Tax costs in Arkansas, which 

amounts t 55,150 
And replacement c 551, 600 


34 PER- 


052, 050 


For at 11, 058, 800 


Of a cost per kilowatt-hour of 2.126 mills. 


These amount payable regardless of 
the number of kilowatt-hours produced. 


are 


In addition, there are the amounts payable 
under the energy charge f and variable 
maintenance, which per yea 

Here the rate per kilowatt-hour is fixe 
1.863 mills, but the total under 
heading vary accordi: 
kilowatt-hours produ 

In the € on 
under the h ine, it 
mates of Dixon-yY 
duction of 5.2 b 
year This is a use of 
kilowatts of capacity 

It is known to Dix 
AEC and the Bureau of 
western Tennessee 
60 percent of the cap: 
about 3.2 billion k 

Under the Dixon-Yat 
the capacity charge, tax 
ment costs always ren 
less of the number of ki 
The only thing that va 
under the energy charge 
maintenance), which an 
per kilowatt-hour produce 
The fixed charges to 

under the Dixon-Yate 

tract per year are 

The energy charges are 
mills per kilowatt-hour 
billion kilowatt-houw 


are , 6,00 


fate 


the 


ror 6 tote? of......2.. 


This sum divided by 5.2 billi 
of 3.990 mills per kilowatt 
The energy charge f 
hours would be: 
3.2 billion times 1.863 
Plus fixed charges of 


For a total of__-- 


This sum divided by 3.2 billion gi 
of 5352 mills per kilowatt-hour I 
34 percent more than the 3.990 figure 
What can be said about this i 
Yates misrepresented the facts and 
AEC and the Bureau of the Budget 
disclose all of the pertinent factor 
Congress. 
2. DIXON-YATES WILL EARN 
PERCENT ON THEIR INV! 
OF 9 PERCENT AS CLAIMED 
Dixon-Yates did not a 
facts about the profits th 
der the contract Their 
are limited to a maximum 
per year. 
They conveniently do 
to the fact that the Mi 
erating Co. may be limit 
year in profits, but that thi 
the Dixon-Yates combine 
ally, the Dixon-Yates 
profit of $5 million to $12 m 
addition to the $600,000 wt 
owned subsidiary, the Mi 
Generating Co., will make 
The AEC and the Bure 
must have known thi 
and abetted in the mi 
facts to Congress and 
Since the western Ten: 
can only use 60 percent 
the Dixon-Yates plant, ther 
cent of the capacity which 
their own, also wholly own 
1.863 mills per kilowatt-h 
owned subsidiarie ar 


combine 


Arka 
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Power & Light Co., 
New Orleans Public 
and Geor- 


Mi 

Power & Light 

» Corp., Alabama Power Co., 
or & Light Co 

ile, at this rate, Is specifically per- 

ion 2.02 of the Dixon-Y 

st five lines of this 

und on page 981 of 


earings of the joint 


ipp! 


ates 
sec- 
the 


com- 


mills per killowatt-hour rate 
make a 


ilowatt- 


1.863 


permit 


I subsidiaries to 


about 5 for every k 

at that rate. Forty percent of 
600,000-kilowatt plant is 
billion kflowatt-hours. Actually, 
Government is paying for the 

i ion of a 650,000 kilowatt plant, and 
Dixon ites has about 2.5 billion kilowatt- 
hours available for the subsidiaries at the 
very low rate of 1.863 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
The profit is made by shutting down the 
renerating plants of the Dixon-Yates subsi- 
duction costs are between 

ilowatt-hour, and using 
instead this cheap Government-subsidized 
power. This power is bought at less than 
half the actual cost of production—purchase 
1.863 cost of production 3.990 


the 


5 mills 


ty of a 


the 


whose pr 
mills per 


qaiaries 


6 and 8 


price mills 


mill 

If the AEC and the Bureau of the Budget 
were not aware of these facts, they are not 
fit to make power contracts in behalf of the 
Government If they were aware of them, 
it raises much more serious questions. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE VON TRES- 
PROPOSAL AND THE DIXON-YATES CON- 
TRACT IS ACTUALLY $250 MILLION 


The TVA asked for 600,000 kilowatt of 
additional capacity. The AEC and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget worked out and signed a 
contract with Dixon-Yates for 600,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power. The TVA did not need, 
nor did it ask for or want, 600,000 kilowatts 
of firm capacity. They already have enough 
generators in the system so that, in case 
one broke down, they themselves could 
replace the temporary loss of power due to 
any breakdown, instead of purchasing this 
service from Dixon-Yates. TVA can, with 
its present equipment, “firm up” the 600,000 
of capacity they asked for 

This change, on part of the administra- 
tion, will cost the AEC a minimum of $125 
million more than is necessary to pay for 
power. Under the von Tresckow proposal 
to supply 600,000 kilowatts of added capacity, 
the cost of power would be a minimum of 
$125 million less than under the Dixon-Yates 
contract. (See the attached cost compari- 
sons.) 

In the past these savings have been esti- 
mated to be much smaller; however, now 
that the complete Dixon-Yates figures are 
available, the savings under the von Tresckow 
proposal can be determined quite accurately. 

The AEC and the Bureau of the Budget 
have advocated as the best and cheapest the 
Dixon-Yates contract, which will cost $125 
million more. Furthermore, as the western 
Tennessee area of TVA can only use 60 per- 
cent of the capacity of the Dixon-Yates 
plant, the balance of 40 percent, not needed 
by TVA, will be sold by Dixon-Yates to their 
other subsidiaries at a rate which will result 
in a minimum of $125 million in profits in 


3. THE 
CKOW 


Under the Von Tresckow proposal all excess 
power profits would be retained by the Gov- 
ernment. 

So the real difference between the two pro- 
posals is a minimum of $250 million. 

This huge sum, which Dixon-Yates will 
receive over a period of years, wiil be paid 
for by not only the consumers of electricity 
in the TVA area, but by taxpayers all over 
the United State 

What is happening here is that the favored 
friends of administration, Dixon-Yates, 
are being subsidized to the tune of over $200 
million under the guise of a power contract, 
which is not even required any more because 
Memphis will build its own plant. 


the 


MAKE A HUGE PROFIT EVEN 
KILOWATT-HOUR OF ELEC- 
TO THE AEC OR TVA 


4. DIXON-YATES WILL 
THOUGH NOT ONE 
TRICITY IS DELIVERED 
The Dixon-Yates plant is specifically de- 

signed to meet the needs of the western 

Tennessee area of the TVA system 
Memphis has decided that it will build its 

own generating station, if the Dixon-Yates 

plant is built. 

Therefore, the need for the Dixon-Yates 
plant will not exist and the market for the 
power to be produced has vanished. 

Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment (AEC) will pay for the cost of the 
plant and pay Dixon-Yates a guaranteed 
profit, even though Dixon-Yates does not 
produce a single kilowatt-hour of electricity 
for the Government. Dixon-Yates can sell 
all the power—5.2 billion kilowatt-hours per 
year—to its subsidiaries at 1.863 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This would mean a profit of 
$26 million per year to Dixon-Yates, or $650 
million for the minimum contract period of 
25 years. 

Specifically, in the contract, the Govern- 
ment has agreed to pay Dixon-Yates $11,- 
058,000 per year, regardless of whether 
Dixon-Yates ever furnishes a single kilowatt- 
hour of electricity to the Government. 

The items involved are: 

A capacity charge of 

aan COSW Of... 24... 

Replacement costs of 


$9, 052, 050 
1, 455, 150 
551, 600 


- 11, 058, 860 


This can be verified simply and easily, 
without any technical assistance whatso- 
ever, by looking at the record of the hearings 
of the joint committee, page 688, “Annual 
estimated cost of power to AEC over term of 
contract,” column 3, under plant cost of 


Total 


Vv! 
$107,250,000. These figures were + 
by Dixon-Yates. 

The payment of these items 
the contract as follows: 

Capacity charge, section 4.01 

Tax costs, section 5.08, pag 
graph 1. 

Replacement costs, section 4.1 
first 6 lines. 

Due to the carefully planned | 
mation publicly available before 
was signed, none of the abo 
brought to the attention of ¢ 
the country as a whole. 

Now that the facts are availa! 
belief of our group that the b 
of the country would be served 
Congressional Committee on At 
gave the whole matter a tho 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER VON 7 
WHY CAN THE CITY or MeEMPHirs 

WESTERN TENNESSEE AREA ONLY 1 

CENT OF THE CAPACITY OF THE Dr» 

OR ANY OTHER GENERATING Sra1 

If a generating station of 600.00 
capacity is used at its full capacity 
night and every hour of the 
would be 100-percent use. This 
the AEC uses a powerplant. They 
ing 3 shifts—24 hours a day 
fissionable material for the defe 
country. 


That, however, is not the norn 
on & powerplant in any communi 
whole 600,000 kilowatts, or 100 
the capacity of the plant, w 
used during the hour from 5 to ¢& 
afternoon, At that time lights 
factories, offices, stores, homes, 
streets, traffic is at its evening pe 
and television sets are turned on, and 
are cooking on the stove. It is the pe 
of electricity use. 

A generating station has to be ! 
to be able to supply the peak den 
though only 80 percent of its tota 
is used during the remainder of 
hours and perhaps only 30 perce 
capacity is used from 12 midnight 

Therefore, the station has to have a 
ity of 600,000 kilowatts to meet the 
mand, even though that is needed 
1 hour during the day, and the aver 
for the 24-hour period is but 60 per 
its total capacity. This is the normal 
tion all over the country. 


he d 


Comparison of Dixon-Yates and Von Tresckow proposals 


[Basis for figures: Dixon-Yates estimate of their costs, p 


Energy Hearings, Nov 


688, Report of Joint Congressional Comn 


4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1954] 


{Figures in thousands] 


| 


98 percent load factor, | 
§.2 billion kilowatt 
hours per year 


75 percent load | 67 
|} factor, 3,942 mil- | 
lion kilowatt- 

| hours per year | 


Dixon- 
Yates 


—— 


. Capital requirements 

. Capacity charges 
Interest and amortization 6 
Keturn on equity 


| $107, 250 


Von | Dizon | Von Dix 


iTresckow| Yates |Tresckow} Ya 


532 
495 


these subsidiaries This giveaway is star- 
tling and unbelievable. 

In view of these huge benefits to Dixon- 
Yates, it is not surprising that the Senate 
Antimonopoly Committee, in its investi- 
gation of the Dixon-Yates contract, comes 
to the conclusion that: “* * * the testi- 
mony before this committee shows that every 
obstacle within and without the Govern- 
ment was placed in the way of the von Tres- Total capacity charges 6,613 | $9,052 | $6, 613 
ckow group and it was finally brushed off Mills per kilowatt-hour... 1. 272 | 1.741 | 1. 272 
unceremoniously * * *.” Dixon-Yates and ; aa ‘ee e ; 


: : ; E : 5 6. Energ § 
their adherents were fighting for $250 mil- 7 ee $501 


lion. 18. ee Oe eee 8, { i - ----| 


Operating labor 

Fixed maintenance and miscellaneous-- 

No load fuel wemine 

Insurance pas 

Power department expense 

Transmission operation and maintenance 

Keplacement of facilities of associated 
com panies 

Administrative and general 

Federal income taxes 


Too 
600 
800 





CONGR 














( yarison of Dixon-Yates and Von Tresckow proposals—Continued 
Dixon-Yates estimate of their costs, p. 688, Report of Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy Hearings, Nov. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1954] 
[Figures in thousands] 
| on weaves 5 percent load | 67 percent load 
5 oO} | factor, 3,942 mil- factor, 3,169 mil- 
| “a ; lion kilowatt-| lion kilowatt. 
10 ] year | 
hours per year | hours per year 
|————————___-__——_-_———_—- a 
| Dixon- ' Von Dixon- Von Dixon. Von 
Yates lresckow Yates lresckow Yates rresckow 
rees—Continued | | 
a a a Se —e OG TO Fo cect $5, 257 
nt a a $9, GSS 9, 407 $7, 34 7.131 $5, 004 5. 732 
Kilo Wwatt-0Ul ... casccessseetcun 1. 863 1.8] 1, sé 1.81 
tate. local and State income.---. $1, 455 $1h $1, 45 $150 $1, 4 $150 
r kilowatt-hour_...- hoa 0.279 | 0. 02 ( var) 0, 028 
| enn $ $202 $551 $202 $551 $262 
or REAWSIE OU « sauntwceccsuensa 0. 106 0. 050 
tol DAPONDNEE <n cccdscnsenseaves ss $20, 747 $16, 482 $18, 403 $14, 15¢ $16, 06 $12, 747 
Mills per Kilowatt-hour.. cccucccccccecsss 3. 999 3. le 4. 67 3.59 5. 35 4. 05 
crossing: | | } 
il cost, $6,500,000 ee Ras eae ae a Do et LM ade aos Banna 
Operating cost total (Bureau of Budget j | | 
ATR ome a Ons ct oy ee eee $832 |.........- a) 
PE cncnccescoccpenseneseceueane $21, 579 | of16, 432 | $19,235 | $14,156 | $17, 794 $12, 757 
Mills per kilowatt-hour.......-...- 4.15 3.16 4. 48 3. 59 62 4. 025 
COOITT CONE oc cnwcticadndenneccsondacs lpacnmieinlme | 1 RUE Pxnkaeteceiwrecss $133 
Wank te RII = a cncnnccnentienl snnameenasbn BOG BO lencucseses OPA Se iosackcene $12, SSO 
Mills per kilowatt-hour a EGGS fh ccauanedwe | 4. 06 
I nee in favor of Von Tresckow pro- | 
DOS&. hcedaue cub eawnnbane oy i | $4,914 
« Mills per kilowatt- hour. abt eaaahaied Bnttebnieing | { BOE lwatednnaen | 1. 55 





mparison between Dizon- Yates and Von Tresckow propesals in terms of the totalamount 
to be paid by U. S. Government for power 


[Figures in millions} 






























































Von Dixo | i 
: ‘i | ) n- Dixon- 
| Total cost of | niacin Vaiss Yeti 
power in— | 
| | proposal | contract increase 
| Percent 
& percent load factor, 5.2 billion kilowatt-hours purchased | 25 years_.....- | $414 $539 | 30 
annually. | BO VOOGTS.. .ccaca } 497 647 | 30 
35 Years..... 555 755 36 
| 40 years..... 614 863 | 41 
45 years....... 672 971 44 
percent load factor, 3,942 million kilowatt-hours purchased | 25 years......- 357 481 35 
annually. | 30 years....... 429 577 35 
BS years.......- 476 673 41 
40 years....... | 23 769 | 47 
32. . === 570 866 | 52 
(7 t load factor, 3,169 million kilowatt-hours purchased | 25 years....---| 322 445 38 
y | 30 years......-| 36 534 | 38 
35 years....... | 426 | 623 | 46 
40 years_......| 466 | 712 53 
45 years......-| 506 | 801 | 58 
Comparison of power costs under the Von [Figures in thousands] 
ee pian @s against normeebagttete OOOO 
tility company operation Von i heat 
ene,| Private 
Pla it capacity (kilowatts)... 600, 000 Tresckow| utility 
Ol ics adigpateahidiamaiaabiaie $100, 000, 000 on 
Cost "per i $166 
Load factor (percent) ....--.. 75 Operating expenses—Continued | 
Annual output (billion kil Taxes (other than Federal in- 
watt } ‘hours, ( kilo- 3.9 I 5c ctnciic ts wo ereiaabaodana #$150 $1,300 
Wr mee epee ee eee - . Taxes, Federal income__......-- (4) 6, 500 
Write OF (YCRIS) wcacacecccs aie 30 Insurance - seuwe 165 | 165 
“s Replaceme nts and renewals.__.- 262) (5) 
Source of figures: Data deveioped by Von 2 ; aes —— 
Tresckow group and Dixon-Yates for plant I Total operating expenses...... 12,954 | 20, 242 
in Memphis, Tenn., area which has been ns on $50 million 
Y h? - a aa ee “J 
published in CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS. 3i4 percent ($100 million, 30 
* sars, level debt service) .... 2, Daieiaaiakte 
[Figures in thousands] = ee ~~ 
: Total, operating expense and 
GE Kiss ids ccancsceaauny 15,058 | 20, 242 
Von Private Profit: 
Tresckow}| ‘ 
plan utility 6 percent on invested capital of 
inal Leen $100 million nwidanet epeiibdas 6, 000 
Limited to (paid as Mn saecace ME titwieanse 
Vperating expenses: . é ee 
Fuel (3.9 billion kilowatt-hour, Total cost of production.......| | 15,191 | 26, 242 
19 cents fuel, 9,017 B. t. u. Cost per kilowatt-hour (3.9 
t kilowatt-hour) $6,754 | $6,754 oS | 3. 90 6.73 
no BEe-NOUL) . ..--------- 5 yf a na 
c WEIN Me ce 700 700 . iiaeaiameeeas: tieameniamene 
itenance and miscellaneous. 600 600 Total cost of production after 30th nem 
Vari able maintenance and mis- _ year aa een ee nn eer eneseennan 6 $9, 754 | $26, 242 
_ laneous I oo nccacns 71) 720 OGRE I TB 5. ccccocsascsonssacnecs 2. 50 6.7 
; Wer department expense....-. 20 OY seed - a a See are 
‘cministrative and general. -__... 1250 150 ! We estimate these costs to be $100,000 more per year 
Depreciation... F -ee-eeeel 23,333 | 3,333 under our plan. 





2 Under Von Tresckow plan, depreciation must be 


Footnotes at ase of t table. used to retire debt. 
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® Actual experience shows that these fleur 
tieal and realistic 


‘There are no Federal fncome taxes under Von 
Tresckow plan because there are no profit 
* This item would come out of depreciation funds in 
private utility operation 
* At this point, under Van Tresckow pla ’ \ 
been depreciated 100 perce: all debt has bx 
this elituinates all depreciation and int sharge 
Total cost of power 
| Von ly ; eteas 
| Tresckow so u ee 
| : u y 
| pian | . e by 
a, 
| f ns Millions Perce 
30 vear | $4 $7s 
35 ve | VIS S 
40 yea 1, O% “ 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, 


I want to 


call to the attention of the House the 38th 


annual report of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co. in my district, a report which I 
consider worth your time to read. Here 
is a company that in the past 10 years 
has spent $188 million in expansion pro- 
grams. They recognized the needs for 
increased power requirements in the area 
in which they are located, and they im- 
mediately proceeded to develop a pro- 
gram to produce it. They didn’t come 
to the government to ask that it subsi- 
dize their program; they did not request 
to be exempt from taxes; they raised 
their own money to finance and to carry 
out their expansion program to meet in- 
creased demands. 

One significant matter I wish to call 
to your attention is that this company’s 
operating revenue increase 1.9 percent in 
1953—to $56,219,000; while at the same 
time the company’s total tax bill went up 
8.8 percent—to $12,485,000 in 1954, which 
was higher than the 1953 taxes by $1,- 
010,000. Taxes for the company in 1954 
took 22 cents of every dollar received by 
the company. Net income was $11,012,- 
518, or 11.8 percent less than the tax bill. 

So one can readily recognize why 
Pennsylvania is losing its industries—a 
State where companies such as the 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. have to com- 
pete with the Tennessee Valley's fed- 
erally subsidized, tax-exempt, steam 
powerplants, having also the additional 
advantages of the low-paid labor and 
advantageous freight rates. It is not 
difficult to see why, in this highly com- 
petitive situation, that an industry will 
prefer to go to the TVA to locate rather 
than in Pennsylvania. Certainly I say 
to the Members of the House, we must 
be fair and equitable to all sections of 
the country. Why one section of the 
country should be subsidized with steam 
powerplants which are tax exempt, in 
competition with the rest of the Nation, 
is beyond my powers of comprehension. 
How the TVA ever got away with this 
program at the expense of every Ameri- 
can taxpayer I am unable to say. For 
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the past number of years I have been 
calling to the attention of the House this 
situation that has given the Tennessee 
Valley advantages over the other parts 
of the Nation. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
compliment the administration for the 
very firm and determined stand that it 
has taken regarding further subsidiza- 
tion of steam powerplants in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The TVA has now grown 
into a lusty giant from an infant child 
of 20 years ago. It is about time it 
stands on its own feet and not be given 
preferred consideration over any other 
competing utility company. 

All we have been doing in my State, 
Pennsylvania, has been paying the 
money in taxes into the Federal Govern- 
ment to have it siphoned off into proj- 
ects such as the TVA. Or in other words, 
we are sharpening the razor that cuts 
our economic and industrial throats. 

If they want to build steam power- 
plants in the Tennessee Valley, let them 
build steam powerplants in the same 
manner in which we build them in Penn- 
sylvania. Certainly we have no objec- 
tion to their financing and developing 
their own steam power projects to meet 
their industrial requirements, provided 
they use their own money the same as 
any other section of the country. If they 
need steam powerplants in the Tennes- 
see Valley, let them go out and raise 
their own finances and build them, and 
discontinue asking the American tax- 
payer to put the cash on the barrelhead 
to build steam powerplants, federally 
subsidized, tax exempt, in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The TVA started as a flood-control 
project. When they found that in the 
summertime that they did not have suf- 
ficient water to generate the power nec- 
essary, they had to supplement water 
power with steam power. So they con- 
ceived the idea to let the Government 
build them—and a generous Government 
certainly has made a great contribution 
in this respect. Also being tax exempt, 
they could produce cheap power, which 
naturally attracted industry to the 
valley. 

One would think, after the generosity 
of the American taxpayer over a period 
of years, that they would be content, but 
no, they are not. New ideas are being 
developed—new programs to involve the 
Government in their financing plans. 

Ve have coal in Pennslvania, and we 
have just as much right as the TVA to 
ask the Government to subsidize steam- 
power plants, tax exempt, adjacent to a 
coal mine where we could feed the coal 
into the boilers and produce cheap 
power. This arrangement would not 
only be helpful to Pennsylvania’s coal 
industry and its thousands of unem- 
ployed coal miners, but at the same time, 
cheap power would attract industries to 
our State the same as it does down in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

This report of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co., of Pennsylvania, is worth your 
reading. It will give you an idea of 
how other companies have to compete 
with the TVA to stay in business. 
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PENELFEC SPENDS $16 MILLION IN IMPROVE=- 
MENTS—GREATER RESIDENTIAL USE OF ELEC- 
TRIcITY Is REFLECTED IN REPORT 
The 36th annual report of Pennsylvania 

Electric Co., released today, indicates that 

1954 was a record sales year for the utility. 
Signed by President O. Titus, the report 

also carriers the prediction that the com- 

pany’s 340,000 customers in 24 counties of 
western and south-central Pennsylvania will 

use even more electricity in 1955 
Penelec customers used 2,495,195,000 kilo- 

watt-hours in 1954, an increase of 29,470,000 

the previous year’s 2,465,725,000 kilo- 

watt-hours. The number of customers Pen- 

elec serves increa 3,950 during 1954 
To meet increasing demands for power, the 

utility is spending $16 million this year to 

improve and expand its facilities. Penelec’s 
generating capacity was increased by nearly 

50 percent last year with the completion of 

the 276,000-kil« Shawville generating 

station near Clearfield, built at a cost of 
$40 million. Because engineering studies 
indicate that still more capacity will be 
needed in the near future, construction will 
start this year on a 137,500-kilowatt addition 
to Seward station near Johns- 

town, which will be completed in 1957 at a 

total cost of $20,600,000. The new unit will 

increase Seward's capacity to 2,295,000 kilo- 
watts and bring the company’s total capacity 
to almost 1 million kilowatts. 

SPEND $188 MILLION IN 10 YEARS 


By the end of 1955, Penelec will have spent 
$188 million for expansion since January l, 
1946. To continue its construction program, 
the utility sold $12 million in first-mortgage 
bonds and $6,235,000 in common stock in 
1954, and plans call for the sale of an addi- 
tional $17,500,000 in securities this year. 

The company’s average residential cus- 
tomer used 2,331 kilowatt-hours in 1954, for 
which he paid $77.44. The year before, the 
average residential use was 2,177 kilowatt- 
hours. The average rate per kilowatt-hour 
to residential customers last year was 3.3 
cents, 1 mill lower than the 1953 rate. 

Greater residential use of electricity helped 
to offset a $.6-percent decline in sales to in- 
dustrial customers in the past year. Metals 
and metal products industries accounted for 
the largest single share of Penelec’s indus- 
trial sales, taking 15.4 percent of the total. 
Coal mining was second at 13.8 percent and 
machinery industries third with 9.5 percent. 
An improvement in industrial sales has been 
noted since the end of the year. 

OPERATING REVENUE INCREASES 

Penelec’s total operating revenue increased 
by 1.9 percent over 1953 to $56,219,000, while 
at the same time the company’s total tax bill 
went up 88 percent to $12,485,000, higher 
than 1953 taxes by $1,010,000. Taxes in 1954 
took 22 cents of every dollar received by the 
company. Net income was $11,012,518, or 
11.8 percent less than the tax bill. 

Penelec’s operating expenses dropped by 
10.1 percent in 1954 to $22,735,000, mainly 
because of operating economies resulting 
from the improvement of generating facil- 
ities. For 1954, the total wages and cost of 
welfare benefits for all employees, including 
those engaged in construction, amounted to 
$15,480,000. Of this amount, $2,852,000 rep- 
resented costs of employees’ benefits such as 
pensions, insurance, hospitalization, paid 
vacations, holidays, etc. The number of 
employees at year end, including 22 in mili- 
tary service, was 2,902 or 41 less than the 
previous year. The total of all fringe bene- 
fits in 1954 was equivalent to $1,000 for the 
average employee. At the end of 1954, the 
average Penelec employee had about 15 years 
of service with the company, and for each 
employee’s job Penelec had an investment of 
$93,000. 
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FUEL BILL HIGHER 

Fuel was another major expense jtem 
though the total fuel bill decrea by 
percent to $9,485,000. A total 
tons of coal was used last year a: 
with 1,713,084 in 1953. 

In addition to the Shawville p: 
elec last year completed a number 
lations important in maintaining 
ice to its customers. Early in 
section of the company’s first 2 
transmission line was energized. 
extends 87 miles from Shawville 
Montebello, Pa. The line and a 
substation at Lewistown cost $6 
Another line, a 115,000-volt instal 
necting Penelec and Northern Pe, yy 
Power Co., was completed in Jur f 
year. This 50-mile line is now 
about 30,000 kilowatts or two-third 
Penn's electrical needs and will be 
practically all of its requirements 
of 1955. An application is pendir 
the Securities and Exchange Comm 
merge North Penn into Penelec. B 
subsidiaries of General Public Utilit ( 

Late in 1954, work was completed r 
northwestern division service center at F; 
The modern building, erected at a 
$2,300,000, replaces six separate 
formerly occupied in downtown EF 
will bring about greater operating effi 
in the division. Also, remodeling of 
utility’s office building in Oil City was 
pleted last year. 


SUBSTATIONS IMPROVED 


Along with the Seward expansion 
ous improvements in transmission d 
tion and headquarters facilities ar¢ { 
for this year. Transmission lines from Geis- 
town to Hooversville, Philipsburg to W 
fall, and Warren to the border of New Y 
State are being built or improved ! 
substation improvements will be 
continued in or near Johnstown, A 
Oil City, Erie, Corry, and Punxsutaw: 

Penelec employees established 
safety record in the company’s h 
1954, winning several honors for tl 
dent prevention achievements. En 
worked a total of 6,057,288 man-h 
16 lost-time accidents, for an accident 
quency rate of 2.64 accidents per 
man-hours. That was the third-b« 
among the 21 largest electric utilit 
Nation, and earned a certificate fr 
National Safety Council. The ave 
quency rate for the 21 companies Vv 

Penelec had the best safety record 
the major electric companies in t 
for the year ended June 30, 1954 
a Pennsylvania Electric Associati 
for that accomplishment. 

Seward and Warren generatir 
won General Public Utilities pr 
award plaques for their record 
time accidents in 1954, and Seward 
ditional recognition for having 
more than a million consecutive n 
without a lost-time accident in the 
certificates from: GPU an Ediso1 
Institute. 

The southern division, with h«¢ 
in Johnstown, had the best I 
Penelec’s four divisions last yeal 
the Penelec president's award plaqu 
second time in 3 years. 

Management changes in the p 
cluded the appointment of F. W 
vice president formerly in ch 








northwestern division, to the p 
president in charge of division 
for the entire company. Mr. W 
succeeded as northwestern divisi 
by K. H. Ishler, former northwe 
sion operating superintendent. 
Penelec continued its participatior 
site-service, a program to attract 








into the area the company serves, 
ntinued to take part in a 33- 
¢ up known as Atomic Power De- 
+ Associates, which is studying the 
romie fuels in generation of elec- 
. The latter is a long-range program, 
‘it is not expected that atomic power 
; mmercially feasible for several 


C 





will be ¢ 


iing the report, President Titus says 

lec is well equipped to supply all 

| power needs of industry and 
tomers and to meet the increasing 

¢ electricity throughout its territory. 
+ Penelec’s expansion program assures 
we rood service to all customers and 
1 that present trends indicate that 

1 be another good year for Penelec. 


the Derrick, Oil City-Franklin- 

‘Clarion, Pa., of April 21, 1955] 

INANCING PROPOSAL FOR TVA WOULD 
put SOCIALISM IN FOREFRONT 

(By Walter Chamblin) 

w INGTON.—The Tennessee Valley Au- 

rity can kick up a fuss on Capitol Hill at 

but it appears to have outdone 

44 ith its proposed new financing plan. 

"critical Members of Congress now accuse 

vi , grandiose empire-building scheme, 

( are made that TVA now seeks to 

! s original purpose into an unblush- 

r § ilistic electric-power business far 

‘er than had generally been foreseen. 

new power-financing scheme seems 

overshadow the Dixon-Yates contro- 

Critics say that TVA plans now make 

Eisenhower’s reference to it as 

cree r socialism” @ gross understatement. 

Under the new financing plan, TVA would 
cling to the Federal Treasury. It would 

tinually seek Federal appropriations for 
the billion-dollar project. 

3ut in addition it would have authority to 
own bonds. Critics say there is 

her catch here. While the bonds would 
be guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
t, they would be issued by a Government 
f nd the Federal Government would 
said to have a moral obligation to make 
them good if TVA defaulted. Further, 
TVA wants the Treasury to be authorized 
to buy its bonds, presumably if there is dif- 
ficulty in selling to private investors. 
ll nother gimmick favors TVA. It wants 
authority to lease new electric steam plants. 
These could be built by counties, cities, or 
-power districts. Thus, TVA would 
the advantage of the tax exemption ac- 
corded these governmental units. 

One reason for the proposed new financ- 

lan is that Congress has been growing 

re reluctant to appropriate money to pro- 

vide electric powerplants for TVA with tax- 

payers money when in most parts of the 

country private utilities or local govern- 

r units provide for needed expansion 
of electric power. 

Representative GEORGE DONDERO, of Mich- 
lgan contends that TVA has departed from 
its original purpose. It was claimed in the 
y ties that TVA would be a yardstick 
y which the country outside its area could 
de whether or not electric utility rates 

» high, 

i it TVA, he pointed out, has now become 
& billion-dollar utility empire, which is a 
‘at cry from a yardstick project. It has also 
cecuned to put itself on a tax basis identical 
With that of public utilities and thus the 
lick is again abandoned. And one of 
‘rly acts of TVA was to force private 
“alles out of business in its area so that 
“ere Could be no yardstick competition. 
Originally, TVA was authorized as a navi- 

n and flood-control project, with hydro- 

ric power being produced and _ sold. 
the navigation and flood-control 
1 was finished long ago, and TVA has 

become more and more a Govern- 
er-producing project. 


wu A ¢ 
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In 1938, hydro-electric power produced 
85.5 percent of the total power output. But 
within a few months from now hydro-elec- 
tric power will be but 33.5 percent, with 
66.5 percent produced by steam plants. 

TVA critics say that if the new financing 
plan goes into effect, there will be no limit 
on TVA expansion and that eventually at 
least 90 percent of its power would be pro- 
duced by steam. 

Federal taxpayers have spent more than a 
billion dollars on it, but TVA wants to con- 
tinue to expand at the rate of $150 million 
@ year. 





The Farm Depression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include a notable editorial by Fred 
V. Heinkel, president of the Missouri 
Farmers Association and one of the out- 
standing agricultural leaders of the Na- 
tion. 

The editorial appears in the May issue 
of the Missouri Farmer and is particu- 
larly pertinent at a time when the in- 
come of Missouri farmers has dropped 
to the lowest point in many years, and 
the Committee on Agriculture, of the 
House, under the leadership of Chair- 
man COoLEy and the ranking minority 
member, former Chairman Hope, are 
supporting a bill just reported out by 
the committee for the alleviation of this 
pressing situation. 

The editorial follows: 

Must HALT FARM DEPRESSION 


(By Fred V. Heinkel, president, the Missourl 
Farmers Association) 

The terrible farm depression seems to 
grow worse every day. In the 3'4 months 
that the new Congress has been in session 
nothing has been done about it, and there 
is little prospect of anything being done. 

The parity ratio for March hit a 15-year 
low of 86 percent. The index of prices paid 
by farmers for living and operating expenses 
was fractionally higher than both a month 
and a year ago. Since 1951 farm prices have 
declined 25 percent, and farmers have lost 
millions in the decline of inventory values. 

Officials in USDA now predict that 100,000 
farm families, most of them young people 
just getting started, will lose their farms 
this year. They will be uprooted from the 
land and forced into urban areas where con- 
ditions are strange. Handicapped through 
lack of skill and training in the trades, they 
will be compelled to try to take city work- 
ers’ jobs away from them, or else join the 
growing ranks of the unemployed. 

Ve learn from Washington that USDA 
Officials are worried about the farm situation, 
and well they might be, because it is fright- 
ening. 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS NOT THE ANSWER 

They are beginning to see that the flex- 
ible farm plan is not going to work. Lower 
flexed support prices were supposed to cur- 
tail farm production and bring supply into 
line with consumer demand. They were also 
supposed to cause prices to consumers to 
become lower, and thereby increase con- 
sumption. 

But, to the consternation 
cials, indi 


offi- 


of USDA 


ate that they intend to 


farmers 
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plant 3.2 million acres more in crops this 
year than last. Milk production has steadily 
increased since Secretary Benson, on April 
1 a year ago, reduced prices from 90 percent 
to 75 percent of parity. Production of prac- 
tically every other farm product has in- 
creased. Weather and insects have been the 
Only influences to have any deterring effect 
whatsoever on the volume of good things to 
eat and wear. 

USDA officials shared the belief of many 
economists that a high level of business ac- 
tivity would Keep farm prices up, and that so 
long as business in general remained good 
farmers need not worry. ; 

This belief is not substantiated by the rec- 
ord. Ina recent article in Successful Farm- 
ing, Jim Roe had this to say about it: “In 
1947, the gross national product in this coun- 
try was $232 billion. Farmers’ net 
was $16.7 billion. In 1953, the gross na- 
tional product had climbed $132 billion to 
$364 billion. But farmers’ net had dropped 
over 84 billion to $12.5 billion. Thus, while 
the general level of prosperity went up 57 
percent, farmers’ dropped 25 percent.” 

But farmers are well aware of this simple 
fact, without having statistics quoted to 
them. All they have to do is read the dally 
newspapers to see that business im general 
is prosperous; then feel their own pocket- 
books, look at their own books, or ask their 
bankers for a loan to realize the financial 
status of farmers. 


PREDICTED FAILURE OF FLEXIBLE PRICE PLAN 


income 


In my statement on the farm question, be- 
fore the House and Senate Committees on 
Agriculture, in March a year ago, I predicted 
that the flexible price plan would not bring 
about the results Mr. Benson and his fr 
claimed it would. We have never seen proof 
that this theory would work, but we did see 
a good example of its failure during the de- 
pression years of the 1930's, when farmers 
greatly increased production in the face of 
ruinous prices. 

As prices go down, if farmers are to hang 
on to their farms, they have no choice butrto 
produce more. The volume of production 
must be proportionately greater in order for 
total income to be sufficient to pay fixed costs 
and to maintain the living standards of their 
families. 

Although officially denied by Secretary 
Benson, it has been the thinking among 
friends and people in his Department that 
the best way to curtail our so-called farm 
surpluses is to get rid of some 2 million 
farm families. 

In fact, this very topic was discussed last 
year by the President’s Advisory Committee 
on agricultural matters. The Advisory Com- 
mittee applied the term “marginal ; 
to operators of family size farms, and said 
that they live mostly in the Ozarks and the 
Appalachian regions. It is these marginal 
farmers, the committee contended, who pro- 


iends 


hi 
1S 


larmer 


duce the surpluses. Theoretically, the 
troublesome farm problem would be solved 
by forcing these farmers off the land and 
into the cities, thereby reducing production 
proportionately. 
CONTROL THROUGH BANKRUPTCY 

We are struck with the cruelty of thinking 
which might well be termed crop ¢ trol 
through bankruptcy. The conception y 
some people that our small farmers con- 
stitute merely a seven-digit figure on an 
economist’s work sheet is completely at 
variance with the Christian and American 
belief in the worth and dignity of each 


human individual. 


This thinking is as fallacious as it is cruel 


and un-American. In the first place, the 
surpluses are not being produced by the 
mall farmers. They are produced by the 
big, so-called efficient farmers Further- 
more, curtailment of production would be 


land from which the 


ted would grad- 


only ten 


porary. The 


mall farmers wer up-!l 
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ually be taken over by large factory-like 
farms. Prices might rise some during the 
period of adjustment while production was 


being reduced. But then the big farms 

would rapidly increase production again. 
And while that plan is proving itself a 

failure, what is happening to the hundreds 


of thousands of persons who are forced from 
their small farms? ‘Their prospects are not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

Neither is it pleasant to imagine what 
America would be like if the great farm 
population, which has traditionally been a 
strong anchor for democracy, should in time 
be reduced to few in numbers and in the 
place of farm life as we have always known 
it, were substituted factory-like farms, owned 
by wealthy residents of big cities, whose sole 
interest in the land is the profits they can 
make from it. 


DON'T THEY KNOW WHAT TO DO? 


lf USDA officials are worried about the 
deepening depression in agriculture and the 
probable pclitical and social consequences 
of the policies they have been advocating, 
they show no evidence of doing anything 
about it. The truth probably is that they 
don’t know what to do. 

There are men in the Congress (both Re- 
publicans and Democrats) who understand 
the farm problem and who know how it 
should be solved. But they have been 
hampered by Mr. Benson, who is upheld by 
President Eisenhower. 

The hour is getting late. Next year sev- 
eral hundred thousand more farm families 
will follow the 100,000 who are leaving the 
land this year. Meantime, all the businesses 
and workers in our towns and cities are 
losing the benefits that could be had from 
rural purchasing power if the farm problem 
were solved. 

Congress and the administration had bet- 
ter face this blight upon the economy square- 
ly and take action this year. Farmers cannot 
hold on and keep solvent for long under 
circumstances so adverse to their welfare as 
those existing at present. 





Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to speak today in 
behalf of the postal workers of the 
United States for the benefit of whom 
the legislation we are considering has 
been introduced. 

It is my firm conviction that a postal 
pay increase is long overdue. As the cost 
of living has gone up, salaries of postal 
workers have remained comparatively 
static. The net effect has been that as 
the standard of living of other work 
groups has been raised, that of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
has dropped to a level not in keeping 
with the American way of life. Indeed, 
many families of postal workers in my 
district would find it impossible to sub- 
sist were it not for the fact that the wives 
in the households are working, too. In 
many cases postal employees hold out- 
side jobs, in addition to their regular 
full-time postal duties, in order to main- 
tain a living family wage. Such condi- 
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tions are a breeding ground for dishar- 
mony in the home as well as for juvenile 
delinquency. Surely, we have a duty to 
do our utmost to alleviate this situation, 
and it lies within our power to do it. 

I am sorry that the bill reported out 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee does not contain provisions for a 
10-percent salary increase. However, I 
feel that an equitable and satisfactory 
adjustment between the Senate bill and 
this bill will come out of committee. 
Having waited so many years for a pay 
raise, the postal workers must not be 
disappointed again. 

Let me call to mind here and now that 
the postal employees serve us, one and 
all. We help ourselves when we help 
them. We are assuring ourselves of 
more efficient mail service by making 
every effort to see that this legislation 
becomes law. 





Seventh Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the thoughtful 
attention of Members and citizens, the 
address of Hon. JosEPH W. MarTIN, JR., 
Republican leader of the House, delivered 
last night at the second national dinner 
of the American-Israel Society at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

The occasion was held on the eve of 
Israel Independence Day and marked the 
observance of the seventh anniversary of 
Israel’s independence, which falls on this 
date, April 27. Gov. Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, of Maryland, president of the 
American-Israel Society, was master of 
ceremonies and introduced Speaker 
MARTIN. 

His address bespeaks the friendly in- 
terest of Americans in the State of Israel 
and its people. He spoke as follows: 


Governor McKeldin, Mr. Ambassador, Dean 
Pike, ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to 
appear before you tonight, for this is an un- 
usually important occasion, the eve of the 
seventh anniversary of the establishment of 
the State of Israel. 

Four years ago, on July 19, 1951, I ap- 
peared before the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in support of my bill, H. R. 3488, 
to provide a grant of $150 million to the 
State of Israel. 

You will bear with me, I know, if I recall 
part of what I said to the committee at that 
time: 

“The devotion of the people of Israel to 
liberty is one of the bright spots in the Old 
World today. We have seen how the gallant 
young people of that country bravely fought 
through a war of independence, a struggle 
which stirred the American people, for it 
recalled the epic chapters of our own history.” 

At that time, I also said: 


“The Israelis have not relaxed their vigi- 
lance. They live in a tense and troubled 
area; they know that they are on the fron- 
tier of danger. They are prepared for any 


eventuality. The young army of ! 
more than 200,000 men and won 
of the strongest forces for the sury\, 
freedom in the Near East.” ¥ 
In concluding my statement before ». 
House committee, I said: — 
“The expanding industrial plant in J:,., 
steadily growing in quantity and divers. 
of output, can make that country the tna... 


to 


trial workshop of the Near East. By «.., 


W 


and by deed, the young State of Israc) },.. 


demonstrated its willingness to stang Fires 
and resolutely against the forces of tyran., 
and despotism. It can be an outpos 
American strength and influence in the y 4. 
die East. There is no doubt in my ming 


that to help Israel is to make America mo; 
secure.” “ad 
Nothing has happened since then to » 
my estimate of the importance of the gra: 
of Israel to the United States of Amer, 
and to the entire free world. On the con. 
trary, much that has taken place since hs 


not only confirmed my conviction but deep. 
ened it. 7 

The development of the agriculture ang 
the industry of Israel has exceeded my { nde 


est expectations. The devotion of the per pl 
of Israel to democratic institutions ang to 
the protections of the rights of her ¢ citizens 
without regard to race, color, or creed ha 
been steadfast. 

But what seems to me to be equally re. 
markable is that the people of Israe!, ; i 
on every side by economic stress and ¢ 
stant dangers, have found time and ry 
to evolve a flourishing and, in some respects, 
an original culture. 

It is true that Israel has the resources 
of an ancient Hebrew tradition and 
inheritor of the experience of the Jews in 
more than threescore countries. 

Yet it is well-nigh amazing that, in the 
midst of irrigating the desert, draining the 
swamps, building new cities, and establis! 
ing factories, the Israelis still have a flood 
energy to release in a surge of paint 
sculpture, music, literature, drama, and al] 
the sciences, including archeology, the sci- 
ence that gives us insight into our own 
origins. 

Many of you may have attended the Land 
of the Bible exhibition when it came to the 
Smithsonian Institution not long ago here in 
Washington, and I know you were as thrilled 
as I was by the many reminders of the 
sources of our religions. 

The Israel Symphony Orchestra has visited 
Washington and toured the major cit 
our country. It has been acclaimed widely 
by our critics. Soon Americans will have an 
opportunity to see the Inbal dancers. Not 
long ago an exhibit of paintings by Israeli 
artists was shown in leading museums of art 
across our country. At least one Israeli play 
has been produced in English on Broadway 

Unfortunately, not all Americans can read 
Hebrew or, as I believe it is now called in 
Israel, Ivreet. For that reason, I cannot 
speak with personal knowledge of the !!ter 
ature of Israel. Yet, when I visited the book- 
shops of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa 3 
years ago, the shelves were full. Hundreds 
of American classics, translated into Hebrew 
were there—books by Walt Whitman, J 5 
Melville, Mark Twain, and many other: 
Lately, I am told, a Hebrew edition of the 
autobiography of Benjamin Franklin ! 
been having a lively sale. 

Soon, I predict, translation of original 
works by Israeli authors into English will 
become a commonplace. I believe the litte 
State of Israel has so much to say that t's 
mark will be as great in modern as it Was 
in ancient times. 

It is admiration for this creative spit 
of the people of Israel that has brought us 
together—Americans of all faiths—to dine 
on the eve of Israel's Independence Day. 4s 
an American, I am proud to pay my tribute 
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of the privileges of being an Amer- 
fact, encouragement of other peo- 
ions with similar ideals and as- 
is the highest expression of loyalty 
sole of Israel, in the first 7 years of 
of their state, have set an ex- 
industry, energy, devotion to the 
- of genuine democracy, and crea- 
from which any nation in the 
iid take inspiration. 
there have been many incidents of 
d strain. However, I have learned 
time in public affairs that one 
t judge a man or a nation by what 
‘al, nor what happens under ab- 


ex nce 


a nditions. 

ya abnormal condition that makes the 

ments of the people of Israel almost 

vable is absence of peace in the Mid- 

East This state of uneasy armistice 
vv burden. It is damaging not only 

trae] but to the surrounding Arab States. 

° ‘ Middle East is one of the most under- 

ned areas in the world, but it has 

us resources as a region. These re- 
without genuine peace, can be de- 

ed only in a patchwork fashion. With 
neace. they can be developed on a wide scale. 
Arid acres can be blessed with the fertiliz- 
ft of water—water now runnig to waste 
flash floods or evaporating on salt-hard 

The ribs of mountains can be 
with forests as in the old days. 
lands can provide livelihood and 
homes for the hungry and the destitute. 
The Middle East has been the place of mir- 
acles. It can be so again. 

This may sound like a dream, but it is a 
n based on the solid, hard-eyed esti- 
mates of engineers, geologists, and agrono- 
mists. It is a dream that has been realized 
to an unexpected extent already in Israel. 
It is a dream that can become reality 
throughout the whole region. 

Israel is showing the way. This young 
nation has demonstrated its capacity to sur- 

It has had help from individual Amer- 
i citizens and from the Government of 
the United States. The promise that we 
would help to establish the Jewish State was 
made by a Republican Congress; and the 
fulfillment of that promise, in a Democrat 
Congress, was supported by our party at every 
crucial moment over the years. 

If ever the Congress of the United States 
truly reflected the wish of the American 
people, it has done so in keeping its pledge 
to the people of Israel. The people of the 
United States have had the satisfaction of 
playing a large part in bringing comfort and 
peace to those once living in the displaced 
persons camps of Europe—in bringing them 
to our shores. The people of Israel, with 

tter selflessness, have kept open their doors 
for all who knocked upon them. No greater 
act of sacrifice and love has ever been re- 
corded in the history of the world. 

The expressions of the creative spirit that 
we honor here tonight have come not only 
from the pioneers but also from the new im- 
migrants from the oriental lands. Just as 
the United States has built its own culture 
from the resources of many lands, so it is 
in Israel, The result is good. Israelis have 
aright to be proud. We should be thank- 
iul for the opportunity we have had to help. 

Israel has proved itself. In its reception 
of the stateless, it has put the world in its 
debt. In its initiative and determination, it 
has shown that it has the ability to be not 
only a stable entity but a nation which has 
much to give to the society of free nations. 

Seven short years after the establishment 
of the State of Israel, it is hard to recall the 
Gark events before its birth and the misery 
to which it gave relief. What American 
Would tolerate a return to that darkness? 

, One thing is certain: The State of Israel 
“48 proved its permanence and its value. I 
an tell you that the overwhelming majority 

the Congress of the United States, in my 
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opinion, is determined to see to it that the 
people of Israe! shall have the opportunity 
to build their homes and evolve their culture 
in peace and safety. 

In saying this, I do not mean that I have 
conducted any poll to ascertain sentiment. 
But I have been in Washington long enough 
to sense the sentiments of my colleagues at 
the Capitol. The support of the ideals that 
gave birth to the State of Israel by the people 
of the United States is rooted in our history. 

Now, as much and perhaps more than at 
any other time, Israel should be a concern 
of all Americans. On other occasions before 
and since the statement I made before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
stressed the value to the United States of 
having in the Middle East a vigorous, genuine 
democracy linked by spiritual heritage to 
us and to the freedoms for which we stand. 

This struggle to maintain a free world is 
not aneasy one. Great forces seek to destroy 
freedom and progress. In this struggle, we 
must all work together for a common cause. 
And it is gratifying to know that in this 
fight, Israel and the United States will be 
on the side of freedom. 

Within the last few days, Communist 
threats have been made against Israel, 
voiced by those who have been holding Amer- 
ican airmen in illegal imprisonment. These 
are threats of further restriction or even dis- 
memberment of Israel’s territories. It is 
clear that the Communist menace is world- 
wide. They would destroy the free countries 
one by one. 

Israel faces the same threat as we do. We 
shall not yield in the face of this threat and 
neither will Israel. We have the same com- 
mon foe, and we will be united in our de- 
fense against world communism. 

Peace is the great need of the hour. Peace 
that will permit nations to consolidate eco- 
nomic gains and achieve greater spiritual 
and material blessings for all. Peace and a 
better understanding among the different 
peoples of the world will banish the black 
clouds of doubt and fear, and usher in a 
golden era of progress. 

We, in the United States, have no malice 
toward any people. We wish all, in their 
own way, to have the kind of life they desire. 
At the moment, we are spending billions 
upon billions for peace. We know that only 
the strong can be free, and only the free can 
be strong. And it is only a strong free world 
that can preserve the freedoms gained 
through hundreds of years of sacrifice. 

Here tonight, I emphasize the common 
tradition of the United States and Israel 
again. Material strength is vitally impor- 
tant in preventing the spread of Communist 
aggression. Also important is_ spiritual 
strength. It is upon mutual understanding 
of ways of living, upon mutual standards, 
upon mutual modes of thought, upon mu- 
tual aspirations, that mutual good faith 
must rest. 

That good faith exists between the peoples 
of the United States and the peoples of 
Israel. I congratulate Governor McKeldin, 
the founders, sponsors, and members of the 
American-Israel Society upon their efforts 
to deepen and strengthen it, here and in 
Israel. 





Mayor Wagner and the Jewish 
Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last, April 21, 1955, I had the 
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very great pleasure of joining in a cele- 
bration honoring Rabbi David de Sola 
Poole on his 70th birthday and commem- 
orating the establishment, 300 years ago, 
of his congregation, Shearith Israel. as 
the first Jewish congregation in Amer- 
ica. Robert F. Wagner, the inspired and 
dedicated mayor of New York City, made 
some brief remarks there. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish that you and all my colleagues 
here could have heard Mayor Wagner 
speak. He simply and directly and with 
heartfelt and moving conviction told the 
American story. 

In discussing the immigration of those 
first 23 Jewish refugees and Peter Stuy- 
vesant’s attitude toward them and other 
minority groups, the mayor made a very 
timely and telling point when he said 

History has passed severe judgment on 
Peter Stuyvesant. Actually, of course. he 
fell into the common error of officials since 
time began; he interpreted his mandate too 
severely. 


1 Responsible administration calls 
not merely for the enforcement of law; it 
requires intelligent and judicious applica- 


tion of human principles. 


Mr. Speaker, with the permission of 
the House, I include here the full text of 
Mayor Wagner’s masterful speech: 

Mr. Chairman, Rabbi Poole, distinguished 
guests, and fellow citizens, as mayor of the 
city of New York, it is my pleasure to bring 
you formal greetings on this happy occasion 
when you are celebrating the 300th anni- 
versary of the founding of the first Jewish 
settlement in the United States and, at the 
same time, of the establishment of congre- 
gation Shearith Israel on the shores of Man- 
hattan Island. 

As a private citizen, it 1s a privilege to 
break bread with you at such a time of joy 
As a fellow American who is a member of 
another faith than yours, I find it heart- 
warming to be able to congratulate you on 
having remained steadfast in your own faith 
and in continuing to revere and worship the 
God of your fathers, and in following the 
ethical precepts of your great teachers. 
Where else but in the United States of Amer- 
ica, a Nation predominantly Protestant, 
could a mayor, whose personal faith is Cath- 
olic, extend, officially and as a good neighbor, 
the hand of fellowship to the leaders of the 
Jewish community, and do it with a free 
heart and a mind clear of every feeling ex- 
cept admiration and good will? 

There is another and, to me, most appeal- 
ing reason why I consider it a privilege to 
be with you this evening. For this is also 
the occasion when you are honoring Rabbi 
David de Sola Poole on the attainment of his 
70th birthday. For 48 years, Rabbi David de 
Sola Poole has been the rabbi of Congregz- 
tion Shearith Israel, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Synagogue of New York. For these 
nearly five decades, he has not merely been 
one of the outstanding spiritual leaders of 
the American Jewish community but his 
dignity, his quiet wisdom, and his profound 
scholarship have helped to enrich all of us 
who dwell in this vast community. 

The city of New York is, of course, one 
of the most astonishing material creations 
that the hands of man have fashioned on 
this planet. But it would be a dull wilder- 
ness of steel and stone were it not for the 
humanity, and the attention to human prob- 
lems that it increasingly pays. Nor could 
it be so vital and exciting were it not for 
the spiritual forces that constantly stimu- 
late that humanity. To these spiritual 
forces, the man we honor tonight has con- 
tributed earnestly and devotedly. He has 
not merely been a leader in Jewish welfare 
affairs and a worker in war relief and re- 
construction work in Israel as long ago as 
the time of the Balfour Declaration; he has 
also been a valued adviser in national youth 
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problems and a national director of USO. 
The honors that have come to him bave been 
his due, and he has accepted them humbly. 

While we in New York join in these felici- 
tations, we recognize that his contribution 
has been indeed to humanity at large. 

I confess that the American Jewish Ter- 
centenary celebration has stimulated me 
personally to look back at the history of 
that earliest of New York known then as 
New Amsterdam. You are, no doubt, fa- 
miliar with the facts. When that first band 
of 23 Jewish refugees landed at Fort Am- 
sterdam in September of 1654, they were not 
entirely welcome. There was no immigra- 
tion legislation in those days—happily for 
them, perhaps. There is no record that the 
Dutch burghers were unfriendly; far from 
that It seems that the deacons of the 
Dutch Reformed Church extended alms to 
those newcomers to enable them to endure 
that first hard winter. 

The greatest obstacle was the Director- 
General of New Netherlands, His Excellency 
Peter Stuyvesant himself. It was he, a nar- 
row though God-fearing man, who wished the 
newcomers to leave at once. . It is of record, 
however, that when this Jewish band peti- 
tioned the Dutch West India Company, Stuy- 
vesant was instructed that the Jewish peo- 
ple might reside in and trade in New Nether- 


land. That instruction was dated April 26, 
1655—Just 300 years ago. 
History has passed severe Judgment on 


Peter Stuyvesant. Actually, of course, he 
fell into the common error of Officials since 
time began: he interpreted his mandate too 
severely Responsible administration calls 
not merely for enforcement of law; it re- 
quires intelligent and judicious application 
of human principles. Peter Stuyvesant was 
hampered less by ill will than by personal 
narrowness. The Jewish people were not 
the only ones against whom he tried to dis- 
criminate. He did not like the English who 
were pressing down from New England. He 
feared the Swedes who were dwelling in their 
new Sweden on the Delaware River. He 
persecuted the Quakers, often in a most 
cruel and inhuman fashion. He would not 
permit the Lutherans to have a minister or 
a house of worship. As for Catholics—he 
would not have them at all. 

When the English captured New Amster- 
dam and renamed the settlement and the 
colony New York, after the Duke of York, 
Stuyvesant went back to Holland to report 
to his superiors. I find it significant that 
he did not choose to remain there. A year 
or so later, he returned to these shores and 
lived out the rest of his life here. His re- 
mains lie buried in a vault at St. Mark’s. 
Evidently, his own love of the community 
and the new land was so great that it ex- 
ceeded his feelings against the English and 
the others among whom he would have to 
reside. 

I do not know whether Peter Stuyvesant 
ever changed his mind about any of his 
neighbors. I would like to think so, but I 
doubt it. Yet even in his day, New Amster- 
dam had been a melting pot of the nations. 
In addition to the Dutch, the Swedes, the 
English and the Germans, there were French- 
men and even Bohemians, and the pro- 
verbial seven languages could be heard in 
the public houses where seamen and trav- 
elers gathered. 

There must have been something espe- 
cially inviting about New York to continue 
to attract so many minorities; and all pros- 


pered. All had their trials, all their tribu- 
lations. In the story of the Jewish twenty- 
three, however, there are certain elements 


which I like particularly. When the Dutch 
West India Co. finally granted them per- 
mission to remain, they suggested that the 
Jewish settlers dwell in a quarter of their 
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own, as was the custom tn the Old World. 
That suggestion was apparently never im- 
plemented. The Jewish families resided 
wherever they could find homes. And no 
regulation was ever passed to require them 
to do otherwise. In short, there never was a 
ghetto imposed by law in the city of New 
York. The atmosphere was free, the peo- 
ple were free. 

One cannot deny that, in later years, eco- 
nomic circumstances caused people to crowd 
together in certain areas, but the law itself 
permitted men full freedom in that respect. 
It remained, of course, for our times to see 
to it that the general welfare should be so 
improved that even economics should not 
restrain and narrow the living horizons of 
Americans, of whatever race, religion, or, in- 
deed, color. We know how much remains to 
be done, but officially as well as privately 
we strive to keep the American atmosphere 
clear and free. 

Another element in that story of the 
first Jewish settlers concerned the right of a 
free citizen to bear arms in the common 
defense. Stuyvesant denied Asser Levy and 
Jacob Barsimson and the others the right, 
even in times of trouble, to stand watch with 
the burghers. Their guilders were acceptable 
for the common defense fund, their services 
were not. Again, they were invited to leave 
if they did not like it. But they persisted 
and they remained. In time their services 
were accepted as freely as their guilders had 
been. 

Their greatest victory came when they pe- 
titioned for the right to be burghers or citi- 
zens. Of course, they were rebuffed at first. 
But on April 20, 1657, Stuyvesant yielded and 
authorized the burgomasters of the city to 
admit the Jewish residents to the burgher 
right. Technically then, Asser Levy was the 
first Jewish man to be a citizen of what 
later became the city of New York. 


That is the beginning of the story of the 
Jewish tercentenary. But, in effect, it is also 
an important part of the American story. 
It is certainly the New York story. For no 
metropolis is so teeming a melting pot of 
races, nationalities and creeds, and nowhere 
has it been more important that men should 
have the freedom to worship apart from one 
another in their religious devotions, while 
still enjoying the privileges of mingling 
together freely in trade, employment, and 
education. 

Reflect what old Peter Stuyvesant might 
think if he could see our New York City to- 
day: Jews, Catholics, Lutherans, Quakers, 
and the many other great Protestant de- 
nominations, and, yes, Moslems and Bud- 
dhists, and the followers of the other great 
faiths of the East and the West, worshipping 
as they please, living privately, mingling 
publicly, enjoying the common American 
freedom to the fullest extent. 

Every people that has reached these shores 
has made a unique contribution to the en- 
richment of American life. The Jewish set- 
tlers brought not only their own stamina and 
vitality but also those tenets of faith to 
which all western civilization is historically 
indebted to them. In these 300 years they 
gave even more than the lives of their young 
men who died in the common defense, or 
the incredibly vast sums that they have 
poured out so generously for every good 
cause. I say that they, at least, gave equally 
in merely living among us, and in remain- 
ing loyal to those spiritual truths without 
which man’s life can have no meaning. 

That is why I call it a privilege to wel- 
come you to a new tercentenary; to hail 
Congregation Shearith Israel as a citadel of 
the spirit; to you, Rabbi David de Sola Poole, 
to say, “Happy Birthday!” and to wish you 
many more years of fruitful service to our 
community. 





John Day Dam on the Columbia Riy,, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have hers 
an editorial from the Dalles Chronicle og 
April 24, 1955. This editorial concerys 
H. R. 5789, legislation for constructioy 
of the John Day multi-purpose dam pm 
the Columbia River, which I introduceg 
in the House on April 21, 1955. The 
writer of this editorial shows a c\ 
concise understanding of the | ion 
and a sound Knowledge of the need which 
this bill proposes to correct, and I war 
to take this opportunity of ex; 
my appreciation of the analy 
he has made. 

The Dalles Chronicle published at The 
Dalles, Oreg., has for many years been 
one of the leading newspapers in the 
community in which this dam will be D 
built, and its editorials are widely reaq a 
and highly respected. The part that 
our American journalists have taken in 
the development of this country and iis 
resources is well established and there- 
fore it is with pride that, unde: 
mous consent, I include this editoria] in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: ve 

A Sounp PrRoposat . 

Representative Sam Coon’s new bill for 
construction of the John Day Da 
most attractive proposal yet for F* 
partnership financing and constr n of 
the multi-purpose Columbia River pro.ect. 

The public interest in comprehensive de- 
velopment of the site is protected and the 
means are provided for early construction of 
the dam by the Army engineers. 

A close reading of the 10-page bill reveals 
that the sponsor has included provisi that 
should prove acceptable to Congre: 
people of the power-short Pacific N 

Equally important, the bill goes far t 
the objections raised by those who opposed 
the original John Day partnership bill intro- 
duced in Congress last year. 

Opponents of the original bill conte: 
that the partners would receive the 
from the revenue features of the dam. ¥ 
the Government would bear the cost of the 
nonreimbursable items such as the nayigi- 
tion lock. 

They noted that the partners would ad- 
vance $164 million, or little more than hal 
the estimated $310 million cost. The new ( 
bill raises the partnership contribution * 
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$273 million or more. That means the Gov- 
ernment is to receive $109 million more than 
under the 1954 bill. 

Reports from Portland indicate that the 
$273 million would include 97!, 
the cost of the fishways and most l, 
of the nonrevenue spillway portion of the 
dam. 

In addition, the partners would pay 
operation and maintenance of the dan 
chargeable to power production. 

All that Congress would appropriate Is 4 
estimated $37 million—12 percent of the en- 
tire project. This $37 million would finance 
the navigation lock and any other features 
considered of general public benefit. 

It can be argued that the Governme! 
would be stuck with the navigation lock a! 
flocd-control features of the dam. But these 
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‘ benefiting the entire Nation, are 
ways considered nonreimbursable. 
why the Government pays for the 

, and flood-control portion of Bon- 
dl other Federal dams, without 
to have the cost repaid. 

bjection to the original partner- 


r ob} 
: " 1s that it represented a departure 
» Army engineer plan for a compre- 
de elopment of the Columbia River. 
tion has been met by requiring the 
be built as an Army engineer multi- 
e project making maximum, compre- 
e use of the dam site. 
fear that power rates from a partner- 
.m would be higher than present Bon- 
has been another objection. 
yosed partners, however, believe they 
ell John Day power at competitive 
Advent of natural gas in the region 
io much to keep those rates competi- 


rates 


truction of the John Day Dam with- 

» partnership angle would be prefer- 
But it must be remembered that Con- 

reluctant to provide funds to start 

yw Columbia River dams. Last year the 
e eliminated a Senate-adopted planning 
for the John Day Dam. 
: Congress may this year again reject John 
Day planning funds unless the dam is made 
. jartnership project. But the region still 
needs new power-generating capacity to meet 
srowth and industrial expectations. 

Despite this demonstrated need, however, 
yne major Pacific Northwest dam is to 
ye started in the near future. It is the Priest 
Rapids Dam, which the Grant County Public 

ities District is to star+ building next 
ear as a partnership project. 

The Dalles Dam was the last major dam 
tarted in the Pacific Northwest and that 
was nearly 4 years ago. Since then, the only 
major dam to be given the green light is the 
Priest Rapids partnership project. 

The moral appears clear—a partnership 
proposal is the best means of obtaining an 
early start on a multipurpose project needed 
to meet the needs of a power-short Pacific 


Northwest. 
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Sugar Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the domestic sugar producers 
of this country are the victims of an ex- 
tremely unfair set of circumstances. 
Our Nation is growing by leaps and 
bounds and is consuming more sugar 
each year, And yet our domestic sugar 
producers are denied the right to grow 
and sell one single pound of this in- 
creased consumption. I have intro- 
duced a bill which will correct this 
Situation. 

Under the 1948 Sugar Act, domestic 
Sugar producers can market no more 
than 2,300,000 tons in 1 year, while 
Cuba was given the right to market 95 
percent of the amount by which the war- 
damaged Philippine industry would fall 
short of its quota while rebuilding. At 
the same time, Cuba continued to share 
with domestic areas in making up defi- 
cits. Thus Cuba has marketed some 
5,250,000 extra tons of sugar in the 
United States, almost 30 percent more 
than its basic quota. 
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The domestic producers relinquished 
their own just rights to give Cuba an 
opportunity to reduce production. What 
has happened? Cuba not only did not 
reduce but increased production, and in 
1952 it produced 8 million tons, one- 
third more than could be marketed any- 
where in the world. 

Here at home, due to improved tech- 
nology and better farming methods, 
sugar beet tonnage yield per acre has 
increased 20 percent since 1948. Last 
year sugar beet acreage was 10 percent 
less than before the first Sugar Act went 
into effect, but production was 14 percent 
more. The fixed quota of 2,300,000 tons 
is forcing further acreage cuts of 10 
to 15 percent by established growers. 
Hardly any other farmer will be per- 
mitted to plant sugarbeets at all, and 
many of the latter are war veterans on 
newly opened reclamation projects of the 
West, where sugarbeets are vitally 
needed in the crop rotation. 

If we now increase the 1955 marketing 
quotas for domestic beet and mainland 
cane areas, aS I have proposed, we do 
no more than to restore a just and basic 
right to a domestic farmer, that of shar- 
ing in the economic growth of his own 
country. Right now, in spite of the acre- 
age cuts, production is exceeding mar- 
keting quotas, although the markets 
exist. The prime beneficiary, Cuba, has 
had ample opportunity to comply with 
the spirit of the 1948 Sugar Act by re- 
ducing production from wartime levels. 
In contravention of this spirit, Cuba has 
increased production. We now feel that 
the right to share in our own growth, 
which we _ temporarily relinquished, 
should be restored to our growers. 

Passage of this bill will not be a re- 
pudiation of the historic rights of Cuba 
to market sugar in this country. It will 
only restore what has been the historic 
right of the American producer. 





Transmission Line From Fort Randall to 
Grand Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON B. CHASE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 230,000- 

VoLtT TRANSMISSION LINE FrRoM Fort Ran- 

DALL TO GRAND ISLAND 

Whereas the economy of the State of Ne- 
braska is dependent primarily on the pro- 
duction of foods and fiber products from its 
lands; and 

Whereas Nebraska is blessed with the 
priceless asset of an abundant underground 
water supply in much of its area; and 

Whereas the productivity of much of Ne- 
braska has already been materially increased 
by means of pump irrigation; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has recently initiated a special rate 
for electric power used for irrigation pump- 
ing, by which large quantities of surplus 
power available during the summer months 
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from the Missouri Basin 


River project can 
be put to beneficial use for irrigation and 
reclamation purposes; and 


Whereas there will also be blocks of low- 
cost firm ,power available from the hydro- 
electric deveiopments on the Missouri River; 
and 

Whereas there is and will be definite need 


for such blocks of firm power as they become 


available for agricultural, industrial, and 
defense-plant purposes in Nebraska: and 
Whereas to effect deliver vV of such low-cost 


power from the hydroelectric plants on the 


Missouri River to areas of Nebraska where 
it can be most effectively used requires the 
construction of a 230,000-volt transmission 
line capable of carrying some 150,000 kilo- 
watts of power from the Fort Randall hydro- 
electric powerplant site to the vicinity of 
Grand Island, Nebr.; and ; 


Whereas the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has built many similar transmis- 
sion in other States in the Missouri 
Basin, and being interested in all programs 
which further expand the economy of the 


lines 


State, is vitally interested in the develop- 
ment of additional pump irrigation, rural 
electrification, and industrial and agricul- 


tural development: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the South Platte United 
Chambers of Commerce of Nebraska endorses 
and supports construction of the proposed 
230,000-volt Fort Randall-Grand Island 
transmission line; be it further 
Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to give support to this line and 
appropriate the necessary funds for the con- 
struction and completion of this line in 1956 
fiscal year; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to our Members of Congress re- 
questing their support of this important 
project. 
Resolution adopted at the regular April 
meeting at Superior, Nebr., on April 14, 1955. 
THE SovutTH PLaTre UNITED 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
Oran KING, President, Superior, 
CLETUS NELSON, 
Secretary-Manager, Holdrege 
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Must the Farmer Always Pay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appearing in the Rural 
New Yorker of April 16 points up the 
involved problems of the dairy farmer 
in the Empire State. 

Mr. Speaker, too many people seem to 
believe that the dairy farmer is at the 
receiving end of the line. This is very 
far from the truth and the question is 
well worth asking again and again: Must 
the farmer always pay? 

MUST THE FARMER ALWAYS PAY? 

Hearings are now held in Washington to 
consider programs designed to handle the 
alleged dairy surpluses. 

Briefly, the two ideas receiving the most 
consideration propose the establishment of 
boards to spend farmers’ money. One con- 
templates a $40 million fund, contributed by 
farmers out of their milk checks at the rate 
of 4 cents a hundred pounds, to promote the 
sale of dairy products. It is offered by the 
cheese and butter manufacturers to supple- 
ment the program of the American Dairy 
Association. The second measure sets up a 
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dairy stabilization board, financed at the 
start by a Government subsidy of $500 mil- 
lion, which would buy surplus dairy products 
in order to guarantee a stabilized milk price 
to producers. The cost of operating such a 
stabilization program shall be paid wholly 
by producers 
Why it is that farmers are always supposed 
to pay—assuming they can pay at all—to 
bale someone else out of a situation for 
which that someone else, not they, is re- 
sponsible, has always been difficult to com- 
prehend. It is the milk dealers, not the 
who elect to manufacture milk 
and it is the dealers who are con- 
stantly encouraging producers to supply 
them with as much milk as possible. Why, 
therefore, should producers be asked to 
guarantee a profit to those who divert milk 
from its most logical and most nutritional 
channels—fiuid sales—into the manufactur- 
ing channels that are already overloaded 
because the dealers choose to overload them? 
It must never be forgotten that the dairy 
farmer is barred from the field of milk dis- 
tribution by those who want that field for 
themselves alone, and that therefore the 
farmer is in no way responsible for an over- 
supply of certain types of milk products. 
Why, then, would it not be more logical to 
penalize the dealers for the sins of their own 
making, instead of placing a further load on 
the shouiders of innocent parties? 


producers, 
produc ts 





Indochina Presents Problem for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the ill-fated Geneva Conference to 
which the United States was a party is 
plagued now with a situation that seems 
hopeless. The partition of Indochina 
was a sad affair. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including an article by 
Mr. James E. Roper, which appeared in 
the Washington Star on April 18. He 
points out the refugee problem which in- 
volves Indochina. I am sure the Ameri- 
can people are shocked by this problem. 

The article follows: 

VIETNAM REFUGEE FLOOD BECOMES UNITED 
STATES PROBLEM 
(By James E. Roper) 

Satcon, SourH VIeTNamM.—The human 
flood of refugees fleeing from communism in 
North Vietnam is turning into an economic 
commitment and a diplomatic trap for the 
United States 

The United States, having helped encour- 
age 550,000 refugees to move to South Viet- 
nam, now faces the moral responsibility of 
seeing that they get settled properly, regard- 
less of the expense in the years to come. 

The United States also faces the problem 
of what to do about the refugees if the Reds 
move to take over South Vietnam. The 
United States can hardly abandon them to 
the Reds even though otherwise we might 
want to quit South Vietnam. 

GAVE MORAL SUPPORT 

The first American involvement was inno- 
cent enough. We gave our moral support to 
the refugee clause in the Geneva agreements 


of last July 21 that in theory ended the 
Indochina war. 
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The agreement which provided for sorting 
out of Communist and non-Communist 
forces stated that until May 19 any civilians 
residing in a district controlled by one party 
who wish to go and live in the zone assigned 
to the other party shall be permitted and 
helped to do so by the authorities in that 
district.” 

Under that clause, tens of thousands of 
North Vietnamese immediately asked to go 
south. The Wietnamese Government was 
overwhelmed. It asked the United States 
to help. On humanitarian grounds, we 
responded. 

During the current fiscal year, the Foreign 
Operations Administration is spending $45 
million for this emergency refugee program. 
But FOA officials concede that the hardest 
year for the refugees is about to begin. 

About 165,000 refugees still haven't 
reached the areas of resettlement. Many of 
the 385,000 refugees who in theory are nicely 
taken care of probably won't be able to earn 
& living for a year or longer. 

SEEK $35 MILLION 

FOA officials here disclose they are asking 
that the budget for the next fiscal year in- 
clude about $35 million for these refugees. 
One idea is to give each farmer a cash grant 
of 2,000 Vietnamese piastres, or nearly $60. 

The proposed program also would have 
FOA supply hand tools, fertilizers, seeds, and 
fishing equipment. Another proposal is to 
supply credit so the refugees could buy and 
import from Cambodia and India water 
buffalos as beasts of burden. 

FOA Officials here suggest the United 
States spend up to $1.000 per village to build 
churches for the refugees in order to help 
them cling together and remain settled. 

“Congress may scream at that one,” an 
American official said, “but it’s the best 
morale-builder we can think of. So far, the 
refugees have kept up their spirits because 
of the adventure of moving, but I don’t know 
how long it will last.” 


NEED TO DIMINISH 


Even after the next fiscal year the refugees 
probably will need economic help in dimin- 
ishing amounts. 

The American financial involvement, how- 
ever, is infinitesimal compared to the diplo- 
matic influence that the refugees may have. 

The United States and other allied powers 
have made a great propaganda show of the 
exodus from the Communist-run north. In- 
deed, the spectacle must have impressed mil- 
lions of Orientals who are wavering between 
Western democracy and communism nomi- 
nally led by orientals. 

Because of this spectacle, however, the 
United States seems morally committed not 
to abandon the refugees once again to Com- 
munist rule. To do so would produce an- 
other of those loss-of-face situations. It 
presumably would shock Orientals in direct 
proportion to the way they were impressed 
in the first place. 


ONE MORE SHACKLE 


The United States is not committed to 
fight to save Vietnam unless our allies join 
the struggle. But the unilateral refugee 
problem has the diplomats worried. It adds 
one more shackle to American policy in the 
Far East. It also raises the question of why 
the United States actively encouraged the 
exodus from the north. 

On humanitarian grounds, of course, the 
civilized world is obligated to help fellow 
humans in distress. The United States, and 
South Viet Nam, however, have actively 
propagandized the peoples of North Viet 
Nam—not only to tell them about the choice 
hey were entitled to make, but also to per- 
suade them to come south. 

The refugees came from an area where 
food is short and where they were an eco- 
nomic and political burden to the Red 
regime. Now they are an economic burden 


to the south, which doesn’t need the ow. 
manpower. Sateen 
Some cold-blooded diplomats fe, 
south has gained nothing but propa: 
from the refugee movement, th, eae 
which are not encouraged elsewh : 
the Iron Curtain—in Eastern Eu; 
stance. 
The refugees eventually may hav: 
pact on domestic politics in South 1 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem is known ; 
as a northerner and as a Catholic. 
gees are from the north and 90 ; 
Catholic. Once they get their ow, 
lives settled, they may become 
supporters of Premier Diem. 


Vig 





Over the Great Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, some of our distinguished colleacyes 
in the California delegation have recent- 
ly petitioned President Eisenhower to 
authorize Pan American Airways to op- 
erate to the Orient from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco through Seattle over the 
great circle route. As of the present 
Pan American is forced to fly to Tokyo 
and beyond by way of Honolulu and 
Wake Island, which puts this great car- 
rier at a considerable disadvantage in its 
competition with Northwest nes, 
which now enjoys exclusive rights to 
fiy the great circle route. 

Pan American Airways was the Pacific 
pioneer, having first flown the route in 
1935. Since then, both Pan American 
and Northwest have acquired long-rance 
equipment which makes nonstop service 
from Seattle to Tokyo possible 

Our country’s progress has been pos- 
sible because the spirit of free enter- 
prise has prevailed. It seems to me that 
an inconsistency exists when one car- 
rier, which did the Pacific pioneering, 
is deprived of an equal opportunity to 
compete with another. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 
19 carried an editorial which points up 
this philosophy and in which I heartily 
concur. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the edito- 
rial in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

OVER THE GREAT CIRCL! 

Passengers who wish to fly via Par 
can World Airways from the west coast to 
Tokyo, are forced to make a detour e 
1,000 miles to Hawaii, instead of using me 
great circle air tracks which is the ‘ 
distance between the two points. P 
can says two-thirds of its passene be- 
tween the United States and the Orient co 
not wish to make the Hawaiian stop. Hence, 





Ay 


they are inconvenienced and the airine 1s 
put to unnecessary expense which is paid SY 
the taxpayers because of the Federal sud=icy 


under which it operates, as do othe! es. 
The more plane-miles flown, the greater 
cost. Pan American says the waste flying 
costs the taxpayers $220,000 per weekly round 
trip per year. 

At present the great circle route !s used 
by a competitor, the Northwest Airline i 
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senhower has been requested to 
riction against Pan American 

“tt to operate on the short line. 
appeal under consideration. The 
ems logical because both airlines 
aioe markets in the Orient and 
over serving additional mar- 
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é 
re is no issue 


. Pan American has set out several reasons 


+ion to wasted operation costs, why its 
+ chould be granted. GI mail to the 
4g delayed and there are additional 
€ ‘the Defense Department, one esti- 
ing $1 million a year. Further, the 
n is actually an aid to foreign air- 
h are expected to start service soon. 
ms the possibility of discrimina- 
erting passengers in the Orient 
n American. 

niv Pan American has a case. 
ippers go around the world, and in 
‘creat circle was surveyed for the 
Jlonel Lindbergh. Had landing 
ts been available in Japan, it would have 
ted over the route before World War 

ice, it may claim pioneer rights. 
m etition among the airlines is so keen 
any hint of monopoly must be carefully 

d by the President. 
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Israel’s Anniversary ef Independence 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the seventh birthday of the new nation 
Israel is being observed today by ad- 
of congratulation and good 
This 
eflects the close ties between our coun- 
y and Israel. 
Iam extending my remarks to include 
some observations additional to those 
my remarks earlier in the well of the 
use and which time did not suffice 
heir utterance then. 
Our interest in the Near East is in 
the importance of the area in defending 
i strengthening the free world. Our 
ith in democracy impels us to see Is- 
| as a center of creative civilizations 
cultural enrichment of the 
rid community. 
We support Israel in her struggle to 
attain cultural freedom for dispossessed 
nd persecuted Jews. We hail Israel’s 
vances in founding a democratic so- 
lety and in reclaiming a neglected land. 
The Near East is emerging from its 
lent patterns and seems destined to 
ure a greater measure of good life 
ll the people in the Mediterranean. 
he Jewish people throughout the 
i have provided immediate relief for 
750,000 Israel newcomers—350,000 of 
‘hem from the Arab and the Moslem 
lands of the Ne and 
helping to settle them on farms and 
‘ctories with a reasonable standard 
iving for all, Jews and Arabs alike. 
We applaud Israel's acts of friendship 
&nd good faith— 
First. In releasing Arab-blocked bank 
Counts of former Palestinian Arabs 


( 
C 
wishes by members of this body. 


nd the 


despite the failure of the Arab states, 
notably Iraq, to release the blocked ac- 
counts of their former Jewish residents; 

Second. In offering to pay for Arab 
lands abandoned in Israel as part of a 
peace settlement, taking into account 
the lands and property abandoned by 
Jews in Arab lands: 

Third. In offering Jordan the use of a 
free port in the newly constructed Kishon 
River Harbor in Haifa Bay; 

Fourth. In accepting as citizens some 
28,000 Arabs who have illegally returned 
to Israel since hostilities in 1948: 

Fifth. In voting for the admission of 
the Arab State of Libya into the United 
Nations; and 

Sixth. In offering to redraw the Israel- 
Jordan boundary lines in major trouble 
areas, so that farm homes might be re- 
united with farmlands, and so that the 
constant human pressures to break 
across artificial and arbitrary bounda- 
ries will not continue to be the cause of 
daily depredations from both sides. 

We applaud Israel for seeking to estab- 
lish a democratic society with full civil, 
religious, cultural, and political freedom 
for all its citizens. 

First. Eight Arabs 
the Israel Parliament. 

Second. There is in Israel universal 
education, universal franchise, equal 
wages for equal work. 

We applaud the Zionists and the 
friends of zionism throughout the world 
who have long sought to provide a home- 
land so that Jews who felt the sting of 
discrimination and the lash of persecu- 
tion might live in freedom and dignity. 

Like their Nazi predecessors, the Com- 
munists portray Israel as an agent of 
British and American expansion because 
they recognize that the stability, trade, 
and mutual help flowing from an Israel- 
Arab peace would forever doom Russian 
imperialist designs on this strategic and 
oil-rich area. 

The future of the free world hangs in 
the balance in the Near East. Israel is 
the light in the darkness. 

There are many citizens of Israel who 
are Christians, Mohammedans, and 
agnostics. It is a nation of predomi- 
nantly Jewish population that practices 
no discrimination and accords complete 
freedom of religion. 


are members of 


Illinois Audubon Society Opposes Echo 
Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
=. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. S§S ‘eaves under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I enclose the letter of Raymond 
Mostek, conservation committee of the 
Illinois Audubon Society, Chicago Nat- 
ural History Museum, Roosevelt Road 
and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, I11., 


IN TH 


re- 
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lating to the construction of Echo Park 
Dam. The letter follows 
ILLINOIS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Illinots Audubon Society 
construction of Echo 
National Monument 


Dear Sir: 
strongly opposes the 
Park Dam in Dinosaur 
in the Utsh-Colorado area. Thi »posed 
dam is part of the upper Color ido River 
project supported by Secretary McKay and 
President Eisenhower. 

We feel that this is being kicked around 
as a political issue. Ever since the National 
Park System was adopted and under the ten 
ure of Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, and Tru- 
man, no dam has been bi _ in any national 
park or monument. Congress has vigilantly 
protected our National Park System, which 
has often been called the greatest in the 
world. 

To gain cheap political ends, pri 
of Echo Park Dam have advanced many dis- 
torted arguments. For example, Secretary 
McKay, who has never been a friend of the 
conservation movement, declared that but 
1,200 people visit the area. Actually over 
70,000 came here in 1954. The National Park 
Service, before it was gagged by Secretary 
McKay, declared that the effect of the denn 
on the park would be deplorable. 

We feel that should a dam be built at 
Echo Park, other grand areas, such as Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, and the Grand Canyon, 
will also be imvaded. Lest such a protest 
be ignored, one has only to recall that en- 
gineers planned to build a dam at Mammoth 
Cave, Ky., only a few years ago. This would 
have destroyed forever that grand park as 
one of the scenic wonders of our Nation 
We have also not forgotten that engineers 
once planned to invade Grand Teton National 
Park. We have learned long ago that their 
words cannot be honored. 

Furthermore, we condemn the tactics that 
proponents have used to push this unneces- 
sary project. They have declared that the 
dam at Echo Park will not destroy any 
dinosaur remains. That is not now, nor ever 
was the issue. he main issue is whether 
a scenic canyon shall forever be destroyed 
or a superior national park system, gutted 
by men who cannot or will not understand 
why it was created in the first place 

Time and again at previous hearings the 
Reclamation Bureau has had to revise their 
figures because they were in error 

So desperate have the dam proponents be- 
come that they now declare that 
dam is built the national defense will 
fer. As an added deception, they no longer 
use the name Echo Park, but refer 
area as Yampa-Lodore. 

Our national park system has always been 
above cheap and petty politics. We urge 
you to carry on the noble tradition of Con- 
gress and vote against Echo Park Dam 

Truly, 


popents 


unless the 


sufe 


to the 


RAYMOND MOSTEK, 
Conservation Committee, Illinois 
Audubon Society. 


Voting and Attendance Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
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of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 81st Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
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only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpese of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 


Dake 
APY 


tered through thousands of pares 
Recorp. I want to be able to proyic. ... 
interested constituent with a cr! 
compilation of my voting and atten,, 

record, ae 


~i 


Of the 














Voting and attendance record, Representative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan; 81st Cong., 1st sess. 


| ~ 








(Adopted, 368-1.) 


Roll 



















| 
Roll | 
call | Date Measure, question, and result Vote call Date Measure, question, and result Son 
oe No. 
oe 4 Naim nnn iniite, ——__ 
| 1949 | | 
1} = | Present. ee | ee een ce | Pee 
2/Jan. 3 Election of Speaker _- eueueniaie si cenecetnk Martin. Se 0 rn IR cS ae ee 
3! Jan. 2/| H. Res. 5, calling for adoption of an amendment to the | Yea. | 37 | Mar. 21 | H. R. 1757, extending rent control in the District of Na 
rules of the House permitting chairmen of committees | Columbia. On passage, (247-117.) nig ee 
which have favorably reported legislation to move | kh Jeg.” oe ly ns 
for the adoption of a resolution providing for the con- | 39] Mar. 22 | H. R. 1437, authorizing the composition of the Army of | Yea 
sideration of such legislation if the Committee on the United States and Air Force of United Status | noes 
Rules has adversely reported or failed to report and other purposes. On passage. (305~4.) : 
within 21 calendar days such a resolution for con- Mar. 22 | H. R. 2681, providing pensions for veterans of World 
sideration. On adoption. (275-142). } Wars I and II based on attained age (First Rankin 
4} Feb. 7) H. Con. Res. 22, postponing consideration of a legisla- | Nay. pension bill): oa 
| oo budget until May 1, 1¥. On adoption. Ah, 40 | Mar. 22 On recommittal for further study. (Rejected, Yea 
2) 187-223.) 
5 | Feb. 7 | H. R. 2361, authorizing President to reorganize execu- | Yea. 41 | Mar. 22 On move to strike out enacting clause. (Rejected, | Yea 
| tive departments in line with Hoover Commission 120-291.) , Toe 
report. On passage. (356-¥.) 42 | Mar. 23 | Quorum call__......... a ea rR han aad 8 Prag 
6/| Feb. 9/| H. Res. 78, providing funds for the Committee on | Yea. Cilia. eee 
Un-American Activities. On adoption. (353-29.) 44 | Mar. 24 | H. R. 2681, providing pensions for veterans of World ; 
Feb. 9/| H. R. 1211 reciprocal trade agreements, repealing Wars I and II based on attained age : 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948 and extend- On recommittal for further study. (Adopted, Yea 
ing until June 12, 1951, the authority of the President 208-207.) 
to negotiate trade agreements: Op) a er, ae I I nn ema ticbtindenccdueéceccece Pre 
7| Feb. 9 On recommittal with instructions to provide that | Yea. ie Ss Ee | are a 
Tariff Commission shall make findings as to 47 | Mar. 28 | 8. 135, authorizing the District of Columbia Commis. | Ng 
limit to which modification in duties may be sioners to establish daylight-saving time in the 
made witheut causing serious injury to domestic District. (On passage, 223-130.) 
industry. (Rejected, 151-241.) Oe Fee er I vrais cn wacinc taka cebwbesed Getewcee ac. Pree 
8! Feb. 9 CE, SBRD BOD 5 oinicn os ndncdicccccccesien~ Yea. 49 | Mar. 29 | Quorum call______..---.----_--- Saree 2 Pree 
oe ek) en NTN in i naicncmdh pi aecenhobeabiekineess mes ce Present, H. R. 3734, making appropriations for civil funct 
10 | Feb. 15 | H. Res. 99, providing rule for consideration of H. R. | Nay. administered by the Department of the Army for 
2632, the first deficiency appropriation bill, which fiscal year ending June 30, 1950 and for other pur- 
waived point of order against provision for rehiring SES: 
certain persons discharged from Reclamation Serv- 50 | Mar. 29 On adoption of amendment barring use offundsfor Yea 
ice because of incompetence. On adoption. (242-121.) acquiring additional land in connection wit 
Ee as Sr IN in rircica manna wninnkinnianensneeneueinewees Present. Garrison Dam in North Dakota. (Rejected 
Se PR: © Rf Rm a scenes ceeeldterde dn inisbiena evieeiaiai Present. 194-203.) | 
13 | Feb. 16 | Quorum call__-...-...------ [ebhsbiciekhdnnmebeehhion .| Present. 51 | Mar. 29 On adoption of amendment providing that of the Yea 
H, R. 2632, first deficiency appropriation bill for 1949: amount appropriated $500,000 shall be used for 
14 | Feb. 16 On recommittal with instructions to increase to | Yea. | the Red Run-Clinten River, Mich., project 
$14,000,000 the ameunt for grants to States for j (Adopted, 256-138.) 
unemployment compensation and employment- | 52 | Mar. 29 On adoption of amendment changing amount from Yea 
service administration. (Rejected, 148-237.) 57,000,000 to $63,000,000. (Adopted, 277-177 
15 | Feb, 16 eS) Yea. H. R. 3704, providing additional revenue for the Dis 
16 | Feb. 17 | Quorum eall]__----_----------- Sa | CS trict of Columbia: 
H. R. 1661, providing for continuation of authority 53 | Mar. 29 On recommittal for further study. (Rejected, 177- Nay 
for the regulation of exports 218.) 
17 | Feb. 17 On recommittal with instructions to provide fora | Yea. 54 | Mar. 29 Om paeeens. (SIG-1B)) 5 noc. ccicvescncctsccceecs=) Yea 
1-year extension of the present controls with an H. R. 1731, extending rent control: 
amendment prohibiting control over commodi- 55 | Mar. 29 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 263 iy 
ties in surplus supply. (Rejected, 139-222.) | 143.) 
18 | Feb, 17 ER, WP Rao moe sir nccnncwccuccuvnes Nay. 56 | Mar. 30 | Quorum call_...... ibe abee aR ooeRuCenheaedssie Preset 
i Aa ON OO is ai ee _..| Present. oe Cee 08) I A seo ee eawcgiubsanenne Pres 
24 | Feb. 21 | H. Res. 75, authorizing Committee on Education and | Yea. 58 | Mar. 31 | MEO RNL  ncxnacgenc we tee baie ; Pr 
Labor to conduct studies and investigations relating 59 | Mar. 31 | H. Res. 168, providing for consideration of H. R. 2023, | Yea 
to matters within its jurisdiction. On adoption. reguiating oleomargarine and repealing certain taxes 
(331-4.) relating to oleomargarine. (Adopted 383-9.) 
21] Feb. 22 | Quorum call_._...........-. ebaeee nites erect al Present. OD] RAR Re | ROOT PANE onc ceccncenaenennwccccesacnss quence Prese 
H. R. 199, providing privilege of becoming a natural- | ge a ee eee Pre 
ized citizen of the United States to all immigrants R. 2023, regulating oleomargarine and repealing 
having a legal right to permanent residence, and to certain taxes relating to oleomargarine 
make immigration quotas available to Asian and 62; Apr. 1 On adoption of amendment inserting provisions of Nay. 
} Pacific peoples: H. R. 3, permitting shipment of oleo across State 
22 | Mar. 1 On recommittal with instructions to report the | Nay. lines and removing all taxes upon its sak 
bill forthwith, with amendment “except those in (Adopted, 242-137.) : 
West Indies Archipelago.” (Rejected, 39-336.) | 63 | Apr. 1 On passage. (287-89) Yea 
23 | Mar. 7/| H. R. 2663, granting Central Intelligence Agency the | Yea. H. R. 1823, establishing a Women’s Reserve as a 
| authority necessary for its proper administration. branch of the Coast Guard Reserve: 
On passage. (348-4.) 64 Apr. 4 On adoption of Marcantonio antisegregation Ye 
et eee ek 2 I <i, 2s ec neteecerabagisuueiiaambeates Present. amendment. (Adopted, 193-153.) f 
ws meaner ONIN ce nncesnink Present. 65 | Apr. 4/| H. R. 3830; amending the China Aid Act of 1948 and Yea 
26) Mar. 14 | Quorum eall__.--- cae es Sea _.| Present. authorizing reappropriation of $54,000,000 of funds 
| | H. R. 3347, providing additional revenue for the Dis- already appropriated but not obligated and an in- 
| trict of Columbia: terim advance up to $50,000,000 of such funds by the 
27 | Mar. 14 On recommittal for further study (Rejected, | Yea. RFC nding action on the appropriation bil! 
163-181.) (Passed, 279-70.) 
28 | Mar. 14 | On passage. (Rejected, 166-176).........-.....--- Nay. H. R. 4016, making appropriations for Departments of 
29 | Mar. 15 | Quorum call-- ; si eterna iia caressa aad | State, Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary for fiscal 
| H. R. 1731, providing extension of Federal control over year ending June 30, 1950: , 
| rents 66 Apr. 7 On adoption of H. Res. 180, making in order con- | Ns) 
30 | Mar. 15 Amendment providing for decontrolling areas | Yea. sideration of H. R. 4016 and waiving of points of 
| when requested by a resolution from the duly- order that might beraised. (Adopted, 246-137. 
| elected loon representatives of any State, ee, ecb eean pabeaeeneeneansen Present 
| county, or city. (Adopted, 227-188.) 68 | Apr. 7] On motion to adjourn. (Rejected, 145-212.)....-.--.. Yes 
31 | Mar. 15 Amendment deleting from the bill authority to | Yea. SP res | DS Re ihc ce di cackrsscuntenesewiepacnseuesse | sreselt 
recontrol hetels which have heretofore been de- H. R. 4046, second deficiency appropriation, appro- 
controlled. (Adopted, 237-175.) priating $671,047.84 to supply general deficiencies in | 
32 | Mar. 15 On recommittal with instructions to report bill | Yea various branches of Government departments: - 
| back with a 9-day extension. (Rejected, 260- 7 | Apr. 8 On recommittal with instructions to providefunds | Ys 
154.) for War Claims Commission and relief of Amer- 
33 | Mar. 15 Re OIA: TRID oo ccsensccccmindaceoinaeede Nay. ican citizen internees and prisoners of war of the 
#4 | Mar. 16 | H. Res. 148, providing for consideration of H. R. 1437, | Yea. Japanese, (Rejected, 149-190.) 
authorizing the composition of the Army of the 71 | Apr. © | Quorum call...... Present 
United States and the Air Force of the United States. | 72 | Apr. 9 | Quorum call...... 
{ 931 Apr. 11 | Quorum call...... 
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| Quorum call... 





Measure, question, and result 





Quorum call_...-.-- . 
amending the Econor nie C oopert ation Act 


H. R. 3748, 
of 1948 and continuing the European recovery pro- 
gram until June 1950. (Passed, 354-49.) 
COT Gi cnccccdedtccasennacn (idsdichonbesseun 
COED ns cincnnsidcascacadenneemeeee ‘ 
Quorum call. _. 
H. R. —~ repealing the Labor-Management Rela- 


tions Act of 1947 and reenacting the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935" 

On adoption of H. Res. 191, providing for 8 hours 
of general debate and waiving points of order. 
(Adopted, 369-6.) 

PEE TERE taittdnbiscmcaitewswnnn 
CU OR cd cddensnamicee ‘sdasainsletantenia = 
BOAUION ORU ss cccctebpaccccacnuxeas pire eee 
Quorum call. 


On adoption of amendment substituting — ms of | 


H. R. 4290 (Wood bill), as amended, for H. R, 2032. 
| (Adopted, 217-203.) 
Quorum call sei 
H. R. 2082. On recommittal. (Recommitted, 212 
YY.) 


Quorum call_. 

H. R. 2989, creating Virgin Is 
Federal law to sueceed the Virgin Islands ¢ 
(Passed, 273-42.) 

Hi. R. 2203, providing for a decennial census of housing. 

Passed, 223 

Quorum call... one il ‘ 

H. R. 4392, authorizing payment of not to exceed 
$16,000,000 for compensation to the Swiss Govern- 

Swiss 


lands Corporation under 
ompany. 


51.) 


ment for losses and damages inflicted on 
territory during World War II by U. 8. Armed 
Forces: 

On adoption of amendment to prevent payment 
of interest on Swiss war-damage claims. (Re- 
jected, 172-191.) 

PRUE ORNL. 4 onda vn Ken ktenncesesee gid de anlar oecaiao 
Querum call 
H, R. 268) amending the C ommodity Credit Corpora- 





tion Charter Act and the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act by providing acquisition 
of storage facilities and providing exchange of surplus 
United States agricultural commodities for stocks of 
strategic and critical materials produced abroad. 
(Passed, 326-52.) 

Quorum call 

H. R. 2632, first deficiency ‘appropri: ation bill for 1949: 

On adoption of conference report. (292-17 

Quorum call 

H. Res. 190, providing for consideration of H. R. 195 to 
assist States in collecting sales and use tax on ciga- 


rettes. (Adopted, (322-24.) 
H. R. 1036, paying $8,437.98 to R. C, Owen, R. C. 
Owen, Jr., and Roy Owen, of Gallatin, Tenn., which 


sum represents the amount they paid to the United 
States for internal-revenue tobacco stamps which 
were completely destroyed by fire. On passage not- 
withstanding President’s veto. (Passed, 318-48.) 
Quorum Call ...........- 
Quorum call 
ee 


| se call 


. R. 4591, prov iding increased pay, allowances, and 
cee al disability retirement for members of the 
uniformed services 

On recommittal for further study. 163) 

H. R. 3704, providing additional revenue for District 
of Columbia: 

On adoption of conference report. 

Quorum call 

R. 4617, providing pensions for veterans without 

regard to service-connected injuries or unemploya- 
bility at attaine d age.(Second Rankin pension bill.) 
(Passed, 365-27.) 

Quorum call_. 

H. R. 4963, providing for appointme nt of additional 
Federal circuit and district judges: 

On recommittal with instructions to include lan- 
guage barring appointment of more than 34 of 
new appointments from same political party. 
(Defeated, 195-135.) 

H. R. 4332, amending the National Bank Act and the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act so as to permit na 
tional and State banks to deal in securities of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. (Passed, 203-55.) 


(297 


(184-152.) 








Quorum call..-- ae ateiass aad 
I ci etiee setae 

RGN OES GRE. on caccaasncnswdcas ; cease 
SD CE cn nomad tiem men uae i shai suman 
Quorum call. 
H, R. 4009, the 


Housing Act of 1949 

On amendment, deleting title IT, providing for 
public housing. (Rejected, 204-209.) 

On amendment, barring payment of salary to any 
employees who fail to sign an affidavit stating 
they are not members of a subversive party and 
do not belong to an organization that may strike 
against the Government of the United States 
(Adopted, 283-129.) 

On recommittal with instructions to report revised 
bill eliminating public housing: 





Present 


Present. 


Present 
Present 
Yea 


Present, 


Nay. 


Present 
Yea. 


Yea 


Present. 


Yea. 


Present 


Present, 


Nay. 


Present, 


Yea, 


Present. 


Yea, 


Yea. 


Present. 


Yea. 


Present, 


Yea, 


Present, 


Present. 
Present, 
Present, 
Present, 
Present. 
Present, 


Yea, 
Yea, 


Present, 
Present, 
Present. 
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Date 
19 49 
Tune 
July 
July 6 
July 6) 
July 1 
July 11 
July 13 | 
July 14 
July 14 
Jul; 
July 2 
July 21 
July 2 
July 21 
July 25 
July 25 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 25 
July 26 
July 26 
|} July 26 
July 27 
July 27 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 2 
Aug, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Ang. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug, 8 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 8 
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ng and attendance record, Representative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan; 81st Cong., 


Ist sess 


{ 












Measure, question, and result 
H. R. 4009—Continued 
On passag B-I85 
Quorum call 
H. R. 4406, establishi in International ¢ ra ( 
mission app ted by Secretary of State and provid 
ing for settlement of certain claims of the Go n 
ment of the United State mits own behalf and on 
behalf of American nationals against { n govern 
ments 
On recommittal for fu r st (Re od, 
151-177 
H. a providing f ( idera n ‘Ss yon 
legalizing basing-point price system wt tin n- 
Hic t with antitrust laws Adopted, 305-22 
Quorum cal 
S. 937 emnidiolan the Secretary of tt lreasury to 
effect the payment of four claims against the United 
States in behalf of foreign claimants 
On amendment 1 claim 
Uwnounting to 33, 142 
H.R. 200, amendit n Act to 
provide for rural tele; Ly 





Qu yorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Querum call 
H. R. 5345, the Agricultural Act of 1949 

On amendment, extending for 1 year the present 

farm program. (Adopted 239-170.) 

On passage (3) 

On motion to adjourn 


» or 
SL 


(Rejected, 102-243.) 


On motion that Journal as read stand approved and 
motion moving the previous question. (Previous 
question ordered, 259-88.) 


On motion approving Journal of last day’s proceed- 
ings. (Adopted, 285-54.) 

On motion to adjourn. (Rejected, 113-243.) 

On ordering previous question, making in order rule 
for consideration of H. R. 3199, antipoll tax bill 
(Adopted, 262-100.) 

On motion to adjourn. (Rejected, 110 

H. Res. 276, rule providing for consid 
3199, antipoll tax bill. (Adopted, 2 

Quorum call 

Quorum call 

H. R. 3199, making unlawful the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a 
primary or other election for national officers 

On recommittal. (Rejected, 123-267.) 
On passage. (273-116.) 

S. 1184, encouraging private construction of 
housing on or in areas adjacent to military inst 
tions 

On recommital of conference report. 
52-289.) 

Quorum call_. sama ane 

Quorum call 

H. R. 3282, repealing Indian liquor laws in cert 
parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin 

On suspension of rules and passage. 
131-168.) 

H. R. 5602, authorizing an allocation of $4,000,000 of 

China’s ECA funds for relief of Chinese students 
On suspension of rules and passage. (254—46.) 


59) 






ration of H. R. 
05-100.) 


rental 


slla 


(Rejected, 


sin 


(Defeated, 


H. BR. 5598, increasing compensation for World War I 
presumptive service-connected cases, providing 
minimum ratings for service-connected arrested 


tuberculosis, increasing certain disability and death 





compensation rates, liberalizing requirement for 
dependency allowances, and redefining the terms 
“line of duty” and “willful misconduct” 
On suspension of rules and passage $540.) 

H. R. 5632, military reorganization and unification 
bill. On adoption of conference report $-7.) 

H. Kes. 289, providing for consideration of H, RK. 2., 
amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
provide parity for tung nuts and honey. (Adopted, 
335-21.) 

Quorum call. .--.--. 

Quorum ecall__.. « 

Quorum call. 

Quorum eall__..--.- 

Quorum call 

LH. Res. 310, prov iding for consideration of, and 3 hou 
of debate on, H. R. 1758, to amend the Natural Gas 


Act approved June 21, 1938. Adopted, 233-113 
Quorum call 

Quorum eall_. 2. 
Quorum call... 

Quorum call 

H. R. 1758, clarifying the 





independent producers and gatherers from regulatiol 
by Federal Power Cor on 
On recommittal, (Rejected, 124-18 


On passage. (183-131 
Quorum call 
H. Res. 183, rule 
3910, amending 
panding its co 
wage: 

On adoption of committee 
rule applicable to H. R. 5856, 
of H. R. 3910, and ruling out considera 
H R. 3910. (Adopt 249-124.) 

On adoption of H. R 183,asamended, (351-17 


providing for consideration of H. R 
Fair Labor Standards Act by ex 
and increasing the minimum 





verage 


amen 
,;modined version 
tion of 


Iment making | 
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Continued 


Yea 
Lr it 
Yea. 
Yea 
r ‘ 
Yoa. 
Nay 


Yea 
Yea 
Nay 
Yes. 
Yea 
N iV 
Yeu 
Nay 
Yeu 
Pres¢ 
Pr n 
N 4\ 
Yea 
Not vot 
ing 
Absent 
Presen 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Ir 
tr 
Pre 
Preset 
Ir 
Yea 
Pr 
Pre 
A} 
Alb 
NVA 
NVI 
Press 
Nay 
Yea 
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Voting and atlendance record, Representative Garatp R. For, Jx., 5th District, Michigan; 81st Cong., 18t sess.—(C., 
Re Roll 2 
cal Date Measure, question, and result Vote A a Date Measure, question, and result . 
No 0. . 
1949 | | 1949 | H. R. 5895—Continued . 
168 | Aug. 9 | Quorum call_........-.. seta Scetheliabisemtblaesieiainleaenitaa aii Present. } 205 | Sept. 2 | On adoption of conference report. (224-109 . 
iv = =6Aug. 9 | Quorum call Present. | 206 | Sept. 29 | Quorum call : ae 
| H. R. 4830, making appropriation for foreign aid for | H. R. 4830, foreign-aid appropriations for 19% 
| fiscal year 19% } 207 | Sept. 29 | On amendment providing that the Adn tr ‘ 
17 Aug. 9 On motion to instruct the conferees to insist on dis- | Nay | | of ECA be authorized to issue $150,000,000 « 
agreement to Senate amendment providing for for purchase by Sccretary of the Treasury for 
continuation of watchdog committee, (Passed, purpose of providing loans. (Passed, 177-124 
210-164 {| 208 | Oct. 3 | Quorum call_-- . ie x np. " 
171 Aug. 10 Quorum cal! Present, | H. RK. 5903, amending the Hospital Survey and ( = tam 
H. R. 5856. to amend the F Labor Standards Act | | struction Act, to extend its duration and to pr 
172 Ang. 10 On adoption of amendment, substituting the pro- | Yea | double amount Federal financial aid for assistancs 
| visions of H, R. 5894, as amended, for the text of | the construction of hospitals: 
H. R. 5856. (Adopted, 225-181 209 | Oct. 3 On suspencion of rules and passage. (235-4 j 
17 Ang. 11 | Quorum call Present | | H. R. 5739, providing for advance planning of py 
174 Aug. 11 | H. R. 5856, providing for the amendment of the Fair Yea | | works by providing for Federal loans to States t 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. (Passed, 361-35.) | | | in surveys and plans for State and municipal put 
1 Ang. 11. Quorum call... a a oe tate Present | | works: a 
t A 12 | Quorum call_._- Present 210 ; Oct. 3] On suspension of rules and passage. (210-4 ‘ . 
l Aug. 12 | Quorum call Pres | 211 | Oct 3 | Quorum cell erie 
| } H.R. 5526, authorizing the President to provide for the | H.R. 3734, the Army civil-functions appropriat 
| performance of certain executive functions by other } 212; Oct. 3 On motion to instruct conferees to insist o » 
| officers of the Government | agreement to an allocation of any funds for flo 
178 | Aung. 12 On amendment limiting authority to administra Yea | control for Gavins Point Dam on the Mis: 
tive duties. (Rejected, 114-162 River. (Rejected, 101-153.) 
179 Aug. 1 Quorum call Pre 213 | Oct. 4 | Quorum call.. ted eo 
| i H.J. Res. 339, extending indefinitely the time in which | j H. Res. 372, providing for consideration of H. R. tix 
temporary appropriations may be used for certain | | | the Social Security Act, under closed rule pr 
} governmental functions pending approval of regular | | amendments 
| appropriation bil | 214 | Oct. 4] On adoption of motion ordering previous que 
180, Aug. 15 On suspension of rules and adoption (176-145 Nay. | on resolution. (175-154.) 
2 mujority vote required 215 | Oct. 4 On adoption of resolution, (189-135) 
| H. R. 2734, amending the Clayton Act, relative to ac | | 21 Oct. 5 | Quorum call Se . 
quisition by one commercial corporation of the asset H. R. 6000, amending the Social Security Act 
of another corporatior | 217 Oct. 5 On recommital with instructions to report pr ] 
11 | Aug. #5 On suspension of rules and passage. (223-92) __. Yea | visions of bill H. R. 6297. (Rejected, 112 2 
s Aug. 16, Quorum eall ena Present. 218 | Oct. 5 On passage. (333-14). ; a. 
1s IN Ge an a NN ea ie iaeaeal Present | | | H. R. 3734, making appropriations for eivil funct 
184 | Aug. 17 | Quorum call Present, | | administered by the Department of the Ar 
1d Aug. 17 | H. J. Res. 339, extending until Sept. 15 the time in | Yea. | | 1950: C 
| which temporary appropriations may be used for 219 | Oct 6 On adoption of conference report. (269-18)___. \ ; 
| certain governmental functions pending ¢ pproval of | } ee ee EEE eee G 
} regular appropriation bills. (Adopted, 2 3-114.) | Bai | <ict,. 36.1 SUC ON,. on oe j 
186 Aug. 17 | H. Res. 327, providing for consideration of H. R. 5895, | Yea | H. R. 4146, the National Military Establish: ey 
| topromote the foreign policy and provide for the de- | | | | appropriation bill for 1950: ‘ 
fense and general welfare of the United States by | 222 Oct. 10} On disagreeing to Senate amendments prov i: Yes Wi 
furnishing military assistance to foreign nations i| | for 48 air groups instead of 58 air groups as pu 
(Adopted, 275-47.) | | | by the House. (Adopted, 305-1.) i 
187 | Aug. 18 | Quorum eall - Present | 223 | Oct. 10 | Quorum call_. ae I Vi 
| H. R. 45895, promoting the foreign policy and providing | | H. R. 4146, the National Military Establishment a SO 
for the defense and general welfare of the United | | propriation bill for 1950: ; 
States by furnishing military assistance to foreign | 224 | Oct. 10! On disagreeing to Senate amendment rescindir Yea, 10 
| nations | | $275,000,000 previously approved by Congre ] 
188 Aug. 18 On adoption of amendment to reduce the amount | Yea. 1 stock -piling strategic materials and banning |« ’ 
provided for rearming the North Atlantic coun- | j range contracts for the purchase of critica oe 
tries from $1,160,990,000 to $580,495,000. (209- | i} | Strategic materials abroad. (Adopted, 3054 to 
| 151.) | SOS + Sit: 00 | MI NS een whet cee : ir 
189 Ang. 18 UD RIED, . NR ok icine eae mmaaine ain Yea | 226 | Oct. 11 | Quorum call_- a ‘ = 
1%) Aug. 19 Quorum ecall_. jaiianielnsnuasibam Absent H. R. 6008, making supplemental appropriatior 
iy Aug. 19 Quorum call soda inns aie cen sete P SANE _ Absent. | | fiscal year 1950: qa 
Aug. 19 | H. R. 6008, making appropriations to supply certain | | 2277] Oct. 11 | On recommital of conference report with instru Yea. ‘% 
| supplemental and deficiency appropriations for fis- | i tions to insist on disagreement to amendmer M 
cal year ending June 30, 1950 1] relative to $3,000,000 for National Capita] Sesqu fo 
192 Aug. 19 | On amendment deleting $3,000,000 for expenses of | NVF. | centennial Commission. (Rejected, 158-16/ m 
| the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commis- H. R. 1370, authorizing the appointment of 3 additiv = 
sion. Adopted. (150-129.) | | judges of the municipal court for the District of Gi 
Bee 2 RE a CN WR el Present. | lumbia and prescribing the qualifications of a; de 
ie 0 Mees ee NR coe. ee aeie eee waneeencemanas Present H pointees: Sa 
9 I aT OR ee cic aden wenn Present. | 288 | Oct. 13 On recommital. (Rejected, 30-286 Yea 5 
1 Aug. 24 | Quorum call . : iii ia baci Present. 1 | H. Res. 390, for consideration of S.J. Res. 134, toextend t} 
| H. R. 6070 to amend the National Housing Act: 1] | certain provisions of the National Housing Act unc rr 
197 | Ang. 24 | Motion to adjourn. (Adopted, 186-132)__......-- Nay. i| a rule prohibiting amendments: an 
198 | Aug. 25 | Quorum eall p | Present, i 229 | Oct. 13 | Co ENOL. SPIO nwcccncimenectnesaceowe N Se 
1M%v | Aug. 25 | H. Res. 342, providing tha motions to suspend the | Yea. ij} 230) Oct. 14 | Quorum cal)... eo Ne iateal ee Ls M 
} | rules may be in order on Aug. 25, 149. (Adopted, | | | 8, 1008, legalizing basing-point system when not a 
270-1 | conflict with antitrust laws: Ri 
Ie nic Zar OI NN ee eink ealeeien Present. | 231 Oct. 14 | On recommital to conference. (Rejected, 138 17 Se 
201 | Sept. 27 | Quorum call sein sesainal | Present. 1} 232) Oct. 14 On adoption of conference report. (200-104 : 
02 Sept. 27 | H. R. 4495, providing additional benefits for certain | Yea. | 233 | Oct. 17 | Quorum ecall_. eweiaeararn Sa 
| postal-service employees with respect to annual and | | | §. 2105, authorizing an appropriation of $240,000 Fi 
| sick leave, longevity pay, and promotion. (Passed, | I | | to stimulate the exploration for strategic and crit qT 
332-2.) | | ores, metals, and minerals: , 
203 | Sept. 28 | Quorum eall Present. || 234 Oct. 17 | On motion to suspend the rules and pass. (Re } 20 
H. KR. 5895, providing military assistance to foreign | | | jected, 176-118 (34 Majority required C) 
nations: | | eR a. eo ae I 
04 | Sept. 28 On recommittal of conference report. (Rejected, | Yea. 236 | Oct. 18 | Quorum cal)..-..-...-- satin kahicmtialiea ker haere akc ote 
| 113-213.) | | | | + 
| i | | | vat 
The IMUA pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter -Hawan REsmenrs’ embnumescor a : 
‘iaiiiaten from the Hawaii Residents’ Association, ) a. eng e 3g ao 
as ‘ ; T : : : bresentative JOHN R. LLION, al 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS also known as IMUA. This association ““POja House Ofice Building, a 
- consists of a group of patriotic citizens Washington, D.C “ 
: = ss . ‘ s 2 ba 
HON. JOH in Hawaii dedicated to combating the DeaR REPRESENTATIVE PILLION: Thi + 
. JOHN R. PILLION extensive communistic influences in that 1s in confirmation of our long-dist é ; 
OF NEW YORK Territory. They deserve our highest phone conversation as of this date 
: > seral iter fo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES commendation and our encouragement As per your request, several ite! : 
Wednesday. April 27. 1955 for their effective efforts to promote oe — me - ro ; 
y, Apr c¢, Americanism and to expose the foreign Tider serarate cover 60 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under subversive infiltrations in Hawaii. . : al 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


The letter follows: 


We wish to reiterate with em 
IMUA, as an organization, is | 








tral on the question of statehood 


‘++ our fulltime, Territory-wide 
tly on the basis of the three 
isted at the bottom of this page. 

nls joining IMUA do so for the 
-arrving out our three point pro- 
i we know that among our mem- 
, those who are in favor of state- 
as others who are personally 


to keep the record straight, IMUA 


iate this letter being officially 
C the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
rely, 


JOHN T. JENKINS, 
Executive Vice President 
Combat communism and all 
american subversive activities. 2. Live 
s together in racial harmony. 3. 
nem rate and maintain the American 

iTé@:3 


m: 1 
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The Screen as a Free Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
eneaker, one of the most important me- 
ums for mass communication of our 
ls and ideas both in the United 
tes and throughout the world is, 
ut question, the motion-picture in- 
du Because it is so important, it is 
yitally necessary to keep it free of cen- 
sorship of a type which could only lead 
to its deterioration. The industry has 
lone prided itself on its ability to set its 
own standards on the highest level and 
to serve the public in manifold ways and 
in many fields. 

That it is an important cultural me- 
dium is shown by listing a few of the 
outstanding pictures of 1954: The Bare- 
foot Contessa, The Caine Mutiny, Car- 
men Jones, Carnival Story, the Country 
Girl, Deep in My Heart, Dial M for Mur- 
der, The Egyptian, The Glenn Miller 
Story, Hansel and Gretel, The High and 
the Mighty, Johnny Guitar, The Last 
Time I Saw Paris, The Magnificent Ob- 
session, Riot in Cell Block 11, Sabrina, 
Miss Sadie Thompson, Rear Window, 
Romeo and Juliet, Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers, The Silver Chalice, Su- 
san Slept Here, Three Coins in the 
Fountain, Vera Cruz, A Star Is Born, 
There's No Business Like Show Business, 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, and White 
Christmas, 

Tshould like to commend to the atten- 
ton of the Congress two editorials by 
the President of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, Eric Johnston, and 
some short articles discussing various 
acuvities of the film industry. These 
appear in the annual report for 1954 of 
V 
4 





Ns 2 





he association: 


HE SCREEN AS A FREE INSTITUTION—-A STATE- 
MENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


_ Asa medium of international communica- 
“on, motion pictures are exhibited to a 
Worldwide audience of some 12 billion per- 
Sons each year, Covering a variety of themes 
4nd activities, ranging from history to mu- 

comedy, the primary objective of 
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theatrical films is to furnish entertainment 
to the public. 

In the course of entertaining, motion pic- 
tures also portray the cultures, customs, 
traditions, and values of many lands. By 
so doing, they make enduring impressions on 
the hearts and minds of vast audiences the 
world over. 

Whether motion pictures appeal to base 
taste or high standards, whether they are a 
force for good or evil; whether they are an 
instrument generating international under- 
standing or spawning national frictions and 
distrust—all this depends on the motivations 
and ideals of those who make films and of 
those who view them 

Public rejection of unwholesome presenta- 
tions makes itself strongly felt at the box 
office, so that movie patrons vote on the kind 
of entertainment they want and do not 
want. 

To gain public favor, the film need not 
pander to cheapness, to the lower levels of 
public taste. Popularity is not in conflict 
with creativeness and craftsmanship. 

FILM INDUSTRY SERVES PUBLIC 


To win public acceptance, film industries 
must serve the public. To flourish in mod- 
ern society, motion pictures must be true to 
their function as a mass art. They must 
heed public need and demand. 

If the film industry is to be a force for 
good, a promoter of the interests of men of 
good will, it must stand as a free institution. 
Freedom of the screen must be as zealously 
guarded and as jealously preserved as free- 
dom of the press. 

Freedom of the screen is frequently im- 
palred seriously by governmental interfer- 
ence—even by democratic governments. 
This interference usually takes’ three 
forms—crippling taxation, import quotas, 
and censorship. 

Unreasonable taxes hurt a film industry in 
its own homeland, but even if there were no 
such domestic burdens, there is no free film 
industry in the world that could pay its way 
on an adequate scale without foreign 
markets. 

Import quotas and taxes may be designed 
to protect local film enterprises, but in fact 
they damage them. Discriminations against 
foreign films only invite arbitrary barriers 
against the local industry abroad. Even if 
motion pictures did not require foreign mar- 
kets, they would not be able to carry out 
their function as a medium of international 
exchange were the flow of films around the 
world to be impeded. 


FREE SCREEN VITAL IN OUR SOCIETY 


As for censorship, there is no more justti- 
fication for the governments of freemen to 
bridle the screen than there is to curb the 
press. The excuse that motion pictures 
make a more dramatic impact on people and 
must therefore be policed by bureaucrats is 
only further tribute to the importance of 
films as a medium of communication, of 
information, and of entertainment. There 
are adequate and democratic laws to protect 
the public from unwholesome films, just as 
there are to protect society from unwhole- 
some books. Prior restraint on movies is 
neither needed nor welcome. It can only 
do a disservice to integrity and to under- 
standing. 

‘Responsible film industries recognize their 
obligations to the public. Our motion pic- 
ture production code, which is a quarter- 
century old in 1955, is striking evidence of 
that. 

It takes no special nobility of aim and 
purpose for film-makers to dedicate them- 
selves to wholesome public interest, to reflect 
good taste and good judgment. It is in their 
self-interest to do so. 


FILM INDUSTRY LOOKS FORWARD WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
It is not smart to pander to low taste, 
for though cheap standards would draw 
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audiences for a while, in the long run movies 
would fall into general disfavor and free- 
dom of the screen would vanish—and so 
would audiences. 

It is not smart to run to ihe Gove 
for protection. This leads to further off 
interference and to retaliation by other gov- 


ernments 
It is not smart to seek subsidies, for then 


filmdom invites invasion by special inter- 
ests, and loss of patronage and respect 
Nor is it smart for governments and pres- 
sure groups to censor, unfairly tax, or pres- 
sure their film industries rhe price is too 
high. Then, motion pictures could have 
a dangerous influence. Then. motion pic- 
tures as a free institution would disappear 
and free institutions, under attack every- 
where in the world today, are too precious to 


be undermined 

As a free institution, the screen should be 
supported and defended. The principle ts 
clear. Freemen can remain free only so long 
as their institutions are free, and the screen 
is one of them 

It is in this spirit of freedom that the 
American motion-picture industry has com- 
pleted another year and 
forward to the future. 

Early signs point to economic gains in 1955 
which should top the notable progress made 
the preceding year. 

Several factors, first noted in 1953 
veloped more forcefully through the year 
and contributed importantly to the brighte: 
prospects for the coming 12 months. 

These included significant gains in tech- 
nological developments and their wider ac- 
ceptance by the public; increased output of 
high quality pictures, and record earning for 
American pictures in overseas markets 

These advances were reflected at the thea- 
ter boxoffices and there is cause for con- 
tinuing confidence in the outlook for 1955 

As always there are causes for caution in 
the industry's future. The costs of picture 
making have risen. In many spots there 
are indications that the important foreign 
market may be tightening up. 

Another dampening influence is the con- 
tinuing high volume of antitrust suits which 
plague our industry. 

As the new year began, however, new ef- 
forts to come up with a workable arbitra- 
tion system seemed to be bearing fruit. 
While it is still too early for certainty in 
this area, there is good reason to believe 
that the industry for the first time is on 
the threshhold of an arbitration forum 
where many of its family problems and ten- 
sions can be thrashed out in reasonable and 
friendly fashion. 

All in all, I believe the industry will con- 
tinue to turn out the finest kind of enter- 
tainment—and the public will continue to 
show its appreciation by increasing the 
totals at the world boxoffice. 

ERIc JOHNSTON. 


looks confidently 


de- 


FREE FLOW OF FILMS VITAL TO ALL NaTIONS— 
A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

The leading position of the American film 
industry in the field of international enter- 
tainment was reinforced over the past year 
as boxoffice response in other countries con- 
tinued to be substantial. 

The growing volume of paid admissions 
abroad to American motion pictures is elo- 
quent evidence of the worldwide appeal of 
our films. The attendance figures also re- 
flect the importance of foreign markets from 
which our members now derive a revenue 
that has been substantially beyond 40 per- 
cent of their total rentals. 

Comforting and complimentary as inter- 
national popularity may be, it is not with- 
out its mixed blessings. In its wake have 


come mounting problems of exchange, taxa- 
tion, import restrictions and other forms of 
discrimination 
industry. 


against the American film 
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To meet such problems or to prevent new 
ones from arising, the Motion Picture Export 
Association must enter into continuing nego- 
tiations with the governments of many coun- 
tries and must establish an understanding 
relationship with the leaders of other film 
industries. 

It is essential that such negotiations and 
consultations be carried on adequately in 
future. Countries which think they are pro- 
tecting local film enterprises by erecting 
barriers against outside competition, are in 
fact, damaging their own industries, and 
this must be made clear to them. 

The reason is clear. No nation's film in- 
dustry can continue to operate independently 
and on an adequate scale without foreign 
markets. Nobody's domestic patronage is big 
enough to permit the industry to flourish as 
it should Hence the free flow of films 
around the world must be of mutual concern 
to all responsible film producers. 

In this regard, despite the fact that a 
considerable portion of the world’s screen 
playing time is devoted to American motion 
pictures, our industry has taken the lead. 
We have a real interest in the welfare of 
other filmmakers and we have shown this 
interest in most concrete terms. 

There are no restrictions against the im- 
port and presentation of foreign films in the 
United States and whenever barriers have 
been proposed, our industry has taken a 
firm stand against them. 

What is more, as many of our colleagues 
abroad can confirm, we have given genuine 
support and no little assistance to the cir- 
culation and exhibition of foreign films in 
the United States. To demonstrate this 
point, last year about 190 foreign films were 
theatrically exhibited in the United States. 
Many of these were screened by our associa- 
tion for leading American. distributors. 
Other forms of practical assistance were like- 
wise offered to foreign producers. 

This is a healthy stimulus which aids the 
industry to perform its functions as a mass 
art medium, meeting and helping to elevate 
public entertainment standards, reflecting 
the values, customs and practices of society, 
and serving as an instrumentality of under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 

Eric JOHNSTON. 





COMMUNITY KELATIONS 


The community relations department's ac- 
tivities constitute another facet in the as- 
sociation's program of self-regulation. It 
provides the opportunity for interested na- 
tional organizations to appraise the result 
of the earlier steps in the program to the end 
that they may give their support to ap- 
proved pictures. It interprets the operation 
of the program to public groups and the 
public’s reaction to pictures. The result is 
a continually growing national recognition 
of motion pictures as an essential medium 
of entertainment. 

Over the past 20 years local organizations, 
concerned exclusively with the influences of 
films, have grown up in small as well as large 
cities. They have called themselves Mo- 
tion Picture Councils, Cinema Clubs, En- 
dorsers of Photoplays, Film Forums, de- 
pending upon the accent of their interest in 
general culture, art, entertainment, or edu- 
cation. 

At a conference in New York in March 
1954, they voted to federate and are now in- 
corporated as a national organization known 
as the Federation of Motion Picture Coun- 
cils. They have in common an antipathy to 
legal censorship, and the desire to further 
the constructive influence of the commercial 
theater in the community. 

PREVIEWING ACTIVITIES 

An integral part of the association's com- 
munity relations program is the dissemina- 
tion of Joint Estimates of Current Enter- 
tainment Films. This bulletin is produced 
every 2 weeks by the film estimate board of 
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national organizations (FEBNO), made up 
of the motion picture chairmen of the fol- 
lowing 13 organizations: American Associa- 
tion of University Women, American Jewish 
Committee, American Library Association, 
Children’s Film Library Committee, Nation- 
al Council of Women, National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America, Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, United Church 
Women, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Schools Motion Picture Com- 
mittee. 

By providing previewing facilities for films 
in advance of release dates, MPAA enables 
this board to appraise and rate movies for 
the guidance of their 40 million members, as 
well as many more community groups, 
schools, churches, and other institutions. 
This work on the part of FEBNO is entirely 
voluntary and provides American families 
with an objective, unbiased guide to movie- 
going. 

In summarizing their motion picture ap- 
praisals for 1954, FEBNO noted that there 
was a higher percentage of outstanding pic- 
tures than in any year since 1947. Thirty- 
two films, 14 percent of the 232 subjects re- 
viewed, received starred ratings. These films, 
according to the board, represent a consist- 
ently greater degree of artistic perfection 
than those starred in previous years. 

It was noted that the year showed a trend 
toward more mature treatment of stories in 
films, but at the same time almost half of 
the pictures were rated suitable for all 
theater patrons 13 years and over. 


CHILDREN’S FILM LIBRARY 


The Children’s Film Library offers a per- 
manent reservoir of top entertainment films 
for children from the ages of 8 to 12. These 
pictures, which are made available for Sat- 
urday matinee showings, are drawn from the 
theatrical pictures that have completed their 
regular runs and have been recommended by 
the Children’s Film Library Committee. 

This technique of selecting films for chil- 
dren on the basis of suitability plus enter- 
tainment value as demonstrated by the 
“wiggle test’’ was devised by MPAA and has 
been utilized for the past 8 years. The 
“wiggle test’’ consists of a series of special 
test previews in which reactions of the chil- 
dren viewing films under regular theater con- 
ditions are carefully observed and charted. 

In Canada, the Children’s Film Library, a 
sister group to our own, has extended its 
activities to include the recommendation of 
family films. As a result of cooperative work, 
carried on by the United States-Canadian 
groups, an expanded organization, the Cana- 
dian Consultants on Entertainment Films 
was formed by our neighbor to the north. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The growing use of motion pictures in the 
Nation's schools and colleges has increased 
the significance of the MPAA'’s educational 
services program. 

Under this program, carefully-selected 
short subjects and special-purpose films ex- 
cerpted from feature pictures after their 
theatrical runs have been made available to 
education. Success of the program is seen 
in the growing recognition by the educa- 
tional world of the motion picture as a close 
and effective ally. 

Education's acceptance of the value of the 
theatrical film through the association's 
affiliate, Teaching Film Custodians, also has 
opened the doors to a greater flow of special 
films from the 16-mm. departments of the 
member companies to the classrooms of the 
Nation. 

Due to the helpful cooperation of the cata- 
loging division of the Library of Congress, 
a& standard printed card catalogue has been 
developed in which information about the 
industry subjects is recorded for distribution 


to schools and to the 2,700 fly 
throughout the country. ; 

Films for the TFC program ar; 
special committee of teachers wh 
through the cooperation of sey, 
educational organizations. The 
tees provide technical advice on + 
lection and on excerpting picture 
specialized fields. 

The association’s educational 
partment is actively extending a; 
ing the use of the motion t 
bringing to the attention of the 
public the prestige, content and y 
of the industry’s product and sery 

Two examples of the associat; 
ties in 1954 are these: 

A statewide conference was he 
to which were invited top exe 
State-supported and private colle 
cesan schools systems, the State c: 
of public instruction, the County 
tendents’ Association and from 
audio-visual group. After 4 day: 
and discussion, @ permanent cor 
formed to administer a program fo 
ing classroom instruction throu 
of motion pictures. 

A similar conference was he! 
sponsorship with the Confere: 
dents of Negro Land Grant Colles: 
1954. Negro educators from 41 co 
in attendance—presidents, deans, | 
audio-visual executives—to discu 
development and administration ir 
cational motion picture fiel t 
represented train most of the Neg: 
The permanent committee which 
at the conference is planning activit 
it feels will bring many impr 
meeting educational responsibilities. 





































Veto Threats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
within editorial Veto Threats and oppos- 
ing a Presidential veto of the postal pay 
raise bill, appearing in the Boston Post 
of April 23, 1955, is a sound and | 


one: 
VETO THREATS 


Threats of Presidential veto of the 
raise bill passed by the House 224 
which provides a raise of 82 ps 
cost of $171 million, must be ignore 
Congress. The postal workers d 
should be given the higher incre 
posed by the House. 

While the vote adhered fairly clos 
party lines, the fact that 22 Repub! 
17 Democrats voted in oppositi 
party position shows that there 
irresolution. 

In simpie justice to the postal 
who are notoriously underpaid 
worked, the Congress must not o! 
be intimidated by White House ve! 
If the Senate-House compromise 
probably be somewhere in the v! 
percent, is vetoed, the Congress 1: 
have the courage to pass the posta: | 
bill over the veto. 

The President made a partisan 
the postal pay raise by setting an 4" 
figure which he would approve. 1 
should have been decided by the © 
on its merits, and its merits are su 
the postal workers would have be 
equitable increase. 








Educating the Public 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
~ay , tT if g 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
day, April 27, 1955 
we KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
end my remarks in the REc- 
the liberty of including the 


' ; speech delivered by Dr. G. 
12 Funston, president of the New 
¥, Exchange, before the gover- 





he Association of Stock Ex- 

Firms. As a _ Representative 

eam the city of New York, I deem it my 

ceed le duty to inform the country 

rtance to our economy of the 

healthful existence of the 

Stock Exchange. 

ch follows: 

Ix the opportunity to talk with you 
ck exchange and some of our 





: tant work. 
: Washington the curtain rolled 
: n the first phase of a Senate com- 
which I suspect you have been 
ith interest. 
} e start, the exchange approached 
t ng in a spirit of full cooperation 


eelings of hope. It was a won- 

rtunity to furnish the commit- 

1 the public—with a detailed picture 

exchange is, how it operates, 

is its role. This educational 

fter all, one we are striving hard 

y after day. The hearings pro- 

viewing on a much wider stage 

ore the essential facts about 

k market. We think that the study 

will r t in greatly increased public un- 

ry and in creating a more in- 
estment climate. 

course, too early to assess the im- 

ilts of the hearings. But already 

apparent: the need for public 

protect the public against 

emotional and uninformed actions—is even 

t in we thought. For the hearings 

de clear that through laws and reg- 

ifeguards can be set up to protect 

against many things, but not 

f the hazards of their own lack of 

knowledge or imprudence. This means that 

if we : oing to achieve a more enlightened 

e mic democracy more education is es- 


bef 





e tl yr is 


€ I to 


GOAI AN INFORMED PEOPLE 


education is a painstaking process. 
e cannot be legislated or shot into 

e | istream. All of this puts a corre- 
y greater burden on the exchange’s 

e nal program. In undertaking it 
we have for many years been as proud of 
pment as we are aware Of our re- 
Our long-term goal is a na- 
financially able shareowners—an in- 
people able to exercise a greater and 

reater role in the country’s economic 
TOwt uarding their economic democ- 
ealously as their political democracy. 


We hope that some day shareowners will 

rd their right to a corporate vote as an 
1 to vote. 

with this view in mind that the 

e insists that all common stocks 

thereon carry the right to vote. It 

explains why we urge that proxies be 

ted so that the right to vote can be 

iconveniently. Getting out the cor- 

rate vote is very much @ part of our 


xt 


ies. 
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UNDERSTANDING SHARE OWNERSHIP 

As a result of our efforts, well over 90 
percent of our listed domestic companies 
regularly solicit proxies. To give impetus to 
this program, just a few days ago the board 
of governors of the exchange authorized a 
new listing requirement bearing on this sub- 
ject. Effective June 1, 1955, any corporation 


which seeks initial listing on the exchange 
must agree to solicit proxies for all stock- 
holder meetings. Companies whose stock is 


now traded and who desire to list additior 
securities will be expected to conform to this 
new standard unle there is good reason for 
exception. 





The exchange’s educational work is sig- 
nificantly different from the merchandising 
efforts of our member firms and from tl 


activities in buying and selling securities 
for their customers. It should be clear the 
exchange is not, never has been, and never 


will be, in the business of recommending the 
purchase or sale of any specific stock, or the 
timing of any market transaction. 

The exchange’s educational program is in- 
stitutional, designed to ncourage every 
American to understand the meaning of 
bonds and common stock, to Know what the 
stock exchange represents, to realize the part 
shareownership can play in our economy 
and even perhaps in one’s own investment 
program. 

We think that with such understanding 
will come a wholesome and perfectly healthy 
desire on the part of millions of people to 
invest some of their funds, directiy and with 
an intelligent appreciation of the risk, in our 
great businesses. We think this is necessary 
if American business is to obtain the huge 
amounts of equity capital which it will need 
to bring about full employment and a con- 
tinuing rise in the standard of living. 


INSEPARABLE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Our educational program arises from our 
basic responsibilities to member firms, listed 
companies, the individual investor, and the 
Nation at large. 

These responsibilities are: First, to operate 
a market place, and second, to maintain a 
healthy market. As a practical matter the 
two are inseparable. Through our facilities 
millions of Americans can carry out their 
investment decisions quickly, conveniently, 
and at low cost. Without these facilities 
industry's task of raising new capital would 
be enormously complicated and frequently 
impossible. 


MAINTAINING A HEALTHY MARKET 


But this is only part of the'’story. Our 
physical market place is Only as good—or 
only as effective—as it is efficient in meeting 
investors’ needs. For investors need a liquic 
market—a place where the number of buy- 
and-sell orders, executed by open outcry, are 
present in large enough numbers to keep 
price fluctuations at a minimum. 

A healthy, liquid market just doesn’t hap- 
pen. Probably the least understood of the 
exchange’s functions are the self-imposed 
standards, rigidly enforced, that enable the 
exchange to do its part in keeping the mar- 
ket healthy. I think these standards are 
unique and we have a right to be proud of 
them: we require listed companies to meet 
and maintain exacting standards; we urge 
investors to seek sound advice, recognizing 
risks as well as rewards; we concern our- 
selves vigorously with problems of taxation, 
regulation, and economic developments, as 
they are reflected in our market place; and 
we insist that member firms adhere to a 
bookful of stringent regulations. 


The exchange is more than a large hall 
enclosing a mechanism where shares are 
bought and sold. It is a living thing—the 
heart of an economic system that is modern, 
workable, and free—an instrument vested 

ith broad public interest. 








BROAD PROGRAM DEVELOP? 

Not many people realize that the New 
York Stock Exchange, usually thought 
the essence of bigne is really a volunt 
association of small busir wt 1 - 
vide professional service We estimate that 
A it 40 percent of our r < - 
ing with the pul ha fe em- 
p ee With their limited 1 f i 
resource they nr t conce h 
und = sé ng act t I al € t ao 
c ectively that which could 1 t r é 
indivic« vy, th ex repres¢ ull 
i n ber fir: } y be 1% i 
ec 1 pre im < ar t 
devoted to exp ing the fu 
security owne! p 

Toda the exchange ec t vi 
centered on the theme, “Own e « 

Ine ® Tl ? ? Yr ) i 
more effectively t r } 





persons, freshly aware of 


ac ITY? ad ie ¢ 
assume this effort is a 


REWARDS AND RISKS 


Actually, it traces back to the close of 
World War II. Then, studying the Nation's 
enormous industrial expansion, the ex- 
change along with many others saw very 
clearly industry's need for more and more 


equity capital. 

Where was it to come from? What better 
or healthier place than the accumulated 
savings of millions of Americans—provid- 
ing always that they understood t 





terms the values of wider share 01 
and recognized in bread-and-butter terms 
its risks as well as rewards. In 
predecessor, Emil Schram, introducing a new 
long-range advertising program, authorized 
by the board of governors, commented: “We 





shall discuss the risKs and responsil 
inherent in all forms of ownership, includ- 
ing securities. We shall preach against reck- 
less use of our facilities, and for the use of 
available facts.” 

The exchange’s program ts drafted for the 





millions of people unfamiliar with the 
share ownership story. We departed from 
the drab economic phraseology that mystifie 

most people and discourages man We are 
exploring new channels of communication. 
We are asking for help in spreading thi 

story, particularly from organizations and 
companies like yours who share our general 
objectives. That help is frequently and 


generously forthcoming. 


PIONEERING RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN 

We have embarked on pioneering res¢ 
that provided the first full-length portrait 
of the United States shareholder. Incredible 
as it may seem now, until the 1952 Brookings 
report neither the exchange community nor 
the Nation Knew how many people owned 

ur public companies, or where they lived, 
or what their incomes were. 





As part of our efforts to expand the service 
of member firms to broader segments of the 
public, the monthly investment plan was 
developed in 1954. It ena people t« 
shares of American business regularly in 
small cash amounts on a sound basi: Also 


bles 


late in 1954—-and with the governors of th 
very association of Stock Exchange firms 


carrying the bal]—the first steps were taken 
to seek legislation facilitating gifts of stock 
to children. It promises wonderful results— 
the State of Georgia has already adopted the 
recommended uniform State law 

As the exchange’s program developed it 
rested on the basic premise that br« 
ownership of our public corporations would 
move the United States closer to a true eco- 
nomic democracy, and this would inevitably 
strengthen the belief in our free enterprise 
system here and abroad. We believe that 
every American has a right to own stock 
and that this right should be made achiev- 
al and not merely be ] 


abie 


1 


der 


theoreti 
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It is our conviction that in a Nation of 
160 million people the privilege of owning 
our industrial might should be drectly exer- 
cised by more than the 7'4 million people— 
who presently are shareowners in public 
corporations. 

WHAT NYSE EMPHASIZES 


The only restaints on this ownership 
which I would suggest, are those emphasized 
in our educational program, but which the 
investor must, in the final analysis, impose 
on himself: Does he have adequate knowl- 
edge about the risks and the rewards of 
common-stock investments; does he obtain 
sound advice and information; does he as- 
sume no greater risks than his financial 
capacity to bear them? 

The exchange is presenting these facts 
fully and completely. Because we place 
such over riding importance on informed 
investors, and because we fully recognize 
the hazards to the public itself of intem- 
perate action, all our educational efforts 
focus on these long-established themes: 
Stock ownership has its risks as well as re- 
wards; sound investment programs need cash 
reserves and life insurance; any investment 
should be based on facts, reliable advice, 
periodic review. 

HUNCH-PLAYERS NOT WANTED 


We don’t want hunch-players in the mar- 
ket, or people who heard a hot tip in the 
elevator, or those who can’t afford the risk 
of owning common stock. Their presence will 
only hurt themselves, the exchange, the se- 
curities business, and the economy in gen- 
eral. 

While we stress these themes we also make 
very clear the two facts I mentioned earlier: 
The exchange never recommends the pur- 
chase or sale of any specific securities. It 
has no knowledge or opinion as to whether 
the market in general is too high or too low 
at any given time. I emphasized this in 
my testimony before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and added: “The 
best that anyone can do is to assess whether 
the price asked for a particular stock is too 
high in relation to its apparent value.” 
Such guidance is obviously in the province 
of our member firms. They deal with each 
investor’s personal problems and require- 


ments. 
PROGRAM STRESSES l'UNDAMENTALS 
Market studies form a continuing part 


of our program. By revealing public knowl- 
edge and attitudes, research points the direc- 
tion in which educational efforts move. We 
have built our program, guided not so much 
by what we would have liked to tell, but by 
what we learned needed to be told. Much 
of our work still must be devoted to the 
ABC's of stock ownership, dividends, the need 
for increased equity capital, and the work 
of the exchange. 

As these fundamentals are better grasped, 
risk-taking is seen as one of the things that 
developed the country * * * people under- 
stand that today progress and expansion 
grow out of the pooled savings of millions. 
In this light, the role the exchange performs 
takes on new significance, as do the services 
and facilities offered by our member firms. 

I'm pleased that the exchange has broad- 
ened its efforts without materially increasing 
costs. Advertising expenditures since 1946 
have remained about the same—at approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year. This is indeed a 
modest budget weighed against the impres- 
sive $1,480,000 spent in 1953 for advertising 
by the Institute of Life Insurance, the 
$1,375,000 spent by the American Petroleum 
Institute, and the $1,400,000 spent by the 
Association of American Railroads. 

You may wonder, can results be measured? 

I think they can, though I grant the diffi- 
culty of trying to pin a precise measurement 
on an educational effort. 

Over the years we have noted improved 
public understanding of the essential func- 
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tions of the exchange. Similarly, people's 
knowledge of bonds and common stock is 
slowly but surely increasing. Testimony 
before the Senate committee, and editorial 
comment in the Nation’s press, lead me to 
believe that today more people appreciate the 
vital contribution of the exchange than ever 
before. 

What we have learned in our surveys about 
new shareowners, also provides us with en- 
couraging data on the success of our educa- 
tional efforts. 

First, shareowners are interested primarily 
in long-term investment. There was dra- 
matic evidence of this in a study made on 
2 selected,days last December, during a period 
of high market activity. Some 80 percent of 
shares purchased for new accounts, it was 
found, were for long-term investment. 
Long-term transactions for both old and 
new accounts were, in fact, the most im- 
portant single source of volume. 


THE NEW SHAREOWNERS 


Of the million new shareowners which we 
estimate have been added in the past 3 years, 
a sizable portion are accounted for by com- 
pany stock purchase plans. Since the Brook- 
ings survey was made available, American 
Telephone & Telegraph will have added, by 
the end of this month, an estimated 100,000 
employees to its stockholder list; General 
Electric another 45,000. Certainly many of 
these represent “first-time” stockholders and 
I think you would agree they are for the long 
pull. 

Second, few new investors are buying on 
margin. Our December public transaction 
study revealed less than 12 percent of new 
investors were opening margin accounts. 
This suggests new investors are not adding 
significantly to the amount of credit out- 
standing. 

A profile of monthly investment plan par- 
ticipants adds to the picture. These people 
are buying well-established stocks for the 
long term. Eighty-one percent of them are 
also making regular purchases of life in- 
surance and 55 percent are banking savings 
regularly. Moreover, a sample cross-section 
of MIP investors shows they are convinced 
of the soundness of their programs—95 per- 
cent say they would recommend similar plans 
to friends; 90 percent stated they would con- 
tinue their plans should prices drop. They 
recognize, perhaps in a nontechnical way, 
the principle of dollar cost averaging. 

FINE STOCKS—QUALIFIED INVESTORS 


The weight of evidence as it relates to 
securities listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, ana transactions by our members 
and member firms, shows shareownership to- 
day generally attracting qualified investors 
for the right reasons. 

As a rule new investors are seeking good 
dividends and long-term growth. They are 
buying fine stocks, using credit sparingly. 
They seem to understand the risks as well 
as the rewards of stock ownership. And they 
are contributing to the market’s liquidity. 

Despite this, there is nothing to suggest 
we can relax our efforts. The job ahead is 
enormous. 

We recently completed three major re- 
search projects assembled in a new report 
called “The Public Speaks to the Exchange 
Community.” Summarized, these studies 
show the great need for public education— 
and a great desire for it as well. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS 


We found only 23 percent of the adult 
population know what common stock is, and 
only 24 percent can describe correctly the 
exchange’s functions. Only 10 percent in- 
dicated they would even consider common 
stock as a way to invest extra money. 

We were struck as we examined the sur- 
vey results with two findings that seem to 
belie each other: some 40 million adults 
favor wider shareownership, yet only about 
23 million can adequately define common 
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stock. We see in these two findinn 
evidence of a need for much preate, .: 
tion. But more than that, we see ; 
concept of ownership sets up a healt 
attractive image. People are b 
orably, toward the idea of ownersh; 
when they are unable to define it aides ; 
This underlines the importance of «.- 
them, through education, to achieve 
right kind of ownership in the ' 
Education, of course, is an eyo) : 
process. Because some 40 million Ameri... 
believe in the principle of br } 
ownership, it doesn’t follow that they 
or should, invest in common stocks : 
we believe everyone ought to be enc; ur a 
to find out about stock ownership, to va: +. 
facts, and to seek competent ac 
deciding to buy or to sell. 


TOMORROW'S SHAREHOLDERS 


As the ownership base is broadened 
I think it must be if industry is to ob 
the funds to expand—greater partici; 
most apt to come from the high 
income groups. 

For example, 4 out of 5 professi 
executives, engineers, merchants, and 
men—5!, million strong—own no k 
public companies. Their accumulated 
ings are large. 

How many people will choose to iny 
stocks? I wouldn't hazard a gus A 
cision to own shares should be the t 
series of steps, preceded by informatio; 
deliberation. We know that 4 million ; 
shareowning families actually 
stock purchases last year. Half of 
group earned over $5,000, and this may 
gest the size of our immediate, 
audience. It also underscores our e 
tional responsibilities. 

These responsibilities take many f 
Last year the increased activity ! 
Canadian and United States stock bro} 
dealing in unlisted mining shares 
us to denonuce these rackets. The 
response was an illustration, more d 
than most, that we must discour 
hunches and flights of fancy, and 
for them a solid educational program 


AN EXCITING PROSPECT 


We are under no illusions about 
of the job ahead, or the respo1 
share with member firms, listed « 
educational and civic organizations t 
carried out. It is big enough to kes 
occupied for many years; important enou 
to warrant a steadily greater effort 

Through education we have the ) 
help people everywhere evaluate the share 
ownership story. 

This is an exciting prospect. W 
py to dedicate ourselves to it. 


an 
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Grand Rapids Learns About the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, there! 
concern in our country relative to t 
sociological and personal problems of 
senior citizens. Senator CHARLES 
Porter, senior Senator from my Stal 
has asked that a special commission b& 
established to study these problems ©: 
the aged. 

I was pleased, therefore, to read in! 
May 1954 issue of Adult Leadership 
story about what is being done in G! 
Rapids, Mich.—which I have the priv 











































enting—to meet certain aspects 
roblems of our older citizens. 
nermission to extend my re- 
in the RecorD, I include the article 
, by Wilma Donahue and entitled 
d R ipids Learns About the Aging”; 


,pIps LEARNS ABOUT THE AGING 
(By Wilma Donahue) 
munity of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
tion of 175,000, of which more 
are 65 years and over. These 
have helped build the com- 
hey have worked in its furniture 
which have brought fame to their 
have built its churches and its 
i have helped establish its local 
they have raised their families 
in turn, continued to reside in the 





in 


r people of Grand Rapids do not 
ive their city. Yet they, like older 
almost every other community, 
mber of serious unmet needs. They 
but find it hard to get employ- 
use of their age; they need housing 
ed in size and design to their 
mily size and diminishing ener- 
need companionship because they 
! spouses and friends and have met 
rejections; they need special health 
ekeeping services but find that the 
has little awareness of the im- 
f these services to their well-being; 
t of all, they need to have their com- 
ind fellow citizens know, appreciate, 
their skills. 
a group who had been meeting 
in an adult education class on edu- 
for maturity decided that they were 
something to create more oppor- 
for older people like themselves to 
ir own needs and show the com- 
ty that its older people were still an 
They asked for a course in which 
d learn the techniques needed for 
ng programs to serve the needs of 
r people in the community. Accord- 
8-week course entitled “Learning 
r Living: Practice in Community 
r the Aging” was scheduled. 
first step in arranging for the course 
en by Miss Helen Gleason, director 
rand Rapids Extension Center, Uni- 
of Michigan. She appointed an ad- 
committee of interested citizens to 
w plans for the total project and to offer 
counsel and guidance in the 
on and utilization of community 
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next step was to secure the services 
of the staff of the division of gerontology of 
the u ‘rsity as teachers of the skills needed 
upervisors of fleld projects. Working 
r framework of an established uni- 
y extension program, this staff and the 
committee developed this fourfoid 
1 action: 

The student body would work in project 
with each group under the immedi- 
pervision of one of the university staff. 
would choose the type of project 
nted and select their group. 

h of the project groups would ana- 
e community in order to make rec- 
ndations for community programs for 
ple. These students would later 
tute a source of trained leadership for 
work, 

h project group would appoint its 
consultant committee composed of 
ple in the community having concern 
ha responsibility in their project area. 

4. Each project would cooperate with ex- 
ng community plans and organizations. 
very effort would be made to integrate the 
roject with the community’s planning for 
older people and not let it be simply a 
erimposed laboratory exercise. 


f 


E 
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In consultation with a group of the pro- 
spective students, the staff and advisory 
committee developed the meeting plan which 
follows. The class convened at 5:30 p. m. 
At this time the students and staff had a 
box supper. The boxes were supplied by one 
of the churches at 50 cents each. The unt- 
versity provided free coffee. Following the 
meal there were a few minutes’ recreation 
under the supervision of a weekly student 
committee. At 6:30 a 15-minute general 
session of the class gave time for a discussion 
of matters of concern to all project groups. 
Individual groups then met to plan their 
work for the ensuing week. Shortly before 
the close of the class period at 8 p. m., the 
entire group reconvened to hear progress re- 
ports and future plans, 

Most of the 25 men and women who en- 
rolled had been members of previous courses 
dealing with adjustment to later maturity, 
and thus had already acquired considerable 
knowledge about the problems of the aging. 
Although the average age of the student 
group was slightly more than 60 years, the 
range extended from the late thirty's 
through the seventies. 

At the first session the class reviewed 
census data for Grand Rapids, and a study 
of available community programs and facili- 
ties for older people. 

For example, the Council of Social Agencies 
had established a committee on aging more 
than 2 years before to make studies of the 
needs of old people and make recommenda- 
tions to the council. The recreation depart- 
ment had sponsored several community 
parties for older people and had established 
&@ number of “over-sixty clubs’ to provide 
social outlets. 

General concern about living arrange- 
ments and shelter had led to the building of 
a& generous number of old-age homes under 
the auspices of churches and other private 
groups. Many nursing homes were estab- 
lished to fill the need for sheltered care of 
the chronically ill. The museum and public 
libraries were offering programs suitable to 
the interests of older people, such as special 
exhibits, hobby classes, and great books 
courses. The public schools had a rich pro- 
gram in which adults could learn new skills 
and could keep mentally alert through par- 
ticipation in discussion. The University of 
Michigan extension service had for a num- 
ber of years offered preparation for retire- 
ment through its courses in living in the 
later years. 

Although it appeared from the listing of 
programs and services that much had already 
been done for the older people in Grand 
Rapids, the students declared there was too 
little being done in the areas which had al- 
ready received attention, there were other 
important problems which had been over- 
looked altogether, and there had been too 
little education of the community about the 
existing programs and about the unmet 
needs of older people. 

The students selected three projects which 
they feit would make a definite contribution 
to the community and be within the range of 
their abilities to execute. The three projects 
were: (1) employment opportunities for 
older people; (2) friendly visiting for older 
people; and (3) education of the community 
about the values of older citizens. 

How did the working groups set about 
obtaining their gogls and what did they 
accomplish? Let us illustrate by describing 
in some detail the education project. 

Seven people selected the education proj- 
ect. At the first meeting they elected a 
student as chairman and decided that the 
faculty supervisor should serve in the role 
of adviser and resource person. They also 
defined four goals for their project: (1) To 
inform the community about the problems 
arising from the aging of the population; 
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(2) to call attention to older citiz as § 
sets to the community; (3) to demonstrate 


the contribution which older people ke 
to the work and culture of the communit 
and (4) to illustrate the persistence of skills 
and abilities of older people and to show 
the relationship to health and happine ft 
the use of such skills in purpo: ful a y 
With these goals established, the students 
considered ways of attaining them. They 
decided to issue a weekly bulletin de ib- 
ing the work of all three project groups. 
Because they considered it imperative to use 


the regular channels of mass comm 
tion, the students planned as part of the 
first assignment to interview representatives 
of the press, radio, television, library, mu- 
seum, and advertising agencies to invite 
them to serve on their consultant comm 

Each student assumed responsibility for at 
least one project and agreed to serve also as 
a member of the planning committee for one 
or more of the other activities undertaken 
by the education group. Some of the proj- 
ects were to be carried out during the 8- 
week period in which the class was meeting: 
others were to be planned during this time 
but were to be carried out in the several 
months following the official close of the 
course. 

At subsequent class meetings the students 
reported their progress, and developed pla 
for the next week's activities. The consult 
ant committee met with the group upon sev- 
eral occasions; and the group also kept a 
iaison with the other project groups in or- 
der to represent their work adequately in the 
programs and news presented to the com- 
munity. 

Here is what this project group of seven 
people did: 

Publications: Two local newspapers ran a 
total of 10 stories about various phas of 
the class projects. A full-page spread of pic- 
tures appeared of older people at work in 
community service. The University of Mich- 
igan Extension News, reaching thousands of 
people throughout the country, carried a de- 
tailed report of the course. 

One of the most important efforts of the 
group was the publication of the weekly 
Bulletin, which was distributed to all mem- 
bers of the class, to all consultant com- 
mittees, and to other people who requested 
it. The circulation reached a peak of 150 
copies per week. The Bulletin contained 
weekly progress reports and pertinent items 
of information about the problems of the 
aging. 

A directory of recreational opportunities 
for older people in Grand Rapids was pub- 
lished with the following sections: social 
recreation; arts, crafts, music, and litera- 
ture, museums, art galleries, and z00; edu- 
cation; radio and television; local tours, 
The Grand Rapids recreation department, 
city library, and other community agencies 
distributed copies of the directory widely. 

Radio: The class arranged with the local 
radio station for a series of six 15-minute 
broadcasts. The students selected the top- 
ics, developed the content of. the programs, 
and took part in the broadcasts. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: friendly visit- 
ing; occupational opportunities for older 
people; homes for old people; what churches 
can do to serve the aging; recreation for 
older people; cultural interests as a source 
of enjoyment for older people The stu- 
dents managed to secure the dinner hour 
for these broadcasts, although to give them 
this time, the station had to cance) the time 
ef a popular radio news commentator 

Television: The students used the theme 
of the persistence of skills learned in early 
life for a 30-minute telecast Two older 
people demonstrated skills which they had 


¢ + 


learned early in life, and 3 members of the 
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class held a discussion about the importance 


of engaging in constructive § activities 
throughout life. 
Exhibits and demonstrations: A hobby 4 


week library program was carried out after 
the close of the class. A committee from 
the library worked with the education proj- 
ect committee in the planning and presen- 
tation of this activity. The class members 
assumed responsibility for identifying the 
craft to be exhibited, for collecting the items 
to be shown, and for a live demonstration 
by an older craftsman at least twice during 
each week. The library displayed books de- 

ribing the craft on exhibit and served 
punch during the afternoons on which the 
demonstrations were held. Some of the stu- 
dents served as hostesses. This project 
lasted for 16 weeks. 

Another project which was planned during 
the class but which was carried out several 
months later was the Grand Rapids senior 
skili show. Working with the local mu- 
seum, the class held a 2-week exhibit, dis- 
playing the work of over 100 senior citizens. 
The students planned the show, collected 
the items to be exhibited, 4nd made ar- 
rangements for all types of publicity. The 
museum staff arranged the exhibit, which 
over 8,000 people viewed during the 2-week 
period. The senior skills show has since be- 
come an annual event in the community. 

Community conference on aging: As & 
final effort, the Education Group decided to 
hold a 1-day Grand Rapids Conference on 
Aging, at which each of the three project 
groups would report its finding and make 
suggestions for further community action. 

For the first time during the work of the 
Class, the faculty advisers became somewhat 
anxious and suggested that the group might 
want to invite some of the so-called experts 
in fields of employment, friendly visiting, 
and education to take part in the conference 
program along with the students. This sug- 
gestion was a mistake because the students 
quite stole the show from the experts. 

At this conference, the community learned 
that the social agencies had reported at least 
829 older people in need of friendly visitors. 
The students recommended, and the Council 
of Social Agencies subsequently established, 
a friendly visiting service through the Vol- 
unteer Service Bureau of the Council. 

The group surveying occupational oppor- 
tunities for older people reported that 50 
percent of the large Grand Rapids industrial 
companies surveyed would not employ work- 
ers 65 and over under any circumstances, 
The survey also revealed, however, that the 
older workers currently employed were con- 
sidered by their emplovers to have better 
attendance records and to show less job turn- 
over than younger workers; and in no single 
work characteristic were the older workers 
generally inferior. 

The students recommended that special 
counselors be appointed in private and pub- 
lic employment agencies whose duty it would 
be to advise older job applicants and to de- 
velop job opportunities for them, 

There can be little doubt that the older 
people who participated in this course felt 
needed, not because they were made to feel 
needed, but because they found that they 
were needed. They had discovered that 
there were important tasks to be done which 
they, more appropriately than any other 
group, could undertake and carry through 
successfully. They had pointed out needs; 
they had initiated community action; and 
they had acquired the cooperation of impor- 
tant organizations and individuals in carry- 
ing forward their plans. And most impor- 
tantly, they had played a role familiar to 
them in the past, one in which they had re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for exercising 
personal initiative and individual choice. 
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Hostile Neighbors Still Ring State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the seventh anniversary of Israel's inde- 
pendence, I direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article written 
by Miss Ruth Gruber, which appeared in 
the April 24, 1955, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


ISRAEL’S SEVENTH BIRTHDAY—HOSTILE NEIGH- 
BORS STILL RING STATE 


(By Ruth Gruber) 


Seven years have passed since Israel was 
born—the proud first child of the United 
Nations. And once again, as on that warm 
Friday afternoon when David Ben-Gurion 
proclaimed the new state, the people of Israel 
are set to celebrate the miracle of freedom— 
surrounded by hostile neighbors. 

This year the birthday—always the fifth 
of Iyar in the Hebrew calendar—falls on 
April 27. So on Wednesday, 1,500,000 Israelis 
will parade, or cheer paraders, down the sun- 
drenched streets of Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, and 
Haifa. 

TEMPERED ENTHUSIASM 

From the Galilee, in the north, to the Ne- 
fev, Israel’s wild south, pioneers will lay 
down their shovels and divining rods, put 
on their best clothes and dance, sing and 
orate, nruch like the pioneers who opened 
America’s wild West, danced, sang, and shot 
off firecrackers on July 4. 

But the celebrations will be tempered. For 
Israel, caught in the ring of Arab hostility, 
is more acutely aware than any other nation 
on the globe, that she is part of a world 
shrunken by jet planes and electronically 
tapped by radar. 

Israel's tensions are not only military— 
they are political, too. Israel was the only 
nation in the Middle East not invited to 
the Asian-African conference at Bandung, 
Indonesia. Those who called the conference 
were unwilling to resist Arab pressure to keep 
Israel out. 

THE GAZA STRIP 


There have been many military incidents 
on Israel’s borders in the years since its 
founding. But those of the last 6 months 
have been largely pinpointed on the Egyp- 
tian frontier near the Gaza strip. Thus 
Gaza, a Bible memory since Samson, blinded 
and shorn of his strength, pulled down the 
pillars of the Temple of Dagon, killing him- 
self and the Philistines, has become front- 
page news. 

Gaza, a 28-mile strip of land directly south 
of Tel Aviv, has been Egyptian only 6 years, 
being part of the Palestine mainland prior 
to the 1949 armistic agreement, which left 
it under Egyptian control. 

Today, Gaza mirrors the tensions in the 
Middle East—political and human, Here are 
the two sides of the refugee coin, 

ARAB AND JEW 


On the Egyptian side, still idle and fed 
by the U. N., live some 200,000 Arab refugees, 
the victims of the invasion of Israel 7 years 
ago. On the Israel side are Jewish refugees 
from the Arab states, changing the face of 
the desert and making their own homes, 
Joining others from Africa and Europe, they 
are building, drilling for water, prospecting 
tor minerals. 


Two weeks ago, the 72d settlemor;: 
this area, with the name Eshbol, was foy;4,. 
by a group from Iran. They found shei-..- 
a@ hospital clinic, a store, school, and k : 
dergarten waiting for them. oe 

Arab raids, infiltration, and reprisais ho, 
been marking life along the Gaza « 
Most U. N. nations agree there wi!) » 
peace in Gaza—or in the Middle East_,, 
the Arab States sit down at a con 
table with Israel to talk peace, and ; 
tlement of the refugee problem. Th); 
Arabs have consistently refused to do _ 

Just a few months ago, Egypt's Mini 
of National Guidance declared: “Epyp; . 
strive to erase the shame of the Pus in 
war. Even if Israel should fulfill the U.N 
resolutions, we will not sign a peace wis 
her. Even if Israel should consist on\y .» 
Tel Aviv, we will not put up with that. 


NEW DEFENSE LINE 


America and Britain, though eager ¢» 
peace in the area, are now attempting ¢, 
fortify the northern tier of states in +} 
Middle East against Communist expa; 
The line runs from Turkey to Paki 

The Israelis have no quarrel wi th 
policy, but if there is an alliance, the y want 
to be included. Meanwhile, they contenq 
American arms for Iraq, and British eq 
ment for Egypt, can have a sinister me 
for Israel in another Arab war against - t 
young state. 

The Israeli man in the street has a wect 
ern outlook, and feels that his country is pr 







e 

















American because democracy, too, is the new 
state’s way of life. But he fears Israe! 
may be the victim of its own virtue. She 


is already on the western side; it is the Arabs 
who must be wooed. 

He feels that Israel's only recourse {s to 
strengthen its own army—second in streng 
only to Turkey’s—tighten its border } 
and go ahead with the job of national h 
keeping. 

FANTASTIC GROWTH 

Seven years in the life of a nation are 
short, and often quickly forgotten. But the 
first 7 years can be as fateful as in the 
of a child. This period has seen fa 
growth and incredible changes in Isr 
Israel took in more than 750,000 new immi- 


grants, doubling her population It was 
one of the largest mass rescues of people in 
history. 

There still isn’t one cohesive Israel, but 
it is gradually being formed. The ea 


“pressure-cooker” method of absorbing new- 
comers, getting them to discard their cos- 
tumes and forget their past, has been re- 
placed by the “‘slow-broil’’ process { ; 
this theory, each native group keeps it 
flavor, but the juices of all groups 
merged. 

Thus cave dwellers from Tripoli « 
to weave magnificent rugs, but 
new skills, too. Yemenites, innocent 
mysteries of electricity and flush- 
now navigate ships. 

It is a startling experience to ente 
in Yuval Gad, for example, and see the 
ers wearing face shields as protec tior 
the arc, then see them lift the shiel 
reveal faces with side curls—faces 11 
pages of Genesis and Exodus. 


UNEXPECTED SKILLS 
hadiv 


Many immigrants have revealed y 
needed skills. Iraqui Jews largely rat 
the railroad; Moroccans and Iraquis 
the post and telegraph system; doc! 
nurses, and attendants from Baghd 
trained in British hospitals, run the Healta 
Ministry. 

For skilled people, there is no unemploy- 
ment. There is some seasonal unemploy- 
ment, but those affected are Uw 
workers, 
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iid not have done this job with- 
+ hell It came from America, through 
ited Jewish Appeal, through the sale 
"te bonds; medical help from Hadas- 
ad other women’s organizations. 
-in-aid helped, and money and ex- 
ugh America’s point 4. So did 
, reparations for the property of 6 
Jews plundered by Titler. All of 
d Israel to reclaim a once broken 
nd a once broken land. 


JULY ELECTIONS 


rjc year, Israel faces the greatest respon- 
a democracy—free elections. They 
~i}) be held at the end of July for the third 
K t (Parliament). In a spectacle all 
tc 1 the Middle East, the country’s 
Jews, Christians, Moslems—men, 
en. too, veiled and unveiled, will go 
lls to choose their representatives 
people. 


ire no all-embracing blueprints in 
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nat iilding. Nations, like people, grow 
by tr nd error. Israel has made its own 
quota of errors. But they have always 
been open to the scrutiny of a free press 


and a freely elected Parliament. 
rael now looks to its eighth year of inde- 
e with pride—and with more wis- 
m and experience. ‘There is a new spirit 
the first 7 years. 
This new nation fervently hopes, too, that 
the Western World will understand that in 
Israe] it possesses its most dependable ally 
in the Middle East. 





The Issue Before Idahoans on Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows the editorial comment of the Je- 
rome North Side News under date of 
April 21, 1955. The North Side News is 
published at Jerome, Idaho, in the heart 
of the irrigated acreages along the Snake 
River in Idaho. 

THE ISSUE BEFORE IDAHOANS ON WATER 


“The snow and from that snow, the water, 
belong first under the Federal as well as State 
law to the residents of the State of Idaho 
and should be first used by them as the 
drops of water traverse the State. By con- 
rolling the speed of that travel they can 
first be used during their journey across 
the State and later used after they pass 
beyond our State,” said Representative 
— BupGE in a recent address at Idaho 

Representative Bunce set the issue well for 

ho in those words. On the sloping prai- 
nes east of King Hill are 869,000 acres of 
new land and 746,000 acres in need of sup- 

ntal water. In the lower basin, west 
ing Hill, there are 763,000 acres of new 
nd which can be irrigated by gravity flow 
1 557,000 acres by pumping. These, with 
her potential irrigation tracts, aggregate 
Well over 2 million acres of new land which 
can be watered from the inexhaustible flow 
of the mighty Snake River. 

A great number of new storage reservoirs 
fan Wellup the tremendous supply of water 
which passes through Idaho and is the great- 
est heritage the people have, endowed by 
constitutional right of our State charter. 

Upstream reservoirs on the Owyhee, Pay- 
ova Boise, Bruneau, Weiser, Big and Little 
Wood Rivers, and the upper reaches of the 
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Snake at the Narrows, Johnny Counts, Ho- 
back, and others offer nearly 3 million acre- 
feet of additional storage for the people of 
Idaho with which to develop these fertile 
and virgin plains. 

These reservoirs and these lands are the 
ones Representative BupGEe had in mind when 
he said we should “control the speed” of 
the water across the State 

In the meantime, Idahoans should never 
falter in their effort to thwart the down- 
stream grab of storage rights. Hells Canyon 
Dam would be the first major inroad which 
could bar the future development of our 
plains with the bounteous water which Idaho 
possesses. Basically, this is the whole argu- 
ment against Hells Canyon. And basically, 
it is the alarm signal for the people of 
Idaho. 





Israel’s Seventh Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Israel is 
today celebrating its seventh anniversary 
as an independent and sovereign state. 
Seven years are but a fleeting moment 
in the annals of human history, but in 
this instance the rebirth of the State of 
Israel after a period of 2,000 years of 
exile and oppression constitutes a unique 
event in world history. It is the reali- 
zation of the prophecy of Isaiah, who 
said: 

The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; they that dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined. For Thou hast 
broken the yoke of his burden, the staff of 
his shoulder, the rod of his oppressor. 


We in the United States take note 
of this event with much pride because it 
was our country which played an impor- 
tant role in the creation of Israel and in 
helping it during these 7 years to attain 
a more solid economic foundation and 
greater political security. By now Israel 
has attained political maturity. Its 
people are possessed of an indomitable 
spirit to restore their ancient homeland 
and their long-persecuted coreligionists 
to an honored position in the family of 
nations. 

The United States has found in Israel 
a great and devoted ally in the Middle 
East. It is shaping its way of life along 
the standards and concepts of our coun- 
try. Its people believe in the same 
principles of freedom, democracy, and 
human dignity as the American people. 
During Israel’s 7 years of independence 
a warm friendship has developed be- 
tween the two countries. 

Unfortunately, of late our State De- 
partment has embarked upon a policy 
in the Middle East which is endanger- 
ing this relationship. In its efforts to 
gain Arab favor, the State Department 
is going all-out to appease the Arab 
States. Israel is being gradually iso- 
lated, its national security is threatened, 
and its very existence is at stake. 

This is an erroneous policy. While 
we are anxious to gain Arab adherence 
to a defense pact in the Middle East, 
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it should not be done at the expense of 
Israel. As we enter into alliances with 
the Arab States and agree to extend mili- 
tary assistance to them, we should do 
the same with Israel. The United States 
Should grant military aid to Israel and 
enter into an arrangement whereby the 
security of Israel would be guaranteed 
and the integrity of its borders respected. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere 
join with the Jews of America and their 
coreligionists in Israel in celebrating this 
memorable event—the seventh anniver- 
sary of the Jewish State. I extend my 
greetings to the Jews in this country for 
their great devotion and sacrifices i: 
helping Israel solve many of its economic 
problems. I pray that the relations be- 
tween Israel and the United States will 
continue as friendly and cordial as ever 
and that both countries will prove to be 
a great force for the good of all mankind. 





Court Sets Aside Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger-Daily News on April 24, 
1955: 

Court Sers ASIDE CONSTITUTION 


When it decreed segregation illegal in the 
public schools cf this Nation, the United 
States Supreme Court left the field of inter- 
preting the law and entered the field of law- 
making, and thus became itself a law vio- 
lator. 

The Court decree dealt with what is fun- 
damentally a social problem, not a legal 
problem. 

It also violated that clause of the Constitu- 
tion wherein it is held that the function of 
government shall be divided between the 
executive, legislative, and Judicial depart- 
ments. The judicial department is last 
named, from which it is logical to conclude 
that the framers of the Constitution regarded 
it as the least important. 

Just now the Supreme Court, having per- 
petrated an unlawful act, seeks to establish 
machinery for the enforcement of that act-—- 
a function quite beyond its jurisdiction. 

More bewilderingly, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which is to say the executive 
branch of the Government, has seriously pro- 
posed that the Federal court system serve a 
a sort of glorified school board in communi- 
ties all over the land to enforce the law in 
tailormade fashion to fit local situatio: 

“Bewilderingly” is not too strong a word to 
use—certainly not for laymen who have 
studied the basic plan of American Govern- 
ment and who have watched with i: 
wonder the tendency of the Supreme Court to 
go further and further afield 

Perhaps lawyers find it completely logic: 
and explainable. If so, the rest of us would 
like to know the reasoning by which such a 
conclusion is reached. 

To those who stand outside the legal clois- 
ter only these circumstances can be see! 

The Supreme Court, interpreting the Con- 


reasing 


stitution and the laws, said that it is un- 
constitutional to require white and Negro 
children to attend separate public schoois. 
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The Court having*ruled, it then became 
the obligation of the executive branch to en- 
force. In this case, it would logically fall to 
the Department of Justice to prosecute viola- 
tions of the Court's interpretation of the 
law 

If any conference of State attorneys gen- 
eral, Federal attorneys, and school officials 
were to be held, it would seem that it would 
be at the call of the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

If any agreement as to gradual or imme- 
diate enforcement were to be reached, it 
would presumably be worked out between 
those who enforce the law and those charged 
with compliance—State officials and school 
tru 

Instead, we have the somewhat puzzling 
action of the Supreme Court not stopping 
at interpreting the law, but calling upon the 
, and private individuals, and attorneys 
of the Government to advise it how it should 
nforce its own decree 

Never in its history has our Government 
faced such a sorry mess, such a miscarriage of 
justice. 

Members of the Supreme Court, if they 
have any semblance of commonsense, should 
know by this time that its decree cannot be 
enforced in Southern States and that serious 
trouble will inevitably follow any effort to 
do so 

Oddly enough, the Solicitor General of the 
United States, supposedly our highest law- 
enforcement official, seemingly resents this 
effort of the Supreme Court to invade the 
realm of law enforcement. Last week he 
suggested that Federal district courts be di- 
rected by the Supreme Court to call for 
segregation plans to be submitted by school 
officials. The district court would then sit 
as a sort of supreme board of education to 
direct law enforcement. 

Mississippi, of course, is not highly inter- 
ested in any plan for enforcement of the 
Supreme Court decree that may be formu- 
lated inasmuch as this State has definitely 
made up its mind to continue its present 
segregated system, but the suggestions offered 
last week were quite interesting. 

Tre Arkansas chief attorney ventured the 
thought that the making of specific segre- 
gation laws might be left to Congress, while 
the South Carolinian offered the idea that 
the passing of such rules and their subse- 
quent enforcement seemed to be functions 
of the legislative and executive branches, 
respectively. 

As the South Carolina brief voiced it, 
“The Supreme Court cannot constitute itself 
a super board of education to direct the 
schools according to a judicialy devised plan.” 

Those nine old men who constitute the 
Nation's highest tribunal must somehow be 
made to understand that they do not possess 
the power of a dictatorship; that they are 
not a lawmaking, a law-interpreting, and a 
law-enforcing body. It may take a long time 
to wrest from the tribunal the power it has 
usurped. That can and must be done by 
Congress, and the needed statutory enact- 
ment to bring this about should be made 
an issue in the Presidential election next 
year, 


tees. 


State 


Chou’s Peace Proposal Aimed To Cover 
Rebuff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


CHov’s PEACE ProposaL AIMED To COVER 
REBUFF 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The peace proposal of Red China’s Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai is a shrewd attempt 
to cover up the rebuff to Communist im- 
perialism received at the Bandung Confer- 
ence, to steal Asian leadership from India’s 
Nehru and, most important, to achieve by 
negotiation that victory in the Formosa 
Strait which he has been unable to gain 
by threats 

With this move, Chou once 
himself perhaps the cleverest of world’s 
double-talking diplomats His impeturba- 
bility and drawing of the latest peace rabbit 
from his mental hat makes Nehru’s petu- 
lance look amateur. 

Long before Nehru caught on, Chou at 
Bandung saw that he was in a tough spot. 
Despite India’s assumption that “Nehru 
spoke for Asia’’ and that the “Asian African 
bloc wanted only to remain neutral,” a ma- 
jority of the 29 governments present lit into 
Communist imperialism as worse than dying 
western colonialism. A number defended 
their joining the anti-Communist bloc that 
gives poor Nehru nightmares. If the con- 
ference had gone on much longer, the naked- 
ness of the Communist and neutralist cham- 
pions would have been revealed. 

Even as it is Nehru may never again exert 
the influence he had before. Certainly, the 
Communist-neutralist phrase that the 
“United States was losing all influence in 
Asia” was shown to be without foundation. 

For in the present world situation, any 
country that manfully opposes communism 
is a friend of the United States whether it 
says so or not, just as any country that slants 
neutralism in a pro-Communist direction is 
an enemy of America. 

This does not mean that the victory at 
Bandung was won by the United States. It 
was not. Full credit goes to those sturdy 
Asians from Ankara to Manila and Tokyo 
whose views were collectively expressed by 
Ambassador Romulo of the Philippines: 

“I do not think we have come to where 
we are only to surrender blindly to a new 
superbarbarism, a new superimperialism, a 
new superpower.” 

The delegates knew what he was talking 
about. While since 1939 western colonial- 
ism has released 646 million people, commue- 
nism has enslaved 740 million. There is, 
thanks to the U. S. S. R., more colonialism 
in the world than ever before. 

Yet American policies in recent years have 
made such independence possible. By link- 
ing Turkey, Iraq, and Pakistan with Britain, 
Washington encouraged Lebanon to defy 
neutralist Egypt. By his Pacific alliances, 
chiefly SEATO, Secretary Dulles encouraged 
Far Eastern countries to speak out. By re- 
fusing to yield to Red China in the Formosa 
Strait, President Eisenhower emboldened all 
non-Communists. 

As a result, sensitive Chou En-lai backed 
down. But only nominally. Chou—as I 
said above—expects to win at the council 
table what Red China is not big enough to 
seize in the Formosa Strait, namely, the dis- 
puted islands, Matsu and the Quemoys. 

My should he not? 

Three times as Red China’s spokesman, 
Chou has obtained by diplomatic skill things 
that his country was too weak to take. (And 
I do not include his skill at Chungking dur- 
ing the war in duping American officials and 
newsmen into believing we could do business 
with Chinese communism.) 

He made a monkey of General Marshall in 
1946 when Red China had virtually nothing 
that could have stood up to a National China 
fully backed by the United States. 

He started negotiations in Korea in 1951 
at a time when his armies were on the verge 


more showed 
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of disaster—and managed after 2 
come off with something better t) 

At the Geneva Conference last 
only got North Vietnam but term 
most surely will give him the r; 
country, leaving Laos and Camb 
carious independence. 

Each time he did the same t} 
verbal promises for actual occupa: 
ritories. 

This is what he seems to be seek 
Formosa Strait—trade a promise 
ing to take Formosa or the Pe 
violence for the relinquishment 
and Quemoy by National China 
gets the islands, he will, of cour 
whether or not to risk an atten 
Formosa by force—just as thou 
never made any promises. 

The question is, therefore, whet} 
ington will be silly enough to let 
away with the trick a fourth tim: 

Our chief protection would seem t 
presence of National China at ar 
negotiations. American negot 
may be sure, will be under pressure t 
war by yielding useless islands.” 
Chinese like stubborn Chiang and i: 
Foreign Minister George Yeh can 
see right through Chou and one ma 
that they will yield nothing. 

It is even possible that Chou'’s ! 
could turn to our advantage. For we 
the point of offering “to beef up” ( 
enough so that he can defend Quem 
Matsu alone. Since this, in my ; 
Chiang can never do, substituting a 
ence with Chou and Chiang for any 
surrender could be a real benefit for 

This time Chou En-lai may have mi 
culated. 


Address by Hon. Robert B. Anderson, 


Deputy Secretary of Defense, Before 
the National Rifle Association of 
America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I wish to include the follow! 
very fine speech made by the De; 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorat 
Robert B. Anderson, upon the presen 
tion of a 19th century rifle by th: 
tional Rifle Association of Americ 

You have all honored me greatly t 
ning. Not only am I privileged to 
speaker, but you have seen fit to best 
me this beautiful work of the gunsmiti 
art in the early 19th century period 

I shall treasure this memento 
ning together—the more so becaust 
been presented to me by a friend a 
Texan, Davy Crockett. I might add 
shall also respect the veiled hint 
ence conveys, and accordingly shall! 
speech rather shorter than longer 
seriousness, however, let me say 0! 

I am honored by your invitation; I 
ly appreciative of the handsome ob 
kindness has bestowed upon me; 

genuinely glad to be here with you 

In many respects, Davy Crockett 
long-barreled rifle are symbolic of 
ticular phase in American history ¢€ 
more attention than we tend to give 1! 
certain of its important elements h4 
returned to shape and form some 








wn existence here in the 20th 
nearly 300 years, there existed 
ur country a live frontier, and 
number of our people lived 
d continuously with its hard- 
rers. In the beginning, the 
ist behind the tidewater set- 
e Atlantic Seaboard, so that in 
lent was a frontlersman 
forefathers resolutely pushed 
es of civilization into the up- 


Atlantic plain, then over the 
' 
I 








ed the Pacific Ocean and then 
in from all directions upon the 
plains, and deserts of the west- 
1. And always in the van were 
both men and women, who 
ards of the known and un- 
who endured their hardships and 
Their fortunes, and quite often 
erally depended upon the read- 
determination with which they 
t sharp and sudden attack, 
he wisdom and stamina which 
ed in the presence of continuous 








before the turn of this century, 
has had to contend with the 
blems of a live frontier. More 
ntil a few years ago, we had little 
the possibility of attack by an 
enemy. Thus blessed with the 
irity of our homes and families 
w other great nations had ever 
nded to confuse a historical acci- 
a law of nature, and to suppose 
m from danger was the rule, 
an exception in human expe- 


nts of the past 10 years have offered 
proof that danger does indeed 
it is comprehensive and continu- 
uld be virtually total in its impli- 
e We are back again to the day of the 
f f tier; only today’s frontier is not dis- 

. ridge or a river or a tree-line. 
broad as the blue sky and as en- 
the sea coast, extending the length 
of our land. Perhaps not since 
i it be said that the total American 
has been so eminently and equal- 
‘ to the possible rigors of a hostile 
é ent as it has come to be over the 

years. 

as a few evil men have the power 
1 our security, we must in our turn 
to live under the shadow of danger, 





f we must prepare ourselves materially 

and morally to meet the exigencies which 

an ul ain future may present. We must 

retain the strength and readiness to meet 

any challenge, yet we must integrate our 
’ defe e preparations into our recipe for 
. living in such a way that they do not dis- 
. place the normal healthy preoccupations of a 

] y disposed people. 

Tt 


For us, maintaining combat readiness must 

r e an extraordinary adventure, but the 

I response to unpleasant, but none- 
persistent demands of possibility. 

I intenance of a people’s readiness to 
meet the exigencies of a fluid and developing 
g requires a continuing regard for 

aspects of whatever means are 
adopted. We must in reality be as much 
‘ dad with what things may become as 
are with what they are as of a given 
ent. This in turn means that we must 
‘reat care to those influences which will 
importantly upon what we are able to 
from now, 5 years from now, 50 

m now. 
we are concerned, and vitally so, with 
ining processes from which we are 
rmulate the basic concepts for the 
ment of our resources to the best 
e of our defense. Policy can be no 
‘ than the planning which procedes it, 
1 which it depends for its direction 


ne 
ng. 
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is truth itn the saying, “Who wills 
t nd must will the means.” It has no 
more intensive application than to the mani- 
T 





Id pr which the complex and 
military, and economic 
ing our world situation are re- 


cesses by 
political, 


tors affect 





duced at any given point of time to specific 
cone diate plans, and current ac- 
ti maintain a continuous re- 
vi factors; we must constant] 


to be responsive to the in- 
£ which are sure to 
‘re is thus the need for flexible, respon- 
nilitary concepts, capable of smooth and 





oecur. 








ra adaptation to a variety of strategic 
si ns-—-concepts looking constantly to- 
ward all foreseeable future developments 
Second, we are concerned with the military 
applications of our technology. Here we can 
spare no effort. The development of new 
weapons and techniques is a race whose 


stakes may be life and death. We cannot 
know the detailed plans of the evil few who 
threaten world peace, so we cannot precisely 
gauge their progress in weapons technology. 

But we do know that they are formidable 
apable of scoring technological 
break-throughs in major weapons systems 
which could have dire consequences for us. 

Knowing this, we have no alternative but 
to press forward with all possible speed on 
the continued development of our own 
weapons. Not only is this true but we are 
determined that the American fighting man 
always has for his use the finest possible 
products of our science, technology, and 
production. 

There is, finally, the all-important area of 
personnel. The best weapon in the world 
contributes nothing to the national defense 
in the hands of a man unable ot use it. 

The best conceived plan may fail for the 
lack of people with the capacity to execute 
it. Everything depends upon the man. 

Our first attention must therefore be given 
to those measures which will insure a perma- 


opponents, ¢ 





nent nucleus of spirited, competent, highly 
trained, career military personnel in our 
Armed Forces, We need the best people 


we can get, both men and women, officer and 
enlisted. 

Once they prove themselves worthy, we 
want to keep them. We want them to have 
a place of honor and respect in the com- 
munity. 

We do not want them to be unduly penal- 
ized by the personal hardships which in 
troubled times fall disproportionately upon 
them as a group. 

In an effort to mitigate some of these un- 
deserved difficulties the Department of De- 
fense has sponsored legislation before the 
present Congress designed to increase the 
availability of medical care to dependents, 
provide more and better family housing, re- 
lieve some of the financial handicaps of 
frequent and expensive moves, and granting 
selective pay increases according to a care- 
fully scaled career incentive plan. I am in- 
deed happy to note here that the legislation 
adjusting the military pay scale has been 
passed by Congress and was signed by the 
President yesterday afternoon. Within the 
limitations set by national security consid- 
erations, we are doing what we can to relieve 
the handicaps of necessary separations of 
families and loved ones. We hope by these 
measures and others to adjust certain in- 
equities and to create a more satisfactory 
material basis for the careers of our service 
people; but we must see clearly that we are 
in no way able to “buy” their patriotism and 
morale. Most of our people are in the serv- 
ice because in spite of the difficulties and 
handicaps it imposes, it represents to them 
a way of life and an opportunity to serve 
their country. 

They are the ones whose acts and lives 
give common currency to the uncommon 
expression “above and beyond the call of 
duty.” They are the ones who not only 
ready to serve but do serve, directly 


stand 
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and ir per bly, in the one unc y 
upon which all others depend f 
meaning and significance th e phy and 
military defense of the United States 

They are the ones—the only ones-——-wh 
can give meaning to the billions we have 
allocated to our defense, for the point always 
comes when the effort of the homeft 
can exert mn er i le eu e tu 
of a battle or a war At that I t the 
i ie 3 ¢ t int t cE G. . 
wh t the it 
for 1a mome d the ve 
of the may owe ts e fore the 
skill I those w re 
ni it il e € years of pe 
an } t € I ‘ 
fatef r ( ce 

If everything depends upon the mar 
depends particularly upon the trained ma 
Armed force exist in peacetime for little 
nore th to t and ready themselves f 
the hard and uncompron yr test of ¢ - 
bat Life in the Armed Forces t 1 
ends with t I whether it be the € 
Manual of Arms of the highly sophisti ed 
studies pursued at the National War Colle 

train- 
e I 

trainers to the gigantic B-36's of the S - 
tegic Air Command The Navy relentl 
drills its crews in the tasks nece ry to keep 
its ships at peak operating efficier witl 


each 
all mission of as 


able to discharge its part of 
suring command of the sea. 
The Army and Marine Corps concentrate 
upon the multitudinous problems asso 

with land and amphibious warfare. J 
maneuvers and exercises among all services 
are regu ly held and we have successfully 
conducted combined exercises with the force 

of our Sions duril the 
past few years. 





allies On Many occ 


which sustains thi 


There is a logic 


sant and burdensome routine—as clear and 
concise as the reality of life and death with 
is so intimately associated I 


which it 

battle there is no time to rehearse the sig- 
nals—to refiect back over the lessons ha 
learned in some training base far ramoved in 
time and space, 

The soldier can take into combat with him 
only that part of his experience which has 
become so firmly ingrained within him that 
it becomes second nature for him to act 
according to its teaching. Moment of 
great stress have the effect of expelling from 
his consciousness all but the 
of the battlefield within the 
he can see and hear and feel—the 
ahead, the man to his right, his leader, 
pack, and his rifle. 

In these moments his capacity to act 
hence his effectiveness as a soldier 


stark objects 
range of what 
enemy 


his 


and 


depends 


upon that fraction of Knowledge which has 
been drilled and hammered and pounded 
into his subconsciousness by months and 


and 


effective, 


years of constantly repeated training 
practice. If his training has 
he becomes a cipher at a critical 
when his very life may be the forfeit of his 
unpreparedness. Moreover 
nent peril of death can be held in place only 
by the strongest of moral compu 
among them a conviction of the rightness 
and ultimate triumph of his country's cause, 
a desire the respect approval of his 
comrades, an abiding faith in his leader 
and confidence in his own ability to take 
care of himself. Any action con- 
tributes to any of these basic 
of human behavior means a more 
fighting man regardless of where he may 
be or what uniform he may wear. 


been ir 


moment 


aman in immi- 


for and 





srminal 


effective 


Conscience, comradeship, and confidence 
are the indispensables to combat morale 
All depend to a greater or lt extent upon 
what a man knows and beliey Ww! he 
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knows and believes depends largely upon 
what he been taught. 

What I have just said relates most obvi- 
to those who wear the uniform in our 
active forces 3ut it relates no less to our 
Reserves and to those who may wear it at 

ne future time Our Nation has in the 
past and will continue in the future to rely 

ivilian armed components for ef- 


pon its civil 
defense in periods of general 


has 


ously 


7 
> 


This has meant in the past, and it may 
an in the future, that the young man at 
the rner grocery dons a uniform and takes 
n in some grim quarter where there 
no second chance, and where the price of 
I failures and inadequacies may be exacted 


his tur 


in flesh and bone and blood 
As you know, the President, in a special 


message to Congress on January 13, 1955, 
recommended a 5-point national reserve 
plan to strengthen our Reserve Forces. For 


months a subcommittee of the 
tlouse Armed Services Committee, under the 
Congressman Brooks, of 


the past 2 


chairmanship of 
Louisiana, has labored tirelessly in its study 
of legislative proposals in support of the 
President's program. 

The subcommittee, deeply conscious of its 
responsibility to the Nation, has evolved leg- 


islation which represents a great forward 

ride in providing the kind of Reserve need- 
ed in these perilous times. We are hopeful 
of early congressional approval of the na- 





tional reserve plan, with all its principal pro- 
visions, which will provide us with the 
means for developing effective Reserve 
Fo 5 

The national reserve plan deserves your 
understanding and support. It is one of the 
most essential parts of our effort to work to- 


ward peace from a realistic position of 


strength 
Never have we had a greater need for an 


effective, highly trained, readily available 
Reserve, nor was the need ever more urgent 
for men who, in General Pershing’s laconic 
phrase, “can shoot and salute.’”” There is a 


continuing need for the fully developed ca- 
pability of all the services. Each has an in- 
dispensable place in our total military pos- 
ture, as we strive to make the most out of 
our resources. The defense of our country 
is a job deserving and needful of the efforts 
In an age when the price 


of all our people 
of survival may demand the total effort of 
the Nation, our success or failure will de- 


pend upon the willingness of our citizens to 
concern themselves actively with the meas- 
ures for our defense, not only in the Regular 
Forces, but in their everyday lives as civilian 
members of the national community 

Here we enter an area in which the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has since 1871 ren- 
dered a distinctive, deeply appreciated serv- 
ice to our country. For our citizen soldiers 
to be effective in an emergency there must 
be a large repository of shooting skills with- 
in the civilian population. The development 
of these skills is the objective of your organi- 
zation. Toward that objective you have pa- 
tiently and consistently labored for some 84 
years. I cannot express how pleased I was 
to learn of your newest contribution—your 
orship with the United States Marine 
Corps, of a training program for the im- 
provement of marksmanship among volun- 
teer members of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

This is but the latest of many efforts which 
manifest your continuing interest in the 
promotion and improvement of marksman- 
ship training both within the armed serv- 
ices and among interested civilian groups. 

On behalf of the Department of Defense, 
let me say that we are sincerely grateful. 

In your 84 years you have contributed 
greatly to the safe and productive exercise 
of a basic right of American citizens: the 
right to keep and bear arms. 

It is a right exclusive among free peo- 
ples. Nowhere except in a free country, 


spon 
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where the people share a common love of 
liberty, could the political authority tolerate 
the possession and use of firearms by the 
citizenry. 

Of its very nature, totalitarianism re- 
quires a state monopoly of all instruments 
of force. Organizations such as yours would 
be proscribed, and its members suspect. 

But here in America, we have the situation 
in which your activity constitu’ s a positive 
force on the side of the Government, for you 
are directly contributing to the development 


and spread of one of the most basic mili- 
tary skills necessary to its defense. 


Throughout our history, the trained rifle- 
man has ever been a mainstay in our strug- 
gles for independence and security in a world 
which has not yet found its way to an or- 
derly existence. 


We must continue to rely upon him in 


the future, just as we must rely upon your 
efforts to improve his competence and 
readiness. As we look back upon the 
lives of those courageous and _ resource- 
ful Americans who wrested an empire 
out of the wilderness, we are able to see 
that the efforts they made and the hard- 
ships they endured were part of the price 
they paid for the ultimate objective of a 


peaceful, stable community, in which men 
under just law would be free to apply their 
energies to a rich new land, bringing forth 
its fruits in ever increasing measure. 

as we face the challenge to our own 
able to see the same purpose 
emerge in the vastly larger context of our 
modern world. For we, too, pursue the ulti- 
mate objectives of peace and stability on a 
worldwide scale—under which men may in 
justice and freedom direct their marvelous 
creativeness into constructive channels for 
the betterment of mankind. The frontiers 
of our 20th century are the limitless fron- 
tiers of the human mind, and it is in the 
widening and deepening of the possibilities 
for man’s material and spiritual well-being 
that our best hope lies and toward which 
our efforts must be dedicated. 

Let us, then, look to our new frontiers, as 
the Davy Crocketts, the Daniel Boones, the 
Kit Carsons and all the others looked to 
theirs in days gone by: with courage and 
resolution, and the faith in our own ca- 
pacity to prosper and grow in the face of 
an uncertain and seemingly hostile environ- 
ment. 

Let us do so with the confidence bred 
of the knowledge that it was the very act 
of surmounting the awesome challenges of 
the past that has made us the great Nation 
that we are and must continue to be if free- 
dom is to prosper in our world. 


Even 
lives, we 


are 





The Sad Plight of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Dr. Joseph Mikus, head of 
the Slovak League press bureau in Wash- 
ington, setting forth pertinent facts re- 
garding the 10th anniversary of the oc- 
cupation of Slovakia by the Red army. 
I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that this letter 
will be of interest to the membership of 
this House: 





. 
Tl «a 
April ed 


4 ~/ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April fOre 
The Honorable LAWRENCE H. Sr 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, pnp o 

DEAR MR. SMITH: Aware of vo 
terest for the sad destiny of the 
the Communist dominated Europe | 
like to draw your attention t 
anniversary of the occupation of 
the Red Army. Those days of 
will remain ill-fated in the histo) ‘ 
people. At that time the Soviet A 
tered the territory of the Slovak 
and, in agreement with the pre 
the Czecho-Slovak-Soviet Treaty 
ber 12, 1943, handed over this cent; 
pean country to the Marxist 
Prague Government. When, Apr 
Mr. E. Benes came to Kosice, in ¢ 
vakia, he was accompanied by Mr 
the new Soviet Ambassador to P; 
Klement Gottwald, the Vice Pre: r of 
Czecho-Slovak Government who 
appointed some time before in M 
cleared by Moscow. Since that tim: 
Benes was a captive of these two1 

On April 5, 1945, Gottwald pr 
so-called Kosice agreement that 
munists and some liberals have de 
as a “Magna Carta” of Slovakia 
document many nice promises ! 
to the Slovak people. But there was z 
thusiasm for either Mr. Benes or M 
wald. All the Slovaks were 
fact that they had been deprived of their 
national state and government. } 
though the Slovak Republic may i 
certain imperfections inherent to t - 
conditions in central Europe, it w 
generally considered as a fulfilin t he 
Slovak aspirations to self-determi: 

While on April 3, 1955, the day of t# m- 
memoration of the tenth anniversary of t 
liberation of Slovakia, President 
and the present Soviet Amt l 
Prague, Firjubin, were inaugurating a1 : 
ment to the Soviet soldiers fallen 
of Dargov, in the Carpathian M 
the Slovaks in the free world were 1 
the lost independence of their br 
closed now behind the Iron Curtain 
the Tatra Mountains and the Da: 

Tisa Rivers. 

But one conviction is strongly 
the hearts of the Slovaks: that 
nist regime in their country, reg 
had been imposed by force upon 
people, will not be able to with 
test of the times to come. Even the 
night is always followed by a new rise 

With pleasure I avail myself of t! - 
tunity to present you, dear Mr 
assurances of my highest respect 

JOSEPH A. MIK 
Director of the Slovak Leag 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Truth Is the Persuading Ingredient of 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT? 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 


time I would like to include a most timely 
and pertinent editorial entitled “How 
We Subverted the Polish Reds,” which 
appeared in the March 11 issue ine 


Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 











iid article, written by Mr. 
ithwick of the paper’s edi- 
emphasizes, by relation of 

esting story of Jozef Swi- 
ersuasiveness of propa- 
uy from the presentation 


Y 
i 
Y 


follows: 
RTED THE POLISH REDS 
Albert B. Southwick) 
that our progapanda is a 
take a look at Jozef Swiatlo. 
a few dozen broadcasts over 
ne, he has ended the career 
Polish Minister of Security 
the Warsaw government with 





fled to the West in 1953, turn- 
to allied authorities in West 
; one of more than a thousand 
i their unhappy homeland in 
he was by far the most impor- 
atlo was not only a high secur- 
he was also deputy head of the 
sponsible for the protection of 
t Party leaders. He had access 
nersonal and secret files in the 
knew all about the bloody fac- 
within the Polish Communist 
He was the mran who had ar- 
iika, former secretary of the 
» Marshal Rola-Zymierski, for- 
er of defense, and many others. 
months, Swiatlo was kept in hid- 
ed authorities, who eagerly col- 
nalyzed his vast store of infor- 
n, late last year, Swiatlo was 
1t a press conference, where he 
rters by saying that he had per- 
ted Herman Field, the American 
who had disappeared without a 
and in 1949. 
munists had long denied know- 
whereabouts of Field, but they 
ignore this. Suddently, with ab- 
from the Polish Government, 
ited Herman Field was released. 
a $50,000 indemnity, rehabili- 
natorium, flown to Switzerland, 
in England. 
suddenly, the Czechoslovakian 
nt opened up one of its prisons 
re Mr. and Mrs. Noel Field, who 
ed the same fate. Noel Field, how- 
selected to stay in Czechoslovakia. 
x been linked with the Alger Hiss 
» ring in the State Department. 
a considerable accomplishment, 
Swiatlo’s work was just beginning. 
t 3 months he has been broad- 
ularly to Poland from Radio Free 
Munich, and his revelations have 
startling effects upon the Polish 
d the Polish Government. 
the one thing that Communist 
most fear—especially the truth 
sordid personal lives and schem- 
ns of the Communist leaders 
But Swiatlo was loaded with 
ort of information. He started off 
the Polish people that their 
finister, Boleslaw Beirut, had de- 
wife and children and@ was living 
mistress, Wanda Gorska. “Why 
marry her?” Swiatlo asked con- 
y, while 4 million Poles listened. 
COMPROMISED MISTRESS 


bad enough, but much worse 
formation that the Polish Security 
had an extensive file on Miss 
whose brother had been a notorious 
borationist during the war. It 
grieved Prime Minister Beirut to 
this file was compiled on in- 
from Jacob Berman, Communist 
Poland, and the man whom Beirut 
ught was his best friend. But 
isSured the Prime Minister that, at 
was no Beirut file in the Polish 





Security Ministry. His file was in Moscow. 

And what about Mr. Berman, who played 
such a mean trick on Mr. Beirut, his best 
friend? Well, he learned that Mr. Beirut 
was not such a good friend after all, and 
that the ministry does have a file On him, 
3erman What i more, the Berman file 
shows that Berman's brother-in-law was a 
I black marketeer in medicines while he 
was an Official in Health Ministry. 

Swiatlo then turned to bigger game. 
Beirut may be prime minister, but the man 
who really runs P nd is Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky, commander of the Polish Army and 
Moscow’s gauleiter in the unhappy satellite. 
Swiatlo revealed that 
served in the Nazi criminal police during 
the war. Toa Pole, there is no worse crime. 

But Swiatlo’s greatest triumph came when 
he began to analyze the sordid career of 
Stanislaw Radkiewicz, the Polish Minister of 
Security. Radkiewicz was probably the most 
hated man in Poland, which is saying a lot. 
He was the man who made Poland a police 
state, who sent thousands to die in the slave 
labor camps, and who made a bitter mockery 
of justice by torturing countless victims in 
his infamous prison cells. 


ao 


Rokossovsky's brother 


CORRUPTION AND INFAMY 

By revealing Radkiewicz’s past, that he 
had collaborated with the police of the old 
Polish regime before the war, and by re- 
vealing further that Beirut had a copy of 
a document that proved it, Swiatlo exposed 
the utter corruption and infamy of the War- 
saw regime. Such alarm and confusion was 
caused that Radkiewicz was dismissed from 
his powerful position. his event has been 
called by the British magazine Time and 
Tide, “one of the most important events to 
take place behind the Iron Curtain last year.” 
Swiatlo still is broadcasting, exposing the 
rottenness that is communism. Millions of 
poverty-stricken and fear-ridden Poles tune 
in every week to hear about Prime Minister 
Beirut’s 10 palaces and his 230 servants 
Public officials and secret police tremble as 
Swiatlo tells of wives and mistresses report- 
ing on their husbands and lovers to the 
secret police. As the vast spider web of 
intrigue and deceit is exposed, the prestige 
of the regime sinks to the vanishing poi: 








Don’t ever discount the power of propa- 
ganda—as long as it tells the truth. The 
Swiatlo case is an important victory for our 
side. The same thing could happen in other 
countries. Imagine the sensation that would 
be caused in Moscow if some powerful Krem- 
lin figure should defect to our side and start 
telling what he knows. 

For instance, someone like Georgi 
Malenkovy. 





Hon. Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, Presents Clear and Convincing 
Reasons for Defeat of Bills To Exempt 
Field Price of Natural Gas From Fed- 
eral Regulation, Stressing Need for 
Protection of Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
mayor of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., speaking both for 
the people of the city of Philadelphia 
and also for the mayors of more than 50 
other major American cities, testified 
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yesterday before the Comn on In- 
terstate and Foreign Comm e of the 
House of Representat S on Pp 

« 7 Y + 


natural-s legislation 
Mayor Clark took the p 


bills intended to remove t} Fe 
Power Commission's ji diction ove 
the field price of natural : woul 
ously harm the natural x : ‘ 


this country 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. on which I st 
has been considering this legislation { 
many, many week We have heard 
testimony from representatives of the 
oil and gas industry, from distrib) 
firms, and other group I believe nd 
several other members of the comn 
tee concur—that Mav ark 
ment has been one of the outstandi: 
contributions to the committee's delib- 
erations, 

Because of the clear and convir y 
reasoning behind his testimony. anc 
excellence of the presentation. I here- 
with include it, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House to have 
it inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp, as follows: 
TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR... Miror 

OF PHILADELPHIA, BEFORE THRE COMMIT! 

ON INTERSTATE AND FORFIGN COMMERCE OF 

THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES IN OPPo- 

SITION TO H. R. 4560 aNnp SrmrlarR Bris 

TERMINATING FEDERAL JURISDICTION OV 

THE FIELD PRICE OF NATURAL GAS SOLD }¥ 

RESALE IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, TUESI 

Apri, 26, 1955 

I am the mayor of Philadelphia. and 
jointly with Mayors Robert Wagner, of New 
York, and David Lawrence, of Pittst 
have organized a mayors’ commit 
pose the legislation presently before y 





Fifty mayors, representing cities with a m- 
bined population of over 30 million, are 
members of this committee. A list of the 


names and of their cities is be 
your committee. A number of these m: 

will appear before you during the next fe 
days; others, unable to appear, have pre- 
pared statements which will be presented to 


you by their designated representative A 
mayors, we stand agreed that the 
of natural-gas consumers in the communi- 


ties we represent have a tremendous sta} 
in the issue now before you; and we have 
united in this effort to insure 
terests of these consumers are adequately 
expressed and protected 

It is our firm belief that Federal jfurisdic- 





tion over the fleld price of natural sold 
for resale in interstate commerce must be 
continued if the consumers’ interest is to 
be adequately protected 

In outlining my position, I would like to 
speak first about the situati in Philade 
phia. Philadelphia has a municipally owned 
gasworks in which our citizens have invested 


over $100 million. It is operated on a fix 
fee basis by a division of the’ United ( 
Improvement Co., a public utility ¢ 


tion. Its operations are pervised by 
commission of 5 member 2 of wi 
nembers of city council, 1 of 
pointed by the mayor, and another t t 
city controller, an elected pu ofl 
The fifth member of the 
a representative of the United G In e- 
ment Ce 

One hundred and fifty th 1 } el- 
phia householders have an average } - 
ment of $1,000 each in house heati1 ( : 
ing, and water-heating appliance I 
hundred thousand additional Philadelphia 
householders have cooking and or water- 
heating gas appliances representil ere 
age investment of $25( T 
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ment in gas appliances of 550,000 Philadel- 
phia consumers is accordingly $250 million 
in addition to the $100 million investment 
in the municipal gas works. 

These figures do not include the large 
number of industrial and commercial users 
of gas in Philadelphia whose investment 
would run to many more millions of dollars. 

Natural gas first came to Philadelphia 
through the pipeline of Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. in 1948. Subsequently an ad- 
upply was brought in through the 
pipeline of Transcontinental Gas Pipeline 
co he initial price averaged 30 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 3y reason of rate in- 
creases secured by the pipeline companies it 
has now risen to 39 cents a thousand cubic 
feet, an increase of nearly one-third. Phila- 
delphia is currently purchasing 40 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas annually from these 


ditional : 


two pipeline companies. This increase in 
the rates charged our municipal gasworks 
means that the city of Philadelphia is paying 


#3,500,000 a year more for its natural gas 
than it would have at rates which prevailed 
in 1948. This money is moying out of Phil- 
adelphia principally to Texas, Louisiana, and 
other Southwestern States. The pipeline 
companies, of course, have no alternative but 
to raise their price to our municipal gas- 
works when the field price of the producer 
is raised. 

Despite this increase in the price of nat- 
ural gas it has not yet been necessary for the 
city to raise the price of gas to the consumer. 
The contract between the city and UGI pro- 
vides that gas shall be furnished to the con- 
sumer at cost, but broad leeway is given to 
permit modernization and extension of the 
gasworks plant on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
thus reducing the amount of bonded in- 
debtedness required to pay for the capital 
improvements. 

Efficient management, prompt installation 
of cost-saving equipment—such as cyclic 
catalytic reforming furnaces—the large in- 
crease in the number of new house-heating 
customers (100,000 householders since 1948) 
have permitted us to absorb this large price 
increase without passing it along to the 
customer. 

However, the day of reckoning is close at 
hand. yains in house heating are diminish- 
ing. Almost the last drop has been squeezed 
from the orange of savings due to efficient 
and economical operations. The city of 
Philadelphia, which as owner of the munici- 
pal gasworks is receiving $5,200,000 a year, is 
concerned lest this annual addition to our 
already inadequate municipal revenues be 
threatened or, in the alternative, an increase 
in rates to the consumer required by reason 
of any further increase in the field price of 
natural gas. 

While testimony before this committee in- 
dicates that the average field price is pres- 
ently 10 cents per thousand cubic feet, our 
pipeline suppliers are paying substantially 
more; and it is necessary as a practical mat- 
ter to pay as much as 13 cents, 15 cents, or 
even 16 cents per thousand cubic feet for 
new supplies. Moreover, we hear alarming 
rumors that it is the intention of the oil 
companies and other large producers to push 
the field price to 25 cents per thousand cubic 
feet if this bill passes and the authority of 
the Federal Power Commission to regulate 
field prices is revoked. 

At the current rate of consumption, every 
penny added to the field price of natural 
gas adds $400,000 to the annual gas bill of 
*hiladelphia, and adding 10 cents would in- 
crease that bill by $4 million. 

I am sure the members of this committee 
will appreciate from the foregoing why Phila- 
delphia is intensely interested in the legis- 
lation now being considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Next, I should like to speak on the general 
reasons why consumer interests are opposed 
to this legislation. You gentlemen have lis- 
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tened long and attentively to the voluminous 
testimony presented to you both in support 
and in opposition to this bill. I suspect all 
the arguments have been covered many 
times. May I then summarize the consumer 
position, hoping that in being brief I may 
help clarify the real issue. 

First, the issue before you is not whether 
the business of transporting natural gas in 
interstate commerce from wellhead to gas 
range all over the United States is affected 
with a public interest. That question was 
decided in the affirmative by this committee 
and by the Congress in 1938 when the Natural 
Gas Act was passed. The authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to reguiate such 
a business from start to finish has been af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a number of cases, of which Phil- 
lips Petroleum is only the latest. 

Second, there is no issue before you as to 
whether the field price of natural gas is pres- 
ently reasonable. No showing has been made 
by the proponents of this legislation that 
prices now being received by the producer 
are not adequately compensatory; and this 
indeed from the point of view of the pro- 
ducer must be the ultimate test of reason. 

The third which is not before you, 
is whether present retail rates for gas are 
fair and reasonable—or indeed whether, as 
the proponents of this legislation have so 
attractively phrased it, it is unreasonable or 
unfair for the producers to ask, and the con- 
sumers to pay, “but a few more cents” for 
their gas a day. (If we are to cite figures, 
we should cite aggregates; and the aggre- 
gates we are dealing with here are billions 
and millions of dollars, and not pennies. 
For every penny added to the field price of 
natural gas adds $2 billion to the value of 
present reserves owned by the producers, and 
millions of dollars to the total annual bills 
of our Nation's gas consumers.) 


The real question before you is whether 
there is any justification for increases of this 
size. And the real issue raised by this regu- 
lation which we oppose is whether a group 
of producers, the fulcrum of whose power 
rests in the hands of the large oil companies 
in this country, should be permitted to de- 
termine the price of a commodity passing 
in interstate commerce and affected by the 
public interest, unilateraily and without 
policing in the consumer interest by a Fed- 
eral regulatory body, the Federal Power 
Commission. If we can fasten our atten- 
tion on that issue I would hope it would be 
a relatively simple decision to reject this 
bill on the ground that the public interest 
requires regulation of natural gas prices at 
the point where the gas reaches the pipe- 
line as well as after. Indeed it seems almost 
incredible that we all should admit not only 
the right but the duty of Government to 
regulate the price at which pipeline com- 
panies may sell gas to distributors and the 
price at which distributing companies, be 
they municipally owned or not, may sell gas 
to the consumer, while leaving wide open 
and without regulation the price at which 
the gas is sold by the producer to the pipe- 
line. 

Much has been said about the natural op- 
erations of the law of supply and demand. 
I do not pretend to be an expert on so com- 
plex a question as whether free competition 
will Keep the price of gas at the well-head 
at a reasonable figure. I can only state what 
seems to me to be a common-sense conclu- 
sion—that where an article is in short sup- 
ply and where buyers are rendered relatively 
immobile by the huge investment required 
to bring gas from new fields to pipelines and 
on to consumers, a prima facie case has been 
made for, at the very least, standby powers 
of regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Surely this is a case where the legisla- 
tive arm of our Government should not 
arbitrarily remove from an existing regula- 
tory body power to protect the consumer 


issue, 


vested in it by existing legis) 
terpreted by the Supreme Coy; 
United States. Is it not far y 
the authority to determine thy 
regulation in the Commission, t 
administrative discretion to ha: 
ter in the public interest, and 
that any time this discretion j 
legislature retains its ultimate ; 
to eliminate the abuse? 

I cannot take seriously the c! 
ponents of this bill that if the 
Federal Power Commission to r 
prices is continued there will 
sitdown strike which will result in 
shorter supply of natural gas. 7 
companies will continue to drill for 
would think, is obvious. That 
of gas will be discovered in con} 
newly discovered oil is certainl: f 
of the industry today. That private 
not controlled by oil companies w 
to drill for gas found not in 
with oil, the record now before 
to make clear. That despite al 
product appears to be in short 
reason of constantly increasing den 
our cities would seem to prove ths 
Federal regulation. 

Two elements would seem to me 
missing from that ideal state—t l 
advccates of laissez faire—where 
forces of demand and supply result inar 
sonable price of a commodity wit 
necessity for governmental regulati 
first element is that there is no inexha 
supply to produce competition betwee: 
ers. The second element which is | 
freedom of choice on the part of 
His pipeline is fixed and represent 
investment. He cannot turn away 
from somebody else without a large ad 
tional investment. The ultimate consun 
of natural gas is in the same situation. I! 
he does not like the price of eggs at the 
American Store, he can go across the street to 
the A. & P. and all he loses is 5 minute ! 
time. But if he is a new householder in 
Philadelphia using gas for cooking 
heating, and water heating, he must 
$1,000 investment in order to turn t 
oil as a substitute. 


It is important to recall the pr 


I 


which this has come about In the 
thirties and after World War II, those 
session of large reserves of gas in the S 


west could find no suitable market 

gas in that region, and they organized 
after another of the large pipelines, in 
cases by direct ownership and in other « 
through the formation of legally leper 
ent companies. These pipelines v 
market places throughout the cou 
said to the local distributing compani 
have large blocks of gas which can be h 
20 cents or 25 cents. We will agree t 
vide you with this gas for a 20-year per 
these prices. The price may cha! 

are imposed or if there is a marked i! 
in the general commodity index 
stantially our business is under the re 
tion of the Federal Power Commi I 
the reasonableness of our rates will be 
termined by the Commission.” The 
tributing companies calculated whé 
not these prices were satisfactory and ¥ 
justify the expenditure of millio: fd 
to ready their systems for the use t 
gas. In almost all cases, the answers we! 
the affirmative. The Federal Power Con 
sion ruled the projects were eco! 
feasible and certificated the pipelines 
lines were built and the gas turned 
Often rates to the ultimate consume! 
reduced as the result of the coming o!! 
ural gas. Millions of customers were 
tracted by the advantages of gas and ' 
rates which made it economical, or 1m So! 
cases less costly, to use; and they spent 
dreds of millions of dollars on eq! 
heat their homes with gas. 
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complete. Those in con- 

ves hi found their market; 
ible chain had been welded 
ly ties the fortunes of the 
he producer in the southwest. 


ng consumers indeed can af- 





ve the thousand dol ; OF 
have in gas apy ice 
increase in gas rate the 
by this investment; in the 
fuels, they can che 2 
in Philadelphia are no ex- 
ry bodies in Philadelphia 
cannot protect us They 
bly compensatory rates 
Local distributing com- 
To get natural g at all 
ree to purchase from the pipe- 
for 20 years at rates con- 


ble by the Federal Power 

They have not authority under 

ts to reject new and higher 

i until the Phillips case the 

ed itself helpless and reluctant- 

hundreds of millions of dollars 

increases in the form of higher 

rates to distributing companies. 

rize and conclude, I suggest the 

uation isclear. This is a busi- 

i with a public interest. It isa 

interstate commerce and there- 

al responsibility. The Congress 

1ed the FPC to regulate this busl- 

bill would tie its hands and pre- 

m regulating adequately the price 

very product which all admit needs 
ntial measure of reguiation. 

- conclusion I submit is that this 

t pass and that the FPC should 

to exercise the authority given to 

e Natural Gas Act of 1938, as inter- 

the Supreme Court of the United 

If the consumer interest is to be 

this regulation must include ade- 

ol of the prices paid by producers 

es which carry the gas to distrib- 

companies and to the ultimate con- 
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In Dealing With Communists the United 
States Must Never Again Take Words 
as a Substitute for Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
0 extend my remarks I include the fol- 
owing article by Stewart Alsop. When- 
ver the Communists see they cannot 
gain an objective by force, they propose 
cease-fire—not as a means of ending 
he struggle for that objective. but as the 


m2 3 =< s> 


+ ~ 


means of winning it. In the past they 
have succeeded. We must not fall for 
the same phony peace trick again. If 
v 


€ were to do so, I fear Mr. Alsop’s guess 
id prove tragically accurate. 
The article follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 27, 1955] 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
GUESSING GAME IN ASIA 
; For those who enjoy guessing games, the 
“Owing projection of events may have 
“ome interest. It may be of course, dead 
it might be rather bitterly entertain- 


W 





ing to read what follows 6 months from now 
Yet it does represent the best guesses of 
what are called informed circles in Washing- 
ton 

First, the Chinese Communists will not 


now attack the offshore islands < Que 
and M 1 The r ning here is t 
having made an ost siblv peaceful gest 





in Chou En-lai’s carefully imprecise offer 





to neogtiate on the Form 
the Chine ( Y j ri n 
r around and kick off ¢ 
I may tur ou » be 3S 
indeed, of « I The Com! ) 
oppo € the of! € l nas ¢ un- 
abated Yet, it being rat ently 
perhaps much ( fidentl\ assumed t 
the Communists will not soon attack. 
Instead, what i believed to be tin 


lane ¢ 


prospect is a k 





g-out period, a tir 


of negotiating about negotiating—very much 
the same sort of thine that went on afte 

Soviet Ambassador Malik made his famous 
offer in the United Nations to negotiate a 





t 
truce in the Korean war. The feel-out pe- 
riod is believed likely to continue for months, 
with many an alarm and excursion. 

While it is going on, a rather embarrassed 
but nevertheless eventually effective effort 
will probably be made to persuade Chiang 
Kai-shek to pull back from the offshore 
islands. This, of course, could be a bad 
guess, too. 

Chiang will certainly resist—and with exe 
cellent reason, especially as he was first per- 
suaded by emissaries of this country to make 
his heavy commitment of troops in the off- 
shore islands. But eventually, it is be- 
lieved, he will agree, simply because he has 
no alternative—just as eventually Korean 
President Syngman Rhee agreed under pres- 
sure to accept the Korean truce. 

The offshore islands will thus in time be 
turned over to the Communists, on certain 
conditions. Condition No. 1 is that the Com- 
munists will make some sort of vague prom- 
ise not to attack Formosa, at least for the 
present. 

No one seriously believes any more that 
the Communists are going to agree to any 
formal, permanent cease-fire in the Formosa 
Strait. Such a cease-fire would amount to 
abandonment of Chinese Communist claims 
to Formosa, and if anything is clear, it is 
clear that the Communists will not abandon 
these claims. 

What is now hoped for, instead, is some 
sort of facesaving formula. The face to be 
saved is, of course, that of the United States, 
simply because the United States cannot 
easily agree to abandon the offshore islands 
to the Communists without receiving any- 
thing whatsoever in return. But a vague 
statement by Chou En-lai, promising to seek 
a peaceful solution of the Formosa question, 
or something of that sort, will probably 
suffice. 

Another likely condition is the kind of 
British commitment on Formosa recently 
forecast in this space. For British domestic 
political reasons, no such commitment can 
be made before the May 26 elections. But 
after that. a carefully hedged British and 
Commonwealth promise to come to the de- 
fense of Formosa, if the island is attacked 
by the Communists, is more probable than 
possible. As one British spokesman has re- 
marked, “It looks as though we'd have to get 
into the Formosa act somehow.” 

The purpose would not be to please Chiang 
Kai-shek, who would not be pleased at all, 
but rather to put the best possible face on 
the kind of settlement outlined above. The 
British commitment would make it possible 
to argue that a reasonable deal had been 
made, since British support would be worth 
more to Formosa than the small and exposed 
offshore islands. 


All this, it should be hastily and rather 
nervously repeated, is strictly a guessing 
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For a Trained Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARI 


OF 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tucsday, April 26, 1955 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend 
marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 
below an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times, on Monday, April 25, 1955, 
entitled “For a Trained Reserve.” I fecl 
this will be of interest to all Members of 
the Congress. The editorial is as follows: 
For A TRAINED RESERVE 
After some weeks of languishing the bill 


to provide for the training of a Military Re- 


serve is expected to get into the status of a 
full committee hearing in Congre ton - 
row. That in itself is a forward st ! 


there are others to be taken 
to be avoided. 

In the first place it 1s imperative that this 
measure get to the floor and not be smoth- 
ered in committee. It is equally important 
that it should not have the kiss of death of 
sO Many amendments as to make it mean- 
ingless. The tagging of this measure as a 
form of universal military training ! 
evoked both political and emotional re- 
sponses. This is not a time in which na- 
tional security can be sacrificed to either 
politics or misguided sentiment. This is not 
the time for sloganeering 

It has been decided that there will be some 
numerical reduction in our regular Armed 
Forces. This fact, in itself, makes it more 
important than ever that we have an ade- 
quate reserve force. Even if we make a cut 
in the number of combat divisio1 we are 
required to face the simple fact of the divi- 
sion slice, that is, the number of 
tually required to keep a combat division 
in combat. This can be reduced but it can- 
not be ignored. There must be a trained 
reserve to meet this manpower need We 
can’t maintain combat divisions in a vacuum. 

This means that we are obliged to | to 
our so-called manpower pool. We have been 
able to do so in the past because our allies 
have held the line while we brought this 
pool into action. There is no reason to hope 
or believe that this fortuitous circumstance 
will recur. Our enemy, next time, will not 
give us time to prepare. This means, in 
turn, that an important part of this man- 
power pool must be pretrained It must 
be ready for effective use at the earliest 
possible moment. We cannot expect to have 
the grace of time in which to meke our 
preparation. 








A2s14 
The reason for this argument is humane 
as well as military. We can cut losses if we 
put trained men into action. We are all too 
familiar with the other side of the picture. 
We have seen too many cases in which good 
men paid for the lack of foresight with their 
It need not happen again if we are 
prudent and forthright 
we cannot build such a reserve 
upon a puny base, If it is not universal it 
must, at the least, be comprehensive. If we 
could substitute in our thinking and writing 
the word adequate for the word universal we 
might get a healthier approach. We believe 
that common responsibilities should be 
shared by all and that this is the way of 
democracy. The present measure is designed 
to broaden the base of the share. It de- 
mands our full support. 


lives 


foreover, 





A National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein certain correspondence addressed 
to Mr. J. Wellington Hall, national sec- 
retary of the American Material Han- 
dling Society, Inc., together with his 
comments, relative to a National Better 
Material Handling and Packaging Week: 

AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
Socrety, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Peter W. Ropino, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. RopINo: I am in receipt of a 
letter from Herbert S. Blake, Jr., secretary, 
Power Crane & Shovel Association, a copy 
of which is enclosed. 

This organization is composed of a group 
of manufacturers of powered cranes for all 
types of industrial applications. The manu- 
facturers guarantee under the seal of P. S. 
C. A, that every machine meets the require- 
ments of commercial, domestic, and export 
standards developed by the trade under the 
National Bureau of Standards and issued by 
the Department of Commerce of the United 
States. 

As the varied operations of this equip- 
ment in the material-handling field is in- 
dicative of the scope of the function within 
industry, I would request that this letter 
be used for the Recorp in the effort to estab- 
lish a National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary, AMHS, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Meter Division, Newark, N. J. 





POWER CRANE AND SHOVEL ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., February 14, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 

Assistant Division Staff Supervisor, Na- 
tional Secretary, A. M. H.S., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 

DEAR Mk. HALL: In response to your request 
of February 4, I enclose herewith material 
that may be in line with the request for 


history, aims, and purposes of this associa- 
tion. 
Very truly yours, 
HERBERT S. BLAKE, Jr., 
Secretary. 





ADVANTAGES OF FREE-MOVING CRANES IN 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND YARDS 

The tremendous wartime and postwar de- 
velopment of our industrial plants has seen 
a similar expansion in outside storage and 
warehousing facilities. 

Such expanded use of outside storage op- 
erations has been made possible largely by 
the increased application of free-moving 
cranes. These are lifting cranes which have 
two basic operating characteristics—(1) abil- 
ity to revolve through 360° and thus to han- 
dle loads in any position of swing, and (2) 
a mobile mounting, of a crawler or wheel 
type, which is free to mov? at will, free of 
the restrictions of tracks, overhead struc- 
tures, etc. Thus, they are able to reach and 
utilize all parts of the storage area and, fur- 
ther, permit revision of the storage plan at 
any time that improvement presents itself 
without interferences caused by fixed or pre- 
determined layouts. 

Free-moving cranes with lifting capacities 
of 5 to 60 tons lend themselves to the effi- 
cient production handling of a wide variety 
of materials, whether they be bulk, pack- 
aged, or unit pieces. It may be said free- 
moving cranes can handle as many different 
types of materials as there are handling 
attachments that may be attached to the 
crane hoist line. 

1. They go anywhere: The free-moving 
crane goes wherever there is work to be 
done—in storage yard, on stockpiles, at load- 
ing platforms, or inside any buildings where 
a track crane could go. It can travel from 
plant to plant, servicing several separated 
units, either your own or those of neigh- 
boring industries. Overhead or track cranes 
are tied to fixed structures which limit their 
operating range. 

2. Require no investment in fixed struc- 
tures: Each free-moving crane is a complete 
working unit. There are no tracks to build, 
no foundations to lay, no overhead struc- 
tures to set up. Crawler-mounted cranes 
move over any ground surface where a man 
can walk; machines on rubber go anywhere 
a@ truck can drive. There are no extra in- 
stallation costs, no costly plant or yard 
modifications to add to initial machine cost. 


3. Diversified application: The wide va- 
riety of lifting and material-handling attach- 
ments available and the short time required 
for change from one to the other lifting 
device adds to the free-moving crane’s in- 
dustrial versatility and diversification. The 
basic booms available are shovel, trench hoe, 
and lifting crane. The crane boom is by far 
the most widely used industrial attachment, 
Illustrations at the left represent a num- 
ber of the basic lifting devices for crane 
booms. They are adapted for most any 
shape or weight object. 

4. Increase work range and capacity of 
storage area: With a track crane, working 
range is measured from center line of track. 
The free-moving crane works independently 
of the track, doubles the piling area avaii- 
able on each side. It also can rehandle eco- 
nomically to the full diameter of its work- 
ing range. Frequently it can save aisle and 
track space because of its ability to work 
from truck driveways, plus its long working 
range. 

5. Outswitching service and delays: With 
track or overhead cranes, cars to be loaded 
or unloaded must be switched frequently. A 
free-moving crane can work a whole train- 
load of cars without switching, either travel- 
ing parallel with the track as it works or 
spotting cars as they are needed. Working 
independently of other units, there is no 
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waiting time as long as you have worn. C 
be done oa . 
6. Pooled use of cranes for smal!) yja.. . 
Just as the free-moving crane can o r 
where there is work to be done ae 
large operation, the advantages of 
tile working tool can be shared 
of small industries in a common } 
dividing time and cost of opera uF 
ber-tired units are especially suitable fo, , 
type of application that involve 5 
travel over public streets. 
7. Asafer investment for the future: v 
free-moving cranes a change in p 
no fixed structures to tear down and 
AMERICAN MATERIAL HANprING 
SOcIeTy, Inc 
Toledo, Ohio, April 
Hon. Peter W. RopIno, Jr., 
House Office Building, I 
Washington, D. Cc & 
Dear Mr. Ropino: I am forwarding to v ] 
the enclosed letter from Mr. Roy H. Stew: 
secretary of the operations council Ameri ' } 
Trucking Associations, Inc. e } 
As a result of the studies made by thi; 
organization the whole concept of mater 
handling has been revised and impr 
the shipping and receiving depots of 
Over-the-road carriers. It has resulted ; ’ 
some of the finest materials handling 
tems to be found in the Nation, in ner 
tion, which for complexity, has few equa 
In support of your resolution—House Join: 
Resolution 231—A National Better Materia) 
Handling and Packaging Week, I would re- 
quest that this letter be included in the 
RECORD. 
Very truly yours, 





J. W. Hatt, 
National Secretary, AMHS, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Meter Divi- 
sion, Newark, N. J. 





THE OPERATIONS CoUNCIL, 
COUNCIL OF AMERICAN TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1955 . 

Mr. J. W. HAtt, 
National Secretary, Westinghouse Elec. 
tric Corp., Meter Division, N l 
N. J. 

DeaR Mr. Hatt: This is in reply to your | 
letter of March 22, 1955, inquiring about the ; 
contribution made by the operations cou: 
of ATA towards better material handling 

One of our important functions has 
to furnish advice to TOC members on new 
methods of handling. This has been done 
both at our regular annual meetings, where 
this has been a point of discus i 
through bulletins, letters, and other meth 
of disseminating information. As ar 
of some of the papers and panel d issions 
at our TOC meetings, there has been a 
siderable trend toward the use of four 
carts, both manual and dragline. 

I am personally a member of the 
Committee B69, on standardizati 
lets, and as such have participated to a gr 
extent in the work of achieving su 
ardization. 

I hope that the above gives you some idea 
of what we have been doing, and will be 
useful in providing you with material ior 
your program. 

If we can be of further service to you 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy H. STeEwart 


S 
* 


been 


ASA 


a Stands 





AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
Soctery, INC 
Toledo, Ohio, April < 
Hon. Peter W. RopINno, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Roptrno: I am enclosing 
of endorsement written by Mr. 
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executive secretary of the Mational 

of Scale Manufacturers, Inc., 

“y would request be entered into the 
‘) support of your House Joint Reso- 


1 “A National Better Material 
and Packaging Week.” 
; Very truly yours, 
J. W. HA.t, 


notional Secretary, AMHS, Westing- 
; ise Electric Corp., Meter Divi- 
1, Newark, N. J. 
IONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCALE MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1955. 
wr. J. W. HALL, 
nal Secretary, Westinghouse Elec- 
Corp., Meter Division, Newark, 


J 
Dear Mr. Hari: The possibilities of a 
we Better Material Handling and Pack- 
, Week are certainly most interesting. 
i to learn that there may be such a 
) the numerous industries encom- 
in the fields of material handling and 


We in the scale industry consider weigh- 
* equipment as @ part of the material 
» and packaging group and are cer- 
y interested in the progress made to- 
ward the proclamation of a national week 
the ultimate success which will cer- 
y be achieved. 
Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR SANDERS, 
Executive Secretary. 
AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
Society, INc., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Peter W. Ropino, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Roprno: I would like to enter, in 
' f your resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 231, “A National Better Material Han- 
ding and Packaging Week,” the following 
letter from Mr. William H. Sardo, Jr., secre- 
tar nager, National Wooden Pallet Manu- 





irers Association. 

This organization and its members have 
made possible tremendous advances in the 
material-handling field through the use of 
pallets and the unit-load method of move- 


nt of materials. 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. Hay, 
National Secretary, AMHS, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Meter Division, Newark, 
N. J. 





NATIONAL WOODEN PALLET 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. Hau, 
Assistant Division Staff Supervisor, 
Western Electric Corp., 
Meter Division, Newark, N. J. 
DEAR Mr. HALL: This association wishes to 
heartily endorse the efforts which the Amer- 
1 Material Handling Society, Congress- 
man RopINo, and yourself are spearheading 
to have President Eisenhower declare a Na- 
nal Materials Handling Week. We shall 
everything possible on our part at this 
ito help this drive, and trust that we 
Will meet with success. 
It is only fitting and appropriate that the 
should salute the many people who 
© made possible the blessings and multi- 
il savings of the modern science of 
materials handling. 
_The writer personally will call attention of 
Congressman DeWrrr Hype, of my native 
slate of Maryland, to House Joint Resolu- 
n 231. 
If we can be of further assistance in any 
Way, do not hesitate to let us know. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM HE. Sarpo, Jr., 
Secretary-Manager. 


Resolutions of AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include Resolutions 1 and 3 
of the AMVETS executive committee 
adopted at a meeting on April 2 and 3, 
1955, in Washington, D. C., calling atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the opposition 
of AMVETS to government by commis- 
sion, and expressing appreciation of the 
action of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs in compiling information on the 
need for additional funds on nonbed 
betterments as reported in House Com- 
mittee Print 27. I am sure that Mem- 
bers of the Congress will find both of 
these resolutions of interest. 

RESOLUTION 1 


Whereas the so-called Hoover Commission 
has proposed to the Congress of the United 
States that the existing medical care benefit 
structure for disabled and ill veterans be 
seriously whittled; and 

Whereas the numerous recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission made in the field 
of medical services for veterans have been 
built on an economy base without even pass- 
ing reference to the Nation’s oft-expressed 
and oft-demonstrated moral obligation to 
these defenders of our freedom; and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission has in its 
report to Congress drawn upon a motley col- 
lection of half-truths and antiquated infor- 
mation on which to base its unconscionable 
proposals; and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission starkly 
typifies the growing prevalence of govern- 
ment by commission instead of government 
through law—law based on just and con- 
sidered thinking: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AMVETS National Execu- 
tive Committee, meeting in Washington this 
3d day of April 1955, do hereby Officially ex- 
press its repugnance at the distorted think- 
ing which led to the recommendations; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That AMVETS expresses its con- 
fidence that the Congress of the United 
States will neither abrogate its treasured 
right to enact wise and just legislation to a 
Commission bearing the name of an hon- 
ored American, nor accept recommendations 
made under the thin guise of economy. 


RESOLUTION 3 


Whereas the House Committee on Vterans’ 
Affairs recently completed an extensive in- 
vestigation to develop factual information 
on the state of maintenance and repair of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals (House 
Committee Print 27); and 

Whereas the committee's investigation dis- 
closed that there are 56 VA hospitals which 
require major modernization; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the results of 
this investigation piayed a major part in the 
action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in increasing by $16 million the funds 
for renovating and repairing older VA hos- 
pitals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs be commended for their 
action in making this critical situation 
known; and be it further 

Resolved, That the specific action of the 
House Appropriations Committee in increas- 
ing funds for the renovation and repairs 
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program be viewed with approval, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we urge the appropriate 
congressional committees and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to continue their 
efforts to accomplish the successful comple- 
tion of this project at the earliest px 
practical date. 





Firmness and Strength Have Brought the 
Shift in Chinese Communist Tactics 
From Hard to Soft—Only Continued 
Firmness and Strength Can Prevent the 
Reds From Once More Turning a De- 
feat Into Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing timely and wise editorial from 
the Washington Star, April 24, 1955: 


Stop, LOOK, AND LISTEN 
It still is much too early for anything but 
the most guarded kind of optimism over 
the proposal made by Premier Chou En-lai 
for negotiations between Red China and the 
United States. The hard and bitter lesson: 
learned by the free world in past dealir 


with the Communists, in both Europe and 
Asia, should be warning enough on that 
score. After all, to cite the old maxim once 


again, the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 


ing thereof, and this particular serving need 
to be approached with caution because it 
could well be stuffed with a lot of ground 
glass. 

Yet, with that said, the fact remains that 
the news from the Asian-African Conference 
at Bandung seems decidedly hopeful. For 
Mr. Chou, if his words may be taken at face 
value, has announced—in effect—that Pci- 
ping is ready to stage a long retreat from 


the policy line it has held so uncompromis- 
ingly and so belligerently for many month 


past. It is ready, that is, to negotiate with 
our Government for the purpose of “relaxing 
tension in the Far East,” especially in the 
critical area of Formosa. And Mr. Chou, as 


if to give emphasis to the striking character 
of this development, has allowed himself to 
be quoted as saying, “I respect the political 
and economic systems of the United States 
and China has no intention of going to war 
with the United Staies.” 

If words mean anything, here is a truly 
epectacular change of policy. Gone now iL 
Red China’s old and frequently repeated 
threat not only to seize the offshore Quemoy 
and Matsu Islands but also to liberate For- 





mosa itself—by armed force if necessary. 
Gone, too, is the arrogant vow to do all this 
under any and all circumstances—the vow 
plainly and contemptuously suggesting that 
Peiping would never negotiate the issue with 


the United States, but would instead teach a 


lesson to that “paper tiger” if it dared to 
intervene with its power on the side of 
Chiang Kai-shek. But Mr. Chou has sud- 


denly begun to sing a different tune. Why? 
What has led him to indicate that the Pei- 
ping regime nray be willing, at long last, to 
listen to reason? 

The precise answer is anybody's guess. 
Presumably the impressive anti-Communist 
sentiment at Bandung has had something 
to do with change. And conceivably 


tha 
vail 
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Red China—which in itself is an extremely 
weak nation—has been told by the men of 
the Kremlin not to count on them for sup- 


port if it gets embroiled in war with the 
United States. But without doubt, assum- 
ing that the Chou statement really repre- 


ents a genuinely significant change in Pei- 
ping’s attitude, the greatest single factor in 


the situation hag been our Government’s 
olemn and firm Formosa policy—a policy 
put in force, against the counsels of a timid 
minority, with powerful congressional sup- 


made virtually unanimous under the 
leadership of Democratic Chairman GEORGE 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

This firmness must continue to govern us 
in whatever dealings we now may have with 
the Chinese Communists. Certainly, if we 
are to negotiate with them, if they actually 
are prepared to be reasonable, we must make 
our bargaining as hard as principle and 
reality demand For Peiping, like Moscow, 
does not respect weakness or a soft eager- 
ness to buy peace at almost any price, and 
if a sound settlement is to be achieved, 
we must speak and act, without wavering, 
from a position of strength. 


port 





Our Increasing Population Is a National 


Problem 


<XTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a most thought-provoking 
editorial entitled “Babies and More 
Babies,” which appeared in the March 13, 
1955, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

This article points out with startling 
statistical vividness the prime necessity 
of the Nation to begin planning now for 
the economic and educational future of 
these citizens of tomorrow. 

The article follows: 

BaBIES AND More BABIES 


Since 1945 there have been 40 million 
babies born in the United States. This high 
birthrate, as Peter Drucker pointed out re- 
cently, is a factor of central importance to 
the future of the Nation. 

Our present rate of increase is phenome- 
nal. A baby is born every 8 seconds. This 
adds up to 11,000 new Americans every 24 
hours, or 77,000 every week. In a year, more 
than 4 million arrive on the scene, out- 
numbering deaths by 2,700,000. By 1975, the 
demographers estimate that our population 
will be 206 million. But they freely admit 
their estimates could be way off. The figure 
might well be as high as 250 million. 

What this means to the economy and cul- 
ture of the country is already beginning to 
be felt. Hardly a community in the United 
States has not felt the impact of the tidal 
wave of youngsters since the end of World 
War Il. But this is only the beginning. By 
1960, it is estimated that the elementary- 
school population will be at least 20 percent 
higher than it is today. 

Both the pessimists and the optimists are 
busy interpreting these figures. The pessi- 
mists fear that there won't be enough jobs, 
schools, houses, roads, or anything else to 
satisfy the wants of the myriad new Ameri- 
cans. The optimists see a wonderful new 
era, with all sorts of opportunities. They 
predict expanded markets, $50 billion worth 


of added buying power, and an age of scien- 
tific automation, with more of everything 
for everybody—and on a 30-hour work week. 

One thing seems sure; the future is bound 
to be interesting. In the meantime, the 
schoolboards of the Nation will do well to 
make plans to cope with the army of young- 


sters now in diapers. Babies have a way 
of growing up—iast. 
cr 
Tidelands Situation: No. 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I present herewith the fourth 
editorial in the series on the tidelands 
which appeared in the Times-Picayune, 
New Orleans, La. It has been my hope 
in presenting these editorials to the Con- 
gress that a clear picture of Louisiana’s 
position would be known. The last edi- 
torial is entitled “Should Resist Bureau- 
crat Attempts To Fix Boundaries.” 


SHOULD RESIST BUREAUCRAT ATTEMPTS To FIX 
BOUNDARIES 


Several years ago, during the Truman ad- 
ministration, an agent of the United States 
Department of the Interior prepared a map 
of the coast showing where the Department 
believed Louisiana State jurisdiction ended 
and Federal jurisdiction began. 

This newspaper published that map, with 
the comment that, by strange coincidence, 
the line drawn by the agent to divide State 
lands from Federal lands cut across the en- 
trances of bays in which there was no oil 
production but drove deep into bays and 
coves where there were producing oil wells. 

Judging by dispatches from Washington, 
there still are employees in the Interior De- 
partment who think that they have the 
power to determine where Louisiana’s lands 
stop and where Federal lands begin. 

As a matter of record, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had little, if any, interest in the 
so-called tidelands until oil was discovered 
in submerged lands off the shores of Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana. 

Also as a matter of record, the Federal 
Congress never has given to the Department 
of the Interior the power to establish State 
boundaries or, for that matter, to fix coast 
lines. Congress first made the President 
responsible for establishing coast lines, 
Later the responsibility was shifted, by law, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and then 
to the Secretary of Commerce and, finally, 
in 1946 to the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, 


An attempt was made to legally authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to define and 
publish lines marking areas of State juris- 
diction, but this authority was taken out of 
the Tidelands Act of 1953 before its final 
passage. 

Nevertheless, Washington correspondents, 
including this newspaper’s Paul Wooton, 
have been informed that the Department of 
the Interior is having its agents make aerial 
pictures, draw maps, and perform other 
work to establish State boundaries.” This 
apparently is being done on the theory that 
the Department of the Interior has author- 
ity to decide what oil belongs to the States 
and what oil belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment when petroleum is produced from 
offshore lands. 
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This theory, we contend, has ; 
law and should be discarded, in ; 
the basis of practical considera; 
record of the Department of the | 
in handling Federal oil lands 
adoption of the Tidelands Act of | 
the companion statute which p; 
the Department’s leasing of mi 41 
in the outer Continental Shelf, w ey 
brilliant. Federal oil lands were 
50 cents per acre when adjoining s 
private lands were leased for m: 
per acre. 

Just because the Federal Depart: 


ceived a surprising $250 million 
opened its first bids for leases on t 
Continental Shelf—after adopting pj 
procedures formerly used only by 


States—is no justification for it to \ 
reaucratic precedent and try to take in; 
territory than the law allows 

The only authority which the Interior pe. 
partment has to justify its recent ti 
an interim agreement reached with ,¢ 
Robert F. Kennon and members of 
mineral board. 

This interim agreement was reached 
patches reported, in an atmosphere of my. 
tual cooperation on September 28, 1954 
prevent State and Interior Department off- 
cials from seeking bids for leases on the 
same tracts of land. 

At that time Governor Kennon 1 that 
the State government and the Federal G 
ernment should seek some agreement 
what is the shoreline of Louisiana. §| 
the Tidelands Act is concerned with th: 
State’s coastline, rather than its shore! 


and since the Coast Guard definitely has 
established the State's coastline, it is diff- 
cult for us to comprehend why officials of 


either the Federal Government or the State 
government should be bothering about a 
shoreline. 

The Tidelands Act itself defines coastline 
as the seaward limit of inland waters. This 
is the line as defined and established by the 
Coast Guard and, obviously, is a definite line 
In most places the Louisiana shoreline is an 
indefinite, shifting line—depending on tides, 
wave wash, accretion and other factors 

The full definition of coastline contained 
in the Tidelands Act is: “The term ‘coast- 
line’ means the line of ordinary low water 
along the portion of the coast which is in 
direct contact with the open sea and the 
line marking the seaward limit of inland 
waters.” 

As we view the situation, there {s nothing 
vague or complicated about this definitior 

Since the act of Congress which admitted 
Louisiana as a State in 1812 fixed its seaward 
boundary within 3 leagues of coast, since 
the Coast Guard established the State's coast 
line, and since the Tidelands Act restored to 
the States lands within their historic bound- 
aries, there seems to us no justification for 
discussion of shorelines or other factors 
which should have no bearing on the matter. 

The interim agreement reached by the 
State and Federal officials, we believe, should 
be discarded in favor of a permanent agree- 
ment, in which the Department of the In- 
terior should recognize the realities of both 
the letter and spirit of the Tidelands Act 
1953. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
in an appearance before the House Appro 
priations Committee, recently said that 3 
leagues, instead of 3 miles, applied to L 
ana as well as to Texas—in the dete 
tion of off-coast State boundaries 

The printed report of the executive hear- 
ing contained the following: 

“Mr. MaGNuSON. Mr. Secretary, I would 
like to ask you further about the drilling 
off the coast of Louisiana. This is, of course, 
outside the limit of 3'’4 miles. 

“Secretary McKay. It is 3 leagues d 
there, Congressman MAGNUSON, 























MascNuSON. I was under the impres- 
he 3 leagues only applied in the 


ry McKay. It applies both in the 
xas and Louisiana. 

«ve. MAGNUSON. It applies in both States? 

e' McKay. Yes, sir.” 
1ey for the Interior Department 
expressed belief that Secretary 
nade a “slip of the tongue.” 
cretary McKay wrote the com- 
nan saying that the Department 
e contention that the Federal 
owns lands “3 geographical 

» coast of Louisiana.” 
McKay, it seems to us, was cor- 
“he said, “It is 3 leagues down 

ressman MAGNUSON.” 





New York State Bar Association Favors 
Social Security Coverage 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, at its an- 
nual meeting held in January, the New 
York State Bar Association adopted a 
n favoring inclusion of self-em- 

d lawyers in social security, indi- 

that the recommendation is based 

on a poll of the local bar associations 
hich it is believed refiects the sentiment 
reat majority of lawyers in New 

rk State. I am in favor of giving to 
this professional group such coverage but 
that does not diminish my hope that the 
Congress will give consideration to legis- 
n permitting the establishment of 

.e voluntary retirement systems for 

h groups as provided in the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills, H.R. 9 and 10. The report 
i follows: 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION OF THE COM=- 

MITTEE ON SoctaL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
To the Members of the New York State Bar 





A nation: 
During the last session of Congress when 
amendments to the social security statutes 


were being considered it was proposed that 
self-employed lawyers should be covered un- 
cer the Federal old-age and surivivors insur- 
al law on the same basis as other self- 
employed persons. The House bill as passed 
i such a provision. 
The Senate, however, excluded self-em- 
yed lawyers from such coverage. When 
tion was taken by the Senate the 
members of this committee were polled and 
expressed themselves unanimously in favor 
t! lusion of self-employed lawyers as 
ied in the House bill. Unfortunately, 
uch poll was being taken the confer- 
¢ mmittee of the House and Senate 
ed upon a bill which omitted coverage 
elf-employed lawyers. 
juestion of inclusion of self-employed 
under the old-age and survivors 
e law has aroused considerable in- 
and controvery among attorneys 
ut the country. The American Bar 
tion has in the past taken a stand 
such extension of social security leg- 
! This year, however, a proposal to 
. similar stand was defeated with the 
that the American Bar Association has 
n no official position. 
recent years both our association and 
A iation of the Bar of the City of 
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New York approved the inclusion of self- 
employed lawyers under the Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance law on a voluntary 
basis. Objection has been made to the vol- 
untary feature of such proposal on the 
ground that group insurance cannot be ac- 
tuarially sound if individuals of the group 
have the option of taking or refusing cover- 
age. This objection appears valid and, ac- 
cordingly, it appears proper to reexamine the 
problem on the basis of compulsory cover- 
age for self-employed lawyers, thus placing 
them upon the same basis as other self-em- 
ployed individuals now covered. 

Some opposition in the past has been 
based upon the thesis that social security 
is not a satisfactory solution for the retire- 
ment problem for self-employed lawyers and 
that, accordingly, the efforts of the bar 
should be directed toward procuring the 
passage of legislation which would permit 
some form of group retirement plan for 
lawyers analogous to the retirement plans 
now in effect in most large businesses, under 
income tax law provisions permitting a de- 
duction from taxable income (within stated 
limits) of amounts paid for future retire- 
ment. However, there is no inconsistency 
between social security coverage and the 
attempt to procure additional provision 
along the lines suggested. In fact, in busi- 
ness such retirement plans are all super- 
imposed upon social security. 

In order to obtain an expression from the 
body of the bar in this State this commit- 
tee has asked local bar associations to ascer- 
tain the position of their members, pref- 
erably by polling them. Several local bar 
associations have responded to that request. 

Of the replies so far received only the 
Tompkins County Bar Association has re- 
ported its members opposed to the compul- 
sory coverage of self-employed lawyers under 
the Federal old-age and insurance law. 

The following bar associations have re- 
ported their membership in favor of such 
inclusion: Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, Bar Association of Erie County, 
Inc., Bronx County Bar Association, Brook- 
lyn Women’s Bar Association, Chemung 
County Bar Association, Chenango County 
Bar Association, Cortland County Bar Asso- 
ciation, Delaware County Bar Association, 
Fulton County Bar Association, Livingston 
County Bar Association, Madison County Bar 
Association, New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, New York Women’s Bar Association, 
Oneida County Bar Association, Onondaga 
County Bar Association, Otsego County Bar 
Association, Peekskill Bar Association, Ro- 
chester Bar Association, Schnectady County 
Bar Association, South Nassau Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, Suffolk County Bar Association, Sul- 
livan County Bar Association, Ulster County 
Bar Association, Washington County Bar 
Association, Wyoming County Bar Associa- 
tion, Yates County Bar Association. 

Most of these associations reported sub- 
stantial majorities in favor of such inclu- 
sion. The Seneca County Bar Association 
reported an even division among its mem- 
bers. The Erie County, Onondaga County, 
and Rochester Bar Associations reported 
their members overwhelmingly in favor of 
the proposed inclusion. 

This committee believes that the results so 
far reported indicate that by far the majority 
of lawyers in the State favor the extension 
of coverage even on a compulsory basis. For 
younger members of the bar it is certainly 
true that insurance comparable to that af- 
forded by the Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance law is unobtainable elsewhere, and 
that the cost of such coverage is considerably 
less than the cost of the nearest comparable 
insurance. 

Accordingly this committee recommends 
the adoption by the association of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the New York State Bar 
Association approves and urges the adoption 











of legislation to extend coverage under the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance law 
to self-employed lawyers on the same ba 
as other self-employed persons are now afe- 
forded coverage under that 1 

The commitee wishes to tak 
tunity to thank the local or 
which have cooperated in determining the 
attitude of their members 
question. 

December 15, 1954 

Respectfully submitted 
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Dallas Morning News Pats Mr. Sam on 
the Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Walter Hornaday, the very capable 
Washington represetnative of the Dallas 
Morning News, wrote a fine article for his 
paper with regard to the recent testi- 
monial dinner given in your behalf by 
he Democratic National Commitice 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I think it only fitting that 
the article from a great Texas paper be 
included in the many tributes already 
appearing in your behalf: 

Mr. SAM KEEPS ROLLING ALONG 
(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

Democratic National Committee offi 
make plenty of mistakes, but they hit the 
jackpot when they decided to pay tribute to 
Speaker SAM RAYEURN 

The traditional $100-a-plate dinners have 
long honored Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson. 

The latest affair, held in Washington Sat- 
urday night, turned to one of the latter-day 
figures 

SAM RAYBURN would be the last to claim 
rank with Jefferson and Jackson, but his ad- 


mirers are not so sure that he s]) lldn’t be 
placed on that pedestal even in his lifetime. 

RAYBURN has been at this busine f poli- 
tics for a long time. To him it is an h - 


ored profession and certainly his career in 
his chosen field has brought credit to the 
profession. 


Presidents come and Presidents Demo- 
cratic and Republican, but Mr. Sam k 
rolling along. He guides the Democr i 
the House with the least turmoil, in spite of 


1 
the widely divergent views held by the Mem- 
bers. 

The Rayburn dinner came at a time when 
there's subdued talk about peace among 
warring factions of the Democratic Party, 
particularly in Texas. 

To those who know RAYBEURN, it will seem 
strange to consider him in a role that would 
call for inviting back Democrats who deserted 
the party. Mr. Sam has some decided opin- 
ions about men who leave the party and join 
the enemy. On the face of things, he would 
appear hardly the man to try to bring back 


in the fold such “rebels” as Gov. Allan 
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mh 
Shivers of Texas and former Gov. James F. as the first memorial in the United States in There are several good reasons why 
Byrnes, of South Carolina. RAYBURN prob- honor of men and women who lost their lives ers and fishermen are so keenly eae 
ubly doesn’t even want them back. at sea in all wars, which is to be erected at in the problem before this sybh eae 
RayBuRN is held in high respect by virtual- Hampton Beach, N. H.,” now pending in the In the first place, the sportsman pas...” 


ly all factions of the party. That is his United States House of Representatives, as tends to become a conservationist. 1. 
strong point if he should choose to take the introduced by Representative CuHesterR MeR- learns that his own sport depe: a. 
part of harmony maker. Friends and ene- Row, of New Hampshire; and be it further fertile lands and clean waters. _ 


mies know him as a man of integrity. He Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- Secondly, the sportsman gets out op . 

also has a record of acting as a peacemaker mit certified copies of this resolution to the streams and lakes and along the ae 

when he has considered that necessary. Senators and Representatives of New Hamp- more than the rest of the popu Bs 
He was largely responsible for preventing shire in the Congress, and to the Speaker of gets out where he can see and sme). 

the 1952 National Democratic Convention the House of Representatives and the Presi- pollution, = = © : 

from imposing a loyalty pledge on the dele- dent of the Senate of the Congress of the Thirdly, the typical sportsman | 

gates A rolicall was practically completed United States endowed with the kind of energy and o 

on this issue and had carried when RaAy- Passed April 12, 1955. prise that makes this Nation -< 

BURN’s boys began circulating among the Attest: is not the kind to sit idly by and 

delegations. State after State called to be ENocnu D. Furr, when there is a mess that needs cl 

polled to give the RayBURN peacemaker forces Secretary of State. Mr. Chairman, if the organized 

time to get votes changed. Enough switches of America are convinced of a ; 


were made to prevent the pledge from being with respect to water pollution 
voted, and saved the party from a southern the whole abatement program need 
walkout. In place of the pledge southerners tic shotinthearm. We think it neeg 


ed to do all they could to see that the Extending and Strengthening the Water ing up manyfold over its present h 





promi 





emocrati icket w ) sta allot . eis 

Democratic ticket went on the State b Pollution Control Act I do not need to repeat the alarn 

under the party banner. dence. The figures and charts alread : 
RAYBURN didn’t step in because of any love __ been presented to you. You know 


or affection for the delegates who threatened EXTENSION OF REMARKS the population trends—200 million Amor. 
to bolt He undoubtedly acted for what he cans expected to be needing and using wa: 


thought was the good of the party. This for a variety of vital purposes by 197 


OF : 
strong party feeling could induce RAYBURN HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON prodigious and growing demand of cur = 


‘ s best again to restore unity among )wies ¢ ; ae 
to do his t ag I yé 8 si talent technologies and new industries fo; 


the Democrats. ; The increasing need for irrigation. And 
The only result of internal strife in 1956 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES of these facts set against the harsh r ait 
would be a Republican victory, and what Tuesday, April 26, 1955 that our water resources are not increas. 
good could that be to the Democratic Party : ing, @ reality brought shockingly home by 
or the country? RayBurRN could say. Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. water shortages in recent years. Water 


The dinner could ee the Soe Ba Speaker, I introduced a bill today to shortages are not a passing phenome: 
harmony. The fact that Democrats flocke strenethen and extend the Water Pollu- gentlemen. I'm afraid they are here to sta 


in from all parts of the country showed they ‘ - : You know these facts. They are the 
can be solid when the cause and the man ap- ae s an ccs aa facts that have convinced the con se 
peals to them. ul is simuar to other measures already minded sportsmen of America that our pres- 


Democratic National Chairman Paul M. introduced in the House, it contains @ ent pollution-control programs—State 


Butier must have had some of these thoughts new section to provide for incentive Federal—are like trying to fight a forest rite 
in his head when he arranged the RaYyBURN' prants and loans to speed up the pro- with a flit gun. 
dinner. gram of constructing sewage treatment Some States have made a lot of prog: 
It could have been in honor of Adlai Ste- plants compared to their neighbors. But 1 
: single State—if it is looking the fact 


venson, the 1952 Presidential candidate. But . a a ‘ 
a howl might have gone up from the South, In this connection, I wish to point out estly in the face—can claim to be doi 


and $100 donations might have been meager that the additional provision which my job that must be done to lick the pollu! 


from that section. bill contains has the full support of the menace. 
Then there was former President Harry S. National Wildlife Federation, an organi- The National Wildlife Federation avr 
Truman, the only living Democratic eX- pation composed of conservationists with the philosophy of the 1948 Water P 


President. There might have been no har- throuchout the United States and in the lution Control Act, a philosophy that is re- 
mony promoted and practically no money Territory of Alaska. Mr. Charles H. affirmed in S. 890, the bill before vou. W 


raised from the South if the affair had been : : , believe that as a general proposition 
in Mr. Truman’s honor. Callison, conservation director of the pollutor—whether —- te ats i 


Rayburn therefore was a natural. Texas National Wildlife Federation, recently s.cnino his water chamber, or Governme. 
responded in a big way. Some Eisenhower testified before the Senate Subcommittee institution, or industry—must pay for c 
Democrats of 1952 got up a special train, on on Flood Control, Rivers, and Harbors on trolling his own effluent. We believe t 
which the so-called Loyalists who supported § g90, a similar bill on water pollution the consumer must expect to pay 
Stevenson were welcomed to ride if they abatement. Mr. Callison has made a more for the manufactured product ir 
ee very thorough analysis of S. 890 and the to protect the water upon which both 


: ; amendment which my bill adds industry and his own personal W 
prenenes ame — y pend. We believe the public busine 


to the legislation already introduced in : 
luti - : : forcing abatement and control is prin 
Resolution of General Court of New the House and Senate, Mr. Callison’s 4 job for the States. : 
Hampshire testimony follows: But we believe also, as did the Cong 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the National jn passing the Taft-Barkley Act of 1948 
Wildlife Federation is composed of State the Federal Government has both a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS : ; - ; 
wildlife federations and sportsmen's leagues anda responsibility in water-pollution « 
or in 47 States, the District of Columbia, and trol. It is the same responsibility ¥ 
HON CHESTER E MERROW the Terrtory of Alaska. These State organi- for generations has dictated the Fede! 
. . S gations and their affiliated local clubs repre- grams for the conservation and deve! 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE sent some 3 million members, making the of our great river basins. And we 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Federation the largest conservation organi- that abatement of pollution in 
To " 29 ec zation in the United States. They are rep- waters is peculiarly a task for the I 
We dnesday, April 27, 1955 resentative further of the more than 30 mil- Peemeereieant in a where the S 
lion citizens who buy hunting and fishing not or will not do the job. 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 2?! p 
leave granted to extend my remarks in arse SRAUALY, 08 WE SS many Che The National Wildlife Federation do 
the Recorp, I include therein a concur- MUions who do riot hunt or fish but yet wish to see any provision of Feder 
a : depend upon clean waters in the out-of- enacted that would handicap or retard | 
rent resolution adopted by the General qoors for the recreation that keeps them several States in their own pollution- 
Court of New Hampshire, and passed healthy in mind and body. programs. Spokesmen for a few States h 
April 12, 1955: Mr. Chairman, the hunters and fishermen raised, or will raise, that question withT 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- of America have lortg been noted for their spect to certain provisions of S. 890. We @® 
resentatives concurring), That the General crusading and constructive interest in water not necessarily share their fears about 5S, 6” 
Court of New Hampshire urges the Congress pollution abatement. More than any other but we do recommend that this subcomm 
of the United States to enact House bill 5255, segment of our citizenry, they have worked tee, in its wisdom and with the best les 
entitled “A bill to authorize the coinage of and fought for clean waters upon which the counsel available to it, examine that que- 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the construc- health and economic welfare of every citizen tion very carefully. We believe that } 
tion of the New Hampshire Marine Memorial depends. needed, corrective amendments can be wht 








will safeguard the legal position of 
without jeopardizing the impor- 
‘tives of S. 890, namely, to extend 
+renethen the present Federal law, to 
» the volume and efficiency of re- 
meet more adequately the Federal 

f the cost of pollution cleanup, to 

Federal incentives for the strength- 

° , of State laws and programs, and to 
1e the procedures in cases where it 

ry for the Federal Government to 


gainst the pollutors of interstate 


ild like to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that 
| of the National Wildlife Federation 
eed up the work. We want to see 

improved and realistic appropri- 
made available for pollution abate- 
n every State. We like S. 890 because 
its main purposes is the stimulation 

State programs and better State 


point in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
1e permission of the subcommittee, I 
like to insert a copy of a resolution 
i by the National Wildlife Federation 
recent annual convention held last 
11-13 at Montreal, Quebec. 
ild like also, with your permission, 
in the record at this point our anal- 
S. 890 and our section-by-section 
son of the bill with existing law, 
r how the law would be revised. 


ENFORCEMENT 


As indicated in the Montreal resolution, 
eration does not believe the enforce- 
yovisions of Public Law 845 are ade- 
Evidently this view is shared by 
rs of Congress. I should like to call 
n to House Report 228, reporting on 
-ublic Health Service appropriations in 
ion. On page 11 under Caption 
iry Engineering Activities” for fiscal 
6, the committee stated, “The major 

Y illowed was a request for an increase 
$145,000 for enforcement of the Water 

Pp tion Control Act. The committee 
have looked with favor on such a 

were it not for the fact that the act 

the final analysis, almost unenforce- 


a 


On this same page in explaining the elim- 
1 of a request for grants to States for 
llution control, the committee 
that it was impressed with the need 
rceable legislation in this field and 
be ready to review such a program 
need for funds when such legislation 
V vided. 

It f interest that the late Senator Taft 
his testimony on Public Law 845 in 1948 
i that “The general theory has been 
lution control would be effected by 
States through their own laws and 
h their own controls. But, as I say, 
re cases where the Federal Govern- 
I into it; there are cases where a 
7 not comply with its general obli- 
rdoa good job. But there may be 
which States do not take the action 
uld simply because it doesn't happei: 
yarticular interest to the citizens ot 
State. Therefore, I think we have a 
e for Federal interference. From 
utional standpoint, as far as the 
( River itself is concerned, there isn’t 
tion about the Federal Govern- 
There is a constitutional 
m as to how far the Federal Gov- 
ernment is interested in the pollution of 
branches of the Ohio which are en- 

within one State.” 
ereas the federation would prefer legis- 
authorizing a more active role by the 
| Government in enforcement, we are 
reeable to giving S. 890 a trial, reserving 
r position as to its adequacy in this respect 
serving its effectiveness in operation. 


LOANS OR GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
TREATMENT WORKS 
w for the important purpose of speeding 
program, Mr. Chairman—of getting 





n 





interest. 


x 


more sewage-treatment plants constructed— 
we should like to recommend an amendment 
to S. 890 to provide for incentive grants and 
loans. 

“Sec. 6. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service is authorized to extend finan- 
cial aid in the form of grants, loans, or both 
to any State or municipality for the con- 
struction of necessary treatment works to 
prevent the discharge by such State or mu- 
nicipality of untreated or inadequately 
treated sewage or other wastes into the sur- 
face or underground waters in or adjacent 
to any State and for the preparation of its 
engineering reports, plans, and specifica- 
tions in connection therewith. Such grants 
and loans shall be made upon such terms 
and conditions as the Surgeon General may 
prescribe, subject to the following limita- 
tions: (1) no Federal financial aid shall be 
made for any project unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or 
agencies and by the Surgeon General and 
unless such project is included in a compre- 
hensive program developed pursuant to this 
act; (2) no grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect in an amount exceeding 10 percent of 
the estimated reasonable cost thereof as de- 
termined by the Surgeon General; (3) the 
total amount of Federal financial aid, includ- 
ing both loan and grant funds, shall not be 
made for any project in an amount exceed- 
ing 50 percent of the estimated reasonable 
cost thereof as determined by the Surgeon 
General; (4) all loans made under this sec- 
tion shall bear interest at a rate of 2 percent 
per annum. Bonds or other obligations evi- 
dencing any such loan must be duly author- 
ized and issued pursuant to applicable State, 
local, or other law, and may, as to the secu- 
rity thereof and the payment of principle 
thereof and interest thereon, be subordi- 
nated (to the extent deemed feasible and 
desirable by the Surgeon General for facil- 
itating the financing of such projects) to 
other bonds or obligations of the obligator 
issued to finance such project or that may 
then be outstanding.” 

DISCUSSION OF FOREGOING PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


In the absence of widespread enforcement, 
financial aid as an incentive for construction 
is an effective Federal means to accelerate 
abatement progre Financial aid is con- 
sistent with the limited exercise of Federal 
jurisdiction over the Nation’s navigable 
waters, the Federal interest in pollution, and 
its control, the widespread benefits accru- 
ing to health and welfare through abate- 
ment, and the policy of the Congress to as- 
sist the States in abating pollution. The 
public at large benefits from pollution abate- 
ment. 

Water supply protected by adequate pol- 
lution control is one water resource de- 
velopment not now subsidized by the Federal 
Government. As declared previously in this 
statement, we believe that pollution abate- 
ment is equally in the national interest with 
other resource development and can meet 
established criteria of eligibility for Federal 
aid. There is need for accelerating the 
abatement progress, and the effectiveness of 
Federal grants in accomplishing this result 
has been well demonstrated. 

The need for concentrated abatement ef- 
fort is attested by the increase in magnitude 
and complexity of pollution for over one- 
half century. A Federal financial incentive 
would be uniform throughout the country 
and would be an alternative to rigorous en- 
forcement in effecting substantial progress 
in abatement of pollution. 

Federal loans at 2 percent, which could be 
subordinated to private loans, would help 
bring down the cost of financing for cities 
experiencing high interest rates in the mar- 
ket. Thus competition for the city’s tax 
dollar would no longer be more favorable to 
other, more popular public works improve- 
ments, 
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In order that the desired rate of progress 


3 
might be made, the States need strong sup- 
port in their responsibility for pollution con- 
trol. We believe they have done well in 


the past and that they will not succeed 
the future withou 
pollution prob! 
rather than delayed uz 


so bad that a popular cry will be heard for 








the Federal Government to buy 


at tremendous expense. 





Mayors Clark, Wagner, and Lawrence 
Organize Opposition of Nation’s Major 
Cities to Legislation Intended To Re- 
move Consumer Protection on Natural- 
Gas Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
mayors of more than 50 major American 
cities of 100,000 population or more, hav- 
ing a combined population of more than 
30 million Americans, have joined with 
the mayors of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Pittsburgh in launching a consum- 
ers’ fight against pending natural-gas 
legislation. 

This legislation is now before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on which I have the 
honor to serve, in the form of bills to 
remove the power of the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate the so-called 
field price of natural gas. If this price— 
the price paid by the pipelines to the 
producers—is removed from Federal 
regulatory jurisdiction, the price can, of 
course, shoot up drastically and be re- 
flected in the monthly gas bills of every 
American consumer whose household is 
supplied with gas shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

The Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, was the originator of this 
consumers’ movement by the mayors of 
our major cities. He enlisted the early 
support of the Honorable Robert Wag- 
ner, Jr., of New York, and the Hon- 
orable David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh 
The three then invited mayors of all 
large cities to join them in this endeavor. 
Following is the list of mayors who ac- 
cepted their invitation, and who have 
joined in representations before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and I think it fair to 
say they have been making a most con- 
vincing case on behalf of the consumer: 
MEMBERS OF MAyor’sS COMMITTEE TO O 
H. R. 4560 anp SIMILAR EXEMPTION BILLS 
(CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OVER 10 00) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Joseph S. Clark 
Pittsburgh, P% David L. Lawrence 
New York, N. Y.: Robert F. Wagner 
Akron, Ohio: Leo Berg 
Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Morgan 
Baltimore, Md.: Thomas D'Alessandro 
30ston, Mass.: John B. Hyne 


Bridgeport M 








Co 
" 


, Conn.: Jasper McLevy. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Steven Pankow. 
x 


Cambridge, Mass John J. Foley. 
Camd N. J.: George E. Brunner 
Ch 1 Richard J. D y 
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Cincinnati, Ohio: Carl W. Rich. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Anthony J. Celebrezze. 
Columbus, Ohio: Maynard E. Sensenbren- 
ner 
Denver, Colo.: 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Duluth, Minn.: 
Elizabeth, N. J.: 


Quigg Newton. 

Albert E. Cobo. 

George D. Johnson. 
Nicholas Sylvester La- 


Erie, Pa.: Arthur J. Gardner. 


Fall River, Mass John F. Kane. 

Flint. Mich.: George M. Algoe. 
Gary, Ind.: Peter Mandich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: George W. Welsh 

manager). 

Kansas City, Kans Paul F. Mitchum. 
Knoxville, Tenn.: George R. Dempster. 
Lou ille, Ky.: Andrew Broaddus. 

1 iukee, Wis.: Frank P. Zeidler. 

M eapolis, Minn.: Eric G. Hoyer. 
fontgomery, Ala.: W. A. Gayle. 

N e, Tenn 3en West 

N. J.: Leo P. Carlin. 

New Bedford, Mass.: Arthur N. Harriman. 
New Haven, Conn.: Richard C. Lee 
New Orleans, La.: deLesseps S. Morrison. 
I rs N. J.: Lester F. Titus. 
Portiand, Oreg.: Fred L. Peterson 
Providence, R. I.: Walter H. Reynolds 





Richmond, Va.: Thomas P. Bryan. 
Sacramento, Cal.: H. H. Hendren. 
Springfield, Mass.: Daniel Brunton 
St. Louis, Mo.: Raymond R. Tucker 





St. Paul, Minn.: Joseph E. Dillon. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Donaid H. Mead. 
ranrpa, Fia.: Curtis Hixon. 

Ohio: Ollie Czelusta. 
N. Y.: Boyd E. Golder. 
Waterbury, Conn.: Raymond E. Snyder. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: Kristen Kristen 
Youngstown, Ohio: Frank X. KryZan. 
Jersey City, N. J.: Bernard Berry. 
MAYORS’ GROUP ON H 


"y 


oledo 


Utica 





en. 


STATEMENT BY R. 4560 


Mr. Speaker, on Monday, a group of 
these mayors met with the chief city 
attorneys of many of our major cities to 
work out the details of their presenta- 
tions before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
opposition to the pending natural-gas 
exemption bills. 

Following is the statement issued that 
day in the name of the mayors’ group by 
the Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr., 
mayor of Philadelphia: 

{For immediate release—April 25, 1955] 
STATEMENT OF MAYORS' COMMITTEE To OP- 

POSE THE HARRIS BILL REMOVING POWER OF 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION To REGULATE 

NaTuraL-GAs SALES BY PRODUCERS 

On behalf of the committee, Mayor Joseph 
8. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing statement at the close of an all-day 
conference held in the Jefferson Room of the 
Mayfiower Hotel: 

“This group here today represents most of 
the natural-gas consumers of the United 

ath i 

“Representatives of mayors of more than 
50 cities having a total population of over 
30 million people have been meeting with 
the chief city attorneys and representatives 
of mayors of many other cities, large and 
small. Our purpose has been to organize 
presentation of the consumers’ case against 
the Harris bill and similar legislation now 
pending before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. The pur- 
pose of these bills is to remove the author- 
ity presently vested in the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate the price of sales of 
natural gas by producers and gatherers to 
pipeline companies which transmit gas to 
our city borders. 

“Protests against this legislation are na- 
tional in scope. Cities from Oregon to Ala- 
bama, from Louisiana to Massachusetts have 
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joined our committee to oppose this legisla- 
tion. The interests of all gas consumers re- 
quire that it be defeated. 

“Huge increases in the price of natural gas 
during the last few years are largely due to 
the fact that the Federal Power Commission 
heretofore failed to exercise the powers 
given to it by the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Phillips case. If this 
legislation passes, the power of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to exercise its obvious 
Guty in the consumer interest will be re- 
moved. Gas bills all over the country will 
inevitably increase in an aggregate of hun- 
Greds of millions of dollars. 

“Experience has amply demonstrated that 
lated operation of the law of sup- 
ith respect to a national 
rt supply as natural gas, 
whose ownership is monopolistic in charac- 
ter, results in one thing only: higher prices 
to consumers and unwarranted profits to the 
big oil companies of the country who con- 
trol over a third of the supply of natural gas. 

“It is clear that reegulation of the profits 
of pipeline companies and retail distribu- 
tors of natural gas is not enough. The weak 
link in the armor of consumer protection is 
failure to regulate the initial sale from pro- 
ducer or gatherer to pipeline company. 

“A priceless national resource such as nat- 
ural gas affected as it is with a public inter- 
est and in increasingly short supply must be 
subject to effective regulation from well- 
head to the tip of the burner if the inter- 
est of the average American consumer is to 
be adequately protected. 

“We are accordingly united in our oppo- 
sition to legislation which would remove 
this key protection to the consumer which 
exists in the present law.” 
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A Bill To Amend the Internal Revenue 
Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a partial 
tax credit for certain payments made to 
a public or private educational institu- 
tion of higher education. 

This bill is identical to the bills al- 
ready introduced by the gentlemen from 
Louisiana and California [Mr. Boccs and 
Mr. Jackson]. 

Many parents have told me that they 
are finding it extremely difficult to af- 
ford higher educational] opportunities for 
their children. 

Educators have informed me that most 
of our colleges and universities have 
reached the limit of their scholarship 
possibilities. 

There is no more valuable asset of this 
Nation than the development of the 
minds and characters of our young 
people. 

This is the best proposal that I have 
seen because it will insure freedom of 
choice with respect to educational oppor- 
tunities and will preserve private initia- 
tive and family interests in the educa- 
tional future of our young people. 





Intelligent Voters Are the Best Protec; 
of Our Two-Party System 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV: 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speake: 
instructive and informative a 
plaining the dilemma of our « 
college system appeared in the M 
1855, issue of the Worceste: 
Telegram, which I would like 
at this time. 

The precise explanation of t!] 
nical operation of this system, y 
by Mr. Myron M. Johnson, of t! 
editorial staff, very pointedly rer 
that “laws can’t compel wisdom 

The article follows: 

Laws CAN'T COMPEL WIsI 
(By Myron M. Johnson) 

At his news conference last ws 
dent Eisenhower answered a quest 
I for changing the system of 
the President and Vice President. 
now two such plans. 

One is sponsored by Senator M Tr. of 
South Dakota, and Representative ( 
of New York. It would require pr 
electors to be chosen by the pe 
congressional districts. 

The other plan is sponsored by §& t 
Dantet, of Texas, and others. It \ { 
abolish the electoral college and di\ 
electoral votes of each State among | 
ferent candidates in proportion 
popular votes. This is practically . 
plan which Henry Cabot Lodge, J : 
sored when he was Senator. 

President Eisenhower neither endor r 
opposed any plan for electoral char 
did speak of the danger of splinter | 

Under our present system, el a 
chosen by popular vote in each ot 
States, and these electors vote for | 
and Vice President. The electors t 
gether are called the Electoral C 
irst the electors used their own f - 
ment in voting for President and V 
dent. But they soon became agent r 
parties. They vote for the candid 
have been nominated by their p 
ventions. So our presidential elect are 
indirect in form but direct in fact. 

The Constitution says that the perso: ve 
ing the greatest number of electoral votes t 
for President “shall be the President, i h ; 
number be a majority of the whole rt 
of electors.” 

It further says that if no person receives ; 


plans 


. 


a majority of electoral votes for Pri : 
then the House of Representativi 
choose tmmvediately” the President t ( 
each State shall have one vote, and that 4 ! 
“majority of all the States shall be n¢ j 
to a choice.” se 


In 1824 the electoral vote for Pre: 
split four ways, and nobody got a1 
majority. The House chose John Qu! 
Adams. But since then, third par 
splinter parties have not upset the « 
applecart. 

Theodore Roosevelt and his Bull M 
Party in 1912 divided the Republi 
gave victory to the Democrats under W 
row Wilson. In 1924 the third party U 
Robert M. LaFollette and Burton K. Wh¢ 
did not prevent a Republican landslide u! 
Calvin Coolidge. In 1948 the D> 
under J. Strom Thurmond and the P 








Henry A. Wallace failed to pre- 
ie electoral majority for the 

nder Harry S. Truman. 

titution does not say that a can- 
¢ an electoral majority cannot 
ident, It merely provides that 
lidate cannot become President 

House of Representatives chooses 


titution does say that when the 
ses a President, its choice must 
to 3 persons, the 3 candidates 
>» highest 3 numbers of electoral 
y these three men, the one with 
number of electoral votes might 


Constitution really sets up this 
when each presidential candidate gets 
rity of the electoral votes, then 
se candidates with only an elec- 
ity shall become President. 
this is the way things stand: A 
n become President without getting 
of the electoral votes. 
i not be otherwise, under the pres- 
or under anything similar to it. 
is no natural or easy way to compel 
ijority to any party or candidate. 


the Lodge plan, which the Senate 

ind accepted, but which the House 
if no presidential candidate got as 
40 percent of the electoral votes, 

; would choose the President, from 
st two candidates. 

would not end the possibility of 


y candidates becoming President. 


ween only two Candidates. Also, some- 
1ight be done by a system of propor- 

il representation, in which voters would 
xpress their first, second, and third choices 
President. But there is no sign that 

- one of those ideas will be tried. Prob- 
ither the existing system nor present 
r changing it can prevent the rise 

{ splinter parties, if people should become 
“ally tired of both of the two major parties. 
telligent and patriotic voters, not laws, are 
the best protectors of our two-party system. 





House Joint Resolution 231 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a communica- 
tion addressed to Mr. J. Wellington Hall, 
national secretary of the American Ma- 
terial Handling Society, Inc., by Mr. 
Nathaniel Warshaw of the materials 
handling division of the Market Forge 
Co., Everett, Mass., commenting on a 
National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week, together with the com- 
ments of Mr. Hall: 

AMERICAN MATERIAL 
HANDLING Society, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 25, 1955. 
Hon. PereR W. RopINo, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RopIno: I would like to offer, in 
support of your resolution, House Joint Res- 

ition 231, a National Better Material Han- 

ng and Packaging Week, the following 

‘ter from Mr. Nathaniel Warshaw, man- 
; material handling division, Market 
“orge Co. Mr. Warshaw has been in the 

al handling field for many years and 
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has crusaded for many years for a standardi- 
zation program within industry. 

In that his letter contains a message of 
great value to the industries and military 
forces of the Nation, I would request that 
it be entered into the Recorp as beneficial 
to the effort to establish a National Better 
Material Handling and Packaging Week. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary AMHS, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Meter Divi- 
sion, Newark, N. J. 
MARKET FORGE Co., 
ett, Mass., April 6, 1955. 


he 


vere 
Mr. J. W. HALu, 
National Secretary, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Meter Division, Newark, 
Now 

Dear Mr. Hatt: Thank you for your letter 
of April 1. I certainly appreciate the fact 
that you have sent me 50 copies of the ex- 
cerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD per- 
taining to materials handling. 

It is my opinion that there is no greater 
opportunity for service to the American 
people than in the area of materials han- 
dling. Having been in this business since 
1922, when materials handling was very far 
from being considered an industry, I have 
naturally given the matter a great deal of 
thought. 

I, therefore, feel it would be of interest to 
you to look over the attached copy of a talk 
which I delivered October 1953 under the 
auspices of the Society of Industrial Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Engineers and 
the sponsorship of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

This talk deait with integration and 
standardization of materials-handling equip- 
ment and you will note that I specifically 
suggested that the subject is so broad and 
of such great importance to the American 
people that I feel that this particular matter 
of standardization must be sponsored by the 
Government itself. 

As you know, we are an industry com- 
posed of small businesses in general. There 
are only 1 or 2 large companies in the indus- 
try and they, as a rule, only make certain 
selected items in the industry where it is 
necessary to provide large floor areas, ex- 
pensive machinery, and service in the field. 

In my opinion, there is no large leader for 
the industry as there is in other industries 
such as the automotive industry and the 
electrical industry. 

When there is a great leader in an indus- 
try, it is usually found that they develop 
standards which become standard for the 
industry and then smaller companies adopt 
those standards and finally by general agree- 

nent the industry has accepted standards 
available. 

In this industry there has been valiant 
attempts at standardization but progress is 
very slow and ponderous. There are so many 
small companies involved that very often 
their executives simply do not have the time 
or the financial requirements to engage 
in a program of standardization. 

It seems very important to me, therefore, 
that the Government itself through the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Bureau of 
Standards, accept the leadership in this great 
enterprise. Believe me when I say that I 
do not feel that such a situation would 
apply to a great many other industries or 
that it would be advisable in a great many 
other industries. It is a fact, however, that 
the United States Government itself is prob- 
ably the largest user of materials-handling 
equipment in the world and, therefore, has 
a definite stake in such a standardization 
program. 

I believe that almost every department of 
the Government such as the Quartermaster, 
the Air Force, the Navy, and possibly others 
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already have divisions devots 1 alm ¢ 




















CX- 
CiuSiveiy to matters of materia indl 
I feel that a great service would be d ne 
these diff e « ind the differs 
services were rated t ether, and <« 
bined with industry to promote standard 
tion and integration of materials-handl 
equ 

I realize very n h how Y int it 
for he Federal Governn i ld « 
r of the w d e | 1 rie i 

> How I it ls t Kee « \ 1 > 
costs of Gov Neve ele 
considered opinion that there are pr bly 
many other divisions of Government which 
could be much better dispensed with 1 
a division composed of capable men devoted 
to standardization and integration of ma- 
terials-handling equipment 

Let me also point out that in the con- 
sideration of materials-handling equipn t 
it is extremely important that ind or é juip- 
ment be considered along with o1 td or 


equipment It is all one problem and we 
have reached a point in our economy where 
tremendous savings can be made all along 
the line by a sensible approach to enable 
the outdoor machinery and the indoor ma- 
chinery to be integrated whenever possible, 
I know that the ASA appreciate the im- 
portance of standardization and have always 
been willing to help but they are usually 
involved in many other problems which pre- 
vents them from taking over the leadership 
in this particular field. 
Cordially, 
MARKET FORGE Co.,, 
NATHANIEL WARSHAW, 
Manager, Materials Handling Division. 





A Tribute to Mrs. Sarah Lee Fleming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


© 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure and pride in paying tribute to 
Mrs. Sarah Lee Fleming, of 216 Dwight 
Street, New Haven, Conn., who was re- 
cently the recipient of the sojourner 
truth scroll, an annual award for meri- 
torious community achievement spon- 
sored by the New Haven chapter of the 
National Association of Negro Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. 

Mrs. Fleming is the founder of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Home for Giris. It 
was while she was a member of the 
Twentieth Century Club that she con- 
ceived the idea for a place of superv:.sed 
residence for colored stranger girls those 
either employed or looking for a job 
in New Haven. To promote the en- 
terprise she organized the Women’s Civic 
League in 1929 and spread the idea 
everywhere in spite of the apathy and 
opposition it encountered. To arouse 
interest among such girls in a home 
where they might go for a chat and tea, 
Mrs. Fleming opened her own home 
monthly for Phyllis Wheatley days. 

Various expedients were used to obtain 
support and contributions and eventu- 
ally the league took over the annual 
charity ball of the Twentieth Century 
Club, and renamed it the Benefit Follies. 
Lively programs, appealing to the 
younger set, made money for it and 
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finally in 1936, a neighboring building 
seized by the city for taxes and repaired 
by national relief funds, was vacated and 
Mrs. Fleming, alert to the chance, ob- 
tained its grant from the city. 

This is only one of her many civic and 
community achievements. In 1952, she 
was elected Connecticut Mother of the 
Year. Mrs. Fleming was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., raised in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
has resided in New Haven for the past 
40 years. She is the wife of Dr. Richard 
S. Fleming, prominent New Haven den- 
tist. They have a son, Dr. Harold Flem- 
ing, also a dentist, with a masters degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a graduate of Harvard Dental 
School. Dr. Harold Fleming was the 
winner of a $3,000 fellowship given by 
the United States Public Health Service 
for studies in cancer, heart, mental dis- 
eases, and arthritis and metabolic ail- 
ments caused by micro-organisms and 
various dental disorders. The Flemings 
also have a daughter, Dorothy, who is a 
social worker and is prominent in work- 
ing on problems of teenage groups. 

Mrs. Fleming numbers among her 
reany personal friends, John Lodge, for- 
mer Governor of Connecticut, and for- 
mer Mayor William C. Celentano, whom 
she has known since he was a smal! boy 
in the Dwight Street neighborhood. 

A founder of the Connecticut State 
Union of Women’s Clubs and the 
Women’s Civic League, Mrs. Fleming is 
still actively engaged in her many civic 
undertakings. More than 400 people 
watched the recent presentation of the 
Sojourner Truth Scroll which reads: 

In recognition of her meritorious com- 
munity service, her deep concern for and 
participation in all activities advancing the 
status of women, her sincere effort and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility to advance the 
brotherhood of man. 


H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, within the 
last 24 hours, I have been receiving nu- 
merous telegrams and letters urging that 
I actively oppose H. R. 12, which will 
soon be before this body for considera- 
tion. I would like to insert copies of 
messages from the American Farm Bu- 
reau and the Utah Farm Bureau in this 
regard. Their pleas are similar to the 
ones received from farmers in my State 
who are hoping desperately that Con- 
gress will not take away their chance for 
a degree of freedom they have not en- 
joyed for many years. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. Henry A. Drxon, 
House of Representatives: 

Voting delegates at the last annual conven- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in December 1955 representing over 
1,600,000 farm families overwhelmingly 
passed resolutions approving the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. We are strongly opposed 
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to H. R. 12 and urge that every effort be 
made to carry out the wishes of farmers 
throughout the 48 States by defeating this 
bill. 
FRanxk K. Woo.tery, 
Legislative Counsel. 
SaLt Lake City. 
Henry A. DIxon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Farm Bureau Board representing a direct 
membership of 8,000 farm families and 16 
federated marketing and bargaining associa- 
tions urge your continued effort against 
H. R. 12. This board includes president of 
each county and representative of each asso- 
ciation with combined membership covering 
virtually every farm family in the State. 
Federated members include Utah Poultry and 
Farmers Cooperative, Weber Central Dairy, 
Utah Sugar Beet Growers, Utah Canning 
Crops Growers, Producers Livestock Associa- 
tion, Utah Growers Cooperative, Hi-Land 
Dairy Association, Cache Valley Dairy Asso- 
ciation, Utah Horticultural Society, Utah 
Crop Improvement Association, Federated 
Milk Producers, Utah Turkey Growers Asso- 
ciation, Superior Sugar Beet Seed Growers, 
Utah Beekeepers Association, and two in- 
surance-service organizations. Over 3,000 
farmers participated in 192 meetings 
throughout the State, resulting in resolu- 
tion against high fixed supports embodied 
in H. R. 12. Livestock requiring supported 
feed constitute 71.9 percent total production, 
all of which is hurt by supports. Wheat pro- 
ducers very unhappy with support program. 
We urge your continued work for sound pro- 
gram of fiexi»le supports. 
FRANK G. SHELLEY, 
Executive Secretary, Utah Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Hor 


Machines Make Men’s Work Easier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


fr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
a communication addressed to me by Mr. 
J. Wellington Hall, national secretary of 
the American Material Handling Society, 
Inc., together with an article entitled 
“Machines Make Men’s Work Easier” 
which appeared in the magazine Family 
Circle: 
AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 

Socrety, INc., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 25, 1955. 

PeTEeR W. RoprIno, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Roprno: I am forwarding to you 
excerpts from an article entitled “Machines 
Make Men's Work Easier.” It is taken from 
the magazine Family Circle, published by 
the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
their employees. 

It is unique in that it is management 
pointing out to its employees the benetits 
derived by the installation of an integrated 
material handling system. 

rs. Ellen W. Van Dusen, editor, Family 
Circle, writes—and I quote: 

“Our thought behind this story was to 
point out to our people that mechanization 
has taken the backbreaking labor out of 


Hon 


A} 
much of the foundry and factor, 
it has meant greater efficiency of I 
and greater production. 

“Basically, our point was to br 
the economic facts of life to « 

May I point out that: This 
a manufacturer of material hand 
ment, but instead of electrical e& 
has seen fit to explain to their 
through the medium of their con 
lication the manner in which th, 
has managed to remain competiti 
cure their fair share of the consur 
ket. That they attribute it to the 
abreast of the modern innovat 
methods of material handling 
lated operations is indicative of t 
ance they place on this functi 
industry. 

In support of your resolution H 
Resolution 231, a National Better mM 
Handiing and Packaging Week, I w 
quest that this article be inclu 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as of be! 
effort to attain that objective. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Hat 
National Secretary, AMHS, \ 
house Electric Corp., Mei 
sion, Newark, N. J. 
[From Family Circle] 
MACHINES MAKE MEN’sS WoRK EASIER 
ELEVATORS, AND CONVEYORS Move | 
TERIALS IN STEADY FLow 


When today’s worker goes home 
day’s work in the foundry, the yard 
factory, his thoughts do not go re 
laborious methods of yesterday used « 
haps the same job he is doing. 

It is only natural that he accept \ 
without recalling how industry has 
at the place where it is today. 

This story is not about machine 
manufacturing products, but rath: 
chines and machinery used to take |} 
breaking labor out of handling mat 
Old pictures of men lifting pig iro 
piece and piling it, then lifting and « 
it again to the foundry, are in s!} 
trast with what takes place today 

Today’s materials handling equipme 
resents thousands—yes, probably | 
of thousands—of dollars of invested 
These were dollars made through t 
Crouse-Hinds products that were | 
back into the business to make it a bk 
place for workers. To stay up to date 
necessary to reinvest dollars in plant 
equipment. 

Efficient handling of materials, t 
and finished, has helped place the 
in a position where its products can 
in markets of the world. This 
competitive position has meant conti! 
of jobs for the 2,300 men and w 
look to Crouse-Hinds for their 
livelihoods. 

For, after all and in the final anal) 
ing Condulets, floodlights, airpor 
and traffic signals is what provid 
jobs. 

Let’s take a look at machine 
chinery which, as they have bee 
through the years have removed som: 
hardest of men’s work, and which h 
Crouse-Hinds a much safer place t 

Core sand is no longer shovels 
stored in the silo-type bins visi 
Crouse Hinds workers. Sand is br 
dump trucks dropped over a grated 
carried by conveyor to 5 great st 
It remains in the bins until it i 
matically to a scale hopper on the | 
over the core room. There, in sand ! 
equipment, it is mixed with oil ar 
binders to make the right consist¢ 
cores. After mixing it is taken by sm 
per buggies to openings in the floor t! 
which the sand is fed to core make! 
pers on the floor below. 









coremakers finish cores, 
*m on racks moving slowly by 
: places. These racks, suspended 
in r chain-type conveyor, are Car- 
wens which bake them for final 
res come out of the ovens ready 
nection and delivery in moiders 
the foundries. 
iterials needed in foundries are 
i bulky. Manual labor of the hard- 
was 1! ecessary vears ago to keep the 
peration. By comparison meth- 
lay for handling raw materiais 
As pig iron, scrap iron, coke, and 
rrive in carload lots, railroad cars 
ed by a crane operating along a 
iperstructure. The crane’s equip- 
ides a clamshell bucket and a mag- 
se lift the material from the cars, 
in charging bins cpening into the 
wr, if in greater supply, piling it in 
r later use. 
r bins feed the charge buckets for 
cupolas which melt the pig iron, 
el, limestone, and coke in proper 
ms to make Feraloy castings. All 
n move along in front of the bins on 
ric car equipped with scales, drag- 
n raw materials into large buckets 
ing. When a bucket is filled it is 
crane to the top of the foundry and 
i into the cupola. 
ing machinery for heavy work does 
i there. 
Molten metal flows from the cupola into 
re reservoir ladle controlled by wheels 
owly turn the ladle emptying part of 
ents into transfer ladles, sometimes 
ull” ladles. Overhead tram systems, 
cally operated, allow ladlemen to push 
e transfer ladles to men with pouring 
es, They do not lift the transfer ladles 
de them as they are pushed on over- 
i trams from station to station. 
ym the pouring ladles, with help of 
r nical linkage, raise and lower their 
iller ladles to receive the molten metal. 
ig the pouring ladle as it is suspended 
the tram, these pourers permit iron to 
into molds which move on an endless 
rr system. This system brings molds 
molders’ stations to the pourer and on 
shakeout. ‘There molds are broken 
se sand and cores shaken out. The 
castings are conveyed on a steel belt 
decoring screens to areas for sort- 
ining, and resorting into containers 
i tote boxes. 
Mechanized handling of materials does not 
end there either. Electric trucks shuttle 
nd forth all day moving castings from 
the ining room to Condulet machine for 
tapping, threading, or other processes. There 
ls are handled by electric fork trucks 
by women who are adept as children 
lie cars. Only a little effort is needed 
rate these trucks. By simple opera- 
controls tons of castings are lifted 
Operation is almost finger-tip con- 


skilled 
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ed 


his department recent improvements 
iling acids have removed some of the 

is which accompany that operation. 
Pormerly muriatic acid came in 13-gallon 
These were emptied into pails, then 
ver a high cross bar to fill the plating 
each time they were cleaned which is 

it every 3 months. 

A recent installation of a 12,000-gallon 
k has been made on the roof of a sand 
ed outside the plating room. As the acid is 
‘din the plating process, and by a sys- 
valves, platers can draw the acid from 





411i AS, 
e acid is delivered by tank car on the 
id siding and pumped into the storage 
rherefore, this new materials handling 
ice eliminates the dangers of burns to 
ng and body as well as eliminating 
ling of the liquid and heavy lifting. 
and modern methods of handling 
ils make heavy work lighter, move 
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materials with efficiency. An important by- 
product of modern materials handling meth- 
ods are greater safety factors. Heavy lifting 
with its frequent resultant damage, burns 
from hot metal and acids are lessened by 
these modern methods. 

Many of the original conveyors described 
in this article were installed more than 25 
years ago. They were among the very first 
and largest used for materials handling by 
any manufacturer in this area. 

A current review of the materials handling 
methods in effect at Crouse-Hinds indicates 
that we are keeping pace with modern meth- 
ods for the purpose of efficiently and effec- 
tively producing quality materials that will 
meet competition in the market today. How- 
ever, it is only through the wisest use of 
these methods, exercised by men and women 
who use their heads to help the company 
do the best job, that the company will be 
able to continue to stay in a favorable posi- 
tion and in the end make workers’ jobs 
secure, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an editorial which appeared in the 
April 23 issue of the East Side News en- 
titled “Israel’s Seventh Birthday”: 

ISRAEL'S SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

We will salute the state of Israel on Wed- 
nesday, April 27, on its seventh anniversary. 
In America we shall observe it as Israel inde- 
pendence day. In Israel, it will be marked 
with appropriate festivities. In that fair 
land there will be firework displays, artistic 
presentations, boating regattas, military pa- 
rades, fairs, and many sports events. 

To President Ben-Zvi, Prime Minister 
Moshe Sharett, Defense Minister David Ben- 
Gurion, and other leaders of Israel, we send 
our heartfelt greetings. We shout ‘Mazel 
Tov”: Congratulations. 

We hail the unconquerable soul of Israel. 
We acclaim her great leaders for human lib- 
erties. They are symbolized by the strivings 
and sufferings and sacrifices of such men as 
Herzl, Weissman, Wise, Einstein, and the 
other illustrious individuals who conse- 
crated themselves to Zion’s cause. 

Israel’s independence marks the sacrifices 
of the Chalutzins—the pioneers. It marks 
the heroism of the soldiers in the Jewish 
army. It marks the longing of the refugees 
from barbarism in Europe. 

All the terrible tragedies, all the nragnifi- 
cent sacrifices and heroism which fill the 
pages of Jewish history, were crowned by the 
rebirth of the Jewish state in the place hal- 
lowed by the millenia of tradition Eretz Is- 
rael. In generations to come our children 
and our children's children will find inspira- 
tion in the story of Zion’s independence. 

By the establishment of the third Jewish 
Commonwealth in the history of mankind, 
the Jew—the old man of the centuries—has 
at last come home to the land of his fathers. 

He will no longer stand in the corridors 
pleading for a modicum of justice. He will 
no longer be trampled and beaten as the 
sand, but will take his place among the 
nations of the world. 

The Jews are a liberty-loving people. The 
Jews have unfurled the banner of light across 
the pages of civilization. 
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The Jewish state will restore the creative 

soul of Israel. It will seek to promote stabil- 

ity and independence in the Middle East It 

will spread the high ideals of American de- 

mocracy It will be a great bulwark against 
the spread of comr 
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crossroads of civili l f 
the free, yes, a home of the brave. In her 
short 7 years of her existence her popula- 
tion has grown from 759,000 to 1,718,000, her 


her 
land under irrigation and cultivation has 
jumped from 413,000 acres to 925,000, her 
electric-power consumption has leaped to 820 
million kilowatts And even her income has 
risen higher and higher with each passing 
year. 

So here’s an 
State of Israel, 
earth. 
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May the glory which enshrines the names 
of her great people grow brighter as the years 
roll on. May the Lord again go forth out 
of Zion and the word from Jerusalem. May 
the people of the Holy Land now beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. May they, by their example, 
teach us to live in peace so that nations 
shall no longer lift the sword against other 
nations, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 

May the flag of David ever hold an honored 
place among the banners of free nations. 

Long live Israel. Sholom. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Sunday’s Cleveland Plain Dealer there 
appeared an editorial entitled “A Cow 
Kicked Pictures Out of the Recorp.” 
The editorial follows: 


A Cow KIcKeED PIcTURES OUT OF THE REcORD 


We've wondered occasionally why the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp doesn't relieve some of 
the eyestrain of its solid pages of type by 
including some pictures here and there. 
Cartoons, as well as the articles and editorials 
picked up from newspapers, might enliven 
the Appendix section no end. An occasional 


photograph of a Congressman making an 
impassioned speech might 


seem more palatable than it is. 


make his text 

These have just been random c yntempla- 
tions, mind you, when the 
a few hundred thousand w 

We've just been made to understand why 
the Recorp doesn’t have pictures, through a 
feature story dug up by a Washington re- 
porter for the International News Service. 
It seems that once the Recorp did print pic- 
tures—up to 42 years ago. A Member of 
Congress was permitted to insert a cartoon 
or other illustration to make a point. 

In October 1913 a Colorado representa- 
tive, George J. Kindel, an upholsterer and 
mattress maker by trade, made a speech in 
the House in which he assailed railroads for 
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Act, but I want y 
that the majority of the farm 
Cache County are in favor of th: 
derlying principle of the flexi 
port program now existing under 
Again may I commend you f 
support which you have given t 
gram recommended by the Ams 
Bureau Federation which re; 
75 percent of all the organized f 
H. R. 12 Nation and encourage you in j 
Washington. 
Sincerely 


sion figures indicate that the growth and de- Agricultural 
velopment of Iowa is going forward at a 
faster rate than the Nation asawhole. With 
the value of Iowa’s manufactured products 
exceeding the value of her agricultural prod- 
ucts, the State has a fine economic balance. 
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The International News Service re- 
porter who first delved into the story of 
ongeressman Kindel and the cow, and 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer should be 
ymmended for bringing this incident to 
our attention. Now we should do some- 
about it. 


Iowa Important in Nation’s Industrial Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the foliowing editorial: 
Iowa IMPORTANT IN NATION’s INDUSTRIAL LIFE 

Iowa has long been rec the 
ing agricultural State in the Nation but few 
realize the extent of Iowa's industrial de- 
velopment, the Iowa Development Commis- 
sion points out 

ndreds of Iowa's industries 

known, and several ran 
their kind in the Nation. 
s the commission: 

Iowa has the largest cereal plant, hi 
machine industry, fountain pen manufac- 
turer, door and mill work factory, fresh water 
pearl-button industry, popcorn-processing 
plant, processor of honey, plastic fiber skate- 
wheel plant, silvery iron factory, independ- 
ent pork-processing business, wringer manu- 

cturer, wheel tractor manufacturing plant, 
perated packing plant, manufacturer 

le crushing and screening plants, 

} plate rolling mill, warm air heat- 
manufacturer, poultry equip- 
icturer, cellophane producing 

rotary pump builders, producer of 
tic valves and regulators, 2- and 
rasoline-engine manufacturer 
3,736 manufacturing plants located 
1 588 cities and towns, there is a wide and 
bution of industry throughout the 
There are 2,278 different products 
Iowa, and world trade carries the 
of 539 Iowa manufacturers who are 
lirectly engaged in exporting. 

Since Iowa produces 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s food supply, food manufacturing and 
processing leads all other industries in the 
State, accounting for more than half of the 
value of the State’s manufactured products. 
But food is Just one of the major manufac- 
turing industries. 

During the post-World War II years, nearly 
©00 new industries have set up shop in Iowa, 
the development commission tallies, afford- 
ing more than 35,000 additional job oppor- 
tunities and creating an additional annual 
payroll in excess of $120 million. Commis- 
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HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues to examples of the corre- 
spondence I am receiving in opposition to 
H.R. 12, which will soon come before this 
body. These two selected items repre- 
sent the urban and rural resentment 
acainst the proposed return to rigid price 
controls. The one represents the think- 
ing of a farmer from the northern part 
of my State of Utah. the other a busi- 
nessman from New York City. A copy 

f the letter from Mr. Danahy, vice pres- 
ident of the West Side Association of 
Commerce, New York, who has given me 
permission to insert his communication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, was sent 
to my office. 

Locan, Utan, April 7, 1955. 
resentative H. ALDous Drxon, 
entatives 

Washington 

Dear Mr. Drxon: I n with s con- 
cern that the House Agricultural Committee 
of which you are a member has reported out 
a bill sponsored by Chairman Coo.ey to re- 
store mandatory 90 percent price supports 
on the so-called basics. I am aware 
that you are in oppgsition to this bill as it 
was voted upon by the committee. I wish 
to commend you for your stand in favor of 
the 1954 Agricultural Act passed by Congress 
last year. Mr. G lvin Carpenter, with 
whom I am well acquainted, informs me that 
you are doing excellent work in represent- 
ing the people of Utah. 

The 1954 act is basicly sound, and while I 
am sure that it will not solve all of the 
farmers’ problems overnight, it represents a 
change in the direction that we are mov- 
ing: a change toward less Government reg- 
ulation to more freedom of individual plan- 
ning and initiative. Such a program, that 
of allowing supply and demand to function 
somewhat in the establishment of price and 
placing responsibility upon the individual is 
what has placed this Nation in its enviable 
position of world leadership. I believe and 
am sure that the majority of farmers feel 
that the Government should guarantee to 
individuals only the right to work and pro- 
duce for a profit, but should not guarantee 
the profit. 

I view with great alarm the uniting of 
labor groups and a small group of organized 
farmers to trade votes for labor’s minimum 
wage proposal and 90 percent mandatory 
supports for the basics. It will indeed be a 
sorry day when the farm program sheds its 
bipartisan approach to,the problems of agri- 
culture and becomes a political football. 
Then the price fixers will have gained their 
final prize: that of buying the votes of 
farmers with the golden promise of a Gove 
ernment handout. 

I realize that there are strong organized 
forces trying to influence against the 1954 
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KENNETH R. Car 
Chairman, Cache County 
reau Policy Develo; 
mittee. 


West Sipe Associati 
OF COMMERC 
New York, N. Y., Apr 

Haroutp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Agriculture C 

House of Representati: 

Office Building, Washinat 

Dear Mr. CooLEy: By auth 
board of directors, I am authoriz¢ 
you that this association is en 
opposed to House Resolution 12 ¥ 
amend paragraph 6, section D, of 
of the Agricultural Act and whi 
store Government subsidies on b; 
tural commodities to 90 percent 

We raise no question at this t 
gard to the principle of subsidi 
express the viewpoint that the 
not expect to get back on a sound 
base while these subsidies are k« 
on a mandatory level. We belic 
amendment adopted last year n 
amount of these subsidies discret 
of tremendous value to the cons 
out being injurious to the agricul 
ests. Only a percentage of our « 
agricultural producers but ever 
consumer. Consequently, we | 
there should be flexibility in a 
ment assistance; otherwise a co! 
which is being given to the pr 
work an injustice and a hardship o1 
tributor and the consumer. 

We sincerely trust, therefore, that C 
will retain the existing, sliding : 
sistance and will disapprove H. R 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES W. Dar 
Vice President, West Side A 
tion of Commerce, Inc. 
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The Austrian Treaty 


AXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT! 


Wednesday, April 27, 1! 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I } 
that my colleagues are aware oi n 
cern with regard to the part p! 
the United States from 1945 to 
the forced repatriation of anti-C 
nists. We cannot sit idly by and 
this same tragedy occur to those 
Communists now residing in 
I feel that it is my duty and the 
all of us to demand that the Unit 
not agree to the Austrian state 
long as it carries the language 
bodied in article 16. 


Under leave to extend my rem I 


include the following editorial 
New York Daily News of April 
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EAT A CRIME OF 1945? 


Four Ambassadors in Vienna are 
1ere Monday with Austrian repre- 
to talk over the peace treaty to 
Russia has suddenly consented 
stalling. Final drafting of the 


be done later by the Big Four 
isters. 
will be fine, we think, if a certain 
ick in the proposed treaty is re- 


CK IN THE AUSTRIA TREATY 

*k is article 16. It requires 
rder back to Russia the 30,000 or 
viet citizens now living in Aus- 
ylaced persons. Only a handful 
re reported willing to go home. 
majority, if they should go back, 
iquidated quickly or slowly. 

16 further stipulates that Austria 
y relief or help of any kind to such 
who refuse to go home; if they 
xr worked against Russia in the war 
w engaged in any activities un- 
to Russia. That means nearly all 

00. 
‘d out, article 16 would produce a 
ile repetition of the huge crime of 
en the Allies forced hordes of Rus- 
prisoners and deserters to return to 
meland and certain death. Many of 
killed themselves rather than go back 

e Red paradise. 
ype the Western Powers will insist 
irticle be kicked out of the treaty 

entirety. 
king of parleys with Russia, the West- 
Three have agreed to send their For- 
Ministers to Paris on May 8 to talk 
in eventual Big Four discussion of 
f the frictions between the West and 
i slave empire. 
vy about the Big Three resolving right 
to act their strength and size at this 
w, whenever it takes place? 


TALK FROM STRENGTH 


t Russia now has a bad depression 
erious food shortage. Its railroads are 
Its slave peoples—Poles, Czechs, Ru- 
ins, and so on, hate the Kremlin gang- 
ruts. The best intelligence reports put 
vehind the West in atomic and hydro- 
yomb stockpiles. 
1, in short, is in bad shape to fight a 
The West is strong and growing strong- 
How about our delegates to any Big Four 
icting on that fact, by talking from 
rth, not from imagined weakness? Reds 
tand that kind of talk, and this looks 
the chance of a decade to give them a 
ind healthy barrage of it. Healthy, 
for our side in the cold war. 


Decline of the Red Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include an editorial which appeared 
under date of April 24, 1955, in the ll 
Progresso-Italo-Americano: 

DECLINE OF THE RED STAR 


Another clamorous defeat has put an end 
to Communist control of the Falck steel 
Plant in Sesto San Giovanni, Italy. In the 
most recent shop-committee elections the 
Kremlin stooges were beaten by the free 


W ts who gained a more decisive victory 


than they did in the Fiat plant several v 
ago. The Marxist debacle is growing and 
it is spreading to all fields of activity, from 
the industrial to the agricultural. It ap- 
pears to be a symptomatic reawakening of 
labor which is anxious to vindicate its 
patriotic traditions, betrayed and abused by 
its enemies. It is a brave and impressive 
reassertion of a principle, which clearly in- 
dicates that the which had 
brought about untenable situations, is now 
and the defense of the betrayal and 
desertion shamelessly built up by the party 
big shots in the newspapers and in Parlia- 
ment, has been disavowed. The false proph- 
ets of bolshevism are being systematically 
left to their fate and their isolation. The 
patriotic traditions of the Italian workmen, 
trom Antonio Sciesa to Enrico Toti, have be- 
come the banner around which the free 
workers have rallied. These workers want 
to immunize struggle from the crim- 
inal corruption of attacks on liberty and on 
the survival of the Nation. 


demagogic binge, 
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THE TACTICS OF TERROR 

The overwhelming successes in the shop 
committee elections and in the sick-benefit 
fund elections and the pitiful failure of the 
general strike in Rovigo are three con- 
comitant aspects of the rebirth of free labor 
in Italy. Communism is in retreat all along 
the line. The courageous action of those 
who fight it in its greatest strongholds, by 
documenting its baseness, its crimes, and its 
shameful objectives, is showing its sympto- 
matic results. 

The Communist slave drivers are well 
aware of this complete reversal of the situa- 
tion. The attempts to resist the storm by 
mobilizing the “hard core” lieutenants of 
Secchia, DeVittorio, Roasio and Cicalini, 
have brought only complete failure. The 
Italian people have awakened from their 
drugged sleep and they are resolute in their 
desire to make amends for themselves and 
for the world. 

Frightened by what is happening and con- 
vinced that they will soon have to account 
to their Muscovite overlords, for their pro- 
gressive defeats, the mercenary chiefs of 
Italian bolshevism have again adopted the 
brutal policy of terror. The massacre at 
Carpinati, of the farmers who had gathered 
to celebrate their victory over the Marxist 
cutthroats, is the clearest proof of this des- 
perate and bestial decision. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE OPPRESSORS 


It was not humanly possible that in a 
nation like Italy the Kremlin fifth column 
empire could survive these events and sur- 
vive also the sense of repentance which is 
one of the most celebrated virtues of the 
race. 

From Turin, from Genoa, and from the 
other industrial centers of northern Italy 
comes the admonition that the General Con- 
federation of Labor dominated by the Com- 
munists, is losing its power. 

In all the provinces the farmers are de- 
serting the Red cells en masse and are join- 
ing up so.idly with the organization of the 
working farmers. This is a phantom castle 
breaking up. This is an instinct of revolt 
rising in the hearts of men to cause them to 
break the chains of a brutal dictatorship 
under whose domination man is destined to 
lose the best aspects of his human personal- 
ity. This is a magnanimous challenge 
hurled by the right to liberty and to survival 
against the cynicism of the oppressors and 
the lead of hired gunmen. 

The Government has decided to face the 
internal enemy with the legal weapons of 
the statutes. There is no doubt whatso- 
ever that the rights of the State and the 
rights of the citizens will be protected and 
defended against any vaccilation, 

But more than the energetic action of the 
Government, it will be the mobilization of 
the people themselves, which will finally 
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Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARK: 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesda Y, Ap? ) 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
much misinformation has been circulat- 
ed over the alleged “invasion” of Dino- 
saur National Monument by Echo Park 
Dam. Actually, it is the monument that 
is the invader. When the monument 
was enlarged its area encompassed 11 
power and reclamation site withdrawals. 
These withdrawals preceded the en- 
largement of the monument by from 34 
to 13 years. They are still in effect and 
the proclamation enlarging Dinosaur 
from 80 to over 200,000 acres makes the 
administration of the monument 
ject to these withdrawals. 

It is not difficult to understand, there- 
fore, why the people of this area are out- 
raged by so-called conservationists who 
are using the existence of the monument 
as a means of trying to defeat the upper 
Colorado storage project. They were 
promised by representatives of their 
Government that the creation of this 
monument would not endanger their 
need for additional water and the proj- 
ects to bring it onto the land. 

For the consideration of the House. T 
am inserting at this point a statement of 
the facts by the official spokesman of the 
Department of Interior who held hear- 
ings in the area prior to the enlargement 
of Dinosaur. The article which ap- 
peared in the Deseret News-Telegram, of 
Salt Lake City, April 23, follows: 

UTAHAN RECALLS 1937 Vow on EcHo SITE 
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Provo.—“‘If you residents approve the exe 
pansion of Dinosaur National Monument 
your reclamation and power I 
area will be protected. 


rights in the 


“This was the promise I made to Utah and 
Colorado residents at the time the monu- 
ment was expanded to take in the Echo Park 
Dam site.” 

David H. Madsen yr of the 
Dinosaur National Monument at the time it 
was expanded, Saturday made this statement 
in support of the Echo Park Dam, the key 
unit of the Colorado River storage project 

Mr. Madsen was the National Parks Service 
representative who conducted hearings at 
Vernal, Utah, and Craig, Colo., in 1937 on the 
expansion of the Dinosaur Monument. 


acting supervi 


INTERVIEWED AT HOME 
The veteran parks service 
located by the Deseret News 
and interviewed at his Provo home, where 
he is now living in retirement. Although 
74 years old, he remembers keenly the details 
of his Federal and State service. During his 
long and notable career he held many posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

“Of course we had to promise the residents 
that their reclamation and power filings, as 
well as their grazing rights, would be pro- 
tected,” he said. “We knew that if there 
was any opposition the monument could 
never be expanded.” 


employee was 
and Telegram 
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“I made these pron s on the expre 
orders of the National Parks Service and the 
§ ry the Interior,” Mr. Madsen said. 

I even received direct telegraphed orders 

‘ y Ickes himself on this subject.” 
ENIX 3 P ECT 

_ e of my connection with the mon- 
1 I think it is safe to say I am : 
1 with tl details of its expansion as 
i er livi man,” Mr. Madsen said. 

“In view of tl fore in and of all the 
Pp nent facts involved, I want to end 
l c the b ing of the wu}; 

( I project in its entirety with- 
nase “4 Aciay.” 

Mr. M f W a land purchaser for the 
T Bt ‘ mm 1930 until 1934 and super- 
v r of wildlife resource from 1934 until 
1941, when he resigned to enter private busi- 
ne 

He recalled Saturday that the parks serv- 
i then was a small organization and short 
of manpower. He said it was necessary that 
n y employees were assigned duties tem- 
j wily outside their regular activities. 

It wa ier that he became asso- 
ciated w ur National Monument 





aS acti S\ . 

“We were not to attempt to uncover any 
fossils but were to clean up the area gen- 
erally and remove all rock and waste ma- 


terial that had been left by previous expedi- 


tions These expeditions had taken out some 
8 to 10 complete fossils * * * All of the 
specimens had been removed and had been 
taken from less han one-half acre of 
ground.” 

Mr. Madsen said he had nothing to do 
with proposing the present boundaries of 
the monument. 

“Had I been called on I would certainly 
have not included the large area now locked 


up within the boundaries of this monument. 


At least 75 percent of the area is not national 
park caliber. There is no interesting scen- 
ery within the monument except the can- 


yons themselves. 
NO FOSSILS LEFT 

“As stated before, there are no known 
dinosaur remains except possibly one or more 
within the 80-acre original monument.” 

Mr. Madsen said that before the monu- 
ment was expanded and following consider- 
able discussion within the parks service, it 
was decided that interested persons in the 
area should be contacted. 

“TI had been used frequently in public con- 
tact work for the parks service and was as- 
signed the duty of holding meetings to pre- 


sent matter to people living adjacent to the 
area. It was the policy of the parks service 
to get everything we could reasonably by 
way of concessions from local inhabitants. 
KNEW OF DAMS 

“When I approached this task I was fully 
aware of the engineering work which had 
been done with the view of establishing 


sites for dams and reservoirs within the area. 
“I was also aware of the fact that certain 
filings had been made for this purpose by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. I was made to 
understand that these filings were all valid 
and in good standing and that it was not my 
duty to attempt to persuade the people that 
these filings could be disregarded. 
first meeting was held at Vernal, 
about 1937, and 2 to 3 days later a sub- 


“The 


Utah 


sequent meeting was held at Craig, Colo. 
Due publicity had been given and these 
meetings were well attended. So far as I 


know, every stockman in the area was pres- 
ent, as well as many other interested people.” 

Mr. Madsen emphasized that he had to 
speak from memory as his files were returned 
to Washing when he left Government 
service. 

“It is my recollection that the question 
of grazing was paramount in the minds of 
people and was the first topic to be 


ton 


af ati 


was 





is question, of course, 
of vital interest to stockmen. 

“It led the people to believe that since 
they had always enjoyed grazing privileges 
in the there was no reason to believe 

I would be worked upon 


that any hardship 
grazing permittees in the future. To date 


ciscussed 


area, 


this promise has been kept.” 
Mr. Madsen said area residents then 
turned to another matter. 


“The question of dam sites and reservoirs 








wi also discussed and I was able to tell 
the people that since sites for dams already 
had been filed upon in the regular way and 
since the Secretary of the Interior had indi- 
cated that no move would be made to abro- 
gate these fili they had no occasion for 
worry on that subject. 

“With these representations made to the 





people of both Vernal and Craig, I was able 
unanimous approval. * * *” 
Mr. Madsen, who served for 7 years as Utah 


to secure 


fish and game commissioner, said that in 
view of the present controversy over Echo 
Park, he'd like to point out that “like most 


t 
Americans I love our national parks 


GOVERNMENT PROMISE 


“I would not in any way knowingly vio- 


late any precedent or any regulation affect- 
ing the national parks. But Ido believe that 
our Government should stand firmly on its 


promises and upon its legal, official agree- 
ments in every instance.” 

He said it is crystal clear that the filings 
for dam sites were made long before the 
monument was established, even before it 
was thought of. 

“If more proof were needed that this is 
true, then the proclamation creating the 
monument as issued by the President of the 
United States should dispel all doubts. He 
specifically stated that the rights for power 
and irrigation, including building of dams 
and creation of reservoirs should remain 
valid.” 

Mr. Madsen said that every conservationist 
worthy of the name knows that should the 
Echo Park Dam be built “the area will be 
improved for all forms of wildlife 10,000 per- 
cent.” 








History of Armagh, Pa., Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the post 
Office situated in Armagh, Indiana Coun- 
ty, Pa., is now in its 150th year of service 
to the people of this community in my 
district, and befitting the occasion, I 
include, as part of my remarks, a history 
of that office prepared by Mr. Ralph O. 
Trexler, present postmaster, together 
with a list of postmasters who have 
served since its establishment on July 1, 
1805, to the present date. 

Mr. Trexler has served the patrons of 
Armagh since April 1933 and is the ex- 
ecutive director, Pennsylvania chapter, 
National Association of Postmasters. 

The history follows: 

History oF ARMAGH,. Pa., Post OFrFrice 

(By Ralph O. Texler) 
This year marks the 150th anniversary of 


the establishment of the Armagh, Pa., post 
office. 

The first report from this office reached 
Washington, D. C.,on July 1, 1805. Only two 
Presidents, Washington and Adams, had 
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served their terms in office } 
establishment of this office. 
Jefferson became President in 
Habersham, from Georgia, was |] 
General at this time. He had 
year term in the same capacity 
dent Adams, and a 2-year term 


—" 


dent Washington’s last 4 year 
Habersham was soon replaced |} 
Granger, from Connecticut, s} 


Jefferson was elected to office, 1 
third President. It was duri: 
administration that Armagh was 
post office. This was only 13 year 
town was founded in 1792. 

It is a matter of record that Arr 
oldest existing town in Indiana ¢ 
is quite likely that Armagh has 
post office in the county, and i 
oldest in western Pennsylvania. | 
appear that there was a need for a; 
at this early date, for Armagh in a 
years had become the center of 1 
ness activity. It lasted until 1£ 
dent Pierce was our President, and , 
Campbell Postmaster General. Both y 
from Pennsylvania. During the 50 
ceding this time, Armgh was bi 
many new business enterprises. T) 
two tannerys, a harness shop, : 
foundry, a distillery, and 3 stores, 1 : 
sold everything from pins to coffi: I 
Vista furnace operated at full blast 
years. The output of iron was so 
it often required 20 teams a day t 
iron to the canal located 3 mile 
Armagh. 

The canal provided many men with ¢ 
ployment, who worked as mule dri 
builders and repairmen, dock work: 
laborers along the right of way. §& 
hotels and 22 inns were required 
and feed these people and the th: 
those from the East, passing throu 
way to the golden West, in search 
on which to settle their families. 

Many transients headed for the newly dis- 
covered gold fields of the West, 
Armagh. Horses were sold and t 
Horse stealing of that day was near 
as auto thefts of our day. 

The present post office stands or 
spot where horses were stabled a1 
connection with the operation of 
coach. The arrival and departurs 
coach was an exciting event in the 
our early settlers. 

The first postmaster was Thomas C 
Kerr, a saddlemaker, who served unt 
The longest term in office, of any post! 
prior to 1923, was William Hart, w! 
from 1861 to 1874. The present p 
Ralph O. Texler, has the distincti 
ing served the longest term of a1 
master since 1805. He was com! 

May 23, 1933, a total of 22 years to dat 

It is interesting to not that P r 
Generals were not considered Cabine' . 
bers until 1829. This change occu - 
ing President Jackson’s first term 
William Barry from Kentucky was t Post- 
master General at this time. He ¢ 
years but was replaced by Amos K¢ f 
Kentucky, who served during the last 
of Jackson's second term. 

Pennsylvania was the home Staté 
Postmaster Generals. They wel 
Wanamaker, under President Harr 
1889 to 1893, Robert J. Wynne, under Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, from 1904 t 
Charles Emory Smith, under President Mc- 
Kinley from 1898 to 1901, and James ( ° 
bell mentioned before. 


The present Postmaster General | 
E. Summerfield. He had come in! 
during the greatest period of post 
since the days of George Washingt 
has surrounded himself with capable : ~ 
ants and advisors, who are working ! t 
give the patrons the best possible se! 
the lowest possible rates. The raj 
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of endeavor has necessitated a 
rhauling of our postal systems. 
e forward, under the guidance 
mmerfield, who in a few short 
already proven himself an out- 
stmaster General. There are at 
pproximately 37,665 post offices: 
lass, 6,701 second class, 13,275 
and 14,185 fourth class, all work- 
for the welfare of our people, no 
re they may be. 


STMASTERS AND DATES OF THER 
APPOINTMENT 
Kerr or Carr, July 1, 1805.1 
P October 1, 1810.1 
June 2, 1813. 
Patton, November 19, 1818. 
y, August 4, 1823. 
tewart, March 13, 1826. 
- Leyde, March 21, 1831. 
nkin, February 23, 1835. 
ston, September 14, 1836. 
\. Elliott, June 9, 1849. 
M. Barkley, September 2, 
nston, July 11, 1855. 
Hart, April 26, 1861. 
et M. Elliott, September 22, 
-vlin, June 6, 1876. 
B. Hutchison, July 3, 1882. 
W. Mack, June 15, 1883. 
W. Freed, September 7, 1885. 
J. Tinkcom, October 17, 1888. 
M. Elliott, April 1, 1889. 
J. Tinkcom, August 16, 1893. 
W. Freed, May 3, 1895. 
R. Mack, June 21, 1897. 
C. Mack, February 3, 1900. 
R. Faloon, July 17, 1901. 


rker 


1853. 


1874. 


M. Elliott, March 7, 1904. 


D 


L. Kinsey, August 19, 1914. 

ler S. Elliott, March 7, 1917. 

F. McCachren, August 11, 1921. 
r J. Lowther, December 22, 1922. 
McMullen,? October 1, 1928. 

R. McMullen, October 4, 1929. 

F. McCachren/ January 1, 1931.8 
r J. Lowther, March 30, 1931. 

Elliott,? February 1, 1933. 

O. Trexler, April 20, 1933. 


ier S 


f first return or report from the 
‘ostmaster to the Postmaster Gen- 


ry postmaster. 
tion after 1930 was furnished by 
Office Department. 


isposition of Surplus Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


Or 


iON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 
Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, during 


7 


ary hearings of the Subcommit- 


n Appropriations under the chair- 
lip of my good friend and colleague 


ey 


tive 


leman from Mississippi, Repre- 
> JAMIE L. WHITTEN, the fact was 


cited from Dr. Earl L. Butz, Assistant 


retar 
A al 


? 


j 
ec 
7 


. ? 


rporat 


y of Agriculture, that there was 


‘am for the use of rice under the 


Federal programs on surplus 
itles, 

1, at the time of the hearings, as 
pointed out, there was no hold- 
ce under the Commodity Credit 
ion. However, it was known 


ere would be a carryover, and this 


‘ 
Oo 


rice had been responsible for 


the action by the Secretary in establish- 
ing rice acreage allotments and calling 
for a referendum on marketing quotas. 

For this reason, I called on the De- 
partment to begin the formulation of a 
program for the disposition of these sur- 
pluses of rice under the Federal pro- 
grams, calling special attention to the 
school-lunch program. 

To indicate the actions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this matter, I 
would like to place in the Recorp at this 
point a communication from Dr. Butz. 
In his letter, Dr. Butz states that the De- 
partment expects to utilize approximate- 
ly 20 million pounds of rice by the end 
of June and that the program of the 
Department calls for the use of an addi- 
tional 90 million pounds for distribution 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1955. 

Dr. Butz’s letter 

DEPARTMENT OF 
Washington, D 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Repre 

DreaR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This 
reply to your letter of March 23, 1955, 
garding plans to encourage the greater 
of rice in the school-lunch program. 

Large quantities of rice are now being 
made ible for distribution to school- 
lunch programs, charitable institutions, and 
needy pers and families. It is expected 
that over 11 million schoolchildren, 1 mil- 
lion indigent residents of institutions, and 
over 3 million welfare recipients will parti- 
cipate in this program. Shipments got un- 
derway in late February and are now being 
made at a rate that will permit utilization 
of appr« nately 20 million pounds of rice 
by June 30. It is anticipated that an addi- 
tional 50 million pounds will be distributed 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

As an aid to increasing the consumption 
of rice, the Department has prepared infor- 
mational material, for the use of schools and 
institutions throughout the country, on the 
methods of preparation, and sug- 
gestions for the use of rice. 

Using this information as well as mate- 
rial developed within the States, local school 
authorities and institutions are, we believe, 
doing an excellent job of promoting maxi- 
mum use of donated rice. Some of the uses 
of rice actively sponsored, to mention a few, 
include turkey on rice, rice meat loaf, ham 
and rice casserole, scalloped rice and cheese, 
Spanish rice with meat, rice peach pudding, 
baked rice pudding, cinnamon rice, wafiles 
and rice cake, rice peach loaf, and rice sal- 
mon casserole. 

You may be inte 


reads as follows: 
AGRICULTURE, 

C., April 22, 1955. 
of sentatives. 

will 
re- 
use 


avail 


ns 


storage, 


rested to know that the 
Department, working through the Food 
‘rades Branch of the Food Distribution Di- 
ision, has pledged its full support of the 
ice industry promotion plans to increase the 
of rice through regular commer- 
cial outlets. At the present time, the Food 
Distribution Division also has in prepara- 
tion plans for coordinating the Department's 
participation in the producer-industry-Gov- 
ernment merchandising drive this fall. This 
participation will include the facilities and 
activities of many other agences in the De- 
partment such as the Federal Extension 
Service, Agricultural Research Service, and 
the Office of Information. 


Sincerely yours, 


T 
Vv 
r 


movement 


Ear. L. Butz, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I believe that this is a fine start by the 
Department, and I wish to commend Dr. 
Butz and the men in the Department 
on devising this program so rapidly and 
putting it into motion. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in this connection, 
I would like to call attention to the fine 


work and cooperation of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress representing rice-grow- 
ing areas. These gentlemen, without 
fanfare or publicity, have been working 
together to endeavor to work out this 
present problem in rice. As you know, 
rice growers faced a heavy cutback in 
rice acreage allotments in 1955 and 
many of them received acreage allot- 
ments that barely give them a margin 
of economic living. It is evident that if 
we are to help these rice 
sumption of 
creased. 

Together we have worked to aid this 
program. The Congress has watched 
closely the operations of the various pro- 
grams to increase domestic consumption. 

And, we have watched even more 
closely the endeavors our Govern- 
ment under the provisions of Public Law 
480 to dispose of our surplus in the 
world markets. We have watched the 
increasing action by our Department of 
Agriculture in this field and we have 
studied the work of the agricultural at- 
taches since they have been transferred 
to the Department from the Department 
of States. We have watched the actions 
in connection with the Japanese negotia- 
tions, and we will continue to watch just 
as closely the negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines. It is our 
understanding that our friends in the 
Philippines are seeking 100,000 tons of 
rice under the provisions of Public Law 
480. Since the Philippines may be con- 
sidered a part of the southeastern Asia 
markets, those of us who represent rice- 
growing areas will want to know for 
certain that the Department of State has 
no desire to withhold our rice from this 
market. 

We were pleased last week when the 
Council on Foreign and Economic Policy, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph 
C. Dodge, cleared the way for the nego- 
tiations with the Government of Japan 
to continue without opposition. We are 
just as eager that this council approve 
the policy of making our commodities 
under the provisions of Public Law 480 
available to all friendly nations any- 
where on the globe. 


srowers, cone 


rice must be greatly in- 


of 


A Toast to the South’s Gallant Ladies 


OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. FRANK E. 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Evening Star 
has published a very interesting and in- 
formative letter concerning the women 
of the Confederacy, which I believe will 
be of interest to all Members of Con- 
gress. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it as part of my remarks 

A TOAST TO THE SOUTH’s GALI 
To the E 

The Sunday Star 
tained an article, Women 
terest Congressman, by Isabelle She 
quoted Representative FRrRep $ IGEL, 
Iowa, as saying, ‘“‘There were me gr 


EXTENSION 


SMITH 


MISSI IPP 


ANT LADIES 
DITOR OF THE STAR: 

not so long 
of Civil War In- 
ton. It 
of 


avo ¢ 


Me 
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women during the Civil War, some wonder- 
ful women, especially on the Union side. 
¢ ¢ * Some of the southern women did very 
well, too. Betsy Sullivan and Mrs. Ella 
Trader were particularly outstanding. And 
there was Belle Boyd, who spied for the 
South 3ut in general the northern women 
did much more. The southerners were 
handicapped by a tradition of leisure. Their 
women were used to having servants do 
everything for them.” 

Since Representative SCHWENGEL 1s pur- 
suing intensive research on the rights of 
women and their achievements, I respect- 
fully submit the following facts relating to 
the achievements of the women of the South 
during the War Between the States: 

When Gen. Robert E. Lee paraded a bri- 
gade of South Carolina troops after the 
battle of Fredericksburg for the adjutant 
general of Richmond to see, practically all 
of them were barefooted, without overcoats, 
warm clothing, and, of course, inadequately 
fed. The adjutant general said to General 
Lee: “This is the most remarkable demon- 
stration of patriotism I have ever seen. How 
do you account for it?’’ General Lee said, 
“This is the influence of the Christian pa- 
triotic homes, Christian wives and mothers 
of these men.” 

William H. Seward, Federal Secretary of 
State, was asked, after visiting the Winches- 
ter region of northern Virginia, what he 
thought of Union sentiment there. “Well,” 
he replied, “all the men were gone to war, 
and all the women were she devils.” 

The war made soldiers out of the men and 
thereby it affected little less the lives of the 
women. The restricted confines of the home 
ever which southern women had tradition- 
ally presided in the past were by the war 
extended to the whole Confederacy, and 
women engaged in almost every activity 
which could aid in prosecuting the war. 
Their services were so useful and their sup- 
port was so powerful as to be recognized by 
their friends and enemies alike. The news- 
papers recounted women’s deeds, Congress 
and State legislatures passed resolutions of 
thanks and praise; and in 1863 H. W. R. 
Jackson wrote a book entitled “The South- 
ern Women of the Second American Revo- 
lution.” A southerner wrote in 1861 that 
never “in any age or country was there ever 
witnessed such an intense war spirit as 
that now prevailing among the women of 
the Confederate States.” A Federal soldier 
wrote in 1864: “The South stands today quite 
as much indebted for a successful prolonga- 
tion of this struggle to her women, as to 
her generals and soldiers in the field. Fully, 
fiercely, terribly, and malignantly have they 
entered into this conflict.” “It is the part 
that woman is acting in this great cause 
that fires the heart and nerves the arm of 
our soldiery,’”’ declared a Confederate captain. 

Some southern women acted as spies locally 
and over the entire Confederacy; among 
them were Ellie M.S. Poole, of West Virginia; 
Nora McCartney, of Missouri; Diana Smith, 
of Virginia; Anne and Julia Lomax, of Mary- 
land and Virginia; and Charlotte Moon, of 
Tennessee. 


The beautiful Mrs. Rose Greenhow, a Wash- 


ington lady of high social standing, sent 
much valuable information to the Confed- 
erate authorities. She was credited with 


sending to Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard informa- 
tion as to the route the Federals were fol- 
lowing, Which enabled him to win the battle 
of First Manassas. Mrs. Greenhow lost her 
life by drowning while carrying dispatches 
for President Jefferson Davis. 





3elle 


Boyd, another noted woman of the 
Confederacy, made her debut by killing a 
Federal soldier who entered the Boyd home 
in Martinsburg and mistreated her mother. 
She had an incredible career of spy service, 
arrests, imprisonments and sentences to be 
She obtained much valuable military 


shot. 
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information from Union officers which she 
transmitted to Gens. Stonewall Jackson and 
Turner Ashby. 

Southern women also achieved fame as 
nurses and in caring for Confederate 
wounded and their families. Mrs. J. Harnron 
3rown and Miss Matilda Saunders, of Balti- 
more, supplied Conferedate prisoners in Fort 
McHenry with food, medicines, clothing, and 
bedding. After the battle of Sharpsburg, 
Mrs. Brown with funds donated by Maryland 
sympathizers converted a large tannery in 
Frederick, Md., into a hospital and spent 
weeks in nursing and caring for hundreds of 
Conferedate wounded. 

Mrs. Saunders persuaded General Sheridan 
to agree to her plan to relieve the widespread 
suffering in the Shenandoah Valley. The 
Sisters of Charity of the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans rode in carts, farm wagons, on 
horseback and muleback to care for sick and 
wounded Confederate soldiers who fell on 
the battlefields along the Mississippi River. 

Sixteen-year-old Emma Sansom rode be- 
hind Gen. N. B. Forrest through gunfire to 
show him the ford in order that he might cap- 
ture the Federal forces of General Streight. 

A number of southern women disguised 
as men fought in Confederate regiments. 
During the first year Of the war the women 
practically took over the problem of clothing 
Confederate armies, and in the words of a 
contemporary, “Heaven only knows what the 
soldiers of the South would have done with- 
out the exertions of the women in their be- 
half.” 

Southern women engaged in smuggling 
supplies of medicine, drugs, and small ar- 
ticles hidden under their ample skirts. 

The women also provided wayside inns 
where forlorn and needy soldiers were given 
beds, food, hospital services, and entertain- 
ment. 

Tradition, history, poetry, and fiction ac- 
cord the southern woman beauty, grace, 
charm, delicacy of feeling. The way she 
rose to meet the emergency of the war proved 
her also strong, capable, intelligent, and 
self-reliant; only by the ignorant was she 
pictured as lazy, spoiled, and dependent on 
her black mammy. 

By the grace of God, the women of the 
South throughout 4 years of unparalleled 
hardship and suffering retained the dignity, 
the sweetness, the charm, and the gracious- 
ness that have made the daughters of the 
South world famous. 

We sincerely regret that Representative 
SCHWENGEL has drawn such an odious and 
historically inaccurate comparison of the 
women of the South with the women of the 
North during the War Between the States. 

WILLIAM M. BEarp, 
Past Commander in Chief, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, Westfield, 
N. J. 








Max Abelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter of com- 
mendation presented to Max Abelman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by the United States 
Navy, at a luncheon given in his honor 
in New York by the Bankers Club on 
April 19, 1955. The presentation was 
made by Rear Adm. H. Rusco Hillenkoet- 


April 27, 1955 
ter, commandant of the 71 
District. 

Mr. Morris Goldman, former ascic 
district attorney, of New York . 
the guests and Hon. Maximi] 
surrogate of Kings County, acted ag 
toastmaster and in behalf of Joe Wein. 
stein of May’s Department Store of 
Brooklyn, presented Mr. Abelman with 
a clock-radio and from Mr. Herman 
Kahn an attaché’s briefcase. Among 
those in attendance were Marvin Bergen 
secretary and counsel of New York, and 
Mortimer Ehrmann, news editor of the 
New York Mirror. 

I am also inserting three telegrams 
which Mr. Abelman ; 
luncheon. 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE COMMANDANT 
THIRD NAVAL D1 ICT 


rd Nava] 
tant 


We lcomed 
1AN Moss, 


received at the 


New York, N. a April 19, 1955, 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 
DeEaR Mr. ABELMAN: I should like to coms 
mend you for the services performed in cop. 


nection with personnel of the United St 
Navy during the many years that 
served in this area so meritorious] 
creditably. 

I know of no person who more thoroug 
deserves such a public expression th 
self. For practically 50 years y 
voted your energi and your time unstint. 
ingly for the development of your fellow men 
regardless of race or creed. 

It is a pleasure for me to present you with 
this letter of commendation because of your 
tireless efforts, the generosity of your heart, 
and the spirit of unfailing good will with 
which you served not only your community 
but the Navy. 


ates 
you have 
y and 60 





Please accept this expression of well- 
merited commendation, and pleass ke my 


most sincere hope that you will be granted 
a long and blessed life for the welfare of 
yourself, your family, and all of those in 
whom you are interested. 
With very cordial good wishes 
Sincerely, 





believe me, 


R. H. HILLENKOETTER 
Rear Admiral, United State Navy: 
Commandant, Third Naval District. 


a 


APRIL 19, 195 
MAx ABELMAN, 
New York, N. Y.: 
Congratulations and best wishe 


upon re- 





ceipt of this much-deserved award. Deeply 
regret that an important meeting of the 
city council prevents me from being with 
you on this great occasion. 

ABE RK 


Apri 19, 1959. 
EMANUEL GOLDMAN, 
New York: 

Regret inability to personally attend and 
participate in well-deserved tribute my 
dear friend Max Abelman. Please extend my 
congratulations and best wishes to him and 
all assembled. 


Judge GrorcE J. Bripock. 


BRooKLYN, N. Y., April 19, 1959. 
Rear Adm. R. H. HILLENKOETTER. 
Commandant, Third Naval District, : 
New York: 
Delighted to learn that you are honorng 
our distinguished fellow citizen, Max Abel- 
man, with a citation for meritorious service 
There is no one who has rendered more pa 
triotic and devoted service to his county, 
State, and borough than he. Sorry I cannot 
be with you. 
Cordially, 
NamMmM LOCSERS 
BENJAMIN H. NAMM. 





“ 





Our Common Mission, by James A. Farley 





TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
dnesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. Speaker, under leave 
remarks in the Recorp, 
» the following address by Hon. 
Farley at a luncheon meeting 
npire Club of Canada, Inc., at 
Canada, on April 21, 1955, at 
Farley, in his usual excellent 
urther performs his unofficial 
ir ambassador of good will to 
ly neighbor to the north, the 
Dominion of Canada: 
COMMON MISSION 


KEOGH. 


1 not be told that it is a privilege 
address this 
The roster of its members and 

and the importance of its 
gh the years, 
ss Of this continent. 


our two countries in today’s 
and schol: 
throughot 
I can only con- 
itions of a 
| d the paths of practical poli- 
ll more practical 
that politicians and business- 

tudents can make 
the chief problem of our time. 
his is the best possible place to 
contribution. 











business. 


a contri- 


Throughout 


lave more nearly achieved civilized 
il relations than have the United 
If everywhere in 
tions between peoples and govern- 
carried on as they are between 
ind Government 
and Government 
world’s pressing dangers would 


the German 
circulated a piece of propaganda 
Germans 
war on Poland to 
So they printed 
the Canadian-American boundary. 
ed to Canada a V-shaped wedge, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and part 
ts from the rest of the United 
giving Canada the port of Bos- 
not, the German 
necessarily cause war 
untries? 
There is a C: 
uth between Lake Huron and Lake 
separates New York 


Danzig corridor. 


Govern- 
between 
propaganda 


n and American trains go across it 
night, our common commerce moves 
hortest line without interruption. 
er wedge separates Alaska from 

America but the Alcan 
it for the mutual pleasure and profit 
Our peoples, and our Gov- 
are far too wise to le 


Highway 






Appendix 


friendship or their business be interrupted 
by the border accidents of ancient history 

We share a common resource—the electric 
power of the magnificent spillway of the St. 
Lawrence River. We have borne together 
the costs and the expenses of developing that 
splendid gift of nature according to a com- 
mon plan. There are many other illustra- 
tions It is not too much to say that our 
two nations have attained the highest level 
of foreign relations known to civilization. 

One other factor makes it, I think, not 
presumptuous for me to claim that we have 
a common mission Both our countries are 
the product of religion and education far 
more than they are of politics or war. The 
United States, like Canada, owes its frame- 
work chiefly to great Christian movements 
which have given form to its institutions 
Canada, like the United States, owes an 
enormous debt to its universities and col- 
leges, founded in hope and now grown great. 
One cannot think of Canada without think- 
ing at once of your own University of To- 
ronto, of Queens, the University of Montreal 
and McGill, just as one cannot think of th 
United States without thinking also of Har- 
vard, of the University of Notre Dame, and 
of the University of California, and of num- 
berless great and small colleges in between. 
In both our nations, pioneers built churches 
and schools. Now, in their maturity, both 
give us the strong red blood which is the life 
of great democracies. 

So we have a common understanding of 
each other, and from that comes a common 
mission in world affairs. 

I for one am not as happy about the state 
of world affairs as some who today are writ- 
ing and speaking about them. Our free 
world is under pressure. “In the next few 
years, it is quite likely to be tested as never 
before. In Europe there is, for the moment 
at least, an alliance which may serve to hold 
the Communist powers at bay. But in Asia 
we have not peace but an armistice resulting 
from the bloody stalemate of the Korean 
war and a French defeat in Viet Nam. Both 
in Indonesia and in Indochina, I am afraid 
we are slowly losing another major area to 
Moscow's Chinese partner. . Still more dis- 
turbing, the Colombo powers with Commu- 
nist China as the driving force, are holding 
a conference of some 30 Asiatic and African 
nations. The Chinese Communists, of 
course, paraphrase it as a league of peace. 
What they mean to do is to create a pro- 
Communist alliance of all the nonwhite 
races against the white races. Their propa- 
randa agents are entirely frank about this. 
They are frank, too, in insisting that tl 
consider the United States as an enemy. 
Perhaps you will not disagree if, as an Amer- 
ican, I think that an enemy of the United 
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s is ne irily an enemy of Canada 
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just as we consider an enemy of yours to be 
an enemy he United States. 

And yet I am sure our two countries will 
come through the crisis years ahead in quiet, 
but unquestionable triumph We shall, I 
think, make it clear to the world that crea- 
tive communities of freemen mi: stronger 
nations and give more to their own people, 
and to all other peoples, than any other form 
of organization man has yet devised. We 
shall not do this by boasting about it, though 
the boasts are true. We shall not do it by 
threat to use atomic or other force, though 
we do have that force. We shall not do it 
by new and re scientifi di yverie 
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is the development of free men In a system 
by which they work together. Each people 
has its own wisdom about its own affairs. 
Probably even the most backward people can 
teach u ymmething. Their ways are not our 
way But we will be well advised to work 





with them within the forms which they 
themst kK and understand. 

In thu for a peace which shall 
be real a double-talk mockery, both 
of mu 1 isingly work together and 
v 1 other nations. Canada was among the 
fir signers of the “declaration by United 
Nation on January 1, 1942, which fore- 
shadowed the United Nations organization 
of tod Sometimes we falter in using that 
great organization well, but it remains the 
frame of our hope of the world to be, a world 
of pea under law, guaranteeing freedcm 
from fear to the world 

Combined, our two countries constitute in 
present fact the largest and strongest single 
re¢ i up in the free world. There are 
othe like it, notably the British family of 
ni , whether called empire or common- 
wealth, and the Atlantic group we call 
NATO. In building these as we have, we 
cannot forget that at long last statesman- 
ship must bring them all into harmony. 
This is not theory. In Montreal are the 


headquarters of the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, a United Nations agency. 


Because of it a Canadian pilot leaving To- 
ronto Knows he will find the same signals, 
the same language, the same rules for land- 
ing or leaving in Paris or Bombay or Manila 
that he has in his home airport. This is a 
measure of real, tangible peace. The time 
must come when the major human necessi- 
ties are dealt with is as commonsense co- 


operation as has been worked out in the air. 
Our pur] must be to work toward this 


se 


foal of world peace and world civilization 
without war. We know, of course, that this 
is not wholly our choice. 

Such information as we have indicates 
that the Communist government in China 
is giving considerable thought to starting a 
war this year for the purpose of seizing For- 
mosa. The American Government has made 
it clear that the United States will resist if 
this happens. In my Judgment, the United 
States Government can do nothing else. 
Failure to resist am armed attack on For- 
mosa would merely mean a Communist con- 
quest there, and within a few months we 
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should have to fight Even 


se. 


in this grime picture there is still a respecta- 
ble possibility of limiting the war so that 
it does not become general. Modern war is 


so horrible and its results so unpredictable 
that I do not think sane group can adopt 


any 





war as a policy as did Hitler in 1939. Yet, 
in any event, between us we must maintain 
such strength that no one will dare chal- 
lenge with force, or assume that counter- 
force does not exist. No one can guarantee 
success in the field of foreign relations, but 


we shall try 


y for peace and keep on trying 
and Ido not 


despair of success. In this task, 


as an old politician, let me suggest that the 
men running foreign affairs—the men in 


our State Department and your Department 


of External Affairs—need all the help and 
support you and I can give them, whether 
we are of their political faith or not. They 


are working amid tremendous hazards and 
their burden is greater than any in recorded 
history. : 

Are we starry-eyed in 


K Of bringin: 


thinking that the 
Vast ta: y a reasonable measure 
peace to the world may be accomplished 
in the coming generation? Perhaps, but the 

ple of Canada makes me believe it can 
be done. Your count was born of diverse 
races with different lan History in- 
sisted they were sworn enemies, and you re- 
fused to accept that decree. You had to 
build a nation out of different civilizations, 
customs, and religions. Beyond possible ex- 
pectation, you nobly accomplished that task. 


Minister, 


In my own time your great 











fuages. 


Prime 


MacKenzie King, a Scot, steadily worked with 
Canadians of French ancestry, religion, and 
custom. I have no doubt that his brilliant 
successor, Prime Minister St. Laurent, of 
French ancestry, no less carefully works with 
his countrymen of English stock. With pa- 
tience, tolerance, and commonsense, you 
made a union when elsewhere in the world 
race rivalries, disorder, and hatred were the 
order of the day. In my own country Irish 
and English, Italians, Germans, Jews, and 
Negroes have steadily moved toward union so 


that today Americans, the most composite 
population tn the world, are also the most 
unified. We have done in North America 


what has not been achieved in any other part 
of the world. 

In virtue « 
and America can ¢ 
must assume the 


f these achievements, Canada 
laim the privileges, as they 
burdens of a common mis- 
sion. We must enter upon it without supe- 
riority. And, with faith, we can justifiably 
draw assurance and strength from areness 
of solid results already attained. “To each 
and all our equal lamp at peril of the sea,” 
wrote Kipling of the En istwise lights. 
No less great is the guiding fire of the fellow- 
ship two great dangerous 
but splendid time. 
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On the Anniversary of Israel’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, April 27, the anniversary of inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel, it is 
fitting that we, as Americans, pay tribute 
to a courageous people who have added 
so much to the culture of our United 
States of America. 

Since World War I, America has been 
lending wholehearted support to the 
aspirations of the people of the Middle 
East in their struggle for independence. 
The knowledge that the Jewish people 
were the victims of mass annihilation 
and suffering by anti-Semitic people 
compelled a response from the American 
people whose basic philosophy is founded 
in the principle of man’s right to life and 
liberty. It was approximately in the 
year 1933 that Adolf Hitler began his 
reign of terror against the German and 
Austrian Jews and later traveled on to 
other European countries spreading de- 
struction. More than 6 million Jews 
were murdered in his so-called revenge 
on Jewry. 

The path to independence was not 
smooth and easy but filled with many 
obstacles. Through the untiring efforts 
of the Jewish people and their many 
friends and allies, this independence was 
finally achieved on April 27, 1948. In the 
creation of a Jewish state, a national 
homeland, refugees were given a chance 
of survival. Refuge, livelihood, and free- 
dom from persecution were offered them. 
The state became to the Jewish people, 
the modern day fulfillment of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, “Behold, I will take the chil- 
dren of Israel] from among the heathen, 
wither they be gone, and will gather 
them into their own land.” 
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Statement by Senator Lehman Before Sep. 
ate Subcommittee on Labor in Connec. 


tion With Proposed Amendment of Fz; 


Labor Standards Act 
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EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE! 
Thursday, April 28, 19 
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Act. 
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I ask unanimous consent 
the text of my statement printe 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, t 
ment was ordered to be print 
REcorD, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR HERBERT 
BEFORE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
SUPPORT OF S. 662 AMENDING T! 
BOR STANDARDS ACT 
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+. President, I remember the arguments 
gigs made against the first minimum 
back in the thirties. These same 
ts were heard again every time pro- 
e under consideration by the Con- 
ise the minimum wage, or to ex- 
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was heard, in the first place, that 
ishment of the minimum wage 
ed regimentation, and worse: That 
rive many, if not most, of the busi- 
america into bankruptcy, that it 
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, nd ‘in 6 years ago. They are without 
: . s today. 
: Os erally conceded today—at least 


ficial of any party would, I think, 
ny it—that a Fair Labor Standards 
“sound and essential part of our 
structure. It is a necessary safe- 
r the bottom ranks of the Nation's 
is, of course, the question of what 
r In my 
mnent, the figures that have been writ- 
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f 75 cents an hour was too low when 
approved in 1949. It is, of course, 
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hes been a severe inflation. It has been 
especially marked in the years since 1949, 
43 a result of price increases brought on by 


in Korea. 
rhe minimum wage has not risen since 

1949 and the minimum wage in 1949 was 

already set too low. 

I now more than 5 years since the time 
49 amendments to the Wages and Hours 
into effect. During these 5 years, 
income has increased from $218.9 

n to more than $303 billion—an in- 
f over 38 percent. In these 5 years, 

sross national product expanded from 

lion to more than $362 billion—or 
37 percent. Finally, corporation 
ifter taxes increased from $16.1 bil- 
n to $18.8 billion at the end of 1954—or 

16.8 percent. 

Most of this expansion took place between 

1953. The expansion of our econ- 

has proceeded at a slower pace during 

the last 2 years. If we are to have a dy- 

and expanding economy to keep pace 

with our expanding population, the rate of 

expansion must be greater than it has been 
in the last 214 years. 

[he passage of the Minimum Wage Bill 
e introduced—increasing the minimum 
to $1.25 per hour and expanding the 
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a backward-looking view of our economy. 
Ninty cents an hour might have been a fair 
figure in 1949. It is not a fair figure in 1955. 
Productivity has increased. There is unem- 
ployment as a result of automation and as 
@ result of industries moving to low-wage 
areas. The increase of the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour would help meet the con- 
sequences of these developments. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to 
prove that $1.25 an hour is a reasonable 
figure. I think it is up to the opponents of 
this measure to prove their case. Certainly 
the inflation has been no less than the 
amount of increase proposed in the mini- 
mum wage. And when we take into con- 
sideration that the minimum wage set in 
1949 was already too low, we can easily see 
that a minimum wage of $1.25 would not 
be excessive. 

In speaking of the desirability of increas- 
ing the minimum wage, I do not want to 
neglect those provisions of the pending bill 
providing for increased coverage. They are 
equally as important as the increase to $1.25 
an hour. Too many of our workers are out- 
side the protection of the Minimum Wage 
Law. I see no reason for many of the ex- 
emptions now in the law. 

Of course, it should be borne in mind that 
in the last 3 years much damage has been 
done to the Fair Labor Standards Act by 
faulty administration. The law has not 
been policed as well as it should have been. 
Enforcement has been weak and tragically 
inadequate. I hope that these aspects of the 
situation will be remedied. 

One of the most desirable effects of the 
bill I am proposing would be to establish 
a more uniform floor under the wage struc- 
ture of the entire country. It is regrettable 
that there should be a lower standard in 
some parts of our country than is the case 
in others. 

In this connection, it is paradoxical that 
so many Americans who have recently 
learned that what occurs 5,000 miles distant 
can affect the lives of every American, have 
not yet seen that what depresses the econ- 
omy of one section of this country injures 
the economy of the entire country. 


We all take pride today in stating and 
restating the lesson we have learned after 
two great wars—that we live in an inter- 


dependent world. When will it be said that 
all of us realize that we live in an inter- 
dependent Nation, and accept fully all the 
ramifications of that axiom? 

One of the most potent arguments for a 
$1.25 minimum wage is in the finding and 
declaration of policy of the present law. This 
states that substandard labor conditions con- 
stitute “an unfair method of competition in 
commerce,” and cause “commerce and the 
channels and instrumentalities of commerce 
to be used to spread and perpetuate such 
labor conditions among the workers of the 
several States.” 

I need not reiterate to members of this 
subcommittee the problems of the runaway 
plants and industries which have been a 
cause of so much economic and human dis- 
tress in many areas of the country, including 
my Own, during the past few years. I do 
wish to emphasize, however, that these 
plants and industries have not only injured 
the economic well-being of workers and com- 
munities in the areas they have left. They 
are also an economic drag on the peoples 
and communities in the areas into which 
they have fied in their search for cheaper 
labor and substandard working conditions. 

I have heard it said, even in these sub- 
committee hearings, that the administra- 
tion’s 90-cents-an-hour recommendation and 
its timid excursion into the field of expanded 
coverage does not really represent its desires, 
but is dictated by political considerations 
and the need for passage of some legislation, 
however meaningless, in this area. If such 
is the case, this represents one of the greatest 
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abdications of leadership on an issue affect- 
ing the health and welfare of the American 
people that has ever come to my attention. 

Congress, I am convinced, if given the 
proper leadership, would approve a bill rais- 
ing the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
increasing coverage. 

I hope, therefore, that this subcommittee, 
realizing the seriousness of the legislation 
before it and the overriding need for prompt 
action in this field, will report to the full 
committee a bill to raise the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour and to increase 


coverage, 
substantially as outlined in S. 662. - 





Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding a state- 
ment by Mr. George W. Ball, in which he 
answered some of the allegations and 
charges made against him before the 
Committee on Finance in the hearings 
on H. R. 1, extending the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

I was much disturbed to learn that in the 
hearings of the Senate Finance Committee, 
a statement was placed in the record near 
the conclusion of the hearings that severe- 
ly attacks the character and motives of cer- 
tain m-mbers of the committee for a 
tional trade policy. 


na- 


It has been reported that this material, 
on the basis that it is a part of the Senate 
hearings, is being circulated. Since it 
tains many misstatements of facts, 
does, personal attacks as “Foreign Agents” 
on many fine Americans, I feel that the 
Senate should be advised as to the truth in 
this matter. 

Further, I feel that in sponsoring or on- 
posing legislation, Americans, of whatever 
political faith they may be, shouid be al- 
lowed to urge the legislation without having 
their patriotism questioned or being 
cused of representing foreign governments. 

Certainly the Senate, in the consideration 
H. R. 1, which extends this basic trade policy 
of this country under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, should not have 
its attention distracted by such personal at- 
tacks in the form of statements placed in 
committee hearings. Because of the lateness 
of this insertion in the record, I feel that a 
Clarifying statement is not only fair but 
necessary. 

We should debate and even perhaps disa- 
gree on issues such as H. R. 1 as Americans 
and any attempt to allege or insinuate that 
foreign influence motivates legislation is not 
in the interest of sound consideration of 
important legislation. I shall perhaps differ 
radically from some of those on the commit- 
tee for a national trade policy on some of 
the provisions of the act, but I certainly 
respect their rights to speak as Americans, 
in this case. Too often in recent years major 
debates have been thrown off the track by 
alleging that certain proponents or oppon- 
ents of legislation were Communists or 
scoundrels or both. Such interjection of 
bitterness—or foreign intrigue and smears 


con- 
Innuen- 


ac- 
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m represented foreign 
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that my fi 
clients. 

“The facts 

“On 
from Mr. Ha: 
board of direct 
ing me toad 
a group of pron businessmen 
to discuss the proposed Citi- 
zens Committee fi t velopment of In- 
ternational E 

“Present t i besides 
were Mr. John sloy, chairm< 
Chase Nation Mr. Joseph P. Spang, 
Jr., president the Gillette Co.; Mr. Ralph I, 
Straus, a direct R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.; 
and Mr. Stewart Li } president, 
Stewart F. Louc ladelphia. I 
had not previou these gentle- 
men except Mr i Mr. Straus. I 
had been invited to the meeting because of 
my Known inte: rade licy. I was 
asked to expre iews \ regard to the 
form of organization of ! ee and the 
kind of program it should undertake. 

“After this meeting I was advised 
Mr. John S. Coleman h accepted the in- 
vitation of Mr. Bullis undertake to or- 
ganize such a co! Mr. Coleman is 
president of the Burroughs Corp. and Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. He was at that time also president of 
the board of commerce of Detroit. 

“In August 1953 my firm was asked 
by Mr. Coleman to a 1 of the or- 
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I make it emphati 
neither my firm nor I 
any member or associate 
ever contributed one cent to 
for a national trade policy. 
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contribution ever been made by 
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he period that I served 
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never to accept a contribution 


rom any foreign 
recall, for example, that 
committee was formed it 
tion offered by a Canadian 
I am no longer a director or 
committee I cannot p 
I should be amazed 
change in this established c 
“The relations of my 1 
committee were on a profe 
only did my firm make no 
tion to the committee, it 
committee fees amountin 
the work it performed as 
The implication in Mr. Burr’: 
the services which my firm 
for the committee for a n 
icy were compensated for 
my firm may have 
formed on behalf of foreig 
entirely unrelated to U ( 
policy—is both absurd and in 
“Mr. Burr attempts to make 
out of the fact that in the e 
1953, my firm had represe1 
zuelan chambers of commer 
private firms doing busines: 
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“My firm ceased active work 
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client under the Foreign Agents 
n Act. That was 6 weeks prior to 
rporation of the Committee for a 
Trade Policy. 
the Committee for a National 
vy was established, I informed the 
these facts. I informed them 
my firm was then acting, and had 
everal years, as legal adviser to 
neies of the French Government. 
nake it entirely clear, however, 
rm has at no time undertaken or 
t directly or indirectly, on behalf 
French Government or any other for- 
rnment, to influence the United 
Congress with respect to legislation 
n with international trade, com- 
olicy, or any other matter. To the 
1t our services for the French Gov- 
e t may have involved attention to 
policy, 








ial trade or commercial 
rvices have been confined to the 
nal lawyer’s function of interpreting 
r regulations. 

Knowing my interest in the subject of 
trade policy which had long preceded any 
nal representation in this field, the 
of the committee were of the opin- 
n tl in view of all the circumstances, 
no fairminded person would misinterpret my 
; al activities in such a way as to 
embarrassment to the committee 








cause any 
or its work. 

“In October 1954, I submitted my resigna- 
tlon as a director and Officer of the com- 


for a national trade policy, as well as 
gnation of my firm as the commit- 
eral counsel. I did this entirely on 


mittee 


the re 
tee gel 


my own initiative, without any suggestion 
1 any Officer, director, or member of the 


‘ r 








committee. I explained to the directors of 
the committee that my firm was considering 
a proposal to represent certain clients in con- 
nection with a matter bordering on trade 


cy (not covered by the provisions of H. R. 
any proposed amendments thereto), and 
that I wished to avoid any possibility of 
embarrassment to the committee because of 
cent or deliberate misinterpretation in 
connection with this representation. My 

nation was accepted by the directors of 





the committee at their annual meeting on 
November 2, 1954. This was more than 2 
months prior to the introduction of H. R. 1, 
and neither my firm nor I has represented 
any clients in support of H. R. 1.” 

In view of Mr. Ball’s statement—and I have 


confidence in what he says—I think we 
ud return the argument on this impor- 
tant plece of legislation to the merits. I 
fee] we have @ serious task confronting us 
to chart the course of this country in its 
mmercial dealings with the rest of the 
world. To perform that task properly will 
take all the sober and informed attention 
which we can muster. We shali not succeed 
we are deflected by unfounded attacks or 
insinuations on character and motives. 








Editorial Tribute to Former President 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


liON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 


qT 


week, on the 10th anniversary of Harry 
Truman’s ascendancy to the Presi- 
cency of the United States, a most elo- 
quent and eminently deserved editorial 
tioute was paid to him by Arthur V. 


c 
© 
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Burrowes, the distinguished editor of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the appendix of the Recorp this tribute 
to Harry S. Truman, President, states- 
man, first citizen of Missouri, and, in 
the words of the editorial: 

A human being, a man who walked and 


talked with kings, yet never lost the common 
touch. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Personal prejudices: Ten years ago this 
morning he awakened President of the 


United States. The first citizen of Missouri— 
he was this State's first Vice President—now 
by the tread of the dark angel with the 
beckoning hand, was President of these 
United States. That man is Harry S. Tru- 
man, of Independence, Mo., 1 of our 2 living 
former Presidents. 

Vice Presidents are traditionally doomed 
to oblivion. When Harry Truman was born 
one certain William A. Wheeler was Vice 
President. Who today ever heard of him? 
Outside history teachers and _ statistical- 
minded newspapermen? In Harry Truman's 
childhood there were Vice Presidents Thomas 
Hendricks and Levi P. Morton. Who were 
they? Where did they go? He came of ma- 
jority when Garrett A. Hobart was Vice Pres- 
ident. He#was a captain of artillery in France 
when Tom Marshall was Vice President and 
he was a hard-working, rigidly, sternly honest 
county judge down on the Kaw when 
Charles Dawes was Vice President. 

Now overnight, the humble Missourian had 
become President. He was to suffer the 
abuse and the canting criticism that has 
been the fate of every President who ever 
was aggressive. History discloses how rabid 
critics of the great Washington printed their 
spleen. How exulting when the father of his 
country declined to run for a third term. No 
President suffered more personal cruelties 
than did Abraham Lincoln. He was cursed, 
North and South, all through his dreary 
years in the White House. 

It is this writer's belief that the shadow 
of Harry S. Truman has lengthened with the 
years. That is rarely true of former Presi- 
dents, especially in their own lifetimes. He 
who would damn Mr. Truman to the classi- 
fication of the Pierce, Polk, Hayes, McKinley, 
and Taft regimes, does not follow history. 
History, we believe, will deal kindlier with 
Mr. Truman than have his contemporaries. 
And we are not ashamed to strike our breast 
and whisper “Mea Culpa.” 

On the subject where President Truman 
was most harshly criticized by the press of 
America this editor is proud to stand with 
him. That was over Dean Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State. There, too, is a man with 
whom history will deal more kindly than 
have his contemporaries. For the Truman 
Doctrine and for the Marshall plan we have 
deep respect. They may have kept the world 
from going more Communist than it has. In 
the light of all we Knew then, and possibly 
know now, the grave decision of the atomic 
bomb on those Japanese cities was justified. 

Comparisons are odious, and we shall make 
no hysterical remarks about Mr. Truman be- 
ing one of our greatest Presidents. We will 
say this. No President faced a more cata- 
clysmic world. No President assumed office 
with graver problems of wierd potentialities, 
not even George Washington taking over an 
infant Republic after the feeble Articles of 
Confederation. Not even Abraham Lincoln, 
inheriting a secession because of a fiabby and 
vacillating James Buchanan. F. D. R.’s be- 
quest was not wholly blessed. 

No President revered the Constitution and 
the American way more than does President 
Truman. President Lincoln arbitrarily evad- 
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ed the right of appeal to habeas corpus 
President Theodore Roosevelt was 


grossly 
high-handed in the manner in which he 
acquired the site of the Panama Canal. 


President Franklin D. Rooseve.t flouted the 
Constitution when he gave destroyers to be- 
seiged Britain. True, all three held that the 
end justified the means. Mr. Truman accom- 
plished his ends within the law and the Con- 
stitution. 

It seems to us as that distant dav ap- 

roaches when the bearded man will put the 
life of Harry S. Truman in history's scroll, 
for this, will he stand out: A human being, 


& man who walked and talked with kings, yet 
never lost the common touch. That and his 
genuine American devotion to that beloved 


wife and sweet daughter, Miss Margaret. Of 
all the Presidential biographies of Presidents 
we have read, we hail the man from Inde- 


pendence as our No. 1 President. Oh, we ail 
love our wives and children. We think we do. 
Of our Presidents, some were more tender 


than others. For instance, William McKinley, 
whose wife was an invalid, or Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose loving lines to his wife makes the 
letters to his children sparkle like cham- 
pagne. 

Yet it seems to this editor, that of this 
man who 10 years this morn awakened a 
President, the true history cannot be written 
by him or by his Secretaries of State. They 
can be written only by someone who has 
sensed his devotion, yea, almost adoration, 
for the two women who make up his life. In 
these two gentle souls, ah, there lies the 
real story of the life and times of Harry S. 
Truman. Therein lies the explanation of 
greatness of the man with the lengthening 
shadow. In these days of wife-beating hus- 
bands, cruel fathers, those twin curses, abuse 
of liquor and immorality, shattered homes, 
the life of Citizen Truman of Independence 
shines. Its rays are like the morning sun on 
that towering Liberty Memorial across from 
Union Station, Kansas City, Mo., or that al- 
most rustic sward in front of the tiny Mis- 
souri Pacific depot in Independence. 








Soviet Reaction to the Programs of the 
Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article entitled ‘“‘Reds’ Angry Blasts 
at Voice Delight Washington,” published 
in the New York World Telegram and 
Sun of March 19, 1955. This article 
deals with the Voice of America, and the 
anger with which Russia is rec eiving 
our broadcasts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REps’ ANGRY BLASTS AT VoIce DELIGHT WASH- 
INGTON—POWERFUL STATIONS PIERCE IRON 
AND BAMBOO CURTAINS—PROTESTS SHOW 
BROADCASTS ARE REACHING BIG AUDIENCE 

(By Roger Stuart) 
WASHINGTON, March 19.—The roll of dise 
satisfied listeners is growing at the Voice 
of America headquaters here—and Officials 


are pleased as can be. 

Unlike most radio stations, Uncle Sam's 
around-the-clock news dispatching organiza- 
tion considers it a high ¢ I 
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its programs are attacked—if the attacks 
come from Communist officials behind the 
Iron Curtain. Such blasts, it’s felt, provide 
an indication of the effectiveness of the 
broadcasts. 

Every once in a while nowadays the Soviet 
powers that be get so burned up at what 
VOA is telling the Russian people that they 
order a fresh denunciation of Uncle Sam's 
news output to appear in one of their official 
organs or broadcast on the air. That means 
our programs are-getting through. 

DOLLAR BROADCASTERS 


So, too, when Rumania’s Soviet dominated 
Premier, Gheorghe Georghiu-Dej, recently 
told his country’s Grand National Assembly 
how little he thought of the Voice of Amer- 
ica it was good news indeed to Theodore C, 
Striebert, Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency (of which VOA is a part), 
and his hard-working associates. 

The Rumanian Premier’s speech denounced 
the dollar broadcasters of the Voice of 
America and described their output as a 
wave of dirty calumnies and lies. The 
diatribe was prompted by a series of broad- 
casts to the Rumanian people, pointing out 
specific instances when the Communist gov- 
ernment had broken its word and made life 
more difficult for them. ~ 

VOA, which moved its studios from New 
York to Washington a few months back— 
without skipping a single portion of its 24- 
hours-a-day broadcast schedule of more than 
75 separate programs in 38 languages—now 
has a potential audience in excess of 400 
million throughout the world. 

IMPORTANT ADJUNCT 


This gigantic network is an important ad- 
junct to Uncle Sam's many-sided effort to 
carry the truth to every part of the globe. 
And because radio is the only method of 
communicating with people behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, more than three- 
quarters of the total program effort is di- 
rected to Eastern Europe and Communist 
China 

In its 9-year history, the Voice has come 
through some trying times. There was one 
period when Congressmen and _ editorial 
writers alike scoffed at its “silly” programs, 
complaining that much of their content was 
ridiculous guff which failed to accomplish 
more than to make the United States a 
laughing-stock for the limited number of 
foreigners who bothered to tune in. 

Then, a little later, along came Sen. JOSEPH 
R. McCartHy (R., Wis.) with his charges 
that the whole United States Information 
Agency was improperly managed, that its 
overseas libraries contained pro-Communist 
publications, that it was a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 


WHITE HOUSE SUPPORT 


Things are different now. For one thing, 
USIA has been dissociated from the State 
Department, except that its policy still is 
dictated there. Otherwise, it’s an indepen- 
dent, self-operating agency, headed by an 
energetic former radio executive, Mr. Strie- 
bert, who not only has vigorous White House 
support but who also is a member of the 
Operations Coordinating Board, an action 
unit of the National Security Council. 

Approximately 1,600 persons are employed 
by the Voice—which is the radio (and, to a 
limited extent, television) arm of the far- 
flung USIA. The latter altogether has 9,500 
employees. More than 850 of VOA's 1,600 
work in the new Washington headquarters. 
The remainder, including 525 foreign na- 
tionals, are employed overseas. 

Voice officials say the move from New York 
which was completed last November on or- 
ders from Congress, has resulted in im- 
proved integration within the agency and 
closer liaison with other Government De- 
partments, notably the Department of State. 


BIG BUILDING JOB 


The move necessitated construction of 14 
studios, 10 recording rooms with equipment 
to make 40 discs or tapes simultaneously, 
10 tape-editing booths, a recording control 
center and the master control room, along 
with editorial offices, music and transcrip- 
tion libraries, and other offices, all located 
in the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. 

More than a half million electrical con- 
nections and nearly 100 miles of cable are 
involved in the highly complex electronic 
equipment required. 

At this moment, preparations are being 
made for the installation, within another 
month or so, of a huge control console, which 
will be capable of selecting program material 
from any of 100 sources and handling 26 
separate programs simultaneously. Until 
this is completed, VOA will continue to feed 
its programs to the old board in New York 
and from there via telephone lines to 30 
shortwave transmitters in the United States. 

SEVENTY-EIGHT TRANSMITTERS 


A network of 78 transmitters, including 
the 30 shortwave domestic stations operated 
for the Voice by private broadcasting com- 
panies, currently are in use in beaming the 
programs of news and comment to the world- 
wide audience. 

Government-owned relay stations are lo- 
cated in Salonika, Tangier, Ceylon, Honolu- 
lu, Munich, the Philippines, and Okinawa. 
The last three, each with million-watt trans- 
mitters, are the world’s mest powerful 
known broadcasting facilities. 

Then there’s a floating broadcasting sta- 
tion designed to give VOA more mobility and 
at the same time to combat Soviet jamming. 
This is located on the U. S. Coast Guard cut- 
ter Courier, lately stationed off Rhodes. 

FACILITIES LEASED 


Relay facilities likewise are leased from 
the British Broadcasting Corp. in England, 
while still other relays or rebroadcasts are 
made through arrangement with local broad- 
casters in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Trieste, Greece, Belgian Congo, 
Vietnam, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Formosa, and Latin America. 

But equipment is only equipment, after 
all. What will make or break the Voice is its 
talent—the men and women who write and 
direct the programs, who do the broadcast- 
ing, who cut the records and turn the 
switches. Where do they come from, these 
individuals of varied gifts who devote their 
energies to this vast effort to combat Com- 
munist lies with the truth? 

The answer literally is: Everywhere. 

There’s pretty Mrs. Libussa Kopfstein- 
Penk, for example. A former actress, she is 
an announcer and translator who works on 
programs beamed to Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia. When she speaks into the 
microphone, it’s as though the Czechs were 
hearing one of their own countrywomen. 
For that is exactly what she is—or was be- 
fore she escaped from Prague with her 
husband and little boy after the Com- 
munist regime took over. 

“When I acted in Pirandello’s play, Laz- 
arus, on the stage of the National Theater 
in Prague in the autumn of 1947,” she says, 
“I did not suspect that my next role would 
be announcing for the Voice of America in 
the United States.” 

Her son, Charles, was 3 when Mrs. Kopf- 
stein-Penk and her husband made their first 
attempt to leave Czechoslovakia. Heading 
for the western border, they spent 3 days in 
hiding, only to be returned to Prague as a 
result of unexpected Communist inspection 
at the frontier. 

“The second time,” she says, “we tried 
to get to the United States Zone of Germany 
through the Soviet Zone, but for a second 
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time were returned because of 
child. On the third try, we suc 
via an airliner, landed in Switzerja 
It was in 1952 that they arriyeq 
United States, by way of Austra); 
“ALL I HOPED FOR” 


“It’s hard to say who of us e 
country most,” says Mrs. Kopf 
“Possibly it is my son, Charles 
America and my work are all th 
have hoped for.” 

Then there’s an enthusiastic, q 
young man who produces, direct 
participates in programs intended ¢ 
ish audiences. His name is Irf 
A native of Turkey, he landed 
setup in a roundabout way, whi 
beginning when he left Istanbul 
cycle in August 1949. 

At that time, he was a corresp 
the Turkish daily newspaper, Vat 
ing his motorcycle through ran 
ghanistan, Pakistan, India, Burn 
Thailand—as he recalls, ‘over 
roads’’"—he traveled a distance 
miles, writing articles about hi 
ences. 

Leaving Thailand by ship for Sout} 
he remained there briefly, finally 
the United States in the late 
1950. 

He still possessed his motorcycle 
arrived in New York, but the job 
respondent had come to an end 
found a job in a steel factory, as: 
self the task of learning English 
a while became a captain in a New 
taurant. 

Later that year, he began working 
Turkish Service of the VOA, 
been at it ever since. 

So it goes. You'll find writers, ann 
and directors from Indochina, from Bu 
from a wide variety of countries. A } 
find American technicians, like Eliz 
Crandall, who gave up a musical 
World War II to do something for th 
effort. That meant learning how to 
studio engineer and recording tech: 
for the OWI and later for the Voice, ¥ 
she’s still happily at work. 

MODEST SALARIES 

“There’s a great similarity between 
business and radio,’’ says Miss Cra 
She ought to know. She was under « 
to the Shuberts for 6 years and appear¢ 
several seasons with the St. Louis Oper 
as @ mezzo soprano. 

The salaries paid these artists 
nicians are modest, but their 
the VOA brings them great satisfact 
ticularly when word reaches them fr 
teners in far-off lands—bits of 
like that volunteered by a Bulgarian 
who declared: 


“Voice of America broadcasts are the 
bright spots for people in my country 
image of a great and strong Unite 
which will win in the end is the on) 
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The Soil Conservation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S1 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I 4 k 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a telegram which I have received from 
Mr. Harry Woodward, secretary 01 tn 
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Dakota Agriculture Coordination 
ee. commending the wisdom of 
in establishing the Soil Con- 


ce 20 years ago yesterday. 
connection, I should like 


have printed in the ReEcorp a 
e prepared by Mr. Ross D. 


uth 


Dakota State conserva- 


f the Soil Conservation Service, 
ng on the success of the soil- 
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the official 
participating in this organization 


rogram. 
no objection, the tele- 
news release were ordered 


d in the Recorp, as follows: 


on, S. DakK., April 27, 1955. 
DT, 
s Senator, 


Washington, D.C.: 


to the Congress of the United 


commendation of 32 


r for ht in enacting legislation 20 years 


tox enabl 
rest 


} . 
1 proc 


ing soil conservation. The 
ult increases our Nation’s 


juction and stability. 


Ss ‘urH DAKOTA AGRICULTURE 
COORDINATION COMMITTEE, 


Ha 


RRY WOODWARD, Secretary. 





RELEASE BY Ross D. Davies, STATE CoNn- 
SERVATIONIST, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


HvuR 

Just 20 years a 
vce in the 
The b 


on, S. Dak., April 27, 1955. 

go today a momentous event 
2 agricultural history of this 
asic Soil Conservation Act 


unanimously by both Houses of Con- 
enacted into law. 


The act cre- 


United States Soil Conservation 
an agency of the Department of 


ture to provide principally 


to agen 


nserv 


r n ¢ 


preamble of this act it states: 
recogrized that the wastage 
1oisturs resources on the agricul- 


her v 
a 7 


ring, a 


a menace to national welfare, 


techni- 
cies of the State which can 
ation work. 

“Tt 
of 


nd forest lands of this Na- 
and 


is hereby declared to be the policy 
( ress to provide permanently for the 


and 
act was 
1 work on 


prevention of soil erosion.” 


the result of some experi- 
character and extent of soil 


n started in 1928 at 10 experiment sta- 


This was 
rojects in 
1 work oO 


( lian Co 





followed by 175 demonstra- 
major soil areas of the Na- 
f several hundred camps of 
nservation Corps. Two of 


cts were in South Dakota at Hu- 


i Winner. 


CCC camps under the Soil 


ition Service were located at Alces- 


Chamberlairz 
In the 
and c¢ 
were 
Those 

nd pract 
1 program 


mnizing 


and of 


1, Presho, Huron, and Fort 

5-year program of these 
amps, many conservation 
tried out by cooperating 
that were the most bene- 
ical were used in the ex- 
since that time. 


ltural leaders throughout the Na- 


that conservation to be per- 
maximum benefit would 


wholehearted cooperation of land- 
and operators who are stewards of 


and all 


citizens since it affects most 


urce of food, fiber, and clothing 


ragemen 
slation 


all people. 


t was given to States to en- 
to provide mechanism to 


n soil and water conservation pro- 


to fit local 
participati 
tration. 
ement 
losophy 
7 dav 
sessions of th 


rvation district laws. 


ervation 


needs, encourage maximum 
on and provide for local 
The soil-conservation dis- 
is the outgrowth of this 
of the Nation on soil con- 


all States, Territories, and insular 


is Nation have enacted soil- 
There are 2,650 
districts organized under 
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State law. All land in farms and ranches 
in 14 States are within soil-conservation 
district boundaries. Over three-fourths of 
all land in this country is within district 
boundaries and over 2 million farmers are 
already cooperators wth their districts. 
In South Dakota since the State law was 
enacted in 1937, 65 soil-conservation districts 
with about 90 percent of all land in farms 
and ranches within district boundaries have 





been organized. Nearly 30,000 farmers and 
ranchers are district cooperators with con- 
servation plans developed in cooperation 


with technicians of the United States Soil 








Conservation ice These plans serve as 
a guide for applying conservation practices 
to fit the needs of the land as time, effort, 
and resources of individuals, farmers, and 
ranches permit. There are only 7 counties 
and part of 1 other county in South Dakota 
not within district boundaries. 

This soil-conservation district movement 


is regarded by historians as one of the mos 
remarkable developments in the history of 
this Nation or any Nation in the history of 


the world. A total of 68 Nations have sent 
representatives to this country to study 
conservation practices, methods, and the 


district program. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has made 
this statement that the soil conservation 
district has proved to be an effective mecha- 
nism through which local responsibility and 
leadership in soil and water conservation can 
be assumed and local needs and desires can 
be made Known. Because districts are local 
units of State government, organized and 
controlled by local people, we consider them 
an effective device through which the Gov- 
ernment can serve farmers without domi- 
nating them. 

During the 20-year period, the program of 
conservation from a national standpoint has 
been enlarged upon and responsibilities of 
agencies concerned clarified and coordinated. 
Today, there is a five-point program—educa- 
tion, research, technical aid, cost sharing, 
and credit. 


In the educational field, the Extension 
Service has leadership. Experiment stations 
conduct research work. Technical aid is 
primarily from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. Cost sharing with payments on many 
conservation practices is handled by the 
Agricultural Conservation and Stabilization 
Service. Credit facilities are being made 
available through the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and Farm Credit Administration. 
The last Congress amended the Internal Rev- 
enue Act to provide reduction in income 
taxes for establishing permanent soil con- 
servation practices. 

South Dakota can be proud of the fact 
that the Administrator of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, Don Williams, a 
native of Clark County and graduate of State 
College, has been entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for the activities of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in assisting with the conserva- 
tion program of the Nation. The philosophy 
being followed by Mr. Williams is to en- 
courage public understanding, local partici- 
pation, and teamwork among local people, 
State and Federal agencies assisting soil con- 
servation districts with their programs. The 
objective being ‘Use the land within its 
capabilities and treat each acre in accord- 
ance with its needs for protection and im- 
provement.” 

One notable advance was made in 
servation work this past year with passage 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, Public Law 566. This act en- 
courages conservation work beyond the in- 
dividual tract of land, but brings into the 
picture of conservation, work on snrall water- 
sheds. Don Williams has stated this is one 
of the most important strides made in con- 
servation since enactment of the basic law 
in 1935. 


con- 


In spite of the accomplish: 














it ft date 

conservation leaders fee] only a start has been 
made. Muddy waters, dust storms, eve 
South Dakota, several times this sp: 
to emphasize there is need foi 1 I 
conservation on farms and ranche this 
State. The past 20 years may be ¢ the 
trial and organization period. Foundati 
for a practica! and permanent conservation 
program in the future have been 1 

Soil conservation district supervisors 
throughout the State have d them- 
selves that even greater ac lishmen n 
conservation will come in the 20-y period 


ahead. 





Removal of Smog From Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD an article entitled “Smog Cleanup 
Here Hailed,” which refers to the suc- 
cessful program conducted by the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘he article was writ- 
ten by Phyllis Battelle, and was pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram 
of April 18. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMoG CLEANUP HERE HAILED 
(By Phyllis Battelle) 

Look alive, you city dwellers who are bit- 
ing the dust (or absorbing the smog 
inhaling the monoxide), and turn you 
smarting eyes toward Pittsburgh. 


This is the spot that got religion. 

Ten years ago, it was a grimy-faced r- 
goyle of a city. It was dark as a 
at midday. Its citizens were susceptible to 
TB and silicosis and inflamed eyes The 
neatest of housewives had tattle-tale cur- 
tains The millionaires had soiled bills by 
lunchtime. 


Suddenly civic pride stepped in, by firm 
Official order. A strong-willed gre 


up of re - 


dents formed a United Smoke Council of 
the Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development and demanded that Pitts- 
burgh’s billion-dollar industries, its rail- 
roads, even its households, cease and desist 


burning soft coal. 
A few choice squawk words echoed through 





the surrounding hills, bec f a com- 
paratively costly fuel and be e bitu u 
coal was one of the region's vital indus- 
tries. But by October 1, 1947, the deed v 
done. 
THERE, THERB, LOS ANGELES 

Today Pittsburgh, \unlike some other ¢ f 
I could mention, is smog free (there ere, 
Los Angeles, don’t be so touchy). And it 
is the fastest-growing fairyland in the East 

I looked down upon it from one o é 
high hills across the Monongahela R r 
from the center of the 197-y« Id ¢ 
It was night, and the lights were sharp in 
the spanking-clean air over Pittsb h 
They made splotches of corrugated color in 
the Monongahela and the Allegheny River 
as these two swept past the city on either 
side, then churned together to form the Ohio 
River in the form of a great watery Y 

The air is almost as pure as it was when 
George Washington came here in 1758,” said 
Stefan Lorant I 
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who has been fetched here by the Allegheny 
conference to write a book about Pittsburgh 
and its “Renaissance.” 

WASHINGTON’S GHOST VISIBLE 


“In fact,” and he squinted down at the big 
point of land where the rivers merge, “you 
can just about see Washington’s ghost, if 
you try.” 

I tried, but my retinae are not extrasen- 
sory it seems, so Lorant described how Wash- 
ington found this spot, a rolling, tree-cov- 
ered plot, and how it became the center of 
French, Indian, and British warfare till the 
end of the American Revolution 

Then, beginning in the 1790’s with a boat- 
building business, it expanded to become the 
great industrial center. Oil, steel, coal, alu- 
minum, all were discovered, developed, and 
shipped from Pittsburgh. Great family for- 
tunes were piled up and stowed away. Dollar 
bills were a dime a dozen here. And every- 
one was so busy they scarcely noticed. 

WITH SUCCESS CAME DARKNESS 

With success came darkness. Fog, smoke, 
and ugliness swept over the wealth¥Y commu- 
nity. One of the city’s most powerful indus- 
trialists is said to have lost at least one wife 
because flowers wouldn’t grow in her 
gardens. 

For more than a century the filth com- 
pounded until citizens scarcely remembered 
there was such a thing as sunshine. Then, 
almost overnight, in one cleanup sweep, it 
was blown away. 

Pittsburghers now are almost deliriously 
civic-minded. They contribute money and 
ideas to the reconstruction of their town and 
watch, with delicious amazement, the build- 
ing of dozens of new structures, the side- 
scrubbing of soiled ones, the laying out of 
real, genuine parks in midtown. 

I don’t know what courage and money and 
heartache it took for the men who crusaded 
to make Pittsburgh sunlit once more, but the 
fact that it was accomplished, with such 
magic swiftness, is encouraging. 

It can, ye unclean communities, be done. 


What Price Quemoy and Matsu? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “What Price Quemoy and Mat- 
su?” from the April 21 issue of the Iron 
Age. 

Our Nation is fortunate in that we 
have President Eisenhower, with his mil- 
itary background and his innate desire 
to keep the world at peace to make the 
decision as to these islands. 

As this editorial points out, it is not 
merely a question of these two small 
islands. They are but symbols of other 
points in this conflict between ideologies. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WHat Prick QUEMOY AND MaTsv? 
(By Tom Campbell) 

One man will determine if or when we will 
help defend Quemoy and Matsu. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and others have told President Eisen- 


hower what they think. When the time 
comes he alone will bear the crushing burden 
of responsibility—and courage. 

There are those who ask loudly why we 
should defend those tiny islands; as if there 
is nothing there except real estate. To some 
people we would be stark crazy to defend 
such small specks in the Formosan Strait. 

But that is not the simple point. We are 
not interested in the mere physical aspect of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Something infinitely 
more important to freedom is involved. No 
one knows for sure if we will or will not 
defend these isles against a communistic 
attack. 

It all depends on the Chinese Reds. If 
they insist on moving toward Formosa, with 
invasion as their unmistakable goal, they 
may commit the ghastliest blunder of this 
century. Yet it would be stupid strategy to 
tell the Reds what is in our minds—or what 
we intend to do—about Quemoy and Matsu. 

These islands are symbolic in more ways 
than one. They are the “stop, look, and 
listen” for the Reds. They contain perhaps 
the hidden answer to the question, “Is the 
United States a paper tiger?” They may 
turn out to be the deterrent to world war ITI. 
Or they may be one more setpping stone to 
the onrush of communism in Asia. 

All the hue and cry about these two Na- 
tionalist Chinese outposts would lead us to 
believe that, if we said “No” we won't defend 
them, or “Yes” we will defend them, every- 
thing would be white or black. It isn’t that 
easy. There will always be Quemoys and 
Matsus of various shades for us. 

All the talk in Britain, in India, in Canada, 
and in the United States will not change this 
one basic fact; sooner or later we must decide 
where we are going to stand up against the 
Reds. If it isn’t Quemoy or Matsu it must 
be Formosa. Even General Eisenhower's 
severest critics concede that. 

The free world did not stop Hitler in 
time—and so came World War II. Only his- 
tory can tell us if Quemoy and Matsu will 
prove to have been the free world’s stand— 
if there is to be any history. Your President 
needs your support—and your prayers. 


Transmission Line From Fort Randall to 
Grand Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REecorpD, I include the following: 
RESOLUTION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 230,000- 

Vo.LT TRANSMISSION LINE FroM Fort RAN- 

DALL TO GRAND ISLAND 

Whereas the economy of the State of 
Nebraska is dependent primarily on the »ro- 
duction of foods and fiber products from its 
lands; and 

Whereas Nebraska is blessed with the 
priceless asset of an abundant underground 
water supply in much of its area; and 

Whereas the productivity of much of 
Nebraska has already been materially in- 
creased by means of pump irrigation; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Re- 
clamation has recently initiated a special 
rate for electric power used for irrigation 
pumping, by which large quantities of sur- 
plus power available during the summer 
months from the Missouri River Basin proj- 
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ect can be put to beneficial use for ;..._ 


tion and reclamation purposes; ang 

Whereas there will also be blocks o¢ 
cost firm power available from the », 
electric developments on the Miss 
and 

Whereas there is and will be definita, , 
for such blocks of firm power as ¢) 
come available for agricultura] 
and defense plant purposes in Nebra 

Whereas to effect delivery of such 
cost power from the hydroelectric plant. 
the Missouri River to areas of ny; 
where it can be most effectively 
quires the construction of a 
transmission line capable of car; 
150,000 kilowatts of power from th 
Randall hydroelectric powerplant site + ‘ 
vicinity of Grand Island, Nebr.; anq 

Whereas the United States Bureay of ¢ 
clamation has built many similar traner 
sion lines in other States in the 
Basin; and being interested in al] 
which further expand the economy of 
State, is vitally interested in the a: 
ment of additional pump irrigati 
electrification, and industrial and 
tural development: Now, therefore 

Resolved, That the South Platte un 
Chambers of Commerce endorses and 
ports the construction of the pr f 
000 volt Fort Randall-Grand Island tra 
mission line; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congr 
United States to give support t 
and appropriate the necessary fund: 


S 


M 


construction and completion of this line 


1956 fiscal year; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this re: 
transmitted to our Members of Cor 
questing their support of this im; 
propect. 


This resolution adopted at the 


April meeting et Superior, Nebr., on April | : 


1955, by a unanimous vote. 


THE SOUTH PLATTE UNITED 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
Oran KING, 
President, Superior 
CLErus NELSON, 
Secretary-Manager, Holdrege, N 


Ulysses Simpson Grant: The Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, « 
Wednesday it was my pleasure to attend 


the exercises on the Capitol 
honoring the 133d anniversary of 
birth of Ulysses S. Grant. 
cant celebration is an annual event, 
I was pleased to see that it was atte 
by a larg» number of people. 


ty 


Band played appropriate music; vet re 
and patriotic organizations laid wreaths 
at the monument; introductory remark 


were made by Col. Randle Bond T! 
Chief of the National Memorials 


yrouna 


n 


This signifi 


iiiii 


ant 


The Marine 


Historic Sites Section, and Maj. Gen. U 
S. Grant ITI, grandson of the former 


President, expressed his 
for the observance. 


appreciati 


n 


The principal speaker was our amiable, 
he 


Honorable Grorce A. Donvero, of Mich- 


capable, and devoted public servant 


igan, who spoke eloquently on tht 


t 
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iysses Simpson Grant: The Man. 
‘ly solicit the attention of my 
to Representative DONDERO’s 


ses SIMPSON GRANT: THE MAN 


of Georce A. DONDERO, Member of 
s at the Grant Memorial in Wash- 
D. C., April 27, 1955) 
-ndred thirty-three years ago today, 
Grant, one of our greatest Ameri- 
born. 
my purpose to dwell on his bril- 
urv career nor his political career 
t of the United States. The great 
“al se memory we have met to do 
had certain striking elements of 
ate r which made him what he was and 
bled him to accomplish what he 
pose to confine my remarks to 
teristic s aS @ Man. 
of no place more appropriate to 
life and character than here in 
w of the Nation’s Capitol Building, 
imposing memorial erected by a 
e to commemorate his name and 
we rekindle within us respect 
iiration for the Knightly character 
r that he was. 
| Grant presents one of the strang- 
ilies in history: that a man so dis- 
d in war should be so unwarlike 
11 characteristics and free from 
itions supposed to dominate the sol- 


pi 


» the qualities which enabled him to 

1 what he did were his self-con- 
perseverence, and firm discipline. 
ualties were not manifested in an 

me manner, for they were balanced by 
mperate character. His self-confidence 
bined with humility; his persever- 

s attended with adaptability; and his 
ne was softened by his innate kind- 


His self-confidence {1s clearly illustrated in 
ie way by a letter which General 
‘wrote to his sister Mary from his 
iarters at Oxford, Miss., December 15, 
The Vicksburg campaign was in prog- 
The General was expecting his wife 
father to visit him in a few days. 
> what the General said to his sister: 
are now having wet weather. I have a 
army in front of me as well as bad roads. 
ll probably give a good account of my- 
self however notwithstanding all obstacles.” 
Je all know that 5 days after the General 
rote the letter to his sister, expressing su- 

I confidence in his plans, a Confeder- 

force captured Holly Springs where 

supplies for his army were stored 

and where his sister and father were at the 
ne he wrote the letter. 

A man of less courage and resourcefulness 

ud have been frustrated and discouraged, 

I t so with General Grant. He immedi- 

y sent all the wagons he had “to collect 

bring in all supplies of forage and food 
from an area 15 miles east and west of the 
road,” to subsist his troops on the people in 
the region. This lesson, that an army could 
ive off the country, was used in order that 
he could persevere in his long-range plan to 
capture Vicksburg. 

He was so averse to inflicting pain that as 
& boy he never enjoyed the sport of killing 
small animals. He sickened at the sight of 
blood, yet was forced to witness the greatest 
outpouring of human blood for freedom in 
ll our history. 

He was a lover of horses. During the 
Wilderness campaign, he came in sight of a 
teamster brutally beating his horse in the 
face with the butt of his whip. He directed 
that the scoundrel be taken in charge and 
ted to a tree for 6 hours as punishment for 
his brutality. 

During the Vicksburg campaign, or seige 
of Vicksburg as it is sometimes called, Gen- 


u 


eral Grant and staff took possession of a 
house as headquarters. He informed the 
family they might retain the upper rooms of 
the house and the kitchen below. One day 
the General met a young gir) in the hallway 
-alrying a tray of food. He inquired whom 
it was for. Frightened and trembling with 
fear, she admitted it was for her brother, a 
young Confederate officer who was wounded 
and concealed in the basement of the house. 
She had visions of a Northern prison for her 
brother and punishment for herself. “Tell 
your brother I will have my personal phy- 
Siclan attend him and he shall have what 
food he needs,”” was the General's directive. 

During the late twenties or about 30 years 
ago, an old lady, on whose head the snows 
of many years had fallen, entered the office 
of Ulysses S. Grant III, grandson of President 
Grant and one of the most respected and 
highly esteemed citizens of Washington, and 
told him the story. She said “I am the little 
girl who carried the tray of food, and I 
wanted some member of the Grant family 
to know of the incident before I pa: sed 
away.” Such are the facts as I heard them 
from the lips of the distinguished grandson 
of the man we honor today. 

General Grant always abstained from pro- 
fanity and would not tolerate it in others. 
He hated liars and cowards. The familiar 
saying that “an honest man is the noblest 
work of God” could literally be applied to 
Grant. Characteristic of the man and his 
meticulous adherence to the truth in an in- 
cident which happened in camp. After re- 
turning from an inspection, he was heard 
to say: “I was told so and so about the 
wounded by Dr. Smith while we were talking 
this morning inside his tent.” A half hour 
later, he took the trouble to come back and 
say, as if it were a matter of the greatest 
importance, “I was mistaken when I told 
you that my conversation with Dr. Smith oc- 
curred inside his tent, that was not correct, 
it took place while we were standing in front 
of his tent.” 

One of Grant’s generals, Ingalls, who knew 
him at West Point while a Cadet said, ‘He 
Was always frank, generous, and manly.” 
He would not tolerate obscenity or even off- 
color stories. They were objectionable to 
him. One evening a citizen who had come 
to camp said he would tell a story, and began 
by looking around and saying, “I see there 
are no ladies present.” General Grant in- 
terrupted him with the remark, “No, but 
there are gentlemen present.” 

He entered the Military Academy because 
his father desired him to do so and not be- 
cause he wanted to go. While there, he 
secretly rejoiced when it was rumored that 
Congress proposed to abolish the academy. 
While at West Point, he deliberately planned 
to be fired from the academy by putting on 
his full-dress uniform and leaving the 
grounds without permission. He walked a 
considerable distance to a favorite meeting 
place for the cadets. On the way, he passed 
several officers, who, believing he had au- 
thority to leave the grounds, made no report 
of his escapade, and his whole plan to be 
fired from the academy failed. 

Years after graduating from West Point, 
he related that on his way to the academy 
from home he hoped the train would be 
wrecked and he would be injured just 
enough to disqualify him from entering. 
However, his training at West Point left its 
impress upon the young soldier. He was 
always refined in his manners at table and 
never violated the requirements of true po- 
liteness. 

There was little if anything in Grant’s 
early life to mark him as a man of destiny. 
Adversity, hardship, and poverty were not 
unknown to this famous soldier. Shortly 
before the breaking out of the Civil War, he 
pawned his watch for 822 in order to provide 
a few Christmas presents for his children. 


APR97 
SA eee) 


His weaknesses, if they can be called 1 
were his devotion to his 
singular love for children. 
When his family visited him at City P 
his headquarters during the last m 
the war, his meeting with them aff 
the happiest day he had 
parted. The morning after their 
officer entered the general's tent 
him in shirt sleeves engaged inar 
tumble wrestling match with hi: 
boys—age 14 and 12 
had become red in the face and 
out of breath from the exertion 
had tripped him up and he was 
on the floor grappling with his play! 
sters,and joining in their merry 1 
if he were a boy again himself 
the officer, Horace Porter, with 
in his hand, the general rose 
brushed the dust l 


family and h 


seen §& 


years respective 


from his clot 
“Ah, you know my weaknesses 
and my horses.” The 
Dent Grant, was the father of 

U. S. Grant III, my warm per 

whom we all admire and respect. 

This was the man who commanded the 
Armies of the Union. One army under hi 
immediate command numbered over 100,000 
men. He held in his hand the destiny of our 
Republic. He was intensely human and mort 
considerate of others. 


older son 


There is an erroneous impression abroad 
that General Grant was a poor student and 
left a somewhat indifferent record at West 
Point and graduated low in his class Hi 
grandson, in an address delivered quite re- 
cently, called attention to the fact that 
popular fallacy was incorrect. He quot 
officer who made a study of this subiect 
found that General Grant stood in the n 
dle of his class and relatively higher than 
Jefferson Davis, General Hooker, Longstrs ; 
Hancock, Custer, Pickett, Hood, and Sheri- 
dan. 

His innate modesty is well expressed by 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of the 
Confederacy, who said, “He is 
most remarkable men I ever met He does 
not seem to be aware of his powers.” 

Although his education was limited to 
country schools and the Military Academy, 
he acquired a general knowledge of 
ture sufficient to develop a most unusual 
facility for straightforward and clear expres- 
sion, which assisted him greatly in later lite. 
No one can read his memoirs without no- 
ticing his simple and direct method of expres- 
sion. During the Civil War, his orders, writ- 
ten by himself, and many of them in the 
heat and confusion of the battlefield, di: 
tinctly conveyed his views, and none of them 
were ever misunderstood. 

It is claimed that General Grant was care- 
less about his personal apeparance. It is 
true that many photographs of him as an 
officer during the Civil War show him with 
his vest unbuttoned or otherwise unconsci« 
of his appearance. However, we have the 
authority of his grandson that his mother, 
in her effort to train him in the way he 
should go, tried to impress on him the 
scrupulous cleanliness of his grandfather and 
his meticulous insistence on clean liner It 
will be remembered that when Lee surren- 
dered to him at Appomattox, he apologized 
for his appearance because of is muddy 
boots and wearing no sword hese were 
his remarks when asked what 


one of the 


litera- 


ise 


I 

~ 

his t 

were at that supreme moment of his miii- 
tary career. 

Those who knew him best loved him most; 


houehtes 


to dislike him was to misunderstand, like 
the little Southern girl who didn't like the 
new minister. After the church service, she 
asked, ‘““Mama, is the new minister a Yankee 

“Why, no, dear, why do you ask?” “Well, I 
don’t like him, anyway; when he prayed he 
kept saying, ‘Grant, O Lord; Grant, O Lord; 
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e mentioned 
o better example of his extreme 
than the occasion in 1884 
wrote an article for the Century 
on the Vicksburg campaign with- 
We all know he was 


and brought 


exists 


ming himself 
Vick 
i and the surrender oi its 

31,000 men. 

Fish, who was Secretary of State 
inet of President Grant, when 
1at he thought was Grant’s domi- 
lity, said “absolute truthfulness 
nflexible veracity. I do not think 
been possible for Grant to 
ven if he had composed it 


burg 


nder at 


rarrile 


ie € 
n it down.” 

is a common expression among men in 
highest faith and confidence 
person to say: “His word is as 
; bond.” During the administration 
ident Johnson, General Lee and other 
ite leaders were threatened with 
indictment and arrest for treason; Under 
the terms of surrender given by Grant they 
were paroled and were not to be molested 
they obeyed their paroles. That 
his word be kept as good as his bond, Gen- 
eral Grant told the President, “I will resign 
the command of the Army rather than exe- 
cute any order directing me to arrest Gen- 
eral Lee or any other of his commanders.” 
That put an end to all attempts for ven- 
geance against southern leaders. 

Beuring on the character of the great Union 
commander is the statement of William H. 
Cook, chief usher at the White House dur- 
ing Grant's administration, who declared, 
“If have never seen a more devoted family 
or a happier one,” and this during the tem- 
pestuous period of speculation and recon- 
struction of our country. Be it ever said 
to the everlasting fame and credit of Presi- 
dent Grant he entered upon the duties of 
that high office without political experience 
or training in the art of diplomacy and 
statesmanship and made good. The only 
criticism leveled against him, and the one 
mistake he made, being as honest @ man 
as God ever made, was that he believed 
other people in whom he p!aced trust and 
confidence were as honest as he. 

A fair measure of the esteem and respect 
fn which he was held is included in a tri- 
bute paid by a political opponent, a Demo- 
crat, assistant attorney general of New 
York, William A. Poste, who declared, “The 
century has produced and honored no more 
rugged and manly man than Ulysses S. 
Grant—he has gone dewn to his grave faith- 
ful unto death.” 

The estimate of the Confederate General 
Longstreet, foe and adversary in battle who 
fought on the other side and who knew 
Grant at West Point, speaks in loud praise 
of the man in whose memory we have gath- 
ered here today. He said, “Grant will hold 
a place with Washington in the hearts of 
his countrymen. Personally, Grant was a 
warm-hearted, lovable friend, a magnani- 
mous opponent. His greatness was marked 
by a modesty so noticeable as to win him 
the appelation of the ‘silent man of des- 
tiny.’ ” 

We honor ourselves by honoring Ulysses 
Simpson Grant on the 133d anniversary of 
his birth. We bestow upon him today the 
affectionate appreciation of his countrymen 
and the loving memory of a grateful peo- 
ple. “A man he was without vices, with 
an absolute hatred of lies and an unre- 
served love of truth, of a perfect loyalty to 
friendship, neither envious of others nor 
selfish for himself. With a zeal for the 
public good, unfeigned, he has left to mem- 
ory only such weaknesses as connects him 
with humanity, and such virtues as will 
rank him among heroes.” 
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Assistance to Small Firms From Small 
Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, during the 
past few months the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has developed, tested, and 
placed in operation a program of prod- 
ucts assistance. ‘This program is de- 
signed to aid small business firms and 
individual small busines owners to keep 
up to date in production and marketing 
techniques, particularly as applied to 
new product development. 

An article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of April 19, 1955, has reporied on 
this program and how it operates. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Wal! Street Journal of April 19, 

1955] 

Smatt Frrms NEEDING HELP ON MARKETING 
Can Now Get It From SBA—PrRopDvUCcTS 
ASSISTANCE FUNNELS DATA TO COMPANIES 
STUMPED BY INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 

(By Tait Trussell) 

WASHINGTON.—If you’re a small-business 
man with problems in marketing, develop- 
ing, or, maybe, redesigning one of your wares, 
the Government's Small Business Adminis- 
tration probably can help you. 

At least, you'll get quick attention from 
officials pushing the agency’s newest under- 
taking called “Products Assistance.” Their 
idea is to funnel already-available informa- 
tion to the people who need it. 

A Rutherford, N. J., plant, for instance, 
had what it thought was a stickler of a prob- 
lem recently. 

“Our company has developed an aluminum 
carport and is about to launch a marketing 
program,” wrote the New Jersey firm. “How- 
ever * * * certain statistical information 
and data is needed.” 

In less than 24 hours, said an SBA offi- 
cial, the company was given complete data 
covering all phases of marketing its product, 
including the total number of United States 
homes, exclusive of farm homes, the number 
of houses built since World War II, whether 
the carport trend is increasing, and the num- 
ber of homes with garages and with car- 
ports. 

INFORMATION READILY AVAILABLE 

Though the New Jersey company had gone 
to 10 different private sources without suc- 
cess, the information was readily available, 
said the SBA, if you knew where to look: 
The American Association of Home Builders, 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
Commerce Department, and Federal Housing 
Administration. 

This was one of 2,000 inquiries that have 
poured into SBA offices in the past several 
months. Such puzzlers as what is a new 
outlet for an ore byproduct, what equip- 
ment is needed to make paint pigments, 
what manufacturer is interested in produc- 
ing a new aviation toy, all have been han- 
dled under the SBA products assistance pro- 
gram. 

SBA Administrator Wendell Barnes calls 
it a unique Government program in that 
80 percent of the calls for specific product 


assistance are processed and solved rj 
the little firm's locale, in SBA's } 
offices scattered throughout the 
These offices are staffed by what 
industrial specialists, in 
other SBA personne! who handle 
loans and other agency f 
Problems the field offices can't 
tackled in the Washington heada 

“Over the years a wealth of ( 
formation and data on research 
development of a nonconfident; 
has accumulated,” says James 
products assistance chief. ‘There's 
dollars worth lying around if 
where to put your hands on it, 
assistant, Phil Nelson. 

They note about 3,000 research lat 
run by private industry are condu 
search and development and 4,500 tr 
ciations are studying problems of 
spective industries. Much of what j 
up is available to small busine 
cost, they say. 
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NO RESEARCH FACILITIES 

Most of the 300,000 small 
country don’t have research facilit 
money to keep abreast of current d 
ments in production and marketing tech. 
niques, thus putting the small concern t 
an unfavorable competitive position 
small-business owner, busy with all the 
operations of his firm, meets such problems 
as: how to make something faster, how : 
eliminate a costly process, where to fi; 
substitute. 

SBA’s new program aims at helping ¢ 
small-business owner find the answer to h 
particular problem and counseling him on 
the profitable application of the informatio: 

One of the things about the program whic! 
Mr. Barnes says has happily surprised him 
the generous cooperation from big | 
Scores of king-size companies have 
SBA information on techniques or devel 
ments they can’t use themselves. 

Such ideas as these, along with other pr 
esses and products and gadgets whic h le 
themselves to production facilities of smal! 
business are listed on a circular which SBA 
puts out to businesses which ask for it, as one 
phase of the products-assistance program. 

The newest SBA circular carries a score 
of products, inventions or commercial ideas 
being offered by their owners for develop- 
ment and marketing. The list includes a 
telephone-holding device which permits free 
use of both your hands. The inventor wants 
to license it on a royalty basis to some manu- 
facturer on the west coast. 
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Seven Years of Israel Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very interest- 
ing record of progress made in Israel 
since it gained its independence: 

SEVEN YEARS OF ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE 

POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION 

At the time of the proclamation 
dependence the Jewish population in Israe 
was 650,000. 

The total population of Israel on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, was 1,717,834, of which 1,526.0! 
(89 percent) were Jews and 191,818 I 








70 ey 
it 


n-Jews. Of the non-Jews, mainly 

131,500 were Moslems, 42,800 were 
and 17,500 were Druzes. 

f this population increase has been 

ut by mass immigration. Be- 

15, 1948, and December 31, 1954, 
* persons immigrated to Israel. 

natural increase in population 

in recent years to an average of 

5,000 per annum. The birth rate 

27 per 1,000 in 1948 to 29 in 1954. 

rate declined from 7.3 per 1,000 

6.7 in 1954, while the infant mor- 

te was reduced from 52 per 1,000 

in 1949 to 39 in 1954. 

n and integration of 

than 2 percent of the new immigrants 

have arrived in the country since 1948 

ously engaged in agriculture, while 

half them had no vocational or profes- 

sonal training at all, Im 1954, 15 percent of 

tive Jewish population was engaged in 

riculture (12.6 percent in 1947) and 42 

nercent in industry, mining, construction, 

transportation. 
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immigrants 


Housing 
More than 110,000 permanent housing 
mits have been built since the establish- 


nit 


ment of the State, the majority of which 
are occupied by new immigrants. 
Cultural integration 


Some 150,000 adults have studied Hebrew 
{in a comprehensive network of courses for 
adult education. Of this number, 40,000 
attended classes in 1954-55 under Operation 
Hebrew, a voluntary endeavor designed to 
impart an elementary knowledge of the 
Hebrew language and culture to newcomers. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


When the term of the Second Knesset 
(Parliament) expires in July 1955, the young 
which more than doubled its 
population and voters through immigration 
from some 70 countries, will have experienced 
significant political stability. Israel is a 
parliamentary democracy of the type which 
has been evolved in Western Europe. The 
Knesset consists Of a single 120-member 
chamber elected for a 4-year term on the 
proportional representation. The 
binet is responsible to the Knesset and 
lds office as long as it enjoys the confi- 
e of the Knesset. Since the establish- 
of the state, there have been three 
governments comprising almost 
the same political parties. 

While the First Knesset, elected by the 
general elections of January 1949, dissolved 
itself because of a Government crisis in the 
middie of its term, the Second Knesset, 
the coalition cabinet of the four parties 
Mapai, General Zionists, Progressives, and 
Hapoel Hamizrahi-Mizrahi) based on it, held 
otice for the whole term prescribed by law, 
enjoying the continuous support of over 

thirds of the legislature. 

Despite the multiplicity of political parties 
resulting from the proportional system of 
eections, a prevailing majority of the nation 

through the normal working of the demo- 
cratle process, united on the main issues of 
internal and foreign affairs. 
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ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND GROWTH 
National income 
In 1954, national income amounted to 


1L.1.426 million, as compared with IL.1,100 
n nin 1953. National income per capita 
increased from IL.666 in 1953 to IL.843 ($444) 
in 1994 (compared with $650 in France, $450 
in the Netherlands, $420 in Austria, 
$270 in Italy, $250 in Greece, and $170 in 
turkey), Less than half of this increase 


reflects changes in prices. 


The rest repre- 
sents 


a net increase in the average level of 
Productivity in the Israel economy. Com- 
pared with 1950, real national income in- 
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creased by about 60 percent, and real per 
capita income by about 20 percent. 


National investment 


Gross national investment in 1954 amount- 
ed to IL.432 million, as against IL.325 mil- 
lion in 1953. Net capital formation in- 
creased from IL.220 million in 1953 to IL.292 
million in 1954, in both years amounting to 
one-fifth of the national income. 

Prices 

The inflationary pressures in the economy, 
caused by the mass immigration and long- 
term overhead investments, were consider- 
ably checked following the large increases 
in production and the new economic policy 
initiated in February 1952. The consumers 
price index, which rose from 100 in Sep- 
tember 1951 to 196 in 1953, increased in 
1954 by only 10 percent to 220. 

Agriculture 

Since 1948-49, the physical volume of agri- 
cultural production has increased by almost 
125 percent. In 1953-54 alone, the physical 
volume as well as the added value of agricul- 
tural production increased by 22 to 24 per- 
cent. The cultivated area increased from 
412,500 acres in 1948-49, to 925,000 acres in 
1954-55. During the same period the irri- 
gated area almost trebled from 72,500 to 
200,000 acres. During the 7 years of inde- 
pendence over 400 new settlements were 
established, as compared with 277 settlements 
in the course of the previous 70 years. 

A $40 million 60-mile Yarkon-Negev pipe- 
line, diverting the waters from the River 
Yarkon, north of Tel Aviv, to the parched 
land of the Negev, is near completion. This 
pipeline will supply the Negev with 100 mil- 
lion cubic meters of water annually. 

Industry 


In the 4-year period, 1950-54, the volume 
of industrial production increased by about 
60 percent. In 1954 industrial manpower 
increased by 10 percent, while production 
rose by 20 percent. The sale of electrical 
power for all uses, which may serve as a 
partial indicator of industrial activity, in- 
creased from 329 million kilowatt-hours in 
1949, to almost 820 million kilowatt-hours 
in 1954. In 1954, 48 new factories started 
production. 

The Investment Center was established in 
1950 to encourage capital investments in the 
various industries. Since then, the center 
has extended facilities and recommendations 
to more than 1,750 enterprises, which have 
mobilized over IL.105 million in local capital 
and over $220 million in foreign capital. By 
March 31, 1954, 425 enterprises had started 
production with investments of IL.37 million 
in local and $57.7 in foreign capital. 


Natural resources 


Since the establishment of the State, many 
mineral resources have been discovered, 
chiefly in the Negev. Today, the mineral 
wealth of the country consists of the follow- 
ing principal natural resources: Potash, 
caustic soda, magnesium, bromine, rock 
phosphates, ceramic clays and glass sand, 
feldspar, Manganese, copper, iron ores, and 
mica. 

Trade 

The large increases in production, which 
were recorded in all branches of the economy, 
and the economic and commercial policy of 
the government have made a very important 
contribution to the improvement of Israel’s 
international accounts. Imports, which 
reached a peak of $343 million in 1951, de- 
clined to $290 million in 1954. Exports in 
1954 reached a level of $88 million, a more 
than 100-percent increase over the 1952 level 
and a 50-percent increase over the 1953 one. 
In 1949 exports covered only 11 percent of 
the imports while in 1954 they financed 30 
percent of them. Since 1951, the annual 


A2839 
deficit in the balance of trade has been 
duced by $100 million 

In 1954, Israel established a market for her 
exports in 16 new countries, thus 
the total number of countries buyir 
products to 80. 

Besides earnings from the export of 


re- 


brir 


Israel 


t 


mere 
chandise, Israel earned in 1954, $29 million 
from invisible exports, partly from the 6e1 
tourists who visited the country in the course 


of the year. 
Transportation 

Railroads: In 1954, the total length of 
broad gage lines was 220 miles, as again 
62 in 1948. The length of sidings and branch 
lines was 112 miles, as compared with 80 
miles in 1948. In addition, the first stage of 
a 45-mile Negev railway, connecting 
and Beersheba, is now being laid 

Roads: The total number of motor vehicles 
in Israel reached 44,614 in 1954, as compared 
with 24,366 in 1949. The length of asphalt 
roads increased from 890 miles in 1949 to 
most 1,250 miles by the beginning of 1954 

Merchant fleet: The merchant marine of 
Israel expanded from 6,000 tons in 1948 to 
21 vessels with a gross tonnage of 55,000 tons 
in 1950 and 34 vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 137,000 tons at the beginning of 1955 

Air transportation: EI-Al Israel Airlines 
started operation in July 1949. At the end 
of 1954, El-Al operated 8 planes, 4 Constella- 
tions and 4 of the Curtiss-Commando type, 
linking 4 continents: Asia, Europe, North 
America, and Africa. The total number of 
passengers carried by El-Al, which has a per- 
fect safety record, increased from 15,514 in 
1950 to 32,639 in 1954. In addition, the Arkia 
Corp., a subsidiary of El)-Al, operates within 
Israel, linking Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Eilat. 


EDUCATION 


Universal, compulsory, and free education 
for children from 5 to 14 was established by 
law in September 1949. The philosophy of 
the educational system is defined by law as 
follows: “‘The state educational system aims 
to base fundamental education in the state 
on values of the heritage of Israel and the 
achievements of science, on love for the 
country and fealty to the state of Israel! and 
the Jewish people, on training in agriculture 
and manual labor, on pioneering, and on 
striving toward the creation of a society 
built on freedom, equa:bty, tolerance, mutual 
help, and love of mankind.” 


From 1948 to 1955 school attendance in- 
creased from 98,000 to about 350,000 


Higher education: The 1948 war cut off the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus from 
Jerusalem. The university resumed classes 
in temporary premises scattered throurhout 
the city. Despite these difficulties, four new 
schools have been added (medicine, tnclud- 
ing departments of dentistry and pharma- 
cology, agriculture, law, economics, and social 
science) and former departments have been 
expanded. The number of students increased 
from 870 in 1948 to 3,200 in 1955. 

The Hebrew Institute of Technology, 
“Technion” in Haifa. has experienced a simi- 
lar expansion. In the course of the last 7 
years, 5 new departments have been added 
(science, industrial chemistry, architecture 
aeronautics, and agricultural engineering), 
and the number of students rose from 660 in 
1948 to 1,480 in 1954-55. 

SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 

By the end of 1948 Israel] had 63 hospitals 
with a total of 4,626 beds. By the beg 
of 1954, the number of hospitals had risen 
to 87 with 10,609 beds. In spite of the large 
increase in population, the number of hos- 
pital beds per 1,000 of the population rose 
from 5.33 in 1949 to 6.50 in 1954. 

The first stage of the national insurance 
law was adopted by the Knesset in November 
1953. It covers old-age and survivors insur- 
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ance, maternity, and industrial-accident in- 
surance. 
PROGRESS IN THE ARAB COMMUNITY 
First experiences in democracy 


The Arab community in Israel enjoys full 
equality of rights and duties. Israel enfran- 
chised Arab women without any qualifica- 
tions for the first time in history. The First 
Knesset had three Arab members. Eight 
Arab members are seated in the Second 
Knesset. They may, and do, address the leg- 
islature in Arabic, and the proceedings in 
Hebrew are translated simultaneously into 
Arabic. 

The Government has initiated and encour- 
aged local self-government in the Arab com- 
munities. For almost all of them this has 
been their first experience in democracy and 
self-government. There are now 2 Arab mu- 
nicipalities and 12 Arab local councils, out of 
a total of 21 municipal corporations and 78 
local councils. 


Improvements in living standards 


The Ministries of Agriculture, Education, 
Health, Interior, and Religion include special 
departments for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and cultural standards of living of 
the Arab population. 

Since three-quarters of the Arab popula- 
tion lives in rural areas, the emphasis has 
been on the modernization of Arab agricul- 
ture through loans, new methods of cultiva- 
tion, and mechanical equipment. In the 
last 4 years Arab agricultural production in- 
creased considerably, e. g., vegetables from 
2,550 to 9,500 tons a year, fruits from 7,910 
to 16,300 tons, and olives from 2,400 to 10,100 
tons. 

With the assistance of the Ministry of La- 
bor and the Histadrut (General Federation 
of Labor), Arab farmers and workers have 
established more than 130 producer, con- 
sumer, and distribution cooperative societies. 

Great strides have been made in wiping 
out the scourges of malaria and tuberculosis, 
which were so rampant among the Arab pop- 
ulation, and in generally improving their 
health conditions. Special clinics have been 
set up in Arab centers and mobile clinics 
serve outlying areas in the Negev and Galilee, 
at which medical service as well as hospitali- 
zation is free of charge. 


Advances in education 


The Proclamation of Independence guar- 
anteed to all citizens freedom of language, 
education, and culture. The Arab commu- 
nity has availed itself of this right and the 
majority of Arab children attend state gov- 
ernment schools with Arabic as the language 
of instruction. In 1954-55 more than 26,000 
students were enrolled in these schools as 
compared with 7,400 in 1948-49. About 80 
percent of the Arab school-age population 
now attends school, the highest percentage 
among all the Arab countries. (It was 45 
percent during the later period of the man- 
datory regime in Palestine.) 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Israel has been recognized by 62 countries 
and is represented in 48 countries. 

In 37 of them Israel maintains diplomatic 
missions, five of which are Embassies (United 
States, United Kingdom, France, Soviet 
Union, and Canada). In 17 other states 
Israel maintains consular offices. 

Israel was admitted to the United Nations 
on May 11, 1949, a year after the proclama- 
tion of independence. Two Israel missions 
are attached to the United Nations, one at 
the New York headquarters and one at the 
United Nations European office in Geneva. 

Thirty-eight states have representations in 
Israel; 25 with diplomatic missions, 4 of 
which are Embassies (United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Soviet Union), and 13 with 


consular offices. 
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Senator George: Quarterback for the 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
WaLTER GEORGE has been doing a re- 
markable job in recent weeks as a quar- 
terback on foreign affairs. From crisis 
to crisis he has been out ahead of the 
Secretary of State, and the President, 
and the country is the better for it. Last 
Saturday night he delivered an address 
to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington, and again he 
seems to have influenced a change of 
policy by the administration. Those who 
heard this speech called it an “‘extraor- 
dinary address,” and it deserves a wide 
audience. I present herewith a partial 
text of these impromptu remarks: 


Jimmie Pope and ladies and gentlemen of 
this distinguished audience, now, I suppose 
you want me to talk to you a little bit about 
foreign affairs. 

From the beginning, of course, we have 
had relations with other peoples, but prior 
to World War I, to the great masses of the 
American people, our foreign relations were 
hardly known. 

These relations and the relations growing 
out of them occupied the attention of the 
President, the Secretary of State, and a 
small group of men in the United States 
Senate, and intellectuals—men and women 
throughout the Union. 

Even after the outbreak of World War II 
we said: “Aren't we separated from all that 
clash and all that confusion by 3,000 miles 
of ocean and do we not live under other 
political institutions, and are we not domi- 
nated by other social and economical ideas?” 


MARKETS DECLINED 


Well, we very soon found the answer. The 
ranchers and cotton growers and manufac- 
turers soon found their markets declining 
and all but disappearing. And in every ac- 
counting and banking house in this Nation, 
business, temporarily at least, came almost 
to a standstill. For the first time, Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life began to realize that 
every important public act committed on 
the other side of the globe directly affected 
the welfare and well being of the American 
people. 

At that time and prior to that time and 
from the beginning, we had the policy of 
what you and I know as strictly isolationism. 
We were protected by two great oceans. The 
British Navy was the unquestioned mistress 
of the seas, and behind that navy and those 
two oceans, we enjoyed an immunity seldom 
found to a young and struggling people, for 
a long, long time. 

World War I came and ended, but we did 
not reserve the power unity which enabled 
us to win that war. It fell apart. We were 
conscious, of course, of how slightly our 
interests were affected by international af- 
fairs, but the unity which enabled us to win 
that war fell apart. 


At the end of the Second World War, the 
power unity was again dissolved and almost 
completely dissolved because the American 
people, true to their traditions, true to their 
innermost longings, wanted to get back 
home and wanted to get the boys back home 
and wanted to settle back into a normal life. 
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That war, of course, was marked by cer. 
mistakes. All wars are, in point of Poli 
strategy, and we made some mistakes , 

CREATED VACUUMS 

I think it may now be said, since ; 
Yalta papers have been published, that ee 
made a great mistake in insisting up 6 t. 
complete destruction of the great produc, 
nation in Europe—Germany,. 7 

Then, after Japan came in and her we 
the end of the war, we again insisteq y, 
the complete, utter destruction of that o 
producing nation, upon the destructio 
the two greatest producers in the world oy. 
side of ourselves, unmindful of the fa t th 
at the moment we were creating «& 
and political vacuums. 

We were right, I think, in insisting »,; 
the utter destruction of Hitler mili: ; 
as it had been developed in German 
as it had lived in Japan. 

At any rate we did, and at any rate, these 
two great powers were destroyed. We made 
& peace treaty with Japan and Japan is ane 
Slowly coming back. We made but recently 
a treaty with West Germany under yw) ct 
sovereignty is restorede to West Germany. 
But more than that, she is entitled to co; 
into NATO and under which she will com 
into NATO on May 5, according to 
schedules. 

Both Germany and Japan are moving 
back industrially, and commercially, espe. 
cially West Germany, and you can’t under- 
stand, I do not believe any of us can under- 
stand, what is going on in Europe and what 
has gone on there for several months, with- 
out a realization of what Germany’s return 
to the sisterhood of states in that area of 
the world means. 


SEES SOVIET RETREAT 


Many of the actions taken by our Soviet 
friends undoubtedly are predicated upon the 
return of Germany, of the entry of Ger- 
many into NATO, upon the rearming under 
restrictions, of West Germany. 

The coming back of West Germany, not 
immediately, but ultimately, will mean the 
organization of all Western Europe and the 
retreat of the Soviets back to their ancient 
boundaries with possibly the exception of 
one satellite which cannot be defended by 
Western Europe. Ultimately and at no great 
distant date, with the return of Japan, there 
will commence again the age-old igg] 
for Northern Korea and the rich area of 
Manchuria, and that struggle will be between 
what we now cail the Chinese People's Re- 
public and Japan. 

Moscow is 6,000 miles away from that 
battlefront, and that battleground, and so 
two great significant facts have come 
pass. They are: The peace treaty with 
Japan and her entry into world affai: 
peace treaty with Western Germany and 
entry again into world affairs. 

These are two important facts. I be 
Justice Holmes once said that a single | 
of human history is better than a 
volume of logic. Here are your pages 

Many men and women in this audie! 
tonight will see the day when our Ru 
friends will go back to their ancient b 
and boundaries and when again thet 
be reestablished a power group in 
East that will give some stability to tha 

STABILITY IN FAR EAST 

Although you may disagree with mé 
would be less than frank if I did no 
to you that in my considered judgm¢ 
whatever it is worth, the great hop 
stability in the Far East is somehow, som 
time the revival, and I will not say conso!l- 
dation, but I will say the solidification of 
the efforts of Japan and India, the 
populous countries outside of the Ch 
People’s Republic, in all of Asia. 
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that you would say that oi] and 
mix, and sometimes we are all 
i with Mr. Nehru. Sometimes 
t trying and he takes some funny 
i yet he stands very definitely for 
y in the Far East. And when there 
commercial power, which again 
d thrive in Japan, reaching out 

both for her fabricated goods, 
irly for her new raw materials, 
gin to be order in the Far East. 
peaking to you about tomorrow 
after tomorrow. I am simply 
uy what, in the course of human 
t be the pattern which we will 
ievelopment again, both in West- 
and in the Far East. 

the supreme mistake, perhaps, 
i of World War II, in assuming that 
we had fought side by side with 
é friends to win that war and 
we had come to know them, that 
t be, on the whole, people with aims 
pu es and aspirations much or very 
ir to our very own. 
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AUSTRIAN TREATY RUSHED 
perhaps we were not justified in reaching 
that € conclusion, but we did reach it. 
ted upon it, and that is past history. 


We acte 
: no need to discuss it here. 


We. of course, know that Russia is still 
with the old Russian imperialism, 


actuated 

} communistic ideologies of the 1917 
re n Capitalism or the capitalistic 
eystem could, of course, not be tolerated in- 


ie the Russian state or empire, and capi- 
talism and the capitalistic system, could not 
tolerated outside because it is the way of 
nist expansion. 

Now, what is the state of the world to- 
night Some most interesting things have 
ng on. 
Austria, a treaty has now been hur- 
t to a conclusion and the four powers 
are invited to witness this ratification, and 





A study of Russian tactics ought to show 
ys that it can mean but one thing and that 
is that Russia is tremendously concerned 
with the rearming of West Germany and wth 


Germany taking her place in the NATO 

A little while ago we were very much dis- 
turbed because the Colombo group had called 
a conference down in Indonesia. Now the 
nervousness in Washington and in some 


places in Washington stemmed from 
the belief that we would have no friends 
in that conference and that resolutions 
would come out of that conference solidi- 
fying the yellow and black races against 
the white man everywhere. So there was 
isness here, 


STATEMENT BY CHOU 


hen we began to speak in more optimis- 
tie language about that conference and only 
t Saturday, I was rash enough, perhaps 
to say that I thought the heads 
should have something to say about 
nference, that at least we should have 
erstanding of what that conference 
and what its real objective was and 
tI believed there would be some friends 

of the Western Powers there. 
You have heard the speeches that were 
ithin the past week. You have noted 
rances they have made, and while 
those speeches do not represent 
k and file of the Asiatic states repre- 
there, they nevertheless do represent 
king of some of the leaders of those 
tates. And then, just last night and 
rhing you read that Chou En-lai 
he had no purpose to go to war 
he people of the United States; that 
not planning such a war, and indi- 


that he was willing to sit down and 

With us. 
Now I have been thinking, for many 
¥ ind even many months, that after a 


of great wars, and particularly of 
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great revolutions, fairly shaking the founda- 
tions of the old civilizations, a people into 
whose hands leadership has been thrust, or 
to which leadership had come, must be able 
to make some istments to meet the 
changing conditions of the world. 

WOULD CONFER WITH FRIENDS 

You may recall that not too long ago I 
said that I believed the time was rapidly 
approaching when the heads of government 
of the four great powers could sit down and 
talk about the problems of Europe and the 
tensions in Europe; the tensions, indeed, 
which shadow all civilization. 

Day-by-day the conviction that grows— 
at least to my way of thinking—is that we 
should have a conference first with our 
friends, with those nations who have been 
uniformly friendly t and with those 
nations in the southeast of Asia who are 
our friends. 


adiy 
aq) 





» US, 


Why? Because I think it important that 
we know precisely their thinking on the 


important problems that have arisen in the 
Far East and precisely what readjustments, 
if any, we should be willing to make to meet 
changing times and changing conditions. 

That is not appeasement. It never has 
been and never will be appeasement for any 
strong power to say to another power that 
it is willing to sit down and talk about the 
problems that concern you and concern the 
world. 

I do not Enow and I doubt if anyone can 
know what degree of sincerity is in the mind 
and heart of Chou En-lai, but I do think 
the things that he saw and witnessed down 
in Indonesia since the last Sabbath have 
opened his mind and when he says that he 
is willing to talk, then I will unhesitatingly 
say that this Nation should be big enough 
and great enough, through its highest of- 
ficials, to talk to him 

It is time that we were relieving the ten- 
sions of this world, if we can. We should 
know what our friends think and say, what 
position they have, in what conclusions they 
concur in about the trouble spot in the 
Far East. We should not be unmindful of 
the concurring judgment and opinion of our 
friends. Indeed, I do not think that any 
nation can be unmindful of the opinion and 
judgment of its friends. 

I am not talking about what the President 
should do or should not do with reference to 
his position now or hereafter, in the For- 
mosa area. 

From the beginning I have said and taken 
one position, and I believe it is right. I still 
believe it is right, and that position is that 
this decision is with the President himself. 

In that conviction I have not wavered and 
will not waver; but I have also expressed 
the belief, and I believe it profoundly, that 
when and if a fateful decision must be made 
by the President as to whether or not he will 
defend any island or islands in the area 
of Formosa, that he will get all the informa- 
tion that he can from his joint chiefs, from 
his military leacers, from every agency of 
information that is available to him, and 
if I do not mistake the man, he will then 
go into his closet and face-to-face with his 
Maker, he will make his own decision. 

I say now that out of a world conference, 
there can come good, that a conference with 
our friends will be helpful to us, and that 
we ought to be willing to talk with the 
Chinese Peoples’ Republic or their leaders. 
We owe this to our own country, to our 
friends, and to all mankind everywhere. 
Out of that conference might come, not a 
final solution, but a first step which could 
lead to a second and third step toward the 
solution of some of the problems of our 
present time. 

WOULDN'T DENY AID 


I know very well that there are many 
good friends of the United States who be- 
lieve that the time has come when we should 
give more attention to our home affairs and 


when such aid and assistance as we might 
give to other countries should be very defi- 
nitely marked in behalf of the « 
American interests which we are seek 
serve 

Vith that general 1 
can quarrel, but I say to you tor t, and 
I hope that you editors and manag ng edi- 


thought, n Ame 


tors will bear it in mind, t) t is no 
time to do either of two thi: or both 
This is no time to say that there will be 
no further aid or assistance given t c 
people of the world that are struggling to 
make themselves strong 

I change my mind as I go along, fre- 


quently. I am glad I do because it ts prob- 
ably the only proof that I have that I am 
in existence. I have changed mv mind about 
economic aid because undoubtedly tonicht 
in many wide areas of this earth, especially 
in the Asiatic and African countries, 
nomic aid, point 4 if you please, technical 
assistance if you wish to be more technical 
in describing it, is a far greater military 
aid to people who love peace and who don't 
want a war. This is no time to turn away 
from our international] obligations; whatever 
those obligations are. It is no time for us, 
in the present state of the world, to grow 
soft in our own ability to carry out and 
execute those programs that we regard as 
vital. 
STRENGTH IN BEING 

No foreign policy will receive any respect 
unless the people who put it forth have 
the strength and the will to carry it to 
execution. In an atomic age, tl means 
strength in being, because the nuclear weap- 
ons of this modern age threaten to destroy 
the productive capacity of the people on 
which great reliance could have been placed. 
You must have something ready and pres- 
ently at hand. 

So this is not the time for us to turn back 
in our efforts to continue militarily strong, 
nor is it the time for us to lose interest in 
the economic soundness and streneth of the 
whole free world. 

How can the free world be strong. mili- 
tarily and economically unless through the 








cooperative efforts of all free peoples, our- 
selves included? 
How can we turn the clock to another 


day and say that the trade and commerce 
of the world, especially the free world, agair 
should be circumvented and 
talized to the point almost of 
tion of that commerce? How can we dot 
and yet hope all free nations will become 
economically strong and prosperous? 





departm 


the stagna- 


DIDN'T SEEK LEADERSHIP 
Upon their prosperity and strength will 
depend their ability to maintain their own 
military equipment, their own military 


strength. 








We didn't seek world leadership You 
don't get it by seeking it. World er p 
comes to a nation if it comes at all, because 
of the superb and supreme heroism of its 
people; because of their devotion to duty 


private, and public, because of their tireless 
exertions to bring it about. 

Above everything else, it comes to a na- 
tion when it is great enough and big en 
and strong enough, when might 
are running through the world, to rise to the 
challenge of stirring times. 


y impulses 





So it came to us. Would we pass it up? 
Can we pass it up? Future generations 
would hold us responsible and rightly re- 
sponsible for failure to grasp the high re- 
sponsibilities resting upon us 

The road which we are travelir may be 
long and hard and thorny Indeed, it is 
hard and long and thorny, but it is worth- 


while, my friends, to travel al 
way that can lead us, and will lead us, if 
we keep our courage and our fait! to a 
world in which the normal th 
kind and of human life again 
joyed and appreciated. 


meg that I 


nes of mane 


be y 4 é - 
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A Music and Fine Arts Center in the 
Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include a statement by 
Patrick Hayes, chairman, cultural devel- 
opment committee, Washington Board 
of Trade, before a House District Sub- 
committee on Legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a music and fine arts center 
in the Nation’s Capital: 

THE THOMPSON BILL, AND RELATED BILLS, FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION TO 
Srupy AND RECOMMEND LEGISLATION FOR A 
Music AND FINE ARTS CENTER IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 

(Statement by Patrick Hayes, chairman, cul- 
tural development committee, Washington 
Board of Trade; former president National 
AssociatiomBof Concert Managers; former 
president Greater Washington Music 
Council; former manager, National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, before a House District 
subcommittee, February 15, 1955) 
Gentlemen, Burl Ives, the folksinger, has 

a song that goes: “There’s a great day comin’ 

and it’s not far off, been long, long, long, on 

the way.” The spirit of those lyrics fits the 
subject of this hearing, a dream harbored 
by countiess thousands of citizens of the 

Greater Washington area, and throughout 

the Nation, that 1 day in our lifetime we 

shall established here in the Nation’s 

Capital a home for the living arts of music, 

grand opera, ballet. That it is fitting, few 

deny. That it is needed, more and more 
people are becoming aware. 

This hearing is a milestone in the progress 
toward this important objective. A short 10 
years ago, and for decades before that, there 
was little apparent interest in the Congress 
in fine arts legislation. During the post- 
war years there has been an upsurge of 
interest, and many distinguished gentlemen 
in both Houses of Congress, and on both 
sides of the aisle, have introduced bills aimed 
at recognition of the fine arts in American 
life, and in varying degree pointing the way 
to strengthen them and extend their influ- 
ence in the daily lives of our people. 

As Congressman K.Letn, of New York said 
here last week, “Man does not live by bread 
alone.” Neither does a nation become great 
in terms of history solely by industrial 
might, inventive genius, advanced tech- 
niques of agriculture, etc., and no nation’s 
capital city has endured in history in terms 
of true greatness without also being a great 
center of art and culture. Athens and Rome 
are examples in ancient history. Berlin, 
Vienna, London, Paris are examples in mod- 
ern history, which we must observe in plan- 
ning for the future of the great city of Wash- 
ington. National significance is deeply in- 
volved in what is proposed. In recent years 
we have observed that Germany and Austria 
gave top priority to the reconstruction of 
their buildings for art in the postwar years. 
By 1950, 10 opera hcvises had been built or re- 
built in Germany. This year, 1955, the great 
Vienna State Opera House is being com- 
pleted. 

Ours is a Nation that has become so great 
and so big, that it staggers the imagination 
of newscomers to the country. We are out 
of our covered wagons, our industrial plant 
is highly developed, we have fought our wars, 
and survived what we hope is our one big 
depression, and now find ourselves well along 
in the second half of the 20th century. A 


see 


major challenge before us in this era is the 
conquest and development of the broad area 
of the fine arts in life, with all their rich 
dividends for the Nation and its people, and 
with their opportunities for the gratifying 
use of leisure time which is increasing, and 
for combatting juvenile delinquency by 
channeling more young people into musical 
and artistic pursuits. This is no idle point 
in passing. Ten years ago the late Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski did some research at 
Sing Sing prison in New York State, and 
came up with the astonishing fact that over 
95 percent of the inmates had had no ex- 
posure to music in their lifetime; and con- 
versely, relatively few people in the world of 
music have gotten themselves into trouble to 
the point that they become inmates of our 
jails. 

This hearing today could be the moment, 
later by historians, when the 
United States Government began a long 
term movement in behalf of the fine arts, 
by approving legislation to appoint a na- 
tional commission to study and prepare ac- 
tual later legislation to establish in the Fed- 
eral city a great center for music and the 
living arts. The atmosphere is lively and 
favorable for what is proposed. We have 
become a great musical Nation. Our uni- 
versities and colleges, and our musical con- 
servatories, turn out graduates in increasing 
numbers each year who have had major ex- 
posures to the musical arts during their 4 
years. Public school music grows by leaps 
and bounds each year. There are tens of 
thousands of school and college bands in the 
country. There are over 700 symphony or- 
chestras in America, ranging in size from 
Columbus, Ind., population 6,000, and or- 
chestra budget $600 to Boston and Philadel- 
phia and New York, with their great pro- 
fessional orchestras of 100 men and budgets 
approaching $1 million a year. Radio, rec- 
ordings, and currently TV pour music across 
the land, taking it where it never had been 
before, and never would have been. Every 
corner of this vast country has readily avail- 
able the world’s finest music for all ears to 
hear and enjoy. 

As a citizen of greater Washington, I am 
proud to report to this committee of the 
Congress that by all standards of comparison, 
qualitative and quantitative, Washington, D. 
C., is one of the most musical cities in the 
world. From September through April each 
season nearly 1,000 programs worthy of the 
attention of music-lovers are performed here, 
in concert halls, at our universities, in our 
churches, in our art galleries, and at the 
Library of Congress. The Budapest String 
Quartet resides here, tours the world from 
here, and gives two extensive cycles at the 
Library of Congress in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium. The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Howard Mitchell, conductor, has reached 
a level of excellence that is acknowledged by 
all in the field—next season is its 25th anni- 
versary, founded in 1931 by the late Hans 
Kindler. It performs nearly 30 major con- 
certs in Constitution Hall, open to the pub- 
lic at prices within the reach of all, and 
performs nearly 30 concerts for young chil- 
dren, many of which are underwritten by 
public spirited people and business houses 
and are free of charge to the youngsters. 
The National Gallery of Art, whose distin- 
guished Director, David E. Finley, testified 
before you last week, presents to the public 
over 40 Sunday evenings of music each sea- 
son, including 10 orchestral concerts, and 
including a month long festival of American 
music, founded by Richard Bales, director 
of music at the gallery, and conductor of 
the gallery orchestra. Nearly 50 concerts 
are presented in the Phillips Gallery on Sun- 
day afternoons and Monday evenings, free 
to the public. Constitution Hall is the 
scene of recitals and choral concerts. 

You would have to search hard to find the 
name of a great or established artist in the 
world of music who does not appear here 
annually, either alone in recital or as soloist 


as recorded 
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with the national symphony, or + 
orchestras of Philadelphia and B 
play series of 8 and 4 respectively, 
eign orchestras from abroad vi 
play in Constitution Hall. Thi 


host to the Amsterdam Concert 
the Berlin Philharmonic orchest; 
cs V 


the niagara of music that mar} 
life as rich indeed, together wi 
and university programs, not t 1 
quality performances of our se: 
and orchestras. 


Our great lack, and your concern } 


morning, is in the fields of opera 
and also in the sybolism inherent 
buildings for music to dignify 
the National Gallery of Art dig: 
of painting. Music needs its 
the Nation’s Capital. 

In passing, I should mention t! 
dous debt of gratitude we 
Daughters of the American Re, 
making Constitution Hall availa 
chestra, recital, and choral concert 
tures. Without it, Washington y 
a serious problem indeed. That t 
not suited for opera and ballet 
fault of its owners. It was built for 


tion purposes, as the home of the DAR 


not intended for public use at all. 


the old Poli’s theater was torn d 
25 years ago, with its perfect stage 
tractive auditorium, there went 


house, gentlemen, and stage for ballet 


make way for the Federal Triangle 
irony is that the actual ground wh 


theater stood has on it today only at 


rary building of the kind that Con 


BROYHILL and many of us would like t 


eliminated. 


Grateful for our blessings, includi: 


stitution Hall, and our devoted pe 


have gone on and forward year by 


spite of the handicap of not having a 
hall of music, we are now grateful an 


ful for what you are about to 


Washington Board of Trade is on re 


vote of its directors and by res 
the cultural development 


mate objectives. While many of « 


fully studied points are the purview 
established 


proposed commission once 


ao 


would like to mention the following 


points at this opportunity: 


A theater for drama is one thing 


cert hall is quite another thing; 


house of grand proportions is another 


a large hall for the inauguration 
dents is still another. 


techniques of functional design can d 


ders, but I urge caution and care 


mining what is needed to meet current 


future needs. As for theater, or 


A 
we have here now the National and Sh 


ail 


Modern achité 


committee 
favoring the proposed legislation and 


houses—perfect theaters—and the pr 


with them is in keeping them « 
plays and musicel shows. 


pe 


The problem 1 


day lies within the field of dram 


starting with a shortage of playw 
producers. A concert hall in th 
of the Royal Festival Hall in L 
clearly very much needed. So 


is 


house, like ‘the new edifice just com} 


Vienna. 
essential. 


An inaugural hall for Pre 


ous units, like the Municipal Audit 
Kansas City. I would like to point 
these buildings will serve for dec 
perhaps for a century or more a! 
decisions must be wise ones. Erro 


Thus, we need 3 separate 
ings or 1 massive edifice containing th 


tial judgment could be fatal or at least 
There should be included in plans 
drawn by the commission faciliti¢ 


great national conservatory of musi 
ing opera and ballet instruction. 


§ 


ey 


the feeding grounds for the companies 
future that will enrich our national li! 


area with the greatest possibility for m 
culation is the stage of proposed bulla! 
The stage and storage areas should equal 1" 
size the square and cubic footage ol! | 








it a commentary on our 
in this regard that only three 
big enough to accom- 
fortably the repertoire of the 
Ballet and the Old Vic produc- 


umer Night's Dream which 
I ed States last fall. They 


Civic 


Tiai in 


the Chicago 
Mem 


1 New York, 
nd the War San 
eventual legislation might be 

i, I would like to see a 
y for the fine arts. First 
the acts of legislation. Next 
ajor address on the sub- 
arts by our President, lead- 
establishment of a de- 
divisi in our Na- 
ment. And finally, the Presi- 
invite wealthy American citi- 

s, and foundations to come 
participate, to build and endow 
or share the cost with the Fed- 
nent, and enlarge our fine-arts 
Andrew Mellon did so nobly and 
establishing the gallery which 
prefer to call the Mellon Gal- 
h he insisted it become the Na- 
ry of Art. All that would trans- 
uld be sent out to the Nation by 
television, bringing art and cul- 
our citizens, as well as having 
vailable in live form when citi- 
And speaking 


their capital city. 
we estimate that nearly 300,000 
children, 


n of fine arts 














erican citizens, school 
Nation's capital each year in or- 
ol parties. They sce the monu- 
Vashington, Lincoln, Jefferson; the 
Unknown Soldier, the Iwo Jima 
Capitol buildings, the National 
Art. They see no great monument 
and theater, opera, and ballet. 
have become important in their 
in school and at home, and in 
munities. They would find inspir- 
in such buildings and grounds as 
and they must now think it 
hat we do not have such buildings 








f facilities for all forms of musical 

ented at their best in our Na- 

exposes us in the eyes of our 

friends of the Diplomatic 

if our enemies behind the Iron 

I feel that I speak today not only 

rd of trade, but for hundreds of 

f citizens across the land, repre- 

the National Association of Con- 

M ers, the American Symphony 

Orchestra League, and certainly in this area 

I have the privilege of being a spokes- 

general subject in regular Sun- 

deasts over the good music station, 

M I express to you, gentlemen, of the 

C tee our gratitude for the attention 

} give this subject, and I convey to 

r urgent hopes and prayers that this 

will be taken, with dispatch, so that the 

z may come into their full flower in 
n’s Capital soon. 
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Understanding Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 

ROGERS of Massachusetts. fr. 
aker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
‘Owing address by David S. Smith, Assist- 

cretary of the Air Force, for the 


~ 


ts 
va 





junior chamber of commerce, 
Mass., on April 27, 1955: 

UNDERSTANDING AIRPOWER 

I consider it 


Lowell, 


@ great privilege to appea 


mber of commerce <¢ 











such y as Lowell, Mass. I 
am g your tin- 
guishe res t rh 
whor ended. I am 
erate the junior cham- 
ber Of con rce, W cated their interest 
ln hear Air I ce speaker 
I acce the i n » cord y ex- 
tend because of the op} unity it gave 
me to t nk you, and through you J ees 
ere for wk they re @ for 
Force. I accepted it ¢ » beca ¢ 
ersonai | isure for me to § away 
the Pentagon, and have a good heart- 





to-heart talk with people like you. You are 
and future leaders of your com- 


munity. Many of you, probably most of you, 


ent 





are veter of mil y service All of you 
are citizens d< concerned with national 
security. My job at the Pentagon lies in 
helping to make sure that our plans are 





right, and that our security will be main- 
tained. Iam happy to have the opportunity 
to make a report to you on some of the 


we are doing. 

First, a further 
junior chamber of commerce and the Air 
Force. Last January, as you well know, the 
national organization of the junior chamber 
of commerce launched its Air Force recruit- 
ing assistance campaign. It is a little early 
to identify the current success of recruiting 
efforts with any one type of assistance. In 
fact, it is not even desirable to identify dif- 
ferent contributions to the recruiting effort, 
because we are all working as a team—a 
national team—and our pride must be in the 
success of the team, not the performance of 


ywever 
iowever, 


word about the 








individual players. I am sure, however, from 
the news that reaches my office, that your 
efforts are combining with various other 
steps being taken, and are bringing results. 
More and more young men are signing up 
for the Air Force, order 


and reenlisting in 
to make a career of service in the Air Force, 
and we are very pleased with the results. 
Three months ago, only a little more than 
20 percent of the airmen scheduled for sepa- 
ration in February 1955 indicated an intent 
to reenlist. The Air Force now estimates that 
this figure has increased to 30 percent for 
airmen who did reenlist in February or who 
plan to do so within 90 days from their 
ration. From 20 t 
increase. Tt 
We al 


sepa- 
30 percent is a 50 percent 
are really looking up. 
believe th as a result of this In- 
creased interest in the Air Force, the bonds 
between the man in uniform and his civilian 
supporters are being greatly strer 





? 











The stronger those bonds, the stronger our 
national security} A few weeks ago the Gal- 
lup poll reported that 71 percent of the 





Americ 
other world war comes 
play a much more important part in it than 
either the Army or the Navy. Analyzed by 
age groups or by education levels, the per- 
centage is the same. The great popul I 
peal of the Air Force affects all walks of life. 
The American sense of reliance on air power 
is strong. 

I am not sure, however, American 
understanding of airpower is commensurate 
with American appreciation of the traditions 
and the performance of the Air Force. 

We are, we say, an airminded Nation. So 
rapid have been the developments in this 
half-century which we call the air age, and 
s0 conclusive are the lessons of history, that 
airpower is now generally accepted as the 
predominant military force. But we are 
tired of war. Recurrently through the last 
15 years homes throughout the Nation have 
been saddened by the loss of loved ones. We 
are reluctant to face the fact that prepared- 
ness must be for a lifetime, and not merely 


n people are convinced that if 


the Air Force would 





er 





r ap- 
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TS 


for a foreseeable, limited period. W 











not, as a nation, given evidence t} we - 
cept the security of our Nation as « 

business, and not the exclusive re 

of the man in uniform We § u 
the GI term because 10 ¥y V 
and V-J Days, we still f: h 

essary to maintain a hu M i - 
lishment 

Phi riping n we } I 
r yy. but t 1) 

t ght t) pre redn 

certainly a mistaken id V 

Bryan expressed a nat ] 

said that in times of n: ul 1 

men would spring to arm A 

nen did spring t rins to defe he Na 

in two worid war How F- 4 ! ( 
men have been rel t t I 

when the victory was w , tor c ire t t 
the peace wv well guarded. 

I am sure that all of you can recall the 
frantic effort to demobili after World War 
II. The sad truth is, that whe the pe 
was won, no nation’ people WwW re ever 
quicker to lose interest in their armed f s 
than the pec ple of the United 

For this reason, the history of our armed 
services in America has been one of high 
peaks of military strength, followed by al- 
most bottomless valleys of weakne And 


the wonder i: 


that we were able to rise from 
the valle 2 


ys to reach the peak 





We might ask what course history would 
have taken, if we had never permitted our- 
selves to descend into the valleys. If we had 
been strong in 1916, would Germany have 
sunk the Lusitania? If we had been strong 
in 1941, would the Japanese 1 to 
attack Pearl Harbor? If we ng 
in 1950, would the Communists have struck 


in Korea? 

It may be academic to ask 
because there can be no definite answer 
But it is necessary for us to realize that wl 
our Nation has sprung to arms in the interest 
of national defense many, many times in the 
past, it is no longer } ible to wait for war 
to begin, in order to start building national 
defense. Modern warfare begins too sudden- 
ly and strikes with too much devastation— 
witness Pearl Harbor—to permit 
mobilization. We must be ready when 
starts—if it should start again. 

Quite aside from the fact that this is so 
because our survival as a nation 
upon it, we should be willing to admit that 


the que 








it is so because it is enormously expensive 
and wasteful—wasteful of h 1 lives, 
money, material resources, and « ul é 





for the development of mank 
maintain preparedness. It is 
in the past we have seemed willir 
high a price for the privilege of ignoril 
danger until it was upon us. 

What we 


now need to understand above 


everything else is that the price is ! er, 
beyond estimate. Nuclear weapo1 com- 
bined with the capabilities of long-range air- 
power, have revolutionized warfare. And we 





hold no monopoly on such we 
Ve hold n 


cal monop 


» MOnopoly—neither the practi- 





absolute m a r - 
cle WEAT ere can be 1 - 
nopoly ] who first en- 
counter t MIG-15, 1 No- 
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Before the war was < r W € 1 t 
deal about the general excellence of § t 


technology We have devel ped it it y re- 
spect for Soviet industrial cap ty 
We know now that the Soviet Union } 





made remarkable progr in the i f 
nuclear weapons and modern 1 r 

bombers It ts this progre that | put 
us in what President Eisenhower ! f i- 
rightly called an age of peril Cc 1 t 
exploitation of the p ntial r their 


weapons makes it an age of t 
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In addition to the world’s largest air force, 
containing some 20,000 aircraft in combat 
units, the Soviet Union has a huge ground 
force, a powerful submarine force, guided 


missiles, and a large industrial capacity, 
most of which is devoted to the production 
of war goods. As early as 1949 her industry 
was able to produce an atomic explosion, 
and in 1953 she announced to the world 
that she possessed the hydrogen bomb. Thus 
on the one hand, our national security 


program must be designed to meet the most 
threats to the survival of 
western civilization—the combination of 
Soviet long-range airpower and atomic 
weapons. On the other hand, it must also 
be designed to cope with the constant pos- 
sibility of local warfare such engagements 
as the free world has experienced in Korea, 
in Indochina, and is now experiencing in 
the Formosa Strait. 

The leaders of communism have repeatedly 
made it clear that their goal is communism 
worldwide. The United States is a principal 
obstacle which confronts them in their path 
to this goal, and the support you give your 
Air Force enables it to remain that obstacle. 
I said remain, not maintain. Ido not mean 
maintain for a limited period, but maintain 
indefinitely. The United States is and must 
remain a roadblock to international com- 
munism. The understanding our air-minded 
Nation has not yet fully acquired is that if 
there is a new kind of war, there is also a 
new kind of peace. This is a peace that can 
be kept only through strength. 

It is not enough for our Nation to be air- 
minded. It must possess air superiority. It 
must control the airways, and be prepared 
to defend them against all who would use 
them to violate our freedom and our de- 
mocracy. 

To give the Nation the strength necessary 
to maintain peace as the most precious gift 
of our times, and to resist and conquer ag- 
gression if it comes, the United States has 
established its Air Force, and assigned it cer- 
tain definite missions. The development of 
nuclear weapons and of guided missiles car- 
rying atomic warheads, which has come in 
the 8 years since the Air Force was estab- 
lished, has not altered these missions. What 
such development has done is to place greater 
responsibility on the Air Force for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of its missions. These 
missions are the conduct of strategic air 

yarfare, the defeat of enemy air forces, com- 
bat support of the Army, support of the 
Navy in keeping the sea lanes open and the 
air defense of the United States directly 
related to Air Force offensive capabilities. 

To perform its missions in this age of 
crisis, the Air Force is continuing today, 
and will continue for the next several years, 
the build up of air strength which was pro- 
gramed in 1950, after the Korean war caught 
us in a period of lessened guard and depleted 
military resources. When the Korean war 
began the Air Force consisted of about 42 
effective wings and about 400,000 men in 
uniform. Today we have 121 wings, ready 
and effective, and about 960,000 men in uni- 
form. By the end of June 1957, we expect 
to have reached our 137-wing goal, and 
975,000 men in uniform. All Air Force wings 
are now equipped with modern aircraft, and 
all fighters are jet propelled. 

Constant progress is being made in mod- 
ernization of aircraft. New types are re- 
placing outmoded types. 

Technological advances in propulsion and 
electronics are making substantial contri- 
butions to the development of guided mis- 
siles. The Air Force has made significant 
progress in the development of strategic, 
tactical, and air defense missiles, all of Which 
are being pushed vigorously. 

Construction of the base facilities needed 
to support the 137-wing program is a most 
serious problem. Our offensive forces must 
be able to hit any potential enemy on short 


serious of all 
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notice under all conditions. Our long range 
aircraft can operate from the United States 
in the event of war, and advanced refueling 
techniques have greatly lengthened ranges 
of smaller combat aircraft. However, the 
existence of bases overseas, equipped to 
handle all types of aircraft, greatly increases 


the flexibility, economy of operation, and 
hence the effectiveness of our offensive air 
forces. Overseas bases also increase the 


capability of tactical air forces to operate 
in overseas theaters. 

Our air defense forces require bases lo- 
cated so that our interceptors can reach 
attacking enemy aircraft before they reach 
the line where they would drop their bombs 
on American cities. Radar facilities are 
needed to detect the approach of enemy air- 
craft, and communications and navigation 
facilities are needed to direct the defenders 
to intercept them. It is not sufficient to 
have such facilities within the United States. 
We must have them in Canada, Alaska, and 
the Arctic. 

Bases within the United States are needed 
for training our tactical forces, for provid- 
ing logistic services, and to maintain a stra- 
tegic reserve which can be sent to any theater 
of operation in need. I have just returned 
from an inspection of several bases. I can 
tell you that I was proud of what I saw. 

Maintenance facilities must be increased 
to keep up with the increased complexity of 
modern aircraft and equipment. With the 
greater consumption of fuel by jet aircraft, 
increased fuel storage facilities are required. 

In the past 4 years the Air Force has 
gone a long way toward building the base 
structure needed to support its modernized 
and expanded forces. Continued moderni- 
zation of base facilities is required to pro- 
vide base support for the programed in- 
crease to 137 wings. 

All this costs money, lots of money. 
Whether or not we understand fully the 
continuing need for maintaining strength in 
order to guarantee peace, the American peo- 
ple have certainly been generous in support- 
ing the build-up of the Air Force under the 
present program. In 1954 and 1955, the Air 
Force budget, requested by the President 
and approved by Congress, was for about 
$11.5 billion. For fiscal year 1956, begin- 
ning next June, the President has requested 
$14.53 billion, excluding appropriations for 
base construction. Our President, and his 
administration, have recognized the real na- 
ture of the continuing threat to national 
security, and the most effective way of 
countering it. 

A great deal of the money appropriated 
for the Air Force will go in pay to person- 
nel—and toward increasing the attractive- 
ness of a service career in order to attract 
and retain qualified personnel. I said at the 
beginning of my remarks that we have been 
concerned about our reenlistment rate, and 
that it is improving. Now I want to back- 
track on one score. Whereas the reenlist- 
ment rate in general has been about 20 per- 
cent, among the men we need the most— 
the trained, skilled, and experienced tech- 
nicians—the rate has been even lower, be- 
low 15 percent. We are also losing veteran 
pilots and experienced staff officers. We are 
losing trained mechanics, radar men and 
technicians. So the shortage of trained, ex- 
perienced personnel is the No. 1 problem 
within the Air Force. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Harola 
Talbott, has taken the keenest personal in- 
terest in accomplishing those things which 
will increase the attractiveness of a service 
career, and encourage men to reenlist, and 
remain in service. We are all grateful for 
the fact that Congress recently approved a 
substantial pay raise, earnestly advocated 
by Mr. Talbott, and is now considering other 
legislation designed to improve service 
attractiveness. One such measure is ade- 
quate family housing of proper standards 
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and within the proper rental ph; ‘ 
men in the Air Force. Consideri; Sp 
costs to train a man, approximat y 
for an airman, and more than ¢2 
a triple-rated pilot of an atom : 
pay could be increased by many 
lars before it would equal the , 
him. We could increase service a; 
ness in many ways, and still not ; 
rewards of a military career 
nancially with those offered by 
dustry to these trained men, ~ 

Earlier, I also spoke of the bona 
the men in uniform and the citize; 
that are being strengthened Th 
are numerous and of many kind 
not attempt to identify them all 
them. They are bonds of inter; 
and sympathy, of gratitude and h 
the most important bond of all is ¢) 

I have stressed, the bond of unde: 

If the people of Lowell and of « 
munity in this Nation develop a r 
standing of our Air Force, of its r 

ities and its needs, your comm yoy 
send more men into the ranks of ay 
Force. It will also stand ready to 

the Air Force in every necessary w i 
supreme mission of preventing war, ar 
securing peace under acceptable « 

When this understanding of airpower a 
of the role of our Air Force in mai! 
it is widely and thoroughly understood 
youth of our land will turn natu: 
air, as the youth of England in the q 
her greatest glory turned naturally t 
sea, as the proper sphere for their 
careers. When that happens, we wil] ip. 
deed have become an air-minded Natio: 

I think that understanding is cor ze 
coming very rapidly. People like , 
throughout the land, are helping to b 
it about, and the evidences are unmistakable 
I feel confident, therefore, that our Air Force 
will be able to Carry out the missions for 
which it was created. I feel confident t 
our national security will not be vi 

enjoy those 








and that we will be able to th 

rights we consider inalienable—those righ: 
which were won for us, and must constantly 
be rewon by sacrifice. p 





Minimum Wage Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major legislative issues to be con- 
sidered during the present session of 
Congress concerns the proposal to in- 
crease the minimum wage from 75 cents 
to $1.25 per hour. 


In view of the interest in the subject, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp the enclosed letter received from 
Mr. Bernard Navasky, president, Chares 
Navasky & Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa.: 

CHARLES NavaskKy & Co., INC, 
Philipsburg, Pa., April 23, 1955 
Hon. JAMES VAN ZANDT, 
New Office Building, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VAN ZANDT: The propost 
sion of the Fair Labor Standard Act of 1995 
by changing the minimum wage m i 
cents per hour to $1.25 per hour, should! 
your support, because it would be! 
citizens of our State and country. 


fr 
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_ «aeease in the minimum wage would 
ra pinion increase the Nation's pur- 
ower and would, naturally, stimu- 
a na strengthen our entire economy. 


ry erefore, 1 urge your support of this re- 


" gincerely yours, 
BERNARD NAVASKY, 
president, Charles Navasky & Co., Inc. 





The Passing of the Little Giant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Monday the life of a great and good 
man came to a close on earth. Dr. Clin- 
ton N. Howard, wide and favorably 
known to many Members of the House, 
sourneyed to that ‘“‘undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns.” 

In the passing of Dr. Howard our 
country has suffered the loss of a great 
American. He possessed all those quali- 
ties that go to make up a truly Christian 
ventleman. Dr. Dale Crowley, a close 
snd of Dr. Howard, described Dr. 
Howard most eloquently in a radio mes- 
sage delivered this morning over radio 
tation WPIK on his Start the Day 
rogram. I am honored to include here- 
ith the tribute of Dr. Crowley to the life 
{ Dr. Howard: 

THe PASSING OF THE LITTLE GIANT 
At sunset on Monday, April 25, the color- 
ful life of a great hero of faith came to 
the end of its earthly sphere, when Clinton 
N. Howard, at the age of 87, sheathed his 
sword, and answered the call of God to 
“Come up hither.” 

Affectionately known as the Little Giant, 
his mighty warrior influenced three gen- 
of Americans in his uncompromis- 
y crusade against the forces of intemper- 
ce and unrighteousness. 

As superintendent of the International 
form Federation and editor of Progress 
ne, he spent his last 20 years in our 
Nation's Capital. During this period he rep- 
resented the cause of temperance and good 
vernment before hundreds of congres- 
nal hearings. His forceful logic, eloquent 
discourse, and whole-souled earnestness, 
red by perennial wit and humor, won 

for himself the respect and confidence of 
great men. At his funeral were many of 
the Nation's outstanding citizens—minis- 
political leaders, editors, businessmen, 
Congressmen, and members of the Supreme 
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Mr. Howard began his crusade against 


King Alcohol at 12 years of age when he 
made his first public lecture against the 
evils of rum. After 75 years in “battle 


inst the bottle’ he was unflagging in 
zeal, In devotion, and in optimism. This 
Was his diamond jubilee year, and how fit- 


* that it should be the year of his coro- 


His peerless oratory has been heard in 
ever} No man deserved 


y State in the Union. 

h credit for the enactment of the 
amendment as the Little Giant. He in- 
‘pired Billy Sunday, and gave him the mate- 
rial for his first two temperance sermons. 
4€ spurred William Jennings Bryan in his 
er temperance crusade. He challenged 


_ uch stalwarts in the United States Senate 


5 


fnators Sheppard, Capper, and Borah, 
4 many others. 
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His Progress magazine was a two-edged 
sword, piercing, pungent, penetrating. 
Times without number his fearless exposures 
of wickedness in high places, and in low 
places, has served to halt the evil designs of 
those men who would further corrupt the 
morals of our community, State, and Nation. 
The publication of his classic discourses, 
Pearls of Paradise, Jesus, Human and Divine, 
and others have been printed into the mil- 
lions. Everything he wrote may be consid- 
ered both timeless and priceless, and will 
continue to bless many lives 

Clinton Howard's annual fellowship break- 
fasts at the Capitol (which always lasted for 
3 hours) have been milestones of blessings 
along the way, and have served to fire the 
flagging zeal of many leaders in the temper- 
ance cause. 

The influence of the Little Giant, both 
upon the young and the old, and upon all 
classes of people in our Nation has been 
immeasurable in its impact during the three- 
quarters of a century of his vigorous, fruit- 
ful life, and shall live on, and on, in the lives 
of all who have ben so fortunate as to know 
him. “Though being dead, he yet speaketh.” 

We have parted with a truly great citizen, 
a cherished friend and neighbor, a wise and 
helpful counselor, and a Christian leader 
who was completely devoted to God and to 
his fellow men. 

Few men have ever poured more of love, 
and of devotion, and the spirit of courage and 
hope into the stream of human life; and 
certainly no man ever planted more in- 
delibly his footprints on the sands of time. 

x00dby, Little Giant, we shall see you on 
the morning of the Resurrection, 





H. R. 5120 and H. R. 5211 


SX TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following state- 
ments on H. R. 5210 and H. R. 5211: 


H. R. 5210 is a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to promote di- 
versified ownership of domestic corporations 
by encouraging small investors to bvy stock 
and reinvest their dividends. 

It is hoped that the passage of this bill 
will result in direct ownership of American 
industry by Americans. When the people 
of the Nation own the corporations, it will 
be impossible to socialize the country. 

Through this bill millions of capitalists 
will be created. For example, the employees 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. or 
other corporations would not only buy 
shares of their companies out of current in- 
come but would increase their ownership 
through the reinvestment of their divi- 
dends and yet would have the privilege of 
deferring taxes on those dividends for at 
least 10 years or until the shares disposed of, 
such as the provision which now prevails in 
the series E savings bonds. 

The masses are customers of many of the 
American corporations. They should also 
be the owners. They can do this by pur- 
chasing shares directly or through an in- 
vestment company. The investment com- 
panies and the New York Stock Exchange 
have automatic purchase plans whereby in- 
dividuals can, out of current income, buy 
into American industry, and many corpo- 
rations have the same provision for the pur- 
chase of their own shares by employees. 
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In connection with the use of common 
stocks in a long-term investment program, 
a research firm prepared a computation 
which will easily convince the most con- 
firmed skeptic. These figures cover a + 
year period and assume that the investor will 
start with a salary of $3,500 and gradually 
increase until at the end of the S0-ve 
period he wes receiving $7,500, with the 
indicated changes over the period 


Years: Salary 
IO ce ai li $3 Oo 
Resale aac oat Beal — - 4 5m 
Ie ii ain pean al 4 - 5.500 
WR ie whiseicieatia a meas - 6.500 
21-30 ; 00 


The figures assume that the investor put 
10 percent of his yearly salary aside and 
these amounts were invested quarterly in 
common stocks in over seven different 30- 
year periods and the dividends were rein- 
vested. The averages of industrial common 
stocks were used in making these computa- 
tions so that no assumption of better than 
average is involved. 


Period: of period 
CS, a eae $97, 545 
BR SN ais lt dca ais i eas de et 5 € O70 
1878-1908 anda a « G6, 515 
aa cesib ais bainniechcan mei inset ae . 70,400 
JOG SURO se skit cticicmenne wine . 107, 585 
I lig ac a a 50.010 
DORE elie diiiiee dscns 52, 860 

TORII Sites ccs tseoieies a 


These remarkable results were achieved 
with a total investment of only $17,500. In 
the worst period, 1908-38, the fund at the 
end was worth a little less than $3 for every 
dollar put in and on the average it was 
worth about $4 for every dollar put in. 

These results would certainly indicate that 
passage of the bill H. R. 5210 is a step in 
the direction of individual security for the 
individual to supplement his social security 
and pension plan. It is hoped that throuch 
this bill the 63 million working people of the 
Nation will own the business corporations 
and reverse the present trend—with 6 mil- 
lion to 10 million who now own these cor- 
porations, 


H. R. 5211 is a bill to exempt from Federal 
{jncome-tax dividends paid by regulated in- 
vestment companies whose income is de- 
rived entirely from tax-exempt Government 
obligations 

Because of the Federal tax program of the 
last decade the number of wealthy indi- 
viduals who normally would absorb a large 
amount of tax-exempt obligations has been 
greatly reduced. Therefore, to finance the 
$7 billion school program it will be necessary 
to get the masses to purchase such bonds. 
The investment companies have pr¢ 
their method of operation is the best yet 
discovered for reaching the masses—hence 
the provisions of this bill. 

To sell $7 billion in school bonds, in add! 
tion to the normal amount of Governm 
obligations, plus the expanded financing of 
toll roads will not be easy unless we reach 
the masses. 

It is hoped that the various State regula- 
tory authorities will declare as legal invest- 
ments the shares of investment companie 
whose assets are invested in tay-exempt ¢ - 
ernment obligations and that the Congre 
will amend the proper bills to permit na- 
tional banks to deal in the shares of the tax- 
exempt investment companies to the same 
extent that they deal in tax-free Government 


obligations. 


ved that 





From the standpoint of the small investor 
this is an ideal way to build an es 





example, an individual could syst ally 
invest a specified amount—say, {« iple, 
$100 a month—in the shares of one of these 


investment companies and compound his 
earnings. When millions of Amer 


through ownership of shares in a tax-cxemyt 
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investment company own the obligations of 
the school districts and other Government 
agencies it is only natural to expect that 
they will take a greater interest in the oper- 
ations of these agencies and will be more 
concerned as to the efficiency of those 
operations. 

This bill (H. R. 5211) might very well go 
a long way toward revolutionizing the fi- 
nancing of municipalities because instead of 
having a few hundred dealers specializing in 
municipal bonds there would be more than 
10,000 salesmen discussing these obligations 
with investors. 





Israel Made the Desert Bloom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUS 


OF WISCONSIN ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as we com- 
memorate next week the seventh anni- 
versary of the founding of Israel, our 
hearts go out to the millions of Jewish 
people who have made the desert bloom 
and established a sturdy democracy in 
the Middle East. 

We recall the agony of the Jewish 
people as they suffered under the lash 
of the Nazi storm troopers throughout 
Europe. We recall a brave people hud- 
dled in the streets of the Warsaw ghetto 
as political gangsters sought to decimate 
the Jews. 

Today the disease of anti-Semitism is 
carried by a new totalitarian power— 
world communism. Throughout Eastern 
Europe, in Russia itself, and now in 
China, the claims of the cynical Com- 
munists to be the benefactors of man- 
kind have been unmasked as the deceit- 
ful Reds employ wholesale bigotry to 
whip disgruntled people in line. 

History tells us that a healthy govern- 
ment can profit from the talent and de- 
votion to morality of the Jewish people. 
A sick and decayed government—Nazi or 
Communist—traditionally turns on the 
Jews to cover up the failures and short- 
comings of their boastful ambitions. 

The American people can be proud of 
their contribution to the growth of Israel 
and for our part in relieving the pres- 
sures of world anti-Semitism as Israel 
welcomed Jewish refugees to its shores. 

The best way I know of paying tribute 
to Israel's seventh birthday is to dedicate 
ourselves to working vigorously against 
all forms of racial and religious discrim- 
ination in this country. We must be on 
guard to see that anti-Semitism, which 
has destroyed and weakened other na- 
tions, does not gnaw at our foundations. 

While we devote ourselves to keeping 
our own house in order, we must not 
overlook the perilous political and eco- 
nomic condition Israel finds itself in 
today. 

The tension between Israel and the 
Arab States continues. In shipping arms 
to Israel's neighbors to build a bastion 
of military strength against communism, 
we have contributed to the tension and 
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hostility lurking along Israel’s frontier. 
We must return to our earlier policy of 
making peace between Israel and the 
Arab States our foremost aim in the 
Middle East. 

Israel has passed through its infancy. 
It can walk now, and we must see that 
Israel is able to grow up with healthy 
muscles. 





Cuban Trade Benefits United States 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter written to me by a 
constituent, Frederick W. Green, of Ce- 
dar Hills, Weston, Conn. This letter 
points up the advantages to United 
States industry realizing from fair mar- 
keting quotas for Cuban sugar. 

Although Mr. Green confines his re- 
marks to the effect of Cuban trade on 
Connecticut industry, it is a fact that 
throughout the Nation many industries 
are dependent on the Cuban market for 
a@ substantial share of their export 
volume. 

Maintaining Cuban sugar quotas ata 
just level means maintaining Cuba’s 
economy, and a strong Cuban economy is 
essential in many ways to the welfare of 
the United States. 

The letter follows: 

Cepar HILts, 
Weston, Conn., April 22, 1955. 
ALBERT P. MORANO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Senate bill S. 1635 and companion House bill. 

Dear Sir: This letter is being written to 
voice an opinion concerning the need for 
increasing marketing quotas for Cuba and 
the other nations in the Caribbean whose 
marketing quotas may be curtailed if the 
above bill is enacted. 

Recently, while traveling through Cuba 
and Puerto Rico it was easy to see how close- 
ly the economy of the country is tied to the 
sugar industry. At the same time, it is also 
easy to see how Connecticut industry bene- 
fits as a major supplier of equipment to all 
the sugar producers. The cane mills are 
almost entirely produced by Farrel-Birming- 
ham, Ansonia, Conn.; clarifiers and filters by 
Dorr-Oliver Co., Stamford, Conn.; the vac- 
uum pumps, in many instances, by the Nash 
Engineering Co., Norwalk, Conn.; the cane 
knives or machetes by Collins Co., Collins- 
ville, Conn. In addition there are many 
other items such as instruments produced 
by firms like Bristol. I would venture to 
say that perhaps in no other industry is 
there such a large portion of the total equip- 
ment required, furnished from one State 
such as ours. 

In view of this I feel that we in Connecti- 
cut are definitely obligated to throw our 
weight behind the sugar industry, if not for 
a magnanimous reason at least for our own 
personal interests. 

Sincerely, 


Hon 


F. W. GREEN. 


April 93 
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American Surplus Wheat to the Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the re. 
cent proposal to offer the Soviet Union 
a gift of American surplus wheat was 
so ill-founded in fact that it is alm 
difficult to believe the naivete which in 
part inspired it. Fortunately, due ; 


the opposition to an unconditional pif; 


viduals, myself included, the President 
has announced that at this time no such 
offer is being contemplated. However 
in one of his press conference statements 
the President did leave open the possi. 
bility of such a plan in the future 

This time qualification in the Pres. 
dent’s statement has impelled one of the 
most vigorous opponents to the uncondi- 
tional gift to write to the Presiednt a de- 
tailed letter containing all the necessary 
factors that would have to be weizhed 
before any intelligent action on the mat- 
ter could be undertaken. In this letter 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, in his 
capacity as president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, puts 
forth essential points and questions that 
in their consideration by any fair-mind- 
ed American can logically lead to only 
one conclusion, namely, no unconditional 
gifts of surplus wheat or any other com- 
modity to the U. S. S. R. even in the 
foreseeable future. 

The contents of this letter deserve the 
careful attention of every Member 
Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert a co; 
of the letter written to President Eisen- 
hower on March 8, 1955, by Dr. Do 
briansky, on the subject of no uncondi- 
tional gifts to U. S. S. R.: 

Marcu 8, 1 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Tie White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The possible 
of surplus wheat or any other commod 
to the Soviet Union in the form of a 
has for some time been of profound int 
and concern to this committee. This 
been shown in testimony on H. R. 1 before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
newspaper editorials (for example, Why ¢ 
sider Giving Reds Wheat? P 


Cleveland I 
Dealer, February 23) and through oth 
sential informational media. 

We now take note of your statement, made 
at the press conference on March 2 
“There is no purpose and no pian Db 
studied at this time for sending an} 
of any kind to Russia.” It is regrettable | 
this statement perpetuates the unt: 
identifying Russia with the Soviet l 
but aside from this basic error, the time 
qualification in the statement leads us ' 
believe that this issue might be r¢ 
in the foreseeable future. Since we are dea:- 
ing with political elements that will 
tainly remain unaltered within this ume 
context, we wish to explain our positio! ng 
ther in the hope that some of | S 








below will receive adequate con- 
when and if the issue is revived. 





ation p 
vt is our considered opinion that on 
wnas of Christian humanitarianism and 


rtuneness of political occasion a limited 

- nig of surplus food commodity should 
he offered in the form of a gift but, in full 
yiew of imposing political realities, not with- 
ot strict recipient observance of certain 
a ary conditions of offer. A gift without 
s attached may, like peaceful coexist- 
r else, possess superficial slogan appeal, 
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put on sober analysis its patent divorce from 
reality reflects only a perilous naivete con- 
erning the Soviet Union and our relations 
with it. 


As you well know, with regard to many 
other issues pertaining to Soviet-American 
tions we have consistently endeavored in 
pehalf of the security interests of our coun- 
try to utilize effectively the assembled 
knowledge and experiences of escapees and 
exties from Ukraine and the other non- 
Russian nations in the U.S. S. R. On the 
basis of this wealth of knowledge we would 
like to emphasize the following major ob- 
servations which determine our opinion: 

1. The pressing food problem in the Soviet 
Union is not nearly the result of natural 
as it is the consummate end of a brutal 
collectivization program coupled with the 
active and passive resistance of patriotic 
Ukrainian, Uzbek, Caucasian, and other non- 
Russian farmers whose rich agricultural 
lands are being exploited by imperialist 
Moscow, 

2. The genocidal policy of Moscow in cur- 
rently forcing hundreds of thousands of 
Ukrainian youth for agrarian occupations in 
Central Asia, as an essential step in the build- 
up of an inner fortress for war, has with its 
disruption of agricultural activity in Ukraine 
accentuated this problem; 

The outstanding Ukrainian experience 
with Moscow's manmade famine in 1930-32, 
when millions starved to death while Moscow 
was exporting requisitioned grains for capital 
equipment, stands as a grim reminder of the 
extraneous uses to which Moscow might put 
a gift if tendered without conditions; and 

4. The reality of economic imperialism in 
the Soviet Union, as consistently evidenced 
by the relative plenitude of goods in the 
Moscow center as against the drained non- 
Russian peripheries, in itself, reveals the 
bald fallacy of the monolithic term “Soviet 
people’ to whom the gift was to be extended. 

It appears to us that each of these major 
factual observations raises pertinent ques- 
tions that must be answered before a decision 
could be arrived at on this crucially im- 
portant matter. Concerning (1), in the face 
of untold human sacrifice since 1930, are we 
to be grossly unwitting in sponsoring a 
scheme that would seriously counteract the 
heroic effects of peasant resistance to Mos- 
cow's economic and political tyranny? (2) 
By a substantial, unconditional gift what 
degree of moral, not to say political, satis- 
faction could we realize in the knowledge 
that this in some measure would serve to 
implement Moscow's genocidal policy, clearly 
calculated in preparation for war? (3) Even 
n the circumstance of famine, for which 
there is no evidence in the Soviet Union 
are we to be recklessly heedless of the 
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propaganda and political uses to which Mos- 
cow can advantageously put the gift? Fi- 
ally (4), are we so indifferent to the crying 

‘eds of the non-Russian captives in the 
5. S. R. that a possible canalized distri- 
bution of the gift among the elite centered 
in Muscovy is of no concern to us? 

The answers to these basic questions are 
self-evident if one pays due respect to facts 
rather than to misleading catchwords. Also, 
they obviously point to the logical necessity 
of conditions surrounding an offer if equity, 
genuine charity, and political prudence are 
to be served. In the reasoned judgment of 
Us committee, for the foreseeable future, 
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as also of now, the political complex of our 
relations with the Soviet Union necessitates 
the following conditions of offer: (1) A 
verbal stipulation of our desire to witness 
an equitable distribution of the gift among 
all the affected nations in the U.S. S.R., (2) 
in the effectuation of this desire, the admis- 
sion of carefully selected neutral distribu- 
tion teams, and (3) the offer of a limited 
supply measured according to terms not off- 
setting the basic effects of resistance in the 
U. S. S. R., and not overlooking the needs 
of many impoverished areas in the free world 
itself. 

In our view, a propitiously timed gift with 
these necessary conditions is a gift with 
charitable responsibility toward the nations 
involved. To merely dump surplus food into 
the laps of Moscow for its indiscriminate 
and politically determined use would be an 
incredible repetition of our naive UNRRA 
experience. As indicated in our testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee, we 
fear, too, that a gift with no strings at- 
tached would be the first conditioning step 
toward the virtual dumping of our stored 
agricultural wealth into the entire Russian 
Communist empire and subsequent Ameri- 
can-Red empire trade which we, along with 
countless other Americans, strongly oppose. 

In addressing ourselves to you in this de- 
tailed manner we feel confident that the 
merits of the arguments presented herein 
will doubtlessly be observed by your sense of 
fairness and Christian charity, and we ear- 
nestly believe that your leadership will 
enable us to avoid the pitfalls of hastily 
concocted ideas which bear little relation- 
ship to actualities in the Soviet Union. 

With God’s many blessings upon your 
leadership in these eventful moments, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEv E. DoRRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 





Negro’s Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the April 18, 1955, issue of the 
Clarion-Ledger-Jackson Daily News: 

NEGRO’s LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 

No one group is more concerned with the 
United States Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation order than the fine Negro teach- 
ers of the South. None is more aware that 
where there is no segregation in public 
schools there is little oportunity for Negro 
teachers. 

In our segregated Southern schools there 
are about 20 times more qualified colored 
teachers employed than in all other States 
combined, according to the U. S. News & 
World Report. Likewise, the proportion of 
Negro college students to the colored popula- 
tion is greater than the proportion of college 
students to total population in any other 
country in the world; and most of the Negro 
college students are in the South. 

We hope that all Clarion-Ledger readers 
saw the letter from J. W. Jones, of New Al- 
bany, prominent Negro educator and pub- 
lisher, in our editions of April 15. Taking a 
strong stand for segregation, he pointed out 
the 17 Southern and border States employ 7 
times as many Negro teachers as all 31 50- 
called nonsegregated States combined. 
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In these entire nonsegregated 31 States. 
Jones reminds us, there are only 10.248 Negro 
teachers compared with 722.487 white teach- 
ers. This is a ratio of 1 colored teacher to 
each 72 white teachers. Thus, despite pro- 
fessed equality and specious arguments 
against discrimination, non-Southern States 
cannot match Dixie’s superb record of fair 
dealing with the Negro educator. 

Actually, the South is the only real land 
of opportunity for Negroes on the entire face 
of the earth. In addition to more Negro 
teachers, the South has more Negro college 
presidents, college professors, doctors, law- 
yers, and prosperous independent business- 
men than all other States combined. 

Thinking Negroes are aware of these facts 
which is why failure will greet efforts of 
present-day carpetbaggers, political hacks, 
and agitators who seek to turn the Negro 
against his only time-tested friend—the 
Southern white man. 





The Andrada Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
22, 1955, a new statue was dedicated in 
Bryant Park on the Avenue of Americas 
in New York City. The statute of Jose 
Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, patriarch 
of the independence of Brazil, took its 
place with two other great South Amer- 
ican liberators as a visible symbol of 
good will toward our South American 
neighbors. 

Presiding at the dedication was the 
Honorable Robert Moses, commissioner 
of parks for the city of New York. ‘The 
invocation was given by His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop 
of New York. The presentation and 
unveiling of the statute were made by 
His Excellency, Joao Carlos Muniz, Am- 
bassador of the United States of Brazil 
to the United States of America. The 
acceptance of the statute was made by 
the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York. Also at the 
dedication were the Honorable Hulan E. 
Jack, borough president of Manhattan; 
the Honorable Edward J. Sparks, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs of the United States of 
America: and Consul General Hugo 
Gouthier, of the Brazilian consular office 
in New York City. 

I am pleased to direct the following 
words regarding this dedication to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

THE ANDRADA STATUE 

The dedication today of the statue of José 
Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, patriarch of 
the independence of Brazil, marks a third 
significant addition to the Avenue of the 
Americas since its renaming 15 years ago as 
a symbol of hemisphere solidarity. ‘The 
Andrada statue, located in Bryant Park at 
42d Street, joins with Bolivar and San Mar- 
tin, great South American liberators whose 
statues were dedicated in 1951 at the nortan 
end of the avenue in Central Park. 

Andrada was as much dedicated to the 
freedom of the individual and the abolition 
of slavery as he was to the independence 
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Brazil as a state. It is fitting that a me- 
morial to Andrada, a professor and scientist, 
a scholar and statesman, should be located 
near New York's great central public library. 

The statue is by Brazilian sculptor José 
Otavio Correia Lima, the winning design ina 
competition. ‘The idea was conceived by for- 
mer Consul General de Berenguer-César, au- 
thorized by Foreign Minister Joio Neves da 
Fontoura and followed through to reality 
by Brazil's present Consul General Hugo 
Gouthier. The $60,000 contribution for the 
plaza and base was made by the Government 
of Brazil to the Avenue of the Americas As- 
sociation and transferred to the department 
of parks. 

The 9-foot 2-ton bronze statue is located 
at the northwest corner of Bryant Park in an 
open plaza facing the avenue. The 2,000- 
square-foot plaza rising three steps above the 
surrounding sidewalk, is paved in bluestone 
flagging and granite block in a fish-scale pat- 
tern. The statue stands on a 9-foot-high 
granite base. Steps at the east of the plaza 
give direct access to Bryant Park. 

The people of the city of New York are 
indebted to the United States of Brazil for 
this magnificent gift and it is their hope 
that it will serve as inspiration for continued 
cooperation between North America and 
South America. The park department will 
consider it a privilege to protect and main- 
tain this distinguished memorial. 





The Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from Collier’s of April 29, 
1955: 

THE Ricut To KNow 

Mr. Harry A. Levinson, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., has lately been involved in a row with 
the United States Government. Because it 
is not Mr. Levinson’s fight alone—because 
165 million other Americans are deeply in- 
volved along with him—the matter at issue 
bears examination. 

Mr. Levinson protested the Postmaster 
General's seizure of a volume of Aristo- 
phanes’ Lysistrata which had been mailed to 
Mr. Levinson, a dealer in rare books, by the 
Hammersmith Bookshop in England, The 
Postmaster General told Mr. Levinson that 
the volume “contains numerous passages 
which are plainly obscene, lewd, and lasciv- 
ious in character and which are well calcu- 
lated to deprave the morals of persons * * * 
and almost equally certain to arouse libidi- 
nous thoughts in the minds of the average, 
normal reader.” After Mr. Levinson went to 
court to challenge the validity of the law 
under which the book had been seized, the 
Post Office Department finally gave it back. 
But it did so only after receiving ‘‘assurance 
* * * that the book in question is not for 
general distribution and is intended for de- 
livery to a collector of rare books.” In other 
words, a seasoned rare-book collector might 
be trusted with it—but not the average nor- 
mal reader. 


Lysistrata is certainly a frank-spoken 
play; whether its passages are well calcu- 
lated to deprave morals depends upon what 
was in Aristophanes’ mind when he wrote it; 
whether it is certain to arouse libidinous 
thoughts in the minds of the average, nor- 
mal reader depends upon one’s assessment 
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of the character of the average, normal 
reader. Considering that Lysistrata had its 
premiere 2,366 years ago, has since found 
its way onto the shelves of countless public 
and private libraries, and has been through 
a couple of recent Broadway revivals, all 
without stirring more than a casual raised 
eyebrow, the Postmaster General would 
seem to be overstating the case. Indeed, it 
seems possible that whatever libido-stirring 
tendencies the play might possess would 
have escaped public notice indefinitely if the 
Postmaster General hadn't made, as they 
say, a Federal case of it. 

But there is much more involved here 
than the merits or demerits of the Greek 
classic. 

This is a time when censorship, in general, 
is enjoying a vigorous revival in this free 
land. More and more people are telling more 
and more other people that their tender 
little minds aren't able to weather the shock 
of exposure to this or that idea. The solici- 
tude is not confined to the area of ordinary 
morality. This is a time when, in spite of 
the fragile quality of world peace, the Ameri- 
can people were for 1 year denied the vital 
knowledge that a hydrogen bomb had been 
exploded which was able to wipe out a 
whole State. This is a time when, in the 
face of the most cunning and complicated 
ideological threat ever raised against free- 
dom, a teacher takes his professional life 
in his hands if he tries to acquaint his stu- 
dents with the nature of the Communist 
threat. This is a time when, in the face of 
an unprecedented need for this democratic 
people to be informed, the public was ban- 
ned last year from 41 percent of congres- 
sional committee sessions where public busi- 
ness of the most critical importance was 
being transacted. It is a time when a copy 
of Marx’s Das Kapital under a scholar’s arm 
raises fearful suspicions of his loyalty; when 
the Soviet newspapers Pravda and Izvestia 
are banned from the mails; when a Midwest- 
ern lady can command a scattering of re- 
spectful applause by denouncing Robin 
Hood as a communistic tract. 

Censorship is not new. What is new, and 
alarming, is its increasingly casual accept- 
ance by a people with a venerable tradition 
of liberty. 

For many centuries men lived and died 
beholden to self-appointed groups or indi- 
viduals who did the thinking and the gov- 
erning for all. 

Freedom came to the Western World, and 
to America, because some men dared to as- 
sume that ordinary people had in them the 
innate stuff to be noble in their own right— 
the ability to discern, to exercise that re- 
straint and judgment which had until then 
been considered the exclusive endowments 
of their “betters.” 

One of these men, John Milton, declared 
300 years ago that “our faith and knowledge 
thrives by exercise.’””’ He wrote that if all 
judgments were left to the censors, “‘to be a 
common, steadfast dunce would be the only 
pleasant life.” 

This is no time for America to be breeding 
a community of common, steadfast dunces. 
The very format of a free nation, speading 
the responsibility for stewardship among all 
the people, demands the steady, purposeful 
development of uncommon men with the 
grasp and the character to make sound deci- 
sions in the heat of crisis. 

That is the kind of people we have bred in 
our 180 years of freedomr. We have remained 
free and grown great because we have thrown 
upon each individual the responsibilities of 
adult behavior—for making appraisals on 
the basis of all the facts, and acting upon 
those appraisals. 

How shall we deal with the present crisis? 


Not by making a virtue of ignorance. Five 
hundred million Chinese followed 200 mil- 
lion Russians into the Communist trap be- 
cause they didn’t know it was loaded. They 
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went for bait labeled “security” ang «, 
reform” and “progress” because they |ar,. 
the experience and perception to reco». 
the phoniness of the promises. bia 

This is a time for caution, certainly. 
denying the enemy knowledge he couig ,,.. 
to attack us, for defending against both ¢,,.. 
and cynics bent upon subversion. ee 

But it is no less a time for a democr.. 
to keep firmly in operation those proces. 
which fit free men to exercise their power 

The character, the competence, t 


he rue 


of life and politics aren't learned in a Ch,., 
Garden of Verses. They are developed . 
by practice in appraising—in sorting rics, 
from wrong. re 

There is far less peril in books—whetho, 
plain-spoken classics or claptrap comics. 
than in the American family’s failure ¢ 
grain youth with the sense to discriminats 
between quality and trash. There is less rea. 
son for concern over young people's exposure 
to Das Kapital than over the chance tha 
they will grow up innocent of the fraud i 
preaches. There is less ground for worry 
about any American's contamination by Ly. 
sistrata than about his degration by a cligus 
of censors who believe themselves to be 
made of some special kind of clay. This \ 
a poor time to tolerate tinkering with the 
people’s right to know, when knowledge 
@ condition of survival. : 











Mayor David L. Lawrence and Pittsburgh 
City Solicitor J. Frank McKenna, Jr. 
Wage Battle for Consumer in Fight 
Against Legislation To Exempt Natural. 
Gas Producers From Federal Power 
Commission Price Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the most effective work on behalf of 
the consumers of natural gas in this 
country is now being done by a commit- 
tee of mayors formed by Mayors David 
L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, and Robert 
F. Wagner, of New York. More than 50 
mayors of major cities have joined their 
committee. 

Mayor Lawrence and the Pittsburgh 
city administration which he heads has 
been in the battle over natural-gas rates 
and effective Federal regulation for many 
years. They have always been leaders in 
the fight. Former City Solicitor Anne 
Alpern, now a judge of our common pleas 
court, was for years one of the foremost 
legal experts in this field, and carried th 
day for the consumer, time after time 
both in the regulatory agencies and in 
the courts. She was, in addition, a tre- 
mendously effective witness before col:- 
gressional committees considering lesis- 
lation in this field. 

Mayor Lawrence's present city so 
tor is also waging a determined battle in 
this same field. City Solicitor J. Frans 
McKenna, Jr., appearing before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
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=areion Commerce on the Harris bill and 

Pore pilis to exempt the so-called field 
sop of natural gas from Federal Power 
-,mmission regulation, presented a very 
statement of the issues involved in 
‘ve jegislation, particularly from the 
snsumers’ standpoint. 

He said it would be shocking to exempt 
rom regulation the sales of gas to the 
~nelines: that the pressure for legisla- 
‘ of this kind appears to be based on a 
-ojing that the fair return guaranteed 
producers by law is somehow con- 
dered not enough of a return. 

- Mr McKenna says that the opponents 

of this proposed legislation “have already 
won at least 3 times on the merits. The 
piyley bill was defeated, the Kerr bill was 
aefeated, and the opponents won again 

, the merits in the Supreme Court in 

the Phillips case.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think the entire mem- 
pership of the Congress will be interested 
in reading the full text of Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s statement on behalf of Mayor 
Lawrence and the natural gas consumers 
of the Pittsburgh area, and I include it 
as follows: 

SraveEMENT OF J. FRANK MCKENNA, Jr., CITY 
SoLicITOR OF PITTSBURGH, PA., BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
ForREIGN COMMERCE IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
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Iam J. Frank McKenna, Jr., city solicitor 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. I was admitted to the 
Sunreme Court of Pennsylvania in 1932, and 
have been practicing law in Allegheny Coun- 
ty since that time. I entered the office of 
the city solicitor in 1947 and became city 
solicitor in January of 1954. 

Mayor David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, is 
a member of the mayors’ committee oppos- 
ing the bill. 

rhe city council also adopted a resolution 
expressing its opposition to the bill and di- 
recting me to seek an appearance before your 

mmittee to testify in opposition to the 
proposed legislation. 

Tro me it is shocking that sales of gas by 
producers at the wellhead for transportation 

interstate commerce should be free of 
regulation on a national level. The desire 

be free of such regulation can only arise 
from selfish motives. Anyone subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is still entitled to a fair return on his 
money invested, and adequate compensa- 

n for expenses. Why, then, is there such 
great force put into the drive for passage 
of the bill? It can only be because the 
producers will not be satisfied with a fair 
return. The fact that gas is a natural re- 
source situated chiefly in a relatively small 

rtion of the country, and the fact that 
the consumers are nationwide and are really 
it the mercy of the producers, indicate that 
regulation is necessary. 

I think that the Harris bill proposes two 

ngs—both bad. It proposes to reverse the 

ily favorable break consumers have had for 
some time, which resulted from the Phillips 
decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (348 U. S. 672), that the Federal 
Power Commission does have jurisdiction 
over the price of gas sold at the wellhead. 
The other objective of the bill is to write 
ito statutory law one of the most serious 
reverses the consumer has suffered, namely, 
the Panhandle decision by the Federal Power 
Commission, of April 15, 1954 (3 PUR 3d 396), 
that a pipeline company is entitled to treat 
&S8 an expense the fair field price of gas it 
Produces instead of the cost of the product, 
based on the historic “rate base” approach. 

The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers (NIMLO) has carried on the fight 
against the bill for some time. I am a mem- 
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ber of the institute and join with itt tn 
voicing objections to the bill. This was the 
position of the city of Pittsburgh as early 
as last summer when the issue was discussed 
at the convention of NIMLO in San Fran- 
cisco. 

It has often been said that the opponents 
of the bill represent the little people. I 
cannot concur in this. In the Pittsburgh 
district the gas consumers are all of the 
people—big and little. It is a very serious 
problem with them. Gas prices have risen 
very sharply from a point where they were 
rather insignificant to a position today where 
they constitute a substantial portion of the 
budget of every consumer. We receive many 
phone calls and letters from our residents 
who are feeling the pinch and who are rely- 
ing on the city government to resist rate in- 
creases. 

The city of Pittsburgh is supplied by three 
gas companies, Equitable Gas Co., Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., and Manufacturers’ Light 
& Heat Co. The city has been dependent 
upon natural gas for many years for cook- 
ing, water heating, heating homes, and for 
fueling its great heavy industries. For a 
good many years the city was supplied by 
gas produced in western Pennsylvania and 
nearby West Virginia. Shortly after World 
War ITI, however, local suppliers were no 
longer able to keep up with increasing de- 
mands of our growing population and our 
expanding industries. Today the greater 
part of gas consumed in the Pittsburgh area 
comes from the Gulf Coast gas fields. The 
gas purchased by the three distributing com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh area from the pipe- 
lines has been increasing in cost at a star- 
tling rate in recent years. The distributing 
companies are now faced with the prospect 
of being priced out of their markets. If 
they lose a large part of the industrial load 
to competing fuels because of the ever-ris- 
ing price of natural gas, the small consumers 
will be hurt even more because they will be 
saddled with all the overhead that formerly 
had been carried by the large consumers. So 
the rise in gas prices is more dangerous to 
the ultimate consumers than just the rise in 
the cost of gas purchased by the distributing 
companies. 

I know that the producers claim that 
the increase in the price of gas at the well- 
head affects the consumer very little. The 
answer is threefold. In the first place Mr. 
J. French Robinson, president of Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., which serves a por- 
tion of the Pittsburgh area has already tes- 
tified that the field price represents 25.1 
percent of the average rate which the com- 
pany receives for all gas sold. Secondly, 
as Commissioner Draper said in his dissent 
in the Panhandle case (3 Pur. 3d 476): 

“The majority should be aware that the 
test of a proposed increase or decrease in 
rates is not the impact on the individual 
consumer. The test is, of course, wheiher 
the proposed rates are reasonable when meas- 
ured against the company’s cost of service, 
including a fair return which the company 
should have the opportunity to recover in 
its rates.” 

Thirdly, in the Phillips case, Mr. Justice 
Minton, speaking for the majority, stated 
flatly that, if the price of gas at the well- 
head is not regulated, this will mean a 
substantial increase in the price of gas to 
the ultimate consumer. 

It seems to me that the opponents of 
this bill have already won at least three 
times on the merits. The Rizley bill was 
defeated, the Kerr bill was defeated, and 
the opponents won again on the merits in 
the Supreme Court in the Phillips case. I 
know that the ruling in the Phillips case 
is that Congress intended that there shall 
be the disputed regulation, but the opinion 
indicates that the Court believed regulation 
to be necessary for the protection of the 
consumer, 
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Now the Harris bill proposes to remove 
this protection. If this is done, investors 
in pipeline and distributing companies are 
no longer going to have the security which 
came from the stability of tue cost princi- 
ple. They are going to demand a greater 
return on their investment since they may 
find their business going to competitive fuels 
as a result of their prices being forced up- 
ward through the application of the ephem- 
eral concepts of fair fleld price. 

We have heard it stated that competition 
will regulate field prices, but you can be 
sure that if competition is all that regulates 
field prices they will be regulated ever up- 
ward. The reason is simple because there 
is no competition among producers. The 
competition is among buyers and when 
buyers compete for something the price goes 
up. We have seen this time and time again 
as pipelines have had to expand to meet 
growing demands of their markets. The 
spiral has been accelerated even further 
through “favored nations” clauses on which 
the Federal Power Commission has at last 
begun to look with disfavor. 

A hypothetical example is all that is 
needed to show what I mean. A pipeline 
connects up a gas field and starts trans- 
porting the gas from the fields to the mar- 
kets. Pipelines cost a lot of money. The big 
ones run around $75,000 to $100,000 per mile 
some even higher. When a pipeline is once 
in the ground it can’t go shopping all up and 
down the Gulf Coast for additional gas. It 
has to buy gas that 1s accessible, and it finds 
itself then in a seller's market, or perhaps I 
should say, a gouger’s market. It has to pay 
more for this gas than it has been paving 
the other producers. So it does and then it 
finds that, under the “favored nations” 
clauses in its old contracts, it has to pay the 
original producers the new high price even 
though they have been enjoying a market for 
their gas since the line was first built. This 
is the “favored nations” clause in its least 
offensive form. Some forms of favored na- 
tions clauses bring about an increase of price 
because some other pipeline comes into the 
area for a supply. Do you call this compe- 
tition? Perhaps it is, but it is competition 
among buyers, not among sellers. 

All of the public utility industries in the 
United States which have grown and pros- 
pered and served the ever expanding de- 
mands of our economy so well—power, tele- 
phone, water supply, and gas—have accom- 
plished this under the cost principle which 
has been the basis of public utility regula- 
tion for years. The investors have put their 
money into utility plant primarily because 
of the stability which has resulted from the 
cost principle. Industries have invested huge 
sums in gas burning equipment because of 
the stability which they thought was inher- 
ent in a public utility supply of fuel. The 
small consumer with his gas stove, his water 
heater, and perhaps a gas furnsuce, has in- 
vested a large proportion of his capital in gas 
burning equipment with the expectation 
that prices would be fair and stable because 
they were based upon the cost principle. To 
scrap this principle at this time is to break 
faith with the large consuming interests in 
our national economy. This is a scandalous 
thing to do and will have reverberations that 
will do no one good, including many of those 
who have made fortunes in the gas produc- 
ing business. 

I can see no good for anyone in the 
Harris bill. If it becomes a law, it will do 
irreparable harm before it can be repealed. 
We cannot take this chance. 

Any increase which the producer secures 
{is bound to result in an automatic increase 
in rates charged the consumer. The pipeline 
companies will increase their rates as will 
the distributing companies in the Pittsburgh 
district. It is difficult to advance any argu- 
ment that the pipeline companies and the 
distributing companies should not be per- 
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mitted to pass on to their customers the 
increase in the cost of purchased gas. 

In conclusion, I again want to state that I 
heartily endorse the arguments made by the 
other opponents of the bill, particularly 
those made by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers and the statement of 
Hon. ALEXANDER WiLey, of Wisconsin, made 
in the Senate of the United States on Friday, 
March 18, 1955. The arguments in favor of 
the bill arise from a human desire to in- 
crease profits. Since gas is a natural resource 
and a product distributed by monopolies, 
namely public utilities, it iseminently unfair 
to permit the producers to reap profits from 
the consumers without regulation. If pro- 
ducers are free from regulation this will de- 
stroy effective regulation of the industry. 
It is difficult to see why the producer should 
fear the Federal Power Commission. The 
producers, the pipeline companies, and the 
distributors are all entitled to a fair return 
on the value of their properties. What more 
can they ask? 

I wish to thank the committee for afford- 
ing me the opportunity of presenting the 
view of the city of Pittsburgh. 

APRIL 26, 1955. 





Foster True Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able and 
eloquent address entitled “Foster True 
Patriotism,” which was delivered by a 
brilliant and charming daughter of 
North Carolina, Miss Gertrude S. Car- 
raway, president general of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on April 18, 1955, 
before the 64th Continental Congress of 
that great organization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FOSTER TRUE PATRIOTISM 
(Address of Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
president-general National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 64th 

Continental Congress, April 18, 1955) 

Now of all times, in these crucial days of 
national problems and international ten- 
sions, Americans, especially Daughters of the 
American Revolution, should endeavor in 
every way possible to foster true patriotism. 

Taken verbatim from our second major 
objective, this clause has been our special 
theme for the year. Actually, it incorporates 
our three primary aims—historical apprecia- 
tion, patriotic service, and educational train- 
ing. These are the main ways in which for 
64 years we have tried to foster true patriot- 
ism: by understanding of the past, good 
citizenship in the present, and preparation 
for a better future. 

Citizenship in the United States of America 
is the freest and finest devised by mankind. 
Here we have more rights, higher standards 
of living. and greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement than anywhere else in the world. 

But these advantages entail responsibil- 
ities. To preserve our priceless heritage in 
this representative republic, we must assume 
its obligations. Each of us should apply 
personally the closing paragraph in The 
American's Creed, by the late William Tyler 
Page, which we say so often together: 
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“It is my duty to my country to love it, 
to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, 
to respect its Flag, and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

True patriotism observes these five duties 
of good citizenship. 

By literal definition, patriotism is love of 
one’s country. This isa noble emotion. The 
Apostle Paul, in thongs, boasted of his 
Roman birth and citizenship. On the gal- 
lows Nathan Hale expressed regret that he 
had only one life to lose for his country. 
At Valley Forge, George Washington ordered: 
“Let only true Americans be on guard.” 

At long last patriotism is becoming more 
prevalent and popular. For sometime 
recently it was erroneously considered nar- 
row-minded and old-fashioned. Now we 
are returning to the conviction that as our 
Nation is the only one to which we pledge 
allegiance, the only one protecting, training 
and benefiting us, we, in turn, should give 
it our support and devotion. How proudly 
we should answer the question asked at cus- 
toms offices: “I am an American.” 

W. P. Merrill wrote: “Those are quite right 
who tell us that it is Just as immoral to say, 
‘I love every country as well as my own,’ as 
to say, ‘I love every other woman as well as 
my wife.’ God has set us in families and in 
nations, and we realize our best possibilities 
in loyal allegiance to those relationships.” 

We must cherish our Federal Constitution. 
Its basic principles should be more fully 
comprehended and carefully followed. We 
must be familiar with its content and intent, 
if we are to keep its foundations from being 
undermined, its flanks from being attacked, 
its spirit from being violated. 

It should be safeguarded from those who 
misuse its fifth amendment without being 
willing to abide by it in its entirety. If 
they are accorded the privilege of enjoying 
its liberties, they ought to undertake its 
obligations. Investigations along these and 
other security lines should be continued by 
the FBI and by congressional committees. 

Abraham Lincoln declared: “As the patri- 
ots of '76 did to the support of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, so to the support of 
the Constitution and laws let every American 
pledge his life, his property, and his sacred 
honor.” 

Why should any real American object to 
pledging loyalty to our country? ften we 
recite our religious creeds. From time to 
time are repeated scientific beliefs and 
theories. Frequently we express our love 
for friends. Why not for our native land? 

Our laws are not strictly enough obeyed. 
Unless leading citizens keep them, how can 
we expect others todoso? So long as adults 
violate ordinances, there will be juvenile 
delinquency. We cannot presume to reform 
the rest of the globe until we check the 
crime and corruption at home. The young 
as well as old would be more law-abiding, if 
greater emphasis were placed on the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

Too few pay proper respect to the Stars 
and Stripes, the symbol of our Nation. DAR 
activities have long included presenting flags, 
distributing fiag codes, teaching the correct 
salute to the Star-Spangled Banner as it 
passes in a parade or when the national an- 
them is played or sung. 

It is not sufficient to be law-conscious, 
flag-honoring citizens. Our duty is also to 
help defend our Nation against enemies. 
When half the world understands most clear- 
ly the language of force, it is essential to 
be adequately prepared militarily for any 
emergency. 

A strong citizenry, however, is Just as nec- 
essary to save our land as are an invincible 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. For, in this 
age of subversion, dangers come from within 
as well as from without. Therefore, we must 
be vigilant on the home front, being good 
citizens ourselves and promoting better citi- 
genship among others. 

The best defense against the deadly foe of 
communism is to build up resistance to its 


subtle inroads by becoming imbueq , 
Americanism. Constructive program 
be sponsored for American history le ( 
stitution, and Declaration of Indep, 
So many of our young people fai) ¢ 
our representative government. Ho, 
they be for it, if they do not know ;; 
its preeminence? 

Communism and Americanism ar; 
trasting as falsehood and truth. g:, 
and light, slavery and freedom, barba; 
humanity. Many who espouse Red py, 
ganda, have a pinkish tinge or symp. 
ear for its high-sounding phrases, 
recognize its underlying implicati 

What does communism offer in the ; 
of our freedom of worship? No re}j s 
God. Instead of our freedom of conscienn 
Atheistic materialism; mass indoctrina:;, 
Our preferred peaceful negotiation Br 
force. Our freedom of movement? Pop);,, 
guards for circumscribed limits. In place 
our freedom of speech? Gag rule: ce; 
ship. 

For our freedom of press? 
newspapers. Our right to own 
No private property. 
jury? A mockery of justice. Fair tres:. 
ment? Brainwashing, water cures, so-ca))eq 
truth serums, unwarranted imprisonm nt. 
Our initiative? Stifling of free enterpric; 
Rather than integrity? Misrepresentatio; 
deception, failure to keep promise In- 
stead of trust and charity? Suspicio: 
hatred. For benevolence, human welfare 
and mercy? Terror, cruelty, purges. 

The Communist approach is to make ¢ 
ernment the master, with all subjects s 


Controlleg 


Property 
Instead of trials } 


servient. It tends to eliminate individ sale 
ism. 
Right kinds of competition and good 


sportsmanship must be maintained in sc! 
arship and recreation at our schools to train 
better for later competition in our business- 
es. This means voluntary cooperation. a de- 
sire to do one’s best, to use skills to thi 


most, and to be worthy of success in attain- 
ing goals. 
Lord Wellington remarked: “The Battle of 


Waterloo was won on the playing field of 
Eton.” A later illustrious warrior, Ge: 
Douglas MacArthur, wrote the inscription 
on the gymnasium at West Point: “Upon the 
fields of friendly strife are sown the seed 
which in other years, on other fields, will 
bear the fruits of victory.” 

Our philosophy incorporates diversity of 
endeavor, even differences of opinio 
changes when sanctioned by majority vote 
It is our acknowledged privilege to find fault 
constructively. That is how we bring i 
provements. But we must not allow our 
disagreements to become weaknesses or | 
bilities. ‘That is what our enemies want. In 
the big things, on fundamentals, we should 
stand firmly united, with the “Faith of our 
Fathers.” 

It is our mission to preserve the bequest 
of individual liberty, free enterprise and 
national sovereignty for which our anc¢ 
risked their lives and fortunes. That is why 
our society has taken firm stands against 
any form of world government. We 
our constitutional government, which has 
served us well for so long. We must not 
barter it away by becoming a vassal province 
in any kind of world or regional superstate 

World government is not safe or pract 
So much of the globe’s population is uncer 
the iron heel of an implacable foe, inc.ud- 
ing aggressors and gangsters, whose ideas 
are diametrically opposed to our own. I»- 
credible as it may seem, some would ¢! 
throw overboard our Declaration of Ind 
pendence, which for 179 years has beer! 
us such a trustworthy prop, domestically ana 
internationally. 

Our Constitution should have an amend 
ment to prevent treaties or executive “gre 
ments with unconstitutional provisions irom 
becoming the supreme law. Why lock 
front door and watch it with expensive mu! 
tions and precious lives only to | 


im- 


nretfer 
preter 





» by allowing the enemy or unreal- 
iary to slip in through the back 
such an amendment would safeguard 
itutional rights of Americans and 
elected representatives to pass our 
1al legislation. 
nin Franklin warned: “Those that 
ip essential liberty to obtain a little 
ry safety deserve neither liberty nor 
rs of the American Revolution can 
ild foster patriotism by aiding our 
ittees. Each has a patriotic pur- 
The more we assist them, the more 
riotic we will be and the more true 
m we will engender in others. Ac- 
ng any of these lines will be of 
Scamuel Johnson said: ‘He who waits 
reat deal of good at once will never 
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thing 
i torical projects promote patriotism. 
re we know of the past, the more apt 
to want to prove worthy of our herit- 
i emulate the outstanding examples 
r periods. Abraham Lincoln advised: 
un to the fountain whose waters spring 
by the blood of the revolution.” 
ir efforts for our country are in behalf 
patriotism, for what we believe to be 
1e preservation and enrichment of the 
in way of life, especially our com- 
es on national defense, Americanism, 
the many other ways in which we stress 
r citizenship. 
numerous goals through we undertake 
tional training for the future also help 
ter true patriotism. In our own two DAR 
sols we add to the three academic R's 
f reading, ‘riting, and 'rithmetic two other 
ponsibility and religion. 
t this is advisable is shown by the fact 
ur Kate Duncan Smith DAR School has 
ubstantially the standards of its sur- 
ng area and the fact that during the 
rs of our Tamassee DAR School not one 
f it raduates has ever been involved in 
me, all making good American citizens, 
them leaders in their communities. 
ih our large student loan and 
rship funds, including our scholar- 
for American Indians and young Ne- 
men, we help build for the future. By 
h committees as our DAR Good Citizens, 
iren of the American Revolution, Junior 
can Citizens Clubs for all grades, races 
i creeds, we are teaching younger genera- 
; to take responsible roles in our repub- 
to appreciate the ideals on which it was 
founded and which have made it so strong 
and so great. Patriotism is not born in in- 
fants; it must be instilled in our youth, 
carefully nurtured and constantly culti- 
vated through the years. 
Our National Society thus has excellent 
programs for fostering true patriotism. If 
they were more zealously adopted by our 
members and their principles cherished by 
|! Americans, there would be no reason to 
ir the Communist menance or un-Ameri- 
























can infiltration. Our country’s future 
would be assured. 
History proves that tyrannical govern- 


me 


its, through temporarily successful, have 
finally failed, because there is an inherent 
desire in all men to be free agents. In time 
ey rise up to oppose despotism, and as in- 
dividuals they can be far more effective than 
ives, mouthpieces or automatons carrying 
it the commands of dictators. In past 
annals those who have had ambitions to 
quer or control the world have met death, 
eat or downfall. The same fate in the 
long run may await those who currently 
seek to dominate the globe, if we patiently 
persevere to spread the will for freedom, 


It is not isolationism to love our country 






best, t> put its welfare foremost. Some 
might mistakenly call it that. It is realistic 
and practical, enlightened self-interest, 


treading the paths which have proved satis- 
fo + 2 . 2 
‘actory, cooperating with other nations and 


he ; } 
4eiping those which are worthy to help 
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themselves but not becoming too involved 
or submerged for our own economic stability 
or political security. : 

Theodore Roosevelt asserted: “There is one 
quality which we must bring to the solu- 
tion of every problem 
fervid Americanism. We shall never be suc- 
cessful over the dangers that confront us; 
we shall never achieve true greatness, nor 
reach the lofty ideals which the founders and 
preservers of our mighty Federal Republic 
have set before us, unless we are Americans 
in heart and soul, in spirit and purpose, 
keenly alive to the responsibility implied in 
the very name of American, and proud be- 
yond measure of the glorious privilege of 
bearing it.” 

This doctrine should be stressed today. 
The dynamic, crusading spirit of American- 
ism forms our most powerful weapon, of 
offense as well as defense. It can bring 
peace and victory in the cold war of ideolo- 
gies. 

The American way of life excels all others. 
It is our duty to maintain it, with confidence 
in ourselves, faith in its high principles, and 
trust in Divine guidance. 

True patriotism should be fostered, strong- 
ly and surely. For, the strength of America 
and Americanism is humanity's best hope. 





Your Job: Where Does It Come From? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Your Job: 
Where Does It Come From?” which was 
published in the Reader’s Digest, be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Your Jos: WHERE Dogs Ir Come From? 


(Condensed from the Freeman) 
(By A. J. Gallager) 

If we know what it takes to make one job, 
we will know what it takes to maintain the 
many we have today and to create the neces- 
sary new jobs for tomorrow. 

That sprawling thing we call the national 
economy is nothing but a lot of individual 
jobs. This confusing subject “economics” 
can be quite simple: A job is the security of 
the home. A business is simply a group of 
jobholders at work. A community is just 
a group of different businesses. The Nation 
is the sum of its communities, or 60 million 
jobs. 

If you have a job, you're a valuable per- 
son. To your family, your pay is what buys 
the groceries, clothes the kids and provides 
the other things that make a comfortable 
home. 

SALES NECESSARY FOR EACH JOB 

But to your employer, your pay means 
something much different. To meet your 
wages and other costs and keep you on the 
job for a year, the company must sell about 
$14,000 worth of goods. That’s the average 
for a great many businesses, with some re- 
quiring as much as $40,000 in sales. Let us 
look at one job in a big steel company 
(United States Steel) whose products are 
used for anything from a kitchen paring 
knife to a giant steel-framed skyscraper. 

United States Steel’s sales of $12,850 for 

ach one of the people on the payroll are 
close to the average for all types of business. 


that is an intense and’ 
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In 1953 the $12.850 was divided for each of 
the 301,560 jobs as follows: 

Wages and benefits, $5,200; products ana 
services bought, $4,700; taxes, $1,370; other 
$843; put back in the bu 
paid out as dividends, $344 

Of the $737 per job that remained after 
all and expenses, $393—more than 
was reinvested in the business to im- 
rove methods and buy better equipment 
which results in lower costs, better products, 
more customers and more jobs. The 8344 
left was paid out as dividends to the 286,240 
people who had their savings at work in the 
business. 


expenses, 


$393 


f costs 
half 
I 


INVESTMENT NECESSARY FOR FACH Jon 


As important as they are, the sales it 
takes to keep a Job going are only one side 
of the picture. Before there can be any 
sales, someone has to save the money to pro- 
vide all the necessary things to make a job 
possible, such as land, buildings, machines, 
and materials 

In United States Steel, about $14,000 was 
at work in plants and equipment alone for 
each of its 301,560 employees. Thus, a small 
fortune is at work for every individual on 
a payroll. 


ONLY CUSTOMERS MAKE Joss 


In any business, however, you, the cus- 
tomer, are all important. You are a Jjob- 
maker for countless people you have never 
seen. And these people, as customers for 
what you help make or sell, keep you on 
your job. 

For example, here is what the customers 
of the country must do each year to keep 
one average jobholder at work making these 
typical products; and so on for thousands of 
other products. 

These are not unusual examples. The 
sales required to maintain one job in any 
business are large and steadily growing. 

In terms of jobs, all businesses look much 
alike. A great food manufacturer and the 
corner grocery store, a dairy and a depart- 
ment store. Measured by jobs, the big total 
figures become small, understandable figures. 
For instance, the vast steel company, whose 
profits in 1953 were $222 million, made about 
the same amount of money per Job as a road- 
side diner whose profit was $7,300. 

To keep our present living standards, we 
need about 3 jobs for every 2 families. You 
can imagine the vast task of maintaining 
more than 60 million Jobs. 

The largest business concern in the couns 
try maintains something over half a million 
jobs. All manufacturing combined supplies 
littie more than a fourth of the total. 

The big share of creating jobs is done by 
the more than 2 million small businesses 
and farms, started by people willing to risk 
ime and money in the struggle to progress, 

In every community, farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and service people might well 
hang out the sign, “jJobmaker.” 

The security of your Job depends upon the 
sincere cooperation of business, labor, and 
government—backed by general understand- 
ing of what it takes to maintain a job; who 
the jobmakers are; what helps and what 
hinders them. 





Air Transportation for All Our Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
Gress entitled “Air Transportation for 
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All Our Citizens,” delivered on April 26, 
1955. by Col. Joseph P. Adams, Vice 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and a member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, at the sec- 
ond annual airport management con- 
ference, sponsored by the Washington 
State Aeronautics Commission, in coop- 
eration with the Association of Washing- 
ton Cities and Washington State Avia- 
tion Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIR TRANSPORTATION FOR ALL Ovr CITIZENS 


(Address by Col. Joseph P. Adams, Vice 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
member, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, delivered at the second an- 
nual airport management conference spon- 
sored by Washington State Aeronautics 
Commission in cooperation with Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities and Washington 
State Aviation Association, April’26, 1955) 


Mr. Chairman, colleagues, and guests, I 
am very happy to have this opportunity to 
make a report to you on the very substantial 
and laudable progress that has been made 
in bringing air transportation to all our citi- 
vens—the low-income people of our country, 
as well as those in the higher-income brack- 
ets; the people living in small communities, 
as well as those in our largest cities. As air 
transportation has been brought to an ever- 
expanding portion of our total population, 
regardless of income and place of residence, 
all of the public have been directly benefit- 
ed—the stockholders, the taxpayers and, of 
course, the air travelers themselves. Air 
transportation is rapidly losing its luxury 
label as more and more people find they 
can afford to fly, and at the same time air 
transportation is gaining wider and more 
stable support as it serves more and more 
of our people and more of our smaller com- 
munities. 

My own record makes it clear that I have 
consistently favored both low-fare mass air 
transportation and the further development 
of our local-service air carriers. I have taken 
this consistent position ever since I have 
been a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in majority and dissenting opinions, 
in speeches which were made here in the 
West and elsewhere, and in testimony before 
Congress. ’ 

I propose to report to you today on the 
progress achieved in the field of low-fare 
mass air transport and that of local air- 
carrier development not only because of my 
own position and ettitude, but because the 
progress thus far made is eloquent testimony 
of what can be accomplished when the ef- 
forts of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the air 
carriers themselves, and the people like you 
here assembled representing the States and 
cities served, are all directed toward a com- 
mon goal. It is a record in which all of us 
can take great pride. I can go further and 
assure you that under our New Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Chairman, Ross Rizley, even 
further and greater progress in bringing air 
transportation to all our citizens will be as- 
sured if such cooperative efforts continue. 


LOW-FARE MASS AIR TRAVEL 


My personal interest in furthering the de- 
velopment of mass air travel through low 
air fares has long been a matter of record. 
In a dissenting opinion written in November 
1951, I stressed the need for the immediate 
expansion of low-fare air service not only 
in order to recognize the pioneering efforts of 
our nonscheduled or irregular air carriers, but 
also because I was convinced that a hitherto 
untapped market was available to all our 
carriers, both scheduled and nonscheduled. 

I reiterated this position in two speeches 
which I delivered in April 1953 in Oakland, 
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Calif., before the chamber of commerce there, 
and in Eugene, Oreg., on the occasion of the 
first Northwest airport management confer- 
ence. In the first of these talks I expressed 
this conviction of mine as follows: 

“Air transportation must leave the luxury 
class and become a necessity. It must for- 
get and actively campaign against its repu- 
tation for being in business to serve only 
the few. It must develop and encourage a 
reputation for being available to the mass 
of travelers in this country.” 

I also called for a reversal of the rela- 
tionship which existed as late as 1952 be- 
tween low-fare air passenger traffic and first- 
class or luxury-class air passenger volume. 
This ratio in that year was 20 percent low- 
fair air coach to 80 percent first class, and 
I urged that all of those concerned—the 
Board, the air carriers, and such aviation- 
minded people as you here, representing 
cities and States throughout this country— 
do our utmost to convert this 20 to 80 ratio 
to the reverse ratio, or 80 percent for low- 
fair air coach and 20 percent for first class. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
report to you today that while we haven't 
yet reached that 80 to 20 goal, we are well 
on the road to it. In the calendar year 
1954, low-fair air coach services carried ap- 
proximately 33 percent of the total pas- 
senger volume transported by our trunklines, 
s0 that the ratio is now 33 to 67 rather 
than 20 to 80. Two of our trunklines, in- 
cidentally, are now generating a greater 
volume of low-fair air coach passenger miles 
than they are first-class passenger miles; so 
in these two instances the ratio is 52 to 48, 
and 55 to 45, in favor of low-fair air coach. 

Total air travel, including coach, has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds since 1952, and 
with such increasing revenues, unit expenses 
have gone down. The average operating 
expense per revenue ton-mile reported to 
our domestic trunk carriers approximated 
4714 cents for the calendar year 1954—about 
1%4 cents less than for the year ended 6 
months before, June 30, 1954, and more than 
5 cents less than for the fiscal year 1950. 
It should be noted, furthermore, that such 
declining expenses have enabled our carriers 
with the encouragement of the Board to 
maintain a fare level which has been stable 
for the last 5 years. 

I can therefore report that we are now well 
into the era of low-far mass air transporta- 
tion in the United States. The day of air 
transportation for all our citizens therefore— 
including those of low income—is almost 
here. I am also happy to be able to tell you 
that Seattle, my own hometown, has shared 
in the general increase in low-fare air service. 
Four and a half years ago in September 1950, 
Seattle enjoyed only 1 round trip daily coach 
flight to and from the California area and 
only 2 daily round trips to and from the East. 
A year later in September 1951, 1 more daily 
round trip coach flight had been added to the 
Seattle coach service, so that at that time 
Seattle had only 4 daily round trip coach 
services—2 operating to and from the South 
and 2 operating across the country to and 
from the East. 

This total of 4 daily round trip flights for 
Seattle had been increased by last September 
to 11—5 up and down the west coast and 6 
operating east and west across the country 
to and from Seattle. Here again, then, with 
reference to this area and our own State, 
there has been substantial progress made in 
bringing more and more low-fare air coach 
service to our citizens. 

As I have already indicated, there is still 
much to be done before the low-fare mass air 
travel market will have been fully exploited. 
This is shown by the 33-67 ratio, which must 
continue to change to 45-55, 60-40, and so on. 
With the continued cooperative effort of the 
air carriers themselves and of such aviation- 
minded people as you here before me today 
representing the public, continued progress 
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in increasing the “air coach to first 
ratio is assured. As such further dey, 
ment and progress takes place in n 
travel, the recent significant profits , 
by all our trunklines enable us t 
even further and greater profits for ; 
Both the air carrier and the public s: 
them can be confident that the Ciy; 
nautics Board under the leadership « 
Chairman will spare no effort to cont 
improve upon the progress already 1 é 
bringing more air transportation to our jr, 
income citizens. 
LOCAL AIR SERVICE 


Just as I have consistently favored «:- 
transportation for the person with the 
income, so I have championed air tran ‘ 
tation for the small community ever since 7 
have been a member of the Board. a) 
parties responsible for the local air ser 
development seen in the last 3 years are ; 
be congratulated. The air carriers ther 
selves, the CAB and its staff, and mos: ; 
portant, aviation-minded civic leader; 
you here assembled, have reason to be pr 
of the job that has been done. It is ob, 
of course, that there are many problems ; 
the local air service field which are not yer 
settled and there are some which as ve: 
have not even been clearly defined. Never. 
theless, the progress made thus far, during 
th period of initial experimentation and ce- 
velopment, leaves no doubt in my mind t! 
the problems will be defined and wil! be 
solved. 

Overall passenger volumes carried by ovr 
local air services have increased considerably 
in 1954 over 1951 or 1952, while in the fir 
few months of this year all previous re 
are being broken every month. Ons 
air carrier reports gains in terms of passen- 
gers in the first quarter of 1955 of 27 percent 
over the same quarter of 1954. Another re- 
ports a first quarter traffic increase of 
percent, while a third carrier shows, for t 
month of March 1955, an increase of 163 
percent over the same month last year 

As more and more people have been car- 
ried every year by our local air services, { 
is most significant that those services are 1 
longer requiring great increases in Federal 
mail pay subsidy support. We estimate. for 
example, that the current year, fiscal 1955, 
will see an increase of less than half a mii- 
lion dollars of subsidy over 1954, and that 
in 1956, there will be only some $100. 
more subsidy needed than for 1955. Thi: 
leveling off of dependence on subsidy by 
local air carriers is taking place in the face of 
the substantial increases in traffic gener- 
ated, which I have already mentioned. This 
means, in other words, that as the 
airlines carry more and more of the smaller 
community people, it is costing the taxpayers 
relatively little; and, of course, it is costing 
them less and less on a per passenger or per 
passenger mile basis. 

It is, of course, a fact that as yet there have 
been but few similarly demonstrable benefits 
accruing to the stockholders of the local air- 
lines. A 10-year period, however (whic! cov- 
ers the entire existence of these carriers) is 
not a long time. In fairness to the local car- 
riers it should be noted that even our trunk- 
lines received subsidy mail pay and did rela- 
tively little for their stockholders as 1o! 
the DC-3 airplane was their chief type 
operating equipment, and for a period mu 
longer than 10 years. 

I repeat, therefore, that the record 
achieved by our local service air carrie: 
been a good one. I am particularly grat! 
at that record, since 2 years ago at Euce! 
Oreg., and again at Edgewater Park, M I 
was the one who advanced to my friend e 
“use it or lose it’’ slogan as to local air sery- 
ice. I stated that either the public i 
have to patronize these carriers or we #t the 
Board could not continue the service. My 
position was premised upon my confiae! 
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+ of the carriers and the State and 
nizations to work together toward a 
rich I believed in, and which I was 
.s attainable by them. It is always a 
.¢ to find that one’s faith has been 
It is even better to have the op- 
as I have now, of describing the 
-qd that has been achieved by those 
m that faith was placed. 
2 itself, has recognized already the 
importance of the local service air 
e Both Houses of Congress passed 
certification bills last week, and 
: will probably agree On a single bill. 
syunection I am pleased that I urged 
rmanent certification of the local 
tirline routes before the Aviation 
nittee of the Senate Interstate and 
, Commerce Committee in February. 
ted before that body: 
, in favor of permanent certification 
local air carriers, particularly if the 
Aer ynautics Board retains some flex- 
yntrol in the grant of the new cer- 
as to future adjustments of loss 
yr route segments. 
* * * my position on the basic issue of 
ency for these carriers is simply that 
me for us to recognize that these car- 
re here to stay just as the smaller 
ties which they serve are here to 





» forthcoming permanent certification 

ir local carriers by Congress can be re- 

ed by both the airlines and their sup- 

uch as you people here—as a real 

ite to all your efforts—expended on 
shalf for the past 10 years. 

I her with this general overall local air 
carrier trend, your own local carrier, West 
Coast Airlines, serving Washington, Oregon, 
ind Idaho, while not one of the largest of 

u local air services, has done well and its 
record is worthy of note here. West Coast 

ilways been one of the most economical 
11 our local carriers. For the year ended 
September 30, 1954, for example, its direct 
flight costs per total hour flown were the 
west in the entire local air industry. It’s 
enger fare policy has also been most 
rable to the traveling public in the area 
it serves and it should be noted that its 
average passenger fare for a recent year was 
next to the lowest reported by any local 
carrier. 

Therefore, both in this Northwestern area 
and throughout our entire country, this local 
ce carrier “progress report” is highly 
favorable. More and more air transportation 
is coming to the smaller communities of 
the United States, resulting in present and 
real benefits to the traveler and taxpayer and 
in ultimate benefits to the stockholding 
public as well. 

innot leave the local air service portion 

f my report to you today without pointing 
up the Civil Aeronautics Board’s own respon- 
sibility for the future progress of our local 

rcarrier program. We at the Board cannot 
expect your cooperation unless we pledge our 
own. As your Washington State Aeronautics 
Commission Act of 1947 specifically provides, 
your State commission, “shall cooperate 
with and assist the Federal Government, the 
municipalities of this State, and other per- 

s in the development of aeronautics, and 
all seek to coordinate the aeronautical 
activities of these bodies and persons.” 

Progress made thus far indicates that State 
c ussions such as yours and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board have cooperated with one 
another thus far. We at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board have made real efforts thus 
lar to promote and develop the local air 
service program which we began some 10 
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years ago. 

A pertinent inquiry at this point in its 
development, however, is, Where do the local 
service carriers go from here and what is the 
Civil Aeronautics Board prepared to do, to 
see that they get there? 


I cannot, of course, 


speak for the entire Board as to future policy, 
but in light of the positions I have taken in 
the past as to this program, I can certainly 
State my own position based on past develop- 
ments and facts known to me at this time. 

Our local air carriers, if they are to play 
their proper role in our air transport sys- 
tem, must be granted increased operational 
flexibility on the one hand, and must be 
permitted to serve more lucrative air travel 
markets on the other hand. If these car- 
riers are expected to live on limited sub- 
sidy, or if they are to operate on declining 
Federal subsidy support, then their load fac- 
tors must be increased and their costs on 
a unit basis must decrease. Only when these 
changes in their operating results take place 
can we reasonably expect the subsidy burden 
on the taxpayer to go down and dividends 
or other benefits to the stockholders to ma- 
terialize. 

I, as one Board member, expect 
all in my power to bring this about. The 
carriers thems and all you aviation- 
minded State and city civic officials must 
continue to work with these carriers to in- 
crease revenues and reduce costs; but unless 
the Civil Aeronautics Board supplements 
these efforts by improving the route systems 
of the local carriers—in terms of both rev- 
enue potential and operational flexibility— 
the subsidy bill will not go down. By the 
same token, the taxpayers’ total burden will 
never be substantially reduced, and the 
stockholders’ interests will never be ade- 
quately protected. In light of the fine record 
achieved by our local air-carrier experiment 
thus far, I propose that we all dedicate our- 
selves to removing or, at least, reducing 
the amount of Federal subsidy support and 
the onus which attaches to such subsidy 
support of our local air carriers and the 
cities they serve. Only when this is done 
can any of us seriously defend and espouse 
the future economic soundness of our local 
airline industry. I assure you that I shall 
continue to do what I can to help these car- 
riers attain an economically sound status— 
since only that status will enable them to 
best serve all the interests of the public. 
With the continued support of the carriers 
and the public, I have no doubt that the 
outcome will, ultimately, be successful. 

In conclusion then, my overall report its 
@ favorable and optimistic one, I believe. 
Air transportation is rapidly coming to all 
our citizens—the low-income people as well 
as the high-income people, the small-com- 
munity people as well as the big-city people. 
This kind of progress must and can con- 
tinue with the continued efforts of the air 
carriers, the public served by them—repre- 
sented by you here—and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 
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“God Meant Us To Find the Atom”— 
Thomas E. Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
the Honorable Thomas E, Murray, Com- 
missioner of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which appeared in the April 
1955 issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 

The story, God Meant Us To Find the 
Atom, is a moving statement of prin- 
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ciple, which I urge every Member of 
Congress to read. The article follows: 
Gop MEANT Us To FIND THE ATOM 

(By Thomas E. Murray, as told to Henry Lee) 
Once I stood within 9 miles of one of 

sizable nuclear explosions. I 

dumbfounded, awe-stricken 

I might be Jooking into eternity 


our 


Space is annihilated, time measured in 
millionths of seconds Temperatures ap- 
proaching those at the center of the sun are 
produced. Outof the blackness and stiline 


of the night, a great ball of li: 
vision. Opaque glasses 
nary light does not penetrate 
before one’s eyes You count 1, 2 
then remove the glasses 

Now the 
day sun t 
ever before released by man rhere 
empty feeling in the pit of 
you watch the familiar 
might remind you of 
medical pictures 
a rush of heat like the 
door—a crash that the ear- 
drums and does knock you off your t if 
you haven't braced yourself. And all this at 
9 miles away. 

Finally, the awesome mass rises rapidly 
skyward with its cargo of radioactive dust, 
some of it, perhaps, to sail endlessly around 
the world and make its pre: known 
wherever it goes. For some of its particles 
will give off radioactive rays for thousands of 
years. 

Again, in the far Pacific at Eniwetok. where 
little pieces of God's earth used to be and 
now are no more, I participated in Mike, the 
test of our first thermonuclear explosion, the 
forerunner of our present hydrogen bomb 

Before Mike, scientists had speculated on 
the possibility of world destruction through 
nuclear reactions. After Mike, they knew 
that the possibility could be triggered into 
actuality. 

Bluntly, here are the facts. Man now can 
make weapons capable of reducing the world 
to the primitive conditions of the time of 
Cain and Abel. He even has, within the 
range of his grasp, means to completely 
exterminate the human race. 

And since Mike was developed 3 years ago, 
other versions and improvements have also 


rht plunges into 


so dense that 


fireball surpasses summer's 
It represents energies greater than 
is an 
your stomach as 
mushroom which 
those highly colored 
Then, 


fiurn 
hurn 


of the human brain 
opening of a 


seems 


ace 
to break 
feet 
tl 


ence 


been successfully tested Today, scientists 
can make a good educated guess as to the 
number of Mikes needed for total world 


catastrophe—to scatter to the four winds, in 
a matter of seconds, the civilization it has 
taken man s0 many centuries to put to- 
gether. 

This magic number {s less than the scli- 
entists had calculated in 1952—and only God 
knows how much smaller it will become in 
the years ahead. No wonder some ask, “Are 
we not playing with things that belong to 
God?” 

It is a haunting question in this season of 
the resurrection and the promise—the 10th 
Eastertide since, in the presumption and 
witchery of our science, we first reconsti- 
tuted a piece of the sun over the sands of 
Alamogordo in New Mexico 

And it deserves a respectful, straightfor- 
ward answer that does not beg or neglect the 
spiritual implications. The course of history 
is irreversible. We cannot undo the atom. 
Nor should we even try to cork the genie 
back into the bottle, for one simple reason: 
The concerted, atheistic threat against all 
we hold dear has increased and grown bolder 
in the ratio that the hydrogen bomb has sur- 
passed the rifle. We, in turn, must remain 
armed to the teeth to contain that threat 

With this, I agree. But, funcdsmentally, 
because I believe in Providence, I bel. :ve that 
God meant us to find the atom. And, let us 
not forget, it was He who made the atom 
Since it is of God's creation, it is good. The 
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fault lies not in the Giver or the gift but in 
the perverse will of man, the recipient. 
Those who let themselves lapse into despair 
and disbelief already are suffering in their 


souls the atomization they fear for their 
bodies 

If you agree with me that the atom 1s 
heaven-sent and not an awful thing that 


slipped out of hell’s door, we can pick our 
more accurately, more serenely, through 
the frightful complications of the atomic era. 
Admittedly, we are wrestling with the great- 
est alteration in man’s relation with nature 
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since the upheaval at the time of the Garden 
of Eden. But his fundamental relation with 
God has not changed one whit. 

The same trial that tested the first man in 
Eden, and every man since, challenges us in 
the atomic problem. It is the exercise of 
choice, the dangerous freedom to use God- 


piven power for good or ill. Out of a piece 
of steel, man can fashion the scalpel—or 
the stiletto. 

I believe—to believe otherwise would be 
idolatry of self—that free man, as a creature 
of God, exults in genuine liberty qnly when 
he is subject to Him. Eternal principles gov- 
ern man's life, his purpose, his destiny— 
whether he achieves his perfection by them 
or nihilates himself without them. 

After 5 years of almost ceaseless contem- 
plation of the atom, in all its wonder and 
horror, I still believe intensely in the three 
simple ultimates I learned as a child. They 
are faith, hope, and charity. More than ever 
in recorded history, man needs to believe 
and accept them today. We need faith that 
we may be brought neare to nature’s God 
and not be led astray by a false man-made 
god called science. Hope that with God's 
help we can avert the worst fate with which 
war, powered by the atom, can menace us. 
Charity that we may truly learn—learn or 
die—the old, old words—love one another as 
I have loved you. 

I do not mean for a moment that science 
is wrong, but only man’s worship of it. Sure- 
ly, a part of our duty, the effect of the primal 
urge implanted by our Creator, is to discover 
more and more of the world we live in. It 
is a part of the instinctive search for God, in 
the heart of every man created of God. The 
unity, the harmony, the order of the universe, 
revealed little by little to us, refiect the unity, 
the order, and the harmony which are God's 
perfections, “See how the skies proclaim 
God's glory.” 

But science can give man mastery only over 
matter. It never reaches ultimates. It be- 
comes a process of smashing atoms and 
then of endlessly smashing the parts into 
which atoms are broken. It “explains’’ mat- 
ter by simply dividing it into ever smaller 
subatomic particles—electrons and protons 
yesterday, neutrinos and mesons tomorrow. 
While it explains much, there is a sense in 
which, we can say, it is forever deferring ex- 
planation. It is always postponing the ulti- 
mate reason 

Can we get any nearer the good life by 
thus constantly raising atomic dust, and 
giving that dust Greek-derivative names to 
mask our ignorances? 

While progressing without end in the 
knowledge of broken things, can science ever 
properly answer such fundamental ques- 
tions as what is man? What is his destiny? 
Who is God? 

In our morality and ethics, the relation of 
man to man, what does science offer? It is 
a matter of closed systems in which action 
equals reaction, input must equal output. 
Mathematical equations, in which one mem- 
ber always precisely equals the other, best 
define its laws. 

But sacrifice and generosity are precisely 
what they are, because input does not equal 
output. If we are generous or charitable, 
reaction is greater than the action. Life 
and love cannot be compressed into tidy 
equations, and we know the sum of goodness 
more than equals its parts. 
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Therefore, I continue to put my falth for 
our salvation on religion and philosophy. 
Here are open systems unlimited by any 
physics, chemistry, or by astronomy. The 
atom’s diameter and the vast areas, measured 
in billions of light years, between the fringes 
of the expanding universe are crossed with 
equal ease and speed by lightning flashes 
from the best minds of man. Mind pene- 
trates all boundaries, bringing us in one di- 
rection to God and in the other beyond to- 
morrow’s tiniest division of submicroscopic 
particles. Spirit is open to all reality; it is 
not limited to matter and physical energy 
as are our experimental sciences. 

I greatly fear one thing. If men will not 
clothe the bare framework of science with 


will end up by making machines their god 
and mathematics their dogma. The 
rising paganism of the western world will 
make our civilization cold as interstellar 
spaces, ruthless as the which smash 
each other. 

Yet, do you believe, can you believe, that 
this is a random world tossed by chance 
upon the gaming table of space? For all 
their reality, the great, glittering galaxies 
and the dizzying circuits within the atom 
are not what a man can really live for or 
be willing to die for. 

Against our fears, I oppose a great hope. 
The physical discoveries, which have shaken 
the spiritual faith of some men, are also 
shaking the philosophic foundations of ma- 
terialism. I have noticed a new, extremely 
encouraging disposition on the part of some 
leading nonreligious scientists. They are 
beginning to acknowledge that the concept 
of divine creation should no longer be dog- 
matically excluded from rational speculation 
about the origin of the universe. 

What a far cry from the mechanistic hopes 
and religious skepticism of the 19th century. 
What a challenge to godly men of science, 
trained in their philosophy and their faith, 
to reconcile scientific and religious thinking 
because genuine science and religion are 
never in conflict. 

To my mind, there are today startling pos- 
sibilities for a religious break through into 
the secular mind. The time is ripening for 
a marriage of religion and science. 

GOD IS WAITING 


Pope Pius XII has said, “According to the 
measure of its progress * * * true science 
discovers God in an ever-increasing degree 
* * * as though God were waiting behind 
every door opened by science.” There you 
have it. God waiting behind every door 
opened by science. 

I emphasize the spiritual aspect of the 
atom because it transcends all the other 
problems, military, political, and economic, 
that seem so overridingly important. Th 
fact is, atomic bombs are dangerous only 
because some atomic men cannot be trusted. 
Our crisis today comes from man’s greed 
and will to power, his refusal to submit to 
reason. 

Like ourselves, every person in the Soviet 
Union is a human being, compounded of 
mortal body and immortal soul. Each is 
dear to God, his creator, as we men and 
women of the Western World are dear to 
Him. The resurrection is the credential of 
liberty and faith for them as well as for us. 
Outlawry on the part of others cannot justify 
outlawry on our part. 

As Christians, we must hope that in the 
Kremlin's dictatorial mind there can eventu- 
ally be sown some small measure of skepti- 
cism as to the value of the barren earth 
which any atomic war would bring. We 
must pray for that, with our lips and with 
the example of holy lives. 

I have been especially surprised to see that 
the unbelievers among scientists sometimes 
seem more concerned for the peace than 
those of us who believe the peacemakers are 
blessed. It is not their excess of good will, 


only 


atoms 


but rather their sharp knowledge of 
nuclear war would do to this planet. 7 
fore, if one does hope to be ble 
peacemaker this critical year of 195 
grasp the facts of atomic life. 

You, I, the American public canr ! 
it to the experts.” In this cosmic 4q; 
the bald truth is that there are 
It is not enough to be merely a t 
For unless the technician in som 
is enamored of the idea of becomi: 
he will fall short of success. He 
exemplify the definition given by 
educator who called the mere tec} 
man who understands everything a 
job except its ultimate purpose and 
mate place in the order of the uni 

THE MAIN 


No, the essential ingredient to at 
vival is a broad base of informed a: 
ested civilians. It is the only way in y 
we can cope with the immoral fatal 
considers war “inevitable’—with thy 
that professes unconcern over man’ 
threat. Surely, these ostrich attit 
like the frivolity of those who deny t 
ity of hell by refusing to think at 

Perhaps the secrecy with which we have 
guarded certain especially sensitive areas of 
atomic information contributes t 
athy. But the extent of this s y i 
greatly exaggerated; it is more an alibi for 
than an explanation of our aband 
the normal functioning of public o; 
The fact is, the greatest atomic dé 
must come from the heart and the : 
the skilled brain that comprehends a c 
tron. 

Let me give an example. In this c try 
the demand for power is doubling e\ 1 
years, and there are many other regi { 
the world where the power shortagé al- 
ready acute. We talk vaguely of us 
atom “for peace,” but we are com! 
supplied with the standard fuels, ever 
many other countries are not; we can 
leisurely for the development of large 
clear reactors (the atomic-power e1 
even if they cannot. 

Therefore, I say, we face a problem 
calls for a heart-and-soul solution. He: 
we have a technology and industrial « 
bility that are unsurpassed, a pool of 
lians scientists who could accelerate t1 
velopment of atomic power. Overss 
“have-not” nations which desperately 
that power now, but which may never ¢ 
it if they must first acquire the te 
skills and supporting industries to 
their own reactors. 

Shall we fail them? 
could ave atomic electric power 
wanted it. But, unlike you people, w 
really need it today, and so its develo 
can wait for economic and financial f 
to move it ahead.” Actually, though ¥ 
investigating many different reactor 
there is only one operating reactor in 
United States today. I very much f¢ 
if we fail to push a broad, vigorous } 
in this field, we will be accused of f - 
ing a dog in the manger policy. 

I fear even more to consider the conse- 
quences if the U. S. S. R. should win t! 
dustrial-power race. Certainly, the | 
tag for nuclear-power reactors would 
high, with the purchasers surrenderi 
birthrights and civil liberties as the « 
payment. What a tragedy if world 
ship in reactors fell into Soviet hands 
spiritual default. 

It seems clear to me that, “realist 
and humanely, we should use the at 
help eliminate want where it already ¢ 
and to forestall want where it th: 
By developing nuclear power, we can 5 : 
taneously enrich ourselves and the © 
materially and spiritually. 

But I would add one word of caut 
The spreading of atomic material b¢ 
however generously we may decide t 
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Shall we s 








final answer to the 20th-century 

A material solution alone can 
more than a tentative answer, for 
realm of the spirit is man com- 
‘ the world were nrade up of 
or we lived in some kind of 
n. we would still have to remem- 
rds, “Not by bread alone does man 


e 


WE MUST CRUSADE 


alone that robbed us 
e, and only a universal return to 
God will restore it. We must cru- 
niv with good works, but also with 
this supernatural faith may lay 
ie hearts of all mankind. In my 
nust trust the faith that can move 
the prayer that may find divine 
ing realities as real as the atom 
ribably more powerful. 
t mean to speak in tones of careless 
e as one sometimes does to a child. 
1 and I know, it may be the incom- 
e and inscrutable will of God to 
he 20th century closing time for the 
e. But we do know from the law 
nted in us that we have a personal 
to use the normal means to stay 
ig as possible. Our Nation and the 
race have an inescapable duty to the 
, A ty to avoid an ending of this civiliza- 
| God's good time. 
How can we ignore the manmade threats? 
How can we leave it to the experts? How 
we pretend—and that’s all it is, pre- 
hat God's laws have been mashed to 
ng in the cyclotron and only amoral 
urvives? How can we ignore the fear, 
panic but a holy fear, that our lives are 
Him and us in the time of His sternest 


ith in man 


If each of us does his part, the rest is 
ely simple: Thy will be done. Once, 
7 remember, a wise and simple man 
Francis was hoeing in his garden. 
neone asked, “If an angel appeared to tell 
i, Francis, that tonight you are to die, 
it would you do?” And St. Francis very 
ly said, “Keep on hoeing in the garden.” 
With all its tremendous complications, 
the very future of the human race at 
yur atomic agony comes down to this. 
> keep on hoeing and await God's will. In 
faith, we celebrate the resurrection and look 
nd Eniwetok to Galilee, 
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Statesman From the New South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. A. Boyd Campbell has been 
& leader in Mississippi for many years, 
ind his accomplishments and contribu- 
ions to society are well known to the 
eople of my State. His recent election 
aS president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has brought national 
recognition to our State, and we are un- 
cerstandably proud of him and his 
achievements. 

In order that others throughout the 
country may have some knowledge of 
Mr. Campbell’s background and abilities, 
Iam including, under leave to extend my 
remarks, a feature article entitled 
“Statesman From the New South,” which 
appears in the current Nation’s Business 


< 
+ 
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magazine. This article is written by Mr. 
Tris Coffin, who recently spent some 
time in the State of Mississippi making 
a Survey of conditions in our State. Not 
only did Mr. Coffin express amazement 
over Mississippi's tremendous progress in 
recent years in articles which he wrote 
following his visit, but he had the oppor- 
tunity, also, to meet Mr. Boyd Campbell, 
the new president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and to learn 
first hand of the esteem which Mr. 
Campbell enjoys at the hands of his 
fellow Mississippians. 

It is with a great deal of personal satis- 
faction that I include the following ar- 
ticle about my friend and neighbor as 
part of my remarks: 

STATESMAN THE NEw SouTH 
is Coffin) 


the main street 


FROM 
(By Tr 
A tall man walked 





down 


ef a thriving southern town. Every few 
feet, he was stopped by a friendly word or 
a handshake. For each well wisher, bank 
president or gas station attendant, he had 


the same warm smile 
loves people. 

This was a typical moment In the busy 
life of A. Boyd Campbell, the president-elect 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is one of those rare souls, a 
natural leader, intelligent and broadminded, 
with a genius for conciliation. He gentiy 
closes the door on bombast and intrigue and 
tries to win other men’s minds by reason 
and friendship. 

He is chairman of 


the smile of one who 


the Mississippi School 
Supply Co. He calls himself “just a pencil 
peddler.” After his election by the chamber 
of commerce board of directors, Mr. Camp- 
bell received a note from a Pittsburgh banker, 
a former member of the chamber's board. 
“If anything is needed to demonstrate that 
the presidency of the chamber of commerce 
is awarded on a basis of merit and person- 
ality, rather than the influence of so-called 
big business, you are a perfect example.” 
Actually, Boyd Campbell is a statesman of 
the new South, a South busy with progress 
and growth. He and his friends—utility and 
railroad operators, publishers, bankers, 
planters, lumbermen, and industrialists— 
have changed the tide of Mississippi. Just 
three decades ago, this State was the poor 
relation haunted by illiteracy, a sagging 
cotton economy, and a spirit of lethargy. 
Today, thanks to these business leaders, 
dairy herds, beef cattle, and rice flourish on 
thousands of diversified green acres; factories 
are producing goods for an expanding south- 
ern market; hammers and rivet guns are 
building new schools. Boyd Campbell’s fore- 


sight and persistence helped build these 
schools. He says again and again, “I believe 
with all my heart that public education is 


an economic good, @ moral obligation, and a 
spiritual trust.” 

The new South of Boyd Campbell no longer 
waves the bloody shirt. The term “carpet- 
bagger,” which once described the hateful 
despoiler from the North is now an affec- 
tionate phrase for the hundreds of northern 
businessmen and technicians who have come 
to Mississippi to take part in its progress. 
This economic transfusion of capital and 
know-how is bringing to the South the 
grandsons of Federal troops which fought 
and burned their way to victory. A prime 
mover in Mississippi's startling growth is 
Michigan-born Rex I. Brown, chairman of 
the Mississippi Power & Light Co. In Mr. 
Campbell’s hometown, Kosciusko, Attala 
County, a bus company with headquarters 
in Lima, Ohio, is manufacturing an export 
order of 500 buses to carry the Mohammedan 
faithful of Saudi Arabia to Mecca, 

Across the State, trim new houses line the 
good roads where new model cars whiz by. 
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contrast that is Missis- 
hand 


the State capital, ts t) 


The magnificent 
sippi is on every 


In Jack 


so! 























cious 114-year-old Govern n, pres- 
ently tenanted by tw vy. Hugh 
White, founder of Mississippi's balance rie 
culture with industry prc ram and s re 
head of the State's indu ‘ t 
On entering the majestic old buildi: With 
white pillars stately ) es and - 
hewn fi yoster be ere Jeffe nD 
slept, the visitor meets a soft-voiced red 
maid who asks, “Kin ah rest youah 1} 
suh?” 

Down the street, carpenters, metal rke 
and plasterers are busy on a building t 
will soon house the modern offk of 
Mississippi School Supply Co., Jack 
of the office t d printing di i 
which Mr. ays is the ta EB) 
company whi 5s the d 

In this new Soi the New Orleans Sym- 
phony plays to sellout crowds in Cle i 
a town of 5,000; the Little Theater flourishes 
everywhere; the church ys an i mate 








part in the life and thoughts of the people. 
The divorce rate is y 
delinquency is Iittle known. A psychiatrist 
or ulcer specialist could starve. 

This serenity and progress has 
achieved by what Boyd Campbell calls a sense 
of mission. 

It certainly is the chisel that 
life. Mr. Campbell believes, 
believes in his God, that a 
have these elements: Equal opportunity, a 
high educational expanding econ- 
omy, deep moral and spiritual roots, and a 
sense of civic responsibility. His is a 
nevolent and productive nature,” in the 
words of Mississippi's famous edit thor, 
Hodding Carter. 

This is proven by his own well filled 
He has worked not only in the chamber of 
commerce, locally, in the State and Nation, 
but in the Rotary Club, the Boy Scouts (he 
holds the second highest award that can be 
made to an adult, the Silver Antelope, for 
his years of devotion to scouting), educa- 
tional groups, as treasurer of the board of 
trustees of his alma mater and has 
sented his country at the International La- 
bor Organization Conference last year at 
Geneva. 

Mr. Carter, writing in the Delta Democrat- 
Times, reveals another side of this extraor- 
dinary man: 

“Quietly, but with personal enthusiasm, he 
has worked to help the people of Our State. 
He has been particularly interested in cul- 
tural improvements, and in helping the 
derprivileged. Several years ago he helped 
to sponsor a concert tour in Mississippi for 
Laurel’s then unknown Negro soprano, Leon- 
tyne Price. More recently, he completely 
supplied with art materials a Negro youth in 
Greenville whose unusual talent in primi- 
tive type painting had been di yvered by 
local artists. We know there have been 
many such examples, rarely given any pube- 
licity and most frequently 
his friends and family.” 

Long before the Supreme Court was rul- 
ing on the educational 
Negroes, Boyd Campbell was fighting with 
reasoning, charm, and compromise for 
ter Negro schools. 

The same sentiment was sounded by Maf,. 
Frederick Sullens, veteran editor of the 
Jackson Daily News: “Boyd Campbell has 
never shirked a civic duty or failed a public 
responsibility. Always he has been alert to 
all opportunities to serve unselfishly the com- 
munity to which he is so ardently devoted.” 

Boyd Campbell's life is the story of the 
new South. His grandfathers Boyd and 
Campbell were officers in the Civil War. 
(It seems that only northern orators speak- 
ing in the South refer to it delicately as 
“the War Between the States.”) He can re- 
call both of them, one who fought at Shiloh, 
the other at Vicksburg, as white- 


relatively 


molded his 
as deeply as he 


olid society must 
level, an 
“he- 


r-au 


life. 


repre- 


une 


unknown even to 


opportunities for 


bet- 


courtly 
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haired, bearded gentlemen who never dis- 
cussed the war. 
When the grandfathers were mustered out, 


Jackson had been burned to the ground. It 


was wryly called Chimneyville. The deva- 
gtated land, looted of its treasures, run by 
ulien conquerors, fell into a sleep where the 
glory of the past lived again. In 1897 when 
Boyd Campbell was 8 years old Jackson 
was a drab town of 5,000. The streets were 
unpaved and dusty. There was no sewage 


tystem 


The boy lived on a small farm belonging 


to the impoverished gentility, a class, it 
seemed, with no future. Even then he could 
ee the economic erosion of the South. Ad- 
venturous boys ran away to “make a good 


livin’ in Oklahoma and Texas. Wagons, 
headed west, creaked past his door. Today, 
the grandsons and great-grandsons of many 


who deserted Mississippi are returning to 
find what their grandparents found in the 
West—better economic opportunity. 


The Campbell farm was in the sloping hill 
country about 80 miles northeast of Jackson. 
Old timers there remembered his father as a 
rentle philosopher; his mother as an in- 
domitable spirit who wanted good schools 
and community activities. Their son, the 
eldest of 5 children, combines the qualities 
of both. 

Today, many relics of his childhood still 
stand by the side of quiet, dirt roads. The 
barn he built in his teens is sagging slowly 
to one side, Not far from the old post road, 
the Natchez Trace, is the one-room school 
where he learned his ABC's. It is a sturdy, 
unpainted structure made of cypress logs 
pegged together and hammered through with 
equare-headed nails. 

Another link with the past, the 83-year- 
old Bethel Methodist Church, still plays 
an important role in Boyd Campbell's life. 
His parents and grandparents rest in its 
small cemetery where cedars and oaks pro- 
tect the simple, hand cut stones from the 
6un's glare. 


This little church, whose door is never 
locked, is a haven for Boyd Campbell. He 
often returns alone to seek solace there. He 


has told friends, “When the way grows dark, 
I always come back to this churchyard. It 
is a place of peace where perspective is 
gained. Somehow, the _ tangled weave 
straightens out and becomes simple again.” 

Even in this simple rural community 
progress is evident. A short time ago, Mr. 
Campbell and a visitor from the North 
stopped at a filling station on the outskirts 
of Kosciusko. He cheerfully asked the at- 
tendant, “How's business?” 

“It’s sure good,” the other replied. 
“They've just hired a lot more people at the 
bus company. They've got an order there 
to make several hundred buses to take the 
Ay-rabs to their holy place in Mecca.” 

Mr. Campbell turned to his companion 
with a delighted smile. 

“There now is real grassroots economic ed- 
ucation, This is something folks can under- 
stand a whole lot better than an academic 
discussion of reciprocal trade. The immense 
possibilities of world trade are a known fact 
to the people of Attala County.” 

Kosciusko also figures in an enlightening 
and educational experience of Boyd Camp- 
bell. A year ago at the ILO he met a Polish 
woman delegate. She woodenly parroted 
Communist propaganda and maintained a 
cold, even hostile, attitude toward him. 
This puzzled and ruffled him because one of 
his traits is an amazing capacity to win 
friends in an enemy camp. One day, at a 
committee meeting, he told her, “I want you 
to know that my hometown in America was 
named for a great Polish patriot, Kosciusko, 
who helped the United States gain its free- 
dom.” 

Her eyes lost their coldness as she replied, 
“I Knew you were sympathetic when I first 


Faw 


you.” As she turned away, he saw her 
eyes fill with tears. 

When the conference ended, she shyly pre- 
sented him with all she had to offer, a hand- 
somely bound Polish propaganda book. 

As a youth, Boyd Campbell attended Mill- 
saps College at Jackson. It is a small Meth- 
odist school with a reputation for scholar- 
ship. He worked at a sawmill and in wheat- 
ficlds to put himself through college. His 
father wanted him to be a lawyer but that 
required money which he did not have. 
There were brothers and sisters who needed 
his help in going to college. 

His field of economic opportunity was lim- 
ited, so he was led to teaching. He rose to 
school superintendent in the north Missis- 
sippi town of Grenada. ‘There he met Miss 
Sara Louise Horton, who became his wife. 
(The light of their life is a red-haired daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sara Jane Harris, a junior leaguer, 
who married her classmate, Richard Harris. 
In New York where Richard was working for 
an investment house while completing ad- 
vanced studies in finance at NYU at night, 
Sara Jane found an outlet for her social con- 
science as a volunteer worker with the sick 
and young in tenement slums.) 

In the spring of 1919, Boyd Campbell came 
to a hard decision. He was disturbed by the 
slow progress of education in the State, and 
frustrated by his inability to shove it ahead. 
Teachers, he felt, were not accorded the 
status in the community which the impor- 
tance of the profession warranted. 

They were bypassed in civic affairs and 
community development. He feels that the 
same is largely true today. This passive role 
did not fit Boyd Campbell. He decided to 
leave the schools and go into some busi- 
ness close to education. He had been sur- 
prised, as a school superintendent, to find 
that all his supplies had to be bought out- 
side the State. With $250 borrowed on his 
insurance policy and $9,750 from friends, he 
launched the Mississippi School Supply Co. 
in one small room. Today, it is the sturdy 
parent of office equipment, printing, school 
supply firms and retail stores in five Mis- 
sissippi communities. His companies in- 
clude the School Book Supply Co., the Mis- 
sissippi Corp., a financing firm, and the 
Magnolia State Foundation, into which char- 
itable contrfbutions of the Campbell organi- 
zation are channeled. 

Boyd Campbell—‘‘just a pencil peddler”— 
is actually much more. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Jackson, active in its affairs, and proud of 
its new office building, Mississippi's largest. 

Membership on the board of directors of 
the Mississippi Power & Light Co., the 
State's largest taxpayer, has been rewarding 
to him because of his association with a 
group of kindred spirits who work in season 
and out for industrial development and 
community building in the 44 counties 
served by the big utility. 

He is a long-time member of the board 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, a 
3,000-mile carrier serving the Middle West 
and the gulf shore, and promoted the setting 
up of the G., M. & O.-Tigrett Foundation 
through which charitable and educational 
gifts of the railroad are channeled. 

A northern business analysis firm studied 
organization of the Mississippi School Supply 
Co. and its affiliates and praised it as a model 
of efficiency and progress. The stores and 
shops, even the warehouse, are clean, neat, 
and attractive. They have a cheerful aura. 
Employees, from office boy to manager, greet 
the customer with smiles. An old lady from 
the country buying a 10-cent birthday card 
gets as much polite attention as a purchas- 
ing agent shopping for machines. 

This is no accident. Boyd Campbell's 
business associates, from the least to the 
most important, are selected with great care; 
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they are carefuly trained and 
over the rough spots 

When a promising young salesn 
bottom the first time and is ready 
to farming, Mr. Campbell work 
behind the scenes to perk him uj 
even plant a sale. He says phil 
“That big grin of self-confidenc: 
money to the business.’ 

This is not merely good busi: 
Campbell has a genuine affectior 
people, and tries to pick and m 
be leaders of the new South. Het 
“The South has the greatest pron 
place in the world. But it is gol: 
stout helpers, leaders with brain 
and understanding. The best work I; 
is to provide a few of them.” 

Every one of his aids Knows he | 
to take an active role in civic, reli 
business organizations, and to ac 
munity responsibility. As a result 
is abundant with officers of local 
of commerce, service clubs, B 
school board, and churches. 

A typical Campbell protege is a 
man with a million-dollar pe: 
Tall, handsome, likable, he took h 
college and has a smart and beautifu 
Soon after the boy came to work, Mr. ( 
bell found occasion for a serious talk ¥ 
them. 

He said kindly, “You've had it pretty easy 
son, and that makes you cCarele: 
times. You are going to find that 
pencils will be a lot harder at times 
making touchdowns or being cla: 
dent. I think it would be better in t 
haul if you would knuckle down, try hard t 
do everything the best you can and n 
on the sales that drift to you because y 
a nice fellow or have a beautiful wi! 

The girl said anxiously, “I’m 60 giad \ 
said that. I feel exactly the same way.” 

He took Mr. Campbell's advice and di 
well he has just been promoted to store n 
ager. His wife whispered to Mr. Cam; 
the other day that they were exp< 
child. His face lit up, and he said 
“Now, that’s the best word I’ve hea 
long time.” 

He meant it, too. This assured the 
munity of a new generation of good lead- 
ership and moral responsibility. 

How the Campbell employees fee! 
the boss was summed up by Jim Wilson, the 
Negro warehouseman who joined the c 
pany in 1920 fresh from the country. Jim 
says, ‘Mr. Campbell has been like a father to 
me. He stood by me in my time of t: 
No better man ever lived. I'd like tc 
with him until I die.” 

Weekly staff mectings, times for se: 
decision, are characterized by good-1 
bantering. Jim Campbell, Boyd Cai 
younger brother and company pre 
takes the lead. Gus Ford, treasurer 
most frequent target as is often thec 
figgering men. Mr. Campbell affecti 
refers to Randolph Peets, college maté 
few weeks his senior, as the con 
“patriarch.” The others came straig] 
Mississippi colleges to the company 4! 
up with it. This partly explains the 
of camaraderie and intense loyalty 
characterizes the Campbell team. 

Boyd Campbell’s main interest is ec 
tion. He always says, however, “I’m ! 
terested in education per se. My 
is in business—more and better bu 
and I know where to find it. It is a 
where there is the most education.” 

Education, to him, is the long-time 
swer to all the South’s problems, fr 
racial dilemma to economics. He sa} 
today’s kind of world, unless we edu 
the people, and educate them well, we bare 
little chance to survive.” 

Since 1950 he has been chairman 0 
education committee of the Chambe! 
Commerce of the United States anc } 


# +} 








tedly on the bond between bust- 
( He opposes Federal aid 


education. 
tion, although many of his best cus- 


tre ardent partisans for it. His solu- 
to reduce the Federal tax load so 
i communities have more taxable 
ere d to repeal local laws that restrict 
for education. 
difficult and delicate issue of segre- 
, the schools, he spoke words that 
5 ied the respect of the Nation. He 





ve that all thinking southern lead- 
that the Supreme Court’s decision 
tion will not be reversed. Once 
is accepted, the South can move 
idly to the solution of vast prob- 
h flow out of that constitutional 
“e * * In solving the multitude of 
now upon the South, the major 
n improved public-school system for 
iren. Some have said that the 
ecision is the cocklebur under our 
to keep us galloping toward the goal 
schools. 

e South moves toward this goal, it 
nd that construction of more school 
improved teacher salaries, and re- 
tion and consolidation of outmoded 
ystems will become as important a 
r social and economic betterment as 
ntinuing southern industrial and agri- 

ral revolution. 
No one has the final answer to integra- 
t even the Supreme Court, and all of 
ist grope for even the most tentative 
rs These tentative answers will 
e from the wisdom and good will of 
ands of southern leaders of both races 
x primarily at the community level. 
This prospect of years of complexities 
kes it mandatory that we freely discuss 
blems and be willing to work toward 
e only goal upon which all should agree— 
ximum educational opportunities for all 


£ 


hat . 


‘ampbell has pioneered in bringing 
° itors and businessmen together at 
iness-education days, which he describes 
this, “A day when business moves out of 

the counting house and education leaves 
» ivory tower and the two meet in an area 

f mutual interest and agreement; a day 
when students stay at home and teachers go 
ol to learn how good a job they are 

ng in training manpower for industry. 
ey go to learn more about the economic 
m which picks up the bill for education. 

In due course, this day will be followed by 
education-business day when businessmen 
will go back to school to understand edu- 
nal problems and to help reinforce the 
ff education in preserving a free so- 





Mr. Campbell explained the feeling that 
moves the new team of southern leaders 
{ business and industry thus: 


“Community development does not come 
by chance. It is the result of the 

rice that the most enlightened spirits pay 
1 long hours of thought, study, research, 
i work for what is best. What is best 

y not be a@ factory or a new payroll. It 

) be better health, better housing, and 
*tter education. Whatever it is, someone 
must take the lead. No one can lead better 
‘further than the businessman. And when 
ie does, he is not only being a good business- 
man and a good steward; he is exalting the 


reat 


it American tradition.” 


It is this kind of philosophy that Boyd 
Campbell brings to the presidency of the 
‘famber of commerce of the United States. 
When the chamber directors notified him of 
“is election, he said this reminded him of 
; ® words of a devout Negro who, when of- 
‘ered a new job, said prayerfully, “Lord, don’t 
sive me no job that is too big for You and 
me.” Mr. Campbell added, “This job is too 

me, but not too big for all of us. 
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The fatlures will be mine, the successes will 
be yours—and His.” 
am That is the kind of a man Boyd Campbell 





A Laboring Man Looks at Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a very il- 
luminating article entitled “A Laboring 
Man Looks at Labor,” which was pub- 
lished in the Tablet, a Catholic news- 
paper, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

A LABORING MAN LOOKS AT LABOR 
(By Joseph A. Byrd) 

Perhaps this is heresy for me, a man with 
25 years’ experience in the field of labor, to 
want to speak for myself. 

Yet the more I read of the pronounce- 
ments of high union officials and the more I 
read the pronouncements of so-called labor 
priests who stem from the social action de- 
partment of NCWC the more I realize that 
unless someone from the actual ranks of 
labor does rise up and speak his mind, we 
will soon be completely submerged in the 
sea of “depersonalization.” 

For all practical purposes, the pronounce- 
ments of the union official and that of the 
labor priest are identical, though the latter 
insists that we accept a profile of papal 
thought instead of the full-faced view one 
gets from studying papal teaching in its 
entirety. 

However, my purpose here is to present the 
convictions I have had forced upon me over 
the years and not primarily to refute certain 
individuals. 

LAUDS WORK OF PRIESTS 


Nor do I want people to assume that the 
vast majority of the labor priests are not 
doing a good and much needed job. How- 
ever, it is not this vast majority that is 
heard from today. 

I know from experience how many times 
these really good priests have had to step in 
and settle a bad situation that could have 
been avoided in the first place if the labor 
movement were truly Christian, truly trying 
to promote the good of the working man. 

Nor do I pretend to be right in all of the 
opinions that I have formed. 

I have formed these opinions the hard 
yay, and to me at least they are worth more 
than those that have been formed on the 
basis of theory alone. 

By this I do not mean to belittle theory, 
for theory first opened the way to experi- 
mentation and then to practice. 

But the errors of theory are made clear 
by experience, and it seems to be the voice 
of actual experience that has been silenced 
in the discussion so vitally involving labor 
today. 

In Rerum Novarum (p. 30 of the Paulist 
Press issue) we read this quotation from 
Scripture: “It is better that two should be 
together than one; for they have the advan- 
tage of their society. If one fall he shall be 
supported by the other. Woe to him that is 
alone, for when he falleth he hath none to 
lift him up.” 

Then Pope Leo XIII continues with “Tt is 
this natural impulse which unites men in 
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civil society; and it ts this also which makes 
them band themselves together in associa- 
tions of citizen with citizen; 
which, it is true, cannot be called societies 
in the complete sense of the word, but which 
are societies nevertheless.” 


associations 


MAN IS FIRST OF ALL A MAN 


This explains why men feel the need of 
banding togetner into a union, not because 
Pope Leo XIII said so or because the Scrip- 
ture said so, but because it is a ; 
impulse to do so. 

In my experience I have known very few 
men who would not rather belong to a 
union if that union met the minimum re- 
quirements of decency and honesty in its 
efforts to serve its membership. : 

At the same time I know very few men 
who would not rather maintain their union 
membership on a voluntary basis. 

Before a man is @ workman or a union 
member he is @ man and as & man he has a 
right to liberty of conscience. I think that 
is what our American bishops had reference 
to in their statement issued November 22, 
1953. 

The bishops said: ‘Liberty in political life 
may be described as the condition in which 
the individual finds himself unhampered in 
the discharge of his duties and in the exercise 
of his rights. 

“Liberty, however, is something more than 
a& political phenomenon as some disciples of 
free enterprise maintain. 

“It is something more mature than that 
dream of rights without responsibilities 
which historic liberalism envisioned; it is 
certainly different from that terrorism of 
responsibilities without rights which com- 
munism imposes, 

“It is something wiser than free thought, 
and something freer than dictated thought. 
For freedom has its roots in man's spiritual 
nature. It does not arise out of any social 
organization, or any constitution, or any 
party, but out of the soul of man 

“Hence to the whole tradition of the West- 
ern World liberty does not come essentially 
from improved conditions of living, either 
political or economic, but is rather the spring 
out of which better conditions must flow. 

“A free spirit creates free institutions; a 
slave spirit permits the creation of the tyran- 
nical ones.” 


natural 


DESIRES LIBERTY OF CHOICE 


So we are confronted here not only with 
a natural impulse to join ourselves into a 
union but we also have the natural desire 
springing from the very soul of man to have 
liberty of choice in the matter. 

Having made this the basis of my labor 
relations with my fellow man, I have been 
amazed to the point of astonishment at some 
of the statements made in some Catholic 
publications and by Catholic priests. 

On Friday, January 14, 1955, the St. Louis 
Register published excerpts from what must 
have been a long letter from Rev. Albert F. 
Danter, in which he said this: “The right-to- 
work laws make it impossible for unions to 
force laboters to join unions or to compel 
industry to hire only unioa workers.” 

In that one sentence Father Danter has 
expressed part of the present program of big 
labor: “Laborers must be forced to Join 
labor unions no matter what their kind or 
complexion and industry must be compelled 
to use only union workers.” This is not com- 
patible with Catholic teaching. 

Paragraph 93 of Quadragesimo Anno, by 
Pope Pius XI says, “Just as the citizens of 
the same municipality are wont to form 
assoolations with diverse aims, which indl- 
viduals are free to join or not, similarly, 
those who are engaged in the same trade 
or profession will form free associations 
among themselves, for purposes connected 
with their occupations.” 

Not only does this clear papal thought 
impeach the reasoning of Father Danter as 
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he stated it, but it also m 
these associations should have for their pur- 
poses aims which are connected with their 


ikes it clear that 


occupations , 
Besides, the social teaching of the Catholic 


Church is designed to save to help 
and guide us when certain confront 
us, and to bring justice to the workingman. 
it is not designed as propaganda fodder for 


a union membership drive. 


souls, 


evils 


GOOD UNIONS NEEDED 
Speaking either as a worker or as a union 
member my opinion is the same: 5o far 


as unions are concerned, at least, bigness 1s 
not a virtue, nor is so-called union strength 
a virtue ; 

Too many times have we seen this union 
strength misdirected to actually oppress the 
union worker. 

There have been far too many Evan R. 
Dales and Callinans, too many Harry Bridges 
and Naihan Witts, too many Lee Pressmans 
and John Abts, too many James Matles and 
Julius Emspaks and far, far too many small 
{ry who are willing to carry water for them 
in union circles. We need good unions, not 
strong or big unions. 

Again we turn to Rerum Novarum (p. 32) 
and read the words of Pope Leo XIII: “Asso- 
ciations of every kind, and especially those 
of workingmen, are now far more common 
than formerly. 

“In regard to many of these there is no 
need at present to inquire whence they 
spring, what are their objects, or what means 
they use 

“But there is a good deal of evidence 
which goes to prove that many of these 
societies are in the hands of invisible lead- 
ers. and are managed on principles far from 
compatible with Christianity and the public 
well-being; and that they do their best to 
get into their hands the whole field of 
labor and to force workmen either to join 
them or to starve. 

“Under these circumstances the Christian 
workman must do 1 of 2 things: either join 
associations in which their religion will not 
be exposed to peril or form associations 
among themselves.” ; 

Mser. George Higgins of the NCWC social 
action department, writing in my diocesan 
paper (January 30), tells us that this quo- 
tation is taken out of context; that it does 
not apply in the current right-to-work 
discussion. He said that this passage per- 
tained to certain unnamed, anti-Christian 
organizations in the past. 

I do not think Monsignor Higgins is wholly 
correct. In my experience I have found it 
much more frequent that the church will 
condemn an evil practice rather than an 
organization; that wherever such evil prac- 
tice occurs it falls under the ban of Catholic 
principie. 

Let us see if this passage is actually ap- 
plicable in whole or in part to this situation. 

Do we have a movement afoot to get “the 
whole field of labor” into the hands of a few 
and to force workmen to join their organiza- 
tion or to starve? Are these unions man- 
aged “on principles far from compatible with 
Christianity?” 

ASKS MORE THAN LIP SERVICE 

The time is fast approaching—to the point 
of being upon us—when we must consider 
honest/y whether the policy of big union 
officials to pay lip service to papal labor 
teaching is sufficient to protect the spiritual 
welfare of Catholic workers. 

Is not the promoting of the class struggle 
out of keeping with Catholic principles? 
Every papal encyclical on labor has con- 
demned it emphatically. 

Pope Pius XII said: “If the signs of the 
times are not misleading, the second phase 
of the social dispute, on which it appears 
we have already entered, confronts us with 
problems and tasks of a different nature. 
Two of these we shall now mention: 


“The overcoming of the class struggle by 
an organic coordination of employer and em- 
ployee, for class struggle can never be a goal 
of Catholic social ethics, since the church 
feels itself equally beholden to all classes 
and strata of the people. 

“In the second place stands the protection 
of the individual and the family against 
their absorption by the state, a process of 
excessive socialization at the end of which 
looms the threatening nightmare of Levia- 
than. 

“Against this menace the church will fight 
uncompromisingly because the highest goods 
human dignity and the salvation of the soul 
are jeopardized" (address of Pope Pius XII 
to Austrian Katholikentag in Vienna, Sep- 
tember 14, 1952). 

Let us turn to the present program enun- 
ciated by the leaders of our two gigantic 
unions. Under date line from Miami Beach, 
February 5 (AP), we read that Walter Reuth- 
er, David McDonald, and James B. Carey, of 
CIO, are holding a committee meeting with 
George Meany, William Schnitzler, and Harry 
C. Bates, of A. F. of L. to discuss union unity. 
The purpose of this union unity is stated 
in that article as follows: 

“The union leaders say that by combin- 
ing forces under a single banner they can 
build greater political power for erganized 
labor, tougher economic strength against 
employers, and more efficient drives to sell 
unionism to unorganized workers.” 

I have before me my January 1955 issue 
of the Midwest edition of Steel Labor, the 
“voice of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica—CIO.”" On page 2 of this issue we read 
the comments of President McDonald, of 
the Steelworkers, on labor unity, which he 
considered a must for 1955. 


QUOTES UNION LEADER 


Giving a reason for the necessity of unity 
between these two gigantic labor organiza- 
tions, Mr. McDonald said: “If we have a 
united labor movement, we can have united 
political action and we can go out in a 
more unified way to support those who will 
devote themselves in the halls of the legis- 
latures for the good of labor and all the 
people.” 

I have read a lot of such stuff in the past 
25 years and I see in this the hopes of our 
union leaders of forming a super labor party 
or at least to forge a club with which to 
bludgeon recalcitrant legislators. Again we 
see the underlying aim to be described by 
the words “force” and “compel.” 

Here we see in the making the very levia- 
than against which we were warned by Pope 
Pius XII and against which the church must 
fight uncompromisingly. 

Political power is not a thing that will 
aid the individual worker, but on the con- 
trary is a power which may be used to en- 
slave him. 

Nor does it seem to be anything but a con- 
tribution to the class struggle to enable the 
unions to enjoy a tougher economic strength 
for union Officials against employers. 

To the average worker it means that in- 
dustry has already done its share. Wages 
are higher now than they have ever been 
in the history of the world. But at the same 
time taxes are correspondingly higher, thus 
draining off the savings or the potential sav- 
ings of the individual worker. 

We are now in the position that the aver- 
age worker himself has to pay himself in 
higher prices and higher tax percentages for 
every raise that is being conceded by indus- 
try through tough labor policies. 

We have also read a great deal across the 
country recently in Catholic press circles, 
which derive their information from the 
NCWC social action department, which in 
turn expounds the philosophies or the 
pseudo philosophies of the Catholic Associ- 
ation for International Peace, concerning 
this right-to-work legislation. 
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These writers have been given « 
in a number of Catholic papers 
St. Louis Register they have ; 
as to create the impression that 
lation was now pending in the s; 
souri, 

This legislation was alleged to } 
according to these reporters and , 
Yet a check with the State , 
Jefferson City, Mo., brought us t 
tion which we quote: 

“Iam unable to send you a « 
so-called right-to-work legis}a: 
much as it has not been introduc; iir 
house of the legislature.” 


& 


SEES MISINFORMATION 


Considering this fact, it is diff 
derstand the waste of printed spac, 
St. Louis paper to fight an issu 
not exist. It was apparently a “t; 
loon,” perhaps an effort to head 
legislation. 

If so, it was not pictured in tha: r 
ner. It was pictured as an organized e 
of the National Association of Manufact 
and the chamber of commerce to { 
unsuspecting workingman and «: 
unions, 

It is difficult to see how such an eff 
be justified. 

Apparently it was necessary to create » 
synthetic atmosphere in which arguments 
designed to aid the unions in thei; 
stated objective—“for more efficient dry. 
to sell unionism to the unorganized work. 
ers”—may be presented. 

But if that is the case, the presenta: 
degenerates to propaganda and seems ep. 
tirely out of place in the Catholic pres 

It misinforms Catholics not only as ty 
an alleged present issue, but tries to ind 
trinate the idea that Catholic socia! t 
ing aims at building up union mem! 

This seems to bear out Pope Pius XII yw! 
in his address to the Italian Catholic A: 
ciation of Owners-Managers on January 
1952, said: “The great misery of the so 
order is that it is neither deeply Christ 
nor truly human, but only technica! and 
economic. 

“It is not at all built on what should be 
its basis and the solid foundation of 
unity—viz., the character common to m 


of being men by reason of their nature, and 
also sons of God by reason of the grace of 


divine adoption.” Here it seems to us t! 
Pope Pius XII and Pope Leo XIII must have 
come to the same conclusions concerning 
social relations. 


QUOTES POPE PIUS XI 


But we might also consult Pope Pius XI 
Let us read paragraph 130 of his “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno”: 

“Goods are produced more efficiently by 
a suitable distribution of labor than by the 
scattered efforts of individuals. Hence the 
Socialists argue that economic production, of 
which they see only the material side, must 
necessarily be carried On collectively, and 
that because of this necessity men must 
surrender and submit themselves wholly 
society with a view to the production of 
wealth. 

“Indeed, the possession of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of temporal goods is esteen 


so highly that man’s higher goods, not e%- 
cepting liberty, must, they claim, be bore 
dinated and even sacrified to the exigencies 


of efficient production. 

“They affirm that the loss of human @'r- 
nity, which results from these 560 zed 
methods of production, will be easi)\ : 
pensated for by the abundance of fd 
produced in common and accruing 
individual who can turn them at his W. 
to the comforts and culture of life. 

“Society, therefore, as the Socialist co" 
ceives it, is, on the one hand, impossible ha 
unthinkable without the use of com) 
of the most excessive kinds; on th 








a false liberty, since In such a 
» place is found for true social 
which is not based on temporal 
ial advantages, but descends from 

ne. the Creator and last end of all 


we may hear the complaint that 

re not involved in this. This can 

med in a most restricted sense. 

,ard Shaw, the father of the Fa- 

ted that the name Socialism 
nee it had fallen into ill repute. 
ies will claim that the Ameri- 
Democratic Action are not Social- 
in the restricted sense I have 
“A rose by any other name is 
jinion of many Catholic workers, 
given by St. Pius X, in his ency- 
rulari Quadan,” given Septem- 
‘ 112, to German labor organizations 
be brought into practice here. 
down to the recommendation that 
n in each diocese should pass on 
unions made up of both Catholics 
Catholics in his jurisdiction are 
f Catholic patronage. 
GIVES PIUS XII’S STAND 
1: further recommends that Catholic 
hould be formed and that all Cath- 
workers should belong to them as well 
to the mixed unions that are granted 
ical approval, Such @ movement 
ud certainly curtail the Evan R. Dales, 
, Nathan Witts and the Emspaks. 
We earnestly urge all Catholics interested 
problem of labor to read this en- 
lical on labor by St. Pius X (Singulari 
Quadam, page 190 of “All Things in Christ,” 
i encyclicals and documents of St. 
Pius X by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans, pub- 
lished by the Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1954). 

Now we might bring our discussion up to 

te and see if our present Holy Father has 
inything pertinent to say on the same 
bject. The following passages are taken 

their entirety, lest I might otherwise be 
red with taking them out of context; 

ey are from the Christmas Message of Pope 
Pius XII given December 24, 1952 (pp. 54-56 

{ Six Social Documents of Pope Pius XII, 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 

Under the subheading, “Oppression and 
Persecution,” we read the following: 

Consciences are today also afflicted by 

ier oppressions. Thus, for example, 

inst the will and conviction of parents, 
teachers are prescribed for their children. 

“Again, access to employment or to places 
f labor is made to depend upon registra- 

n in certain parties or in certain organ- 
zations which trace their origin to the 

r market. 

“Such discriminations are indicative of 
a Wrong concept of the proper function of 
bor unions and of their essential purpose, 
hich is the protection of the interests of the 
wage earner within modern society, which 
has become more and more anonymous and 

ectivist. 

“In fact, is not the essential purpose of 
Ss the affirmation in practic that man 
subject, and not the object of social 


ns? 


it not their purpose to protect the 
jual against the collective irrespon- 
ity of anonymous owners? 

“Is it not to represent the person of the 
Worker against those who are inclined to 
sider him merely as a productive agent 

‘h a determined price value? 
How therefore, can they consider it nor- 
| that the protection of the personal 


¢ 








he 


of the worker be more and more in 

> hands of an anonymous group, working 

‘ough the agency of immense organiza- 

which 
monopolies? 

The worker, thus wronged in the exer- 

% his personal rights, will surely 


are of their very nature 


find 
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especially painful the oppression of his 
liberty and of his conscience, caught as he 
is in the wheels of a gigantic social machine. 

“Whoever would think that this solicitude 
of ours for true liberty is without founda- 
tion when we speak, as we do, to that part 
of the world which is generally called the 
free world, should consider that, even there, 
first of all real war and then the cold war 
have forcibly driven social relations in a 
direction which ultimately curtails the 
exercise of liberty itself, while, in another 
part of the world, this tendency has reached 
the ultimate consequences of its develop- 
ment.” 

Certainly no one can say that these pas- 
sages have been taken out of context, nor 
can they say that these passages apply to 
some nebulous group in some far distant 
age. They apply to us here and now and 
if we do not heed them now we will surely 
experience “the ultimate consequences of 
its evil development.” 

URGES REVIEW OF STAND 

It is difficult to say what has caused some 
in Catholic press circles to take the stand 
that they have on right-to-work legislation. 
Certainly a review of their stand seems to 
be in order. 

For them we would like to repeat the 
advice of Pope Pius XII given to those inter- 
ested in Catholic principles that concern our 
social problems. In his radio address to the 
Austrian Katholikentag in Vienna, Septem- 
ber 14, 1952, he said: 

“We feel it incumbent upon us to exhort 
you and all Catholics anew, from the very 
outset of the new developments in the social 
dispute, to hew close to the clearly defined 
line of Catholic social teaching without de- 
viating either to the right or the left. 

“A slight deviation may at first seem in- 
consequential. However, in the long run, 
it would lead dangerously away from the 
right path, and entail disastrous conse- 
quences. 

“Sober thinking, self-control, steadfastness 
in the face of temptations from extreme 
positions, accordingly shall be the watch- 
word of the hour.” 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present to you a brilliant report 
made by the Honorable JoHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, United States Senator from 
Arkansas, national director and outgoing 
president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. I commend this re- 
port to the reading of all of the Members 
of Congress and to the people generally 
who receive copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp throughout the United States: 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, SENATOR JOHN L. 

McCLELLAN, OF ARKANSAS, NATIONAL RIVERS 

AND HARBORS CONGRESS, MAY 26, 1954 

Officers and directors of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, delegates to its 4lst 
national convention, and honored guests, I 
am happy that the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress can now resume its annual 
convention sessions which were halted 4 years 
ago by a defense emergency, and I am espe- 
cially pleased that so many delegates from 
all sections of the country are in attendanc 
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today as I give to you this report of 
activities of the Congress since last we met 

You will recall that the fighting started in 
Korea 3 months to the day after our 40th 
session in May 1950 and thereafter all public- 
works construction except that of a defense 
nature was banned. In the light « 
uation, our directors suspended the annual 
convent 
pas ° 
In the spring of 1951, however, our officers 
and directors met together here in Washing- 
ton, and invited a few leaders in our field to 
join us in discussions of policy and formu- 
lation of a plan of action to take while the 
Korean fighting went on. It was decided to 
continue the suspension of Congress 
ings, and the project hearings, until such 
time as they might be expected to have more 
direct and profitable result. 

Meanwhile, the national not 
siring to lose, during a sustained period of 
inactivity, the impetus gained from 40 years 
of progress, conceived the idea of holding 
regional meetings where rivers and harbors, 
flood control, and other water-resource proj- 
ects pertaining to the particular area might 
be reexamined and, if so decided, kept in an 
active status. 

Three such meetings were convened, and 
each was well attended and achieved some 
beneficial results. The New England States 
held an area meeting at Taunton, Mass., in 
May 1952; the Florida Waterways Congress 
was host to a regional meeting at Orlando in 
December 1952; and a statewide conference 
for the State of Illinois was held at Spring- 
field in September 1953. 

Out of these meetings came sound advice 
at the State and local level as to which proj- 
ects might be laid aside, and which others 
might be retained and advocated at a later 
time. 

Now we are met here in the 4lst national 
convention of this body to consider many 
important matters concerned with the gen- 
eral subject of water resources, and to for- 
mulate our policies thereon. Much of the 
agenda was outlined in the call for this 
meeting sent out in March of this year. The 
subject set forth included: The urgent need 
for enactment of an omnibus flood-control 
and rivers-harbors authorization bill; the 
long-neglected maintenance of important 
rivers and harbors channels; the rapidly de- 
teriorating merchant marine; the advisabile- 
ity of a sound program of public works to 
help absorb any slack in employment by 
reason of economic readjustments; and, de- 
spite the truce in Korea, recognition of the 
continued need for major expenditures in 
expanding and maintaining a strong na- 
tional defense. 

You have heard brilliant expositions of 
these topics yesterday by an impressive panel 
of speakers. Others are to follow, after 
which our projects committee will report its 
findings and recommendations as to the vast 
number of specific projects which were sub- 
mitted and argued before it. Matters of gen- 
eral policy decisions will be laid before you 
in the resolutions committee’g report. 

Leading the list of officials who appeared 
before this Congress was the President of 
the United States. It is difficult to find 
exact words to express our appreciation for 
the interest that Mr. Eisenhower has shown 
in this program of conservation and develop- 
ment of the Nation's water resources. 

This interest was first made manifest of- 
ficially in the message to Congress on the 
state of the Union February 2, 1953, shortly 
after Eisenhower's inauguration, in which 
he called for a strong Federal program in 
the field of resource development. “Its 
major projects should be timed,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘wherever possible to assist in level- 
ing off peaks and valleys in our economies 
life. Soundly planned projects already ini- 
tiated should be carried out. New ones will 
be planned for the future.” 


here 
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f this sit- 


ions uatil the emergency should Le 


meet- 


officers, de- 
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He urred 
rest entirely on 
bureaucracy, but 
partnership the States 
ties and private citizens 
gether “This combined effort,” he 
“will advance the development of the 
river valleys of our Na and the 
that they can gener 

Reiterating the theme of 
joint responsibility in his state of the Union 
message in January this year, Mr. Eisen- 
hower declared that the next fiscal year will 
started on 23 new which 
the Federal Government's require- 
of economic soundness. Stating these 
would be built “with local sharing of cost 
wherever appropriate and feasible,” he 
added: “The Federal] Government will con- 
tinue to construct and operate economically 
ind flood-control, power, irrigation, and 
water-supply projects wherever these proj- 


should not 
of Federal 
bring into 
communi- 
to- 
said, 
great 
power 


that this 


program 
the shoulders 
rather should 
and local 
all working 


tion 
ate.” 


partnership and 


work projects 
have 
ments 


see 


met 


Be 


beyond the capacity of local initia- 


ects are 
tive, public or private, 
the needs of the whole 

This message also recommended enact- 
ment of legisiation to strengthen agricul- 
tural conservation and upstream flood-pre- 
vention work, and to achieve a better bal- 
ance with major flood-control structures in 
the downstream areas. It promised recom- 
mendations for the adoption of “a uniform 
and consistent water-resources policy.” 

In transmitting his economic report to 
Congress in January, President Eisenhower 
wrote that “our approach to a position of 
military preparedness now makes it possible 
for the United States to turn more of its 
attention to a sustained improvement of 
national living standards.” 

Pointing out that the backlog of desirable 
Federal, State, and local public works is 
counted in tens of billions of dollars, he 
emphasized that such programs should be 
so designed and executed as to contribute 
to economic stability, by being accelerated 
in slack times and restrained in boom times. 

The report promised that effort will be 
devoted during the present year to “the large 
task of evolving truly integrated long-term 
programs of major Federal] works in the fields 
of water and soil conservation.” 

With regard to the advance planning of 
public works, our own national vice presi- 
dent, Congressman OveRTON Brooks, of 
Louisiana, has introduced a bill in Congress 
which would require the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads to report to Congress com- 
parative figures on public works money for 
the year 1935 to 1941, and from 1945 to 1953. 

The bill states that a massive public works 
program conceived to make war on a future 
depression would require years of planning 
to prevent loss of millions of dollars through 
the necessity for urgency and emergency 
action, in many cases authorizing public 
works which cannot be economically 
justified. 

Great further encouragement in our aims 
is provided by the President's message sub- 
mitted to Congress with the budget for fiscal 
year 1955. Here he speaks of budget pro- 
visions for helping to prevent the ravages of 
floods and soil erosion as one of the “con- 
structive domestic purposes designed to 
strengthen the foundations of a stable and 
prosperous economy.” Further, under the 
subject of tax proposals, it is recommended 
that deductions up to 25 percent of the 
farmer's gross income be allowed for soil 
conservation expenses on farms. 

Under new legislative proposals, it is 
recommended that the sum of $3 million be 
authorized for cooperation with State and 
local agencies on watershed protection; and 
$10 million for aid for non-Federal develop- 
ment of water resources, with an added 
$400,000 for Federal projects. 

The sum of $580 million is recommended 
to be obligated for civil functions of the 


and consistent with 
Nation.” 
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Defense Department; in other words, for 
construction work of the Corps of Engineers. 
Net budget expenditures of slightly over $1 
billion are estimated for 1955 the cate- 
gory of “natural resources.” 

Here again it is pointed out 
program of resource conservation 
velopment is necessary to support 
gressively expanding demands of 
creasing population and to contribute 
economic growth and security 
tion.” 

Budget recommendations 
continuation of river 
way. Less urgent features of the projects, 
not required for operation of going or com- 
pieted units, will be anterred Budget ex- 
penditures of the Bueau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers inc timated 
$443 million in fiscal 1955 to ci on con- 
struction of about 160 river basin develop- 
ment projects. A substantial amount of 
these expenditures is for multipurpose de- 
velopment for irrigation, flood control, navi- 
gation, and hydroelect power. the 
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that “a strong 
and de- 
the pro- 
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to the 
of the Na- 
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ric During 
year, 20 projects will be compieted or sub- 
stantially completed, including 9 flood con- 
trol projects, 5 irrigation projects, and 6 
multipurpose projects with power facilities. 

The budget further recommends starting 
work on 6 irrigation and water supply proj- 
ects, 8 local flood prevention projects, and 8 
navigation projects. In addition, it provides 
for resumption of work on 2 flood control 
reservoirs and 2 river and harbor improve- 
ments. This work is estimated to cost a total 
of $184 million, with expenditures of $20 
million scheduled for the fiscal year 1955. 
Together with the St. Lawrence Seaway, this 
totals 23 new projects and 4 resumptions in 
the budget. 

I think you will agree with me this by no 
means is all that is to be desired. We need 
to make faster progress—but as long as our 
Projects Committee continues to hear as 
many applications as they had before them 
on Monday, however, there is no danger of a 
shortage of proposals to be considered by the 
Federal Government in the way of land and 
water resources development. 

Additional work should be undertaken, the 
President's message said, with a view to 
strengthening our vital upstream conserva- 
tion activities. Farmers increasingly realize 
that it is in their own interest to do more 
of this work. Because the Nation, as well 
as farmers and local communities receive 
benefits, this work should be a joint respon- 
sibility. Existing law, however, does not pro- 
vide an adequate basis for cooperative up- 
stread development, 

The 1955 budget, therefore, includes %3 
million under proposed legislation to permit 
the Department of Agriculture to cooperate 
with local and State agencies in the planning 
and installation on small watersheds of the 
necessary protective facilities, and to provide 
for better conservation, development, utili- 
zation and disposal of water. This will sup- 
plement the $11 million to be spent under 
existing law for watershed protection and 
flood-prevention projects, but still this 
amount should be larger. 

We approve and applaud the administra- 
tion’s policy toward public works construc- 
tion, their permanent value *o the national 
economy, their present value as defense 
spending tapers off to act as a deterrent to 
unemployment and recession, and the view 
that, wherever feasible, they should develop 
as a partnership of all responsible interests 
or those which may enjoy the benefits. 


Improvements of internal waterways for 
navigation and for flood control not only 
have a beneficial economic effect to make 
our nation stronger, but they also effect 
beneficially the strengthening of our de- 
fenses. Particularly wise, we believe, is the 
resumption of flood-control works that are 
not completed, in order to avoid both the 
tragic waste from floods, and the loss of 
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money already invested. Maint 
navigation projects we consider { 
action to provide water trans; 

relieve congested railroads and 
thus to prevent any future tr 

delays which might adversely afi 
defense efforts. 

The National Rivers and Harb 
is pleased to find the administr 
cord with its long-established y 
ing additional production of hy 
power, but opposing unnecessar: 
ment competition with the privat: 
dustry in constructing such fa 
budget report recognizes the “wi 
State and local groups to participa: 
viding the power facilities, but 
where the necessary transmissi 
are not also being provided on 
terms, the Department of Interi 
struct and operate them. 

It is a source of great satisfact 
National Rivers and Harbors Con; 
itself continuing to work in the 
of the Corps of Engineers of the Units 
Army. There seemed serious danger 


ago that civil functions might be ren 


from their roster of duties, and we y 
lose them as leaders, staunch alli« 
workers in this fleld. Fortunate) 
prevailed, and the Engineer Corps « 

its supervision of navigation and { 
trol projects, a job which it has a 


perbly for more than a century, a peace! 


job much less spectacular but in 
sense as vital, as the great achieven 
the corps in the works of national c¢ 
or helping to win a war. 

We are greatly indebted to the a 


guished Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. s 


uel D. Sturgis, Jr., for the interest 
valuable contribution he made to 
day’s program when he aiscussed the 
harbors and flood-control program. 


Another Goverment agency with whic! 


have learned to work together over n 


years is the Bureau of Reclamation of t 


Department of Interior, whose Secré 
Hon. Douglas McKay, honored us by att 


f 


ance at this convention, and by his he}; 


presentation of his department's pr 
reclamation. 


The great experience, expert tech: iqu 


alertness to improve their standa 


ural resources, of the Bureau of Rec: 
have certainly gained for them a re 
for competence .which will 
United States Congress to believe tha 
moneys supplied to that Bureau will bx 
pletely justified and well expended 
same assurance should apply to any 
priations asked for the Corps of Engine: 
Another Cabinet officer who gener 


reassure 


4nd 
methods in developing and utilizing our na! 


cor 


gave his time to appear before our Cong 


was the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Benson, who discussed intelligently the 
conservation program of his Dep 


This Congress has consistently supported t 


Agriculture Department’s authoritati' 
on soil conservation, reforestation, ¢ 
stream watershed control. We sup; 
future program in this field and opp 
change in it, unless perhaps it should 
by way of expansion. 

Foreign trade is much in the mind: 


s 


tions throughout the world today, per! 


only secondary to the questions of \ 
peace. A vital factor in all consider: 
expanding the trade of any nation is it 
chant marine. A strong, effiecient. n 
American merchant marine is indisp¢ 
to development of our trade wit 
countries, to the preservation of our d 
economy at high peak in peacetime, ! 
it has been, and shall continue to be 
valuable aid to national security in 
tional émergency, a vital factor to succ 
time of war. 


> WOrk 


ae 


We should like to urge upon the U! 


States Congress that there appea: 








t throughout the country to support 
elopment and mainetnance of our 
ter-tI nsportation facilities, as essential 
oo r ysperity, with particular reference to 
a rer carriers in the foreign trade, the 
coastwise and inland waterways, 
ulding and repair facilities, and the 
nee of adequate harbors on our 
. coastline to service fully the com- 
ur Nation. 
iliant pages of history written by 
/ american merchant marine during World 
Tal nd II were substantially augmented 
rther ee te during the Korean 
hen American-flag vessels were 
United Nations in- 


ive ¢ 


y 


le to serve the 


. United States, with its present world 
ip in industry, finance, agriculture, 
ser fields, must continue to be a lead- 
ri t ime nation. It must never have to 
nd ipon foreign- -flag shipping for bot- 
, urry its exports, nor to aid its na- 
efense. 

for a few moments before closing, I 

like to talk about our organization 

future. After having served for 10 

ur your president, I have not stood for 

r tion this time. This afternoon you 

ir the names of your new directors. 

| offices were vacant because we have 
yen able to hold elections for some 

With a wholly new board of directors 

‘e. you shall be off to a flying start 

rda richer and broader future. These 

tors shall meet and select a new presi- 

ind to him I wish to extend in ad- 

vance my greatest good wishes, and a cordial 

edge of cooperation, and the hope to be 

ther service to him and to the Con- 
never either shall call upon me. 

e National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
body which moves quietly, avoids 
m, and performs wonders. It should 

i 1e unqualified and continuous finan- 

ij support of all interests and individuals 

lize the long-range vitality of Ameri- 
isured by our evaluation of the land 
iter resources so generously given us 
by Providence. 
nsportation depends in part upon our 
inland waterways, our barge lines; the harm 
yvastating floods can be halted by meas- 
ires of control; soil erosion and the dust 
ruin agriculture or, by proper 
Ires, can be brought under control; 
trade depends upon navigable har- 
ind inland waters, as well as the open 
rigation can bring desert lands into 
tion of food; impounding of flowing 
waters and building of dams and hydroelec- 
tric plants brings light and power for mani- 
s to the city, and the farm dwellers. 


3 & 





Wis can 





All these, and many more, conservation 
activities are the zealous concern of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


ir work is fortunately at present in gen- 
iccord with expressed policy of the 
Federal Government. This is a time for 
lorward progress on all fronts. I wish you 
‘ry possible success in your part of this 
ndous program, for America’s sake. 
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YeaAker, 


Spe I have today introduced a bill 
valing with the use of chemicals in 


4000S, 
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This bill represents an effort to mod- 
ernize our Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act on a practical basis. The 
principal accomplishment of the bill is 
to close the loophole in the present law. 
This is done in two ways: First, by re- 
quiring the pretesting of food additives 
and food-packaging materials before 
they can reach the public; and second, 
by requiring the industry to submit a 
report of its pretesting to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be- 
fore marketing the new food additive or 
new packaging material. Although re- 
sponsible companies follow the practice 
of pretesting, the present law is deficient 
in that it is legally possible for untested 
materials to reach the consumer. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to 
protect the public health. I believe this 
has been done, and reasonable safe- 
guards have been established. Other 
factors which vitally affect the national 

elfare have been given careful con- 
sideration. For example, although the 
bill provides for a reasonable degree of 
practical control over new products of 
the food, packaging, and chemical in- 
dustries, it also sets up balances which 
will prevent the stifing of research and 
competition in these important indus- 
tries. 

This bill provides a different approach 
than the Insecticide Act which I intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress. The reason 
for this is quite obvious. Many insecti- 
cides must be highly toxic in order to be 
effective. Food additives, however, do 
not present the same toxicity danger, 
and the possibility of a seriously hazard- 
ous food additive reaching the consumer 
is somewhat remote. Industry, as a 
whole, has performed an excellent and 
conscientious service by observing high 
Standards of scientific testing before 
placing new additives in commercial 
channels. 

The procedures established in this bill 
adequately serve to protect the public 
health, without requiring the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
write and issue licensing regulations cov- 
ering the use of new food additives or 
new packaging materials. The bill pro- 
vides practical control mechanisms for 
the Secretary, without permitting stran- 
gulation of industrial research by capri- 
ciousness in the Department. 

Outstanding representatives of science, 
industry, and Government have devoted 
many hours of thought and study to the 
legislative problems posed by the tre- 
mendous progress being made in this 
field. The bill attempts to incorporate 
the commendable features of legislation 
that has been proposed during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. It also attempts to 
meet many of the more serious objec- 
tions to these bills. 

The bill applies to all new food addi- 
tives. By definition, however, substances 
generally recognized among experts as 
being without hazard to the public health 
in their present uses are excluded from 
its operation. Pesticide chemicals are 
specifically excluded, and new packaging 
materials are treated separately. 

Under procedures established in the 
bill, before marketing a new food addi- 
tive, the industry or person must file a 
report of investigations to show safety 
with the Secretary. The report contains, 
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generally, all pretesting data and all per- 
tinent information bearing upon the new 
food additive. The Secretary must ren- 
der an opinion on the basis of the data 
before him within 120 days after the 
report is filed. If the Secretary renders 
a favorable opinion or fails to act within 
the allotted time, the applicant may pro- 
ceed to market the additive. 

If the opinion of the Secretary is un- 
favorable there are several courses which 
may be followed: 

(A) The applicant may request a pub- 
lic hearing in the Department. After 
the hearing the Secretary shall enter a 
final order based upon the evidence ad- 
duced. Appeal from this order lies with 
the circuit court of appeals. 

(B) Either the Secretary or the ap- 
plicant may request an advisory com- 
mittee, to be selected from representa- 
tives of science, industry, and Govern- 
ment under procedures outlined in the 
bill. This committee is so composed as 
to combine scientific knowledge with the 
approach of commerce and government. 

(C) The applicant may elect to mar- 
ket the additive at the risk of having an 
injunction proceeding brought against 
him by the Secretary. 

Several courses remain open in the 
event an advisory committee is request- 
ed by the Secretary or by the applicant. 
If the report of the committee is favor- 
able to the applicant and is affirmed in 
an order by the Secretary, the applicant 
may proceed to market the product. If 
the report of the committee is favorable 
but the Secretary does not acquiesce, the 
applicant may either request a public 
hearing, appeal the order to the circuit 
court of appeals, or place the product 
on the market at the risk of an injunc- 
tion by the Secretary. 

If the report of the committee is ad- 
verse, the applicant may use the public 
hearing and appeal remedy; or the ap- 
plicant may, in the alternative, proceed 
to market at the risk of injunction, but 
here the bill gives to the Secretary the 
benefit of a presumption that the new 
food additive would present a reasonable 
likelihood of hazard to the public health, 
and the burden falls upon the applicant 
to prove otherwise. 

It should be pointed out at this stare 
that the applicant may withdraw the re- 
port at any time, and the Secretary may 
likewise modify or withdraw any opinion 
for cause 

New packaging materials have been 
treated separately in the bill because the 
potential hazard from packaging ma- 
terials is very much less in degree, in 
that only trace contaminations generally 
may be involved. The bill does provide, 
however, that a report of investications 
to show safety must be filed and, if the 
Secretary is of the opinion that the ma- 
terial presents a reasonable likelihood 
of hazard to the public health, the main 
sanctions of the bill shall be applied. 

This bill attempts to reconcile the 
many divergent and conflicting points of 

view relative to regulation of the use of 
chemicals in foods. It is my belief that 
this legislation will meet the needs of dy- 
namic, growing industries, and will pro- 


vide a system of adequate controls, with 
the public health paramount It is in 
this interest that the 


bill is submitted. 
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Apple Blossom Festival 
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Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Adams County Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, in Biglerville, Pa., is having its 
annual festival, Apple Blossom Time, this 
coming weekend. Members who wish to 
take a pleasant and enjoyable drive on 
Saturday or Sunday are cordially in- 
vited to come to Adams County, follow 
the special signs, and drink in great 
beauty by touring along the Apple Blos- 
som Trail. 

Within 8 miles of Gettysburg are lo- 
cated heavy concentrations of orchards. 
To reach the trail follow United States 
Highway No. 240 to Frederick, Md., and 
then follow U. S. 15 to Gettysburg. 
From Gettysburg follow any of several 
routes to the Apple Blossom Trail, all 
of which will be adequately marked. 

Once you have reached Pennsylvania, 
however, the spring beauty will be weil 
worth the trip, whether you find the for- 
mally marked trail or just tour the coun- 
tryside. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
brief history of the development of the 
apply industry in Adams County: 

ADAMS, THE APPLE COUNTY 

Adams County, with its 2 million bushel 

apple crop, is a vital part of the Nation's 


apple industry. Nestled against South 
Mountain, in the Appalachian Mountain 
range, the country’s fruit belt is concen- 


trated in a crescent-shaped area of approxi- 
mately 80 square miles across the northern 
section and south through the western part 
of the county. 

The first commercial orchards were planted 
near Arendtsville in the late 1880's, the 
largest of which was approximately 10 acres. 
Fifteen years later these orchards came into 
bearing and Adams County was on its way 
to becoming a fruit producing area. Pioneer 
growers were plagued with disease and 
blight, and in many cases entire orchards 
were wiped out by disasters which agricul- 
tural science had no way of combating. 

But Adams County's orchardmen discov- 
ered one important factor that changed their 


farm operations completely—soil and cli- 
matic conditions were conducive to fruit 
production. The rolling slopes of the Biue 
Ridge Mountains provided natural protec- 


tion from damaging frosts at blossomtime, 
and the fertile soils possessed natural drain- 


age formations on which fruit trees thrive. 

Early commercial orchards were planted 
with an eye on the rich European markets— 
a trade that continued to flourish until the 


early thirties when export tariffs made over- 
seas shipment impractical for American pro- 
ducers. However, almost simultaneous with 
the maturity of county orchards came the 
establishment of commercial apple process- 
ing plants in Adams County to encourage 
orchardmen to increase plantings and to 
seek scientific assistance in the protection 
and development of healthy, highly produc- 
tive trees. 
MANY FORTUNES LOST 


Many fortunes were lost in the fruit in- 
dustry between 1920 and 1935 because of 
world conditions, but with the industry's 
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concentrated program toward consumer- 
consciousness, markets became stabilized in 
proportion to orchard production. 

Today, some 300 Adams County growers 
own about 15,000 acres of apple orchards, 
many of them planted in third generation 
trees. In the course of progress many 5s0- 
called sport varieties of apples have been 
planted for greater consumer acceptance. 
Orchards are set according to public de- 
mands, and orchardmen frequently plan 
their building programs on a percentage 
basis which includes early varieties, eating 
varieties and processing varieties. Because 
of the very nature of the different varieties, 
harvests are constant from late August until 


late November when winter freezes make 
their appearance. 
One of the many important facts growers 


have learned in the past 50 years is that 
trees must be set with pollination in mind, 
which explains why—at harvesttime in par- 
ticular—an orchard may bear fruit of con- 
trasting colors. Yet, while some varieties 
are self-pollinating, thousands of bee col- 
onies are imported during the blossom season 
to insure successful pollination of blossoms. 
FIVE POPULAR VARIETIES 

fost popular varieties of apples produced 
in Adams County are York Imperial, Stay- 
man, Golden Delicious, Rome Beauty, and 
Red Delicious. These are acceptable in 
either fresh or processing markets because 
of their versatility. The Red Delicious con- 
tinues to be the Nation’s favorate eating 
apple, while the Stayman is popular in both 
eating and cooking circles. Golden Delicious 
has a flavor that appeals to the most sensi- 
tive taste, yet, along with Rome Beauty, is 
also a fine cooking apple. York Imperial, 
used primarily for processing, provides whole 
firm slices for baking and cooking. Inas- 
much as the popularity of certain varieties is 
more prevalent in some consumer areas than 
others, buyers temper their stocks to local 
eating habits. 

An estimated third of Adams County’s 
apple harvest is packed for fresh consump- 
tion; the other two-thirds is delivered to 
processors. As recently as 10 years ago, 
growers with substantial crops maintained 
their own packinghouses, where fruit was 
packed in barreis or baskets. The individual 
packinghouse, however, was crowded out of 
the local picture during the war because of 
labor shortages, and today only a few of the 
largest growers operate packing facilities. 
Several commercial packers serve growers for 
fresh market outlets, and commercial sales 
agencies market supplies in excess of private 
sales. 

CHOICE FRUIT STORED 

Thousands of bushels of choice apples are 
placed in the various cold storages in the 
county for distribution as late as April and 
May. Many of these are repacked by mer- 
chants and distributors in pliofilm, mesh, or 
custom-made paper bags to answer still an- 
other demand of the consumer—the demand 


for smaller, more convenient household 
packages. 
INVESTMENTS HEAVY 
As the agriculture industry goes, fruit 


growers have extremely heavy investments 
in their operations. Trees do not reach ma- 
turity in less than 15 years, but the grower 
devotes thousands of dollars to the develop- 
ment of these plantings, for they must be 
pruned, fertilized, fed and protected from 
disease and pest damage. Equipment neces- 
sary in the operation of an orchard is in- 
tricate and expensive, and growers estimate 
a minimum investment of $15,000 in ma- 
chinery and equipment. Depending upon 
the size of the operation, this investment 
could easily triple. Rising costs have forced 
growers to greater efficiency of operation and 











management. In Adams Count: 
systems have made their ent; 
another means of meeting c 
industry challenges. Growers y 
stalled such systems have inv: 
$10,000—$15,000 in pumps, pipes 
combat droughts. 

So far, science has been unab! 
harvest equipment to replace t 
of men and women fruit picke 
these people are almost professi 
careful to protect fruit from 
handling damage. Extreme care 
sary in the orchard to protect 
sunburn. Harvested fruit i 
graders to provide uniformity of 
it is ready for market. 

TWO-THIRDS PROCESSED 

Adams County’s 3 apple pr 
with 5 plants located within a 
15 miles, 
normal crop into slices, sauce, vi 
ter, cider and prepared pie filli: 
ent varieties are required for dif 
modities, thus consuming a p 
variety’s harvest starting Septem! 
of these companies maintains c 
facilities so that the processing ; 


mally extends well into late winter 


have national distribution of proc: 
products. 

Adams County is famed also f 
ries and peaches. About 5,000 
planted in these fruits. 
local processing plants for shippin 
out local and foreign markets. 


norency variety of cherry has be: 


process about two-thir 


About h 
country’s red sour cherry crop is 


4 


oped as the most acceptable sour cher 


this purpose. 
sands of bushels of peaches, the 


centage of which are placed in fre 


kets. A highly perishable cro} 
demand more of the growers’ at 


harvest than either of the other tv 
Within recent years, processors hay: 


local peaches on a large scale. 
While apple blossoms dominate 


The county produ 


) 


ing season in the county, cherry : 


blossoms are a definite 


contributi 


ture’s unusual sight every spring 


menting the delicate coloring of ap; 


soms with pure white and deep pi 
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to extend my remarks, I include a 
of my voting and attendance record 


ing the 2d session of the 8lst 
The record includes all roll 
and all quorum calls. 


C 


( 


The descr 


bills is for the purpose of ident 


only; no attempt has been mad 


scribe the bills completely or to 
upon the issues involved. 
The purpose of this report is 


+ 


in one place information which 


tered through thousands of pa 
ReEcorD. I want to be able to p! 
interested constituent with 


a 
f 


compilation of my voting and ali 


record. 
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Voting 





Measure, question, and result 








i MEE. oan bkesukuenee 

li. R. 5330, authorizing econon f I 

of Korea 
On recommittal to Committee on Foreign A ffsir 
for further study and hearings LD t 
190 to 194.) 
On passage. (Defe ated, 191 to 193.) 








2l-lay i pe 
legislative committees to bypass the ¢ 
Rules Defeated, 183 to 236.) 
Q um call 
) ee . 
0 . i 
lo 
lo 
Motion ordering the previous que 
ite on H. Res, 217, providir r the . 
tion of H. R. 331, a bill to provid ate ) i 











Alaska (Passed, 373 to 25.) 
Quorum call.... 
do ij 
ao 
do 
lo 
do 
do... 
do 
lo . 
H. J. Res. 398, Increasing the cotton and peanut 
we allotments and marketing quotas under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, amended 
On motion torecommit. (Defeated, 136 to 239 
Quorum call 
Motion that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with 
(Defeated, 104 to 271 
Quorum call......... — “inte 
do = 
do . 
ado ad ‘o 
do... 
G0... 
G0... a r 
do_. 
GO.sa 
hate ARs = 
do ‘ 
H. R. 2945, increasing certain postal rate 
On motion to recommit (Defeated, 150 to 218 
S. 2319, authorizing economic assistance to Korea and 
certain parts of China for a period ending June 30, 


19% 
On motion to recommit to Committee on Foreign 
Atfairs with instructions to reduce amount 41 
thorization from $60,000,000 to $20,000,00( 1 limit 


ing amount advanced by RFC from $30,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. (Defeated, 137 to 239.) 
On passage. (Passed, 240 to 134.) 
Quorum call.....-..- ‘a 
do 
Motion to dispense with further proceedings under tl 
call of the House. (Approved, 257 to 82 
Motion to adjourn. (Defeated, 97 to 236 
Motion to dispense with Calendar Wednesday ) 
feated 94 to 238.) 
Motion to adjourn, (Defeated, 109 to 218 
Quorum ¢all pecan 
Motion to adjourn. (Defeated, 126 to 198 
Motion to dispense with further proceed under 


call of the House. (Approved, 243 to 102 


S. 2734, promoting the rehabilitation of the Navaho 
and Hopi Indian Tribes and provide for a better 
utilization of the resources of their reservatior 

On amendment extending State laws to cover cer 


tain offenses to the Navaho and Hopi Keser 


tions, (Defeated, 142 to 196.) 
Quorum call. .....-- Sadik Bib eie tok idk sa asia 
do 


Moti 





mn to adjourn and thus prevent consideration of 


H. R. 4453 (FEPC). (Defeated, 127 to 278 
Motion to dispense with the call of commit yn 
Calendar Wednesday and prevent consideration of 


H. R. 4453 (FEPC), 
Quorum call 
Motion to dispense with further proceedings under the 
call of the House. (Approved, 200 to 11 
Motion to adjourn and 


(Defeated, 121 to 285 


' 
thus prevent con 
H. R. 4453 (FEPC). (Defeated, 127 to 284 
Motion to consider H. R. 4453, the Federal F 
ployment Practice Act. (Approved, 287 to 12! 
Motion to adjourn. (Defeated, 165 to 239 
Motion to consider H. R. 4453. (Approved, 270 to 154 
H. R. 4453, to prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, or national origin 
(FEPC): 
On amendment inserting the text of H. R. 6841 
providing for voluntary compliance and remov 
ing the compulsory provisions of H. R. 4453 
(Adopted, 221 to 178.) 
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Ty i hot hv ' , I 
es] Lia snd i 1 Passa . » 
to 2 
Quorum call 
Conference port : mw. 2.3 8 r 
cotton and snut-act ‘ 1 ‘ 
4 ir 4 A 
+? tt f 
$ to certain for t 
i : 1 
) 1, 144 
t 
; 
ru snd passage ra ae 
2, to t > 
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/ = es Q . . . ‘i . ° . Y 3S. sain ( “ I 
Voting and attendance record, Representative GeraLp R, Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan; 81st Cong., 2d ses 
— . e | = 
| E> M tion, and result 
' “as restio i su 
oon Date | Measure, question, and result Vote o Date easure, question, 
ea oO. 
No. | ee 
| 50 | | | 1960 
' ing | SOP a ON a ct a 
A 2 eting middle-income housing | Yea. 163 | May 11 | 1 
108 | Mar ~ | 1, 21% to 155.) } 164 May 15 |e--- a eat gee a a ees: 
ro do 2%1 to 10 Yea fi Go sna = sili hs Stn a hein sn cialdetetnaintwiniien abe ena sonia 
a } rnenditure tain 164 do___._! do om 45 wee 
Mor. 23 t t ~~ a Ur san | 167 do H. Res. 567, providing for the consideration of H 
| of the by on mittee on a: J d * onnni ean (Adonted, 104 to 3) 
OO 12 5 lopted, 32 
| i es 308 ee ing cotton | | H. KR. 5990, providing for construction, developm« 
| ; { seach ae ee iain uot i | admit ration, and maintenance of the Bal 
ae t o As cull Adjustment Act of 1938 i | Washington _— sy as a part of the Dist 
| Fea * haan I dop 97 : Columbia park systen 
11 do On . ption o: conference report. (Adopted, I¢ Nay. | 168 ao | On motion for consideration of bill. (Ad 
ede 09 tn 3 
pnsont 192 to 29.) 
12 |-- do Quorum a i ; eae ot : a t. 169 | May 18 | Quorum call tee 2 F af 
oo a sr eine Present } H. R. 7941, amending and supplementing the Fe 
114 do do ail. | | | \ aaa ¥ thorize ¢ ) s for t 
fl } ] roviding r consideration o ¢ | Aid Road Act to authorize appropriation rt 
ll! i ce H. Res 518, t : rt .. ‘ a “ eM ie eee Yea. } | construction of highways 
a ee a eee ee ee eee | 170) May 19 On passage. (Passed, 246 to 34.)......--.--.. 
—_ - 171 | May 23 | Quorum call errs 
+ = — e — ; 172 do me Conference report on H. R. 7797, extending the } 
117 : do = do hese i} ti nomic Cooperation Act of 1948 and author 
cee ee me Present i] program of technical assistance to underdeveloy« 
4 M . s As Present i] areas. (Adopted, 247 to 88.) 
2 Maar 2 LTE Present Se Vke-1 eee et MOONE 5 a. cw cacamantiabaaseamanannece ; } 
22 | Mi | : Present | 174 | June 6 |.....do......-. ; : ; > 
= Mar 31 Present 1] | H. R. 7468, omnibus claims bill, for relief of sundry 
123 | Ma it i] 
“ : samentneth ent’ structions to sty yut \ } | claimants 
- ee a. s Relected, 180 te r > ne ie i} 175 |...do | On adoption of amendment deleting title ITT, for | 3 
an. CBapectes, 5 7 tens)” Yea ij relief of Harry Tansey. (Adopted, 184 to 119 
a > ray “iding for iL ise agreement to Senate Nay 176 | June 13 On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 143 to 227 4 
a re Vit ana || 177 |...do._..| | Onpassage. (Passed, 202 to 163.) Nay 
one che “ . et 174 or earn 178 | June 21 | Conference report on H. R. 6567 increasing $2 Noty 
Gas Act. (Adopted, 176 to 174.) a | | 000,000,000 the borrowing power of the Commodity 
a oat. . | — _ Le ON cys ae Pre Se nt. i} Credit Corporation. (Adopted, 235 to 81.) 
a aa Beg cere ; eee! Seis deen. 179 |...do....| Conference report on S. 3181, extending the Housir d 
129 |---d0.. Son EO lcs ------ SeepeSeranasrsess en Seca e | and Rent Act of 1947 by providing 6-month exter g 
4 > pe cen mrpnennnnenainenes ae ikea Pe, le eicoea a. 1 sion and giving local governing bodies the option of 
cae | — 5 ae ere eer nectar ter ener . Pre ae | continuing rent control for another 6 month 
132 pr. do sais Resa oe i} | (Adopted, 176 to 145.) 
a ee ree ; i eens cae — i} 180 | June 22 ni’ Zz, Res. 334, amending certain laws providing for >» 
| a Se nt | *mbership and participation by the United Stat 
| t t , dit onstruction of rental | membershir I I by 
| eee See ee eee ee ae Cee fneciad wolos | i in certain international organizations by increasir 
| housing on defense posts. On passage (passed, voic | | United Stares share of expenses in 5 international! 
} vote | j vs is ad 9 91.) 
‘ser organizations. (Adopted, 209 to 91. : 
133 | Apr. 19 | Quorun ae rete 2 tee Bie Se SPO 7 | a 181 |__.do__..| H. Res. 649, making in order consideration of S. 2269, | 
oe een) do... ; re Tate | Pre cae | providing for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
135 }---Go —— - - aici salina tae iets Seer 1] Army. (Adopted, 232 to 61.) 
ms | Ser. f---.do " i : pee go | ) 8.2269, providing for the enlistment of aliens in the 
ie Se 1 2 ee, Oe, Sees Se Peien eae tg ~ | —. , Sr res , ‘ener Army. On passage. (Passed, 201 to 84 
ee ae cos pe eae nef a cock | | Veto by the President on H. R 87, relating to the pr 
lives over the Baltic Sea in performance of their i aula ak samaeaaea dt Wh amak Whee EX tn ties een oor 
duty. ( Adopts 1, 333 to 0.) bi aaiie ice of the Post Office Department : 
138 do Quorum call. _.-.-.--------------------------- |p mae : i} 183! June 26 | On motion that bill and message be referred to t! 
eee Se eee ivinneenertrcetenencronnernnnenmrnrntnae 5 E Pre oe i| { Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and 
ee ae ene enero nenentent aa if ordered to be printed. (Rejected, 115 to 16! 
i) oo # hee = Se PEE REY ane eS Ee el, aoe 888.) .0o2.2 On overriding veto. (Overridden, 213 to 72 (33 Yea 
7 eae. a ara ELLEN EEE NER EEEEN ee Present. i | | majority necessary) .) 
oro eee ee ee ae ae teat REET ak ok Pres ae | 495 |__-do.....| I IN 5 on ik one ncccwcinioenncencskubandeccee 
44] May 2 ~---d0 a Sas eee Saino et a a2 Prosant. i] 186 | June 27 | do cn ha diate ms = eer : 
ae “ag t sxaminations | wien 87 i H. R. 6826, extending the Selective Service Act of 1948 | 
ee ies eben i * re to July 9, 1951. On passage. (Passed, 315 to 4 
for veterans for position of apprentice in the Federa i ee Glee Gatasind coe eee 
Pease) > q ly 3 ne 290] > tal to Committee on Ways ar y 
iles ASS! ass ; 88 une 29 On recommitta 
146 |-..do.... PSE PRESEN COR. Ce, OP | Ten , - Means with instructions to report it back as 
panty i ; i separate bills, the 1st bill containing those pri 
H. R. 6354, authorizing District of Columbia Board of ce chair tec Gata Gaia men te 
Commtasioner —— daylight-saving time in j | containing the remaining provisions of H. K 
| the District of Columbia ne on [ 8920. (Rejected, 147 to 238.) 
147 |...do... On suspension of rules and passage. (Passed, 194 | Yea. 189 On passage : (Passed, 375 ED civae Kak 
ss 7 7 y ie i 8. 35 50 extending imiport-contro] authority over fat 
148 | May Conference report on H. R. 5472 authorizing i Nay her pre ir eal ai padiacta ter a hapeer pert 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer tair r . i| eas Saas Sh, Sk bat Eieoniiaehen aathesitr t 
works on rivers and hart ors for navigation and flooc Seated tannak at einanie aie 
| eeeres. LReyaen, wav 6 EFT.) on | 190 do On motion to recommit to committee with fr Y 
149 | May 4 Quorum call ss sine the Hatch Present. . -- -oe- structions to report bill with an amendment to 
180 | May 1 | Conference report on H. R. 1243, amending the Hats Nay. 1] include import contro] authority over coconu 
| Act relative to penalties for violations of this act by ! oiland cheese, (Rejected, 72 to 264.) 
203 lianc e » (4 a4. 
Federal civil-service employees. (Adopted, 203 to st ia Suteuncan oceania, 
140 | avs . x 7 1G one neee- es 
rese 192 | June 30 do ; ; : acme Sea cataeen 0 
4 BERT 6) QO WO ... nnn nwnnmernnnnnnennenmnnen Frese = | 8. 3336, providing for the organization of a constitu 
+ _— ee ™ 7 tional government by the people of Puerto R i : 
i May 6] Motion toadjourn. (Defeated, 98 to 170) N ot vot- || 193 | Ao | On motion to recommit to committee with 
] | ce t oS ae structions to report bill with amendment pro- 
154 lo Quorum call eae sai | - sent. Hi viding that an islandwide referendum shall tx 
May & rd eect] cea ELS OF } ee ay held in accordance with the provisions of th 
16 | May 9} do a Bacay 1} Federal Corrupt Practices Act. (Defeated, 1 t 
157 May 10 do : ae ; : tor | Present. j 260 ) 
H.R 5, making appropriations for the suppor Of | | j ae 
| | the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, } i] = | pas ee ee rireemeet Receteenareae oe 
1951 | } 195 | Jul |-----40------------- 
onda -reacing . ds fo y | 96 |... do_.- ..do a 7 wwe 
158 do On Gore amendment increasing the fun J for Nay. 197 ae H. Res. 647, disapproving Reorganization Plan 
grants for hospital construction under t ames vi |---Go_..- creating a Department of Health, Education, a1 
| Ith Service fron 5 1000 50,000,000. | | j reatl t Spe ; a 
+ oe oe | Security. (Passed, 249 to 71.) 
See aera . iinis- | ¥ ‘ ly Quorum call_- E 
= * ON ee eee am. i i "R 8083, authorizing the Export-Import Bank o 
| trative expen es of the Public Housing Admin- % eee Res to guarantee United States privat 
eee ee Dy ft v4 Tat Pp y capital invested abroad: 
160 do On mia amendment an —— | Yea. | 199 | July 12 On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 156 to 184 
| amendr nt specifying certain percentage i - ve i “ O a ena a 151) 
*xpenditures d nm passage. (Passed, 195 to 1! 
tions of nonmilitary operation expenditures 200 ae H.R YS = sentact the mationel wary af Un 
| effecting a reduction of $600,000,000, (Adopted, United States by giving power to summarily disn 
274 to 112 | | saan S00 y reasons to Attorney Genera 
. p ¥ employees for security reasons to Att } 
161 .do ; On Jensen amendment reducing number of Fed- Yea Soctea ete of thats, Commer, Deliaas, Arm; 
eral employees by not filling vacancies that 21 | Navy, Air Force and Treasury, and Chairman of 
| cur in certain civilian agencies. (Adopted, 201 | | Atomic Energy Commission and National Adviso: 
to 185 | FS 


1 ‘ommi , ities: 
162 a | On passage of bill. (Passed, 362 to 21.).....- Yea | | Committee for Aeronautics: 
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ij 
3 , : Roll | 
Dat Measure, question, and result Vote call Date Measure, question, and result Pike 
| 1} No. j 
Se amma ae | 
H. R. 7439—Continued i | 1950 
~}] | Ju 2 | On! otion to recommit to committee with Instrne- | Nay. 236 | Aug. 14 | 8. 199, confen urisdiction on the courts of t) tate Yea 
. tions to report bill with an am ndm nt provid: | of New York with respect to civil a oe , 
ing an additional right of appeal to the ¢ i | | I ANS oF 3 h Indians are partic ( 
Ser Commission from any action by the save (Passed, 295 to 4.) 
heads of such agencies or departments. (De- | | 237] Aug. 15] Quorur os wes Pre 
—— 1, 144 to 195.) as | : | | iH. R. &l ‘ indi the « of the Pe 
* n passage. (Passed, 327 to 14)...........- esas ee | | Gen ney «x I : \ 
9 july 1 Quorum call - | Present. | 233 | Aug. 16 | On al it « Ye 
S.J.R 2, proposing constitutional amendment abol- | | | i a. a iti 
ishing Electoral College and apportioning o« t of | | mir ' 
| electoral votes in proportion to actual vote in each | | : ‘ r 
| State | forme t 
4 On motion to suspend rules and pass the bill. | Yea. 929 |_. do__.. | On mot : Wain 
(Defeated, 134 to 210 (two-thirds vote | 4 do... On pas , 
| neces y).) | ~ | Conference 3 
H. J. Re , continuing until June 30, 1951, the ex- | | vising t neces a | 
emption of certain import taxes on coppet syst and ame assistan a | 
~ | On motion to suspend rules and pass resolution Yea. | | child welfare provisions of the Socia] Security Act 
i (Pas : i, 283 to 58 (two-thirds vote necessary 241 Ge | On motion to order previous question on n ior Yea 
Quorum call Present. | to recommit (18S to LSE 
Hi. R. 8763, giving Government right to sue for dam 9 do | In ado f conference report Hes 1 974 
| ages in violations of Clayton Antitrust Act and fix- | | = ee ee nee report. (Adopt i) Yea 
| statute of limitations at 6 years | 243 |...do.....| H. Res. 716, providing for the consideration of H. R Na 
rum call Sayan : ai Present, | 6277, giving military discharges to the mem} ce 
10, facilitating the deportation of undesirable Yea, the Russian Railway Service Corps. (Defeat 
al rom the United States and providing for the | 91 to 242 : —T 
| st n and detention pending eventual! depor- | | w.R 70, providing for the appointment of 1 add 
} tation of aliens whose deportation cannot be readily | tional district judge for the northern district of ( 
| effectuated because of reasons beyond the control of | 244 | Aug. 17 On motion to recommit to committee unt t Yea 
| United States. On pas (Passed, 326 to 15.) | time any vacancies existing in the = 
S| Quoru Il - . - Present | district of Ohio have been filled, (Defeated 
4 ) § 3809, extending the Mutual Defense Assistance Act Yea. | | 142 to 14¢ 
|} of 1949 and authorizing appropriations therefor | 94° On passage. (Defeated, 133 to 148.) ....-- Nat 
| through the fiscal year 1951, On passage. (Passed, | | 246 iz. 22} Q im call ~ : exe ! 
362 to 1 24 do ' 
amending the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 248 | Aug. 23 do es 
| increasing the insurance coverage of individual | io H. R. 8850. creating 2 additional A tant Se \ eae 
sits by the Corporation from $5,000 to $10,000 | | of Agriculture and an Administrative A 
} and simplifying the computation of the assessments | | | S« v of Avriculture 
charged insured banks 249 do | On motion to recommit. (Defeated. 123 to 2 ¥ 
a On am ndment horizing $15,000.00 for a site Nay. 2 Aug. 24 | H. R. 3775. providing for an addi al rict P Na) 
| and a new building for the } ederal Deposit | for the 3d division of the District Court for the D 
Insurance Corporation. (Defeated, 90 to 227.) | | trict of Alaska. On] ure Pa 1, 196 to 14 
--| Quorum call.._-. Pasarela neeata : --| Present 251 |...do_...| H. R. 9477, providing allowances for dependents o Yea 
~4 do Present enlisted members of the uniformed service 
| R 6454, authorizing the appointment of 2 addi- | suspending certain provisions of the Career ¢ 
| tional district judges for the northern district of | pensation Act of 1949. On passage. (1 ‘ t | 
l S | | H. R. 8077, providing for the maintenance and 
4 , - | On motion to recommit to the committee with | Yea tion of the Panama Canal and to reconstitut« 
| instructions to reduce from 2 to 1 the number of | agency charged with the civil government of the 
judges to be provided by the bill. (Defeated, | Canal Zone 
} 116 to 1638 252 do.... On motion to recommit to committee wit tr Nay 
i On passage (Pa 1, 163 to 110 | Nay | | tions to amend bill to provide that no t ; 
H. R. 6240, authorizing the appointinent of a district ° | be levied upon vessels engaged in coast wise “ 
| — e for the northern and southern districts of of the United States. (Defeated, 20 to 33¢ 
; | ndiana y | | 8. 456, authorizing the construction, protectior per 
A On motion to recommit to committee with instrn Yea | | alio ind maintenance of an adc nal pul r 
tions to provide that the judgeship created by | | | | port in or in the vieinity of the District of Ce I 
‘ s the bill be temporary, (Defeated, 102 to 171 | 1] 253 Aug. 25 | On m on to rece nit to C« ee ¢ Inte Nay 
Quorum ecall_-. ie | Present. state and Foreign Commer u 
4 Se ee i a } Present | and investigation. (Defeate 
l On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 120 to 179 | Yea | 254 |...do.....| Quorum call Pre 
2} Quorum call__...-.-- Pee eaes ....----| Present. | Conference report on H. R. 7786, making appropria 
3 do sid kh tinahediclamniccianbiaabieadetediniaden ates Present. i! tion for the support of the Government for the fiscal 
4 ..do pttwoceaseueweescusanaue — ees Pre t } year ending June 30, 1 ] | 
A eh do_- )} Present. | 255 | Aug. 26 On passage (Passed, 311 to 1.) Yea 
H. R. 8394, authorizing President to grant financial 1] | S. 86S, providing for dissemination of technol 
assistance to States and local governments in major | | | scientific, and er neering information to Alerican | 
sters | business and industry, | 
oe On motion to recommit to committee with instruc Nay 256 Aug. 28 | Quorum ca!l ‘ Pre 
tions to report bill with an amendment provid 8. 3357 to prohibit transportatior rambling devi 
ing for congressional approval of such grants | in interstate and foreign commerce, | 
ated, 25 to 232.) 257 | Aug. 29 | Quorum call Pr 
9 tion torecommit. (Defeated 145 to 233.) Yea 258 |.-.do_....| H. Res. 826, making in order consideration of H. I Yea 
H. 0, making permanent the temporary district | Nay. | | GW, protecting the United Stat against 
| judgeship in the eastern and western districts of Mis i} | } un-American and subversive activities t 
souri. On passage (Passed, 240 to 133.) i} registration of Communist organizations. (Adopted, 
Aug. 10 | Quorum call ‘ Present, { | 357 to 1 
H. R. 9176, to provide for defense production and | jj} 259 ].. do.....| H. R. 9490, protecting the United States against cer Yea 
| economic controls: } | tain un-American and subversive a t t 
2 WU cca On Spence amendment providing authority to | Yea i] | requiring registration of Communist ation 
stabilize prices and wages by eiiher voluntary | | | barring Communists from Governr 
controls or by establishment of ceilings. (Adopt- quiring labeling and identificatior Cor ! 
ed, 393 to 3 | pro anda, denying pa mi tx of the 
do.....| On Wolcott amendment exempting new construc Yea i Communist Party and prohi cor but | 
| tion from credit controls. (Adopted, 202 to 188.) | Government officials to Commur f t or 
- CO cies On Wolcott amendment limiting contro] of credit | Yea. } tions. On passage. (Passed, ye | 
to consumer credit and real-estate credit. (De | 260 | Aug. 30 | Quorum call Present 
feated, 173 to 224.) | 261 |...do@.-_| S. 4029, providing for authorizations, t! igh w Yoa 
- do_....} On Cooley amendment deleting from the bill pro- | Nay. the Armed Forces can meet the demands for ¢ 
| visions relating to control of commodity specula- } | tional personnel in the medical, dental, ar 
tion. (Adopted, 198 to 194.) | categories to support the expanding forces wit 
Jnamnsil On pas ». (Passed, 383 to 12.)..--- ; ; Yea. t | | requiring the large seale call to active duty wit t 
do.....| H. Res. , citing Julius Emspak for contempt of | Yea. } | their consent of Reserve officers who have had sul 
Congress by reason of failure to answer questions } | stantial periods of service in World War ll. On 
before Committee on Un-American Activities. | passage Passed, 363 to 1.) 
‘Adopted, 372 to 1.) | jj 262 |...do....| H. Res. 834, citing Edward A. Rumely for contempt of 
Aug. 14 | Motion to adjourn. (48 to 274) sania Nay. | Congress for failure to furnish certain information t 
H. R. 8195, rescinding the order of the Postmaster the Committee To Investigate Lobbying Activit 
‘i General curtailing certain postal services (Adopted, 183 to 175.) 
- siccocs On motion to discharge the Committee on Rules | Nay. 263 |...do....| H. Res. 835, citing William L. Patterson for contempt | Yea 
from further consideration of H. Res. 667, pro- | | of Congress for failure to furnish certain inf t 
t 





viding for the consideration of Li. R. 819s | o the ¢ nittee ‘To In tigate Lobbyli A 
(Adopted, 248 to 81.) } il | ities. (Adopted, 238 to 10 
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Date 


Quorum call 

oo 

H. Kes 

Congress for failure to furt 

Committee To Investi 

(Adopted, 215 to 115.) 
Quorum call 


836, citing Joseph 


| H. Res. 818, providing for consideration of S. 784, for 
and Third National 
Steamship Co. (Defeated, 139 to 159.) 


the relief of the First, Second, 
} Quorum call 
OO aa ere ieacettinaiitcds 
Hl. Res 
revision bill, to conference 


On motion ordering the previous question, 


jected, 106 to 226.) 


On Eberharter ainendment requiring the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee to report a bill to levy an 

profits tax before the adjournment of the 


exc 


Rist Cong. (Adopted, 331 to 2.) 


H. Res. 847, providing for sending H. R. 9490, Com- 
registration Bill, to conference, 


munist 
324 to #.) 


Veto by President of H. R. 6217, providing out-patient 
Spanish-A merican : 
War, Boxer Rebellion, and Philippine Insurrection: H 
(Overridden, 321 to 12.) | 
238, providing the 


treatment for veterans of the 
On overriding veto 
Veto by President of H. J. 


Res 


privilege of becoming a naturalized citizen 
United States to all immigrants having a legal right 


to permanent residence: 
On overriding veto. 
Quorum call 


H. R. 9646, amending the National Security Act to 
authorize the President to appoint General of the 
Army George OC, Marshall to the office of Secretary 


of Defense. 
do On passage. 
yept. 18 


| offenders convicted in the courts of the 


States 
Sept. 20 | Quorum call_-- 


Conference report on H. R. 9490, protecting the United | 
States against certain un-American and subversive 
activities by requiring registration of Communist 

(Adopted, 303 to 20.) 

Conference report on H. R. 9526, making supplemental 


organizations. 


appropriations for fiscal year 1951: 
On motion to concur in 


agriculture labor. 


creasing the 
establishing ¢ 


NID WIEck caccnanveatiamiconnwes: 
do 


Conference report on H. R. 9526, making supplemental | 
motion to concur 


appropriations for fiscal year 1951 


Reclamation Faces a Crucial Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
include an excellent editorial that ap- 
peared in the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., 
on Monday, April 25, 1955. This edito- 
rial indicates many difficult problems 
that are not adequately explained and 
offers excellent recommendations for 
further development of reclamation. 
The editorial is as follows: 

RECLAMATION FACES A CRUCIAL BATTLE 

Attacks on the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project—by southern Californians, by 
eastern advocates of government retrench- 
ment, by various other groups—have reached 
& dinning crescendo in the last few days. 


Measure, question, and result 


Kamp for contemy {| Yea. 
h certain infor 


ite Lobbying Activi 


842, providing for sending H. R. 


(Overridden, 307 to 14.)___- 


(Passed, 220 to 105.) _- 
S. 2609, providing a correctional system for youth |} 


Senate amendment 
dispensing with bonds for imported 
(Defeated, 160 to 172.) J 
S. 3437, to strengthen the Atomic Energy Act by in- | s. 

lary of the Commissioners and by | 
year term of office for General Man- 
ager and amending patent provisions. 


call 
No. 


Date 


1950 


Present. 


Present, 


Conferences report on H. R 
in an amendment of the Senate cutting 
countries that ship commodities that may be used 
manufacture of arms to Russia or its 
House amendment providing that such aid should 
be cut off upon determination by the 
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Measure, question, and result 


9526—C ontinued 


off all aid to 
satellites with a 


National 


Security Council that such trade is against the best 
interests of the United States 


Sept. 
On 


On ordering the previous question. 
to 149.) 
concurring 


(Ordered, 167 


and adoption of amendment. 


(Adopted, 286 to 30.) 
Quorum call. _- : ada 
Conference report on H. R. 8920, increasing individual 


8920, tax- 
holes. 


(Re- 


and corporate income taxes and closing certain loop- 
On adoption of report. 
Veto by President of H. R. 9490, protecting the United | \ 


(Adopted, 328 to 7 


States against certain un-American and subversive 


} 


(Adopted, 


of the 


Yea. 


| Present, slavia. 


Spain. 





Nay. 
gram. 
United 
| Present. 
Yea. 


do 


seasonal 


| Present. 
Present. 








The motive of the southern Californians 
is easily understandable. They have grown 
rich because Government dams have enabled 
them to use vast quantities of water from 
the Colorado. If they can prevent the build- 
ing of upstream dams, the use of water in the 
upper basin always will be small and more 
water will be left in the river for California’s 
benefit. 

Southern California's selfish attitude is not 
likely to win many votes in Congress. It is 
regretted even by some of the Congressmen 
from northern California. 

More damaging, perhaps, are new attacks 
launched against reclamation in general 
which are being used in an effort to defeat 
the upper basin storage project in particular. 

These phasize a number of themes 
which RaYmond Moley, the one-man geng of 
Newsweek magazine, has been harpilg upon: 
reclamation is a boondoggle; it takes money 
from eastern taxpayers for the benefit of 
favored localities in the West; it increases 
farm production when we already have sur- 
pluses; it is umeconomical and a fraud on 
the Nation. ; 

It probably is no accident that just at this 
time the Reader’s Digest has published an 
article, Dollars Into Dust, by Leslie A. Miller, 
former Governor of Wyoming, and Holman 


activities by 
organizations. 
286 to 48.) 
Quorum call. -- ene ae J : 
H. R. 9827, Excess-Profits Tax Act of 1950. 
torecommit with instructions to increase the averace 
earning credit and to increase the corporate surtax | 
rate by 5 percentage points, 
feated, 145 to 252.) 
On passage. s 
R. 9763, to extend and amend the Housing and 
Rent Act: 
On motion to recommit to committee. On adop- 
tion, 
On passage. 
Quorum call_- = : 
H. R. 9853, to furnish relief policy assistance to Yugo 
On motion to recommit with instructions 
to furnish aid on a loan basis similar to that provided 
On adoption. 
On passage. 
Quorum call. ----- ; : aes 
| H. R. 9798, to authorize a Federal civil-defense pro- 
On motion to consider 
On adoption. 
On passage. 
Quorum call 


requiring registration of Communist 
On overriding veto. (Overridden, | 


On motion 


On adoption. (De- 


(Passed, 378 to 20.) 


(Defeated, 153 to 223.) 


(Defeated, 
(Passed, 225 to 142.).... 


(Adopted 297 to 0.) 
(Passed 247 to 1.) 


8S. 3295, to amend the Railway Labor Act relating to | \ 
union contracts and agreements for deductions from 
wages of railway employees 
sideration. 
} Quorum call_- A ‘ sae 
$295 to amend Railway Labor Act. On motion to 
recommit with instructions. 

On adoption. 
On passage. 
Quorum call _. : Ss ‘ 
H. R. 5244, for the relief of Charles J. Trees. (Confer- 
ence report.) 

On adoption. 


On question of con- 
(Agreed, 286 to 48.) 


(Defeated, 61 to 284.) 
(Passed, 292 to 52 


(Adopted, 219 to 127.).............. Na 


Harvey which takes the Moley thesis ar 
on to reach the conclusion that reclamati 
except the reclamation of southern bru 
lands and swamplands, should be ended n 
once and for all. 

Mr. Miller, who developed a myoptic vis 
of reclamation while doing task force work 
for the first Hoover Commission, authored 
another article a few years ago in which h 
attacked the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
One of his complaints—which the new ar 
ticle repeats—was that the Big Tom was 
posed to cost $31 million and turned out t 
cost $159 million. 

He may be able to impress eastern readers 
with arguments of that kind but Colorad 
know there are good reasons for the increa 
in cost. They know, for example, that t 
$31 million figure did not include many fe: 
tures of the Big Tom project which it was 
found desirable to add to original } 
They know that a World war, with treme! 
dous inflationary results, intervened betwee 
the planning of the project and its ¢ 
pletion. 

They also know that the Big Tom prov 
worth, not only to Colorado but to the nation, 
in period of last year’s big drought when * 
saved crops on hundreds of thousands 
acres. 








Into Dust, Mr. Miller and his 
it their emphasis on irrigation 
the proposed upper basin storage 
An uninformed reader might get the 
, that irrigation is virtually the 
e of the project. 
s argue that water devoted to 
irposes yields a monetary re- 
greater than the return from 
ted to irrigation but they fail to 
t the storage dams are necessary 
f whether the water behind them 
industry or for farms. 
to say anything about the in- 
hich are certain to spring up to 
r generated at the upper basin 
ive no hint of the fact that 
is will provide more domestic 
e growth of cities. 
Colorado is as much interested in 
water reserves for industrial pur- 
ich as the processing of oil shale— 
n storing water for irrigation but 
i never guess it from The Reader's 





“ Messers Miller and Harvey quote figures 

worked up by the Tax Foundation to the 

t if the upper basin storage project 

New York taxpayers would have to 

y #271 million “to subsidize food surpluses 

lation does not need,” Illinois and 

! inia taxpayers would have to pay 
sbout $152 million each, etc., etc. 

This, of course, is an attack on the entire 

idea of reclamation. It rests on the narrow 

ew that ony the man who takes water from 


a reservoir benefits from the investment in 
“Theodore Roosevelt and other founders of 
reclamation policy, had a broader view and 


for that the Nation may be thankful. They 
caw that we had water resources that were 
being wasted into the sea and that we had 
nd which was of little value to individuals 

the country as @ whole unless it was 


. 7 
1 a 


reclamation and settlement of arid 


por f our country, just as the settlement 

{ the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys brought 
prosperity to the Atlantic States.” 

In approximately 50 years, about $2.4 bil- 
lor been spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on reclamation in 17 States. It is a 

dest, though profitable, investment. We 
spend that much on national defense in a 


e reclamation investment has created 7 
million acres of new farmland. Most of the 
crops grown on reclamation projects are not 
among the surplus crops of which Mr. Miller 
and associate complain. 

Reclamation lands have grown $10 billion 
worth of crops in 50 years. They have pro- 
duced $225 million in electric-power reve- 
I The immediate areas which have been 
made to thrive because of reclamation have 
paid $3 billion in Federal taxes since 1916. 


Retail sales in reclamation States exceed 
#40 billion a year. In 1951 reclamation States 
bought more than 14% million railroad car- 
; of goods from the Bast. Since then 
ases have increased. There is not a 
corner or hamlet of the Nation which has 
not benefited from western development and 
without reclamation many productive parts 
of the West would still be desert. 

We who have seen the benefits—local, re- 
gional, and national—that reclamation has 
Srought have not done an effective job of 
telling the story to the rest of the country. 
We have assumed, mistakenly, that everyone 
knew it. We must speak up, and fast, if the 
slorage-project bill is to be saved in this 
fession of Congress from assaults such as Mr. 
Miller and his associates have made. 


nues 
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Report on American Press and Radio 
Executives’ Tour of Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 

RD, I include the following report: 

BARSTOW PRINTER-REVIEW, 
Barstow, Calif., April 1, 1955. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress, House 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Harry: We have returned from the 
American press and radio executives’ tour of 
Europe, including parts of Asia Minor and 
Africa. We felt greatly honored when you 
gave of your busy time to receive us in 
Washington. We felt more than flattered 
when you asked for a report, including our 
opinion of reciprocity from the many Euro- 
pean nations. 

In general we talked only to the top eche- 
lon in the countries visited. We did not go 
out and interview the peasant in the field. 
However, we believe we obtained a fairly 
accurate and representative viewpoint. Or- 
dinarily we were briefed by our American 
Ambassador and his staff of experts the first 
day, and by the host country’s top officials 
the second day. 

Germany is 100 percent for the United 
States, and will reciprocate in every way pos- 
sible. They like the American occupation 
forces. They regard us not as dictators of 
a conquered country, but rather as liberators 
and preservers of the peace. They feel that 
should the occupation forces be withdrawn 
today, Russia will take over tomorrow. 
Chancellor Adenauer is opposed to neutrali- 
zation even though it would mean reunifi- 
cation. The Russians would move in at 
once. This is no idle threat. Remember 
the American airlift, when Russia tried to 
take over Berlin? 

Austria is also 100 percent for reciprocity 
with the United States. They are rebuilding 
their economy and hope to be self-sufficient. 

Yugoslavia is an unknown quantity. We 
are assured by their Government Officials 
that Yugo is very much appreciative of the 
aid that the United States has given. They 
have signed pacts within the Western Powers. 
However, Stalin believed that Yugoslavia was 
with him, but in 1949 Marshal Tito arbi- 
trarily severed relations. This country is 
very important, both strategically and polit- 
ically to the Western Powers. It is expected, 
hoped, and believed that Yugoslavia will side 
with us and the Western Powers, but it all 
depends on one man—Marshal Tito. 

Turkey is 100 percent for us. 

Egypt intends to stay neutral, regardless 
of whether she is attacked by Russia or other 
outside powers. Right now she is greatly 
annoyed about the Israel incident, and the 
part that the United States played or did 
not play in this. She realizes and frankly 
states that without United States aid she 
would have never pulled through. 

Greece is 100 percent for us. She frankly 
admits that without United States aid she 
would have fallen to the Soviets. She also 
is annoyed, not seriously, because the United 
States has not taken a more positive stand 
on the Cyprus question. 

Italy will do everything they can fo recip- 
rocate with the United States. After the 


Office 
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war, the elections turned up a 40-per: t 
Communist vote. Italy would have e to 
Russian dominance were it not for United 
States aid, and she realizes and appreciat 
this. 


France wants to be independent, but | 
appreciative of our aid. Their Government 
are changing so fast and so ten that 
hard to get a definite commitment 

England is 100 percent in accord with the 
United States. They faced three major 
crises since the war's end and in 
they state they pulled through o1 é 
of the help they received from the United 
States. 

We can vote you or any other elected 
official out of office at the next election 
We are free to write what we choose and to 
express our views in our newsp per In 
the United States we have had the four 
freedoms since 1776. Our American 
is something that we take for granted. We 
have a democracy. We had never realized 
how the divine right of rule by kings was 
taken for granted in Europe. With a few 
exceptions democracy is unknown in Europe 

Yugoslavia is a dictatorship, where the 
voter may vote yes or no on one candidate. 
Austria and Germany will soon become re- 
publics in fact, but today their government 
is subject to the occupation forces. Tur- 
key became a republic in 1923, but the first 
free election was not held until 1946. Egypt 
was ruled by King Farouk. Then on July 
26, 1952, came the revolution and the mili- 
tary took over. There are no free elections 
in Egypt today and the press is under cen- 
sorship. Greece is better off but is still un- 
der a constitutional monarchy. Italy had no 
free elections until 1949. The common peo- 
ple in these countries just do not and can- 
not understand the right of the people to 
rule. They have been accustomed for end- 
less centuries to be ruled by the classes. We 
are taking movies of the trip. We feel a 
picturesque scene is that of a beautiful 
palace in the background with a poorly dress- 
ed and overloaded peasant in the foreground. 
Through the centuries there has been un- 
told wealth among the classes and extreme 
poverty among the masses. The summer 
palace of the Austrian emperors is beauti- 
ful to behold. With its expensive tapestries, 
the marvelous paintings, its own chapel, the 
immense ballrooms, and the handcarved and 
gold plated furniture, it must represent a 
cost of some $100 million. But these palaces 
were built at the expense of millions of 
peasants living in sub-sub-standard Hving 
conditions. These peasants lived, and many 
of them live that way today, in straw huts 
with dirt floors. They are fortunate if they 
have an oil lamp. They earn anywhere from 
$120 to 8300 a year. It takes them at least 
5 months to buy a new outfit, including suit, 
shoes, shirt and underclothing. Consequent- 
ly, they cannot buy clothes. Their money 
must go for food. Their clothes are patched 
and repatched from generation to genera- 
tion. Suffering from mainutrition, with a 
background of centuries of divine right of 
rule, they have no ambition to rise above 
their existing level. Our slaves were far 
better off. When a southern plantation own- 
er paid $500 for a male Negro, he had an 
investment to protect. He saw to it that 
his Negroes were adequately fed and housed 
and received adequate medical care. Such 
is not the case in Europe. In Egypt today, 
1 out of 4 babies die before it reaches the age 
of 5, and those that survive may have eye 
and other diseases that stay with them for 
life. “But,” one person asked us, “Why don't 
these persons rise above their surroundings? 
Abraham Lincoln did.” Lincoln had a moth- 
er that could read and write. He had access 
to books. In Egypt 80 percent of the people 
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rate. Their parents cannot teach 

id they may be hundreds of miles 

literature. In Turkey there are no 

today and few roads. We were 

1at in Egypt there were only three 

In Berlin the United States built 

rave to the city the first public library 

ie country of Germany. There is an 

ic side. Egypt under its new 5-year 

yn 4,000 schools or 1 for every 

They plan on a high school in every 

n and also 6 colleges and 3 universities. 

, Farouk who cooperated with the British 

immensely wealthy life. We asked 

» see his palace. ‘Which one?” they asked, 

“He had six of them.” He also had 2 dozen 

‘adillacs, a marvelous Nile River steamer and 

a t utiful oceangoing yacht The military 

took over July 26, 1952, and has been ruling 
intry since. 

» gives promise of developing. 

ire planning on numerous schools, de- 

ads and railroads, making them- 

eif-sufficient and raising the stand- 


ram plans 


ed an 


ey ai 


ving 
ibout American aid? One of our 
much incensed that the United 
é spent $114 million for a library 
in Berlin. Others did not like the $4 billion 
figure spent on the point 4 program in 
Feypt or the $12 billion spentinItaly. There 
were, of course, additional billions spent in 
France, England, and Germany. A lot of 
American taxpayers’ money has been spent. 
Has it been worth it? We have to go back 
to President Roosevelt’s remark, “Our fron- 
tier is now on the Rhine.” Then we should 
reread Wilkie’s One World. We crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean in a civilian plane in 7 
hours. Today, as you have realized long be- 
fore this dawned on us, there are no bound- 

We are all one world. Having seen 
extreme desolation and utter destruc- 
tion in Berlin, we thank God that such a 
thing has not happened in the United 
States, but it could. Jet bombers with nu- 
clear fission bombs could devastate our coun- 
try easily. To be frank, Greece would have 
admittedly fallen to communism if it had 
not been for United States aid. With Greece 
in the Soviet fold, Yugoslavia would never 
haved dared to break with Russia. Italy was 
ripe fora change. It voted 40 percent Com- 
munist in 1949. The five satellite coun- 
tries plus these three would have given Rus- 
Sia a tremendous hold on Europe. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that without United States 
help, the major portion of Europe would be 
under Russian influence. Austria and Ger- 
many certainly would have been under the 
Russian banner. 

We think the United States money that 
has been poured into Europe has been repaid 
several times over, and the United States 
is leading the way to seeing that another 
world war will never occur, if it can possibly 
be prevented. 

Europe has been a constant battleground 
for centuries, ever since it existed. In Ger- 
many, we saw many statues of Prussian 
generals extolling them for conquering 
France. In France, we saw many statues 
of French generals extolling them for con- 
quering Germany. This is true of all Europe. 
It seems to have been the ambition of every 
country’s leaders to conquer another coun- 
try. So there was warfare back and forth. 
One country would conquer another. Then 
& generation later the other country would 
conquer the first. This was done at the 
expense of the masses, who were in a state 
worse than slavery. These monuments to us 
are sickening. We hope and pray that we 
never have them in this country. 

We saw the pyramids. They are beautiful. 
We saw all the effects from King Tut's tomb. 
Not 1 gold casket, but 8, and not 1 beautiful 
box but 3 to hold these triple caskets. The 
furnishings were elaborate. ‘Those rulers, 
even 4,000 years ago, lived in splendor and 
luxury while the masses starved. Thank 
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God it cannot and will not happen in these 
United States. 

Russia is going to be interesting to watch. 
Stalin was secretary-general of the party, 
which ts the absolute ruler of the country. 
In addition, he was Premier. He had the 
secret police spying on the army, and the 
army spying on the secret police; he had a 
civilian, a good party member, at the head 
of the army. Stalin was unbreakable. 

Malenkov took over and under some de- 
lusion that the premiership was all powerful, 
relinquished his control ecretary-general 
of the party. He also abolished the secret 
police but still kept the NKVD. The party 
was and is all powerful and Malenkov was 
deposed. Marshal Bulganin was appointed 
Premier, but Nikita Khrushchev as secretary- 
the party is still all powerful. 
y new has been added. 
headed by army Officials. 
Stalin would never, never have permitted 
this. It is conceivable, and in Russia any- 
thing is c le, even though improbable 
that the army might take over, and the 
Russian army believes in peace. 

There is no chance that the satellite coun- 
tries will overthrow their Soviet domination. 
The Russians have increased their military 
strength from 40 to 80 divisions. They have 
intermingied Russian troops with satellite 
troops. They have an excellent spy system 
and are fully prepared to put down any in- 
surrection before it occurs. 

We feel you know all of this. It is like tell- 
ing a professor that the English alphabet is 
composed of A, B, and C but there are our 
opinions. 

We were impressed with everyone we met. 
However, there are a few that we believe 
stood above the rest and particularly im- 
pressed us: 

Adenauer, Chancellor of Germany. He is 
some 79 years of age and the question is who 
will replace him. There is no one. He has 
been solely responsible for the success of the 
German republic. Almost single-handedly 
he put over the Paris peace pacts. He is re- 
sponsible for the German Republic of today. 

Nasser, President and Premier of Egypt. 
He is only 37 today. He engineered at the 
age of 34 the military revolution that de- 
posed King Farouk. He is sponsoring the 
5-year program for Egypt that will make 
Egypt self-sustaining. His tenure in office 
depends on the military. 

Byroade, United States Ambassador to 
Egypt. He is young and deals with and has 
the confidence of the young men ruling Egypt 
today. He has a military background and 
can speak the same language that the mili- 
tary rulers of Egypt do. He made a special 
trip down the Nile and in spite of a previous 
dinner engagement took time out to receive 
us at 6 p. m. Sunday. The State Depart- 
ment is to be congratulated on his appoint- 
ment. 

Anthony Eden, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Great Britain and slated to be the 
next Prime Minister. His informal attitude 
and his off-the-record talk made all of us 
feel that we had known him for ages. 

We have some marvelous men in our State 
Department. We were vastly impressed with 
all of our ambassadors and their staffs. We 
met them at the briefings, but got far better 
acquainted with them at the inevitable re- 
ceptions that followed. 

In this world of today, what is happening? 
What is being done to secure world peace? 
Are the American dollars being spent in a 
worthwhile manner? We read about U. N., 
NATO, SHAPE, and other alphabetical sym- 
bols; what do they mean? Tie them all to- 
gether, and we believe they mean a sincere 
effort toward world peace and possibly reali- 
zation. First is U. N., or United Nations, 
which ties in all the leading nations of the 
world. Separate from this, but organized 
under the provisions of chapter 51 of U. N., 
is NATO, or North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
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tion, consisting of 14 countries 
will be the 15th. NATO, with 10 
4,000 jet planes, and hundreds 

is organized to strike back imm«s 
case of aggression. They can 
days, during which time the 
fected will have time to mobilize 
these pacts are for defense only, 1 
sion. Cooperating with NATO ist 
European Union. We were briet 
these, and could write much mor 
brief outline. Now the Hon 
Dulles is organizing Asia into a 
defense pact. Of interest is the Ir 
The Russian sectors and zones of A 
Germany are not behind the (¢ 
travel from the allied zones to 
zones is unrestricted. The Ir 
bordered by the five satellite c 
tussia itself. We did fly over 
members of our party continued 
The border is a cleared strip wi 
brush, and obstactes removed. It 
in most cases every night and 
watched for footprints. Many sect 
electrically charged barbed wire. It 
planted with land mines and has 
bear traps dug. There are towers 
Iron Curtain, and bloodhounds } 
border. A neat trick of the Russi 
have a false border some 2 miles 
certain parts of the area. The escapt 
this false border and then rushe 
nearest uniformed guard to ask 
refugee station is. The guard, w 
Russian officer, turns him in. 

The trip has been a great exper 
us. We are trying to give you an ide 
tour and our opinions through thi 
and we thank Heaven that we wer: 
the United States where we have fre¢ 
speech, the right to vote, and have a 
of living that is unbelievable to the n 
of Europe. There is a great deal m 
we could tell you, but we have very k 
tried to cover the highlights. 
Cordially, 

CarYL Krovuser, Pub! 


Albert L. Hammer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., today they are celebrat- 
ing Albert L. Hammer Day. Mr. Ham: 
mer has served as secretary of the 
Rotary Club there for 40 consecutive 
years. 
in 1915 at the age of 32 and has held the 
office ever since. He has given unse 
devotion to this public service. 

Mr. Hammer is actively employed as4 
certified life underwriter, and with hs 
wife, Dora, has reared four children. He 
has been a member of a number 0! 
church choirs, and has conducted the 
choir of East Congregational] Church 
He is an ardent sportsman enjoying gol, 
fishing, and bowling. Mr. Hammer his 
been, and is, a good, solid American. He 
is the kind of citizen of which any com: 
munity may be proud. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a copy of the procla- 
mation issued by the mayor of Grand 
Rapids designating April 28 as Albert L 
Hammer Day: 























A PROCLAMATION 
s< this month, April 1955, one Albert 


anereas 

1 er. a resident of Grand Rapids, 
; ‘serving his 40th consecutive year 
of the Grand Rapids Rotary 
“a Rotary International consists at 


time of more than 9,000 clubs 

n 89 countries and political subdi- 
a membership exceeding 400,- 
of different races, creeds, and 
s over the face of the globe; and 

Vv no other individual has ever 
yntinuously and for such a great 
time, thereby investing Albert L. 
with the distinction of being the 
, secretary in point of service of 
Rotary world, or any other service 


n 


( 


the Grand Rapids Rotary Club, 
in 1913, with charter No. 77, by 
cognizance of this unique fact by 
their secretary at their regular 
on Thursday noon, April 28, 1955, a 

n he so richly deserves: 
erefore I, George Veldman, mayor of 
: { Rapids, do proclaim and set aside this 
said city of Grand Rapids, as Albert 
Hammer Day, and so do set my hand and 


GEORGE VELDMAN, 
Mayor of Grand Rapids. 


ne 
Apri, 28, 1955. 





Boone County Pays Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week it was my privilege, 
along with many of my Hoosier col- 
leagues, to attend a breakfast here spon- 
sored by the REMC’s of Indiana. A 
special feature of the breakfast, in ad- 
dition to the appearance of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, was the presentation to the 
Rural Electrification Administration of 
a check in final payment of United States 
Government loans to Boone County 
(Ind.) REMC. 

The presentation, made to Mr. Ancher 
Nelsen, Administrator of REA, repre- 
sented the final payment by the Boone 
County REMC of Federal loans totaling 
$772,926 over a period of 20 years. 

This was, in my mind, somewhat of an 
historic occasion. Next month, we will 
observe the 20th year of operation of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The question automatically presents it- 
‘If: Has REA been worthwhile? 

The Boone County experience con- 
vin oe that the answer must be a defi- 
nite “Yes.” 

The Boone County REMC obtained its 
original loan from REA on November 4, 
1935, in the amount of $567,926. Sub- 
sequently, additional loans were ap- 
proved, totaling an additional $160,000. 
rhese loans have now been repaid in 
full Interest charges totaling $182,937.14 
also have been paid, so the Federal in- 
vestment has been a profitable one. 
Meanwhile, the Boone County REMC 
has provided electrical service for a to- 
tal of 3,528 individuals and firms, mainly 
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rural. Source of the supply of power has 
been, I might point out, private rather 
than public and the REMC has found it 
both possible and profitable to maintain 
this relationship with private suppliers. 

The Boone County experience, it seems 
to me, provides solid evidence of the 
soundness of the rural electrification 
program in this Nation. And certainly 
it proves, too, that the management of 
the Boone County REMC has been both 
provident and successful in its operation. 

It is my privilege and pleasure at this 
time to call the attention of the Members 
of this House to two brief speeches by 
Officials of the Boone County REMC, Mr. 
Paul Morton, board president, and Mr. 
H. E. Antle, manager. The speeches 
follow: 

ADDRESS BY Pavl MORTON 

The Boone County REMC directors and 
Manager are here today for a somewhat 
unique reason. It is unique in the fact that 
we came to Washington not to ask for some 
definite consideration. I think you, as Mem- 
bers of the Congress, will agree that the lack 
of such is within itself at least a little un- 
usual. We are here, though, to voluntarily 
give something to one of the departments 
of the Government—a check. This check is 
a payment that we are making without the 
least reluctance on our part, which is also 
somewhat unique. It is the final payment 
on the loan granted for our electric distribu- 
tion system. 

It is certainly not my purpose to bore you 
with a long list of events, dealing with the 
history of our cooperative, but would like to 
give a few highlights of the development. 
The original allotment was made July 22, 
1935, in the amount of $567,926. This was 
to build 567 miles of line and serve 2,200 
consumers. Since that time there were 5 
other loans of $25,000, $54,000, $25,000, $32,- 
000, and $24,000, respectively. That brought 
the total advance from REA to $727,926. 
Besides the advance from REA the members 
have invested from margins $508,292 back 
into the system. That makes a total of $1,- 
236,218 that has been used in building the 
plant. At the present time there is a total 
of 770.74 miles of primary line serving 3,528 


consumers. The first line was energized on 
May 22, 1936. 


We are extremely pleased with the finan- 
cial condition of the cooperative. Besides 
making the final payment of the loan, we 
have other investments as follows: 
Invested in Government bonds to 

match the meter deposits made 

by the members-.-........... $34, 621. 00 
Invested in Government bonds 

and Treasury certificates or 

almost one-fifth of the depre- 

ciation reserve___-_- “ie iteancwien Dey On Oe 
In bank deposits which is suffi- 

cient for normal operation 


OF WRN ok act dinncaeenedame 35, 507. 52 


We have an ample and attractive home of- 
fice and all of our mobile and other equip- 
ment is in excellent condition. There is a 
definite reason why this has all been pos- 
sible. The average service bill in February 
1955 was $12.32 for 5089 kilowatt-hours, 
compared with $2.68 for 43.5 kilowatt-hours 
in January 1938. That is an increase of al- 
most 1,200 percent. 

Admittedly Boone County, Ind., has had 
some advantages which to some degree have 
helped in the marked accomplishment. It 
is a rich agricuitural county. Density and 
power utilization are high. The major part 
of the construction was completed before 
the war while costs were lower. Climatic 
conditions are favorable for high consump- 
tion of electricity. Also, the rural people of 
Indiana are cooperatively minded. But I feel 
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I would be lax if I didn't mention at least 
one thing that this cooperative has proved 
First: Any appropriation you as Members 
of Congress see fit to make for rural electri- 
fication and any loan that REA chooses to 








make to rural people, under proper manage- 
ment, and capable supervision, should stand 
a good chance to be repaid The Boone 
County REMC is definitely rural and alin 
strictly agricultural. The December billin 
included: 
ge ee Le we &, 105 
Nonfarms i ‘ . 207 
Churches and schools (all rural) ‘ ‘ 
Power users . . 2 
Small commercial users (mostly agri- 
eo 70 


About 90 percent of the #38.209 collected 
that month came from rural agricultural 
sources. 

The second rather pertinent remark I 
would like to make—this loan has been re- 
paid altogether on private power In In- 
diana we do have reasonably favorat 
sale sources of electric power from private 
companies. I know, this has been consid- 
ered impossible by some within our own 
ranks, but it seems that we have pr 
vincingly that rural electric cooperative does 
not have to have certain advantages offered 
by public power. 

Not all problems are solved when a co- 
operative is out of debt. There come certain 
demands from the membership, such as 
When are you going to reduce rate: And 
what recognition do I have of the portion 
of my service bill that has been used to re- 
tire debt or build the capital structure of the 
organization? As I said before, Indiana ts 
not without some cooperative experience and 
we have some striking examples of how a 
good cooperative should be built and oper- 
ated. We would like to build a sound busi- 
nesslike utility—owned and operated by the 
farmers of Boone County, Ind. To do this 
we feel that there are a few principles we 
should follow: 

1. Maintain plant in same top condition 
that it is now in and continue to offer best 
possible service. 

2. Do all financing of future expansion 
with local (preferably members capital). 

3. Maintain sufficient reserves in form of 
cash or bonds to meet unanticipated emerg- 
ency. 

4. Be very cautious about, and probably 
avoid, any drastic rate lowering policy. 

5. Recognize capital that members have 
invested, probably to the extent of paying 
interest on the same. 

Again, being somewhat unique, we would 
like to first thank you as Members of Con- 
gress for making an appropriation establish- 
ing REA, which has in turn made it possible 
for us to own and operate a rural ejectric 
distribution system. We have always enjoyed 
our association with REA, and only because 
we farmers have been taught that it is thrifty 
and sound business to pay off the mortgare, 
that we are happy to be able to sever legal 
relationships. 





AppRESS BY H. E. ANTLE 

In reality this occasion has more signifi- 
cance than the mere assembly by a group 
of people representing our Government and 
the Indiana Rural Electric System: It is 
quite fitting and proper that we meet 
On May 11, 1935, the Rural Electrification 
Administration became a reality and by Ex- 
ecutive order was permitted to make loans 
up to 20 years to responsible agencies for 
the purpose of constructing rural electric 
systems for rural American farm folks At 
that time less than 1 of every 10 of Amer- 
ica's farmers had electric service. A few 
days from now REA will celebrate its 20th 
birthday. The presentation of Boone 
County’s final payment here today is a fitting 
tribute to the foresight of the folks con- 


today 
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nected with our Government and to our 

rm folks who shouldered the responsibility 
of seeing that this agreement was carried 
out, that the farm folks received electric 
service and that the loan was paid during 
time. Frequently we believe it 
desirable for all of us to take stock, to ex- 
amine the promises that we have made to 
one another, to the farm folks, to the Con- 
gress who made the money available for the 
truction of the system, and to the ad- 
ministrative personnel who have adminis- 
tered the program. A short review shows 
today that the Boone system has met all of 
its obligations; that is, every farm family in 
Boone County who wished electric service 
has it today, and those same farm folks have 
contributed a sufficient amount by the use of 
electricity and their payment of reasonable 
electric service bills to enable the system to 
complete its obligation to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and to pay the 
final loan in its entirity. 

It is our sincere thought that today is Just 
the start of a series of systems on which the 
Rural Electrification Administration and the 
Congress have entrusted money on a loan 
basis to become self-liquidating and to be- 
gin repaying their obligations in full to our 
Government. 

If I could be permitted to make two or 
three comments with respect to the Hoover 
Commission and its report on the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and more partic- 
ularly to page 64 of this report. The report 
says, “The additional demand for capital by 
the REA cooperatives have been met wholly 
from additional REA loans.” This is not a 
true statement. The total investments in 
the Boone system as of December 31, 1954 
amounted to $1,236,218.49. The total de- 
mands for all time as loans by the REA 
amounted to $726,967. The mere subtraction 
of these two figures shows that our system 
consumers have invested $509,251.49. It cer- 
tainly is evident that the additional demands 
for capital have not been met wholly from 
additional REA loans. Farther down on this 
same page we note a statement, “It is obvious 
that loans are not in fact, self-liquidating, 
when substantial subsidies remain in effect 
permanently.” The check that has been pre- 
sented today, together with the figures shown 
above of the amount invested by our own 
consumers certainly is evidence that this 
statement bears a further checking. We have 
no quarrel to pick with any Government 
commissions or agencies, in fact we have 
total respect for all. However we do believe 
that today, evidence has been shown that the 
report as submitted to our Congress should 
be reviewed very carefully before acceptance 
by the folks who will have to examine and 
accept or reject this recommendation. 


i agreed 





Elizabeth Jane Hench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 2, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane 
Hench, of New Cumberland, Pa., will ob- 
serve her 100th birthday anniversary. 

This event will be marked by a cele- 
bration on Sunday May 1 when the Med- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania will present 
this splendid lady with a plaque, which 
reads: 

The Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania extends greetings and felicitations 
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to Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Hench, born May 2, 
1855, in recognition of one whose life span 
exemplifies healthful living. 


The presentation will be made at the 
home of Mrs. J. Cover Sterline, daughter 
of Mrs. Hench, in New Cumberland, by 
Dr. Edward S. Kronenberg, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Cumberland County Medical 
Society. Later there will be a birthday 
party, at which there will be five genera- 
tions of Mrs. Hench’s family. 

Doctors advise me that Mrs. Hench is 
in excellent physical condition and re- 
tains full use of all her faculties. 

I am sure I express the sentiments of 
my colleagues in wishing this great lady 
a most happy birthday. 





The Effects of Atomic Explosions on the 
Frequency of Tornadoes in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the oft-repeated statement that 
atomic explosions are believed to have 
a marked effect on weather conditions, 
the following manuscript written by Mr. 
D. Lee Harris, United States Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., and pub- 
lished in the December 1954 issue of the 
Monthly Weather Review is timely and 
of informative value since it discusses 
the subject in detailed fashion: 

EFFECTS OF ATOMIC EXPLOSIONS ON THE FRE- 
QUENCY OF TORNADOES IN THE UNITED 
STATEs ! 

(By D. Lee Harris, U. S. Weather Bureau, 

Washington, D. C.) 


ABSTRACT 


The upward trend in reported tornades 
during the past few years has led many 
people to suspect that atomic explosions are 
responsible for the increase. Because there is 
no known physical reason for believing that 
atomic explosions should affect the tornado 
frequency, the records of tornadoes and 
atomic explosions are examined in consider- 
able detail to find evidence which will sup- 
port or contradict this popular hypothesis. 

It is found that tornado reports have al- 
ways been incomplete and that much of 
the recent upward trend in tornado fre- 
quency can be accounted for by improve- 
ments in the tornado reporting system. A 
comparison of the distribution of tornadoes 
and of debris from an atomic explosion in 
time and space does not support the hy- 
pothesis that atomic explosions tend to 
increase the tornado frequency. 


INTRODUCTION 


The 532 tornadoes reported in the United 
States in 1953 exceeded the next highest 
yearly total of record by more than 200. Of 
the 532 tornadoes, 294 were reported between 
March 17 and June 15, the period when 
atomic weapons were being tested in Nevada. 
The coincidence of this increase in the num- 
ber of reported tornadoes with the increase 





41Paper presented at 133d national meet- 
ing of the American Meteorological Society, 
Miami, Fla., November 17-19, 1954. 
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in the frequency of atomic explos; 
1953 led many people to believe that ato, 
explosions caused an increase in torn 

Because of its importance to the 
of atomic tests and to the transport ar 
radioactive debris, the weather during ;,,. 
riods of atomic tests has been studied 
considerable detail (Cumberledge (1 H ; 
man (2), and List (3)). Any 
effects of the explosions on weather 
have been revealed by these studies 
evidence of any effect away from the. 4 
site was found. 

Machta and Harris (4) have investijcsiaa 
the possibility that the debris from 
explosions might provide ice nu 
regions having a natural deficienc 
thereby affect the rainfall regime for a sh 
time after each atomic explosion: that 
debris might interfere with the am 
solar radiation 


reaching the earth 
thereby change the temperature at 
ground; or that the radioactivity of 


debris might change the electrical propertie 
of the atmosphere, and that this in t 


might lead to some changes in the mora 
observable weather. They found that none 
of these possibilities was likely to occur ty 
any significant extent. They were unable: 
find any theory which is consistent with the 


known facts that would indicate that at 
explosions could alter the natural ox 
of tornadoes. 

Since the true cause of tornadoes has 1 
been firmly established, the failure of f 
these theories to relate tornado occurrences 
to atomic explosions, is not in itself « 
clusive. However, an examination of the 
available observational data should show 
whether there is any reliable evidence of 4 
relation between atomic explosions and tor- 
nado occurrence. 


TORNADO RECORDS 


The number of tornadoes reported to the 
Weather Bureau during the period 191 
through 1953 is shown by the bars in figure | 
The solid line shows the linear trend of these 
reports based on data for the years 1921-5 
The dashed line shows the rate of population 
growth as determined from the last four 
census reports. The correlation between 
these two lines suggests that the linear trend 
prior to 1950 may be due to factors which 
are closely related to population, but some 
other factor must be found to explain the 
increase since 1950. In order to find this 
we must examine the method of collecting 
tornado statistics. 

Tornadoes are occasionally observed by 
Weather Bureau observers. More often, the 
first report of any tornado or suspected tor- 
nado comes from the public. Sometimes the 
first report is found in a newspaper account 
of the storm. Each reported tornado is in- 
vestigated by a meteorologist, in person if 
possible, but it is often necessary to rely 
detailed reports by laymen who live in the 
vicinity of the reported storm. These in- 
vestigations sometimes disclose sufficient in- 
formation to permit definite identification 
of the storm as a tornado, or to show that 
the initial report was in error in calling the 
storm a tornado. More often the data are 
inconclusive, and it is unlikely that all mete- 
orologists engaging in the study of tornados 
would agree on the classification of every 
storm. However, no storm can be invest 
gated much less classified, unless a report 
it reaches the Weather Bureau and thus the 
first requirement that any storm must satis- 
fy before it can be classified as a tornado 
and appear in the statistics, is that it be 
reported to the Weather Bureau. It is un- 
likely that all tornadoes are reported, a! 
it appears probable that the percentage 
tornadoes reported is greater in regions 
high population density, and that it increases 
with the population and with the efor 
spent to obtain complete reports. 











EFFECTS OF POPULATION DENSITY 
that the percentage of 


The hypothesis 
+-rnadoes reported is a function of popula- 
. density is difficult to check because 


meteorological conditions which favor 
rmation of tornadoes are not equally 

over any large region. However, if 
ct a small area of high population, 
unty, and surround this with a group 
nties with low population density, the 

gical conditions should be about 
» same in both regions, so that any ob- 
difference in reported tornado fre- 


we &é 


gay a ¢ 


served 


ou will be due to chance occurrences 
or to the population differences. The popu- 

n and tornado statistics? have been 
examined in this way for six States in the 
7 .do Belt, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
' wa. Missouri, and Arkansas. In figure 2, 
the 2g counties or groups of counties of 
these 6 States having a population of 50 
persons Or More per square mile in 1940 
sre shaded. The outlined unshaded areas 


te the surrounding counties with lower 


population densities. The average tornado 

density for the period 1921-50 is higher in 
e high-population areas in 22 of the 28 

region A summary of these data is given 
table 1. 


TABLE 1—Average tornado density per 1,000 


$q e miles per year as a fuiction of 
population density 
| 1921-50 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
! 





( t with more than | | | 
x is per square | 
0.304 0.234 0.466 0.633 
( with less than | | | 
S$ per square | 
sath cilsaiiamaeaelibe ~ 220; .169)| .267) .645 


> mean difference in the tornado den- 
sities in these two types of area for the period 
21-50 is 0.084, and the standard deviation 
of this mean is 0.041. The probability of 
obtaining a difference of this amount, when 
no true difference exists, is only about 0.04. 
e there is no theoretical reason for ex- 

& correlation between tornado 
neces and population density, the true 
e of the difference is probably the com- 
or incompleteness with which 
es are recorded in the two types of 
art Since the population is not evenly 
distributed throughout the high-population 
it is also probable that even here 
have occurred which were not 


pectir 


OCc- 


curre 


leteness 


tornaad 


nties 
tornadoes 
reported. 
The data for 1951 and 1952 are also biased 
in the direction of greater tornado density 
in the high-population regions. In the data 
53, this bias disappears, suggesting that 
reporting of tornadoes in rural areas 
may have caught up with that in urban 
However, the tornado density was 
higher in the low-population areas in 9 of 
30 base years, and the results for a single 
cannot be regarded as significant. 


EFFECTS OF INCREASED EFFORT TO OBTAIN 
REPORTS 


During World War II, at the request of 
defense officials, the Weather Bureau organ- 
ized a large number of severe local storm 
warning networks around military bases and 
ordnance plants. Most of these were discon- 
tinued shortly after the end of the war. 
However a few, in the most storm conscious 

reas of the country remained active from 
the time they were first established. 

In 1949, the weather bureau began to reac- 
ite some of these networks and to estab- 
others around weather-bureau offices, 





year 


ti 


especially those east of the Rockies. State 
d county law-enforcement officers, and 


rn 


ny other organizations such as the Red 
Cross and public-utility companies, as well 
as many private citizens were asked to report 
certain information concerning any severe 
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local storms that came to their attention. 
The number of these networks was increased 
from 11 in January 1949 to over 100 in Janu- 
ary 1953, and 170 in January 1954. 

In 1953 and 1954, the weather bureau co- 
operated with Federal civil-defense officials 
and civic organizations in establishing com- 
munity reporting and warning networks for 
protection from fast-moving storms such as 
tornadoes. Several hundred such 
have been established, and all tornadoes de- 
tected by them are reported to the weather 
bureau. 

Developments in tornado research 
1950 have led to a need for an even greater 
improvement in the completeness of tornado 


networks 


since 


reports In 1951, contracts were negotiated 
with private press-clipping services to in- 
crease the completeness of tornado reports 


This policy 
nded since 1951. 


the work : 
and only a sum- 


received by the weather bureau. 

has been continued and exte 

Tepper [5] has descr 

the clipping service in 
ary will be given here. 

The clipping service was in effect from late 
April through August 1951 for the States of 
Kansas and Oklahoma in the region of maxi- 
mum tornado frequency. The efficiency of 
this service is indicated by table 2 (from [5]). 
It is seen that in Kansas and Oklahoma the 
number of storms officially designated tor- 
nadoes during the 4-month period, May- 
August, was 126 compared to a 35-year aver- 
age of 18. The number for the remainder of 
the country was 94 compared to a 35-year 
average of 61. This amounts t increase 
of 600 percent in the area covered by the 
clipping service as compared to an increase 
of only 54 percent in the rest of the country, 
for the period the clipping service was in full 
operation. No other State having as many as 
10 tornadoes during the year showed an in- 
crease comparable to that of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


TABLE 2.—1951 monthly and annual frequ 
cy of tornado reporis for the entire United 
States and for the Kansas-Okla@lionia area, 
after Tepper [5] 
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1951 
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273 


In 1952, the clipping service covered the 
same area for the period March through 
August. This time the number of tornadoes 


reported in Kansas and Oklahoma was 54, or 
an increase of 116 percent over the 35-year 
average. The number reported in the re- 
mainder of the country was 160 or an in- 
crease of 78 percent over the long-term 
average. 

In 1953, the clipping service was extenedd 
to the 11 States within the heavy outline 
in figures 11 and 12 and was effective from 
February through August. Of the tornadoes 
in the United States in 1953, 86 percent oc- 
curred during this period so a Satisfactory 
comparison can be made by considering only 
the annual totals. There were 292 t 


rnadoes 
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reported in the area covered by the clipping 
service compared to the 35-year average of 


54 
cent. There were 240 reported in 
States not covered by the clipping service 
The 35-year average is 91 that this 
crease is only 160 percent 


nae 


‘ 


This amounts to an increase of 440 per- 
the 37 


in- 


In 1954, the clipping service was extended 


to all of the United States ea 


st 


of the Rocky 


Mountains and a comparison between the 
rate of increase in the States covered and 
in the rest of the United States become 
meaningless 

The effect of the newspaper clipping service 
in increasing the total number of tornad 
reported to the Weather Bureau is obviou 


of 1} 


However, this may not explain all 
crease The advances made in 
forecasting, in tornado research 
publication of a great many popular articl 
concerning tornadoes since 1950, as well 
the severe local storm warning 
mentioned above, have led to a greater in 
terest in tornadoes among many segments « 
led to 


ri 
tornadoes 


ana 











s 


the 


aS 


networks 


the public and this has increase 
difficult to evaluate, in the nu r of to- 
nadoes that are reported directly to the 
Weather Bureau or to newspaper: One 
significant change in the character of tor- 
nado reports in recent years is in the num- 
ber of reports of tornado funnels not reach- 
ing the ground. This is shown in figure 3 
The rate of increase of tornadoes reports of 
this class (fig. 4) is much greater than the 
rate of increase of tornadoes doing heavy 


damage, and is believed to be an indicati 
of the increased interest in tornado re} 


1 


ing, for it requires a greater interest in the 


subject to report a tornado of this class 
to report a damaging tornado. 


tha 


i 


The possibility of an actual increase tn the 


number of tornadoes cannot be neglects 
The synoptic weather patterns during t) 
tornado season in 1953 were similar to 19% 


the year with the maximum number of to: 
nadoes before 1951, and it appears likely th 
1953 would have been an unusual tornad 
year by any system of counting Althoug 
more tornadoes were reported in 1954 
in 1953, there appears to be little r 
for believing that 1954 was an exceptiona 
favorable year for tornadoes. 

It is clearly established that tornado statis 
tics were incomplete, at least bef« 1954 
that improvements in the methods of 
ing tornado reports have been responsible 
much of the increase in the totals 
since 1950 This improvement ha 
great that it cannot be determined from 


Te 


reports 


been 5s 


collect 


e 


2 


than 


) 


inspection of the tornado records whether or 


not there has been any increase in the actu: 
occurrence of tornadoes, 
CORRELATION BETWEEN DATES OF ATOMIC EXPI 
SIONS AND TORNADO OCCURRENC? 
To study the possible correlation betwee 
atomic explosions and tornadoes it i ece 
s Ty to consider the distribution of both t 


nadoes and atomic debris in time and spa 
It will be recalled from figure 1 that in 194 
the year in which the first bombs 
exploded, the number of tornadoes reports 
in the United States was well below norn 
The second group of atomic explosio t 
ime in the Pacific, was conducted in 19% 
and this year also was below normal tn 
ported tornadoes. Both the intense p 
of atomic weapons testing in 
States and the rapid increase of tornad 
ports began in 1951. Therefore, only the la 
4 years have been studied in det 

Although the total 


atom ik 


number of torn 


reported has increased in recent years. d 
to increased emphasis on obtaining ¢ 
plete reports, this does not preclude t 
possibility that the atomic bombs may |} 


had some influence on the developme 
tornadoes. In order to inve 
sibility, it is necessary to form a hy} 
concerning the manner in which thi 


ence might be exerted. Since no evice 


il 
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has been found of any large-scale effect of 
atomic explosions on weather, it will be as- 
sumed that the influence, if any, must be 
confined to the time of the explosion, or to 
the location of the radioactive cloud. The 
amount of radioactivity from an atomic ex- 
plosion decreases rapidly with time, and 
much of the debris is brought to the earth 
within a few days after the explosion, there- 
fore, any effect due to the debris must de- 
crease rapidly with time. 

If atomic explosions have encouraged the 
formation of tornadoes, it is to be expected 
that the seasonal distribution will have been 
altered in the direction of relatively more 
tornadoes during and for a while after the 
period of the atomic tests than at other 
times. The trend toward more complete 
tornado reporting was more or less contin- 
uous between 1920-1950 and there is little 
reason for believing that the reporting sys- 
tem was improved more in one month than 
in another. Thus it is reasonable to assume 
that the relative seasonal distribution of 
tornadoes is better known than the total 
number that occur in any particular year. 
The data for 1921-1950 have been used to 
determine a 30-year average (normal sea- 
sonal distribution) of tornadoes. 

Figures 5-8 show plots of the daily ac- 
cumulated tornado reports for the years 
1951-54. In order to make the reports for 
these later years comparable with the earlier 
years when the reporting system was less 
efficient, the scale on the right shows per- 
cent of the annual total; the actual number 
of tornadoes is given by the left-hand scale. 
The “normal” distribution is given by the 
dashed line. The actual numbers for the 
“normal” distribution are given on the left- 
hand margin in parentheses. The dates 
of all atomic explosions in the United States, 
and of all announced atomic explosions else- 
where are indicated on these graphs. In 1951 
(fig. 5), the test periods in the United States 
were in January, February, October, and 
November, outside of the usual tornado sea- 
son, and there is no indication that any of 
these explosions were associated with tor- 
nadoes. The Pacific tests were in April and 
May and the fraction of the annual total 
occurring during this period was below 
normal. 

In 1952 (fig. 6), the first period of inten- 
sified tornadic activity occurred before the 
first atomic explosion, and, in general, an 
outbreak of tornadoes preceded rather than 
followed an atomic explosion. This cer- 
tainly does not indicate a possible cause 
and effect relation. Again in 1953 (fig. 7), 
the first two groups of tornadoes occurred 
bofore the first atomic explosion, and the 
tendency toward a record year was estab- 
lished before the atomic test program was 
begun. There is some evidence of an in- 
crease in the tornado frequency a few days 
after some of the atomic tests in 1953. How- 
ever, in view of the large number of tornado 
groups and the large number of atomic 
explosions in the spring of 1952 and 1953, 
this coincidence does not appear to be more 
than one might expect by chance. Once 
again in 1954 (fig. 8), the first group of 
tornadoes occurred before the first atomic 
explosion. None of the steep regions on 
this curve correspond to a pronounced in- 
crease in the amount of fission products 
in the areas in which the tornadoes occurred. 
The data for 1954 are provisional and some 
corrections are to be expected in the official 
records. 

The above data are summarized in figure 
9 which shows a comparison of the seasonal 
distribution of tormadoes in 1951-54 by 
months with the average value for the period 
1921-50. The light line represents the aver- 
age number of tornadoes for each month 
expressed as a percentage of the average an- 
nual total for the base years 1921-50. The 
heavy line gives the distribution for each 
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month since 1950, expressed as a percentage 
of the annual total. The 1954 tornado data 
were brought into this scheme by assuming 
that the ratio of the number of tornadoes 
in the first 8 months of 1954 to the total for 
the year, would be the same as the average 
number in the first 8 months to the average 
annual total in the base years 1921-50. The 
vertical bars indicate the periods during 
which atomic tests were conducted. These 
are summarized in table 3. Each month is 
regarded as a bomb month if any bombs 
were exploded during the month or during 
the last 3 weeks of the previous month. 


TaBLE 3.—Departure from the normal sea- 
sonal distribution of tornadoes in months 
with nuclear explosions 


| | All 





oa | All | bombs 
one bombs | 1951 
1951-53 | August 
| 1954 
Se eee 
Number of months above sent | 
mal tornado frequency 4 6 7 
Number of nonths below nor- 
mal tornado frequency --- -- 6 . ll 
Accumulated percent above 
normal. _- 12 18 22 
Accumulated percent below | 
DE idm sceecnckcenan 22 36 46 





Actually, the amount of data involved in 
this table is too small to permit the forma- 
tion of any reliable conclusions or to justify 
any test of significance. However, the evi- 
dence presented indicates that atomic ex- 
plosions may have a tendency to inhibit the 
formation of tornadoes, and that the effect 
is greatest when the bombs are farthest away. 
The data certainly do not support the 
theory that atomic explosions cause 
tornadoes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TORNADOES AND 
ATOMIC BOMB DEBRIS 


If one could assume that the improvement 
in the reporting system has been about the 
same all over the country, a similar study 
could be based on the geographical distribu- 
tion of tornadoes. However, the effort to 
improve the completeness of the reporting 
system between 1950-53 was concentrated 
in those regions in which tornadoes are most 
common, and this coincides reasonably well 
with the regions most frequently crossed by 
the atomic clouds from Nevada. Thus, one 
should expect an increase in the relative 
number of tornadoes reported from these 
regions irrespective of any effects from the 
atomic bomb. Although the sparseness of 
the data and the Known lack of uniformity 
in the records form different States prevent 
an objective investigation of this effect, some 
information can be obtained by considering 
figures 10-12. Figure 10 shows the location 
and track of all tornadoes reported in May 
from 1916 to 1950. Figures 11 and 12 give 
the location of all tornadoes reported in the 
first and last halves of May 1953. The 
isolines give the relative cumulative amount 
of radioactive fallout in arbitrary units re- 
corded by the Weather Bureau network dur- 
ing the period of the maps. In spite of the 
increased coverage of tornado occurrences 
due to the press clipping service, no tend- 
ency for a relative increase in tornado fre- 
quency in those areas most affected by the 
bomb debris can be found in these figures. 

Daily maps of tornado locations have been 
compared with maps showing the movement 
of atomic debris for all atomic explosions of 
the past 3 years. These maps do not indicate 
any correlation between the location of 
tornadoes and the distribution of atomic 
debris. 

SUMMARY 

There has been a great increase in the 
reported frequency of tornadoes in the United 
States during the past few years. A study of 


the distribution of reported tornadoes ;, 
dicates that the reports have been incompje:, 
prior to 1950 and may still be incompler. 
However, considerable effort has been spent 
in the past few years to improve the com, 
pleteness of these reports, and much of the 
trend toward an increase in the number of 
reported tornadoes is due to this effort. 

A study of the distribution of tornadoes 
and atomic explosions in time does not in. 
dicate any tendency for a relative increase in 
tornadoes during periods of atomic explo. 
sions. Furthermore, a study of the Ze0- 
graphical distribution of tornadoes and the 
radioactive debris from at atomic explosion 
does not indicate any tendency for a reja. 
tive increase in tornado frequency in the 
regions most affected by the atomic debris 





Those “Quickie” Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF MAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap. 
peared in the Times News at Twin Falls, 
Idaho, April 6, 1955. This editorial most 
appropriately calls attention to the re- 
cent hearings which were held in the 
Northwest in connection with Hells Can- 
yon Dam legislation: 

THOSE “QUICKIE” HEARINGS 


The “quickie” hearings at Boise, Lewiston, 
Pasco, and Portland to get grassroots senti- 
ment on the new Hells Canyon bills recently 
introduced in Congress are turning out Just 
about as would be expected. 

When the Senate Interior Reclamation 
Subcommittee—stacked as it is with Demo- 
crats favoring Government construction of 
a high dam in Hells Canyon—opened its first 
hearing at Boise, it was obvious from the 
start how that committee’s thinking 1s 
slanted. 

The chairman as much as said the com- 
mittee hoped these hearings would convince 
one and all that the Government, and no 
one else, should take over Hells Canyon. 

However, when Gov. Robert E. Smylie, as 
first witness to testify, let it be known that 
Idaho wants no part in a Government deal 
for Hells Canyon, the committee got its eyes 
opened. The Governor not oniy suggested 
that Congress would do better by having the 
Federal Power Commission decide on the 
feasibility of a Hells Canyon Dam, but also 
expressed grave doubt that the proposal be- 
fore the committee was seriously tendered 

No open-minded person in attendance at 
the Boise hearing can deny that the weight 
of testimony, although the number of wit- 
nesses was equally divided, leaned heavily 
toward opposition against a Government- 
built high dam. 

Lined up against any such a proposal was 
the Governor, the president of the Idaho 
Reclamation Association, the master of the 
Idaho State Grange, a spokesman for the 
Idaho Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
Idaho director of the National Reclamation 
Association. 

The best the proponents could offer did not 
measure up by comparison. Their spokes- 
men included Secretary of State Ira Masters, 
several labor leaders, and a few farmers who 
took issue with the stand of the States 
leading farm organizations. Secretary Mas- 





( 





1 dealt in such generalities as 

and the “people’s future.” 
e of the proponents could mini- 
sfully the biggest stumbling block 
r arguments—that once the Gov- 
: ceets control of Hells Canyon any 
. neress could place upper Snake 
- users at a disadvantage to carry 





r¥ rl 
- he functions of the Government- 
es and operated downstream project. 
7 ate Y ton, one of the most glaring of 
urdities offered by those favoring 
: came from a National Rural 
: Cooperative Association vice presi- 
v said: 
east. of Idaho's key people in the Gov- 
’ : e opposed to public power because 
{ more or less controlled by pressure 
key people, instead of being opposed 
t power because they are controlled 
} roups, are fighting Government 
n because that follows the ma- 
in Idaho—the majority that 
, se key people in Government to 
t hey hold. 
ime Hells Canyonists have con- 
t ll along, and so testified before the 
‘ nal committee, that the farmers 
{ ) are afraid of the power monopoly 
the newspapers, with few excep- 
t e controlled by the same interests. 


n outright misrepresentation that 

e intelligence of any sensible per- 

£ ippeals only to those gullible enough 
such tripe. What newspaper, or 

er if you please, fs afraid of the 
r Co.? The suggestion is ridicu- 


In ( ron and Washington, althouch the 
( I of both States stand with the 
it’s reasonable to assume that 

erests are rubbing their hands in 

é pation of getting power gen- 
erated by Idaho’s Snake River waters. They'd 
be stupid to turn down any such a hand- 
t ‘re saps enough to give it to them, 
er States already have learned under 


§ r circumstances. 

Why wouldn’t there be a world of support 
Washington and Oregon for a Govern- 
ntrolled Hells Canyon? Once the 
( t gets control of the lower Snake 
River, their preponderance of strength in 
C will have little difficulty in sur- 
I ting any weak protest our handful of 

s rs and Representatives might raise. 
J ) strange in Idaho. Even though 
key people in State government, the 
presentatives of our major farm or- 
and nearly all of the State's 
ers are opposed to Hells Canyon, 
the nbined opposition, if you are to believe 


the Hells Canyon enthusiasts, doesn’t mean 


We're just afraid of some big, bad bugaboo, 
t Or, as Secretary Masters tried to 
we probably don’t know what's 
us because “we haven't been en- 


ext it 


hte, 7 
aca, 





Mayor Wagner Submits Board of Estimate 
Resolution on Natural Gas Regulation 
to House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
vse cf his excellent discussion today 


IN 


AT, 
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of natural gas issues while a witness be- 

fore the House Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce, Mayor Robert 

F. Wagner submitted to us copies of the 

resolution on this subject adopted by the 

board of estimate of the city of New 

York on April 2 
This resolution pointed out the effects 

upon New York City consumers of natu- 
ral gas of the proposal to exempt pro- 
ducers of natural gas from Federal price 
regulation. The Supreme Court, as we 
know, settled a long-standing argument 
on this question last year by declaring 
that the Federal Power Commission has 
the power, and has always had the power 
under the Natural Gas Act, to regulate 
the price of gas moving in interstate 
commerce, 

The oil and gas industry which con- 
trols so much of the natural gas now 
moving through the interstate pipelines 
is determined to overturn this decision. 
They are hoping to lull the consumer 
into sitting quietly by while this exemp- 
tion legislation is pushed to enactment, 
and are using every means available to 
them, which are indeed tremendous, to 
accomplish that purpose. 

The citizens of New York, however, 
are becoming aroused over this effort to 
undercut effective Federal regulation of 
natural-gas rates, and we all owe much 
to our mayor for spearheading the fight 
and helping to form a national commit- 
tee of mayors opposing this legislation. 

Following is the resolution adopted by 
the board of estimate on April 21, as pre- 
sented this morning to the members of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

RESOLUTION ON EXEMPTION OF INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS OF NaTURAL GAS FROM REGULA- 
TION BY FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Whereas the millions of consumers of gas 

in New York City are dependent upon a sup- 
ply of natural gas for cooking, and many of 
them for other domestic uses, water 
heating, refrigeration, and heat- 
ing; and 

Whereas the Transcontinental Pipe Line 
Corp. is the sole supplier of natural gas 
to the six local gas companies in the city 
of New York, and the Transcontinental Pipe 
Line Corp. is dependent in great meas- 
ure upon a supply of gas purchased from 
so-called independent natural gas producers 
who have heretofore been free to sell their 
gas at prices affected by competition between 
natural gas pipeline companies seeking a 
supply of natural gas to satisfy their respec- 
tive customer demands; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently determined in the case 
of Phillips Petroleum Company v. Wisconsin, 
that independent producers are natural gas 
companies within the purview of the Natural 
Gas Act and are subject to regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission to prevent unjust, 
unreasonable, and discriminatory prices for 
natural gas produced and sold in interstate 
commerce; and 

Whereas the oil and gas interests in the 
United States have initiated a nationwide 
campaign through the press and other media 
for enactment of legislation by the Congress 
of the United States to exempt producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission so that they may exact 
from those who supply gas for ultimate con- 
sumption in the homes of New York and 
elsewhere the highest price obtainable by the 
incidence of competition among the pipe- 
lines for their sources of supply; and 


such as 


space 
















‘ ve 
pri “ re pidly ease the of gas 
for domest uses in New Y< 1 «¢ where 
and w inevtiably incre e such cost as to 
restric the nomal use of ¢ nece ry for 
the health and comfort of residents of New 
York: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States be f1 
informed of the consequences of such le¢ 
lation and that the corporation counsel be 
and he is hereby, directed to use proper 
means, and to make such representations to 
the Congress of the United States, to prevent 
the enactment of legislation exe mpt r pro- 
ducers of natural gas from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The Value of a Hobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 23, 1955 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 


sire to include a very valuable descrip- 
tion of the evolution of a hobby, written 
by Homer P. Little, dean emeritus of 
Clark University, as a guest editorial for 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, edition 
of March 20, 1955. 

The article follows: 


THOUGHTS ON COLLECTING 


(By Homer P. Little, dean emerit fC c 
University) 

Many are those who collect A 
the items that attract are stamps, ok 
buttons, matchboxes, bras antique furni- 
ture, coin: picture postcard and wv 
of art. College studen sometin 
such bulky objects as street signs and re- 
lated objects, both public and private rhe 
expense involved in collecting ranges from 
the sublime to the ridiculou from hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to nothir 
Fortunately, the fun involved ha: rela- 
tion to the expense. 

Why do people collect? In part, at least, 
because of the acquisitive instinct Cer- 
tainly the competitive and artis im} 


enter the picture. And the need of relaxa- 


tion surely plays its part. 


Did not a Clark student indicate in a 
master’s thesis that no stamp collect sO 
far as he could determine, had been confined 
in a mental institution? 

The writer has indulged in a number of 


these hobbies. While they have not 
portant in keeping him out of an institutio1 
they certainly have rested him when we 
and helped keep him on his chosen path 
when discouraged. 


The most helpful hobby in this latter re- 
spect has been one begun a good many ye 
ago—that of jotting down what seemed par- 
ticularly worthwhile sermon text or 
thoughts and developing them in accord- 
ance with the listener's (my) own think , 


The beginning of the hobby apparently 


goes back to about 1915 when the R 
Everett Herrick, now president emerit of 
Andover Newton Theological School, spoke t 
the students of Colby College. An y the 
stories that he told very simply was one about 
a visitor to Boston. Wishing to see some of 
the city’s famous winding, narrow streets, he 


picked his way without incident among the 
great vans unloading ferverishly at the sturdy 
platforms. Suddenly, near the end of his 


jaunt, the visitor stubbed his toe on a half 
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inch projection of the concrete pavement 
and sprawled flat. 

Our readers may make up their own 
sermons from the incident. Probably they 
would include the thought that most of us 
are aware of the conspicuous things of life, 
but sometimes miss the little courtesies, 
They might even think of Michelangelo, who 
said, in effect, that it is trifles that make per- 
fection, but that perfection is no trifle. 

Most of the notes for the hobby have been 
made during the writer’s 32 years of residence 
in Worcester. The first local addition was 
from a sermon that the Rev. Robert Mc- 
Laughlin preached at old Piedmont Church, 
on whose site now stands a gas station. 
From the pulpit he read Oswald’s supposed 
letter to Annabelle. “Dearest Annabelle,” he 
wrote, “I would swim the mighty ocean for 
one glance from your dear eyes. I would 
walk through a wall of flame for one touch of 
your little hands; I would leap the widest 
stream in the world for a word from your 
lovely lips. As ever, Oswald. P. 8. I'll be 
over Saturday night if it doesn't rain.” 

Subsequently, in another city church, 
young Robert Balfe, born and raised in Wor- 
cester, preached from the text, “And there 
was given me a reed like unto a rod; and the 
angel stood, saying ‘Rise and Measure’.” 
Obviously, one’s thoughts are quickly led in 
other directions than measuring buildings. 
How about measuring people? And how 
about measuring yourself fist of all? What 
fioods of gossip might thereby be stopped. 
Perhaps, even, racial and religious prejudice 
might be decreased. Rise and measure. 

The Reverend Stuart Haskins, who re- 
cently left Worcester, was a frequent con- 
tributor to the hobby, as when he preached 
from the text “While Thy servant was busy 
about many things, he (the prisoner) was 
gone.” Since the King had stated that, if 
the prisoner escaped, the guard would be 
executed, this matter of being busy here and 
there was of considerable consequence to 
him. Of almost equal consequence is to be 
busy here and there when opportunity 
knocks. 

The problem, though, is not that simple. 
What would happen to volunteer services to 
the community in such activities as the 
Church, Community Chest, cancer and polio, 
heart, and arthritis drives, YMCA, and 
Boys’ Club, if many citizens were not willing 
to be busy here and there? Truly, this is a 
complex world to live in wisely. 

A partial answer to this last problem is to 
be found in the sermon in 1939, given in 
Worcester, by the chaplian of the Massa- 
chusetts senate. “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary; and they shall walk 
and not be faint.” Did you get the se- 
quence—Mount up with wings; run; walk? 
Climax or anticlimax? The latter, it is gen- 
erally admitted. The consistent plodder, 
constantly doing his best, tops the list. For 
the great majority of us this is a good place 
to stop. 

Not bad for a hobby that never cost a cent. 





Housing Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday’s newspapers carried 
the story that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is about to take steps to tighten 
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credit on housing mortgages. In my 
opinion this action is unwarranted, un- 
necessary, and undesirable. The prime 
issues which are raised in this whole 
matter are stated most briefly in an 
editorial in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 30, 1955. The 
text of the editorial is as follows: 

Too Mucu HoOvsING CREDIT? 


A group of leading life insurance execu- 
tives has called on the administration to 
tighten up on both Veterans’ Administration 
and Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage loans. This is not the first warning 
that 30-year, no-down-payment mortgages 
may result in damage to the economy. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, raised his voice some 
weeks ago against poor quality credit ar- 
rangements in this field. The life insur- 
ance executives, obviously concerned because 
of the heavy real estate investments which 
their companies have, said the long-term 
loans with no down payment or almost none 
are “an open invitation to a boom-bust situa- 
tion in home building.” They also are costly 
to borrowers. 

Because it is difficult for most of us to 
realize that what is good for the economy 
one month may not be good the next, there 
has been a natural reluctance to do any- 
thing to check the housing boom. After all, 
housing has been one of the major sustaining 
forces of the postwar prosperity. Moreover, 
the need for housing, especially low-cost 
housing, still is substantial. But an all- 
time record in housing construction was set 
last year, and in January and February this 
year housing starts were up 25 percent. 

Now that the economy is operating at a 
very high level a slight tug on the reins ought 
not to have an adverse effect on construction 
activity. But it might put the industry in 
a stronger position over the long pull. The 
insurance executives did not suggest a spe- 
cific governmental program, but it was in- 
dicated that some of them thought the addi- 
tion of a 5-percent downpayment on both 
veteran and FHA mortgages would have a 
stabilizing effect. Such a mild check ought 
to be seriously considered in the interest of 
stability in the construction industry. 


Though the Republican Party most of 
all fears a depression in 1956, for what- 
ever political repercussions it might 
bring, they seemed prepared neverthe- 
less to yield to the bankers’ pressure to 
reduce housing construction below pres- 
ent levels. The way the Washington 
Post and Times Herald editorial put it, 
there should be a slight tug on the reins 
of mortgage credit. 

Those who do not have solely the 
bankers’ interest at heart sharply dis- 
agree. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert statements taking is- 
sue with this whole pressure campaign 
against the American people: 

First is a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
written by Leo Goodman, and dated 
April 5, 1955. It answers the editorial 
which I have previously mentioned. The 
letter is as follows: 

HOUSING CREDIT 

Deeply disappointed in the editorial posti- 
tion taken March 30 under the title “Too 
Much Housing Credit?” This question of 
credit goes to the heart of the availability 
of housing for the American people. Mil- 
lions of families need more adequate hous- 
ing. Only those who oppose the develop- 
ment of an adequate supply to meet the 
demand are advocating curtailment of hous- 
ing construction. The Washington Post and 


April 29 


Times Herald suggests “a slight tug On th 
reins,” and then suggests that such : 
check ought to be seriously considerey , 
the interest of stability in the cons structi- 
industry.” 

After careful study Senator Tart in 
advocated immediate expansion of the 
ing construction industry to 1,250,000 4 ve 
for a minimum of 10 years. Later. a 
the debate in the Senate on the Tat Ube 
lender-Wagner bill and the subseq.uenti E 
acted Housing Act of 1949, he raise 
mate to 1,500,000. 

Competent students of housing have re 
cently revised their figure upward gms sug : 
gested the need of 2 million units a ye 
at least 10 years. Witnesses before aa ah Yn 
gress, ranging from Walter Reuther to Prot t 
William L. C. Wheaton of the Univers) ity of 
Pennsylvania, have urged 2 million un; ts a 
year. Recently Public Housing « ommis. 
sioner Slusser has pointed to the 8 mij n 
substandard homes in existence jn ie 
United States today. i 

The National Association of Home Byi)q. 
ers in their monthly magazine Correlato 
for February 1954, advocated, old and ney. 
2 million homes a year for the next decade 

All these competent sources reject, as now 
the building industry itself finally does, th, 
thesis that family formation is the sj, 
basis for calculating new housing c nstruce 
tion. Economist Miles Colean, one who for. 
merly used family formation primarily fo, 
first predictions, has now shifted. In las 
September’s Architectural Forum he saiq 
“Other influences are offsetting this bearish 
(decline in the rate of family formation 
factor.” He listed: 

1. Increased security in old age. 

2. The increasing propensity to spend. 

3. The upward shift in average income 

4. Continued growth in personal income, 

5. The continued high birth rate. 

Millions now condemned to living in the 
slums would disagree that we need a mild 
check on building. Only when 10-year aver- 
age of construction for a sufficient period ex- 
ceeds the 10-year average of family forma- 
tion do we need to consider credit restric. 
tion, 
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WASHINGTON. 


Next is a press release issued by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, dated April 14, 1955. It is as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD SUSTAIN RATE Or Home 

PROpUCTION, CONSIDER INCREASING IT, 

NAREB TELLS SENATE 


The United States should sustain the cur- 
rent rate of home production and of pur- 
chase and consider increasing it—not cut- 
ting it down—Henry G. Waltemade, New 
York, president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, yesterday informed the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing. 

This rate rests upon the healthy expan- 
sion taking place in the economy as a whole, 
he wrote to Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Alabama, chairman of the 
committee, who had invited his views 
the question of “whether there is excessive 
credit and overbuilding in the industry.” 

Mr. Waltemade warned that if the m 
for homes “should be curtailed throug! 
strictive action, its decline would reverber- 
ate throughout our sensitively balanced 
economy. 

“Last year’s sustained healthy home mar- 
ket is credited by economists with turning 
general trends from decline in the eary 
part of the year to a productive upward 
movement in the second half of the year. A 
similar cause-and-effect relationship in tne 
other direction can follow any deliberate 
planned restriction on home productio 
home buying. 

“The home market has none of the 
acteristics of an erratic or inflationary surs® 
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iding boom running out of gear 
or * eneral economic movements,” Mr. 
Win age added, listing the following 
. ae iemonstrate its stability: 


day's home-mortage debt is sound 
manageable. 
a current production is emphasizing 
i ynership in response to demand. 
i) Current home production is concen- 
, output in the low and moderate 
Pair f the private home production 


try is keep new production high and 
nermit removal of unfit housing.” 

vications are,” Mr. Waltemade said, 

uld expect to stabilize at the 

f production while, in addition, 

ur supply of low-cost and low- 

rate housing by stepping up the 

sme of rehabilitation and modernization 

‘tnat part of our housing inventory that 

-ensceptible to such treatment.” 

latter method of adding to our sup- 

wiv of good housing can be soundly stimu- 

ted by the new section 220 mortgage insur- 

« provided in the Housing Act of 1954,” he 








” De ribing the soundness of today’s mort- 
are debt, Mr. Waltemade said, “There is no 
rallel with the situation that prevailed 25 
vears ago. In 1954 mortgage debt repre- 
cented only 37 percent of national income,” 
iined, “whereas it had equalled 62 
percent of national income in 1930. 
race debt in the late twenties was 
in financing hotels, apartment 
huildings, and office buildings. Today it is 
unted for principally by purchase by 
families of homes of their own.” 
Mr. Waltemade contrasted the short-term 
ns accompanied by high interest rates and 
frequent second and third mortgages in the 
te twenties with the modern long-term 
rtized first mortgage geared to a month- 
ent which the home buyer is quali- 
“Whether home production may soundly 
e increased is a question worthy of study,” 
he said. “Our population is increasing at 
the rate of 3 million per year. A larger pro- 
rtion of our adult population is now in a 
rried status compared to 1950. Last year 
a record total of more than 4 mil- 
I Owing to a trend in marriages 
nd births that began in the 1940's, a new 
1 in housing demand is generally antici- 
ted in the early 1960’s. Our generally ris- 
ndards in housing and the ability to 
for them, largely account for today’s 
housing demand.” 
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Next there follows a press release is- 
sued by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, dated April 24, 1955, which 
contains quotations from a letter by CIO 
President Walter P. Reuther to Senator 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN: 

CIO PRESIDENT REUTHER TAKES SHARP ISSUE 
WitH CRITICS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSING 
BooM—CALLS FOR A CONTINUED HIGH CoNn- 

TION RATE 

CIO President Walter P. Reuther today 
tor harp issue with critics of the present 
‘ential housing construction boom and 

ra continued high construction rate. 

a letter to Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
rat, of Alabama, responding to the 

inquiry as to whether CIO viewed 
housing construction as excessive, 
euther said: 
our view that the well-organized 
dely disseminated propaganda which 
our present rate of residential con- 

Lion as excessive because it exceeds the 
t rate of new-family formation either 

{ on ignorance or reflects a deliberate 
to deceive the American people.” 

CIO president said that while present 

ntial construction was at an all-time 

it still falls far short of meeting the 
needs of the American people.” 
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He cited authoritative studies indicating 
the country needs an annual new home con- 
struction of 2 million units for the next 
10 years. The reasons, he said, were to pro- 
vide housing for new families, to meet normal 
replacement requirements, to rebuild units 
lost because of slum clearance and other 
public improvements, to accommodate fam- 
ilies still overcrowded and to make it pos- 
sible to vacate substandard dwellings which 
are not suitable for rehabilitation. 

Mr. Reuther said the “rate of new-family 
formation could be conceived of as a major 
determinant of the need for new-home con- 
struction only if there were no need to re- 
place existing substandard structures, no 
public or industrial programs, or acts of God, 
which destroy thousands of existing struc- 
tures each year that must be replaced, and 
no preexisting shortages or overcrowding.” 

“If those who charge that the present 
building rate is excessive were forthright, 
they would admit that they are not con- 
cerned with housing needs at all but rather 
with housing prices. Actually, they fear 
that the value of existing properties will 
fall if the present rate of new-home con- 
struction is maintained. Their views are 
based on the false assumption that the Na- 
tion’s economic well-being is preserved by 
scarcity, not by abundance,” he continued. 

Mr. Reuther said that “the American peo- 
ple fear a decline in economic activity, not 
an expansion of it. Only a handful of short- 
sighted individuals who cannot be persuad- 
ed that a constantly expanding and pros- 
pering America is possible fear rising pro- 
duction and look upon a decline in various 
segments of our economy as healthy.” 

The CIO president observed that Amer- 
ica’s concern “‘should be with a continuing 
program to aid and encourage home con- 
struction for sale and for rent and with the 
overall economic growth which these pro- 
grams can so substantially stimulate. Sub- 
mission to the fears of the prophets of 
scarcity will not avoid economic disaster; it 
will assure it.” 


The final insertion is a release from 
the New York State division of housing, 
by Housing Commissioner Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray, who was formerly chief of the 
staff of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It is as follows: 


NEw York, March 17.—Recent predictions 
of a lessening of the housing need were at- 
tacked last night by State Housing Commis- 
sioner Joseph P. McMurray as poor and short- 
sighted statistical forecasting. 

Examination of all the factors involved 
point instead to a tremendous increase in 
need, he declared, in an address before the 
Real Estate and Mortgage Forum of the Sav- 
ings Bank Women of New York, held at the 
Park Sheraton Hotel. 

Commissioner McMurray cited as factors 
contributing to the need the huge increase 
to be expected in the early 1960's in the num- 
ber of new families to be formed by the post- 
World War II babies, the great backlog of un- 
fulfilled need which increases each year, the 
increased incomes of families which will con- 
tinue, the formation of larger sized families, 
earlier marriages among our population, un- 
doubling, the additional units required as a 
result of slum clearance and housing demo- 
lition for roads and other purposes, and the 
formation of households other than families. 

Commissioner McMurray pointed out that 
the Federal Reserve Board's annual report 
published last week on consumers’ buying 
plans shows more people, 9.6 percent, expect 
to buy homes this year than in any year since 
1948. In 1950 it was 8.4 percent, in 1954 it 
was 6.6 percent. If the volume of construc- 
tion in 1955 conforms to the volume of these 
previous years as compared to people's plans, 
1955 construction would be at an all-time 
high of over 1,500,000 dwellings. 


In New York State, Commissioner Mc- 
Murray reported, the rate of construction is 
lagging behind that of the Nation. In 19 
when there was a national construction level 
of almost 1,400,000, the rate of constructi 
in New York State was 124.000 units, or 8! 
percent of the national total. The year just 
completed, 1954, saw a rate of 1,220,000 na- 
tionally, while there were only 94.000 st : 
in New York State, or 7.70 percent of the 
national total. 

In terms of the need in New York State 
housing starts certainly should be in the 
same proportion, or greater than t 
1950. Certainly, as a goal, we should not 
count on less. 

Aside from the FHA insured rental and 
cooperative-type housing and a relatively few 
projects financed by some of the large finan- 
cial institutions, there has been practically 
no other rental-type housing built in New 
York State in the past 20 years. 

Between 1950 and 1953, in New York City 
the amount of money loaned by savin 
banks for mortgages of $50,000 and over (in 
which class new apartment house mortgages 
are found) declined by 29 percent on the 
average. By way of contrast, during the 
same general period, from 1949 to 1954, the 
mortgage portfolio of New York City saving: 
banks increased by 87.5 percent from $4 bil- 
lion to $7.6 billion. 

The fact that New York City has so many 
urban renewal problems offers even greater 
opportunities for sound investment, he in- 
dicated to the savings bank women. 

Commissioner McMurray described his 
philosophy of Government action to improve 
the welfare of the people as based on a re- 
liance upon reason, knowledge, and truth. 
He indicated the many approaches he ts mak- 
ing toward evolving a program of coopera- 
tion and coordination with the building in- 
dustry, financial institutions, Federal and 
municipal agencies so that the State division 
of housing can better meet the needs of all 
the people. 

Much of his attention, he said, ts being 
devoted toward helping develop measures to 
stimulate the production of a large supply 
of good housing for the average wage earner 
and salaried person, the large group who are, 
for the most part, still in the no-man's-land 
of housing, ineligible for subsidized public 
housing because of incomes a little too high, 
yet earning too little to buy their own home 
or rent available FHA housing at current 
high costs. He predicted the development of 
a number of such aids within a short time. 

Commissioner McMurray also pointed out 
various ways in which deteriorating areas of 
the city could be redeveloped through a com- 
bined use of Federal urban renewal aids and 
those available under the State’s slum cilear- 
ance program. He indicted the role savings 
banks could play in this process and urged 
their assumption of their full share of re- 
ibility in rebuilding the city. 


‘ f 


sDO 
Spoils 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the evidence 
which points to a growing need for home 
construction, we must all realize the at- 
tempt to cut back the volume of con- 
struction is obviously inspired by those 
who profit most on scarcity and who fear 
a housing program to meet the real needs 
of the American people. 

I am sure that the members of the 
House Armed Services Committee will 
will want to study carefully the long- 
range implications of the announced in- 
tention of the Veterans’ Administration 
to bar GI home mortgages which require 
no down payment or closing fees from 
the veteran-purchaser. If this is done, 
many veterans will be denied the oppor- 
tunity to buy homes which they urgently 
need for their growing families. 
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Mayor Wagner Says Increase of Only a 
Penny Per MCF in Field Price of 
Natural Gas Will Increase New York 
Consumers’ Costs by a Million Dollars 


a Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it was @ 
distinct pleasure to me today as a mem- 
ber of the House Commitee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to hear the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Wagner, mayor of our 
great city of New York, testify in a most 
able and illuminating fashion on the 
involved and somewhat technical issues 
surrounding proposed natural gas legis- 
lation now before our committee. 

The mayor, who has been one of the 
leaders among city officials of the coun- 
try in the formation of a mayor’s com- 
mittee to oppose legislation which would 
inevitably increase gas rates to the con- 
sumers, impressed the committee with 
the fairness and moderation of his testi- 
mony. 

Nevertheless, it was hard-hitting testi- 
mony, showing that an increase of as 
little as one penny per 1,000 cubic feet 
in the field price of natural gas—the 
price paid by the pipelines to the pro- 
ducer in the field—would result in a 
$1,000,000-a-year increase to New York 
consumers in their monthly gas bills, 
under present circumstances. 

Mayor Wagner urged our committee 
to reject bills now before us to remove 
these producers in the field from Federal 
price regulation. Otherwise, he said, 
“unanticipated, unbearable, and unwar- 
ranted” price increases were sure to 
follow. 

Detailing the history of successive 
price increases to the utility companies 
servicing gas customers in New York 
largely as a result of increases in the 
prices paid in the field, the mayor said 
these price raises will shortly have in- 
creased the annual charge to these con- 
sumers by about $11,000,000 above the 
cost assumed at the time that the deci- 
sion to introduce natural gas into the 
city of New York was made. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the full text 
of Mayor Wagner's excellent statement 
today before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
opposition to the proposal to exempt the 
producers from price regulation: 
TESTIMONY OF ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF 

THE CriTy OF New YorK, BEFORE THE COM- 

MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN CoM- 

MERCE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

IN OPPOSITION TO H. R. 4560 ANp SIMILAR 

Bitts TERMINATING FEDERAL JURISDICTION 

OVER THE FIELD PRICE OF NATURAL Gas SoLp 

FOR RESALE IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: 

My name is Robert F. Wagner. As mayor 
of the city of New York, I have joined with 
Mayors Clark and Lawrence of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh in organizing a conference, 
comprised of 50 mayors representing cities 
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with a population of over 30 million, to pre- 
sent the position of the consumers in oppo- 
sition to the legislation now under consfi- 
eration by your committee. 

Our position has been outlined generally 
by Mayor Clark and others who have already 
appeared before your committee. I propose 
to avoid, as far as possible, repetition of the 
arguments previously presented. 

At the outset, may I present a resolution 
adopted on April 21, 1955 by the Board of 
Estimate of the City of New York, consisting 
of the seven principal officers of the city 
selected by direct popular election. The 
resolution expresses their unanimous view- 
point. I respectfully request that it be in- 
corporated in the record. It reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“Whereas the millions of consumers of gas 
in New York City are dependent upon a 
supply of natural gas for cooking, and many 
of them for other domestic uses, such as 
water heating refrigeration and space heat- 
ing; and 

* * . ° - 

“Whereas the oil and gas interests in the 

Jnited States have initiated a nationwide 
campaign through the press and other media 
for enactment of legislation by the Congress 
of the United States to exempt producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission.” 

The resolution concludes with the direc- 
tive that all proper means be used to pre- 
vent the enactment of legislation exempting 
producers of natural gas from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The action of the board of estimate, of 
which I am a member, is prompted by con- 
sideration of the impact of any further in- 
creases in the cost of natural gas upon the 
consumers of the city of New York. Con- 
version of existing facilities for use of natu- 
ral gas has been completed for approximately 
2 million consumers and a continuing pro- 
gram is in progress for ultimate accommoda- 
tion of all potential users. It is anticipated 
that within a year or two conversion will 
have been completed for at least 2,500,000 
users. 

There have already been several substan- 
tial and unanticipated increases in the cost 
of natural gas since its use in New York 
City was first contemplated. 

The utility companies that service the city 
agreed on a price of 25 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet in their first negotiations with Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line, the then sole 
supplier. This price was increased to 28 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet by the time the 
pipeline approvals were granted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Between 1951, when 
service was initiated, and 1954, the price 
increased to 32 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. I 
am informed that increased costs, reasonably 
certain to become effective in the near fu- 
ture, will culminate in a cost of 36 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Thus, in the relatively short period since 
the use of natural gas was first taken under 
consideration for the city of New York, in 
the belief that its use would provide a more 
economical source of fuel, the cost has risen 
44 percent. In the same period, the field 
price increased from less than 7 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet to almost 11 cents, and field 
prices as high as 15 cents were reported in 
1954. 

I fully recognize that any increase in field 
price represents only a small fraction of the 
ultimate cost to the consumer. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot lose sight of the fact that an 
increase of 1 cent per 1,000 cubic feet in the 
field will cost consumers in the city of New 
York approximately $1 million a year at the 
present time. In brief, an increase meas- 
ured in pennies rapidly mounts to huge 
sums drawn from the pockets of the con- 
sumers. 


The increase in the use of natura: 
New York City and the immediately sa 
ing Long Island area has heen snor,, 


Pas 


According to current estimates, this = 


now uses natural gas to the extent ,» 
billion cubic feet annually. The sy 
price rises to which I have referra, 
shortly have increased the annua! 
these consumers by about $11 million 
the cost assumed at the time that ; 
cision to introduce natural gas int 
of New York was made. 


Increases which are certain to follow «4, 


removal of existing regulation of nat 

producers will therefore impose an adq;; 
unanticipated and unwarranted burden 
the consumer public which has t 





natural gas in recent years in the expect ‘ 


of a reasonable saving in cost. If ¢ 
pectation should be frustrated, the con 
may be compelled to revert to other sy, 
The large number of consumers yw! 


converted to natural gas in the city of x, 


NOW 


at considerable dire: 


York, have done so 
or indirect cost to themselves and sh 
not be subjected to the investment lo 


ditional expense and inconvenience entajj, 


in reconversion to the use of other fuels 


In requesting that the jurisdiction of +; 


Federal Power Commission over gag pr 


ducers be retained, the consumer in the ¢; 


of New York does not wish to depri 
producer of a fair and reasonable ; 





However, he does need and does ask for pr) 


tection from uncontrolled runaway prices 
It is our firm belief that a price allowing, 
fair return to the producer of gas and y 


the same time protecting the interests 
the consumer can best be achieved t! 
appropriate and reasonable regulation 





producer by the Federal Power Com: Lission 
We urge that no action be taken to jeopar 


dize the gains made for the protecti n 
consumers of public utility 
many years of struggle. 


service after 


Removal of the producers of natural ps 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 


Commission, particularly after their reg 
tion has been upheld by the Supreme C 
and during a period of mounting 


gas prices, seems unwarranted and unrei- 


sonable. Certainly, such action is b 
ly inconsistent with the continuat 
regulation and control over transmi 4 
distribution of this natural resource. W 
technical and artificial distinctions may 
drawn, the fact remains that abser 
ulation at any stage of the process—pr 
tion, transmission or distribution 

to higher prices to the consumer. Ef 


tive regulation cannot be realized on a piece- 


meal basis. he necessity for regu 
some form is recognized, I am inf 
the Harris-Hinshaw bill. However, | 
sel advises me that the provisions of t 
proposed legislation will not ac 


their stated objective of ensuring just au 


reasonable natural gas prices. 


In the absence of a more convincing shov- 


ing than has been brought to our atten' 
that the proposed iegislation is requir 
the best public interest, I am convinced t 


it would be a serious mistake to amendt 


present law so as to exempt the producers 


from regulatory control. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I d 
appear here as an expert on the pr 
the natural gas industry. You have | 
doubtedly already heard a number of 
cialists in this field and will hear from 
I should like it understood that my 


sition to the proposed legislation and ‘4 
of my colleagues on the Board of Estimatt 


is in line with a long standing policy 


our community to strengthen public uty 


regulation. It is based on the br 


grounds that adoption of this legisiati 


would result in unbearable increases 
prices to the consumer public and that 
tention of regulatory jurisdiction by 


M1 


n 








power Commission is required for 
on of consumers. 
I wish to express my apprecia- 
is opportunity to appear before 
mittee. I am confident that your 
11 be made in the exercise of your 
ment as to what is best for the 





The Virtues of Old-Time Farming 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


«>» 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
t it clude at this time a most interesting 
; le describing the basic virtues of 
me farming, written by Richard C., 
‘ter, director of the Worcester Natu- 
| History Museum, as a guest editorial 
rthe Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, edi- 
nof March 21, 1955. 
The article follows: 

Oup-TIME FARMING 

hard C. Potter, director; 
Natural History Museum) 

The old-time family farm is disappearing. 
Looking back over the last few decades the 
e can be followed step by step. Per- 
hay s may be for the better but it is al- 
ways best not to lose the virtues of the past 





Worcester 


rder to gain some of the uncertainties 

of the future. 
It is certain that the traditional customs 
of the family farm or family life are no 


understood or practiced. This is 

largely because the problems of food pro- 
duction and distribution have changed. 

Fifty years ago the farmer, after a week of 

rd work, came to his day of rest, a large 

1 of which after chores was spent in 

churchly duties. Usually his afternoons 

This time was spent by him walk- 

through his fields with a heavy, swinging 

in many cases acquired by much walk- 


were iree. 


struments. This gait indicated in a measure, 
train of thought. It expressed a deep 
penetration into the processes of nature, for 
only by his understanding of these processes 
was he able to improve the quality of his 
as well as their quantity over a period 
of his active farming life. 
creative work that he had accom- 
plished during the week, was thought com- 
pletely over, in terms aimost to be compared 
with the lessons that he learned from his 
religion and his Bible. Back 50 years ago, 
the farmer was accompanied by his sons 
and these he initiated into the mysteries of 
nature. He described to his offspring in very 
simple words the manner of tilling the earth, 
the art of sowing, the ways of fertilizing. 


crops 


Tho 
ine 


The lessons that he taught had been handed 
down by his forefathers from time im- 
memorial. 


From his observation and his knowledge 
tradition, the farmer was able to use the 
irse of nature like an almanac with its 
ens and symbols. The budding of this or 
iat bush, indicated for him the time for 
the preparation of the seed beds. The de- 
velopment of wild growing plants became his 
fulde for the right moment to do one thing 
or another. There was a sort of instinctive 
certainty, in the way in which the farmer of 
0 years ago took the necessary measures at 
the right moment by observing the rules of 
nature’s course. 

Now this instinct has been engulfed by 
modernism. But what has been lost is the 


of 
( 
£ 
; 
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certainty of instinct. Uncertainty has 
arisen. Too often now the successful neigh- 
bor is frequently the only guide for the 
farmer's work, even though his neighbor 
may be a farmer of large-scale dimension, or 
a farmer who is more used to putting stimu- 
lating things into his soil than to following 
the course of nature; or it may be some 
learned institution that serves wholly as a 
guide 

In older times it was the custom to rotate 
crops with intervals between, during which 
the land was allowed to lie fallow for the 
sake of rejuvenating the soil In looking 
forward to certain events of the family over 
which this farmer presided, he would some- 
times say, “When this field lies fallow for 
the third time, we shall be ready for the 
dowry for our daughter,” or “When this cow 
calves for the last time, then the son will be 
ready to leave school.” 

Diligence and orderliness insured a 
future. Fortunes, modest ones at that, were 
accumulated over the lifetime of the farmer, 
gleaned from the fields over which he presid- 
ed and from the work which he tended 
carefully. There was in that type of land 
use, a certain feeling of comfort and satis- 
faction which spread over the entire field of 
farming activity. 

It was an atmosphere created by abundant 
living interpolated with hard work, hard 
thinking and righteous and honest living. 
It was a diligence and an atmosphere created 
by a true naturalist who knew that the tools 
by which he made his living, or the tools by 
which he raised his family were those which 
were placed into his hands by nature and 
God, Himself. 

This unity of farm life, this so-called one- 
family farm, is fast disappearing in favor of 
farms of greater extent, farms that are ma- 
chine manipulated, farms that have lost the 
objective of following the laws of nature, and 
have sought the profit motive. Perhaps this 
must of necessity be, since the call for greater 
food production in the growth of our indus- 
trial nations is a must, but the farmer of 50 
years’ ago had a fine feeling for nature and 
for the meteorological conditions surround- 
ing his situation. 

He even felt in his bones without the 
aches of rheumatism or arthritis, every 
change of weather, and was able to arrange 
his work accordingly. All these semicon- 
scious treasures of knowledge of past times, 
and all these inheritances can still be found 
today, among the so-called oldtimers who 
tilled the farms 50 years ago. 


safe 





Loyalty Day, May 1, 1955, Has Been Of- 
ficially Designated by Congress and 
Proclaimed by President Eisenhower as 
an Occasion for Rededicating Our Love 
and Devotion to the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that the President on 
April 27 approved House Joint Resolu- 
tion 184 to designate May 1, 1955, as 
Loyalty Day and has issued a proclama- 
tion accordingly. 

I had the privilege of introducing 
House Joint Resolution 184 in the House 
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of Representatives and my good friend, 
Senator PrRIcE DANIEL of Texas, spon- 
sored the measure in the Senate. Th 
is the successful culmination of several 
years of effort to designate a special day 
when the American people will be given 
special opportunities to reaffirm and re- 
dedicate their loyalties to the ideals and 
institutions of our American way of life 
We know and recognize that every Gav 
is and should be Loyalty Day, but in 
ignating May 1, 1955, as the Lovalty Day, 
we are attempting to publicize and hich- 
light at least one day on which the Amer- 
ican people may give special empha: 
and loyalty to our Government and its 
institutions. 

The idea of designating Mav 1 as 
Loyalty Day originated among veterar 
on the Atlantic seaboard, who were dis- 
turbed by the traditional May Day ral- 
lies and parades of the Communist 
These veterans decided that the best way 
to discourage and draw attention away 
from the Communist rallies and parades, 
was to organize a demonstration and 
parade emphasizing loyalty and support 
of the United States and the American 
way of life. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, an organiza- 
tion of which I am proud to be a mem- 
ber and past commander in chief, has 
acted as sparkplug in organizing Loval- 
ty Day rallies and parades over the years, 
until Loyalty Day observances around 
the first of each May have become the 
outstanding events in many cities in the 
United States. It was at the request of 
the VFW that Senator Price DANIEL and 
I sponsored legislation to designate 
May 1 as Loyalty Day. 

I want to express appreciation to the 
Judiciary Committees of the Senate and 
the House; to the Senate and House 
leadership and to the membership of 
both bodies for their splendid coopera- 
tion in making it possible for the Loyalty 
Day bill to become law. I am grateful 
to all those who have assisted in the 
course of this legislation through the 
Congress. 

On April 25, 1955, following approval 
of the Loyalty Day bill by the Senate and 
prior to the Presidential approval, the 
Hearst press, in an editorial printed in 
all of their papers, commented on Loy- 
alty Day in the following manner: 

The designation of Loyalty Day as a spe- 
cial observance, to be held annually on the 
1s day cf May, reflects the awareness of Con- 
gress of the great value of commemorative 
occasions expressing the patriotic enthusi- 
asm of the American people. 

There was a time between the two great 
wars when many of the American people 
were inclined to be somewhat timid about 
showing enthusiasm for their country. 

When the enemies of America scoffed at all 
display of patriotism as flag-waving, the 
timid people let themselves be persuaded to 
look the other way when the beautiful flag 
of the United States went bv, and to be 
silent when the stirring national anthem 
Was sung, and to make a great show of toler- 
ance when American traditions and history 
were disparaged and besmirched 

Loyalty and love for America were derided 
by our enemies as forms of narrow national- 
ism, and while very few Americans believed 
this, too many of them let themselves be 
intimidated and looked around to see if any- 


¢ - 


body was looking before they displayed thei 


aes- 
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emotions about the country, its flag, or the 
inspiration of its institutions. 

But then the second of the two great wars 
came along, and millions of young Ameri- 
cans offered their lives in the fullest expres- 
sion of loyalty and love, and thousands of 
them made the supreme sacrifice of life 
tself 
Since then there has been no timidity 
about patriotic enthusiasm in America, and 
our people are proud to express the senti- 
ments that fill their hearts. 

Loyalty Day is in keeping with the giad 
hearts of our people that sing and shout 
loyalty and love and pride, and it is good to 
have a special day dedicated to the patriotic 
ideals which dignify every day of our lives. 


In addition to the Hearst editorial 
praising Loyalty Day, some of the great 
radio and TV networks are also extend- 
ine an accolade to the purpose and in- 
tention of Loyalty Day. For example, on 
Monday evening, May 2, from 8 to 9:30 
o'clock, the NBC-TV network will have a 
showing of the spectacular Darkness at 
Noon in color as well as in black and 
white. This special program, which deals 
with the issue of loyalty versus subver- 
sion, is an NBC contribution to the Loy- 
alty Day theme. Commenting on the 
NBC-TV show Darkness at Noon, VFW 
Commander in Chief Merton B. Tice had 
this to say: 

As commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, it is tremendously gratifying 
to me to learn that the National Broadcasting 
Co. is planning to stage the great dramatic 
Broadway hit, Darkness at Noon, before the 
television cameras. This is one of the great 
plays to be done on the subject of anti- 
communism. When it was premiered on 
Broadway in 1951, the critics labeled it a 
“dramatic thunderbolt,” and today we of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars sincerely be- 
lieve that the presentation of Darkness at 
Noon on television will be a potent force in 
the field of Americanism. We also feel that 
it will be a dramatic climax to the hundreds 
of VFW Loyalty Day celebrations that will 
take place April 30 and May 1. 





Marine News Magazine Says Philadelphia 
Area’s Fight for Delaware River Dredg- 
ing Is “A National Issue, a Fight in 
Behalf of All Waterway Interests To 
Sustain the Historic Policy of Federal 
Responsibility for the Development and 
Improvement of Our Nation’s Naviga- 
ble Waterways” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Civil Functions will shortly be holding 
hearings on the proposal in my bill and 
in others introduced by Philadelphia 
area Members of Congress to appropriate 
$25 million for a start on the dredging 
of the Delaware River Channel from 
Philadelphia to Trenton. 

In pushing for this appropriation— 
without the strings which the Budget 
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Bureau and the White House have at- 
tempted to tie to any funds for the 
work—we are only seeking to have car- 
ried out what has already been estab- 
lished as the will of Congress on this 
important project. 

Congress said the full cost of this im- 
provement should be a Federal obliga- 
tion, in line with historic principles and 
policies dealing with navigable rivers. 
The Budget Bureau, in the authorization 
bill last year, attempted to require that 
local interests, in this case, the United 
States Steel Corp., be required to shoul- 
der $18 million of the cost of the project. 
BUDGET BUREAU PROPOSAL WAS REPUDIATED BY 

CONGRESS 

Members of Congress from the Phil- 
adelphia area, including many of our 
colleagues from New Jersey, were instru- 
mental last year in defeating that pro- 
posal. We succeeded in having enacted 
an authorization law which provided 
that the entire project was to be a Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

But in his budget this year, President 
Eisenhower has again insisted on the 
United States Steel contribution. He 
has said no funds should be appropriated 
for the project unless the $18 million 
contribution from United States Steel is 
put forward. This would not only ne- 
gate the will of Congress but would for 
all practical purposes stymie the project. 

We do not intend to permit this to 
happen. We intend to fight for the ap- 
propriation this year of an initial $25 
million to begin work on the project, as 
called for in my bill, H. R. 3594, and in 
similar bills by other Members from 
the Philadelphia area. 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to an editorial which appeared in 
the April 1955 issue of Marine News, As 
the Delaware Goes. 

This editorial points out that our ef- 
forts to have the Delaware River chan- 
nel work prosecuted as a Federal project 
exclusively is “a fight in behalf of all 
waterway interests to sustain the his- 
toric policy of Federal responsibility for 
the development and improvement of 
our Nation’s navigable waterways.” 





President Eisenhower Says Republican 
Defense Pamphlet Is a Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a news story which 
appeared in today’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald entitled “Ike Flays 
GOP Book Blunder.” 

The article follows: 

Ike Frays GOP Book BLUNDER 

President Eisenhower said yesterday he 


thinks the publication of a pamphlet by the 
Republican policy committee giving data on 
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American guided missiles and other we,, 
was a blunder. 7 

Democrats have contended the docy 
violated security—a charge the Pen; 
denied Tuesday in praising it as prose, 
positive defense accomplishments. 

But the President told his news confe, 
the pamphlet “gave out informatio; 
wouldn't have given out.” 

The GOP booklet was issued to Re; 
speakers to help them reply to critic 
administration’s military manpower cy 

Asked about the document, the Pre 
said he first heard about it shortly po: 
the news conference. Aids “gave m; 
idea that made me think that there ; 
been a blunder that occurred,” he saiq 
ing that “at least” he wouldn't have 
out the information. 

Ever since he took office, the Preside. 
went on, “I have been plagued by 
plicable, undiscovered leaks in this Govern. 
ment.” But “we mustn't be too astonisheg 
he said, because “great numbers of peop|e 
in Washington necessarily know deta 
projects. 

“I Just don't believe that it is justifiah. 
for any Government official to release any. 
thing that applies to the secret war plans 
war policies, war purposes and war equipmen; 
of this Government,” Mr. Eisenhower saiq 
“That is the kind of thing that foreign ip. 
telligence systems spend thousands an 
thousands of dollars to get, unless we give 
it to them for nothing.” 
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objected to similar compilations of weapons 
data, declaring that even if individual bits 
of information in it were unclassified, put- 
ting it together was harmful. 

But he made public a letter to Congress 
stating that while the GOP document con- 
tained “three minor technical items” that 
had not been cleared for release, it was not 
breach of security. Democrats accused Wi!- 
son of doubletalk and political expediency 

Asked about the brownout of military 
news under Wilson’s new restrictions on re- 
lease of information, Mr. Eisenhower said he 
objected only to giving out “technical mili- 
tary secrets.” He said such data should not 
be released at the Pentagon “merely becaus 
of the desire of one section of the Depart 
ment or another to be the first to make such 
an announcement.” 

A trained intelligence system can get a 
“terrific source of information out of the 
d 
e 





combined documents that can be procure 
on the newsstands and the libraries of th 
United States,” the President said. 

“This is as it should be,’”’ he went on, 
because “to inform ourselves we have to be 
ready to inform others.” But the President 
insisted that this did not make it necessary 
to release information about “an airplane 
able to fly straight up.” He apparently re- 
ferred to the Navy's vertical takeoff plane 





The 160-Acre Limitation on Reclamation 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have printe 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post of April 19, 1955, which 
highlights efforts by the present admin- 
istration to do away with the 160-acre 
limitation on reclamation projects that 
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sisted since the time of Theodore 


. t 
yCUA 


very effective effort to retain the 
cre limitation was made by Secre- 
» of Interior Oscar L. Chapman and 
Michael W. Straus, who served as 
iccioner of Reclamation, but Sec- 


which has endured for half a 
ry. 
© being no objection, the editorial 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, 
llowSs: 
LAND OF THE PEOPLE 

lv during the past few years a pain- 
{ reform process has been underway; 
feudal estates which created a vast 
peasantry are being broken up to 
small family farms. In an illumi- 
letter from Rome which appeared 
nage the other day, the Right Rev- 

i Monsignor John O’Grady told of the 
nomic, social, and spiritual revitalization 

, has accompanied this land reform. 
ca has been spared the kind of strati- 
society that grows inevitably out of 
entrated land ownership in part by a 
tent encouragement of small-scale 
i-owning—beginning with Thomas Jef- 
n's Virginia law abolishing entailed 
tates, progressing with Abraham Lincoln's 
mestead Act of 1862, and moving for- 
ward toward conservation and development 
of the water resources of the West with the 
National Reclamation Act signed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1902. 

But there are now signs of a serious re- 
versal of the traditional land policy of the 
United States. They come in connection 
th the potentially rich Central Valley of 
ilifornia, where individual and corporate 
land speculators have amassed great hold- 
ings along the Kern and Kings Rivers and 
have for some time been bringing great pres- 
sure to have the acreage limitation pro- 
islons of the reclamation law relaxed or 
gnored. Land holdings in the area run as 
large as 12,000 and 15,000 acres each. In 
order to assure equitable use of resources 
developed through federally financed dam 
construction and to prevent monopoly, the 
reclamation law provides that no one may 
obtain more than enough water to irrigate 
160 acres, or 320 acres for a married couple. 

In the Central Valley, 320 acres is a gener- 
ous allocation. With irrigation, it makes 
possible a prosperous family farm. It may 
be argued, perhaps, that in sparser and more 
arid regions, such as Montana, larger alloca- 
tions would be in order. But this has no 
relevance to California. When Congress au- 
thorized construction of the Pine Flat Dam 
on the Kings River, completed last spring, 
and the Isabella Dam on the Kern River, 
now nearing completion, emphatic assurance 
was given that the reclamation law would 
be applied; the authorizations would not 
have been passed without such assurance. 
But now the speculators who have piled up 
IY 
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nmense holdings want the 160-acre provi- 
on set aside so that they can realize mil- 
s in profits on their holdings. And Sec- 
retary of the Interior McKay seems bent 
upon obliging them by interpreting a clause 
of the law authorizing construction of the 
Pine Flat and Isabella Dams to the effect that 
prepayment of the construction charges on 
the dams relieves excess lands of the recla- 
mation law requirements. 

The issue here is a momentous one for the 
Nation. Theodore Roosevelt argued for his 
reclamation law in terms that are applicable 


today: 


“I wish to save the very wealthy men of 
this country and their advocates and up- 
holders from the ruin that they would bring 
upon themselves if they were permitted to 
have their way. It is because I am against 
Tevolution; it is because I am against the 
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doctrines of the extremists, of the Social- 
ists; 1t is because I wish to see this country 
of ours continued as a genuine democracy; 
it is because I distrust violence and disbe- 
lieve in it; it is because I wish to secure this 
country against ever seeing a time when the 
“have nots” shall rise against the “haves”; 
it is because I wish to secure for our children 
and our grandchildren and for their chil- 
dren’s children the same freedom of oppor- 
tunity, the same peace and order and justice 
that we have had in the past.” 





Retail Food Prices and Modern Aids To 


Food Preparation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mrs. Ted R. Banta, of Geyser, 
Mont., and published in the Great Falls 
Tribune of April 23, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTANA WOMAN Says BENSON MISTAKEN— 
DIDN'T DEMAND KITCHEN EAsE But LIKEs IT 
(By Mrs. Ted R. Banta, Geyser, Mont.) 

“Benson Says That Housewives Keep Food 
Prices High" was a caption in the Great Falls 
Tribune April 18. 

It's hard for me to believe that the Secre- 
tary would venture such a remark, but if he 
did, he is badiy mistaken. I feel certain that 
hundreds of housewives will agree with me. 

The news item read in part: “Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson said retail food 
prices have not declined at rapidly as farm 
prices, partly because of the housewife's de- 
mand for ‘built-in maid services’.” There's a 
heap of built-in maid service in a lot of 
food products but the housewife did not de- 
mand it. She was faced with it and has been 
forced to purchase many items at an increase 
in price because she has no other choice. 

Did the housewife demand that bread be 
sliced or that shrimp be breaded before it was 
packaged? Did she demand paper cartons 
for milk or that eggs be graded and packaged? 
Absolutely not, but she does demand good 
bread, clean shrimp, healthful milk and fresh 
eggs. 

°F recall when the first loaves of sliced bread 
first hit the grocery shelves, women, includ- 
ing myself, remarked, “What next?” We really 
didn’t mind slicing our own bread—always 
had a good sharp Enife in the kitchen drawer 
in those days. Selling sliced bread was a 
competitive idea which quickly spread to all 
bakers. Naturally the housewife liked the 
idea and found it convenient, but she did not 
demand it. 

As for the breaded shrimp, she didn’t ask 
for that either. Most housewives save stale 
bread for just such purposes. But one day, 
to her surprise, there it was—shrimp already 
breaded in the package. 

Any homemaker took pride in making her 
milk bottles shine with cleanliness before 
returning them. She had no idea of paper 
cartons for milk until they suddenly ap- 
peared. Everyone will agree, however, that 
it was an excellent idea and a lot less bother 
for the housewife, but she did not demand it. 

As for eggs, if the housewife could get 
good, fresh eggs from a big box in the store, 
she wouldn't mind taking them home in a 
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paper bag. Most people are particular about 


eggs. I'll admit. No one wants a spoiled egg 
for breakfast and every housewife needs 
fresh eggs for good baking; yet she didn't 
demand grading, candling, packaging and 
refrigeration for eggs. But if that’s the only 
way in which she can buy good eggs, then 
naturally she goes for it in a big wav, al- 
though few understand the meaning of the 
stickers placed on egg cartons 

Take cereals for instance. It's amazine 


all the things that one finds inside 
box. Once I bought a box of cereal with a 
real good phonograph record attached 
Now, I certainly would have bought that box 
of cereal without the record 

I have cited only a few of the numerous 
built-in maid service ideas which have added 
to the cost of food and please don’t blame 
the housewife or the farmer for the 
between farmer and consumer prices 

Now, since the housewife has enjoved al! 
of the added helps, brought to the marke . 
she wouldn't want to go back to the simpler 
ways—but she did not demand them. 


a cere i 
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Secretary of Defense Wilson Blunders in 
Bailing Out a Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith fnclude an editorial entitled 
“Bailing Out a Blunder,” which appeared 
in this morning’s—April 28, 1955— issue 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 


BaILtnc Out a BLUNDER 


Consistency obviously is no virtue to Sec- 
retary Wilson, but he and his friends must 
be having a hard time keeping a straight 
face. What they have said, in effect. is that 
a compilation of military information pub- 
lished by the Republican Policy Committee 
does not constitute a violation of security 
even though it includes some items not pre- 
viously released; but if anyone else should 
disclose such data, off to the dungeons with 
him. President Eisenhower demonstrated 
both a more acute sense of smell! and a nicer 
sense of propriety yesterday by labeling the 
release a blunder. 

How serious were the affronts to security, 
if any, we do not know. The brochure, en- 
titled ‘National Defense Under the Republi- 
can Administration,” contained descriptions 
of Air Force and Navy guided missiles—-de- 
scriptions of the sort that the services them- 
selves have been forbidden to give out. 
Possibly, however, the disclosure was not 
very important in itself. What is significant 
is that Mr. Wilson apparently has developed 
a double standard. It is not hard to imagine 
the screams that would have emanated from 
Mr. Wilson’s office if a Democratic gommit- 
tee had undertaken a similar disclosure for 
political purposes. 

All of this illustrates again the ineptness 
with which Mr. Wilson is approaching the 
information problem. The danger is that 
the present blunder will serve as an excuse 
for clamping down even more on information 
in which the people have a legitimate in- 
terest and which they need to judge public 
affairs. No one can object when respon- 
sible defense officials decide, on grounds of 
military security, that certain information 
about weapons and plans ought to remain 
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classified. Some of the breaches of security 
in the past have resulted from the vying for 
publicity among the services. It is wholly 
proper that this kind of information should 
be controlled as an administrative matter. 
But there is a vast difference between the 
sort of control based on security considera- 
tions and Mr. Wilson's effort to bottle up in- 
formation that does not make a “constructive 
contribution to the primary mission of the 
Defense Department.” This may be an ap- 
propriate formula to apply in General Mo- 
tors, but it is an indefensible standard for 
the conduct of public business. 

Fears on this score will not be relieved by 
the appointment of R. Karl Honaman, lately 
head of the misnamed Office of Stratgic In- 
formation in the Department of Commerce, 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs. Mr. Honaman is an able man 
who no doubt was a very good director of 
publication for the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. Here again, however, there is a great 
difference between a private company’s in- 
terest in putting out information to its ad- 
vantage and what ought to be the respon- 
sibility of the Defense Department-in mak- 
ing available all information that does not 
bear on security. ‘The burden of proof ought 
to be on those who would withhold infor- 
mation. Instead, it seems to have been 
transferred to those who would release it. 

By the way, what ever happened to the 
Defense Department's promise to make pub- 
lic General MacArthur's World War II mes- 
sages to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 





GOP Kicks Farmers Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
even the Republican editors out in Min- 
nesota are deeply concerned about the 
way the Republican Party is treating 
America’s farmers these days. 

In the friendly spirit of bipartisan- 
ship, I pass along for my Republican col- 
leagues the view of one of our good Re- 
publican editors, Donald J. Olson, pub- 
lisher of the Marshall Daily Messenger. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RecorpD an editorial from 
Mr. Olson's newspaper entitied “Was 
This Republican Editor Right?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Was Tuts REPuBLICAN Eprror RIGHT? 

Shortly after the last off-year election, 
when Senator HusertT HumpHrRey defeated 
Val Bjornson, a prominent Minnesota Re- 
publican editor remarked that he had called 
the turn because he noted a dramatic un- 
awareness of the facts of life among the 
old-line Republicans. 

The Republican editor shocked this writer 
a bit when he stated: “We have kicked the 
farmer out of the Republican Party.” 

This ts not completely true. Never before 
has the farmer been more closely associated 
with business and industry. The farmer, 
first, last, and always, is a businessman. But 
this Republican editor's statement is not 
completely false either. 

While the Republican Party has not kicked 
the farmer out the door the party has, in a 
sense, treated him like a second-rate party 
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member—sort of poor relation—a problem. 
Why do we say this? 

Many Republicans will cheerfully admit— 
at least in private—that a guaranteed an- 
nual wage may be in the offing for organized 
labor. The hard-hitting, brilliant Walter 
Reuther, chief of the United Auto Workers, 
is respected as well as feared in Republican 
circles. Reuther has made no bones about 
it; he wants a guaranteed annual wage. 

The same Republican leaders who grant all 
of this for organized labor talk in a different 
tone about a farm support program. While 
they willingly or unwillingly consider Reuth- 
er’s ambitious plans, they scorn the leaders 
of the farm groups for doing the same things 
and talking the same way in behalf of their 
constituents, the farmers. 

This all gives the impression that the 
farmer is considered to be poor relation. No 
one apologizes for the aims, the goals of or- 
ganized labor. No one has heard a Demo- 
crat say that Walter Reuther is a parasite on 
the American economy. But when talking 
about a farm support program it is different. 

Even the farmer's friends apologize for 
him. They ask his fair share with a sort of 
guilty expression—as if for some peculiar 
reason he is entitled to something less than 
the laborers of the big unions. 

We don’t believe the Republican Party has 
kicked the farmer out the door. But we be- 
lieve that he hasn't received the treatment or 
consideration he should have been accorded. 
It is not too late to make amends. 

Neither is it too late for the farmer to take 
& more active interest in the Republican 
Party and see to it that his voice is heard. 





Dr. Frank Bay, of Albia, Iowa, Typical 


Iowa Family Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
recently the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune published a pictorial review of 
the busy life of a typical Iowa family 
doctor. They selected as their subject 
the life and character of Dr. Frank Bay, 
of Albia, in Monroe County. ‘They could 
not have selected a more deserving sub- 
ject. 

I have had the honor of knowing Dr. 
Bay intimately for many years. He and 
I attended the same Iowa high school. 
Although Frank was just ahead of me 
in high school, we played on the same 
football team. I have long admired him, 
both as an athlete and as a scholar. 

During the years which have passed 
since our graduation from Albia, Dr. 
Bay has translated his high school lead- 
ership to his professional and community 
life. Certainly he stands for the ideals 
that we should recognize as worthy and 
important. I am more than proud to 
count him among my closest friends. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article concerning the wonderful civic 
life of Dr. Frank Bay. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


April 22 


Of Iowa’s approximately 2,400 physj 
some 800 practice in towns of 5,000 or ), 
and about 700 of those 800 are genera) », 


titioners, or family doctors. They 4... 
have any trouble in keeping busy "he 
busiest man in all Monroe County, for , 


ample, is Dr. Frank Bay, and it is pr 
safe to add that he is also the most ‘bel a 

He has been treating Albia’s aches ... 
pains since 1922 except for 17 m mths i 
spent in the Navy during World War Ir 3, 
in that third of a century he has h id just 
10 days vacation. sie 

The 62-year-old physician averages fro, 
to 6 hours sleep a night, and that ha: ba 
his average ever since he opened his i 
His wife, who regards Dr. Bay as the py, 
unselfish man she has ever known. o; 
plugged the telephone so it wouldn't . 
on a night when she felt he despera: 
needed a good sleep. When he learned \ } me 
she has done, he told her “Don't ever do +) 
again.” 

Once the busy doctor had two hobbije 
gardening and wood-working—but there | 
no time left for that now. He is presiden: 
of the Albia School Board, president of the 
Monroe County Medical Society, chief 


ao 
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Hospital and of St. Joseph's Hospital in o:. 
tumwa, a steward of the First Methodist 
Church in Albia, and except for 3 years he 
has been county coroner since 1929 

It is no surpise that, as he says, “Time sure 
flies in this business. They used to bring a 
calendar around one a year, but now it se 
like they are bringing them around eyer 
month.” 

You can’t live as full a life as Dr. Bay has 
enjoyed without experiencing a certain 
amount of excitement and adventure, and he 
has had his share. Twenty years ago he was 
overcome by gas when he went down into a 
mine after an explosion. Not long ago he 
had to squirm on his stomach to push a 
stretcher along in another mine accident. In 
1933 he was a member of a posse following a 
Bussey bank holdup, and the following year 
his car was struck by a bullet after a holdup 
in Hiteman. Dr. Bay was driving the sheriff 
on that occasion. About 7 years ago, the 
doctor dived into the river to hook a chais 
to a car that was under water so it could 
be hauled up. A flash flood had washed out 
a bridge and drowned four persons trapped 
in the car. 





NO MORE HORSES 


The energetic physician formerly kept a 
horse in his garage during bad weather so 
he could make his country calls, but now 
he uses a jeep. He has made calls by horse, 
car, jeep, railroad handcar, steam engine, 
boat, tractor, bobsled, and on foot. 

“I just keep plugging along,” he philoso- 
phizes. “That way I stay out of trouble. 
My father used to say, ‘Mom, keep the boys 
busy,’ and she would reply, ‘But the wood- 
bin is full,’ and he'd say, ‘Well, tell them to 


empty it, then.’”’ . 
HOUSE CALLS $2 
Once Mrs. Bay wondered why & certain 
patient always called the doctor late at night 
He never told her, but she found out later 


the patient had cataracts and called him 
when she was lonely, whereupon he would ¢ 
read her a chapter from her Bible. Dr. Buy 
never turns down a house call, and his fee 
is an old-fashioned $2 “if they have it.” “No 
sense in charging high fees,” he comment 

“The people haven’t got the money, and tle 
Government would take it, anyway.” 

In all other ways, the friendly physician 
is up to the minute. He even has installed 
a television set in his office waiting r 
“I had to,” he explains. “The kids were 
wrecking the place.” 

Albia always has been home to Dr. Bay 
He was born there September 24, 1892, ana 
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raduated from Albia High School in 
,19, He then went to Penn College to study 
sneering, but left there after a year to 
vk for the Maple Block Coal Co. near Albia. 
chee ‘a spell there he made the decision that 
vie vod his life and proved to be one of the 
fortunate things that ever happened 
‘hometown. He quit engineering and 
up premedical training at the State 
ersity of Iowa. After 7 months in the 
é during World War I, he completed his 
studies at Iowa and at St. Louis 
rmiversity, and served an internship at 
wheeling, W. Va. It was in Wheeling he 
met his wife. 
“I'VE BEEN LUCKY” 

r've been lucky,” he confides, speaking 
‘Mrs. Bay. “My wife was a nurse and knew 
what the life would be like. She taught and 
rought up the girls and did a wonderful 
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Three of them were straight ‘A’ 
3 idents.” 
The Bays have four daughters: Mrs. 


Charles Coon, 31, of Lovilia; Mrs. Donald 
Daniels, 29, of Morton Grove, Iil.; Clella, 24, 
and Calia, 20. 





The President’s Road Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial from 
the Engineering News-Record of March 
31, 1955, page 128. 

It will be noticed that those who criti- 
cized the report of the Clay committee 
and the pending legislation for carrying 
out the President’s plan for building bet- 
ter roads in the United States now of- 
fer no constructive substitute. The ne- 
cessity for building better roads in this 
country is not a debatable question. It 
is conceded by all people who know the 
facts. The method of building such 
roads or financing them is the only ques- 
tion involved. 

The views expressed by the Engineer- 
ing News-Record are worthy of consid- 
eration whether you are for or against 
the building of better roads. I com- 
mend it to the Members of Congress for 
reading: 

No BETTER ROAD PLAN YET 
Opponents of the President’s road plan 
far are woefully short on counter pro- 

ls that meet the road problem squarely, 

ffer even a fair chance for success. From 
the hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
ttee on Roads have come numerous criti- 
ms of different parts of the President's 
embodied in the administration bill, 
but almost nothing that can be called con- 

tive. 
In this connection the testimony of Sen- 
tor Byrp was particularly disappointing 
1use he, too, chose criticism as his con- 
‘ribution, without suggesting any alterna- 
tive that would provide the Nation with the 
roads it so desperately needs. He expressed 
fear that Federal financing of the interstate 
‘stem would mean Federal control. He 
called bond financing outside of the Federal 
budget “financial legerdemain.” And he 
ight it was wrong to pledge the Federal 


in as 
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gas tax toa “single specified purpose.” What 
is the alternative? Continued road inad- 
equacy. Unfortunately, Senator Byrap did 
not say. 

To date, therefore, it must be concluded 
that no one has a better road plan to offer 
than the one the Clay committee developed 
for the President. Unless Congress can 
come up with something better, it should 
pass the administration bill with whatever 
constructive changes it deems desirable. 








Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


fr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two columns by 
May Craig, Washington correspondent 
for the Guy Gannett newspapers in 
Maine, written from Moscow during her 
recent trip to Russia, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
April 23, 1955] 
THE IRON CURTAIN—FIRST MERRY 
REDS SEEN AT THE CIRCUS 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—Most fun I had in Moscow was 
at the circus. This is a small intimate one- 
ring circus, in the middle of town, in a 
building, not a tent. The front row of seats 
is so close to the ring that the horses kick 
sand right into your lap. I was in the second 
row, and glad of it, when the horses were 
going fast, with bareback riders, men and 
women, recklessly jumping on their backs, 
standing three high on shoulders, riding 
tandem. 

This circus lasted 3 hours and had a great 
variety of acts. Clowns came in between 
acts; there was slapstick comedy; animal 
acts; music; acrobats, aerial performers. The 
master of ceremonies was dressed in white tie 
and tails and was most dignified, with a res- 
onant voice, and announced each act. The 
ring was surrounded by a low wooden rail- 
ing, about 2 feet wide, covered with red vel- 
vet, and some of the animals raced on this. 
For some acts they put down carpets on the 
sand of the ring, and young stagehands 
brushed this off with fagot brooms between 
acts, and rolled it up and took it away for 
animal acts. 

The act that really brought down the 
house was a@ moose reined to a small donkey. 
They raced around the ring and over hur- 
dles; never did I expect to see anything fun- 
nier than this moose, with his face flapping, 
clambering over hurdles with his clumsy 
legs. The little donkey kept him in the ring, 
but I expected every moment he would fiop 
over and come ambling up the low seats into 
my lap. It was pretty frightening when the 
horses were really racing around, because the 
front aisle was only 2 feet wide, then the 
front row, and then me. 

The animal acts were the funniest—squir- 
rels, foxes, a rabbit riding a small donkey, 
dogs and cats, even an eagle. There were 
some excellent Chinese jugglers; this was a 
shock to me, because I had seen them at the 
Intourist (Russian travel agency) Hotel Na- 
tional where I am staying, had been im- 
pressed by their dignity, and imagined they 
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were some high Red Chinese delegation here 
plotting the violent overthrow of the free 
world with the U.S. S. R. 

Incidentally, the written words here are 
very confusing. They do not use our alpha- 
bet, and the letters look strange to us. If 
you see CCCP engraved on a 
or monument, it means U.S.S.R 
Soctalist Soviet Republics 

First time I had seen anybody behind the 
Iron Curtain merry was at this circus. We 
were really among the Russian people there. 
There were whole families together. The 
children applauded wildly when a “family” 
of acrobats came on, including three boys, 
the youngest not a day over 5 years. During 
the intermissions, everybody went out into 
the lobby, Jammed the aisles, talked and vis- 
ited. I have not seen one Russian woman 
dressed stylishly. Hardly any have lipstick 
or visible powder. One of our guides had 
lipstick; quite a few have curled hair: on the 
lobby floor of the hotel, in a cubbyhole plain- 
ly visible from the lobby, I saw a lady get- 
ting her hair set in what looked like a per- 
manent. 

Some of the aerial acts at the circus were 
hair raising. And the slapstick comedy was 
good enough so we Knew perfectly well what 
was going on. 


building 
Union of 


Russians are strong for theater: they 
always have been. There is a square of 
theaters dominated by the great State 


Bolshoi Opera, but this was completed tn 
1824, so the Reds cannot take credit. There 
are many children’s theaters. People wait 
months to get tickets to some popular pro- 
duction. We told our guide we were for- 
tunate to get tickets for a ballet at Bolshot 
the following evening and she said that this 
was “‘a privilege we show our guests.” There 
are many movie houses, with wide screens 
too, but there are no American movies as we 
saw in all but Iron Curtain countries. 

One thing the United States must soon 
decide, is whether to participate in inter- 
national contests, sports, music, chess, and 
so forth. The Communists are determined 
to show they are better than the capitalist 
world, in everything, as part of their propa- 
ganda. Sports especially, since that typifies 
force. They take children and train them 
rigorously, whether it be music, sports, chess, 
ballet; train them all their lives—train them 
to be better than any capitalist competitor. 
This is a policy, a design; they must win, 
they are subsidized while they do it. Free 
countries do not do that. Can we develop 
winners, without this planned and ruthlessly 
enforced lifetime training? And if we do 
not win, if we do not even participate, the 
Reds make capital of it, either way. One 
pressing question is, Do we participate in the 
next Olympic games? All the satellite coun- 
tries are coming into this design of the Com- 
munists to excel non-Communists. We face 
an important policy decision on this. Shall 
we come in when we know we have little 
chance to win against the subsidized com- 
petitors? 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald of 
April 25, 1955] 
BEHIND THE IRON CuURTAIN—OLD Moscow HA3s 
DISAPPEARED 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—Moscow is 

founded 800 years ago. 


an ancient city, 
The Communist 


while saving the ancient monumental 
churches, palaces, walls, have ruthlessly 
demolished “old Moscow,” the firetrap old 
wooden houses. There have been many 


fires which have destroyed these, too me 
are left, and on a guided tour we saw some. 

A guided tour in Moscow, as in the s 
lite countries—is exactly that. The tour is 


itel- 


planned and, come hell or high water, the 
guide is going to follow the pattern Be- 
ing Americans, we tried several times to get 
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off the track, do something else on the spur 
of the moment—but no luck. It is part of 
the frustration of traveling behind the Iron 
Curtain—they are set in a rigidity that come 
partly from the organized, bureaucratic sys- 
tem, and partly because they have orders not 
to deviate from whatever their schedule is. 

There is a guard in uniform outside our 
hotel—maybe he is just a doorman—and 
when we asked the guide if we could take 
his picture, she said she would ask him. 
She said something and he said “No.” 

In the square, opposite our hotel, called 
the Big Square, though its name is Manesh 
Square, nearby Red Square, is the old Mos- 
cow University with students from 64 coun- 
tries. Our guide told us there are 57 mil- 
lion persons studying in Russia, of all grades 
including postgraduate. The Communists 
are making a great effort to educate their 
people as an asset against the capitalist 
world, and to aggrandize the Communist 
world. Education is necessary to win hot 
or cold war, they believe, and with dicta- 
torial power they can educate, and they are 
doing it. 

Just as ruthlessly they have widened 
streets—Leningrad Avenue is about 380 feet 
wide, with trees and planting down the mid- 
dle. To widen and straighten streets, they 
have torn down houses, moved others which 
are historic or beautiful. ‘They construct 
new cellars and move the whole building in 
one piece. Monuments are moved in one 
piece. Everything is subordinate to the 
pian. 

Before 1917, the date of the revolution, 
70 percent of Moscow was wooden; now the 
city is spotted with tall, modern skyscrap- 
ers, rising in pinnacled tower style typical 
of new Russian architecture. There are 
rows of apartment houses. Rent is deter- 
mined by salary of the head of the family. 

Much of the new construction is now 
good, however, perhaps too hastily built, and 
for effect, to show the world that the Com- 
munists could outdo the capitalist world, 
catch up in a few years, for the centuries 
they are behind. It is a fascinating city, in 
the ancient buildings. 


The editors were taken to see the new 
Soviet Hotel. It is monumental. The editors 
were appalled by the “waste space” in the 
wide marble lobbies, pillars and royal stair- 
cases of marble, with red carpet. I was ap- 
palled to see the hardwood parquetry floors, 
only 2 years old, already chipped and splin- 
tered and the individual inlay sprung apart 
as though they were green when laid. The 
joints of the parquetry did not fit, showing 
poor workmanship. 

We saw the prize suites, #50 a day, and 
though I allowed for the odd furnishings, 
unlike ours, I could not help seeing that the 
plumbing in the bathrcoms was poorer than 
in the cheapest housing at home; and the 
same poor workmanship on the wooden 
floors. Much of the construction was of the 
fame caliber, though it looked magnificent 
from a distance—I must say for the Rus- 
sians—they do have magnificent concepts, 
big and bold. 

I saw the same poor construction in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The workers housing 
was often of reclaimed brick, for which I do 
not blame them, because they didn't have 
new—but there was scanty mortar between 
the bricks, which means they will loosen and 
fall out. The stucco is already peeling from 
some of the new housing. The wooden in- 
laid floors in this hotel, which is 50 years 
old, is in much better shap than in the new 
Soviet Hotel. 


Spelling really gets you down. At the 
airport, the sign said “Mockba”, which is the 
Way they spell Moscow. In Yugoslavia some 
of us stayed at the Moskva Hotel. Russian 
is hard to learn, for westerners, because of 
the pronunciation. Some of the Americans 
here have learned it enough to get around, 
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and orders meal. There are only five Ameri- 
cans in all Moscow except the American 
Embassy staff and us. These five are the 
correspondents of the New York Times, the 
Associated Press, the United Press, the Inter- 
national News Service, and the wife of the 
latter—and us. 

There is pretty nearly every other nation- 
ality in the world—except the Western 
World, who are about as restricted as the 
United States, though all the official Com- 
munists blame us for shutting out visitors 
and complain of restrictions on Russians 
in the United States and the U. N. With 
due care against spies and saboteurs, I think 
we should let more Communist visitors come 
to us. 





Boris Sirpo’s All-Girl Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon’s Little Chamber Orchestra of 14 
outstanding young girl instrumentalists 
will tour Europe as ambassadors of 
musical good will. 

The Portland Little Chamber Orches- 
tra, with the youngest member only 15 
and the eldest only 28, was founded by 
and is under the able direction of Boris 
Sirpo. Sirpo is well known to Oregon 
music lovers as professor of music at 
Lewis and Clark College, and director of 
the Portland Chamber Orchestra and 
the Hood River Music Festival Associa- 
tion. 

Sirpo came to the United States in 
1940, fleeing the Russians as they in- 
vaded his native Finland and destroyed 
the fine conservatory of music he had 
founded at Viipuri in 1918. The high- 
light of the European tour will be the 
dedication of the newly completed Boris 
Sirpo Hall at Viipuri Music College, in 
Finland. 

Mr. President, it is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I offer this well-deserved 
tribute to Boris Sirpo and to the talented 
14 young Oregon girls who are members 
of Portland's Little Chamber Orchestra. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
about the Sirpo tour by Ann Sullivan 
from the Oregonian of Sunday, April 17, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Boris Smpo’s Ati-Grri ORCHESTRA 
(By Ann Sullivan) 

Mid-May will mark departure time for 14 
feminine ambassadors of musical good will— 
14 young Oregon girls Europe-bound. 

They are Portland's Little Chamber Or- 
chestra, 14 charming, vivacious, pretty in- 
strumentalists—quite capable of showing 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
England and perhaps Italy that American 
teen-agers are not entirely coke-drinking, 
jive-talking hot-rodders. - 

The youthful group—youngest only 15, 
eldest only 28—is a dream brain child of an 
adopted Portlander, grandfatherly, portly 
Boris Sirpo, “Mr. Music” of the Hood River 
Music Festival Association, the Portland 
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Chamber Orchestra and now the Lit: 
Chamber Orchestra. : 

Professor of music at Lewis and Clary ¢ 
lege for 10 years, 10 years director ,¢ .,. 
Chamber Orchestra and a stern bu: » 
taskmaster to hundreds of young musgj¢\, 
in this area, Sirpo thought up the Fe. 
this trip about 5 years ago and formeg ; 
orchestra about 2 years ago. sR 

Sirpo came to America in Februar, 194 
when the Russians overran his native p,. 
land and destroyed the fine conservatory ,» 
music he had founded at Viipuri in y9;. 
when he was quite a young man. He wa: +.. 
15 years conductor of the Viipuri s) mph 7 
Orchestra, and that was gone, too = 

After a short while in New York ang a 
year at Paramount studios in Hollywood »a 
finally elected to live in the Northwest. y;, 
taught at Marylhurst 4 years, during tho: 
time helping develop the Hood River gy». 
phony and the Hood River music festiy,)_ 

He organized the Portland Chamber or. 
chestra, a good-sized orchestra of mu 
from a variety of walks of life who like ; 
play together, and finally the Little Cham. 
ber, composed of some of the fine yoy 
girl musicians who have come under }\ 
tutelage. 

The Little Chamber orchestra is an a*. 
fate of the Portland Chamber orchestra ay 
Lewis and Clark College. 

There has been some turnover in the 
Little Chamber during the 2 years of its ey. 
istence but, roughly, it comprises 14 young 
girls who are among this area’s top mus; 
cians. 

They were chosen first for their music 
second for their culture, third for their 
friendliness, and possibly for their look 
too—because they are all beautiful. 

Already a rigorous concert schedule fs set 
up for their 2-month trip, which wil) in- 
clude Sirpo’s native land for the Jan Sibelius 
festival in June. 

Sirpo intends also to take his girls to play 
for the 89-year-old music master in his home 

The first concert is set for May 18. At 
the moment there are 11 others alread 
scheduled in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
alone. The girls will appear on a half-h 
television program in Paris, France, and a 
go to London and several smaller cities 
England. At the last moment it looks as if 
they will include Italy, too 

They will play all their concerts from 
memory. 

Whenever possible the girls will stay at 
homes rather than hotels in the cities where 
they will play. They want to learn how Eu- 
rope lives and acts, just as much as Si 


Kine 





his pretty charges. 

The trip, expected to cost about #2/ 
is already half subscribed and pledged by 
friends and supporters, according t 
Some money will be realized by the co: 
but the group does not intend to 
money” on the trip. Anything over ex- 
penses will go to Rotary clubs of vari 
countries to help young Europeans st 
in America. 

To Sirpo the trip is vision soon to come 
true, his first trip home, where a concert ! 
in his honor has been named for and cec- 
cated to him. 

The 14 young instrumentalists will be ac- 
companied also by Mrs. Sirpo, a coup’ 
mothers, and the husband of one of the 
of the group who is married. 

These are the young musical ambassac 
Claire Hodgkins, 25, daughter of M: 
Mrs. James L. Hodgkins, 4746 Northeast Fien- 
ders Street, is a violinist and concertn 
of the chamber orchestra. She has 5 


with the Hood River symphony, the Porta 
symphony, the chamber orchestra, and te 
Lewis and Clark symphony, and has bee" 
playing since she was 4 years old. ¢ 
young artists auditions winner. 





N t 17, violinist, senior at Cleve- 
=-hool, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
ce Nesbit, 3675 Southeast Crystal 
ulevard, has been playing 5 years 
Portland junior symphony, chamber 
, and Lewis and Clark symphony. 
Kafoury Tremaine (Mrs. Norman Tre- 
316 Northeast 60th Avenue, vio- 
ertmaster of the University of Ore- 
-a for 3 years and daughter of Mr. 
Allen Kafoury, teaches the violin 
‘udents. She has played with the 
hamber orchestra, the Lewis and 
hony, and junior symphony. 
I ithrop, 16, daughter of Dr. and 
af G Lathrop Oregon City, violinist, a 
A » at Oregon City High School, has been 
r 9 years. Her physician-father 
larinet, her mother the organ and 
e brother the bass, another the 
ind a sister the piano. 
Annala, 20, part-time student at 
i Clark College, is a cellist, daugh- 
and Mrs. Arvin O. Annala, Hood 
i third cousin to Claire Hodgkins 
f Finnish descent). She has been 
) vears, including concerts with Hood 
mphony, chamber orchestra, Lewis 
rk ‘ ymphony. 
\ Kaden, 15, violinist, Jefferson High 
homore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boardman, 634 North Winchell Street, 
y of the orchestra. She has 
with the junior symphony, chamber 
1, and Lewis and Clark symphony, 
was concertmaster of her school 





ngest 


( 1 Wawrinofsky, 22, violinist, daughter 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wawrinofsky, 1337 NE. 
venue, attended Portland State last 
Now working as an operator for the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., she has 
ving since she was 7, with the Grant 
: 1001 orchestra, junior symphony, 
. r orchestra. 
1. Bawden, 20, pianist, daughter of Mrs. 
Monte Bawden, 3980 SW. Spring Garden 
is now attending Portland School of 
ifter 2 years at Lewis and Clark. She 
waits to be a concert artist. She won a 
ymphony contest at 10 and has been 

out notes”’ since she was 314. 
Hope Jaquith, 25, violinist, daughter of Mr. 
Douglas Jaquith, Salem, is from an- 
nusical family. Two brothers play the 
and her father, who owns the music 
r, plays most musical instruments. He 
toured Europe with a musical group. 
soloed with both chamber orchestra 

i Lewis and Clark symphony, has played 

¢ ‘rts in several northwest cities. 

Muriel Fitts, 26, violinist, former Univer- 
ff Southern California student and 
te of Lewis and Clark College, lives at 

<s, near Salem. She teaches violin and 
i, has played with the Lewis and Clark 
phony and chamber orchestra. Al- 
zh she recently underwent a hip opera- 

he plans the European trip anyway. 
Eunice Watson, 23, cellist, head resident of 
he gatehouse at. Lewis and Clark College, 
he graduated last year, is the daugh- 
r of Mrs. Theo Watson, Denver, and Roy 
Watson, Boise. She has been playing 10 
} and performs with the Lewis and 
ymphony, and Portland chamber or- 
tra. A philosophy major, she will prob- 

y teach. 

n Thompson, 24, string bass, 3400 S. 
W. Veterans Hospital road, is a music teach- 
rat Lane elementary school. A University 
' Oregon gradute in music in 1952, she has 
‘yed the instrument 12 years, including 
4 years with the University of Oregon sym- 
Phony. She plays now for the Portland 
She is the daughter of 
nd Mrs. Matthew R. Thompson, of Mon- 





Clark 


A 
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Patricia Steen Olsen (Mrs. Ralph), 28, now 
making her home in Seattle, is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Steen, 10126 S. EP 
Stanley avenue. A graduate of Lewis and 
Clark College, she is now working for a mas- 
ter’s degree in music education at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

She plays both the violin and the viola, 
nceertmistress of the Lewis and Clark 
phony and is charter member of 
rtland Chamber Orchestra. 

Kathyrn (Kay) Hardwick, 18, a senior at 
St. Mary’s Academy and daughter of Dr. 
and Mr Clifford Hardwick, 2645 Southwest 
Davenport Court, plays both the violin and 


wa 






a 







the piano. She started the former w 1 
he wa ) She plays in the St. Mary's 
Orche i, Cl Lewis and Clark Symphony, 
and the Portland Chamber Orchestra. 





A Resolution To Designate April 30 of 
Each Year as Presidents’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a House joint resolution to- 
day which I commend to the attention 
and consideration of all our colleagues. 

My resolution would designate April 
30 of each year, the anniversary of the 
inauguration day of George Washington 
as first president of the United States, 
to be known as Presidents’ Day. This 
resolution stems from a suggestion made 
to me by Mr. David McDonough, of 
Miami, Fla. He has long been active 
in community affairs and has a great 
sense of civic responsibility. This idea 
of his for the commemoration of our 
past Presidents is but one of the many 
fine civic endeavors on which he has 
worked. 

I am hopeful that this Congress, dur- 
ing this session, will adopt this resolu- 
tion in order that proper plans may be 
made throughout our country to offi- 
cially honor our past Presidents by April 
30 of next year. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRE 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 


SSIONAL 


copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
not already provided for by Ww 
when the same shal be scompa- 

timate from the Public Printer 
bable cost thereof Any execu- 


rtment, bureau 


OP 


document 
but only 
ni 


ed by ane 


t > YT 
sit pi 





ard, or independ- 


itting re- 


ent office of the Govern 





1ent subm 





ports or documents in response to inquir 
m Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of prin zy the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 

nmended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th’ cost together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutio1 r printin 
presented to either 
immediately to 
who, in makin 
probable cost 


thereof, 


cost 


g extra copies, when 
House, shall be referred 
the Committee on Printing, 
g their report, shall give the 
of the proposed printing upon 
the estin of the Public Printer, and no 
extra c es shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 5Q percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 








PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

from the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD, the person 

ordering the same paying the cost f 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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RECORD 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The 2 Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, gton 29, D. C. 


blic 


Washin 








Address by Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day Dinner, Moundsville, W. Va., 


April 30, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an address made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner held the evening of April 30, 1955, 
in Moundsville, W. Va., and conducted 
by the Marshall County Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 

Mr. Toastmaster, members of the clergy, 
my valued friends and colleagues in Con- 
gress, Senator MATTHEW NEELY, Congress- 
man ROBERT MOLLOHAN, and Congressman 
CLEVELAND BAILEY, distinguished and invited 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, with more 
than one-half of the present administra- 
tion over, we now have an opportunity of 
appraising it objectively, whether or not it 
has kept it promises, of evaluating its pol- 
icies, as well as the kind of government the 
present Republican administration has given 
to our country and our people. 

In connection with the conduct of the 
Government, we must always bear in mind 
that the first domestic duty of our Govern- 
ment—as so eloquently stated in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution is to establish 
justice. 

This means that the powers of govern- 
ment are dedicated and should be utilized 
to bring about justice to our people. 

With the depressed economic conditions 
of West Virginia, with the large number of 
unemployed in your State, do you think the 
present Republican administration is per- 
forming the constitutional mandate of our 
fathers and bringing justice to the people 
of West Virginia? 

Despite the efforts of the high-powered 
public relation representatives of the big 
corporations of the country who are oper- 
ating in Washington for the Republican 
Party in an effort to sell President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican Party to the peo- 
ple, in the same manner as they sell coffee, 
cigarettes, or some other commodity, the 
people are commencing to catch up with 
the broken promises of the present admin- 
istration, of its control and domination by 
big business, and of its failures. 

_The record of the Republican administra- 
tion, for which President Eisenhower is re- 
sponsible, is such that I predict with confi- 
dence, the election in 1956 of a Democratic 
President—of a Democratic Congress—and 
convincing Democratic victories in the sev- 
eral States and political subdivisions of the 
Nation. For there are millions of Americans 
who voted for the Republican candidate for 
President in 1952 who now wish they had 


Harry S. Truman, or some other Democrat in 
the White House. 
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Despite the efforts of the high-powered 
public relation representatives of the big 
corporations to pressure the American peo- 
ple by organized propaganda, that President 
Eisenhower occupies a lofty, elevated posi- 
tion, immune from criticism or any kind or 
of unfavorable comment; and thereby to at- 
tempt to create in America a political vac- 
uum—the people are awakening and are 
properly holding President Eisenhower, as 
the leader of his party and as Chief Execu- 
tive, responsible for the policies of the pres- 
ent administration—and properly so, because 
President Eisenhower is responsible—and 
should be held responsible by the people. 

As the President claims credit for any good 
policy, so is he responsible for any unwise 
and harmful policy. 

In the last campaign in a speech in Bos- 
ton, Vice President NIxoNn, whose political 
shifts are well known, said, “a political party 
is to be judged by the premises it keeps.” 

I agree with that statement, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, but I go one important step forward— 
that, a political party is also to be judged by 
the promises it does not Keep. 

And the Republican record of broken 
promises—for which President Eisenhower 
must accept full responsibility—is one that 
is subject to justifiable severe criticism. 

Let me refresh your memory and call the 
roll of some of the broken promises. 

1. To balance the budget. 

To reduce the national debt. 

The great crusade. 

. Instant and massive retaliation. 

. The new military look. 

The liberation of enslaved peoples. 
Cooperative peace. 

Peaceful coexistence. 

. Peace through trade. 

10. Agonizing reappraisal. 

11. Trade, not aid. 

12. To unleash Chiang Kai-shek. 

13. To meet the problems of distressed la- 
bor areas. 

14. To assure equitable distribution of 
Government contracts to small and inde- 
pendent businesses. 

And there are many others. 

On the question of lack of coordination— 
and of confusion and irresponsibility on a 
high level—all any one has to do is read 
the newspapers cf the past few days. 

It is only a few days ago that the Under 
Secretary of State, Herbert Hoover, Jr., after 
a telephone taik with the President—issued 
a statement that our Government would not 
negotiate with the Chinese Reds unless four 
conditions were met—one of which is the 
release of American prisoners—and another 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s government would 
have to participate in any ncgotiations. 

A, few days later, Secretary Dulles indi- 
cated our willingness to negotiate without 
Chiang Kai-shek or his representatives be- 
ing present. 

These two statements clearly indicate that 
they are inconsistent with each other. 

Prepared by the Republicans was a com- 
plete compilation of our military strength, 
directly in violation of the position and wish- 
es of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Wilson. It is the most complete compilation 
that I have ever seen. While not so intend- 
ed, it is a most valuable document for any 
potential enemy of ours to possess, such as 
the Soviet Union or Red China. 

If this document had emanated from a 
Democratic sources, the Democrats would be 
accused of everything under the sun. 
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And yet, while it violates the position of 
Charles Wilson, as Secretary of Defense, and 
also of General Motors fame, as well as other 
fame—as Charles Wilson, the Republican, he 
undertook to defend the publication, which 
he knew, or ought to know, was not for the 
best interests of our country. 

It was so bad that even the President, at 
his press conference a few days ago, termed 
this compilation as a blunder. 

Is this evidence of coordinated and respon- 
sible leadership? It clearly shows lack of 
coordination, which leads to irresponsibility. 

And that has been the situation that has 
existed quite generally throughout the past 
2% years. - 

These two happenings of current nature 
clearly show the lack of leadership of the 
Republican Party in Washington. 

You will remember that last year we were 
told that the Navarre plan to save Indochina 
from the Chinese Reds was foolproof, and 
that it could not fail. In other words, that 
the Communists could not win in Indochina. 
We know, to our sorrow, the results. 

We know that a good part of Indochina is 
now lost to the Communists; that Vietnam 
Cambodia, and Laos are threatened; in fact, 
all of southeast Asia. 

In the national interests of our country, 
we cannot afford to see all of southeast Asia 
dominated by the Communists, for this could 
result in our own Far Eastern defenses being 
outflanked. 

In other words, one statement one day, 
and the opposite the next day or the next 
month. 

It is no wonder that the people are com- 
mencing to catch up with such inconsistent 
and irresponsible leadership. 


It is not difficult to understand why the 
people last fall again turned to the Demo- 
cratic Party in Congress, and in many States 
of the Union, for leadership. 

Is it any wonder that the people are going 
to turn to the Democratic Party again for 
complete leadership in 1956 by the election 
of a Democratic President, and the reelec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress. 

In dealing with the gang of international 
brigands in the Kremlin and in Peiping we 
must realize that we are dealing with Com- 
munist leaders who are possessed of the 
minds of world killers. They are dedicated 
to world revolution and world domination. 

Until they renounce such objectives, de- 
spite their soft talk from time to time, they 
are determined to conquer and enslave the 
world. 

For the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear; and that is military 
strength and power greater than they pos- 
sess themselves. 

We cannot negotiate or deal with them on 
@& moral plane, for they have no spiritual 
values. They not only deny God, but they 
are fighting Him by attempting to conquer 
and enslave peoples throughout the world 
who believe in Him and His law. They know 
that as long as there is any place in the 
world free from Communist domination, 
where people believe in God, His law, and 
His word, that the Communist ideology will 
be constantly threatened. They are the pris- 
oners on an ideology that, in order to suc- 
ceed, forces and compels them to attempt to 
conquer and dominate the entire world. 

We cannot negotiate with them on any 
idealistic level, for they have no ideals. But, 
there is one level on which we can deal with 
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them, and that.is on the basis of the law of 
self-preservation. 

For even the Communists cannot deny the 
existence of the law of self-preservation, that 
it applies to them and their country—just 
the same as it applies to all others and their 
countries. 

And it is only through military strength, 
which they respect through fear; that ne- 
gotiations on this level can be conducted 
with them. 

It is only military strength which they 
fear, that can dettr them, because of the 
fear of the consequences to themselves. 

And yet, despite the opposition of General 
Ridgway, we are sharply reducing our Army, 
with reductions in our Navy and our Marine 
Corps. 

In the world of today it is better that 
we have too much military strength, and not 
need it, than to have too little, and need 
it. 

When one talks as I do the stock-form 
answer one receives is that President Eisen- 
hower is a great military leader, and that he 
knows better than anyone else what mili- 
tary strength we should have. 

Respecting as I do his military knowledge 
and experience, my judgment tells me that 
it is dangerous to rest the safety and security 
of our Nation on the judgment of one man, 
for he is human, and it is human to err. 

Suppose the President guesses wrong? 

Let me remind you that he guessed wrong 
in 1953, when he ordered the Truman air 
program of 143 air wing groups reduced to 
120 air wing groups. 

We Democrats opposed it. We were ridi- 
culed, despite the fact that the late Gen- 
eral Vandenberg, Chief of the United States 
Air Force, took the same position, for put- 
ting our judgment against that of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

And yet, one year later, In 1954, President 
Fisenhower recognized that he had erred; 
and changed his mind, and recommended 
appropriations for 137 air wing groups. He 
could not be right both years. 

He erred only 2 years ago on the strength 
of our Air Force. He could be wrong now 
in the reductions he has ordered in other 
military components. And if he is wrong, 
and a conflict comes, the consequences could 
be dreadful to all of our people. 

In Washington, we kn that at ieast 
three of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a ma- 
jority of the National Security Council have 
recommended against the reductions of our 
Armed Forces. So we have plenty of com- 
petent military leaders, who have led armies 
in time of war, differing from the President. 

In any event, to the Communists this is 
evidence of weakness and not of strength. 

And remember—there is only one thing 
they heed and that is military strength and 
its relationship to the laws of self-preserva- 
tion. 

If they are afraid of us they will not at- 
tack. 

If they are not some day they will. 

The lack of direction and the uncertainty 
of the Republican administration in the field 
of foreign affairs is most noticeable. A 
reader of the newspaper can detect that fact. 

Is there any one of you who can tell me 
what the foreign policy of our country is? 
We started out with (1) “The Great Cru- 
sade,” (2) liberating of enslaved peoples, (3) 
agonizing reappraisal of our foreign policy, 
(4) massive and instant retaliation, (5) 
threatening utterances. And in less than 2 
years we ended up with (A) peace through 
trade, and (B) peaceful coexistence. 

In other words, we have gone from one ex- 
treme to the other. 


But in this crisis the country was for- 
tunate that last year it elected a Democratic 
Congress. For in the field of foreign affairs 


the Democratic Party is united. The Re- 
publican Party is badly split with bitterness 
existing in their ranks. 
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And frequently in recent months it has 
been the Democratic Party in Congress, un- 
der the leadership of Senator WALTER GEORGE, 
of Georgia, who is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and of 
Congressman JAMEs P. RICHARDS, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs—both Democrats, speak- 
ing with logic, wisdom, and experience—who 
have saved our country from serious em- 
barrassment. 

When the Republican administration does 
not know what to do and is manifesting un- 
certainty bordering at times on confusion— 
when the Republican administration appears 
to listen to the voices of both the appeasers 
and those who would hurl the world into an- 
other world conflict—it has been the logic, 
the judgment, and the voice of these two 
legislator-statesmen speaking out with firm- 
ness and strength in the national interest of 
our country that has led the way. 

The leadership of the Democratic Party 
in Congress, as a minority party during the 
past 2 years, and in this Congress as the ma- 
jority party, has been one of supporting and 
fighting for all measures, both in the field 
of foreign and domestic affairs, that are in 
the best interests of our people. 

Might I say that our people need have no 
fear of the united Democratic Party coop- 
erating in the field of foreign affairs in a 
real, effective, bipartisan manner. The 
problem of President Eisenhower on biparti- 
sanship is not with the Democratic Party— 
it is with his own Republican Party in Con- 
gress. 

In this respect the President’s problem ts 
to try and establish bipartisanship between 
himself and the conflicting and fighting fac- 
tions of his own party. 

In his efforts to harmonize the differences 
within his own party, the President has had 
to frequently compromise his views—based 
on political considerations involving the dif- 
ferent factions of his own party. 

The Nation is witnessing the inability of 
the President to get the support of his own 
party in Congress. In the field of foreign 
affairs this could result in great harm to 
our country. 

For the record indisputedly shows that 
President Eisenhower does not command the 
support and allegiance of at least one-half 
of the Republican Members of Congress. 

Another matter of concern to the people 
of the country is the big-business control of 
our Government, as well as the giveaways of 
the resources of the people by this adminis- 
tration to certain vested interests. 


As we view the Dixon-Yates contract; as 
we view the change in the wise public power 
policy of the past 20 years; as we view the 
intense concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few, through giving to some 
corporations far more than their share of 
defense contracts, through an inequitable 
tax bill of last year, through lax enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, it is well that 
the people of America might feel gravely 
concerned about what the present Republi- 
can administration has done and is doing. 


Outside of the few beneficial pieces of 
legislation, such as increased social-security 
coverage, and which was saved by the Dem- 
ocrats because they were extensions of Dem- 
ocratic measures, every action done by the 
present administration has been to give 
preference to big business and the big 
bankers. 

Under this administration the situation of 
the small and independent businessmen, 
who are the backbone of our economic 
strength, has weakened tremendously. Very 
little consideration has been given to pro- 
tective and strengthening this important 
segment of our national economy. When 
the present administration terminated the 
RFC, which had done a lot of good for small 
and independent businesses, it established 
in its place the Small Business Administra- 
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tion. But the Republican Congress put lim. 
itations into the law which makes it difficult 
for any real benefits to flow to this im. 
portant element of American business. 

In the extending of this law, which ex. 
pires in a few months, the Democratic Con- 
gress will strengthen it so that real service 
will be rendered to our small and independ. 
ent businesses. 

One thing is also certain, that so far as 
the Democratic Congress is concerned, the 
passage of legislation for the benefit of big 
business and big bankers will not take place, 
and under a Democratic Congress there will 
be no more legislative giveaways. 

So that despite the efforts of the press 
to cover up, the people are commencing to 
realize that the present administration ig 
not representative of the people, but essen- 
tially is representative of big business, 

In 1954 the people returned in part, 
through the election of a Democratic Con- 
gress, our Government to the people. 

In order to stop further damage which 
is taking place through Republican admin- 
istrative action, not by legislation, the peo- 
ple will have to complete the job in 1956 
and return the Government to the people. 
For a Democratic President and a Democratic 
Congress means a people’s Government. 

On the cold record of this administration, 
of its broken promises, of its failures, of 
its domination by big business for the bene- 
fit of big business, of its inability to be a 
party of responsibility, all of which comes 
under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower, the people of the country are again 
turning to the Democratic Party for that 
leadership in which the Republican Party 
has failed. 

There is no question but what the Demo- 
cratic Party would win if we had had a 
Presidential election in 1954. 

There is no question but what the party 
of stability and responsibility is the Demo- 
cratic Party. With the bitterness existing 
among the Republicans in Congress, it is 
most fortunate for our country that the 
Democratic Party is in control of the Con- 
gress. With the constructive record of the 
Democratic Party—dedicated to the national 
interests of our country, and the inability 
of the Republican Party in Congress to as- 
sume responsibility, I confidently predict 
that the people in their wisdom and in their 
sound judgment will again turn to the 
Democratic Party in 1956 for leadership in 
both the White House and in the Congress. 

In conclusion, I want to pay my special 
tribute to the delegation from West Virginia 
in the Congress, both in the national House 
of Representatives, and in the Senate of the 
United States. The delegation from West 
Virginia in both branches is one of the ablest 
and strongest, the most respected delega- 
tion of any of the States of the Union. West 
Virginia has sent to Congress a solid dele- 
gation of Democrats. Each and every one of 
them is truly a people’s representative. The 
people of West Virginia and of the different 
congressional districts are justified in feeling 
proud of the members of their districts in 
both branches of the Congress. 

I am particularly proud to see my good 
friend, Congressman CLEVELAND BAILEY, here 
tonight. I deeply respect him. He is one 
of the most courageous Members of our 
national legislative body. 

I am particularly pleased to come here at 
the invitation of Congressman RosBeEertT MoL- 
LOHAN. In his second term in the National 
House of Representatives, Congressman MoL- 
LOHAN has already made an outstanding 
record for himself. He is a member of the 
important Committees on Government Op- 
eration and Armed Services. Both Speaker 
RAYBURN and [I have profound respect for 
him. Like Congressman CLEVELAND BAILEY 
and the other Members of the House and 
Senate from West Virginia, Congressmal 
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MoLLOHAN enjoys the confidence of the 
Speaker and myself. 

As you well remember, our “Mr. Democrat,” 
who is Speaker RayBurn, of the national 
House of Representatives, addressed you last 
vear. I know that you will always remember 
his visit to your midst. When I told him I 
was coming to Moundsville to address a 
Jefferson-Jackson Day rally he asked me to 
particularly convey to you his highest regards 
and fond recollections of his visit here 
last year. 





No Advantage to America in Trade With 
Communist-Dominated Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith the following letter I 
have received from Mr. John Sedlacek, 
1321 North 13th Street, East St. Louis, 
Ill., condemning trade with Communist 
countries: 

East St. Louis, Ill., April 24, 1955. 

MELVIN PRICE, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: The peoples of the United States do 
not appreciate the magnitude of the defeat 
the West has suffered since 1945. This defeat 
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cannot be blamed on stupidity, it is brought 
about by a small group of pro-Communists, 
pseudeo-intellectuals, with full deliberation. 

We continue to retreat and by yielding to 
those who cry for more trade with Iron Cur- 
tain countries, we are building up the econ- 


omy of our avowed enemy, who, time and 
time again, has declared that their objective 
is to eliminate the United States as a world 
pr wer. 

Why should we help the Communist coun- 
tries in power? Every report we receive from 
released victims of Communist aggressors in- 
dicates that a push in the right direction 
would encourage the people to rise up against 
their Red oppressors. Besides we receive no 
credit for our largesse. Anything the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain receive through 
trade with the West is labeled before distri- 
bution as coming from the Communist 
Peoples Government of the U. S. S. R. 

The support for trade with Communist 
countries, whether originating in Britain or 
in the United States, cannot be written off 
as mere stupidity. It is deliberate. No one 
could be so colossally stupid. 

Some person or groups of persons are pull- 
Ing the strings. Sentiment for trade with 
Communist countries or countries behind 
the Iron Curtain is a deliberate policy in- 
spired by Communist sympathizers right 
here on the home front. hat must be evi- 


dent to anyone who studies the record. 

We just can’t get over the gullibility of the 
people here on the home front that fall for 
the line of the quasi-intellectuals who are 
sounding off on every opportunity in a con- 
certed drive to win support for trade with 


the Communist and countries that they 


control 


This all going on while hundreds of 
Americans are still languishing in Commun- 
ist prisons—as one atrocity follows upon 
“nother; colossal lies are spread against the 
United States and the most monstrous being 
that of germ warfare and still members of 
the exccutive branch of Government and 
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legislators in Washington talk of trade with 
Communist. 

To us that have relatives in the 
ist concentration camps cannot ept the 
peoples governments of Communist coun- 
tries as civilized nations—to us it’s like doing 
business with a bandit who has kicked you, 
maligned you, beaten you and robbed you. 
Would you invite such a bandit to your home 
and contemplate dealing with these evil 
men? 

Therefore we would appreciate that you 
use your office to impress upon the Congress 
and the Nation, that trade with Commun- 
ists—these evil people, with hands reeking 
with the blood of ours soldiers, is beyond 
comprehension. 

Sincerely, 


mmun- 


JOHN C. SEDLACEK. 





Causes, Effect, and Preventive Treatment 
Methods of Dust Storms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, dust 
storms in the Great Plains recently at- 
tracted national attention and prompted 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson to tour 
the area for first-hand information. The 
Secretary and our United States Con- 
gress have recognized the gravity of wind: 
erosion to farmers and to other indus- 
tries of the Great Plains. I should like 
to point out that there are great hopes 
for controlling this. damage in the 
future. 

Eight years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment, working with the Kansas agricul- 
tural experiment station, starting study- 
ing this problem scientifically. At that 
time, Austin W. Zingg, engineer, and W. 
S. Chepil, a soil scientist, were brought to 
the Kansas station to seek scientific an- 
swers to the problems of dust storms. 
Zingg was given larger responsibilities 
with the soil and water branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service. Dr. 
Chepil has remained in Kansas on a 
cooperative basis between the United 
States Department of Agricultural and 
the State experiment station. (Incident- 
ally, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, I am convinced, is wise in 
using existing State experiment stations. 
We get a lot more mileage from the tax 
dollars by using these existing facilities. 
Dr. Chepil and his coworkers, stationed 
in Kansas, have had the cooperation of 
land-grant colleges in Colorado, Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and 
California in their studies. Using these 
great land-grant institutions speeded the 
work and saved money.) 

Research is slow and tedious, so we 
could not expect the scientists to have 
the dust storm problems solved by now. 
However, they have made remarkable 
progress in their research and already 
can make some definite recommenda- 
tions on how to reduce dust storms. 

In the 8 years, the researchers have 
found scientific proof that farmers can 
apply in the Great Plains to reduce dust 
storms: 
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First. Vegetation and/or vegetative 
cover are the best protection against soil 
erosion from wind. 

Second. Strip-cropping wind reduce 
erosion by trapping soil near its origin. 

Third. There ave different tillage prac- 
tices suitable for different soils to 
roughen the surface, to bring up clods, 
and to maintain stubble, straw, or other 
residue on the soil. 

Soil particles most easily blown are 
about the size of fine sand—sugar, poppy 
seed, or salt. That is one-tenth of a 
millimeter in diameter. Tests in a wind 
tunnel at Kansas State College and ina 
portable wind tunnel taken into fields 
have shown that these particles are 
bounced along the surface of the ground 
and start the soil eroding. These bounc- 
ing particles also start the dust to lifting 
in the air. Tillage and crop practices 
that do not get the soil in a loose, finely 
granulated condition keep the land from 
blowing. 

The scientists have found that dry- 
land sands require at least 4 tons per 
acre of wheat stubble to “tie it down” 
during strong winds. The sands—as op- 
posed to sandy soil—normally will not 
produce that much wheat stubble, so the 
sands should be “tied down” with per- 
manent vegetation, Dr. Chepil Said. 

Sandy soils require from 1 to 2 tons 
per acre for almost complete portection 
from the high plains winds. Nearly 
always this amount of wheat or sorghum 
stubble and straw can be produced. 

From one-half to 1 ton per acre of 
stubble will almost always protect hard 
lands from soil erosion during high 
winds. 

The USDA researchers, working with 
their wind tunnels, derived a formula 
that indicates how to reduce the erodi- 
bility of a field to an insignificant 
amount. With the formula the scien- 
tists, studying three major factors, can 
predict quite accurately what is needed 
to prevent erosion. For example, if 
land has no vegetative cover, its sur- 
face must have 60 percent or more clods 
to resist wind erosion. If the land had 
1,000 pounds of wheat stubble and 
straw—about the amount from a 6- 
bushel crop—it would resist strong winds 
with only 30 percent to 40 percent of its 
surface composed of clods. 

Likewise, roughening the soil’s sur- 
face with ridges will prevent wind ero- 
sion. Lister ridges 10 inches high will 
prevent soil erosion by wind, even if the 
surface of the soil has only 20 percent 
to 30 percent clods with virtually no veg- 
etative cover. In practice this means 
that almose any soil that is not pure 
sand can be “tied down” against the 
wind. Exploratory tests with V-blade 
cultivators have been highly successful 
in the dry soils of the high plains area. 
The V-blade works beneath the surface, 
undercutting and killing weeds, but it 
leaves the stubble standing to protect the 
surface from winds. 

A recent discovery by the USDA sci- 
entists at K-State is that a farmer can 
make his soil more erodible to wind by 
pulling his “chisel” either too fast or too 
slow. N. P. Woodruff and Dr. Chepil 
recently found in tests that speeds 1 and 
2 on a Caterpillar are too slow and that 
speed 5 is too fast. Soil “chiseled” in 
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speeds 3 or 4 resisted the wind consid- 
erably better. 

I should like to emphasize that all this 
scientific information has come from the 
work of only a few scientists. At pres- 
ent two are on the wind project at 
Kansas State College. The cost of ob- 
taining this information is now less than 
$25,000 a year. 

Kansas’ share of the emergency funds 
recently allotted this year to alleviate 
dust and drought conditions is 85 times 
that amount—$25,000 compared with 
$2,125,000. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
the Government could wisely invest more 
in research and education aimed at per- 
manently controlling the dust, stabilizing 
ereat plains economy, and reducing the 
frequency of such emergencies. 

More research is needed to determine 
the effects different tillage implements 
have on Gifferent soils and under differ- 
ent moisture conditions. Information 
on this subject is fragmentary and inade- 
quate. 

Whether deep plowing is beneficial or 
not needs to be determined scientifically. 

More information is needed on the in- 
fluence of type, quantity, and position of 
crop residue. 

Virtually no information is available 
on the relative effectiveness of stand- 
ing stubble compared with stubble that 
has been knocked down by tillage. 

An expanded research program is 
needed dealing with climatic factors. 
We need to know more about wind ve- 
locity and direction, temperatures, and 
rainfall. They are the principal fac- 
tors that influence erosion. Many of the 
presently unsolved mysteries of winds, 
temperatures, and rainfall as they apply 
to farming conditions in the Great Plains 
and elsewhere can be solved in research 
laboratories and fields. 





A Victory That Contains the Germ of 
Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
townsfolk of Nutley, N. J., express simply 
but sincerely the sentiments of a grateful 
Nation to a man of greatness—Dr. Salk— 
through the following editorial tribute 
which appeared in the Nutley (N. J.) 
Sun under date of April 21, 1955: 


Let NUTLEY TRIBUTE JoNAS SALK 


Jonas E. Salk is a plain name which befits 
a plain man, a self-made man whose entire 
professional career, surprisingly short thus 
far, has been devoted to research, dedicated 
to the discovery of a vaccine which will curb 
polio as one of the most destructive of human 
miseries. It is particularly fitting, in the 
opinion of the Nutley Sun, that, as Dr. Robert 
Citrino, public school physician, and the 
Columbus Club have, jointly, proposed, Nut- 
ley should honor Dr. Salk on May 7, the day 
the school doctors start the injection of Salk 
vaccine among the children of the two lowest 
grades of our public and parochial schools, 
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As a scientist, Dr. Salk asks no tributes, ex- 
pects none. He stands to reap no rich profits 
from his discovery, except the priceless grati- 
tude of an entire world which, through his 
genius, stands now to banish the iron lung 
and to eradicate one of the great killers, the 
great cripplers of our generation. His dedi- 
cation to that one purpose establishes him as 
one of the great benefactors of the human 
race, 

It will be fitting that by dedicating a day 
to his honor, Nutley expresses from its heart 
its appreciation to the man who will give 
our children protection against a scourge 
which, each year, has stricken several of ours, 

R. E. H. 





Technological Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement on mechaniza- 
tion in the textile industry, which is a 
thought-provoking article for each Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

PRODUCTIVITY CHANGES IN THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 


(By Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America) 


Technological displacement is taking place 
at at more rapid rate in the textile industry 
than in American industry as a whole and in 
the most advanced American industries. As 
in American industry as a whole, employment 
is contracting despite high production, pre- 
senting the American economy and our coun- 
try with the challenge of developing social 
and economic policies capable of dealing with 
the problem of technologically displaced and 
permanently unemployed. 

The failure to meet this problem during 
the twenties gave birth to the term “techno- 
logical unemployment,” and is a basic ex- 
planation for the depression of 1929-33. We 
cannot repeat this costly experience. 

The reasons for the stepped-up rate of 
technological change in the textile industry 
are three in number. 

First and most important has been the in- 
vestment in new equipment. Since World 
War II, the industry has spent over $4 billion 
on new equipment and expansion. Most of 
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the expenditures has been for new equipment 
and relatively little on new buildings. There 
has been a revolution in the types of ma- 
chines on the floor of the American textile 
industry. It is estimated that well over 79 
percent of the machines are of post-war 
construction, 

New equipment, in all cases, is faster and 
requires less manpower. Processes are tele- 
scoped so that entire operations have been 


eliminated. The machines have been made 
more automatic and packages have been 


made larger so that they run longer with 
fewer people to tend them. The surround- 
ing working conditions have been improved 
so that yarn breaks occur less frequently. 
Automatic controls are being substituted 
for human inspection and supervision. 

But these expenditures are only part of 
the reason for the rising productivity. The 
second major cause is the acceptance by the 
textile industry of the management tech- 
nology of other industries. Centralized con- 
trols are being instituted over scheduling 
and production and systematic quality con- 
trols are being introduced. Plant layouts 
are being revamped for straight-line pro- 
duction. Materials handling is being re- 
duced to a minimum, and where actually 
necessary, mechanical means are being sub- 
stituted for labor. Technically trained su- 
pervisors and time-study engineers are com- 
bining to tighten labor standards. 

A third force is the substitution of new 
fibers for the older ones, and in each in- 
stance, the transfer of production is to 
plants with lower labor content per yard 
of output. This is indicated by the fact 
that whereas a worsted mill might require 
one-third of a man-hour per yard of serge, 
a cotton mill would require less than one- 
tenth of a man-hour per yard of cloth. 

Moreover, we are on the threshold of fur- 
ther innovations. An industry accustomed 
to slow change is now being swamped by 
an avalanche of innovations originating 
both at home and abroad. The develop- 
ments in other industries are truly revolu- 
tionizing it. What autmation pretends to 
do for other industries, the current techni- 
cal developments are already effecting in 
this industry. 

The nature of the change is suggested by 
the following rough calculation: Textile 
employment in February 155 stood at 995,- 
100 production workers, which was 20 per- 
cent below the average employment level of 
1947-49. According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, textile production for the month 
was actually 8 percent above the base period 
of 1947-49. 

Another approximation is available from 
a comparison of employment trends and 
total textile woven yardage in the cotton, 
wool, silk, and synthetic fabric industry. 











Production workers ! Production (millions of linear yards) 
Yard per 
Employ- Man- un a man-hour 
ment hours Total Cotton — Ww a — 
thousands)! (millions) Synthese | ‘Worse 
768.7 1, 589 12, 371 9, 817 2, 039 515.8 7.8 
784. 3 1, 603 12, 405 9, 640 2, 267 498 7.7 
680.9 1, 322 10, 923 8, 406 2, 086 414 8.3 
718.5 1, 490 13, O91 10, O13 2, 57 471 8.5 
| 707.9 1, 438 12, 887 10, 136 2, 350 375 9.0 
654. 3 1, 320 12, 160 9, 514 2, 204 3h1 9.0 
645.1 1, 313 12, 946 10, 203 2, 410 338 9.9 
575.6 1, 140 12, 283 9, 763 2, 238 281 10.8 
1 Covers scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills and broad-woven fabric mills, 


Another index of rising productivity is sup- 
plied in the annual report of a southern 
cotton textile mill, Graniteville Mills of 
South Carolina. It shows that for the 10- 
year period from 1945 through 1954, it spent 
$18,028,000 on plant additions and replace- 
ments and the pounds of cloth produced per 
1,000 man-hours rose from 5,838 to 8,981, or 


54 percent. In the last year alone, the 
pounds produced per thousand man-hours 
rose by 10.84 percent, which is the largest 
productivity rise scored in any 1 year. 

A recent report on the Harriet and Hender- 
s0n Mills of Henderson, N. C., offers the 
same striking testimony of rapid rates of 
increase in actual productivity. From 1938 
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through 1954, the Harriet Cotton Mills re- 
port an increase of man-hour output of 124 
percent and the Henderson Cotton Mill of 
118 percent. 

A comparison of the range of productivity 
at mills producing print cloths reflects on the 
growth in productivity. A most modern mill 


built in Greenwood, S. C., apparently requires 
143 man-hours per thousand pounds. Asur- 
vey of five average mills by the United States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that they 


require from 139 to 203 man-hours per thou- 


sand pounds of print cloth. During a recent 
survey of another print cloth mill now op- 
erating in North Carolina, we found that it 
required 221 man-hours per thousand 
pounds, @ range of 70 percent between the 
lowest and highest producer. These differ- 
ences indicate the potentials for higher pro- 
ductivity effected with the modernization of 


equipment, plant, and improved manage- 


ment. 
The American Textile Machinery Associa- 


tion reports that a modernization program 
in a mill of 30,336 spindles would effect an 
increase in output per manhour from 4.9396 


pounds to 9 pounds, or 82 percent. In an- 


other mill of 34,704 spindles, a moderniza- 


tion program of a modest type would in- 
crease its output from 4.720 pounds per 
manhour to 17.6316 pounds, or 62 percent. 
The same organization reports that the 
modernization of a mill in the production of 


combed broadcloth would effect a reduction 
in manpower per shift from 70 to 43 em- 
ployees, or 63 percent. 

The Whitin Machine Works, Inc. reports 
that the modernization of the production of 
a 20,000-spindle combed cotton knitting yarn 
mill would reduce costs by 36 percent, from 
15.24 cents to 9.72 cents per pound. Most 
of the reduction would be effected through 
lower labor cost. This item would be cut 
from 14.3 cents to 6.2 cents per pound, or by 
57 percent. The labor schedule, which re- 
juired 217 employees before modernization, 
vould be reduced to 124 persons, or by 43 
ercent. This company indicates that a re- 
6.2 cents in labor cost and .08 
‘ents in power will be offset by an increase 
f 0.2 cent in taxes and insurance and 0.6 
in depreciation charges, so that the re- 
duction in labor costs would have also to 
carry these larger tax and depreciation 
charges. 

The above study of the available informa- 
tion shows that the rise in manhour pro- 
ductivity in the post-war years has been at 
the rate of at least five percent per annum. 
This is far in excess of the national average 
and the claims which are being made as to 
the likely effect of automation on the en- 
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tire economy. The current period of busi- 
ness recovery has not spelt more jobs for 
textile workers. 

More far-reaching economic and _ social 
programs than have been hitherto adopted 
are required to stimulate our economy to 
provide jobs for those millions who still have 
no jobs at a time when our industrial system 


is meeting previous peak production records. 





The 82d Airborne Division 


SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in company 
with 23 other Congressmen and a num- 
aur of Department of Army Officials in- 
Cluding Under Secretary Charles C., 
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Finucane and Assistant Secretary Ches- 
ter R. Davis, I went to Fort Bragg on Fri- 
day, April 22, to see the airborne troops 
of the XVIII—18th—Airborne Corps dis- 
play their prowess. The world-famous 
82d Airborne Division demonstrated to 
us the training, religious, recreational 
and other influences that go to make up 
the present-day airborne trooper. 

We hear a lot about “morale” and 
“esprit” in our dealings with the Armed 
Forces. I was tremendously impressed 
by the obvious pride of belonging which 
exists among the troopers at Fort Bragg. 

We saw demonstrations of the rugged 
physical training that goes into the mak- 
ing of a paratrooper and noted the stress 
on mental alertness which permeates all 
phases of training. We were shown how, 
in the 82d’s basic airborne course, the 
swinging harness was used to simulate 
the oscillating of a parachute as it comes 
to the ground; troops executed landing 
falls from a 4-foot platform; the 34-foot 
tower from which the trooper actually 
leaps into the air, riding a cable to the 
ground some 150 yards distant was util- 
ized; wind machines blew the troopers 
along the ground in the process of teach- 
ing them how to collapse a parachute in 
high winds. 

The light aviation and helicopter ele- 
ments of the XVIII—18th—Airborne 
Corps Artillery and the 8th Helicopter 
Battalion showed us their versatility in 
equipment drops, wire laying, and mes- 
sage pickups. The “Whirly-Birds’ dem- 
onstrated their specialty of troop move- 
ment and evacuation, as well as the haul- 
ing of supplies. 

We saw the Army’s giant atomic 
weapon, the 280-millimeter gun. We 
were also impressed with the 155-milli- 
meter gun, the 8-inch howitzer, and the 
240-millimeter howitzer. 

Saturday morning, April 23, at exactly 
9:00 a. m. more than 1,000 troopers from 
the 504th Airborne Infantry Regiment 
and the 456th Airborne Artillery Battal- 
ion parachuted into simulated combat 
before our gathering. Fifteen tons of 
heavy equipment—jeeps, three-fourth- 
ton vehicles, artillery pieces, and re- 
supplies—were dropped within moments 
of the initial assault landing. 

Later on in the day, 504th Airborne 
Infantrymen teamed with troopers of 
the 44th Tank Battalion and the 456th 
Airborne Field Artillery Battalion to 
demonstrate the shock power of the co- 
ordinated infantry-artillery-tank team. 
Their regimental exhibits were ex- 
cellently presented. 

The 2-day visit was climaxed with a 
review of the entire 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion and elements of the XVIII (18th) 
Airborne Corps Artillery, a thrilling sight 
which graphically depicted the power, 
might and mobility of the United States 
Army. 

I was greatly impressed with the phy- 
sical demonstrations which I witnessed. 
The Army is doing a magnificent train- 
ing job at Fort Bragg. The demonstra- 
tions we witnessed were awe-inspiring in 
their sheer tactical impact. 

Capt. Paul W. Hamblin, headquarters, 
82d Airborne Division, gave our group 
a short narration on the mission of the 
infantryman. I cannot remember ever 
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having previously heard a more lucid or 
succinct explanation of the role of the 
fighting soldier. At this point I would 
like to insert into the Recorp Captain 
Hamblin’s talk titled “The 82d Trooper— 
Epitome of Fighting Men.” I recom- 
mend that you not only read it, but that 
you retain it for future use. It will prop- 
erly orient you on the individual soldier’s 
role in warfare. 

Tar 82p Trooper EPIroME OF FIGHTING MEN 


(Narrated by Capt. Paul W. Hamblin, head- 
quarters, 82d Airborne Division, at Field 
House on April 22, 1955) 


The mission of the 82d Airborne Division 
is destruction of the enemy on the ground. 
The only effective way to completely destroy 
the enemy and his will to fight is to seize and 
hold his real estate. And the only way to 
completely accomplish this mission is by the 
use of the ground combat soldier—the infan- 
tryman. The advancement in arms and ma- 
chines has exceeded man’s wildest expecta- 
tions. The modes and methods of warfare, 
for all services, have been greatly changed by 
these advancements. With each successive 
development of these arms and machines, 
man has had to adapt himself in order to 
survive. That we, as a race, do survive, is 
proof that it is man, not the machine, that 
constitutes the force for final success. For 
ultimate victory it is the individual soldier, 
with his skill, his courage, and his mental 
strength that we must look. 

The infantryman’s mission is threefold: 
First, to carry the fight to the enemy on the 
ground. Second, to close with the enemy and 
destroy him. Third, to hold what he has 
seized and force the enemy to his knees. 
This is the infantryman’s task. 

Basically, an infantryman is a_ soldier 
trained, equipped, and organized to fight 
on the ground. He is a dismounted, close-in 
fighter. His advances are characterized by 
relentless pushing, elbowing, and clawing 
inch by inch, yard by yard, mile by mile. 
He hangs on to his gains with bulldog tenac- 
ity. On the battlefield he moves in small, 
hard-to-see formations, taking advantage of 
routes which provide concealment—at times 
only enough for a single man. 

No war has been won until the infantry- 
man imposes his will on the enemy infan- 
tryman. No land is conquered until the man 
on foot plants his muddy GI boot on the 
enemy’s homeland and holds it. 

The sole purpose of all the marvelous 
machines of war, regardless of whether they 
travel on the water, in the air, or on the 
ground, is to enable the infantryman to come 
to grips with the enemy and to support him 
in this effort. 

The men who fly over him, the tankers that 
thunder by his side, the sailors who buck 
the seven seas, the men who build bridges in 
the face of enemy fire, the artilleryman firing 
his missions, these and his many other com- 
rades-in-arms sweat only in support of the 
infantryman fulfilling his mission. Every 
weapon, from the awful awe-inspiring new 
ones to the blackjack and trench knife, is 
conceived in his behalf so that, with the guts 
and skill that are his, he can carry the fight 
to the enemy, destroy him, seize the ground, 
and hold it. 

It is an irrevocable fact that our most 
precious commodity is the individual trooper. 
We—you and I—are derelict in our duty if we 
do not do all within our power to insure that 
he is the ultimate fighting man. 

Here, this evening, our displays stress the 
many activities and functions needed to 
satisfy the requirements—mental, physical, 
and psychological—of the fighting infantry- 
man. All that you will see this evening—the 
equipment for training, the supplies, the 
supporting elements—all have as their sole 
reason for existence, the development of the 
individual soldier into the fighting soddier. 
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The Threat of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend and colleague, Congressman 
OLIVER P. Botton, of Ohio’s 11th District, 
has called my attention to a series of 
timely articles on world events written by 
Robert C. Dix, publisher of the Ravenna- 
Kent (Ohio) Record-Courier, and his 
wife, Helen, who have just returned from 
an extensive tour of Europe and Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, our good friend and col- 
league, Congressman OLIVER P. BOLTON, 
has been ill for the past several weeks. I 
am happy to report that he is now feeling 
much better and it is expected, by his 
physicians, that he will soon be back with 
us again carrying his full share of our 
important responsibilities in his usual 
able and conscientious manner. His ill- 
ness was caused and precipitated by the 
complete and full way in which he dedi- 
cated himself to the service of his con- 
gressional district and our entire Nation. 
We will all be glad to welcome him back 
and wish for him a lifetime of good 
health and opportunity for service. In 
the meantime, I consider it a privilege to 
join with Congressman OLIVER P. BOLTON 
and in his behalf to point out the follow- 
ing to the Members of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, these stories, excep- 
tionally well written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Dix, out of their own personal 
and keen observations furnish us, as 
Members of Congress, extremely help- 
ful information in our quest for knowl- 
edge about the threat of communism. 
They prove all over again, Mr. Speaker, 
that it may well be much later than we 
think and that it behooves all of us to 
leave no stone unturned to protect the 
rich heritages, the freedoms, and the 
rights of all our American citizenship 
that have been gained for us by the clear 
thinking, hard work, dedicated service, 
patriotism, and even the supreme sacri- 
fice of life itself by our forefathers. 


Mr. Speaker, Robert C. Dix and his 
wife, Helen, have written many stories 
for their newspaper as a result of their 
extensive tour of Europe and Russia. 
Each of these stories is well worth read- 
ing. I am happy to join my good friend 
and colleague, Congressman OLIvER P. 
BOLTON in requesting unanimous consent 
that the attached three stories by Pub- 
lisher Robert C. Dix and his wife, Helen, 
be printed herein for the information of 
the Members and also as illustrative of 
their keen observations of these impor- 
tant situations. 

[From the Ravenna-Kent (Ohio) Record- 
Courier of April 7, 1955] 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA UNHAPPY LAND UNDER TIGHT 
COMMUNIST RULE 
(By Robert C. Dix) 


PRAGUE, March 29.—I am writing this article 
in the seclusion of my room here at Hotel 
Alcron and I shall not mail it until Iam out- 
Side the Iron Curtain area. As it unfolds, 
you will see why. 
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This is an unhappy land. Everybody eats 
here. Everybody works. But the standard is 
low in this one-time high standard country 
and hope of better things, a little economic 
independence perhaps, has all but faded 
away. 

People can listen to Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe in spite of the rather com~ 
plete jamming. And the police don't object 
if you do listen, but they do object if you talk 
about it or in any way pass on the informa- 
tion. But many have quit listening anyway. 
It’s liike passing in front of a candy store 
every day with no money in your pockets. 
Finally you come to the deadening realiza- 
tion that the candy is not for you. Then you 
quit looking. Finally you go to the other side 
of the street. Maybe some day you'll even 
forget that it’s there. 

Political control is complete. If you're 
young and coming up in the world, it doesn't 
take long to learn that getting ahead means 
playing the game. And if you really want to 
get ahead, it means getting into or close 
association with the party somehow. 

But membership in an area already taken 
over is low and exclusive. If you have any 
kind of a record—like if your parents were 
bourgeoisie—it’s almost impossible. 

Leaving the country now is exceedingly 
dificult. Somedo. Some die trying. Others 
are just sitting it out, making the best of 
it and trying to get along. On them the 
heavy propaganda is, if it isn’t penetrating, 
at least anesthetizing in its effect. 

Travel is, of course, restricted to Czecho- 
slovakia. A person can't travel even between 
the satellites. He must remain within his 
own “concentration camp,” as one person 
described it to me. 

Some day, perhaps, everybody will be suffi- 
ciently conditioned to be trusted. 

What effect the latest turn to heavy indus- 
try will have on this little satellite, no one 
knows. At present consumer goods are fairly 
plentiful, by Iron Curtain standards, but no- 
where close to the standards that this once 
highly developed area knew. Prices are high. 
But since there is no incentive to save any- 
thing, people spend what little they have. 

Book stores, carrying their propaganda 
message, stand out in the downtown shop- 
ping district. There were at least 6 or 8 
within a 4-block area. 

The people converse in Czech. They all 
know German. A large percentage under- 
stands and speaks English. But it may not 
be many years until Russian is the second 
language here. It is a ‘‘must” in the schools. 
And it is a language that a person will have 
to learn if he wants to get anywhere in this 
particular sphere under present conditions. 

All trade that amounts to anything is 
with the East. Skoda at present is making 
a large number of powerplants, big and little, 
for Red China. Grains are coming back in 
return. 

All of America’s 48 States are making their 
contributions to our fine foreign service. I 
met a person, Albert Sherer, here with a 
Wooster, Ohio, background. 

He came to the foreign service from the 
Air Force after the war and has specialized 
in the satellite countries. All of these career 
men know the language of the area in which 
they are to serve before they go there. 


Rather descriptive of the situation here 
was the way in which we held a conference 
with our ambassador at the embassy. We all 
entered the spacious living room. Aides 
closed the doors and stood guard in front of 
them. And then, just before we began to 
talk, another aide turned on a sound jam- 
ming machine that would negate the effec- 
tiveness of any listening device that might be 
planted there. 

All of the native employees at the embassy 
come from a central source. And they all 


are approved by the Communist government 
before they are permitted to work there, 
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[From the Ravenna-Kent (Ohio) Record. 
Courier of March 30, 1955] 


ALONG THE War 
(By Helen Dix) 


ATHENS.— Gracious Queen Fredericka 
winked at my husband, and like any tactfuj 
woman, probably though “how I love that 
man for changing the subject.” The subject 
was “Cyprus” a red-hot but embarrassing 
question here in Athens and one which this 
editor’s tour, having been, as they say, 
“brain-washed,” wished it could forget. 

All this happened during the most exciting 
moments of my life or, as other members of 
the party agreed, the most exciting moments 
of the trip so far. Those moments stretched 
to more than 1 hour and 15 minutes while we 
were being received by their royal majesties 
“King Paul and Queen Fredericka, rulers of 
the Hellenes.” 

The wink, now famous especially in the 
Dix family, was a result of Bob’s quick think- 
ing in changing the subject from Cyprus 
when one editor blundered into the subject 
in a conversation with the queen. Her wink 
betrayed her gratefulness to my gallant hus- 
band for saving her from the Cyprus situa- 
tion. 

What does a mousy little midwestern 
housewife do when she goes “to visit the 
queen”? First she has misgivings about her 
clothes * * * but assured that street attire 
is correct she dons her best “party-go-to- 
PTA-meeting gown,” makes sure gloves are 
white and spotless, takes a couple of doubt- 
ful extra glances in the mirror, then because 
her husband screams she is late, rushes from 
her hotel room convinced this whole trip is 
a mistake. 

With the 28 other tour members (seven 
women) the housewife walks past the gaily 
dressed guard at the palace gate for about 
200 feet. Here is the palace entrance, unas- 
suming door, tiny vestibule where we deposit 
our coats and cameras. Up one flight of blue 
carpeted circular stairs, across a formal 
marble hall to an anteroom, also carpeted 
with royal blue and furnished in lovely beige 
Americanish furniture. 

The little tinkling chimes of a clock had 
not completed their twelfth stroke when the 
“master of ceremonies” beckoned to the 
Queen’s lady-in-waiting, the King’s naval 
attaché, United States Ambassador and Mrs 
Cannon, then our group to follow. Across 
the white marble hall, up the broad blue 
carpeted stairs to the first landing. There 
we were literally overcome by the most 
heavenly fragrance I ever expect to smell 
* * * the hall is apparently kept perfumed 
and we seven women couldn't sniff enough. 

At the door of the royal apartment stood 
Ambassador Cannon, who shook our hand 
then eased us to the Queen. We had been 
instructed to shake hands with their 
Majesties (don’t curtsey, you might fall) 
then state your name, hometown, and State, 
verly clearly. I took a deep gulp of air as! 
took the Queen’s hand and my name came 
out beautifully but with the King I didn‘ 
get the deep gulp of air and it just squeaked 
out. (The Illinois editor’s wife in front of 
me later confessed that nothing came out of 
her mouth to the King * * * the saliva just 
stuck, she wailed.) 

From then on it was a lark, many unl- 
formed waiters served a delicious little bev- 
erage and trays and trays of heavenly tidbits, 
the King and Queen moved with ease from 
group to group and within seconds we were 
all old friends, laughing, chatting and loving 
their Majesties. 

The Queen is all charm, beauty and brains 
She is thinner than pictures in the United 
States showed her, due no doubt to the two 
severe ear operations she has undergone this 
winter. Both were successful. 

Her stories, her humor, her timing * * * all 
were excellent. She has a most eager and 
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exciting catch to her voice as she tells of 
“xidding’ the doctors about her “thick 
skull” during her ear operations, or telling 
of the wonderful work done by Boy Scouts 
quring the war or talking of her three chil- 
dren or of America. 

Poth she and the King hope to bring their 

children to America for a summer vacation 
our soon. 
Whi t did the Queen wear? Her dress was 
a simple green jersey with a small black 
leather cord detail at the neck held by gold 
puckles at each side. She wore black alliga- 
tor pumps. Around her neck was a single 
strand of large pearls which held a large 
diamond-studded pendant and an uncut 
ruby. She wore 4 bracelets, 2 gold and 
jade on the right arm, 2 gold and dia- 
mond, matching her necklace on the left. 
wore 5 rings, 2 matching her necklace. 
Her hair cut informally is black and brushed 
into a short mass of curls. 

The King, a handsome man (tall enough 
to come from Texas, one Texan in the party 
told him) wore a uniform with five rows of 
decorations and a large gold cross hung mid- 


She 


way on his coat. He talked of sports and 
good times in America and sorrowfully of 
communism. 

When after more than an hour and 15 
minutes elapsed the King and Queen walked 


down the stairs with us to pose for pictures 
and when the photographer motioned us 
closer the Queen chuckled, “Shall we sing 
for you, too?” 

As we filed past to shake hands again in 
goodby Their Majesties repeated time and 
cain, “Do come back to see us,” and we, 
like next-door neighbors, begged them to 
come to America to see us all, too. 





the Ravenna-Kent (Ohio) Record- 
Courier of April 11, 1955] 
RusSIAN PEOPLE LIKE AMERICANS—KREMLIN 
Has TIGHT GRIP 
(By Robert C. Dix) 


STOCKHOLM.—It’s a relief to leave Russia. 
And that’s nothing against the Russian 
people. Individually, so far as the ones we 
met are concerned, they’re just ordinary 
human beings like you and me. 
and same fears. 

It's the system. And even that ts difficult 
to put into words. Perhaps the best way to 
understand it is to use their own words. 

Government, to them, is a thing, an insti- 
tution, apart. At Leningrad on the way out 
we picked up a couple of American students 
who had had a better opportunity to talk to 
the average Russian than we had. Always 
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the Russians expressed affection for the 
American people. Too bad, they would al- 
ways say, that our Government is so war- 
mongerish and so imperialistic. 


They would always look bewildered and 
unbelieving when a person would try to ex- 
plain that our Government was the people. 

At Intourist one day, I was trying to ex- 
plain to Mr. Rogov, the head of that depart- 
ment, that we would like to meet some Rus- 
slan Officialdom, that we would like to see 
something besides a works project, some- 
thing human, We got onto the same subject. 
Too bad, he said, that our Government was 
delaying on an exchange of farm experts. 

The American people wanted the exchange, 


he was sure. But the Government would 
never permit it. 

I told him that if the American people 
wanted it, the exchange would take place. 


The Government is the servant of the people, 
I tried to explain. 

But the thought didn’t make a dent. 
Thirty-seven years of obedience and condi- 
tioning in a complete public opinion vacuum 
leave their mark. They have resulted in the 
evolution of a tremendous human force un- 


der the unchallenged authority of nine men 
in the Kremlin, 


Same hopes 
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No other place does human history record 
60 much power in the hands of so few. 

Those were almost the exact words of our 
Ambassador, Mr. Bohlen, who briefed us him- 
self on the country. 

If you can imagine a group of nine men in 
the United States running everything here, 
including the United States Steel Co., the 
auto factories, all of the other great indus- 
tries, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the 
newspapers and the radio, all Government 
functions and everything else, you might 
come close to some comprehension as to the 
power, the aloofness and the necessary ruth- 
lessness of the government. 

There is also nowhere a tighter security in 
the world than at the Kremlin. There are 
no leaks there. 

Their Achilles heel so far is their agricul- 
ture. They have industrialized their country 
at the expense of the peasantry. They are 
trying now to get agriculture back on its 
feet. One of their bi@gest gambles is putting 
to the plow 66 million virgin acres of prairie 
land, which in size is as large as all of the 
arable land in France and Italy. 

If their gamble works, look out. 

Russia has a dictatorship without a dic- 
tator. ‘fhe experts seem to think that a 
new one will, in time, emerge. Probably 
Khrushchev. 

Something like this takes a lot of policing. 
That they have. One of the highlights of 
my visit in Moscow was meeting Joyce Mar- 
shall, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Leon Mar- 
shall. » old hand at being arrested, she was 
detained once for several hours. She told me 
she would show me what a member of the 
police force looks like. So we went for a 
walk in some of the little streets away from 
the wide boulevards. It wasn’t long until 
our follower was visible to the discerning 
eye. 

He stopped when we stopped, always about 
a half a block behind. She is often followed 
when she goes out. Most embassy people are. 
They get used to it. 

But if a person is inclined to let things 
like that worry him, he ought not to accept 
an assignment in Moscow. 

Whether or not any of our newsmen were 
followed, I don’t know. We were mostly 
shepherded around in a group anyway. We 
probably were not. 

One thing I Kept looking for was some evi- 
dence of civil defense. War, if it ever 
comes, will obliterate a populace that has no 
civil defense program. 

There may have been some. I didn’t see 
it. But, of course, the Moscovites have their 
subway system. It’s over 65 kilometers long 
and is as much as 200 feet below the surface 
at points. 

Besides being a good transportation sys- 
tem and having civil defense possibilities, 
it’s also sort of an art gallery. 

Each of the 41 stations tell at story. At 
the Station of the Revolution, the entire 
struggle of the Russian people is told in pic- 
tures on the ceilings. 

What are my conclusions to all this? Even 
the fuzziest of thinkers must have a few 
after an adventure of this type. They are: 

1. On the possibility of change, nothing at 
the people’s level. At the palace level, 
changes will continue until power gravi- 
tates to one person again, 

2. The future? Well, the system holds 
close to a billion persons within its iron 
grip. Only Tito has successfully broken 
away. He did so because he had the strength 
to ward off an initial blow and because we 
stepped forward to provide him with needed 
assistance. 

Other satellites do not have the strength 
or the will of a Tito. And all of the means 
of implementation of any such ideas are 
within the control of the faithful. 

Unlike the absolute authorities of old, 
these modern ones don’t ignore the people 
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completely to the point that they will face 
guns with pitchforks. They try to mold the 
force, keeping it above subsistence level and 
then working constantly on its mentality, 
winning it over completely or deadening it 
to the inactive stage. 

3. What about war? It’s on now. 
the propaganda stage. Very hot there. They 
will try hard to win it at that level. We 
must not only counter but try to win it 
there, too. There’s also the economic phase. 
They would like to break us by developing 


It’s at 


all the world’s resources and people. That 
we can’t allow to happen either. 
4. The length of the struggle? A long 


one. 





Seventh Anniversary of Israel’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, 1948, the State of Israel proclaimed 
its independence, and today, April 27, 
1955, her people are celebrating this mo- 
mentous event. 

I am proud to count myself among the 
many American supporters and well- 
wishers of Israel who join on this occa- 
sion in felicitating its people upon at- 
tainment of another milestone in their 
thrilling history. 

In an area no larger than the State of 
New Jersey, Israel’s 1,600,000 inhabitants, 
surrounded by enemies on three sides 
and the sea on the fourth, have written 
in these 7 years an epic of indomitable 
courage and inspiring ingenuity that 
parallels the early struggles of our own 
Republic, 

There, at the ancient crossroads of 
the Old World, men women, and children 
who fied from tyranny, persecution and 
concentration camps, have made new 
headway in their mighty efforts to build 
a bastion of democracy in the Middle 
East. 

From the streams and mountains of 
Galilee, through the stony hills of Judea 
and the arid area of the Negev, to the 
fertile coastal plain these pioneer peo- 
ple have labored to wrest a living from 
soil which yields mainly citrus fruits, but 
nothing of mineral wealth or fuel. 

It has been well said that Israel’s 
greatest natural resource is its people. 
They have developed industry where 
none flourished before, utilizing the 
mechanical and inventive skills of crafts- 
men from all parts of Europe. Industry 
and crafts, indeed, have become the 
leading economic factor; agriculture 
second. 

But the new nation’s greatest need— 
its exports boycotted by its immediate 
neighbors— is for trade abroad to bring 
an inflow of dollars to buy raw materials 
for its own necessities and for processing 
and resale to others. 

The progress Israel has made so far, 
be it remembered, has been achieved in 
the midst of an uneasy truce with the 
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Arab nations which, after all these years, 
are still unreconciled to its existence. 

It is to be fervently hoped that the 
United Nations, which is struggling with 
the issues, may yet find a solution that 
the contestants may ere long agree 
upon the proposal for harnessing the 
lifegiving waters of the Jordan. 

Then Israel would not need to work 
with one hand and a gun in the other; 
peace would indeed settle upon the Holy 
Land: once more would milk and honey 
fiow there, and the vision of a Promised 
Land, now spiritually and politically 
fulfilled, could become an economic fact. 


This is my anniversary wish for Israel. 





Los Angeles Harbor Commission’s Resolve 
for Reduction in Panama Canal Tolls 
on Commercial Cargo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to present herewith text 
of a letter to me from the board of 
harbor commissioners, city of Los An- 
geles, Calif., dated April 25, 1955, to- 
gether with the text of their resolution 
2070: 

BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 25, 1955. 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the board of 
harbor commissioners held on April 20, 1955, 
resolution 2070 was adopted by the board 
of harbor commissioners urging— 

(1) That the Congress recognize the na- 
tional-defense value of the Panama Canal 
and adopt legislation to effectuate a reduc- 
tion in tolls on commercial cargo moving 
through the Panama Canal; 

(2) That the Congress alter the financial 
and fiscal policies now in effect at the Pan- 
ama Canal to the end that commercial car- 
goes be no longer burdened with excessive 
cost items; and 

(3) That the Congress amend the present 
treaty so that commercial cargoes will not 
be required to carry the burden of any in- 
creased annuity payments that may be ar- 
ranged with the Republic of Panama. 

I am forwarding you herewith copy of 
resolution 2070 for your consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
M. G. ROvuSE, 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 2070 


“Whereas the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Los Angeles is charged 
with the operation, management, and devel- 


large harbors on the Pacific coast of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas said board is vitally concerned 
with the future development and progress 
and with the general economic welfare of 
Los Angeles Harbor and the Southern Cali- 
fornia area served by said harbor; and 

“Whereas the ships of the United States 
merchant marine contribute greatly to the 
economic growth and development of Los 
Angeles Harbor and are a vital part of our 
national defense; and 
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“Whereas the stabilization and promotion 
of the United States merchant marine, espe- 
cially in the intercoastal trade between the 
east and west coasts of the United States, 
should be encouraged and fostered; and 

“Whereas tolls paid by ships of the United 
States merchant marine transiting the 
Panama Canal are an important factor in the 
continued development of maritime com- 
merce, especially intercoastal: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Los Angeles as fol- 
lows: That the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Los Angeles urges, (1) 
that the Congress recognize the national- 
defense value of the Panama Canal and adopt 
legislation to effectuate a reduction in tolls 
on commercial cargo moving through the 
Panama Canal; (2) that the Congress alter 
the financial and fiscal policies now in effect 
at the Panama Canal to the end that com- 
mercial cargoes be no longer burdened with 
excessive cost items; and (3) that the Con- 
gress amend the present treaty so that com- 
mercial cargoes will not be required to carry 
the burden of any increased annuity pay- 
ments that may be arranged with the Re- 
public of Panama; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary is hereby 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to such Members of Congress and to 
such other interested parties as the president 
of the board may direct.” 


I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles ata 
meeting held April 20, 1955, by the following 
vote: Ayes: Messrs. Menveg, Kingman, Spires, 
Cosgrove, Tanner (5); noes: None. 

M. W. Rovse, 
Secretary. 





The Commission for the Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
know all of us are interested in the 
work of the Commission for the Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, headed by our distin- 
guished former President, Herbert 
Hoover. As evidence of public interest 
in my own community of San Francisco, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
REcorD editorials from three of our great 
metropolitan daily newspapers. These 
editorials were sent to me by the re- 
gional director of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, with the re- 
quest that they be included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD for the information 
of the other Members of the House: 


8, 1955] 
BACK ON THE TRACK 

The Hoover Commission report on the 
wasteful abuses attending Federal transpor- 
tation operations, both in the air and at 
sea, will serve a useful and profitable purpose 
if it helps to get these activities back on 
their original track. 


The Federal Government went into the 


maritime and air transport fields to supple- 
ment, 


not supplant, public carriers. 
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But as in all cases where the Government 
finds it necessary to get into business, Op- 
portunists have tried to take over the busgj. 
ness altogether. 

Again as in all such cases, it is only 
when the Government operation provides 
essential services private carriers are unable 
to supply that a useful purpose is served. 

Shipping operators do not question, and in 
fact welcome, the supplementary services of 
the military air and sea carriers. 

But when private shipping and airlines are 
able to perform necessary service, and are 
compelled to stand by in idleness while com. 
peting Government ships and planes take 
over the business, the operation is far afielg 
from the original and sound intention. 

In duplicating existing facilities of Amer. 
ican transportation enterprises, according to 
the Hoover Commission, the Federal Govern. 
ment is annually spending $150 million 
wastfully and with great injury not only to 
competing business interests but to the 
Nation’s taxpayers. 

The Congress never intended to get the 
Government into the transportation busi- 
ness, as the politicians seemingly have con- 
trived to do. 

The Congress should take note of the com. 
prehensive report of the Hoover Commission 
on this vital matter, and promptly get the 
whole air and sea military transport project 
back on the track of its original intentions, 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle of April 
20, 1955] 


How UNITED STATES SuRPLUS ADDS TO DEFICIT 


The Hoover Commission issued a report 
this week on prevailing waste and confusion 
in the Government’s disposal of surplus 
property which, if corrected, would “go 4 
long way toward eliminating the annual 
deficit in the national budget.” 

Any such promise from the Commission 
obviously deserves the lively and serious in- 
terest of Congress and the public. This is 
the problem the Commission found: 


1. The Government has a mountainous 
accumulation of assets, scattered through- 
out the world, amounting to some $155 bil- 
lion. The figure does not include the value 
of land in the public domain, surplus farm 
commodities, or strategic stockpiles. 

2. With proper inventory control and more 
realistic stock levels, from $10 billion to $25 
billion of supplies now in storage could be 
eliminated. 

3. For the next several years the Govern- 
ment will be getting rid of huge quantities 
of supplies from its warehouses. At orig- 
inal cost these surpluses were acquired at 4 
rate of $2 billion worth a year. Only 5 to 
7 percent of this cost will be recaptured by 
present methods of sale. With modern, ex- 
pert techniques of selling the Commission 
is convinced the Government could recover 
more than that. 

4. The Military Establishment accounts 
for more than 99 percent of all goods bought 
and stocked by the Government. Vast sav- 
ings would flow from more efficient manage- 
ment of this property. 

The task force that looked into Govern- 
ment surplus property was headed by Gen 
Robert E. Wood, former chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. By randoin selection of sup- 
ply items in common use and easily obtain- 
able from manufacturers it found that mill- 
tary depots stock as long as a 20 years’ sup- 
ply of these items. In one case the supply 
was 128 years’ worth. The Army Signal 
Corps had an authorized stock level of 1,426. 
000 dry cell flashlight batteries, enough (tor 
814 years. Yet dry cell batteries on the sh 
deteriorate in months, let alone years. 

Instances like this could be multiplied; 
the story is unvarying. Congress should 1n- 
sist that the Defense Department, as tlie 
principal contributor to this burden, g¢t 
busy on the adoption of Hoover Commission 
recommendations and any other promising 
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procedures to save the billions of tax dollars 
now being lost. 





San Francisco News of April 25, 
1955} 
Let "EM Eat HAMBURGERS 
Everybody, we suppose, is against sin— 
except sinne rs. 
And every one, we imagine, is against 
waste and deuplication and plushiness in 
the Way Uncle Sam runs much of his busi- 
Every one, it would seem, except the 
ers and duplicationists and plus spend- 
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ne 
wast 


: rhe Hoover Commission is out today with 


another of its penetrating reports. * * * 
This one has to do with the way Uncle’s 
hureaucrats fritter away taxpayer millions 
in the purchase, shipment, storage, and use 
of food and clothing. 


rhe Navy, for instance, has a 60-year sup- 


ply of canned hamburgers. 

While the Army was shipping 897,000 
nounds of tomatoes from California to New 
York, the Navy was shipping 775,000 pounds 


tomatoes from the east coast to California. 
That type of nonsense might be amusing, 
in a clumsy kind of way, if it didn’t filch 

many dollars out of every taxpayer's 
nocket—dollars he otherwise could use for 
his own needs. 

you hear there things all the time, in one 
branch or another of the Government. The 
Hoover Commission, moreover, not only 
does a factual job of reporting, but recom- 
ments effective ways of plugging the leaks. 

This is the recond round of such reports 
by the Hoover Commission, and dozens of 
congressional committees, department com- 
newspaper reporters and others 
l exposed and denounced the waste. 
Yet the waste continues on a horrible scale. 
rhe bureaucrats even ignore the laws Con- 
gress passes. 

Nobody seems to have found a way to 
compel bureaucrats to do what any one 
plainly can see they ought to do. It must 
the nature of Government. Just the 
same, we'd like to see the guy who stocked 

ill those hamburgers have to eat every 
single can, 


Oo. 


mittees, 


be in 





Confidence in Anthracite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “Confidence in Anthracite” which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Record on 
April 1, 1955. The anthracite industry 
is, and has been for generations, the 
heart of the economy of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and particularly in my 
district, Luzerne County. Presently, it 
is weathering severe competition from 
outside fuel sources and it is vitally 
necessary to send out a rallying cry now 
to those who are directly affected by its 
current, but only temporary I know, re- 
cession. The God-given natural re- 
sources, upon which this great country 
has so long depended, cannot be cast 
aside and tragically ignored. It must 
be cared for and appreciated as any- 
thing of value in this world should. An- 
thracite coal has served this country 
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well—in times of peace and most cer- 
tainly in war. We cannot permit it to 
perish. That would not only be sinful 
but a national economic disgrace. 
The editorial follows: 
CONFIDENCE IN ANTHRACITE 


With respect to the future of anthracite 
mining as a vital factor in our economy, we 
had evidence of positive thinking at the 
annual interstate solid fuel conference in 
New York City yesterday. 

Francis O. Case, Glen Alden Coal Co. pres- 
ident, while not discounting the future po- 
tential of anthracite for use in chemical, 
industrial, and metallurgical operations, 
placed heaviest stress on the importance of 
protecting and augmenting our share in 
the home-heating market. 

Some 700 members of the New York State 
Fuel Merchants Association and the Fuel 
Merchants Association of New Jersey, fuel 
middlemen whose places of business are in 
key anthracite markets, were told by Mr. 
Case that by properly exploiting the inherent 
qualities of anthracite, a large part of the 
remaining market can be saved, and in the 
long run the present down trend of the 
industry can be reversed. 

From Thomas Kennedy, vice president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, came 
a renewed pledge that the union will give 
its fullest cooperation to the producers and 
retailers. 

We must never forget that anthraeite is 
still our largest single industry. It is the 
means of distributing more money in our 
valley through payrolls and otherwise than 
any other segment of our economy. With 
a negative approach it would never get any- 
where. The call is for many others to join 
such spokesmen as Mr. Case and Mr. Ken- 
nedy on the active firing line. 





The Prairie Grouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, April 26, I placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a letter 
which a conservation-minded constituent 
of mine, Don Berg, of Black River Falls, 
wrote to Charles Callison, conservation 
director of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, with reference to the plight of the 
prairie chicken. Mr. Callison, who has 
cooperated with me to the highest de- 
gree on this and other conservation 
matters, has sent me a copy of his answer 
to Mr. Berg. I would like to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to Mr. Callison’s 
answer to the suggestions set forth in Mr. 
Berg’s letter. The letter follows: 

APRIL 27, 1955. 
Mr. Don BERG, 
Black River Falls, Wis. 

Dear MR. BERG: Your conservation-mind- 
ed Congressman JOHNSON wrote to me about 
your letter of April 20 in which you ex- 
pressed the hope that something could be 
done to assure management of a part of the 
so-called central Wisconsin conservation 
area for prairie grouse. I also talked to Mr. 
JOHNSON about this matter in his office and 
have since followed up with inquiries among 
some of my friends in the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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This 54,700-acre area is known in Federal 


- circles as an LU-6 (land utilization) area. 


It has been under long-term lease to the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department and as 
long ago as June 1953, the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Wisconsin De- 
partment agreed to conditions of a transfer 
of title to the State. The transfer of title 
has not been technically completed, but ap- 
parently it will be consummated at the State 
Conservation Commission meeting on May 
6, as mentioned in the P. S. of your letter. 


The conditions of transfer, as agreed upon 
by the Federal and State agencies, are es- 
sentially that the tract is to stay in public 
ownership and be managed for purposes con- 
sistent with the original purposes for which 
the land was acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, namely, conservation and sound 
land management to prevent soil erosion, 
etc. Beyond that, and at this late stage of 
the negotiations, I am informed it would be 
impossible for the Federal Government to 
impose any more restrictions or conditions 
of management upon the State agency. 


The foregoing means that the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department will have freedom 
and authority to manage the lands as they 
see fit so long as the management is for con- 
servation purposes. The State Department 
could upon its own authority reserve part of 
the area, as you suggest, for prairie chicken 
management. If an attempt were made to 
sell the conservation department on such a 
program I am sure you would have the whole- 
hearted support of the National Wildlife 
Federation affiliate in your State, the Wis- 
consin Federation of Conservation Clubs. 
I feel reasonably certain also that the game 
section men of your conservation depart- 
ment would be on your side. I cannot, of 
course, suggest how to cope with the prob- 
lem of the dominance of the Forestry Divi- 
sion which you suggest may have the power 
to dictate management of the area. 

Thanks very much for writing to us. We 
sincerely appreciate your interest and good 
work in behalf of the prairie chicken as well 
as your support of other sound conservation 
objectives. 

Cordially yours, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
CHARLES H. COLLINs, 

Conservation Director. 





Canal Zone: Panama’s Best Customers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, an informative editorial in the 
April 4, 1955 issue of the well-known 
Latin-American newspaper, the Star & 
Herald of Panana, Republic of Panama, 
presents some highly pertinent facts con- 
cerning business relations between the 
Republic of Panama and the Panama 
Canal enterprise, the military establish- 
ments on the Isthmus and residents in 
the Canal Zone. It is thus shown that 
the United States and its citizens have 
been magnificient customers of Panama 
and its people, and we are glad that this 
is true. 

Because of the bearing of this trade 
on maintenance of Isthmian economy, 
and particularly in relation to current 
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discussions concerning the operation of 
the canal enterprise, under leave ac- 
corded, I quote its full text: 

PANAMA’s Goop CUSTOMERS 


This column remarked not long ago that 
good traders are good neighbors. Reference 
was made to the high figure paid by the 
Panama Canal to Panama over a 6-month 
period for beef, coffee, foodstuffs in general, 
materials, and services—other than em- 
ployees’—over a period of 6 months. The 
total approximated a million and a half dol- 
lars. That, accepted as an average, seemed 
a pretty fine income for the Panama firms 
dealing in these commodities. 

Yesterday’s Star & Herald carried a still 
more imposing figure released by the Public 
Information Office of the Caribbean Com- 
mand at Quarry Heights. It covered the same 
period as that mentioned in the Panama 
Canal release, the last semester of 1954. The 
total was $2,612,554, over a million dollars 
more than the amount spent in Panama by 
the Panama Canal. Between the two organ- 
izations, Pan-Canal and Caribbean Com- 
mand, Panama is thus receiving approxi- 
mately $4,057,297 every 6 months from the 
Canal Zone, over $8 million annually for 
goods sold in the Republic. 

All of which means that the Canal Zone 
is Panama’s best customer as of now, may 
well continue to be, possibly in increasing 
figures, in years to come. Nor do these fig- 
ures include the prices paid by both civilian 
and military groups for personal supplies or 
purchases in the Republic. 

In other words it seems to prove that these 
near-in tourists from the Canal Zone exceed 
in actual sums expended the total spent by 
transient tourists arriving for a day’s stay 
and devoting most of their time to sight- 
seeing, lunching or dining and dancing at 
El Panama, occasionally buying a Panama 
hat (made in Ecuador) or a madeira table- 
cloth, then rushing back to their ships. 

While these benefits do not flow directly 
into the National Treasury they do keep lo- 
cal merchants’ heads above water and able 
to pay their taxes, rents, and employees. 

We lack figures on the total of military 
personnel stationed in the Canal Zone as 
against the civilian population residing there. 
But we do believe that, so far as personal 
purchases are concerned, the United States 
Armed Forces spend infinitely more in this 
Republic than the Pan-Canal population. 

The colonel’s lady is often seen shopping 
in Panama’s best shops and buying the best 
there is. She is discerning enough to ap- 
preciate the high quality of goods local mer- 
cants import. And those goods are im- 
ported from all over the world. Being in 
the luxury class, duties are low, and wisely 
60. Both the colonel’s lady and possibly 
the admiral’s lady fall hard for genuine 
Turkish rugs, sterling silver, diamonds and 
some semiprecious stones, European novel- 
ties one has to seek on the side streets of 
New York but seldom finds in the big de- 
partment stores. 

All of which proves that, if merchants 
were to get together and compare notes 
without equivocation, they would find the 
United States military forces constitute the 
top flight tourist trade for this Republic. 

Furthermore they (the military) are ever 
ready to do a mercy job, fly relief to devas- 
tated areas or an emergency appendix case 
out of an isolated interior town. They have 
done it time and time again, continuing to 
do it although lives and planes have been lost 
in the doing. 

Which is probably why Foreign Minister 
Octavio Fabrega said last week “We would 
giadly grant use of a hundred bases to the 
United States if such were needed, all in the 
spirit of friendship and understanding with 
which we work together. 
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Loyalty Day, May 1, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address on 
the occasion of the observance of Loy- 
alty Day, a day set aside by joint reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United 
States to enable Americans everywhere 
to rededicate themselves to the fine 
ideals and spiritual values inherent and 
practiced in the greatest Nation in the 
world—the United States of America. 
Moreover, it is a day designed to offset 
the May Day rallies held under Com- 
munist auspices. 

The address follows: 

LOYALTY Day, May 1, 1955 
(By Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD) 


The Congress by joint resolution has desig- 
nated May 1, 1955, as the date for the ob- 
servance of Loyalty Day here in the United 
States. In so acting, Congress is giving rec- 
ognition to a custom which has become prev- 
alent in recent years throughout almost the 
entire Nation. Every year since 1950, the 
governors of 47 of the 48 States have officially 
designated May 1, or a day very near to it, as 
Loyalty Day. 

Patriotic organizations from time to time 
have urged an even more wide-spread recog- 
nition of this day. In many places through- 
out the United States, May 1 has been chosen 
as the particular day for the celebration of 
Loyalty Day to offset the many May Day 
rallies held on May 1 under Communist 
auspices. 

The real purpose of Loyalty Day, it seems 
to me, is to provide an opportunity to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the American way of life, to 
reaffirm for all the world to see our devotion 
to the principles underlying that way of life, 
and to deepen our loyalty to the principles 
set forth in the American Bill of Rights, the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution. 

Seldom if ever in the history of the United 
States has our way of life been as seriously 
threatened by an alien philosophy from be- 
yond our shores. This alien philosophy, of 
course, is world communism. It is the sworn 
enemy of every principle which has under- 
girded our national life in all of our history. 
It is implacable, malevolent, and unreienting 
in its determination to destroy us. The 
United States is at one and the same time 
the greatest objective in communism’s pro- 
gram of world conquest and the greatest bar- 
rier in its path to domination of the world. 

What are some of the qualities and prin- 
ciples which characterize the American way 
of life and the American Bill of Rights— 
qualities and principles to which I urge 
every citizen to rededicate himself this year 
on Loyalty Day? 

Our American way of life rests on two 
fundamental principles which guide our day- 
to-day thoughts and actions, and which 
clearly distinguish our system from all to- 
talitarian systems, whether they be Nazi, 
Fascist, Communist, or any other. 


The first of these principles is the im- 
portance of the individual, the foundation 
of all our other beliefs. It guarantees to each 
person the undisputed right to personal free- 
dom and dignity, and to equality before the 
law. In the words of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
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that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable right, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happj- 
ness.”* These ringing words leave no doubt 
as to how the Founding Fathers felt about 
the worth and the dignity of the individual. 

Since the drafting of the Declaration of 
Independence and the writing of the Con. 
stitution, the American people have been 
wise enough to realize that although under 
our system the worth and the dignity of the 
individual are fully recognized, certain rock- 
bottom rules must be established to give life 
and meaning to the concept of the individu- 
al’s worth and dignity. Accordingly, in the 
Bill of Rights to our Constitution, and in 
other important documents as well, there are 
laid down certain basic rights to accomplish 
this purpose. These rights are the main- 
springs of our American way of life. They 
can be summarized briefly in the following 
paragraphs. 

Every person is free to worship according 
to the manner dictated by his conscience, 

We enjoy freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, including the right to criticize 
our Government and our public officials. 

The right of the people to assemble peace- 
ably and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances, whether fancied or real, 
is guaranteed. 

We have the right to keep and to bear 
arms, though this right is frequently lim- 
ited by Federal, State, or local laws and reg- 
ulations. 

We are protected against unreasonable 
search and seizure of person and property by 
the Government without proper authority 
and good cause. 

No person shall be held to answer for any 
major crime without review and indictment 
by a grand jury. 

No person shall ever be placed in double 
jeopardy for the same crime. 

No person shall be compelled to act as a 
witness against himself in any criminal case. 

If a person is accused of crime, he has the 
right to a speedy trial; the right to the help 
of a lawyer; the right to trial by jury, im- 
partially selected; and the right to call wit- 
nesses in his favor. 

No wife may be required to testify against 
her husband, or vice versa, in any criminal 
proceeding. 

Private property may not be taken for 
public use without just compensation and 
due process of law. 

Excessive bail may not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishment inflicted. 

Every person is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty. 

The right of the individual to vote, and to 
vote secretly, cannot be abridged. 


Every person has the right to the protec- 
tion of habeas cerpus, which gives anyone 
who claims to be unlawfully held by an of- 
ficer or private person the right to have 4 
hearing at once so that he may know the 
reason why he is being held. This means 
that the Government of the United States 
cannot either secretly or openly arrest per- 
sons as individuals or groups, throw them 
into prisons or concentration camps, hold 
them there indefinitely and do what it 
pleases to them. 

Congress can pass no ex post facto law 
This means that in our daily living and 
thinking we can enjoy the liberty of doing 
and saying all that the existing law per- 
mits. Even if at a later date our Govern- 
ment makes these things illegal, it cannot 
date back the law to make illegal anything 
that was done before the law was passed. 

Treason against the United States consists 
only in levying war against our country, 
adhering to her enemies, or giving them aid 
and comfort. No person can be convicted 
of treason except on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or upon 
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confession In open court. This precise defi- 
nition in the Constitution prevents any pos- 
cjbility of the slightest criticism of the 
Government being branded as treason, as 
well as prohibiting secret trials and giving 
accused persons no opportunity to confront 
yvitnesses. 

yao then are the rights which we enjoy 
citizens of the United States and which 
part and parcel of our American way of 

It is altogether right and proper there- 
» that we should review their significance 
in the observance of Loyalty Day. A discus- 
on of our rights as individuals, however, of 
ity must take into account our respon- 
lities to the group, and these responsi- 
ties are the second fundamental prin- 
ciple which guide our day-to-day thoughts 
and actions. 

In a large society such as we have here in 
the United States, the interests of individuals 

bound to clash from time to time. It 
at this point that responsibility to the 

oup enters the picture. The individual, 
while exercising his own freedoms, must not 
deprive others of their freedoms. Freedom 
does not imply unrestrained or irresponsible 
action. Group responsibility requires that 
no individual be permitted to bring harm to 
other people. Freedom of speech, for exam- 
nle, gives no one the right to shout “Fire” in 
a crowded theater or restaurant. 

Group responsibility means giving full 
obedience to the laws under which the indi- 
vidual lives, since they were made by duly 
authorized representatives of the group. If 
a particular person dislikes a certain law, 
he can criticize it and make every effort to 
change or repeal it by constitutional means. 
But while that law remains in force, no 
person can break it without expecting to 

ur whatever penalty is involved. 

Group responsibility means that each mang. 
is responsible for his family and loved ones, 
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He must provide for them and ensure their 
well-being. It means, furthermore, that the 
individual bears responsibilities to his com- 
munity, his church, and other groups which 
work for the good of all. Lastly, but per- 
haps of paramount importance, group re- 
sponsibility means the willingness of all of 
us to bear arms in the defense of our country. 

These, then, are the rights and responsi- 
bilities which are the warp and woof of the 


American way of life. They are the bulwark 
which protects eur way of life from such 
abuses and totalitarian excesses as are suf- 
fered by the oppressed peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain by governments imposed upon 
them by force. 

Loyalty Day presents a splendid opportu- 
nity for all American citizens once again to 
pledge themselves to the principles which 
have made our Nation the finest example of 
freedom, justice, and opportunity the world 
has yet seen. If we do pledge ourselves and 
continue to do so, we, as our Founding 


Fathers did in 1787, will also “form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 


and our posterity.” 





The Late Dr. T. Ryland Sanford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 
Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of an address I delivered 
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at Hargrave Military Academy, Chat- 

ham, Va., on April 23, 1955, at the un- 

veiling of the portrait of the late Dr. T. 

Ryland Sanford. 

Dr. Sanford was a devoted and conse- 
crated churchman, an outstanding edu- 
cator of great note who wielded a wide 
and wholesome influence in Virginia. 
For more than one-half century he was 
prominent in the work of the Baptist de- 
nomination and distinguished himself in 
the ministry. He was an alumnus of the 
University of Richmond, where his ath- 
letic prowess, his manly traits, and no- 
bility of character are the source of leg- 
ends and will ever be appreciated. Un- 
der his leadership Chatham Training 
School, at Chatham, Va., was established 
in September 1909. It later became and 
is now known as Hargrave Military 
Academy. It is a fine Baptist institution, 
and I was privileged to be a student there 
while Dr. Sanford was president. He 
enjoyed the high admiration, the con- 
fidence, and the esteem of all who knew 
him. I had for him the warmest per- 
sonal affection. 

Col. A. H. Camden succeeded Dr. San- 
ford as president of Hargrave Military 
Academy and served eminently in that 
capacity for approximately 40 years. He 
is now connected with Hargrave on an 
emeritus basis. Colonel Camden is an 
outstanding southside Virginia educator, 
a solid, substantial, and dependable citi- 
zen. Upon his retirement, Col. Joseph H. 
Cosby became president, and he is carry- 
ing on in the finest and highest tradi- 
tions. I take this opportunity of publicly 
commending the services of these distin- 
guished Virginians as well as those who 
are now and have been associated with 
them. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM M. TucK DELIVERED 
AT HARGRAVE MILITARY ACADEMY AT THE 
UNVEILING AT THE PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
Dr. T. RYLAND SANFORD APRIL 23, 1955 
Colonel Cosby, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

grateful for the invitation to be here today 
and to have the privilege of participating in 
this merited tribute to the late Dr. Thomas 
Ryland Sanford, the founder of Hargrave 
Military Academy. I have come in obedience 
to that invitation to pay this public tribute 
of respect to one who has answered that final 
summons to which every ear shall some day 
harken and all mortality obey, a beloved 
schoolteacher and preacher to whom I am 
greatly indebted, and a long-time friend 
whose memory I shall ever cherish. 

Dr. Sanford was born 75 years ago in West- 
moreland County, Va., near Montross. His 
unfortunate and untimely death occurred on 
April 8, 1952. 

Although I had first met him at my home 
in Halifax County where he had come to en- 
roll me as a student in this institution, it 
was here at Hargrave Military Academy (then 
Chatham Training School) that I first knew 
him, 

From that time on, until he delivered his 
last sermon after more than one-half century 
in the Baptist ministry and came to the end 
of his labors here on earth, I was among the 
many thousands who held this devoted edu- 
cator and consecrated churchman in the 
highest esteem and affections. Few men in 
the history of Virginia have wielded a wider 
and more wholesome influence over the lives 
of their contemporaries. It was a high privi- 
lege to have come under his beneficent in- 
fluence and guidance, and to have the oppor- 
tunity of basking in the warmth of his great 
mind and radiant personality on many occa- 
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sions through the course of the long years 
which intervened during our acquaintance. 

Dr. Sanford was the son of the Reverend 
and Mrs. Millard Fillmore Sanford. His 
father was a distinguished consecrated Bap- 
tist minister, and his mother was a lovely 
lady of the highest character and attain- 
ments. I likewise had the privilege of taking 
classes under both of them and throuch 
those and later associations became to know, 
understand, and appreciate the sterling qual- 
ities so characteristic of the entire Sanford 
family. 

Early in his boyhood, he left the Northern 
Neck when his father moved to a pastorate 
in Burkeville, and it was only in, the sunset 
of life that he finally came bacR to reside 
in the midst of the memories he had nur- 
tured from childhood. During the long in- 
terval, he frequently returned for visits and 
the fishing trips which he enjoyed to the 
fullest. But he once remarked he never 
would have gotten back to stay had it not 
been for the affliction which forced him into 
partial retirement. However, that affliction 
never diminished his interests or dimmed 
the broad horizon, encompassed by his ex- 
ceptionally active mind. 

Much of his colorful career and certainly 
many of his principal interests were asso- 
ciated with this academy, the University 
of Richmond, and the Baptist Church. His 
athletic prowess at the University of Rich- 
mond is the source of legends which right- 
fully should never fade. But it was not as 
an athlete alone that he won the hearts 
of his fellow students, his teachers and the 
thousands who came to Know him. It was 
primarily the spiritual magnetism of the 
man, the exuberant spirit that shown in 
his countenance, in his handclasp, and in 
his every word. 

Like many a student since, he took de- 
Hight in healthy competition—and no doubt 
tremendously enjoyed contributing to the 
42-0 football victory over my alma mater, 
William and Mary, in his first game back in 


1899. He had the same enthusiasm for base- 
ball and basketball, in which he also 
excelled. 


In fact, there was no activity in which 
he engaged that he was not enthusiastic and 
intensely interested. But the underlying 
theme of his life early became apparent and 
he was still a student when he began preach- 
ing at Branch’s Church in Chesterflield 
County. He solved the transportation ques- 
tion by commuting between campus and 
church by bicycle—another typical example 
of his self-reliance and ingenuity in meet- 
ing problems as they arose. Dr. Sanford 
was ordained in 1902 and left school to serve 
three Chesterfield churches—Branch’s Gill 
Grove, and Second Branch. Needless to say, 
the salary of the pastor was not excessive. 
But Ryland Sanford knew his economics as 
well as his religious teachings and saved 
enough to complete his education. Dr. San- 
ford possessed in a preeminent degree all of 
the qualities of a successful businessman, 
Had he turned his attention in that direc- 
tion no doubt he would have also made a 
splendid success in that field. 

He was a lifter, not a leaner. He believed 
in giving, not receiving. He believed in hon- 
est pay for a day’s work, and vice versa. He 
was not spoonfed or pink pilled. His powers 
came from struggle, effort, and determina- 
tion. He was reared in the atmosphere of 
that period of our history known as the 
“tragic era” when our southland had been 
Overrun by an overpowering army; our fields 
impoverished; our resources exhausted; and 
our manpower depleted. Despite the handi- 
caps imposed by such conditions and others 
unspeakably horrible, men of his generation 
rebuilt Virginia and made it the great Com- 
monwealth it is today, standing as she does— 
proudly at the top of the sisterhood of 
States—able to chart its own course, unen- 
cumbered by bonded indebtedness and con- 
tributing its full share to the support and 
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maintenance of the national structure. It 
is worthy to note, too, that this was accom- 
plished without the aid of any Marshall plan, 
Federal aid, giveaway programs, or tech- 
nical assistance. 

In 1903 he accepted a pastorate in Buck- 
ingham County where he first became widely 
known having conducted a great revival at 
Old Sharon Church. In addition to his 
other outstanding qualities, Dr. Sanford 
was blessed with an impressive and com- 
manding personai appearance. He was tall 
and strong and robust. He was handsome. 
His face radiated those intangible but incal- 
culable values which constitute courage, 
character, and manhood. He looked and 
acted the part of a leader. He had a com- 
plete knowledge and use of the English lan- 


guage. He enunciated clearly and beauti- 
fully. His words fiowed freely and with fa- 
cility and ease. He was a speaker of great 


force and when he released the full powers 
of his oratory, which seemed at times to be 
unbounded, he could stir, move and con- 
trol his congregation. These were natural 
talents and blessings with which he was en- 
dowed and which enabled him to be such an 
effective infiuence for good in every commu- 
nity in which he labored. 

From Buckingham County he moved to 
the Memorial Baptist Church at Hampton, 
and then to Chatham in 1908. It was here 
that he contributed 10 fruitful years to his 
church and the people of Virginia. 

When he heard the Warren Training 
School might close, Dr. Sanford with his cus- 
tomary energy and enthusiasm, decided that 
the Baptists should have a school of their 
own. Under his leadership they established 
one and in September 1909 Chatham Train- 
ing School opened its first session with 18 
students and Thomas Ryland Sanford as 
founder and first president. Mr. J. Hunt 
Hargrave, a deacon in the Chatham Baptist 
Church, and his father were coleaders in this 
undertaking and it was the younger Har- 
grave’s great contribution to the school 
which led to the change in name in 1925 to 
Hargrave Military Academy. 

Dr. Sanford, who saw the school grow from 
that modest beginning to essentially its pres- 
ent status, was more than president. He was 
a teacher, coach, and companion to his boys, 
of whom I was privileged to be one. He 
supervised and worked with the boys—in 
those early days in clearing the 28-acre site 
for the expansion which he was sure would 
come 

I shall never forget the experience of my 
student days here. I learned many valuable 
lessons the hard way. In those days de- 
merits were positive, tangible things, and 
some of the most lasting lessons I have ever 
learned came about by the impartial and 
firm discipline dispensed by this great man 
who recognized that Knowledge and charac- 
ter were not to be instilled and cultivated 
by association alone, but by hard work, dis- 
cipline, self-denial, and determination. 
These principles were inculcated by the 
methods he applied and the example which 
he set 

South Boston, Fredericksburg, Norfolk, 
and Luray were subsequent pastorates for 
Dr. Sanford before arthritis seriously handi- 
capped him in 1941. Six years later he re- 
turned to his beloved Northern Neck to serve 
four more churches and finally to conclude 
his more than 50 years of outstanding serv- 
ice to his fellow man. 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
never considered himself, but only those he 
was in position to help, whether in spiritual 
guidance, educational development, or phys- 
icai health. Often he preached three times 
a Sunday, paid many visitations to the sick 
and those shut it, and still found time for a 
rich family life and a myriad of other ac- 
tivities. 

His stature in church and educational af- 
fairs was such that he yielded much of his 
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time to the demands upon him. He served as 
@ member of the board of trustees of Har- 
grave and of the University of Richmond, 
the Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, the Virginia Baptist 
Board of Missions and Education, and held 
various district and State offices in his church, 
The University of Richmond awarded him 
the degree of doctor of divinity in 1922 in 
recognition of his many contributions not 
only to the institution but to Virginia gen- 
erally. 

While participating in these extensive ac- 
tivities, Dr. Sanford was guiding his own 
family to fruitful maturity. I need not re- 
count for this audience the story of the 
Sanford boys whose athletic, academic, and 
postgraduate accomplishments are in them- 
selves a dramatic and entrancing story. 
Hargrave Military Academy has shared the 
benefits of this younger generation of San- 
fords. 

Such leaders as Dr. Sanford are respon- 
sible for the strength and durability of our 
free institutions in America. Our Nation 
was built on the foundation stone of respect 
for the rights of man and the dignity of the 
individual. Education has been an impor- 
tant factor in building and perpetuating this 
great heritage. Dr. Sanford exemplified the 
characteristics that thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens admire and shall ever champion, be- 
cause he represented in wisdom, vision, and 
action the epitome of good citizenship. He 
not only was a minister, educator, and leader; 
he was a man steadfastly devoted to making 
the world a better place in which to live— 
and he went about this task by seeking to 
elevate the thoughts and aspirations of the 
people themselves. 

It is highly appropriate that his portrait 
should be hung here, the scene of so much 
of his valuable labor, and from whose 
sheltered walls sO many young men have 
gone forth with unbounded hope and oppor- 
tunity to meet the challenging problems 
of life made strong and confident because 
of the principles instilled in them here. A 
great philosopher once said that the found- 
ing of an institution is like the well spring 
of a stream—the small beginnings of which 
are indeed plain to all, but the full, ultimate 
and expansive powers and influence only 
the omniscient can discern. We know that 
Hargrave Military Academy has deepened 
and expanded its influence everywhere, and 
it is the fervent hope and prayer of many 
that it may. never wane. 

Joy and sorrow are closely intermingled 
in this busy world of ours. Sometimes the 
happinesss incident to the birth of a pre- 
cious baby is shadowed and saddened by the 
death of its mother. And frequently on the 
highway of life the bridal procession must 
tarry while the funeral train passes by. 

Today we come with grief and sorrow that 
a life fraught with so much good should 
be so suddenly cut off from amongst us, 
but in our chastened reflections we can dis- 
cern echoes of counsel and encouragement 
because we are filled with gratitude and 
appreciation for the example of such a 
life as that of Thomas Ryland Sanford, 
which should animate us all to a higher 
and renewed consecration to worthy and 
unselfish devotion to the principles which he 
espoused and for which he stoutly stood. 

Through the lives of many individuals 
who came within the great expanse of his 
influence, the people of Virginia have reaped 
an enormous benefit. And through them 
and the unnumbered generations to follow 
his magnificent contribution to his people 
and to the general advancement of mankind 
will live forever. 

At such a time as this when our thoughts 
are turned to a loved one or a friend to 
whom the grim messenger with the inverted 
torch has beckoned onward, it is good to 
have the sweet assurances of our religion 
that though dead, he yet liveth. 
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“He is not dead, but sleepeth, well we know. 
The form that now lies mute beneath the 


sod 
Shall rise when time her golden bugles 
blow, 
And pour its music through the courts 
of God.” 





Austrian-Russian Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following front-page 
editorial which appeared in the Polish- 
American Journal, Saturday, April 30, 
1955, on the recently signed treaty be- 
tween Austria and the U.S. S. R. This 
newspaper, which serves the interests of 
Americans of Polish descent, goes on rec- 
ord as issuing a warning that certain 
provisions of the treaty will endanger 
the lives of many thousands of Polish 
people now living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Most certainly, with this in mind, 
the Austrian Treaty bears closer scru- 
tiny before this country goes on record 
as approving it. 

The editorial follows: 

CHALLENGE TO POLONIA—LET Us SAVE POLISH 
REFUGEES IN AUSTRIA FROM SOVIET SLAVERY 
The Austrian Treaty which the Soviets 

and the Austrian Government just agreed 

to sign—pending the consent of the Ameri- 
can, British, and French Governments—may 

well result in a great tragedy for about 3,000 

Polish refugees in Austria. 

For some strange reason, the American 
press did not publish the text of the Austrian 
Treaty. However, Julius Epstein, of the 
Katyn investigation fame, secured a copy of 
the treaty and discovered that it contains 
great danger to Polish and other refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain, numbering 
about 30,000. 

Article 16 of the Austrian Treaty provides: 

“Austria undertakes * * * to take all nec- 
essary measures to complete the voluntary 
repatriation of displaced persons within its 
territory * * * to permit the accredited 
representatives of any Allied or Associated 
Power |Communist government of Poland is 
an Allied and Associated Power] to visit 
freely such camps or centers for the purpose 
of conferring with its nationals * * * tod 
prohibit in such camps or centers any propa- 
ganda hostile to the interests of the Allied 
and Associated Powers and any activities de- 
signed to induce such displaced persons not 
to return to the countries of which they are 
nationals * * * to dissolve immediately any 
‘committee,’ ‘center,’ and other similar or- 
ganizations existing in those camps and 4s- 
sembly centers that may be found to be en- 
gaged in activities opposed to the interests 
of the Allied and Associated Powers.” 

Moreover, paragraph 5 of article 16 pro- 
vides: 

“No relief shall be given by Austria to per- 
sons who refuse to return to their native 
countries * * * [who] are engaged in hos- 
tile activities against their countries of 
origin * * * or are members of organiza- 
tions and groups which encourage displaced 
persons not to return to their countries of 
origin.’’ 

Insofar as 3,000 Polish refugees in Aus- 
tria are concerned, none of whom, of cours?, 
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wants to be repatriated to the Communist- 
ruled Poland, the above-quoted excerpts 
from article 16 mean that they will be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Communists and 
will have only a choice to surrender to the 
Reds and become their slaves or face death 
for lack of relief. 

Strange as it may seem, the American Gov- 
ernment which fought against article 16 for 
about 8 years, suddenly accepted it on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1954, at the Berlin conference, it 
was revealed by Mr. Epstein. 

However, not everything is lost yet. 

The Austrian treaty must be approved by 
Britain, France, and the United States be- 
fore it will become operative. 

We must take advantage of this and do 
everything in our power to eliminate the 
refugee provisions from the treaty and thus 
save 3,000 Polish and 27,000 other displaced 
persons from the prospective Soviet siavery 
or death. 

Time is of utmost importance in this 
matter, as the talks between the Western 
powers, the Soviet, and Austria on the vali- 
dation of the Austrian treaty may commence 
any day. Therefore, immediate action is 
needed. 

Specifically, we suggest that the Polish 
American Congress, all other Polish Ameri- 
can organizations, our leaders, and the rank 
ind file of the American Polonia immedi- 
ately protest to the State Department against 
the acceptance of refugee provisions of 
article 16 of the Austrian treaty and contact 
our friends in Congress to raise the issue 
there. We should tell the Senators and 
Representatives that instead of giving us 
compliments on the occasion of the anni- 

‘rsary of Poland's 3d of May Constitution, 
they should take action to save the Polish 
and other refugees in Austria. Of course, 
the Congressmen of Polish descent should 
lead the crusade. 

Finally, it should be understood that this 

not only the fight to save Polish and other 
refugees in Austria. 

This is, first of all, the fight to prevent a 
tremendous Soviet victory and the defeat 

the United States in the cold war of ideas 
and morals. ¥or if the refugee provisions 
of article 16 of the Austrian treaty will be 

pted by the United States, our anti- 
viet propaganda will become worthless, 

5 our action will do irreparable damage to 
our reputation as defenders of liberty and 
human rights. 

P.S.: The free Poles in Great Britain and 
France should also take steps to prevail upon 
the British and French Governments not to 

ept the refugee provisions of article 16 
ol the Austrian treaty. 
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Monday, May 2,:1955 


, Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
epeaker, among the finest memories of 
my congressional career are associations, 
during the 80th Congress—1947 to 1949— 
and subsequently, with the late Repre- 
sentative Willis W. Bradley, of Califor- 
nia. His stature as a statesman, naval 
oficer, and Government administrator 
has been extensively portrayed in the 
annals of the Congress by others and 
requires no emphasis from me. 

There is, however, one facet of his 
Congressional career that I feel ought to 
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be described in greater detail. This con- 
cerns the Panama Canal of which he 
was a discriminating and objective stu- 
dent. As qualifications for his inquires 
in this field he had the background of 
a lifetime of study, an extensive naval 
experience, and a wide knowledge of 
the merchant marine. Moreover, it was 
through Representative Bradley that I 
first became seriously interested in the 
canal subject, for which service I shall 
always be grateful. 

As a fellow member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, we 
worked in close association. Early in 
1947, he became keenly aware of the 
Isthmian Canal studies under Public Law 
280, 79th Congress, then in progress. 
In his search for information he did not 
restrict himself to routine officials tem- 
porarily serving as administrators of 
the canal enterprise, but sought advice 
from all responsible sources. For ex- 
ample, he arranged with Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal for a presenta- 
tion on the operational problems of the 
Panama Canal held in the Navy Depart- 
ment on March 14, 1947, for the entire 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

Later, as a leading member of a con- 
gressional visitation in the Canal Zone 
in April of that year he was most effec- 
tive. Thereafter, he rapidly assumed 
the status of congressional spokesman on 
canal matters, and had the opportunity 
of consulting many independent experts. 

Among the most comprehensive treat- 
meants of the interoceanic canal prob- 
lem in the records of the Congress is a 
notable address by Representative Brad- 
ley before the Cosmos Club of Washing- 
ton on April 19, 1948, entitled ‘““‘What of 
the Panama Canal?” Published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 
10, April 21, 1948, page A2449, this ad- 
dress, by its forthright and objective 
clarification of key issues, contributed 
materially toward preventing hasty ac- 
tion by the Congress on a then pend- 
ing report of the indicated investigation 
and formed a solid basis for much that 
followed in the consideration of the 
canal problem. The principal sections 
of this address of Representative Brad- 
ley are still applicable. 

In the course of his membership of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, its distinguished senior minor- 
ity member, the late Honorable Schuy- 
ler Otis Bland, of Virginia, and Repre- 
sentative Bradley became close friends 
and collaborators, with a great common 
interest in the Panama Canal. Thus, 
these two leaders formed an effective 
nonpartisan team in securing proper 
consideration by the Congress of impor- 
tant canal issues before acting on rece 
ommendations of administrative agen- 
cies—a policy that the Congress has con- 
tinued to follow. 

Toward the end of the second session 
of the 80th Congress, Representative 
Bradley published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD, volume 94, part 11, June 15, 1948, 
an extensive bibliographical list on the 
Panama Canal question—the first time, 
as far as I can determine, such a list was 
ever published in the Recorp. Since 
then I have prepared additional compre- 
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hensive lists, the last having been pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 101, No. 52, March 23, 1955, page 
A2049, under the title “Isthmian Canal 
Policy of the United States—Documen- 
tation.” For this effort Representative 
Bradley’s original contribution in 1948 
was my inspiration. 

With the convening of the 81st Con- 
gress in January 1949, Representative 
Bland resumed his chairmanship of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, over which he had presided so 
long before the 80th Congress. One of 
his first official actions was to secure 
authorization for an inquiry into the fi- 
nancial operations of the Panama Canal 
under House Resolution 44, 8lst Con- 
gress. For this task, he appointed me 
as chairman of a special subcommittee. 

As part of his preparations, Chairman 
Bland conferred as to procedure with 
Captain Bradley, who in 1949 left the 
Congress. Captain Bradley suggested 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
visit the Panama Canal exhibit in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy Department. 

With the authority of Secretary of the 
Navy John L. Sullivan, of New Hamp- 
shire, I visited this exhibit on February 
10, 1949, and was accompanied by Cap- 
tain Bradley, and Gen. James G. Steese, 
distinguished engineer and former Engi- 
neer of Maintenance—Chief Engineer— 
of the Panama Canal. We were received 
by Capt. Miles P. DuVal, United States 
Navy, who, at the time, was Panama 
Canal liaison officer and Coordinator of 
Isthmian Canal Studies of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Using terrain models of the canal and 
other exhibits in that office dealing with 
its marine features, Captain Bradley ex- 
piained the problems of operations; and 
General Steese, those of engineering. 

The explanations by these two au- 
thorities gave me a deeper insight into 
the nature and magnitude of the prin- 
cipal problems involved in the canal 
auestion. They started me on a search 
for knowledge that has never ended. 

Later, on the evening of February 24, 
1949, in company with Representative— 
now Senator—Tuomas E. MaktTIn of Iowa, 
I attended a comprehensive presentation 
by Captain Bradley before the Engineers’ 
Club of Washington in the auditorium 
of the Department of Commerce, entitled 
“The Why’s of the Panama Canal.” 

The proceedings of that evening, which 
T included in an extension of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 95, 
part 12, March 4, 1949, page A1303, were 
a further important contribution of Cap- 
tain Bradley toward the increased un- 
derstanding of the canal problem, espe- 
cially in legislative and executive circles. 

At this point, it is pertinent to men- 
tion that at each of Representative Brad- 
ley’s notable canal addresses, he was 
introduced by the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher, of Kentucky, a former member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
later a Member of Congress, lifelong 
student of Panama Canal problems and 
an early and long continuing advocate 
for the creation of an unbiased and in- 
dependent canal commission representa- 
tive of all the major interests involved 
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as offering the best means for their 
resolution. + 

At the present time adequate means 
for the objective handling of the canal 
question do not exist. To supply such 
means, Senator THomas E. MarTIN and I, 
early in the present session, introduced 
identical measures, S. 766 and H. R. 3335, 
respectively, to create an Interoceanic 
Canals Commission. These bills are 
modeled after a measure introduced in 
the 80th Congress by Representative 
Bradley. 

In the perspective that is now possible, 
the constructive leadership of Repre- 
sentative Willis W. Bradley with respect 
to interoceanic canals, in and out of the 
Coneress, firmly establishes him as one of 
most outstanding authorities on this 
gravely important subject. His state- 
ments in regard thereto are accordingly 
indispensable sources for study not only 
for students and historians but as well, 
and more particularly, for engineers and 
navigators, and all the legislators and 
administrators charged with direct re- 
sponsibility for operation, maintenance 
and improvement of the Panama Canal. 


No one who has attempted to make an 
objective study of the problems of inter- 
oceanic canals can fail to note how in- 
tensely the proponents of various plans 
defend their ideas. They have reached 
their conclusions and they are apparently 
unwilling to consider any deviations. 
Sometimes they are even unwilling for 
Congress to appoint a commission to 
report on all phases of the controversy. 
To these partisans, each one of whom is 
an able and patriotic man, I suggest that 
if his program is sound, he need not fear 
to have it carefully scrutinized by an 
independent commission. To refuse to 
submit it to such an impartial group is 
to suggest that perhaps it lacks the merit 
which would insure its approval by such 
a group. 





Irish Freedom Trail 
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OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very interesting and enlightening ar- 
ticle written by one of the leading bar- 
risters in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, namely, Attorney Charles H. 
McGlue, on the subject of Irish Freedom 
Trail. 

Mr. McGlue is the most outstanding 
and learned member of the bar in Mas- 
sachusetts on the subject of primary and 
election laws, and has been recognized 
nationally on his ability in that direc- 
tion. 

You will note he has an unlimited 
knowledge of a subject that is close to 
the hearts of many Americans dealing 
with the Irisb people and their contribu- 
tions in the art of free government. 

A student of many years in this field, 
I know that many of our colleagues in 
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the Congress will be interested in his 
views: 


IrRIsH FREEDOM TrRAIL—McCGLUE TELLS OF 
BATTLE FOR LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 


My good friend over the years, the Hon. 
James A. Farley, of New York, once said that 
Patrick of Tara, Saint and Apostle of Ire- 
land, by force of the very qualities of his 
saintliness, had made himself for fifteen 
hundred years the ruler of the hearts of the 
Irish people, and that it was no accident that 
the Irish people in turn should develop an 
unrivalled genius in the art of free govern- 
ment. 


Let that thought set my theme and let 
us go along with the words of that great 
musical composer, the Dublin-born Irish- 
man Victor Herbert. “It’s a great, great day 
for the Irish, tonight,” and so in memory, 
we will be with the ghosts of the galloping 
Gaels who fought their way, through six 
continents in order that all people every- 
where might enjoy freedom from oppression 
and liberty to enjoy life as their Creaton 
intended. 

IRISH IMMORTALS 


The pages of Ireland's fight for freedom 
has been illuminated by such names as Rory 
O’Moore in 1576, and Roger O’Moore in 1641; 
in 1778, Henry Grattan; the valiant Wolfe 
Tone in 1798; in 1803, the martyr Robert 
Emmett, and then came the great leader 
Daniel O’Connell, who secured Catholic 
emancipation for the people of Ireland; 
John Mitchell in 1848; James Stevens in 
1865; the great parliamentarian Charles 
Stewart Parnell in 1881; and in 1916, the 
Easter Sunday martyrs Sheehy Skeffington, 
Thoms McDonough, Patrick Pearce, James 
Connelly, and Sir Roger Casement. 

Very few are the countries on whose rolls 
of honor do not appear the names of Irish 
heroes and fighters for freedom. Although 
the Irish missionaries of religion and learn- 
ing carried the torch of civilization and cul- 
ture to all parts of Europe during the Dark 
Ages, following the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, very little publicity has been given to 
the role of the Irish in the history of other 
nations. 

IRISH FLEUR-DE-LYS 


From 1692 to 1792, there was an Irish 
Brigade in the French army and over 500,000 
Irishmen died in the service of France dur- 
ing that time. When King Louis XVIII 
dissolved the brigade in 1792, so as not to 
offend his English allies, he presented each 
regiment with a farewell banner, embroid- 
ered with an Irish harp, surrounded with 
shamrocks and fleur-de-Lys. and the motto 
inscribed thereon, ““Semper et Ubique Fi- 
delis” (always and everywhere faithful) a 
rare tribute! 


During Napoleon’s first empire, Henry 
Clarke, Duc de Feltre, and an Irishman, 
was the minister of war. Later, Marshall 


MacMahon, a member of a famous Irish 
family, became the President of the French 
Republic, and to complete the French-Irish 
history, let it be stated that at Waterloo, 
it was an Irishman, the Iron Duke of Well- 
ington, who defeated Napoleon and his 
armies. 
SPANISH SHAMROCKS 


Hibernia and Iberia have always been kin 
to each other ever since the reign of King 
Milesius, as well as the time when the Span- 
ish Armada was sunk in the 16th century, 
and many Spaniards found the welcome mat 
awaiting them in Galway and the Aran 
Isles. 

Not so well known, however, is the fact 
that Richard Wall, an Irishman, was Prime 
Minister of Spain under both King Ferdi- 
mand VI and King Charles III. 


MIXED BOUQUETS 


The Irish, however, were always good mix- 
ers and they appeared in many countries and 
in many causes. Naples was the base of an 
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frish brigade. The Austrian Army haq 
hundreds of Irish recruits, many of whom 
reached the highest rank. Count Taafe, q 
member of a very distinguished Sligo family, 
played a very important role in Austro- 
Hungarian politics. In the olden days of 
the Russian Czars, Peter Lacy of Limerick, 
became a brigadier general in the army of 
Peter the Great and later was made governor 
of Livonia. 


LATIN AMERICAN GAELS 


In the civil as well as in the military life 
of the 20 Latin-American republics which 
lie to the south of our continent, the Irish 
have played a very prominent and important 
role. When the Latin-American wars of 
liberation got underway early in the 19th 
century, the two great Latin military leaders 
were Simon Bolivar and Jose San Martin. 


CHILE AND O’HIGGINS 


Gen. Sam Martin’s right hand man was 
Bernardo O’Higgins, son of Ambrosio O’Hig- 
gins, born in County Meath, Ireland, and 
the last viceroy to Chile and Peru by ap- 
pointment of the King of Spain. In the 
chief square of Santiago, capital of Chile, 
stands a statue of Bernardo O'Higgins, the 
liberator of Chile. The second brigade of 
O'Higgins was led by General MacKenna, 
another fighting-for-freedom Irishman, 
General O'Higgins good right arm in politi- 
cal matters was another Celt by the name of 
John McNamara. In October of 1814, a 
movement for the complete independence of 
Chile from Spain was headed by the same 
Bernardo O'Higgins. He joined forces with 
Gen. Sam Martin and they routed the Span- 
ish Royal Army near Chacabuco. A cabildo 
abierto was held at Santiago and San Martin 
was elected governor of the country. The 
Wars of the Liberation were still unfinished. 
San Martin declined the honor and asked 
that it be given to O'Higgins, one of his chief 
officers in the liberating army. Genera! 
O'Higgins was made supreme director of 
Chile in 1818. 


ARGENTINA AND ADMIRAL 
MAYO 


Cross the high Andes from Chile and you 
come upon the fair country of Argentina 
The freedom trail there was followed by 
many Celts. Admiral Brown, born in Coun- 
ty Mayo, Ireland, has often been called the 
saviour of Argentina. The Gaels, Brown, 
Fieming, Gahan, Haggerty Morris and Shan- 
non greatly contributed to the liberation of 
Argentina. The Irish people have alway: 
been affiliated with the life and the times of 
the Republica de Argentina. There are many 
Irish societies in Buenos Aires and Rosario 
and you may be sure that St. Patrick’s Day 
is properly celebrated in the Argentines, 

COLOMBO AND O'LEARY 


In the struggles for independence of Co- 
lombia, Gen. Simon Bolivar was aided by 
many Irishmen. One of them was the son 
of the great Irish patriot and fighter for Irish 
freedom, Daniel O’Connell. Daniel O’Con- 
neli’s wife presented a tricolor to these Irish 
expeditionnaires. Another interesting fact 
about Colombia’s fight for freedom is that 
General Bolivar’s own aide-de-camp was 
Daniel F. O’Leary. In the capital at Bogota, 
a historical painting of him hangs there for 
all Colombians to remember the debt they 
owe to the spirit of the Irish. 


PERU AND O'CONNOR 


One of the great national heroes of Peru 
in its struggle for independence was 4 
Colonel O’Connor who more than a hundred 
years ago found his way up into the high« 
part of the Andes and did his part in brin; 
ing freedom to the white man and the Indian 
in that section of Latin America. 


MEXICO AND O'DONOJU 


Our last stop in Latin America on the 
Gaelic Freedom Trail will be Mexico. The 
very last viceroy to Mexico from Spain was 
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named Juan O’Donoju (here we would call it 
John O’Donohue). Viceroy O’Donoju ar- 
rived in Mexico from Spain in 1821 but was 
ercepted at Cordova by Agustin de Itur- 
pide, a leader of the Mexican revolutionary 
forces. O'’Donoju’s signing of the treaty of 
peace, paved the way for Iturbide’s trium- 
phant entry into Mexico City as libera.or of 
Mexico on September 27, 1821. 
AMERICAN FREEDOM TRAIL 


Space does not permit me at this time to 
extoll the great Irish leaders who contributed 
sy much to the development of Australia and 
Canada, but the leaders in the crusade for 
freedom and liberty in these United States of 
America must be given proper recognition. 

The birth of our Republic was sparked by 
the fiery utterance of a very distinguished 
Irishman, when as @ member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, Patrick Henry said: “As 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

It was Capt. John Sullivan whose daring 
capture of Fort William and Mary in Decem- 
ber of 1774, provided the arms and ammu- 
nition which compelled the British to evacu- 
ate Boston on March 17, 1776, and also gave 
the Colonial troops the wherewithal to put 
up armed resistance at Bunker Hill on June 
17, 1775. 


int 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Don't forget that it was Michael O'Brien 
and his six sons, Of Machias, Maine, who 
captured an English convoy, and for this 
act of great gallantry, the Continental Con- 

ordered that the first ship of the Amer- 
ican Navy be chistened Liberty, under com- 
mand of Jack O’Brien, and the second ship 
be called Hibernia and captained by his 
brother, Jerry O’Brien. Remember also that 
the first commodore of the American Navy 
was John Barry. 

Keep in mind that Gen. George Washing- 


ton, father of our country and Commander 
in Chief of the Continental Army, placed 
General John Sullivan in command of the 
Continental forces at Dorchester Heights on 


the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, and gave 
the password for that memorable occasion 
Patrick” Such prominent figures 
in the siege of Boston as Morgan, Knox, 
Stark, and Moylan were of Irish ancestry 
or birth. 

Let it not be forgotten that the Secretary 
of the First Continental Congress was an 
Irishman’ named Charles Thompson; that 
10 of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were of Irish blood, including 
John Hancock, of Massachusetts, and Charles 
Carroll, of Maryland; that at the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord, 142 of the Minute 
Men were of Irish extraction; that 228 of 
those who fought the British at Bunker Hill 
had Irish blood in their veins. 

Also keep in mind that the White House 
at Washington was designed by William Ho- 
gan; that the present site of our Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia was orig- 
nally the farm of Daniel Carroll, brother 
ot Charles Carroll of Carroliton; that the 
Irishman Crawford designed the Statue of 
Liberty which surmounts the National Cap- 
itol; that an Army engineer named Casey 
was the designer of the magnificent Library 
of Congress Building, 

§o 1t can truthfully be said that in the 
planning stages, as well as in the fighting 
areas, and later in constructive beginnings 
of our American Republic, men of Irish blood 
ind Irish ancestry, gave every assistance in 
furthering the cause of liberty and freedom, 

AMERICAN HISTORY 


In every war since the founding of our 
Republic, wherever the freedom of men was 
al stake, whether it be the War of 1812, Mexi- 
can War, Civil War, Spanish-American War, 
Vorld War I or World War II, the fighting 
Irish were always in there on the side of the 
Oppressed. It was Gen. Andrew Jackson, 
“ater President, who drove the British out 
or New Orleans. A distinguished line of 
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Irish heroes followed the pattern of Jackson 
through the generations until in the recent 
World War II, we became familiar with such 
outstanding Irish fighters as Rear Adm. Dan- 
iel J. Callaghan, Comdr. John J. Shea, Capt. 
Richard E. Fleming, Lt. “Butch” O’Hare, 
Flight Comdr. “Paddy” Finucane, Capt. Mike 
Moran, Capt. Colin Kelly, Sgt. Charley Kelly, 
Lt. Col. Thomas Lynch, Chaplain Arthur C. 
Lenaghan, the 12th chaplain of Irish extrac- 
tion to die in action, as well as thousands 
of other Irish fighters for freedom. It sure 
is a grand and giorious record of courage, 
loyalty, and devotion to freedom, 


A GREAT HERITAGE 


So while we mediate about the chaste, 
humble, and Christlike life of St. Patrick and 
his teachings, let us also remember what a 
great heritage that we of Irish blood and 
ancestry possess. Let us take an inventory 
of the leadership that our group has demon- 
strated in our own Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Our men and women are making 
their mark in all the professions. Whether it 
be in the legal, medical, educational, busi- 
ness, religious, or political fields, the Irish 
have a way of rising to the top of their 
profession, 

POLITICAL SCORECARD 


We have United States Senator John F. 
Kennedy; 3 constitutional officers, Buckley, 
Cronin, and Kennedy; and 6 Congressmen, 
Boland, Donohue, Lane, McCormack, 
O'Neill, and Philbin; the minority leader of 
the State senate is forceful and resourceful 
Senator John E. Powers of South Boston. 
He has Senators Hogan of Lynn, Donahue of 
Holyoke, Walsh of Lowell, McCann of Cam- 
bridge, Corbett of Somerville, McDermott of 
Medford, Quigley of Chelsea, Hennigan of 
Roxbury, Beades of Dorchester, Stanton of 
Fitchburg, Gibney of Webster, and Fleming of 
Worcester, to assist him in governmental 
problems, and they make a great team, 


ROLLCALL RECORD 


In the house of representatives, the dis- 
tinguished speaker of that body is the able, 
competent, diplomatic Michael F. Skerry, of 
Medford. He is the second Democratic 
speaker of the house in the 175 years of our 
history as a Commonwealth. He is the leader 
of 127 Democrats, of whom 72 are of Irish 
extraction. Here is a good sample of the 
rolicall record as it appears in 1955: O’Brien, 
of Fall River; David J. O’Connor, of Roxbury, 
John H. O'Connor, of Worcester; Thomas J. 
O'Connor, of Springfield; O'Dea, of Lowell; 


O'Farrell, of Malden; O’Loughlin, of West 
Roxbury; O’Rourke, or Northampton; and 


O'Sullivan, of Dorchester. 
fine broth of boys. 


MAYORALTY FIELD 


When it comes to the mayoralty level, you 
have to take your hat off to the following: 
Mayors Hynes of Boston, Brennan of Attle- 
boro, Lucey of Brockton, Foley of Cambridge, 
Quigley of Chelsea, Crowley of Everett, Kane 
of Fall River, Buckley of Lawrence, Frawley 
of Lynn, Carr of Medford, Cahillane of 
Northampton, O'Donnell of Peabody, Cape- 
less of Pittsfield, White of Revere, Collins of 
Salem, Donovan of Somerville, Mrs. Alice 
Burke of Westfield, Murray of Woburn and 
O'Brien of Worcester. 

There are only 10 city managers in Massa- 
chusetts, but the first 8 are Barrett, Curry, 
Deegan, Hart, McGrath, McLean and Mona- 
han. 


They sure are a 


JUDICIAL COURT 


Justices Edward A. Connihan, Jr. of Cam- 
bridge and James Joseph Ronan of Salem are 
members of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

There are 31 Justices of our Superior 
Court. The Honorable John Patrick Higgins 
graces the court by his learning and his ad- 
ministrative genius as Chief Justice. Among 
his colleagues, you will find the following 
Justices: Walter L. Collins, Daniel T. O’Con- 
nell, Frank J. Donahue, John E. Swift, Jo- 
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seph L. Hurley, Thomas H. Dowd, Francis J. 
Good, Paul Grattan Kirk, John V. Sullivan, 
Eugene A. Hudson, Edward J. Voke, Frank 
J. Murray, Daniel D. O’Brien, David G. Nagle, 
and John H. Meagher. 

The Chief Justice of the Massachusetts 
Land Court is John E. Fenton, and the Chief 
Justice of the Boston Juvenile Court is John 
J. Connelly. 

ERIN GO BRAGH 


So be proud of your Irish blood and an- 
cestry. You have a high mission to perform. 
Do honor to your Gaelic heritage and line- 
age in your every endeavor. Let me con- 
clude this article with a few lines sent to 
me recently by the Columban Fathers of 
Milton, Mass., entitled “An Irish Wish’’:; 
“May the road rise to meet you, 

May the wind be ever at your back, 

May the good Lord ever keep you in the 
hollow of His hand, 

May your heart be as warm as your hearth- 
stone; 

And when you come to die, may the wail 
of the poor 

Be the only sorrow you'll leave behind. 

May God bless you.” 





Legislation Amending the Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
statement made on April 27 before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee by Hon. John J. Moloney, 
mayor of Covington, Ky., in regard to 
legislation amending the Natural Gas 
Act: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MOLONEY, MAYOR oF 
COVINGTON, Ky., REGARDING NATURAL GAS 
BILL BEFORE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, 84TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION, IN OPp- 
POSITION TO Brits H. R. 3703, H. R. 3902, 
H. R. 3941, H. R. 4168 


The Natural Gas Act became law on June 
21,1938. Since that time the Supreme Court 
has passed on the act to settle two im- 
portant cases: Federal Power v. Hope Natu- 
ral Gas Co., and the more recent, Phillips 
Petroleum v. State of Wisconsin. In both 
cases this High Court has had this to say: 
“The primary aim of this legislation was to 
protect consumers against exploitation at the 
hands of natural-gas companies.” The cities 
of this Nation that are served by natural-gas 
companies, believe that this legislation was 
not only necessary in 1938, but the need for 
protection “against exploitation at the hands 
of the natural-gas companies” becomes more 
acute each year. 

Since 1947 there have been five major bills 
presented to the Congress, all designed to 
relieve sellers of gas in interstate commerce 
for resale, from Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction. They are: (1) The Moore-Riz- 
ley, S. 734 and H. R. 4051, 80th Congress, 
1st session; (2) the Priest bill, H. R. 4099, 
80th Congress, 1st session; (3) Lyle-Harris 
bills, H. R. 79 and H. R. 1758, 80th Congress, 
2d session; (4) Kerr bill, S. 1498, 8ist Con- 
gress, Ist session; and (5) Lyle bill, H. R. 
3285, 82d Congress, 1st session. 

Each of these bills have been defeated de- 
spite the terrific pressure exerted to effect 
their passage. One failed only when it was 
impossible to muster enough votes to Over- 
ride a Presidential veto. 
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The question is again before the Congress; 
this time with renewed vigor, probably in- 
stigated by the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Phillips case. The pub- 
lic is being bombarded with large ads in 
periodicals and important newspapers, stat- 
ing the case of the gas producers. Every 
effort is being bent toward relieving the gas 
producer of Federal Power Commission reg- 
ulation. 

The ads are so designed to give the con- 
suming public such informations as to lead 
them to believe that regulation at the well- 
head destroys the principles of free enter- 
prise and competitive markets. Much is 
made of the regulation of producers, vari- 
ously estimated as numbering between 4,000 
and in excess of 5,000. Also that gas pro- 
duced at the wellhead and delivered to a 
processor or a Carrier, is not in interstate 
commerce. 

The gas taken from the wells is intended 
for interstate delivery. It was for this pur- 
pose that the processing companies were 
formed and for this reason the large pipelines 
were laid over great distances to reach 
markets in cities far removed from the well- 
heads. This is the reason that many wells 
were opened and the reason that many oil 
companies went into the gas producing 
business. Without these facilities they 
would have no market and these facilities 
are strictly interstate in character 

An act of Congress could remove this 
commodity from the jurisdiction of inter- 
state agencies by iaw, but no act can re- 
move it from interstate movement in fact. 
The gas is being brought out of the earth 
to be sold beyond the State line in which 
the well exists. 

While it is difficult or impossible to con- 
ceive, as it is being produced of gas, con- 
sidered other than an interstate product, it 
is even harder to consider the producers 
market free or competitive. 

Whether the number of producers is 
4.000 or in excess of 5,000 is relatively un- 
important at the moment. The fact still 
remains that less than 100 producers sup- 
ply at least 85 percent of the gas produced 
and 7 companies supply 35 percent of this 
same total. This hardly looks like a free 
market or one in which prices seek their 
level through competition. 

By far the greater number of producers 
are left with but 15 percent of the market 
while a relative few absorb 85 percent of the 
consuming public’s demands. With such a 
heavy balance in the hands of a very few in 
any other commodity field, this would con- 
stitute a monopoly—and it also constitutes 
@ monopoly in the gas producing fields. 

Monopolies are not conductive to free en- 
terprise or competitive markets. This mo- 
nopoly was formed by the gas producers 

nemselves. They now seek, not a free 
market, but a market free to exploit the 
consumer by a very few producers. The Na- 
tural Gas Act of 1938 was designed to pre- 
vent such exploitation and should for this 
reason be retained in its present state. 

How the price at the wellhead affects the 
consumer is easily exemplified in my own 
community, 1. e., in northern Kentucky, sur- 
rounding the city of Covington, and known 
as the northern Kentucky cities, spread along 
and south of the south bank of the Ohio 
River and airectly south of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the north bank of the Ohio River. 

The northern Kentucky city group is com- 
prised of 22 separate municipalities, with a 
total population of approximately 175,000. 
Covington is the largest city in this group, 
accounting for approximately 65,000 of the 
total population. 

The Union Light, Heat & Power Co. is the 
local retail gas company serving this area. 
This is a subsidiary of the Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., operating in and serving Cin- 
cinnati and adjoining cities in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, It is locally owned. 
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The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co. buy their gas 
from the Kentucky Central Gas Co., who, in 
turn, receive their supply from United Fuel 
Co. Both Kentucky and United Fuel are a 
part of the vast Columbia system. United 
Fuel is supplied by Gulf Interstate and Ten- 
nessee Pipe Line, neither of which are a part 
of the Columbia system. From this point I 
do not know the identity or the number of 
lines that carry this supply, as they follow a 
devious route to the wells in the a@istant 
Southwest. 

The northern Kentucky cities enjoy a rate 
lower than the national average. The local 
market also differs in that the residential use 
of gas accounts for a larger portion of the 
total sales than is generally the figure in 
other cities. In 1954 the average residential 
rate was 64.85 cents per thousand cubic feet 
against a national average of in excess of 83 
cents per thousand cubic feet; but the resi- 
dential sales accounted for about 70 percent 
of the local market, against a national aver- 
age of approximately 55 percent. 

In 1948 our rates were low, lower than they 
had been for some time. They did not begin 
to rise until 1952. Prior to 1952 most of our 
supply came from the West Virginia fields, 
but since 1952 practically all of the gas is 
brought in from the wells in the Southwest. 
The increase in rates that followed is nothing 
more than a reflection of the increase in rates 
at the wellheads. 

The Public Service Commission of Ken- 
tucky has allowed little or no increase in 
consumers rates over the amount of increase 
in wholesale rates. Yet since 1952 they 
have allowed three increases. 

Kentucky Public Service Commission case 
No. 2452, bearing an order date of January 
24, 1953, permitted The Union Light, Heat 
& Power Co., to increase rates that would 
gross $349,200 more annual revenue; case 
No. 2640, order date July 22, 1954 allowed 
@ $455,814 annual increase; case No. 2750, 
with an interim order date of March 21, 
1955, grants an increase up to $376,794 an- 
nually depending on the outcome of cases 
now pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Comparing the low in 1948 with 1954 (af- 
ter 2 increases) the effect on the consumer 
is readily seen. In 1948, 39,547 residential 
customers paid $1,965,214.97 for 93,243,187 
thousand cubic feet; this is a yearly average 
of $49.69 for 82 thousand cubic feet per cus- 
tomer. 

In 1954, 44,311 residential customers paid 
$3,993,073.81 for 6,157,345 thousand cubic 
feet or $90.11 for 139 thousand cubic feet 
per customer. Each customer therefore paid 
81 percent more for 70 percent more gas in 
1954 than in 1948. 

The incease in the amount of gas used 
per customer is due to a more wide spread 
use of gas for space heating. The interim 
order in case No. 2750, Kentucky Public 
Service Commission, may or may not in- 
crease this amount by $376,794 in 1955, de- 


“pending on the outcome of the cases before 


the Federal Power Commission. 

Thus is the residential customer affected, 
and the local retailer has also felt this 
change. In 1948 the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co., paid 28.64 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for gas; in 1954 it was 39.11 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Although some 
other factors affected their rate of return, 
it dropped to 3.15 percent in 1952 and to 
less than 3 percent in 1953. Due to the in- 
creases granted in 1953 and 1954 it rose to 
5.31 percent in 1954. However no dividends 
were paid from April 1952 until December 
1954. 

During the period from 1951 to 1953, the 
price at the well-head rose from 17.3 cents 
to an estimated 8.3 cents. 

So the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
consumer are all vitally affected by the price 
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at the well-head. Should you remove the 
regulations at the source you only pass an 
unregulated product into a regulated market, 
Those regulatory bodies that must contro] 
prices beyond these wells are left no other 
alternative than to pass whatever price is 
fixed at the well on and on until it reaches 
the consumers, the greater number of which 
are ordinary American residences. Thus the 
price is left to the will or the whim of the 
owners of the wells, too few of whom con. 
trol too much of the market to leave it either 
free or competitive. 





A Southerner Looks at the Textile Tarif 
Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication and article 
I received from the Standard-Times, New 
Bedford, Mass.: 

THE STANDARD-TIMES, 
New Bedford, Mass., April 29, 1955. 

Dear Sir: The future of the textile indus- 
try in the United States will be determined 
by the action that the Congress takes on 
the foreign-trade bill. 

This is not a matter that concerns the tex- 
tile industry in New England, or the North, 
alone; it concerns the South Just as much or 
more. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 1, the country 
may be flooded by cheap imports that might 
deal a blow from which the textile industry 
in the United States could not recover for 
many years, if ever. 

The seriousness of the situation was pre- 
sented in the clearest possible language by 
Mr. William H. Grier, the general manager 
of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., of 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
published Mr. Grier’s statement in full and 
we enclose page containing it for your con- 
sideration. 

Unless H. R. 1 is amended, the United 
States textile industry may be lost. 

Yours very truly, 
THE STANDARD-TIMES. 





A SOUTHERNER LOOKS AT THE TEXTILE TARIFF 
CutT—wWhuy Is UNIrep StTaTes TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY CONSIDERED EXPENDABLE? 


(Why are America’s textile industry, the 
towns it supports, and the industries with 
which it is allied, all considered expendable? 
This question is asked by William H. Grier, 
general manager of the Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C., a division of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., new owners of 
Wamsutta Mills here. In his talk, prepared 
for delivery in Rock Hill, Mr. Grier cites the 
fallacies and errors inherent in the trade 
policies the new tariff cut exemplifies. He 
calls for a positive approach in building up 
the industry of Japan rather than the nega- 
tive approach of destroying the United States 
textile industry to let Japan prosper.) 


(By William H. Grier) 


What I propose to talk to you about, gen- 
tlemen, is something which—like our very 
freedom—is something that ts so much 4 
part of our existence that we are inclined to 
take it for granted. I am going to talk about 
the textile industry, the economics and 
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oun or structure of the textile industry, 
ou please, particularly from the stand- 
oint of whether any significant part of it is 
vnendable. For that is the issue, or ques- 
with which we now seem to be faced. 
ro you, there is no need of diluting what 
I have to say. For one thing, it saves time. 
So I want to give it to you straight, lay it 
line. 
roday, 175 years after its founding, tex- 
tile manufacturing easily is our most com- 
major industry, yet it is also our 
manufacturing industry. It laid the 
idation of our modern industrial age, 
been a partner and participant in 
1 + of the industrial progress since 1790. 
9 the United States textile mill industry 
vs well over 1 million men and women 
» are actually engaged in transforming 
» fibers into cloth. The garment-making 
dustry employs another 1 million persons; 
» are actually many millions concerned 
in the production of raw materials—fibers 
d chemicals—used by the mills, and mil- 
lions more employed in related industries. 
But, to go back a bit by the time of 1812 
quite a few small mills had been built in our 
Atlantic seaboard States. History tells us 
the blockade of American ports by the Brit- 
1 did much to stimulate interest in the 
manufacture of cotton textiles as well as 
other products. After the Treaty of Ghent 
i the Battle of New Orleans, commerce 
th Britain and other countries was re- 
ned. But so heavy were imports of cot- 
roods that most American mills were 
forced to shut down. 


TARIFF SPURED GROWTH 


However, the American industry managed 
to obtain tariff protection, and from then 
until the outbreak of the War Between the 

tates the growth of the industry was 
teady. Just about all of our textile indus- 
try and other manufacturing industry, how- 
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ever, was in the Northern States. The 
South, with its predominantly agricultural 
economy, was our strongest believer in free 
trade. It seemed quite good economics to 
exchange cotton and tobacco for manufac- 


goods from abroad, 
the South’s grim experience in the 
War Between the States is the classic ex- 
ample in our history of what happens when 
a country at war is cut off from the sources 
of essential materials and has little capacity 
of its own to fill the gap. It must be rec- 
ognized that the Confederate States in 1860 
certainly had about as unbalanced an econ- 
omy as existed anywhere in the world. And, 
as always, it was the strategic materials that 
proved most scarce, and priced sky high. 
Since we have chosen to turn the pages of 
I ory for &@ moment, let’s note here, too, 
that the defeated and economically ruined 
South of 80 years ago had no international 
ins, no lend-lease, no food relief, or any- 
thing else to turn to. But it did work like 
blue blazes. And it went to work under the 
formula which was then, as it is now, the 
ecret of our growth as a nation and of our 
capacity to produce—the dedication to indi- 
vidual opportunity and free enterprise. 
This we take as a matter of national right— 
if not indeed as a matter of course. 
SELFISHNESS CITED 


Now—and I am giving it to you straight— 

the people who have selfish reasons of 
elr own who are the main ones who have 
hit upon the idea of blaming the United 
\tes tariff for the slowdown in world trade. 
rhey say tariffs should be cut more to help 
trade get back on its feet. 

The so-called free traders openly say that 
an industry ought to go where its products 
can be made cheapest, and good riddance if 
i can’t stay healthy without tariff help. In 
‘he long run, they claim the country would 
be better off without it. Sure, they even go 
) tar as to offer their sympathy to those who 
Would lose their jobs, 
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The sadly inarticulate opponents of tariff 
abolition are, in general, those industries 
and sections of agriculture whose products 
are such that their costs are necessarily tied 
to the high domestic wage level. These in- 
terests foresee great harm and possible ex- 
tinction for their business if they must com- 
pete in the American market with a flood of 
imported goods similar to their own but pro- 
duced by workers so poorly paid that these 
goods can be made at very low cost and 
dumped in the United States at unmeetably 
low prices. 

Yet, I think it is undeniably true that 
there is general agreement that the soundest 
bulwark for the free world at the present 
time is a prospering and healthy economy in 
the United States. In the long run it can’t 
help Japan or any other part of the free world 
if our tariff policy is permitted to sell down 
the river a basic and vital industry like 
textiles. 

Conceding that we have a stake in the 
prosperity of other nations, they have an 
even strongei need for our economic well- 
being here. It should be remembered that 
our purchases of foreign commodities rise 
and fall with our domestic economy. To de- 
plete our own resources and weaken our own 
defenses in pursuit of an economic fallacy 
or booby trap is no answer, either to our- 
selves or to the free world. 

Why is the textile industry so gravely con- 
cerned? It’s as simple as A B C—in the tex- 
tile industry wages constitute a very high 
proportion of the value of the product. It’s 
not difficult to understand why there are 
some United States industries which profess 
to side with the so-called free traders or at 
least to take a lukewarm attitude. If you 
look closely enough, you'll find these indus- 
tries are protected by patents—completely 
protected. Or else they are industries in 
which the labor cost is a relatively insignifi- 
cant part of their total cost. 

If they do not fall into either of these 
categories, then they are industries which 
have foreign plants and could do just as 
well or better by transferring their produc- 
tion to such foreign plants. 

Now let’s suppose that in the middle 1930’s 
we had succumbed to the fallacious theory 
that a slightly lower price, based on much 
lower wage rates should prevail without re- 
gard for national needs. Where indeed, I 
ask, might we be now? 


MARKETS FLOODED 


Those of us in the textile industry can’t 
easily erase from memory the fact that back 
then our markets were beginning to be flood- 
ed by an avalanche of bleached goods and 
other textile products from Japan. This 
was a major contributing factor to creating 
in 1938 the deepest depression the United 
States industry has ever known. 

After more than a year’s study the Tariff 
Commission determined that insufficient 
tariff protection for textiles was a serious 
hindrance to employment and maintenance 
of American living standards. The Roose- 
velt administration had to take quick action 
to prevent a mounting catastrophe from 
which the domestic textile industry might 
not have recovered for many years indeed, 
if ever. 

Now, I ask you—if we had permitted liqui- 
dation of our industry then, where might we 
have been at the outbreak of World War II? 

During World War II, when the textile in- 
dustries of our allies were out of operation, 
the American industry bore the brunt of sup- 
plying textile equipment to their armies and 
civilian populations as well as our own, 
More than half the entire output of the 
American industry went to direct or indirect 
requirements of war. The United States 
Army Quartermaster Corps alone purchased 
more than 11,000 different items of cotton 
textiles. 

Upon the outbreak of the Korean war, 
American cotton goods production was 
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stepped up by 25 percent in a period of 4 
months, to the phenomenal annual equiva- 
lent of an 11,500,000-bale consumption of 
raw cotton. 

CONSUMPTION HIGH 


America is unique because it grows more 
cotton than any other nation, manufac< 
tures more cotton than any other nation— 
because its people consume cotton on a per 
capita basis six times the world average, 
Japan, Britain, and India are now the world’s 
leading exporters of cotton goods in order 
named. 

Should another worldwide conflict ever 
break out, we could expect once again to see 
the textile industries of Great Britain, India, 
and Japan cut off from their sources of raw 
supplies. Again the United States would be 
forced to supply the armies and population 
of its allies. 

So, I ask, is the United States textile in- 
dustry expendable, as our free traders would 
lead us to believe? 


Now I am not dealing with a hypothesis 
or something remote from reality. In two 
decades under one-way reciprocity, the 
United States has cut tariffs on cotton textiles 
some 37 percent and has given up most of its 
export trade. The current flow of Japanese 
goods into the United States exceeds those 
of ali other countries combined and in the 
last few months has spurted to a level ap- 
proximating the peak level of the 1930's. A 
great bulk of the imports this time are furn- 
ished goods and wearing apparel, 


INVITATION GIVEN 


Undoubtedly this invasion, of the United 
States market has stemmed from recent 
United States Government statements which 
are an open invitation for the Japanese to do 
this. And further tariff concessions to Japan 
are contemplated at the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) at Geneva 
this month as the United States sponsors a 
move to try to bolster the Japanese economy. 
The conspicuous thing about this is that our 
tariff-cutting policy as now set up scems to 
envision textiles as our one major expendable 
industry. 


Virtually the whole range of our cotton 
textile production is on the negotiable list 
for potential concessions. Not only that but 
nearly all the industry’s customers—the 
people who make the consumer products— 
are on the list too, which compounds the 
competitive disadvantage. The products of 
other major industries are either notably ab- 
sent from the list or are treated very tenderly. 


The list also includes many special cloths 
and articles whether they are wholly of cot- 
ton or are a blend of fibers. It embraces 
rayon and other synthetic yarns and fila- 
ments. As you know, the textile industry 
today isn’t strictly a cotton-textile industry 
such as it once was. The single-fiber mill 
has increasingly become a multi-fiber mill. 
From the standpoint of fibers, the industry 
is divided about as follows: Some 69 percent 
on cotton, 24 percent on man-made or syn- 
thetic fibers, and 7 percent on such fibers as 
wool, flax, and silk. 


WHY THE SINGLING OUT? 


Now, don’t get me wrong. We in the tex- 
tile industry do not dispute for one moment 
that the economic plight of Japan is serious, 
and that she must export to live. But the 
question the textile industry poses, and 
would like to have answered, is this: If 
Japan’s economic plight creates an emer- 
gency which the United States as a whole is 
trying to remedy, why single out 1 basic 
industry or 1 segment of the economy to 
bear the brunt of the burden—especially 
when no other industry of comparable size 
has given up already more of its business at 
home or abroad to Japan, or contributed in 
@ more practical way toward helping the 
Japanese textile industry get back on its feet 
after World War II? 
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Raw-cotton supplies, often American-type 
and usually American varieties fresh from 
our best breeding stocks, are available to 
foreign industries at the same prices as are 
paid by American mills, owing to the low 
cost of ocean transportation. Thus with 
manufacturing processses the same and with 
the raw material the same, the labor cost 
factor emerges as the only real area of com- 
petition. In the United States textile indus- 
try, as contrasted with other major indus- 
tries, labor costs run high—about 40 per- 
cent—in the manufacture of products. 

United States average hourly wage rates 
are 3 times those of Great Britain and 
western Europe, and 10 to 12 times those of 
Japan and India. The advocates of tariff 
reduction assert that higher American wages 
are offset by greater efficiency in production. 
This assertion implies that American cotton 
mills are or can be 3 times as efficient as 
British mills and 10 times as efficient as 
Japanese mills. There is no known evidence 
to support so fantastic a notion. 

The question of relative efficiency between 
American and foreign competitors is usually 
meant to imply either 1 of 2 questionable 
things: That greater American efficiency has 
created so wide a margin of profit that prices 
can be lowered to meet foreign competi- 
tion tariff-free, or that the level of effici- 
ency can be raised at will to meet such 
foreign competition if necessary. 


PROFIT NOT ASSURED 


For competitive industry, higher efficiency 
does not necessarily mean higher profits. 
Its results may take the form of higher 
wages, lower prices, and small profits. Since 
it is one of the most highly competitive 
industries internally, textile manufacturing 
is typically a low profit industry, as borne 
out by Government figures, and any sub- 
stantial curtailment of volume is quickly 
translated into depressed prices and financial 
losses. It has no unexpended margin which 
can be drawn upon to meet the lower prices 

f foreign countries on competitive goods. 


In the building of its own structure and 
its own related economy, the one big reason 
why the cotton textile industry has been 
successful is that it has supplied to the 
American people the most incredible abund- 
ance, variety, and quality of textile prod- 
ucts that have ever catered to human wants; 
and at prices which, relative to wages paid, 
are the lowest in the world. That is why 
the Ameriean people on a per capita basis 
consume about six times more cotton than 
the world average. 


American mills operate within the Ameri- 
can wage-and-price structure. This ac- 
counts for the industry’s strength and 
growth here at home; but this is the textile 
industry’s greatest weakness when facing 
foreign competition. Unlike other large 
American industries, textile manufacturing 
in this country has no patents or processes 
that are its own. 

Spinning and weaving are universal proc- 
esses indeed, sometimes contrary to good 
economic horsesense. Foreign countries can 
and do use the same machinery that Ameri- 
can mills use. The industries of compet- 
ing countries, rebuilt and modernized with 
American funds, are rapidly matching if not 
already exceeding the technical efficiency 
of the United States mills. 


CONTRIBUTING SUPPORT 


The United States textile industry, on 
the average, consumes about two-thirds of 
the domestic cotton crop. It is not only the 
major support of the United States cotton 
economy but a tremendous contributing 
economic support to numerous other de- 
mestic industries. 

The transfer of any sizable United States 
textile production to foreign industries via 
the route of still lower tariffs could easily 
touch off a chain reaction of destruc- 
tion in the American economy due to the 
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fact that the textile industry is so closely 
interlinked with the chemistry industry, 
power, transportation, fuel, machinery, and 
scores of other industries. And the social 
disintegration in the wake of mill liquida- 
tions or migration poses the greatest dan- 
ger that could come of a tarifi-lowering 
program. 

The thousands of communities now de- 
pendent wholly or largely on the textile-cot- 
ton economy of the United States could be- 
come, in large measure, a region of deserted 
villages and abandoned farms. The tragic 
thing is that there is no alternative agricul- 
tural commodity or manufacturing employ- 
ment in the areas where cotton farming and 
textile manufacturing are most concen- 
trated. 

Even more tragic would be the fact that 
it would all be needless, in that it would be 
only a stopgap expedient which would never 
help world trade. This is due to the simple 
fact that the world today is confronted by 
the startling paradox of a condition of over- 
capacity and production surplus existing in 
the major manufacturing countries an@ a 
condition of extreme scarcity in the under- 
developed countries where the goods are 
needed most. 

Many underdeveloped regions of the 
world, where living standards and consump- 
tion of textiles are lowest, have barred trade 
by artificial devices imposed by nationalistic 
governments. 


SNARED BY OWN RULES 


Providing the manufacturing countries 
with a “substitute market” in the one area 
of great abundance, the United States, while 
much of the rest of the world goes unclothed, 
isn’t the answer. How could that help the 
plight of Asia, Latin America, Africa, Oceania, 
and the Near East? Those have traditionally 
been the areas of tremendous cotton imports 
which over the course of time have served 
to keep alive the textile industries of Europe 
and Japan. Today they are areas of scarcity 
and high prices because they are trapped 
in their programs of trade restrictions and 
nationalism. 

In some countries even within our own 
hemisphere cotton fabrics are truly scarce 
and are from 2 to 3 times higher than for 
equivalent fabrics in the United States. 
Many countries, aiming to protect their 
small and inefficient textile industries, have 
reduced imports by exclusion practices so 
drastic that the per capita volume of cotton 
goods available for their domestic consump- 
tion is actually less than in prewar days. 

The textile industry—and it has long been 
concerned with the problem of declining 
world trade to the extent of participating in 
several international textile conferences— 
feels the only sound course for United States 
foreign-trade policy to take is to strike at 
the heart of the problem; that is, the many 
different kinds of restrictions to commerce 
which other nations have imposed under so- 
called reciprocity—and thus open up great 
areas of consumption around the world. 


BASIC TASK CITED 


It considers that the basic task of world 
trade reconstruction requires the restoration 
of multilateral trade and industrial advance- 
ment of underdeveloped nations. The first 
of these two requirements assumes the tak- 
ing of steps which lead to the reestablish- 
ment of convertibility among the world’s 
major currencies. Only as such steps are 
taken will the meshwork of trade and ex- 
change restrictions fall. The second re- 
quirement assumes the adoption of programs 
of economic development correlated with 
the material and manpower resources of in- 
dustrially backward countries. It assumes 
likewise the cooperation of other countries 
in carrying out such programs. 

Our industry would like to see far greater 
effort directed toward removal of trade bar- 
riers which almost all foreign nations, scof- 
fing at GATT, have erected—walls which in 
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the form of quotas, exchange controls, exor. 
bitant tariffs, and outright discrimination 
are far higher and more restrictive than the 
United States tariff structure. We have seen 
American exports drop off two-thirds—our 
reward as the most generous nation in grant- 
ing textile tariff concessions. We have seen 
the theory of reciprocity perverted to the 
point where foreign textile manufacturing 
nations are invited to send their goods to 
the United States—the one region of supreme 
abundance—while destitute areas of the 
world are bypassed. 

It would be very much to the interests of 
the industries of all textile nations if ways 
are opened up for the ill-clothed nations to 
have a minimum of comfort and decency 
in their living standards. 

If per capita consumption throughout the 
world could be raised to only one-third of 
what the average American enjoys, there 
would not be cotton fields enough, nor 
enough spindles and looms, to meet the 
needs. Is not this a worthy objective, merit- 
ing every ounce of our energy and all pos- 
sible resourcefulgess on the part of our Govy- 
ernment in bringing it about, through a 
truly revitalized foreign-trade policy? 

And in view of that, I leave you with the 
thought—is the American textile industry 
expendable? 





Foreign Aid Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, when “G. 
Washington, Thos. Jefferson, Benj. 
Franklin” and those other patriarchs of 
the long lost days of America were writ- 
ing America’s genesis in the early his- 
tory of this new Nation, no one ever 
thought about setting up a constitutional 
authorization about taxing American 
citizens to aid foreign lands around the 
world. But somehow we drifted into that 
unique practice under New Deal radical- 
ism and now the foreign-air rut seems to 
be still holding us tight. Down in south- 
eastern Kentucky, Jeff Abbott, the coal 
miner, works hard in the blackness of the 
underground caverns and has little above 
cornbread and occasional chuck roast 
for his meager table. Yet Jeff, as an 
American, pays some of the necessary 
tax that goes forth to aid Turkey, Bel- 
gium, and Brazil. Then there is Cora 
Bunch, a mountain schoolteacher, and 
Jim Meadors, a country merchant, and 
neither knows aught but consistent hard- 
ship and normal scarcity. Yet Cora and 
Jim, as Americans, pay some of the 
necessary tax that goes forth to promote 
Germany and Spain under our various 
foreign-aid schemes. 

As the emerging picture of this present 
enlightened hour takes form, it would 
now be sheer folly to grant more aid to 
these various countries in far-off places 
Why does this statement make sense? 
Surely our past experience with foreign 
aid since 1945 is ample enough proof of 
this observation. Since the inception of 
the Marshall plan in April 1948, it will be 
remembered that about $35 billion has 
been spent for economic and military aid 
abroad—about $20 billion for military 
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and $15 billion for economic assistance. 
A complex labyrinth of economic-aid 
programs has existed since the end of 
world War II, but each has had the 
came purpose—to give away some of the 
hard-earned substance of Jeff, Cora, and 
Jim. During World War II we gave away 
pillions of dollars worth of goods as lend- 
lease. That program was justified, as we 
all concede, since we and our allies were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the force of tyranny. It might be 
caid that we gave our wealth and sub- 
-tance rather than suffer the devastation 
falling other parts of the world. 

But since the end of World War II we 
have continued to finance one aid pro- 
eyam after another. And let the aver- 
ace man question one proposal for aid or 
try to reduce the amount of aid in any 
proposal and someone proclaims that 
communism will be aided. The big, bad 
Russian bear has been a handy whip- 
ping-boy to make us toe the line for more 
foreion aid. And while it is not to be 
denied that the Soviets are out to do the 
free world all the harm possible, yet little 
evidence has emerged that our aid to 
other countries has made any difference 
in the behavior or accomplished ends of 
the Soviets. In fact, they regard such 
aid, which are sacrifices for us, as only 
further evidence of our so-called im- 
perialism. 

And now we are confronted with a cur- 
rent demand for still more aid. This 
year the emphasis is on Asia. This latest 
request is for $3.53 billion for economic 
and military aid in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. Two-thirds of this sum, 
$2.14 billion, is for aid to Asie. Only 
$712.5 million of this total is for eco- 
nomic aid. 

It seems that Miss Europe does not now 
need further aid. In 1954 her trade 
within Western Europe was 128 percent 
above that of 1948 and 69 percent above 
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that of 1938. Imports from the outside 
world were 24 percent above those of 
1948 and 11 percent above those of 1938. 
Exports were 83 percent above those of 


1948 and exports to the dollar area were 
130 percent above 1948, while imports 
from that area were 7 percent below 
1948. 

Consumption per capita in Western 
Europe reached the 1938 level by 1950. 
By 1953 it was 7 percent above that level, 
and in 1954 it jumped to 12 percent above 


prewar. The United States was 45 per- 
cent above the 1938 level. 

Industrial output was about 50 per- 
cent higher than in 1938. Agricultural 
production was 30 percent greater. 


In 1951 the countries of Western Eu- 
rope planned for an annual increase of 
4.5 percent in gross national product 
during the next 5 years. This increase 
was not realized in 1952, but it was real- 
ized in both 1953 and 1954. 

Granted that foreign aid did promote 
the economic progress of some of the 
countries of Western Europe, it is soundly 
logical that any such aid anywhere has 
how outlived its usefulness. Countries 
] ceiving aid have become less and less 
reliable as allies. We need only to point 
‘o the Korean war and the fiasco of the 
E ‘ropean Defense Community to realize 
that our allies are little interested in a 

‘uuine attempt to unite for common de- 
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fense. Selfish interests have either killed 
or emasculated most attempts at col- 
lective defense. Obviously the change 
from Marshall plan to mutual security 
shows little relationship of the one to 
the other. There is no mutual security 
unless we finance it. Our insistence on 
some compliance with promised objec- 
tives has caused United States popu- 
larity throughout the world to reach an 
alltime low. Despite our bungling at- 
tempts to become the big brother of the 
world, the mere spreading of dollars has 
not and will not bring popularity or good 
will. The sooner our Government real- 
izes this simple truth the sooner have we 
reached maturity in our contemporary 
statesmanship. 

Perhaps the most patent result of for- 
eign aid has been the enforced postpone- 
ment or rejection of necessary social and 
economic projects here at home. It is 
a well-known fact that our highways 
are inadequate; that new hospitals and 
schools are needed; that reclamation and 
flood-control projects have been post- 
poned for lack of funds. How can 
we justify spreading money abroad for 
aid when we do not have sufficient funds 
to undertake such programs at home? 
We must wake up to the fact that we 
cannot carry the financial burdens of the 
free world on our backs. Why should 
an American shrink from being called 
an isolationist when his desire has been 
to make his own country a better place 
in which to live? Our neglect of high- 
ways, to cite one example, has contrib- 
uted materially to 38,000 traffic deaths 
a year and has cost much time in travel. 
The disastrous floods of our river val- 
leys could be eliminated by correct meth- 
ods of fiood control. 


Continuation of our program of broad- 
casting billions will cause us eventually 
to face one of these two ‘“ins’”—insol- 
vency or inflation. Who then is likely 
to come forth to bail us out? Certainly 
no European government will come to 
our aid. It should be considered that 
our Federal debt was 74 percent of our 
gross national product in 1953. But 
let us take a look at the debt of those 
nations we are aiding; the relationship 
of debt to gross national product of se- 
lected countries was as follows: Norway, 
53.3 percent; Spain, 26 percent; Belgium, 
67 percent; France, 37.5 percent; Ger- 
many, 32 percent; Turkey, 22 percent; 
Japan, 12 percent; the Philippines, 10 
percent; Brazil, 7 percent; and Mexico, 
4 percent. Truly we are burdened when 
compared with nations who are receiv- 
ing our largesse; yet they claim that they 
cannot finance their own economies. 

Foreign aid has not contributed to an 
increase in our real wealth. As one au- 
thor has said: 

Admittedly the foreign-aid program, fi- 
nanced by the United States taxpayer and 
purchaser of Federal securities, has con- 
tributed to the striking postwar growth of 
this country. Yet it is a fair question 
whether the expenditure of equivalent re- 
sources on domestic development might not 
have led to an equal growth, even though of 
a different type. For it can hardly be argued 
that the export of very large quantities of 
goods for which the United States has not 
been compensated has increased this coun- 
try'’s real wealth. 
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The French and Italian tax structures 
seem hopeless to American eyes. They 
fail heavily on consumers and permit 
flagrant violations by the wealthy. Yet 
little has been done toward remedying 
these conditions, True, at American in- 
sistence, new and more stringent tax 
laws have appeared on statute books, but 
they appear to have been evaded. Nu- 
merous disinterested persons who have 
traveled abroad have attested to the fact 
that wealthy people pay for less taxes 
than we do in the United States; yet 
that they refuse to invest in the eco- 
nomic development of their own coun- 
tries. Why should American citizens be 
taxed to aid foreign nations when their 
own wealthy people evade taxes? 

Much of the foreign aid money ex- 
pended in other countries has gone to 
help export industries which now com- 
pete in world markets with our indus- 
tries. 

Communism has not been stopped by 
foreign aid. About 1 Frenchman in 
4 is a Communist despite our expend- 
itures of billions of dollars in rebuilding 
France. In Italy parties of both the left 
and the right have grown in power de- 
spite Marshall plan aid. Yet we are told 
whenever we question increased subsidies 
to European nations that they will fall 
to communism unless we continue to fi- 
nance them. 

Other examples of the folly of foreign 
aid could be cited. But it should suffice 
to say that our aid program has been 
used to finance socialistic governments 
in Europe and is now suggested as a bul- 
wark of socialistic governments in Asia. 
That is a facet of the aid program that 
deserves special treatment, and so there 
will be no more than mention of it here. 

The foreign aid program has been 
characterized by a proliferation of con- 
flicting offices in many countries. De- 
partments of our Government have 
worked at cross-purposes, frequently de- 
nying each other and working directly 
contrary to each other. In Paris until 
recently there were four individuals with 
the rank of Ambassador. In many Eu- 
ropean and other overseas areas, Ameri- 
can Ambassadors must work with repre- 
sentatives of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, Central Intelligence Agency, 
and Foreign Operations Administration. 
What a field that creates for misunder- 
standings and difficulties. Congressional 
committees have calied attention to this 
anomalous situation and let us hope it is 
now on the way out. 

These are some of the reasons why 
further foreign aid is futile. Certainly, 
such a program will not now contribute 
to anything like substantial furtherance 
of the economic rehabilitation of the 
world. 

As of December 31, 1954, net foreign 
aid had cost each individual in the 
United States $298.52. If one were to 
consider the figures on a gross basis it 
would probably have cost each person in 
the United States far more than that. 
For my native State of Kentucky that 
would mean a contribution to foreign 
countries of about $904 million. How 
much improvement could be undertaken 
within the borders of Kentucky with a 
sum of that size. Truly, we could make 
it a far better State that it is today. 
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This latest request for $3.53 billion more 
for the next fiscal year would increase 
each person’s contribution by $21.51, or 
about another $65 million from Ken- 
tucky. This means that Kentucky has 
contributed nearly a billion dollars for 
aiding foreign countries. It seems to me 
that we have already done far too much. 
Considering the aid we have given since 
1940, it is no wonder that we are re- 
garded as an impractical Santa Claus of 
immature judgment. 

James Haskell really hit the nail on 
the head in reciting what we could do 
with the money which has been ex- 
pended and is to be spent for foreign aid 
through June 30, 1957. He believes that 
by that date our postwar foreign aid to 
Europe alone will have totaled $60 bil- 
lion. Graphically, he shows what could 
have been done with that tremendous 
sum: 

1. It could have saved the average Ameri- 
can taxpayer $1,000 in taxes. 

2. It is 24% times the total amount of the 
United States farm program in a decade. 

8. It is nearly 4 times as much as the Gov- 
ernment spent for public works during the 
New Deal. 

4. It could have paid for all the new high- 
ways that America needs; also schools, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions. 


Henry Hazlitt aptly expressed the con- 
trast between foreign aid and assistance 
for needy domestic programs when, in 
discussing point 4 above, he stated: 

The Government has nothing to give or 
lend to anybody that it does not first of all, 
or ultimately, take from its own taxpayers. 
By at least as much as it adds to the purchas- 
ing power of Paul, it must reduce the pur- 
chasing power of Peter. 


Charity and mercy are admirable, de- 
sirable qualities of the human heart, but 
that is not so of a political machinery 
which should have only the function to 
govern for its own people and not a sem- 
blance of any function to tax those same 
people to further Formosa or promote 
Pakistan. Wake up “G. Washington, 
Thos. Jefferson, and Benj. Franklin” 
and see what we, the people, have been 
doing to your country through foreign 
aid folly. Wake up Jeff, Cora, and Jim, 
write your Congressmen, tell them how 
well you like being taxed for Turkey. 





Eisenhower's Peace Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I include 
the following editorial by Fred Othman, 
columnist for the Washington Daily 
News: 

WuHatT’s WRONG WITH A Peace SHIP? 
(By Fred Othman) 

I’ve been hearing some snide remarks here 
about President Eisenhower’s atomic peace 
ship; the idea of his critics is that such a 
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merchant vessel belching scientific steam 
through her whistle is bald-faced propa- 
ganda. 

Maybe so. The snarlers claim that such a 
beautiful, white-painted vessel tooling pas- 
sengers and cargo around the world on an 
almost inexhaustible supply of fuel in a 
package the size of a cracker box would 
boomerang. I swear I don’t see how. 

If everybody wants peace around the globe, 
then what's wrong with advertising the boons 
that atoms hold in store for mankind? The 
sooner the better, I’d say, and as of now we 
may be seeing this marvel of steam naviga- 
tion even sooner than Mr. Eisenhower hoped. 

When he announced before the newspaper 
publishers’ convention in New York the oth- 
er day that he had such a wonder ship in 
the works, he didn’t say exactly when he 
hoped to have it gliding across the Atlantic. 

The trouble was that atomic steam engines, 
as oe by the submarine Nautilus, 
needed so many miles of stainless steel 
plumbing with appropriate sheaths of lead 
to keep from atomizing the crew that it 
literally took years to design and build them. 

Now come a pair of experts who have de- 
signed at the General Electric atom works 
at Schenectady, N. Y., an atomic engine that 
does away with the pipes. This cuts in half 
the weight per horsepower, does away with 
most of the lead sheathing, and puts the 
whole works in a smallish package that can 
be installed deep in the hold near the pro- 
peller. 

As explained by Dr. E. A. Luebke, the phys- 
icist who developed the powerplant with 
Engineer L. B. Vandenberg, their idea was a 
simple one—or at least as simple as anything 
atomic can be. Whether I can explain it is 
something else, but if you'll bear with me: 

The conventional atomic reactor as used in 
our incredible submarine gets so hot that 
it melts down metallic sodium to a liquid 
which fiows through the shielded pipes to 
a “dingus” known as a heat exchanger. This 
really is a kind of stove, wherein the hot 
sodium heats water into steam, that then 
is piped to the turbines. Such an arrange- 
ment involved a never-never land of valves, 
gears, dials, and thick chunks of lead. 

Dr. Luebke said he and Mr. Vandenberg 
merely built their heat exchanger around 
the reactor. He meant they put the hot 
stuff in the middie and surrounded it with 
the steam generating equipment. This did 
away with most of the pipes and those that 
were left became short ones. The heat ex- 
changer itself helped to shield the people 
from the radiation and cut down the number 
of lead plates needed. This is oversimplifi- 
cation of course. The two experts were par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that they’d ar- 
ranged it so that the hot sodium pipes in 
contact with the cold water tubes automati- 
cally generated enough electwicity to run the 
pump that kept the liquid circulating. 

The details need not concern the rest of 
us. Let’s just get going on our atoms-for- 
peace propaganda ship, is all, and it would 
please me if she were christened the S. S. 
Mamie. 





Flexible and Rigid Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following correspon- 
dence with the Secretary of Agriculture: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19, 1955, 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am interested anq 
concerned about matters that affect all, anqg 
of course, the farmers of my @istrict. Yoy 
will recall that in the 83d Congress it was my 
privilege and honor to be chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Hoyse of Representatives and that at that 
time it was our responsibility to examine 
into and devise the increase of the borrow. 
ing authority of the Commodity Credit Cor. 
poration in order that it could play its part 
in the mechanics of commodity support 
which is a part of the law. 

I am no longer burdened with the re. 
sponsibility of the chairmanship of this im. 
portant committee, but I am still the rank. 
ing minority member of this committee 
which has jurisdiction over Commodity 
Credit Corporation authorizations of the 
House of Representatives. However, I am 
concerned about the situation in support 
prices that may or may not affect the farm- 
ers in my district and in other areas of the 
United States. 

I would appreciate your informing me at 
your earliest convenience of the following: 

(a) What is now the commitment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in dollar val- 
uation for all agricultural goods, either by 
purchase or by loan? 

(b) In the judgment of you and your ex. 
perts, what will be the commitments of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for purchase 
or loan in the forseeable future in dollar vol- 
ume, based on the present law? 

(c) Will you please give me your best est!- 
mate of the commitments by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the projected sit- 
uation if the law should be amended to give 
to the basic commodities 90 percent of parity 
as is contemplated under H. R. 12? 

Believe me, Mr. Secretary, I ask these ques- 
tions because it seems to me that the farm- 
ers of my district and others should be fully 
familiar with the situation as it now exists 
and as it may exist if H. R. 12 should become 
law. I am, 

Yours most respectfully, 
JEssE P. WOLCOTT, 
Member of Congress. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 22, 1955. 
Hon. Jesse P. Wo.cotr, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN Wo.cotTT: I appreciate 
your interest in the financial operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, expressed 
in your letter to me of April 19. 

We have made projections showing by 
months the status of our statutory borrowing 
authority, based on economic assumptions 
set forth in the 1956 budget estimate of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Using these 
projections, I shall do my best to answer 
your very pertinent questions. 

(a) Currently (April 1955), we have in use 
approximately $8,400,000,000 of our $10 bil- 
lion statutory borrowing authorization. 
This includes funds invested in commodities 
owned and under loan, as well as the invest- 
ment in accounts and notes receivable, fixed 
assets and the unrestored capital impair- 
ment of the capital of the Corporation. 

February is normally the seasonal peak in 
the commitment of CCC funds. In February 
1955 we had $8,396,000,000 in use. This 
amount is very close to our estimate of last 
July, when Congress was considering the 
proposed increase in the borrowing authority 
of the Corporation from $8.5 to $10 billion. 
At that time we estimated our use of CCC 
borrowing authority in January and Febru- 
ary of 1955 at $8.4 billion. 

(b) Based on the present law, we expect 
to have in use in February of 1956 approxi- 
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lv $9,465,000,000 of our $10 billion bor- 
* authorization. This estimate as- 
<mes average yields, some rise in the level 
~ economic activity, present price levels, 
increase in exports, and acreage allot- 
ments for the basic crops. It is believed that 
these projections represent conservative 
rather than liberal projections of the volume 
of price support activity. 
Based on present law, we would expect the 
neak in CCC of borrowing authority to be 
i ned in February of 1956. Thereafter, we 
. suld expect CCC financial commitments to 
decrease as a result of reduced acquisition 
qd increased disposal. 
H. R. 12 would make price support for 
ic crops mandatory at 90 percent of 
» We estimate that the enactment of 
{ .w would increase the peak use of the 
Corporation’s borrowing authority in the fis- 
vear 1956 by $247 million. On the basis 
imptions indicated in (b) above, this 
would put us within $300 million of our $10 
billion ‘st itutory borrowing authorization—a 
margin of safety that could easily be wiped 
out by better than average yields, a drop in 


exports, or a decline in prices and economic 


mate 
rowing 
ol 
some 


all 
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I share the concern which your letter ex- 

; about the increase in financial obli- 

; which will result if H. R. 12 or other 

such legislation is passed by Congress. Even 
without a return to mandatory high rigid 
supports the present $10 billion bor- 
g authorization may not be adequate. 
se a brief report which gives some 
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of the above data in tabular form. This 
statement does not reflect the probable ef- 
fects of H. R. 12 if it were to be enacted. 
lhe Crop Production Report for July 1955 
will contain the first most reliable source of 


information regarding production from 1955 
crops. At that time the Department will be 
in a better position to appraise the poten- 
tial use of the Corporation’s borrowing au- 
thority and whether or not any legislative 
action need be proposed, 
Sincerely yours, 
TrRuE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
Should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes for the week of April 
- 1955, on the subject of our Capitol 
sULLGINg: 

KEENOTES 
(By Hon. ELizaBeETH KEE) 


The Capitol of the United States 1s much 
more than 4 building; to every American, it 
1s a strikingly beautiful symbol of our Na- 
tion’s strength. 

_Probably no architectural feature in all of 

the United States is as well known as the 
Capitol dome rising majestically above the 
Washington horizon—visible from almost 
“ly part of the city, a thing of breathtaking 
5} lendor when lighted at night. 

"he clean, straight, vertical lines of the 
m ‘‘n portion of the structure, when topped 
by the gentle, graceful curves of the huge 
oe provide a picture of deep serenity in 
te midst of national controversy—of solid- 
ty ‘nd calm and reason no matter what the 
sue which might divide us in debate. 
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So it is only natural that our Capitol is 
everyone’s business—that what happens to 
it inside or outside is a matter of national 
interest and personal concern. Therefore, 
I know there will be general interest among: 
West Virginians in the newest proposal for 
“completing” the Capitol—for, literally, giv- 
ing it a “‘face-lifting.” 

Former President Truman once said the 
dome would fall someday if the east central 
front of the building were not extended out- 
ward. Others have said the dome sits on 
top of the main structure like a derby hat 
without a brim. Architects say the facade 
is incomplete, because the central portion 
was not brought forward in keeping with 
the two wings which were added to the 
original building to provide the present 
House and Senate Chambers. 

The architects may be correct that exten- 
sion of the facade is an “architectural 
necessity’’ but I’m sure that most of us who 
are not architects would have gone right on 
thinking the building beautiful indeed just 
as it is. 

Nevertheless, the space i2quirements of 
the Congress have provided a _ practical 
stimulus to accomplish an architectural ob- 
jective which has been discussed since 1863. 
The House has finally approved—after many 
years of refusing to act on the matter—a 
resolution calling upon the Architect of the 
Capitol to draw up plans for the “comple- 
tion” of the facade. 

The additional space added to the east 
central front of the building, besides bring- 
ing it closer into line with the House and 
Senate wings, will provide much-needed 
space for committee rooms, for restaurant 
and other facilities, and for a through- 
passage on the gallery level between the 
House and the Senate sides of the building. 

The decision to proceed with the planning 
of this improvement came shortly after a 
very significant improvement was made 
inside the building—the opening of an im- 
pressive, nonsectarian prayer room to which 
Members of the House and Senate can go at 
any time for quiet meditation. 


Before a beautiful stained glass window 
depicting George Washington kneeling in 
prayer, Members can find inspiration in the 
Bible, or in our own quiet prayers as we seek 
Divine guidance in carrying out our heavy 
responsibilities. It is good to have this tiny 
chapel available in the Capitol. And, best 
of all, it is being used every day. 








Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 1, Oddfellows from many of 
our States, and from Canada, were in 
Washington for the annual Oddfellows’ 
pilgrimage to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Heretofore, the pilgrimage has 
been on various dates, but is now sched- 
uled for the first Sunday in May, of each 
year. 

Texas is signally honored in that the 
honorable Tellie F. Aston, of Sherman, 
Tex., is serving as sovereign grand mas- 
ter of the Sovereign Grand Lodge of the 
EL. ©. @.: fF. 

His address at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier was able and impressive. 
I am happy and honored to make it a 
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part of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 
order that others may profit thereby: 
Am I My BROTHER’s KEEPER? 


(Address by Tellie F. Aston, sovereign grand 
master of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, May 1, 1955) 


We have this day gathered together here 
in this sacred and hallowed Arlington Cem- 
etery to pay a tribute of love and respect to 
the ones who have rendered military service 
to our country, many of whom sacrificed 
their lives that we may have the privilege of 
living in a free world, to live and to love, and 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
our conscience. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” To 
lay down one’s life for friends, for humanity, 
for country, for a principle—that is a most 
glorious deed. 

The one whose memory we honor today 
obeyed the teachings and exemplified the 
lives of our illustrious forefathers when he 
gave his life that you and I might live in 
a land of freedom. World War I seemed 
a cruel sacrifice and we were saddened by 
the wanton destruction of human life. 
Time, with its blessed healing touch, has 
dimmed the sorrow, but has left vivid mem- 
ories of the bravery of these men, their 
idealism, and their willing sacrifice that the 
cause of right might prevail. Truly no man 
has given more than this brave one who 
sleeps so peacefully today. There is another 
question which must search the very depths 
of our hearts, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
ever since the day when the Lord said unto 
Cain, “Where is Abel, thy brother?,” and 
the first murderer replied: “I know not, am 
I my brother’s keeper?,” the question of 
responsibility for the lives of others has 
rested upon man. The Lord set a mark upon 
Cain, and we bear the responsibility today. 
We are our brother’s keeper and as such 
it is our duty to give freely of our time and 
talents in helping share the affairs of the 
world so that at some time in the future 
the nations throughout the world may live 
peaceably together forever. Yes, we stand 
here today almost 41 years after that calm 
day in June 1914, when a pistol shot rang 
out in a quiet little Serbian city. The sound 
was faint at first, but later it was heard 
around the world, growing louder and louder 
until the rattle of machineguns and the 
roar of cannons resounded in every ear. Not 
until seven and one-half million men, the 
pride of many nations, had laid down their 
lives, and hospitals had claimed many mil- 
lions more, did the world finally desist from a 
catastrophe almost greater than the mind 
of man could grasp. For over 4 long years 
the world was mad, while the struggle be- 
tween liberty and imperialism went on. 
Then suddenly there was silence on the bat- 
tlefields, and the roar of the cannon was 
heard no more, and then came that glorious, 
mad day in November 1918, when in every 
city, town, and hamlet in the world, men 
and women shouted and sang, with chok- 
ing voices and streaming eyes, that the war 
was over. And so we all hoped and believed 
at that time. But history records that since 
the beginning of time men have fought and 
died for certain inalienable rights, for self- 
preservation, for love of their fellow man, 
and in the defense of their country, and for 
liberty and freedom; and as long as there 
exists freedom-loving people, others will die 
when necessary to preserve that heritage, 
each one with the hope that after this, we 
shall have peace. 

Poets have sung in glowing numbers and 
orators have proclaimed with prophetic wis- 
dom of the courage, bravery, and valor of our 
people, of their ideals and hopes, of sacri- 
fices for loved ones, of love for home and 
country, of liberty, and of our glorious flag 
of America, and what it means to live in 
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the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. But these are not all of the things 
this soldier who lays here before us today 
was thinking of. Of what was he think- 
ing? Probably of his home, his loved ones, 
his normal way of life, whatever that might 
have been—rich or poor—iamous or un- 
known. He was not fighting for honor or 
renown. He was fighting for the privilege 
of returning home and taking his normal 
place in a free and peaceful world. He did 
not live to see his hopes and his dreams ful- 
filled. He left that for us to do, and just 
how much have we done to carry on for him? 

The threat to freedom-loving people was 
not as great when this man gave his life for 
his country as it is today. The threat of 
communism is spreading throughout the 
world more rapidly than most of us realize. 
The time is at hand when every one of us 
should be alarmed at this dreadful threat 
to our American way of life. So far, we have 
not been materially affected by war. Our 
homes, our cities, and our industries have 
not been destroyed, nor our people perse- 
cuted and slaughtered, or placed in concen- 
tration camps; but today’s deadly weapons, 
improved equipment, speed of travel, and all 
the inconceivable means of warfare that 
modern science has developed since Worid 
War I has placed the entire world to within 
a few hours’ time from one remote part of 
the earth to another, and has made all na- 
tions equally vulnerable to annihilation and 
destruction. 

From the earliest recordings of the history 
of man, assaults have been made against the 
spiritual and moral forces which existed at 
that time. Today we are faced with a like 
attack, and Odd Fellowship holds within its 
hands a most important weapon with which 
to combat the evil forces that plague the 
peoples of the world. It is our deep and 
abiding faith in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. If as much effort 
had been put forth in this world in years 
gone by to have spread these teachings and 
practices, as the proponents of communism 
have exerted in spreading its propaganda 
throughout the world, then the principles 
for which this Unknown Soldier fought and 
died might have been realized, and his sac- 
rifice would have inspired greater faith of 
mankind in each other. 

Yes, there is an urgent need in this con- 
fused and unsettled world today for renewed 
faith and confidence of man in man, and 
nation toward nation. 

How can we have a part in this great ref- 
ormation? We must go back to the basic 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded: the right to worship God according 
to our individual desires; an acknowledg- 
ment that all men are entitled to enjoy the 
blessings of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness in order that we might live and 
work together in a land free of tyranny and 
despotism. 

Shall we pause a moment and review our 
American creed which we have all read or 
memorized at one time or another? 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic: a perfect union, 
one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity, for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies.” 

The principles of Odd Fellowship go hand 
in hand with those contained in the creed 
of our Nation, and each in its rightful place 
is indispensable. But if we are to spread 
the gospel of brotherly love to a Wwar-Wweary 
world, we must do so, not by loud and ex- 
alted praise of what Odd Fellowship does— 
or has done, confining our charities and sym- 
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pathies to our own membership. Such a 
practice would declare us to be selfish and 
might even breed distrust by nonmembers. 
Let us at this time determine to indoctrinate 
ourselves with the spirit that reaches far 
above the forms and ceremonies of the lodge 
room, to detect the important principles and 
adhere thereto—to go forth with a fraternal 
love for everyone, and to practice in our 
daily lives that great rule: “‘Whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” Such a man would 
need no regalia to be recognized as an odd 
fellow. He would need no pictured symbol 
of heart and hand—he would use his own, 
and his life and good deeds would then fol- 
low him. 

Let us cherish the true spirit of Odd Fel- 
lowship and give it full sway in our minds 
and hearts. It is the spirit of the ages—of 
victory—of regeneration, so let us strive to 
bring about a new age wherein the earth’s 
weary millions can fee] their lives refreshed 
with the hope of peace. 

As we stand here today at this tomb which 
bears the inscription: ‘Here rests in hon- 
ored glory an American soldier, known only 
to God,” may we use this occasion to recon- 
secrate ourselves as Christian men and 
women to a better and more useful life, that 
we will render a more sincere service to our 
fellow man, and that we will not forget that 
we are “our brother’s keeper.” Let us ear- 
nestly and fervently rededicate our lives to 
the principles for which this order stands, 
an@ solemnly renew our obligations as Odd 
fellows and Rebekahs. 

May we be ever mindful that Odd Fellow- 
ship requires us first, to be grateful to our 
Creator: second, to be faithful to our coun- 
try; and third, to be fraternal to our fellow 
man. Let us hereby steadfastly resolve that 
we will keep the teachings of friendship, love 
and truth just as pure, as true, and as beau- 
tiful as the red, the white, and the blue in 
our flag which we love so dearly. 





The Significance of Thomas Jefferson for 


Our Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Significance of Thomas 
Jefferson For Our Day,” delivered by me, 
on Friday afternoon, April 29, 1955. 

The meeting at which the address was 
made was held on the steps of the beau- 
tiful Jefferson Memorial, in a setting be- 
fitting the occasion. It was held under 
the auspices of the Washington Pilgrim- 
age, ably assisted by Dr. and Mrs. Harold 
Dudley. Gen. Willard Paul presided, 
and the occasion was favored with selec- 
tions by the Oxen Hill, Md., High School 
Band, and a wonderful chorus from the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School. 

The Washington Pilgrimage is an or- 
ganization of clergy and lay church peo- 
ple dedicated to the preservation of our 
Nation’s religious heritage. Annually 
they select and present awards to the 
outsfanding clergy churchman, the lay 
churchman and churchwoman of the 
year. This year the awards were as fol- 
lows: 


May 2 


Clergy churchman of the year 1955_ 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman: 


In recognition of his outstanding service 
to the Nation, as an eloquent preacher of 
God’s word, the minister for more than 29 
years of the National Radio Pulpit, a valiant 
guardian of world peace, the director of the 
Hall of Fame, an inspiring teacher, and the 
author of many volumes of practical re]j. 
gious truth. 


Lay churchman of the year 1955— 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower: 


In recognition of his outstanding service 
to the Nation in his leadership for peace, 
spiritual devotion, and inspiring example o 
steadfast attention to religious values as 
President of the United States. 


Churchwoman of the year 1955—Rep. 
resentative FRANCES P. BOLTON: 


In recognition of her outstanding service 
to the Nation as a spiritual interpreter of 
public life in the Halls of Congress, in the 
field of international affairs, the ministry of 
nursing and public health, and the advance. 
ment of educational institutions and values, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


AppRESS BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, WaAsH- 
INGTON PILGRIMAGE, JEFFERSON MEMORIAL, 
4 P. M., FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, we meet here today to re- 
mind ourselves of our goodly heritage. As 
we stand here before the great Jefferson 
Memorial, we can also see the monuments of 
Washington and Lincoln. They remind us 
again of not only our great heritage, but the 
fact that religion has played a vita! part 
in the development of our great Nation. 

They remind us, too, that religion is not 
only necessary, but is vital to the existence 
of a virile democracy. It would be a sad day 
indeed for our Nation should our people for- 
get the basic fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, which, after all, is the 
foundation stone of this great democracy—a 
democracy that is on trial at the present time 
in the conflict of the ideologies of Christian- 
ity and paganism. 

Our Nation has been blessed by having 
leaders with a Christian faith and a firm 
conviction in the continued welfare of this 
Nation and the preservation of its ideal: 

I am pleased today to read to you a tele- 
gram from the President of the United 
States: 


“The Honorable FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
“Please convey my greetings and good 
wishes to all participants in this year’s Wasii- 
ington pilgrimage. I am glad that on April 
29 you will speak on ‘The Significance of 
Thomas Jefferson for Our Day.’ I hope that 
everyone in the pilgrimage will return from 
his visit to Washington with increased 
knowledge of Jefferson’s life and thought and 
increased determination to uphold the prin- 
ciples of liberty in which Jefferson believed. 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 


Thomas Jefferson may well be called the 
apostle of liberty. He expressed his attitude 
emphatically when he declared: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” His life was the fulfillment of this 
vow. 

Jefferson was given the supreme opp0r- 
tunity to express his dedication to the prin- 
ciples of freedom when he was asked to drall 
the Declaration of Independence, Thos¢ 
memorable words will ring forever in the 
hearts of men through every age and clim®, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cerval 
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unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Some petrified minds and withered hearts 
nave tried to demonstrate their superiority 
by libeling Jefferson and labeling this state- 
ment a lie. They remind us that some men 
are born weak and sickly and others are 
porn strong and rugged, and some are born 
morons and others are born geniuses—as if 
Jefferson didn’t know this too, or was re- 
ferring to any of this! 

No. Jefferson's statement must not be 
taken from its literary and historical con- 
text. His declaration, in the only sense that 
it can be understood, means that all men 
stand equal before the law. 

The wealth of the rich shall not shield 
him from the same penalty a pauper would 
suffer for the same crime. Priests are not 
to be tried by a different code or before 


different courts than laymen. The accident 
of birth does not automatically make a 
man the ruler of his fellow men, whether he 


is a Tudor, a Stuart, a Hanover, or a Roose- 
velt. This equality is predicated on the fact 
that all men receive their life from the same 
Creator, who endows them also with the 
right to liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ne 

These benefits flow reasonably from belief 
in a Creator, and it is only what might be 
expected that those who are atheists are 
the foremost in denying to their fellow men 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The contrast between countries dominated 
by atheistical communism and those coun- 
tries blessed by faith in God is an existing 
proof. Jefferson’s concern was that abomi- 
nation called the “divine right of kings’’ and 
that other abomination, a fixed and immu- 
table social and economic stratification. 

Even here, in God's America, Jefferson's 
ideals have not met complete fulfillment, 
but to the extent that they have, this has 
and still is, the land of opportunity 
for the oppressed of earth. 

Perhaps no other statements made by Jef- 
demonstrate his right to be called 


been 


ferson 


“Apostie of liberty as do those selected for 
the marble memorial in the Capital of our 
Nation. Of religious liberty he wrote: 
“Almighty God hath created the mind free. 
A!l attempts to influence it by temporal pun- 


ishments or burthens * * * are departure 
from the plan of the Holy Author of our 
religion * * * no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious worship 
or ministry or shall otherwise suffer on 

count of his religious opinions or belief. 
But all men shall be free to profess and by 
argument to maintain their opinions in mat- 
ters of religion.” 

Thisis from an Act Establishing Religious 
Freedom in Virginia. Its authorship is one 
of the three things which Jefferson wanted 
to be remembered by and asked to have 
mentioned on his tombstone. 

Jefferson was against slavery of all kinds, 
whether of body or mind, and he believed 
in education for all as a bulwark of freedom. 
In the stately marble memorial erected to 
his honor by a grateful nation one may read 
his words: 

“God who gave us life gave us liberty. 
Can the liberties of a nation be secure 
when we have removed a conviction that 


these liberties are the gift of God? Indeed 
I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just, that His justice cannot sleep 
forever. Commerce between master and 
Siave is despotism. Nothing is more cer- 


tainly written in the book of fate than that 
these people are to be free. Establish the 
law for educating the common people. This 
lt is the business of the state to effect and 
on @ general plan.” 

Jefferson was in France when our Con- 
stitutional Convention was meeting. He ap- 
Proved in general of the work done by the 
Convention, but greatly deplored the absence 
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of a Bill of Rights. He wrote to Washing- 
ton, Madison, Monroe, and others, earnestly 
advocating a Bill of Rights. To Madison he 
wrote: 

“I will now tell you what I do not like. 
First, the omission of a Bill of Rights, pro- 
viding clearly, and without the aid of soph- 
ism, for freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, protection against standing armies, 
restriction of monopolies, the eternal and 
unremitting force of the habeas corpus laws, 
and trials by jury in all matters of fact 
triable by the laws of the land, and not by 
the laws of nations. Let me add, that a 
Bill of Rights is what the people are enti- 
tled to against every government on earth, 
general or particular, and what no just gov- 
ernment should refuse, or rest on inference.” 

Many others agreed with Jefferson, and the 
Bill of Rights, comprising the first 10 amend- 
ments, was quickly adopted. The putting 
of these essential freedoms on an undeniable 
legal basis owes much to the man who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
bill for establishing religious freedom in Vir- 
ginia. 

Jefferson’s service as our Minister to 
France during the several years just before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, ex- 
tended his influence as an apostle of liberty 
to that land also, and increased the already 
strong effect which our own successful Revo- 
lution had upon the French. 

Throughout his long life, whether as Sec- 
retary of State in Washington’s Cabinet, as 
President for two terms, or as the retired 
sage of Monticello, Jefferson ever and al- 
ways was able to say as an apostle of liberty, 
“I have sworn upon the altar of God eter- 
nal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 


We who are privileged to gather here today 
can well take to heart the admonitions of 
our third President and rededicate ourselves 
to the preservation of the Christian princi- 
ples that must guide this Nation if we are 
to be the Nation that God intended us to be. 





May Day: United States Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
an address I made yesterday in Burling- 
ton, Wis., on the celebration of May Day: 
United States Way. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“May Day: UNITED STaTes War” 


(Address by Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
in Burlington, Wis., May 1, 1955) 

Fellow Americans, it is fitting today that 
the citizens of Burlington, Wis., a typical 
American community, demonstrate May 
Day, the United States way. The theme 
chosen today to symbolize this patriotic 
ceremony appropriately sets forth the differ- 
ence between our way of life and that offered 
to the world by international communism. 
“Faith shall make you free,” is not a slogan 
for Americans; it’s the very foundation on 
which our country and Government are 
based. 

Ten days ago, the central committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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issued through its official news service, Tass, 
69 annual May Day slogans. These slogans 
were broadcast to their satellites in Europe 
and in Asia and, bearing the official stamp 
of the Communist rulers in the Kremlin, 
represent communism’s May Day sentiments 
to the world. 

I want to quote you just two of the 69 
Official May Day slogans of the Communist 
Party. One reads as follows, and I quote: 
“Fraternal greetings to all the peoples fight- 
ing for peace, democracy, for socialism.” 
And I might say, socialism is in capital 
letters. 

The last slogan reads, ‘“‘Under the banner 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin; under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, forward 
to the victory of communism!” 

Fellow Americans, contrast those slogans 
with the sentiments which are in your hearts 
today. Contrast them with our spiritual 
theme today, ‘Faith makes men free.” 

Communism which is stalking over the 
world today, is the denial of religious faith 
and at the same time a denial of human 
freedom Communist is godless. It is 
also a system of slavery based on contempt 
for, and oppression of, the common man. 

But there is that which will defeat com- 
munism. It is just the twofold vital quality 
which all people of courage have wielded as 
their weapon—faith in God and faith in 
human freedom. These are indestructible 
and while we cling to them we are inde- 
structible, too. 

At the time of Yalta, fust 10 years ago, less 
than 200 million people were behind the 
Communist iron curtain. Today, over 800 
million people are enslaved by the most 
Godless tyranny the world has ever known. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
has violated its treaties of friendship and 
nonaggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and the Republic of 
China, there are still some who believe that 
the way to deal with an international bully 
is by more appeasement. 

At Munich the world should have learned 
that the road to appeasement is not the road 
to peace, it is surrender on the installment 

lan. 

. The Soviet Union is an admitted violator 
of the United Nations charter and the reso- 
lutions in support of the Republic of Korea, 
a victim of communistic aggression on June 
25, 1950. Yet now the Societ Union is sup- 
porting the admission of the aggressor, Com- 
munist China, into that organization. 

Such action would violate the moral foun- 
dation upon which the United Nations is 
supposed to rest. It would be putting a 
premium on aggression. It would serve no- 
tice that the quickest way to membership 
is by shooting your way in. It would be a 
betrayal of the 140,000 American casualties 
including 35,000 of our dead. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they hold 15 American 
airmen; 11 of these have been sentenced to 
Communist prisons. There is strong reason 
to believe they hold several hundred other 
United States and United Nations military 
prisoners. We know they hold over 30 
American civilians who have been in jail 
for several years. 

As long as one American in the armed 
services or in civilian life is unjustly held, 
I shall not remain silent. 

What does the United Nations intend to 
do about it? What are the American people 
going to do about it? 

Based alone on the Soviet Union’s failure 
to support the United Nations action in 
Korea and to abide by its charter obliga- 
tions the Soviet Union should have been 
expelled from membership. 

Have we forgotten the biblical injunction 
in Second Corinthians: ‘Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers; for what 
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fellowship has righteousness with un- 
righteousness? And what communion has 
light with darkness?” 

As for me, as long as I have a voice and a 
vote in the Senate of the United States 
I shall oppose the admission of Communist 
China. 

We must always distinguish between the 
people of Russia and their Communist Krem- 
lin masters. The Russian people were the 
first victims of the godless Marxian tyranny 
of Lenin and Stalin. 

The struggle for power goes on in the 
Kremlin. The tactics may change with the 
faction temporarily in power. The long- 
term strategy for the destruction of human 
freedom continues throughout the world by 
Communist aggression from without or by 
subversion from within. 

There will never be peace in our time in 
any real sense until the people of Russia and 
China have thrown out their Communist 
masters and established justice in their poli- 
tical system, freed their economy from the 
dead hand of statism concentrated on arm- 
ament production and, more important than 
all, reopened their churches so that the 
guidance of the Father of us all may replace 
the godless teachings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. 

The crucifix is a more potent force than 
the clenched fist of communism. 

When the people of Russia and China gain 
their freedom from the tyranny which tem- 
porarily rules them we should make it known 
that our friendship and our assistance will 
be available for the establishment of peace 
with honor in a truly free world of freemen. 

We seek not 1 foot of their territory nor 
control over a solitary one of their people. 

We only want for them the cherished free- 
dom to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience; to have in the 
hands of a truly free people the right of 
self-determination on who shall constitute 
their government and the right to change 
it by the decision of 200 million people rather 
than a cabal of less than a dozen power- 
mad men in the Kremlin who threaten the 
peace of the world; and to be able to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor and a rising standard 
of living. 

We should look upon the people within the 
Iron Curtain as our friends and allies. In- 
deed, should their totalitarian masters em- 
bark upon further aggression the temporarily 
enslaved people may turn out to be among 
our stoutest allies. 

Such a policy does not contemplate ag- 


gression on the part of the free world. But . 


it does require that we never by word or 
deed give our moral or legal blessing to the 
enslavement of the 800 million people behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. 

Such a policy would contemplate the ap- 
plication of moral, economic, and diplomatic 
sanctions against the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy which is dedicated to the 
destruction of the free way of life. Human 
freedom is a God-given right beyond the 
power of dictatorships to permanently 
destroy. 

There are many persons at home and 
abroad who believe the Chinese Communists 
are now merely following a long-established 
technique to use negotiations (as at Pan- 
munjom) for the purpose of building up 
their striking power. 

Their minimum price will be a downpay- 
ment of the offshore island groups of Que- 
moy and Matsu. Their ultimate price, which 
they will hope to get by negotiation or 
through the United Nations, or by armed 
conflict, will be Formosa and membership in 
the United Nations. 

In the long history of the Soviet Union or 
the shorter history of Communist China 
there is nothing to demonstrate that the 
Communist pledged word is worth the paper 
on which it is written. 
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The bones of the repudiated Soviet trea- 
ties and agreements with Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and the Re- 
public of China, together with the 1933 Lit- 
vinov compact with the United States, are 
there for all to see. 

More recently the violations of the Korean 
and Geneva armistice agreements by Com- 
munist China are an additional warning sig- 
nal against placing either our faith or the 
survival of our friends and allies on the cyni- 
cal smiling facade of a brutal Chou En-lai. 

I, for one, do not believe the Communist 
leopard has changed its spots. Their ob- 
jective has been, is, and will continue to be 
the destrcution of human freedom. 

Unless there is some formula regarding 
which I have not been advised and which is 
difficult for me now to envision, I find it hard 
to comprehend how we could enter into di- 
rect negotiations with Communist China 
without the interests of the Republic of 
China being deeply involved. 

History teaches us that prior experience 
of great powers negotiating in the absence 
of small allies has not reflected great credit 
upon the large nations, and has been disas- 
trous to the small ones. For reference, I 
refer to Munich and its impact upon Czecho- 
slovakia, and to Yalta and its impact upon 
Poland and the Republic of China. 

Patrick Henry, on March 23, 1775, in the 
Virginia Legislature, said: “Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mightly God: I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

In his day, Lincoln understood that this 
Nation could not continue “half slave and 
half free.” 

In 1865 at his second inaugural, Lincoln 
expanded this doctrine when he said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory—we here have the power and bear the 
responsibility—in giving freedom to the slave 
we assure freedom to the free. We shall 
nobly save or we shall meanly lose this last 
best hope of earth.” 

Just recently, I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote: 


“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my in- 
terest in lasting world peace is as acute as 
is any American. 

“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world rest with the firm ‘stop 
the Communist march’ movement which 
you so forcibly represent. I have flown 400 
combat missions and would rather fly 400 
more than to see my kind of a world go down 
the drain 1 island or 1 small country 
at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

This I believe: Under the divine guidance 
that made us and kept up a free nations, this 
generation of Americans wiil not sacrifice 
principle for expediency; nor cringe in the 
face of brutal naked aggression and we will 
not barter friends and allies in the Western 
Hemisphere, in Europe, Africa, or Asia, in a 
dishonorable appeasement at a Far Eastern 
Munich or a second Yalta. 

With the same courage and common sense 
that motivated the men who sat as Phila- 
delphia and gave us, first, our Declaration of 
Independence and later our Constitution 
there, are none of our domestic problems 
which we as a free people cannot solve and 
there is no foreign foe we need ever fear. 
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Loyalty Day Celebration at 
Burlington, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


2 OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
it was my privilege to address an out. 
standing patriotic celebration at Bur. 
lington, Wis., which was part of the Na. 
tion’s wide observance of May Day~ 
Loyalty Day. 

I commented on various phases of the 
challenge to America’s patriotic citizens, 
including our need for upholding our end 
in the battle of ideas throughout the 
world. 

I also referred to the problem of the 
impact of American motion pictures 
overseas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address which I delivered and the 
text of a pertinent editorial which was 
carried in the April 28 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, entitled “The Cel- 
luloid Ally,” being printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY Urces “365-Day DepicaTion 
TO UNITED STATES”; UrGces HoLLywoop Sirt 
OutT OBJECTIONABLE MOVIES PROM OVERSEAS 
SHOWINGS 
Many years ago, when the first telegraph 

message was clicked out, the message read, 

“What hath God wrought?” 

Today, we proudly see and hail what 
faith—faith in America has wrought. We 
see that faith has “moved mountains,” 
mountains of fear and despair and other 
limitations to bring into being and to pre- 
serve the greatest country on earth. 

And so, I am thrilled to be with you today 
at this historic ceremony. 

I am delighted that it is the patriotic 
leaders of my own State—you here in Bur- 
lington and surrounding areas—who are 
stirring this Nation by your great patriotic 
demonstration. 

The eyes of all America are rightly upon 
you—and with deepest of pride. 

DEMONSTRATING AMERICANISM 


Here, today, you are expressing the finest 
in American ideals. 

You are showing by the flags that wave 
aloft and the flags, so to speak, that wave 
in your hearts and shine in your faces—you 
are showing by these beautiful floats, by the 
magnificent bands and marching groups— 
what it means to be a dedicated, loyal, 
reverent American. 

And what a contrast Loyalty Day here |s 
to May day abroad—particularly in the fear- 
filled, hate-filled centers of our godiess 
enemy, in Moscow and in other headquarte!s 
of the atheistic Communist conspiracy. 

Today, here, in Godloving America, you 
are showing what it is to be a real Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. You are recapturing the de- 
votion, the enthusiasm, the giving of one’s 
self, which has helped America through all 
its severest crises. 

This was the spirit which saw us through 
Valley Forge; it was the spirit of Gettys- 
burg, and San Juan Hill, and the Argonne 
Forest, Iwo Jima, and Heartbreak Ridge. 
It is the spirit of Burlington, Wis., May Day- 
Loyalty Day, 1955. 
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INSTILLING PATRIOTISM IN YOUNG PEOPLE 


I am particularly thrilled by what you are 
doing today—the example you are setting— 
for the young people in our midst. 

Every parent among you who has a child 
at his side or @ child in his arms or a child 
“+ home, can feel a well-justified glow of 
yride 
Y wee are showing the children of Racine 
Cc ry and surrounding counties and of all 
america, What it means to be an American, 
"You proved in the houses of worship ear- 
lier today that love of God is a sinew of love 
ur country and all that it stands for. 
And, too, in the great patriotic demonstra- 
t which we have been witnessing, you 
have been showing that we must prove in 
d eds. as well as by our words that we are 
faithful to this land—the finest, freest, most 
marnificent country ever to exist on the face 
of the earth. 

You are proving your allegiance to your 
Government, to our constitutional Republic, 
the longest-lived major Government on 
earth today. 

You are showing how May Day has been 
restored as @ hallowed day, after years and 
vears in which May Day had been taken 
over by the enemies of America for their 
own propaganda purposes. 

You are establishing a basis for rededica- 
tion to America, not Just on one day a year, 
but 365 days @ year. 

And, too, you are today showing the full 
splendor of the American heritage. 

“It is the heritage purchased for us by 
blood and tears of heroic generations gone 

“It is a heritage of unparalleled wealth, not 
just material wealth, but, far mort impor- 
wealth in things of the spirit. 


AMERICA’S MATERIAL WEALTH 


In material wealth, we are the envy of 
the world. 

Our abundance-producing agriculture, our 
humming factories, our crowded, thriving 
tores, the happy faces of our contented 
these are the admiration of the 
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tant, 


people- 
world 
We are but 165 million people out of 2% 
billion on earth. But we have one-half of 
the wealth of the world today in our own 


country. The total production of all our 
goods and services amounts to over $367 
billion; 49 percent of our families enjoy an 
income of $5,000 a year, or more. 


And income is becoming distributed ever 
more equitably among our people. 


OUR PRICELESS FREEDOMS 


But we possess an infinitely greater 
wealth. I refer to our freedoms, the tangible 
and intangible freedoms guaranteed to us 
under our sacred Bill of Rights, the free- 
doms which make the state the servant of 
man, instead of man the servant of the 
6late. 

I refer to freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, and assembly, freedom to own prop- 
rty, freedom to work at a place and under 
onditions of our own choosing. 

And greatest of all our wealth 1s the 
wealth of the human spirit, of free men 
under God who are able to worship as they 
please—as you and @& have worshipped 
today—in the faith of our fathers, and free- 
iom to grow, to develop. 

And there is the wealth of American cul- 
ture, of our great literature, our music, our 
art, Our poetry, to which you and I are heir. 

No land in the world today enjoys wealth 
or a standard of living such as this, particu- 
larly the countries from which many of us 
here in Wisconsin and from which many of 
Our forebears have come, 

A PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP TO POLAND 


__T point out to you, for example, that next 
Tuesday, May 3, is the national holiday of a 
freat land from which many of Wisconsin's 
people and their forefathers had come. 
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I refer to Poland—devout, faithful, gal- 
lant Poland, now enslaved under the heel 
of the Communist aggressor, 

On this Loyalty Day, we pledge to Poland 
our continued warm friendship. And to all 
the other lands under the yoke of the Red 
tyrant—to the people of Eastern Germany, 
the people of the Baltic and Balkan States— 
we pledge they shall yet be free. 

We shall never accept their condition of 
enslavement. We shall never recognize their 
domination under the heel of the godless 
tyrant. 

WE PLEDGE VIGILANCE AT OUR RAMPARTS 


We pledge, today, moreover our vigilance 
against the armed aggressor who has enslaved 
these people. We pledge our strength to be 
on the alert against this Communist enemy. 

We pledge our awareness of our own danger 
to enemy attack, our awareness of the dan- 
ger of an atomic Pearl Harbor—which must 
never occur. 

For you and I know that man’s ingenuity 
has contracted space and time. Wisconsin 
is now next-door neighbor to all the world 
in this age of supersonic speed. 

We are but 3,500 miles away from Soviet 
airbases and launching sites. 

By means of the great circle aerial route, 
Milwaukee and the other cities of the Middie 
West are nearer to attack than are the cities 
of the East. That is why our defense author- 
ities have made Milwaukee a “Nike” guided 
missile site. 

As a matter of fact, we of America today 
are imperiled basically by three types of 
possible long-range attack: 

First, by intercontinental bomber; 

Second, by intercontinental guided mis- 
sile (guided to its target by electronic de- 
vices); and 

Third, by intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. (Such a missile can be shot from a 
launching site like a bullet from a gun or 
a shell from a cannon.) 

Such a ballistic missile, unlike the guided 
missile, could not be “jammed” by counter- 
electronic devices. Once it is shot from its 
site at a speed of perhaps 10,000 miles per 
hour, nothing now known could stop it, 
except perhaps another missile or other device 
to ram it. Such an intercontinental missile, 
when it is developed 5 or 10 years from now, 
might be able to reach Burlington or any 
other city of Wisconsin—just one-half hour 
after it might be shot from its Soviet launch- 
ing site. That is why it is we who must 
develop an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile—an IBM—first, not second. We dare not 
be second-best. We must be first in this 
technological race. We must have the 
strongest possible deterrents to aggression. 

It is of these facts that we must be aware. 
This is a part of intelligent, thinking citizen- 
ship—not just 1 day a year—but all 365 days. 

We must be aware that the American con- 
tinent has already been crossed by jet plane 
in 3% hours, and that the Atlantic Ocean has 
been crossed from Newfoundland to Ireland 
in less than that time. 


We must be aware of the fact that we have 
wisely erected a worldwide chain of ram- 
parts, defensive air bases in Greenland, Ice- 
land, Britain, North Africa, Turkey, Greece, 
and elsewhere. These bases grimly tell the 
Kremlin in the only language it understands, 
the language of potential force, that we are 
on the alert. 


WE HAVE FAITH WAR WILL NOT COME 


These facts do not mean that we believe 
that war will come, or that war is inevitable. 

On the contrary, it is our firm faith that 
war is not inevitable, that it can be avoided, 
provided we are strong. 

We must, of course, be invincible in rela- 
tion to Red Russia. We must be invincible 
in relation to Red China, strong and firm in 
our insistence on concrete demonstrations 
on her part that she means peace, not war. 
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Chou En-lai and Mao-Tse-Tung cannot be 
trusted any more than Krushchev or Molotov 
can be trusted. Deeds still speak louder than 
words. 

If the Reds really mean peace with regard 
to Formosa, as we hope they do, then let them 
prove it by acts. 

As for ourselves, we truly want peace in 
the western Pacific and everywhere else. 

We will talk over issues, but we will not 
cringe; we will not abandon principle nor 
our Nationalist Chinese ally; we will not 
appease. The rule of reason in negotiation 
will prevail, but never the rule of surrender. 

We want those 15 United States airmen— 
totally unjustly imprisoned—back; and we 
demand the return of all the other impris- 
oned Americans, as well. We do not propose 
to abandon a single United States serviceman 
or civilian. 

The righteousness, strength, and faith 
which made us free will keep us free. 

This faith which can move mountains can 
also move the course of world events. 


WINNING WAR OF IDEAS 


But guns and steel alone will not protect 
us in this world today. We are in a critical 
worldwide battle of ideas, of free ideas 
against slave ideas. 

And it is on this last point that I should 
like to make these concluding remarks. 


It is up to us as loyal Americans to tell and 
sell the American story to the peoples of the 
world. We have made great progress toward 
this end. The leading patriotic organiza- 
tions of America—the church, fraternal, vet- 
erans’, labor, business, and other groups— 
have acquainted the rest of mankind with 
much of the true meaning of America. 

In particular, a great many Hollywood moe 
tion pictures have been shown throughout 
the world which have thrilled audiences to 
the fine meaning of America. These films 
have faithfully shown the real America of 
the grassroots—the America of devotion to 
God, the America of wholesome individual 
enterprise, of building great and everlasting 
and universal values. 


SOME FILMS DO US HARM ABROAD 


On the other hand, I say very sincerely and 
frankly that one of our serious problems to- 
day is that some of the motion pictures be- 
ing sent abroad by private firms depict a dis- 
torted kind of America. Such films—in the 
name of so-called realism—have portrayed 
an America of sex, sin and sadism, of gang- 
sterism, corruption, filth, and degradation. 

Such films—few in number—but powerful 
in effect, have literally been poisoning the 
minds of some people in the world against 
us. These films are causing the very opposite 
of the friendly effect which should be cre- 
ated, if we are to defeat Soviet propaganda. 

While the United States Government will 
be spending some $80 million of your tax- 
payers’ money for a worldwide program of 
truth, a few films produced privately in 
Hollywood or elsewhere have been undoing, 
in part, the very objective for which we, as 
a@ people, are striving. 

And so I want to issue this word of cau- 
tion, frankly and emphatically, to the mo- 
tion-picture film companies. 

It is not a new word of;caution. I have 
consulted with them in the past in connec- 
tion with the work of our Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Overseas Infor- 
mation programs. I have advised the com- 
panies as to the seriousness of the problem. 
I had met with some of their outstanding 
leaders, and I am glad to say I found in those 
leaders, a deep patriotic awareness of their 
international responsibilities. Certainly, for 
example, too, the president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Mr. Eric 
Johnston, has proven his tremendous devo- 
tion to this country both in that capacity 
and in many other roles in which he has 
served America long and well. 
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The major film producers themselves have 
cone a fine job for America by and large at 
home and abroad. They and the theatre 
owners have contributed abundantly to all 
sorts of charitable and good-will causes. 
Ours is the only nonsubsidized motion pic- 
ture industry in the world, and it is the envy 
of the world. 

But a small minority among the film com- 
panies seem occasionally more interested in 
greedy profit, in squeezing the last possible 
dollar from the overseas market, than they 
are interested in contributing to an accurate 
picture of America by withhoiding some pos- 
sibly misleading films. 

The American people—or some of them— 
may be able to stomach some of these sin- 
strewn films. An American can ordinarily 
interpret such films in proper perspective. 
He will know that this is not the real Amer- 
ica, although it may characterize a very small 
part of America. 

But foreign peoples—who know very little 
of our country, who don’t have a sufficient 
background properly to interpret these pic- 
tures, can be utterly confused by this type of 
misleading film. 

MORE VOLUNTARY FILM SELF-REGULATION 

NEEDED 

What is the answer? The answer ts inten- 
sified voluntary self-regulation by the film 
industry. It must sift out more of these mis- 
leading films. It has already sifted out many 
such films and prevented their distribution 
in countries where they could do harm. 

But the fact of the matter is, and it Is 
attested by leading authorities of the indus- 
try itself, that some motion pictures have 
been shown in some countries overseas which 
very definitely should not have been shown. 

Even so renowned and universally respect- 
ed a trade publication as the newspaper, 
Variety has just recently headlined the deep 
concern of many industry people, themselves, 
over some types of films which are going 
overseas. 

I, of course, do not believe in Government 
censorship. I fought against Federal censor- 
ship of Hollywood when it was proposed. 

But I say that the American people will 
insist that we not be misrepresented in the 
eyes of the world. 

The Reds are pouring out enough filth 
about us without our adding to our own 
problem. 

It is up to Hollywood, therefore to demon- 
strate its further loyalty—loyalty which I 
know to be a fact, by taking the appropriate 
voluntary action. An unscrupulous few 
should not be in a position to tarnish the 
good name of the overwhelming mass of 
deeply responsible industry leaders. 


CONCLUSION 


Meanwhile, it is up to you and to me at 
the grassroots or in Washington to do our 
part in telling and selling the American 
story right here at home. We must re- 
affirm our gratitude for our American bless- 
ings. We must demonstrate dynamic, active 
citizenship—365 days a year. 

We must demonstrate our gratitude for 
the unexcelled privileges and rights which 
are ours—‘the jewels of great price.” 

We must demonstrate our faith that this 
Nation, “of, by and for the people,” shall not 
perish from the earth. 

And by our faith, this objective shall be 
fulfilled. Our Government shall remain the 
light of the world and the beacon for all 
mankind. 


THE CELLULOM ALLY 


“Poor patriotism is bad business.” Thus 
speaks the chairman of the Motion Picture 
Producers’ Association. Mr. Y. Prank Free- 
man’s declaration is a welcome sign of a sense 
of responsibility in the film industry for 
the effects of American movies on the United 
States’ world prestige. 
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But application of patriotism to produc- 
tion of films to be shown throughout the 
world is a complex and often exacting re- 
quirement. 

It involves, indeed, the challenging artistic 
problem of presenting American life as it 
really is. This is an exercise in selectivity 
and emphasis guided by a sense of cultural, 
social, and moral yalues which not only Eu- 
ropeans but Americans themselves often feel 
is wanting in film entertainment. 

One often hears it said that Europeans 
“must like our films, they patronize them 
enough.” Undoubtedly the resources, the 
photography, direction, and other aspects of 
technicial finish make American movies 
relatively attractive even when story content 
is poor or misleading. But it is one thing 
for mass audiences abroad to like the pic- 
tures as sheer entertainment and quite an- 
other for them to like the country they be- 
lieve these films portray. 

Europeans who know America well often 
remark the disparity between their own first- 
hand impressions of American life and those 
they receive from films. They note that 
Americans do not spend most of their wak- 
ing hours in cocktail lounges, that they are 
not all glamorous mannequins or limousine- 
ensconced racketeers. 

They note that there are families in Amer- 
ica as in Europe, and that they live in quiet, 
cozy, modest little houses, planning the chil- 
dren’s education, how to plant the new 
garden, where to spend a holiday. 

Films that show this side of American 
life are sometimes seen in other countries. 
And when they are first-class films their au- 
diences like not only the films themselves 
but the country they represent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Safety Signs of Mental 
Health,” published in the New Beacon, 
of Provincetown, Mass., on Wednesday, 
April 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SAFETY SIGNS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


We were glad to read this week that the 
National Association for Mental Health had 
taken a step to acquaint the public with what 
the organization’s medical director, Dr. 
George S. Stevenson termed “the positive 
side” of mental health. 

The negative side has been amply shown 
to the public through recent television plays, 
many of them quite morbid, and through 
magazine articles and books. Seeing these 
plays and reading the published material 
might lead one to think that nearly everyone, 
including himself, was either an active or 
potential mental case. 

Now, with Mental Health Week to be ob- 
served throughout the country from May 1 to 
7, the National Association for Mental Health 
has issued “Safety Signs” to help you prove 
to yourself, at least, that you are still sane. 
Here they are. You might have fun check- 
ing them for yourself and the members of 
your family: 

A tolerant, easy-going attitude toward 
yourself as well as others. 
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A realistic estimate of your own abilities 
neither underestimating or overestimating, 

Self respect. = 

The ability to give love and consider the 
interests of others. 

Liking and trusting other people and ex. 
pecting others to feel the same way about 
you. 

Feeling as part of a group and having a 
sense of responsibility to your neighbors anq 
fellowmen. 

Acceptance of your responsibilities ang 
doing something about your problems as they 
arise. 

The ability to plan ahead, setting realistic 
goals for yourself. 

Putting your best efforts into what you do 
and getting satisfaction out of doing it. 

The ability to take life’s disappointments 
in stride. 

The last of these characteristics seems to us 
almost the most significant. Colette, the 
great French writer phrased it another way 
when she spoke of “the art of adapting 
oneself to anything, even to the ruin of one’s 
own existence.” If you can honestly say that 
you can take life's disappointments in your 
stride, and if you can also say that you 
possess to a pretty high degree the other 
characteristics listed, you can relax. You'll 
probably never have to make that visit to the 
psychiatrist. 





The United German Hungarians Honor 
Hon. William Langer, of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an article entitled “The United 
German Hungarians Honor Senator 
LANGER,” which was published in the col- 
umn entitled “Here and Abroad, 4 
Weekly Chat,” by Austin J. App, pub- 
lished in the Nord-Amerika, Donnerstag, 
of April 7, 1955. The article concerns 
one of our colleagues, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

HERE AND ABROAD 
(By Austin J. App, Ph. D.) 
THE UNITED GERMAN HUNGARIANS HONOR 
SENATOR LANGER 

On Easter Sunday, April 10, the 10th 
Easter after the infamous Yalta agreement, 
which plotted the most tragic expulsions in 
history, the United German Hungarians of 
Philadelphia and vicinity are honoring with 
a dinner and plaque the man who did most 
in the United States Senate to make known 
and to alleviate the plight of the ethnic Ger- 
man expellees—Senator WILLIAM LANGER, of 
North Dakota. The dinner, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Wolf, wil! be 
at 3 p. m. in the hall at 2007-2013 North 
Second Street. 

For Senator Lancer, coming to Pnhila- 
delphia will be revisiting familiar scenes, for 
he was twice honored here before. O20 
March 26, 1949, at a testimonial dinner at 
the Adelphia Hotel, sponsored by the Pas- 
torius Unit, Steuben Society of America, he 
was presented with a magnificent portrait of 
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himself painted by Mr. Conrad Linke, out- 
standing artist of Philadelphia. On Febru- 
sry 19, 1950, under the joint sponsorst.ip of 
the United Action Committee for Expellees 
and the United German Hungarians, he was 
nonored with a purse and dinner in the 
United German Hungarian Hall as the coura- 
geous champion of the cause of the German 
expellees. In those years the so-called Lan- 
ger amendment had finally succeeded in 
making possible the first immigration to 
America of people of German ethnic origin, 
who had before been totally discriminated 
against. Since then the full German quotas 
have been restored, many thousands of new 
German immigrants have come to America 
and can 100k gratefully upon Senator Lan- 
cer’s pioneer efforts in their behalf, and 
West Germany has been given sovereignty 
and admitted to a nearly equal partnership 
with America, Britain, and France in the 
defense of Europe. 

senator Langer still on the job for justice 


3y a strange irony when the Senate on 
April 2 ratified the Paris Pact, by a vote of 76 
to 2, one of the dissenting votes was that 
of Senator LANGER. The first voice in the 
Senate which from 1945 on was raised against 
the criminal Allied policies of dismantling, 
perpetual disarmament, dismembering Ger- 
many was now once again almost a lone 
voice to protest the most shameful pro- 
visions of the Paris Pact, the Saar Statute. 
It was a shameful choice which the Western 
Big Three had given the Bonn government: 
either to sacrifice the Saar and its people to 
France, or to suffer denial of sovereignty and 
self-defense. In such an alternative, what 
could Bonn and the West German people 
do but accept the betrayal of the Saar in 
return for sovereignty and self-defense, both 
inalienable rights which it had been a crime 
in the first place to take away. 

But what the German people had to accept 
in silent desperation, an American Senator 
had the right and the courage to protest. 
When he saw that the Paris Pact, the best 
bone Germany could get from the dogs at 
her throat, was sure to pass, he rose to regis- 
ter his protest against their flagrant anti- 
German injustice of the pact. As the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin reported it (April 2, 1955): 

Senator LANGER who voted with Senator 
MALONE against the treaty predicted that 
‘the Saar question will rise up and haunt 
the signatories of this treaty and in my 
opinion will be one of the causes of a 
world war’.” 

God bless Senator LANGER. Of all the men 
in the Senate Senator LANGER most coura- 
geously and farsightedly has from the begin- 
ning and even now seen the German prob- 
lem steadily and seen it whole. He alone 
seems fully to understand that the only 
thing wrong with the Germans is that the 
power politics of envious neighbors has not 
permitted them to form that more perfect 
union of all German lands which is their 
inalienable right. 


Senator Langer on the German erpellees 


Senator Lancer fought the brave fight to 
get the mails opened to Germany, to get 
relief allowed for the Germans, to stop dis- 
mantling, to get confiscated private German 


property returned, to get justice for German 
Soldiers accused of war crimes at Malmedy 
nd elsewhere, to have German prisoners of 
war sent home, and to remove the IRO and 
UNRRA discriminations against German 
immigration, 

3ut what the whole world will probably 
longest thank him for is his championship of 
the 12 million surviving German expellees, 
victims of the greatest of the many crimes 
imbedded in the Yalta and Potsdam pacts. 
and are just a few excerpts on the “Inhuman 
tre gePor tations” from his great speech in 
ma senate on April 5, 1949, entitled, “Ger- 
nany and the ECA: If Western Civilization 


~ be Survive in Europe It Must Survive in 
acrMany,” 


a 
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Referring to a directive entitled “Popula- 
tion Transfers,” Senator LANGER says it con- 
cerns “one of the greatest crimes against 
humanity in all history,” and declares: 

“Nowhere in recorded history has such a 
grim chapter of brutality been written than 
in the account of what has already taken 
place in eastern Europe. Already, from fif- 
teen to twenty million people have been up- 
rooted bodily from their ancestral homes of 
a thousand years and thrown into the tor- 
ment of a living hell, to perish, or be driven 
like cattle across the wastes of eastern Eu- 
rope. Women and children, the old and the 
helpless, the innocent and the guilty alike 
have been subjected to cruelties which have 
never been surpassed, even by the Nazis 
themselves.” 


Langer first in the Senate to prove expulsions 
a war crime 


Senator LANGER then cited count 3, section 
J, of the Nuremberg indictments and boldly 
declared: “‘as far back as November 17, 1944, 
President Roosevelt agreed in principle to 
the very procedure which is now listed as a 
war crime by the Nuremberg tribunal.” 

He then also cites Churchill’s statement 
in the House of Commons on December 15, 
1944, in which Churchill likewise proposed 
this crime of expulsion, urging (in Churchill's 
own words) “the total expulsion of the Ger- 
mans from the area to be acquired by Poland 
in the west and the south.” Churchill at 
that time added, “For expulsion is the 
method which, so far as we can see, will be 
the most satisfactory and lasting.” 


Well, while Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
were plotting the expulsion of millions of 
East, Sudeten, Balkan Germans, in the great- 
est mass crime of history, they were also 
blueprinting how to hang Germans for hav- 
ing committed a few minor expulsions in- 
volving thousands of people, not many mil- 
lions, as behooves master-criminals who at 
Yalta presumed to remake the world in 5 
days. 

We resolve: the expulsion must not prove 
satisfactory and lasting 


It was Senator LANGER, who more clearly 
than anyone else in the Senate, recognized 
the mass expulsions of Yalta and Potsdam 
for the enormous crimes that they were— 
and who spoke out against them. He was 
one of the first to help prove Churchill 
wrong in making these criminal expulsions 
satisfactory and lasting. It is up to all of 
us to see to it that these expulsions will not 
last, that the expellees will get their homes 
and homelands back. We must dedicate 
ourselves to proving that this greatest of all 
international crimes, the expulsion of 15 
million Germans, will not pay. 

Let the Langer dinner this Easter at the 
United German Hungarian hall both honor 
Senator LANGER for his great work and also 
strengthen our resolve to carry on what he 
started. The United German Hungarians, 
their president, Mr. Joseph Ball; the chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Wolf; their helpers; and the 
Ladies Auxiliary—all deserve our support 
and thanks for this dinner in honor of Sen- 
ator WILLIAM LANGER, 





Hoover Commission’s Report on Federal 
Medical Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a criticism of the Hoover Commis- 
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sion’s report on Federal medical services 
by the American Legion was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on March 8. 
Under date of April 19, 1955, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor published a state- 
ment by Mr. Edward A. Sherman, re- 
gional director of the citizen’s commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, which sets 
forth the committee’s answer to the Le- 
gion’s criticisms. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 19, 
1955, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PROPOSED CUTBACK IN VET MEDICAL CARE DE- 

BATED—LEGION’sS CRITICISM OF HOOVER RE- 

PORT DRAWS REBUTTAL 


An American Legion resolution assailing 
the Hoover Commission’s report on Federal 
medical services is said by Commission back- 
ers to be based on 11 allegations that are 
either untrue or undocumented. 

Edward A. Sherman, regional director of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, said this Legion blast contains 12 
whereas clauses setting forth 11 allegations. 
“Of these 11 allegations, 5 are untrue, 2 lack 
a factual explanation, 1 is redundant, and 
3 are matters of opinion,” he said. 

The Legion resolution, adopted at a con- 
ference on medical services in early March, 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 8. It followed by several weeks the 
Hoover Commission report which recom- 
mended a cutback in free medical care for 
veterans. The Commission was studying the 
need for a general revision of the Federal 
Government’s health programs, 


TEXT OF STATEMENT 


The text of Mr. Sherman's statement 
follows: 

“Let’s set forth each of these 11 allega- 
tions—and to the extent that such allega- 
tion refers to any specific matter, let’s see 
what the Hoover Commission actually did or 
said on the subject. 

“1. The Legion says: ‘Whereas said report 
contains many vicious, unwarranted, and un- 
justified attacks on the sick and disabled 
veterans of America.’ 

“The Commission report does not bear out 
this statement. It says: ‘There cannot be 
the remotest doubt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a continuing obligation to care 
for veterans who have incurred disabilities 
in service and that they have a right to the 
highest obtainable quality of medical 
services. 

“*The commission * * * believes that the 
sentiment of the American people is that a 
sick and really indigent veteran should be 
provided care in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. Recommendations are made to 
limit the burden on the public arising from 
this source. 

“*The Veterans’ Administration operates 
17 homes for aged veterans. Preventive 
health and rehabilitation programs can do 
much to help these older men to lead 
healthier and happier lives. Such programs 
tend to keep men going and prevent their 
reduction to chronic bed patients. Pro- 
grams similar to some now in operation on 
a limited basis should be extended both for 
humanitarian and for economy reasons.’ ” 


TOTAL OF 1,085 PAGES 


“2. The Legion says: ‘Whereas, in addition 
to the official report, the accompanying task 
force report contains misinformed discus- 
sions and presentations critical of the exist- 
ing structure of veterans benefits and serv- 
ices.” 

“The commission’s task force was com- 
posed of 16 experts—12 of whom were vet- 
erans and 15 of whom were doctors. The 
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task force’s staff and consultants included 
an additional 40 persons of training and ex- 
perience. 

“The task force’s reports comprised 135 
printed pages and 950 pages of appendixes, 
or a total of 1,085 pages of facts and dis- 
cussion. 

“Since the Legion mentions no facts from 
these 1,085 pages specifically, it is impossible 
to discuss their allegations on any reasonable 
basis. 

“3. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the report 
would form a Federal advisory council on 
health, another superagency, which, among 
its other duties, would exercise indirect con- 
trol over the Veterans’ Administration.’ 

“The commission’s report points out: ‘26 
Federal departments or agencies engage in 
one or more of these health functions—2 
units of the Executive Office of the President, 
all 10 executive departments, 12 independent 
agencies, and 2 quasi-governmental agen- 
Within these agencies 66 administra- 


cies. 
tive units have health functions. 
OVERALL POLICIES 


“It goes on to say: ‘Our task force points 
cut that there is no one point where Fed- 
eral medical policies and activities can be 
reviewed in order to further coordination, 
eliminate duplication, and develop overall 
policies. There should be an agency within 
the Executive Office of the President charged 
with these responsibilities.’ 

“| NoTe.—This resolution apparently repre- 
sents some inconsistency in Legion policy. 
Legion Resolution 13, Los Angeles, 1950, is 
as follows: ‘Resolved, To urge the President 
and the Congress to immediately reactivate 
or reestablish a Federal Board of Hospitali- 
zation, cloaked with full authority to coordi- 
nate utilization of Federal hospitals within 
and between the Veterans’ Administration, 
Department of Defense, and the Public 
Health Service, with a view toward making 
additional beds for veterans promptly 
available.’ ] 

“4. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the report 
would transfer the cost of disability com- 
pensation, pensions, and military retire- 
ment from their proper place as a delayed 
cost of war and make this an added charge 
to the Nation’s health program.’ 

“The Commission recommended that the 
determination as to disability be transferred 
to the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
but still right in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, as follows: 

“*Recommendation No. 13: (a) That the 
responsibility and authority to establish and 
maintain medical criteria for disability, both 
initial and continuing, should be transferred 
from the compensation and pension branch 
of the Department of Veterans’ Benefits, to 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 


“‘(b) That the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery should also develop and main- 
tain a mechanism for review of disability 
allowances based on the possibility of in- 
crease or decrease in disabilities’.” 


DISABILITY ALLOWANCES 


“5. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the report 
eontains direct attacks on disability com- 
pensation of those who received their dis- 
ability in service and are entitled to the 
greatest consideration which the American 
public can offer.’ 


“These attacks cannot be located in the 
Commission's report. The strongest state- 
ment which is critical of the statue quo 
follows: 

“*(a) Compensation for partial disability 
from service-connected injuries: These dis- 
ability allowances for service-connected in- 
jury or disease are presumably equated to 
impairment of earning power. The exist- 
ence of the service-connected disability of a 
veteran and the extent of that disability are 
determined by rating boards. There is a 
tendency to assume that disability is con- 
tinuing and progressive, and to avoid re- 
examination.’ ” 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


“‘Another difficulty in these allowances 
prises from the low percentage disability 
ratings (30 percent or less) which are not 
being realistically related to loss of earning 
power. An example of a 30-percent disability 
is amputation of a great toe. For this dis- 
ability the veteran is entitled to a minimum 
of $50 per month regardless of his other in- 
come. We urge that disability ratings be 
based on true medical criteria and be more 
realistically related to loss of earning 
capacity.’ 

“6. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the com- 
mission recommends the closing of 20 hos- 
pitals when at this time there are thousands 
of eligibfe veterans certified for hospitaliza- 
tion unable to secure proper medical care 
and treatment because of the lack of beds.’ 

“The Commission did not approve a task 
force recommendation that 19 (not 20) spe- 
cific Veterans’ Administration hospitals be 
closed, as follows: Outwood, Ky.; Aspinwall, 
Pa.; Erie, Pa.; Beckley, W. Va.; Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Amarillo, Tex.; Bonham, Tex.; Mar- 
lin, Tex.; Boise, Idaho; Fargo, N. Dak.; Minot, 
N. Dak.; Grand Island, Nebr.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Fort Thomas, Ky.; Grand Junction, Colo.; 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; Lake City, Fla.; Miles 
City, Mont.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak, 

“The Commission did state: ‘There are 
more veterans’ hospitals than are necessary. 
Many are uneconomic to operate; some be- 
cause of size, location, or inadequate num- 
ber of patients. The task force recommends 
the immediate closing of certain hospitals, 
and in its report gives the reasons for its 
recommendations. 

“ ‘Surplus hospitals recommended for clos- 
ing should be disposed of through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
subject to recapture in a national emergency, 
as we have suggested in chapter IT. 

“Recommendation No. 5: That the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administration 
consider the recommendations made by the 
task force as to closing of certain hospitals 
and obtain the advice of the proposed Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of Health on these rec- 
ommendations; that all hospitals determined 
to be surplus be closed immediately’.” 


EXTENT OF DISABILITY 


“7. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the Com- 
mission believes that authority to evaluate 
the extent of disability should be vested in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
when the complicated laws, rules, and regu- 
lations governing rating are a joint legal, 
occupational, and medical matter now exer- 
cised by the VA Department of Veterans 
Benefits.” 

“This allegation 1s practically the same as 
in No. 7 above. It is discussed there. 

“8. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the Com- 
mission has disregarded the health needs of 
our disabled veterans as established by the 
Congress and the people of the United States 
and recommends that authorizations to con- 
struct and money which is already appropri- 
ated for the construction of badly needed 
beds be rescinded.’ 

“Table XV on page 32 of the Commission’s 
report estimates that in 1955 there will be 
128,622 VA beds, of which 22,952 will be un- 
used, or 18 percent. The Commission goes 
on to say: 


“*There are more veterans’ hospitals than 
are necessary. Many are uneconomic to op- 
erate; some because of size, location, or in< 
adequate number of patients.’ 

“9. The Legion says: ‘Whereas this Com- 
mission has branded the Nation’s veterans as 
goldbrickers and implies that our sick and 
disabled veterans are a group of perjurers 
to our eeuntry which they defended and 
which they patriotically uphold and support.’ 


GOLDERICKING 


“The word ‘goldbricking’ occurs twice in 
the Commission’s report, in the following 
context. ‘The various national veterans’ 
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organizations have denounced and are op. 
posed to “goldbricking”’. 5 

“‘Recommendation No. 9: That the yet. 
eran should assume a liability to pay for care 
of his non-service-connected disability if pe 
can do so at some reasonable time in the 
future. Such a debt should be without jp. 
terest. Congress should pass appropriate 
laws providing for the collection of suc, 
obligations. 


“*This recommendation has very substan. 
tial importance not only in eliminating “goiq 
bricking” but also because many veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities Carry 
health insurance. 

“*The Veterans’ Administration does de. 
termine whether incoming veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities have 
health insurance. If so, they are asked to 
execute an assignment in favor of the Vet. 
erans’ Administration. Because no payment 
is made for treatment in veterans’ hospitals, 
some insurers refuse to reimburse the Vet. 
erans’ Administration on the basis that there 
has been no personal loss to the veteran. 

““*Also the policies of some insurers haye 
clauses specifically excluding liability for 
care in veterans’ facilities. The Veterans’ 
Administration does not even bill either of 
these categories of insurers. 

““*The total actually billed to insurance 
companies in 1954 amounted to about 
$15,700,000. The amount collected was 
$3,300,000.’ 


“10. The Legion says: ‘Whereas they have 
recommended that a system of socialized 
medicine be instituted in the United States 
by permitting veterans to use the VA hos- 
pitals and outpatient medical services and 
pay at a later date when, and if able, and 
this program is an expanded, uneconomic, 
and costly program to the American taxpayer 
and unworthy of serious consideration by 
informed people.’ 


“The Hoover Commission has not been 
previously characterized as advocating any 
form of socialism. It is hard to see socialism 
in making a man (when he can afford it), or 
his insurance company or group (when he is 
privately insured), pay for medical care— 
when at present he need not pay, and bis 
insurance company or group may refuse to 
pay. The allegation is untrue. 

“11. The Legion says: ‘Whereas the Com- 
mission’s proposal to require our service- 
connected disabled veterans to file an eco- 
nomic statement in order to secure hospital- 
ization for disabilities other than their serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.’ 


“The Commission says: ‘A random sam- 
pling examination in 1952 by the General 
Accounting Office showed that out of 336 of 
such declarations from veterans with annual 
incomes of $4,000 or more, 1 had an in- 
come of $50,000; 25 had assets of $20,000 or 
more; 4 had assets between $100,000 and 
$500,000’.”" 





Reclamation: The Nation’s Wisest 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
before the American people at this time 
a@ great number of impassioned repo!'s, 
pleas, speeches, and articles which have 
been sired by both the proponents and 
opponents of reclamation. Some of 
these have been helpful in gaining 4 
better understanding of the reclamatioD 
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program. Many have been completely 
the opposite—inspired by a small group 
who are waging a vigorous campaign 
against the program. I do not propose 
to waste time in answering those few 
who have evidenced deliberate intent 
to misinform and misrepresent. If the 
value of reclamation to a sound national 
economy is known and understood, then 
I have no fear of the program being 
hurt by a few misrepresentations. My 
concern then is to produce proof as to 
the value of irrigation to the West and 
to the Nation. If the Nation is to con- 
tinue to support an expanding economy 
and become economically stronger then 
the Nation must develop its land and 
water resources. 

Aericulture is most important in my 
home State of California. And, con- 
sidering American eating habits, Cali- 
fornia agriculture is mighty important 
to the entire Nation. You use California 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, and agricultural 
produce to balance your diets and to 
give you a seemingly endless variety of 
delightful health-giving foods. Most of 
this bounty comes exclusively from irri- 
gation and virtually all future expansion 
must come from extending irrigation. 

The value of California crop produc- 
tion when measured in the more usual 
monetary terms rounds out at a stag- 
gering billion and a half dollars an- 
nually. 

History is full of stories of the fabu- 
lous California gold rush beginning with 
the discovery of gold in 1848. Perhaps 
no single event had a more profound 
effect in the settlement of the West; yet 
all of the gold produced during the first 
10 fabulous years of that epic amounts 
to only one-third of the present annual 
value of crops produced in the State. 
Two years of California crops exceed the 
total of all gold produced in California 
since 1848. Gold is important to the 
economy of California, the West, and the 
Nation as are the products of the other 
great industries of my State. But none 
is more important than our agriculture. 
Every schoolchild learns of the gold- 
rush days but few of us take notice of 
the continuing bounty and wealth 
created through irrigation agriculture. 

Since the days of the sourdoughs of 
1849, the population of California has 
increased to almost 12 million persons. 
Retail sales total almost $15 billion each 
year, An amount equal to $1,295 for each 
man, woman, and child. This is $200 
per person or from $600 to $800 more per 
family than the average per capita re- 
tail sales in the whole United States. 
Federal taxes paid in California last year 
total over $5 billion and State taxes ex- 
ceed $1 billion. Total taxes paid will 
equal about $550 per person. The high 
level of retail trade and taxes paid in 
California cannot of course be credited 
to irrigation alone. However, the phe- 


nomenal growth and stability of the 
state could not have been attained with- 
Out Irrigation nor may we expect further 


€xpansion without additions to irriga- 
‘on. This is important to the entire 
ee _If you question it, consider that 
-alifornia retail sales represent an all- 
“merican market equal to or greater 
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than the value of all United States ex- 
ports. 

Now as to Federal reclamation we may 
take pride in the wisdom of our prede- 
cessors in Congress who enacted the 
original reclamation law more than 50 
years ago, and pride too in the accom- 
plishments of the program they set in 
motion which has made possible many 
of the flourishing and prosperous valleys 
and cities of the West as we know them 
today instead of the endless desert of 
jackrabbits and sagebrush. 

Some of the uninformed critics of the 
Federal reclamation program would 
have us believe that projects such as the 
Salt River project in Arizona, the Yuma 
project in Arizona and California, the 
Minidoka project in Idaho, the Yakima 
project in Washington, the North Platte 
project in Wyoming and Nebraska, and 
the other reclamation projects are on 
the verge of bankruptcy, but let us look 
at the record. 

The Federal Government has spent on 
the Salt River project about $24.6 mil- 
lion for plant, property, and equipment 
in development of this project. More 
than 300,000 acres now are under irriga- 
tion which provides about 25,009 family- 
size farms and small suburban units. 

The valley supports a population of 
more than 400,000 people and each year 
crops produced exceed 3 times the Fed- 
eral expenditure. A total of almost $1.2 
billion in crops or about 50 times the 
Federal expenditure have been produced 
on this project since its construction. 

Federal taxes paid from the area last 
year which stem from the development 
of this irrigation economy are estimated 
at more than 3 times the total of Fed- 
eral project funds spent, and the cumu- 
lative total of all Federal taxes is esti- 
mated at more than 22 times the Fed- 
eral investment. 


In addition to these contributions to 
the growth, strength, and stability of 
the local, State, and national economies 
we should not lose sight of the fact that 
the Federal funds spent on the Salt Riv- 
er project, as well as all other projects, 
are being repaid to the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

Similar evidence of the real and last- 
ing value of Federal reclamation is pre- 
sented on the Yuma project in south- 
eastern California and southwestern 
Arizona. Plant, property, and equip- 
ment provided with Federal funds total 
less than $6 million, of which more than 
90 percent has already been repaid di- 
rectly to the Federal Treasury. The 
project has produced crops valued at 
more than 40 times the Federal expendi- 
ture, and each year this production is 
about 3 times the Federal funds spent. 

On the Minidoka project in Idaho, the 
Federal investment in plant, property, 
and equipment totals approximately 
$26.6 million. This area also produces a 
harvest each year which exceeds three 
times the total Federal expenditure. 
Over the years this project has produced 
crops valued at more than $1.5 billion, an 
amount 60 times greater than the Fed- 
eral investment in the project and an 
amount equal to about three-fifths of 
the total Federal investment in all rec- 
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lamation projects built during the 53- 
year history of Federal reclamation. 

Keep in mind also that many of these 
projects, in addition to irrigation, pro- 
vide flood control, hydroelectric power, 
and serve other useful purposes. 

The Yakima project in the State of 
Washington represents a Federal ex- 
penditure in plant, property, and equip- 
ment of almost $50 million. The two 
older divisions, the Tieton and Sunny- 
side, have already repaid to the Federal 
Treasury the entire initial expenditure. 
Of the two new divisions, the Roza is 
essentially completed while on the Ken- 
newick construction is in progress. 
Crops produced through 1953 aggregate 
about $1.3 billion, an amount 26 times 
greater than the Federal s'‘ant cost for 
both the old and the new divisions. This 
is just another example of the true worth 
of western irrigation. No one of us 
would suggest the Yakima Valley is not 
a real national asset. 

In the arid region east of the Rockies, 
an equally impressive record of reclama- 
tion accomplishments can be found. 
The North Platte project in Wyoming 
and Nebraska produces annually more 
crops than the total Federal cost of 
plant, property, and equipment and over 
the years these values have accumulated 
to 16 times the project-construction cost. 
This production will continue year after 
year and will provide opportunities and 
the means of livelihood for many people 
both locally and in distant States 
through the trade-creating aspects of 
this basic production. The steers raised 
on this project may be fattened in Iowa, 
butchered in Chicago, with the steak 
eaten in Washington or a dozen other 
cities, with the leather and other by- 
products consumed in any of the 48 
States. 

The story of the true value of Federal 
reclamation is further revealed in a re- 
cently released dramatic story on one of 
the newer and more expensive Federal 
projects, the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. Just 1 year ago the daily news- 
papers were reporting the disaster of 
duststorms throughout much of the 
West. Northern Colorado, east of the 
Rockies, experienced the worst drought 
in 20 years, and therein lies a dramatic 
episode in the history of Federal recla- 
mation. Streams normally fed by the 
mountains’ melting snow pack dwindled 
to trickles, and disaster lurked over hun- 
dreds of thousands of parched acres. 
The Colorado-Big Thompson project was 
the one hope to save the land and the 
farmers of the region. This project, a 
dream of 75 years, 16 years a-building, 
was about ready to deliver water. 

The area served by the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project represents a substan- 
tial, thriving economy with its many 
cities and towns and its numerous small 
manufacturers firmly dependent on ag- 
riculture as the basic industry. Prac- 
tically all manufacturing, trade, and 
transportation involve agricultural com- 
modities, and irrigation water shortage 
affects the entire local economy. 

Into this drought-stricken area more 
than 300,000 acre-feet of water, accumu- 
lated on the western slope of the moun- 
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tains, was delivered through project 


facilities for use on the farms. With the 
aid of this water nearly normal farm 
production was attained. In terms of 
dollars the water meant $22 million of 
additional crops for 1954. Gross crop 
values in recent years averaged $46 mil- 
lion. In 1954 it was $41 million. With- 
out project water the value would have 
been $19 million. Thus, the water made 
available through the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project made it possible to 
more than double the return in this 
drought year. The use of project water 
also provided stability to the livestock 
industry of the area. Without project 
water roughtly one-half of the available 
feed supply would have been produced, 
resulting in the proportional reduction 
in numbers of lambs and beef cattle fat- 
tened for market. 

Business failures, anticipated earlier 
in the year in the local area, did not oc- 
cur. Furthermore, project farmers were 
able to continue to contribute through 
normal trade relations to the welfare and 
stability of the local economy and, in 
turn, to the strength and stability of the 
entire United States. Who were the 
beneficiaries? Well, take folks living in 
Moline where tractors are made; Chicago 
where fertilizers are synthesized; Port 
Arthur where insecticides are produced— 
or almost anywhere else you can name. 

The critics of Federal reclamation 
would attempt to have us believe the 
Federal Treasury is being emptied to 
build worthless boondoggles. Again let 
us put this program in perspective. The 
total cost of plant, property, and equip- 
ment in 53 years of Federal reclamation 
history totals less than $2.6 billion. 
This is less than 6 percent of the pro- 
posed fiscal year 1956 budget for na- 
tional security. The proposed budget 
for reclamation construction in 1956 is 
less than one-third of 1 percent of our 
national budget. We are committed to 
spend about $1.7 billion for irrigation and 
power developments in foreign countries 
under the foreign-aid programs since 
1948. This compares with the $2.6 bil- 
lion investment in plant, property, and 
equipment of all the Federal reclamation 
projects built in the United States in 
the past 53 years. 

By these comparisons I do not imply 
in any sense that appropriations for 
national security or foreign assistance 
should be reduced; however, we should 
take stock of the accomplishments of the 
past and the contributions that Federal 
reclamation has made to the develop- 
ment of this great Nation and provide 
sufficient funds to provide opportunities 
through further development of our own 
natural resources in the West. Invest- 
ment of funds for reclamation is invest- 
ment in the future of our Nation. 

The dramatic story of the Colorado- 
Big Thompson is repeated time and time 
again in varying degrees and in different 
localities. Iam sure there are many in- 
spiring facts that could be presented if 
only we had the information. The In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House in particular, and in fact all 
Members of Congress should be ace 
quainted with the true facts about recla- 
mation. Accordingly, I am requesting 
the Commissioner of Reclamation to 
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assemble brief but cogent reports on 
other projects, such as the Central Valley 
project and the Columbia Basin project, 
which may be used as a guide in apprais- 
ing the value of this program and as a 
means of presenting the true facts to 
the American people. 





The “Olympia” and the 57th Anniversary 
of the Battle of Manila Bay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, yesterday was the 57th anni- 
versary of the battle of Manila Bay, 
when Admiral Dewey’s fleet effected one 
of the most glorious victories in Ameri- 
can naval history. Yesterday in the city 
of Philadelphia, services were held on 
the old Olympia, which was Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship. I hold in my hand an 
account of the exercises, which was pub- 
lished in this morning’s Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and it is of such interest that I 
ask that it be printed in the appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

“OLYMPIa’s” GLORY MARKED AT FETE 


The 57th anniversary of the battle of 
Manila Bay, in which the American fleet 
scored a smashing victory over Spanish naval 
forces, was observed yesterday at the Phil- 
adelphia naval base with a brief ceremony 
aboard the cruiser Olympia, Admiral Dewey's 
flagship in the historic engagement. 

The exercises may have been’ the last 
ever to be held on the cruiser, which lies 
rusting and badly in need of repairs in a back 
channel at the base. Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee to Save the Olympia, a feeling of 
gloom mixed with the spirit of patriotism 
as it was pointed out the ship will be 
scrapped within 12 weeks unless funds are 
raised to preserve it as a shrine. 


DAYS SEEN NUMBERED 


Dr. Henry Dexter Learned, a Temple Uni- 
versity professor and governor of the Order 
of the Founders and Patriots of America, 
who is serving as chairman of the group 
trying to save the vessel, said “the Olympia’s 
days are numbered unless we can rescue 
her.” 

Dr. Learned announced that the city had 
offered the south side of pier 4, at Market 
Street, as a temporary site for berthing 
of the ship, but added that a large sum of 
money would be needed to pay for dredging 
the location. The committee held a meet- 
ing after the ceremony to discuss plans for 
obtaining financial support for the project. 

“OLD HAND” ABOARD 

Capt. Frederick J. Ilsemann, United States 
Navy, who was a midshipman on the Olympia 
when it was decommissioned in 1922 after 
carrying the body of the Unknown Soldier 
home from France, and Arthur T. Lou, whose 
father participated in the Manila Bay bat- 
tle on May 1, 1898, also spoke during the 
program held on the ship’s deck. 

SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
NEEDED 

The exercises opened with invocation by 

Lt. Paul C. Hammerl, a naval chaplain, and 
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closed with the playing of the Star Spangleq 
Banner and “tapt” by the base band. Comar, 
William B. Jackson introduced the Speakers 
and guests. 

Dr. Learned said the committee was un. 
able to accept the city’s offer until the neces. 
sary funds are obtained for the berthing ang 
renovation of the ship. An act of Congress 
has stated that delivery of the vessel must 
be accepted before July 23 or it will be 
scrapped. The Navy estimated the cost of 
restoration at $650,000, and the group would 
need at least one-tenth of that amount to 
contract for the ship. 

The committee had hoped to establish 
the Olympia as a nucleus of @ marine mv. 
seum and a spot on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, above University Bridge, was ad. 
vanced as a permanent location, 





Police Edition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, here is 
an editorial which does not deserve the 
fate it is gestined to receive: Printed 
in a community weekly and then re- 
printed here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

This editorial deserves greater recog- 
nition than that. 

This editorial should be printed in 
every newspaper in the Nation—weekly 
and daily. 

This editorial should be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and distributed in every 
section of the country. 

This editorial should be read by every 
individual able to read. 

Here is an editorial, the like of which 
comes along once in a long time. It is 
one of those editorials which really rings 
the bell and sounds a call to everybody 
regardless of age, color or creed; regard- 
less of position in life or rank in society. 
This editorial is as personal as the in- 
dividual who wrote it and the individual 
who will read it. 

Here is an editorial that lives and 
breathes, an editorial that is warm and 
human. 

This editorial came from the pen of 
Robert Stewart, editor of the West Bank 
Herald, of Algiers, La., a progressive 
community just across the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans. 

Bob Stewart is no stranger to readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. His edi- 
torials have been placed by me in these 
pages many, many times. 

Bob Stewart is no stranger to the 
Nation’s press. Only last year one of his 
editorials received a Freedom’s Founda- 
tion Award. 

Bob Stewart has merited a special 
place in journalistic achievements as well 
as a position of honor and respect in his 


community. This editorial is one of his | 
finest works, because to each of us it has 


application. 
Po.uice EpIrion 


You, Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen, you'ré 
all a bunch of queer ducks; that is, the waJ 
you think and act about law enforcement. 
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Every neighborhood, every subdivision has 
a civic organization. You want playgrounds, 


you want sewerage, you want streets paved, 
you want schools, and you want traffic laws 
to protect the lives of your loved ones, 
friends, and neighbors. You mean well, you 
are sincere—by organizing you get the public 
improvements your neighborhood needs; you 
realize the constant, increasing danger of 
motor traffic, you know that day in and day 
out many of our citizens are maimed and 
killed because of the laxity of laws; the care- 
ss of drivers or because a motorist vio- 
lated a law. You want to protect yourselves 
and family, your neighbors and friends. You 
want to save a family, the sorrow and tragedy 
of an accidental death. You realize that 
eruesome traffic deaths can be avoided if 
people drive sanely, obey traffic signs and 
laws and give consideration to others. You 
also realize that most people don’t behave 
themselves unless there is a pattern of estab- 
lished conduct. That is when you and your 
civic club demand that stop signs be put up; 
trafic lights instalied and warning signals 
placed at vantage points. The city and State 
authorities do this job to protect your life. 
These officials know the danger, also. They 
agree with you, they cooperate with you, 
they do what you ask. Then what happens? 
They send me out to see the signs are obeyed. 
I'm a cop. 

A man drives up to the stop sign, looks to 
the right and left, he doesn’t spot me, he 
keeps on going. I pull him over to the curb. 
He is indignant. He is mad, he tells me so. 
He angrily gives his name. He denies not 
stopping, he says he’s got friends. He doesn’t 
like me, he doesn’t like the idea of a ticket. 
By this time he hates me. I give him a ticket. 

I'macop. My duty is to enforce your laws; 
to protect your life even if it cost me mine. 
Oh, yes, the man I gave the ticket belongs 
to the civic club that had the signs put up. 

le thinks that traffic laws were made for 
everybody but Mr. Average Man. He thinks 
he can sneak across stop signs and not get 
caught; he thinks he can park in no parking 
he thinks he can run a red light if 


lessneé 


zones; 


no cop is around. Sometimes he gets by 
with it, sometimes we catch him, or he is 
caught in the switch of traffic and goes to a 
hospital or the morgue. He thinks he can 


get by without a brake tag, a driver’s license 
or handle an automobile under the influence 
of liquor. If we don’t catch him sometimes 
we read about him next morning in the 
newspapers. 

Yes, this fine respected citizen thinks the 
laws were made for everybody but Mr. Aver- 
age Man. That is why hospitals maintain 
emergency accident rooms that are always 
crowded with maimed, screaming, cutup and 


bleeding citizens. Statistics show that some 
of these die from crushed skulls and 
smashed limbs. They thought, too, that the 
laws were made for the other fellow—not 


them. 

I'm a cop, I know. I’m the guy you hate, 
that is when you violate the law and get 
caught. But its different when you hear 
your wife scream in the middle of the 
night, and you find a burglar in your home. 
It's different when the bank gets robbed, a 
teller killed—you call the cops. 

Yes, when the little boys down the street 
drowns in an open canal; when a cat gets 


caught in a chimney; when little Johnny 
falls out of a tree; wkaen men are needed to 
keep crowds back from fires, parades and 
other hot spots; when a stranger slugs you; 
when a man ts found dead in the gutter; 
when you are mugged, attacked, threatened, 
defrauded—you call a cop. I’m the guy you 
send for, my job is to protect you—to enforce 
the laws. You make those laws, I’m the 


guy you hire, who is on call 24 hours a day, 
to see that your wishes are carried out. 

I'm the man who lives next door to you, 
With a wife and kids, living on a modest in- 
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come, being a good neighor. I’m the guy 
whose kids go to school and church with 
your kids. I’m the man you meet at neigh- 
borhood affairs, who lives no differently 
from any other hardworking citizen except 
when you need me I'm there—even though 
I must give my life to save yours. I’m a 
cop. 

You like me when you need me, but when 
you violate the law, and don’t want to see 
me, that is when you really need me the 
most. I may save your life. 

There are names of other cops engraved 
on a bronze tablet in our courthouse. You 
have forgotten these names, but we haven’t. 
They died to uphold law and order in 
this city. That was their job. They died 
so that you can live safely in your homes; 
walk down the street unafraid. They died 
50 that you can live useful, happy, law-abid- 
ing lives in a decent community. Some of 
these guys may have given you a ticket. 
They were cops. 





The Case Against the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Mr. 
Peter Edson which appeared in the 
Washington News last week. We may 
not agree with what Mr. Edson says but 
certainly he has pointed out some gross 
deficiencies against the United Nations. 
I commend this article to the member- 
ship of the House: 

CASE AGAINST THE U. N. 
(By Peter Edson) 


UNITED NaTIONS.—From the constructive 
view of seeing what is wrong with the United 
Nations to make it work better, a dozen ma- 
jor shortcomings may be listed. 

Out of 63 U. N. vetoes in the last 9 years, 
61 were cast by Russia. France and Russia 
both vetoed consideration of the Spanish 
question. France alone vetoed a Russian 
proposal to send a cease-fire inspection com- 
mission to Indonesia. 

Soviet vetoes have made the U. N. Security 
Council of 11 members increasingly inef- 
fective. The General Assembly of all mem- 
bers has become increasingly important. 
What this suggests is charter amendment 
to redefine functions of the two branches 
in dealing with threats to peace. 

The U.N. has been unable to create a po- 
lice force. This was supposed to have troop 
contributions from member countries to act 
under Security Council direction in main- 
taining peace. Eight years of negotiation 
could not break the deadlock on troop quo- 
tas, their location, armament, command, and 
state of readiness. 

The closest thing to it has been the U. N. 
forces assembled to defend South Korea un- 
der American command. But the U. N. has 
not effected a permanent solution to the 
Korean question, 

Communist China was declared an aggres- 
sor, but no punitive action has been enforced 
against this aggression. The U.N. has so far 
failed to secure release of all Americans held 
prisoner of war, wrongfully tried and sen- 
tenced by communist China. The U.N. truce 
supervision team has been unable to observe 
and enforce cease-fire violations in North 
Korea. 
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The U. N. has failed to make any progress 
on disarmament, though a special commis- 
sion is still at work on this question in 
London. 

The U. N. has been unable to reach any 
agreement on control of atomic energy and 
atomic weapons. A new international con- 
ference on peaceful uses of atomic energy will 
convene in Geneva this year. 

Maintenance of peace since the end of 
World War II has developed largely through 
regional defense alliances such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, Organization 
of American States, Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and the Communist bloc of 
nations under Russia. Such regional ar- 
rangements were authorized by the U. N. 
Charter. But it was not foreseen that they 
would become more powerful than the U. N. 
itself. 

Decisions of the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague are advisory only, unless 
both sides agree in advance to accept its 
decisions. There is no provision for enforce- 
ment of world-court decisions. Only 10 con- 
tentious cases have been submitted to the 
court. Eight requests have been made for 
advisory opinions. 

The United States has filed claims against 
Russian, Hungarian, and Czech Governments 
for shooting down American aircraft, as a 
matter of policy. But these cases will never 
come to trial, because the Communist coun- 
tries don’t accept the court’s jurisdiction. 

In a number of regional disputes, U. N. 
commissions have arranged cease-fire agree- 
ments, but they have not been able to achieve 
permanent solutions, except on the Indo- 
nesian question. 

Such cases include the Kashmir dispute 
between India and Pakistan, and the Arab- 
Israeli dispute in the Middle East. 

The final test of the U. N., which is still 
to come, is whether it will be successful in 
preventing world war IiI. 

It was inability to prevent World War II 
that wrecked the League of Nations. 

The statesmen who drafted the U. N. Char- 

or at San Francisco 10 years ago thought 
they were correcting the faults that made the 
old league a failure. As the record now 
stands, they were not completely successful. 





Voting and Attendance Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the first session of the 82d Congress. 

The record indicates all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only; no attempt has been made 
to describe the bills completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
REcorD. I want to be able to provide 
any interested constituent with a simple 
compilation of my voting and attend- 
ance record. 

(Voting and attendance record, Rep- 
resentative GERALD R. Forp, Jr., Fifth 
District, Michigan, 82d Cong. 1st sess.) 
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Measure, question, and result 


Call By BARING. 2.nceiencccieeeinncccccccsusnsosscese= 
Election of Speaker. (Rayburn, 231— Martin, 192.) 
H. Res. 7, providing that the rules of the House of 
Representatives will be the same as those of the 
Sist Cong.: 
On previous question. (Defeated, 179 to 247.) _. 
On substitute repealing the 21-day discharge 
rule which permits chairmen of legislative 
committees to bypass the Committee on 
Rules in bringing up legislation. On adop- 
tion. (Adopted, 244 to 179.) 

H. R. 1001, authorizing the construction of 500,000 
tons of modern naval vessels, conversion of 1,000,- 
000 tons of existing vessels and the construction of 
an aircraft carrier. On passage. (Passed, 365 to 0.) 

Quorum call 

H. R. 1724, providing for the creation of a 5-member 
board to renegotiate contracts that are made by 
certain Government agencies exercising functions 
in connection with the national defense. On 
passage. (Passed, 377 to 0.) 

mn. mo, authorizing the payment by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indem- 
nity to survivors of members of the Armed Forces 
who die in active service. (GI insurance bill.) 
On passage. (Passed, 390 to 0.) 

Quorum call 


i. £ 1612, extending for 3 years the authority of the 


President to enter into foreign-trade agreements: 
On amendment providing for congressional noti- 
fication by the President prior to any reduc- 
tion of tariffs below a level determined by the 
Tariff Commission to be preilous to domestic 
industries. On adoption. (Adopted, 225 to 


168.) 

H. R. 2615, amending the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, relative to peanut acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas: 

On motion to recommit. tunes 174 to 212)_ 

— call 


H. os “1548, amending the Reorganization Act of 1949 
to authorize emergency reorganizations. On pas- 
sage. (Defeated, 170 to 227.) 

Quorum call 

H. Res. 142, rejecting Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1951, relative to the RFC. On adoption. 
(Defeated, 200 to 197, not having received a consti- 
tutional majority of 218.) 

H. Res. 166, providing for the consideration of H. R. 
2988, a bill to provide housing and community fa- 
cilities and services in connection with national de- 
fense. Onadoption. (Defeated, 170 to 219.) 


On amendment cutting $22 million from the | 
money provided for postal operations. On | 


adoption. (Defeated, 136 to 138.) 


Quorum call 


Present, 
Martin, 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 


Present. 
Yea. 


Present. 
Present, 
Present. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Present. 
Present. 
Nay. 


Present, 
Yea. 


Nay. 


Yea, 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


| Present. 


“H.R. 2612, authorizing District of Columbia Com- 


missioners to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District of Columbia. On passage. (Passed, 278 
to 116.) 

H. R. 3587, third supplemental appropriation for cer- 
tain Government agencies for the remainder of 
fiscal year 1951: 


On amendment reducing the funds of the Com- | 


modity Credit Corporation by $750,000. On 
adoption. (Defeated, 159 to 250.) 
Quorum call 


On motion to recommit. ~ (Defeated, 121 t 
On passage. (Passed, 372 to 44) 
Call of the House 


fill only 25 percent of vacancies that occur in 
1952. Onadoption. ( mene ss 208 to 145.) 
|.) ee 


H. R. 37 90, ‘appropriating funds for Department of 
the Interior for fiscal year 1952: 

On amendment deleting language providing 
$3,400,000 for Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion construction, On adoption, (Adopted, 
247 to 149.) 

On amendment reducing by $550,000 the funds | 
for construction by the Southwestern Power 
Administration, On adoption, (Adopted, 
222 to 173.) 

On amendment preventing the use of funds for 
developing the western Missouri project, On 
adoption. (Adopted, 247 to 152.) 

On amendment cutting $544 million from funds 
allotted for Bonneville Power Administration 





construction, On adoption. (Adopted, 225 
to 167.) 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Present. 
Present. 


.| Present. 
| Nay. 


Yea, 


| Present. 
On amendment permitting covered agencies to 


Yea. 


Present. 
Present, 
Present. 
Present, 
Present. 


Yea, 


refetices 





June ll 
June 13 


77 | June 15 
78 | June 18 


“H. R. 3791, 


Measure, question, and result 


H. R. 3790—Oontinued 

On amendment cutting $800,000 from funds allo- 
cated for management of lands and resources 
and to earmark $1,200,000 for use in soil and 
moisture conservation. On adoption. (Adopt- 
ed, 249 to 148.), 

On amendment reducing by $10 million the 
funds provided the Bureau of Reclamation for 
construction and rehabilitation of authorized 
reclamation projects, Onadoption, (Adopt- 
ed, 237 to 160.) 

On amendment preventing use of funds to con- 
struct duplicate power transmission facilities 
where wheeling service contracts have been 
entered into. On adoption. (Adopted, 226 
to 165.) 

On amendment permitting the filling of only 25 
percent of vacancies occurring in Department 
of Interior in 1952 with certain exceptions, 
On adoption, (Adopted, 224 to 169.) 

Quorum call___- concn 
H. Res. 220, prov iding for the consideration of H. R. 
3880, making a a mee for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent offices for fiscal 
year, 1952. Onadoption. (Adopted, 220 to 159.) 
— call. 

R. 3880, making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent offices for fiscal 
year, 1952: 

On amendment limiting to 5,000 the public 

dwelling units to be started in fiscal year 1952. 
On adoption. (Adopted, 181 to 113.) 

On amendment fixing the emergency fund for 
the President at $1 million, plus certain un- 
expended funds from 1951. On adoption. 
(Adopted, 160 to 128.) 

uorum call 

H. R. 3576, amending the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 by extending program for 6 months to Dee. 31, 
1951, with no increase in number of authorizations 
for admission and no extension of the term of office 
of Displaced Persons Commission, On passage. 
(Passed, 312 to 63.) 

Quorum call 


H. R. 3096, requiring congressional approval relative 
to certain defense land transactions by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration: 

On overriding Presidential veto. 
312 to 68.) 

H. R. 3973, making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Avriculture for fiscal year 1952: 

On amendment permitting the filling of only 25 
percent of vacancies occurring in Department 
in 1952. On adoption. (Adopted, 216 to 153.) 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.).......-.....- 

ae WON ab tiitindcccucksbusianceeidadabdonsounsee 

ao 


(Overridden, 


ics 

furnishing grain for relief assist: ance to 
India. On passage. (Passed, 293 to 94.) 

Quorum call... ta ici an 

do cca ’ 

On motion to adjourn, 
9 to 224.) 

H. R. 4141, providing more effective prevention, 
detection and punishment of crime in the District 
of Columbia: 

On motion that House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Whole to consider bill. On adop- 
tion. (Adopted, 231 to 3.) 
Quorum call 


On adoption, — (Def feated, 


. 872, furnis hing grain for relief assistance to India. 
"en adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 
250 to 82.) 

R. 314, providing for the establishment of a 
veterans’ hospital for Negro veterans in Franklin 
County, Va.: 

On.motion to strike enacting clause. 

23 to 117.) 
ee. ec ea 
8. 1, authorizing universal military ‘training and | 
service and amending Draft Act. On adoption 
of conference report. ( ee 339 %o 41.) 
Quorum call 
ees saad ; ; 5 
H. R. 4386, ; appropriating funds for Department of 
Army ¢c ivil functions for fiscal year 1952: 

On motion to recommit with instructions to 
incorporate amendment permitting the filling 
of only 25 percent of vacancies that occur in 
1952. On adoption. (Adopted, 170 to 165.) 

On motion to adjourn, On adoption. (Defeated, 
75 to 161.) 

Quorum call __-- 

8S. J. Res. 70, suspending application of certain 
Federal laws with respect to employment of 
attorney by Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. On adoption, (Defeated, 120 
to 164.) 


(Adopted 


Yea, 


Present, 
Yea, 


Present, 


Yea, 


Yea. 


Present, 
Yea, 


Present. 
Present, 
Present. 


Yea, 


Yea. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea, 

Present. 


Present, 
Nay, 


Yea, 


Present, 
Present 


| Present. 


Yea, 


Yea, 
Present. 
Yea. 


Present, 
Present. 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Present. 
Nay. 
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Date 
| 
| 1951 
June 20 
do 
June 21 
June 22 
ao 
June 25 
TD coat 
| 
i 
June 26 
G0.«0«- 
| 
| 
June 27 
} do...-- 
|__ do 
P 28 
i See 
|...do....- 
| Minit 
| June 29 
= | 
es 
| 
.do_. 
June 30 
| 
| 
July 5 
ao 
do 
July 
July 9 
July 
July 11 
July 12 
| 
Mas 
July 13 
July 16 
ao 
ao 
July 17 
July 18 
July 19 
July 2 
| 
do 
do. 
| 
iia 


Stn 


10 | 


Measure, question, and result 


(De- 


On adoption. 


On motion to recommit. 
feated, 171 to 220.) 

On passage. (Passed 233 to 160) 
Quorum call 
| H. R. 4431, extending rent control in the District of 
| Columbia until Mar. 31, 1952, On passage. (Pas- 
i 


sed, 171 to 120.) 
Quorum call... 
S. Con. Res. 11, reaffirming the friendship of the 

| American people for all the peoples of the world, 


including the peoples of the Soviet Union. On 
adoption of conference report. (Adopted 351 to 6.) 
Quorum call oe eee 
| H. R. 3283, amending the Agriculture Act of 1949 
| relative to recruitment of agricultural workers 
| 
| 


from foreien countries on the mainland of the 
Western Hemisphere. On passage. (Passed, 240 
to 139.) 

OeeIGER GEE. dcccnccninsances bbdihdaatinkese= 

H. Res. 287, a closed rule providing for the considera- 
tion of H. J. Res, 277, making temporary appro- 
priations through July 31 for Government depart- 
ments pending enactment of 1952 appropriation 
bills: 

On ordering the previous question. 
196 to 192.) 

On adoption. (Adopted, 195 to 191.)__.._. 

H. J. Res. 277, making temporary appropriations 
through July 31 for Government departments 
pending enactment of 1952 appropriation bills: 

On motion to recommit with instructions to in- 
corporate certain amendments to effect a 10- 
percent reduction in funds of departments and 
agencies. (Defeated, 190 to 200.) 

|} Quorum call i Rial staleriilcisalis cate 
| H. Res. 294, providing for the consideration of H. J. 
Res. 278, on adoption. (Adopted 297 to 85.) 

H. J. Res. 278, extending the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 through July 31, 1951; the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended; and certain import 
control authority: 

On amendment preventing roll-backs or the 
lowering of price ceilings below those on enact- 
ment date of resolution and probibiting any 
new price ceilings on materials or services dur- 
ing the period of the temporary extension, ex- 
cept for the placing of price ceilings on agricul- 
tural commodities if they exceed their parity 
price. Onadoption. (Adopted, 232 to 159.) 

8. 1590, extending rent control in the District of Co- 

| lumbia for 1 year. On adoption of conference re- 
port. (Adopted, 242 to 126.) 

| H. J. Res, 277, making temporary appropriations 
through July 31 for Government departments 
pending enactment of 1952 appropriation bills. 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 
256 to 12.) 

| Quorum call 

ao - - aa al 


(Adopted, 


H. 
ment of Labor and Federal Security agencies for 
fiscal 1952: 

On motion to recommit to committee on confer- 
ence with instructions to insist on House pro- 
vision barring the filling of more than 25 per- 
cent of vacancies occurring in 1952 in the 
offices, bureaus, ete., covered by this bill. On 
adption. 

Quorum call 

oo do... 
do.. 
do 


do 
do 
do 
...do Se ee - senate wes : 
| H. R. 3871, amending and extending for 1 year the 
Defense Production Act of 1950: 
On Andresen amendment restricting until June 
30, 1953, im ports of fats and oils, cheese, dairy 


products, peanuts and rice. On adoption. 
(Adopted 266 to 147.) s 
On Davis (Wisconsin) amendment establishing 


1 Government agency through which all 
claims of munieipalities for materials, etc., 
would be channeled. On adoption. (De- 


feated, 164 to 251.) 


i On Hope amendment preventing the placing of 


quotas on livestock slaughtering. On adop- 


tion. (Adopted, 249 to 167.) 


| 





Vote 





Yea. 
Present. 
Nay. 


Present. 
Yea. 


Present. 
Yea. 


Present. 
Present 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Present, 
Yea. 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Yea, 


Present, 
Present, 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Yea, 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Nay. 


ee ee 





Roll- 
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senamngnasaianes = a 








= Date Measure, question, and result 
0. 
1951 H. R. 3871—Continued 

121 | July 20 On Wolcott amendment deleting language en- 
larging the President’s authority to acquire 
property, including facilities, and to erect 
Plants, factories, etc., and to engage in the 
marketing, transportation, and storage of such 
critical materials necessary to national de- 
fense; but authorizing installation of addi- 
tional equipment, facilities, etc., in Govern- 
ment-owned plants and the installation of 
Government-owned equipment in privately 
owned Somes. On adoption. (Adopted, 233 
to 184. 

1 }...462..0 On Hardy amendment deleting authority to 
create new Government. corporations by 
nee orders. On adoption. (Adopted, 
250 to 167.) 

oo | On amendment authorizing a roll-back of 10 per- 
cent below the May 10, 1951, prices of agricul- 
tural commodities. On adoption. (Adopted, 
234 to 183.) 

TO nas On Cole amendment providing a fair and equita- 
ble margin for each species of livestock pro- 
cessed to insure a fair profit to all segments of 
the industry on each species. On adoption. 
(Defeated, 166 to 249.) 

1) cick. On Davis (Georgia) amendment providing that 
for a period of 120 days following enactment of 
bill prices and wages, salaries, and other com- 
pensation shall not be raised above the levels 
prevailing on July 7, 1951, except that agricul- 
tural products may not be prevented from 
reaching parity. On adoption. (Defeated, 
172 to 243.) 

3 ee On Poage-Cole amendment to set up a formula, 
including parity costs, for arriving at ceiling 
prices for all commodities to insure a reason- 
able profit. On adoption. (Defeated, 181 to 
233.) 

i. Ge On amendment exempting strategic metals and 
minerals from ceiling prices when in short sup- 
ply. On adoption. (Defeated, 200 to 216.) 

> — On adoption of amendment deleting from the 
bill language authorizing the licensing of and 
suspension of licenses of certain businesses 
covered by the scope of the bill. On adoption. 
(Adopted, 333 to 82.) 

290 8c Oca On amendment deleting from the bill language 
relating to control of commodity speculation. | 

| | On adoption. (Adopted, 242 to 172.) 
130 |...do..... On motion to recommit. On adoption. (De- 
| | feated, 117 to 299.) 
131 |...do On passage. (Passed, 323 to 92.)..............- 
132 | July 25 | Quorum call____._-. ; Cee ees ance al 
| H. R. 3880, making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent offices for fiscal 
year, 1952. (Conference report.): 

138 1... On motion to recommit to committee of confer- 

| ence. On adoption. (Adopted, 188 to 186.) 

134 | July 26 | Quorum call___.__-- santas ‘ 

326 }....00..-2- On motion to recommit to committee with in- | 

} structions to reduce appropriation for the 
international information and educational 
activities of the State Department by $15 
million. On adoption. (Defeated, 142 to 
245.) 
136 | July 27 | Quorum call__----- cel ae ‘ 
ie ae | H. J. Res. 289, terminating the state of war between 
the United States and the Government of Cer- 
| | many. Onadoption. (Adopted, 378 to 0.) 
138 Gos: H. Res. 335, providing for the consideration of H. R. 
4484, confirming and establishing the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters. (Tidelands.) On 
adoption. (Adopted, 270 to 92.) | 
139 | July 30 | Quorum call______-- Si es el 
140 |_..do_.... | S. 1717, amending and extending for 1 year the De- 
| fense Production Act of 1950. On adoption of 
conference report. (Adopted, 294 to 80.) 
141 |_..do__..| H. R. 4484, confirming and establishing the titles of 
| the States to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural resources with- 
in such lands and waters. (Tidelands.) On pas- 
sage. (Passed, 265 to 109.) 
142 | July 31 | Quorum call____.---- Det - 
H. R. 3790, making appropriations for Department of 
| Interior for fiscal year, 1952. (Conference report.) | 

143 |...d0....| On motion to recommit to committee of confer- 
ence with instructions to insist on House pro- 
vision barring the filling of more than 25 per- 
cent of vacancies occurring in 1952. (Recom- 
mitted, 189 to 170.) 

Dee eer Ont COIINN GONE o nccccnccdsecnntyaeen sists eiabdta eich dasbinces 

145 | Aug. 1 |.....do_...........-.---.--.------------------ 

Oe ef ye ee ee Sa wiedwaarannamen 

147 | a ee ee ee 

a a ai inn hiicn din thine ca heeded deiananaline 

1) Be. 9 1.0.-.002.... So teammate knee 

150 | Aug. 9] H. R. 5054. On passage. (Passed, 348 to 2.)_......- 

161 | Aug. 10 | Quorum call...............---------------------e2e- 

162 | Aug. 13 |..... cio a attic acawaane Saini ae eclen urcu bcsebaeiaca _. 
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Vote 


Yea. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Nay 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Present. 


Yea. 


Present, 


Nay . 


Present. 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Pre ‘ 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Pres 


Prese 
Pres 
Pres 
Prese 


nt. 


Present 


Presc 
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160 


161 


162 


163 


164 
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180 
181 


182 


183 
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Measure, question, and result 


I cal se tosencretein cntatatemaninaetnae Cais 

H. R. 4914, authorizing certain construction at mili- 
tary and naval installations. On passage. 
(Passed, 353 to 5.) 

H. Con. Res. 140, expressing a at the 
arrest and conviction of William N. Oatis by the 
Czechoslovakian Government. On adoption. 
(Adopted, 363 to 1.) 

oe call... 

H. R. 3880, making appropriations for the Executive | 
Office and sundry independent offices. (Confer- 
ence report): 

On motion to recommit to conference com- 
mittee with instructions to insist on House 
provision relating to public housing. On 
adoption. (Defeated, 169 to 207.) 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 
290 to 80.) 


j — UN ais gr cic ie eactedetaeleo Diets lara asia i tn 


349, providing housing and community fac silities 
‘and services in connection with the national de- 
fense: 

On amendment fixing the termination date of 
the act of June 30, 1952, instead of June 30, 1953. 
On adoption. (Defeated, 184 to 188.) 

On amendment striking out provision for acqul- | 
sition of sites for development in connection 
with isolated defense installations. On 
adoption. (Defeated, 175 to 199.) 

Se _ ee 
H. R. 3193, increasing and extending pensions to 
veterans with non-service-connected disabilities: 

On overriding Presidential veto. (Overridden, 
318 to 45.) 


| H. R. 3973, making appropriations for the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year, 1952. (Con- 
ference report): 

On motion that House concur in an amendment 
providing additional $1 million for fighting 
spruce bark beetle infestation. (Passed, 222 
to 138.) 

On motion to recommit to Committee on For- | 
eign Affairs with instructions to reduce funds 
for economic aid by $350 million. On adop- 
tion. (Recommitted, 186 to 177.) 

On passage. (Passed, 260 to 101.)-..---.--------- 


a & 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 


do | 

H. R. 1005, prov iding for the free importation of bale r | 
twine. On passage. (Passed, 210 to 41.) | 
CE. . anccnussnkeeeurencachankeatnnkins 





eI so in arco oan al 

H. R. 4419, authorizing the District of C olumbia 
Board of Education to employ up to 15 retired 
members of the armed services as teachers of mili- 
tary science and tactics. On passage. (Passed, 
238 to 53.) 


I th casa ao Spel dade chasigiemsinsioh saad aiebicciiaiaahe : 

S. 2006, increasing the lending authority ‘of ‘the 

Export-Import Bank of Washington and extend- 

ing its life 5 years to June 30, 1958. On passage. 
(Passed, 259 to 69.) 

H. Res. 429, providing for the consideration of H. R. 





39, a bill for the development of marketing facilities 
for handling perishable agricultural commodities. 
On adoption. (Adopted, 211-112.) 

H. R. 39, providing for the development of market- 
ing facilities for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities: 

On motion to recommit to committee. On adop- 
tion. (Recommitted, 180 to 162.) 

Quorum call__-_----- 
H. Res. 430, providing for the consideration of 
H. Res. 82, relating to the unification of Ireland, 

On adoption. (Defeated, 139 to 206.) 

Quorum call___- 

H. R. 5118, amending the Soe ial Security ‘Ac t to pro- 
vide unemployment insurance for Federal civilian 
employees. On suspension of the rules and pas- 
sage. (Defeated, 197 to 140.) 


! 


Present, 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Present, 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Present, 


Yea. 


Yea. 


Present. 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Yea. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Yea. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present, 
Present. 


Yea. 


Present. 


Present. 


Yea, 


Yea, 
Present. 


Nay. 


Present. 
Nay. 
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195 
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Date Measure, question, snd result Vote 











1951 
Cs 0 I RR ni Src carenecctnciessddweneceuaiee Present, 
; Oct. 5 a a ee ee ee Present, 
ei ceacaed H. R. 5113, the Mutual Security Act of 1951. On| Yea 


adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 235 to 
98.) 
a ee ee ee Present, 
..do....| H. Res. 436, authorizing the C ommittee on Banking | Yea, 
and Currency to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions relating to matters within its jurisdiction. 
On adoption. (Adopted, 284 to 15.) 
S. 1959, amending the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, to validate union-shop elections held 
prior to time of taking of non-Communist oath by 
labor-union leaders, and to dispense with the re- 
quirement of existing law that an election be held 
before a labor organization and an employer may 
make a union-shop agreement: 
On motion to recommit, On adoption. (De- | Nay. 
feated, 22 to 304.) 


Oct. 9 


> On passage. (Passed, 307 to 18.)_..........-...- Yea. 
Oct. 10 | ee i vinnaislash shit ich aces andes tock a eh bei eats Maakedaticina dak ame Absent. 
| H. 5650, making supple mental appropriations for 
j ‘ee fise: al year, 1952 
Oct. 11 On motion to recommit to committee with | Not voting. 
instructions to strike out funds for Grandview 
Air eee, Missouri. On adoption. 
(Defeated, 127 to 183.) 
ie - passage. (Passed, 301 to 19.) __- -----| Not voting. 
H. R. 4740, making < earns ations for the Depart- 
ea of State, Justice, Commerce, and the judi- 
ciary for fiscal 1952. (Conference report): 
eee On motion the House recede and agree to a revi- | Not voting. 


sion of the language of the House bill relating 
to United States contributions to interna- 
tional organizations. On adoption. (Adopted, 
200 to 126.) 








200 |_..do....| H. R. 5684, making appropriations to carry out pro- | Not voting, 
visions of Mutual Security Act for the fiscal y ear 
ending June 30, 1952. On passage. (Passed, 222 to 
99.) 
201 | Oct. 15 | Quorum call_-_-- se hab caine Absent. 
202 |_..do....| H.R. 5411, amending Public Laws 815 ‘and 8740f the Not voting. 
8ist Cong. with respect to schools in critical de- 
fense housing areas. On passage. (Passed, 257 to 
55.) 
Bee 5 000k. Ae 1 GeO 55. sin esac nenionanaciwawesnbboneninsee sue Present. 
204 oe do Sy axial i ani Bech he.clcs Rees eos colli Ra eben Nicaeap aeoipeirn is Gi Present. 
H. R. 4473, Revenue Act of 1951: 
205 |_..do-_...- On adoption of conference report. (Defeated, | Yea. 
| 157 to 204.) 
OG TR Te Ss eo ec accic cn ccmeadauaukeencedade | Present, 
207 | Oct. 18 | H. Res. 463, providing for the consideration of H. J. Nay. 
Res. 285, authorizing appropriation of $95,000 for 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the U. 8. Mil- 
itary Academy. Onadoption. (Adopted, 179 to 
149.) 
ie a i di oa rhe al Present 
209 |_..do_....| S. Con. Res. 36, authorizing the appointment of 14 | Yea. 
Members of Congress to participate in a public 
discussion with representatives of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe. On 
adoption. (Adopted, 237 to 75.) 
310 1... M6... —— call. .--| Present, 


14 


215 | 


216 | 


nw 
~ 


355, adjusting the salaries of postmaste rs, super- 
"visors, and employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department: 
DD sic On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 
339 to 7.) 
S. 622, increasing the basic rates of compensation of 
officers and employees of the Federal Government: | 


Yea. 





On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
318 to 26.) | 
se I aio I Se cg hi ta ha Present. 
H. R. 4473, the Revenue Act of 1951: 
Sa On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
185 to 160.) 
H. R. 3669, amending the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 to increase the monthly benefits paid to 
retired railroad employees: 
SB des On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
341 to 0.) 
Oct. 20 | Quorum Ue: 52s cen had ee as a witan plas as henaee ols tae cae Present. 
8S. 1864, providing or assisting in providing an auto- 
mobile or making a cash payment to certain 
disabled veterans: 
pe camata On overriding Presidential veto. (Overridden, | Nay. 


223 to 53.) 


et 
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1955 


The Foreign Aid Program Forgets the 
United States of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including a timely and interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “The Are and 
the Ark”: 

THE ARC AND THE ARK 

The President’s foreign aid message to 
Congress is much more than a money re- 
quest for the next fiscal year. It opens a 
new and lengthy—if indeed not intermina- 
ble—chapter in the history of this country’s 
foreign aid program. 

The evidence of the indefinite duration 
of this program, currently costing the United 
States nearly $5 billion a year, is abundant. 
Foreign Operations Administrator Stassen 
has spoken of 8 years. The President’s mes- 
by implication goes further. It says 
the forthcoming transfer of FOA activities 
to “permanent” departments—State and 
Defense—emphasizes that foreign aid is “an 
integral part of our foreign policy.” It in- 
dicates it may have to be continued until 
general disarmament becomes possible. 

So we are not to see an end to foreign aid, 
promised so often, next year or any foresee- 
able year. That is one new thing, long sus- 
pected, now made clear. The other is that 
the bulk of foreign aid from now on is to go 
to what is called the arc of free Asia—a pe- 
culiarly murky, misleading and emotional 
label. 

Few would quarrel with the premise here; 
as the message puts it, the “threats to world 
security and stability are now centered in 
Asia.” Ergo, the United States must help 
to build up strength in some 15 Asian na- 
tions so that they can resist communism. 
Few, again, would dispute the desirability of 
that goal. What must be asked is whether 
foreign aid is an effective instrument for 
that purpose. 

First of all, can American foreign aid sub- 
stantially strengthen the economies of these 
Asian nations? Consider Indonesia, one of 
the countries in the socalled free arc. By 
all authoritative reports, the Government 
has made an economic shambles of the coun- 
try and complete collapse has been averted 
only by the almost indestructible fertility 
of the land. The Government is considered 
to have reached a high mark in waste, in- 


sare 


efficiency and corruption even for Asia, where 
such attributes are not uncommon. One 
may well wonder what American tax dollars 


will accomplish under such circumstances, 
and where they will go. 

Or take India. One of the things that 

has perplexed some of our point 4 officials 
is the prospect that for every gain in agri- 
cultural productivity there will likely be a 
propulation gain, so that the end result of 
assistance May be not to diminish poverty 
but to multiply it. That many sound cruel, 
but the cruelty is nature’s. 
_In general, the Asian nations are not suf- 
ficientiy developed to absorb large sums 
economically, They can be expected to make 
fradual economic progress over many years, 
but it is questionable whether any amount 
we could spend on them could significantly 
speed that progress. 

Secondly, can it be reasonably assumed 
_ American aid will strengthen resistance 
© communism in this area? Some of the 
hations—like the Philippines, South Korea, 
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and Formosa—are of course vigorously anti- 
Communist. But any notion that we can 
convert nations like India, Burma, and In- 
donesia to such a positon simply by giving 
them money does not correspond with 
political and geographical reality. 

India has been accepting American eco- 
nomic aid—not military—for some time, 
without discernible influence on the “neu- 
tralism” of the Nehru Government. Indeed, 
the Indians are said to feel rather uncom- 
fortable about taking American money, a 
feeling not likely to be eradicated by more 
of it. It’s a good bet that if India ever be- 
comes strongly anti-Communist, it will not 
be because of United States aid; it will be 
because it has decided it has to make a stand 
against Chinese Communism imperialism or 
go under. Meantime neutral India and 
Burma and pro-Communist Indonesia want 
to try to get along with Peiping. 

These nations are also, it should be remem- 
bered, obsessed with anticolonialism. They 
may get over that eventually, but the very 
suggestion that the United States might 
want to aid them in order indirectly to af- 
fect their politics is not going to win friends 
for the United States or the anti-Communist 
cause any time soon. 

However, it is sometimes argued that any 
progress is better than none. If, despite the 
enormity of the task, the dubious political 
results, the certain waste, a little can be ac- 
complished, isn’t it worth it? 

There might be some validity in this ar- 
gument if the United States could in fact 
afford a large and quasipermanent foreign 
aid program. That is, if the Government had 
balanced the budget at a decent level of taxa- 
tion, reduced the public debt, and was none- 
theless running a persistent surplus. As it is, 
this kind of program is a luxury this coun- 
try demonstrably cannot afford. 

Certainly there are dangers and threats 
in the Far East. But Washington will ac- 
complish little if in worrying about the arc 
of free Asia it neglects the ark of free 
America. 





Answer to Private Utility Proposal on 


Trinity Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., in Cali- 
fornia, offered to build the powerhouses 
on the Trinity River project, which has 
been authorized for construction by the 
Federal Government under the reclama- 
tion law. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.’s so-called partnership proposal was 
the subject of extended testimony by the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. This proposal will not 
only, if adopted, reverse a half century 
of Federal Government power policy but 
will have a serious effect on the opera- 
tion of the Central Valley project and 
probably delay for many years the con- 
struction of the much needed Trinity 
River project. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the reasons the P. G. & E. pro- 
posal should not be adopted: 

COMPANY’S PROPOSAL VIOLATES FEDERAL POWER 
POLICY 

First. Acceptance of the company’s 

proposal would be a reversal of haif a 
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century of power policy in the Federal 
Government. The principle of low-cost 
public power with preference to munici- 
palities and other public agencies has 
been stated at least 13 times in acts of 
Congress dating from 1906. In other 
words, for almost 50 years the Federal 
Government has consistently followed a 
policy of selling publicly produced power 
at the lowest possible rates, giving pref- 
erence to municipalities and public 
agencies. If the Federal Government's 
power policy was to exploit the power 
potential for profit-making purposes, 
then it could raise power rates to make a 
financial showing for the Trinity Project 
which would completely nullify the com- 
pany’s argument that its proposal would 
place the Government in a better finan- 
cial position. 

THE AMOUNT OF THE OFFER IS NOT SUFFICIENT 

TO MEET FEDERAL COSTS 


Second. The P. G. & E. Co. has made 
an offer to the Department of the In- 
terior to purchase falling water from the 
Trinity project for $3.5 million annually. 
This happens to be the only firm part of 
the offer—the offer in all other respects 
being very vague, as discussed herein 
under other headings. With respect to 
the $3.5 million, it is not even sufficient 
to return to the Federal Government its 
actual costs at the Government’s rate of 
interest. The amount would have to be 
about $4,150,000 annually to accomplish 
this. Therefore, there would be, under 
the company’s proposal, an actual loss to 
the Federal Government of $650,000 an- 
nually, or over $32 million in 50 years. 
Even if the company paid the Federal 
Government its full costs of $4,150,000 it 
would be comparable to the Government 
loaning the company funds to expand its 
power facilities at the low Federal in- 
terest rate. 

COMPANY’S CLAIM THAT ITS PROPOSAL RETURNS 
$36 MILLION MORE REVENUE TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OVER PROJECT REPAYMENT PéE- 
RIOD IS IN ERROR 


Third. The company’s claim, in its pro- 
posal to the Department and in its widely 
distributed pamphlet on the proposal, 
that under its proposal an additional 
$36 million would be returned to the 
Federal Government over the project 
repayment period is not supported by 
testimony given to the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. Bureau wit- 
nesses stated that amortization with in- 
terest of the increased cost of enlarging 
the tunnels under the company’s pro- 
posal would exceed the $36 million by 
about $6 million, and that therefore there 
would actually be less revenue under the 
company’s proposal by about $6 million. 
COMPANY’S PROPOSAL WOULD INTERFERE WITH 

CVP OPERATION AND REDUCE FIRM CAPACITY OF 

EXISTING FEDERAL POWERPLANTS 


Fourth. The firm generating capacity 
at the existing Shasta powerplant under 
the company’s proposal would be reduced 
by 60,000 to 100,000 kilowatts, or 16 to 27 
percent, and this is a most important 
and serious aspect of the company’s pro- 
posal. The Bureau witnesses testified 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee that this reduction was esti- 
mated at 100,000 kilowatts, or around 27 
percent, and that such reduction would 
Cecrease the firm energy below thai re- 
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quired to continue service to all existing 
preference customers. The effort then 
would be to dedicate a large block of 
power, about 160,000 kilowatts accord- 
ing to Bureau estimates, from the Cen- 
tral Valley project powerplants to com- 
pany use. This would be power taken 
away from existing preference customers 
now having contracts with the Federal 
Government, in contravention of the law 
with respect to preferences. 
CLAIMS BY COMPANY REGARDING THE ADDITIONAL 
POWER-GENERATING CAPACITY UNDER THE 
COMPANY'S PROPOSAL ARE MISLEADING 


Fifth. The P. G. & E. proposal call for 
installation of 130,000 more kilowatts of 
generating capacity than the Bureau 
proposes to install. 

In the first place, this figure is mis- 
leading because this additional installa- 
tion results in the firm generating ca- 
pacity at existing Federal plants being 
reduced by 60,000—100,000 kilowatts— 
60,000 kilowatts by the company’s esti- 
mate and 100,000 kilowatts by the Bu- 
reau’s estimate. This matter is discussed 
under the preceding heading. 

In the second place, with respect to 
the increased generating capacity, it 
must be pointed out that the amount of 
energy generated is dependent upon the 
amount of the water which runs through 
the turbines and not upon the power- 
plant capacity. An equal amount of 
water will generate the same energy 
whether it runs through the Bureau’s 
plants or the company’s plants. The 
company proposes to use the plants for 
peaking purposes by running the water 
through in gushes in certain periods and 
then shutting down the plants com- 
pletely during other periods. It is like 
pouring a bucketfull of water through 
afunnel. Increasing the size of the fun- 
nel only results in getting the water 
through faster. 

The effect of the company’s proposal 
to release the water in this manner upon 
the operation of the Central Valley proj- 
ect and its primary purpose of supplying 
water for irrigation is not known and 
requires much additional study as dis- 
cussed under the next heading. 

THE EFFECT OF THE COMPANY'S PROPOSED OPFR- 
ATING PLAN UPON THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJ=- 
ECT OPERATION IS UNKNOWN 
Sixth. The company in its proposal 

reaches certain conclusions which are 

based upon a suitable release schedule. 

The effect of a suitable release schedule 

for operating the company’s powerplants 

for peaking purposes upon the Central 

Valley project’s primary purpose of sup- 

plying water for irrigation is not known 

and will require much additional study. 

It is questionable, and Bureau witnesses 

so testified before the Interior and In- 

sular Affairs Committee, whether the re- 
regulation of the Trinity flows which are 
gushed through the powerplants can be 
accomplished by the existing Keswick 

Reservoir without additional storage. 

If additional costly storage is required, 

the whole economics of the proposal are 

affected. 

The P. G. & E. proposal is quite vague 
in other respects. The proposal includes 
no details as to how and on what terms 
it will exchange power for pumping 
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energy. Also, the proposal includes 

nothing as to how the company would 

support long-term preference customers 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

THE COMPANY’S CLAIM THAT ITS PROPOSAL 
MAKES 5 PERCENT MORE WATER AVAILABLE FOR 
THE FARMERS IN THE CENTRAL VALLEY IS NOT 
CORRECT 


Seventh. The P. G. & E. Co. states 
that its proposal would make 5 percent 
more water available to the farmers of 
the Central Valley than would be avail- 
able under the Bureau’s plan on the basis 
that the company would divert 5 percent 
more water from the Trinity River for 
operation of its powerplants. 

Information given the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee indicates that 
the releases would be at such time as to 
make this additional water unusable in 
the Central Valley. It would simply 
waste to the ocean through the Sacra- 
mento River rather than through the 
Trinity-Klamath Rivers. 

FEDERAL AND STATE TAXES PAID BY P. G. & £&, 

UNDER ITS PROPOSAL ADDS ADDITIONAL COSTS 

WHICH POWER CONSUMERS MUST PAY 


Eighth. The P. G. & E. Co. states that 
under its proposal $70 million in addi- 
tional Federal taxes would be paid and 
$65 million in taxes to State and local 
governments would be paid—a total of 
$135 million. ‘This, of course, is simply 
an additional cost to the company which. 
along with the company’s profits, would 
necessarily have to be passed on to the 
power consumers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could likewise pay these addi- 
tional amounts as in-lieu-of-tax pay- 
ments by simply raising the Federal 
power rates in the service area. The 
energy could be marketed at these higher 
rates. However, as discussed under item 
1 above, the power policy of the Federal 
Government, as established by law, has 
been to dispose of electric energy at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. 

THE ADDITIONAL $50 MILLION CAPITAL OUTLAY 
INVOLVED IN FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION DOES NOT 
COST TAXPAYERS ONE PENNY 
Ninth. The company’s statement that 

its proposal would save the Federal tax- 
payers $50 million in capital outlay is 
misleading. Under Federal construc- 
tion, this $50 million would be returned 
to the Federal Government with interest 
within a period of about 30 years after 
it had been appropriated and would not 
cost the Federal taxpayers one penny. 

PUMPING POWER FOR SAN LUIS PROJECT IS AN 
IMPORTANT ASPECT WHICH MUST BE CONSID- 


ERED IN CONNECTION WITH THE COMPANY'S 
PROPOSAL 


Tenth. The only way that the San 
Luis project can have an assured contin- 
uous supply of low-cost energy for 
pumping purposes is to integrate the 
Trinity power into the Central Valley 
project system. The company’s propos- 
al includes no details as to how and on 
what terms it will exchange power for 
pumping energy. 

THE DELAY DUE TO COMPANY’S PROPOSAL 


Eleventh. Testimony given to the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
indicates that it will probably take 3 
years to complete all the studies required 
in connection with the company’s pro- 
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posal and to iron out all the points of 
controversy, assuming that they can he 
ironed out. We cannot afford the result- 
ing delay in construction of the Trinity 
River division. 





Aircraft Contracting in Southern 
California Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent granted me so 
to do, I am pleased to present the text of 
a letter to me from the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, dated April 27, 
1955, including the text of the statement 
by Carl P. Miller, president of the cham- 
ber of commerce, as mentioned in his 
letter: 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

April 27, 1955. 
The Honorable CLypE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: Secretary of the 
Air Force Talbott on February 9 made state- 
ments on the subject of Air Force contracts 
in southern California which called for 
challenge. 

Unfortunately these statements were not 
released to the press until 2 days ago. 

Attached is our answer to the Secretary. 

May I emphasize something of which I 
know you are aware, mainly that the heart 
of the aircraft industry is not in the build- 
ings and machines, but in the thousands of 
trained engineers and workers who cannot 
be found in any new location. This is a na- 
tional defense effort which must not be de- 
stroyed. 

Sincerely, 
CARL P. MILLER, 
President. 


—— 


STATEMENT BY CARL P. MILLER, PRESIDENT, LOS 
ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, APRIL 26, 
1955 


Secretary of the Air Force Talbott has an- 
nounced that he will stop further aircraft 
contracting in the Los Angeles area because 
we have 25 percent of our industrial employ- 
ment in aircraft now. 

Shall we now expect to hear that Mr. Tal- 
bott will not authorize the purchase of any 
more trucks or cars in Detroit because De- 
troit has 46 percent of its industrial em- 
ployment in the automotive industry? 

Or that he will not approve the purchase 
of any more steel in Pittsburgh because 
Pittsburgh has 41 percent of its industrial 
employment in the steel industry? 

Secretary Talbott overlooks several 
portant facts: 

1. Only 8 percent of Los Angeles’ total em- 
ployment is in the aircraft industry. Los 
Angeles has 23 major industrial groups each 
producing more than $25 million annually. 
Los Angeles is the best balanced industrial 
center in America. 

2. During World War II Los Angeles had 
43 percent of its industrial employment In 
the aircraft industry. Fortunate for the Na- 
tion that we did! We are better balanced 
by far now than we were then. 

3. The aircraft industry is not made up 
of buildings and machines. It is made up 
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of the know-how of thousands of engineers, 
supervisors, foremen, and skilled workers. 
Their experience goes back to the beginning 
of the century, because Los Angeles is the 
center of the aircraft industry. This is the 
priceless ingredient of our Nation’s air de- 
fense, the one thing that can’t be reproduced 
no matter where new plants are located. 
secretary Talbott proposes to throw it away. 

4. A vital complement to the aircraft in- 
dustry is the electronics industry. With 
over 400 electronics factories, Los Angeles 
is a major center for the production of elec- 
tronic equipment for aircraft. Here again, 
the know-how is the basic element. It does 
not exist in brick and mortar of some new 
plant built at who knows what remote spot. 

5. Los Angeles is farther away by air from 
potential northern European bomb sources 
than any other large American city. If Sec- 
retary Talbot is talking about submarines, 
then how soon does he expect to put the lid 
on New York, Philadelphia, and Washington? 

In conclusion, may we respectfully sug- 
pest that the Secretary might better spend 
his time in plans for protecting this impor- 
tant national-defense establishment than in 
plans for its destruction. 





Noncompetition Rule Is Felt by All 
Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Joseph Young: 

NONCOMPETITION RULE Is FELT BY ALL 

AGENCIES 
(By Joseph Young) 

The administration’s new policy of termi- 
nating Federal activities which it deems in 
competition with private industry is affect- 
ing virtually all agencies in Government. 

The Budget Bureau has directed agencies 
to terminate and transfer these functions to 
private industry, regardless of cost. 

Thousands of Federal employees have lost 
their jobs and thousands more face dismissal 
if the policy continues unabated. 

The AFL Government Employees Council, 
representing more than 600,000 Federal work- 
ers, has attacked this policy and has appealed 
to Congress to bring pressure on the admin- 
istration to modify it. 


“The entire policy is being predicated with- 
out regard to increased cost to the taxpayer, 
national security, and the Government’s 
moral obligation to Federal employees, who 
have devoted years of their life in the service 
of the Federal Government,” the GEC said. 

COSTLY 

The GEC declared: “This will have the 
end result of increasing the cost to the tax- 
payer for all services and functions per- 
formed by private industry, because the Gov- 
ernment, upon termination of Government 
functions, will not have the means to gage 
the propriety of private industry cost bids. 

“In addition, the Government will be 
forced to accept private industry’s standards 
for the quality of the end product and serv- 
ices received, and the Government would 
also further be forced to accept private in- 
dustry standards of improved techniques, 
engineering, and technological progress. In- 
“smuch as these will be geared to a great 
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degree to the civilian consumer’s acceptance, 
our national defense and the lives ef service 
personnel could be seriously jeopardized by 
inadequate or arrested quality, production, 
development, and research standards. 

“The present * Aicy has displayed total 
disregard for the moral obligation the Gov- 
ernment has to provide jobs and economic 
security to hundreds of thousands of faith- 
ful and loyal civil servants who have devoted 
their lives to Government service. The policy 
has further disregarded the aderse and social 
economic impact upon communities and 
States in which these Government functions 
are privately located. There is no guaranty 
that upon termination these Government 
jobs and functions will develop into similar 
private industry positions within the same 
locality or State boundaries. There is also 
@ lack of proper evaluation of the vast sum 
of taxpayer’s monies which have been in- 
vested in equipment, facilities, and the train- 
ing of highly skilled operating personnel.” 

The GEC also declared that national secu- 
rity is threatened when Defense Depart- 
ment work is performed in private industry 
plants. It referred to recent congressional 
reports of subversion and espionage in pri- 
vate industry defense plants. The Council 
added that: “Federal employees provide a 
nucleus of loyal and trustworthy civilian 
servants. * * * They cannot strike, nor do 
they seek the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment; therefore, there is no danger of 
production delays caused by differences be- 
tween employees and management.” 

The GEC concluded: “The sum and sub- 
stance of the policy would be to cause the 
terrific upheaval of the economic status of 
Federal employees and their families, the 
dissipation and dislocation of industrial 
know-how and_ indusiries. The policy 
would further spell the economic death of 
scores Of supporting businesses and services 
of local communities throughout the Na- 
tion.” 

ACTIVITIES TERMINATED 


Here are some of the Federal activities 
which the GEC declared have been ter- 
minated under the administration’s policy. 
The GEC said this is only a partial list and 
that many other Federal activities have been 
transferred to private industry. 

1. Manufacture of chain and rope. 

2. Manufacture of special furniture for 
naval vessels. 

3. Manufacture of special marine paint for 
the Navy. 

4. Manufacture and development of proto- 
type protective clothing for the Armed 
Forces. 

5. Repair and overhaul of typewriters and 
office equipment. 

6. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
been placed in liquidation. 

7. Synthetic rubber plants have been sold. 

8. The Army and Navy are divesting them- 
selves of automotive maintenance and re- 
pair to private garages. 

9. The Air Force is now contracting over 
one-half of its maintenance and modifica- 
tion work to private industry. 

10. The Navy is increasing the farming out 
to private interests its manufacturing, re- 
search, and development and modification 
functions. 

11. Contracts have been let for private 
delivery of Government supplies from the 
General Services Administration’s stores de- 
pots in the Washington and New York areas; 
and similar arrangements are being made 
elsewhere through the Nation and in other 
Government agencies. 

12. The cleaning of governmental build- 
ings has been placed under private contract. 

13. The Government manufacture of dry 
ice for the Navy has been terminated. 

14, The manufacture of crates and wooden 
boxes for Government shipments has been 
contracted. 
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15. An increasing amount of engineering 
and drafting services have been contracted to 
private industry. 

16. The Army is divesting itself of in- 
creasing amounts of the research and devel- 
opment of prototypes and manufacturing 
and modification functions. 

17. Granting a larger proportion of naval 
work to private interests than is assigned to 
Government shipyards, arsenals, etc. 

18. Increasing amounts of the Nation's 
public natural resources are being turned 
over to private interest, for development for 
profit. 

19. The Government Printing Office has, 
and apparently will continue to expand their 
method of farming out printing to outside 
printing plants. 

20. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has constantly farmed out work, and it is 
generally understood that shortly they ex- 
pect to discontinue the printing of cigarette 
tobacco and alcoholic stamps. This proce- 
dure not only eliminates hundreds of jobs 
but could become a great security risk. 

21. Postal finance activities: Postal remit- 
tances, money order and other finance activi- 
ties formerly handled in post offices and in 
other central accounting offices have been 
transferred to banking institutions. 

22. Highway post offices: The operation 
and maintenance of trucks used in the con- 
duct of the highway post offices are now be- 
ing done under contract. 

23. Machine rentals: Pitney-Bowes postage 
meters, IBM machines and others are now 
being used in postal work with the ownership 
retained by business firms and used in postal 
activities on a rental basis. 

24. Contract stations: The Post Office De- 
partment has contracted much of the postal 
work to individuals and firms who to all in- 
tents and purposes conduct post offices in- 
volving money order, registry, COD insur- 
ance, stamp sales, and other postal activities. 


A A 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Royal A. Roulston, vice 
president of the Kalix Mills, Inc., of 
Lawrence, Mass., which is for the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress and the 
Government departments concerned: 

KaLrx MILLs, INC., 
Lawrence, Mass., April 25, 195: 
Congressman Tuomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


) 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Since 1941 we have 
been engagea in the processing of textiles 
and cordage to various Government specifi- 
cations requiring mildewproofing, water- 
proofing, coating and flameproofing; and we 


are still doing so. 

No single company in this area which you 
so ably represent, has processed as many 
million yards of military webbing as we have 
done; none has processed the hundreds of 
thousands of gun slings and bazooka straps 
that our company has done. All these, and 
many others we have accomplished without 
benefit of fanfare, gratuities, or political 
pressure of any kind—and we do not want 
any now either. We have been able to 
achieve these records because we have the 
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men, the knowledge, and the ability to get 
things done efficiently, properly, and on 
schedule. All of the business that we have 
been fortunate enough to obtain has been 
possible because we were the low bidders. 

Now in the face of rising labor costs, in- 
creasing taxes, ascending power and freight 
rates, it is becoming extremely difficult for a 
small company to bid low enough to receive 
a Government contract award. And just how 
far we can go in lowering our operating costs 
any more is problematical and the employees 
know it. Several of them called my atten- 
tion to the fact that we as a company do 
everything to save money and lower costs, 
but that some well-publicized articles that 
tend to indicate the National Government at 
Washington and its officeholders are not co- 
operating to keep us little taxpayers in busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, it seems that many 
Federal bureaus are being managed by in- 
competents who grossly waste public 
moneys—these same incompetents are un- 
able to calculate, estimate, or analyze the 
costs of doing a job or the best way and man- 
ner to accomplish it. These conditions are 
being printed from time to time in the press; 
they are serious and give us small operators 
great concern, for it is our money and that of 
our workers that is being thrown around. We 
believe it is impossible for a private indus- 
try to operate that way and be able to pay 
its taxes and keep out of bankruptcy. 

But Government spending is different; a 
good many of the men who handle the 
money were never able to successfully run 
even a small business, so turn to politics for 
an easy living. We know of no private busi- 
riess that would allow the stockholders or 
directors to meet and grant themselves a 
$7,500 increase in salary as was done recently. 
In this greater Lawrence area the majority 
of people do not earn $7,500 in a year. On 
this score, however, we want to thank you 
and commend you for the way you voted; 
we feel that by your negative vote to raise 
your own pay, you were, and are, keeping 
faith with your electorate. Again, sir, we 
thank you. 

The morning’s Eagle Tribune carries on 
the front page a devastating double column 
piece about the Navy having enough tin cans 
of hamburgers on hand to last several years; 
other departments are also criticized for 
similar over stocks. The May issue of Read- 
er’s Digest contains a very enlightening arti- 
cle entitled “Dollars to Dust,” a story of “‘al- 
most unbelievable governmental extrava- 
gance.” Congress votes millions of dollars 
for the use of the Bureau of Reclamation 
projects—and the record of this Bureau seems 
rotten, and my esteemed representative, I 
mean, rotten. Do you know of any company 
in this country or any other government 
where individuals have such a record of poor 
figuring, overspending and general poor man- 
agement, and where such individuals were 
not fired? In our own Government circle 
it appears that such conduct is tolerated. 
We don't like this waste and wanton busi- 
ness. Can we look into it more, Mr. Lane? 
And if the charges as preferred in the papers 
are correct, will you use your good influence 
to combat such foolish business. 

If you will be kind enough to advise me 
as to whom I might better direct such com- 
plaints, I will write to the address directly; 
but as you are our most competent repre- 
sentative on the scene, we hope you will be 
able to convince your fellow Congressmen 
tha people are beginning to watch them. We 
are not at war now, and we have a terrificially 
high budget for even this Nation at peace. 
Under our system, the Congress must vote 
the appropriations, and Congress should take 
time to investigate just how wisely these 
appropriations are being used. On the face 
of it, it looks as if too many legislators are 
throwing away too much money on too many 
needless enterprises. 

We do appreciate your efforts on the be- 
half of this section; we want you to make 
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noise enough to awaken some of your as- 
sociates to the cases at issue and to influence 
them to help you to make us a happier group 
of taxpayers by eliminating such extrava- 
gances as the papers are printing. 

Our greetings to you, sir, and our best 
wishes for your continued success in Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roya. A. RovLsTON, 
Vice President, Kalix Mills, Inc. 





California and Los Angeles Proclaim 
Seventh Anniversary of the State of 
Israel on April 26, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to present this letter to 
me from Dr. Max Nussbaum, chairman, 
and Dr. Otto Schirn, vice chairman, of 
the American Zionist Council of Los An- 
geles, Calif., together with the resolution 
unanimously adopted at the community- 
wide celebration in Los Angeles, April 
26, 1955, at the Statler Hotel, and a copy 
of the proclamation issued April 25, 1955, 
by Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of 
the State of California: 


AMERICAN ZIONIST 
CouNcIrIL oF Los ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 27, 1955. 
The Honorable CLypE DOYLE, 
Congressman From California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: We take pleas- 
ure in enclosing herewith for your informa- 
tion the text of a resolution adopted unant- 
mously at the communitywide celebration 
of the seventh anniversary of the State of 
Israel, which was held last night under our 
auspices at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles. 
May we also attach hereto the text of the 
proclamation issued by Governor Knight for 
this occasion. 


In this connection, you might be inter- 
ested to learn that a proclamation declaring 
April 27 as Israel Independence Day has been 
issued by the Honorable John S. Gibson, Jr., 
acting mayor of Los Angeles, and that a reso- 
lution marking this observance has been 
unanimously adopted by the Los Angeles City 
Council. 


Finally, may we inform you, in case you 
have not seen today’s Los Angeles press, that 
both the Examiner and the Herald-Express 
carried a full-page pictorial display, as well 
as editorial comment and feature articles, as 
a salute to the State of Israel on the occasion 
of her seventh anniversary. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Max NussBAuM, 
Chairman, 
Dr. Orro ScHIRN, 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Public 
Relations. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 
COMMUNITY-WIDE CELEBRATION HELD AT THE 
STATLER HoTeEL IN Los ANGELES ON APRIL 
26, 1955 
We, the more than 1,200 citizens of south- 

ern California, gathered in Los Angeles on 

April 26, 1955, salute the State of Israel on 

her seventh anniversary. This tiny notch 

of land, which gave miraculous rebirth to the 
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Jewish people, is not only a spiritual but an 
unparalleled physical achievement. 

We rejoice in the fact that our Govern. 
ment has played an indispensable role in the 
extraordinary program of human rescue anq 
rehabilitation of the State of Israel. True 
to the United States bipartisan sponsorship 
of the Zionist cause and of the establishment 
of Israel which stémmed from that inspire 
movement, our country recognized Israe] 
on the day of its independence and has since 
granted it material aid and moral support in 
the finest American tradition. 

We want to express our deep conviction 
that it is futile for our Government to at- 
tempt, by bait of arms, to bind to our cause 
nations who have little or no history in the 
struggle for democracy and who today have 
no stake in democracy’s defense; indeed, 
whose cause, as the Bandung Conference re- 
veals, is now supported by Communist 
spokesmen. 

We are convinced that there can be no 
enduring settlement in the troubled Middle 
East unless it is based upon acceptance of 
Israel’s existence. In these last 7 short 
years, Israel has made tremendous strides; 
it stands today on the threshold of a still 
more fruitful and dynamic participation in 
the constructive labors of our time. 

On its seventh birthday, we salute Israel, 
its friends, and its millions of well-wishers 
in the United States and throughout the 
world. 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight has issued on 
April 25, the following proclamation: 

“April 27, 1955, will mark the seventh an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Repub- 
lic of Israel as a sovereign nation. This 
occasion is being observed throughout the 
United States during the week of April 22 
to 29. The objectives of these programs will 
be to offer the American public an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a broader understanding 
of the achievements of Israel so that the 
bonds of friendship which exist between our 
nations will gain added strength. 

“The people of the United States—and 
especially those of the Far West—have a keen 
appreciation for the hopes and determina- 
tions of pioneer men and women. Out of 
the hard work and ambitious dreams of a 
great people, our Nation has pushed back 
the wilderness and conquered the desert. 
Much of their inspiration was devised from 
the chronicle of the pre-Christian Hebrew 
people which they found in the sacred writ. 
The efforts of the spiritual heirs of Abraham 
to reestablish a nation in the ancestral home- 
land have been watched with great interest 
by the entire world. 

“I hope that my fellow Californians will 
join in extending congratulations and best 
wishes to the people of Israel as they cele- 
brate the seventh anniversary of their ex- 
istence as a modern nation. Through such 
observances we are able to gain greater ap- 
preciation for the problems and purposes of 
those foreign powers with which we enjoy 
friendly and peaceful relations. 

“GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, 
“Governor of California.” 





The Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I should like 
to pay tribute to the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
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service, which this year observes its 
golden anniversary. On April 27, Mr. 
C. E. Bell, vice president of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Co., and Mr. Norman 
Quayle, assistant traffic manager, both 
of Norfolk, Va., saluted the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
service by presenting to the chief of the 
Forest Service, Mr. Richard E. McArdle, 
in his office a menu of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad which contained on the 
pack cover a tribute to the splendid 
work of the Forest Service. I am 
pleased to include this information, and 
in so doing, I want to pay tribute to the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, which 
serves so much of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Florida, for the interest 
they take in the forestry improvement of 
our State and Nation, and I also want 
to pay tribute to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Forest Serv- 
ice. The Seaboard’s tribute follows: 

We salute the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Forest Service, which this 
year observes its golden anniversary. 

Established in 1905, under the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
United States Forest Service had as its 
first chief, Gifford Pinchot. Making 
forestry the Nation’s business, Roosevelt 
and Pinchot built up the national forests 
withdrawn from the public domain to 
173 million acres. Through their efforts 
ground work was laid for the eventual 
purchase of additional millions of acres 
on the watersheds of navigable streams. 
Jointly they made both people and Con- 
gress conservation-minded. 

Since those early years the United 
States Forest Service has been the sym- 
bol of integrated land use. It will con- 
tinue to face new problems in making 
the multiple use concept a reality for the 
increasing population of our Nation. 


The United States Forest Service has 
been a tremendous factor in the coop- 
erative approach to forestry problems. 
Their work in fire protection, in produc- 
tion and distribution of nursery stock, 
in extension-education, and in technical 
Service to small owers have been major 
factors in strengthening State forestry. 
The Service has spearheaded research in 
forest management, range management, 
watershed management, fire control, for- 
est products, forest insect control and 
forest disease control. 

Today, more than 10,000 men and wo- 
men employed in this organization are 


charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping the multiple-use concept on 181 
millon acres of national forests in ad- 
cition to assisting State forestry organ- 


izations on cooperative programs. 

In the six Southeastern States served 
by the Seaboard, more than 110 million 
acres are Classified as timber cropland. 


There are 15 national forests in these 
Sees with an acreage comprising 
5,427,049. These forests furnish timber 


for the manufacture of lumber, pulp, and 
paper, and furniture, valued in 1953 at 
$2 464,000,000. The Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co. works closely with indus- 
try, State forestry organizations, and 
the Federal Forest Service toward for- 
estry betterment which contributes to 
our higher standard of living.” 
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A Reporter in Dreamland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the col- 
umn which follows appeared in yester- 
day’s New York Times and requires no 
comment from me: 


WASHINGTON—A FEW FANCIES, OR A REPORTER 
IN DREAMLAND 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—After the Presi- 
dent’s press conference last Wednesday, this 
reporter dreamed that Mr. Eisenhower let us 
go on asking him questions and that he an- 
swered every one fully and frankly: 

Question. Mr. President, how did the Gov- 
ernment happen to say last Saturday that 
the United States would “insist” on having 
the Chinese Nationalists in on “any” con- 
versations about the Formosa area, and then 
announce on Tuesday that we’d negotiate a 
cease-fire without the Nationalists? 

Answer. We goofed. 

Question. I beg your pardon? 

Answer. We just messed it up. I was up 
at the farm in Gettysburg Saturday looking 
over the new decorations in the diningroom 
when the State Department drafted the first 
statement. 

Question. Who drafted it? 

Answer. I think it was that new young 
Hoover fellow. 

Question. Did you approve it? 

Answer. Oh, sure, I approved it. 


THE BOTTLENECK: HUMAN NATURE 


Question. Where was the Secretary of 
State? 

Answer. He was up at Duck Island in Lake 
Ontario. 

Question. Did he approve it? 

Answer. No; it was out before he saw it. 

Question. Couldn’t you get him a tele- 
phone up there? 

Answer. I’ve talked to the Signal Corps 
about that. 

Question. But Mr. Dulles got back on Mon- 
day. 

Answer. Yes; he got back on Monday and 
thought we should agree to talk to the Com- 
munists without the Nationalists. 

Question. And what did you think of 
that? 

Answer. I thought that was fine. Great 
idea. We should never give the world the 
idea that we are not receptive to talking 
about peace. 

Question. But you didn’t think about that 
Saturday? 

Answer. No; as I say, I was busy up the 
country Saturday. 

Question. Mr. President, could I ask you 
something else? 

Answer. Sure ask me anything. (The 
questioner was really dreaming by this time.) 

Question. Didn’t you know your switch on 
negotiations would make Senator KNOWLAND 
mad? 

Answer. Senator KNow1LanpD is a ——. 

Question. Careful, Mr. President. 

Answer. Please keep Senator KNOWLAND 
out of this. 

Question. Don’t you like Senator KnNow- 
LAND? 

Answer. He’s a fine man. 

Question. I don’t understand. 

Answer. He’s the only man in the Republi- 
can Party who says that if I don’t want to 
run again, nobody should put pressure on 
me to run. He says he’s against having an 
unwilling candidate in 1956, and soam L 
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Question. May I infer from that 

Answer. You may infer from that if nomi- 
nated I will not run, and if elected I will 
not serve, unless, of course, I change my 
mind. Which I may or may not do. Is that 
clear? 

Question. No, sir. 
to serve? 

Answer. 20 months, 23 days, 
and, let me see, 45 minutes. 


QUEMOY-MATSU: THE FACTS 


Question. Mr. President, how did we ever 
get involved in. Quemoy and Matsu? 

Answer. I was wondering about that just 
the other day. We were going along fine, 
trying to keep our minds on Germany and 
Japan, and all of a sudden everybody was 
talking about Quemoy and Matsu. 

Question. Can’t you defend Formosa with- 
out them? 

Answer. I can defend anything without 
them. I never said I’d defend them. We 
sort of suggested we might have to defend 
them in the hope that the Chinese Com- 
munists would get scared and agree to a 
cease-fire. But they didn’t scare. 

Question. If we don’t defend them what 
about the morale of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
troops? 

Answer. And if we do, what about my 
morale and the morale of my troops? Want 
me to tell you something? 

Question (Eaglerly). Yes, sir. 

Answer. I’m sick of Quemoy and Matsu. 
All I’ve heard about for weeks is Quemoy 
and Matsu, and if it isn’t Quemoy and Matsu, 
it’s Matsu and Quemoy. I want to get back 
to Germany and Japan, and all you guys 
want to talk about is Foster’s folly. 

Question. May I change the subject? 

Answer. You sure may. 


ENTER MARSHAL ZHUKOV 


Question. On this correspondence you 
have been having with Marshal Zhukov, isn’t 
it dangerous these days to have a pen-pal in 
the Soviet Union? 

Answer. You mean politically dangerous? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. You mean that if I keep on writ- 
ing to Zhukov, I may get into trouble with 
the Republican party? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. And if I get into trouble with the 
Republican party for trying to make peace 
with the Russians, the party might not be 
s0 eager to have me run again next year? 

Question. I was going to say . 

The President; Oh, Jim; oh, Haggerty, take 
a@ letter. 


How long do you have 


12 hours 








Power Politics in Our Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, high in the 
Cascade Mountains where the weather 
and climate of Washington State is cut 
in two is Cloudy Pass. Trying to count 
the distant and surrounding snow-clad 
peaks from this lofty ridge of rock, some- 
one once counted to 10,000—and then 
gave up. The beauty of this spot is sur- 
passing. Standing here once, a woman, 

vith eyes uplifted said, “Thank you, 
God.” 

There was more than the beauty of 
nature to thank God for, although she 
did not think of other blessings, because 
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our greatest resource in the Pacific 
Northwest is not scenery, priceless as 
that is—it is water. In the mountains, 
the moisture of the sky is gathered and 
harbored on high, and as the snows melt, 
by rivulet, lake, and stream, the water 
descends endlessly and irresistibly to the 
sea. Thus, our great resource of power— 
the force that gives our region the 
cheapest and greatest potential water- 
power in the Nation. 

In the Pacific Northwest, people and 
politician alike, say, “Thank you, God,” 
for their natural resource of water—not 
only for its potential for needed cheap 
hydroelectric power, but also because 
nearly a million acres of arid soil, rich in 
minerals, lie here awaiting water by ir- 
rigation to transform a dry desert into a 
paradise of food-producing farms. 

This makes for a complementary econ- 
omy; the cheap power means industrial- 
ization and more jobs; the reclamation 
and agricultural development mean an 
outlet and prospective purchasers for 
the products of industrialization; and 
the workers in the factories mean more 
consumers for the farmers’ produce. 

Out in the Pacific Northwest, the peo- 
ple are united when it comes to the 
immediate and pressing need of further 
developing their resource of water. 
Strangely enough, of all the areas of the 
United States, we are the most power 
starved; yet we have the greatest poten- 
tial. It is somewhat analogous to the 
Nile delta in Egypt where the poorest 
people in the world live on the richest 
soil. Our problem is that it takes 5 or 
6 years after construction of a project 
is commenced before we will begin to 
get needed power. Normal population 
growth means our power shortage will 
become increasingly acute by 1960, so we 
must get a major power project started 
at once. 

Aware of the growing reluctance of 
the Congress for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume the huge financial in- 
vestment of the Pacific Northwest power 
projects, President Eisenhower proposed 
@ partnership program where local in- 
terests would pay for power-generating 
facilities while the Federal Government 
would contribute toward flood control, 
navigation, and other improvements 
properly coming under its realm of re- 
sponsibility. I think it is fair to state 
this plan met with widespread approval. 
Of course, those who wish to see a Fed- 
eral power monopoly did not approve. 
These socialistic and bureaucratic- 
minded individuals were not left to their 
own devices and desires. An unholy 
alliance was immediately effected with 
the keepaways, those secret obstruc- 
tionists who would sacrifice the needs 
of this great region on the altar of their 
own political advantage. Thus, there 
does exist a small but vocal bloc who 
would hope to generate votes in 1956 
rather than kilowatts because a failure 
now to carry out the President’s program 
would allow them to scream that this is 
a do-nothing administration. 

To tie in with the partnership pro- 
gram, the 83d Congress deauthorized the 
Priest Rapids site on the Columbia River 
to allow local interests to proceed under 
this plan. Our distinguished and able 
colleague the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. HoLmes] is entitled to great 
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credit for this legislation to meet the 
impending power shortage, and I am 
happy to say there would seem to be rea- 
sonable expectation that the Grant 
County Public Utility Department in 
Washington State will successfully re- 
solve the financing and problems incident 
to starting such a project. 

However, partnership is not the only 
answer. We have certain multipurpose 
dam sites which require Federal financ- 
ing and construction. Here the vast 
Federal appropriations involved consti- 
tute a serious barrier which has seemed 
almost unsurmountable because the 
projects are needed now. Defense is a 
huge drain on the Federal Treasury and 
the tax burden has been so heavy that 
it is difficult to get support for appropria- 
tions which would have such an effect on 
the budget. 

Our colleague from Oregon [Mr. Coon] 
has introduced H. R. 5789 calling for 
construction of the multipurpose John 
Day Dam on the Columbia River. He 
has recognized the need—that a new 
start must be made now. The gentle- 
man from Oregon has also recognized 
fiscal responsibility and the budget sit- 
uation. In his measure he provides, 
therefore, that local groups put up the 
money for the Federal Government. So 
while the dam would be owned, built, and 
operated by the Federal Government, 
like other multipurpose projects, the 
money to build the generating facilities 
would be advanced by local groups, as 
advance payments for the power they will 
receive when the construction is com- 
pleted. Thus the Federal budget is not 
increased; nor are the taxpayers in other 
areas putting up money for the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Hearings on H. R. 5789, I understand, 
will be held soon. There are many de- 
tails which will have to be spelled out. 
No doubt there will be some areas for 
dispute as between private, municipal, 
and local, publically owned distributors 
of electric power. But in general the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest will whole- 
heartedly support this measure which 
may well contain the solution to their 
future. It may be the difference between 
economic salvation or ruin in the area. 
If this bill passes, the citizen can raise his 
eyes unto the hills and reverently and 
prayerfully say, ““Thank you, God.” 

Of course some political sour grape- 
sters will wrathfully oppose this legisla- 
tion, for surely it precludes the issue in 
1956 of do-nothing. The slogan of such 
obstructionists might well be “Power 
politics is our politics.” 

I strongly urge 
H. R. 5789. 


consideration of 





Israel’s Seventh Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 


May 2 


by His Excellency Abba Eban, Ambassa. 
dor of Israel to the United States, deliy. 
ered at the second national dinner of 
the American-Israel Society in obsery. 
ance of Israel Independence Day op 
April 26, 1955, at the Willard Hote] jp 
Washington, D. C., the seventh anniver. 
sary of the founding of the State of 
Israel, a democratic nation at the cross. 
roads of the world. The excellent mes. 
sage presents the development of Isragj, 
and its position in the world today, | 
wish to join in commending Israel upon 
the seventh anniversary of its creation 
as a State. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozo, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY ABBA EBAN, Am. 
BASSADOR OF ISRAEL TO THE UNITED Srarzs, 
AT THE SECOND NATIONAL DINNER OF THE 
AMERICA-ISRAEL SOCIETY, IN OBSERVANCE oF 
ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE Day, AT THE WILLARD 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 26, 1955 


Ladies and gentlemen, once more, at the 
appointed season, Israel pauses from its daily 
toil to recollect the splendid annals of its 
birth. 

The fabric of our people’s history is rich 
with enduring memories, both somber and 
triumphant, stretching out across the broad- 
est tapestries of space and time. Many of 
Israel's anniversaries have defied the natural 
forces of oblivion. Generations succeed each 
other; empires rise and fall; new horizons of 
opportunity and danger, beyond the imagi- 
nation of previous ages, arise before the 
startled vision of mankind. And year by 
year the descendants of ancient Israel, play- 
ing no mean part in all these tumultuous 
modern changes, continue to preserve the 
temporal landmarks of their ancient saga. 
Unfailingly, we celebrate the wanderings and 
arrivals, the victories and disasters, the rev- 
elations and martyrdoms, the harvests and 
scarcities which formed the experience of 
those who dwelt in Israel 3 millenia ago. 

So deep has been the impact of Israel's 
experience on the life of other peoples that 
this intimate national history has entered the 
spiritual legacy of all mankind. 

It is, therefore, a matter of awe and rev- 
erence to recall, that we in this decade have 
added to the list of Israel’s festivals a cele- 
bration as sublime as any in the record of 
ages past. For those who assembled to pro- 
claim Israel’s new birth of freedom in the 
Museum Hall on the fifth day of Iyar 7 years 
ago created a moment of imperishable fame. 
They restored a nation to its full identity. 
They reunited a land with the only people 
whose history, culture, and faith had been 
cradled in its soil. They consoled the entire 
house of Israel in its hour of unfathomable 
grief. They gave shelter of the body and 
sanctuary of the spirit to the Jewish people, 
which alone amongst the nations had lacked 
these essential attributes of a free creative 
life. The tenacious dream whereby ou! 
scattered tribes had preserved their union 
and identity through the centuries of dis- 
persion had, at long last, completed its cycle 
of fulfillment. 

No wonder that the proclamation of Is 
rael’s independence rang out that morniDg 
across the ancient valleys in accents of 
thankfulness and triumph. Nothing since 
the flight across the Red Sea and Sinai 4,000 
years ago can compare in Jewish history wi4 
this sudden leap from the blood-soaked 
agonies of Europe to the pride and exaltation 


of Israel’s sovereignty. The complex sy™ J 


phony of Jewish history had moved t0 4 
genuine point ef crescendo, with mingled 
undertones of tragedy and grandeur. 
Those who set their hands to our Declara 
tion of Independence were writing history ™ 
its highest terms. The world beyond of 
shores recognized itself as standing in the 
presence of an unusually majestic evel 
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Great multitudes in every land owe that 
which is most precious in their moral lives 
a the insights and conclusions achieved by 
the people of Israel in Israel's land through 
the Hebrew language in the previous epochs 
of our Nation’s history. How could they 
fail to be exalted by the prospect that the 
people, land, and language from whose inter- 
action that revelation had emerged would 
now be restored to their original union? It 
was true that the Hebrew mind had con- 
tinued its creative course after the down- 
fall of the Jewish Kingdom. It would be 
unduly restrictive to measure its achieve- 
s exclusively in terms of Israel’s life as 
a nation on its own soil. But the fact re- 
~) mains that it was as an independent nation 
' in the land of Israel that this people rose to 
peaks of creativeness which it never subse- 
quently attained in conditions of exile and 
dispersion. Israel’s rebirth had created, not 


indeed the certainty, but at least the oppor- 








tunity of another memorable stage, in hu- 
man progress. 

Seen in this light the smallness Of our 
State in territory, population and resources 
became enlarged in the consciousness of men 
by its broad vistas of historic memory. 

But there were other issues closer to the 
ordinary eye, which went far to explain the 
special emotion of that hour. So many of 


the impulses which stir a generous heart 
were concentrated within the single fact of 


Israel’s nationhood. This was an act of 
rescue in the truest and most personal sense; 
it brought a message of redemption for hun- 
dreds of thousands of our kinsmen from the 


abyss of degradation into the dignity of 
citizenship, labor, and pride of soil. It was 
also an act of justice. What kind of moral- 
ity would have marked an international 
order which inaugurated the freedom of so 
many nations, while denying the independ- 
ence of a homeland only to that people which 
had suffered the most fearful torments under 
the tyrant’s heel? As the nations gathered 
after the Second World War to write the 
blueprint of a new world order, they came 
perilously close to this exclusion. ‘The moral 
distortion would have been especially gro- 
tesque if a small domain of freedom had 
been begrudged us in the Middle East in 
which the neighboring Arab people was to 
inherit sovereign opportunities on an al- 
most imperial scale. 

Moreover, this was not merely a benefit 
conferred upon a people, it was an act of 
healing to a parched and neglected land, 
which would now throw off the squalor of 
centuries and renew its ancient fertility and 
grace. 

The conscience of mankind which had 
been intimately engaged in the torments of 
this people and the devastation of this land 
could not now be indifferent to their reunion. 
And if anything was needed to enrich the 
inner drama of the occasion, it was to be 
found in the slender precarious thread on 
which the issue hung. Here was a moment 
distilled out of the hopes and longings of 
2,000 years; but no sooner was it achieved 
than destruction threatened it. Israel came 
into the world after endless travail, only to 
feel hostile fingers clutching at its throat. 
There was a deadly danger that this new- 
born State so long awaited, would be extin- 
guished with its very first breath of life; 
énd that historians would look back upon 
that moment as a transient climax to be 
Succeeded by a deep and endless darkness. 
Few of us will ever forget how at Israel’s 
birth our rejoicing was mingled with a cold 
Stark apprehension, as we saw our embattled, 
ill-armed forces fighting against invasion 
‘rom north, and south, and east, with their 
backs against the sea, which then, as now, 
was Israel's only salvation from encircle- 
ment, 
een years have passed since then. They 
ca seen SOrroWs as well as triumphs, frus- 

*Ulons as well as hopes, But as we meet 
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again to pass our fortunes under scrutiny 
and review, we have no feeling that the brave 
ambitions of that summer morning have 
played us false. Seven years ago the pros- 
pect of an Israel stable, self-reliant, demo- 
cratic, progressive, strong was an axticle of 
mystic faith. It is now a matter of proven 
certainty. The permanent advances have 
enormously outstripped the temporary re- 
treats. In the total balance of these 7 years, 
the scale is weighted with crushing decisive- 
ness on the side of victory and success. 
There are breaches in the citadel, dangers to 
be warded off, imperfections to be repaired, 
unfinished tasks to be accomplished. But 
how can any man in his true senses let 
these anxieties produce a general verdict of 
doubt or dejection about the ultimate issues 
of Israel's survival or consolidation. 


There is no aspect of Israel’s national life 
which does not reveal an impressive mo- 
mentum of consolidation. The signatories 
of our Declaration of Independence repre- 
sented a Jewish community of 650,000, little 
more than the bare nucleus of a sovereign 
community. There are now 1,700,000 citizens 
of Israel. Month by month they advance 
toward greater social and cultural unity, 
establishing a cohesive national personality 
above the manifold divergencies of their 
previous abodes. Each year our population 
rises by 30,000 by natural increase, and the 
tide of immigration has resumed its flow. 

No less expressive than the expansion of 
population has been the transformation of 
the land. The cultivated area has been dou- 
bled, the irrigated area increased threefold. 
Four hundred new rural settlements have 
added their fields and homes to Israel’s land- 
scape within the 7 years. It is true that great 
stretches of our country still lie desolate, a 
constant challenge to our unexhausted pio- 
neering task. But the swift agrarian progress 
of these 7 years has already restored to 
Israel a semblance of its natural abiding 
grace. The reproach of neglect and erosion 
will soon be buried beneath broad fields and 
bountiful forests. 


It was only in the third year of our inde- 
pendence that a steady pace of industrial 
development could be instituted and sus- 
tained. Within 4 years the national income 
has increased by 60 percent. The march 
towards a solvent economy is most vividly 
illustrated by the expansion of Israel's ex- 
port trade which has more than doubled its 
earnings within the past 2 years. There is 
little doubt that in the current year our 
export revenue will cross the $100 million 
mark, while earnings from invisible exports 
and tourism will also leap beyond the $29 
million earned by these services a year ago. 
Indeed, this month the unexampled pil- 
grimage from many lands, in numbers 
greater than in any previous year, has sus- 
tained our country both in its treasury and 
in its morale—and there are some who see 
these two points of consolation as in some 
degree interconnected. Since we met for 
Israel’s anniversary celebration a year ago, 
markets for Israel exports have been estab- 
lished in 16 new countries. The adverse bal- 
ance of trade is still acute, but the gap be- 
tween our requirements and our earnings 
grows steadily narrower year by year. We 
enter the eighth year of independence with 
a merchant fleet of 137,000 tons bearing pro- 
duce across the oceans under Israel’s mari- 
time flag; while 40,000 travelers annually 
cross the skies on Israel aircraft. We have 
not begun to see the full perspectives of our 
economic increase. The past year has seen 
further progress in the quantity and variety 
of Israel’s mineral resources, which have 
made the Negev area the most hopeful area 
of Israel's future potentiality. 

There are other evidences of progress 
which have no physical standards of meas- 
urement—intangible but potent symptoms 


of maturity and strength. Our democratic 
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institutions have stood the test of heavy or- 
deals. 

In a world where the democratic idea faces 
such comprehensive challenge, the advocates 
of free government may well draw courage 
from the manifold and intricate problems 
which our parliamentary institutions have 
proved able to sustain. Our people has not 
lost the genius for sharp disagreement which 
has distinguished it for thousands of years. 
But these are always overcome in times of 
peri?, and the unity of our public mind on 
the main issues of Israel’s destiny is all the 
more impressive because it is voluntarily 
achieved. Israel’s democracy continues to 
have the special significance which belongs 
to a solitary example. This summer the 
peoples of the Middle East, dwelling in the 
shadow of absolute monarchies, feudal re- 
gimes, and the new military dictatorships, 
may well find serious cause for reflection and 
emulation in the spectacle of Israel’s popula- 
tion asserting their sovereignty through the 
ballot box. There are few places in our sub- 
continent where the individual citizen is the 
undoubted master of his government and the 
arbiter of his laws. 

On this occasion a year ago I suggested 
that Israel would vindicate the high hopes 
and vast sacrifices invested in its birth in 
the measure that it rose to serious levels 
of performance in the mind and spirit. The 
past 12 months have seen this aspect of our 
national life more vigorously emphasized 
than ever before. New discoveries and 
acquisitions in archeological research have 
reminded our people of their roots in the 
ancient Hebrew past, and strengthened the 
hallowed associations evoked by the Hebrew 
language and by the physical associations 
and environments in which our people live. 
In many spheres of scientific progress, in- 
cluding those which open the broadest vis- 
tas of new abundance and expending power, 
Israel’s scholars and institutions have won 
a modest but highly cherished international 
renown. A certain cultural dynamism finds 
physical expression in the establishment 
this year of new and more spacious abodes 
for all our higher institutions of health 
and learning. The new edifices of the He- 
brew University begin to rise on the hills 
overlooking Jerusalem from the west. The 
Hadassah University medical center ad- 
vances towards completion on that very 
site. The Institute of Technology has burst 
out of its original walls at Haifa into new 
buildings housing its five new departments 
of science, industrial chemistry, architec- 
ture, aeronautics and agricultural engineer- 
ing. The Weizmann Institute at Rehovot 
has now established its department of nu- 
clear physics, and advanced the high repute 
which our first president won for Israel in 
the scientific world. 

May I suggest that the experience of the 
Jewish people in religion and in science are 
really part of a single harmony. Along the 
entire journey from Hebrew prophecy to 
relativity, the central theme has been the 
belief that the universe and nature are not 
a wild chaos of unreasoning arbitrary forces, 
but a pattern of order and progress, guided 
by an articulate and perceptive system of 
law. That is the whole difference between 
Hebraism and superstition. To proclaim this 
truth has been the mission of Israel’s people 
and Israel’s land. We stand with one foot 
planted on the soil of Hebrew revelation, 
the other standing firmly in the world of 
modern technology, overshadowed by the 
awesome challenge of the atomic age. It is 
all very well to say that we are a small 
people. But the great truths are facts of 
history, not of geography, and it is a fact 
of history that Israel is the only people 
whose continuous historic memory com- 
prehends the full cycle from ancient reve- 


lation to modern science. Even our geo- 






































































































graphic position gives us a vantage point 
of universality. 

Just as we are a bridge between gen- 
erations so are we a crossroads between con- 
tinents. Europe, Asia and Africa all lie a 
few miles from our doorstep. The destiny 
of each has an impact on our future. Other 
continents remote in space are brought 
nearer by links of affinity, sentiment, and 
mutual aid. America is 6,000 miles from Is- 
rael on the map; yet we are united to this 
hemisphere by intimate relations of friend- 
ship with all its countries from north to 
south; by the kinship which joins us with 
those who share our Jewish tradition and 
faith; and not least by the fraternal solidar- 
ity which this society has been born to rein- 
force—I mean the abiding friendship be- 
tween the United States and Israel as part- 
ners in world freedom, and in their aspira- 
tion for a peaceful and progressive Middle 
East. 

Israel’s international position of which 
American friendship is a cornerstone is not 
accurately described by the theory of isola- 
tion. Coming to birth against strong hos- 
tilities launched against its very sovereign- 
ty, Israel has within 7 years achieved ties of 
mutual recognition with 62 countries, in 48 
of which Israel is represented, and 38 of 
which maintain diplomatic and consular 
missions in Israel, to promote as well as to 
symbolize their friendship with us in diplo- 
matic, commercial, economic and cultural 
relations. Beyond this system of our direct 
relations stands our membership in the col- 
lective world community, in the United Na- 
tions and all its specialized agencies dedi- 
cated to the vision of a universal community 
of sovereign States. Against this strongly es- 
tablished integration into modern interna- 
tional life, the fact that there was no such 
thing as Israel in the jurisprudence of na- 
tions a mere 90 months ago seems almost 
beyond belief. The mark of eccentricity in 
international life is not to recognize Israel 
and live in friendship with her. It is the 
refusal to establish such relations which 
stands out as the deviation from any normal 
standards. It is with sadness that I must 
recall the lack of progress in the disposi- 
tion ef our neighbors to seek peace with us. 
We have proved our capacity to flourish, if so 
we must, amidst regional hostility. But this 
is not our choice. Let us never cease to re- 
assert our will to see our region healed from 
the plagues of rancor and hostility. The 
Arab world, in its nine sovereignties extend- 
ing over a continental expense, can well af- 
ford to renounce a useless grudge against a 
kindred people pursuing its peaceful quest 
within its lawful domain. How sombre it is 
to see the Middle East, which by every cir- 
cumstance of tradition, should lead all hu- 
manity in the cause of universal peace, mu- 
tilating its own countenance by hatreds, 
boycotts, blockades and frontier incursions 
which contribute nothing to the welfare of 
either people and hang as a weary burden 
upon the shoulders of a distracted world. 

In proclaiming our independence we made 
no contract with history to soive all our 
problems in the first 7 years. There is still 
much to challenge our resourcefulness and 
faith in the remaining part of this decade. 
High amongst these objectives stands the 
cause of Arab-Israel peace. This will come 
when other nations in our region acknowl- 
edge the permanence, the stability and the 
integrity of Israel, just as we are prepared 
to hold their permanence, their stability and 
their integrity in profound and compre- 
hensive respect. We need no mysterious or 
original formulas for Arab-Israel peace. 
They and we are signatories of a Charter 
which obliges us to recognize and respect 
each other’s independence and integrity and 
harmonize our efforts for the commonweal. 
The State of Israel precisely as constituted 
and composed when it entered the United 
Nations on May 11, 1949, in the precise situa- 
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cision which we revealed within ourselves 7 


tion and degree of sovereignty and terri- 
torial status wherewith we were accepted, 
this State of Israel is entitled in the strictest 
moral and juridical sense, to claim the re- 
spect and recognition of the other 59 mem- 
bers of that universal treaty system. The 
problem is not to find new principles of co- 
operation for Israel and the Arab States, but 
rather to assimilate their relationship to the 
general system of international relations 
which should prevail everywhere and does 
prevail in most continents of the world. The 
independent countries of our continent, most 
of which only achieved their national free- 
dom in the same decade as we, might well 
learn and proclaim that men and nations are 
not at their best when they deny to others 
the privileges which they loudy claim for 
themselves. The network of our political 
and commercial relations now has its out- 
posts in Asia and Africa. The wall dividing 
us from the destiny of Asia is bound to 
crumble; and indeed the first promising gaps 
are already emerging to the view. 

As we enter into our eighth year of hopeful 
struggle, we fix our gaze upon the unique 
partnership which holds the main promise 
of Israel’s future. The friendship between 
Israel and American needs vigilant cus- 
todians. This friendship is too strong and 
broadly based to founder upon the rock of 
any single divergence of interest or judg- 
ment. 

If our relations were at all times to reflect 
the various ideals and purposes which we 
hold in common, there would be no threat 
to their essential vigor. We hold in com- 
mon high visions of freedom for indivi- 
duals and for nations; trust in the inherent- 
ly affirmative character of human enterprise; 
devotion to ancient moral precepts which 
have stood the test of generations; respect 
for the healing attributes of modern tech- 
nology and science; faith in democracy as 
the highest expression of man’s social char- 
acter; a belief that the tolerant harmony of 
diverse backgrounds, experiences, and creeds 
may be the avenue to a truly creative cul- 
ture; warm intimate memories very recent to 
us, and not too remote for you, of years when 
pioneer immigrants blazed their trail across 
many perils toward national identity and 
strength. In every part of your republic, in 
its towns and villages, its churches and uni- 
versities, its State legislatures and public 
forums, its great media of free opinion and 
in its departments of central government, 
I have perceived, and endeavored to trans- 
mit, semething of the profound sympathy 
which Israel’s cause evokes in the Ameri- 
can heart. Similarly in Israel it is to Amer- 
ica that myriads of eyes are turned in affec- 
tion and fraternity, confident that here for 
the first time in the history of power may 
be found a union between great strength 
and deep humility. 

The issues on which we are now in coun- 
sel are of vital import to the world com- 
munity. They effect the liberation of our 
region’s natural energies for power and ir- 
rigation by just principles of use and dis- 
tribution; and the urgent need to remove 
any semblance of preferential treatment in 
the approach to problems of security and re- 
inforcement. Clearly, if these immediate 
questions are resolved between us, we shall 
meet again 12 months from now and cele- 
brate another mighty progress toward a 
peaceful and stable Middle East. 

This society has done much to assert the 
enduring values which bind us together and 
determine our destiny of cooperation. I 
bring my Government’s cordial gratitude. 

For century after century the mind of the 
Jewish people, formed and nurtured in Israel, 
has revolved around the great issues of hu- 
man destiny and pogress. To the challenge 
of those issues we now set our gaze as we 
move with confident stride toward our fu- 
ture. We do so with grateful recollection of 
the faith, the courage, and the power of de- 
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years ago this day. To the thousands who 
fell upon the altar of our freedom we Pledge 
ourselves in an enduring covenant of rp. 
membrance, The rich harvest of these 7 
years is their monument and our incentiye, 
The fields that we have plowed, the tree 
that we have planted, the homes that yw 
have established, the fugitives whom we hay, 
gathered in, the varied merchandise tha 
we have garnered and created, the ships that 
we have launched and sailed, the Hebrew 
life and letters that we have fostered, the 
enterprise of science and learning that we 
have promoted, the laws that we have ep. 
acted, the friendships that we have ex. 
changed with other peoples, the counsel that 
we have brought to international causes, the 
Jewish pride that we have everywhere ep. 
gendered, the waste places that we have in. 
habited—all this forms the panorama of our 
independence celebration. Looking upon 
this parade of achievement with gratefu 
glance, we move with pride and strength 
from the contemplation of our greatest yes. 
terday toward the toil and challenge of ou 
everlasting future, 





Excerpts From Addresses by Governor 
Harriman, of New York, on United 
States Far Eastern Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, among 
the courageous voices which have been 
publicly heard in recent weeks on the 
question of our Far Eastern policy is 
that of the distinguished Governor of my 
State, Averell Harriman. 

All except a few of us here in the Sen- 
ate were silent in the face of the catas- 
trophic implications of the administra- 
tion’s policy in the Formosa Straits. 
That policy seems to have been sharply 
modified in the past fortnight—largely 
as a consequence of the mobilization of 
public opinion against that policy. One 
of the courageous public figures who 
helped mobilize that public opinion was 
Gov. Averell Harriman. 

Governor Harriman is in Washington 
this week, attending the Governors con- 
ference. I am happy to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to speeches on this 
subject which Governor Harriman made, 
one as long ago as March 8. I ask unanl- 
mous consent that appropriate excerpls 
from a speech Governor Harriman made 
on March 8, in New York City, before 
the nationalities division of the Deme- 
cratic National Committee, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, alons 
with similar excerpts from a speech he 
delivered on April 3, at the inaugura 
dinner of the joint defense appeal, als0 
in New York City. 

Governor Harriman’s views command 


public interest and attention because he | 
is not only chief executive of the large | 


State in the Union, but he is also a man 
who speaks with consummate authorily 
on foreign affairs. He was, as everyone 
knows, one of the principal architects 
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of our foreign policy and one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of that policy for more than 
a decade. When he comments on our 
foreign policy, he speaks from a back- 
ground of knowledge and experience 
which few individuals in America can 
natch. 

‘ New York State is fortunate to have 
him as governor; and in these difficult 
times the Nation is fortunate to have the 
counsel of his authoritative voice on 
matters of foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ApprREsS BY GOVERNOR HARRIMAN AT THE 

DINNER OF THE NATIONALITIES DIVISION OF 

THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, WAL- 

porF-ASTORIA HOTEL, MARCH 8, 1955 

* . * . o ec 2 

You who are here tonight have an espe- 
cially deep and personal understanding of 
the need for the United States to take its 
proper place of leadership in the world. 


No nation can go it alone—not even power- 
ful America. 
From a military standpoint, we cannot. 
From an economic standpoint, we cannot, 
* * . . * * o 


Last November, Secretary Dulles and Mr. 
Stassen were talking about what was called 
a bold, new economic program for Asia. Al- 
though late, this made sense. Under Presi- 
dent Truman’s point 4 progrgam, we had 
learned much about these countries and 
what can be done by America to help people 
to help themselves—in developing resources 
and raising living standards and productivity 
and morale. 

In this proposal, the Administration seemed 


to realize that what is needed to counter the 
external and internal threat of Communist 
expansion in Asia is a program bold enough 
to capture the imagination of the people, 


and vigorous enough to demonstrate that a 
decent life can be achieved under freedom. 
They seemed to understand that the cost to 
us of such an economic offensive would be a 
tiny fraction of our expenditures for mili- 
tary defense and military aid. And the 
effect of our help would be multiplied if co- 
operative undertakings could be developed 
among the participating countries as was 
the case in Europe. 

So the talk went on. But the men who 
appear to have had the last word with the 


President are those who regard this sort of 
thing as beyond America’s capacity—or not 
worth bothering about. So the idea was laid 


aside. Great had been the expectations— 
and equally great was the letdown through- 
out free Asia. 

In this connection, it is significant that a 
conference of most of the Asian and African 


nations has been called to convene in Ban- 


aoeng, Indonesia, next month. Red China 
has been invited to participate—whereas 
Chiang Kai-shek is excluded. We can be sure 
that the Communists will try to turn the 
whole meeting into a “hate America” crusade. 
; Compounding the effects in Asia of all the 
lack of understanding has been the incredible 
Slory of the unleashing of Chiang Kai-shek. 


You recall that President Truman, in 1950, 
ordered the 7th Fleet to neutralize the 
Formosa Strait—preventing attacks upon 
Formosa by the Communists and forbidding 
attacks upon the mainland by Chiang. And 
you remember how President Eisenhower, in 
a first message to Congress, reversed all 
, I doubt that anyone would now deny that 
€hind this “unleashing” episode was do- 
met tic politics and appeasement of members 
of his own party. 
ae » the rest of the world it sounded 

‘ous, To the rest of the world, it could 
mean that we intended to support 


Only 
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Chiang’s ambition to return to the main- 
land; and that, in turn, could only mean 
world war. 

The “unleashing” episode, and the con- 
tinuing failure to explain or retract it, in- 
jured our relations with our European 
allles—who were quite understandably not 
ready for such recklessness. And it soured 
our relations with many countries in Asia. 

Last week, Chiang Kai-shek was still as- 
serting that he intended to return to the 
mainland, with the help of this country. 
Asked about this, the President finally said 
“the United States is not going to be a party 
to an aggressive war.’ In effect, after 25 
months, Chiang was to be leashed again. 

The President appears to have realized at 
long last the wisdom of President Truman’s 
policy of neutralizing the Formosa Strait. 

Of course, we should and will defend For- 
mosa. There has never been any doubt 
about that. But it should also be clear that 
there is no future in any Asian policy which 
pays more atention to the objectives of 
Chiang Kai-shek than to the aspirations of 
the 900 million people of the other free 
countries of the East—as well as the peoples 
of Europe. 

I am sure of this: The first thing we must 
do in the Formosa area is to end our des- 
perately dangerous policy of going it alone. 
Whenever we take positions alone, it offers 
a temptation to the Comunists to take risks 
in the hope of furthering their basic objec- 
tive of splitting us from our North Atlantic 
allies, and our friends everywhere. We must 
get our diplomacy back on a basis of collec- 
tive action. We must internationalize the 
defense of Formosa, and do this, if possible, 
through the United Nations. 

What we need now is a new spirit in the 
conduct of foreign affairs—a spirit of humil- 
ity, of moderation, of partnership, and of 
peace—a spirit which would ring with a new 
sound in the ears of the world, but which 
would gain its strength because it would be 
a reaffirmation of the finest strains of Amer- 
ican realism and idealism—of the values 
which made our Nation so long the refuge 
of the suffering people of mankind and the 
embodiment of the hopes of freedom and 
justice in the light of God, everywhere in 
the world. 

Only as we return to this spirit can we 
hope to lead. 

Only as we return to this spirit can we 
hope to survive. 





ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR HARRIMAN AT THE IN- 
AUGURAL DINNER OF THE JOINT DEFENSE 
APPEAL, WALDORF ASTORIA, New YorK CITY, 
APRIL 3, 1955 


* * . s ° 7 ° 


What we are saying applies to world af- 
fairs in the same way. In the free world, 
just as at home, there can be no true 
strength without unity. And unity in turn 
depends on a mutual respect and equality 
of status among peoples of all races and 
creeds. Prejudice and claims of inherent 
superiority have no more place in inter- 
national life than in domestic life. 

I submit that we are in danger of losing 
the whole cold war if we fail to recognize 
this principle and make it live. 

Every time an American rattles the atomic 
saber in Asia, every time an American talks 
about Asians fighting Asians, we lose friends 
among the uncommitted peoples. 

Perhaps most tragic of all, for months now 
our policy in regard to the Formosa Strait 
has failed to take into account the sensi- 
bilities of either our Asian or our European 
friends and allies. Unhappily, there are 
those who have put our country in the posi- 
tion of appearing not to care for the judg- 
ment of those whom we would have as our 
friends. This is basically, I am afraid, an 
expression of that intolerance which we are 
seeking to stamp out in our domestic life 
and everywhere. 
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Surely there is yet time to bring together 
all of the countries involved—not only in 
the East but in Europe—in order to inter- 
nationalize the defense of Formosa, so vital 
to our own and free world security. The 
whole world is a party at interest—and it 
has been not only illogical but deadly dan- 
gerous to arrogate to ourselves the sole re- 
sponsibility for decisions which involve the 
future of many peoples. 

It is a great enterprise in which we are en- 
gaged—that of making America and the 
world more tolerant and happier and strong- 
er. There have been temporary setbacks, 
and there will be more. But over the years 
there have been even greater advances, and 
there will be more. The setbacks serve to 
make us realize how precious are our liber- 
ties, and to stimulate us to work harder for 
their protection. As long as we are in there 
doing battle, in good spirits and with con- 
fidence, I shall not doubt the outcomes. 

For I have infinite faith in the triumph of 
true brotherhood, not only in this great 
country of ours, but—with our inspiration 
and our patient and steadfast leadership— 
throughout the world. 





Secretary Benson’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “Secretary Benson’s Dilemma,” 
from the Farmers Union Herald, of April 
18, published in St. Paul, be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY BENSON’s DILEMMA 


Out of the maze of speeches, testimony, 
and actions, contributed by Mr. Benson in 
his short reign as chief agriculturist is a 
pattern, or theory, of prosperity, unique in 
American history. 

Mr. Benson, as the great engineer of the 
sliding scale of price supports, has consist- 
ently forced farm prices into lower levels. 
Together with this, he has gone the limit of 
the law in forcing cutbacks in production. 
With both lower prices and decreased pro- 
duction, Mr. Benson has sought to cut 
American farm income under an illusion 
that what goes down must come up again 
sometime. 

Now, when the come-up is so far in the 
distance even Mr. Benson has lost sight of 
it, he assays another goal as part of his 
theory of prosperity. 

Just a few days ago he told Congress that, 
although farm income is slipping, farm 
population also is diminishing. Thus, he 
said, even with less pie, each farmer who’s 
left on the land will have a bigger slice. 

Obviously, Mr. Benson thinks farming is 
like automobile manufacturing. Going 
broke or fearing they may go broke has 
driven many from that field. There are only 
a few left and each is making more profit 
than ever. 

That may be well and good; we will not 
argue the point. But, when you apply the 
theory to the entire economy, there are some 
major defects. Under such a doctrine of 
monopoly, doctors can and do argue there 
should be fewer doctors so that the few 
could make more. Lawyers could want the 
same. So could druggists, hardware mer- 
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chants, barbers, office workers, factory hands, 
and everyone else. Who wants most wants 
competition least. 

Now don’t laugh. But the problem Mr. 
Benson seems to face is too many people and 
not enough of the good things of life to go 
round. 

Will someone kindly tell Mr. Benson he’s 
not the first to be puzzled about that prob- 
lem. But please tell him also that elimi- 
nating people as the solution is not in the 
best taste. People just don’t like to be elim- 
inated. 

The real problem, economists say, is how 
to parcel out more evenly the good things of 
life to all the people. 





Senator George: Preeminent Senator 


of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
about the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Greorce] written by Roscoe 
Drummond, and published in yesterday’s 
New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
WASHINGTON 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 
PREEMINENT SENATOR OF 1955 


Who would you say is the preeminent 
figure in the United States Congress today? 

Would it be Representative Sam RayBuURN, 
the shrewd, respected Speaker of the House? 
Or Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the able, malle- 
able leader of the Democratic majority? Or 
Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, the earnest, 
lone-wolf Senate Republican leader who 
sometimes speaks for the administration? 

If you name any of these you will at least 
be going against the majority Judgment of 
the Washington press corps. 

Their almost unanimous judgment today 
is that the single most powerful, most in- 
filuential person in the whole legislative 
branch of the Government is Senator 
WALTER F.. GEorGE, the veteran Georgia Demo- 
crat, who accepted the chairmanship of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
President Eisenhower’s great satisfaction. 

Senator Grorce is today proving himself 
to be a more positive force than any of the 
other preeminent Senators of the last quar- 
ter century. 

He is far more powerful constructively, say, 
than Senator William Borah, who was largely 
a negativist, and who in his implacable iso- 
lationism stood astride the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee when the United States 
was trying to free itself from a policy of 
neutrality as Hitler began to topple Europe 
and strike at the shores of Britain. 

He is more influential than Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg whose great influence centered 
principally in foreign affairs. 

He seems to me to be more influential 
than even Senator Robert Taft, whose in- 
terest and talents were mostly focused upon 
domestic legislation, and whose influence did 
not cut as widely across party lines as does 
Senator GEORGE'’s, 

This Congress is hardly 4 months old and 
Senator Grorce has personally put his im- 
print on the mood and substance of the 
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largest and most significant congressional 
actions. 

I think it no exaggeration to report that 
today the quiet, poised, deep-voiced Senator 
GeorGE is the second most powerful and most 
influential man in Washington—second only 
to the President himself. 

When this session of Congress began last 
January, Mr. GeorGe was the ranking Dem- 
ocratic member of both the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. He could be chairman of either 
one. He chose Foreign Relations because his 
primary interest was foreign policy, and be- 
cause he knew that the Senate’s greatest de- 
cisions would almost inevitably be in the 
field of foreign policy. 

He chose the Foreign Relations chairman- 
ship knowing that President Eisenhower had 
privately expressed the hope that he would 
do so. He knew that they could and would 
work together well. He knew that it would 
be important—important for the country— 
for him to help create the climate which 
would give the President the maximum free- 
dom and flexibility of action to take steps 
which might run counter to short-run public 
opinion. 

He is accomplishing this objective de- 
cisively, sometimes against considerable odds. 

By his own quiet authority, by his detach- 
ment and by his leadership, he has erected 
a strong barricade around the bipartisan con- 
duct of foreign policy—a barricade against 
both Democratic attacks and Republican 
attacks. 

Mr. GeorceE helped put through the Senate 
the President’s fight-if-we-must Formosa 
resolution with only three votes in opposi- 
tion—two from Democrats; this at a time 
when many of his Democratic colleagues 
were looking hungrily at this issue as a means 
of belaboring the Administration and when, 
without his restraining influence, many 
Democrats might have leaped off the reserva- 
tion. 

He deliberately stepped out ahead of the 
President to break ground in favor of a Big 
Four conference at the summit at a time 
when Mr. Eisenhower needed to have public 
opinion responsive to a Big Four meeting he 
couldn't avoid if he wanted to. 

While the White House -was being inde- 
cisive, he spoke out instantly in favor of ac- 
cepting Chou En-lai’s offer of direct nego- 
tiations over Formosa, and undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the administration’s policy. 

In domestic legislation, it is probable that 
no single Senator was as influential in help- 
ing the President defeat the quickie, pre- 
mature $20-of-everybody tax cut as Mr. 
GEORGE. 

This is some of the evidence that WaLTER 
F. Greorce is more powerful than any other 
Democratic or Republican Senator today. 





Position of New York State Bar Associa- 
tion on the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
committee on international law, of the 
New York State Bar Association, has sub- 
mitted to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee a statement outlining its views on 
the Bricker amendment, now pending 
before a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. The statement was pre- 
pared by Mr. Sol M. Linowitz, on behalf 
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of the New York State Bar Association, 
Mr. Linowitz is also New York State 
chairman of the American Association 
for the United Nations. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ex. 
cellent statement of the bar association’; 
position on the Bricker amendment be 
printed in the Appendix of the Reco». 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT REGARDING BRICKER AMENDMENT 
{By Sol M. Linowitz) 


I am against the Bricker amendment, ] 
am against it because I have too much re. 
spect for the Constitution, too much faith 
in those who established this form of goy. 
ernment, too much confidence in the intel. 
ligence and integrity of those who lead this 
Nation to believe that this kind of tinkering 
with the Constitution is either necessary or 
desirable at this critical hour of world 
history. 

This does not mean that I am opposed to 
all of the things Senator BRICKER and his 
supporters say they want to accomplish by 
means of the proposed amendment. 

Thus, throughout the discussion there has 
been constant reiteration of the argument 
that the Bricker amendment is primarily de- 
signed to assure that no treaty or other 
international agreement which contravenes 
the Constitution shall have force of effect. 
The simple fact is, however, that if that were 
really the major issue, then there would be 
no great quarrel and the only significant 
question would be one of procedure rather 
than substance. For proponents and oppo- 
nents of the amendment alike entirely agree 
that the Constitution should be supreme 
with respect to treaties or any other inter- 
national agreements. And those of us who 
oppose a constitutional amendment to that 
precise effect do so only because we are con- 
vinced that this is already the established 
law under the Supreme Court decisions and 
that modifying the Constitution so to pro- 
vide is neither necessary nor appropriate. 

What is far more disturbing about the 
Bricker amendment, however, is that it 
would, if adopted, go far beyond any such 
presently professed objective and would in 
fact seriously hamper the conduct of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and impose substantial 
restraints on all of our _ international 
dealings. 


s reintroduced in the Senate on January 
6, 1955, the Bricker amendment proposes 
several farreaching constitutional changes 
most of them now quite familiar. The one 
about which most of the discussion again 
revolves is article 2 which would require 
an act of Congress in order to make a treaty 
or executive agreement effective internally. 
This is the famous so-called “which” clause 
back again but this time without the word 
“which.” 

As has been pointed out, this kind of 4 
provision requiring legislation for any in- 
ternational agreement with internal effect 
would necessarily mean that a treaty or other 
international agreement could not become 
operative internally until five separate acts 
of approval had occurred: (1) Presidential 
signature of the agreement; (2) ratification 
of the agreement by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate; (3) passage of a confirming law by 4 
majority of the Senate; (4) passage of 4 
confirming law by a majority of the House 
of Representatives; and (5) signature of the 
law by the President. Treaties of friendship 
commerce, navigation, international 
travel, reciprocal rights of aliens here and 
American citizens abroad, and countless 
other types could not go into effect until this 
five-step mandatory procedure—going [* 
beyond anything required by any other coun 
try in the world—had taken place. It is ID 
teresting that precisely such a constitution 
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provision was proposed by Gouverneur Morris 
at the Constitutional Convention in 1787 and 
overwhelmingly defeated because of the prac- 
tical difficulties which would be involved. 

Why then, we may ask, is there 166 years 
jater a need for the very proposal rejected at 
Philadelphia? Does our experience since 
then indicate that the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention were wrong and that 
Senator BricKER and his present adherents 
are right? 

The answer we frequently hear these days 
is that there is presently an urgent need for 
this kind of constitutional amendment be- 
cause of our tragic experience at Yalta and 
because the United Nations may take action 
which would impair or suspend our personal 
and civil rights in this country. I submit 
that neither of these contentions bears scru- 
tiny. In the first place, the simple and un- 
geniable fact is that the Yalta agreement 
would not have been affected in the slightest 
degree even if the Bricker amendment had 
been part of the Constitution at the time the 
agreement was made. By its very terms 
article 2 of the amendment would apply 
only to treaties or other international agree- 
ments which are to become effective as in- 
ternal law and nothing in the Yalta agree- 
ment purported to be of an internally opera- 
tive nature. 

As to the assertion with respect to the 
effect of United Nations action internally, 
not only is this prohibited by the U. N. 
Charter terms, but the danger is admittedly 
predicated solely on a wholly speculative and 
subjunctive possibility sometime in the 
future. 

In other words, the Bricker supporters do 
not establish that United Nations action has 
in fact ever resulted in the deprivation of 
our rights; they contend rather that a situa- 
tion might arise in the future in which the 


United Nations might take such action and 
that this action might be approved by the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate. As 
Prof. Zechariah Chafee of Harvard Law 
School has reminded us, never before in our 
history have we found it necessary to adopt 
a constitutional amendment predicated 
solely on a conjectural danger. Every 


‘ to the Constitution came into 
being to meet an existing problem or to 
eliminate an existing evil. Why, then, is 
such urgent demand for the Bricker 
amendment now? Why should we take it 
r granted that the President and the Sen- 
ate will in the future do what they never 
have done in the past—approve a treaty or 
agreement to which the _ Bricker 
adherents could point as bad enough to jus- 
constitutional amendment? Why 
should we now, when American leadership in 
world affairs is most important, lose confi- 
dence in the judgment of our own leaders? 
of course, that Senator BRICKER 
nd his friends are proceeding on the basis 
olf two fundamental assumptions. One is 
t afeguards against unwise treaties 

ip by the Constitutional Convention and 
ceemed adequate since then will no longer 
ficient to protect us. The other is that 

the President and the Senate cannot be 
ed in the future to refuse to approve 
treaty or other international agreement 
ch might in fact invade the rights of any 
icans, interfere with due process of law, 
encroach upon our domestic laws, or change 
‘i any respect our form of government. I 
to accept either of those as- 
Iam unwilling to sell short our 
established constitutional procedures 

“ our present and future leaders by show- 
ess faith in them than was shown in us. 
Beyond all this, I wonder whether there 
omething else of deep but overlooked 
icance implicit in the Bricker amend- 
That the President and two-thirds 
Senate who (according to the 
view) cannot in the first instance 
ast trusted to make proper international 
ete will for some strange, inexplica- 
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ble reason be deserving of greater trust and 
confidence the second time around when 
precisely the same instrument is presented 
for approval by a majority of the House 
and a majority of the same Senate and the 
signature of the same President. The only 
logical conclusion from the amendment is 
that its supporters believe some crucial 
safeguard will come not from another look 
by the President and Senate, but because 
of the additional requirement of approval 
by a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. If this is so, then it must also follow 
that what those who support the Bricker 
amendment really seek is not the realine- 
ment or clarification of treaty and interna- 
tional agreement functions as between the 
President and Congress, but rather the shift 
of treaty-making authority within the leg- 
islative branch of our Government itself. 
The Bricker amendment would, in effect, 
give the House of Representatives the right 
of veto in international agreements over both 
the President and the Senate. This, I sub- 
mit, is nothing less than a drastic and revo- 
lutionary shake-up of respective responsi- 
bilities as between the two Houses of Con- 
gress and suggests that the most important 
effect of the Bricker amendment would be to 
limit the treaty power and authority of the 
Senate far more than it would the power and 
authority of the President. Is that what 
the Senators who support the amendment 
really intend? 

For 166 years the Constitution has given 
us a firm basis for a Government with a 
careful balance of powers. Today, as our re- 
sponsibilities as a Nation are greater, our 
confidence in ourselves and our trust in our 
leaders must be equal to the challenge. It 
is time we recognized that trying to amend 
the Constitution out of suspicion, distrust, 
or fear will not fashion for us a sounder 
Constitution, a stronger Nation, or a safer 
tomorrow. 





We Live Two Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial enti- 
tled “We Live Two Lives,’ which ap- 
peared in the April 25, 1955, issue of the 
Union County Advocate, of Morganfield, 
Ky. The editorial is as follows: 

WE LIVE Two LIVES 

There are 963 weekly newspapers in Can- 
ada, with a total circulation of almost 
2,500,000. The January issue of a monthly 
letter issued by the Royal Bank of Canada 
was devoted entirely to them and their sig- 
nificance. It said: “Singly or taken together 
these weekly newspapers have a great influ- 
ence on the thought and action of our 
people. 

“Everyone, in a sense, lives two lives, one in 
a small and the other in a great circle. He 
belongs by birth or choice to various inti- 
mate groups like his family, his neighbor- 
hood, and his cluster of friends. He is also 
a member of the whole society of Canada, 
and he is living within an interdependent 
system of nations. The weekly newspaper 
belongs to his intimacy.” 

The same thing is true of the thousands 
of United States weekly papers and small- 
city dailies. They are the running record of 
the community and of the individuals, fami- 
lies, enterprises, and institutions which cre- 
ated, forged, and maintained it, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
impressive address was given by the Most 
Reverend Albert R. Zuroweste, D.D., 
bishop of Belleville, Iil., at the third In- 
ternational Catholic Rural Life Congress 
held the week of April 17 at Panama City, 
Panama. 

His Excellency, as chairman of the in- 
ternational congresses committee of the 
United States National Rural Life Con- 
ference, participated in the formal open- 
ing on Sunday, April 17, and delivered 
an address at an assembly of 6,000 per- 
sons in the Plaza de la Cathedral, his- 
toric site of the proclamation of Pana- 
manian independence. 

Because this vital message should be 
read by everyone in the Congress, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The official opening of our third Catholic 
Congress on Rural Life took place before the 
altar of God where we begged God’s blessing 
upon all who will participate in the studies 
and considerations of the next few days. 

In 1951 we inaugurated these congresses 
on rural problems in the Eternal City with 
the blessing and encouragement of the 
Father of Christendom. Our second con- 
gress was held in Manizales, Colombia, in 
1953, and now it is our privilege to be in 
Panama for a third congress. This confer- 
ence has the approval of the ecclestical au- 
thorities of 17 countries of the Caribbean 
area. 

Our purpose in holding this congress is to 
promote the four aims of the International 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. These aims 
are listed on your programs. Briefly, we 
may summarize them by saying that they 
embrace in a very special manner that sec- 
ond part of God’s great commandment of 
love: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” In 
this instance our neighbor is the rural 
dweller and worker, particularly the under- 
privileged. 

We hope to help him spiritually and ma- 
terially to improve his station in life, to 
assure him stability and protection of his 
rights as an individual and give him sug- 
gestions for the betterment of his home 
which is the foundation of ail society. We 
will attempt to offer him opportunity for 
more leisure time which he might devote 
to his spiritual welfare and to works of the 
church. In this program the leadership of 
sincere, honest, and capable men and women 
is needed and the spirit of cooperation from 
the farmer is essential. 

We do not come pretending to Know all 
the answers to these problems. We, who are 
from the United States, hope to learn from 
you and share with you the results of our 
experience and experiments. This is to be 
@ cooperative effort based upon Christian 
principles and the recognition of the funda- 
mental truth that men are made to the 
image and likeness of God and have an eter- 
nal destiny. 

The entire program of the Catholic rural 
life movement has as its objective the teach- 
ing and application of Christian ideals in 
the lives of those who live and work in rural 
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areas in every country in the world. Natu- 
rally it strives to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the home because the 
home is the foundation of society. In this 
particular phase of its effort it suggests 
means of easing the burdens and labors of 
the wife and mother so that she may have 
more time to give to the religious training 
and recreational pursuits of her children. 
In most countries it has been proved that 
much of the burdensome daily work of farm 
life is borne by the woman. It is essential, 
therefore, in our deliberations, that we for- 
mulate plans and methods of improving the 
status of rural women. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference 
wishes to emphasize the obligation of non- 
Communist countries to work together in 
improving farm methods, animal husbandry, 
seed and crop development, to foster land 
and water conservation so that God’s good 
earth will yield a more abundant harvest and 
thus alleviate the sufferings of mankind. 
The strong among these non-Communist 
countries must assist the weak, the weak 
must cooperate with the strong. The Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference aims at being the 
beacon light showing the way in proposing 
plans and programs for increased produc- 
tion, improved social conditions, and eleva- 
tion of the rural family’s status. 

Government has an important part in 
this program and should strive to stimu- 
late in farmers a desire to improve their lot 
through education, through application of 
the ability they possess and establish pro- 
grams of research, education, and assistance 
which will help them to make better use 
of their labor and farm resources. Properly 
organized assistance often would help great- 
ly to develop impoverished people who must 
do their own work and who find it so difficult 
to perform tasks which are easily and quickly 
done by persons better situated. The drudg- 
ery of making a living under trying condi- 
tions with meager resources and natural 
inability to complete undertakings easily and 
well often may be greater than we think. 
If we do no more than help to lessen this 
drudgery through early training and to in- 
crease the income moderately, we will have 
done much to help such persons live a com- 
fortable and wholesome life. 


In developing the Catholic rural life pro- 
fram it is logical, therefore, for us to seek 
and welcomre the cooperation and assistance 
of Government. In the United States we 
urge the Government to use its tremendous 
productive power to alleviate hunger and 
distress of people in less fortunate countries. 
We approve the policy of disposing of surplus 
farm commodities by selling them to foreign 
countries at their own currencies. 


The technical assistance program finds 
favor with us because it is indeed the Chris- 
tian way of contributing to the improvement 
of living standards of people in other coun- 
tries. On this point His Holiness Pius XII 
addressing delegates to the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization on De- 
cember 6, 1953, had this to say: “It is a fact, 
in spite of recent improvements, that the 
problem of food remains a crucial one for 
a large part of mankind.” The holy father 
then summarized the work of the FAO and 
said: 

“The pian, so broad and varied, unques- 
tionably raises uncomnmron problems. The 
most delicate, as you have clearly seen, will 
consist of creating social conditions in which 
workers to whom you are going to give aid 
and advice will develop a taste for their 
work, interest themselves in it and exploit 
to the maximum the resources procured 
for them. In fact, it is useless to send 
out experts to teach new methods and im- 
prove mechanical equipment when the hu- 
man conditions in which a man lives keep 
him from drawing from his efforts the profit 
he has a right to expect. Thus to your eco- 
nomic task is added a no less decisive social 
one.” 
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These words of his holiness are truly 
applicable to us the sponsors, participants 
and leaders of the Rural Life Congress. It is 
not an easy task but it will bear much 
fruit because it enjoys God’s blessing. It 
demands an intelligent approach, a Chris- 
tian outlook, a zeal and love for our fellow- 
men. Each participant must be filled with 
a holy enthusiasm and be convinced that 
in this congress he is doing the Master's 
work. We place our cause in Christ’s hands 
and beseech His virgin mother to be at our 
side. St. Isidore, our patron and his saintly 
spouse, Maria de La Cabeza, receive our 
prayerful petitions in this hour of need. 





Seaway, Ships, Trade, Tariff, All 


Connected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Seaway, Ships, Trade, Tariff 
Are All Connected,” which was published 
in the Duluth Herald of April 27, 1955. 
The editorial deals not only with the St. 
Lawrence seaway, but refers to recipro- 
cal trade agreements. Inasmuch as the 
reciprocal trade agreements measure, 
H. R. 1, is the order of business at this 
time, the editorial is most timely, since 
it relates to the need for reciprocal trade. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SEAWAY, SHIPS, TRADE, TARIFF ALL CONNECTED 


Three foreign ships, one German, one 
Dutch, and one Norwegian, docked at Cleve- 
land Sunday. They were the first arrivals 
from Europe this year. Each is 257 feet 10 
inches long, to fit the present locks. All are 
designed to be lengthened when the seaway 
is completed, with fewer locks and much 
longer ones. 


Few ordinary commercial events benefit a 
region more generally than does a new or 
increased movement of freight into the re- 
gion and away from it. Imports mean jobs 
and business. So do exports. We can’t ex- 
pect exports to run far ahead of imports 
unless we are willing to make up the differ- 
ence with gifts, under some name or other. 

In 21 years, since the beginning of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, our im- 
ports have increased remarkably, from $1.707 
billion in 1934 to $10.873 billion in 1953. 
Even after allowing for the shrinkage of a 
dollar’s buying power that remains a huge 
flood of goods into this country. By old- 
fashioned protectionist reasoning those goods 
should have ruined our industries by this 
time. But the damage has been much more 
than offset by the increase in exports, from 
$1.988 billion in 1934 to $15.747 billion in 
1953. 

The House of Representatives has voted 
to extend the President’s power to make 
reciprocal trade agreements from 1955 to 
1958. The Senate Finance Committee has 
held hearings which show how much such an 
extension, without several curtailing amend- 
ments, is feared by many industries. Yet 
the committee has just voted, 13 to 2, to 
approve the bill without crippling amend- 
ments. The committee avoided these 
through a compromise in which the White 
House participated—an amendment to em- 
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power the President to limit imports of spe- 
cific products if they become large enough 
to threaten an industry vital to nationa) 
security. 

Chances for Senate approved in this form 
are considered good, but we may learn other. 
wise when debate begins. It has begun to 
look in recent months as though world trade 
were about to bécome a more intense strug. 
gle for markets. 

Requests for protection are understand. 
able. In a number of cases they seem to 
be reasonable and could be granted without 
injuring the whole program. But we can’t 
give all or most industries all the protection 
their gloomier spokesmen think desirable 
and still build our export trade as we need 
to build it. An additional billion or two 
in exports and imports, a few years from 
now, might make a big difference in the 
cities served by the seaway. 





Contemporary Life in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three inter- 
esting columns by May Craig, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Guy Gannett 
newspapers in Maine on contemporary 
life in the Soviet Union. The articles 
appeared last week in the Portland Press 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
of April 26, 1955] 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—FIRST AMERICANS 
To See PRAvDA PLANT 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—The newspaper Pravda, famous 
voice of official communism here, Carried 4 
story about the American editors’ visit, and 
people everywhere notice us, recognize us, 
ask our guides if we are not the American 
journalists. They noticed us before, because 
we look different, look foreign, but after 
the story in the paper, they knew who we 
were. 

We had a unique opportunity to go over 
the Pravda plant, first time Americans have 
been there. It has an enormous circula- 
tion—about 5 million, with an extra half- 
million on Sunday. This circulation had 
never been officially revealed up to the even- 
ing we were there and the manager of the 
publishing company, Georgi Romanchicou 
told us. About 24 million papers are pub- 
lished in the Moscow plant; the rest in other 
key cities, with mats sent there from head- 
quarters here, so that there can be no mis- 
take in the official version—no bad copy— 
either in the numerous magazines or the 
Pravda and the smaller newspapers 
printed at the plant. Some papers are all- 
mailed out. 

We saw the floors where they get out the 
color magazines, as well as the newspape!s, 
and the children’s magazine Pioneer; the 
humorous magazine Crocodile, which is like 
the London Punch; the Peasant Woman and 
others. 

The editors were enthralled with the trip; 
they peered at the presses and the rolo- 
gravure machinery and asked a thousand 
questions. Answer came through an intel- 
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reter who accompanied us. The editors said 
most of the machinery was not as good as 
ours. Pravda has machinery from Germany 
and Britain as well as the Soviet. None from 
the United States. 

After the tour we went up to the man- 
ager’s office and had a press conference, also 
not tea and cakes. The plant covers 6 acres 
of ground and has many floors below street 
jevel. It is a modern building, but the ele- 
yators were not what we would call modern. 
They buy newsprint by the meter (length) 
and not by weight as we do. 

I asked if they had a union of workers and 
reporters and he said yes, and he belonged to 
it. Explanations revealed he really runs it, 
because he has the final say. He was one of 
the workers himself in stereotype section, 
and many greeted him familiarly as he con- 
ducted us. 

It may sound like nothing to you, that we 


went through this plant, but it was unusual. 
None of the American correspondents here 
had ever been through. The Associated 


Press man was so envious, he offered to carry 
a brief case for one of us if he could slip in 
with us. Of course, there is no such thing 
“slipping in,” in this country. Each one 
editors is a marked person and our 


as 


of the 


permits are very explicit. 

It isn’t easy—or cheap—to be a correspon- 
dent here. 

The cost is one reason there are not more 
correspondents here. One _ correspondent 
said living is expensive—he pays a chauffer 
#500 a month, a cook $250. This is under 
the ruinous exchange rate—four rubles to a 


dollar. Apply that to the prices—calculated 
on the much cheaper ruble value and you 


find a small triangular silk scarf for a woman, 


single thickness, $20. The smallest souvenir 
cosis several dollars. 

There are long queues at food stores; the 
International News Service correspondent’s 
wife said she spent a good deal of her time in 


queues. You get the servants through the 
government and there are gimmicks in that, 
too. An American can’t get a license to drive 
a car—that is, not for years and years and 
under all sorts of conditions. That means 
he has to have a chauffeur selected by the 
government, who knows exactly where he 
foes and probably listens to every word said 
in the car. Most Americans don’t want a 
license—one accident and you are in the 
clink for 3 years maybe. 

Shopping in the biggest department store 
js an experience. It is a state store, of 
course, though there are some small private 
enterprise stores. It has a huge arcade from 
street level to the top, four floors up, roofed 
with glass. Balconies run along the sides 
In each wing, on every floor, with little de- 
partments along the side. People stroll 
along the balconies, sit on the steps and eat. 
It is @ whole shopping center, but under 
cover, 

When you select something, the salesgirl 
Fives you a slip with the amount, you take 
that to a cashier in the corridor, with the 
money, she receipts the slip and you take it 
back to get your purchase. 

People go to the store to look and gossip 
and see friends, not necessarily to buy. I 
didn’t find the goods fine even when expen- 
sive. The Communists do not go in for con- 
sumer goods, that is the policy. The money 
£0es into “producing things to produce other 


things” needed for their national build-up 
plan, 





[From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald of 
April 27, 1955} 
BEHIND THE IRON CurTaAIN—SvuEWAY STATIONS 
ARE ART GALLERIES 
(By May Craig) 
, Moscow.—The Moscow subway 1s beauti- 
ul and, so far as I could tell, very efficient. 
It is one of their showcases and they are 
JUstly proud of it. Nobody would think of 
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taking anybody down into a New York sub- 
way except to get somewhere. But in Moscow 
the stations are art galleries. I saw four of 
them, the best of course. What they may 
be out at the end of the line, I don’t know. 
But I don’t know anything like the four I 
saw, anywhere else. Fare is 1214 cents as 
long as you want to ride. 

In the first place there is none of that ugly 
clutter of advertisements that disfigure our 
roads, our railway stations, our streetcars, 
and buses. The Union Station in Washing- 
ton is a disgrace, with advertisements stuck 
everywhere, so you can hardly see the direc- 
tions for travelers. 

There are no advertisements in the subway 
trains, which are clean, painted, bright, effi- 
cient. Trains run every 105 seconds on the 
main lines. At the Komsomol Station, the 
big one, they can handle 100,000 passengers 
per hour. This is under the Komsomol 
Square. 

The stations are mostly marble. “Easy to 
clean,” the guide told us. They are very 
large. At each end there is a large piece of 
bronze statuary—in the Byelorussian sta- 
tions, there was a memorial to soldiers; at 
the other end a symbolic statue of a man, 
woman, and child. Byelorussia is one of the 
Soviet Republics. This station was designed 
by a woman. Women here do everything— 
many of the doctors are women. There are 
more women than men students in the great 
Moscow University on Lenin Hill, in the 
Moscow suburbs. 

In the ceiling of this subway station, there 
are colorful mosaic pictures of life in 
Byelorussia, pictures of people in native cos- 
tumes. In the Komsomol Station there are 
historical pictures on the ceilings. The 
beauty of the stations, their size and fine 
proportions must be a daily pleasure to the 
people. I try to remember that this is all 
done by the state, that the faults of our 
system of paying by advertising is the price 
we pay for free enterprise and choice by the 
people of what they want. It’s like having 
government radio and TV—you may not like 
the commercials, but the audience gets a 
control by what they choose to listen to. 
It’s our choice, not the government’s choice, 
with us. 

The Moscow subway has three long lines, 
criss-crossing the metropolitan area. Then 
they have a complete circle line, half way 
from center to the ends of the lines. So you 
can get from one line to another by the 
circle. Total mileage is 42 miles. 

The subways are immensely deep—240 
feet is the deepest. Practically all stations 
have escalators, and some of them are ter- 
rifically long. The stations were used for 
meetings and as shelters during the war, 
in bombardment. There is absolutely no 
clutter, no chewing gum stuck anywhere, no 
litter of old newspapers and cigarette stubs; 
there are receptacles for trash and the trash 
is there. 

I felt more friendliness in the subways 
than almost anywhere else. Men saw that 
we were strangers and got up and gave seats 
to even the men in our party. One old lady 
spoke to me and I answered—I knew she 
asked me where I was from, but neither un- 
derstood the other. So I leaned over and 
asked our feminine guide to translate. Sure 
enough she wanted to know where we were 
from. She had two children with her and I 
asked the guide to tell her I had four grand- 
children. The lady smiled and said I looked 
too young—which flattered me immensely— 
but the women of this country work so hard 
that they get old at 40. 

People do not seem to care about clothes. 
They go around in all sorts of nondescript 
clothes; there is no style. Our hotel has as 
good food as any place in the city, we were 
told by resident Americans. This is be- 
cause it is a cosmopolitan place, many for- 
eigners stay here. It is the Intourist Hotel, 
the official Russian travel agency. There is 
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a dining room on the street floor for out- 
siders; upstairs is for the guests of the hotel 
and their guests. 


There are guests of every nation and the 
talk is a polyglot of all languages. The wait- 
ers speak some English, but you never know 
what you will get when you order. One 
editor asked for the little thin rolled pan- 
cakes, with jelly wrapped inside, which are 
a breakfast specialty. He got four little 
square pieces of poundcake. 

When people came in with very informal 
dress—though never the kind of undress 
you see at American beach resorts—I asked 
how they could afford the high prices. An- 
swer was that prices are about the same 
anywhere; that workers get paid pretty well; 
that prices for them were not what the 
ruinous rate of exchange made our dollars; 
that they care less for style of clothes than 
we do. It is a sidelight on character—im- 
portant. 





[From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald of 
April 28, 1955] 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN, Moscow BALLET, 
SOMETHING TO WATCH 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—The theater and ballet in Mos- 
cow are wonderful. They always were, they 
say, back in the days of the Tsars. The 
Communists continue them because they 
want to show the world that they are a 
cultured people. The ballet is subsidized 
by the state, controlled by the state, which 
is probably why it can be so good. The 
great Bolshoi Opera House, where we saw the 
Fountain of Tears, wordless ballet adapted 
from Pushkin’s story, is magnificent. Im- 
pressive with its great pillars and the bronze 
horses jutting out over the pediment; it is 
beautiful inside, gilt and red velvet, and 
the tremendous curtain with wheat ears 
woven into a pattern with CCCP, meaning 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the date of the revolution in 1917 woven 
into the pattern, so that at first you do not 
notice the words and figures. 

Above the large stage, above the curtain, 
a medallion of Lenin, and above that in gilt 
and color, the hammer and sickle, and over 
all, the star, symbols of the U.S.S.R. The 
hammer and sickle symbolize the union of 
labor and agriculture. The scenery was also 
magnificent, bold in concept, imaginative, 
colorful and, because of the size of the stage, 
vast in some scenes. The actors, down to the 
least extra put a verve and enthusiasm into 
the ballet that made it a thrilling event. 
The star ballerina was Ulanova and after the 
show we went back and were received by her 
and the other feminine lead and the two 
male leads. The audience was much more 
demonstrative than I have ever seen an 
audience in the States. They stood up for 
curtain calls and shouted praises, as well as 
clapping; many trooped down the aisles to 
the edge of the orchestra pit for the curtain 
calls. The orchestra leader got the spot- 
light and applause individually, after each 
act and when they filed in for the next. 

We cannot ignore this bid of the Com- 
munists for leadership in culture. President 
Eisenhower is aware of its importance. In 
his last budget he asked for a small sum for 
encouragement for arts, for prizes for artistic 
achievement. In Washington we have diffi- 
culty getting private subscription for a 
modest national symphony; we have only the 
Daughters of the American Revolution hall 
for concerts, we have no theater worth the 
name, only two small old buildings. Should 
we subsidize theater by Federal aid—will that 
lead to Federal control? Other American 
cities have concert halls and theaters, but 
not Washington, the Federal City. 

The highest hill in Moscow is named Lenin 
Hill and there is the University of Moscow. 
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It was built in 4 years, completed in 1953. 
it has a central tower-like building 32 stories 
tall, with smaller pinnacles below the summit 
and the spire. On the wings there are lower 
towers and pinnacles, giving a sort of modi- 
fied Gothic aspect. I asked if this type of 
building which you see elsewhere—the In- 
stitute of Culture and Science in Warsaw has 
it—has a name and the guides said “No, it 
is just modern Russian.” There are wide 
steps leading up to the impressive entrance, 
marble and bronze, statues and color. 

Here they combine classrooms and living 
quarters, in long wings. There are separate 
buildings for such specialties as physics. 
There are 6,000 rooms for students and 
200 flats for professors and instructors. 
Each student has a separate room, tiny, but 
complete, with couch-bed, clothes closet, 
table-desk, and his own toilet, basin, and 
shower. 

This combines what would be our senior 
high school with the first year of our uni- 
versity, in a 5-year term. Entrance is by 
competitive examination, and there is a com- 
plicated system of scholarships and rewards 
for good marks so that a student may really 
get both tuition and living free. They have 
several thousand correspondence students; 
2,500 instructors; books and equipment are 
free; professors and Officials are paid ex- 
tremely well and have a most respected 
status. Education is highly regarded here, 
and an effort made to turn out many scien- 
tists and technical men and women. The 
aim of the Soviet is to develop this country 
materially and mentally, and the State pro- 
vides the education. This is for both peace 
and war and while we haggle in Washing- 
ton about Federal aid to education, Com- 
munists are actually doing it. 

The system includes jobs for the gradu- 
ates, more or less compulsory, I gathered. 
There is a Committee for Distribution of 
Young Specialists. The various government 
departments say what they want; the com- 
mittee offers the graduate a limited range of 
positions. When he accepts, he must remain 
in the job 3 years. He need not accept, 
but may try to find a job for himself, but 
from my observation of the system, he 
wouldn’t get much of a job except in what 
is offered by the committee. 

While the building is impressive, with 
statues, paintings, mosaics of the world’s 
great educators, writers, philosophers, doc- 
tors, etc., it is not well-built inside. Wooden 
floors are already wearing; composition- 
stone stairs are chipped on the edges. There 
simply cannot be any comparison in fine 
workmanship with our Mayflower Hill Colby 
Coliege. We saw one of the swimming pools, 
with a woman instructor; a gymnasium, with 
girls doing calisthenics at one end and boys 
doing push-ups at the other. Physical cul- 
ture is obligatory. The sports equipment 
cannot be compared, for instance, with the 
gymnasium of the new Skowhegan school 
where I spoke last fall. They go in for size 
and massiveness—but will it last? I ask 
that about the whole Communist system. 





More Federal Aid Is Needed for 
Crippled Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 


had brought to my attention by Mr. 
George J. Hecht, chairman of the Amer- 
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ican Parents Committee, Inc., a brief 
but every informative article which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Parents’ 
magazine. The article was written by 
Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, executive di- 
rector of the American Parents Commit- 
tee, and is entitled, “More Federal Aid 
Is Needed for Crippled Children.” 

As Mrs. Stough points out, while the 
Social Security Act, as amended, author- 
izes a Federal appropriation of $15 mil- 
lion annually for crippled children serv- 
ices, the past 2 years have seen an 
appropriation of only a little more than 
two-thirds of that amount, and the Pres- 
ident’s 1956 budget calls for the same 
figure. As the article indicates, the 
Federal grants to the States are more 
than matched by the State and local 
funds. Certainly the Senate, in its con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, should consider increasing 
these funds, so as to have them more 
closely parallel the authorization. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD the fine article by Mrs. Stough, 
of the American Parents Committee; and 
I commend it to the attention of every 
Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MoRE FEDERAL Arm Is NEEDED FOR CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN 


(By Ada Barnett Stough, executive director, 
the American Parents Commitee, Inc.) 


The United States program for crippled 
children has been in operation since 1936 
when the Social Security Act became law. 
Under it Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ments work together to help crippled chil- 
dren whose parents cannot provide the nec- 
essary medical, surgical, or other services 
needed to help them develop into normal, 
self-supporting adults. The Federal grants 
to the States are more than equaled by re- 
quired State matching, and to this consid- 
erable local funds are added. 

It is estimated that there are about 214 
million children in this country who are 
crippled or who have conditions which lead 
to crippling. Private doctors are caring for 
those whose parents can meet the cost. 
About 250,000 are receiving treatment under 
the crippled-children’s program each year, 
but State and local funds are not adequate 
to take care of all the crippled children 
who have no other place to turn for help. 
Most States give primary attention to their 
program to children who are orthopedically 
handicapped. Not much treatment is avail- 
able under the program for children with 
epilepsy, rheumatic fever or cardiac condi- 
tions. Granting that many are being treated 
privately, there is evidence that large num- 
bers are receiving no care. 

The Social Security Act, as amended in 
1950, authorized a Federal appropriation of 
$15 million a year for crippled children. 
Yet for each of the past 2 fiscal years only 
$10,800,000 has been appropriated, or $4,200,- 
000 short of the $15 million authorized. 

It is infinitely more economical, quite 
aside from the humane aspects, to treat and 
rectify crippling conditions among children 
than to provide institutional care and sup- 
port for crippled adults. 

Every year Congress votes many millions 
of dollars for roads and airports and for the 
control of beetles and the protection of wild 
ducks. Certainly we cannot refuse to appro- 
priate the necessary funds to help our crip- 
pled children. 


May 2 


The American Parents Committee is leaq. 
ing an organized effort to get Congress to 
increase the appropriation from its present 
$10,800,000 to the full $15 million author. 
ized by law. Other national organizations 
are joining in the effort. A 24-page pam. 
phlet called The United States Program for 
Crippled Children has been published by 
the APC. A copy may be obtained from the 
Washington office, 132 Third Street sr 
Washington 3, D. C. 

In a section addressed to parents and citi. 
zens the pamphlet says: “The amount of 
money available for your local health depart. 
ment to help the crippled children of your 
community depends on amounts appropri- 
ated both by Congress and your State leg- 
islature. Congressmen and legislators are 
always interested in hearing what you, the 
voters, expect of them.” 





Security and Censorship Are Sometimes 
Confused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ann Arbor News of April 30, 
1955: 


From Our POINT OF VIEW—SECURITY AND 
CENSORSHIP ARE SOMETIMES CONFUSED 


Representatives of the mass communica- 
tions media, which is just a $2 name for 
newspapers, radio, television, and maga- 
zines, have a difficult time enlisting support 
in their continuing campaign to keep open 
legitimate channels of information in Gov- 
ernment. The public is apathetic about the 
matter because it gets only occasional hints 
of what life could be like without an in- 
formed populace. 

Americans probably won't suffer because 
of this apathy because the natural competi- 
tion among the various news agencies in- 
sures continuous pressure on Government 
Officials, local, State and National, to give 
out the information which will enable citi- 
zens to make intelligent decisions. There 
are two phases to the present debate on the 
issue in Washington which may confuse 
rather than enlighten the mildly interested 
layman. 

The statement often is heard that we in 
the United States know nothing about what 
goes on behind the Iron Curtain but that we 
tell our enemies and potential enemies every- 
thing by picture and story. That’s an exag- 
geration, but there is enough truth in it to 
warrant concern. 

One should be careful not to confuse the 
matter of military information leaks with 
the legitimate flow of news from Govern- 
ment sources. On the one hand we find 
generals, admirals, high Government ofli- 
cials and paid aides for congressional com- 
mittees making socalled exclusive disclos- 
ures for a price in national magazines, 
while at the same time some Federal agen- 
cies are issuing directives that amount to 
censorship of news, not of value to a po- 
tential enemy but information to which the 
American taxpayer is entitled. 

Such a directive is the one issued recently 
by Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 
Wilson’s order tightening Defense Depart- 
ment rules on giving out military informa- 
tion was well-intended. It was designed 
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to curb the practices mentioned previously, 
put the end result is a form of censorship. 
Whenever an official is given wide latitude 
in withholding information on a security 
basis, there is a danger that he will use 
security as a cover for suppression of news 
that might be embarrassing to the Depart- 
ment but important for the people to know. 

Another phase of the question relates to 
columnists, not those whose opinions on 
news of the day are followed avidly by read- 
ers, but the columnists who make their 
living by supposed revelations of the ‘‘news 
behind the news.” by paying tipsters in one 
way or another for exclusives, and by break- 
ing a story a day or so ahead of the time 
it would have been available anyway 
hrough ordinary news channels. Some of 
them have big followings among persons 

ho don’t bother to check back on the ac- 

racy of their predictions or their pontifi- 

cations. Readers, like newspapermen, glory 
in knowing something ahead of someone 
else, although in this case they share the 
exclusive with a million or so others. 

This type of columnist must have a cer- 
tain number of behind-the-scenes stories to 
survive, and he can always find a Congress- 
man or Government official willing to leak 
something in return for the columnist’s 
friendship, There is no bribe involved, 
though a columnist may sometimes give 
him a favorable mention in his column. 

It is important that Government leaders 
differentiate among the occasional science- 
type article which may be ghost-written for 
a member of the military or some other of- 
ficial, the leaks to columnists grasping for 
something sensational and the ordinary flow 
ff news that will keep the citizen intelli- 
gently informed about his Government. 
This is not to disparage the story that goes 
under the surface to uncover what someone 
is trying to hide from a public that is en- 
titled to know. Indeed, it is this type of in- 
formation most likely to be suppressed when 
Government leaders use the term security as 
a cloak under which to operate the people’s 
business in secret, 





The Socialistic Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Derrick, of Oil City-Franklin-Clarion, 
Pa., dated April 29, 1955: 

Our OPINION—THE SOcIALISTIC ROAD 


How would you like to see Federal price 
controls and regulations over all goods and 
Services that Americans sell in the process 
of earning their livelihood? 

Fantastic, dangerous, and undemocratic, 
you probably will say. Why that would con- 
litute a Government-controlled economy— 
that’s socialism. 

4 rou'd be so right with an answer like 
that. And the fact is, you have every reason 


¢ 


‘Or concern, For a situation exists in the 
United States today which, if it should con- 
“tute a pattern, would pave the way for just 
that sort of a condition. 


he situation was brought about by a Su- 
preme Court decision last year which held 
that the Federal Power Commission under 
existing law can regulate the operations of 
independent gas producers by fixing the field 
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price on natural gas sold to interstate pipe- 
line companies. 

Heretofore, 2 of the 3 principal segments 
of the natural gas industry—interstate pipe- 
lines and local distributing companies—have 
been regulated because they constitute en- 
terprises which enjoy the monopoly-like 
privileges of public utilities. But the third 
segment — the producer — has functioned 
without regulation since production activi- 
ties are carried 01 under the typically com- 
petitive conditions of the American free- 
enterprise system. 

Operating under this sensible and logical 
pattern, the gas industry has progressed until 
it now provides a quarter of the Nation’s 
energy requirements and serves 3 times as 
many consumers as it did in 1938. Mean- 
while, demand has increased rapidly and con- 
tinues to increase. 

The record of the gas industry provides 
ample proof that the pattern of limited regu- 
lation under which it has been functioning 
is in the national interest. But under the 
Supreme Court decision, this pattern is dis- 
rupted by extending regulation to indepen- 
dent producers who sell a commodity for 
private consumption in a free competitive 
market. 

This regulation of the prices, profits and 
general operations of private producers is 
bound in the long run to be extremely costly 
to consumers. The search for and produc- 
tion of gas is a high risk enterprise. On an 
average, 8 out of 9 wells drilled prove dry. 
Only 1 in 44 discovers a substantial field. It 
is self-evident that only the incentive of a 
profit commensurate with this long-shot risk 
is going to keep producers hunting for more 
gas. Under regulation, this incentive will 
be sharply reduced. And the result is bound 
to be decreased supplies which clearly mean 
higher costs to the consumers. 

Far more dangerous, however, than this 
matter of cost is the new precedent which 
regulation of the gas producer sets. It isa 
step toward what could prove to be an all- 
inclusive control by Government of virtually 
everything produced and distributed in what 
we used to regard as a free economy under 
free enterprise. 

It’s the road to socialism. 





New Orleans-Mexico Air Route—Let’s 
Not Cut Latin Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, George 
Chaplin, editor of the New Orleans Item, 
has directed my attention to two edito- 
rials which recently appeared in the Item 
and which I believe should be brought 
to the attention of this body. 

Both editorials pose very serious prob=- 
lems. One is more or less limited in 
scope to a local condition but most defi- 
nitely involves a very serious and basic 
deficiency in the operation and conduct 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. There is 
indeed something very peculiar and most 
strange in connection with the activities 
of this particular board. As a matter of 
fact, there is such great suspicion as to 
its operation that my distinguished col- 
league from New Orleans, HALE Boacs, 
has before the Rules Committee a reso- 
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lution to which I heartily subscribe, to 
investigate, fumigate, and ventilate the 
whole business. 

There is one thing certain about the 
granting of a permit for direct service 
between New Orleans and Mexico City 
and that is that it is most assuredly bi- 
partisan. When President Truman was 
in the White House he voided an order of 
the then constituted board, and now 
President Eisenhower refuses to vacate 
the order of his predecessor. I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that what one 
President can do the other can undo, but 
apparently neither the desire nor the in- 
Clination is here. 

The failure to establish a direct airline 
between New Orleans and Mexico City is 
one of the most discriminatory acts 
charged against any board created by 
the Congress. 

There is something present which does 
not meet the eye, and I frankly do not 
believe all the cards have been placed 
face up on the table, and I would not be 
at all surprise if there were several cards 
concealed in somebody’s sleeve. How to 
shake them loose is the real problem. 

The item in its editorial gives a splen- 
did statement of the case. 

In the second editorial which Mr. 
Chaplin has called to my attention the 
very provocative question of Latin oil is 
dealt with. 

Here are the two editorials in ques- 
tion: 

DIRECT FLIGHT 9 YEARS OverpuE—NEW 

ORLEANS-MEXICO AIR ROUTE 

The 22d of next month marks the 9th 
anniversary of a frustrating case in New 
Orleans’ aviation history. 

On that day in May 1946, President Tru- 
man authorized a direct air route between 
New Orleans and Mexico City. He was acting 
under executive power, pursuant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

What’s happened since shouldn’t happen 
to a dogma—much less to a great transpore 
tation center like ours. New Orleans today 
is the only large city on the United States 
southern border without direct air service 
to the Mexican capital. 

Here, in brief, is the story: 

After Mr. Truman O. K.’d the route, the 
State Department and Eastern Air Lines— 
which was given the permit to operate the 
service—ran into snags with the Mexican 
authorities. 

These included a Mexican demand that 
the United States grant similar rights to a 
Mexican airline, with the proviso that the 
agreement would be in force only as long as 
the Mexican company continued service. 
The State Department objected that this 
proviso would set a bad precedent for other 
bilateral pacts. 

This stalemate continued until Mr. Tru- 
man on September 8, 1952, withdrew his 
approval of Eastern’s permit and of two other 
unimplemented certificates concerning serv- 
ice to Mexico City from Laredo, Tex., and 
Los Angeles. 

His view was that this would clear the 
air and enable a more effective new negotia- 
tion. 

This was the situation when last Novem- 
ber the Civil Aeronautics Board began hear- 
ing Eastern’s request for a New York-Wash- 
ington-Mexico City service. 

The airline contended that the way in 
which President Truman had revoked its 
New Orleans-to-Mexico City permit was un- 
constitutional. On April 18, CAB bureau 
counsel made the same argument, that the 
President had not complied with the pro- 
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cedures set out in the law of canceling, 
suspending, or revoking a certificate. 

Earlier in the hearing, there had been 
several different approaches taken on behalf 
of New Orleans. 

Mayor Morrison and a spokesman for Gov- 
ernor Kennon asked the CAB to suspend the 
hearing of the New York-Washington-Mexico 
City case until our prior claim is satisfied. 

The chamber of commerce took—and pres- 
ently maintains—a somewhat variant view. 
It is less concerned with whether the New 
York-Washington-Mexico case is halted— 
possibly because it doubts that it will be— 
than with whether New Orleans-to-Mexico 
City service can be made a part of that case. 

Contends the chamber: No agreement as 
to any route should be negotiated between 
our country and Mexico, unless such agree- 
ment includes the New Orleans-Mexico 
service. 

That’s a sound, practical stand. 

New Orleans is entitled to such a direct 
route. 

This is an international city—in location, 
in ideas, in trade and in communication. 

Particularly is all of this true in relation 
to Latin America. We are a natural north- 
south gateway, a fact of which the CAB is, 
of course, fully aware. 

We urge the CAB to end this delay and to 
make direct service between here and Mex- 
ico City a requisite of the next bilateral air 
agreement between the two countries. Let’s 
“rev” up and get off the ground. This flight 
is 9 years overdue. 





NEELY PROPOSAL HARMFUL—LET’s Not Cur 
LaTIN OIL 


An amendment by Senator MATTHEW 
NEELY, West Virginia Democrat, threatens to 
cut the heart out of President Eisenhower's 
foreign-trade program. 

NeEeELy hails from a State whose coal in- 
dustry unfortunately is having a rought 
time. But the Senator’s plan to drastically 
curtail oil imports into the United States— 
especially heavy-fuel oil imports—isn’t going 
to solve whatever is wrong in the coal fields. 

Homeowners who heat with oil or natural 
gas aren’t going back to coal furnaces. Ships 
and factories fueled by oil won't turn the 
clock back either. And diseled locomotives 
are going to stay dieselized. 

We can understand NEe.Ly’s feeling that 
something must be done to help coal. Cer- 
tainly, a thriving domestic coal industry is 
desirable. But his amendment, while failing 
to provide the remedy he seeks, would work 
incalculable harm to our foreign relations. 

Reciprocal trade is a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy. To sell abroad, we must buy 
abroad. 

The State Department stressed this among 
the 10 points it advanced this week why the 
Neely amendment is contrary to the national 
interest. 

A good example of what the State Depart- 
ment is talking about is one of our neigh- 
boring lands to the south, Venezuela, whose 
economy largely floats on oil. (In the last 
9 years, United States companies have in- 
vested €800 million in Latin American oil; 
of this $575 million in Venezuela.) 

Our trade with that country has Jumped 
thirteenfold since World War II. She spends 
almost a billion dollars a year for United 
States goods and services. And on a per 
capita basis she buys more from us than 
any other country in the world except Can- 
ada. 

The investment climate there for United 
States capital is healthy—and our venture 
dollars have helped Venezuela to develop 
her resources, expand and begin to diver- 
sify her economy, and to raise her living 
standards. 

The desirability of such conditions was 
the dominant theme of the recent Inter- 
American Investment Conference here. The 
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Latinos sought United States capital. 
American businessmen wanted assurances of 
a favorable atmosphere in which to operate. 
Venezuela, now the world’s largest oil ex- 
porter, combines both. 

We have in recent years cited her as a 
model of what good trade and friendship 
with us can achieve. It has been a big 
talking point in our good-neighbor policy. 

But such legislation as that proposed by 
Senator NEELY would wreck this policy and 
convince the hemisphere, in particular, that 
our actions do not square with our words. 

a om s * s 


Some independent oil men share the coal 
industry’s belief that legislative quotas 
should be placed on petroleum imports. 

Their views, too, must be fairly weighed 
in terms of both our domestic economy and 
our foreign relations. 

The State Department, in expressing its 
opposition to NEELY’s amendment, noted 
that the domestic oil industry is operating 
at or near its all-time peak, that it is pros- 
perous and its outlook is bright. 

We use about half of the oil the free world 
produces. But our known reserves are only 
about a fifth of the free world’s. 

The demand for oil products in the United 
States is expected to double by 1975. And 
we must not overlook the possibility of hav- 
ing to sharply and quickly step up the rate 
of domestic oil output in event of war. 

Against this backdrop, the State Depart- 
ment’s stand makes good sense. 

There should be an intelligent balance 
between oil imported and oil produced do- 
mestically, but it is best to achieve that 
balance by voluntary action of importers. 

Unless and until it is demonstrated, after 
a fair test, that such voluntary restraints 
will not work, we as a Nation should steer 
clear of legislative intervention. The Neely 
amendment should be roundly defeated. 





The Richest People in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week more than 1,300 representatives 
of professional pharmacy and the phar- 
maceutical industry are meeting in con- 
vention in Miami Beach, in my home 
State of Florida. This convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
and its affiliated societies focuses atten- 
tion on the great good that we all re- 
ceive from modern medication, some- 
thing that we sometimes forget. 


I have recently seen an editorial en- 
titled “The Richest People in History” 
which I feel is of high interest to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, as well as the public at large. It 
was written by Edward P. Fleming, a 
pharmacist, and editor of the Prescrip- 
tionist. It appeared in that publica- 
tion, as well as in the March 1955 issue 
of the Prescriber. Inasmuch as these 
are both professional magazines, cir- 
culated to a limited audience, I hereby 
request unanimous consent for the re- 
production of Mr. Fleming’s editorial in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, where it 
will have wider dissemination to the pub- 
lic: 
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THE RICHEST PEOPLE IN HISTORY 
(By Edward P. Fleming) 


To the couple looking down upon that 
small figure lying so still in the big bed it 
all must have seemed to have happened ve ry 
quickly. ‘The small boy coming in from the 
drenching rain, next day the sore throat, 
then the horrible cough, the high fever, the 
succession of nurses and doctors, the never 
ending vigil by the bedside, the alternating 
hope and despair and, finally, the irrevocable 
end. Their son was dead. What mattereq 
their position, their influence, their power, 
when all of it was unavailing to save their 
boy. No ordinary couple were Abraham and 
Mary Lincoln, yet Death had entered the 
White House as devastatingly as though it 
had been a hovel. Five dollars worth of 
antibiotics would have had Willie Lincoln 
playing out on the lawn within the week but 
the word “antibiotic” had not yet been 
coined. Of course, that was 90 years ago. 

Not so remote in time was the era of Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr. He had known automobiles 
from his earliest memories, he _ seldom 
glanced up when an airplane flew overhead, 
he enjoyed his radio as does every modern 
boy: Yet a heel was blistered on the tennis 
court, infection set in to be followed by the 
dread septicemia and once again Death 
eluded every barrier to invade the White 
House and carry away a President’s son. 
Two or three dozen sulfa tablets would have 
been an effective barrier but the Coolidges 
knew no more of sulfa than did the Lincolns 
of antibiotics. 

Many other times has the dark specter in- 
vaded the White House because the medi- 
cines we now dispense so casually had not 
yet been discovered. To name just two: 
William McKinley was struck down by an 
assassin’s bullet but it took him 9 days to 
die; the wound in itself would be considered 
trifling today but McKinley died because 
that bullet opened the way for peritonitis. 
How long has it been since you heard of a 
fatal case of peritonitis? Warren Harding 
died of pneumonia, another disease which is 
rapidly taking its place among the diseases 
of the past. 

And what does this all mean to us today? 
It means that the humblest person is in- 
finitely better off than were the most power- 
ful people in the land just a few years ago. 
For half a day’s pay the laborer of today can 
buy these precious things which the Lin- 
colns. the Coolidges, the McKinleys, the 
Hardings, and untold others could not obtain 
at any price. 

In these days of statistics, we read much 
about the tremendous sums spent for re- 
search, but forget these stories that we know, 
but have never applied directly to ourselves. 
Willie Lincoln, and Calvin Coolidge were 
warm, vital boys, filled with promise and 
loved by their parents just as are the boys 
and girls of today. Life to them was no less 
precious than it is to our children, yet they 
did not have the sulfa drugs, the antibiotics, 
the other health protecting drugs that we 
accept so lightly today. 


Truly, we are the richest people in history. 





Atoms for Peace—Phases of the Great 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 8 there will convene in Geneva the 
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United Nations Conference on Atoms 
for Peace. 

At that time, the United States will 
open an historic exhibit, where a re- 
search reactor will actually be demon- 
strated. 

The participating nations among the 
94 governments who have been invited 
will be able to see at first-hand how the 
United States is moving ahead toward 
harnessing of the atom for peace. 

The following month, I am glad to say, 
here in our own country, and indeed in 
our own Nation’s Capital, will occur an 
important event when the first Trade 
Fair of the Atomic Industry will open. 
This will mark a significant occasion in 
America’s own progress of applying the 
atom for an ever-higher standard of liv- 
ing for our own and other peoples. 

Of course, the making available of the 
atom for peaceful purposes has not been 
without its problems. 

The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, heavily burdened by its 
massive responsibilities, has been mov- 
ing ahead, although numerous sugges- 
tions have been made to it for intensified 
efforts in “flashing the green light” so 
that United States private industry can 
carry the ball more and more. 

Meanwhile, on the international front, 
the need is increasingly apparent for the 
United States to accelerate its efforts to 
bring the peaceful miracles of atomic 
energy more meaningfully to foreign 
countries, particularly among underde- 
veloped peoples. 

I have in my hand three important ex- 
pressions on the various phases which I 
have mentioned. 

The first is a welcome release from the 
Atomic Industrial Forum announcing the 
First Trade Fair of the Atomic Industry. 
I know the fair will receive the fullest 
cooperation from the Washington com- 
munity. 

The second is an editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of April 12. It com- 
ments frankly on the need for encourag- 
ing increasing private participation in 
atomic work so as to speed what has been 
called the “atomic revolution.” 

And, finally, there is an important edi- 
torial from the April 27 Milwaukee 
Journal stating that the atomic power 
Ship of peace, while an outstanding con- 
tribution, is by no means more than an 
introduction to what America can and 
should do in bringing the atom miracles 
to the attention of foreign lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these three items—each pointing up 
an important phase of the problem—be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The First Trade Fair of the Atomic Indus- 
ur y will be held in Washington, D. C., at the 

heraton-Park Hotel, September 26-30, it 
was announced today by the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum. The trade fair, which will be 
held in conjunction with the forum’s fall 
meeting, will have as its theme, ‘Marketing 
the Products of Atomic Energy.” 

According to the forum’s executive man- 
ager, Charles Robbins, this pioneering trade 
‘alr will demonstrate the extent to which 
peaceful atomic energy and its associated 
products and services have advanced as an 
important sector of our industrial economy. 
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The fair will be seen by an audience of key 
management and operating officials in or- 
ganizations engaged or considering partici- 
pation in atomic-energy development and 
use, Members of Congress, the staffs of in- 
terested Government agencies, and the com- 
mercial and scientific attachés of the various 
embassies and legations in the Nation’s 
capital. 

A survey of the exhibit plans of member 
organizations indicates that there will be 
displays in such fields as design engineering, 
package power, medical and research reac- 
tors, control systems, reactor materials, in- 
strumentation, construction and fabrication 
techniques, isotope sources and applications, 
shielding materials and devices, and reactor 
components and auxiliaries, in addition to 
various consultant services. 





REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—ATOMIC INITIATIVE 


At a conference on atomic energy in indus- 
try held in San Francisco last week, it was 
evident that many companies are putting far 
more manpower and money into the field 
than anyone expected at this early date. 

At the same time the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced it has received four new 
proposals for the construction of demon- 
stration nuclear electric powerplants to cost 
an estimated $150 million and produce a total 
of 455,000 kilowatts. These were in response 
to the AEC’s offer of financial aid in such con- 
struction. Significantly, though, the share 
asked of the Government was only 10 to 20 
percent—far lower than had been expected. 

These 4 projects, all except 1 of which were 
suggested by groups of private companies, 
are in addition to the 250,000-kilowatt, $55- 
million powerplant New York’s Consolidated 
Edison Co. plans to build without any Gov- 
ernment help. 

All this—the specific power projects and 
the general industrial atomic fever reflected 
at San Francisco—is a direct consequence of 
the amended atomic energy law enacted last 
summer. It is a startling tribute to those 
who got the bill through against the embit- 
tered opposition of men willing to stultify 
progress for the sake of what they thought 
could be a political issue. 

But the progress, impressive though it is, is 
not an occasion, for complacency. To speed 
the atomic revolution the amended law will 
need further liberalizing, and it is none too 
soon for Congress to be thinking about this. 

For the 1954 law did not make atomic in- 
dustry so much a free enterprise as a mixed 
Government private enterprise. That is bet- 
ter than leaving it a wholly Government 
monopoly, but the faster the emphasis can 
be further shifted to private activity the 
faster will the benefits of the atom be real- 
ized. 

Meanwhile there is reason to believe that 
more could be done even within the frame- 
work of the present law. Several witnesses 
before the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy have pointed to continued 
secrecy as 1 of the major deterrents to more 
widespread participation in the field. 

Partly the complaint is that the AEC could 
make nonsecret material more readily ac- 
cessible and explain to industry just how 
much is already available in the nonsecret 
category. But there is also a strong feeling 
that much information presently classified 
could be made generally available under the 
1954 statute without impairing national se- 
curity. 

One recent witness, Francis McCune, vice 
president and general manager of the Atomic 
Products Division of the General Electric Co., 
put the case for more information particu- 
larly well. Nothing that bars to the avail- 
ability of information about atomic energy 
cannot but operate as obstacles to entry into 
the industry, he said: “Information should 
be made available not merely to those who 
are already interested but, perhaps even more 
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importantly, to those who are not yet inter- 
ested, for information is required to stimu- 
late interest.” 

The suggestion here is not that any and 
every kind of company would promptly 
plunge into atomic energy if more were 
known. Rather, it is that a company cannot 
determine whether or not it should be inter- 
ested in atomic energy in the absence of suffi- 
cient knowledge. “Without adequate infor- 
mation,’’ Mr. McCune said, “industry cannot 
be expected to show real initiative.” 

Considering the hobbles on it, industry is 
showing considerable initiative. It is in the 
interest of the AEC, Congress and the people 
that this initiative should not now be frus- 
trated either by too much law or by too little 
knowledge. 


—_— 


Atom SHow Sure Not ENovucH 


President Eisenhower’s announced plan 
for an atomic-powered ship of peace is a dra- 
matic proposal. Sent on a world cruise, the 
merchant vessel would be a floating show- 
case in which people everywhere might see 
the promise of atomic science to improve 
human living—not destroy it. 

For us, the vessel would have additional 
practical value. Its construction and oper- 
ation would teach us valuable lessons about 
the cost and efficiency of an atomic surface 
ship now that we have the submarine Nauti- 
lus in use and other atomic submarines 
under construction or planned. 

A danger inherent in the President’s plan, 
however, is that the peace ship might be- 
come a gimmick that would constitute our 
do-all in the field of international atomic 
energy. Instead of a supplement, it might 
turn into a substitute—a huckster’s blurb 
rather than the production followthrough. 

People of the world, we are sure, will be 
mightily impressed when a sleek ship, driven 
by atomic power and displaying the good 
things the atom can bring, sails into their 
harbors. But unless they are shown a way 
whereby they can enjoy these atomic bene- 
fits, won’t they feel like a waif at the candy 
shop window, permitted to admire the 
mouth-watering sweets but denied the means 
of obtaining them? 

Like the test reactor that America plans 
to display at the International Conference 
of Atomic Scientists in Geneva this year, 
the peace ship should represent the sales- 
man’s sample case of products which Amer- 
ica stands willing and ready to help bring 
to the world. 


The peace ship must implement President 
Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace plan. An 
atomic powerplant in India, Japan, or 
Egypt—built with American technical help, 
manned by native technicians trained in 
American skills and fueled with some of the 
fissionable material America has earmarked 
for world use—will do more to demonstrate 
American good will than Just a showcase 
ship. 





Address by Representative John J. 
Rhodes, of Arizona, Before the Indiana 
Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on April 22, 1955, Representative JOHN 
J. Ruopes, of Arizona, addressed the Col- 
legiate Division rally of the Indiana 
Young Republicans, in Indiana. I ask 
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unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. RHODES, 
OF ARIZONA 


In deciding the mental makeup of the 1955 
model Republican, it might be well to first 
consider the type of party which the Repub- 
lican Party has always been. It was born 
amidst the strife and dissatisfaction preced- 
ing the War Between the States. It came of 
age during the terrible test of physical and 
moral courage which this country underwent 
and which we know as the Civil War. It 
presided over the destinies of this Nation 
during the boom period of the 19th century, 
which saw the construction of railroads from 
coast to coast, the western land migration, 
and the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion in this country. 

This era also produced such industrial 
giants as the oil and steel trusts, and wit- 
nessed the evils of railroad rebates, yellow- 
dog contracts, and other abuses of “bigness,” 
which were to the detriment of all American 
people. This party was responsible for the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, the Clayton Act, and many other 
pieces of legislation aimed at maintaining 
the interests of the average individual as 
against the industrial giant. It is to the 
credit of this party that this great purpose 
was accomplished without materially slow- 
ing the rapid development of our natural 
resources and industrial plants. This party 
ended the spoils system when it enacted the 
Civil Service Act. 

In the early 20th century, the Republican 
Party was responsible for the Reclamation 
Act which has been so instrumental in the 
development of the West. The Panama Canal 
was conceived and constructed during a Re- 
publican administration. The first attempts 
to protect the farmer from the speculator at 
the market place, and to assure the farmer 
of a fair return on his investment and labor 
occurred during the Republican administra- 
tion in the 1920’s. 

Domestically, the Republican Party has 
always stood for progress under the mantle of 
free enterprise. Yet this party has always 
jeaiously guarded the rights, political and 
economic, of our citizens. In other words, 
this is a party which does not believe in 
giving advantages to special groups or in- 
terests, or allowing such groups or interests 
to possess advantages which are used to the 
detriment of the average citizen. Our theory 
of government places the Federal Govern- 
ment in the middle of a teeter-totter, acting 
as a balance so that neither side is able to 
gain advantage to the detriment of the other 
side. 

It is significant to note that although the 
Republican Party has brought this country 
its greatest periods of prosperity, it has not, 
in this century, been in power at the start 
of any war. Therefore, Republican pros- 
perity is based upon sound economy and does 
not arise from the stimulus provided by 
emergency situations. We have not, and I 
pray that we may never follow the policy of 
government by crisis. 

So what kind of a party are we? 

We have never been moss-backed; we have 
never been reactionary. Whether we are 
dynamic-conservative or enlightened-liberal, 
we have never believed in standing still or 
going backward. We have created a climate 
favorable to the full development of our re- 
sources by private endeavor, with only such 
help from the Government as is needed to get 
the job done. 

The 1955 Republican should continue to 
provide a government which balances all in- 
terests to benefit the whole Nation. We 
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should neither insert the Government into 
situations where it is not needed, nor should 
we shirk governmental action where such ac- 
tion is necessary. As President Eisenhower 
has said on occasion, “We should walk forth- 
rightly up the middle of the road, because 
no real progress is made by those who walk 
in the gutter to the right or the left.” 

It is hard to be a Republican. During 
the New Deal era, the pendulum swung to 
the left. The cry of “soak the rich’ rose, 
This fallacy, sponsored by the Democrats, 
failed to take into account the facts that: 
(1) All income of persons who made more 
than $100,000 a year was very small com- 
pared to the Federal budget; and (2) to pro- 
vide jobs, you must provide a climate favor- 
able to the investment of capital. Roose- 
velt recognized this, finally, when in 1936 
he tried to get Congress to exempt all divi- 
dends from taxation. (When we just ex- 
empt 5 percent, Democrats say we favor the 
rich.) But priming the pump did not pro- 
duce prosperity, nor build it. 

But we still have attempts made to prime 
the pump for the political advantage to be 
derived from posing as the friend of the lit- 
tle man. 

I deny there is a permanent class of people 
known as little men. There are many of 
us who are not doing as well as we would 
like to. We can afford to help those people 
when they are unemployed, injured on the 
job, and too old to work. But we can best 
serve the little man by creating a climate 
in which he can (1) get a job and hold it, 
at fair wages; and (2) get as big as he is big 
enough to get. Do not make him a little 
man all his life. A job is worth more to a 
man than is a $20 tax cut. 

In order to provide this climate for invest- 
ments which means jobs, we have had to 
make some unpopular decisions. In the 83d 
Congress we had to forego the pleasure of 
increasing the personal exemption by $100. 
In this one, we had to vote against a $20 tax 
cut across the board. We have had to cut 
spending, curtail contracts, and thereby cre- 
ate local economic crises, and, in general, 
“kill Santa Claus.” ‘This is because a serious 
Government deficit would cause another 
round of inflation, and siphon off the capi- 
tal needed for industrial expansion, which, 
in turn, means jobs. 

After the free-and-easy days of New 
Deal hand-outs, it is hard to explain to our 
average citizen that he must forego his 
candy to have his bread. But we Repub- 
licans must continue in the path President 
Eisenhower has set up for us, and sell Mr. 
Average American on the wisdom of this 
course. 

I repeat, it is hard to be a Republican. 

At home, it must be the job of the 1955 
model Republicanto keep our country 
strong, free, and prosperous, by maintain- 
ing conditions in which the inherent ambi- 
tion, ingenuity, and resourcefulness of our 
citizens may have full sway. But today 
we live in a world which is becoming, more 
and more, one community. We of this 
generation will mould the face of this com- 
munity. Our actions, or inactions, will de- 
termine whether this community will be 


devoted to individual freedom, or to the 
1955 model of slavery known as com- 
munism. 


I do not believe that Republicanism and 
communism can exist in the same com- 
munity, or world. Therefore, we must in- 
evitably conclude that we must pit our 
way of life against theirs in a struggle for 
survival. 

When we think of such a struggle we in- 
evitably assume that trial by arms will be- 
come necessary, as indeed it may. But 
to assume that this is our only means of 
triumph is to sell our way of life short. The 
peoples of the world, if fully informed and 
free to choose, would certainly choose our 
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free society to the chains of communism, 
Our task is to so inform them, and to help 
create a situation in which their composite 
will may assert itself. 

The Bible tells us that at one time a} 
men spoke the same tongue. Then man 
got too big for his pants, and to chasten 
him, God caused all men to speak differ. 
ent tongues. The inability of man to com. 
municate with his fellowman has ever since 
provided us with our greatest inconvenience 
and our greatest challenge. We have means 
of sending signals throughout the earth, 
but still a very few methods of really com- 
municating thoughts. It is still very dif- 
ficult to determine the composition of the 
soul of our fellow man. 

I hope that some day we will put our 
brains and treasure to work to learn to 
communicate thoughts to each other. But 
maybe something else comes first. Maybe 
there is still a lesson to be learned from 
the ancient punishment visited by God on 
Man. Maybe the sentence was that we must 
learn to live together before our souls may 
communicate. 

Therefore, with the feeble means at our 
disposal, let us try it. Let us keep our guns, 
tanks, planes, and hydrogen bombs, but let 
us add a new weapon to our arsenal—truth. 

Our Government, and most of our people, 
believe in telling the truth. Most of us can 
spot a lie—it takes some longer than others. 
On the other hand, communism, fascism, 
etc., are nurtured by lies, for they are them- 
selves the greatest fabrications of all time. 

Therefore, our best weapon is truth. It 
is devastating to the enemy; beneficial to 
us. Imagine the impact it would make on 
the world if we were to offer Russia free 
space in our newspapers, free time on radiv 
and TV, to tell whatever they might desire, 
in exchange for similar free time and space 
in Russian mediums which would reach an 
equal number of people, who would be free 
to listen. 


There is no doubt in any of our minds 
that the Communists would feed our people 
their choicest selection of tall tales. Let 
them. We will tell the people of Russia the 
truth, which the rulers of Russia will brand 
as lies. But truth can be masked only fora 
short time, and lies can remain undetected 
for an even shorter period. 


The end result would be a thorough 
knowledge on the part of the Russian peo- 
ple of our lives, our aspirations, and our 
souls. Also, they would be able to see that 
our republican form of government creates 
a climate for a better life than the one the 
Russian people have under communism. 
Once this realization occurs, all the secret 
police in the world cannot save communism. 

An immediate benefit might be a lessening 
of war tension; 99.44 percent of the peoples 
of the world want peace. With direct know!- 
edge of our own peaceful intentions, you 
can imagine the resistance the Russian peo- 
ple would have to aggression and saber- 
rattling on the part of their leaders. Not 
even a police state can wage a major wer 
successfully without the support of the 
people. 

I do not offer this idea as a panacea to 
cure the world's ills, but as a step in the 
direction of a peaceful world, devoted to the 
preservation of the freedom of the individ- 
ual. In this struggle with communism, we 
must win the minds of men, or the product 
of those minds may destroy man and our 
planet. These thoughts consist of my in- 
dividual ideas on the best weapon to ure 
in winning this war for the minds of men 
Only by winning this war can we avoid fight- 
ing another and far different kind of war. 

This, then, is the challenge which is faced 
by the 1955 model American of all parties. 
God give us the strength, wisdom, and cour- 
age to face up to this great responsibilit) 
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Air Age Could Be Great Instrument for 
Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the attached arti- 
cle by Leslie Gould entitled “Air Age 
Could Be Great Instrument for Peace,” 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American Sun of April 17, 1955: 

Ar AGE CouLpD BE GREAT INSTRUMENT FOR 
PEACE 


A trip half around the world in 10 days— 
with time for playing “tourista” as we have 
just done—gives you the full impact of the 
age of air: 

“What it means now and in the future to 
commerce, to travelers and vacationists and 
most importantly what it can mean for 
achieving what has been so elusive—peace. 

The only way peace will ever be won—and 
it certainly hasn’t been won by two world 
wars and a couple of smaller ones like Ko- 
rea—is through a better understanding of 
people and problems peculiar to them and to 
their land. This the airplane is helping to 
accomplish. 

Just what the airplane has done, is doing 
and will do in the future is brought home 
sharply in a trip such as the one we took in- 
troducing TWA’s new Super G Constella- 
tion—the last word in luxury and close to 
the fastest thing in commercial aviation. 
Yet these magnificent planes with Curtiss- 
Wright turbo-compound engines are already 
outmoded by what is on the drawing board 
and will be flying 2 or 3 years hence. 

These planes bring Cairo within 18 hours 
of New York. Distance is no longer the 
measurement. The planes coming along 
will cut that time in half. 

America has the lead in aviation—both in 
manufacturing and in design. Our planes 
dominate all the airways. The British, for 
example, are taking all our planes they can 
get, even secondhand ones. What the for- 
eigners haven’t got and apparently don’t 
know how to get it—that is the secret of 
mass production. 

When talking of plane travel abroad, most 
people think of vacation. While that is in- 
creasingly important, particularly in broad- 
ening the understanding of other lands and 
their problems, the big impact of this air 
age is on commerce. It opens every corner 
of the world to American business. 

The air age coupled with the nuclear de- 
velopments, chiefly in the field of electric 
power, gives promise of a worldwide pros- 
perity never before dreamed of. They will 
mean a worldwide rise in living standards— 
with only the one if—if there is peace. 


PEACE WAS BUNGLED 


Unfortunately, the peace was bungled at 
the close of World War II due to stupidity or 
treachery—more likely a little of both—in 
the United States State Department. Now 
incidently, 10 years later, the State Depart- 
ment isn’t geared to this air age. This was 
brought home in Cairo where the embassy 
made no effort to make direct contact with 
the newspapermen on this trip. This was 
not so in Spain where Ambassador John 
Lodge, his beautiful wife and the staff were 
on the Job—it seemed almost like 24 hours 


ad iy. 

. A shakeup is overdue in the foreign serv- 
‘ce—-there are too many leftover, starry- 
eyed, New and Fair Dealers. This goes for 
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London as well as most other spots. 
for the FOA. 

The real ambassadors are American busi- 
nessmen who are traveling the airways and 
who are operating branches and offices 
around the world, and companies like TWA, 
which, by the way, operates without a sub- 
sidy. TWA makes a point of having almost 
100 percent local citizens running its serv- 
ices in the other countries. 

In this quick trip, we visited three coun- 
tries—Ireland, Egypt and Spain—and no 
three countries of greater contrast could 
have been selected. Egypt and Spain are 
bustling. In both, there is a great deal of 
construction of all kinds—roads, housing, 
hotels, office buildings and industrial plants. 
Very little construction is going on in Ire- 
land. 

Egypt with its new revolutionary regime— 
which is a dictatorship and will continue so 
for some time—the leader frankly admits 
this—has the most ambitious program. It 
ranges from a gigantic dam far up the Nile, 
to school and highway construction—and, of 
course, a big military expansion. With 23 
million people—82 percent of whom are il- 
literate—and 96.5 percent of the land un- 
inhabited and uncultivated desert. Egypt’s 
main problem is water—irrigation. 

Egypt is about the size of Texas and New 
Mexico, but only a narrow strip of 6 mil- 
lion acres along the Nile is cultivated. The 
planned Aswan Dam, a 10-year project, will 
add another 2 million acres to cultivation. 
This will also supply needed electric power. 

The United States is helping out some in 
Egypt. The technical cooperation program 
through this year will have spent $19 mil- 
lion, matched by $26 million in Egyptian 
funds. In addition, the United States has 
allocated for next year $40 million for de- 
velopment assistance. One of the American 
projects is to try out 100 different kinds of 
grass seeds to find one to grow in a farm 
area that had been worked out by centuries 
of use. 

The Middle East is one of the world’s trou- 
ble spots and the Egyptians privately look for 
some time to come to nothing more than an 
armed truce. 


PEACE NEEDED EVERYWHERE 


The peace is what the world everywhere 
needs. It is nonsensical in an area like the 
Middle East that needs so much—schools, 
water, roads, housing, modern farm ma- 
chinery—that money has to be diverted to 
& military buildup. U. N. was supposed 
to have the answer to such situations—to 
bring peace. 

American business can and usually does 
run up against some unusual problems in 
its foreign expansion. For example, Cono- 
rado Petroleum—a joint venture of four 
American oil companies in its drilling ran 
into a World War II mine field. There were 
some casualties, until a special crew with 
a helicopter was brought in to clear the area 
under development. This will add consid- 
erably to the cost. 

So again, it is the age of air that is mak- 
ing the job possible. 


Also 





Forest Service Budget Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Bakersfield Californian under date 
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of April 23, 1955, relating to the pressing 
need for additional Forest Service rec- 
reational funds: 


Forest SERVICE BuDGET NEEDS 


Each year, the use of the national forests 
for recreation, for use of natural resources 
and exploration of mineral possibilities 
takes a tremendous upward trend, and the 
income from the sale of forest products and 
permits and other items rises, yet the money 
that is allocated for the upkeep of these 
forests, their protection, the development 
of recreation areas, and the maintenance of 
those already in existence is pitifully small 
compared with the needs. 

At present, the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Forest Service budget 
is holding hearings, and one of the principal 
matters of interest is the provision that will 
increase money allotted to the Service for 
recreational development work and timber 
sales management. 

These amounts are infinitesimal when 
compared with amounts distributed around 
the world on global projects, yet they con- 
cern deeply the average American citizen 
to whom national forest vacations offer the 
most economical opportunity for healthful 
sojourns and to whom timber resources 
mean a great deal in terms of comfort and 
income. 

According to Representative HARLAN HAGEN, 
of this district, the bill now before the Sen- 
ate calls for an increase of $200,000 for recre- 
ation and an additional $800,000 for timber 
sales management. California’s stake in the 
matter is, according to Mr. HaGEN, approxi- 
mately $40,000 or nearly 20 percent, of the 
new recreation money which would be used 
in forests here, and this State would get 
about $100,000 of the timber sales money. 

Mr. Hacen points out that the California 
national forests are the most heavily used in 
the Nation, with thousands of visitors com- 
ing from the San Joaquin Valley. For many 
years, he reminds us, the use of our forests 
for recreation has far outstripped the money 
made available by Congress for the upkeep 
of present recreational facilities and the de- 
velopment of new ones, with the result that 
the public has been denied full enjoyment 
of their opportunities here. 

In the field of timber management, the 
need for more money to assist the Forest 
Service in this field is imperative because 
there is much timber that should be cut now 
in its prime for proper use, and other areas 
must be developed as better timber-produc- 
ing spots, all of which will return dividends 
of many kinds on the money invested. Tim- 
ber sales revenue has been increasing steadily 
and in order to keep this resource profitable, 
funds for management and access roads, fire 
protection, and other operations must be 
increased. The money comes back in many 
forms, including cash for the Treasury in 
the form of timber-sales receipts. 

Together with the watershed protection 
necessity, and other factors involving the 
national forests whose proper management 
contributes vitally to the California econ- 
omy, the San Joaquin Valley people have a 
huge stake in the improvements that will 
be possible with an increase in appropria- 
tions for the Forest Service, and they be- 
lieve that this purpose for the money is 
more important than some that call for the 
expenditure of far greater sums and will 
accomplish far less good here and on a 
national basis. 

Mr. HaGEN, aware of the implications of 
this matter here, has been strong and stead- 
fast in his support of additional help for 
the national forest organization to be effec- 
tive now, and he has also been instru- 
mental in advocating a plan whereby more 
help in a financial way will be extended to 
the Forest Service in the years to come. 

Through the efforts of the 14th District 
Representative, and his associates in the 
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House of Representatives has approved the 
desired increases and favored the plan for 
future assistance in this field, and it would 
be a good idea for Californians to let their 
Senators know that they are in complete 
support of the project, so that favorable ac- 
tion will be forthcoming in the upper Cham- 
ber of Congress and the benefits hastened 
for the people. 





Minimum Wage and Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, those 
interested in maintaining at least mini- 
mum standard of living for all Ameri- 
cans have long been convinced that just 
as workers need a minimum wage the 
farmers need price supports. The farm- 
ers minimum wage law was the law 
guaranteeing him 90 percent of parity 
on basic crops. 

But it took opponents of 90 percent 
parity and firm price supports to dra- 
matically emphasize the relationship be- 
tween labor’s minimum wage and the 
farm bill. 

Following are examples of telegrams 
I have recently received from people 
in my district who want me to vote 
against H. R. 12 and $1.25 minimum 
wage. As the author of H. R. 3452 
providing for 100 percent of parity on 
basics on H. R. 3124 providing for $1.25 
minimum wage, I will not be able to 
comply with these requests from my 
district—requests that do not reflect the 
opinion of the majority of the people 
I represent: 

HELENA, MONT., April 30, 1955. 
LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hope you will oppose H. R. 12 and also 

minimum-wage law. 
A. L. NEILSON, 
Wolf Creek, Mont. 
HELENA, MonrT., April 27, 1955. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Farmers other than wheat growers are 
caught in a squeeze between labor and the 
things we have to buy and on the other 
hand what we receive for our livestock and 
irrigated crops. Why give wheat man a sub- 
sidy of better than $2 per bushel when they 
can make money at $1 per bushel with new 
methods and modern machinery. We hope 
you will oppose bill H. R. 12 continuous 
rigid support, also $1.25 minimum-wage bill, 

Tom HERRIN, 

Chairman of Lewis and Clark County 

Farm Bureau Legislative Committee. 





HAMILTON, MONT., April 30, 1955. 
LEE METCALF, 
United States Montana Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am opposed to high rigid price support 
for agriculture and also a minimum-wage 
hour of $1.25. Request you oppose H. R. 12. 

Ear, Bsorx, 
Stevensville, Mont. 
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HAMILTON, MONT., April 30, 1955. 
Lee METCALF, 
United States Montana Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Minimum wage of $1.25 and high price sup- 
ports are not beneficial to agriculture. Mrs. 
McPherson and I request you oppose this 
legislation. 

JAMEs L. MCPHERSON, 
Stevensville, Mont. 
HAMILTON, MONT., April 30, 1955. 
LEE METCALF, 
United States Montana Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to oppose H. R. 12 on floor of 
House. High rigid price supports have 
failed to meet the farmers problem of sur- 
pluses. Minimum wage of $1.25 is very in- 
flationary so urge you to oppose this bill. 

GEORGE ANDERSON, 
Vice President of Ravalli County 
Farm Bureau. 





HAMILTON, Monr., April 30, 1955. 
LEE METCALF, 
United States Montana Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Ravalli County Farm Bureau of represent- 
ing farmers and ranchers in Ravalli urge 
you to oppose H. R. 12 on floor of House. 
High price supports put too much control 
in hands of Government and inflationary 
inflates and creates surpluses and cuts net 
income to farmers. I also oppose $1.25 min- 
imum wage. 
ANDREW M. POLSON, 
Corvallis Secretary Ravalli County 
Farm Bureau. 





Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of pride and gratification 
to me that the Governor of my home 
State of Georgia has proclaimed May 1 
as Loyalty Day. I am proud also that 
many of the mayors of cities and towns 
in my congressional district at home 
likewise proclaimed May 1 as Loyalty 
Day, and that pursuant to these proc- 
lamations Loyalty Day was observed by 
parades, rallies, and patriotic activities. 
Participating in these ceremonies were 
many of our officials, numerous patriotic 
groups and veterans organizations, as 
well as individual men and women, boys 
and girls who love our country and ap- 
preciate the priceless blessings which we 
enjoy as free American citizens. 

It is fitting that May 1 has replaced 
the spot on the calendar that for many 
years was a rally day for Communist 
organizations and the other units of 
radicalism which oppose every concept 
of patriotism, every right of free men, 
embodied in our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

Loyalty to flag and country is the key- 
stone in the arch of good citizenship. 
Designation of May 1 as Loyalty Day 


May 2 


takes the battle to the hordes of subver. 
sion on the date such forces had pre- 
empted over many years as their day of 
demonstration. 

Today I received a letter from Charles 
A. Moran, chairman of the loyalty day 
committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States in Atlanta, 
Ga., who has enlisted the aid of radio 
stations, newspapers, and speakers in 
publicizing Loyalty Day by repetition of 
patriotic slogans. 

I would like to place 1 or 2 of those 
slogans in the REcorD. One reads: 

On Loyalty Day let us recite the new 
pledge to the flag: “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 


Another reads: 

Loyalty means liberty. Observe Loyalty 
Day May 1 in your own way. Reaffirm 
loyalty to God, our country, and our flag. 


To these sentiments, Mr. Speaker, I 
join with millions of Americans in say- 
ing a fervent “Amen.” 





Should Have Been an Open Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following editorial from the Bakers- 
field Californian, a fine newspaper which 
is published in the congressional district 
which I am privileged to represent. It 
relates to the controversy over the re- 
lease of the Yalta documents and ap- 
peared on April 22, 1955: 

SHOULD HAVE BEEN AN OPEN SESSION 


Currently there is an altercation between 
two United States Senators over ‘the testi- 
mony of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles concerning how certain newspapers 
obtained advance release of the Yalta Con- 
ference papers to the disadvantage of the 
remainder of the press and press agencies 

This testimony was given at a hearing that 
was closed to the press by Senators, an ironic 
note, indeed, and one that hardly coincides 
with the ideas of freedom of information 
we hear so much about, even freedom to 
know why discrimination was practiced in 
the release of documents that according to 
the campaign platform of the party now in 
power should be repudiated. 

Information reaching the press after this 
hearing concluded yesterday put Mr. Dulles 
in a peculiar position considering all that 
has been said in certain quarters concern- 
ing Yalta. This information indicates that 
Mr. Dulles, now Secretary of State and for 
decades considered an authority on interna- 
tional affairs, does not agree with those who 
have excoriated the Yalta agreements and 
does not follow the campaign platform line 
demanding their repudiation. 

According to Senator HuserT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, who was present at the closed 
session and gave newsmen a detailed account 
of the proceedings afterward, the Secretary 
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of State admitted to the hearing that the 
Yalta decisions have actually been advan- 
tageous to American foreign policy instead 
of the treasonable acts they have been 
termed by some. 

Mr. Humpurey declared that Mr. Dulles 
asserted to the group of Senators that he 
still disavows the Republican platform 
pledge of 1952 calling for repudiation of the 
Yalta agreements. This is a significant 
point, since the Secretary of State and the 
president are the chief architects of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and neither has made 
any move to implement the execution of this 
pledge. 

The views of Mr. Dulles, as expressed to 
the committee, indicate that in his informed 
belief, most of the criticisms of the Yalta 
agreements are groundless or politically in- 
spired and not consistent with good policy. 

Senator KNOWLAND, of California, who has 
been, strangely enough, one of the principal 
leaders of the majority party yet the most 
consistent and vocal critic of its foreign pol- 
icy, is apparently incensed over the action 
of HuMPHREY in allowing reporters, and the 
people at large, to learn what went on at 
the meeting, calling HumpHrey’s action “a 
violation of the rules and precedents of the 
committee.” 

Nowhere, however, has Mr. KNOWLAND 
been found to express direct contradiction of 
Mr. HUMPHREY’s account of the Secretary of 
State’s testimony nor of the assertion by Mr. 
HuMPHREY that during the hearing he would 
not agree to withhold information concern- 
ing questions put to Mr. Dulles and the an- 
swers of the Secretary. 

On the other hand, Senator JoHN SpaRK- 
MAN, who attended the meeting, has issued a 
statement generally corroborating the report 
of Senator HUMPHREY, so that it would seem 
that the furore about violating the rules and 
the precedents of the committee is less of an 
expression of concern over the integrity of 
the rules and precedents than it is an expres- 
sion of profound and anguished consterna- 
tion at the Secretary of State’s fatal thrust 
at one of the great shibboleths of a certain 
wing of his own party. 

This Mr. Dulles accomplished with re- 
markable skill, if Mr. HuMPHREY’s account 
of his testimony stands. The Secretary has, 
with prime authority, registered defense of 
the Yalta agreements and rendered the com- 
petent opinion that they served the foreign 
policy of the United States well, disposed of 
the partisan criticism of the agreements and 
disclosed obliquely that the administration 
and presumably the Republican Party will 
make no move to carry out the repudiation 
terms in the 1952 campaign platform. 

This is a major development, and it would 
have been more appropriate and far safer to 
have allowed the press to cover this impor- 
tant session and reported its proceedings in 
the proper manner than to have barred the 
doors and caused the present rumpus. 





Resolution Adopted by the County Com- 
missioners Association of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


_ Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the State of Georgia, a board of com- 
missioners constitutes the governing 
body of the individual county govern- 
ments. These county commissioners 
have formed an association which is 
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known as the Association County Com- 
missioners of Georgia. Each year this 
association holds an annual convention 
at which convention discussion is had 
and action is taken upon current prob- 
lems and subjects of importance to these 
county government officials. 

These county officials are elected by a 
vote of the people in their respective 
counties. They are persons of recog- 
ized ability and standing. I would say 
that their collective judgment is an ac- 
curate reflection of the sentiment and 
collective judgment of the people of 
Georgia. 

This County Commissioners Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting last week 
in Augusta, Ga., and one of the subjects 
which came under discussion at the 
meeting was the United States Supreme 
Court school decision of May 17, 1954. 

This attempt of the Supreme Court to 
usurp legislative functions which the 
Court does not possess has been the sub- 
ject of discussion at a number of meet- 
ings and gatherings which are repre- 
sentative of Georgia citizens and which 
reflect their feelings. Such a meeting 
was the State convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party held at Macon, Ga., in the 
autumn of last year. A strong resolu- 
tion was adopted at that convention con- 
demning the outrageous action of the 
Supreme Court in attempting to amend 
the laws and change the Constitution 
illegally. 

There have been other meetings, some 
statewide, some local, at which similar 
resolutions have been adopted express- 
ing the resentment which people of 
Georgia feel and expressing their con- 
demnation of this high-handed action 
on the part of the Supreme Court. 

At the County Commissioners Associa- 
tion convention above mentioned, on 
April 26, 1955, that group of representa- 
tive Georgians adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas the people of this sovereign State 
of Georgia have been and are devout and 
law-abiding people, and throughout the his- 
tory of our country have opposed tyranny 
in any form; and 

Whereas on May 17, 1954, the United States 
Supreme Court chose to abandon all prin- 
ciple and to strike down legal precedent 
established by able, representative, and dis- 
tinguished jurists, and by such untoward de- 
cision it threatened to attempt to destroy the 
peaceful relationships existing between the 
white and black races in the South and Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas this untoward and unwarranted 
decision of the Supreme Court was encou- 
raged by the President of the United States 
through the office of his appointed Attorney 
General; and 

Whereas such a decision fs an affront and 
challenge to the traditions of our people, to 
the peace and goodwill of our black and white 
citizens and to our way of life; and 

Whereas this decision will breed chaos 
where there is now harmony and mutual 
progress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association County Come 
missioners as follows: 

(1) That this association and the mem- 
bers thereof both jointly and severally pledge 
to the Governor and all public officials of the 
State, full support in each and every way 
or means required or necessary, or advisable 
to protect and maintain the segregation of 
the races in our schools; 
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(2) That regardless of what the Federal 
Government or any division thereof says or 
does, that there will not be a mixing of the 
races in our schools and we positively and 
unequivocally so pledge ourselves; 

(3) That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the Governor of Georgia and to 
the governors of each of our sister Southern 
States, and to each member of the Georgia 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. Speaker, I pointed out on the floor 
of this Congress as long ago as 1949 that 
the Supreme Court was planning to usurp 
legislative functions, and to assume au- 
thority which the Court in fact does not 
Ppossess,, by handing down a so-called de- 
cision, the effect of which would be to 
amend the Constitution and to change 
the law of the land. 


The Court has endeavored to do ex- 
actly that. When this so-called decision 
was published, the then Governor of 
Georgia characterized this outrageous 
and highhanded action of the Supreme 
Court as an unwarranted assumption of 
authority, and as the chief executive of 
a@ sovereign State, declared that Georgia 
would not submit to any such assault 
upon her rights as a State and upon the 
constitutional rights of her citizens. The 
present Governor of Georgia has likewise 
declared himself and stands firmly upon 
that same position. 

This resolution of the County Com- 
missioners Association is another decla- 
ration by the people of Georgia that they 
know their rights, and that they will not 
suffer those rights to be wrongfully taken 
from them by a group of would-be re- 
formers who happen for the moment to 
be sitting in high place in one branch of 
our Government, 





New Cotton Support Plan Is Favored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make available for the edification of my 
colleagues the following worthwhile edi- 
torial which appeared April 22, 1955, in 
the Bakersfield (Calif.) Californian: 


NEw COTTON SuPPORT PLAN IS FAVORED 


A new support plan for cotton is reported 
to be winning the favor of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, who seeks to avoid insofar 
as possible any fixed high supports and rigid 
controls on the cotton crop for the coming 
year. 

The new plan would lower the price sup- 
port level but permit larger planting allot- 
ments. Although little has been heard 
generally about the new plan, it is known 
that the new arrangement has been devised 
to permit the cotton farmers to get out from 
the present rigid controls that have cut the 
acreage down to the minimum, due to the 
tremendous carryover and somewhat dim 
market outlook, as reported by Department 
officials. 
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Washington reports point out that the 
crop, while being cut to the minimum, is 
being supported at the highest point per- 
mitted by law, 90 percent of parity. Ata 
news conference this week, Secretary Benson 
Geclared that a program such as that sug- 
gested would permit farmers to sell more cot- 
ton at home and abroad, and would subse- 
quently permit larger planting allotments. 

Mr. Benson said he is finding widespread 
backing for the plan on the farm level and 
growers of wheat and rice, also having diffi- 
culty with prices and allotments, are seeking 
a similar program to cover their crops. 

The reaction of Western cotton growers to 
the new arrangement has not been heard, 
but it is believed that a plan that awards a 
premium for efficient production of quality 
cotton and relieves the industry of restric- 
tive practices will find favor here. 


Any development that assists the cotton 
industry to meet market conditions and in- 
crease economic returns will be approved by 
the growers, who are not in favor of restric- 
tions of any kind. Western growers are also 
anxious to receive equal consideration with 
others and want no discrimination in any 
arrangement. 

Insofar as high support trends are con- 
cerned, here is one view from the New York 
Times that is interesting: 


“High support prices tend to keep farm 
prices in this country at higher levels than 
they would be under the operation of natural 
market forces. We cannot sell farm products 
at prices above the world market price; the 
result is pressure to subsidize such export 
sales. But export subsidies are a form of 
economic warfare directed in the main 
against our friends and ailies of the free 
world. They bring animosity and recrimi- 
nations which weaken free world unity. 
Moreover, as the growers of cotton have 
learned to their sorrow, high United States 
prices stimulate the growth of competitive 
Plantings in other countries. 

“All of us are consumers and taxpayers. 
We pay for high support prices twice, at the 
grocery store and in our tax bills. Farmers, 
who are also consumers, also pay a higher 
price, because high supports require that 
farmers accept a high degree of governmental 
regulation for their chief crops. Surely it is 
time that we made an approach to sanity in 
our farm policy by adhering to the flexible 
support program.” 





H. R. 5928 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last I introduced H. R. 5928, 
a bill which extends tax-amortization 
benefits to those who construct new 
plant facilities in areas of labor surplus 
as designated by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In remarks made on the floor at that 
time, I referred to a resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania memorializing the Congress to 
enact legislation of this type. As a part 
of my remarks, I include the text of 
the resolution to which I referred: 

Whereas under the provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code it is permissible to 


amortize more rapidly certain expenditures 
made for emergency facilities; and 
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Whereas the President of the United States 
if he so finds may declare any area in the 
United States an acute distress area because 
of unemployment surplus of labor or other 
economic cause: Therefore be it 

Resolved (the senate concurring), That the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to support and enact into 
legislation amendments to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so that capital expenditures in 
any area in the United States declared by 
the President to be an acute distress area 
because of unemployment surplus of labor 
or other economic cause may receive the 
same treatment with regard to depreciation 
allowances as emergency facilities receive 
under section 168 of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 





The United States Shipbuilding Industry 


and Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, many 
people in the United States are alarmed 
about the present status of the American 
merchant marine and the American 
shipbuilding industry. A strong and 
modern merchant marine is vital to our 
Nation’s commerce and defense. In the 
April, 1955, issue of the American Fed- 
erationist there is an excellent article 
entitled “Why Should America Stand 
Last?” written by Mr. James A. Brown- 
low, president, American Federation of 
Labor metal trade department. He dis- 
cusses our merchant marine and our 
shipbuilding industry. I commend the 
article to the attention of every Member 
of Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Brownlow’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WuyY SHOULD AMERICA STAND Last? 
(By James A. Brownlow, president, A. F. of L. 
metal trades department) 
America’s shipbuilding industry and mer- 
chant marine are vital links in our national 
defense. On the strength and readiness of 
the shipbuilding industry and the merchant 
marine the safety and economic well-being of 
all Americans depend to a considerable de- 
gree. We should have learned this lesson 
well—the hard way—from our experiences in 
World War I, World War II and, more re- 

cently, the Korean conflict. 

Each time our shipbuilding industry and 
our merchant marine were completely un- 
prepared to meet the emergency. Each time 
our shipbuilding industry had to perform 
its tasks in a great rush and at great cost. 
Each time the industry had been allowed to 
stagnate until the next emergency hit us. 

It is high time that all Americans—re- 
gardless of where we live or what we do for 
a living—awake to this national problem. 
We must see to it that our elected spokesmen 
in Congress are aware of our concern and of 
our insistence on legislation to meet this cri- 
tical situation effectively. 
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What has happened to our once vast ship. 
building industry and our merchant marine 
is a sad saga hidden in statistics. Seldom 
does the story make the headlines. The re. 
ports and the releases of the Maritime Aq. 
ministration and the various shipbuilding 
and merchant marine associations tell a tale 
all Americans should know and do something 
about. 

Lloyd’s latest report indicates that the 
United States has dropped to last place 
among the major shipbuilding nations of the 
free world. During the last quarter of 1954 
our country fell from sixth to twelth place, 
On January 1 the gross tonnage on the ways 
in our private United States yards was less 
than half of that on October 1 of last year, 

Lloyd’s report is based on all vessels under 
construction having a gross tonnage of 100 
gross tons or more. The Shipbuilders’ 
Council of America collects figures on 
merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over 
and which are under construction or on 
order. The Council’s report for January 1 
reveals the same shocking story. 

On that day the shipyards of the free 
world had under construction or on order 
1,347 vessels of 11,249,398 gross tons. Of 
this total only 14 vessels of 193,660 gross 
tons were in American yards. The United 
States had dropped to tenth among the 
major shipbuilding nations. On January 
1, we had only 1.7 percent of the total ton- 
nage building or on order. 

What were other countries doing? 
is the picture: 
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While the United States has been slip- 
ping rapidly in ship construction, other 
countries have been experiencing remark- 
able gains. During the last quarter of 1954 
the yards of the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Germany, Holland and Italy all rolled up 
substantial increases in new-tonnage con- 
struction. Japan nearly doubled her ton- 
nage during the last quarter of 1954. She 
claims that during the last three quarters 
of 1954 she had more ships on order than 
in 80 years of shipbuilding. Japan now 
claims to be third in the world in ship- 
building capacity. The yards of Western 
Germany turned out 920,000 gross tons in 
1954—tthe largest tonnage since World War 
II. And British yards have a backlog of 
4,250,000 gross tons, the president of that 
country’s Shipbuilding Conference has an- 
nounced. 

Meanwhile, our own American = ship- 
building industry is in a distressed condi- 
tion, and it is indeed a sad commentary 
that this condition has been aggravated— 
and to a large measure caused—by Ameri- 
can firms and their affiliates. They have 
aggravated the condition by placing ship 
construction orders in foreign shipyards. 

While American yards and their skilled 
work forces are suffering from lack of 
work, United States companies and their 
affiliates have seen fit to build large num- 
bers of ocean-going vessels in the busy ship- 
yards of foreign countries which have been 
rolling up substantial tonnage. 

As of last June 30, United States com- 
panies and their affiliates were building or 
had on order in foreign yards and for foreign 
registry 57 vessels totaling 888,687 gross 
tons—roughly 4 times the entire merchant 
ship tonnage which all our United States 
private yards had building or on order as of 
that date. 

The orders for 57 vessels to be built in 
foreign yards included 41 tankers of 678,252 
gross tons, 10 ore carriers of 187,150 gross 
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tons, and 6 dry-cargo vessels of 23,285 gross 
. These orders of American companies and 
their affiliates placed in foreign shipyards 
amount to almost five times the total ton- 
nage under construction or on order in our 
American yards on February 1. As of that 
date, our yards had on the ways or on order 
only 13 sea-going or inland merchant vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or more. These 13 ves- 
sels, 7 for Government account and 6 for 
private United States flag account, total only 
188,960 gross tons. 

These foreign shipbuilding orders of Ameri- 
can companies and their affiliates would have 
.ssured employment for 1 year for more than 
the 36,000 skilled worker nucleus which the 
Maritime Administration figures we need to 
maintain our private yards in a position to 
meet the needs of rapid expansion in the 
event of full mobilization. 

If we include our coastal, Great Lakes, and 
inland waterways and the repair facilities, 
130,000 workers are needed in the shipyards 
f the Nation. These workers and yards 
should be distributed in the proper ratio on 
the three coastal fronts and also inland and 
Great Lakes waterways. 

A few weeks ago another large American 
oil company (Tide Water Associated Oil) 
announced that it had ordered four 50,000- 
ton supertankers, the largest such ships ever 
built, to be constructed in France and de- 
livered in late 1956 and early 1957. 

The Maritime Administration has esti- 
mated that the construction of a considerably 
smaller supertanker of 35,500 deadweight 
tons provides approximately 750 man-years 
of shipyard work. On this basis, it would 
appear that these 4 supertankers alone would 
have supplied our shipyards with at least 
4,000 man-years of shipyard work. 

Each of these vessels ordered abroad is a 
direct loss to our shipbuilding industry. As 
all of them are to be operated under a for- 
eign flag, they will also constitute a loss to 
our American merchant marine. It is 
through such practices that these companies 
fail to sustain our American standard of liv- 
ing and the purchasing power of American 
workers, which is principally responsible for 
the broad American markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

These companies are American companies. 
They have a moral obligation to support 
American industry and our standard of liv- 
ing. Itis unfair of them to ignore the plight 
of American workers. The patronage of 
American workers has made their success 
possible, 

Trade unionists are well acquainted with 
the tactics of the runaway shop and farming- 
out of work. What is this practice of Amer- 
ican companies in placing their ship con- 
struction work in foreign yards and then 
operating the vessels under foreign flags but 
another form of this same old problem? 

It is true that construction costs in for- 
eign yards are substantially less than in our 


wn. The American standard of living is 
higher. Direct and indirect costs are 
greater. Therefore, even though our ship- 
yards are more efficiently operated than 


those in foreign lands, the end-product costs 
more, 

The construction of a large ocean-going 
vessel is not nearly so susceptible to the 
techniques and economies of mass produc- 
tion which have enabled so many American 
industries to meet foreign competition and 
constantly improve American living stand- 
ards. It is still essentially a construction 
Operation requiring specialized skills and 
large amounts of hand labor. 

The fact that a merchant vessel is an in- 
strument of foreign commerce makes it par- 
ticularly vulnerable to cost advantages of 
foreign construction. Foreign construction 
is further stimulated and encouraged by the 
Savings which accrue through foreign-flag 
operation, Foreign-flag construction and 
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operation under a foreign flag constitute a 
runaway from the decent living standards 
established over many years of struggle by 
American ship-building workers and mer- 
chant seamen through their respective trade- 
union organizations. The saving on con- 
struction averages at least 30 percent, and 
thereafter foreign flag operating costs are 
only about one-fourth of the costs of opera- 
tion under the American flag. 

Ten short years ago the United States led 
the entire world in ship production. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 our yards produced 
5,280 ocean-going ships totaling 54 million 
dead-weight tons. For every 100 workers 
employed in our private yards during the 
wartime peak, less than 5 are employed today. 
Today the United States is fighting for its 
life as a shipbuilding nation. We stand in 
last place—not first—among the major ship- 
building countries of the free world. 

America’s shipbuilding facilities are a vital 
part of our national defense. The success 
of any wartime overseas operation depends 
directly on the availability of speedy modern 
vessels to transport men, equipment, and 
supplies. Prompt and adequate action by 
Congress On a program, including subsidies, 
to offset advantages of foreign-yard construc- 
tion and foreign-flag operation is essential if 
we are going to maintain the necessary hard 
core of our shipbuilding industry and our 
merchant marine. 

The merchant marine and the shipbuild- 
ing industry go hand in hand. The mer- 
chant-marine picture is dark. For the first 
time since 1939 we have lost our world lead- 
ership in the volume of privately owned 
ocean-going tanker tonnage. As of the close 
of last year, according to the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, our privately 
owned ocean-going tanker tonnage had de- 
creased by 38 vessels and 320,000 deadweight 
tons. This left us at the start of 1955 with 
6,624,658 deadweight tons, as compared with 
the United Kingdom’s 7,054,000 deadweight 
tons. 

United States petroleum imports in 1954 
were a little above 1953 and five times those 
of 1938. However, our American-flag tank- 
ers hauled only 33 percent of this oil in the 
first 9 months of 1954, while in 1938 Amer- 
ican tankers hauled 53 percent of our in- 
coming oil and in 1946 they hauled 76 per- 
cent. 

Our tanker-fleet tonnage is at its lowest 
level in 6 years. The standing of the leading 
tanker nations on January 1 was as follows: 


Deadweight 
Country: tonnage 
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The American people are the largest users 
of petroleum in the world. A vast portion 
of this petroleum comes from overseas. Re- 
cent testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that six com- 
panies import 70 percent of the foreign oil 
used in the United States. Five of these are 
American companies. These five are pur- 
ported to have 89 percent of their proved oil 
reserves and 64 percent of their present oil 
production outside of the United States. 


Increasingly these American companies are 
resorting to foreign-ship construction and 
foreign-flag operation (frequently through 
their foreign-controlled affiliates). Foreign 
construction gives them an initial cost ad- 
vantage. Often this is supplemented by a 
healthy-sized construction subsidy, acceler- 
ated cost-writeoff allowances and, in at least 
one country (which has now passed us in 
construction tonnage), a complete exemp- 
tion from income tax of all revenue derived 
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from new ships for the first 3 years of their 
operation. 

Tonnage itself does not tell the whole 
story. The American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute estimates that about 75 percent of our 
American tanker fleet was built during World 
War II and only 12 percent since the war. 
By contrast, only 25 percent of the foreign- 
flag tankers were built during the war and 
more than 50 percent of foreign tankers are 
relatively new, having been launched since 
the war. 

About 85 percent of our tankers will face 
the problem of obsolescence within the next 
10 years. Replacement of our tankers as 
they reach the 20-year age limit will require 
careful planning of industry and Govern- 
ment and the availability of large sums of 
money if our privately owned and operated 
tanker fleet is to be maintained. 

During the last 12 months increasing num- 
bers of American merchant seamen have 
been beached. These Americans are jobless 
because of generally slow conditions in our 
shipping industry, the transfer of more than 
130 ships to foreign flags and the construc- 
tion of new vessels for foreign-flag operation. 

On January 1, according to the Maritime 
Administration, our merchant fleet offered 
58,800 berths. This was 7,550 fewer than a 
year earlier. Unemployment rolls and union 
waiting lists “reflect the sad state of the 
Nation’s seagoing force,” says the New York 
Times. According to this newspaper, the 
A. F. of L. Masters, Mates, and Pilots report 
only one-third of 12,000 members at sea. 
This union supplies deck officers for virtu- 
ally all of the Nation’s deep-sea shipping. 
The other unions of seagoing workers report 
longer-than-usual waits for jobs. 

America’s shipbuilding industry and 
America’s merchant marine operate directly 
in the national interest. They are part and 
parcel of our national defense. Last year 
Congress enacted various measures designed 
to bolster the shipbuilding industry and the 
merchant marine, These included: 

The so-called 50-50 cargo bill, requiring 
that at least one-half of all cargoes financed 
by the United States Government—whether 
inbound or outbound—must move in Ameri- 
can flag ships. A ship mortgage insurance 
law. A law providing for the private con- 
struction of 15 tankers for long-term Navy 
charter and the building of 4 by the Navy. 
The Liberty ship conversion program, pro- 
viding for the experimental conversion of 
four of these vessels. The tanker “trade in 
and build” program. The passenger-cargo 
ship replacement program providing for the 
replacement of four passenger-cargo vessels 
for South American and Caribbean trade. 
The Navy (MSTS) special ship program, in- 
volving seven special-type ships. The emer- 
gency repair program providing $12 million 
for repair of vessels from the laid-up fleet. 

These programs are helpful. They miti- 
gate—but do not solve—the national crisis 
in shipbuilding and the merchant marine. 
The long-term merchant ship construction 
program, which the 83d Congress failed to 
act on, is sorely needed. This proposal called 
for the construction in American shipyards 
of 60 cargo and cargo-passenger ships per 
year. 

Adoption of this program would be a long 
step toward meeting the “block obsolescence” 
which faces our merchant fleet and would 
assure a nucleus of about 36,000 skilled 
workers employment in our merchant ship- 
yards for our ocean-going ships. According 
to the Maritime Administration, this is the 
minimum peacetime employment which 
must be maintained in our merchant ship 
construction program as a “mobilization 
nucleus” if our private yards are to be in 
@ position to meet the needs of rapid ex- 
pansion in the event of full mobilization, 
The 84th Congress, which is now in session, 
should take prompt and favorable action 
on similar legisiation, 
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The present growing trend toward foreign 
construction and foreign flag operation is 
sapping the strength of our shipbuilding 
industry and our merchant marine. Our 
national safety, which demands the mainte- 
nance of our shipbuilding at least at the 
“mobilization nucleus” level and a speedy 
modern merchant marine fleet with the 
skilled men to man it, is endangered. 

Our merchant marine is our lifeline in war- 
time overseas operations. It must be ready 
and available to transport men, equipment 
and mountains of supplies, should the need 
arise. 

We must keep our American corporation- 
controlled ship construction work in our 
American yards. We must see to it that 
American-owned vessels operate under the 
American flag. Effective action to solve these 
problems must be taken promptly by the 
84th Congress. 





National Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present below an editorial ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Post, Washington, D. C. I feel 
this editorial presents a clear picture of 
the proposed national Reserve program 
which will soon be before the House of 
Representatives for consideration. The 
editorial, entitled “A Compulsory Re- 
serve” is as follows: 

A COMPULSORY RESERVE 


The House Armed Services Committee has 
produced what probably is as good an Armed 
Forces Reserve bill as can be obtained in 
present circumstances. The bill in no sense 
provides universal military training, which 
has become a sort of emotional bugaboo on 
Capitol Hill. Because there is a possibility, 
with lowered draft quotas, that some young 
men will escape both active duty and Re- 
serve obligations, there will be charges that 
the bill is unfair. Nevertheless, the measure 
retains the one most essential feature of all: 
authority for the armed services to compel 
participation of trained men in Reserve pro- 
grams, with failure to participate penalized 
by call to active duty and possible court- 
martial. Obviously this authority should be 
used sparingly and sympathetically, but the 
authority itself is necessary. 

Legislators as well as military officials are 
aware that the present Reserve program, at 
least in the Army, is very largely a joke. 
It is virtually impossible to tell how many 
effective, trained reservists actually could 
be counted on in an emergency. Some of 
the trouble arises from the slipshod man- 
ner in which, until recently, the Army man- 
aged reserve training; but some also arises 
from the tenuous nature of the present law 
which makes participation in the Reserves 
dificult to enforce once men have been 
released from duty. 

The new bill recognizes a reserve obliga- 
tion of up to 714 years, depending on the 
length of time served on full-time duty, 
for young men who are drafted for regular 
service or who volunteer for the proposed 
6-month UMT-type training program. The 
committee declined, however, to give the 
Armed Forces authority to draft men for 
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the 6-month basic program if volunteers 
should not fill the quotas. Thus the Armed 
Forces will draft men for active duty only, 
as at present. The appeal of the 6-month 
program will lie in the chance it offers young 
men to volunteer and get their full-time 
duty over with rather than to wait out the 
possibility of 2 years of draft service. 

Although the requirements of the atomic 
age may change the patterns of manpower 
use, there is no reason to think that there 
will be any less need for trained men than 
in the days of more conventional defense. 
A genuine universal training program would 
still be the most equitable way to build a 
strong Reserve. If the UMT concept is po- 
litically infeasible, then what the House 
committee has devised is the next best thing. 
We hope that the full House, as well as the 
Senate, will recognize that mandatory train- 
ing is the only key to a reliabe Reserve. 





Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a pertinent editorial from the 
Carlisle, (Pa.) Sentinel of April 26, 1955: 

GOVERNMENT CENSORSHIP 


In a recent interview, Senator STuArtT 
SYMINGTON, chairman of Armed Services 
Committee and former Secretary of the Air 
Force, declared that long-range, guided mis- 
siles are, currently, the gravest threat to the 
United States; this Government is far behind 
in development of these missiles; that Rus- 
sia has made much greater progress along 
this line, and—going back in history—if the 
Normandy invasion had been delayed 2 
months it could not have been made because 
Hitler’s rockets would have been sufficient 
to stop such an invasion. 

This information came as a complete sur- 
prise to the public, but the Senator is in a 
pesition to know what he is talking about. 
The only reason the public has not known is 
because information has been suppressed by 
the Defense Department on orders of Secre- 
tary Wilson. Secretary Wilson, of course, is 
acting on orders from his boss. 

It is within the right of the President to 
order the withholding of information which 
could be detrimental to the program of de- 
fense, but it is tragic that the Defense De- 
partment is permitted to withhold informa- 
tion which the public should have, by mark- 
ing it “classified”—not only because the pub- 
lic has a right to know but because pertinent 
information such as the status of the missile 
situation should, and will bring an increase 
in public interest and will help the Civilian 
Defense and Ground Observer Corps pro- 
grams. 

The long-range, guided-missiles situation 
is, however, only one of many subjects of 
which the people of the Nation should have 
knowledge. Others are (1) cutbacks in the 
military—the elimination of men and women 
who volunteered for service, have been 
taught, and have experience, while at the 
same time men who do not want to serve and 
are green are being drafted daily to take the 
places of those discharged; (2) the Air Force 
which, instead of having 143 wings as 
planned, has only 58; (3) the overall lack of 
strength to fight a war in the Far East and 
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lack of United States foot soldiers to holg 
territory gained; (4) the cool relationship 
between the United States and her allies: 
(5) bombs, and methods of protection 
against bombs. 

For some imperceptible reason the admin. 
istration thinks information on vulnerability 
to attack, military strength, weapons, ang © 
all else, would be bad for the public. That 
kind of thinking ts false. Americans want to 
know the best and the worst. They proveq 
in 1776 and ever since that they can face 
good and bad news calmly. They should be 
given the news. Supersecrets they want kept 
supersecret. 

But if the administration has any notion 
that much of that same “classified” informa. 
tion and secrets are not known by enemies, 
the administration is incredulously naive. 


LL ——— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
















































































Emergency Controls Over Saik Vaccine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Focarty, of Rhode Island, and 
I have today filed identical resolutions 
directing the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to exercise, for a 
limited period of time, certain emer- 
gency controls with respect to the distri- 
bution and use of the Salk vaccine. 

It is with some reluctance that we ar- 
rived at this decision to provide some 
elements of compulsion to the great 
problem of price, priorities, and distribu- 
tion affecting Dr. Salk’s great achieve- 
ment in the field of infantile paralysis. 

However, events of the past several 
days clearly indicate that voluntary co- 
operation in this matter on the part of 
the drug industry, the medical profes- 
sion, distributors, and local communities 
is deteriorating into a state that requires 
compulsion. 

Already rumors have given way to fact 
that a black-market, profiteering, sales 
to adults rather than provision for chil- 
dren are being established. There is 
considerable evidence that the vaccine 
will be in short supply. This situation 
necessitates compulsion. 

You will note, Mr. Speaker, that in sec- 
tion 8 of the resolution we ask that its 
effect end on May 31, 1956, except that if, 
prior to that time, the Secretary finds 
and makes a public announcement that 
the emergency which necessitated this 
resolution no longer exists. ‘Then the 
resolution shall cease to be in effect at 
the close of the day upon which such 
public announcement is made. 


The following editorials and news ac- 
count bring sharply into focus the need 
for the kind of resolution presented to 
this House today: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
2, 1955] 
WASHINGTON Must ActT 


The Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis 1s 
& national blessing which has created a na- 
tional emergency. Experts have confirmed 
the vaccine’s general efficacy. The demand 
is far greater than the supply. Every child 
in America has a right to its protection. 

The serum can only be, and must be, con- 
trolled nationally. 

Prior to the publication of the Francis 
report on the success of Dr. Salk’s discovery, 
no agency, public or private, had thought 
through all the problems involved in the 
en and distribution of this great 
Pann’, vational Foundation for Infantile 
ti a y! IS, which deserves great credit for ini- 

ative, efficiency, and determination, had 
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made contracts for the purchase of vaccine 
for free administration to children. It is 
delivering the serum to communities, but 
has no authority over private distribution 
of quantities produced in excess of its own 
contracts, nor can it effectively control com- 
munity action after the vaccine is in the 
hands of local health authorities. 

States and localities have improvised their 
own distribution systems. For the most 
part, these are based on voluntary alloca- 
tions and priorities, and are concerned more 
with the acquisition of and payment for the 
vaccine than with seeing to it that priorities 
are absolutely observed. Only on Friday, 
after it was clear that the voluntary system 
was breaking down, did New York City place 
penalties on the unauthorized sale or pos- 
session of the Salk serum. This was a purely 
local move; the penalties, moreover, are light 
in view of the great temptation offered by 
the short supply of the vaccine: $500 fine, 
a year in jail, or both. 

The Federal Government, the only au- 
thority capable of exercising national con- 
trols, made no serious effort, before the re- 
lease of the report, to anticipate its respon- 
sibilities. The Public Health Service licenses 
and supervises the manufacture of the Salk 
vaccine under the National Biologics Con- 
trol Act. Powers under this act have been 
exercised in withdrawing the product of the 
Cutter Laboratories from distribution. 

But the law applies only to the source, 
only to quality. It gives the Federal Gov- 
ernment no authority over allocation, over 
price, over violators of agreements. The ad- 
ministration has relied on voluntary coopera- 
tion and on advisory committees 

The fear of polio has haunted parents for 
generations. It is too much to expect of 
human nature that when the promise of re- 
lease from that fear appears, voluntary ar- 
rangements will hold against a mother’s in- 
sistence on the protection of her children 
or the greed of those who want to make 
money out of that emotion. New Yorkers 
remember the near-riots that were produced 
by the distribution of gamma globulin, far 
less effective than the Salk vaccine. They 
are aware that already supplies of the new 
serum have disappeared into unauthorized 
channels and been diverted to adults when 
the moral right of children to priority is 
unchallenged, 

To bring order out of this explosive situ- 
ation, a national law is essential. There are 
five requirements for such a law: 


1. It must be simple and sweeping, giv- 
ing the Federal Government the authority 
to follow the Salk vaccine from the produc- 
ing laboratory to the person receiving the 
injection, fixing the price, imposing strict 
regulations as to records, setting firm allo- 
cations to various regions and absolute pri- 
orities according to need. 


2. It must provide for the prompt dissemi- 
nation of fully evaluated information on all 
medical aspects of the program. Doubts 
have arisen across the Nation over such 
matters as provocation and the timing of 
shots in relation to the incidence of polio. 
Parents are entitled to know what disinter- 
ested experts think of these questions as 
they arise. Their children’s lives are at 
stake. 

3. It must be clearly limited in time and 
subject, so that there will be no doubt that 
this is an emergency answer to an emer- 
gency situation, not a step toward socialized 


medicine. A year, or at most two, will prob- 
ably bring supply and demand into balance. 

4. It must have teeth. Penalties for vio- 
lators—both users and sellers—should be 
harsh, several years in jail, some thousands 
of dollars in fines, so that there will be no 
prospect of profit in flouting the law. 

5. Finally, and of the utmost importance, 
the act must be passed immediately and ad- 
ministered vigorously. 'The emergency is 
now—not tomorrow or next month. Con- 
gress can pass a law through both Houses 
in a single day, if the need is great enough. 
It should pass this legislation forthwith. 
The Government should be prepared to put 
its execution in the hands of the country’s 
top administrators, experienced in alloca- 
tions and priorities. 

Given such leadership, working in har- 
mony with all interested parties, red tape 
could be cut, the machinery set in motion, 
and speedy enforcement assured. 

The parents and children of the Nation 
demand it. The whole world is waiting to 
see whether the United States will use this 
great new weapon against polio swiftly, efii- 
ciently and—above all—equitably. 





[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
May 2, 1955} 


Fair PLAY FoR ALL 


It is estimated that it will take roughly 2 
years to get the Salk polio vaccine inocula- 
tions on a standard national level; to the 
point where supply and demand become com- 
patible and the whole matter is more or less 
routine. 

Two years is a long way off, when you start 
measuring time in terms of human life. Be- 
tween now and then, there will be millions 
of Americans who will want, and need the 
polio preventive, and what has happened 
during the past 2 weeks demonstrated how 
poorly prepared we were, as a Nation, to 
utilize fully this tremendous medical boon 
to all mankind. 

Very naturally, all parents want their chil- 
dren to be among the first to be protected. 
This is manifestly impossible and already 
there are ugly rumors that predators in the 
guise of human beings are moving in to take 
advantage of a difficult situation by organiz- 
ing and running a black market in the Salk 
vaccine, 

The penalties for any such outrageous 
offense should be swift and drastic. These 
vultures are trading in human lives, and the 
quicker they are exposed and removed from 
this society the better it will be for everyone. 
Because of the magnitude of this entire en- 
terprise, the United States Government 
should be the agency to shoulder the respon- 
sibility and see to it that every child gets 
his fair share of this golden opportunity to 
rid the human race of one of its most dread 
diseases. 

The announcement that the inoculations 
would still go forward, despite the unfor- 
tunate circumstances surrounding the Cutter 
vaccine, should provide heartening news. 
Eventually, research will disclose whether the 
California-produced vaccine was faulty, or 
whether its makers just had the bad luck 
to be participants in a series of coincidences 
they had no way of predicting. 

All of this is part of the current uncer- 
tainty that is rapidly reaching critical pro- 
portions. Because the human element is so 
vital, it behooves all agencies connected with 
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the dissemination of the vaccine to employ 
the utmost caution in their dealings with 
those who are to handle it, and to make sure 
that it gets into only the most trustworthy 
hands 

This is easy to say and hard to do, yet it 
certainly must be done. That there should 
even be rumors of a black market in the 
vaccine is enough to turn the stomach, and 
one way to wipe out that menace would be to 
have every vial and all its contents officially 
accounted for right up to the point where it 
reaches the person to be inoculated. 

Such a system of controls won’t come into 
being overnight, but the sooner someone in 
authority starts on it, then the sooner the 
whole country can begin getting the greatest 
good from this modern-day miracle. 

We are given to understand that the Salk 
vaccine will not be 100 percent effective. 
This was predicated in the Ann Arbor find- 
ings. There will be those who will still be 
victims of polio, but the majority will be pro- 
tected. This is more than we have ever been 
able to say before and the measure of hope 
is wonderfully comforting. 

There are going to be adults who will try 
to get themselves in line for the shots ahead 
of little children, and for them we have 
nothing but the utmost contempt. They, 
too, should face some sort of penalty, and 
be forced to recognize their responsibilities 
if they haven’t the moral stamina to under- 
stand them of their own accord. 

All of these elements should be part of 
any comprehensive program to protect the 
vaccine from racketeers and to insure its get- 
ting to the correct destination as safely and 
as quickly as possible. The same rules should 
apply everywhere, and every child should get 
a square deal. It is unthinkable that any 
other procedure can be allowed. 





[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of May 3, 1955] 
VACCINE 


New YorK.—The World-Telegram and the 
Sun reported that Salk polio vaccine was 
pouring steadily into offices of many New 
York physicians but not a single drop had 
been made available for the city’s 281,000 
school children. 

The Scripps-Howard newspaper said this 
unpleasant picture on vaccine distribution 
via commercial channels had been made 
available to it by a top pharmaceutical 
source: 

1. At least two manufacturers of the Salk 
vaccine are mailing, or delivering directly, 
three to nine cubic centimeters of the vac- 
cine to hundreds of New York doctors—in 
exchange for orders on other pharmaceutical 
items. 

2. One manufacturer has sent free samples 
of the vaccine to all stockholders who hold 
20 or more shares in the company. 


3. Some 4,500 vials of the vaccine, in three 
and nine cc packages, have been earmarked 
for 3,000 New York physicians by the Parke- 
Davis Laboratory in Teterboro, N. J., accord- 
ing to William R. Peer, executive secretary 
to Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 





[From the New York Post of May 3, 1955] 


VACCINE MAKERS EXPECTED To REAP $20 
MILLION Prorir DuRING 1955 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—The Salk polio vac- 
cine, which yields no royalties to Dr. Jonas 
Salk who discovered it, is expected to bring 
$20 million in profits this year to its manu- 
facturers, the Post learned today. 

Pre-tax profits for the 6 drug houses li- 
censed to produce the vaccine will be more 
than 33 percent, well-informed Wall Street 
sources estimated. This figure includes de- 
ductions for manufacturing and distributing 
costs. 

Stock market speculators also stand to 
realize handsome profits, 
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Mrs. Jean Cummings Collingwood, Wash- 
ington’s “Mother of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me not a little pleasure 
to include in the noteworthy events to 
which the attention of the Members of 
the House is from time to time called, the 
selection of Mrs. G. Harris (Jean Cum- 
mings) Collingwood as Washington’s 
‘“‘Mother of the Year.” 

Mrs. Harris came to Washington with 
her husband, G. Harris Collingwood, 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan, which it has been my honor 
and privilege to represent for some years. 
She was born in Centreville, Mich., 7 
miles from the city of Three Rivers, and 
a few miles from the village of Constan- 
tine, my boyhood home. 

One of her six children, her daughter 
Jean, was also born in Centreville, and 
now resides in St. Joseph, Berrien 
County, Mich., also in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, as the 
wife of my good friend, John H. Spel- 
man, presently prosecuting attorney of 
Berrien County. 

An interesting article about Mrs. 
Cummings, written by Mrs. Esther Van 
Wagoner Tufty and published in the 
Three Rivers (Mich.) Commercial, fol- 
lows: 

MICHIGAN IN WASHINGTON 
(By Esther Van Wagoner Tufty) 

WASHINGTON.—Washington’s mother-of- 
the-year, Mrs. Jean Cummings Collingwood, 
still calls Michigan “home” although she’s 
lived in the Capital since 1923. 

She’s one of the first Michigan-in-Wash- 
ington people I met. Handsomely tall and 
attractively-alert, she was helping her friend, 
the late Mrs. Arthur Vandenberg serve tea 
and those tiny Vandenberg-doughnuts to a 
hundred or more visiting Michigan Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in the Capi- 
tal, for their spring congress. (Mrs. Colling- 
wood retains her membership in the Abiel 
Fellows Chapter of DAR in Three Rivers.) 

Born in Centreville, 7 miles from Three 
Rivers, which is still her voting residence, she 
is the daughter of the late Frank Cummings, 
who manufactured these well known Denton 
sleeping garments for children. His daughter 
laughingly recalls, “My sister Margie and I 
wore the first models.” 

Two of the six Collingwood children were 
born in Michigan: Charles, in Three Rivers 
(he’s named for Circuit Court Judge Charles 
B. Collingwood who served for 25 years in 
Ingham County); and Jean in Centreville 
(she attended Michigan State College and is 
married to Prosecuting Attorney John H. 
Spellman and lives in Berrien County). An- 
other daughter, Rebecca, graduated from 
Western Michigan College of Education at 
Kalamazoo and presented her mother with 
twin grandchildren. Married to James P. 
McHale, Rebecca now lives in Hopkinton, 
Mass. 

The local American Mothers Committee 
chose wisely as this Michigan-born woman 
gives special meaning to the word “home- 
maker.” Her husband, G. Harris Colling- 
wood didn’t chose a profession (forestry and 
conservation) that produced lavish luxuries 
for their six children. 
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But the six * * * all of whom had to 
write “supporting letters” * * * are really 
exceptional. One son is an artist. Another 
is a well-known radio-TV news star. The 
youngest is a preacher. The three daughters 
are “‘well married.” 

Now mother Jean, at 60, has 9 granq- 
children. But she continues her Civic inter. 
ests, although she’s dropped out of the PT, 
and church youth work. Still active in West- 
ermoreland Congregational church and yol. 
unteer YWCA activities, Mrs. Collingwood 
inherited a desire to participate in things 
political, social, and cultural. She was sing. 
ing at a political meeting (Republican) ate 
tended by the Cummings and Collingwood 
families when she met her husband. 

Mrs. Collingwood will compete for the 
national title at a luncheon in New York 
later this month. 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr 
Speaker, it is our privilege today to pay 
tribute to a national holiday which can- 
not be observed in the homeland of the 
people we are honoring. This is Polish 
Constitution Day, commemorating May 
3, 1791, when the people of Poland wrote 
a document which won wide acclaim as 
an achievement in creative statesman- 
ship. Although Poland was _ shortly 
thereafter overrun, when its people again 
won their freedom they returned to that 
fine constitution and observed its tenets 
until the armies of two dictators—Hitler 
and Stalin—enforced the brutal parti- 
tion of Poland in 1939. ‘Today, the ter- 
rible force of international communism 
is maintaining that despot rule. 

What do the Poles think of their Com- 
munist overlords? Any of you who 
know the Poles and their descendants 
who are in America today realize that 
communism is alien to the very nature 
of a Pole. Despite a fanatic band of 
traitors who do the bidding of the Rus- 
sians, the Communist Polish Government 
has great difficulty finding persons it can 
trust to leave the country. 

Look at a few of the Poles who have 
defected to the West during the past 
year: 

Andrzei Panufnik, Poland’s leading 
composer in Switzerland in July 1954. 

Antoni Klimowicz, a stowaway in Lon- 
don in August 1954. 

Krystyna Bujnowska, of the famous 
Mazowsze dance ensemble in Paris 12 
November 1954. 

Twenty-two Polish sailors from the 
ships Praca and Gottwald on Formosa. 

And so many others. They all tell the 
same story: That Poland will not be de- 
stroyed; that the overwhelming majority 
of Poles are bitterly anti-Communist, 
and that they need reassurance from the 
free world that we have not forgotten 
them. 

Can we ever forget the nation which 
was first to resist Hitler’s aggression and 
was an original signatory of the Declara- 
tion of the United Nations on January 2, 
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1942? Can we forget that the Polish 
Constitution—which was adopted only 2 
years after our own—was inspired by the 
same faith in freedom? 

Our own freedom was won, and has 
always been maintained, at great cost 
and through constant endeavor. Where- 
ever freedom is suppressed, it is a threat 
to our liberties. We must dedicate this 
day to the great people of Poland and 
observe for them this constitution day 
which sometime in the future they will 
be able to celebrate again as free people. 





The John Day Multipurpose Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, on May 1 
the Dalles Chronicle, published at The 
Dalles, Oreg., carried an editorial en- 
titled “Let’s Be Specific.” 'This editorial 
deals with an explanation of H. R. 5789 
and is such an outstanding example of 
what the public press can do in the way 
of educating the American public on 
current legislation which affects them 
that, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 

Let’s Be SPEcIFIC 


For the first time the proposal for Federal- 
partnership construction of the John Day 
multipurpose dam can be debated on the 
detailed provisions of the measure. 

The new bill sponsored by Representative 
Sam Coon, of eastern Oregon, is so detailed 
in its requirements that the debate on the 
question can be argued on specific provisions. 
Up to now, debate has been largely confined 
to political philosophies with insufficient 
reference to the facts. 

Now the people of The Dalles area, at 
least, have had the opportunity of acquaint 
themselves with the provisions of the new 
bill that would provide the means for early 
construction of the vitally needed project 
only 30 miles upstream from here. 

Representative Coon has explained the 
Provisions at length in news stories and this 
past week the Chronicle ran a four-part 
Series reviewing the bill, section by section. 
The Eastern Oregon Congressman’s vigorous 


advocacy of his project has served to throw 
light on a subject that has been more de- 
nounced than explained. 


Examination of the bill indicates that 
every effort has been made to include pro- 
Visions that will meet reasonable objections. 
here is no reason to believe the bill cannot 
be amended to meet other objections, 

There has been the outcry that the Gov- 
ernment would receive the short end of the 
partnership proposal. One way to test the 

uracy of the accusation is to check what 
the Government gets out of the bill. First, 
the Government puts up $37 million and the 
partners $273 million for a $310 million dam 
that the Government would own lock, stock, 
and barrel. The Government would sell the 


power to the partners and this revenue would 
be used to operate the dam and retire the 
Cost of 88 percent of the project. When the 
Power facilities were paid off in 50 years or 


less the Government then would sell the 
power to anyone. 
The next step in checking the accuracy of 


the charge that the Government would suffer 
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a loss is to reverse the positions of the Gov- 
ernment and the partners. Can you imagine 
the outcry that would go up if the Govern- 
ment were to invest $273 million in a dam 
that would be owned by groups that would 
put up only $37 million? 

Most of the furor over the partnership 
principle comes from Democratic Party lead- 
ers who apparently are unfamiliar with the 
record set by Presidents Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

Representative HarRis ELLSworTH, south- 
west Oregon Congressman, notes that the 
Government has engaged in partnership con- 
tracts for more than 30 years and under 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 
To quote Representative ELLSWORTH: 

“Under the Truman administration in 
July 1950, the Federal Government began 
replacement of a navigation lock and dam 
at St. Anthony Falls, Minn., which cost the 
Federal Government $9,743,000. The part- 
nership was entered into with the private 
utility, Northern States Power Co., which 
remodeled and installed power facilities at a 
cost of $1,535,000.” 

The latest in date of four partnership proj- 
ects during the Roosevelt administration 
listed in the statement is given by the Con- 
gressman as follows: 

“The Roosevelt administration in 1941 ap- 
proved a partnership at the Harry L. Engle- 
bright Reservoir project in California where 
the Federal cost was $4,003,000 and the cost 
to the partners for installation of the power 
facilities was $1,500,000. The partners were 
private hydraulic mining interests and pri- 
vate utilities, the Sacramento Valley Utility 
Co. and Pacific Gas and Electric Co.” 

What is more, Democratic Party’s 1952 
presidential candidate, Adlai Stevenson, 
made a statement in Portland that has been 
interpreted to mean that he favored the 
partnership principle when local interests 
were able and willing to finance a project. 

Until both Houses of Congress show a 
willingness to finance all-Federal construc- 
tion of the John Day dam, the Federal-part- 
nership bill should be considered on its 
merits. 

If opponents kill the John Day Federal- 
partnership bill they will be obligated to pro- 
duce an alternative that will accomplish the 
same purpose—early construction of a vitally 
needed multipurpose project. 





The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the American Legion of Ohio conducts 
an essay contest, and the winners are 
given a trip to Washington. Out of the 
thousands of essays submitted, three 
winners are selected from each grade 
from 9 to 12. This year the subject was 
The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today. This noon members of 
the Ohio delegation in the House and 
Senate entertained the prize winners at 


lunch. Each of them made brief 
speeches. It was a great experience for 
all of us. I congratulate the American 


Legion of Ohio for their carrying on this 
contest and on the timely and impor- 
tant subject selected for this year. Icon- 
gratulate the winners. Two of them 
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were from my congressional district. I 

want the House to see their essays, and 

I have therefore obtained leave to place 

them in the Recorp at this point: 

THE EFFECT orf SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WorLp Topay 


(By Charlotte A. Jenkins, 1517 Elaine Road, 
Columbus, Ohio) 


Spirit guidance has played a great part in 
the world of yesterday; today, its importance 
must still be deeply stressed, for it can cause 
our lives to be bountifully rich or miserably 


e 

Our Nation today shows the effects of the 
spiritual guidance of our colonial forefathers. 
Those men fought and died with hope and 
guidance from one divinely strong. All was 
not glory, for there were times when the 
black thundercloud of despair prevailed. 
Take, for instance, the year 1787, the year 
of the Constitutional Convention. The dele- 
gates continually gossiped among them- 
selves, argued, and were faced with resent- 
ment and rivalry. A general air of dissension 
prevailed until an elderly gentleman of 81, 
namely, Benjamin Franklin, stood up and 
instilled in those men’s hearts the impor- 
tance of spiritual guidance and prayer. 
After adjournment, heads bowed asking for 
guidance from God. God answered these 
humble pleas and under His guidance that 
great document of liberty, the Constitution, 
was penned. We today feel the effects of 
this spiritual document. Just think. You 
or I can rise from the realms of nothing to 
a position of highest respect. We are free 
to worship, free to think and act, free to 
work and play, free to look toward new 
heights. These are the effects of spirtual 
guidance of the past. 

The world’s greatest people of today and 
yesterday have asked for and received spirit- 
ual guidance. George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Edison, Florence Nightingale, Pope Pius XII, 
President Eisenhower, and countless others 
under God’s guidance have played star roles 
in our lives. They have affected the world 
by preserving liberty, by inventing marvel- 
ous wonders, by shining as an example to the 
millions of people. The agony of one of our 
most tragic diseases of today, polio, has 
been greatly alleviated because of one wom- 
an who had the courage to defy sneers and 
jests, and who prayed for guidance. This 
woman was Sister Kenney, and her work 
shall always hold a place of the highest 
respect. 

In today’s modern world, we need more 
spiritual guidance. Delinquency of both 
juveniles and adults, the high rate of di- 
vorce, the growing tentacles of communism, 
and the threatening menace of war testify 
to the lack of this guidance. The delin- 
quency of our adolescents is a crucial mat- 
ter. A few mischievous pranks is a symbol 
of youth, but crimes of brutality and savage- 
ry committed by young people call for action 
on the part of everyone, young and old, rich 
and poor. In a home under spiritual guid- 
ance, a youngster can grow where all physi- 
cal and spiritual needs are supplied. This 
youngster will become a better citizen, 
equipped to protect his heritage of freedom. 
Great men have asked for guidance on this 
problem of delinquency; in answer, organi- 
zations, such as the Big Brothers and Father 
Flannagan’s Boys’ Town, have been estab- 
lished. These organizations have made their 
mark in the world, for most of their boys 
have become good citizens, prepared to live 
useful lives. 

We have something which can change the 
life of the whole world and is, in my opinion 
the greatest product of spiritual guidance: 
the Bible. Missionaries, carrying this mes- 
sage into the densest forest and jungle re- 
gions have brought new hope and faith to 
peoples once hidden in darkness. In some 
parts of the world, the complete lack of belief 
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in the Bible and spiritual guidance has 
caused morale to sink to a low ebb, and bru- 
tality and barbarianism to prevail. In coun- 
tries of Christian belief, the people have 
faith and a higher moral code. 

When we consider the men who play the 
most vital part in our spiritual guidance, we 
must, without doubt, mean our ministers. 
These men, in sorrow and joy, administer 
guidance in a way that satisfies each in- 
dividual group. 

Yes, through spiritual guidance today, we 
can hope to enjoy a better world tomorrow. 
Because of our American heritage, we are 
destined to be a beacon of light and spiritual 
guidance to the world. 


THE EFFECT OF Spin; TUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WorRLD TODAY 


(By Paul Redmond, 1466 Oakwood Avenue, 
Colurhus, Ohio) 


There is in the world today what I believe 
to be the beginning of a great spiritual 
awakening. Already its effects are being felt 
in all phases of life. A constantly increasing 
number of people are becoming concerned 
about the lack of Godliness in the world 
and are trying to do something about it. I 
am going to give a few examples of the effects 
of this growing interest in spiritual matters 
by telling what some people and organiza- 
tions have already accomplished. 

The great American evangelist, Billy Gra- 
ham recently toured Europe. He preached 
in England, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Germany, and France, proclaiming 
Christ as the only salvation for the world 
today. He preached every night for 3 months 
in Great Britain; from there he went to the 
continental cities, staying only 2 or 3 days 
in each city. Everywhere he spoke there was 
an overflow of people who had to be turned 
away because of the great throngs of people 
who had come to hear him proclaim his 
message. At one place where he spoke there 
Was a crowd of over 120,000 people. Under 
his spiritual guidance hundreds of thousands 
of people have accepted Christ and His way 
of life. When interviewed, Billy Graham 
said, “Britain is at the beginning of what 
could be the greatest spiritual awakening of 
all times.” 

This last summer there was a meeting at 
Evanston, Iil., of the World Council of 
Churches. This meeting was composed of 
representatives from 161 denominations, 48 
countries, and every continent on the globe. 
The object of this meeting was to bring those 
who believe in Christ together in one big 
effort to put Christ back in the world today. 

During the last 2 years there has been a 
great spiritual awakening in our own United 
States. President Eisenhower has helped in 
this greatly. He realizes his personal need 
for God’s guidance, attends church regularly, 
and sees that each of his cabinet meetings 
is begun by prayer. Our President has be- 
come a good influence on the spiritual life 
in America today. Recently a new Prayer 
Room in the Senate chambers has been 
opened so that the Senators might have a 
place to go to beseech divine guidance. 

Several months ago the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the American Flag was changed by 
act of Congres. It has been changed from 
“One Nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all” to “One Nation under God 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
This was another stepping stone toward 
bringing God back into His rightful place. 

In the field of literature, religious books in 
America last year outsold all other books put 
together by 3 times. Along this same line, 
there has been a great increase in church 
attendance. 

I hope, and T believe, that the world is 
gradually turning more and more to God for 
spiritual guidance. If the people continue 
to do this, it will not be too long before this 
world will be a better place to live in. It is 
the prayer of all nations that there shall be 
peace in our times. 
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The Polish Spirit of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
Americans study the history of their rev- 
olution, they cannot fail to be impressed 
by the participation therein of certain 
foreigners, who were attracted to these 
shores to fight for liberty. Among these 
illustrious men none was more valiant, 
and none was more valuable to the cause 
of freedom, than two officers from far 
away Poland, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
and Gen. Casimir Pulaski. The former 
was to a considerable extent responsi- 
ble for the defenses of West Point, the 
latter was our first commander of caval- 
ry, and gave his life for our yet unborn 
country in 1779. 

In serving the cause of freedom, Gen- 
erals Kosciusko and Pulaski were given 
expression to the characteristic Polish 
love of liberty. Indeed, Poland had a 
long tradition of democracy, a tradition 
which found its expression in the Polish 
Constitution of 1791, whose anniversary 
we celebrate today. That constitution, 
proclaimed only 2 years after our own 
beginnings as a nation, was a classic 
statement of the philosophy which holds 
that the source of government’s power is 
found in the people. It provided for a 
bicameral legislature, limited the rights 
of the king, guaranteed freedom of re- 
ligion, granted political rights to the 
common people, and improved the status 
of the peasants by bringing them under 
the protection of the law. 

Soon thereafter, however, tragedy 
struck. Poland was partitioned for the 
second time by the rapacious powers of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. From 
1795 until the end of the First World 
War, Poland was under hated foreign 
rule. During all that time, however, 
she never passively accepted tyranny, 
but revolted repeatedly. During all that 
time also, she had the ardent sympathies 
of the United States, a sympathy repeat- 
edly expressed by many groups in our 
society. 

The new Polish state which arose in 
the wake of the First World War was 
confronted with the twin problems of se- 
curity against external aggression and 
the provision of an adequate standard 
of living for her people. She struggled 
manfully to meet these problems in a 
world of increasing tension, both eco- 
nomic and political. 

Finally, in 1939, Poland was to make 
the world’s first stand for liberty 
against the onslaughts of the Nazi 
hordes. But her strength could not 
avail against the blitzkreig, supple- 
mented as it was by the Soviet stab in 
the back. In short, Poland suffered a 
new partition, and one far worse than 
the old. No people endured more, or 
resisted more defiantly than the Poles. 
When the circumstances of war made 
the Russians our allies, hope rose again 
in Polish hearts that Poland might yet 
be free. 
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To our profound regret, this was not 
to be. With utter hyprocrisy the Soviet 
Government failed to carry out its 
pledge to permit free elections in Po. 
land. Instead it clamped ever tighter 
the vise in which Poland is held today, 


Today all Americans join our brethren 
of Polish descent in affirming that we 
cannot believe that this is the final destj. 
ny of Poland. We know that in God's 
good time the hirelings of Moscow who 
rule today in Warsaw will be deposed. 
When that time comes, the spirit that 
will move the Polish people will be the 
spirit and the tradition of the constity. 
tion of 1791. 


The Effects of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following essay 
which won a prize in the essay contest 
conducted by the American Legion of 
Ohio: 


THE EFFECTS OF SprrrrvAt GUIDANCE IN THE 
WorLp Topay 


(By Raymond J. Zeman, Jr., Geneva, Ohio) 


It is encouraging to note that religious in- 
fluence is at work in the world today. In 
many countries the children are guided along 
religious beliefs as soon as they are old 
enough to read and write, and are taught 
the difference between right and wrong. In 
this way the young people grow up prop- 
erly guided which is beneficial not only to 
their locality but to their country as well. 

Today, more than ever, spiritual guidance 
is needed in this world. Inspired men like 
Bishop Fulton Sheen and Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale have dedicated their whole lives 
to God and the Church. They broadcast on 
television and radio with people half-way 
around the world listening to, and benefiting 
from their programs. Both of these great 
orators have recorded several long-playing 
records of their inspirational talks, and have 
written many books, begin to realize that we 
are all here for one purpose, which is to love 
and serve God. If more people would under- 
stand this, our world would be a much better 
one in which to live. Fortunately, the effects 
of such inspirational help are beginning to 
take root, as the sale of religious writings 
have reached an all-time high. 

A country, like Russia, that doesn't have 
religious freedom experiences many difficul- 
ties. Since everything belongs to the state, 
the people don’t have anything to live for. 
The productivity of their farms is declining, 
since most of their hard-earned products 
are taken from them, leaving scarcely enough 
food for the poor peasants’ own sustenance. 
Personally, I think that if the Russian people 
were allowed to worship as they pleased, their 
agricultural standards would improve rapidly, 
and this in turn, would result in an improved 
philosophy toward life. 

In a democracy, such as the United States, 
spiritual guidance is well demonstrated by 
binding the country together. Without re- 
ligion the people of this country would not 
work or live together in peace for 5 minutes. 
Spiritual guidance helps the people to work 
with their neighbors, which results not only 
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in self-improvement, but it benefits the 
country 4s well. 

All of our presidents, from George Wash- 
ington to Dwight D. Eisenhower, have dem- 
onstrated their faith when taking the inau- 
gural oath. This divine guidance has made 
ible for our leaders to solve the many 
problems W hich have confronted them in the 

ast years, and it is apparent that in the 
future all major problems will definitely be 
solved by this spiritual influence. Woodrow 
Wilson, during the depressing years of World 
War I, said, and I quote, “I fairly believe in 
divine providence. Without God I think I 
would go crazy, without God, the world 
would be a maze without a clue.” 

The effects of spiritual guidance have been 
manifold. Never before have there been so 
many charitable organizations whose purpose 
is to relieve man’s suffering. By ship and 
food and clothing are being sent to 
ngry and destitute people of the world. 
Sta nd national contests, such as this one 
inspire our youths to think constructively 
about things that are worthwhile. The YW 
and YMCA are instilling Christian prin- 
ciples in our young people. By posters, tele- 
vision, and radio, people are urged to attend 
church; the Bible heads the list of best sell- 
ers, theological universities have increased 
enrollments, far in excess of past years. Na- 
tional days of prayer have become customary; 
the trend toward God is definitely encourag- 
ing, so much so in fact, that the day will 
surely come when His children can say: 
“God's in His heaven; all’s right with the 


world.” 
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Economic Growth of South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most interesting, instructive, and well- 
prepared reports on the economic growth 
of the South, with special emphasis upon 
trends as shown by the gulf coast area 
and Louisiana, has been prepared for 
the Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc., 
of Lafayette, by Dr. William H. Baughn, 
Ph. D., professor of business adminis- 
wation, Louisiana State University. 

Iam advised that this publication en- 
titled “Economic Expansion, Louisiana, 
the Gulf Coastal States, the South” will 
receive widespread distribution by the 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., the 
Louisiana State Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, and other State 
offi es. It will certainly add consider- 
avie impetus to the ever-growing interest 
in the South’s rapid progress and un- 
mited opportunities. 

Subjects covered include area and 
pepation; income and _ purchasing 
pows ", resources of the region, includ- 
climate, water, raw materials and 

’ sources; agricultural industry; 
al business activity; mining indus- 

» Construction activity; transporta- 
‘and public utilities; trade and serv- 
-" foreign trade activities; financial 
““uvilles; regional market; regional ad- 
vantages for manufacturing industry; 
and a ¢ of manufacturing industries. 
‘© latter embraces paper and pulp in- 
one; petroleum industry; chemical 
“wastry; Primary metals production; 
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fabricated metals; machinery produc- 
tion; transportation equipment; lumber 
industry; furniture industry; food proc- 
essing industries; tobacco industry; tex- 
tile industry; apparel industry; stone, 
clay, and glass; printing and publishing. 

Further evidence of the wide scope of 
this study is offered in its introduction, 
which follows: 

The central characteristic of the South 
today is growth—absolute growth of pro- 
portions not fully realized and appreciated 
by man, and relative growth that is enabling 
this region to catch up with the Nation in 
its economic position. The South has been 
and is getting more than its share of the 
tremendous economic expansion that the 
Nation has enjoyed since the 1930 decade. 
This region, which was labeled in a report 
to the President of the United States in 1933 
as the Nation’s No. 1 Economic Problem, 
is now being described as the Nation’s No. 1 
Economic Frontier. Actually, it is not a 
frontier in the usual sense of the word, 
for much of the development is already in 
place. Its frontier characteristics stem from 
the fact that its many inherent economic 
advantages offer expanding opportunity for 
those business enterprises that are willing 
to become a part of its future. 

The southern region has many assets— 
many raw materials, a climate conducive to 
year-round operation, more than its share 
of the energy resources of the Nation, the 
most adequate water resources found in the 
country, and people. Of these, its people are 
by far its greatest asset, with the highest 
natural rate of increase of any region in the 
country, and with large numbers of rural 
people who will be leaving the farm as a re- 
sult of farm mechanization. This area can 
supply, in almost unlimited numbers, per- 
sonnel for industrial plants. It can furnish 
people who are capable of receiving training 
at a rapid rate and who, when trained, pro- 
vide as dependable and productive labor sup- 
ply as any available in the Nation. People 
also provide markets. Expanding incomes, as 
a result of more productive agriculture and 
of growth in nonagricultural employment, 
make the South an increasingly attractive 
market. 

The South, which was once almost entirely 
agricultural in its way of life, has been at- 
tracting industry at such a rapid rate that 
it can boast an economy based on neither 
agriculture nor industry, but upon both. In- 
dustries which have been coming South in 
recent years to seek the many advantages 
the region has to offer are industries with a 
strong technological base. These industries 
have a high productivity per worker and pay 
good wages and salaries. With this indus- 
trial expansion has come even more rapid 
growth in dependent economic activity. The 
record shows that, for each new job created 
by a new industry, several additional ones 
were created by this related economic activ- 
ity. Consequently, markets in the South 
have been expanding at a rate several times 
the rate of industrialization. 

Within this southern region, there is a 
smaller region which stands out above the 
rest in its economic promise. The gulf 
coastal region of the South, centered around 
the mouth of the great Mississippi River and 
blessed by nature with raw materials in 
quantity, quality, and type so necessary for 
certain major industrial processes, is this 
special region. 

This study seeks to analyze the major eco- 
nomic characteristics of the South with spe- 
cial emphasis upon what is occurring in the 
gulf coast area and in Louisiana in particu- 
lar. Economic trends have meaning only if 
they are judged within a frame of reference. 
It is believed that the most accurate con- 
clusions with regard to the economic trends 
can be arrived at by comparing what is oc- 
curring in our region with what is going on 
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in the Nation as a whole. Absolute progress 
is important, but relative progress is even 
more significant. Throughout this entire 
study, the economic trends in the Gulf 
Coastal States and in Louisiana will be com- 
pared with national averages. 

No effort has been made in the study to 
analyze economic trends from an historical 
point of view. To understand the extent of 
this economic expansion of the South and of 
this area in particular, one needs only to 
analyze the growth patterns since 1939. 
Since a substantial proportion of this ex- 
pansion had its roots ineconomic activity 
coming as a result of World War I, it is 
meaningful to review the trends for a period 
which would include those wartime years. 
At the same time, the dynamic aspects of 
the South’s economic growth should also be 
related to what has occurred in the region 
since World War II. For this reason, where- 
ever possible, quantitative economic data 
have been analyzed in such a way as to focus 
attention on trends and growth patterns for 
the entire period since 1939, and also for the 
period since 1946. 





May 3: A Date To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the 164th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of constitutional government in 
Poland on May 3, 1791. In that consti- 
tution the Polish people discarded many 
class discriminations and made many 
privileges available to the people. Abso- 
lute religious toleration was established 
on that memorable day, and provision 
for further reforms from time to time 
was made. 

This is the anniversary of a constitu- 
tion which marked a notable step for- 
ward for liberalism in Europe. We pay 
tribute to the love of freedom which in- 
spired the writing of that great docu- 
ment, which was designed to safeguard 
Polish liberty and independence. 

Unfortunately, the freedoms gained by 
the Poles in the 1791 constitution were to 
disappear during the next few years. 
Seizures of parts of Poland by her neigh- 
bors resulted in the subjection of the 
Poles to the Russians, Prussians, and 
Austrians. In many instances Polish 
culture and even the Polish language 
were erased and replaced by those of 
Poland’s alien rulers. But no matter 
how heavy the burdens of oppression, the 
Poles in the decades that followed con- 
tinued to look forward and to work for 
freedom and independence. Through- 
out the 19th century many Polish intel- 
lectuals—writers, artists, and patriots— 
lived abroad. In Western Europe, and 
especially North America, these patriots 
saw a different way of life, free from 
oppression, and free also from discrim- 
inations which were present in their na- 
tive land. 

A new Poland was born again in the 
peace treaty following World War I. 
President Woodrow Wilson, who was a 
friend of the Polish patriot Ignace Pad- 
erewski, was instrumental in securing 
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the re-creation of this country which 
for so many years had not enjoyed the 
right of self-government. In a speech 
to Congress on January 8, 1918, Wood- 
row Wilson announced as one of his fa- 
mous 14 points: 

An independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose politi- 
cal and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity should be guaranteed by in- 
ternational covenant. 


From 1918 to 1939, Poland as an inde- 
pendent country made _ considerable 
progress in advancing the happiness and 
welfare of its people. It was, however, 
difficult at first—because the Poles had 
to undo 123 years of division and foreign 
domination; the country was in ruin; al- 
most every segment of its new independ- 
ent life had to be reconstructed—from 
the unification of the laws to the building 
of elementary schools for thousands of 
illiterate peasants. 

Between the wars the Poles made note- 
worthy progress in developing their na- 
tional economy. Poland ranked third in 
Europe in coal reserves. Hydraulic 
power was greater than in Switzerland 
or Yugoslavia. Mineral assets of potas- 
sium, rock salt, zinc, lead, iron ore, and 
oil were developed. From 1920 to 1937 
the population increase was nearly 30 
percent. Between 1919 and 1938 nearly 
1,400,000 acres of fallow land were 
brought under cultivation. In 1920 ag- 


riculture provided approximately two- 
thirds of the Nation’s income—the other 
one-third was from industrial produc- 


tion. In 1938 industrial production 
equaled that of agricultural production. 
The lumber, food processing, chemical 
and mining industries all progressed by 
leaps and bounds. The tiny fishing vil- 
lage of Gydnia in 1919 became the fifth 
largest port in Europe by 1938. 

In the educational field 70 percent of 
the peasants under Russian domination 
were illiterate in 1918. But within the 
next 20 years education made great 
strides. By 1938, 28,722 -elementary 
schools were attended by 4,851,000 
children. The 722 secondary schools had 
an enroliment of 221,200. Nurseries and 
kindergartens numbered 1,651. By 1939 
there were 6 universities, 21 collezes— 
2 of these engineering, 314 learned so- 
cieties, 141 museums, and 10,146 amateur 
theatrical companies. 

However, Poland’s progress was 
abruptly ended in 1939 when she again 
became a victim of aggression. On Sep- 
tember 1 of that year the Nazi hordes 
poured across the border into Poland. 
The Poles, jealous of their freedom and 
willing to die for their rights, chose to 
defend their beloved homeland in the 
face of hopeless odds. By virtue of their 
mutual defense agreements with Poland, 
Britain and France responded to the 
- Nazi onslaught by declaring war against 
Germany. Less than 3 weeks later the 
Soviet Union, united with Germany un- 
der the infamous Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact, stabbed Poland in the back with an 
invasion from the East. Poland was 
soon crushed by the blitzkrieg tactics 
of the Nazi war machine. 
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But the Poles did not willingly submit 
to the Nazi occupation. They founded 
what was practically a complete under- 
ground state, consisting of a government, 
parliament, judiciary, and an army. 

After Hitler attacked the Soviet Union 
in June 1941, and Soviet Russia joined 
the Western Powers as an ally, the Poles 
entered into an understanding with the 
Russians. By the Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, Poland was to re- 
ceive territory which had been taken 
away by the German-Soviet treaties in 
1939, and the liberation of Polish cit- 
izens held as prisoners of war or other- 
wise by the Soviet Government was to be 
effected.’ At first the understanding with 
the Communists looked hopeful, but as 
time went on and since no list of Polish 
deportees was submitted by the Soviet 
authorities, serious doubts of Soviet good 
faith began to arise. Subsequently these 
doubts were verified as Polish citizens of 
Jewish faith and of Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian origin were jailed. Others 
were conscripted into the Soviet Army. 
When the Red Army crossed the prewar 
Polish-Soviet frontier in January 1944, 
the Polish underground was betrayed by 
the Soviet hordes. Many of the Poles 
were liquidated by the invaders. In 
Lublin alone more than 50,000 persons 
were arrested between July 1944 and 
January 1945. 

The duplicity of the Soviet Union and 
their treachery toward their Polish 
“allies” was shown in a remarkable man- 
ner in the case of the Warsaw uprising— 
lasting 63 days—from August 1, 1944, to 
October 2, 1944. This uprising was one 
of the most daring and patriotic feats 
performed by the Polish people. The 
Soviets had urged the people of Warsaw 
to rise up against the Germans and they 
promised they would assist their fight 
for liberation. This the Poles did. But 
the Red Army deliberately did not assist 
and the Nazi war machine rolled over the 
people of Warsaw. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand perished, including 40,000 
of the underground. Today the Soviet 
commander, Marshal Rokossovsky, who 
carried out this diabolical order from 
the Kremlin is now “‘marshal’” of Poland, 
commander in chief of the Polish armed 
forces, and keyman in the Communist 
Polish government in Warsaw. 

The Yalta Conference of 1945 provided 
for a coalition government in Poland. 
But the majority of the cabinet posts 
were filled with Communists or Commu- 
nist followers. From 1945 through 1947 
they imposed their will on the Polish 
people. After the January 19, 1947, elec- 
tion, which the Communists manipulated 
for the success of their own candidates, 
immediate mass liquidation of demo- 
cratic elements took place. After 1948 
no longer did open opposition exist in 
Poland. In the elections of 1952 only 
one ballot existed—a voter went to the 
polls, took a ballot, put it into a prepared 
envelope and dropped it into a box. No 
one was permitted to cross out any can- 
didate’s name, add new names, or ab- 
Stain from voting. It is obvious from 
such conditions as these that for the 
present at least the Communists have 
Poland tightly in their grip. 

Yet, as we find this gallant country 
overrun by the godless, alien philosophy 
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of communism, and trampled under the 
tyrant’s heel, those Poles who are in g 
position to do so are celebrating the ap. 
niversary of one of their first steps to. 
ward a democracy, the adoption of the 
constitution of May 3, 1791. There is no 
doubt that Poland will some day rise 
again and recover its freedom and jp. 
dependence. It is my earnest hope its 
resurrection will be hastened by the 
United States and the American people 
in every practicable way that they cap, 
In this way we can have the satisfaction 
of honoring a gallant, unconquerable 
people, who possess the spirit of truth 
and freedom and the utmost spiritua] 
integrity, 


May 3: The Constitution Day of the Poles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Poland's 
contribution to the civilization of the 
West is considerable and varied. In the 
realm of the arts and literature, and also 
in science, the sons and daughters of 
Poland have been among the most dis- 
tinguished. Particularly in music, Po- 
land’s place among the nations is very 
high. Polish warriors, statesmen, and 
martyrs for the cause of freedom have 
registered inspiring achievements that 
are known throughout the world. Inall 
of these distinct domains the accom- 
plishments of the Poles are recognized 
and admired by all of us. But their 
contribution to the science of govern- 
ment, especially as pioneers in that field 
in Eastern Europe, more than a century 
and a half ago is probably not as well 
known as it should be. For most of the 
time during the last several centuries 
the Poles have been governed either by 
monarchs or have been subjected to un- 
wanted alien governments. But, at the 
same time, they have had a deep desire 
for liberty and have striven to introduce 
truly democratic features into their Gov- 
ernment. One of the most significant 
and remarkable of these attempts was 
made in 1791. In that year a constitu- 
tion was drafted and adopted by the 
Polish Government which, judged by 
the standard of those days, seemed 
quite revolutionary. This document, 4s 
drafted by men of penetrating intellect 
and fervent patriotism. represented 4 
decisive advance over anything of the 
kind yet attempted in that part of Eu- 
rope. By this constitution Poland be- 
came alimited monarchy. The intricale 
and incongruous features of the old sys- 
tem were abolished and ministerial !°- 
sponsibility in government was intro 
duced. The towns were allowed to have 
a certain amount of parliamentary reP- 
resentation and were given adminisira- 
tive autonomy. Personal privileges en 
joyed solely by the gentry were made 
available to the townsmen. Absolule 
religious toleration was established and 
religious freedom was guaranteed. 
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Compared with the long lists of hu- 


man and political rights which are writ- 
ten into present-day constitutions, some 
people might not consider the Polish 
Constitution of 1791 one hundred percent 
democratic and liberal, but according 
to the standards of those days it was a 
venuinely progressive instrument and 
has been widely acclaimed as such. 
Today in celebrating the 104th anni- 
versary of the constitution we pay our 
respect to the memory of its patroitic 
aud humanitarian drafters and hope 
that the liberal spirit of that document 
will soon prevail in a free and independ- 


ent Poland. 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on May 3, 
1791, the Polish Constitution was 
adopted, and that day is now celebrated 
as Poland’s Constitution Day. It has 
been said that the Poles have sometime 
had a large country, sometime a small 
one, and sometime none at all, but never- 
theless, the Polish people always 
stanchly maintained a strong national 
loyalty and patriotism. 

For this we honor them. We are also 
grateful to the thousands of Poles and 
the millions of Polish-Americans who 
have contributed so much to the growth 
and strength of these United States. 

Count Casimir Pulaski was one of 
those Polish volunteers who gave his life 
for American independence. Killed dur- 
ing the siege of Savannah, he had dis- 
tinguished himself at the Battle of 
Brandywine, had endured Valley Forge, 
and had organized an independent cav- 
alry corps known as Pulaski’s Legion. 
He died to make us free. 

Then there was Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
He left Poland in 1776 to serve in Wash- 
ington’s revolutionary army. Appointed 
chief engineer in charge of the construc- 
tion of West Point, he later became ad- 
Jutant to General Washington. His 
work in fortifying the battlefield at 
Saratoga contributed greatly to the 
American victory in this battle, the turn- 
ing point of the Revolutionary War. To- 
day, Kosciusko is memorialized in La- 
fayette Park, oposite the White House, 


as a hero of American freedom. 

lt is through men like Pulaski and 
Kosciusko and thousands of their com- 
patriots, both here and abroad, that the 


common bonds of liberty, decency, and 
loyalty bind our country to the Polish 
People and nation. 

Enslavement, oppression, destruction 
are no strangers to the Poles. But 
heither are hope, struggle, and victory. 
_On this day in which Poland again 
finds itself in subjection, this time under 
the heel of atheistic communism, we re- 
- our devotion to our common 
JNaS 

This 


_ common enemy of America and 
ree 


Ral 1: s ’ 
Poland is no simple power-drunk 
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dictator. He is not a military genius 
merely exploiting his talents. We fight 
against a vicious ideology which twists 
and warps the human mind and de- 
generates human beings. 

We oppose the enemy because he is 
morally wrong; because he denies God, 
and destroys the dignity and worth of 
the human soul. 

On this Polish Constitution Day, we 
invite all Poles and all peoples every- 
where to make common cause with us 
against this mortal enemy. The strug- 
gle is deep-seated, difficult, and danger- 
ous. But the Poles are accustomed to 
such. They felt the force of Soviet Rus- 
sia in 1919, and the power of Aloph Hit- 
ler in 1939. But they also experienced 
the assistance of their democratic 
brethren in those dark days. 

Today we share with them the knowl- 
edge that wrong cannot always be on the 
throne, and that our cause shall prosper 
because it is fair, just, and right. 





Israel’s Seventh Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, April 
27 marked the seventh birthday of the 
State of Israel. I offer my congratula- 
tions and warm regards to the citizens 
of that bastion of democracy in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Israel's display of friendship and hope 
for peace sets a bright example for all 
freedom-loving nations on earth. She 
is to be commended for instilling in her 
society full political, cultural, and reli- 
gious freedom. Israel has constantly 
sought to enhance relations with the 
Arab nations. This declaration of peace- 
ful intentions is a thorn in the side of 
the Communist tyrants who would feed 
on dissension in this oil-rich land. 


The courageous, industrious citizenry 
of Israel knows well the horrors of op- 
pression, toil, slavery, and mass murder. 
For 20 centuries, they and their fore- 
fathers have been herded through the 
lands of Asia and Europe. The end of 
these privations and a forced nomadic 
existence become doubly significant on 
this anniversary of the building of a 
homeland which shines as a symbol of 
freedom in the shadows of the Middle 
East—a homeland raised from the sin- 
ews and the strength of these deter- 
mined people. 

As the youngest nation in the world, 
Israel has made gigantic strides in the 
development of her country. Since her 
birth a short 7 years ago, her popula- 
tion has more than doubled, as well as 
her cultivated and irrigated farmland. 
She has taken her place with honor as 
the 57th member of the United Nations. 

AS years pass, greater things can be 
expected from the State of Israel. She 
can look forward to progressive and in- 
spiring leadership as that given by such 
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great men as David Ben-Gurion, Presi- 
dent Ben-Zvi, and Moshe Sharett. 

From all America and those who have 
cherished the cause of Zionism, congrat- 
ulations and best wishes to Israel on her 
seventh birthday. 





Sick Leave for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, in justice to 
the many hard-working postal employ- 
ees, I think there should be some reply 
in the Recorp to the recent mewspaper 
articles based on a statement from the 
General Accounting Office which spoke 
of widespread abuses of sick leave by 
the postal workers. This article also 
stated that “Federal employees are en- 
titled to 28 days sick leave a year.” This, 
of course, implied that all postal workers 
get 28 days sick leave when, as a matter 
of fact, postal employees get 13 days sick 
leave. For the ReEcorp, I am inserting 
the following letter from a postal worker 
in my district: 

CUMBERLAND, Mbp., April 24, 1955. 
Hon. DeWirr S. Hype, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HyDE: Certainly hope 
you will steer the press release from Wash- 
ington, D. C., correctly. Is it right for my 
wife and two children to be faced with false 
statements of the press? This article ap- 
peared on the front page of the local evening 
Times. It refers to all postal workers but in 
percentages it uses substitute employees. 
Clarifying these employees it must be under- 
stood that these employees work 7 days a 
week; are on call 24 hours a day. They may 
work 6 a. m. to 3 p. m. and be called out 10 
p. m. the same day. They are worked ex- 
hausting hours which sacrifices health. 
These employees comprise one-sixth or 162, 
percent of all postal employees. 

The article further states postal 
ployees get 28 days a year sick leave. 
postal employees get 13 days not 28 days. 

It further states employees use sick leave 
before retiring. Two cases locally, one man 
had cancer and through willpower and de- 
termination he struggled to work until he 
could not move. As a result he started 
taking sick leave as a source of income with 
hopes of returning to duty. The same is 
true of another employee who had two heart 
attacks. He is using sick leave in hopes of 
recovering to return to duty. His doctor ad- 
vised him to retire but 40 years in a post 
office it is hard to change to a new way of 
life after such loyalty. 

In Russia false statements go unchal- 
lenged. In America we must protect the 
truth. 

I’m sure if you speak against this false 
press release we'll be happy for you though 
you didn’t vote for our recent pay raise. 
Money isn’t everything; morale, spirit, and 
truth of facts are more important to me. 

I’ve worked in four different private enter- 
prises. I know much more is expected of a 
postal clerk than a factory worker. 

Sincerely hope you will preserve the truth 
for 500,000 employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. SEILER 
Secretary, P. O. C. 


em- 
All 
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The Polish Constitution of 1791: A 
Landmark of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
is Poland’s Constitution Day and Free 
Poland’s national holiday, but the occa- 
sion is being commemorated with the 
gallant Polish Nation in chains. 


As a nation the Poles are proud of 
their great deeds and accomplishments, 
and they are fully justified in their pride. 
Not only are they well known as diligent 
and skillful workers, but they are equally 
well known as accomplished masters in 
the arts and the sciences. They are no 
less famous as brave and courageous 
warriors for great human causes. The 
names of all the Poles who have staked 
their lives for freedom and liberty are 
too numerous to mention here. Of the 
many Poles who have taken an active 
part in struggles for liberty, two that are 
best known to the people of our country 
because of their roles in our revolution- 
ary war are Kosciusko and Pulaski. 


The Poles have, as individuals as well 
as a nation, struggled hard for inde- 
pendence and freedom. This was par- 
ticularly true during the latter decades 
of the 18th century when they were 
grievously threatened by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria. At that time they re- 
modeled their governmental machinery 
hoping thereby to increase their power 
of resistance against the aggressors. It 
was at that time that the Constitution 
of 1791 was framed and adopted. This 
was an important fundamental docu- 
ment in which many of the old abuses of 
monarchial government were eliminated 
and a type of limited monarchy was in- 
troduced. Parliamentary representa- 
tion was expanded and the peasantry 
was placed under the protection of the 
law. Freedom of conscience as well as 
religious toleration were established. 

Even though the Polish Constitution 
of 1791 may not be regarded as a per- 
fectly democratic instrument according 
to the criteria of our day, yet it was at 
that time far in the vanguard of con- 
stitutional development in Eastern Eu- 
rope. In that respect it was a pioneer- 
ing document, a landmark in the history 
of Poland as well as in that of European 
governmental reform. 

Because of international complications 
and the eventual partition of Poland— 
in 1785—tthere was little chance to carry 
out the provisions of this constitution. 
Even so, all Poles as well as the friends 
of Poland regard it as an epoch-making 
document. Iam glad to join in the 164th 
anniversary of that memorable consti- 
tution and express my hope that the 
spirit and memory of that constitution 
will afford solace and encouragement to 
the people of present-day Poland as they 
pass through the darkness of suffering 
and tyranny that has fallen upon them. 
They may be sure that the people of the 
United States will take every practicable 
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measure to hasten the day when the 
light of freedom will return again in its 
full brilliance to their country. 


Congressional Night at the Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Press Club, the largest of its kind 
in the world, has a very enjoyable annual 
custom of holding congressional night. 
It is a pleasant moment of relaxation 
and fun for Members of Congress. And 
it is a gracious gesture by Washington 
newsmen, correspondents, columnists, 
and commentators—a gesture which we 
are certain all Members of Congress who 
have attended appreciate very much. 

Last Wednesday night, through the 
courtesy of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers, we 
heard a prediction of things to come, not 
by a columnist, but by one of America’s 
top songwriting teams, Lyricist Howard 
Dietz and Composer Arthur Schwartz. 
They collaborated on such Broadway 
hits as the Band Wagon, Inside U. S. A., 
At Home Abroad, and Revenge With 
Music. And they wrote such songs as 
Dancing in the Dark, I Love Louisa, Lou- 
isiana Hayride, and You and the Night 
and the Music. 

It is indeed a pleasure and privilege to 
join with my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman CAR- 
ROLL D. KEARNS, not only an outstanding 
Member of Congress but also a former 
illustrious concert singer of great talent, 
in inserting into the REcorp the latest 
composition of the famous American 
popular composers, Mr. Arthur Schwartz 
and Mr. Howard Dietz. 

This composition was especially com- 
posed for congressional night at the 
National Press Club, which was held in 
the banquet hall of that great associ- 
ation. The composition entitled ““You’ve 
Got To Be an Actor Today,” was per- 
sonally performed by Mr. Schwartz and 
was received by the audience with most 
enthusiastic acclaim. As readers will 
observe, it is a colorful, satirical treat- 
ment of a public career in these ad- 
vanced days of television and electronics. 

The gathering was attended by a large 
number of Members of Congress led by 
our distinguished and beloved Speaker, 
whom we all hail as one of the greatest 
living Americans, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Sam RAYBURN. From the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, and the United States Senate, we 
were all greatly honored by the pres- 
ence and participation of a former 
Member of the House, whom we all 
highly esteem as a dear friend and great 
American and a sterling public servant, 
the distinguished Vice President of the 
United States and Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, Mr. RicHarp M. Nrxon, who 
demonstrated to the assemblage that, in 
addition to his other brilliant attain- 
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ments, he is a gifted and talented piano 
player. His piece de resistance was 
curiously enough, not the Londonderry 
Air, but a Democratic air heretofore 
closely associated with our former great 
President from the State of Missourj 
our friend, colleague, and beloved Harry 
S. Truman. The Vice President dem. 
onstrated his great skill and ability as 
a piano virtuoso to the enjoyment ang 
delight of everyone present. 

Our beloved Speaker, not to be out. 
done by a member of the opposite po- 
litical faith, not only willingly assumeq 
direction of the Congressional Cho. 
raleers, which regaled the gathering 
with nostalgic melodies, but also, in ac. 
cordance with his long-established rule, 
preserved decorum and order during the 
singing program. 

On the whole, it was a great occasion 
to which we were all deeply indebted to 
the Press Club and the friends who 5 
kindly invited us to be their guests for 
this exhilarating event. 

To Mr. Arthur Schwartz, great com- 
poser and fine gentleman that he is, we 
are most grateful for the splendid per- 
formance he gave us of his world-famed 
melodies, and for his kind and gracious 
presence which contributed so greatly 
to making the evening so enjoyable and 
unforgettable. 

The topical song of the evening, effec- 
tively rendered by Mr. Schwartz, follows: 

You’vE Got To BE An AcTor Topar 

(By Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz) 
Politicians nowadays 
Have adopted thespian ways 
For they have to be performers on TV 
Their oratory mingles 
With all the commercial jingles 
On channels CBS and NBC 
In Washington the Republicans 
Have appointed Bob Montgomery 
To organize the bureau of mummery 
The Democrats are working on a plan 
To have their candidates directed by Kazan 

CHORUS 
You've got to be an actor today 
Your manner must be affable 
Your features photographable 
You've got to be good in an audio-video way 
Max Factor is a factor today 
Powder and paint can make you look like 
you ain't. 
Years ago any candidate could be the people's 
choice 
Even tho he never had a sexy voice 
Like Marlon Brando 
Vocal education will pay 
And down in sunny Florida they say 
That the mayor of Tallahassee 
Was coached by Raymond Massey 
You've got to be an actor today 
SECOND CHORUS 
You've got to be an actor today 
The people who examine you 
Appreciate the ham in you 
Yot gotta rate high in a Hooper and Nielson 
way 
Your chances of election are fine 
If you’re the mystery guest on What's My 
Line 
Have you heard that the Ways and Meals 
Committee formed a band 
When they played they were panned and they 
were canned 
By Arthur Godfrey 
Senators who are anxious to stay 
Obey their campaign managers who s@j 
Don’t be noble 
Don’t be global 
Just be like Georgie Gobel 
You've got to be an actor today 
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Systematic Terrorism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States are pres- 
ently meeting with the other three great 
powers to consider the Austrian State 
Treaty. We must make sure that the 
lives of anti-Communists who have 
escaped from behind the Iron Curtain 
into Austria are protected. In my opin- 
ion, if we ratify this treaty with article 
16. as now proposed, contained in it, we 
will be a party to a small-scale forced 
repatriation program. We must not re- 
peat what happened under the forced 
repatriation program from 1945 to 1947. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune by the General 
Committee of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations: 

SYSTEMATIC TERRORISM 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Concerning the state treaty with Austria, 
there is one aspect of that problem which 
appears to us of major importance not only 


for the maintenance of the spirit of resist- 
ance against communism behind the Iron 
Curtain but also for the political and moral 
position of the Western Powers. 


It is a most regrettable fact that 10 years 
following the war’s end in Europe there still 
remain in Austria some 30,000 refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain whose status and 
fate have not yet been solved. Should the 
text of the state treaty with Austria agreed 
upon at the Berlin conference be signed, 
these 30,000 refugees and all future escapees 
throughout Austria would, on the basis of 
article 16 of that treaty, be deprived of all 
aid and subjected to procedures tantamount 
to forcible repatriation. 


Denial of the right of asylum and insist- 
ence on the return of all refugees to the 
Communist-dominated homelands is and has 
been all the time a tenet of Soviet policy. 


In June, 1946, at the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, Molotov refused even 


to consider the first draft of the Austrian 
Treaty unless “the forcible repatriation of 
displaced persons in Austria” was accepted 
by the West. 


_During 8 years of negotiations concerning 
the Austrian Treaty the Soviets have never 
given up this demand. As late as March 30, 
1955, at a meeting of the ECOSOC in Geneva, 
the Soviet delegate repeated his demand for 
repatriation, if necessary, by force of all 
refugees from Central and Eastern Europe,” 
‘nd also complained that the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees is granting 
illegal” protection to refugees who really 
‘re guilty of “crimes” against their father- 
jana, 
After 
tion 
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withdrawal of the troops of occupa- 
the Austrian Government will have to 
‘te the completion of the repatriation 
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their armed forces and by plunging their 
dissatisfied populations into hopelessness, 
the Soviets maintain discipline and build up 
power for the perpetration of further acts of 
aggression against the free world. 

Fully aware of the dangers resulting from 
the state treaty with Austria, we ask for a 
speedy resettlement of all the displaced per- 
sons still in Austria. The three Western 
Powers are also entitled to demand from the 
Soviets additional guaranties against abduc- 
tion, forcible repatriation, brainwashing, and 
other abuses against fundamental human 
rights generally practiced by the Commun- 
ists against their nationals who refuse to re- 
turn to their homeland. 

The fighting in Korea was prolonged by 
14 months at the cost of 130,000 additional 
casualties to the United Nations and South 
Koreans only because of the demand for 
forcible repatriation. We cannot believe 
that even if camouflaged by hypocritical 
verbiage this principle should now be ac- 
cepted by the West. 

The General Committee of the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations: Hasan 
Dosti, Albania; Dr. George M. Dimit- 
rov, Bulgaria; Dr. Stefan Osusky, 
Czechoslovakia; Leonhard Vahter, Es- 
tonia; Dr. Tibor Eckhardt, Hungary; 
Dr. Vilis Masens, Latvia; Vaclovas Sid- 
zikauskas, Lithuania; Karol Popiel, 
Stefan Korbonski, Poland; Constantin 
Visoianu, Romania. 

New York, April 26, 1955. 





Dr. John F. Enders, of Brookline, Contrib- 
utor to the Research Which Lead to the 
Salk Polio Vaccine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call attention 
to the large contribution made by Dr. 
John F. Enders, of Brookline, Mass., to 
the research which culminated in the 
Salk polio vaccine. 


Dr. Enders discovered 6 years ago a 
method of growing polio virus in test 
tubes. Previously, scientists had to de- 
pend upon experimentation on live ani- 
mals, principally monkeys, in order to 
observe the effects of the polio virus. 
Faced with the problem that the live 
polio virus, only 1 millionth of an inch 
in diameter, cannot be seen with the most 
powerful microscope, Dr. Enders found 
that its presence, growth, or arrest could 
be observed by the deterioration or lack 
of it on non-nervous tissues of monkeys. 
Thus the great work of John Enders, in 
effect, put antipolio research on a mass- 
production basis. 

For providing this formidable weapon 
in the great battle against a dreadful 
disease, Dr. Enders and 2 of his associ- 
ates at Harvard Medical School received 
the 1954 Nobel prize for medicine. 

A doctor of philosophy and a doctor of 
science, a native of West Hartford, and 
a graduate of Yale College, John Frank- 
lin Enders is an individual of whom New 
England and the world can be justly 
proud. 
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A Tribute to the Polish Constitution 
of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
peace, security, and progress are funda- 
mental objectives which most people of 
the world seek; but, goals such as these 
are seldom achieved in their entirety. 
Certainly among the peoples of the world 
who have not long enjoyed the fruits of 
peace and security are the Poles; for 
since the first partition of Poland in 1772, 
with the exception of the period between 
World War I and II, the history of Poland 
has been one marked by oppression and 
strife. 

The constitution of 1791 which all free 
Poland commemorates today held out to 
the Poles a great promise for the future. 
This memorable constitutional document 
contained elements which would un- 
doubtedly have brought Poland to the 
threshold of renewed national greatness. 
But, Russia, then as in so many instances 
since, intervened and through treacher- 
ous means destroyed the Polish hopes for 
the future. 

Much has been said about the tragedy 
of Poland. And indeed, the modern his- 
tory of this nation is tragic; for it reveals 
a long catalog of grievances and op- 
pression. Once a great nation, Poland 
was reduced by the Russians to a condi- 
tion of subservience. After the third 
partition in 1795 the Polish state no 
longer existed. Only the people re- 
mained to carry on the great traditions 
of Poland. Russia and Poland’s two 
neighbors to the west, Austria and 
Prussia, shared the spoils of this form- 
erly great state. And for over a century 
Poland no longer existed as an inde- 
pendent state. Only in the minds and 
hearts of this oppressed people did the 
idea of Poland remain strong and virile. 
World War I brought freedom to Poland; 
but again at the beginning of the last 
great war, Poland was despoiled by her 
powerful neighbors, Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia. ‘Then, at the close of this 
conflict when all the free world believed 
that peace, security, and progress would 
again be the preoccupation of mankind, 
Poland along with her sister states along 
the eastern borderlands of Europe were 
brought forcibly into the Communist 
empire. 

As one views the world scene since 
1945 it becomes clear that one principal 
factor which frustrated the advance of 
the world toward peace, security, and 
progress is the activity of the Soviet 
Union. In every way Soviet Russia 
wantonly and recklessly dissipated any 
hope for a world at peace and relieved of 
international tensions. Throughout 
Eastern Europe the Soviets imposed a 
new and awesome tyranny, and in inter- 
national affairs they have acted in such 
a way as to inspire distrust and fear. 
And today they have advanced a new 
propaganda theme designed to conceal 
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their real treacherous intentions, a theme 
entitled “peaceful coexistence.” Try as 
they will the Soviet shift in policy will 
not divert the attention of America from 
its attachment to relief for the op- 
pressed; for no tactic of the Communists 
could ever obliterate the humane im- 
pulses of America to see those oppressed 
peoples freed from the bondage of Soviet 
tyranny. 

This anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 provides a proper occasion 
for us to rededicate ourselves to the cause 
of oppressed Poland. Toa great extent 
this cause of Poland is our cause, because 
it has its roots in a desire for freedom. 
And, so long as Poland and the other op- 
pressed nations of the world do not enjoy 
the blessings of liberty, the world itself 
will never know peace, security, and 
progress. 





Chicago Representative Urges Congress 
To Protect Consumers’ Interests in Nat- 
ural Gas Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week Mr. Joseph F. Grossman, spe- 
cial assistant corporation counsel of the 
city of Chicago, and head of the public 
utility division of the office of the cor- 
poration counsel, appeared before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mission in opposition to the removal of 
jurisdiction from the Federal Power 
Commission over the sale of natural gas 
for resale by producers and gatherers. 
Mr. Grossman is one of the leading au- 
thorities on this subject, and I feel that 
his statement should be made available 
to our colleagues in the House. I there- 
fore wish to include the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Grossman and a reso=- 
lution adopted by the city of Chicago as 
part of my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. GROSSMAN TO THE 
House COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
EIGN COMMERCE 
I am special assistant corporation counsel, 

head of the public utility division of the 

office of the corporation counsel of the city 
of Chicago. On January 26, 1955, the city 
council of the city of Chicago passed a reso- 
lution directing the corporation counsel to 
oppose any action of Congress to nullify the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

States that the sale of natural gas in inter- 

state commerce by independent producers is 

subject to regulation by the Federal Power 

Commission and make such representa- 

tions to the Congress of the United States to 

prevent the enactment of such legislation. 

Certified copies of that resolution are filed 

1erewith, together with a letter of authority 

from the corporation counsel designating me 
as the official representative of the city of 

Chicago to testify in opposition to such 

legislation. 

This committee is engaged in an investi- 
gation and consideration of legislation ma- 
terially affecting the cost of national defense, 
the cost of living of every inhabitant, and 
the burden of every individual taxpayer of 
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the United States. The subject of pending 
natural gas legislation affects the public in- 
terest so extensively and so vitally. The 
White House directive to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy respecting the committee’s assign- 
ment and the report of that committee amply 
testify to the general public interest which 
I have described in the proposed amend- 
ments to the Natural Gas Act. 

To begin with, the effect of the proposed 
amendments upon the supplies, discovery, 
and development of reserves “in the inter- 
ests of national defense, and expanding do- 
mestic economy, and reasonable prices to 
consumers,” stated to be the concern of the 
White House Committee, with which no one 
can find fault, must be clearly understood 
and reasonably appraised in the light of the 
present Natural Gas Act as construed by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The Phillips case did not expand the Nat- 
ural Gas Act to control or regulate the pro- 
duction or gathering of natural gas. It did 
not subject the operations of independent 
producers of gas to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission which would in 
any way interfere with free competition in 
the exploration for gas, or with the develop- 
ment of energy supplies and resources fuels 
in the interest of national defense and for 
public consumption. 

The present Natural Gas Act does not im- 
pose upon independent producers the obli- 
gations or status of a public utility. It does 
not require them to dedicate their resources 
or supply of natural gas to public use or for 
sale in interstate commerce. No one claims 
that the Federal Government should control 
the production, gathering, processing, or sale 
or natural gas by independent producers, 
unless such gas is sold for transportation in 
interstate commerce for resale for ultimate 
public consumption. Independent pro- 
ducers have a free choice, to their best ad- 
vantage, in the use or sale of their gas for 
local purposes or local distribution, without 
FPC regulation, or for sale in interstate 
commerce, subject to regulation by FPC. 

On the other hand, in the most important 
area of the use of energy supplies by the 
largest number of consumers, there is no free 
choice. In the city of Chicago and many 
other metropolitan areas throughout this 
country, the residents are dependent upon 
gas for cooking. Coal and petroleum are not 
adaptable for such use in modern day city 
living. Consumers who have a substantial 
investment in gas waterheaters and space- 
heating equipment have created a captive 
market for natural gas and are now at the 
mercy of the producers of such gas for their 
supply at ever-increasing cost, under con- 
tracts subject to unilateral termination, 
escalator or so-called favored nations pro- 
visions, without regulation under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. 


Within the last 4 years the cost of natural 
gas to the distributing company in Chicago 
was doubled principally because of compe- 
tition in the sale of gas in the producing 
fields. The following table! of the average 
cost of all natural gas purchased by Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co. of this city, including 
low-cost gas purchased at interruptible rates, 
indicates the effect on the wholesale rates for 
gas to the Chicago area of the kind of com- 
petition which now exists in the gas fields: 

Cents per thousand 
cubic feet 


EY Ok RO i eatin atin cen eens 12. 07 
Re a I i si sl a Wh cdi im tc ewaoe 12. 45 
Ss rin ices cece sa na cecilia 14. 32 
SA: g:, MAIN Rix dial einai lites ti is aca det 24. 01 


The Chicago gateway rates are based on 
the present cost of gas produced and pur- 
chased in several fields ranging from 6.03 


1Computed from exhibits in proceedings 
before FPC and IIl. C. C. 
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cents to 15 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
But there are now pending before the Fed. 
eral Power Commission proceedings for ay. 
thority to one of the natural-gas companies 
supplying the Chicago area to construct Pipe- 
lines to a new field involving an investment 
of $32 million based on contracts negotiated 
with independent producers which will bring 
the price of gas from that field at its present 
pipeline terminal in Texas to more than 35 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The increased wholesale rates for gas now 
effective have already resulted in successive 
increased rates to consumers in Chicago up 
to 30 percent. 

It has been said that regulation of the 
price of natural gas at or near the field of 
production is an impossible task for the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to undertake. In the 
month of January 1955, the Federal Power 
Commission conducted an investigation re- 
specting the principles and methods to be 
applied in fixing rates to be charged by in- 
dependent producers for natural gas sold 
in interstate commerce for resale. The pro- 
ducers, their bankers, the pipeline com- 
panies, the retail distributors of gas and the 
consumers’ interests were heard. 

The producers and their bankers advyo- 
cated acceptance of the prices and conditions 
of sales governed by competition in the field 
of operation without and investigation of 
the propriety thereof, including the right to 
increase their price of gas, pursuant to 
escalator and so-called favored nations pro- 
visions in their contracts or by renegotiation 
of old contracts to the current prices pre- 
vailing in the field offered by pipelines who 
seek a source of supply to satisfy the poten- 
tial demand of their customers. 

The representatives of integrated natural 
gas systems engaged in the production, trans 
portation, and distribution of natural gas to 
consumers in municipalities pleaded for the 
current field price of gas for the production 
department of their operations, to increase 
the return on their investment in mineral 
rights, wells, and gathering lines reflecting 
the market value of gas purchased from in- 
dependent producers. 

The city of Chicago representing consum- 
ers of gas insisted that the Commission 
should resort to the rate base approach 
in determining a fair and reasonable return 
for the production, gathering, transmission, 
and sale of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce, without preference or discrimination 
in applicable principles of rate regulation, 
between independent producers and pipeliné 
operators who produce the gas from their 
own reserves. 

The difference in principles and methods to 
be applied in fixing rates -proposed by each 
class of parties affected thereby cannot @ 
resolved without the power of regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission in the in- 
terest of ultimate consumers as well as in te 
interest of investors in the production 
natural gas, in interstate transmission 1ines, 
and in the local gas distribution facilities. 

The Federal Power Commission, with the 
assistance of its expert staff, can and should 
be relied upon to work out the criteria [or 
the determination of just and reasonable 
rates for all natural gas companies subject t0 
its jurisdiction under the present Natura 
Gas Act. Indeed, the President’s Advisory 
Committee has recommended that FPC re- 
tain a measure of regulatory supervision 
the price of natural gas in the field, to p 
vide some protection for the consumer, when 
considering the certification of new trats- 
mission lines and applications for increase 
rates based on new or renegotiated pul hase 
contracts. 

The difference between the regula 
recommended by the President’s Advisory 
Committee and the regulation authorized by 
the present Natural Gas Act is that under the 
Natural Gas Act regulation is a continuing 
function which is subject to a changing 2° 
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al economy, whereas in the White House 

+ the measure proposed is unalterable, 

‘the contract prices of the natural gas 

which the applicant has contracted to buy 

are competitively arrived at and represent 
tne reasonable market field price.” Regula- 
tion of the price of gas at the source of 
supply by competition is nonexistent. The 

-ompetition is not between producers who 

-eek customers for the gas, but between pipe- 

lines who seek an adequate supply of gas for 

their customers. 

‘It has been argued, pretentiously, that 

iral gas when produced is a commodity, 

similar to wheat and other produce and to 
timber, coal, ore, and oil, which are sold in 
the open market free from price regulation; 
that natural gas in the field should likewise 

, » from price regulation. The forests 

ind produce of the land must be differentiat- 

i from the mineral resources which cannot 

be replenished or restored when consumed. 
nese mineral reserves constitute the primary 

wealth of the Nation and the public has such 
vital interest in their products that they are 
inherently subject to Government regulation 
for conservation and necessary use. The ne- 
cessity for regulation of traffic in such prod- 

depends upon the degree of freedom of 
the channels through which they can be 
brought to the market for ultimate consump- 
well as upon the balance of supply 
nd demand. 

Under our pattern of dual government 
jurisdiction, and in accordance with long- 
established tradition, the States have as- 
med control of production of natural gas 

prevent waste and rapid depletion of the 
resources within their respective boundaries 

id the local distribution of gas for con- 
imption. Congress has undertaken to regu- 
late the transmission and sale for transmis- 

f natural gas in interstate commerce 
to protect the ultimate consumer from eco- 
pressure incident to virtual monopoly 

f the interstate channels for distribution of 
the gas. 

The producers of gas are primarily engaged 
the production of oil. They explore the 
y for oil and may discover gas which, 

for the demand of distant consumers 

developed by investors in interstate trans- 
ion facilities, would be flared off or car- 
way by the winds. They are not inter- 

| in the security, comfort, or convenience 
terity or, for that matter, in the welfare 
the present generation. They are bent 
immediate exploitation of domestic re- 

r all the oil and gas which they 

lin the present advantageous market 
preferential taxwise consideration of 
cent of their gross receipts for de- 
Since oil and gas are competitive 

tl e producers can control the price of 

; the gas can be sold without price 

1On, 

* domestic producers of oil and gas have 

ized an unprecedented lobby for legis- 

to fortify their market on all sides 

‘ompetition while declaiming their 

to a free competitive market price for 

748 in the field of production. Not 

> they here seeking exemption from 

n of the sale of natural gas in in- 

ate commerce, but in the Senate they 

i2hting, as they did in the House, the 

of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 

lake importation of petroleum pro- 

© or at least to impose quotas on im- 

f fuel oils. These are the measures 

‘vocate under the banner of the 

in way for free competitive market 
What chauvinism can we endure? 

ire the measures which are claimed 

late exploration for natural gas to 

’y the present unsatisfied demand of 

- _ and conversely encourage conser- 
‘of fuel resources in the national in- 

How inconsistent can we be? 

‘trary to their insatiable quest for prof- 

© producers of natural gas have sug- 
' threatened to withhold their sup- 
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ply from interstate markets or suspend their 
operations entirely. This is patently a 
squeeze play and we urge Congress to call 
their bluff and await their action under the 
present Natural Gas Act. In this way the 
future public policy in regulating the price 
of natural gas sold by producers for trans- 
mission in interstate commerce will nowise 
be impaired. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH F’. GROSSMAN, 
Special Assistant Corporation Counsel. 





RESOLUTIONS ON EXEMPTION OF INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS OF NATURAL GAS FROM REGULA=- 
TION BY FEDERAL POWER COMISSION 


Whereas more than 1 million homes in 
Chicago are dependent upon a supply of 
natural gas from the Peoples Gas System for 
cooking, and many of them for other domes- 
tic uses, such as water heating, refrigeration, 
and space heating; and 

Whereas the Peoples Gas System is an in- 
tegrated system of interstate natural-gas 
companies and the Peoples Gas & Light Coke 
Co., the sole distributor of gas in the city of 
Chicago and said system is dependent in 
great measure upon a supply of gas pur- 
chased from so-called independent natural- 
gas producers who have heretofore been 
free to sell their gas at prices affected by 
competition between natural gas pipeline 
companies seeking a supply of natural gas 
to satisfy their respective customer demands; 
and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently determined in the case 
of Phillips Petroleum Company v. Wisconsin, 
that independent producers are natural-gas 
companies within the purview of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act and are subject to regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission to prevent 
unjust, unreasonable, and discriminatory 
prices for natural gas produced and sold in 
interstate commerce; and 

Whereas the oil and gas interests in the 
United States have initiated a nationwide 
campaign through the press and other media 
for enactment of legislation by the Congress 
of the United States to exempt producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission so that they may exact 
from those who supply gas for ultimate con- 
sumption in the homes of Chicago and else- 
where the highest price obtainable by the 
incidence of competition among the pipe- 
lines for their sources of supply; and 

Whereas such competition and competitive 
prices will rapidly increase the cost of gas 
for domestic uses in Chicago and elsewhere 
and will inevitably increase such cost as to 
restrict the normal use of gas necessary for 
the health and comfort of residents of Chi- 
cago: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States be 
fully informed of the consequences of such 
legislation and that the corporation counsel 
be and he is hereby directed to use all proper 
means, and to make such representations to 
the Congress of the United States, to prevent 
the enactment of legislation exempting pro- 
ducers of natural gas from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. 





National Reserve Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a considerable amount of 
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mail on the subject of H. R. 5297—the 
national Reserve plan. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
bring to the attention of my esteemed 
colleagues the following letter from 
Mary Locher, chairman, conference of 
Christian citizenship of the board of 
education of the Methodist Church. 
This letter expresses the sentiments of 
the majority of those persons and or- 
ganizations which have written me on 
this subject: 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 27, 1955. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: We thought that 
you would be interested in the resolution 
adopted April 24 by the senior Methodist 
youth fellowship house of councils. 

“We, the elected legislative body repre- 
senting the 350 Methodist Churches and 
10,000 youth of the high school Methodist 
youth fellowship of the southern Califor- 
nia-Arizona conference of the Methodist 
Church, feel that the national Reserve plan 
in the new bill H. R. 5297, which embodies 
the idea that each person who volunteers 
or is drafted into the Armed Forces or their 
reserve components must serve a total of 8 
years is in opposition to our freedom of 
choice of armed service duty prompted by 
a love of country, and that this bill makes 
the military way of thinking a guiding part 
of American living, and in this respect is 
contrary to our concept of Christian love 
and brotherhood.” 

Sincerely, 
Mary LOCHER, 
Conference Christian Citizenship 
Chairman. 





What Democracy Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
with great appreciation the fine articles 
by Miss Mudgett from Illinois, and Miss 
Swanson from Arizona, on What De- 
mocracy Means to Me, as printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp last week, and 
under unanimous consent, I would like to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix and 
to insert a similar essay written by Miss 
Bonnie Cotter, a 17-year-old student at 
Benton High School in St. Joseph, Mo. 
This essay recently won the George 
Washington Honor Medal in a contest 
sponsored by Freedom's Foundation at 
Valley Forge. Before entering Benton 
High School, Miss Cotter attended a 
rural grade school in Missouri where she 
was active in 4-H Club work, and I think 
her essay is a timely tribute to those 
institutions: 

AS THE CoRN GROWETH 

I was reared on a farm. There every year 
I saw seeds put into the earth where they 
grew. First just the bare fields, then small 
flora just above the ground, later small stubs 
with leaves, much later tall, slim, sturdy 
green poles which were “corn sticks” growing 
into ears of corn, which mean life to the 
earth, 
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Like each grain of corn growing and mul- 
tiplying, our Nation has grown strong with 
its freedoms and the many privileges re- 
sulting. “There was & dream—that men 
could one day speak the thoughts of their 
own choosing; there was a hope—that men 
could stroll through streets at evening, un- 
afraid; there was a prayer—that each could 
speak to his own God, in his own church. 
That dream, that hope, that prayer became 
America.” 

As I dreamed over the ear of corn I 
imagined its some 12 hundred grains to be 
our privilege, surely as many in number. 
Here is the grain of freedom, in fact there 
is a whole row of these grains, freedom to 
work, to laugh, to get an education, to wor- 
ship, to travel, to speak our thoughts, to 
read whatever we wish. 

Next I see a row of our privileges, the 
fruits of American labor and skill. Each 
family can have its telephone, its car, radio, 
television. My mother can have her elec- 
tric washer, dryer, mixer, iron, and deep 
freeze. I may have my orlon sweaters, my 
“own wrist watch, a job after school. 

Then there are the grains which in my 
fancy symoblize the vision which a democ- 
racy allows to its people. Down through 
the years we have been able to dream, to ex- 
plore, to invent. And out of dreams have 
come realities. We are able to have faith in 
the future, to dream of a new family home, 
a better job, life insurance to protect our 
home, a better job, life insurance to protect 
our loved ones, with some assurance that by 
work, energy, and saving we may bring the 
dream to fulfillment. These grains may 
come to fruition because a democracy allows 
its children to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

I woke with a start from my day dream- 
ing over the ear of corn to find twilight fad- 
ing and the friendly lights coming on in the 
farm houses. I saw the father relaxing in a 
big lazy chair, calmly reading the evening 
paper, perhaps reading. the finals in an elec- 
tion where that day he had placed his own 
free vote. Bob, the 18-year-old son, having 
an individual choice of what he may be in 
later life, is reading some engineering pam- 
phiets. Connie, 16, is listening to her favor- 
ite radio program while sketching a party 
dress. She hopes someday to be a dress de- 
signer. Mother sitting on the other side of 
the room is mending socks that Bob and 
father walk out of as fast as she mends them. 

Love and security in the warmth of their 
home, cast out fears that a knock on the 
door will mean a raid on the house or that 
one of the family will be taken away for 
speaking his mind. 

Yes; we have as many privileges today as 
there are grains on an ear of corn. Yet like 
the corn needing care and close attention, in 
order to mature into fertile, wholesome 
grains, we must constantly protect and 
guard our democracy so that no Communist 
or Fascist ideas may succeed in coming into 
our country of freedoms. 


H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it is wise to be aware of tendencies in 
other countries which could leave a simi- 
lar result in our own country should 
prices our farmers receive continue be- 
low what they must pay to produce their 
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commodities. Under leave for extension 

of remarks, I include the article, The 

Kremlin’s Big Problem: The Peasant, 

taken from the New York Times maga- 

zine section of April 24, 1955: 

THE KREMLIN’S BIG PROBLEM: THE PEASANT— 
Russ14's Foop Suppty Is Nor KEEPING PACE 
WITH HER POPULATION GROWTH—A MAJOR 
REASON FOR THE CRISIS IS THE FARMER WHO 
DEEPLY HATES COLLECTIVE FARMING 


(By Thomas P. Whitney) 


Farm problems are still very much at the 
front of the Soviet stage. They refuse to re- 
treat to the rear. When, on February 8, 
Georgi Malenkov “resigned’’ as Premier of the 
U.S. S. R. he blamed himself for the failure 
on the agricultural front. This self-implica- 
tion was reminiscent of the confession al- 
legedly extracted from former Soviet Police 
Chief Lavrenti Beria in 1953 that he had 
sabotaged the party’s farm program. Neither 
Malenkov nor Beria, of course, was more 
guilty in this field than their colleagues. 
The truth is that the failure of the Commu- 
nist Party leadership to produce enough food 
was so self-evident that there had to be 
scapegoats. The most guilty of the criminals 
in this field—Joseph Stalin—could not be ex- 
posed for political reasons. So Beria and 
Malenkov took the rap for his mistakes. 

This year, as last, Soviet newspapers are 
talking of little else but agriculture. There 
Was a radical shakeup recently in the Gov- 
ernment’s agricultural leadership. The buss 
of the Communist Party, Nikita Khrushchev, 
is spending substantially all his time on im- 
plementation of the programs for increasing 
food production which he himself proposed. 

The reasons for this interest are simple. 
Russia is being haunted by the ghost of a 
moral and philosophically inclined English 
clergyman who died more than a century 
ago—Thomas Robert Malthus. Malthus de- 
veloped the theory that the growth of popu- 
lation outruns the food supply. His concept 
became an organic element in the founda- 
tion of British classical economics and also 
of Darwin’s theory of evolution. Through 
both these channels it entered into the theo- 
retical foundations of Marxism. 

Nevertheless, in the Soviet Union, Mal- 
thusianism has come in only for castigation. 
The modern disciples of Malthus in the West 
are labeled “cannibals” and in effect charged 
with desiring to exterminate human beings. 
The Kremlin claims that the law of Malthus 
holds only for capitalism and not for social- 
ism. Thus, it is ironic that it should turn 
out to be in the Socialist paradise of the 
world that the food supply is not keeping 
pace with population growth. In the United 
States food piles up in surpluses difficult to 
manage—even to the extent that certain 
farm groups have been proposing a big food 
gift for the Russians. 

Here is the heart of Russia’s food problem: 
according to official Soviet statistics, from 
1940 through 1952 over-all agricultural pro- 
duction rose by only 10 percent. In the 
meantime, the population rose by slightly 
more than the same margin. Thus, if in 
1940 Russians were poorly fed, though not 
starving, in 1952 they were slightly worse 
off. 

From 1928 to 1954, the population of the 
Soviet Union rose by roughly one-thrid. 
Meanwhile, the livestock population (cattle, 
pigs, sheep, poultry, and other animals) de- 
clined sharply. In other words, the average 
consumption of milk, butter, meat, eggs, and 
all other animal and poultry products fell 
rapidly. From the modest beginnings of a 
protein diet which they had in 1928, Rus- 
sians have since been forced more and more 
to live on potatoes and cabbage and bread. 

Furthermore, the population of Soviet 
cities has been increasing by about 3,400,000 
each year, while the population of the coun- 
tryside has been declining very slightly. 
This means that in order to maintain the 
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standard of food consumption tn cities, ty. 
government has to force a higher and higher 
percentage of production out of Soviet farm. 
ers. 

In any case, from a standpoint of farming 
and climate, Russia is by no means a dream 
country. Moscow lies in about the same 
latitude as Glasgow in Scotland, Hopedale 
in Labrador, or Hudson’s Bay or southern 
Alaska. None of these areas is exactly noteg 
for farming opportunities. There is litt). 
Soviet farm land south of the 45th paralle|— 
which runs roughly through mid-Maine 
Minneapolis and Portland, Ore., ox, in other 
words, through the northernmost United 
States. 

Soviet farming gets squeezed between mid. 
Asian desert climates in the south and Arctic 
short growing seasons in the north. This 
creates a narrow zone. Fortunately for the 
Russians, the best climatic conditions more 
or less coincide with a large wedge of fertile 
black earth which begins tm western Russia 
and thins out toward mid-Siberia. It is on 
this soil that the most profitable farming 
takes place. But even here drought is fre- 
quent. 

In the best of circumstances, the Russian 
farmer would have no easy time feeding the 
present Soviet population on North American 
standards. But in addition to his other dif- 
ficulties, the Soviet agriculturist has had 
forced on him a system of organization of 
agricultural production which deprives him 
of the land and thus leaves him with inade- 
quate incentive to be efficient. In a sense 
this summarizes the agricultural history of 
Russia: it can be written in terms of a frus- 
trated struggle of the Russian peasantry for 
the land. 

Just 100 years ago the overwhelming bulk 
of the Russian population consisted of serf: 
The great-grandparents of most of today’s 
citizenry began their lives as slaves who 
could be bought and sold. The serfs resented 
their own lack of freedom, but more than 
anything else they resented their lack of 
property rights over their land. They con- 
sidered that they owned the land and that 
their owners had taken it away from them 
“We are yours, but the land is ours” was 
their favorite proverb. 

When, in the 1860's, the Czar liberated the 
serfs, he did not give them all the land, and, 
in effect, made them pay their former own- 
ers for what they did receive. When the 
Revolution came in 1917, the peasants were 
acutely discontented and prepared to take 
over by main force that portion of the land 
they did not own. The Bolsheviks encour- 
aged them and thus won their support. The 
peasants got it—for a time. During this 
period, Russia recovered from the destruc- 
tion of war and revolution, and by 1927 
and 1928 began to enjoy the greatest farm 
prosperity it had ever known. 

But this did not suit the Communists. 
They had established themselves firmly and 
they decided to carry out,at gun point, col- 
lectivization of all peasant farms. They 
took the land from the peasants and merged 
small farms into big farms with several 
scores of families on each. 

All peasants who had a little more than 
other peasants were labeled “kulaks” and 
sent away to dig canals in northern Russia 
or to cut wood in Siberia. Centralized con- 
trol of all farming was established. The 
farmers no longer had any right to decide 
what they would sow. The whole collective 
farm system meant that the Government, 
instead of extracting from the farmer per 
haps half of his produce in taxes, could take 
up to three-quarters or even nine-tenths 
of it. 

The peasants resisted collectivization. 
They killed their livestock and Soviet live- 
stock culture has never recovered from the 
blow. They went on a sitdown strike. The 
Stalin government answered with mass te! 
ror and intentional famine in which millions 
died. Stalin broke open peasant resistance. 
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terror and famine proved to be poor 
of producing more food. Stalin was 
willing to face the problem he had 
He simply bequeathed it to his 
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tail and can’t let go. Collectivized 
agriculture has become one of the founda- 
tions of the Soviet system. It cannot be un- 
done without undoing the system as a whole. 
The problem of Nikita Khrushchev, the man 
who has become the farm czar of Russia, 
is to produce more food without abolishing 
collective farms. That is no easy task. By 
now the peasants hate collective farms so 
deeply that they are not likely to change 
their attitude toward them even if a lot of 
changes are made. Yet more food must be 
und. 

Wh it is the Russian peasant like? This 
is worth knowing, for the Russian peasant 
is still the most important man in the Soviet 
Union. There are still more Russian peas- 
ants than there are city folk. 

Zakhar Kuzmich Ilichyov is a farmer on 
the “Dawn of Communism” Collective Farm 
in the Oryol region. He isa composite, rep- 
resenting several dozen collective farmers I 
have met. 

The “Dawn of Communism” farm is what 
is known in Soviet terminology as a ‘“‘back- 
ward” collective farm. This means that it is 
far behind some others known as “progres- 
‘collective farms which have better pro- 
ion and technology. But the fact of 
matter is that the backward collective 

farms of Russia are many and the progres- 
sive farms are few. It is the backward farms 
hich are typical of the country as a whole. 
Zakhar is 60 years old. He has a thin, 
/ wispy beard. He has worked hard all his 
» and he is still healthy. He had 6 chil- 
dren, 4 of them daughters. Both of his 
were killed during the war. The daugh- 
ers have all moved away to the city. Two 
them have husbands who are alive and 
the two others are war widows. Zakhar lives 
with his wife, who is his own age and who 

rew up in the same village as he. 
Zakhar works on the collective farm fields 
t two-thirds of the time. Recently, be- 
f new laws, he has had to raise the 
tion of time he puts in on “government 

as he calls it. 

The reason he calls it government work 
is that he sees very little result from it. 
He gets a few kilograms of grain each year 
{ a sort of mythical sum of rubles, which 
disappear somewhere into taxes and loan 
riptions. He feels about government 
rk roughly the same way his grandfather 
t about the work he did for an estate 
r under serfdom. The main difference 
t he has to put in about 4 to 5 
1 week for the Soviet Government, while 
randfather put in 3 days a week for the 
r. Zakhar isn’t conscious of this 
ise difference, but he knows that he is 
very little back for what he does 
> collective farm—for the government. 
He has never seen more than 100 rubles as 
{rom the collective farm paid to any 
smembers. He once heard someone read 
le from Pravda about a peasant who 
me thousands of rubles a year for his 
for the collective farm. Zakhar 
a quietly to himself. He knew it 
5 a fairy story. Nobody can fool him. 
eaknar seen a lot of money at one 
nd another. But he got it by working 
ird on his own little private plot dur- 
*war. He raised a lot of potatoes then 
till does. He eats them and he sells 

That's where he gets his living. 

‘ he has pretty much given up any hopes 
inything better in his life. He is glad 
daughters are in the city. He doesn’t see 
~y future in the country for anyone. At 
€ same time, he makes up food parcels for 
them ever so often and sends them 
rom the nearest post office, some 10 miles 
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Of one thing he is certain: The work he 
does for the Government is nothing to him. 
He will do just as much of it as he is com- 
pelled to and no more. He knows that it 
is the Government that gets all the profit, 
anyway. 

It is perfectly obvious, of course, that such 
people as Zakhar are not going to increase 
their productivity; are not going to think 
up means of raising crops which the Gov- 
ernment will get in the end; are not going 
to pay much attention to anything that 
Moscow wants done. 

There are, to be sure, collective farmers 
in the Soviet Union who get much larger 
incomes in cash and food for the work they 
do on the collective-farm fields, as distinct 
from their own private plots, than Zakhar 
Kuzmich. Some of them even have a fairly 
favorable attitude toward the collective-farm 
system. But there is hardly a farmer in all 
the Soviet Union who would not prefer to 
have his own private farm to belonging to a 
collective farm—if he had the choice. 

Zakhar Kuzmich once had his own small 
farm. It was very small, but it was his own. 
He has given up all hope of getting it back. 
But he knows what he thinks of the Gov- 
ernment in Moscow. For the fact of the 
matter is that the nine top men in the 
Kremlin have one thing in common. None 
of them was ever a peasant. None of them 
ever tilled the soil for a living. Not one of 
them ever looked out at the world from 
behind a plow. 

One is bound to wonder whether this lack 
of experience is not one of the reasons for 
some of the mistakes of the Soviet leaders in 
farm matters. Any peasant could have told 
them that some of the things they did were 
just plain silly. 

While it was Stalin who made the most 
egregious blunders, his heirs have also con- 
tinued his tradition of adopting drastic ap- 
proaches in agriculture. The leaders keep 
turning up with a cure-all which, they hope, 
will revolutionize Russian food production 
overnight. It was such a drastic approach 
that led to the big mistake of collectivization 
in the first place. It was such an approach 
that led Stalin, in 1950, to proclaim his plan 
for afforestation of the steppes of southern 
Russia, a@ program now junked. A similar 
cure-all was the perennial grass-crop rotation 
system, which has now been plowed under. 

And so it happened, time after time. 
Something new, a new crop, a new rotation 
scheme, a new idea, was turned up and pub- 
licized by the Kremlin as the answer. And 
all were found wanting. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to 
classify the present drive on the farm front 
as merely a continuation of the Stalin line. 
Unlike Stalin, his successors need more than 
faked crop figures. It is in these circum- 
stances that the Kremlin has decided to pour 
investments into agriculture at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate. The overall picture of the ag- 
ricultural campaign as it has developed since 
Stalin’s death includes far more than just a 
highly publicized fad for corn. It is a large 
operation: 

1. In 1953, the Government more than 
doubled prices paid to farmers as a stimulus 
to greater production. At the same time the 
hated agricultural tax was cut in half in or- 
der to ease the pressure against private, 
small-scale agriculture. 

2. In late 1953, the Government decided to 
send tens of thousands of technicians and 
party people into the countryside in order to 
bolster collective farms and their staffs. 

3. In 1954 the Government adopted the 
new-lands program which now envisions the 
ultimate cultivation of 75 million acres of 
unused and virgin land, most of it in the 
eastern reaches of the Soviet Union. The 
plan was to get as much as 30 million metric 
tons of wheat out of all this. 

4. Now, in 1955, the Kremlin has adopted 4 
plan to plant 75 million acres to corn for 
fodder. 
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5. With this there has emerged the con- 
cept of more decentralized controls and 
planning. 

6. For 1960 the overall production plan is 
stated now as 164 million metric tons of 
grain and doubled supplies of all livestock 
products as compared with 1954. 

7. Now a new campaign has developed to 
send experienced Communist Party leaders 
from the cities down to the collective farms 
to take over all the positions of leadership. 
Khrushchev has announced that the heads of 
tens of thousands of farms are to be replaced 
with his new appointees. 

The results for 1954, the first post-Stalin 
year, are now in. They are not brilliant. 
The grain harvest, it is claimed, increased 
slightly. Livestock herds increased by mod- 
est margins, less than planned. The big 
success of the year was allegedly in the “new 
lands’”’ program where grain production was 
said to have reached 4.5 million tons. It is 
claimed that by 1956, 75 million acres will 
be under cultivation and yielding crops un- 
der the program. 

This whole plan for putting under crops 
vast areas of previously unused and virgin 
lands in the heart of Asia is a fascinating 
and dramatic demonstration of the economic 
might of the Soviet Government. 

In general, the entire new post-Stalin farm 
program of the U.S. S. R. is deadly serious 
and a tremendous undertaking. It cannot 
be laughed off as a paper fantasy. 

However, nothing so far has been decided. 
It is by no means clear, for instance, wheth- 
er permanent agriculture is, in fact, possible 
on the new lands. It is not clear whether 
the corn program of Nikita Khrushchev is 
really practical. 

But the really crucial question is quite 
different. Has the attitude of the Russian 
peasant toward the Government and toward 
the collective farm system changed or not? 
New land schemes and corn-hog plans are 
important enough. But the only ultimate 
factor is what the peasants think about the 
post-Stalin farm regime. 

The Soviet leaders have spoken many tens 
of thousands of words on the new farm pol- 
icies of the U.S.S.R. But the only decisive 
words in Russia on these programs have not 
yet been heard. What is the Soviet peasant 
saying about them? 


FARMERS AND BUSINESS PEOPLE SHOULD BAND 
TOGETHER 


Mr. Speaker, ideas from Main Street 
are very essential to a full knowledge of 
what people want and need. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
these editorial observations from the 
Middle River Record, of Middle River, 
Minn., of April 21, 1955, in my district, 
the Ninth District of Minnesota: 


An oft-discussed subject on Main Street 
is the trend toward fewer and fewer farmers. 
Small towns in rural areas have prospered 
in proportion to the number of farm families 
living in the trade area; yet most people feel 
so helpless about doing anything about the 
trend. The sooner business people band 
together with farmers to reverse the trend, 
the sooner bad situation is going to become 
better. 

Nationally, all trends point toward bigger 
farms and less farmers. Farm programs and 
policies seem designated to aid that trend. 

Here’s the way one commentator discussed 
the situation: “Answer to the farm prob- 
lem.” That’s the claim made in the head- 
lines on a special report appearing in the 
current issue of Business Week. And, under 
the comforting headlines, we get a story with 
a rosy glow, telling us how neatly the prob- 
lems of agriculture are being solved in two 
short, simple ways, (1) more farmers are 
finding more part-time jobs off the farm and 
supplementing their farm income and (2) 
more farmers are getting off the land and 
going to the cities for employment. 
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Charts are provided to show how neatly 
all this is working out. Total income for 
farmers is on a downward trend in the first. 
But the second shows farm population drop- 
ping rapidly. 

So farmers, per capita, are not doing badly, 
says the magazine in describing the third 
chart. 

In brief the farm-income pie has been 
getting smaller, but so many farmers have 
been pushed from the dinner table, that 
actually there is a tiny bit more of the pie 
available to those who remain. And that is 
what provides the happy situation, which 
Business Week magazine sees in agriculture. 
The magazine describes it as, “This cheerful 
outlook—directly contrary to what most ex- 
perts have been predicting. 

“The idea is to cut the number of people 
now living on about a million subsistence 
farms—farms that just eke out a bare living 
for their occupants. That’s what the De- 
partment of Agriculture is said to be work- 
ing on. The approach is said to be one of 
latching on to trends already in motion and 
giving them a boost with legislation. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Benson said 
much the same about trends when he was 
before the House Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations last month. He said 
sure, farm income has fallen from 1947 to 
1954 by some 25 percent, but, look, things 
aren’t so bad, because our farm population 
has fallen by a good 20 percent in the same 
time. That’s the way his testimony added 
up. 
“And the chairman of the subcommittee, 
WHITTEN, of Mississippi, replied, ‘The com- 
mittee cannot subscribe to such reason. It 
didn’t believe that the fact that farmers are 
being forced off the land is any cheering sign 
that we’ve got the farm problem licked.’” 


Victims of false thinking is an edi- 
torial of remarkable logic and intensity. 
This nutshell summary is a remarkable 
statement of the trend under “quicksand 
parity.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include this article from the 
Northland Times of Bemidji, Minn., of 
April 22, 1955: 

VICTIMS OF FALSE THINKING 


(Adapted from the Grand Rapids Herald 
Review) 


Reports from Washington indicate that 
the leadership of both major political par- 
ties are beginning to worry about the farm 
vote. It is about time. Because of this, the 
politicians may do something for those who 
have been the victims of both political cu- 
pidity and thoughtlessness. 

There are two great misconceptions which 
have been used to justify the administra- 
tion’s farm program. 

First, that high parity prices have pro- 
duced surpluses. The apparent logic is that 
there have been parity prices and there have 
been surpluses. Therefore the price is the 
cause of the surplus. Unfortunately, there 
have been surpluses before, caused by good 
weather, good crops, ability on the part of 
the public to buy farm products, and stimu- 
lated production to meet the demands of war. 

Second, a theory that low prices will re- 
duce production. This is just as wrong as 
it is cruel. For most farmers, the set ex- 
penses remain the same. So much for the 
mortgage; so much for machinery purchase, 
upkeep, and repair; so much for clothing, 
etc. When parity supports are removed, the 
farmer can only do one thing. In order to 
maintain his gross income to meet these set 
expenses, he must produce more, If he does 
not, he is out of business. 

We must face the fact that establishment 
of even 100 percent of parity would not 
have a noticeable effect on the price of the 
finished product you buy in the store. Yet 
this would give us the best possible insur- 
ance for a stable economy that this country 
could have. 
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It is time to stop the present experiment- 
ing and start giving the farmers some sup- 
port in making a living. Unless we have 
actions in Washington, we will have auctions 
here, and will see a way of life disappear 
from the American stage. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to include an editorial 
from the Henning Advocate of Henning, 
Minn., of April 21, 1955, in my district. 
It contains fears raised by many of my 
constituents about the tragic conse- 
quences to both community and farmers 
if we fail to solve problems confronting 
our farm families: 

LARGE FaRMS—GHOSt TOWNS? 


An interesting letter appeared in a daily 
paper recently, written by a Miles Otto—he 
hits the nail on the head with this contri- 
bution: 

“It has often been said that if we could 
sell our experience for what it cost us we 
could retire. That certainly would be the 
case if we were to follow some lines of think- 
ing.”’ 

“Our surpluses did not come from the 
small farmer, they are the result of a farm 
program which favored the larger farmer. 
Ninety percent of the grain in Government 
storage was produced by 10 percent of the 
farmers, perhaps much less than 10 percent. 

“Efficiency? Yes, along with mass produc- 
tion. But these are not the things which 
made America great. We became great 
through our constitutional right to own 
property and participate in free enterprise. 
Are we to force the small farmer off his 
farm—not because he is inefficient but be- 
cause he is in someone else’s way? Are we 
to consolidate our small farms into such big 
units that in a matter of 1 or 2 more genera- 
tions no one but a millionaire will be able 
to own land? 

“Many farms have already been bought by 
larger operators, the buildings removed or 
destroyed or in sad need of repair. Many 
villages where this condition prevails will 
soon be ghost towns. Schools and progress 
which depend on property owners will be at 
a standstill.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 9, 1955) 
POLISH FARM COLLECTIVES FALL SHORT OF 
GOAL 


(By Ann Su Cardwell) 


Of the 3,000 new farm collectives which 
the Polish Communists ordered to be set 
up during the past year, only 2,000 have been 
organized. 

Apart from the general failure to reach 
the target, the majority of the new farm 
collectives were not set up in the designated 
districts of eastern and central Poland but 
in the western parts, formerly German terri- 
tory, where there are many new holdings re- 
sulting from divided estates or abandoned 
farms. 

No provision was made for supplying the 
new settlers with any kind of equipment or 
aid. 

Review of the work and achievements of 
the longer established collectives and the 
annual elections to the administration of 
the individual units has brought to light 
disturbing facts. For one thing, faulty man- 
agement of the collective is prejudicing the 
peasants against the socialist idea of recon- 
struction of rural life. The private plots, to 
which collective members are entitled, are 
immeasurably larger than they should be 
by rights, and horses and livestock are kept 
on them that should be added to the col- 
lective. There is no fixed daily work norm, 
and altogether the management of collectives 
where horses are used is deficient, a report 
declared. 

It is apparent that the regime has been 
far from successful in its collectivization 
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policy. The state farms have been a particy. 
lar cause for worry. They have fallen far 
short of production goals, their management 
has been severely criticized, and the laborer, 
have been loud in complaints of inadequate 
housing, harsh treatment, and delayed pay 
To better the situation, the authorities calieg 
for volunteer workers—so-called pioneers 
and hoped that by the end of February 10 (9) 
new workers would have been enrolled ang 
on the farms. 

Experts in rural development and ey. 
perienced farm workers, particularly for the 
neglected and ill-managed state farms in 
the West, are urgently sought. Recruiting 
for these pioneers is going on chiefly jn 
Krakow, Katowice, and Rzeszow districts 
where argiculture has reached its highest 
development and where most experts in that 
field are to be found. 

But the state farms do not attract traineq 
men. There is too much bureaucracy, too 
much politics, always the danger of being 
denounced as a saboteur or an enemy of the 
people. 

Associated with this problem of the co}. 
lectives and state farms is that of the inde. 
pendent peasant farmer, called by the re- 
gime a kulak, or rich peasant, who is the 
object of continual denunciation by the 
press and radio. The authorities are bent 
upon breaking him morally and financially 
and forcing him to enter a collective. 

By the authorities’ own admissions they 
have not progressed much yet, but time 
works for them. One new decree after an- 
other is meant to hasten the process, the 
latest empowering the new local councils 
(soviets) to compel delivery of farm quo- 
tas. Failure to make the demanded milk 
and meat quotas is noted especially nov, 
and this, like all other rural shortcomings, 
is blamed on the kKulaks, “who hold back 
deliveries.” 

The fact, as observers remark, that the 
peasants have had to make compulsory de- 
liveries of grain and fodder in the fall and 


with the resulting poorer milk and meat 
production is never mentioned. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 164th anniversary 0! 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution. 
In connection with this anniversary, 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams has issued 4 
proclamation designating May 3 as Po- 
lish Constitution Day. I wish to take 
this opportunity to insert into the REC- 
orp the governor’s prociamation, which 
is as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing 
PROCLAMATION 
POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


In a day when the democratic ideals of 
men are undergoing their severest test, It 
important that we remember one 0! the 
greatest examples of men’s will for freedom 
and liberty. On May 3, 1791, the people © 
Poland instituted their constitution. 

This constitution expressed the Polisi 
people’s belief in individual liberty. Ti ce ne 
tained this statement: “All power in cit)" 
society is derived from the will of the peop' 
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Despite the fact that within a few years 
Poland was completely overrun by foreign 
troops, this will for independence has been 
one of the hallmarks of the Polish nation. 

Today even though Poland has been 
subjugated to godless communism, people 
throughout the world look on the Polish 
constitution as a symbol of the day when 
poland will again be free. 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Tuesday, May 3, 1955, as Polish Con- 
stitution Day in Michigan, and urge all citi- 
zens to join with their brethren of Polish 
descent in remembering the great aspirations 
expressed in the Polish constitution of 1791, 
and in paying tribute to the gallant struggle 
for freedom which Poland has constantly 
waged. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 14th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, 1955, and of 
the Commonwealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 

By the Governor: 

JAMES M. Hare, 
Secretary of State. 





The Alaska Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, much 
publicity has been given in Alaska, and 
elsewhere, to a statement credited to the 
former general manager of the Alaska 
Railroad noting a profit for that gov- 
ernment-owned line for the year ending 
June 30, 1954, on the order of three- 
quarters of a million dollars. With this 
publicity there was the clear implica- 

on that the Alaska Railroad had gone 
into the black for the first time, at least 

1 a long while. The Homer (Alaska) 
News disproves this in an editorial state- 
ment which I present here: 

ALASKA RAILROAD FINANCES SEEM To HAVE 
BEEN MISREPORTED 


eral months ago the general manager 
he Alaska Railroad, Frank Kalbaugh, told 
\nchorage audience that the Alaska Rail- 
i made a profit of $750,000 for the year 
ling June 30, 1954, compared to $750,000 
the organization in the preceding 
“month period. At the time we felt that 
‘re might be something wrong with the 
ment, especially after we learned that 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
ea it in stateside talks with obvious polit- 
tives, 
{In January we wrote to Delegate BARTLETT 
“ guestioned the profit statements. In 
the Delegate wrote to William Strand, 
tor, Office of Territories, and requested 
rmation that would answer our ques- 


of 


the information is in and we were 
in questioning Manager Kalbaugh’s 
sinal statement. 
; In the first place the Department of the 
‘Tlor figures show that the Alaska Railroad 
: income was only $719,624.65 for 1954, 
“Ais figure is $30,475.35 less than the $750,- 
“09 quoted by Kalbaugh. Perhaps to the 
ceneral manager of the Alaska Railroad this 
 & trivial amount, but wouldn’t it have 
een just as easy for him to have said that 


; ani made approximately $720,000 in 


net 
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Secondly, Kalbaugh stated that the Alaska 
Railroad had lost $750,000 in 1953. Accord- 
ing to the Department of the Interior report 
that we have, the Alaska Railroad lost only 
$42,045.95 in 1953. In this case the Alaska 
Railroad .nanager exaggerated . $707,954.05. 
Why? We think it was pure political propa- 
ganda and it was exploited to the utmost by 
Kalbaugh here in Alaska and by the Secre- 
pn of the Interior in public speeches in the 

tates. 


Our readers might be interested to know 
that in a summary income statement of the 
Alaska Railroad covering the years 1940-54, 
the railroad showed losses for only 4 years, 
1946, 1949, 1952, and 1953. The remaining 
10 years of the statement indicate that prof- 
its as high as $5,242,824.45 (less depreciation 
which is running at approximately $1,500,000 
per year at the present time) in 1944 have 
been made. In 1948 the Alaska Railroad had 
a net profit of $2,326,855.85. 

It might also interest our readers to know 
that Congress has not made an appropriation 
for Alaska Railroad since 1939, according to 
a Strand report, 

So the Kalbaugh-McKay myth that the 
Republicans are the only ones who can make 
the Alaska Railroad pay is dissolved. 

We have no argument in regard to the 
operation of the Alaska Railroad by Kal- 
baugh, His laying off of several hundred 
employees was probably a sound move made 
by an experienced administrator. We hope 
that the money he saved in salaries is put 
back into the railroad in the form of better 
equipment, roadbed, etc. But in the future, 
we hope that the manager will get his facts 
straight before making a public statement, 





Recovery Without Inflation or Farewell to 
Colin Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a column by Edward H. Col- 
lins from the New York Times of Mon- 
day, May 1, 1955: 

ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
(By Edward H. Collins) 
RECOVERY WITHOUT INFLATION 


Just about a year and a half ago, with pro- 
duction sliding off from the high record 
reached in the second quarter of 1953 and 
with employment just beginning to feel the 
effects of the post-Korean readjustment, the 
administration’s antirecession policies were 
under heavy attack. This attack came both 
from the political opposition and from those 
economists whose unvarying prescription for 
any and every disorder of the body economic 
is a generous injection of the wonder drug of 
inflation. 


In some cases this offensive, which was 
conducted on an international scale, bor- 
dered on the hysterical. It reached its peak 
of recklessness, perhaps, in Britain, in No- 
vember 1953, when the Manchester Guardian 
weekly (while prudently dissociating itself 
editorially from their contents) ran two 
spectacularly lugubrious pieces by the Aus- 
tralian economist, Colin Clark, under the 
title “Danger Signs of an American Slump.” 
Wrote Clark: 

“If events take the course predicted, and 
only a $5 billion tax reduction is made in 
January, then by next June (1954) business 
activity will have fallen and unemployment 
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risen to about the 1949 level. By that date 
public and congressional opinion may have 
had time to become alarmed and be prepared 
for drastic measures. At any rate, if it has 
not become so by then, it wiil be no use later; 
it will be the last chance. An additional 
tax reduction of about $20 billion per an- 
num, commencing on July 1, next, would 
suffice to turn the corner.” 

The President, however, had chosen as his 
economic advisers key administration Officials 
on the economic and financial fronts men 
(1) who shared his own deep convictions as 
to the primary importance of the individual 
and private initiative in the American way 
of life; (2) who were not shackled to the 
past in their thinking, and (3) who were 
socially minded in the most genuine sense 
of the term. In fact, in the annual economic 
reports to Congress, where the ideas of these 
men have been synthesized, we have wit- 
nessed the unfolding of a philosophy regard- 
ing the Government’s role in the national 
economy that is as refreshing for its rein- 
vigoration of these traditional values that 
have carried this country to its present posi- 
tion of world leadership as for its repudia- 
tion of the spirit of doctrinarianism either 
of the right or left. 


THEIR JUDGMENT ACCEPTED 


Having selected his advisers with great 
care, the President never wavered in acting 
on their judgment. 

A year ago it was possible to applaud the 
economic logic of the administration’s anti- 
recession program and to feel strongly that 
its authors were on the right track; but at 
that time the process of inventory reduction 
was still in full swing; and while the decline 
in industrial production had flattened out, 
unemployment, which had not begun to re- 
flect the impact of the business readjustment 
until 5 months after the downturn in pro- 
duction, had just passed what was to prove 
its crest. Six months ago it was clear that 
administration policy had succeeded in 
achieving its first, and most important ob- 
jective. The retreat, which some had feared 
might turn into a rout, had been halted. 
The only question that remained to be an- 
swered 6 months ago was whether, with the 
defending forces now dug in and refusing 
to give further ground, the next stage would 
be a stalemate, and possibly one of consid- 
erable duration, or a swift counter-attack. 

By January of this year, when the figures 
of the Department of Commerce revealed 
that the gross national product, after hover- 
ing around $356 billions for the first three 
quarters of 1954, had rebounded to $362 bil- 
lions, we had had a tentative answer to that 
question. But if any doubts remained these 
would seem to have been dissipated with the 
publication of the basic economic statistics 
for the first quarter of 1955. 

The gross national product, which had 
recovered from $355.5 billions to $362 bil- 
lions in the final quarter of 1954 had risen 
by another $7 billions in the opening 3 
months of 1955, to $369 billions. At the same 
time, the statistical evidence seemed clearly 
to indicate that the two elements that had 
been mainly responsible for the contraction 
of economic activity since mid-1953 had 
either completely or largely spent their force. 

These were (1) the downward readjust- 
ment of business inventories, and (2) the 
decline in Federal expenditures. Inventories 
were expanding during the first three quar- 
ters of 1953 at an average rate of more than 
$3 billion annually, this phenomenon reach- 
ing its high point in the second quarter of 
that year, at $5.4 biliion.*In the fourth 
quarter business began reducing inventories 
at an annual rate that was to average $4.4 
billion from that quarter through the third 
quarter of 1954. 

FIRST BREAK IN TREND 

The first break in the trend came in the 
fourth quarter of 1954, when the rate of such 
cutbacks fell to $1.6 billion. In the first 
quarter of 1955 inventories were reported as 
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unchanged. An even bigger influence mak- 
ing for contraction of economic activity has 
been the steady reduction in Federal spend- 
ing (chiefly as a result of the leveling off of 
the rearmament program and the end of hos- 
tilities in Korea). From an annual rate of 
$62.2 billion in the second quarter of 1953, 
Federal spending on the whole had receded 
by the first quarter of 1955, to $45.5, a decline 
of $16.7 billion. 

Of this overall decline the decline of spend- 
ing in connection with national security has 
accounted for $14.6 billion. Now it is plain 
that had nothing been done to cushion the 
impact of these two forces we might have 
expected a contraction, in the GNP $144 
billion, but of $10.4 billion plus $16.7 billion, 
or $27.1 billion. We might have expected a 
decline in the GNP, not from $369.9 bil- 
lion to $356 billion, but from $369.9 billion 
to around $342.8 billion. That we didn’t is 
explained by the fact that, as the economic 
report has put it: 

“The Federal Government has contributed 
significantly to the process of recovery. It 
influenced the economy in two principal 
ways, first, through the automatic workings 
of the fiscal system, second, by deliberately 
pursuing monetary, tax, and expenditure 
policies that inspired widespread confidence 
on the part of the people and thus helped 
them to act in ways that were economically 
constructive.” 

If anyone wishes statistical evidence on 
this point, let him turn to the figures of 
personal consumption over this period of 
contraction and incipient recovery. Only in 
one quarter-—the fourth quarter of 1953— 
did the rate of personal savings recede. At 
that point it stood at $229.7 billion. As 
early as the second quarter of 1954 when it 
reached $233.1 billion, personal consumption 
had set a new high; and it has continued 
to set new highs in every quarter since then. 
In short, it can now be said with every 
reason for assurance that we have just wit- 
nessed the early snuffing out of a business 
recession by a Government program at a time 
of declining Government spending, without 
any instability of prices, and to the accom- 
paniment of a tax reduction of historic 
dimensions. 


Poland: Freedom’s Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we Ameri- 
cans who have been free for over a cen- 
tury and three-quarters cannot—indeed 
we must not—overlook the plight of a 
nation whose freedom antedates by cen- 
turies our own, and who today, although 
left in the hands of a harsh taskmaster 
by her erstwhile friends, remains the 
Symbol of man’s eternal fight for indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The shame of America is that our 
leaders, without the consent or approval 
of the American people, sold the valiant 
Polish Naticn into slavery and then at 
the request of the Soviet slavedriver 
turned over a score of her most brilliant 
statesmen who had stood valiantly by 
our side while we were fighting the 
Nazis. 

Today we hear much of peaceful co- 
existence as the pious hope of those who 
seek an easy “out” to a policy which we 
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underwrote at Yalta and Potsdam. We, 
in our mature judgment, must realize 
that you cannot exist peacefully with 
liars and murderers, and the Poles know 
from centuries of sad experience that 
you cannot live in peace on the same 
continent with men in whom there is no 
honor. Poland, by every right that has 
been spelled out in Christian ethics, de- 
serves her freedom and will continue to 
look to total liberation as her goal. In- 
deed, we insult a valiant ally when we 
expect her to settle for less. 


Toward Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News for April 30, 1955: 

TOWARD STATEHOOD 


Perhaps the most curious aspect of the 
long controversy over statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii is the almost complete lack of 
opposition from the American people. The 
last Gallup poll in February showed 82 per- 
cent favorable to Alaska and 78 percent to 
Hawaii. 

It now appears that the House will vote 
s00n on a bill to admit both Territories this 
year. 


While combining the two proposals large- 
ly was the work of men who expect them to 
inherit each other’s opponents, it makes 
sense politically. The Republican Party is 
much stronger in Hawaii than in Alaska, and 
a member of the GOP would have to be un- 
pardonably naive to expect a Democratic 
Congress to give his party such an apparent 
advantage as Hawaii’s admission alone would 
mean. 

This newspaper has advocated statehood 
for these two Territories ever since their 
qualifications became evident. 

While we have suggested the Federal Gov- 
ernment turn over to Alaska all its land 
there, the President and his military advisers 
consider it necessary to permit a large part 
of the uninhabited areas to be taken over 
by the Armed Forces. This bill will do that, 
and at the same time give the new State an 
amount of public land greater than the area 
of any State in the Union except Texas, and 
more than it could survey in a lifetime. 

Hawaii's political and economic maturity 
and the stanch Americanism of its people 
have been demonstrated in peace and war. 

Alaska, though smaller in population to- 
day, has an infinitely greater future. It al- 
ready is the fastest growing area under the 
American flag, and has attracted from all 
parts of the country the kind of adven- 
turous, confident young people who built 
our great West. Its natural resources are 
almost legendary. 

But only under statehood, with self-gov- 
ernment, liberal land laws and full citizen- 
ship for its people, can Alaska achieve the 
destiny for which nature favored it. 

We hope this Congress will have the vision 
to approve statehood for these Territories, 
and we have no doubt President Eisenhower 
will complete their emancipation with the 
pride and the sense of historic decision that 
the occasion will deserve, 
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High Water on Lake Ontario 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently called the attention of this 
body to the problems caused by high 
water on Lake Ontario. I shall shortly 
have more to say on that subject. 

The lowest and smallest of our great 
inland seas, Lake Ontario is subject to 
wider fluctuations than any of the other 
Great Lakes, and it is also subject to 
storms of severe intensity, which some- 
times convert it into a churning cauldron 
of wind and waves. 

In a state of nature, the high-velocity 
winds accompanying the storms tend to 
occur when the lake level is low. Thus 
their damage to the shores is mini- 
mized. If and when the levels are arti- 
fically raised and sustained at high 
levels, wind and water combine to wreak 
havoc on the shores. 

One of the ablest analyses of the rela- 
tion between wind velocities, water levels, 
and shore damage has been made by 
Miss Melissa E. Bingeman, of Rochester, 
N. Y., in studies published by the Ro- 
chester Academy of Science, of which 
she is a fellow. 

Miss Bingeman is also a poet of note, 
however, and it is to a poem written by 
her concerning the effect of high water 
on the lake shores that I wish to call at- 
tention at this time. The poem was orig- 
inally published in the Gleam, the an- 
nual anthology of the Rochester Poetry 
Society, of which Miss Bingeman is a 
member. 

It is entitled “High Water on Lake 
Ontario”: 

HicGH WATER ON LAKE ONTARIO 

THE ROCK 

The rock, now liberated by a raging surf, 
Fallen and submerged, 
Had, since the ice age, fortified this hill 
The turmoil of the breakers on the beach 
Is magnified as they behold 
The new-made cavern, now within 

reach, 


thelr 


THE HILL 


Time rolls its centuries, while the wooded 
hill 
Shrinks, tree by tree, and rock by fallen rock, 
As waters rise or ebb, and wild geese north- 
ward flock. 
THE WOODS 


It matters not to heron or to hawk 
That shorelines change, or forest patriarchs 
fall. 
Another tree provides as high a roost, 
Another cove provides as safe retreat 
Only to man are changing shores, defeat 
THE SHORE 


The shambles on the shore is eloquent 

Of tempests gone berserk. 

Nor is there testimony anywhere 

Of gardens buried deep beneath the rubble, 

Of iris, fern, of violets or mint. ae 

Uprooted stumps, oil drums, a boatswains 
chair, 

Dead fish, a rubber boot, fragments of wall, 

Bleached bones of forest monarchs—thesé 
are there. 

This monstrous cairn, built by an angry = 

Entombs the hopes that once were part 0} 
me, 
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1950 
THE SHOAL 
rhat shoal, due north, long centuries ago— 
Was that a promontory, 
Where eagle-feathered warriors scanned the 
lake 
for sign of friend or foe? 


when nomads ranged this countryside 

Was that their lookout, then? 

nid tepees rise, and smoke from campfires 
curl 

Where now the waters turn 


From indigo, to green, to dun. 
Here fishing boats repair at setting sun, 
while fishermen troll endlessly, nor know 


Their shoal was shoreline in the long ago. 
—Melissa E. Bingeman. 





Raise Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article prepared especially 
for the Pilot, Boston, Mass., by Dr. Lau- 
rence J. Phalan, former professor of 
economics at Boston College. 

I have sponsored legislation providing 
for an increase in our minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour, since the economy gen- 
erally will benefit, I feel from the in- 
creased purchasing power which a re- 
alistic minimum would put in the hands 
of families who need it most and will 
put their increased income right back 
into economy. 

The article follows: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Pilot of 
April 23, 1955] 

How Low Can You GET?—RaAISE IN NATURAL 
MINIMUM WAGE RATES WOULD BENEFIT NEw 
ENGLAND INDUSTRIES 

(By Dr. Laurence J. Phalan) 

Once again the question of a new mini- 
Mum wage is under consideration by Con- 
President Eisenhower has proposed 
y the minimum under the Fair Labor 
lard Act from 75 cents to 90 cents an 
ind other advocates of increase have 
ted that the minimum be raised to 


‘mounts are a far cry from those set 
h in the original Fair Labor Standards 
t so long ago, in 1928, when the act 
‘ame effective, it was set forth that 
1e first year of the law the minimum 
i be not less than 25 cents an hour, and 
the next 6 years, not less than 30 
hour and after the expiration of 7 
t less than 40 cents an hour. 

uary 1950, the act was amended 
‘he minimum to the present 75 cents 
This Federal minimum applies to 
who are engaged in interstate com- 
in production of goods for inter- 
““ Commerce including those in any 
“91 related processes or occupations di- 
y essential to such production. These 
are contrasted with local retail clerks 
‘a others who are not subject to the provi- 
the law. It is estimated that about 

= n workers are covered by the act. 
_ jiimum wage legislation is designed to 
— ‘ employees from employers, to defend 
‘alter from other employers and possibly 
» “ protect regions of the country from other 


and to increase consumer purchasing 


t} 
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NOT LIVING WAGE 


Since the basic minimum wage established 
has generally borne little relationship to a 
living wage—certainly 75 cents or 90 cents an 
hour does not represent an adequate living 
wage in this country today—the legislation is 
directly concerned with the economically 
weak workers, and with preventing them 
from exploitation. However, it does affect 
other workers because of the tendency of all 
wages to increase with increases in those re- 
ceived by the lowest paid workers. 

While often there are objections raised by 
employers to legal minimum wages, there is 
generally much support to such wages by 
employers paying in excess of them in order 
to defend themselves from unfair competi- 
tion by those who pay inordinately low 
wages. 

Employers in one region who wish to pro- 
tect themselves from low wages in another 
region are also supporters of minimum-wage 
legislation. This has been particularly so 
in industries like the textiles where New 
England employees have been continuously 
faced with the lower wages paid by southern 
manufacturers. 

While industrial diversification and eco- 
nomic growth has eliminated a considerable 
amount of the wage inequities between the 
North and South, the impact of the pro- 
posed higher minimum wages will still be 
greater on the South. A recent study by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that 4.6 percent of the production 
workers in manufacturing industries in New 
England had received less than 90 cents an 
hour whereas 20.2 percent of those in the 
South were so paid. While 9.2 percent of 
production workers in manufacturing in the 
New England States were paid less than $1 
an hour, 28.2 percent of such workers in 
the South received less than that amount. 


TO AID NEW ENGLAND 


All of these figures show that it is gen- 
erally to the advantage of the New England 
employers to have a new minimum which 
would to some extent eliminate the wage 
advantage of the South. Of course, it may 
be held by some that the wage differences 
do not mean actual differences in labor costs 
because the productivity of the southern la- 
borers is less. However, facts would not 
seem to support such a conclusion and there 
would seem to be ample evidence that the 
wage differences are based upon historical 
practices and lack of unionization in the 
South rather than related to productivity 
differences. And, therefore, as long as the 
southern producers are permitted to pay low 
wages they enjoy a competitive advantage 
over New England. 

Some advocates of a new, higher minimum 
wage are chiefly interested in a higher wage 
because of the support which it is claimed 
it will give to the Nation’s economy through 
placing greater purchasing power in the 
hand of those who would use the extra 
money rather than save it. This reasoning 
runs into many arguments which get very 
technical and elusive. 

PURCHASING POWER 


There are two general approaches to the 
question of stimulation of the economy 
through wage adjustments. Under one, 
wages are kept down, thus reducing costs, 
increasing profits and thereby stimulating 
the employer to expansion of activities. The 
other method is to increase wages thus giving 
more purchasing power to consumers who 
buy the goods produced. 

While higher wages may increase purchas- 
ing power, some marginal producers may be 
so adversely affected by increased costs 
brought by wage increases as to be forced 
to contract operations, thus making for in- 
crease in unemployment. Particularly is 
this possibility present in a period of falling 
prices. So much weight was given to this 
line of reasoning that, before the New Deal 
in this country, the chief way out of depres- 
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sion was thought to be through cutting costs 
including wages. With the New Deal and 
wide acceptance of what is known as Key- 
nesian economics, came greater stress on the 
role of consumer purchasing power as a sup- 
port to the economy. Instead of approaching 
the problem primarily through labor costs 
reductions, chief concerns was given to sup- 
port to consumer purchasing power. Thus, 
we had such depression agencies as the WPA, 
which was really more concerned with get- 
ting money into the hands of consumers 
than with actual work done. 

Of course, conditions today bear little re- 
semblance to those of the depression, WPA 
days. Nevertheless, possibilities of recession 
and depression are always present in the 
thinking of economists and Government offi- 
cials. So much so is this presence felt that 
a committee headed by Leon Keyserling, 
former economics advisor to the Truman 
administration, has recently proposed that 
the minimum wage under Federal laws be 
raised to $1.25 an hour rather than the 90 
cents advocated by President Eisenhower. 
The claim is that unless steps are taken to 
bolster purchasing power, we will have 5 mil- 
lion unemployed in this country by the end 
of this year. Unemployment in January was 
estimated at 3,347,000 up from 3,087,000 in 
January 1954. 

While January 1955 unemployment ex- 
ceeded the comparable month in 1954, there 
is generally greater optimism because in 
1954 employment was falling sharply and 
gave indication of an impending recession 
while employment this year is generally 
turning upward. 

Keyserling and others believe that there 
are indications that consumer purchasing 
power will not be sufficient to maintain an 
upward swing in employment and have ad- 
vocated the higher minimum wage, decreased 
taxes for lower-income families, and a strong 
public-works program, 

JUSTIFICATION 


A detailed discussion of those areas is too 
great for an article of this length. It would 
not seem too difficult, however, to see the 
justification of a higher minimum wage 
when we know that the 75 cents minimum 
bears so little relationship to a living wage. 
Moreover, the proposed 90-cent minimum is 
related rather to ability of industry to pay 
than to a living wage. Certainly $36, for a 
40-hour week, is not sufficient to adequately 
support a family at today’s prices. 

A yearly wage, at $36 a week, of $1,872 com- 
pares very unsatisfactorily with various bud- 
get estimates of the amount required to 
support a family today. For example, in 
October 1951 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated that $4,217 a year was required to 
sustain a family of four in Boston at a 
modest but adequate level of living. Since 
October 1951, the cost of living has increased 
about one and one-half percent. 

On the basis of these figures, it would 
seem that a very strong case can be made 
for a new and higher minimum on moral 
and ethical grounds. Certainly anything 
which can be done to aid the economically 
weak to obtain a wage more in keeping 
with human dignity finds support in the 
teachings of the church. 





Voting and Attendance Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
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only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
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of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 82d Congress. 


May 3 


through thousands of pages of tp, 
REcorD. I want to be able to proyj de any 





The record includes all rollcall votes upon the issues involved. interested constituent with a simple com. Roll 
and all quorum calls. The description The purpose of this report is to collect pilation of my voting and attengq; ane: 5 
° . ° : . . . ° ¢ v No 
of bills is for the purpose of identification in 1 place information which is scattered record: 
Voting and attendance record, Representative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan; 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
Measure, question, and result 
Jan. & | Call of the House 
Jan. 15 | Quorum call_.-- ‘ ; 
|__ do_....| H. RK. 5715, providing for an across-the-board increase of 10 percent in pay and allowances of members of the Armed Forces. On passage | Yea. 
| j (Passed, 270 to 89 | 
Jan. 30 | Quorum call. : 5 ‘ . Present, 
| Feb. 4) H.R. 401, prov “idi n g that any ype rson not a citizen and reg: ardless of age who serves with the Armed Forces between Junc 25, 1950, and | Yea, 
} |} June 30, 1955, may be naturalized after compliance with the naturalization laws (Passed, voice vote). 
| Feb. 5 | H. Res. 517, citing Sidney Buchman for contempt of Congress by his refusal to comply with a subpena issued by the Committee on | Yea, 
a in-American Activities. (Adopted, 314 to 0.) 
Feb. . 5893, as amenc ic d, authorizing not to exceed $125,000,000 additional for revolving fund for the purpose of making direct loans under | Yea, 
vfs r rvicemen’s Read {justment Act for housing at 4 percent interest rates where such loans are not available from private sources, | 
(Passed, 342 to 0.) 7 
| Feb. 20 | Quorum call. ; oe pene : ee 
i House Resolution 514, directing Secretary of State to transmit to House information relating to any agreements made by the President 
| of United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain during their recent conversations: 
gz On motion to table resolution. (Defeated, 184 to 150) Nay. 
9 j On adopti on. (Adopted, 189 to 143 Yea 
| Feb. 27 | Quorum call Preset 
| Feb. 28 i Present 
Feb. 29 |... Present, 
| Mar. 3 . ; — . ‘ Present, b 
|..-.do.._.| H. R. 6854, “making ap propri ations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, Yea, ‘ 


; ment reduci ng the operating expenses of the Coast Guard by $1,600,000. (Adé 191 to 128). 
ae call 


| u 5904, a 
< 
| 


1953; On amend- | 


pted, 
Mar. ‘ 


6 | do_.. 
do 


8 | Mar. 


t = : oc sa cite eh buoes 4th cain scna ede eotiok edict ibaa ls cae eaten ai eeiplinieailniaaei dia niptstcitiadiene Present, 
Universal Military Training and Service: 

Nay. 
Yea, 
Nay. 


On adoption of substitute providing that training shall be provided as part of high school curriculum. (Defeated, 155 to 235 idl 

On motion to recommit. (Adopted, 236 to 162.) * - | 
10 | S. 2667, establishing daylight-saving time in the District of Colum bia for 1952. On amendment exempting all Government offices and | 
departments from the daylight-saving time provisions and keeping them on standard time. (Defeated, 48 to 240.) | 
H. Res. 539, providing authorization by the Special Committee To Investigate the Massacre of Polish Soldiers in the Katyn Forest 


during World War II to hold hearings in Europe: ) 


Mar. 11 On previous question. 


(Defeated, 


164 to 156.) 


do 


sia 


| On adoption. 


| Quorum call 


(Adopted, 


206 to 115) 


Yea 
Yea 
Present 


employed by the Government in certain agencies: 


| 
8. 2077, transferring from the F BI to the Civil Service Commission the task of investigating 
(Defeated, 86 to 233.) 


On motion to recommit. 


} Ye Aa. 
, 1m call | 


Present 
Present 
<a ‘i sin nintataicea se Present 
H. R. 6444, omnibus claims bill for the relief of sundry claiman ts: 
On amendment striking out title II. (Defeated, 147 to 184. 
On amendment deleting claim of John Fleckstein for compensation | due to ph IV Sic: al i injury v received in 1912 whik employed in the 
service of the Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Canal. (Adopted, 186 to 141.) 
Quorum cal] : 
H. Res. 578, providit 1g for consideration of H. R. 7072, making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry inde pe ndent offices | 
for the year ending June 30, 1953. (Adopted, 228 to 133.) j 
Quorum call. ' js . a ‘ 2 


Yea, 
Yea, 


Present 
Yea. 


Present. 


H. 


Russia during W 


orld War Il, 


Res. 556, providing $65,000 to send a committee to Europe to investigate the massacre of Polish soldiers 


in tue 


Katyn Forest in 


Yea, 


(Adopted , 235 to 114.) 


. 21 


| M ar. 25. 
36 | Mar. 26 | 
7 Mar. 27 


- 2 
Sci iaet 


cl 


Mar. 31 | £ 


wees 


ee. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

— 
| 


Apr. 


| Quorum call 
R. 7072, maki 
sor 
On 
168.) 


ng ap] 


Fisher amendment limiting to 5 


ropria tions for the Executive Office and sun dry ind pends nt offices and agen neies for 


},000 the number of public housing units to be started in fiscal year 1953. 


On Coudert amendment reducing by $14 million the funds allocated to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Quorum call 


7176, 


4 call 
H. R. 


making 
On ame ndeoent reducing from $18,816,800 to $18,000,000 for the Bureau of Mines. 


7216, making ap propriations for government of the District of C 


appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the year ending June 30, 1953: 


(Adopted, 192 to 164) 


olumbia for the year ending June 30, 


‘the year ending June 30, 
(Adopted, 192 to 


(Ac lopted, 199 to 159.)- 


1953 


On motion to recommit with instructions to reduce by $2,400,000 the Federal Government’s appropriation to the District’s general 


fund, 
8.1415 


(Ad 


ganiza 


opted, 162 to 143.) 


(Passed, 3 


25 to 0.) 


providing for payment for compulsory labor by, and inhuman treatment of, prisoners of war as well as the relief of certain or- 
tions in the Philippines which aided Americans during World War II 


H. R. 6661, on motion to suspend the rules and pass bill amending the Foreign Se rvice Buildings Act of 1926 authorizing the Depart- 
ment of State to expand its building program overseas through the utilization of $90,000,000 of foreign credits owed the United States. 


(Passed, 
Quorum ¢ 


240 to 


__do 

#H. Res. 
jud (Adoj 

Quorum ¢all 


ges. 


S2.) 


pled, 192 to 182.) 


591, providing for consideration of 8. 1 


CAR iccccvew silences ineaiemed ipenebbabinsbesbaees< pid adn AD ATES SRE Uae RsReNeEedeeaen 


H. Re 


izati 


= 


s. 561, 


ons. 


creat 
(Adopted, 


ing a special committce to conduct an investigation and stud 
194 to 158 


of tax-exempt found: itions 1s and other comp varable organ- 


Present 


Yea, 

Yea, l 
Present. 

Prese: 


Present. 


Yea. 
Present. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Present 
Prese! 
Present. 
Nay. 


Present 


| Nay 


| H. R. 7280, making appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, and the Judiciary for the year ending June 30, 


| 1956. 


On 


amendn 
Naturaliza 

= Or 

| 


1 amendm« 


reaus, etc, 


ent reducing fr 


om $43,400,000 to $40,399,000 the 
Adopted, 193 to 136.) 


amount 
tion Service 


allowed for salaries and expenses 


of the Immigration and 


| 


nt limiting, 
v this t 


covered b 


with e¢ 
ill 


rtain exceptions, 


(Adopted, 


in 1953. 


the filling of only : 
208 to 114.) 


5 percent of the v 


On passage. 


(Passed, 200 to 55 


acancies which occur in the offices 


and bu- 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Not vot 


Present 
Present 
Present. 
Yea 
Nay. 


7} Quorum call 
om. 


~ 
9 | 


ao 
H. Res. 602, citing Henry W 


Hi 


Grunewald for contempt of Congress. (Adopted, 334 to 0) 

R. 7391, making appropriations for the Department of Defense and related inde pende - agencies for the ye ar ending June 30, 1953. 
On amendment limiting to $46 billion the amount to be expended by the niilitary in 195: (Adopted, 220 to 131.) 
22 | Quorum call... .... 28 5 Present 
Present 
Present. 
Yea 
Present. 
Yea. 


2s 


ao ‘ en ae e ° 
§. 1203, providing for the appointment of additional circuit and district judges. 
Quorum call _- a -| 
H Re S. 532, directing the Committee on Education and Labor to conduct an investigation of the Wage Stabilization Board, (Adopted, | 
255 to 8&8.) i 


Would 


-- On motion to recommit. "(Adopte d, 165 to 150)__.--! 
24 | 


have voted ‘“‘Yes”’ if present. 
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ind altendance record, Representative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan; 





82d Cong., 


DO 
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Continued 







































Date | Measure, question, and result | Vote 
“_—~—_ j | Seen 
ave, SB 1 Ce he iiss aie Scien Nise eae we hake ase Ramen ante ERE nae aes ie ite | Present. 
30 | H. R, 6839, modifying and extending ‘the authority ‘of the Postmaster Gener: al to lease quarters for post oilice | purposes. “On amend- | Yea. 
ment requiring that all lease-purchase agreements be submitted to and approved by the House and Senate Committees on Public 
| Works. (Adopted, 178 to 165.) 
fay 1] Es cade cos tesinkaxninepemadeuscunanensagnKeduvan outa memmemimundiod dda shibinkiadleldindaacadulsiciéadistub wanes midelcacdaieaiabinaine Present. 
y 5 a ES ee eee ..| Present. 
io | asc d hn esta heat ega ai aieke Dana a Sieg ae an ba Ae eee eee bene A aee mires ake as alga dina a gm chuibin sul uae toaiech sida e: chs Sete odiaen alaeaediaemte Present. 
Ly | - nn WO... nnn nnn ne nen nn nn nn ene nn enn none once nee enone neeeeee----- owen an wewesennee nee. Se cendade tives acide Mla cishacleiacicaiaaaaacs adic egeb aidan ad Present. 
1y 13 I ae a i Na aa aati culeieiewticaa ; initia clabinciaasat eae Sls cheney tk is a a deck et ae aa Present. 
May 15 ae -| Present. 
io S. J. Res. 29. confirming and estab lishing the titles of the States to lands bene: ath nay ig: ible waters within State boundaries and to | Yea. 
| the — il resources within such lands and waters. (Conference report.) (Adopted, 247 to 89.) 
i. H. R. 5715, the armed services pay raise bill. (Conference report.) (Adopted, 333 to 0.) | Yea. 
mn. B. 4323, amending the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, author izing Administrator of General Services to 
| enter into lease- -pure hase agreements: 
oe On recommittal to committee with instructions it be reported back with amendment providing for submission of all lease-purchase | Yea. 
agreements involving more than $50,000 to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments of the House and | 
Senate 36 davs prior to their execution. (Recommitted, 260 to 75.) 
On passage. “ OURO SEs B60 T0 s cccccacxcnndaduaen’ a a a a | Yea. 

. lo ONE sien hc Aig nas hernia Sie aici aomcdkors —- ‘ nee bean sia lb soi gts lee gle sites | Present. 
sy 16 do | Present. 
io _| &. 677, fixing the personnel strength of the Marine Corps at not less than 3 full-stre neth combat divisions and 3 full-strength air | Yea. 

| wings, and to add the Commandant of the Scns Corps as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. (Passed, 253 to 30.) 
g fay 19 | Quorum call .| Present. 
lo H. R. 7800, increasing old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits, preserving insurance rights of permanently and totally disabled indi- | Nay. 
| viduals and increasing the amount of carnings permitted without loss of benefits. On suspension of rules and passage. (Defeated, 
} 150 to 140, two-thirds majority required.) | 
) May 21} Quorum call pita en Mae ITT RREKKEAREDR Atk een Minennde desde lpkans dba ales sha heecmanaeawemnmbaninn Present. 
May 22 ain beta aaa ehd ek aaa alam R ahaa ag a nin oe ee ee Satie escent tis os econ a a Present. 
x [av 2s lasvsntlnts sbbekns ebeockbabhndavens cease abhiwnaedaeuindaaewaagne as ci nan ele eligi aed & dea Present. 
a3 | May 23 do snag . 2 | Present. 
{ do | H. R. 70065, Mutual! Security Act. On amendment reducing economic aid funds to $615,300,000. (Adopted, 221 to 137.) Yea. 
io On amendment cutting funds for Asia $111 million and separating the military funds from the point 4 funds. (Adopted, 192 to 165 )._| Nay. 
lo = On passage. (Passed, 246 to 109.) | Yea. 
| H. R. 6811, increasing District of Columbia gas tax: 
May 26 On passage.-..-- Nay. 
lay 28 | Quorum call........... Present. 
lo Nii oie aie ia area aes Present, 

W June 2 is score niet teciees Gin Wr Se each cen esr Present. 
e 5 _..do re ome ; Present. 
io.....| H. R. 7656, authorizing educational and training allowances and other bene fits. com pari ible to those granted veterans of World War II | Yea. 

| for veterans of Korean war. On passage. (Passed, 361 to 1.) | 
} do__...| Quorum call_--.- 5 | Present. 
do.....| H. R. 7005, Mutual Security Act. (Conference report.) (Adopted, 230 to 115.) | Yea. 
Pie eS No aie Siren cw owen aces ceenecnenwenb Gene cdn ond dnadinins cmeom dea een ebin a eedeaab was ot pw enaient nt uname de aeen Present. 
do is . 97, authorizing ‘the appropriation of $18,200,000 for the construction, oper ition and maintenance of facilities for | ge ner: ating hydro Nay. 
| electric power at the Cheatham Dam on the Cumberland River, Tenn. On passage. (Passed, 132 to 121.) 
ne 10 Quorum call | Present. 
) Scigig a taneawshis | Present. 
do Sos ihhced Present. 
16 EE can ee -acunentesaceenonas Present. 
io ; do ‘ aa Ss eg ne ipl es cll eh oe i Gl oii ic aaa ih Slane | Present. 
do H. J. Res. 477, e exte nding certain emergence y powers until June 30, 1953. (Ac lopted, ORES EA TS AEA SGT ATS AAT | Yea. 
ne 12 Quorum call , oe cae ---| Present. 
lo_... H. R. 8120, authorizing certain construction at military and naval installations in the amount of $2,758,318,000. On passage. (Passed, | Yea. 
332 to 7.) 
ine 16 | Quorum call_-..--- peenees . kins panied les esata aa “ s | Present. 
ine 17 | H. R. 7800, increasing old i age and survivors insurance benefits, preserving insurance rights of permanent ntly and toti ally ‘disabled indi- | Yea. 
viduals and increasing the amount of earnings permitted without loss of benefits. (Passed, 361 to 22. | 
June 18 | Quorum call... Present. 

8 June 19 | ee | Present. 

SD cnt SO am amen Present. 
I I i a a ee ee da ane Present, 
June 26 do satis oie ea : ‘i bishan icenanaaaae Ones 

R. 8210, Defense Produc tion Act of 1950 exte nding beyond June 30, 1952, program for materials allocation, and price, credit and rent 
controls: 
ica i On amendment providing for decontrolling materials by suspending ceiling prices when such materials are selling below ceiling | Yea. 
prices, when such materials are in surplus or adequate supply and are not rationed. (Adopted, 210 to 182.) 
lo on amendment guarantee ing the customary percentage mark-ups of individual wholesalers and retailers. (Adopted, 231 to 164.) Nay. 
do On amendment abolishing the Wage Stabilization Board and creating new Board with limited jurisdiction. (Adopted, 256 to 138.) Yea, 
do On amendment requesting the Pres sident to invoke the provisions of the National Labor Re lations Act in the current labor dispute | Yea. 
in the steel industry. (Adopted, 228 to 164.) 
do On amendment termins ion all wage and price controls on July 31, 1952. (Defeated, 151 to 244.) anal Me, 
) On amendment terminating all rent control] on Sept, 30, 1952, except in critical defense areas or where local “gove erning x authorities Yea. 
request its continuance. (Adopted, 225 to 170.) 
do a passage. (Passed, 211 to 185.) Si sac eet eA cee acl Rn i ns eschew Sl a ee hs oso ta ail la Nay. 
1 io H. 5678, revising and codifying laws rel: iting to immig I ation, ‘naturalization and nationé ality. On ove rriding the President's veto. | Yea. 
“| (Qverrdden, 2780 113) 
1 do H, 7072, making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent offices and agencies for year ending June 30, 1953. | Yoa. 
| ss eos report.) On recommittal to committee of conference with instructions to insist on House limitation of 5,000 public 
housing units to be started in 1953 instead of the compromise figure of 35,000. (Recommitted, 195 to 181.) 
ne 28 ee a a enna alee Seemann eidiElS Present. 
| H. R. 8370, making suppk mental appropriations for the yet ar - ending June 30, 1953: 
ND viccicol On amendment reduc ing from $3,273,824,750 to $3,128,224,750 the mutual security funds for military assistants. (Adopted, 173 to | Nay. 
167.) 
do | On passage, I ae eit es ese ane hiinaaigammaai Nay 

) | S. 2594, extending the Defense Production Act. (Cc ‘onfe rence report.) (Adopted, 194 to 142.).......-.....-. Nay 
June 30 1. Res. 717 citing Arthur McPhaul for contempt of Congress. (Adopted, 348 to 0.).......-..-.------------ Yea 

10 H. Res. 718, citing Saul Grossman for contempt of Congress. (Adopted, 349 to 0.)...............---..-.-.------------------------ Yea. 

fo_....1 Quorum cai]... ae ee at Present, 

) | H. R. 8122, continuing the existing method of computing parity prices for basic agricultural commodities. Nay. 
July 2 } Quorum call. é ‘ Netcen neat eae 5 : --| Present. 

lo H. Res, 638, authorizing the expenditure of certain funds for the expenses of the Select Committee To Investigate Foundations and | Nay. 
other comparable organizations exempt from Federal taxation. senisiendibees 247 to 99.) | 

0.....| Quorum call_._- Present, 

lo ~---] H. R. 7072, appropriating funds for independent offices for fiscal 1953. On recommittal to committee of conference with instructions to | Yea. 
| insist on House limitation relative to the number of public Soa units to be commenced in 1953, (Rejected, 160 to 194.) 

I em go a as a oe A chines iano lacie Present, 
| H, R, 7176, making appropri: itions for the Department of the Interior for fiscal ye ar 1953: , 

[ees On recommittal of conference report to committee of conference with instructions to reinsert provisions relative to western Minne- | Nay. 

sota power transmission lines. (Rejected, 49 to 299.) " 
a On amendment appropriating $5,493,750 for administrative expenses of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands pursuant to the | Yea. 
trusteeship agreement, (Approved, 345 to 2.) 
0 RAI HI gi on os an es aan mies Sa ke ER a ct A ee iene } Present. 
’ do Present 
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Voting and attendance record, Representative GeraLp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan; 82d Cong., 2d sess.—Continued 
So 


Roll 
call 
No. 


— |, 


Date 


137 July 3? H. R. 7289, making appropriations for Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary for fiscal year 1953. On recommit- 


Measure, question, and result 


Vote 


ee 
Yea, 


tal of conference report to committee of conference with instructions to agree to Senate amendment barring use of appropriations for 


expenses in connection with participation in the International Materials Conference. 


138 |__.do._..} Quorum call 
139 }_- se As do. 


(Recommitted, 184 to 157.) 


Present, 
Present, 


140 |__ __..| Motion to adjourn. : (Rejected, ETAT OS ERECT RENEE IG Mae oe aN aa AL oie re eC ee eed ¥; 


141 |-- _...-| Quorum call as 

142 ___.| H. Res. 695, providi 

143 y 4] Quorum call 

144 |...do____| S. 3066, amendir 

145 |...do.__-| Quorum call 

146 |__.do.__.| H. R. 7656, authorizing ed 
for veterans of Korean war. 

Gt 5.28Rs cas 


ingin any court by or on behalf of the United States against a State of the Union. 


On adoption of conference report. 
H. R. 7289, making appropriations for Departments of State, Justice, 


(Adopted, 322 to 1.) 
Commerce, 


and the Judiciary for fiscal year 1953: On motion to 


Nay. 
Present, 
Yea. 
Present, 
Yea, 


Nay. 


(Rejected, 119 to 181.) 


| recede and concur with Senate amendment deleting language barring use of funds for preparation or prosecution of any suit or proceed- 


Cleveland Press for Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of 
the House an article which appeared 
last Saturday in the Cleveland Press. 
The article makes a strong plea for 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. It 
follows: 

For years, the hopes of the citizens of 
Alaska and Hawaii for statehood have been 
shamefully enmeshed in partisan politics. 

Hawaii is a mature and prosperous coun- 
try, a keystone of our Pacific defense ring, 
a land of spectacular beauty and friendly 
people. 

Alaska is a large booming Territory, pop- 
ulated by sturdy, pioneering folks who in- 
sure its bright future. 

Both are fully prepared to assume the 
reponsibilities of statehood, to stand on 
their own political feet. Both deserve vot- 
ing representation in the Congress which 
governs them. 

But both are the victims of political jeal- 
ousy, of political conniving and maneuver- 
ing. 

Democrats don’t want Hawaii in, because 
they suppose it would send Republicans to 
Congress. With Alaska it’s vice versa. So, 
the whole question has bogged down in 
political stalemate. 

Some—including President Eisenhower— 
also raise objections to statehood (especially 
for Alaska) because of the fancied fear it 
might water down the authority of military 
commanders. 

This is a difficult argument to swallow, 
since the military forces have successfully 
maintained huge bases on the mainland— 
in States—for scores of years. 

The statehood issue is before Congress 
again this year. There’s no excuse, good or 
bad, for further delay. Alaska and Hawaii 
deserve to be States. Now. 


ALASKA 


Almost 70 years ago the United States 
bought Alaska from Russia for a whopping 
$7,200,000 in a transaction hootingly referred 
to as “Seward’s Folly.” When it developed 
30 years later there was gold in them thar 
Klondikes, the price looked mighty good. 

The population figure of Follywood, 170,- 
000 at last count, is streaking upward in a 


vast area twice the size of Texas. The big 
towns aren’t very big. Anchorage tops them 
all with 11,000 and Juneau, the capital, 
boasts 5,000 plus. 

There are resources aplenty. Walt Disney’s 
fabled Pribilof Islands in the middle of the 
Bering Sea are home base for millions of fur 
seals that the Federal Government takes 
proper care of. Interest in oil leases is high 
with 1,800 fields going at present. In 1954 
the first major pulp mill opened in Ketchi- 
kan—a modern $52 million plant. And there 
are plenty of fish in the brooks, $70 million 
worth last year. 

The crying need is for farmers and the 
means to get crops to market. Most of the 
fertile land is concentrated in the Matanuska 
Valley north of Anchorage. There are only 
470 miles of rail, this from Seward to Fair- 
banks. 


Alaska got territorial status in 1912 and 
gets a governor every 4 years appointed by 
the President of the United States. Two 
years ago Eisenhower named B. Frank 
Heintzelman, a Yale Forestry School grad 
who had served previously as a regional 
forester. The Alaskans send 1 delegate (non- 
voting) to our Congress. 


Hawaltl 


Smack in the middle of the Pacific lies a 
cluster of eight islands. Gentle blue waves 
lap the shores, palm trees sigh at tropic 
breezes and half a million people bustle about 
the business of daily living. That’s the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Lump them all together any they're just 
half as big as Rhode Island. Hawaii is the 
biggest of the islands but by far the most 
important is Oahu which boasts the capital, 
Honolulu—a city the size of Akron. 

It surprised no one when Sanford Ballard 
Dole, the pineapple king, became the first 
American-appointed governor in 1900, a post 
now held by Samuel Wilder King. Popular 
Delegate to the United States Congress is Mrs. 
JOSEPH FARRINGTON, who was elected to the 
same office her husband held until his death 
last year. 

The rich, reddish-brown soil of the islands 
is just right for growing sugarcane and 
pineapples, the kingpins of Hawaiian econ- 
omy. The pineapple business amounted to 
$150 million last year and the sugar was al- 
most as sweet—$100 million. 

Hawaii’s progress is especially apparent on 
the bigger islands with their fine network of 
roads—over 2,000 miles of them paved. 

The islands are now a greater melting pot 
than the United States itself. Two hundred 
years ago there were 300,000 natives who 
much resembled the Polynesians. Now there 
are less than 21,000—mainly because of inter- 
marriage. Largest single groups are the Jap- 
anese and whites ranked second, 


Ten Turbulent Years Since Meeting a 
the Elbe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Ten Turbulent Years Since Meet- 
ing at the Elbe” which appeared in the 
April 24, 1955, issue of the Messenger 
and Inquirer, of Owensboro, Ky. The 
editorial is as follows: 


TEN TURBULENT YEARS SINCE MEETING AT THE 
ELBE 


Ten years ago tomorrow United States and 
Soviet troops met on a partly demolished 
bridge over the Elbe River at Torgau. At 
this time Russian troops had already entered 
the outskirts of Berlin and victory for the 
United States and allies in Europe—a victory 
that has brought no peace—was almost com- 
plete. 

In those days the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia were closely allied fight- 
ing nazism, as if they were scientists joined 
to fight a plague against mankind. A drastic 
switch since the opening of World War Il 
had brought Russia into the allied fold, and 
a common effort had wiped the slate clean 
Russia, which had decided with Germany 0! 
the partitioning of Poland, found it to her 
interest to change sides. 

As the soldiers of the United States and 
Russia met on that bridge in German) 
marking the cutting in two of the Rei 
there was a common bond which en 
them to greet each other with open 4! 
Despite a language barrier dividing them, ! 
was an occasion which will probably neve 
be forgotten by the parties who met on tha! 
day. 

Approximately 40 of the 91 Ame! 
the patrol, which met the Russians < 
Elbe, are planning to meet in Washi! 
tomorrow to celebrate the 10th anni\ 
of the event. And, in a rare postwar gest 
of amity, the newspaper Pravda ann 
on April 16 that nine Soviet soldie) 
were in the Russian patrol, have accept¢ 
invitations to attend the Washington ce 
bration. It will be interesting to follow ts 
meeting. It is difficult to believe that tho 
who were actually fighting for a comm n 
goal could now be so far apart. The Russi” 
fought to drive the Germans from their /4te 
and to seek revenge for Nazi ruthlessne® 
We fought to keep our freedom and the P*" 


v 








» of what happened to Russia from 
ening to others, including ourselves. 
On the April date Allied troops in the field 
qere heady with the wine of victory—as 
val] as with assorted spirits “liberated” from 
‘ye Germans. ‘The German surrender in Eu- 
na was only a few weeks away—May 7— 
th VE-day and the formal ratification of 
wo surrender following in Berlin on May 8. 
idsight is always better than foresight. 
e story of the linkup came out, a day 
¥ jubilation for the handful of soldiers who 
met at the Elbe and a significant day for the 
» world, an entirely different story was in 
sve making. A dictator was busily at work 
sronaring to consolidate the gains he had 
2 ind one of the most important was 


Hi 


When t 





his advantage in the taking of Berlin and 
the area around that once great center of 
Nazism. Stalin was determined that his will 


would reign over all that his troops con- 
ered, and he apparently had ideas beyond 
that. His soldiers were of no concern to 
other than that they forwarded his 
ms. This was especially so of the troops 
) met with the United States patrol on 
the I be. 

Churchill knew what Stalin was doing and 
what he had in the back of his mind. At 
t the plans he forwarded indicated he 
ized the situation. His country had 
een battered for 6 years. His people knew 
were fighting for as well as the 
issian people. There was only one differ- 
ence between the two, one was led by a 

democracy, the other by a dictator. 
Churchill lost his fight when he tried 
to get the United States to move into the 
nderbelly of Europe. He was going to play 
S own game. That which was taken 
yy world forces could be negotiated much 
‘r than that which was taken and occu- 
i by the Russians. He lost his second 
t when he put a premium on the capture 


™” 
m, 


they 


serlin 


But compromise had to come in. Eisen- 
hower and the general staff knew that an 
ck in southeastern Europe would be 
costly in lives, and would mean a long, 
drawn out war, A beachhead on Normandy 


iid be much more expeditious. Too it 
would better relieve the pressure on the Rus- 
sian front, which was needed, and Russia was 


demanding that plan, 

To complete the compromise, the British 
had taken a licking on the Continent and 
on their island. Britain’s resources were 


ted and her best were at war. Churchill 
was determined to husband his forces, many 
{ whom would have to accept future re- 





Sponsibilities of the Empire. 
H st his second battle of wits when he 
was turned down on his Berlin proposal— 


eat the Russians to the German capital. 
n Eisenhower at one time saw the sense 
this 3y this time the Russian poker 
howed badiy. It was a hand with 
little secrecy of the hole card. 
ndoubtedly the primary factor which 
Tuled against this decision was the closeness 
the conclusion of the war, and the great 
‘tort which would be needed to beat the 
Neds to the Nazi capital. It is doubtful if 
tttempt would have been accepted as 
“SSary at home. Families wanted their 
. ands and children back home, and 
rumoled Berlin was no longer an important 
itary objective, 
What has happened since, we all know. 
= iappened we have a fairly clear idea. 
e question of the future depends upon the 


mor 


orale and faith of the free world. 


,.J@ pity of it all is that the men who 
nts ‘8ht hard for sincere causes, such as those 
met on the Elbe, could not have had 
_/© determining voices at the conclusion of 
“© War. Had that been the case, we are sure 


‘nat the world would be a quieter place 


° 
But, 


years. 





. 
rH W it 





today 


again, things have changed in 10 
Whether the nine Russian infantry- 
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men who are coming for the Monday anni- 
versary celebration will be able to express 
themselves freely is doubtful, for the fear 
of influence of the few at the Kremlin 
reaches to the ends of the world. But cer- 
tainly the meeting cannot hurt, and it may 
kindle a spark which will start a comforting 
warmth in the future. After 10 years of 
turmoil between the victors in World War II, 
there is ample reason to wish for an honor- 
able settlement soon of their differences, in 
the hope that the next 10 years may bring 
the world into paths of peace and happiness. 





What Makes Congressman Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKIS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include at this time a most in- 
teresting article describing how my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Honorable 
CiLypE Doyte, from the 23d District of 
California, decided to run for Congress. 
The article was written by Bernard 
Kahn, sports editor of the Daytona 
Beach Evening News, and published in 
the April 6, 1955, edition: 

As “Admiral” Judge’s Seaborn plowed 
through the river and passed Moore's siding 
near New Smyrna Beach, an elderly, small, 
white-haired lady stood on the dock with an 
old man standing beside her and his arm 
around her shoulder. She waved a minia- 
ture American flag, no bigger than 6 inches, 
at the passing Congressmen. 

I noticed one Congressman wave back at 
the old woman and I took a chair next to 
him. The result was no great shakes of an 
interview or story, either. But this man 
struck me as a kind fellow with a warm face. 
At the time I knew nothing about him, 
whether he was a Democrat or a Republican; 
nothing whatever about his personal affairs 
or his political career. 

It was something I felt about him as he 
answered the casual and usimportant ques- 
tions that I asked him. 

His name was CLYDE DoyYLE, Democrat, 
United States Congressman from the 23d Dis- 
trict in California, outside Los Angeles. He 
is a member of the House Armed Forces Com- 
mittee and the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

DoyYLe practiced on the baseball diamond 
Monday, “and my feet are still sore,” he said 
sadly. “Guess I’m not as young as I used to 
be. The ball looked funny when I tried to 
bat. Must be these bifocals,” he added, care- 
fully cleaning his specs. 

He’s 65, and looks 55. He was a pitcher for 
the University of Southern California 47 
years ago. 

“Not a very good one,” DoYLEe apologized. 

Mrs. Doyle accompanied the Congressman 
here. She's been at his side ever since 1908, 
when he run for the student body presidency 
of Long Beach Poly High School and she 
managed his campaign, 

“We won, too, DoyLte declared. 
team, Mrs. Doyle and I.” 

The insignificant incident of the little old 
lady waving her little flag was significant to 
DOYLE, 

“You get away from it all here, yet you 
really can’t get away from the people,” DoYLe 
explained. “I thought that elderly lady was 
very inspiring.” 

I asked DoYLE how he came to run for Con- 
gress. 


“We're a 
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“T had a successful law practice,” replied 
the Irishman. ‘We were thrifty and sober. 
And we saved a little money. 

“My boy was going to USC and he was a 
good athlete. Then my boy and 11 other 
fraternity brothers volunteered for the Air 
Force in World War II. Nine never came 
back. 

“My wife and I talked about these boys 
risking their lives to protect us folks at home. 
As a successful lawyer, I thought why 
shouldn’t I do something, too. So I ran for 
the United States Congress and won in 1945. 

“Just 2 months after I was elected my boy 
was killed in action. He was our only son.” 

DOYLE reminisced. He told me what his 
son, Clyde Doyle, Jr., had told him; that he 
could never hate the enemy, but that he 
learned to shoot to kill to protect the people 
at home who were too old to fight. 

“He was a fine young man and a fine ath- 
lete,”’ the Congressman continued. “He was 
doing well at USC. I wanted him to enjoy 
life and the things that I didn’t have. I re- 
member when I went to USC I didn’t have 
enough money to join a fraternity and I was 
too proud to allow others to pay it for me. 
There’s a very reputable judge in Los Angeles, 
Walter Gates, who was at USC when I was 
there. Judge Gates and I were the only stu- 
dents who wore celluioid collars. We 
couldn’t afford linen ones.” 

DoYLeE recalled his first meeting with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower before he was President, 
when he was our war leader. 

“When I was introduced to Eisenhower, 
the general put a hand on my shoulder and 
said, ‘Congressman, I’d give my right arm 
not to ever send men into battle again.’ Now 
Eisenhower is our President.” 

He dug into his wallet and extracted a 
picture of a handsome, tall young man, 

“That’s my son,” said CLyDE DOYLE. 

He hauled a handkerchief out of his pocket 
and dabbed at his moist eyes. 

“Sea spray is clouding my giasses,” said the 
United States Congressman, as he wiped 
away the tears. 





Oppose Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations on REA Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Pepin County Farmers Union in opposi- 
tion to proposed recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission with respect to 
the REA. 

Following is the resolution explaning 
this organization’s views 6n the subject: 

Whereas the Hoover Commission is at- 
tempting to do away with our present REA 
setup by opposing Government lending; and 

Whereas it would be necessary in the fu- 
ture to rely on private capital at higher rate 
of interest, thereby forcing service rates to 
go higher and also curtailing much needed 
future expansion: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 
Pepin County Farmers Union quarterly con- 
vention, held on April 18, 1955, go on record 
this day as opposing such action; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen, urging them to oppose any reduc- 
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tion in Federal lending for REA, in the event 
such a bill should come before Congress in 
this or any future session. 

This resolution was voted upon at the 
county convention and passed with a unani- 
mous vote. 

PEPIN COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
HERMAN ORNE, President. 


A St. Patrick’s Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD I include the following message from 
the Prime Minister of Ireland, Mr. John 
A. Costello, addressed to the people of the 
United States and Canada for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day 1955. It seems to me that the 
warmth and sincerity of this message 
brings home to us very well the close and 
intimate ties of affection and friendship 
between this country and Ireland. It 
illustrates too the community of interest 
existing between the two countries and, 
for my part, I think that it should lead 
all right-thinking and freedom-loving 
Americans to look with favor and sym- 
pathy upon the aspirations of the Irish 
people: 

Once again Iam happy to be able, through 
the medium of the International News Serv- 
ice, to send a message of greeting and good 
wishes, on behalf of the Irish Government 
and on my own behalf, to our kith and kin 
and our numerous friends in the United 
States and in Canada. 

To us in Ireland the feast of St. Patrick is 
our great national festival, but our pride in 
our faith and in our race is enhanced by the 
fact that this great festival is so significantly 
and distinctively honored and observed in 
£0 many countries throughout the world. 

The United States has always had a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of Irishmen. There 
is no country with which we have stronger 
ties or more friendly relations. 


BARRY STATUE 


The erection of the statue to Comdr. 
John Barry, the Wexfordman founder of the 
American Navy, which we hope will take 
place during the coming year and the gift of 
the statue from the American Government 
to the Irish nation will emphasize and bring 
home to both our peoples the close associa- 
tion which still and must forever exist be- 
tween them. 

Frequently, but hardly adequately, I have 
endeavored to express gratitude for the 
essistance given over the years by the United 
States to our people toward the realization 
of their national aspirations and apprecia- 
tion of the material help given in recent 
times by the generous people of the United 
States to the economic development of our 
country. 

We watch with pride and thankfulness 
that great nation assuming tremendous and 
ever-increasing responsibilities in world af- 
fairs and using its wealth and power in the 
cause of that worldwide peace which small 
nations such as ours particularly and pas- 
sionately desire. 

That pride and thankfulness are all the 
greater because of our realization that citi- 
zens of the United States who are of Irish 
origin, while abundantly discharging their 
duties as citizens of the great nation to 
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which they are proud to owe allegiance, 
never forget their Irish mother country. 

It is not merely gratifying to our national 
pride to recall that so many men and women 
of our Irish race have contributed toward 
the building of the Nation which has become 
the greatest in the community of free na- 
tions, but it is satisfying to realize that there- 
by we have in some small measure helped to 
discharge our debts of gratitude. 

Irishmen, too, played a part in Canada’s 
march to nationhood, and to the Canadian 
nation and people we are also indebted for 
unfailing sympathy and support which we re- 
ceived at all times in our need. 

And therefore to Canada, a young nation 
which has achieved greatness and which is 
directing its growing influence and prestige 
in world affairs to the cause of peace in our 
time. we send our greeting, Our gratitude, 
and our desire for even closer association 
and friendship. 

As a small nation and one that has fought 
s0 tenaciously and for so long to achieve its 
freedom, Ireland desires peace and liberty 
for all nations to live their lives in peace. 
This desire for peace is all the more intense 
because of the horrors that must follow the 
use in war of modern instruments of destruc- 
tion. 

Peace-loving peoples, and more particular- 
Iy small nations, appalled at the frightful 
possibilities of such instruments of destruc- 
tion, can only clutch at the hope of the 
deterrent effect of mutual frightfulness and 
look to the great nations faithfully to dis- 
charge their duties as trustees for humanity 
and civilization. 


UNIFICATION 


A united Ireland might give a significant 
contribution to the cause of world peace. A 
partitioned people can only feel frustrated at 
being deprived of the opportunity of giving 
such a contribution. 

If the forces which are inexorably, if slow- 
ly, at work to break the unnatural barrier 
which spreads across the face of our mother- 
land could be accelerated, Irishmen of all 
creeds and classes at home and abroad could 
unite in a common effort to aid and save our 
civilization. 


Resolution of Spokane Public Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to copy below a resolution 
of the Spokane Public Forum, Spokane, 
Wash., dated April 23, 1955, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable Eucenre Srrr, of 
of Kentucky, has introduced H. R. 4627, a bill 
to prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages; and 

Whereas the Spokane Public Forum pre- 
viously went on record for the Bryson bill 
to take the nauseating beer and cigarette 
commercial off the TV and radio, reaching 
into the home for youthful converts to the 
deadly poison they misrepresent; 

Resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
go on record highly commending the Hon- 
orable EUGENE Stier for his courageous stand 
to protect the public, especially the younger 
generation, from said vicious and false ad- 
vertisements about the light temperance 
beverage beer. 

JosePnH E. Nessirt, President. 
Mary J. WELSH, Secretary. 


May 3 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. yr 
Speaker, for the fifth time since I haye 
been a Member of Congress, I recently 
mailed questionnaires to the 86,000 box. 
holders in Nebraska’s Fourth Congres. 
sional] District. The following tabula. 
tion shows the results of this poll in () 
the rural areas and (b) the cities: 


1. What type farm program do you favor? 
Flexible 90% parity 100° 
59.7% 26. 9% I: 
19.0% 8&0, 
. Would you favor a bushel quota on wheat’ 
Yes 
66.7% 
57.7% 
. Would you favor a two-price system on market 
wheat? 
Yes 


. Your choice for President in the next electior 
Eisenhower Stevenson 

73.1% 7. 20% 
76.3% 7.6% 

. Should tariffs be— 5 
Lowered? Raised? 
24. 8% 20. 8% 
28. 7% 18. 3°; 


. Do you favor the present foreign policy? 
Yes 


. Should we grant more or less foreign aid? 
More Less 
9.0% 91. 0 
8.0% 92. ( 


. Should there be Federal aid to education? 


. Should there be Federal aid for schoo] constructio 
Yes 
50. 2% 


55. 5% 


. Do you favor universal military training? 
Yes 


58. 2% 


. Do you prefer the present Selective Service 
Yes 
64.6% 
67.3% 
. Do you favor raising postal rates to meet the cost of 
service? : 
Yes No 
59.1% 40.9 
65. 6% 34.4 


. Should Communist China be admitted to the United 


Nations? : 
Yes N 
6. 5% 02 
7.3% 
. Should Alaska be made a new State? 
Yes 
77.1% 
79. 2% 
. Should Hawaii be made a new State? 
Yes 
74.4% 
ep chostiddannaaeiieiid 
. Do you favor a State sales tax? 
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Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I wish to include an address which I 
had the privilege of delivering at the an- 
nual businessmen’s day to the students 
of the school of business administration 
at Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas, Tex., on April 26, 1955, as follows: 


Free ENTERPRISE VERSUS THE SOMETHING- 
FOR-NOTHING PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Chairman, students of the SMU School 
of Business Administration, faculty, and 
alumni, it is a real pleasure to be present with 
you today. Since your kind invitation was 
extended me, I have realized how much I 
have in common with those who are going 
out into business on their own. 

First, I think of my college days when, like 
yourselves, I was greatly concerned over my 
future and what career or business endeavor 
to embark upon. In my case the answer 
ne night at dinner in a friend’s New 
vartment, when for the first time I 
saw a picture show broadcast over the air— 
television. From the moment of this 

inge introduction, I knew this was to 
be my field of business. So it was that after 
graduation, I plunged into the merchandis- 
ing and distribution end of this fascinating 
new industry which, in 1940, was in its mar- 
keting infancy. 

Another comparison is my situation today 
when, as you know, I am in an entirely new 
field of endeavor. I have just plunged into 
this tremendous task much as will many of 
our young business people starting out on 
theirown. In the case of a Congressman and 

ing businessman, both must shift 
The Congressman learns on 
g in Washington and thereafter that 
while his colleagues are sympathetic, they 


came ¢ 


York ay 


would never volunteer help but only answer 
questions, because they know, as I even now 
know, that part of the job of being a Con- 


gre n is learning to make the adjust- 
ments and being left alone to make the ad- 
l since each Congressman is an 
il coming from a particular district 

e strength of our system is built upon 
ferences which each Congressman rep- 

rese! Through the adjustment and the 
tr there comes of course a correspond- 
faction when challenging and new 

met and overcome. I appreciate 

m in Washington as I have come to 


nents, 


ich the same way a newcomer to 
ne enters his new endeavor, some- 
ne, where his character and ability 
loped through the challenges which 
nted. He is a free agent. This is 
because we have free enterprise. 
W eve in this country in this growth 
1 personality and character within 
ework of a master plan which only 
ighty knows, 
personal convictions have been 
> have those of others here present, 
hose first business endeavors which 
vileged to participate in before the 
War. Then in the war these convic- 
re further tested, and others came 
that had been lying dormant and 
it I now recognize as innate spirit- 
i religious beliefs. Now, in Congress, 
cllons are still tested almost daily, 
moment in speaking to you, be- 
* am in a position, as a Congressman, 
‘the fundamental ethical, moral and 


‘ | ri 
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spiritual beliefs, as a yardstick, must con- 
tinually be applied in making decisions con- 
cerning the big issues that face us today. 

Through all of the trials and struggles, I 
have found no reason to change my basic 
belief in the principles which I was taught 
going through school. I believe in human 
freedom, and that means economic free- 
dom. I have come to understand why our 
forefathers and my forebears believed as 
they did in free enterprise, competition, the 
open market place, to establish demand- 
supply and price, as contrasted with the 
foreign planned economies and isms they 
left behind when they left the old country. 

So it was that when thinking of talking to 
you today, the titles that sprang to mind 
were: “Free Enterprise, the American Way,” 
“Government and Free Enterprise,” ‘“Let’s 
Put Business Principles Into Government, 
and Take Government Out of Business,” “The 
Government in Your Business Future’—but 
no matter what the title they all started 
and ended with free enterprise, because 
within the framework of the definition of 
free enterprise, as we Americans have tra- 
ditionally defined it, is found the individual 
worth and dignity of the man or woman, our 
spiritual beliefs, the best system for eco- 
nomic growth, the “merit system,” individ- 
ual incentive and intiative. In short, the 
sum total of American beliefs. To me free 
enterprise and Americanism are one. 

My title finally became “Free Enterprise 
versus the Something-for-nothing Philoso- 
phy.” The something-for-nothing philoso- 
phy is based on the erroneous belief that 
government can do for us what we cannot 
do for ourselves. Forgotten is the fact that 
ours is a Government of, by and for the 
people. Through the declared emergencies 
of a depression and two wars has arisen a 
Federal bureaucracy of such scope that few, 
if any, know all the present services offered 
by Government—many unnecessary to the 
people. This philosophy spawned on reg- 
ulations and controls of our economy, 
through planned deficit financing which re- 
sulted in spiraling inflation and cost of liv- 
ing. States rights have been usurped by 
Federal domination, until the State-Federal 
proportion of operation and tax income has 
changed from 75-25 percent to 25-75 percent. 

In this something-for-nothing philosophy 
is found the belief the Federal Government 
can manufacture, finance, merchandise, 
market, and compete in every way with pri- 
vate industry, that it can do so without pay- 
ing tax on its operation which is passed on to 
private businessmen to pay, who must also 
pay their own taxes. Simultaneously, the 
Government often blames free enterprise 
business which staggers under the Govern- 
ment-imposed regulation and heavy tax, say- 
ing that free enterprise is faulty. It is of 
interest to note that at this moment the 

yovernment is still the Nation’s biggest elec- 

tric power producer, the biggest power con- 
sumer, the biggest banker, the biggest em- 
ployer, the biggest insurance company, big- 
gest landlord, biggest tenant, and biggest 
publisher. In fact, Uncle Sam owns more 
wheat than the wheat farmers, more grass 
land than the cattle men, and more trucks 
than General Motors. Our national debt is 
$278 billion and we have a hidden debt of 
$250 billion, an overall tax rate of 30 cents 
on the dollar. 

In the something-for-nothing philosophy, 
there is the belief that wealth can be re- 
distributed to the point of confiscation by a 
heavy progressive income tax. This money 
can be placed in the hands of the low-bracket 
purchaser who then can stimulate business 
by buying. This is called the percolate up 
theory by some. It overlooks the fact that 
production is necessary or there’ll be no 
goods to buy—and production needs money 
for plant and equipment to produce, to ex- 
pand, and to create more jobs. 

The advocates of the something-for-noth- 
ing philosophy are intentionally or unin- 
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tentionally disloyal Americans. Some are 
avowed socialists. These are the most dan- 
gerous because as Americans considering 
themselves patriotic devoted citizens they 
are undermining the country’s economic 
strength as a friend—not an avowed enemy 
such as the Communist we have come to 
recognize as antithetical to all we believe— 
and who is dedicated to the overthrow of 
our country. We recognize communism as 
an enemy, yet communism is economically a 
socialistic form of government, and there is 
the great danger. Too many of our well- 
meaning socialistic friends of the last 2 dec- 
ades are playing right into communistic 
hands. The godless materialism of this 
philosophy must not be for this great coun- 
try of ours. As idealists we Americans ac- 
quiesce to the goals that social measures pro- 
pose. It is easy to succumb to the belief 
first, that government can do it, and second, 
that we can pay the cost, not only for our 
own people, but the world. Too often lost in 
the shuffle is the free-enterprise system that 
must pay the cost of our grandiose schemes. 

The present administration is struggling 
valiantly to satisfy the increased citizens’ 
demands of its government and at the same 
time build our economic strength by freeing 
our business to operate with minimum gov- 
ernment intervention or control—of this I 
approve—but I would counsel this or any 
administration to always remember an ear- 
lier American adage “that government is 
best that governs least.” Our forefathers 
believed this and they built the free-enter- 
prise system into the world’s greatest pro- 
ductive system. 

This system was based on freedom—to 
think, act, and do as an individual—in 
business as well as government. They rec- 
ognized that our freedoms were so interre- 
lated that the loss of one meant the loss of 
all. Therefore economic freedom was fos- 
tered in the free-enterprise system. Every- 
one had a stake in it. They knew and we 
should remember that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Further, there was 
no caste system. Unlike many foreign coun- 
tries, an American was not forced to stay 
in the same level that he was born into. A 
man was recognized for whatever he made of 
himself. The great accomplishments in the 
production of American industry is testi- 
monial to the many free men and women 
who dedicated their efforts to business within 
the free-enterprise system. These are our 
traditions—our heritage. We must carry 
them on. 

In the United States there is still no limit 
to your goal. Each of us can become what 
we are capable of achieving. Surely, we have 
proven too that what a mind is capable of 
thinking, a man can do; witness the new 
duct-fan helicopter, the modern flying car- 
pet. Since 1900 the world has produced 
airplanes, radio, television, and countless 
other scientific discoveries. We all know we 
have just scratched the surface in new in- 
ventions and ideas, that untold worlds may 
open up ahead of us. New ideas and oppor- 
tunities need only to be thought of and 
recognized. 

The United States has a magnificent fu- 
ture. The Southwest area of the United 
States may very well have an even more 
brilliant future than the national average. 
Its population and industries are growing. 

And you have freedom of choice. You 
can look around and decide—stay put or 
move along as new horizons open, and let 
me assure you from my personal experience 
that there will be countless vistas unrolling 
before you, challenging you to new effort— 
if you stay alert. 

In your business ventures you are not 
likely to forget the part that government 
plays in our lives, and I hope you will not 
neglect your duties as a citizen. Using my- 
self as an example in the establishment of 
my corporation and two small individually 
owned companies in real estate, I often 
worked 7 days and some nights. My par- 
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ticipation in government suffered. Actually, 
I deprived myself of the right of participat- 
ing—a right and privilege all Americans 
should treasure and enjoy. One day I re- 
alized with a shock that many of the bu- 
reaucratic policies of our Federal Govern- 
ment and our loss of many States rights 
were contrary to my beliefs. So here I am. 
Many other business people are guilty of 
leaving the charting of their country’s course 
to others. They are so enmeshed in their 
personal worries they will not take time to 
vote, much less in political work. Because 
of this the very men who could inform our 
people most of the value of our free-enter- 
prise system do not speak out and the result 
has been the lack of emphasis on the great- 
ness of traditional American enterprise. It 
is my hope, therefore, that you will always 
keep an active interest and participation in 
your government at the local level. Other- 
wise, you are leaving the decisions to others 
whose views may not embody your own. 
The weakness of our system, as Plato 
pointed out centuries ago, is the lack of an 
informed electorate, or apathy on the part 
of the people. Businessmen in our country 
by their neglect of citizen participation in 
governmental affairs have failed to protect 
free enterprise by influencing legislation. 


Businessmen realize through hard-earned 
experience that private enterprise and Gov- 
ernment cannot compete in business. Busi- 
nessmen operating on a profit system know 
that deficit financing is an impossibility, and 
any system based on it is unsound and 
should be corrected. Businessmen, having 
learned these lessons, permit their Govern- 
ment in many instances to make mistakes 
which their experience and judgment could 
have prevented if they had been taking a 
part in the direction of their Government. 

My final thought then would be some con- 
clusions I reach in forecasting the trend 
our Government would take if more business 
people participated in it. I believe the pro- 
gram would be accelerated in getting the 
Government out of business. I believe that 
businessmen in our Government would 
throw their weight behind balancing the 
budget, reducing the national debt, reducing 
taxes, thereby stimulating incentive, further 
investment, and creating more jobs. They 
would reduce the gigantic intended redis- 
tribution of wealth the Socialists and Com- 
munists are so pleased to see us engage in. 
There would be further incentive for those 
talented individuals whose property in the 
form of earnings is almost entirely confis- 
cated in the upper bracket, and whose re- 
sponsible positions create more jobs by this 
stimulated effort. The so-called little man 
who bears taxation’s heaviest burden nu- 
merically would be given greater relief in 
his taxes, made possible by reducing the cost 
of Government. This reduction would be 
made possible through decentralization and 
return to the States of many of the Federal 
activities. The businessman might insist, I 
believe, that the Government operate within 
its income. In fact, the businessman might 
insist upon a constitutional amendment con- 
trolling the Government’s ability to tax, bor- 
row, and spend, thereby assuring a sound 
economy by whoever the elected officials 
were. Businessmen in Government would 
continue to remove the Federal Government 
from areas of operation which do not per- 
tain to government. 

It is my heartfelt belief that the future 
greateness of our country is interwoven with 
the perpetuation, strengthening, and success 
of our free-enterprise system. It must he 
kept free. I believe that people with busi- 
ness experience must join together to con- 
tinue to remind the American people of the 
advantages that we enjoy, the high level of 
production and prosperity, the great eco- 
nomic, moral, and spiritual strength result- 
ing from our beliefs. These are the things, 
I believe, which business people should re- 
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member and practice. I hope that all of 
you will take your part in the good faith to 
preserve the free-enterprise system. 

I have enjoyed this opportunity of being 
with you and sharing a few thoughts. I 
wish you all the very best of everything in 
whatever you undertake. May you be suc- 
cessful and happy, and in return for the 
blessing of living and working in this great 
Nation take an active part in its guidance. 
Thank you. 


Appeal by the American Bicycle Industry 
for Relief From Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the “escape clause” provision of 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the 
American bicycle industry appealed to 
the Tariff Commission on June 1954 for 
relief from “injury” caused by excessive 
importations. During September 1954, 
the Tariff Commission began hearings 
on the subject and interested parties 
were able to present their cases to the 
Commission. At that time I asked the 
Commission for relief from excessive im- 
ports, since the bicycle manufacturers 
in my district were notifying me that 
their businesses were suffering because 
imports were supplanting their products 
in local markets and that a rising unem- 
ployment rate was inevitable. From ad- 
vices which I have received later from 
manufacturers and from labor unions, 
it seems as if the Situation is getting 
progressively worse. 

The Tariff Commission has now com- 
pleted its findings on the case. In 
studying the facts the Commission had 
two avenues of action open to it; one, 
in the event that no injury to the in- 
dustry was proved, the Commission could 
make those findings available to the 
general public immediately; on the 
other hand, if the possibility of injury 
is proved, the Commission could pre- 
sent its findings and recommendations 
concerning relief from excessive im- 
ports to the President for his own dis- 
position of the matter. ; 

Under the tariff law the President has 
60 days in which to decide whether he 
would follow the recommendations or 
not. On this coming May 14 the waiting 
period of 60 days expires. At that time 
the President can notify the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee that he does not 
intend to follow the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission as regards 
action on the appeal or he may refer the 
case back to the Commission for further 
information. When this latter situa- 
tion arises—as has occurred to many 
appeals in the past—the appeal gener- 
ally dies on the vine, as it were. 

On the other hand, the President may 
follow the recommendations tendered 
to him by the Tariff Commission and on 
May 14 he will announce his action and 
his reasons for such action. This may 
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be either in the form of announcins 
that tariffs will be increased to a leva} 
that will tend to offset the competitive 
advantage enjoyed by foreign manufac. 
turers or some type of quota may he 
worked out. The eventuality of , 
quota being instituted, either a flexipj. 
or a Straight percentage quota, is yp. 
likely, since up to the present that type 
of tariff procedure has been avoided iy 
the case of manufacturers and also be. 
cause it is a cumbersome procedure, 

Should the Senate version of the Re. 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act with its 
national security clause be passed, 
then the President will be able to set 
quotas on imports. 

Mr. Speaker, since I am vitally con. 
cerned with the plight of the unemployed 
in my district as well as the plight of 
the small-business man who cannot meet 
the low prices of foreign bicycles, I wrote 
a personal letter to the President on 
Friday, April 29, asking that tariffs be 
raised on imported bicycles. I insert a 
copy of this letter as sent to the White 
House at this time. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1955, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have been ad- 
vised by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion that they have submitted to you their 
findings and recommendations on an ap- 
peal for relief filed by the bicycle industry 
under the escape clause proceedings of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Since the employment situation in my dis- 
trict is vitally affected by the excessive im- 
portation of foreign bicycles, I wish to add 
my voice to those of others in the industry 
asking that you give action to positive re- 
lief proposals for this segment of our econ- 
omy. 

In 1930 imported bicycles averaged 1.3 per- 
cent of the American market. In the im- 
mediate postwar years the total gradually 
rose till by 1953 the percentage was 228 
by 1954 it had risen to 37; and now during the 
first 3 months of 1955 the percentage has 
climbed to well above 50. In 1953 alone 
more bicycles were imported than the ac- 
cumulated total of the 20-year period 1931- 
51. 

Foreign bicycle manufacturers thrive be- 
cause they have an unbeatable price advan- 
tage due to low cost of labor and materials, 
and subsidies, as well as protective legisla- 
tion in their own countries. In addition 
our tariffs are so low that foreign exporters 
derive great benefits by shipping their bl- 
cycles to our shores. 

Mr. President, I have always felt that the 
administration of the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram could be accomplished without causing 
undue injury to the workers employed 1! 
American industry and agriculture. How- 
ever, it is only a matter of time before the 
entire domestic bicycle market is lost to for- 
eign imports. Affirmative action by you, 
Mr. President, is imperative if the bicycle 
industry is to survive. 

In January 1955, in your state of the Union 
message, you said: “Nothing in our trade pro 
gram will operate to injure or damage Amer! 
can industry.”’ 

Again, on February 17, in your special com 
munication to us in Congress asking that the 
Trade Agreements Act be continued, yo 
stated: “‘No American industry will be placed 
in jeopardy by the administration of t's 
measure.” 

Mr. President, in 1930 the tariff rate was 
30 percent ad valorem. The present rate Is * 
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low as 744 percent, and now the request is 
for even further cuts in this very low tariff. 

The Tariff Commission has voluminous 
statistics to show that our freer trade policy 
does “injury or damage’? to many small 
plants with thousands of workers. Certain- 
ly the American bicycle industry is suffer- 
ing injury because of the substantial portion 
of the domestic market being taken over by 
picycles imported under our low tariffs. 

I am especially concerned because of the 
acute unemployment in my district caused 
by the influx of foreign-made bicycles. Be- 
cause of this interest, I requested our Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Honorable James P. 
Mitchell, to conduct a special unemployment 
survey of the Torrington area, Connecticut. 
This survey was conducted and on April 4, 
1955, Secretary Mitchell advised me: “The 
survey showed that a substantial labor sur- 
plus does exist in this area. Accordingly, we 
are Officially classifying the Torrington area 
in Group IV-A—area of substantial labor 
surplus.” From advices received from man- 
ufacturers and labor unions in my district 
it is evident that this labor surplus has been 
caused largely because so many workers in 
the bicycle industry were laid off. 

I am vitally concerned because of the 
realistic approach we must exercise as re- 
gards unemployment. Our country is em- 
barking on a freer trade policy and we seem 
to adopt a strictly doctrinaire position, 
namely: free trade is sound in theoretical 
economics, and therefore, free trade should 
be pursued. What freer traders fail to realize 
is the fact that if limitiess imports produce 
unemployment in our country, the uneco- 
nomic effects would eventually result in re- 
strictive tariff on the high side. 

Mr. President, the very fact that the Tariff 
Commission has not made public its findings 
supports the assumption that positive “in- 
jury” to the American bicycle industry has 
been caused by excessive imports and that 


recommendations have been made for the 
alleviation of this “injury.” What the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations are, I do not 
presume to know, but my personal recom- 
mendation would be that tariffs on bicycles 
should revert to the status of July 1, 1945. In 
the event that you feel this cannot be done, 
then I would recommend a fiexible quota 
based on a certain percentage of domestic 
sales Over a 5-year period. 

Iam submitting this request to you, Mr. 
President, having regard to your concern for 
the welfare of our economic structure as a 
whole and with due expectation that you will 
give relief to this hard-pressed sector of our 
economy. 


Respectfully yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I have received letters 
from bicycle and bicycle parts manu- 
facturers from many sections of the 
United States. The problem of foreign 
bicycle imports is touching a $200 mil- 
on industry to such an extent that in 
the first few months of 1955 fully 50 
percent of our domestic market was be- 
ing taken over by these importations. 
Ut had been suggested in the Randall 
Commission report that many industries 
“ould retrain their workers for similar 
type of manufactures in cases where 
their domestic industries are being in- 
jured by excessive imports of the type 
of commodity which they produce. 
~Anyc ne knows how difficult that type 
= program will be. I well remember 
“on cai e during the war of the gold- 
— industry. The War Production 

ard had advised that no machinery 
or parts would be available to the gold- 
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mining industry. Workers in that in- 
dustry should be shifted to similar types 
of mining or retrained for similar types 
of employment. Some of you may not 
know this, but the relocation and the 
retraining program was an abysmal fail- 
ure. ‘The men refused to be relocated 
in other areas, and special efforts were 
made by the companies to keep the men 
at their current locations in case the 
mines opened at sometime in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to stress the fact 
that the American domestic bicycle in- 
dustry is not of such minute proportion 
that its dislocation can be ignored. In 
our small factory towns the men have 
lived and brought up their families, 
bought their homes, and have grown 
roots, as it were. It is hard to remove 
men from these small towns. Yet, when 
their means of livelihood are being un- 
dercut they have to do something else 
to provide food for their families. This 
they will do, no matter what hardship 
they undergo. Yet, when the time comes 
for this type of mechanic to go back 
into the bicycle industry it will be hard 
for them to rechange their employment 
status. Once men leave an industry it 
is not easy to build up such an industry 
again, 

Mr. Speaker, all this points up the 
reason to which Iam coming now. Iam 
in favor of a reorientation of our foreign- 
trade program. I believe in the inter- 
change of goods between nations. But 
the whole trade-agreements program 
seems to be encumbered at present with 
such a vast amount of administrative 
procedures as to make it practically im- 
possible for an industry to get ameliora- 
tion of its difficulties should excessive im- 
ports hurt such an industry. There is 
the matter of appeals, the holding of 
hearings, the searching and investigat- 
ing of reports of injury, the dislocation 
of labor; the research of possible retrain- 
ing efforts, a recommendation to the 
President, a waiting period of 60 days, a 
possible denial of such appeal or a type 
of action which might not give relief to 
the affected domestic industry. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that al- 
though the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 
1930 has been stigmatized as the high- 
est in United States history, that tariff 
has now been cut down to such an extent 
by successful percentage cuts under the 
renewal of every Trade Agreements Act 
extension as well as by concessions 
granted at Geneva, Torquay, Annecy, 
and now at Geneva again, that to find 
the exact rate in operation is a difficult 
matter indeed. 


I think the time has come, and I would 
urgently stress the sooner the better, 
that we in this Congress initiate a new 
study for the revision of our basic tariff 
act. Not only is such a revision over- 
due but, it is of prime importance to us 
in Congress that we do not relinquish 
too much of our authority to any one 
executive agency. I mean by this that 
in Congress our ultimate responsibility 
is to our constituents and yet here, be- 
cause of a multiplicity of procedures 
concerning tariff cuts or the reimposi- 
tion of tariffs, we are unable to give re- 
lief to our constituents. 
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Mr. Speaker, quite a few of us in this 
Congress have been importuned time 
and again by our constituents for 
intervention on their behalf against ex- 
cessive importations. My feeling is 
that we should revise our tariff law that 
our constituents may know that their 
interests are being protected. I wish to 
state that I think the time is ripe and a 
beginning should be made in the restudy 
and rewriting of our basic tariff law. 





A Citation for Father Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I should like to have printed an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Saturday, 
April 30, 1955. The article announced 
the award of the Eastern Labor Press 
Conference’s annual citation for individ- 
ual achievement in the field of labor re- 
lations. ‘The award this year was ap- 
propriately presented to the Reverend 
William J. Kelley, of Catholic University, 
who has devoted 25 years to the impor- 
tant work of promoting stable labor- 
management relations. His Christian 
devotion to this field of human relations 
is a worthy exercise of his holy office. 

The article follows: 

LABOR Press HONORS FATHER KELLEY, OF C. U. 

The Reverend William J. Kelley, of Cath- 
olic University, was honored by the Eastern 
Labor Press Conference yesterday for 25 
years of “promoting rational cooperation be- 
tween industry and labor rather than class 
conflict.” 

The citation was presented to Father Kel- 
ley by Frank B. Powers, president of the 
organization which is made up of editors of 
labor papers in the East which have a com- 
bined circulation of 5 million. 

The citation read in part: 

“Through the years, his able service and 
wise counsel have been available to all those 
in need without regard to religion or wealth. 
Father Kelley has provided an inspiring 
example of a man courageously dedicated to 
serving the brotherhood of all men.” 

A member of the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late who celebrates the 25th anniversary of 
his ordination next month, Father Kell 
served as head of the New York State Labo 
Relations Board before coming to Catholi 
University. 

He has served as @ mediator in scores of 
labor-management disputes, and recently 
engineered the historic agreement between 
the International Association of Machinists 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenter: 
which ended a 40-year jurisdictional feud 
between the two unions. 

This year he took an active part in fight- 
ing a proposed right-to-work law which 
was considered and turned down by the 
Maryland Legislature. 

During the Willard Hotel mecting yester- 
day the 50 labor editors took part in work- 
shop sessions devoted to improving the 
readability and content of their papers. 


Qan< 
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The Democratic Party and the General 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 26, Gen. Telford Taylor, a leading 
citizen of my State, a distinguished au- 
thor and political observer, and an able 
public servant, made a speech before the 
New York Young Democratic Club. 

He said some things which are worthy 
of general note, and I ask unanimous 
consent that a press release summarizing 
General Taylor’s remarks on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

“A general reshaping of national policies 
to meet the changing structure of domestic 
and international affairs” was called for 
tonight by Telford Taylor, New York attor- 
ney and former Federal Government official. 
Addressing the New York Young Democratic 
Club on the subject The Democratic Party 
and the General Welfare, Taylor ridiculed 
the contention that the Democratic Party 
has no major issues to advance in the current 
Congress and next year’s elections: 

“Issues are one thing we have plenty of,” 
Taylor declared, “and what are most needed 
now are the initiative, eloquence and follow- 
through to burn these issue into the public 
consciousness. It is the opportunity and 
responsibility of the Democratic Party to 
manifest these qualities and to furnish the 
leadership in grappling with the issues.” 

“Among the major problems confronting 
the Nation which the administration and 
the Republican Party are abjectly failing to 
recognize and cope with,” Taylor listed: 

“1. The disastrous decline in America’s 
capacity for leadership in the international 
community and in the development of a 
stable and peaceful world order under the 
rule of law—a leadership which is just as 
vital to our security and far more important 
to America’s enduring glory than leadership 
in the evolution of nuclear weapons. 

“2. The trend toward an inflexible mili- 
tary establishment designed only for the 
total world war which may and should never 
be fought, and inadequate for the localized 
wars that are almost certain to continue 
and recur for some years to come. 

“3. The nationwide crisis in education, re- 
sulting from the rapid growth of population 
without comparable expansion of educa- 
tional facilities, which, unless resolved, will 
soon present a far more dangerous threat 
to the national well-being than the Red 
Air Force. 

“4. The progressive paralysis of the execu- 
tive branch and deterioration of the civil 
and military services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as a result of benighted personnel 
policies and security hysteria. 

“5. The new wave of banking and indus- 
trial mergers, resulting in a dangerous trend 
toward economic concentration which must 
be checked by an antitrust policy designed 
not to penalize bigness, but to enable the 
big and the little to coexist.” 

Taylor contrasted these issues with those 
that had faced the Nation in the early years 
of the Roosevelt administration: 

“The very phrase ‘New Deal’—implying that 
a few people held all the high cards—indi- 
cated that the main purpose then was to 
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iron out the worst inequities in the distri- 
bution of wealth and power between labor 
and capital, farm and market, investor and 
financier. Of course, many flagrant injus- 
tices of distribution persist today, and we 
will never strike a perfect or permanent bal- 
ance. So, too, the present administration 
has revived old abuses of governmental 
favoritism toward special interest groups, 
and the administration’s squalid surrender 
of national resources, which can fitly be 
described only as public corruption on a 
vast scale, is a glaring reminder that con- 
stant vigilance is the price of administra- 
tive integrity. 

“Nevertheless, the most serious problems 
of the present day do not lie in the conflict- 
ing interests of classes or regions. Rather, 
they are matters of common concern to the 
national community as a whole. A poorly 
educated generation, or an ineffiicent Fed- 
eral service, is as bad for the farmer or 
workman as for the corporation executive. 


“The Democratic Party must remain the 
party of the common man, but the time is 
past when the common man means only the 
underprivileged. As David Riesman has 
pointed out, the very success of the New Deal 
has brought about its own demise. It is 
a proud tradition, but no longer a living 
political slogan. The common American 
man is not longer an underpriviliged man 
in the New Deal sense. 

“Today the common man is every man. 
The Constitution was adopted to promote 
the general welfare, and the general welfare 
of the national community must now be the 
core of the Democratic Party program and 
of national policy.” 


Not the Right Occasion for a Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an editorial from the Providence Journal, 
Providence, R. I., of April 23, 1955. The 
editorial entitled “Not the Right Occa- 
sion for a Veto” argues that a Presiden- 
tial veto of the postal pay bill would be 
politically unwise and economically un- 
sound. I heartily concur in the senti- 
ment expressed and I urge all my col- 
leagues to read the article at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The editorial follows: 

NoT THE RIGHT OCCASION FOR A VETO 


Mr. Eisenhower will have to dig very deep 
if he is to come up with a convincing reason 
for vetoing a postal pay increase bill because 
the House voted six-tenths of 1 percent more 
than he has indicated he would approve. 

A year ago he denied the postal workers 
a raise for the legitimate reason that Con- 
gress provided no funds to pay it. But this 
year the responsibility rests with him to 
make sure that these faithful public servants 
get their proper share of the pay boosts that 
economic circumstances have persuaded him 
to recommend for other civilian employees. 
These circumstances have already compelled 
the Government to provide increases for its 
military personnel and, more conspicuously, 
for the Members of Congress themselves, 

Where the conference committee will final- 
ly fix the percentage point remains to be re- 
vealed. It must stand somewhere between 
the House’s 8.2 percent pay increase and the 
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Senate’s 10 percent. But obviously there is 
no reason to expect that either branch Will 
drop back to Mr. Eisenhower's 7.6 maximum 
And considering that the administration 
in the next fiscal year plans to spend upward 
of $60 billion, with at least 3.5 percent of 
total expenditures allotted to alien Peoples, 
it can hardly afford to haggle over perhaps a 
dozen million extra dollars that Congress 
may decide to give the postal workers beyonq 
the amount the President prefers to ratify. 
In the circumstances, if the conference 
committee sticks to the House’s 8.2 percent, 
Mr. Eisenhower should not compel the legis. 
lators to attempt to override a veto. Such 
Presidential action would be politically yn- 
wise and economically dubious. ; 


National Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an _ editorial 
from the Shreveport Times of Shreve- 
port, La., of April 29, 1955. The edi- 
torial is on a subject of vital importance 
which will be before the House within 
the near future and I commend it to 
all Members for reading. The editorial, 
entitled “Keep It Voluntary,” is as fol- 
lows: 

Keep IT VOLUNTARY 

Defense Secretary Wilson said, after tes- 
tifying before the House Armed Services 
Committee, that he had given up hope of 
having a provision in the new military re- 
serve bill for drafting 17- and 18-year-olds 
for 6 months of training. 

Secretary Wilson pointed out that Chair- 
man Vinson, Georgia Democrat, was op- 
posed to such a draft and probably a ma- 
jority of the Committee feels the same way. 
VINSON later confirmed this. 

Wilson should not feel too bad about not 
getting the draft proposal which was in- 
cluded in the original version of the Eisen- 
hower administration Reserve bill, as drawn 
in the Pentagon. The provision for training 
of youngsters for 6 months at the ages of 
17 and 18 remains in the bill, but this pro- 
gram will be on a volunteer basis instead 
of a draft basis. It was worked out that way 
in the Armed Forces Subcommittee which 
handled the bill and which was under chair- 
manship of Representative OvERTON BROOKS, 
of Shreveport. 

In all probability this change, and other 
changes which may be made in the original 
version of the bill, will meet with full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower himself and of 
his administration. The sentiment against 
setting up a new draft of 17- and i8-year- 
olds is not partisan in any way. In fact 
opposition to such a program is somewhat 
inherent in the American character, which 
always has wanted to avoid military draft at 
any age in peacetime but has recognized in 
recent years that there is no such thing 4s 
real peacetime. 

But the age of 17 simply is too low for 
military draft—as a matter of fact, the Times 
always has held that 18 was too low, even 
in wartime unless there was absolutely n° 
other way to get the manpower needed. | 

This new program of 6 months’ training 
for teenagers should go over without diffi- 
culty under a voluntary basis. It is be! 
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made especially attractive to the 17- and 
1g-year-olds because it keeps them out of 
the present regular military draft so long 
as they carry out the provisions of reserve 
service which include a certain number of 
drills each year and a certain period in 
summer camp training. 

The greatest advantage in it is that the 


pov getting out of high school and not going 
to college can settle down pretty quickly into 
whatever he has chosen for his life’s work 


without having to give up 2 or 3 years to 
military training. If the volunteer system 
does not work, then it may be necessary to 
work out some form of compulsion if the 
training of youngsters at the ages of 17 and 
18 still is considered essential to national 
security. 





American Legion Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio has, for a num- 
ber of years been putting on an annual 
essay contest among the young boys and 
girls of each of the congressional dis- 
tricts of Ohio. The prize offered has 
been a free trip to Washington and other 
eastern points with all expenses paid, 
and under the guidance of high Ameri- 
can Legion State officials and high offi- 
cials of the ladies auxiliary of the Amer- 
ican Legion of Ohio. 

One of the leaders of the American 
Legion who has been prominent in put- 
ting on these contests has been Mr. Peter 
DeWeese. His success has been so con- 
sistent that he is assigned this task an- 
nually. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators from Ohio 
have, from the beginning of these con- 
tests, been giving a luncheon in honor of 
the essay winners here in Washington in 
the Capitol Building, and this luncheon 
for 1955 was given today. The State 
commander of the American Legion and 
the State legion auxiliary representatives 
were present, and most of the Members 
of Congress and Senators from Ohio were 
present. Each of the winners was intro- 
duced and given a chance to speak. Each 
of them in his or her speech showed his 
or her appreciation of what the Legion 
and the Members of Congress have done 
for them. And every Senator and Con- 
sressman spoke feelingly about the pro- 
eram of the American Legion, and of the 
ability and fine purpose shown by the 
winners, all of whom were present. 

One of the prize winners was Miss 
Anna Belle Lanning, of Murray City, 
Ohio, which is a fine historical town 
located in the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, which is one of the finest 
Congressional districts in the country, 
and which is the congressional district 
Which I have had the honor to represent 
for 30 years, 

The American Legion is to be con- 
fratulated upon the fine subject which 
Was selected to be the subject about 
Which the essays should be written. The 
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subject was The Effect of Spiritual 
Guidance in the World Today. No more 
fitting subject could have been selected 
in these trying times. The young lady 
from my congressional district surely 
discussed this timely and important sub- 
ject most effectively; her essay is logical 
and shows that she has a brilliant mind, 
and has a proper spirit. I am glad to 
have her fine essay printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, and I hope that it 
will be read by the many readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. I also hope that 
this brilliant young lady may be able to 
continue her education, and thereby be 
able to take her place in the world as a 
brilliant woman and as a woman of spir- 
itual guidance and influence. Her prize- 
winning essay is as follows: 
THE EFFECT OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WoRLD TODAY 


Our free way of life was developed by men 
and women of deep religious faith. America 
has always been conscious of the need for 
religion. The founders of our Republic were 
sincere and profound men, men who looked 
to God for guidance. Today our religion and 
democracy are so strong that they can never 
be conquered by direct and open attack. 
They can succumb only to indifference and 
neglect. 

Fortunately for America and for the world, 
there seems to be developing a spiritual 
awakening that has been growing in the 
hearts of men. 

Every citizen of every political and re- 
ligious faith must feel a sense of security in 
realizing that our distinguished President 
understands the importance of prayer and 
faith in God. Mr. Eisenhower recently made 
the statement, ‘Only a people strong in God- 
liness is a people strong enough to overcome 
tyranny and make themselves free and oth- 
ers free.” 

There is nothing strange about the word 
“spiritual” today. It’s on every tongue, in 
every newspaper column, and in the title 
contents of some book on almost every book- 
shelf. There isn’t a phase of life where it 
doesn’t apply. 

Effectualness is a noun too little used. 
What evidence we have so far of the effec- 
tualness of spiritual guidance in the world 
today are sufficient to make the free people 
of the world very thankful for the spiritual 
guidance they have received down through 
the years from men and women who were 
devout Christians. 

Increasing interest in religion becomes 
more evident as time goes by. For example, 
at the top of the nonfiction best seller list 
for most of the year of 1953 was a religious 
book, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale’s the Power 
of Positive Thinking. The revised standard 
version Bible, published in 1952, had sold 
more than 2,500,000 copies by the end of its 
second year. Even the old half-forgotten 
custom of grace before meals was undergoing 
a revival. The American Legion and the un- 
denominational Laymen’s National Commit- 
tee conducted campaigns to get Americans to 
say grace. They sent prayer cards with three 
graces—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—to 
thousands of restaurants and eating places 
where they were displayed on menus or 
tables. In Los Angeles paper napkins were 
printed on which were written some old- 
fashioned prayers for parents to give their 
children to learn. 

While commenting on the progress of re- 
ligion and spiritual guidance in the world 
today, we must always be alert to the one 
most dangerous threat to our spiritual free- 
dom—communism. The best way to keep 
godless communism out of the world is to 
have a strong, active Christianity everywhere. 
Christian citizenship is a rock of Gibraltar 
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that will withstand all outside and inside 
attacks by communism. 


The first and the best place for spiritual 
guidance to begin isin the home. The Scrip- 
tures tell us, and I quote, “Bring up a child 
in the way it should go, and when it is old 
it shall not depart from this way.” It is the 
duty of every parent to give their children 
spiritual guidance from the time they are 
able to understand the meaning of Chris- 
tianity in order to protect them from the 
ungodliness in the world today. 





Award for Distinguished Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following remarks of 
Mr. Harry Seeve, director of the Greater 
New York Committee for State of Israel 
Bonds, at the Israel bond organization 
dinner honoring the Honorable Carmine 
G. De Sapio, which was held on April 25, 
1955, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr. De Sapio’s response to these fine 
words has already been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of April 26, 1955, 
by Congressman ARTHUR G. KLEIN: 
REMARKS BY HARRY SEEVE AT PRESENTATION OF 

AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED LEADERSHIP TO 

Hon. CARMINE G. DESaPIo, APRIL 25, 1955, 

WALDORF-ASTORIA HoreL GRAND BALLROOM 


Mr. Guest of Honor, Mrs. DeSapio, Your 
Honor the Mayor, Mr. Harman, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: It is my honor 
and privilege, in behalf of the officers of the 
Greater New York Committee for State of 
Israel Bonds, to present the unique award 
for which our guest of honor, the Honorable 
Carmine DeSapio, has been selected. 

As the director of the State of Israel bond 
organization in Greater New York for the 
past years, I am in a better position than 
anyone else to know the people who have 
really helped to make our campaign in these 
years successful. More than anyone else I 
can give the most telling evidence of the 
tremendous role which our guest of honor 
has played in the bond campaign and the 
warrant for his receiving the award tonight. 

But perhaps even more significant than 
the choice itself is the name of the award, 
which is being made tonight for the first 
time—the award for distinguished leader- 
ship. That term carries with it the most 
important connotations of which I hope the 
committee will take note and will make an 
annual custom. 

Leadership is a term that is much over- 
used and greatly abused. It is often and 
loosely applied to many whose claims to it 
are not valid. 

Our guest of honor has in the past year 
been the recipient of many and varied appel- 
lations—enigmatic, stoic, sphinx-like, mys- 
tery man. Words of adulation, honor, and 
respect have been heaped upon him. On the 
other hand, there are those who have applied 
names which we would not care to repeat 
this evening. But he is one of the few men 
I know to whom the term “leadership” is 
applied with unchallenged unanimity by 
friend and foe alike. It is an overriding 
quality for which his closest friends love 
him; others admire him; and for which his 
enemies respect him, 
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Leadership is the most difficult and heart- 
breaking career of all human endeavors. It 
imposes responsibility for the welfare of 
many; it requires a capacity to make far- 
sighted decisions on a long term course of 
action. It demands determined and im- 
mutable adherence to that course, regardless 
of the constant difficulties which arise all the 
time; it requires an ability to maintain a 
self-confident persistence despite the defec- 
tions and importunings of even the closest 
and dearest of friends. Many times it re- 
Guires an imperturable facade and the 
strongest stomach to withstand obloquy, rid- 
icule, scepticism, and the most vicious oppo- 
sition. 

And all the time, no one must know about 
the personal problems, the deep anxieties, 
the heartaches, the questions, the doubts. 
To friends and enemy alike, there must be 
presented a face of assurance and self-confi- 
dence. 

Leadership is the most difficult role which 
life and human affairs have to offer to any 
man. And when a man appears who has 
the qualities of strength, wisdom, and tenac- 
ity to carry them off—the public, the people, 
the Nation, and the world is that much the 
richer for it. 

That is why all of us, friend and foe alike— 
all Americans should welcome the emergence 
of this powerful, young leader upon the na- 
tional scene of American political affairs. 

We pray that he may be given the health 
and good fortune to continue his enormous 
contributions to the American society. 

For Israel and for the bond organization, 
I want to say that we are humbly grateful 
that on top of all the rest of his problems 
and “tzores’” he has been generous in lend- 
ing the influence of his leadership to us. It 
has meant much—not only in the concrete 
results which have been achieved, but also 
in the encouragement and hope he has given 
to all of us. I hope he will not mind that I 
also add a personal word of thanks for my- 
self and my entire staff for all that he has 
done, both in connection with this affair and 
the many times he has interested himself in 
our campaign in the past. 

As a very slight token of gratitude and 
appreciation our committee has asked me to 
present this first award for distinguished 
leadership to him. With this award goes 
our profoundest gratitude and our sincerest 
good wishes for the future. 

(Mr. Harry Seeve then presented the Hon- 
orable Carmine G. Desapio with the plaque 
of award for distinguished leadership.) 


Department of Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced in the House a bill to abol- 
ish the present Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and to create within the 
Defense Department a Department of 
Civil Defense, under the direction of a 
Secretary appointed by the President. 

With an initial allocation of $25 mil- 
lion the new Department would be au- 
thorized to prepare on a nationwide scale 
a@ comprehensive and effective program 
of civil defense, to make known to the 
public to the fullest possible extent, con- 
sistent with national security, the facts 
about the destructive power of the in- 
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struments of modern warfare, and to 
supply itself with an adequate number of 
personnel, either through the normal 
voluntary procedure, or, if necessary, by 
means of the Selective Service System. 
The bill also gives the President the 
power to transfer personnel into the De- 
partment of Civil Defense in case of a 
national emergency, as and. when pro- 
claimed by the President or the Congress. 

There is an immediate, pressing need 
for such legislation. The civil defense 
program in the United States at present 
is utterly inadequate to cope with the 
danger of enemy attack. The problems 
of civil defense cannot be effectively sep- 
arated from the problems of military de- 
fense. 

The fiscal resources of the individual 
States and local communities are in- 
adequate to guarantee equal minimum 
protection to all peoples in the United 
States, and although the patriotic efforts 
of part-time volunteer citizens is com- 
mendable, the complex requirements of 
an effective civil defense system call for 
full time, thoroughly trained personnel 
recruited on a national scale as in our 
present military departments. 


Observations in Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp two articles 
entitled “Collective Farms Have Not 
Worked” and “A Look Around the Krem- 
lin,” written by May Craig, Washington 
columnist for the Guy Gannett news- 
papers in Maine, and published last 
week in the Portland Press Herald. The 
articles are based on observations dur- 
ing her recent trip to Russia. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

[From the Portiand (Maine) Press Herald of 
April 29, 1955] 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—COLLECTIVE FARMS 
HAVE Not WoRKED 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—Agriculture is the basis of life 
because it is the source of food. That makes 
it a fatal failure that communistic collective 
farming has not worked. It has not worked 
because it violated the fundamental human 
desire for reward for effort; because it means 
interminable rigid bureaucracy. 

Russian communism has a monolithic 
principle, the state supreme, all for the state. 
It must control agriculture to succeed, as it 
must control labor and the basic production 
of all kinds. It is now trying variants of 
the original collective farm which has failed 
to produce food for people of Communist 
countries. 

The collective farm is an entity, workers, 
acres, animals, poultry, professional men 
such as agronomist and veterinarian, tech- 
nicians, and farm machinery and equipment. 
There are social services for the people. 
There is a complicated method of payment. 
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Sop to human nature is the private garden 
allowed each family, with a few animals, 
Trouble is, they spend too much time on theiy 
private plots to the detriment of the co}. 
lective. Krokodile, the Russian humorous 
magazine, is always making jokes about the 
collective farmers who are so busy shuffling 
papers they cannot dig potatoes. 

Marketing is 3-way: compulsory deliveries 
to the government, additional voluntary sales 
to the government, and free sales in the 
open market. There have been many changes 
and adjustments in these methods of sale, 
There is complicated payment for work by 
a working day unit, which is measured by 
output, not by time. State farms are a little 
different in method of approach and are 
complicated too; they are generally engaged 
in one specialized type of production, maybe 
a special kind of milk cow. A state farm does 
not share its produce. It is more like an 
agricultural experiment station in the United 
States. Workers on state farms get cash 
wages. There are always goals and plans for 
these collectives, no matter what brand: 
always a plan that must be “fulfilled,” with 
bonuses for overfulfillment. 

The new regime here, of which N. S. Khru- 
shchev seems to be the bossman, is turning 
to a different effort to meet agricultural pro- 
duction. This is to open up new land. He 
knows that agriculture is the Achilles hee] 
of communism. One reason given for the 
demotion of Malenkov is that he was respon- 
sible for the poor agricultural showing. 

The Soviet won’t accept foreign capital 
with all that implies. It had none of its 
own. The only place to get it is from the 
peasant. That means so little return to the 
farmer, after the state share is taken for 
capital, that it requires force to make the 
farmer farm. Some little incentive has been 
given, such as the private plots. This has 
not produced the quantity needed, if Russia 
is to be industrialized and her millions of 
industrial workers fed from the farms. Ag- 
riculture is not keeping up with the increase 
in population, and that is bad omen for the 
future. 

So, the plan is to open up the steppe areas 
of Kazakhastan, Siberia and in the Volga 
River area. This is thin crust of good earth, 
but it is flat, rain is scanty, and the winds 
are strong. Russia might take warning from 
what we did when we ripped the grass from 
our prairies. We got a dust bowl. It has 
happened in other countries, which even- 
tually got deserts. 

Khrushchev is said to want a “grain base 
economy” in the new lands and leave the old 
land to vegetables and other crops. Already 
some pioneers have been sent out to the new 
land and say they exceeded their goal of 
acres plowed and grain reaped. State farm 
system is being used. One advantage of the 
new land plan is that the settlers will be 
young people, veterans, many who have not 
farmed before. The land will be new W 
them, they will not have the passionate at- 
tachment to the bit of land that old people 
have to land they have held for years, per- 
haps their family for generations. The Com- 
munists have found the attachment of farm- 
ers to their land one of the most unmalleable 
traits of hunran beings. It is one of the !ac- 
tors in the failure of the original collective 
farm system—this clinging to the land. 

The hope is to create an agricultural 
proletariat, like the industrial proletariat, 
controllable by the state more easily than 
the old-time peasant, clinging to every grain 
of his land obstinately, and wanting to keep 
what he wrings from the land. 

It is estimated that 14 eastern regions of 
the Russian Federation and 8 regions of 
Kazakhastan, alone, have 100 million acres 
of virgin and long-fallow lands, with more 
beyond. Railway lines and roads are being 
constructed, machinery shipped out. Soviet 
youth is being called to come “because we are 
young and brave and love our country.” 
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the Portland (Maine) Press Herald of 
April 30, 1955] 
wp THE IRON CurTaAIN—A Look AROUND 
THE KREMLIN 
(By Mae Craig) 
w.—Moscow is the heart of Russia 
Kremlin is the heart of Moscow. 
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ury. We saw the Archangel Cathe- 
1 in the 16th century, where all 
zars and princes are buried, up to Peter 
Great, who is buried in Leningrad. 
the great belfry of enormous bells— 
tside it the biggest bell ever cast, silver 
copper, cast for Michael, the first 
ff. And the biggest cannon ever 
hree balls piled in front, each weigh- 
2 tons; gun weighs 40 tons. Never 
r the bell ever rung. 
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n Assumption Cathedral, the oldest, all 
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crowned. Patriarchs were elected 
ind buried there in tents of fine metal 
There is the throne of Ivan the 
These buildings are warm and 
rtable; not for the people, but for the 
which must have right temperature 
moisture content. 
the great palace of the Tsars which 
used for meetings of the Presidium, 
reme government body; for congresses 
he Communist Party; for the New Year 
parties, for all official occasions. 
w the museum, the churches and the 
wers—but we never saw the inside of 
fice building, nor did we come near the 
S where modern official work is car- 
We could take pictures of the 
churches and museums, even inside 
of them—but never did we come near 
‘ that was not ancient. Our tour was 
managed. 
museum, which was founded in 1720, 
y exc ellent in arrangement and scope. 
xnibit of ivory and gold and jeweled 
is extensive and extremely valuable. 
were glass cases of dresses, the silver 
ind coronation gowns of Catherine 
There were dresses of Elizabeth, 
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| ambassadors to the Tsars and Tsar- 
+nere was the exhibit of crowns—in- 
many old ones with fur around the 
where they touched the head. There 
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was the exhibit of carriages—sometimes sev- 
eral hundred horses were hitched to a royal 
carriage. There were gold carriages, carriages 
with cupids painted on the sides, gift of the 
French, heated by coal braziers, lined with 
satin. 

The value of the jewels in this place must 
be colossal. There was one cape with 120,000 
pearls. A church robe with two emeralds 
big as walnuts, weighing 100 carats each— 
s0 many that one stopped appreciating them. 
There were household utensils of all sorts, 
drinking cups, jeweled, round on the bottom, 
so you had to empty it, you could not set it 
down. Clocks, big and little, one decorated 
with eagles which dropped pearls every 3 
seconds into mouths of hungry eaglets in the 
nest below. (It was not working.) 

We asked where were presents from Ameri- 
can Ambassadors and the guide said they 
stopped making presents before we became a 
Nation. Everything about the Kremlin is in 
perfect condition—except where in process of 
reconstruction. Must cost immense amount 
of money. Planting is well-planned, cannon 
polished, buildings heated. Communists pre- 
serve the past as evidence of culture—no 
church is in use as such in the Kremlin en- 
closure. No one gets in without permit. 
The enclosure works under orders and the 
rulers are never seen except when they want 
to be. 





Polio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced in the House a bill 
to authorize the President to control, 
regulate, and allocate the use and dis- 
tribution of medicinal substances used 
for the prevention or treatment of dis- 
ease, if the prevalence and seriousness of 
the disease creates an emergent nation- 
al-health problem. 

The President would be authorized to 
issue a proclamation setting forth such 
finding and declaring that it is necessary 
to exercise the powers that would be 
granted to him, to allocate such medici- 
nal substances, and regulate the use and 
distribution thereof, to such extent as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate 
for the protection and preservation of 
the health of the American people. The 
President would also have authority to 
fix price ceilings on such substances. 

The President would be able to dele- 
gate any power or authority granted to 
him, to the head of any department or 
independent establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

The President or the Congress would 
have the power to declare the emergency 
at an end. 

Representative MULTER’s bill contains 
@ penalty provision. Anyone who will- 
fully does any act prohibited, or willfully 
fails to perform any act required, under 
any order or regulation issued by the 
President, or the head of the department 
or establishment to whom the power or 
authority is delegated by the President, 
would upon conviction be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year, or both. Representative 
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MULTER’S bill provides that the act would 
be effective immediately. 

Introduction of the bill was prompted 
by the current situation involving the 
use of Dr. Salk’s serum for the preven- 
tion of infantile paralysis. 

Newspaper accounts and editorials, as 
well as telecasts and broadcasts by per- 
sons familiar with the matter, clearly 
demonstrate the need for the bill. It is 
not intended as a reflection on the medi- 
cal profession or upon any health depart- 
ment. 

In every walk of life there are persons, 
who will do what is required of them 
only under compulsion of law. It is be- 
cause of those few and in order to guar- 
entee equal and fair distribution to those 
who should be taken care of first that 
this legislation is required. 

I hope the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee will conduct hearings 
on this bill in the very near future and 
present it to the House for consideration, 





The March of Bigotry in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Mr. Jack 
Steele, of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, has written a series of six articles 
entitled “Hate, Inc.” The articles deal 
with the march of bigotry in the United 
States, and are appearing daily in the 
Washington Daily News. The first ar- 
ticle appeared yesterday. 

Concerning them, there appeared in 
yesterday’s issue of the Washington 
Daily News an editorial entitled “Hating 
for Pay.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in full at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

May 2, 1955] 
HATING FoR Pay 


One of the most diligent reporters we 
know is our Jack Steele. 

For more than 2 months, Mr. Steele 
searched official records, hunted down elu- 
sive facts, interviewed people and dug up 
background for a report on the professional 
peddlers of prejudice. 

One of the least reported stories in the 
country today is the story of organized 
bigotry. 

The results, carefully set down and docu- 
mented, are reported in a distinctive series 
of articles titled, “Hate, Inc.,” which begins 
today. 

It is solid reading for all Americans. To 
many of our readers, we suspect, Mr. Steele’s 
articles will come as a shock. In recent 
years, hatemongers have not been as noisy 
as they were. But there’s a revival on. 

To all readers we commend Mr. Steele’s 
series. The articles will describe those who 
seek to foster hate, usually in the name of 
the finer citizen attributes—treligious belief 
or patriotism. 

Arrayed against these salesmen of bigotry 
are hundreds of church, civic, fraternal and 
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veterans’ organizations, who make it their 
business to promote better understanding 
among all groups, and who quietly and per- 
sistently combat the insidious operations of 
these enemies of tolerance, reason and 
decency. 

Yet the bigots rave on, preying on the 
gullible and the biased, exalting themselves, 
sometimes with considerable guilt—many of 
them for pay. 

It is not a pretty report Mr. Steele has 
to make, but it is one we all ought to know 
about. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the articles 
are most interesting and illuminating, 
and deserve the consideration of every 
thoughtful American. In the course of 
their publication, I shall request that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. At this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first two of the articles 
be printed. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of 
May 2, 1955] 
HaTE, INC.—Bricots ARE ON THE MARCH AGAIN 
IN UNITED STATES 


(By Jack Steele) 


Organized bigotry is on the upswing in the 
United States. 

Professional hatemongers, ranging from 
cynical racketeers to hysterical zealots, again 
are doing a thriving business. 

Scurrilous venom sheets and pamphlets 
are flooding the mails and turning up, often 
unsolicited, on breakfast tables and busi- 
nessmen’s desks throughout the country. 

Hawkers of hate are capitalizing on cold- 
war tensions between communism and west- 
ern democracy, just as their predecessors did 
on depression-born frustrations and war 
fears during the 1930's. 

Bigotry had its heyday in the late thirties. 
It went into eclipse in the brief era of peace, 
prosperity, and good will following World 
WarlIl. Some of its peddlers, on their uppers 
then, even had to hunt for jobs. 

But now a revival is on. It’s been coming 
up over the past year or two. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee recently reported a resurgence of neo=- 
Fascist and hate activities. 

The Post Office Department has noted an 
increase in complaints about hate literature, 
some of them resulting from the discovery by 
bigots that they could use the now aban- 
doned junk-mail service. 


VITRIOL 


A 2-month study of current vitriol sheets 
and their sponsors by this reporter has pro- 
duced these major conclusions: 

Hatemongering today is not as obvious or 
dangerous @ menace as it was in the late 
thirties, when it fed on deep economic un- 
rest and was supported by Nazi and Fascist 
funds. There are perhaps 100 groups active 
in the country today, compared to 400 to 500 
then. None has an organized membership 
such as those of the defunct Christian Front 
or German-American Bund. 

But today’s bigots are growing bolder and 
are reaching an ever-expanding audience. 
Unless checked by exposure and education, 
they again may grow strong enough to sub- 
ject the Nation to a bath of hate. 

New leaders—armed with new techniques 
and gimmicks to trap the unwary—have 
emerged from the underground era. 

Copying the fifth-column tactics of the 
Communists, hate specialists have had some 
success in infiltrating legitimate rightwing 
and anti-Communist groups. 

The resurgence of venom spreading is 
largely an unwelcome dividend of the Na- 
tion’s awakening to the greater menace of 
the Communist conspiracy, 


Many of its current hucksters use anti- 
communism as the cloak for their bigotry. 
They have learned that anticommunism is 
an effective sugar coating to make the bit- 
ter pill of hate palatable to some Americans, 


HATE FACTORY 


Thus Conde McGinley’s semimonthly 
Common Sense—denounced by the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee as a hate fac- 
tory—masquerades under the title of “The 
Nation’s Anti-Communist Newspaper.” 

It was in warning against such covers for 
bigotry that the committee said last year 
in its annual report: It is not sufficient to 
be simply anti-Communist if one is anti- 
American at the same time. 

Haters also use anticommunism to screen 
themselves from attacks. Anyone who turns 
the spotlight on their practices can expect 
to be branded by them as a Red. 

Hate sheets from coast to coast let loose 
furious tirades at the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee after its brief report on hate 
groups was issued in December. 

A California zealot wrote that the commit- 
tee had been infiltrated by Communists and 
become a tool of subversion. 

A Vermont hate sheet called The Green 
Mountain Rifleman had this heading: 
VELDE Plays Swan Song on a Jew’s Harp. 
Representative HaROLD VELDE, Republican, of 
Illinois, was committee chairman when the 
report was issued. 

Chicago’s Elizabeth Dilling called the re- 
port a plot to silence all honest Christian 
patriots. 

Today’s hate brochures have many tar- 
gets—chiefly Negroes, Catholics, Jews, and 
members of other minority groups. 

Some of their most vicious barbs are 
aimed at President Eisenhower to whom the 
more blatent sometimes refer at “Iky” or 
“Ike the Kike.” 

The ever-recurring theme in these attacks 
is that the President is a front for Bern- 
ard Baruch and that his administration is the 
captive of a Jewish invisible government. 

Incredible as such attacks seem to most 
Americans, some hate crusades are even more 
fantastically ludicrous. 

Some recently have exposed fluoridation 
of drinking water—to retard tooth decay— 
as a Red-inspired plot to poison all true 
patriots. And others see equally sinister 
motives in the labeling of kosher foods. 

COURT CALLED SUBVERSIVE 


The United Nations is depicted as the in- 
strument of a “Jew-Communist” plot to rule 
the world. The Supreme Court is called 
subversive because of its antisegregation 
decision. 

Most fanatic groups hitched free rides last 
year on Senator JOSEPH R. McCarTHy’s band- 
wagon, all without any apparent encourage- 
ment, or discouragement, from him. 

But some embraced McCarthyism warily. 
They could not reconcile his Catholicism and 
his use of Jewish investigator Roy Cohn 
with their own bigotry. 


NEW TACTICS 


Rabble rousers have adopted some new 
tactics since the late thirties. 

Then they blared out their admiration of 
Hitler and their hatred of minorities on street 
corners and in hired halls. 

Then synthetic storm troopers patrolled 
bund meetings and native bigots tried to 
organize semimilitary forces such as the 
Silver Shirt Legion and the Knights of the 
White Camellia. 

Today few of them try to stage public 
rallies in competition with TV. Vanished, 
too, are elite-guard forces copied after those 
of Hitler and Mussolini. 

Largely ignored by the press and radio, 
many have turned to pamphleteering, copy- 
ing the style of slick magazines and adver- 
tising brochures. 
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Some use newsletters and intelligence 
services to give their bigotry added appeg 
and an air of authenticity. 

DIRECT MAIL 


These haters have discovered the value of 
direct mailing lists to get their “literature” 
into the hands of people who would never 
subscribe to or pay for it. Funds are soliciteq 
“angels” to pay for the 


from wealthy 
mailings. 

It is impossible to tell how much money 
some hatemongers are now raking in or how 
many people they reach with their messages 
of discord. 

Gerald L. K. Smith is one of the few who 
makes a public financial report. Since his 
Christian Nationalist Crusade operates a; 
a political party, he has to report to Congress 
on its finances. 

His reported receipts for the last 3 years 
averaged over $185,000 a year. This com- 
pares with the $113,000 he reported in 1959 

Common Sense claims to have distributed 
nearly 500,000 copies of The Coming Red 
Dictatorship—an anti-Semitic broadside. 

A west coast purveyor claims to have put 
out more than 2 million pieces of his “litera. 
ture.” 

HOPE 


Despite all this fanaticism, there are some 
hopeful signs: 

The hatemongers—unlike the Commu. 
nists—lack central direction and organiza- 
tion. They copy each other’s ideas, plug and 
sell each other’s publications, and sometimes 
even trade mailing lists. But whenever they 
try to get together they end up fighting like 
alley cats. 

Outside of the Deep South, hate appears 
to be waning as a political force. Elsewhere, 
no politician dares openly to embrace bigotry 
today. And most recent excursions into 
politics by hatemongers themselves have 
been dismal flops. 

Some disavow their bigotry. ‘They issue 
vigorous denials of anti-Semitism, for in- 
stance, even though their publications openly 
attack Jews. Others resort to euphemisms 
(like Zionist for Jew) in hope of escaping 
the stigma most Americans place upon 
prejudice peddlers. 

Some have even gone far afield for in- 
terest catchers to help sell their hate sheets. 
Their gimmicks include spiritualism, quack 
cures, and recently even flying saucers. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 3, 1955] 


HaTe, INc.—A GALLERY OF PROS IN THE 
HATE RACKET 
(By Jack Steele) 

Early in World War II the Federal Govern- 
ment indicted 29 assorted bigots and Bund- 
ists for conspiracy to commit sedition. 

Their mass trial in Washington was 40 
8-months farce. The defendants used dis- 
ruptive tactics which were copied by the 
Communists a decade later in the first Smita 
Act trial before Judge Harold Medina. 

In the sedition case, the presiding judge 
died, a mistrial was declared and the indicl- 
ments were eventually dismissed. 

The trial demonstrated the difficulty of 
prosecuting hatemongers. 

But it did turn the spotlight on the pre 
war hate ring. It hampered—temporarily— 
the operations of its leaders, including somé 
who were not named in the indictsments. 

Today, a surprising number—older, seediet 
but unreformed—are back spreading hate 
Others have faded into oblivion. 

Here is what has happened to some of thé 
old-timers who were not indicted in the 
sedition mistrial: 

GERALD L. K. SMITH 

He's the No. 1 “Old Pro” of the haters 
He has poked a finger into many efforts © 
stir up prejudice and disunity in the last 
20 years. Some of his one-time lieutenans 
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ttle hate shops of theirown. He taught 


nae not only how to hate, but how to make 
nate pay. ; 

‘Although he was not indicted in the 
cedition case, Mr. Smith rushed to Washing- 


ton to raise a “$1 million defense fund” for 


the trial. 
He started out as a preacher. William 


Dudley Pelley claims to have initiated him 
the bigotry business. A hot-shot rabble 


] 
li 


into 


rouser, Mr. Smith’s raucous voice graced 
many prewar rallies. 

He helped push Huey Long’s share-the- 
wealth plan. After Long’s assassination, he 
preached the funeral oration. Later he 
moved to Detroit, where Father Coughlin’s 
social-justice program was in full swing. 

In 1947 Mr. Smith shifted again to St. 
Iouis where he founded the Christian Na- 
tionalist Crusade as a vehicle for his own 
political ambitions. That, too, failed to 
cate h on. 

Now he operates from Los Angeles. He 
recently reported that 45 of 104 contributions 
of over $100 he received came from California. 

Mr. Smith currently confines most of his 
rabble rousing to the west coast. But he 


also roams the country as a self-anointed 
go-between of the hate fraternity—living in 
the best hotels and sometimes traveling 
incogn to. 

Here are a few of his recent ventures: 

He helped engineer the abortive plot to 


block confirmation of Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
bers Assistant Defense Secretary in .1950. 

He led the hate attack on President Eisen- 
hower in 1952 and, at the GOP convention, 


tried to stage a stampede for Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur. He ran General MacArthur as 
the Christian Nationalist candidate for Presi- 
dent—without the general’s permission—but 
got only about 15,000 votes for him. 


In 1953 he organized a new San Francisco 


conference to abolish the United Nations. 
Last year he tried to muscle in on the Mc- 
Carthy movement. 

Smith tries to make his monthly maga- 
zine, The Cross and the Flag, a sort of bible 
of bigotry, doling out praise and criticism 


of his cx 
him as 


lleagues. But some refuse to accept 
the arbiter of the hate brigade, 


FATHER CHARLES E. COUGHLIN 


The so-called radio priest also was not 
a defendant in the sedition triak He was 
silenced on political issues by the Catholic 
Church in 1939. 

Since then, Father Coughlin has stuck to 
Tunning the spiritual affairs of the Shrine of 
the Little Flower near Detroit. His magazine, 
Soc Justice, is defunt. The Christian 
Front, which he inspired, is inactive. 

He emerged briefly 2 years ago to make 
& public speech endorsing the guaranteed 
annual ware, 


GEORGE VAN HORN MOSELEY 


General Moseley, onetime Army Deputy 
Chief of Staff, likewise was not indicted in 
the sedition case, but he was a hero to many 
ol the defendants. 

_ W living in semiretirement in Atlanta, 

Moseley 


was until recently chief adviser to 
ige George W. Armstrong, oil millionaire 
of Fort Worth and Natchez, Miss., who de- 
voted his wealth and declining years to fo- 


menting anti-Semitism and white su- 
premac m 

Judge Armstrong in 1950 offered oil lands 
Worth $50 million to Jefferson Military Col- 


a would teach white, Aryan suprem- 
“cy. The little Mississippi college turned 
Gown the offer. 
aoe died last fall, but willed the bulk of 
IS es tate to two fronts for his bigotry. They 
May continue to put out his scurrilous pam- 
Phiets including one devoted to the Korean 
War entitled, “Third Zionist War.” 
LYRL VAN HYNING 
Unlike her frequent coliaborator, Elizabeth 
liling . . s 
, Mrs. Van Hyning was not indicted 


lege if it 
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in the sedition case. But these Chicago 
sirens of hate are equally strident. 

Mrs. Van Hyning founded “We, the Moth- 
ers, Mobilize for America” and still issues her 
hate-sheet, “Women’s Voice.” 

A recent issue carried an article head- 
lined “Impeach Eisenhower.” It attacked 
the President as the tool of Communists and 
Jews. 

In a signed editorial in response to the 
Un-American Activities Committee’s report 
on hate groups, she wrote: “I welcome any 
investigation which will expose the real ene- 
mies of my country, the Jews.” 

Viereck was a prewar paid Germany propa- 
gandist. Although not a sedition trial de- 
fendant, he served a jail term for violating 
the foreign agents’ registration act. 

He is now living quietly in a New York 
hotel and claims to have gone back to his 
first love—writing poetry. 

Among his friends, however, are some of 
the ringleaders in the National Renaissance 
Party, branded as ‘‘neo-Fascist” by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Viereck celebrated his 70th birthday re- 
cently at a cocktail party arranged by H. 
Keith Thompson, a former registered agent 
for the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party. He 
was given a bound volume of “tributes” from 
such persons as Hjalmar Schacht, Franz 
Von Papen and the Rev. Gerald B. Winrod. 

Here is what has happened to some of the 
sedition mistrial defendants: 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


Pelley has managed to blend hate and 
mysticism. An aristocratic mien and trim 
goatee have been his trademarks. In the 
1920’s he promoted California real estate and 
a book purporting to describe his personal 
voyage to heaven. It was a round trip. 


An early admirer of Hitler, he organized 
the Silver Shirt Legion the day after the 
Fuehrer came to power. For years he flooded 
the mails with such anti-Jewish, anti-Negro 
hate sheets as Roll Call, Liberation, and The 
Galilean. 

Pelley drew a 15-year jail sentence after 
a separate trial for sedition in 1942. He was 
paroled in 1950, but the Supreme Court re- 
cently refused to restore his civil rights. 

Now he lives in California, but issues a 
curious publication called Valor from his 
old headquarters at Noblesville, Ind. Its 
subtitles are The Golden Times Weekly and 
A Journal of Applied Spirituality. 

His big pitches are spiritualism and flying 
saucers. He has fathered a cult he calls 
Soulcraft—a name worthy of the adver- 
tising agencies where he might have flour- 
ished but for his obsession with bigotry. 

Pelley has another new gimmick. Hour- 
long recordings of his mystical preachings 
and fund appeals are played at meetings of 
his followers. 

GEORGE DEATHERAGE 

Another dean of the venom dispensers, 
Mr. Deatherage is remembered for his 
Knights of the White Camelia. The Un- 
American Activities Committee accused him 
in a 1940 report of trying to create a united 
Fascist movement with his American Na- 
tionalist Confederation. Its empiem was a@ 
swastika, 

After the sedition mistrial, Deatherage ran 
a contracting business in Baltimore. Last 
year he turned up in Florida as a research 
specialist for Upton Close and Don Bell, 
two former radio commentators who now put 
out nationalist newsletters. 


ELIZABETH DILLING 


She plunged into bigotry in the 1930's 
with a book entitled “The Red Network” 
and an organization she called the Patriotic 
Research Bureau. She was one of the noisi- 
est of the sedition trial defendants. 

Hysterically anti-Semitic, Mrs. Dilling still 
puts out irregular bulletins and writes 
for Common Sense and other tip sheets 
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of prejudice. She recently sent a diatribe 
to the Un-American Activities Committee 
demanding that she be heard or indicted. 


EDWARD JAMES SMYTHE 


His chief claim to fame was an abortive at- 
tempt to unite the Ku Klux Klan and the 
German-American Bund. He also organized 
dozens of Protestant front groups as fund 
raising ventures. 

Smythe still sends out hate literature from 
Washington under the imprint of his latest 
front—the Protestant Press Association. H: 
recently moved out of an office here and 
claims he was dispossessed by Jews. 

He pleaded no defense to a mail fraud in- 
dictment in Newark, N. J., in 1950 and was 
given a 3-year suspended sentence. 

Smythe has been violently anti-Catholic 
and anti-Semitic. He wrote several years 
ago that, if forced to choose between ca- 
tholicism and communism, “we would gladly 
accept communism as the lesser of two evils.” 
He recently told this reporter: “We're not 
Fascists or Nazis, but we are anti-Jewish.” 


JOE M’WILLIAMS 


In the late thirties he incited street- 
corner crowds in New York’s Yorkville sec- 
tion with pro-Hitler, anti-Semitic tirades. 
After the sedition mistrial, he moved to Chi- 
cago and then to the Northwest. He has not 
been heard from for several years. 


LAWRENCE DENNIS 


Once called the brains of American fascism, 
he now puts out a newsletter entitled “Ap- 
peal to Reason” from Becket, Mass. A recent 
issue referred to World War II as the war 
against anti-Semitism. 


OTHERS 


Another aging sedition case defendant, 
Col. Eugene N. Sanctuary, still finds an out- 
let for his hate in the pages of Common 
Sense. Robert E. Edmondson in 1953 Pub- 
lished a book, I Testify, which was advertised 
as American invisible Government un- 
masked. James B. True, who once patented 
a club he called a “Kike Killer,” died soon 
after the mistrial. 





Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I wish to include the statement 
which I had the privilege of making 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 
4560 and related bills to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act which would remove Fed- 
eral Power Commission jurisdiction over 
independent producers and gatherers of 
natural gas, as follows: 

My name is BRucE ALGER. I represent the 
Fifth Congressional District of Texas, Dallas 
County. I was elected last year, running 
on a platform advocating free compe¢@ition 
in the marketplace and less Federal con- 
trol of our economy—a platform quite simi- 
lar to that of our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

This action of the electorate made me the 
first Republican elected to Congress from 
Texas in a regular election in many years. 
It also indicated to me that the people of 
my district likewise realize the vital im- 
portance of a return to the free-enterprise 
principles that made our country great. 
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My interest in the legislative efforts to 
correct the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Phillips case is more than a desire to correct 
an injustice to one of the large industries 
of my State. It is a determination to over- 
come a new and dangerous philosophy an- 
nounced in the Supreme Court’s decision. 

Why should natural gas, the product of 
an intensely competitive and high-risk in- 
dustry, be singled out as the only commod- 
ity so produced to be brought under Fed- 
eral price-fixing while in the hands of the 
producer? 

If a bureau in Washington can fix the 
price of gas, can it not just as easily fix the 
price of other products? 

If natural gas is singled out for Federal 
price-fixing today, might it not be oil or 
cattle or cotton or dairy products—or all of 
them—tomorrow? 

If there is any doubt that natural gas is 
a commodity produced by a highly competi- 
tive industry—far removed from the utility 
status—let us take a look at some of the 
facts about the demand-supply-price picture. 
They will show not only that the industry is 
competitive, but also that the consumer of 
natural gas inevitably receives his greatest 
protection from competitive activity. 

First, there is a great and growing demand. 
Natural-gas customers have tripled and nat- 
ural gas delivered to residential consumers 
has quadrupled since 1938. Consumption of 
natural gas has just about tripled since 
World War II. Today almost 25 million gas 
customers are residential users. The Amer- 
ican Gas Association estimates that an addi- 
tional 1.2 million users will be added each 
year in 1955 and 1956 if supplies are availa- 
ble. Countless other potential customers 
are anxious to see their communities served 
by natural gas. 

Obviously, the efficiency and cleanliness 
of this fuel contributed to its popularity. 
Obviously, also, its reasonable prices have 
been considered among its advantages to the 
constantly growing gas consuming public. 

Competition between producers of gas— 
as well as between them and other fuels— 
has been evidenced by the refusal of prices 
of natural gas to react to inflationary condi- 
tions as sharply as have the prices of other 
fuels. Natural gas is one of the few items 
in the family budget for which price has re- 
mained comparatively stable. 

Based on 1935-39 averages for 50 repre- 
sentative cities compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, natural gas in 1953 had an 
index of 99.6, or just under average prices for 
the 1935-39 period. Contrast this with 233.4 
for anthracite coal, 212.9 for bituminous 
coal, and 205.5 for No. 2 fuel oil. Contrast 
this also with the 191.3 overall cost-of-living 
index for 1953. 

If the tremendous demand is not matched 
by a similar rise in supply, the price of nat- 
ural gas naturally will tend torise. But this 
increase will be even larger if the producers’ 
prices are regulated. Supply is the great 
consideration, and price-fixing regulations 
will have a tendency to reduce, rather than 
increase, the search for new supplies. They 
also will tend to divert more of the supply 
from the interstate market into the intra- 
state, which even now represents half of the 
total marketed production. Intrastate sales 
were not made subject to Federal control 
by the Phillips decision. 

With the tremendous expansion of the 
market made possible by the many large in- 
terstate lines built since World War II, the 
ratio of new supply to net production has 
diminished rapidly. In the first 5 years after 
the war new gas supply was proved up at an 
average of almost 3 trillion cubic feet for 
each trillion produced. Then the ratio 
dropped to 2 million for each trillion pro- 
duced. During the past year, new supply 
barely exceeded actual production. 

Which represents the greater need—to fix 

rices with a hope of keeping costs to con- 


sumers down, as long as the present supply 
lasts; or to rely on time-tested free competi- 
tion to encourage wider search for greater 
reserves to supply the present consuming 
public and the millions who hope to join 
today’s fortunate consumers? 

Developments of recent years clearly show 
that all reserves possible are essential to meet 
future needs. Roughly speaking, we have 
21 years of supply at the current rate of with- 
drawal, but that rate of withdrawal may 
continue to grow. 

Certainly an adequate price is essential to 
prevent waste of casinghead gas, which is 
produced with oil. Prices for natural gas 
must be at least enough to pay for the ex- 
pense of conservation measures. Adequate 
price also is essential to promote production 
from wells whose primary product is gas. 
Leading geologists are convinced that we 
have not reached the limit in our discoveries 
of oil and gas. However, the incentive pro- 
vided will determine to what extent we are 
able to make additional discoveries. 

Because of joint costs and the infinite 
number of variables, it is impossible to de- 
termine a regulated price based on a cost 
formula, such as would be necessary if gas 
producing is considered a utility. Gas must 
be allowed to seek its true price level through 
free competition with competitive fuels, or 
it will be found necessary to regulate the 
prices of these fuels, also, and thus establish 
a Federal bureau control over all of our 
energy resources. 

If reserves are to keep pace with demand, 
every producer—not just a few big com- 
panies—must have price incentive to search 
for and produce more gas. The minor or 
independent producer is the typical wild- 
catter. He finds the big majority of new 
fields, and we cannot meet our needs with- 
out him. He needs incentive. 

There are thousands of these independents 
in action today. All told, about 8,100 pro- 
ducers of natural gas operate in the country, 
counting only those who report to the var- 
ious State agencies. The picture some would 
paint of a monopoly industry controlled by a 
few large companies is far from true. Of 
all the extractive industries, bituminous coal 
is the only one in which leading companies 
produce as small a portion of the total as in 
the natural gas industry. Compared with 
manufacturers of all kinds, natural gas is 
less concentrated in the hands of a few com- 
panies than 382 out of the total of 452 
studied. 

The picture of gas production is: First 4 
companies, 17 percent; first 8, 28; first 20, 46; 
first 50, 66; and first 100, 78. There also isa 
gradual gradation from one size to the next 
in order, a condition ideal for competitive 
behavior, Seekers of monopoly can look 
elsewhere. 

The ease of entry into production of nat- 
ural gas is a sure sign of the absence of 
monopoly. Natural gas companies even seek 
additional competitors, frequently looking 
for partners because of limitation of funds 
when they spend so much on exploration, 
title clearance, and leasing. 


Competition definitely is present when the 
producer or gatherer meets the interstate 
pipeline or transmission company at the bar- 
gaining table. The pipeline companies are 
not sO numerous as the producers, but be- 
tween them they have an interconnecting 
network of lines covering the large produc- 
ing areas of the Southwest. With one ex- 
ception, the various large lines all are con- 
nected either directly or indirectly with most 
of the producing areas of the Southwest. 
Thus they have widely scattered supply 
sources to which they can turn if one source 
prices itself out of the market. Neither the 
seller nor the buyer has the other “over the 
barrel.” 

These active competitive conditions which 
prevail are pointed up by the price behavior 
of natural gas. Prices have shown great 
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flexibility and continually have laggeg po. 
hind the rising cost of living. 

Indicating their responsiveness to competi. 
tive conditions, prices paid under contracts 
executed in 1952-53 ranged from 21 to 9 
cents per thousand cubic feet in the Appa- 
lachian region; from 7 to 18 cents in Pan. 
handle-Hugoton; from 4 to 13 cents in Rag; 
Texas-North Louisiana; and from 3 to 1 
cents in Louisiana-Texas Gulf Coast, 

The increased rates paid by consumers 
today are not due primarily to higher fiejq 
prices, but to generally higher prices 0; 
everything that enters into the distribution 
transmission, and production of gas. These 
include sharp rises in the cost of steel, labor 
taxes and many other expenses. Only about 
a tenth of the total cost to the residentja) 
consumer is represented by the price receiveq 
by the producer for natural gas at the well. 
head. 

Under free competition, the natural gas 
producing industry has met every test of 
service to the consumer. What sound 
reason is there for fixing the wellhead price 
that a producer may get for his gas? 

Regulating only the “larger producers” {s 
no answer to the problem. Who is the 
“larger producer”? What if royalty owners 
owners of divided interests, small producers 
feeding into a single gatherer or natural 
gasoline plant, and others demand payment 
in kind and insist on separate sales? 

Price-fixing is not in the long range in. 
terest of the consumer. Putting gas produc. 
tion on a utility status would bring stagger. 
ing problems and costs, with no benefits and 
very probably some definite losses. 

Consider the staff necessary and the ex. 
penses involved if the Federal Power Com- 
mision must review 30,000 separate sales 
transactions, with thousands more each y 
Consider the insurmountable difficultie 
trying to determine prices on a cost basis 
What about loss of incentive to producers? 
Futility compounded. 

No five men can solve all of the problems 
that have been solved by millions of indi- 
vidual decisions from day to day. The vast 
machinery for regulating prices would be 
only one of many costs, both tangible and 
intangible. The consumer will pay the pr 
both in taxes and in increased charges for 
the gas itself. 

Regulation in the form of price-fixing is 
not the answer. The consumer’s greatest 
protection is competitive activity. His true 
interest lies with a continuing supply. He 
deserves the benefits of competition. 


The Natural-Gas Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. M«. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my Ie- 
marks I wish to present for the atten- 
tion of the Members an editorial whic’ 
appeared in the Shreveport Journal, 0 
Shreveport, La., on April 27, 1955, en 
titled “How To Undermine an Indus 
try.” I feel this editorial deserves cart 
ful reading: 

How To UNDERMINE AN INDUSTRY 

Concerning Federal regulation of prict 
natural gas at the wellhead, against whica 
we have editorialized on several occaslol 
the Industrial News Review has come 
aid with the following well-documented 
gument: 


> 
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“As a result of a Supreme Court decision, 
the Federal Power Commission now regu- 
lates the field prices of natural gas at the 
wellhead. And authority after authority, 
poth within and without the natural-gas 
and oil industries, has urged in the strong- 
est terms that Congress act to free producers 
from this control. 

“Lieutenant General Thompson, of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas, one of the 
country’s foremost conservation authorities, 
said that Federal control ‘will shrink the 
actual and potential supply’ of this vitally 
needed fuel by inhibiting future exploration 


and discovery, and will result in higher prices 
for consumers. 

An official of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana told a North Dakota audience 


that the State’s oil progress depends largely 
on whether Congress will free natural-gas 
producers from Federal regulation. He said: 
‘How can you regulate the gas without regu- 
lating oil that comes out of the same hole? 
If you can justify the regulation of one com- 
modity that goes into interstate comerce, 
you can justify the regulation of all of them. 
You can control coal—and you can control 
wheat and corn and cattle and every other 
commodity.’ He pointed out that the Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Grange, 
realizing this, have passed resolutions ask- 
ing for an end to Federal controls over in- 
dependent gas producers. 

“Chairman Kuykendall, of the Federal 
Power Commission, appeared before a House 
committee and urged that the controls be 
abolished. A majority of the Commission 
agreed. 

“No one is trying to end State regulation 
of sales of natural gas to the consumer by 
utility companies, or Federal regulation of 
the interstate pipelines. The sole purpose 
is to free the producers from controls in the 
interest of the industry’s progress and very 
existence. These producers are independent 
businessmen, and theirs is a highly competi- 
tive and risky enterprise. Most holes turn 
out dry and worthless. And when gas is 
it must be marketed in competition 
with all the other producers in the area. 
authorities also feel that it was 
never the intention of Congress to authorize 
regulation of gas at the wellhead. A number 
of leading Senators and Representatives 
have said as much. The solution is passage 
of a bill making Congress’ position clear and 
final.” 
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Union Shop Is as American as Apple Pie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
fr mm, the May 1955 issue of the American 
Federationist, by Kenneth J. Kelley, 
‘ecretary-treasurer and legislative agent, 
Mas: achusetts Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Kelley has established an enviable rec- 
ord in the field of labor legislation, and 
fue to his exceptional experience in this 


« 


Subject matter, he has become one of the 
Outstanding leaders and advisers. 
The article follows: 
VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS 
y Kenneth J. Kelley, secretary-treasurer 
and legislative agent, Massachusetts Fed- 
fration of Labor) 
; The labor movement of the old Bay State 
“«s Dad many distinctions. Its most recent 


( Ry 
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claim to fame is the defeat 1n a most de- 
cisive manner of a so-called “right to work” 
bill at the 1955 session of the legislature. 

House bill 860 was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Charles S. Marston III, Republican, 
a nonunion shoe manufacturer from Haver- 
hill. The measure was loaded with legal 
doubletalk. Its purpose was to outlaw all 
forms of union security. 

The legislature convened on January 5. 
Shortly thereafter it was discovered that 
House bill 860 had been filed without any 
fanfare. Immediately the officers of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor went into 
action. At the helm was the president of 
the federation, Henry J. Brides, a seasoned 
and respected leader. 

Letters were dispatched to all 750 affiliates 
of the State Federation of Labor. The evils 
of the proposed legislation were set forth. 
It was pointed out that the bill, if enacted, 
would give the scab and the free rider legal 
sanction and protection. We also called at- 
tention to the fact that some business in- 
terests in Massachusetts were secretly back- 
ing the “right to wreck” movement. These 
employers, we pointed out, hope to be able 
to slash wages and thereby meet cutthroat 
competition “by dragging our workers down 
to the level of certain backward States.” 

Subsequently the officers and members of 
all local unions in the State were kept in- 
formed by legislative bulletins from the 
State Federation of Labor. The demand for 
printed copies of the bill at the document 
room of the statehouse was enormous. The 
supply was exhausted in a short time. The 
State Federation of Labor had 10,000 re- 
prints made of the bill. These were dis- 
tributed, together with an exposé of the bill, 
to all local unions, unaffiliated as well as 
affiliated, to business and civic leaders, to 
daily and weekly newspapers, and to the 
general public. 

A. F. of L. President George Meany was 
promptly advised of the introduction of the 
bill and received periodic reports of the de- 
velopments in the campaign. In addition 
to rendering every assistance to the officers 
of the State Federation of Labor, President 
Meany made available 5,000 copies of the 
valuable Right to Wreck pamphlet as soon 
as it was printed. These were sent to mem- 
bers of the legislature, the press, local 
unions, and other organizations. Subse- 
quently, copies of the International Asso. 
ciation of Machinists’ pamphlet about the 
moral aspects of “right to work” laws were 
sent to the members of the legislature. 
Two of the three authors of the machinists’ 
articles happen to be from Massachusetts. 
The Reverend William J. Kelley, O.M.I.,is a 
Bostonian by birth and a frequent visitor to 
Quincy. The Reverend Dr. Walter G. Muel- 
der is dean and professor of social ethics at 
Boston University’s School of Theology. 

The present writer, as secretary and leg- 
islative agent of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor, communicated with every in- 
ternational union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The internation- 
als were told about house bill 860. They 
were asked to write their local unions in 
Massachusetts. 

About 200 locals are not affiliated with 
the State Federation of Labor. That was 
one of our reasons for approaching the in- 
ternational unions. Our second reason was 
that locals sometimes respond more readily 
to a request from their international than 
to similar requests from other organizations. 
About half of the international unions re- 
plied and signified their intention of urging 
their locals in Massachusetts to assist the 
State Federation of Labor in defeating the 
“wreck” bill. 

Once the hearing date was set, a new slogan 
appeared on all correspondence sent out 
from the federation’s office. The slogan was: 
“Labor has a date—February 28.” For weeks 
there were feverish preparations for D-day. 
From Cape Cod to the Berkshires locals 
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were arranging to charter buses to trans- 
port their representatives to Boston, the 
State capital. The crowd that actually 
showed up at the State House on February 
28 exceeded our fondest expectations. An 
hour before the hearing opened every one 
of the 1,200 seats in Gardner Auditorium 
was filled. By the time the 15 members 
of the joint committee on labor and in- 
dustries arrived, the aisles, the stairways, 
and the corridors were jammed with an ad- 
ditional 1,000 trade unionists, including 
many women. Hundreds of others, unable 
to get into the building, clustered around 
the windows outside where they were able 
to see the proceedings, although unable to 
hear what was being said. Some longshore- 
men declared a holiday and showed up in 
their working clothes to give color to the 
demonstration. Attachés who have been ob- 
serving legislative hearings for many years 
said it was the largest crowd that had ever 
attended any hearing at the State House. 

Presiding over the hearing were the co- 
chairmen, Senator C. Henry Glovsky and 
Representative Michael J. Carroll. They 
managed to keep things orderly and pretty 
well under control during the day-long hear- 
ing that lasted until 6 p. m. 

As the sponsor of House bill No. 860, 
Representative Charles S. Marston III read 
a prepared statement in which he attempted 
to justify the legislation with specious argu- 
ments about “compulsory unionism,” in- 
terspersed with frequent patriotic refer- 
ences to “individual freedom” and the “in- 
alienable right to work of all Americans.” 
Representative Marston had some difficulty 
in putting his points across in a hall bursi- 
ing with grimly determined union mem- 
bers. Significantly, no other person ap- 
peared to support Marston’s bill until some 
5 hours later, when Joseph Lee, a member 
of the Boston school committee, spoke in 
favor of the bill, delivering a speech that was 
& masterpiece of tortured reasoning. 

Opposition to the bill was overwhelming 
as well as bipartisan. Gov. Christian A. 
Herter, a Republican, in a strongly worded 
statement delivered by Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries Ernest A. Johnson, op- 
posed the bill, calling it ill-advised and 
warning that it “would create industrial 
strife and jeopardize relations between em- 
ployer and employe organizations.” Follow- 
ing this, 138 members of the legislature—Re- 
publicans and Democrats—publicly recorded 
themselves as opposed. Both parties recog- 
nized the political implications of the bill 
and the impact that its introduction had 
upon union members throughout the State. 

After the views of Governor Herter and the 
legislators had been recorded, the first labor 
spokesman recognized was the present writer. 
I introduced the Reverend Francis J. McDon- 
nell, chaplain of the Catholic Labor Guild of 
Boston. Father McDonnell presented the 
Catholic social teachings and principles on 
“right to work” laws in a dispassionate and 
yet persuasive manner. 

The trade union opposition to the bill 
was then presented by this writer. “Right to 
work” was described as what is really is—‘‘a 
cleverly designed huckster’s slogan that at- 
tempts to hide the real intent of this vicious 
legislation which is to reduce unions to 
mere social organizations and thereby break 
down wages and working conditions they 
have established.” In defense of union 
security I said: 

“The union shop is as American as apple 
pie. It is predicated upon the democratic 
principle of majority rule. Those partici- 
pating in the fruits of industrial government 
share in the costs of maintaining the union 
responsible for them. This vicious bill 
would glorify the free rider, the industrial 
tax dodger who refuses to accept or discharge 
his social responsibilities.” 


Urging the legislature to defeat House bill 
860, I said: 
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“Tt is union-busting legislation that is bad 
for business. It would breed bitterness and 
industrial strife and adversely affect the 
economy of Massachusetts.” 

Albert G. Clifton, legislative agent for the 
State CIO, summarized that organization’s 
opposition and introduced J. William Be- 
langer, president of the Massachusetts State 
Industrial Council, CIO. Then President 
Brides, of the State Federation of Labor, 
spoke. He described the Marston bill as “a 
fraudulent hoax upon the public and the 
jobless workers of the Sate and Nation.” He 
urged the legislature to defeat it speedily. 

Five A. F. of L. leaders expressed the oppo- 
sition of their particular trade groups. For 
the building trades the speaker was Samuel 
Donnelly, president of the Worcester Build- 
ing Trades Council; for the printing trades, 
Anthony J. DeAndrade, international vice- 
president of the Printing Pressmen’s Union; 
for the transportation unions, Nicholas P. 
Morrissey, New England organizer of the 
Teamsters’ Union. Mr. Morrissey introduced 
Francis J. Thompson, general counsel of an 
employers’ group of motor freight carriers, 
who delivered a strong condemnation of the 
bill fom management’s viewpoint. 

Spokesmen for many other unions ex- 
pressed strong opposition. John J. Kearney, 
executive secretary of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees and Bartenders, Local 34, 
emphasized that not a single worker or em- 
ployer had appeared in support of House Bill 
860. This demonstrated that there was no 
need for such legislation, he said. Using an 
enlarged map, Mr. Kearney showed the black- 
out of progress that has taken place in the 
States which have adopted “wreck” laws. 
Vice-President Philip Salem of the United 
Textile Workers attacked the bill. He said 
that the problem of North-South textile 
competition was not going to be solved by 
trying to get down to the economic level 
of “right to wreck” southern States. 

As the afternoon progressed, officers and 
members of other unions vigorously con- 
demned the bill. These speakers included 
Francis E. Lavigne, director of education for 
the Massachusetts A. F. of L.; James P. Mee- 
han, secretary of the State Building Trades 
Council, and officials of the railroad brother- 
hoods. Civic and political leaders registered 
their opposition. More than 3,000 signature 
cards and signed petitions opposing the bill 
were submitted to the committee by the 
State Federation of Labor. Many of the 
signers remained in the auditorium through- 
out the long hearing in order to record their 
views publicly. 

One of the highlights of labor’s case 
against the bill was a satirical poem en- 
titled “House Bill No. 860 (Opus III)” com- 
posed by Peter A. Reilly, poet laureate of the 
Massachusetts labor movement and secretary 
of the Carpenters’ District Council of Boston. 

Shortly after the impressive demonstra- 
tion of labor’s strength at the hearing the 
committee on labor and industries voted 
to reject house bill 860. The report reject- 
ing the bill was then filed in the house of 
representatives. On March 7, a rollcall vote 
was taken on the question of rejecting the 
bill. By a lopsided vote of 190 to 2, the bill 
was killed for this year. 

One of the two votes for the bill was cast 
by its author, Representative Marston. The 
other vote came from Representative Isaac 
A. Hodgen, a stationer from the farming com- 
munity of Belchertown. 

While the trade unionists of Massachu- 
setts are pleased, we are not operating under 
any illusions that the size of the vote is an 
accurate barometer of labor’s strength with 
the current legislature. A number of the 
representatives who voted against house bill 
860 did so in order to acquire a “good” vote 
on the official labor record prepared every 2 
years by the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor. 
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Massachusetts labor is far from complacent 
about its impressive victory. Similar at- 
tempts to weaken unions have been seen 
before. In 1948 a “right to wreck ” measure 
similar to house bill 860 appeared as refer- 
endum No. 5 on the State ballot. Also ap- 
pearing were two other antilabor referenda, 
No. 6 and No. 7. 

In 1948, we recognized the danger and we 
organized ourselves to overcome it. The 
1948 version of “right to wreck” was de- 
feated, 1,077,642 to 443,368. 

Thus, twice within a decade the trade- 
union movement of Massachusetts has re- 
sponded magnificently to attempts to shackle 
it, bearing out the adage that freedom must 
be a fresh conquest with each generation. 


Birth of a Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks many of the Members have been 
privileged to see a color movie film set- 
ting forth in detail the contemplated 
improvements to be established on the 
Colorado River watershed by the upper 
Colorado River Basin project legislation 
now pending in the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The film, titled “Birth of a Basin,” is 
one of superior workmanship and out- 
standing photography made by a film in 
my district in Colorado. Forney Films, 
Inc., of Fort Collins, Col., is a local in- 
dustry that enjoys the finest reputation 
in the field of photography and the film 
Birth of a Basin is an example of the ex- 
cellent work turned out under difficult 
conditions by this fine organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an article reprinted from the 
April issue of American Cinematogra- 
pher written by C. M. Howe, president of 
Forney Films, in which he tells how his 
company made Birth of a Basin: 

A PLEA TO CONGRESS VIA FILM 
(By C. M. Howe, president, Forney Films, 
Inc.) 

One of the more unique applications of 
motion pictures, perhaps, is the factual pres- 
entation before Congress of a vital project 
proposal up for its consideration. This was 
the purpose behind Birth of a Basin, which 
our company, Forney Films, produced for the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Commission. In 
addition to the showing in Washington, D.C., 
the film is scheduled to be screened through- 
out the Nation and is also to be televised. 

The upper Colorado River Basin covers 
roughly 110,000 square miles and encom- 
passes parts of the States of Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. The 
proposed basin project includes plans for 6 
major dams and involves 15 subsidiary or 
participating projects. It is a billion-and-a- 
half dollar undertaking that will make TVA 
and the Hoover and Bonneville Dams look 
small by comparison. The commission is 
composed of representatives from the upper 
Colorado River Basin States appointed by 
their respective State governors; they are 
devoted to the task of getting the project 
passed by the 84th session of Congress. At 
stake is the development of the West—rich 
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in undeveloped resources, and badly in neeq 
of water and power. 

When our company’s representative 
brought us the production contract on No. 
vember 1, 1954, the foregoing facts plus 
20,000 pages of 6-point type consisting of 
the transcript of the House and Senate hear. 
ings of the 83d Congress were all we had 
to start with. When we asked about the 
date set for delivery of the finished film 
our man said simply, “The 14th of January.” 

“1956?” our production man asked. When 
he was told “January 14, 1955,” tops were 
blown all over the place and everybody went 
to man their stations. The 8-hour working 
day was discarded; wives of staff members 
were informed there would be a late Christ. 
mas, and away we went. 

Six days and nights later a script was ready 
for presentation to the sponsoring commis. 
sion. Meantime, our camera crews already 
were scouting location sites and shooting 
footage that could be used in the produc- 
tion. The author and sound man Jerry 
Tunnell set out in the company’s Chevy sta- 
tion wagon with the following production 
equipment: a motor-driven Auricon 16-mm. 
sound camera; a Cine Special plus extra 
magazines; a Bolex H-16 for use in hard-to- 
get-at location sites; and a Magnafilm 
portable synchronous 16-mm. tape recorder 
plus necessary accessories. 

Camera accessories included 1-, 2-, and 
6-inch Wollensak lenses, a 1-inch and a wide- 
angle Ektar, and a Pan Cinor zoom lens: 3 
tripods; a camera dolly; 1 reflector; and a 
Norwood and a GE exposure meter. 

First day out, we photographed the Seeds. 
kadee Dam site, also core drilling operations, 
grazing sheep, and the land itself. We were 
shooting scenes for a picture of dams and 
water that existed only in the minds of a few 
men who were dedicated to the development 
of the West. We had as a guide only a brief 
outline of script that had not yet been ap- 
proved. We were gathering footage for a 
film that didn’t even have a tentative title 

Testimonials of native westerners could 
have a terrific impact in a picture of this 
kind, so using the sound camera and tape re- 
corder, we secured lip-synec shots of farmers 
and men in western industry as they stated 
their views on the need for development of 
the basin project. 

Leaving Wyoming, we moved into Utah 
To understand some of the problems that 
were encountered, consider that the pro- 
posed dam sites in the basin project are 
all practically inaccessible at the presen 
time except by boat. Steep canyon walls 
rising in some places to 3,000 feet above the 
river, make it almost impossible to find 4 
place where long stretches of the river can 
be viewed from above. This meant that 
shots of these sites had to be done by aeriai 
photography. 

Harold Doll took to the air in Forney Films’ 
Beech “Bonanza” plane. Arriving at e 
location he shot the required footage from 
the air, using a Bell & Howell 16 mm 
era. Doll’s aerial camera coverage included 
all the dams in the lower Colorado basin 
from Hoover Dam on down to the Gulf 0! 
California. Included also was a picto 
record of the canal and aqueduct system 
which brings water to Los Angeles and Sal 
Diego, and a comprehensive pictorial ac- 
count of the agricultural development that 
has resulted from utilization of Colorado 
River water in the lower basin area. In all, 
Cameraman Doll covered 27,000 miles by 
air, while we covered a mere 2,700 miles 10 
our station wagon. 

While Forney cameramen were at work in 
the field, another important. phase of t 
production was receiving attention at our 
studio in Fort Collins. Here Production 
Manager Ed Hawkins was doing by animation 
process, what was impractical or impossible 
to do in conventional cinematography. Are 
tists’ conceptions of the various dams weré 
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obtained from the regional Bureau of Rec- 
jamation in Salt Lake City. These were 
photographed on our title board with the 
Cine Special camera. Color slides which 
nad been made of various areas in the basin 
were likewise reproduced on 16 mm, film 
in order to show the appearance of the areas 
n the summertime. This, briefly, is the 
ry of the footage shot by Forney Films 
1 the basin film. 

In addition to our own material, we uti- 
tized films and stock shots obtained from a 
= umber of sources and integrated them with 
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ir footage in the editing of the picture. 
An almost unlimited source for such shots 
was Glenn Turner, a Utah ciné amateur of 


note—an amateur, incidentally, only be- 
use he likes to make movies for fun in- 
ead of money. 

Meantime, tempus was fugiting, as the 
saying goes, and we had no sound track for 
1e picture—usually an essential item when 
preparing a workprint. The answer? A 
blind sound track; we would then edit to 
the track. 

, seven different narrators, and in- 
tercutting the lip-synce tracks we had se- 
cured on location, a track was recorded and 

yptical made as a work track. This 
enabled our editors to get right to work in 
cutting the master print. In the meantime, 
background music and sound effects were 
recorded in syne with the voice track, and 
we had our sound track completed even 
before picture editing was finished. 

Working far into the night, night after 
night, our editors put in 2 full 70-hour 
weeks on the production. A problem was 
keeping track of the borrowed footage, which 
had to be accounted for and returned to its 
owners upon completion of the editing phase 
production. 

As editing progressed, the editors decided 
that superimposed overlays and underlays 
were needed in spots. So cameramen got 
into action promptly and filmed rushing 
water, and scenes of power installations, 
etc., for the purpose. 


Finally animation and titles were shot. 
The opening title description called for a 


of the 


action background of a world globe 
suspended in midair and rotating slowly, 
with title text superimposed on it. This 


was accomplished by suspending a 12-inch 
globe on a string and placing before it a 


panel of glass with the title text lettered 
upon it. Shooting through the glass, the 
text and globe were effectively photographed. 


An added feature was the effect of clouds 
drifting over the earth—obtained with the 

1 of dry-ice vapors. 

In time the master was ready and the first 
answer print was delivered to us from the 
processing laboratory on the 14th day of 
January—right on deadline. But the story 
of this film production did not end here. 
The premier of the picture was scheduled 
to be held in Gallup, N. Mex., in conjunc- 
“on with a tribal council meeting of the 
N ‘vaho Indians and members of the upper 
Colorado River Commission. A feature of 
. iS meet was to be an enactment of the 
N going on the warpath—the first time 
‘he colorful ritual had been performed in 
100 years. Forney Films was called upon to 
record this event on both 16-millimeter and 

millimeter film—the latter for the news- 
reel On the site we had an Auricon-Pro, 
4 Cine Special, two Bolex H-16's, and a 35- 
Millimeter Eyemo, 

; An interesting fact about this production, 
‘Acidentally, was revealed by our accounting 
department when it set about figuring the 

‘ng for pickup footage. Birth of a Basin 
's 972 feet in length. Of this, only 218 feet 
Was pickup or purchased footage; the other 
‘o¢ feet had been shot either by our location 


x Ws or on our sound stage in Fort Collins, 
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Oil for the Fires of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the Reciprocal Trade bill 
which this House passed sometime ago, 
there was considerable debate on the 
subject of the limitation of oil imports 
and from time to time speeches have 
been made by my colleagues from the 
coal-mining districts in support of their 
position that oil imports should be lim- 
ited. I have always opposed the limita- 
tion, and shall continue to do so in the 
future. Our New England industries 
have been hard hit from time to time 
by a variety of causes, the greatest of 
which is the pirating of our industry by 
southern States. 

We, of Connecticut, contribute heavily 
to Federal taxation and thereby contrib- 
ute to the continuation of particular 
projects of the South, mainly Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Consequently, we are 
paying for the support of these activities 
and at the same time are having our 
industries taken from us. 

The statement which I herewith at- 
tach states quite clearly why New Eng- 
land objects to the limitation of importa- 
tion, and I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the claims made and the reasons for such 
action: 

OIL FOR THE FIRES OF New ENGLAND 


In the debate now under way on America’s 
reciprocal trade policy, one of the questions 
at issue is the proposal made by a number 
of Senators to limit imports of Venezuelan 
oil into the United States. 

Any such legislation would have direct 
economic effects upon New England and all 
other sections of the Nation. 

It would affect New England consumers, 
who depend upon imported oil for a large 
share of their fuel supplies. It would affect 
New England businessmen, who sell an im- 
portant volume of goods and services to 
Venezuela annually. 

The largest producer of Oil in Venezuela, 
the Creole Petroleum Corporation, believes 
that oil import quotas would be damaging 
to the security and prosperity of the United 
States, Adoption of such quotas would lead 
to repercussions throughout Latin America, 
and would jeopardize the employment of 
thousands of American workers engaged in 
producing goods sold in Latin American mar- 
kets. 

New England would be particularly dam- 
aged by oil import quotas, as the Governors 
of the six New England States have recog- 
nized in a resolution adopted March 15, 
1955. The resolution called for united ac- 
tion by New England residents to protect 
New England commerce and industry from 
this threatened injury. 

To bring the dangers involved in this legis- 
lative proposal to the attention of New Eng- 
land people, it is important to keep in mind 
the following facts: 

1. New England produces no significant 
amount of fuel. All oil and coal it obtains 
from beyond its borders. New England needs 
the most ample supplies of all fuels at the 
lowest fair prices and it is to the advantage 
of New England to have the greatest possible 
competition among domestic and foreign 
fuels and fuel sources. 
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2. Some of the lighter grades of fuel oil, 
and over 58 percent of the approximately 
65 million barrels of heavy industrial fuel 
oil (sometimes called bunker C or resid- 
ual oil) used annually in New England is 
of foreign origin. These supplies are im- 
portant in meeting New England's total fuel 
requirements. 

3. Bunker C heavy fuel oil is extensively 
used by New England industry and public 
utilities and for heating large apartment 
and office buildings. Oil is convenient to 
use and has proved to be economical. New 
England, for its own advantage, must have 
continued access to adequate supplies of 
this type of oil. 

4. If New England were to be deprived (by 
quota restrictions) of any substantial part 
of the over 58 percent of its yearly supplies 
of heavy oil which is of overseas origin, seri- 
ous shortages would be almost certain to 
develop. Present prices of heavy oil are not 
high enough to lead domestic producers to 
provide adequate supplies of this heavy oil 
without price increases. Domestic produc- 
tion of fuel oil is very directly tied to the 
production of more valuable components. 
(See appendix 1, below.) 

5. New England has reason to fear oil 
shortages. In 1947 prices of bunker C oil 
went up rapidly (over $1 a barrel, or about 
50 percent, in less than 12 months) in a 
period when only a moderate shortage 
existed. If quotas on foreign oil imports are 
imposed and if a serious shortage ensues, for 
each 1 cent per barrel of rise in price, New 
England’s annual heavy oil fuel bills would 
increase by at least $650,000. Credible esti- 
mates are that the increase in price of 
bunker C oil, delivered in Boston, would be 
about $1 per barrel, an aggregate increase 
in New England’s yearly oil costs of not 
less than $65 million. 

6. Quota restrictions (followed by sub- 
stantial shortages and oil price increases) 
could force New England users of heavy fuel 
oil to reconvert (at great expense) their oil 
burning heaters and plants to less con- 
venient coal-burning equipment. This, of 
course, is precisely what some proponents 
of quotas are trying to accomplish. 

7. Price increases for bunker C oii in- 
evitably will be borne by the general public 
in New England and by New England indus- 
try. Such price increases would constitute a 
further obstacle to successful competition 
by New England industry with industry in 
other parts of the Nation. 

8. New England, directly and indirectly, 
exports large quantities of goods to Vene- 
zuela amounted to over $525 million. Vene- 
great bulk of its foreign produced heavy 
oil. In 1953, United States exports to Vene- 
zuela amounted to over $25 million. Vene- 
zuela obtains the dollars to pay for these 
exports principally from th sale of its fuel 
oil in the United States. To curtail these 
oil sales will reduce the dollars which Vene- 
zuela has to spend in the United States and 
the exports which it can absorb, for 90 per- 
cent of Venezuela’s foreign exchange is ob- 
tained from sales of Venezuelan oil. 


9. Proper long-range policies of conserva- 
tion of national natural resources make the 
use of overseas oil desirable to conserve irre- 
placeable domestic sources of supply. The 
United States needs a domestic oil industry, 
but in peacetime it should take full advan- 
tage of access to foreign sources of supply, 
which may be less readily available in times 
of emergency. 





AppeNpDrIx 1 
WHAT IS HEAVY FUEL OIL? ITS PRICE 


1. Heavy fuel oil is the heavy, nonvolatile, 
relatively low-priced remainder left after the 
extraction from crude oil of the more valu- 
able components, such as gasoline, kerosene, 
light fuel oils, diesel oil, and other higher 
priced items. For domestic crude oii there 
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remains only about 20 percent of heavy oil 
after the removal of these high-priced prod- 
ucts by refineries which are constantly and 
successfully trying to minimize that heavy 
oil yield. (The heavy Venezuelan crude oil, 
on the other hand, at the Antilles refineries 
produces only about 35 percent of the more 
costly items, leaving a 65-percent yield of 
heavy fuel oil.) 

2. The production of domestic fuel oil is 
naturally greatly influenced by the extent of 
demand for the more valuable components. 
The low price of such oil gives no incentive 
to domestic refiners to produce it when a 
good market exists for the 80 percent of more 
valuable elements of the crude oil. On 
March 24, 1955, the refinery prices (f. 0. b. 
gulf coast) per barrel of the principal re- 
fined products were (low for the day): 


Per gallon 
Gasoline (87 octane) 
Kerosene 
No. 2 fuel oil 
Heavy fuel oil (bunker C) 
($1.95 per barrel.) 


Domestic producers will probably be un- 
willing to treat as heavy fuel oil crude oil 
(from which high-priced components can 
easily be extracted), unless there is an in- 
crease of at least $1 per barrel in the price 
paid for domestic heavy oil. The tank-car 
price in Boston (March 30, 1955) for such oil 
is $2.42. A dollar increase would raise it to 
$3.42, about a 40-percent increase. 


H. R. 4560 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Leo P. Carlin, mayor of the 
city of Newark, has submitted an excel- 
lent statement to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
H. R. 4560, the Harris bill, which I should 
like to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues. Mayor Carlin ably sets forth 
the reasons for his opposition to the bill, 
and I think the entire Membership of the 
Congress will be interested in reading his 
complete statement, which follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE HARRIS BILL BY LEO P. CAR- 
LIN, MAyor, CrTy oF NEWARK, N. J., BEFORE 
THE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


My name is Leo P. Carlin. I am mayor of 
the city of Newark, N. J. The principal of- 
fices of the city of Newark, N. J., including 
the office of the mayor, are in city hall, 920 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. The term of of- 
fice of the present administration of the 
city of Newark is from July 1, 1954, to July 
1, 1958, the form of government having been 
changed from the commission form to the 
mayor and municipal council form by pop- 
ular vote. I was mayor for the year preced- 
ing July 1, 1954, under the former commis- 
sion form of government and also served as 
commissioner and director, department of 
public works, for the preceding 4-year term. 

According to the 1950 census figures the 
population of the city of Newark was 438,776. 
Iam informed that there are 122,170 gas cus- 
tomers in the city of Newark and that ap- 
proximately 8,000 use gas for heating pur- 
poses. Many of the Newark industries de- 
pend upon gas in their industrial processes. 
Gas for cooking and heating within the city 
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of Newark is supplied only by Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. We are informed that 
approximately 80 percent of the thermal 
send-out of that company is derived from 
natural gas purchased from various naturai 
gas pipeline companies. 

The families of the city of Newark who use 
gas for the various purposes have no benefit 
of competing suppliers but must take gas 
from the one and only supplier at its price. 
These families, furthermore, do not actually 
have the benefit of the choice of competing 
fuels, such as coal, oil, or electricity. The 
gas ranges for cooking and burners for heat- 
ing cannot be transformed to the use of 
other fuels and the cost of new equipment 
would be an additional burden on our citi- 
zens, especially when a heating unit is in- 
volved. It has been recognized and has be- 
come a national policy that consumers in 
such circumstances must be protected by 
laws and regulations. 

It is my understanding that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has recognized 
that the prime aim of the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 is to protect consumers against ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the natural gas 
companies. The act presently provides for 
regulation of prices charged by the producer 
to the transmission pipeline companies and 
the prices charged by those companies to the 
distribution company whose rates to the ulti- 
mate consumer are also regulated by the 
Public Utility Commission of our State. In 
regulating these prices the act presently 
provides for just and reasonable rates. 

I am informed that Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co. agreed to pay 25 cents per thousand 
cubic feet when the company signed its first 
contract for delivery of natural gas some 
time in 1947, and that before the first cubic 
foot of gas was received under this contract 
in 1950, the price had been increased to 27.9 
cents per thousand cubic feet. Since that 
time the price has been increased to 34.1 
cents per thousand cubic feet at the present 
time, showing an increase of 36.4 percent, 
which was permitted under the present act. 
The major portion of these increases, I am 
informed, were permitted to become effective 
because the Federal Power Commission was 
of the opinion that it had no right to con- 
trol the prices charged by the producers. If 
the Harris bill is passed by the Congress, the 
control which that Commission now has, as 
a result of the Supreme Court decision in 
the Philip case, will be eliminated. There 
would then be no control whatever over the 
prices that the producers can charge in exist- 
ing contracts. 

It seems quite evident that the Congress 
was fully aware of the position of the con- 
sumer when it provided that the Federal 
Power Commission should regulate all sales 
in interstate commerce for resale. Under 
the act, properly administered, each party, 
producer to distributor, would receive the 
cost to him plus a fair profit, and costs to 
the consumer would rise only in proportion 
to general commodity cost increases. Un- 
der the proposed legislation the pipeline 
operators and distributors are subject to con- 
trol, the basis for this control being the pre- 
vailing market price in the field where pro- 
duced. The producer, however, under the 
proposed amendment would be free from 
control as regards his selling price and, 
therefore, could raise the market price at 
will. As a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link, so also control is only as 
strong as the weakest point of control. The 
result under the proposed amendment would 
therefore be lack of control and the vitiating 
of the intent of the act. For the consumers, 
some 122,000 families of the city of Newark, 
there would result the spiraling of the cost 
of gas until it would be more economical to 
reconvert to the use of another type of 
fuel. 

I will leave to experts the expounding of 
the theories and reasons to prove that the 
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Harris bill is detrimental to the interests of 
the consumer and the public and is only 
beneficial to the few producers at the ex. 
pense of the public. I am submitting this 
plea on behalf of the thousands of residents 
of my city so that this honorable committee 
will reject this bill and any other bill which 
would remove from price control any of the 
producers or transporters or distributors of 
natural gas from the wells to the ultimate 
consumer. 
Respectfully submitted. 
LEo P. CaRLIN, Mayor, 


Bank Holding Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are a few typical communications 
which I have received urging enactment 
of the bank holding company bill, H. R. 
2674, which I hope the House Banking 
and Currency Committee will shortly re- 
port. That bill sponsored by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, Mr. SPENCE, of 
Kentucky, is substantially the same as 
my own bill, H. R. 685. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1955. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As representative of small business, we urg¢ 
that you approve without substantial change 
H. R. 2674 pending in House Banking Com- 
mittee. We believe this legislation neces- 
sary for survival and proper functioning of 
independent local banks and their patron 
the independent local merchants. 

UNITED STATES WHOLESALE 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Harowip O. SMITH, Jr. 

Executive Vice President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is our hope that in the interests of in- 
dependent banks of this country and their 
future that you will report out H. R. 26741 
before your Committee of Banking and Cur- 
rency. We have just completed a nati 
poll of our membership, all independent 
business and professional men, the poll 
reaching approximately 100,000. The vot 
on the bill was 74 percent for, 16 percent 
against, and 10 percent no vote. We trut 
that we may look forward to your sup} 

GEORGE J. BURGER 
Vice President, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 


THe Frrst NaTIONAL BANK 
Willows, Calif., April 22, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTFR, 
Congressman From New York, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The United 
States has grown to be the greatest count 
in the world by reason of its traditional s 
tem of free enterprise and independent 
banking. 

Unless the pending bank holding-company 
legislation (H. R. 2674) is enacted at this 
session, it may be too late to protect and 
perpetuate this traditional system. Th 
large bank holding companies are ‘} t 
mad” and are on the march, 
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if the bank holding companies are per- 

mitted to continue to expand, without prop- 
er supervision and regulation, it will mean 
the ultimate elimination of the independent 
panking system and ultimate socialization 
of banking in the United States. 
Iam sure you do not wish this country to 
follow in the footsteps of Germany, France, 
England, and most of the other countries 
in the world that have nationalized and so- 
cialized banking, which will be the ultimate 
result of permitting the “bank holding com- 
panies” to continue to run wild. 

For the past 15 years, the bank holding 
companies have been successful in their 
strategy of “delay and investigate further.” 

The independent bankers, and the ma- 
jority of people in this country who believe 
in competition and free enterprise, are rely- 
ing upon your committee (and thereafter 
the House) to enact H. R. 2674. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CaRROLL F. Byrn. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2, 1955. 

ABRAHAM MULTER, 

House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thirty-six thousand small independent 
retail druggists as represented by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists re- 
spectfully urge your support of H. R. 2674. 
Seventy-three percent of holding com- 
panies’ income is derived from nonbanking 
Independent bankers know 
local conditions better than holding com- 
panies in New York, Chicago, or San Fran- 
hence service are flexible and accom- 
modate financial needs of small business- 
men at local levels. 


Hon 


cisco 


GEORGE FRATES, 
Washington Representative, National 
Association of Retail Druggists. 





Avoid Hasty Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the New York Herald Tribune carried 
a front-page editorial entitled ‘‘Wash- 
neton Must Act.” I understand that 
copies of this issue of the Herald Tri- 
Dune were distributed to Members’ of- 
lices. The editorial calls for immediate 

clment of legislation giving the Fed- 
al Government the authority to fol- 

w the Salk vaccine from the producer 
to the person receiving the injection, 
: the price, imposing strict regula- 

is to records, setting firm alloca- 

to various regions, and absolute 
priorities according to need. The edi- 
{ mi il also calls for severe penalties for 

ators, both users and the sellers. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Com- 
nNittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
lucree, which has general jurisdiction 
with regard to public health, I and the 
tomnmuttee have, of course, been con- 
ned over the problems created by the 

il scarcity of availabie Salk polio 


Vaccine 


several weeks before the Frances re- 
port and the licensing of the vaccine 
0 > Department of Health, Educa- 
and Welfare, I contacted Dr. 


“< 
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Scheele and Dr. Keefer with regard to 
any plans which the Department might 
have to provide for allocation of scarce 
vaccine so that the vaccine would go 
to those classes of persons where it would 
do the most good. At that time I was 
advised by Dr. Scheele and Dr. Keefer 
that no legislative action was required. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a copy of a 
letter dated April 14, 1955, addressed to 
Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which summarizes briefly 
the views expressed by Dr. Scheele and 
Dr. Keefer. The letter also requests the 
Secretary to review the situation and to 
advise me whether the Department 
might feel the need for additional legis- 
lation granting the Department power 
to allocate the vaccine. 

This letter will be made a part of my 
remarks. 

I have talked again to Dr. Scheele to 
inquire whether the Department had 
reached any conclusion on the question 
of the need for legislation. Dr. Scheele 
informs me that the Expert Advisory 
Committee on the Polio Vaccine is meet- 
ing. Dr. Scheele feels that no decision 
with regard to legislation should be 
reached until the committee has been in 
a position to review the situation which 
has developed. Dr. Scheele expects to 
report the results of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s deliberations to Mrs. Hobby, and 
he promised to keep in touch with me 
with regard to the situation. 

I am making this somewhat lengthy 
explanation in order to show that this 
committee has been following closely the 
stiuation with regard to the Salk vaccine. 
I believe it would be a mistake for the 
Congress to rush into action before those 
in the executive branch who have a great 
responsibility in this field have had an 
opportunity to reevaluate the situation 
and to determine whether in the public 
interest efforts at voluntary allocation 
should be abandoned and mandatory 
controls based on new legislation should 
be substituted. 


I agree that the American public is en- 
titled to an early decision, but I feel that 
the American public will best be served 
if the Public Health Service and its ad- 
visors are given an opportunity to col- 
lect their thoughts and to make appro- 
priate recommendations to the Congress. 

The letter previously referred follows: 

APRIL 14, 1955. 
Hon. OvETA CuLp Hossy, 
Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mrs. SECRETARY: Several weeks ago 
reports began to appear in the press concern- 
ing an impending shortage of Salk polio vac- 
cine following the generally anticipated posi- 
tive report on the effectiveness of the vaccine. 
My attention was called particularly to a 
resolution adopted by the New York County 

fedical Society urging the members of the 
society to cooperate toward the prevention 
of a black market in the Salk vaccine. 

At that time I directed a member of the 
committee staff to consult with Dr. Scheele 
and Dr, Keefer with regard to any plans 
your Department might have (and for which 
it might need additional powers) to prevent 
such a black market and to assure that the 
vaccine would go to those classes of persons 
where, in the opinion of the medical pro- 
fession, it would do the most good. Dr. 
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Scheele and Dr. Keefer at that time expressed 
their personal views that a Federal allocation 
Program would be undesirable. The argu- 
ments advanced by them were to the effect 
that (1) the time element was too short be- 
tween the anticipated release of the vaccine 
and the oncoming of the polio season; (2) 
the supply held by drug houses was likely 
to be greater than had been stated in the 
press; (3) the production of the vaccine 
could be stepped up greatly following a posi- 
tive report on its potency, and (4) an allo- 
cation program for the Salk vaccine would 
constitute an undesirable precedent. 

Following the release of the Francis report 
and publication of Dr. Salk’s views that the 
vaccine should be allocated so that it will 
reach the groups where it will do the most 
good, I personally contacted Dr. Scheele yes- 
terday and requested his views with regard 
to the desirability of enacting legislation 
empowering the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to allocate the vaccine. 
Dr. Scheele again counseled against such 
step. In view of his advice, I have decided 
to refrain from introducing appropriate leg- 
islation. 

I assume, of course, that Dr. Scheele’s and 
Dr. Keefer’s thinking is representative of the 
Department’s thinking in this matter and I 
am grateful to have the benefit of the De- 
partment’s advice on this highly complex 
and emotional issue. 

Should you or your associates feel at any 
time that the situation has changed and that 
legislation should be introduced granting 
the Department additional power to allocate 
the Salk vaccine, I shall be glad to hear fur- 
ther from you. 

In the meantime, I shall appreciate re- 
ceiving information whether the President, 
your Department, or any other department 
or agency of the Federal Government at the 
present time has the power to allocate, if 
necessary, the Salk vaccine in an appropriate 
manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. PERCY PRIEST, 
Chairman. 


The following editorial appeared today 
in the New York Times: 
THE SALK VACCINE 


Fortunately, medicine is not practiced sta- 
tistically. If it were, we would have paid 
more attention to the common cold and some 
other infectious diseases than we have paid 
to poliomyelitis. Yet we cannot ignore sta- 
tistics when we consider the success of Dr. 
Salk’s vaccine. In fact, it was decided to 
vaccinate millions of school children this 
year largely on the basis of a thorough sta- 
tistical analysis of last year’s mass experi- 
ment. As a result of that analysis the Salk 
vaccine is considered effective in from 60 to 
90 percent of the cases in which it will be 
used. 

Thus considered, it seems that too much 
has been made of the 29 cases of paralytic 
poliomyelitis that have appeared in some 
300,000 children who have received the Cut- 


ter vaccine, temporarily withdrawn. The 
vaccine was prepared in accordance with 
the specifications of the National Health 


Institute and of Dr. Salk. It has been tested 
before distribution by the pharmaceutical 
house that prepared it, as well as by the Na- 
tional Health Institute. Nevertheless 
geon General Leonard A. Scheele is justi- 
fied in withdrawing it for closer investiga- 
tion. Paralytic poliomyelitis is so terrify 
ing an affliction that parents throughout the 
country will approve the withdrawal. Al 
told, several million children have been va 
cinated thus far. It is remarkable that out 
of these millions so few have been stricken. 
In fact, the few fall well within the 60- to 90- 
percent figure of efficacy that Dr. Thomas 
Francis, Jr., gave out a few weeks ago in his 
report. A board of experts, on which Dr. 
Saik sat, has decided that it is safe to fj 
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ceed with nationwide vaccination. As for 
the Cutter preparation, Judgment must be 
withheld. So far there is no evidence of 
contamination. 

All this raises the question of a shortage of 
vaccine. The drug houses that have been 
making the vaccine can hardly be charged 
with negligence. Even before Dr. Francis 
presented his report some were beginning to 
enlarge their production facilities, so con- 
fident were they of the vaccine’s acceptance. 
By July there will be enough to treat 30 
million children—about half the number 
that ought to be vaccinated. Long before 
the advent of autumn there should be 
enough vaccine to meet at least the needs 
of all children. Tightening controls over 
distribution will not increase the supply. If 
there is a black market in the distribution of 
the vaccine it has not come to light. The 
physicians who have departed from the 
“children first” principle and vaccinated 
those older than the prescribed age are so 
few that they are negligible. In a word, this 
is not a time for hysteria but a time to trust 
public health authorities and permit them 
to direct the work of vaccination. 


This is the editorial previously re- 
ferred to from the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

WASHINGTON Must AcT 


The Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis is a 
national blessing which has created a na- 
tional emergency. Experts have confirmed 
the vaccine’s general efficacy. The demand 
is far greater than the supply. Every child 
in America has a right to its protection. 

The serum can only be, and must be, con- 
trolled nationally. 

Prior to the publication of the Francis re- 
port on the success of Dr. Salk’s discovery, no 
agency, public or private, had thought 
through all the problems involved in the 
production and distribution of this great 
boon. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which deserves great credit for 
initiative, efficiency and determination, had 
made contracts for the purchase of vaccine 
for free administration to children. It is 
delivering the serum to communities, but 
has no authority over private distribution of 
quantities produced in excess of its own con- 
tracts, nor can it effectively control com- 
munity action after the vaccine is in the 
hands of local heaith authorities. 

State, and localities have improvised their 
Own distribution systems. For the most 
part, these are based on voluntary alloca- 
tions and priorities, and are concerned more 
with the acquisition of and payment for the 
vaccine than with seeing to it that priorities 
are absolutely observed. Only on Friday, af- 
ter it was clear that the voluntary system 
was breaking down, did New York City 
place penalties on the unauthorized sale or 
possession of the Salk serum. This was a 
purely local move; the penalities, moreover, 
are light in view of the great temptation of- 
fered by the short supply of the vaccine: 
$500 fine, a year in jail or both. 

The Federal Government, the only au- 
thority capable of exercising national con- 
trols, made no serious effort, before the re- 
lease of the report, to anticipate its respon- 
sibilities. The Public Health Service licenses 
and supervises the manufacture of the Salk 
vaccine under the National Biologics Control 
Act. Powers under this act have been exer- 
cised in withdrawing the product of the Cut- 
ter Laboratories from distribution. 

But the law applies only to the source, 
only to quality. It gives the Federal Govern- 
ment no authority over allocation, over price, 
over violators of agreements. The admin- 
istration has relied on voluntary coopera- 
tion and on advisory committees. 

The fear of polio has haunted parents for 
generations. It is too much to expect of 
human nature that when the promise of re- 
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lease from that fear appears, voluntary ar- 
rangements will hold against a mother’s in- 
sistence on the protection of her children or 
the greed of those who want to make money 
out of that emotion. New Yorkers remember 
the hear riots that were produced by the 
distribution of gamma globulin, far less ef- 
fective than the Salk vaccine. They are 
aware that already supplies of the new serum 
have disappeared into unauthorized chan- 
nels and been diverted to adults when the 
moral right of children to priority is unchal- 
lenged. 

To bring order out of this explosive situa- 
tion, a national law is essential. There are 
five requirements for such a law: 

1. It must be simple and sweeping, giving 
the Federal Government the authority to 
follow the Salk vaccine from the producing 
laboratory to the person receiving the injec- 
tion, fixing the price, imposing strict regula- 
tions as to records, setting firm allocations to 
various regions, and absolute priorities ac- 
cording to need. 

2. It must provide for the prompt dissemi- 
nation of fully evaluated information on all 
medical aspects of the program. Doubts 
have arisen across the Nation over such mat- 
ters as “provocation” and the timing of shots 
in relation to the incidence of polio. Parents 
are entitled to know what disinterested ex- 
perts think of these questions as they arise. 
Their children’s lives are at stake. 

3. It must be clearly limited in time and 
subject, so that there will be no doubt that 
this is an emergency answer to an emergency 
situation, not a step toward socialized medi- 
cine. A year, or at most two, will probably 
bring supply and demand into balance. 

4. It must have teeth. Penalties for viola- 
tors—both users and sellers—should be 
harsh, several years in jail, some thousands 
of dollars in fines, so that there will be no 
prospect of profit in flouting the law. 

5. Finally, and of the utmost importance, 
the act must be passed immediately and ad- 
ministered vigorously. The emergency is 
now—not tomorrow or next month. Con- 
gress can pass a law through both Houses in 
a single day, if the need is great enough. It 
should pass this legislation forthwith. The 
Government should be prepared to put its 
execution in the hands of the country’s top 
administrators, experienced in allocations 
and priorities. 

Given such leadership, working in har- 
mony with all interested parties, redtape 
could be cut, the machinery set in motion, 
and speedy enforcement assured. 

The parents and children of the Nation de- 
mand it. The whole world is waiting to see 
whether the United States will use this great 
new weapon against polio swiftly, efficiently, 
and—above all—equitably. 


Speaking of a Price-Support Farm 
Program—Land Restoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Izaak Walton League of America, 
long interested in protecting our natural 
resources, has contacted me concerning 
their program of land restoration to re- 
place the present farm-support program. 
I have been particularly impressed by 
their suggestions and feel it has con- 
siderable merit. There are many details 
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which need to be worked out, but the 
overall plan appears to me to be an ex. 
cellent one. The chairman of this or. 
ganization, George L. Hockenyos, is a 
constituent of mine residing in Sprine- 
field, Ill., and I am proud to have this 
opportunity to introduce this plan to the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include the fo). 
lowing statement concerning the price. 
support program to remove from 50 to 
70 million acres of marginal soil out of 
production, thereby eliminating the 
surplus: 


A LAND RESTORATION—PRICE-SUPPORT FARM 
PROGRAM 


(Presented for consideration by the land- 
use committee, Izaak Walton League of 
America) 


Our present use of our agricultural land 
presents a painful paradox. On the one hand 
we have a picture of overproduction. Steady 
technical advances have increased and prob- 
ably will continue to increase per acre pro- 
ductivity. The full utilization of the pos- 
sibilities inherent in synthetic nitrogen 
fertilizer may eventually increase per acre 
production by another 15 or even 20 percent, 

Meanwhile our foreign markets for food- 
stuffs have dwindled and the immediate out- 
look is not good in this direction. It is true 
that our population is increasing at the rate 
of some 2 million per year and eventually 
we will almost certainly need all of our p 
tential agricultural resources. 

At the present time, however, we hav 
enormous and growing surpluses of our basic 
commodities purchased as part of a price 
support program. Clearly, in the race bi 
tween population growth and food produ 
tion the American farmer is far in the lead 

On the other side of the picture, we ars 
using our land resources as if we were faced 
with imminent starvation. We are culti- 
vating some 360 to 400 million acres per year 
and it is estimated that some 70 mill 
acres of this is not suited to cultivation 

Briefly stated, we have 70 million acrt 
class 1 land that is not subject to ero: 
by wind or water, 170 million acres of « 

2 land that can be protected by sin 
measures, and 232 million acres of cla: 
land that requires careful handling if i: 
tinuous cultivation. 

In addition, we have 95 million acres t! 
is capable of only intermittent cultiv: 
and some 30 million acres of class 5 and |: 
million acres of class 6 that ought tw be 
kept in permanent vegetative cover. 

Unfortunately, we are farming substan't 
amounts of class 4 land, and even con 
erable amounts of class 5 and 6 land. 

The Secretary of Agriculture recently es':- 
mated that our surplus production rep! 
sented the output of 40 million acres 
suming that he refers to acreage of aver 
productivity, we can infer that this is equ 
lent to some 50 to 70 million acres of classes 
3 to 6 land. 

Putting the 2 sides of the pictures t 
gether, we see that we are using 10 perce 
too much of our potential productivity 
misusing and deteriorating a substantia 
amount of our land resources. 

If a workable method could be fou 
remove 50-70 million acres of class 3-6 
from cultivation and place it in a self-re 
ing land reserve, we could accomplish tv 
major purposes, both of which would b' 
the public interest. 

1. We would restore a balance betw' 
production and demand. 

2. We would have one of the most effective 
goil-conservation programs imaginable. 

Admittedly, such a program would be © 
ly, rather difficult to administer, and wo' 
not solve all the economic, social, and cv»- 
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servation problems that face agriculture. It 
would, however, strike at the roots of these 
problems in @ way that would benefit all of 
the people, and at a cost in keeping with the 
penefits. 
PROPOSAL 

The proposal is that the USDA lease from 
the owners and remove from all agricultural 
production @ sufficient acreage of cultivated 
land to bring production back in line with 
current demand, 

The term of the leases to be a minimum of 
5 years in humid areas where the land is 
devoted to annual crops; leases to be a mini. 
mum of 10 years in semiarid or cyclically 
arid areas, and 20 years where reforestation 
would be the required land use. 

All leases might be terminated at any 
time by mutual agreement of both parties. 

A term of the lease would be that the land 
be immediately conditioned and planted in 
iccordance with specifications that would 
ssure the highest practical degree of fertil- 


ity stabilization and restoration. 
Payment would not start until the initial 
conditioning and planting had been com- 


eted, 

rhe cost of soil amendments, fertilizers 
and seeds would be borne by the Department 
of Agriculture. All conditioning and seed- 
ing operations would be performed by the 
landowner. 

To be eligible for leasing, the land must 
have been in cultivation for at least 2 years 
and owned by the applicant for 2 years, ex- 
cept where the land had been acquired by 
inheritance, foreclosure or other means which 
did not anticipate the opportunity of leasing 
under this program. 

The protective and restorative plant cover 
could not be harvested or grazed except in 
case of disaster such as prolonged drought. 
In such cases the Secretary of Agriculture 
y authorize such use as an emergency 
measure, 

All or part of any farm would be eligible 
for leasing but due to administrative costs 

t less than 10 acres from any 1 farm could 
be leased. 

Applications for leases would be accom- 
panied by a fee, which may be set at $10, to 
ay part of the cost of appraisal and proc- 
essing the lease. 

The rental paid would be on a sliding scale, 
based on two factors. The first would be a 
fair-cash rental price, based on the past pro- 
luctivity of the land and assuming full 
parity prices for the products. The second 
would be a percentage factor of the above, 
based on the need which the particular plot 
of land shows for stabilization and resto- 
ration, 


rs 





ma 






following is a suggested percentage 


Percent 


} 


The basic rental appraisal to be made by 
local USDA with the aid of a professional 
pralser, 
rhe capability classification and the speci- 

cations for conditioning and planting to be 

done by the USDA. 
It, due to adverse weather or other causes 

& seeding failed, it would be repeated until 

successful, the cost to be divided as in the 

‘lattempt. The failure of either party 

: lease to carry out this provision would 
erminate the lease. 

is This program would first supplement and 
en supplant the present system of price 

In the first year that this pro- 

gr ‘m was placed in effect support prices 

would be reduced to not over 75 percent of 

Parity, in the second year to not over 70 

Percent, and in the third year to 65 percent. 

Alter this, price supports should not be 





supports, 
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needed since this program is in itself a price- 
support program of an indirect nature, 


PROCEDURE 


To illustrate the working of the proposed 
program, let us assume the situation of a 
central Illinois farmer operating 200 acres 
of land, some of which would fall into class 2, 
some class 3, and some class 4, under the 
USDA system of classification. 

Knowing that direct price supports are 
going to be gradually withdrawn, and fur- 
ther that one 40-acre field is eroding badly, 
he applies for participation in the restora- 
tion program. The $10 dollar fee accom- 
panies the application. 

The administrative committee, accompa- 
nied by an experienced land appraiser, evalu- 
ates the field. The land has been producing 
corn, wheat, soybeans, and occasionally 
clover. The committee estimates what a fair 
cash rental would be assuming that corn 
was selling for $1.82, beans $2.82, and wheat 
$2.50 per bushel. They might arrive at a 
figure in the range of $12 to $16 per acre. 
For convenience, let us assume they set the 
figure at $14 per acre. 

Meanwhile the USDA fieldman classifies 
the land as class 4 and, therefore, eligible 
to 90 percent of parity rental. The rental 
offered the farmer is set at $12.60 per acre 
per year. This happens to be very close to 
the average cash rental of all Illinois farm- 
land the last 3 years. 

The USDA fieldman also determines what 
is needed to place this field in proper con- 
dition for restoration. He prescribes 3 tons 
per acre of limestone followed by seeding to 
a mixture of sweet clover, lespedeza, and red- 
top. He further prescribes that 1144 pounds 
per acre of DDT be applied to the field when 
the sweet clover has formed its first leaves, 
to prevent loss due to sweet clover weevil. 

The application with attendant data is 
examined by a central USDA office. No evi- 
dence of local favoritism or other error is 
found; and the application is approved. The 
field is limed, prepared, and seeded by the 
farmer, with the USDA paying for the lime 
and seed as well as the DDT. 

Since this was the least productive field on 
this farm, it cuts the farmer’s production 
only 15 percent, even though it removes 20 
percent of his land from cultivation. ‘The 
first seeding is successful; and the farmer 
draws a check for $504 each year for the 
5 years of the lease. 

During 1 of the years of the lease a dis- 
astrous drought strikes the area in which our 
hypothetical farmer lives. The hay crop is 
short and pastures are burned. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture declares an emergency; 
and the farmer may cut some of the hay as 
poor quality feed or may pasture the accum- 
ulated growth until the emergency is past. 


The farmer now has no acreage controls, 
no compliance or cross compliances, but he 
does have price supports because if prices 
are too low for satisfactory returns, he can 
place additional land in the program until 
enough land nationwide has been taken out 
of cultivation to balance supply and demand. 
Meanwhile all of his land is producing in- 
come, most of it by producing needed and 
not surplus food; and he is being paid to 
rebuild and restore the remainder of his land 
against the time when it will be needed. 
Also, the creek near the farm is just a bit 
clearer, and the Mississippi just a bit less 
muddy. 

At the end of 5 years the farmer decides 
that it is better to leave the land in the 
restoration program and continue to draw 
his annual payments. One reason is that his 
oldest son has moved to the city and he him- 
self is getting a bit older. In the eighth year 
of the lease the terrible tragedy of a major 
war occurs. The Secretary of Agriculture 
calls for all out production and consents to 
termination of the lease. The soil has 
undergone a buildup of major proportions in 
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nitrogen content and in particle ageregation. 
The dense sod is plowed and the field is both 
greatly improved in productivity and the 
soil less erodable than it had been 8 years 
before. 

The Nation’s soil fertility had been banked 
when not needed and withdrawn with gen- 
erous interest when it was badly needed. 
Meanwhile, the farmer had been returned to 
complete freedom of choice in managing his 
land. 

A second example may be taken from the 
growing dust bowl of southeast Colorado. 
Here a bondafide farmer and not a suitcase 
farmer was involved. He operated 2 sections 
of wheat land. The dry cycle had hit him 
hard. He applied for a lease. The land was 
classified as 800 acres of class 3 and 480 acres 
of class 5, due to the high sand content. The 
average wheat production was around 12 
bushels per acre when it rained; and the fair 
cash rental on the class 3 land set at $5 per 
acre and on the class 5 land at $3 per acre. 
The rental was therefore set at 80 percent of 
$5 or $4 per acre for the class 3 land and 
100 percent or $3 per acre for the class 5 
land. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture field man prescribed a seeding of the 
best holding cover Known at the time. The 
farmer decided that a sure return of $4,640 
per year was better than gambling on the 
weather. He moved off the farm as soon as 
the seeding was permanently established. 

There was less wheat to glut the market for 
the next 10 years; and there was less dust in 
the air in the Midwest. Of course, when 
wheat rose to $2.20 on the open market and 
the rain cycle returned, the farmer wanted 
to resume wheat growing. His 10 year lease 
was not terminated, as the wheat was not 
needed and there was no justification for 
renewing the hazard of blowing soil. 


One can visualize many individual situa- 
tions. Not all would be entirely desirable. 
Some land owners would place their land en- 
tirely in the restoration program and their 
tenants would be forced to leave the land 
for the crowded cities. This is regrettable, 
but it has been going on steadily for years. 
In just the last 10 years the farm popula- 
tion has dropped from 18 percent to 14 per- 
cent of the total population. With mechani- 
zation and industrialization of our farms, 
this trend seemingly is inevitable. 

The cost of such a program is not easily 
estimated but a few basic figures from Illi- 
nois data may give an approximation. In 
1952 the average value of all Illinois farm 
land was $222 per acre. In the years 1952, 
1953, and 1954 the farmers reporting from 
the nine cooperating districts in Illinois 
gave the following weighted average values 
for land and the cash rental value thereof: 

Cash rental 
1952 farmland value $241 per acre_. $11.90 
1953 farmland value $231 per acre_. 12.00 
1954 farmland value $249 per acre... 13.00 


The average value for the 3 years was 
$240, and the average cash rental was $12.30. 
This is a little over 5 percent of the value of 
the land. It is probable that nationwide 
cash rental does not usually exceed 6 percent 
of the value of the land. 


This program is directed at rental and 
restoration of less-than-average land. Now, 
we may assume that during the period 
1952-54, the Illinois farmers received ap- 
proximately 80 percent of parity price for 
their important cash crops. Thus we may 
assume that the cash rentals for the report- 
ing Illinois farms would have been one- 
quarter higher had full parity prices pre- 
vailed. Thus, the $12.30 average cash rental 
would have been $15.37 per acre. Since this 
program is directed at the rental of land 
having for the most part a productivity of 
less than average and less than parity is 
paid as rental on all save class 5-8, it is a 
reasonable estimate that the land rental for 
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this program in Illinois would be less than 
$10 per acre. 

If the rental were $10 per acre in Tlinols, 
it is probable that it would average much 
less in the Nation. Thus, land in the 
vast Dust Bowl of the Southwest is cur- 
rently worth little more than $40 per acre. 
Rental at 6 percent of value would mean 
$2.40 per acre. There are at present 12 mil- 
lion acres in the Dust Bowl that definitely 
should be removed from cultivation in the 
interest of conservation. Even at the im- 
probably high figure of $4 per acre, it would 
cost only $48 million to remove this 12 
million acres from wheat production and 
back to stabilizing grass cover. This reduced 
production would go far toward correcting 
our most annoying surplus problem. 

It seems probable that 60 million acres 
could be transferred from production to 
restoration at a cost of not more than 
$7.50 per acre, or a total rental cost of 
$450 million per year. This should approxi- 
mately place production back in balance 
with demand. The conservation benefits 
would be inestimable. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of the 
present price-support program. Part of the 
difficulty is due to the fact that some of the 
costs are involved with other parts of the 
Department’s activities. 

It is stated that the total losses of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are only $130 
million, of which $100 mfllion were incurred 
in 1953. It was estimated, in Newsweek mag- 
azine for September 1954 “that the loss on 
the 1954 crop would be $450 million and that 
by the time the 1954 harvest was completed 
the Corporation would have almost $10 bil- 
lion invested in surplus commodities.” 

Assuming that the figure is $8 billion, it is 
probable that the combined interest, storage, 
and deterioration losses would reach some 
$500 to $600 million a year, just to hold the 
surplus. 

A positive program that would eliminate 
the surplus problem and at the same time 
give soil-conserving benefits to some 50 to 70 
million acres most badly in need of conser- 
vation should be considered a bargain at $1 
billion per year. The proposed program 
should cost little, if any, more than half 
this figure. 

Since this is a conservation program for 
the land most badly in need of stabilization, 
and since the stabilization would be the most 
complete possible, it would be entirely ap- 
propriate to reduce the ACP program to help 
provide funds for this combined conserva- 
tion and price-support program. 

Existing governmental agencies could be 
adjusted to carry out this program. This 
program could be superimposed on the pres- 
ent price-support program with a reduction 
in the price-support level as the effects of 
this program were felt. 

In October 1954, Mr. D. Howard Doane, 
head of the Doane Agricultural Service, St. 
Louis, Mo., wrote the following comment, 
which we believe of sufficient importance to 
be added at this point for discussion pur- 
poses: 

“In reading the outline of this proposed 
plan I note the absence of proposals affecting 
the human relationships between landlord 
and tenant. It would seem important to me 
to give consideration to those relationships 
which might result in displacing tenants or 
seriously upsetting landlord-tenant relation- 
ship. I hesitate to make a suggestion for 
meeting the problem but rules and regula- 
tions should be given consideration and then 
perhaps propose setting up a board of reviews 
to hear both landlord and tenant when 
either party or both parties felt that an un- 
due hardship was being created.” 

Comment with regard to this proposal is 
solicited and will be welcomed. If requested, 
comment will be considered confidential. 
Unless otherwise specified in covering corre- 
spondence, comment should be sent to the 
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national offices of the Izaak Walton League 
of America at 31 North State Street, Chicago 
2, Ol. 
GrorcE L. HocKENVOs, 
Chairman, Springfield, Il. 
ARTHUR W. SMITH, 
Member, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
C. I. VAN CLEVE, 
Member, Lynchburg, Va. 
JOHN W. SPENCER, 
Member, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday, May 1, I was the privileged guest 
of the Washington Pilgrimage at their 
fifth annual pilgrimage to our Nation’s 
Capital. Before entering into the REc- 
orD the welcoming address of Dr. Wayne 
C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, 
I should like to give a short history of 
this patriotic organization. 

The Washington Pilgrimage was or- 
ganized in 1950 as a nonsectarian pro- 
gram designed to emphasize the spiritual 
heritage of our country. By bringing to 
Washington each spring in ever larger 
numbers men and women from all parts 
of the United States, the pilgrimage 
seeks to focus attention on the visible 
expressions in Washington of the faith 
that has made America great. This is 
done by visiting patriotic and historic 
shrines, museums, centers of culture, and 
institutions of government as well as by 
affording an opportunity for pilgrims to 
meet with the political and religious 
leaders of the Nation’s Capital. 

The theme of the 1955 pilgrimage was, 
“This Nation Under God.” The final 
session of this year’s pilgrimage was held 
on May 1 at the National Archives where 
the 1954 joint resolution of the Congress 
inserting the words “under God,” in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States was displayed for the first 
time in the presence of the assembly. 
Their tribute to me, as author of the 
bill, made me humbly appreciative of 
their testimony in my behalf. 

Dr. Grover’s address welcoming the 
pilgrims follows: 

FIFTH ANNUAL WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE 

It is a pleasure once more to welcome you 
to the National Archives on the occasion of 
the fifth annual Washington pilgrimage. 
We are proud that your dedicated group 
again has chosen our building as a meeting 
place in which to reaffirm your faith in the 
foundations of freedom. 

No force has given more sustenance to the 
growth of freedom than has Christianity. 
One of the most penetrating commentators 
on democracy, De Tocqueville, observed that 
“Christianity is the companion of liberty in 
all its conflicts—the cradle of its infancy, 
and the divine source of its claims.” In 
the Christian religion the importance of 
man in relation to the state, to his fellow 
men, and to God is recognized. This recog- 
nition of man’s importance is the basis of 
the concepts of freedom that are contained 
in the three great charters of our Nation— 
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the Declaration of Independence, the Con. 
stitution of the United States, and the Bi 
of Rights. 

The Christian ethic attaches supreme 
value to the individual as distinguisheq 
from the state. In Christianity we have the 
idea that every person has his own immortal 
soul, that each bears a direct relation tg 
God, that each is separately responsible for 
his own conduct and is, apart from his na. 
tion, a matter of individual concern to God, 
This idea is diametrically opposed to the view 
of totalitarian regimes, in which the state— 
an abstraction, without mind or soul—ig 
assumed to have a purpose transcending the 
welfare and happiness of its citizens. 

The principles found in the great charters 
that are exhibited in the National Archives 
have a quality of permanence that attaches 
to the eternal precepts of the Christian faith, 
These principles are universal in their moral 
application, and it is my belief that they 
are indestructible. The human individuai, 
wherever he may be—oppressed by tyranny, 
manipulated by intrigue and deceit—wil! 
somehow assert his God-given right to dig- 
nity, to self-esteem, and to freedom. 

The Washington Pilgrimage was organized 
in recognition of the need in these critical 
times to arouse the spiritual strength of men 
and women everywhere. It is a recognition 
of this need that brings you to Washington 
each year in ever-increasing numbers. We 
of the National Archives, therefore, welcome 
you not merely as visitors, for we share with 
you your faith in the heritage of this Nation 
under God. We hope that the 1955 pil- 
grimage has proven even more fruitful than 
those of previous years, and we extend to you 
our most cordial invitation to visit us many 
times in the years to come. 

Spend as much time as you can in our 
main exhibition hall. You will find it not 
only a source of inspiration, as one of the 
Nation’s great shrine, but truly a hall of 
learning and public education. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 6. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th» cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Importance of Balancing the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May.4, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a 
speech I made today before the annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, at the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak on the subject: Is it important to 
balance the budget? 

As I see it, balancing the budget without 
resorting to legerdemain or unsound book- 
keeping methods is certainly in the category 
of our No. 1 problems. 

Beginning with 1792, the first fiscal year 
of our Federal Government, and through 
1916, Federal deficits were casual and usu- 
ally paid off in succeeding years. In this 
124-year period there were 43 deficit. years 
and 81 surplus years. As late as July 1, 1914, 
the interest-bearing debt was less than $1 
billion. 

In Andrew Jackson’s administration the 
public debt was paid off in toto, an achieve- 
ment in which President Jackson expressed 
great pride. 

It can be said for this first 124 years in 
the life of our Republic we were on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. In that period I think it 
can be accurately said that we laid the 
foundation for our strength today as the 
greatest nation in all the world. 

Then, in 1917, 1918, and 1919, World War 
I deficits aggregated $13 billion. Heavy cur- 
rent taxation in those years paid much of 
the war cost. 

The next 11 years, from 1919 to 1931, were 
surplus years, and the war debt was reduced. 

In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt came into office, and 
the most outstanding plank in his platform 
was to reduce Federal expenditures by 25 
percent and to keep the budget in balance. 
He accused Mr. Hoover of “throwing discre- 
tion to the winds and indulging in an orgy 
of waste and extravagance.” Mr. Hoover 
spent $4 billion in his last year, and the 
record shows that this spendthrift Hoover 
was the only President to leave office with 
_ Federal employees than when he came 
n, 

_Mr. Roosevelt added more than $200 bil- 
lion to the public debt during his adminis- 
trations. 

I took my oath as a Senator the same day 
Mr. Roosevelt took his as President—March 
4, 1933. The first bill I voted on was the 
legislation recommended by President Roose- 
velt to redeem his economy pledge by reduc- 
ing all expenditures 15 percent—a difference 
of 10 percent less than his original promise, 
it is true—but I thought this was a substan- 
tial redemption of a campaign pledge, as 


such things go, and I enthusiastically sup- 
ported him. 
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The title of the bill was “A bill to preserve 
the credit of the United States Government.” 
Our debt was then about $16 billion. This 
economy program was shortlived—about 6 
months—and the spending then began to 
steadily and rapidly increase. 

Mr. Roosevelt presented 13 budgets and 
in every peacetime budget he promised a 
balance between income and outgo for the 
next year, but it turned out that next year 
never came. He was in the red all the way, 
and in every year of his administration a 
substantial deficit was added to the public 
debt. 

There were eight Truman budgets. Three 
were in the black—those for fiscal years 1947, 
1948, and 1951. Two resulted from war con- 
tract cancellations following the end of 
World War II and the third resulted from 
increased taxes for the Korean war before 
the war bills started coming due. Five 
Truman budgets were in the red. 

Mr. Eisenhower has presented two budg- 
ets—both in the red but on a declining ratio. 
The Eisenhower deficit estimates for fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 aggregate $7 billion as 
compared to the last Truman budget which 
alone contemplated a $9 billion deficit. 

The cold facts are that for 21 years out 
of the last 24 years we have spent more than 
we have collected. In-these 24 years we 
have balanced the budget in only 3; and 
these were more by accident than by design. 

We must recognize that we have aban- 
doned the sound fiscal policies strictly ad- 
hered to by all political parties and all Presi- 
dents for considerably more than a century 
of our existence. It is true that during these 
21 deficit years we were engaged in World 
War II for 4 years and in the Korean war for 
2 years. Yet, in the years when the pay-as- 
you-go system prevailed we also had quite a 
few wars. 

It is the quarter of a century of deficit 
spending which now makes balancing the 
budget so imperative. Young men and 
women, born in 1930, have lived in the red 
virtually all their lives. Our acceptance of 
deficit spending for so long a period has 
weakened public resistance to the evils of 
this practice. Bad habits are hard to change. 

Will the deficits become permanent and 
continue to pile debt upon debt until real 
disaster comes? If we cannot balance the 
budget in this day of our greatest dollar in- 
come, when taxes are near their peak, and 
when we are at peace, I ask, when can we? 

It is disturbing these days to hear some 
economists argue the budget should not be 
balanced and that we should not begin to 
pay on the debt because, they allege, it will 
adversely affect business conditions. Have 
we yielded so far to the blandishments of 
Federal subsidies and Government support 
that we have forgotten our Nation is great 
because of individual effort as contrasted to 
state paternalism? 

Today the direct debt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is $280 billion. Our debt is equiva- 
lent to the full value of all the land, all the 
buildings, all the mines, all the machinery, 
all the livestock—everything of tangible 
value in the United States. 

I think no one can deny we are mortgaged 
to the hilt. If we add to this Federal debt 
the debts of the States and localities, we have 
an amount in excess of $300 billion in direct 
public obligations. 

This is 5 times as much as the total public 
debts in 1939. While public debt has in- 


creased fivefold since 1939 the gross national 
product—the output of our factories, farms, 
etc.—increased less than fourfold. When 
debt increases at a pace faster than the in- 
crease in the value of all goods and services, 
the currency is diluted with consequent 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

But the direct debts I have mentioned are 
not all of our obligations. In addition, we 
have contingent liabilities totaling $250 bil- 
lion which the Federal Government has guar- 
anteed, insured, and otherwise assumed on 
a contingent basis. No one can predict to 
what extent this contingent liability will 
result in losses which must be paid by the 
Federal Government. 

For example, $40 billion of this contingent 
liability is in some 40 Federal housing pro- 
grams, and from recent disclosures of graft 
and windfall profits in the various public- 
housing programs, it is evident that a sub- 
stantial percentage of these contingent lia- 
bilities eventually may become a draft on the 
Treasury. 

In addition to the $280 billion in direct 
Federal debt, and the $250 billion in con- 
tingent liabilities, we have on our hands a 
social-security system guaranteed by the 
Federal Government involving many millions 
of our citizens, which is no longer actuarily 
sound. 

The ultimate cost of this system to the 
Treasury is still unestimated, but the fact 
remains that when the income from pre- 
miums imposed upon those who are covered 
in the system is no longer sufficient or avail- 
able to pay the benefits, then regular tax 
revenue collected from those in and out of 
the system will be used to finance the de- 
ficiency. 

EVILS OF DEFICIT SPENDING 


Here are some of the evils of deficit spend- 
ing: 

The debt today is the debt incurred by this 
generation, but tomorrow it will be debt on 
our children and grandchildren, and it will 
be for them to pay, both the interest and the 
principal. 

It is possible and in fact probable that be- 
fore this astronomical debt is paid off, if it 
ever is, the interest charge will exceed the 
principal. 

Protracted deficit spending means cheap- 
ening the dollar. Secretary Humphrey testi- 
fied before the Finance Committee that the 
greatest single factor in cheapening the 
American dollar has been deficit spending. 

Since I have been in the Senate, interest 
alone on the Federal debt has cost the tax- 
payers of this country more than $75 billion. 
At present rates, on the Federal debt at its 
present level, interest on it in the next 20 
years will cost taxpayers upwards of $150 
billion. 

Since 1940 the Federal] Government hes 
borrowed and spent a quarter of a trillion 
dollars more than we have collected in 
taxes. 

Year by year, nearly in direct ratio to 
deficit spending, the purchasing value of the 
dollar has declined. Beginning with a 100- 
cent dollar in 1940, the value of the dollar 
had declined to 52 cents in 1954. 

As proof of the fact that deficit spending 
is directly responsible for cheapening the 
dollar, let me mention that in 1942, when we 
spent $19 billion in excess of revenue, the 
dollar in that 1 year declined 10 cents in 
value. 
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In 1943, another big deficit year, the dollar 
lost 5 cents more in value, and another 9 
cents in 1946. From 1940 through 1952, an 
era of heavy deficit spending the dollar lost 
48 cents in value, or nearly 4 cents each year, 
and it is still slipping but in much lesser 
de yree. 

Some may regard these facts and figures 
lightly, but the loss of half the purchasing 
power of its money in 13 years should be a 
serious warning to any nation. 

Cheapened money is inflation. Inflation is 
a dangerous game. It robs creditors, it steals 
pensions, wages, and fixed income. Once 
started, it is exceedingly difficult to control. 
This inflation has been partially checked 
but the value of the dollar dropped slightly 
again in the past year. It would not take 
much to start up this dangerous inflation 
again. 

Public debt is not like private debt. If 
private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by liquidation, but if public debt is not paid 
off with taxes, liquidation takes the form of 
disastrous inflation or national repudiation. 
Either is destructive of our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Today the interest on the Federal debt 
takes more than 10 percent of our total 
Federal tax revenue. Without the tre- 
mendous cost of this debt our annual tax 
bill could be reduced 10 percent across the 
board. 

The interest charge would be greater if 
much of the debt was not short-termed 
with lower interest rates. Should this debt 
be long-termed at the 344 percent paid on 
recent 30-year bonds, the interest would be 
nearly 15 percent of the Federal income. No 
business enterprise could survive such heavy 
interest out of its gross income. 

FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES 

Since 1934 Federal grants to States have 
expanded enormously in both cost and func- 
tions. They slip in like mice and soon grow 
to the size of elephants. Every Federal 


grant elevates the control of the Federal 
Government and subordinates the control 
and authority of the States. 

Nothing is more true than the rule that 


power follows the purse. When the Fed- 
eral Government makes a grant it directs ex- 
actly the manner in which the funds are 
expended, even though the States partially 
contribute to the project. Time and time 
again I have seen the iron hand of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy with grants compel the 
States to do things they did not want to do. 

Growth in Federal grants is indicated by 
the fact that in 1934, 21 years ago, the total 
of such grants was $126 million covering 18 
programs. Now Federal grants total $3 bil- 
lion for 50 programs. This is an increase of 
300 percent in programs and 2,300 percent 
in cost. 

These are the figures to date. As to addi- 
tional grants for the future, President Eisen- 
hower, in his address on the state of the 
Union, proposed to open up three Pandora’s 
boxes of new Federal “handouts” to the 
States. 

The proposals by the President, if adopted 
by Congress, would be the greatest increase 
in grants to States yet undertaken and the 
longest step yet to Federal paternalism. 

Under the administration’s road proposal 
a “dummy” ccrporation, without assets and 
without income, would issue bonds for $21 
billion, and Washington would take control 
of 40,000 miles of the best roads in the 48 
States. 

By legerdemain this $21 billion in Federal 
agency bonds would be declared as not Fed- 
eral debt and would be excluded from the 
debt limitation fixed by Congress. 

The interest would be $11.5 billion, or 55 
percent of the funds borrowed. 

It was proposed to pay the principal of 
these bonds and the interest on them with 
permanent indefinite appropriations, which 
would remove the corporation from annual 
appropriation control by Congress. 
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The proposal would abolish the policy es- 
tablished in 1916—39 years ago—requiring 
States to match Federal funds for roads. 

The scheme was predicated upon pledging 
federally imposed gasoline taxes over a pe- 
riod of 30 years for the repayment of the 
bonds and the interest 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Joseph Campbell, recently ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower, said of this 
proposal: 

“We (the General Accounting Office) feel 
that the proposed method of financing is ob- 
jectionable, because * * * the borrowing 
would not be included in the public debt ob- 
ligations of the United States. * * * It is 
our opinion that the Government should not 
enter into financial arrangements which 
might have the effect of obscuring financial 
facts of the Government’s debt position.” 

Comptroller General Campbell also ques- 
tioned the legality of the proposal. 

We all want good roads. The people are 
willing to pay for good roads, but it is cer- 
tainly not necessary practically to destroy 
the fiscal bookkeeping of our country in or- 
der to finance our road system. 

These bonds would, of course, be a gen- 
eral obligation of the Government. There 
is no banker in this audience who would buy 
bonds of such a dummy Federal corporation 
without the guaranty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Should the gasoline tax be dedicated 30 
years in advance for the payment of bonds 
issued to build roads, then, by the same line 
of reasoning, other taxes could be dedicated 
for other specific purposes. If this were 
carried far enough there would be no funds 
for the more unglamorous but essential 
functions. 

The second of the three administration 
State-aid proposals involved about $8 billion 
in direct appropriations and contingent lia- 
bilities for payments, grants, loans, and guar- 
anties to States for school construction. 
The last bastion of States rights and indi- 
vidual liberty lies in the education of our 
children. 

Federal appropriations to public schools 
followed by the inevitable Federal control 
will strike a fatal blow at the grassroots of 
our democracy. 

I do not believe that there is a State or 
locality in the Union that cannot provide 
for the cost of its public school system if 
there is the will to do so. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of the 
President’s third proposal. It was for a 
so-called Federal health payment program. 
It would be certain to cost millions of dol- 
lars annually and it could easily be the 
beginning of socialized medicine. 

NO SUCH THING AS A FEDERAL GRANT 


t is well for everyone to understand that 
there is no such thing as a Federal grant. 
All of the money comes from citizens in 
the States. The money goes to Washington 
and there it is subject to deductions for 
Federal administration. This money then 
goes back to the States less deductions, and 
the Federal Government tells us how to 
spend our own money. 

Proposals have been advocated changing 
our budgetary system. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has not approved these proposals 
and I am certain he will not. But there are 
two budgetary proposals which recur with 
persistency, and I want to warn you of them. 

First, there is the proposal for a cash 
budget. Those who advocate the cash bud- 
get are suggesting that the Government 
pay its routine bills with savings of the 
citizens who have entrusted protection of 
their old age and unemployment to the 
guardianship of the Federal Government. 
These trust funds were established from 
premiums paid by participants in social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, bank de- 
posit insurance programs, etc. Not a cent 
of these funds belongs to the Government. 
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Second, some are advocating a capita) 
budget which means that so-called capital 
expenditures should not be considered 
current expenditures in the budget. 

Those who advocate the so-called capital 


as 


i 


budget must start out with the fallacioys 
assumption that the Government is in busgj- 
ness to make a profit on its citizens. To my 
knowledge the Federal Government has 
never made a bona fide profit on any Govern. 
ment operation. 

They must assume that debt contracted by 
a Federal agency is not a debt of the Feder] 
Government and a burden on all of the tax. 
payers. 

I am an old-fashioned person who believes 
that a debt is a debt just as much in the 
atomic age as it was in the horse and buggy 
days. 

A capital budget must assume that Gov- 
ernment manufacturing plants, such as 
atomic energy installations, are in commer. 
cial production for a profit, and that Goy- 
ernment stockpiles are longtime investments 
for profit instead of precautions against 
emergencies when they would be completely 
expendable with no financial return. 

Likewise, it must assume that the apricul- 
ture surplus program is primarily a long 
range investment deal instead of a prop for 
annual farm income to be used when needed 
on a year-by-year basis. 

While the vastness and complexity of the 
Federal Government of the United States 
necessarily makes budgeting difficult, the 
so-called conventional budget currently in 
use offers the best approach to orderly 
financing with fullest disclosure. 

What is needed for a better fiscal system 
is fuller disclosure of Federal expenditures 
and responsibility for them—not less, as in- 
evitably would be the case with so-called 
cash and capital budgets. 

With full disclosure of the Federal expend- 
iture situation, the American people then 
would have an opportunity to decide 
whether they wanted to recapture control 
and bring the rate of spending into balance 
with the rate of taxing and thus reduce the 
tremendous Federal debt burden we are now 
bearing. 

To recapture control we must first reduce 
unexpended balances in appropriations al- 
ready made and rescind those which are 
nonessential. When we started this fiscal 
year unexpended balances in appopriations 
already made totaled about $100 billion, in- 
cluding $78 billion in appropriations enacted 
in prior years and $20 billion in authority to 
spend directly out of the public debt 

The situation is made even worse by the 
procedure under which Congress acts on ap- 
propriation bills. Not only has Congress lost 
control over the annual rate of expenditure, 
but once the President’s budget is submitted 
in January, Congress never again sees it as 
a whole until after the appropriations are 
enacted. The first thing Congress does 1s 
to split the appropriation requests of the 
President into a dozen or more bills. Then 
it proceeds to consider them separately over 
a period of 6 months or more. In the con- 
sideration of these bills attention is given 
Qnly to appropriations, and these may be 
spent over a period of years. An appropria- 
tion enacted in a year when revenue {fs high 
may actually be spent in a year when reve- 
nue is low. There is never an opportunity 
in Congress, in action on appropriation bills 
to consider them in terms of annual expendl- 
tures in view of estimated revenue. 

To correct such an intolerable situation, 
along with 48 other Senators, I have intro- 
duced legislation providing for a single ap- 
propriation bill which would set forth not 
only requested appropriations for the future 
but also unexpended balances available 10 
prior appropriations. This resolution has 
three times passed the Senate but has not 
yet been acted on by the House. 

It provides further that Congress write into 
the consolidated appropriation bill limita- 


tions on expenditures in the ensuing yea 
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from each appropriation. And beyond this 
it provides that in determining the expendi- 
ture limitations all proper consideration 
should be given the anticipated revenue, the 
cash position of the Treasury and the level 
of oul Federal debt. 

By this process, the Congress and the pub- 
lic would have the means of knowing our 
‘scal position and the facilities would be 


vrovided for balancing the budget with re- 
duction in taxes and debt. 

Along with this, I have introduced legis- 
Jation giving the President the authority to 


veto items within appropriation bills, thus 
according him a double check on 1log-rolling 
which most of the governors in this country 
have used for years without abuse. 

In short, I advocate one budget with full 
disclosure as to our expenditures, which 
fixes responsibility not only for the expendi- 
tures but also the administration of expendi- 
ture programs; I advocate a single appro- 


priation bill in which Congress not only au- 
thorizes expenditures but centrols them in 
a manner that can be considered in view of 
revenue. A budget is not a budget unless it 


has two sides, expenditure and income. And 
finally, I advocate an item veto for the Pres- 
ident, who is elected to his office by all of the 
yeople. 

With these provisions, I believe the budget 
can be balanced, the debt can be reduced and 
taxes can be lowered. 

If, by budgetary and legislative procedure, 
we could recapture control of expenditures 
fyom the bureaucratic agencies, there are ob- 
vious places where they could be substan- 
tially reduced and eliminated without im- 
pairment of any essential function, 

President Eisenhower has made a good 
start. The Truman budget for fiscal year 
1953 totaled $74.3 billion. Estimates of the 
Eisenhower budget currently under consid- 


eration total $62.4 billion—a reduction of 
nearly $12 billion. Our tax income is $60 bil- 
lion. Our deficits are decreasing, but we are 


not yet on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Most of the reduction has been in the mili- 
tary, and this is largely incident to the end 
of the Korean war. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, for whom I have great admiration, and 
the able Budget Director, Mr. Hughes, are 
working diligently and making substantial 
progress toward sounder budgetary pro- 
cedure and the elimination of waste in ex- 
penditures. 

We are still practically at the peak of ex- 
penditures for domestic-civilian programs 
and proposals for more are coming forth in 
a steady stream. 

In fact, expenditures for strictly domestic- 
civilian programs now total $24 billion, and: 
this is more than 3 times the total cost of 
these programs in 1940, when we started the 
World War II buildup. 

Even this is not the whole story on do- 
mestic-civilian expenditures, because these 
figures do not refiect the liabilities of the 
tremendous loan insurance and guarantee 
programs. 

Nonessentials 1n these programs must be 
eliminated and this clearly can be done, as 
Mr. Hoover and his two fine Commissions 
on Government Organization have demon- 


strated in nearly 500 recommendations to 
date—some of which have been adopted, 
while others still await action. 

With the pressure for more and more 
Government which seems to characterize 
our times, I am convinced that such con- 
slant examination of Government as the 


Hoover Commission surveys has become a 
continuing necessity. 


With budgetary disclosures and congres- 
fional control, under current circumstances 
“nd conditions, we should reject all new pro- 


Posals for Federal spending innovations. 

In fact, the budget for fiscal year 1956, be- 
Finning next July 1, could be reduced $5 
billion by eliminating expenditures contem- 
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plated under new legislation and by eliminat- 
ing increases in items under existing legisla- 
tion. I would oppose all new proposals to 
invade the responsibilities of States, locali- 
ties, and individuals and start immediately 
to liquidate many of the programs already in 
existence. 

Beyond this, I would eliminate as rapidly 
as possible all foreign economic aid, and I 
would get military expenditures quickly in 
hand through control of unexpended bal- 
ances. 

So far we have spent nearly $40 billion for 
foreign economic assistance. And at this 
late date, after 10 years of post-war foreign 
aid, the President has proposed to increase 
foreign-aid expenditures in the coming year 
by nearly 10 percent, and he has asked Con- 
gress for new foreign-aid appropriations in 
amounts nearly 25 percent higher than were 
enacted during the past year. 

We are still employing 562,158 civilians 
overseas. These people are employed all over 
the world, including 64 in Cambodia. 

This foreign aid has got to stop sometime, 
and so far as Iam concerned the time to stop 
s0-called economic aid is past due. 

No one favors a reduction of our present 
burdensome taxes more than I do. I sit on 
both sides of the table. As an individual, I 
pay tubstantial taxes on my business opera- 
tions. As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee I have the opportunity to hear 
testimony of those who protest exorbitant 
taxation. 

But as anxious as I am as an individual 
for tax reduction, I am opposed patriotically 
to tax reduction which requires us to borrow 
and add to the public debt. It seems to me 
to be a certain road to financial suicide to 
continue vo reduce taxes and then to borrow 
the money to make good this loss in revenue. 

As things are now shaping up, there will 
be keen competition between the two politi- 
cal parties for tax reduction in the political 
year of 1956. If we reduce expenditures this 
is all well and good but, under political 
pressure, we should not yield to reducing 
taxes and still further unbalance the budget. 
Tax reduction should never be made a politi- 
cal football. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I opposed the $20-tax reduction to 
each individual as passed by the House of 
Representatives this year. This would have 
occasioned a loss of $2.3 billion to the Treas- 
ury, all of which would be added to the debt. 
It would have given a tax relief of only about 
7 cents a day to each taxpayer and would 
have removed 5 million taxpayers completely 
from the tax rolls. 

To borrow money to reduce taxes is not, 
in fact, a tax reduction. It is merely a post- 
ponement of the collection of taxes as, sooner 
or later, the taxes thus reduced will have to 
be paid with interest. There is only one 
sound way to reduce taxes and that is to 
reduce spending first. 

At home we can get along without Federal 
usurpation of individual, local, and State 
responsibilities, and we can get along with- 
out Federal competition in business whether 
it be hotels, furs, rum, clothing, fertilizer, 
or other things. 

The Bible says if thine eye offend they 
pluck it out. I say if the Federal Govern- 
ment should not engage in such activities, 
we should first stop new invasions and then 
gradually, if not abruptly, eliminate the old 
intrusions. When we do these things we 
shall balance the budget, for lower taxes and 
reduced debt. There will be no further need 
for trick budgets and debt-ceiling evasions 
and hiding taxes. The Government will be 
honest in itself, and honest with the people. 

A balanced budget could be in sight if (a) 
we do not increase spending, and (b) we do 
not reduce taxes. Assuming no further cut 
in taxes, only a 4-percent reduction in spend- 
ing, in terms of the President’s budget, 
would bring us to that highly desirable goal. 
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Is This Age of Fear Our Destiny? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
respectfully submit an editorial by Mr. 
Fred Speers, editor and publisher of the 
Daily Times Advocate, Escondido, Calif., 
which appeared in that paper on April 
28, 1955, under the title of “Is This Age 
of Fear Our Destiny?” 

It is most concise and descriptive of 
the fears that have gripped our Nation 
for the past 2 decades. In reading the 
editorial I am sure you will agree that 
if we would only supplant these fears 
with more faith and positive thinking, 
no doubt there would be unharnessed a 
force that offers unlimited possibilities 
to improve our world of today. 

The editorial follows: 

Is THIs AGE OF FEAR Our DESTINY? 


One cannot help but wonder if we Ameri- 
cans may not have entered an “age of fear” 
which is conditioning almost every act of our 
lives. Maybe it started with the depression 
of the 1930’s and efforts to minimize the 
haunting fears it touched off. The fear of 
loss of home, the fear of savings being wiped 
out, the fear of penniless old age, the fear of 
losing a job, the fear of crop failures, the 
ever-present fear of illness—all these and 
others, too, were played upon with more or 
less success once currency was given the 
amazing phrase, “the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.” (Think that over some- 
time; just what does it mean, anyhow?) 

Came then the outbreak of the war in 
Europe in September 1939. Came then a host 
of new developments, each with its new 
array of fears: fears that England would go 
under (and we would be left alone), indi- 
viduals’ fear of being drafted, fear that the 
United States would be dragged into war, 
fear of families that their sons would be sent 
abroad, fear of enemy bombardment and 
countiess, nameless fears that times of great 
world tensions bring. Came then Pearl 
Harbor—and the fear on the west coast about 
being left defenseless. Came then the sub- 
marine warfare of 1943 in the Atlantic—and 
the fear on the east coast that war was com- 
ing right to the beaches. 

Came then the peace—and are fear of 
widespread unemployment’ during the 
changeover to peacetime activities. Came 
then the cold war—and the fear of Russian 
might turning a cold war into a hot war 
without warning. Came then the Korean 
war—and fear if we fought it to victory rather 
than stalemate that we would goad the Rus- 
sians into a full-fledged world war III. Came 
then the armistice in the Korean war (that's 
all it is, you know) and the old fear of wide- 
spread unemployment was revived and the 
same discredited prophets of doom went up 
and down the land again to play upon fears 
for pelitical purposes. And in these years, 
too, there was born the fear that followed 
the breaking of the United States monopoly 
in atom weapons—the fear that the Russians 
might unleash atomic weapons. It gave way 
to the even greater fear that the Russians 
might unleash H-bombs. 

And now, near Las Vegas, they’re testing 
American-style buildings to see how they 
stand up under nuclear weapons’ effects. 
The general thought, according to civil de- 
fense “releases,” is that you're not in any 
position to feel cocky about an atomic attack 
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unless you've got at least 3 feet of earth be- 
tween you and the blue sky. 

Is this the measure of our fear? Three 
feet? 

If this, then, be our destiny as Americans, 
we might just as well make it 6 feet of earth 
and let it go at that. Have we, the descend- 
ants of pioneers who braved Indian arrows, 
scalping knives, and tomahawks, frightened 
ourselves into this “age of fear”? Let us 
pray that this spell will pass. 


High Level Garrison Reservoir Gains 
Widespread Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the widespread sup- 
port for a 1,850-foot operating level for 
Garrison Dam _ Reservoir in North 
Dakota. 

The dam is built, the project is more 
than 80 percent complete. But because 
of the opposition of a few people in a 
limited area the final stages are being 
held up. These people feel that their 
fears and their personal wishes are 
superior to the authority that Congress 
gave the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Army Engineers when the dam was de- 
signed and built. 

This objection has not been important 
until now when the reservoir is filling; 
when the first power will come off the 
generators. The upstream land must be 
acquired; the protective works must be 
built. Orderly progress calls for this 
work in fiscal 1956. 

Congress has been asked by the ma- 
jority of the people of the State not to 
further restrict this construction. The 
rural electric cooperatives—all of them 
in the State, have sent resolutions pro- 
testing this curtailment of hydropower; 
the Upper Midwest Power Forum, with 
400 co-ops represented are against any 
curtailment of the reservoir capacity. 
The president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, Wilbur Jones, of Omaha, 
says: 

Congressional approval of this restriction 
would be a clear-cut example of the welfare 
of millions being sacrificed to the desires of 
a few. 

The county commissioners of all coun- 
ties east of the Missouri River by resolu- 
tion are in favor of the full operating 
capacity of the dam. Likewise 43 cities 
in the State; the State legislature; the 
Farmers Union; 43 civic organizations 
and groups have publicly declared their 
support of the high operating level. 

Other States along the river have an 
interest in the increased hydropower, the 
flood control, and irrigation benefits that 
a high pool level will mean. 

Following are the organizations; coun- 
ties, and city governmental groups that 
have sent resolutions to me: 

REA Co-op RESOLUTIONS FAVORING 1,850-FoorT 
LEVEL ON GARRISON POOL 

1. North Dakota Association of Rural Elec- 

tric Cooper Bismarck, N. Dak. 


atives, 
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2. Capital Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 

3. Central Power Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Minot (representing eight co-ops). 

4. Kem Electric Cooperative, Inc., Linton. 

5. Nodak Rural Electric Cooperative, Grand 
Forks. 

6. Slope Electric Cooperative, Inc., New 
England. 

7. South Dakota Rural Electric Association, 
Leola, S. Dak. 

8. Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Forks (representing 10 Co-ops). 


Grand 


List oF CIvic AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS SUP- 
PORTING 1,850-Foor LEVEL FOR GARRISON 
DAM 
1. Anamoose Civic Club, Anamoose. 

2. Bismarck Chamber of Commerce, Bis- 
marck. 

3. Cando Commercial Club, Cando. 

4. Carrington Kiwanis Club, Carrington. 

5. Cooperstown Commercial Club, Coopers- 
town. 

6. Devils Lake Chamber 

Devils Lake. 

7. Drake Commercial Club, Drake. 

8. Drake Volunteer Fire Dept., Drake. 

9. Esmond Commercial Club, Esmond. 

10. VFW Post, No. 4251—Benson Co., Es- 
mond. 

11. Fargo Chamber of Commerce, Fargo. 

12. Greater North Dakota Association, 

Fargo. 

13. Fessenden Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion, Fessenden. 
14. South Cottonwood Farmers 

Local No. 48, Fessenden (53 members). 
15. Wells County Livestock Association, 

Fessenden. 

16. Grafton Chamber of Commerce, Graf- 
ton. 
17. Grand Forks 

Grand Forks. 

18. Minnesota 

Forks. 

19. Civic & Commerce Association, Harvey. 

20. Harvey Co-op Creamery Association, 
Harvey. 

21. Harvey Kiwanis Club, Harvey. 

22. Harvey Volunteer Fire Dept., Harvey. 

23. Hillsboro Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion, Hillsboro. 

24. Jamestown Chamber 

Jamestown. 

25. Leeds Civic Club, Leeds. 

26. McVille Commercial Club, McVille. 

27. Wells County Farmers Union, Maddock. 

28. Mayville Civic Club, Mayville. 

29. Minnewaukan Commercial Club, Min- 
newaukan. 

30. Minot Chamber of Commerce, Minot. 

31. Central Irrigation Development Com- 
mittee, New Rockford. 

32. New Rockford Civic Association, New 

Rockford. 

33. Northwood Commercial Club, North- 
wood. 

34. Sheyenne Commercial Club, Sheyenne. 

35. Turtle Lake Commercial Club, Turtle 
Lake. 

36. Upham Commercial Club, Upham. 

37. Valley City Chamber of Commerce, 

Valley City. 

38. Velva Sportsmen’s Club, Velva. 
39. Sheyenne Valley Rod and Gun Club, 

Warwick. 

40. North Dakota Farm Bureau, Fargo. 

41. James River Valley Development As- 
sociation, Huron, S. Dak. 

42. North Dakota State Legislature, Bis- 
marck. 

43. North Dakota State Water Conserva- 
tion Commission, State Capitol Buildjng, 

Bismarck. 


of Commerce, 


Union 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Dairy Company, Grand 


of Commerce, 


List oF NorRTH DAKOTA COUNTIES WHO HAVE 
SUBMITTED RESOLUTIONS FAVORING 1,850- 
Foot Poo. LEVEL 
1. Adams (population 4,910). 

2. Barnes (population 16,884). 
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. Benson (population 10,675). 
. Bottineau (population 12,140), 
. Burleigh (population 25,673), 
. Cass (population 58,877). 
. Dickey (population 9,121), 
. Eddy (population 5,372). 
. Emmons (population 9,715), 
. Grand Forks (population 39,443) , 
. LaMoure (population 9,498), 
- Mountrail (population 9,418), 
3. Nelson. 
. Pierce (population 8,326). 
. Ramsey (population 14,373), 
. Ransom (population 14,373), 
. Renville (population 5,405), 
-. Richland (population 19,865), 
. Sargent (population 7,616). 
. Sheridan. 
- Slope (population 2,315). 
22. Stutsman, 
23. Steele (population 5,145). 
24. Traill (population 11,359). 
25. Towner (population 6,360). 
26. Ward (population 34,782). 
27. Wells (population 10,417), 


CrITTrEs SUPPORTING THE 1,850-Foor Leve. or 
THE GARRISON DaM, N. Dak, 
. Anamoose, N. Dak. 
. Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Bottineau, N. Dak. 
Carrington, N. Dak. 
Casselton, N. Dak. 
Cavalier, N. Dak. 
Cooperstown, N. Dak. 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Drake, N. Dak. 
. Drayton, N. Dak. 
. Edgeley, N. Dak. 
2. Esmond, N. Dak. 
3. Fargo, N. Dak. 
. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
5. Harvey, N. Dak, 
Hazen, N. Dak. 
. Hillsboro, N. Dak. 
. Jamestown, N. Dak. 
. Kramer, N. Dak. 
. Lakota, N. Dak. 
. LaMoure, N. Dak. 
. Larimore, N. Dak. 
23. Lidgerwood, N. Dak. 
. Lisbon, N. Dak. 
. McClusky, N. Dak. 
. Maddock, N. Dak. 
. Mandan, N. Dak. 
. Mayville, N. Dak. 
. Minnewaukan, N. Dak. 
. Minot, N. Dak. 
. New Rockford, N. Dak. 
32. Northwood, N. Dak. 
. Oakes, N. Dak. 
. Park River, N. Dak. 
. Pembina, N. Dak. 
. Richardton, N. Dak. 
. Rugby, N. Dak. 
. Streeter, N. Dak. 
. Towner, N. Dak. 
. Turtle Lake, N. Dak. 
. Underwood, N. Dak. 
2. Valley City, N. Dak. 
3. Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in 
reaching my decision to support H. BR. 
12, I have given serious consideration to 
all aspects of the farm problem. I 40 
not claim that the passage of this le#1s- 
lation will result in solving the difficult 
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problem of overproduction of food, nor 
that it will result in higher prices for 
farm products. My criticism of the pres- 
ent policies of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson are based upon infor- 
mation compiled by his own Department 
of Agriculture as they affect our farm 
families today in the State of Delaware. 

It appears that the Republican ad- 
ministration is leading the Delaware 
farmer down the road to lower income 
even faster than the farmers of the 
country as a whole. 

For 20 years we heard from the Re- 
publican Party stories of how the Dem- 
ocrats were destroying the economy of 
the country and how they were particu- 
larly bringing “socialistic” ruin to the 
farmers. Yet under the years of Dem- 
ocratic administration cash income of 
the American farmer rose to heights 
that never before had been reached. 
There was a real increase in the farm- 
er’s purchasing power that made him a 
prosperous consumer for the production 
of our factories. 

I am severely disturbed by the latest 
figures on the cash income of farmers 
in the State of Delaware released by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. It 
seems to me that farm income is drop- 
ping in my State and in the Nation as 
a whole at a rate that gives genuine 
cause for alarm. 

Secretary Benson reports that in the 
first 2 months of 1955 cash income of 
Delaware farmers had further declined 
$2,226,000—a quarter of a million dol- 
lars a week. If this disastrous decline 
in Delaware farm income is not halted, 
it will mean a cash loss of a million 
dollars a month, or $12 million for the 
calendar year ending January 1, 1956. 

Figures recently released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that in 
1954 Delaware farm income fell from 
$103,411,000 in 1953 to $93,708,000—a 
loss of $9,703,000. These figures indicate 
that a continuation of the present poli- 
cies of the Republican Administration 
will cost Delaware farmers $21 million 
by January 1, 1956, representing the last 
two calendar years. 

Secretary Benson's farm income re- 
port shows that farm income as a whole 
throughout our Nation was $4,452,000,- 
000 the first 2 months of this year, a drop 
of $251 million from the same 2-month 
period of last year. That is a quarter of 
a billion dollars out of the pockets of 
America’s farmers in just 2 months. 
There has been no corresponding reduc- 
tion in their costs of operation in this 
period. The Department itself admits 
that most of this drop has had to come 
out of the farmers’ earnings. 

But in 1953 when the so-called 
friends of the farmers were in power, 
the “friends” who had been telling them 
how bad the alleged policies of the Dem- 
ocratic Party were, the farmers’ income 
immediately began to decline. It 
Gropp d to $31,413,000,000. Last vear’s 
‘arm receipts were down to $29,954,000,- 
000. This year, according to the early 
‘Nalications, the drop will be even fur- 


It is interesting to note that the De- 
partment of Agriculture this week issued 
ae oh called The Agricultural Out- 
100K Dis est. 
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I quote from this report: 

With prices a little lower, and marketings 
nearly as large, cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings are expected to be lower in 1954. 
The net income realized by farm operators 
will be down in 1955, perhaps by as much as 
5 percent. 


Why should this be if the economy is 
prosperous, if income in the country as 
a whole will be about the level of last 
year? Why should the farmer’s income 
be cut still further than it already has? 

Secretary Benson’s Department sup- 
plies the answer. I quote from the Out- 
look Digest: 

Consumer income after taxes so far this 
year has been running about 3 percent above 
the same period of 1954. About one-fourth 
continues to be spent for food. But a little 
less of the consumer’s food dollar is going to 
the farmer—42 cents in the first quarter 
compared with 45 cents a year earlier. 


And, they might have added, com- 
pared with a high of 56 cents that was 
reached under Democratic administra- 
tion. 

So there is your answer as to why the 
farmer is going to take another 5 per- 
cent cut in his income this year—under 
the most optimistic circumstances—and 
as to why the farmers in Delaware may 
take a cut much deeper than that. The 
farmer is getting only 42 cents out of the 
consumer’s food dollar. The middleman 
is getting 58 cents. A year ago it was 
a 45-55 split. The farmer gets only 42 
cents for all the work of planting the 
crop, raising it, harvesting it, and haul- 
ing it to market. The middleman, who 
takes his crops at that point.and puts 
them on the consumer's table, gets 58 
cents out of the dollar. 

To make these statistics specific let me 
cite just one more recent report by Sec- 
retary Benson. Jn his annual report on 
the production of chickens and eggs, he 
informs us that Delaware broilermen 
raised 69,620,000 birds last year, an in- 
crease of more than 1 million over the 
previous year. Weight of these birds 
was 216 million pounds, a gain of 4 mil- 
lion pounds. But the income received 
from sale of these birds was $48,816,000 
compared with $55,803,000 in 1953. 

One million more birds, 4 million more 
pounds of succulent Delaware broiler 
meat, and $7 million less income. Most 
of that drop had to come out of Dela- 
ware broilermen’s net income. Their 
costs of production were down a little, 
but not that much. 

So there is the picture in Delaware as 
in the country as a whole, farm income 
dropping further every month from an 
already discouraging level that has been 
reached under the Republican adminis- 
tration. Farmers will have at least 5 
percent less income this year than last. 
Other people’s incomes will be up 3 per- 
cent, if we may believe the administra- 
tion’s forecast. The farmer’s share is 
a little less than it was, just 42 cents out 
of the consumer’s food dollar. We see 
no signs of distress on the part of Sec- 
retary Benson or his associates about this 
situation. They raise no cry of alarm. 

A bulletin compiled by the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, dated March 26, 1955, states that— 

Farm prices have declined 7 percent from 
1949 to 1954, and in this same period retail 
food prices have increased 13 percent. 
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This unprecedented change in pro- 
ducer-consumer prices has taken place 
under what was promised as an admin- 
istration pledge to 100 percent parity for 
the farmers and more food at cheaper 
prices for the housewife. What a farce 
these promises have turned out to be. 
An expensive lesson for the farmers and 
housewives but perhaps it will be one 
well learned. 

The present policies of the Republican 
administration with respect to farm 
prices must be changed by act of Con- 
gress. I shall vote for a return to the 
policies which under 20 years of Dem- 
ocratic administration brought the 
greatest era of prosperity to not only the 
American farmer, but to all segments of 
our economy—farmer, industrialist, 
businessman and laborer—thus result- 
ing in the greatest consumer buying 
power the world has ever known. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, I shall cast my vote for 90 
percent of parity and in so doing exer- 
cise my responsibility to safeguard the 
economic well-being of my constituents. 





The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I include therein the following 
essay by Gene Swartz, of Richwood, 
Ohio, which recently won the American 
Legion of Ohio statewide essay contest: 


THE EFFECT OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WorRLD Topay 
(By Gene Swartz, Richwood, Ohio) 

Church bells ringing, people hurrying, 
organ music softy playing; this the begin- 
ning of a typical Sunday morning in the 
lives of many Americans. Now, more than 
ever before, the church is playing a greater 
part in the lives of more and more people. 

What is behind this increasing interest in 
spiritual activities? Why have so many peo- 
ple in our county become so involved in 
weekly religious worship? 

Perhaps the answer can best be found by 
looking back into the history of our own 
country’s origin. American was founded and 
first settled by a group of pilgrims from 
Europe seeking freedom to worship as they 
believed. As more and more refugees from 
the Old World arrived, new churches and 
religious groups were started along our east- 
ern coast. 

When the leaders and Officials of our Nation 
met to construct a Constitution after the 
Revolutionary War, religious freedom was 
established as a permanent fact in our 
Government. Now freedom of religion is 
found in democracies all over the world. 

As our country grew, ministers and mis- 
sionaries spread rapidly across the face of 
our land. Now these original churches have 
grown into what is now one of the greatest 
systems of organized religious instruction 
known. 

Our Government mirrors the effect of 
religion in national politics. Each session 
of the United States Congress is opened with 
prayer, and President Eisenhower and many 
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other Government 
church members. 

Even our type of warfare reflects the 
spiritual influence in America. Our armies 
are not trained to kill mercilessly, and by 
fighting only to preserve peace, we are not 
disloyal to the commandment “Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

Perhaps one of the most noted advances 
in spiritual guidance is the instruction of 
religious education in some of our public 
schools. This is done on a voluntary basis, 
compelling no one toenroll. By training and 
educating the youthful minds of the future 
citizens of our country, we are establishing 
the trend toward a more religion-conscious 
world. 

The potentiality of religion in the world 
in the future years is unlimited. New, big- 
ger, and better churches are being con- 
structed continuously. The Word of God 
and Bible teachings are reaching more peo- 
ple today than ever before through the 
facilities of radio and television, evangelism, 
and home missions. [If religion in our land 
continues to grow as it has in the past, 
the effect of this spiritual growth wil some- 
day overshadow communism and many of 
the other evils which now exist uncurbed. 


leaders are faithful 


Misgivings of the Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, at least one thing can be con- 
sistently said of the Washington Post, 
now named the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: it is consistent and un- 
ceasing in its efforts to avoid supporting 
any thought or program which those who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, or the Bill of Rights 
would have logically thought helpful 
toward either the establishment or the 
continuance of the independence, the 
Republic, and the opportunities which 
they gave us. Unceasingly, at least since 
it has been my misfortune to see and read 
it, the Washington Post has advocated 
policies which are more suitable to bring 
about the advance of other nations than 
that of the United States of America. 

Almost without exception, in the slant 
of its news stories and the trend of its 
editorials, it has been against practically 
everything which those living in the 
Midwest at least have deemed vital and 
necessary toward the preservation of our 
constitutional form of government, the 
prosperity, the happiness and content- 
ment of our people. 

Over the same period, it has vigorously 
and without regard for the truth, at 
practically every conceivable opportu- 
nity attacked and opposed those in pub- 
lic office who have expressed themselves 
in opposition to the surrender of our 
sovereignty and independence of our 
Government. 

The Post seldom, if ever, while speak- 
ing out against what it construes to be 
a denial of civil rights, while appearing 
to combat prejudice and hatred, has con- 
demned lawlessness, violence, or repre- 
hensible conduct on the part of politi- 
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cally powerful groups which support its 
own—the Post’s—pet ideas. 

Those who direct the policy of the 
Washington Post, whatever may be the 
individual personal beliefs or policies, 
seem to be more deeply concerned with 
the welfare of people in other lands, 
with the well-being and the security of 
other nations than they are with the peo- 
ple of the United States of America or 
of the Republic itself. 

Typical of the methods of the Com- 
munist Party and of its socialistic doc- 
trine is an editorial in this morning’s 
Post, captioned “Curious Choice,” and 
which reads as follows: 

CURIOUS CHOICE 


John B. Hollister, of Cincinnati, whom 
President Eisenhower has designated head 
of the new international Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to be set up in the State De- 
partment, is an able lawyer and administra- 
tor who has been executive director of the 
Hoover Commission. In his new capacity, 
if he is confirmed by the Senate, he will be 
in charge of all foreign-aid operations, in- 
cluding the technical assistance programs, 
The post demands unusual energy and spe- 
cial organizational gifts, both of which Mr. 
Hollister has. But it may be asked whether 
he wholeheartedly believes in the program 
he is picked to administer and whether he 
will bring to it the zeal which is required if 
the Asian part of it is to strike fire. If rumors 
concerning a preliminary Hoover Commis- 
sion report on foreign aid can be relied on, 
Mr. Hollister’s chief interest would seem to be 
to liquidate it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Hollister is a former law partner of 
Senator Taft and a member of the Taft 
wing of the Republican Party. His choice 
for this significant post may have been in- 
fluenced in part by a desire to keep the Taft 
wing of the party under the Eisenhower 
banner. If such is the case, it may prove 
to be as unfortunate as the appointment of 
Clarence B. Manion, former Chairman of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, whose resignation the White House 
requested when he criticized many Eisen- 
hower programs. Mr. Hollister would make 
an excellent director of the General Services 
Administration or some other agency chiefly 
concerned with economy and efficiency. But 
the foreign-aid chief should be concerned 
with social and economic development pro- 
grams as well as with economy and efficiency. 
He must be interested in bold experiments 
designed to raise living standards in the 
underdeveloped countries. These require the 
Government to take risks with its money 
in the interest of long-term amd sometimes 
intangible returns. 

We hope that our misgivings about Mr. 
Hollister, who is a man of ability, experience 
and patriotism, are ill-founded. But the 
Senate ought to satisfy itself on these ques- 
tions before it approves him for a task that 
is of such importance in our foreign rela- 
tions. The vigorous continuance of some 
form of foreign aid to the underdeveloped 
areas is an investment in world stability of 
vital concern to the American people, 


Mr. Speaker, being compelled to admit 
that Mr. Hollister is a qualified, ener- 
getic, industrious, sound-thinking Amer- 
ican, it views his appointment as head 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration with misgivings. 

Apparently the appointment of any 
loyal American with sound business ex- 
perience and undeviating devotion to the 
principles enunciated in the Constitution 
to any job carrying either the authority 
to determine policy or direct the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars is abhorrent to 
the Post. 


May 4 
Tiger and the Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
under leave te extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
from the Dallas Morning News of Sun. 
day, April 3, 1955: 

TIGER AND THE VETERANS 


(By Walter C. Hornaday) 
Representative OLIN E. (TIGER) Traci: 


doesn’t like to see veterans shoved around. 
But neither will he stand for the men and 
women who fought the Nation’s battles tak. 
ing advantage of Uncle Sam. 

Because of his interest in fair play, the 
Texas Congressman has been charged by 
some veterans’ organizations with being 
“anti-veteran.” 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 

Right now TEacvueE is up in arms against a 
proposal of a Hoover Commission task force 
to close 19 veterans hospitals, including 3 
in Texas—at Bonham, Amarillo, and Mar- 
lin. 

TEAGUE pointed out that most of these hos- 
pitals are practically new. He also said that 
it would the loss of 175 beds for mental 
patients at a time when the need for psy- 
chiatric care is growing. He protested against 
the long distances many veterans would 
have to travel to obtain treatment if the 
closing program were carried out. 

“There is some obligation to provide an op- 
portunity for medical care to all veterans of 
the Nation, regardless of their location,” 
TEAGUE asserted. 

TEAGUE also objected to a Hoover Commls- 
sion task force recommendation to halt 
construction of any more veterans hospitals 
He said it would prevent replacement of 16 
hospitals scheduled for long-range replace- 
ment. They include temporary structures, 
converted hotels and other hastily arranged 
installations. 


He feared the proposal also would prevent 
major renovation projects covering some 5) 
hospitals. 

TeEaGueE’s fight on the hospital issue already 
has brought some success. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee raised an adminis- 
tration request of $13,815,000 for moderniza- 
tion to $30 million. 

Its action showed Congress is not going to 
close hospitals, but rather is ready to spend 
large sums fixing up the existing ones. The 
Appropriations Committee members knew 
the position of TeEaGue and his Veterans’ Al- 
fairs Committee when they acted. 

Ever since TEaGuE came to Congress and 
was assigned to the veterans affairs group he 
has fought against the exorbitant demands 
of some veterans groups who have been el- 
couraged by politicians seeking votes. 

He had many tussles with former Repre- 
sentative John E. Rankin, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, while Rankin was committee chalr- 
man, and later with Mrs. Epiru Nourse Ro6- 
ERS, Republican of Massachusetts, when she 
became chairman under the Republicans. 


Veterans’ bonus bills kept popping up, and 
TEAGUE, aided by House Democratic leaders, 
did his best to stop them in committee. One 
did get through and failed of passage by 
one vote on the House floor. 

TEAGUE takes the stand that the veterans 
are not a select group but are responsible 
citizens. He feels they must consider the ¢ st 
to their Government of any special c¢ nsider- 
ation they receive and keep their demands 
within reasonable limits. 
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The Texan has always been ready to go the 

Jimit to take care of the men and women 
disabled through military service. He’s just 
as determined to bar the chiselers from dip- 
»yne into the Treasury. 
Y reset doesn’t favor drawing too strict a 
Jine between service-connected and non- 
service-connected cases when it comes to the 
yeteran receiving hospitalization. 

“There is no way to establish a direct re- 
lationship between service and disease where 
no actual disease was incurred in service,” 
said TeacuE. “But where the veteran ren- 
dered strenuous service under extremely ad- 
weather conditions, lost weight, and 
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deteriorated generally in physical condition, 
it is reasonable to assume his service con- 
tributed to later illnesses.” 


On the average day in 1954 65,000 out of 
a total of 109,000 occupied beds in veterans 
hospitals were used by non-service-con- 
nected cases. 

Treacue’s answer to that is that a substan. 
tial part of the 65,000 patients are hospital- 
ied for mental disabilities, tuberculosis, and 
other serious chronic diseases, such as cancer, 
polio, paralysis, and heart disease. He’s par- 


ticularly concerned over failure of the Gov- 
ernment to keep up with the need for care for 
mental cases. 


No Member of Congress has a more distin- 
guished war record than TgaGue. He took 
part in the Battle of the Bulge, had part of 
his foot shot off, and left the service with 
the rank of colonel. 

He has been awarded the Silver Star three 
times for bravery in action. He can wear six 
Purple Hearts, but claims only three. He also 
has the French Croix de Guerre with palm. 

His disability doesn’t prevent him trom 
being extremely active not only in carrying 
on his duties as Congressman but in ath- 
letics. He's the unofficial paddle ball cham- 
pion of the House. He plays every year in 
the Democrat-Republican baseball game and 
gets around far better than his unhandi- 
capped colleagues. 

This Texas Congressman’s first love is 
Texas A.& M. He’s a graduate of that school 
and his Texas address is College Station. 

Congressman TEAGUE will be 45 this month. 
He was elected in 1946 to succeed Luther 
Johnson, who resigned to go on the tax court. 

He's haa the nickname of Tiger since high- 
school days. Says he doesn’t know how or 
why he picked it up. 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1955, the people of Poland, long 
oppressed by the Nazis and now enslaved 
by the Communists, ery out for freedom. 
Poland's Constitution Day and free Po- 
land’s national holiday is a symbol and 
rallying point of her people. A day that 
signifies an unrelenting search for inde- 
Pendence—an independence lost when 
the Russian Army under the pretext of 
freeing Poland in reality destroyed her 
Independence, 

The Polish people oppose the Com- 
munists at every turn and in every way 
they can. Such opposition is certainly to 
be encouraged and the people supported 
in their efforts to be free. The Poles 
Cannot, of course, object in an organ- 
ized way on a national level, but they 
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can be given the comfort and assistance 
of the free world. The Polish-Americans 
of our great country are their greatest 
source of encouragement and by their 
example may do much eventually to 
assist them in their quest for liberation. 

The need for a free and independent 
Poland was recognized by former Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson when he made it 
one of his famous 14 points announced 
in January 1917. Our present Govern- 
ment recognizes this goal and should do 
everything it can to attain it. The warm 
friendship of the Polish people for Amer- 
icans is evident and this mutual admira- 
tion is the strongest link in the chain of 
freedom that will some day replace the 
yoke of communism. 

Upon the occasion of the celebration 
of this important day in the lives of the 
Polish people, I wish to add my con- 
gratulations and my sincere desire to as- 
sist in achieving their complete inde- 
pendence. 





Senate Haste Makes Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to insert the following 
editorial which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Times on Friday, April 22, 1955, 
entitled “Senate Haste Makes Waste’’: 

SENATE HASTE MAKES WASTE 


Approval by a 58-23 vote in the United 
States Senate of an upper Colorado River 
project initially calling for an appropriation 
of $1.6 billion and threatening the coun- 
try’s taxpayers eventually with a cost of $4 
billion was obtained by logrolling methods 
and in such haste as to prevent serious con- 
sideration of its merits and demerits. 


MORE TIME IN HOUSE 


Fortunately consideration by the House of 
Representatives not only will allow more time 
in which to receive competent testimony on 
the project but will afford opportunity for 
opponents of the wasteful adventure to 
alert the country to its dangers. 

In view of known engineering doubts con- 
cerning certain aspects of the project, in- 
cluding the unlikelihood of a safe founda- 
tion for a proposed dam in Echo Park in 
the Dinosaur National Monument, the inclu- 
sion of this questionable feature of the 
project was an affront both to conservation- 
ists who oppose it as a needless destruction 
of natural beauty and to those who object 
to it on sound engineering and economic 
grounds. 

MEASURE OPPOSED 

The haste with which the bill was rushed 
through the Senate undoubtedly is explained 
by the project backers’ determination to 
get it as far along as possible before a pend- 
ing report on the entire undertaking by the 
Hoover Commission can be completed and 
submitted to Congress. 

The Commission’s tentative findings are 
understood to be strongly unfavorable to 
the reclamation program as set forth in the 
Senate-approved measure. Inasmuch as the 
Hoover group is an official instrument of 
Congress duly authorized to study the prob- 
lem and submit recommendations, only a 
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successful stampede of the House member- 
ship can prevent consideration of the ex- 
perts’ conclusions before the House acts. 

Both of California’s Senators opposed the 
measure, viewing it in its present scope as a 
definite menace to California’s rights in the 
waters of the Colorado, and also presenting 
their objections to its costly and wasteful 
potentials. 

Senator KucHEt gave a particularly sound 
and detailed analysis of the measure in his 
discussion of its numerous ambiguities and 
inconsistencies. He made plain that his at- 
titude was not based on any selfish Cali- 
fornia standpoint but arose solely from op- 
position to what he considered an unwork- 
able and indefensible experiment. 

Senator KNOWLAND took direct cognizance 
of the propaganda line by some upper-basin 
spokesmen in which they would have it ap- 
pear that California is against any develop- 
ment of the Colorado River which does not 
represent specific benefits for this State. 

“It is a gross libel or slander,” said KNow- 
LAND, “to say that the people of California 
want what does not belong to them.” He 
stressed California’s desire to receive only a 
share of the river’s water guaranteed under 
the Colorado compact. 


PANTASTIC COSTS 


A more deliberate assessment of the over- 
all objectionable features of the project will 
bring into focus, among other factors, that 
a general endorsement given by President 
Eisenhower to upper basin development 
does not apply to the measure hurried 
through the Senate. 

Further enlightenment—denied in the 
Senate—on the ultimate cost of the project 
also will be possible, including the fantastic 
fact that the cost of providing water to irri- 
gate acreage not required for productive use 
in the foreseeable future will be more than 
10 times the cost of the land. 

It may be unfortunate that California's 
vital interest in sound development of the 
Colorado River and in equitable distribu- 
tion of its waters may give rise to some 
doubts as to the State’s disinterested mo- 
tives in this instance, but valid objections 
to the project under discussion are so closely 
attached to questions of national welfare as 
to make unnecessary any approach from a 
purely local viewpoint. 

Furthermore, regardless of legislation 
which Congress may immediately enact, the 
basic water rights of the upper and lower 
basin States are now in process of determi- 
nation by the United States Supreme Court. 

Until the court acts, the pro and con ar- 
guments of all concerned are largely in the 
category of preliminary discussion. 





The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio is the annual 
sponsor of an essay project throughout 
Ohio on vital subjects. The title in 
1955 is “The Effect of Spiritual Guidance 
in the World Today.” One of the 12 
winners is Jane Cash, a senior of Cam- 
bridge High School, in Cambridge, Ohio. 
I recommend her fine essay as a thought- 
ful, studious treatment of a most im- 
portant subject: 
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THE EFFECT OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
Worip Topay 
(By Jane Cash, Cambridge, Ohio.) 

I am spiritual guidance. 

My influence has been felt ever since the 
world began, when God said “Let there be 
light.” 

My influence was felt— 

When Moses was ied by God to the top 
of Mount Sinai there to receive the com- 
mandments which his people were to follow. 

When One Great Man gave His disciples the 
Sermon on the Mount as a pattern of living 
and commanded, “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations.” 

When such great men as Martin Luther, 
John Wesley, and John Calvin dared to defy 
the established church of their day to wor- 
ship God in the way their conscience guided 
them. 

When our courageous forefathers crossed 
the stormy Atlantic to found this great 
Nation of America upon religious freedom 
and based our Constitution upon religious 
principles. 

When a ragged group of soldiers knelt 
together in the bitter cold at Valley Forge 
to fight for the independence of their new 
country. 

When such men as David Livingstone and 
Albert Sweitzer and countless other mis- 
sionaries gave up lives of ease and security 
to help the people of distant lands. 

When a Japanese Christian name Kagawa 
went to live with the poorest of his people 
in the slums, giving them all that he had 
and all he could earn and exposed himself 
to infectious diseases until he nearly lost 
his life. 

When 4 Army chaplains, a Jewish rabbi, 
a Catholic priest, and 2 Protestant min- 
isters went down with the ship Dorchester 
giving up their place on the life boats that 
others might be saved. 

When our marines landed on a south sea 
isle during World War II they expected to 
find cannibals, instead they found a wel- 
come from the natives whose ancestors had 
been Christianized by missionaries many 
years before. 

When people are concerned for the care of 
orphans, the aged, and the destitute of this 
and other countries and give help through 
such agencies as Red Cross, CARE, and CROP. 

When churches are built to meet man’s 
spiritual needs, hospitals are built to care 
for his physical needs and schools and col- 
leges are built to meet his mental needs. 

When the great leaders of our country for- 
get their differences and pray together for 
guidance. 

When the various religious faiths combine 
their efforts and work together for the good 
of all humanity in the great number of 
character-building organizations established 
for this very purpose. 

I am spiritual guidance. 

Although my light has at time grown dim, 
throughout the ages, I have continued to 
burn in the hearts of those who follow the 
One who declared, “I am the light of the 
world.” As long as men seek this light, 
I will live and grow and burn more brightly 
than before. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 


day was the 164th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution, and 
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on this occasion I want to pay a justly 
deserved tribute to the great people of 
Poland. It is most fitting that we, here 
in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, pause for a moment to con- 
template the plight of the brave men 
and women of Poland now held prison- 
ers behind communism’s curtain of re- 
pression and brutality. 

The constitution adopted 164 years 
ago demonstrated the faith in democra- 
cy and the basic freedoms which char- 
acterizes the people of Poland. Their 
faith has never wavered, despite the 
continuing ordeals they have undergone 
throughout the years. 

Tragedy begets tragedy. The signifi- 
cance of this statement is readily seen 
when one recalls the suppression, the 
dismemberment and the partition of 
Poland throughout the centuries. In 
their long history, the people of Poland 
have had little opportunity to enjoy 
their inalienable right of freedom. Yet, 
their devotion to that cause remains 
paramount. 

Today, from behind the iron curtain, 
we hear reports of heroic action on the 
part of these people who refuse to bend 
to the oppressors’ demands, and who re- 
fuse to accept slavery as a normal state 
of mankind. The process of freedom is 
very slow, and although today we do not 
hear of any violent revolutions, there 
are definite actions on the part of the 
people and the Government of this 
country which are small tokens of as- 
surance to the Polish people, and people 
of other nations, that are now being 
denied their God-given right of free- 
dom. These tributes today, I sincerely 
hope will reach the hungry ears of all 
freedom loving people everywhere, for 
it is often said that the fires of freedom 
burn hottest among the oppressed. Lip 
service is not enough, however. We, who 
enjoy full freedom should redouble our 
efforts to restore Poland to its rightful 
place among the free nations of the 
world. 

Acts of impunity and incidents of dis- 
dain are everincreasing. These inci- 
dents will grow and multiply until the 
Polish people will once again shake 
themselves loose of these parasitic ag- 
gressors and regain their rights and the 
fredom to which all God-fearing people 
are entitled. Such incidents will be- 
come more frequent until atheistic com- 
munism is a thing of the past, and once 
again the Polish people are free to wor- 
ship their own God—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

It is not within the order of things that 
wrong shall triumph over that which is 
right. The day of freedom for that 
brave country willsoon be at hand. The 
day that every Pole has visualized since 
the proclamation of their now dormant 
constitution will return. 

Mr. Speaker, in this world beset with 
atomic hypertension, and with the im- 
minent threat of global warfare let us 
take heart as we look to the courageous- 
ness of our Polish brethren. Let us re- 
double our efforts for peace in the world 
and the restoration of liberty and self- 
government to Poland and other free- 
dom loving nations now under Com- 
munist rule. 


Ma y 4 


The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, yp. 
der leave to extend my remarks, | am 
including two essays on the subject the 
Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the World 
Today, one written by Miss Jaqueline 
Scheorer, of Mansfield, Ohio; and one 
written by Miss Nancy Jones, of Ney. 
ark, Ohio. These two young people of 
my district are the winners of an essay 
contest given by the American Legion 
and the Ladies Auxiliary of Ohio. There 
were approximately 80,000 essays writ- 
ten and 12 winners, including the Misses 
Scheorer and Jones of my district, | 
want to congratulate the Legion and the 
Auxiliary for putting this program into 
effect and I am indeed very proud of 
Jaqueline Scheorer and Nancy Jones, I 
recommend the reading of these essays 
to all my colleagues: 

THE EFFECT OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WorRLD Topay 


(By Nancy Jones, of Newark, Ohio) 


The effect of spiritual guidance in the 
world today is felt in many fields; in educa- 
tion, medicine, science, literature, art, music, 
and government. To understand this far- 
reaching and powerful influence, we first 
must know what spiritual guidance is, where 
it began, and how it grew. 

Spiritual guidance is that leadership which 
is based on the religious beliefs of an in- 
dividual or of a nation. It started with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, who founded 
Christianity. This faith was nurtured by 
several employers of Europe, spread by the 
crusades, and strengthened by the rebellion 
of the masses under Martin Luther. It led 
to movements of people from one country to 
another. The Pilgrims and Puritans came ” 
America in search of religious freedom. 

Missionaries also went from one country 
to another helping the native people in many 
different ways. One result of the guidance 
of these missionaries is the development of 
education. Schools and_ colleges were 
founded by churches and today’s splendid 
educational opportunities are the result. 

These missionaries were also interested in 
health problems, and through their efforts, 
hospitals were built. Scientific research 
made great progress under the influence of 
Christian leaders such as Dr. Walter Reed, 
who risked his life for humanitarian pul 
poses. Many others made similar sacrifices. 
Today science works toward the same goal. 
Doctors and scientists are still led by spirit- 
ual motives to improve conditions. 

The cultural influence of spiritual guid- 
ance became evident in such religious pain 
ings as The Last Supper, by da Vinci, and 
The Madonna, by Raphael. These master- 
pieces today exert a strong spiritual influence 
toward all who see them. 

Agriculture, too, showed religious influ- 
ence. The greatest Christian church in the 
world, St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, stands 
on what is said to be the site of St. Peter’ 
tomb. This cathedral today draws Christian 
worshipers from the entire world and exerts 
a great feeling of nearness to God upo? 
everyone. 

Christian beliefs led to magnificent or 
torios. Handel's Messiah concerns tle 
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es and coming of Jesus. It is said 
ndel set the Bible to music. Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah is also great religious music. 
we can safely say that this kind of music 
wavs guides us to do and be our best. 
Literature always has reflected spiritual 
guidance. The Bible still is our most be- 
joved book and best seller. It is being trans- 
jated into every language and every day is 
pecoming a greater guide to life. 

The most far-reaching effect of spiritual 
guidance is felt in the political word today. 
various doctrines, facism, nazism, and com- 
munism, have sought to rule the world. 
These doctrines are completely contrary to 
Christian ideas, and therefore Christians are 
trying to destroy these isms. Among those 
who are making their influence felt are Win- 
eton Churchill, of England; Madame Pandit, 
of India; Chiang Kai-shek, of China; and 
President Dwight Eisenhower, of the United 
One of the most important factors 
of religious influence in government today 
is the United Nations. It is here that the 
doctrines of Christianity are upheld for all 


al 


States. 


peoples to see and follow. 
The final goal of this guidance is peace 
among the peoples of the world. Dr. Albert 


schweitzer, who recently accepted the Nobel 
Prize for Peace asserted, “Neither the League 
of Nations nor the United Nations has 
prought us to a state of peace. The spirit 
alone has the power to bring peace.” In 
other words, world peace will come when we 
accept the spiritual guidance of One who 
said, “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” 





THe Errecr oF SpinirvaL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WoRLD ToDAyYy 


(By Jaqueline Scheorer, of Mansfield, Ohio) 


Spiritual guidance. What does it mean? 
First, you must understand its meaning to 
become acquainted with its effect on the 
world. Spiritual guidance is the power of 
God and religious training in our lives. If 
all the world had complete faith in spiritual 
guidance, what a wonderful world this would 
be, 

Have you ever watched a carpenter build a 
house? A house has so many small things 
init that are very important. Without these 
things the house would deteriorate and fall. 
The carpenter or the builder watches over 
the house to eliminate the mistakes that 
would cause later deterioration and tries to 
see that all the small things are in good 
condition, When something is missing, the 
house isn't going to be as sound as it should 
be. This principle can be applied to our sit- 
uation by seeing our house with all the small 
parts as people and countries. This house 
needs cooperation, understanding, friendli- 
hess, endurance, godliness, faith in God and 
man, love and affection. The builder is God, 
who will see the missing parts and defective 
parts and try to correct them. 

For instance, let us compare Russia to a 


house of faulty construction. Something is 
missing. Do you feel as I do that spiritual 
guidance in Russia is the foundation that 
has deteriorated? They seem to have lost all 


lear of God and lack faith in His power. The 
same things have occurred in Germany, Ja- 
pan, and other countries whose leaders didn’t 
have constant spiritual guidance. They also 
wanted to rule the world, not with the spirit 
0! God, or with integrity, but with force and 
ungodlines Ss. They taught their children to 
— upon and even to disobey their parents, 
* Worship a man, Hitler, Could they have 
had spiritual guidance? 
ve today's world is faced with the prob- 
aes communism, a proposed plan where 
den) man will have the worth of property 
the vane every other man. The Bible says 
ane fe men are created equal, but that does 
eames our lives are to follow the identical 
es oe sor some must be leaders while oth- 
S must be followers. Even the followers, 
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though, are guided by God’s power. You and 
I can’e understand for what purpose spirit- 
ual guidance has seemingly been lost by so 
many others. But my faith in God tells me 
that there is a reason. It is evident in the 
United States that there is less misfortune 
than in other countries where spiritual guid- 
ance has been forgotten. Were we born to 
be the leaders? Let us hope and pray that 
we can live the lives of leaders, teaching 
spiritual guidance as we are being taught. 





Panama Canal Needs Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an instructive and timely editorial on the 
Panama Canal was published in the 
March 1955 issue of National Republic, 
a magazine with offices in Washington, 
DD: Cc. 

The legislative measures mentioned in 
the editorial are S. 766 and H. R. 3335, 
84th Congress, introduced in the present 
session by Hon. THomas E. Martin, of 
Iowa, and Hon. CiarK W. THOMPSON, 
of Texas, respectively, both of whom are 
recognized congressional leaders on in- 
teroceanic canals. 

I include its text: 


PANAMA CANAL NEEDS ATTENTION 


Congress could well afford to take a little 
time off from politics to provide for per- 
petuation of the Panama Canal. The water- 
way needs the attention of a commission of 
experts to examine and report what should 
be done toward modernization, expansion, 
and permanent choice of type, whether lock 
or sealevel, for it is a fact, although little 
known, that agitation for construction of a 
substitute sea-level type is still active in 
circles which would profit greatly by the 
expenditure of the $3 billion to $5 billion 
which that type would cost. 

Time and trial have demonstrated that the 
lock type is superior to the sea-level type, 
particularly at Panama where the earth is 
gravelly and where cuts like Culebra are sub- 
ject to heavy and unexpected slides. But 
time also has shown that the canal needs a 
lake system on the Pacific side, similar to 
the Gatun system which serves the Atlantic 
side. When French engineers were studying 
Panama to determine the type of waterway 
which DeLesseps hoped to build, one of the 
experts, M. de Lepinay, urged that the termi- 
nals be served by lakes, which would not 
only take care of water supply for the locks, 
but also, if kept at a high level, would make 
it unnecessary to dig more earth from the 
sides and bottom of the cuts. 

“Don’t keep digging earth,” said de Lepi- 
may. “Keep your water level high and let 
more water serve you, and you will not be 
compelled to keep digging earth.” So it was 
agreed by many that lakes should be pro- 
vided at each end of the canal. But DeLes- 
seps disagreed and undertook construction 
of a sea-level type. He failed, and some years 
later the lock type was adopted, with the Pa- 
cific terminal lake plan kept in suspense. 
This was the plan which Chief Engineer 
John F. Stevens had before him when it be- 
came his duty to recommend the type to be 
chosen, There was a strong movement, how- 
ever, in favor of a sea-level type, and it be- 
came necessary for Mr. Stevens to act quick- 
ly in order to induce the President and Con- 
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gress to adopt the lock type. He therefore 
recommended the lock type and suspended 
work on plans for the projected lake or lakes 
on the Pacific end, substituting the locks 
which are still operating. 


The canal needs at least one additional 
lock of extraordinary length and width with 
which to transfer airplane carriers and such 
vessels as the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary, and battleships of extra width. If it is 
the intention of Congress to maintain the 
Panama Canal, now is the time to make 
plans to that end. Senator Martin, Republi- 
can, of Iowa, and Representative THompson, 
Democrat, of Texas, who have had experi- 
ence in canal matters as members of House 
committees, have introduced identical bills 
calling for creation of a commission of ex- 
perts to study the Panama Canal and rec- 
ommended @ permanent canal policy and 
such further work as may be needed. These 
measures will deserve immediate considera- 
tion by the administration and Congress. 





Rhode Island Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, May 4 
is a great day in the history of Rhode 
Island. It is independence day. 


Under leave already granted me, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks an article 
en Rhode Island Independence Day 
which was written by a member of my 
staff. It follows: 

RHODE ISLAND INDEPENDENCE Day 
(By Edward W. Heroux) 


Rhode Island, the southern gateway of 
New England and the land of Roger Williams, 
is great in name and historic achievements, 
in wealth, and in people. 

At the session of the general assembly, 
1776, an act was passed which reads in part 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted by this general assembly, 
and by the authority thereof it is enacted, 
That for the future the stile and title of this 
government, in all acts and instruments, 
whether of a public or private nature, shall 
be the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations.” 

It was on the 4th of May 1776 that the 
Rhode Island Assembly proved that it was 
truly representative of the people, and the 
members of the legislature that adopted the 
resolution renouncing allegiance to the Brit- 
ish King proved themselves faithful followers 
of Roger Williams. Like him, they were not 
afraid to take the initiative in leading the 
way to freedom by declaring the independ- 
ence of Rhode Island from England 2 months 
before Congress took similar action. 

Roger Williams was a believer in demo- 
cratic government and rule by the people. 
He beckoned the spirit of freedom of thought 
in all things, religious and civil, and out 
of his ideas there developed a proud sover- 
eign State. The stern puritanic spirit of 
New England never penetrated the State of 
Rhode Island. Rather, the dominating 
spirit is one of congeniality and resourceful- 
ness. The beliefs and hopes of Roger Wil- 
liams that “no person shall be in any way 
molested for any difference in matters of 
religion and every person may have and 
enjoy his own judgment and conveniences in 
matters of personal concernments” are still 
alive in our hearts. 
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Rhode Island still maintains the original 
principles of its founder, Roger Williams, 
in faith, in freedom of speech, in religious 
liberties, and in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

In all the educational institutions of our 
country today there are evidences of the 
principles and rules that Roger Williams en- 
tertained and introduced to his followers. 

The land of Roger Williams—where the 
spirit of freedom of thought in all things, 
religious and civil, still prevails—has devel- 
oped into a proud sovereign State—Rhode 
Island. 


This Is Your Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, any- 
one who has ever visited the great State 
of Ohio is familiar with its beauties and 
advantages. We who are from that 
great State are of the same convictions 
that it is a symbol of American life as 
we believe it to be. 

One of my constituents, and a very 
personal friend, known to thousands and 
thousands of people throughout the en- 
tire world, has written a short brief on 
Ohio entitled ‘“‘This Is Your Country.” 
I am referring to that great American 
and author Louis Bromfield, known to 
us as Louie. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am enclosing this brief 
article and I recommend its reading to 


all: 
Tuts Is Your COUNTRY 


It would seem, to judge from various mag- 
azines and publications that this is Ohio 
Week so far as the Nation is concerned. 
At least three major magazines have this 
month paid tributes to a State which is per- 
haps the most typical and symbolic of Amer- 
ican life at its best. Holiday, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and National Geographic mag- 
azine have all featured Ohio during the 
month. Quite naturally, this attention is 
not displeasing to a native Ohioan who, after 
knowing virtually the whole of the world, 
still finds the State of Ohio probably the 
most satisfactory spot to live. 


Again and again somewhere in the world 
I have been asked by foreigners, “Just where 
is Ohio?” My answer has always been the 
same: “It is the farthest east of the West, 
the farthest west of the East, the farthest 
north of the South, and it is the North.” 
As the article in the Holiday magazine points 
out, it was never the last refuge of the 
migrating unfortunate. It was settled sol- 
idly by the most solid of peoples from New 
England, from Maryland and Virginia and 
from Germany. Within the past 75 years it 
has also had heavy migrations from Central 
Europe which have become rapidly assim- 
ilated, while guarding at the same time 
many of their best racial and national tra- 
ditions to the benefit of the State itself. 

Having just returned from visits to all 
the western European countries outside the 
Iron Curtain, I have been impressed as al- 
ways by the standard of living and the good 
fortune of the American people and in par- 
ticular of the Ohio people. It is quite prob- 
able that the State of Ohio is the richest 
area of its size anywhere in the world. Not 
only is it a rich agricultural State, but be- 
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tween Pittsburgh and Detroit (which means 
largely northern Ohio) is the largest produc- 
tive industrial area in the world. Industry 
in Ohio is not segregated; it exists side by 
side with agriculture. There are no impos- 
sible, unwieldly, half-bankrupt great cities 
from which it is impossible to escape short 
of a 2-hour journey by train or car. Within 
the borders of Ohio, with rich productive 
fields extending right up to the city limits, 
lie such great industrial communities as 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Akron, 
Youngstown, Dayton, Toledo, and dozens of 
slightly smaller communities, equally in- 
dustrialized and rich, such as Warren, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Mansfield, and Springfield. 
The city of Mansfield has the highest average 
family income of any town or city in the 
world. 

None of the workers in these cities is im- 
prisoned by the size of the city and nearly 
half of them have houses and small holdings 
in the open countryside or in friendly sub- 
urbs. Available to all.of them are some of 
the finest lakes, streams, forests, parks, and 
general recreational areas in the world. Most 
important is the now world-famous Mus- 
kingum Conservancy District which provides 
recreation in the form of fishing, hunting, 
bathing, boating, camping, and summer 
cabins for a population which is never much 
more than an hour at the most from one 
of its areas. The conservancy also is a model 
of conservation watershed development and 
flood control in all its forms. And perhaps 
the most interesting feature of its develop- 
ment and functioning is that it is a public 
corporation which is under neither Federal 
nor State control and costs the taxpayer 
nothing. At the same time it pays taxes on 
every acre of its widespread holdings and 
is wholiy self-sufficient and self-supporting. 

The most recent development affecting the 
future of Ohio is, of course, the development 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway which will 
make possible the entrance of ocean-going 
ships of every kind from every part of the 
world to the Great Lakes and especially to 
Lake Erie which borders Ohio on the North. 
It is certain to increase enormously the in- 


United Nations cites Egypt for 


Incident 


Date of incident 


| 1954 


Murder of Iaraeli tractor driver, Ruhama 


Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 2 


| 

| Bedouin camp attacked at Beer Malka 

| Bedouin camp attacked near Beersheba 
Blowing up of pipeline near Niram_. 

| Wounding of Israeli tractorist in fields of Givati; 


May | 


dustrial and commercial potential of all 
Ohio and to make even the smaller ore and 
fishing ports seaports of considerable jm. 
portance. 

Ohio is indeed a fortunate area for it is at 
the same time, and particularly at this time 
of year, one of the most beautiful areas on 
earth, as beautiful as the loveliest parts of 
England, France or Austria. 

Behind all this, of course, lie other factors 
both political and economic, of great signif. 
cance to our national life. Chief among these 
is the fact that the centers of population 
industry and general influence no longer lie 
in the East and Northeast but have been 
moving rapidly westward for a long time. 
Beyond Ohio, of course, lies the great ang 
growing importance of rich California ang 
of the magnificent Pacific Northwest. Anq 
this drift toward the West affects more anq 
more the whole of our national and foreign 
policy. But if there is one thing Americans 
should never forget, it is their good fortune 
to live in a country so enormous, s0 rich, 
so developed that the standards of living 
and general welfare resembles that of no 
other country in the world with the possible 
exception of Canada. Too many of us take 
this great country for granted. 


U. N. Cites Egypt for 30 Border Violations 
in 7 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing calendar which appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of Background is de- 
serving of our attention: 


ny 


30 border violations in 7 months 


| Decision 


| Sept. 13, 1954.—Flagrant viol 
armistice agreement by Egypt 


Nov. 16, 1954.—Egypt condemned. 
Do. 
Sept. 13, 1954.—Egypt condemned 


Egypt condemned, 


blowing up of home by armed infiltrators in | 


| Hatzav. 
Sept. 22, 1954 
Do_- 
Sept. 28, 1954 Ks 
Sept. 5, 1954. | Various infiltrations-.- 
Aug. 13-15, 1954 | 


2incidentsin August..-| 


Attack on Abasan 


Sept. 28 

Oct. 25, 195 

Oct. 29, 1954 

Oct. 30, 1954 pee 

Sept. 20-28, 1954._... 

Nov. 1, 1954 

Do. 

Dec. 24, 1954 Egyptian platoon entrenched 

| zone of Nitzana, 


| Automatic fire on Nirim-. 
! Attack 


2 houses blown up at Patish 


soldier killed, 2 wounded. 


tractorist killed; 1 wounded, 


Egyptian attack at Nahal Oz, 1 Israeli soldier 


wounded. 


Egyptian Army position fired on Israeli patrol, 


| Egyptian attack southwest of Nirim___......-- 
yptian soldiers attack an Israel patrol _- -- 
Infiltration of Arabs from Gaza-..--- 
Infiltration into demilitarized zone 

| 
5, 195 2 Israelis killed and 2 wounded at Beit Shikma-- 
Pipeline blown up at Mefalsim ---| 
Bedouin tribe attacked, 3 wounded at Shifta_...| Egypt condemned, 


at El Mogazit Sheikh Nab-Hahn 


Water tower attacked at Abasan- 


Egyptian soldiers attacked Nir Yitzhak, 1 Israeli 


Egyptian attack at Ein Hashlosha, 1 Israeli 


| Nov. 16, 1954.—Egypt condemned, 
0 
| Dec. 12, 1954.—Egypt condemned. 
| Dee. 14, 1954.—Egypt condemned » 
times. 
_| Oct. 6, 1954. 
| Nov. 10, 
twice. 
Egypt condemned. P 
_-| Oct. 28, 1954.—Egypt condemned. 


Egypt condemned tx 


1954.—Egypt conden 


7 Do. 
Do. - 
| Nov. 5, 1954.—Egypt condemned 

| Do. 


7 4 ¢ rr > 1 
in demilitarized | Jan. 3, 1955.—Egypt condemned 


| Jan. 24, 1955.—Egypt condemned 


Jan. 27, 1955.—Egypt condemned 


Feb. 3, 1955.—Egypt condemn l 


| Mar. 7, 1955.— Egypt condemned. 


which was approaching a large group of infil- 


trators who were harvesting illegally near 


Yitzhak. Automatic rifle 
mortars used by Egyptians. 
Rehovot: 


Nir 


fire and 3-inch 


A bicycle rider, from FE] Kuheiba, 


was killed 2 kilometers west of Rehovot; tracks 


of 3 infiltraters were found by U. N. 


gators. 


investi 
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Capitol Stuff 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Jack O'Donnell: 

CaPITOL STUFF 


WASHINGTON, May 2.—To make any politi- 
cal sense out of the battle on Capitol Hill 
over repealing the administration’s farm 
legislation (which won't be fully effective 
yntil next year) you have to take a long 
jook down the political road—as far as the 
White House battle in 1960. 

Some of the shrewd old boys who’ve been 
watching our political world wag for a half 
century have been taking that long look 
and have come up with this interesting ob- 
servation: 

“The present attempt by the radical Farm- 
ers’ Union and the CIO Political Action 
Committee to join ranks on the House fight 
to restore rigid price supports for farm com- 
modities is the first step toward the forma- 
tion of a Farm-Labor party which will put 
a ticket in the field in the 1960 elections, 
with CIO’s Walter Reuther its White House 
candidate.” 

“This is merely the first step,’ the old 
bovs continue. 

“Walter Reuther has now promised the 
anti-administration farm bloc that he will 
deliver the votes of big city Democratic Con- 
gressmen, regardless of what the housewives 
scream about increased costs of food. In 
return, he’s been pledged the support of 
the farm lobby in his demand for a $1.25-an- 
hour wage minimum. Eisenhower wants a 
$0 cents an hour minimum. 

“But that’s only the first step in the big 
political parade. With the CIO and the A. 
F. of L. forming a united political front and 
then entering into a marriage of political 
convenience with the farmers, you’ve got 
the setting for a political picture which du- 
plicates the present scene in Great Britain. 
That means a pseudo-socialist lineup of 
labor and agriculture on one side, the con- 
servatives of the GOP and southern Demo- 
crats on the other and the so-called liberals 
lost in the political shuffle as they are today 
in Britain, 


“It can happen here—come party explo- 
slons in next year’s campaign—and it prob- 
ably will.’ 

The unrealistic battle being staged at the 
moment is the effort directed by Truman’s 
former Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 


(Baldy) Brannan and Truman's double- 
dome economic adviser Leon Keyserling to 
restore the fixed price supports at 90 percent 
of parity for such basic farm products as 
wheat and corn. 

FEWER PIGS WENT TO MARKET 


Also included in the Government bene- 
fits—paid out of income tax, natch—are 
farmers who raise cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
and rice, Getting the money from the 
Treasury naturally was a safer bet for the 
farmers than feeding the corn to hogs and 
steers for the market. Fewer hogs and steers 





Were fattened up. Hence the high cost of 
pork and beefsteak at the butcher shops and 
the fantastic mountains of farm surplus 
Which the Government had to buy with pub- 


ic funds and store at Government expense. 
\ The Eisenhower plan, brought forward by 
farm-trained Seeretary of Agriculture Ezra 
aa Benson, substitutes a sliding scale for 
“overnment support instead of the fixed and 
Mandatory 90 percent. 
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Next fall, for example, the wheat farmer 
will get Government support for his crop up 
to 82.5 percent of parity, parity meaning 
a Federal standard designed to assure farm- 
ers a fair return on their crops in relation to 
farm costs. 

Nobody can tell until the wheat now grow- 
ing on the Kansas prairies is harvested how 
the Benson plan is going to work out. It 
will be a year from next fall when the 1956 
crops are harvested, about the time of the 
big political conventions, before it can be 
determined how the plan will work out over- 
all. It’s already worked out satisfactorily 
so far as dairy products are concerned, at 
least we’re not adding every month to the 
millions of pounds of butter, cheese, and 
powdered milk that we’ve been stashing away 
in air-conditioned caves and huge refrigera- 
tion plants. 

But the leftist farmers who make up the 
Farmers Union and their allies in CIO and 
the Americans for Democratic Action don’t 
want to wait and give the plan a trial. They 
want to kill it now, and strangely enough 
it is Just possible that the votes of Demo- 
cratic Congressmen from the big cities— 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Chicago, for ex- 
ample—may turn the trick. At all events, 
the vote will be mightly close. What wiil 
happen to the Congressmen who will have to 
explain their vote to the city housewife is 
another story. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND HIGH COSTS 


But a lot of the boys are insisting that the 
CIO pressure is too hard to resist when you 
come from a district where the organized 
labor vote calls the turn. They figure that 
their vote for Reuther’s $1.25 an hour mini- 
mum wage will make the constituents forget 
the increased food prices, and cynically ob- 
serve that few will realize that a healthy slice 
of the wages withheld for income tax goes 
to pay for the mandatory support of farm 
prices. 

The distant gleam of a possible victorious 
realinement of political forces into a domi- 
nant farm-labor group seems to have blinded 
some of the boys to a few pertinent facts in 
the immediate hassle. 

In the first place, it is the six farm com- 
modities which have received the highest 
level of tax support which soared to the 
highest price levels in the consumer market 
and—this is interesting—created at the same 
time the biggest storage problems for the 
surpluses. 

Point No. 2 is that in relation to parity, 
nonsupported farm commodities brought the 
farmers higher average prices than did the 
supported commodities. 

Speaking politically, it is interesting to 
note that the flexible support plan now under 
attack was approved by both the Democrats 
and Republicans, endorsed by Truman while 
President, and backed by every Secretary of 
Agriculture in the last 20 years for peace- 
time regulation of agriculture. 





Austrian-Russian Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES RGOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past few days there has been consid- 
erable publicity given to the four-power 
Austrian treaty negotiations. It ap- 
pears that our State Department in its 
overly zealous desire to secure any type 
of peace treaty is altering the time hon- 
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ored position of the United States of the 
protection of oppressed peoples. 'Fhe 
United States is about to allow the re- 
patriation of thousands of Russian Na- 
tionals who have found asylum from 
Communist terror in the free zones of 
Austria. The American people are en- 
titled to an explanation and to a state- 
ment of the position of our Department 
of State concerning article 16 of the Aus- 
trian Treaty. They are entitled to know, 
whether before the United States ap- 
proves this treaty, the more than 30,000 
Russian refugees now living in Austria 
will be protected, and will not be forced 
to return to Russia to face the hang- 
man’s noose. 

Article 16 of the Austrian Treaty pro- 
vides for the repatriation of all displaced 
persons now living in Austria; for free 
visitation to displaced person camps or 
centers by Soviet representatives for the 
purpose of coercing such persons into 
returning to Russia; it prohibits in such 
camps or centers any propaganda hos- 
tile to the interests of the U. S. S. R. and 
any activities designed to induce such 
persons not to return to Russia; it dis- 
solves any organizations existing in such 
eamps which may be engaged in activi- 
ties opposed to the interests of Soviet 
Russia; and it refuses relief or aid to 
those persons who refuse to return to 
Russia. 

If article 16 is allowed to remain in this 
treaty, the United States will be a party 
to tre massacre of thousands of persons 
whose only crime is a love of freedom. 
Our State Department must assure the 
American people of its firm stand against 
article 16. 

I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of Tuesday, 
May 3, 1955, which I believe clearly sum- 
marizes the effect of article 16 of the 
Austrian Treaty: 

THIRTY THOUSAND LIVES 

“The Austrian treaty negotiations are a 
case study for the free world. They can 
be a lesson for those who still trust the 
Soviet word. * * * 

“They are a story of broken pledges on 
one hand and frustrated hopes on the 
other * * * an illustration of the methods 
employed by the Soviet Union to exploit 
other people and other nations.” 

Until a month ago that was the State 
Department’s description of 10 years’ futile 
efforts to negotiate an Austrian treaty with 
the Soviets. 

Those 10 years of Soviet duplicity should 
not be forgotten unless the Soviets at the 
current negotiations in Vienna give start- 
ling and positive proof of genuine change. 

An early test of Soviet intentions— 
Whether they want an honest, decent treaty 
or have only another propaganda gimmick 
up their sleeves—could be made on Article 
16 of the draft treaty. It may affect the lives 
of 30,000 refugees in Austria—refugees from 
communism—and other thousands who may 
in the future get through the Iron Curtain. 

Article 16 compels Austria “‘to take all nec- 
essary measure to complete voluntary re- 
patriation of displaced persons within its 
territory”; to enter bilateral negotiations 
with Iron Curtain countries for their repatri- 
ation; to permit Soviet officials to ‘‘visit free- 
ly” refugee camps; to prohibit propaganda 
against the allies, meaning Russia. It also 
prohibits Austria from giving any relief “to 
persons who refuse to return to their native 
countries.” 

There are many legal arguments claiming 
this article is obsolete and would not apply 
to refugees now in Austria. They seem to 
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forget the Soviet ability to twist agreements 
to their own diabolical uses. There is one 
certain way to protect these refugees—delete 
the article from the treaty. 

Some argue that it is a harmless article 
because it refers only to “voluntary repatria- 
tion” and therefore, could not be used to 
force people to return home. But they over- 
look the tricks the Soviets play on words. 

We have signed many agreements and trea- 
ties with the Soviets calling for “free elec- 
tions.” But we learned, too late, that in Com- 
munist language “free elections” mean rigged 
elections. Likewise with “democratic” gov- 
ernments, which turned out to mean Com- 
munist governments, and “independent” 
states, by which the Soviets meant satellite 
states. 

What is the Soviet definition of “volun- 
tary repatriation’? Experience should have 
taught us that it is forced repatriation. 

The United States and other Western allies 
engaged at the close of the war with the 
Soviets in forced deportation, forced expul- 
sion, and forced repatriation of people. It 
was a shameful practice then. It would be 
even more shameful now to be hoodwinked 
into loosely written treaty articles which 
would raise any doubts about our opposition 
to such practices. 

Article 16 in the draft treaty must go. 

For 10 years the Soviets have ruthlessly 
expioited the Austrian Nation and people. 
We understand Austria’s overwhelming de- 
sire to get rid of the Red army. But a treaty 
which includes articles like No. 16, which 
deny Austria full sovereignty, would merely 
legalize the Soviet right to continue exploita- 
tion she has been carrying on illegally for 
10 years. 


Trans World Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess of Congress it was my 
good fortune to go on the “press flight” 
which Trans World Airlines scheduled 
to introduce to the public its great new 
airplanes, the super-G Constellations. 
On this 10-day trip we visited 3 coun- 
tries—Ireland, Egypt, and Spain. Of 
course, we saw Many interesting places 
and people. But the most interesting 
and encouraging experience that I had 
was to come to understand what an out- 
standing job of building international 
goodwill this great corporation, TWA, 
was doing in the three countries we vis- 
ited. I found that not only was the 
company respected and admired for its 
efficient operations, but that by its em- 
ployment and other policies as well as 
the attitude of its American employees, 
TWA was doing much to build goodwill 
for the United States of America. 

At a time when there are so many 
reasons to be concerned by difficult prob- 
lems in the field of foreign policy, it is 
truly a pleasure to be able to report that 
an American enterprise on its own ini- 
tiative and following a policy of intelli- 
gent and enlightened self-interest is 
doing a real job of improving interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Sam Hadden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this period when many of us are try- 
ing to work out an equitable road solu- 
tion we realize that one of the experts 
on highway legislation because of con- 
ditions beyond his control is resting at 
his home in Indianapolis. Iam referring 
to one who is well known to anyone asso- 
ciated with the highway problem, name- 
ly, Sam Hadden, who but a few short 
years ago attended most of the highway 
meetings, at least those on the national 
level, and served us with his excellent 
counsel and advice. 

A few days ago I had given to me an 
article appearing in the Indianapolis 
Times, which, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include herein. 
May I say that I join with his many 
friends in this Congress in saying, “Sam, 
we miss you even though you are not 
here with us. We trust you will continue 
to give us your usual good counsel and 
advice.” 

The article from the Times follows: 
SamM HapDEN Keeps Up His LETTER OuTPUT— 

FORMER HIGHWAY CHAIRMAN, RECOVERING 

FrRoM STROKE, WILL BE Out oF HOUSE SOON 


(By Ed Sovola) 


Sam Hadden hasn't been out of the house 
since Thanksgiving. He’s going to be out, 
though, soon. Sam’s feeling better every day. 

Even though the former State highway 
department chairman (two terms) is pushing 
73, and was laid very low by a stroke a 
couple of years ago, his hair is as black as 
ever, his sense of humor is as sharp as ever, 
and the fire in his coal-black eyes is re- 
turning. 

Sam Hadden, always a conscientious letter 
writer, now oiten writes as many as eight 
letters a day. And his letters aren’t the 
hi-thanks-’by type. A letter from Sam Had- 
den is packed with information. 

A batch of mail the other day included 
letters from Representative J. Harry Mc- 
Gregor, Republican, Ohio; Attorney Will M. 
Whittington, Greenwood, Miss.; Russell E. 
Singer, executive vice president, American 
Automobile Association; Robert H. Baldock, 
Oregon State Highway Department engineer; 
C. D. Curtiss, Commissiongr of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington; Hal H. Hale, 
Association of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton; Representative Brady Gentury, Demo- 
crat, of Texas; Robert H. Harrison, division 
engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, Chicago; 
and Mrs. Thelma G. Patterson, executive sec- 
retary of the Indiana Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Subject matter ranges from “third struc- 
ture tax on heavy freight trucks” to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s billion-dollar road pro- 
gram. Sam Hadden’s keen interest in high- 
ways is undiminished. Keeping abreast of 
the developments taking place in the field 
has high priority in his daily schedule. 

There was a time when the voice of Sam 
Hadden was heard at all important highway 
meetings on local, State, and national levels. 
He was one of the earliest advocates of the 
gasoline tax. Sam Hadden was the first man 
to tell Congress it was off base by diverting 
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gas tax funds. He told the lawmakers either 
to abolish the Federal tax on gasoline oy 
return the money collected to the States, 

“I hope to resume part of my activities in 
the not-too-distant future,” said Mr. Hadden, 

The former teacher of mathematics, his. 
tory, and civil engineering at Michigan State 
College used his “company English” to de. 
scribe how well he is eating and sleeping. He 
got through it without quoting Shakespeare, 
It was a fine job of rhetoric. 

“In other words,” added Mr. Hadden, “I'm 
eating and sleeping like a horse.” 

He has a schedule of daily exercises, daily 
physical therapy treatments and a more ex. 
tensive session lasting almost all day Tues. 
day. Tuesday is no day to call on Sam Haq. 
den. Every afternoon he takes a nap for an 
hour. 

On his living room front wall hang two 
mementos of recognition he received for his 
contribution to highway development. One 
is the coveted George S. Bartlett award 
plaque awarded annually by the American 
Road Builders Association, American Asso. 
ciation of State Highway Officials, and the 
Highway Research Board to the man who 
contributed most to highway progress. 

Below the Bartlett plaque hangs a framed 
testimonial from American Association of 
State Highway Officials te Mr. Hadden upon 
completion of his term as its president in 
1944, 

It is significant no other Indiana State 
Highway Department employee ever received 
one of the other awards, let alone both. 

Mr. Hadden lives alone in his big ol’ house 
at 322 East 47th. He has grass troubles in the 
front yard. His visitor, an advocate of myrtle 
for ground cover, advised him how to get it 
in. 

“Sounds fine,” laughed Mr. Hadden, “but I 
can’t tramp through the woods gathering it 
and I know my housekeeper wouldn’t.” 

When a man writes an average of eight 
letters a day and starts worrying about the 
condition of his grass, he’s getting along 
fine. 

Samuel C. Hadden, consulting highway en- 
gineer, is going to be heard from on the sub- 
ject of highways, toll roads, and gasoline tax 
again. From coast to coast. Just keep you: 
guard rails up. 


Priorities for Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 20, 1955, I introduced H. R. 5696, 
to amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, in order to provide 
authority to allocate and establish prior- 
ities for Salk vaccine. I believe that 
there is no subject before this Congress 
of more vital importance than making 
sure that the existing supply of Salk vac- 
cine is distributed and used in an equl- 
table manner. It is imperative that the 
Congress act immediately before this 
situation gets any further out of hand. 
As the able Governor of New Jersey wired 
me yesterday, no one State can hope to 
tackle what is essentially a national job. 
It can only be met effectively by Federal 
action. 

Governor Meyner’s telegram reads 4s 
follows: 
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May I respectfully urge your support of a 
program for Federal control of Salk vaccine 
to assure safeguarding of the supply equi- 
table distribution to the children of the 
Nation on the basis of greatest need accord- 
ing to age group, severe penalties for black 
marketeers and other violators, and the dis- 
semination of vital information concerning 
this preventive measure no one State can 
hope to tackle what is essentially a national 


job. 





Extension of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tension of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
has passed the House. Subsequent to 
its passage I received a letter from the 
president of an_ electrical-equipment 
business who has had considerable ex- 
perience in the performance of Govern- 
ment defense contracts. 

In view of the fact that he has made 
several recommendations of a construc- 
tive nature, I feel that the contents of 
his letter should be made available to 
all the Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, his letter 
follows: 





HeYeER Provucts Co., INC., 
Belleville, N. J., April 27, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Britt: The House now has pending 
before it, H. R. 4904, which is a bill to ex- 
tend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 
U.S. C. Appendix 1211-1233) from December 
31, 1954 to December 31, 1956. 

This act provides for elimination of so- 
called excessive profits from contracts made 
with agencies of the Federal Government 
having a connection with national defense. 
All amounts in excess of $250,000 received by 
contractors are subject to renegotiation. 

Certainly it is true that sound execution 
of the national defense program requires the 
elimination of excessive profits from con- 
tracts made with the United States,” as 
stated in section 101 of the act. However, 
the standards for defining excessive profits 
in the present act are unreasonable and in- 
equitable as applied to small business. 
Therefore, I suggest to you the following 
amendments to the act which should be in- 
cluded in H. R. 4904, if it is extended: 

1. Advertised bid contracts should be ex- 
empt. Section 106 of the act contains nu- 
merous exemptions, but none for small busi- 
ness. Large companies usually obtain mili- 
tary contracts on a negotiated basis, far 
above normal profit and cost of operation, 
and then renegotiate down to a reasonable 
profit. Small business, on the other hand, 
must depend on highly competitive adver- 
Used bids, far below normal markup, in or- 
der to participate in defense work. 

If a bidder guesses too low, he is not reim- 
bursed for his loss by the Government. On 
the other hand, if he is ingenious enough in 
design and manufacture to make something 
extra, the Government takes it away. This 
destroys any incentive to improve methods 
and deprives small business of a fair return 
on risk and opportunity to accumulate cap- 
‘tal for expansion, The Federal income tax 
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furnishes all of the protection against excess 
profits that is needed. 

2. The act should be amended to make re- 
negotiation a two-way street. Any contract, 
to be subject to renegotiation, should be re- 
quired to provide for negotiation upward for 
relief from loss as well as downward for ex- 
cess profits. 

3. The act should provide for carryfor- 
ward and carryback of losses on renego- 
tiable business, as a setoff against excess 
profits. Small business could then make a 
reasonable profit on Government contracts 
without the risk of going broke, as so often 
happens as a result of trying to de business 
with the Government. 

4. A small business with less than 500 em- 
ployees should be exempt from the act al- 
together, and the $250,000 minimum should 
be raised to $1 million. 

Small business cannot obtain equity fi- 
nancing for expansion, but must look to 
surplus accumulated from earnings. The 
present minimum discourages small business 
from bidding on Government contracts. 
There is little hope of reasonable profit as 
against high risk. 

In Senate Report No. 92, February 14, 1951, 
to accompany the original act, it was stated 
with respect to a proposed low minimum: 

“To make the limitation as low as under 
the House bill would create a considerable 
hardship on small business.” 

The same reasoning applies today with 
redoubled force because of increased com- 
petition among bidders. I trust you will con- 
sider carefully these suggestions. 

With good wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. W. HEYER, 
President. 





A Reasoned Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert an editorial which 
appeared in the Harvard Crimson of Fri- 
day, April 29, 1955, entitled “A Reasoned 
Budget”: 

The United States budget system, recog- 
nized as inefficient since the time of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, has become a mere patch- 
work of uncoordinated committees. Blind 
budget hacking is no longer adequate for an 
intricate economic situation. The congres- 
sional budgetary system needs integration, 
therefore, for appropriations and revenues 
are handled by separate committees, making 
a budget tailored to American resources al- 
most impossible. Not only are finances and 
expenditures not matched coherently, but 
few of the members of the involved commit- 
tees are aware of any sort of legislative 
budgetary policy. Slashes are made in 
budgets with little regard to the importance 
of items in any positive economic program, 
since Congressmen only attempt to avoid 
rocking the economic boat with overly heavy 
taxes. Representative G. P. Lipscoms has 
suggested a remedy with his proposed Joint 
Committee on the Budget, which would join 
representatives of both Senate and House 
Appropriations and Finance Committees in 
a body devoted to the consideration of fiscal 
policy. 

Critics of the Lipscomb bill cite the fail- 
ure of the now-defunct Committee of the 
Legislative Budget, set up in 1946. That 
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group, however, wrote its own budget, arbi- 
trarily setting a ceiling on expenditures 
without even investigating the needs which 
the Bureau of the Budget had carefully cal- 
culated. After having to pass supplemen- 
tary bills amounting to $6 billion over the 
ceiling, Congress dropped the committee. 
Lipscomb’s proposed committee, however, 
would not aim at writing an a priori budget. 
It would simply determine the best fiscal 
policy by correlating the reports of the vari- 
ous committees on revenue, appropriations, 
and the economy. Once having established 
a policy, it would advise the other commit- 
tees about the propriety of specific appro- 
priations in a planned economy. 

Because the Committee on the Budget 
would only serve as a policy adviser, there 
need be no duplication of investigations 
done by other committees; nor should it 
threaten members of the four powerful con- 
gressional finance and revenue committees 
who fear loss of their present leviathan 
power. The danger, on the contrary, is that 
the group would be too weak because of its 
diverse membership. The Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report has been virtually 
ignored for this reason. 

To cut down on the diffusion of member- 
ship, bills supported by Representatives Cot- 
MER and FRELINGHUYSEN advocate the use of 
reports on revenue, without including Ways 
and Means Committee members in the policy 
committee. If the House passed this plan, 
resulting friction from jealous ‘‘revenooers” 
would nullify the whole purpose. 

Another of the myriad proposals for inte- 
gration is that of the National Planning 
Association, which proposes that the Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report assume the 
function of a fiscal policymaker. The plan 
is impractical, however, because this com- 
mittee has always concerned itself with in- 
vestigations of specific economic details. 
Traditional procedure would inevitably force 
questions of policy aside. By including 
members of several committee—finance, ex- 
penditures, and economy—in one joint com- 
mittee, perhaps the dissimilarity of methods 
and practices might restrain the legislative 
instinct for the insignificant. Of all these 
proposals, Lipscomb’s is most likely to unite 
the various participants in budget planning 
in a group which can keep its mind on 
policy. 





Justice for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following state- 
ment concerning justice for the island 
of Cyprus: 

JUSTICE FOR CYPRUS 


Last December the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly voted to postpone indefinitely 
any further consideration of the Cyprus 
question. The United States delegation 
supported the move. Unfortunately, this 
indefinite postponement has not made the 
problem melt away, and while it exists, the 
ill feeling it generates between the NATO 
partners, Greece and Great Britain, will con- 
tinue to complicate western unity and give 
comfort to the Communists. 

House Concurrent Resolution 26, intro- 
duced on January 6, puts us squarely on the 
side of justice; it declares that Congress fa- 
vors the United States delegation to the 
United Nations taking “all possible steps ex- 
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peditiously to bring about consideration by 
the United Nations of the question of self- 
determination of the population of Cyprus.” 
I wholeheartedly support this positive stand. 
Cypriots ask only their God-given right to 
determine for themselves under which flag 
they wish to live. They should not be de- 
nied the rights that many of them, as well 
as Americans, defended on the battlefield. 

For many years residents of Cyprus have 
been pleading for reunion with Greece. They 
have good reason: The great majority, or 
about 80 percent of citizens of Cyprus, are 
Greek, that is, Greek in language, Greek in 
church, Greek in culture. Although the is- 
land has been governed throughout the ages 
by a succession of foreign powers, Cypriots 
have clung to their Hellenic ties. Centuries 
of domination by Egyptians, Assyrians, Per- 
sions, Romans, and Turks could not eradicate 
the Hellenic inclinations of the people of 
Cyprus. The present occupying power, Great 
Britain, first got a foothold on the island 
in 1878 under an agreement with Turkey 
to defend the Ottoman Empire against Rus- 
sia, but Cyprus remained a Turkish pos- 
session. Great Britain formally annexed 
Cyprus in 1914 when at war with Turkey. 
The ensuing 4 decades of British rule no more 
erased Cypriot yearning for reunion with 
Greece than had previous occupations. Over 
the years various appeals made to England 
to permit union with Greece were to no 
avail. As late as 1950 in a plebiscite or- 
ganized by the Archbishop of Cyprus, the 
vote showed that 95.7 pereent of the 215,000 
voters favored union with Greece. 

The British have sought our support in 
denying self-determination to Cyprus on the 
grounds that the island is vital to safe- 
guarding Mediterranean bases. The strate- 
gic value of the island is undeniable. But 
Western defense will not be affected by a 
transfer of sovereignty. Greece is a vital 
partner of the North Atlantic Treaty Al- 
liance and has already demonstrated how 
valiant it can be against the Communist 
threat. It seems to me, also, that the base 
could be better maintained if the surround- 
ing population were friendly citizens of 
Greece rather than hostile subjects of 
Britain. 

It behooves the United States to boldly 
uphold those principles of freedom and in- 
dependence for which Cypriots cry out. Al- 
though the island is small and the popu- 
lation only a little more than 500,000, it is 
unworthy of our traditions to turn a deaf 
ear to Cypriot pleas. To continue to ignore 
Cypriot aspirations would be a mockery of the 
ideals we cherish. Let us, then, support 
House Concurrent Resolution 26 so that we 
may hasten the day when justice is done in 
Cyprus. 


The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in the 
World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio is the annual 
sponsor of an essay project throughout 
Ohio on vital subjects. The title in 1955 
is “The Effect of Spiritual Guidance in 
the World Today.” One of the 12 win- 
ners is Bertram Sippola, a junior of 
Marietta High School in Marietta, Ohio. 
I recommend his fine essay as a thought- 
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ful, studious treatment of a most im- 

portant subject: 

THE EFFECT OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
Worip Topay 

Not long ago a friend of mine emphati- 
cally asserted that the effect of spiritual 
guidance in the world today is practically 
nil, and he went on to prove it. He gave as 
examples such things as the apparent lack 
of morals in Government officials, the tre- 
mendous rise in crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, and the terrible dog-eat-dog state of 
affairs in the entire world. However, I be- 
lieve that today many people are turning to 
spiritual guidance for help for themselves 
and others. 

But first of all just what do we mean when 
we speak of spiritual guidance? Our west- 
ern civilization is built on certain moral 
virtues, some of which, according to Arnold 
Toynbee, are “outward visible signs of in- 
ward spiritual graces; a devotion to truth 
that is prepared to follow an argument hon- 
estly, wherever it may lead; an ideal of in- 
tegrity in workmanship; and, perhaps above 
all, a feeling of respect and charity for one’s 
momentary opponent.” Then how do we 
express these spiritual graces as individuals, 
since most improvements start with the in- 
dividual? There are different definitions of 
spiritual guidance, but to me it means mak- 
ing God my partner in everything Ido. By 
this I mean not just on Sunday, as is usually 
the case, but every day, in everything— 
school, work, and play. 

To show its effect in the world today, 
spiritual guidance should first start with the 
individual. With the individual, there must 
be prayer power—affirmative prayers. To 
accomplish something, prayers must be ac- 
companied by faith—faith that God can do 
anything through us—upon which all spir- 
itual guidance depends. 

In our families and homes we are bound 
together by Christian principles, such as co- 
operation, love, respect, honesty, responsi- 
bility, and dependability. 

In the community we have several ex- 
amples of the effect of spiritual guidance. 
One of the most important is the church 
and its influence. In addition to the church 
are our schools and hospitals, our YW and 
YMCA’s, and our welfare agencies, often 
grouped under the Community Chest, in 
which are embodied our Christian ideals and 
principles. 

In industry we have evidences of spiritual 
guidance at work. Many firms have chap- 
lains and chapels to aid their personnel in 
seeking spiritual help. Many of our indus- 
trial leaders are men who call on-God for 
epiritual guidance. As an example, Le- 
Tourneau, maker of giant earthmoving 
equipment, is a prominent Christian lay 
leader. 

In our Nation we can also see the effects 
of spiritual guidance. We are fortunate in 
having a President and Secretary of State 
who are religious men and who believe in 
the power of prayer. For instance, our Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, stopped 
an important business discussion to take 
time to pray with his pastor, for whom he 
had sent. Our public welfare and pension 
programs are based on the Christian belief 
of helping one another; we have them 
through the work of men who were spirit- 
ually guided. 

In the world we have the United Nations 
with all its various branches, founded on the 
belief that nations could live and work to- 
gether in peace. The United States has con- 
tributed much in the way of aid to other 
countries, both materials and technical 
skills, to help them help themselves. 

Again I say that I believe that the world 
of today is influenced by spiritual guidance. 
Its effect may not be highly publicized, or 
even readily seen, but from a few, it spreads 
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out, changing the lives of others. If our Na. 
tion and world are guided by leaders who 
conscientiously seek spiritual guidance from 
God, then we have nothing to fear, for “Tr 
God is for us, who is against us?” (Romans 
8: 31). 


Gen. Milan Rastislav Stefanik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following eulogy on 
the anniversary, May 4, of the death of 
Gen. Milan Rastislav Stefanik, outstand- 
ing Slovak scientist, statesman and 
soldier, who met an untimely death in 
an airplane accident on May 4, 1919: 
MILAN RASTISLAV STEFANIK, SLOVAK SCIENTIsT, 

STATEMAN, AND SOLDIER 


For all the misery and suffering that war 
visits upon the world, it does, nonetheless, 
have some compensatory effects, not least of 
which is that it often brings out some of the 
best qualities in men and makes them 
heroes. Undoubtedly, the friends, neighbors, 
and relatives of Milan Rastislav Stefanik 
would never been dreamed that this young 
Slovak, slight of build, scholarly, personally 
attractive, with a quiet disposition, who had 
left home to prepare for his doctor of phi- 
losophy degree at Charles University in 
Prague and later was to win fame as an 
astronomer in France, would have emerged 
from World War I as a war hero, liberator, 
and a cofounder of the new state of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


As a young man Milan Stefanik loved his 
native Slovakia as much as, if not more than, 
any Slovak. But, in his country which was 
then under foreign domination, success in 
science, as in anything else, required aban- 
donment of one’s loyalty to Slovak traditions. 
This Stefanik would not do, and s0, in 1902, 
Milan left the land he loved for France. 
After many trials and personal disappoint- 
ments, the young Slovak scientist at last 
gained recognition, and by 1914 he was in 
fact regarded by continental learned socie- 
ties as “one of the brilliant young astronmers 
of Europe.” In science, Stefanik had made 
notable progress, and not only did his sci- 
entic expeditions take him throughout 
Europe and Africa, but to North and South 
America and the South Sea Islands as well. 

When war came in 1914, Stefanik, who 
was then only 34 and a naturalized citizen 
of France, volunteered immediately for the 
French Air Service. Throughout the war, 
the young Slovak airman distinguished him- 
self for his skill and courage and rose from 
a humble private to the rank of major gen- 
eral, and later, minister of war in the new 
state of Czechoslovakia. Wounded many 
times—sormetimes severely, Stefanik fought 
heroically on many fronts and for his tire- 
less efforts received many military decora- 
tions. Outstanding was Stefanik’s work in 
organizing the Czechoslovak military forces 
in Italy and Russia which played so effective 
a role in the war against the Central Powers. 
Outstanding also was his work in organizing, 
together with Thomas G. Masaryk, hs 
former teacher at Prague, Eduard Benes, and 
Stefan Osusky, the Czechoslovak National 
Council from which the independent state 0! 
Czechoslovakia was to evolve. And as min- 
ister of war in the new state General 5St- 
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fanik dedicated himself seifiessly to the task 
of reorganizing the Czechslovak army. 

Only 38 years of age when the great war 
came to a close, Milan Stefanik had indeed 
a brilliant career before him both in the 
service of science and in the service of his 
country. But unfortunately this Slovak 
hero, termed by a British friend and admirer 
“the most romantic” of all “the great figures 
of the war,” met an untimely death. Return- 
ing to Slovakia from Italy on May 4, 1919, 
General Stefanik and three Italian officers 
were killed when the plane in which they 
were flying crashed as it was about to land 
in Bratislava. Tragic it was for a grateful 
nation to lose a hero of such great brilliance 
at the height of his career. Tragic it was, 
too, for the aged mother of this son of 
Slovakia, who while awaiting at the airfield 
for her returning son, witnessed the ill-fated 
crash. 

On this anniversary of the death of Milan 
Rastislav Stefanik, scientist, statesman, and 
war hero, I wish to join with all my Slovak 
friends and mourn the loss of a great na- 
tional hero; for that is what Milan Rastislav 
Stefanik was, @ great national hero. And I 
wish further to repeat what was said of Milan 
Stefanik at the time of his death: 

“By his death the Czechoslovak cause sus- 
tains an irreparable loss. He was in every 
respect a gentle knight, whose record and 
example will be an inspiration to future 
venerations of his fellow-countrymen.” 








Loyalty Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by me at the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Loyalty Day pro- 
gram in Oshkosh, Wis., on Saturday, 
April 30, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE DANGER OF “SUBVERSIVE INACTIVITY” 

I am pleased to address this great patriotic 


occasion. 

This is the climax of a great and unfor- 
gettable day here in Oshkosh. 

Today, the people of this industrious area 
have participated in and have themselves 
been thrilled by an inspiring demonstration 
of Americanism. 

You have seen in the musical units, the 
impressive floats, the marching uniformed 
heroes—a living symbol of the real strength 
of America, 

TRIBUTE TO VFW 


It is particularly a delight to appear here 
under the auspices of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, among other outstanding groups. 

Certainly, there is no group in our Nation 
which is more entitled to hold aloft the ban- 
her of American patriotism today and any 
other day—than is that group of men who 
served this Nation on the field of battle— 
in foreign lands, on foreign seas and in 
‘oreign skies. 

You gentlemen of the VFW and your wives 
and children and other loved ones know di- 
rectly what it is to give your all for your 
country, 

Today you are reaffirming your own fer- 
vent dedication to America. And everyone 
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here, taking inspiration from what you have 
personally achieved previously on the battle- 
field, and what you are doing today joins in 
this rededication. 

In Washington, it has been a pleasure to 
cooperate with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
national office in securing observance 
throughout the Nation of May Day—Loyalty 
Day. 

This day is but one of a great many 
achievements which are well-credited to the 
outstanding record of the VFW. That record 
is part and parcel of the overall American 
saga—a saga which dates from Lexington and 
Concord onward through Belleau Wood and 
the Argonne Forest and Normandy and 
Inchon. It is the saga of sacrifice which 
has helped make America the strongest, the 
freest, soundest nation in the world today. 


LOYALTY FROM WITHIN 


Now, although we here today have concen- 
trated on the outward evidences of patriot- 
ism—with the Star Spangled Banner flying 
before us, we know that the real meaning 
of loyalty is the meaning from within. 

Loyalty is a quality of mind, an attitude 
of heart. Loyalty is the unseen flag which 
waves silently within us. It is the national 
anthem on our lips, even though it is not 
being sung at that very moment. 

Loyalty is gratitude for the most priceless 
blessings that any people have ever enjoyed. 
Loyalty is the determination that this 
magnificent heritage which is ours, shall 
not be bartered away or dissipated, but 
rather that it shall pass on—in fact—to 
succeeding generations. 

Loyalty is something that you cannot 
force; it either exists spontaneously or it 
does not exist. Either men and women 
really believe in their country; either they 
would honorably live and, if necessary, die 
for it; or they have doubts about their coun- 
try and a feeling that there is some superior 
system—some totalitarian system. 

Fortunately, the number of individuals 
with such doubts is relatively few, and yet 
I shall speak to you today on those in our 
land who are loyal but do not live their 
loyalty. They sincerely love their country, 
but they do not lift their hands and their 
hearts for it, and so their loyalty becomes 
an idle thing which lacks real meaning be- 
cause it is not applied. 


LOYALTY WEAKENED BY INDIFFERENCE 


It is a loyalty weakened by ignorance and 
indifference. 

Ignorance of what? 

Indifference to what? 

Ignorance of the problems and the dan- 
gers and the challenges of our time. 

Now, let us turn to the dangers, first of all. 


THREE DANGERS TO US 


There are, as I see it, three great dangers 
to us today. They are: 

1. The foreign threat of international 
communism — the menace of aggressive 
Soviet imperialism; 

2. The menace of subversive activity right 
here at home; and, finally, 

3. There is a menace which I shall call 
the threat of subversive inactivity. 


THE MENACE OF RED IMPERIALISM 


Now, you are all familiar with the first 
phase of the threat—the danger of Soviet 
imperialism—which already controls one- 
third of the world’s people and one-fourth 
of the world’s land surface. 

You are aware that the Soviet Union has 
the largest ground forces in the world at its 
command: The 175-division Red army; the 
massed millions of Red China; the half- 
million men of the Soviet satellites in east- 
ern Europe. 

You are aware that the Soviet Union has 
the second largest navy in the world, in- 
cluding the largest of all U-boat fleets and 
the largest air force in the world. 

You are aware that the Soviet Union is 
proceeding at full speed for the develop- 
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ment of a program of intercontinental 
guided and ballistic missiles. 

The ballistic missiles in particular may be 
able, in a matter of years, to reach the city 
of Oshkosh at a speed of 10,000 miles per 
hour. Thus, possibly in half an hour, after 
being fired from a Red launching site, they 
could explode with nuclear warheads right 
in our midst. 

Against intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
flying at supersonic speed, there is today no 
known defense. Not even the Nike guided 
missiles, which today ring Milwaukee and 
other major cities, are defense against the 
ballistic missiles which may be produced in 
a matter of years. Why? Because the 
intercontinental ballistic missile is like a 
bullet. 

It would not be guided by electronics and 
so it probably could not be jammed by elec- 
tronics. It would simply be fired like a bullet 
or an artillery shell and once it were to start, 
it might not be stopped except by hitting 
something. 

This, then, is an example of danger of 
Soviet imperialism. 

But there is a danger more immediately 
confronting us. 

BEWARE OF RED CHINA’S WORDS 

Today, our eyes are principally directed 
against the menace of aggressive Red China. 
For weeks and months, the Peking radio has 
been shouting boastfully of its intention to 
use force to capture the key island of 
Formosa. 

The United States, in solemn treaty and 
by near unanimous resolution of its Con- 
gress, is soundly determined to defend For- 
mosa, the Pescadores, and related areas. 
Why? Because they are bulwarks of our 
chain of defense. 

Then, at the Bandung Conference in Indo- 
nesia came the indication from Chinese Red 
Premier, Chou En-lai, that he was willing to 
talk over the attainment of peace in the 
Formosa Straits. 

Because we want peace, we hope that he 
means what he said. However, the past 
Communist record is full of such chronic 
treachery, such double-crossing, 50 many 
repeated reversals that we must remain wary 
and vigilant. The Reds blow hot, and the 
Reds blow cold. They talk peace one day 
and war the next day, and peace the third 
day. Obviously, we can never place real con- 
fidence in their words. The only thing which 
speaks is their deeds. 

Let them therefore agree to an immediate 
cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. Let them 
release the unjustly imprisoned United States 
airmen, and other American prisoners. Let 
them prove their words. Let them not try 
to use Formosa peace talks as a cover for 
aggression elsewhere—as in Southeast Asia. 

And let us not be gullible. Let us not be 
naive. 

Let us not of course assume that peace in 
the Formosa Straits is impossible and that 
nothing can be done to prevent a United 
States-Red Chinese collision. But at the 
same time, let us not go to the opposite ex- 
treme of assuming that the Chinese Red 
dragon is overnight going to change its fun- 
damental, imperialistic character. 

Vigilance requires us to be as wise as 
serpents and as gentle as doves. 

The loyal American is the vigilant Amer- 
ican. He is loyal in support of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces, in whose hands 
lie one of the heaviest responsibilities which 
has ever been conferred on an American 
President. 

THE DANGER OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 


But, now, I want to turn to the second 
danger to which I earlier referred. It is the 
danger of Soviet-directed subversive activity 
here at home. It is the danger of the Alger 
Hisses, the Judith Coplons, the Klaus Fuchs, 
the Julius and Ethel Rosenbergs, and other 
traitors in the midst of the free world. 
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John Edgar Hoover, able Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has esti- 
mated that there are 22,000 members of the 
United States Communist Party today. 

This means 22,000 agents of Soviet im- 
perialism, 22,000 individuals whose loyalty 
is first to the Soviet Union—first, last, and 
always to the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, the estimate has been that for 
every member of the Communist Party, there 
are up to 10 fellow travelers. 

They are ready, willing, and eager to do 
the Communist Party work, but they are 
not willing to be identified outright with 
the Red conspiracy. 

They are, however, just as much a men- 
ace, if not more so, than the active Reds. 

And let me point out that there are un- 
counted numbers in what might be called 
the Communist reserve. They have never 
been identified directly or indirectly with 
the Communist conspiracy, even as fellow 
travelers. 

These are really the top servants of the 
party. They have been instructed abso- 
lutely to avoid all contact with Communist 
publications, individuals, or groups. They 
are entirely held in reserve for top-secret 
work and for the most critical future occa- 
sions. These are the sort of secret agents 
who might even slip through a security- 
screening system, because their record might 
show no subversive affiliation in the past. 

Against the domestic menace of Commu- 
nists, fellow travelers, and secret Red re- 
servists, I, for one, have introduced numer- 
ous anti-Communist bills in this Congress, 
as in previous Congresses. 

One of my bills is to increase the penal- 
ties for seditious conspiracy. Still another 
bill is to strengthen the statute for imme- 
diate registration of foreign agents who have 
been trained in espionage, sabotage, and 
similar efforts. 

I hope these bills will be enacted in the 
84th Congress. 

THE MENACE OF .SUBVERSIVE INACTIVITY 


But finally now, my friends, I want to 
refer to a third threat, and this is one which 
may not have occurred to some people. 

I refer to the threat of subversive inac- 
tivity. 

What do I mean by that? 

I refer to the type of do-nothing, think- 
nothing, sense-nothing American citizen 
who nonetheless feels he is loyal to our coun- 
try. He says he loves America and every- 
thing it stands for. He does despise com- 
munism and all things totalitarian. 

But this type of American is unwittingly 
subversive, because of his sheer inactivity. 

Unlike active Americans such as you in 
this fine audience, the type of person I am 
describing just doesn’t bother about his civic 
responsibilities. He won't stir himself ex- 
cept for his own selfiish needs. 

He probably doesn’t vote. He doesn’t have 
an interest in government. He never shows 
up at public meetings. He doesn’t inform 
himself. He doesn’t take any interest in 
his neighborhood or in his community or 
in his church. 

He doesn’t know the names of his public 
officials. He doesn’t work in his Parent- 
Teacher Association. He doesn’t look after 
proper thinking and behavior by his young- 
sters. He doesn’t know much about the 
world. 

He is only interested in making a living 
for himself, but not in make a real life. 

Now, preoccupation with one’s personal 
problems may be understandable because, 
after all, each of us gets tied up now and 
then in personal affairs. 

Let us be frank and admit that all of 
us at times may be somewhat remiss in 
doing our share as active citizens. No one 
is perfect. All of us can achieve still more 
in service of our country. But I am not 
talking about occasional oversights or miss- 
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ing a few responsibilities now and then. 
I’m talking about the man who chronically 
doesn’t care at all. This type of care- 
nothing, do-nothing individual does his 
country no good, does himself no good, be- 
cause he is unwilling to take active steps 
to protect his country. 

By his inactivity, he unwittingly weakens 
America, weakens its fiber, its vigilance, 
leaves it and its institution unprotected. 

And so, I say, my friends, let us reduce 
the ranks of this man I have described as 
unwittingly subversive. Let us all recog- 
nize that we can become even better Ameri- 
cans like the heroes whom you and I have 
seen with pride today—the heroes of our 
battlefields. 

The man who is truly loyal to America is 
the man who fights as well on the battle- 
field of peace. He tries to take an active 
role in government, to the extent that he 
can. He is a constructive citizen. He is 
a churchgoer and religion really is a force 
in his life. He tries to do his part to make 
his community the finest possible com- 
munity in which he and his family can grow 
and thrive. He encourages good influences 
in his neighborhood—wholesome sports and 
recreation. 

He keeps himself informed about what 
is going on in his country and in his world. 
He casts an intelligent ballot. He listens 
to public speeches. He reads and listens to 
the news carefully. He doesn’t accept any- 
body’s synthetic thinking. He thinks for 
himself. He is not afraid to trace ideas 
down to their lair, instead of merely think- 
ing superficially. 

This is the sort of patriot we need—the 
man who fulfills his American role in the 
finest sense of the term. 


CONCLUSION 


We can all strive to be like this man. 
We can all improve. And seeing this won- 
derful audience today assures me that Osh- 
kosh will never be found lagging in doing 
its part. 

It has been a great pleasure to be with 
you today. It is a pleasure to join with 
you in this rededication to all that we hold 
dear. Rededication is the loyalty from within. 

It is thanks to efforts such as your own 
that we will keep our country strong and 
free. Thus, forever more, freemen every- 
where can look to this land for that standard 
to which, in the words of the father of 
our country: “The wise and the honest may 
repair.” 


Dillon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I appeared before the Civil Works 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to urge that the committee 
amend the pending appropriations to in- 
clude funds for the Dillon Dam. At this 
time, I should like to call the attention 
to the Members of this House to the situ- 
ation which exists with respect to this 
worthy flood-control project. I believe 
those Members whose congressional dis- 
tricts are periodically visited by flood 
disasters in the Ohio and lower Missis- 
sippi Valleys may be particularly inter- 
ested in this issue. My remarks are as 
follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, the occasion for my appear. 
ing before this committee this morning is to 
appraise the membership of the status of one 
of the important flood-control projects of the 
Corps of Engineers, which is a part of the 
comprehensive flood-control plan for the 
Ohio and lower Mississippi Rivers. 

The particular project to which I refer is 
known as the Dillon Dam or Reservoir, }o- 
cated on the Licking River, in the 15th Dis- 
trict of Ohio, at a point 5.8 miles above the 
confluence of the Licking and Muskingum 
Rivers near Zanesville. The project was au- 
thorized in section 4 of Public Law 761 of the 
75th Congress, enacted on June 28, 1938. 

Work was commenced on this project in 
1946, and after an expenditure of $9,189,809 
it now stands at about one-third of comple- 
tion. Approximately $17,900,000 is yet re. 
quired to complete the project. Active con- 
struction work on the project was suspended 
several years ago, and since the suspension 
the area has been permitted to erode ang 
deteriorate. 

The purpose of my appearance here this 
morning is to recommend to the committee 
that the appropriation bill under considera- 
tion at this time be amended to include pro- 
vision for this project—at least to the extent 
of the $2 million figure last sought by the 
Corps of Engineers to provide for continued 
construction for the ensuing fiscal year. 

In support of my urgent recommendation, 
I would prefer to direct the committee's at- 
tention to the need for the project, rather 
than to the dimensions and detail of the 
dam and reservoir. The plans have been in 
existence for a great number of years and 
are contained in the planning report, Dillon 
Reservoir project, Licking River, Ohio, Ohio 
River Basin, prepared by the Huntington, 
W. Va., district office of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, in January 
1954. The project and its jurisdiction have 
already received the approval of the Congress 
many years ago. This approval was endorsed 
in succeeding years through the provision of 
funds aggregating $9 million in authoriza- 
tions for construction. 

Those questions having been disposed of 
in the past, my purpose today is to point out 
the compelling need which lies behind the 
project. If any of the members here have 
witnessed the devastating effects of a flood 
along the Ohio or Mississippi River, they are 
aware of the waste, the death, and the de- 
struction which are regularly visited upon 
this area. It is not difficult to understand 
that the waters which create those flood 
conditions do not originate with the major 
rivers, but come from the waters of smaller 
streams many miles away. The floods can- 
not be controlled by dikes or dams along 
these major streams. Control must come 


the area where the floods originate. 

In 1938 the Flood Control Act was passed 
to provide a comprehensive flood-control plan 
for the Ohio and lower Mississippi Rivers. 
An integral part of this plan included safe- 
guards for the people and property of Zanes- 
ville, McConnelsville, Marietta and the other 
communities along the Muskingum River. 
Through the control of the rampaging Mus- 
kingum, a large measure of protection could 
be achieved for those who live in the major 
river valleys below. Congress then saw the 
validity and need for the plans contained in 
the legislation and authorized sufficient 
funds to build the dams and reservoirs to 
help hold back the floods and relieve the 
burden of the Ohio River at peak times. 
Fourteen dams were constructed on other 
tributaries of the Muskingum River. Dillon 
is 15th and the last link to complete the 
control program. It was designed to hold 
the Licking River, a major tributary of the 
Muskingum. The Licking River forms 29 
percent of the uncontrolled watershed area. 
Until it is finished, the Muskingum is still 
rambunctious. The floods continue to have 
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their devastating effect along the 77.6 miles 
from the city of Zanesville to the mouth of 
the Muskingum at Marietta, inundating, de- 
stroying, killing, and wasting. Industries 
and homes in the communities feel the 
periodic effect of the floods. Had the Dillon 
Dam been completed this last link in the 
control pattern would prevent this regular 
and unnecessary visitation of disaster and 
pavoc in the river valley. 

I readily understand that it is indeed diffi- 
cult for this committee and the Corps of 
Engineers to make a decision as to the rela- 
tive merits of the projects to be considered. 
In a plan so widespread in its effect as this 
one for the flood control of the Ohio and 
lower Mississippi Rivers, each individual 
reservoir is doubtlessly a worthy one. But 
I must respectfully point out that with Dil- 
lon, it is not a question now of making a 
decision. That decision was made by Con- 
gress in 1946 when construction was begun 
and by succeeding Congresses which voted 
approval of the more than $9 million that 
has been expended. After that great sum of 
money had been expended, after approxi- 
mately 800 landowners have been faced with 
the prospect of displacement and have aban- 
doned any long-range plans with respect to 
the use of their properties, the Congress has 
failed to authorize additional funds to com- 
plete the project. The temporary halt occa- 
sioned by the Korean conflict has begun a 
permanent deferment of Dillon. As a result, 
$9 million of the taxpayers’ money has been 
spent with no benefit realized. No benefit 
will be realized from the investment until 
the project is completed. Instead of sorely 
needed flood control, costly confusion on a 
broad scale has resulted. Eight hundred 
landowners along the Licking River do not 
know whether to plant corn, fertilize, build 
fences, improve their buildings or to await 
the condemnation proceedings they have ex- 
pected for so long. Meanwhile, work cost- 
ing $9 million is deteriorating and depreciat- 
ing by erosion and rust and the destruction 
of periodic floods continues inexorably. The 
expenditures have had the same futile effect 
as though we had flung them into the raging, 
muddy floodwaters of the Muskingum. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you will be the 
first to raise your voice against such a glar- 
ing waste of Federal funds—the tax money 
of your constituents and mine. The Corps of 
Engineers has justified the expenditure, but 
there is no benefit from an uncompleted 
project. 

Here are cold facts with regard to the 
Dillon project, in addition to the compelling 
ones of the previous approval by the Corps 
of Engineers and of the Congress. Dillon 
would reduce the crest of the 1913 flood by 
4 feet at Zanesville, a city of more than 40,000 
people, and would have reduced the peak flow 
into the Ohio River by 32,000 cubic feet per 
second. Control of those 32,000 cubic feet 
per second, now, one-third completed at Dil- 
lon, would play an important part in con- 
trolling the flood level at Ironton, Ports- 
mouth, Cincinnati, and Cairo. Dillon would 
raise the controlled drainage area of the 
Muskingum watershed from 62 to 73 percent. 
The present completed reservoirs have re- 
duced the frequency of damaging floods, but 
Dillon would reduce this frequency to once 
in 50 years. No flood of record subsequent 
to 1913 would have inundated, even the low- 
lying areas, had Dillon been completed. 

The reasons of 1938 when the plan was 
authorized and the reasons in 1946 when 
the first money was spent are still valid and 
compelling reasons for the completion of 
the dam today. The need was imperative 
then. It is imperative now. In fact, there 
are new and additional reasons along the 
banks of the Muskingum and Ohio Rivers. 
These valleys have assumed new importance 
industrially with the completion of the new 
$40 million power project at Beverly which, 
combined with the Philo powerplant, provide 
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a tremendous source of electric power. These 
installations have, in turn, spurred indus- 
trial interest from all over the Nation and 
new industries are going up all along the 
rivers to use the electric power generated 
there. The coal and chemicals to supply 
and supplement the huge atomic-energy 
project in southern Ohio and to carry into 
effect America’s new program for the decen- 
tralization of industry are a significant seg- 
ment of our national defense planning in 
which the Dillon Dam is a valuable key. 

Mr. Chairman, with these as my reasons, 
I urge and earnestly request that this sub- 
committee recommend the amendment of 
the present appropriation bill to include a 
sufficient amount for the Dillon Reservoir 
project to permit construction to be carried 
out in the ensuing fiscal year. 





Supplying Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of May 
3, 1955, headed “Supplying Salk’s Vac- 
cine.” The editorial is an excellent one. 

Serving, as I do, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare Funds of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the Surgeon General, Leonard 
A. Scheele. I know he is sincerely con- 
cerned about the various aspects of this 
new medical discovery. He was before 
the committee on the afternoon when 
question was raised as to the possibility 
of the polio vaccine containing live virus. 
I know that the Public Health Service is 
working with its utmost ability to try to 
control the vaccine and make certain 
that it will be made available to all areas 
of the United States in such a manner 
that all the younger children and those 
most susceptible to the disease will have 
vaccinations in due time, as soon as the 
vaccine can be made available to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

SUPPLYING SALK’S VACCINE 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Heaith Service, has 
done a good and timely thing in calling upon 
the American people to display their usual 
patience and commonsense in connection 
with the problem of distributing the Salk 
vaccine against poliomyelitis. During the 
past few days there has been a great deal of 
inexpert and extravagant talk on this sub- 
ject, but all such talk—as Dr. Scheele has 
indicated—seems clearly to do violence to 
the facts of the situation. 

Thus, by way of example, there have been 
rumors to the effect that many doctors have 
been giving the vaccine to adults in viola- 
tion of priorities voluntarily agreed upon for 
the present temporary period of limited sup- 
ply—priorities under which children in the 
most susceptible age groups are supposed to 
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receive it first. And so, acting on the basis 
of these rumors, and accepting them as evi- 
dence of widespread black marketing opera- 
tions, more than a few people—including 
Democratic Representative CELLER, of New 
York—have demanded the immediate enact- 
ment of a stringent Federal policing law to 
control the flow of the great new antipolio 
agent and to crack down severely on all vio- 
lators. 

But Dr. Scheele, with the support of other 
health authorities here in the District and 
elsewhere throughout the country, has kept 
the situation in perspective by declaring that 
there is nothing to justify the fear that a 
significant black market may be built up in 
this field. True, a tiny minority of unethical 
doctors and mean and selfish adult cocon- 
spirators may break the voluntary rules, but 
that is a possibility that can and should be 
dealt with effectively by medical societies 
and similar local and State agencies. A new 
Federal law could hardly be of much help 
in that respect. On the contrary, it could 
easily do more harm than good. Further, as 
rightly emphasized by Republican Repre- 
sentative BROWNSON, of Indiana, in a debate 
with Mr. CELLER, such a law would not pro- 
duce a single additional cubic centimeter 
of the vaccine. 

Actually, as Dr. Scheele has declared, the 
Salk vaccine is now being turned out at a 
rate that should make enough of it available 
to take care of all American children, aged 
between 1 and 9, by August 1. And by 
November 1, or December 1 at the latest, 
there will be a sufficient amount of it for 
everybody in the older groups, up to 19 years. 
Thereafter, within a relatively short time, 
its supply will be as abundant as needed. 
Certainly, despite the alarmists, such a situ- 
ation adds up to something less than an 
emergency or crisis requiring extraordinary 
Federal action. 





Guaranteed Annual Wage and the Right 
To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by F. G. Gurley, president of 
the Santa Fe System Lines, before the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY F. G. GURLEY, PRESIDENT, SANTA 
Fe SYSTEM LINES, BEFORE ANNUAL MEETING, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1955 
The two outstanding issues on the national 

labor front today are described as the guaran- 

teed annual wage and the right to work. I 

have been asked to direct my attentions to 

the latter. 

Few subjects have become as beclouded 
by misinformation and misunderstanding, 
as the right-to-work question. I hope we 
may make a contribution to clearing the 
issues. 

There are two Federal acts which govern 
labor relations. These are (1) the Railway 
Labor Act, which applies to the railways and 
some other transportation companies, and 
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(2) the Taft-Hartley Act, which applies to 
other industries. 

Section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
provides that nothing in the National Labor 
Relations Act shall be construed to author- 
ize the execution or enforcement of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements requiring com- 
pulsory union membership in any State 
where such agreements are prohibited by 
State law. 

Now, there is nothing complicated about 
a right-to-work law. Although all those 
currently in force in a number of our States 
differ in minor details, the net of each is 
the same. They simply provide that no in- 
dividual can be required to belong to and 
support a labor union in order to hold a 
job. They mean that no man can be made 
to join a union in order to get a job and no 
man can be forced to join a union to keep 
his job. There are now 18 States prohibiting 
compulsory unionism. The number has 
been growing in recent years and there are 
certain to be more in the future. This alone 
indicates a widespread and growing public 
opposition to the notion that any man should 
have to join a union in order to exercise his 
right to earn a living. 

The Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton, N. J., in April 1955 reported upon 
a general public survey on the question and 
the great majority believes that a man should 
hold a job whether or not he is a union mem- 
ber. The survey included 645 respondents 
in a group Classified as “strongly socialistic.” 
The vote from this group was 47 percent 
in favor of the proposition, and it was the 
only group where the majority voted against 
the proposition that a man should hold a 
job whether or not he is a union member. 

The unions and certain political people 
try to show that these right-to-work laws 
are a grave threat to organized labor. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

Those who seek to overthrow right-to- 
work laws assiduously avoid their paramount 
feature, which is the fact that they accord 
statutory protection to basic and fundamen- 
tal human rights protected by the Bill of 
Rights of the Federal Constitution. The 
proponents of compulsory unionism, in fact, 
have done everything in their power to ob- 
scure this facet of right-to-work laws in a 
cloud of propaganda. But when pressed 
to it, they go so far as to deny that the Con- 
stitution of the United States protects a 
right-to-work. 

In this denial these people come into 
square conflict with the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Court has repeat- 
edly held that the Bill of Rights protects a 
right to work and a freedom of association 
as well. These have also been given express 
universal recognition in the declaration of 
human rights of the United Nations. It is 
abundantly clear that these fundamental 
rights are abridged by compulsory unionism. 
A right or freedom exists in name only when 
it can be subjected to unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary conditions. The Supreme Court has 
flatly ruled that the right to work, like other 
constitutional liberties, cannot be subjected 
to such conditions. The same perforce ap- 
plies to freedom of association. 

We are told that elections have shown 
that the union shop is desired by the major- 
ity of union members and that the wishes 
of these majorities should be respected. Let 
us assume, as it is claimed, that the majority 
in favor of the union shop is ordinarly 
overwhelming. The principal point demon- 
strated by that is that a compulsory mem- 
bership requirement is not required for a 
strong union membership, and the coercion 
and infringement of liberty of the objecting 
minority serves no really useful purpose. If 
nearly everybody belongs to the union any- 
way, no substantial purpose is served by 
forcing a handful of objectors to conform. 

A union is not, as many people suppose, 
purely an agency for collective bargaining 
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with the employer. It is partly that, of 
course, but it is also more. Sometimes it 
is partly a social club, partly a secret society, 
partly an insurance company, and of course 
it has definite relations with political or- 
ganization. To join it a man has to give 
up some of his freedoms, and some people 
just don’t like to do that. Their reason, 
good, bad, or indifferent, is entitled to 
respect. 

You will find that asa unionman the em- 
Ployee is expected to contribute to an asso- 
ciated political organization, and otherwise 
toe the line politically. This means an as- 
sertion of control by the union over matters 
without direct bearing on the union's role 
of collective-bargaining representative, and 
as to which the leaders assume to Know 
better than the individual himself what is 
good and what is bad for him. 

However appropriate this might be where 
membership in the union is on a voluntary 
basis, it becomes intolerable when it ap- 
plies to one who is forced into the organi- 
zation against his will. It is bad enough to 
force a man into a good union. But what 
about forcing fine American citizens into a 
union dominated by Communists, or one 
dominated by racketeers? 

That to our disgrace is being done in this 
country today, and the doing of it is being 
facilitated by the laws and the institutions 
established during the thirties and forties. 
To the credit of the CIO it has expelled a 
number of large and important unions be- 
cause of Communist domination, but that 
has not ended their power or the power of 
other Communist-dominated unions under 
union-shop agreements to force workers 
into their ranks. In the last 10 years we 
have spent untold billions to protect the 
people of the free world from Communist 
domination, and yet we ourselves follow a 
labor policy that forces our own people into 
organizations ruled by Communist leaders. 
We would never think of doing it in any 
other field, yet we persist here, largely I 
think, because of the timidity of politicians 
in consideration of these policies. 

In New York and elsewhere public atten- 
tion has been focused in recent years on 
unions controlled by racketeers and crim- 
inals, where honest men because of union- 
shop agreements have to bow the knee to 
these criminals and racketeers to earn their 
living. 

One of the arguments advanced by those 
who oppose right-to-work laws is that man- 
agement and labor should have the freedom 
to engage in collective bargaining on the 
question of compulsory union membership. 

Let us examine this freedom of contract. 
There are three parties whose interests are 
affected by compulsory union membership— 
management, unions, and employees. The 
management and the union have no right to 
make an agreement which serves to deprive 
the employees of their basic constitutional 
rights, such as the right to work and the 
freedom of association. 

Many years ago freedom of contract was 
thought to protect the right of management 
to include in a contract of employment a 
provision under which the employee bound 
himself not to join a labor union. A great 
many people who classified themselves as 
liberals objected to this. They called it a 
“yellow dog” contract. They said that it 
enabled the employer to use his freedom of 
contract to destroy the freedom of choice of 
the employee in joining an organization. 
They said it violated his right of association. 
I think they were quite right and I am glad 
they succeeded in securing the passage of 
statutes which outlawed the practice. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act contained a 
ringing declaration of policy to the effect that 
every man should have the right to freedom 
of choice in joining or staying out of a labor 
union. 

But today those who were against the free- 
dom of contract which produced the “yellow 
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dog” contract are dissatisfied with what they 
have done. They want to restore the sy. 
premacy of freedom of contract, or at least 
so long as it moves along the other side of 
the street and permits interference wit) 
freedom of association by means of compul- 
sory union membership. What they are 
trying to do is to turn the clock back. 

Actually there is no such thing in thi; 
country as freedom of contract with respect 
to the union shop. -The majority of em. 
ployers in the country are opposed to any 
form of compulsory union membershjy 
many of them have nevertheless agreed to 
the union shop. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that they have done so not of 
their own free will but because of coercion— 
by strikes or threats of strikes. In any field 
where the ruling influence is coercion of 
contract is a misnomer. 

While the Taft-Hartley Act clearly recog- 
nizes the right of individual States to pass 
right-to-work laws, the Railway Labor Act 
is different. From 1934 to 1951 the Raijj- 
way Labor Act specifically forbade a closed 
shop or a union shop. Under an amena- 
ment of 1951 the union shop was sanctioned 
under certain conditions, any other law. 
State or Federal, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Under this amendment the nonoperating 
unions on the Santa Fe sought an agreement 
for a union shop. Similar action was taken 
on other railroads. Such an agreement 
would require the Santa Fe to serve notice 
on all present employees who are not union 
members that they must join the union 
representing their craft within 60 days or 
be fired from their jobs. The agreement 
would require that new employees join the 
union within the 60-day period. 

It is clear that the proposed agreement 
contemplates we would use the power of a: 
employer to deprive individual men id 
women of a freedom which is theirs as an 
unalienable right. We are asked to fire peo- 
ple for exercising their rights. A right to 
pursue happiness—a right to get the means 
of sustaining life—a right of property 
right to work. It is a freedom of indivi 
men and women which it is not our right to 
bargain away. 

The Santa Fe has several thousand n 
union employees who, for reasons good or 
bad or indifferent, but at least satisfactory) 
to them, do not belong to a labor organi- 
zation. 

When the unions pressed their demands 
for a union-shop agreement, a class action 
was instituted as a test suit by 13 Santa F* 
employees at Amarillo, Tex., against both t 
unions and the railroad. Santa Fe subse- 
quently alined itself with its employees and 
against the unions. The district court at 
Amarillo found that the proposed unio! 
shop agreement would deprive the individual 
employees and the Santa Fe of rights guar- 
anteed to them under the Constitution. Th 
court granted a permanent injunction en- 
joining the signing of a union-shop agree- 
ment. Also, the order of the court restrall 
the union from demanding such agreemé 
through use of a strike or through other 
economic sanctions. 

The court of civil appeals reversed 
findings of the district court and the ¢ 
has been appealed to the Supreme Court © 
Texas and it will be argued on May 11. 

Now, I do not propose to talk too muc! 
about this specific case. It is an importan' 
case because it raises a question that ha 
never, so far as I have been able to lear! 
been squarely presented to or decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, name!) 
whether compulsory union membership ! 
compatible with the fundamental libertles 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

There have been State court decisions 
some one way, some another, but none by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
What is important is the principle of liberty 
that so thoroughly permeates the case. The 
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very fundamental liberty which is involved 
is the right to work without complying, as a 
condition of employment, with any require- 
ment of membership or nonmembership in 
a labor union. 

We are not opposed to unions on the 
Santa Fe. We have recognized railroad 
unions beginning in the 1880’s, and we think 
that they have a useful and legitimate place 
among American institutions. 

These railroad labor unions are among the 
very best of the labor organizations in the 
country. I know most of their executives, 
and they are good people. I have no quarrel 
with them personally. My difference with 
them relates to the question of principle on 
this specific issue. 

We are resisting the demands for a union 
shop because we think they are contrary to 
the principles under which this country has 
been founded, because we do not wish to be 
a party to depriving our employes of their 
rights, and because we believe that the sub- 
jugation of the individual is contrary to the 
best interest of all concerned. We think that 
yielding to the demands would work injury, 
tangible and intangible, to the company and 


to the employes, both those who are presently 
union members and those who are not. 

It is an obvious infringement on the lib- 
erty of a man to force him against his will 


to belong to any private organization. This 
is scarcely denied, but an attempt is made to 
justify the deprivation of liberty in the case 
of a labor union on a number of special 
grounds. 

' Earlier I mentioned the principle of ma- 
jority rule. It is said that if the majority 
of employees unite in organizing a union on 
democratic principles their decision is bind- 
ing on all. But this is no more true in a 

\bor union than in any other type of private 
association, 

There is nothing absolute about the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. It is not unlimited. 
Under free institutions the majority may not 
encroach upon the fundamental liberties of 
the minority. The very purpose of our Con- 

titution and of the Bill of Rights is the pro- 
te yn of minorities. Tyranny and oppres- 

n are as bad at the hands of a majority as 
it the hands of George III or a dictator head- 
ing a@ modern police state. 

There is reason for believing that in Amer- 

1. today the danger to liberty from outside 
our borders is not the only one we face. 

ere is also the inside danger which has its 

rin in the impulses and emotions which 
impel the crowd to infringe on individual 
rights. 

Compulsory union membership is also sup- 
ported by an appeal to the equitable theory 
that since the-union confers benefits on all 
employees by acting as their collective-bar- 
galning representative and otherwise, each 

f them should be compelled to bear a share 
of the burden of supporting the organization. 

Those who stay out, it is said, are free 
riders who get unjust enrichment at the 
expense of the members. Drawing an anal- 
ogy between union dues and taxes, those 
who take this view say that democratic prin- 
iples require nonunion men to contribute 
inancial support to the union which repre- 

nts them. They go so far as expressly to 
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ciassify union dues as taxes. 
These reasons no more support compulsory 
membership in a labor union than in any 


other type of association. 

rhe payment of dues to the union cannot 
properly be likened to taxes. Taxation is a 
Sovereign power and may be exercised by the 
Government alone. There is not the slight- 
est basis for the levying of taxes by a labor 
union or by any other private association. 

Every chamber of commerce, every board 
of trade, every trade association, every tax- 
payers’ league, many fraternal organizations, 
and many service clubs provide benefits for 
& group of persons. Quite a few people 
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think one political party or the other pro- 
vides inestimable benefits to all of the people 
of the country. Yet, would that justify 
making membership compulsory in these as- 
sociations, including the political parties? 

The theory of the free-rider argument is 
that when an organization is protective or 
promotive of the interests of a class or group, 
every member of that class or group should 
be compelled to join and support the organ- 
ization. This idea is opposed to the funda- 
mental theory of private organization. A 
group of people associate themselves to ad- 
vance their common interests. They try to 
persuade as many others as they can to join 
with them. but since the undertaking is 
wholly private and voluntary they can use 
nothing but persuasion to obtain or retain 
members. According to the compulsory 
union-membership theory, however, when- 
ever an organization becomes representative 
of a large number of persons having a com- 
mon interest, everyone having the same in- 
terest should be compelled to join the or- 
ganization. 

For the sake of testing the free-rider 
theory, let us look for a moment at the bene- 
fit bestowed upon workers as a Class by the 
investors who raise the capital to build the 
plant and provide the management whereby 
workers are given employment. Suppose a 
law were passed providing that management 
could require as a condition of employment 
that all employees must belong to an indus- 
try protective association, formed to ad- 
vance the welfare of the industry as a whole. 
A strong argument could be made that the 
corporate employer, by financing, organizing, 
and managing the business, is providing the 
opportunity for employment which is so vital 
to the employees, furnishing them as it does 
with the means of earning a livelihood, It 
could be argued that the employer is not 
only investing money and taking risks for 
the benefit of the employees or the corpora- 
tion, but is supporting the industrial asso- 
ciation to look out for the welfare of all of 
those engaged in the industry, and therefore, 
the employees should not be free riders in 
the organization which likewise functions 
for their benefit. One could argue that they 
should be compelled to join the association, 
to pay their dues and to submit to the char- 
ter, bylaws, and rules governing the other 
members of the industry association, which 
some might argue confers greater material 
benefits on employees than any labor or- 
ganizations. Despite the apparent absurdity 
of this illustration, it has fully as much logic 
as the case for compulsory unionism. 

The final ground that is urged for support- 
ing compulsory union membership is one 
I touched upon eralier, i. e., that it is nec- 
essary for union security. Labor leaders 
have frequently placed their demands for 
security on the basis of need. They have 
said in effect: ‘“‘We must have the closed or 
union shop to guarantee our existence and 
thereby insure protection of the gains of 
organized labor.” Where this idea has been 
accepted, the acceptance has generally been 
uncritical and without question. But now 
that the union shop form of compulsory 
union membership has spread beyond mere 
local situations, it is time to evaluate the 
theory of the need for the union shop as 
essential to the survival of the union, or to 
its prosperity and well-being, or its success- 
ful operation. It is time to test it and re- 
appraise its role as an instrument of union 
security. 

Fortunately, the yardstick of ample ex- 
perience in the railroad industry is at hand 
to test the validity of the assumption that 
the need for compulsory union membership 
continues under modern conditions. From 
1934 to 1951, the Railway Labor Act specifi- 
cally forbade closed or union shop contracts 
in the railroad industry. If the old assump- 
tions about need were sound, one would ex- 
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pect to find that railroad labor organizations 
fared rather badly in that 17-year period. 
We all know, at least in a general way, that 
railroad labor unions have made consider- 
able progress in recent years, and have en- 
joyed marked success. But we need not 
speculate—let us see what the record shows. 

It is interesting indeed to examine mem- 
bership figures of the 3 largest nonoperating 
railroad unions during the period when the 
union shop was forbidden by legislation. 
They show a threefold gain during this very 
time. The other rail unions expanded in a 
comparable fashion during the same period. 

Membership is not the only area in which 
these unions have enjoyed outstanding suc- 
cess. By 1952 each had collective bargain- 
ing contracts covering substantially all—be- 
tween 94 and 99 percent—of the railroad 
mileage in the country. 

This experience in the railroad industry 
does not stand alone. It has its parallel in 
the growth in the ranks of organized labor in 
industry after industry without the coercive 
influence of the union shop or any other 
form of compulsory union membership. 

Dr. Frederick Meyers of the University of 
Texas, testified for the unions in the Texas 
case I have mentioned. Later, in 2 addresses, 
Dr. Meyers described a study he had made 
which revealed that labor unions have ex- 
perienced a remarkable growth in Texas in 
recent years, including 1947-1953, when the 
union-shop statute in that State was in 
effect. 

The statute not only did not wreck the 
unions but did not so much as impede the 
rapid rate of their growth. There is good 
reason for believing that compulsory union 
membership harms rather than helps the 
union cause. Louis D. Brandeis, a great 
liberal, said many years ago that, “The ob- 
jections, legal, economic, and social, against 
the closed shop are so strong, and the ideas 
of the closed shop so antagonistic to the 
American spirit, that the insistence upon it 
has been a serious obstacle to union 
progress.” 

We hope that we have made a contribution 
to an understanding of the issues and have 
made clear the reasons why we feel that 
compulsory unionism runs counter to the 
basic institutions of our form of society. 





Voting and Attendance Record of Hon. 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a re- 
port of my voting and attendance record 
during the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the Recorp. I want to be able to pro- 
vide any interested constituent with a * 
simple compilation of my voting and at- 
tendance record. 
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Voting and attendance record, Representative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District, Michigan, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 








Measure, question, and result 


Call of the House 
Election of Speaker, (MARTIN, 220; RAYRURN, 201) __. : 
H. R. 1979, ame — the Reorganization Act of 1949 so that suc h act w 
time before Apr. 1, 195. (Passed, 389 to 5.) 

8. 243, providing for an Under Secretary of State for Administratior ( 
H. R. 3053, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year end J 

On motion to recommit witb instructions to increase funds for VA 

million. (Rejected, 180 to 201.) 














23, providing that Reorganization Plan No. 1, er 








after det 0 ctment of this joint resolution. (Adopted, 291 tos 

H, R. 3¢ he 2d supplemental appropriation bil! for 1953 (confere: 
On motion to agree to an amendment decreasing borrowing aut 
and increasing borrowing authority for rural telephone progran 


by Senate). (Rejected, lt 
On motion to agree to amendment 
171 to 174.) 


5 to 191.) 
increasing borrowing authority f 


R. 4198, confirming ¢ 
On motion to recomm 7 


und est: ablishing the titles of tt 1 St ate 
(Rejected, 106 to 283.) -- 


H. 


On passage. (Passed, 285 to 108.) - 
| H. R. 3480, extending for - years the period ‘during which Mexican a 
country. (Passed, 259 to 87.) 
H. R. 4004, providing for national banks to furnish lists of stockholders 
On motion to recommit. (Rejected, 79 to 239.)_.........--.-------- 


do 
| H. R. 4663, making appropriations for Executive Office and undry 


On motion to recommit with instructions to authorize the star 
(Rejected, 157 to 245.) 
Quorum call pie inane 
H. R. 1432, providing price support at 90 percent of parity r 1952 
8. 1419, authorizing the Board of Commissioners of the District of ‘ 


On amendment allowing the Commissioners to institute daylig 
Quorum call______-_-- 
H. R. 4828, making apy 

On amendments: 


ropriations for the Department of Interior for t 


To provide an additional $50,000 for expenses of planning 
On motion to recommit with instructions to increase by $3,586,000 
increase from $38,300,000 to $42,728,000 funds for Bonneville I 
H. R. 4974, making appropriations for Departments of State, Just 
On motion torecommit withinstructions to delet 
ment of any employee whenever they deem such terminatio 
ag SS ee eee 
Quorum call aa 
H. R. 5134, amending the Submerged Lands Act and establ f 
landsin the Continenta! Shelf. (Passed, 309 to 91 






H. Res. 232, providing for House agreement to Senate amendment H 
and resources within their historic boundaries. (Adopted, 275 to Lit 
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ee ee ot ss san 
H. R. 5227, making app ropria ions for the Department of A 
On amendment reducing from $195,000,000 to $140,000,000 U1 
On passage. (Passcd, 384 to 12.)..-...-.---.-.---- 
Quorum call , . 
H. R. 5246, making appropriations for the Departments of Labor, a H 
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On amendment incre: ising Trom $60,500,000 to $66,500,006 € 
(Adopted, 237 to 1! 
On motion to recommit with instructions designed to in y $ 
jected, 197 to 203.) 
On passage (Passed, 395 to 2.) 
Quorum cal!_..__- 
do — nore 
H. Res. 236, disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 2, simplif 
tion to regiona!, State, and loca! conditions: On motion t 
of bill (in effect, to force consideration of the unfavorabk 
Quorum call. .....---. piace aPua denies cap eae aiden essing 
Quorum call . 
On motion to recommit with instructions not to increase 
On passage (Tl asse« 363 10 3 Suet 
Quorum ¢ ‘ i 
H. R. 5690, 2d independent offices appropri n for fiscal 1974 
On motion to agree to amendment deleting language authoriz t 
lity to pay for treatment or hospitalization. (Adopte 2 
assage (I d, 394 to 2 ' 
HT ’», providing for consideration of H. R. 5710, extendin 
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- | Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
NO. 
-) | June 27 | H. R. 4654, excluding top department and agency officials from provisions of law permitting lump-sum payments forannualleave. Onadop- | Nay 
sie) tion of conference report (which, in addition, repealed requirement that employees use annual earned leave by Jan. 30 of next calendar year), ; 
(Adopted, 269 to 65.) 
-1 | June 29 | Quorum aa a Present. 
>| June 3O |----- OD... nccansccnncconncasnaanssosanccewedeaacdacdesnecendeaccusnensecesssetesesencecsssessnescnsensuccucscccccencccsesccuncecacecesunccacou Present. 
3) July ; ---- = ann nnn tw nnn ener nn nen n wenn nnn nnn nen nnn nnn nnn nnn nena nnn enna nena nnn enn nnn anna nnn enn nn en nn een nnn nnn nen nen nnn ee eee eee Present. 
7 1 9 ww ne DO 2 - - nw ow wn ww nw ww en REE RR RO ERE E ERO R ROR ROO ERE REE ee eee eee eee ewe een ceweeccecceecccucs or ase 
me | oe H. R. 5969, Department of Defense Appropriation for 1954: Present. 
A oe ee On motion to recommit with instructions to increase Air Force funds by $1,175,000,000. (Requested, 161 to 230.)._................____. Nay. 
' do..-- PUR, rN I I ered xen need nusakeauiddaseboneccauasatbeldbscamsasadmncedgdnuucunsimacmumunsawudunananacence Yea. 
771 July 7 | QUOPURS CR ie. ec cicec ene ceranedcnccnnnenccccecnnncaccesasenescasseceswessarenncadaucesaccecnnesacccnunscnnseceuecenseneccscececccesece~ Present. 
78 |__ do cea ee ae aici clea cathe aeRO sa NG ic stein lagi neon saved mA si ind lcd cna cil nding cn Sas dio Present. 
79} July 8 | Quorum ae ia canna anabinpeitbdanacume mmanans cea, Present. 
| H. R. 5173, providing for return to States of all Federal une mployment tax collections in e xcess of amount sufficient to pay administrative 
| costs and to maintain $200 million reserve in Federal unemployment account: 
80) C0 asia On motion to recommit with instructions to limit use of excess taxes to payment of unemployment compensation and to provide for de- | Nay. 
| laying repayment of advances to States. (Defeated, 93 to 292.) 
Si Se a areal lirerenia neil piles ned een ae a eenied ene naar enaN es onan aucin ance __.....| Present. 
5 do....-| H. R. at amending act of Apr. 6, 1949, to provide for additional emerge ney assistance to farmers and stockmen in drought areas. ~ (Passed, Yea. 
387 to 4 
H. R. 4351, providing for the development of private power facilities on Niagara River: 
do..e eee ee I I SO BS anon Seth capa peda daddasctseceds cndhindadeddnndusacnavesvansnddesd sdudmeciewisbubuudanselen Nay. 
44 do I oe ditccia:s ash oncaeid GE WEP RN adad nea nun nun esd dnéduciawng salbuiaddcdadieghanddadaidaainmee'nwermdsckess Yea. 


ata atic ta lc Alle ion htc 2h Av Oh cn ila eal in seth ws hte Dene de wi Se li ahah ta ta Ws WA ei eh enw nn se ms aha 0s snd oo se ds ween whose chor cies db cdi Present. 
H. R. 5898, extending until Dec. 31, 1953, the pe riod with re spect to which the excess ‘profits: tax shall be effective: 
On motion to recommit with instruc tions designed to substitute the provisions of H. R. 6100, permitting companies formed after 1947 to | Nay. 
choose any 3 years as the ‘‘base’’ years in figuring the tax. (Rejected, 127 to 275.) 










8 do NG TUR GOI ihc ch erie can dcadh Sach ta soln aA acted cee a sek dv ws wh id ws cad soa dex wn a ence eeiceeblabain eda ancient hin dinette Yea. 
Bi Sarty’ TR te ete ercnc nk akantcdsedueteien csp <tebnedenton ndackagmnuecpesmbsincdduscdvannesmans anaes acananwueane Senn. 
do H. R. 5710, extending the mutual security program for fiscal ye ar 1954: On adoption of conference re port. " (Adoptec 221 to 109. ) eenipieierencnaiared Yea. 


IN accu aa Saeed mee nen R ae Ween Gn Se SER EET AEA rented HEA enn Age de aah asad ial nbn amndntmed ade deamidatenaeie Present, 
H. R. 6200, making supplemental] appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
On motion to recommit with instructions to increase funds for international information and educational activities (Voice of America) | Nay. 
from $60,000,000 to $80,000,000 and to remove language providing for reduction of mone ees. (Rejected, 154 to 244.) 
he ee ie a ee ee ed ee ieee a ean Rader taNesesdeeeninn xa dnnsdekebhanstedmneces Present. 
H. Res. 262, disapproving Re -— ation Plan No. 8, prov iding for reorganiz: ition of foreign information functions and the creation of a new Nay. 
agency to be known as the U.S. Information Agency: On adoption. (Rejected, 11 to 310.) 
ES esas hs ll ice dl aed cad ta ca la Present. 
H, R. 4974, making appropriations for the Departme nts of State, Justice, and Commerce for fiscal year 1954: 
On motion to agree to amendment stating it to be the sense of Congress that the Communist Chinese Government should not be admitted | Yea. 
to the U. N. as the representative of China. (Passed, 379 to 0.) 
On motion to agree to amendment providing additional $12,500,000 for Federal aid to airports. (Rejected, 160 to 230,)_..-.....22-...2.- Yea, 
H. R. 4663, making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent offices for fiscal year 1954: 
On motion to agree to an amendment limiting to 20,000 the number of public housing units to be started in 1954 and barring any future | Yea. 
commitments for such housing. (Passed, 239 to 161.) 
H. R. 5376, making appropriations for civil functions administered by the Department of the Army for fiscal year 1954: 
On motion to recommit with instructions to agree to Senate amendment adding $2,200,000 to the $278,670,000 recommended by the con- | Nay. 


_ 
ferees for flood-control construction projects. (Rejected, 137 to 252.) 
i Ee ae) I teehee ee eo ea oe abi aanas baw eeeheamae Seed ones dedeN Maeda nieeNe dabei adedbenanaamaennenenoataada Present. 
H, R, 6391, making appropri: ations for Mutual Security for fiscal ye ar 1954: 
do On passage. (Passed, 288 to 115.).........-.--.----- la NN a eta ial a aa acaaesaienenl Yea. 
Pe i coke anka ami arene nena a ein Raa aii mmee Abepia aaa nag iene bee jae mele wees il obaabaau ag eeaecdnia diana Present. 
lo....] H. Res. 347, providing for the consideration of H. R. 589 4, ame nding the Trade Agree ments Extension Act: On adoption. “(AC lop ted, 219 | Nay. 
to 183.) | 
lo....| H. R. 5894, amending the Trade Agreements Extension Act and certain other provisions of law to provide adequate protection for American | Yea, 
workers, miners, farmers, and producers: On motion to recommit. (Adopted, 242 to 161.) 
July 24 age Cea ees ao a ich aie : soibwsatcwnea Se 
EH. 5141, creating Small Busine ss A dminis tration to take over len ling functions of RFC in this field and to consolidate other activities in 
ie - alf of small business: 
ily 27 On muptiom Ge mecnmemmls, _Cintected, 160 06 B06.) nono oni a hic ce ceccccnccccnsusencnccteess sate woo nne-| Nay. 


H. Res. 217, creating a special committee to conduct investigation and study of educational and Dp yhilanthropic foundations and other com- | Nay. 
parable organizations which are exempt from Federal income taxation, (Adopted, 209 to 163.) 
Yo 
a i a a rs Bc iano A EMS tLa wean ae eee annie a a a aaa baba eames | Present. 


qa 
' 85 & 
la a a iE 


BOS sie sal Nl a ra : E : : e . . ¢ cadets z ..| Present. 
lo....| H. Res. 3 prov iding for the consideration of H. R. 6481 authorizing admittance of 240,000 special-quota immigrants: On adoption. | Yea. 
( ilaan 250 to 152.) | 
a pica erg i Saiki Waa ch aon seh cil sin ek aod i cana tt | Present. 
H. R. 6481, authorizing the admittance of 217 ,000 special quot 3a immig rants: . 
10.0 ar oie Conn tis wenraerensi es PASE LEY Ch ER) oa os ose ec ess as aca cade donne Shee ewaebo ce dns nesaadgucegnenmensenuxetee | Nay. 
) On passage. (Passed 221 to fens cer a I a SN a a ah ae SL ail a ae ban aaa asia Yea. 
y 29} Quorum call__-- a OS ‘santos ; ed : Present. 
H. R. 6016, authorizing the Commodity Credit Corporation to make agricultural commodities owned by it available to the President for 
the purpose of enabling the President to assist in meeting famine or other urgent relief requirements of peoples friendly to the United 
States: 
lo i enn GS SORONINERIE, CER IOUOT, BIE Be BOI) aoc ria ek hac kere ccrcccccnsneccwcanemesennscscssenecccadsneceenanensasenssenessacons | Nay 
y 3l  aaeame a Ee eat teat are a rk G hae mee sie aKd Ree Nerd baareENGNKiNGE cate deeaenae Present. 
H. R. 6391, making appropriations for the Mutu: als Sec security Administration for fiscal year 1954: | ; 
On motion to recommit with instructions to insist on disag rreement with Senate amendment which added $211,000,000 aid for Europe. | Nay 
(Rejected, 192 to 200.) ‘ 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 237 to 156.) un... cnc cncccccnccncccencnen nsec esse sccoscccccnccnsnnseccsnnne esos cecescoce Yea 
Arne ne a to nada kai a ae eMoNSnnuiemeanndsianaadnadan Present 
H. R. 6672, ine ret ising the sts itutory ‘debt limit of the U nite d ‘Sti ites from $275, 000, 000,000, to $290, 000, 000 - | . 
On motion to recommit with instructions to limit the increase to the period of Aug. 1, 1953 to Dec. 31, 1954. (Rejected, 173 to 225.)- Nay 
ee en Ser I DO te ee cid ep dadem aks aCe RUG SEEKES REA CEdesonaaNdssadewdWwautadar adnan eanabwicwandacsacasecs | Yea 
I | Present 
| H. Res. 361, providing for the consideration of H. R. 6413, permitting withhok ling by “the Federal Government from wages of Federal em- | Yea. 


H. R. 6200, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1954: 


3 On amendment authorizing dismissal of certain employees of U. S. Information Agency. (Adopted, 147 to 139.)...----------------- | NV. 


“ ployees certain taxes imposed by municipalities: On adoption. (Adopted, 192 to 161.) 
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Six Good Reasons Why There Is Danger 
in Colorado River Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Milo E. Rowell, president of the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association, listing 
“Six Good Reasons Why There Is Danger 
in Colorado River Projects,” which I 
thoroughly agree with. These are the 
most costly and fantastic irrigation and 
reclamation projects which the Congress 
has ever been called upon to consider: 


S1x Goop REASONS WHY THERE IS DANGER IN 
COLORADO RIVER PROJECTS 


(By Milo E. Rowell, president, California 
Taxpayers’ Association) 

Because the bills now pending in Congress 
seeking to authorize the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects (S. 500 and H. R. 270) 
and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project (S. 300 
and H. R. 412) are economically unjustifiable 
and financially infeasible, and because they 
would, if enacted, be wasteful of water, the 
lifeblood of California, the executive com- 
mittee of California Taxpayers’ Association 
has acted to oppose these measures. 

Information in minority reports of Cali- 
fornia Congressmen shows that: 

1. Current upper basin bills are not the 
same as originally approved by the Presidént. 
There are 4 additional major dams, bring- 
ing the total to 6, and 16 additional irriga- 
tion projects, bringing the total to 30, raising 
the cost from $920 million to $1.6 billion, as 
a starter. 

2. The Interior Department would be per- 
mitted to bypass the Agriculture Department 
in the reappraisal of some of the projects. 
Considering the vast investment in the land 
involved, it would seem essential for the 
Congress to have the best sort of soil ap- 
praisal by that Department. 

3. Under the proposed plan of financing, 
the construction costs and concealed subsi- 
dies to be paid by the Nation’s taxpayers 
would be more than $4 billion. This would 
be to supply 730,000 acres of land, of which 
450,000 acres would receive only a supple- 
mental water supply. The subsidy would 
cost $5,000 an acre. The cost to taxpayers 
for each 150-acre farm would be $750,000. 

4. The lands in all of the participating 
projects would be in high elevations with a 
limited growing season. With water, their 
average value would be about $150 an acre. 
They would be suitable for crops already in 
great surplus in this country. 

5. The same method of financing is pro- 
posed for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
as above described for the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects, except that repayment 
of costs allocated to irrigation would be per- 
mitted for a 70-year period instead of the 
50-year period provided for the upper Colo- 
rado projects. This extension of the repay- 
ment period to 70 years more than doubles 
the interest subsidy under the 40-year re- 
payment permitted by existing law. 

6. Congress created the Hoover Commis- 
sion for the purpose, among others, of in- 
vestigating and making recommendations as 
to all water and power policies. The Com- 
mission is expected to make its report on 
water and power policies within the next 4 
months. No legislation should be adopted 
by the Congress establishing new policies 
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as sweeping as these, at least until it has 
received and considered the report of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The threat of #& billion in further entirely 
unnecessary Federal expenditures is of con- 
cern to every citizen. For Californians, such 
expenditures are of more than ordinary con- 
cern, for while we are 7.7 percent of the 
American people; we pay 9.4 percent of the 
Federal tax bill. A 4 billion expenditure 
by Uncle Sam means a tax cost of $372,800,000 
for the people of California. 

We hope California Congressmen will be 
able to protect the people of our State and 
the Nation from these dangerous and costly 
enterprises. 


The Weekly Newspaper Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 15 issue of the Piggott, Ark., Ban- 
ner, my good friend, Mr. Laud Payne, 
in referring to the fact that with the 
publication of that issue his newspaper 
would be entering on its 63d year of 
continuous business in Clay County, 
Ark., makes some cogent statements in 
connection with the business of the 
weekly newspaper. 

Writing in his column, Picked Up Here 
and There, Mr. Payne says: 

With the publication of this issue, the 
Banner enters its 63d year of continuous 
business in Piggott. This gives this paper 
one of the longest records in this area of 
being continuously in business under the 
same firm name. A lot of people have 
thought the paper has been continuously 
owned by the Payne family, but that is not 
the case. My father, the late Charles Payne, 
came to work for the Banner when he was 
a boy, not over 16 years of age. He started 
as a printer’s devil, working for 50 cents a 
week and board and sleeping on a cot in the 
back of the office. This was around 1900. 
He worked almost continuously for the paper 
until his death in 1940. The only time he 
was out for any time was during the 8 years 
he served the county as a public official— 
county court clerk and sheriff and collector. 

During the very bottom of the depression, 
the early thirties, he purchased the paper, 
took over as editor. Not too many years later 
he purchased the present building and we 
moved over here. 

I came to work here in May of 1925—30 
years ago. 

After my father’s death, the Banner be- 
came a partnership concern, with my mother, 
Mrs. Amanda Payne, and I ceowners. 

During the past 14-plus years, while I have 
been serving as editor, the only time I have 
been off duty here for extended times was 
the 60-day term of the legislature on four 
occasions. 


The history related by Mr. Payne can 
be matched throughout the Nation, for 
our so-called country newspaper editors 
have always been noted for their en- 
deavor and their public service. In ad- 
dition to the publication of news and the 
chronicle of life in the community, these 
fine men and women have given gener- 
ouslv of their time in civic affairs. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the House Mr. Payne’s comments re- 
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garding the glamour of the newspaper 
profession. He states: 

Unfortunately, operating a country week. 
ly is not at all like 1s pictured in the movie, 
or on television. Their stories would leave 
you to believe that all papers have a large 
outside staff of reporters, that are on ca)! for 
any and every event. These stories do not 
depict the story behind the scene. Tho. 
backshop activity, where the mechanica] 
work is done is not so glamorous to depict 
But it is the workshop and where the money 
must be made. All of us in the Banner wor; 
in the front and back. Not one (and that 
includes the gals, Mrs. Robbins, and my 
mother), are excluded from getting “ink jp 
the hair.” 

So if you don’t see us out on the street, 
too often; don’t see us at every accident 
scene; at every fire; at every social functiop- 
it isn’t our lack of interest—but lack of time. 
We try to get the stories in, and have various 
sources from which we get information. 


This is true, the business of operatins 
a weekly newspaper is not the wild and 
discordant hustle and bustle as pictured 
in popular print, but the everyday oper- 
ation of the paper—recording the loss 
of the community’s citizenship, the birth 
of its future leaders, and the happy news 
of weddings and anniversaries, the loca- 
tion of new business, and the everyday 
events that make America—this is the 
life of our newspapermen on the small 
weeklies. The editor usually writes most 
of the news, being the confidant of the 
civic officials, and he is to be seen up and 
down the streets of the city with his blunt 
pencil and fold of copy paper. He may 
have the help of the pony wire from 
the wire service and, at best, he may be 
opulent enough to have a teletype ma- 
chine—but, primarily, his news is of the 
community. He edits the newsletters 
from the various rural communities sur- 
rounding his town, and he thinks it right 
te leave in the copy local news of a litter 
of pigs and the visit of a relative from 
just across the county. 

The local newspaper retains the flavor 
of our historic past for stories in the 
newspaper reflect the character of the 
editor and modern objectivity in news is 
not permitted to make the items imper- 
sonal. If they like a man they say so. 

The greatest gems of journalism are 
not found in the large metropolitan pa- 
pers. The true essence of life in these 
United States is found in the columns 
of the weekly newspapers. 

The news is gathered and many times 
set up in type by the same editor. Or, in 
a pinch, he can still pick up a stick and 
handset the type and measure out the 
heads without worrying about a layout 
man. He is as familiar with the stone! 
the composing room as he is with his dess 
in the editor’s cubbyhole. 

He is the voice of his community 
is the conscience of his community. 
he is a bulwark in the Nation. 


To the Laud Paynes of this Nation— 
the editors of our weekly newspape's, ! 
pay tribute, and I congratulate the P! : 
gott Banner on its successful history © 
service to Clay County. May our Natiol 
remain a free and democratic counUy 
where the voice of such editors will con- 
tinue to be heard and the news of ow 
communities be recorded without cen 
ship or restraint. 


He 
And 
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Poland Crucified 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, 1 am pleased to have an opportunity 
to join with many of my colleagues in 
observing Poland’s Constitution Day. 

This is no new subject for me. Well 
do I recall March 2, 1945, the day after 
President Roosevelt addressed both 
Houses of Congress and reported the re- 
sults of the so-called Yalta Conference. 
We know, today, that there were many 
secret agreements made at the several 
conferences, Yalta, Teheran, and Pots- 
dam, notwithstanding Mr. Roosevelt’s 
denial that secret agreements had been 
made. And so it was on the very next 
day after his appearance that I was 
privileged to address this House on the 
subject Yalta—A Moral Retreat—Poland 
and Small Nations Crucified. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to repeat 
what I said on that occasion, I would, 
however, take the opportunity to point 
out some statements I made regarding 
the treatment accorded Poland and other 
small nations by Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin. 

I said: 

The determination by the conferees— 


Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill— 

to settle the boundary lines of Poland before 
the question was submitted to the people of 
Poland constitutes a retreat from high morad 
ground that we have steadily maintained 
throughout the war. To say now that free 
elections are to be held and that Poland will 
receive &@ long shore line carved out of Ger- 
many is to rob Peter to pay Paul and is a 
feeble effort to fool the people. 


Mr. Speaker, I was referring, of course, 
to a very important article in the so- 
called North Atlantic Treaty whereby 
the great powers pledged that all peoples 
would have the right of self-determina- 
ion. This principle was denied the 
people of Poland and the other small 
captive nations. I further pointed out 
that a great mistake had been made at 
Yalta and one which, if not rectified, 
would lead to world war III. We know 
how close to another war we are today. 
Poland and these small nations had no 
representation, no spokesman for them 
. the conferences to which I have re- 
erred, 

Again, IT repeat what I said on that 
occasion, that there were three cardinal 
— of the Atlantic Charter vio- 
ated: 

First. Their countries seek no aggran- 
dizement, territorial or otherwise. 

Second. They desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. 

Third. They respect the rights of all 
Peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they live; and they 
Wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
‘overnment restored to those who have 
%een forcibly deprived of them. 
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Mr. Speaker, at Yalta it seems quite 
clear today that we acquiesced in every 
demand made by Russia for concessions 
in Europe and in Asia. We agreed to the 
establishment of the Curzon Line as the 
easternmost boundary line of Poland 
which was contrary to an agreement 
made between Poland and Russia sub- 
sequent to World War II and which vio- 
lated the rights of millions of Polish peo- 
ple. We knew that, by that agreement. 
Russia was to continue to dominate and 
control Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, all of which was an unlawful 
grab of those countries in 1940. 

We were parties to the unholy crime, 
notwithstanding the noble pronounce- 
ments of our State Department in 1940 
to the contrary. Britain and the United 
States acquiesced foolishly in the de- 
mands of Stalin in his selected sphere of 
influence. This, I repeat again, consti- 
tutes the retreat from the high moral 
ground upon which we had pledged our- 
selves in the war. 

There was little doubt that Poland was 
crucified at Yalta, and with that cruci- 
fixion American idealism was also de- 
feated. Our leaders scorned our Ameri- 
can constitutional system and the 
pledges made in the North Atlantic 
Charter that no nation, neither Russia, 
Britain, nor any other country would 
seek territorial aggrandizement, were 
flagrantly violated at Yalta. 

Mr. Speaker, on this sacred occasion 
those of us who live today can only 
pledge that we will exert every influence 
and every power available to repudiate 
the moral retreat of our nation at Yalta, 
where Poland and the other small na- 
tions were crucified. 





Low Strike Record in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a release from the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of the State 
of California calling attention to the 
State’s outstanding 1954 labor-manage- 
ment relations record. In actual man- 
days lost on account of strikes, the 1954 
record was the lowest in 10 years. The 
time lost in 1954 represented a 64 per- 
cent decrease from the 1953 figures. 
This splendid record is even more re- 
markable than it seems at first glance 
when we take a look at some of the 
other factors involved. 

In the 10 years since the war Cali- 
fornia has had a tremendous influx of 
people finding new jobs in the State. 
There has been a corresponding increase 
in new industries and plants, and a ter- 
rific expansion in size of existing indus- 
tries in California. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment in the State varied between 
3,800,000 and 3,900,000 wage and salary 
workers in 1954. The corresponding fig- 
ure in January 1946, following the war’s 
end, was 2,787,000—so we have over 1 
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million more nonfarm workers at this 
time. Normally, with such conditions 
industrial unrest could be expected to 
follow. This is well demonstrated in 
other sections of the country right now, 
where an expanding industrial economy 
is plagued with serious labor-manage- 
ment difficulties and where such diffi- 
culties can be expected to multiply un- 
less a way is found to promote harmo- 
nious relationships. 

It might be well to look for a moment 
at the reasons for California’s stable 
labor-management picture. Let us re- 
member that the tabulations in the re- 
lease accompanying these remarks do 
not tell the whole story. While the nu- 
merical decline in strike situations shown 
is encouraging in itself, when we con- 
sider the great expansion of industrial 
activity and total employment in the 
State at the same time it is truly re- 
markable. California is one of the most 
highly organized States in the country, 
unionwise. Through a long period of 
years, during which I played an active 
part, labor organizations and manage- 
ment groups in the State have worked 
out a highly effective technique for com- 
posing their differences and negotiating 
issues with a minimum of strain and 
violent reaction. The methods used re- 
quire that each of the groups recognize 
and respect the rights and position of 
the other. The statistics in the accom- 
panying release show how this mutual 
respect has paid off in dollars and cents 
for both sides, to say nothing of the 
avoidance of tension and physical vio- 
lence now widespread elsewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a lesson 
in this from which other areas in the 
country might well profit. As a tribute 
to a successful labor-management co- 
operation in my own State, and for the 
benefit it may have for others, I ask that 
the release to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

TEN-YEAR LOw or STRIKE ACTIVITY IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Idleness in California due to labor-man- 
agement disputes was lower in 1954 than in 
any of the last 10 years, Ernest B. Webb, 
California director of industrial relations, 
announced today. Work stoppages during 
the last year caused 1,070,000 man-days of 
idleness. This represents a 64-percent drop 
from 2,960,000 man-days idle in 1953. 

The number of workers involved in Calli- 
fornia work stoppages beginning in 1954 was 
88,100, well under half of the 1953 figure of 
210,000. In only 1 of the last 10 years did 
fewer workers participate in strikes, That 
year was 1949. 

Altogether last year there were 206 stop- 
pages compared with 269 which began in 
1953. In only 2 of the last 10 years, 1945 and 
1948, California had fewer strikes than were 
counted in 1954. 

The largest work stoppages in 1954 in terms 
of man-days idle resulted from 3 disputes, 1 
in the lumber and 2 in the rubber industry. 
These were 3 multi-State disputes affecting 
California; they accounted for more than 40 
percent of all man-days idle in the State in 
1954. 

Major issues: Nearly 90 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s strike idleness in 1954 resulted from 
disputes over wages, hours, and wage supple- 
ments, such as welfare and pension plans. 
Inter- and intraunion disputes (sympathy, 
jurisdictional strikes, etc.) played a very 
small role in the strike picture of last year, 
resulting in less than 1 percent of all man- 
days idle. 
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Los Angeles metropolitan area: Strike idle- 
ness in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
decreased sharply last year. Man-days of 
idleness dropped by 61 percent between 1953 
and 1954—from $57,000 to 373,000. 

The number of workers involved in Los 
Angeles strikes in 1954 was 44,700, about 22 
percent less than the 57,000 workers idled in 
1953. 

Last year 88 .work stoppages occurred in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. This was 
nearly one-third less than the 122 stoppages 
counted in 1953. 
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San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan area: 
A similar sharp reduction of strike idleness 
occurred in the San Francisco-Oakland met- 
ropolitan area where 186,000 man-days idle 
were reported in 1954. This was 75 percent 
below the 731,000 man-days idle in 1953. 

The number of workers involved in strikes 
decreased even more sharply, about 80 per- 
cent. In the past year 11,100 workers, con- 
trasted with 58,900 workers in 1953, partici- 
pated in strikes. 

Work stoppages beginning in 1954 num- 
bered 70 compared with 81 in 1953. 
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Federal Aid No Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
most enlightening editorial appeared re- 
cently in a very fine Long Island weekly 
newspaper. The editor of the Suffolk 
County News, Joseph Jahn, has present- 
ed a very clear and interesting analysis 
on what the proposed plan for Federal 
aid to education would mean to the State 
of New York and its taxpayers. It fol- 
lows: 

[From the Suffolk County News of April 22, 
1955] 
FEDERAL AID No BARGAIN 

We believe the Federal Government has a 
responsibility toward relieving the crisis that 
exists in the system of public school educa- 
tion but the present plan is not a sound 
one as far as New York State taxpayers are 
concerned. 

Congress is being urged to pass a Federal 
id plan to provide $20-a-child now and $80- 
a-child in 1965. The author of the plan 
is Beardsley Ruml, whom most of us remem- 
ber as the “father” of pay-as-you-go Federal 
income taxes. 

According to Mr. Ruml, his plan would 
cost the Nation’s taxpayers $764 million in 
1957. By 1965 it would cost $3,500,000,000. 
What does that mean to New Yorkers? How 
much would we give and how much would 
we get back? 

To begin with, we had 2,246,967 children 
enrolled in all the State’s public schools at 
the beginning of this school year. That’s 
7% percent of the Nation’s total public- 
school enrollment. Assuming this propor- 
tion stays constant, we'll have 22,500,000 
schoolchildren in 1957 and 3,200,000 in 1965. 

In 1957, under the Ruml plan, we'd get 
$20 a child, or $50 million. By 1965, at $80 
a chiid, we'd get $256 million a year. That 
sounds pretty good, so far. But when we 
check into the matter of cost, we get an 
entirely different picture. 

New York taxpayers provide an estimated 
12.44 percent of all the tax revenue collected 
by the Federal Government. If Congress 
appropriates $764 million in 1957, we’d have 
to pay more than $95 million. Since all 
we'd get that year would be $50 million, 


New Yorkers would have to take a net loss 
of over $45 million. By 1965, when we'd be 
getting $256 million we'd be paying $435 
million. Our loss would be $179 million a 
year. If the Federal subsidy per child goes 
up after 1965, our annual loss would be even 
greater. 

Before joining the Federal aid bandwagon, 
Empire State parents and taxpayers should 
ask themselves this question: “Do we want 
our school tax money sent to Washington, 
which will return only a fraction of it to 
us, or would we rather see all our school 
tax money spent right here in New York 
for our own children?” The answer should 
be obvious. 


Max Abelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, Max Abeiman has been called Brook- 
lyn’s ambassador of good will. On the 
occasion of his retirement as secretary to 
the president of the Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn and director of public rela- 
tions, many tributes extolling his years 
of service were paid to him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following let- 
ters of additional commendation which 
have been sent Mr. Abelman in recog- 
nition of his services to our commu- 
nity: 

MALACANANG, MANILA, 
February 14, 1955. 

My Dear Mr. ABELMAN: It appears from 
your letter of January 29 that you are a good 
friend of my esteemed colleague, Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo. Since you are yourself 
Brooklyn’s ambassador of good will, your 
acquaintance with him is not in the least 
surprising. I have also noted with great 
interest the excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp paying tribute to your accomplish- 
ments upon your retirement from your post 
at the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital and I there- 
fore join your many friends in conveying 
congratulations for your splendid record. 

My cordial good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. MAGSAYSAY. 


May j 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
COMMANDANT THIRD Nava. District, 
FEDERAL OFFICE BuILpinc, 
New Yorw, N. Y. April 20, 1955. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Max: I am sorry that I had to mice 
the ceremony in which Rear Adm. Roscoe q. 
Hillenkoetter, our beloved commandant, pre. 
sented to you a Certificate of Merit on behals 
of the Navy. 

An arrangement had been made for me, 
several months ago, to speak at the same 
time, before the combined women’s aux. 
iliaries of several churches, in the Union 
Presbyterian Church, Upper Montclair, N. J 
I asked the admiral’s aide to convey to yoy 
my regrets verbally. 

Permit me to join your host of friends in 
congratulating you on the new honor that 
has come to you. You have given matchless 
service for many years to the Jewish Com. 
munity and the American Community at 
large. We are all grateful to you. 

Mrs. Goldberg joins me in wishing yoy 
many years of good health and spiritual joy 
that you may continue to serve as heretofore 
with that consecrated devotion and effective 
performance for which you have been known 
to all who had the privilege to come in con. 
tact with you. 

Very sincerely yours, 

JosHvUA L. GOLDBERG, 

Captain, CHC, USN, District Chaplain, 
FaRvvE Farm 

SoutH SateM,N. Y., April 16, 1955 

Dear Manny: It was kind of you to in- 
clude me in the guest list of the party you are 
giving for Max. He has been a true friend 
of so many people in so many different walks 
of life. It is good that Max should be hon- 
ored in this way. 

Unfortunately I have a speaking engage. 
ment at the Agricultural College at Storr's 
Conn., the evening of April 18 and it appears 
altogether unlikely that I shall be able to 
get back to Farvue in time to set out for 
New York. 

Please give my warmest greetings to Max 
and our good friends. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. WALLACE. 


Deputy United States Marshal Jobs 
Should Be Under Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to place the posi- 
tion of deputy United States marshal in 
the classified—competitive—civil-serv- 
ice system. 

During the 82d and 83d Congresses 
bills were introduced in both Houses t0 
exclude deputy United States marshals 
from the competitive civil-service sSys- 
tem, but in each instance the Congress 
refused to act upon these bills because 
they were without merit. In November 
1954, however, the United States Civil 
Service Commission, contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress, removed the deputy 
marshal positions from the competitive 
civil-service system. In taking this ac- 
tion, the Commission made these j0S 
subject to political patronage. 
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In my opinion, it is essential that law- 
enforcement positions of this type should 
remain under the regular civil service 
anit system. Applicants for such posi- 
tions should be required to qualify in a 
competitive examination, instead of hav- 
ing to depend on political patronage. In 
this way, we shall insure continuity of 
service in a most important adjunct of 
our judicial system. 

My bill provides that those marshals 
who have acquired competitive civil- 
service status prior to November 30, 1954, 
will retain their status under the meas- 
ure. Deputy marshals appointed to such 
positions after that date without having 
taken a qualifying examination will be 
required to compete within 90 days fol- 
lowing the enactment of the bill. 

By enactment of my bill, all deputy 
marshal jobs will be filled through regu- 
lar civil-service examinations in the 
future. In this way, we shall be able to 
restore these positions to the civil service 


m 


merit system, instead of subjecting them 
to the inequities of the spoils system. 
I trust we can have early committee 


action on the bill so that it can be 
brought before the House for consider- 
ation and approval. 





hicago Daily News Commends a 
Statesman From Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Tam extending my remarks to include 
.e lead editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News, Thursday, April 21, 1955, as 
follows: 
GOP SQUANDERBILL 


Tn all of Senator Pau. Dovuc.as’ record of 
siting governmental waste, no chapter does 
more credit than his valiant efforts 
zainst the upper Colorado River project on 
floor of the Senate Monday and Tuesday. 
With 8 of the arid States represented by 
2 Senators apiece, the $2 billion squander- 
Dil passed the Senate despite DouGias’ ef- 
t These Senators were joined by most 
ol the supporters of public power. 
>enator DouGLas himself is a strong sup- 
ter of TVA, but he deplored the doc- 
trinaire attitude of those colleagues who 
lavored the upper Colorado project just be- 
cause it includes vast sums for public power 
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aS Well as irrigation. He urged them to dis- 
Criminate on the basis of return. 

No other public power project, existing 
or contemplated, is so expensive per unit of 
power to be produced. The current will cost 
4', times as much as current produced on 


tae Columbia; 3 or 4 times as much as 
current produced by the single unit dams 
in the Tennessee Valley, and 414 to 6 times 
the cost at the TVA multiple-purpose dams. 

The irrigation costs are even more fan- 
tastic. The average, he estimated, will be 
$2,142 an acre to bring irrigation to land 


Which cannot possibly exceed a value, when 
‘trigated, of $150 an acre. In Utah, the cost 
Will reach $3,953 an acre. 

This is high-altitude land with a short 
rowing season and the principal crop it can 
Produce is hay. As DovuGLAs pointed out, 


the top price for the richest agricultural land 
in the world (Tllinois and Iowa) does not 
exceed $650 an acre. 

Senator Doucitas made the most of the 
curious fact that the administration pushes 
this monstrously high-cost project while 
complaining about “creeping socialism” in 
the TVA and other public-power areas. 

When the Government first got into the 
reclamation business, the beneficiaries of 
irrigation projects were expected to pay in- 
terest on what the Government spent. Then 
the interest was deferred, for short periods, 
and for a longer time with every new project. 

The Colorado project sets a new record for 
deferring interest. There will be a 10-year 
development period in which nothing will 
be paid on either interest or principal. Then 
there will be a 50-year period in which the 
beneficiaries will (theoretically) pay back 
principal but not interest. 

Interest, in other words, is deferred for 
60 years. If you assume a 10-year construc- 
tion period, it would actually be deferred 
70 years. Yet the Government will be pay- 
ing interest on its obligations all the time. 

It is hardly conceivable that fiscal ir- 
responsibility could be pushed further, 





The New York Mirror Youth Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest character-building programs 
of activities for our citizens of tomorrow 
is the youth program conducted by the 
New York Mirror, one of the great news- 
papers of this country. Through this 
program of 20 different activities, the 
youth of New York City is learning to 
assume greater responsibilities of citi- 
zenship and sportsmanship. 

The youth program was first launched 
by the Mirror in 1942 and has since then 
been expanded into a series of year- 
round activities and events aimed at the 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical de- 
velopment of our youth. Each year this 
program is enhanced by the addition of 
new events and larger numbers of par- 
ticipants. In 1954 these events attract- 
ed some 84,000 participants and about 
1,100,000 spectators. 

The importance of this program is now 
recognized by many character-building 
organizations and authorities in the field 
who also appreciate its value in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. New York 
City’s park department and its board of 
education are cooperating with the Mir- 
ror in sponsoring many of the activities. 

A brief listing of the Mirror youth 
program of events will indicate how 
much this program has been expanded 
and the many ways in which youth 
can be interested in healthy and con- 
structive activities. The program in- 
cludes: 

First. A youth forum, in which hun- 
dreds of teenagers from school and 
youth groups discuss national and inter- 
national affairs. 

Second. A citywide basketball tour- 
nament in which teams from the ele- 
mentary and high schools participate in 
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a series of elimination matches. The 
championship finals are played in Madi- 
son Square Garden. In 1954, 1,872 teams 
made up of 18,651 players took part. 

Third. A marbles tournament for boys 
and girls attracted 12,360 youthful par- 
ticipants last year. 

Fourth. The all - city high - school 
chorus and symphony orchestra pre- 
sented its fifth annual concert at Car- 
negie Hall, sponsored jointly by the 
Mirror and the board of education. 

Fifth. A citywide softball tournament 
is conducted annually with champion- 
ships decided in the men’s and women’s 
divisions. 

Sixth. A handball tourney attracted 
6,150 entrants in all 5 boroughs of the 
city. Awards were made for individual 
and doubles championships. 

Seventh. A little felias baseball league 
included 183 teams and 2,562 players last 
year. A little “world series’ decided the 
city champs. 

Eighth. A folk-dance festival was 
staged on the mall in Central Park, in 
which 3,500 gaily dressed children from 
all parts of the city presented a program 
of the folk dances of many lands. 

Ninth. A sports-editors forum is held 
annually, attracting some 100 young 
writers from the high schools who dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest. 

Tenth. A model flying boat is held 
each year. The 1954 fair attracted 
150,000 spectators and 1,000 entrants. 

Eleventh. Swimming classes are con- 
ducted in 17 park department pools. 
Last year 7,126 learners took swimming 
lessons. 

Twelfth. A citywide swim tournament 
is held annually. In 1954 there were 
2,225 entrants in the tournament and 
some 200,000 spectators. 

Thirteenth. Horseshoe pitching tour- 
nament attracted 2,725 entrants in the 
city’s parks and throngs of spectators. 

Fourteenth. Boy Scout awards are 
presented to First-Class and Eagle Scouts 
in recognition of their achievement in 
citizenship training, 

Fifteenth. Junior olympics, an annual 
event, pits contenders of various age 
groups in a program track and field 
sports. In 1954, 2,800 youngsters par- 
ticipated in the junior olympics, 

Sixteenth. A golf tournament is con- 
ducted all summer long at a dozen city 
golf courses. Last year, 2,888 partici- 
pated in this tournament. 

Seventeenth. A tennis tournament at- 
tracted 3,103 contestants who competed 
for titles and awards. 

Eighteenth. The annual youth fes- 
tival was held in September in Central 
Park in the presence of an audience of 
50,000. Boys and girls who emerged vic- 
torious in the various events sponsored 
by the youth program were honored 
publicly by civic and political leaders. 
Honors were handed out to the winners 
by stage, screen, radio, television, and 
sports personalities. 

Nineteenth. Annual Christmas Carols 
Festival was held on the Mall in Central 
Park in December. 

Twentieth. A Winter Carnival is held 
annually in Central Park for winter 
sports. Hundreds participate and thou- 
sands come to watch. 
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Mr. Speaker, such is the long list of 
activities sponsored by the Mirror youth 
program. Much of the credit for the 
success of this program is due to two in- 
dividuals who take a personal interest in 
the program, Charles B. McCabe, pub- 
lisher of the New York Mirror and Hin- 
son Stiles, its managing editor. Mr. Mc- 
Cabe is chairman of the youth program 
executive committee and Mr. Stiles is 
the administrator. Other members of 
the committee are William Detief, W. N. 
Thomas, and Glenn Neville. The com- 
mittee has just published a fine bro- 
chure, entitled “citizens in the Making,” 
which describes the youth program in 
detail. 

In sending me a copy of the booklet, 
Mr. Stiles wrote me as follows: 

New YORK MIRkoR, 
New York, N. Y., April 22, 1955. 

Dear JupGE ANFuso: Another year has 
slipped by and I am pleased to send you our 
new brochure of the Mirror’s youth program, 
largest character-building enterprise in the 
Nation conducted by a newspaper. 

The Mirror is particularly happy to have 
participated with the department of parks, 
the board of education, and approximately 
35 youth organizations in cosponsoring the 
various events. 

This expanded program now embraces 20 
separate activities, and during the past year 
more than 500,000 New York City school chil- 
dren either actively took part in or were 
spectators at the various projects, which 
ranged from a youth forum through the field 
of sports to a high-school concert in Carnegie 
Hall. 

Funds to support this elaborate program 
were provided by the Mirror and more events 
and an expansion of present facilities are 
contemplated. 

I hope that the little book will give you a 
dramatic picture of our investment in “citi- 
zens in the making.” 

Mr. Charles B. McCabe, publisher of the 
Mirror, joins me in thanking you for your 
support of the program. 

Cordially yours, 
HINSON STILEs, 
Managing Editor. 


Mr. Speaker, many of our large and 
medium-sized cities throughout the 
country would benefit a great deal by 
adapting the Mirror youth program to 
their local needs, and thus help to shape 
the lives and thoughts of American 
youth, building muscle and character, 
and giving them the opportunity to ab- 
sorb lessons in citizenship which would 
be of inestimable value in later life. 


Resolution Urges Federal Control of 
Daylight Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much confusion has arisen throughout 
the length and breadth of our country as 
a@ result of local option for daylight-sav- 
ing time. I have been contacted by many 
of my constituents urging a Federal 
study to be made of this problem in an 
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effort to alleviate the confusion in vari- 
ous small communities throughout our 
country. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing resolution on this subject from 
the Arthur J. Quick Post No. 278, the 
American Legion, of Divernon, IIl.: 


“Whereas at the present time and under 
the present two time setup, people of ad- 
joining communities are living under a 
time difference of 1 hour; and 

“Whereas this condition has resulted in 
confusion, causing a double standard of time 
for schools, mail, trains, working and social 
conditions which are not necessary; and 

“Whereas this condition would not exist 
should our Government take a step to put 
the whole country on one time, either stand- 
ard or daylight savings, so that all may be 
on one time thereby doing away with all the 
time confusion: Therefore be it 

“Resolved That we, the members of the 
Arthur J. Quick Post, 278, of the American 
Legion, Divernon, Ill., on the llth day of 
April 1955, do petition our Government to 
make a ruling, or enact such necessary legis- 
lation that will put our cities, trains, mails, 
schools, industry and our social activities 
on one time, either daylight or standard, so 
as to end this friction of two standards of 
time in our lives, and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to our Senators and Congress- 
men and to our State and national head- 
quarters.” 

Passed this 11th day of April 1955 in a 
regular meeting of the Arthur J. Quick Post, 
278, the American Legion, of Divernon, Il. 

Louis F. BOLOsH, 
Commander, 

JOHN M. PARKER, 
Adjutant. 

Harry W. Moore, 
Finance Officer. 


Who Really Wants Peace in the 
Middle East? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article which appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of Background: 


WHo REALLY WANTS PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
East? 
EGYPT 

Saut El-Arab, the official radio station, on 
November 16, 1954: 

“Egypt sees Israel as a cancer endangering 
the Arab people. Egypt is the physician who 
can uproot this cancer. Egypt does not for- 
get that it is its obligation to take revenge, 
and it is mobilizing all its forces in antici- 
pation of the hoped-for-day.” 

Premier Abdul Gamal Nasser, on October 
27, 1954: 

“When the Suez issue has been disposed 
of, Egypt will be concerned with one problem 
only, the problem of Palestine. 

“* © * The Palestine problem will not be 
solved and there will be no peace between us 
and the Jews as long as a single grain of 
your soil [i. e., the Palestine Arabs’] remains 
in enemy hands.” 

Al Gomhouria, official mouthpiece of the 
Egyptian regime, October 15, 1954: 

“Egypt and the Arabs must turn fn the 
name of humanity and its culture to all 
nations of the world who will aid in wiping 
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Israel off the face of the map because 
its barbarism.” 7 
Mohammed Naguib, former President of 
Egypt, on June 1953: " 
“Peace with Israel will only increase +; 
danger, since she will be able to crys, 
the Arab countries en masse. The nj 
solution is Israel’s disappearance.” . 
Major Salah Salem, Egyptian Minister ¢ 
Propaganda, on January 28, 1955: : 
“Egypt will strive to erase the shame 
the Palestinian War, even if Israel shoy 
fulfill the United Nations resolutions.” _ 


ISRAEL 


Abba Eban, Israel Ambassador to th, 
United States, May 11, 1954: 

“We affirm our willingness to enter int, 
positive and constructive relationships 
peace. A Middle East at peace within itsey 
and resting upon the contentments of hop. 
orable reward could be a citadel of strengt) 
amidst the turmoil of a darkened world.” | 

David Ben-Gurion, then Premier of Israe,, 
October 19, 1953: 

“We are a small and young state, ang 
although we knew how to defend ourselves 
when we were attacked 5 years ago by the 
Arab States, we do not wish to base our rela. 
tions with our neighbors on force and * ++ 
arms. 

“Like all past Jewish generations we have 
faith in the vision of peace of Israel; 
prophets.” 

Abba Eban, Ambassador of Israel, Novem. 
ber 29, 1953: 

*“‘My government continues to up! the 
vision of a Middle East at peace within itself, 
uniting the efforts of its two kindred peo- 
ples to heal the wounds of aggressive vio- 
lence and reawaken economic and cultural 
progress.” 

Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, President of Israel, May 
21, 1953: 

“Lasting peace in the Middle East, secu- 
rity and economic development of this re- 
gion, as well as social and cultural develop- 
ments of its peoples are of real concer 
to * © * Israel.” 

Premier Moshe Sharett, December 15, 1954: 

“Israel belongs spiritually to the Wes, 
but territorially to the Middie East and peace 
with the Arabs is our paramount aim.” 
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Benson Chalks Up Another Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it is gratl- 
fying to me and I know it must be4 
welcome change to the American tat- 
payer to read the following editorial from 
the April 13 issue of the Knoxville Jour- 
nal. The example set by Secretary Bel- 
son could well be followed by all public 
servants. It is a necessity if Congress 
to achieve a balanced budget and adopt 
needed tax reductions. 

The editorial follows: 

BENSON CHALKS Up ANOTHER LANDMARK—HE 
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ProTESts INCREASING His Bunce! 
+he 


The country has known almost from ™ 
time of his appointment that it had an un 
usual public servant in the person of Secr 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Al 
most overnight he established himsel! as § 
man of moral courage which surpassed 
of ordinary men. His convictions, once ei 
braced, are never forsaken. 

When certain farm groups were 2 ye 
ago crying for his dismissal by the Fresid nh 
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Mr. Benson stood as firm as a rock. There is 
no doubt in the mind of anybody who knows 
nim that he would quickly have resigned 
had the President put any pressure on him 
to yield to the devotees of political expe- 
diency who found fault with his farm pro- 
go Secretary Benson is in the news 
again, and for @ reason which will be con- 
sidered remarkable by most. He is com- 
plaining that Congress is about to appropri- 
ate more money to run his Department of 
Agriculture programs than he has asked for 
needs. 

“ veaterdey in hearings before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee studying the 
Department's $880 million budget, Benson 
noted that the House had hiked the Depart- 
ment’s requests by $27,500,000. He didn’t 
like that, and suggested that the Senate 
whack off the overage. 

“In preparing our budget,” he told the 
committee, “we did our very best to arrive at 
a well-balanced program in the light of all 
our responsibilities to the farmers and the 
Nation.” 

What o difference there would be in Gov- 
ernment at all levels if more public servants 
objected to having more money dished out 
to them than they originally requested. 








Many City Parents Favor United States 
Control of Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the May 1, 1955, edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

My bill, H. R. 5969, which I introduced 
in the House yesterday would accomplish 
this purpose: 

WANT PRIORITIES MAINTAINED—MANY CITY 
PARENTS FAVOR UNITED STATES CONTROL OF 
VACCINE 
A survey of parents in the metropolitan 

area revealed yesterday that a majority would 

favor Federal control and allocation of the 

Salk antipolio vaccine to insure that chil- 


dren are vaccinated first. 

Many of the parents questioned referred 
critically to the revelation, through the Cut- 
ter vaccine roundup, that a small number of 
doctors had disregarded the medical pro- 
fession’s voluntary system of priorities for 


caildren and had given the vaccine to some 
adults. 

In general, most of the parents agreed 
with Mayor Wagner, who, on April 12 when 
the Salk vaccine was reported a success and 
‘gain on Friday, had urged President Eisen- 
hower to see that the Federal Government 
take on the job of “making the vaccine avail- 
“bie to those in greatest need.” 

SOME OPPOSE CURBS 


A few parents came out strongly against 
“eral controls. One expressed the opinion 
at government red tape would delay the 
vaccination program, create a shortage of 
vaccine and lead to a black market. 

oe George Damashek, of 523 East 14th 
“treet, the mother of 2 children, said her 
’eeling is that the vaccine should be con- 
rolled by the Government. “There is evi- 
a that it is going to adults and people 
“\alout any priority,” she said. Mrs. Dama- 


Fe 
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shek added that Secretary of Welfare Oveta 
Culp Hobby was “evading” her responsibility 
because “the word ‘control’ is not socially 
acceptable.” 

“The more central control on the vaccine, 
the better chance for the proper use of it,” 
replied Mrs. George Forman, of 422 East 20th 
Street. “That’s happened in the city with 
the Cutter vaccine.” 

“I have 1 child, under a year old and not 
eligible for the vaccine if a system of priori- 
ties were used,” Mrs. Forman said. “I haven’t 
tried to have my child vaccinated and I’m 
in favor of Federal controls and priorities.” 

A strongly dissenting opinion came from 
Bernard Eisenstein, an automobile dealer, of 
188 Ocean Terrace, Dongan Hills, Staten 
Island. “Personally I think if the Federal 
Government got control, there would be more 
of a black market than if the vacicne were 
controlled by cities,” he said. 

“If you tie this thing up in red tape,” he 
said, “you will create a shortage. There will 
be enough for all if the Government stays 
out. The vaccine should go right to the 
doctors and be controlled by them.” 


DRUGGIST’S OPINION 


Albert Friedrichs, a druggist, of 392 Wil- 
liam Street, East Orange, N. J., said, “I feel 
the supply is limited and where you have a 
problem of a limited supply, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the best agency to handle it. 
After a while, when the supply becomes more 
plentiful, this problem will disappear and it 
can be handled like any other serum.” 

Fred Brown, a State liquor inspector of 
New Hyde Park, Long Island, said, “I know 
from experience that the Federal and State 
governments have the machinery to exert 
controls. Some grown-ups got the vaccine, 
which is unfair. That shot might have saved 
the life of a child. That couldn’t happen 
under Federal control.” 

A Scarsdale mother of three children, 
Mrs. Stuart N. Updike, of 407 Fort Hill Road, 
said: “The Federal Government should con- 
trol, since the distribution would then be 
fairer all around.” 

In Garden City, Long Island, James Mc- 
Gowan, a hotel owner, also favored Federal 
controls “for the basic reason that we would 
have equal distribution; that the age groups 
involved—those 5-to-9 kids—would get it. I 
believe that these doctors who have given 
the vaccine to adults should be prosecuted.’”’ 

James G. Blake, a Baidwin, Long Island, 
attorney with two children, expressed the 
opinion that there are too many Govern- 
ment controls now. 

“It is already the responsibility of the 
Government to establish standards,” he said. 
“It is the continuing responsibility of the 
Government to see that those standards are 
met. But governmental control of distribu- 
tion, in my opinion, would be an error. Pri- 
vate industry could better see to distribution, 
having the experience. Because a man is in 
Government does not make him smarter or 
more honest.” 

William C. Reilly, of 12 Pen Bryn Road, 
West Orange, N. J., said: “I think the Fed- 
eral Government should handle it because 
they are in a position to know what areas 
are in most need of the vaccine. For that 
reason they should set up a system of priori- 
ties and allocations.” 

A Glen Ridge, N. J., lawyer, James E. 
Fagan, said the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis should have the confidence 
of the people because without its effort there 
would be no vaccine. 

“By allowing the foundation to distribute 
the vaccine,” he said, “it would avoid any 
political juggling. Under Federal controls, 
every Senator would want the vaccine for 
his State even if it were needed in another 
State where polio strikes first.” 

Albert J. Defemio, of 600 Tuckahoe Road, 
Yonkers, said: “The Federal Government 
should control because there would be more 
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equality in the distribution to the people 
and any possibility of black markets would 
be eliminated.” 

William J. Keyes, of Valley Stream, secre- 
tary of the Nassau County Real Estate Board, 
came out for Federal control because “the 
Government has machinery set up now, such 
as the Public Health Service, that could 
swing into this at once. It would be for 
the good of everybody.” 

Louis Schwartz, of 663 Forest Avenue, 
Larchmont, expressed the opinion that the 
Federal Government should exercise control 
of the vaccine through State and county 
health authorities. ‘The Government would 
have better control of the distribution than 
any other agency,’ he said, 





Social Responsibilities of the Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, our Amer- 
ican businessmen are becoming more 
and more conscious not only of their di- 
rect‘ responsibilities in our free enter- 
prise system, but of their obligations in 
the broader aspects of our problems as a 
people. 

We have had in Minnesota a highly 
successful businessman, whose vision 
and understanding in many other fields 
of our Nation’s life have been an inspi- 
ration. He is Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc. 

One of the finest addresses at the 43d 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which has 
been conducted this week in Washing- 
ton, was Mr. Bullis’ address on Social 
Responsibilities of the Businessman. It 
is an approach to extending business 
horizons that merits wide attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Mr. Bullis be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SOcIAL RESFONSIBILITIES OF THE BUSINESSMAN 
(By Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Basically, the social responsibilities of a 
business are no different from those of an 
individual—except perhaps in degree. The 
individual’s primary social responsibilities 
are to the family group and to his commun- 
ity; those of the modern business are to 
its employees, its stockholders, its customers, 
its suppliers, and to the cities in which it 
operates, which may stretch across the Na- 
tion from coast to coast. 

SOCIETY EXPECTS MORE OF BUSINESS 

Society expects more and more of the in- 
dividual, as he benefits from the fruits of 
our dynamic economy and the group living 
made possible by the combined social units 
of many families. In a similar manner, 
society expects more and more of business, 
almost in direct ratio to the economic cli- 
mate made possible by the specialized and 
mass markets of the Nation. 

Business operates by permission of the 
people. Government may issue a charter, 
but the charter does not guarantee the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. It can prosper only 
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as it gains the confidence of the public and 
performs an economic function. 

Business in this country still operates, for 
the most part, under a free market. Some 
will say it is a seriously abridged free mar- 
ket. Others will call it a free market only 
in name, and cite various Government con- 
trols. But the overpowering fact seems to 
be that in almost every instance in which 
the free market has been modified by Gov- 
ernment, it has been done to compel busi- 
ness to accept added social responsibilities. 
Consider our social welfare legislation, our 
antitrust laws, or our minimum wage laws. 
All of these are attempts to legislate social 
responsibility. 

And so we must ask ourselves—if busi- 
ness had shouldered voluntarily more social 
responsibility several decades ago, would we 
have had these controls? I do not know. 
But we can all think of businesses which 
have taken the lead in adopting themselves 
to social changes and which have been cited 
by social reformers as examples of what 
should have been achieved by all business on 
a voluntary basis. And in almost every case, 
these businesses have continued to accept 
additional social responsibilities of their own 
free will—and most of them still continue to 
be ahead of Government’s compulsory legis- 
lation. 

FORMALIZED PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The question that is now suggested con- 
cerns formalized public relations, and its 
place in the recognition and the acceptance 
of social responsibility by business. I do 
not believe that a formalized department by 
the name of public relations has any con- 
crete value unless it both activates and re- 
fiects the thinking of the management. If it 
does not—if it is merely a “Jiminy Cricket” 
type of thinking like the conscience of the 
little wooden puppet Pinochio—then it has 
no value. Plainly, it is a hypocrisy, and the 


sooner it is dispensed with, the better. 
What I am trying to say is that the recog- 


nition of social responsibility and doing 
something about it, does not depend on a 
public-relations department. At this point, 
I am reminded about the proprietor of a 
small pliant in a midwestern city. The man 
had 30 or 40 employees and a few trucks. 
His business volume was perhaps not over 
$100,000 a year. He did not have a public- 
relations department—but he had wonder- 
ful public relations. It was he who organ- 
ized a drive to cover up the scar left by an 
abandoned gravel pit near a residential sec- 
tion of the city. He endeared himself to 
schools and parents alike by conducting eco- 
nomic educational tours of his little factory. 
He did that because he wanted teachers to 
understand the need for his trucks rumbling 
by the schools, and students to eventually 
buy from and work for him. He contributed 
of his time and effort to his community. He 
knew where he was going, and he usually 
got there. His acceptance of social respon- 
sibilities was as much a part of his way of 
doing business as his need for 3 or 4 sales- 
men. He regarded both operations equally 
essential. 

What I am endeavoring to emphasize is 
that there is no magic power in the idea of 
a program of public relations itself, even 
though great sums of money are poured into 
it. We have all seen too many programs 
fail because they were based on an almost 
cynical attitude toward the public, an atti- 
tude which assumed that noise, intellectual 
sleight of hand, fancy advertising, and big 
headlines could stampede the man in the 
street. We all know that the public cannot 
be fooled. 

We have learned, as these distinguished 
public-relations spokesmen here today have 
helped us learn, that only when a company 
has perfected its product in terms of con- 
sumer necds, when it has established sound 
labor, research, and plant expansion policies, 
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and when it affords a fair and steady return 
to its stockholders, is it ready to start 
thinking about the broader aspects of public 
relations. 

WHAT'S IT TO ME? 


There are other achievements a company 
must have to its credit, too. The public is 
asking many questions about industry, ques- 
tions that must be answered clearly and in- 
telligently and in a manner to advance the 
general public’s understanding of the basic 
economic principles of our competitive capi- 
talism. Every question that consumers and 
the men and the women who make up the 
public ask is based on that strongest of all 
motivations—“What’s it to me?” 

Here are some of the “What’s it to me?” 
questions we in industry must be, and in 
most cases are, prepared to answer forth- 
rightly and with pride: Is industry planning 
well ahead to be able to absorb future job 
hunters in our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion? Is it giving equal opportunity to 
everyone who is willing to pay the price in 
intelligent hard work, regardless of color, 
race, or creed? Is it providing opportunities 
for our handicapped citizens who are capable 
of limited employment? How much of its 
profits is industry turning back into research, 
so that the public can have better products 
and better services in our constantly improv- 
ing way of life? We face the threat of war 
today. Is industry just striving for profits, 
or is it really thinking of helping in the 
overall defense effort? What about funds 
and scholarships from industry to help de- 
serving youth secure a better education? 

These are difficult questions to answer, 
and in attempting to answer them, we in in- 
dustry should let the public see our prob- 
lems. We should show not only processes of 
manufacture, through “open houses” and 
otherwise, but we should also acquaint the 
public with decisions that must be made. 
We in General Mills have been fortunate to 
witness positive results through our infor- 
mal regional stockholders’ meetings conduct- 
ed every other year in 10 or 12 cities where 
we have a goodly number of stockholders. I 
believe that if the informal regional stock- 
holders’ meeting idea were universally 
adopted, it would have a tremendous impact 
on the thinking of the country. I say this 
not only from a stockholders’ standpoint, 
but from the standpoint of informing the 
public about the company’s efforts and 
projects. 


BUSINESS SHOULD EXPLAIN ITS OBJECTIVES 

Business should be presented to the public 
in the role it really occupies so that its im- 
portance to the Nation may be thoroughly 
understood. 

Business should play its cards face up. If 
it has a difficult problem which affects the 
people, such as a chemical exhaust at a plant, 
it should tell the public what it is doing to 
correct the condition. It is a major respon- 
sibility of business to create new jobs at sat- 
isfactory wages with good working condi- 
tions. It is also a major responsibility of 
business to do everything possible to reduce 
the costs of production and distribution so 
as to lower the price of its products to the 
consumer and at the same time help to in- 
crease the productivity of its employees. 
While business drives forward in such an en- 
vironment of self-respect and _ self-confi- 
dence, it should not neglect to explain its 
motives, its aims and its policies to its many 
large and varied audiences and publics. 

It is axiomatic that the most progressive 
companies are those that take the public 
into their confidence and let their customers 
and stockholders “see the wheels go ’round.” 
I think that we must carry to the people, to 
our employees, to our stockholders, the story 
of industrial progress and achievement as it 
afiects them. 

We know that public good will cannot be 
written on the books overnight. And it can 
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never be written on the books so that it cay 
stay there without subsequent entries, 4) 
ink tends to fade in the great ledger of pub. 
lic opinion; we must make our entries each 
and every day if we are to create and hold 
the good will which we must have. 

Business cannot stow this ledger of Public 
opinion away on a shelf and assume that all 
the balances are in its favor. If we are oe 
proud of what we have accomplished that We 
assume we have gained a secure and favored 
place in the public mind for all time, we shall 
be sadly disillusioned. 

While business is now doing a good job o 
selling itself and our industrial system to the 
public, we all know that the task has just 
started. The goal toward which each man 
and woman is working is a simple one—, 
better standard of living. The goal of bugj. 
ness is identical with that of the average 
man, a better standard of living, not just for 
a chosen few, but for everybody. The job jg 
to convince the public that this simple state. 
ment is the truth. 


BUSINESS MUST KEEP ITS HOUSE IN ORDER 


But in our zeal to tell the story of busi- 
ness to the public, we shall not overlook 
one fact. Business must keep its own house 
in order. No amount of money or effort spent 
in a campaign will accomplish lasting re. 
sults if we condone practices within our own 
ranks which we know are wrong. In any 
selling campaign, the product and the sery. 
ice must be right. 

We know that the profit motive {s not 
purely a mercenary force, since profits are 
the reward which come to those who fur- 
nish the public with what it wants in the 
most efficient and economical manner. Busi- 
ness renders genuine service—-good service. 
There is no need to allow the public to 
learn this truth for itself, when we can 
make the facts known and keep them con- 
stantly in the public mind. Business must 
speak, and continue to speak. 

We all know that man cannot live by bread 
alone—though we in General Mills some- 
times wish he did. Businessmen are learn- 
ing that industry cannot live by simply 
operating its plants and selling its products. 
It must sell itself—its aims, its achieve- 
ments, and an understanding of its prob- 
lems. 

IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 


Wherever public-relations campa ave 
been unsuccessful, you will find that they 
had not been carefully thought out in ac- 
vance. Motivation had not been considered 
What was the purpose of the campaign’ 
What results were hoped for? What mo- 
tives did the campaign endeavor to arouse 
in the stockholder, the employee, the con- 
sumer or the public that would be two 
company’s benefit? 

The Advertising Research Foundation hs 
launched a penetrating study of motivatiol 
that may ultimately shed some light on the 
relationship between the ability and Wi- 
lingness of business to accept and honor 
social responsibilities, and the result 
these business attitudes upon the publics 
opinion of industry generally. The prelim- 
inary research indicates that for the most 
part we have aimed quite wide of the mars 
in all of this effort. We have not struck 
within those concentric rings of self-intel- 
est girdling every human being. We have 
failed, somehow, to relate the social con 
sciousness of business to the inter 
the individual, be it selfish or otherwise. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


The social responsibilities of business 
large or small, are existent because the pu 
lic says they are. Now the question 1~ 
what can we do about them? How cal 
we so focus our efforts, whether our busi 
ness be modest or extensive, so that we Wl 
get credit in the public ledger for doing 


something for society above and beyond te 
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sale of a product? How can we cement and 
reinforce the franchise of quasi-free market 
operation with which we are endowed by 
society? In other words, how can we moti- 
yate people to further condone and accept 

39 
The answer is for every business, large or 
small, to get out its broom. The next step is 
to take that broom and sweep the walk clear 
of inertia and do-nothing philosophy in 
front of its own front door. In short, every 
pusiness should do something to discharge 
its social responsibility. And the amazing 
fact is that with everyone doing something, 
there is no doubt that the effect will be 
magnificent and compelling. Such com- 
pined effort will register with great impact, 
and the motivation for increased public sup- 
port and approval of our enterprises is bound 
to grow. 

But how, you say, can I develop a project 
with social consciousness? I am taking the 
liberty of suggesting a few opportunities 
that are before the door of everyone. 

1. Education: This is the No. 1 social prob- 
Jem of our day. Inadequate school plants. 
Lack of trained teachers. Unsatisfactory 
teaching curricula. Lack of funds for lib- 
eral arts colleges. The need for scholarships. 
No candidates for school board jobs. There 
are innumerable opportunities here. 

2. Employee self-improvement: Is the pay- 
check the end-all of your employee plan? 
How about night study courses, subsidized? 
How about credits for ideas, communication 
seminars, and promotion meetings? Is 
stabilized employment a factor in your 
planning? Do you schedule orders to main- 
tain level job rolls? Do you tell employees 
of your problems, and take them into your 
confidence on matters affecting job fluctua- 
tions? 

3. Community service projects: Are you 
willing to volunteer your company’s services 
to augment your local community fund 
agencies where necessary? Do you cooperate 
with service clubs on special projects? Are 
you interested in creating more jobs in your 
community and in working with other 
groups to achieve this? 

4. Contact your chamber of commerce of- 
fice: Have you ever considered that your 
local chamber of commerce office needs help 
on a number of worthy projects involving 
social responsibility? Have you ever con- 
sidered writing the national office for sug- 
gestions? There are innumerable opportu- 
nities here, if you show a willingness to 
shoulder them. 

CONCLUSION 

Yes, the opportunities for social service are 
legion before the businesses of America to- 
day. Truly they are numbered in proportion 


to the opportunity enjoyed by the enterprises 
themselves. It behooves us, therefore, to 
move confidently and enthusiastically for- 
ward, and each to do his part. It matters 
not that the role we play may be a minor 
one; it isn’t necessary to set the world on 


fire, so to speak. But it is essential that 
every business yoke itself to the implement 
of social responsibilities and then pull for- 
ward down the furrow of public appreciation 
and understanding. And it is time for every 
businessman to speak up and report on the 
way he fulfills his responsibilities to society. 
Only thus, with a public believing that we 
understand the problem, can we hope to 
motivate people to act in their enlightened 
‘-interest and ours, at the polls and else- 
where. Only then can we lead aggressively 
on voluntary social amenities, instead of 
‘eeering blindly as we are driven by com- 
pulsory legislation. 
It has been said that the future belongs to 
em that prepare for it. Just so, as busi- 
faces up to its social responsibilities, 
will society stand up for business. In this 
Combination rests the destiny of our expand- 
ing economy, and an America with increas- 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Historic National Policy Requires Im- 
provement of the Delaware Estuarial 
Harbor as a Full Federal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report on the Delaware port area: 


THE DELAWARE PORT AREA: ITs ECONOMY AND 
THE CONGRESSIONALLY AUTHORIZED IMPROVE- 
MENT OF ITs SHIPPING CHANNEL 


The Delaware is one of the world’s great 
estuarial harbors. Already it is the leading 
port of the United States in the handling 
of import tonnage. And it stands second 
only to New York in total waterborne 
commerce. 


As a harbor, the Delaware reaches from 
the open sea at Cape May, N. J.-Cape Hen- 
lopen, Del., north to Morrisville, Pa.Trenton, 
N. J.—a distance of 132 protected miles. But, 
as a first-class international seaport capable 
of handling all types of cargo vessels, the 
harbor’s vast potential has been only partly 
realized, because its 40-foot channel ends 
abruptly at the southern edge of Phila- 
delphia. 

This leaves 37 miles at the upper end of 
the harbor in urgent need of modernization 
and improvement. (Seventeen of these 
miles pass through Philadelphia.) 

The Congress of the United States, in Au- 
gust 1954, recognized the urgency of this 
need when it passed legislation authorizing 
the deepening of the upper Delaware. And 
it further recognized that this harbor im- 
provement should be the full responsibility 
of the Federal Government in the national 
interest and in keeping with long-prevailing 
national policy. The bill carrying the au- 
thorization was signed into law on September 
3, 1954. 

Legislation is now before the 84th Con- 
gress to appropriate funds to begin the chan- 
nel deepening. The ratio of benefits from 
this project to the cost of it will be almost 
2 to 1 (1.93 to 1). 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


The deepening of the upper Delaware has 
been strongly recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers and has been endorsed at every 
level of the Federal Government concerned 
with responsibility for such an improvement. 

The present Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
8S. D. Sturgis, Jr., has officially appraised the 
improvement of the Delaware estuarial har- 
bor this way: 


“The present impetus of the national de- 
fense program, the accelerated demands of 
defense and civilian needs, and the strategic 
location of the  Trenton-Philadelphia- 
Camden area with respect to sources of ma- 
terials and labor and markets for processed 
goods, together with the definite possibility 
of increasing the national wealth in this 
highly industrialized area, now combine to 
require further modernization of the 
waterway.” 

The United States Bureau of the Budget 
has described the projected 40-foot channel 
as “the only satisfactory solution” and has 
advocated that the project be carried out 
as a single undertaking in the interest of 
construction and transportation economies. 

Similar endorsements have come from the 
immediate past Chief of Engineers, the Board 
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of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
North Atlantic division engineer, three suc- 
cessive Philadelphia district engineers, State 
and local officials, civic groups, labor unions, 
newspapers, and the citizenry of the Del- 
aware port area. 

DETAILS OF THE AUTHORIZED IMPROVEMENT 


As recommended by the Corps of Engineers 
and authorized by the 84th Congress, the Del- 
aware shipping channel would be dredged to 
40 feet for 32 miles upstream from the 
southern limits of Philadelphia to Newbold 
Island and to a depth of 35 feet from there 
to Trenton Marine Terminal, a distance of 
5.5 miles. (Depths of 25 to 37 feet were pro- 
vided by past authorizations.) 

In authorizing this channel improvement, 
the last session of Congress debated and re- 
jected an unprecedented administrative pro- 
posal that local interests make a large cash 
contribution (of at least $18 million) to the 
cost of improving a seaport of established 
and long-proven national and international 
importance. 

That same proposal, however, has been ad- 
vanced again by the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government, contrary to the 
clearly expressed wishes of Congress. Again, 
the Joint Executive Committee is asking Con- 
gress to uphold the historical congressional 
position that the development and mainte- 
nance of our waterways of demonstrable eco- 
nomic and military importance is, and should 
remain, a Federal responsibility. 


A BULWAREK OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


The diversified industrial power of the 
Delaware port area—and the highly visible 
potential for greater industrial and maritime 
activity—constitute an important bulwark 
of the Nation’s security. That is so be- 
cause much of this well-balanced industrial 
capacity is equipped for military production. 

The Delaware harbor is protected by a 
bastion of land extending for as much as 60 
miles back from the coast line. It is a nat- 
ural fortress for protected loading of sup- 
plies and embarkation of military personnel 
in the event of a national emergency. The 
Delaware breakwater where the bay meets 
the Atlantic Ocean, plus almost 100 miles of 
deep water to Philadelphia, and the pro- 
jected deep channel to Trenton are impedi- 
ments against penetration by enemy war- 
ships and underseas craft. During World 
War IT, the port facilities of Greater Philadel- 
phia alone handled 15 to 20 percent of all 
the goods shipped in and out of the United 
States. 

The Delaware offers, in fact, a higher guar- 
anty of security than any other port in the 
Nation. 

Another great advantage to national se- 
curity offered by the Delaware port area is 
the dispersed industrial construction that 
has taken place—and will take place to an 
even greater extent when the channel is 
deepened to 40 feet over the upper reachcs 
of tidewater. 

In a report on the bill that became part 
of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1946, the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the 79th Congress wrote: ‘“‘We should pre- 
pare now for the probable trend of the 
port-war era to decentralize major national 
activities by making available innumerable 
sites for the dispersal of industrial expan- 
sion along the banks of our important water- 
ways and ship channels.” 

In keeping with this policy, one of the 
larger steel works in the United States has 
been built on the upper reaches of the 
harbor—away from the traditional areas of 
concentration of steel production. Other in- 
dustries, attracted by the easy availability 
of steel, will be installed along the upper 
harbor in sections reserved for industrial 
usage. Others will be drawn by deepwater 
shipping just as soon as the 40-foot chan- 
ne} is assured. 
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The deepening of the Delaware Channel to 
facilitate efficient, low-cost transportation of 
imported raw materials for industry is in 
accordance with national defense policy call- 
ing for the conservation of those materials 
against time of emergency. The President’s 
Materials Policy Committee put it this way 
in mid-1952: “The overall objective of a 
national materials policy for the United 
States should be to insure an adequate and 
dependable flow of materials at the lowest 
cost consistent with national security and 
with the welfare of friendly nations.” 


THE ECONOMIC PICTURE IN BROAD STROKES 


The Delaware has constituted an impor- 
tant seaport for domestic and foreign com- 
merce for more than 300 years. Along its 
shores have grown dozens of important 
cities—such as Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Camden, Trenton, and Chester—and hun- 
dreds of thriving enterprises representing 
87 percent of all the official categories of 
American business and industry. 

The 14 counties in 3 States (Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware) that form the 
Delaware port area wiil yield the Federal 
Government in taxes during the next fiscal 
year more than any of 40 whole States. Fed- 
eral tax revenus from those 14 counties for 
fiscal 1956 will total an estimated $2.1 bil- 
lion. That supplies a new and graphic 
measure of the economic importance and 
potency of the area flanking the harbor. 

In this same compact area, 88,000 busi- 
ness and industrial establishments are situ- 
ated. And business is growing in the area 
faster than in almost any other section of 
the country. This is attested by the fact 
that industrial construction in Philadelphia 
and 7 adjacent counties of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey ran 12 percent above the nation- 
wide average in 1954. 

Three-quarters of the way through 1954, 
the Delaware port area surpassed New York 
in tonnage of imports—22.4 million tons for 
this port area in the first 9 months of last 
year to 21.01 million tons for New York. 


The value of imports and exports handled 
in the Greater Philadelphia port area was 
recently calculated at more than $1 billion 
a year. It was estimated that more than 
14,000 workers in just Philadelphia and 4 
peripheral counties of Pennsylvania were 
directly dependent on export sales for their 
livelihoods. And a total of 341,000 workers 
were found to be employed in firms engaged 
wholly or partly in import-export trade. 

Customs collections in this area (total- 
ing over $2 billion since 1874) have aver- 
aged $45.75 million annually for the last 
5 years. While it has never been suggested, 
nor will it be, that customs revenues be 
committed to waterway improvements within 
the port area where they are collected, the 
plain fact is that the total estimated cost 
of deepening the Delaware (approximately 
$91.4 million) is the equivalent of less than 
2 years’ customs collections in the Philadel- 
phia district. 


In all the growth that has taken place 
along the Delaware Harbor, there is a striking 
contrast which is directly tied to channel 
depth. Below Philadelphia, where a 40-foot 
channel project has existed for many years, 
industries of all types and sizes have located 
at the water’s edge. Desirable sites for fur- 
ther expansion are steadily diminishing. 

To the north of Philadelphia, however, 
where the previously authorized channel 
depth has been only 25 feet, the economy 
has remained predominantly agricultural. 
Yet this section of the Delaware Harbor offers 
as fine an area of opportunity as the Nation 
possesses for creating more commerce, more 
industry, more jobs—more production of 
goods and services to help carry the Amer- 
ican people to the goal of healthy economic 
expansion—and higher standard of living— 
envisioned by the President of the United 


States 
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HISTORIC NATIONAL POLICY REQUIRES IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE DELAWARE ESTUARIAL HARBOR 
AS A FULL FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


American history provides the answer to 
the question of a local contribution toward 
improvement of the Delaware Estuarial Har- 
bor. There can be no such contribution 
unless we are to revert to the conditions 
of the early 1800's. Congress recognized 
this fact in the act of September 3, 1954, 
which authorized the expansion of the Dela- 
ware Estuarial Harbor. Congress then pre- 
scribed that the expansion is to be a full 
Federal responsibility. 

Our country has grown and prospered 


until it is now the leader of the world. 
We grew 


This was not always the case, 
from small beginnings. 

The Constitution was adopted in Phila- 
delphia by men of tremendous acumen and 
foresight. That document stands out in 
the history of governments as the most per- 
fect political instrument ever devised by 
the minds of men. The strongest factor 
that impelled the forging of the central 
Government was the vital need for free and 
uninterrupted commerce in our ports and 
harbors and on our rivers. The attention 
of our Founding Fathers to the pressing 
needs of waterborne commerce was para- 
mount, because it was then, and it is today, 
the economic lifeblood of the United States. 

The Constitution vested in the central 
Government the responsibility for commerce 
and navigation. This responsibility must be 
exercised today by the Federal Government 
in the manner shown by our historical de- 
velopment. That is, the Federal Govern- 
ment must, in order to discharge its historic 
duty, expand the Delaware Estuarial Harbor 
as a full Federal responsibility. 

Over the spread of years from 1787 to 
1955, the prosperity of this country has been 
directly related to waterborne commerce— 
with foreign nations and among the States. 
Today’s export commerce accounts for $15 
billion a year of the national wealth. It 
must be promoted and fostered by the Fed- 
eral Government in the same way that has 
brought its growth to this substantial pro- 
portion. Lacking this, our country will 
take an irreparable step backward. 

Any suggestion that the Federal Govern- 
ment require any money contribution by 
local interests to the expansion of the Dela- 
ware Estuarial Harbor is wholly inconsistent 
with the Federal Government's own historic 
assumption of responsibility for waterborne 
commerce. It was through the influence of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Gallatin, 
Madison, Monroe, Clay, Calhoun, and John 
Quincy Adams that the United States began 
the improvement of its ports, harbors, and 
waterways. 


In the very early days of the growth of the 
Republic two means were employed to bring 
about the improvement of ports, harbors, 
and rivers and the building of canals: 


1. The States themselves were encouraged 
by Congress to levy tonnage duties to pay 
for port improvements. Such laws were 
adopted by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
State exactions of tonnage duties, which 
created chaos in commerce among the States, 
ceased when the Federal Government prop- 
erly undertook its responsibilities for com- 
merce and navigation. 


2. Congress made extensive grants of Fed- 
eral lands to the States and private investors 
to develop the navigation of rivers and the 
building of canals. These occurred in Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Indiana, and Ohio. This system 
resulted in the Charging of tolls on our 
waterways. And tolls were forever and 
finally abolished by the Congress in 1884 be- 
cause of their suppressive effect on water- 
borne commerce. 
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These two methods of bringing about river 
and harbor improvements were of NECEessity 
discarded by the Federal Government well 
before 1900. 

In 1822 Congress was impelled by sheer 
force of economic necessity to appropriate 
substantial sums for river and harbor im. 
provement. This policy has continued annu. 
ally almost without interruption to the Drege 
ent day. It did not come about, however 
without a protracted constitutional debate 
which was resolved and finally put to rest p 
Abraham Lincoln in 1848 and by the Uniteq 
States Supreme Court in 1876. The policy 
then affirmed has always continued in fyjj 
vigor—and that policy is the full Federg 
responsibility for our ports, harbors, ang 
waterways. 

In the early 20th century, Congress pp. 
came concerned with the lack of public ma. 
rine-terminal facilities in our ports and har. 
bors and gave attention to the need for pro- 
vision by local interests of these necessary 
land adjuncts. It was then that Congres 
adopted the concept of local cooperation ang 
embodied into our organic laws positive re. 
quirements for such forms of local coopera. 
tion as: suitable public marine-terminal fg. 
cilities; berths, wharves, and piers; neces. 
sary land for spoil disposal; rights-of-way 
and easements; access channels; relocation 
or rebuilding of bridges; rail, highway, and 
street connections; assumption of damage 
claims; and, occasionally, cash contributions, 
The cash contributions by local interests 
were limited to those situations where there 
was a direct, purely local benefit, as, for ex- 
ample, that local land values would be en- 
hanced. 

Local cooperation then and today means 
the same thing. Congress in 1925 authorized 
a deepening of the Delaware Estuarial Har- 
bor from Philadelphia to Trenton—and re- 
quired in the form of local cooperation that 
local interests provide public terminals at 
Trenton, satisfactory rail and highway con- 
nections therewith, and suitable areas for 
the disposal of dredged materials. This is 
precisely the type of local cooperation that 
Congress prescribed in 1954 for further deep- 
ening of the Delaware Estuarial Harbor. 

As the basis for a suggested departure from 
the Federal Government's primary responsi- 
bility for improvement of our ports, seven 
so-called precedents have been officially re- 
ported. These all have been carefully ex- 
amined. They are totally inapplicable and 
should not be considered. In five cases the 
local cooperation is no more than is required 
of any port; in the other two cases, there was 
no port to start with and locai interests 
helped the Federal Government build artl- 
ficial channels in order to bring deep water 
inland. (A factual analysis of each of these 
so-called precedents is available upon Ie- 
quest to the joint executive committee.) 

The Delaware Estuarial Harbor since early 
colonial times has been a natural asset % 
this country. It belongs not just to the peo- 
ple in Delaware Valley but to the whole 
United States, as a natural outlet to the 
ocean highways. In thinking of this great 
harbor and the other natural ports of the 
country, recognition should be given to the 
facts that every third bushel of wheat raised 
by American farmers goes to sea, thal 
102,000 farm machinery workers in Illi 
nois, Missouri, and Wisconsin owe their jobs 
to exported machinery, and that more than 
75,000 men and women in auto assem- 
bly plants of those 3 States earn $30 
million a year through the shipment ove! 
seas of 1 out of every 20 cars they produce. 

The Federal Government already has borne 
the whole cost of navigation on the Ohio 
River and its tributaries at a cost approaci 
ing $400 million. Navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi always has been recognized as @ 1Ul) 
Federal responsibility. How, then, can - 
Federal Government fail to shoulder its 1u# 
responsibility for the Delaware seaport? 
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The harbors and rivers of this country are 
national and not local. If we are to retro- 
sress to the 1800’s, it would be appropriate 
. revive the tonnage duties levied by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under its 
Jaw of 1805. Thus, every ship which enters 
or clears the Nation’s second to the largest 
seaport would help pay for the expansion of 
the Delaware Harbor. History has overtaken 
such lack of perspective—and our historic 
national policy has long since established the 
full Federal responsibility for the Delaware 


Estuary. 





LocAL INTERESTS HAVE ALREADY CONTRIBUTED 


GENEROUSLY TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DELAWARE PorRT AREA 
Local interests in the Delaware port area— 


the cities of Philadelphia, Camden, Trenton, 
and Wilmington, and the States of Pennsyl- 
yania, New Jersey, and Delaware—have pro- 
yided more than one-half billion dollars to 
the development and usefulness of the Dela- 
ware Estuarial Harbor. 

The half-billion-dollar investment by local 
interests in marine-related facilities, which 
have given the Delaware channel its great 
national economic value, is in addition to in- 
yestments by private enterprise that are 
described by the Corps of Engineers as “an 
unprecedented industrial expansion” in a 
section of the country “that obviously is of 
great importance to the economy of the 
Natic a 

Along the estuarial harbor that is the 


Delaware, there are 282 piers and wharves. 
Of these, 224 were built by private enter- 
prise. They are in addition to such facilities 


as the Philadelphia municipal piers, in which 
upward of $50 million have already been in- 
vested, and for which a capital improvement 
program of $8 million is set. They are in 
addition to such facilities as the $1.5 million 
Trenton Marine Terminal; the Camden Ma- 
tine Terminal, worth some $3.5 million; and 
the Wilmington Marine Terminal, valued at 
an estimated $7.7 million. Also, the Phila- 
delphia City Bureau of Port Operations has 

vested close to $2 million in a fleet of 





rcraft to help maintain the harbor in 
good operating condition. And dredging to 
maintain adequate depths in the various 
docks is carried out by the city at a cost run- 
hing to $263,000 a year. 


The recommendations of the Corps of En- 





gineers for the improvement of the Dela- 
ware Harbor left with local interests the 
obligation to provide a new Tacony-Palmyra 
Bridge. This aspect of local cooperation is 
already being developed, and the cost of this 


<ty facility is estimated at approximately 
«<2 Million, 

Another form of cooperation by Delaware 
port area interests was the creation of a 
committee for study of the Delaware River. 
The committee was composed of representa- 
ives of the American Water Works Service 
Corp., the Campbell Soup Co., and United 
States Steel Corp., and Mayors G. T. Becton, 
of Riverton, N. J., G. E. Brunner, of Camden, 
N. J., and H. W. Peterson, of Woodbury, N. J. 

This committee financed an exhaustive in- 
G to determine scientifically whether 
the deepening of the harbor channel to Tren- 
: n would have any adverse effect on water 
zg 


+ 


‘pplies. That inquiry, conducted by Leg- 
Brashears, consulting ground- 
‘er geologists, and Sheppard T. Powell, 
Consulting engineer, confirmed the conclu- 
ao 1 ol the Corps of Engineers that the qual- 
‘\y of the ground water would not be dam- 
he enlargement of the channel and 

the salt content of the water at Phila- 

a and above would be reduced, in fact. 
4‘n elaborate scale model of the Delaware, 
Teproducing conditions as they will exist 

‘n a 40-foot channel has been completed, 
"es Constructed at the United States Water- 
YS Station in Vicksburg, Miss., the world’s 

nter of hydrographic research. The 


} 


del studies yielded the same con- 


id oe 
e and 
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clusions as the other investigations; and 
these findings were further confirmed by an 
eminent geologist retained by the Corps of 
Engineers—Dr. Arthur B. Cleaves, consult- 
ing geologist of the Department of Geology 
and Geological Engineering, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., who reported that 
the channel program will not change the 
condition that already exists. 

The Corps of Engineers also conducted in- 
tensive studies which demonstrated that the 
possibility of any damage to the shoreline 
or riverfront structure is remote. How- 
ever, recognizing even an insignificant possi- 
bility of such damage at Bristol and Florence 
Heights, the corps, as a matter of policy, has 
assumed any such damages to be a Federal 
responsibility—and has earmarked more 
than $1.1 million in the estimated total cost 
of the channel deepening for any necessary 
remedial work or shoreline stabilization. 


COOPERATION ALREADY COMPLIED WITH 


When the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors recommended the 40-foot chan- 
ned, it imposed the condition that the exist- 
ing steel plant provide, at its own expense, 
“suitable terminal and transfer facilities,” 
including a turning basin, at Morrisville, in 
Bucks County, Pa., opposite Newbold Island 

Such terminal and transfer facilities and 
turning basin have been provided, at a cost 
greater than the combined total of cash 
contributions by local interests to the seven 
navigation projects officially listed as the 
“precedents” for requiring such a contribu- 
tion to the authorized improvement of the 
Delaware Harbor Channel. 





THERE WILL BE NUMEROUS BENEFICIARIES OF 
THIS PROJECT 


The proposal that local interests in one 
seaport, as against others, make a heavy 
cash contribution to the improvement of 
a shipping channel of long-established na- 
tional and international importance is dis- 
criminatory and contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the American economy. 

To impose over one port area the threat 
that local interests may be required to con- 
tribute, in addition to their heavy Federal- 
tax requirements, uncertain amounts in pub- 
lic or private funds toward the cost of im- 
proving a main shipping channel tends to 
discourage employment creating industrial 
investment in that area. 

The retarding influence of such a threat 
is illustrated by a public statement made 
on March 28, 1955, by an outstanding in- 
dustrial realtor of southern New Jersey. He 
reported that title to some 850 acres of land 
north of Burlington, N. J., had been as- 
sembled by his firm to make it available for 
a new plant when the improved channel 
permits movement of large, deep-draft cargo 
ships. He further stated that an industry 
interested in a site on the Delaware had 
informed his office that plans for a new 
plant will be drawn when Congress approves 
the initial appropriation for the 40-foot 
channel. 

The certainty of industrial expansion and 
increased usage of the Delaware Harbor when 
the channel is deepened is attested by these 
words of Col. B. B. Talley, North Atlantic 
Division Engineer of the Corps of Engineers, 
in a paper? prepared for the American 
Society of Civil Engineers: 

“Private industry has already invested its 
resources in an unprecedented expansion in 
the region, and there is substantial evidence 
that the expansion is only in its initial stages. 
In the course of the investigation, existing 
and prospective private industries in the 
area were open and frank in the disclosure 
of confidential future plans to a degree un- 
equaled on any other project with which 
the author has been associated. Such tin- 
formation was furnished in writing over the 
signatures of responsible heads of large in- 
dustries.” 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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Foreign ores from many sources will come 
to Morrisville in increasing volume. A sub- 
stantial tonnage of these imported ores will 
move by rail from Morrisville to various in- 
land steel centers for use by different steel 
producers. The same ships bringing these 
materials to Morrisville will seek to carry 
cargo from the Delaware estuary back to the 
scores of ports throughout the world from 
which they came. 

Thus, the marine terminal facilities al- 
ready constructed by private capital toward 
the northerly end of the Delaware Harbor 
will become an important port for the receipt 
and distribution of strategic raw materials 
and will be the nucleus from which impor- 
tant trade relationships will develop toward 
the east into New Jersey and toward the west 
into Pennsylvania. 

All the foregoing conclusively removes the 
whole basis on which the recommendation 
was made for a cash contribution of at 
least $18 million by local interests toward 
the cost of the 40-foot channel. The facts 
make insupportable the premise on which 
that recommendation was based. As is so 
often the case in the dynamic expansion of 
the American economy, the facts have over- 
taken a conjecture and make it obsolete and 
invalid. 

To require a cash contribution to the im- 
provement of a navigable waterway open on 
equal terms to all users means that the con- 
tributors would be required to pay a levy over 
and above their taxes. This is the same as 
requiring a special contribution by home- 
owners or storeowners whose properties are 
so situated that they receive a greater meas- 
ure of police or fire protection than other 
nearby property owners. It is like requiring 
establishments whose business attracts an 
especially large number of customers arriv- 
ing and departing by automobile to shoulder 
an uncertain extra payment for street main- 
tenance. 


This is contrary to a fundamental demo- 
cratic principle of meeting the cost of Gov- 
ernmental functions by taxation levied ac- 
cording to uniform laws and regulations. 

Moreover, the proposed requirement of a 
cash contribution to a public improvement 
like the authorized Delaware channel deep- 
ening is indefensible, because the contribu- 
tors, while assigned the financial obligation 
of “paying partners,” are not permitted any 
voice whatever in the construction, mainte- 
nance, or operation of the project to which 
they have been required to give funds. 

Impressive and expert testimony that a 
cash contribution to the 40-foot channel is 
unjustified and unjustifiable is supplied by 
the district engineer of the Corps of Engi- 
neers who made the detailed, grass-roots 
study resulting in the recommendation that 
the project be carried out as a full Federal 
responsibility: 

“The importance of increased steel produc- 
tion to the national economy and the wide- 
spread use of the finished products result- 
ing from the operations at the steel plant 
result in the conclusion that benefits to be 
derived from the proposed improvements 
have national application rather than local. 
The resulting benefits to the locality directly 
will be of a secondary nature, such as in- 
creased land values, larger tax revenues, and 
higher level of business in general. 

“Ordinarily a finding that the benefits are 
primarily general rather than local warrants 
the conclusion that a cash contribution 
toward the first cost of the project should 
not be required. In this instance further 
consideration has been given to the issue. 
Although it is clear that the benefits which 
would accrue to the steel company are large 
in relation to total benefits, it was concluded 
that a cash contribution by that company 
should not be required.” 

In listing his reasons why a cash contribu- 
tion should not be required, the Cistrict 
engineer said: 
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“The channel improvement that has been 
presented for consideration will not be for 
the exclusive use of the company, nor will 
the company have any jurisdiction over the 
waterway, nor can it be considered a capital 
asset of the company obtained through a 
subsidy. Instead, it will be a waterway open 
to all on equal terms, and it cannot be 
doubted that its existence, along with the 
impetus generated by the presence of the 
steel works, will cause an industrial develop- 
ment of much of the 58 miles of deepwater 
frontage between Philadelphia and the Tren- 
ton Marine Terminal. This development 
will result in a more general use of the deeper 
channel for the transportation of commodi- 
ties in foreign and widespread interstate 
commerce, as evidenced by the potential 
benefits. On the lower river a somewhat 
analagous development took place. The 
rapid expansion of the oil industry would 
not have occurred without the prior exist- 
ence of the 40-foot channel. There is con- 
siderable evidence from credible sources that 
a number of large concerns are planning to 
move or establish plants on the Delaware 
River in this reach if and when the deeper 
channel is available but who are unwilling 
for business reasons to reveal their plans at 
this time.” 





THE COMPELLING CASE FOR A 40-Foor 
CHANNEL 


In one of the most broadly based move- 
ments of its kind the Nation has ever seen, 
labor and industries, public officials of three 
States, civic organizations, and newspapers 
have united in urging that the Philadelphia- 
Trenton segment of the Delaware Harbor be 
improved and modernized. 

They are asking for a necessary, logical, 
and economically justified modernization of 
the remaining small fraction of the harbor, 
which imperatively needs a 40-foot channel. 

The other great seaports of the United 
States, such as Boston, New York, Norfolk, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, owe a great 
deal of their economic well-being to 40-foot 
main channels, which were provided by Fed- 
eral funds. 


The Delaware Port area constitutes a 
great international seaport. We must, there- 
fore, look beyond our own shores to see what 
foreign ports have. There we find that more 
than 50 ports in foreign countries carrying 
on ocean commerce with the Delaware Port 
area have minimum harbor depths of 40 feet. 

It is a demonstrable fact that the area 
adjacent to the upper fraction of the Dela- 
ware estuarial harbor has everything that 
is needed—except the channel for modern 
deep-water commerce—for the economic 
growth required by a steadily expanding 
population. It has excellent rail and high- 
way connections; a goodly supply of skilled, 
responsible labor; economical building sites; 
proximity to large markets; sources of power 
for industrial production; and an unlimited 
supply of fresh water that is so necessary 
to industry. 

When the upper section of the harbor 
obtains a 40-foot channel, industry will ex- 
pand there. Proof of that is found in the 
concentrated utilization of waterfront lands 
along the lower stretches of the harbor by 
reason of the 40-foot channel. 

From Philadelphia down to the sea there 
are 244 piers and wharves. But from Phila- 
delphia on up to the head of tidewater, there 
are only 38 such facilities. This compari- 
son graphically illustrates the concentration 
of waterfront establishments where the 40- 
foot channel prevails, and the lack of it where 
shallower depths exist. 

Actual development that followed the 
deepening of the Delaware shipping chan- 
nel from Philadelphia to the sea will be 
repeated when the deeper channel is pro- 
vided from Philadelphia to Trenton. In the 
case of the lower part of the harbor, com- 
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merce has increased by 135 percent since the 
40-foot channel in that section was author- 
ized. Commerce on the lower reach is 7 
to 8 times greater than that on the up- 
per; but the Corps of Engineers confidently 
estimates that commerce along the upper 
portion will triple in volume as soon as deep 
water is provided. This same pattern also 
has been experienced by such harbors as 
Albany, N. Y., where the port cargo more 
than tripled since the provision of a deep- 
water channel reestablished Albany as an 
estuarial seaport, and by Lake Charles, La., 
where port commerce has increased 15 times 
since 1929, thanks to a deep-water connec- 
tion with the Gulf of Mexico. 


THE YARDSTICK MEASURING THE ECONOMIC 
JUSTIFICATION 

Congress has provided a standard to 
measure benefits from an improvement such 
as the 40-foot channel for the upper three- 
tenths of the Delaware Harbor. This yard- 
stick is called the benefit/cost ratio. 

In the case of the authorized moderniza- 
tion of the upper part of the Delaware Chan- 
nel, the benefit/cost ratio is 1.93 to 1.00. 
That is extremely favorable, for it means that 
the benefits will surpass the cost almost 2 
to 1. 

In terms of dollars, the benefits are esti- 
mated at $8,450,000 (1.93), as against esti- 
mated annual charges (including mainte- 
nance) for the project of $4,370,000 (1.00). 

These figures are predicated on existing 
industry to be served by the channel deepen- 
ing; they do not take into account the addi- 
tional industry certain to follow the deepen- 
ing and add substantially to the benefits. 
One of the principal benefits will be to the 
Federal Government, which will receive in 
taxes a large part of the savings outlined by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

According to the Corps of Engineers, when 
the authorized channel improvement is com- 
pleted, commerce for just the upper section 
of the harbor will rise to 22 million tons a 
year. This is virtually triple the present 
volume—and for the entire Delaware port 
area will mean a total commerce of almost 
100 million tons per year. 

The relative importance of the commerce 
that will be generated by the channel im- 
provement in the upper harbor area can be 
better appreciated when it is understood 
that it alone will exceed the tonnage handled 
by the following important ports and 
harbors, as shown by the latest report of the 
Chief of Engineers: Portland, Maine; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Albany, N. Y.; Newport News, 
Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, 
Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Baton Rouge, La.; Lake 
Charles, La.; Galveston, Tex.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Stockton, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; plus 
all other ports on Columbia and lower 
Willamette Rivers; and Seattle, Wash. 


Su1p Drarrs ARE GETTING DEEPER AND DEEPER 


It would be neither practical nor economi- 
cal to carry out the urgently required and 
completely endorsed improvement of the 
Delaware shipping channel by providing a 
depth any less than 40 feet. 

To believe otherwise is to be unrealistic 
about the merchant marine tonnage of the 
United States and the rest of the world that 
is now in being and certain to be constructed 
through the foreseeable future. 

The JEC made an analysis as to draft of all 
the major ships, domestic and foreign, 
launched or delivered in 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
It showed a total of 258 vessels all of which 
have drafts of 30 to more than 36 feet. 

And of the 13 major merchant vessels listed 
as still under construction or on order in 
American shipyards on February 1, 1955, 9 
will have a loaded draft of 3154 feet or more. 

In an official report related to improvement 
of the Delaware, the Corps of . Engineers 
stated that at least a 40-foot channel is re- 
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quired for a ship drawing only 30 feet Whil 
at rest in salt water. The channel require. 
ments are shown on the next page. However, 
even a 40-foot channel is inadequate fo, 
today’s large vessels with a loaded draft Xd 
excess of 30 feet. Consequently, these hen 
vessels must reach their berths in the harbor 
by navigating with the tide or by reducins 
their pay loads. ” 

For economic reasons,” said the research 
director of the National Federation of Ameri. 
can Shipping, “the trend is definitely to 
larger and deep-draft vessels.” 

When the new Lloyd's Registry of al the 
ships of the world was issued in mid-Febry. 
ary of 1955, the authoritative marine columns 
of the New York Times said the Registry 
showed that “the trend is toward mammoth 
vessels.” ; 

Or read the statement made recently by 
Brigadier General Emerson C. Itschner, As- 
sistant Chief of the Corps of Engineers in 
charge of the Corps’ civil works program: 
“The move toward deeper-draft, larger 
deep-sea uspertankers and ore carriers, and 
the outlook for increased transportation of 
the commodities they cary, has created a 
pressing demand for correspondingly deeper 
and improved channels in our major sea- 
ports.” 

Or witness the recent announcement that 
the famed Suez Canal must and will be 
deepened to permit efficient transit “of yes. 
sels drawing up to 36 feet.” 

Or take the report issued in 1953 by the 
United States Committee of the Permanent 
International Association of Navigation Con- 
gresses—a committee headed by Colonel 
Talley, the North Atlantic Division Engineer 
of the Corps of Engineers. That report in- 
cluded these definite conclusions: 

For general cargo vessels, the trend is 
“toward a draft of 30 feet,” and the same is 
true for combination passenger-cargo ves- 
sels. (The Mariner-type, which has been 
adopted as the desirable United States-fiag 
ary-cargo vessel, has a loaded draft of 32 
feet.) 

As to tankers, the trends is to deeper drafts 
and increased speed, while bulk ore car- 
riers will have drafts of 37.5 feet in salt 
water. 

When it comes to bulk carriers, the com- 
mittee held that if there were no limitations 
as to channel depths the draft of many of 
these vessels would be designed far in excess 
of 40 feet. 

The general conclusion of the Talley com- 
mittee was that the requirements of bulk 
cargo ships will “determine desirable chan- 
nel depths because of the tremendous and 
widespread commerce” in the materials and 
products they transport. 

And, finally, look at the specifications 
listed by the United States Maritime Admin- 
istration for the seven classes of vessels into 
which the future merchant navy of the 
Nnited States will be divided: In 5 of those 
classes, the design depths will be up to 33 
feet in salt water. The only two exceptions 
are the class of merchant vessels for trade 
with small islands having shallow harbors 
and a special type of ship to transport 
loaded trucks and trailers. 

To a greater extent than for any other 
United States seaport, the Delaware Harbor 
is a port of call for supersized cargo vessets. 
The vastiy increased use of the Delaware 
Port area by the titans of ocean commerce 
is illustrated by the fact that, while the 
number of vessels arriving in and sailing 
from this port area rose only 21 percent 
betwen 1938 and 1954, the gross registered 
tonnage (size) of those vessels was 95 per- 
cent greater last year than it was in 1938. 


IMPOSITION OF TOLLS ON SHIPPING IS 
UNTHINKABLE 


The imposition of tolls on shipping has 
ne- 


been suggested as a possible means of fina 
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,e improvement of the Delaware Harbor. 
ntrary to the expressed policy of 
Congress, which decided that the improve- 
ment should be carried out in the tradi- 
tional, historic way—by the Federal Govern- 
with Federal funds. 

Among the powers denied to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution is the right 
to permit any preference in the regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
ctate over those of another. American his- 
t -y scholars say: “The purpose of this clause 
is to establish uniformity for all ports.” 
That uniformity would manifestly be de- 
ctroved by a requirement of tolls as a means 
of £ upply ing money toward the improvement 


ing tl 
This is co 


ment, 


( 


of a given port. 
The idea of tolls Is emphatically opposed 
py the Corps of Engineers. The Assistant 


Chief, in charge of civil works, expressed the 
policy of the corps, in no evasive language, 
in an address to the American Association 
of Port Authorities, in San Francisco, on 
October 25, 1954. 

“T can tell you,” said General Itschner, 
“that our opposition to tolls is not based on 
mere preference, or stubborn insistence on 
blind tradition, but upon acute, detailed, 
and up-to-date realization of some of the 
staggering problems that would be involved 
in any attempt to impose such charges. 

“The economic factors involved are com- 
plex,” he continued. “There are places 
where the investment cost of an improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation is so low 
and traffic is so heavy that it would require 
an insignificant charge indeed to repay the 
Government’s expenditures. In the same 
general vicinity there may be other commu- 
nities whose navigational improvement works 
cost more, and whose traffic is not as heavy, 
and whose businessmen, shippers, and car- 
riers consequently would have to pay per- 
haps many times as great a Charge. This 
would make a mockery of free competition 
between the two areas.” 

Summing up the policy of the corps, Gen- 
eral Itschner said it believed that the results 
of charging tolls on shipring “‘would not be 
worth the immense adjustments and the 
costs that would be involved”; that “what- 
ever theoretical defects there may be in our 
present policy of no tolls, we believe they are 
less than the defects which could be found in 
an attempt to impose tolls.” 


SPECIAL AND DIFFERENT 


On two waterways within the province 
of the United States Government—one of 
them in existence for half a century, the 
other only now beginning to take form— 
tolls are, or will be, charged. 

They are very special international cases, 
different from all other navigation facilities 
under United States jurisdiction. They are, 
of course, the Panama Canal, which was 
opened 40 years ago last August, and the 
St. Lawrence seaway, which is scheduled for 
completion in the late summer of 1958. 

In order to obtain clear rights for the 
building and operation of the canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama that links the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, the United States 


Government had to pay out some $75 mil- 
lion. And for a lease in perpetuity of the 
canal right of way and a 5-mile strip of 
land on each side that forms the Panama 
Canal Zone, our Government pays the Re- 
public of Panama an annual rental of $430,- 


000. It was raised to that figure, as of 
1934 from $250,000, so that by the end of 
1aSt year the rental payments had amounted 
to some $16 million. 

Those outlays are in addition to the canal’s 
first cost of $337 million. In order to oper- 


ale and protect the canal, the United States 
must maintain business management and 
Civil government administrations employing 
more than 2,000 persons, to say nothing of 
military safeguards that are prudent 
and nex essary. 


the 
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On March 19, 1955, the chairman of the 
United States Maritime Board disclosed that 
the Board was working toward the complete 
elimination of reduction of Panama Canal 
tolls—by the end of this year. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, on which tolls 
will be collected in order to cover as nearly 
as practicable the amortization of $105 mil- 
lion in revenue bonds, plus operating costs, 
is in no way analogous to any other United 
States waterway. It is an international, or 
intergovernmental, undertaking by the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, jointly. 

One of the principal reasons advanced for 
Congressional approval of United States par- 
ticipation in the seaway that came last year 
was that Canada had officially determined 
to construct the seaway alone and would, 
if that took place, have sole determination 
of toll rates. The corporation created by 
Congress to direct construction of the United 
States portion of the seaway is required to 
negotiate with Canada on determination of 
a toll schedule and equitabie division of 
revenues. 


—_-— 


In the light of all the facts presented in 
this brochure, the Joint Executive Commit- 
tee for the Improvement and Development of 
the Philadelphia Port Area urgently recom- 
mends: 

Reaffirmation by the Congress of the 
United States of the traditional and his- 
toric responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the improvement of the shipping 
channels in the established seaports of the 
Nation, by: 

Enactment in the present Congress (84th, 
Ist sess.) of the legislation to appropriate 
funds ($25 million of the total estimated 
cost of approximately $91 million) for the 
first year of work on the authorized improve- 
ment of the Delaware Estuarial Harbor, as a 
project in the interests of the Nation’s 
economy and its military defense. The 
amount provided in the pending legislation 
is the amount that the Corps of Engineers 
believes could be most efficiently expended 
during the first year of work on the project. 


Wuat Ir Is 


For almost 70 years—-since 1888—the Joint 
Executive Committee for the Improvement 
and Development of the Philadelphia Port 
Area has been devoted to the upbuilding and 
expansion of the Delaware Estuarial Harbor. 

The JEC has striven through all those 
years to encourage continual Federal im- 
provement of the Delaware shipping channel 
and locally sponsored improvement of the 
marine-related facilities that give the chan- 
nel its high degree of usefulness—to the peo- 
ple of this region and the people of the 
United States. 

The member organizations of the JEC 
broadly represent local government agencies, 
business, and industry of the area. 

The membership of the JEC is Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners, Wilmington, Del.; Bureau 
of Port Operations, City of Philadelphia; 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadel- 
phia; City Business Club of Philadelphia; 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia; Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia; Foreign 
Traders Association of Philadelphia; Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of the City of Philadel- 
phia; Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce; Philadelphia Bourse; Philadel- 
phia Marine Trade Association; Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange; Philadelphia Port Bu- 
reau; Pilots’ Association for the Bay & River 
Delaware; Port of Philadelphia Maritime So- 
ciety; South Jersey Port Commission; Ves- 
sel Owners’ & Captains’ Association. 





1Development of the Delaware River for 
Commerce; vol. 80, No. 503, pp. 503-504 of the 
society’s proceedings. 
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Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an inter- 
esting article entitled “Air Power,” writ- 
ten by Maj. Alexander P. DeSeversky. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AIR POWER 
(By Maj. Alexander P. de Severksy) 


Air power is the ability of a nation to assert 
its will via the air medium. The military 
instrument by which a nation applies its 
airpower is an air force. In time of peace 
the very existence of an air force of proper 
size and capabilities—what is termed an air 
force in being—can be used by @ country to 
implement its national policy. 

In time of hostilities, the primary use of 
airpower is for the establishment of com- 
mand of the air, the condition in which one 
side retains its freedom of air navigation and 
has the ability to deny that freedom to the 
enemy. Freedom of air navigation when 
maintained by one side through successful, 
sustained combat is known as air superiority. 

Because the aim of war is to impose the 
will of one side upon the other, the enemy 
must be disarmed; his industrial power to 
make war and the stockpiles of his Armed 
Forces must be neutralized. For that rea- 
son, the offensive air force must carry the 
threat of a iethal dose of destruction. 

Though the main objective of war is to dis- 
arm the adversary, it must be assumed from 
the outset that the belligerents’ industrial 
vitals and other sinews of war will be proper- 
ly shielded by a defensive air force and that 
access to the decisive targets will be chal- 
lenged. It is for this reason, as well as to 
deprive the enemy of his retaliatory capacity, 
that the primary mission of the air force 
must be the elimination of the opopsing air 
force, through (1) the destruction of its 
operational facilities and equipment on the 
ground and (2) combat in the air. This is 
termed air battle. 

In the past, when the range of aircraft was 
limited, it was possible to maintain local 
command of the air. Global command of 
the air could be achieved only after the es- 
tablishment of a world-wide complex of air 
bases so located that, in terms of a given 
practical range of aircraft, their air peri- 
pheries would interlock to form an uninter- 
rupted air canopy over the theaters of opera- 
tion. This arrangement was not unlike the 
system maintained in the nineteenth century 
for seapower, which, for the exercise of its 
global functions, required the establishment 
of bastions of naval strength on foreign soil 
throughout the world. 

There are emerging among the major pow- 
ers, however, aircraft that, for all practical 
purposes, possess global range. They can 
rise directly from their respective home bases, 
strike at any traget in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and return nonstop. At the current 
rate of advance in aeronautical science, it is 
only a matter of a short time before aircraft 
of a truly global range (25,000 miles) will be 
a reality. In the meantime, global range is 
being achieved through the perfection of 
in-flight refueling. 

Because of this global range, air power can 
be applied directly from the continental 
base of its industrial origin without interme- 
diary bases and the international complica- 
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tions attendant upon their establishment 
and maintenance on foreign soil. In that 
respect, air power represents, diplomatically, 
an instrument of national policy that is su- 
perior to its predecessor of the last century, 
sea power, the world-wide deployment of 
which was often branded as imperialistic and 
aggressive. With the development of the glo- 
bal range of aircraft and the advent of nu- 
clear weapons, local control of the air any- 
where on the face of the earth, except over 
the continental base of air power contain- 
ing the source of its industrial origin, can 
no longer be maintained. Thus, interme- 
diary bases have become not only unneces- 
sary but actually untenable. It follows that 
the base of air operation should be so located 
that any attack against it will involve for 
the attacker the risk of engaging the entire 
air might of the Nation. (This proposition, 
incidentally, defines the air power of the 
British Isles. Although an insular nation, 
Britain possesses a vast industrial complex 
and a large, technologically skilled popula- 
tion. She is a source of air power of global 
significance that is capable of accepting a 
challenge to her air sovereignty.) 

It follows, also, that because local control 
of the air cannot be maintained, air power 
can no longer be applied on a sustained 
basis against a continent from intermediary 
bases located on its periphery, whether those 
bases are fixed on land or are floating, as air- 
craft carriers. If, for example, a floating base 
ventures beyond the protective canopy of a 
friendly continental air force, it becomes 
untenable. It stands to reason that, like an 
intermediary base, a floating base can never 
contain enough air power to challenge or 
ward off the entire air force of a hostile con- 
tinent. Further, with the development of 
nuclear weapons of a size conveyable by small 
supersonic aircraft, the floating base, like any 
other intermediary base, becomes extremely 
vulnerable and once destroyed has no powers 
of recuperation. 

From the above assumptions, it becomes 
clear that command of the air means a 
global command, exercised directly from the 
continent of its industrial origin. Either one 
controls the entire air ocean clear around 
the globe or one controls nothing. 

In defining air power military experts have 
invariably paraphrased the historic defini- 
tion of sea power, maintaining that air power 
includes a nation’s air force, the military 
aviation of its other services, its civil avia- 
tion and civil air transportation system, its 
aircraft industry, and the aeronautical skills 
of its population. In other words, they have 
held that air power comprises that entire 
portion of the national effort that expresses 
itself in aircraft, their crews, and their oper- 
ational facilities. 

In the strict military sense of differentiat- 
ing the respective strategic roles of the land, 
sea, and air forces, such a definition of air 
power can be challenged. The reason the 
sea-power formula is not applicable to air 
power is that the movement of ships is nat- 
urally confined to their medium, the water, 
and cannot directly participate in, or com- 
pete in parallel with, overland movement. 
It is logical, therefore, that the national ef- 
fort that culminates in ships, their crews, 
and their operational facilities constitutes 
strictly sea power. On the other hand, it has 
never been claimed, for example, that army 
ordnance facilities and skills, although ap- 
plicable to the production of naval guns, 
constituted sea power—the reason being that 
those facilities were irrevocably committed 
to the maintenance of the army. 

Unlike seacraft, the aircraft is an extreme- 
ly versatile vehicle, which not only partici- 
pates in and competes with all methods of 
transportation on land and sea but, with the 
development of hovering machines such as 
helicopters, extends its application to other 
forms of motion, serving in effect as gigantic 
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elevators, escalators, and hoists. As in the 
foregoing example of army ordnance facil- 
ittes in relation to sea power, it can be argued 
that aircraft designed for and committed to 
surface forces do not constitute air power. 
It is quite possible for a nation to have an 
amorphous mass of aircraft, even in prodi- 
gious numbers, and still have no air power. 

To put it another way, it is utterly imma- 
terial whether an airplane rises from land or 
from water or from a catapult. What deter- 
mines its definition as a land, sea, or air 
weapon is what it is designed to do after it 
becomes airborne. If designed to assist and 
increase the efficiency of land and sea forces 
in attaining their objectives, it is not an in- 
strument of air power. Only when an air- 
craft is designed to assist and increase the 
efficiency of the air force in its task of estab- 
lishing command of the air is it an instru- 
ment of air power. 

A strategic force can be defined as a mili- 
tary force capable of assuming the command 
of its own medium by its own combat re- 
sources. Until the advent of the airplane, 
the army and navy were valid expressions 
of the nation’s ultimate military power on 
land and sea, respectively. With the devel- 
opment of aircraft, however, that ceases to 
hold true. No longer the masters of their 
own mediums, in which air power can at will 
decisively interfere with their functions, 
those forces have lost their strategic sig- 
nificance. Conversely, the surface forces 
cannot on their own initiative interfere de- 
cisively with the functions of the air force. 
Consequently, the air force is the only stra- 
tegic force, because it is the only force that 
can attain command of its own medium by 
its own combat resources. Thus, the air 
force has become the primary instrument of 
the nation’s military strength. 

Because in a major conflict surface forces 
can no longer successfully fulfill their mis- 
sions unless the air above them is controlled 
by a friendly air force, command of the air 
becomes the crux of war and an end in itself. 
(This principle, of course, is not applicable 
in the case of limited, localized conflicts, the 
conduct of which is often governed by po- 
litical considerations in defiance of military 
logic. Thus, in Korea, the United Nations 
air forces were confined to the support of 
ground forces and were prohibited from at- 
tacking the enemy's air bases or the indus- 
trial sources and stockpiles of his military 
strength.) Only when undisputed command 
of the air has been established can these 
other military services carry out their mis- 
sion of exploitation, on the surface, of a 
climactic decision won in the air. Until 
then their efforts must be directed toward 
supporting and assisting the air force in its 
primary task, 

In order to acquire maximum air power, a 
nation must adhere to these principles of 
military art: singleness of purpose, unity of 
command, and concentration and economy 
of force. This means that the entire air- 
power potential of 2 country must be unified, 
under a single air command, into a single 
force—an air force in being that can go any- 
where and do the necessary. 

Therefore, it can be stated that air power 
may be considered the supreme expression 
of military power and rests upon the entire 
human and material resources of the nation. 
See Aeronautics; Air Force; Air Force, Cana- 
dian; Air Force, United States; Air Warfare. 

Bibliography—W. Mitchell, Winged De- 
fense (1925); G. Douhet, The Command of 
the Air, translated by D. Ferrari (1942); A. 
P. de Seversky, Victory Through Air Power 
(1942), Air Power: Key to Survival (1950). 


AUTHOR'S NOTES 


1. The term “defensive air force” embraces 
defensive aircraft and their ground opera- 
tional facilities, together with the Nation’s 
entire detection and warning complex and 
ground-to-air missile and vehicle systems, 
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2. An important fact to be kept in mind 
is that the advent of nuclear weapons doe: 
not change the nature of airpower, With 
atomic warheads becoming common to all 
military forces, the supremacy of the Ai 
Force as an instrument of war lies not tn 
the nature of the explosive it employs fe 
in its superior and global combat Mobilit 
through the air medium, as contrasted with 
the inferior and geographically limited sae 
bat mobility of land and sea forces in their 
respective mediums.. 

The acquisition of aircraft by land ang sea 
forces for logistic purposes does not alter that 
axiom. The acquisition of aircraft by those 
forces for air combat is tantamount to cre. 
ating separate, competitive Air Forces an 
act which defies the basic military prin. 
ciples of economy of force and unity of com. 
mand, with resultant overall weakening of 
the airpower of the Nation. ' 


What You Should Know About World 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are people in our country 
today who would surrender our national 
sovereignty to a fictitious form of world 
government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that appears in 
the current issue of the American Le- 
gion magazine by Zane B. Thurston: 


Wuat You SHouLD KNow ABOUT WorLD 
GOVERNMENT 


At its 1951 national convention the Ameri- 
can Legion adopted a resolution which said 
in part: “We reiterate our opposition to the 
participation of the United States in any 
form of world federation, world government 
or in any intermediate federative organiza- 
tion * * * which would, in whole or in part, 
involve the sacrifice of sovereignty of the 
United States.” The Legion again ampli- 
fied this strong opposition in a resolution 
at its 1954 national convention, 

In so doing the Legion has rendered 4 
great service to our constitutional Republic 
by calling our attention to the inherent 
dangers of the world government notion. 

It is well to establish at the outset that 
the world government theory is not merely 
an idealistic and nebulous abstraction hover- 
ing in the minds of intellectual daydream- 
ers; it is a very real, high-powered and 
liberally-financed movement supported by 
many groups—here and abroad—dedicated to 
the task of creating a federal union of the 
world. 

My personal interest in the world govern- 
ment idea (over and above the prompting 
of my natural religious and patriotic in- 
stincts) stems from the fact that one of 1's 
main protagonists is a fellow townsman, 
indeed, much of the spade work which has 
been done in this country was done less than 
2 miles from my home at the so-called 
“Dublin Conference” in early 1945. The 
climax of the work at these conferences, 
and since, will be the attempt by thé 
United World Federalists, Inc., (one of the 
most powerful groups pressing for world g0V- 
ernment in this country) to expedite thelr 
plan of transforming the United Nations 
into a world government when its charter 
comes up for amendment in July of this 
year. 
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It is not my purpose to analyze critically 
ne many specifications, requirements, pro- 
and restrictions of the various world 
government schemes which the American 
Legion obviously considers to be inimical 
to the continued sovereignty and independ- 
ence of our constitutional Republic; rather, 
I shall dwell upon those inherent contradic- 
tions, false premises and ridiculous notions 
that render the theory of world government 
impracticable in itself. 

The avowed supreme goal of world govern- 
ment advocates is the creation of a federal 
government embracing all the nations of the 
world; this, they consider to be the only con- 
ceivable way to establish and preserve world 
peace. Extremely vocal prior to and during 
World War II and in the late forties, they 
found expression in such organizations as: 
Federal Union, Inc., the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, Inc., United World Federalists, Inc., 


tl 
visions 


and various other lesser groups. Before any 
valid argument can be made against the 
theory, the best possible case for the oppo- 
sition must be fairly and objectively es- 
tablished and can best be accomplished by 
quoting directly from their literature, 


speeches, and public pronouncements. 

A brochure entitled, “Let’s Not Make the 
Same Mistake Twice” (published by Federal 
Union, Inc.) very aptly states their reason 
for existence and can be fairly presented as 
representing the motivations of all world 
government agitators even though not all 
would subscribe to the federal union plan. 

The brochure says: “after the war will 
come something called ‘peace.’ And, it is 
equally the duty of every American to bear 
in mind that the fate of democracy, and 
our own future, will depend not alone on 
the outcome of the war but on the outcome 
of that ‘peace’ also. We need a peace-aim 
no less than a war-aim, for victory. We 
helped to win the last war. We lost the 
peace. Now we are at the crossroads again! 
Why? Do we, the free peoples of the earth, 
know where we expect to go? Have we a 
plan to attain an orderly, peaceful, prosper- 
ous world based on freedom? Up until now 
the answer has been, no * * * But there 
is an answer now. Federal union is such 
a belief. Federal union is a faith in an 
expanding democracy, and in an expand- 
ing, embracing, democratic way of life for 
the whole world. Federal union proclaims 
for the free peoples. ‘We do know where we 
want to go and how to get there.’” 

The organ outlines “A strong but flexi- 
ble union” composed of the “English-speak- 
ing democracies” to be open to other na- 
tions “as they develop or restore democratic 
rights.” It further proposes that “the 
union would guarantee every citizen the 
individual rights set forth in our Bill of 
Rights—the rights of free men.” And it 
graciously suggests that “it be abandoned 
jor something better if something better 
|can}] be found.” Not being a “true” world 
rovernment plan—that is, not including all 
the nations of the world—this plan has 
been forced into oblivion by a larger and 
more aggressive group, the United World 
Federalists, Inc. (the main contenders in 
the world government arena in this coun- 
try today). 

Such prominent figures as former Senator 
Robert C. Hendrickson, of New Jersey, 
shouted for world government; making an 
impassioned plea on the floor of the Senate 
in July 1949, he called for the ratification 
of the Atlantic Pact, eventual Atlantic 
federal union and ultimate world govern- 
ment. Owen J. Roberts, retired Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court; Robert 
P. Patterson, former Secretary of War; Har- 
old L. Ickes, former Secretary of the In- 
‘erlor; Will L. Clayton, Joseph C. Grew, 
William Phillips, and Robert Woods Bliss, 
all former Under-Secretaries of State were 
all Officers of the aforementioned Atlantic 
Union Committee, Inc. 


This committee sponsored Senate Con- 
current Resolution 4, House Concurrent 
Resolution 26 with the active support of 28 
Senators and 84 Congressmen. The resolu- 
tion stated that whereas Federal union in 
this country had secured prosperity and 
abundance for Americans, the President be 
requested to invite the democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty to a 
convention to explore the possibilities of 
forming within the framework of the United 
Nations, the principles of free federal union, 
the avowed end result of which was to estab- 
lish an Atlantic federal union as a necessary 
first step toward ultimate world government. 

From all the foregoing it must be conceded 
that the world government proponents were 
keenly aware of the need for a definite and 
concrete plan to win the peace, and they 
were predisposed to act. This is all to their 
credit as the majority of us were either 
hoping that the war would soon be over so 
that we could get back to business as usual 
or that it would never end since we never 
had it so good. 

From the outset the world government 
schemers have been awed by the greatness 
and tremendous success of this country but 
have made the fatal mistake of reasoning 
that the mere fact that our forefathers 
joined together in a Federal union was the 
underlying reason for its unbelievable suc- 
cess and prosperity; that this joining to- 
gether, in itself, brought law, order, peace, 
harmony, and abundance to our shores. 
That it failed completely to prevent one of 
the bloodiest fratricidal wars in history is a 
fact they seem to ignore. Confusing cause 
and effect, they have consistently failed to 
make the main plank in their platform the 
real reason why our form of government 
breeds peace, law, and order; in attempting 
to give everyone as fine a cornfield as we en- 
joy they fail to grasp the inviolable rule of 
law that the same kind of seed corn must be 
planted. 

Before our Founding Fathers wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, or Bill of Rights, they were in general 
agreement on one great principle—that God 
is the source of all law and authority and 
that His law is supreme in the order of 
things. They went on from there. Repre- 
senting many divergent religious views, eco- 
nomic backgrounds, political convictions, 
customs, traditions, manners, and habits, 
they found a common ground on which to 
meet, a mutually acceptable moral standard 
defined with reasonable clarity, and made it 
the heart and soul of the new Government. 
That, and that alone, is the secret of our tre- 
mendous growth and success as a Federal 
union. 

Having found an organic unity, an in- 
destructible cohesive element, they founded 
our constitutional Republic upon solid rock; 
agreed on the supremacy of God and His law 
as well as their absolute dependence upon 
Him, they wrote into our Constitution the 
inviolable principle that certain institutions 
and human relations are outside the author- 
ity of government. 

All world government schemes are notori- 
ously conspicuous not only for their ignor- 
ance of God as the highest authority but 
even for the need of a universally acceptable 
standard of morals and ethics, if the world 
is to be held together in one inseparable 
unit subject to a single government. There 
are many broad hints and generalizations 
about “embracing democratic principles,” 
“peace, security, and abundance,” “universal 
brotherhood,” etc., but no mention of the 
creative source of these ideals. Herein lies 
the greatest weakness of the world govern- 
ment notion; herein lies the breach through 
which seeps the corrosive elements that dis- 
solve the highest ideals, the best intentions, 
and most profound achievements. 


Keeping in mind that those first plans for 
world government were designed primarily 
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for the free peoples and left open to other 
nations “as they develop(ed) or restore(d) 
democratic rights,” let us examine to what 
extent these essentially sound ideals have 
become corrupted because their champions 
have chosen to build on sand. 

At the second London Parliamentary Con- 
ference on World Government, foreign world 
government groups in collaboration with 
the United World Federalists, Inc., drew up 
plan A and plan B for transforming the 
United Nations into a world government. 
Plan A stipulates that membership should 
be open to all states of the world, and all 
must be urged to join. This would in- 
clude all the Communist nations. The 
UWF would have us join with the enemy 
in a worldwide socialistic organization to 
preserve liberties which he is unalterably 
committed to destroy, eve: when he has 
candidly admitted that this is easiest 
of accomplishment by getting the free na- 
tions to join with him in just such a coal- 
ition. Once membership has been accepted, 
continued membership must be compulsory. 
There must be no right of secession. If our 
enemies chose to vote our freedoms down the 
drain we couldn’t even shoot our way out as 
a provision on disarmament precludes the 
possibility. And what a notorious repudi- 
ation of our Declaration of Independence; 
that great document states that when any 
government becomes destructive of man’s 
unalienable rights it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government. The lower chamber, of 
the proposed world legislature, should con- 
sist of representatives of member states in 
numbers proportionate to population. The 
lethal aspects of this provision are obvious 
when we consider that the United States has 
a population of roughly 160 million; the 
combined population of the Communist na- 
tions and those disposed to follow the dic- 
tates of the Kremlin number well over a 
billion. 

Another provision of plan A is that taxes 
should be levied proportionately to national 
income. No comment needed. 

Plan A, ostensibly designed to extend dem- 
ocratic ideals throughout the world, also 
provides that members of the upper cham- 
ber, or senate, of the proposed world legis- 
lature be appointed rather than elected, as 
this would tend to secure the representa- 
tion of some valuable men and women who 
are not willing to submit themselves to 
popular suffrages. A sobering thought when 
we consider that Alger Hiss, Judith Coplon, 
John Stewart Service, John Carter Vincent, 
William Remington, Harry Dexter White, and 
others, were able to convince essentially 
loyal American administration officials that 
they were valuable people worthy of sensi- 
tive posts, and that only those who were 
willing to submit themselves to popular 
suffrages had the courage to bring the facts 
to light and convince administration offi- 
cials that those others weren't as they had 
represented themselves. 

That this plan, and plan B (which is only 
slightly less radical and for which they will 
press if plan A fails to get the necessary 
U. N. support) threatens the continued ex- 
istence of our constitutional Republic goes 
without saying. For, as the law now stands, 
a treaty supersedes our Constitution and the 
U. N. Charter is a treaty. And the United 
World Federalists plan to put over this blue- 
print for national suicide in July 1955— 
this year. 

It is perhaps an oversimplification, but it 
would seem that the world government no- 
tion is an attempt to produce godliness (or 
goodness, peace, harmony, and abundance) 
without God. Having thus started off on 
the wrong foot each successive step has led 
its apostles farther afield. 

But world government supporters are not 
willing to start over. They continue to err 
by reasoning that goodness (or peace, law, 
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order, and abundance) must be produced by 
government. This flagrant error in judg- 
ment is well illustrated in the aforemen- 
tioned brochure published by Federal 
Union, Inc.: 

“Law and order have never been attained 
by depending on the good will of good people. 
It requires government to enforce law and 
order whether in village or nation.” 

On the contrary, genuine respect for equi- 
table law and the achievement of true order 
can only be realized by depending upon the 
good will of good people. The very heart 
and soul—the underlying principle—of all 
order, peace, harmony, and cordiality is that 
good will generated by good people. Granted, 
when those disposed to ill will outnumber 
their opposites or are much more aggres- 
sive in their designs, the inertia and leth- 
argy of good-willed good people render the 
maintenance of peace and order much more 
difficult, but this in no way alters the basic 
principle involved. 

The fallacious tenet that it requires gov- 
ernment to enforce law and order is the 
tar pit which will fossilize all world-gov- 
ernment champions. This is the Old World 
concept which prompted our Founding 
Fathers to establish a new government. 
There is peace, harmony, law, and order in 
Russia; law and order are enforced under 
total government. There is peace, harmony, 
law, and order of a truer nature under our 
free system; but, it is a byproduct of our 
constitutional Government—it doesn’t have 
to be enforced. Our Government creates 
not law and order but an atmosphere where 
law and order can find expression and en- 
forces only the penalty for breaking the 
law and disturbing the order. 

World government advocates, having rea- 
soned that it requires government to enforce 
law and order, proceed on their dizzy course 
by reasoning that if worldwide law and order 
are desired we must have world government, 

Force (which is the ultimate of govern- 
ment) will not only defeat the peace and 
well-ordered lives of the people, but in the 
end will destroy itself; every appeal, except 
the appeal to God, the source of all law 
and authority, will bear evil fruit. 


Another inexcusable trait of world-gov- 
ernment theorists is to frown upon history. 
Because no practicable solution to world 
peace has been expedited in the past they 
reason that the solution must necessarily 
be a new, novel one. 


If nothing else, an objective study of his- 
tory should certainly convince us that the 
world government notion is impracticable: 
Alexander the Great made a heroic attempt 
to unify the world under one governmental 
head; he failed. The great Roman Empire 
under the Caesars, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, 
Aurelius, and Atoninus Pius w&s a world 
government in the strictest sense; spreading 
from the great wall of Hadrian in Scotland to 
the sphynx and the headwaters of the Nile, 
from the Iberian Peninsula to the Tigris and 
Euphrates, it embraced most of the then- 
civilized world. The Roman Government 
“enforced law and order; it failed to unite 
the world and create Utopia. Including nu- 
merous races, 10 times as many religions and 
a multitude of cultures, it had no univer- 
sally acceptable moral code or standard of 
ethics. It failed; rotted from within. There 
can be no vital unity without, at least in 
substance, a unity of religions, morals, cus- 
toms, and traditions as there was in Colonial 
America. 

Those who champion world government 
also fall into the great error of our day of 
making a fetish of “democracy.” A democ- 
racy is a form of government in which the 
supreme authority is vested in the will of the 
majority. Under such a system the interests 
of the minority groups and the individual 
are subject to the dictates of the majority. 
The “majority” favored the rise of Hitler in 
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Germany; the “majority” of the United 
States Supreme Court decreed that a Negro 
had no right to American citizenship (Dred 
Scott v. Sanford—1857); the “majority” on 
the front porch of Pilate’s house shouted: 
“Crucify Him. Crucify Him.” Rome and 
Germany have since fallen. But America, 
unalterably committed to the absolute su- 
premacy of the laws of God, at great sacrifice 
and unprecedented suffering inscribed in 
human blood the inviolable rule of natural 
law that all men, regardless of color, have a 
right to be free. She stands today infinitely 
stronger for her sacrifices; man’s last best 
hope of freedom on earth; not a “democracy,” 
but a constitutional Republic. 

Another pitfall of the world government 
advocates is the outrageous notion that se- 
cyrity is the birthright of every individual. 
The only security that government is bound 
to guarantee its citizens is security in their 
freedom to provide for their own security. 
If a person is relieved of the duties, obliga- 
tions, and anxieties necessary for the main- 
tenance of his material welfare, he is also 
relieved of his dignity as an individual. 
Remove the consequences which befall the 
man who refuses to provide for his own se- 
curity; remove the rewards for those who 
diligently labor for themselves and their 
families and the world would soon be popu- 
lated by fools. 


The motive power of the world government 
movement—that driving force which impels 
its adherents to passionate action—is not 
entirely the updrafts generated by the flut- 
tering wings of the dove of peace. Its 
supporters are driven primarily by fear; fear 
that the present-day exalted position of the 
mind of man which manifests itself in our 
unbelievable technological accomplishments 
shall be utterly destroyed. They exult over 
our mental giants and spiritual pygmies 
making up what they worship as “modern 
civilization” and live in constant fear that 
their golden idol may be destroyed. 


A particularly cogent example of this “fear 
psychosis” is the speech by Cord Meyer, Jr., 
United World Federalist vice president, de- 
livered to the UWF and Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists at Washimgton, D. C., in April 
1947. Among other things he maintained 
that, ‘“‘Whether our fate is to be peace or 
atomic-biological warfare is the issue.” He 
claimed not to overstate the case in saying 
that “the lives of more than one-third of 
humanity and the survival of what we have 
chosen to call civilization is at stake.” Rul- 
ing out our preparedness program, the bal- 
ance of atomic power theory, the abolition of 
atomic weapons and a preventive war as 
dependable foundation stones of world peace, 
he concluded by observing: ‘While there is 
still time and room for hope, let us present 
to the people of this country the real choice, 
the destruction of civilized society or some 
measure of world government. When they 
understand that choice, I have confidence in 
their decision. Men are sufficiently rational 
to acquiesce in their own survival.” 


Mr. Meyer gives us a choice of experiencing 
a blowout or accepting a slow leak; we end 
up riding on the rim in either case. He 
doesn’t even allow that there might be a 
third choice, but there is. We can stop 
the car, find the root cause of the tire 
trouble, and repair it. Of course, our trip 
will be delayed; we'll get our hands dirty; 
run the risk of being run down by a passing 
auto; we may even bark a shin or bruise 
an elbow. But we will be engaging in the 
only activity that will insure beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that we will reach our 
destination. Any other course, prompted by 
fear, would be a temporary expedient at best 
and would only prolong the inevitable: ulti- 
mate failure. Let us not forget that fear 
has given us the only military defeat of our 
glorious history—Korea; fear has resulted in 
the enslavement of millions in Viet Nam; 
fear has always been a harbinger of slavery. 
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The fact that many world government 
advocates have positive subversive affilig. 
tions is a disturbing factor. Many of them 
of course, are merely yard birds in that vast 
army of joiners who are more to be Pitieq 
than condemned. The law of averages, how. 
ever, dictates that some are knowingly sub- 
versive and have good reason to espouse the 
world government: cause. A statement of 
Stalin best explains that good reason. 

In his Marxism and the National Colonial 
Question Stalin called for the “amalgama. 
tion of all nations in a single world eco. 
nomic system which is so essential for the 
final triumph of socialism.” The Commu. 
nist program clearly states: “That dictator. 
ship [of the proletariat] can be establisheq 
only by a victory of socialism in different 
countries, after which the proletariat repub- 
lics would unite on federal lines with those 
already in existence, and this system of feq- 
eral unions would expand and embrace col. 
onies emancipated from the yoke of imperial- 
ism until, at length, they formed the Worlq 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
united all mankind under the internationa] 
domination of the proletariat organized as a 
state.” 


In conclusion, let us resolve with the 
world government theorists that there is a 
definite need for a positive and constructive 
program of action if enduring peace on 
earth is to become a reality. But here let 
us part company; let’s not try to produce 
moisture without the element of water. 
Permanent peace can never be realized by 
joining with the devil, hoping, like Faust, 
that we will outwit him when the showdown 
comes. Peace—lasting and on a worldwide 
scale—can be achieved only as it has been 
achieved here in America: not by merely 
joining together in a federal union, but by 
prefacing our actions by subscribing without 
reservation to the kingship of God and the 
absolute supremacy of his law in the order 
of things; by acquiescing to nothing else. 
Only when the majority of the governments 
of the world are willing to do this will a 
world government setup be even remotely 
practicable. 

Here, under the most perfect government 
in the annals of human history, we must 
be dedicated to but one aim: the preserva- 
tion of the way of life given to us at great 
sacrifice by our Founding Fathers. We 
must courageously stand by our convictions 
and contend, as did our forebears, that even 
death is preferable to a loss of liberty. We 
must depend upon the good will of good 
people to bring about the peace which we 
all so passionately crave, for we have it on 
better authority than all the world govern- 
ment agitators rolled into one that there 
will be “peace on earth to men of good 
will.” 


Policy Statement of the New England 
Governors Relative to a Proposed Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following statement: 
Poticy STATEMENT OF THE New ENGLAND 

GoverNorS RELATIVE TO A PROPOSED FE 

ERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

The Governors of the six New England 
States assembled in Boston, Mass., on March 
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reviewed in detail the highway 
needs of the New England area and the 
merits of the bill which are being considered 
py the Congress of the United States, per- 
taining to Federal aid for highways, and are 
in agreement with the following statement 
f nolicy: 
gr eee of these needs indicates conclu- 
sively that notwithstanding the fact that 
all six States have sizable programs in effect, 
improvements on our highway systems are 
not keeping pace with the ingreasing de- 
mands of traffic. Bold action is called for, 
with new concepts and higher aims. The 
popularity and success of the_ several 
throughway-type highways indicates that a 
development of the Interstate System, as a 
frst step toward an overall highway-im- 
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provement program, is timely, logical, and 
pears promise of being an excellent way to 
win popular approval for the whole program. 

However, inasmuch as the resources of the 
respective States are limited and it would be 
several years before the 40,000-mile national 
system could be completed with the current 
fnancing methods, we believe it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
take the initiative in an accelerated inter- 
state program and to bear the major cost for 
improving this system to the desired stand- 
ards within a 10-year period. We do believe 
that the 40,000-mile system as now estab- 
lished should not be increased and that the 
matching funds of the States should not be 
less than 5 percent or more than 10 percent 
of the total costs. 


The survey of the Interstate System in 
New England shows that our needs amounted 
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to 8.20 percent of the needs of the Nation. 


This relatively high percentage is occasioned 
by the fact that many of the interstate 
routes pass through or near large centers of 


population and industrial areas where land 
takings and construction costs are well 
above the average. For this reason, we 
believe that any funds allotted for the In- 
terstate System should be distributed on 
the basis of need rather than on arbitrary 


ratios as provided for under the Federal 
Highway Act of 1954. 

Inasmuch as several States have already 
constructed portions of the Interstate Sys- 
tem to the required standards, it is believed 
that in order not to discriminate against 


these States a credit reimbursement should 
be allowed for any road so constructed 
whether it is a free road or toll road. 

The credit reimbursement so allowed 
should be 90 percent of a fair depreciation 
value of the road at the time of its accept- 
ance into the system, minus any Federal 
funds that entered into its construction. 
T provision should not extend to toll 


roads where the financing has not been au- 
thorized prior to December 31, 1955. 

We believe that the Interstate System 
should provide safe, fast and economical 


portation for a period of at least 20 
years after its improvement and should 
therefore be constructed upon a right-of- 





way having control of access. Because of 
me need for expediting the construction 
through all States simultaneously, provi- 


sion should be made for the Federal Gov- 








ernment, upon petition of the State, to ac- 
qui the necessary right-of-way where State 
aws are inadequate for this purpose. 

In order not to impede the improvement 
on the other Federal systems, namely, the 
Primary 


secondary, and urban systems, we 






bel the funds provided in the 1954 Fed- 
fral-aid act for these systems should be 
oot hued, except that the apportionments 
snould be made for a 6-year period to permit 
ri States to properly plan and staff their 
rograms. 

Also, tt Is believed that it would be ad- 
vantageous to the States in solving their 
Problem of funds for the primary, secondary, 
‘nd urban systems if a transfer up to but 


hot exceeding 25 percent of these funds be- 
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tween the systems were permitted. If an 
accelerated Federal highway program is ap- 
proved and a national highway corporation 
commission or authority is created, we be- 
lieve its activities should be restricted to 
financing of the program only. 

We believe the program should be admin- 
istered and constructed by the State high- 
way departments with the Bureau of Public 
Roads acting as the coordinating agency for 
the approval of final plans. The relation- 
ship between these agencies has been highly 
efficient and outstandingly successful. 

The governors of the New England States 
believe that the completion of an interstate 
system in 10 years is a necessity in order to 
maintain the economic growth of our region 
and the Nation; to reduce the high death 
and accident toll on our highways, and to 
provide for our military and civilian defense 
needs if the occasion arises. It is reasonable 
to assume that the New England States are 
prepared to provide the matching funds that 
will be required. 





Israel: Key to Middle East Security— 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I would like to include the first of 
a series of 5 articles on Israel: Key to 
Middle East Security, which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Herald Express, one of 
the newspapers published by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr. The articles were 
written by former Congressman Sam 
Yorty, of California: 


IsRAEL: KEY TO MIDDLE East SECURITY—YoORTY 
TELLS ROLE To BE PLAYED BY NEW NATION 


(Tension in Asia, in recent months, has 
obscured another potential volcanic outpour- 
ing of international trouble. It is the Middle 
East where for 7 years Israel and her Arab 
neighbors have been at gun point. This is 
the strategic area that Hitler sought to over- 
run on a trek through North Africa. With 
its Suez Canal and its vastly rich oil lands, 
it is now inviting to Soviet Russia. The 
free world’s principal claim to a firm friend- 
ship in this area is Israel, the key to security 
and peace in the Middle East. A report on 
this trouble spot has been made for the 
Herald-Express by Samuel W. Yorty, an at- 
torney and former United States Congress- 
man from the 26th District, who recently re- 
turned from an extensive Middle East visit. 
This is the first of several articles.) 

(By Samuel W. Yorty) 

Israel is an island of democracy surround- 
ed by hostile Arab neighbors in a world of 
its own. With a circle of guns at its back, 
it stands firm guard over its small bit of 
land, and it is determined that those Arab 
armaments will not carry out the Arab 
threat to “drive the Israelis into the sea.” 

The complicated ideological problems of 
Jew and Arab now look interminable, but 
those problems which appear to the western 
world as purely diplomatic relations must 
be resolved if a war already 7 years old is to 
end. 


We have a stake in the solution, because 
Israel-Arab peace is the real key to the build- 
ing of security in the Middle East. And, 
more than that, we have a stake in the suc- 
cess of Israel’s democracy. 
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Despite the strategic importance of the 
Middle East, borders of which are common to 
those of Communist Russia, I feel it is the 
area least understood in the United States. 
I am more than ever convinced of this since 
I have completed a tour of Israel and those 
Arab enemy countries which bound it on 
three sides. 

The Moslem Arabs, at least most of them, 
even refuse to recognize the existence of this 
foundling country, Israel, which proclaimed 
its existence in 1948. The Arab hate for 
Israel as a country is unreasonable. It is 
fanatical. It is dangerous. 

The United States, since first recognizing 
the Government of Israel on May 14, 1948, 
has had to face Arab resentment. Ordinary 
diplomacy is out of the question. There 
can be no friendly sitting down at conference 
table and working out problems. With the 
Arabs there can be no unemotional discus- 
sion of Israel. 


GRAVE CONCERN OVER ARMING 


Israel, while favoring economic assistance 
to raise the standard of living of Arab peo- 
ples, is gravely concerned about our supply- 
ing of arms to any Arab State. First before 
arms, say the Israelis, the Arabs must prove 
they really stand with the United States 
in defense of freedom and unequivically re- 
nounce blockade, boycott, and threats of 
renewed war against Israel. 

I was in the Arab countries of Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan. I soon 
learned that Arab emotions are so volatile 
where Israel is concerned that even seem- 
ingly entrenched Arab political leaders dare 
not openly make a conciliatory gesture to- 
ward their new neighbor. 

As far as the Arabs are concerned, Israel 
is an illigitimate child which should never 
have been conceived and which would have 
died in the process of being born if not in- 
stantly rescued and adopted by the United 
States. 

The once deep-rooted friendship and ad- 
miration Arabs held for Americans now ap- 
pears to be more superficial and more closely 
related to their need for the financial and 
technical assistance we can and do supply 
to shore up their shaky economies. 

Today there is no break in the border 
between Israel and the Moslem States of 
the Arab League, which, incidentally, does 
not include Turkey or Iran, and the Arab 
door is slammed in the face of any visitor 
who has either been to Israel or is bound 
there. An armistice agreement was signed 
in 1949, but it is a very shaky armistice. 
The war is still very real. 


ARAB LEAGUE HATES ISRAEL 


There has been little drifting away of 
bitterness. It is still almost as fanatical as 
in 1949 when Arab leaders were murdered in 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, includ- 
ing King Abdullah, of Jordan, for their part 
in the armistice. Even this act of formal 
halt to shooting was taken as softness toward 
Israel. 

Among members of the Arab League there 
is unity on but one thing—hate Israel. It 
is not strange that this hysterical mob mad- 
ness is nurtured and exploited, for behind 
the facade of political sovereignty lies pov- 
erty, illiteracy, technical backwardness, and 
disease. These are the very things that the 
State of Israel has proved can be overcome 
within its own borders. It is a Middle East 
beacon of progress. 

Only on the hate of Israel are the Ara 
States united. On other matters they are 
split by dynastic feuds, conflicting ambi- 
tions, and jealousy. The Moslems are di- 
vided into sects. There is heated rivalry 
between the ruling Hashemites of Iraq and 
the Saudis of Arabia. All are cross-currents 
that further muddle the Middle East prob- 
lem. 

I talked with most everyone, from prime 
ministers and kings to chauffeurs, refugees, 
and guides. I asked: 
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“What is the solution? How can we es- 
tablish peace between the Arabs and the 
Israelis? What do you want the United 
States to do?” 

There were no identical answers to my 
questions. But generally the solution re- 
volves about the 1 million Arab refugees 
who lost their homes as a result of the 
United Nations decision to partition Pales- 
tine and the Arab’s effort to prevent par- 
tition by resorting to war, a war we dare 
not consider ended. 

But what is right and what is wrong? In 
Arab countries it matters little, because 
there is no reason, there is only hate. Quite 
naturally, Arab bitterness causes a reaction 
in Israel. 

Typical of the thinking of the Moslem 
refugee is that of a former Haifa business- 
man, now a Palestine refugee in a camp near 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

This man admitted that the Israelis did 
not drive him and his family out of Haifa. 
He admitted that some Moslems remained, 
but he was convinced that they faced unfair 
discrimination. 

“‘We heard of a massacre; there was terror- 
ism, bombings, and panic. We fied,” this 
man told me. 

He continued: 


“Our leaders told us to leave. They said 
we could return in 2 weeks. The Arab lead- 
ers betrayed us, their own people. They said 


they would drive the Israelis into the sea 
and we could return. They lied to us.” 

This man, who sees his future in a dirty, 
crowded refugee camp without the simplest 
ef comforts and without enough food, vol- 
unteered the information that he did not 
believe the Israelis did the bombing which 
caused Arabs to flee their homes. 

“They didn’t have airplanes,” he said. I 
don’t know who did it, but there were peo- 
ple who wanted us out of the way besides 
Israelis. The British and the Americans 
were for the Israelis.” 

He is one of a million men, women and 
their children displaced by a war on the fields 
of Biblical Palestine, a war that nobody 
really understood. 

To further complicate and confuse the 
problem, this man and his Moslem brothers 
in the refugee camp are unacceptable as 
citizens in the Arab League State of Lebanon. 
Additional Moslems would upset the deli- 
cate 50-50 balance in that country between 
Moslems and Christians. 





Israel: Key to Middle East Security— 
No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I would like to include the second 
of a series of articles on Israel: key to 
Middle East Security, which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Herald Express, one of 
the newspapers of which William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., is publisher. The 
articles were written by former Con- 
gressman Sam Yorty, of California: 
JERUSALEM, LAND OF BIBLE, STANDS DIVIDED 

AS BATTLEGROUND 
(By Samuel W. Yorty) 

Jerusalem, the land of the Bible, is holy 

to three great religions—Christian, Moslem, 


and Jewish. Today it stands divided, It is 
@ battleground, 
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On one side stand the Israelis, an ancient 
people reunited, with a modern concept of 
living and a new representative government 
to implement their ideals. In the leading 
city of Israel, Tel-Aviv, the tempo is fast, 
dynamic. It might be a city in the United 
States. 

But threatening to crush Israel and all 
the Israelis with it is the heritage of the 
Middle East, feudalistic governments pri- 
marily based upon despotism, military dic- 
tatorships, and ruling cliques exploiting 
carefully inflamed irrational hatred of Israel. 

This threat to western-oriented Israel 
comes from bordering Arab States which are 
typified by squalor, wooden plows, beggars, 
donkeys, ragged people, illiteracy, sluggish- 
ness. 

It is a pressing threat by force of num- 
bers. Israel’s six hostile Arab neighbors— 
Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and 
Egypt, plus Iraq, which is nearby but not 
contiguous—have a combined population of 
40 million and a total area of over 1,500,000 
square miles. 

Israel has a population of 1,700,000 living 
in an area of 8,000 square miles. These Arab 
countries have a population 25 times greater 
than Israel. They control a land area al- 
most 200 times larger. 

To the north of Israel is tiny Lebanon, its 
1,320,000 population in delicate balance be- 
tween Christian and Moslem. It is a land 
of strange contrasts, neither east nor west, 
a land of Cadillacs and burros. The full 
impact of 1,000 static years is not realized, 
however, until one reaches Syria and its 
capital, Damascus, the oldest inhabited city 
of the world. 

SYRIA POLITICS IS TURBULENT 

All of Syria, with a population of 3,500,000, 
is a land of turbulent politics and low living 
standards. There are constant student 
demonstrations and clever Communist agi- 
tation. Hatred of Israel is intense and serves 
to distract attention from otherwise glaring 
shortcomings close to home. 

Syrian people could benefit greatly from 
the American technical assistance their gov- 
ernment has refused to accept. Syria’s at- 
titude is influenced by the claim that the 
United States has been more friendly to 
Israel than to the Arab countries. Still, 
Syria with its 70,500 square miles has a 
greater economic potential than any of the 
Arab states except Iraq. 

The Soviets have slyly increased their in- 
fluence in Syria by siding with the Arabs 
against Israel in disputes before the United 
Nations. This, too, has influenced Syria's 
reluctance to accept American aid. 

Oil rich Saudi Arabia, in contrast to Syria, 
is politically stable. The stability comes 
from King Saud, an absolute ruler, an oil 
magnate with a royalty income of $200 mil- 
lion a year and protector of Mecca and other 
holy places of Islam. 

Recently King Saud joined in the who 
hates Israel most competition with some 
very threatening and belligerent statements 
concerning his tiny neighbor. 

King Saud, who tours in a modern Arabian 
caravan—of Cadillacs—is a friendly, reason- 
able appearing man. From my meeting with 
him I would have no hesitancy in discussing 
any mutual problem—but if I had possessed 
a visa to enter Israel, he would not have 
permitted me to even enter his kingdom. 

RAISED FROM RAGS TO RICHES 

His personal power over 7 million people 
is typified in his royal decree establishing 
prohibition. It is rigidly enforced. The 
decree against alcohol was issued because 
one of the royal family got into trouble while 
drinking. 

Saudi Arabia became a rags to riches 
country in 1933 when the late Ibn Saud 
granted an oil concession to the California- 
Arabian American Oil Co., now known as 
Aramco. It is fortunate that this oil is be- 
ing controlled by American companies. It 
has aided in establishing our friendly rela- 
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tions with Saudi Arabia which has alloweq 
the United States military use of the im- 
portant Dhahran airfield. 

It goes without saying that a negotiated 
settlement between Israel and the Arab na. 
tions would make maintenance of goodwil| 
in Arabia much easier for Aramco. This 
controversy is a disturbing element in 4) 
Arab-American relations much to the joy 
of the Kremlin which delights in helping 
keep the pot boiling. . 


Iraq, stofmy petrel of the Arab leagy,. 
with a population of 5 million and an ares 
of 171,000 square miles, does not have g 
common border with Israel, and partly for 
this reason, it was the first to receive mij. 
tary supplies from the United States unde 
our program calling for arming of the wea, 
and vulnerable Arab states against the Com. 
munists in spite of the Arab-Israel war, 


OFFERS KEY TO REFUGEES 


Historically known as Mesopotamia, Traq 
is one key to solution of the Palestine Ara 
refugee problem. The fertile Tigris-Ry. 
phrates Valley once supported a population 
many times the present Iraq population, 
All who have studied the problem agree that 
properly developed, this area could easily 
empty the camps of refugees. 

Also an oil-rich nation, Iraq is pro-westerp 
and recently severed diplomatic relations 
with Moscow. It has entered into a defense 
agreement with Great Britain and Turkey, 
a non-league state, much to the consterna. 
tion of other Arab League states. While this 
may still prove to be a “soft spot” of the 
“hate Israel League,” a secret letter ex- 
changed at the time of the treaty has been 
disclosed which appear to leave the Iraq. 
Israel dispute unaffected. 

Iraq’s neighbor to the east, Iran (Persia) 
is a non-Arab nation, and it has recognized 
the government of Israel. Ambassadors have 
not been exchanged, however, probably be- 
cause of the influence of the tenuous but 
existent religious bonds with the Arab Mos- 
lem states. During my stay in Iran the 
Israeli question was never mentioned, 

Inflammation of the Arab-Israel illness has 
spread itself throughout the Middle East, 
But nowhere was it more apparent than 
in Jordan, where the Arab refugee problem 
is a tremendous and potentially explosive 
human and political problem, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, undet 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to include the third of 
a series of articles on Israel: Key 
Middle East Security, which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Herald Express, one of 
the newspapers of which William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., is publisher. The 4! 
ticles were written by former Congress 
man, Sam Yorty, of California: 

PALESTINE CRISIS CENTERS IN JORDAN, 
DISPLACED ARABS 


(By Samuel W. Yorty) 

Jordan is in the center of the Middle 
East muddle. Except for the River Jordan 
valley, it is a barren and mountainous coun: 
try not much larger than Indiana. 

But it is here that the Israel-Arab cris 
centers. 
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West Jordan, on the Israel side of the Jor- 
dan River is a part of Palestine that was 
still held by the Arabs at the time of the 
Arab-Israeli armistice agreement in 1949. 

‘It the United Nations decision on the di- 
yision of Palestine had been accepted by the 
Arabs, this area would have been an Arab 
state, but not necessarily part of Jordan. 
The holy city of Jerusalem would have been 
ynder international control. 

Arabs say they fear that Israel may use 
military force to straighten out this Jordan 
pulge which divides Jerusalem on the west 
side of the river. The concern with which 
Jordan views this real or fancied threat to 
this bulge area can be understood when it 
js realized that 800,000 of Jordan’s 1,400,- 
000 population live in West Jordan, or 
“arab Palestine,” as it is called. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND ARAB 
REFUGEES IN JORDAN 


There are 450,000 Arab refugees in Jor- 
dan. This is one-third of the country’s en- 
tire population. This large refugee popu- 
jation is a political force to be considered in 
any attempt to settle the festering Arab- 
Israeli controversy. 

Once in Jordan, you soon discover that 
the one central, dominating, irritating, in- 
fammatory theme underlying all activity, 
whether religious, economic or political, is 
the Israeli war and the refugees. 

On the Jordan side of the armed border 
is the old city of Jerusalem and most of 
the holy shrines. There I visited the Church 
of the Nativity, the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Mount of Olives and the Garden of Gethse- 
mane. 

My guide was an Arab Moslem refugee, a 
young man who had been an accountant 
until he left his home during the fighting. 

He sounded the cry of all refugees: “The 
Jews took our property. They have paid us 
nothing, and they use it while we try to 
exi The Jews should be forced to let us 
return to our homes or pay us for them.” 


SICK OF FIGHTING FOR THE SHRINES 


Another man, white-haired and _ well 
dressed, told me here in Jordan, “It is incon- 
gruous to have all of this fighting for pos- 
session Of our Christian shrines. We're sick 
of this Arab-Israeli war.’’ 

He bitterly criticized the British for walk- 
ing out in 1948 at the end of their 25-year 
mandate and leaving a “vacuum for vio- 
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A solution to this war in the Middle East 
t be found if it were merely a matter of 
, the displaced Arabs for their proper- 
the guide suggested, and getting 
s together with those Arabs both Mos- 
lem and Christian, who are “sick of this war” 
in the Holy Land. 

Prime Minister Moshe Sharett of Israel told 
» country was prepared to pay these 
ads for their properties as part of an over- 
settlement. Estimates of this cost range 

rd from $500 million. 

FANATICISM BAR TO SETTLEMENT 


But it is not as simple as that. The fanati- 
I some Arab leaders, many of them 
does not allow this solution today. 
as made pointedly and painfully 
na conference I had at a refugee camp 
r Jericho. I talked to the Mukhtars. 
Mukhtars are former Arab mayors, vil- 
( Some are now refugee camp 
They consider the United States to 
iel’s side. I was warned that Com- 
itators are helping to inflame them 
the Americans. They are getting 
te in their frustrations, for some have 
‘amps for 6 years. Many of their 
© were born there. 
ld the group that I was interested in 
n to their problem. I asked, “‘As- 
*, and I repeat, assuming you cannot 
k, then what solution can you sug- 
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There was a conference, a nodding of heads, 
and the interpreter said, “They all agree. 
There is only one solution: Return to their 
lands.” 

I put the question again, and the answer 
was the same—“We must go back.” 

I asked, “But if you cannot go back, will 
you accept compensation for your property?” 
There was the same answer, but the cross- 
chatter amongst them indicated a difference 
of opinion. 

On the other hand, the Mukhtars declared 
emphatically they would not go back and 
live under the Israeli Government. An old- 
er, bearded Arab among them said heatedly: 
“The Jews were our slaves. They worked 
for us. We will not live under them.” 

Here again they accused the United States 
of friendliness toward Israel and declared: 
“We would drive them (the Israelis) into the 
sea.” 

I tried to explain that we are friendly 
toward Israel, that the United States gave 
the country early recognition but that we 
were friendly with the Arabs, too. I told 
them we were not responsible for the fight- 
ing, that we wanted to end the war and that 
we wished to be fair but that “if you are un- 
reasonable, the American people may lose 
patience and wash their hands of your 
problem.” 

“Then what will you do?” I asked. 


One rumbled his reply, “The older ones 
among us will die. But our sons are taking 
an oath to carry on the fight. 

“Let me end the meager rations. We are 
humiliated standing in line for little food. 
We are merchants and farmers We had our 
own lands. We can die. But we will never 
give up.” 
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HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to include the fourth 
of a series of articles on Israel: Key to 
Middle East Security, which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Herald Express, one of 
the newspapers published by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr. The articles were 
written by former Congressman Sam 
Yorty, of California: 

BLOCKADE BY ARABS, MIXED REFUGEES PERIL 
NEw NATION 
(By Samuel W. Yorty) 

Israel, which came into being 7 years ago, 
has left its doors open to all persons of 
Jewish faith. 

It has been swamped with immigrants of 
divergent customs, culture, color, language 
and beliefs. This flood of immigrants had 
to be fed, housed, oriented, taught the He- 
brew language and provided with an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 

During these years the new state was fight- 
ing a shooting war for existence. A tight 
squeeze was put on Israel by a blockade and 
boycott carried on by adjacent Arab nations. 
In fact, the Syrian Army chief of staff made 
an appeal to all Arab states to tighten the 
blockade even more as the best way to Kill 
Israel peacefully. 
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ISRAEL SIZE OF NEW JERSEY 


Israel is only about the size of New Jersey, 
but the Negev Desert in the south constitutes 
nearly 60 percent of the total area. Of the 
country’s 1,700,000 population, about 175,000 
are Arabs of both Moslem and Christian 
faiths. 

More than 700,000 Jews have migrated to 
Israel since 1948 when it was founded and 
a republican form of government established. 
Approximately half of the immigrants to 
Israel came from the Moslem countries of 
the Middle East and Africa where they had 
lived in ghetto slum and squalor. 


ISRAEL FIGHTING FOR EXISTENCE 


Approximately 200,000 Jews came out of 
World War II concentration camps, survivors 
of the 6 million brutally murdered in the 
horrifying Nazi gas chambers and furnaces. 

Now the Israelis are in another war in 
which they are fighting for their existence. 
Shooting and violence often flare up along 
the tense border that is lined with truce 
markers to separate the belligerents. 

A high official in the Israeli Army told me 
it is well known that many Arabs living in 
Israel have contacts across this guarded 
border. 

“We can’t stop them,” he said. “The bor- 
der is too long. We don’t care about family 
contacts, for some families are divided. Some 
members stayed here and others left. But 
of the Arabs who stayed here, we are not 
sure which ones we can trust. After all, 
we are still technically at war.” 

I asked him about the Arab charges that 
those Moslems who remained in Israel now 
face discrimination. 

He explained, ‘“‘Those who always lived here 
are still farming their lands. We do require 
that Arabs get permits to travel in certain 
areas, but otherwise there is no discrimi- 
nation. 

ARABS GIVEN RIGHT TO VOTE 


“Their children, including girls, are in 
school, we permitted them to vote as inhab- 
itants at the last election. They could have 
elected their own people to the Knesset 
(legislature), but they were so divided 
amongst themselves that they didn’t enter 
their list (of candidates) .” 

At the basis of the Arab-Israel problem is 
the refugee, but in this Middle East muddle 
nothing is clear cut, nothing black and 
white. 

While I was touring Israel I asked my 
driver what he was before coming to Israel. 
He told me that in Iraq he was an Arab, an 
Iraquian, who spoke Arabic, but of Jewish 
faith. 

“When the fighting started,” he told me, 
“some feeling against us developed in Iraq, 
and we had to leave. We lost everything. 
The only place to go was Israel.” 

RACE MIXUP POSES PROBLEM 


An expert on Arab lands defined the term 
“Arab” as an Arabic-speaking Moslem. But 
in Nazareth we talked about Christian Arabs 
My Jewish driver had said that in Iraq he 
was an Arab. With this tremendous mixup 
of races, religions, nationalities, and lan- 
guages it is understandable that the Middle 
East and its problems are so little understood. 

The Arab refugees charge they were all 
driven out of Palestine when the Arab- 
Israel war started in 1948. I asked a highly 
educated, well informed and forthright 
Israeli if this were true. 

URGE RETURN HOME OF ARABS 

“That’s a tough question to answer with a 
fiat ‘Yes’ or ‘No’,” he said. “Some were, I 
suppose. There were small bands of terror- 
ists whose acts frightened them. But I, 
myself, manned a sound truck and begged 
the Arabs to stay. We felt their presence 
in cities would prevent our being bombed 
by the Arab countries. There was a lot oi 
confusion.” 
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The Israelis contend that most of the 
1 million Arab refugees, many of them in 
camps outside the borders of Israel, left 
their properties either at the behest of Arab 
leaders because of sympathy with the Arab 
side, or out of fear. Many Arabs will admit 
this is true. But the Arabs now declare that 
these refugees should be returned to their 
former Palestine homes—and the more fa- 
natical leaders of the Arabs insist that this 
return can be possible only when the Israelis 
are driven into the sea. 

There is a general agreement among the 
Israelis and among objective observers that 
the Arabs cannot come back, except, pos- 
sibly, for a token return. As one highly 
respected Israeli told me: 

“We can’t take all the Arabs back. They 
would be an unreliable mass. They would 
constitute a huge fifth column. Then, too, 
we are crowded. There is room for them in 
Iraq and Syria. Of course, we will have to 
pay them something for their properties 
when there is an overall settlement.” 

The Arab-Israel war may stifle progress in 
this new country even if another shot is not 
fired across the troubled border. 


BLOCKADE HITS ISRAEL ECONOMY 


Nearly all Israelis agree that the country 
is badly in need of outside help, that there 
still is so much to be done. 

“Right now German repatriation payments 
are a favorable factor,” I was told. “But in 
time we'll have to get along on our own. To 
do that we must expand our economy. The 
Arab blockade and boycott really hurts. 
Revenues from the oil pipeline would be a 
big help, but the flow has been cut off by the 
Arabs. 

“We are surrounded by hostile neighbors 
who greatly outnumber us, and the Commu- 
nists, we are convinced, are helping to keep 
the Arabs stirred up against us. Russia 
would like to get at Arab oil.” 

Only settlement of the Arab-Israel dispute 
can ultimately determine the question of a 
sound defense system for security in the 
Middle East, I am firmly convinced as a re- 
sult of my tour of this strategic area. 
It also will determine the economic future 
of this small, independent democracy. 

More than anything else, Israel needs 
peace. It needs relief from military costs. 
It needs time to consolidate and work out 
domestic problems. It needs again freedom 
of trade, including trade with its Arab neigh- 
bors. 

But before this is possible, the Middle East 
muddle in which Israel is unwillingly em- 
broiled must be slowly, carefully, and pa- 
tiently untangled. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I would like to include the last 
of a series of five articles on Israel: Key 
to Middle East Security, which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Herald-Express, one 
of the newspapers published by William 
Randoiph Hearst, Jr. The articles were 
written by former Congressman Sam 
Yorty, of California: 


ArAB NATIONS Must RECOGNIZE New STATE, 
Says SAMUEL W. YorRTY 


(By Samuel W. Yorty) 


The Arab States of the Middle East must 
face reality before peace in that corner of 
the world will be possible. Lasting settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israel dispute is possible 
only after the Arabs recognize Israel’s exist- 
ence and the permanent place she holds in 
the community of Middle East nations. 

Most reasonable people will subscribe to 
this statement, and I am convinced of its 
truth as a result of my recent tour of Israel 
and the Arab countries of the Middle East. 

My talks in Israel also convinced me that 
the Israelis have seriously attempted to settle 
the long-standing dispute with their Arab 
neighbors. 

While the Arabs have clung to fanatical 
hate, Israel has shown a readiness to meet 
legitimate claims. The government “un- 
froze” blocked bank accounts and safe-de- 
posit boxes of displaced Arabs, but the prop- 
erty and money of Jewish refugees who left 
Arab countries are still frozen. 

Israel reunited split families through their 
return to Israel territory and gave full citi- 
zenship status to 19,000 Arab refugees in 
Israel. In addition, Israel has offered to help 
large-scale plans for permanent settlement 
of the million Arab refugees now beyond her 
borders under plans approved by the United 
Nations. As part of an overall settlement, 
Israel is also willing to pay these refugees for 
the property they left behind. 

The Arabs, who refused even to recognize 
Israel’s existence, stubbornly insist that 
Arab refugees be returned to the area of 
Palestine which is now part of Israel. 


OPEN ARAB BANK ACCOUNTS 


When I talked to Moshe Sharett, Israel’s 
Prime Minister, he said: 

“They can’t come back. We have no place 
for them. There is room in the Arab coun- 
tries.” 

Sharett said: 

“We have tried to be fair, and we are will- 
ing to make reasonable payments to them for 
their property as a part of an overall settle- 
ment. We recently agreed to unblock Arab 
accounts in our banks and let them draw out 
their money.” 

On this point of Arab bank accounts, I was 
told in Lebanon that the Arabs who negoti- 
ated that agreement did not then dare re- 
turn home. To some fanatical Arabs any 
discussion with the Israelis is treasonable. 

That is why it is virtually impossible to 
conduct reasonable round-table discussions 
leading to an agreement for the conserva- 
tion of Jordan River waters. With proper 
conservation of this water resource, from 
150,000 to 200,000 Arab refugees could be 
resettled in the Jordan Valley. 

The Israelis also desire to utilize the Jor- 
dan River water for irrigation. But Jordan- 
ians claim this would violate their water 
rights. The result has been an American 
special envoy to try to get these two coun- 
tries to agree on a plan for conservation de- 
spite the fact that they are technically at 
war. 

In the area of the Dead Sea there are 
minerals which Jordan would like to develop, 
but a stumbling block is the cost of build- 
ing an expensive new road entirely within 
Jordan in order to haul the minerals to the 
Gulf of Aqaba. But for the Arab blockade 
Jordan could easily haul them on a good road 
across a narrow strip of Israel to the excellent 
Mediterranean port of Haifa in Israel. 


ARABS HOLD UP FLOW OF OIL 


Also, there is a long oil pipeline running 
from Dhahran on the Perisan Guif in Saudi 
Arabia to Haifa. In spite of the loss of 
needed revenue to Jordan as well as to Israel, 
the pipeline is kept empty because the Arabs 
will not let the oil flow through their lands 
to Haifa. 
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In view of such an atmosphere of fanati 
cism on the part of the Arabs, Israe] streny. 
ously objects to American plans to supply 
arms to Arab nations as part of a security 
program. The Israelis are afraid that arms 
would be misused, that the guns woulq be 
turned on Israel and not any Communist 
agegreessor. 

Sharett said that giving arms to Arab 
states which refuse to make peace becomes 4 
premium upon their policy of permanent 
warfare against Israel and that these arms 
enhance their capacity for mischief. 

The Israeli Prime Minister said it is not 
a step in the direction of peace but g step 
away from peace, 

Sharett has been strong in his opposition 
to such a policy of arms, but he does not 
oppose technical aid which would help qe. 
velop Arab countries and raise their liying 
standards. ‘ 

No Arab State has ever taken up arms 
against an aggressor in modern times, Sha. 
rett brought out. The Arabs did little to 
fight Turkey in World War I, although they 
achieved independence as a result of the 
war. During World War II they did nothing 
to help the Allies. 


CANNOT RECONCILE ARMS POLICY 


It is his feeling that arms given the Arabs 
are arms directed against Israel. He said 
Israel cannot reconcile such an arms policy 
with America’s declared policy and concern 
to see Israel prosperous and secure. 

Prime Minister Sharett firmly believes that 
the root of the problem is the persistent re- 
fusal of Arab States to make peace with 
Israel and thus reestablish stability within 
the Middle East. 

Here is what some say: 

First of all, the Arabs must be made to 
realize that Israel exists. Like it or not, they 
must face this fact. Next the killing on 
the borders must be stopped. 

Some observers believe that the border 
incidents will continue to delay peacemaking 
unless the United Nations is enabled to 
effectively stand guard. Once border inci- 
dents end, things will quiet down, they 
believe. 

Others feel that Israel should consider per- 
mitting a token repatriation in northern 
Palestine of some Arab refugees and also 
consent to certain minor border rectif- 
cations. 

Israel would have to pay for Arab proper- 
ties the Israelis now hold and the Arabs 
would have to lift their blockade and boycott 
of Israel. Arabs would have to pay for prop- 
erties held by the Arabs of dispossessed per- 
sons of Jewish faith. 

One thing is hopeful—and helpful. The 
Israelis were willing to sit down and talk, 
willing to admit responsibilities and even 
errors. But at the same time they rightly 
insist on recognition of the fact that Jewish 
people now at long last have a national 
home—and must keep it and protect it. 

It is all too plain that the birth of Israel 
was made a needlessly painful process to the 
United Nations and to Jews and Arabs alike 
by the Arabs’ rash resort to war against this 
tiny new state. 


Four-Power Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed . 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follows 
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editorial by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the May 6, 1955, issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report. . 
‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
Four-PoweEerR FANTASY 


(By David Lawrence) 


The spectacle presented by the govern- 
ments at Paris, London, and Washington in 
seeking a conference with the Government 
of Soviet Russia is that of a hungry sup- 
pliant begging for almost any crumbs from 
the table of the absolute monarch. 

This is said not s0 much in criticism of 
the sincere men who are trying to formu- 
late the policies of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States as it is of the many 
jeaders of public opinion in all three coun- 
tries who have fallen victim to some unfor- 
tunate illusions. 

For there is no denying the fact that the 
threats of a political opposition—selfishly 


seeking in each country to ascend to power 
py almost any means—are influential in com- 
pelling the incumbent administrations of 


the three Allied Nations to negotiate for 
ace with the enemies of our civilization. 

The governments themselves lack the cour- 
age to lead and instead meekly follow the 
will-of-the-wisps of popular fancy. The line 
goes something like this: “We cannot refuse 
to sit down and talk. If nothing comes of 
it, at least the air will be cleared and we 
shall know where we are.” 

We have heard this form of self-deception 
expressed again and again just before each 
successive failure of the scores of conferences 
we have held in the past with representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union. 

When will the statesmen of today begin 
to heed the lessons of yesterday? 

For it is written in the blood-covered 
pages of history that in the periods preced- 
ing the outbreak of World War I and of 
World War II, respectively, vacillation and 
cringing fear on our side encouraged the ag- 
gressor and brought on the very conflict in 
arms that nobody wanted. 

A third world war would be horrible, and 
it is the obligation of free peoples to assert 
constantly their abhorrence of mass killing. 
But we must do more. We cannot assume 
the transformation of evil men into saints. 

The simple fact is that gangsters are in 
control of the Governments at Moscow and 
Peiping, and they have intensified the cold 
war throughout north Africa and in the 


Middie East and in southeast Asia. They 
have torn to pieces the armistice agreement 
they signed in Korea. They have stirred up 
tebellion in the south of Indochina. They 
are actively fomenting trouble on every 


continent. 

Meanwhile speeches by some of the lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party in America, by 
Socialist Labor Party leaders in Great 
Britain, and by opposition parties in France 
tell the Communist strategists that the free 
World is yielding to their propaganda and 
is being misled into the belief that a four- 
power conference is a magic device which 
will bring peace to the world. 

what a terrible example of the craven 
spirit that has so often preceded the decline 
and downfall of empires in the past. What 
*iTivolous indifference to the proved crimes 
o present-day aggressors. 

I! to be sure, a four-power conference was 
0 be a real negotiation such a diplomacy 
‘as Many a time tried with useful results, it 
wi u i not be conducted amid the fanfare of 
Publicity which surrounds such occasions 
Lod ‘'y. Ambassadors would canvass before- 
i the possibilities. and indeed lay the 
‘is for mutual agreements. But the So- 
— want to show their contempt for the 

"tt In public conferences to be reported by 

of the world. What better proof 


to 


the pres; 
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do we need of the insincerity of the Com- 
munist rulers? 

Why do we shut our eyes to the facts of 
today? Is it because we prefer not to look 
at the truth and because we believe the ag- 
gressor has really changed? Does the re- 
cent resumption of the Berlin blockade and 
the imprisonment of our fliers in defiance 
of a written pledge for their release indicate 
that the leopard has changed his spots? 

The big question involved in deciding 
whether or not to hold a four-power confer- 
ence is this: Shall we enhance in their own 
lands the prestige of the temporary rulers 
of the Soviet Union and China by sitting 
down with them, and, by so doing, shall we 
encourage these same rulers to believe that, 
despite our military strength, we are willing 
to accept almost any concessions to avoid a 
war? 

The people of Soviet Russia and of China 
want freedom just as we do. We must not 
tighten the hold of their oppressors on them. 
We must open the way for their liberation 
by refusing to deal with gangster govern- 
ments. For those governments constantly 
threaten the peace of the world, and there 
can be no safety for anybody as long as they 
remain in power. 

There is but one way to force the disinte- 
gration of the Communist empire. It is by 
forgetting four-power conferences and im- 
posing a complete quarantine on the Com- 
munist regimes. This means extermination 
of their agents and conspirators from all free 
countries. 

These enemies must be driven from within 
our gates. It makes no sense to endeavor to 
negotiate with the master minds of world 
conspiracy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled ‘Our Living Constitution.” 
It was delivered by Miss Sylvia McKen- 
zie, of Lake City, recently before the 
Wilbur Jones Post, No. 73, of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Lake City, S. C. 

With this address, Miss McKenzie won 
the post and district Legion declamation 
contests. I believe it is an original, im- 
pressive, and thought-provoking essay 
on our Constitution which many others 
will be interested in reading. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Our LIvING CONSTITUTION 
(By Sylvia McKenzie) 

“America—land of the free, home of the 
brave, the land of opportunity, a land whose 
government is ‘of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,’ a land whose basic prin- 
ciples are freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of the press, and freedom from 
fear, a land whose people believe that ‘all 
men are created equal.’” 

Thus read the caption on the marble 
plaque outside the exhibition room. The 
milling crowd viewed with awe the strange 
and curious sight before them. 

“Could they actually be so ignorant,” one 
asked, ‘“‘as to try to carry on commerce, build 
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national security, and increase military 
power with such a government?” 

“It’s a mystery to me how they’ve existed 
80 long,” said another. “How thankful I am 
that I am not an American.” 

Inside the large-scale plan of America—its 
people, its government, its laws, beliefs, and 
ideals—was attracting and holding more 
spectators than any other booth at the ex- 
hibition. How carefully the skilled scien- 
tists and technicians had worked over the 
past months to perfect minutely this model 
America. There was land spread out before 
them. The typical industrial area, the large 
city, complete with suburbs and shopping 
centers, the small town with all its simplic- 
ity, the farm and dairy sections—all were 
there, complete in minute detail. With such 
delicate technical instruments as theirs it 
was no problem to portray America as it 
actually is. By means of lights and electri- 
cal devices they were able to see an actual 
demonstration of a session of the House and 
Senate. They heard the President address 
Congress and watched the citizens as they 
voted. The schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties were given a most important role in this 
all-important portrayal. The manner of 
worship in the many different churches 
brought astonished exclamations from many. 

“This God, do they actually believe in a 
power greater than themselves? How foolish 
they are to trust and have faith in some- 
thing or someone they can’t even see.” 

“They even spend hours worshiping Him 
and in talking to Him.” 

This remark brought roars of laughter 
from the crowd. They just couldn’t believe 
their ears. They had heard of some strange 
land by this name, yet a land and a people 
this strange were completely beyond their 
comprehension. Some felt pity; others were 
amused; yet they all possessed that amazed 
feeling that bordered on disbelief. So this 
was the country that was always trying to 
push its so-called freedom down everyone’s 
throat. These were the people who believed 
their way was the only way and always the 
right way. It really was amusing to think 
how they tried to bring everyone else to their 
way of thinking. 

“It’s really unbelievable,” said a little old 
lady who had been jostled and pushed until 
she was almost at the front of the exhibit. 
Then, with tears in her eyes, “Oh, if I could 
only do something to help them see the light. 
Those poor men, women, and children with 
their distorted principles and ideals. Oh, 
how unhappy they must really be.” 

One by one the people made their com- 
ments. Some were too speechless to utter a 
word. They just shook their heads sadly 
and walked away. Others had just begun to 
realize how much they had to be thankful 
for. On all their faces was clearly seen the 
fact that they considered themselves most 
fortunate. 

Night was beginning to fall—slowly the 
crowd began to dwindle and soon the room 
was empty. But if one looked closely in the 
gathering dusk, there could be seen a small 
old gentleman over in the corner near the 
door. There were traces of tears on his 
withered old cheeks and he clutched his cane 
tightly in his hand. He was distinguished 
looking and his black homburg made him 
seem taller than he actually was. His suit 
was of the finest material fashioned by the 
best tailor within the hundred-mile area. 
As he stood there, he thought back over the 
years. Over his years. You could, perhaps, 
call him successful. You might say he had 
made his mark in the world. Yes, he was 
well known, by name and by sight. 

He stood there a moment and sighed, then 
straightened his shoulders, clicked his heels, 
and gave a brisk salute. He opened the door 
and stepped into the waiting limousine, 
scarcely perceptible in the blackness, and 
vanished into the night. 
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Let’s follow this distinguished gentleman 
who displayed such emotion while watching 
our America. What right has he to be so 
concerned? 

The speeding limousine soon reached its 
destination and with a sad expression the 
passenger stepped out, once more alone in 
the darkness of the Square. With a leaden 
heart he began his climb up the steps toward 
the huge building. Massive lamps embed- 
ced in the concrete lighted the path of the 
lone figure. At the entrance the military 
guards saluted and continued their watch. 
His heels made a clicking noise on the cold 
marble floors and their echo resounded 
through the building. Guards were sta- 
tioned evenly along each hall, and the sickle 
and hammer flaunted its banner over each 
doorway. 

The gentleman made his way slowly to a 
door at the end of the hall marked “Office of 
the Prime Minister.” Without turning on 
the light, he sank into the chair behind his 
desk, buried his face in his hands, and wept 
silently. 

Form your own opinion as to why our 
friend is so sad. I think he weeps because 
he realizes that there is something amiss in 
his life, his ideals, and his country. With- 
out being conscious of it, perhaps, he has 
admitted that liberty and happiness are 
worth far more than power, prestige, or mili- 
tary advancement. He realizes that America 
is truly the land of the free, the home of 
the brave, the land of opportunity. He sees 
the heritage that is ours, the men who have 
died that they might give life to those of us 
who would follow. He sees our brave leaders, 
present, past, and future, who devote their 
entire lives to guiding America. He sees the 
Constitution, ordained by free men, sustained 
by free men, worth having and worth defend- 
ing. He sees us. He knows that there are 
those of use who perhaps don’t fully under- 
stand the technical terms used in its writ- 
ing but who fully appreciate and love the 
very name, “Constitution.” That name 
stands for America. It represents us. It 
represents our past and our future. There 
it stands, written in the blood, sweat, and 
tears of those past yet ever-present Ameri- 
cans—the beacon of liberty, the hope of the 
oppressed, the promise of the free, our Con- 
stitution, the framework, the foundation of 
America—proclaiming the rights of every in- 
dividual and stating that truly, “‘all men are 
created equal.” But this is not all our friend 
sees. He sees that we have a greater love for 
our country than we realize and that we are 
truly Americans in the full and glorious 
sense of the word. He believes that the love 
of our,country has not died, and he knows 
that as long as we, the Americans of today 
and tomorrow, shall live that we will keep 
her what she was meant to be—a “land of 
the free.” It seems to take one on the out- 
side to see what really goes on on the inside, 
and it doesn’t take long for any outsider to 
see the deep love, appreciation, and admira- 
tion that we hold for our America. Our 
younger generation is not lacking in patriot- 
ism. No true American will ever be. May 
we realize as time passes on that there is 
truly more than that which meets the eye. 
Americans of yesterday—-Washington, Lin- 
coln, Madison, and Revere; Americans of to- 
day—Eisenhower, MacArthur, Rayburn, and 
Dulles; Americans of tomorrow—Jones, 
Brown, Smith, you, and I, under the Stars 
and Stripes we stand united, and with one 
accord. We, the Americans of today, are just 
as brave and patriotic as those of yesterday. 
And whether you realize it or not, you are 
no exception. 

I say as did Josiah Gilbert Holland: 


“Give us men! 

Men who tread where saints have trod, 
Men for country, home, and God! 

Give us men! 

I say again, again, Give us men! 
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God grant that as long as America shall 
live she will have those spirited, freedom- 
loving, God-fearing sons she so deserves. 


An Appeal to Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
recently there appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch a very fine editorial treat- 
ing with a speech made some time back 
by Adlai E. Stevenson on foreign rela- 
tions. The title of the editorial is “An 
Appeal to Reason.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO REASON 


Adlai E. Stevenson’s address is a thought- 
ful, clear, elevated discussion of the hard 
dilemma that the United States faces in the 
Far East. This is not to say that Mr. Steven- 
son’s address does not have its political side. 
The former Illinois Governor carried the 
Democratic Party banner in 1952. That alone 
lends some political color to almost every- 
thing he says. 

But after full allowance is made for this 
fact of political relationship, the Stevenson 
address remains an earnest—some doubtless 
will say brilliant—analysis of what to do 
about the offshore isands of Quemoy and 
Matsu and how to proceed generally in world 
affairs. 

Outstanding In Mr. Stevenson’s presenta- 
tion of the Far Eastern problem is his recog- 
nition of constitutional responsibility of the 
President to make the final decision. As 
he reminds the country, Mr. Eisenhower 
“asked for and got from Congress the sole 
responsibility for making this decision” in 
the Far East. 

It is not that this recognition is remarka- 
ble in Mr. Stevenson; he knows enough about 
the power and responsibility of the Executive 
to understand this fully. What is notable 
about this part of the address is that Mr. 
Stevenson’s position is in such contrast to 
that of the KNOWLANDS, BRIDGESES, JENNERS, 
McCarTHyYs, and WELKERS who, though vot- 
ing for the Formosa resolution, oppose the 
President’s cautious course. 

Mr. Stevenson also properly gives the 
Eisenhower administration more credit for 
gains on the international scene than the 
anti-Eisenhower wing of the Republican 
Party has been willing to bestow on its own 
President. 

Having done this, Mr. Stevenson goes on 
to present a potentially hopeful program for 
extricating the United States from the pre- 
dicament in which we now find ourselves in 
the Strait of Formosa. He comes very close 
to saying that the islands that are as close to 
the Chinese mainland as Staten Island is to 
New York should be evacuated to improve 
not only the position of the United States but 
also that of Chiang Kai-shek’s refugee Na- 
tionalist forces. 

Mr. Stevenson does this by differentiating 
sharply between Formosa, where we have a 
right to be, and the offshore islands, which 
we have neither the historical nor legal right 
to occupy. The basic question is the one he 
puts: Whether it is defensible to risk world 
war III for these Chinese islands, particular- 
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ly when we would find ourselves withoy 
allies if war came over such a pretext, 

On the matter of allies, Mr. Stevenson 
drives home basic facts. Allies may he, as he 
says, “irritating,” but we need them. y, 
need them because, among other reasons, We 
have only 6 percent of the world’s popula. 
tion; because allies are the source of indi. 
pensable materials; because their territories 
provide us with airbases. 

But we need them above all, as he says, be. 
cause of ‘the weight of moral opinion” which 
“can be more penetrating than bullets, more 
durable than steel.” And to support this re. 
liance on something greater than arms, he 
quotes no less a soldier than Napoleon: “In 
war, moral considerations are three-quarters 
of the battle.” 

Mr. Stevenson performs a particular sery. 
ice in calling for a renunciation of “go-it. 
aloneism” and in delineating the failures of 
the sloganeering method of bluff and bluster 
that has characterized too much of Secretary 
of State Dulles’s conduct of foreign policy, 
He is also sound when he emphasizes the 
potential for the United States and the free 
world in the point 4 program of economic 
and technical assistance for the peoples of 
southeast Asia and elsewhere whom we stil] 
hope to save from falling to communism. 

But most hopeful of all are his specific 
proposals, first, that the United States ang 
its allies in Europe and Asia sumbit a resolu- 
tion to the U. N. General Assembly calling 
for a condemnation of the use of force in 
altering the status of Formosa, and, second, 
that the U. N. seek a formula for the future 
of Formosa, “consistent with the wishes of 
its people, with international law and with 
world security.” And we see no objection in 
attempting, as Mr. Stevenson suggests, to 
recruit Russian participation in this effort to 
restrain the Chinese Communists in their 
dangerous course. 

One immediate result, we hope, will be to 
recognize the need for correcting the dis- 
torted impression that is growing overseas 
as to the true character of the American 
people. For as Adlai Stevenson says, we seek 
only ‘‘a chance for all to live and let live,” 
we are “champions of peace, not harbingers 
of war.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s address came from the 
political opposition, but his is the kind of 
loyal opposition that a democracy requires, 


America’s Summons to Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, in the city of Los Angeles I 
was highly honored to speak to a dis- 
tinguished group of citizens and award- 
winning students attending the Southern 
California Christian College. I asx 
unanimous consent that my remarks 0! 
that occasion be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcOR), 
as follows: 

AMERICA’s SUMMONS TO RESPONSIBILITY 

I am highly honored to speak to each of 
you tonight. I congratulate the Forest Lawn 
Foundation on the civic service which 
performs in this educational undertakiné, 
and I congratulate, too, the award winners !! 
this 1955 journalism awards contest. 
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The foundation brochure suggests that 
writing is the key to leadership.” I 


“good ‘ 

agree. Good writing depends upon clear 
thinking. Each is increasingly indispensable 
to families and to nations alike in their pur- 


.yit of a free and contented life on earth, and 
poth represent laudable goals for all of us. 

your brochure also suggests that if 5,000 
words are required to cover a given subject, 
then 10,000 words devoted to it represent 
wasted time and effort. Iagree again. There 
are some, however, who disagree. I Know, 
pecause I’ve seen them. 

Two years ago, as @ new Member of the 
United States Senate, I sat in my seat and 
listened while a new footnote to current 
political history was being made. One of my 
colleagues was establishing a new record in 
the length of a single Senate speech. 

He spoke continuously for upwards of 22 
hours, commencing early 1 afternoon, pro- 
ceeding throughout the night, and conclud- 
ing the following day. I confess I did not 
pear all of it. I went home to bed around 
midnight, but when I returned to the Capitol 
the next morning, he was still going strong. 
He broke the existing record. Until a Texan 
talked for 28 hours several weeks ago in his 
State legislative assembly, my colleague re- 
mained the undisputed world champion, in 
length at least. 

In my judgment, my colleague consumed 
at least 20 hours more than he should have 
on that occasion. Time is precous; none of 
us has too much of it. So the purpose of 
your contest—to write trenchantly and 
tersely and clearly—is praiseworthy. And 
what applies to the written word has equal 
application to the spoken word. 

By the way, I recall the story of the great 
Winston Churchill during the war. He re- 
ceived A Memorandum from a young naval 
officer that a certain war material was “in 
short supply.” Sir Winston § scribbled 
across the bottom of the memo “What is 
wrong with the good old anglo-saxon word 
‘scarce?’” I rather imagine that that awk- 
ward phrase was not utilized thereafter in 
official memoranda emanating from at least 
one member of His Majesty’s Royal Navy. 

Tonight, I wish to speak to you about the 
responsibilities of @ur country and of our 
people which the passage of time has placed 
upon us. Our frontiers of pioneer days have 
long been gone, and western America is on 
its way toward overtaking the rest of the 


Nation both in people and in production. 
Our population continues to grow, and our 
peopie live longer than before, and we pro- 


duce more abundantly than ever. Fulfilling 
the needs for air to breathe, water to drink, 
and food to eat constitutes a different prob- 
lem than our forebears faced. For example, 
alr contamination—at least, to the extent 
that it poses a hazard to the health of so- 
ciety—is a modern byproduct of industrial 
progress and it is not indigenous to this 
community alone. The artesian wells of my 
frandfather’s days in California are van- 
ished; today, our millions of Southern Cali- 
fornians live only because of a vast importa- 
ton of water into this area. We face the 
need of a realistic national policy on these 
problems. Food is a little different. We 
produce more than we can eat, a tragic 
paradox in a world which still knows star- 
vation. Our National Government has be- 
fun to accept such modern problems in this 
20th century. Air pollution has become a 
matter of Federal, as well as local, concern. 
Our national Government is undertaking 
the study of water supply and water con- 
fervation on a national basis, and the Con- 
gress Is grappling with that subject. On 
the problem of food, we’ve made progress. 
Part of our food surplus goes into the schools 
‘Ss country to assist the underprivileged 
‘nd the undernourished. Part of it will be 
Channeled into foreign trade, and some of it 
has been used to prevent starvation abroad. 
Our Nation's gift of surplus wheat to Pak- 
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istan averted a tragic human disaster and 
helped to cement an international friend- 
ship. And our new agricultural legislation 
is designed to protect the farmer, without 
bankrupting the taxpayer or putting the 
Government in the food business. 

I need only cite the great change in our 
Nation’s fiscal situation to demonstrate 
how, in this field, our responsibility is far 
greater than ever before. Deficit spending 
has been a modern curse. It never plagued 
past generations. In 1915 we owed a little 
over $1 billion, and today we owe more than 
$271 billion. In 1915, we spent less than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars, and last 
year over $67 billion. Forty years ago, just 
before our involvement in World War I, the 
public debt amounted to $10 for every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation. Today, the 
comparable figure is just under $1,650. 
Thus Government spending has an increas- 
ingly greater effect on our people. Our fiscal 
policies have a direct impact on the value 
of our money. They affect private credit and 
private business. Our Government has at- 
tempted—I think with creditable success— 
properly to discharge this highly sensitive 
responsibility. We've taken steps towards a 
balanced budget without attempting to turn 
back the clock. Federal spending is subject 
to additional control, and where practicable, 
has been reduced. Some tax reduction has 
been adopted to provide an additional stim- 
ulus for an expanding economy. If you will 
let me say so, there is a general aversion, or 
at any rate a considerable aversion, in 
Washington, against fiscal irresponsibility, 
and that, in itself, is real achievement. 

Without question, it is in the field of 
foreign relations that America’s summons to 
responsibility is of greatest concern. The 
summons has not been thrust suddenly upon 
us. As in matters of domestic concern, so 
too in international affairs, the passage of 
time has altered our country’s responsibili- 
ties in the world. 

We have been placed into a position of 
leadership among nations whether we like 
it or not. Prior to the World Wars in which 
this country has engaged, our people, 
through their Government, abstained from 
the role of a great world power. Our Fed- 
eral Government was responsible for laws 
and administration of national problems and 
internal rights of our people, and very little 
else. We insulated ourselves in our early 
days with the Monroe. Doctrine, and we saw 
our interests as a free people confined pretty 
much to the Western Hemisphere and the 
North Pacific Ocean. That was what Amer- 
icans desired. That is what they received 
from their Government. We held ourselves 
understandably aloof from _ international 
quarrels abroad. Our two oceans afforded us 
the luxury of separation from European and 
Asiatic strife. And then we were drawn into 
a world conflict. Our Government broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany by rea- 
son of her unrestricted submarine war which 
caused American ships to be torpedoed and 
American lives to be lost. American sover- 
eignty had been assaulted and the Congress 
of our country, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, took the Nation into a war and thus 
we were embarked on a whole new era for 
our people. 

When victory came, the American people, 
quite understandably, wanted to return to 
their old way of living. We still enjoyed 
the barriers of two great oceans. Why mud- 
dle and meddle in European affairs? was 
the question asked in those days. No one 
offered a satisfactory answer. The United 
States refused to join the League of Nations. 
In the decade which followed, “isolation” and 
“economy” were our national watchwords. 

After World War I, our Government made 
repeated attempts at cooperative interna- 
tional disarmament. But with no great suc- 
cess. While we began to evince some inter- 
est in European affairs, our people did not 
believe that our own security and prosperity 
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depended very much on them. We followed 
& policy of neutrality with respect to all the 
world. 

World War II brought with it a growing 
recognition that the security of the United 
States is affected whenever and wherever the 
destruction of free government or free peo- 
ple occurs. When that conflict was con- 
cluded, and our enemies surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, we watched with growing appre- 
hension and unbelief as the Soviet Union 
took advantage of a distraught European 
Continent, and undertook destruction of the 
freedom of European countries and the ex- 
tension of communism all around the globe. 

Meanwhile, technological developments 
were destroying our traditional concepts of 
space. The protection afforded us by our 
dividing oceans was disappearing. The 
American people were brought face to face 
with the fact that their favored geographi- 
cal position was no longer any guaranty to 
their peace and security. 

Thus, in the 1940’s, the United Nations 
was created, and our country, through over- 
whelming Senate ratification, joined it. We 
took the lead in its formation. We began to 
discuss with free peoples our common con- 
cern on our common problem of maintaining 
our respective freedoms in a world at peace. 
If the future were to bring more acts of 
brutal aggression, we were determined to 
agree, in advance, that together we would 
repel them. Mutual security treaties came 
into existence. NATOwas born. Our coun- 
try applied the old principle of “in union 
there is strength.” Collective defense ar- 
rangements in many areas of the world were 
made by our Government. And, thus, what 
was almost undreamed of in the years gone 
by became a new United States policy with 
a great new responsibility. 

I wish now to speak with you on one facet 
of American foreign policy of great impor- 
tance to the American people today. It con- 
cerns the Far East and Asia. I am neither a 
military expert nor an expert on foreign re- 
lations. I speak as an American and as a 
Member of the United States Senate who 
has Been required to sit in Judgment there 
on matters of American policy in that area. 
I do not speak in either a political or a par- 
tisan manner. 

We are agreed, I am sure, that the most 
important objective of our country’s foreign 
policy is to safeguard the security of the 
United States by establishing and preserving 
a just and honorable world peace. 

In the far Pacific and Asia, our summons 
to responsibility in accomplishing this ob- 
jective represents a continuing challenge of 
this Nation’s ability to lead. The summons 
and the challenge have been answered with 
measurable success, with enlightenment, and 
with a spirit of helpfulness which character- 
izes our people; we became a pace setter in 
creating independent, self-governing na- 
tions. We led the march away from colo- 
nialism. I wish to recall that on March 22, 
1934, Congress granted independence to the 
Philippines, and on July 4, a fitting date, 12 
years later, the Republic of the Philippines 
was proclaimed a new member of the family 
of nations. We have no firmer allies in our 
goal of freedom and of peace than the Fili- 
pino people. 

Our acceptance of that responsibility in 
Japan is a demonstrated fact. We set an 
unprecedented and an inspiring example to 
the Japanese people almost from the moment 
occupation forces arrived in those islands. 
Instead of vengefully punishing an entire 
race, the United States undertook—and with 
heartening success, I am proud to observe— 
to guide, to encourage, and to advise a form- 
er foe on building a new government along 
democratic lines, on rehabilitating a ravaged 
economy, on lifting the standard of living 
and on recognizing the dignity of human 


beings. 
We played an important role in establish- 
ing SEATO in the Southwest Pacific, as we 
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did in the establishment of NATO. We have 
led free powers into combining together to 
deter Communist aggression or Communist 
colonialism. 

Last January, by reason of the critical situ- 
ation developing in the Straits of Formosa 
which posed a serious peril to the security 
of America, our Government stood united 
in the declaration of our policy in that area. 
In a message to Congress asking for such 
a declaration, President Eisenhower recalled 
that ever since June 1950, when communism 
committed armed aggression against Korea, 
this Nation determined to defend the island 
of Formosa against possible Communist in- 
vasion from the mainland of China. He said: 
“We believe that the situation is one for 
appropriate action of the United Nations un- 
der its Charter for the purpose of ending 
the present hostilities in that area. We 
would welcome assumption of such jurisdic- 
tion by that body. * * * The danger of armed 
attack directed against that area compels 
us to take into account closely related lo- 
calities and actions which, under current 
conditions, might determine the failure or 
the success of such an attack. The author- 
ity that may be accorded by the Congress 
would be used only in situations which are 
recognizable as parts of, or definite pre- 
liminaries to, an attack against the main 
positions of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 
Ie concluded by saying that this country 
“shall remain faithful to our obligation as 
a member of the United Nations to be ready 
to settle our international disputes by peace- 
ful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security and justice are not 
in danger.” 

I quote from the resolution introduced 
immediately in the Congress: 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary for the 
specific purpose of securing and protecting 
Formosa and the Pescadores against armed 
attack, this authority to include the secu- 
ring and protection of such related positions 
and territories of that area now in friendly 
hands and the taking of such other measures 
as he judges to be required or appropriate in 
assuring the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

“This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions, created by action 
of the United Nations or otherwise, and shall 
so report to the Congress.” 

The resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives almost unanimously, and 
on January 27 debate commenced in the 
Senate. Senator GreorcE, of Georgia, argued 
that it was not a question of how much 
power the President had under the Consti- 
tution. In his judgment, the President was 
right in asking the Congress to pass such a 
resolution “even if the only reason for so 
doing was to secure the moral support of the 
American people.” 

I want to recall what I said earlier this 
year in discussing this situation. Every 
thinking professional military man has un- 
equivocally concluded that Formosa and the 
Pescadores must not fall into Communist 
hands. Those islands constitute what they 
call a part of the defense perimeter of the 
United States. 


That conclusion is not a political conclu- 
sion. It was not made by party-minded 
people. It represented the best thinking of 
those best qualified from a military stand- 
point to render it. I assume that our people 
do not require assurances that the President 
adopted those conclusions as an American 
statesman dedicated to our own welfare, and 
not as a politician. And I am sure that 
our country approves the bipartisan manner 
in which the Congress, after debate, adopted 
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the resolution on a basis of your and my 
right to freedom. 

As I listened to the debate, I recalled the 
phrase which General MacArthur used dur- 
ing Korea when he referred to the area north 
of the Yalu River as a “privileged sanc- 
tuary.” And I want to recall again his own 
words on the stake of our country in For- 
mosa. “Under no circumstances,” he toid 
our country, “must Formosa fall under Com- 
munist control. Such an eventuality would 
at once threaten the freedom of the Phil- 
ippines and the loss of Japan and might well 
force our western frontier back to the 
coasts of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington.” 

During the debate, a number of amend- 
ments were proposed. One of them was 
offered by a Republican Senator who was 
joined by two Democratic Senators. Let 
me read the text of the amendment: “‘Noth- 
ing in this resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the President to us our Armed 
Forces on the mainland of China, or to in- 
tervene in defense of any islands controlled 
by the Chinese Nationalist Government 
within 12 miles of the coast of China ex- 
cept for the specific purpose of helping to 
withdraw nationalist troops and civilians 
from such islands.” 

The amendment apparently accepted the 
importance to our own freedom of deterring 
Communist aggression in that area of the 
world so long as we voluntarily prevented 
ourselves from such deterrence at an imag- 
inary 12-mile offshore limit. If the Com- 
munist Chinese were to set off a conflagra- 
tion aimed at Formosa and the Pescadores, 
such an amendment would shackle our Pres- 
ident with a ridiculous restriction in at- 
tempting to deter it. Furthermore, it would 
present to the Communists a legislative 
guaranty, in advance, of what we would 
not do to protect our perimeter of American 
defense. 

Suffice to say, the amendment was defeat- 
ed overwhelmingly. Other amendments 
were offered and they, too, went down be- 
fore bipartisan majorities. A grave conclu- 
sion on America’s responsibility was reached 
not by political entitles but by an American 
President and an American Congress who 
agreed upon an American policy to protect 
the freedom of the American people. 

Our Government, through both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, agrees it is 
in the interest of American security that 
Nationalist China shall not be abandoned 
to communism and that, in the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores, the President 
is authorized to use our Armed Forces as he 
deems necessary in their behalf and that 
authority includes the related islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

By whom do the American people desire 
to have this authority discharged? Do they 
wish to have it discharged by our elected 
Chief Executive as he may determine in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the bipartisan 
congressional resolution? That is the way 
our Constitution provides. 

Iam convinced that they want this author- 
ity exercised, in accordance with the law of 
the land, and by the head of our executive 
branch who, after all, is the only person I 
know possessed of all the facts from day to 
day, who is the elected head of our people, 
and who during his lifetime has known the 
horrors of war and has demonstrated a devo- 
tion to peace. 

I will not challenge the good faith of those 
who disagree with me, but I venture to sug- 
gest that our bipartisan policy, upon which 
peace or war could well depend, be not sub- 
jected to partisan criticism from either of 
the two great American parties of our land. 
The President will make the decision if the 
exigencies of the days ahead require them. 
That is the responsibility which the Senate 
and the House placed upon him. We can be 
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thankful that he has declined to spell out in 
advance what his decision and his Strategy 
would be under different sets of circum. 
stances if he deemed it necessary to take 
action. 

Some of our citizens have suggested that 
the United Nations assume jurisdiction o 
this free-world problem. I believe that jt 
should, and I have included in my remark: 
tonight the Presidential position that jt 
would be welcomed. 

In this connection, I have received an jp. 
formative letter from Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr, 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, in an. 
swer to my question of America’s position, 

Ambassador Lodge wrote that the Uniteg 
States has followed a consistent policy of try. 
ing to get the U. N. to take up the question 
of a cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. The 
United States worked for a meeting of the 
Security Council, which finally was held. 
When the meeting occurred, this country 
showed its good faith and earnestness anq 
took an unusual step to dramatize our desire 
to bring about a peaceful solution. We voted 
formally to invite the Chinese Communists 
to sit in at the talks we hoped would be helq 
about arranging a cease-fire. Ambassador 
Lodge recalled, and I am quoting his exact 
words, that “this invitation was contemp- 
tuously rejected, to the accompaniment of 
flagrant untruths and cynical impugning of 
our motives.” 

Results of the recent Bandung Conference 
are heartening. While Communist China 
has announced somewhat of an about face, 
only time can tell us whether her spokes- 
men are in good faith. Yet at the confer. 
ence, ministers of sovereign nations spoke 
out against aggression. We had friends 
there, people of different colors, creeds, and 
religions, who share our goals of freedom. 

Fear of retaliation is not the only deter. 
rent to war. The opinions of peoples are 
important. The forthright stand at Ban- 
dung by the Philippine, the Pakistan, the 
Ceylon and the Iraq delegates unquestion- 
ably had a telling effect on the Communists 
They—like others—gathered strength and 
courage for their stand, I believe, from the 
leadership which our country and the fra- 
ternity of free nations have provided. We 
are measuring up to the responsibility that 
destiny has given to us. We are responding 
to the most important summons of ou 
national life. 


Harry S. Truman Gains in Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the Anniston Star, of Anis- 
ton, Ala., May 1, 1955, entitled “Harry 
S. Truman Gains in Fame.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, aS follows: 

Harry S. TRUMAN GAINS IN FAME 

It may be because he has come to be viewed 
in contrast to the indecision and lack © 
political courage demonstrated by the pres 
ent occupant of the White House, but what- 
ever may be the cause, it is now evident that 
Harry S. Truman is beginning to be recos- 
nized as one of the greatest of America 
Presidents, 
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And it is of considerable moment that one 
erson who recently has voiced the opinion 
that Truman is far above the average is none 
other than Alfred M. Landon, the man the 
GOP chose to oppose Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1936. He says Mr. Truman’s true worth 
will be revealed when all official records are 
made public. 

Admittedly, Mr. Truman espoused several 
measures that made him unpopular here in 
the South, among them being his attitude on 
civil rights and racial segregation. But it 
remained for a Republican appointee as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to at- 
tempt a disruption of the separate but equal 
status in our public schools by a decision 
that was in direct contravention of the rights 
of the States. 

It may be said of a certainty, that Mr. 
Truman would not have countenanced a 
Senate leader who opposed him on important 
administration measures. Nor was it diffi- 
cult to know where he himself stood on given 
issues. He had positive views on interna- 
tional affairs and he was represented by a 
Secretary of State who maintained the lead- 
ership of this country in foreign relations— 
a position we since have lost to Great Britain. 

Mr. Truman did not regard a balanced 
budget as an absolute essential of good gov- 
ernment. Yet he did balance the budget 
without resorting to the subterfuges that 
characterize the Eisenhower administration. 
And while he did cut down on defense ex- 
penditures, as demanded by Congress, our 
national peril was not as great then as it is 
today, due to the losses abroad we have sus- 
tained under Eisenhower. 





Congressional Medal of Honor Awarded 
Posthumously to Pfc. Charles H. 
Barker, of Pickens, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a press 
release from the Defense Department 
announcing the award of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor posthumously to 
Pfc. Charles H. Barker, of Pickens, S. C. 

Private, First Class Barker’s actions 
on June 4, 1953, in Korea exemplify the 
fighting spirit and courage of other 
South Carolina and American heroes 
who have rendered wartime services 
above and beyond the call of duty. In 
World War I South Carolina sons won 
more medals of honor, proportionately, 
than any other State in the Nation. 
They have also served their Nation 
heroically in World War II and the 
Korean conflict, as the record of Private, 
First Class Barker demonstrates here 
today, 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorb, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1955. 
SouTH CAROLINA INFANTRYMAN AWARDED 
MEDAL OF HONOR POSTHUMOUSLY 
F An 18-year-old infantryman from South 
Varolina, who sacrificed his life so that a 
Patrol of his unit could withdraw from in- 
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tense enemy fire in Korea after its ammuni- 
tion was almost completely expended, has 
been awarded the Medal of Monor, the De- 
partment of the Army announced today. 

Pfc. (then Private) Charles H. Barker, of 
Pickens, S. C., earned the highest award the 
Nation can give when he “distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous gallantry and indomni- 
table courage above and beyond the call of 
duty in action against the enemy” at Sok- 
kogae, Korea, during the early morning hours 
of June 4, 1953. He was assigned to Com- 
pany K, 17th Infantry Regiment, 7th In- 
fantry Division. 

Private Barker was a member of a screen- 
ing patrol of 11 men led by 2d Lt. James B. 
Tomes, Jr., of 1330 Indianaola Avenue, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., now assigned to Fort Knox, 
Ky., which moved out from an outpost called 
“Pork Chop” at 4:30 a. m. on July 4 to 
screen the north finger of hilly terrain 
where enemy activity had been reported. 

The patrol started out in a diamond forma- 
tion. Lieutenant Tomes was the point man, 
with Private Barker on the left flank. Soon 
Private Barker alerted the officer to sounds 
coming from the left flank. Maneuvering 
to the north, the patrol surprised a number 
of the enemy digging in on the finger and 
immediately opened fire. The enemy ran 
for cover and weapons. 

“During the fierce fire fight which resulted, 
Private Barker, with utter disregard for his 
own personal safety, crawled to a position 
within 15 to 20 feet of the enemy’s dug-in 
position,” according to Sgt. Eugent D. Mull, 
of Buchanan, Va., then acting as assistant 
patrol leader. “From this position, Private 
Barker fired his automatic rifle and threw 
grenades with deadly accuracy. Under the 
cover of this base of fire, the patrol maneu- 
vered to a more advantageous position from 
which to fire.” 

While the higher ground which had been 
gained as a result of Private Barker’s heroism 
enabled the men to concentrate more deadly 
fire on the enemy, the patrol’s ammunition 
was beginning to run low. As a result, 
Lieutenant Tomes ordered the unit to re- 
organize in order to withdraw. 

“As we began our withdrawal,” Sergeant 
Mull reported later, “the enemy noticed the 
lessening of our fire power and began to come 
out of their covered positions. Private Bar- 
ker remained in his position and with a 
stream of automatic rifle fire kept the enemy 
pinned down. The actions of Private Bar- 
ker enabled us to set up a perimeter de- 
fense and withdraw from the finger. 

“The last time I saw Private Barker was as 
he stood up and charged at the onrushing 
enemy, firing his automatic rifle and throw- 
ing his few remaining had grenades. When 
the patrol got back to the outpost, I dis- 
covered there were only 12 rounds of ammu- 
nition left among the patrol members. The 
unselfish actions of Private Barker in my 
estimation saved the lives of every man on 
that patrol.” 

The South Carolina Infantryman’s hero- 
ism made him the 76th recipient of the 
Medal of Honor for fighting in Korea. De- 
tails of the presentation ceremony will be 
announced at a later date. 

Private Barker, on of Mr. and Mrs. Norvin 
N. Barker, Pickens, S. C., was born on April 
12, 1935. He enlisted in the Army on Oc- 
tober 29, 1952. Prior to entering the service 
he was employed in the textile industry. 

The text of the citation accompanying the 
award to Private Barker follows: 

“Pfc. (then Private) Charles H. Barker, 
Infantry, United States Army, a member of 
Company K, 17th Infantry Regiment, 7th 
Infantry Division, distinguished himself by 
conspicuous gallantry and indomitable cour- 
age above and beyond the call of duty in 
action against the enemy near Sokkogae, Ko- 
rea, on June 4, 1953. While participating in a 
combat patrol engaged in screening an ap- 
proach to “Pork Chop Outpost,” Private Bar- 
ker and his companions surprised and en- 
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gaged an enemy group digging emplacements 
on the slope. Totally unprepared, the hostile 
troops sought cover. After ordering Private 
Barker and a comrade to lay down a base of 
fire, the patrol leader maneuvered the re- 
mainder of the platoon to a vantage point on 
higher ground. Private Barker moved to an 
open area firing his rifle and hurling gre- 
nades on the hostile positions. As enemy 
action increased in volume and intensity, 
mortar bursts fell on friendly positions, am- 
munition was in critical supply, and the 
platoon was ordered to withdraw into a per- 
imeter defense preparatory to moving back to 
the outpost. Voluntarily electing to cover 
the retrograde movement, he gallantly main- 
tained a defense and was last seen in close 
hand-to-hand combat with the enemy. Pri- 
vate Barker’s unflinching courage, consum- 
mate devotion to duty, and supreme sacri- 
fice, enabled the patrol to complete the mis- 
sion and effect an orderly withdrawal to 
friendly lines, reflecting lasting glory upon 
himself and upholding the highest traditions 
of the military service. 





One-Sided Digest of Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 29, 
1955, there is a letter written by Mr. 
Frank Ahldren, executive editor of the 
Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn. 
It is entitled ‘“One-Sided Digest of 
Dixon-Yates.” It deals with an article 
recently appearing in the Reader’s Digest 
which presented a very one-sided view 
of that contract. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ONE-SIDED DIGEST or DIXON-YATES 
DeWIrrTr WALLACE, 
Publisher, Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

DeaR Mr. WALLACE: The mail brings us a 
a proof from your April issue of William 
Hard’s account of the Dixon-Yates deal. 
Your memorandum calls it an “informative 
overall story” and a “complete picture.” 

It is nothing of the kind. 

It is complete only in its pre entation of 
the power trust lobby version of this situa- 
tion. It ignores questions of sound public 
policy as asked by the numerous objectors 
during months of controversy. 

Leaving to one side the unquestionable 
fact that fears for the future of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority have a bearing on the 
views of the objectors, and the fact that the 
Democratic Party is using the question for 
political advantage, this is a purchase con- 
tract for payment of more than $500 million 
in tax money for electricity ($20 million a 
year for 25 years—and then the plant goes to 
the company). 

The very size of the purchase demands 
close examination on its own merits and 
demerits. For your account to lump this 
examination as “hot air” is a disservice to 
the public interest. 

Your account tells of an earlier Dixon offer 
to sell power to TVA, without saying what 
his price was, or how very much higher it 
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was than cost of other power to TVA, or 
how high this price was in comparison with 
prices offered by Mr. Dixon a few months 
later, or the price now mentioned after the 
spotlight was turned on. 

TWO ADMIT “GUARANTEED PROFITS” 

Your account says the Dixon-Yates deal 
obtained approval of all present members 
of the AEC. The record shows only 2 mem- 
bers of a 5-member board approved and 
that 1 of them has since attacked it, saying 
he only approved in the hope of getting AEC 
back to the atom business and away from 
the power-brokerage business. (There was 
1 neutral member, 1 unconfirmed appoint- 
ment, and 1 vacancy at the time of the vote.) 

You say the Federal Power Commission 
approved without mentioning that this ac- 
tion was taken over the strong opposition 
of the head of FPC’s Bureau of Accounts, 
Finance, and Rates—the very man most 
likely to understand what the contract says. 

You say the General Accounting Office ap- 
proved. You do not record that the GAO 
appeared before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in violent protest which re- 
sulted in partial modifications. 

You put negotiation for power at Paducah 
and Portsmouth, when the war situation de- 
manded more atomic plant production at 
any cost, on the same basis as negotiation 
for West Memphis power, after the war situa- 
tion had calmed. 

You explore timidly the “guaranteed 
profit” angie of Dixon-Yates, without men- 
tioning the fact that two former high offi- 
cials of Mr. Dixon’s companies have said for 
publication that the company is guaranteed 
against loss. 

There is nothing in your “complete pic- 
ture” to indicate that one interpretation 
of a clause in this contract requires the AEC 
to pay the full price of power even though 
the plant produces none. 

Neither is there any hint of the contract 
clauses which give the Dixon company the 
chance to take power it is selling to the Gov- 
ernment at 3.99 mills for its own use at 
1.863 mills, under terms which could mean 
as much as $12 million a year profit to the 
Dixon companies. These figures have been 
published, without challenge, by Walter von 
Tresckow, who is biased to be sure (because 
he wanted to bid but was brushed off), but 
an experienced man in electricity and fi- 
bance nonetheless. 


ABOUT AN “INFORMATIVE STORY” 


Your “informative story’? mentions the 
tax clause, without saying that the Dixon- 
Yates proposal was so far out of line with 
precedent in years of Government purchase 
contracts that the United States Senate 
adopted special legislation to bring it back 
into line. 

You do not mention the many “adjust- 
ments” made in favor of the Government 
after objectors such as the New York Times, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Milwaukee Journal, 
and the Commercial Appeal brought the 
deal before the public. 

We further object to this “complete ac- 
count” leaving out the announcement of 
Memphis city officials that Memphis will 
answer its own power needs by financing its 
own generating station, if necessary. This 
one fact removes the whole objective of the 
Dixon-Yates deal. It has a place in any fair 
summary of this situation. 


AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


And if you use some of your space to tell 
of the protective attitude of this region 
toward TVA, you surely should let your read- 
ers know that Middle South is the present- 
day heir of the very company which Mem- 
phis voted out when TVA was voted in. 

We are close to this situation. We have 
worked through its details at great length 
and we are thoroughly convinced that it is 
against the public interest. 
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You have only to ask: Why was there no 
opportunity to bid on this job? to realize it 
was rigged from the start. 

We are surprised that Mr. Hard, ostensibly 
@ reporter, would approach the story with 
60 little regard for objectivity—that he, and 
you, would violate the primary rule of jour- 
nalism that requires examination of both 
sides of a controversy. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK AHLGREN, 
Executive Editor, 
The Commercial Appeal. 





The Job Harold Stassen Leaves 
Unfinished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, an article 
written by our distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey, Representative Har- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS, which appeared in 
the April 7, 1955, issue of the Reporter 
magazine. 

Representative WILLIAMS again dem- 
onstrates in this article the keen insight 
that he possesses and his expertness in 
the field of foreign affairs. We are privi- 
leged that he is serving as a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Jos HAROLD STASSEN LEAVES UNFINISHED 
(By Representative Harrison A. WILLIAMS) 


Now that Harold Stassen has been shifted 
to the post of Special Presidential Assistant 
for disarmament problems, I am more con- 
cerned than ever about what is to become 
of the important work now handled by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. Mr. 
Stassen has been the most consistent spokes- 
man within the administration for aid to 
Asia. The FOA, of which Mr. Stassen has 
been the chief since its creation on August 
1, 1953, is scheduled to expire on June 30. 

Does Mr. Stassen’s departure foretell the 
liquidation, or at least the fragmentation, of 
FOA? Do we have anything to offer the 
Asians except threats about tactical atomic 
weapons? 

Along with a number of my colleagues in 
Congress, I have been trying for some months 
without success to get a clear picture of what 
the administration plans to do about tech- 
nical assistance and economic development 
in Asia. One day Mr. Stassen would seem 
to favor a Marshall plan or possibly a Stassen 
plan for Asia. The next day Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey, guardian 
of “responsibility,” would deny that any 
such plan existed. Then Secretary Dulles 
would clear up the whole issue, as he did 
during a stopover in Laos, by hinting that 
all Asia needs on the economic side is a little 
more trade. 

Recently the dust has settled somewhat. 
In a press conference on March 17, Mr. 
Stassen announced an administration de- 
cision to send up to Congress a foreign-aid 
program that is to include more public-in- 
vestment funds for Asia than ever before. 
Its most striking and praiseworthy feature 
is to be a “regional fund” amounting to 
perhaps $200 million. 
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Although this is still a compromise bolq 
new program—a little long on statements of 
the compelling need (Stassen) and a littie 
short on substance (Humphrey)—it wil) 
probably resolve the administration's ip- 
ternal fight. But, as Mr. Stassen himseif 
said, it is only a first step in meeting the 
requirements of our foreign policy in Asia, 

CHINA VERSUS INDIA 


Economic assistance to Asia is both a 
necessity and an opportunity for the United 
States. The final answer to communism js 
neither conventional nor unconventiona] 
weapons but the fulfillment of Asia’s eco- 
nomic needs by democratic means. The 
contrast is already there—in the respective 
means by which China and India are try- 
ing to catch up with the industrialized na- 
tions of the world. 

The nations in the non-Communist cres- 
cent of Asia must find ways to improve the 
economic well-being of their people. All of 
them are watching this competition between 
India and China. 

In China, the Communist leaders are try- 
ing to industrialize their nation by imposing 
greater sacrifices on those who have least to 
give—the peasants. That, of course, is ex- 
actly what Stalin did in Russia. His Chinese 
followers are now facing the same stubborn 
fact he faced. No police state has ever 
figured out a way to force farmers to grow 
more food. It shouldn’t take long for Mao 
Tse-tung, applying Stalin’s theories in a 
country that has long suffered from large 
food deficits, to produce a severe food crisis 
in China. Already there is bitterness and 
despair. 

It is now becoming clear, even to the over- 
seas Chinese scattered throughout southeast 
Asia, that Communist land reform is strictly 
a phony; that the tenants who thought they 
were getting land of their own have wound 
up as sharecroppers for the Government. 
No wonder the Communists are beginning to 
complain in their own newspapers about 
“dangerous spontaneous tendencies toward 
capitalism” among the peasants. 

The Indians, on the contrary, build up the 
agricultural sector of their economy rather 
than exploit it. Nehru’s 5-year plan still has 
a year to run, but it is already possible to 
talk of its success. Aided by good weather, 
better fertilizers, more irrigation, some tech- 


nical advice, and a widening participation in 
village community projects, India’s farmers 
have already increased grain production 


by 21 percent, substantially reducing a deficit 
that ran close to 5 million tons before the 
plan got under way. According to a New 
Delhi dispatch in the New York Times, “It 
can be said now that India is self-sufficient 
in food.” Nehru’s government still has many 
problems to face, but it has clearly demon- 
strated for the rest of Asia to see that a dem- 
ocratic state can make a success of economic 
development. 


INEVITABLE CONCLUSION 


When we turn to Japan we find that 4 
solution to that nation’s economic distress 
lies in the rapid development of south and 
southeast Asia. Japan’s problem is simple: 
An island crammed with industrial machin- 
ery and skilled workers, it needs markets for 
what it produces and has to import a wide 
variety of food and raw materials. The Japa- 
nese would like to increase their trade with 
us. But even if we had no tariffs at all, the 
United States would be a good market {or 
only a small part of what Japan has Ww 
export. 

The Japanese would like to increase their 
trade with Red China, too. But here again 
the potential amount of such trade has becn 
vastly overrated. The Chinese would cer- 
tainly be eager to buy what Japan has 
sell, but China cannot offer much in return 
except coal and a few odd commodities like 
tung oil and hog bristles. What would pro- 
vide a real answer to Japan's trade prcbiem 
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is the rapid economic development of the 
rest of Asia. 

Considerations of both politics and eco- 
nomics thus lead us inevitably to the same 
conclusion: A vigorous program of economic 
assistance to Asia should be at the core of 
United States foreign policy. 

THE COLOMBO PLAN 


How can the program be carried out? A 
new and hopeful means is now available to 
us. The Colombo plan, which was originally 
a family affair within the British Common- 
wealth, has now been expanded to take in 
practically all of non-Communist Asia. 

The Colombo plan has now become the 
senter where a dozen national-development 
plans are synchronized. What's more, it al- 
lows Western nations to help Asians with- 
out arousing their suspicions. The Asians 
themselves are spending about $2 billion 
this year on the Colombo plan, and loans 
and grants from the United States, Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have 
amounted to $1 billion since 1950. Along- 
side this investment program there is a 
thriving program of technical assistance: 
Five thousand Asians are being trained, and 
2500 British and Commonwealth experts 
are building dams, making geological sur- 

ys, and applying the West’s skills to the 
East's problems in a hundred fields. 

This existing association of Asian nations 
could be expanded into a source of invest- 
ment capital for the entire region with the 
backing of United States funds. A unilateral 
United States program might be called im- 
perialism; a multilateral program under 
U. N. auspices might be sabotaged by Soviet 
participation. The Colombo plan avoids both 
aangers. 

THE OBSTACLES 

What's keeping us from doing what ob- 
viously needs to be done in Asia? It seems 
to me that there are three obstacles—apart 

mm the administration’s own indecision. 
One obstacle is our own fixed prejudices 
about foreign investment. Another, not so 

iely known but equally damaging, is Mr. 

issen's injection of party politics into the 
supposedly nonpartisan Foreign Operations 
Administration. The third obstacle has been 
and continues to be an absence of clear 
lines of authority in administering the pro- 

im. 

The illusion persists in the present as well 
‘is in the previous administration that pri- 

» investors can meet most of the need 
for capital in the economically underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. It is an attractive 
idea, but the simple truth is that right 
here at home, to say nothing of prospering 
Canada, the investor finds more lucrative 
and far safer investment opportunities than 
are to be found in any underdeveloped area. 


Foreign countries are now paying us half 
igain as much return on past investments 

American citizens are currently invest- 
ng abroad. I am afraid that continued 
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forts by the Government to entice Ameri- 
in investors abroad will have little effect. 
‘rivate investors will go into the less devel- 
oped areas only after some advance has been 
made on the basic problems of transporta- 
tion, communication, and health. This can 
only be done by some form of public invest- 
ment. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development does part of this job— 
the part that a strictly banking operation 
cin appropriately do. The Export-Import 
Pank exists to promote United States trade 
rather than investment in other countries; 
So it too can meet only a limited need on a 
limited scale. 

The proposed International Finance Cor- 
poration would be an excellent further step 
in the right direction. By investing in en- 
terprises that Asians themselves start and 
Manage and then selling off its holdings 
locally when the enterprises become profit- 
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able, such a corporation could promote in- 
dustrial development and help to create a 
capital market at the same time. It would, 
however, leave still unsolved the problem 
of where the money for basic economic devel- 
opment is to come from. 

For too many years, our Government has 
suffered from a lack of imagination in grap- 
pling with the whole problem of public in- 
vestment in less developed areas. Only two 
forms of assistance have generally been 
thought feasible: direct grants, which are 
onerous to the recipients as well as to United 
States taxpayers, and dollar loans that have 
to be repaid directly in dollars. 

And yet there are other forms of dollar 
assistance that could be used. We need to 
learn to use them in Asia. 

Suppose we should adopt a program to 
help finance a regional-development bank 
under the Colombo plan. The United States 
could provide the bank with a major share 
of its initial capital, and loans to the par- 
ticipating countries could then be paid back 
to the regional bank in local currency. This 
money could then be loaned eut again for 
further development projects. Such a 
scheme would have several advantages: 

It would create a long-term revolving fund 
to meet the need for continuous investment 
in such fields as public health, education, 
agriculture, and communications. 

It would avoid the difficulty of repayment 
in dollars. 

It would avoid the onus of “charity” for 
the recipient and some of the equally onerous 
“giveaway” implications for United States 
taxpayers. 

It would clearly indicate a permanent 
interest on our part in helping Asians to 
realize their economic aspirations. 


THE PORK BARREL 


The second obstacle to moving ahead on 
an Asian program has been the way Mr. 
Stassen, the man who has advocated a new 
and bigger program, has been running the 
one he already had. To put it bluntly, po- 
litical and patronage considerations have had 
a devastating effect on the operations of FOA. 

Last year, I sponsored an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act specifically_pro- 
hibiting the application of “political tests” 
to FOA appointments abroad, including tech- 
nical-assistance positions. Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY (Democrat, Minnesota), sponsored 
the amendment in the Senate, and the pro- 
vision is now law. Despite this legal restric- 
tion, FOA filled more jobs by the patronage 
method in the last half of 1954 tham did the 
entire Departments of Defense, State, Treas- 
ury, Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare combined. As a matter of fact, nearly 
29 percent of all those given Federal employ- 
ment under the “jobs-for-Republicans” pro- 
gram found a haven in Mr. Stassen’s sup- 
posedly “nonpartisan” and relatively small 
agency. 

In a 6-month period FOA found 237 job 
openings to refer to the Republican National 
Committee. Furthermore, funds appro- 
priated for economic development and tech- 
nical assistance have been diverted to pay for 
“observation trips” of Republican club- 
women. “Operation Reindeer” sent four 
prominent Republican women and their hus- 
bands to Europe during the Christmas sea- 
son of 1953—at a cost of $19,000—to observe 
the Christmas package program. 

“Operation Crewcut” brought 16 young 
men into FOA last October to study local in- 
vestment opportunities around the world. 
All 16 appointees were cleared with the party 
leadership. At this writing only three of the 
young men have been assigned. Thirteen re- 
main on the payroll in Washington. The 
reason is simple: Small FOA missions abroad 
fight against the assignment of relatively un- 
necessary personnel whose salaries will cut 
into their meager staff allowances. The total 
cost of this program to date has been close 
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to $60,000, and the only benefit from it seems 
to have accrued to the Republican National 
Committee. 

Since political affiliation has become an 
important criterion for recruitment and pro- 
motion, many competent technical and ad- 
ministrative people have left the agency, and 
those who remain find politics constantly in- 
terfering with their work. Efforts to find a 
worthy Republican for a particular job fre- 
quently hold up important projects. It has 
never been easy to find qualified specialists 
who are willing to go abroad; the intrusion 
of partisan considerations makes it even 
more difficult. 

Ever since the appointment in 1948 of Paul 
Hoffman, a prominent Republican, to head 
FOA's predecessor agency, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, there has been a 
sort of gentlemen’s agreement between Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress that 
overseas economic and technical-assistance 
activities are to be conducted on a nonpar- 
tisan basis, Mr. Hoffman’s successor was 
another Republican, William cC. Foster. 
This was good politics: The whole program 
depends upon bipartisan support in the 
Congress. Mr. Stassen’s deviation from the 
nonpartisan approach has dangerously un- 
dermined congressional support. 

UNDER ONE ROOF 


The third obstacle to an effective program 
has been disagreement over how the pro- 
gram should be administered. There are 
those who believe that foreign economic pro- 
grams should be administered by the State 
Department and other established Govern- 
ment agencies. Many, though by no means 
all, of those who want to partition all foreign 
economic operations into the old-line agen- 
cies hope that if the program is split up it 
can soon be killed altogether. 

In my opinion, there are a number of rea- 
sons why it is desirable to keep the operat- 
ing parts of an economic program separate 
from the regular duties of the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. The dip- 
lomatic responsibilities of Foreign Service 
officers require that they avoid any action 
that may be considered interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries. They 
cannot be expected to perform their primary 
duties effectively while operating a program, 
even one requested by the participating 
country, that by its very nature is involved 
in changing the internal affairs of that coun- 
try. 

But some kind of central direction is re- 
quired. Although it is essential to use all 
the facilities and knowledge of other Gov- 
ernment agencies, the program cannot be 
“farmed out” section by section to the var- 
ious old-line agencies—Commerce, Labor, 
Agriculture, Interior, and so on. Unified 
administration is esential. The best plan 
would seem to be a separate agency under an 
administrator who is responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

PROPOSALS 


To this end, I propose that the Congress 
enact the following legislation: 

Establish a permanent Technical Coopera- 
tion and Economic Development Agency un- 
der an administrator responsible only to the 
Secretary of State. Under this plan, eco- 
nomic and _ technical-assistance programs 
would be separated from military-aid activi- 
ties, which would be transferred to the di- 
rect control of the Defense Establishment. 

Authorize the continuation of the techni- 
cal-assistance and development programs 
for periods of at least 4 years. Some degree 
of long-range planning is absolutely essen- 
tial for any degree of success. 

Authorize a regional fund for Asia, loans 
to be repaid in local currency. The funds 
should be used to further economic develop- 
ment through an agency like the Colombo 
plan. 

Congress should furthermore make sure 
that all the facts about the administration 
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of FOA are brought to light before new 
funds are appropriated. If it meant what 
it said last year about keeping politics out 
of economic and technical assistance, it 
should impress its attitude upon the new 
chief of whatever agency is set up to handle 
these matters. 

Such a program will certainly not solve 
all our problems. It is only the beginning 
of a long process. But since so many of the 
obstacles we face are of our own making, an 
effective program in Asia must necessarily 
begin right here in Washington. 


World Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Birmingham News of 
May 2, 1955, entitled “‘All Participating 
Nations Gain Under Wise World Trade 
Program.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ALL PARTICIPATING NATIONS GAIN UNDER WISE 
Wor.Lp TRADE PROGRAM 


Economic stresses obviously have been re- 
sponsible for much of human conflict. 
They have led to wars. They have brought 
revolutions. They have caused some peo- 
ple to turn to communism and other totali- 
tarian systems. It may be going too far 
to say that if the peoples of the earth 
generally achieved a satisfactory economic 
situation there would be no more world 
wars. But it is evident in even a superficial 
study of history that unsatisfactory living 
standards have been major factors in innum- 
erable international struggles. 

It is also readily apparent that no nation 
is really sufficient to itself economically. 
Every country can advantageously use many 
things provided by other countries. Busi- 
ness and industry, of course, may be gen- 
erally summarized as involving the mutually 
advantageous exchange of goods and services. 

The soundest economy, of course, is based 
on exchanges that advance the interests of 
all concerned. If any nation tried to get 
along exclusively on its own economic ac- 
tivities it could not possibly realize its max- 
imum economic possibilities. Generally 
speaking, the greater the mutually advan- 
tageous trade in which a nation participates, 
the stronger and more prosperous its own 
economy. 

Such considerations may be obvious 
enough but still, in striving to advance 
peace and economic progress in the world, 
they need to be reiterated over and over 
again to the end that our people will not 
fail to see the immediate and vital signifi- 
cance of our Government’s efforts to increase 
international trade. 

President Eisenhower, now seeking con- 
gressional approval of an extended and im- 
proved reciprocal trade program, last week 
described such trade as “a broad avenue by 
which all men and nations of good will can 
travel toward a golden era of peace and 
plenty.” 

He emphasized that the expansion of trade 
should be sought with great care not to 
weaken our own industry. Such weakness 
would not strengthen the economy of either 
the United States or the world. 
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What he its striving for is the kind of 
international trade progress that is generally 
constructive. 

Such progress cannot be achieved without 
producing some problems and pinches and 
some sacrifices. It calls for the broad view, 
for devotion to the common interest and for 
imaginative resourcefullness. Good neigh- 
borliness always calls for such things. What 
soundly advancing world trade requires, in 
fact, is a continuing growth in good neigh- 
borliness. 

When two neighbor families are coopera- 
tive, both profit. As the nations increase 
their advantageous trade, good will and peace 
in the world as well as economic progress 
are served. 

This week the Senate is due to take up 
discussion of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s reciprocal trade extension program. 
It has been approved by the House and by 
the Senate Finance Committees. We hope 
the legislation soon reaches the President’s 
desk without crippling or unduly restrictive 
provisions. 


The Need for an Adequate National 
System of Civil Airports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
April 27, 1955, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] delivered a very 
interesting speech before the Airport 
Operators Council in Seattle, Wash., 
concerning the need for an adequate na- 
tional system of civil airports. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR WARREN G. 
BeroreE AIRPORT OPERATORS’ 
SEATTLE, WASH., APRIL 27, 1955 


I can see no reason for telling this audi- 
ence how pleased I am that you invited me 
to be your speaker tonight. Give a Senator 
the opportunity of coming home, add to that 
the opportunity to make a speech, and ar- 
range that his home is the State of Wash- 
ington, and you have made him happy. I 
know you can see how good I feel over the 
whole business. 

You know, we deal in superlatives on the 
Senate floor—sometimes. My Kentucky 
colleagues have a poem they quote now and 
then which is loaded with superlatives, and 
I often feel like rewriting it for my State. 
They say “Moonlight falls the softest in 
Kentucky, and summer days come oftenest, 
in Kentucky.” 

Well, I doubt that, it’s just an example of 
exaggerated State pride. 

But I do know that here in Washington 
we have the biggest, most beautiful dog- 
wood blossoms in the whole land. And 
none of you has ever seen a city with more 
perfect reasons for picture windows than my 
home town of Seattle. 

That same Kentucky poem has some final 
lines that I think all of us here will deny. 
I’ve heard some of your discussions and I 
know now that every one of you face prob- 
lems much greater than those faced by the 
other fellow. But Kentucky says: 
“Mountains tower grandest, politicians are 

the blandest, 
And politics the damnest in Kentucky,” 
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Now we all know that isn’t true. 1) 
stack the great Northwest up against any 
other part of the country, politics, airports, 
aviation developments, and all. 

Of course, you cannot take a sectional view 
of aviation. This industry is nationwide: 
yes, worldwide—too big in scope for us to 
narrow our vision. Each of you can be most 
interested in your special airport, but yoy 
will agree that your airport’s most important 
aspect is its relation with the rest of the 
world. 

Not long ago, speaking on transportation, 
before State officials of the western States, 
I pointed at a few of the special conditions 
that obtain in these States in relation to 
transportation. I said that airplanes are 
contemptuous of distance and terrain ob. 
stacles, and that—along with the great dis- 
tances we have out here—makes air trans- 
portation especially valuable to us. The 
results are good loads for the air carriers, 
and widespread use of the airplane in agri- 
culture and business. 

The CAA estimates that owners of 35,070 
planes, 57 percent of all that flew in 1953, 
reported that they did some business flying 
in that year. That is not surprising to us 
here in the West. Every day we see ranchers, 
farmers, contractors, oil-well operators, doc- 
tors, merchants, and salesmen using their 
personal planes to cover great distances and 
transact business. This business use of 
what we might call the private plane is grow- 
ing steadily—rising from 29 percent right 
after the war to 57 percent in 1953. The 
personal airplane is doing what the personal 
automobile has been doing—a promising de- 
velopment, I think. 

The airplane is doing great things in agri- 
culture out here, too. At least five new 
planes, new in design and structure now 
are being produced for the aerial applicator— 
a very practical and businesslike example of 
how firmly this use of the airplane is estab- 
lished in this Nation’s food- and fiber-pro- 
ducing business. The CAA estimates that 
every person in the United States eats, 
touches, or wears something every day of 
the year that an agricultural airplane has 
treated beforehand. 

So we have a great stake in the airplan 
out here where our business transportation 
needs are great and our crops include food, 
forests, fruits, and forage crops. 

And thus, it follows, we have a great stake 
in airports. Growth of aviation depends al- 
ways on adequate airports. 

I would commend you men for the progress 
you have made with your airports. You 
share a great part in the progress we have 
made in air transportation. You helped pro- 
duce the record volume of nearly 35 million 
air passengers in 1954, and the safety record 
of eight-tenths passenger fatalities per 100 
million passenger-miles. Without fine alr- 
ports, properly run, neither of these rec- 
ords would have been possible. 

But we must again refrain from taking 4 
narrow view in aviation. Yours are the large 
airports—but what of the small one? 


The CAA has prepared three interes 
charts which show most graphically how 
interdependent all airports are in this c 
try. One chart is centered on Los Angele 
and the cities and towns of the rest of th 
country are represented by dots of variou 
size indicating how many passengers flew 
from those places to Los Angeles. You would 
expect many people to fly from Chicag 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, but what ab 
traffic from the smaller towns? All the fig- 
ures surprised me. From Presque Ile, Maine, 
800 passengers flew to Los Angeles; from 
Savannah, 500; from Spokane, 10,000; from 
Kokomo, Ind., 500; from Des Moines, 5,0! 
and from Huron, S. Dak., 600. 


A second chart showed, with the same 
surprising results, the traffic from big and 
little places all over the country to New 


York. 
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These two charts show, for instance, that 
people in Scottsbluff or North Platte, Neb. 
are interested in there being adequate air- 
port facilities in New York, Los Angeles, and 
for that matter in all major cities. Likewise, 
the people in both New York and Los Angeles 
are interested in adequate airport facilities 
in Scottsbluff and North Platte. 

The third chart showed another aspect of 
today’s aviation in which you are actively 
interested. The CAA checked on the busi- 
ness flying of the J. I. Case Manufacturing 
Co., and drew lines on a map to show where 
the executive planes of the company flew. 
Despite the fact that Case has but three 
planes, and many companies have five times 
that many, they covered practically the en- 
tire country in this 1 year of business fly- 
ing—using 395 airports. 

These charts point up, impressively, a point 
which you already know—that the impor- 
tance of any airport must be measured in its 
relation to every other airport. How would 
you like to be the proud owner of the only 
telephone in the United States? Or how 
long would you hold the job of manager of 
the only airport in the United States? 

Airports, as such, mean no more to me 
than to the average air traveler or citizen, 
but I have worked long and hard in Congress 
to bring about a more intelligent and more 
productive attitude toward the problem. For 
that matter, I worked hard for the airport 
here in Seattle. 

I can assure you the Congress recognizes 
the full importance of the airport program. 
Its record of legislation and appropriation 
has been commendable and has reflected the 
conviction that Federal aid is an essential. 

Niggardly Federal assistance in airport de- 
velopment to meet the facility demands of 
skyrocketing air transportation and inter- 
ference with Federal commissions in carry- 
ing out the expressed will of Congress are two 
of the most important handicaps we are 
faced with. 

We have before our present Congress a re- 
quest fer $101 billion for highway construc- 
tion—but we have also a request for only 
$11 million for the entire airport system of 
the United States. This will hardly provide 
one airport like the Seattle-Tacoma Airport. 

It is true that the need for a nationwide 
system of superhighways is actual and press- 
ing. That this system should be provided 
with borrowed money and to 11 roads is a 
matter for Congress to decide. You are going 
to have a lot of trouble persuading Wyoming 
and Montana, for example, to pay their share 
of such a system. But we need the roads to 
Keep pace with our national growth. 

We also need airports. Just as much—if 
not more than highways. They provide the 
key to the most essential facility of our na- 

nal defense. What is more—with our new 

planes we must have large airports and 
only a few municipalities can provide these. 


Unforunately, the desires of Congress are 
subverted by actions of the executive branch 
of Government, and I believe this has been 
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e case in the airport program. The Civil 
Aeronautics Act and the Federal Aid to 
Airports Act calls for “the establishment 

& nationwide system of public airports 
adequate to meet the present and future 

‘ds of civil aviation.” 

The whole intent of this policy can be 
changed, however, when the criteria for al- 

wing Federal aid to airports is arbitrarily 

t by some official in the executive depart- 
ment. I am becoming more and more con- 
vinced that Congress should determine these 

teria. It would seem to be the only way 
in which its wishes can be directed and 
insured, and the actual intent of its legis- 
‘ation carried out. 

[n particular, I disliked the exclusion of 
Such items as airport buildings, roads, park- 
ig areas and fences, all of which were 

horized by the original Airport Act. Nor 
CO I favor the criteria under which the 
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program now is operating—of 30 based air- 
planes or 3,000 enplaned airline passengers 
for the airport to be eligible for Federal 
aid. This criteria can exclude whole classes 
of airports, which are important in our 
national system. I know you men recog- 
nize that your fine big airports would be 
decreased in value if we did not have the 
thousands of smaller airports that serve the 
people of this country along with you, and 
send traffic to your fields. 

I do, however, look for a change in the ad- 
ministration of this program. When the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate questioned Mr. Louis S. 
Rothschild before approving his appoint- 
ment as Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, we learned that he had a 
different attitude toward his duties than 
his predecessor. Mr. Rothschild told us he 
considered his new post to be one that is 
concerned with policy matters and should 
not be an administrative function in any 
sense of the word. The Secretary of Com- 
merce had previously written me that he 
conceived of the job of Undersecretary for 
Transportation in exactly that light—a posi- 
tion of policy supervision, and not of ad- 
ministration. In spite of that we saw con- 
tinued interference with the CAA and the 
CAB in their administrative actions. I was 
especially pleased to hear Mr. Rothschild 
say that such agencies as the CAA and CAB 
“have their own powers which should be 
carried out without leadership or interfer- 
ence from anyone.” 


I think the CAA ani the CAB are in for 
much more peace of mind and productive 
effort in carrying through their good work 
than they have enjoyed heretofore. As I 
did in the hearings, I want publicly again to 
commend Fred B. Lee, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, for the good job he has 
been doing under difficult situations. 


Let me review the history of the Federal 
aid to airports program to illustrate these 
difficulties. Congress originally authorized 
$500 million for a period of 7 years, with not 
to exceed $100 million to be appropriated in 
any 1 year. Now, Congress does not in- 
tend that the exact sum of money authorized 
shall be appropriated and used, but exercises 
its best judgment year after year in annual 
appropriations. But note how these appro- 
priations have varied: In 1947, the largest 
appropriation was made, $45 million; fol- 
lowed by annual appropriations of $32,500,- 
000; $40 million; $39,500,000; $24,200,000; 
$18,700,000; and $14,321,154 in 1953. Then, 
the new administration, in its passion for 
economy, asked for nothing in fiscal 1954, 
and our airport development stood by for 
a year while a committee studied the whole 
philosophy of Federal aid to airports. That 
committee, in effect, said to the administra- 
tion, “Go on as you were with Federal aid, 
with some changes.” Then in 1955, we were 
asked for $22 million to help with the rather 
small program we now have under way. 
And for next year, the administration has 
asked for $11 million. 

I would greatly appreciate hearing the 
views of you men on this matter. Is the 
Federal Government going about its job 
intelligently in producing an adequate na- 
tional system of airports? Is it committed 
to a sensible, long range policy? 

The contrast between our attitude toward 
highways and airports is disturbing. The 
administration has asked for $101 billion for 
roads and $11 million for airports. But the 
contrast is greater than that. We establish 
a carefully considered policy in Federal aid 
to roads that extends 5 years into the future. 
With airports, we make jittery jumps from 
year to year, our appropriations ranging from 
zero dollars to $45 million in Federal aid. 
It would seem perfectly sensible to me to 
treat these two forms of transportation with 
the same intelligent approach. 
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This would make for much greater sta- 
bility in the planning done by airport owners. 
They face the problem of stage planning in 
almost every case, and some assurance of 
Federal participation in these heavy ex- 
penses would be beneficial to the whole air 
transportation industry and to the people 
who need its services. 

Of course, we’re outgrowing highways and 
they have to be replaced, but the same argu- 
ment holds true for air traffic. 

Take Seattle as an example. In 1945, we 
had 221,426 passengers taking off from 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport and Boeing Field on 
passenger planes. Last year, this passenger 
traffic had doubled that figure, reaching 422,- 
618. Of course, a lot of that traffic was gen- 
erated on the far-eastern schedule of North- 
west Airlines and refiects the Hawaiian serv- 
ice, too. 

But it also points up why the CAA has 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport down for $310,560 in 
the Federal aid to airport program to acquire 
80 acres of land to clear the approach to the 
field. And King County Airport—or Boeing 
Field is in the Federal aid program for $136,- 
000 to reconstruct a 10,000-foot runway. 
These Federal funds will be matched locally. 

In a matter as important as this, we have 
to know where we are going. 

Congress knew what it wanted and where 
it was going when it authorized Federal 
money for aid to airports. For full develop- 
ment of aviation, we must have an adequate 
national system of civil airports. And I be- 
lieve Congress feels we have received good 
value in the airport system so far produced. 
Since 1947 when the present airport program 
started, a total of $236,221,154 in Federal 
money has been shared with the States to 
carry through 2,641 projects on 1,204 air- 
ports. It is not possible to estimate the 
value of these airports to the Nation. Pres- 
ence of an airport has saved the lives of 
military fliers and their expensive planes in 
emergencies. New businesses have grown up 
at airports. Business has accepted the air- 
port as a necessity, and we have classic ex- 
amples like that of Hickory, N. C., which was 
selected instead of a nearby town for loca- 
tion of a big manufacturing concern, merely 
because it had a good airport and the rival 
city had none. All this in addition to the 
amazing records broken every year by the 
scheduled and nonscheduled air carriers. 

I do not begrudge Federal money spent in 
this way. We labor for the future when we 
build and improve our airports, and it is 
a future almost too broad and promising for 
us to imagine. 





Administration’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp an editorial from the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Examiner of April 
29, 1955, entitled “GOP Suddenly ‘Loves’ 
the Farmer.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GOP SuppENLY LOVES THE FARMER 

We congratulate the President and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Benson on their 
poor-man’s farm program, but cannot re- 
strain a persistent questionmark about the 
seriousness of the program, 
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It’s all very well to come forth with trum- 
pets about a poor-man’s farm program, 
but why is it that the administration's poli- 
cies to date have been directed against the 
little farmer? 

The Republicans have attacked farm-price 
supports. at every opportunity. 

They have attempted to kill off the Soll 
Conservation Service. 

They are now hard at work in an effort to 
strangle the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration by lack of adequate appropriations. 

They are going full tilt against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which has brought 
unprecedented prosperity to farmer and fac- 
tory worker alike in that area. 

One is forced to wonder whether, having 
left the corpses of poor farmers strewn about, 
the GOP now secks by this high-sounding 
program to draw a clever cover over it all. 
Remember, the elections of 1956 are not so 
far away, and farmers are not as of now in 
love with the elephant. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CoprE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrTLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 


grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 


Joint Committee on Printing. 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing stat'te and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and Ge- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
€-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
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Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivereg, 
Dlustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only, 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clocx 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp {fs 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th~ cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 1s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Commemoration of the Inauguration of 
George Washington as First Presi- 


dent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a speech 
delivered by Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay in New York City on 
April 29, 1955, commemorating the inau- 
guration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States, in 1789. 
In his address, Secretary McKay en- 
thusiastically endorsed S. 732, which I 
believe is on the calendar, and which I 
had the privilege of introducing on be- 
half of my colleague from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN] and myself. This bill 
would promote public cooperation in the 
rehabilitation and preservation of the 
Nation’s important historic properties in 
the New York City area. I urge that the 
Senate favorably consider this needed 
legislation in the near future. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DouG- 
LAS MCKAY TO THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, FEDERAL HALL MEMORIAL, NEW 
Yorx« Crry, APriL 29, 1955 


Since February, when Gardner Osborn of 
the New York Chapter, Sons of the American 
Revolution, persuaded me to get excused 
from the regular Friday Cabinet meeting in 
Washington today to come here, I have been 
looking forward to this occasion with great 
pleasure. 

Iam delighted to be here. 

To me it is a distinct privilege to join with 
you at this national historic site to com- 
memorate the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as first President of the United States 
166 years ago tomorrow. 

For tne Department of the Interior I ex- 
tend sincere thanks to the New York Chapter 
of SAR for sponsoring this annual observ- 
ance, 

In this way the chapter is helping to keep 
alive in the minds of the people the import 
of the historic events which occurred here. 

It is a particular pleasure to recall the 
events which led to the establishment of the 
three significant areas which we administer 
in New York as national shrines for the in- 
spiration of all Americans—Federal Hall 
Memorial, Castle Clinton, and the Statue of 
Liberty, and to assert my strong support of 
Pending legislation directed at adding to 
their usefulness. 

As you have just noted, there is now an 
added reason why I am pleased to be here 
today. 

Though I do not minimize the major im- 
Portance of the historic event we celebrate, 
I would be less than human if I did not re- 
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joice at receiving this handsome Chauncey 
M. Depew medal for public service. 

I am profoundly grateful to my com- 
patriots in the SAR for the signal honor 
which has been bestowed on me. 

As a Son of the American Revolution in 
the Oregon chapter for many years past, I 
have deemed my affiliation with that organi- 
zation as an extraordinary privilege. 

It is a privilege enjoyed by virtue of my 
great great grandfather, Joshua Armstrong, a 
Philadelphian, who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

It is with a deep sense of humility, there- 
fore, that I accept this significant SAR award, 
the Chauncey M. Depew medal. 

I shall always cherish it as a remembrence 
of this occasion and as a symbol of the pub- 
lic-service achievements of that honorable 
American whose memory it perpetuates. 

This medal shall serve as a constant re- 
minder of his achievements and an inspira- 
tion to strive for greater personal attain- 
ment for the public good in the years to 
come. 

It is because of the spirit of a free people 
is formed and animated out of the store- 
house of historical recollections that Fed- 
eral Hall Memorial has been set apart here 
as a national historic site. 

This is the site of some of the most mo- 
mentous events in American history. 

But more than any other of the his- 
torically important occurrences, the inau- 
guration of George Washington as our first 
President in the old Federal Hall has per- 
haps given this site its chief claim to fame. 

Reviewing these momentous events, we 
know that we are on truly hallowed ground 
here. Because of this, the site and this 
building, which was completed in 1842, were 
designated in 1939 as the Federal Hall Me- 
morial National Historical Site, under au- 
thority of the Historic Sites Act of August 
21, 1935. 

As such, it is preserved as an area of the 
national park system and administered by 
the National Park Service with the co- 
operation of the Federal Hall Memorial Asso- 
ciates. 

All of us who are interested in our his- 
torical heritage are indebted to the Federal 
Hall Memorial Associates for helping to res- 
cue this historic place from possible sale 
as surplus Government real estate and for 
aiding substantially in its preservation and 
development over the past 15 years. 

We also are indebted to many other civic 
and patriotic groups in New York City—the 
city council, the office of the mayor, the 
office of Manhattan Borough president, the 
honorary commissioners of the department 
of Commerce, the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, the Downtown Manhattan Associa- 
tion, and numerous others for their interest 
in the development of Federal Hall and the 
Castle Clinton and Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monuments which are closely asso- 
ciated geographically here. 

We in the Department of the Interior and 
the National Park Service take very seriously 
our obligation to preserve these three his- 
toric places for the benefit and inspiration 
of the American people. 

We believe, as do the city and State gov- 
ernments, and the patriotic organizations, 
that the full development of these sites 
will be of immeasurable help in making 
Americans more conscious of their past his- 
tory and will strengthen their devotion to 
their country. 


With funds available, work of restoration 
and for interpretation is going forward but 
much remains to be done at each of the 
sites before they can provide their full 
measure of benefit and inspiration. 

Along with Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, Federal Hall occupies a site so rich 
in historic events of national importance 
that very few others are comparable to it. 

While we have made admirable progress 
here, the physical fabric of the memorial 
building itself is in need of rehabilitation. 
The great rotunda—an impressive setting for 
patriotic gatherings—badly needs rehabilita- 
tion and furnishing. Displays and exhibits, 
done by modern methods, are needed to 
interpret the founding of our Government 
and the characters and accomplishments of 
those great personalities, such as Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, so closely associated with 
it. 

The Peter Zenger memorial room and the 
inspiring exhibits installed there through the 
generosity of fourth estate have set the pat- 
tern for what is needed to make this site 
fulfill its memorial function with maximum 
effectiveness. 

Castle Clinton was the last of a series 
of forts which guarded lower Manhattan 
from the time of the Dutch settlement in 
1624 until after the establishment of the 
Republic. 

Through 146 years of our history as a Na- 
tion, it has had intimate association with a 
succession of historical figures—General La- 
fayette, President Jackson, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Jenny Lind, and many others. 

Named for DeWitt Clinton, Governor of 
New York when George Washington was in- 
augurated, it was the Nation’s principal im- 
migrant depot in the last half of the 19th 
century. 

Since it was established as a national 
monument in 1950, the exterior of Castle 
Clinton has been restored yet only a start 
in its development has been made. It needs 
some of the military character it had when 
it was a fort. It needs a museum to inter- 
pret how the old forts protected New York 
Harbor. We hope to succeed in these en- 
deavors. 


Out on Bedloes Island, in New York Har- 
bor, stands the statue of the Goddess of 
Liberty holding aloft the flaming torch of 
freedom. It was given to America by the 
French people, paid for by their schoolchil- 
dren and their workingmen. It was sent here 
in 1886, 110 years after Thomas Jefferson had 
formulated the Declaration of Independence 
proclaiming to the world the equality of all 
men and their inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

When the statue was erected, it symbolized 
the friendship between the Republics of 
France and the United States. In the inter- 
vening years its significance has deepened. 
To many millions of the oppressed and of 
the venturesome of other lands who have 
crossed the ocean in hopeful search of 
greater freedom and opportunity, it has be- 
come the symbol of those ideals of human 
liberty upon which our Nation and its form 
of government were founded. 

Because of its significance to those of all 
nations and peoples who have come to these 
shores in their search for a better way of life, 
the plan to establish in the base of the 
statue a Museum of American Immigration 
seems to be a peculiarly happy and suitable 
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conception. This Nation of ours has been 
good to millions of her adopted children, and 
I am deeply confident that many of them 
who have prospered here will be glad to con- 
tribute to the funds required to make a real- 
ity of this plan. 

State and city authorities and a group of 
some 20 organizations of New York are now 
working to help us solve the problem of 
further financing the development of these 
three significant properties in the New York 
area. As a move in that direction, they 
have sponsored identical bills, introduced in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
which look to public cooperation in the 
rehabilitation and preservation of the his- 
toric sites. 

The bills, known as S. 732 and H. R. 3120 
propose the establishment of a special ad- 
visory board which would endeavor to deter- 
mine what is needed to increase the public 
benefit and inspiration from the three areas, 
The legislation, if passed, would authorize 
the acceptance of donated funds and the 
appropriation of such Federal funds as May 
be necessary to match funds donated contin- 
gent upon that requirement. 

I have studied this proposed legislation 
and am heartily in favor of it. 

We have recommended its enactment, be- 
lieving that it will provide an appropriate 
method for enlisting and encouraging private 
and public cooperation with the Federal 
Government in the preservation and satis- 
factory development of these historic shrines. 

In this effort you and other Americans 
can be of much help. 

Federal Hall, Castle Clinton, and the Statue 
of Liberty belong to you, to me, and to all 
the people. 

They are important parts of our heritage. 

Whatever you can do, whatever I can do, 
to help impart that feeling of pride in our 
historic past in all who visit them will re- 
dound to our own benefit and the benefit 
of those who will follow us in the years to 
come, 


Massachusetts Heritage Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the members 
of the Massachusetts delegation in the 
Congress have been reminded by Albert 
West, chairman, Massachusetts heritage 
program of the Massachusetts Bar Asso- 
ciation, that the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth will be 175 years old on Octo- 
ber 25. 

The Massachusetts Bar Association is 
planning an extensive program for this 
occasion and hopes that all Massachu- 
setts churches, schools, libraries, and 
organizations will join with them in their 
efforts to spread a greater awareness of 
our Massachusetts heritage to our fel- 
low citizens of all ages. 

His Excellency the Governor, Chris- 
tian A. Herter, former Member of Con- 
gress, will officially proclaim October as 
Massachusetts Heritage Month. Last 
year, it will be recalled, December was 
thus designated, and in this connection 
the chief justice of the supreme judi- 
cial court, the Honorable Stanley E. 
Qua, and the bishop of Worcester, His 
Excellency John Wright, were the 
speakers. 
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Following is a copy of the great words 
spoken by the chief justice of Massa- 
chusetts and the bishop of Worcester in 
this connection: 

ADDRESS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER 
AT THE DINNER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAR 
ASSOCIATION INAUGURATING MASSACHUSETTS 
HERITAGE MONTH AS PROCLAIMED BY His 
EXxcCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR, Boston, No- 
VEMBER 30, 1954 
ADDRESS OF HON. STANLEY E. QUA, CHIEF 

JUSTICE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 


When I asked myself what is this heritage 
about which we talk and which we celebrate, 
I have been unabe to define it, I can only 
see it as a sort of vision. It seems to me to 
be a sort of shining light which comes from 
the distant past and shines down through 
the corridors of time into our day and on 
into the generations that are to come after 
us. It is a continuous thing. Nevertheless 
each generation has a duty toward it. It is 
the duty of each generation to pass that 
light along undimmed for the benefit of the 
future. 

I suppose that it may be expected that I 
would say something about our judicial 
heritage. I am sure that no State in this 
country has a greater heritage than Massa- 
chusetts has and I feel too that that state- 
ment holds true of our judicial heritage. You 
doubtless all know that our history is really 
divided into three periods. 

First there was the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, the little struggling colony around 
the shore of Massachusetts Bay particularly 
centered around Boston. They were gov- 
erned under a Colonial Charter given by the 
King from 1629, although the charter didn’t 
come here until 1630, until the charter was 
finally declared void in England in 1685. 
There was a period of approximately 55 years 
under the old Colony Charter. During the 
earlier part of that time the conditions of 
turmoil in England were such that immi- 
gration to this colony was rather rapid so 
that it is said by people who perhaps know 
something about it, that between 1630 and 
1640 over 30,000 people came to these shores. 
After the troubles in England subsided the 
tide of immigration was slowed down. Then 
came the longer period when we were a 
Province and we were governed under the 
so-called Province Charter of 1691 or 1692, 
depending on whether you take the date of 
its arrival here, and that lasted until the 
Revolution, we’ll say until 1776, a period of 
somewhat under 100 years. During that 
time it was slow and steady growth. Then, 
of course, you know the Revolution came 
along and after the fighting in this vicinity 
ceased, people began to think more of order- 
ing their affairs. Then came the constitution 
of this Commonwealth of 1780, and we have 
since lived under that constitution up to the 
present time. And that I call the third 
period in the history of the Commonwealth. 


Now during all these periods we had a 
judiciary. At the beginning for the first 
4 or 5 years, the general court did every- 
thing, passed the laws, decided the lawsuits, 
did everything pertaining to government. 
But soon that became inconvenient and co- 
lonial courts were established in the different 
counties which soon came into existence and 
there was a rather elaborate system of courts. 
Then under the province charter there was 
a system of courts. 

I must not be betrayed into speaking too 
long because I know that others are follow- 
ing, but I just want to trace down very briefly 
the story of our judicial history and heritage. 

The supreme judicial court, of which I 
have at the moment the honor to be the 
chief justice, had its origin in the statute, 
a@ provincial statute, of 1692, which estab- 
lished what was then known as the superior 
court of judicature. It was not called su- 
preme court because there was the Privy 


Council or the King’s Council in Englangq 
which stood over it and to which appeajs 
might be taken in the most important cage; 
But when the constitution of the Common. 
wealth came along in 1780, it did not create 
the supreme court, it recognized it as alreagy 
existing and assigned to it, its place in the 
constitutional system. So we claim that oyr 
court has had a continuous existence frojy 

1692 to the present day. 

Now after the constitution in 1780, came 
what I think was the greatest judicial op. 
portunity that was ever offered to any of our 
States. Remember that at that time the 
country was new. We were among the Older 
settlements. We had a more stable system 
than some of them and we had the great 
good fortune in our very early years as 4 
Commonwealth to have most able men ap. 
pointed to our supreme court. I mention 
the name first of Chief Justice Shaw. He 
wasn’t among the first but he held the office 
of chief justice from 1830 to 1860, a period 
of 30 years, and that was the formative 
period of American law and we had here 4 
nucleus, an established system with the great 
man that Shaw was at its head, so that his 
influence went all over the country. The 
decisions of our court were read and had 
a profound influence on the developing law 
of a new country far beyond our borders, 
Then after Shaw’s time we had other great 
men. I’m not going to mention them all 
but some are well known. Chief Justice 
Horace Gray subsequently appointed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Chief 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, subsequently 
appointed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Chief Justice Knowlton; and 
in recent times for a period of about 26 years, 
Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg, of Worcester, 
one of the most widely known of all American 
jurists. 

And so I say looking at the judicial side 
that we have a history of which we can well 
be proud and I am proud of it. There were 
2 things that were in the constitution of 
1780 to which I wish to draw your attention, 
because these were especially important. 

In that constitution it is written, “It 1s 
the right of every citizen to be tried by judges 
as free, impartial, and independent as the 
lot of humanity will admit.” And then the 
instrument goes on and provides for perma- 
nent tenure of office on the part of the judge 
in order to secure that necessary independ- 
ence. The second provision is one that has 
been called by students, the greatest contri- 
bution America has made to political science 
and that is the so-called separation of 
powers. And that clause reads, “In the gov- 
ernment of this Commonwealth the legisla- 
tive department shall never exercise the ex- 
ecutive and judicial powers or either of them, 
the executive shall never exercise the legis- 
lative and judicial powers or either of them, 
the judicial shall: never exercise the legisla- 
tive and executive powers or either of them, 
to the end that it may be a government of 
laws and not of men.” There you have your 
checks and balances, the three great depart- 
ments of government, each in its own sphere, 
neither having any right to trespass upon the 
other. So far the system has worked. 

And now we look around us and we see 
the troubled times that we are in and we 
sometimes wonder about the future and we 
ought to feel the responsibility that rests 
upon us, particularly in these difficult times, 
to keep this heritage pure and strong, 0 
hand it down unalloyed and, in every Té- 
spect, as fine as it came to us, to those who 
succeed us. And in that connection I want 
to read to you a little verse and then I shall 
be through: 

“We that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes beyond the tragedy of a world at 
strife ; 

And trust that out of night and death shall 
rise the dawn of ampler life, 
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Rejoice whatever anguish rends your heart 
*+hat God has given you for a price- 
less dower 

To live in these great times and have your 

part in freedom’s crowning hour 

That you may tell your sons who see the 

light high in the Heavens their heri- 
tage to take 

saw the powers of darkness put to flight, I 

saw the morning break.” 
sppRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN WRIGHT, 
BISHOP OF WORCHESTER 

Ours is a Commonwealth of venerable and 
enviable traditions. Many of these are tra- 
ditions concerned with the things of the 
mind and the spirit. It is therefore fitting 
that a month be devoted to the education 
of our young people in the nature and the 
richness of the heritage which comprises our 
State traditions, and it is equally fitting that 
this month of such education be sponsored 
hy the members of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association if only because our legal tradi- 
tions form a major part of the proud heri- 
taze of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and provide the protection of the rest. 

t is also fitting that you should have 
invited a preacher to speak on this occasion, 
though you might easily have found a better 
one. The reason why such an invitation is 
appropriate is because the ultimate fountain- 
head of the postulates, cultural, social, and 
legal, of the authentic Massachusetts heri- 
taze remains the teachings of Christ. His 
gospel, illuminated by His own sublime ex- 
ample, prefigured by the fidelity of the people 
from whom He sprung and illustrated in the 
example of the saints to whom He gave 
direction, remains the heart of our heritage. 

Iam confident that the generation of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, despite the great differences 
between their theology and mine, would con- 
cur in the thoughts that I shall venture to 
express this evening. I also think that their 
generation would have been appalled by any 
repudiation on the part of the later Massa- 
chusetts community of the debt of our heri- 
tage to the Christian gospel. Massachusetts 
began as a kind of theocracy. It was really 
a parish before it was a civil community. It 
was a religious community in its earliest 
settlement. Its historical circumstances 
have almost inevitably altered the propor- 
tions of religious and what we might call 
secular or civil emphasis in the Massachu- 
setts tradition. But for all that, the roots 
of our heritage remain as they were with 
the Pilgrim Fathers and their immediate de- 
scendants, religious roots. It was that gen- 
eration which first caused a prayer, rather 
than a political slogan or a social formula, 
to be chosen as the motto of the capital city 
of our Commonwealth, the prayer from the 
Scripture, “As God was with our fathers 
60 may He be with us.” 

he God whom the Seventeeth and Eight- 
eenth Century Bostonians invoked was the 
God of Jesus Christ and if their prayer meant 
anything it meant what I propose to recall 
to you this evening. 

Because God was with their fathers, be- 
cause they and their fathers strove to be with 
God, those who founded our heritage did not 
build in vain. Their work was blessed and 
it bore abundant fruits, fruits of faith and 
of freedom. Unless God be with their 
children and their children’s children, un- 
less He be with us and unless we be with 
Him, we shall forfeit the inheritance we 
iave from our fathers and shall annul the 
achievement that has theirs. Unless God 
is with us as He was with our fathers, 
40 power on earth will enable us to pre- 
Serve the heritage which the powers of 
Heaven were needed to accomplish here in 
Massachusetts. 

The men who wrote the basic law of 
Massachusetts were typical of those whose 
thought became in such great measure the 
Mentality of the American Republic. If 
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we would recall how religious that mentality 
was, we need only examine the thinking of 
the men of Massachusetts as that thinking 
is reflected in the basic and traditional law 
of this Commonwealth. Our fathers in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts knew that 
the divine attributes of liberty and author- 
ity, analogously present among men, could 
only be reconciled in our topsy-turvy world 
if God himself would somehow work among 
us unto their reconciliation. Our fathers did 
not believe that it is enough for God to bein 
His Heaven in order that all be well with 
the world. They knew that Heaven and 
earth must work together if the earth is 
ever to achieve something, at least, of the 
order which prevails in Heaven and if the 
sons of men are finally to win the freedom of 
the sons of God. 

The men who made the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts realized that in God’s 
holy providence all society, religious and 
civil alike, and all legal traditions, both 
those of authority and those of liberty, must 
exist for the perfection of human personal- 
ity. They would have understood the mag- 
nificent political and social implications of 
the doctrine which the late Pius XI so 
briefly summarized when he said, “It is ac- 
cording to the dictates of reason that ulti- 
mately all things should be ordained to man 
as a person, that through his mediation they 
may find their way back to the Creator.” 
It is in this wise that we apply to the human 
person the words of the Apostle Paul, “For 
all things are yours, whether Paul or Apollos, 
or Cephas; or the world, or life, or death; or 
things present or things to come, all are 
yours, and you are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's.” 

Our Massachusetts legal tradition so re- 
spects this concept of the centrality of hu- 
man personality that even before a child is 
born our State protects his human rights, 
his right to life, his right to be born, even, 
in accordance with a famous decision of a 
century ago, his right to inherit. Indeed 
the rights of the unborn child are sacred to 
our State under a double title; they are the 
rights of a human, but also of a human in- 
capable of pleading his own rights and 
therefore with a greater claim, not lesser, on 
the protection of the State as our fathers 
understood it. 

The law’s insistence on the right of a child 
to be born has demanded in our medical and 
moral tradition certain acts of heroism which 
many profess to find superhuman. But our 
forefathers in Massachusetts considered 
heroism to be a duty where there is a ques- 
tion of the inviolable rights of human per- 
sonality. 

A child, in the thinking of our tradition, 
is not born immediately into civil society. 
Logically, at least, he enters that society, as 
our forefathers understood it, through the 
medium of his parents or, more precisely, 
through his family. 


In the Massachusetts tradition of law the 
family is the elementary social unit. For 
our forefathers democracy meant a plurality 
of families cooperating by consent for the 
collective protection and promotion of those 
God-given natural rights which the family 
by itself might be powerless to secure for the 
individual person. Democracy meant, even 
more, the sovereignty of the family in its own 
essential work of the rearing of children. 
The development of the child’s faculties, the 
formation and refinement of his character, 
his initiation to the requirements and the 
disciplines of existence in society, all these 
are, in our tradition, the work of the normal 
parent and no agency should be encouraged 
to supplant the normal parent, our fathers 
considered, in these works. 

The consequent amount of legislation in 
our State designed to protect the right of the 
parent over the child is impressively large. 
Our forefathers followed Blackstone in his 
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suggestion that the positive precepts of the 
law should correspond accurately to a natural 
necessity decreed by Divine Providence which 
has provided for the welfare of children, as 


“never could the State or any other agency, by 


implanting in the breast of the normal 
parent an insuperable affection, more im- 
perious than any written law, which not 
even the wickedness, ingratitude or rebellion 
of children can totally suppress or extin- 
guish. 

And so Massachusetts has always recog- 
nized that the normal family is, in its own 
way, sovereign. Only the abnormal inade- 
quacy of a particular family places its mem- 
bers within the competency of our courts. 
Even then, whenever possible, it is the tradi- 
tion of our State to do all that artifice can 
possibly do to supply the defects of nature 
by providing the homeless child with the 
nearest possible approach to family life and 
family rearing. Our State was, I believe, 
the first in the Union to provide legislation 
which abolished, so far as possible, com- 
pulsory, institutional, and wholesale bring- 
ing up of children. Our State preferred the 
plan of foster homes where foster parents 
could, in some degree, supply for natural 
parents in the training of the human person 
within a human family. 

In our tradition it is recognized that the 
strength of the State, the good of the child, 
and the rights we call democratic are best 
served when the family is protected in its 
liberty to choose the schools in which the 
personality of its children may be brought to 
perfection. Our fathers in the Bay State 
possessed an extraordinary appreciation of 
the manner in which the power of education 
to perfect personality makes education the 
right of every person. 

In our State constitution they wrote, with 
homely and historic words, their reasoning: 
“Wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue 
diffused generally among the body of the 
people being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties, it shall be the 
duty of legislators and magistrates in all 
future periods of this Commonwealth to 
cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; to en- 
courage private societies and public insti- 
tutions, rewards and immunities, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, arts, sciences, and @ 
natural history of the country; to counten- 
ance and inculcate the principles of human- 
ity and general benevolence, public and pri- 
vate charity, industry and frugality, hon- 
esty and punctuality in their dealings; sin- 
cerity, good humor, and all social affections 
and generous sentiments among the people.” 
These are archaic phrases, redolent of @ 
more placid age, but God save this Common- 
wealth when other sentiments impel us to 
pursue educational objectives contrary to 
this constitutional directive and the ideals, 
human and divine, which inspired it. 

A graduate from our schools finds himself 
protected on every hand by the legislation 
which our forefathers wrote to guarantee his 
right to choose his own work, to contract at 
will for payment, to acquire property and 
otherwise to enjoy the fruits of his toil. If 
these personal rights be struck down or 
arbitrarily interfered with there is a sub- 
stantial impairment of liberty in its long 
established consitutional sense, a sense to 
which Massachusetts men made historic con- 
tribution. 

Behind this tradition is the testimony of 
human reason in its highest moments of 
the wisdom of Greece, the law of Rome and 
the hopes of Israel. Behind it, above all, 
is the revelation made by Jesus and the tra- 
ditions preserved by Christendom. The 
basic law of this Commonwealth, as our fore- 
fathers wrote it and as our courts have trans- 
mitted it, is religious in its spirit and in its 
very letter. Nowhere is the religious inspi- 
ration of the American tradition better 
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typified than here in Massachusetts. Again, 
the men who most contributed to the early 
building of our State subscribed to a the- 
ology which we of the ancient faith can 
only find heretical. They preached certain 
moral conventions which their own sons 
and daughters have felt impelled to relax as 
excessively austere. But question as one 
may their dogma and fret as one may at their 
restraints, for this may their names never 
die: The men who wrote the law of Massa- 
chusetts feared God and they were resolved 
never to fear any man. 

They feared God with a holy and whole- 
some fear and because they did they wrote 
into the preamble of the constitution of 
their State devout words of homage to the 
Creator. They acknowledged their depend- 
ence on Him; they included in our State 
constitution, almost uniquely among such 
documents, a formal prayer for His direction 
in the mighty task of building the heritage 
that you will ask our children to remember 
with grateful loyalty. They feared God, and 
so they did not talk glibly, as our generation 
is sometimes prone to do, of a mere freedom 
to worship God, a freedom which they them- 
selves had no intention of implementing. 
Rather, they wrote in the second article of 
their constitution words of duty as well as 
of freedom. They wrote, “It is the right as 
well as the duty of all men in society pub- 
licly, and at stated seasons to worship the 
Supreme Being, the Great Creator and Pre- 
server of the Universe.” 

These men feared God, but they were de- 
termined to in no necessity of ever fearing 
man. And so they wrote in the 30th article 
of our State constitution their high resolve 
that this was to be a government of laws, 
not of men; of objective constitutional stat- 
utes, not subjective arbitrary impulses how- 
ever high-minded or however immediately 
beneficial. They resolved that the moods 
and the passions of the people must never 
be permitted to overthrow the institutions 


which represent their own deliberate develop- 


ment and their own deepest convictions. 
Our written laws, basic among them our 
Constitution as interpreted by the judiciary, 
constitute at once the fruit of our deepest 
convictions and the safeguard of their sur- 
vival. 

These objective constitutional controls our 
forefathers committed to the courts. On 
no point should a people who cherish their 
freedom be more vigilant than on the char- 
acter, the background and the philosophy 
of the judges appointed to these courts. 

It was an act of almost superhuman pru- 
dence so to place in the hands of judges the 
security of our liberties. Elsewhere, even 
in constitutional governments, the judicial 
power is almost invariably subordinate to 
the legislative. Even in England, as Chief 
Justice Taney once remarked the courts are 
bound to enforce the acts of Parliament 
even if they believe them in conflict with 
Magna Charta or the Petition of Rights. But 
our forefathers built more wisely. They ac- 
knowledged in the executive and legislative 
branches of government only those powers 
specifically delegated to them in the Con- 
stitution and the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution they entrusted to the courts. 


Most of these New England men, in the 
case of Massachusetts all without exception, 
had long since ceased, for reasons of sad his- 
tory, to concur with the pronouncements of 
the Roman Pontiff. But all of them, I think, 
would have endorsed with full understand- 
ing a typical declaration broadcast in these 
latter years from the Vatican. It was a 
declaration directed primarily, of course, 
against the dictatorships of the hour, but 
it set forth a principle inconsistent with ar- 
bitrary and totalitarian government of any 
kind. The Holy See, said this broadcast, in- 
dicts attempts to subordinate juridical and 
legislative activity to the requirements of 
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particular groups, classes, or movements for 
these must be subordinated in turn to the 
establishment of justice and to the service 
of society as a whole. Therefore, the Holy 
See condemns the political philosophy of 
those who dare to place the fortunes of whole 
nations in the hands of one man alone, or 
of one party subject to a man who, as such, 
is the prey of passion and error. It is es- 
sential that a preestablished set of laws be 
placed above the governor and the governed 
alike, far outside the reach of arbitrary ac- 
tion. 

It was for like reasons that our New Eng- 
land forefathers providently impowered their 
courts to test, in accordance with well-set- 
tled and familiar principles of law and equi- 
ty, every demand for political power, political 
action or for departure from tradition made 
by any executive, however wise or however 
popular, or by any legislature, however ca- 
pable or however representative. Through 
their courts, as our forefathers constituted 
them, the American people themselves pro- 
tect themselves against themselves. 

Our courts répresent, as one critic has said, 
“the settled habits of thought and action 
of our people.” An executive might easily 
be powerfully influenced by the disillusion, 
the discouragement or the dreams and pas- 
sion of the mob. He might be deluded by 
the siren song of the elusive future and 
forget the warning voice of the sane past. 
A Congress might easily be stampeded by a 
madcap outcry and a majority might readily 
be found to demand crude and even cruel 
legislation. And so our forefathers looked 
to the courts to decide whether a popular but 
passing whim had resulted in political action 
inconsistent with the considered and secure 
tradition. If so, even the majority must 
withdraw their demand or give their appar- 
ent wish the time for such patient medita- 
tion and cautious procedure as are required 
to revise the Constitution. But to override 
the Constitution, to despise the tradition, 
would be revolution and our forefathers, 
though they might and did revolt against 
men, permitted no revolution against the 
basic law. No political dream could be so 
dazzling, no social need so urgent, no execu- 
tive so capable, no majority so overwhelming, 
that our forefathers would permit any or 
all of these to put aside the clarified tradi- 
tion of the Constitution and its authentic 
interpretation. That is what the men of 
Massachusetts meant when they planned a 
government of laws, not of men. These pru- 
dent provisions were typical expressions of 
the shrewd conservatism of New England 
men, a conservatism sometimes gently 
mocked and sometimes bitterly derided, but 
a conservatism for which this Nation has 
more than once had cause to bless New 
Engiand. 

Thanks to it our forefathers accumulated 
in the corner of the world committed to their 
care a cultural and political heritage well 
worth conserving. It proved so well worth 
conserving that all subsequent peoples who 
came here, however otherwise they may have 
differed from the original colonists in re- 
ligion, race, or temperament, speedily ac- 
quired, as with the air they breathed, the 
typical conservatism of this Commonwealth. 
It is not a static, reactionary mold of mind; 
it is a dynamic conservatism, the result of 
enlightened conviction, a conservatism bent 
on losing nothing of the good which the 
past has preserved for us and resolved to 
add to that good in transmitting it to those 
who, please God, may build a better future. 

The conservatism of our forefathers in 
Massachusetts was not designed to enslave 
us in the name of the past, but it was cal- 
culated to save us from enslavement in the 
name of the future. It recognized that hard- 
won liberties can be speedily lost under the 
seduction of easily promised future advan- 
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tages, and that the God-given heritage o; 
the past and the sacred liberties of the pres. 
ent can be too readily sacrified in the name 
of a future which may never be and which 
perhaps were better not. 

The conservatism of the Massachusetts 
heritage is particularly saving in time o; 
crisis. It reminds us that there will pe 
when the tumult and the shouting dies, no 
new Heaven or new earth. It reminds y; 
that the citizens of any brave new woriq 
to be will still be men, not gods. It remings 
us that any future world can only be built 
out of whatever good survives from the past, 
It warns us never to hold lightly the goog 
which our forefathers built so patiently iy 
this Commonwealth, never to gamble with 
the liberties which are the heart and the 
soul of that good, never to permit religious 
faith to grow cold, the faith which taught 
us those liberties, never to forget the bless. 
ings on this Commonwealth by which Al. 
mighty God confirmed the wisdom of those 
who, in building it, honored Him and His 
chief creature, the human person. 

Sometimes in the not so distant future the 
children whose schools you will visit in ac- 
cordance with this education plan will begin 
to take over. They will write our new laws. 
They will interpret, modify, and amend the 
old laws. Their mentality will determine 
how much of the old will survive and what 
will be the direction of the new. It is well 
that you speak to them now, eloquently and 
persuasively, of the things you and I have 
recalled this evening. Make your voices 
clear and convincing, for by then other voices 
will be heard in our land. 

These will be the voices of new prophets 
who spread a teaching forgetful of New Eng- 
land’s God and of the reverence which Mas- 
sachusetts had for the human person. These 
new teachers will bid our children write their 
law without reference to God and, ignorant 
of His Scripture with its warning that we 
put not our trust in princes, even those of 
the proletariat, they will propose sooner or 
later a government of men, of bureaus and 
commissions, not laws. They will talk little 
of the family, less of the sovereignty of par- 
ents and not at all of the dignity of per- 
sonality. They will speak of race or class or 
partisan interests. They will repudiate the 
religious revelation which is the heart of our 
traditional faith and they will reject the legal 
concept of objective natural law which was 
the heart of our tradition of political free- 
dom. They will have no voice for the 
phrases which meant so much to our Found- 
ing Fathers that they enshrined them in the 
basic documents of our national life, phrases 
which spoke of natural law and of God's au- 
thority, “the laws of nature and of nature's 
God.” 

Alas, it may be that these phrases will have 
no meaning for many who will seek to write 
and to construe the law of our land on mat- 
ters of every kind, even those affecting our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
Already people tell us blandly that our 5u- 
preme Court is no longer a natural law court 
or, concerning certain legislation governing 
education and partially moral matters, they 
assert that although citizens may singly rev- 
erence God and cherish the moral law, the 
community is not concerned with sacred 
values or with our religious heritage. ; 

All this may be. But at least in this 
month when we commemorate the authentic 
heritage of Massachusetts, let us remember 
that it was not always so. The men who 
founded our courts and who wrote our basic 
law did not believe it so and that is one of 
the chief reasons why our courts exist. Our 
democracy ma) »2come amoral or unreligious 
in days of confusion and indifference. But 
in the days of its original inspiration and 
initial strength it talked of the endowments 
which the human person has from his Cre- 
ator and of his consequent accountability © 
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God. It may be that our children will not 
always discern the blessings of God on the 
faith of their fathers, but if they doubt the 
wrath of God on those who forget that faith 
and desert its social corollaries, then let them 
advert to the military, economic and political 
preoccupation which were left behind us at 
the doors of this hall and to which all too 
soon we must return. No defense of the 
Massachusetts heritage and of the values 
which it taught our forefathers could be 
more effective than the present straits to 
which certain new prophets, contemptuous 
of faith and freedom alike, have reduced the 
world. 

Hence the great importance of the positive 
work of education to which this month the 
Massachusetts Bar Association has dedicated 
itself. I pray that the education campaign 
in all our schools will have as its result an 
increased respect on the part of our children 
for public authority and particularly for the 
majesty of the courts. In this connection we 
who preach and who hold public posts have 
an urgent obligation to give the best possible 
example by emphasizing the dignity of pub- 
lic office, the sanctity of public authority, 
and the legitimate title to special respect of 
those who wield it in the executive, legisla- 
tive, or the judicial branches. 

You and I do not believe in the divine 
right of kings as did the Absolutists, but 
there is still a divinity hangs about a king if 
only because he holds authority which comes 
from God. We, who prefer democratic tra- 
ditions pay no tribute to democracy when 
we strip the wielders of civil authority of a 
dignity and even a divinity which surrounds 
them, too, so long as they hold as the des- 
ignees of the people an authority which still 
comes from God. We must not forget this 
simply because they sometimes forget it 
themselves. Perhaps our public officials will 
be more mindful of the truly sacred charac- 
ter of their trust when those who elect them 
have been taught in our schools the divine 
roots and the sanctity of these trusts and 
have thus become a little more reverent 
about public authority and a little more 
wary, therefore, about those to whom they 
commit it. 

In any case, God’s standard requires that 
even in a democracy we think twice and twice 
again before we threaten public order by pot 
shooting at the persons or the policies of 
those who duly hold public office. It is sound 
democracy to point out that a President or a 
justice is perhaps no better a man than any 
one of us, but it is bad morality and bad 
democracy to forget what the Presidency is 
and what the majesty and dignity of the 
office of a Judge. Even democracy punishes 
contempt of court no matter what the pri- 
vate merits of the man who is the judge. 

All these things and much more besides 
the Massachusetts Heritage Month will teach 
our children. May they learn the lessons 
well, among them the lesson of how in the 
Massachusetts tradition we look to the 
church to inspire us concerning our divine 
origins and destiny; we look to the school to 
transmit the knowledge that our fathers de- 
veloped from reason and revelation; we look 
to the courts to preserve and protect us in 
the exercise of the rights and duties arising 
lrom these. It is particularly important that 


the children learn these things at a time 


when so many and sometimes necessary im- 
pulses direct them to look to the heritage of 
other peoples to learn new wisdom. It is 
Well that for at least a month each year we 
*hould direct their attention to the heritage 
! their own people to meditate the old san- 
During this month reminding them of 
‘Ne Massachusetts Heritage, teach them that 
: ey do not need to journey far afield to learn 
4Ow to build the good society. 

This is a good place that we have here. It 
has firm, humane, divine foundations. Let 
them begin to plan their future in the light 


% the lessons of their own heritage here. 
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The March of Bigotry in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp the third and 
fourth articles entitled ‘‘Hate, Inc.,” 
written by Mr. Jack Steele, of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. I inserted 
Mr. Steele’s first two articles in the Rec- 
oRD of May 3, and they appear on pages 
A2972 and A2973. 

These articles deal with the march of 
bigotry in the United States. They are 
most interesting and illuminating, and 
have been appearing in recent issues of 
the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of May 
4, 1955] 


Harte, Inc. 
(By Jack Steele) 
A NEW GENERATION OF HATE HAWKERS 


Some of the hatemongers who flourished in 
the 1930’s have retired or gone to seed, but 
new ones have grabbed up their besmirched 
banners. 

Of these newcomers some were lieutenants 
or disciples of pre-World War II bigots. 
Others, with curious ease, drifted into the 
hate business from military service—some- 
times after a taste of wartime intelligence 
work. 

Still others turned aside from respected 
careers as their prejudices suddenly erupted 
from long-hidden wellsprings. 

Here are some of the postwar neophytes 
in the hate cabal: 


Conde McGinley 


An oldtime admirer of Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, Mr. McGinley began his activities 
in 1946 with a little paper called Think. 
He soon changed its name to the equally 
inappropriate Common Sense. 

Mr. McGinley and Common Sense—which 
now boasts it is the most widely circulated 
paper of its kind in the world—were prime 
targets of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s staff report on neo-Fascist and 
hate groups issued in December. 

The report had this to say about Common 
Sense: “The most vitriolic hate propaganda 
ever to come to the attention of the com- 
mittee.” 

It described Mr. McGinley as “a modern 
example of the racketeers who made a busi- 
ness out of un-American hate propaganda 
during the 1930's.” 

Common Sense is a fountainhead for anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro propaganda. Its 
abusive articles are widely quoted and re- 
printed by other hate sheets. Other rabble- 
rousers, old and new, find it a ready market 
for their diatribes. 

Mr. McGinley last year spread his hate into 
politics and public affairs. 

Issues of Common Sense were trucked into 
Maine in a futile effort to defeat Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican. 

Material put out by Mr. McGinley’s Chris- 
tian Educational Association was used 
against Senator Criirrorp P. Casge, Republi- 
can, in the New Jersey campaign. 

Special anti-Negro issues of Common 
Sense were circulated in areas where school 
strikes were staged against the Supreme 
Court’s antisegregation decision. 
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Mr. McGinley pulled all stops with a news- 
paper-size broadside entitled “The Coming 
Red Dictatorship.” It featured pictures of 
36 prominent Jews, many of them officials of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Its headlines screamed: “Asiatic Marxist 
Jews control entire world as last world war 
commences—thousands of plotters placed in 
key positions by invisible government.” 

Mr. McGinley, in a recent fund appeal, 
boasted that he had printed and distributed 
470,000 copies of this document from his 
Union, N. J., headquarters. He ended the 
appeal with the assurance that names of 
contributors would be kept secret. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
summed up its report on Mr. McGinley this 
way: “It is regrettable that any American 
may have contributed to the perpetuation 
of such a hate factory.” 

An all-Christian jury in Newark, N. J., 
last month awarded Rabbi Joachim Prinz a 
$30,000 verdict in a libel suit against Mr. 
McGinley. The award included $25,000 pun- 
itive damages. The jury held that Dr. Prinz 
had been labeled falsely as a “Red” in Com- 
mon Sense. He headed the Jewish com- 
munity in Berlin before being driven out by 
the Nazis. 

Robert H. Williams 


This California pamphleteer and hate- 
sheet editor parades his bigotry under the 
guise of “intelligence.” He advertises that 
his former service as an Air Force counter- 
intelligence officer makes his publications, 
vital for governors, mayors, police and “citi- 
zens interested in preventing sabotage and 
revolution.” 

But the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee reported that his intelligence duty con- 
sisted of less than a year as administrative 
officer for a bomber wing—a post where it 
said he could have received no information 
about “the Communist conspiracy.” 

The Air Force canceled his Reserve com- 
mission in 1950 for the best interest of the 
service. 

His Williams Intelligence Summary is 
openly anti-Semitic. It is billed as “a 
monthly report on political and military 
developments, especially revealing the Jew- 
ish influence in these developments.” 

His pamphlet Know Your Enemy opens 
with the declaration: “This publication at- 
tacks no man because of his race, but it 
spares no subverter because of his race.” 

In it Mr. Williams suggests that all Jews 
should be interned in New York and strate- 
gic areas. Then, he argues, these areas 
would not be bombed by the Soviet. 

Some of his phantasies are even more out- 
rageous. He has charged that Jewish Gen. 
Curtis LeMay arranged to drop the first 2 
atomic bombs on the “only 2 sizable 
Christian genters in Japan.” 

Mr. Williams reported in a recent fund- 
begging letter that he was running in the 
red and might have to quit. 

“Have I failed in giving you the earth- 
shaking truth?” he asked. 

“I can’t believe it, for I find not a line in 
recent newspapers and magazines about the 
greatest news story of all time; the swift 
destruction of the Anglo-Nordic West, the 
Christian civilization, through the trickery 
and financial power of a handful of Jewish 
manipulators who have all but made them- 
selves masters of the world.” 


Frank L. Britton 


Also a Californian, Mr. Britton is one of 
the smoothest of the new hate peddlers. 

His sheet, The American Nationalist, is 
a tabloid, printed on slick paper and splash- 
ed with color. Its format easily might be 
mistaken for the two most widely read pub- 
lications in the Los Angeles area where he 
operates—Variety and The Hollywood Re- 
porter. 

Mr. Britton also runs a boycott campaign 
against Jews through a front group called 
the New Confederates. His color comic strips 
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feature Uncle Sam in a pose copied from 
familiar “I Want You” recruiting posters. 
In Britton’s comics, Uncle Sam offers advice 
like “Buy Gentile” and “Boycott Jew Stores.” 


John O. Beaty 


Mr. Beaty is professor of English at South- 
ern Methodist University in Dallas. As a 
war-time colonel in Army intelligence, he 
helped prepare daily G-2 reports for the 
White House. 

But his book The Iron Curtain Over 
America has been described by a Methodist 
minister, the Reverend Ralph L. Roy as “the 
most extensive piece of anti-Semitic litera- 
ture in the history of America’s racist move- 
ment.” 

Issued in 1951, it has gone through 15 
printings and sold more than 50,000 copies. 
Most newspapers failed to review it and 
bookstores seldom display it, but it is con- 
stantly plugged by hate-sheets. 

Gerald L. K. Smith called it “the most sen- 
gsational book of this generation” and paid 
Mr. Beaty and his publisher $3,767 in 1952 
for copies Mr. Smith presumably resold. 

Mr. Beaty denies that he is anti-Semitic. 
In “Iron Curtain” he explains why. Its 
theme is that most European and American 
Jews are not Jews but “Khazars.” 

His theory—also endorsed by some other 
haters—is that these Jews are descended 
from a Mongol tribe known as Khazars who 
adopted Judaism. 

(Reputable historians say this is bunk. 
They agree that the Khazar tribe was scat- 
tered or destroyed centuries ago.) 

But Mr. Beaty soberly parades the Khazar 
thesis. After an opening chapter glorifying 
Prussian militarism, he blames the Khazars 
for the New Deal, World War II, Communist 
subversion, and what not. And in footnotes 
he quotes such authorities as Mr. McGinley’s 
Common Sense. 

Charges that he is anti-Semitic are ab- 
surd, he maintains, since “the Khazar Jew is 
himself not a Semite.” 

Mr. Beaty’s attack on Jews—whether 
Khazars or Semites—are not confined to this 
book. Hate sheets carried letters from him 
last fall declaring that Christmas had be- 
come a buying orgy in which money passes 
from Christian into non-Christian hands. 


Jack B. Tenney 


Former chairman of the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, Mr. Ten- 
ney is a recent convert to the hate brigade. 
He lost his seat in the State senate last year 
after a campaign in which he attacked Jews. 

He once called Gerald L. K. Smith a ra- 
cial agitator, but in 1952 was the vice presi- 
dential nominee of Mr. Smith’s Christian 
Nationalist Party. Mr. Smith contributed to 
his campaign and Mr. Tenney now writes for 
Mr. Smith’s, The Cross and the @ag. 

Mr. Tenney also denies that he is anti- 
Semitic. But he has written three pam- 
phlets attacking Jews; Zion’s Fifth Column, 
Zionist Network, and Zion’s Trojan Horse. 


Eustace Mullins 


Mr. Mullins is a free lancer of hate. A Vir- 
ginian in his early thirties, his bigoted arti- 
cles have appeared since 1951 in Common 
Sense and other hate sheets. 

In 1952 an article entitled “Adolf Hitler: 
An Appreciation” appeared under his byline 
in the Bulletin of the National Renaissance 
Party, since branded by the Un-American 
Activities Committee as “neo-Fascist.” 

Mr. Mullins worked briefly for the Library 
of Congress as a photographic assistant. He 
was let out in 1952 after Library officials 
learned of his bias. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 5, 
1955} 


HatTE, Inc. 
(By Jack Steele) 
THE RELIGIOUS BIGOTS SPOUT THE SAME LINE 


Prejudice is a disease that infects people 
of every religion, creed, and race. 
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There is no common denominator to help 
classify the sources—any more than the tar- 
gets—of the voices of bigotry now being 
raised in the United States. 

Individual Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews are among those who cook up hate and 
abuse, just as these groups are among its 
victims. 

A Protestant bigot, Edward James Smythe, 
is credited with this bit of doggerel which 
illustrates how the freebooters of scurrility 
attack every other group and then cloak 
their hate with some real or imagined men- 
ace: 

“God bless America. 

The Jews own it. 
The Catholics run it. 
The Negroes enjoy it. 

The Protestants founded it.” 

But the Communists will destroy it. 

The hate fanatics use religion as others do 
patriotism and anticommunism as a cover 
for their bigotry. One hater, Elizabeth Dil- 
ling, even invented the alias of the Reverend 
Frank Woodruff Johnson as a byline for some 
of her “literature.” 

Here are several of the fanatics who are 
spreading suspicion and loathing today: 


Father Leonard A. Feeney 


An excommunicated Catholic priest, 
Father Feeney for several years has run noisy 
hate rallies on the Boston Common with a 
little band of disciples he calls “slaves of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary.” 

He might be written off as a minor local 
nuisance except that: 

He puts out a vitriolic little sheet The 
Point which he mails—with or without re- 
quest—to a growing list of Catholics. 

Groups of his followers have sprung up, 
and have had brushes with the law, in sev- 
eral other eastern cities. 

Father Feeney aims his hate at Protestants 
and the Catholic hierarchy, but mostly at 
Jews. 

A recent issue of The Point denounced the 
Catholic Church for deserting the “ancient 
dogma” that all Jews are eternally “cursed” 
and criticized leading Catholics by name for 
associating with Jews. 

It hailed the Spanish Inquisition as a 
“glorious institution.” 

In another issue, Father Feeney—using 
materials lifted from other hate sheets— 
sought to label the Jews as “the secret 
strength of communism.” “Jews are behind 
communism.” 

Titles of other recent articles in The Point 
include American Gentile and the Jews, 
Uncle Sam and the anti-Semites and the 
Monkeys and the Jews. 


The Point often attacks Protestants and 
protestantism. Last fall it denounced Mas- 
sachusetts Gov. Christian Herter, Republi- 
can, on grounds that he was a Mason. It 
has suggested that it is an unqualified 
mortal sin for Catholics to see the movie 
Martin Luther. 


Father Feeney was a gifted author. Once 
literary editor of the Catholic monthly Amer- 
ica he has written pleasant poetry and a 
widely read little book titled “Fish on Fri- 
day.” 

The Catholic Church has done all in its 
power to discipline him since he shifted to 
bigotry. 

Archbishop Richard Cushing unfrocked 
him for preaching the doctrine that there 
is no salvation for non-Catholics. The Jes- 
uit Order expelled him. The Pope finally 
excommunicated him. 

His headquarters, St. Benedict’s Center, 
once was a study house for Catholic students 
at Harvard. Now Catholics are forbidden to 
enter it. 

Rev. Gerald B. Winrod 


This myvan ranks close to Gerald L. K. 
Smith as an old pro. For more than 20 
years Winrod has blended bigotry with Prot- 
estant evangelism and made it pay hand- 
somely. 
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He started out attacking Catholics, After 
a visit to Hitler’s Germany in 1935, he took 
up anti-Semitism. He was linked with most 
of the prewar hatemongers and was a defenq. 
ant with them in the sedition mistria), 

In 1940 Reverend Winrod was aCCUsed 
by the House Un-American Activities Com. 
mittee of joining forces with George Death. 
erage and others to form a united Fagcig, 
movement. 

He still operates from Wichita, Kans,, an 
organization he calls The Defenders of the 


.- Christian Faith. 


During the postwar recession in bigotry 
Reverend Winrod soft-pedaled some of his 
venom. He devoted his monthly Defender 
magazine—which has an estimated circuls. 
tion of 100,000—largely to sermons, Sunday 
school lessons and religious tracts. He went 
in heavily for plugging alleged cures fo, 
cancer and other diseases—cures which some 
medical authorities have branded as dubioys 
or worse. 

He also began to pay more attention to his 
Defender Missions, chiefly in Puerto Rico 
where he operates a seminary and several 
hundred chapels and puts out a Spanish edi. 
tion of his magazine called El Defensor 
Hispanol. He even opened a mission last 
year in the Near East to evangelize the 
Arabs. 

Reverend Winrod returned to blatant bi- 
gotry in the 1952 campaign when he joined 
the hue and cry of the smearers against 
President Eisenhower. He charged that Ike 
was the choice of the international Jewish 
banking fraternity for President. 

Among his fund-raising gimmicks are 
“prayer-circle letters” mailed to his follow- 
ers. A recent letter offered to send contrib- 
utors copies of a brochure by John O. Beaty 
answering “attacks on him, me, and others 
calling us members of the Protestant under- 
ground.” 

Rev. Harvey H. Springer 


“Cowboy” Springer is another of the flock 
of Protestant fundamentalists who also 
preach hate. Since 1935 he has spread 
evangelism and bigotry from his headquar- 
ters, the Baptist Tabernacle at Englewood 
Colo., a suburb of Denver. 

He is a hellfire and brimstone preache! 
who often makes evangelical tours of the 
South. He also is 4 shrewd businessman 
who has formed many organizations to fos- 
ter his activities. They include the Rocky 
Mountain Evangelistic Association, the 5oul 
Winning Bible Institute, the Protestant In- 
formation Bureau, and the American Prot- 
estant League. 

He operates a 160-acre Christian Yo 
Roundup Ranch near Denver and has incor- 
porated a $250,000 stock-selling venture (or 
a home for the aged. 

Reverend Springer, who is credited with 
once saying that Catholicism was a wort 
menace than communism, has developed 4 
split psychosis over Senator Josepn R Mc- 
CarTHy, Republican, of Wisconsin. 

A recent editorial in his hate sheet The 
Western Voice developed the theme that 4 
religious controversy was raging over Senato! 
McCarTHY. One side argued that Senato 
McCartTHy is the only barrier against com- 
munism, he wrote, and the other that sel- 
ator McCarRTHy is a tool of the Pope. 

“There is some merit on both sides of tht 
discussion,” Reverend Springer wrote, Cal- 
rying water on two shoulders. 

Reverend Springer, constantly has attacked 
Catholics. For a while he abandoned ant 
semitism, but recently has been assailing 
Jews again. 

Gerald 


4 


” 


explained Reverend 
Springer’s change of heart in an article 
The Cross and the Flag titled “Prodig® 
Returns.” 

He wrote that Reverend Springe! 
assuring him years ago he “understood tt 


Smith 


later had a_ resolution 


anti- 


Jewish problem,” 
adopted in his church condemning ; 
semitism. Gloating that Reverend Spruce 
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now was “taking swings at Jews again,” 
Mr. smith added: 

“So, God bless you Harvey. 
pome.” 


Welcome 


Benjamin H. Freedman 


Mr. Freedman is a wealthy, retired cos- 
metics manufacturer. 

His association with hate publicists has 
been inexplicable and controversial. 

He sided with the Arabs in the feud over 
the creation of the state of Israel. 

He has insisted that he is not anti-Semitic 
put only anti-Zionist, meaning anti-Israel. 

He has contributed money and articles 
to the stridently anti-Semitic hate-sheet 
Common Sense. And he is widely quoted 
and praised by some racists—often in an 
effort to prove they are not anti-Semitic. 

Mr. Freedman was the prime mover in the 
abortive attempt to block confirmation of 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg as Assistant De- 
fense Secretary. Active in the same cause 
were Gerald Smith and Mr. Smith's legisla- 
tive representative, Wesley Swift. 

Mr. Freedman witnessed the statements— 
alleging that Mrs. Rosenberg once had been 
a member of & Communist-front group— 
which induced the Senate Armed Services 
Committee to reopen hearings on her con- 
frmation. It all turned out to be a flimsy 
case of mistaken identity. 

Under questioning by the committee, Mr. 
Freedman admitted he had given more than 
$15,000 to Conde McGinley to finance Com- 
mon Sense. 

He later turned out a longwinded ac- 
count of his role in the case and, writing 
in third person, explained his relations with 
Mr. McGinley as follows: 

“In 1948 Preedman met McGinley. They 
found they had much in common. Freed- 
man became interested in Common Sense as 
one of the most aggressive organizations 


fighting Marxism (communism ) eee 
Since 1948 Freedman has given unsparingly 
of his time and effort to increase the cir- 
culation of Common Sense and has advanced 


a small fortune for that purpose.” 

Mr. McGinley recently returned the com- 
pliment in a fund-begging letter in which 
he lamented that Mr. Freedman was no 
longer able to help finance Common Sense. 

“Mr. Freedman was the pioneer in awaken- 
ing people to the Zionist conspiracy,” Mr. 
McGinley wrote. “He is one of the few most 
valuable patriots alive.” 


ee 


Facts Forum Public Opinion Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. M-<. President, 
Facts Forum conducts from month to 
month a public opinion poll in order to 
find out what people are thinking about 
current issues. 

From time to time the results of this 

poll have been published in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp as being of especial 
interest to the Members of Congress. 
, I have received the tabulation of the 
final results of the February poll, which 
deals with 14 questions, some of which 
al major issues before the Nation to- 
day. All of them, I am sure, will prove 
stimulating as well as interesting. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that this tabulation be published in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 





There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Percentage 
Yes 
Should we substitute an executive coun- 
cil for the Presidency?_-------------- 8 
Does the United States need constitu- 
tional protection from treaty law?_.. 81 
Is communism gaining more in cold war 
than is possible in hot Wart ...<.--.-« 83 
Is it really un-American for press, radio, 
and TV to suppress news?_---------- 74 
Have we lost control of our Government 
to unelected officials?...------------ 64 
Should the public schools accept aid 
from the Federal Government?-_-_---- 30 
Is calling our economic system the free- 
enterprise system a misnomer?------ 49 
Can America defend itself without 
allies? _...-------------------------- 53 
Will there be another stock-market 
crash like 1929?-------------------- 21 
Should we blockade Red China as Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND recommends?-_------- 72 
Would one-world government prevent 
war?.-...---------------------------- 8 


Is foreign-aid spending 4 part of the plan 
to destroy the United States of 
America? --------------------------- 67 
Did the recent Senate censure hearings 
change your opinion of Senator 
McCaRTHY? ------------------*------ 7 
Are Communists in the United States 
conniving to promote juvenile delin- 





Price Supports for Basic Commodities 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic 
commodities. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
regret that the time is limited so that 
we cannot go into this subject fully and 
compietely. Involved in this amend- 
ment is the whole price-support pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my desire to 
condemn anyone here. The candy man- 
ufacturers want cheap supplies, though 
they do not promise to pass on to the 
consumer any savings they might have 
from reduced peanut prices. It is al- 
ways quite natural for people to try to 
secure cheap raw materials or to buy 
cheap, as they are doing. I suspect it is 
increased profits they are really inter- 
ested in. If we here today could have 
the income, as individuals, that we do 
have and if the cost of living was like 
it used to be, we would be well off. It 
just will not work that way. We are 
dealing with people when we deal with 
the farm program. When virtually 
everything else is protected we cannot 
leave the farmers’ prices or income out 
without bankrupting him. We left the 
farmer out until about 20 years ago. 

During the period of history of this 
country when we were leaving agricul- 
tural commodities without protection, 
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we were providing minimum wases and 
protective tariffs for others; and we ex- 
hausted one-half of the natural re- 
sources of the country. We wore the 
land out. The farmer’s lot was a hard 
one. The price support program was 
passed in an effort to assure at least some 
fair return to the farmer. I think all 
will agree that only under the farm pro- 
gram have agricultural people been able 
to live somewhat like others. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, involved here 
is not peanuts as such. Involved here 
is a segment of the American people 
with low incomes, whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the growing of peanuts, and 
a fair return for them. If we do not pass 
this bill, we make bad matters worse. 
We would thereby injure the farmer 
without in any way helping the con- 
sumer. The difference to the farmer 
would be a reduction in his present low 
income of about 16 percent, but to the 
purchaser of a bar of candy it would 
mean only about one mill and there is 
nothing to show such mill would be 
passed on to the consumer. You know 
it would not be. 

Farm program opponents are making 
headway to destroy it. May I say this. 
Already those farmers, or many of them 
producing perishable commodities, since 
section 32 funds are used to support and 
export their products, believe they have 
no interest in retaining firm supports on 
basic commodities. And yet they will 
later find that agricultural programs 
even for them will stand or fall with 
the whole farm program. 

If farmers growing peanuts are then 
separated by this amendment from 
other farm commodities, then wheat, 
cotton and the rest will feel the effects, 
too. 

The farm program is essential to the 
welfare of the Nation. Only by a reason- 
able income can the farmer put back 
into the soil a share of what he takes out. 
His income today is terribly low. The 
President says we must do something 
for him. There are only two real ways 
to help, to increase his acreage and to 
increase his price. To justify increas- 
ing production, we must sell; and the 
Department of Agriculture won't sell. 
Then when we try to help even a little 
bit with price, the administration is here 
opposing that. 

President Eisenhower sayS we must 
help the small farmers. These are small 
farmers with an average of less than 
$1,500 gross per year income. Now is 
the time to at least hold what they have. 





Life Behind the Iron Curtain—Status of 
Women in the Soviet Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two columns by 


May Craig, Washington correspondent 
for the Guy Ganneit newspapers in 
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Maine, based on her recent trip to Rus- 
sia, and discussing the status of women 
in the Soviet Union and the dreary life 
led by our embassy staff in Moscow, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald of 
May 2, 1955] 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—BROOD MARES AND 
BURDEN BEARERS 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—Women do not have equality in 
Russia, though they tell you so and point 
to the constitution. Women are the brood 
mares and the burden bearers. Americans 
are shocked when they see women doing the 
heavy work. In the streets middle-aged 
and old women, bundled in shapeless dirty 
clothes and big rubber boots with felt tops, 
do the shoveling of snow, work in the drains, 
sweep endlessly with the primitive brooms 
made of twigs tied to a stick. 

In the foundry of the Stalin Auto Works, 
$1 years old, the first plant to make cars in 
the U. S. S. R., women handled heavy metal 
forms, at top speed. Piecework (by the 
group), speedup, lack of safety devices, lack 
of light, struck me in this plant. Our 
Marian Martin, who is an expert on indus- 
trial safety, would have been appalled to see 
it. The floor was full of holes, debris stood 
around, men and women handled forms and 
even worked with the molten metal without 
any gloves. I did not see a single pair of 
heavy-toed shoes. Some few men working 
with molten metals had goggles, but not the 
efficient kind we have. 

There were a few women with pants, but 
most wore skirts, though they were short. 
The clothes were nondescript, though I saw 
some coveralls in the auto-assembly line that 
looked alike, including one woman, who wore 
gloves. The women’s clothes were dirty, 
usually a sweater or jacket underneath, be- 
cause it was cold, a soiled cotton dress, 
scanty and short, and some sort of black 
canvas apron. Their shoes were also nonde- 
script, worn, usually flat slippers, entirely 
unfit for standing and walking in heavy 
work on the broken concrete floors, or to 
support the feet. All wore the kerchiefs on 
their heads, which are the universal head- 
gear of women here. Seldom does one see a 
hat; even the few you see, mostly on guides, 
are not becoming or stylish and are dark, 
dull colors. 

The auto-assembly line and the bicycle 
line seem efficient. I asked the manager, 
who had been in the United States, what his 
annual production is, and got the usual 
evasive answer. Through the interpreter he 
said a truck came off the line every 5 min- 
utes and a bicycle every minute. That made 
192 trucks a day, the interpreter said, and 
there were 300 working days a year. They 
work 6 days a week, 8 hours a day in this 
“workers’ paradise.” 


They make only commercial trucks here, 
no military. A bicycle sells for equivalent 
of $150, but since the rate of exchange is so 
exorbitant this is not a true selling price. 
A girl who works on the bicycles would have 
to work 20 days to buy one, that is a better 
sample. Most girls on the bicycle assembly 
line had stools to sit on, but they worked 
fast. They had compressed air tools to rivet. 
After the frame of the bicycle was together, 
of course they worked standing. The man- 
ager knew all about the English bicycles dis- 
placing the American type in the United 
States. 

There are 35,000 employees in this plant 
which also makes refrigerators, though ‘we 
did not see that department. The manager 
said they had nurseries for working mothers, 
and schools not only for children but for 
the workers who wanted to study. Many 
adults are studying, manager said. 
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They live in adjacent apartment houses, 
usually two rooms to a family with a small 
kitchen and toilet. Buildings are a good 
many stories high and have elevators. Rents 
are low and there is free medical services. 

They do not either import or export bi- 
cycles. As I came away I saw edges of the 
stone steps broken away, making accident 
hazards. I did not see a single fluorescent 
light in the plant, though they had them in 
the Pravda newspaper plant. 

Everywhere there are statues and pictures 
of Lenin and Stalin. This is often not the 
grim Stalin in uniform that we are familiar 
with. There are paintings everywhere, in- 
cluding airports, of a Father Stalin, smiling, 
in white clothes, standing in a rural scene, 
or with idealized factory line in the distance. 
He looks up and away, to the future; some- 
times he is with children, benign and gentle. 

Everywhere we go, the camera devotees of 
our party are told what they can take pic- 
tures of and what not. There seems no 
rhyme or reason to what they can take and 
what not. Since we are strictly supervised 
everywhere we go I have seen nothing that 
had any security value, so we might as well 
have taken all. There are no maps of the 
city; no maps of Russia. Our tour director 
was even worried because some of the editors 
bought ordinary atlas maps before we got 
into the Soviet. None of the airline maps 
show Russia in detail. There is no telephone 
directory—unless you know the number you 
are out of luck. The operator at this hotel 
did get the American Embassy for us without 
our knowing the number. These are little 
things that surpirse Americans, accustomed 
to our free and easy life. Overseas telephone 
messages can get through, with luck, and are 
fairly clear. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald of 
May 3, 1955] 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—YANKS IN RUSSIA 
Have a Dreary LIFE 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—Our Embassy staff has a dreary 
life here. Most of them speak Russian in 
some degree, some fluently. We are for- 
tunate in having as ambassador, Charles E. 
Bohlen, a career diplomat, who knows Russia 
and the satellite area well. The represent- 
atives of the free nations have only the most 
formal contact with the U.S. S. R. officials. 
They see them when they officially request it; 
they see them rarely at an official function. 

Our Embassy staff is especially isolated 
because so few Americans come. There are 
some British businessmen who come hoping 
for contracts, but since the cancellation of 
most of the contracts made by Malenkovy for 
consumer goods, this hope has waned. We 
are the only Americans in Moscow now. One 
morning when we first came, and two of us 
were wrestling with how to make the floor 
matron understand that there was no heat 
in our bathrooms, two young men came 
down the stairs and said in oh-how-welcome 
American: “Can we help you?” They were 
students from Columbia University who had 
been studying Russian and had a month’s 
visa to travel in the U.S.S. R. 

The ambassador gave a cocktail party for 
our editors’ group at the handsome Embassy, 
with marble columns and floors—and it was 
warm. Moment we get to an American place 
we know it—because it is warm. Naval at- 
tache at the Embassy is Capt. William M. 
Sweetser, of Portland, who has four sisters 
living there and in Cape Elizabeth. He will 
be coming home next year and expects to be 
stationed in Boston for a tour. 

Military and naval attachés are regarded 
by the Communists with especial suspicion, 
because the party line is that the United 
States is a warmonger, plotting the destruc- 
tion of the peace-loving Communist world. 
At the party were several American news- 
papermen—there are only five here—and a 
few Russians. They are often invited, but 
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the host never knows whether any Russian 
will show up. Of course, these were not 
top people, at the cocktail party, only those 
having to do with protocol and information, 
The staff were all eager for news from home 
real news, not just what is in the paper, 
they get and it is always a battle betwee, 
them, hungry to talk about home, and y; 
here to get foreign information. ; 

The Ambassador was very cordial and saiq 
he would do anything he could to help us— 
which isn’t much because we are strictly 
supervised in everything we do and we never 
did see any official of the U.S, S. R. Govern. 
ment, 

The Ambassador chuckled as he added: 
“If any of you get arrested, I'll see that 
we write a good stiff note about it.” There 
was an undertone to this, however, because 
we know, back home, that about all we cap 
do, except go to war, is write notes to this 
adamant regime when they down our planes, 
imprison American citizens, or commit other 
acts of international discourtesy. 

With it all, we have fun. This is a very 
congenial group and being in this hostile 
country we tend to draw closer together, 
While we complain about no heat, poor food 
and service and plumbing, the lumpy beds, 
the eternal evasions and delays that attend 
our requests for what we want to see and 
where we go, we have fun. We chatter and 
laugh in a way that makes the Russians 
look at us in surprise. The faces here are 
all alike—stolid, sober, anxious, enduring, 
Once, on the subway, I saw a girl talking 
to a young man and they smile the smile 
of every young man and maid. Our guides 
smile, but that is a professional smile. 

Our last dinner in Moscow we celebrated 
and the waiters, whose sketchy English was 
matter of fun, as our struggles to talk in 
Russian, German, and French, joined the 
hilarity. They produced a baked Alaska for 
the Americans to replace the inevitable 
vanilla ice cream. Everybody drank toasts 
in “wodka,” as we learned to pronounce 
vodka—I am not much of a drinker, so the 
one small glass lasted through all the toasts, 

Waiters will accept tips without hesita- 
tion, but we were told not to offer moncy 
to the help on the floor because that is not 
good party manners. I left some small toilet 
articles I did not need, such as nail polish, 
soap, Kleenex, small tube of shampoo, and 
the maid was pleased, though I had to tell 
her in sign language what they were. The 
embassies where we have visited in our trip 
have helped us with little things from the 
commissary when we ran short. Cigarettes, 
toothpaste, band-aid, and such, for which 
we paid, of course. One editor from Texas 
wore high-heeled, pointed-toe Texas boots 
which made a great hit when he tucked his 
pants into the tops and wore the astrakhan 
Russian cap he got from a Russian in returm 
for his 10-gallon Texas sombrero—but the 
shoes gave him a blistered foot after he had 
walked a few hundred miles through mt- 
seums, cathedrals, and palaces, so the band- 
aid helped. When the Russians wear us out 
in this sort of thing, it uses the time we 
might try to spend seeing officials and other 
places. 


Home Economics Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct the attention of our cd 


leagues to the following resolution 
adopted by the Ohio Home Econom 
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Association at its annual meeting on 
April 23, 1955: 

The Ohio Home Economics Association 
with a membership of 1,014 members, in 
session at its annual meeting in Toledo, 
April 23, 1955, goes on record as strongly 
protesting the realinment of home economics 
research in the USDA as set forth in Admin- 
istrative Order 101.1 issued by Dr. Byron T. 
shaw, Administrator. 

This protest is made after long and care- 
ful consideration by home economists to Dr. 
Shaw’s directive: “that you (Dr. Steibeling) 
proceed at once to shift the emphasis in re- 
search in human nutrition and home eco- 
nomics so as to strengthen our program in 
foods and nutrition.” 

We agree that foods and nutrition need to 
be strengthened but not at the expense of 
“discontinuance of research in Home Eco- 
nomics Research Branch relating to operat- 
ing characteristics and performance require- 
ments of commercially produced household 
equipment and appliances and the prepara- 
tion of popular and semipopular publica- 
tions on the selection, care, and use of such 
goods”, “the discontinuance of research in 
the Home Economics Research Branch re- 
lating to selection, design, construction, 
maintenance, and household reconditioning 
of clothing and household textiles articles, 
and the preparation of popular and semipop- 
war publications on the subject.” 

Since home economics research is located 
in the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment currently carries responsibility for 
supporting all phases of home economics, 
not only those directly related to utilization 
of agriculture products. We therefore re- 
quest, in the best interest of the public, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture call upon a 
group of homemakers and professional home 
economists to review this surprise action and 
to make plans to: (1) restore the current 
aspects of the program being discontinued, 
(2) review the use of the funds in the best 
interest of homemakers, (3) formulate a long 
time plan for expanding the home economics 
research program. 

Ve want to clarify the Agriculture Re- 
search Administrator’s statements that there 
is misunderstanding of the issue on the part 
of home economists. We understand the 


problem, and we protest the attempt to con- 
fuse the issue and make it appear that the 
complete elimination of research in certain 


important aspects of homemaking is “of 
great importance to home economists and to 
the Nation’s families.” 

We also respectfully urge that Members of 
Congress study and consider where an ade- 
quate program of this important work of 
aiding millions of homemakers can and 
should be carried on in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

MARY ELIZABETH HUCK, 
President, the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus. 
DOROTHY ELLEN JONES, 
Vice President, the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, 
Cleveland. 
BETTY Lou KOOGLER BraDy, 
Secretary, Homemaker, 640 
Parknoll Road, Dayton, 
LILLIAN NELSON, 
Treasurer, Marietta College, 
Marietta, 
Dr. Haze. PRICE, 
News Editor, 
Westerville. 
Dr. Dororny Scortr, 
State Councilor, the Ohio 
State University, Colum- 
bus. 
Members of the executive committee 
of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association, 


Homemaker, 
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The Postal Pay Biil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal pay raise bill in this instance has 
been made an instrumentality to test the 
average Member of Congress and to de- 
termine the mettle of which he is made. 
Since the beginning of this 84th Con- 
gress an effort has been made to reduce 
the pay raise from the 10 percent across- 
the-board proposal, with a retroactive 
provision, as advocated by myself in the 
House, and by my good friends Senators 
JOHNSTON and NEELY in the Senate, I 
have done everything down to the point 
of compromising with my conscience on 
certain provisions which I deemed es- 
sential to the welfare of postal employ- 
ees. I believe my original thoughts were 
even more liberal than the provisions 
contained in the Johnston-Neely bill, but 
for the sake of uniformity and accelera- 
tion in passage and of collaborating with 
the distinguished Senators I introduced 
an identical measure in the House. 


Now it was not sufficient for the so- 
called administration spokesmen and 
the White House to express disapproval 
and make known the President’s dis- 
pleasure. Nearly all, if not all, Repub- 
lican leaders, and I am sorry to say a 
few, very few, Democrats have used the 
threat of a Presidential veto to discour- 
age pay raise proponents. They have 
passed this on to House Members with 
such absolute assurances as to indicate 
direct expressions of the adverse attitude 
of the White House; namely, to the effect 
that the President would veto any bill 
above, as I recall, 6.5 percent, and even- 
tually I believe this was raised to 17.6 
percent. 

At any rate, the Senate had passed a 
10-percent raise with a retroactive pro- 
vision and other features, which it sent 
to the House for action. The House, 
without any doubt on the score, declared 
itself fearlessly and positively by voting 
upon the three amendments of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss] and 
approving them. One bore directly upon 
the reclassification feature, one was on 
retroactivity, and the other was to raise 
the amount of the percentage increase 
to 8.2 percent. There was no doubt 
about where the House stood on these 
questions nor was there any doubt as to 
where the Democratic and Republican 
Parties stood on the questions. The Re- 
publicans in the House almost to a man 
and woman, some of whom actually 
voted for their own 50-percent pay raise, 
alined themselves with the enemies of 
the faithful and devoted workers who 
serve the public so thoroughly and well 
under circumstances which are fre- 
quently not the best. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, true to form, voted in 
support of a fair and reasonable increase 
and stood by the postal workers, as they 
will by the classified employees of this 
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same Government of ours when that 
question comes up for disposition a little 
later. This rankles in my heart and 
stimulates belligerency to do combat 
against the determined minority and the 
White House, and including President 
Eisenhower, all of whom have stood in 
the way of a reasonable increase for Gov- 
ernment workers, and reaches the point 
where I am ready to accept the Presi- 
dential challenge and the threat of veto 
by putting it to a test. 

Under the circumstances, there was 
only one thing which the House and Sen- 
ate conferees could do as regards the 
amount of the pay increase. They had 
to take the maximum under the Senate 
bill and the maximum permitted under 
the House bill and compromise between 
the two figures. The figure of 8.8 per- 
cent is the total provided for and sub- 
mitted to both Houses by their con- 
ferees as an essential part of the confer- 
ence report. The House conferees, in 
fact, had no choice or latitude any more 
than did the conferees of the Senate. 
The rule of conference is to compromise 
between the dictum of both Houses. I 
have served on too many conferences not 
to know, and the House conferees of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, too, are familiar with this rule. 


I resent wholeheartedly the use of a 
veto threat by the Executive, and that 
applies to any President whether of my 
party or not. Iam positive that the veto 
can and will be overridden, if it occurs, 
and I would wager that the President 
will not dare to veto the measure. It is 
a parliamentary trick and threat which 
altogether too frequently boomerangs 
against the White House or presidential 
spokesman. It is one thing for the Presi- 
dent to oppose and to plead, but it is 
quite another for him to repeatedly 
threaten the legislative branch which, 
too, has its responsibility. I take my re- 
sponsibility as the Representative of the 
15th District of Michigan very seriously 
and I attach great dignity to the course 
which I pursue in legislating for the ben- 
efit of the people. 

I have held for years that it was the 
disposition of Congress to lag behind the 
needs of the workers, and this is not said 
in any derogatory sense because the de- 
mands altogether too frequently are ex- 
cessive. The pie is only so big and the 
number of cuts per pie are limited. It 
is the responsibility of Congress to try as 
best it can to be liberal with Federal 
employees, with its wards, and all others 
who must come to Congress with their 
problems be they financial or otherwise, 
and Congress must cut the cloth accord- 
ing to a reasonable pattern. The budget 
does not always control. It is not the 
final word. Thus when we deal with an 
emergency and it concerns a balanced 
budget or a balanced ration for the hun- 
gry we must provide first against starva- 
tion. If it is a matter of the Nation’s 
safety and security the budget again is 
secondary to survival. In this instance, 
with the postal and classified empleyees 
it is a question of trying to meet a con- 
dition and solving the problem and find- 
ing a means and a method of overcoming 
any deficit. I am willing to go to any 
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extent necessary to balance the budget, 
whatever the legitimate means May re- 
quire. 

The Presidental action as regards the 
pay bill which he vetoed after the 83d 
Congress went home was wanton, pre- 
meditated, distasteful, and unjustified, 
because Congress, too, has its responsi- 
bilities. ‘The President could have vetoed 
the bill before adjournment despite the 
fact that pay action bills were delayed 
until the very last. I shall always re- 
member this action and point out that 
that is not my way of legislating nor ar- 
riving at a responsible understanding 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches. 


Price Supports for Basic Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic 
commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are several things that we need to con- 
sider in connection with the farm bill. 
Price supports for farm commodities 
were written into the law by this Con- 
gress only about 20 years ago. The price 
support program was the result of a bi- 
partisan effort, because all saw the need. 
It was an effort in this country of ours 
under dire necessity to give some degree 
of protection to those engaged in taking 
care of this country and in growing farm 
commodities. The Congress realized 
then and we need to realize now, that by 
law, we provide bargaining rights and 
minimum wages for labor. We give to 
the railroads and to business interests 
the right to reflect, in the rates that they 
charge, the costs of operation plus a 
profit. We protect many other indus- 
tries. About 20 years ago it was recog- 
nized that we had to give some protec- 
tion to those that were engaged in farm- 
ing, to see that the high cost of other 
things that were used in our life, most 
of them protected by law, did not result 
in a continuing wasting away of our soil 
and natural resources and the destruc- 
tion of our farmers. Price supports are 
tied to the effort to see that a reasonable 
Share of the national income goes to 
those engaged in agriculture. 

In that same law providing price sup- 
ports for farm commodities, while we 
supported these commodities at a cer- 
tain level and would reflect such price in 
domestic sales, it was provided that they 
be sold in the world markets at com- 
petitive prices. Our CCC losses and, 
yes, our reductions in acreage have come 
largély because we would not sell. Ido 
not know a single case—and this is sup- 
ported by the testimony of even the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including the 
Secretary—there is not a place in the 
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farm-support program where the major 
cost has not been storage and carrying 
charges accumulated during periods 
when we did not offer the commodities 
for sale in world trade at truly competi- 
tive prices, as authorized and contem- 
plated by law. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has authority to sell all these 
commodities in world trade and to make 
the price right. It is because we would 
not make our sales prices competitive 
that we have held American commodities 
in our own hands and paid this high 
storage. When offered in world trade 
most commodities have been offered at a 
higher price than would move them, all 
by decision of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. That shortsighted policy 
has resulted in the high cost of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation opera- 
tion. The Department now recognizes 
the effect of this policy. The Secretary 
of Agriculture only recently said that 
foreign production was increasing under 
our convenient price umbrella. But 
Mr. Benson said he would not change his 
policies prior to July 31. 

Assistant Secretary Paalberg in a 
speech March 18, said the following: 

We are competitive pricewise in the world 
cotton market only intermittently, in a se- 
ries of unpredictable interludes. There is 
no better phrase to describe our position 
than the phrase used by the cotton industry 
itself—we are the residual supplier. 

a as * +. m 

There is no question but that our pricing 
policies have given aid and comfort to our 
competition. 

= . eo e 7 

The United States, which now produces 
only about 40 percent of the world’s cot- 
ton, cannot, by regulating its own produc- 
tion, satisfactorily determine prices and 
quantities for the entire world. 

2. The three elements needed for effective 
selling are quality, merchandising, and a 
price that meets competition. We cannot, 
by improving quality and increasing our 
merchandising efforts, fully compensate for 
our inability to be competitive pricewise. 

€ +. > - 7 

I might liken the cotton industry to a 
stool which needs three legs to stand up- 
right—quality, merchandising, and realistic 
pricing. It can’t stand permanently on just 
two legs, no matter how strong they’re built. 

These statements clearly show an awerness 
on your part of what is happening to us 
under present policy. And yet this policy is 
being continued by the Department, not- 
withstanding the provision contained in the 
CCC charter for sales in world trade on a 
truy competitive basis. 


And yet Mr. Benson and the Depart- 
ment have authority now to make the 
prices competitive. Acreage, and the 
amount or volume of farm production, 
is tied to the movement of commodities. 
It is tied to the supply on hand and the 
supply that we sell. 

The Department, by its own decision, 
in effect has agreed to hold what it has 
and not sell, for if you don’t make the 
price competitive you don’t sell. And 
then they count those commodities and 
reduce the farmer’s acreage down, down, 
down. I say to you that the report that 
was issued by the subcommittee of the 
Agriculture Committee in the Senate 
quoted by the minority leader is erro- 
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neous. It is true as the minority leader 
says, the senior Senator from my State 
was chairman of that subcommittee, 
However, in my judgment he and the 
majority of his subcommittee are wrong, 

There is no justification for calling on 
the farmers to vote for lower support 
prices just to get the department to sel] 
for increased acreage must come from 
sales. 

Support levels and acreage are two 
different things. Acreage depends upon 
the movement of cotton, the sale of cot. 
ton, and the sale of other farm commod. 
ities. Only in the sale and movement of 
these commodities can you _ increase 
acreage; and the Department won’t sell 
because it will not use its authority to 
offer competitively in world trade. But 
to say to the American farmer that he 
has to agree to take a lower support 
price, before the Secretary will sell, is 
demanding a contribution from the 
farmer in order to get a change in pol- 
icy by the Department. Price supports, 
in turn, are based upon efforts under 
the law to assure some fair return to 
the farmer. 

Only a few weeks ago it was pointed 
out that the farmers of America have an 
annual income of less than one-half the 
income the rest of the population has in 
this country. The records show that in 
the next year farm income will fall by 
more than $1 billion. The national in- 
come in the same period will increase by 
more than $20 billion. 

And yet under those conditions we are 
asked to have the farmer agree to ac- 
cept even less of the national income. 
Why? In order to get the Department 
of Agriculture to change its policy. Its 
present policy is to hold and not sell. 
They have the authority to sell and they 
admit the ill effects of holding our com- 
modities above world competitive prices, 
by which we provide an umbrella for the 
rest of the world; and believe me, our 
American investors are taking full ad- 
vantage of such policy. They are ex- 
panding their production in foreign 
countries. Why? Not because of high 
supports in the United States, because if 
you supported at 125 percent of parity, 
the Secretary of Agriculture could sell 
competitively in world markets. And if 
you reduced price supports to 50 percent 
of parity you would be in the same pre- 
dicament we face now, as long as the 
policy of not selling competitively which 
is now in existence, continues. 

Mr. Benson says he is not going to 
change his policy before July 31. He 
says that it is ruining us, but he says he 
will not change it. He is not going to 
offer these commodities competitively. 
You say perhaps we could not sell them. 
Well, we got them last year to offer some 
minor commodities for sale in world 
trade on a competitive basis. What 
happened? We sold them for dollars, 
453 million American dollars. Foreign 
countries do have the dollars. They do 
not buy in our market, because we hold 
our prices above foreign prices, but not 
because of your support law.. Your sup- 
port fixes the amount of payment for 
these commodities that goes to your 
farmers, but in no way restricts the price 
at which we can sell in foreign markets. 
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In trying to help in this pitiful sit- 
vation, your President pointed out only 
a week or so ago that many, many farm- 
ers have less than a reasonable income 
on which to live, pointing out that the 
Congress needed to do something to re- 
lieve those small farmers. But here 
we find his administration, with his ap- 
proval, reducing their imcome. It will 
help little to have more county agents 
or to lend the farmer more money if 
he cannot sell for a reasonable price. 
The pile-up of commodities in the hands 
of the CCC was and is unnecessary. I 
will say that I agree with the President 
as to the deplorable condition of many 
farmers; however, I differ with the 
recommendations of our President and 
of this administration to help the small 
farmer. I say that to give him a little 
more credit, if he has some outside in- 
come, will not help him much; to give 
him another county agent and to do 
some more research is not going to help 
him too much. You may differ with me 
on that, but I know you do not help 
the farmer when you reduce his prices at 
a time when his income is so pitifully 
low as to get recognition of his plight 
by the President of the United States 
and secures a recommendation for cure, 
even though such cure will not cure. 

I say to you that the farmer’s income 
now is far too low. I say that you should 
sustain the former law, to give him at 
least, for that which he grows, 90 per- 
cent—of what? Of the average com- 
parative income in the base period 
1909-1914. Is that too much at this time 
when Mr. Benson told me: “Yes, I am for 
the increase to 90 cents an hour in the 
minimum wage”? 

Iam not attacking that here. I say to 
you that if by law you are going to give 
protection to labor in its bargaining 
nights, if by law you are going to give 
them assurance of a minimum hourly 
wage, if by law you are going to have 
protective tariffs and give the right to 
monopolies and others to include in their 
prices the costs that go into their pro- 
duction, plus a profit, certainly you must 
keep something in the law that says 
that a fair share of the national income 
shall go to the American farmer. And 
when this administration and the Presi- 
dent recognize that fair share is not 
going to them today, you do not cure the 
farmer’s problem by reducing his prices 
so that even less would go to him in this 
and subsequent years. 

May I repeat, you say to the American 
farmer: “If you want more acreage and 
more production, if you want your com- 
modities to move in world trade, we are 
not going to change the policy of this 
administration and of this Department 
of Agriculture unless you agree to take 
less price for what you grow.” 

The only argument I can see for Mr. 
Benson’s approach, and I give him the 
night to his opinion, is that somehow, 
Somewhere, he thinks a farmer could live 
and let his prices go down to where they 
were competitive worldwide, but we know 
he cannot do that when his costs are 
fixed by other things beyond his control. 

Let me repeat, more than $4 billion 
worth of commodities the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has, have not and 
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are not now offered for sale in world 
markets for dollars; yet the authority 
exists. There is no excuse for paying 
out this money in storage costs when we 
could sell the commodities for dollars. 
Do not tell me they do not want to sell 
them because they would take losses or 
because they do not want to lose money; 
because at the same time they would 
not sell, they are running around over 
the world trying to give them away and 
paying $700,000 per day storage. Cer- 
tainly you lose more by giving something 
away than if you sell it for dollars in 
world trade. 

The farmers’ share of the national in- 
come in 1946 was 12 percent... In 1948 it 
had dropped to 11.6 percent, in 1951 to 
9.4 percent, and in 1954 to 7.2 percent of 
the nationai income. The outlook is that 
it will drop even further this year. 

During that period profits and divi- 
dends of American business have gone 
from $8.3 billions to $17.8 billions last 
year, and a probable increase of $19.6 
billions this year is in sight. 

Mr. Chairman, with the administra- 
tion recommending legislation to add to 
the farmers’ costs, there are only two 
ways for the farmer to be helped under 


‘present conditions, first, to increase his 


volume, second, increase his price—for 
volume times price less cost is the farm- 
er’s income. 

The administration is recommending 
increased costs. 

Volume is dependent on selling his 
production, and on that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would not offer $4 billions 
worth of commodities on hand for sale 
competitively, as authorized by law, but 
counts the commodities to reduce acre- 
age and thereby reduce volume. 

All that is left is price and now we 
find our friend, the majority leader, op- 
posing our efforts to at least help a little 
on price. 

The farmers’ plight is becoming seri- 
ous on the farm. I think it is serious at 
the White House and at the Department 
of Agriculture. It looks like it is becom- 
ing serious in the Congress. 

Remember, a break in farm income 
has led the way to every depression. 
Sooner or later the farm situation will 
be reflected throughout the country. 

All farmers and farm groups are in- 
terested in the whole farm program, but 
the businessmen, organized labor, and 
all the rest have a real stake in his wel- 
fare, too. I hope they will realize it be- 
fore we have another 1929. 





The Proposed Austrian Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 


orD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Secretary of State: 
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Hon. JoHN F. DULLEs, 
Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: I am taking the privi- 
lege of including in this letter to you brief 
remarks made by me on the floor of the House 
today in connection with the proposed Aus- 
trian treaty. 

I am concerned, as I am sure you can well 
imagine, with this country approving lan- 
guage as found in the so-called article XVI, 
which will permit in any way the bringing 
about the shocking circumstances which de- 
veloped in Europe following World War II, 
when so many thousands of anti-Communist 
prisoners and escapees were forcibly returned 
to Russia and torture and death. 

I am aware of the appearance of the word 
“voluntary” in the language of the proposed 
article XVI, but knowing as we do the long 
history of the Soviet attitude toward these 
people the word is a mockery. To disband 
and penalize committees or groups of men 
and women in these cantonments, who have 
expressed anti-Communist beliefs; to open 
without protection or reservation these can- 
tonments to committees or commissions of 
Russian “agents,” can only produce a repe- 
tition of many sad and unsavory events of 
the past under like or similar agreements. 

You are aware, of course, of the current 
forceful propaganda drive by all-Soviet to 
induce the return of many of these persons 
to their homelands, with the resulting propa- 
ganda victory to the eastern bloc in the eyes 
of the world, if these desperate, frustrated, 
and disillusioned people should return. 

In this feeling of desolation which over- 
whelms these refugees, coupled with any- 
thing but proper treatment they have re- 
ceived from the western nations, they are 
entitled to be protected from inducements 
and blandishments of Soviet propagandists 
operating under the cloak of the language 
originally proposed in article XVI, of the Aus- 
trian Treaty. 

I trust, with your full awareness of the 
circumstances, you will see fit to direct the 
spokesman in the Vienna conferences for 
the United States, to be alert to the dangers 
and the subject matter of this communica- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Danret J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 





Tabulation of Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I sent out a 12-ques- 
tion poll to 28,000 Union County, N. J., 
citizens requesting their views on issues 
presently facing the Nation and the Con- 
gress. The response to my question- 
naire was most gratifying and is, I feel, 
a graphic demonstration of the vitality 
of our democracy. I have found the 
questionnaire to be an invaluable in- 
strument for establishing contact be- 
tween myself and my constituents and 
would urge every elected Representative 
to utilize this means of ascertaining his 
constituents’ views on issues. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the results of this poll be included in 
the Appendix of the REcorp and would 
like to point out in particular the re- 
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sponse to my first question concerning 
reciprocal-trade legislation. I think it 
most important to bring to the attention 
of the Congress that a typically eastern 
industrial area indicates such an oOver- 
whelming interest in and support of con- 
tinuation of the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. 

The results of the poll are as follows: 

1. Do you favor the continuation of the 
reciprocal trade program of negotiating with 
other nations to jointly lower tariffs as a 
means of expanding world trade? Yes, 83 
percent; no, 15 percent; undecided, 2 per- 
cent. 

2. Do you favor granting statehood to 
Alaska? Yes, 82 percent; no, 15 percent; 
undecided, 3 percent. Do you favor grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii? Yes, 81 percent; 
no, 17 percent; undecided, 2 percent. 

3. In the light of the present world crisis, 
as well as our budgetary situation, do you 
believe the proposed cutback of the Army 
is warranted? Yes, 38 percent; no, 54 per- 
cent; undecided, 8 percent. 

4. The last pay raise granted to postal 
and other Government workers was in 1951. 
Do you believe their salaries should be in- 
creased by: 5 percent, 27 percent; 10 per- 
cent, 49 percent; 15 percent, 16 percent; not 
at all, 6 percent; undecided, 2 percent. 

5. Do you believe the present minimum 
wage should be increased from 75 cents an 
hour to: 90 cents an hour, 22 percent; $1 an 
hour, 35 percent; $1.15 an hour, 5 percent; 
$1.25 an hour, 18 percent; not at all, 17 per- 
cent; undecided, 3 percent. 

6. The present immigration law operates 
in favor of immigration from northern Eu- 
ropean countries and against immigrants 
from southern Europe and other parts of 
the world. Do you believe this law should 
be altered to eliminate this discrimina- 
tion? Yes, 53 percent; no, 40 percent; un- 
decided, 7 percent. 

7. Do you favor the continuance of the 
“point 4” technical assistance program 
which extends technical help to underde- 
veloped areas of the world? Yes, 78 per- 
cent; no, 18 percent; undecided, 4 percent. 

8. Do you favor the proposal which would 
establish universal military training? Yes, 
70 percent; no, 22 percent; undecided, 8 per- 
cent. 

9. Do you favor the establishment of a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion to insure that discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, or color is not practiced 
in employment? Yes, 69 percent; no, 29 
percent undecided, 2 percent. 

10. Do you favor continued United States 
support of the various activities of the 
United Nations? Yes, 78 percent; no, 19 per- 
cent; undecided, 3 percent. 


11. Assuming the continuance of the pres- 
ent operations of our Government and the 
present economic conditions in the Nation, 
do you favor an across-the-board lowering 
of the personal income tax? Yes, 42 per- 
cent; no, 55 percent; undecided, 3 percent. 


Freedom of Association in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
made by the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, with head- 
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quarters in Brussels, Belgium, asking for 

tre release of all imprisoned trade-union 

officials in Venezuela who have not been 

accused of criminal acts and permit 

them to leave that country: 

WorKERS’ REPRESENTATIVE AT CaRAcAsS CON- 
FERENCE CALLS FOR FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
IN VENEZUELA 


A “fervent appeal” to the Government of 
Venezuela to allow trade unions to operate 
freely in that country was made by A. Ver- 
meulen, representative of the workers’ 
group of the governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, at the opening 
of the session of the ILO Petroleum Commit- 
tee in Caracas yesterday. 

He called, in particular, on the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela to: 

1. Release all imprisoned trade union of- 
ficials not accused of criminal acts and allow 
them to leave the country if they so wish; 

2. Submit without delay the cases of others 
to legal investigation; 

3. Declare that it will promote the de- 
velopment of genuine freedom of association 
along the lines laid down by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

The speaker recalled that the ILO had 
received many complaints over the last 6 
years about the violation of freedom of as- 
sociation in Venezuela and that the situa- 
tion had been investigated on the spot by 
missions from the ILO and from the ICFTU, 
both of which had found the complaints 
substantially justified. As long ago as 1952 
the Venezuelan Government had agreed to 
release imprisoned trade unionists. Never- 
theless, many are still in jail without having 
been tried, and Mr. Vermeulen cited the 
following names: P. B. Perez Salinas, presi- 
dent of the Confederation of Labor of Vene- 
zuela; R. Quijada, president of the Farm 
Workers’ Federation; L. Hurtado, secretary 
of the Confederation of Labor; and I. Ordaz, 
A. Hernandez, and H. Borrome, founders and 
leaders of the Oilworkers’ Federation. 

Mr. Vermeulen made it clear that the work- 
ers’ group of the ILO governing body had 
been opposed to the holding of the confer- 
ence in Caracas because of the lack of trade- 
union freedom in Venezuela, and that the 
same attitude had been adopted by the 
ICFTU, the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers, the International Fed- 
eration of Petroleum Workers, and the demo- 
cratic oilworkers’ trade unions in the prin- 
cipal producing and refining countries, which 
were boycotting the conference. As a mem- 
ber of the ILO governing body he had con- 
sidered it his duty to attend the conference, 
but took the opportunity of voicing the feel- 
ings of the free trade-union movement in 
the manner outlined above. 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, labor leaders—some sincere and 
patriotic, others self-seeking—who have 
taken over the Democratic Party, delight 
in nurturing discord in the Republican 
Party. 

Their main objective is to become and 
remain the dominant political party of 
the country, administering their own 
theories of political economy—the main 
thought in which seems to be forcing 
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employers to create and maintain a job 
at adequate pay for all who desire to 
work, plus unemployment and social}. 
security compensation which will pre. 
vent anyone, anywhere, any time, suffer. 
ing discomfort. 

More of every good thing is unques. 
tionably the objective of practically a) 
of us, but some still realize that some. 
one, somewhere, sometime, must work if 
any of us is to have anything. 

But, back to an example of how some 
writers for labor publications avail them. 
selves of every opportunity to create dis. 
cord in the Republican Party, which has 
not yet been taken over by labor leaders, 
note editorial comment by Willard Shel. 
ton in the April 29—current—issue of 
Labor’s Daily: 

EISENHOWER AND KNOWLAND 
(By Willard Shelton) 


There’s a legend floating around that it is 
still unpopular to criticize President Eisen. 
hower, whose individual standing with the 
people is alleged to remain incredibly high. 
Would it be too much to suggest that the 
President, personally and regardless of popu- 
larity, faces an inescapable obligation to do 
something about Senator KNOWLAND, his 
theoretical floor leader in the Senate? 

KNOWLAND issued another blast this week 
at the Eisenhower-Dulles announcement 
that we were prepared to do business with 
Red China, to try to negotiate a cease-fire 
in the Formosa Strait, with or without the 
acquiescence of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alist Government-in-exile. 

Dulles came to this position belatedly and 
only after he and the President had been 
pushed by Senator Georce, of Georgia, Dem- 
ocratic chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The State Department made itself ridicu- 
lous by its sour first response to the soft 
words of Chou En-lai, Red China’s premier. 

Dulles had to tell a news conference that 
he had been out of touch, that our position 
was being altered, and that our real respons 
was different from what we had originally 
said. 

The unhappy fact is that Grorce, a Sen- 
ator, has for practical purposes been the 
American Secretary of State for the past 
several months. 

It was GeorcE who pushed through the 
reckless resolution giving Eisenhower advance 
congressional approval—a blank check—for 
whatever war he might decide to fight on 
and close by the mainland of China. “What 
is the alternative?” Grorce cried, and be- 
cause of his great prestige he carried the day. 

Now it is Grorce speaking up for a Big 
Four conference, and Grorce who says that 
we should accept Chou En-lai’s offers to ne- 
gotiate, and because GEorGE has spoken 
Eisenhower and Dulles find the courage to 
agree with him, 

Something must still be done by the 
administration about KNOWLAND. 


The Senator from California has been rag- 
ing around for more than a year, threatening 
to resign his leadership in the Senate and 
campaign through the country if Eisenhower 
does thus and so about Far Eastern policy, 
or if the United Nations does thus and 50. 

KNOWLAND is barely polite toward the 
President. He openly doubts the wisdom of 
drafting Eisenhower for a second GOP nom- 
ination. He sarcastically proposes that we 
split mainland China in two, giving half 
the Reds who already hold it all and half 
back to Chiang, who was chased away once. 
He spies appeasement in every proposal for 
negotiation. 

KNOWLAND is technically the elected floor 
leader of Republicans in the Senate, and 
technically speaks for them rather than the 
White House. But it is impossible for 4 
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president to get along with a Senate official 
spokesman who constantly challenges the 
White House. : 

Fisenhower and KNOWLAND can’t both lead 
the Republican Party, and Eisenhower and 
Dulles cannot constantly depend on GEORGE 
and the Democrats to rescue them from 
KNOWLAND. 

Let's ignore the matter of Eisenhower's 


popularity and suggest that he act like a 


president. The next time KNow.anp blasts 
him, let him blast back, even at the expense 
of daring the California Senator to carry out 


nis frequent threat to resign and wage open 
political war. 





American Bases in Iberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper article 
of David Lawrence: United States Has 
2ea1 Friend in Spain—The Fact of 
American Bases in Iberia Might Well 
Forestall World War III: 


UntreD STATES Has REAL FRIEND IN SPAIN— 
THe Facr oF AMERICAN BASES IN IBERIA 
MIGHT WELL FORESTALL WORLD War III 


Maprip, May 4.—If all allies on this side 
of the Iron Curtain worked as cordially to- 
gether and as understandingly and as en- 
thusiastically as Spain and the United States 
do today, the chances of preventing a third 
world war would be immeasurably improved. 

For only after surveying the wonderful 
strategic setup and the plans for an even 
bigger build-up in the future does one real- 
ize that here in Spain a relatively inconse- 
quential investment of funds by the United 
States already has brought results far in 
excess of what the American people may ever 
get out of the other countries into which 
billions of Marshall plan aid were poured in 
the last several years. 

To understand the strategic value of 
American bases in Spain it is necessary to 
take into account two possibilities. One is 
that, due to internal political pressure, some 
day neither Britain nor France will—unless 
there is a direct attack on their cities—per- 
mit American airmen to retaliate with atom 
bombs flown from bases on their soil even 
though some American city may have al- 
ready been destroyed by bombs. The other 
is that American airplanes starting from 
Spanish bases can carry on strategic air mis- 
sions into the heartland of the enemy areas 
and refuel or come to rest at points in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

But what is also important is that Spain is 
to our bases in England what Texas is to our 
forward units in Montana and the Canadian 
defense line. Here in a sunny Climate, 
where all-year-round operations are possible, 
the big supply and support depots of the fu- 
ture will be available to the American Air 
Forces operating throughout Europe. 

But, in addition to the tremendous value 
of Spain to the United States Air Force and 
the Strategic Air Command, there is another 
advantage, which the ports on the long 
Spanish coast lines at the western end of the 
Mediterranean give to the United States 
Navy, whose aircraft carriers must refuel and 
‘ake on supplies at convenient locations. 
The Opportunity presents itself for joint 
tactical operations in the Mediterranean, 
With the United States Air Force and the 
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Navy working in cooperation. 


As American military missions become 
firmly established here—and they have 
moved in quietly and efficiently—there is a 
sense of real security achieved for the Amer- 
ican people. The planning began when the 
late Adm. Forest Sherman, under the Tru- 
man administration, came here to lay the 
groundwork for what has since become per- 
haps the most successful piece of two-nation 
cooperation on a military level that the 
modern world has seen. 

Spain, of course, is not a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
sometimes one wonders whether fate has 
not, after all, decided for us that under a 
two-nation partnership there would be less 
red tape and less opportunity for the injec- 
tion of what are sometimes frustrating prob- 
lems of a political nature than might be the 
case under the cumbersome setup of a 19- 
nation group. 

Americans can breathe easier because 
Spain has opened up big areas of land for air- 
fields and has generously bestowed military 
advantage after advantage to make possible 
a real defense operation, ready for instant 
action. It has cost Spain more than has 
been received here, and this is. something 
that ought to engage the earnest attention 
of the Washington authorities. Here eco- 
nomic aid, for example, is reckoned in terms 
of 30 millions—not billions—and the annual 
amount should really be at least twice that 
sum, because there is no question that Amer- 
ica got far the better of the bargain in the 
way the military agreements were set up. 
The Spanish officials are much too proud to 
make a point of it, but many Americans feel 
the United States could well afford to pay 
fully for the many tangible things that have 
been given here. Thus, for instance, the 
American military mission occupies a lot of 
office space rent free. One wonders in what 
other allied country any such generous ges- 
ture has ever been made by a government. 

There is little talk of war here, and the 
newspapers lately have been publishing 
dispatches from America and elsewhere 
about the hopes being expressed that world 
war III is more remote. But it is a for- 
tunate thing that no effort of a defense na- 
ture has been relaxed in this enormous base. 
It is precisely because the Communists know 
what can be done by America with air- 
power based in this country that they may 
never risk provocation to a major war. 





The John Day Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
two editorials, one from the Union Bul- 
letin, Walla Walla, Wash., and one from 
the Capitol Journal published at Salem, 
Oreg. Both of these editorials concern 
H. R. 5789, legislation calling for the 
construction of the multiple-purpose 
John Day Dam on the Columbia River, 
and are so excellent that I want all of 
my colleagues to have the benefit of 
reading them. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert them in the REc- 
ORD. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Capitol Journal of Salem, Oreg.] 
FrnaLLy—A Rea “GIVEAWAY” 

We've heard much here in Oregon about 
giveaways, most of ’em phoney, such as “give- 
ing” the States the tideland oil rights they’d 
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been acknowledge owners of for nearly a 
century before Harold Ickes thought up a 
scheme to transfer title to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But at last we are confronted with a gen- 
uine giveaway, and right here close to home. 
Three Northwest public utility companies— 
Portland General Electric, Pacific Power & 
Light, and Washington Water Power—have 
announced willingness to put up $273 million 
of the cost of the proposed $310 million John 
Day Dam on the Columbia. The Government 
would advance $37 million for flood control, 
fish ladders, etc., which is a governmental, 
not a corporation job. 

Where’s the giveaway in this? It is in 
the fact that the Government will own the 
entire dam. The corporations will take their 
money back in electric power. They gain the 
further advantage, which they will have to 
pass on to their 600,000 customers in the 
Northwest, of exemption from property tax 
on this huge investment because it will be 
in the Government’s name. This is pre- 
sumably why they prefer to let the Govern- 
ment own it. 

Why shouldn’t they prefer a Government 
dam such as the public power people con- 
stantly demand? We see two reasons: (1) 
There is no telling when Congres will make 
that much money available, and (2) under 
the public power preference clause the cur- 
rent from a straight-out Government Dam 
might all go to public power agencies, leav- 
ing the 600,000 customers of the 3 privately 
owned companies in the relative position of 
a Negro down South, as second-class citizens 
of the Government to which they pay taxes. 

If there is anything wrong with this pro- 
posal, other than that it is wicked for anyone 
but the Government to invest money in elec- 
tric power generation, we'd like to hear it. 
For this looks like a feasible plan for early 
construction of a much needed Northwest 
power facility. 

We are not alarmed at the thought of the 
investors receiving an interest rate on their 
money, for we know Federal, State, and local 
tax-levying agencies will promptly capture 
about two-thirds of whatever return this in- 
vestment realizes. Industry is two-thirds so- 
cialized now as to profits. The question is, 
Must we go the rest of the way? 





[From the Union Bulletin of Walla Walla, 
Wash., April 22, 1955] 


A TRUE PARTNERSHIP PROPOSAL 


The bill introduced Thursday by Repre- 
sentative Sam Coon, of Oregon, for construc- 
tion of John Day Dam, represents a chal- 
lenging attack on the problem of multi- 
purpose dam construction in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Because it is one of the first proposals 
which would utilize to the fullest the part- 
nership concept of development which has 
been stressed by President Eisenhower, the 
project should receive the full support of 
the administration. And because it does not 
appear to violate the comprehensive ap- 
proach to the region’s water-resource pro- 
gram or open up a dispute between public 
and private power interests, we can see no 
reason why it should not be given a helping 
hand by both political parties. 

As we have long recognized the primary 
problem in obtaining construction starts on 
new major projects has been a simple one of 
insufficient money. The Federal budget has 
been under such pressure as to preclude the 
appropriation of sufficient Federal funds to 
keep the program moving ahead as rapidly as 
needed. Yet it has been obvious that at least 
1 or 2 new starts must be made within the 
next year if a serious power shortage is to be 
averted by 1960. 

The Coon proposal appears to meet this 
problem head-on in realistic fashion. Since 
power costs will represent nearly 90 percent 
of the estimated $310 million bill for John 
Day Dam, the legislation provides that an 
equivalent share of the construction funds 
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should be advanced by local public and pri- 
vate utilities in return for 50-year contracts 
for the dam’s power output. This would 
mean that roughly $273 million would be 
put up by local interests, with the Federal 
Government’s share being limited to $37 mil- 
lion which would cover costs allocable to 
navigation and other so-called “nonreim~- 
bursable” features. 

As Representative Coon pointed out in in- 
troducing the bill, in effect this plan would 
provide for advance sale of power, rather 
than waiting until the generators are on the 
line before disposing of it. It would relieve 
the Federal Government of the responsi- 
bility for long-range financing of the power 
construction costs, with large appropriations 
which would be repaid only over a long 
period of years. 

At the same time, however, the objec- 
tion can no longer be raised that this would 
be a “sellout” to private power interests. 
For one thing, both public as well as pri- 
vate utilities would have an equal right to 
participate in the project, without reference 
to State boundary lines. And for another, 
the local utilities would not own any portion 
of the project but would merely be paying 
in advance for the use of power from the 
dam, which would be fully owned and oper- 
ated by the Federal Government. 

Feasibility of the proposal appears to be 
insured, as several Pacific Northwest utilities 
have already indicated their willingness to 
put up all of the $273 million or as much as 
would be allocated to them by the Federal 
Power Commission. The FPC would have 
final responsibility for deciding the alloca- 
tion among any responsible utilities inter- 
ested in participating in the program. 

The only possible source of objection that 
we can anticipate would come from those 
who feel that complete Federal financing 
is the only answer. It must be conceded 
that the Federal Government can obtain a 
lower interest rate on bonds than can other 
borrowers, and that private financing of a 
large portion of the cost will have some 
unfavorable effect on power rates. But our 
feeling is that electric power at a slightly 
higher cost is still preferable to a power 
shortage, and certainly there are grave 
doubts that the Federal Government will be 
in a position to assume the entire $310 
million expenditure in the near future. 

Considering the region’s economy, the 
completion of John Day is significant not 
only from the power standpoint but almost 
equally so in the development of navigation 
facilities. It is the final dam in the series 
between Portland and the Tri-cities, and 
would make possible the long-awaited day 
when barges can move up and down the 
river under slack-water conditions. 


We hope that the Coon bill will receive 
speedy approval from Congress. Here is a 
method of facing up to the continuing finan- 
cial problem of river development that will 
be relatively painless to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a true partnership plan, and 
it deserved a try. 


Unlike Texas, Ukraine Is a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
5 years a sufficient amount of knowledge 
and information has been disseminated 
in our country with regard to the his- 
tory, culture, and political aspirations 
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of the non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union that it seems to be inexcusable, 
at this stage, for anyone concerned with 
foreign affairs to misinterpret these im- 
portant nations. Yet commentators, 
journalists, and others continue to 
equate the Soviet Union and “Russia,” 
to falsely characterize Ukraine as Rus- 
sian Ukraine, in effect, to manifest their 
ignorance of this obviously significant 
area of the world. 

It was my privilege 2 years ago to serve 
on a subcommittee which conducted a 
hearing on a resolution pertaining to 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. The facts pre- 
sented then established beyond doubt the 
historic struggle of these two large non- 
Russian nations for their genuine inde- 
pendence. This indisputable fact was 
further fortified by the massive evidence 
assembled by the Select House Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression in the 
course of its hearings last year. Thus, 
for anyone to parallel Ukraine and 
Byelorussia with Texas and Massachu- 
setts runs counter to the nature and 
meaning of this general fact and indi- 
cates an unfortunate misconception of 
the political context of this area of the 
world. 

Such a misconception still appears to 
reemerge, this time in connection with 
the revision of the U. N. Charter. Con- 
cerning this subject, an informative let- 
ter-memo, written by Dr. Lev E. Dob- 
riansky, professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, ap- 
peared in the December 15, 1954, issue 
of the Ukrainian bulletin under the 
caption, “Unlike Texas, Ukraine Is a Na- 
tion.” Because of its marked relevance 
to the current Senate hearings on U. N. 
Charter revision, I request that this ma- 
terial be included in the Recorp: 

UNLIKE TEXAS, UKRAINE Is a NaTION 

Below is must reading for all Americans, 

It is the letter, dated November 23, 1954, 
which was written to Senator ALEXANDER 
Wier, of Wisconsin, by Dr. Ley E. Dobri- 
ansky of Georgetown University and presi- 
dent of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America. 

The letter was occasioned by the lack 
of knowledge—still disheartingly present— 
at high official levels with regard to the sub- 
merged nations of the U.S. S. R. 

For example, an interview was recently 
granted to U. S. News & World Report (No- 
vember 26, 1954) by Henry Cabot Lodge, chief 
American delegate to the United Nations. 
In discussing China and the U.N., Mr. Lodge 
former Senator from Massachusetts, said, 
“China is there.” The interviewer com- 
mented, “We should be entitled to have 
Texas in there, too, then, shouldn’t we?” 
Whereupon Mr. Lodge, our representative to 
an august international body, responded: 

“If they’ve got the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, then we certainly ought to have 
Texas—I would add Massachusetts.” 

Senator WriLey shares this gravely errone- 
ous view.—EbITor. 

As far as I know, it appears that on two 
recent occasions you have publicly declared 
yourself in favor of a revision of the United 
Nations Charter that would eliminate the 
representations of Ukraine and Byelorussia in 
the U, N. and thereby reduce the total num- 
ber of votes at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union, taken as a unit. On the surface, this 
proposal may seem to bear some merit and 
easy attraction, but, as I should like to point 
out below, when careful thought is devoted 
to the ground upon which you predicate your 
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recommendation and to the likely politicy 
consequences of even a favorable official oop, 
sideration of the idea, one cannot but pays, 
to reconsider seriously its advisability ;, 
terms of relative advantage and net politica 
worth of our Nation. 

In order that there might not be any po. 
sibility of misunderstanding regarding th, 
reasoned analysis presented here, it is op. 
served at the outset that the proposal y 
advanced by you entails no evident, logica 
relationship to any general demand or prin. 
ciple aimed at the expulsion of delegate 
from Communist-dominated areas becays 
of their democratically unrepresentatiye 
character. Surely, if this were the case, they 
we would have little rational cause to restric, 
the proposal to only two Communist repre. 
sentations. Moreover, I believe it will als 
be logically admitted that the Motivating 
reason for your proposal is not exclusively 
the quantitative end of reducing the Com. 
munist votes in the United Nations by the 
mere number of two. For certainly if this 
were so, the final cause of our action would 
be, from this quantitative viewpoint, far 
more impressive by abolishing all of the 
Communist votes on the basis of the princi. 
ple alluded to above or some similar one, 
From a functional viewpoint, it is almost 
impossible to see how the elimination of 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian votes alone 
would substantially reduce the difficulties 
that we are forced to encounter in the U.N, 
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However, from a general political view. 
point, it is not at all difficult to estimate 
accurately the effects of our official sub- 
mission of this proposal, no less its dubious 
acceptance on the part of the U. N. member. 
ship. To arrive at such an estimate naturally 
presupposes an elementary recognition of 
the fact that this issue can scarcely be con- 
sidered and properly appraised in a context 
of thought devoid of essential historicai 
knowledge related to the developmental se- 
quence of events forming the intelligible 
background of this subject. Indeed, one 
could hardly with any degree of appreciative 
understanding begin to treat it otherwise. 

In the manner of the basis of your pro- 
posal, to view the non-Russian nations of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia as simple state 
counterparts of Texas and New Mexico in 
our federated national structure is a gross 
misconception of modern East European 
history which, doubtless to your astonish- 
ment, the Russian Communists have cit- 
culated at different times and in various 
dialectical forms to support their unfounded 
contention that the Soviet Union is a vol- 
untary association and union of states. 
Perhaps it should also be noted that this 
spurious parallel is recklessly employed by 
some anti-Communist Russian emigres who 
fundamentally share a common ground with 
Red Moscow by their totalitarian insistence 
upon a “one and indivisible Russia,” which 
in their lexicon means an empire similar 
in scope to the present Soviet Union. Need- 
less to say, undoubtedly neither of these 
disinforming sources is to be associated with 
the basis of your proposal, but, unfortunatel! 
the parallel action of thought results in 4 
common negation of the distinctive national 
and cultural substances of the Ukrainial 
and Byelorussian peoples. 

Without in any way exaggerating the nega- 
tive and denialist significance of this erro 
neous basis, it can be said to encompass, 
in addition, the indisputable _ historical 
events of Ukrainian and Byelorussian na 
tional independence prior to the military 
conquest of the two countries by the Russia! 
Communists in 1920-22 and to their forcible 
incorporation into the Soviet Union shortly 
thereafter. Although in real effect thé 
formation of the U. S. S. R. in 1922-24 was 
tantamount to the reestablishment of thé 
Russian Empire, the Russian Communists 
were politically astute enough to recogni 
the historical meaning of the sweeping N00" 
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pussian revolution for national independ- 
ence in 1917-22. In addition to rendering 
nominal status to the self-assertive non- 
Russian nations in the republics of the 
Moscow-contrived Union, they have skillfully 
alternated periods of harsh repression with 
phases of political and cultural concessions 
in order to canalize the irrepressible patriotic 
eneries of these captive nations to their own 
maximum advantage of imperialist control 
and manipulation. In this they formed a 
workable pattern of future aggression, as 
witnessed in the past decade and a half, 
and successfully shaped methods and tech- 
niques for the permanent enslavement of 
new victims. 

Thus in the light of the basis of your pro- 
posal, are we now to regard Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania as state counterparts of Idaho, 
Utah, and Arizona? If Poland were nomi- 
nally included in the Soviet Union, although 
functionally its position in the real empire 
is substantially no different from that of the 
Baltic States or Ukraine or Byelorussia, 
would it be rationally sound to view it as a 
counterpart of Nevada or Oregon? ‘The cor- 
rect answers to these determining questions 
should be obvious if we maintain in our in- 
formed minds that sound historical perspec- 
tive which proportionately discounts a 20 
or more years’ difference in the experiences 
of subjugated nations with Communist im- 
perialism to only a few minutes in historical 
time. In short, the unfortunate and harm- 
ful effect of the premise upon which you 
found your proposal is the denial of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia as separate and distinct na- 
tions from the Russian; indeed, the unra- 
tional denial of the known aspirations, re- 
sistance, suffering, and perseverance of their 
peoples in their continuous struggle against 
the foreign yoke of Moscow, as much as it 
would be for those of the Baltic countries. 
In the framework of concrete, political real- 
ities, I think it will be agreed that no 
amount of legalistic juggling can becloud 
the crucial fact that these prominent known 
phenomena do not characterize the inhabi- 
tants of Texas and New Mexico who are con- 
scious, integral parts of a single nation. 
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Now, within this founded context of 
thought, it should not be difficult to antici- 
pate the consequences and effects of our 
official consideration and acceptance of your 
basically insupportable proposal, especially 
in view of the most recent developments in 
the Soviet Union. Sound and factually sub- 
stantiated reasoning on this subject forces 
us to the conclusion that by submitting this 
revisionist recommendation the United States 
would be providing Moscow with a powerful 
political weapon in its current efforts of con- 
solidation in Ukraine and Byelorussia. One 
cannot overlook the essential facts, as con- 
firmed by Senator Vandenberg, Mr. Stet- 
tinius, and others, that Stalin’s insistence 
upon the admission of Ukraine and Byelo- 
Tussia into the U. N. in 1945, was based pri- 
marily on the urgent consideration of ap- 
peasing the intense patriotic nationalism 
raging in those countries rather than on the 
Superficial reason of merely gaining two ad- 
ditional votes for the Soviet Union. In an- 
other wave of concessions this past year 
Moscow donated the Crimea to the territory 
of Ukraine, and in a 6 month's celebration 
of the Pereyaslav Treaty of 1654 played on 
the theme of Russo-Ukrainian partnership 
in realizing the goals of Ukrainian freedom 
and independence. As quoted from the 
Theses issued on this occasion, “It was only 
thanks to this friendship that the Ukrainian 
People, as all the peoples of the U. S. S. R., 
upheld their freedom and independence.” 


When sober thought is given to the out- 
standing fact that Ukraine, with a popu- 
lation of about 45 million, is the largest 
non-Russian nation in both the Soviet 
Union and enslaved Eastern Europe, the im- 
portance of Moscow’s endeavor to mold a 
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tight Russo-Ukrainian combination becomes 
manifestly evident and, from our point of 
view, quite ominous. The highly signifi- 
cant question for us to answer is whether, 
in the contest for the minds and loyalties 
of the large Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
peoples, we are content to offer them less 
than what Moscow has, including a denial 
of their separate national characters, as your 
proposal unquestionably signifies. 

Following the recent Theses of Moscow, 
an adept student of this subject can with 
reasonable certainty envisage the propa- 
ganda content that Moscow in its constant 
appeal to Ukraine would derive from the 
proposal. It might well sound as follows: 
“We consolidated your historic territories in 
1939-40 (as in Theses, p. 13). We fought 
to have you as one of the founding mem- 
bers of the U. N. (p. 14). For years we 
have told you that only with us you can 
prosper, grow, be strong, free, and independ- 
ent. Now, surely, here is evidence enough 
that the imperialist Americans seek to deny 
you even the status of a world-recognized 
nation by urging your expulsion from the 
Uw. W., ete.” 





The Fate of Poland’s Underground Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last war the Soviet Union with diabol- 
ical calculation set out to destroy all 
sources of Polish democratic leadership 
that might arise in the postwar era and 
thus frustrate Communist objectives of 
making Poland a satellite state. In 
Katyn Forest the cream of the Polish 
officer corps was wantonly massacred by 
direction of the Soviet Government. In 
the futile but heroic Warsaw uprising the 
Soviet Army waited silently and delib- 
erately at the gates of Warsaw while the 
Polish Underground Army was ruthless- 
ly devoured by the Nazi war machine. 
And finally in March 1954 the leaders 
of the Polish underground were misled 
by acts of Soviet treachery and ulti- 
mately were arrested and imprisoned by 
the Soviet Government. 

Prior to the formation of the Polish 
coalition government in 1945, Moscow 
agreed to allow 12 underground Polish 
leaders to consult with the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London on the arrangements 
for the coalition regime. ‘The Polish 
underground leaders, among whom were 
Gen. Leopold Okulicki, commander of 
the Polish Home Army, Jan Stanislaw 
Jankowski, Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, and 
Antoni Pajdak, received an invitation 
through indirect channels to confer with 
Colonel General Ivanov, of the Red 
Army. Colonel Pimenov, of the Soviet 
NKVD, assured the Polish leaders that 
“as an officer of the Red army who has 
been entrusted with such a greatly im- 
portant mission, I guarantee to you, un- 
der my word as an officer, your fate will 
be in my hands and that after your 
arrival at our quarters you will be abso- 
lutely safe.” 

But on March 27, 1945, when General 
Okulicki and Vice Premier Jankowski 
presented themselves at the headquar- 
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ters of Colonel General Ivanov, in ac- 
cordance with previous arrangements, 
and on the following day, when three 
members of the Home Council of Min- 
isters and 8 representatives of the prin- 
cipal political parties took the same step, 
they were all arrested. Not until May 5, 
1945, was there any statement regarding 
their whereabouts. Subsequently 3 of 
the men were acauitted, while the others 
were given sentences up to 10 years in 
prison, 

This entire proceeding, needless to say, 
was a flagrant violation of all estab- 
lished principles of international law and 
of justice. I, therefore, respectfully rec- 
ommend that the following resolution be 
acted upon as a demonstration of our 
desire and the desire of the American 
people to redress this wanton miscar- 
riage of justice. 





Exceptional Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorials 
entitled “Exceptional Children,” which 
appeared in the New Orleans States of 
Friday, April 29, 1955, and ““‘The Catholic 
Action of the South: 

[From the New Orleans States of April 29, 
1955] 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Those who have concerned themselves with 
the plight of the Nation’s mentally retarded, 
or “exceptional,” children ought to take 
heart from what has been going on in Wash- 
ington recently. 

Several legislative proposals indicate that 
as far as the lawmakers are concerned these 
children who formerly were relegated to the 
social scrap heap are going to lose their 
unwanted tag as “forgotten children.” 

Both the House and the Senate have con- 
sidered bills to give financial relief, in the 
way of additional income tax exemptions, to 
parents of such children. Also considered 
is a plan for the retarded themselves, when 
unable to earn a living, to continue to qualify 
for child’s benefits under social security 
regulations even after 18 years of age. Anda 
House appropriations subcommittee is push- 
ing a program for study into the causes of 
mental retardation, the possibilities of pre- 
venting or alleviating it, and methods of 
training such children to become useful 
citizens. 

More important than the results of such 
legislative proposals is the fact that debate 
about them has brought to the Nation’s at- 
tention a considerable segment of the popu- 
lation about which there has been very little 
knowledge before now. 

Surprising to most people is that there are 
an estimated 4,800,000 retardates in the 
United States. Surprising to Orleanians is 
that there are about 9,000 such children 
under the age of 25 in New Orleans. And 
embarrassing to all is the fact that despite 
these numbers next to nothing has been 
done for their care and training. 

Whatever has been accomplished has been 
the result of enlightenment of the parents 
of such children. Formerly they accepted 
them as a cross, to be borne in silence. Now 
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realization has come that retardation, re- 
sulting from many causes, is no stigma, 
Now parents know that most such children 
can be trained to perform useful functions; 
that they need not be classed as permanent 
dependents of the parents or the State. 

What is surprising is how much attention 
has been given by the public to other ail- 
ments which effect fewer persons. The 
whole Nation joined the fight against polio, 
for example, though polio is estimated to be 
only one-tenth as common as mental re- 
tardation. 

Locally, the Association of Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc., of Greater New Orleans has been 
plugging away at this problem for some 3 
years. Its members, who conduct a con- 
tinuing recruiting campaign, include par- 
ents of exceptional children, professional 
men interested in the problem and civic- 
minded citizens who want to help. They 
meet, discuss mutual problems, and reap 
the benefit of their association. 

Next week, for example, the local group 
will meet to hear a discussion by Dr. Herman 
Yannet, director of the Southbury, Conn., 
training school, said to be a model in the 
training of retardates. Whatever Dr. Yan- 
net’s message, we doubt that it will cheer 
members as much as the news that Con- 
gress at last has become aware of the prob- 
lem and is trying to help find solutions. 


{From the Catholic Action of the South of 
April 17, 1955] 


SEEING THINGS: EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
(By M. F. Everett) 


A long and thoughtful letter from a reader 
calls attention to the serious need for assist- 
ance to retarded persons, a cause that affects 
society in general as well as relatives of 
the retarded, which has in general been 
pitifully ignored in the past because of so- 
ciety’s failure to recognize its moral respon- 
sibility as well as the practical returns from 
rehabilitation. 

In contrast to the former hopeless, apa- 
thetic attitude a more realistic one is now 
arising to combat the quagmire of secrecy, 
do-nothingness, and ignorance that smoth- 
ered consideration of the problem despite 
the fact that there are some 4,800,000 men- 
tally retarded in the United States alone and 
that sociological problems of lesser import- 
ance have been met. 

With a few exceptions, such as the splen- 
did work of some Catholic institutions, the 
problem until recently remained one in hid- 
ing. Families kept a mentally retarded per- 
son isolated in shame. Society accepted a 
crippling physical illness as unfortunate, 
deserving of sympathy, but shunned the 
mentally retarded though many could have 
been helped to a satisfactory place in so- 
ciety. 

Fortunately, modern research has given @ 
better understanding of this and other afflic- 
tions that have caused fear throughout the 
centuries. Any family, no matter what its 
wealth, educational background, race, color, 
or religion, may have a mentally retarded 
child. There are at least 70 known or sus- 
pected diseases or mishaps occurring before 
or during birth or in early childhood that 
may cause mental retardation. 

This is a condition, not a disease, and is 
not the same as mental illness. It is an 
impaired and incomplete mental develop- 
ment dating from birth or an early age. 
Usually it involves, besides slow develop- 
ment, a limited ability to learn, with re- 
duced social aptitudes and vocational ca- 
pacity. Like normal children, the retarded 
child may become delinquent if his needs 
for guidance, training, recreation, and proper 
social relationships are denied, and the frus- 
trations and emotional disturbances result- 
ing from such denial can subject him to 
mental illness. 
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The mentally retarded are 9 times as 
numerous as victims of cerebral palsy, 10 
times as polio sufferers permanently afflicted. 
About 1 of every 1,000 of our population is 
severely retarded. Some are totally depend- 
ent and must be cared for like babies all 
their life. Others have responded to train- 
ing along minimum social lines but must 
have constant supervision. 

About 1 of every 250 persons develops at 
less than half the rate of the normal child. 
This class is short on judgment and ability 
to make important decisions, but many can 
learn self-care, acceptable social behavior, 
and useful work under sheltered conditions. 

Twenty-five of every 1,000 are sufficiently 
retarded to need special education for adult 
living. Most can become self-supporting 
adults, capable of managing their own af- 
fairs under favorable conditions. About five 
per thousand because of personality or other 
variations find difficulty in coping with mod- 
ern living and join the dependent or semi- 
dependent groups. In all about 1 percent 
of our population needs care, training, or 
other special consideration because of men- 
tal retardation or similar difficulty. 

There are three main needs: The right 
slant on the problem by parents and the 
general public, increased research into the 
causes of retardation, and more facilities for 
the special training of retarded children. 
With special training 25 of every 30 can be- 
come self-supporting, that is, capable, with 
counseling, of handling their own affairs. 

Public and private home schools exist but 
are too few and fees are beyond many fami- 
lies. A promising development is the com- 
munity day school, which gives the child 
instruction while allowing him to live at 
home. Public and parochial schools are ex- 
perimenting with special day classes. State 
institutions are being improved in care and 
facilities provided. 

More and more dioceses are adopting meas- 
ures to meet the problem. Bishop Charles 
P. Greco, of Alexandria, last fall established 
St. Mary’s Training School for Retarded 
Children at Clarks, which is operated by 
Sisters of Our Lady of Sorrows. 

The problem has been discussed exten- 
sively at meetings of principals of Catholic 
schools in the New Orleans archdiocese. A 
Dominican sister was sent a few years ago to 
the Catholic University of America for special 
work concerning visually handicapped, and 
the Catholic Daughters of America are mak- 
ing another scholarship available this year 
for a nun. 

Information is being gathered on condi- 
tions and on how best to meet the situation. 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Henry C. 
Bezou, archdiocesan superintendent of 
schools, on a. recent visit to Philadelphia 
spent an entire afternoon going through St. 
Barbara's school there. Though special 
training is needed for the care of retarded 
children, he feels there are a number of lay 
teachers in the archdiocese who would wel- 
come the opportunity to do such work. 


The religious approach is highly impor- 
tant, he asserts, for, although some mani- 
pulative training can be given retarded 
children, it is hard for them to learn to read. 
They understand pictures more readily and 
delight in religious pictures. Both the char- 
ity of Christ that prompts help for these 
unfortunates and the.attitude of the chil- 
dren themselves make training under reli- 
gious auspices a happy solution. 

A serious handicap in this and other dio- 
ceses is that officials are hard put to provide 
facilities and teachers for normal children, 
Though they are anxious to meet the prob- 
lem of the retarded, it is hard to obtain suf- 
ficient funds and personnel. An extent of 
the problem may be seen in the estimate 
that it would cost $7 million yearly to care 
adequately for handicapped children in Lou- 
isiana alone. 
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The Association for Retarded Children 
Inc., a group in the metropolitan area, hay 
headquarters at 314 Balter Building, Ney 
Orleans. It was started by parents in Jeffer. 
son parish and will be 3 years old in May, 
There are over 200 paid members and mail 
is sent to some 400. Dues are $3.50 a year 
of which 50 cents is sent to the national asso. 
ciation and $1 to the State organization, 
The State group has more than 1,000 mem. 
bers. The national society, organized ip 
1950, has 325 affiliated associations number. 
ing 40,000 persons. 

Advances have been made in Louisiang 
and more progress is assured if sufficient 
support is had. The State Colony and Train. 
ing School at Pineville, with Dr. William p. 
Hurder as clinical director and acting gu. 
perintendent has improved its conditions, 
The legislature in 1954 appropriated $235,000 
for an evaluation center, to be affiliated with 
a medical school in New Orleans, but to serve 
the whole State. A medical director for this 
center now is being sought. A law also was 
passed licensing private schools for the re- 
tarded, which will put them under the State 
Department of Institutions. 

It is hoped to have more classes for the 
retarded in public schools. There is a 3- 
week summer course at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity for teachers of retarded and a course 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, that 
meets one night a week. Teachers in the 
past had to go elsewhere to obtain credits 
for such specialized teaching. Another se- 
rious need is a center for social and other 
activities for those over 16. The young 
adult, incapable of higher education, finds it 
hard to adjust to ordinary conditions and 
needs special help in this area. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston, 
a leader in work for the retarded, points out 
that such children are “neither punishments 
nor pointless.” God has an important work 
to do through “exceptional” children. The 
best index to the civilization of a community 
is what is done for “exceptional” children, 
for they are usually least in so many ways— 
in years, in endowments, in privileges, in all 
the things people cover for their children, 
Christ declared: “For as much as ye have 
done it to the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 


Fleet Adm. William Daniel Leahy Reaches 
80th Milestone on Life’s Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
America has another opportunity Ww 
honor a most distinguished naval officer, 
Fleet Adm. William Daniel Leahy, on 
his 80th birthday. So as to indicate the 
distinction due this great American, | 
am going to mention the highlights of 
his career, which more eloquently than 
any words of praise reflect his service 
his country. 

Admiral Leahy was born on May 6, 
1875, in Hampton, Iowa, the son of M. A. 
and Rose Hamilton Leahy. Upon grad- 
uation from high school in Ashland, 
Wis., he entered: the Naval Academy In 
1893. After completion of the course at 
the Academy he was assigned to duly 
aboard the new battleship Oregon which 
was then stationed in the Pacific 1% 
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soon became apparent that war with 
spain was imminent. So as to have her 
available for possible operations against 
the Spanish Fleet, the Oregon was or- 
dered from the west to the east coast. 
she executed these orders by her famous 
14.700-mile voyage around Cape Horn at 
the then record speed of 11.6 knots. 
More important, when she arrived in the 
Carribean, the Oregon was in readiness 
for battle which shortly came with the 
Spanish Fleet in Santiago Harbor. In 
the engagement which resulted in the 
destruction of that fleet, the crew of the 
Oregon distinguished itself and among 
the ship’s officers who were commended 
in the report of the commanding officer 
was W. D. Leahy, naval cadet. The dis- 
tinguished conduct under fire by Naval 
Cadet Leahy in his first assignment 
aboard ship became the pattern for his 
future illustrious career. 

During the Philippine Insurrection 
and the Boxer Rebellion he was assigned 
to the Asiatic station, where after serv- 
ice in the Castine and the Glacier he re- 
ceived his first command in the gunboat 
Mariveles. 

After several assignments ashore and 
afloat, his outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership and ability to shoulder responsi- 
bility were recognized by his appoint- 
ment in 1911 as fleet ordnance officer of 
the Pacific Fleet, and the following year 
by his assignment as chief of staff to 
the Commander Naval Forces in Nica- 
ragua. Late in 1912 Admiral Leahy was 
given shore duty in the Navy Depart- 
ment but by 1915 World War I was hav- 
ing its effect on the United States and 
he took command of the dispatch gun- 
boat Dolphin engaged in the hazardous 
search for German supply vessels. 
After a short tour in 1917 as executive 
officer of the battleship Nevada, attached 
to the Atlantic Fleet, he took command 
of the troop transport the U. S. S. Prin- 
cess Matoika. For his distinguished 
service as commanding officer of this 
vessel in transporting troops and sup- 
plies to European ports through waters 
infested with enemy submarines and 
mines, he was awarded the highest naval 
decoration, the Navy Cross, and also a 
special letter of commendation by the 
War Department. 

The end of World War I did not enable 
Admiral Leahy to rest on his laurels. 
Instead, even more exacting and impor- 
tant assignments were soon to come his 
way. In 1921 he had command of the 
flagship St. Louis with responsibility for 
protecting Americans and American in- 
terests in Turkish waters and the Black 
Sea during the war between Turkey and 
Greece. After assignments in the Bu- 
reau Of Navigation and in command of 
the battleship New Mezico, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
in 1927 with the rank of rear admiral. 
Although by this time he had completed 
80 years of outstanding naval service, 
It seems that this service was just a 
Practice for that which was yet to come. 

After duty in the fleet and on a Navy 
reorganization board, Admiral Leahy was 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
fation. It is a signal honor to serve as 
chief of one bureau of the Navy but to 
be honored by an appointment to serve 
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as chief of a second bureau is indeed 
rare. 

However, outstanding performance of 
duty was to bring more responsibility and 
higher honor. He again returned to sea, 
this time as Commander Battleships 
with the rank of vice admiral and soon 
to be commander in chief, battle force, 
with the rank of admiral. I can well 
imagine that he may have felt that he 
had reached the pinnacle of a naval 
career. But by 1937 the dark clouds of 
World War II were gathering and on 
January the 2d of that year, Admiral 
Leahy was appointed Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, the only officer in naval history 
to receive that appointment who had 
already served as chief of two bureaus of 
the Navy Department. As was his habit 
he served with distinction and was re- 
sponsible for laying the groundwork of 
the two-ocean Navy which swept the 
enemy fleets from the seas in World 
War II, carried troops and supplies to 
our allies and to which all the allied na- 
tions should be thankful for its great 
contribution to victory. 

After completion of his term as Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Leahy re- 
tired from naval service. Upon this oc- 
casion, the Secretary of the Navy wrote 
him: 

Your career in the active naval service ex- 
tending over a period of 46 years has included 
many activities within the varied scope of 
the naval profession. You have seen active 
service in two wars. * * * You have repre- 
sented the Government on diplomatic com- 
missions, and have served on vessels of the 
“Old Navy” as well as the latest of the “New 
Navy.” Your sea service terminated as com- 
mander, Battle Force United States Fleet, 
and from that command you were selected 
for the highest post in the Navy, that of Chief 
of Naval Operations. Your conduct as Chief 
of Naval Operations has been marked by 
sound and original thinking, as well as vigor- 
ous action and has greatly contributed to 
the welfare of the service. These and all the 
other duties which have been assigned to you 
have been discharged competently, ably, and 
to the fullest satisfaction of the Government. 


Sixty-four years of age—forty-six 
years of arduous naval service including 
two wars—certainly now he could rest. 
But to those who are dedicated to the 
service of their country, rest is more 
often a hope than a reality. Six weeks 
after his retirement he was named Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico and a year later 
was called from that post to be Am- 
bassador to France which at that time 
was under the occupation of Nazi Ger- 
many. There he laid the groundwork 
for French collaboration with the United 
States. To him is due much of the 
credit for the neutralization of the 
French Fleet and preventing its addition 
to the Nazi and Italian navies which 
were seriously threatening our shipping 
at that time. His work in this regard 
was a triumph over an extremely in- 
tricate complex of French politics and 
personal loyalty. 


He was recalled to active duty on July 
20, 1942 and given the unparalleled ap- 
pointment as Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. In this ap- 
pointment he served as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and as a member 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Here, 
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and as personal adviser to the President 
he played a large part in formulating the 
political and military decisions which led 
to the victory in World War I. 

In December 1944, he was honored by 
appointment to the newly created rank 
of fleet admiral. 

Fleet Admiral- Leahy continued to 
serve as Chief of Staff to the President 
as Commander in Chief until March 25, 
1949, when his resignation was reluc- 
tantly accepted. On that occasion the 
President presented him with a gold star 
in lieu of a third Distinguished Service 
Medal. The citation reads in part: 

His supreme loyalty to his country and 
his appreciation of its place in world affairs, 
supplemented by his fundamental concern 
in the welfare of humanity as a whole, 
transcended his already vast knowledge of 
military affairs to culminate in statesman- 
ship beyond that required of any naval offi- 
cer in our history. 


Fleet Admiral Leahy’s record serves as 
an inspiration and a challenge to every 
American. He presents an example of 
dedication to his country; of inspired 
service which disregards all personal 
considerations; and of strong individual 
character derived from habitual dis- 
cipline and scrupulous regard for obliga- 
tion and duty. In a word, he is the per- 
sonification of the traditional Navy spirit 
of self-sacrifice in the service of his 
country. God grant that we shall al- 
ways have officers like Admiral Leahy to 
call on in time of need. 





Farm Props Versus Wage Floors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times: 

FARM PROPS VERSUS WAGE FLOORS 


When the Senate voted last August for 
the abandonment of high, rigid price sup- 
ports for the so-called basic commodities it 
marked the culmination of one of the most 
courageous and politically difficult legislative 
battles in which the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has engaged. It was a fight to dislodge 
powerful vested interests created under 
World War II emergency legislation. The 
legislation had been scheduled to expire 2 
years after the fighting ended (which would 
have been at the end of the crop year 1947), 
but the farm bloc had succeeded in having 
the provisions extended every time the date 
of their expiration approached. After going 
through the motions of fighting for a return 
to flexible supports for several years the Tru- 
man administration was suddenly blinded, 
on the eve of the 1952 elections, by the light 
of a great revelation. This revelation, it 
seems, had to do with certain unsuspected, 
and as yet unidentified, virtues, discovered 
in the 90-percent rigid supports it had been 
castigating at more or less regular intervals 
up to that time. 

Now there is talk of a deal between labor- 
minded legislators from urban areas of the 
North and the agricultural legislators favor- 
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ing a return to 90-percent supports. With 
the time approaching for the vote on a pro- 
posal by the farm bloc to restore wartime 
supports, one city Democrat—Representative 
AnFruso of Brooklyn—did make an appeal for 
such a coalition of forces, or, as it is more 
colloquially referred to, logrolling. Repre- 
sentative ARENDs, Republican, of Tllinois, has 
declared that in supporting 90-percent price 
props the urban Representatives hope to ob- 
tain help from southern Members in their 
efforts to have the minimum wage raised 
from its present 75 cents an hour to $1.25. 
(The President has advocated an increase to 
90 cents an hour.) Representative CooLeEy, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, and chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
denies the existence of such a coalition. All 
that has happened, he says, is that some 
labor leaders have endorsed the pending bill 
because they are aware that a strong farm 
economy is part of a national prosperity. 

Labor leaders who believe that a strong 
agriculture is essential to a balanced pros- 
perity are, of course, €minently correct. But 
any labor leader who believes that high, rigid 
price supports and a strong agriculture are 
interchangeable terms for the same thing, 
or that they are even compatible, is proceed- 
ing on a seriously mistaken assumption. 
And to the extent that they or others have 
fallen into this error the farm bloc must be 
charged with a large share of the responsi- 
bility. For the farm bloc, as Representative 
ARENDS has correctly pointed out, has dili- 
gently sought to identify declining farm 
prices, not with the huge surpluses created 
under rigid supports, but with the recent 
adoption of flexible supports. 

Labor leaders have also been led astray 
if they have been persuaded that there is any 
similarity between high-level price supports 
and the minimum wage. In the first place, 
farm-price supports have their own built-in 
provisions for escalators, which is not the 
case with the wage floor. In the second 
place, the beneficiaries of the minimum wage 
are a small segment of labor at or near the 
subsistence level; the chief beneficiaries of 
high-level price supports (assuming that 
anyone benefits from them in the long run) 
are, on the whole, upper-bracket income 
farmers who produce what are referred to 
euphemistically but arbitrarily and errone- 
ously as our basic crops. 


American Veteran Leader Calls for Free 
Trade on Return From World Good- 
will Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, upon his return from a recent 
goodwill world tour, Mr. George Mark, 
former national commander of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, issued a 
plea for the expansion of trade among 
free nations and the liberalization of 
American trade policies. Under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that Mr. Mark’s 
statement appearing in the March 31 
edition of the Obywatel Amerykanski be 
included in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

This article, I believe, presents a 
strong and coherent argument for the 
necessity of American leadership in the 
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direction of freer trade. I heartily en- 
dorse Mr. Mark’s views on this subject. 
The statement follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. March 22, 1955.—George 
Mark, former national commander of the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, just re- 
turned from a world tour and discussions 
with leaders of many countries, has issued a 
plea for the expansion of trade among free 
nations and the liberalization of American 
trade policies. Mr. Mark stated that his ob- 
servations of world conditions have led him 
to the conclusion that maintenance of our 
reciprocal-trade program and a lowering of 
our tariff barriers are imperative if we are to 
prevent the free nations of Europe and Asia 
from falling into Communist hands. 

During his good-will tour, Mr. Mark met 
with such leaders as Chiang Kai-shek in 
Formosa, Vatican officials, and United States 
Ambassadors throughout the world. He 
visited Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Paki- 
stan, India, Thailand, Formosa, and Japan, 
In the statement issued on his return, Mr. 
Mark said: 

“Distrust of America’s capacity to lead the 
world in a global fight against communism 
is rolling over the skies of Europe and Asia 
like an atomic cloud. In every country I 
visited I found government and party leaders 
suffering from the fall-out of empty prom- 
ises, broken pledges, and diplomatic double- 
talk emanating from Washington. 

“The effects of this loss of world confi- 
dence in the United States are worse than 
those of radiation disease. They sap the 
strength of government leaders in dozens of 
countries where they are fighting a battle 
against communism in their own front yards, 
instead of comparative safety of Washington, 
or the United States State Department. 

“The world has no faith in the Republi- 
can promises to liberate enslaved nations or 
to use massive retaliation against Communist 
aggression. People in Europe and Asia are 
wondering whether the balance of the Re- 
publican Party pledges to restore peace in 
the world will be forgotten as just campaign 
promises. 

“I believe the entire world is waiting now 
to see whether the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has the strength to carry out its last 
remaining pledge—to safeguard the econo- 
mies of free nations by unconditionally sup- 
porting and promoting world trade. 

“President Eisenhower’s decision to raise 
tariffs on Swiss watches was considered 
throughout Europe as the test case of his 
foreign trade policy in which he completely 
failed to live up to his own trade principles. 

“One European statesman with a sense of 
humor told me that he regarded this deci- 
sion as America’s massive retaliation 
against the Swiss for the crime of being 
the best cash customer and one of the most 
loyal supporters of America’s tradition of 
democratic freedom. 

“I returned to America to find a wave of 
pessimism regarding the future of our trade 
palicy. Protectionists, encouraged by Eisen- 
hower’s desertion of principle in the watch 
case, are waging a savage struggle to destroy 
our positive trade policy and to replace it 
with a Grover Cleveland type of trade 
program. 

“If we break this final pledge we will for- 
feit the respect of the world. Europe’s lead- 
ers, who have been made cynical of American 
trade promises by the example of our treat- 
ment of Switzerland, will turn to more and 
more trade with Russia as they see the 
American market withdrawn from them. 
This will mark the beginning of the greatest 
Communist triumph. Russia will not hesi- 
tate to insidiously penetrate the economies 
of every nation in the world and to weaken 
the morale and political fiber of each of 
these countries by becoming the ruling 
economy power in trade, because we have 
abdicated our position.” 


May 5 
The McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 1 
have introduced a bill which would com. 
pletely revise and replace the McCar. 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. This bil] 
is a codification of all existing immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and citizenship laws, 
clarifying and simplifying the present 
act. This in itself would be an im- 
portant step toward eliminating the con- 
fusion which exists both in our own 
country and abroad as to the real policy 
of the United States toward those who 
seek to enter her boundaries. But above 
all, this bill would give positive and rea] 
meaning to the democratic principles 
which we, in this country, hold as a shin- 
ing beacon to those beyond our borders, 

It is no secret abroad that the present 
immigration laws of the United States 
belie our expression of “Welcome” to 
those brave enough to flee their oppres- 
sors—indeed, every day our radio broad- 
casts are beaming American ideals of 
freedom and democracy and opportun- 
ity for all to the downtrodden people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We tell the peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia of the real hu- 
manitarianism of the United States, and 
then set legalistic boobytraps for those 
who take us at our word. This is a 
shameful manner in which to act, and 
certainly no thinking American can fail 
to see the very real consequences of such 
a policy. 

It is time that we, as American citi- 
zens and as legislators for the American 
people, see that this disparity between 
word and deed is ended. And the only 
way to do this is to enact a fair and com- 
prehensive law. 


Now I realize that such a sweeping law 
is open to critics who say that all immi- 
grants are a danger to the United States, 
and that any immigrant may be a Com- 
munist wolf parading in the proverbial 
sheep’s clothing. Let me reply to such 
critics that my bill provides full and 
comprehensive security against subver- 
sive and undesirable aliens; it actually 
tightens existing laws which permit 
thousands of unscreened aliens to cross 
our borders. Certainly what this Nation 
needs is a law which permits desirable 
people to come to the United States, and 
a law which absolutely protects those 
in the United States from the seditions 
of subversives, and this bill does both. 

My bill would also eliminate all racial 
and national bias, establish a uniform 
right of review and appeal from admin- 
istrative decisions, and remove the dis- 
tinctions between native-born and nat- 
uralized American citizens. Certainly 
there can be, in this Nation of equality, 
no “second-class” citizens. My bill 
would also replace the national ‘origins 
quota system with a new unified quota 
system. It would provide for a sepa- 
rate single agency to handle all immi- 
gration and naturalization functions, 
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which are now divided between the Con- 
sular Service of the State Department 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
service of the Justice Department. It 
would also differentiate between aliens 
seeking permanent residence here and 
alien visitors coming here for scholarly 
or scientific purposes, for business or 
pleasure. 

May I remind the spokesmen of both 
major political parties that the Ameri- 
can people have been promised revision 
of existing immigration laws. Both 
candidates for the Presidency in 1952 
declared that such revision is essential 
to the good name of the American people, 
and I believe the American people think 
so too. President Eisenhower reiterated 
this declaration in his state of the Union 
message in 1953, and in April he speci- 
fically requested such legislation in let- 
ters to the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. We cannot con- 
tinue to maintain what has been called 
a “redtape curtain” in our immigration 
and refugee laws and still in all honest 
sincerity criticize the Iron Curtain 
abroad. 

May I propose to the Members of 
Congress, then, that we, each of us, rid 
our Nation of the hypocritical sham and 
pretense of democracy contained in the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, and 
show the world that the American ideals 
of freedom and justice are realities both 
at home and abroad. 








Poland’s Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this annual occasion, May 3, 
the date of Poland’s Constitution Day 
and free Poland’s national holiday, calls 
for a renewal of the strong bonds of cul- 
ture between the American and Polish 
people. The fate of Poland, the tradi- 
tional friend of the United States, will 
always be of primary interest to Ameri- 
cans regardless of ancestry. Freedom 
has always been the first principle of the 
Polish political tradition. ‘The Polish 
Struggle to regain her lost freedom 
through the centuries is a long. and fa- 
miliar story. The world’s records know 
ho parallel to the epic resistance of the 
Pole to efforts of aggressors to enslave, 
denationalize, and break him. The real 
appreciation of the value of the individ- 
ual and of the worth and dignity of the 
person makes the Pole loathe equally 
communism and fascism—any denying 
of the worth and dignity and freedom 
of the individual. As history amply il- 
lustrates, to the Pole the rights of the 
a must be duly regarded by the 
tate, 

As embodied in the great democratic 
Polish Constitution, the state exists to 
protect and facilitate the life and occu- 
Pations of the individual, not to use 
him as cannon fodder and the instru- 
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ment of dictatorship. To be sure, he is 
glad to die for his country if need be, 
but that is his desire for a country he 
loves—not for a dictator he has to obey. 

Today, the Polish struggle for freedom 
is widespread. It is being waged on the 
national, social, cultural, and moral 
levels, where human mind and feeling 
play often a much greater role than that 
of bayonet, revolver, prison, or concen- 
tration camp. The tradition of individ- 
ualism constitutes an obstacle to the 
subordination of Poland to the Commu- 
nist system which disregards the dig- 
nity and freedom of man. The Commu- 
nists have recently put great stress on 
the elimination of these Polish national 
characteristics in their determination to 
snuff out the spirit of Polish independ- 
ence. Fortunately, for the free world, 
that spirit still lives and will continue 
to live. 

What hope can we hold out to these 
brave and courageous, but long-suffer- 
ing people? Would that we could be 
more encouraging—more reassuring. 
But I think we can say that we recog- 
nize and appreciate their courage and 
their desire for freedom. We certainly 
will never rest easily, never forget their 
justifiable and burning desire for free- 
dom until the yoke of Soviet enslave- 
ment and brutality has been lifted. The 
struggle is long and arduous, but never 
too long or too arduous to give up hope. 
We look to the day when Poland will 
again emerge as a strong, free, prosper- 
ous, and happy nation. We know the 
people will never give up their hope; we 
know they will be ready when the day 
arrives to throw off their suppressors. 

With courage, with perseverance, with 
faith in freedom, this day will come. 





Governor Leader’s Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituents, like a great majority of Phila- 
delphians and Pennsylvanians, view with 
alarm and great concern the vicious and 
inequitable tax proposals being urged 
by Governor Leader and endorsed by 
Mayor Clark. In this connection, under 
permission granted, I am quoting a let- 
ter to the editor appearing in the May 2 
edition of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
clearly outlining the inequities in Gover- 
nor Leader’s tax plan and an editorial 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 4, 
1955, entitled “Mayor Sets Stage for 
Senate Race”: 

INEQUITIES IN GOVERNOR LEADER’s Tax PLAN 
To the EpIror OF THE INQUIRER: 

It is appalling that there should be intro- 
duced in the legislature of any State of 
the Union by the responsibly elected ad- 
ministration of a major political party, 
such a vicious and inequitable tax program 
as has been recommended by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

As is well known, the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania prohibits a graduated income tax. 
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Attempts to alter the constitution in this 
respect have been decisively defeated by the 
people at the polls. Notwithstanding this 
definite demonstration of public opinion, and 
in the face of campaign protestations against 
an income tax, the administration never- 
theless now demands not only a graduated 
income tax in cheap disguise, but something 
infinitely worse. 

A graduated income tax—onerous as it is 
when the rates become oppressive, and they 
are certainly already oppressive under the 
Federal law—at least makes some attempt 
to conform to that sacred—and much over- 
done—principle, ability to pay. The pres- 
ent tax proposals have nothing to do with 
ability to pay. On the contrary, they lay 
the burden upon our people according to 
types of income, not levels. 

For example: a businessman, grocer, serv- 
ice station Owner, or master plumber, or a 
professional man, architect, lawyer, or den- 
tist, struggling along on an income of $4,000, 
is taxed at 2 percent of his net income; while 
at the same time a person on salary or wages, 
earning $10,000 a year, is taxed at 1 percent. 

For further example, and even more vi- 
cious: a widow or retired couple, with their 
savings invested in mortgages, municipal 
or corporate bonds, and some stocks, even 
though their net income might be only 
$3,000, are taxed at 4 or 5 percent of net 
income, or 4 and 5 times the $10,000 man 
in the earlier example. 

The certain effect of such legislation is to 
drive as much business from Pennsylvania 
as can find it possible to move away. And 
no industry seeking a site to locate and 
give employment could conceivably be fool- 
ish enough to choose Pennsylvania, where 
dividends are taxed at 5 percent, and capi- 
tal gains—the fruits of that initiative and 
free business enterprise which have made 
America the greatest of nations—are taxed 
at 6 percent over and above the already pro- 
hibitive Federal rates of 25 percent. 

It seems inconceivable that the courts of 
this commonwealth, sworn to uphold the 
principles of the Constitution, could ulti- 
mately do other than to declare these tax 
measures unconstitutional. However, the 
immediate task of all citizens is to impress 
upon the Members of the legislature, Senate 
and House, their vigorous opposition, in the 
hope that the whole program will be quickly 
scrapped by the representatives of the 
people. 

JOHN F, GOLDSMITH. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 





Mayor SETs STAGE FoR SENATE RACE 

As mayor of Philadelphia, Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., should be deeply concerned about Gov- 
ernor Leader’s plan to put a third bite on the 
pay envelopes of Philadelphians in the form 
of a State wage tax. 

But as a potential candidate in next year’s 
election for the United States Senate seat 
now held by JAMES H. Durr, Clark is much 
more interested in securing Governor Lead- 
er’s support. 

Accordingly, the Clark brand of strategy 
has called for him to come out enthusias- 
tically in favor of the governor’s tax program 
and to inform the people of Pennsylvania 
that they should be glad to put up the addi- 
tional $411 million that it requires. 

The mayor doubtless believes he is playing 
smart politics. After all, he needs the gov- 
ernor’s backing if he is to be the Democratic 
nominee for the Senate, doesn’t he? There- 
fore, it is up to him to pat Mr. Leader on 
the back and tell him what a fine thing he 
is doing in preparing to take a new tax cut 
from workers’ wages. 

But Clark’s ardent espousal of the wage 
tax may not turn out to be such a shrewd 
maneuver after all. He has every right, of 
course, to indorse the tax and to argue in 
its favor. But the taxpayers have the right, 
also, to pick and choose, when it comes to 
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voting, between candidates who sought to 
inflict a burdensome new tax on them and 
those who opposed that tax. 

In coming out for the Leader taxes, Mayor 
Clark has resorted to an old political dodge: 
place the blame one someone else. 

It is not George Leader’s fault, he con- 
tends, that all these heavy taxes have to be 
imposed, but the fault of two other fellows 
named John Fine and Jim Duff. 

He would have us believe that the tax 
problem now facing the Democratic gover- 
nor at Harrisburg was left on his doorstep by 
his two predecessors and that Leader has to 
clean up the mess. f 

He hails Leader as a “responsible, mature 
statesman” and admonishes the people of 
Pennsylvania that they should be glad to do 
everything they possibly can to help him 
“put the State back on a solvent basis.” 

If this script seems familiar, there is good 
reason for it. It has been followed faith- 
fully an untold number of times in the past, 
as those newly taking public office have 
sought to blame all their problems on the 
delinquencies of their predecessors. 

The trouble with the Clark rendition of 
this old theme is that it doesn’t quite come 
off. 

Even Mayor Clark cannot convince any- 
one with a grain of intelligence that the 
whopping budget submitted by Governor 
Leader wholly represents hang-over com- 
mitments made by previous State adminis- 
trations. 

There is more than $100 million in quite 
new appropriations, for instance, for pur- 
poses referred to by the Governor in the 
vaguest terms. It will take quite a lot of 
doing to blame these proposed expenditures 
on preceding administrations. 

When it gets down to the heart of the 
Leader program, which is the tax on wages, 
Mayor Clark’s statement is deftly evasive. 
He merely asks a question: “What fairer 
method of raising revenue necessary to bal- 
ance the State budget can be suggested than 
that recommended by Governor Leader?” 

We suggest that he take a look at his 
morning mail. He will probably get quite 
@ number of answers to that question. 

He may even be called upon to answer this 
query: “Just what is fair about a State tax 
on wages, on top of Federal and city taxes 
on income already in effect?” 

The mayor chose to ignore the alternative 
of a sales tax, following the lead of the Gov- 
ernor, who prefers to tax the pay envelope. 

Clark’s statement is doubtless appreciated 
by Governor Leader, who has found his tax 
pian widely unpopular even in his own party 
and it may even convince Leader that the 
mayor is a statesman of a high order who 
ought to sit in the Senate. But it will be 
the people of Pennsylvania, not the tax- 
happy Governor, who will fill the Senate 
seat next year. 


Who Should Run Technical Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been deeply concerned 
with the problem of how our foreign aid 
program will be administered when the 
Foreign Operations Administration goes 
out of existence. The President proposes 
to set up an International Cooperation 
Administration under the State Depart- 
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ment. I would like to call the attention 
of the Congress to the following com- 
ments of the Washington Window, a 
column published by the Public Affairs 
Institute, on this entire problem: 

WHo SHOULD RUN TECHNICAL AID? 


For the past 5 years the United States has 
been tinkering with its technical-aid pro- 
gram designed to help underdeveloped coun- 
tries to get on their feet. 

The tinkering has been notoriously unsuc- 
cessful. Since 1950, the organization setup 
of the program has undergone three major 
reorganizations and is due for a fourth on 
June 30, when the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, under Harold Stassen, is sched- 
uled to go out of existence. The program is 
then supposed to come under the wing of 
the State Department. 

Is this a good idea? 

There are a good many people who think 
not. They feel that the State Department 
is essentially a diplomatic agency and not an 
operating agency, a field in which it has 
failed repeatedly. Others think that the 
State Department should have general super- 
vision of the program but that the actual 
work should be carried out by the various 
Government departments concerned. Still 
others feel that the best solution is to keep 
the technical-aid program as a completely 
independent organization. 

The case against turning the whole pro- 
gram over to the State Department is a good 
one. In 1950, the technical-aid program was 
set up within the State Department and for 
the 3 years that it remained there it floun- 
dered pretty badly. Not only did the Depart- 
ment keep policy control, but it tried to run 
the program, too. 

The State Department, critics of the new 
plan say, is not an operating agency, never 
has been and is not likely to be one in the 
future. They contend that President Roose- 
velt understood this thoroughly and it was 
for that reason that he set up wartime 
agencies such as the Board of Economic War- 
fare, Lend-Lease and similar operating 
groups outside of the State Department de- 
spite the frantic protests of Secretary Hull. 


Largely as a result of the State Depart- 
ment’s bitter resentment of independent 
agencies in the foreign field, the point 4 
program originally was set up inside the 
State Department. Commenting on this ex- 
perience, the National Planning Association 
recently said: 


“Those who watched TCA’s (point 4) 
3 painful years of attempting to administer 
an operating program from within the De- 
partment almost despair that State will ever 
be able to gear itself to enable a fast-moving 
action program to operate with speed and 
decisiveness.” 

The proper solution, in the opinion of 
those who don’t want the program in the 
State Department, is that it should be oper- 
ated by an independent agency working un- 
der broad policy agreements with the De- 
partment of State so as to keep a consistent 
foreign policy. 

Going beyond this, they feel that if point 
4 is to be revived from the lethargy into 
which it has fallen, it is necessary once again 
to dramatize the original purpose for which 
it was established to fight communism on a 
broad economic level that would give hope 
to the world’s undeveloped areas. 

To do this they feel that the cold govern- 
ment-to-government approach has long 
since proved its inadequacy. They urge 
wider participation of nongovernment 
groups in this effort, organized so that the 
missionary zeal of private citizens can be put 
to use in this worthy cause; that the one 
hope is to make the program a people-to- 
people program that can rearouse both the 
enthusiasm of the American people for whom 
point 4 once meant so much and that of 
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the recipient people for whom point 4 once 
represented a living hope. 

Among ideas that have been advanced js 
creation of citizens’ advisory committees 
perhaps one in every State, to follow point 
4 affairs closely, to press for its extension 
and to fight for appropriations for it. 

Unless this is done and done soon, they 
fear that point 4 is likely to wither away 
until it becomes simply a minor bureay 
within the State Department lost in the 
shuffie of high diplomacy. 


It’s Hard To See a Letter to the Editor 
as Really Immoral Political Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp an editorial enti- 
tled “It’s Hard To See a Letter to the 
Editor as Really Immoral Political Ac- 
tivity” found on page 12 of the May 7 is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

The bill to amend the so-called Hatch 
Act to make the provisions inapplicable 
to State officers and employees, is before 
the House Administration Committee 
and preliminary hearings have been 
held. Letters received from three- 
fourths of the attorneys general of the 
48 States unanimously approve this 
legislation and urge that the proper au- 
thority be restored to the States. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir’s Harp To SEE A LETTER TO THE EDITOR As 
REALLY IMMORAL POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


When W. Arthur Simpson, a Vermont State 
employee, sat down to write a letter to the 
editor of the Boston Herald back in October 
1951 he had no idea that this exercise of an 
ancient and honorable American privilege 
would eventually land him smack in the 
middle of a States-right fight to determine 
how much authority over its own affairs 4 
State must surrender in exchange for Federal 
aid. 

Mr. Simpson, a Republican, is Vermont's 
Commissioner of Social Welfare, a job that 
involves administering State funds plus cer- 
tain grants-in-aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the preconvention discussion of 
the best possible Republican presidential 
candidate, Mr. Simpson favored Senator 
Robert Taft. He wrote a letter. to the editor 
of the Boston Herald saying that while he 
didn’t think Robert Taft was the only alter- 
native, “he at least has the virtue of being 
honest, forceful, a fighter, and a successful 
campaigner.” Surely Mr. Simpson’s view: 
should have no more to do with his fitness 
to hold his job than if he had come out (or 
Senator KEFAUVER. 

However, the United States Civil Service 
Commission in 1953 issued a letter of charge! 
against the Vermont social-welfare head 
charging that he had violated the Hatch 
Political Activities Act by writing the letter, 
and by presiding at a session of the Republi- 
can State convention in 1950. The Com- 
mission did this even though published Fed- 
eral Security Agency rules and the laws 0! 
the State of Vermont seemed to Mr. Simp- 
son to exempt him from the Hatch Act = 
the ground that he was putting in most © 
his time for his State, and not for the Federa 
Government. 
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The Federal Commission ordered Vermont 
to fire Arthur Simpson. Vermont refused. 
The Civil Service Commission then told Ver- 
mont that Uncle Sam would hold out from 
vermont’s share of welfare aid an amount 
equal to Simpson’s salary for 2 years. At 
this, the Vermonters appealed to the Federal 
district court in Montpelier, where the case 
is now pending. 

Incidentally, Mr. Simpson has worked for 
his State quite a while, apparently without 
trouble. In April 1953, the Vermont Legis- 
lature adopted a resolution praising him 
for distinguished service over more than a 
third of a century, citing him as a “gracious 
neighbor and public administrator,” and con- 
cluding, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Other States are up in arms about what 
was done to this Vermont Republican, and 
the expansion of Federal power which it 
implies. New Hampshire has joined Ver- 
mont in the court battle. Indiana, where 
four State employees have been charged with 
political activity, seems about to follow suit, 
with Hoosier Gov. George Craig leading 
an effort to persuade other States to support 
a bill by Congressman JOHN V. BEAMeER, In- 
diana, Republican, which would make .the 
Hatch Act apply only to Federal employees. 

Lawyers for the State of Vermont urge 
persuasively that the Federal Government’s 
idea that the Hatch Act applies to anybody 
who works even part time for a State agency 
receiving Federal funds could logically in- 
volve a State employee serving 1 day or 
members of any State board or commission 
financed by $1 of Federal funds. Such a 
person couldn’t write a letter to the editor 
on a political matter, even if he didn’t write 
in his official capacity. (Mr. Simpson signed 
only his name, didn‘t use his official title.) 


Conceding that the Hatch Act was wisely 
intended to keep Federal employees out of 
politics, it is certainly doubtful that Con- 
gress intended to extend its prohibitions to 
every State office that gets a nickel of Fed- 
eral money or to mere expression of prefer- 
ence for candidates for office. If that is what 
Congress did intend, a vote on the Beamer 
resolution provides an opportunity to make 
the intention plain. In the meantime a vote 
of thanks is due the Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Indiana rebels for bringing the 
whole thing to light. 

The Simpson case may go against them, 
now that the Federal camel has thrust its 
head legally into so many local tents. If 
it does, it will be time for a lot of Americans 
to get into poitics in earnest and reverse the 
trend by which Federal control of State 
affairs is assumed as the price of Federal 
“aid.” If the Simpson case causes the citi- 
zenry to look these Federal gift horses in 
the mouth, there’s nothing wrong with that. 





Sale of General Aniline & Film Corp.’s 
Assets to American Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following resolutions which 
Nave been submitted to me by the Gen- 
eral Aniline Supervisors’ Association on 
legislation which would permit sale of 
the General Aniline & Film Corp.’s as- 
Sets to private American management: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Whereas the supervisors’ association, com- 
prising more than 300 management em- 
ployees at the Linden, N. J., plant of the 
General Aniline & Film Corp., has noted 
with concern the effects of continued Gov- 
ernment control, by virtue of the provisions 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, over 
the assets of the corporation; and 

Whereas in meeting assembled on the 13th 
day of April 1955 has unanimously voted 
to urge passage of Federal legislation to 
permit the sale of the corporation’s assets 
to private American management; and 

Whereas bills S. 1405 and H. R. 3608, in- 
troduced by Senator CLEMENTs and Repre- 
sentative O’BRIEN, now before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, respectively, 
embody provisions which would effectively 
serve the purposes of securing the future 
welfare of all employees of the corporation 
and their families, and fulfill the best in- 
terests of the corporation and the Nation 
as well; and 

Whereas any further delay in the disposi- 
tion of the corporation’s assets will work 
to the greatest disadvantage of all con- 
cerned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to take prompt action to 
effect passage of legislation during this ses- 
sion of Congress, in the sense of the bills 
introduced by Senator CLEMENTs and Repre- 
sentative O'BRIEN; and, therefore, be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be distributed to Members of -Congress in 
whose home district employees of the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. now reside. 





H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial taken from the March 4, 1955, 
issue of the Daily Record, St. Paul, Minn. 

The editorial points out in a very con- 
cise way why H. R. 12 should be de- 
feated. The views expressed in the edi- 
torial further support my position as to 
why I voted against H. R. 12: 


USELESS, HARMFUL LEGISLATION 


At this writing the House vote on H. R. 12 
has not yet been taken, but it is anticipated 
that it will have been registered by the time 
this issue of Daily Record reaches its readers. 

It is our sincere hope that the bill will 
have been voted down since, from the stand- 
point of the dairy industry at least, it is 
about as useless a piece of legislation as has 
come before the Congress in a long time. 
H. R. 12, it will be recalled, is the Cooley 
bill, which, among other things, proposes to 
raise the support level of dairy products 
from the present 75 percent to 80 percent 
of parity. 

Just how useless the bill is to dairymen 
may be gleaned from a consideration of the 
fact that on March 15 all milk at whole- 
sale was at 85 percent of parity and manu- 
facturing milk at 82.3 percent, so that the 
industry would have nothing to gain from 
the bill but would suffer the stigma of sup- 
posedly asking for more money from the 
Federal Treasury, even though nothing 
would be forthcoming. 

There is the additional objection, of course, 
that a move designed to raise the price of 
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dairy products (even though it did not do 
so) might discourage the industry just 
when it is beginning to see hope of getting 
out from under. the paternal wing of the 
Federal Government and doing a better job 
of increasing its return from the market 
place than it would get as a Government 
pensioner. This is added reason for leaving 
well enough alone. 

It happens, however, that there are other 
very good reasons. One is the fact that a 
higher price derived from Government aids 
cannot be justified in the face of heavy 
Government purchases of the past 3 years. 
A second additional reason is the danger that 
unjustified demands may bring unfavorable 
reaction from consumers and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, which might well im- 
perial the whole support program—even 
though the industry still needs to have that 
program as insurance. Last, but by no 
means least, is the danger that demands for 
higher support prices will almost certainly 
bring counter demands for production con- 
trols—and we still think that they repre- 
sent the greatest evil likely to befall the 
industry. 

As a matter of enlightened selfishness, if 
nothing else, it behooves the dairy farmer to 
go back to the original concept of the price 
support program and accept it as a device to 
safeguard the farmer against bankruptcy, 
and not as an instrument intended to guar- 
antee his prosperity. That prosperity can 
be assured only by dint of his own efforts. 





American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Orleans Item recently published two 
very timely editorials—one deals with 
the American merchant marine and 
points out the essential character of this 
industry. It also shows the degree of 
misinformation about the operation of 
our American merchant marine. 

The second editorial deals with the 
need for a weather ship in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Both are timely and of interest to all 
Members of Congress. 

They follow in full: 

[From the New Orleans Item of 
April 15, 1955] 
PayYBACK FEATURE LITTLE KNOWN—MERCHANT 
MARINE SUBSIDIES 

It’s often said it is easier to be misinformed 
about the merchant marine than about any 
other activity subsidized by the Government. 

Perhaps this is because the payback clause 
in operating subsidies to shipping companies 
is so little known. 

It works this way—when the subsidized 
operator’s profits reach 10 percent of his 
investment, he starts paying back the sub- 
sidy money to the Government. 

Most other subsidies don’t have this in- 
surance feature. The usual idea of a sub- 
sidy is an outright, nonrecoverable payment. 

The payback subsidy applies to the ship- 
per’s operating expenses. The Government 
pays him the difference between American 
scales and the much lower worldwide scales 
on such essentials as wages, insurance, re- 
pairs, and supplies. If the Government did 
not do this, United States shipping would be 
run off the seas by competition from the 
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lower-operating-cost vessels of other nations. 
This would be a national calamity, equiva- 
lent to the loss of most of our naval auxiliary 
vessels. 

After he has been brought up to scratch 
by operating subsidies, the United States 
shipping operator still must compete for his 
profits. Nothing in the subsidies guarantees 
profits. 

The guarantees are made by the shipper. 
He pledges to serve certain trade routes. 
He must provide the type of ships needed for 
specific trade areas. And he must replace 
wornout and obsolete ships (this is covered 
by a construction differential subsidy). 

What makes the operating subsidy good 
business all around is the fact that the 
United States is the world’s biggest importer. 
Mountains of the world’s raw and finished 
products pass through our ports constantly. 

When American shipping carries its share 
of these cargoes, several beneficial things 
happen. The American crewmen make good 
wages. The shippers make profits. The 
Government gets back an appreciable share 
of its operating subsidy payments. 

We must not overlook another basic rea- 
son for maintaining our merchant marine. 
In crisis, our ability to handle our own ship- 
ping is essential. 

Our merchant marine, in time of war, 
becomes our fourth arm of defense. 


[From the New Orleans Item of April 
17, 1955] 


Sup SurportT GROWING—WEATHER-EYE ON 
THE GULF 


Support for a floating weather station in 
the Gulf of Mexico is growing in Congress. 

In the last session, Representative T. A. 
THOMPSON, of Ville Platte, asked for the sta- 
tion in a bill which died in ‘the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

When THOMPSON resubmitted his bill this 

ear it was 1 of 4 idenical weather station 
proposals. The others were sponsored by 
Congressmen from Mississippi, Texas, and 
Alabama. 

Senator EASTLAND, of Mississippi, has also 
introduced weather-ship legislation in the 
Senate. 

Where the gulf weather ship lacks support, 
according to local backers of the project, is 
in the Federal departments which would 
have to pay for it—Commerce, Treasury, and 
Interior. 

Representative THompPson wrote to one of 
these backers that “legislation is not really 
necessary * * * if the departments are will- 
ing to proceed under existing authority. In 
the absence of this, legislation is the only 
means of attracting attention.” 

Apparently the “absence of willingness” 
does not mean that the Department secre- 
taries believe the vast, 716,000 square-mile 
gulf area has all the weather forecasting fa- 
cilities it needs. Rather, the economy- 
minded secretaries favor a less-than-perfect 
forcast system that would still be an im- 
provement, 

Commerce Secretary Weeks stated that 
present radar and aircraft weather-scouting 
would be good enough, if it were supple- 
mented by a little trained weather sleuthing 
by gulf fishermen. 

Weather-ship supporters tore into Weeks’ 
statement with glee. The fishing boats he 
wants to equip with barometers are among 
the most urgent needers of better weather 
forecasting, they said. When threatening 
weather blows up, the fishermen are inter- 
ested only in hurrying to safety—and rightly 
50. 

The weather-ship backers have their own 
views about the economy of the project. 
The Treasury Department estimates it would 
cost $2.8 million a year to support the three 
Coast Guard vessels which would alternate 
on the gulf weather station. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The offshore oil drillers, fishermen, farm- 
ers, coastal property owners, and others 
would save much more than that in storm 
damage if there was a really adequate warn- 
ing system, the backers say. They point to 
other possible economies, like lower storm 
damage insurance rates. 

It is difficult to outline all the benefits 
of having a gulf weather ship. Doubtless, 
it would do a better job of forecasting than 
radar, with its 200-mile range, and aircraft, 
which can’t operate around the clock every 
day as a ship does. 

Some forecasters say that 70 percent of 
the weather for the whole east coast is 
formed in the gulf. Reliable early warning 
against all degrees of storms would pay off 
not only for the gulf coast but for a much 
larger area northward. 

The job ahead for weather-ship propo- 
nents is to hammer away with economy 
arguments which are strong enough to con- 
vince the three governmental Departments 
concerned. Everyone else seems sold on the 
idea. 


H. R. 2967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following correspondence with 
regard to H. R. 2967: 

MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Lansing, Mich., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: We wish to 
convey to you the representative thinking 
of the Protestant leadership, both clergy 
and laity, here in Michigan. The Michigan 
Council of Churches represents more than 
2,600 local churches and most of the major 
demominations of the State. In the past 
the churches have very actively opposed 
universal military training legislation. It 
appears to us now that bill H. R. 2967 is, 
as described by Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
analyst of the New York Times—‘“really uni- 
versal military training and service by an- 
other name.” 

In the opinion of many church leaders this 
is UMT because of these 4 features: (1) 
Its goal is the conscription of all physically 
fit young men for some type of military 
training or service. (2) It is envisioned as 
@& permanent or continuing program. (3) 
It is a compulsory program. (4) It would 
keep men under military jurisdiction for a 
period of 8 to 10 years on precisely the same 
basis as the present system of universal 
conscription by classes. It is our opinion 
that H. R. 2967 is not the best solution of 
the problem of national security. We feel 
that the possibilities of building a voluntary 
Reserve rather than a compulsory Reserve 
have not been fully explored. 

We are certain that you will wish to give 
this measure searching study and that you 
will not be a party to hasty examination of 
these issues. We are confident that you are 
endeavoring to get the real facts and then 
vote on their merits. That is why we are 
making available to you the convictions of 
the substantial constituency represented by 
the churches in Michigan that have been 
facing this issue for a number of years. 
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These churches continue to oppose UNiversa} 
military training. Please do not miscon. 
strue this opposition as an indication tha 
we oppose national security. We feel, how. 
ever, this is not the way in which it can be 
best achieved. 
Most sincerely, 
Haro_tp C. McKINNEeY, Jr., 
Director of General Operations. 
MERRILL R. ABBEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interna. 
tional Affairs. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN, 
Battle Creek, Mich., April 30, 1955. 
Hon. ALvin M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am herewith for. 
warding correspondence received from James 
R. Wilson, director of the national security 
commission, and Miles Kennedy, director of 
the national legislative commission of the 
American Legion, relative to the objections 
raised by the Michigan Council of Churches 
relative to national security training. 
These I thought would be of interest to 
you. I would appreciate receiving them back 
when you are through with them. 
Very truly yours, 
J. ADDINGTON WAGNER. 


Apriz 1, 1955. 
MILes KENNEDY’s COMMENTS RELATIVE TO THE 
FOUR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO Mr. App 
WAGNER 


1. The American Legion has advocated na- 
tional security training for all young men 
who are physically and mentally qualified 
to take such training. We submit the only 
way in which the obligation a young man 
owes to his country can be equitably carried 
out is to enact a law calling for universality 
of service. Selective Service tells us that 
for every 5 boys who register for military 
service, only 1 is actually inducted into the 
Armed Forces. Furthermore, the American 
Legion feels that, if we are going to have to 
rely solely upon volunteers, we will never 
get enough of them to meet the country's 
needs; that if the United States is faced with 
another emergency, we would again have to 
rely upon veterans, over 950,000 of whom 
were recalled for 2 years’ service during the 
Korean war. The great majority of these 
men had already served their country from 
2 to 5 years during World War II, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of our eligible young 
men sat home and rendered no military serv- 
ice at all. 

This situation will never be corrected un- 
til we have provided a strong citizen reserve 
so that we do not have to rely upon veterans 
to meet each new emergency as it arises 
Any young man, physically and mentally fit, 
does not think much of his country if he 
is not willing to spend a few months of his 
time in learning how to protect it. 

2. As long as we have wars and interna- 
tional strife, this country is going to have to 
take the necessary steps to protect itsel!, or 
it will become a victim of Communist 4g- 
gression and perish. Present indications are 
that this situation is going to obtain during 
the foreseeable future. The American Legion 
advocates extending the Selective Service Act 
for 4 years from July 1, 1955, to the Ist of 
July 1959. Our bill, H. R. 1630 (sec. 7 there- 
of), advocates that the authority to induct 
men for service in the Armed Forces shal! 
cease and be suspended and shall thereafter 
remain inoperative effective not more than 5 
years after the first person is inducted into 
national security training. This in order to 
provide an orderly replacement of national 
security training for the present Selective 
Service System, 
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3. This is answered under 1 above. While 
the American Legion feels that all young 
men who are physically and mentally fit 
should spend at least 4 months in national 
service training, we have no objection to 
these men volunteering for such service pro- 
vided they have not been called for active 
duty through the medium of Selective Serv- 
ice machinery. As above stated, we doubt 
very much that sufficient numbers will vol-« 
unteer to meet the country’s actual needs. 

In addition, why should a boy who is patri- 
otic enough to volunteer have to carry the 
purden of protecting the country, while his 
less patriotic neighbor remains home, does 
no military service at all but reaps the ben- 
efits and protection afforded the stay-at- 
homes by the more patriotic young men of 
our country. There is nothing fair or rea- 
sonable about such a system at all; it is 
morally, ethically, and legally wrong. We 
boast a lot about our democratic systems and 
policies; let’s apply some of them to national 
security training. 

4. It is true that the bill H. R. 2967, advo- 
cated by the Pentagon, calls for a 10-year 
overall obligation. Under the current law 
(Public Law 51, 82d Cong.), all young men 
now have an 8-year overall obligation, con- 
sisting of 2 years on active duty and 6 addi- 
tional years in the Reserves. However, under 
the American Legion’s bill H. R. 1630 (sec. 
18 (b)), the Reserve obligation could be re- 
duced to 414 years if the trainee made a rea- 
sonable effort to meet his Reserve obliga- 
tions or duties. Our witnesses so testified 
before the Brooks subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee on March 
2, 1955. 

It is respectfully requested that Mr. 
McKinney and his associates examine the 
bill H. R. 5297, introduced by Congressman 
OvERTON Brooks, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
under date of March 29, 1955. Such an ex- 
amination would reveal that many of the 
features advocated by the Pentagon in H. R. 
2967 have not been accepted by the subcom- 
mittee, but, on the other hand, several sug- 
gestions advanced by the American Legion 
in H. R. 1630 have been adopted. Under the 
provisions of the Brooks bill, about the only 
compulsory feature therein is that members 
of the Reserves who fail to live up to their 
obligations (provided they have not already 
served at least 2 years on active duty) could 
be recalled to active duty for a period of not 
to exceed 2 years. The American Legion sub- 
scribes to this provision. 

Under the Pentagon’s bill, trainees who 
did not live up to their Reserve obligations 
could be given a dishonorable discharge. 
The American Legion does not agree with 
this thinking. 


We respectfully submit that the Brooks 
subcommittee, during its long and exhaus- 
tive hearings, which covered a period of sev- 
eral weeks, has made a thorough and com- 
pevtent study of this problem from all angles, 
including the possibilities of building a vol- 
untary reserve rather than a compulsory 
reserve, as advocated by Mr. McKinney. It 
1s to be noted also that Mr. McKinney puts 
forth no concrete suggestions for our study 
or consideration. If he and his associates 
can offer a better plan, I am certain that the 
proper officials of the American Legion would 


be more than glad to give it every con- 
Sideration, 





MILEs D. KENNEDY. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 5, 1955. 
Mr. J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, 
Wagner, Wagner & Wagner, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

Deak App: Thank you so much for your 
letter of March 30 and the attached copy 
of a letter from Harold C. McKinney, Jr., of 
the Michigan Council of Churches sent to 
Hon, ALvin M. BENTLEY, 
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Actually, Add, Mr. McKinney is right in 
the four points that he sets out in his letter, 
To briefly review those points: 

First. National security training or UMT 
is designed to give every physically fit young 
man some type of military training. As pro- 
posed by the American Legion, this would be 
of aproximately 1,000 hours or 4 months du- 
ration between the boy’s graduation from 
high school and his entrance into college 
or embarkation upon a career. 

Second. The American Legion has always 
envisioned national security training as a 
permanent and continuing program; other- 
wise we would fall into the same valley of 
unpreparedness following World Wars I and 


Third. In order for the program to be ef- 
fective it would necessarily have to be com- 
pulsory for eventually the American Legion 
hopes that voluntary enlistments would 
maintain the strength of the Armed Forces 
while the reserve components would be 
maintained by national security training 
graduates, 

Fourth. On this point Mr. McKinney is 
merely talking about existing law because 
Public Law 51 established the total military 
liability of every young man at 8 years. Na- 
tional security training would merely mean 
that the young man would have approxi- 
mately 7 years, 8 months of Reserve liabil- 
ity following his release from the National 
Security Training Corps. 

On this last point (fourth) it is reason- 
able to assume that after NST has been in 
operation for several years the Reserve obli- 
gation could be reduced because of the huge 
number of young men flowing into the re- 
serve components semiannually. 

What we are actually faced with in Mr. 
McKinney’s letter, Add, is the tremendous 
opposition of the clergy to a youth training 
program, even though it is under civilian 
control. As a deacon in my own church and 
one who is in a position to know how our 
membership feels on this subject, I can vio- 
lently disagree with Mr. McKinney’s conten- 
tion that he speaks for the laity of the Michi- 
gan Council of Churches. As you well know, 
the group that is opposing national security 
training today is the same group which in 
1940 opposed the Selective Service Act. To- 
day they are praising selective service to high 
heaven and condemning national security 
training. It is reasonable in my mind to 
assume that 10 or 20 years hence these people 
will be lauding national security training. 

In conclusion, Add, I realize that this has 
been a long letter. Miles has made some 
points which I think are quite important and 
I am enclosing a copy for your information. 
Last week the Brooks subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee took favor- 
able action on a bill which while not 100 
percent what the American Legion advocates, 
is certainly a step in the right direction and 
contains the majority of points which we 
advocated. I sincerely trust that this ses- 
sion of Congress will see the accomplishment 
of this long-standing mandate. 

If further material or information is 
needed, I trust that you will advise me 
accordingly. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. WILSON, Jr., 
Director, National Security Division, 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1955. 
Manpower and personnel, 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. BENTLEY: Thank you for your 
letter of March 28 with which you enclosed 
a copy of a letter from the Michigan Council 
of Churches expressing their opposition to 
universal military training and H. R. 2967. 

I would like to stress that the national 
Reserve plan, formerly H. R. 2967 and now 
known as H. R. 5297, is not related to univer- 
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sal military training. It is true that the 6 
months active-duty-for-training feature of 
the plan gives it a surface resemblance to a 
form of universal military training, but any 
similarity to that program ends there. 

In the first place, universal military train- 
ing was proposed as a permanent system. 
Our plan is for 4 years only and is subject to 
continuing study during that time on the 
basis of future requirements. Universal mili- 
tary training is based upon universality of 
training without regard as to whether the 
trainees are needed by the Military Estab- 
lishment. Our plan is based solely upon 
military requirements. In addition, train- 
ees, under universal military training, would 
be members of a separate corps which would 
not be a part of the Military Establishment 
while under our plan they are members of 
the Armed Forces for the full period of their 
military obligation. Perhaps one of the most 
important differences between the two pro- 
grams is the matter of compulsion. Univer- 
sal military training proposes an entirely 
compulsory system of training; the national 
Reserve plan offers young men affected there- 
by four choices as to how they may fulfill 
their military obligation. 

These, then, are the principal differences 
between the two programs, and I trust this 
explanation will serve to indicate that our 
plan represents a new, and we believe a logi- 
cal, approach to the problem of providing the 
Active and Reserve Forces necessary for the 
military security of the United States. 

I am enclosing two copies of a booklet 
which describes the objectives and principal 
features of the national Reserve plan. In the 
event you should wish to forward a copy to 
the Michigan Council of Churches I believe 
it would be of great value to them in develop- 
ing a better understanding of our proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarTer L. BURGESS. 





To Increase Refugee Entry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an article from the 
New York Times of May 3, 1955, entitled 
“To Increase Refugee Entry”: 

To INCREASE REFUGEE ENTRY—LEGISLATIVE 
CHANGES IN ACT, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
PROPOSED 
(The writer of the following letter was 

formerly in the United States Foreign Serv- 

ice, his last post as vice consul in Rotter- 
dam.) 

To the Epvrror oF THE NEw YoRK TIMES: 

The taxpaying United States public must 
be considerably confused over the present 
controversy being waged over the adminis- 
tration of the Refugee Relief Act. Even 
State Department consular officers who have 
been and are engaged in the operation of 
the refugee program must admit, and do so 
privately, that the well-intended and 
humantarian parcel of legislation is a rusty 
old locker to which no one seems to have 
the key. 

Despite a huge expenditure of public funds 
and the pooled efforts of State Department, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Public Health Service, Department of Labor, 
and Counterintelligence Corps personnel as- 
signed to the program, the results to date 
are pitifully meager. The American tax- 
payer has reason to ask why. 
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At the Rotterdam consulate we were pre- 
pared, as a result of a costly administrative 
buildup, to issue the 17,000 special visas 
allotted by the act to refugees in the Nether- 
lands. It soon became all too clear that the 
goal set by Congress would never be met. 


ISSUANCE OF VISAS 


On March 25, after 1 year of active opera- 
tion under the act, only approximately 400 
visas had been issued. About 380 of these 
were to persons who normally would be en- 
titled to visas under the yearly Netherlands 
quota. Some 20 visas had been issued to 
bona fide refugees. Yet our results were not 
considered poor in comparison with other 
offices in Europe. 

The main hurdle to effective operation we 
found lies in the wording of the Refugee 
Relief Act itself. The act requires that every 
person issued a visa under its provisions be 
guaranteed by his sponsor in the States a 
specific set of living quarters and a definite 
job, approved by the Department of Labor. 
Prospective sponsors soon discovered that 
the red tape involved in proving and com- 
pleting these guaranties involved more ef- 
fort than they were willing to exert. 

Those who did secure housing and prom- 
ised jobs for prospective immigrants and ex- 
ecuted the numerous forms to be forwarded 
to the consulates, via the Department of 
Labor, Department of State, and various local 
offices, learned that this paper battle was only 
the beginning. Security investigations 
would require from 2 to 6 months more and 
by that time the future employers and land- 
lords in America would have grown impatient 
and canceled their agreements. 

Consular officers do not question the im- 
portance to national security of thorough 
field investigations on all visa applicants. 
It is honestly felt, however, that the normal 
secure consular investigative procedure used 
in processing regular quota immigrants is 
adequate. Also there is no need for a sep- 
arate, expensive and duplicating investiga- 
tive staff. The act provides that an inde- 
pendent investigations unit report on each 
visa case, however, and by law this proce- 
qure must be followed, regardless of the 
waste of money and extra processing time 
involved. 

It had been hoped by our officers abroad 
that the appointment of a qualified profes- 
sional migration adviser to the Secretary of 
State such as Edward Corsi would result in 
either corrective administrative procedures 
or in strong recommendations to Congress by 
the Department for elimination of the bottle- 
neck features of the act. These hopes proved 
but dreams, however, by recent developments. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The most desirable action would be for 
responsible Members of Congress who are not 
involved in the present controversy to take 
action. They could review the entire opera- 
tional history of the program with the De- 
partment of State, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Department 
of Labor, consult directly with consular offi- 
cers to get their suggestions for necessary 
administrative and legislative changes and 
work out a workable, yet secure, and expe- 
ditious program of operation. 

This would definitely require amendments 
to the present RRA and administrative econ- 
omy cuts. It would also save the program 
from certain failure, effect considerable econ- 
omy, relieve our missions abroad of diplo- 
matic headaches and foreign criticism, and 
make possible achievement of the original 
worthy aims of both our Congress and the 
President. 

The assistance promised by our Govern- 
ment to refugees from the horrors of com- 
munism and from the ravages of war con- 
stitutes an important part of our foreign 
policy. Victims of totalitarian aggression 
and natural disasters must be encouraged to 
look toward our shores for the shelter of 
political and economic freedom which has 
become not only a basic facet of our historic 
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identity but also the stimulant which has 
enriched and strengthened our national de- 
velopment. To permit this tradition to suffer 
through indifference, personal ambition, and 
administrative disagreement is folly. 
Rosert G. SCHUCK. 
CORNWALL, N. Y., April 24, 1955. 


American Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, through its 
Loyalty Day observance on May 1 of each 
year, desires to help combat anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda at home and abroad. 
This effort, dating back numerous years 
in the annals of the VFW has grown in 
scope each year. The Communist dem- 
onstrations that have taken place in this 
country annually on May 1 have been ef- 
fectively counteracted. Thousands of 
patriotic Americans take an active part 
in Loyalty Day parades and celebrations 
that are sponsored by VFW posts and 
their auxiliaries in towns and cities 
throughout the Nation. It has been 
proved that loyal Americans are more 
than willing to demonstrate their al- 
legiance to the principles of American- 
ism. The VFW should be congratulated 
and profoundly thanked by every loyal 
American for its use of the weapon of 
truth. 

As far back as 1929 the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars defined Americanism in 
the following timeless phrases: 

Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try; loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all enimies; 
undivided allegiance to the flag, and a desire 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity. 


This definition follows somewhat the 
preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. Loyalty becomes some- 
thing more than a theory or a postulate 
when it is translated into practice. 

We Americans are a logical people 
when it comes to matters pertaining to 
organization. We have a genius for the 
creation of the mechanics of civic or- 
ganizations. There is no country in the 
world with our multiplicity of civic ef- 
forts. Service club follows’ service 
club—for both men and women. 

The same tendency is obvious in the 
field of the printed word. Magazine fol- 
lows magazine in abundant profusion, 
many dedicated to reforming something. 
Topics vary all the way from foreign 
policy to mosquito extermination. 

It has been said that America is a 
slave to resolutions, and that the aver- 
age citizen feels a thrill of exaltation 
when he attends the annual dinner of 
his trade society, and votes aye to num- 
erous resolutions all aiming at reform 
or regeneration of someone else. 

Again we have a very riot of special 
days: Father’s Day, Mother’s Day, Army 
Day, Navy Day, and so forth, all designed 
to focus attention on some concrete 
definite policy or group. 


May 5 


Thus, logically, we have an American 
Loyalty Day to call attention to the 
needs of such efforts. If we can only 
get people to think American loyalty 
just once a year, something at least has 
been accomplished in the cumulative ef. 
fort, a habit of mind has been formed. 
Such a day has numerous implications, 
The date itself is important—May 1~ 
the famous Red May Day, the day of 
international protests. This day has a]. 
ways been regarded with apprehension 
in the capitals of Europe, and, to some 
degree, in our crowded eastern seaboard 
cities and the industrial centers of the 
Nation. May 1, set aside in the minds 
and hearts of all loyal Americans, can 
reduce the Red May Day aspects to the 
dull level of anticlimax. 

American Loyalty Day is not merely 
for native-born citizens of this land, but 
for all who have chosen this fruitful, 
democratic way of life. It is not a self- 
ish, personalized observance, but gives 
opportunity for the individual to examine 
his American loyalty and decide whether 
or not he is actively making use of it for 
the good of all mankind. 

Effective loyalty must be inspired and 
strengthened by a capacity to see beyond 
the material facts which surround us, 
Otherwise, it can never survive the in- 
evitable changes which take place daily 
in material things. ‘The things which 
are seen,” wrote St. Paul, “are temporal; 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

True American loyalty demands a ca- 
pacity to look beyond the immediate 
difficulties. That is the secret of its 
power. It is an age-old promise. His- 
tory is filled with apparent miracles 
achieved by men who, in the face of im- 
possible odds, held loyal to their basic 
principles of life and looked beyond the 
immediate present, regardless of current 
skepticism. Consider the _ incredible 
things in which the great inventors have 
believed, the impossibilities which the 
scientists have created, the miracles that 
have occurred upon our own athletic 
fields. 

Loyalty is certainly not a blind de- 
votion; it is ready to transform beliefs 
into action; it must recognize the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship; 
it has an appreciation for the perils aris- 
ing in everyday life but chooses to over- 
come them. 

Loyalty may be difficult to define. It 
is not something that is bought and paid 
for. It is not purchasable on an open 
market. It must be given open heart- 
edly, freely, with the kind hope that the 
recipient will find happiness and com- 
fortinit. It must be felt as a warmth of 
welcome, a deep sincerity. It must leave 
an indelible imprint which is unfor- 
gettable and is remembered long after 
the deed which it accomplished is for- 
gotten. It cannot be demanded or com- 
mandered. 

The loyalty that these United States 
expects of us on May 1, 1955, and the 
other 364 days of the year, is the loyalty 
it deserves—no more, no less. 

Again, may I commend the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for their patriotic en- 
deavors and urge each citizen to become 
active in the demonstration of American 
loyalty. 








Curious Choice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
speaker, President Eisenhower has des- 
inated Mr. John B. Hollister, of Cin- 
cinnati, as the head of the new Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
which is to handle our foreign-aid pro- 
cram when the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration goes out of existence. I be- 
lieve the Congress will want to learn a 
eood deal about Mr. Hollister’s thinking 
on foreign aid and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include two editorials from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
which raise some legitimate questions re- 
garding Mr. Hollister’s philosophy and 
how it may affect his administration of 
our aid program. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 2, 1955] 


CurRI0US CHOICE 


John B. Hollister, of Cincinnati, whom 
President Eisenhower has designated head of 
the new International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to be set up in the State Depart- 
ment, is an able lawyer and administrator 
who has been executive director of the 
Hoover Commission. In his new capacity, 
if he is confirmed by the Senate, he will be 
in charge of all foreign-aid operations, in- 
cluding the technical-assistance programs. 
The post demands unusual energy and spe- 
cial organizational gifts, both of which Mr. 
Hollister has. But it may be asked whether 
he wholeheartedly believes in the program 
he is picked to administer and whether he 
will bring to it the zeal which is required 
if the Asian part of it is to strike fire. If 
rumors concerning a preliminary Hoover 
Commission report on foreign aid can be 
relied on, Mr. Hollister’s chief interest would 
seem to be to liquidate it as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Hollister is a former law partner of 
Senator Taft and a member of the Taft wing 
of the Republican Party. His choice for this 
significant post may have been influenced in 
part by a desire to keep the Taft wing of 
the party under the Eisenhower banner. If 
such is the case, it may prove to be as un- 
fortunate as the appointment of Clarence 
B. Manion, former Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Inter-Governmental Relations, 
whose resignation the White House requested 
when he criticized many Eisenhower pro- 
grams. Mr. Hollister would make an excel- 
lent director of the General Services Ad- 
ministration or some other agency chiefly 
concerned with economy and efficiency. But 
the foreign-aid chief should be concerned 
With social and economic development pro- 
srams as well as with economy and efficiency. 
He must be interested in bold experiments 
designed to raise living standards in the 
underdeveloped countries. These require 
the Government to take risks with its money 
'n the interest of long-term and sometimes 
tangible returns. 

We hope that our misgivings about Mr. 
Hollister, who is a man of ability, experience, 
and patriotism, are ill founded. But the 
senate ought to satisfy itself on these ques- 
Uons before it approves him for a task that 
7 of such importance in our foreign rela- 
bons, The vigorous continuance of some 
‘tm of foreign aid to the underdeveloped 
“reas is an investment in world stability of 
‘| concern to the American people. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 5, 1955] 


THE POLITICS or AID 


One reason, seemingly, for the nomina- 
tion of John B. Hollister to head the foreign 
aid program is the administration’s hope 
that a man of his conservative reputation 
will be able to sell the program to Con- 
gress. This has some plausibility, provided 
that first the administration can sell the 
program to Mr. Hollister. President Eisen- 
hower acknowledged Wednesday that he had 
not inquired whether Mr. Hollister is in 
sympathy with the aid concept—surely a 
strange way to run a railroad. Mr. Hollister 
is an able and conscientious man, however, 
and we hope that since he has agreed to 
take the job he will strive sincerely to carry 
out the administration’s wishes. 

Negative comments on Capitol Hill indicate 
that the task of persuasion will be formida- 
ble. There is reason to criticize some past 
blunders in the administration of economic 
assistance. Yet never has it been more 
important to convince the peoples of Asia 
that this country has a genuine concern for 
their welfare beyond treaties and guns. If 
there is any underlying meaning to be read 
into the Bandung Conference, it is that Com- 
munist China is flexible in her bid for lead- 
ership. The real rivalry in Asia is between 
China and India; and the way to resist 
China’s magnetism is to strengthen the inde- 
pendent government’s including India. That 
will require, not a big splash, but technical 
help and modest capital expenditures tail- 
ored to individual needs—to assist the de- 
velopment of resources, improve standards of 
living and broaden the bases of independ- 
ence. 

The challenge is for Congress to show its 
understanding that the independence of 
Asian nations is more important than dotted- 
line agreement with the United States. It 
would be little consolation later to investi- 
gate “who lost Asia?” The time to help save 
it is now. 





Roosevelt Subcommittee—Small Busi- 
ness Applies Requirements of House 
Resolution 151 to First Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present for your information, and also 
the information and guidance of my 
other distinguished colleagues in this 
great legislative body, the full text of a 
letter dated May 2, 1955, to me from Hon. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, 26th District, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., in answer to my let- 
ter to him of April 21, 1955, on the same 
subject. 

I wrote the distinguished California 
Congressman, in my letter of April 21, 
the text of which is hereinafter set forth, 
for two reasons: 

First, the hearings of the Roosevelt 
Subcommittee on Small Business were 
the first committee investigations, I be- 
lieve, held following the unanimous ap- 
proval of House Resolution 151, on 
March 23, 1955, and as author of said 
resolution I sought to have the earliest 
possible benefit and information about 
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any experiences the Roosevelt subcom- 
mittee might have had operating under 
House Resolution 151. 

Naturally, as author of the resolution, 
I did and shall undertake to keep as fully 
informed as possible as to the operations 
thereof in connection with House com- 
mittee investigations. 

Second, I was informed that some 
newspaper comment was made out West 
claiming that there was a possibility that 
the prompt functioning of the Roosevelt 
subcommittee hearings would be limited 
or hampered by reason of the require- 
ments of House Resolution 151. 

I am sure that you, Mr. Speaker, and 
all the Members of this great legislative 
body will note the letter statement by 
Mr. ROOSEVELT with exceeding interest. 
And, because during the debate on House 
Resolution 151, the brief question was 
raised as to the intent and spirit thereof 
with reference to when closed committee 
sessions were required, I wish to say that 
the statement made by the chairman, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, of the House 
Rules Committee, to Congressman 
RoosEVELT in describing the type of tes- 
timony which was required to be in 
closed session meets with my hearty ap- 
proval and I respectfully urge that each 
and every chairman and subcommittee 
chairman of House investigative com- 
mittees carefully note the reasonable and 
sound explanation made by the distin- 
guished Representative from Virginia, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH. 

In this connection, I will state that 
during the time Subcommittee Chair- 
man ROosEVELT was making inquiry I 
was not available in Washington be- 
cause I was presiding as subcommittee 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. I make this explanation in 
connection with Mr. ROosEVELT’s letter 
to me for the reason that several Mem- 
bers have asked if I concurred with the 
interpretation placed upon this section 
of House Resolution 151 by Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman SmiTH and Subcom- 
mittee Chairman ROOSEVELT who was so 
fine and fair in undertaking to apply the 
full intent and spirit of House Resolu- 
tion 151 to his subcommittee hearings. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
1030 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CLYDE: Responding to your letter 
of April 21 requesting full information as to 
the application of House Resolution 151, of 
which you are the sponsor, and which passed 
the House of Representatives unanimously 
March 23, 1955, I am happy to send you the 
following report: 

Pursuant to section 2 (m) of House Reso- 
lution 151, as chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 5, House Select Committee on Small 
Business, I consulted with the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House concerning anticipated 
testimony which might conceivably be in- 
criminating to certain large firms in the oil 
industry. The Parliamentarian advised that 
it would be wise to hold executive hearings 
until the nature of the evidence was com- 
pletely established. The committee, there- 
fore, held its first hearings in executive ses- 
sion. It soon became apparent that the tes- 
timony was of a responsible and factual 
nature, and the committee, therefore, voted 
to make the testimony public in its entirety 
as per section 2 (0), and the oil firms were 
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advised that they would have full oppor- 
tunity to respond. 

As chairman of Subcommittee No. 5, I then 
consulted with the Honorable Howarp W. 
SmiTH, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, and described to him the type of tes- 
timony received by the committee in the 
previous session. Chairman SMITH advised 
that in view of the responsible testimony he 
believed future testimony should be open in 
character, masmuch as the spirit of House 
Resolution 151 indicated that witnesses were 
not to be held in closed session unless their 
testimony was expected to be irresponsible 
and of a harmful nature which could not 
properly be defended against. Subcommit- 
tee No. 5, therefore, in agreement with and 
in conformity with Chairman SmIrn’s sug- 
gestion, has held the rest of its hearings in 
public session, and I believe that they have 
been generally by all parties considered to 
have been fair and impartial. 

We, therefore, feel that under this inter- 
pretation of House Resolution 151 the com- 
mittee’s work has not been hampered and 
that the rights of all concerned have been 
respected. In accordance with section 2 (h) 
the committee has also always had at least 
2 out of the 3 of its members present at 
all hearings. 

I trust that this will give you the informa- 
tion you desire, and with appreciation for 
your good wishes, which I reciprocate most 
heartily, I am 

Very sincerely, 
JaMES ROOSEVELT. 
APRIL 21, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am communicating 
to you at this time and asking your coopera- 
tion along the lines requested by me herein 
as an aid to me in connection with the 
practical application and working out of the 
Doyle resolution, House Resolution 151, 
which passed the House of Representatives 
unanimously on March 23, 1955. 

As you and your subcommittee of the 
Small Business Committee of the House ap- 
parently held the first investigative hearings 
by a subcommittee subsequently to the en- 
actment of House Resolution 151, I am inter- 
ested in your full advices and information 
to me of how the aforesaid resolution worked 
out in connection with the important sub- 
committee hearings here at the Nation’s 
Capital and then out in California. Did you 
have any occasion to apply any particular 
paragraph of House Resolution 151? If so, 
how did you apply it and what the practical 
result? 

I will also thank you for any comment 
or suggestions you may have in this con- 
nection. 

Thanking you in advance and with per- 
sonal regards, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
CLYDE DoyYLe. 


Rural Doctors Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is still a definite need for expanded 
medical facilities to educate young men 
in the medical profession to alleviate 
the critical shortage of doctors in our 
country. This situation is especially 
acute in our rural communities as most 
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of the young men who have been edu- 
cated for this profession have settled in 
the larger cities. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published a very interesting 
editorial on this subject and I would like 
to include this editorial as part of my 
remarks: 
RvuraL Docrors NEEDED 

Securing an adequate number of doctors 
for the rural areas of Missouri has been a 
constant problem for many years. Consist- 
ently the young physicians choose to start 
their practice in the city where they served 
their internship, although their roots may 
be in the country or in some small town. 
This means that many elect to stay in St. 
Louis or in Kansas City, or if not in those 
two cities in a place where there is ready 
access to research and hospital facilities. As 
a result, the doctors are few and far between 
in many counties where their services are 
needed. 

A serious effort is being made to correct 
this situation by the University of Missouri 
School of Medicine according to its dean, 
Dr. Roscoe L. Pullen, who told a KWK-TV 
and KWK audience over their Operations 
Progress program last Sunday that medical 
internship programs are in the works for 
Columbia, St. Joseph, Springfield, and pos- 
sibly Sikeston or Cape Girardeau. The net 
result should be more doctors for the rural 
areas. 

An interesting point was made that fre- 
quently the doctor who is closing out his 
internship has decided to be married—and 
to a city girl. Usually she takes a dim view 
of going to a small town, and the result is 
that her husband opens an Office in the city. 

It was facetiously suggested that perhaps 
one good way to take the doctor to the coun- 
try would be for medical groups to go into 
the match-making business. That is, to see 
to it that the graduating physician meets a 
girl from the rural precincts—object matro- 
mony. 

But if the original suggestion was made 
with tongue in cheek, it was soon developed 
by the panel that the idea isn't at all bad and 
that it is well worth exploring. In fact, steps 
have already been taken in that direction and 
it may develop into a recognized procedure 
once the intern is prepared to quit his ap- 
prenticeship and strike out on his own. 

One of the panelists, Dr. James Tolinger 
of Jackson, Mo., made the practical observa- 
tion that along with the marital tie-in, small 
towns and rural areas should assist the young 
doctor financially in getting started. Most 
of them begin their practice with meager 
funds, if any. They have completed their 
medical courses at great expense to their 
parents; they earn a bare subsistence during 
their internship. But to start practice they 
will need from $6,000 to $16,000 for equip- 
ment alone if they are to do a worthwhile 
job. If the rural communities where they 
might practice would supply that assistance, 
the inducement would be great to take a 
chance in the country. 

This has been tried in several States, one 
of which is Illinois. Dr. Andy Hall of Mount 
Vernon, who is still practicing at the age 
of 90, says a plan has been in effect since 
1948, sponsored by the Illinois State Medical 
Society, by which loans up to $1,250 an- 
nually are available for 4 years to medical 
students. The interest rate is 2 percent if 
they stay; 7 percent if they do not. In some 
States the funds are outright gifts, with cer- 
tain stipulations that the young doctor must 
continue his practice in the community that 
has helped him. 

One of the potent arguments for the estab- 
lishing of a State medical school at Columbia 
a few years ago, instead of in St. Louis or 
Kansas City, was that more medical school 
graduates would return to the rural com- 
munities from whence they came. A survey 
shows that at least 1 out of every 4 doctors 
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remains to practice in the city in which they 
intern. 

It is to be hoped that the plan to tak, 
medical internship programs to at least 5 o; 
6 communities outside the 2 large cities o; 
the State, will be given every opportunity to 
develop. Many counties are woefully lacy. 
ing in doctors, and those in practice are over. 
worked and cannot provide needed services, 
Some means must be found to supply then 
with more men of medicine. 


Statement by Hon. Charles A. Wolver. 
ton, of New Jersey, on Deepening of 
Delaware River Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
deepening of the Delaware River Chan- 
nel to accommodate the growing foreign 
and domestic commerce that utilizes the 
Delaware River requires an immedate 
appropriation of $25 million to com- 
mence the 4-year program that such 
development will require. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
statement I presented to the House Ap- 
propriation Committee at the hearing 
held today in connection with the mat- 
ter. 

It reads as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES A, 
WOLVERTON, REPRESENTING THE First CON- 
GRESSIONAL District, NEw JERSEY, BErore 
THE House COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
IN SUPPORT OF $25 MILLION APPROPRIATION 
To COMMENCE WORK ON DEEPENING OF 
DELAWARE RIVER CHANNEL PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ap- 
propriation Committee, we are very appreci- 
ative of the opportunity you have given to 
us to appear before your committee and pre- 
sent the facts and figures that, in Our opin- 
ion, amply justify the inclusion of a $25 
million appropriation at this time for the 
deepening of the Delaware River Channel. 

The deepening of the upper Delaware River 
Channel has been found economically justi- 
fied by the business, industrial, maritime, 
State, and municipal interests of the entire 
Delaware River area. It has the enthusi- 
astic and aggressive support of each of these. 

There is no area in the entire Nation that 
gives promise of greater expansion than the 
area within the Delaware River Valley. In- 
dustrial, commercial, and maritime inter- 
ests have made, and are now making, large 
investments amounting to many hundreds 
of millions of dollars to promote economic 
expansion of the entire district served by 
the Delaware River. The importance of this 
contribution to our national wealth and our 
national security cannot be disputed. 

The Delaware River is the main artery 
of commerce, foreign and domestic, that 
serves an industrial and farming area not 
exceeded by any other river in the enwure 
Nation. At the present time its insufficiency 
of depth is a great handicap in fulfilling 1's 
complete usefulness. The traffic on the 
Delaware River is seriously hampered by this 
condition and if it is not speedily corre ted 
the injury wrought upon the commerce © 
the entire area will be incalculable. Fu'- 
thermore, we must not Overlook the further 
fact that the Delaware Valley lies in the 
heart of an area in which there is taking 
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iace a rapid industrial and commercial ex- 
ransion that will require service of ocean- 
ser vessels of a draft in excess of 35 feet. 
6 The resultant financial gain to the United 
States Treasury is a further justification 
for an adequate appropriation to deepen the 
pelaware River Channel. The following 
fgures show that it is just ordinary good 
pusiness for the Federal Government to 
invest in the Delaware River: 

(a) Customs receipts alone bring $52 
million a year into the United States Treas- 
ury. Since 1936, the Federal Government 
nas spent a little over $100 million on our 
Delaware River Channel—but since 1900, it 
has collected almost $1.5 billion in customs 
revenue—or @ return of $14 for every $1 


invested. 


(b) Every day the Delaware River carries 
700,000 barrels of crude oil to feed our great 
petroleum refineries. With an adequate 
channel, the large modern tanker can deliver 
crude oil at least 69 cents per ton cheaper 
than the smaller tanker which our Govern- 
ment built during World War II. The Navy's 
Military Sea Transport Service is now ask- 
ing Congress to authorize the building of 


- 90 such large modern tankers because of 


their defense value. The yearly saving in 
transportation costs of $20 million—for just 
this one item of our Delaware commerce— 
will mean a Federal tax revenue of $10 
million. 

(c) The Delaware River will handle for 
the steel industry an estimated 15 million 
tons of imported iron ores. If we calculate 
conservatively that the large ore carrier will 
bring this ore to our dock for 50 cents per ton 
less than the cost of using smaller ships, 
the benefit to the Federal Treasury will be 
almost $4 million in additional taxes. 

(d) Prosperity in our three-State Delaware 
Valley area depends upon an adequate Del- 
aware River channel. With such a channel, 
we will have greater opportunity for industry 
to employ our people, and this means more 
Federal revenue from business and individ- 
ual taxes. In the last fiscal year, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey alone contributed over 
$7 billion in internal-revenue collections of 
all kinds—better than 10 percent of all tax 
Tevenues. 

In conclusion, I wish to make reference 
to the strange suggestion that comes to us 
from the Chief of Army Engineers, namely 
that local interests pay half the cost of 
increasing the depth of the Delaware River. 
This contribution has been estimated at 
$18 million. 

The Chief of Army Engineers admits that 
the deepening of the channel as proposed 
would unquestionably contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare of the region. But he makes 
the qualifying observation that the use of 
channel depths greater than 35 feet will be 
confined to a single company. 

In answer to this suggestion, I reply, Why 
should an industry be compelled to con- 
tribute directly to the cost of a public im- 
provement which benefits not only that in- 
dustry but a whole region, as the 40-foot 
channel undeniably would? Even if a pri- 
vate enterprise is willing to shoulder such 
& charge, should the Government want it 
to? Would there not be corollary questions 
of the industry’s rights in the improvement 
‘tls helping to finance, and of tax deduc- 
‘ions? Should an industrial firm whose tax 
Payments help produce public improvements 
- required also to pay directly for such 
rojects? 

If a 40-foot Delaware Channel is in the 
Public interest, as it appears to be, it should 
be treated as a public improvement, built 
with public funds—not as part of a corporate 
Investment. 

Furthermore, to adopt a policy of required 
cal participation in cost of river and harbor 
‘Mprovements creates a situation that would 
ae only be novel and unique in the Govern- 
“ent policy that has heretofore prevailed, 
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but the results could conceivably prove most 
disastrous by curtailing future expansion of 
our principal ports and rivers. ; 

Questions immediately arise as to not only 
the lack of justification for such a policy 
but also as how such a policy could ever be 
practically applied in its application. For 
instance: 

1. What is meant by “local interests”? Is 
this to mean “local industrial interests,” 
“local commercial interests,” “local maritime 
or shipping interests,” or “local, State, or 
municipal interests’? 

2. If industrial, commercial, or shipping 
interests are intended, then would it be ap- 
plicable to the presently existing interests 
or would it contemplate also contributions 
from future interests of a similar character? 
If so, then how would it be applied as be- 
tween present and future interests? 

It can be readily seen that it would be 
unfair and unjust to apply it only to exist- 
ing interests as against future interests that 
would equally benefit, and most objection- 
able of all considerations, that would nat- 
urally grow out of such a policy would be 
the tendency of new interests to avoid plac- 
ing their industries or other interests along 
the Delaware River. Thus it would have a 
tendency to stifle future development of the 
whole Delaware River Valley. 


3. Furthermore, if such a policy should be 
adopted as to the Delaware River, then it 
would be the application of a policy that 
runs counter to our river development policy 
since our beginning as a Nation, and in all 
fairness, would require the application of the 
same policy to all our rivers and harbors 
and thus create a situation that would prove 
most detrimental to port developments 
throughout our Nation. 


Thus I wish to record my objection to the 
proposal of the Chief of Engineers, Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, that 
local interests be required to contribute in 
cash to the United States one-half of the 
actual additional cost of construction of the 
recommended improvement of the 40-foot 
channel in excess of the cost of a 35-foot 
channel, and I respectfully urge the com- 
mittee to report favorably legislation for an 
adequate amount that will enable this great 
improvement to be started at the earliest 
possible day. 





Pulitzer Board Honors Arthur Krock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
appearing in the Washington Star, of 
May 4, 1955, reporting the eloquent trib- 
ute to Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times, by the Advisory Board on Pulitzer 
Prizes, on his retirement from its mem- 
bership. His many friends will applaud: 

PULITZER BoarD HONORS Krock 

New York, May 4.—The Advisory Board 
on Pulitzer Prizes has cited, for the second 
time, Arthur Krock of the New York Times, 
for distinguished correspondence from Wash- 
ington. 

The citation was contained in a resolution 
approved by the board on Mr. Krock’s retire- 
ment from its membership under a rule that 
he proposed. The new rule limits tenure of 
board members to 3 terms of 4 years each. 
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The resolution said the board “accepts 
with great regret” his decision to retire from 
membership and “recognizes with deepest 
gratitude the distinguished services he has 
given to the Pulitzer prizes.” The resolu- 
tion also said: 

“That Mr. Krock, through his exclusive 
interview with President Harry S. Truman, 
achieved the extraordinary distinction of be- 
ing cited by the board for doing the out- 
standing work of 1950 in the national report- 
ing category, but being denied a Pulitzer 
prize because he was a member of the board, 
no national reporting prize being awarded 
that year; 

“That Mr. Krock is hereby cited, both for 
his unselfish efforts as a member of the board 
and for his distinguished correspondence 
from Washington, as a great newspaperman 
and an example to all newspapermen.” 





General Pulaski: American Benefactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 months ago was the 207th anniversary 
of the birth of General Pulaski. As a 
person with dogged determination, Gen- 
eral Pulaski has few, if any, equals. 
His perseverance to accomplish his mis- 
sion marked him by his enemies as a 
“must” to be disposed of. Only due to 
his likewise determination to be free was 
he able to acomplish so much before 
death finally overtook him at Savannah. 

A review of his background in Europe, 
his continued fight for freedom and 
finally his meeting with Benjamin 
Franklin in Paris, led him to battles in 
America which should inspire all of us 
with greater hope. His ability to over- 
come so-called insurmountable difficul- 
ties should inject us with new vigor to 
accept the challenges thrown before us 
today. 

It is my pleasure to submit for the 
Recorp on this day commemorating the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 an admirable 
piece of research written by Joseph 
Wytrwal. Mr. Wytrwal is a social- 
studies teacher at Eastern High School 
in Detroit. He has written about Gen- 
eral Pulaski in a way that should interest 
every American. 

GENERAL PULASKI 

One day in September 1775, 28-year-old 
Gen. Kazimierz Pulaski wrote the following 
dramatic words in a letter addressed to his 
close friend Prince Radziwill: 

“Education received in earlier days pre- 
vents me from raising my own hand against 
myself; but the prolonged hours of this tor- 
ture do not bring the deserved end to my 
life.” 

Little did Pulaski known that 3 years later 
he was to become a protege of George Wash- 
ington and that his fame and glory would 
be part of American history. 

Who was this Polish general, whose monu- 
ments cover the American continent and 
whose name will be repeated in classrooms 
for generations to come? 

Kazimierz Pulaski was born in nobility in 
the Podole Province of Poland on March 4, 
1747. His life on his father’s estate passed 
without any special significance. In com- 
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parison with the upbringing of other 
youngsters of that violent era, Pulaski’s 
father had been an able jurist who lived a 
retired life, devoting his time to the educa- 
tion of his sons in accordance with the tra- 
dition of the country. Apart from a military 
training, horseback riding and political in- 
doctrination his sons received the best edu- 
cation one could get through private tutors. 
It was at the age of 17 when young Pulaski 
learned to despise the Czarist regime and 
all it had stood for, and he had learned to 
suffer from privation when he and his family 
were locked up in a castle by the Russians. 
It was there that young Pulaski learned 
more, through practice, about the art of open 
warfare. This experience came in handy 
later when Pulaski bravely opposed the 
enemy in the skirmishes at Starokonstan- 
tynow and at Chmielnik, which he defended 
in the name of the Bar Confederation. 


His attitude and stand at that time came 
as a result of the unprecedented arrest by 
the Russians of four Polish deputies to the 
Sejm. The Sejm, being paralyzed by the 
threatening force of 30,000 Russian soldiers, 
could not do much to defend the arrest of 
its deputies. Neither did King Stanislaw 
August Poniatowski take any action. The 
only answer to the Russian outrage was a 
firm plan for an uprising, which was drafted 
by Jozef Pulaski. He found an able and loyal 
supporter in his own son, Kazimierz. On 
January 29, 1768, the insurrection was pro- 
claimed at bar and from then on Gen. Kazi- 
mierz Pulaski fought uninterruptedly one 
battle after another. He was in charge of 
the armed positions at Zwanice and at the 
Holy Trinity trenches. He crossed the 
swollen Dniester River, when outnumbered 
by 4,000 Russians, and unimpressed he led 
his attachment of 400 horsemen through 
Bukovina to Karkow. Meanwhile, Jozef Pu- 


laski, the general’s father, had died in a 
Tartar prison, his younger brother was ar- 


rested, and he himself was called by the 
enemy an ambitious opportunist. Pulaski 
did not lose his courage. He once more 
started an offensive after having joined rem- 
nants of the Confederates at Sanok. After 
an unsuccessful attack upon Przemysl, he 
went north to Lithuania in order to start 
an uprising there. But here again he was 
defeated, and added to everything else, he 
lost his brother, Francis, who fell in the 
battle against General Suvorov’s forces. 
With only a handful of men Kazimierz es- 
caped into Hungary in order to form new 
forces and to get courage for new battles to 
come. Kazimierz Pulaski did come back into 
Poland and in September 1770 he occupied 
the famous Chestochova Convent, forcing 
the Russians to retreat. Yet, despite this 
and many other victories of the Tsarist 
armies, the Bar Confederacy was growing 
more and more desperate. In addition Gen- 
eral Pulaski was being accused by his own 
compatriots of having planned the kidnap- 
ing of King August Poniatowski, a plan he 
had rejected when it was secretly offered 
him. Pulaski defended himself in a procla- 
mation that he had written, but to no avail. 
He was pronounced a criminal, and from fear 
of being delivered into Russian hands he 
began moving from place to place. He would 
find refuge in Dresden and when the trail 
after him become hot he moved to Stras- 
bourgh and thence to Paris. Although de- 
nounced by the High Court in Poland as a 
renegade, Pulaski remained loyal to his cause. 
His only sin was a desire to overthrow the 
Tsarist regime in Poland and to liberate his 
beloved country. Once again he made the 
attempt. At the very moment when Turkey 
had been defeated after the Turkish-Russian 
War, Pulaski, with only a few enlisted volun- 
teers, appeared in the Balkans at the camp 
of the Grand Vizier. He arrived too late. 
From Rodosto he went to Smyrna and from 
there to Marseilles. Luck had left him com- 
pletely. In Marseilles he was robbed of his 
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personal papers and money. He was thrown 
into jail like a common criminal for his 
debts. As he was sitting and brooding in 
jail over his past, the French who had felt 
responsible for Poland’s misfortunes noti- 
fied Pulaski about the presence in Paris of 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, who had 
been recruiting volunteers for America. In 
the spring of 1777 Pulaski met Franklin in 
Paris. The latter gave Pulaski a letter of 
introduction to George Washington saying: 

“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer fa- 
mous throughout Europe for his bravery and 
conduct in defense of liberties of his coun- 
try against the great invading powers of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will have the 
honor of delivering this into Your Excel- 
lency’s hands. The court here has encour- 
aged and promoted his voyage, from an 
opinion that he may be highly useful to our 
service. Mr. Deane has written so fully con- 
cerning him, that I need not enlarge; and I 
only add my wishes that he may find in our 
armies under Your Excellency, occasions of 
distinguishing himself.” 

A new unexpected chapter in General 
Pulaski’s life had begun. At the end of July, 
Pulaski landed at Boston. At that time 
there was fierce fighting on the Hudson 
River and on the shores of Lake Champlain. 
Like a firehorse, temporarily disused, Pulaski 
grew impatient and wrote the following to 
George Washington himself: 

“I wish to receive under my command a 
detachment of cavalry volunteers, and to 
hold such a rank as would authorize me to 
command a whole division if I deserve 
it. * * * I should like to receive a position 
in which I would be under orders only from 
the Commander in Chief. If this is impossi- 
ble, I would like to share the hardships of 
war with the Marquis de Lafayette, and to 
execute the Commander in Chief's orders as 
the subordinate of the Marquis. The chief 
thing for which I ask is to be near the enemy, 
to have the opportunity to earn the name of 
a good officer. I had under my command in 
Poland in various battles 18,000 men; attacks 
and sieges which I commanded allow me to 
count myself among those who have acquired 
experience in war. You should not slight 
such men; I have come from Europe in the 
hope that I may be accepted in the ranks of 
those worthy citizens who fight for their 
country and independence.” 

On August 28, 1777, the President of Con- 
gress received the following letter from 
George Washington: 

“To think of some mode of employing him 
(Pulaski) in our service there is none occurs 
to me liable to so few inconveniences and 
exceptions as the giving him the command 
of the horse.” 

Meanwhile, until commissioned by Con- 
gress, Pulaski had the opportunity to show 
craftsmanship in military art at the battle 
near Warren Tavern. Not only did he check 
the British but he personally saved General 
Washington’s life, insisting to see the latter 
when he found out that British forces were 
mistakenly taken for Americans. Asa result 
of Pulaski’s conduct in the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, Congress awarded him a commission, 
and on September 15, 1777, he became a 
brigadier general in command of the entire 
cavalry of the American forces. 

On Christmas Eve of 1778 British forces, 
after having captured Savannah, threatened 
Augusta, Ga., and Charleston. Pulaski, who 
was serving under the command of General 
Washington, arrived just in time to push the 
British back. In this battle he lost his sec- 
ond in command, Colonel Kowacz, a com- 
patriot, and 50 men of his legion. Had it 
not been for Pulaski’s display of bravery and 
personal combats, Charleston would have 
been lost to the enemy. 

During the summer military operations 
were suspended and the silence on the front 
frustrated Pulaski. In consequence on Au- 
gust 19, Pulaski wrote the following letter 
to Congress: 
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“Enthusiastic zeal for a noble cause and 
for life in America, and disregard for deat) 
made me enlist in your ranks, and I flattereg 
myself that I should work to your satisfac. 
tion and earn your approval. It must he 
my fate that nothing but honor to whic, 
I have ever been faithful, makes me continj, 
in this service; but I am disheartened py 
ungenerous treatment. * * * : 

“Be just, gentlemen, and I think as I coyjq 
not bow before the powers of Europe I came 
here to sacrifice everything for the inge. 
pendence of America. I wish to live in 
free country, and before I settle down I wish 
to fight for that country’s freedom. * ++ 
Maybe I shall have the opportunity to prove 
that I am a friend to your cause, though I 
have not been lucky enough to commend 
myself to some person.” 

Pulaski’s desire to take to arms 
sooner than he had expected. In an attack 
to recapture Savannah, Pulaski led his 
cavalry under the command of Count d's. 
taing. When d’Estaing fell wounded, Gen. 
eral Pulaski took over, but he soon fell too, 
hit by a grapeshot. As a result of infecteg 
gangrene the brave fighter for Poland's and 
America’s independence died in agony on 
board the Wasp on October 11 and he was 
buried in the watery grave. Thus, this great 
son of Poland never lived to see the finished 
fruits of his adopted country, whose founda- 
tions he so vigorously helped to lay. 


Mr. Speaker, the Polish Daily News 
recently printed an article by Joseph 
Wytrwal in which he presents Pulaski 
Proclamations issued by 12 of our State 
Governors. The survey on General Pu- 
laski which is reported in this article was 
conducted by students in his American 
history class at Eastern High School in 
Detroit. Contributing work to the survey 
came from Larry Blair, Richard Pastick, 
Howard Cloutier, Dwight Alison, Patricia 
Verlinden, Ernestine McNeece, Carlos 
Broadley, Louis Gaines, Richard Stys, 
Cynthia Beaudion, Curtis Butler, and 
Norman Geohring. 

The article is as follows: 

TWELVE GOVERNORS ISSUED PULASKI PROCLA- 
MATIONS 


(By Joseph Wytrwal) 


President Eisenhower made the following 
statement in his General Pulaski Memorial 
Day proclamation for 1954: 

“The story of this Polish patriot’s su- 
preme contribution to our independence is 4 
treasured chapter in the annals of a grate- 
ful nation.” 

According to a recent survey, conducted 
among the governors of the United States 
Count Pulaski’s deeds of valor on behalf of 
the American colonists in their fight for free- 
dom have not gone unnoticed or unsung 
by subsequent generations of Americans. 

Last year, to commemorate the 175th anni- 
versary of Pulaski’s death at Savannah, Ga, 
12 governors issued proclamations. 

They were: 

Gov. John Lodge, of Connecticut; Gov 
Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts; Gov 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York; Gov. G 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan; Gov. Hugh 
Gregg, of New Hampshire; Gov. Lawrence W. 
Wetherby, of Kentucky; Gov. Robert £. 
Meyner, of New Jersey; Gov. Robert B. 
Crosby, of Nebraska; Gov. George N. Craig 
of Indiana; Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin © 
Maryland; Gov. C. Elmer Anderson of Min- 
nesota, and Gov. Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode 
Island. 

Gov. Christian A. Herter of Massachu- 
setts, made the following observation in his 
proclamation: 

“After the last partition of Poland, Pu- 
laski was forced into exile to Turkey and later 
to France, where the news of the America 
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struggle for freedom reached him. There- 
fore, at Paris, he at once presented himself 
to Benjamin Franklin as a volunteer, was 
readily accepted, and in July 1777, landed, 
at his own expense in Masachusetts, being 
immediately invited by George Washington 
to serve as an Officer on his staff. 

“Shortly afterwards, as a result of Pulaski’s 
praise-worthy conduct in the Battle of 
Brandywine, Congress awarded him a com- 
mission as brigadier general to form and 
command the entire cavalry of the Ameri- 
can forces. Thus Count Pulaski earned the 
title of ‘Father of American Cavalry,’ which 
units led so effectively at Germantown, at 
Charleston, and at Savannah. At the latter 
place, leading his legion to the defense of 
our French allies, Pulaski was fatally 
wounded. Two days later, on October 11, 
1779, at the age of 31, he had made the 
supreme sacrifice on the Altar of Liberty.” 

Gov. Hugh Gregg, of New Hampshire, 
stated: 

“Informed Americans are grateful for the 
memory of the gallant Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
who so bravely aided our people to win their 
independence in a past generation.” 

Gov. S. Fine, of Pennsylvania, made the 
following statement in his proclamation: 

“On the honor roll of heroes and patriots 
who suffered and died that we might enjoy 
the priceless boon of liberty, the name of 
Count Casimir Pulaski stands forth with 
great distinction.” 

Gov. Lawrence W. Wetherby, of Kentucky, 
declared: 

“In battle, General Pulaski’s devotion to 
the great American cause was demonstrated 
by his gallant charge into the enemy lines, 
and his tragic death has served to ennoble 
him in the eyes of the entire liberty-loving 
world; and, it is fitting that the recurring 
anniversary of this day be commemorated 
with suitable patriotic and public exercises 
in observing the heroic death of this great 
American hero of the Revolutionary War.” 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
stated: 

“Casimir Pulaski came from his native 
Poland to offer, without reservation, his 
assistance and his fortune in developing the 
cavalry for the Army of George Washington. 
Fighting not for personal advantage but the 
principles and ideals to which he was dedi- 
cated, he died, on October 11, 1779, in the 
battle of Savannah, that the liberty he loved 
s0 well might live.” 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, said: 

“Count Pulaski’s exploits at Brandywine 
were such that Congress made him a brigadier 
general and chief of cavalry. The gallant 
defense of Charleston by the Pulaski Legion 
in May 1779, which he organized, is an un- 
forgettable chapter in the military history of 
our country. General Pulaski literally gave 
his life for our freedom when he perished 
October 11 of the same year from wounds he 
Sustained at Savannah.’”’ 

Gov. Robert B. Crosby, of Nebraska, said: 

“A Polish patriot, Casimir Pulaski, was a 
man who so fervently believed in the prin- 
Ciples of freedom that he was willing to fight 
and die for this cause. He was killed during 
the American Revolution defending the 
rights of a people who, like him, wanted 
above all else to be free. So great a patriot 
was he that the Nebraska Legislature some 
years ago saw fit to call the attention of its 
citizens to this martyr by proclamation each 
year.” 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland, 
asserted: 

“His contribution to our cause, and 
through that cause to liberty in the world, 
5ives him a permanent place in the history 
of this Nation which is today’s main bul- 
wark of freedom and the hope of oppressed 
Peoples everywhere, including those of Pu- 
laski’s beloved Poland.” 

Gov. Elmer Anderson, of Minnesota, said: 


“General Pulaski’s dedicated and devoted 
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service to this Nation has provided inspira- 
tion not only for the service men and women 
of this country but also for the freedom-lov- 
ing people of his native Poland.” 

Gov. Dennis J. Roberts, of Rhode Island, 
said: 

“He was assiduous in hoping to find oppor- 
tunities of proving his devotion to the Amer- 
ican cause, although he encountered oppo- 
sition and discouragement in trying to put 
his ideas into effect. At the age of 32 he was 
mortally wounded at the Battle of Savan- 
nah and did not live to see the victory to 
which he had contributed.” 

Gov. John Lodge, of Connecticut, de- 
clared: 

“For his bravery and splendid leadership 
at Brandywine less than a month after he 
had been given his command in America, 
Pulaski was accorded the rank of brigadier 
general. His example was an inspiration 
to all Americans, and especially to the men 
of the famous Pulaski Legion, who performed 
signal service in the War for Independence.” 

Gov. George S. Craig, of Indiana, made the 
following observation in his proclamation: 

“The passage of the years since General 
Pulaski’s death had not dimmed the glory 
of his sacrifice or the luster of his fame; 
and his selfless devotion to the cause of free- 
dom stands today as a challenge to all men 
who work for freedom in all nations.” 

No; the glory of Pulaski’s sacrifice, or the 
luster of Pulaski’s fame has not been dimmed 
by the passage of the years. With every 
passing year, the memory of Count Casimir 
Pulaski is held in ever greater reverence. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski is acclaimed with 
warmest affection by our entire Nation. This 
affectionate place his memory holds in the 
hearts of millions of Americans is well 
earned—for General Pulaski is truly one of 
our national glories. 





National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include two communications which I 
have just received from Mr. J. Welling- 
ton Hall, national secretary of the Amer- 
ican Material Handling Society, Inc., 
with respect to my resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 231, which would pro- 
claim a National Better Material Han- 
dling and Packaging Week: 

AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
Society, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 27, 1955. 
Hon. PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Roptno: I would like to further 
add to the letters previously forwarded in 
support of your resolution, House Joint Res- 
olution 231, a National Better Material Han- 
dling and Packaging Week the following: 

Mr. Edward H. Leighten, editor, Flow mag- 
azine, has written, stating: ‘“‘Thank you for 
sending the information on the proposed 
week. This is certainly a fine idea and aside 
from writing letters to Congress, we will be 
glad to do anything that may be indicated 
to further the promotion.” 

Mr. Carl Harrington, editor, Mill and Fac- 
tory Magazine writes, stating: “In reply to 
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your letter we will be delighted to help pub- 
licize this week. Please keep us advised 
and we will take an active part in bringing 
it to the attention of our readers.” 

Mr. J. Sack, managing editor, South Afri- 
can Mechanized Handling, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, writes, and I quote: “Many 
thanks for your kind thought in sending 
me a copy of the original correspondence 
with the Honorable PETER W. RODINO, Jr. 
regarding the proclamation of a National 
Better Material Handling and Packaging 
Week by the President of the United States. 

“Once again, I am moved to sincere admir- 
ation of the work of your society specifically, 
and American enterprise generally, in draw- 
ing public attention to important problems. 
The way you are handling this matter is, in 
my opinion, an object lesson from which I 
hope we, in this part of the world, will be 
able to profit.” 

Assuming there are no objections I am 
going to feature it prominently in South 
African Mechanized Handling. 

Mr. Richard M. Oliver, industry planning 
service, Aircraft Industries Association, 
writes, stating: “We are pleased to know of 
the effort and shall be glad to assist in what- 
ever way we Can. 

“The Aircraft Industries Association does 
not have any particular group working 
wholly on material handling problems, but 
there are interested personnel among the 
membership of material, manufacturing 
methods, and preservation and packaging 
committees. We shall _be glad to publicize 
the National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week to our interested personnel.” 

Mr. Richard Malkin, executive editor, Air 
Transportation Magazine, writes: “Con- 
gratulations on your fine effort. Air Trans- 
portation will be happy to cooperate in the 
job of getting the idea across.” 


Mr. A. Lawrence Young, secretary, Inter- 
national Air Transport Association of Mon- 
treal, Canada, writes, and I quote: “As an 
international association I do not think we 
can at this stage, participate formally in 
your program. However, we appreciate fully 
the importance of your objectives. I have 
shown your letter to Mr. Groenwegge who 
handles cargo matters in our traffic section. 
We should be most appreciative if you could 
see your way to keep him advised of develop- 
ments.” 

Mr. R. N. Redmayne, general manage, Air 
Industries & Transport Association of Can- 
ada, has written, stating: “May I acknowl- 
edge your letter to Mr. T. P. Fox, president 
of our association, and in reply advise that 
we wish to commend the steps taken to focus 
attention on material handling problems.” 

I would request that this information be 
included into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
of benefit to the effort to establish a National 
Better Material Handling and Packaging 
Week. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HAtt, 
National Secretary, AMHS, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 





AMERICA MATERIAL 
HANDLING Society, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 27, 1955. 
Hon. PETER W. RODINo, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. RODINO: I am in receipt of a let- 
ter and other information from Mr. Haroid F. 
Hess, executive vice president of the Con- 
struction Industry Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. who writes: “I have read with 
interest your letter to Congressman RopDINO 
on the subject of a National Better Material 
Handling and Packaging Week. Attached 
is information on use of construction ma- 
chinery and allied equipment in many 
segments of industry.” 
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Construction machines and allied equip- 
ment are the basis of all human welfare and 
physical progress. They make modern con- 
struction possible, and from construction 
springs the fundamentals of all civilized 
man’s existence—his food, water and shelter, 
clothing, transportation, defense against his 
enemies, and even his recreation. Every- 
thing man uses in peace or war starts with 
construction of facilities for production and 
distribution. 

Without construction there would be no 
civilization. Without proper tools, mate- 
rials and machinery there would be no 
construction. 

Construction equipment is special equip- 
ment, designed, developed and constantly 
improved through the years to let us build 
better, faster and more efficiently. Yet, be- 
cause, of its high capacity, ruggedness, ef- 
ficiency and versatility, construction ma- 
chinery is becoming indispensable to pro- 
duction operations in other basic industries. 
It is found in the mines, producing, haul- 
ing, and processing vital minerals. It is 
found in the woods, handling and hauling 
logs for timber production. It is found in 
the oil fields, digging slush pits, building and 
handling pipelines, erecting derricks and 
other production equipment. And it is 
found in many large industries handling 
heavy materials. 

This industry, invaluable in peacetime, fs 
in wartime called upon to furnish the equip- 
ment to generate the electric power for Sig- 
nal Corps, build the airports on foreign bat- 
tlegrounds, repair bomb-wrecked bridges, as- 
semble big cannon in the field, build the 
roads for advancing troops, unload supplies 
(or evacuate them in rough going), drill 
wells, and build the docks for supplies to be 
unloaded. 

This equipment is also used by the Armed 
Forces to build pontoon bridges, lay cables 
for telephone communications, and travel 
with the combat engineers and the Navy “Sea 
Bees” as an integral part of the operations, 
for without it a nation could not survive in 
modern-day warfare. 

In time of mobilization and in war, con- 
struction machinery assumes the importance 
of planes, guns, and tanks. It makes possible 
the rapid expansion of plants for producing 
war materiel. It makes possible the fast 
building of vital air bases, ports, camps, and 
other military establishments, helps in pro- 
duction of critical materials needed for a 
military program. And, in combat, construc- 
tion equipment carries the building of roads, 
airfields, and other facilities right up to the 
front lines. 

In the interests of the effort to establish 
a National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week through your House Joint 
Resolution 231, I would request that this 
be included in the record as of benefit to 
the program. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Hatt, 
National Secretary, AMHS, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 


Resolution of School Committee of 


Dover, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include therein a resolu- 
tion adopted by the school committee of 
the city of Dover, N. H., and transmitted 
to me by Mr. Maurice A. Blais, chairman 
of the Dover School Committee: 
Resolved by the School Committee of the 
City of Dover, That our Representatives in 
Congress be and hereby are requested to work 
for the enactment and passage of Federal 
legislation to aid education which will con- 
tain direct grants to cities and towns for the 
construction of school buildings. Solely 
guaranteeing bonds as provided in some of 
the proposed legislation will not benefit cities 
and towns to any appreciable extent nor 
permit them to start new contruction as the 
real-estate taxpayer cannot carry this extra 
burden. The chairman is hereby instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to our 
Representatives in Congress. 


Floyd J. Pemberton Named “Driver of the 
Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride today that I 
point to a high honor which has recently 
been conferred upon a Detroit citizen 
and resident of my district. 

He is Floyd J. Pemberton, a driver for 
Commercial Carriers, Inc., of Detroit. 
Mr. Pemberton has just been named the 
trucking industry ‘driver of the year,” 
the highest award given by the industry 
in recognition of safe driving habits and 
personal heroism. One driver is selected 
each year from among the 6 million on 
the highways. 

Not only does driver Pemberton have 
an excellent safety record—over a half 
million miles with only a minor mishap 
in which an automobile bumped the rear 
of his truck—but last December he risked 
his life to save two women, helpless in 
a burning car. They are Miss Dorothy 
Powell and Miss Eleen Cooper, both of 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

It was Christmas Eve and Floyd was 
heading toward Detroit, and home. He 
had safely delivered a load of new cars 
to Cincinnati. 

Suddenly, about 300 feet in front of 
him, 2 cars collided head-on. The 
Griver of one was thrown out and killed 
instantly. The other car burst into 
flames. 

Mr. Pemberton pulled to a stop and 
risked an explosion of the gasoline tank 
to use the fire extinguisher he carried in 
his cab to put out the flames. He placed 
flares on the highway to prevent other 
motorists from crashing into the two 
wrecked cars. 

He then removed Miss Powell from the 
wreckage and applied a tourniquet to 
her leg, which had been nearly severed 
at the knee. He did not remove Miss 
Cooper because as he explained after- 
ward, “she was bleeding too badly at the 
throat to risk being moved.” However, 
he did place cloth padding under her 
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chin to check, as far as possible, the 
bleeding. 

A physician who cared for Miss Cooper 
later said “her survival could have been 
termed a miracle” and was due largely 
to Mr. Pemberton’s quick action at the 
scene of the accident. 

Michigan is proud of Floyd Pemberton, 
But the pride goes much deeper than 
mere respect for his new honor. 

Floyd has an honorable discharge from 
the Marines and was wounded at Saipan 
and Okinawa. He and his lovely wife, 
Bonnie, live with their 3 sons in their 
own home in Redford Township, just 
outside Detroit. 

With no time for the usual scout- 
master’s schedule, Floyd makes up for 
it by taking his boys and fellow members 
of Troop 227 on special fishing and bow]. 
ing outings. 

The Pembertons are a typical, happy 
American family group. 

And it is for this that Michigan pri- 
marily honors Floyd. It is respect for 
the solid American citizen, who did not 
hesitate to plunge himself unselfishly 
into the midst of a dangerous situation 
to aid his fellow beings. 

His kind are the citizens of whom we 
all are proud. 


Effect of Automation on Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, I introduced a resolution which 
was referred to the Rules Committee. It 
provides for the creation of a select com- 
mittee of seven Members of this House 
to study the effects of automation on our 
economy. 

I humbly ask the support of the Mem- 
bers of the House for the early establish- 
ment of this committee. I believe the 
urgent need for the study envisaged in 
my resolution, House Resolution 221, is 
clear. The resolution would authorize the 
creation of a select committee to make 
a full and complete investigation and 
study of the growing use of automatic 
machines to make decisions previously 
requiring the exercise of human judg- 
ment, and to perform functions previ- 
ously requiring human participation or 
supervision. I feel an analysis now 1s 
necessary with regard to the effect of 
automation on the American economy. 

That definition, in the vernacular, is 
a mouthfui. I tried to find a simpler 
definition and turned to the dictionary 
in my office. We have a 1951 edition of 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary; 
and, do you know, the word ‘automa- 
tion” is not in there. I then asked the 
Library of Congress for a definition of 
the word. They report it is not con- 
tained in any dictionary they have. De- 
spite this, we have all, however, heard 
a great deal about automation recently. 
Just a day or so ago, a certain great 
American industrial company sent oul 
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its employee relations newsletter, “for 
circulation among management.” It is 
entitled “Automation—Friend or Foe?” 
On page 5 of that newsletter this con- 
cern said that today the employer must 
automate to stay alive, and to automate, 
he must get his costs down appropriately 
and “remove from his payroil any sub- 
stantial surplus of employees not 
needed.” The company continues, 
saying: :' 

The point is that there is no royal road 
to technological progress and if we want to 
continue to see our level of living go up, 
some risks by all are inescapable. Since it 
is no longer a question of whether industry 
in general will automate, but only whether 
a given company will be a leader or fall be- 
hind, anybody who is temporarily displaced 
by improvements in that company would 
jose his job anyhow—along with all the other 
employees in. that company losing their 
jobs—if it should fall back in the parade. 


What that company is really saying is 
this: There is no longer any question 
about industry adopting automation. 
Companies which do automate will have 
to fire substantial numbers of employees 
and those who do not automate—and re- 
duce their payrolls to remain competi- 
tive—will be unable to remain in busi- 
ness, and all their employees will be put 
out of work. That is what this concern 
told its management. 

Certainly no one here wants to put a 
damper on the increased expansion and 
growth of American industry. One of 
the marvelous results of the genius of 
the people of the United States is an eco- 
nomic machine capable of building our 
Nation into a true paradise. I say—full 
speed ahead. There can be no turning 
back, no halt to progress. If we falter, 
we plant the seed of our own downfall. 
However, we must proceed carefully and 
not foolishly; 
wastefully; forcefully and not destruc- 
tively. This same wonderful economic 
machine which we have built can very 
easily turn upon us, devour our working- 
men, eliminate our consumers, and like 
the Frankenstein monster, destroy its 
creator. 

There can be no doubt that economic 
planning is an absolute necessity today. 
Recognizing this, the Federal Reserve 
Board has raised the margin require- 
ments for stock purchases twice in the 
last 4 months and has taken other steps 
to help guide our economy and our well- 
being. We must not neglect the labor 
and industrial situation and the helpless 
condition of the millions of American 
employees, 

You may be sure if we do, the Com- 
munists may be counted upon to seize 
upon every dislocation and resultant 
period of unrest and unemployment to 
further their own plans. 

And please, let us not deceive our- 
Selves: automation has arrived and will 
continue to expand with ever-increasing 
rapidity. The labor supply is, accord- 
Ng to all predictions, scheduled for 
great increases. With the simultaneous 
crease in automation, what will these 
Prospective employees do. I do not know 
and I do not believe any one person 
knows the answer. According to govern- 
mental reports, industrial employment 
decreased again in March, reaching the 
‘owest level since last September. 


intelligently and not ° 
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The best available data shows that the 
packing industry is being seriously af- 
fected today by automation. Due to au- 
tomation in that industry, more job rates 
were “bargained out” of the new contract 
with one packer this year than in all the 
last 15 years put together. 

The electronics industry, in the well- 
chosen phrase of Robert Bendiner, of 
the Reporter magazine, “the fountain- 
head of automation,” which should be 
employing many new people in produc- 
ing the new mechanical wonders, shows 
that employment just is not keeping 
pace with production. “Electronics out- 
put in 1952 was 275 percent higher than 
in 1947, but was produced by only 40 
percent more workers,” according to 
Bendiner. 

The telephone industry furnishes a 
daily example of the effects of automa- 
tion. Many of the calls which once were 
toll calls needing a special operator are 
now dial calls and can be completed by 
the individual placing it. Fifty thousand 
telephone operators have been replaced 
so far by this new dial system. 

Life magazine, with calm aplomb, 
says: 

With a total of 2.7 million not working, 
we have been able to turn out and consume 
virtually as much goods as at the record 
heights of the boom. What this indicates— 


And this is the point— 
is that the United States may be able to 
produce and consume at boom-time levels, 
yet still have a “permanent reserve” of un- 
employment, which may increase. 


That is a fine way to describe a worker 
with a family to feed: “Permanent re- 
serve of unemployment.” We cannot 
just set aside these men and women 
and call them trained reservists like 
the National Guard or Reserve. 


The Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance industrial editor had this to say, 
according to Bendiner’s excellent article, 
which I highly commend as ‘“‘must” read- 
ing—the Reporter, April 7, 1955: 

The jobs that are “duck soup” for elim!- 
nation by automatic production are mainly 
the semiskilled ones, such as machine op- 
erating and materials handling. Some ob- 
servers believe the factory of the future will 
go so far as to wipe out this great “middle 
class” of industry. 


The effects of automation will first be 
felt in the areas of the country most 
heavily populated and industrialized. 
These areas, my own New York, New 
England, Ohio, Michigan, and other in- 
dustrial States, are all in the path of 
catastrophic dislocations. As automa- 
tion accelerates, the obsolescence of 
present plant facilities mounts, thus 
causing mass exodus of industry from 
these areas having skilled, trained labor 
pools. 

While the effects of automation have 
not as yet been completely recognized, 
automation today is like a slow, creeping 
paralysis. ‘The employee who is being 
replaced by a machine is in many cases 
rehired for merely temporary work, 
while the millions now unemployed can- 
not find new work. It is this employee 
who is not hired who is the most seri- 
ously affected at the moment. 

Certainly in the long run automation, 
like all progress and industrial advance- 
ment, will prove highly beneficial to all. 
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More jobs will be created. More goods 
will be produced. More leisure and more 
pay will be available to everyone. Walter 
Reuther, of the CIO, recognized this 
when he said that we will achieve an 
“abundance in terms undreamed of 
before,” with “vast improvements in 
the living conditions of the American 
people.” 

Before we reach this pleasant state, 
however, we must face the problem which 
automation is now creating. Newsweek 
reported: 

Ford’s automatic engine plant turns out 
twice as many engines as before with one- 
tenth the manpower. A radio assembly line 
producing 1,000 radios a day uses only 2 
workers where 200 were used before. An 
average refinery which employed 800 people 
without instrumentation, now uses 12. 


The man put out on the street today 
or tomorrow is not in the least con- 
cerned with the land of plenty we will 
achieve in 1975. He needs help now. 
Life’s vast “unemployed reserve” must 
have help now. 

Obviously the State and local govern- 
ments cannot assume this immense task 
alone. Federal guidance and planning 
are essential. What is needed, how 
much help, and what kind of help the 
Federal Government should supply is 
unknown and should be explored. 

Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY has 
made the point most forcefully when he 
said that we must “find out how auto- 
mation may be made to pay its way in 
terms of human welfare.” 

It is clearly the human problem with 
which we are concerned. The material 
values we have in ever-growing abun- 
dance, but the individual must not be lost 
and buried in a mound of statistics. 

This Congress can establish itself as 
one of the wisest and best America has 
known. We have the golden opportu- 
nity now to evaluate and assess, in ad- 
vance, the benefits, problems, and diffi- 
culties which automation will create. If 
we seize this chance we can truly help 
mold a greater and healthier society. 

We must act now. We cannot allow 
an era of “technological unemployment” 
to come upon us, for if it does, interna- 
tional communism will seize the oppor- 
tunity to feed upon this disaster. It is 
our duty to avert this calamity. 

I implore your support and prompt 
approval of this study of automation. 





The Time Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a timely editorial on the subject of 
civil defense which appeared in the New- 
ark Star Ledger of May 4, 1955: 

THE Time Is Now 

United States Civil Defense Boss Val Pe- 
terson delivered a real whoop-and-holler 
speech the other day to the governors of our 
States about the need for pepping up State 
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civil-defense work, but the governors are 
throwing the question right back at Mr. 
Peterson. 

They want to know what Uncle Sam is 
doing first. 

They say it’s primarily a Federal job and 
the United States isn’t showing them what 
to do. 

This hassle has been going on for over 
a@ year now. We’re no further along the line 
toward adequate civil defense than we were 
in 1950. We're probably worse off, because 
lots of new weapons have been developed, 
lots of new warnings have been thrown out, 
but no new instructions. 

There’s no sense in teaching the popula- 
tion what to do about civil defense after a 
bomb has fallen. The time is now, before 
the fatal event. And there’s no sense in 
each agency exhorting the other to get go- 
ing. It’s obvious by now that somebody has 
to take the lead and the Federal Govern- 
ment is the logical choice. 

We need a set of rules and regulations. 
We need clear and precise instructions on 
what kind of shelters to build, where, and 
how. We need to know what supplies to 
store in public places, how to control our 
roads and our airports and railroad termi- 
nals. We need to know what burdens we 
in New Jersey are expected to carry for our 
less fortunate brethren across the river, who 
won’t find it so easy to escape into the 
hinterlands. 

When is the Federal Government going to 
answer the questions? 


H. R. 5986 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 5986 to provide for Fed- 
eral employees who are injured in the 
line of duty the right to ultimate review 
by the courts of their claims for work- 
mens’ compensation—a right which they 
do not now possess. 

A Federal employee, who is injured on 
the job, is entitled to compensation upon 
application and approval of his claim by 
the Bureau of Employees Compensation 
in the Department of Labor. Should 
the Bureau deny his application, the 
worker is privileged to request the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board to 
review his case. Under the present stat- 
ute, this is the court of last resort. 

The procedures for making such claim 
and the right of appeal from an adverse 
decision from the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation are described in the Fed- 
eral Employees Compensation Act of 
1949—Public Law 357, 8lst Congress. 

In most States there is an analogy 
between the Federal Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation and the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
and the machinery established by the 
States for presenting and reviewing 
compensation claims of private-industry 
workers. In one important respect, how- 
ever, the comparison is not valid. Un- 
der the law covering Federal employees, 
the claimant exhausts all rights after 
appealing to the administrative tribunal, 
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the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board. An employee in private industry 
in 47 States is permitted to appeal to 
the courts following use of all procedural 
machinery established under the various 
State laws. Attached is a list showing 
the type of judicial review accorded by 
the States. Hence, Federal workers are 
not granted the same rights as their 
fellow employees under State laws. 

Review of proceedings before the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
will reveal that approximately 70 percent 
of Federal employee appeals are decid- 
ed adversely to the employee. Ignoring 
appeals which are completely without 
foundation in law or fact, there remains 
a substantial number of cases where the 
worker has no further recourse. 

The bill I have proposed is an effort 
to remedy this defect by extending to 
Federal workers the right to secure judi- 
cial review of compensation claims after 
use of all administrative procedures. I 
am hopeful that the appropriate com- 
mittee of the House will consider this 
legislation at an early date. 

The list showing the type of review 
accorded by the States follows: 

STATE AND TYPE OF JUDICIAL REVIEW 
Alabama: Supreme court within 30 days. 
Alaska: United States district court in 30 

days. 

Arizona: Supreme court within 30 days. 

Arkansas: Circuit court within 30 days; 
further appeal to supreme court. 

California: Supreme court or district court 
of appeals within 30 days. 

Colorado: District court within 20 days; 
further appeal to supreme court. 

Connecticut: Superior court within 10 
days. 

Delaware: Superior court within 10 days. 


District of Columbia: Federal district court 
within 30 days. 


Florida: Certiorari to supreme court in_ 


30 days. 

Georgia: Superior court within 30 days; 
further appeal to court of appeals. 

Hawaii: Circuit court in 20 days. 

Idaho: Supreme court within 30 days; 
6 percent interest from date of acicdent. 

Illinois: Circuit court or city court, in 
cities over 25,000 population, within 20 days; 
further appeal to supreme court in 60 days. 

Indiana: Appellate court within 30 days. 

Iowa: District court within 30 days. 

Kansas: District court within 20 days; 
further appeal to supreme court. 

Kentucky: Circuit court within 20 days; 
further appeal to court of appeals if amount 
involved is sufficient. 

Louisiana: Proper appellate court; further 
appeal to supreme court. 

Maine: Law courts within 20 days. 

Maryland: Circuit court or Baltimore 
common law courts in 30 days; further 
appeal to court of appeals. 

Massachusetts: Supreme court within 10 
day. 

Michigan: Supreme court within 10 days. 

Minnesota: Supreme court within 30 days. 

Mississippi: Circuit court within 30 days 
and further appeal to supreme court. 

Missouri: Circuit court within 30 days then 
to appellate court. 

Montana: District court within 30 days 
after decision; further appeal to supreme 
court. 

Nebraska: District court within 14 days; 
further appeal to supreme court. 

Nevada: No provision. 

New Hampshire: May be taken to supreme 
court. 

New Jersey: County court within 30 days; 
further appeal to appellate division of 
superior court. 
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New Mexico: Supreme court as in other 
cases. 

New York: Appellate division of supreme 
court in 30 days; further appeal to court of 
appeals. 

North Carolina: Superior court within 39 
days. 

North Dakota: District court within 39 
days; further appeal to supreme court. 

Ohio: Common pleas court within 60 days 
after rehearing; further appeal to supreme 
court. 

Oklahoma: Supreme court within 20 days, 

Oregon: Circuit court within 30 days; fur. 
ther appeal as in other cases. 

Pennsylvania: Common pleas court (coun- 
ty court in Allegheny County) within 29 
days; further appeal to superior court. To 
the circuit of county of which applicant 
was a resident. 

Rhode Island: Superior court within 10 
days; further appeal to supreme court. 

South Carolina: Common pleas court 
within 30 days. 

South Dakota: Circuit court within 20 
days; further appeal to supreme court. 

Tennessee: Circuit court within 10 days; 
further appeal to supreme court. 

Texas: Court of county where injury oc- 
curred; within 20 days. 

Utah: Supreme court within 30 days. 

Vermont: County court within 15 days, 
questions of law and fact; or to supreme 
court within 15 days, law only. 

Virginia: Supreme court of appeals within 
30 days. 

Washington: Superior court within 30 days, 

West Virginia: Supreme court of appeals 
within 30 days. 

Wisconsin: Circuit court for Dane County 
within 30 days; further appeal to supreme 
court. 

Wyoming: Supreme court within 70 days, 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington News today, 
May 5, 1955, entitled “A Reasonable 
Request”: 

A REASONABLE REQUEST 


When the House of Representatives takes 
up the Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill Mon- 
day it will have a rare opportunity to make 
history. It has been more than 40 years 
since an American Territory was made 4 
State of the Union, and these two are the 
only Territories remaining. 

The case for Alaska and Hawaii is com- 
pelling—legally, economically, and morally. 

There is no other way under our Constitu- 
tion to give these people full citizenship and 
self-government. 

A Territory by the very nature of things 
is under the Federal Government’s thumb 
in important matters. It is prevented by 
bureaucracy from making any solid plans for 
its future. Its people cannot even vote on 
the men who govern them, 

Alaska has the land the resources to sup- 
port millions. But they first must be de- 
veloped, and a steady flow of immigration 
and capital is necessary to bring that about. 
Fast as Alaska has grown, it would attract 
many more people from the States if it con- 
trolled its land and other natural riches 
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and could offer people a chance to come and 
develop them. 

While the Government has encouraged 
settlement and exploration as a paper policy, 
it virtually has stopped there. A govern- 
ment of Alaskans is the only kind that under- 
stands Alaska’s problems, the only kind that 
will do anything substantial to solve them. 

Morally, colonialism is indefensible when 
{ts victims are capable of governing them- 
selves. And while independence for Alaska 
and Hawaii is a theoretical alternative, they 
do not want it for the good reason that they 
are as American as any of us—and we could 
not do without them, from the military 
standpoint. 

They ask no more than most of us have 
possessed and taken for granted all our 
lives—full and free citizenship in our coun- 
try, and the right to choose those who gov- 
ern us. 

We should be big enough to share it with 


them. 





Naval Veterans of 1898 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include the text of 
a letter I have sent to the Honorable 
Frank W. Boyxrn, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Spanish War of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, con- 
cerning House Joint Resolution 151. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1955. 
Hon. Frank W. BOYKIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Span- 
ish War, House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I am pleased to endorse 
House Joint Resolution 151, introduced by 
Congressman Barratr O’Hara, which was the 
subject of recent hearings by your subcom- 
mittee. A good friend and constituent of 
mine, Capt. Laurence H. Parker, of Fisk- 
dale, Mass., treasurer-in-chief, Naval and 
Military Order of the Spanish-American War, 
has brought to my attention the provisions 
of this measure and I am hopeful that the 
subcommittee can take favorable action. 

House Joint Resolution 151 seeks to cor- 
rect an injustice to the naval veterans of 
the Spanish-American War by placing them 
on the same basis as those veterans who 
served in the Army insofar as pension bene- 
fits are concerned. With the passage of the 
years, only some 20 or so surviving naval 
veterans and widows would benefit from the 
passage of this legislation. 

The naval veterans of 1898 and their de- 
pendents are not being accorded the same 
treatment granted through law to the Army 
veterans. At present, no pension is allowed 
the widow of a naval veteran of the combat 
area, who had as much as 89 days of actual 
service, whereas a widow of an Army vol- 
unteer, with no duty in the combat zone 
&nd only 60 days of actual service, receives 
& lull pension. This discrepancy apparent- 
ly results from the fact that furlough time 
can be included by Army veterans in the 
computation of service time while this par- 
Ucular provision of the pension laws has 
hot been extended to the naval veterans. 


House Joint Resolution 151 will correct 
this ing quity and I will be thankful for your 
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help in bringing this legislation before the 
full membership of the House. It would also 
be a favor to me if you would include this 
letter in the Recorp when House Joint Reso- 
lution 151 is before the full committee for 
consideration. 
With thanks and best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILP J. PHILBIN. 





What Has Happened to the United States 
of America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Lt. Gen. 
George Stratemeyer, retired, is worthy 
of consideration by all of us in dealing 
with the Formosa situation. General 
Stratemeyer spent many years in this 
area of the world and is very familiar 
with the problems of the Far East: 


WuaT HAs HAPPENED TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA? 


The old spirit of 1776 seems to have nearly 
disappeared from our leaders and many of 
our people. The American guts of our fore- 
fathers have evaporated. Even the Golden 
Rule here at home seems to have gone. Also 
conspicuous by their absence are the Flag, 
the Constitution, and our Bill of Rights. I 
do not understand the strange times we 
are encountering. 

Our airmen, soldiers, and civilians still re- 
main in Red Chinese dungeons or have been 
tortured to death. Our country doesn’t seem 
seem to be bothered about this as word came 
out yesterday that we would confer with 
the Chinese Communist murderers and ap- 
parently double cross our great World War 
II ally, Chiang Kai-shek. This from Amer- 
ica is beyond my comprehension. 

Our flag symbolizes God, the Constitution, 
love of native land, patriotism, Americanism, 
fearlessness, loathing of cowardice, pride, 
integrity, dignity, and truth. 

The Constitution was the foundation for 
many years for the very life of the United 
States of America, but it seems to have died. 
It must arise from the dead by a new birth. 
God demands of us morality, a Constitution 
of one Union of 48 States. Human rights 
are now desperately longed for by the peo- 
ple when they are not taxed to death and 
they again can have a gold standard dollar. 
Senator Harry F. Byrrp, of Virginia, has sta- 
ted in the American magazine that our 
Nation can start operating in the black 
“right now,” without impairing essential 
government functions. 

It takes great leaders to live up to the 
Golden Rule, and it will take a great nation 
to do the same—America once had this so 
why not again? God demands morality. 
Our fathers had to start from stratch with 
their accumulated experiences and knowl- 
edge of governments and human nature—so 
must we again have this realism, standing 
on their shoulders of wisdom, plus our newly 
acquired realisms. We are told that we 
can’t turn the clock back. I say we can turn 
the clock back. We can dignify our flag; 
we can stand up for the Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights (including every word in 
both); we can have a solid and sound gold 
standard dollar; and we can “In God We 
Trust,” with fight. 

The flag demands that it no longer be a 
pair of pretty pajamas for those pleading 
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the fifth amendment. God demands mo- 
rality. Liars must be punished as criminals 
when they evade the Constitution or try and 
make a dirty rule of the Golden Rule. The 
American eagle will scream with approval if 
we will just turn the clock back to “In God 
We Trust,” with fight. Then every home will 
be a sanctuary, a church, a cathedral, a place 
of reverence for God and a respect for God’s 
laws. Fear must be gotten rid of and be re- 
placed by courage, integrity, Americanism, 
patriotism, and truth. 

If the United States of America forces the 
surrender of Quemoy and Matsu to the Chi- 
nese Communists, it will be a great disaster 
for our country. Remember the Red Chinese 
have no effective north-south communica- 
tions except shipping. Nationalist guns on 
Matsu and Quemoy force this shipping far 
out to sea where Chiang Kai-shek’s naval 
vessels destroy or intercept it. With Matsu 
and Quemoy abandoned to the Red mur- 
derers, their shipping can hug the coast and 
the Communist domination of southeast 
Asia and the Communist seizure of supplies 
we propose to send to Indochina can be made 
certain. 

This abandonment of Quemoy and Matsu 
would surely immobilize Chiang perma- 
nently on Formosa, and in a few years, as 
his army grows old, the Communists would 
take without opposition that great strategic 
island so essential to the security of the 
United States of America. That island is the 
key to the free world’s Pacific defense. 
Moreover, President Chiang Kai-shek is our 
faithful ally, not as the chieftain of Formosa, 
but as the rightful dignified head of the 
Government of China. 

In view of China’s great mountain ranges 
and west-east rivers, there is no chance of 
the Soviet or the Red Chinese Government 
sending decisive military aid to South China. 
In fact, it appears that if Chiang were al- 
lowed to land on the Chinese mainland in 
South China, he could establish there an 
anti-Communist government friendly to the 
United States. And besides, the Chinese 
Communists couldn’t do a thing about it. 
This is especially true now, because of the 
desolation of the Yangtze due to the worst 
flood in modern times. Moreover, there are 
hundreds of thousands of anti-Communist 
guerrillas in China proper and particularly 
in South China who are friendly to Chiang 
Kai-shek and the United States who are just 
waiting for leadership and supplies to rise 
into deadly action against the Chinese Reds 
and to liberate their country. 

In my opinion, there is reason to believe 
that the Soviet would welcome a South 
China government hostile to North China. 
This would prevent North Red China from 
getting too strong—something which the 
Soviet hierarchy probably fears because of 
their restive satellites, their internal prob- 
lems, and their long thin supply line to the 
North China-Korea area. 

God demands morality, so let’s be honest 
for once and keep our word to the Chinese 
Nationalists, our fighting ally, and get our 
boys out of Red Chinese dungeons, 





Minimum Wage of $1.25 an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1955 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Lynn, Mass.: 
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Whereas the President of the United States 
has proposed, and Congress is now consid- 
ering, legislation to increase the Federal 
minimum wage above the present inadequate 
figure of 75 cents an hour; and 

Whereas a fair and reasonable minimum 
wage would raise the living standards of 
underpaid workers, increase the national in- 
come, stimulate business activity, minimize 
unfair industrial competition based upon 
sweatshop wages, and help to solve the prob- 
lem of runaway shops; and 

Whereas the city of Lynn, Mass., has suf- 
fered serious competition because of the in- 
adequacy of the present minimum wage and 
is threatened with further difficulties unless 
action is taken quickly; and 

Whereas the President’s proposal of a 90- 
cent minimum falls far short of meeting the 
needs of underpaid workers or of the popula- 
tion as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Lynn, That we call upon the Congress of 
the United States to enact a Federal mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour, and urge our 
Senators and Representatives to support 
such legislation in the interests of both our 
own community and the Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That an attested copy of this 
resolution be sent to each of our Massachu- 
setts Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 


Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


_Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement by Mr. L. S. Buck- 
master, general president of the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, CIO, points out the 
need for immediate action on the part 
of Congress to increase the minimum 
wage. Mr. Buckmaster’s statement fol- 
lows: 

As the duly elected president of our or- 
ganization, consisting of approximately 
200,000 men and women working in large 
and small manufacturing plants throughout 
the United States, it is my privilege to sub- 
mit this statement to the Labor Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which is now considering 
proposed changes in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Our organization was formed 20 years ago 
and has steadily grown to its present size. 
We represent workers engaged in the man- 
ufacture of rubber products, cork products, 
linoleum and other hard-surface floor cov- 
erings, and a wide variety of plastic items. 
Our union negotiates with some of the major 
industrial concerns in the United States, 
including the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
United States Rubber Co., the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and the B. F. Goodrich Tire 
& Rubber Co., as well as with smaller con- 
cerns employing as few as 25 employees, 

Average straight-time hourly earnings for 
persons working in the rubber industry are 
approximately $1.95 and the industry ranks 
7th among the 21 manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States in this regard. 
There are few members of our union who 
are currently earning less than $1.25 per 
hour. 

Nevertheless, I urgently recommend that 
this subcommittee approve an increase in 
the minimum wage to $1.25 throughout the 
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United States, and the broadening of cov- 


erage, as proposed in Senator LEHMAN’s bill, - 


S. 662. The general economic and social 
justifications for such an increase have been 
presented in great detail to the subcommit- 
tee in both oral and written testimony by 
other spokesmen for the CIO and, therefore, 
do not need repeating here. I would like 
to add to that testimony, however, 1 or 2 
general comments and some specific infor- 
mation about situations in industries which 
we represent, which further point up the 
need for this increase. 

There are perhaps many desirable social 
changes which cannot be achieved by legis- 
lation. Increasing the minimum wage and 
extending its coverage, however, will pro- 
vide a means, which the country can well 
afford, by which depressed living standards 
in sections of our population may be raised 
toward a national level of decency. In a 
sense, a@ low minimum wage such as now 
exists, condones the existence of certain fac- 
tories or operations, at least partially, be- 
cause they are able to exploit labor. 

Fair competition is certainly a healthy 
characteristic of our American economy. 
We would suggest, however, that one aspect 
of “fair” competition would be that it should 
not thrive, or even partially exist, by virtue 
of substandard wages. Competition is not 
“fair” when it exists in whole or part by de- 
priving people of opportunities toward a 
humane fullness of life. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are a few specific cases, however, in 
which our membership has some direct in- 
terest in increasing the minimum wage to 
$1.25. 

Within the rubber industry almost 50 per- 
cent of the employees are engaged in the 
manufacture of tires and tubes. Earnings in 
this segment of the industry are higher than 
the average, namely about $2.24 per hour on 
a straight-time basis. 

There are no tire and tube plants at which 
employees are paid less than $1.25 per hour. 
However, these plants also manufacture tire 
retreading material known as “camelback” 
and, in the production of this item, the 
plants face competition from small, low- 
paying establishments. Following is a list 
of the well-known rubber companies manu- 
facturing camelback: Armstrong Rubber Co., 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton Rubber 
Co., Denman Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Gates Rubber Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co., Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Pacific Rubber Co., Pol- 
son Rubber Co., Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Southeastern Rubber Products, U. S. Rubber 
Co. 

These companies are all paying their em- 
ployees more than $1.25 per hour, in most 
cases substantially more than $1.25. In con- 
trast to this, the Continental Tire & Rubber 
Co. in Guntersville, Ala., is paying its skilled 
employees 80 cents per hour, and other em- 
ployees 75 cents per hour. 

The key operation in the manufacture of 
camelback is the tubing process, in which 
the rubber is forced through a die to make 
a continuous strip of camelback. In prepa- 
ration for this, it is necessary to have a warm- 
up operator work the rubber to the proper 
consistency for tubing. These are the two 
skilled jobs in the process; other workers 
are neded to perform unskilled work. 


An analysis of the rates that are paid for 
producing camelback at various URCLPWA 
plants will show that even a minimum wage 
of $1.25 will not completely eliminate the 
wage differential between established plants 
and the low-paying camelback companies. 
For example, at the Seiberling Rubber Co. in 
Barberton, Ohio the warm-up mill operator 
is earning $2.15 per hour and the tread 
tuber $2.55. At the Mohawk Rubber Co. in 
Akron, Ohio these two key jobs pay $2.66 
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and $2.86 per hour respectively. At the new 
plant of the Mohawk Rubber Co. in Little. 
ton, Colo. (constructed for the sole purpose 
of producing camelback) these two opera. 
tions pay $1.85 and $2.05 respectively. At the 
plant of the Polson Rubber Co. in Garretts. 
ville, Ohio employees receive $1.91 for these 
operations. 

These wage differentials of over 100 percen; 
are important enough under conditions of 
normal economic competition, but they be. 
come particularly important when Govern. 
ment contracts are involved. It is our un. 
derstanding that the Continental Rubber Co. 
with hourly wage rates approximately half 
as high as at established plants manufactur. 
ing camelback, has been the successful bid. 
der on numerous Government contracts for 
the production of camelback, some to be used 
within the continental limits of the United 
States and some to be used at overseas in- 
stallations. 

It is not claimed that competition be- 
tween companies is solely in the field of 
hourly wage rates. Certainly, manufactur- 
ing efficiency and output per man-hour both 
affect unit costs. But, nevertheless, a wage 
differential of over 100 percent is so ex- 
treme as to present unfair competition to 
even the most efficient plant. 

Substandard wages in the rubber indus- 
try are not entirely confined to specific oper- 
ations or individual companies. I should 
like to call the subcommittee’s attention to 
the fact that in Ohio even in the high- 
paying rubber-products industry, where na- 
tionwide average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings in 1953 were $1.87, 3,686 persons were 
receiving less than $1.25 per hour. This 
condition may have altered somewhat since 
1953 as a result of collective bargaining, 
but it certainly still exists. 

In conclusion, may I again say that my 
statements herein should be considered by 
the subcommittee as supplementary to tes- 
timony offered by others in the CIO. I have 
not repeated them here, as a convenience 
to the subcommittee, but our organization 
fully supports the position advanced before 
the subcommittee by CIO President Walter 
Reuther. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include the following resolution 
from the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Oreg., in approval of the 
reciprocal trade agreement program, 
without crippling amendments: 

Whereas 

1. The value of exports and imports of the 
Oregon customs district amount to approxi- 
mately $200 million (sea borne commerce 
directly in and out of local ports only); 

2. The exports of this area are almost six 
times the value of imports and this area 
would likely gain considerably from a higher 
level of foreign trade; 

3. A higher level of foreign trade can best 
be achieved by: (a) A two-way flow of goods, 
(b) international free enterprise, (C) and 
gradual reduction of artificial barriers to 
trade; and 

4. The reciprocal trade agreements have 
been in successful operation for 21 years 
without damage to the United States econ- 
omy: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland, Oreg. supports expand- 
jng the foreign commerce of the United 
States by approval of the Trade Agreements 
act principle. It further supports H. R. 1 
without crippling amendments as it now ap- 
pears before the Senate Finance Committee, 
which will extend our reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program for 3 years. 





Poland’s Constitution Day, May 3, 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Poland have the right to know that 
we of America, who owe so much to those 
of Polish birth, cherish the thought that 
a free and sovereign Poland will rise 
again. 

On this day when liberty-loving Poles 
celebrate their national holiday and the 
anniversary of their constitution, they 
should be plainly given the encourage- 
ment that may reside in the simple fact 
that we have not forgotten them. 

We of the Western World, who share 
a common, humane, and democratic 
tradition with the Polish people, are 
temporarily separated from direct access 
to many of them. Violations of solemn 
agreements by the Soviet Union, whose 
word we hoped could be trusted, have 
closed the Poles in the mother country 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is impossible that this situation 
shall forever exist, that the patriotic 
citizens in Poland proper can be ground 
into dust, that they can be forced to 
forget their heritage, to abandon their 
proud culture. 


The national spirit of a brave, free 
people cannot be destroyed by the ty- 
rant’s yoke and the foreign oppressor, 
even when he uses puppets and quislings 
from within to execute his will. A wise 
writer pointed out that after the several 
partitions of the past “Poland survived 
as a national entity” although held for 
a century in a “state of emulsion.” 

The Polish people today are not less 
devout in their religion and their na- 
tional faith, not less courageous and de- 
termined, than those who went before 
them and who recovered Poland’s sov- 
— and liberty after the First World 

far. 

We of America must have a special 
consideration, in all truth, for the op- 
pressed in Poland. In our own time of 
Struggle, in the days of our revolution, 
the Polish people sent Thaddeus Kos- 
Clusko, soldier and patriot, whose de- 
votion to liberty and military skill 
were equally serviceable to General 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of Poland’s 
people and the slavery in which they are 
held by the Soviet Union’s violations of 
faith are not a new theme to me. 

More than 8 years ago, on February 12, 
1947, I took the floor to warn that in 
contempt of her own pledged word the 
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U. S. S. R. was attempting to sovietize 
the Polish people and territory. I stated 
then, and I repeat today, that this at- 
tempt was foredoomed to fail. 

I stated then, and I repeat today, that 
America should never recognize a Soviet- 
dominated, fraudulent election that pur- 
ports to reflect the people’s will but ac- 
tually reflects only the demands of the 
foreign overlords. 

I said in 1947, and I most solemnly 
repeat today, that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union must recognize there is no 
hope for lasting peace when they lightly 
and contemptuously break agreements 
entered freely in conference. 

America must never cease to make this 
clear to the men of the Kremlin. Amer- 
ica must never cease to express, on every 
occasion, her desire and faith that Po- 
land will once again be free. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent heretofore granted, I include the re- 
marks I made to the House on February 
12, 1947: 


UNITED STATES Must PROTECT POLAND AGAINST 
CoMMUNISM 


(Speech of Hon. MELvINn Price, of Illinois, in 
the House of Representatives, Wednesday, 
February 12, 1947) 


Mr. Price. Mr. Speaker, America today pays 
tribute to two great men, Abraham Lincoln 
and Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

Others will review the achievements of 
Lincoln in addresses throughout our great 
Nation. I take the fioor this afternoon in 
tribute to Kosciusko, Polish soldier and pa- 
triot, who became an officer in America’s 
first Army and aided our Founding Fathers 
in their struggle to make the Colonies an 
an independent nation. 

Two hundred years have failed to dim the 
luster of Kosciusko’s glory, achieved in the 
cause of freedom. He brought from his 
native land of Poland a military skill which 
he placed at the disposal of General Wash- 
ington for 6 long years. He contributed 
so much to the success of the American 
Revolution that when his work was done he 
returned to Poland carrying with him a vote 
of thanks of Congress. 

Kosciusko’s name will live forever—sym- 
bolic of the struggle of man against the 
forces of oppression. His name means to the 
world emancipation from human bondage. 
It is fitting that on this anniversary of his 
birth we should think of him—honor the 
memory of a valiant hero and stanch de- 
fender of the ideals of liberty and justice, 
not only for Poland but for all mankind. 

Others came from Poland in those days of 
trial for the colonists—indicating that over 
200 years ago there burned in the hearts of 
the Polish people that same love for freedom 
that remains alive today. 

The Polish people know oppression—have 
known it for many centuries. On this anni- 
versary of the birth of one of their great 
men whose friendship for America helped to 
relieve her from oppression, it is fitting today 
to give some thought to the plight of Poland. 

America has always befriended the small 
nations of the world. To Poland we owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude; first, because it is 
the land of some of our earliest benefactors; 
second, because it was brave Poland that first 
accepted the challenge of Hitler. For her 
heroism shall Poland be partitioned; shall 
her Government be made the puppet of a 
stronger nation whose ideologies are so for- 
eign to the Christian beliefs of the Polish 
people? 

We should have some concern for Poland’s 
welfare, just as Kosciusko and other Polish 
patriots had concern for America. We can- 
not follow the happenings in Poland today 
without coming to the very definite realiza- 
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tion that the U. 8. S. R. is doing some very 
questionable things. Russia has taken over 
the economies of all Central Europe and 
America must face the ugly fact that the 
U. S. S. R. in violation of agreements made 
with her wartime allies, is spreading the 
tentacles of sovietism over unprotected and 
unwilling people. 

A great Christian people like the Poles will 
never accept the Godless political or social 
philosophy of the Soviet. There can be no 
peace in Europe, or in the world when one 
people try to force upon another ideologies 
in which they have no faith. 

Our Government cannot ignore and, of 
course, it has not ignored the attempts to 
perpetuate a puppet government in Poland. 
President Truman only a few days ago de- 
livered to the new Polish Ambassador a 
scathing denunciation of the manner in 
which the recent Polish elections were held 
and made it clear that America does not feel 
that provisions of the agreement between the 
war Allies has been followed. 

America should be unyielding in its pro- 
test against the Soviet-influenced election in 
Poland. 

Liberty is slowly bleeding to death in 
prostrate Poland. Countless thousands of 
Poles have been victims of political murders 
or exiled. Through former Secretary of State 
Byrnes, America has voiced its disapproval 
of these persecutions. 

The fraudulent Polish elections are a 
warning of eventual Soviet annexation of 
all Europe by employment of similar meth- 
ods unless stern and effective measures are 
adopted by the United Nations. 

The flagrant violation of even the meager 
obligation of holding free elections in 
Poland, as guaranteed by the Yalta agree- 
ment, raises doubt in the United States con- 
cerning the sanctity of Russian pledges. 
These dishonest elections are aimed at the 
complete enslavement of the Polish Nation. 

I have repeatedly stated that the future 
holds no hope for a lasting peace unless the 
nations of the world can arrive at mutual 
understanding. How are we to expect such 
if one of the great powers holds so lightly 
agreements made in conference? However, 
it is done, the Soviets must be brought to 
realize that their attempted domination of 
Europe must be curbed if a way to lasting 
peace is ever to be found. 

Sacred pledges were made by the victorious 
United Nations at Yalta and at Potsdam 
guaranteeing freedom and personal security 
im life and property to all peoples in all 
lands. Russia was a participant in these 
conferences. She assumed obligations by 
agreements concurred in by the United Na- 
tions. If the Soviets do not choose to honor 
these agreements, they leave the world with 
serious doubt as to their future course. 

As a Nation dedicated to freedom—recog- 
nizing the blessings of liberty as we do— 
America should continue to exhibit the 
liveliest concern in the welfare of Poland and 
all small nations who were given such hope 
by the Atlantic Charter. America’s great 
weight must be thrown behind the fight of 
all true Poles for a truly free Poland. 





Loyalty Day, Gary, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit for the consideration of the 
membership an outstanding address 
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made by Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, rep- 
resenting Irving Breakstone, commander 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Illinois, at the Loyalty Day celebration 
held at Gary, Ind., May 1, 1955: 


LoyvaLtty Day CELEBRATION May 1, 1955, at 
Gary, IND., SPEECH BY CAPT. BENJAMIN B. 
LIPSNER, REPRESENTING IRVING BREAKSTONE, 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS 


Mayor Mandich, distinguished guests, citi- 
zens of Gary, fellow Americans, as the duly 
authorized representative of the American 
Legion Department of Illinois and the per- 
sonal representative of the distinguished 
State commander, Irving Breakstone, I con- 
sider this a personal honor and privilege to 
be here and to receive this fine heart-warm- 
ing reception at your hands. 

It seems fitting and proper that this fine 
city of yours was chosen in which to open 
our national campaign “education for free- 
dom.” Your city is particularly dear to my 
heart because it was here that the world’s 
greatest pioneer in gliding which was the 
forerunner to successful flight that the 
great Octave Chanute commenced, experi- 
mented, and developed his great gliding 
techniques, using your great sand dunes 
from 1891 to 1896. The Wright brothers, 
one of them Wilbur Wright, was born in 
Millville, Ind., they were disciples of Chanute, 
and it was his friendship and great encour- 
agement that brought ultimate success to the 
Wrights, who made their first powered con- 
trolled flights at Kill Devil Hills, near Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903. The 
Wrights learned from Chanute the art of 
construction as well as gliding and he went 
to the scene of their great triumphs in North 
Carolina. There is a glacial boulder marker 
in Marquette Park which was dedicated to 
this great pioneer, “The Father of Aviation.” 
I was present and took part in those cere- 
monies on July 11, 1936. 

We have a great deal in common with our 
neighbors of Gary and the State of Indiana. 
You gave the American Legion two great 
national commanders, the late lamented 
Gov. Paul Vorhees McNutt and your present 
distinguished Governor Craig. We of Illi- 
nois also contributed several great national 
commanders, Gen. Milton J. Foreman, Ed- 
ward Hayes, and former Gov. John Steele, 
all of whom were my dear friends. General 
Foreman and Edward Hayes have passed on, 
but ex-Governor Steele is still very active in 
the American Legion. 


“Education for freedom” is the only posi- 
tive approach to a true understanding of 
our rights and prerogatives as Americans, 
under our precious Constitution and our Bild 
of Rights. There is nothing difficult or 
mysterious about our Constitution or Bill 
of Rights. Our mission is to openly discuss 
among ourselves in Legion posts, churches, 
clubs, and schools, the great virtues of these 
important instruments of freedom. We 
should know our history incident to the cre- 
ation of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
It is a glorious history which fills one’s heart 
with inspiration, gratitude, and pride, 
whether you are a college graduate or only 
attended public school. Every American 
should readily understand the great heritage 
which is ours by virtue of our patriotic fore- 
fathers whose wisdom created a great Nation 
dedicated to God and His children of every 
class, creed, color, or religion, into one great 
family, where right, not might, determines 
all questions that affect our children, our- 
selves, and our posterity. Our great and 
dynamic State commander, Irving Break- 
stone has thus far succeeded in establish- 
ing throughout our State, discussion groups 
in every part of Dlinois, all of whom are re- 
vitalizing and influencing our citizens to 
take a positive, rather than a negative view 
of our rights and privileges which our fore- 
fathers designed for us to follow. 
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The American Heritage Council, an organ- 
ization composed of public spirited and 
patriotic men and women who are fostering 
a campaign to bring to the American public 
a patriotic program as well as aiding the 
American Legion in its education for free- 
dom movement. We in the American Le- 
gion owe a great debt of gratitude to this 
great patriotic organization that is doing 
such a splendid job of promoting patriotic 
discussion groups so as to familiarize in a 
simple and earnest manner just why our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights is an Amer- 
ican heritage and is responsible for making 
America the greatest Nation in the world. 

In short, under the leadership of our dis- 
tinguished State commander, Irving Break- 
stone, of the Illinois Department of the 
American Legion, this splendid program is 
being sponsored to educate its members about 
American history and the fundamentals of 
justice, freedom, and democracy. 

The cracker barrel roundtable method is 
an interesting and valuable method of teach- 
ing adults. Here’s the way it works: Groups 
of 8 or 10 persons are set up. They read 
important American documents and then 
meet and discuss them. Under the guidance 
of a moderator they match their ideas and 
opinions. Discussions that start off with, 
say, the Declaration of Independence, often 
wind up in a discussion of today’s headline 
news. 

The participants quickly learn, many of 
them for the first time, the wide variety of 
opinion that exists on many subjects they 
believed were not debatable. Americans are 
not conformists and thrive on controversy. 
Group meetings teach the liberals to respect 
the opinions of the conservatives and vice 
versa. 

Meetings of this character help make the 
Legion post of a community the center of 
being well informed. They help Legion- 
naires understand why we and others have 
been concerned about the tendency toward 
a Gestapo-type of activity circulated by some 
uninformed members of so-called service 
organizations. 

These zealots have the mistaken notion 
that anyone who disagrees with their own 
particular brand of patriotism is un-Ameri- 
can. They do not understand that a basic 
American right is the right to disagree with 
the majority. The new positive approach to 
Americanism inaugurated by Breakstone is 
a better way of fighting communism and 
protecting Americanism, because for the 
first time, it will teach many Americans 
exactly what Americanism really is. 

In conclusion, I want to thank Mayor 
Mandich, Col. Harry Rothman, Commander 
Richard S. Kaplan, your fine patriotic leader 
of the American Legion, and all the citizens 
of this great community for their coopera- 
tion in making this affair possible. 


American Forefathers of Italian Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, people 
of many national origins have made 
valuable contributions toward the found- 
ing and development of our great coun- 
try, its culture and civilization, and its 
way of life. 

Recently, there has come to my atten- 
tion a very fine address which is a piece 
of excellent research in the field of 
American history. It deals with the sub- 
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ject Our American Forefathers of Italian 
Origin, and it was made by my gooq 
friend, the Honorable Luke A. Merca. 
dante, before the Nassau County Chap. 
ter of the American Committee on Ita]. 
ian Migration on April 27, 1955. 

Mr. Mercadante is one of our ye 
prominent citizens in New York. He is 
a former mayor of Glen Cove, N, y. 
where he now resides and is in private 
law practice. In 1950, he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for attorney general on 
the State ticket. He is active in politj- 
cal, civic, and philanthropic affairs, an 
able leader and administrator, and a fine 
speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that many 
of our colleagues and the public at large 
will find Mr. Mercadante’s address most 
interesting. For this reason, I am plac- 
ing itin the Recorp. It reads as follows: 


Our AMERICAN FOREFATHERS OF ITALIAN 
ORIGIN 


The treasury of our country’s heritage {s 
replete with contributions of Americans of 
Italian origin. Their tremendous value is 
appreciated by the persons knowing the facts, 
Unfortunately, the scholastic history books 
have failed to recite most of these incidents, 
For that reason many people are not aware 
of the leading role played by the citizens of 
Italian origin in the creation of practically 
every American tradition. 

The discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus stands as the most important 
event of modern world history. Almost as 
important were the feats of his contem- 
poraries and countrymen, Giovanni Caboto 
and his son, Sebastian. Their discoveries 
served as a basis of England’s claim to New- 
foundland, Greenland, Labrador, and most 
of the eastern coast of North America. 

Giovanni Verrazano sailed to the coast of 
New Jersey, discovered New York Harbor 
and the mouth of the Hudson River almost 
@ hundred years before Henry Hudson. 

Amerigo Vespucci, after whom America 
has been named, made some exploratory 
trips to the Gulf of Venezuela. 

The feats of these men stimulated and 
inspired other men to come to America to 
meet the problem of civilization. The in- 
terior of this vast new country had to be 
exploited. Physical hardships brought by 
the elements had to be overcome, Hostile 
Indians abounded everywhere. 

A young Neopolitan daredevil by the name 
of Tonti came with La Salle in the latter 
part of the 1600's to explore the Mississippi 
Valley. Together they founded the first 
settlement of the Mississippi Valley, and 
great cities like Detroit, and so forth, Owe 
their existence to them. Tonti was La Salle’s 
lieutenant. He had lost his right hand in 
the explosion of a grenade and wore a hook 
in its place. Nevertheless, he was such 4 
fierce fighter that the Indians were terrified 
of him. He and La Salle were the first to 
sail down the Mississippi. 

As the Thirteen Original American Colo- 
nies were beginning to take shape, Vir- 
ginia, the first to be colonized, was making 
progress. One of its leading citizens, Philip 
Mazzei (Poggia) introduced the culture of 
grapes for the first time in America. He was 
a close friend of Patrick Henry, governor of 
Virginia, who sent him on an expedition to 
Europe as a representative of Virginia. He 
was also an intimate friend of Presidents 
Madison, Jefferson, and Adams. During the 
Revolutionary War, he was captured by the 
British and imprisoned on Long Island. He 
published the most accurate history of Amer- 
ica. His letters had a tremendous influence 
on the great Jeffersonian political philosophy. 

The most outstanding member of the co!- 
ony of Maryland at that time was William 
Paca, the third governor of Maryland. Paca 
was involved in all of the important politi- 
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cal movements in Maryland from his en- 
trance into politics until his death. He was 
elected to the First and Second Continental 
Congresses. He also served as chief justice 
of the court of appeals in admiralty and 
as a delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. His signature can be found on the 
Declaration of Independence. In addition 
to public service, William Paca contributed 
much of his own money to oufit troops dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

young Virginia was full of ambitious and 
restless men seeking new horizons. One of 
them, George Rogers Clark, was anxious to 
conquer the Northwest but was sadly in need 
of funds. A Piedmont soldier merchant, 
Joseph Vigo, who made a fortune fur trad- 
ing in New Orleans threw in his wealth. 
Without his help Clark could not have con- 
quered the Northwest. This territory now 
includes many States. When Virginia, later, 
ceded all of its territory to the Confedera- 
tion of American States, she made the con- 
dition that the United States should assume 
its debt to Vigo. Vigo was not paid in his 
lifetime. He died almost penniless after 
generously giving his time and money to the 
American cause. Nearly 100 years passed 
before the Federal Supreme Court ordered 
his claims to be paid and his heirs received 
about $50,000. Indiana has named a coun- 
ty and a township for him and great tribute 
was paid to him at the dedication of the 
memorial to George Rogers Clark. 

President James Madison and President 
James Monroe made frequent trips to Phila- 
delphia to visit a mutual friend. He was 
the Venetian musician and composer, Philip 
Tragetta. Tragetta established the American 
Conservatorio in Philadelphia and thereby 
set aflame a@ torch of culture in this new 
country. 

Elsewhere, Americans of Italian origin 
were spreading a refined civilization. In the 
hills of northern Idaho a Jesuit missionary 
worked among the Indians. Father Antonio 
Ravalli built with his own hands a church 
in the wilderness. He carved the altar and 
statues. With the same hands that per- 
form the sacrifice of the mass, he built a 
sawmill and small flour mill. Then came 
the days of the gold rush, of roaring, shoot- 
ing Virginia City, Last Chance, Silver City, 
Crook Creek, and Hell Gate. Father Ravalli 
won fame in these Montana towns as a priest 
and physician to Indians and white alike. 


In Missouri, @ Neapolitan missioner, Jo- 
seph Rosati, aided in the creation of St. 
Mary's Seminary in Perryville which pro- 
vided many pioneer Catholic missionaries. 
He built numerous churches, the greatest 
cf which is the Cathedral of St. Louis. 

The first collegiate institutions on the 
Pacific coast, the College of Santa Clara, 
was molded by the hands of Father Greg 
Mengarini, a Roman missioner and educator. 
After performing fruitful labor among the 
Blackfeet and Flathead Indians, Father 
ne devoted his later years to the 
college, 

Father Benedict Sistini pioneered the 
teaching of algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry in this country with his outstanding 
Weatises on the subjects. He also started 
& periodical which had the widest circula- 
tion of any Catholic magazine in the United 
States, The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 

Nowadays we talk about splitting the 
atom and molecular activity. A Jesuit 
Priest, Joseph Bayma, wrote a book around 
1850 entitled “Elements of Molecular 
Mechanics” which was considered by fa- 
mous mathematicians as a most extraordi- 
nary advanced work. Right after that he 
Was transferred to California as president 
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of St. Ignatius College in San Francisco. 
There he wrote many elementary textbooks 
in mathematics. 

Father Samuel Mazzuchelli (Milanese) 
after working with the Indians, established 
a@ congregation of teaching sisters, the Do- 
minican Congregation of the Most Holy Ros- 
ary. He was also chaplain of the first terri- 
torial legislature of Wisconsin, and the de- 
signer of the first capitol building of Iowa. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York was founded in 1886 by an Italian Rabbi 
(Leghorn) Sabato Morais. He was an ardent 
abolitionist as were other famous Italian- 
Americans of the day. Vincenza Botto, dur- 
ing the Civil War, advanced the cause of the 
North in the Italian press. Botto, a profes- 
sor of Italian and literature at the University 
of the City of New York entertained Horace 
Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, and Edgar 
Allen Poe. Establishing the first important 
salon in the history of American letters was 
his greatest contribution. 

Just about this time (1880) the first Italian 
daily newspaper Il Progresso was established 
by Charles Barsotti. He is responsible for 
the erecting of statues to famous Italians, 
Verrazona at Battery Park, Garibaldi in 
Washington Square, Columbus in Columbus 
Circle, Dante at Broadway and 63d Street, 
Verdi on Broadway. 

It may seem that the Italian-Americans 
were contributing only to the cultural 
growth of Americans. They were distin- 
guishing themselves in battle, too. Bancroft 
Gherardi, while commanding the Port Royal 
in Farragut’s fleet, routed three enemy gun- 
boats in the battle of Mobile Bay. He was 
highly commended for his cool and coura- 
geous conduct. During the Civil War he 
commanded several ships in the west gulf 
blockade. He fought in the Mexican War 
and also secured the settlement of Haitian 
Revolution. His highest title was command- 
er in chief of the North Atlantic Squadron. 

When the Civil War broke out Luigi Ces- 
nola founded a military school for officers. 
Later he served as a major in the 1lth New 
York Cavalry. He was with Sheridan all 
through the Shenandoah Valley campaign. 
He had been wounded and taken prisoner. 
He received the Congressioral Medal of 
Honor. Later President Abraham Lincoln 
made him a consul. 

An early contributor to American indus- 
trial know-how was Giuseppe Tagliabue. He 
invented the apparatus for determining 
proof in spirits which was Officially adopted 
by the United States Revenue Bureau. He 
also invented a mercurial barometer, an ap- 
paratus for testing iron and coal, an instru- 
ment to determine the amount of water in 
a barrel of oil. His thermometer is very fa- 
mous. Tagliabue made delicate instruments 
used in the refining of sugar, condensing of 
milk, and for collective weather data. 

Beautiful Meridian Hill Park in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was designed by a Florentine, 
Ferruccio Vitale. He was also founder of 
the Foundation for Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture. 

In the New National Museum Building in 
Washington there has been on exhibition a 
pair of bronze doors for the west entrance 
of the Capitol made by sculptor Louis 
Amateis—Turin. His monuments can be 
found in Galveston, Houston, Washington, 
Connecticut, and in many other places. His 
better Known portrait busts are those of 
President Arthur, James G. Blaine, General 
Hancock, and Andrew Carnegie. 

Recently, Congress has taken time to honor 
probably the greatest painter of American 
history, Constantino Brumidi—Roman. He 
worked in the Capitol Building for over 30 
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years, much of the time in the rotunda. He 
was a 70-year-old man, with silvery hair and 
beard. He performed the dizzy climb to the 
heights of the rotunda in a slow-moving cage 
by manipulating ropes. He worked 3 years 
on the rotunda and received $30,000. In the 
corridors you will recognize his Washington 
at Valley Forge, the Battle of Lexington, the 
Death of General Wooster, the Storming of 
Stony Point, and the Boston Massacre. In 
the Agricultural Committee room he painted 
figures symbolizing history, geography, arts, 
science, mechanics, commerce, and war. 
Also portraits of Robert Fulton, Franklin 
Morse, and John Fitch. When he first went 
to work in the Capitol he was paid $8 a day. 
Later, Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Confederacy, had this increased to $10 per 
day. Brumidi can truly be called the 
Michaelangelo of America. 

While Brumidi was beautifying the Capi- 
tol physically another American of Italian 
origin was trying to beautify it spiritually. 
This man, Father Charles Pise, was the only 
Catholic Chaplain of the United States Sen- 
ate. He had been nominated by Henry Clay 
and, of course, duly elected. 

Edward Marzo gave the United States the 
American Guild of Organists and 50 years of 
inspired musical activity. 

These are only a few of the early Ameri- 
cans of Italian extraction that have helped 
to make our country great. They serve to 
illustrate that Italian endowment to the 
American heritage has been long, constant, 
and enduring. 

Starting with the discovery of America by 
Columbus and shortly after the discoveries 
of the Cabot’s Verrazano and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, the glorious pagent features the ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi Valley by Tonti, 
the inspiring letters of Mazzei which gave 
Thomas Jefferson much of the substance of 
the Declaration of Independence, the politi- 
cal genius of William Paca helping to mold 
the new Republic, the sacrificing of Vigo’s 
personal] fortune to finance Clark’s great ex- 
pedition, the seed of culture germinated by 
Tragetta’s American Conservatorio, the civi- 
lizing of the wilderness by Father Ravalli 
and the missionaries of Father Rosati, the 
founding of the first college on the Pacific 
coast by Father Mengarini, the scholarly 
treatise of Father Sistini and his Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, the mathematical genius 
of Bayma, the tremendous contribution to 
education by Father Mazzuchelli’s teaching 
sisters of the Dominican Congregation of the 
Most Holy Rosary, the founding of the Jewish 
theological seminary by Rabbi Moris, the 
establishment of the first important salon 
of American literature by Professor Botto, 
the culture of Charles Barsotti and his Il 
Progresso, the naval strategy of Bancroft 
Gherarardi in winning important victories 
in the Civil War, the military genius of 
Cesnola in training officers for the Union 
Army and his own heroic participation in 
battles, the great inventions of Tagliabue 
which advanced American industry, Vitale’s 
Foundation for Architecture, the great sculp- 
tures of Amateis which have immortalized 
many great Americans, the beautification of 
the Capitol Building by America’s greatest 
painter, Constantino Brumidi, and finally, 
the musical culture of Marzo’s American 
Guild of Organists. 

In reviewing this parade, every American 
of Italian extraction should feel a justifiable 
pride and should resolve to make the utmost 
effort to contribute to our glorious American 
heritage. 
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Port Report No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the Houston Post of Monday, April 11, 
1955: 

Port Report No. 2—To New ORLEANS 

FREIGHTER WHISTLE SWEETER THAN JAZZ 


(By Jim Mathis) 


The city that care forgot. 

This is the New Orleans that Texans know. 
The grand old lady of the yellow, surging 
Mississippi River. 

A city of quaintness, fervent piety, strange 
sins, joyous laughter, and hep jazz. It has 
ancient trolley cars, Pat O’Brien’s, Gypsy 
Lou, street peddlers, and Pirate’s Alley. A 
playful place of surface charms, 

Don’t you believe it. 

The New Orleans of today is a rejuvenated 
giant with one aim—regaining its No. 1 
place in the gulf coast sun. Beneath that 
wrought iron and magnolia front are steel 
sinews of commerce and dollars. 

For its resurgence, wise Orleanians chose 
the city’s greatest asset and Houston’s great- 
est current weakness—its port and foreign 
trade, respectively. 

While brash young Houston rests for a 
time on its turbulent, half-century laurels, 
New Orleans is quietly and delicately pluck- 
ing the leaves from the wreath. 

In 1954, as in the past 5 years, New Orleans 
is second only to New York City in the dollar 
value of water-borne commerce through its 
miles of docks. 

New Orleans is willing to concede that 
Houston is No. 2 behind New York in ton- 
nage through its port, but officials ask a 
pointed question: 


Which is more desirable, tonnage or dol- 
lars? 

It’s obvious they’ll take the cash. 

With Houston dropping in tonnage since 
1952, even the margin of annual tonnage is 
now narrow. Houston’s 1954 estimated figure 
is 40,647,159 tons; for New Orleans about 39.5 
million tons. 

New Orleans 1s still the only port outside 
of New York City which operates on the bil- 
lion dollar level in foreign trade. It has no 
intention of letting anyone else slip up on 
it in that field. 

From a wartime peak of $700 million an- 
nually in foreign trade, the city has zoomed 
to $2 billion. Nothing is likely to halt that 
climb except a general decline in foreign 
trade. 

A combination of geographical and com- 
munity spirit, a spirit unmatched in post- 
war years—have formed the basis for New 
Orleans’ resurgence. 

When Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de 
Bienville, chose the site of New Orleans in 
1718, he chose as wisely as did the Allen 
brothers, who promoted Houston. 

New Orleans lies 110 river-miles from the 
sea, inside a crescent bend of the Mississippi, 
which seldom drops below 150 feet in mid- 
stream. 

In effect, the city lies squarely at the small 
end of a mighty funnel through which drains 
half the Nation’s export goods. 

When port agents send publicity maps into 
the hinterlands to promote commerce, the 


maps do not only lay claim to the natural 
Mississippi Valley business, however. 

The western line of their “territory” starts 
at El Paso, runs northward through New 
Mexico, Colorado, western Wyoming, and into 
northwestern Montana. 

The eastern boundary begins at Savannah, 
Ga., on the Atlantic Ocean, runs northwest- 
ward through South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Chicago, Ill., and Wiscon- 
sin. 

A network of tributaries, and the Missis- 
sippi itself, touch 31 States from Minnesota 
to Louisiana. 

Texas, pf course, is only a minute portion 
of this commercially fertile field, somewhat 
larger than even the Louisiana purchase. 
(Oddly, freight rates from many West and 
mid-Texas cities on the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad are less to New Orleans than to 
Houston.) 

The essence of New Orleans’ advantages 
in location, however, is in the tremendous 
barge traffic plowing down the Mississippi. 
Tons of bulk commodities such as ore and 
grain pour into New Orleans by this route 
for transshipment to foreign destinations. 

These unwieldly barges serve a secondary 
purpose, also. The cheapest transportation 
known, they force competing railroad lines 
to keep rates into New Orleans at a mini- 
mum. 

With all these advantages, New Orleans 
became the first port of the Nation, even 
ahead of New York, 100 years ago. At that 
time the port was already 150 years old; 
Houston was an infant. 

But time was to bring reverses to the city, 
and the postwar years of World War I found 
it in 16th position in value of cargo. It 
became a pawn of political regimes, and at 
one time 2,000 persons drew checks from 
the Port Commission, although few ever re- 
ported for work. Docks rotted. 


A reform movement ended this “dead- 
heading,” and a constitutional amendment 
took the State-owned port out of politics. 
Now board members serve 5 years, with stag- 
gered terms. Candidates are named by the 
presidents of trade and civic organizations, 
narrowed down to a list of three, from which 
the governor must choose one member. 


World War II meant a boom to the port, 
and New Orleans became a major port of 
embarkation for the armed services. It per- 
formed well enough to get the warm praise 
of Army Officials. A survey showed New 
Orleans could handle cargo cheaper and 
faster than even New York. The city pros- 
pered along with its port. 

The years of peace, however, were just 
ahead, and with them the specter of another 
lean era. This time merchants and business- 
men knew what to expect, however, and they 
weren't having any of it. 

A survey disclosed what most suspected— 
70 cents of every dollar'in the city came di- 
rectly or indirectly from port activity. Busi- 
nessmen pondered the future, cast about for 
possibilities. 

William G. Zetzmann, a soft-drink bottler, 
acted first. He sent letters to 55 business- 
men, asking them to a luncheon to discuss 
ways to promote foreign trade. 


“Don’t bother to come unless you have a 
lot of money to invest in the future of your 
city,” Mr. Zetzmann wrote. 


Of those invited, 53 came—to pledge 
$250,000 at that first meeting. This grew to 
$600,000 within 1 year, and by 1945, the or- 
ganization—formally labeled International 
House—had purchased a 10-story building 
in the center of the city. Three stories were 
converted into a club, and International 
House was ready to go. 

It began as an organization of 500 mem- 
bers. Each had to furnish bank references, 
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and dedicate a goodly part of his time to 
the task of making foreigners feel at 
in a strange land. 

Today, International House has 2,400 mem. 
bers, and more are clamoring for admittance 

It works something like this: ; 

A businessman from Brazil arrives in the 
city on a definite mission, He is brought im. 
mediately to the International House. He 
gets a membership card, an office and a bi. 
lingual secretary within 10 minutes, 

Then the World Trade Development De. 
partment gets busy, finds out whether the 
businessman wants to buy or sell. Appoint. 
ments are made for him, and business con. 
tacts furnished. He gets a list of all the 
suppliers or merchants who sell or buy the 
merchandise or service he wants. 

If he wants to conduct his own research 
a fully staffed, fully equipped business |j. 
brary, in many languages, covers one part of 
the building floor. 

An international relations department 
moves in then, to make reservations for 
plane or train visits to other cities, to round 
up social entertainment, a bilingual assist. 
ant to help the visitor’s wife shop, or even 
a multilingual babysitter. 

All these services are absolutely free. The 
visitor pays only for his food and drinks 
perhaps not even these. ‘ 

Its services are not confined to the for. 
eign visitor, however. The same help is of- 
fered to the American businessman, with 
special emphasis on assistance to the small 
manufacturer to whom foreign trade is an 
unknown field. 

The development department’s files bulge 
with records of contacts made and the re- 
sults. 

A manufacturer in an Illinois city who 
had never exported his farm machinery be- 
fore is now routing a major part of his busi- 
ness through New Orleans to ports of South 
American nations. 

A Tampa, Fla., baby stroller builder sold 
452 of his strollers within 6 months to Latin 
American buyers there. 

Some $30,000 in leaf tobacco from Ken- 
tucky went out to Africa and the Canary Is- 
lands through International House contacts, 

Not all contacts are small. One multi- 
million-dollar flour deal began from a single 
contact furnished a Kansas City, Mo., firm. 

What New Orleans expects of this serv- 
ice—and is certainly getting—is at least a 
portion of the shipping generated by the 
connections it furnishes. In most instances 
New Orleans gets all of it. 

But New Orleans, wisely, has decided that 
one-way traffic is not the sole answer to 
foreign trade. Representatives promote im- 
ports as avidly as exports. 

A direct growth of this effort is the Inter- 
national Trade Mart, a sleek, 5-story build- 
ing a block away from International House. 

Here, foreign nations and manufacturers 
may rent space and display their products. 
Buyers from New York City or Chicago may 
come directly to New Orleans, look over items 
ranging from Belgian handmade shotguns uf 
African patio mats, to Indian embroidery. 

Organized in 1945, with 66 percent of its 
space rented when it opened, the Trade Mart 
now operates at capacity. It has always been 
in the black, and is retiring its bonds ahead 
of schedule. 

Its offices now exhibit over 600 items, from 
all over the world. 

Clay Shaw, director of the mart, estimates 
that $50 million in business is done annually 
through the mart. 

To keep pace with the growing use, the in- 
terlocking boards of the 2 institutions are 
already negotiating for construction of & 
new international building—one at least 
12 stories and with more space. They &X- 
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pect to have it in operation within 30 
onths. 

m indicative of the long-range approach to 

foreign trade taken by the city is the Inter- 

national House’s devotion to its cultural pro- 

gram—interchange of Latin American and 

American students. 

In 1945, the International Relations De- 
partment organized 13 Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi colleges into an exchange group, and 
even pulled scholarships from many of Latin 
or South American students. 

In the last 10 years, over 10,000 Latin or 
south American youngsters have moved 
through New Orleans to these colleges. The 

rogram became so effective that the Cordell 
Hull International Foundation asked that 
the International House take over direction 
of its exchange efforts. 

Today, approximately 6 percent of Loui- 
giana State University’s enrollment is Latin 
American. In New Orleans, there are 25 
Latin American interns and nurses doing ad- 
yanced work in hospitals. 

These youngsters, of course, will grow up 
as the leaders in their country. When some- 
one says United States they will think New 
Orleans. As their influence spreads, the di- 
rect benefit to New Orleans will become in- 
calculable. 

In postwar years, New Orleans has also re- 
newed, through the International House, its 
Trade and Travel Missions. There have been 
21 big plane flights, and countless smaller 
and individual missions. Writers, newsmen 
and businessmen from all over the Missis- 
sippi Valley have made these forays. 

Mayor de Lesseps Morrison, the city’s ener- 
getic young mayor, has made 12 of these 
flights. 

The mayor is also on call to entertain the 
visiting Latin American officials, as are other 
officials and businessmen. It’s no trouble 
at all in New Orleans to whip up a 300-man 
luncheon or dinner for an important visitor. 

Rounding out the port’s extra-curricular 
promotional efforts is a free trade zone—a 12- 
acre area set off in the port in which foreign 
goods may be kept without custom charges. 

Inside this zone, a foreign manufacturer 
or a New Orleans importer may store and 
process goods which may be sold in the 
United States or transshipped to other 
nations. 

f the goods are sold here, the customs 
levy is made. If they go out again to other 
nations, no charge is levied. 

Since the zone was established, the giant 
Sears and Roebuck firm has moved all its im- 
ports through New Orleans. Sears maintains 
a huge warehouse, filled with items like Jap- 
anese dishes and Italian motor scooters des- 
tined for its South American retail outlets. 

Importers of Brazil nuts bring shipments 
into the zone, clean them and dry them be- 
lore importation to reduce customs cost, 
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Another importer cleans and processes 
coffee beans. A $75,000 wool and cotton 
fumigator has been established by the Port 
Commission in the zone. 

While importers pay no customs in the 
zone, they do hire New Orleans labor, dray- 
age, and pay warehouse fees. And the zone 
fenerates considerable traffic for the port, 
like a grocer’s loss leader. 

Despite all these outside community ef- 
forts, the visions of developing foreign trade 
would have been impossible of fulfillment 
Had not the port proper kept abreast with 
facilities and service. 

Shut off from new construction along its 
52 miles of waterfront during the war years, 
the port faced a big overhaul task as restric- 
Hons lifted. Luckily, wartime commerce had 
built up a backlog of funds for changes. 

About $16 million has been poured into 
the reconstruction and replacement of old 
wooden wharves, some over 50 years old. A 
Number of modern facilities have been built. 
Over $7 million went into doubling the ca- 
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pacity of the port’s grain elevator, which now 
holds over 5 million bushels. 

Present plans call for expenditure of $10.5 
million for 1955, and an Overall total of $44 
million. Port officials publicly say the face- 
lifting can be done in 10 years, port engi- 
neers say privately it will take 20 years. 

Whatever the time, the money is being 
plowed into the port. And solely from rev- 
enues. The port hasn’t issued bonds since 
1939. 

With the exception of approximately 
$400,000, all the revenue from a Louisiana 
gasoline tax goes into servicing bonds issued 
prior to 1939. The time may come, and 
soon, when the port must finance part of 
that $44 million expansion with bonds. 

Currently, the Port Commission has juris- 
diction over 77 berths, along 714 miles of 
riverside, in the New Orleans port. Of these, 
63 are for general cargo and 14 for special 
purposes. Two are banana terminals which 
give New Orleans the edge over all other ports 
in importation of this fruit. 

There are scattered over 514 miles, 27 
private berths in the port, varying from 450 
to 500 feet in length. Many of these are for 
special purposes or are for the United States 
Navy. 

By this November, Port Director W. J. 
Amoss says, the dredging of the present 
5'%4-mile Industrial Canal linking the river 
with Lake Pontchartrain to a depth of 30 
feet will be completed. This will bring the 
port some 55 miles nearer to the Gulf of 
Mexico, at least for the smaller freighters. 
It will be that much more advantage for the 
port, even at 30 feet. 

Port figures show that 6,342 vessels entered 
the harbor in 1954. Of these, 3,878 were 
deep-sea craft and 2,464 inland craft. 

Many Orleanians, while fascinated by the 
continued boom in foreign trade, are happier 
over the influx of industry in the area. 
Tremendous strides have been made in re- 
cent years. 

Some estimate that over $1 billion in per- 
manent industry has moved onto the Mis- 
sissippi, or the Industrial Canal, since 1950. 

The largest single new plant is the Kaiser 
Aluminum Works, a $145 million plant for 
production of pig aluminum. Chrysler Corp. 
converted an unused plane factory into a 
tank engine installation worth $70 million. 
The American Cyanamid and Chemical Corp. 
invested $47.7 million into the production of 
fertilizer, and Lion Oil put $31 million into 
an anhydrous ammonia factory. 

Shell Oil, an oldtimer at New Orleans, ex- 
panded its facilities by $30 million, as did 
other major plants in the area. 

An index of the industrial growth may 
be seen in the booming annual expansion of 
the local power companies, Louisiana Power 
& Light and the New Orleans Public Service 
Co. Both spend over $10 million annually. 

The whole of New Orleans has felt this 
new blood pumped into old veins, and re- 
sponds accordingly. 

Port Director Amoss calls this response, 
from the International House to the cabbie 
who is exceptionally pleasant to a foreign 
visitor, ‘a state of mind that we enjoy in 
New Orleans.” 

“To put it in a word, we are ‘simpatico’,” 
Mr. Amoss continued. 

That is a Spanish word which, liberally 
translated, means “in sympathy with.” 

“We feel here that Latin Americans and 
other foreigners, no matter from where, 
aren’t rascals just because they are foreign- 
ers,” Mr. Amoss said. “It’s an outgrowth of 
long experience in New Orleans and under- 
standing through our mixture of peoples 
for centuries. 

“It trickles down from the top to the 
clerks, the police, and all levels. 

“Perhaps our efforts are part necessity, and 
certainly a great many interests aren’t un- 
selfish. But I don’t think we have to apolo- 
gize for such unselfishness.” 
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Mr. Amoss credits the International House 
with crystallizing the “simpatico” feeling 
already present, and channeling it into a 
productive force. 

But he feels that the credit should be more 
widespread—all over the community. 

He and other port officials point to the 
long happy relationship with labor in New 
Orleans; there hasn’t been a strike in decades. 

“You can’t develop this feeling overnight,” 
Mr. Amoss ended. 

So while other gulf coast ports hang on 
grimly to what business they have, or let it 
slip gradually, New Orleans holds more prom- 
ise for the future, and cash for the present. 

Right now, 53 percent of the city’s total 
foreign trade is with South or Central Amer- 
ican cities, and 10 percent of the European 
commerce has been directed to gulf ports 
through its International Mart, with New 
Orleans getting the big chunk. 

You can still hear the best in jazz on Bour- 
bon Street, sip soup at Antoine’s if you want 
to stand in line, or pay exorbitant prices for 
antiques, all the modern pleasures of a tour- 
ist are still to be found in New Orleans. 

But the solid heart and the real color of 
the city lie in the hoot of steamship whistles 
and the smudge of factory smoke. 





The Milk Program: What It Has Meant 
to Schoolchildren Across the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways refreshing to me to get a report 
direct from the people about some of the 
programs for which the Congress is re- 
sponsible. I have in mind the milk pro- 
gram which has meant a great deal to 
schoolchildren all over the Nation. 

Recently, when I was reading the April 
28 issue of the Southern Democrat, one 
of Alabama’s fine weekly newspapers, 
published in Oneonta, Ala., in the Sev- 
enth Congressional District, I noted this 
article written by Sudie Cowden Hicks, 
of the Remlap School. I think that its 
reading will give each Member of the 
House a good insight into the milk pro- 
gram. 

The article follows: 

When I first heard about the subsidized 
milk program for the schoolchildren I said, 
“Well, that is one thing we won’t have to 
fool with. Our children get plenty of milk 
at home. We don’t have a lunchroom and 
it would be too much trouble for us.” As I 
thought about it more I knew that this was a 
decision for the parents and not for me. I 
talked to the children and found to my sur- 
prise that almost none were drinking what 
is considered the minimum essential to good 
health. 

I then got out a letter to the parents asking 
how many would be interested. About two- 
thirds said they would, so we began the pro- 
gram. We drink the milk at morning recess 
and find that it helps to fill that big empty 
spot that develops in our stomachs between 
an early breakfast and 11:30 lunch. After 
a few weeks other benefits developed that 
were completely astounding to us teachers. 

Now, of course, I had read and heard most 
of my life of what proper food can do for 
people but I never dreamed that one glass of 
whole milk a day could make the change it 
has. One beginner who had not learned to 
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read at all is now reading and is learning 
some number work and looks like a different 
child. Another overage, retarded boy whose 
disposition and conduct were so bad that I 
had considered having him taken out of 
school has become pink cheeked, usually 
pleasant in manner and attitude, eager to 
do the chores of a country school and he is 
improving in his schoolwork. 

Now when I see the pleasure of the children 
as they drink the milk and as I note the im- 
proved appearance of most of them I am glad 
that Mrs. Cline and I trusted the judgment 
of our parents and helped Uncle Sam make a 
good investment in his future citizens. 


Imports of Tuna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the critical predicament of the 
American tuna-fishing fleet is drama- 
tized by two messages I have received 
from fishermen’s groups in the past few 
days. The situation results from an in- 
creasing fiood of frozen tuna imported 
into this country absolutely duty-free. 


Preparation of tuna by freezing, in or- 
der to import it, is a comparatively new 
technological method. In the past, 
frozen tuna has never been included in 
tariff schedules which covered canned 
tuna. This has resulted in a loophole 
through which most of the woes of the 
tuna industry have emerged. 

Consideration by our Government is 
currently being given to the binding of 
the present duty-free status of frozen 
tuna into permanent trade agreements 
with foreign nations. If this is allowed 
to happen, the American tuna fleet is 
doomed, and tuna production and con- 
trol of tuna prices will be lost to the 
Nation. This must not occur. The best 
interests of the consumer and the thou- 
sands of workers in the tuna industry 
and allied fields will be served by reason- 
able controls on imports of tuna. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following communications as a por- 
tion of my remarks: 

San Pepro, Ca.Lir., April 30, 1955. 
Hon. Bos WILSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have just adjourned meeting composed of 
boat owners, labor, local government repre- 
sentatives, and members of allied fishing in- 
terests that have been and are being seriously 
hurt by the crush of imported fish. We are 
most unhappy and certainly not proud to 
report to you that the majority of tuna 
canned by United States packers so far this 
year is imported fish. At the same time 
there is and has been tuna on American ves- 
sels waiting at the dock to be unloaded. We 
have been delayed constantly in this unload- 
ing of American tuna boats and have just 
learned that our future sailings might be 
on a restricted basis. Unless our Govern- 
ment recognizes our plight immediately and 
cooperates in some manner to perpetuate our 
fishing fleets, this committee feels that date 
of complete collapse of the American fleet is 
imminent. We ask your advice and coopera- 
tion in this matter. 

MASON CASE FISHERMAN’S COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION OF SAN PEDRO, 
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AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., April 21, 1955. 
Hon. Bos WILSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of the San Diego Labor Market Bulletin 
which reached my desk this morning. You 
have recently received material from the 
chamber of commerce, which is a report of a 
committee on the tuna situation, and in it 
reference is made to the labor situation in 
San Diego. This particular bulletin amply 
bears out that situation. You will observe 
that San Diego has now been classified as in 
group IV-A area for the first quarter of 1955. 
In the second paragraph it speaks of the em- 
ployment dropping to a new 3-year low and 
speaks there of losses in fishing and food 
processing. 

You will observe that they forecast some 
increase in employment in the canning of 
fish, and, inasmuch as we haven't been doing 
any, this will be true, and we hope to get that 
on such a basis as it will continue. You 
will observe, however, declines in shipbuild- 
ing, which has a reference to the tuna busi- 
ness also, inasmuch as our activity has a 
great effect upon shipbuilding. 

All in all, the situation is not good. We 
are fighting hard in the tuna business to re- 
establish ourselves. We hope that the De- 
partment of State does not see fit to consign 
us to the ash heap through some foolish 
negotiation with Japan, particularly as it 
regards frozen tuna. I know we have writ- 
ten to you many times and I feel almost 
apologetic bringing up the subject again, 
but there seems to be no other way we Can 
proceed than to keep reminding the people 
in Washington that we have a difficult situa- 
tion. I know that you have done a very fine 
job in keeping the people in the executive 
departments aware of this situation. I trust 
that you will be able to do that again and 
for that purpose am enclosing some addi- 
tional copies of the San Diego Labor Market 
Bulletin. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. Cary, General Manager. 


Opportunity Provides Success: Tribute 
to the First Lady of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways acknowledged that success follows 
opportunity in life. We acknowledge the 
contributions from a successful individ- 
ual which has meant so much to the wel- 
fare of our Nation. Every State in this 
great Nation of ours has many citizens 
who have contributed to the welfare of 
America. 

We acknowledge the contributions of 
so many of the citizens from our own 
State of Arkansas. Recently, in a special 
program in Little Rock, Ark., an appro- 
priate tribute was given to the outstand- 
ing men and women of our State. 

On this special occasion, sponsored by 
the Arkansas Democrat, one of our out- 
standing newspapers covering the State, 
an award was made to the first lady of 
our State, the wife of our esteemed Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Orval Faubus, at 
which time she was designated as the 
outstanding lady for 1955. On this spe- 
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cial occasion, Col. J. Carroll Cone, native 
of Arkansas, and of my congressiona] 
district, delivered a very fine and appro. 
priate address, paying tribute to not only 
our first lady but to other outstanding 
and successful men and women of our 
great State. I commend this specig] 
message to you, Mr. Speaker, and the 
Members of Congress, and, by unanimous 
consent, include it with these remarks in 
the REcorp: 


ADDRESS BY J. CARROLL CONE, Apri. 23, 1955, 
LITTLE Rock, ARK, 


I am highly honored to have your invita. 
tion through my good friend, Mr. Rex Hayes, 
of the Arkansas Private Flyers Association, 
to appear on the program today—wherein 
you are paying honor to four of the out- 
standing men and women of Arkansas. 
Your invitation gives me an opportunity to 
renew acquaintances with many old friends 
of my native State, and to meet, for the first 
time, several of your outstanding citizens 
whom it has not been my good fortune to 
meet heretofore. I am glad to have this 
opportunity to meet, for the first time, the 
first lady of our State, Mrs. Faubus, and her 
husband, the Governor. 

I wish to congratulate the Arkansas Demo- 
crat for sponsoring on an annual basis, 
awards of this kind to outstanding Arkansan 
men and women, and I congratulate your 
Arkansas Private Flyers Association on hav- 
ing been permitted to participate in the 
awards being given today. 

I am proud to be a native son of Arkansas, 
particularly when, in my travels throughout 
the United States and in many foreign coun- 
tries, I frequently have called to my atten- 
tion Arkansans who have made outstanding 
records in this and in other countries. I am 
reminded of a great man, Mr. Samuel W. 
Rayburn, many years ago president of the 
Union Trust Co. of Little Rock, who went to 
New York about 20 years ago as president 
of Lord & Taylor—later becoming president 
of the Associated Dry Goods Corp.—and who 
has now retired and is making his home in 
Florida. Also, there is Arthur McCain, until 
recently president of the Chase National 
Bank, and Charley McCain, former president, 
and still a member of the board of Dillon 
Read & Co. of New York; Van B. Sims, for- 
merly comptroller of the State of Arkansas, 
and now vice president of Lord & Taylor; and 
Miss Dorothy Shaver, a native daughter, now 
president of Lord & Taylor. 

The city of Washington is filled with out- 
standing men and women, born and reared 
in Arkansas—men and women who are mak- 
ing great records for themselves, and re- 
flecting great credit upon our native State. 

I am particularly proud of the daily com- 
ments I hear in Washington and around the 
country—highly commendatory of the Ar- 
kansas delegation in Congress. We have 
two outstanding Senators, JoHN M. Mc- 
CLELLAN and WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (by the way, 
I know you will be interested in knowing 
that, since Senator McCLEeLLan has become 
such a national figure in the Democratic 
Party, there is a growing sentiment in favor 
of his nomination for President of the 
United States at the next Democratic Con- 
vention), and our entire delegation in the 
House of Representative is equal, if not su- 
perior, to the delegation of any other State. 
Another great Arkansan, and a national 
leader in the Democratic Party, is Leslie 
Biffle, of Piggott, Ark. Leslie, as you know, 
was for many years Secretary of the United 
States Senate and is one of the most highly 
respected leaders of the Democratic Party. 

The longer I live outside of the State, 
though I retain a legal residence here, the 
more anxious I become to again make my 
permanent home here—which I fully expect 
to do in the next few years. 

I am proud of the record Arkansas men 
and women have made in their contribution 
to the development of American aviation 
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poth in war and in peace. I remember that 
Field Kindley, of Gravette, Ark., was the sec- 
ond ace of aces among the American flyers 
jn World War I. I remember that many 
Arkansan men who learned the rudiments 
of aviation in Arkansas have become pilots 
or important officials in the great airlines 
of the country, and many others have at- 
tained high rank in military aviation. I 
remember that I taught senior State senator, 
llis Fagan, to fly back in the early days of 
aviation in Arkansas and, not only did he 
become an excellent pilot, but he was the 
first man to own and operate in airline in 
Arkansas which ran from Oklahoma through 
Favetteville, through Little Rock, to Mem- 
phis. I remember Johnny Howe, whom I 
started as a second lieutenant in my old 
154th Aero Squadron, who is now a general 
in the Air Force. Another young man whom 
I encouraged to start flying and who became 
a major general in the Air Force, and whose 
death was a great loss not only to the State 
put to the Air Force, was our good friend, 
Earl Ricks, of Hot Springs. In the early 
days in the development of civil aviation, 
there were many young men of our State 
who led the way in the development of civil 
and military aviation not only in Arkansas 
but throughout the Nation. There was 
Felix Smart, of Pine Bluff; Adrian William- 
son and l.ussell Lambert, of Monticello; 
Charles Taylor, of Little Rock; and many 
others too numerous to mention in the short 
time allotted to me at this moment. I am 
humbly proud that it was my good fortune 
to have had a part in all of these activities, 

The State of Arkansas and its fine citizen- 
ship has been good to me, and I am truly 
deeply grateful for the friendship of the 
fine people of this great community. You 
helped me in many ways in my early strug- 
gies for an education and a livelihood. 

It was my good fortune to serve you for 
2 years as assistant secretary of State, and 
to be elected twice as your State auditor— 
in which campaign I made the first statewide 
political campaign by airplane that was ever 
made. You gave me the honor of serving 
you for 2 years as your State Director of Aer- 
onautics and, finally, you accorded me the 
privilege of being candidate for Governor 
of Arkansas—and you kindly defeated me by 
a fairly substantial majority. My defeat 
as a candidate for governor was really a 
favor because it is a fact that if I had any 
particular qualifications, they were in the 
aviation line—and I remember quite well 
that within a few weeks after my defeat, 
and at a time when I felt my life had been 
ruined, I received an entirely unexpected 
long distance telephone call from the presi- 
dent of an aircraft company in Kansas City, 
who asked if he could see me in Little Rock 
the next day. The result of that visit was 
my election as vice president and sales man- 
ager of a Kansas City aircraft factory, at a 
salary of more than twice the salary of the 
Governor of Arkansas. 

In 1932, due to some of my great Arkansas 
friends, particularly Senator Joe T. Robinson 
and Senator Thaddeus Carraway, President 
Roosevelt appointed me Director of Civil 
Aeronautics in the old Bureau of Air Com- 
merce—which led to a later appointment as 
adviser to the United States on European 
aviation, with particular reference to the 
Furopean technique in airline operation. 
During my work in this capacity I was based 
in London and Paris, and it was while on 
this work that the president of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Mr. Juan T. Trippe, 
called me by trans-atlantic telephone from 
New York to Paris and prevailed upon me 
to quit Government service and join Pan 
American for the purpose of organizing and 
Operating the Atlantic division of Pan Ameri- 
Can Airways, which operation had just been 
decided upon by the Pan American Airways 
board of directors. 
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After establishing the Atlantic division of 
Pan American, I was promoted to my present 
position in connection with Pan American 
Airways System public relations. 

I am in my 18th year with the greatest 
airline in the world, which, incidentally, em- 
ploys scores of native sons of Arkansas. An 
old Little Rock boy, whom you all know, 
is one of our most valued officers—I have 
reference to Charles Shoemaker, Jr., who has 
been with us for many years and who is in 
charge of the passenger service department of 
our Latin American division, and is based 
at Miami, Fla. 

During the years I have been with my 
company my work has caused me to travel 
through over 40 foreign countries and col- 
onies—which has been an education in it- 
self—and during which travels I have run 
into numerous former Arkansans who are 
doing important work for our country or 
for private companies in various sections of 
the world. 

All of the opportunities I have had in 
my life, and any accomplishments I may 
have been able to make, have been due, 
directly or indirectly, to the friendship, en- 
couragement, inspiration, and aid that has 
been given to me in the past by my won- 
derful Arkansas friends, and I am grateful 
to you all. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you again 
for the honor you have conferred upon me 
by inviting me to participate in this event 
today. 

Thank you, and God bless you all 





The Compulsory Reserve Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
concerned with the proposed compulsory 
Reserve bill: 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y., May 2, 1955. 
Representative EprrH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: You probably are as 
concerned as I am about the pending com- 
pulsory Reserve bill. As you know, 8 years 
is a long time for Americans to be under 
military control. 

When General Smuts said: “Conscription 
is the taproot of militarism,” I believe he 
meant that you can’t train the boys of the 
Nation physically for war without also train- 
ing their minds for war. 

The European experience with such a pro- 
gram was so disastrous that I am sure we 
ought to think twice before adopting, in the 
atomic age, a program that may gradually 
make our people rely primarily on military 
solutions to world problems. 

Is it not true that Reserve groups have 
testified in the public hearings in favor of 
the voluntary system, and that the Navy and 
Air Force were especially vocal against this 
compulsory plan? They are apparently con- 
fident that they can meet required goals 
without this bill. 

Why then should we tamper with our 
precious freedom to impose an 8-year draft 
on every boy? 

Very sincerely, 
Harry EMERSON Fospick. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1955. 
The Honorable EpITH GREEN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will you oppose the 6-month military 
training portion of H. R. 5297? 

The high-school principals of this coun- 
try who are genuinely interested in the de- 
fense of their country and also in the wel- 
fare of all school youth opposed, by resolu- 
tion at their recent convention, any military 
program that would induce youth to leave 
secondary school before graduation. 

The present 6-month military-training 
portion of H. R. 5297 will offer a special plan 
to youth to evade the present selective- 
service provisions, or any extension of it, 
by enlisting for military service between 
ages 17-19. This the youth will be induced 
to do and to leave high school before grad- 
uation so they can be included in this lim- 
ited quota of 100,000-250,000 youth every 
year. Such a program will tend to violate 
the present stay-in-school-until-gradua- 
tion policy of all branches of the Armed 
Forces, which we believe you wish to main- 
tain. 

We are authorized by the high-school 
principals of our country to urge all Mem- 
bers of Congress to preserve and continue 
the present selective-service provisions in 
any military program before the Congress. 

Youth should not be permitted or induced 
by & 6-month option to enter the military- 
training program before graduation from 
high school or until ages 1814-20 if still in 
attendance in high school. Consider this a 
personal letter expressing the prevailing at- 
titude of high-school principals toward the 
6-month portion of H. R. 5297. 

LELAND N. Drake, 
President; Chairman, Legislative 
Committee. 
Pau E. ELIcKER, 
Executive Secretary; Secretary, Leg- 
islative Committee. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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Foreign Policy in the Pacific 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
April 13 my distinguished colleague from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] delivered a very interesting address 
concerning our foreign policy in the Pa- 
cific at the Democratic fund-raising din- 
ner at San Mateo, Calif. Because this 
subject is of such extreme interest to all 
of us, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE DULLES DILEMMA 


I have come to you this evening to make 
a brief report on foreign policy in the Pa- 
cific—a policy which summed up is the 
Dulles dilemma. It is a dilemma vitally— 
maybe mortally—important to us on the Pa- 
cific coast. It is also, like any dilemma, 
frighteningly confused—in this case more 
than usual because of a last-minute discov- 
ery by Mr. Dulles of a paper tiger—a tiger 
which he claims to be this country but which 
many feel is merely this country’s Secretary 
of State. 

In a consideration of foreign policy of the 
United States, there is one all-important 
point to remember. We are told of the ad- 
ministration-Republican foreign policy—of 
the Democratic foreign policy and of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy. The administration- 
Republican foreign policy can only be defined 
if you name the day and define it. 

Of the Democratic foreign policy we have 
& clear idea indelibly written in history of 
which we are inordinately proud; of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy we have no idea what- 
soever, You first must decide which frac- 
tion of the Republican Party you will bi- 
partisan with. However, none of these pol- 
icies are the American foreign policy. The 
American foreign policy can only be decided 
by the American people themselves—people 
such as you who I am addressing tonight. It 
is you who must and shall set policies of the 
United States—domestic or foreign. To do 
this, you must be appraised of the facts— 
of the choices before us and their dangers. 

I have come tonight to tell you as many 
of these as I have time for so that you can 
help dissipate both the Dulles dilemma and 
the paper tiger. 

To begin with—to you as Democrats—as 
one of your Democratic Senators, I want to 
Say that there was never anything wrong 
with the basic Democratic foreign policy set 
down by Truman and Acheson. It was the 
Policy of containment—the policy of im- 
Placable opposition to aggression. The Com- 
eniets understood it that way and respected 
t. Today the Republican Party is trying its 
best to get back to it as quickly as possible. 
In fact, the heart of the Dulles dilemma is 
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how they can get back without having the 
Democrats say, “I told you so”—without the 
Communists putting us behind an iron cur- 
tain instead of us keeping them behind one. 

For campaign purposes purely, the Repub- 
lican Party today is making a terrific ado 
about two things. First, they are claiming 
that the Yalta agreement was the original sin 
so far as the Orient is concerned. From it 
they claim stem all the problems of China, 
Korea, Indochina, Matsu and Quemoy, and 
Formosa. Second, they say that the only way 
we can possibly extract ourselves from our 
present dilemma is to trust implicitly in the 
clear judgment of our military leaders—the 
foremost of whom is our President. 

With this we must take emphatic excep- 
tion. Our present situation has been caused 
to a large extent by too great dependence 
upon the judgment of our military leaders. 
After the Second World War we found, as did 
the old tiger of France Clemenceau after the 
First, that ‘War is too serious a matter to be 
left entirely to the generals.” 

Regardless of it merits, the Yalta Agree- 
ment was signed by President Roosevelt at 
the insistence of the military leaders of the 
Republican leaders in the United States Sen- 
ate in order to shorten the war and to save 
500,000 American lives. 

That the military leaders were dead wrong, 
that they miscalculated our strength, the 
devastating effectiveness of the atomic bomb 
and the capacity of our scientists and indus- 
try to make bombs, is the tragedy of Yalta— 
if tragedy there is. 

You have heard of the insistence of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that we must get Russia 
to take an active part in the Pacific in order 
to save our boys. What you probably have 
not heard is what the Republican party it- 
self was saying at the time. I have in my 
hand a speech given on the Senate floor at 
this time by Senator WILEY of Wisconsin, one 
of the ranking members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Here is what he had to 
say: 

“Why then should we pussyfoot with our 
Russian ally and not declare only that we 
want them to make common cause in the 
Pacific? Why then should we not strength- 
en President Truman’s hand by making 
known this desire from here at home in no 
uncertain terms? * * * 

“Why should we act like helpless milk- 
toasts when we have vast financial and 
other bargaining power to use as pressure on 
Russia? Why should we follow the lead of 
the ‘nice Nellies’ of our State Department 
who have been more concerned with diplo- 
matic niceties than with the preservation of 
American interests and lives? * * * 


“Thus America has everything to gain and 
thousands of her boys’ lives to lose unless 
Russia joins in the Pacific struggle. * * * 

“I would be remiss in my obligations as a 
United States Senator if I did not voice, in 
all humility but with all the force at my 
command, the feeling of millions of Ameri- 
cans that Russia do her part in the Pacific.” 

Our second great example of military judg- 
ment occurred in Korea. We undertook 
Korea with the complete support of the Con- 
gress of the United States. We undertook 
our responsibilities instantly. I know be- 
cause it happened that I was at Blair House, 
the White House at the time, the evening we 
took that action. Republicans, Democrats, 
Military staffs all agreed that this action was 
imperative and confirmed it next day. 


In Korea we fought a confined, highly 
successful and—to begin with—not an ex- 
cessively costly war, up to the great error 
in military judgment. We had rolled the 
North Koreans back to their own borders 
when the military decided they would push 
on to the Yalu. You remember that inci- 
dent. The Chinese said: “If you do, we will 
get into this ourselves.” The military 
leaders said, “‘We don’t believe you. You 
can’t and you won't.” So they crossed over 
into North Korea. They pushed to the Yalu 
and they were wrong. Not only did the 
Chinese Communist armies get into the 
fight, they pushed us clear down to the 
southernmost tip of Korea and cost us the 
long and bloody war that followed. 

This is the war that the Republican Party 
promised to end if they were reelected and 
they did. They ended it in a way President 
Truman could have ended it at any time—by 
surrendering. 

You will remember when your San Fran- 
cisco newspapermen interviewed a dejected 
Gen. Mark Clark when he came home 
from that surrender. They asked him why 
we gave up airfields and island that were 
strategic. He answered, “I guess because 
they wanted them.” The Washigton papers 
characterized it was the “voice of the mouse” 
and the first surrender in American history. 

After Korea comes the third great example 
of military judgment—Indochina. Mr. Dul- 
les and every expert on Asia said that once 
the Communits armies were freed in northern 
China they would move down to southern 
China and attack Indochina. They reported 
that these armies were moving in that di- 
rection—that they were building up for an 
invasion. Finally they did invade. 

No preparations were made by our Gov- 
ernment to meet this invasion. We closed 
our eyes and hoped it wouldn’t happen. We 
refused to pour in arms and assistance to our 
allies as we had in previous wars. We left 
them helpless quarry of the red snake. But 
we did trust in the military appraisal of the 
situation. This was that the defenses of 
the French could stand without us—that the 
strategy of Dien Bien Phu would be success- 
ful. Well, it wasn’t. 

Mr. Dulles said that Indochina was ab- 
solutely necessary to the defense of the 
whole of Southern Asia. You remember the 
statement that all Southern Asia would 
fall—like a house of cards. 

He went to Geneva to say that we were 
going to be tough. We made promises to the 
French and moved our aircraft carriers into 
the gulf to back him up. But he held a 
news conference just the night before the 
Geneva meeting and said, ‘Well, of course. 
He didn’t mean it.” That was the time they 
cartooned him as rushing to Geneva but 
leaving his head behind. 

You can see what Clemenceau meant when 
he said that war is too serious a matter to 
be left entirely to the generals. 

Today we must make another fateful de- 
cision. Whether to defend Quemoy, whether 
to use atomic bombs. The military tell us 
that the Chinese cannot withstand our first 
assault—that Russia will not back up China, 
But don’t forget that if they are once again 
wrong and Russia does keep her treaties and 
back up China, we are in for a major war. 

In digging up Yalta as a campaign issue, 
the Republicans are hoping to attract our 
attention from their two surrenders and 
their bumbling foreign policies. 
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In passing we might also point out that if 
Yalta is the original sin in the Pacific—the 
refusal to follow Prime Minister Churchill's 
advice and enter Europe through the Ljub- 
ljana Gap into the Balkans gave eastern 
Europe to the Communists—and in that the 
President cannot say he had no part. 

The first step toward our present dilemma 
in the Pacific was taken on February 2, 1953, 
by President Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union message. In the Republican cam- 
paign for votes, regardless of truth or na- 
tional safety, that party turned its back 
upon the policy of containment for one they 
described as broad and daring. It was not 
the containment but the liberation of Com- 
munist China. In line with it, the Presi- 
dent unleashed Chiang Kai-shek. Said the 
President: 

“There is no longer any logic or sense in a 
condition that required the United States 
Navy to assume defensive responsibilities on 
behalf of the Chinese Communists. I am, 
therefore, issuing instructions that the 7th 
Fleet no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China. This order implies no 
aggressive intent on our part, but we Cer- 
tainly have no obligation to protect a nation 
fighting us in Korea.” 

It sounded comforting, but it was the first 
roar of the paper tiger. I knew—I had been 
in Formosa. The military knew and the 
Communists knew that Chiang Kai-shek had 
no army worth unleashing. It was like un- 
leashing me in the ring with Marciano next 
month. The operations of our 7th Fleet did 
not change; they flew and sailed the same 
patrols. 

But it certainly gave Communist China 
something to think about. They looked 
upon Chiang’s 50,000 men on Quemoy and 
his increasing fortifications, not as far from 
their mainland as Oakland is from San 
Francisco and decided they should do some- 
thing about it. They announced they were 
going to drive the Nationalists out of these 
islands and out of Formosa too, by the way. 


As for the defense of Formosa, we are all 
firmly, unanimously, and wholeheartedly 
committed to that adventure. Last Janu- 
ary—lest China or the world have any doubt 
as to our determination and provoke a war 
by accident—we made it brilliantly clear by 
passing the Formosa resolution in the Sen- 
ate. We gave the President no new powers, 
but we did confirm our unhesitating support 
of his constitutional powers. 

We made it clear that the American people 
would make war against China or any other 
nation if such a course was thought essen- 
tial to national safety; that we did not favor 
waiting supinely until attacked but were 
drawing a line—a distant line—which we 
would not permit to be crossed by a hostile 
force. 


There is a fraction of the Republican 
Party—and your Senator -KNOWLAND is 
among them—that do not think this goes 
far enough. They believe that China must 
be liberated, that the Communists must be 
utterly crushed—atomic bombed to surren- 
der, and that such a bloody course is essen- 
tial not only to world peace but our own 
survival. In this they have the ears of the 
administration—the support of the generals. 
Their demands for preventative war fur- 
nishes the only reason for the defense of 
Quemoy and the Matsus. We must realize 
this and take our part in this debate. If 
these two inconsequential islands, as some 
Senators claim, are invaluable as a spring- 
board to launch a full-scale war to liberate 
China, then the American people should 
know that this is their value. They should 
know the cost. It is no matter for secret 


deliberation and decision. 


What devilish, ghastly irony it would be 
for all of us here on the Pacific, if after 
so emphatically eliminating the chance that 
China accidentally set off a world war be- 
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cause she did not clearly know our inten- 
tions, we Ourselves set off one because we 
did not believe the Chinese and Russians. 

I have been to Formosa several times. I 
have listened to the debates and I believe 
it is clear beyond a reasonable argument 
that these offshore islands are in no sense 
essential to the defense of Formosa. Argu- 
ments to the contrary are almost frivolous. 
As the New York Times says, “It is almost 
like arguing that the loss of Staten Island— 
a ferry boat ride from Manhattan, would 
jeopardize the defense of Bermuda.” 

Two reasons are given for our defending 
these islands to the bitter end. The first 
is that if we don’t we will be considered a 
paper tiger. The second that if we lose them, 
Chiang’s troops will lose their morale and 
might even defect. 

As to the paper tiger, he was discovered by 
Mr. Dulles himself and described to the Na- 
tion in a speech upon his return from the 
Bankok conference on March 8. He said we 
must not make any further concessions that 
would lend support to the Communist 
charge that the United States is such a 
fiismy animal. 

It is useless for us to protest now that Mr. 
Dulles should have thought of this eventual- 
ity before the administration unleashed the 
noneffective Nationalist armies, before he 
declared “massive retaliation.” 

There is no use of my pointing to the 
speeches I have made on the floor of the 
Senate—and Senators LonG, Jackson, etc., 
have made protesting Mr. Dulles’ policy and 
predicting its inevitable outcome. He has 
most certainly brought it on himself. All I 
can insist upon is that the paper tiger is not 
the United States—-but the Secretary him- 
self and an administration that has put po- 
litical expediency before wise and courageous 
action. 

As to the humor of Chiangs’ troops—to 
this end we can scarcely risk atomic war— 
justify the millions of inevitable casualties 
and back up an army that can get no fresh 
recruits or reenforcements except from our- 
selves. 

If we defend Quemoy, it will mean the use 
of small atomic bombs. It will mean that 
we will fight with only two allies—Chiang 
and Sigmund Rhee. Even Canada has said 
it will refuse to come along. If the Rus- 
sians keep the mutual defense treaty with 


China it will mean submarines, planes, and ° 


even small atomic bombs to resist us. Only 
one hydrogen bomb on Formosa would end 
all of this dilemma for eternity. It is Just 
the right size for such a bomb. 

It is my opinion that it is high time we 
end this dilemma. Let us with protests, 
votes, and every means at hand, make it 
crystal clear to the White House that we 
want no part of these offshore islands. That 
we want no part in experiments with atomic 
warfare that is cheap in money but astro- 
nomically costly in human life. 

Let us also demand an end to the bum- 
blings of our State Department—to the put- 
ting of politics before wise policy and money 
before national defense. 

We must, as the administration said it 
would do 3 months ago, introduce clarity and 
certainty into our relations with the Chinese 
Communists and the whole world. We must 
let America be America—have an American 
foreign policy which is a fearless Christian 
foreign policy. 

As to this in conclusion, I would like to 
point out that world events are showing us 
that even our democratic policy of contain- 
ment may not be enough. We live in a day 
when the underprivileged of the world are 
on the march demanding equality of op- 
portunity, freedom from economic exploita- 
tion, and the enjoyment of a better life. The 
Communists are capitalizing on this to the 
ultimate enslavement of nations. Until we 
can capitalize upon it too, and bring hope to 
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these people of a new and fresh day, we wi 
really have no effective American foreign 
policy. 
If only they had a faint ray of hope tha 
they might enjoy a pitiful little of what we 
enjoy they would never become Communists, 
Every one of us here wants them to haye 
not only the hope, but to actually have what 
we have. For that we would gladly fight jn 
the American tradition—to make them fee} 
it, know it, and to realize the benefits of it, 
must be your American foreign policy, 





Loyalty Means Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATT®S 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I asx 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Merton B. Tice, commander 
in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, over the American Broad- 
casting Co. facilities, the address being 
entitled “Loyalty Means Liberty.” Mr. 
Tice is a citizen of South Dakota. I 
commend to all American citizens a care- 
ful reading of his address. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

LOYALTY MEANS LIBERTY 


“The most shameful and sordid period in 
the relatively short history of our great 
country is the more than 30 years during 
which Soviet espionage has been allowed to 
spread its tentacles over the United States,” 
so reported the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the United States House of 
Representatives, on December 30, 1951. We 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars also noted, 
particularly during World War II and after- 
ward, that the United States was fast becom- 
ing “the promised land” for Communists. 
Why? Because many of our industrial and 
military secrets were not protected; and 
secondly, disloyal Americans enjoyed the 
greatest individual freedom ever known by 
man. 

Think of it—men of dishonest purpoce, 
enjoying all the blessings of liberty, engaged 
in a conspiracy to destroy the Government 
that provided their very own protection. 
And, as of this month, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover reported that the known Communist 
Party members in the United States still 
numbers about 24,000. 

As a veterans’ organization of well over 4 
million members, we learned something 
about this that caused us years ago to siage 
parades in the East to counter the Red May 
Day demonstrations in that area. As you 
know, as far back as 1926 we requested Con- 
gress to outlaw the Communist Party. And, 
thank heavens, this mandate was fulfilled 
last year by our Congress. But as we learned 
more and more of the astounding number 
of Soviet spies and traitors in our midst, we 
decided, as our country’s oldest veterans’ 0r- 
ganization, to do something to smash the 
Commies, and at the same time strengthel 
America. It was time to stand up and be 
counted. So, on May 1 in 1950, Loyalty Day, 
on a national scale, was launched by the 
VFW. 

Loyalty Day gives an ideal opportunity for 
every patriotic organization to show ihe 
world their dedication and allegiance to ‘ve 
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Government of the United States of America, 
and to restate their vow to preserve and de- 
fend the United States from all enemies, 
oever. 

ves commander in chief of the VFW, I want 
to thank warmly the veteran, civic, fra- 
ternal, labor, religious, women’s, and youth 
groups which have participated. In par- 
ticular, our thanks go to the school children 
who have taken part in patriotic programs 
during Loyalty Week. 

This year, our theme is: Loyalty means 
liberty. That is true, of course, only if the 
present and succeeding generations appreci- 
ate and understand the benefits and are 
willing to defend liberty from all her ene- 
mies. Edmund Burke, a noted writer, wisely 
said: “For evil to triumph it is only neces- 
sary that good men do nothing.” Apropos 
of Loyalty Day, and in paraphrase, one might 
say: For Communist slavery to triumph it 
is only necessary that free men do nothing. 

We are gratified, as an organization, by 
the successful results of our efforts to do 
something. For example, nothing has given 
more impetus to State celebrations than the 
unanimous gubernatorial endorsements. 
And the awards for the last 5 years from 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge have 
spurred us on. Publicity media have been 
extremely outstanding in this nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian, cooperative patriotic program. 
And Congress has now designated May 1 of 
each year as @ national observance. We of 
the VFW are grateful. 

We, as Americans, have much to be proud 
of. However, we have avoided anything 
that might be called selfish nationalism. 
And although the United States has the tre- 
mendous responsibility of leadership in the 
free world, we stress our international obli- 
gations rather than our international stand- 
ing, and our desire te help our allies rather 
than our national material strength. 

However, we do reflect in these programs 
our never ceasing resistance to totalitarian- 
ism; and, we continually stress, that for us 
the Constitution is revered as the symbol of 
national unity and American liberty. Let 
me point out that just te hate communism 
isnot of much help. That is just water off 
a duck’s back. We have to do something in 
a positive and constructive way if we are to 
accomplish anything. 

Let us now—you and I—examine a defi- 
nite area wherein much may be done to 
further Americanism. Consider the field of 
education. I believe all will agree that 
human dignity and freedom is the high trust 
of education. In fact, upon this base de- 
pends the maintenance of our representa- 
tive government. Accordingly, we believe it 
mandatory that educators teach that the 
principles upon which this Government was 
founded deserve the devoted loyalty of every 
true citizen. I sincerely believe that few 
duties for parents are more important in 
the rearing of children than vigilance as to 
what our beloved future citizens are study- 
ing, and how their teachers feel about this 
great land of ours. 

It is certain that youth must be prepared 
to live in our present day world and able to 
face the grave problems of the hydrogen age. 
Yes, a fundamental knowledge of his pre- 
cious, national birthright should be an essen- 
tial element in the education of an Ameri- 
can. It conditions his patriotic content 
wherein lies his respect for law and consti- 
tuted authority; his deference to the con- 
sclence and dignity of man; and his love for 
his land and its people. If the young Amer- 
ican understands all this, he will know, as 
did Kipling, that: 





“All we have of freedom—all we use or 
know— 

This our fathers bought for us, long and 
long ago.” 


One also learns through a study of Ameri- 
Can history, that the stability of our Gov- 
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ernment rests on loyalty to the constitu- 
tional leader after final decisions are made 
and laws passed. Disagree, yes—the abso- 
lute right to disagree. Always, public opin- 
ion must be permitted full opportunity to 
be heard, but when laws are declared con- 
stitutional, then to them the good citizen 
must ever be faithful. And because of that 
quality of loyalty, we have enjoyed the most 
successful self-government the troubled 
world has yet known. 

In the matter of patriotic education, I ask 
you: How can we produce outstanding Amer- 
ican citizens without an adequate knowledge 
of realistic American history, exposure to the 
theory and practice of democratic govern- 
ment, and a heart-searching examination of 
the spiritual needs and history of man? 
Could there be a finer course of study for 
American citizenship? 

We of the Veterans of Foreign Wars have 
for some years strongly advocated that Amer- 
icanism should be taught as it once was: A 
way of life charted according to the humani- 
tarian ideals and democratic principles which 
our forefathers wrote into the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. What 
better patriotic inspiration is there for youth, 
or for any American, than that contained in 
the exciting story of the creation of the 
American Nation? And today, as we nego- 
tiate on an international scale, if we expect 
to win the hearts and minds of men—and 
that is the struggle—at a time when free 
governments are falling on distant fronts, 
we must show a unity in social faith and 
unquestionable proof of our devotion to the 
ideals that have made us great. 

There is nothing dry or dull in this social 
faith as expressed by Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Eisenhower. In fact, when we review our 
history since our founding, we can safely 
say that no three centuries were ever crowded 
with so many moments of drama and ad- 
venture, of tragedy and glory, than found in 
the colorful history that shaped our destiny 
in the New World. 

And never should we forget, whether we 
are of the first generation or the tenth, that 
we are all co-sharers of that proud heritage. 
We are grateful that on Loyalty Day so 
many foreign-born march with us in large 
parades—Americans all. We should remem- 
ber also that the casualty lists of all our 
wars bear witness that these newcomers 
through the years who fought and died for 
their foster mother—America—were of the 
conviction that: 


“Each generation of free men 
Its share of liberty 

Must win again and yet again 
That men shall be free.” 


Sometimes, though, we wonder exactly 
how far, as a Nation, we will go to defend 
the freedom and dignity of the individual. 
For example, how far will we go to effect 
the release of our young men held by the 
Reds—the 11 airmen illegally held by Com- 
munist China? There are also reportedly 
some 800 other Americans in Communist 
jails, many confined in dungeons, some in 
leg irons and arm chains for months. It 
seems high time that this country did 
everything possible for the release of these 
men. We simply cannot afford to do less. 

Of course, these questions are complicated 
and involved, but that is all the more reason 
that something should be done, and done 
now. We do not believe our people should 
be held for ransom—the price admission to 
the United Nations. Red China should 
never be permitted to shoot her way into 
the United Nations, and we beg of Congress 
to take a firm stand. Furthermore, we are 
firmly convinced that if the Communist 
world continues “nibbling” on any front, 
force should be met with force. The only 
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proviso is that all concerned be informed 
in advance exactly what to expect. We 
should know by this time that appeasement 
is a sure road to defeat. 

Challenges and problems confront our 
generation as we come to the crossroads of 
civilization in our redezvous with destiny. 
There are no simple answers. Only with a 
deep-seated belief in God and a full arsenal 
of atomic bombs may we hope for survival. 
We must accept the fact there is no cheap 
way to bring about worthwhile results or to 
achieve an adequate military defense. We 
know that liberty will survive only if men 
and women defend it. And as we give 
thanks to Almighty God for our rights and 
privileges, we should also ponder how better 
to discharge our duties and responsibilities 
as Americans. 

To deserve a title, one should earn it. And 
I submit, that to deserve the world’s greatest 
title—“I Am An American’”—one must be 
willing to defend the Nation at any cost, to 
fight for the noble concepts of the free way 
of life, and to die if need be that freedom 
may live. Let us always remember that 
cowards did not found this country and 
cowards will never preserve it. 





The Future of the American Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, among 
Americans best informed regarding 
transportation problems, especially as 
they relate to the merchant marine, is 
Gen. John M. Franklin, whose patriotic 
service as Chief of the Water Division 
of the Transportation Corps of the 
United States Army, and as Assistant 
Chief of Transportation during World 
War II, represented a major contribution 
to the welfare of this Nation. General 
Franklin delivered a forceful address be- 
fore the Hampton Roads Maritime Asso- 
ciation on April 14, and because of the 
factual information it contains I con- 
sider it worthy of the reading of the 
American public and ask that excerpts 
from the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It will be my endeavor to show how essen- 
tial was the role of the merchant ships in 
World War II and the necessity of equaliz- 
ing construction and operating costs between 
foreign-flag ships and American ships, if we 
are to have an American merchant marine 
at all, and, finally, what the real cost to the 
taxpayer actually is. 

The 1936 Merchant Marine Act is the act 
under which the Government equalizes the 
cost of constructing and operating Ameri- 
can-flag vessels with competitive foreign-flag 
vessels. The soul of the act is parity. It 
has nothing to do with profit. 

. * © s * 

The first question is, Why is it necessary 
to subsidize American shipyards and the 
American merchant marine? 

1. The answer is simple: Because of the 
higher scale of wages and the higher cost 
of materials in the United States as com- 
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pared to foreign countries. The cost of 
building ships in foreign yards is between 
40 and 50 percent lower than in the United 
States. This cost must be equalized, or 
there will be no building of commercial 
ships for foreign operation in this country. 
The shipowner gets the same ship he could 
buy abroad for half the money he would 
otherwise pay here. A large number of 
Americans do build their ships abroad and 
operate them under foreign flags. 

This construction equalization is in reality 
a subsidy to American shipyards and Ameri- 
can labor. 

If no ships are built in the United States 
in peacetime, there will be a serious lack of 
shipyard facilities and personnel with the 
developed skills for the tremendous expan- 
sion of shipbuilding which experience has 
taught us will be vital in wartime. This is 
inviting disaster. 

2. Now, as to operation: The average 
* monthly wage cost of operating a 10,000-ton 
American-flag cargo vessel in 1953 was 
$24,500; British, the next highest, was 
$6,500 per month; German, $5,100 per month; 
Japanese, $4,100 per month. It is obvious 
that unless these costs are equalized there 
will be fewer and fewer American-fiag ships 
operating foreign in peacetime. I do not 
think these wage differentials are far out of 
line with those in other industries. As an 
example, the wages of a coal miner in the 
United States are about four times the wages 
of a British coal miner. 

= S . 2 . 


Just prior to World War I 90 percent of 
Amercian trade was being carried in for- 
eign vessels. When the war broke out and 
foreign ships were withdrawn from commer- 
cial service, the American economy was for 
a time almost completely shut off from 
needed foreign raw materials. Our export 
trade was left high and dry. 

These experiences, combined with the 
recent lessons of Korea, are more persuasive 
than words. As a world power, we cannot 
depend on foreign nations to transport the 
sinews of war to our troops and vital raw 
materials to our production plants. 

- a = > 7 


Now let us look at the cost of the American 
merchant marine to the taxpayer and what 
it contributes to our National economy and 
security. 

First, as to the real cost. I welcome a 
chance to discuss this, because the cost to 
the taxpayer is somewhat misleading and 
very often misunderstood. 

An American-flag steamship line operat- 
ing under a contract with the Government 
must meet certain Government require- 
ments as to operations and equipment: 

1. Its ships must be constructed 
American shipyards; 

2. All of its ships must be registered under 
the American flag; 

3. Safety requirements imposed by Con- 
gress, which are the highest in the world, 
must be met. Foreign standards are much 
lower. 

4. Regularly scheduled service over specific 
essential trade routes must be maintained; 

5. All the officers and 90 percent of the 
crewmen it employs must be American 
citizens; 

6. All of the equipment. food, supplies, 
and other materials used on its ships must 
be of American origin. 

If these qualifications, among others, are 
met, the steamship company is entitled to 
what is called an operating-differential sub- 
sidy as provided in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. Operating-differential subsidies 
represent the difference in cost of operating 
under American registry—with an American 
crew, using American stores and equipment, 
and maintaining the higher standards of 
marine safety—as against operating under 
a foreign flag, using lower salaried foreign 


in 
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seamen, cheaper stores and supplies, and 
lower safety standards. 

Moreover, under the act, 50 percent of all 
profits, earned by a steamship company 
holding an operating-differential subsidy, in 
excess of 10 percent ef its capital necessarily 
employed, are recaptured by the Government. 

In the 14-year period, 1938 to 1951, in- 
clusive, the subsidized lines have received or 
accrued operating-differential subsidy total- 
ing $258,550,362, of which $111,392,038 has 
been recaptured or accrued for recapture by 
the Government, leaving the net operating 
subsidy paid by the Government during this 
period of $147,158,324. 

During the same 14-year period, 1938 to 
1951, inclusive, the subsidized lines paid to 
the Government Federal income and excess 
profits taxes amounting to $%130,503,000. 
Therefore, the net cost to the Government 
for operating-differential subsidy for the 
period 1938 to 1951, inclusive, after con- 
sidering taxes paid by the subsidized lines, 
was only $16,655,000. 





Foreign Aid Forever? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
provoking editorial entitled “Foreign Aid 
Forever?” written by Mr. Henry Hazlitt 
and published in Newsweek, May 9, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ForEIGN Am FOREVER? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Once a government bureaucracy has been 
set up to do any job whatever, it will find 
endless excuses for expanding, prolonging, or 
perpetuating that job. This is the sad his- 
tory of our postwar foreign aid. 

Originally urged by Secretary Marshall in 
1947, to meet what was then regarded as a 
temporary emergency situation, foreign aid 
has gone on and on, from year to year, con- 
stantly changing its stated purposes, con- 
stantly changing its name, but showing not 
the slightest tendency to terminate or even 
taper off. It may come as a jolt to some 
readers to discover that the President is 
actually recommending an increase in the 
amount to be spent in the next fiscal year 
even over the amount being spent in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. He wants foreign aid to 
rise from ¢4.3 billion in 1955 to $4.7 billion 
in 1956. Worse than this, far from even 
suggesting a tapering off, the President in 
his letter to Secretary Dulles of April 16 
made it clear that he thought foreign give- 
away should be a continuing program under 
a permanent government establishment. 

The President’s April 20 message to Con- 
gress on foreign aid gives the perfunctory 
and mainly rhetorical arguments for it that 
we have been hearing for the last 9 years. 
The message raises a hundred doubts about 
details. I can mention only 1 or 2. 

It is a program for scattering the tax- 
payers’ money over nearly the whole world— 
practically to every country outside of the 
Iron Curtain. To a few countries, in the 
world as it is today, continuance of mil- 
itary aid is unavoidable. This now ap- 
plies most notably to Formosa and Korea, 
The President’s message makes out a less 
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obvious but still persuasive case for aig to 
Iran, Greece, and Turkey. But having men. 
tioned these specific countries, he suddenly 
plunges into the wholesale and unsupporteq 
generality that it is the duty of the Amer;. 
can taxpayer to promote welfare and growty 
for the peoples of Africa. Next we find that 
it has become somehow our duty to shower 
money all over Latin America. Where , 
critical situation exists, as in Guatemala or 
Bolivia, we must toss in still more. They 
we must continue to give to Yugoslavia ang 
India, though there is not the slighest as. 
surance that these countries will be on our 
side when the chips are down. 

This is dangerous business. To scatter aiq 
all around the globe is not only inexcusably 
wasteful, but its effect must be to reduce the 
aid we can give, for example, to Formosa, 
where it is urgently needed. The argument 
for such indiscriminate largess seems to be 
that having given aid to countries A, B, 
and C, we must give it to D, E, and F to 
prevent resentment. 

The President’s foreign-aid program sti!) 
allots substantial funds for “economic” aid, 
Truman’s point 4, and all the rest. We are 
told that “three out of every four dollars” in 
our foreign giveaway program ‘will be imme- 
diately spent within the United States.” 
This is like trying to appeal to the self-inter. 
est of an automobile dealer by telling him 
that if he makes you a gift of $4,000, you will 
use $3,000 of it to buy one of his cars. Yet an 
economic argument that would be rejected 
as ridiculous if made to a private business 
firm can be solemnly made to a Nation. 

Again the President tells us that we cannot 
be secure in our freedom unless, elsewhere 
in the world, we destroy ‘“‘the conditions un- 
der which totalitarianism grows—poverty, il- 
literacy, hunger, and disease.” Are these 
really the reasons for communism—or any 
other form of totalitarianism? Germany 
went Nazi with less poverty, illiteracy, hun- 
ger, or disease than any country outside the 
United States. 


It is ironic, in the light of our foreign-aid 
program, to compare the budgets of the 
United States and Great Britain. In its last 
fiscal year Britain had a surplus of $1.2 bil- 
lion; the United States will have a deficit of 
more than $4 billion. In the fiscal year 
ahead Britain plans a surplus of $414 million; 
we plan a deficit of $2.4 billion. Yet the 
country that had the surplus got $120 mil- 
lion of aid last year from the country that 
had the deficit. And we think it was Alice 
who lived in Wonderland? 





University of Wisconsin To Honor Three 
Distinguished Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to know that at the commence- 
ment ceremonies of the University of 
Wisconsin on June 17 next, three dis- 
tinguished Americans will be honored. 

There are a noted labor leader, Jacob 
F. Friedrick; a famous architect, W1s- 
consin’s world-renowed Frank Lloyd 
Wright; and a great women leader, Mrs. 
Lillian Gilbreth. 

Each of these outstanding Americans 
well deserves the plaudits which will be 
given them. 
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In the April 21 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as appears on page 4136, I personally 
paid tribute to Frank Lloyd Wright at 
the time I had reprinted an NBC radio 
interview and a Diplomat magazine in- 
terview with him. 

Mrs. Gilbreth, a famous wife of a fa- 
mous husband, has been part and parcel 
of the whole new science of industrial 
engineering which she and the late 
Frank Gilbreth pioneered in this coun- 


iy should also like to say just a word 
about Jacob Friedrick, not only is he an 
universally respected leader in the ranks 
of labor, but he is held in greatest ad- 
miration in the community, as well, and 

throughout all segments of Wisconsin 

e, 

MThe honor which will be accorded to 
mr. Friedrick at the University sym- 
polizes the honored new role of Ameri- 
can labor. Time was when labor, in its 
legitimate efforts to organize, in order 
to achieve a higher standard of living, 
was smeared and denounced. Labor 
leaders of the highest patriotism were 
treated as if they were “Red revolu- 
tionaries,’” simply because they sought 
the right of the workingman to bargain 
collectively. 

But now, fortunately, that unhappy 
day has passed. Labor has come into 
itsown. There is no field of community 
or patriotic endeavor in which the lead- 
ers of organized labor do not contribute 
alongside the leaders of every other sec- 
tion of society. So I am delighted that 
this fine AFL spokesman is to receive 
honor at the hands of my alma mater. 

I send to the desk an article published 
in the Saturday, May 7, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, announcing the intention to award 
the three honorary degress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TO HONOR LABOR 
LEADER—FRIEDRICK NAMED WITH FRANK 
LLOYD WRIGHT AND Mis. GILBRETH 
A Milwaukee labor leader, a world famous 

Wisconsin architect, and a noted woman 

author and industrial consultant will be 

awarded honorary degrees by the University 
of Wisconsin at commencement ceremonies 


in Camp Randall stadium, Madison, at 5 
p. m., June 17. 


University regents Saturday confirmed 
degrees for: 

Jacob F. Friedrick, general secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council. Doctor of laws. 

Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, of Spring 
Green, Wis. Doctor of fine arts. 

Mrs. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, of Montclair, 
N. J., president of Gilbreth, Inc., construc- 
tion engineers in management and currently 
Knapp visiting professor of mechanical 
engineering at the University of Madison, 
Doctor of science. 

Friedrick, 63, is one of the most highly 
. Téspected labor leaders in Wisconsin. He has 
been cited as the model of the self-educated 
man who has worked selflessly to enable 
others to benefit by education. He has been 
called the man most responsible for the 
strong support given the University of Wis- 
consin by the Wisconsin labor movement. 
Friedrick came to America from his native 
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Hungary when he was 13. His formal school- 
ing was limited to an eighth grade education 
plus a year and a half at what is now Boys’ 
Technical High School. He joined the AFL 
International Association of Machinists in 
Milwaukee in 1913, almost immediately be- 
came an active unionist and rapidly moved 
up in the local IAM organization. 


WAS REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


From 1935 to 1945, Friedrick was general 
organizer of the Federated Trades Council. 
For the next 6 years he was AFL regional 
director here. He then became general sec- 
retary of the trades council, the county cen- 
tral AFL body, and last Wednesday became 
general secretary-treasurer of the council 
with the formal abolition of the separate 
treasurer’s post. 

Friedrick is chairman of the city sewerage 
commission and has been a member of the 
advisory committee of the University of Wis- 
consin’s school for workers since its incep- 
tion and a member of the State industrial 
commission's advisory committee on unem- 
ployment compensation since 1932. 


LEAVES MARK AROUND WORLD 


Wright, 85, has been widely recognized as 
one of the great creative artists of the cen- 
tury. After more than a half century of 
architectural pioneering, he has left his uni- 
que mark on landscapes around the world. 
Born at Richland Center, Wis., Wright 
studied civil engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin in the middle 1880’s and in 1887 
went to Chicago where he became an ap- 
prentice of the late Louis Sullivan, one of 
the architects in American history. 

The Imperial Hotel in Tokyo was only the 
first of the daringly original buildings that 
brought Wright world recognition. Some 
500 buildings around the world, each rep- 
resenting a new facet of Wright's genius, are 
testimony to his pioneering. 

Wright in 1911 built Taliesin (‘radiant 
brow” in Welsh) at Spring Green, Wis. 
Wright since 1932 has trained young men in 
his architectural methods at Taliesin East, 
which he has, thrice rebuilt after fires, at 
Spring Green. 

Only last year, Wright said he would leave 
Wisconsin after the State supreme court 
ruled that the foundation that runs Taliesin 
was not tax exempt. Wright later relented. 

During his long career, Wright has been 
accorded numerous honors. Among them 
are honorary degrees from Wesleyan, Prince- 
ton, Temple and Yale universities, Florida 
Southern college, and an award from the 
University of Venice. 

Mrs. Gilbreth’s fame has been spread in 
two books, “Cheaper by the Dozen” and 
“Belles on Their Toes,” written by 2 of the 
12 Gilbreth children. Mrs. Gilbreth, 76, was 
born in Oakland, Calif. She married Frank 
B. Gilbreth, a pioner industrial efficiency 
engineer, in 1904. After her husband died 
in 1924, Mrs. Gilbreth turned her attention 
to science and engineering in order to take 
up her husband’s work where he left off. 

She earned a master’s degree in engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan in 1928 and 
a doctorate in engineering at Rutgers in 
1929. From 1935 to 1948, Mrs. Gilbreth was 
director of courses in motion study and utili- 
zation of technological progress and profes- 
sor of management at Purdue university. 

During World War II, Mrs. Gilbreth was 
a member of advisory committees to the 
office of war information and the war man- 
power commission. 

Mrs. Gilbreth is the author of many arti- 
cles in the field of education, management, 
psychology and time-motion study. She has 
received many awards, among them two in 
1954 never before won by a woman—the 
Washington award conferred by 5 major 
United States enginering societies and the 
gold medal of the International Committee 
of Scientific Management. 
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Tribute to Robert A. Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I delivered at the Taft memorial dinner, 
before the Suffolk County Republican 
Club, in Boston, Mass., on last Friday, 
May 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Americans, I am pleased once again 
to be in the city of Boston and the State of 
Massachusetts. 

For many years I have known your distin- 
guished Governor, Chris Herter, who has 
made such an outstanding record as your 
Chief Executive. This is also the home State 
of my good friend and colleague, Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Who serves as Senate 
Republican whip. 

I am also happy to be here tonight with 
Lloyd Taft, the son of the man whose mem- 
ory we are to honor. 

Robert A. Taft was generally known as 
“Mr. Republican.” In a larger sense, how- 
ever, he was “Mr. American” as well. His 
death was not only a great loss to his family, 
his friends, and his colleagues in the Senate, 
but to the Nation as well. 

In the course of events someone had to be 
selected to succeed to his position as Re- 
publican leader of the Senate. However, in 
the broader sense, no one could ever replace 
Bob Taft, the great leader that he was. 

It was my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the Senate Republican policy committee 
while he was Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate. As a result, my association with him 
was @& pleasant and cordial one and we 
worked very closely together in developing 
the legislative proposals of the first Repub- 
lican administration in 20 years. 

From the earliest meetings at the White 
House with the Republican leaders of the 
House and Senate, President Eisenhower had 
made it clear that he recognized, under the 
Constitution, that Congress was and is a co- 
equal branch of the Federal Government. 
He requested a full and frank discussion of 
the various problems brought up for con- 
sideration at these gatherings. 

During the 20 years of the New Deal a mis- 
conception had developed in some quarters 
as to the place of Congress in our constitu- 
tional system. 

We will not find President Eisenhower 
seeking to seize American industry, large or 
small, without authority of law and under 
the vague doctrine of inherent powers in the 
Presidency. 

On the doctrine that Congress was not in- 
tended to be and should not be a rubber- 
stamp or a subordinate body to the Execu- 
tive, Bob Taft and President Eisenhower 
were in full agreement. Needless to say, I 
completely concur in this viewpoint. 

The first section of article I of our Consti- 
tution states: “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

As can be readily seen, this is not a par- 
tial grant of legislative power, it is total in 
character. The Congress is where “all’ 
legislative power was intended to be and 
where it will continue to remain if our 
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constitutional Government is to survive. 
The American public has an intuitive under- 
standing of what is at stake. They under- 
stand the importance of maintaining the co- 
equal and coordinate status of the three 
great branches of our Government. 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt at- 
tempted to subordinate the Supreme Court 
by his Court-packing legislation public opin- 
ion rose to support the opposition to that 
legislation in the Congress. 

When the same President attempted to 
purge members of his own party who were 
exercising their independent judgment and 
following their convictions, that purge at- 
tempt badly failed. The Nation does not 
want nor in the end will it tolerate either 
the Supreme Court or the Congress abdi- 
cating their responsibilities or becoming 
subordinate to the will of the Executive. 

Fortunately for the Nation we have in 
President Eisenhower a man who recognizes 
this fact and the constitutional limitations 
of Presidential power under the American 
Constitution. 

The Republican convention recognizing 
the sound principle that we should be the 
government of laws and not of men and hav- 
ing great faith in our Constitution wanted 
to make certain that there would be no short- 
cut method of depriving Americans of their 
constitutional rights. In this regard the 
1952 platform states: “We shall see to it that 
no treaty or agreement with other countries 
deprives our citizens of the rights guaranteed 
them by the Federal Constitution.” 

From time to time, however, it has to be 
pointed out to some of the columnists and 
to the New Deal opposition that the party 
leader in the Senate has a dual responsibil- 
ity. It is not only to help interpret the 
views of the administration to his colleagues, 
but it is also to help convey the views of 
the Members of the Senate to the executive 
department. 

He is not and, in my judgment, should 
not be like a Cabinet officer who can be dis- 
missed at will or a military officer who can 
be disciplined. For the Senate leader of 
either party to be placed in that position 
would, in fact, help to establish the doc- 
trine that the Congress was a subordinate 
rather than a coequal branch of Govern- 
ment. The party leaders in the Senate and 
the House, along with the President, also 
have the responsibility of carrying out the 
pledges of the party platform during the 
period between the meetings of the national 
nominating conventions. 

In the past, Republicans have been prop- 
erly critical of Democratic platforms that 
have not been carried out during the term 
for which their candidates received their 
mandate from the people. We must be alert 
to the fact that if we ourselves do not have 
a good batting average in this regard our 
derelictions would be pointed out by the 
opposition. 

Personally, I believe that the party plat- 
form adopted in 1952 in Chicago is as sound 
today as it was on July 10, 1952, when it 
was adopted. 

A section of the platform reads as follows: 
“Our goal is a baianced budget, a reduced 
national debt, an economical administra- 
tion, and a cut in taxes. We believe in com- 
bating inflation by encouraging full produc- 
tion of goods and food, and not through 
a program of restrictions.” 

Part of this platform pledge has been met 
and we have less than 2 years left to comply 
with the balance. 

The Republican Party as a basic matter of 
principle has stood for a balanced economy, 
a solvent Government, and a sound dollar. 

I believe that before the next Republican 
National Convention meets in San Francisco 
in 1956, the Republican Party will have 
carried out a substantial majority of its 
pledges. Such an accomplishment will re- 
quire a continuous devotion to this objec- 
tive by all Republicans in the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government. 
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For we have been faced with the unusual 
situation that after 20 years under the New 
Deal, the Republicans were given a mandate 
and control of the executive branch, and a 
narrow control of the legislative branch, 
of the Government for a period of the first 
2 years. This year the opposition party 
gained control of the House and Senate. 

I want to remind this audience and the 
country of several key paragraphs in that 
party platform: 

“The Government of the United States, 
under Republican leadership, will repudiate 
all commitments contained in secret under- 
standings such as those of Yalta which aid 
Communist enslavements. It will be made 
clear, on the highest authority of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, that United States 
policy, as one of its peaceful purposes, looks 
happily forward to the genuine independ- 
ence of those captive peoples.” 

The publication of the Yalta papers was a 
necessary step in giving to the Congress and 
to the Nation the full facts relative to the 
Yalta Conference. It is equally important 
that there be a prompt publication of the 
papers of the Teheran, Cairo, and Potsdam 
Conferences. 

It was not until the publication of the 
Yalta papers that the Congress and the coun- 
try had the information that the then Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius in January of 1945 
ordered that all the papers being prepared for 
consideration of the President at the Febru- 
ary Yalta Conference of the Big Three should 
be forwarded to the President through Alger 
Hiss. 


This placed Hiss in a position to know in 
advance the various recommendations on 
policy being recommended to the President 
by the various executive agencies. 

In view of the fact that it was some years 
earlier on September 2, 1939, information was 
first taken to the executive branch of the 
Government relative to the Hiss activities 
with espionage groups it places a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the then administration 
for permitting him to hold such a key posi- 
tion on the eve of the Yalta Conference and 
to attend the sessions. 


Cn page 91 of the recently released Yalta 
papers it states: 

“At the Secretary's staff committee meet- 
ing of January 10, the Secretary asked that 
all memoranda for the President on topics to 
be discussed at the meeting of the Big Three 
should be in the hands of Mr. Alger Hiss not 
later than Monday, January 15.” 


It was also quite clear that the party plat- 
form pledged the administration to enter 
into no deal or understanding with the 
Soviet Union that would destroy the hope 
of the enslaved people of the world, be they 
in Europe or Asia, that some day they might 
be free. In this regard the platform reads: 


“We shall again make liberty into a beacon 
light of hope that will penetrate the dark 
places. That program will give the Voice of 
America a real function. It will mark the 
end of the negative, futile and immoral pol- 
icy of ‘containment’ which abandons count- 
less human beings to a despostism and God- 
less terrorism, which in turn enables the 
rulers to forge the captives into a weapon 
for our destruction.” 

* * . + * 

“The policies we espouse will revive the 
contageous, liberating influences which are 
inherent in freedom. They will inevitably 
set up strains and stresses within the cap- 
tive world which will make the rulers im- 
potent to continue in their monstrous ways 
and mark the beginning of their end.” 

In the 10 years since the Yalta Conference 
of February 4-11, 1945, great advances have 
been made by the Communist world. 

At that time there were less than 200 
million people behind the Communist Iron 
Curtain. Today, over 800 million people 
have lost their freedom to the most godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. 
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Our policy is and should be, “peace with 
honor,” not peace at any price. 

The world should have learned at Munich 
that the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace. 

The world balance of power has been go 
upset that no prudent person can ignore the 
realities of the situation. Not Only the 
future of this Republic but the hope for g 
free world of freemen largely depends upon 
the policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations dea] with 
future Communist aggression or threat of 
aggression. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fyr. 
ther Communist conquest, the Government 
of the United States has undertaken g 
series of commitments under the North 
Atlantic Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia. 
New Zealand-United States) Mutual Defense 
Pact and mutual defense pacts with the 
Republic of the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea, Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Re. 
public of China. 

The last 2 treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate during this session of 
Congress. 

In a display of national unity that should 
have encouraged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals, and opened the 
eyes of the would-be aggressor, the House of 
Representatives passed the Formosa Resolu- 
tion by a vote of 409 to 3 and the Senate by 
a vote of 85 to 3. 

It is important that we have a system of 
effective collective security and to demon- 
strate to the Communist world that there 
will be no further retreats or the abandon- 
ment of free people into Communist hands, 

This Nation will live up to all of its 
treaty obligations, and we have the right to 
expect that our Allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can people and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing 
us will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy a 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom. 

In violation of the terms of the Korean 
armistice, the Chinese Communists still hold 
15 American prisoners of war. Eleven of 
them have been sentenced to prison terms 
of from 4 to 10 years. 

I believe that the position taken by the 
State Department on Saturday, April 23, was 
sound when they stated our policy would 
be to have the Communists show their good 
faith by the forthwith release of the Amer- 
ican prisoners they now hold. 

Despite the lessons of history, the voices 
Of appeasement appear to be growing at 
home and abroad. Some suggest that Que- 
moy and Matsu be allowed to pass into Com- 
munist hands. It is my strong belief that 
such an event will be looked upon as a great 
Communist victory in Asia and will under- 
mine the remaining confidence the free antl- 
Communist nations of Asia have in the 
Government and the people of the United 
States. 

Why is it that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be 
the ones to give up territory or to yield up 
more people to communism Why do thy 
not suggest that it is time for the Iron Cur- 


tain to move backward rather than for- 
ward? The fact of the matter is that Q 1e- 
moy and Matsu are as important to ire¢ 


China as Western Berlin is to free Germany. 

What military or civilian official © uid 
try to maintain that Western Berlin, a m« 
ropolitan island completely surrounded by 
Soviet territory, is defensible in and of |* 
self? The fact of the matter is that our g¢l- 
rison in Berlin, the wives and children war 
accompany them, are hostages to potcnus 
Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it important, however, % 
maintain this island of freedom 11 = 
heart of Soviet territory despite the fact i" 
it is aggravating to the Communist of ¥ 
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Soviet Union and of Eastern Germany, be- 
cause it is important to the morale of the 
free German Republic and it is a beacon of 
hope to the Germans behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that some day they too may be free. 

The reason that Western Berlin has not 
assed behind the Iron Curtain is the fact 
that the Soviet Union knows that any at- 
tempt to the take over the area by force 
would immediately involve the western allies 
in military action. 

Though we took some grave risks, we broke 
the 1948 blockade of Berlin by the air lift. 
There ate now indications that the Com- 
munists are again attempting to strangle 
the economic life of the island of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this new 
action by the voices of appeasement here and 
abroad which have indicated that we must 
placate communism when they get aggra- 
yated for otherwise we may be risking armed 
onflict. 

; Does history teach us that this is the way 
to a lasting peace? The answer, of course, 
is no. 

At Munich, Chamberlain and Deladier suc- 
cumbed to the threats and pleadings of Hit- 
ler that if they would but agree to turn over 
the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia to 
him that he would have “no further terri- 
torial demands in Europe”. 

Without the consent of the Government 
of Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was made. 
To salve their conscience, Great Britain 
and France agreed to guarantee the frontier 
of the reduced Czechoslovakian state. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions took 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. The 
conscience of the two guarantors was dis- 
turbed and several speeches were made as to 
the immorality of such aggression. But the 
guaranty given 7 months before did not 
save the people of Czechoslovakia for by then 
they had lost their will to fight, largely be- 
cause they had lost their faith in the 
Western Allies to do anything more than to 
talk and to appease. 

What deadly parallel does this furnish to 
the situation in the Formosa straits today? 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been 
Chinese Communist territory and they are 
not today. 

That these outposts have a military value, 


no man can deny, for they certainly make 
more difficult the launching of an am- 
phibious assault out of Amoy and Foochow 
as long as the Free Chinese control these 


islands. 


But equally important as their military 
value is their psychological value. Their 
loss by appeasement will bring as much 
despair to Free China as the deal at Munich 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to the 
free people of Czechoslovakia. 

It will also shake the confidence of our 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan and elsewhere where 
people understand the brutal and aggressive 
hature of communism. 

There are some who believe that you can 
distinguish between a Communist assault 
on Quemoy and Matsu in and of themselves 
and Quemoy and Matsu as steppingstones 
toward Formosa and the Pescadores. 

When the assault is underway, are we to 
inquire through the good offices of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, of Mao Tse Tung and Chou En- 
fe in Peiping as to whether their assault is 
ony for the possession of these outer ram- 
ae If at such a time, with tongue in 
. a She Communist leaders believe that 
, : ould be to their advantage to prevent 
‘merican support going to our ally, the Re- 
patio of China, and their reply that their 
ee objective is only Quemoy and 
ae will we ask them to reenforce their 
ie ment by saying: “Do you guarantee this 
— your heart and hope to die assur- 
Pe the light of the bald-faced violation 
* the Korean armistice and the Geneva 
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agreement what would such an assurance be 
worth? 

This Nation was nor born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 

I want to share with this audience tonight 
a letter I recently received from an American 
pilot now stationed on the island of For- 
mosa. He wrote me as follows: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years I’m sure my in- 
terest in lasting world peace is as acute as 
is any Americans. The presence here of my 
wife and children tends to intensify my 
natural desire that no one toss any atom or 
hydrogen bombs this way. 

“I’m quite convinced that my best chances 
as well as those of my country and the en- 
tire free world rest with the firm ‘stop the 
Communist march’ movement which you so 
forcefully represent. 

“I have flown 400 combat missions and 
would rather fly 400 more than to see my 
kind of world go down the drain 1 island or 1 
small country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that 
if we will only use the same faith and courage 
that motivated the men who sat at Phila- 
delphia and under what I believe to have 
been divine guidance, gave us first our Dec- 
laration of Independence and later our Con- 
stitution, there are none of our great do- 
mestic problems which we as a free people 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe 
we need ever fear. 





The March of Bigotry in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the fifth and 
sixth articles, entitled “Hate, Inc.,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Jack Steele, of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. I have inserted 
Mr. Steele’s previous four articles in the 
Recorp of May 3 and 5, and they appear 
on pages A2972, A2973, A3037, A3038, and 
A3039. 

These articles deal with the march of 
bigotry in the United States. They are 
most interesting and illuminating, and 
have been appearing in recent issues of 
the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of 

May 6, 1955] 
HATE, INC. 
(By Jack Steele) 
A NAAWP, THE KLAN AND A NEGRO CULT 

The ink was hardly dry on the Supreme 
Court’s decision last year outlawing school 
segregation before the bigots and racists got 
busy. 

Hatemongers seized upon the decision—a 
milestone in the evolution of civil rights—as 
potentially the most explosive and exploitable 
issue that had come their way since they 
discovered the Communist menace. 

Typically, they “exposed” the Supreme 
Court decision as being Communist-inspired, 
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ignoring the fact that attacks on segregation 
in the United States long have been a favorite 
weapon in Moscow's propaganda arsenal. 

Hate sheets from coast to coast flamed with 
vicious attacks on the Supreme Court and 
what they called its “mongrelization” policy. 
Some are still at it. 

Old Ku Klux Klan elements hastily tried 
to regroup in the South, and new little racist 
groups sprang up here and there to fan 
prejudices. 

Haters first moved to stir up trouble here 
and in border States where integration was 
put into effect in some schools last fall with- 
out waiting for the Supreme Court’s follow- 
up order. 

Strikes 


Anti-Negro groups encouraged “strikes” of 
parents and pupils here, in Baltimore, and in 
small towns in West Virginia and Delaware. 
But firm-handed city and school officials— 
backed by responsible community groups and 
public opinion—soon quelled most of these 
demonstrations. 

For the hatemongers this was only a trial 
run. 


Some hope to start far more serious 
troubles when the Supreme Court lays down 
its plan for enforcing public-school integra- 
tion in the South, possibly starting next fall. 

These are some of the individuals and 
groups engaged in fomenting disorder: 


The NAAWP 


The first hate group to cash in on the 
school disruption was the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of White People. 
Its not-very-clever play on the name of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) apparently had an 
initial appeal to prejudice. 


Its leader, Bryant Bowles, a 34-year-old 
ex-Marine and Florida “cracker,” had a rec- 
ord of arrests for passing worthless checks. 

Mr. Bowles first formed the NAAWP here 
late in 1953 in response to the Supreme 
Court’s decision outlawing racial covenants 
on real estate. He quickly reactivated it 
last year and in a few weeks claimed to have 
enrolled 50,000 members. 

The law moved in fast on Mr. Bowles. He 
vacated his offices here after a fracas with 
a Negro mailman and, last December, moved 
to Milford, Del., the scene of his only minor 
success. He now lives on the outskirts of 
Milford and is trying to organize a battle 
with its school board. A few days ago he 
was fined $600 for helping stir up the Milford 
school strike. 

Mr. Bowles is discredited and unimpor- 
tant except as a sample of the bigots who are 
trying to capitalize on the segregation issue. 

His speeches soon revealed that he hated 
Jews as well as Negroes. He started a news- 
letter called the National Forum. Its first 
issue featured a story picked up from Frank 
L. Britton’s hate sheet under this headline: 
“South Indignant as Jew-Led NAACP Wins 
School Segregation Case.” 

Conde McGinley threw the support of his 
anti-Semitic paper Common Sense behind 
Mr. Bowles. He put out a special issue in 
July which carried the headings: “Commu- 
nism Hits South With Nonsegregation” and 
“Jewish Marxists Threaten Negro Revolt in 
America.” A lead article by Eustace Mul- 
lins “traced” the Supreme Court’s decision 
to a 1921 resolution by the Communist In- 
ternational, 

Mr. McGinley put out a second anti-Negro 
edition of Common Sense headed: “NAACP 
Communist Front Splits U. S.” Both issues 
were mailed and shipped by the thousands 
into Delaware to help Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. McGinley in recent weeks has appealed 
to his followers for money to distribute these 
throwaways to “every resident in many 
States.” He wound up a fund-appeal letter 
with these words: ‘We will be glad to talk 
confidentially with any real patriot who 
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wants to help awaken millions to this Sa- 
tanic conspiracy.” 

Gerald L. K. Smith devoted a section of 
the January issue of the Cross and the Flag 
to the segregation decision. Included were 
a picture of Mr. Bowles and a highly lauda- 
tory article. Mr. Smith also reported a $50 
contribution to Mr. Bowles. 


The White Brotherhood 


Several new organizations are trying to 
rally old Klan elements in the South. One 
being watched closely is the so-called White 
Brotherhood, formed last fall in Tallahassee, 
Fila. 

Its big wheel is Bill Hendrix, one-time ad- 
jutant of the Southern Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan. He was convicted in 1952 of 
sending defamatory postcards through the 
mail and given a 3-year suspended sentence. 

The White Brotherhood appears to be an 
undercover offshoot of the American Confed- 
erate Army, an ineffective Klan-like group. 
At least, ACA “colonels” are given cut-rate 
membership in the brotherhood. 


CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


The Citizens’ Council move began in Mis- 
sissippi and spread to Alabama and other 
States in the deep South. Its avowed aim 
was to bring economic pressures to bear on 
Negroes who insist on enforcement of the 
Supreme Court’s antisegregation decision. 

Many southern newspapers attacked this 
movement, one referring to it as a “refined 
descendant of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

However, citizens’ councils have been set 
up in many deep South communities. They 
haven't done much yet, but they are ready to 
go into action when the first efforts are made 
to enforce school integration. 


Other groups 


The National Citizens Protective Associa- 
tion, which started out to stir up racial trou- 
bles in St. Louis, is trying to expand into a 
nationwide group. The power behind it is 
John W. Hamilton, a one-time aide of Gerald 
Smith. He turned to anti-Negro activities 
when, he said, he got tired of Mr. Smith’s 
“Jew, Jew, Jew stuff.” Mr. Hendrix is one of 
the group’s directors. 

Other anti-Negro groups which have 
sprung up or gained a new lease on life in 
the South include: The National Association 
for the Preservation of the White Race; the 
National Association for the Advancement 
and Protection of a Majority of the White 
Race; the National Patrick Henry Organiza- 
tion; the Southerners; the Pro-Southerners; 
the Moonlighters; the Grass Roots League; 
the American States Rights Association. 


The Islam cult 


Negro organizations like the NAACP have 
fought bigotry in all its forms. But a few 
Negroes have formed little hate groups of 
their own. One is known variously as the 
Nation of Islam, the Allah Temple of Islam, 
and the Muslim Cult of Islam. 

Some members of this secret all-Negro cult 
preach militant hate of whites. The cult has 
a military arm known as the FOL. Some au- 
thorities say this stands for “fruit of Islam.” 

Cult followers chant Arabic litanies and 
Gress in Arab garb. But they are not adher- 
ents of the Moslem faith. They use the Bible 
for their religious rites. 

Its members often refuse to register or re- 
port for the draft contending that they are 
citizens of Asia even though born in the 
United States. Some evaded military service 
during the Korean war on grounds that they 
would not fight other Asians. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 
7, 1955] 


Hate, INc. 


THE FIFTH COLUMNISTS OF HATE AND PREJUDICE 
(By Jack Steele) 


New right-wing and isolationist groups 
now springing to life are providing a happy 
hunting ground for peddlers of prejudice. 
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Bigots of varying kind and degree are try- 
ing to infiltrate and take over these organ- 
izations set up to give voice to ultracon- 
servative or neonationalist sentiments. 

.Such groups are legitimate enough and 
have an unchallengeable role to play in the 
formation of American public opinion, just 
as do those of the non-Communist left. 

But haters hope to use these groups for 
their own ends—either as covers for trouble- 
making or as paths to the pocketbooks of 
wealthy and unsuspecting “angels.” 

In efforts to infiltrate right-wing groups, 
the forces of bigotry have adopted the fifth- 
column tactics of the Communists. 

They readily take over and preach the doc- 
trines of the particular group they want to 
penetrate. Often they cover their opera- 
tions with an aura of intrigue and con- 
spiracy. 

Some operators try to conceal or explain 
away their own unsavory pasts. Others hide 
their prejudices behind euphemisms de- 
signed to fool the unwary and confuse their 
critics. 

These tactics make such infiltration hard 
to tag, as these recent case histories will 
indicate: 

Joseph P. Kamp 


He has been one of the Nation’s most 
prolific pamphleteers. He turns out bro- 
chures loaded with distortions and appeals 
to fear and prejudice. Then he sells batches 
of them to businessmen and others to dis- 
tribute “where they will do the most good.” 

Who supplies the money to keep Joe Kamp 
going? He won't say. 

He went to jail for 4 months for contempt 
rather than disclose the sources of his 
revenue to a House Campaign Expenditures 
Committee in 1944. He was convicted on 
similar charges in 1950, but won a retrial 
and acquittal. 

Kamp, who refers to anti-Semitism as a 
“dirty little Communist swear word,” vehe- 
mently denies that he is anti-Semitic. 

But dislike of Jews crept into much of his 
literature. That was the case with anti- 
Eisenhower propaganda he turned out before 
the 1952 convention. 

He devoted two 16-page issues of his pub- 
lication Headlines to candidate Eisenhower. 
The first was headed “Who's Promoting and 
What’s Behind ‘We Want Ike’?” and the 
second “More About What’s Behind Ike.” 

Kamp’s answer was obvious—Communists 
and Jews. 

These editions were widely distributed to 
supporters of the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio. Senator Taft 
repudiated them and the volunteers for Taft 
denounced them as “scurrilous, un-American, 
and defamatory.” 

But hate sheets copied freely from them. 

More recently Kamp has cashed in on 
Senator JosEPH R. McCartHy’s fame. He 
formed a front called the Committee for 
McCarthyism and put out a “miniature 
library” of pamphlets on Senator McCarrTny. 

He also took it upon himself last year to 
answer the “McCartHy Balance Sheet”—a 
series of articles by Scripps-Howard reporter 
Frederick Woltman, who won a Pulitzer Prize 
for exposing Communists. Kamp’s pam- 
phlet was entitled: “The Red-Addled Brain 
Behind the Scripps-Howard Smear of Senator 
McCartTHy.” 

Hatemongers Conde McGinley, 
L. K. Smith, and Gerald Winrod praised 
and quoted from it. Mr. Smith wrote: “We 
are indebted to the brilliant commentator 
Joseph P. Kamp for a very special article on 
Frederick Woltman who was called out of 
Roy Howard's journalistic brothel to do a 
job on the great McCartTny.” 

Kamp’s most recent pamphlets have at- 
tacked tax-exempt foundations—and sug- 
gested boycotts of the products of companies 
which finance them. 

Allan A. Zoll 


He is another pamphleteer and promoter 
whose most successful venture was the Na- 
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tional Council for American Education. Th); 
outfit, with a name easily confused With 
the respected American Council on Educa. 
tion, fomented a wave of troubles in the 
public schools. 

* Here’s how it worked. 

Mr. Zoll’s council put out pamphlets which 
served as blueprints for exposing schoo} 
administrators, teachers, and textbooks as 
being Red-tinged and for attacking so-calleq 
educational frills. 

These were sold to taxpayer groups ip. 
terested in cutting school costs and to patrj. 
otic groups aroused by Mr. Zoll’s extravagant 
Red charges. Use of the pamphlets touchegq 
off a rash of battles in public-school sys. 
tems across the Nation. 

The New York World-Telegram and Syn 
first disclosed that Mr. Zoll was behind ql] 
this and told who he was. 

Mr. Zoll in 1937 founded and became na. 
tional commander of the American Patriots, 
Inc. Attorney General Francis Biddle jy 
1940 listed it as “fascist.” Mr. Zoll called 
this a New Deal smear, but the now-defunct 
group is still carried on the Attorney Gen. 
eral’s list for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s security program. 

In 1939 Mr. Zoll appeared before the Sen. 
ate Judiciary Committee and opposed con. 
firmation of Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter on the grounds that he was a 
Jew. Yet Mr. Zoll claims he “hates anti- 
Semitism.” 

He also organized the picketing of radio 
station WMCA in New York when it took 
Father Charles E. Coughlin off the air. He 
was indicted on charges of taking a bribe to 
call off the pickets, but the case was dis- 
missed without being brought to trial. 

Mr. Zoll has been inactive since he married 
the elderly widow of an oil millionaire late 
in 1953. She sued for divorce last December. 

Mr. Zoll is now back in his New York 
haunts—presumably ready for a new ven- 
ture. 

The United Nations 


The U. N. is one of the major targets of 
blantant bigots. Gerald L. K. Smith and 
his fellow hatemongers rarely miss a chance 
to charge that the U.N. is part of a Jewish- 
Communist plot to destroy the sovereignty of 
the United States. 

Neoisolationists who are forming new 
groups patterned after the old America First 
Committee likewise center their attacks on 
the U. N.—without, of course, combining 
them with appeals to prejudice and bigotry 

But these parallel attacks on the U. N. 
and one-worldism can and do create a good 
deal of confusion. 

Take the case of W. Henry MacFarland, Jr. 

Mr. MacFarland now runs the American 
Flag Committee from his home in Phila 
delphia. 

Attacks on the U. N. issued under its Im 
print have been widely circulated in the | 
few years—and widely reprinted by hate 
sheets. 

But many people who have read and per- 
haps been influenced by the publications of 
the American Flag Committee know litte 
about Mr. MacFarland’s background. 

A one-time admirer and supporter of Ge'- 
ald Smith, Mr. MacFarland once ran {from 
the same address in Philadelphia an outnt 
called the Nationalist Action League. 

The Attorney General cited the Natio! 
Action League as Fascist on April 27, 194%, 
and its name still appears on the Justice De- 
partment’s list. 

A few weeks after it was so listed 
MacFarland sought to unite the Nationa: : 
Action League with a group of supporters on 
hate-monger Conde McGinley. For a sho 
time, Mr. McGinley’s Common Sense was thé 
official organ of the league. 

The House Un-American Activities Com 
mittee charged in its report in December 0” 
hate groups that Mr. MacFarland had 4!s° 
been active in the National Renaissance 
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party, a group branded by the committee as 
neo-Fascist. 

Mr. MacFarland’s union with Mr, McGinley 
did not last long. Soon after it broke up 
he formed the American Flag Committee as 
a vehicle for his attacks on the U. N. 

Mr. MacFarland now assures his supporters 
that the American Flag Committee is an 
avowed enemy of fascism. 

In one of his publications he offered this 
xplanation of attacks on his own back- 

und: 

A Meithet the (American Flag) Committee 
nor its chairman has ever been cited as a 
Fascist by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, nor by any other Federal or congres- 
gional body.” 

Technically Mr. MacFarland is correct. 

The Attorney General cites only organiza- 
tions—and not the individuals who run 
them—on his list, which is used as the basis 
for the Government’s loyalty-security pro- 

Tam. 
. And the American Flag Committee has 
never been cited by anyone. 
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Banning of Commercial Dealing in Minor 


Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have in- 
troduced a bill (S. 1123) to make unlaw- 
ful certain commercial dealing in minor 
children. The bill was prepared after 
Federal grand jury investigations in 
Minnesota uncovered a situation involv- 
ing this traffic between Minnesota and 
Illinois. Federal legislation on this sub- 
ject should be enacted, I believe. In con- 
nection with this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rrec- 
orD two recent articles from the Duluth 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Duluth (Minn.) Herald of May 3, 

1955] 

Basy ADOPTIONS UNDER INVESTIGATION IN 
DULUTH—-AUTHORITIES QUESTION Two IN 
Ciry—ProseE BRINGS TIGHTENING UP IN 
STATE Laws 

(By Paul Lawson) 


Attention of local and Federal authorities 
has been focused on Duluth which they term 
the northern terminus of an interstate baby 
selling operation. As a result of their in- 
vestigations, a Duluth physician has been 


Severely disciplined by the St. Louis County 
Medical Society. 

| diate adoption laws were strengthened at 
‘ne recent session of the legislature, and a 
measure is now before the Congress of the 
United States to tighten laws dealing with 
transportation of children between States to 
avoid State adoption laws. 

Among those questioned in Duluth by 
County and Federal authorities was the phy- 
S'clan Who was disciplined after a thorough, 
*eparate investigation by the medical so- 
“ety. Another is a Duluth attorney said 
© be involved in the adoptive placement of 
Nlegitimate children, 

St. Louis County and Federal authorities 
up to the present time have been unable to 
bring charges because of the inadequacies of 
state and Federal laws. Cases investigated 
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took place before new State laws were 
adopted. 

The activity of arranging for adoption of 
illegitimate children by persons, not Minne- 
sota residents, who are thought to pay hand- 
somely and quietly, has been called a great 
moral wrong. 

No definite sums have been mentioned as 
feturns from the human traffic. Official 
speculation places the cost to the adoptive 
couples between $4,000 and $6,000 for each 
baby. Evidence does exist that the outlay 
in hospital bills, transportation and other 
expenses, met by the operators, runs up to 
$1,000 for each completed transaction. 

The practice, which authorities says vio- 
lates the spirit of the Nation’s laws against 
slavery, operates because of the weakness 
of two groups involved. Mothers of illegit- 
imate children make up one segment. 
Couples who either cannot or will not seek 
adoption of children through authorized 
agencies make up the other. The persons 
who get them together by skirting the law 
for fees they may receive are in the middle 
but untouched by law or possible future 
tragedy. However, since the close of the 
recent State legislative session they face 
prosecution on any new case. 

Four separate cases have come to the 
attention of the Duluth Herald and News- 
Tribune. Circumstances in each vary re- 
garding final disposition of the children in- 
volved. Duluthians are known to have had 
a part in three of the incidents and, possibly, 
in the fourth. Illegitimate birth was a fac- 
tor in all. 

According to official information, the gen- 
eral method of operation in the area cases 
was to persuade the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child to give up her baby by consent- 
ing to the infant’s adoption. In making ar- 
rangements, the operators avoided organized 
public channels as much as possible. 

They played on the emotional distress of 
the woman prior her child’s birth. They con- 
vinced her that the child would be placed in 
a good adoptive home where he or she would 
have advantages the mother never could pro- 
vide. Finally, they arranged to pay all the 
mother’s bills, including hospital charges 
and transportation costs. In one instance, 
a woman also was given money for new 
clothes. 

It appears that the operators favored mak- 
ing the separation of mother and child in 
Chicago. They also apparently preferred 
that the woman have her baby in Chicago, 
but the place of birth was not a vital con- 
cern. 

One mother was driven by auto from Du- 
luth to Chicago following her delivery in a 
hospital here. Another visited the Illinois 
city prior to her baby’s birth in Duluth. 
She was examined and instructed by a Chi- 
cago doctor and lawyer but returned to the 
head of the lakes before her child was born. 

Whether the activity is confined to Duluth 
and Uhicago is not certain. Staff members 
of the United States district attorney’s of- 
fice in St. Paul refused to talk extensively 
about it. But the results of their investi- 
gations were sent to Washington, D. C., on 
request of Senator Epwarp J. THYE, of Min- 
nesota, member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The Senator announced his sponsorship 
of a bill to outlaw the practice. He marked 
Chicago as a baby-selling reception center 
and said other cities besides Duluth are sup- 
ply points. Investigators of his committee 
received reports from the St. Paul Federal 
attorney and the St. Louis County attorney's 
staff. 

Meanwhile, the Minnesota Legislature 
moved more rapidly than Congress. It unan- 
imously passed a bill, which was signed into 
law by Gov. Orville Freeman shortly before 
the close of the session, to strengthen State 
adoption laws. 

Two Duluth men testified at hearings on 
baby selling during the preliminary stages 
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of the new law’s formulation. Donald C. 
Odden, assistant county attorney, and Ove 
M. Wangensteen, executive director, county 
welfare board, related their knowledge of 
local activities. These men, with Sheriff Sam 
Owens, led investigations in St. Louis County. 

A Federal grand jury which met in St. Paul 
in January and February also studied the sit- 
uation. United States Judge Dennis F. Dono- 
van, Duluth, presided. His insistence and 
help caused Federal authorities to present 
information and witnesses before the jury. 
But it failed to produce the required true 
bill which would empower the Government 
to prosecute the suspects. 

The strongest evidence held by the county 
attorney concerns a young mother whose 
twins were born last fall in a Duluth hospi- 
tal. The mother and babies were taken to 
Chicago shortly after the births. There, the 
infants were taken from the mother who 
signed several documents presumed to be 
adoption consent waivers. She has neither 
seen nor heard of her children since. 

The woman’s voluntary statement brought 
a third Duluth resident into the inquiry. 
This was a woman at whose home the ex- 
pectant mother stayed prior to the birth of 
the twins. Accommodations at the home 
were arranged by the Duluth lawyer with the 
knowledge of the local doctor, the mother 
said. She also declared that her hostess ac- 
companied her and the twins to Chicago. 

In excerpt, the mother claims her experi- 
ence was as follows: 

About 3 months after discovering her preg- 
nancy, she came to Duluth and entered the 
home of the local woman. Friends in the 
expectant mother’s home community gave 
her the Duluth woman’s name. 

Why did she seek out the Duluth woman? 
The mother said she learned that the Du- 
luthian would arrange for a home for her 
child. At the time, the pregnant woman did 
not know she would bear twins. 

Soon after her guest’s arrival, the Duluth 
householder telephoned the Duluth and Chi- 
cago lawyers. A visit from the Duluth man 
followed at once. He tried to persuade the 
pregnant woman to go to Chicago to have 
her baby. He told her he would pay all bills 
and make arrangements necessary for adop- 
tion. 

The Chicago lawyer came to Duluth and 
also visited the young woman in company 
with the Duluth lawyer. Both men urged 
her to go to Chicago, where, they said, she 
might stay in what apparently is a maternity 
home. They repeatedly assured her they 
would pay all expenses. 

The expectant mother returned home 
shortly after the visit of the lawyers but 
came back to the Duluth residence about 
one week before her children were born. 
She went from the house to the hospital 
the day before her delivery. The Duluth 
lawyer brought her cigarets and magazines 
the following day. 

The twins were born prematurely and 
were placed in incubators according to stand- 
ard hospital practice. Meanwhile, their 
mother returned to the Duluth woman’s 
home, leaving the babies at the hospital. 
The Duluth lawyer, visited her several times 
during her convalescence, she said. 

A county welfare department case worker 
of the children’s division traced the mother 
to her temporary residence. This woman 
learned of the case through the hospital's 
social service director. A tip was given the 
latter, by one of the obstetrical floor nurses 
who suspected the mother was not married. 

In an interview with the welfare worker, 
the mother said she intended taking her 
children home to make private arrangements 
for their adoption. The case worker failed to 
win the subject's confidence so that county 
authorities could help her. 

At this point, the Duluth lawyer told 
the mother it was time to remove the chil- 
dren. He obtained authorization from the 
doctor who delivered them. The night before 
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the case worker was to return for another 
interview, the mother and her hostess went 
to the hospital to get the babies. They were 
driven by a man allegedly in the employ of 
the Duluth woman. 

The party was met at the hospital by the 
lawyer. Upon release of the babies, he paid 
what the mother said was a bill of $200. 
Then the two women, infants and driver left 
by car for Chicago, leaving the lawyer in 
Duluth. 

Meanwhile, the county attorney had ar- 
ranged for warning of the departure. A 
hospital nurse learned the babies were being 
taken and telephoned the alarm which 
alerted the county attorney. He went im- 
mediately to the hospital with two sheriff’s 
deputies. They missed the Chicago-bound 
group by minutes. 

In Chicago, the mother said she and her 
children were given a room in a good hotel. 
They waited about a week before the babies 
were taken away. During that time, the 
mother was visited daily by the Chicago 
lawyer. He told her the adoptive parents 
were wealthy residents of a nearby State 
who would have a special nurse for the chil- 
dren. But the mother did not see the 
couple at any time. Her only assurance that 
they exist was given by the Chicago lawyer 
and her Duluth woman companion. 

The mother told the county attorney that 
a judge came to the Chicago lawyer's office 
where the adoption papers were signed. She 
remembers signing about a half dozen docu- 
ments, but had only a vague Knowledge of 
what they contained. After this incident, 
she discovered her children had been taken 
away. She returned to Minnesota by train 
a short time later. 

All her hotel bills and other expenses were 
paid for the mother. She said she was 
given $200 for clothes, transportation, and 
food. Upon her return to Duluth, she stayed 
at the home of her hostess for about 2 
weeks. She said she saw the Duluth lawyer 
there on at least one occasion. 

The mother then moved into the Superior 
home of a woman friend. She cared for this 
woman's children and assisted with house- 
work. Her funds came from personal sav- 
ings and money sent by her mother. She 
said she received nothing from the Duluth 
attorney. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to 
go about adopting children. 

If you are foolish enough to choose the 
wrong way—the hazards are many and the 
end result may be disastrous to all con- 
cerned. 

If you take the right road the chances are 
that you will have a long wait, answer a 
lot of questions, but your interests and the 
interests of the child will be fully protected. 

All this will be fully explained in a story 
in Sunday’s Duluth News-Tribune when this 
series of stories is completed. 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune 
of May 3, 1955] 


DULUTH MOTHER LOSES PLEA FOR RETURN OF 
ADOPTED BaBYy 


A Duluth mother’s request for the return 
of her illegitimate child through a court 
order, after she had consented to its adop- 
tion, was denied in a ruling by a district 
court judge, it was revealed yesterday. 

The judge’s action was termed rare by 
county legal and welfare authorities. They 
said the decision was unique in Minnesota. 

In his memorandum, the judge said the 
decision was no reflection on the mother’s 
character of fitness to care for the child. 
Children have been taken from mothers in 
cases where neglect or unfitness were deter- 
mined. 

The judge said his ruling was based on 
what he considered best for the child’s wel- 
fare. He explained that this was a funda- 
mental rule in Minnesota and other juris- 
dictions. 
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The child was born last fall. The mother 
had agreed to placing it for adoption and a 
couple received custody after filing an adop- 
tion petition. Later, the mother sought legal 
help to revoke the consent agreement. She 
brought suit charging that the child was 
held illegally by the married couple. 

The judge noted that the father of the 
child was unknown to the court. The 
mother is divorced. 

In her suit, the mother charged that she 
Was coerced to give up her baby. She said 
the arrangement was made on condition that 
her prenatal, hospitalization, and medical 
services costs were paid. The infant was sur- 
rendered shortly after birth. 

The judge said there was no illegal im- 
prisonment of the baby. He ordered a 30- 
day stay of execution of the ruling. 

The judge declared he was satisfied that 
the mother had been frightened into be- 
lieving that she would lose the child if she 
did not consent to its surrender. He criti- 
cized the action of a physician who delivered 
the baby. 

The doctor’s action, the judge said, created 
in the mother’s mind the impression that 
organized welfare agencies were unsympa- 
thetic and to be avoided. 

Also criticized were the prospective adop- 
tive parents. The judge said their failure 
to proceed through normal channels resulted 
in chaos for all parties concerned. 


The Northeast Mississippi Hospital, 
Booneville, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
column by Mr. Paul Flowers in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, regarding 
the Northeast Mississippi Hospital at 
Booneville, Miss. Mr. Paul Flowers is a 
gifted writer, as well as a great humani- 
tarian, and gives here a grassroots re- 
port on the work of a busy small-town 
hospital under the Hill-Burton Act. 

Booneville and the surrounding area, 
with its fine public-spirited citizens and 
many activities, give an excellent illus- 
tration of an expanding community and 
the part that the Hill-Burton hospital 
program plays therein. 

I commend to the Membership. of the 
Congress the reading of this fine ‘report. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Paut FLOWERS’ GREENHOUSE 

NORTHEAST MISSISSIPPI HOSPITAL, BOONE- 
VILLE, April 3.—They’ve broken out in a rash 
of pardonable pride in this homey little 
hospital where a new idea of rural medicine 
came to the Mid-South 5 years ago. 

First of all, only last week came formal 
notification from the Joint Committee on 
Accreditation of Hospitals that this one has 
been given top rating by the organization 
that inspects and ranks hospitals all over the 
United States. 

Next, word got out that the contract for 
@ new unit, increasing the hospital’s capacity 
by 30 beds, will be let in May, a $200,000 im- 
provement here where the Hill-Burton rural 
hospital program was pioneered. 
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Finally, with these heartening tidings 
came the reminder that Northeast Mississippj 
Hospital is operating “in the black” tha 
is, paying its own way, and has paid its Own 
way since December, 1949. 

Only recently, Dr. W. R. Albus, field repre. 
sentative of the commission, completed an 
inspection; it was Saturday that his repor; 
came announcing that this is the ninth oy 
of 182 Mississippi hospitals to receive such 
rating. 

But there probably won’t be any formal 
celebrating. They’re too busy here running 
a hospital to take time off even for acknowl. 
edgment of plaudits for work well done, 
After all, this modern institution which 
maintains an old-fashioned warm family 
style hand in hand with modern efficiency, 
processes about 55 patients a week (beq 
patients, that is) and the routines have to 
be steady to run about 16 percent over rate 
capacity. When overload periods come, the 
staff rustles up more bed space * * * in the 
nurses’ lounge maybe, or additional space 
in the solarium. Thus with an average of 
55 patients a week, this hospital has served 
more than 15,000 ailing people, a generous 
share of them persons unable to pay for 
hospitalization; it has accomplished this 
without any income save fees paid by 
patients, and it has burst out at the seams, 

When they build the new addition, com- 
pletion of which is planned for early winter, 
they will put it on a foundation heavy and 
deep enough to permit extra stories later, 
This new wing will occupy most of the avail- 
able land, so the only way to grow will be 
upward. The present buildings stand on 
foundations laid for 1-story structures, and 
so any vertical expansion will have to be 
over the new part. Patients come here from 
Prentiss and adjoining counties, a few from 
other States. 

A Saturday afternoon and night here has 
many elements of the old-fashioned get- 
together, a fifth Sunday meeting, or a sacred 
harp singing, without the noise. 

Little things seem big here. The small 
boy hastened in a pick-up truck for treat- 
ment, his face torn by a dog. That took 
some sewing, and of course precautionary 
measures against rabies. Happily, thanks 
to years of preaching by Dr. W. H. ‘Wick’ 
Anderson and others, the dog was put under 
observation instead of being killed instantly 
by indignant parents and neighbors; Dr. 
‘Wick’ says that is a better course than to 
send the dog’s head to a laboratory for 
study. In any case, the threat of rabies 
always is a horrendous one; even while doc- 
tors are sewing up wounds they urge vac- 
cination of pets, and commend parents for 
hastening bitten persons to the hospital for 
immediate treatment. 

There has been little rabies reported in 
this area lately, but there’s always the chance 
that a migrant rabid fox, or skunk, will 
bite a dog, and that the dog will bite a 
child or grown person. 

That’s just one of the things the staff at 
this hospital has done. 

These doctors report also that the wear- 
ing diseases of winter are brought under 
control so much more quickly than once 
upon a time—often a persistent case of 
walking flu goes into retreat after 2 or 3 
days in a hospital, after the patient had 
tried for weeks to walk it off. However, 
most folks keep going until they collapse, 
which is the hard way. At that, pneumonia 
isn’t the grim spectre it used to be. 

No wonder these people are proud of thelr 
accrediation by the national rating body, 
for most of these staff members have made 
this a way of life in these 5 years. 

I have never seen such morale, such % 
spirit of teamwork and unity. Pride they 
display, like the spirit behind an athletic 
team or even a family accomplishment. 
When notification of the hospital's accredita- 
tion came in, you’d have though one of the 
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girls in the front office had a new engage- 
nent ring. 
ut it didn’t throw anybody off stride, 
they hung up the laurel and went on to 
make things even better. After all, this 
vill be an 80-bed hospital instead of a 50- 
ped hospital; but that will mean more work 
for Administrator E. L. King, for Mrs. Nina 
rave Holder, housekeeper, for Roy Coons, di- 


ay 
airector ef linen rehabilitation. All right 
then, jJaundry superintendent. 


Daily J. A. Cunningham, Sr., of the board 
of trustees stolls through the place to see 
what goes on. He’s 81 now, but he con- 
yinces you of that only by sworn testimony. 
Seth Pounds, T. A. Cook, Sr., and Fred 
Houston watch this place as if it were some- 
thing precious. 

But Mr. Cunningham isn’t the only octo- 
genarian on these grounds. There’s Dr. 
W. H. Sutherland, who could have been the 
model for pictures so dear to the American 
way, kindly, benign, his 81-year-old eyes 
eparkling with the zest for living and the 
satisfaction of service. His wife is a patient 
in this hospital now; this tireless man of 
medicine spends what time he can with her, 
and devotes the rest to those who have put 
themselves in his care. 

Here alsO you will find Doctors S. C. Gallo- 
way, R. B. Cunningham, Paul Elizey, Joe R. 
Hurst, W. W. Strange, and P. A. Watson. 

But most of all here you find a community 
spirit, a determination to go the Hill-Bur- 
ton sponsors one better by making this 
thing promote better health in general, by 
making it grow for greater service, and for 
keeping it fiscally solvent. You could even 
get Mayor Marion Smith to make a speech 
about it. 





The Communist Attitude Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial, 
entitled “The Illusion of Futility,” ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal on 
April 29, 1955, which in my judgment 
reflects the opinions of many clear- 
thinking Americans at this crucial cross- 
road in history. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ILLUSION oF FUTILITY 

Expressing his disapproval of the adminis- 
tration's willingness to negotiate with Peip- 
in, Senator KNOWLAND said: “I, for one, do 
not believe the Communist leopard has 
changed its spots.” 

Neither, as far as we are aware, does any- 
ohne else concerned in the matter. We are 
sure President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles and Senator Grorcr would agree 
with Mr. KNOwLanp that the Communists’ 
objective has been, is, and will continue to 
be, the destruction of human freedom. 

But we thought it was equally well under- 
Stood that in pursuit of that ultimate ob- 
jective the Communists are capable of violent 
Shuts of tactics. It is, at any rate, a fact. 
At mes it suits the Communists to be bel- 
“gerent. At other times, depending on in- 
ternal and external pressures and other rea- 
Sons best known to themselves, it suits them 
‘o be more pacific specific issues. 
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When they are in the latter mood, nego- 
tiations become possible and can prove very 
useful indeed. We negotiated, for example, 
the end of the Korean War with the Chinese 
Communists. The fact that they agreed to 
conclude it did not mean they had repented 
of their aggressive sins against South Korea. 
What’s more, neither the American negotia- 
tors nor the American people entertained 
any such illusion. Nor do they with regard 
to the possibility of a cease-fire in Formosa 
Strait. 

It is important to remember, in any ne- 
gotiations, the unchanging nature of the 
Communists’ ultimate objective and to re- 
alize that because of it the negotiations may 
prove futile. But to reject all negotiations 
on that account would be to doom to futility 
any foreign policy aimed at peace. 





The Case of Mrs. Lucille Affolter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “Let’s Have the Facts,” 
appearing in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
of Wednesday, May 4, 1955. 

This editorial deals with the case of 
Mrs. Lucille Affolter, an employee of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s HAVE THE Facts 


A mean and ugly issue has developed in 
the Internal Revenue Service—the Federal 
income-tax collecting agency—over the case 
of Mrs. Lucille Affolter, a civil-service em- 
ployee until June 1953. Republican Senator 
WiuuiaMs, of Delaware, told the story Tues- 
day substantially as follows to his colleagues 
on the Senate floor: 

Mrs. Affolter was an employee of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service who cooperated with 
Senator WriuiaMs in his collection of infor- 
mation for his one-man inquiry into income- 
tax scandals, begun in the Truman admin- 
istration. 

At no time did Mrs. Affolter give Senator 
WILLIAMS any information protected by law. 
The data she gave him included such things 
as appointment books, office diaries, and 
notes. When intelligence agents of the 
Service asked to see her appointment books 
and diaries she said they were in Senator 
Wiliams’ office and they could see them 
there. 

Eight days after Mrs. Affolter conferred 
with the crusading Republican Senator she 
was fired. She appealed to the Senator who 
arranged a conference with Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews, an 
Eisenhower appointee. 


The grievance against Mrs. Affolter, in the 
Revenue Service, was that she gave data to 
Senator WILLIaMs instead of the Service’s 
inspectors. As a consequence the dismissal 
was rescinded, but her civil-service file has 
been flagged so as to practically prohibit her 
from ever being reemployed in any agency 
of the Government. 

These are the basic facts as set forth in his 
Senate speech by the Delaware Republican, 
who added that the only interpretation he 
knew to put on the treatment of Mrs. Affolter 
was that it was to be “an indirect warning 
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to all employees as to what they can expect 
if in the future they are caught furnishing 
me with any information.” 

The rea? question here is: Why did this 
civil servant feel she needed to go to Senator 
WILtiaMs? It is no more desirable that 
Senator WiuiaMs get information from em- 
ployees in the service than that Senator 
McCarTHy have informants in the Defense 
Department. In any properly administered 
Government department, it should be neces- 
sary only to report a bad situation to a 
superior official. 

Is the Internal Revenue Service under 
Commissioner Andrews such a Service? Or 
is it taking on some of the bad color that 
disfigured it in the Truman administration? 

Senator Wiliams performed a notable 
public service when he went after the dis- 
graceful conditions in the Federal revenue- 
collecting agency under the Treasury secre- 
taryship of John W. Snyder. In the last 
year of the Truman administration he re- 
ceived notable cooperation with the result 
that James P. Finnegan and many others 
were indicted, convicted, and sent to prison. 

Surely the Delaware crusader deserves as 
much cooperation and more from the Eisen- 
hower administration in Washington. Yet 
he found it necessary to take the Senate 
floor and make his extraordinary speech 
about reprisals in the Service. 

Why? Commissioner Andrews is the man 
to answer. 





Calumet-Sag I: An Authoritative State- 
ment by Congressman Thomas J. 
O’Brien in Behalf of All Members From 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the statement on 
May 6, 1955, of the Honorable THomas 
J. O’BrIEn, speaking by bipartisan desig- 
nation and for the entire delegation from 
Illinois, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. 
O'BRIEN, REPRESENTATIVE FROM ELLINOIS, 
SrxTuH District, CHICAGO, BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
WorKs SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COoM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, PANEL No. 1 


At this time I find it most encouraging, 
gratifying, and hopeful to realize that the 
Calumet-Sag Channel project has finally 
reached this stage of discussion. Actuaily, 
this approach to constructive action has 
been long overdue. For in this project we 
have one that is of paramount importance, 
not only to the citizens of Illinois, but to the 
whole vast and vital midcontinent area of 
the United States. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the subject 
of Cal-Sag did not reach this stage of dis- 
cussion years earlier. For Cal-Sag has been 
the No. 1 bottleneck on our system of inland 
waterways for more than 30 years. The re- 
sponsibility for the neglect of Cal-Sag must 
rest with those agencies and organizations 
which failed to impress upon Congress and 
the public the vital nature of the Cal-Sag 
project. 

For my own part, I must admit that I knew 
little about this project even though it lies 
in the Chicago area in which I reside. Prob- 
ably I would have continued in my lack of 
knowledge had it not been for the magnifi- 
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cent educational and publicity program 
staged by the Cal-Sag Waterways Develop- 
ment Committee and through the personal 
contacts and discussions which grew out of 
the information broadcast in this campaign. 

For too many years the Cal-Sag project 
was admittedly ignored and rejected. Then, 
about 2 years ago, the long-overdue cam- 
paign on behalf of the project was staged. 
The campaign was a magnificent one, bring- 
ing home to all of us the importance of Cal- 
Sag and the manner in which it was holding 
back an estimated $3 billion industrial ex- 
pansion and an estimated 500,000 new job 
opportunities in the area while at the same 
time it strangled the whole of our develop- 
ment of our inland-waterways system. 


CREDIT DUE KILLIAN AND ALLISON 


Too much credit cannot be given to those 
individuals responsible for this campaign. 
By this I mean specifically Mr. John L. Kil- 
lian, legislative vice president of the com- 
mittee, as well as Anthony G. Allison, its exec- 
utive vice president. 

The campaign organized and carried 
through dynamically under the leadership 
of these men put Cal-Sag squarely into the 
limelight for Congress and the public. 
Through the educational program of this 
committee, I and my fellow Congressmen 
from Illinois were made aware of the true 
facts concerning Cal-Sag and the necessity 
for vigorous action on its behalf. 

It is for this reason that I have decided to 
limit my remarks to a general outline of the 
project and potentialities and to leave the 
more detailed presentation of the project to 
the Cal-Sag Waterways Development Com- 
mittee whose spokesman will follow me as a 
witness before this committee. 

It was an awareness of the critical impor- 
tance of the Cal-Sag Channel project, as 
brought to me by the Cal-Sag committee, 
that last year motivated me and my col- 
leagues of the Illinois delegation in the 
House of Representatives to sign a resolution 
petitioning the President and the Director 
of the Budget to place this worthy and nec- 
essary project on the budget. Now that this 
has been done and the project is being given 
proper consideration I feel that it is highly 
important that all concerned should be made 
aware of the economic importance of this 
long neglected though vital key in our other- 
wise magnificent system of inland waterways. 


HOLDS A VITAL KEY POSITION 


To anyone not conversant with the criti- 
cal importance of the Cal-Sag Channel I 
suggest a study of the location of this water- 
way on a map of the Mid-Continent area. 
A glance is sufficient to force appreciation 
of its vital key position. It lies, as a mere 
glance shows, squarely at the crossroads on 
one of the world’s greatest inland waterways 
system. To the north lies the Great Lakes 
where a huge fleet of ore carriers move the 
mountains of iron ore which feed our basic 
industry—steel. Because of this, we have 
had the tremendous development and ex- 
pansion of the steel industry, particularly in 
the Chicago area, which has during the past 
few years, risen to the position of the leading 
steel producer of the Nation. 

To the south lies the inland waterway 
system formed by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. This system veins the whole 
vast and productively rich Mid-Continent 
area that now contains over half the wealth 
and population of the United States. 

Squarely between these two independent 
systems lies the Cal-Sag Channel. Let me 
stress this interdependence of these two wa- 
terway systems. For, as the fleet of Great 
Lakes carriers feeds industry with iron ore 
and other raw materials, so the Mississippi 
system of inland waterways carry an equally 
critical burden of other raw materials to 
industries such as petroleum, chemicals, 
grain and others. 
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Of this great national system of primary 
production located in the heartland of Amer- 
ica, Chicago is the economic capital city and 
nerve center. By the same token, the Cal- 
Sag Channel is the connecting link that 
allows Chicago to function in its role of eco- 
nomic capital and ties the two waterway 
systems into one unified and efficient whole. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF NATION 


This has been the position of the Cal-Sag 
Channel throughout the years that the Mid- 
Continent area developed into the No. 1 
industrial area of the Nation. However, 
during all that time the Cal-Sag Channel 
was practically ignored, its critical position 
disregarded, its tremendous potentials never 
developed or realized in terms of material 
economy and industrial efficiency. 

That the Cal-Sag Channel exists, even in 
its present inadequate form, is a tribute to 
the energy and foresight of the people of 
Illinois. A Cal-Sag Channel was an abso- 
lute necessity since Chicago began to develop 
as a great commercial and industrial center. 
Because of this local agencies constructed 
the present channel and have paid for its 
operation and maintenance for over 50 years 
of its existence. 

The replacement cost of work done by the 
State of Iliinois and the city of Chicago on 
this link of our inland waterway system 
would be over $350 million. 

Realizing the key importance of Cal-Sag, 
Congress acted in 1930 to make Cal-Sag a 
Federal waterway. Because of its key posi- 
tion and its obvious indaquacy, Congress 
acted again in 1946 to declare Cal-Sag a 
Federal Public Works project. But at that 
time no further action was taken. No funds 
were allocated. So Cal-Sag remained a neg- 
lected, though still a critically important, 
job to be tackled. 


DEVELOPING A MODERN WATERWAY 


During this time the economic importance 
of our inland waterway system drew atten- 
tion and attendant action. A great system 
of modern transportation developed along 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. New 
locks and dams were constructed. The IIli- 
nois River, to cite an instance, was developed 
as a modern waterway. 

However, while this constructive action on 
our inland waterway added greatly to our 
industrial efficiency and aided in the growth 
of prosperity in the midcontinent area, it 
actually threw a greater and greater burden 
upon the obsolete and inadequate Cal-Sag 
Channel. For, as these waterways leading 
north were improved, a constantly growing 
volume of waterborn traffice pressed upon the 
Cal-Sag Channel which, year by year, became 
a more serious bottleneck and an impediment 
to the movement of freight and the expan- 
sion of industry. 

Thus, the position of Cal-Sag became more 
and more impossible. Now, this position 
has been made even more intolerable. For, 
just as the development of the waterways 
to the south have credited stalemate at Cal- 
Sag, so, now, plans for further development 
to the north make action on Cal-Sag abso- 
lutely imperative. I refer to the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. As every- 
one knows, this project will open the Great 
Lakes, not only to Atlantic shipping, but to 
the newly discovered and developed rich ore 
bodies of Labrador. As this invaluable flow 
of ore reaches the ports of the Great Lakes, 
no city will feel greater effects than Chicago. 
And, if the beneficial effects of this new ore 
body is to be felt in increased prosperity 
throughout the midcontinent area, the ave- 
nue through which the benefits must flow 
will be the Cal-Sag Channel. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION IMPERATIVE 

It becomes obvidous, therefore, that imme- 
diate action must be taken to break the 
bottleneck of Cal-Sag and allow general pros- 
perity and industrial expansion to flow 
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through the one channel that nature has 
designated as the only available avenue. 
In all discussion of Cal-Sag we should note 
that Chicago is now in process of an ambj. 
tious program of port development. With 
the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, jt 
is believed Chicago will become the great. 
est inland port in the world. But, again 
Cal-Sag is a key piece in all plans. For, Chi. 
cago cannot realize its port potentials, nor 
can it serve the huge and rich area of which 
it is the economic capital unless Cal-Sag jg 
modernized. Such modernization would 
make Cal-Sag what it should be, the efficient 
key channel linking Atlantic sealanes ang 
the ores of Labrador to the Mississippi va). 
ley, the Gulf of Mexico, and the seas beyond, 
In the Chicago area alone, it is conserva. 
tively estimated, completion of Cal-Sag woulq 
spark an industrial development involving 
billions of dollars in new and expanded in. 
dustries, thus creating many thousands of 
new jobs while at the same time it would 
stabilize and make more secure those indus. 
tries already operating in the area and main. 
tain the established high level of prosperity 
enjoyed by all workers in this area. 


WOULD BENEFIT ENTIRE NATION 


In appealing to this committee for the most 
sober and thoughtful consideration of this 
project, I would point out that no single 
project in years has such wide possibilities 
of benefit to so many people. For there 
can be no calculating the wide, even all- 
embracing character of this project. It is 
physically located in Illinois, but the bene. 
fits deriving from its completion would be 
felt from the Appalachian Range to the 
Rockies, and from the northern ports of Du- 
luth and Superior to New Orleans and the 
whole gulf coast. 

Therefore I urge this committee to ap- 
prove the appropriations on the budget for 
the Cal-Sag project so that construction can 
get underway immediately. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my 
deep appreciation to this committee for the 
opportunity afforded me to present my views 
on this vital project. 


Calumet-Sag II: Background History of 
Vitally Necessary Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following statement on the history of 
the Calumet-Sag project submitted by 
Congressman THomas J. O’Brien at the 
conclusion of and supplementing his 
argument on May 6, 1955, before panel 
No. 1 of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

BACKGROUND HISTORY OF CALUMET-SAG 

Construction on the Calumet-Sag Channel 
was begun in 1911 and the channel was com- 
pleted in 1922. This period of construction 
was much longer than it should have been, 
due to the delay occasioned by World War I. 

The use of the Calumet-Sag Channel for 
navigational purposes came about through 
necessity, because this channel bisects the 
ridge of land that lies as the major barrier 
between navigation on the Great Lakes and 
the great inland waterway system that leads 
to the Gulf of Mexico. A channel through 
this ridge of land has been a prime necessity 
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- since Chicago began its rise as a great 


eve 
national 


industrial and _ transportation 
center. While the Calumet-Sag Channel 
never proved adequate for navigational pur- 
poses, the demands of the waterways forced 
its use as &@ barge canal. 

Recognition of this fact by the Federal 
Government was evidenced in 1930, when the 
Calumet-Sag Channel was made a Federal 
waterway by act of Congress. At this time, 
the inadequacy of the Calumet-Sag Channel 
was also recognized locally, and moderniza- 
tion of the channel was requested by various 
groups at sundry times. 

APPROVED BY ARMY ENGINEERS 


Such demands resulted in further action 
pv the Federal Government in 1946, when the 
projected work on Calumet-Sag was approved 
by the United States Army Engineers and was 
auhorized as a Federal works project by act 
of Congress. 

However, nothing was ever successfully 
done about Federal appropriations for the 
construction of the Calumet-Sag, even 
though barge traffic on this waterway rose 
from a few thousand tons carried in 1930 to 
an estimated 4 million tons which will be 


carried on the canal this year. Naturally, 
public demands for modernization of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel have grown in exact 
proportion to the rising burden of freight 


borne by the waterway. 
The United States Army Engineers, as a 


result of studies carried on for years on the 
Calumet-Sag and the area it serves, have 
conservatively estimated that the potential 


tonnage to be carried on a modernized 
Calumet-Sag should amount to some 18 mil- 
lion tons annually. 


UNITED SUPPORT OF RESOLUTION 


It is against this background that the fol- 
lowing resolution is presented: 

“Whereas because of its critical position 
as a link between the water-borne traffic of 
the Great Lakes and the vast inland water- 
way system leading to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Calumet-Sag Channel, with its present 
inadequate width and its obsolete locks and 
installations, seriously hampers the normal 
flow of trade and commerce on a national 
scale; and 

“Whereas the Calumet-Sag Channel is 
vital to ali industry and commerce in the 
entire midcontinent area from the head- 
waters of the Mississippi waterway system at 
Duluth-Superior and St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
and in the area served by the Ohio and 
Monogahela Rivers to the Gulf ports of New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Mobile, as well as to 
Houston and other ports on the intercoastal 
canal; and 

“Whereas this channel is absolutely essen- 
tial to the needs of national defense, as was 
so clearly proven during World War II; and 
with the growing threat of atomic warfare, 
the Calumet-Sag Channel becomes of even 
greater importance to the future of our na- 
tional defense; and 

“Whereas there has developed a critical 
and intolerable traffic congestion at the foot 
of Lake Michigan, in which this channel is 
the key factor in a situation affecting rail- 
roads, highways, and other forms of trans- 
portation, and which cannot be corrected 
without the modernization of Calumet-Sag 
Channel; and 

“Whereas all planning for Chicago port 
development, road and bridge building, and 
other such attempts to break this traffic con- 
gestion hampering the movement of trade 
“nd commerce in the area, is dependent upon 
the decision to start construction on the 
Calumet-Sag Channel; and 

“Whereas practically all costs connected 
with the channel up to the present time— 
an estimated total of over $400 million at 
current values—has been borne by local au- 
thorities and agencies; and 

“Whereas all of these agencies have indi- 
cated agreement to make all necessary con- 
cessions, turn over needed property, and to 
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cooperate in every practicable manner with 
the Federal Government, thus reducing the 
probable cost of construction to a fraction of 
what it would be without this very substan- 
tial local participation; and 

“Whereas the United States Army engi- 
neers have reported that the Calumet-Sag 
Channel project offers a ratio of benefits to 
be derived against costs incurred of about 3 
to 1 (2.55 to 1), and this is reported to be the 
most economical with the highest ratio, of 
any major large-scale Federal works project 
in the country; and 

“Whereas this project can be carried 
through to completion without any stop- 
page of navigation or the fiow of traffic on 
any other form of transportation, and, at 
the same time, will not hamper the opera- 
tions of any industry already producing in 
the area: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the undersigned, do 
hereby unanimously petition the Bureau of 
the Budget to include an adequate amount 
of funds to start construction on the 
Calumet-Sag Channel in its budget for the 
fiscal year of 1956; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel, as authorized by act of Congress in 1946 
as a Federal works project, be specifically 
eliminated from any ceiling criteria. 

“John C. Kluczynski, Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Thomas S. Gordon, William L. Daw- 
son, Melvin Price, Sidney B. Yates, 
Peter Mack, Jr., Barratt O’Hara, James 
B. Bowler, Harold H. Velde, Chauncey 
W. Reed, N. M. Mason, Leo E. Allen, 
Charles W. Vursell, Marguerite Stitt 
Church, Sid Simpson, R. B. Chiper- 
field, Edgar A. Jonas, Richard W. Hoff- 
man, Fred E. Busbey, William E. Mc- 
Vey, Timothy P. Meehan, William L. 
Springer, L. C. Arends, C. W. Bishop. 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1954.” 





Calumet-Sag III: Congress Rarely Has 
Heard Such Impressive Testimony, 
Says Chicago Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 7, 1955, the morning following 
the presentment of the case of Calumet- 
Sag to the panel of the Appropriations 
Committee by Congressman THomas J. 
O’BRIEN, aS spokesman for the entire 
Illinois delegation, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, and by other distin- 
guished witnesses, the Chicago Tribune 
carried the following editorial: 

CaL-SaG, AN INVESTMENT 

Congress has rarely heard such impressive 
testimony for a domestic improvement proj- 
ect as that presented yesterday before the 
House Public Works Subcommittee in behalf 
of the Calumet-Sag development. The com- 
mittee is considering a $4 million appro- 
priation designated for this purpose in the 
Federal budget. 

Representative THomas J. O'BRIEN, of Chi- 
cago, spoke for all the Members of the Illi- 
nois congressional delegation—both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. Henry E. Seyfarth 
testified for the Cal-Sag waterways develop- 
ment committee, representing business in- 
terests, labor unions, and civic leaders. Mr. 
Seyfarth presented a comprehensive report 
on the project, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Harold M. Mayer, a University of 
Chicago economic geographer who is a spe- 
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cialist in transportation and in the develop- 
ment of cities and regions. 

A simple explanation of the importance of 
Cal-Sag was given by Mr. Seyfarth. He 
likened the situation to two superhighways, 
each serving a large part of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. These superhighways ap- 
proach within about 20 miles of each other, 
but to get from one to the other a choice 
must be made between two roads, each nar- 
row, winding, and obviously unable to handle 
the superhighway traffic. 

One of the super-highways is the Great 
Lakes waterway system, soon to be improved 
by the St. Lawrence seaway. The other is 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
These waterway systems were connected at 
Chicago by the building of the old Illinois- 
Michigan canal, no longer in service, and 
later by the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canali. 
A second link is the Calumet-Sag Channel, 
which traverses the southern part of Cook 
County and joins the sanitary canal near 
the Cook-Du Page County line. 

The first of the two connecting routes is 
unsatisfactory because it leads to downtown 
Chicago, an area which no longer accom- 
modes much heavy industry and which has 
no more vacant areas for industrial develop- 
ment. The second route, the Cal-Sag, serves 
the great Calumet industrial district of Ili- 
noise and Indiana, where 15,000 acres are 
available for new industries. Dr. Mayer's 
report estimates that, with proper develop- 
ment of the Cal-Sag Channel and the port 
facilities at Lake Calumet, the area will sup- 
port an additional population of 2 million 
persons. 

The report carefully examines the prob- 
able effects of the Cal-Sag improvement on 
competing forms of transportation, chiefly 
the railroads. It points out that the rail- 
roads have not suffered from the Mississippi 
waterway, because it raised the general level 
of industrial activity, and the prediction is 
made that elimination of the Sal-Sag bot- 
tleneck will benefit the railroads for the same 
reason. New freight traffic growing out of 
new industries and additional population is 
expected to add $95 million a year to rail- 
road revenue. 

The report notes that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not being asked to begin a project 
for the benefit of a community which is 
carrying no share of the cost. Improvements 
already made at the expense of local tax- 
payers would cost $403 million to reproduce 
on the basis of 1954 price levels. 

If there were no connecting channel be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Huron, or if the 
channel were inadequate, Congress would 
have no hesitation in voting funds for such 
an improvement. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Cal-Sag is equally important. It 
will be a good investment, not a drain, on 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 





A Conservation Acreage Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to transfer farmland 
not needed for commercial produc- 
tion each year into a “conservation acre- 
age reserve” to store soil fertility until 
time of need. Designed to apply to all 
farmers, rent would be paid for such 
acreage to maintain “take-home pay” 
for the farm family while reducing the 
cost of the support program. 
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This legislation would protect the pur- 
chasing power of our rural families and 
prevent shifting from one crop to over- 
production in another. The plan, hori- 
zontal in direction, would cover all farm- 
ers with special incentive to use wisely 
our soil resources. It would be made 
consistent with approved watershed de- 
velopment to improve fertility and to 
keep our farms ready to meet any de- 
mands imposed upon them in time of 
need. National interest demands that 
we, as a Nation, take care of our soil. 
One generation from now, the demands 
of our people must meet a sore test. We 
will need a reserve production of food to 
meet “head-on” the needs of a growing 
population. Seven thousand babies are 
born every day. When the growth cycle 
of present day children completes itself, 
will that generation have an adequate 
supply of food? ‘Tragic as answers to 
this question can be, we have the power 
to prepare now to prevent food hard- 
ships. Farmers need adequate income 
if they are to build soil and not only mine 
their fertility. Under this bill, the farm- 
er would be paid the landlord’s share. 

The bill makes provision for farmers 
to place acreage under this program if 
another farmer does not wish to use his 
quota. Where soil tests show fertility 
on a farm severely depleted, provision 
is made if the farmer wishes for this 
whole farm t6 come under this program. 
National policy dictates the necessity of 
such a conservation program. The act 
states, “It is the policy of Congress that 
farmers shall be encouraged to make the 
fullest and best economic use and con- 
servation of the Nation’s soil and water 
resources through coordinated water- 
shed development.” I feel it extremely 
necessary that we continually expand 
our outlook to bring the maximum num- 
ber of farm families under programs such 
as this for our economic welfare and 
for the benefit of our country. 


Problems of a Republican President and 
Democratic Congress in Working To- 
gether—Talk by Congressman William 
T. Granahan Before Sentry Club, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a copy of 
a talk which I delivered Wednesday 
night, May 4, to the members of the 
Sentry Club, an organization of out- 
standing Philadelphia women. In it I 
discussed on an objective level the prob- 
lems which arise with divided respon- 
sibilities in Government—that is, di- 
vided between a Republican President 
and a Democratic Congress, or vice 
versa. As I tried to point out in that 
talk, it is natural in a two-party system, 
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such as we have, for partisan politics 
to become injected in many policy deci- 
sions, but at the same time the strength 
of our American system lies in the fact 
that we can and do work together when- 
ever the safety of this country and the 
basic freedoms of Americans are con- 
cerned. 

PROBLEMS OF A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT AND 


DeMmocrATIC CONGRESS IN WoRKING TO- 
GETHER 


Beginning back in the election campaign 
last fall, the question of how a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress can 
work together in harmony and in good faith 
has been worrying a great many people. 

To some students of political science, this 
sort of situation of divided responsibility in 
Government between two political parties 
is considered extremely unfortunate. It sel- 
dom happens in other democracies for the 
reason that the executive head of the gov- 
ernment is usually the leader of the majority 
party in the parliament. To some people, 
then, the fact that it can happen and does 
happen periodically in the United States is 
supposed to be one of the big faults with 
our constitutional system of elections. 

As a matter of fact, we can remember back 
to 1946 when an able, outstanding Democrat, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, seriously suggested that 
President Truman appoint a prominent Re- 
publican as his Secretary of State and then 
resign, so that the Republican could then 
succeed him as President. That was, of 
course, before the passage of the new suc- 
cession act which provides that in the ab- 
sence of a Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House and then the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate should be in line for 
the Presidency before any Cabinet member. 

When Senator FULBRIGHT made that sug- 
gestion, he was fearful that the divided Gov- 
ernment created by the election of a Re- 
publican Congress during a Democratic 
President’s term of office would bring us 
chaos. As a one-time Rhodes scholar, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT was very familiar with the 
English system in which the Prime Minister 
always represents the majority party. 

As it turned out, Senator FuLsBRIGHT’s fears 
in 1946 were overly pessimistic. And so 
were President Eisenhower's last fall when 
he predicted in Republican campaign 
speeches that if the Democrats won Con- 
gress the country would have two drivers 
and go in the ditch. It is significant this 
time, I think, that no one has suggested 
that both Eisenhower and Nixon resign so 
that Speaker RAysurn could be President. 
And Mr. Eisenhower himself has acknowl- 
edged that his talk about the country going 
into the ditch was mostly campaign exag- 
geration. 

So it looks as if we can get through the 
next 2 years with a Republican President 
and a Democratic Congress without any 
breakdown of the American political sys- 
tem. We learned in 1947-48 during the 80th 
Congress that most Members of Congress are 
patriotic enough to suppress bitter partisan 
obstructionism in time of national danger. 

On the other hand, there are problems—a 
great many problems—in this kind of situa- 
tion. It would be silly to shut our eyes to 
them or to pretend that they don’t exist. 
The best policy is to face up to these prob- 
lems and do what we can to iron them out. 

In talking to you this evening, I want to 
try to bring into focus the two sides of this 
troublesome problem of divided political re- 
sponsibility in government—the President’s 
problems in dealing with a Democratic Con- 
gress, and the problems of the majority 
party in Congress itself. For there are prob- 
lems on both sides. 

But in no case are they insurmountable, if 
there is good will and good faith on both 
sides. And I hope we can achieve that. 
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But let me point out one very important 
fact before we go into this any deeper, j; 
is this: 

Under no circumstances should we expect 
to see President Eisenhower stop being a Re. 
publican or those of us in the majority party 
in Congress stop being democrats just be. 
cause we've got to work together. We choose 
up our political sides on the basis of certain 
principles of government in which we be. 
lieve. It would be a sad thing indeed for 
American democracy—based on a two-party 
system—if those political beliefs were just 
superficial—if we had to throw them over. 
board as the only means of achieving har. 
mony and progress in a period such as this, 

I want to emphasize that point, for 
think it is very important. The Democrats 
in Congress do not have to run out on every. 
thing they believe in just in order to coop. 
erate with Eisenhower. And the President 
does not have to turn into a Democrat in 
order to cooperate with us. So please, in 
the coming 2 years, don’t be either surprised 
or disappointed that these changes in basic 
principles and views have not occurred. 

If the President holds stubbornly to some 
position and the Congress holds stubbornly 
to another—and this may happen from time 
to time—then the question is not whether 
the Democrats should give in because the 
President is Republican, or whether the 
President should give in because the Con- 
gress is Democratic. The only question will 
be. Which side is right? Or, if that can't 
honestly be determined in the circum- 
stances, then the question is: How do we 
find a middle ground? 

For when you come down to it, nearly all 
legislation passed by Congress and signed 
into law by the President is a compromise 
This is fundamental in American govern- 
ment. 

You may be surprised to hear, in fact, that 
most of the bills which pass Congress and 
become law are passed by unanimous con- 
sent. That doesn’t mean everybody agrees 
wholeheartedly about everything in each of 
those bills. What it does mean is that in 
order to get those bills through, so many 
compromises have to be made between 
strong views on both sides that finally a 
middle ground is reached and the less-than- 
perfect compromise is accepted. 

This happens whether the Congress is Re- 
publican or Democratic; it happens, too, 
whether the Congress and the President be- 
long to the same party or to different parties. 
That’s because within the two parties there 
are strong differences of opinion on many 
issues; and also because party lines often 
cut across geographical or sectional or eco- 
nomic issues. Therefore, eastern Republi- 
cans and Democrats are often joined on one 
side against western or southwestern Demo- 
crats and Republicans, on the other. 

So there is much precedent for a Republi- 
can President and a Democratic Congress 
finding a common ground for a middie 
course on many of the big issues to come up 
in these next 2 years. 

But behind this cooperation and harmony, 
there will always be partisan political con- 
siderations, too—so don’t be surprised when 
you see them crop up. 

Now let’s look at some of the problems 
involved in this cooperative effort to provide 
effective government leadership with divided 
political responsibility in Washington. 
First of all, let’s look at it from the Presi- 
dent’s viewpoint; President Eisenhower— 
and this would be true of any President in 
the same situation—wants to make his ad- 
ministration succeed. He certainly would 
not want to climax a distinguished military 
career with a failure in the greatest and 
most responsible job in the world, as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Every President develops a sense of his- 
tory—and of his place in it. But, while 
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jooking at the long-range evaluation of his 
place in the history books, he must also be 
acutely conscious of his place in current his- 
1e newspapers and magazines and 
jn the minds and hearts of the people. 
He knows he can accomplish more, both 
within his own administration and in deal- 
Congress, if he is popular with the 
nerally. But sometimes he has to 
k that some policies which he 
els are very important to the Nation might 


tory—in tl 


fer 


| be unpopular with the people. 


If the program is very unpopular, he has 
a tough time, indeed, getting Congress to 
accept it, for, after all, every Member of 
the House of Representatives has to run for 
reelection every 2 years or else quit and get 
out. If he gets out voluntarily or is de- 
feated, he loses his seniority automatically; 
therefore, if he comes back to Congress later, 
he comes back as & freshman all over again 
and has to start again from the bottom of 
the ladder. So in the House, and to a cer- 
tain extent in the Senate, too, even though 


| they have 6-year terms over there, an un- 


popular program has tough sledding; many 


Members feel they vote their own political 


suicide if they approve an unpopular 
measure. 
But they will do it—and they have done 


' it often—if the President convinces them 


of his sincerity, of his good faith, and of 
the underlying vital nature for the whole 
country of the policy he has recommended. 

Now, when the President and the con- 
gressional majority are of the same party, 
the President can get further on this kind 
of approach. The Congress knows the Pres- 
ident would not deliberately cut the ground 
out from his own party members in the 
House and Senate. 

But when a Republican President tries to 


| sell a Democratic Congress on an unpopular 


course of action—or the other way around 
in the case of Truman and the 80th Con- 
gress—many Members might feel the Presi- 
dent isn’t really a bit interested in whether 
they are reelected or defeated; some might 
even suspect the proposal of being deliber- 
ately calculated to hurt the opposition in 
the forthcoming election. 

Does this sound overly suspicious? Per- 
haps so. I am only reporting on how Mem- 
bers sometimes feel in a situation like this, 
and many will continue to remember that 
the President’s party leaders in effect called 
Democrats pro-Communist in 1954 in order 
to try to defeat them. That rankles deeply 
as one of the worst things that could be 
charged to any patriotic American. 

So the President is under a handicap in 
selling Congress on unpopular legislation, 
even though, as President, he may have to 
try his best to do so. 

Now, suppose he were to go to the extreme 
length of praising individual Democrats to 
the skies as great Americans, honoring them 
and flattering them in various ways to prove 
his friendship and good faith in seeking 
their help on a very unpopular course of 
action. The President’s own party would 
then scream to high heaven, particularly in 
the States and districts represented by the 
Democrats he praised so highly. This might 
cause him a loss of support from his own 
party in the Congress, since many Repub- 
licans of the rgiht wing have never really 
accepted Eisenhower as a true Republican 
anyway. 

Therefore, he must call his shots as he 
sees them; he must sometimes break with 
his own party leaders when they insist on 
going after the Democrats as a party of 
‘reason; his Vice President, whose campaign- 
ing Was considered below the belt by many 
Democrats, cannot help him very much in 
“ealing with those same Democrats in leader- 
ship positions in the Congress. 

So the President has got to work hard and 
constantly at maintaining the confidence of 
the opposition party in the Congress, par- 
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ticularly where he and we agree on objec- 
tives. This is particularly true in the for- 
eign-policy field; most of the President’s dif- 
ficulties on this have come, in fact, from 
within his own party, so he must depend 
largely on Democrats to get these measures 
through. Therefore, you see him by and 
large soft-pedaling the political attacks 
where this issue is concerned. 

Yet, right after the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments bill went through the House success- 
fully only because of the magnificent work 
of Speaker RaysurRn, you had the situation 
of the President unleashing a terrific attack 
on the Democrats and even including the 
Speaker for alleged irresponsibility on the 
tax-reduction proposal. This was apparent- 
ly his way of backing up and bucking up the 
Republicans to get them to unite solidly 
behind him on that proposal and keep them 
happy with his leadership. 

So that is often how it goes. One day the 
opposition party is hailed by the President as 
patriotic, and the next day as irresponsible. 
He plays down the political battles where the 
issue is vital to the country’s foreign policy 
but gets his partisanship into it in some 
other way on domestic issues. It is a difficult 
role for the President to play, and we often 
think he overdoes quite a bit in letting some 
of his friends inject partisanship and ani- 
mosity against the opposition party in every 
possible way. Of course, these same admin- 
istration officials probably think we overdo 
the attacks—so you see it’s a question of 
which side of the fence you’re on coloring 
your view of this problem. 


Now let’s look at some of the practical 
problems on the other side of it—for the 
Democrats in the Congress. Year in and 
year out, both parties are always anxious to 
capture the presidency and the administra- 
tive machinery. Patronage is one aspect of 
that, but certainly not a major one. The 
real stakes are the decisions on national 
policy. Again, I repeat, we have pretty deep- 
seated views about government and we want 
to see our views prevail for what we sincerely 
believe are the best interests of the whole 
country. This is true of both parties. Demo- 
crats believe a Democratic administration is 
better for the country; Republicans believe 
their party can do more good for the coun- 
try. I say that is fine; that’s the way things 
should be. We should have strong views on 
issues and policies. 

Thus, when a Democratic Congress sup- 
ports a Republican President, because we 
think he is right on a particular issue, we 
know we may be making him and his party 
look better politically than they would other- 
wise. Nevertheless, we have got to do the 
same thing the President must do in this sit- 
uation: We’ve got to bury party considera- 
tions time after time in order to serve na- 
tional interests. Even while doing this, we 
know that the President in 1956 will be out 
to beat us, no matter how well we might have 
cooperated with him on the really vital issues 
If he weren’t out to beat us, then he wouldn’t 
be much of a Republican Party leader, would 
he? 

Another thing; we may be buttered up by 
the administration from time to time to get 
us to vote for something the President wants, 
but then, as the opposition party, we see 
these policies administered, frequently, by 
Officials who are completely out of sympathy 
with us. The Republican administration is 
composed largely of active Republican parti- 
sans—many of them much more partisan 
than the President. And they use the ma- 
chinery of Government to try to beat Demo- 
crats and elect Republicans,. This is not a 
complaint; it is a fact. The Republicans 
said the same thing about the Truman ad- 
ministration during the 80th Congress. 

On the other hand, the Democrats had been 
in power so long during the Roosevelt and 
Truman years that the newness of power had 
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worn off and frequently the goal was to get 
@ particular job done regardless of whether 
Democrats or Republicans did it and got the 
credit. Many Republicans had very high po- 
sitions in the Democratic administrations— 
some even as Cabinet officers. So far as I 
know, however, there is only one really high 
Democrat in this whole administration, Am- 
bassador Bruce who is almost irreplaceable. 

So we feel left out of the day-to-day deci- 
sions on policy. We get no credit for sup- 
porting the administration when we do; we 
get all kinds of criticism for opposing it. 

All this means is that under our 2-party 
system, there are problems on both sides; 
there are frustrations and headaches for both 
the President and the Congress when they 
belong to opposing parties. 

But these are not the really serious, insur- 
mountable problems of Government. We 
can work things out in an atmosphere of good 
faith—for the simple reason that we have to, 
for the good of this country. Both sides will 
play politics when it is safe to do so—safe 
for the country, that is. They will both have 
their eyes constantly on 1956. But not to 
the extent of blinding themselves to the 
needs of 1955 or of the future, either, in those 
instances in which American safety, Ameri- 
can prosperity, and American decency and 
justice are at stake, 





Mrs. Lulu Hall Pratt, Pennsylvania 
Mother for 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege to join with a great group 
of my constituents on April 28, last, in 
honoring Mrs. Lulu Hall Pratt, of Coates- 
ville, Pa., who has been selected as Penn- 
sylvania Mother of the Year. 

The outpouring of her friends and 
neighbors was a heart-warming testi- 
monial in itself, and when they pro- 
ceeded with appropriate words and beau- 
tiful gifts to show their appreciation of 
this dedicated woman it was brought 
home to all present that the bedrock 
upon which this Nation rests is that 
spirit of motherhood so beautifully sym- 
bolized by the self-sacrificing love of 
Mrs. Pratt. 

The testimonial banquet was honored 
by the presence of the beautiful and tal- 
ented wife of Gov. George M. Leader, an 
honored Pennsylvania mother in her 
own right, who in her gracious manner 
paid fitting tribute to the guest of honor 
and presented her with the scroll bear- 
ing the Governor’s proclamation desig- 
nating the Pennsylvania Mother for 
1955. 

The Governor’s proclamation is made 
a part of these remarks, and reads as 
follows: 

IN THE NAME AND BY AUTHORITY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, GOVER- 
NOR’S OFFICE, HARRISBURG—PROCLAMATION 

PENNSYLVANIA MOTHER FOR 1955-—PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE MOTHER'S WEEK BEGINNING 
APRIL 24, 1955 
Whereas the citizens of the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania annually, during Pennsyl- 

vania State Mother’s Week, express an Official 
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tribute of respectful admiration to the 
women of our State’s families through se- 
lecting one among their number as a most 
fitting embodiment of the spirit of unselfish 
devotion and service to community better- 
ment that is a living tradition in our Com- 
monwealth; and 

Whereas this tribute is symbolized by the 
designation of “Pennsylvania Mother for the 
Year” upon a mother of our State whose 
qualities of sensitive concern and personal 
consideration for her fellow citizens in all 
aspects of human relations reflect the dis- 
tinctions of her continuous accomplishments 
in charitable and civic enterprises; and 

Whereas Mrs. Lulu Hall Pratt, Coatesville, 
Chester County, Pa., has been designated 
recipient of this statewide distinction as the 
choice of the Pennsylvania State Mother 
Committee for her superlative record of de- 
votion to the common welfare of her Com- 
monwealth and community. 

Now, therefore, I, George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, do hereby designate Mrs. Lulu Hall 
Pratt as Pennsylvania Mother for 1955 in 
honor of her unequaled record of devotion 
to the best interests of her fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians in all aspects of civic endeavor that 
engaged her throughout a constructive ca- 
reer of community activity. I am privileged 
to extend to Mrs. Pratt the sincere esteem 
and congratulations of the government and 
the citizens of the Commonwealth who con- 
sider her life a sterling exemplification of 
the best that can be undertaken by the good 
citizen working for the attainment of the 
good society. We are confident Mrs. Pratt 
is worthy of representing the glowing tra- 
ditions of our Commonwealth in the na- 
tional conference of all State mothers as 
Pennsylvania’s candidate for the illustrious 
accolade of American Mother for 1955. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
28th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1955, and of the Commonwealth the 179th. 

GEORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] Henry E. Harner, 

Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Protecting Our Friends in Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with gratification that I 
learned over the weekend that our nego- 
tiators had succeeded in striking from 
the proposed Soviet-Austrian Treaty 
the provisions of article 16 for forcible 
repatriation—at least it would have 
amounted to that—of 30,000 Soviet es- 
capees in Austria. 

The significance of this proposed lan- 
guage is explained in a recent editorial 
in the Wisconsin State Journal, of Madi- 
son, Wis. We can be grateful that our 
negotiators had been alerted to this 
blueprint for tragedy. 

The editorial follows: 

DEATH WARRANT FOR 30,000 FRIENDS 

If the United States approves the Soviet- 
Austrian Treaty in its present form, this 
country will be signing death warrants for 
30,000 of its best friends and allies * * * 


and dealing itself serious damage in the 
cold war. 
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For this bloodcurdling discovery we are 
indebted to two University of Wisconsin fac- 
ulty experts, Edmund Zawacki and Dimitri 
Pronin, who unearthed it in their careful 
scrutiny of the text of the treaty just con- 
cluded between the Russians and Austrians. 

Some 30,000 escapees from the Soviet 
Union are still in Austria, where they fled 
toward the end of World War II. None of 
them in the past 10 years has indicated any 
desire to return to the Soviet Union. 

Now article 16 of the Soviet-Austrian 
Treaty deals with the repatriation of these 
people and paragraph 5 of this article obli- 
gates Austria to deny any relief or help to 
persons who refuse to return to their native 
land. 

“This,” Zawacki and Pronin point out, “is 
the slippery Soviet terminology, for what is 
intended to be and certainly will become 
forcible repatriation. If the United States 
does not cause these provisions to be stricken 
from any treaty we approve (the treaty still 
requires approval of the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France), we will have signed death 
warrants for 30,000 of our best friends and 
allies in the cold war. 

“No amount of talk over the Voice of 
America ever will explain it away.” 

There is history and precedent, both ter- 
rible and triumphant. 

Zawacki and Pronin recall that “however 
great were the political errors committed by 
the Western Allies at Yalta, the published 
documents that describe these negotiations 
made no mention at all of forcible repatria- 
tion of former Soviet citizens. 

“It must be assumed, therefore, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of unwilling but helpless 
people were turned over to the Soviet au- 
thorities in 1945. For they were turned over. 

“The officials responsible for this inhuman 
political blunder have so far managed to 
conceal their identity.” 

On the other hand, despite Communist 
pressures at Panmunjom, American negotia- 
tors there stood firm against forcible repat- 
riation of unwilling North Koreans and 
Chinese, and no Korean or Chinese was deliv- 
ered into Communist hands against his will. 

The American position on this issue thus 
was dramatically, and it is to be hoped, ever- 
lastingly clear. 

“In the cold war,” Zawacki and Pronin 
plead, “firmness, clarity, and devotion to 
principle is as important politically as it 
is morally—both in Asia now with regard 
to Formosa, and in Europe with regard to 
Austria.” 


The Crop Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, crop 
insurance has been stopped in 9 severely 
hit drought counties in the high plains 
area. 

Colorado counties are Baca, Prowers, 
and Kiowa. 

New Mexico counties are Quay and 
Curry. 

Texas counties are Ochiltree, Deaf 
Smith, Hansford, and Childress. 

Seven more counties will probably lose 
crop insurance in the near future. 

Crop-insurance officials will not extend 
withdrawal date unless they have addi- 
tional funds to cover expected losses. 


For those farmers using crop insur- 
ance, it affords the best, most practical 
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way to handle the land during this ex. 
treme drought emergency because it Pers 
mits the farmers to obtain adequate 
financing from local sources to carry oy 
proper and good farming practices, 

The crop-insurance program is a gooq 
boost for the entire economy in the area 
and an excellent program for leveling og 
years of high production with low or no 
production. The soundness of the pro. 
gram should not be judged by losse 
taken during extreme drought years. 

The program has been withdrawn from 
some of the historically best wheat-pro. 
ducing counties in the Nation. 

Immediate reinstatement is necessary 
because many families cannot operate 
or obtain financing to get their land 
farmed this year, 

Before the program can be reinstated 
crop-insurance officials want assurance 
that losses, if taken, will not be charged 
to capital stock of the Federal Crop In. 
surance Corporation and have suggested 
either special funds come from legisla. 
tion—this is time-consuming—or that 
the President authorize use of.emergency 
funds and allot funds from the Prej- 
dent’s emergency fund for such purposes, 

The withdrawal of the crop-insurance 
program had the effect of withdrawing 
on a 24-hour notice since many farmers 
had pledged this year’s crop insurance 
to plant winter wheat last fall. 


Address of Hon. A. Boyd Campbell, 
President, United States Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the election of a Mississippi 
small-business man to the presidency of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
is something to which we, as Mississip- 
pians, point with pride. 

Mr. Boyd Campbell, the new president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, is a man of unusual qualities and 
accomplishments. Recently, by virtue of 
his election to this high position, he has 
been the recipient of numerous honors 
and encomiums, all of which he deserves. 
In the face of this, however, he has 
proven his right to greatness by retain- 
ing his modesty and humility. This 1s 
evidenced by the brief and sincere meés- 
sage which he delivered to the annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce at the Statler Hotel last 
week. Under leave to extend my Ire- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor, ! 
include the text of Mr. Campbells 
speech: 

A distinguished fellow Mississippian, {9 
commenting upon his appointment to 4 po 
sition of great responsibility, said, “A ma? 
of much less ability than I have could fill 
this job, but they couldn’t find a man of 
less ability than I have.” 

If that remark is appropriate to this occa- 
sion, my only reason for not using it is that 
I did not think of it first. 
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times under circumstances similar 
to this I have heard my illustrious predeces- 
cors emphasize the power and the influence 
ot the national chamber. 

One can never be fully impressed with the 
truth of such statements without having 
. an experience that drives those facts 
home in one’s own mind, I have recently 
pad such an experience and I desire to share 
it with you. 

An amazing cascade of letters has flowed 
across my desk during the past 6 weeks. 
They could well be an opinion poll about 
rhe Chamber of Commerce of the United 
‘a 1m all over America these missives came. 
They came from Canada and Mexico, from 
Hawaii, from @ ship at sea, and from six 
countries of Western Europe. 

They came from friends and from stran- 
ere. They came from people high in gov- 
ernment, in finance and in industry, and 
from men and women in humble walks of 
life, They came from those who represent 
organizations that are new and strange to 

>, Many sent brochures, tracts, and books, 

1 there was a flood of clippings. 

In my first, and rather terrifying press 

ference, I said that security was not to be 

d by statute or by contract: that it was 
of the spirit and that it was within you. 

That statement was picked up across the 

inent by editors who had never heard 
of me, but who approved of what the presi- 
cent-elect of the national chamber had said. 
rhey wrote editorials about it and copies 
were sent by readers who added their own 
commendation. 

Many of my correspondents said they 
would be remembering me in their prayers. 
A surprising number said that. Many ex- 
pressed pleasure that a small-business man 

d been chosen—and many, frankly, ex- 
pressed surprise. 

But out of the mass of messages, this pat- 
tern of thought evolved: 

Ours is a great country. We must keep 
it so by preserving the principles that made 
it great and by perfecting the practices with 
which we implement these principles. In 
striving for that objective, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will not only 
be enhancing the great American tradition, 
it will be contributing vastly to our national 
well-being. 

Yes, in their own language, that is what 
my correspondents said, but they said 
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more—much more. 

The president-elect of the national cham- 
ber had been quoted—and correctly so—as 
saying that the American system of enter- 
prise was a stewardship; that management 
had a moral accountability; that the most 
important factor in industry was the human 
factor, and that only in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and good will could men 
and management work together and thrive 
and prosper. 

_He had been quoted as saying that he be- 
lieved with all his heart that education was 
#n economic good, a moral obligation and a 
spiritual trust, and that business and edu- 
— comprised an imperative partner- 

p. 

My correspondents approved of these 
statements. In doing so, the words they 
most frequently used were “cooperation” 
&nd “faith.” They said they wanted to help. 
They said it with hope and understanding. 
They said it with simplicity. 

It is my desire and my purpose to be 
numbered among those who have so clearly 
pointed the way. And so, I dedicate myself 
‘new to the principles upon which this 
great organization was founded and to the 
Policies for which it stands. 

With cooperation, with faith that “we 
thall not walk in darkness,” and with the 


help of God we will go forward to a better 
tomorrow, 
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The strength and the power of this faith 
has been movingly expressed in the simple 
but beautiful words and melody of a song: 
“Walk on, walk on, with hope in your heart, 
and you'll never walk alone.” 





Play to the Gallery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle on farm price supports appearing in 
the Washington Post entitled “Play to 
the Gallery”: 


The 206-201 House vote to peg basic farm 
price supports at 90 percent of parity was a 
tawdry political gesture. Some House Mem- 
bers, no doubt, voted to upset the flexible 
support program out of sincere conviction 
that a 90-percent formula offers the best 
way to stabilize and augment farm income. 
But plenty of others voted for the rigid 
supports, one may suspect, in the hope and 
expectation that the Senate would leave the 
flexible law unchanged. That, of course, was 
a cheap way for legislators to get on the 
record as champions of the farmer's “in- 
terest” while leaving the hard responsi- 
bility to someone else. The partisan nature 
of the vote was underscored by the horse 
trading with certain labor leaders over the 
minimum wage. 

In a narrow sense this sort of sham may 
seem to be smart politics. There is a great 
deal of justifiable concern through the coun- 
try about the decline in farm income; and a 
gesture, even an empty gesture, in the di- 
rection of permanent 90-percent price sup- 
ports, could produce political dividends. We 
wonder, however, whether in the long run 
this is even smart politics. The flexible sup- 
port law—which provides supports on basic 
crops at from 82% to 90 percent of parity 
this year and next year broadens the range to 
75-90 percent—has never had a chance to 
operate. If the flexible-support principle 
is an iniquitous as some of the House crit- 
ics seem to think, one would suppose that 
the best way to demonstrate this would be 
to give it a fair trial. 

The probability is that at this stage no 
price-support formula will have a very im- 
mediate effect either in increasing farm in- 
come or in reducing the accumulation of 
surpluses. A $7 billion stock of surpluses 
hangs over the heads of farmers and acts as 
a price depressant. New trouble is in the 
offing in the tremendous production of feed 
grains anticipated this year. Substantial 
acreage diverted from other surplus orops is 
being devoted to grains at the very time that 
grain sorghums are beginning to vie with 
corn as feed. 

If there is no easy solution to the prob- 
lem of overproduction, the one thing that 
stands out is that the answer does not lie 
in a reversion to the type of rigid support 
formula that aggravated the problem in the 
first place. Even though the House vote was 
predominantly Democratic, the issue is not 
really one of a Republican formula versus a 
Democratic formula. The antecedent of the 
present flexible law which the House voted 
to upset was the Anderson law—a very 
similar measure which, although Congress 
never actually permitted it to take effect, was 
sponsored by a Democratic Senator and 
passed by a Democratic Congress. The flex- 
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ible support system is at least an attempt 
to bring production more nearly into balance 
with demand, to encourage farmers to pro- 
duce for the market rather than for the Gov- 
ernment. Surely the Senate will understand 


that the only way to test its worth is to 
try it. 





Housing Needs of the Aged Are Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a most 
significant article entitled “Housing 
Needs of the Aged Are Neglected,” by 
Edith Johnson, appearing in a recent is- 
sue of the Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.: 


If ever you should try to find a home other 
than the county farm for an elderly man 
or woman and you met frustration at every 
turn, you would realize that one of the major 
needs of a society in which an aging popu- 
lation is steadily increasing is a far larger 
number of comfortable, well-operated estab- 
lishments where otherwise homeless men and 
women could live out their days with dignity. 

Dreary places there are where the inmates 
wait nervously and anxiously for death, many 
of them suspecting that life’s greatest trag- 
edy is to be unable to die when life no longer 
is worth living. Places so cheerless and so 
lacking in privacy and decent comforts that 
the angel of death would be welcomed as a 
kind friend. 

More than once this column has endeavored 
to find a home for an octogenarian who is 
keenly aware of the difference between ugli- 
ness and beauty, comfort and discomfort, 
good food and miserable provender. And 
usually without avail. Every home fit for 
& person having some cultural background 
to live in was full and had a waiting list. 

Countless churches in this country have 
built, are building or planning to erect a 
fine youth center, a place where the young 
can foregather, enjoy a wholesome type of 
social life and the recreation all boys and 
girls naturally crave. And this is all to the 
good. 

Millions were invested a few years ago in 
“teen towns” most of them having had but 
a brief existence. Other millions have been 
spent in the establishment and maintenance 
of parks and playgrounds for the Nation's 
children and youth. 

But how little time, thought, money, and 
effort have been invested in creating toler- 
able living conditions for the elderly. 

What a need there is for homes to shelter 
aging men and women where they would 
have light and beauty and comfort and be 
domiciled for modest sums; men and women 
quite alone in the world or the parents of 
children neither able nor willing to care for 
them. And there are so many belonging 
to one group or another. 

Why are so many elderly men and women 
ignored and neglected? Is it because they 
are coming ever nearer to the end of their 
days and the world no longer expects much 
of a contribution from them? 

Is it due to the fact that they are con- 
sumers rather than producers? Does so- 
ciety forget all too readily what they have 
given to it in their day and time? 

In that agricultural civilization which pre- 
vailed in this country before the exodus 
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from the farm and the trek to the towns 
began there were jobs for elderly people 
capable of some effort and there were places 
among relatives where they were supplied 
with bed and board. 

An elderly father could help his son with 
the farm chores and a grandmother’s aid 
was priceless. She made the best of baby- 
sitters and she took full charge of the do- 
mestic affairs when a new baby was born 
into the family circle. As most of the food 
consumed by the family was produced on 
the farm the cost of elderly people's living 
was nearly nil. 

But how different is the situation of mil- 
lions of elderly men and women today. In 
our highly industrialized society many are 
unwanted. Jobs for them are few and far 
between. Families living in small cottages 
or apartments have no room for them—they 
would be in the way. 

For entirely too many it is “over the hill 
to the poorhouse” to an existence as somber 
and bleak as Will Carleton described in his 
long poem. 

Some live on in overcrowded rest homes, 
visited now and then, it may be, by relatives 
or forgotten by their own sons and daugh- 
ters. What a reward, if one dared call it 
that, for having lived bravely, decently, in- 
dustriously, and fruitfully. 

This need, and a pressing one it is for many 
homes where aged men and women could 
live comfortably, safely, and happily, should 
make a profound and stirring appeal to the 
Christian conscience, 


Help for Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to speak out in be- 
half of the families of the more than 
5,800,000 mentally retarded and handi- 
capped children in the United States, 
and to point out the urgent need for as- 
sistance to these burdened folk that 
would in part be provided by enactment 
of my bill, H. R. 2205, now pending be- 
fore the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The present Social Security Act pro- 
vides for the payment of benefits to 
surviving children until they reach the 
age of 18 years, and for the vast propor- 
tion of our people this is a sound provi- 
sion. We want our mothers to be able, 
insofar as it is possible to make it so, 
to remain at home with their children 
even though they have lost their hus- 
bands and fathers, so that our children 
may have the immeasurable benefit of a 
normal home and proper care. And for 
most of our families, it is safe to assume 
that the children will become self-sup- 
porting when they reach 18. 

For the families of many, however, this 
is not true. Can the child who is perma- 
nently and severely mentally retarded 
or crippled be expected to earn a living 
and to free his widowed mother to do 
likewise? ‘The answer is, of course, an 
emphatic no. If anything, the need for 
special care of the abnormal child above 
age 18 creates a demand upon the wid- 
owed mother far greater than that ex- 
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perienced in caring for normal children 
under 18 years. 

This principle has been recognized in 
almost every major insurance and retire- 
ment plan of the Federal Government. 
H. R. 2205 would give long overdue recog- 
nition to it by amending the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide benefits to surviv- 
ing children above the age of 18 who are 
so mentally or physically disabled that 
they are unable to earn an independent 
livelihood, and to continue to widow’s 
benefits for their mothers who must re- 
main at home and care for their handi- 
capped children. By specifying that the 
child’s disability must be a longstanding 
one, originating before age 18, H. R. 2205 
provides a safeguard against any possible 
abuse of the benefits and at the same 
time facilitates determination of eligi- 
bility for the benefits. 

In moving to expand the social-secur- 
ity system, we must always consider 
whether the additional benefits, however 
justified on moral ground, are actuarially 
sound. I have studied this aspect of my 
bill carefully, and I am convinced that 
no argument against these benefits can 
be made on actuarial grounds. Even 
though enactment of H. R. 2205 will pro- 
vide benefits to approximately 10,000 
handicapped children and their widowed 
mothers, the estimated additional cost 
to the fund would not require an increase 
in the payroll tax, according to compu- 
tations of social-security experts I have 
consulted with. Since there are now 
about 1 million children on the rolls, if 
current ratios continue, the number of 
children on the rolls would only be in- 
creased by about 1/110 if H. R. 2205 were 
enacted into law. This expansion of the 
program, from a cost standpoint, is in- 
deed minute. 

Small in cost, yes; but the aid this 
legislation would give to widows with 
handicapped children would be of tre- 
mendous value in easing their burden of 
misfortune by providing them with a 
minimum income for independent exist- 
ence, and by easing the poverty which so 
many of them suffer in addition to the 
permanent sorrow of having an abnor- 
mal child. The husbands and fathers 
earned these benefits, and it is only just 
that their widows and children should at 
last receive them. 


Hon. John Taber 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the spontaneous birthday greetings given 
by Members of the House to our beloved 
colleague, JoHN TaBER, the gentleman 
from New York, where well deserved and 
I am glad to have this opportunity to 
record my personal greetings to him on 
his 75th birthday. 

Mr. Taser has devoted the greater 
part of his life to the service of his coun- 
try and has never wavered from the high 
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standards and the principles which haye 
always guided him in his actions. He 
believes in honesty, he believes in ef. 
ciency, he believes in loyalty to one’s 
country and, in the responsible position 
which he has held on the Committee on 
Appropriations, these qualities are a). 
ways present in the decisions which he 
has made. Perhaps Members of the 
House are sometimes provoked because 
of his opposition to plans which they 
may have in mind for their districts by; 
no one ever doubted the sincerity of the 
man and the honesty of his thinking, 

It is a priceless pleasure and joy to 
know him and to serve with him in the 
House of Representatives. He has ep. 
hanced the standards of our Government 
and added luster to the fair name of the 
Congress. I trust that he will continue 
in active service and I know the years to 
come will bring him joy in the realiza- 
tion of the affection in which his many 
friends hold him and the knowledge of 
work well done. 


Soil Conservation Report, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as I have done in recent years, I want 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
the annual report of M. F. Schweers, 
Wisconsin State conservationist, to dis- 
trict supervisors of the soil conservation 
service in Wisconsin. 

Only four counties in our entire State 
have not been established as soil-con- 
servation districts. Wisconsin has 39 
locally organized watershed associa- 
tions, and legislation has been intro- 
duced in our State legislature to permit 
wide utilization of the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 566, the Watershed protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. One contract 
already has been let for construction of 
two floodwater detention structures in 
the Kickapoo Valley, with a third dam 
under consideration. 

Mr. Schweers’ report for 1954 follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som. CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis., May 2, 1955. 
To: Soil-conservation district supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State conservationist. 
Subject: Acknowledgment of your 1954 soil- 
conservation district annual reports. 


“Accuse not nature, 
She has done her part. 


Do thou but thine.” 
—Milton, 


The above bit of poetic philosophy appears 
in the 1954 report for the Door County Soil 
Conservation District. In very simple !an- 
guage it portrays a situation and tenders 4 
challenge. When all farm families “use each 
acre of land within its capabilities and treat 
it according to its needs for protection and 
improvement,” then we will have done our 
part. 

THE 1954 REPORTS RATE EXCELLENT 


We are adhering to our custom of past 
years by issuing a single letter to acknowl 
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1950 
edge the fine annual statements received 
from your and the other 66 soil-conservation 
districts of Wisconsin, Each year they get 
petter. 

we derived a great deal of satisfaction in 
reading your interesting and informative 
reports. It was gratifying to note the large 
ber that were mimeographed. We sin- 
cerely hope that everyone who received a 
copy of your annual message enjoyed and 
got as much out of it as we did, 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During 1954 much was said and a lot 
was written about the drought-stricken areas 
of the Nation. Wisconsin, fortunately, had 
above average rainfall which created soil 
conditions that were not conducive to 
effective layout of some soil-conservation 
practices. 


num 
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Construction of waterways, terraces, diver- 
sions, and open ditches, normally built with 
heavy and farm-owned equipment, was vir- 
tually at a standstill for weeks at a time. 
In many soil-conservation districts 20 to 30 
miles of lines were surveyed and staked in 
hopeful anticipation of good construction 
weather. Unfortunately, it never material- 
ized. However, amounts of other established 
practices not requiring equipment were gen- 
erally up to or above par. This latter ap- 
praisal also applies to other activities such 
as providing assistance to farm families in 
planning, servicing, etc. 

In the final analysis, we, too, are well 
pleased with overall production in Wiscon- 
sin’s 67 soil-conservation districts in 1954. 
The following table shows some of last year’s 
accomplishments, total attainments to De- 
cember 31, and the percent the past year’s 
work is of the total. 





Total accom- 1954 accom- 





‘tivi ; 1954 accom- a. plishment 
Activity Unit plishment dou ae ae percent 
of total 

SCD cooperators...c.ccccocccscccceccccccccese 4,193 33, 592 12.4 
O96... bie canimmerebmatiamntae 527,079 10, 951, 698 4.8 
ree DISHtUM..... conanesesnentewsien 2, 681 26, 657 10.9 
inprovemecit GUCCIAE. ocaccecnuasccccsce<s aakeniaiie 4, 069 74, 932 5.4 
Reforestation; MON k ic ncadackcemswcsecesasteesas bn: catibntteusienand 12, 942 199, 453 6.4 
Wildlife are UNDTOVOERORSE cic ~ncocencecetsess|scacc OE i ciate aca 844 11, 749 7.1 
piah0 PRO etnias nocnubasssaee 5 jones Reade ae 11, 950 122, 038 9.7 
Contour faril . écicxcsnebdoneseasocdvacthndetiscane i icc cavdeiestalanwketrt 5, 987 132, 444 4.5 
Contour striperopping-_............--..-.-...- eae Bb. once ar osacs 63, 263 738, 097 8.5 
Wind etriTOe | ccaunntannenareamecnewedelconie Mi wi dibadipbncbiasahieieh 3, 215 5, 535 58.0 
V WOVE i cctndenadéudinanaaesewehedasts EIS Ee a aki 565 5, 666 10.0 
WOU - «i a:ctpaladhiss xen aunan aamtascaea caine eee iM Sty ea eeanet 228 2,773 8.2 
| I a lI a a ee I is ig sda hang eh a 163 1, 072 15.2 
Drainess. ...nravatenseameedeweatinabtadkhiinade te ss incnietialipaiainiteenaibinili 10, 236 98, 365 10.4 
Closed GRE i cu ccslinndditeandehecneeeke i isthtnntnanasectans 158 1, 168 13.5 
Onan Gath. «chs dabictentinkeccnemmnipesies a eee 384 2, 805 13. 6 
ani GUMS cea ney | Cubic yard........---- 244, 327 1, 621, 430 15.1 
Ponds... cccckanaitasdiaich tweed kamen abun | OID ices witiniiintitinnses 37 164 22. 5 
Concrete StOIOR cic ccicenaantninadaianasd tae’ a iccik ata ieecenen 18 257 7.0 


The Service does not maintain detailed 
records on such items as desirable land-use 
conversions; increased farmer purchases of 
needed liming and fertilizing materials; im- 
proved rotations, etc. However, these basic 
factors are considered while assisting farm 
families in developing and carrying out their 
conservation plans. To do this job in 1954 
Service personnel made nearly 22,900 per- 
sonal calls on soil-conservation district co- 
operators, 


The Service also assisted district govern- 
ing bodies and collaborated with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and the State 
s0il-conservation committee in planning for 
and carrying out educational and informa- 
tional programs. We do not heave data on 
the extent of these activities for the year. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Generally speaking, comments contained 
in your reports indicate that the ACP was 
a contributing factor to increasing interest 
in the adoption of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices. 


County agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation committees transferred more than 
$107,000 to the Soil Conservation Service 
under the SCS-ACP 5-percent program. Of 
this amount the Service earned just under 
#97,000. These funds were utilized by us in 
employing additional part-time aids during 
the spring and fall layout seasons and in 
determining need and practicability for and 
certification of ACP practices. 

More than 25,000 referrals were turned 
over to the SCS by county ASC committees. 
Nearly 24,000 were given service. Over 5,700 
of the approved practices were satisfactorily 
completed. The accomplishments made un- 
der this joint program are included in the 
table appearing in the previous section of 
this letter. About 12,000 of the referrals in- 
volved farms of soil conservation district 
Cooperators. According to what you say 
many of the other farmers have since indi- 
cated an interest in farm conservation plans 





and will ultimately become district coopera- 
tors. 
WATERSHED ACTIVITIES 


Many of your reports made reference to 
active watershed associations. Records show 
that there are now 39 such groups in the 
State, varying in age from 0 to 9 years. 

Brevity will not permit quoting many of 
the favorable comments made about these 
organizations. “Local planning,” “local 
leadership,” “whole family participation,” 
“social and economic advantages,” etc., are 
among the remarks included in your reports 
or conveyed to us in contacts with enthusi- 
astic association members. A statement ap- 
pearing in the LaCrosse County Soil Conser- 
vation District report presents an interesting 
and somewhat different type of story, and it 
is repeated, as follows: 

“This Bohemian Valley Watershed Asso- 
ciation was organized in the fall of 1952. Its 
present membership is over 90. In 1954 the 
members voted to construct a new club- 
house to be used jointly by the association 
and the local 4-H Club as a meeting place 
and picnic grounds. Members furnished all 
the lumber and labor for construction. The 
Wisconsin Conservation Department is pre- 
paring to launch a full-scale stream im- 
provement demonstration in the valley this 
spring.” 

The Sauk County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict still leads the State in the number of 
associations with seven. The officers of all 
the organizations have formed a districtwide 
council. This body meets periodically to ex- 
change ideas and experiences. Its members 
will also develop proposals for presentation 
and consideration by local associations for 
improving programs and expanding activities 
in each of the organizations. 

Many groups visited the Kickapoo River 
pilot watershed protection project during 
1954. Weather was bad for construction 
during the past fall and only about 13 per- 
cent of the work on the two water detention 
structures has been completed. It is hoped 
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that these dams will be finished by mid- 
summer. 

All soil conservation district governing 
bodies received copies of Public Law 566. 
This is the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act passed by the 1954 Congress. 
We understand that 2 or 3 watershed organi- 
zations are in the process of preparing appli- 
cations for planning assistance under this 
program. 

In carrying out the cooperative program 
provided for in Public Law 566 there are a 
number of responsibilities that must be as- 
sumed by local people. In order to fulfill 
these obligations some questions have been 
raised as to whether adequate powers are 
authorized under current State laws. Your 
State soil conservation committee has taken 
steps to secure interpretations of pertinent 
existing statutes. The committee is con- 
tinuing to study needs for new legislation 
and will make judicious recommendations 
thereon. 


COOPERATION 


Every one of your annual reports contain 
complimentary references to friendly and 
effective relationships among all people in- 
terested in agriculture in your respective 
soil conservation districts. 

You commended the Extension Service and 
the State soil conservation committee for 
their leadership in carrying out the educa- 
tional program of your districts. Special 
references were made to the successful air 
tours conducted in 10 of the districts in 1954, 
These were carried out under the able leader- 
ship of Extension Soil Conservationist O. R. 
Zeasman and the Wisconsin Aeronautical 
Commission. According to Mr. Zeasman, 571 
people participated in last year’s flights. The 
Extension soil conservationist highly recom- 
mends this method of selling the need for 
soil conservation. 

According to your reports a number of 
Extension Service home agents are acquaint- 
ing the womenfolk with the seriousness of 
erosion and what can be gained by following 
& sound soil- and water-conservation pro- 
gram. One of the most interesting remarks 
along this line appeared in the Rusk County 
report, as follows: 

“Former Home Agent Marion Wagner was 
an ardent advocate of soil conservation. 
Realizing that the attitudes of the farm wife 
often influences farm plans and farm action, 
she did her utmost in the course of her dem- 
onstrations to bring in the wise use of soil. 
Since the efficiency and comfort of the farm 
home depend on farm income, the home 
agent was interested in a program that would 
increase and maintain farm production.” 

You expressed appreciation to the State 
committee for planning and holding the 1954 
State meeting for supervisors. You say these 
annual conferences are very much worth 
while. 

According to your reports the Farmers’ 
Home Administration is encouraging its 
clients to become SCD cooperators. The 
Grant County supervisors’ report mentions 
that the first FHA soil- and water-conserva- 
tion loan in Wisconsin was made in their dis- 
trict. 

You compliment the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department for their contribution to the 
forestry aspects of your district’s programs. 
Most reports indicate a great need for addi- 
tional planting stock. 

Many vocational agriculture teachers and 
veteran on-the-farm trainers consider soil 
conservation as basic in their education and 
training activities. And they are evidently 
doing something about it. 

A previous reference has been made to 
County ASC committees. They have partic- 
ipated in your planning deliberations and 
provided funds to complement your SCS 
staff. 

We greatly appreciate your very fine re- 
marks concerning contributions made by SCS 
field personnel. You credit the Service with 
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assisting farm families in the development 
and application of farm conservation plans 
and in carrying out other assigned functions 
in a satisfactory manner. 

County highway committees and commis- 
sioners are cited for their fine cooperation in 
making motor patrols and other heavy equip- 
ment available to district cooperators at rea- 
sonable rates. Many township motor patrols 
are being rented out on the same basis. Co- 
operation has been so fine that in one north. 
eastern Wisconsin district eight motor pa- 
trols were in operation on a single day. 

Newspapers, radio, and TV are evidently 
giving excellent support to your soil con- 
servation district activities. 

Quite a number of county bankers’ asso- 
ciations are doing outstanding jobs in sup- 
porting the soil- and water-conservation 
movement. Many banks have purchased 
tree planters. One has bought a land leveler. 
All of these units are made available to 
farmers in the districts at very nominal 
rental rates. 

One of the outstanding events of the year 
was staged by the Waupaca County Bank- 
ers’ Association. A dinner was served and 
certificates presented to the outstanding soil 
conservation farm couple from each of the 22 
townships. Selection of these farm couples 
was made by local farmers who inspected the 
farms of nominees in townships other than 
their own. The judges received no remun- 
eration, but as one of them said, “I put in 
quite a bit of time for which I was well re- 
paid by learning about new things I could 
put to use on my own farm.” 


YOUTH EDUCATION 


Youth education in soil- and water-con- 
servation has a high rating in most district 
work plans. We still believe Wisconsin ranks 
second to none in the field of youth training. 
In most soil-conservation districts, county 
superintendents of schools have done an out- 
standing job in having courses on conserva- 
tion included in the rural-school curriculum. 
We too commend these important members 
of soil-conservation district-governing bodies 
on the fine program they are carrying out. 

Civic groups of Wausau, Wisconsin Rapids- 
Marshfield, and Monroe collaborated with 
district supervisors, agency representatives, 
and county superintendent of schools in 
sponsoring Rural Youth Conservation Days. 
Fifth to eighth grade rural-school students 
take over the towns fora day. They compete 
in essay, speaking, and judging contests. 
They have a parade, hear talks, and are pro- 
vided with ice cream and milk by the civic 
groups. These days are really fun for every- 
one and they’re educational too. 

Under the capable leadership of I. O. 
Hembre, executive secretary for the State soil 
conservation committee, advances are con- 
tinually being made in emphasizing and im- 
proving conservation courses for teachers, 
both in secondary schools and on the job. 
Properly informed teachers are essential to 
putting over the conservation story as well 
as any other subject. 

Each year more and more of your reports 
point to increased 4-H Club enrollment in 
conservation projects. Vocational agricul- 
ture teachers have done an outstanding job 
in their land-judging program. FFA clubs 
have participated in various activities. 

According to a number of your reports the 
1954 Boy Scout soil conservation program was 
quite successful. Extension Service and SCS 
personnel worked with scout leaders in im- 
proving camp sites, conducting field trips 
and presenting talks to Boy Scout troops. 


GOVERNING BODY ACTIVITIES 


Your remarks concerning activities being 
carried out by you supervisors are very inter- 
esting. Most governing bodies meet month- 
ly and plan their programs in advance. Evi- 
dently your field trips have been quite 
profitable in guiding your activities. Your 
sponsorship of plowing matches, demon- 
strations and meetings have been very fruit- 
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ful. Quite a number of governing bodies 
held highly successful recognition banquets 
for SCD cooperators. 

A number of county boards have appro- 
priated funds to district governing bodies. 
Amounts varied from one up to several hun- 
dred dollars. This permits you to do some 
of the things requiring financing that you 
would be unable to do otherwise. 

According to your reports the semiannual 
area meetings of supervisors are very much 
worthwhile. We attended some. We too be- 
lieve that the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences has been conducive to improving dis- 
trict administration. 

The Buffalo County Soil Conservation 
District Governing Body won first place in 
the 1953-54 Goodyear soil conservation 
awards program. The Marathon County SCD 
was runner-up. We understand that about 
35 governing bodies have entered the 1954-55 
contest. 

The Vernon County district governing body 
is featured in the Allis Chalmers’ movie, Re- 
turn to Eden. This film pays tribute to the 
“unheralded achievements of SCD super- 
visors.” The Midwest premiere showing of 
this film took place at Viroqua on March 25 
of this year. 

THE FUTURE 

The future of conservation in Wisconsin 
looks good. Your work plans for 1955 are 
ambitious and commendable. It is inspir- 
ing to read them. You are apparently using 
your SCS men to maximum advantage. 

Like Ol’ Man River, interest in soil conser- 
vation keeps rollin’ along. As more and 
more district cooperators put essential prac- 
tices to work on their farms, more and more 
farmers observe their favorable effects on 
both conservation and incomes. The suc- 
cess of the program is directly dependent 
upon farmer understanding, enthusiasm, and 
action. And, as we all appreciate, major 
credit for soil and water conservation gains 
goes to the people who till the soil. 

In mentioning increased interest we sup- 
port the above statement with some evidence. 
According to your estimated workload analy- 
ses, it would take over 240 man-years of time 
to adequately handle the anticipated re- 
quests for SCS-SCD farm planning and ap- 
plication assistance during 1955. 

On the basis of our current budget we shall 
be able to make available about 147 man- 
years. This will mean that the Service will 
satisfy about 61 percent of your indicated 
requirements. According to your remarks, a 
very high percentage of the requests for lay- 
out will be satisfied. Planning will suffer, 
SO you say. 

We can only deduce from your reports, 
then, that the program in Wisconsin can be 
nothing but a success if we all continue to 
work together harmoniously and effectively 
as we have done in past years. 


THANK YOU 


Extending personal regards and thanking 
you for the many courtesies and fine coopera- 
tion you have extended to all of us in the 
Soil Conservation Service, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M. F. ScHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 


Price Supports for Basic Commodities 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
with respect to price supports for basic 
commodities. * 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro. 
lina [Mr. Coo.ey]. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
great debate is now about to be ended 
Soon the last word will be spoken, and 
the vote will be taken. We are comins 
to the “showdown.” All of us must 
soon stand up and be counted. As chair. 
man of the committee, I think it only 
appropriate that I should say to you now 
that when we go back into the House | 
shall demand a separate vote on the 
amendment offered by my colleague and 
friend from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
GREEN. In this debate the amendment 
has been referred to as the peanut 
amendment. I have cherished the 
friendship of my colleague, BIL. Grey, 
for many years. I do not doubt for one 
moment his great sincerity, but I believe 
that even he now realizes that the 
friends he had on yesterday will leave 
him and desert him today, and will vote 
to recommit the bill when the roll is 
called on the motion to recommit. The 
Republican leadership voted for the 
Green amendment, and many Members 
voted for the amendment, knowing at 
the very time they cast their votes that 
they intended, even if the amendment 
were adopted, to vote to recommit the 
bill. This was the ultimate objective 
sought to be accomplished by the Re- 
publican leadership. It was a smart 
political maneuver to prevent an out- 
right vote on the real proposition which 
is now presented to the House. The 
Republican leadership outsmarted us a 
year ago when they pulled a “rabbit out 
of the hat,” and offered the 8212 per- 
cent price-support amendment. That 
was clearly a compromise, but even that 
amendment was an outright repudiation 
of their own Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson. This time the Republican 
leadership is trying desperately to pre- 
vent a true vote on the real issue. 

Today we have witnessed demonstra- 
tions of real statesmanship. Yesterday 
the Republican leadership sought to di- 
vide us. Yesterday we were divided, but 
today we know the truth, and we un- 
derstand the ulterior purposes which in- 
fluenced the vote which was taken in 
this House yesterday afternoon. I want 
to compliment Congressman ABE MUL- 
TER, of New York, who in great sincer- 
ity supported and spoke for and urged 
the adoption of the Green amendment 
when it was presented to us yesterday. 
When Congressman Mutter realized 
just what had happened, and when he 
understood the ultimate objective sought 
to be accomplished, he took the floor 
today for the purpose of testing the sin- 
cerity of Members who had voted for 
the Green amendment in which he was 
interested. Congressman Mutter looked 
the Republican leadership straight 
the eye, and put Members to the test 
of real sincerity. Congressman MULTER 
said: 

How many of you who voted for the Green 
amendment will now stand up and say that 
you will vote for the passage of the bill 48 
amended? 
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Not a single Republican stood, nor 
did a single Republican indicate that 
would vote for the passage of the bill, 
even after the Green amendment had 
been adopted. Perhaps Congressman 
Mu.TEr was Slightly out of order in sub- 
jecting the Republican Members to this 
test of sincerity. He had no right to 
demand Members of the House to re- 
spond to his suggestion, but certainly no 
one would deny him the right to invite 
Members of the minority to indicate 
their views on the important proposi- 
tion he was discussing. After Congress- 
man Mutter realized that an effort 
would be made to reeommit the bill, even 
after the Green amendment had been 
adopted, he had the courage and the 
statesmanship to stand on the floor of 
this House, and to urge the defeat of 
the amendment, because he was unwill- 
ing to be used as an instrumentality 
to bring about the destruction and the 
repeal of the farm program which has 
meant so much to the welfare and the 
happiness of all the people of this great 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to compli- 
ment and pay brief tribute to our able 
and distinguished colleague, CarRL AN- 
DERSEN Of Minnesota. CARL ANDERSEN 
stood like the rock of Gibraltar. He 
could not be moved, nor could he be 
shaken, nor did he bow down under the 
lash of the whip of partisan politics. 
He stood here like a man, and he spoke 
his own mind, and he reflected the views 
of his honest heart, and he labored in 
behalf of the people whom he has had 
the honor to represent. CARL ANDERSEN 
is a man of conviction and courage, and 
a great champion of the farmers of 
America. His constitutents have a just 
right to take great pride in the man 
that they have sent here to represent 
them in this the greatest lawmaking 
body of the world. 

As I said when this great debate start- 
ed, this is the time for facts and figure 
and not for fraud, fallacy, or fancy. 
This is the time when the people of 
America should know the truth. This is 
the time for forthright and fearless 
action. 

To lead the end users of peanuts—the 
manufacturers of candy—to believe that 
great relief was about to be afforded 
them was nothing more nor less than fic- 
tion and fancy—and now the cruel truth 
they must know. 

If the peanut amendment remains in 
the bill, obviously the bill will be recom- 
mitted. If the bill is recommitted, the 
end users of peanuts will find themselves 
just exactly where they were before this 
great fight and effort in their behalf was 
undertaken. Yes; they will be right back 
where they were night before last. You 
have won only a temporary victory. As 
my colleague from Mississippi, Tom 
ABERNETHY, has said to me, the Repub- 
lican leadership gave you a lollipop yes- 
terday, but they will take it away from 
you today. 

Let us be realistic. Let us all be fear- 
less and fair, and face this issue. By the 
adoption of the peanut amendment, you 
Republicans have repudiated the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
heither of whom have advocated the 


he 
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abandonment of the program which pro- 
vides acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and price supports for the pro- 
ducers of peanuts. The vote on the pea- 
nut amendment is just as vital as its 
adoption was vicious. The peanut 
amendment must be defeated. This bill 
must not be recommitted. Let us come 
to the final test and to the showdown, 
and let us here and now say to the coun- 
try we are either for the mandatory 90 
percent of parity price support program, 
or we are in favor of the slideaway, 
hideaway, giveaway program, which is 
the only program of the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot permit this 
great debate to come to an end until I 
have paid at least a brief tribute to Carn 
ALBERT, Of Oklahoma, the Democratic 
whip. I have served in Congress for 21 
years, and for about 15 years of that 
time I was an assistant Democratic whip. 
I have served under many whips, and I 
want to say to this House, and especially 
to the Democratic Members, that Cari 
ALBERT is one of the very best whips the 
Democratic Party has ever had. No man 
could have worked more diligently, more 
faithfully, more constantly than Car. 
ALBERT has in trying to present to the 
Members of this House the views of the 
party of which he is a very vital part. 
Cart ALBERT is a great American—a 
great citizen and a great champion of 
the farmers of his district, his State, and 
his Nation. He is courageous, he is 
fearless, he is honest, and he is worthy 
of every confidence that the people of 
his district could ever entrust into his 
care. His heart and his soul are devoted 
to the welfare of farmers and ultimately 
to the happiness of the people of this 
great Nation. 

The showdown is at hand—the chips 
are down—and I am ready for the 
rolicall. 





Eisenhower Administration Promotes Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have consistently advocated that the 
Federal Government get out of competi- 
tion with private industry in order to 
preserve and promote free enterprise. It 
is unfair to private industry and too 
costly to the American taxpayer for the 
Government to produce anything that 
private industry can produce. The cum- 
bersome and complex redtape and tax- 
free privilege of the Federal Government 
make the competition unfair to private 
industry. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
taken the lead and made great progress 
in getting the Federal Government out 
of competitive business with private in- 
dustry. 

The following article from the U. S. 
News & World Report reveals some of the 
progress that has been made up to date: 
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UNITED STaTes VERSUS PRIVATE INDUSTRY: 
THE GOVERNMENT Is GETTING OvT OF 
BUSINESS 


As part of his campaign platform, Dwight 
Eisenhower promised to take the Govern- 
ment out of competition with private en- 
terprise wherever possible. Since the Federal 
Government was running some 100 types of 
business, in which it had sunk $40 billion 
(Time, July 13, 1953), keeping this promise 
has turned out to be a big order. Never- 
theless, the administration has chalked up 
notable progress. Last week, in its biggest 
single step to eliminate competition with 
private business, the Government sold 24 
of its synthetic-rubber facilities. Thus, with 
a pen stroke, it turned over to 15 compa- 
nies virtually all of a $310 million industry, 
and netted a $39 million profit. 

The administration has also revived last 
year’s plan to get the Government out of the 
business of running two atom cities—Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash. At the 
request of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Democratic heads of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy last 
week introduced bills to end Government 
ownership and operation of Oak Ridge and 
Richland. The responsibility for schools, 
streets, etc., would be handed over to local 
residents, eventually saving the Federal 
Government upwards of $1,500,000 yearly. 

In scores of other nooks and crannies of 
Government, less dramatic ways have been 
found to eliminate competition with private 
business. The Defense Department has shut 
down 24 scrap-metal operations, 7 bakeries, 
9 laundries, a chain factory, a caustic-soda 
plant, 4 cement-mixing plants, a tire-retread- 
ing plant, 2 garden nurseries, and 4 ice plants. 
The Navy, which has been manufacturing 
uniforms for years, has closed its clothing 
factory. It is bringing in more private yards 
to overhaul its ships, has boosted such con- 
tracts from $34 million in 1953 to $82 million 
in fiscal 1955. 

Some time this year the Navy will close 
the coffee-roasting plants it started in 1858 
because it was not satisfied with the quality 
or cost of commercial coffee. It will put on 
a standby basis the Boston Ropewalk, a 
cordage factory it opened in 1834 because 
good rope was not available commercially. 
The Air Force is now contracting with pri- 
vate businessmen for 50 percent of all main- 
tenance of engines, radios, etc., versus 21 
percent in 1952. Government motor pools 
are being dried up; in San Antonio the 
Fourth Army has started using public taxis 
and buses for most official business trips. 

The General Services Administration has 
found new ways to handle its chores with 
the aid of private-business men. Suppliers 
now deliver fuel oil and coal directly to users 
instead of to Government dumps, thereby 
eliminating extra freight and handling 
charges. GSA also hired commercial truck- 
ers to distribute supplies from central depots 
to scattered Federal agencies; found it 
worked so well that it is now using them 
in more than half the Nation. To help the 
Government sell a $90-million chunk of its 
surplus real estate, GSA called in private 
brokers to find clients and to close sales. 
Elsewhere the Government has gotten rid of 
a whole grab bag of business activities it 
got into because nobody else could or would. 
It liquidated the Island Trading Company, a 
copra and trading firm (1954 sales, $3 mil- 
lion), set up by United States occupation 
officials in the Southwest Pacific, at a net 
profit to the United States of $1,100,000. In 
the Virgin Islands the Government sold its 
rum distillery (Government House brand) 
and its famed resort hotel, Bluebeard’s Castle. 

Despite this progress, the get-out-of-busi- 
ness program still has far to go, against 
plenty of opposition. Government agencies, 
the Hoover Commission recently found, are 
almost impossible to kill. “REA is an ex- 
ample. * * * Although more than 90 percent 
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of the Nation’s farms are electrified, the 
sponsors of the REA program foresee no end 
to the need for ever-increasing amounts of 
Government loans for rural electrification.” 
Many another agency is dragging its feet. 
Probably the worst offenders are in the De- 
fense Department, where empire builders try 
to justify their activities by crying “national 
security.” 

Actually, many “defense” operations bear 
little or no relation to national security; 
for example, the Federal Government still 
owns and operates about 168 ice-cream plants 
in 36 States; 23 in California alone. Such 
nonessential activities drain off men and 
money that could better be used for the 
defense of the Nation. But cutting back 
almost any Government activity brings pro- 
tests from Capitol Hill. For example, Massa- 
chusetts’ Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY has 
already protested to the Navy against shut- 
ting down the Ropewalk on the grounds that 
it is necessary to the ‘“‘national interest.” 

In the huge, amorphous layers of Govern- 
ment not even the experts can calculate how 
much money has been saved to date by the 
get-out-of-business campaign. But the most 
encouraging thing to businessmen is less the 
money savings than the fact that the long- 
time trend to get the Government into busi- 
ness has finally been reversed. 


Statement of George J. Burger on the 
Subject of Tires, Batteries, and Acces- 
sories Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, hun- 
dreds of independent filling-station op- 
erators everywhere in the United States 
will be interested in the statement of Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the Small Business 
Committee. Mr. Burger discussed the 
distribution of tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories. His complete statement follows: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National 
Federation of Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
Our national headquarters are located in 
Burlingame, Calif. We also maintain division 
offices at New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

For the information of the committee, we 
have in the field approximately 200 or more 
sales representatives who are in personal 
daily contact with small business nationwide. 
Through this we are able to get the factual 
information from the grassroots. 

In their daily visits it goes without ques- 
tion that they must be in contact with all 
independent factors in the automotive serv- 
icing field. 

Further, I have been an independent mem- 
ber of the automotive industry for close to 
50 years, and through this it gives me the 
full knowledge of the basic serious problems 
facing independent factors in that industry. 

It will be noted in a report issued by the 
Senate Small Business Committee in 1941, 
Senate Committee Print No. 3 Small Business 
Problems of the Tire and Rubber Manufac- 
turers and Retailers, from which report I am 
quoting a section which applies to the sub- 
ject matter before this committee, namely, 
the control exercised by the major oil and 
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rubber companies over the independent 
trade. Such report, at the suggestion of the 
committee, originated with the writer as a 
result of a national survey. I quote: 


“MAJOR RUBBER MANUFACTURER-MAJOR OIL 


COMPANY TIE-UPS 


“Despite the fact that the major petroleum 
marketers proclaim their stations are largely 
operated by independent businessmen it is 
not difficult to discover that so far as having 
the right to select a brand of tires is con- 
cerned this independence is in reality non- 
existent. Dealers admit that the oil com- 
panies do not go so far as to send out any 
letter or written order demanding that the 
leased stations refrain from handling any 
specific line of tires. But, as one dealer 
wrote: ‘Here is what happens to those leased 
stations. If they want a man badly enough, 
if he is a good boy, stands on his hind legs, 
jumps through the hoop, and rolls over, they 
charge him, for example, from $50 to $100 a 
month for his lease. But Lord help him if he 
attempts to display his independence.’ In 
that event they say, ‘All right, you handle 
any lines of tires, batteries, or tubes you 
want, but from now on your rent will be 
$350 per month. So take your choice’.” 
Other dealers report that in certain instances 
they had definite proof of threats to cancel 
leases unless unwanted brands of tires are 
removed immediately. The means of keep- 
ing the leased-station operators in line seems 
chiefly to be threats to jump rents or cancel 
leases. 

Additional evidence of the widespread con- 
trol exercised by the four major tire manu- 
facturers through their major oil company 
connections over the tire-through-oil-sta- 
tion distributor setup, is derived from the 
following: There was an average of 274 fill- 
ing stations selling tires and tubes in each 
dealer’s locality as reported in a recent sur- 
vey conducted by the writer. Of this num- 
ber, on the average, only 60, or about 22 per- 
cent, were said to be free to buy their tire 
and tube requirements where they wanted, 
while 214, or approximately 78 percent, were 
not free. 

Further proof of the extensive control 
which the 4 major tire companies wield 
over the filling-station field through their 
exclusive supplying contracts is found in a 
compilation of the relationships reported. 
Of the 15 tire-oil company hook-ups the 
major tire manufacturers control 13, and 2 
smaller companies, 1 each. 

The following are the reported distributor 
relationships existing between the major tire 
and major oil companies: Goodrich—Texas, 
Gulf, Magnolia; Firestone—Union, Texas, 
Magnolia; Goodyear—Richfield, Shell, Gulf, 
Sinclair and Magnolia; and United States— 
General Petroleum, American, Magnolia, Sun 
Oil, and Socony Vacuum. Of course it must 
not be forgotten that the last named of these 
tire companies is one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, private brand-for-oil company 
manufacturer in the industry, producing 
Atlas tires for Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and the Humble Oil Co., as well as Acme 
tires for the Cities Service Stations. 

Special arrangements exist: When asked 
whether or not they believe there were any 
special arrangements that the major petro- 
leum companies had with the major tire 
manufacturers in the matter of deferred 
payments on tires and tubes sold to the 
consumer through leased or owned filling 
stations, dealers cited the credit cards which 
are accepted only on approved brands of 
tires. Whether or not the oil company car- 
ried the burden of the credit assumed on 
these sales or whether the tire manufacturers 
did was not made clear. However, these 
cards have a double edged effect; in the first 
place they tend to discourage consumers 
from buying any other than the approved 
brand of tires from stations they may patro- 
nize and, in the second place, they make it 
most attractive for leased station operators 
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to handle the line of tires specified, thereby 
discouraging buying of other makes of tires, 
In some sections it was reported that certain 
rubber manufacturers had set up full budget 
departments on some of their leased station 
premises. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, in a re. 
port prepared for the temporary Nationa) 
Economic Committee, stated that ‘investiga- 
tions and complaints brought by the Federg) 
Trade Commission have gone a long way 
toward eliminating the practice of tire com. 
panies of granting over-riding commissions 
to the oil companies for permission to se}) 
their stations tires and tubes, dealers fee) 
that the major oil producers must still pe 
receiving a quid pro quo for their efforts to 
induce their stations to handle only accept. 
able lines.’ 

“One dealer says he has actual knowledge 
that one major tire manufacturer had, unti) 
6 months ago, a petroleum company connec. 
tion and allowed that oil concern a 10-per. 
cent cutback for the privilege of selling its 
retail outlets. Other dealers report that 
mutual agreements exist whereby the tire 
companies are able to purchase their oi! and 
gasoline requirements at prices lower than 
those accorded oil station operators. Stil] 
others report, as proof of the existence of 
overriding arrangements, that where the 
rubber company sells direct to leased gas 
stations the billing is done on industry pro- 
gram, but where the oil company Dills its 
station lessors it receives dealer prices, and 
the rubber company pays its dealers the de. 
livery commissions.” 

Our observation is that the situation has 
not improved, but on the other hand, the 
condition is even more serious today than 
it was at the time of that report in 1941. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
period from 1941 to the present time the 
findings in the overall report have never been 
challenged as being incorrect. 

It is my belief that at the very moment 
the Federal Trade Commission must be cog- 
nizant of this control exercised by major 
rubber-oil companies in what appears to be 
a definite violation of the antitrust laws. 

Finally, there is only one correction which 
should be made, and such recommendation 
should emanate from this committee, 
namely, the complete divorcement of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers operating their 
own establishments in the retail field. In 
no other way can there be a future, or an 
incentive for independents to carry on their 
rightful business in the automotive servicing 
field. (This would definitely apply to the 
oil producers and the rubber-tire manu- 
facturers.) 


Contracts Between Rural Electric Coop- 
eratives and the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include resolutions adopted 
on May 2, 1955, by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Committee of the Missouri House 
of Representatives, and the Agriculture 
Committee of the Missouri State Senate. 

I voice my strongest support of these 
resolutions and respectfully urge that 
the existing contracts between the rural 
electric cooperatives and the United 
States Government, acting through the 
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Southwestern Power Admiinstration, be 
made operative on a permanent basis. 

The resolutions follow: 

MissoOuURI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Jefferson City, May 2, 1955. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned members of the 
rural electrification committee of the Mis- 
sourl House of Representatives, do hereby 
approve the following resolution: 

“whereas 1ow-cost electric power rates are 
most vital to all farm families in Missouri 
and the Nation, and 

Whereas there exists contracts between the 
rural electric cooperatives in Missouri and 
the United States Government, acting 
through the Southwestern Power Admini- 
stration, that will provide the means for 
making available to the rural people of 
Missouri the lowest electric power rates pos- 
sible, and 

Whereas, the United States Congress can 
make these contracts operative on a per- 
manent basis without appropriating any 
funds whatsoever, as these contracts are 
completely self-sustaining: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned members 
of the Rural Electrification Committee of 
the Missouri State Legislature support acti- 
vation of the existing contracts between the 
rural electric cooperatives and the Govern- 
ment; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Members of the United States Con- 
gress so that the wishes of this Committee 
will be made known, 

Charles W. Foley, Chairman; C. D. Ham- 
ilton, I. W. Henson, Wesley McMurry, 
Claude E. Duckett, M. D., Gordon 5S, 
Summers, J. H. Kramer, Ralph Wig- 
field, Shandy Stewart, Roger E. Kirch- 
ner, Wm. R. Sherman, G. H. Simmons, 
Frank X. Siebert, Ralph J. Ayers, D. 
M. Overstreet, Lee Aaron Bachler, 
Members, 


Missouri SENATE, 
Jefferson City, May 2, 1955. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned members of the agri- 
culture committee of the Missouri State Sen- 
ate, do hereby approve the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas low cost electric power rates are 
absolutely necessary and essential to the 
farmers of Missouri; and 

Whereas the rural electric cooperatives, 
with the help and assistance of the Federal 
Government, have developed plans for the 
coordinated use of hydroelectric power gen- 
erated at Government-built dams that will 
provide the means for making available to 
the rural people of Missouri the lowest elec- 
tric power rates possible, without the appro- 
priation of any funds whatsoever; and 

Whereas in June 1953 the District Court, 
Washington, D. C., ruled that the hydroelec- 
tric contracts executed in 1950 between the 
rural electric cooperatives and the United 
States Government, acting through the 
Southwestern Power Administration, were 
legal and binding in every way; and 

Whereas on April 28, 1955, the United 
States Court of Appeals, when considering 
the foregoing case, issued the following 
Statement when ordering that “the case be 
remanded to the District Court with direc- 
tions to dismiss the complaint”: 

“It is indisputable that the essence of 
plaintiffs’ complaint is the competition 
which they will suffer if the Government's 
contracts are carried out. They can claim no 
other interest or injury. The defendants 
have not undertaken to regulate them in any 
way. They have not been ordered to aban- 
don any of their activities or to forego the 
expansion programs planned by them. They 
have not been subjected to any obligation or 
duty. Their sole interest and objective is to 
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eliminate the competition which they fear. 
Controlling decisions of the Supreme Court, 
dealing with other electric power contracts 
of the Federal Government, establish that 
an interest of this kind is not sufficient to 
enable them to sue to enjoin execution of 
the power contracts and program of the Gov- 
ernment.” Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned members 
of the agriculture committee of the Mis- 
souri State Senate wholeheartedly support 
restoration of the existing contracts be- 
tween the rural electric cooperatives and the 
Government; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Members of the United States Con- 
gress. 
George A. Spencer, Chairman; William 

M. Quinn, Leo J. Rozier, Charles A. 

Witte, J. F. Patterson, John W. Noble, 

Jack C. Jones, Noel Cox, James P. 

Kelly, Clayton W. Allen, Members, 





Rockefeller Tells Industrialists of 
Arkansas’ Potential Qualities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
great State of Arkansas is actively en- 
gaged in adding new industries to its 
economy, and with the building of addi- 
tional sources of power in the great Mid- 
south this program of industrialization 
will accelerate. 

In this connection, Mr. Winthrop 
Rockefeller, chairman of Arkansas’ new 
Industrial Development Commission, vis- 
ited New York City where he gave the 
story of industrial Arkansas to leading 
financial circles and manufacturing or- 
ganizations. The news story of this 
action which appeared in the columns of 
the Forrest City, Ark., Times Herald is 
especially interesting to all who desire a 
sound economy in our Nation, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the article as it appeared in 
the April 29 issue of this fine eastern 
Arkansas newspaper: 

ROCKEFELLER TELLS INDUSTRIALISTS OF 
ARKANSAS POTENTIAL QUALITIES 

New York, April 28.—Winthrop Rocke- 
feller told a group of eastern industrialists 
and investment bankers here today that 
Arkansas soon was going to move ahead eco- 
nomically and industrially in a remarkable 
and interesting manner. 

Rockefeller, chairman of the new Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission, de- 
clared that his adopted State’s labor re- 
sources had highly attractive qualities that 
“are too darned hard to find in other places.” 

“Our people in Arkansas,” he said, “have 
a pride of craftsmanship and they know 
the meaning of a day’s work, too.” 

He said he had met Arkansas workmen 
who were willing to travel 40 miles on the 
off chance that they could get a day’s labor, 
rather than walk across the street to the 
courthouse for a handout. 

Rockefeller flew here from Little Rock to 
pinch-hit for Governor Faubus as the prin- 
cipal speaker at a luncheon tendered by 
Rockefeller’s younger brother David and for- 
mer Arkansan Rolland Irvine, vice presidents 
of the Chase-Manhattan Bank. 
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Mr. Faubus, who was to have been guest 
of honor, failed to make it. He sent his 
regrets from Las Vegas, Nev., where he went 
to view an atomic-bomb test. 

Rockefeller, whose family name and con- 
nections make even the most cold-blooded 
man in the New York money market run a 
temperature, told his brother and his 
brother’s Wall Street associates that “we 
need some capital in Arkansas.” 

He disclosed that David Rockefeller and 
another brother, Lawrence, had visited Ar- 
kansas and were impressed with what they 
had seen. 

Winthrop Rockefeller migrated to Arkan- 
sas 2 years ago and has taken up residence 
atop Petit Jean Mountain where he main- 
tains a model cattle breeding farm. 

The speaker, introduced by his younger 
brother as a farmer, cited Booneville as an 
example of Arkansas’ native enterprise and 
determination to lift the State out of in- 
dustrial doldrums. He related that when 
the Ace Comb Co. examined the community 
as a site for its new plant it was found that 
there wasn’t enough water. 

“The people of that community of about 
600 families raised $92,000 to build a pipe- 
line to supply that water,” he said. “You'll 
find that all over Arkansas.” 

“It is a great tragedy,” he said, “that more 
people who haven’t come to Arkansas and 
seen it, don’t come down and see it. The 
hospitality there is real. Yt also is infec- 
tious. I’m going to have 2,500 people visit 
me at my place tomorrow.” 

The audience for his remarks included the 
financial writers of New York newspapers 
and press services, 9 executives of the Chase- 
Manhattan Bank, and 20 other manufactur- 
ing or investment executives. 

Other Arkansans at the luncheon were 
Mr. Faubus’ executive secretary, James L. 
Bland; Jack Pickens, chairman of the Ar- 
kansas Geological and Conservation Com- 
mission; Dabbs Sullivan, Little Rock invest- 
ment dealer; W. E. Darby and Tom F. Taylor, 
Jr., of Little Rock, president and chairman 
of the board respectively of the National Old 
Line Life Insurance Co.; State Banking Com- 
missioner Dick Simpson; and State Senator 
Jack Clark of Texarkana and Roy Riales of 
Mena. Another guest was John D. McCall, 
of Dallas, an investment banker who made 
the trip especially for the luncheon. 

Mr. Faubus, whose staff has arranged a 
series of conferences for him with business 
and political figures in this area, is due in 
here tomorrow. He is to go to Washington 
Saturday night. 
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Kansas Common Sense Conquers Mental 
Illness 





‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, as 
tragic as polio may be—as deadly as is 
cancer and heart ailments—mental ill- 
ness is one of the costly human ailments 
that requires attention. 

This fact has been recognized and 
talked about for years—but little or 
nothing done about it. 

Kansas quit talking about these 
human tragedies and has done some- 
thing about it—using their own money 
and common sense. 
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The following editorial in the Kansas 
City Star of May 6, 1955, tells part of the 
story: 

RESTORING SIcK MINDS 

Statisticians tend to overwhelm us with 
figures on the growing national need for 
treating the mentally ill. Half the hospital 
beds are occupied by mental cases and more 
buildings, more beds, and huge appropria- 
tions will be necessary to meet this problem, 
the reports insist. ‘These reports are, indeed, 
true, and constitute one of the Nation's more 
acute challenges. 

A somewhat different picture emerges from 
Kansas, where dramatic results are capturing 
attention. Many, many times more patients 
are being admitted, but mental hospital pop- 
ulations are beginning to decline. The ratio 
of successful treatments is rising until offi- 
cials now contend that nearly 4 out of 5 
patients admitted in any 1 year can reason- 
ably expect to go home within 12 months. 
Many return sooner. The State may have 
all the beds it needs. There is a mounting 
conviction that Kansas is doing one of the 
best jobs, if not the most successful job in 
the country, in this field. 

What is this secret weapon for restoring 
sick minds? Experts agree that it is a com- 
bination of many things. Kansas placed its 
emphasis on staff rather than on buildings 
and beds. The program has wide popular 
support and adequate appropriations, but 
money alone will not do the job. 

There is a national shortage of psychia- 
trists. With the counsel of Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger, Kansas set up a training hospital in 
Topeka to teach its own in 1952. That is 
now paying dividends. Eight psychiatrists 
now are serving under this program, gaining 
experience in Kansas hospitals, and the num- 
ber soon will grow to fifteen. In addition, 
the University of Kansas School of Medicine 
is supplying senior students and residents 
to the State institutions. There is the clos- 
est cooperation between the State board of 
social welfare, the university, and the county 
welfare departments. 

One thing more, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is apparent. Mental patients re- 
spond quickly to kindness and consideration. 
There is an abounding enthusiasm in all the 
institutions, from nurses and aids to top 
officials. It is pride in a job well done that 
radiates to the patients. Perhaps that is the 
real secret of the State’s success. 


In the near future further factual in- 
formation will be given Congress about 
this program—a program that can well 
be followed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion in lessening their load of neuropsy- 
chiatric cases—and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of cost thereof. 


Mining Claims on the Public Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, there have 
recently been introduced in the House a 
number of bills that correct abuses of 
the mining laws on public lands. A pro- 
posal which has the strong support of 
the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, the mining industry, and a num- 
ber of conservationist groups has been 
introduced by four Members of the 
House, including myself. 
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This measure would— 

First. Ban the location of mining 
claims for common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and 
cinders and make them subject to dis- 
posal by the United States under terms 
of the Materials Disposal Act. This pro- 
vision is similar to the Regan bill in the 
82d and 83rd Congresses, which had the 
endorsement of the Forest Service. 

Second. As to mining claims hereafter 
located, it would, prior to patent— 

(a) Prohibit use of the mining claims 
for any purpose other than prospect- 
ing, mining, processing, and related ac- 
tivities. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to manage and dispose of the 
timber and forage, to manage the other 
surface resources—except mineral de- 
posits subject to location under the min- 
ing laws—and to use the surface of the 
claim for these purposes or for access 
to adjacent land, without endangering 
or materially interfering with mining 
operations or related activities. 

(c) Bar the mining claimant from re- 
moving or using the timber or other sur- 
face resources except to the extent re- 
quired for mining or related activities. 
Any timber cutting by the mining claim- 
ant, other than that to provide clear- 
ance, must be done in accordance with 
sound principles of forest management. 

Third. Provide an in rem procedure, 
similar to a quiet-title action, under 
which the Federal Government could 
expeditiously resolve title uncertainties 
resulting from the existence of aban- 
doned, invalid, dormant, or unidentifi- 
able mining claims, located prior to en- 
actment of this measure, in any given 
area. This procedure calls for adequate 
notice to mining claimants in the area 
involved, and a local hearing to deter- 
mine any rights to surface resources that 
may be asserted by claim holders. If a 
mining claimant fails to assert rights to 
surface resources, or if the rights he as- 
serts are not upheld, or if he voluntarily 
waives such rights, the claim would 
thereafter have the same status as 
claims hereafter located, with the Gov- 
ernment having the right to manage and 
dispose of the timber and forage and 
to manage other surface resources in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of good 
management. 

In the May issue of the Mining Con- 
gress Journal, there appears the follow- 
ing editorial pertaining to this measure 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House: 

Now We're GETTING SOMEWHERE 
(By John C. Fox, editor) 

Recent introduction in the House and 
Senate of measures designed to curb abuses 
of the mining laws without disturbing their 
basic principles has the support of the De- 
partments of Interior and Agriculture, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and many users of the 
public domain. 

For many years a continuous barrage of 
adverse publicity has been leveled at abuses 
of existing mining laws. The general min- 
ing laws have been called archaic and out- 
moded. Actually, where the mining laws 
have been abused, the fault has largely lain 
in lax administration and not in the laws 
themselves. 

Myopic critics have completely overlooked 
the part our mining laws piayed and are 
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continuing to play in the devolpment of the 
West, and in assuring a supply of vital raw 
materials for our growing civilian economy 
and the defense needs of our Nation, needs 
that are likely to continue high for the fore. 
seeable future. 

It is a basic principle of our mining laws 
that every American may enter on the public 
lands to search out mineral deposits. It js 
also a basic principle that every American 
having found evidence of mineralization has 
the right to locate a mining claim ang 
furthermore, when he has invested time 
and money in the development of such 
claim to the point where it justifies the 
granting of a patent, he is entitled to a ful) 
“fee simple” title, with the security of tenure 
and the sound basis for future financing of 
mining operations which such a title 
provides. 

Our Nation depends on mining for its 
supply of metals, minerals, and fuels. Min- 
ing, in turn, needs encouragement to explore 
for and develop mineral deposits. The 
principles upon which our mining laws were 
built supply the kind of incentive needed, 
The industry has never condoned the abuses 
that have provoked such floods of criticism. 
Instead it has sought means of curbing those 
abuses without abandoning the fundamental 
principles of existing law. 

The proposed legislation is the product of 
intensive work by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
and conferences between representatives of 
those departments and of the mining indus- 
try. Its enactment would remove the pri- 
mary causes of abuse of the mining laws and 
provide for multiple use of the surface of 
mining claims hereafter located, prior to 
patent. It would provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment a means of clearing up title uncer- 
tainties resulting from the existence of 
abandoned, invalid, dormant, or unidenti- 
fiable mining claims, while protecting the 
claim-holder’s basic rights. It would guar- 
antee to the miner full rights for prospecting, 
development, and related activities and pre- 
serve his right, upon patent, to the same full 
title to his claim as under the existing min- 
ing law. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would solve a problem that has been before 
the Congress and the public for two decades. 
It should have the support of every mining 
man and every user of the public lands. 


S. 106 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following resolutions 
adopted by the Hellenic Post, No. 440, of 
the American Legion, Newark, N. J., with 
respect to S. 106. I trust that prompt 
attention will be given this measure 
which has been heartily endorsed by this 
and many other groups of patriotic citi- 
zens: 

To the Congress and Senate of the United 
States of America: 

At a regular meeting of the Hellenic Post, 
No. 440, of the American Legion, held Mon- 
day, May 2, 1955, at its headquarters situated 
at the Greek Community Center, 204-210 
Clinton Avenue, Newark, N. J., it was 
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«Resolved, That— 

“whereas there are thousands of persons 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
whose religion is of the Eastern Orthodox 
faith; and 

“whereas at the present time said Eastern 
Orthodox faith is not recognized by the 
armed Forces and said persons are unable 
to avail themselves of the teachings of said 
faith while in active service; and 

“whereas there is legislation presently 
pending, in the United States Congress for 
the recognition of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church by the Armed Forces, said legislation 
peing known as bill S. 106; and 

“Whereas we, the members of this Amer- 
ican Legion post, having heretofore served in 
the Armed Forces, knowing the need for such 
legislation, most urgently request the Con- 
gress, to favorably act on the aforesaid bill.” 
In witness whereof, said resolution is 
hereby signed by its duly authorized officers, 

HELLENIC Post, No. 440, AMERI- 
CAN LEGION, 
Dr. CHARLES CONIARIS, 
Commander. 
Spmo P. Povuios, Adjustant. 
Adjutant, 





Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam in receipt of a letter from Mr. W. B. 
Jones, adjutant of East Atlanta Post, 
No. 159, the American Legion, enclosing 
a copy of a resolution which was adopted 
on April 12 by East Atlanta Post of the 
American Legion and unanimously 
adopted by the fifth district executive 
committee of the American Legion, 
Department of Georgia, on April 18. 

Mr. Jones has for many years devoted 
his efforts actively and consistently to 
the welfare of the veterans of all wars 
and to the interests of widows and or- 
phans of our veterans. 

I have previously discussed the subject 
matter of this resolution with Adjutant 
Jones and with Comdr. J. H. Drumm, 
of East Atlanta Post. This resolution 
deserves the attention and action of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
of the Congress. I have referred this 
resolution to the chairman of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, Hon. Onin E. 
Teacue. He has advised me that the 
resolution and its subject matter come 
within the jurisdiction of the Subcom- 
mittee on Compensation and Pension, 
and that at an appropriate time hear- 
ings will probably be held on House bill 
644, to which the resolution refers, and 
related bills. 

The resolution above referred to is as 
follows: : 

Whereas under Public Law 141, as amended, 
in gratitude for service rendered, the United 
States Congress adopted legislation author- 
izing payment of pension of $75 at the age 
of 65 years for any veteran serving the 


Armed Forces during war and after discharge 
becoming disabled; and 

Whereas under Public Law 6956, 75th Con- 
ress, the United States Congress adopted 
legislation known as Retirement Act where 
42 employee by having deducted from their 
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salary each month sufficient tax to pay re- 
tirement when retirement age is reached, 
which amount of pension would be based 
on salary earned, during the time of em- 
ployment which in some instances might 
pay $1,600 annually; and 

Whereas under Public Law 357, the 82d 
Congress, legislation was adopted restricting 
to $1,400 per year for any single veteran 
and $2,700 for veteran with family; and 

Whereas because of the high cost of living 
the $1,400 and $2,700, respectively, will 
scarcely pay for the absolute necessities of 
life and is imposing a burden on veterans 
now disabled: Therefore 

Resolved, That members of East Atlanta 
Post, 159, through the 5th District Depart- 
ment of Georgia executive committee me- 
morialize the George and national execu- 
tive committees to petition the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to release H. R. 644, which 
provides no payment if income exceeds $2,700 
for single veterans and $4,000 for married 
veterans allowing the veteran to enjoy the 
benefit of his pension for service during war, 
and retirement which he has paid for 
through insurance as an investment; further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished our Representative in Wash- 
ington, to the department and national 
committees, and to the Honorable OLIN 
TEAGUE, Congressman from Texas, chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Unanimously adopted this 12th day of 
April 1955. 

J. H. Drumm, 
Commander. 

W. B. JONES, 
Adjutant. 

Unanimously adopted by the fifth dis- 
trict executive committee, American Legion, 
Department of Georgia, in regular session 
this 18th day of April 1955, representing 
13,000 upward members. 

JAMES H. PORTER, 
District Commander. 
CLAUDE W. PEEK, 
District Adjutant, 
Mrs. EMOLYN C. WALDREP, 
District Secretary. 





Refugees in Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a very 
interesting and informative letter writ- 
ten by Hon. Juraj Slavik, formerly 
Czechoslovak Ambassador to the United 
States, and now chairman of the Infor- 
mation Committee of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia, and appearing in the 
New York Times of May 8, 1955. 

The views of Mr. Juraj are worthy of 
deep consideration, not only because of 
his knowledge of but because of his ex- 
perience with the Communist mind. 

The letter follows: 

REFUGEES IN AUSTRIA—ELIMINATION OF CLAUSE 

IN TREATY STIPULATING REPARATION URGED 
To the EpIror OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Czechoslovak democratic political refugees, 
and all refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, are undoubtedly very grateful to the 
great American newspapers for unanimously 
challenging the Soviet attempt to liquidate 
in Austria the displaced persons and refugees 
who escaped Bolshevik persecution from 
their countries of origin. 
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We are confident that the western demo- 
cratic powers cannot agree to such an in<« 
human procedure as is envisaged in article 
16 of the Austrian state treaty. It is true, 
as you wrote, that there are no more than 
4,500 to 6,000 political refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain in Austria, the others being 
ethnic Germans to whom the Austrians say 
article 16 does not apply. 

Even if there were only a few hundred 
political refugees enjoying asylum in Austria, 
and free Europe were to acquiesce in their 
delivery to Soviet and Communist vengeance, 
it would be a black spot on the conscience 
of the free and democratic countries. 


PROPAGANDA VALUE 


Why are the Soviets so interested in the 
return of a few hundred anti-Communist 
refugees? Would they help alleviate the 
manpower shortage? Certainly not. It 
would, however, be a great victory for Soviet 
propaganda. In recent weeks you have been 
writing very revealing articles about the so- 
called amnesty propaganda, showing how the 
Iron Curtain countries are trying to induce 
the refugees to return home. They have even 
sent stool pigeons to the West who are to 
return at a given moment to increase the 
number of those who, in their misery, suc- 
cumbed to Communist temptations. 


Article 16 would be a much surer way of 
gaining a decisive victory over the West in 
the cold war. Should this article be accepted 
by western diplomacy, the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, BBC, and all the other 
means of spreading truth behind the Iron 
Curtain should close down, because the 
democrats would feel betrayed and too dis- 
illusioned to keep on fighting? 

On May 5 it was reported that there was 
progress made on Austria and that the Rus- 
sian delegation is prepared to rewrite article 
16 to provide that there shall be no forcible 
repatriation of Iron Curtain refugees, Soviet 
repatriation commissions visiting camps of 
the fugitives in Austria shall be limited 
in size, and activities of such commissions 
shall be strictly limited to prevent any undue 
pressure being exerted on the inhabitants of 
the camps. 

SOVIET INTERPRETATION 


I wonder whether western correspondents, 
reporting such progress, are aware that the 
Russian meaning of forcible repatriation 
and undue pressure is quite different from 
the western meaning. And as to giving 
ground on the refugees issue by restricting 
the number, does it make any difference 
whether the Soviet commission numbers 100 
or 10 persons? 

The main task of such a commission is 
to ascertain the names and whereabouts of 
the refugees. After that, pressure is exer- 
cised on the unfortunate relatives of the 
refugees, who are terrorized into writing let- 
ters to the escapees asking them to return. 
The refugees know only too well what hap- 
pens to relatives back home if they refuse 
to obey the orders of the Communist execu- 
tioners. 

This is precisely what is happening every 
day. Outwardly, the Communists are stag- 
ing a large-scale amnesty and have estab- 
lished an organization which is enticing es- 
capees to return with promises of employ- 
ment and no recriminations. 

From the western point of view there is 
only one way: to eliminate article 16 en- 
tirely. The fact that the Communists are 
proposing a mere change of words and 
phrases is very suspicious. I cannot believe 
that western diplomacy is not aware of the 
far-reaching significance of the impending 
decision, and I am sure that the Soviets’ 
infamous aim will be thwarted. The diplo- 
mats of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France cannot deliver a single soul to the 
Bolshevik henchmen. 

JURAJ SLAVIK,. 

WASHINGTON, May 5, 1955. 
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The Oil Import Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last few months, a 
larger part of the Nation’s oil supply 
came from foreign oil than ever before 
in our history. It follows, of course, that 
domestic oil supplied its smallest part of 
the national oil supply in history. 

Yet, domestic capacity to produce oil 
is at an extremely high level, nearly 
2 million barrels per day more than is 
now being absorbed by the market. 

The conclusion is obvious. Domestic 
oil is being displaced by foreign oil in 
United States markets. A little more of 
it is being displaced each day, with the 
result that the domestic oil industry 
is being slowly squeezed out of existence. 

These are facts fraught with danger. 
They reflect a situation which is unwise 
and unhealthy not only for Louisiana, 
but for the entire Nation. 

Unless something is done soon to pre- 
vent this displacement of domestic oil in 
United States markets, the domestic oil 
producers’ incentive to search for new 
sources of oil will be severely impaired, 
and the Nation’s oil productive capacity 
will fall far short of our expanding eco- 
nomic and security needs. 

The ultimate result of such a policy 
could well be disaster. 


The American consumer has not, and 
will not, enjoy economic advantages, as 
a result of the increasing entry, into their 
country, of foreign oil. As a matter of 
fact, due to the concentration of foreign 
oil holdings in the hands of a few com- 
panies, the consumer runs a very great 
risk of being put at a severe long-range 
economic disadvantage by increased oil 
imports. Far more important, however, 
is the detrimental effect that increasing 
imports are having on our national se- 
curity. Without accessible oil, our ma- 
chines of defense would be helpless. It 
has been amply demonstrated that there 
is no easy access to foreign oil in war- 
time. American blood was spilled at sea 
in World War II to prove this point. I 
hope that we take whatever steps neces- 
sary to prevent this from happening 

gain. 

Excessive dependence on foreign oil 
goes hand in hand with inadequate con- 
fidence in the ability of the domestic oil 
industry. Yet the domestic oil industry 
has proved itself capable of fueling the 
Nation’s armies to victories in two global 
wars. It will continue to justify confi- 
dence in any future emergency. 

Another tremendously important 
phase of this problem relates to poten- 
tially disastrous effect of excessive oil 
imports on the Nation’s economy. All 
but 18 of our States produce oil. In 
1954, more than $6,300,000,000 worth of 
natural but unused wealth was trans- 
formed into actual wealth in the form 
of crude oil production. Nearly 300,000 
people were employed in this country in 
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the production of oil. About 29,000 
people were employed in Louisiana. 
More than $700,000,000 worth of this oil 
was produced in my State, which ranks 
third among all States in the production 
of oil. The loss of this revenue, of this 
employment, of this wealth, would not 
be balanced by any practical or foresee- 
able advantages to the American con- 
sumer. It would be both pointless and 
tragic. 

At the earliest opportunity, positive 
and immeditae legislative steps should 
be taken to limit oil imports to a rea- 
sonable level. It is my opinion that this 
level should allow the domestic oil in- 
dustry the opportunity for normal ex- 
pansion in accordance with demand for 
oil. 

I regret that the importing companies 
have failed to exhibit the business states- 
manship which would have prevented 
the necessity for taking the legislative 
route. Their failure to act, however, can- 
not excuse a similar failure on the part 
of the Congress. 

Now that Congress is studying this 
problem, I am working for the passage 
of legislation aimed at solution of the 
oil imports problem. I believe that such 
a solution is essential to the welfare of 
my State and my Nation. 


Democrats Lack a Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Frank R. Kent, appearing in the 
Washington Star of May 8, 1955, entitled 
“Democrats Lack a Real Issue”’: 

Democrats Lack A REAL ISSUE 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


An interesting development in presidential 
politics which is being played all over the 
place here is the situation in which the 
Democrats opposed to Mr. Eisenhower (which 
is by no means all of them) find themselves. 
Here within less than 15 months before their 
national convention they are not only with- 
out a real issue calculated to appeal to the 
people, but face the possibility that they 
may supply the other side with one of the 
most appealing possible—to wit, “He kept 
us out of war.” 

In every speech he makes, the President 
emphasizes that to do that, with honor and 
without appeasement, is the thing closest to 
his mind and heart. While he has opposition 
to his foreign policy, both in his own party 
and in the other, and while he undoubtedly 
has made some mistakes and contradictions, 
no one in either group has yet suggested 
that his policy is inspired by political ambi- 
tion or lacks complete sincerity. Neverthe- 
less, his bitterest political opponents concede 
that if he succeeds he will be literally in- 
vulnerable as a candidate. Add to his al- 
ready great popular strength the asset of 
keeping us out of war, and the last chance 
of defeating him would vanish. At least 
that is the way most of the better-grade 
Democratic leaders look at it now. This 
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seems to account for the fact that most of 
them are uncritical of the President on both 
foreign and domestic affairs—leaving the 
criticism to a few of the more voluble left. 
wing Senators, such as HUMPHREY, of Min. 
nesota; NeELy, of West Virginia; Monrsr, of 
Oregon; the Democratic National Committee 
paid publicists, and the violent CIO attacks, 
which are a mere repetition of what they 
were in 1952. 
TIRADES ON TRIVIALITIES 


As a result of all this, the Democratic at. 
tack upon the President is reduced to violent 
assaults by a few third-rate Senators and to 
the tirade from the national committee upon 
trivial matters such as his golf-playing exer. 
cise and the normal internal difficulties in 
the State and other departments. Some and 
these come direct from the committee pub- 
licity agents but others are in the form of 
rumors and reports. One of these has been 
the rumor that Mrs. Eisenhower's health 
was such that the President could not run 
again. That was abandoned after specific 
evidence that Mrs. Eisenhower, after a short 
bout with flu and a rest at the Gettysburg 
farm, had returned in good health and 
spirits. The latest rumor is that the infiu- 
ence of Mrs. Doud, the President’s mother. 
in-law, would prevent him from running 
again. While his wife’s health conceivably 
might force the President to eliminate him- 
self, it is inconceivable that the influence of 
his mother-in-law would outweigh the 
claims of his party and the country. Yet 
that is typical of the sort of anti-Eisenhower 
propaganda that ts more or less rampant in 
Washington today. It is not effective and it 
is not well done, but it serves to demon- 
strate the level to which the present Demo- 
cratic campaign activities have sunk. Small- 
bore sharpshooting is the order of the hour, 
Anything calculated to disparage or embar- 
rass the President is made use of. 

Concededly, this is not a pleasant position 
for a great party to occupy, but it none the 
less seems inescapable if politiCs as usual is 
going to be pursued by the opposition party 
in the face of the critical condition in which 
the Nation finds itself as a result of world 
developments and the inevitable world 
leadership which has been forced upon us. 
Few, indeed, will deny the critical condition 
and fewer still the heaviness of the burden 
upon the President to preserve the peace 
and at the same time prepare to meet the 
most dreadful war in history. Yet, clearly 
that is what Mr. Eisenhower is trying to do. 


NO EASY VICTORY 


The reason it is so hard for the politicians 
of the opposition to accept this is that most 
of them suspect that there is no way in 
which they can win. If the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy in Formosa and the 
Far East is successful in avoiding war, which 
is its declared and obvious object, then 
hardly anyone thinks General Ike’s renom- 
ination and reelection can reasonably be 
doubted. On the other hand, should it fail 
and war come, it does seem reasonable to 
believe (at least the polls and reports appear 
to show) that the American people would 
rather have Mr. Eisenhower at the helm than 
any Democrat available, including the witty 
Mr. Stevenson. Considering these things, 
plus the very obvious fact that they have 
not been able to make a convincing case 
against either his domestic program or man- 
agement of domestic affairs, and in the ab- 
sence of any such scandals as characterized 
the preceding administrations, it is not sur- 
prising that the Democratic professionals 
find themselves reduced to magnifying un- 
important things and personal heckling and 
disparagement of the President. This ought 
not to bother him very much and there is 
reason to believe it does not. Looked at 
calmly, it is part of his job and to be ex- 
pected. Also, in a way, it seems compli- 
mentary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 

) april 27 marked the seventh anniver- 
sary of the birth of the State of Israel, 
a beacon light of freedom in the troubled 
Middle East. 

I should like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to an excellent editorial 
commemorating this historic occasion. 

| The editorial was published April 29, 
1955, by the Jewish News of Detroit, 
Mich.: 

E THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

STATE OF ISRAEL 


When the Detroit Jewish community cele- 
' prates Israel’s seventh anniversary, on Sat- 
urday evening, at the annual Yom Atzmaut 
; to Medinat Israel, it will be a signal for all of 
us to reaffirm our admiration for the builders 
of Zion who have defied all obstacles in es- 
tablishing a state that is now an accom- 
plished fact in the council of the nations of 
» the world. It also will be a time for reas- 
' serting that our kinship with the people of 
' Israel calls for continued efforts in defense 
} of the young state’s economic position. 
' While it has been left to Israel alone to 
fight for her political rights, within the Unit- 


' ed Nations, and to defend her borders against 
' numerous onslaughts. Yom Atzmaut chal- 
© lenges all liberty-loving people also to come 


» to Israel’s defense whenever powerful coun- 
' tries indicate a desire to pour ammunition 
into the countries that threaten Israel’s 
> existence. That is why we must be on the 
» alert against unfriendly acts against Israel 
F and on guard that our fellow citizens of all 
| faiths should not be mislead into supporting 


= a war on Israel. 


Israel’s population of 1,717,834—as of De- 
| cember 31, 1954—included 89 percent Jews— 
' 1,526,016; and 11 percent non-Jews, of whom 
131,500 were Moslems, 42,800 Christians and 
17,500 Druzes. These people are ruled by 
» democratic processes. There is religious 
freedom, although many issues involving in- 
ternal Jewish religious controversies are yet 
to be resolved; but the Moslems and the 
Christians are worshipping under rules of 
complete religious freedom, comparable to 
the liberties that are enjoyed by us in this 
great land. 

Israel's trade, agriculture, industry, and 
projects for the development of natural re- 
; sources have made many gains. They are 
indicative of the alertness of a people that 
has established a state with a determined 
desire and will to bring the most advanced 
western ideas into the country. 

International relations have been con- 
with dignity. Recognized by 62 
countries, in 48 of which she is represented 
and 37 of which maintain diplomatic mis- 

sions there, Israel, having drawn into her 
; diplomatic corps her ablest sons and daugh- 
ters, is conducting her affairs with courage 
and with a high sense of responsibility. 

The young state’s compulsory, universal 
educational system, with free school facili- 
Kes for all children 5 to 14, places Israel on 
& high literate plane. 

These are just a few of the happy events 
that mark Israel’s rebirth and the new state’s 
seventh anniversary. They can be multi- 
| plied manyfold by pointing to the progress 
made in the rehabilitation of the Negev, the 
stowth of the Hebrew University and the 
‘echnion, and the numerous new industries 
» Created there, 
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In addition to these achievements, young 
Israel has taken off the hands of Jewish com- 
munities throughout the world a great re- 
sponsibility: that of providing asylum and 
caring for hundreds of thousands of per- 
secuted, dispossessed, and disfranchised 
Jews. She continues to beckon to those who 
are threatened by tyranny and bigotry, and 
her only request is that we provide some of 
the means for the integration of the new- 
comers and that we make proper investments 
in her economy. It is very little to ask of 
us, whose kinsmen in lands of oppression 
have only Israel to look to for haven and 
succor. 

Therefore, on the seventh anniversary of 
Israel’s rebirth, while saluting the courageous 
young state, we must rededicate ourselves 
to friendship for Israel, to her economic de- 
fense, to striving to prevent attacks upon 
her, to an aim to avert dangers to her 
security. 

In congratulating Medinat Israel, we also 
extend to her hands of friendship and an 
assurance that we not only rejoice in her 
triumphs but that we shall help her retain 
and protect them. 





Nero Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this means of nominating 
the Veterans’ Administration for the 
Nero Award. 

If the Nero Award is not yet as famous 
as the Oscar Award, it is only because 
the Nero Award is a new invention. 

Let me explain how it came to be. 

This famous Roman Emperor, as we 
all know, is remembered for his fiddling 
while Rome burned. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which I am hereby nomi- 
nating to be its first recipient, has non- 
musically equalled his efforts while a 
housing project in my State sinks into 
the ground. 

Late in 1952 construction was started 
on Sun Gold Manor, consisting of 100 
houses located in Panaca, Nev. Twenty- 
five of these houses were sold to veterans 
under the loan-guaranty program, and 
seven were sold under loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
The subdivision was promoted and built 
for the employees of the Combined Metal 
Reduction Co., of Caselton, Nev., which 
operated a lead and zinc mine nearby. 

Construction of the homes was com- 
pleted in 1953. Before the end of the 
year the occupants of the homes were 
somewhat intrigued to find that their 
floors were sinking away from their 
walls, ceilings were cracking, driveways 
disappearing, and the very attractive 
project turning into rapid chaos. 

The builder was called back to make 
repairs. The occupants were even more 
intrigued to find that the repairs sank, 
too. 

When they became sufficiently in- 
trigued, they naturally contacted their 
Congressman, 

In September of 1954 I contacted the 
Veteran’s Administration in behalf of 
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the residents of Sun Gold Manor. My 
questions were simple, I thought. I only 
wanted to know why the homes were 
sinking and what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was going to do about it. 

Sixteen days after writing I was ad- 
vised that the Veterans’ Administration 
“fully realizes the seriousness of such a 
situation and you may be assured that 
every effort, within the authority of the 
Veterans’ Administration, will be exerted 
to alleviate the condition.” 

In the 8 months that have elapsed 
since that date, the condition of the 
Panaca sinking homes has been any- 
thing but alleviated. 

Since the first of the year, I have been 
in almost weekly contact with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials handling 
the case in an attempt to expedite some 
action. 

Last week I finally received some defi- 
nite word. This definite word is that 
no further report of no progress can be 
expected until the week of May 16. 

When I am out in the field and ask 
for answers, they refer me to Washing- 
ten. Back here they say they will have 
to check out in the field. 

The problem has been back and forth 
between the Washington office and the 
regional office of the VA with the same 
regularity of a shuttlecock in a bad- 
minton game. 

In badminton, however, somebody 
wins. The tenants of Panaca’s sinking 
homes continue to lose. 

There have been enough Official in- 
vestigations conducted to do credit to 
the FBI. 

The Veterans’ Administration and the 
Federal Housing Administration have 
just about decided what makes the 
houses sink. It is believed this is be- 
cause the ground on which they are built 
also sinks. 

Apparently, the ground is light allu- 
vial and blow sand that compresses when 
water is applied from landscaping or 
sewage disposal. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
seemed to have the interests of the ten- 
ants well in mind. 

The builder had offered to refund 
$1,000 to each of the 7 purchasers of 
FHA-insured homes. This would have 
left these families in a fairly good po- 
sition. Their monthly payments would 
have been regarded as rent and there 
would have been no deficiency judgment 
against them. 

However, because of delays and an ap- 
parent effort to collect $1,000 from the 
builder for the 25 VA-insured homes— 
money that would have gone to the agen- 
cy and not to the individual veteran— 
the Veterans’ Administration caused the 
builder to withdraw the offer. 

Now the FHA purchasers are back 
where they started from—without the 
$1,000 and minus the 6 weeks’ time it 
took the Veterans’ Administration to 
cause them this new problem. 

Six weeks to produce a new obstacle 
is about par for the bureaucratic course. 

I might also point out that the 32 
families who have purchased these 
homes have not been able to sell them. 
As we know, the lead and zinc mining 
industry has been tragically depressed 
since the end of the Korean war. 
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These 32 families now find themselves 
with no jobs in their communities, 
homes that are sinking away, and a Gov- 
ernment agency that has set a new rec- 
ord in bureaucratic delay and buck- 
passing. 

To date the VA has caused the FHA- 
insured tenants to lose their chance for 
recovery from this disaster, and has dem- 
onstrated no apparent concern for the 
veterans involved. 

I am more than happy to nominate 
the Veterans’ Administration for the 
Nero award. I can think of no one 
more deserving. 


Fanatic Arab Hate Still Blocks Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American, Thursday, May 5, 1955, en- 
titled “Fanatic Arab Hate Still Blocks 
Peace,” written by our former colleague, 
the Honorable Samuel W. Yorty. The 
article was originally written for the 
Herald-Express: 

IsRAEL: KEY TO THE MIDDLE EAST—FANATIC 
ARAB HaTE STILL BLOCKS PEACE 


(By Samuel W. Yorty) 


The Arab States of the Middle East must 
face reality before peace in that corner of 
the world will be possible. Lasting settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israel dispute is possible 
only after the Arabs recognize Israel’s exist- 
ence and the permanent place she holds in 
the community of Middle East nations. 

Most reasonable people will subscribe to 
this statement and I am convinced of its 
truth as a result of my recent tour of Israel 
and the Arab countries of the Middle East. 

My talks in Israel also convinced me that 
the Israelis have seriously attempted to settle 
the long-standing dispute with their Arab 
neighbors. 

While the Arabs have clung to fanatical 
hate, Israel has shown a readiness to meet 
legitimate claims. The Government un- 
froze blocked bank accounts and safe de- 
posit boxes of displaced Arabs, but the prop- 
erty and money of Jewish refugees who left 
Arab countries are still frozen. 

Israel reunited split families through their 
return to Israel territory and gave full citi- 
zenship status to 19,000 Arab refugees in 
Israel. In addition, Israel] has offered to help 
large scale plans for permanent settlement of 
the Arab refugees now beyond her borders 
under plans approved by the United Nations. 
As part of an overall settlement, Israel is 
also willing to pay these refugees for the 
property they left behind. 

The Arabs, who refused even to recognize 
Israel's existence, stubbornly insist that 
Arab refugees be returned to the area of 
Palestine which is now part of Israel. 

When I talked to Moshe Sharett, Israel’s 
prime minister, he said: 

“They can’t come back. We have no place 
for them. There is room in the Arab coun- 
tries.” 

Sharett said: 


“We have tried to be fair and we are will- 
ing to make reasonable payments to them 
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for their property as a part of an overall set- 
tlement. We recantiy agreed to unblock 
Arab accounts in our banks and let them 
draw out their money.” 

On this point of Arab bank accounts, I 
was told in Lebanon that the Arabs who ne- 
gotiated that agreement did not then dare 
return home. To some fanatical Arabs any 
discussion with the Israelis is treasonable. 

That is why it is virtually impossible to 
conduct reasonable roundtable discussions 
leading to an agreement for the conservation 
of Jordan River waters. With proper con- 
servation of this water resource, from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 Arab refugees could be re- 
settled in the Jordan Valley. 

The Israelis also desire to utilize the Jor- 
dan River water for irrigation. But Jordan- 
ians claim this would violate their water 
rights. The result has been an American 
special envoy to try to get these two coun- 
tries to agree on a plan for conservation de- 
spite the fact that they are technically at 
war. 

In the area of the Dead Sea there are min- 
erals which Jordan would like to develop, 
but a stumbling block is the cost of build- 
ing an expensive new road entirely within 
Jordan in order to haul the minerals to the 
Gulf of Aqaba. But for the Arab blockade 
Jordan could easily haul them on a good road 
across a narrow strip of Israel to the excel- 
lent Mediterranean port of Haifa in Israel. 

Also, there is a long oil pipeline running 
from Dhahran on the Persian Gulf in Saudi 
Arabia to Haifa. In spite of the loss of 
needed revenue to Jordan as well as to Israel, 
the pipeline is kept empty because the Arabs 
will not let the oil flow through their lands 
to Haifa. 

In view of such an atmosphere of fanati- 
cism on the part of the Arabs, Isreal strenu- 
ously objects to American plans to supply 
arms to Arab nations as part of a security 
program. The Israelis are afraid that arms 
would be misused, that the guns would be 
turned on Israel and not any Communist 
aggressor. 

Sharett said that giving arms to Arab 
States which refuse to make peace becomes a 
premium upon their policy of permanent 
warfare against Israel and that these arms 
“enhance their capacity for mischief.” 

The Israeli Prime Minister said it is not a 
step in the direction of peace but a step 
away from peace. 

Sharett has been strong in his opposition 
to such a policy of arms, but he does not 
oppose technical aid which would help de- 
velop Arab countries and raise their living 
standards. 

No Arab state has ever taken up arms 
against an aggressor in modern times, Shar- 
ett brought out. The Arabs did little to 
fight Turkey in World War I, although they 
achieved independence as a result of the 
war. During World War II they did nothing 
to help the Allies. 

It is his feeling that arms given the Arabs 
are arms directed against Israel. He said 
Israel cannot reconcile such an arms policy 
with America’s declared policy and concern 
to see Israel prosperous and secure. 

Prime Minister Sharett firmly believes that 
the root of the problem is the persistent 
refusal of Arab States to make peace with 
Israel and thus reestablish stability within 
the Middle East. 

Here is what some say: 

First of all, the Arabs must be made to 
realize that Israel exists. Like it or not, they 
must face this fact. Next the killing on the 
borders must be stopped. 

Some observers believe that the border 
incidents will continue to delay peacemaking 
unless the United Nations is enabled to ef- 
fectively stand guard. Once border inci- 
dents end, things will quiet down, they be- 
lieve. 

Others feel that Israel should consider 
permitting a token repatriation in northern 
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Palestine of some Arab refugees anq 
consent to certain minor border rectj 
tions. 

Israel would have to pay for Arab 
erties the Israelis now hold and the 
would have to lift their blockade and poy. 
cott of Israel. Arabs would have to pay {oy 
properties held by the Arabs of dispossesseq 
persons of Jewish faith. 

One thing is hopeful—and helpful. The 
Israelis are willing to sit down and talk 
willing to admit responsibilities and ever, 
errors. But at the same time they rightly 
insist on recognition of the fact that Jewish 
people now at long last have a national 
home—and must keep it and protect it. 

It is all too plain that the birth of Isra¢ 
was made a needlessly painful process to the 
United Nations and to Jews and Arabs alike 
by the Arabs’ rash resort to war against this 
tiny new state. 

Under the circumstances, it appears 
neither wise nor fair to Israel for the Uniteq 
States to arm the Arab nations before peace 
is firmly established and Israel invited to 
take her rightful place in a defense program 
for this area. 

It must be remembered that Israel {s 
the key to Middle East security—and a firm 
friend of the United States. 
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May 3, 1791—May 3, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1955, marks 164 years since the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution in 1791. On 
May 3 of that year the people of Poland 
set forth this principle: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good or- 
der of society, on an equal scale, and on 4 
lasting foundation. 


But today, in 1955, the Polish people, 
under Communist dictatorship, have no 
control over their government. In ac- 
cordance with Communist philosophy, 
the power in the state does not originate 
with or belong to the people, but to the 
leaders of the Communist Party. 

Today, under the Communist-Soviet 
regime Poland is not a genuinely inde- 
pendent country. Freedom was lost 
practically from the moment the Red 
army entered Poland. Nazi oppression 
was replaced by Communist slavery. The 
Polish governmental agencies are merely 
fronts behind which Soviet leaders are 
the real masters. Whenever possible the 
Poles oppose the Red regime, but today 
it is virtually impossible to offer effec- 
tive resistance in an organized way or on 
a national scale. In short, Poland is 4 
Communist-captive country. 

Although a captive, Poland is certain- 
ly neither friendless nor forgotten. Poles 
in exile, those in the free world, strive 
constantly to bring encouragement and 
assistance to their fellow men in Poland. 
There is a warm friendship between the 
Poles and the American people. We 0 
not approve the unwilling subordination 
of Poland to the Communist regime, bul 
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rather look forward to the day when the 
freedom of Poland will be restored. We 
should let the world know our hope and 
conviction that with God’s help, Poland 
and the rest of the world under Soviet 
domination will soon again enjoy the 
liberties and independence which they 
anxiously await. 





Are Southern Governors Frightened? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, southerners have a reputation 
not only for patriotism, but for courage. 

Has something gone wrong? 

Are the governors fearful of labor 
bosses who now have millions at their 
command to use in defiance of law and 
its enforcement—for political purposes? 

Labor bosses, having driven some in- 
dustries out of the North into the South, 
are now giving the southerners a return 
dose of carpetbagging at its worst. Ap- 
parently, the AFL, in the railroad strike 
against the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road and its subsidiaries, and the CIO 
against the Southern Bell Telephone Co., 
have the southern governors running 
for cover. 

Instead of calling upon local officials 
for the enforcement of the law and back- 
ing up those local officials with the power 
of the State, those governors appear to 
be either disinclined or unable to pro- 
tect the peaceful, law-abiding citizens of 
their States from the violence of labor 
goon squads. 

Note the following news story from 
Atlanta, Ga., under date of April 23, 
1955: 

THREE GOVERNORS StTRIvE To END PHONE 

STRIKE—RaIL PEACE Hopes SurFer SETBACK 

ATLANTA, April 23.—Southern governors, 
who are trying to settle the strike of 50,000 
CIO Communication Workers of America 
against the Southern Bell Telephone Co., 
today expressed some optimism concerning 
their efforts. 

But while Govs. Marvin Griffin, of Geor- 
gia; James Folsom, of Alabama; and Hugh 
White, of Mississippi, conferred with both 
sides here, sporadic violence continued 
across the southland in both the telephone 
strike and the strike of three independent 
operating unions and 10 A. F. of L. non- 
operating unions against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and its subsidiaries. 

The telephone strike, affecting a 9-State 
area, and the rail strike, affecting 14 States, 
began March 14, 

RAIL PEACE HOPES DIM 

Prospects for an end of the rail strike 
appeared less favorable. The deadline passed 
today for the strikers’ acceptance of a south- 
ern governors’ proposal for arbitration of 
the issues. It was not accepted. There- 
upon Gov. Lawrence Wetherby, of Kentucky, 
called a meeting of 13 governors next Tues- 
day in Nashville, Tenn., to consider their 
hext move, 

Governors White and Griffin both were 
optimi stic as the phone strike parley recessed 

r iuneh here, 
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Folsom, however, was noncommittal. 
W. A. Smallwood, southern director for the 
CWA, expressed hope that the meeting would 
result in a settlement but withheld more 
specific comment. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL YARDS PICKETED 


Wages, arbitration, and a no-strike con- 
tract clause are among the major issues to be 
decided. In the rail strike, which the AFL 
unions began alone, the principal issues are 
a welfare plan, vacations, and Sunday pay. 
The operating unions joined the rail walkout 
last week, charging that the L. & N. had fired 
their members who refused to cross picket 
lines. 

Rail picketing at Birmingham was extended 
today to the yards of the Illinois Central, 
Frisco, and Central of Georgia Railroads. 
These lines indicated some passenger trains 
might be canceled, but there was no im- 
mediate effect. 


EIGHT RIOTERS ARRESTED 


Eight rail strikers were arrested in rioting 
at the L. & N. station in Birmingham last 
night, when a mob of 150 threw bricks, rocks, 
bottles, and eggs at the station and main 
office. 

Jim Atkins, a Birmingham Post-Herald 
reporter-photographer, was hit by a brick 
and knocked to the ground by 4 or 5 thugs 
who beat him in the face and robbed him of 
his camera at the L. & N. Boyles yards in 
Birmingham. 

At Gadsden, Ala., 2 telephone strikers were 
arrested for throwing eggs at a nonstriker. 
Police chased the strikers 2 miles and shot 
all 4 tires off their car before they sur- 
rendered. 





Relations With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a situation in- 
volving the relations of this country with 
Japan, which, in light of the aid we are 
giving that country, seems to me to be a 
proper subject for consideration by the 
Congress. 

We entered into a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with 
Japan in 1953. Under article XIV of 
that treaty, it was specifically provided 
that no discrimination shall be practiced 
with reference to any restrictions on ex- 
ports and imports of goods between the 
two countries, over and above the restric- 
tions imposed with respect to any other 
nations. 

However, in the face of this treaty and 
the GATT agreement, which contains 
similar provisions, and to which Japan 
has adhered, Japan has embargoed ship- 
ments to the United States only of cer- 
tain merchandise without such an em- 
bargo being placed on such shipments 
to any other country. The Department 
of State has called this treaty violation 
to the attention of the Japanese very 
forcefully, and finally on April 22 pre- 
sented to the Japanese Foreign Office a 
formal note setting out the treaty viola- 
tion and asking that if a further delay 
in replying is required, the effective date 
of the embargo be postponed. To date, 
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no reply whatever has been received to 
this note, and the embargo has gone into 
effect. As a result, the American in- 
terests, who entered into contracts in 
Japan in good faith and based on the 
integrity of our treaty obligations, have 
suffered very substantial losses. 

Granted our desire to work with our 
friends abroad, as indicated by the tre- 
mendous military and economic aid pro- 
gram of this country, this cooperative 
spirit should in no manner interfere with 
our protection of the legitimate inter- 
ests of our businessmen abroad. If our 
current attempts to encourage foreign 
investment and enterprise by Americans 
is to succeed, it behooves our Govern- 
ment to stand by our businessmen. The 
situation I have outlined is a vivid ex- 
ample, and I sincerely hope that our De- 
partment of State takes whatever meas- 
ures it feels necessary to secure fair and 
legal treatment through compliance by 
the Japanese with their treaty obliga- 
tions. Only in this way can we demon- 
strate the courage and conviction conso- 
nant with our position of leadership in 
world affairs. Without this courage and 
conviction, the development of American 
enterprise abroad must suffer heavily. 





John William Flannagan, Jr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep personal sad- 
ness that I read the obituaries of John 
William Flannagan, Jr. The press ac- 
counts of his passing took note of his 
distinguished record in the Congress and 
of the esteem in which he was held in 
Virginia. My recollections of our former 
colleague were occupied more with the 
human qualities not readily translated 
into print. 

It was my high privilege to know Mr. 
Flannagan during my first years in this 
House. I learned early in my experience 
here that he was a man whose counsel 
was much sought by his colleagues and 
whose judgment commanded great re- 
spect and influence. On nine occasions 
this merited confidence also was mani- 
fested by his fellow citizens in Virginia, 
who elected him to Congress. He 
served faithfully and with distinction 
from 1931 until 1949. When he decided 
to return to private life this House lost 
one of its most earnest and astute 
Members. 

On countless occasions Mr. Flannagan 
gave me the benefit of his experience and 
sound reasoning. When he left these 
Halls I was deprived of a friendly hand 
along the way. These few words are 
poor acknowledgment of the manifold 
kindnesses he extended. My sincere 
sympathy, Mr. Speaker, goes out to his 
family in this bereavement. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Rucker: Virginia’s 
Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 1, 1955, the Honorable Ricuarp H. 
Porr, Representative in Congress from 
the Sixth Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress at the Bethlehem Methodist 
Church at Moneta, Va., incident to the 
presentation of an award to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Phelps Rucker as Virginia’s Mother 
of the Year. Mrs. Rucker is highly de- 
serving of the honor bestowed upon her 
and Mr. Porr’s tribute is altogether 
appropriate. 

At this time all of us are mindful of 
our obligation and revotion to mother- 
hood and I extend hearty congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Rucker, who typifies all that 
is fine and noble among the mothers of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. PoFF’s address, which is as 
follows: 

I am humbly grateful for the honor you 
have bestowed upon me by inviting me to 
pay tribute to one of your fellow citizens who 
has so nobly distinguished herself. 

One rainy day a mother sat in here rocking 
chair mending clothes. Her noisy little boy, 
unable to go outside to play, was about to 
drive her to distraction. In desperation and 
in an effort to keep him quiet, she tore from 
@ magazine a leaf on which was printed a 
map of the world. With her scissors, she cut 
it into a jigsaw puzzle. She scrambled the 
pieces together, handed them to her son and 
told him to fit them back together again. 
Thinking that would keep him occupied the 
rest of the afternoon, she went back to her 
mending. However, in less than 10 minutes 
the boy was back at his mother’s elbow with 
the map of the world intact. His mother 
could scarcely believe her eyes, and she asked 
him how he had completed the task so 
quickly. Sheepishly, he looked up at his 
mother and explained, “On the back of the 
map was the picture of a man, and when I 
put the man together right, the world just 
took care of itself.” 

This is the story of the life of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Phelps Rucker. For half a century she 
has been helping to take care of the world 
by fitting together the pieces of the lives 
and characters of men and women. It has 
been well said that a “mother in her office 
holds the key of the soul and stamps out the 
coin of character.” ° 

To her providential care and guidance God 
saw fit to entrust the keys of 13 souls, and 
the coins of character which she has stamped 
have circulated throughout the realm of 
human experience. Few parents have been 
so abundantly blessed as have Dr. and Mrs. 
S. L. Rucker. Still fewer can point with 
s0 much justifiable pride to the achievements 
of their children. How many parents can 
count among their offspring 2 physicians, 
2 dentists, 1 pharmacist, 1 chemist, and 5 
homemakers? And how many children owe 
so much to their mother—a mother who, 
after the death of a beloved husband and 
father 24 years ago, took upon herself the 
burden of feeding, clothing, sheltering, and 
educating such a large family? 

As they—mother, children, and grandchil- 
dren—are gathered together here in their 
hometown, here within the hallowed walls 
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of their home church on this wonderful 
Lord’s. Day, what glorious thoughts must 
crowd their minds and warm their hearts. 
Ringing and echoing down the long corridor 
of the years that have passed come the 
memories of hours of pain and pleasure; 
hours of woe and joy, gladness and sadness, 
tears and laughters, play and toil, failure and 
success. How humble and yet how very 
proud they must be. 


And how very grateful must be the hearts 
of these fine children for a mother who has 
labored so long, so faithfully, so untiringly, 
and s0 unselfishly in God’s great vineyard. 
How often has she, who 13 times entered the 
valley of the shadow of death to win a life 
at the peril of her own, laid down bit by 
bit and day by day a small segment of her 
life for her children? How often has she 
abandoned sleep to sing lullabies? How 
many times has she bandaged a wound or 
kissed a bruise; how many clothes has she 
mended; how many floors has she swept; 
how many meals has she prepared; how 
many dishes has she washed; how many 
stories has she read; how many lessons has 
she taught; how many times has she 
smoothed a rough path and brushed away 
a tear to make room for a smile? 


Yes, Miss Bessie’s hands have held the key 
to men’s souls and I know through their 
minds today must be coursing the words of 
the poet who said: 


“My mother’s beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small; 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hand whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 

Yet are those wrinkled, aged hands 
Most beautiful of all to me. 


“Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Tho heart were weary and sad, 
These patient hands kept toiling on, 

That the children might be glad; 
I always weep when looking back 
To childhoods distant day, 
I think how those hands rested not, 
When mine were busy at play.” 


But her labors have not been in vain. 
God has used her richly to bless not only 
her children but the members of this con- 
gregation and the citizens of the community 
in which she lives. By her Christian exam- 
ple, she has, in the windows of the lives of 
generations still unborn, lit a candle of faith 
and hope and inspiration, and in so doing 
has laid up for herself treasures in heaven 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves do not break through 
or steal. And long after the Supreme Archi- 
tect of the Universe, the Father of all man- 
kind has seen fit to call this mother to her 
eternal reward, the fragrance of her life 
will linger on in the garden of humanity. 


“Her heart is like her garden, 
Old-fashioned, quaint and sweet, 

With here a wealth of blossoms, 
And there a still retreat. 

Sweet violets. are hiding 
We know as we pass by, 

And lilies, pure as angel thoughts, 
Are opening somewhere nigh. 


“Forget-me-nots there linger, 
To full perfection brought, 
And there bloom purple pansies, 
In many a tender thought. 
There love’s own roses bloom, 
As from enchanted ground, 
And lavish perfume exquisite, 
The whole giad year around. 


“And in the quiet garden— 
The garden of her heart, 
Songbirds are always singing 

Their songs of cheer apart. 
And from it floats forever, 

O’ercoming sin and strife, 
Sweet as the breath of roses, 

The fragrance of her life.” 
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I think God in His Heaven must be snriling 
down on us today, and if His Son Jesus were 
here in the flesh, as He most certainly is ip 
the spirit, I know He would say, “Well done 
thy good and faithful servant.” ; 


The Russian Menace at Next Year’s 
Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of May 5, 
1955, reported that the Soviet Union, in 
an apparent bid for the 1960 or 1964 
Olympics, has announced that it was 
spending approximately $62 million this 
year to expand athletic facilities in 
Moscow. Work has started on the con- 
struction of a gigantic stadium, indoor 
tennis courts, and a summer artificial 
ice rink. Moscow already has the big 
Dynamo Stadium and a second smaller 
stadium. 

In a speech delivered at the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, William Randolph 
Hearst Jr., following his Russian trip, 
said that sports are a front on which 
the commissars are moving ahead fast. 
From Moscow, he said: 

Radiate troupes of athletes and artists, 
circulating through the Soviet world and the 
satellites, venturing into countries like Red 
China and India with their gospel of com- 
munism, 


Avery Brundage, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 30, 1955, reported that 
things look bad for us at the 1956 Olym- 
pic games in Melbourne, Australia. He 
said that Russia is building the greatest 
mass army of athletes the world has ever 
known. Uniless there is a sudden awak- 
ening in this country, Soviet sportsmen 
are almost certain to dominate the 1956 
Olympic games at Melbourne, Australia. 

They threaten to seize the initiative even 
in track and field, the feature phase of the 
games, in which United States athletes have 
always been supreme—although to a lessen- 
ing degree—since the games were revived 
60 years ago— 


Mr. Brundage warned. 

Mr. Hearst advocates the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate a strategy on 
all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence with the Com- 
munists. 

I have developed a plan, and presented 
it to this Congress, for meeting the prop- 
aganda offensive of the Russians. This 
plan is developed in several bills—H. R. 
5040, H. R. 4307, H. R. 4215, and H. R. 
4109—which are specificaly designed to 
put into legislative form the excellent 
proposals and timely warnings of M!. 
Hearst. There is very little money !n- 
volved, but, if adopted, they would g0 
far toward meeting the major attacks 
the U. S. S. R. is making upon us in the 
fields of culture and sports. 

Because the very survival of our way 
of life may depend on taking action now 
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1 urge their early consideration and 
enactment by the Congress. 

H. R. 4109 would establish an advisory 
poard to assist the commission created 
py the joint resolution of December 20, 
1944, in considering a site and design for 
a National Memorial Stadium in the 
pistrict of Columbia. The text of my 
pill is included here. Also included is 
the text of the New York Times report 
on the Moscow plans, as well as a recent 
article by David Sentner, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Hearst news- 
papers, which appeared in the Los Ange- 
jes Examiner. This article also appeared 
in the Chicago American, the San Fran- 
cisco American, the Boston American, 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, the New 
york Journal-American, the Milwaukee 
sentinel, and the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
— H. R. 4109 
A bill to establish an advisory board to as- 

sist the commission created by the joint 

resolution of December 20, 1944, in con- 
sidering a site and design for a National 

Memorial Stadium in the District of Co- 

lumbia, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District of 
Columbia,” approved December 20, 1944, is 
amended by redesignating section 3 as sec- 
tion 4 and by inserting immediately after 
section 2 the following new section: 

“Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created an ad- 
visory board, which shall advise and consult 
with the commission in carrying out its 
functions under this joint resolution. The 
advisory board shall consist of— 

“(1) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations in the field 
of recreation and sports: The United States 
Olympic Association, the American Recrea- 
tion Society, the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asociation, 
the Amateur Athletic Union, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the Athletic Institute, and the 
Sports Fishing Institute. 

“(2) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizs: tions: The Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Veterans of World War II, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association, the Ma- 
rine Corps League, the Marine Corps War 
Memorial Foundation, the American Vet- 
erans Commitee, the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America, and 
the Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States: and 

“(3) one person selected by each of the 

following national service organizations: The 
United Service Organizations (USO), the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 
,._(0) The advisory board may exercise its 
‘unctions through a working committee com- 
posed of 6 members, 2 selected jointly by 
the organizaitons named in each of the cate- 
sorles enumerated in subsection (a).” 

SEc, 2. The first section of such joint reso- 
lution is amended (1) by striking out “an 
athletic field and stadium” and inserting in 
“eu thereof “an athletic field, stadium, and 
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parade ground,” and (2) by striking out 
“World War I and World War II” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “World War I, World 
War UJ, and the Korean hostilities.” 


[From the New York Times, of May 5, 1955] 


Russians ARE SPENDING $62 MILLION ON ATH- 
LETIC FACILITIES—ACTION A PRELUDE TO 
OLYMPIcs’ Bmy>—RUSSIA REGARDED AS SEEK- 
ING 1960 or 1964 GAMES—Moscow SuBuRBS 
Get New STADIA 


Lonvon, May 4.—The Soviet Union, in an 
apparent bid for the 1960 or 1964 Olympics, 
announced today it was spending 250 mil- 
lion rubles ($62 million) this year to ex- 
pand athletic facilities in Moscow. 

S. V. Pushnov, chairman of the Moscow 
City Committee on Physical Culture and 
Sport, said in a Moscow radio broadcast heard 
here: 

“During this year alone 250 million rubles 
will be spent on sports facilities. 

“Work has started on the construction of 
a gigantic stadium in Luzhniki (a Moscow 
suburban district). 

“In Sokolniki (another Moscow district) 
@ summer artificial ice rink will be opened on 
which hockey players, ice skaters and figure 
skaters can compete. Construction is being 
completed on new indoor tennis courts.” 

Pushnov said nothing specifically about 
trying to obtain the games for the Soviet 
Union. However, the Russians have been 
privately talking about it since the Olympic 
committee meeting in Athens last May. 

In talks with foreigners they admitted the 
only thing preventing their lodging a bid for 
the games was lack of facilities in Moscow. 


STADIUM GROUNDS SMALL 


Hungary has been prominently mentioned 
as a possible 1940 site but the Russians may 
be aiming at 1964. Next year’s games will 
be held in Australia, 

Moscow already has the big Dynamo Sta- 
dium, but the grounds around it are small, 
There’s another stadium in the Stalino dis- 
trict, but isn’t big enough for the Olympics, 

By using the available stadiums—and cen- 
tering activities in the new one in Luzh- 
niki—the Russians could easily handle the 
Olympics. 

Housing would offer no particular prob- 
lems to the Russians. If they did not put 
up an Olympic village, they could do as 
they’ve done for other international events— 
just empty several hotels and use them, 

Pushnov also announced this summer 
would see the inauguration of the first Mos- 
cow games, About 300,000 athletes will take 
part. 





SPECIAL POLICE FOR OLYMPICS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, May 4.—Melbourne 
officials announced today that a_ special 
police corps had been organized for the 
1956 Olympic games “for the protection and 
general assistance of overseas competitors 
and visitors.” 

A committee of senior officers of all 
branches of the police force will work in 
close liaison with the organizers of the games. 
The police station building in the Olympic 
village of Heidelburg will be staffed by police- 
men speaking at least two foreign languages, 

Special squads of plainclothes policemen 
will be assigned to safeguard the visitors 
against pickpockets and confidence men, 
All incoming ships and airliners will be scru- 
tinized for foreign criminals, descriptions of 
whom are being obtained from the interna- 
tional police organization. 

Meanwhile the Olympic games construc- 
tion committee, after a stormy 2-hour meet- 
ing today, decided to proceed with a 333- 
meter concrete cycling track at Olympic 
Park. The track will cost 200,000 Australian 
pounds ($448,000). 
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[From the Los Angeles Examiner of April 29, 
1955] 


HovusE URGED TO CONSIDER Hearst Art, Sport 
PLAN TO COMBAT REDS 


(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, of New 
Jersey, today urged consideration of con- 
gressional measures to promote American 
culture and sports events in line with the 
program for “competitive coexistence” with 
Red Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District Commit- 
tee favorably reported out THompson’s first 
bill on the subject, providing for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Commission to formulate 
plans for the construction in the District of 
Columbia of a civic auditorium. The latter 
would include an inaugural hall of Presi- 
dents and a music, drama, fine arts and mass 
communications center. 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and Olympics Committee Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage that this country is in 
danger of losing its supremacy at the inter- 
national games. 


PROPOSALS 


THOMPSON said his legislation is specifi- 
cally designed to put in to effect the pro- 
posals made by Hearst upon his return from 
behind the Iron Curtain, where he inter- 
viewed the four top leaders of Communist 
Russia. 

The measures would create a national ad- 
visory committee under the welfare secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports and 
culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Hobby has approved a bill introduced 
by Representative WAINWRIGHT, Democrat, 
of New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts “and for other pur- 
poses.” 


WARNING 


However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Olympic 
Committee President Brundage on the sports 
challenge from the Soviet Union. 

He referred to a current magazine article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
“the greatest mass army of athletes the 
world has ever known.” 

Brundage said the Russians are almost cer- 
tain to dominate the 1956 Olympic Games 
unless “there is a sudden reawakening in 
this country.” 


TWENTY YEARS OLD 


“The huge Russian sports program is based 
on a broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,” THOMP- 
SON said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system, which was started more than 20 
years ago, was a very substantial contribu- 
tion to the success of the Soviet armies dur- 
ing World War II. No country is stronger 
than its people. 

“In his recent speech at Washington’s Na- 
tional Press Club, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., after his Russian trip, said that sports 
are a front on which the commissars are 
moving ahead full speed. 


PRESTIGE 


“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic Games since their inception. It 
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has been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-cosncious young 
people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Meibourne in 1956?’ . 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commis- 
sioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts 
for meeting the challenge of competitive 
coexistence with the Communists.” 

THOMPSON added the legislation intro- 
duced by himself, Representatives Roosr- 
VELT (Democrat, California), and Reuss 
(Democrat), Wisconsin, was designed to 
carry out “the excellent proposals and timely 
warnings of Mr. Hearst.” 


Price Supports for Basic Commodities 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic 
commodities. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, from the argument advanced 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacGE] there might be drawn the con- 
clusion there were no Members of the 
House other than the gentleman from 
Texas who had any sympathy or kindly 
feeling for people who were in the lower 
income groups or who were unfortunate. 
If I desired to cry all over the place about 
individuals or groups in my district, I 
might refer to those pepole who work 
on the lowlands, on their knees, weeding 
celery, onions, carrots or cabbage, or 
I might talk about the folks who spray 
their fruit trees, harvest the berries or 
pick the cherries, and tell you how little 
they get as the result of their labor. But 
that in a way, is quite beside the point, 
although if peanuts are to be on the list 
of basic commodities why not the other 
farm products which I have just men- 
tioned? 

Mr. Chairman, listen to this argu- 
ment made by our good friend from 
Texas. He held up that peanut bar and 
he said he paid a nickel for it. I just 
went out and bought one. He said that 
peanuts cost so much, but he did not 
give the cost of the other ingredients. 
Then he said, and listen to this, that 
the manufacturer made a profit of 800 
percent. When I went out and bought 
my peanut bar just 75 feet from where 
he purchased his I asked the young lady 
out there who sells them, the efficient, 
kindly, always pleasant daughter of our 
longtime faithful friend Ben “What is 
your profit on a 5-cent bar?” She said, 
“Two cents.” So there goes two-fifths 
at least of the manufacturer’s 800 per- 
cent. Had I used the computing meth- 
ods of our colleague I would have come 
up with a loss. 

If the gentleman from Texas cannot 
give us any better argument than that, 
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and any better figures, any nearer ap- 
proach to the facts than the ones he 
gave us, why should we accept his state- 
ments? 

Mr. GROSS. Was the candy bar you 
bought made in Britain or the United 
States? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. From 
the quality of it I think it was made 
here. It was the better. 


Maj. Gen. E. A. Pollock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a con- 
current resolution adopted by the legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina 
recommending Maj. Gen. E. A. Pollock 
to the President of the United States 
for appointment to the office of Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps. We people of the State of South 
Carolina are extremely proud of General 
Pollock and the record he has made with 
the United States Marine Corps. I join 
with the State legislature of my home 
State in recommending this fine general 
for the position of Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

The resolution follows: , 
Concurrent resolution commending Maj. 

Gen. E. A. Pollock to the President of the 

United States for appointment to the office 

of Commandant of the United States 

Marine Corps should a vacancy occur 


Whereas Maj. Gen. E. A. Pollock has spent 
his life in distinguished service of his 
country; and 

Whereas the members of the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina have 
visited the Parris Island Recruit Depot, of 
which he is the commanding general, and 
have seen the efficient operation of the depot 
base and the splendid results of the training 
being given to the young men of the Marine 
Corps under his inspiring leadership; and 

Whereas the high morale of the officers and 
men of the Parris Island Recruit Depot is 
the best indication of the universal admira- 
tion and respect inspired by him in all; and 

Whereas the outstanding accomplishments 
of Maj. Gen. E. A. Pollock in time of war 
and in time of peace prove him to be emi- 
nently qualified for appointment as Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine Corps: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina (the Senate 
concurring), That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of South Carolina 
hereby commend Maj. Gen. E. A. Pollock, 
commanding general of the Recruit Depot at 
Parris Island, S. C., to the President of the 
United States for appointment as Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine Corps 
should a vacancy occur in that office; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
each United States Senator from South 
Carolina, and to each Member of the United 
States House of Representatives from South 
Carolina. 
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Memorial Postage Stamp Honoring 
American Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor of representing the good people of 
the 25th Congressional District of south. 
ern Illinois, many of whom earn their 
livelihood by mining coal in the bowels of 
the earth. 

A great many people in southern Ijji- 
nois and other coal-mining areas of this 
country have felt that it is only proper 
and fitting that a United States me. 
morial postage stamp be issued honoring 
the great American coal industry, its coa} 
miners, and the over 115,000 brave dead, 
killed in the coal mines of this country, 

I have joined with many Congressmen 
and United States Senators in requesting 
the Postmaster General tg issue such a 
memorial stamp, but we have been un- 
successful to date. I think it is high time 
that our deceased coal miners be recog- 
nized for the great effort they have given 
in helping make America the greatest 
country in the world. I sincerely believe 
that this memorial postage stamp should 
be issued for these 115,000 heroes of our 
industrial “front” who sleep in unhon- 
ored graves over the Nation. 


I want to pay tribute to a great Ameri- 
can, Mr. Vachel Davis, Eldorado, Ill., a 
coal miner artist and include in the 
REcorD an article written by Mr. Davis 
entitled “This I Believe,” which was de- 
livered on a coast-to-coast broadcast, 
CBS network, April 14, 1955, at 3:10 p.m, 
central standard time. 


Tu1s I Berreve—A Coan MINER WALKING 
CLOSE TO DEATH DAILY ForMS A PHILOS- 
OPHY OF His Own 


After having lived in the coalfields for 50 
years, with the smoke from the coal mines as 
a horizon, I know tragedy. The tragedy of 
mine explosions and the death whistle whose 
wailing sound strikes terror in the hearts of 
everyone who lives on company row and in 
every coal miner’s humble shack. Often as 
a lad I stood with the crowd gathered around 
the mine shaft where a tragedy had oc- 
curred. Wita pale drawn faces, tears cours- 
ing down their cheeks, some sobbing, some 
praying, were the wives, mothers, and chil- 
dren of the men who worked in the pits. 
Sometimes a wife or a mother had to be held 
back from Jumping into the open mine shalt. 
As a child, these scenes haunted me. 

A coal miner walks so close to death daily, 
in the nether darkness of his world, he forms 
a philosophy o¢ his own of necessity. When 
a man knows that he is utterly, helplessly 
surrounded by danger, with millions of tons 
of rock and earth above him, with only small 
mine props to support the roof over him, he 
must find something to have faith in. Some- 
times there is a tendency to believe in ghosts 
and omens. Some carry good-luck charms, 
to help ward off danger. One may feel that 
he has a charmed life, or another may reckon 
that “what is to be will be,” and there is no 
way to avert this predestination. There are 
many who believe in prayer and faith in the 
protecting hand of God. 


The coal miner’s creed might not always 
be orthodox and his cathedral has no costly 
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ned-glass windows. The mine safety 
are the pillars of his temple where he 
ers his prayers, without the solemn 
of the organ and the cushioned pews. 
But his horny, calloused hand brushes away 
a tear from his coal-blackened cheek, and he 
feels that God has heard him through the 
several hundred feet of earth that hangs over 
nim. And he knows that there is a God, for 
he feels that inward Witness and Presence 
that satisfies him. 

I believe when a man realizes how helpless 
and insufficient mortals are, when he faces 
jnevitable danger and tragedy, he must put 
his faith in something greater than himself. 
When a man has looked upon the broken, 


crushed, 


etal 
props 
whisp 
tones 


and burned forms of his miner 


buddies, and when he dares to think on 
these things, he forgets the devil-may-care 
front that he wears. The words that come 
from his untrained lips are heard of God 
and He recognizes it as prayer. 

So, this I believe, that men who face con- 


stant dangers, as do coal miners, do pray, for 
i; is the only help they can expect. When 
a] nature seems to cry out and revolt in the 
powels of the earth, the helplessness of a 
man leaves no possible avenue of escape— 
ciher than help that is supernatural and 
divine 

But, while a miner to some degree becomes 
a fatalist, I believe that there are things a 
man is meant to try to change. With what 
knowledge and art I possess, I find my great- 
est satisfaction is in trying to save the lives 
of the men who mine our Nation’s coal. I 
cannot doubt that there is a Supreme 
Bemg—there is a power above that of man— 
and I believe that in devoting myself as best 
I can to improve the welfare of others—by 
doing this—I am fulfilling His purpose. 





City Council, Peabody, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by the city council, Peabody, 
Mass., endorsing legislation for the pur- 
pose of increasing the Federal minimum 
wage: 

RESOLUTION ON RAISING THE FEDERAL 
MINIMUM WAGE 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has proposed, and Congress is now consider- 
ing, legislation to increase the Federal mini- 
mum wage above the present inadequate 
figure of 75 cents an hour; and 

Whereas a fair and reasonable minimum 
wage would raise the living standards of un- 
derpaid workers, increase the national in- 
come, stimulate business activity, minimize 
unfair industrial competition based upon 
sweatshop wages and help to solve the prob- 
lem of runaway shops; and 

Whereas the city of Peabody, Mass., has 
suffered serious competition because of the 
inadequacy of the present minimum wage, 
and is threatened with further difficulties 
unless action is taken quickly; and 

Whereas the President's proposal of a 90- 
cent minimum falls far short of meeting the 
heeds of underpaid workers or of the popula- 
tion as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Peabody, That we call upon the Congress of 
the United States to enact a Federal mini- 
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mum wage of $1.25 an hour, and urge our 
Senators and Representatives to support such 
legislation, in the interest both of our own 
community and of the Nation. 

Aodpted at a regular meeting of the Pea- 
body City Council held Thursday, April 28, 
1955. 





Why Is the United States Unpopular in 
Europe ?—The Real Crime of the Amer- 
icans—American Giveaways Do Not 
Improve Other People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by one 
Indro Montanelli, Italian political ana- 
lyst and author, who recently wrote in 
Milan’s leading newspaper, Corriere della 
Sera, on the subject of American aid to 
European countries. He points out, in 
this article, that the Americans have a 
“craze for improving us, for making us 
try to be in every way kinder to each 
other, juster, richer, happier.” 

Mr. Speaker, here is more evidence 
that the foreign aid programs which 
have been pouring billions of dollars into 
many countries in Europe and Asia is 
not having the effect it was desired to 
have. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the article by Mr. Mon- 
tanelli: 

THE REAL CRIME OF THE AMERICANS 


Why is America so unpopular even in those 
countries which she has liberated and subse- 
quently helped to rebuild and rescue from 
starvation? It is a legitimate question which 
I myself would ask if I were an American, 
and as such, had lost, let us say, one son in 
Normandy to save France. The only country 
which might have some reason for ingrati- 
tude is Germany. Yet Germany is the only 
country which looks amicably at the 
ex-enemy. 

Of all the objective causes with which we 
justify our feeling of rancor against an en- 
emy, guilty of having beaten us in a war 
which we declared, there’s not one that holds 
good. They have taken from us neither 
ships, nor cannons, nor a foot of land; they 
treated our prisoners with great humanity; 
they have given us 40 billion lire ($65 mil- 
lion). Unfortunately all these claims on our 
gratitude are obscured by one defect of 
which there isn’t the slightest hope that 
Americans can be cured, because it’s in their 
blood, it’s constitutional. It is the craze for 
improving us, for making us try to be in 
every way kinder to each other, Juster, 
richer, happier. 

The real trouble—the great inexplicable 
crime of the Americans—is that they really 
are better than us Europeans. I don’t say 
more intelligent. Neither would I say that 
the Americans are more cultured, capable, 
refined, or courageous. I only say they are 
better intentioned, ready to sacrifice the in- 
dividual for the common good, more candid, 
more trustful of others, and more ready than 
we are to see the good rather than the bad 
side of things. 

It upsets all our criteria which -for cen- 
turies have trained us to look for evil behind 
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the mask of innocence, and to oppose it with 
malice even more subtle and perverse. The 
whole of Europe is envious of America, en- 
vious of her power, her well-being. 





Does the Hatch Act Go Too Far? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, ina 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post an editorial cites a case now pending 
on appeal in a Federal district court in 
Vermont which involves the Hatch Act 
and the rights of an American citizen to 
freedom of speech. 

This case, now known as the Simpson 
case, involves one, W. Arthur Simpson, 
who is Vermont’s commissioner of social 
welfare. His job involves administering 
State funds plus certain grants-in-aid 
from the Federal Government. 

In October of 1951 Mr. Simpson wrote 
a letter to the editor of the Boston Herald 
in which he stated his own personal 
choice of Senator Robert Taft as Repub- 
lican candidate for President. 

Because Mr. Simpson dared to express 
his personal opinion as to which candi- 
date he believed to be best suited for 
nomination by his party for President, 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in 1953, issued a “letter of charges” 
against him charging him with violation 
of the Hatch Political Activities Act. 
The basis of this charge was that Mr. 
Simpson had violated the law in writing 
his letter. 

The State of Vermont was ordered by 
the Federal commission to fire Arthur 
Simpson, but refused, and in an effort to 
force compliance with its order, the Civil 
Service Commission then told the State 
of Vermont that the Federal Govern- 
ment would hold out from Vermont’s 
share of welfare aid an amount equal to 
Simpson’s salary for 2 years. At this 
point Vermont appealed to the Federal 
district court in Montpelier where the 
case is still pending. 

This, in my opinion, is a case border- 
ing on the ridiculous when the Federal 
Government will invoke the Hatch Act 
against a citizen who expresses his per- 
sonal opinion, and signs his name as a 
private citizen. 

The man or woman who enters Gov- 
ernment service, either at the Federal or 
State level, does not renounce all citizen- 
ship rights as an individual upon taking 
such office. 

But it would appear this is the view 
taken by those who administer the 
Hatch Act, if a man’s discharge is or- 
dered for expressing a personal opinion, 
and an attempt made to force the State 
to comply with the order by the with- 
holding of welfare aid. 

If this is an example of the extent to 
which those charged with administration 
of the Hatch Act intend to go in deny- 
ing the rights of free speech and expres- 
sion of personal opinion to employees 
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of Federal and State Governments, then 
I think it is high time we took a 
long look at the Hatch Act, and consider 
proper amendments to it, or, perhaps, 
its repeal, and replacement with better 
legislation in which the civil rights of 
Government employees will be protected 
adequately. 

I am fully aware of the importance of 
keeping Federal employees out of poli- 
tics. However, the Hatch Act was not 
enacted to deny to Federal employees the 
rights guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution. 

Freedom of speech is a privilege which 
every American cherishes. And so long 
as a man expresses his own opinion as a 
private individual, he should be protected 
in this right. Nor should he live in fear 
that his job will be taken from him if he 
exercises this basic right of citizenship. 

In the totalitarian state men must live 
in silence, fearful that any expression 
of personal opinion not in accord with 


the will of the government in power will 


result in immediate retaliation. 

Robert Simpson exercised his right 
guaranteed under the Constitution to ex- 
press his personal opinion on a matter 
of importance to him as an American 
citizen. As a result, the Federal Govern- 
ment ordered his removal from his State 
position, thus expanding Federal power 
within a State. When the State refused 
to comply with this order, the Federal 
Government attempted to bring pressure 
to bear on the State government by with- 
holding Federal-aid funds. 

This is a situation that cannot be tol- 
erated in the United States. And we 
should not delay in taking appropriate 
action to safeguard the right of free 
speech to every American, regardless of 
whether he is employed in government 
service or in private business. 


The following article from the Post 
states the case of W. Arthur Simpson, 
a citizen in public service who dared ex- 
press his personal opinion as to a candi- 
date for public office, and was faced with 
dismissal from office after more than a 
third of a century of distinguished serv- 
ice for the State of Vermont: 


It’s Harp To See a “LETTER TO THE EDITOR” 
AS REALLY IMMORAL POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


When W. Arthur Simpson, a Vermont 
State employee, sat down to write a letter to 
the editor of the Boston Herald back in 
October 1951 he had no idea that this exer- 
cise of an ancient and honorable American 
privilege would eventually land him smack 
in the middle of a State rights fight to de- 
termine how much authority over its own 
affairs a State must surrender in exchange 
for Federal aid. 

Mr. Simpson, a Republican, is Vermont’s 
commissioner of social welfare, a job that 
involves administering State funds, plus cer- 
tain grants-in-aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the preconvention discussion of 
the best possible Republican presidential 
candidate, Mr. Simpson favored Senator Rob- 
ert Taft. He wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Boston Herald saying that while he 
didn’t think Robert Taft was the only alter- 
native, “he at least has the virtue of being 
honest, forceful, a fighter, and a successful 
campaigner.” Surely Mr. Simpson’s views 
should have no more to do with his fitness 
to hold his job than if he had come out for 
Senator KEFAUVER. 

However, the United States Civil Service 
Commission, in 1953, issued a “letter of 
charges” against the Vermont social-welfare 
head, charging that he had violated the 
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Hatch Political Activities Act by writing the 
letter, and by presiding at a session of the 
Republican State convention in 1950. The 
Commission did this even though published 
Federal Security Agency rules and the laws 
of the State of Vermont seemed to Mr. Simp- 
son to exempt him from the Hatch Act on 
the ground that he was putting in most of 
his time for his State, and not for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Federal Commission ordered Vermont 
to fire Arthur Simpson. Vermont refused. 
The Civil Service Commission then told 
Vermont that Uncle Sam would hold out 
from Vermont’s share of welfare aid an 
amount equal to Simpson's salary for 2 years. 
At this, the Vermonters appealed to the Fed- 
eral district court in Montpelier, where the 
case is now pending. 

Incidentally, Mr. Simpson has worked for 
his State quite a while, apaprently without 
trouble. In April 1953 the Vermont Legis- 
lature adopted a resolution praising him for 
distinguished service over more than a third 
of a century, citing him as a “gracious neigh- 
bor and public administrator,” and conclud- 
ing, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Other States are up in arms about what 
was done to this Vermont Republican, and 
the expansion of Federal power which it im- 
plies. New Hampshire has joined Vermont 
in the court battle. Indiana, where four 
State employees have been charged with po- 
litical activity, seems about to follow suit, 
with Hoosier Gov. George Craig leading an 
effort to persuade other States to support a 
bill by Congressman JOHN V. BEAMER, Indi- 
ana Republican, which would make the 
Hatch Act apply only to Federal employees. 

Lawyers for the State of Vermont urge 
persuasively that the Federal Government's 
idea that the Hatch Act applies to anybody 
who works even part time for a State agency 
receiving Federal funds could logically in- 
volve a State employee serving 1 day or 
members of any State board or commission 
financed by $1 of Federal funds. Such a 
person couldn’t write a letter to the editor 
on a political matter, even if he didn’t write 
in his official capacity. (Mr. Simpson signed 
only his name, didn’t use his official title.) 

Conceding that the Hatch Act was wisely 
intended to keep Federal employees out of 
politics, it is certainly doubtful that Congress 
intended to extend its prohibitions to every 
State office that gets a nickel of Federal 
money or to mere expression of preference 
for candidates for office. If that is what Con- 
gress did intend, a vote on the Beamer resolu- 
tion provides an opportunity to make the 
intention plain. In the meantime a vote of 
thanks is due the Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Indiana rebels for bringing the whole 
thing to light. 

The Simpson case may go against them, 
now that the Federal camel has thrust its 
head legally into so many local tents. If it 
does, it will be time for a lot of Americans 
to get into politics in earnest and reverse the 
trend by which Federal control of State 
affairs is assumed as the price of Federal 
aid. If the Simpson case causes the citi- 
zenry to look these Federal gift horses in 
the mouth, there’s nothing wrong with that. 


Hon. John Taber 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been called to our attention that one of 
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the great men of not only our time but 
of all times, today is celebrating his 75th 
birthday. I am referring to the Hon 
JoHN TaBER, the gentleman from Ney 
York. 

Words fail me when I attempt to ex. 
press my appreciation of the many kind 
things, the courteous treatment, and the 
consideration that has been shown me by 
JOHN TABER. He had attained high posi. 
tion but he never forgets the little man 
whether this individual is his colleague, 
his friend or—yes, even his politica] 
enemy. My experience has proven to 
me that JoHN TaBer has only one rule 
and that is the Golden Rule—“Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you.” 

He has never forgotten that he is g 
public servant and he is one who remem- 
bers not only the people that sent him 
to Congress but all the people. 

And may I add, Mr. Speaker, just a 
note of praise and appreciation of Joxy 
TaBER’s helpmate, his wife, Gertrude. 
She, too, follows the rules that I have 
expressed above and they together make 
a team that will be remembered by those 
who write for the Archives. 


Public Honor for Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert a letter which I have 
written to Mr. Mark Wright, president of 
the San Jose Newspaper Guild of San 
Jose, Calif. This organization of work- 
ing newspapermen and newspaperwomen 
recently honored the public servants of 
local government in our community by 
presenting its annual “Outstanding Citi- 
zen of the Year Award” to Mr. Francis 
Tanner, a patrolman on the San Jose 
police force: 

Mr. MarRK WRIGHT, 
President, San Jose Newspaper Guild, 
San Jose Mercury-News, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Dear MR. WRIGHT: The increasingly com- 
plex problems facing our local communities 
today could never be mastered were it not 
for the ability, loyalty, and devotion to duty 
of the men and women who are the civil 
servants of the public in the administration 
of our government. It is to the everlasting 
credit of our free American press that the 
public is kept informed about the activities 
of these public servants, and that a close 
link is maintained between the public and 
those laboring on its behalf. 

Today I should like to express to you and 
the working members of the San Jose News- 
paper Guild my sincere appreciation for pre- 
senting your “Outstanding Citizen of the 
Year Award” for 1955 to a plain patrolman of 
the San Jose police force. Most of us whd 
keep up on local affairs are familiar with the 
names and activities of top officials, such 4 
the mayor, the city manager, the chief of 
police, or the sheriff. Your award to Patrol- 
man Francis Tanner points out admirably 
that the public is served with equal distinc- 
tion by policemen, clerks, firemen, meter 
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readers, draftsmen, laborers, technicians, re- 
airmen, and many other categories of men 
ee women. We, aS members of the com- 
munity, have every reason to be proud of 
vin choosing the recipient of this year’s 
award, your organization acted from first- 
pand knowledge of the merit which alone de- 
termined the choice. In doing so, you per- 
formed & considerable public service which 
cannot but benefit the community. May I 
commend the San Jose Newspaper Guild for 
doing such an excellent job in fulfilling its 
mission in our community. 
Sincerely, 
CHar_LEs S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the REA 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
REA program, I deem it appropriate to 
give the Congress a report on the actions 
of the program in the First District of 
Arkansas. 

There are 10 counties in the first dis- 
trict, and electric lines extend into each 
of these counties under member-owned 
electric cooperatives operation. There 
are 4 electric cooperative corporations 
located in the first district, and 2 of them 
are the largest in the entire State of 
Arkansas. 

The Craighead Electric Cooperative 
Corp., with headquarters located at 
Jonesboro, Ark., is the largest in 
Arkansas, serving 16,500 members on 
3,900 miles of line in Craighead, Greene, 
Poinsett, Lawrence, Crittenden, and 
parts of Independence and Randolph 
Counties. This cooperative was first put 
into operation in November of 1938, and 
in the years since has served an area 
principally devoted to agricultural crops 
of cotton, corn, rice, and soybeans, 
although the area is growing in the pro- 
duction of beef cattle, dairy animals, 
hogs, and poultry. 

The Woodruff Electric Cooperative 
Corp., with headquarters in Forrest 
City, Ark., is the second-largest elec- 
tric cooperative in Arkansas. This cor- 
poration has 3,400 miles of line serving 
12,500 members. This organization went 
into operation in 1938, and serves mem- 
bers in St. Francis, Lee, Phillips, Cross, 


Crittenden, Woodruff, and Monroe 
Counties. 

' The Clay County Electric Cooperative 
Corp., located in Clay, Greene, and 


Randolph Counties, has its headquarters 
at Corning, Ark. This cooperative, since 
£oing into operation in November of 
1939, has expanded to 1,798 miles of lines 
Serving 6,207 members. Agricultural 
loads served by this cooperative are 
broiler operations, livestock, dairying, 
row crop and rice irrigation and cotton 


eins, 
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The Mississippi County Electric Coop- 
erative, Inc., with headquarters in 
Blytheville, Ark., serves one of the rich- 
est agricultural areas in the Midsouth. 
This pioneer cooperative now has 800 
miles of lines serving 4,200 members. 

It would not be fitting to report on 
these fine cooperatives without mention- 
ing some of the men who have made 
these organizations so successful. For 
these are the men who have worked 
through the years to bring electricity to 
the farms. 

I would like to recognize the tire- 
less work of such pioneers as Mr. Leon 
Presson, president of the Clay County 
Electric Cooperative Corp., and Mr. 
Adolph Lillard, their able manager. 
Others in this organization are Mr. J. 
Frank Ellis, Mr. Thomas Hall, Mr. Paul 
Moore, Mr. Clois Butler, Mr. C. T. John- 
son, Mr. Mack Dalton, Mr. Roy Creek, 
Mr. W. Z. Porter, and the Honorable E. G. 
Ward. 

In the Craighead organization are 
such fine men as Mr. S. C. Chapin, the 
president, and their fine administrative 
manager, Mr. Earl Walden. Working 
with these men are Mr. G. C. Jernigan, 
Mr. Oscar Robinson, Mr. E. L. Stillions, 
Mr. L. C. Sloan, Mr. C. H. Montieth, Mr. 
G. M. Shipman, Mr. W. A. Cunningham, 
Mr. Raybon Sullivan, Mr. Ode Chipman, 
Mr. Garland Arrington, and the Hon- 
orable Charles Frierson. 

Associated with Mr. Charley Lutes, 
president of the Mississippi County Elec- 
tric Cooperative, and their fine manager, 
Mr. H. C. Knappenberger, are Mr. Tom 
Callis, Mr. Charles R. Coleman, Mr. B. B. 
Threlkeld, Mr. Claude Duncan, Mr. G. 
W. Garrigan, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Mr. 
W. E. Hagan, Mr. R. L. Houck, Mr. Lloyd 
Shelton, and Mr. Earl Wildy. 

In the large Woodruff Electric Coop- 
erative Corp. and working with their 
president, Mr. John Doyel, and their 
fine manager, Mr. T. E. Bostick, are Mr. 
J. E. Breeding, Mr. V. O. Turner, Mr. 
James Smith, Mr. E. E. James, Mr. Jo- 
seph Whittenton, Mr. J. Crossett, Mr. 
Carson Brown, Mr. John Brooks, Mr. 
Homer G. Townes, and their excellent 
attorney, the Honorable John Eldridge, 
Jr. 

These men, pioneers all in this great 
work, are continuing to give their serv- 
ice to their neighbors in the work of the 
REA. 





The Meaning of Mother’s Day in the Free 
World and Behind the Iron Curtain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years we have been 
setting aside special days to emphasize 
certain human relationships, among 
them Mother’s Day. We have agreed 
that on the second Sunday in May of 
each year we will pay tribute to the vir- 
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tues of motherhood, the love, the cour- 
age, and the strength of mothers down 
the ages, which we recognize as the 
molding and steadying force in every 
normal childhood and in every happy 
home. 

There are many things I could say 
about the custom we are establishing— 
for to me these days are useful only if 
they give to every one of the 365 days of 
our calendar year a deeper sense of what 
these relationships mean. But today I 
want to speak for a few minutes about 
the use being made of Mother’s Day and 
of Children’s Day by the Communists 
who have become so consummately skill- 
ful in using the emotions of men and 
women to hide their purposes. 

Women who believe in God—no mat- 
ter what their form of belief—cannot 
do less than resent the the use the Com- 
munists are making of women in all 
lands—using words to deceive, to cover 
up reality. And they exploit these words 
and send them out to all the corners of 
the earth. 

DANGER SIGNALS 

Let me give you some danger signals: 

On March 8 of each year, the Com- 
munist world celebrates International 
Women’s Day. On this day the Inter- 
national Federation of Democratic Wom- 
en mobilizes its 66 million women all 
over the world. On this day Communist 
women display their power and their 
contribution to building up the Commu- 
nist world. All Communist govern- 
ments, all Communist parties of all coun- 
tries give special attention to this day, 
and praise the women for what they 
have done and scold them for what they 
failed todo. This is the day when Com- 
munist women feel the public tribute 
paid to them and when they are made to 
feel how important and how needed they 
are as a factor in building up commu- 
nism. The wife is expected to influence 
her husband, the mother to educate the 
children, the working woman to speed up 
production to build the Communist state. 
Women in politics are expected to do a 
tremendous job as propaganda agents, as 
information agents, and as legislators to 
press for laws that aid the Communist 
plan. 

On June 1 of each year the Commu- 
nist-dominated world celebrates Chil- 
dren’s Day on the national and inter- 
national level. On this day they show 
the world “the wonderful Communist 
children—loyal to the State, and so 
mature when they reach the age of 14 
that they do not need the guidance of 
their parents any more. They are free 
to do what they please. At this time it 
becomes their right and duty to spy on 
their parents and to do all assignments 
given them by the party leaders. 

I would urge you to read the readily 
available Communist pamphlets on the 
Education of Communist Youth, to un- 
derstand what is actually being done to 
youth. 

COMMUNIST MOTHER’S DAY 


On the 18th of June, a matter of only 
@ few weeks from now, Communist 
Mother’s Day will be tuned to the note 
of hate of the West, and above all else, 
hate of America. And in July another 
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World Congress of Mothers will be called. 
At this Congress an appeal will be ad- 
dressed to all mothers everywhere—an 
emotional appeal—to ban atomic war, 
to stop “American imperialism” and its 
interference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. It will urge all mothers to work 
for peace and brotherly love among all 
nations. It will be beamed to the hearts 
of the mothers of the West—to the trust- 
ing women of the free world who listen 
eagerly to all voices in support of peace. 
But we women of America—yes, and our 
men as well—with women everywhere 
should listen intelligently. We should 
not permit ourselves to accept these 
high-sounding words until we have ex- 
amined the kind of “peace” that is being 
offered us by the Communist leaders. 
We should be keenly aware that the 
Communist Mother’s World Congress 
combines its channels of propaganda 
with those of the Vienna Peace Confer- 
ence. We should be alert to see what a 
truly terrific outlet this gives with which 
to flood our press, etc. Somehow we 
must be prepared to refute this propa- 
ganda immediately and effectively, or we 
give the impression that what they say 
is true: that America is the aggressor 
and the warmonger, while Communists 
are doves of peace. 

We who live in this free America— 
especially we who are women, whether 
we be mothers in fact or not—feel an 
especial urgency to bring to all people 
everywhere the realization of what the 
inevitable results will be should com- 
munism be able to becloud the true issues 
so thoroughly that women and men as 
well permit themselves to be taken in by 
their words. 

What channels do we free people here 
in America have to counteract the floods 
upon floods of propaganda that are con- 
stantly poured over us and the increased 
fiood that will be loosed on these special 
dates? 

We have the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and we should use it more 
intelligently. We should see to it that 
it has the personne] and the tools to doa 
real job for us. I am thoroughly aware 
of the criticisms that have been hurled at 
it—some justified but much not justi- 
fied—but it is our one general channel. 
Then there is Radio Free Europe that is 
doing much. We could concentrate our 
subject matter and refute the dove of 
peace of the hammer and sickle. 

WOMEN FOR FREEDOM OF EUROPE 


We have in our midst also a woman’s 
group whose knowledge is far beyond our 
own, because it is drawn from personal 
experience and from the constant flow 
of information from the curtained coun- 
tries that are theirs. 

I speak of Women for Freedom of 
Europe, Inc. This organization at 8 
West 40th Street, New York, is a member 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Its president is Geraldine Fitch; 
the chairman of its advisory board is 
Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, one of the 
finest representatives of American 
womanhood. These women have under- 
taken to study and analyze from first- 
hand information, the social changes in- 
troduced in these Communist and Com- 
munist-dominated lands, and to learn 
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the effects of these changes upon the 
lives of women and their families. A 
seminar now in progress at the Baltic 
House of Freedom in New York City is 
giving out important information about 
the laws recently introduced in order to 
Sovietize the pattern of family life, the 
education of children—and again I urge 
you to read Lenin’s brochure on the 
Education of Communist Youth—and 
the working conditions imposed upon 
women. We Americans should know 
more of the actual conditions. It is so 
difficult for us to picture such a situa- 
tion. We do not realize how vital it is 
that we who are still free should work 
together to retain our freedom. 

As you well know, Communist propa- 
ganda is constantly telling their own peo- 
ple and the world that only the U.S.S.R. 
works for peace—that America is re- 
sponsible for all the war talk—all their 
need for ever more war strength. And 
they are good at it. Do not mistake that. 

CONTRASTS IN PEACE EFFORTS 


Let me review a few things which 
would seem not only to disprove their 
contentions, but to paint the picture in 
its true colors. 

The historic record of the American 
people for peace stands despite the Com- 
munist labels of “‘warmonger” and “ag- 
gressor.” ‘The quick demobilization of 
the American forces after the war, tells 
clearly our dislike of war and love of 
peace. By contrast the whole Russian 
Army is still under arms and ready for 
action, with armies of the captive coun- 
tries gradually integrated into a joint 
Soviet military plan. Drawn up this 
February by Soviet officiers and military 
delegates this plan designated Hungary, 
together with Bulgaria and Romania, as 
the second defense line. The delegates 
of the satellite states proposed that each 
country have its own military command 
with Soviet officers as “liaison.” ‘The 
Russians counterproposed that Russian 
military headquarters be set up in each 
country and their “proposal” was “ac- 
cepted” by all the delegates, as the Minsk 
resolution. In view of the impending 
ratification of the Austrian Peace Treaty 
which implies withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Austria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania, the Minsk resolution supplies an- 
other pretext for keeping the Russian 
armies in these countries. 

After the Second World War the Ache- 
son-Lilienthal-Baruch plan for interna- 
tional agency control of atomic produc- 
tion was blocked by Soviet veto in the 
United Nations. Also another generous 
effort for the sharing of ‘“atoms-for- 
peace” was presented by President Eisen- 
hower to the United Nations and accepted 
by the General Assembly in November 
23, 1954. 

Assistance was originated and largely 
underwritten by the United States 
through the Marshall Plan, NATO, and 
the Point Four Program for the Under- 
developed countries. This is elequent 
testimony of the American people’s striv- 
ing for world peace based on higher 
standards of living, with freedom and 
justice strengthened by economic secur- 
ity and without political influence. 

In the treatment of former enemies 
America actually donated billions of dol- 
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lars for the reconstruction of Japan and 
Italy, while Soviet Russia looted pi}. 
lions’ worth from the captive countries 
Today Japan is a free country, with its 
own foreign policy as is Western Ger. 
many. 

I could name many more matters 
which show our good faith, and the Com. 
munist infidelities. But my purpose to. 
day is not tied to these things. My pur- 
pose is to draw the attention of all wom- 
en to the need for intelligent thought 
and action lest we let the soft words of 
those who talk peace, deafen us to the 
steady and persistent beat of the drums 
of war from which they emanate. 

Peace never comes easily for it is g 
quality of the heart, of the personality, 
The work for peace is not a matter of 
mass gatherings, and propaganda ban- 
ners. The work for peace involves in- 
stead a constant vigilance against the 
Slavery which the Soviets are forcing 
upon millions and millions of people in 
the name of peace. 

We who are free women in a free land 
must keep faith with our own dedication 
to peace and also with the trust that 
women of the rest of the world have 
placed in American womanhood. We 
must recognize the false and stand firm- 
ly behind each true and since step to- 
ward a just and lasting peace. 

Such a rededication of ourselves to the 
true meaning of freedom, which after ail 
is our responsibility to the Infinite, can 
bring new meaning to our so-called 
Mother’s Day. May we work unceasing- 
ly and humbly that freedom may be re- 
born across the world. 

COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


Even before I had the responsibility 
of chairmanship of a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
having to do with national and interna- 
tional movements, the committee that 
drafted the Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism, I had concerned 
myself with communism and its teach- 
ings, it methods, its goals. Insofar as 
I have been able, I have followed the 
tragic history of those peoples and coun- 
tries who are behind the curtain, hoping 
that other countries and other peoples 
might learn from these tragedies and not 
be engulfed. 

Let me give you something of the his- 
tory as it has been laid bare: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ever since World War I, as an active 
and loyal member of the League of 
Nations, Czechoslovakia kept a constant 
record for peace and international co- 
operation. Confronted by the increased 
Nazi menace, it supplemented its sys- 
tem of alliances with France and the 
Little Entente by a treaty with the Soviet 
Union in 1935, which was renewed in 
December 1943, and was clearly based 
on nonintervention by the U. S. S. R. 
in the internal affairs of the postwar 
Czechoslovak Republic. Yet, its genuine 
effort to promote European reconstruc- 
tion and the work of the United Nations 
was abruptly ended by combined machl- 
nations of the Soviet Union and its Com- 
munist agents within. By a violent coup 
Czechoslovakia was deprived of its tra- 
ditional role of working for peace, ils 
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democratic system was overthrown, and 
its people drawn into the orbit of Soviet 
slavery. nate aleiibi 

Lithuania and her Baltic neighbors, 
Estonia and Latvia, existed in peace with 
Russia ever since the establishment of 
their independence in 1918. In the 
course of good neighborliness, peace 
treaties were Made, nonaggression pacts 
signed, and mutual-assistance treaties 
concluded. The mutual-assistance trea- 
ties were for a term of 15 years. Yet 
within 8 months these Baltic States fell 
under such ruthless occupation as his- 
tory has seldom recorded. 

In Estonia, according to verified data, 
about 60,000 persons were deported to 
the Soviet Union in 1940-41. About 2,000 
men and women were executed on the 
spot; 9,229 of the deported or murdered 
were minors or children under 20 years 
of age. In 1949 a considerably larger 
number of people were deported than 
during the mass deportation in 1941. 

In Latvia, during the first occupation 
in 1940-41, a total of 37,500 persons was 
deported. Including the subsequent de- 
portations after the reoccupation of the 
country in 1944, the allover amount is 
far over 100,000 persons. 

Since the first mass deportation of the 
horrible night of June 13-14 in 1941, in 
Lithuania, six other deportations have 
taken place, taking young people, 
fathers, mothers, and children. Eighty- 
three thousand Lithuanians were 
driven off in the early part of May 1945. 
In May 22, 1948, Lithuania lost more 
than 100,000 of her inhabitants in a 
single night. 

DEPORTATIONS 

Today deportations proceed under the 
guise of voluntary work in remote re- 
gions of Russia, where the deportees are 
forced to perform specified duties and 
labor voluntarily. They are forced to 
sign a statement that they are leaving 
voluntarily for work in such-and-such 
brotherly republic or autonomous dis- 
trict. At designated points, these de- 
portees are classified, some to go to penal 
camps, some to forced labor, some to 
free exile, which covers women and chil- 
dren. The places of deportees are filled 
by newcomers from Russia. Recent 
escapees from Vorkuta and other camps 
bring news of thousands of those Balts, 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, Rumanians, and 
Poles laboring unto death in the mines, 
railroad building, fisheries, and forests of 
the western Ural region. 

This is the Communist peace that was 
accorded the Baltic States when they 
trusted the false independence, auton- 
omy, and coexistence promised by the 
Soviets. Similar Soviet pattern was fol- 
lowed in other countries, like Bulgaria, 
which was also taken over, the Russian 
troops exercising pressure which gradu- 
ally led to the transformation of the 
coalition cabinet in September 1944 into 
purely Communist government. From 
1945 to 1947 thousands of members of 
the Peasant Party of the opposition in 
Parliament were imprisoned and their 
leader, Nicolas Petkoff, executed. 

RUMANIA 


Next was Rumania. On April 3, 1944, 
Molotov, the Soviet Minister of Soviet 
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Affairs, in the course of the Rumanian 
armistice negotiations, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Soviet Government declares that it 
does not pursue the aim of conquering any 
part of Rumanian territory or of changing 
in whatever manner the existing social order 
in Rumania. It equally declares that the 
entry in Rumania of Soviet troops is solely 
the consequence of military necessities and 
of the continuation of resistance of the 
enemy troops. 


This solemn statement was repeated 
by Molotov on August 23, 1944, when 
Rumania joined the allied forces: 

In the face of events in Rumania, the 
Soviet Government considers that it would 
not be without value to confirm the declara- 
tion it made in April this year, to the effect 
that the Soviet Union does not intend to 
appropriate any part of Rumania or to 
change the established social regime in that 
country, or, furthermore, to limit in any 
way whatever the independence of Rumania. 


Almost at the same time, Vishinsky 
arrived in Rumania to overthrow the 
coalition government under the pressure 
of Russian tanks and force upon the 
country the Communist regime. Right 
now the Sovietskaya Moldavia of March 
31, 1955, announced the planned dis- 
placement of the whole population of 
Bessarabia and Moldavia to Astrakhan, 
Rostof, and Pavlodar in Central Asia. 
One million six hundred thousand peo- 
ple, women and children and old people, 
are among those to be moved to a virgin 
cold region, where there is nothing but 
the bare frozen ground. These people 
are Rumanians, and the territory was 
incorporated in the U. S. S. R. at the 
peace treaty. 

The same pattern was used in Hun- 
gary. In Hungary reports tell that in 
March 1955, while the Communists vigor- 
ously stepped up their peace campaign, 
the Government issued a decree stipu- 
lating that within a period of 14 days 
the enemies of the people be evicted from 
Budapest and other major cities. 

The people of the captive countries 
have peace treaties, but they have no 
peace. Their countries have been looted 
under various pretexts. The misery and 
suffering of their people is hard to 
imagine by American standards. They 
have lost their freedom and are cut off 
from the rest of the world. Their peo- 
ple are subject to slavery, imprisonment, 
and mass deportation. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the peace the 
Communists offer the world. 





Warrior-Tombigbee River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last a number of citizens of Alabama, 
who are interested in the development of 
the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers and 
of the improvement of Alabama’s only 
seaport at Mobile, Ala., appeared before 
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the Subcommittee on Public Works of 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
behalf of the appropriations approved by 
the Budget Bureau on the Warrior lock 
and dam—+$4,100,000—and of the 40-foot 
channel from Mobile Harbor to the 
mouth of Mobile Bay 500 feet wide in the 
bay, with 42 feet over the bar—$1 mil- 
lion to start the work of deepening and 
widening this channel which is estimated 
to cost a total of $5,971,000. 

Mr. John M. Griser, of Mobile, who is 
president of the Warrior-Tombigbee De- 
velopment Association, which organiza- 
tion is a nonprofit association, was 
among those who appeared before the 
subcommittee and his statement is so 
comprehensive and so fully explanatory 
that I wish to insert his remarks in the 
ReEcorD. Mr. Griser is one of the out- 
standing civil leaders of Mobile, and has, 
down through the years, taken an active 
part in the development of the water- 
ways in the State of Alabama. He is 
president of the Alabama Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Co., one of the largest ship- 
building and ship repair plants in the 
South: 


STATEMENT OF WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE HOUSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEE, May 5, 1955 


I am John M. Griser, president of War- 
rior-Tombigbee Development Association, 
which has its offices located in Birmingham. 
The organization is a nonprofit association 
made up of members throughout Alabama’s 
Warrior-Tombigbee River Valley. The as- 
sociation has one purpose: to seek develop- 
ment of the water resources of this valley 
for better use for navigation, for industry, 
for agriculture, for domestic consumption, 
and for recreation. We fully recognize as 
do the members of this committee, that 
these uses are all interlocked and that the 
developments we seek must be governed by 
a standard which will result finally in de- 
riving the greatest public benefits possible 
from our water resources. 

At the same time we must recognize that 
the Warrior-Tombigbee is already a vital, 
principal commercial artery serving an es- 
tablished industrial area whose heavy, basic 
industries are important factors in not only 
the economy of the Southeast but the Nation 
as well. The area’s industrial growth con- 
tinues to keep pace with the needs of the 
region and in line with the national aver- 
age. One of the basic factors in promoting 
the industrial progress of the area is the 
availability of water transportation on the 
river system, as well as the availability of 
access to world trade through the fine Gulf 
port in Mobile Bay into which the river 
empties. 

While we are interested in all the complex 
phases of water resource development which 
must be practiced in our river valleys, and 
while we are aware of the need for main- 
taining carefully balanced development to 
protect fully the public interest in every 
phase of water use, we come before this com- 
mittee asking consideration and assistance 
primarily for navigation purposes. 

This is the fourth consecutive year that 
representatives of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development Association have appeared be- 
fore members of this committee. I am sure 
you are as well informed on most aspects 
of the project as we are. However, I do 
want to call certain facts briefly to your 
attention. 

The public interest in the development of 
this river system is greater today than it 
has ever been. The interest in the program 
of our association, in the progress of work 
on the river, and the interest in use of the 
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river is more widespread and more intensive 
than it has ever been in the past. 
Shippers, barge and towboat operators, and 
to some extent the public gained a new con- 
cept of the value of navigation improve- 
ments on the Warrior-Tombigbee River last 
August when the new Demopolis Lock and 
Dam was opened to traffic midway on the 
river system. This new facility made it pos- 
sible to cut transportation costs on the river 
by a full 10 percent. Plans are underway for 
industrial expansion in the dam area. 
Heightened interest in water recreation above 
the dam is already adding a steady flow of 
dollars into the service economy of the area. 


We are here, particularly, today to ask this 
committee’s approval for a second appropria- 
tion for construction of the second such nav- 
igation facility on the waterway. This is the 
$19 million Warrior Lock and Dam on which 
construction was started last fall under an 
initial appropriation of $1,800,000. Warrior 
Lock and Dam is a replacement for existing 
Locks and Dants 8 and 9 which were built in 
1903 and 1902, respectively. These locks 
were built for packet boats. They provide 
lifts of 10 and 11 feet, respectively. They are 
2864 feet long by 2 feet wide. Both the lock 
chambers and the dams are in such condition 
from age and wear and tear that a reputable 
civil engineer who made a study of lock and 
dam 9 for our association 2 years ago con- 
cluded that “To keep these structures in 
even a reasonable state of repair, that will 
permit operation of the lock, must involve 
a tremendous maintenance effort. To put 
them in acceptable state of repair is obvi- 
ously impractical and probably impossible. 
While this report does not intend to suggest 
imminent complete failure of either the lock 
or dam, it does not rule out the possibility of 
such failure. There is, however, basis for the 
premise that even now there is not time 
for adequate replacement before failure.” 
Maintenance by the Corps of Engineers has 
kept the structures operating but their basic 
condition is getting worse all the time. 

As an indication of the public interest in 
the improvement of this river and particu- 
larly in the building of Warrior lock and 
dam, I would like to point out that 650 
people gathered at a remote, isolated, and 
poorly accessible site on the river in October 
of last year to participate with the Corps 
of Engineers and 8 Members of Alabama's 
11-Member delegation in the Congress in 
ground-breaking ceremonies. 

There is in the budget under consideration 
an item of $4,100,000 of construction money 
for Warrior lock and dam. In our estima- 
tion it is money that is needed for worth- 
while improvement of an already navigable 
waterway that is paying good dividends on 
investments already made and which in our 
estimation will return even greater benefits 
in the future. We earnestly ask your ap- 
proval of the full amount in the budget for 
this project. 

Four completely new locks and dams will 
be required to modernize the navigation 
facilities on Warrior-Tombigbee. Demopolis, 
which is practically finished, and Warrior, 
which is under construction, represent half 
of these facilities. Looking ahead in hopes 
that Congress will see fit to provide the 
funds to complete the modernization of this 
inland navigation channel in orderly, sys- 
tematic fashion, we urge your consideration 
and approval to provide adequate planning 
and investigation funds for the Corps of 
Engineers. As a representative of a region 
that has a relatively small stake in the $3,- 
600,000 included in the current budget for 
general investigations by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, we nevertheless recognize the need for 
such funds to be provided for the Corps. 
Good business practice requires that plan- 
ning work proceed systematically far in ad- 
vance of actual construction. 

The next navigation project on Warrior- 
Tombigbee will be in the lower reaches of 
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the river. There is at present a conflict of 
interest involved in the project. The con- 
flict concerns the amount of land to be 
flooded. We are confident that the Corps 
of Engineers will find a way to design im- 
provements to provide maximum efficiency 
of the river for navigation and at the same 
time minimize the amount of productive 
land affected. But this very conflict of in- 
terest and the need to find a mutually satis- 
factory solution emphasizes the need for the 
Corps to have adequate general investiga- 
tion funds. 

Ours was one of the first complete river 
systems in the United States that was au- 
thorized for Federal improvement. Today 
it is one of the most run-down river sys- 
tems being used as a principal artery of com- 
merce. In its present condition, with 2 
of our locks and dams only 114 miles apart 
and some of the others only 3, 4, and 5 miles 
apart, the river is actually crowded. There 
are 22 towboat and barge operators on the 
river with 44 towboats and 204 registered 
barges in operation. In barges that aver- 
age only a little more than 500-tons capacity, 
they are carrying commerce at a rate this 
year well in excess of 3 million tons annually. 
They navigate over 467 miles of channel that 
has a 255-foot fall in 277 miles now canal- 
ized by 13 locks and dams. The upper half 
of the river flows through a narrow rock 
gorge. The lower half flows through a rela- 
tively flat plain where the river winds con- 
stantly and at times abruptly through soft 
soil where the banks are constantly eroding. 
Consequently, the Warrior-Tombigbee from 
Tuscaloosa south for 250 miles, except for 
the new Demopolis pool, requires constant 
maintenance dredging. We have the high- 
est regard for the office of the Mobile District 
Engineer of the Corps of Engineers for the 
fine job of maintenance that has been done 
with limited funds. At the same time we 
ask this committee to recommend adequate 
inland waterway channel maintenance 
funds from which we on the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee may receive our fair and propor- 
tionate share to keep our commerce moving. 


Mobile Bay, into which this river system 
flows, affords access to oceangoing shipping 
over a federally maintained ship channel 
that was first authorized by the Congress 
in 1826. Last year the Congress authorized 
a project to deepen and widen the ship chan- 
nel in Mobile Bay. The present project 
depth is 32 feet with 36 feet over the outer 
bar. The present project width is 300 feet 
in the channel with a 450-foot width over 
the bar. These project controls were estab- 
lished in 1934 when commerce through the 
port totaled 3,700,000 tons. Six years ago, 
in 1949, the people of Mobile and the ship- 
ping interests using the port asked for and 
were given a public hearing by the Corps of 
Engineers on the project. At that time they 
asked the corps to recommend a 40-foot 
channel. The corps did so and last year 
Congress approved the project for a 40-foot 
channel, 500 feet wide in the bay, with 42 
feet over the bar. I mention this chronology 
of events to point out that the need for this 
project has been recognized for a number of 
years, and the need continues to grow. Ton- 
nage handled through the port now exceeds 
12 million tons annually. A major portion 
of this tonnage is bulk materials which can 
be most economically carried in deeper-draft 
vessels—vessels drawing in excess of 27 feet 
of water. Industries operating bulk mate- 
rial-handling plants at Mobile have added 
several million tons of capacity to their 
facilities in the last year. The vessels sup- 
plying these plants are giving up cargo 
ranging from 2,000 tons to 8,000 tons on every 
trip because the channel cannot accommo- 
date them fully loaded. In the first 11 
months of 1954, 608 vessels entered the port 
of Mobile which drew in excess of 27 feet 
of water when fully loaded. Not only do 
these deep-draft vessels lose cargo but they 
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operate under constant hazardous conditions 
because of depth and width limitations of 
the channel, 

There is an item of $1 million in the 
budget now under consideration to start the 
work of deepening and widening the Mobile 
ship channel which is estimated to cost 4 
total of $5,971,000. We understand this 
project is estimated to return $2.77 in bene. 
fits for every $1 of expenditure—a very favor. 
able ratio. We know the deeper, wider chan. 
nel is greatly needed and we urge approval 
of funds for the work. 





California Senate Resolves Memorializ. 
ing Congress Stating That Civil Defense 
Is Primarily Federal Government Re. 
sponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I wish to call your attention, and 
that of my other distinguished col- 
leagues, a letter to me from the secretary 
of the Senate of California, together with 
the text of California State Senate Joint 
Resolution 24: 

SENATE, CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. CLypDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. DoyLeE: Pursuant to instructions 
by the senate, I am handing you herewith a 
copy of Senate Joint Resolution 24, to which 
I respectfully invite your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Senate Joint Resolution 24 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to study the problems involved in 
civil defense 


Whereas recent scientific developments 
have so altered previous civil-defense plan- 
ning that it has now become apparent that 
an effective national civil-defense program 
can only be achieved by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of responsibility for both 
defining and financing such a program; and 

Whereas the previous position of the Fed- 
eral Government that civil defense is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the several States 
controverts the Federal Constitution which 
clearly assigns the responsibility for the 
common defense to the National Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas it has been clearly demonstrated 
during the past 4%4 years that with the 
several States dependent upon each other 
for civil-defense support, many States are 
neither financially able nor inclined to £0 
along with the current Federal program, 
which demands matching-fund participa- 
tion to the degree necessary to provide ade- 
quate fall-back support for their sister 
States; and 

Whereas California’s neighboring State of 
Nevada has recognized its inability to pro- 
vide adequate support for the people of 
California in the event of an enemy attack 
and its legislature has adopted a resolution 
calling upon Congress to make adequate 
provisions for such an event by establishing 
Federal supply reserves east of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains: Now, therefore, be it 


B spectfully me 


F tically provi 





ed by the Senate and Assembly of 
California (jointly), That the 
ture of the State of California re- 
morializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to study 
the problems involved in the new concept 
of civil defense resulting from the greater 
destructive powers of presently developed 
‘eapons and make adequate plans to realis- 
a de an effective national civil- 
defense program to the extent necessary; and 
be it further 

resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
pe directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 


Resolt 
the State of 


Legisla 


B of Representatives, each Senator and Repre- 


epntative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary 


of the Navy. 





Farley Addresses Career Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, 
I desire to insert the following address 
delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley at the fifth annual conference 
at Tennessee A. and L University in 
Nashville: 

It has been quite some time since I have 
had the pleasure of visiting in Tennessee. 
Therefore, it gives me great satisfaction that 
you, Dr. Davis, and your fine staff here at 
Tennessee A. and I. State University have 
granted me this opportunity to come to 
Nashville. 

This university has taken this period to 
show to the people of Tennessee, likewise 
the people of the entire United States, that 
it is fully cognizant of the role of education 
in the preparation of tomorrow’s citizens, 
the heirs to America’s greatness, and the 
most definite assurances that this Nation 
shall continue to flourish as a great and 
forward-moving democracy. For, to say the 
least, today’s investment in our children is 
& tangible investment in our tomorrow. 

I, therefore, wish to commend the progres- 
sive leadership, that this institution is af- 
fording in these events to the State of Ten- 
hessee and to the rest of the Nation and 
several foreign countries through the boys 
and girls who have found their way here. 

The fact that Tennessee A. and I. State 
University in these projects has extended 
itself both beyond and below the level of 
its instructional obligations is another rea- 
son that indicates its depth of interest in a 
broader scope of educational service. 

In the days just passed this institution 
has sponsored a marketing clinic, principally 
designed to aid the needs of men and women 
of the postcollege level who are engaged in 
the fields of marketing, advertising, and 
bales promotion. 

Today, here in this vast arena, we view the 
eager and inspired faces of high school and 
college youngsters, and one cannot but offer 
Commendation to Tennessee A. and I. State 
University for its generous foresight—in- 
deed, its sincerity of purpose as it fosters 
these opportunities of enlightenment for the 
high-school students, its college enrollees, 
and men and women already launched upon 
their career, 

My long experience in public life vividly 


testifies to me that the sort of results, here 
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witnessed, could not have come of reality 
through mere circumstantial incident. Gov- 
ernor Clement, the fact that this institution 
on this beautiful hill, with its magnificent 
plant and its useful educational program, 
fortified by a will to serve, is, to say the least, 
a tribute to Tennessee. 

So I feel the need to compliment, likewise 
the State of Tennessee, you, its first citizen, 
your predecessors in the Governnor’s cham- 
bers, and the unit of this State’s administra- 
tive arm which is entrusted with the impor- 
tant and challenging responsibility of pro- 
viding your youth with the best educational 
experience that may be afforded. 

Consider me not naive to the point, Mr. 
Davis, that it may be concluded that I feel 
that this institution, or any other such in- 
stitution in the State of Tennessee or else- 
where in the Nation, has arrived at a point 
of static existence or a level of diminishing 
returns, for such cannot be true in a society 
in which needs change every day and chal- 
lenges become greater. 

But you and I, our precious boys and girls, 
can gather hope in the fact that Tennessee 
and the rest of the Nation will find ways and 
means, regardless of the race, color, or creed 
of the child, to assure it of the finest possible 
educational opportunity. And, thus, it was 
in this frame of mind that I accepted the 
invitation to come to Nashville. 

Before I address myself to the subject of 
careers, since I am mindful of the fact that 
my role here today is that of keynoting the 
career conference, which this meeting offi- 
cially opens, I would like to make a further 
observance. 


I feel that the importance of the activi- 
ties being held here during this period takes 
an added significance in acknowledgment of 
the consideration education is giving to busi- 
ness. I sense here a locking of arms between 
education and business, which is indeed 
wholesome in its implications. Beyond 
doubt, if we, as a Nation and a world leader 
in the system of free, competitive enterprise 
are to survive education and business must 
continue and accelerate this type of mutual 
cooperation. 


Education has the obligation to prepare 
our young people for useful and productive 
roles in business and the many and impor- 
tant occupational areas which contribute, 
directly and indirectly, to the Nation’s econ- 
omy, and business has the responsibility of 
working with educators in vocational efforts 
such as this present career conference, as 
well as of offering challenging opportunities 
for the school trainee in areas for which 
he or she might be best suited. 

In this sort of setting, my young people, 
you are called upon to exert a self-determina- 
tion over which you as individuals have pri- 
mary control. You must, within yourselves, 
decide what you wish to attain in life and 
establish within your hearts and souls a de- 
termination to achieve these objectives. I 
am suggesting, therefore, that the first steps 
toward a fruitful career rest within you as 
persons and finally only you can foster your 
inner urge for successful achievement. 


You may choose one of the professions, 
the arts or the sciences, or a career in mar- 
keting, or selling, or any line of business or 
service endeavor. However, your first respon- 
sible to this chosen career is that of gaining 
for yourself a firm and sound foundation in 
its background—you must strive toward 
excellency in your everyday school work. 

In searching for a subject upon which 
to address you this morning, I naturally 
concluded upon one with which I have had 
a close association for most of my life. I 
have been engaged in selling for a long time, 
therefore, I have chosen to speak with you 
on the subject of selling or salesmanship as 
a career. However, I do not proposed to 
represent myself as an expert in salesman- 
ship. I am not a professor of salesmanship. 


Le A Pe ee 
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Nevertheless, let us take a look at the item, 
selling—this profession which we call sales- 
manship. I do not know of a truer state- 
ment than the famous remark of one of 
my very good friends and fellow salesmen, 
who says: “Nothing ever happens until some- 
body sells something.” That is true in every 
field of endeavor, and it has been true since 
the beginning of time. To translate any 
worthwhile project, an abstract idea into 
concrete action, somebody has got to sell 
something. 

Somebody has been selling something to 
get action right here on this campus and we 
see the tangible results all about us. It was 
somebody selling something, too, that has 
brought our country back and up and out 
of every crisis in its remarkable history. 
Through it all, creative salesmanship, some- 
body selling something, has made or remade 
or made greater our grand Nation. 

Just what is salesmanship? There are a 
lot of fancy definitions, some of which you 
may have read. Of those that I have seen, 
I like the following best. It was put together 
by Dr. Alfred Gross, professor of marketing 
at New York University. In his book on 
salesmanship, Dr. Gross says: “Salesman- 
ship is the art of increasing the satisfaction 
of customers by persuading them to buy 
specific goods or services as the best solu- 
tion to their needs and desires.” 

That is very comprehensive, is it not? 
Notice that he says: It is an art; that it in- 
creases satisfaction; by persuading custom- 
ers to buy; specific goods or services; as the 
best solution; to their needs and desires. 

Now let us take Dr. Gross’ 6 points and 
consider them 1 at a time: 

First, it is an art, he says. I do not nec- 
essarily limit it to art for I rather consider 
it a profession and I think it is taking on 
those characteristics more every day. Of 
course, it is not taught as formally as other 
professions but the successful salesman will 
study it in all its phases, just as a doctor or 
lawyer would study his profession. 

The label of art is appropriate, of course, 
when you consider that salesmanship, the 
most successful salesmanship, requires tal- 
ent. Some people say a salesman is born, 
not made. I do not agree. Of course, all 
salesmen must have ability. Some have 
more inherently than others but all need 
study and training, whether talented or not. 
Naturally, the greater native intelligence you 
have the more likely you are to succeed as a 
salesman. 

In point 2, he says salesmanship increases 
satisfaction. I think that is obvious. It 
must increase satisfaction or the customer 
will not buy. 

Point 3, persuading them to buy, is very 
important. There is where the real talent 
comes in. Some people limit their definition 
of salesmanship to the art of persuasion and 
if we had no other that would not be a bad 
one. 

But do not overlook the last word in the 
point 3 phrase, persuding them to buy. 
That word buy, which means that the sale is 
completed, is the real essential. All the 
persuasion in the world is of no account un- 
less the customer buys or, as they used to 
say, unless he signs on the dotted line. 

Point 4 is easy, specific goods or services. 
He means, of course your goods or services. 

Point 5, as the best solution. In other 
words, any other action than buying will 
not solve the customer’s problem. It must 
be the best solution. 

And, point 6, to their needs and desires. 
I think he means that the salesman sees 
the need, points it out to the customer, then 
converts the need into a desire. Remember, 
this all takes place in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. And it happens when the need be- 
comes a desire, or in my words, when the 
need becomes a want. 

Now I know there are many good salesmen 
who never heard of that definition of sales- 
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manship. And if they never learn it they will 
probably continue to be good salesmen, It 
just happens they have what it takes. 

But I would not venture to say that all of 
them might be better salesmen if they knew 
it and remembered the important elements. 
Surely I am safe in commending it to those 
of you who may enter the field. 

Let us consider another important phase 
of salesmanship—the customer. Obviously, 
without a customer you cannot make a sale. 
The business analysts tell us there are three 
kinds of customers. I understand this is 
particularly true in retail salesmanship but 
I believe it is true also to a degree of all the 
other kinds, too. They say there are the 
casual, the attracted, and the permanent 
customer. 

The casual customer, of course, is the 
fellow you catch on the wing. He is on the 
move and he just happens to come your way. 


Naturally, you cannot borrow much money . 


on the prospective commissions you are going 
to get from the casual customer. 

The attracted customer is a little better 
security because he is your man. And he is 
your man because of something you or your 
firm has done; some of your effort may be in 
the form of advertising or sales promotion 
has brought him to you. And you can count 
on him, or others like him, coming to you if 
you continue the volume and quality of your 
promotion effort. 

But the customer of the highest degree, of 
course, is the permanent customer. He is 
your man and you can count on him. He 
will continue to be your man so long as you 

. treat him right; so long as you give the 
quality merchandise and the quality of serv- 
ice and satisfaction it took to make him your 
customer in the first place. 

A good thing about him is that every time 
you sell him, under those circumstances, he 
becomes more permanent than ever. Now 
your job as a true salesman is to convert 
these three types, ultimately into the one 
type. You turn a casual customer into an 
attracted customer and you make the at- 
tracted customer a permanent customer. 

How can you do this? 

Well, that is where most of the art of 
selling comes into play. But surely the real 
basis of it all lies in creating a relationship 
of mutual trust and confidence between you 
and the customer. It goes without saying, 
you must have a good product, a product 
you know is good, and you must know it 
thoroughly. 

A complete knowledge of the product you 
are selling is indispensable to successful 
salesmanship. There is no place today for 
high-pressure methods or any kind of mis- 
representation. The key to making any cus- 
tomer a permanent customer is the Golden 
Rule. 

So, probably first, the salesman should have 
a depth of sincere integrity. Then he should 
have imagination, the ability to deal with 
unexpected situations. His curiosity about 
people should be of the genuine type, and in 
which he receives enjoyment from studying 
and understanding people. His education 
should be broad and diversified and of the 
sort that gives widespread interest in many 
facets of life. And, above all, he must be 
enterprising, possessed of determination to 
get ahead. 

In my opinion, salesmanship would offer a 
fruitful career for any of you young people 
who may desire to enter the field. The in- 
come of our population is greater today than 
ever before in our Nation’s history, and the 
people of the United States have greater 
leisure than ever before. As a consequence, 
we have more money to spend for the many 
fine things that are now available to us and 
greater time to enjoy these items. There- 
fore, I do not hesitate in the least to recom- 
mend salesmanship to you as a career. 
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So once again, I wish to express my sincere 
gratitude for the opportunity which has 
been afforded me to come to Nashville to 
address this opening session of the fifth an- 
nual career conference of Tennessee A. and I, 


State University. 


Dr. Davis, you and your competent staff 
and faculty are indeed to be complimented 
for the tangible interest that you are show- 
ing in the youth of your State as well as to 
such people as the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Market Developers and 
the men and women who travel to this lo- 
cation each year to be a part of your market- 
ing clinic. 

There is hope and there will always be hope 
for the perpetuation of the American way 
of life as long as there are institutions of 
learning such as this one. To you young 
people let me say in closing, there are many 
opportunities, many careers awaiting you if 
you will dream and work to make your 
dreams come true. I feel the need to try to 
impress upon you, however, that your self- 
determination to succeed in whatever career 
you may choose will depend to no small 
degree upon your desire to excel. 

Therefore, you must be resourceful, flex- 
ible, and possessed of personal initiative. 
The world may not come looking for you, but 
it will certainly receive you if you carry to 
it the best in training, ideas, and a deter- 
mination to succeed. 

Last but not least, let us not overlook 
this other essential, work. It is not very 
glamorous but it surely produces results. 
There is no royal road to knowledge; no 
plush carpets leading to success; and any 
one will tell you that salesmanship is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Some salesmen do it easier than others; 
some organize it better than others; some 
are more proficient; some more talented. 
But this is always true, the more calls you 
make the more sales you make. It is just 
that simple. So, in the words of Roger Bab- 
son: “Tackle more than you can do, then do 
it. Bite off more than you can chew, then 
chew it. Hitch your wagon to a star; just 
keep your seat and there you are.” 


We Agree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American April 29, 1955: 

WeE AGREE 


When the Brooklyn Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital at Fort Hamilton was con- 
structed original plans called for a large, 
nonsectarian chapel. 

It was never built. 

For reasons known best to Washington 
bureaucrats, a change in orders resulted in 
the present small place of worship. 

All major veterans organizations are agreed 
that the substitute is completely inadequate 
to serve the religious needs of the almost 
1,000 men and women who are patients at 
the hospital. 

Recently, following protests led by Brook- 
lyn Post, No. 500, of the American Legion, 
the Government attempted to make amends 
by starting installation of new benches and 
stained glass windows in the small chapel, 
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We agree with Post 500 that this is & Wasty 
of funds under the circumstances. We 
that the only solution is construction Of the 
chapel originally planned. 

Tt should have been done in the first place, 


The American Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include the 
following editorial entitled “The Ameri. 
can Press,” appearing in the May 7, 1955, 
issue of the Pilot: 

THE AMERICAN Press 

More than a week ago Dr. Robert Hutchins 
read the riot act to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. It was a stirring and 
thoughtful speech and said a great many 
things worth pondering—whether anyone 
will pay serious attention to it is, of course, 
another question. 

Even those of us who have the largest 
sympathy for the daily press sometimes get 
tired of hearing the old platitudes about the 
importance of the newspaper and how in- 
finitely well it does its job in the American 
community. All this kind of talk breeds 
complacency. It is true that the American 
press is properly lauded for a whole string of 
virtues—but it is also true that it can do an 
even better job than what it is doing at the 
present time. No one knows this better than 
the editors, but they are not, in every cas, 
able to do much about it. 

The policies of many papers, normally set 
by the publishers, actually determine in 
advance how the news is handled by the 
editors and those who work with them. It 
does not require an alert reader a long time 
to discover what are the special preferences 
of a particular paper. It is not too much 
to say even that each paper has its own 
bias—its personal set of rules according to 
which it judges the passing events of the 
times. This is inevitable, and if it does not 
distort the news, it presents no great cause 
for complaint. It does suggest, however, as 
Dr. Hutchins points out, that a one-paper 
community is less well off than one which 
by having several papers presents more than 
one point of view. 

The real crux of the whole question lies 
in the fact that newspapers are a medium 
for education. They are not merely infor- 
mational, or inspirational or comical—they 
are organs of enlightenment and they have 
a job to do in the community. They are 
also, of course, big business and they 4r 
expected to make money. When these two 
interests conflict, however, it is usually the 
first that gives way to the second. Aly 
one familiar with the press of our country 
can name several nice fat papers, full of 
advertising, which if measured on educa- 
tional value and honest news presentation 
must be counted total flops. 

The obvious question that presents itself 
at this point is how to reconcile the busl- 
ness and the educational features of thé 
paper so that it is at once a prosperous and 
effective voice in the community. Neither 
Dr. Hutchins, nor anyone else, seems able t0 
answer this one in a concrete and acceptable 
fashion. He suggests setting up a commit- 
tee of press and lay people who will make 
annual reports on the effectiveness of ow 
papers as educational media, This will pro 
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a norm for publishers in testing just 
ood a job they are doing in some other 
scale than in that of dollars and cents. 
such a plan certainly could work. It would 
depend so much on the qualifications of the 
sar back in the picture however al- 
“one stands the personality of the publisher 
and in the last analysis he is the one who 
determines what kind of a paper the public 
gets. Since we have a good, elert, often- 
times brilliant, and steadily courageous 
American press, we may suppose that we 
nave also good, alert, oftentimes brilliant, 
and steadily courageous publishers behind 
it. However it is clear that we can have 
an even better and more effective American 
press if we care to. This calls for a larger 
vision and a greater dedication, once again, 
on the part of American publishers. It will 
be decided, we feel, by the answer to one 
question: Which is more to be valued, the 
American dollar or the well informed Ameri- 


can citizen? 


vide 
now g 





Jeanne D’Arc Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday marked the 526th anniversary 
of a French victory, in the Battle of 
Orleans, over an army which intended 
to impose their hostile rule upon the 
French people. This will to resist op- 
pression was led by a gallant spirit of 
young womanhood in the person of 
Joan of Arc. 

On the occasion of this anniversary, 
Philip A. Hart, the Acting Governor of 
Michigan, has issued a proclamation 
setting forth May 8 as Jeanne D’Arc Day. 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
under leave to extend my remarks, to 
insert this proclamation into the REcorpD 
and to show that resistance to hostile 
rule and oppression is not a recent idea 
among the free people but an inherent 
desire dating back many centuries. 

I hope that the spirit against oppres- 
sion as shown by Joan of Arc will con- 
tinue to live in the hearts of all freedom- 
loving peoples of this world. 

The proclamation follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, LAN- 
SING—PROCLAMATION 
JEANNE D’ARC DAY 

May 8 marks the anniversary of the vic- 
tory of the French forces led by Jeanne d’Arc 
at Orleans in 1429. This saintly maiden, 
canonized in 1920, long has symbolized 
French resistance to foreign oppression and 
hostile rule. 

This triumph is among the most heralded 
in military history. But greater far are the 
Vivid examples of virtue and Christian love 
the world may learn from her life. 

It is more than fitting that the State of 
Michigan pay tribute to the memory of this 
magnificent girl saint. 

Therefore, I, Philip A. Hart, Acting Gov- 
frhor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim May 8, 1955, as Jeanne D’Arc in 
Michigan, and urge all citizens to join with 
their brethren of French descent in paying 
homage to Jeanne D’Are and to reflect on 
the quality of courage and sound value 
Which she so dramatically demonstrated. 
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Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 2d day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1955 and of 
the Commonwealth the 119th. 

Puuuip A. Harr, 
Acting Governor. 
By the acting governor: 
[SEAL] JAMES M. Hare, 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statements of Mr. Kenneth 
T. Lyons, national commander, Federal 
Employees Veterans Association, Inc., 
and members of the FEVA Watertown 
Arsenal Post 5, Mr. John J. McGee, 
chairman, and Frank P. Brown, James 
Ready, and Ellis Crossland. 

The organization, representing the 
employees of the Watertown Arsenal, de- 
livered their remarks at a breakfast held 
at the Congressional Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., today, in which they made a 
direct appeal to the Massachusetts con- 
gressional delegation, for assistance in 
their efforts to prevent the pending lay- 
off at this installation: 

The statements follow: 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH T. Lyons 


Members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, once again our organiza- 
tion, representing the employees of the 
Watertown Arsenal, is making a direct ap- 
peal to you to intercede with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the President of the 
United States, if need be, to prevent the 
pending layoff at this installation. Recent 
developments over the past 6 months lead 
me to believe that the Watertown Arsenal 
is going to be reduced to a research and 
development center, which will necessitate 
a force of approximately 800 men to operate. 
The present on-board ceiling at the arsenal 
is 3,200. This followed a recent reduction in 
force of 600 men. The arsenal, going into 
the calendar year of 1955, had a ceiling of 
3,800. 

I imagine the important issue here is 
whether or not the reductions in force at 
the Watertown Arsenal are necessitated by 
a reduced budget, economy in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, inefficient operation, or 
lack of productive work. The answer, I be- 
lieve, is quite simple, in that the Watertown 
Arsenal through an Executive order, a De- 
fense Department policy, and the recent 
directive which moved the Army’s Weapon 
Command Center to Rock Island, IIll., are the 
controlling factors in the deterioration of 
the Watertown Arsenal. 

We only have to look at the work that the 
arsenal has lost to areas outside the New 
England area, and I believe you will be able 
to understand the reasoning behind our re- 
quest to ask that you demand an investiga- 
tion of the Defense Department’s policy and 
the action of the Army’s Weapons Command 
Center at Rock Island, Ill., as it concerns 
the arsenal. 

Whoever has been handling the distribu- 
tion of contracts for the Army certainly 
sold the Watertown Arsenal down the river. 
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For instance, the original atomic cannon, 
280-mm., as it is commonly known, was de- 
signed, developed, and built at the Water- 
town Arsenal. This gun was tested at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, and much pub- 
licity was given to this cannon a few years 
ago, stressing the quality of workmanship at 
the Watertown Arsenal, together with the 
fact that this was the first atomic cannon 
ever built in the world. No further con- 
tracts for this cannon were given to the 
arsenal. A firm in Pennsylvania received 
this contract. However, the drawings, re- 
search data, and equipment was made avail- 
able to this firm by the Department of the 
Army in order that they could go into full 
production, 

Another large gun that was built, de- 
veloped, and designed at the Watertown 
Arsenal, commonly known as the 75-milli- 
meter skysweeper, received about as much 
publicity as the atomic cannon. This was 
another first for the Watertown Arsenal, but 
a firm in the Midwest has been given the 
contract for producing this gun. The tools, 
jigs, blueprints, drawings, and fixtures had 
to be moved from the Watertown Arsenal to 
this firm so that they could go into full 
production. 

The 105-millimeter cannon was designed, 
developed, and equipped at the Watertown 
Arsenal but is now being manufactured and 
produced in plants in Warren, Ohio, and 
Elwood City, Pa. 

The Watertown Arsenal designed, de- 
veloped, and manufactured the first 280- 
millimeter shells for the atomic cannon. 
All these shells were inspected and tested 
at the arsenal without any failures. A con- 
cern outside of Massachusetts is now manu- 
facturing these shells and many of them did 
not pass the specifications of the Depart- 
ments of the Army and have had to be 
condemned. The Watertown Arsenal does 
not have the contract to manufacture these 
shells. 

Another item which is important to our 
Defense Department is the field service 
equipment; that is, spare parts for heavy 
cannons such as the 280-millimeter and 75- 
millimeter cannons. Although the Water- 
town Arsenal formerly had these contracts, 
they have now been turned over to concerns 
in the Midwest. The bogies and gun 
carriages that were formerly manufactured 
at the Watertown Arsenal have also been 
turned over to firms in the Midwest and at 
the present time these firms cannot meet 
the production quotas set up by the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Although the Watertown Arsenal was 
promised the guided missile project, and was 
assured by officials of the Department of the 
Army that they would receive the produc- 
tion contracts and research contracts, to our 
knowledge, none of this work has been 
assigned to the arsenal. 

The cost to the taxpayer of manufacturing 
and producing these weapons, while higher 
than that of firms that are now manufac- 
turing these same weapons is quite under- 
standable, as the Watertown Arsenal has to 
design, develop, and test all of the pilot 
models that are introduced to our Nation’s 
armory. The first cannon could thus con- 
ceivably cost 5 to 6 times that of continuing 
models that are manufactured. The firms 
that have received these contracts receive 
the finished product following the develop- 
ment and years of research that had to be 
initiated at Watertown. 

There’s no doubt that the Watertown Ar- 
senal can design, develop, and manufacture 
heavy guns more economically than any 
other arsenal in the world. Now I think we 
should look into the matter of efficiency of 
operation and quality of workmanship as a 
guide for further contracts. I distinctly re- 
call a letter I sent to the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee during the 
fall of 1954 wherein our organization was 
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alarmed over some of the materials that were 
being manufactured by private contractors 
and these same materials could not with- 
stand tests that were being conducted at the 
Watertown Arsenal. One of these in par- 
ticular was the cylinders that were being 
manufactured by a private concern for the 
280 mm. guns. These cylinders were origi- 
nally designed and manufactured at the 
arsenal. However, the contract was given 
to a private manufacturer and then assem- 
bled at the Watertown Arsenal. During one 
of the tests of these cylinders an employee of 
the arsenal had his leg torn off and has been 
in the hospital for almost a year now and 
will be a cripple for life. It was only a 
miracle that many other employees were not 
killed or maimed at the arsenal as a result 
of this explosion. It would be interesting 
to ask the Department of the Army how 
many of these cylinders that were manu- 
factured by this private contractor exploded 
at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. We can 
proudly point to the fact that the arsenal’s 
record of manufacturing was perfect on all 
tests on these cylinders. 

It is my belief and contention that to turn 
over to private contractors the manufac- 
ture of such highly technical and intricate 
weapons, when they do not possess the type 
of skilled gunsmiths, craftsmen, and tech- 
nicians as that of the Army’s arsenal, would 
be tantamount to disaster and a major scan- 
dal could develop in our armaments pro- 
duction. 

I am in hopes that the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation will issue a unani- 
mous protest to the Secretary of Defense 
and request that he take immediate steps 
to channel some of the lost contracts back 
to the Watertown Arsenal, both for the effi- 
ciency of the service and for the economy of 
the area here in Massachusetts. We cer- 
tainly are not being treated very fairly by 
the administration when you consider the 
fact that the major portion of the contracts 
for heavy defense equipment has been given 
to firms in the Midwest and yet Massachu- 
setts has been for the past two centuries 
the arms center of the Nation and the world. 

If no action is taken on your request to 
the Defense Department the Watertown 
Arsenal will definitely be reduced to a re- 
seagch laboratory, and this will mean a 
reduction of over 2,000 employees within the 
very near future. We cannot allow this to 
happen. 





WATERTOWN ARSENAL Post, No. 5, FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The vast membership of the Federal Em- 
ployees Veterans Association, Post No. 5, at 
the Watertown arsenal, and the more than 
3,000 employees at this installation feel 
that there are certain very important basic 
reasons why the layoffs should be stopped 
and more work sent to this arsenal. 

1. Greater Boston has a tremendous 
amount of skilled labor that is not being 
utilized. Industry in this area is very de- 
pressed and if it is to be kept alive at all, 
the skills of these mechanics must be pre- 
served. 

2. The Watertown arsenal which has been 
the Country’s foremost research and de- 
velopment center has been reduced to a 
mere depot. Back in the 1870's, the Water- 
town arsenal pioneered the entire steel in- 
dustry as we know it today, with its tests 
to prove the durability and elasticity of steel 
in making guns. 

3. The Federal Government should re- 
member that New England contributes a 
very large amount of Federal taxes and there- 
fore it is not unusual for us to expect the 
Government to spend money and provide 
work for its installations in New England 
and the Greater Boston area. 

4. We feel, one and all, that the withhold- 
ing and removing of vital work from the 
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Watertown arsenal is 2 complete discredit to 
the highly skille’ }etronnel now employed 
there. Since ‘lais is not a recession or @ 
depression, we fa3\ ‘ind absolutely no justi- 
fication for this uajust act of taking work 
away from Government installations and 
turning it over to big business, 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., ADDRESS OF JOHN J. MCGEE, CHAIRMAN, 
FEVA COMMITTEE, TO THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


Members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, may I take this opportun- 
ity to express our deepest appreciation for 
those of you who have been kind enough, 
and courteous enough to come to this meet- 
ing. 

We have come to Washington for just two 
reasons. (1) To get more work for Water- 
town Arsenal, and (2), to bring about an 
end to the layoffs at our installation. 

To say that we, at the arsenal, are shocked 
and bewildered at the treatment which we 
have been receiving would be indeed an un- 
derstatement of fact. The treatment of Gov- 
ernment workers in the past months has so 
greatly alarmed the more than 3,000 work- 
ers at this installation, as well as the vast 
membership of the Federal Employees Vet- 
erans’ Association, that they have sent us 
here to bring this enormous act of injustice 
to your attention. The tremendous scale of 
layoffs at our installation, which have in- 
cluded men with long records of faithful 
and loyal service to our Government is with- 
out a doubt one of the worst moves ever 
conceived by the present administration. 
Men with 15, 20, and 25 years of service have 
been hit. 

We strongly protest this treatment and we 
strongly urge each and every one of you to 
vote against Senate bill 1003 which provides 
for the termination of Government opera- 
tions which are in competition with private 
enterprise. We ask that you vote in favor 
of House bill 5115 which will prohibit the 
disposal, by contract or Executive order, of 
work traditionally performed by civilian 
components of the Department of Defense. 

And now, I should like to introduce the 
secretary of our committee, Mr. Frank P. 
Brown. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYEES VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., ADDRESS OF FRANK P. Brown, SECRE- 
TARY, FEVA COMMITTEE, TO THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


Members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, during the 83d Congress 
big-business interests sought enactment of 
legislation designed to give congressional ap- 
proval to the termination of all commercial 
and industrial-type activities in which the 
United States Government is engaged. This 
legislation passed the House of Representa- 
tives but did not pass the Senate. Now simi- 
lar legislation has been introduced in this 
session of Congress. 

In the meantime, however, while this 
legislation has been awaiting committee ac- 
tion, the President has directed the Federal 
agencies and departments to review their 
commercial and industrial activities to de- 
termine which functions can be taken over 
by private industry. All such functions 
shall be terminated accordingly by admin- 
istrative directive, and those functions which 
require specific legislation to terminate will 
be terminated via legislative process, with 
the support of the present administration. 

This entire policy is being predicated with- 
out regard to the tremendous burden of cost 
which it will place upon the American tax- 
payer, without regard for our national se- 
curity, and without the slightest regard for 
the Government’s moral obligation to Fed- 
eral employees who have devoted years of 
their lives in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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I should like to take just a moment t 
name for you some of the manufacturing 
repair, business, transportation, and com. 
munication services and activities which 
have already been terminated or are in the 
process of elimination or liquidation: 

1. The manufacture of chain and rope, 

2. The manufacture of special furniture 
for naval vessels. 

3. The manufacture of special maring 
paint for the Navy. 

4. The manufacture of clothing for the 
Navy. 

5. The manufacture and development of 
prototype protective clothing for the Armed 
Forces. 

6. The repair and overhaul of typewriters 
and office equipment. 

7. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora. 
tion has been placed in liquidation. 

8. Assets of the Inland Waterways Cor. 
poration have been sold. 

9. Synthetic rubber plants have been sold, 

10. Puerto Rican Reconstruction Admin. 
istration is being liquidated. 

11. The Army and Navy are divesting 
themselves of automotive maintenance and 
repair to private garages. 

12. The Army has sold a $15 million chio- 
rine plant in Alabama, thus stopping the 
manufacture of chlorine and caustic soda, 

13. The Air Force is now contracting over 
one-half of its maintenance and modifica. 
tion work to private industry. 

14. The Navy is increasing the farming out 
to private interests its manufacturing, re- 
search, and development and modification 
functions. 

15. Contracts have been let for private de- 
livery of Government supplies from the 
General Services Administration’s _ stores 
depots in the Washington and New York 
areas; and similar arrangements are being 
made elsewhere throughout the Nation and 
in other Government agencies. 

16. The cleaning of Government buildings 
has been placed under private contract. 

17. The Government manufacture of dry 
ice for the Navy has been terminated. 

18. The manufacture of crates and wooden 
boxes for Government shipments has been 
contracted. 

19. An increasing amount of engineering 
and drafting services have been contracted 
to private industry. 

20. The Army is divesting itself of increas. 
ing amounts of the research and develop- 
ment of prototypes and manufacturing and 
modification functions. 

21. The intent and spirit of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act has been violated by adminis- 
trative decree granting a larger proportion 
of naval work to private interest than is s- 
signed to Government shipyards, arsenals, 
etc. 

22. Increasing amounts of the Nation's 
public natural resources are being turned 
over to private interest for development (or 
profit. 

23. Bids are being sought for private oper- 
ation of automotive service stations to serve 
Government motor pools. 

24. Contracts have been awarded to pri- 
vate industry for testing, analysis, and 1n- 
spection of minerals, ores, and pulps, and 
for freight movements. 

These are just some of the activities and 
services which are being turned over to Ppri- 
vate industry. These instances are only par- 
tially representative of the vast movement 
of the present administration to direct and 
establish the operation of our Government 
into the hands of special interests. 

These present policies would protract the 
existence of subversive elements having ac 
cess to security information relative to ou 
national defense. Senate Report No. 3 of 
the 1st session of the 83d Congress titled 
“Subversion and Espionage in Defense Es- 
tablishments and Industry” clearly points 
cut that our national security has been, and 
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js still, in Jeopardy when Defense Depart- 
ment work 1s performed in private industry 
lants. In contrast, the investigations of the 
subcommittee on Investigations clearly es- 
tablishes our contention that Federal em- 
ployees provide a nucleus of loyal and trust- 
worthy civilian servants. Federal employees 
cannot strike, nor do they seek the right to 
strike, against the Federal Government; 
therefore, there 1s no danger of production 
delays caused by differences between em- 
ployees and management. 

since the President’s directive will not 
only terminate all Government functions, 
put will also prevent the commencing or es- 
tablishing of any new functions or opera- 
tions that can be performed by private in- 
dustry; the Government will not have the 
means to gage the propriety of private in- 
dustry cost bids. This means that the cost 
upon the taxpayer will be tremendous. 

The Government will be forced to accept 
private industry’s standards for the quality 
of the products and services received. The 
Government will further be forced to accept 
private industry standards of improved tech- 
niques, engineering, and technological prog- 
ress, and inasmuch as these will be geared 
largely to the civilian consumer’s accept- 
ances, our national defense and the lives of 
service personnel could be seriously jeopar- 
dized by inadequate or arrested quality, pro- 
duction, development, and research stand- 
ards. 

The sum and substance of the policy would 
be to cause the terrific upheaval of the 
economic status of millions of Federal em- 
ployees and their families, and the dissipa- 
tion and dislocation of industrial “know- 
how” and industries. The policy should also 
have an adverse social and economic impact 
upon communities and States in which these 
Government functions are presently located. 
There is also a lack of proper evaluation of 
the vast sums of the taxpayer’s moneys 
which have been invested in equipment, fa- 
cilities, and the training of highly skilled 
operating personnel. 

The policy would further spell the eco- 
nomic death of scores of supporting busi- 
nesses and services of local communities 
throughout the Nation. 

We must not let this happen. 





THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES VETERANS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., ADDRESS OF JAMES REEDY, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, FEVA COMMITTEE, TO THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


I feel certain that all of you here today 
must be aware of the reduction in force 
which has been going on at the Watertown 
Arsenal over the past several months. Over 
800 employees have been laid off in the past 
few months with many more reductions 
slated to follow in the near future. At this 
time it is of vital importance that more work 
be assigned to the Watertown Arsenal. 

We cannot understand the shenanigans of 
the present administration. World tension 
iS Increasing faster and faster. We are vir- 
tually sitting on a powder keg, with war 
practically staring us in the face. Our na- 
tional security is in dire peril, and at this 
most critical period of civilization, our pres- 
ent administration is cutting down on its 
most important arsenal and naval installa- 
lions instead of building them up. We can 
only say that we do not feel that we are 
being dealt with fairly and honestly. 

The background of the Watertown Arsenal 


cannot be overlooked in the contributions 
which the installation has made to the scien- 
lfc research and development of our coun- 
try and of the world. Here are just a few 


of those developments: 

1. With the existence of the Emery hy- 
draulic testing machine, the Watertown Ar- 
Senal Laboratory was the pioneer testing lab- 
oratory for metals in this country and one of 
the most important in the world. 
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2. The Watertown Arsenal Laboratory pio- 
neered in the study of impact in this country. 

3. The whole American steel industry could 
be said to have stemmed from tests made 
at the Watertown Arsenal. 

The Watertown Arsenal has also contrib- 
uted many, many other great scientific de- 
velopments too numerous to mention. In 
time of need, this installation has been a 
bulwark that has supported our great coun- 
try through many of its greatest crises. 

Let me say in conclusion that we cannot 
accept the arguments of the Department of 
the Army, or those of the Department of 
Defense that reducing our New England in- 
stallations is in the best interest of the 
economy or the defense effort. I feel that 
this is merely a matter of politics. Big busi- 
ness, or special interests, as they are known, 
have taken over the Government and are 
channeling all the work and money into 
their own pockets. 

Our State and our installation can stand 
on their own records of achievement. We 
deserve to be treated honestly, and fairly in 
the handing out of work through Govern- 
ment contract. 

I therefore ask that the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation request that the 
President of the United States and the De- 
fense Department send more work to Water- 
town Arsenal and to the other Government 
installations throughout Massachusetts and 
the New England areas. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., ADDRESS OF ELLIS CROSSLAND TO THE 
MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


Members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, we have been asked to meet 
with you today by the people we represent; 
the men and women of the Watertown 
Arsenal, and the membership of the Federal 
Employees Veterans’ Association, Inc. They 
feel as I feel, that the present administra- 
tion is breaking up the greatest team our 
country has ever known. It was this team 
that was the backbone of the Government 
all through World War I and World War II. 
It was this team again that came to the aid 
of a troubled Government during the Korean 
conflict. It is this team that has been in- 
strumental in making the United States one 
of the world’s greatest powers, and now the 
present administration is seeking to destroy 
this great team and sell the employees of 
our installation and the employees of other 
installations throughout the country down 
the river, just to satisfy the whims and de- 
mands of the big business interests who are 
seeking to devour the economic security and 
welfare of our country. 

And now I should like to give you an out- 
line of the complete history of our Water- 
town Arsenal. Laboratory activities began at 
the Watertown Arsenal as early as 1830 al- 
though in the beginning they were not asso- 
ciated with metallurgy. The first metallur- 
gical work was done in connection with im- 
provement of cast iron. Cannon developed 
at Watertown Arsenal were the envy of the 
world. 

In the 1870’s steel began to emerge as a 
competitor of cast iron for gun construction. 

In 1876, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of a testing machine to settle questions 
raised as to the suitability of steel for can- 
non, particularly with regard to the conten- 
tion that had been made that steel is not 
elastic and therefore would be dangerous to 
use in guns. 

The machine, to become famous as the 
Emery hydraulic testing machine, was de- 
signed at Watertown Arsenal and installed 
in 1879. It has a capacity of 800,000 pounds, 
in tension and 1 million pounds, in com- 
pression and is sensitive enough to test the 
tensile strength of a horsehair. From around 
1880 to 1918 tests made on the machine were 
reported direct to Congress and published in 
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@ series of annual volumes under the title 
“Tests of Metals.” This series for a long 
time provided the largest single accumula- 
tion of experimental testing data for metals 
in existence and was consulted freely by 
metallurgists both in this country and from 
abroad. 

The existence of this machine made Water- 
town Arsenal Laboratory the pioneer testing 
laboratory for metals in this country and one 
of the most important in the world. 

Since the beginning of World War I the 
Watertown Arsenal Laboratory has become 
more than a testing laboratory; it has be- 
come a center for research and development 
in many phases of metallurgy ranging from 
the refining of steel to its final fabrication in 
finished products. 

The influence of the laboratory on the in- 
dustrial life of the Nation has been pro- 
found; for example, the steel industry may 
be said to have stemmed from the results 
of tests carried out on the Emery machine. 
However, its contributions have not been 
confined to the field of mechanical testing. 
In the January 1948 issue of Metal Progress, 
the editor takes a look at metalurgical prog- 
ress since 1917 and lists 210 milestones of 
progress, 8 of which are credited to Water- 
town Arsenal Laboratory, this organization 
being the largest single contributor. These 
outstanding achievements are listed as fol- 
lows: 1921, autofrettage of large gun tubes; 
1922, radiography used as a method for steel 
foundry control; 1925, gun tubes made by 
centrifugal casting; 1929, all welded gun car- 


riage; 1930, molybdenum high speed tool 
steel; 1934, spectroscope used for foundry 
control; 1935, cast armor plate; 1940, ce- 


mented carbide cores for armor piercing pro- 
jectiles. All of these were peacetime achieve- 
ments that were of vital significance in win- 
ning the battle for production that made 
possible the success of World War II. They 
benefited commercial industry also; for ex- 
ample, radiography and spectroscopic analy- 
sis have been generally adopted by industry. 

During the recent war the major efforts 
of the laboratory were concentrated on the 
technical activities that were needed to solve 
emergency problems as they arose. However, 
even under war conditions, a great deal of 
scientific research was carried out and during 
this period the Watertown Arsenal Labora- 
tory was one of the most prolific centers 
for advanced metallurgical research in the 
Nation. Around 40 papers were published in 
the field of physical metallurgy with such 
things as plastic deformation, mechanical 
testing in the planning range, fracture 
strength, plastic flow and rupture, impact, 
phase equilibria, hardenability, mechanical 
equation of state, temper brittleness, and 
others, practically covering the field. Also 
a book was published of great practical in- 
terest to metallurgical engineers setting 
forth the principles of metallurgical engi- 
neering design. 

Gentlemen, I could go on and on naming 
the great scientific and metallurgical discov- 
eries and developments that have been per- 
fected at our arsenal. I could go on and 
on naming the many great machines that 
have been built and perfected at our arsenal, 
but the whole thing boils down to just one 
plain simple truth. We cannot get along 
without our great arsenals and Navy yards. 
They have pioneered the way for all indus- 
try, and they have set up and upheld the 
high standards of quality that makes our 
weapons and military service equipment 
second to none in the world. 

I say, gentlemen, that we cannot, with a 
clear conscience, permit the administration 
to deprive us of these great backbones of our 
economic security. We cannot permit this 
total disregard for our national defense. It 
is you to whom we look to put a stop to 
this vicious trading in human grief. Most 
of you remember Pearl Harbor. Most of you 
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will remember how completely unprepared 
we were. If it were not for our arsenals 
at that time, it is hard to tell what might 
have happened. It was our arsenals that 
provided industry with the necessary knowl- 
edge and time to gear itself and tool up for 
this great conflict. 

Yes, gentlemen, let me say in conclusion 
that the reducing of our arsenal must not 
happen or as sure as we are standing here, 
we will someday find ourselves facing an- 
other Pearl Harbor, and this time we may 
not surmount our fight for survival. 


Mississippi Comes to the Front in 
National Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the announcement on May 3 
that novelist William Faulkner and 
dramatist Tennessee Williams had been 
awarded 1955 Pulitzer Prizes is signifi- 
cant in that both are natives of the State 
of Mississippi. Also, their accomplish- 
ments exemplify a trend which has been 
going on for some time in our State. 
Mississippi, once considered a backward 
State, has long since emerged to the 
forefront of national leadership in prac- 
tically every field of activity. 

Recently, a writer for the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News wrote an interesting 
article on Mississippi’s national leader- 
ship. In case some may still be doubtful 
as to Mississippi’s position on the hori- 
zon of progress, I am including this ar- 
ticle as part of my remarks. It is with 
pride that we Mississippians point to the 
acomplishments of our citizens as they 
are pointed out in this article: 

(By Maurine Twiss) 

Folks who swell the statistics in bigger, 
colder, noisier and what they consider more 
progressive cities than Jackson, Miss., are 
way behind the times in one respect. 

They’ve heard tell of the Mississippi mock- 
ing bird lazily swinging on a honeysuckle 
vine in the solid noon sunshine and they’ve 
concluded that it’s sleepy time down South 
all the time. 

But citizens of Mississippi’s wide-awake 
capital city not only know better, they can 
prove it with a statistic or so of their own 
to act as eye-opener for the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Millions of people from all over the United 
States and in foreign countries are turning 
their eyes on this one deep Dixie town, look- 
ing toward it for leadership. 

Because right here in Jackson, among all 
the storied moonlight and magnolias are a 
. half dozen or so men who currently serve 
as national presidents of some of the coun- 
try’s most influential organizations. 

Let’s tick those leaders off on our fingers: 
there’s A. Boyd Campbell, newly elected 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commrerce. 

And Mayor Allen Thompson, who heads 
the American Municipal Association. 

Plus Garner Lester, president of the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association for the 
eighth year. 

Then, there’s William A. Vaughey, in his 
second term as president of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 
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While J. F. Montgomery, heads the Na- 
tional “Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents. 

In a class by himself is Supreme Court 
Clerk Tom Q. Ellis, General Grand High 
Priest, Royal Arch Masons, International, 
largest Masonic organization under one head 
in the whole round world. 

That’s not all: In the fall, Secretary of 
State Heber Ladner will move up to the 
presidency of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State of which he is now vice 
president. 

There are a lot of firsts tied up in these 
first men of national organizations. 

The South hasn’t always been so splend- 
idly represented or recognized. 

When Boyd Campbell, chairman of the 
board of Mississippi School Supply, became 
president of the 1,600,000-member United 
States Chamber, he brought to Mississippi 
the highest civic recognition it had ever 
achieved. 

Although Campbell says that he’s the 
smallest in commercial stature to hold his 
office, he’s a director of Mississippi Power and 
Light Co., the Gulf Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road and the First National Bank. Vice 
chairman of Region 5, Boy Scouts of America, 
Campbell is president of the board of stew- 
ards at Galloway Memorial Methodist 
church, and longtime treasurer of Millsaps 
College. 

ackson’s dynamic mayor is the first 
president of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion to be chosen from a city of less than a 
half-million population. 

He heads up the mayor associations from 
46 States and was 1 of 5 mayors from 
the United States to go to the International 
Conference of Mayors in England in 1951. 
Thompson is also president of the Mississippi 
Municipal Association. 

Counted as individuals, nearly a hundred 
thousand persons belong to the Tax Equality 
Association which Garner Lester, Jackson 
financier, serves as president. 

An organization solely devoted to “inform- 
ing the public, after true and diligent re- 
search, regarding equalities in the tax laws,” 
with particular reference to exemptions and 
benefits for specialized group, the group has 
its general office in Chicago and lists many 
large associations as members on its rosters. 

In his second term as president of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, William M. Vaughey is one of Missis- 
sippi’s outstanding independent oil produc- 
ers, and intimately connected with the de- 
velopment of the industry in this State. 

He has also served as vice president and 
president of the Mississippi-Alabama Divi- 
sion of Mid-Continent Association. 

“Chick” Montgomery was elected president 
of the National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents in October 1954, and feels he has 
visited most of 6,000 regular and 2,500 asso- 
ciate members in the months since. 

He is the first NAMIA president, from Mis- 
sissippi, and from the entire Deep South. 

Tom Q. Ellises’ long list of Masonic and 
auxiliary offices and honors covers a 40-year 
Masonic career of exceptional honor. 

A million Royal Arch Masons look to him 
as General Grand High Priest, and the last 
Mississippi legislature passed a concurrent 
resolution commending him for bringing 
such distinction to his home State. 

These six men are not, by a long shot, the 
only ones to draw praise and notice to the 
magnolia State. 

When Secretary of State Heber Ladner 
moves up to the presidency of what is prob- 
ably the oldest such State organization in 
the country, he’ll be joining such men as 
Commissioner of Agriculture Si Corley, a 
former president and now an executive com- 
mitteeman of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of 
Agriculture. 

A. Ray Tillman of the First National Bank 
is former president of the Men’s Garden Club 
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of America and Woodson Jones of Jackson 
is now that group's national secretary, 

One of the highest offices in boy scoutin 
is held by Rex I. Brown, chairman of the Mise 
sissippi Power & Light Board, who serves on 
the national executive committee. 

Another national executive committes 
member is Tommy Naylor of the department 
of education who serves with the nationa) 
council of school house construction, while 
First National Bank’s Orrin Swayze is third 
vice president of the finance-public relations 
association. 

Nor is this surge to the South limited to 
Mississippi’s biggest city. 

W. T. Wynn, of Greenville, is president of 
the National Cotton Council and indications 
are that Van Richardson, of Greenwood, a 
former Hinds County boy, is strongest candi. 
date for national president of the junio; 
chamber of commerce. 

Neither is Mississippi enjoying a sudden 
brief burst of acclaim born to blossom and 
die as rapidly as her sun-forced flowers. 

Leaders are the South’s newest, most 
profitable crop. 

For evidence, if such be demanded, gaze at 
two of the largest and most worthwhile 
national youth organizations today. 

These are the American Legion and the 
Legion Auxiliary sponsored Boys’ Nation and 
Girls’ Nation. 

Know who heads these outfits? 

President of Boys’ Nation is Ed Perry of 
Bay St. Louis and president of Girls’ Nation 
is Jerolyn Ross of Meridian. 

That’s who heads these groups in 1955. 

Two Mississippi kids. 


Change in Policy by the National Labor 
Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 1, 1954, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board substantially changed its 
policy with respect to its jurisdiction 
under the commerce section of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Since that 
time, the Board has by administrative 
procedure limited its jurisdiction by the 
simple expedient of holding certain busi- 
ness practices not to be in interstate 
commerce. In practical effect this ac- 
tion has had the result of amending the 
National Labor Relations Act by admin- 
istrative decree, thus flying in the face 
of congressional mandate and lega! 
precedent. This procedure by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has exten- 
sively limited the bargaining rights of 
organized labor, forcing labor organiza- 
tions to rely on their last remaining 
weapon—the threat of strike. 

I believe such a practice to be very 
dangerous to our economy and of such 
great importance that I desire to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a letter 
and article by Mr. Claude Ballard, inter- 
national vice president of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, CIO. 

Due to the length of Mr. Ballard’s 
article, it will be included in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp for the next legislative 
day. 
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Mr. Ballard’s letter follows: 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
or America, CIO, 
Portland, Oreg., April 7, 1955. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: The Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, represent- 
ing the major organized operations within 
the woodworking industry, wish to enlist 


your support in correcting abuses which 


nave been brought on by impractical appli- 
cation of the power of the National Labor 
Relations Board to administratively deter- 
mine whether operations are either in or out 
from under the commerce section of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act or are deliberately 
changing the application of the act by their 
administrative decisions. 

We feel that there must be some correction 





of the present trend by the Board to elimi- 
nate a major portion of the lumber indus- 
try from coverage under the National Labor 
Relations Act. This threat to coverage to our 


people is brought on by the change of the 
rules under which the Board operates and 
the changing of the criteria under which the 


Board rules on whether or not an operation 

is under the commerce section of the act. 
The ruling of the Board on these matters 

has changed so radically during the last year 


that it is impossible for anyone to determine 
from day to day how far they intend to carry 
the present trend in limiting the coverage of 
the act by their administrative latitude. 

We feel that you should give serious con- 
sideration to correcting this trend before the 
labor relations in the lumbering industry are 
completely destroyed by the necessity of 
union people having to strike to maintain 
collective-bargaining units which have long 
been regarded as being covered by the Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

When these union people, who have collec- 
tively bargained with their employers over a 
period of years, may find themselves with- 
out certification under the Board because of 
the changing attitude of the Board itself with 
relation to coverage under the commerce sec- 
tion, then the only recourse these people 
have, if their employer does not agree to bar- 
gaining with them is to use economic 
strength to maintain their bargaining rights 
to the benefit of labor and management in 
this industry. 

I am enclosing with my letter, a summary 
of three cases which I prepared for your con- 
sideration which should point out the ser- 
iousness of the situation as it affects this in- 
dustry. 

In addition to this material, I found in the 
case of the Mast Lumber Co., No. 20—-CA- 
944, that the history of this operation 
indicates that the company’s sales ran, 
in prior years, considerably over a million 
dollars a year, out of which approximately 
60 percent was sold to lumber brokers. This 
trend continued through the year the Board 
used to make their investigation. 

Knowing the brokerage business, we are 
firmly convinced that if the Board had 
made the proper investigation, they would 
have found this operation was under com- 
on even under the present rulings of the 
oard, 

Although we are presently requesting your 
Support solely on the basis of the effect that 
this present trend of the Board is having 
on the lumber industry, we also wish to point 
out that it can affect the collective bargain- 
ing relationship in other industries to at 
least some degree. 

Upon investigation, it can certainly be 
determined that the lumber industry stands 
apart from most industries in the manner 
in which sales are conducted through brokers 
and other sales agencies, some of which are 
merely a part of the producing company. 
Many of these producing units are now 
under contract to this union but the certifi- 
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cations are threatened by the twice removed 
theory of the present Board. 

We feel that a grave injustice is being done 
the lumber workers by the present trend of 
the Board and would enlist your support to 
see that the situation is corrected. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in 
these matters, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE BALLARD, 
International Vice President. 





Whither America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 28, Hon. Hugh G. Grant, of 
Augusta, Ga., who was formerly United 
States Minister to Albania and Thailand 
delivered an address to the Civitan Club 
of Augusta. 

Mr. Grant’s address is both pertinent 
and timely. It deals with some of the 
most important matters confronting 
our Government and the world today, 
and I insert this address herewith as a 
part of my remarks: 

WHITHER AMERICA? 


(Address of Hugh G. Grant, former United 
States Minister te Albania and Thailand, 
before the Civitan Club of Augusta, Ga., 
Thursday, April 28, 1955) 


Mr. President and members of the Civitan 
Club of Augusta, blazing daily newspaper 
headlines and sensational radio reports about 
the tiny Chinese Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, about the comings, goings, and pro- 
nouncements of Chou En-Lai, Chiang Kai- 
shek and our own Far Eastern experts, 
whether by design or not, is serving as a 
smoke screen for events of far greater im- 
portance to the American people right here 
at home. While we are assuming the leader- 
ship of the so-called free peoples of the world 
in the crusade against communism we are 
losing sight of evil forces at work, directly 
and indirectly, openly and secretly, on the 
home front to destroy our individual liber- 
ties and our American way of life. 

I ask, as an American citizen deeply con- 
cerned over the welfare of his country, what 
will it profit America to lead the world in 
the quest of freedom if we lose our own 
liberties? 

First, what of our internal economic sit- 
uation, which affects every individual liv- 
ing American, as well as generations of 
Americans yet unborn? Very briefly, since 
there is not time for details, 10 years after 
our participation in the greatest war in 
history we are spending $60 billion annually, 
most of it for military purposes and foreign 
aid. We have a huge national debt of some 
$275 billion, as compared with a debt of only 
a little more than $1 billion in 1917, the year 
we joined up with the internationalists to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” And 
the current debt of $275 billion, we are told, 
is insufficient and must be increased soon 
to meet our global commitments. This 
public debt, which no one in authority sug- 
gests should be reduced, is estimated to 
equal more than $5,000 for every American 
family in our population of 161 million. 
Meanwhile, we are told by the Government 
experts in Washington that we are in an 
era of great prosperity with some 61 million 
persons employed. But the experts soft- 
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pedal the fact that this prosperity is based 
largely on the production, on a vast scale, 
of things needed for war. American-made 
arms, armaments, tanks, planes, ships, and 
even shoes and uniforms for foreign military 
units, are being scattered around the world 
among our allies and so-called friends, with 
American taxpayers footing the big bill. 
Some of this friendship is extremely dubious, 
as indicated during the Truman police ac- 
tion in Korea, where American battle cas- 
ualties totaled more than 140,000 men, while 
streams of strategic war material flowed to 
the Red enemy from some of our major 
allies. And despite the enormous expendi- 
ture of American lives and wealth in Korea, 
our military commanders were prevented, by 
our allies in the United Nations, from win- 
ning this war, the first example of its kind 
in American history. 

In 1939, the year World War II broke out 
in Europe, our American dollar was worth 
100 cents. Today it is worth only 52 cents. 
In a recent issue the U. S. News & World 
Report said, with apparent satisfaction, that 
the Eisenhower policy of bringing back the 
sound dollar shows every sign of success, 
and the 52-cent dollar gives promise of hold- 
ing its value in the years ahead. Think of 
it. A 52-cent dollar—a sound dollar. What 
sort of economic twaddle is this? 

Very definitely linked with our economic 
instability are our foreign commitments 
which circle the globe. Specifically, 161 
million Americans, occupying 314 million 
square miles, are formally committed in 
writing to defend approximately 700 million 
people occupying 22 million square miles in 
39 nations on 6 continents across 3 oceans. 
In other words, the United States has as- 
sumed the military guardianship of approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the world population. 
Mutual-defense and assistance pacts have 
been filed on top of pacts, making the United 
States morally obligated to assist, even in 
war, some 25 additional nations with a pop- 
ulation approximating 800 million people. 
All of this adds up to a total of some 64 
nations with 1% billion people, or 61 per- 
cent of the world population, looking to 
American for defense and help. 

Really this gigantic and unprecedented 
global program, which has been developed 
by both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations since the end of World War II 
on the theory that it is necessary for the 
defense of the United States, is positively 
fantastic. We could be playing right into 
the hands of the Russians. It was Lenin, 
leader of the Russian revolution, who said: 
“We shall force the United States to spend 
itself to destruction.” 


There is no end in sight to this global 
spending. Only 1 week ago, on the eve of the 
Asian-African conference at Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, to which we were not invited, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced a proposed new 
$314 billion foreign-aid program, two-thirds 
of which will be earmarked for 15 Asian na- 
tions. We are still engaged in the dubious 
business of trying to buy friends with Ameri- 
can dollars. How naive we are. 

A few recent newspaper headlines in re- 
gard to our foreign-aid program are reveal- 
ing: 

“India Calls for Talks on United States 
Financial Aid, Which Is Expected To Total 
$200 Million.” 

“United States To Foot Bills for Expansion 
of Jap Forces—United States Promises Japan 
$42 Million More This Year Than Last.” 

“Huge Fleet Supplied to Friends of United 
States—Navy Ships Furnished Big and Little 
Nations in 6 Years Total 870.” 

“United States Point 4 Technical Coopera- 
tion Program Costs American Taxpayers $107 
Million in 1954, $116 Million This Year.” 

And this item from the New York Times: 
“Point 4 Helps Egypt Restore Grazing Land, 
Arid for 1,500 Years—By Keeping Goats Off, 
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United States Experts Spur New Forage for 
Herds.” 

And this one: “United States State Depart- 
ment Female Expert Organizes Women’s 
Clubs Among Natives in New Caledonia in 
the South Pacific.” 

And from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of 
April 9, comes this one: “Harvard Welcomes 
a Group of 41 People, Ministers, Millers, Man- 
ufacturers, Trade-Union Representatives, and 
Engineers, from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Norway, and 
Turkey—Their Title, ‘Productivity and Full 
Employment Study Group, EPA, 266,’ Under 
the Auspices of Mr. Harold Stassen’s Foreign 
Operations Administration in Washington”— 
at the expense of American taxpayers. 

In addition to our pyramiding global pacts 
requiring huge sums of American dollars, we 
also have far-reaching commitments involv- 
ing more big taps on the United States Treas- 
ury as a member of the United Nations or- 
ganization in New York City. This organi- 
zation, born in San Francisco just 10 years 
ago, is our baby and we are still babysitting. 
Supported by our national lawmakers as an 
instrument designed to keep peace in the 
world, the U. N. has developed into a huge 
bureaucracy, including many Socialist-mind- 
ed members, American and foreign, who are 
out to reform the world, including us, largely 
at the expense of the American taxpayers. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) oper- 
ates in every field of human activity—food, 
clothing, housing, civil rights, education, 
publishing, radio, television, museums, the 
theater and, of all things, birth control. As 
someone has said, “You name it and UNESCO 
has a plan for it.” The threat of UNESCO 
and the United Nations Charter to the free- 
dom of American citizens and to the sover- 
eignty of the American Republic lies in a 
loophole in our Constitution which states 
that any treaty which the President and the 
Senate approves shall become the supreme 
law in the United States. Senator BRICKER, 
together with a group of alert, patriotic 
American citizens, are engaged now in an 
efforts to plug this loophole through an 
amendment to the Constitution. A subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
is beginning hearings on the Bricker amend- 
ment this week. 

An enormous propaganda campaign is un- 
der way to perpetuate and expand the power 
of the United Nations. Even the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which are holding hearings around 
the country for the announced purpose of 
getting the viewpoint of American citizens 
in regard to the United Nations, appear to be 
a part of this propaganda campaign. This is 
what I and other witnesses observed at the 
public hearings in Atlanta last month. The 
three Senators, constituting the subcom- 
mittee, voiced sentiments most favorable to 
the U. N. and sharply challenged some wit- 
nesses who expressed fear of the U. N. as 
dangerous to American sovereignty. 

There are many signs that influential 
sponsors of the United Nations are looking 
ahead to some form of supergovernment. 
For instance, The American Association for 
the United Nations, through its Executive 
Director, Clark Eichelberger, in 1950 recom- 
mended to a Senate committee that evolution 
of the United Nations into a World Govern- 
ment be achieved by a liberal interpretation 
of the U.N. Charter. And, Benjamin Cohen, 
writing in the October 1954 issue of the 
Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, warned against pressing for 
controversial amendments at the U. N. 
Charter Revision Conference, scheduled for 
next year if approved by the General Assem- 
bly. Cohen argued that “the same purposes 
can be achieved through the normal evolu- 
tionary processes projected in the Charter.” 
As pointed out by Senator Bricker, this would 
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be accomplished without the consent of the 
American people and _ their elected 
representatives. 

Senator Keravuver, of Tennessee, a U. N. 
sponsor, who heads the subcommittee which 
is conducting the hearings this week on the 
Bricker amendment, introduced in the Sen- 
ate a few weeks ago a concurrent resolution 
designed to explore the possibility of form- 
ing not only a defense but an economic and 
political union of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Powers (NATO) which is organized within 
the framework of the U.N. Fourteen fellow 
Senators of KEFAUVER are sponsors of the 
concurrent resolution. 

I have been talking about America’s eco- 
nomic status, our foreign relations, and the 
United Nations. As pointed out, there are 
grave threats to American solvency through 
our vast international commitments, and to 
American sovereignty. 

What about the threats to our individual 
liberties here at home as guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States? 

There are many threats. Foremost among 
these is the ever increasing concentration 
of power over the lives of the people in 
Washington. For instance, there is the men- 
ace of confiscation of the earnings and pri- 
vate property of the people of the Nation 
through the Federal Government’s unlimited 
power to levy against the personal incomes of 
American citizens. 

There is the danger of the growing power 
of the executive department of the Federal 
Government which today even challenges 
the Congress in its lawful right to investigate 
the acts of the Federal Bureaucracy. The 
executive department is delving more and 
more into matters that have been heretofore 
left to the sovereign States of the Union. 
White House conferences are called to con- 
sider the problem of education of the youth 
of the States. Huge sums of money which 
have been paid into the Federal Treasury by 
the people of the States are offered as Fed- 
eral grants to the States, for education, 
housing, municipal projects, disaster relief. 
Federal grants mean Federal control. This 
business started at the time of the great de- 
pression of 1929-30. It was regarded then 
as a temporary stop-gap, but it has mush- 
roomed into a Socialistic program of Federal 
paternalism which is sapping the initiative 
of the people and at the same time destroy- 
ing their individual liberties. 

Another threat to American freedom is the 
assumption of dictatorial power by the nine 
political appointees, constituting the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which was 
established by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to interpret the Constitution on the 
basis of law, and not sociology. For instance, 
the decision of May 17, 1954, declaring racial 
segregation in the public schools of the 
States unconstitutional. This decision is de- 
signed to revolutionize and dictate the hu- 
man behavior of some 40 million white peo- 
ple and 10 million Negroes. 

As Charles Wallace Collins, the distin- 
guished author of Whither Solid South, 
points out: “If the Supreme Court succeeds 
in this effort the Constitutional Republic is 
dead and the Constitution itself has become 
a tattered scrap of paper. If the Court can 
thus take possession of the lives of the 
people of the whole Southern region and 
doom them to racial oblivion there is no 
limit to which the Court can go in any di- 
rection.” 

Another alarming factor in connection 
with the Supreme Court decision is the col- 
laboration with the Court, for political pur- 
poses (votes, if you please) by the executive 
department of the Government. The Eisen- 
hower Administration through its Attorney 
General, Mr. Herbert Brownell, played a 
major role in the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation. The Attorney Gen- 
eral warned the Court against upholding 
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legislation by the Congress under the 14th 
amendment in the field of civil rights pe. 
cause of the long line of precedents, ang told 
the Court that it had the judicial power jt. 
self to declare segregation in the Public 
schools of the States uncontitutional. Ang 
that is Just what the Supreme Court gdiq 
This collaboration is a definite violation of a 
fundamental principle of our plan of Federa] 
Government, namely the system of “checks 
and balances” between the legislative, ex. 
ecutive, and judicial departments. 


The Supreme Court decision of May 17 
1954, marks the culmination of the most in. 
sidous propaganda campaign in the history 
of these United States. This campaign was 
instigated many years ago by a minority 
group known as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
director of which was a colored man, the late 
Walter White, who is said to have had only 
one sixty-fourth Negro blood in his veins 
and who divorced his Negro wife in order to 
marry a white woman. 

I am not disparaging the Negro race in 
America. The Negro is not here by choice, 
Through contact with American white civilj- 
zation (the product of thousands of years 
of struggle), the Negro has achieved much 
in a relatively brief period of time. With 
the continued friendly assistance of his white 
neighbor the Negro will accomplish more 
if he is let alone by the agitators. 

These agitators have been aided and 
abetted by foreign Communist agents, left- 
wing groups, scheming white politicians in 
both major political parties, who want the 
Negro bloc vote for their own purposes, and 
by misguided theorists styling themselves 
as liberals. The campaign objectives of the 
NAACP leaders look beyond the integration 
of white and Negro children in the public 
schools. This is only a first step. The pro- 
gram is designed to bring about complete 
racial integration throughout the United 
States and the elimination of all racial dis- 
tinctions—miscegenation, intermarriage, the 
extinction of the Negro race in America, 
Make no mistake about it—that is the ulti- 
mate goal, I say to you southerners, you 
northerners, you westerners whose forebears 
established this Republic of white Americans. 

The Supreme Court decision if followed 
through and accepted will start this revolu- 
tionary movement on its way. It is to the 
interest of both races therefore that the 
decision, which is a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, should be 
resisted by the people of the sovereign States 
by every lawful means. Citizens should 
stand up and be counted on this issue re- 
gardiess of personal or financial sacrifices 
involved. The responsible State officials can- 
not accomplish this task alone. They must 
have the full and active support of the 
people. 

In conclusion, from many responsible 
sources there are strong indications that the 
America, which the wise leaders of the Revo- 
lutionary era established and which has been 
developed by our forebears, through years of 
toil, struggle and sacrifice, is in grave danger 
from evil forces both within and without. 
It behooves all patriotic Americans, who 
love their country, to be constantly alert to 
the dangers which threaten the Republic. 
There are influential persons within the 
country that would destroy our unique and 
successful system of State and Federal Gov- 
ernment through nullifying our constitu- 
tional rights as individual citizens. There 
are powerful borces abroad, aided by le!t- 
wing pressure groups within the country that 
would suck us into an international order 
of world government. Such a plan would 
destroy our political sovereignty, squander 
our national wealth, and in fact, doom us tv 
ultimate oblivian as a nation. 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Linsert in the Recorp today a very timely 
and well-thought-out editorial that ap- 
peared in the State Times, Jackson, 
Miss., concerning the invasion of the gas 
business by the Federal Government. I 
commend it to all Members, 


The editorial follows: 
DANGER OBVIOUS IN PRICE FIXING 


The issues, both immediate and funda- 
mental, are sharply defined in the natural- 
gas legislation now pending in Congress. 

First of all, there is the question of 

whether the Federal Power Commission shall 
have control over prices charged for natural 
gas at the wellhead. 
’ Fundamentally, the issue is whether the 
Federal Government will have authority to 
fix the price charged for any basic com- 
modity while still in the hands of the pro- 
ducer. 

It goes without saying that Mississippi 
is vitally concerned in the matter. We are 
convinced that the best interests of the 
State will be served by passage of the bill 
which clearly exempts natural-gas producers 
from Federal price fixing. 

The matter has a long and rather complex 
background. In 1938, the Federal Govern- 
ment was given the power to regulate rates 
charged by interstate transmission lines. In 
1950, Congress made it explicit that the 
price-fixing authority did not extend to the 
producer. This was the Kerr bill which 
President Truman first supported and then 
vetoed. Finally, in 1954, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Federal Power Commission 
did indeed have price-fixing control over gas 
at the wellhead, a power which the FPC 
had never sought for itself. 

Earlier this year, a Presidential advisory 
commission which had studied the entire 
subject of energy supplies, and policy con- 
cerning natural resources, came up with this 
statement: 

“In the interest of a sound fuel policy, 
the protection of the national defense, and 
‘consumers’ interest, by assuring such a con- 
inued exploration for and development of 
eserves as to provide an adequate supply of 
natural gas, we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should not control the production, 
gathering, processing, or sale of natural gas 
rior to its entry into an interstate trans- 
mission line.” 

The bills now before Congress carry out 
the intent of that recommendation. 

Opponents of the measure contend that 
unless wellhead prices are rigidly fixed, con- 
Sumers Of natural gas will be gouged by un- 
Warranted price increases. Figures show, 
however, that about 10 cents of every dollar 
paid by natural gas consumers go to the 
producer, The remaining 90 cents go to the 

il distributor of the fuel, and to the 
company which transports it by pipeline 
rom the field to the distribution point. 
30th of these are under governmental con- 
trol, the distributor as a public utility and 

e transmission line as an interstate carrier. 
_ Natural gas production, on the other hand, 
‘Sa flercely competitive field. At that point 
Price regulation is certain by the old law of 
upply and demand. 

Che price the producer receives for his gas 
must be sufficient to provide the incentive 
‘OF continued exploration and development 
“l hew sources. The difference between the 
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price fixed by competition and that which 
might be fixed by Federal control may be 
decisive. If the producer is convinced that 
he is playing a losing game, then we are apt 
to see a drying up of natural gas production. 

Rate regulation is necessary at some points 
in our complex economic system. In these 
instances, it clearly serves the public interest. 
However, where regulation extends to the 
prime producer, it threatens the basis of the 
private initiative system. If gas is to be so 
controlled, other fuels may not be far behind. 





Rayburn To Speak Here Wednesday at 
REA Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the 20th birthday anniversary of 
rural electrification, I am happy to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution for Sunday, May 8, entitled 
‘“‘RayBurn To Speak Here Wednesday at 
REA Meeting.” 

There is no way to measure the bene- 
fits that have accrued to my own State, 
not to mention the entire Nation, as a 
result of the rural electrification program 
which had its birth in my State. 

The article follows: 

RAYBURN To SPEAK HERE WEDNESDAY 
AT REA MEETING 


(By Jack Nelson) 


The father of legislation which electrified 
most of the Nation’s farms will address 
Georgia REA cooperatives at a meeting here 
Wednesday celebrating the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration’s 20th birthday anni- 
versary. 

He is Representative Sam RayYBurRN, Speak- 
er of the United States House of Representa- 
tive and author of the bill setting up the 
statutory authority for REA. 

Congressman RAyYBURN will address repre- 
sentatives of 41 cooperatives of the Georgia 
Electric Membership Corp. 

The idea for the progressive and revolu- 
tionary REA was born in Georgia, a leader 
in development of power facilities through 
REA loans. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt conceived 
the plan during one of his early visits to the 
little White House at Warm Springs. He 
saw the need in Georgia and envisioned what 
electricity might mean not only to farmers in 
this State, but to rural people throughout 
the Nation. 

In an address at Barnesville in 1938, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told how the idea for REA 
came to him at Warm Springs. D. M. Pollock 
of Monroe, president of GEMC, said Wednes- 
day’s anniversary program will include flash- 
back touching on the address and other 
events concerning REA in the past 20 years. 

When REA was established by President 
Roosevelt’s executive order on May 11, 1935, 
only 6,956 Georgia farms, or 2.8 percent of 
the total, had electric service. 

Today 92.7 percent of the State’s farms 
are electrified, according to Walter Harrison 
of Millen, manager and former president of 
GEMC. Of the farms with electric serv- 
ice, 79.4 percent get power from REA co- 
operatives, Mr. Harrison said. The other 
electrified farms are served by private util- 
ities. 
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Mr. Harrison said that 240,733 farms and 
rural establishments in Georgia are con- 
nected by 60,121 miles of REA lines. 

REA loans to Georgia borrowers now to- 
tal about $98 million. 

Cold statistics also tell how the REA led 
the way in carrying electricity to all but 
about 5 percent of the Nation’s farms. When 
REA began, only 11 percent of the farms were 
electrified. (REA claims systems financed by 
it supply 54 percent of the rural users.) 

They tell how a sharp reduction in power 
costs followed the organization of REA. In 
1935, electrical power cost farm users an 
average of about 10 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Today the cost averages about 3 cents. 

Much of the increase in farm use of elec- 
tricity has come during the past 10 years. In 
1944, for example, consumers bought 1,988,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electrical power for 
REA units. By 1954, usage totaled 14,309,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, an increase of seven- 
fold. 

As impressive as they are, the statistics 
alone can’t tell the warm, human story of 
REA’s impact on rural areas. 

For that story, look at the face of the 
farmer whom electric power is helping to run 
his farm more efficiently and profitably. Or 
ask the farm housewife, released from many 
drudgeries of the farm home by electricity. 

The blessings bestowed upon country 
folks by REA was simply, but indelibly, ex- 
pressed by “Uncle” Lucius Darby, former 
slave who was 108 years old when his house 
near Elberton was serviced by REA in July 
1948. He said: 

“I been prayin’ for years for dis light, and 
de Lord sent it.” 

Although REA is close to realizing its goal 
of electrical service for all farms, it still 
has a big job ahead. As officials see it, the 
job is threefold. 

One is to help present REA-financed sys- 
tems expand their power supplies and facil- 
ities to meet a swiftly increasing demand 
for farm power. 

Another is to help the REA system keep 
pace with developments in the atomic field. 
Experts say the day is coming when nuclear 
energy will be used to provide cheaper elec- 
trical power. The REA wants farmers to get 
the benefits of such power when it becomes 
available. 

The third chore is to help carry telephone 
service to as many rural residents as possible. 

One of the pressing problems for REA in 
Georgia is telephone service, according to 
Mr. Harrison. 

When REA loans for telephone facilities 
were first made available in 1950, only 10 
percent of Georgia farms had telephones. 
Since then loans totaling $7,180,000 have 
financed 3 cooperatives and 13 independent 
companies in providing service for 8,843 rural 
customers in Georgia. 

However, Mr. Harrison estimates that 80 
percent of Georgia farms are still without 
telephone service. “The REA intends to see 
that the semice is provided,” he said. 

Georgia’s REA cooperatives plan to build 
new facilities at a cost of nearly $7 million 
in the 1956 fiscal year, Mr. Harrison reported. 

He said a survey shows that through 1961 
the coops will spend an_— estimated 
$25,279,000. 

“One of our biggest jobs in the immediate 
future is to expand the capacity of present 
lines to meet the increasingly big demand 
for rural electricity,” Mr. Harrison said. He 
pointed out that the average farm consump- 
tion of electrical power had increased from 
116 kilowatt-hours in 1949 to 233 kilowatt- 
hours in 1954. 

Mr. Harrison says the number one im- 
mediate objective of REA in Georgia, how- 
ever, is “the development of all water power 
sites to provide power. We are vitally in- 
terested in this. It is necessary for REA 
to continue its rapid pace of progress in 
Georgia.” 








Customs Simplification Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an anal- 
ysis of H. R. 6040, the Customs Simplifi- 
cation Act of 1955, there follows an ex- 
planation of this legislation for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress 
and the public. The Committee on Ways 
and Means has announced public hear- 
ings to be held on H. R. 6040 beginning 
Monday, May 23. 

AnaLysis oF H. R. 6040, THE CUSTOMS 

SIMPLIFICATION AcT oF 1955 


The President, in his message of January 
10, 1955, on the foreign economic policy of 
the United States, stated that the uncer- 
tainties and confusion arising from the com- 
plex system of valuation on imported ar- 
ticles caused unwarranted delays in the de- 
termination of customs duties and he urged 
the Congress to give favorable consideration 
to legislation for remedying this situation. 
Furthermore, he asked for continuing efforts 
to improve the procedures for customs ad- 
ministration. The proposed Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1955 is designed to carry 
out, in part, these recommendations of the 
President. The Treasury Department is con- 
tinuing its study and will in the future sub- 
mit additional legislative proposals in line 
with the President's recommendations. 


SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


This section contains a short title and 
provides that the act shall be effective on 
and after the 30th day following the date of 
enactment. 

SECTION 2. VALUE 


The present section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 
402) tells how appraisers shall determine the 
value of imported merchandise for the pur- 
pose of assessing duties. Briefly, it provides 
that the “foreign value” or the “export 
value” shall be used, whichever is higher, but 
that if neither of these can be ascertained, 
then the “United States value,” and if that 
aiso is unascertainable, then the “cost of 
production.” In a few special cases, the rate 
of duty is to be based upon the “American 
selling price.” Decisions of the appraiser 
are reviewable in the Customs Court. The 
statute then goes on to define the foreign 
value as the market value or price at the 
time of exportation to the United States “at 
which such or similar merchandise is freely 
offered for sale for home consumption to all 
purchasers * * * in the usual wholesale 
quantities and in the ordinary course of 
trade ** *." Costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to placing the merchandise ready 
for shipment which are not included in such 
value or price are to be added thereto. The 
*xport value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale to all pur- 
chasers in the usual wholesale quantities and 
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in the ordinary course of trade for exporta- 
tion to the United States, with the same 
charges added. The United States value is 
the freely offered price in the United States 
which is available to all purchasers, in the 
usual wholesale quantities and in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, with allowance for duty 
and other expenses, a commission not ex- 
ceeding 6 percent, if any has been paid, and 
allowance for profit not to exceed 8 percent. 
The cost of production is defined as the sum 
of four items: (1) Cost of materials and fab- 
rication or manipulation; (2) the usual gen- 
eral expenses, not less than 10 percent of 
(1); (3) the cost of containers and coverings 
and other incidental costs and charges; and 
(4) an addition for profit, not less than 8 
percent of (1) and (2). The American sell- 
ing price of an article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States is the price at 
which the article is freely offered for sale for 
domestic consumption to all purchases. 

The amendments proposed by the bill 
would effect the following changes in the 
law as above stated: 

1. Eliminate the use of foreign value and 
make the export value the preferred method 
of valuation if it can be ascertained. 

2. In determining United States value, the 
actual commissions, profits, and other de- 
ductions are to be used, not arbitrarily lim- 
ited amounts. 

3. In determining United States value of 
new lines in which there is no previously €s- 
tablished trade, the earliest actual sales of 
the~ merchandise undergoing appraisement 
or similar merchandise may be considered if 
made before the expiration of 90 days after 
importation. 

4. In the case of constructed value (pre- 
viously called cost of production) the ac- 
tual addition for general expenses, profit, 
etc., are to be used, not prescribed percent- 
ages which may exceed the actual figures. 

5. The appraiser may use actual sales in- 
stead of offers, where both exist, in deter- 
mining export value or United States value. 

6. A definition of “freely sold or offered 
for sale’’ is provided for the first time. It 
will permit determination of an “export 
value,” “United States: value,” or “American 
selling price’ on the basis of sales or ojfers 
to wholesalers which are unrestricted, ex- 
cept for restrictions which are imposed or 
required by law, which limit the resale price 
or sales territory, or which do not affect 
the value of the merchandise to the pur- 
chaser. It will also permit the use of sales 
to exclusive agents and other restricted sales 
where such limitations do not affect the 
price. The present statute has been inter- 
preted to make a “foreign value,” “export 
value,” “United States value,” or “American 
selling price” unusable when the only offers 
made are subject to restrictions of the kinds 
stated. Furthermore, under the present law 
the price, in order to qualify, must be avail- 
able to all purchasers, including retailers 
and consumers. 

7. The proposed bill goes on to provide 
definitions for the words “ordinary course of 
trade,” “purchasers at wholesale,” and “such 
or similar merchandise.” 

8. It also defines “‘usual wholesale quanti- 
ties” in such a manner as to mean the 
quantities in which the greatest aggregate 
quantity of the merchandise is sold, whereas 
under the present law the usual wholesale 
quantity is the quantity in which the largest 
number of individual] transactions occur. 


9. Certain references to the customs ap- 
praisers, and to appeals to reappraisement in 
the Customs Court, which were duplicative 
of other provisions, are eliminated for con- 
ciseness. No change in the functions of ap- 
praisers or court is effected. 

The bill also provides that in considering 
any tariff adjustments by executive action, 
such as trade-agreement reductions under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act, the Tariff Com- 
mission and each officer of the executive de- 
partment shall take full account of any re- 
duction in tariff protection resulting or likely 
to result from these changes in valuation 
standards. 


SECTION 3. CONVERSION OF CURRENCY 


Under present law conversion of foreign 
currency values for customs purposes is made 
at the gold coin parity proclaimed quarterly 
by the Treasury Department, unless that 
parity varies by more than 5 percent from 
the buying rate for the currency in the New 
York market as certified by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. If there is no pro- 
claimed rate for the currency in question, or 
if the proclaimed rate does vary by more 
than 5 percent from the certified rate, then 
customs collectors are required to convert 
foreign currencies at the daily rate certified 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The result is that in most cases the daily 
certified rates are used. Consequently, each 
collector is required to check the daily rate 
for each day’s importations since those rates, 
certified to 6 to 8 decimal places, are sub- 
ject to frequent, often daily minor varia- 
tions. 

The amendment of section 522 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 31, 
sec. 372) proposed by section 3 of the bill 
would retain the quarterly proclamation of 
gold coin parity. It would also continue in 
effect the requirement that the Federal Re- 
serve bank certified rate be used if that rate 
varies by more than 5 percent from the gold 
coin parity. The amendment would then 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide by regulations for the use of the rate 
first certified for the quarter as long as the 
rate certified for the day of exportation did 
not vary by more than 5 percent therefrom. 
This would permit one customs Officer to 
determine if the daily certified rates varied 
by more than 5 percent from the first ef- 
fective certified rates or from the proclaimed 
gold coin parity and to notify all customs 
collectors of any such variations. In the 
absence of such notification each customs 
collector would continue to use the same cer- 
tified rate throughout the quarter. 

This will simplify currency conversion pro- 
cedures without major alteration in the ex- 
isting statutory framework. 


SECTION 4. OBSOLETE PROVISIONS OF THE 
CUSTOMS LAWS 


Section 4 is devoted to the repeal of a 
number of obsolete provisions of the Tariff 
Act. The reasons that the provisions re- 
pealed are obsolete, inoperative, or unneces- 
sary, are set forth below. 

Sections 12, 13, 14, and 15 of title 19, 
United States Code (subsecs. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 of section 4 (a) of the bill), provide for 
appointment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of a limited number of special agents 
for the purposes of checking the accounts of 
collectors and other customs officers for the 
prevention and detection of frauds upon the 
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revenue, and for the better guarding against 
frauds upon the revenue, authorize appoint- 
ment of special agents to reside in foreign 
territory. The title “special agent’ is no 
longer used in the customs service (see 
U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 5, sec. 281b (c)). 
The customs agents who, among other func- 
tions, perform the functions formerly exer- 
cised by the special agents now are ap- 
pointed and serve under the operation of the 
Classification Act like other customs em- 
ployees. 

Sections 16, 17, and 18 of title 19, United 
States Code (subsecs. 5, 6, and 7) are survi- 
vals of the act of July 27, 1866 (ch. 284, secs. 
4, 5, and 8, 14 Stat. 303), to reorganize the 
office of the customs appraiser at New York. 
Section 16, prescribing qualifications and a 
special oath for examiners at New York only, 
is superfluous since placement standards 
for the position are fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act by the Civil Service 
Commission, and the oath requirement is 
met by the provisions of section 1757, Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 5, 
sec. 16), applicable to all Federal officers. 
Section 17, prohibiting employees in the 
office of the appraiser at New York from en- 
gaging or being employed in any commercial 
activity is discriminatory against this group 
of employees.: Its repeal would leave such 
employees subject to the same restrictions 
on outside employment as other like em- 
ployees. Section 18, relating to the duties 
applicable to the appraiser and assistant ap- 
praiser at New York, was originally enacted 
as a saving clause when a special statute was 
enacted to reorganize the office of the cus- 
toms appraiser at New York (act of July 27, 
1866, supra), but it now serves no useful 
purpose since all duties of appraisers are 
prescribed by section 500, Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1500). 

Sections 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, and 27 (subsecs. 


8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13) of title 19, United 
States Code, prescribe special oaths of office 
for the officers enumerated therein and desig- 
nate persons who may administer such oaths. 
These provisions are unnecessary, since a 
form of oath for all Government officers is 


prescribed by R. S. 1557, supra. The num- 
ber of copies of oaths of office to be required 
and their disposition can readily be pre- 
scribed by regulation; and since an employee 
may not receive his salary until the oath 
of office is taken, there seems to be no pur- 
pose in prescribing a penalty for failure to 
take the oath. As to the designation of per- 
sons to administer the oaths, sections 16a 
of title 5, United States Code, gives author- 
ity to persons designated in writing by the 
head of an executive department to admin- 
ister the oath of office. The above sections 
are therefore unnecessary and obsolete. 

In addition, section 26 of title 19 is obso- 
lete (as is also sec. 379, infra, for similar 
reasons) in that it relates to special ex- 
aminers of drugs, medicines, and chemicals, 
officers who are no longer appointed. The 
Food and Drug Administration now performs 
the functions formerly exercised by the spe- 
cial examiner of drugs, medicines, and chemi- 
cals (see U.S. C., 1952 ed., title 21, sec. 381). 
For these reasons, these sections should be 
repealed. 

Section 28 of title 19, United States Code 
(subsec. 14), providing that the headquar- 
ters of the customs district in Florida shall 
be at Tampa, is unnecessary and serves no 
practical purpose. It is the only statutory 
provision expressly designating the situs of 
the headquarters of a customs district, and 
there are 45 such districts. Section 1 of the 
act of August 1, 1914, as amended (U. 5S. C., 
1952 ed., title 19, sec. 2), vests authority in 
the President to, among other things, change 
from time to time the location of the head- 
quarters customs-collection district. By Ex- 
ecutive Order 10289 of September 17, 1951, 
the President designated and empowered the 
Secretary of the Treasury to perform this 
function. 
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Section 40 of title 19, United States Code 
(subsec. 15), prescribes the duties of the sur- 
veyor of customs. The title of surveyor of 
customs has been discontinued. except at 
the port of New York, and the duties there 
performed are those which are usually han- 
dled at any seaport by the officer in charge 
of the activities performed for the collector 
outside of the customhouse. The act of 
July 5, 1932 (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 19, 
sec. 5a), abolished the offices of surveyor of 
customs at all other ports and their duties 
were transferred to career employees under 
the collector. Many of the functions pre- 
scribed by section 40 for the surveyor at New 
York have been obsolete for years and are 
no longer performed by that officer. This 
section should be repealed as obsolete. 

Section 53 of title 19, United States Code 
(subsec. 16), which provides for the appor- 
tionment of compensation according to the 
time served, is believed to be obsolete in view 
of the act of June 30, 1945 (U. S. C., 1952 
ed., title 5, sec. 944), which established the 
basic workweek, pay periods, and pay com- 
putation methods for all full-time officers 
and employees in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Sections 54 and 57 of title 19 (subsecs. 17 
and 20), which relate to the furnishing of 
blank forms, books, stationery, blank mani- 
fests for sale, etc., are obsolete. Section 54 
is superseded by provisions of the act of 
June 30, 1949 (U.S. C., 1952 ed., title 40, sec. 
481), with respect to procurement of sup- 
plies by the General Services Administration. 
Section 57 is obsolete because in lieu of pay- 
ment of compensation out of commissions 
and fees, collectors of customs are now on & 
fixed salary basis under the plan of reorgani- 
zation of the customs service authorized by 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 434). 

Section 55 of title 19 (subsec. 18) provides 
that collectors of customs, and comptrollers 
and surveyors performing the functions of 
collectors, shall render quarterly accounts to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of fines col- 
lected, moneys received as rents, etc. These 
functions are presently being performed un- 
der authority of other statutes, and this 
section is unnecessary. 

Section 56 of title 19 (subsec. 19), which 
relates to additional hours of service at pub- 
lic stores in New York, was made obsolete by 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1952 ed., title 5, secs. 901— 
954), which provides for the establishment 
of a basic administrative workweek and for 
overtime compensation at prescribed rates. 

Section 59 of title 19 (subsec. 21) pre- 
scribes requirements, related to section 57, 
supra, which date back to the time when the 
compensation of customs officers was pri- 
marily the proceeds of the specific fees fixed 
by law. Many of the functions for which 
fees were fixed are no longer performed. 
While it is believed that a table of the rates 
of fees demandable by law should be posted 
in a conspicuous place in each customhouse, 
convenient for public inspection, and a re- 
ceipt should be given for all fees paid, this is 
rather a matter for handling under existing 
regulatory authority without statutory pre- 
scription of impracticable and inflexible re- 
quirements. 

Section 61 of title 19 (subsec. 22) is in- 
operative and obsolete. Revised Statute 2580, 
from which it was derived, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to appoint inspec- 
tors at San Antonio, Eagle Pass, and other 
places in Texas, at an annual salary of $2,500, 
to report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
semiannually on goods exported to Mexico. 
Regular customs offices are now established 
at necessary ports, stations, and places along 
the Texas-Mexican border whose officers in- 
spect and supervise imports, as well as ex- 
ports, to the extent required. 

Section 62 of title 19 (subsec. 23), which 
was intended as a means of maintaining dis- 
cipline among customs officers, authorizes 
suspension from duty for neglect or minor 
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delinquency. The procedures which have 
been and will be followed in regard to the 
conduct of customs officers and employees 
are those prescribed in section 863, title 5 
United States Code, and the regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Section 67 of title 19 (subsec. 24), which 
provides for a report to each session of the 
Congress by the Secretary on customhouse 
business, is inoperative and unnecessary, 
The Secretary submits an annual report to 
the Congress in accordance with sections 262 
264, and 265, title 5, United States Code. 
substantially superseding the requirements 
of this more limited provision of the customs 
laws. 

Section 379 of title 19 (subsec. 25) provides 
@ method for preventing importation of 
adulterated drugs, etc. (see sec. 26, supra), 
at ports where there is no special examiner 
of drugs. As indicated in commenting on 
section 26, supra, special examiners of drugs 
are no longer appointed and the provisions 
ef this section are inoperative, functions 
with relation to spurious or adulterated 
foods, drugs or cosmetics now being handled 
by the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under United States Code, 1952 edi- 
tion, title 21, section 321, et seq. The sec- 
tion is obsolete and inoperative and should 
be repealed. 

Section 390 of title 19 (subsec. 26), which 
provides for the adoption of a hydrometer 
for use in ascertaining the proof of liquors, is 
unnecessary. The hydrometer in use by 
Customs is the same as that which is ap- 
proved for use of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice under section 5212 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The standards for 
spirits are the same as those applicable to 
spirits of domestic manufacture under para- 
graph 811 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, 
sec. 1001, par. 811). 

Section 494 of title 19 (subsec. 27), which 
provides for the seizure of merchandize as 
security for fines imposed under the provi- 
sions of section 12 of the act of June 22, 
1874, 18 Statutes 188, an ancestor provision 
of section 591 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1591), 
now superseded in turn by section 542 of 
title 18 of the code, is absolete and unneces- 
sary. The 1874 provisions relating to un- 
lawful importation have been repealed and 
this particular provision thereof is no longer 
operative. 

Section 526 of title 19 (subsec. 28) provides 
that the cost of prosecution in cases where 
seizure, condemnation, and sale of mer- 
chandise takes place within the United 
States and the value is less than $250, shall 
be paid from the part of the forfeiture which 
accrues to the United States. This section 
is obsolete since the subject matter is now 
covered by section 613 (1) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 
1613 (1)). 

Section 541 of title 19 (subsec. 29) author- 
izes the collector of each customs district to 
provide and use small open row- and sail- 
boats, which shall be necessary in boarding 
vessels and for other purposes. Coast Guard 
crafts are used by customs officials for 
boarding purposes and section 541 is there- 
fore obsolete. 

Section 542 of title 19 (subsec. 30) author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to use 
elsewhere as the exigencies of the service 
require, the motorboat provided for Corpus 
Christi, Tex. No motorboat is now provided 
or needed for Corpus Christi and there has 
been none for many years. The provision 1s 
obsolete. 

Section 549 of title 31 of the code (subsec. 
31) directs the comptrollers of customs and 
surveyors, registers of land offices, and the 
superintendents of mints to examine the 
books and accounts of their depositariecs, 
collectors, and treasurers and to make 4a re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
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functions referred to are performed by the 
Comptroller General under the Budget and 
accounting Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 23 (U. 5. C. 
1952 edition, title 31, secs. 41-58)), and 
therefore section 549 is now obsolete. 

section 579 of title 19 (subsec. 32) provides 
that in a suit on bond for the recovery of 
duties the court shall grant judgment unless 
the defendant makes an oath that an error 
was committed in the liquidation of the 
duties demanded. This section has been 
superseded by the protest provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U.S. C. 
1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1514). 

Section 711 (7) of title 31 (subsec. 33) 
authorizes @ permanent appropriation for 
the repayment to importers of the excess of 
deposits for unascertained customs duties, 
or duties or other moneys paid under pro- 
test. This section has been superseded by 
a permanent indefinite appropriation cover- 
ing all refunds of customs collections or re- 
ceipts authorized by law (see act of June 
30, 1949, ch. 286, 63 Stat. 360). 

Subsection 34 of section 4 (a) of the draft 
pill will repeal that part of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1890 (c. 1126, 26 Stat. 511 (for- 
merly codified as U. S. C. title 19, sec. 30)), 
which provides that such clerks and in- 
spectors as the Secretary may designate shall 
be authorized to administer oaths of office. 
This section is related to sections 21, 22, 23, 
24, 26, and 27, of title 19, which also are pro- 
posed to be repealed, supra. The section is 
obsolete and should be repealed. 

Section 4 (b) of the bill seeks to amend 
subsection (f) of section 500 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 
1500 (f)), which provides for the designa- 
tion of an acting appraiser at ports where 
there is no appraiser and requires that such 
acting appraiser take the oath provided in 
section 21, title 19, supra. It is proposed to 
repeal the requirement that the acting ap- 
praiser take the special oath provided in said 
section 500 (f) since the provision for that 
oath is being repealed by subsection 8 of 
section 4 (a) of this bill. The oath pre- 
scribed by section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 5, sec. 16) 
will be sufficient. 

Section 4 (c) of the bill proposes to amend 
section 583 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U.S. C. 
1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1583). Section 
583 provides that the customs or Coast 
Guard officer’s certification regarding the in- 
spection of the manifest required by that 
section shall be made on “the back of” the 
original manifest. The manifest forms now 
in use have the space.for such certification 
on the front. The procedural detail as to 
place of certification on a manifest is a 
minor one that should be left to adminis- 
trative regulation and it is proposed to delete 
the language “the back of” in that section. 





The 10th of May: Rumania’s Independ- 
ence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the 10th of May is the national 
holiday of the Rumanian people. Three 
great events of its history are celebrated 
at that date. 

The Rumanian people, after more 
than a thousand years of battles and 
Sacrifices, have succeeded in forging 
their national unity and in gaining their 
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freedom and _ independence. Since 
then—gathered around their King— 
they have been celebrating their na- 
tional holiday, May 10, which stands for 
independence and unity. Today, Ru- 
manians at home cannot celebrate any 
of their traditional holidays. 


During their long history the Ru- 
manians have always stood up against 
invaders and they have battled against 
hordes of barbarians pouring into Europe 
from the East. They have also fought 
against the forces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

Some 500 years ago the Turks suc- 
ceeded in overcoming by their superior 
numbers the defenders of freedom. The 
same thing happened a few years ago 
when the dark forces of communism 
swallowed up the people of Rumania. 

However, the will of the Rumanian 
nation was not broken. In recognition 
of the people’s drive for freedom, the 
Rumanian principalities received a spe- 
cial status—as autonomous States—in 
which the Turks could not interfere. 
Mircea the Elder, Vlad the Impaler, 
Stephen the Great, Michael the Brave, 
John the Fierce are names of brave Ru- 
manian rulers who have fought in the 
past for independence and unity. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Signaringen, was pro- 
claimed in Bucharest Prince of Rumania 
and so founded the Rumanian dynasty. 
It was the successful outcome of the na- 
tion’s long struggle to acquire the right 
of electing as its sovereign a member of 
one of the Western nonneighboring 
reigning families in order to put an end 
to the strifes and rivalries among native 
candidates to the throne. This ardent 
wish, though it had been officially ex- 
pressed as far back as 1857 by the Mol- 
davian and Vallachian Assemblies— 
known as the Ad-hoc Divans, which 
convened as a result of the Paris Treaty 
of 1856, was nevertheless opposed by 
both the Russian and Austrian Empires, 
which were equally alarmed by the 
growth in power and prestige of the 
young bordering nation, which they both 
secretly hoped to absorb some day. 
Thanks to the unrelentless efforts and 
thanks to the wise steps taken by Ru- 
manian patriots, and, also, to the con- 
stant diplomatic assistance of Napoleon 
III, all political obstacles were gradually 
removed, and that which was to be the 
prosperous and glorious reign of Charles 
I could be inaugurated on May 10, 1866. 

Eleven years later, on May 10, 1877, 
during the turmoil of the Russian-Turk- 
ish War, the principality of Rumania, 
until then nominally a vassal of the 
Sultan, proclaimed her independence by 
severing the old and outdated bonds 
which still linked her with the Ottoman 
Empire. This independence had to be 
fought out on the battlefields south of 
the Danube, where the young Rumanian 
Army, as an ally of Russia, played a note- 
worthy part in the defeat of the Turkish 
forces. The Congress of Berlin of 1878 
confirmed Rumania’s independence and 
conferred Europe’s official recognition, a 
bright page in the country’s dreary his- 
tory, though marred unfortunately by 
the loss of Bessarabia, cynically wrenched 
by Czar Alexander II and his govern- 
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ment from the ally who had helped them 
obtain the victory over the Turks. 

Another 4 years elapsed since the Ru- 
manian people had proclaimed their in- 
dependence and a further step was taken 
as they decided to raise their country 
to the rank of a kingdom. On May 10, 
1881, Charles I was crowned, by the will 
of his people, King of Rumania. A pros- 
perous era, which lasted over six dec- 
ades, opened on that day for the nation. 
Its apex was attained when national 
unity within the historical boundaries 
was reached after World WarI. The so- 
cially progressive country had now be- 
come a factor of peace and equilibrium 
in the southeast of Europe. 

During all those years and up to the 
present time, Rumanians have cherished 
and revered the 10th of May as their na- 
tional holiday, the anniversary of glori- 
ous events in their history, in which the 
achievements of the monarchy and of the 
people were interwoven. This date re- 
mains the symbol of the Rumanian per- 
manency and perseverance through woes 
and hardships in order to reach the ulti- 
mate end of freedom and well-being. 

The consciousness of the Rumanian 
people, concerning their unity and inde- 
pendence, is the result of centuries of 
sacrifices. Today this consciousness re- 
mains intact. It cannot be destroyed by 
either brutality, lies, or oppression. 

Soviet Russia, through the intermedi- 
ary of the Communist regime which it 
helped install by force, has attempted 
to tear out of the Rumanian history 
the sacred days of this nation. Today 
the Rumanian people are forbidden to 
celebrate their national holiday. Today, 
in Rumania, any demonstration of in- 
dependence is banned. Rumanians no 
longer can sing their national anthem, 
nor can they raise the flag of their Inde- 
pendence Day. 

However stark the present situation in 
Rumania may be, this nation which in 
the past has achieved independence 
rallying all its forces and courage and 
enthusiasm around the King, is once 
more closing ranks around King Mi- 
chael I, who has remained a symbol of 
independence and unity. 

The ruthless foreign rule which now 
oppresses the Rumanian nation has not 
been able to uproot the people’s attach- 
ment to the traditional celebration of 
the 10th of May. In order to try and 
alter at least its significance, celebra- 
tions were shifted from the 10th to the 
Sth of May, the anniversary of a Soviet 
victory. Although flags are now hoisted 
on May 9, Rumanians in their captive 
homeland celebrate nonetheless in their 
hearts the following day, awaiting with 
faith and courage the dawn of new 
times when freedom shall be restored to 
them. 

The Rumanian people have kept their 
courage and faith. They know that 
freedom cannot be destroyed. The Ru- 
manian nation looks up with hope to- 
ward the free world. 

We can assure the Rumanian people 
that their suffering is known to us and 
that we are sensitive to the trust they 
have bestowed upon us, the American 
people. 

The United States will continue to 
help the progress of the people’s free- 
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dom and the independence of states in 
the world, certain that the Rumanian 
people will enjoy once again their na- 
tional freedom and independence, 


Teen-Age Poll on Lowering the Voting Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, a bright group of high-school 
students in my district under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ella Leppart, of University 
High School, and Professor Gage, of the 
University of Illinois facility, compiled a 
poll on teen-age voting. The question 
was whether or not to lower the mini- 
mum voting age from 21 to 18. 

This is the only complete and detailed 
study I know of that has been conducted 
by tenn-agers themselves on this impor- 
tant problem. We have had that matter 
before the House in the form of bills on 
many occasions. Thus far no bill has 
come out of committee on the matter. 

I do believe it is of greatest importance 
for the Members of the House to read 
this poll in order to have not only an 
understanding of the poll but also the 
reasons given by various students as to 
why the voting age should be lowered 
from 21 to 18. This is a most interesting 
poll and contains some very impartial 
conclusions. 

At this point, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks the summary of Teen-Age 
Poll on Lowering the Voting Age, includ- 
ing the names of the students who 
worked on the survey: 

SUMMARY OF TEEN-AGE POLL ON LOWERING 

THE VOTING AGE 
(Conducted by students in a United States 
history class, University High School, 

Urbana, Ill., spring 1955) 

OUR AIMS 

Our class conducted this poll to ascertain 
the opinions of high-school juniors and 
seniors in central Illinois about lowering the 
voting age. We excluded freshmen and 
sophomores from our sample because we did 
not think the problem is as pertinent to 
them as to uperclassmen. We polled 1,585 
juniors and seniors in 10 high schools. 

Since we wanted to determine the factors 
that influence the opinions held on the ques- 
tion of lowering the voting age, we included 
questions on sex, age, grade, number of social 
studies courses taken, political party prefer- 
ence, and place of residence. 

It was also decided to compare the results 
of the teen-age poll with another poll. This 
was a survey of 103 adults in Champaign- 
Urbana conducted by members of our class. 
The two polls were planned along the same 
general lines so a comparison might be made. 
In planning the teen-age poll the class 
studied the form used by the Purdue opinion 
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panel. We adapted some of the questions 
on personal information and our major poll 
question from this material. We also con- 
sulted Prof. Nathaniel P. Gage, bureau of 
educational research, University of Illinois, 
on items included in the questionnaire. 

In addition to the key question on lower- 
ing the voting age, we included questions to 
determine strength of opinion, reasons for 
opinion, and whether or not the voting age 
should be changed by Federal or State action. 
We were interested in finding out how welil- 
informed teen-agers in central Illinois are 
on the position that President Eisenhower, 
ex-President Truman, Senator Douglas, and 
Senator Dirksen have taken on lowering the 
voting age. A final question asks for infor- 
mation on the voting requirements in 
Illinois. 


Schools participating in the survey 


Number of 
students 


Percent 
in survey 


Champaign High 364 24 
Clinton High 151 10 
Henry High 48 
Lakeview High 152 
Metamora High 116 
I ae 234 
Norris City High 
Roxana High 
University High: 

Normal 

Urbana 


WHat Do You Tuirnx Asovut LOWERING THE 
VoTING AGE? 


A class at University High School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., is conducting a 
poll on the question of lowering the voting 
age from 21 to 18. 


DIRECTIONS 


Please do not write your name on this 
paper, as names will not be used. We would 
like you to answer the following questions by 
placing a check mark ({xj) in the space 
provided. 

PERSONAL INFORMATION 


1. What was your age at your last birth- 
day? ( 14 or under. (1) 15. 0 16. 0 17. 
01 18. (119. ( 20 or over. 

2. Are you a [J junior or a ( senior. 

3. What is your sex? [.M. (CF. 

4. Which of the following courses have you 
taken or are you now taking in high school? 
(J United States History. [) American Gov- 


1Report of poll No. 40 of the Purdue 
opinion panel. Division of educational ref- 
erence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
November 1954. 
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ernment. [] Problems of American Democ. 
racy. ( Economics. [ Sociology. © Worlg 
History. 

5. What political party do you prefer? 
O Democrat. ( Republican. ( Other, 
0) No preference. 

6. What is the extent of your mother’s 
education? () Did not finish high school, 
0 Did finish high school. [J Attended but 
did not finish 4 years of college. [ Fin. 
ished college. [] Don't know. 

7. Where have you lived most of your life? 
(1) Farm. ( Town under 2,500. © Town 
over 2,500. 

POLL QUESTIONS 


1. Do you or do you not think that the 
age requirement for voting should be low- 
ered from 21 to 18 in Illinois? [ Should 
be lowered. [] Should not be lowered, 
O) Undecided. 

2. Please state briefly your principal rea- 
son either for or against the proposal. If 
you are undecided, please tell why you are 
undecided. 


3. How strong is the opinion you gave in 
answer to question 1? [() Very strong. 
() Moderate. (J Don’t care. 

4. If you are in favor of the proposal (that 
is, if you marked “Should be lowered” in 
answer to question 1), how do you think the 
voting age should be lowered? (If you are 
not in favor, disregard this question.) 
O) By an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution lowering the voting age in all States; 
or () by individual State action; or [1 un- 
decided. 

The following questions will be used to 
find out how much information people have 
about the issue of 18-year-old’s voting. 

This is not a test since you should not 
sign this paper. 

5. Do any of the States now allow 18- 
year-olds to vote? (] Yes. —] No. (J Don't 
know. 

6. What is the position of Illinois’ Senator 
Paut Dovucias on the question of 18-year- 
old’s voting? [J He is in favor. [ He is 
against. [) Don’t know. 

7. What is the position of Illinois’ Senator 
EvERETT M. DIRKSEN on this same question? 
C He is in favor. () He is against. [ Don't 
know. 

8. What is the position of President Eisen- 
hower on this same question? [] He is in 
favor. ( He is against. () Don’t know. 

9. What is the position of ex-President 
Truman on this same question? [ He is in 
favor. (1 He is against. © Don’t know. 

10. What are the requirements for voting 
in Illinois? 


Analysis of teen-age poll questions 


[Percent] 


Sex 
Total 
sample 
Boy | Girl 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
age requirement for voting 
should be lowered from 21 to 
18in Illinois? 
Should be lowered ___- 57 
Should not be lowered 7 49 50 
Undecided 42 58 


Grade Courses Political party 


acini ciate le ) — 
| Demo- Repub-| None 
13 o-1 2-6 cratic | lican |Other 


a es ahi Sel 


Pr 
| 


yy 


| ) 
SF 


53] 44 36 33 J 
54 42) 39] 61 24 38 : 


64| 42] 38] 60 28 2} 2] 4% 


Boysin the survey sample seem to be more in favor of lowering the voting age than girls, and less uncertain about 


the question. 


Teen-agers who expressed no party preference in the survey seem to be undecided about lowering the voting see. 
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{Percent} 


Should | Should 
rota | be | not be 
bie lowered /lowered 











SS 


— 
is the opinion 


9 w strong 
2, Ho in answer to 


you gave 
question 1? 





Very strong.--------<<-- 45 55 n 
Mode rate. ---ccccccceeee 49 43 uA 
Do not Care..----------- 4 13 2 
~ippen-agers in the poll who favor lowering the voting age 


ond to have stronger feelings than those who are opposed. 


———— 














Num- 
ber 
ern = 
2 What reasons do you have either for or 
* “against the proposal? 
Reasons for: 
“Qld enough to fight, old enough 
to vote” ...-..2--- enone oon eneccees 641 
Teen-agers are well informed __..-.-- 234 
Teen-agers are Mature---.-.--------- 101 
Teen-agers are assuming adult 
responsibilities. .....--.----------- 87 
M iscellaneous..........------------- 53 
NO QNSWEP. - ccccocceccecceccccccces- 37 
Reasons against: 
Teen-agers are immature -.-. - 244 
Teen-agers are not informed _.-- ° 205 
‘Teen-agers are easily influenced. 118 
Miscellaneous... ....--.-.-.-----0<-- 112 
Teen-agers lack interest....--------- 54 
NO S05 WOE accccccusesnccccccanscdées= 20 


LL OL 


— 


[Percent] 





Political party 


Total | 
isample Dem-| Re- | 
ocrat-| pub- |Other, None 








ic | lican | | 
4, If yon are in favor | 
of the proposal, 
how do you 
think the voting 
age should be 
lowered? 
Federal amend- 
WON cake 65 32 37 1 R 
State action.... 27 36 36 0 25 
Undecided... 6 30 25 2 40 


_— — 


Teen-agers in the sample do not seem to follow tradi- 
tional party lines in determining the method of lowering 


the voting age 
































Again, teen-agers who expressed no political party 
preference are undecided about this question, 
[Percent] 
" | 
Should | Should | 7, 
be not be a 
lowered mowreren 
& Extent of voting informa- 
tion on poll questions 5 to 
tt 
Below average (0-3 
right) , alsa 32 34 41 
Average (4-6 right)____- 47 47 40 
Above average (above 6 
TED). ccccmncassocunsn 21 20 18 
Op- | Don't 
In a posed know 
Position of Eisenhower on 
this question Bixe ne 156 10 34 
Position of Truman on this 
MOOIGR .... . access ceiokan 10 138 +t] 
Position of Douglas on this 
question are 126 17 55 
Position of Dirksen on this 
QUOELION.. .. ncinciouisumeeien 14 17 67 


‘Figures in italics are correct responses. 
ages do not always add up to 100 percent due to 


Ing errors, 


Percent 
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ADULT POLL FINDINGS 


1. Do you think the age requirement for 
voting should be lowered from 21 to 18? 


Percent 
Should be lowered____--~ ian chia laindoen tii — 
Should not be lowered....-......-.... - 40 
GRO. one cietrantitnstamiconncccoen — 
2. Why do you feel this way? 
For: Percent 
Old enough to fight, old enough to 
DEE nn cbietbnstitnentee brccnaonemded 56 
Teen-agers are mature___.-..__..--.. 16 
Teen-agers are well informed____.._-. 9 
Teen-agers are assuming adult respon- 
cident mannn a oinien a 
Against: 
Teen-agers are immature____...-.-.. 67 
Teen-agers are not informed_____---. 19 
Teen-agers lack interest__......-_._. a 
Teen-agers are easily influenced_-_---. 8 


Gave no answer to question: 16 percent of 
total sample. 

3. How do you think the voting age should 
be lowered? 


Percent 
PeEerel GMIGNAMIONE. cc cccnccnnneseuace 57 
BS GO icccictditiistiinweitdaannae 23 
IE scence tei diene 20 


4. How strong is your opinion on this 
subject? 


Percent 
ee - 30 
ae naa at cht ana ck can enn escuela ee 
BE I iat tinttiseia cher aa nike eaniieiemet ao 4 


The opinions of the 103 adults interviewed 
in Champaign-Urbana are evenly divided on 
the question of lowering the voting age. 

The greater portion of the adults who ap- 
prove of lowering the voting age favor an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Half of the remaining favor State action, 
while the rest are undecided. 

Those in favor of lowering the voting age 
gave as their principal reason that if teen- 
agers are old enough to be drafted then they 
are old enough to vote. The main reason 
given by those adults who oppose lowering 
the voting age is that teen-agers are not 
mature enough. 


Composition of survey samples 
TEEN-AGE POLL 


Category: Percentage 
Sex: in sample 
BE cet andneckstik ne duddinneanee 53 
Pik ct ccwbccidtbccwsndasnnnes 46 
Grade: 
caitlin ca ai ini hoe renin arsine 54 
I sarc besarte eclereneguniacin Cielenince iaeen tains eines 43 
Environment: 
I ed i penss tie een trick An tithe nan its occa gaia 35 
Ra thdiniicns ake ea ainda aire 62 
Political Party: 
Democrat_-.-_..... halen: dhicaen abaniairantinanareads 30 
FIER aici dic tecdititin tontinnchnaiiomes 35 
GE dae bic dievbeen aainndae 1 
| ee ee 31 
Education in social studies: 
ee Rte ails eccesipenainis paces 37 
DO Be Cr iacmccnccascncunce 62 
Extent of voting information: 
PI a inhiiaed a nitracnsinencincaeal 37 
I itch ican cht cdiain 45 
BETS GORGES ce ttittinbinctachtimanmae 20 
ADULT POLL 
Category: Percentage 
Sex: in sample 
in aicscircehebittin sinha iia cies iinssiltistaatias 30 
ints sini ccinntiquaainsantintniatan 70 
Age: 
ee rites ila cases innit asgitiliaaninn ttm 39 
i ie dsici snttpuikencignuringnan tied wiaiignelean 34 
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Composition of survey samples—Continued 
ADULT POLL—continued 


Category—Continued Percentage 

Environment: in sample 

ih tatihcpaiaknn tactic clesaiasdtiniciniicenn aime dainen 24 

si steinindiysh cna ce dice ahaa apbiacatieinhia de 76 
Political party: 

ROIS chibi sneaaititninsicte ting achctaiinest 25 

iri songtitaca as ticeetieseaiaeinnaniietsaciconen 41 

NS iad esealsi ch ici icinccin pian lsciendi aici 4 

RO a eee ee 30 


STUDENTS WHO HAVE WORKED ON THE SURVEY 


Cochairman: Meg Chalmers, Don Morris. 

Mailing Committee: Maribeth Hamp, Corky 
Lovett, Lela Peters, Dean Wallen, Jane Green, 
Bill Johnson. 

Charts: Jane Bartlett, Elizabeth Garrett, 
Maribeth Hamp, Tina Howe, Ann Simpson, 
Jackie Sowers. 

Adult Poll Committee: Fred Brightbill, 
Susan Heller, Tina Howe, Bill Johnson. 

IBM machine operators: Elizabeth Gar- 
rett, Jane Green, Charles Hassell, Tina Howe, 
Lela Peters. 

Coding: Jane Bartlett, Fred Brightbill, 
Elizabeth Garrett, Jane Green, Maribeth 
Hamp, Charles Hassell, Susan Heller, Tina 
Howe, Bill Johnson, Bob Jones, Dave Lantz, 
Corky Lovett, Lela Peters, Ann Simpson, 
Jackie Sowers, Dean Wallen. 

Panel: Fred Brightbill, Elizabeth Garrett, 
Susan Heller, Dave Lantz, Don Morris, Jackie 
Sowers. 

Summary report: 


Fred Brightbill, Meg 
Chalmers, Don Morris. 





Resolution Urging That Fort Leonard 
Wood Be Designated a Permanent 
Military Installation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effor to bring to the attention of the 
proper authorities a serious problem in 
my district, I am inserting, under leave 
to extend my remarks, a copy of the 
Missouri House of Representatives Reso- 
lution 123 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has served as 
the training area for thousands of members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood is strategically 
located in the heart of Missouri’s rugged hill 
country and is climatically situated so that 
military personnel can be trained under all 
weather conditions and over a varied terrain 
which is recognized as one of the best train- 
ing areas in the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has spent great 
sums of money on Fort Leonard Wood and 
has one of the greatest concentrations of 
earth-moving equipment in the world at 
Fort Wood for the training of Army engi- 
neers; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has been 
designated and is now operating as a tempo- 
rary installation; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard is of great value 
to the Nation and to Missouri and the clos- 
ing of Fort Wood would be harmful to the 
State and Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That this house earnestly urge 
that Fort Leonard Wood be designated a per- 
manent military installation and operated as 
a@ permanent military training center; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk send copies 
of this resolution to the Members of Con- 
gress from Missouri. 

Adopted May 3, 1955. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that Fort 
Leonard Wood be designated a perma- 
nent Army installation. Fort Leonard 
Wood is one of the best equipped Army 
camps in the United States, yet for the 
want of a permanent designation this 
installation is operating on a costly 
short-time basis. 

It is neither fair to the soldier nor to 
the State of Missouri to be constantly 
threatened with the disbandment of this 
Army installation. The soldier is ad- 
versely affected by lack of off-base hous- 
ing and countless other facilities which 
would be provided if there was the secu- 
rity of permanence at this installation. 
The State of Missouri loses because of 
the reluctance in developing the area due 
to the temporary status of the fort. Fort 
Leonard Wood is one of the best in the 
Nation and needs development of the 
surrounding area which would immedi- 
ately follow if provided with the proper 
business climate which a declaration of 
permanency would provide. 


Senior Class of the Sunset High School, 
Sunset, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that one of the funda- 
mental requirements for a continued 
strong and enlightened America is that 
more and more of our young people be- 
come better acquainted with our demo- 
cratic principles of government. One 
way that this could be accomplished 
would be for every high school student 
to be allowed to visit the Nation’s Capi- 
tal to view the inspiring sights created 
by the leaders of this great land; to see 
the representatives of the people sitting 
in session to formulate laws for the bet- 
terment of our Republic. 

One such group is visiting Washing- 
ton today, Mr. Speaker, it being the 
senior class of the Sunset High School 
of Sunset, La., in my district. I feel that 
I must congratulate the people of Sun- 
set, and especially my old friend, Mr. 
Ferdie Duos, principal of the school, and 
the teachers for having undertaken this 
tour for the students. Mrs. Floyd 
Domengeaux and Miss Elva Bernard are 
the type teachers we should strive to 
retain in our schools in order to con- 
tinue education which maintains the 
high ideals of America. The names of 
the students on this tour, who are 
seniors of the Sunset High School, rep- 
resent names of future leaders of our 
country. They are: Barbara Beaugh, 
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Beatrice Bellmin, Norris Bourgeois, Cal- 
vin Bourque, Betty Cazaudebat, Cecilia 
Cormier, Joyce Courvelle, Ravis Cour- 
velle, Florine Credeur, Earline Dalfrey, 
Janelle Guilbeaux, Jimmy Guilbeaux, 
Kathleen Guilbeaux, Nolan Guilbeaux, 
Dell Horaist, Nell Horaist, J. E. Leger, 
Eva Dell Meche, Jason Meche, Bobbie 
Miller, Harold Miller, Agnes Olivier, 
Alfred Richard, Gayle Richard, Nettie 
Richard, Shirley Richard, Lincoln 
Savoie, Lou Wilda Sibille, Nolan Stelly, 
Sally Thomas, and Ethel Tweedel, 


Rock Creek Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every great city lays claim to 
some exclusive distinction. The city of 
Washington of course boasts of the Na- 
tional Capital and all that goes with it. 

But Washington possesses something 
else besides the home of the Government 
of the land of the free, something else 
the equal of which is known to no other 
city in the world. There is not a city 
that would refuse to trade the greatest 
distinction it has for the equivalent of 
Rock Creek Park, thousands of acres of 
nature at her best, stretching through 
the length of the city and into Maryland, 
area available to the people for their 
recreation and enjoyment. Its picnic 
areas, its recreation areasg its riding 
trails, and its abundance of bird life in 
the very heart of the city is something 
that a great city could have only because 
men who dared to look ahead provided 
the asset when it could become a public 
possession at other than inflated costs. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars would 
replace what is Rock Creek Park today 
if it were to be lost. 

We, in Congress, can take pride in the 
fact that our predecessors provided this 
great park. As recently as 1930, and 
some are still here remember the under- 
taking, Congress provided for the exten- 
sion of Rock Creek Park for miles into 
Maryland. The Capper-Cramton Act of 
that year was evidence that Congress 
not only stood ready to protect this great 
national and community prize but sensed 
@ growing need for its enlargement to 
accommodate growing populations. 

But the things which Congress thought 
it was providing for in the creation of 
Rock Creek Park and its extension, are 
being challenged in no uncertain way. 
If the planners and builders of roads and 
express highways can have their way, 
Rock Creek Park is to become the loca- 
tion of a great six-lane highway through- 
out its entire length. Already the en- 
croachment is under way, with planning 
agencies giving a little way here and a 
little way there to the highway people 
who love to build roads where right-of- 
way is free. 

Local residents in Maryland have 
waged a 2-year fight against abandon- 
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ment of Rock Creek Park to express. 
ways. They have thought the laws goy. 
erning the park, laws passed by Congress 
were adequate. Challenges are riding 
in the courts at the present time, py 
in spite of them the Maryland Roags 
Commission continues to cut its right of 
way through the park, build overpasses 
and so forth. 

I have introduced a joint resolution in 
the House which is completely similar 
to one introduced in the Senate and upon 
which the Senate Interior Affairs Cop. 
mittee has conducted hearings. This 
resolution proposes to preserve Rock 
Creek Park to its dedicated purposes, | 
hope the appropriate committee of the 
House will give the subject early cop. 
sideration to the end that we may ac 
with expedition and in coordination with 
the Senate on the subject. 

I know I speak the mind of many 
Members of the House when I say that 
we ought to go all out in preserving Rock 
Creek Park. Those predecessors who 
created it are entitled to whatever action 
is necessary to save it. 

In connection with Rock Creek Day on 
Sunday, May 15, I am sure that Mem- 
bers and readers of the Concressionat 
REcorRD will be interested in the follow- 
ing article entitled “Everybody’s Invited 
to a Fine Park,” by Irston R. Barnes, 
president, Audubon Society of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia: 

EVERYBODY’s INVITED TO A FINE ParK 
(By Irston R. Barnes, president, Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia) 

Rock Creek Day is Sunday, May 15. The 
Rock Creek Day committee, a group of com- 
munity leaders who value outdoor recreation 
in all its forms, invites all who appreciate 
Rock Creek Park to spend a part of the day 
engaging in a favorite pastime in the park. 

The invitations are being accepted by Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, hiking 
clubs, equitation enthusiasts, nature soci- 
eties, and a host of other groups. And each 
group, planning its chosen outdoor recrea- 
tion, is inviting any interested members of 
the public to join in. 

The plan for Rock Creek Day was initiated 
by the Potomac Valley Conservation and 
Recreation Council, an information clearing 
house for citizens’ associations, recreation 
clubs, nature societies, and conservation 
groups. The council was formed as a result 
of many individuals and organizations writ- 
ing to this columnist and endorsing various 
articles devoted to the importance of pre- 
serving the C. & O. Canal, Rock Creek Park, 
Glover-Archbold Park, the Dyke Marsh, and 
other park and natural areas. 

It is appropriate that we pause in the 
hurried round of daily living to contemplate, 
not simply as individuals but as members of 
the Washington community, what our Na- 
tional Capital wouid be like if our parks and 
woodlands were allowed to be eroded further 
by neglect or ill-advised highway building. 
I wish that those who loved and enjoyed the 
Rock Creek Valley of 100, or even 50, years 
ago had carried their thinking beyond the 
mere reservation of the park to assure 1! 
retention as they knew it. 

Rock Creek, in the not distant past, was 4 
lusty, clear, flowing stream which filled its 
banks and covered the great boulders that 
now stand amid its shrunken and discolored 
waters. There is simple testimony to its wild 
beauty. 

President John Quincy Adams had 4 tT 
treat in the valley where he sought refresh- 
ment from the pressures of politics in this 
romantic glen, listening to the singing of & 
thousand birds.. John Burroughs, when he 
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resided in Washington, found Rock Creek as 
wild and savage, and apparently as remote 
from civilization, as anything one meets with 
jn the mountain sources of the Hudson or 
the Delaware. And Viscount Bryce, then 
pritish Ambassador, thought Rock Creek 
made Washington unique: “What city in the 
world is there where &@ man * * * can with- 
in a quarter of an hour and on his own feet 
get in @ beautiful rocky glen such as you 
would find in the woods of Maine or Scot- 
jand—a winding rocky glen with a broad 
stream foaming over its stony bed; and wild 
jeafy woods looking down on each side.” 


Such was Rock Creek not many years ago, - 


as pictured in the sober, unexaggerated testi- 
mony of responsible witnesses. What would 
it not be worth if we could have kept Rock 
Creek as these men knew it. 

And how Theodore Roosevelt, if he could 
return today, would berate those between 
nis day and ours who have already appropri- 
ated most of the park below Porter Street 
for motor roads. As a practicing apostle of 
physical fitness and the rugged life, he has 
described his joy, when he was President, in 
going on rough cross-country walks, perhaps 
down Rock Creek, which was then as wild as 
a stream in the White Mountains. 

Louis J. Halle, author of Spring in Wash- 
ington, writing in the Atlantic Naturalist, 
gave his evaluation of Rock Creek today in 
these words: 

“In the midst of a city whose piles of brick 
and concrete and whose stretches of mac- 
adam represent the temporal devices of man- 
kind, an area like Rock Creek represents the 
elements of eternity. Exposure to these ele- 
ments is essential if men are to keep their 
contact with ultimate reality, and an area 
like Rock Creek Park ought consequently to 
be regarded as an indispensable feature of 
our National Capital. It is there to nourish 
the vision that justifies the Nation.” 

So as we prepare to participate in Rock 
Creek Day, we are joining a notable company 
of the great men of other days who have 
found in the natural majesty of Washing- 
ton’s setting that re-creation of body, mind, 
and spirit which they needed to fit them for 
the trials of their days. 





Arother United States Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Van Richardson, of Green- 
wood, Miss., is a candidate for president 
of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. From my knowledge of Mr. 
Richardson as a personal friend, I regard 
him as ideally suited for this challenging 
assignment. This regard is shared by 
those who know him in Mississippi, as 
evidenced by the following editorial from 
the Jackson (Miss.) State-Times: 

ANOTHER UNITED STATES LEADER 

Pe the happy circumstance of Boyd 
ampbell's residence here, Mississippi has 
— its citizens for the first time the presi- 
in” ra United States Chamber of Com- 
ce. ur pride in his accomplishment is 

shared by all Mississippians. 
tat appears the State may provide the 
tion Pg of another national organiza- 
Sitti ae States Junior Chamber of 
iieiies an el an Richardson, of Greenwood, 
of Hinds County, by the way, is con- 
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sidered high on the list of possibilities for 
that post. 

Mr. Richardson has made an outstanding 
record in junior chamber affairs, serving as 
president of the Mississippi organization and 
as director and vice president of the na- 
tional group. He was selected as Missis- 
sippi’s outstanding young man for 1953, on 
the basis of his business and civic achieve- 
ments. 

We are quite aware that junior chamber 
conventions are exceeded in political pres- 
sures per square inch only by the Democratic 
and Republican conclaves, and we don’t in- 
tend to intrude in the affairs of a private 
organization. All we can say is, we don’t 
believe the junior chamber could do better 
than select Mississippi’s Van Richardson as 
its national president. 

Anyway, it would be handy for the United 
States chambers, junior and senior, to have 
their top-level leadership within the bounds 
of a single State. That State, of course, 
should be Mississippi. 





H. R. 4267 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp, I include a peti- 
tion signed by a number of the members 
of the General Baptist Church, Maunie, 
Iil., who favor legislation, as proposed 
in House bill 4267, which would prevent 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages. 

The petition follows: 

GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Maunie, Ill., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 

Member of House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: We, your con- 
stituents, respectfully petition you to protect 
us in our rights as parents and as purchasers, 
and to help us bring up mentally and morally 
sound children in a way to conquer juvenile 
delinquency in our midst by exercising the 
powers of Congress to get alcoholic-beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce and thus pro- 
tect the rights of States to prevent advertis- 
ing within their borders of commodities 
which have been declared unlawful either 
by their legislatures or by the people exercis- 
ing the rights of local option granted them 
under State law. We also earnestly beg you 
to appear personally at the hearings in sup- 
port of House bill 4267, Senate bill 923, and 
the Bryson bill, if and when introduced. 
Request that a brief note of this petition 
be made in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Nolen Pruitt, Rev. Clifton Evans, 
Mrs. Theodore Phelps, Mrs. Jessie 
Weedman, Mrs. Donald Gaines, Maxine 
Evans, Rev. Bobly G. Holtzclaw, Mary 
Lou Simmons, Rose Parker, Lela 
LaMar, Mary Wells, Irene Davis, Reba 
Grunlee, Stella Weare, Rev. Thomas 
Holtzclaw, Freda Mick, Fred F. Mick, 
Rachel Mick, Anna Mick, Dulca Rose, 
Theron Bonner, Anna Bonner, Lola 
Cooper, Edna Fern Westergard, Estle 
Pardue, Roscoe Pardue, Mrs. Anna 
Wells, Mrs. Ethel Frashies, Mrs. Donald 
Youngman, Marjorie Thomas, Anna 


Stuky, Mr. Fred Roser, Mrs. Fred 
Roser, Rev. Clifton Evans, Rusch 
Rippy, Iona Brown, Zev Reynolds, 


Ione Elliott, Ida M. Gaines, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Holtzclaw, Mrs. Z. W. Reynolds. 
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Creation of a United States Foreign 
Service Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, from a 
military viewpoint, the United States has 
won all of its wars. It has not been so 
successful, however, in its efforts to pro- 
tect the rights and advance the interests 
of our Nation through diplomatic nego- 
tiations. Some of our defeats in diplo- 
macy have been tragic preludes or post- 
ludes to our Nation’s great sacrifices in 
blood and fortune on the altars of free- 
dom and justice. 

Because of the utter destructiveness of 
modern nuclear weapons, winning a war 
may never again mean a real victory for 
either side—if it ever has meant true 
victory. Global warfare, if it ever occurs 
again, may mean global suicide. More 
than ever before it has become neces- 
sary that this Nation win through diplo- 
macy rather than try to win through 
war. Maintenance of peace has become 
necessary for the preservation of civili- 
zation. 

Why has the United States in the past 
sometimes won a war and lost the peace? 
What is the significance of our military 
victories and diplomatic losses in rela- 
tion to the future? 

Our victories in warfare have been due 
largely to our foresight in making suita- 
ble provisions for selecting and training 
men for military leadership. Our short- 
comings in diplomacy have been due 
largely to our failure to make similar 
provisions for selecting and training men 
for our Foreign Service. The increasing 
need for maintenance of peaceful rela- 
tionships with other nations has now 
made necessary the strengthening of all 
our forces engaged in diplomatic negoti- 
ations. 

On April 11 of this year Soviet Russia 
suddenly offered to restore Austria’s 
freedom on the condition that that coun- 
try must remain neutral and permit no 
foreign bases on its soil. Soviet prop- 
aganda agencies are hinting at a simi- 
lar offer to Germany—holding before 
the nationality-conscious German peo- 
ple the luring vision of a neutral, united 
Germany. Soviet Russia has thus taken 
the diplomatic initiative away from the 
West, and has strengthened neutralists 
not only in Germany but throughout the 
free world. It goes without saying that 
the importance to the United States of 
the rearmament of Western Germany is 
incalculable. Yet Soviet Russia has 
forced us to negotiate at her bidding con- 
cerning Austria, and may later force 
us to negotiate concerning Germany. 

The current tensions in international 
relations in general and recent develop- 
ments respecting Germany in particular 
point up the continuing need for the 
advancement of the interests of freedom 
throughout the world. Prominent po- 
litical scientists have predicted that se- 
rious international tensions will continue 
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for many years to come. The United 
States must select and train its best qual- 
ified young men to work for the easement 
of these tensions and for the preserva- 
tion of our freedom and the promotion 
of our national welfare through diplo- 
macy. 

I am therefore introducing a bill pro- 
posing “that in order to promote greater 
understanding and goodwill throughout 
the world and to provide for a trained 
force for the Foreign Service of the 
United States, ambassadors, ministers, 
and other officers, there is hereby estab- 
lished an academy to be known as the 
United States Foreign Service Academy.” 

Applicants accepted for training in 
the Academy would be required to pass 
entrance examinations testing their gen- 
eral knowledge and their intellectual 
capacities and aptitude for the Foreign 
Service. They would be selected in a 
manner insuring nationwide representa- 
tion in the Academy. 

The course of study would be designed 
to assure that graduates would have the 
ability effectively to represent the inter- 
ests of the United States abroad, and 
would have an understanding of the for- 
eign peoples with whom they would live 
and work. 

In general the Academy would provide 
an educational system for the Foreign 
Service comparable to that which the 
Congress has established for officers of 
the armed services. I have pointed out 
circumstances which show that selec- 
tion and training of officers for our For- 
eign Service has become of paramount 
importance. Let us create a Foreign 
Service Academy now while there is 
hope for the extension of international 
understanding, peace, and freedom 
throughout the world. 


Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act 
of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD an analysis 
of H. R. 6059, the Philippine Trade 
Agreement Revision Act of 1955, there 
follows an explanation of this legislation 
for the information of the Members of 
Congress and the public. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has announced 
public hearings to be held on H. R. 6059 
beginning on Monday, May 16. 

ANALYSIS OF H. R. 6059, THE PHILIPPINE TRADE 
AGREEMENT REVISION ACT OF 1955 
EXPLANATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MODI- 

FICATION OF 1946 TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES 

Preamble 

The preamble is revised to delete the refer- 

ence to the war against Japan and to empha- 


size the need to strengthen the economy of 
the Philippines. 
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Article I 


Recommendation: Replace the schedules 
for the disappearance of tariff preferences 
for Philippine articles imported into the 
United States and for United States articles 
imported into the Philippines by new sched- 
ules which are more liberal to the Philip- 
pines, as set forth below: 


Percentages of customs duties applied 


By the United 
States to imports 
from the Philip- 
pines 


By the Philippines 
to imports from 
the United States 

Calendar 
year 


1946 ae) Revised 1946 agree- | Revised 
ment as agree- ment as agree- 
extended | ment | extended | ment 


—— — ee 


Percent | Percent| Percent 
15 5 15 
20 5 20 
5 
30 | 10 
35 | 10 
40 | 10 
45 20 
50 20 
55 20 
60 40 
65 40 
70 | 40 
75 | 60 
80 60 
85 60 
90 80 
95 80 
100 80 
100 100 


Percent 
25 


25 





The Philippines undertakes to eliminate 
the present 17-percent tax on sales of foreign 
exchange and to replace this tax with a tem- 
porary special import levy, exempt from the 
preferences applicable to United States ar- 
ticles, which levy will be progressively re- 
duced at the rate of 10 percent per year, 
beginning in the calendar year 1957. Pro- 
visions are included for the suspension of 
this schedule of reduction in the event Phil- 
ippine revenues in any calendar year from 
tariffs on United States goods and from the 
temporary special import levy on United 
States goods fall below the proceeds of the 
foreign-exchange tax on payments for United 
States goods in the calendar year 1955. 

Discussion: Modification of the tariff rela- 
tions of the two countries so as to give the 
greatest possible impetus to the lagging Phil- 
ippine economy was the most urgent objec- 
tive of the Philippines in requesting revision 
of the 1946 agreement. The Philippine Eco- 
nomic Mission stated that free entry for 
American goods entering the Philippines had 
prevented the development of Philippine in- 
dustry and had deprived the Philippine Gov- 
ernment of revenues vitally needed for the 
economic development of the country. It 
argued that although the reciprocal prefer- 
ences were intended to be equally advanta- 
geous to both countries, the Philippines for 
the first few years after the war had been 
unable to make much use of their privilege 
in the American market because of the havoc 
which the war had caused to their productive 
facilities, whereas American goods, and espe- 
cially nonessentials, had poured into the 
Philippines during the first 5 years of inde- 
pendence. To correct this state of affairs 
the mission proposed a selective free-trade 
arrangement whereby free entry on all United 
States imports from the Philippines would 
continue through 1970 and rapidly disappear 
between that date and the expiration of the 
agreement, while free entry into the Philip- 
pines would continue to be extended through 
1970 to selected American articles which were 
essential to Philippine needs and the re- 
mainder of American articles (constituting 
roughly two-thirds of the total) would be- 
come immediately subject to full Philippine 
duties. Revision of article I on any such 
basis was rejected by the United States dele- 
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gation on several grounds, including the dir. 
ficulty of separating American exports to the 
Philippines into two categories, one to hg 
greatly benefited and the other to be greatly 
penalized. It was made clear that any change 
in this part of the agreement would have 
to be on a general basis. The preferencs 
schedules that were finally agreed to, as set 
forth above, represented the result of grady. 
ally working the Filipinos away from th» 
extreme demands with which they began, 

It is the general opinion of the Uniteq 
States negotiators that unless substantia) 
satisfaction, such as the recommended modi. 
fication, is given to the Philippines on the 
question of tariff preferences, and Particu. 
larly on Philippine preferences in the Uniteg 
States, there is a real possibility that the 
Philippine Government will decide to give 
notice of termination of the 1946 agreement, 

In return for these tariff modification; 
the United States delegation insisted op 
and obtained the undertaking describeq 
above with respect to elimination of the 
17 percent exchange tax. Much of the sac. 
rifice that will be entailed from 1957 to 1965 
in meeting the higher rates of the Philippine 
tariff, under the reduction of preferences 
recommended, will be compensated by the 
decline in the temporary special import tax 
that will replace the exchange tax. A further 
advantage of this provision is that the ex- 
change tax on invisibles will disappear as 
soon as the revision is adopted, a fact which 
should be generally encouraging to the estab- 
lishment of new American investments in 
the Philippines as well as a material gain 
for existing investments. The disappearance 
of the exchange tax will at the same time 
remove a discrimination against American 
shipping which has been subject to this tax 
while competing air carriers have been 
exempt from it. 

Article II 


Recommendations: Amend paragraph 1 to 
delete any reference to rice (item C of sched- 
ule) and to remove the present absolute 
quotas on cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, 
and buttons (items D to G, inclusive, of 
schedule). Insert a statement that the 
present absolute quotas on Philippine raw 
and refined sugars shall be without preju- 
dice to any increases which the United States 
Congress might allocate to the Philippines 
in the future. Amend paragraph 2 to pro- 
vide for a new and slower schedule for the 
progressive decrease of the duty-free quotas 
on cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, and 
buttons. For the sake of clarity divide the 
schedule in the 1946 agreement into two 
schedules to show separately the items sub- 
ject to absolute quotas and those subject 
to tariff quotas. Delete paragraphs 3 and 4 
which specify how the allocation in the Phil- 
ippines of United States quotas on Philip- 
pine products is to be made. 

Discussion: The recommendation for re- 
moval of the absolute quotas on cigars, t0- 
bacco, coconut oil, and buttons is based on 
the following reasons: That these quotas 
being applicable only to the Philippines are 
discriminatory; that they are unnecessaly 
for the purpose of protecting domestic in- 
dustry since the United States retains the 
right under article III to impose quotas 
where there is injury or threat to a domestic 
industry; that the quotas on Philippine 
cigars and scrap tobacco are so much greater 
than the amounts on these articles presently 
exported to the United States that they are 
practically meaningless; and that the quota 
on coconut oil for the same reason is likewisé 
without any restrictive effect on Filipino 
exporters and without any protective effect 
for American producers. A further argu: 
ment, advanced by the Filipinos, was that 
the Philippines had been unable, becausé 
of the time required to rehabilitate thell 
export industries, to take much advantagé 
of the quotas in the early years following 
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independence. Rice has been deleted from 
the quota list altogether for the reason that 
the Philippines has been and for some time 
will probably continue to be an importer 
rather than an exporter of rice, and that if 
it should ever have @ surplus rice produc- 
tion available for export, neighboring coun- 
tries, notably Japan, offer a natural market 
for this product. No change was recom- 
mended with respect to the quota on cordage 
(item B of the 1946 schedule). The sugar 
quota was not modified, and the United 
States delegation repeatedly emphasized dur- 
ing the negotiation that this quota was not 
a limitation so far as the Philippines was 
concerned, but rather a privilege to share 
in a premium market for sugar where the 
Philippines would probably be unable to sell 
at all in free and open competition with 
other foreign countries. 

The quantities specified in the 1946 sched- 
ule for cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, 
and buttons (items D to G), although rec- 
ommended for elimination as absolute quo- 
tas, were recommended for retention as the 
pases for calculating the duty-free tariff 
quotas on these articles. The progressive 
diminution of these duty-free quotas was 
slackened so that the products subject 
thereto might receive a benefit comparable 
to the slower application of United States 
customs duties to Philippine articles as rec- 
ommended under article I, and the rates 
for the disappearance of the United States 
tariff preferences will be seen to be the 
same as the rates for the disappearance of 
the United States tariff quotas. 


The Filipinos were insistent upon the- 


elimination of the provisions specifying how 
United States quotas were to be allocated 
among the several producers in the Philip- 
pines. They felt that these provisions were 
an infringement of Philippine rights, and 
they considered also that the continued 
maintenance of the original quotas tended 
to arrest development in the respective in- 
dustries by discriminating against new pro- 
ducers, The United States delegation 
reached the conclusion that these alloca- 
tions had served their original purpose 
which was to facilitate the recovery of firms 
whose businesses had been destroyed by the 
war. It found that the American interests 
in these several industries were not so great 
as to warrant such special protection, par- 
ticularly since they enjoyed general pro- 
tection under other provisions of the agree- 
ment. No objection whatever to the elimi- 
nation of these allocation provisions has 
come to the attention of the United States 
delegation, 
Article III 


Recommendations: Make reciprocal provi- 
sion for the establishment of quantitative 
restrictions on imports to protect domestic 
industries from injurious competition and 
to safeguard monetary reserves. 

Discussion: Article III of the 1946 agree- 
ment permits the United States to impose 
quantitative restrictions on imports from 
the Philippines for the protection of domes- 
tic industry, but it says nothing about the 
establishment of import quotas by the Phil- 
ippines, either for protective or for any 
other reasons. Whereas the United States 
has found no occasion to utilize its power 
under this article, the Philippines has im- 
posed numerous quantitative import restric- 
tions, some amounting to absolute prohibi- 
ions on the importation of products of the 
United States. The introduction of the new 
reciprocal provisions should therefore give 
American trade a measure of protection 
Which it has not had under the existing 
agreement. The article attempts to define 
the size of quotas which may be imposed for 
Protective purposes and to insure the ad- 
Mission of at least token quantities of any 
‘ommodity to protect regular channels of 
trade. It defines also in general terms the 
circumstances under which quotas may be 
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imposed for balance of payments reasons. 
There is a consultation provision which 
should discourage arbitrary or precipitate 
action. This article is considered by the 
United States delegation as an important 
improvement in the agreement from the 
standpoint of the United States. Had there 
been such a provision in the original agree- 
ment, the Philippines would not have been 
free to adopt drastic limitations on imports 
of American tobacco for the purpose of pro- 
tecting domestic industry. 


Article 1V 


Recommendation: Delete paragraph 3 pro- 
hibiting the imposition of an export tax by 
either country upon products which it ex- 
ports to the other. 

Discussion: In its urgent need to raise 
additional revenues the Philippine Govern- 
ment wishes to be free to impose export 
taxes if it sees fit. Since the United States 
does not attempt to put a prohibition on the 
use of export taxes on other countries with 
which it does business, no justification is 
seen for retaining the prohibition in the 
Philippine agreement. The United States 
delegation has, however, pointed out the 
danger to the Philippines from an abuse of 
this power. 

Article V 


Recommendation: 

1. Delete the entire article on currency 
and exchange as it appears in the 1946 
agreement. 

2. Insert in this place a new article V 
whereby the Philippines undertakes to enact 
legislation to complement that which was 
passed in the last session of the United States 
Congress to facilitate the reciprocal entry 
of traders. 


Discussion: From the outset of the nego- 
tiations the Philippine Economic Mission 
laid stress on the need to eliminate the pro- 
vision of the 1946 agreement whereby the 
Philippines had to get the agreement of the 
President of the United States to change the 
value of its currency or to impose controls 
on the transfer of funds to the United States. 
It maintained that this was an infringement 
of the right of the Philippines as a sovereign 
nation, and insisted on complete elimination 
of the article. The United States delegation 
endeavored to substitute for the old article 
reciprocal provisions with respect to ex- 
change restrictions comparable to those used 
in recent treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation to which the United States 
is a party, but the Philippine Mission claimed 
that as a member in good standing of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Philip- 
pines was already making all of the commit- 
ments in this field which it was willing to 
make. The sentiment of American business, 
as ascertained in the public hearings which 
were held and in the briefs which were sub- 
mitted to the United States delegation, in- 
dicated a general willingness to see this 
article deleted and no strong objection there- 
to from any business quarter. 

The new article V with respect to treaty 
merchant status was inserted at the request 
of the United States delegation to make sure 
that the Philippines would carry through 
on their side the legislation necessary to 
permit the tWo countries to enter into an 
agreement to facilitate the entry of traders 
from each country into the other. The ab- 
sence of such an agreement, and indeed of 
any agreement with respect to immigration, 
is a source of genuine anxiety to Americans 
in the Philippines today. Action taken prior 
to signature of the agreement by the Re- 
public of the Philippines with respect to 
proposed article V will be reflected in modi- 
fication of that article, as permitted under 
section 203 of the proposed authorizing leg- 
islation for the revised trade agreement. 
Thus, if the necessary legislative and execu- 
tive actions are taken by the Philippine 
Congress, provisions on entry of traders 
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could, if desired, be incorporated into the 
revised trade agreement as article V. or, if 
& separate agreement on this subject is de- 
sired, the proposed new article could be 
deleted. 

Article VI 


Recommendation: Article VI in the orig- 
inal agreement related to immigration, and 
its provisions have now expired. This sub- 
ject is treated in article V of the recom- 
mended revision. Article VII of the 1946 
agreement, concerning parity rights, there- 
fore, becomes article VI in the revised agree- 
ment. The recommended modifications of 
the parity article would delete the obsolete 
provisions, including part of paragraph 1 
and all of paragraph 2, mutualize the rights 
provided in paragraph 1 with respect to the 
exploitation of natural resources and the 
operation of public utilities, and specify the 
reservations which the United States must 
make to protect existing Federal legislation 
and the constitutions and laws of the States, 
which reservations would also be mutualized. 

Discussion: The Philippines has long re- 
sented the parity provisions of the 1946 
agreement as an infringement of their sov- 
ereign rights, since no corresponding rights 
were granted in the agreement to Filipinos 
in the United States. The Philippine Eco- 
nomic Mission requested the complete ter- 
mination of these provisions unless a satis- 
factory mutualizing formula could be found, 
and during the negotiations it was clear that 
the mission would have preferred the former. 
The United States delegation declined to 
consider termination of parity, which was 
regarded by American business as perhaps 
the most important benefit which the United 
States gained through the agreement. To 
mutualize the provisions, the reservations 
had to be spelled out in detail, and this has 
resulted in some rather complicated lan- 
guage. The purpose of the revision is to 
protect American rights already acquired 
under the 1946 agreement, and to continue 
parity rights for the duration of the agree- 
ment to the extent that the United States 
and the individual States of the United 
States are prepared to grant similar rights 
to Filipinos. So strongly did the Philippine 
mission feel about the necessity to mutual- 
ize this provision in every respect that had 
completely mutualizing language not been 
found, it is doubtful whether the parity 
article could have been retained. 


Article VII 


Recommendation: Insert here a new ar- 
ticle providing for reciprocal nondiscrimina- 
tion by either party against the citizens or 
enterprises of the other with respect to en- 
gaging in business activities, subject to the 
reservation of the constitutions and laws of 
the States of the United States and the 
mutualization of these reservations. 

Discussion: The 1946 agreement contained 
no clear statement of rights of Americans to 
engage in business enterprises in the Philip- 
pines other than those referred to in the 
parity article, but there was a penalty pro- 
vision (par. 4 of art. X), unilateral and re- 
garded by the Philippines as harsh, whereby 
the President of the United States could 
suspend the agreement in whole or in part 
if the Philippines discriminated in any way 
against Americans or American companies. 
The recommendation in the final act pro- 
vides for reciprocal national treatment with 
respect to engaging in business activities, 
subject to the necessary reservation of the 
constitutions and laws of the several States, 
which reservation is also mutalized. The 
rights of Americans already engaged in busi- 
ness in the Philippines are protected. 

Article VIII 


Recommendation: The substance of old 
article VIII is transferred to article IX and 
a@ new article is inserted here containing 
security exceptions for which there was ho 
provision in the 1946 agreement. 
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Discussion: The new article contains the 
usual type of security exceptions included 
in international agreements to which the 
United States is a party. 


Article 1X 


Recommendation: This article as revised 
contains the amended substance of article 
VIII of the original text. The last clause of 
paragraph 1 of old article VIII is deleted as 
obsolete. All of paragraph 2 after the first 
sentence relates to the allocation of quotas 
and is deleted in view of the recommenda- 
tion under article II that all provisions for 
the allocation of quotas be eliminated. All 
of paragraph 3 is deleted as now obsolete 
since the work of the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission is completed and the Com- 
mission is no longer in existence. There 
remain only the general provisions of para- 
graphs 1 and 2 with respect to implementa- 
tion by the two parties of the provisions of 
the agreement. 


Article X 


Recommendation: The subject of old 
article IX (consultation) has been trans- 
ferred to article X and amended to provide 
for a consultation not later than July 1, 
1971, on joint problems which may arise as 
a result or in anticipation of the termina- 
tion of the agreement. 

Discussion: The added language is to en- 
sure that at a reasonable length of time 
before the expiration of the agreement the 
two parties meet to consider what the sit- 
uation will be after expiration. The impor- 
tant problems for American investment in 
the Philippines which will arise in connec- 
tion with expiration of the agreement should 
not be left to last-minute consideration. 


Article XI 


Recommendation: The amended sub- 
stance of article X of the existing agree- 
ment, with respect to termination, is trans- 
ferred to article XI. Paragraphs 1 and 3 are 
deleted as obsolete. Paragraph 4 is deleted 
inasmuch as its purpose, which was to pro- 
vide for nondiscriminatory treatment of 
American citizens and firms, has been put 
into positive reciprocal undertakings in the 
new article VII. Only paragraph 2 remains 
of the article. Add a new paragraph pro- 
viding for entry into force of the revising 
agreement. 

Discussion: Paragraph 4 of article X, be- 
cause of its unilateral and penalizing char- 
acter, was offensive to Philippine national 
pride and regarded by Filipinos as unjust. 
The Acting Secretary of Foreign Affairs re- 
ferred to this provision in 1954 as intoler- 
able. American business firms in the Phil- 
ippines have felt that the provision gave 
them no positive security since it contained 
no assurance by the Philippine Government 
that the latter would in fact not discrimi- 
nate against them, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Manila informed 
the United States delegation of its members’ 
wish that this article be clarified. The 
meaning of “discriminating” was not defined, 
and while the United States Government un- 
derstood this term to mean national treat- 
ment for Americans in most circumstances, 
theer were indications that the Government 
of the Philippines did not view it as neces- 
sarily requiring more than most-favored- 
nation treatment. The usefulness of the 
provision in the hands of the President of 
the United States in the event of Philip- 
pine discrimination was problematical, since 
it obviously would not be invoked except 
under great provocation, and the provision 
had in fact never been invoked. 


The positive undertaking of the Philippine 
Government as contained in article VII of 
the recommended revision assures Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines of national treat- 
ment with respect to engaging in business 
activities and is a marked improvement over 
paragraph 4 of article X in the existing agree- 
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ment. The portion of old article X that 
is retained in the revision, former paragraph 
2, contains all of the termination provisions 
that are regarded as necessary. The new 
paragraph provides that the revising agree- 
ment shall enter into force on January 1, 
1956. 
Protocol 

Recommendation: Add to the definitions 
of “United States article” and “Philippine 
article” as contained in paragraph 1 (e) and 
(f) a statement that such articles do not 
lose their status as such by reason of being 
imported from a country other than the 
Philippines or the United States or from 
an insular possession of the United States 
or by way of or via such a country or in- 
sular possession. 

Discussion: The Philippine Government 
has been treating items manufactured in the 
United States and imported from Guam and 
from third countries as not entitled to the 
tariff preferences accorded United States 
articles under the 1946 agreement. 


General 


Certain stylistic changes and changes in 
references or citations where appropriate are 
also included in the proposed revising agree- 
ment. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, for the week of May 
9, 1955, which recalls the ending of the 
European war 10 years ago: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Do you remember your thoughts on that 
miraculous day 10 years ago when the word 
came flashing through that the war in 
Europe had ended? Were you among those 
who breathed a prayer of thanks to Almighty 
God, and felt utopia had arrived? Or were 
your thoughts—happy in the victory but 
tinged still with fear—turned rather to the 
Pacific? 

It is hard now to recapture the feeling of 
that moment when we learned of Nazi Ger- 
many’s surrender. It was one of the great 
climactic moments of life. 

It was also a moment for dreams—dreams 
of reunited families, of renewed ties, of do- 
ing together many things long delayed. It 
was a time, too, for dreams of a perfect 
world. 

The term “postwar world” was a phrase 
which meant to each of us the achievement 
of every goal, the realization of every dream, 
the accomplishment of a durable peace in 
which people everywhere would be free and 
content. 

Of course, no such perfect world has come 
into being. Life still has many heartbreaks 
and private tragedies; life still has the ever- 
present threat of war—of a more horrible 
kind of war than we had even imagined pos- 
sible just 10 years ago. 

The United Nations, to which we were 
going to assign the responsibility for keep- 
ing the peace and making it into that 
dreamed-of reality, has rather stumbled 
along and muddled along. East and West 
are divided, armed camps nervously watch- 
ing one another in deepest suspicion and 
mistrust. 


May 10 


No, the dream we dreamed 10 years ago 
has not materialized. The human race lived 
through the kind of ordeal in that war which 
should have cleansed the soul of manking— 
but, alas, we have retained our contrary 
and oh-so-human characteristics. We have 
failed to live up to dreams we fashioned for 
ourselves. We wanted to wish our way to 
world peace. 

But let us look, too, at the other side of 
the coin. Ten years ago we won the right to 
try to establish a basis for enduring worlq 
peace. We brought liberation to vast areas 
of the earth—liberation from dictatorship 
and tyranny and oppression. True, there 
are still vast areas which are not free. 

But we are free to keep working for their 
freedom. And we shall never be deterred 
from that goal. For in its achievement lies, 
finally, the realization of all of our own 
dreams of that perfect world we thought 10 
years ago was then just a matter of days, 
or weeks, or months—at most just a few 
years—away. 


Do you remember? 


The 100th Anniversary of Louisiana’s 
State Board of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the past 100 years have been 
memorable ones for Louisiana in the 
field of health. All of us—all the Amer- 
ican people—are, in a very real sense, 
reaping the benefits of the advanced 
thinking and courageous pioneering 
which emanated from Louisiana on 
March 15, 1855. For on that date the 
first State board of health in this coun- 
try was authorized. 

The story of the development of pub- 
lic health administration in Louisiana 
from its beginning is a fascinating one, 
shot through with the threads of our 
national history—civil war, reconstruc- 
tion, and the emergence of modern 
America as a scientific leader. A mere 
fragmentary historical note will serve to 
pay incomplete tribute to the “giants 
that walked the land” in those pioneer 
days. 

Since the early struggles of Louisiana 
are largely to be read in the flow of events 
which shaped the growth of the city of 
New Orleans, it is to its history we must 
turn. Its strategic location at the foot 
of the Mississippi River and as a great 
port of entry gave rise to one of the 
major events in United States history— 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

In the shaping of its own destiny, the 
location of New Orleans greatly favor- 
ing the recurrence of those “malignant, 
pestilential, and infectious diseases 
which ravaged its population down t0 
the 20th century, was most important. 
And as the growing trade brought to the 
city and State a constantly increasing 
and fluctuating population, the question 
of disease and adequate provisions for 
treatment and control were the major 
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health 


ee 1793 to 1901 New Orleans is re- 


ported to have lost 41,348 inhabitants 
from yellow fever alone. Lack of scien- 
tific knowledge regarding the cause of 
this dread scourge down to the 20th cen- 
tury was one reason for its relentless re 
currence. It was the disastrous yellow- 
fever epidemics of 1853 and 1854 in Loui- 
siana whieh prompted a small band of 
pioneers to set up a bold experiment— 
to establish a board of health which 
would be responsible for the protection 
of the entire State. This was only 5 
years after the publication of one of the 
most remarkable documents in the his- 
tory of public health—the Shattuck re- 
port of the Massachusetts Sanitary Com~ 
mission. This document recommended 
many public health duties which should 
be undertaken by the State, but which 
for those days, were practically revolu- 
tionary. Many of its wise recommend- 
tions, especially those pertaining to 
quarantine measures, were incorporated 
in Louisiana’s public health act 336 of 
1855. 

Quarantine was not the only duty of 
the Board. Its broader duties are stated 
in section 6 of the act which provides: 

The Board of Health shall have power to 
remove, or cause to be removed, any sub- 
stance which they may deem detrimental to 
the health of the city of New Orleans, and 
the Commissioners of Streets shall execute 
their orders, whenever not in conflict with 
the ordinances of the city or the laws of 
the State; to pass and enforce sanitary or- 
dinances for the city, provided the same 
are approved by the council and published 
as city ordinances; and impose additional 
duties to officers appointed under this act; 
to issue warrants to any constable, police 
officer, or sheriff in the State, to apprehend 
and remove such person or persons as can- 
not be otherwise subjected to the provisions 
of this act, or who shall have violated the 
same, and whenever it shall be necessary to 
do so, to issue their warrants to the sheriff 
of the city or parish where any vessel may 
be, having violated the provisions of this 
act, commanding him to remove said vessel 
at the quarantine grounds, and arrest the 
Officers thereof, 


problems which faced the new 


Nearly 20 years were to elapse before 
other States followed suit and estab- 
lished State boards of health. In 1869 
Massachusetts established what histor- 
lans usually credit the first permanent 
State board of health. It must be re- 
membered that Louisiana was vitally in- 
volved in the turmoil of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods, so that for 
& very brief period during the 1860's, 
records for the Louisiana State Board 
of Health are incompleted. There is, 
however, a recent article which care- 
fully documents the continuity and per- 
manency of the health board established 
In 1855. According to this article, pub- 
lished in the October, 1951 issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health, “at 
ho time from 1855 on was the State of 
Louisiana without a law requiring the 
establishment of a State board of health, 
hor was the State without such a board 
of health for any appreciable period 
that might be considered as a gap in its 
Continuity. The year 1898, which has 
Sometimes been given as the date when 
the Louisiana State Board of Health was 
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established, is really the date when a 
more comprehensive act was passed to 
include all the provisions for public 
health recommended by most of the pre- 
vious boards in the 42-year period be- 
ginning with the tenure of the first 
State health officer, Dr. A. Forster Ax- 
son. 

From 1898 on, the Louisiana State 
Board of Health has continued to build 
on the foundation laid in 1855. The 
20th century brought an avalanche of 
new scientific knowledge to the field of 
public health. It provided also a great 
impetus to the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, to take advantage of the newly 
discovered ways of preventing disease 
and improving health. 


The concepts of public health as we 
know them today have their roots, there- 
fore, in the act of 1855, establishing 
State governmental responsibility for 
the health protection of Louisiana citi- 
zens. 'The success of this principle has 
demonstrated that State and local plan- 
ning is the only foundation on which 
we can build toward our national health 
goals. Progress at the national level de- 
pends on action by the people in indi- 
vidual communities throughout the Na- 
tion; on their initiative, and the urgency 
of their demand for better health. In 
this light, it is not an exaggeration to 
pay tribute to the “giants that walked 
the land” in Louisiana in 1855, 





The Heritage of Schiller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment on the 150th anniversary of the 
death of Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von Schiller, great German poet and 
author of some of the world’s greatest 
literature, including the immortal story 
of William Tell: 

THE HERITAGE OF SCHILLER 


The burden of my message on the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich von Schiller is that in this 
genius we have a deeply German poet with a 
universal ideal. The ideal, nurtured in the 
German milieu of his time, was a savage 
love of liberty. No nation has ever been 
without its quota of tyranny, bigotry, and 
stupidity, not even the most enlightened at 
the peak of its enlightenment. This perfec- 
tion is as rare of achievement in nations as 
it is in individuals. And tyranny was the 
target at which this brilliant poet leveled 
the wit, the insight, and the skill of his arti- 
culateness. He cut the tyrant and tyranny 
to pieces with language that spoke from the 
influences of German culture and that ex- 
pressed qualities inside the soul of the Ger- 
man people. In days like these, heavy with 
the bitter remembrance of recent evil, this 
fundamental trait in the people of Germany 
is worthy of emphasis. 

For it is as impossible to think of Schiller 
without thinking of Germany, as it is to 
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think of Shakespeare without thinking of 
England. Or Homer without thinking of the 
ancient Greeks. Or Racine without thinking 
of France. Or Walt Whitman without think- 
ing of America. If I had to say what do I 
think is Schiller’s greatest service to the 
German people I would say it is his rep- 
resentation to the German people them- 
selves, and his representation to the world 
of the noblest characteristics in the German 
character. He did it through his poetry and 
through his dramas, It is what I call the 
noblest trait which is embodied in the 
word “liberty.”’ And it is his accent on liberty 
which, in my judgment, gives his lifework a 
universal ideal. For liberty has, since the 
beginning of man, been the goal for which 
man strove most mightily. 

It is, of course, an interesting specula- 
tion—but only a speculation—to judge how 
the thinking of Schiller, getting its roots 
from the climate of the Germany of his time, 
influenced those Germans who, coming to 
this country, have enshrined themselves in 
American history. Or was it not Schiller 
per se, but the atmosphere that was German 
and influenced Schiller, which also infiu- 
enced those Germans who, emigrating to 
America, did so much to make America 
great? Either way, it seems to me, the evi- 
dence should help us to dampen the fires 
of postwar acrimony in our own time, and 
build up in us that “malice toward none, 
and charity for all’’ which is the better side 
of civilized behavior. 

Schiller is hardly a name too well known 
in America. But that cannot alter the fact 
that what he wrote not only fertilized free- 
dom of thought everywhere, but may, in- 
directly, have produced profound results for 
the forward march of the forces of free- 
dom. Until Schiller made of the story of 
William Tell, for example, the great legend 
that it has become it was only a fragment 
of the forgotten history of the Swiss and the 
Austrians. Today wherever almost any lan- 
guage is spoken the epic of William Tell is 
the story, on the highest dramatic plane, of 
man’s intrepid struggle to be free. It is a 
part, in fact, of the universal literature of 
mankind. We, and no other people, except 
his own, can claim Schiller, for he is a Ger- 
man of the Germans. But I venture to 
guess that God-—who, we have been told, 
moves in mysterious ways His wonders to 
perform—had in mind the freedom not only 
of Germany, but of all mankind when He 
gave us this universal genius as His gift. 
In that sense Schiller, who died 150 years 
ago, lives forever and for all of us. 





Polish Constitution of the 3d of May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


>. Gn 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the REcorp, I include therein a reso- 
lution adopted May 1, 1955, at the Third 
of May Polish Constitution anniversary 
celebration held in Humboldt Park, in 
Chicago, Ill., at the foot of the Kosci- 
usko Monument. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED May 1, 1955, AT THE 
3p or May POLIsH CONSTITUTION ANNI- 
VERSARY CELEBRATION IN CHICAGO, ILL. 

We American citizens of Polish ancestry, 
assembled in Humboldt Park, in Chicago, Ill., 
at the foot of the Kosciusko Monument, the 
hero of the batties for the independence of 
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Poland and the United States, to honor the 
memory of the adoption of the Constitution 
of the Third of May and its distinguished 
authors, declare: 

1. Americans of Polish ancestry have time 
and time again demonstrated their unques- 
tioned loyalty and devotion to the institu- 
tions and traditions of America and are ever 
ready to defend them. 

2. The Polish Nation, as shown by the Con- 
stitution of the Third of May, has always 
been a champion of freedom and liberty for 
all the people. 

3. During World War II America and Po- 
land were comrades in arms in the battle to 
preserve the liberties of nations against 
ruthless aggression, and Poland remained 
throughout the war the most faithful ally 
of the peoples of the West. 

4. We most solemnly condemn the be- 
trayal of the people of Poland at Teheran 
and Yalta and their surrender to the domina- 
tion of communistic Soviet Russia. 

We further declare that American foreign 
policy should be based upon the spirit of our 
Founding Fathers as fully expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

In making the foregoing declarations, we 
demand: 

(1) The repudiation of the infamous and 
unjust Yalta pact by the Senate of the United 
States. 

(2) The immediate closing of all Commu- 
nist embassies which are now used pri- 
marily as espionage centers and are a threat 
to our national security. 

(3) A determined, unwavering stand in all 
negotiations with the Communists in the 
Far East. 

(4) An unequivocal declaration that the 
United States does not recognize the seizure 
of Polish territory nor the destruction of 
Polish sovereignty with the right to free un- 
fettered self-expression as a nation and a 
people. 

We appeal to all Americans to join in the 
battle to destroy materialistic communism 
and to reassert the dignity of individual man 
sought by humanity from the beginning of 
time. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live restored, integral, and independ- 
ent Poland. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
Chairman. 

MICHAEL MOKRZYCKI, 
Secretary. 


Centennial of Organized Public Health in 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the public- 
health program of the United States has 
saved thousands of lives and has made 
happier and healthier living for millions. 
I am proud that my home State of Loui- 
Siana has been a pioneer in this great 
program. This year marks the centen- 
nial anniversary of organized public 
health in Louisiana, and this significant 
event is being commemorated in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
southern branch of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association with which the 
Louisiana Public Health Association is 
affiliated. Public-health workers from 
16 Southern States, the District of Co- 
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lumbia, and Latin America are gathered 
in New Ordeans today for sessions con- 


_tinuing 4 days. 


While there is some difference of opin- 
ion concerning the first official State 
board of health in this country, the evi- 
dence is that the first Louisiana State 
board of health was established in 1855 
and this has become an accepted fact. 

I am glad of the opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues, the long 
and important part Louisiana has had in 
this wonderful work. 


The Business Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pended herewith is an editorial of the 
New York Times as of April 28 giving a 
further picture of the business recovery 
that has been made in this country in 
the past few months. It is a credit to 
the New York Times that it has followed 
this matter as closely as it has and has 
been frank in its attempt to point this 
out toitsreaders. So much was said last 
year about the condition of the country 
in election year, but it appears that very 
little is being said this year to reassure 
the people of the work the Eisenhower 
administration has been doing to keep 
the country on a high economic standard. 

The editorial follows: 

THe BuSINESS RECOVERY 


When a country has definitely put the 
trough of a recession behind it and started 
to move upward the business statistics some- 
times give the appearance of being better 
than they actually are. This is attributable 
to our habit of comparing the most recent 
figures with the comparable figure of the 
previous year. It is probably no great sur- 
prise to most persons, therefore, that the 
Department of Commerce in its current 
Monthly Survey reports that 56 percent of 
our durable goods concerns and 65 percent 
of our nondurable goods producers recorded 
increased sales for January-February, 1955, 
as compared with the corresponding 2 
months of 1954. 

What makes the current figures on the 
business situation particularly encouraging 
is not that they show things to be better 
than a year ago, but that (1) the American 
economy is now back at a level close to that 
of 1953, the best year in history, and that 
(2) the preponderance of evidence indicates 
that in the absence of unforeseeable devel- 
opments the trend is going to continue up- 
ward for some time to come. 

“The expansion of disposable income and 
the associated broadening of consumer de- 
mand,” notes the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics of the Commerce Department, “have 
provided the main channel through which 
the recovery from the 1954 low point has 
spread.” And it adds: “Since last summer, 
according to the survey, manufacturing pay- 
rolls have advanced 9 percent, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, with larger employment, 
additional work hours and higher average 
hourly earnings contributing to the rise in 
roughly equal measure.” 

The Nation’s gross national product 
touched its all-time high in the second quar- 
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ter of 1953, when it was running at an annua) 
rate of $369.9 billions. That year set an qj). 
time record as a whole at $364.9 billions, py; 
by the last quarter the indicated annual rate 
had receded to $360.5 billions. The low point 
of the readjustment stemming from the ces. 
sation of hostilities in the Far East was 
touched in the first quarter of 1954, at $355.8 
billions. Thereafter it flattened out for the 
succeeding two quarters at $356 billions. 

With the fourth quarter the gross national 
product showed that not only had the reces. 
sion been halted, but that the expansion 
process had begun. In that quarter the 
gross national product, at $362 billions, was 
not only $6.5 billions above the previous 
quarter, but for the first time since the re. 
adjustment got underway exceeded the cor. 
responding quarter of the year before. Byt 
in the first quarter of 1955 this figure, which 
represents total production of goods anq 
services, had risen by another $7 billions. 
At its new level of $369 billions it not only 
topped the corresponding figure for the year 
prevoius; it exceeded every quarterly mark 
in 1953 except the record second quarter of 
that year, and was less than a billion short 
of even that historic mark. 

That the recovery we are now witnessing 
is not fluff, but goes deep into the capital 
goods industries, was testified to earlier this 
week in figures published by the machine. 
tool industry, whose new orders reached a 
new 18-month high in March. The index 
of such orders, regarded as one of the best 
barometers we have of the industrial outlook, 
stood 26 percent above the same month a 
year ago. Taken with the McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey of capital expenditures planned for this 
year and next, this goes far to confirm the 
growing suspicion that high level business 
activity may be with us for quite a while. 


Keep Chelsea Naval Hospital Opened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions memorializing 
Congress to prevent the closing of the 
Chelsea Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass.: 


Resolutions memorializing Congress to pre- 
vent the closing of the Chelsea Naval Hos- 
pital in Chelsea 
Whereas it is proposed to close the Chelsea 

Naval Hospital; and 
Whereas the facilities at the Chelsea Naval 

Hospital have been invaluable to members 

of the Armed Forces and their dependents 

for over 10 years; and ; 

Whereas the closing of the hospital would 
be detrimental to many of the retired naval 
personnel and would also deprive the de- 
pendents of such men and others in active 
service of a privilege granted to them by 

Congress; and 
Whereas the closing of the Chelsea Naval 

Hospital at this time would be an uneco- 

nomic action: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- 

tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
urgently requests that the Federal Govern- 
ment take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent the closing of the Chelsea Naval 

Hospital; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 

be sent by the secretary of the Common- 

wealth to the President of the United States, 

to the presiding .officer of each branch 0 
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Congress, and to each Member thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, May 2, 1955, 
ted. 
—_ LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
[SEAL] Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





West Virginia’s Daughter of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in these busy 
days, it is not perhaps amiss to think 
at least briefly about some of the finer, 
and, as we might say, sweeter things of 
life. During the past weekend, the 
thoughts of each of us turned again to 
remember that person who, in almost 
every life, represents the epitome of af- 
fection and loyalty and love, and, in re- 
membering our mothers, it was quite 
natural that we would also honor our 
wives and sisters and sweethearts, be- 
cause a Man never gets so far down nor 
so high up in the world that some woman 
does not love and comfort and usually 
sustain him. 

The faith and loyalty of woman, even 
to the point of blindness to our faults— 
beginning with our mother’s love for us, 
including that of our sisters, and not 
ending with our wives—because daugh- 
ters and granddaughters also enter into 
this delightful conspiracy—is wonderful 
to those of us who enjoy it. The classic 
oath of loyalty so familiar to us all was 
made, not by a man but by a woman— 
and then about her mother-in-law. 

It was Walt Whitman who said, “A 
man is a great thing upon the earth, 
and through eternity—but every jot of 
the greatness of man is unfolded out of 
woman.” Woodrow Wilson stated the 
same thing in a different way when he 
said, “No man ever amounted to a snap 
of the finger who was not constantly 
surrounded by a bevy of admiirng fe- 
males.” So, it is most appropriate that, 
at this time of the year, we should pause 
to pay special respect to those of the 
fairer sex who are Members of this 
House. Much could be said about the 
Services so capably performed by the 
gentle ladies who serve with us, and even 
then it would be impossible to find words 
to adequately express our esteem and 
admiration for their quiet dignity and 
charm, but I should like to speak briefly 
of the lady Member of my own delega- 
tion, Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE. You will un- 
derstand my inestimable pride when I 
inform you, Mr. Speaker, that on Sat- 
urday evening, May 7, the West Virginia 
Society of the District of Columbia held 
its annual son and daughter banquet 
honoring West Virginia’s outstanding 
son and daughter of the year 1955, and 
Mrs. Kee was selected as our State’s 
most distinguished daughter. She was 
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presented with a beautiful plaque by a 
former Member of this House, the Hon- 
orable Jennigs Randolph, and she also 
received a great number of letters and 
telegrams from friends. Because these 
messages are expressive of the confi- 
dence and the high respect reposed in 
this great woman by all who know and 
love her, I am inserting some of these 
in the Recorp. All who were present 
rejoiced that one so richly deserving had 
gained this signal honor. It was a trib- 
ute to her record of eminent service, and 
a fitting reward for her stedfast devotion 
to her people. It was recognition of her 
fervent desire to help mankind. I and 
my fellow Members of this House join in 
saying that we are happy for the high 
privilege of serving with West Virginia’s 
daughter of daughters, our sister, and 
our true friend. 
May 7, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia State Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am happy to know that the West Virginia 
State Society of Washington, D. C., has 
chosen Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE as the outstand- 
ing daughter of the year 1955 for the State 
of West Virginia. 

This honor could not have been more 
worthily bestowed, as Mrs. Kee is outstand- 
ing in ability, character, and a fervent de- 
sire to serve mankind. Please convey to her 
my warmest congratulations and best wishes. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States. 
May 6, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia State Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

ELIZABETH KEE’s colleagues on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee wish to join the 
West Virginia State Society in paying tribute 
to a fine Congresswoman and a grand person. 
We appreciate the contribution which she is 
making to our committee’s work. West 
Virginia must be proud of her illustrious 
daughter. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, United States House of 
Representatives. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia State Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have learned with pleasure that you have 
designated the Honorable ELIZABETH KEE as 
West Virginia’s outstanding daughter for 
1955. We who work with her each day and 
know her well realize how richly she de- 
serves this recognition. She has won the af- 
fection and respect of her colleagues in the 
Congress for her gifted and devoted service 
to her State and Nation. My warm con- 
gratulations to you and to her on this happy 
occasion. 

GRACIE PFOST, 
Member of Congress, from Idaho. 





May 7, 1955. 
The Honorable ELIZABETH KEE, 
Care of Mr. Joe Weeda, President, 
West Virginia Society, Washington, 
5, €.; 

Congratulations and my very best wishes 
on this glorious occasion. The West Virginia 
Society has shown excellent judgment in 
selecting you as their daughter of the year. 
Your friendship is precious to all who know 
you and this fine tribute is righly deserved. 

VERA BUCHANAN, 
Member of Congress. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1955. 
Hon. ELmaBETH KEE, 
Member of Congress, 
Care of Mr. Joe Weeda, President, 
West Virginia Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

West Virginia is no prouder of you tonight 
than all of us in the House who consider it 
an honor and pleasure to serve with you. 
Congratulations. 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Third District, Missouri. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. JoSEPH WEEDA: 

Mrs. Kilgore and I deeply regret it will 
be impossible for us to attend the West Vir- 
ginia Society’s son and daughter banquet 
due to the fact that we will be out of town. 
Please extend our heartiest congratulations 
to Mrs. Kee and Mr. Reuther upon their 
receipt of this well-deserved honor. The 
State of West Virginia can well be proud of 
these outstanding citizens. 

Senator H. M. K1tcore. 


May 4, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regret very much unable to be present 
for affair honoring Mrs. Ker and Mr. Reu- 
ther. Please extend to Mrs. Kez my sincerest 
congratulations for being chosen daughter 
of the year. It is a deserved honor. Her 
hometown of Bluefield is extremely proud of 
Mrs. Kee as West Virginia’s first and only 
Congresswoman. Best wishes to all for*a 
successful dinner. 

A. S. BARKSDALE, Jr., 
Editor, Sunset News, Bluefield, W. Va. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1955. 
Mr. JosePH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia 
Washington, D. C.: 

The West Virginia Society is honoring the 
Honorable ELIzaBETH KEE, Member of Con- 
gress from West Virginia, as the outstanding 
woman of the year. I fully expected to at- 
tend this dinner to join with others in pay- 
ing respect to this very distinguished woman, 
who, in my judgment, is worthy of any honor 
that might be conferred upon her. However, 
circumstances beyond my control prevent me 
from doing so. Her services in the Congress 
and her dignified record reflect the high 
intelligence of the electorate from the dis- 
trict she represents. 

West Virginia should be proud of ELIza- 
BETH KEE and I wish to join with the officers 
and members of your society in extending 
felicitations to her. I express the fervent 
hope that she will continue to be blessed 
with good health to the end that we may 
indefinitely enjoy the fruits of her labors in 
the United States Congress. 

THOMAS KENNEDY. 
Vice President, United Mine Workers 
of America. 

We salute the rule of life by which 
ELIZABETH KEE lives, so aptly expressed 
by the poet: 

“How far away is the temple of fame?” 
Said a youth at the dawn of the day. 

He toiled and dreamed of a deathless name, 
And the hours went by, and the evening came 
Leaving him feeble, and old, and lame 

To plod on his cheerless way. 


Society, 


“How far away is the temple of good?” 
Said a youth at the dawn of the day. 
And he strove in the spirit of brotherhood, 
To help and succor as best he could, 

The poor and unfortunate multitude, 

In their hard and dreary way. 
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He was careless alike of praise and blame, 

But after his work was done, 

An angel of glory from heaven came, 

And wrote on high his immortal name, 

To proclaim this truth that the temple of 
fame, 

And the temple of good are one. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began; 
That those whose memories never die, 
But shine like stars in the human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years go by, 
Are the men who live for man. 


Controlling Vaccine Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 9, 1955. It is a column 
by Roscoe Drummond entitled “Con- 
trolling Vaccine Distribution.” In my 
opinion Mr. Drummond’s comments are 
particularly pertinent at this time. His 
analysis of the polio-vaccine situation 
is objective and penetrating and puts 
the entire problem into its proper per- 
spective. 

The article follows: 

CONTROLLING VACCINE DISTRIBUTION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—Because the Salk polio vac- 
cine will remain in short supply for some 
time, it is evident that only the Federal 
Government can guarantee its equitable dis- 
tribution to the States. 

This problem will be with us again as 
soon as distribution is resumed, and the 
sooner it is faced the better. 

Thus far there is an odd reluctance on the 
part of the administration to request and 
on the part of the Congress to initiate 
giving the Government the legal authority 
to enforce its distribution system. 

The three basic facts seem to me to be 
these: 

That the Federal Government alone can 
deal with the manufacturers of the new 
polio vaccine on a nationwide basis. 

That the Federal Government alone can 
exercise the power to require the vaccine 
producers to carry through a visibly just 
system of allocation which will favor no 
State, no group, and no child. 

That the objective of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be to aet in behalf of all the 
States to guarantee each its proper quota, 
not to attempt to manage the distribution 
within the States. 

Until supply of the Salk shots can catch 
up with demand anything less than a fed- 
erally policed distribution leaves much to 
chance and to wishful thinking when the 
parents of the Nation deserve to know and 
to see that the Government is not sitting 
back with its fingers crossed. 


President Eisenhower has endorsed in prin- 
ciple two aspects of Federal control of vac- 
cine distribution. He has said that if the 
voluntary system of distribution—by which 
the producers promise to ship the vaccine in 
allocations recommended by the Federal 
Public Health Service—develops serious 
breaches, he would favor direct Federal con- 
trol. He has said that if it developed that 
children, whose parents want them vacci- 
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nated, are not getting it because of inability 
to pay, he would recommend that the Gov- 
ernment buy all the vaccine and guarantee 
its availability to all. 

Federal purchase should not be necessary 
if the States discharge their responsibility. 
But there is a strong case to be made for 
giving the Federal Government the power 
to see that the manufacturers carry out a 
system of allocations by law, not merely by 
promise. 

This would be no extra burden upon the 
manufacturers. It would mean that all pro- 
ducers would be more protected against a 
breach by any one. 

This would attribute no moral opprobrium 
to the manufacturers who have promised to 
carry out the Federal allocations. No moral 
opprobrium attaches to the taxpayer because 
our tax laws have teeth in them. 

Right now the medical profession, private 
charity, private industry, the States, and the 
Federal Government are joined in a war 
against polio. In time of war when a pre- 
cious commodity is in short supply, its use 
has to be allocated first to where it is most 
needed. Only the National Government can 
guarantee an equitable national distribution 
of the Salk serum. This is why a consider- 
able number of Senators, Republican and 
Democratic alike, are offering legislation to 
give the Government powers to allocate the 
vaccine in this emergency as it had to allo- 
cate steel in the war emergency. 

The opposition of federally controlled dis- 
tribution say that Federal control could not 
possibly increase the supply. Nobody said it 
would. It would only guarantee the most 
equitable distribution of limited supply. 
They say that Federal control would delay 
distribution. They offer no reason. The 
method of distribution would remain the 
same—manufacturer to the States. The dif- 
ference would be that the. Federal health 
service would get its information on distri- 
bution by right, not by sufference, and would 
have authority to act. 

Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of 
New Jersey, refers to “the splendid voluntary 
system that is now operating so effectively.” 

The truth is that we just don’t know 
whether it is operating effectively or not. 
The public hasn’t the facts and the Federal 
Government hasn't the facts. The Govern- 
ment is still not getting them fully or 
promptly from the manufacturers. This is 
part of the reason why something more needs 
to be done. 

The need is temporary. Federal authority 
over distribution should be temporary. No 
permanent increment of Federal power is 
required or desirable. 


Appropriations for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10,1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
has long been my pleasure to read our 
colleague, JOHN PHILLIPs, of California’s, 
weekly newsletter. This letter is writ- 
ten for the Congressman’s own constitu- 
ents, but it has facts and figures of im- 
portance to all our people. 

The last letter is of especial interest to 
all of us who have been told of late by 
certain groups that the United States 
has been, and is being, niggardly in its 
contributions to the United Nations. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


May 10 


If the United Nations does not succeeqg 
its lack of success can never be attrib. 
uted to a lack of American money. 
The above-mentioned letter follows: 
I Rise TO REMARK 
(By Hon. JoHN PHILLIPs, of California) 


Last week I wrote a little about a current 
pressure campaign, being carried on by some 
good-hearted ladies of this country, to pre- 
vent any reductions in the appropriations 
for the United Nations, and its subsidiaries, 
I was sitting here at my Corona, wondering 
what to write about this week, and on my 
desk, right in front of me, is a slip of paper 
with an old Latin proverb on it: “It is easy 
to be generous with other people’s property.” 

Do you suppose it is only a coincidence 
that this should turn up this morning? If 
anyone is worrying that good old Uncle Sam, 
the softest touch in all history, is not giving 
enough to the United Nations (which state. 
ment has nothing to do with the merits of 
the U. N. or its work) let me condense and 
recite our support, over the years: 

The U.N. itself has received, from al] mem. 
bers, $343,601,172; of which the United 
States contributed $144,238,394. Our per- 
centage has decreased slightly, from 39.89 
percent in 1946 to 33.33 percent this year. 

UNESCO has received (in addition to the 
above, of course) $65,063,651, of which the 
United States of America contributed $27,- 
191,299. In this organization, our share 
started at 44.03 pereent in 1948 and is now 
33.33 percent, as in U.N. itself. 

We have contributed $21,178,928 to the 
World Health Organization, of a total of 
$50,372,225. Our percentage dropped from 
38.77 percent in 1949 to a present 33.33 per- 
cent. 

The FAO, about which I wrote last week, 
and which I want earnestly to keep from 
the domination of those influential mem 
bers of the U. N., who have never taken a 
direct interest in its work and have not, up 
to now, supported it directly, has received 
a total of $49,020,000, of which the United 
States of America has contributed $14,905, 
467. Our percentage has risen, in this or- 
ganization, from 25 percent in 1946 to 30 
percent for the current year. 

The ILO (International Labor Organiza- 
tion) has received $50,899,433 and of this 
the United States of America has given 
$21,339,691. The United States of America 
contribution increased from 17.53 percent 
in 1946, to 25 percent in 1955. 

We contribute 25 percent of the money but 
the British managed to slip in that extra “u.” 

The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion has had $24,129,192, of which we gave 
$6,941,464. Our share has increased from 
11.95 percent in 1946 to 32.6 percent for 1955. 

The International Telecommunications 
Union has received $11,399,692, and we gave 
$1,248,701 of that. Our share for 1955 is only 
8.96 percent and this has changed very little 
since 1950, in which year we gave 8.04 pel- 
cent. 

Of course, we ought to do something about 
the weather, so the World Meteorologica! Or- 
ganization has had $1,038,152, in 4 years, of 
which we gave $169,867. We are giving 11.45 
percent this year, which is about par for that 
course, as we gave 12.67 percent in 1952. 

I point with pride to the last of the regu- 
lar organizations, the Universal Postal Union. 
It has received $2,689,031 and of this we gave 
$118,912. Those postal boys are pretty good 
bargainers, as any Congressman can tell you, 
and we are contributing this year 4.36 per- 
cent to this fund. The largest percentage 
was 4.63 percent in 1946. 

All the above adds up to $598,212,548. of 
which the United States has given $228,332,- 
723, which is not bad for a nation whose dol- 
lar has been cut in half, and which already 
has a per capita debt greater than any of the 
other contributors to the same funds. But 
don’t go away. There are still more. 
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We will now take up contributions to vol. 
untary and special programs. I only have 
the figures, for these programs, to include 
1953. There should be 2 additional years, to 
them comparable with the ones already 
The first is UNTA, the U. N. expanded 
program of technical assistance, about which 
1 wrote last week, and which is now dupli- 
cating, in part, three other programs. This 
received, in 3 years only, $51,610,380, of which 
we gave $31,578,833. 

The United Nations Relief and Works 
agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
zast (UNRWA) which, for 2 years, was called 
v. N. Relief for Palestine Refugees, received, 
in 5 years, $156,437,753, of which we gave 
109,450,000. 

The U. N. International Children’s Fund 

(UNICEF) has had $163,471,042 in 7 years, 
not including the 2 recent years, for which 
I do not have figures, and of this the United 
States of America apparently gave $54,- 
20,834. 
P The U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) received $86,289,023 between 1950 
and 1953, of which the United States of 
America gave $50,750,000. 

The U. N. High Commissioner for Refugee 
Emergency Fund had $847,908, but I am un- 
able to give the United States of America’s 
share, because we did not begin to appro- 
priate directly until 1954. We took the 
money from other appropriations. 

The International Refugee Organization 
was in existence from 1947 to 1950, inclu- 
sive, or under the U. N. during that time, 
and received $412,691,915, of which we are 
shown to have paid $166,091,457. 

All in all, I do not think Uncle Sam has 
been penurious, so the good ladies can stop 
worrying, and I’ll end this letter with an- 
other quotation, this one from La Rochefou- 
cauld: “What is called generosity is usually 
only the vanity of giving; we enjoy the 
vanity more than the thing given,” or per- 
haps, more simply, just “The gift without 
the giver is bare.” 


have 
given. 





Rumania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, 78 years 
ago on May 10 the Nation of Rumania 
threw off the yoke of Turkish subjuga- 
tion and proclaimed its independence. 
The people cherished their freedom, and 
during the First World War took their 
place at the side of the democracies in 
the struggle against the Central Powers. 
Unhappily, the chain of events of the 
Second World War forced a new tyranny 
upon the Rumanian people, the tyranny 
of Soviet communism. 


Under their Communist overlords, the 
People of Rumania today are in a state 
of enslavement. Only “reliable” Com- 
munists are permitted to leave the coun- 
try and travel, even within the country, 
1S severely restricted. Books have been 
purged, and the press, the movies, and 
the schools are forced to become chan- 
hels of Communist propaganda. Reli- 
Sious freedom is denied, and hundreds 
of priests have been thrown into prisons 
or concentration camps because they op- 
posed the atheistic regime. 

The ordeal of the Rumanian people 
Under the ruthless foreign occupation 
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of Soviet communism, their economic 
exploitation, and their deprivation of 
elemental human rights and liberties are 
now a matter of record. On the other 
hand, through Soviet political and mili- 
tary pressure, Rumania has been trans- 
formed, against the will of its people, 
into a satellite base for the aggressive 
schemes of Moscow. 

The Soviet Union will not permit the 
open celebration of the 10th of May in 
Rumania because this day stands for the 
liberty and justice which the Commu- 
nist conspiracy is intent upon destroy- 
ing. Nevertheless, loyal Rumanians will 
never reconcile themselves to the loss of 
the liberty which their forefathers died 
to obtain. To them, May 10 will be a 
time of solemn dedication to the rebirth 
of freedom. On this day they have the 
assurances of the American people that 
their plight is not forgotten, and our 
prayers that freedom will be theirs once 
again. 





A Tribute to Thomas Murdock Brooks and 
Floyd Jackson Boling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of April 29, at a banquet in Siler 
City, N. C., I had the honor and the 
privilege of presenting portraits of two 
of my beloved friends to Chatham Hos- 
pital and to all of the people of Chatham 
County. These two friends made great 
and grand contributions to the building 
of modern hospital facilities in that 
progressive community and _ county. 
Such institutions are frequently referred 
to as Hill-Burton Hospitals. Actually, 
Mr. Speaker, while the Federal contribu- 
tion was substantial and important, the 
hospital probably never would have been 
built but for the generosity of Tom 
Brooks and the untiring efforts of Jack 
Boling. Both of them gave freely of 
their time, talents, and fortunes. The 
building of this hospital proves just 
what can be accomplished if govern- 
ments and people cooperate in trying to 
build better communities in which our 
citizens are to live. In presenting the 
portraits, which are wonderful works of 
art, I paid a brief tribute to Tom Brooks 
and Jack Boling, and here is what I said 
on that occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, last 
week I was in the ancient city of Rome, and 
I stood on the spot where the great Caesar 
was mortally wounded. I recalled the elo- 
quent oration delivered by Mark Anthony 
over the body of his dead friend. In that 
speech, Mark Anthony said: 


“The evil that men do lives after them— 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


I have never been willing to agree with the 
sentiment expressed by that great orator. It 
occurs to me that exactly the opposite is 
true. This statement by Anthony, as he 
stood over the body of the mighty Caesar, 
has lived through the years, but, actually, 
the good that men do lives after them. 

So it shall be with the two illustrious citi- 
zens to whom we, at this moment, pay 
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homage. The good that they have done shall 
live after them. 

Impulses of sincere affection and friend- 
ship inspire us as we meet here at this hour. 
We are not here to beautify the character, 
nor to exalt the lives of these beloved men, 
but rather, we are here to commune wtih the 
magnificent spirit which has guided and 
directed them through all the years of their 
lives. 

Thomas Murdock Brooks and Floyd Jack- 
son Boling have made great and grand con- 
tributions to the health, the welfare, and 
the happiness of the people of this com- 
munity. By their lives, their labors, and the 
brilliant splendor of their mental exertions 
and dynamic and untiring efforts, they have 
endeared themselves to all the people among 
whom they have lived and labored. They 
have built lasting monuments in the hearts 
of the people of Chatham County. During 
every moment of their lives they have be- 
lieved in the majesty of love—in the dignity 
of man—in the traditions and institutions 
of our country—and in the omnipotence of a 
good and gracious God. 

I shall not violate the proprieties of this 
occasion by attempting to recapitulate, nor 
to review, their many magnificent achieve- 
ments, but I shall attempt only to express 
the deep gratitude of this whole community 
to Tom Brooks and Jack Boling for the lives 
they have lived and the priceless contribu- 
tions they have made to the great sum of 
human happiness, and to the alleviation of 
human suffering. 

By their lives and their labors, Tom Brooks 
and Jack Boling have made thoroughfares 
of friendship in all of the highways and by- 
ways of Chatham County. Both of them in 
their hearts disdain and despise the “trap- 
pings of pride.” Both of them are modest 
men. A nobility of purpose has inspired 
them, and prompted them to serve well the 
cause of humanity. They have enriched the 
world, and have helped to make it a better 
place in which to live. 

Turning away from a multitude of things 
that distract and disturb us in the toiling 
hours of our daily work, we meet tonight in 
a beautiful spirit of friendship. We abandon 
for a while the vocations and avocations of 
both public and private life, and come here 
to honor these distinguished men. 


THE GOOD THAT THEY HAVE DONE SHALL LIVE 
AFTER THEM 


Their time, talents, and fortunes shall not 
have been given in vain. They shall enjoy 
the richest compensations of life. In mag- 
nanimous fashion they have given gener- 
ously, and they shall reap abundantly the 
rewards they so richly deserve. 

When I left Washington a few short hours 
ago, and looked from the plane window down 
upon that beautiful city—the Capital of our 
great country—the greatest Nation that ever 
thrived in all the tides of time—I contem- 
plated for a moment the youth of our Nation, 
its vicissitudes and struggles, and I thought 
of its greatness. What has made this young 
Nation of ours so great and powerful? 
Surely it is not its lofty peaks and lovely 
lakes and beautiful countryside, nor its 
flourishing fields and factories—nor its sol- 
diers, ships, and_planes, and military might 
and power. The real greatness of America is 
in the moral fiber and fabric of a free and 
unfettered people who have cherished the 
altars of freedom throughout the years. 


“Not gold but only men can make 
A nation great and strong. 

Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


“Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly. 
They build a nation’s pillars deep. 
They lift them to the sky.” 


Tom Brooks and Jack Boling have helped 
to build their Nation’s pillars deep, and 
they may take just pride in their achieve- 
ments. For 14 long years Jack Boling has 
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been the beacon light and the guiding star 
in this community’s efforts to establish and 
maintain the great institution of mercy 


which now adorns that lovely hillside out’ 


yonder. He has given freely of his valuable 
time, business ingenuity, and administrative 
ability, and as president of Chatham Hos- 
pital he has served with great devotion 
through all the years. 

Tom Brooks, from an humble beginning, 
has become a great benefactor. He put his 
very life and labor, and a large part of a for- 
tune, into the building of the magnificent 
structure—a home for the sick and the suf- 
fering, where all of the sciences and skills of 
modern medicine can be provided. All the 
people of this county owe to Tom Brooks and 
Jack Boling an everlasting debt of gratitude. 
Their lives have been a blessing and a bene- 
diction. We hope that Heaven will light 
their pathways, and the Lord of Mercy will 
bless and keep them. 

The modern hospital facilities they have 
helped to provide, to maintain, and to oper- 
ate, are unsurpassed by those in any other 
community in this great Commonwealth. To 
you, Tom and Jack, may I say that our 
hearts are filled with gratitude. We cherish 
your friendship, and salute you as two great 
Americans. 

The lovely daughter of the retiring presi- 
dent, Jack Boling, will now unveil these works 
of art, and on behalf of the sponsors, I have 
the honor and the privilege of presenting 
these beautiful portraits to Chatham Hos- 
pital, to the people of Chatham County, and 
to generations yet unborn. They shall be 
hung in appropriate places on the walls of 
that great institution which they helped to 
build, in recognition and in remembrance 
of their grand and glorious efforts, and the 
contributions they have made. To them may 
I say again, may the Lord bless and keep 
you. 


Mr. Speaker, the portraits of the great 
benefactors, Thomas Murdock Brooks 
and Floyd Jackson Boling, were painted 
by Miss Mabel Pugh, director of the art 
department of Peace College, in Raleigh, 
N. C. Miss Pugh is an artist of excep- 
tional ability, and has been listed in 
Who’s Who in American Art as well as 
Who’s Who in the Southeast. Inciden- 
tally, she is the same artist who painted 
the portrait of the present chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, which 
was presented to the committee, as a 
great surprise to me, on February 10. 


“Dear Lady” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the health 
of a nation is contingent upon the morals 
of its youth. The morals of its youth is 
often reflected in the songs they sing. 
Therefore, it is heartening to note, that 
Statistically, the clean, wholesome coun- 
try and western song is now character- 
ized as “pure Americana.” 

The Nation has recognized Ralph S. 
Peer—Peer International, New York 
City—as foremost contributor to this 
field; and now takes cognizance of his 
latest publication, “Dear Lady,” a popu- 
lar song with religious overtones, de- 
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signed to combat suggestive and off-color 
ballads. 

The colleges and universities of the 
Nation which have fostered “Dear Lady” 
in hopes of starting a new trend, wel- 
come his leadership in furthering their 
cause. 

Legion, and documentary, are the let- 
ters of approbation from leading edu- 
cators, radio and television executives, 
and disk jockies of the country. 

Grateful indeed, are the above men- 
tioned, to RCA president Frank M. Fol- 
som and Joseph R. Carlton, for the 
cooperation of RCA Victor. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out history Rumania has been a cross- 
road between East and West. Partly 
for this reason, up to the latter half of 
the 19th century Rumania remained 
divided among her neighbors for nearly 
400 years and the Rumanians had to 
endure alien rule. During those cen- 
turies Rumania was part of the Ottoman 
Empire and it was ruled by the callous 
and corrupt agents of the sultans. 

History often repeats painful experi- 
ence, perhaps even more painful in view 
of modern aspirations. Today the 
Soviet Union, through its puppet govern- 
ment in Rumania, has followed a course 
of systematic enslavement of the 
Rumanian people. It has exercised eco- 
nomic abuse by its exploitation of the 
Rumanian economy. The economic pro- 
grams applied by the Soviet Union have 
had a disastrous effect on Rumanian 
national stability. For if Rumania were 
able to deal with the outside world as 
an independent nation, it would have a 
much more favorable balance of trade 
and the Rumanian people would now be 
enjoying a more nearly decent standard 
of living. 

It was on May 10, 1877, that the 
liberty-loving Rumanians were able to 
proclaim their independence. And in 
1878 with the Treaty of Berlin, Rumania 
received recognition of their independ- 
ence by other nations. 

Thousands of Rumanians have been 
welcomed to this country and they have 
settled here as hardworking and loyal 
citizens. They have made a distinct 
contribution to the American way of life, 
and have contributed their portion in 
building and defending it. 

But today, for more than a decade, 
Rumania itself has been sealed off from 
the free world, and some 16 million 
Rumanians live in what is practically a 
vast prison camp. There they are 
denied all forms of freedom and have 
been ordered to follow the Communist 
line. Democracy as we know it here has 
been banned, and tyrannous dictator- 
ship is the order of the day. 


May 10 


We Americans whose forefathers haye 
come from countries dominated by the 
Soviet dictatorship are continuing to 
strive to bring about the liberation of 
those oppressed peoples. 

In my House Concurrent Resolution 
120, introduced last week, May 3, I calleq 
for the condemnation of the violations 
committed by the Soviet Government 
The resoluction declares that measures 
should be taken to inform the peoples of 
the world of such violations. It states 
and I quote: 

That all men should be publicly informe 
that the United States never acquiesced in, 
and overwhelmingly reprobates such distor. 
tion of the purpose of the agreements, which 
has resulted in the subjugation of free peo- 
ples in pmany lands, in the domination of 
a totalitarian despotism over whole nations, 


The resolution asks that these broken 
promises by Soviet Communist leaders 
should be openly condemned before the 
eyes of the world. 

It is my hope that all of us who are 
interested in freedom for all nations wil] 
be united in order that we may have an 
effective policy in this matter. Just as 
the spirit of freedom can never be de. 
stroyed, so the Rumanian people will 
never lose hope for freedom. 


Rumania’s National Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10; 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, May 10, is the most significant date 
in the history of the Rumanian nation. 
It is unique, in that it marks three dis- 
tinct milestones on the Rumanian path 
to independence and nationhood. First, 
on May 10, 1866, Prince Carol, who was 
to become King Carol] L, the first King 
of modern Rumania, arrived in the coun- 
try from Germany. ‘Then, on May 1), 
1877, Rumania proclaimed its independ- 
ence from Turkey. Having done so, Ru- 
mania fought for that independence with 
determination and skill. Her efforts 
were instrumental in bringing victory in 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 to 
Russia, and in the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878 her independence was recognized. 
Finally, May 10 is celebrated as the an- 
niversary of the unification of all Ru- 
manian Provinces. 

We wish that it were possible to salute 
this anniversary with a spirit of joyful- 
ness. However, for the past 10 years, 
during one of the most fateful decaces 
in all human history, the Rumanian pe0- 
ple have not been masters in their ow! 
house. Instead a Communist dictator- 
ship, staffed by the puppets of Moscow, 
and maintaining a full apparatus of te'- 
ror, purports to act in the name of the 
Rumanian people. 

This shabby illusion deceives no one. 
For all their secret police, their ‘ples, 
for all their suppression of thought and 
religion, the Communists have 0 
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crushed the spirit of the Rumanian na- 
tion. This has been evidenced by the 
solidarity of Rumanian farmers against 
the Government’s policy of forced col- 
lectivization of agriculture. Today, Ru- 
manian farmers have been reduced vir- 
tually to serfdom, but their spirit remains 
unimpaired. Rumanian intellectuals 
nave faced prison and concentration 
camp rather than manufacture Commu- 
nist art and literature to order. 

It is incumbent on the United States 
to encourage this spirit of resistance, to 
continue its task of marshaling the re- 
sources of world opinion against final 
acquiescence in Russia’s fait accompli. 
If we do so, we have reason to hope that 
Rumania may greet some not-too-distant 
May 10 in the spirit which it deserves. 





The Anniversary of Rumanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on May 10 
the people of Rumania have been accus- 
tomed to celebrate their national holiday, 
an anniversary that includes a com- 
memoration not only of their national 
independence but of their national unity 
as well. Rumanians all over the world 
cherish this day, but in the homeland the 
celebration cannot even be held, for to- 
day Rumanian independence is a figment 
of Communist propaganda, and Ruma- 
nian unity is the unity of the enslaved. 

The Russian armies marched into Ru- 
mania in 1944 in their victorious cam- 
paigns against the Germans, and in 1945 
the Russians, through the late Andrei 
Vishinsky, forced the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to accept Communist control. 
From that day to this Rumania has been 
in the grip of tyranny. 

This tyranny proclaims that it works 
to benefit the Rumanian people. It ex- 
emplifies its beneficence by looting Ru- 
mania of its natural resources, particu- 
larly its oil, persecuting religion, refus- 
ing to permit emigration of people desir- 
ing to leave the country, forcing collec- 
tivization of agriculture on an unwilling 
peasantry, and suppressing all manifes- 
tations of a dissenting attitude in polit- 
ical and cultural affairs. 

The Rumanian people want no such 
hypocritical benefactor. They know the 
Soviet tyranny for what it is, a regime of 
ruthless exploitation, maintained by ter- 
ror, against the heartfelt desires of the 
people. They have manifested their op- 
position to that regime with the most 
remarkable courage and tenacity. Their 
resistance has rightfully earned them the 
quniration of all men who value free- 

om, 

Within the last 2 years we have had 
Several manifestations of that courage 
and tenacity. First, there was the in- 
Stance of Mr. Georgescu, an American 
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businessman of Rumanian birth. His 
sons were still in Rumania, and the Com- 
munist approached him with a request to 
spy for them, threatening death to his 
sons if he did not. Mr. Georgescu with- 
stood this most cruel pressure, and in the 
end his sons were happily reunited with 
their family in this country. Then there 
was the seizure of the Rumanian lega- 
tion in Bern, Switzerland, by a small 
group of inspired refugees, who chose to 
take this manner of demonstrating Ru- 
manian contempt for the regime that 
claims to represent them. Diplomatic 
usage required action against them by 
the Swiss Government, but the lesson of 
their desperate act was not lost on the 
world. 

On this May 10 Rumanians look to the 
United States to champion their cause. 
Unable to speak for themselves, they ask 
that our voice continue to be lifted in be- 
half of all oppressed peoples in the coun- 
cils of nations. It is most important that 
this be done, for Moscow would like noth- 
ing better than to lull the conscience of 
the world into permanent acceptance of 
Satellite slavery. 

If we act in accordance with our his- 
toric principles, we will continue to be 
regarded as the champion of human lib- 
erty, and we may witness the dawn of a 
new day of freedom in Rumania, and in 
other nations now groaning under the 
yoke of Soviet oppression. 





Father of Cowboy Shrine Tells His Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26 I called attention to the fact 
that the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
is to be located in Oklahoma City, and 
on that occasion I issued a cordial invi- 
tation to every American to visit my 
native State. 

Last Wednesday, the man who orig- 
inated and put across the idea of this 
cowboy shrine, Mr. C. A. Reynolds, of 
Kansas City, went to Oklahoma to see 
for the first time the site for this me- 
morial. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article about 
Mr. Reynolds which appeared in the 
Daily Oklahoman of May 6. It was 
written by that able country boy and 
reporter, Mr. Roy P. Stewart, who rep- 
resented his newspaper here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital for several years, and who 
himself played an important part in 
bringing the shrine to Oklahoma: 
FATHER OF COWBOY SHRINE TELLS HIs DREAM 

(By Roy P. Stewart) 

It’s sort of fitting that the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame will be in Oklahoma be- 
cause it was in Oklahoma 8 years ago that 
C. A. Reynolds conceived the idea of the 
shrine. 

At that time, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds were 
taking a motor trip and paused at the Will 
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Rogers memorial at Claremore. As he walked 
around that excellent shrine to the great 
Oklahoman, whose humor was enjoyed 
around the world, Reynolds had quite a few 
thoughts. 

Here was a magnificent memorial to a 
man who always spoke of himself as a cow- 
boy, Reynolds mused. Everything Rogers 
did—everything he talked about—sooner or 
later got around to that cowboy label. So, 
in effect, the shrine was a memorial to a 
warm, human cowboy spirit. 

Why not have a shrine somewhere in the 
West that would, without detracting the 
least from that for Rogers, be a tribute to 
the best representatives of that hardy breed 
who were part and parcel of America’s his- 
toric heritage? 

Reynolds, president of a major clothing 
manufacturing firm, tucked that idea in a 
clean drawer of his mental filing cabinet 
and for nearly 8 years he took it out period- 
ically and studied it, along with talking to 
@ great number of people. 

At any point, he says, he would have been 
glad for anyone to take the idea and make 
it become a reality. Those to whom he 
talked, whether they were businessmen, 
rodeo hands at Cheyenne, or ranchers along 
the Pecos, thought he was the man to fan 
the spark and make a prairie fire out of it. 

So he did. He got the governors of 17 
Western States to become ex officio mem- 
bers of the board of the nonprofit founda- 
tion, and to appoint two members of the 
board of trusteees to make plans for the Hall 
of Fame. Reynolds went to Cooperstown, 
N. Y., to look at baseball’s shrine and to 
other places. 

The organization became a working unit, 
the location was decided at a recent Denver 
meeting, and now Reynolds, 2 months away 
from retirement as president of the H. D. 
Lee Co., is in town working with the Okla- 
homa committee on action plans. 

He talked to the chamber of commerce 
board of directors Thursday, and Friday 
will address the public forum luncheon of 
the chamber in the Persian room of the 
Skirvin Tower. A small statured, likable 
fellow, there is something else about Reyn- 
olds you ought to know. 

He is a frustrated rancher himself. He 
would like to wear a pair of high-heeled 
boots but he wouldn’t wear them—and 
hasn’t—because he has never been in a busi- 
ness in which boot wearing was an accepted 
and integral part of his costume. 

Born in Ohio, son of a United Brethren 
minister who moved to Kansas when the boy 
was a year old, Reynolds homesteaded on 
some land in Colorado when he was old 
enough. He meant to be a rancher, But it 
took money to live on the land and money 
to buy cattle. He worked for day wages part 
of the time then got a job selling Lee cloth- 
ing, meanwhile proving up his homestead. 

It isn’t his fault that he didn’t make 
money with which to buy cattle—he made 
the money all right but before he knew what 
was happening to his ranch ideas, he was 
president of the company and still no ranch- 
er, although he still owned the Colorado land 
and even added to it. 

Perhaps from his minister father, Reynolds 
inherited some evangelical zeal, although in 
his case it takes the part now, publicly, of 
seeing his dream of a national cowboy shrine 
become a reality. From taking a large part 
of his time and quite a bit of his money the 
past 214 years, it will take more time in the 
future. 

He sees a magnificent building on the site 
out on the expressway, a building starting 
perhaps in a modest way but planned so 
additions in the future will enhance it, not 
detract from its styling. He sees a place 
that will belong—not just to Oklahoma 
City—but to the Nation, in which the best of 
the colorful saga of American history can be 
preserved. 
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Mining Claims on National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years past the Committee on Agri- 
culture has been working diligently on a 
problem of great concern in the field of 
natural resources—the problem of har- 
monizing the search for and development 
of the minerals and mining values in our 
national forests with the other values 
such as timber production, grazing, 
watershed protection, recreation, and 
wildlife development—which are also of 
great importance. Our efforts to solve 
this complicated and knotty problem 
were spurred on by the fact that over the 
years in the neighborhood of 100,000 
mining claims have been filed in the na- 
tional forests and without some change 
in the law these claims may continue into 
perpetuity tying up valuable timber re- 
sources and denying access to the areas 
covered by the claim for other public 
or conservation purposes. 

Many of these claims are valid, having 
been filed by mining prospectors in a 
legitimate effort to discover and develop 
valuable minerals. Many of them, on 
the other hand, are clearly claims which 
have been filed for some other purpose 
than mining, usually with the objective 
of obtaining presumptive title in the 
surface of the land for some personal or 
commercial use entirely unassociated 
with mineral development. 

Our study of this problem as a com- 
mittee began as early as 1950 and re- 
sulted in the introduction by me in the 
82d Congress on May 27, 1952, of H. R. 
7023, the first comprehensive bill on this 
subject. 

Following the introduction of that bill 
the committee continued its study of this 
problem assiduously. Conferences and 
meetings were held with officials of the 
Forest Service, with the mining industry, 
the lumber industry, with representa- 
tives of conservation and wildlife groups, 
and with other elements having a direct 
interest in this matter. 

Our bill was revised and improved sev- 
eral times as the result of this work and 
in the 83d Congress an improved version 
of the bill was introduced by Congress- 
man CLIFFORD Hope, the then chairman 
of the committee. 

This bill was still further improved 
during the 83d Congress and early in 
the 84th Congress improved and amend- 
ed versions were introduced both by Mr. 
Hope (H. R. 110) and by me (H. R. 
3414). 

In the meantime, organizations out- 
side the Congress, notably the American 
Forestry Association, had followed the 
leadership of this committee and were 
making their own efforts to work out a 
bill which would present an acceptable 
solution to this difficult problem. 

Within the past few weeks, Iam happy 
to report, these efforts have met with ap- 
parent success and there has been worked 
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out a bill which apparently will take care 
of the major part of the problem in- 
volved. It is reported to be acceptable 
to the mining industry, to those prima- 
rily interested in conservation, and to 
officials of the Government responsible 
for the administration of the mining 
laws, the national forests, and the pub- 
lic lands. In the hope that this bill is 
the solution toward which we have been 
working for the past 5 years, I have been 
happy to introduce it although the bill 
(H. R. 3414) will be referred to another 
committee—the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs under the chairman- 
ship of our able colleague, Representa- 
tive CLam ENGLE, of California. 

I would be happy, of course, if the 
Committee on Agriculture might carry 
through to a conclusion the work it has 
been engaged in for these several years, 
but since the bill has been broadened in 
its scope to include not only the national 
forests but also the public lands which 
are not under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and since it ac- 
tually amends the mining laws, the ju- 
risdiction of the committee headed by 
the gentleman from California is clear 
and I will be most happy to further in 
any way I can the progress of the bill 
before that committee. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the Recorp an article which will be 
printed in the forthcoming May edition 
of American Forests, the publication of 
the American Forestry Association, de- 
scribing in some detail this measure to 
which I have referred: 

First STEP TOWARD CORRECTING ABUSES OF THE 
MINING Laws 

The board of directors of the American 
Forestry Association on April 15 passed a 
resolution urging all groups and individ- 
uals to join with them in strongly supporting 
proposals now pending in Congress that, once 
enacted, will enable the Agriculture and 
Interior Departments to wash out the bulk 
of invalid or fraudulent mining claims on 
public lands in from 6 months to a year. 

Purpose of identical bills introduced in 
both the House and Senate last month is to 
revise the mining laws to permit multiple 
use on the surface of mining claims, both in 
national forests and other public lands, and 
to eliminate the incentive to locate mining 
claims for purposes other than actual min- 
ing and related activities. 

The proposed measures were introduced 
as the result of cooperative action by the 
mining industry and the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments. The campaign origi- 
nated in the American Forestry Association 
when it called on representatives of the three 
groups last February to sit down around a 
table and map out a solution to a problem 
that has been vexing both the industry and 
the public alike. 

Today the proposals which have the sup- 
port of the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, the mining industry, and a growing 
number of conservation groups including 
the American Forestry Association, would: 

1. Ban the location of mining claims for 
common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, 
pumice, pumicite, and cinders and make 
them subject to disposal by the United 
States under terms of the Materials Dis- 
posal Act. (This provision is similar to the 
Regan bill in the 82d and 83d Congs., 
which had the endorsement of the Forest 
Service.) 

2. As to mining claims hereafter located, 
it would, prior to patent: 
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(a) Prohibit use of the mining claims for 
any purpose other than prospecting, mining 
processing, and related activities, 

(b) Authorize the Federal Government to 
manage and dispose of the timber and for. 
age, to manage the other surface resources 
(except mineral deposits subject to location 
under the mining laws), and to use the sur. 
face of the claim for these purposes or for 
access to adjacent land, without endanger. 
ing or materially interfering with mining 
operations or related activities. 

(c) Bar the mining claimant from remov.- 
ing or using the timber or other. surface re. 
sources except to the extent required for 
mining or related activities. Any timber 
cutting by the mining claimant, other than 
that to provide clearance, must be done in 
accordance with sound principles of forest 
management. 

3. Provide an in rem procedure, similar to 
a quiet-title action, under which the Fed- 
eral Government could expeditiously resolve 
title uncertainties resulting from the exist- 
ence of abandoned, invalid, dormant or un- 
identifiable mining claims, located prior to 
enactment of this measure, in any given area. 
This procedure calls for adequate notice to 
mining claimants in the area involved, and 
a local hearing to determine any rights to 
surface resources that may be asserted by 
claim holders. If a mining claimant fails 
to assert rights to surface resources, or if the 
rights he asserts are not upheld, or if he 
voluntarily waives such rights, the claim 
would thereafter have the same status as 
claims hereafter located, with the Govern- 
ment having the right to manage and dispose 
of the timber and forage and to manage 
other surface resources in accordance with 
sound principles of good management. 

In this manner an area in which a timber 
sale, for example, is contemplated could be 
subjected to a conclusive determination of 
surface rights within as short a period as 6 
to 12 months. 

Identical bills embodying these proposals 
were introduced last month in the House 
by Mr. Dawson, of Utah (H. R. 5561); Mr. 
FJARE, of Montana (H. R. 5563); Mr. Youns, 
of Nevada (H. R. 5572); Mr. ELLSwortu, of 
Oregon (H. R. 5577); Mr. Coo.ey, of North 
Carolina (H. R. 5595); and Mr. Hope, of Kan- 
sas (H. R. 5742). As American Forests went 
to press, Mr. RoGERs of Texas, chairman of 
the House subcommittee on mining, and per- 
haps still others were preparing similar bills. 

In the upper House, Senator ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, joined by Senators BarretT, 
of Wyoming; BENNETT and WATKINS, of Utah; 
and AIKEN, of Vermont, introduced the same 
measure (S. 1713). 

It is particularly significant to conserva- 
tionists that those who have worked closely 
in the past with AFA and other groups in 
the effort to remedy mining law abuses— 
men like Representative HaroLtp CooLey, who 
introduced the first surface mining Dill 
(H. R. 7023) in the 82d Congress, and Repre- 
sentative CLiIrrorp Horr and Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN, who fathered bills in the 83d Con- 
gress for corrective mining legislation, have 
joined in on this proposal. 

These proposals represent the answer of 
the Interior and Agriculture Departments 
and the mining industry to the growing 
chorus of demands by the public to correct 
the already widespread and growing abuses 
of the mining laws that have been imped- 
ing sound land management. Public de- 
mands for corrective measures reached a new 
high last year with announcement by the 
Forest Service that only 2 percent of the 
84,000 unpatented mining claims on national 
forests were producing commercial quan- 
tities of ore and that in too many cases they 
were being used for purposes other than 
mining. These 84,000 claims, the Forest 
Service said, cover more than 2 million acres 
and support over 8 billion feet of merchant- 
able timber worth over $100 million. 
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of the 37,000 claims which have actually 
gone to patent, only about 15 percent have 
produced ore in commercial quantities. 
These facts demonstrate, the Forest Service 
said, that the mining laws are being used 
to obtain claim or title to valuable timber, 
summer home sites, or access to preferred 
hunting or fishing grounds—activities far 
removed from commercial mining opera- 
tions. Moreover, with the advent of the cur- 
rent uranium rush, the number of un- 
patented claims has more than doubled in 
recent months. 

To launch @ program to clear up the 
irregular claims situation as called for in 
AFA’s program for American Forestry 
adopted last year, Loweli Besley, executive 
director-forester, in January contacted rep- 
resentatives of the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments and the American Mining Con- 
gress and proposed a conference to work out 
the problem under the auspices of the AFA. 

The response to this proposal was favor- 
able. Aided by an assist from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the 
groups concerned were brought together 
February 10 at the Washington office of 
the American Forestry Association. Purpose 
of the conference was to evolve a workable 
solution that would eliminate questionable 
claims while fully protecting the legitimate 
interests of both the public and the mining 
industry. 

Working under the chairmanship of De- 
Witt Nelson, vice president of AFA and direc- 
tor of California’s Department of Natural 
Resources, it quickly became apparent that 
industry representatives were primarily 
interested in leaving the present patent sys- 
tem undisturbed. (At present, approxi- 
mately 200 claims go to patent every year.) 

“Above all things, your prospector knows 
and is decidedly aware of one fact,” one 
industry spokesman said. “That is if he 
works hard and develops his claims he can 
obtain a patent. To remove that incentive 
or to otherwise interfere with the patent 
system would, in our judgment, have an 
adverse effect not only on mining explora- 
tion and development but on the economy 
of the country at a time when more and 
more minerals are of vital importance.” 

While the industry took a dim view of 
previous suggestions that a miner, in patent- 
ing his claim, should purchase his timber 
rights, it did concede it was in full sympathy 
with a revised system that would enable 
Government representatives to wash out in- 
valid claims in a short time. The industry 
spokesmen also reiterated that they were 
against use of claims for any purpose other 
than legitimate mining operations, and 
favored giving the Government the right to 
manage and dispose of the timber and for- 
age on all claims hereafter located up to the 
time of patent. The claimant, at the same 
time, would be permitted to use such timber 
as is needed for carrying on mining activi- 
ties but would be barred from removing the 
timber or other surface resources for other 
purposes, 

While the Agriculture Department repre- 


sentatives believe that claimants should pay 
for timber on claims at the time of going 
to patent, spokesmen said that the proposals 


advanced by the industry as regards han- 
dling of claims was a constructive proposi- 
tion and one that would materially aid in 
the management of public lands. At the 
present time, the Forest Service, for in- 
Stance, cannot remove timber from claims, 
and in some cases claimants are actually 
impeding management of land—including 
Tights-of-way—to timber and forage on hold- 
ings adjacent to their claims. 

The so-called in rem or quiet-title action 
under which the Government could resolve 
title uncertainties resulting from the exist- 
ence of abandoned, invalid, dormant, or un- 
identifiable mining claims was also cited as 
& constructive move by Agriculture spokes- 
men, As proposed at the conference, the 
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new system would enable the Government 
to wash out invalid claims in selected areas 
in 6 months or a year—a development that 
would be a decided improvement on the 
laborious search-and-sue method now in 
effect. At the same time, it would enable 
the Government to determine surface rights 
to resources without disturbing miners’ 
rights to the minerals in the prepatent 
stage. 

Under Chairman Nelson’s guidance, the 
conference arrived at a meeting of minds, 
and a three-man committee comprised of 
representatives from the two Departments 
and the mining industry was named to draft 
a bill based on the findings and conclusions 
of the conference. 

Both Chairman Nelson and Mr. Besley 
praised the constructive attitude of the con- 
ference. Mr. Besley commented, “From the 
standpoint of those of us long interested in 
clearing up the mining-claim abuses on the 
national forests and other forest lands, this 
proposed legislation represents a compromise 
only with respect to the ‘all or nothing’ 
school of thought. We can wholeheartedly 
approve of everything it is designed to ac- 
complish. It is definitely a tremendous step 
in the right direction. Forest Service offi- 
cials estimate it will clear up 75 percent or 
more of the mining claim troubles on the na- 
tional forests. Some think it may go even 
further. None of us can know for sure until 
we have given it a fair trial over a period of 
years.” 

The position of the mining industry has 
been that it does not condone the use of 
mining claims on public lands for other than 
mining purposes. Its position is and has 
been that it should have the continued op- 
portunity to locate mining claims, to mine 
any minerals found, and to make a profit if 
it is fortunate enough to discover and devel- 
op commercial deposits. It seeks security of 
its investment through a full title to mining 
claims when all the requirements for patent 
have been met. It does not seek to prevent 
the use of the surface of unpatented ciaims 
for other desirable uses so long as those do 
not materially interfere with mining opera- 
tions and related activities. This position 
has widespread support from public-minded 
citizens who recognize the need for contin- 
ued development of the mineral resources 
needed for our economy and our national 
security. 

From the outset, the board of directors of 
the AFA has made it clear that it had no in- 
tention or desire to interfere with legitimate 
mining operations but was solely interested 
in helping to clear up abuses on the part of 
people who were using the framework pro- 
vided by the mining laws for purposes other 
than mining. In the opinion of the board, 
these abuses will be brought under control 
if the present proposals are enacted into law. 





The United States in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following article from the 
May 9, 1955, issue of Time and entitled 
“The United States in 1960”: 

THE UNITED STATES IN 1960—$6,180 A YEAR 
FOR THE AVERAGE FAMILY 

What kind of United States economy will 

@ youngster now getting ready for college 
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find when he gets out? What is the prospect 
for 1960? 

Last week, in America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: A New Survey, a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund research staff headed by Econc- 
mist J. Frederic Dewhurst issued a 1,148- 
page statistical description of the present 
economy, plus a projection of what the 
United States would be like 5 years hence. 
Dewhurst’s key prediction, on the assump- 
tion that United States peace and prosperity 
will continue, is that 1960’s gross national 
product will be $413.5 billion, up 29 percent 
from 1950, 16 percent from 1954. The United 
States, with less than 7 percent of the world’s 
population, already produces one-third of 
all the world’s goods and services, almost 
one-half of all its factory products. United 
States total output in the 1940’s was worth 
$2.9 trillion; for the 1950’s $4.1 trillion is 
expected. 

The forecasts are speculative at best, but 
in their widely read first survey, made dur- 
ing the 1940’s, Dewhurst and associates 
erred on the conservative side, forecasting 
1950’s GNP 7 percent below what it turned 
out to be. 

POPULATION 


The economy’s predicted growth of 29 per- 
cent during the 1950’s is based on popula- 
tion growth during the decade of 16 percent 
and a 12 percent growth in the labor force. 
Among 1960’s 177 million people will be 40 
percent more 5- to 9-year-olds than in 1950, 
54 percent more 10- to 14-year-olds, 35 per- 
cent more oldsters over 70, but 12 percent 
fewer 25- to 29-year-olds (the depression ba- 
bies). In 1960 there will be 42 million 
schoolchildren, 50 percent more than in 1950. 
The present decade’s marriages, down 20 per- 
cent from the 1940's, will create only 13.7 
percent more families. The trend to the 
suburbs will continue during the decade; 
rural nonfarm population will burgeon by 
more than one-third to 43 million. Califor- 
nia in 1960 will have a population of 14.6 
million, a jump of 38.3 over 1950. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


By 1960 there will be 69 million jobs, 7.5 
million more than in 1950. A drop of 2.3 
hours in the nonfarm workweek will put 
the average worker on a 36.5-hour week, but 
his productivity, while it can hardly match 
the last decade’s 47 percent rise, is expected 
to be up 25 percent. National income per 
man-hour worked will be $2.68 (against last 
year’s $2.41). 

FARMERS 

By 1960, 6,700,000 farmers, only 9.3 percent 
of the labor force and 670,000 fewer than in 
1950, will have brought into cultivation 35 
million acres of new crop land. They will 
produce 21 percent more food, but work only 
44 hours a week, 3 less than in 1950. 


WEALTH 


In 1960 individuals will be saving a smaller 
portion (5.5 percent) of their disposable in- 
come than they do today (7.7 percent). But 
gross private savings (including corporate) 
will have climbed 33 percent in the decade 
to $62.5 billion, against $52.8 billion last year. 
Gross capital investment will also be $62.5 
billion in 1960, up a healthy 37 percent from 
1954, 

INCOME 


Spendable per-household income in 1960 
will reach a comfortable $5,600 a year, up 5 
percent from 1954. Before-tax income per 
household will be $6,180. The tax bite will 
ease. While Government costs will rise 15 
percent, they will be paid for by soaring 
revenues from prosperous businesses. Per- 
sonal taxes will drop from today’s $32.9 bil- 
lion to $29.6 billion. Social-security bene- 
fits will more than treble during the decade, 
reaching $4.4 billion in 1960, 


SPENDING 


United States consumers will be spending 
24.1 percent more in 1960 than they were 


—. 
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spending in 1950. Some of the biggest Jumps 
will be in luxury items. With rising living 
standards, the Nation’s food bill would nor- 
mally be expected to drop in proportion to 
total spending. Instead, it will precisely 
equal the 24.1 percent pace set in all spend- 
ing. Reason: The United States housewife 
is buying more packaged and processed foods, 
and families are dining out more often. 
(The real significance of the ratio of food 
bills to total spending is a cut in the house- 
wife’s workweek.) 

In 1960 Americans will eat 10 percent more 
citrus fruits and tomatoes than in 1950, 11 
percent less nuts, dry beans, and peas. Out- 
lays for participant recreation will be up 
36.3 percent. This rise chiefly reflects the 
boom in parimutuel betting and pinball and 
slot-machine playing (whose net receipts 
more than trebled in a decade, to $419 mil- 
lion in 1952. Contributions to political and 
civic organizations will climb 45.8 per- 
cent. Buying of jewelry and watches will 
be up 37.2 percent, foreign travel 53.7 per- 
cent, medical insurance 60.6 percent, private 
schooling 101.4 percent, and airline travel 
187.4 percent. The Nation’s highways will 
teem with 59 million cars, 47 percent more 
than in 1950. Looking farther ahead, in 
1975 the United States will be generating 
1,400 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power, 
3% times 1950’s output. Also in that year, 
it will use 200 billion gallons of fresh water 
every day, 244 times 1950’s consumption. 

NEEDS 


Dewhurst’s researchers attempted to cal- 
culate how much more money would have 
to be spent to reach a “standard of living at 
a health and decency level.” This concept 
is hard to pin down, even in societies with 
lower economic levels. With Americans it 
is all the more conjectural because an ade- 
quate supply of TV sets and pinball machines 
is harder to determine than an adequate 
diet level. Nevertheless, the economists fig- 
ured that 1950’s gap between needs and sup- 
ply—$13.] billion, or 6 percent of expendi- 
tures—would be slashed to $11.4 billion in 
1960, only 4 percent of expenditures. The 
figures showed changes in types of shortage. 
Housing accounted for 30 percent of 1950's 
unavailable needs, only 12 percent of 1960's. 
But more than half of the 1960 gap will be 
a shortage of medical care, against 36 per- 
cent in 1950. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The survey forecasts a major shift in the 
Nation’s foreign-trade position: 1960's im- 
ports will exceed exports. Europe will con- 
tinue to be troubled with a dollar deficit, 
but the rest of the world will enjoy a dollar 
surplus. Although imports will rise less than 
gross national product, they will reach $11 
billion in 1960, a 26-percent gain during the 
decade. Biggest gainers will be bauxite (up 
97.5 percent), crude oil (up 103 percent), 
and iron ore (up 300 percent). Biggest 
losers: tin (down 5 percent), wool (down 10 
percent). Assuming that foreign aid ends, 
exports will edge up only 1 percent, but 
they will all be paid for. United States 
capital outflow will have doubled. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Are Americans prosperous simply because 
they stumbled upon a fabulous lode of nat- 
ural resources? The book quotes the late 
economist, Wesley Mitchell, who pointed out 
that American Indians “lived in a poverty- 
stricken environment. For them, no coal 
existed, no petroleum, no metals beyond nug- 
gets of pure copper. * * * A precarious food 
supply, flimsy housing, mystical medicine, 
and chronic warfare limited the increase in 
numbers.” Says Dewhurst: “Technology, in 
fact, can be thought of as the primary re- 
source; without it all other resources would 
be economically nonexistent. * * * Techno- 
logical progress during the past century, 
especially since 1900, appears to have been 
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more rapid in the United States than any- 
where else in the world.” Looking ahead, 
Dewhurst makes a vivid prediction: in the 
year 2050 a worker will produce in one 7-hour 
day what takes today’s man a 40-hour week. 


Correspondence With Walter P. Reuther 
Relative to Remarks by Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 18, 1955, Walter Reuther, 
president of the UAW-CIO, wrote to me, 
and probably other Congressmen, com- 
plaining about certain remarks of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks. He accused 
Mr. Weeks of ‘“‘reckless and irresponsible 
behavior,” “distorting the truth and at- 
tempting to divide and disunite our peo- 
ple.” Mr. Reuther said such action 
“deserves Presidential and congressional 
attention.” 

I certainly agree with Mr. Reuther 
that if the actions and remarks of Mr. 
Weeks warrant the grave charges Mr. 
Reuther has levied against them, such 
attention is deserved. 


I am inserting at this point Mr. 
Reuther’s letter and the enclosures to 
which the letter refers: 


The Honorable THomas B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIs: I enclose a let- 
ter and pamphlet which I have forwarded to 
Mr. Sinclair Weeks. I respectfully urge that 
you take note of the reckless and irresponsi- 
ble behavior and statements to which I refer 
on the part of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Such distortion of the truth on the part 
of a Cabinet Member in an attempt to divide 
and disunite our people deserves Presidential 
and congressional attention. 

I think you will agree, as I suggest to Mr. 
Weeks in my letter to him, as Americans we 
should stand together to protect and respect 
our right to differ but our differences should 
be based on facts, not fancy; on knowledge, 
not prejudice. 

WaLtTer P. REUTHER. 


The Honorable SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your remarks on automation in 
a recent speech in New York are a startling 
and shocking demonstration of reckless irre- 
sponsibility on the part of a Cabinet officer. 

In your references to “scaremongers” who 
are trying to frighten automobile workers 
with the “bogeyman of automation,” you 
spoke either in ignorance of the facts or with 
willful distortion of the facts, as other reck- 
less propagandists, with less stature than 
your position gives you, have done before. 

As a cabinet Officer, it is your responsibil- 
ity to get the facts and, having got them, to 
state them accurately and truthfully. It is 
also the responsibility of a public official of 
your rank to devote his energies to pulling 
the people of our country together on the 
basis of a sound, constructive program of 
united action to meet and overcome the eco- 
nomic, social and political problems that 
confront Americans and the free people of 
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the world generally. The objective results 
of your uninformed or untruthful remarks on 
attitudes toward automation are to divide 
our people into warring economic groups. 

While you did not mention the UAW-cIo9 
or any of its officers by name, it is obvious 
you were referring to us because the dis. 
tortions you uttered coincide exactly with 
the false propaganda which has emanated 
from other sources. 

The truth about our position on automa. 
tion was and is available to you from goy. 
ernment as well as from union sources, 

Let me quote to you certain passages from 
an introduction which I wrote to a recent 
UAW-CIO publication on automation: 

“Automation must be met sanely and con- 
structively so that the miracle of mass pro- 
duction—and the ever greater economic 
abundance made possible by automation— 
can find expression in the lives of people 
through improved economic security and a 
fuller share of happiness and human dignity, 

“Sensibly, rationally, scientifically we in- 
tend to harness this radical new force in our 
lives, using its potential to produce an era 
in which well-being, Justice and peace will 
be the universal possession of all mankind. 

“Historically, the problems of mankind 
have been set in conflict between people, 
groups and nations each engaged in a 
struggle to divide up economic scarcity. We 
have had a world divided between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots”—those who 
were fed and those who were starving. Now, 
science and technology have at last given 
us the tools of economic abundance, and we 
are confrontaed no longer with the need to 
struggle to divide up scarcity. 

“Economic abundance is now within our 
grasp if we but have the good sense to use 
our resources and technology, fully and effec- 
tively, within a framework of economic poli- 
cies that are morally right and socially 
responsible. 

“The UAW-CIO and its 1144 million mem- 
bers welcome automation, technological 
progress, and the promise of the peacetime 
use of the atom. We offer our cooperation 
to men and women of good will in all walks 
of life in a common search for policies 
and programs within the structure of our 
free society that will insure that greater 
technological progress will result in greater 
human progress. 

“We in the UAW-CIO believe that we can 
solve the problems of UAW-CIO members as 
wage earners only as we work with other 
people in our free society in the common 
effort to find answers to the problems of 
all the people in our country—and ulti- 
mately in the world, for only as we learn to 
work with people everywhere in finding an- 
swers to the problems of the world commu- 
nity can we find answers to our own. AS 
citizens of the atomic age, we have the tools 
of abundance at our disposal. We are con- 
fident that the free people of America, in 
cooperation with free men everywhere, will 
demonstrate the good sense and courage to 
use the tools of abundance for constructive 
and moral purposes.” 

For your convenience, I am enclosing 4 
copy of the publication from which these 
quotations are taken. 


I would also like to refer you to the tran- 
script of both my prepared statement and 
my oral testimony before the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on February 25 and also my prepared state- 
ment and my oral testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress on Febru- 
ary 10, where I elaborated in greater detail 
on the position of our organization on this 
subject. I am sure a transcript is available 
to you. One would think that a Cabinet 
officer would avail himself of the information 
compiled by congressional hearings before 
speaking on matters covered by those hear- 
ings. In fact, it would seem obvious that 
an official with the rank of Cabinet mem- 
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per would find it incumbent upon himself 


heck all possible sources of informa- 
— and find out what is going on in par- 
ticular areas of American life before making 
public pronouncements that carry the weight 
and authority of that high office. 

The difference, Mr. Secretary, between you, 
like other critics who have misrepresented 
our position, and us in the UAW-CIO, is 
that you are trying to run away from prob- 
lems attendant upon automation, trying to 
sweep them out of sight under the rug, 
while we are stepping up to our responsi- 
pilities by exploring all the problems and 
possibilities and, within our :.dilities, tak- 
ing positive action to assure the maximum 
social good. 

It is our considered judgment that you 
owe to the UAW-CIO and to the American 
people @ public apology for your intem- 
perate and untruthful statements. 

Let us as Americans stand together in 
fully protecting and respecting the right to 
differ. Let us act responsibly and base our 
differences upon facts, not fancy; upon 
knowledge, not prejudice. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER P. REUTHER. 


Upon receipt of this communication 
frm Mr. Reuther, I wrote to him on 
March 25, 1955, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, UAW-C1IO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Deak MR. ReutrHeR: Thank you for your 
letter of March 18, 1955, enclosing a copy of 
your letter to Secretary Weeks in which you 
take exception to the remarks Secretary 
Weeks makes in a recent speech in New York. 
Ihave asked the Secretary to send me a copy 
of that speech. 

I think the UAW-CIO and yourself per- 
sonally have taken a fair position on the 
serious problem of automation. I thought 
your testimony before our Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, which I read 
carefully, was fair and objective. I do not 
regard yours, or the position of the UAW- 
CIO on this matter, as that of scaremongers, 
nor do I regard the problem of automation a 
bogeyman. I think you are justified in ob- 
jecting to the use of such language in refer- 
ence to the position of the UAW-CIO and 
yourself. 

I do believe, however, that the problem of 
automation is not a new one. It is a new 
term but it refers to a problem over 100 
years old. I have been a great admirer of the 
way most of the American labor leaders have 
approached this problem in contrast to the 
way in which European labor leaders have 
approached it, both in the past and in the 
present. I wonder if you have had occasion 
to read a recent (1953) pamphlet entitled: 
“European Impressions of the American 
Worker,” by Robert W. Smuts. This is one 
of a series of studies being conducted at 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business under the heading “Human Re- 
source Studies.” I was quite impressed with 
‘his 58-page document and hidden between 
‘he lines there is much thought on the prob- 
‘em of automation. 

Tam glad that you feel that it is important 
hot to attempt to divide and disunite our 
people and that we should stand together to 
protect our right to differ—based upon facts 
hot fancy; on knowledge, not prejudice, be- 
cause I have felt that some of your public 
Speeches and some of the statements of the 
PAC-CIO were subject to just this kind of 
‘riticism. I think this has been particu- 
‘arly true in your treatment of the recent 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. I would call 
‘o your mind some correspondence we had 
about such matters as depreciation and stock 
dividend credits. Certainly calling a major 
piece of legislation like this a “rich man’s tax 
bill” is attempting to divide our people; it is 
‘aed upon fancy not fact; on prejudice not 
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on knowledge. This does not mean that there 
is not ample room for honest men to dis- 
agree on the details in this piece of legis- 
lation. Certainly there is, but let’s stand 
together as Americans to respect and protect 
our right to differ, granting to each other the 
motive which I feel we all share of trying 
to do our best to solve the human problems 
of the day in the best interests of our people 
and our posterity. 
THomas B. Corris. 


I wrote to Secretary Weeks on March 
26, 1955, to get a complete transcript of 
the speech he delivered on March 5, 1955, 
to which Mr. Reuther took exception. 
On April 1, 1955, I received a copy of the 
speech from Mr. Weeks. This is it in its 
entirety: 


Text or AppRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
SINCLAIR WEEKS AT DINNER OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS OF THE UNITED STATES, HONORING THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, 
C. H., Q. C., PRrmE MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, 
Wa.porr Astoria HoTeL, NEw York Ciry, 
Marcu 5, 1955 


It is a great pleasure to join with you in 
welcoming your distinguished guest, the 
Right Honorable Robert Gordon Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
of addressing your society, which since 1903 
has been strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Together with your sister or- 
ganization in the British Isles, you have 
fostered a better appreciation, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, of our common heritage in 
such fundamentals as language, literature, 
law, and democratic government. 

You have facilitated a two-way exchange 
of ideas and cultural achievements which 
has brought better understanding between 
the two oldest English-speaking peoples of 
the community of nations. With better un- 
derstanding has come unity of purpose, 
strengthening our common devotion to free- 
dom and our determination to help each 
other preserve it. 

I congratulate the Pilgrims of Great Brit- 
ain and the Pilgrims of the United States 
on this great accomplishment. 

It is highly appropriate that from time to 
time you entertain the representatives of 
other English-speaking nations. 

When such a representative is from the 
Commonwealth of Australia, which in war 
and peace has made contributions to inter- 
national freedom and progress out of all 
proportion to its population and wealth, we 
do honor to ourselves in honoring him. 

Australia is a country that always steps 
up and meets its responsibilities. It is doing 
so again today. It has realized the danger to 
the free world of Communist aggression in 
Asia and is doing something aboutit. It has 
established diplomatic missions in southeast 
Asia. It is giving aid to those countries 
through active participation in the Colombo 
plan whose very establishment owes much to 
Australian initiative. 

The recent meeting at Bangkok of the 
Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization reminds us of our joint interest in 
the Far East. There the foreign ministers 
of Australia, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and the representative of 
France, forged closer ties of defense. 

In particular they recognized the insidious 
threat of Communist subversion and infil- 
tration to the peace and security of the 
area. Henceforth, the eight governments will 
carry on continuing consultation and mu- 
tual assistance, each drawing upon the ex- 
perience of the others in dealing with this 
danger. 

No less important in preserving the integ- 
rity and authority of the freely-constituted 
governments in southeast Asia are their eco- 
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nomic strength and the social well-being of 
their citizens. At Bangkok the member 
states inaugurated steps to increase eco- 
nomic cooperation, and to promote economic 
progress. 

Of course, the Bangkok meeting is merely 
the latest of many successful steps free gov- 
ernments have taken in the past few years to 
deter aggression and preserve peace. I need 
not recite for this audience the long list of 
our accomplishments in mutual help and 
firm solidarity. You and I know that today 
free nations are collectively stronger than at 
any time in recent years. 

Perhaps the utter futility of modern war- 
fare may become more evident as time goes 
on. In any event, and whatever happens, 
the United States and Australia not only 
will, but must, continue to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. 

With so much in common, we should and 
do enjoy most satisfactory business relations 
with Australia. When it comes to investing 
capital abroad, businessmen naturally look 
for a welcome on the mat, and American bus- 
inessmen have always found it in Australia. 

About 475 United States firms have estab- 
lished, acquired interest in, or otherwise par- 
ticipated in the development of a wide var- 
iety of Australian manufacturing industries. 
About 175 of these investments are in cor- 
porations classified as subsidiaries or affil- 
iates of the American firm. The others oper- 
ate under various arrangements such 4s li- 
censing. 

Many American companies have con- 
structed plants in Australia today. Among 
these are included names which are known 
to you all: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, California-Texas Oil, Ford, Chrysler, 
General Motors, General Electric, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, International-Harvester, 
Johns-Mansville, Swift Co. 

United States direct investments in Aus- 
tralia totaled $328 million at the end of 
1953, as compared with $161 million at the 
end of 1949. In other words, such in- 
vestments have more than doubled in a 4- 
year period. 

In connection with the investment of 
American capital in Australia, it is interest- 
ing to recall the words of Acting Prime 
Minister Sir Arthur Fadden at the opening 
of the new Philip Morris plant in Melbourne 
in January of this year, when he referred to 
Australia’s policy of welcoming foreign capi- 
tal from abroad in these words: 

“The policy of the present Commonwealth 
Government therefore is to welcome overseas 
capital to Australia, particularly if it is in- 
tended for permanent investment and if it 
is likely to contribute to the desirable de- 
velopment of Australian resources.” 

Trade between our two countries is 
equally important. Wool, over the years, 
has been one of the leading items of trade. 
As a lifelong resident of New England, I 
have, of course, been brought up to think of 
Australia as an important supplier of wool 
for our textile industries. In this connec- 
tion, I am pleased to have participated in 
the revamping of our wool policy last year, 
so as to make it more equitable both to 
foreign suppliers and to our own domestic 
wool growers. 

Currently, imports from Australia are 
showing greater diversification. For exam- 
ple, the figures indicate a striking increase 
in the import of metals from 2 percent of 
total imports in 1937 to 33 percent in 1953. 

As Australia develops and increases its 
population, it can be expected to become an 
increasingly important market for a diversi- 
fied line of American goods. 

These mutually profitable business rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
countries such as Australia are a model for 
the world. They are the economic counter- 
part of that mutual cooperation between the 
English-speaking peoples of the world which 
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your organization has fostered for these 
many years. 

The importance of this common interest 
cannot be overstressed. With it goes the 
interchange of not only goods but of our 
people and our cultures. What better way 
is there to develop lasting friendship and 
peace between nations for the common good 
of all. 

I believe that a bright economic future 
is in store for Australia and the United 
States if we do those things which promote 
economic growth. 

There are many steps we can take to at- 
tain long range prosperity. One of them is 
to encourage the advancement of technology. 
Scientific progress in agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing is giving this generation the 
greatest material blessings in all history, 
security from destruction by aggressors and 
the assurance of a much better future for 
ourselves and children. 

The industrial revolution’s machinery re- 
leased man from muscular slavery and is 
supplying him with a wealth of new goods 
and new jobs. Today the dawning age of 
truly automatic machines—which we de- 
scribe by the word automation—is providing 
man with mechanical senses of feeling, 
hearing and sight—in some cases even with 
electronic “brains.” 

The result of this fresh surge in produc- 
tivity is a higher standard of living for 
everyone. New technological progress is the 
greatest creator of more and better paid 
jobs. 

Yet some doubting Thomases have arisen 
in both countries who seem afraid to take 
full advantage of the new technology with 
its new self-regulating machinery, auto- 
matic memories and other labor-saving inno- 
vations. 

Some apprehension stems from lack of 
knowledge; some from misleading propa- 
ganda. 

Recently a new rash of opposition to and 
fear of new technological progress has been 
voiced in some circles in the United States. 
Here unscrupulous demagogs and economic 
illiterates are trying to scare people into the 
belief that automation is a vicious Franken- 
stein devouring their jobs. I am certain that 
this is the most stupid and the most cruel 
misguidance that can be given to the free 
workers of the free world. 

Such dread of progress, however, is not 
new. History is filled with examples of 
those who erroneously thought new ma- 
chines would wipe out their livelihood. 

An ignorant mob invaded Hargreave’s 
home and smashed his spinning jennies. 
Quill penmen rose in anger against the 
introduction of the printing press. Paris 
workers rioted against the sewing machine. 
English hand-knitters used sledge hammers 
to smash Cartright’s power loom. The team- 
sters of Pennsylvania wrecked the first oil 
pipelines. 

Suppose these panic-stricken deluded peo- 
ple had been able to stop progress? Millions 
of new jobs never would have been created. 
Untold numbers of new products never would 
have been manufactured for the pleasure 
and well-being of mankind. 

Karl Marx, whose false doctrines have 
brought limitless misery to his dupes, bit- 
terly condemned the machine as the soul 
of capitalist exploitation. Let’s not permit 
his modern echoes to get away with similar 
deceptions. Let’s confront wild charges 
about technological unemployment with 
facts which refute falsehoods. 

As Secretary of Commerce it is my duty 
to study the economy and to foster meas- 
ures to improve it. Here are some statis- 
tics on economic expansion in America 
which prove without question that machines 
make more and better jobs. From 1939 to 
1953 the population of the United States 
increased 22 percent. But employment in 
manufacturing increased 70 percent. The 
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machine created new industries and made 
new jobs. 

A breakdown in figures is quite revealing. 
In this period jobs in electrical machinery 
rose from 393,000 to 1,200,000—a jump of 
around 200 percent. In 1910 there were 
444,000 employed teamsters, draymen, and 
carriage drivers. In 1950 there were 1,919,- 
000 employed motor-vehicle drivers and de- 
livery and route men. 

Some scaremongers at the moment are at- 
tempting in particular to frighten auto- 
mobile workers with the bogeyman of auto- 
mation. But the record shows that this 
industry, a pacemaker in technological ad- 
vaneement, employed 987,000 workers in 1953 
as against only 466,000 in 1939. 

Economists estimate that every job in auto 
manufacturing stimulates five additional 
jobs in occupations connected with motor- 
ing, such as mines supplying metals, farms 
furnishing raw materials for plastics, high- 
way construction, motels, filling stations, 
and other roadside enterprises. 

The late Philip Murray, the American labor 
leader, said, when addressing the CIO as its 
president in 1951, “I do not know of a single, 
solitary instance where a great technological 
gain has taken place in the United States of 
America that it has actually thrown people 
out of work. I do not know of it, I am not 
aware of it, because the industrial revolution 
that has taken place in the United States in 
the past 25 years has brought into the em- 
ployment field an additional 20 million 
people.” 

Automation is the modern term for what 
has been known as labor-saving machinery. 
The Socialist—the irresponsible demagog— 
hurls the words “labor-saving machinery” in 
the face of inventors, scientists, managers 
with the accusing connotation that it must 
be designed to throw people out of jobs. 

As a matter of fact, labor-saving machin- 
ery means exactly what it says—it saves la- 
bor. The backbreaking jobs on the farm, 
in the home, in the steel mills, and elsewhere 
in industry have, for the most part, yielded 
to pleasant, agreeable work on the farm, in 
the home, and in clean, well heated, well 
ventilated mills and factories producing 
products which but for this same labor-sav- 
ing machinery the people could never have 
or even dream of. 

Example after example can be cited to 
show that instead of being the destroyer of 
jobs, the new industrial robots are the best 
friends of workers, managers, and consumers. 

In short, can anyone who thinks about 
these things believe that we have reached 
the end of the road of progress? 

Can anyone believe that further and great. 
er technological progress and development 
in the field of labor-saving machinery will 
fail to make jobs and advance the welfare of 
all the people? Of course not. My convic- 
tion, supported by every bit of available evi- 
dence, makes me sure that the road ahead 
is still wide open for almost unlimited fur- 
ther progress. 

In conclusion, let me reaffirm my trust in 
the partnership of Australia and the United 
States. We have in common 4&4 colonial back- 
ground from which have grown two proud, 
independent nations, united by fond mem- 
ories and ties of warm friendship among our- 
selves and the United Kingdom. Nothing 
can sever that bond. 

We cherish similar ideals and spiritual 
values. Thrice as Allies we have mingled 
the blood of our sons in battle. Our mutual 
desire is for good will among all the peoples 
of this earth. But in any grave emergency 
in the Pacific or elsewhere the United States 
and Australia not only will, but must, stand 
resolutely side by side. 

We will not shrink in fear from encourag- 
ing further industrialization and technologi- 
cal progress because we know that on the 
expanding economic strength of the free 
world is based mankind’s best assurance of 
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freedom and deepest hope of a just and last. 
ing peace. 


On April 18, 1955, after carefully reaq. 
ing Mr. Weeks’ speech, I wrote to My 
Reuther again, as follows: 
Mr. WALTER REUTHER, 

President, VAW-CIO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. REUTHER: On March 25, 1955, 1 
replied to your letter to me (and other Con. 
gressmen) of March 18, 1955, in which you 
took exception to remarks made by Secre. 
tary Weeks in a speech he made in New York 
City, March 5, 1955, at a banquet honoring 
Prime Minister Menzies, of Australia. I said 
in my letter I would obtain a copy of mr. 
Weeks’ speech so I could better judge the 
complaints you make against it. 

Having read the speech, I am somewhat 
amazed at your letter of March 18, 1955, 
Having, as I stated, read your views on auto. 
mation as presented before our Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, I cannot for 
the life of me see how you determined that 
Secretary Weeks was referring to your posi- 
tion on automation when he was referring 
to “scaremongers,” using the “bogeyman of 
automation,” even though he said “in par- 
ticular to frighten the automobile workers,” 
unless you had made speeches which pre- 
sented a different approach than the one you 
took before our committee. My own assump- 
tion would be that you have retained a con- 
sistent position on the subject of automation. 

I feel certain that Secretary Weeks agrees 
with you that automation, though essentially 
a good thing, does present immediate prob- 
lems that require thought in their solution. 
We may all disagree as to the extent of these 
problems, and certainly as to the methods 
which are best suited to meet them. 

Reverting back to your statement, which! 
so fundamentally agreed with, that it is im- 
portant not to attempt to divide and dis- 
unite our people, I have found one of the 
most-used techniques to accomplish this un- 
desirable end, today, is the claim of being 
insulted when, indeed, no insult was in- 
tended. I am certain Mr. Weeks intended no 
insult, and if he did, it falls flat on its face 
in light of the fair and objective presenta- 
tion you made to our committee. 

Because this matter was brought to the 
attention of all the Congressmen, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & copy 
of Mr. Weeks’ speech, your letter to M. 
Weeks, and the forwarding letter to me, plus 
my correspondence with you. If you care 
make an answer to my letters, I shall be 
happy to include your answer along with 
the rest of the material. 

THOS. B. Curtis. 


I am sorry that Mr. Reuther has not 
availed himself of my offer to reply to 
my letters. The matter has received 
some congressional attention, at my 
hands, as Mr. Reuther suggested. It 
now lies with Mr. Reuther to come for- 
ward and explain the basis of his grave 
charges against the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks. Ce!- 
tainly, Mr. Weeks was not dreaming up 
“scaremongers” who “at the moment are 
attempting in particular to frighten 
automobile workers with the bogeyman 
of automation” inasmuch as the pam- 
phlet put out by UAW-CIO education 
department entitled “Automation” 
which Mr. Reuther refers and quotes 
from in his longer letter, on page § 
quotes a person who might well be de- 
scribed as a scaremonger—without 
identifying him anymore than Mr. 
Weeks did except to refer to him as an 
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“expert” instead of a ‘“scaremolht 
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The following is a direct quotation from 
the pamphlet: 

The experts disagree on what the future 
holds. (One says automation is only “a new 
chapter in the continuing story of man’s 
organization and mechanization of the forces 


of nature.”) pI 
Another says that automation “will pro- 


duce an unemployment situation, in com- 
arison With which * * ® the depression of 
the thirties will seem a pleasant joke.” 


Now, I do not think one can quarrel too 
much with Mr. Weeks for referring to 
this person, whoever he may be, as a 
“saremonger” even if he is also an “ex- 
pert.” Personally, I do not like to use 
words which might be passed off as 
epithets even when they seem to be 
properly descriptive. I would prefer to 
have people judge for themselves from 
the person’s own words and actions. 
Nonetheless, to call the Secretary of 
Commerce “reckless and irresponsible 
and distorting the truth,” and so forth, 
because of it, seems to be in itself reck- 
less and irresponsible and distorting the 
truth. 





Sick Leave in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply concerned, as I know many 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have been concerned about the 
press reports on the report of the Comp- 
troller General regarding sick leave 
abuses in the postal service. 

I have given this report very careful 
study and feel that in fairness to our 
500,000 loyal and conscientious postal 
employees this unfortunate impression 
Should be corrected. 

It is apparent to me that many press 

accounts of the contents of this report 
contain slanted emphasis—uninten- 
tional, I am sure—which reflects on both 
the work productivity and the integrity 
of our postal employees. My remarks 
are directed at this slanted emphasis, 
Which does not at all represent the tone 
of the Comptroller General’s report. 
p In truth and in fact, this report heav- 
ly scores the management of the Post 
Office Department from top to bottom. 
The keynote appears in the line begin- 
hing on page 7 of the report: 

The failure by officials at the top manage- 
ment level to effectively administer and con- 
trol sick leave has resulted, principally from 
& departmental policy, which, in the past, 
condoned the liberal interpretation placed on 
*xisting regulations or perhaps ignored a 
practice which was common knowledge. 


The report goes on and cites chapter 
and verse in support of its statement 
that departmental officials had been 
— aware of the unsatisfactory sick 
fave practices. Here are some other 
€xcerpts from the report: 
wa Department issued a directive in May 
., relative to abuses of sick leave, 
““\ Corrective action has not been taken to 
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strengthen sick-leave policies, procedures, 
and reporting. 


This is on the first page of the report. 

A few lines later the reports goes on: 

Inadequate supervision of this vast num- 
ber [500,000] of employees could result in 
considerable monetary losses as a result of 
man-hours lost on the job. 


Elsewhere it is said that— 


Responsible approving supervisors and of- 
ficials in post offices have disregarded poli- 
cies concerning the control and adminis- 
tration of sick leave * * *; that improper 
approval of sick leave results from the policy 
of the Department in delegating to imme- 
diate supervisors * * * authority to grant 
sick leave without providing adequate re- 
view and control; and that although depart- 
mental officials have assigned the responsi- 
bility for approving sick leave to the lowest 
level of supervision, they have not estab- 
lished procedures for a systematic review. 


It should be pointed out that the dis- 
cussion of abuse in paragraph No. 9 on 
page 2 of the Comptroller General’s re- 
port will be corrected by the pending 
postal pay legislation. ‘This legislation, 
as agreed to in conference and in the 
House, contains a new “biweekly pay pe- 
riod system” for the postal field service 
which will prevent the practice com- 
plained of in this paragraph. This leg- 
islation I seriously doubt will be vetoed 
by the President, for he would be defi- 
nitely acting contrary to all responsibil- 
ities of his office just to placate the 
Postmaster General. 

It should further be pointed out that 
in the past the Department has been 
very reluctant to appoint supervisors 
when the postmasters of post offices have 
requested same. The Department itself 
is primarily to blame for the action of 
the employees as to sick leave. 


The very first recommendation of the 
Comptroller General is “that the Depart- 
ment reappraise the authority granted 
to immediate supervisors and strengthen 
the procedures relating to documenting 
and reporting of sick leave to those 
responsible at higher levels.” 


With further reference to the part 
played by the postal employee, the 
Comptroller General’s report points out 
that organizations of postal employees 
are aware of the situation and have 
taken action, so far as would be appro- 
priate for them to act, to cooperate with 
the Department in preventing abuse of 
sick leave. For example, one of the ex- 
hibits with the report is an excerpt from 
the M. H. News, a publication of Branch 
29 of the National Association of Post 
Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers in Cleveland, Ohio, dated 
December 5, 1954. The M. H. News 
quoted its national office as asking em- 
ployees to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment in this matter, and said: 

You are subject to removal and heavy pen- 
alties. * * * We are asking you to cooperate 
with the local office and the Department to 
cut down on this abuse of sick leave. * * * 
Sick leave is the best insurance you can 
have. * * * Try to keep your record 
clean.* * * Watch your sick leave. 


I think this should help set the record 
straight, as it should be in justice to our 


postal employees. I am presenting this 
material with the belief that will be help- 
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ful to those who must have received a 
distorted picture of this situation, as I 
can well understand from the press 
accounts that I have read. 





Change in Policy by the National Labor 
Relations Board—Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I offer a statement by Mr. Claude 
Ballard, international vice president of 
the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, in support of his letter to me, 
which appeared in the Appendix of the 
RecorD of May 9, 1955: 

EFFECT OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 

BoarD’s CHANGING POSITION ON THE COM- 

MERCE SECTION OF THE ACT 


On July 1, 1954, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in Washington, D. C., released 
to the morning papers, and announced a 
change of the standards under which it 
would exercise jurisdiction under the com- 
merce section of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. It seemed that the Board, in 
establishing these new standards, expressed 
the opinion that although they had the 
power delegated by Congress to take juris- 
diction under the old rules, they felt that 
by expeditious handling of the caseload 
which was presently before it, that the pur- 
poses of the act could better be effectuated 
in the revision of the standards. 

Everyone was aware of the general change 
which changed the direct flow into commerce 
from $25,000 to $50,000 and in indirect flow 
from $50,000 to $100,000. There was no indi- 
cation at that time that the Board would 
materially change their yardstick on accept- 
ing jurisdiction where it can be reasonably 
proved that the material flowed either di- 
rectly or indirectly from the producer’s 
operation into commerce. 

We in the lumber industry are faced with 
the difficult situation of determining to 
what extent that operators are in commerce 
under the present administrative decisions 
of the Board. In the first place, our industry 
is one where there is much contracting and 
subcontracting, not only for major opera- 
tions but for smaller producers, brokers, and 
corporations selling lumber, and otherwise, 
where it is difficult to follow the flow of 
goods into commerce. This situation was 
always a problem, even before the present 
trend of the Board which has made it almost 
impossible. In some instances the Board, 
in our opinion, does not make a thorough 
investigation where a petition has been filed 
against a company to determine where the 
material produced by the employer actually 
flows. We do not believe their investigations 
are complete in any respect in making a final 
determination whether the company should 
come under the commerce section of the 
act or not. 

Since the release of the new jurisdiction 
standards made on July 1, 1954, the Board has 
moved into the position of throwing out 
petitions in the lumbering industry which 
will, in our opinion, materially damage col- 
lective bargaining in the lumber industry 
if it is not stopped. We are firmly con- 
vinced if the present trend of the Board on 
decisions which generally finds operations 
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not in commerce continues, that the lumber 
industry, as such, will experience more labor 
strife than has been known in the industry 
for years. There is no doubt in our minds 
that a major part of the industry, by simple 
maneuvering, can, under the present policy 
of the Board, be released completely from 
the Board’s jurisdiction. 

There have been three specific cases in 
change of policy by the Board in our industry 
which we will enumerate as examples. We 
are not saying, in enumerating these cases, 
that the Board, under its present policy, will 
not go further than they already have in 
narrowing their jurisdiction in the industry. 
If this policy is continued, it will be a catas- 
trophe as far as collective bargaining is con- 
cerned in the lumber industry because it will 
force upon the organized workers, where the 
jurisdiction is removed, the policy of strik- 
ing to establish their bargaining rights and 
we have no doubt that a great many employ- 
ers will take advantage of the present trend 
of the Board and attempt to take themselves 
out from under the commerce section of the 
act. 

We raise for consideration the three cases 
that will follow, because we feel that they 
substantiate our thinking at the time of the 
release of the changes and standards of 
July 1, 1954, that the policy for the future 
was not that which the Board expressed at 
that time. We feel that the Board is, as fast 
as possible, using every excuse to narrow its 
jurisdiction down to make the Board ineffec- 
tive and to undermine the right of the work- 
ing people to establish bargaining rights by 
Federal law. 

The first case was a charge case, number 
20—-CA-944, involving the Mast Lumber Co., 
Inc., and the International Woodworkers of 
America, CIO. This case developed out of 
the election campaign in the operation where 
our representative had signed up a vast ma- 
jority of the employees in this company. 
The discrimination against those active in 
the union, along with the release of the men 
actively engaged in union affairs, finally 
caused the union to file a charge case against 
the company for their antiunion activities. 

The record shows that the company sales 
of the lumber sold from its operation was 
approximately $900,000. The company sold 
$39,622.64 of lumber to an Arizona company 
who trucked the lumber directly from the 
Mast Lumber Co. plant to their distributing 
centers in Arizona. There was $38,530.68 
worth of lumber that was sold to companies 
which admittedly shipped those amounts out 
of State but was not considered directly 
in the flow of commerce. There was $11,- 
724.63 worth of lumber which was shipped 
by the company to a company in Michigan 
which the Board determined was directly in 
the flow of commerce. Up until this time 
there would have been no question as to the 
$39,622.64, going from the company’s plant 
directly to the Arizona distributing company, 
being in commerce, so along with the $11,- 
724.63, it would have placed this company 
well within the rules as laid down by the 
July announcement of policy of 1954, but 
by a simple maneuver, the Board finds it 
convenient to say, because these companies 
purchased the lumber and hauled the lum- 
ber from the producer’s plant after buying 
it, that this amount was indirectly in com- 
merce. We believe that also the amount sold 
to the two companies who shipped into in- 
terstate commerce should have been desig- 
nated as directly in commerce but the Board 
had far overstepped their former policy, 
which had been followed for many years, 
when they eliminated the direct shipment 
by the company to the Arizona buyer. 

Now in addition to the approximate $100,- 
000 worth of sales, there was $800,000 worth 
of material that left the employer’s plant 
which was still not accounted for, as the 
Board ruled that this company would 
not fall under the commerce section of the 
act. Now the Board says that in their 
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decision and order in the case, that all of 
the sales concededly were, for the Board's 
jurisdictional purposes, wholly intrastate in 
character, with the exception of the amount 
which we have mentioned above. We have 
no way in which to prove that an inade- 
quate investigation of this amount of $800,- 
000 worth of lumber, which was shipped 
from the employer’s plant was made but we 
are firmly convinced, knowing the industry, 
that a substantial amount of this lumber 
finally found its way into the stream of 
commerce, and if a proper investigation had 
been made by the Board, that would have 
been the findings rather than their abrupt 
dismissal of the case. 

The General Council of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board filed a brief, taking exception to 
the decision of the Board in the above-num- 
bered case and pointed out the errors in 
respect to the reasoning of the trial exam- 
iner in recommending that the company did 
not fall under the commerce section of the 
act. Some of the General Council’s argu- 
ment, which is contained within the brief, 
was very interesting and should have been 
taken into consideraiton by the Board in 
making a final determination of the case. 
However, the General Council did not urge 
the Board to accept his reasoning with too 
much force and only asked that the Board 
make a definite commitment as to what its 
policies would be in the future. We have yet 
to see where the Board has established any 
policy on which anyone can depend as being 
the yardstick. Tomorrow we cannot reason- 
ably expect in the lumber industry that a 
company is either under, or out from under 
the commerce section of the act as far as the 
NLRB is concerned. The situation changes 
from day to day and there seems to be no 
rhyme nor reason to the present policy of 
the Board in this respect. 

The second case is one which involves the 
George Secor Logging Co., Case No. 12—-RM-— 
149 and Case 19—-RC-1527. The Secor Log- 
ging Co. produced approximately $300,000 
worth of logs which were logged at the direc- 
tion of the Albian Logging Co., who bought 
the timber and directed its exploitation. The 
Albian Logging Co. not only told the Secor 
Logging Co. how and when the timber was 
to be logged, but also directed them to deliver 
the logs to various companies unquestion- 
ably in interstate commerce. 

The Albian Logging Co. was set up simply 
for the purpose of buying and exploiting 
timber in the burn area of the Olympic 
Peninsula in behalf of two other companies. 
The Albian Logging Co. is owned by the 
Nettleton Timber Co. who owns 50 percent, 
and 50 percent is owned by an individual 
in Hoquiam, Wash., is a part owner of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co. The Nettleton Tim- 
ber Co. is a totally owned subsidiary of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co. The Albian Logging 
Co. is just a creature of convenience set up 
by the Nettleton Timber Co. which is the 
same as the Nettleton Lumber Co. Now the 
Albian Logging Co. directed a great volume of 
the logs produced by the George Secor Log- 
ging Co. to be delivered to the parent com- 
pany, the Nettleton Lumber Co. The peeler 
logs, which were to be used in the manu- 
facture of plywood, was directed by them to 
be delivered to the National Plywood Co. 
and the cedar logs were directed to be de- 
livered to a shingle mill in the area. It is 
clearly shown that the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., the Nettleton Timber Co. and the Albian 
Logging Co. are one and the same company 
as to operational direction. It is also clearly 
established that the George Secor Logging 
Co. is completely dependent upon their di- 
rection as to how he does his work, with the 
exception of him having a few employees 
whom he pays, he is in no position other 
than that of an employee who takes his 
direction for a job he is performing on an 
hourly rate. 

In face of the facts in this case, the Board 
unreasonably ruled that the George Secor 
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Logging Co. was not only twice removed 
from commerce but thrice removed, ang dis. 
missed the case. These cases clearly shoy 
that by the simple device of Setting up 4 
dummy corporation for sales purposes, or for 
any other purpose where the materia) can 
flow into someone else’s hands within a Stat, 
prior to the time of entering the flow of com. 
merce, that they can now be eliminated from 
the commerce section of the act. It als 
indicates that the very nature of the industry 
will force the unions and their member. 
ship to strike more and more often for recog. 
nition in the future because of the lack of 
understanding on the part of the Nationg 
Labor Relations Board. 

The third and final case I wish to cal! tg 
your attention is the Robert Tuttle Logging 
Co., case No. 19-RC-1584. The recor 
in this case shows that the average sales g 
logs of this company was $125,000. The re. 
ord also shows that these sales were mace 
locally to the National Logging Co.,a dummy 
corporation which sold the logs to com. 
panies engaged in interstate commerce, The 
record also showed that the National Log. 
ging Co. was owned by 3 logging operators, 
Robert Tuttle being 1 of them. They a) 
operate on the same basis and all of their 
sales were made through the so-called Na 
tional Logging Co. 


The 3 small operators, including Tut. 
tle, were the 3 Officers of the National 
Logging Co. and directed their policies 


entirely. The Board in this case, ruled that 
because the National was an independent 
company, Tuttle is twice removed from com- 
merce and is not covered by it under the 
act. 

We must assume by the actions of the 
Board that if the case had involved the two 
other operators in the National Logging Co, 
and their operations, they also would be 
placed under the twice removed theory and 
would have been eliminated from the com- 
merce section of the act. Inasmuch as it has 
been the long practice of the Board that when 
interlocking ownership was apparent, such as 
it is in this case, the twice removed theory 
would not have been applied and if they met 
the dollar requirements, the companies 
would necessarily have come under the com- 
merce section of the act but the Board is 
now completely disregarding the interlock- 
ing ownership and is using the fact that 
the dummy company, such as the National 
was set up for sales purposes, as an excuse 
to place the operating companies in a posi- 
tion of being twice removed from commerce. 

These three cases and their handling by 
the National Labor Relations Board, fully 


sets forth the intentions of the Board to 
eliminate a major portion of the lumber 
industry from protection, if any, under the 
NLRB. The Board, by its administrative 
prerogatives, is not only cutting down to the 
smaller caseload which it had _ indicated 


prior to its release of the standards under 
which it would exercise jurisdiction on Jv'y 
1, 1954, but they have continued to enlarge 
on these prerogatives to the point that they 
have eliminated, by administrative manip- 


ulation, a major share of the companies 11 
the industry from coverage under the act 
if those companies choose to use the 100p- 


™ 


holes which the Board has provided for them. 

As we have said before, if the present pro- 
cedure continues, and if the employers 4¢ 
allowed to extend it by the simple device of 
setting up dummy corporations within the 
State, many of the operations which #¢ 
presently under contract to our union cat 
lose the coverage under the act by simp! 
questioning the bargaining rights 4t the 
time of expiration of the contract on the 
appropriate notice as required by the act, 
prior to the termination of the contract. 
It follows that if this matter comes to te 
attention of the Board in the form of # 
employer questioning a majority held by * 
union, the Board will immediately, 1D these 
cases, declare the operation not under the 
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commerce section because of being twice or 
thrice or even further removed from com- 
vce, The end results will be that if the 
merc®- still working in the operation still 
ose a union, and in most cases they do, 
ore will be only one way to answer the 
ane and that will be to strike for the 
Prcognition desired by the employees. _ 

The intent and the purpose of the Boar 
at the present time in these cases is well 
~et forth by the statement by Mr. Farmer 
when he says that aside from the legal limi- 
vvons, it also has some practical consid- 
witions to weigh, and these are time and 
vee and money and personnel. Consid- 
eration of the heavy number of cases it was 

Farmer says, led to the Board’s 
decision last July to cut down its exercise 
of jurisdiction by establishing new stand- 
ards for assertion of authority. This state- 
ment by Farmer would indicate to us that 
the Board is not really interested in who 
or who isn’t involved in interstate com- 
merce as to the coverage of the act. It would 
ceem by Farmer’s statement that they were 
only interested in the major companies at 
the present time, and only to the degree 
that each case would affect the money and 
personnel that the Board has available. The 
Roard, on its own motion, seems perfectly 
willing to have money and personnel cut to 
have an excuse to reduce the caseload, so 
it seems that the Board is placing them- 
selves in a position of a court which has a 
large number of cases to hear and because 
of this caseload, they, on their own motion, 
threw out those cases that they feel are 
least important and try only those cases 
that, in their wisdom, they feel should be 
tried. Of course a court of law does not 
have the administrative latitude that Mr. 
Farmer's board has, so regardless of the case- 
load, they cannot, through administrative 
procedure such as the Board has, get rid of 
their work and actually change the law by 
administration. 

It would seem to us that the administra- 
tive procedure of the Board has changed 
the existing National Labor Relations Act 
to their convenience to the point, in the 
lumber industry at least, that it will be 
difficult to establish bargaining rights with- 
out the weapon of the strike in the near 
future. This will be the case in the large 
part of the industry with the exception of 
very few major operations which represent 
and constitute only a fraction of the total 
industry, 


receiving, 





Peanuts Are Basic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of May 7, 1955, en- 
titled “Peanuts Are Basic’: 

The House of Representatives has voted, 
206-201, for a restoration of fixed 90-percent 
price supports for the so-called basic com- 
Modities. But unless and until the Senate 
gives evidence that it is prepared to back 
the House up on this rejection of flexible 
Supports without even a trial it is difficult 
to take the House action too seriously. 

It seems doubtful that the Senate will 
80 along in this irresponsible action, espe- 
Clay since the measure would invite an 
almost certain Presidential veto. On the 
other hand, it seems doubtful that Mr. Rary- 
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BURN, who helped push this week’s farm 
prop measure through, would have done 
so in disregard of a possible second rebuff 
from his own party in the Senate. The 
most logical assumption, therefore, would 
seem to be that the proposal for high price 
supports will not even get to the floor of 
the Senate. This would mean that the 
House vote was intended merely for the 
record; and if that proves to be the case it 
isn’t likely to contribute greatly to Demo- 
cratic strength in the Farm Belt. 

Meanwhile, we have seen an interesting 
demonstration in the last few days of why 
the term “basic” is applied to the commod- 
ities wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts. 
The average person is likely to assume that 
basic here means that these crops are, let 
us say, more fundamentally important to 
the economy than any other crops. Actu- 
ally they are basic chiefly to one another, 
and for political purposes. That this is 
clearly realized by the leaders on both sides 
of the House was to be seen in the strategy 
they used. The Republicans sought to have 
peanuts dropped as a beneficiary of the 
legislation, knowing that representatives of 
all five commodities leaned on each other. 
It was by using his influence to defend the 
peanut amendment that Mr. RayBuRN saved 
the day for his colleagues. But the contest 
was so close that, just to make sure, the 
representatives of the basics coaxed the dairy 
farmers into a temporary alliance with them 
by the lure of an 80-percent floor under 
their products. 





Some Plain Facts on Farm-Labor Deals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the farm bill last week we 
heard much about a so-called deal be- 
tween urban area Congressmen and 
their rural brethren to support farm 
legislation in return for the farm bloc’s 
support of a minimum-wage bill. 

What was an appeal to rural area 
Congressmen to consider the plight of 
low-income workers, was interpreted by 
some as a “shady” or “shabby” propo- 
sition. What was an attempt to arouse 
some interest in the welfare of con- 
sumers and to present their views on 
farm issues, was interpreted in certain 
quarters as “logrolling.” 

Both farmers and city workers are en- 
titled to share in the prosperity of our 
Nation and they should not be deprived 
of the opportunity of a decent living. 
Somehow, this thought seems to have 
escaped those who are constantly on the 
lookout for sinister deals and shabby 
propositions. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent editorial on 
the subject was published in Labor’s 
Daily on May 7, 1955. I am pleased to 
insert it into the Recorp in order to 
bring it to the attention of all my col- 
leagues. It reads as follows: 

Tuer HELP Is WELCOME 
(By Willard Shelton) 

Representative ARENDS, Republican, of Illi- 
nois, showed discontent during the farm bill 
debate, with the fact that union spokesmen 
had endorsed amendment of the Eisen- 
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hower-Benson flexible price-support pro- 
gram. The suggestion has been bandied 
about that unions and farm spokesmen have 
made a deal, whereby city Congressmen 
would support the farm bloc and rural Con- 
gressmen would support labor’s desire for a 
better minimum wage. 

This alleged deal probably exists more in 
somebody’s imagination than in actuality, 
but it would be hard to think of a better 
deal for the country. 

The plain fact is that rural Congressmen 
have depended on city support for practically 
all the major farm programs of the past two 
decades. 

City Congressmen supported the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act, farm conservation 
plans, rural electrification, and commodity 
credit. The bills would never have been 
passed without help from city Congressmen 
elected with labor votes. 

There isn’t anything new in the fact that 
both AFL and CIO believe that the farmer 
has a right to share in prosperity, that the 
city worker can’t prosper if the farmer is 
deprived of a decent living. 

Chairman Cootry, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, gave Walter P. ReutHer and George 
Meany a chance to testify this year on the 
farm problem, and their views thus got wide 
circulation. But the views were honestly 
conceived and honestly uttered; they were 
not invented or doctored up as a result of 
any shabby little deal. 

It is perfectly true, on the other hand, that 
some Congressmen from rural districts have 
shown an extraordinary lack of sympathy 
with the problems of organized labor. 

It was rural votes that passed the Taft- 
Hartley law in 1947 and it was rural votes 
that held down the rate of pay and the 
spread of coverage under the latest amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

There is nothing wrong in an invitation 
to Congressmen from farm districts to take 
another look at the problems of city workers, 
to think a bit more deeply about the rights 
of unions, to realize that reciprocity is often 
a virtue. 

This observer found great pleasure in the 
fact that Chairman Coo.ey stood in the 
House and defended his committee for asking 
Meany and Reuther to present the viewpoint 
of city consumers on the farm bill. Why 
shouldn’t labor leaders be invited to discuss 
major issues affecting the economic well- 
being of millions of farmers? 

There is a minimum-wage bill making its 
way through Congress, although Chairman 
BarDEN, Democrat, of North Carolina, hasn't 
yet scheduled House Labor Committee hear- 
ings on it. It is a bill about which labor 
feels deeply and in which labor's interests 
are vitally involved. 

If a few farm Congressmen have been 
awakened to the facts of life by debate on 
Coo.Ley’s farm bill; if they realize that the 
broadest interests of both city workers and 
farmers are identical, maybe they will help 
the city Congressmen this time. Their sup- 
port would be very welcome. 
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v ees we 
Roll 
call Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. 

So ee ee —_————————; 
1) IJ: = i IO NO hn a a I cnc Sb tinea SA in Ns lea sina ca alee cc Present, 
2 Jan. =| | Quorum a a a Present, 

34 | H. R. 5337, providing for ‘the « establishment of a United States Air Force Academy: 

Jan. 21 Neen ee enn nn a a ee Yea, 

«| H, J. 358, to discharge indebtedness of Commodity Credit C orporatic ym: 

Jan. 27 | I NIU; =~ TURUNEN ao sca iaahcnon vs beatin fain seid DOS ese spon alm cs sd swine cl tennis ences masa a co Yea. 
| Feb. 2 77 ea ic i a ale ee ieee ne eee snimaiticdnrn nance eide nas Present. 
6] Feb. 3 |---.-- a a te Present, 
7 |}. _ las EERE a seo Rhy aag aR Sa NEE te AS NS Se NN SEA SSE A BAT EROS: cs bis aside ani ecibaenicebchnaeneieie i oe ae ea Present. 
PS WE Rca endian cascade nentidianinsinsedindtanbeakurcouuamuetk NEA DEAL ARRIETA GE AER IE E E HE | IS | 
Dh Bowen Uti aca ele eae Ra ae en eee teen e aka kadmacn een mains Be dtl ies tlninteetastneadnics nel ewwalibaien Present. 

| H. R. 3300, authorizing the State of Illinois and the Sanit: wy District of C hicago, ‘under direction of the Secre retary of the Army, to divert 
ater from Lake Michigan into Llinois Waterway: 
1.00. On amendment designed to prevent additional diversion of water until survey of lake levels had been completed by Corps of Engineers | Yea. 
and submitted to Congress. (Rejected, 177 to 202.) 
ll | aati ee ep ROG, ERIE Da. 0h onc clneaiee in cntcdsucbcd cncencnenbeccenesiwadlcaaseanyenénaite opsadbumabedivacialii Yea. 
12 Feb. 16 | Quorum call__.._.. ci ci cai Sn ieee gh Scns clas eh eileen inhi handbla bitigcelltiscioniplpiinion Mpa teleaibetieninn tenis witiieiitg eae | Absent. 
Oe I iN a ak a nica ala cidlncidhimeda in ielbstetanc ve be eal tnaaies dai oes idaetadios Gaia ene ae aie Absent 
14 | Feb. 17 | ee ait _-| Absent. 
H. R. 4646, prov iding for the exchange of certain public and pri ivate lands in order to prevent Federal lands acquisition from interfering with 
sustained-yield timber operations: 
15 Pera. sae [or eee enEE, “CRORE. BOG SG) inch naktencubucnr ake ncienbbewadsiakcinepieinntiee saabeieanetnaewen henkamenintee NV. 
16 | Feb. i sek in ea ace emekinh taebilbat an menlegiaiionenkuhanmasndsee seks eanranaeaeetaee | Present. 
| H. Res. 400, to prov ide funds for the operatio n of the Committee on Un-American Activities: 

7 | Feb. 25 | On passage. (Passed, 363 to 1.)---.- ticle scticen See ansaeenesam ines bn eeod <a Als cin te i i Ne hcp apt iin cscs NV 
18 | Mar. 1 VEIN nt ree ta hat aaa aneek nbiennasShbask Somiwdiecs aia sanmieest ese cankenngmamed | Present. 
Eo inst al atl cnaeisiaiiiennaniatibpinnabadignnmremneinoesestabdtonenéaanresbtnsannieniistteinneh dime gioneen yiseynenrnnetieenataa tenet S IER | Present 
mn meee, Bho oee al aac wern che sa eae aeemineas a han ee asec iaa ans Gabe eeneress ain a bkeneintes eka ean | Present. 

H. J. Res. 355, relating to suppl ing of : aericultur: il workers from Mexico: 

| eee a re cy eee, ~~ CR, CINU Ue isa a ear eine ribet wn ccennsndennedescnbdacetdeectiolewsebebcneas Nay 
Se sea to UII SS 2 EE 1 cca nen dlabeouaneeenmcbakuxbos ce at a PRR Nese ese, yy NF 
I a a ci a cA ai acacia los os call veces chine eran ema tain comaaeipminae ated | Present, 
ee ss Oe ine ican cue tenn nchniatuntdinn = a cdedienecn dls aaleadedite aes : ctiamaeeeest SC OGGNUG. 
H. R. 8067, making appropriatio ms for the Departme: nts of Sti ate, Justice, and Con nmerce, and the United States Information Agency, 
for fiscal 1955: 
25 | Mar. : On an amendment to increase funds for subsidies to air carriers from $23,000,000 to $40,000,000. (Adopted, 265 to 105.)_.....--...-.....- Yea, 
Oy See I chedncidinrenednnihenbeial Grier nanstnintsienoshdisnéininsinttnnysdacbeniniiaesnbsantestnan ies shicnasnenenunsapenosenoengadahel | Present 
27 | 10 Se a Se a a ees a ein ae span smeaieaion nebeo coke eae ds Present, 
H. R. 8224, reducing and extending certain excise taxes: 
a! bs o....| On motion to recommit, with instructions to remove taxes on admissions of 50 cents or less. (Rejected, 200 to 213.)_..-.----.-.22-...-- Nay. 
29 |...do__.. en se DL. nan nnckieheed eneem seep tence iigaees 4 ‘ ; Goceteidiadbsiatindadiaitddddimddaaiicteaaaiedaiae | Yea 
a a oa chile ire eee Beene nie koa anak eben eo es — pp aeankmnereaswecwenbepesechancmerennaennacsdcrnt pees spacrenedeeean | Present. 
31 | Mar. 15 |____- ke ea Seka LT ice saci csi ag ca a A al Ea oe i rake SE eens wel, 6 aig eee | Present 
a a re aN ne Fe | era dc ae nisin ak wrsin Weaasenceanasie aan w ea ean ecceia | Present 
ei a a ng. ene catehiemius itl en Sadia Deas tats tte telecaster ee an sinned data seis oeapaa caadaeahintaianl | Present, 
H. R. 8300, rev ising the internal revenue laws: 
34 | Mar. 18 On motion to recommit with instructions to increase personal exemptions and eliminate section dealing with double taxation of dividends, | Nay. 
(Rejected, 204 to 210.) | 
35 — sear > GE sina a ccccnnncckorseesebenshbbnudsuinansecboaweeiendadussecsousdnebteusbehsasceudtebeenenapeagcdansane Yea 
eS: Ds See 8 Ie siiiiiciicichecnindcnnentnnditiamnoieniedibnact eg ee a A a aaa a a ee he ee | Present 
71 ee eee aa a ion ia all cia beabiiecabiaudsbeaeiaiinbidibsdieemincphascmdas dabionbanatend | Presi 
38 | Mar. 23 | ase Teen ene ee ogc nig en Lee ee ee é 2 Se ppeent, 
39 | Mar. 24 |____. a a Re eae vedere gil Bites emiacamin la Wo aici ec oad acai ebcllnnaseh drole Gio ae | Pre 
40 | Mar. 2 | a a ll cada et ail a i ih A a Bil Rl aN a a ee ee | Present 
| H.R. 8224, _ reducing and extending certain excise taxes: ; 
41 | Mar. 30 On adoption of conf ee IS NID GD ae Seon eve nabeu sun nbs eeceabacethesccennidinécwsenaoeadeusmies scomsannnene Yea 
42 | Mar. 31 Quem a a tae eee nai ara abba eG nin end he eal intlbane eke Opie eR ln ddd aes adcnnd asada naa taR MERE Present 
. R. 8583, appropriating funds for various inde sper ident oflices for fiscal 1955: : 
43 |_..do-.... | On motion to recommit with instructions to adopt language preventing FNMA from liquidating mortgages. (Rejected, 180 to 214.)_- N 
44 | Apr. 1 ch liad assdactotens aaa eet ada nates ee se 4 a oceans oat aad eee sheviaieeel EON 
| Apr. 2 |...-.do_.__..._---.--...--.-.-- ea cama ara t 
|___do.....| H. R. 7839, aiding in the prov ision and im p rovement of housing, the elimination and prevention of slums, and the conservation and develop- 
ment of urban communities: | 
a | On motion to recommit with instructions to provide 35,000 public housing units each year for 4 years. (Rejected, 176 to 211.)_...---..-- Nay 
OF 8. Scie On passage. (Passed, 352 to 46.).-..---.--- ea i ae aa eat ae ctbaneakinel Yea 
Ns 7 eee og ee od banal deka onc waldo Op Sie RE ea iergi nial biaienes wieaaeneioeinan Reladanaganr AOE aNIE TN Present 
Oi ioe 7 t....2 a a a a I hence ca laaainor cn Rites engin niin ae ean ae Preset 
SO | Apr. 8 |-- tie sciae ie cae pee ‘ ~-| Pre 
| H. e3 8649, authorizing ‘the adm ission into evidence in certain criminal proceedings of wiretap information secured in national security | 
investigations: 
1 Oe. On amendment requiring a court order in order to make wiretap evidence admissible. (Passed, 221 to 166.).....---.---.--------------- | Nay. 
52 |__.do....| On passage. (Passed, 379 to 10.)............------ ee cites iad ee te ek ee ee caine enemas wenecntereceeennsarneecenen| Ye: : 
0 mr RO re cas ae cc oh ck ee eke h eed aedcinnd pen neccdsabeteddewenceteconeuebetseeeemans Pre . 
a a a cane ace | Present 
55 | Apr. 27 a a a a eB eae ae a = 2 an .-| Prese 
“H. R. 7397, amending the Public Health Grant-in-Aid Act by consolidating and simpli ify ing the several pub lic health grant-in-aid programs 
for assisting States and loca] communities in providing necessary public health services: 
escent cence eerie a a a a shhb sche teenenmmae Present. 
1 RI Bs cca a Na ak ap ite le ce ee nes bean ene nore + <a ncn nabwbnbnashennemenanereeeaniadatnSisesatans askin eres ananes ews | Present. 
| H. R. 887 3, appropriating funds for the Defense Departm ent for fiscal 1955: | : 
tie. On passage. (Passed, 077 to 0).....----.------.. a a a i a OO eee Yea 
BO | Reap. & ) Cree CO on. nce ceccccceness REE FTAA BOS ARENT, RIS SAIS se eee ar a ee A te Ae ee ae | Present. 
60 Oe a a a a a i a oe Present 
61 | May 6} Quorum I ici a cael Stee te cath | Present. 
8. 215¢ oviding for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaw: ay “Development Cc orporation to construct. pe urt ‘of the St. Lawrence seaw ay in the 
| Unites States territory: a 
a mee Ramee: CRNA: BU Ge UND ii ia cid okiicenanncsp acu ddieieendbcanetoiddsenddiesinddaevscwcenessdwctustnstinnins Nay. 
63 do_. neh - CP UO). ccpeepcie tig Seahnemmiiiepsianbakeinenaoricnne iiebinn tekablbennuinrincanucbalde atest’ Yea. 
A he + 10 | joa I a a a Fi hate eaatees aS | aoe n t. 
65 Gia ee ace ee RL SE Ene ee Bh a aie a le a eek ee ee eT ee resent. 
| H. Rk. 2556, amending United States Code relative to extradition of certain fugutiv es from United States to countries occupied by United 

| States jointly with 1 or more powers: 

Sie On motion that enacting clause be stricken out (that the bill be killed). (Adopted, 228 to 68.) _.........-...-..--..---.-----------+------ Yea. 
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asc 
nol 
call Date 
S| 
-ooOor 
| 1954 
67 | May 1 
6g |...do..-- 
69 | May 12 
"0 | 
71 | May 13 
| 
73 |..-d0..<. 
73 | May 19 
| 
74 |...00.--- 
75 | May 26 
| 
76 a 
| 
7|June 1 
"eR | a 
79 | June 9 
80 | June Il 
| 
Q] do 
82 | June 14 
83) June 15 
$4; June 16 
| 
| 
85 ee 
% | June 17 
| 
87 do 


88 June 3 


89 | June 
0 | June 
9] , do 
9 |...do 
43 1o_. 
4 July 
ys | July 
96 do 
7 | July 
lo 
OR a 
YJ lo_. 
| 
100 do 
Wi | July 
102} July 
103 do 
1U4 July 
5 | do 
|) July 
7 do 
8 do 
9) July 
| 
110 do 
1 | do 
«| July 
13) July 
114 |.__do- 
a 
| July 
6 | July 
117 do. 
118 do 
9 | July 
120) July 


9 


30 


15 


« 


EE eee ee 











Measure, question, and result Vote 





Goce CAN - 5. peiswn sawn sewew nna swan nsascnntdensocsesansennncnmnwns ge cen ewan een secnecce cece ccnencemenscteccnscanaceesccncncencecccecceececce Present, 
. Res, 533, citing Bernhard Deutch for contempt of House of Representatives by refusal to answer questions before the Committee on 


a n-American Activities: 





On adoption. (Adopted, 346 0 0) - -...---------------ecesecenennnonn-nnnsecnnnnesenecnnenennennenenenenennneeeseenccneseseeseeceneee- Yea, 
H. R. 9040, authorizing cooperative research in education: 

ial een oasis eatin aleaae hs dainecnathae sus oth at dtkacucna sabes akaeduinddiddatamauadclasudseaban Yea. 
H, Res. 532, providing for consideration of H. R, 7434, establishing a National Advisory Committee on Education: 

Neen en a acossmainbimbseccnmnsanesn GRU MERE A habia ciibiacndscaicebeilms dake Yea. 
OONUI ink oun con nena eed kdnacanie andes ny atnenned ibid enss Cee kts dnkbaipdobwecbkinckian dg dvkaneealauGaUiahedemnceeecdinesecdnudualnuaas Present. 
H. R. 7434, establishing a National Advisory Committee on Education: 

SE a Ar NN a ca a a irc cat i lesa init sass engd eSnips clea abn Bde ing isetcilaihinitabaatacarn ees ls x wiesla smiles Yea. 
Quorum call......--- it lachncaiaatea a hapinl nnd cerebapatniaeah dt ahammane nile osok Rena Ses aig nicht bd siiteie aici al 
H, R. 7601, providing for a White House Conference on Education: 

I a aT Soke Wl peso b,c eimai Naito id ee Did loc ead ts cessing Abcam ati ai Yea. 
ye eee cnntacttnadidcen + Po 
H. R. 9242, authorizing certain “construction at ‘military and naval installations and for ‘the Alask: . communications sy stem: 

ry. 0 Es BE OE oii hdc nue ns oielies dt ae PeReen ds tein ne ndsnwaa bens dou uh oud fdie he cea kina Aina oniix seeinddgnlcmmamuton Yea, 

H. Res, 568, providing for the consideration of H. R. 9366, amending the Social Security Act and Internal Revenue C ode: 
On adoption. (Adopted, OE FS cic he NSE k ad eee aR CES i eh ced cha Reta been ak lend Sead na dela pina wis nb hbrsgsab abba aches ti Yea, 


H. R. 9366, amending the Social Se stewie Act and the Internal Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, increasing the benefits payable thereunder, preserving the insurance rights of disabled individuals, and increasing the 
amount of earnings permitted without loss of benefits: 


A a 7 a cae incepta ge cn aul i alana areata linn abla Neeida aie ad pata hana ta ili aback easements Yea. 
CTE Soro whic reedinds aainasteneanuchoetaatmaiaaiitdabcnnenani satan A Oar ie ek ee Rees a 
H. Res. 580, providing for the consideration of H. R. 7494, “exte nding the Trade Agree ments Act for 1. ye ar: 

On adoption. (Adopted, 273 to 63.) tld a aN I ss eg Yea, 

H. R. 7494, extending the authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec, 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, for 
1 year: 

On an ,, dees Gt OO) Ut Adtheteick sae bedehewbnte hi MEbninabdaGhobeb wins dseildus meee ins edens vas dnbndadaendbtheshatasaneses Yea. 
CONNIE I ofl, de ae apna bas own Raed aes ese eee deen ye Suds mh dadenelsede haba abhubatesdetertondenntddbnasetauudawghneds Present, 
H. R. 9517, appropriating funds for the government of the District of Columbia for fiscal 1955 

On amendment fixing the Federal payment to the District of Columbia at $20 million inste cad of $16 million. (Passed, 186 to 168.)_....- Nay. 

a i a Ke ove lige I ae el cesiotacn icons eis kc ack at ced ca lb eset edocs er ia abgames alana .| Present. 


H. R. 8729, extending for 2 ye: ars the present authority of the Federal Reserve banks to pure hase securities dire ctly from the T reasury in 
amounts not to exceed $5 billion outstanding at any one time. 

On motion to recommit with instructions to limit bond purchasing authority to periods when no cash is available. (Rejected, 80 to 250.)_| Nay. 

5 cba cedbaneemghktehunarnmaitedsacneintin da birth tth eM h Eaten incnmnneindine the that cote ehsaaknwabomdeneetaustade-s -| Present, 
H. Res. 583, providing for disagreement to a Senate amendment to the Housing bill providing for public housing and agreeing to conference 
requested by Senate: ’ 

CN, COIN, CP WO BO ocd occdcacnnnckdccddlpap duncdiaendingansewdesnemetecemenesecnantassceteGsarcsnsorsduewnesusebensen Yea, 
Quorum call... ......------.---------2-2----0--- 20+ - one noe ne enon nen nnn nn ng nn nnn nnn gr nn nn ee 2-2-2 - === --- .| Present, 
S. Con. Res. 91, expressing the sense of Congress that the United States support the Organization of American States in taking appropriate 

action to prevent interference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the international Communist movement: 

a ha II IO saccadic ged ed slew wagner ig ead inti sss cna haw icin mie isan a cn ewan anil nian ia ena Yea. 
a a a elle gl ped stn cede i tases i il iN i I tn te Bat i i et kn Tho lc nce ci fo eons .| Present. 
H. R. 9678, promoting the security and foreign polic y of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations (mutual security bill): | 

On amendment stating it to be the sense of Congress that no funds should be used for governments which are committed by treaty to | Yea. 

maintain Communist rule over any defined territory of Asia. (Passed, 389 to 0.). 


A eC I NS ac al et Nan cis nba ein eda eae dndgbtmanEeMNtAmddeRanneaeans Yea. 
ON aici aaa cata ca it eae hak a dl ell ial cas Be sil Present, 
‘tiie Nee nee ee cee en aa eect ieee a ee eee 

Se ec I a Se Sei Sis wink _| Present. 


H. R. 9680, providing for continued price support for agricultural products, augmenting the marketing and disposal of such products, and 
providing for greater stability in the products of agriculture: . 
On amendment to provide flexibility in price supports from 8244 to 90 percent of parity for the 1955 crops of basic commodities. (Passed, | Yea. 
288 to 170.). 
H. R. 9640, amending the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and assist in the extension and improvement of vocational reha- 
bilitation services, provide for a more effective use of available Federal funds and otherwise improve the provisions of that act: 





Ir UI > RNIN ea lala edd Sh cae iad ES has dads waWehntns davadeadewEnnnsiadwedhaennts Yea. 
H. R. 9709, a bill to e xtend and improve the une mployment compens: ation program: . 

On motion to recommit with instructions to impose Federal standards upon State programs. (Rejected, 110 to 241.)_..........-.-.-..-- N ry. 

eens” Serre = rc ee 2. anh or Agena dcden Dans AGRSanae Ries REdebeadecatasteeabeecens Yea. 
H. R. 9580, revising and extending the laws rel: sting ‘to espion: age and sabotage: 

I a a el a i aaa amlenannnanne Yea. 
I a a ocean in os mabey mien amamiiadiaaa aii nenenmdnnehane Present, 
H, Res. 623, providing for the conside ration of H. R. 8356, the heaith service pre pay ment plan reinsurance bill: : 

On passage. (Passed, 274 to 88.) Se A a ie i ee 2 ede a etchings needeeetniebbbbaemnnduainenaunmie Yea. 

H, R. 8356, the health service prep Lyme nt pl: un reinsurance bill: : 

On motion to recommit. (Adopted, 238 to 134.) 2... ------- 2-2-0220 n enon en een en ene nee en nen en een nen nnn nen nee e nee neeeneee- Nay. 

a ec __| Present, 


H. Res. 627, reiterating the opposition of the House of Representatives to ‘the se: sting of the Communist ‘Teg ime in China in the United 
Nations: 


I 1 ie iain el an nee a whehibbenisenemadenneandncoteandsandas Yea. 
a te ca hc ir Canina Sena aunt gaa UR SICA in hoes cairn ml cinder ingle aaa eet Present. 


H, R. 7839, the Housing Act of 1954 
On recommitti ul motion designe d to provide 140,000 new units of public housing over a 4-year period in lieu of the 35,000 new units for 
ner rene I I ak eat denne ed ea md baucibenabaonsna diastase asin eames ueiiamrakaiod vay. 





On adoption of confer rence report. ( Adopted, : RN a saa nue ee eee Yea. 
H. R. 9888, extending the time for initiating training under the Korean GI bill of ri; ghts to3 years instead of the present 2 2 years after date of 
induction: E 
On paamaes._ (Pasa, 900 to 0.) ....o.52- sansnn nsec ave teen siassaeseesnnsann* a a ecaarae a eseanas na eaanai ie airecetaaat~ Sa 
H. R. 9020, granting increases in een nsation and pension to veterans of all wars and their dependents: : 
COM PORMPnme. CEREBRO, TOO G0 0.) oan nano on ri on nnn oc cnc c cc cnt nccnscmccccccncsnneenscanneccscdesesecssscencssessesscencocces= Yea, 


H. R. 9245, providing postal rate increases ‘and postal pay increases . 
On motion to suspend rules and pass with an amendment, (Rejected, 228 to 171. A 34 majority is necessary for passage under suspen- | Yea. 
sion of the rules.) : 
Ne nnn nn nnn cence eee a cate Salen erik anaes aeaamnn Saeimenennst ..| Present, 
H. Res. 664, citing Bolza Baxter for contempt of the House of Representatives by refusal to answer questions before the C ommittee on Un- 
American Activities: 





emai» EPRI UN a ch cS a a ck Sn ea doanedbnnncdudaactiannsniacasasaasusuadaepwtenascesecsncecoses Yea. 
Quorum call... ----- a a  ccaciciesacnieecn ae 
H, R, 9757, amending the Atomic Energy. Act of 1946, ‘as amended: ? 

On amendment relating to atomic patents. (P assed, 203 to 150.) 2222-2222 nnn nnn nce nnn ene cn nnn owen onsescosecceeeooeseenee- Yea. 
Quorum call..« ........... Sa EE OS AE a sch ndcnediin indienne Present. 
H. R. 9757, amending the Atomic E nergy ‘Act of 1946, as amended: NY; 

On motion to recommit. (Rejected, 165 to 222)... ...--22--- 22-2 nnn eee nnn nn no nn nen nn enn eee oor nen nn enn nnn enn n ener ener seen nnn= Nay. 

On passage. (Passed, 231 to 154.) rien dee Te ee EN a a  aidpensige een anaabanmnnnans Ye 
NL oe hah cedencuunuwease EE Eten ee ee ee ee ess aeceaianas a rene 
H. R. 10051, the mutual security appropriation bill for fiscal 1955: Ye 

On passage. (Passed, 266 to 128.) __...------ a ali sinitinlaitetcieinsihitintaia stisininiaintubaliiiatie ea. 


H, R. 8300, a bill to revise the internal revenue laws of the United States: 
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Roll | 
eall Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. 
a 
1954 
121 | July 2 On motion to recommit with instructions for House conferees to agree to Senate amendment which deleted section providing credit | Nay 
against the income tax of an individual of a percentage of the dividends received from certain domestic corporations. (Rejected, 169 to 
227.) 
1 1. .tis« nea a I IE. RANE BO UE Dison ccnnitintittsnbnnhaiicasiinngiiabbicnnanitibwenannaibseuiiiticds We as Yea. 
123 |...do-..-| Quorum call ___.....--..--..----------------~---.--- Present, 
H. Res. 626, providing for the consideration H. R. 236, authorizing ‘the ‘construction, ‘operation, and maintenance ‘by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado: 
124 |__.do._-- On passage. (Rejected, 188 to 195.) _-.--._--- ann nn nnn enn e nnn ene ne new en nnn wenn ne nen wenn n nee e eee neeeenenenene-| Yea, 
| H. R. 9756, increasing the borr owing power of the Commodity Credit C orporation: 
125 | July 29 On passage. (Passed, 317 to 57.) - che ths ieee enact i Some tpi a ne ci iescaaciaaiegial diseased eam aa a Yea. 
H. Con. Res. 265, providing for sine die adjournment of the 2d sess. of the 83d Cong. on July 31: 
6 ie 2 I: GE EE OR IE cicencsntcnetintanmatbtdtneille non ntehaininibintinibetilannthicbinihanindinemienamennbdeitemete: Yea. 
127 1b. _.. 1 INO arses opera ce eet nie beni ener ssn seenniiabenteer ns siunkenaippaaacaimhaaiavesbs Glbekalinisapuneindipnteiieueeiansonaie Present, 
128 | July OP Enaiee Dain cienieetnleniinsianeintentidimiiits dimen eriininilians tahini enn cite © +enineememninmnne mein wasn Diba ties ntiiaanthiadaline eine nen: Present, 
H. R. 7840, amending the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act: 
129 |...do.... a OIE.” =i UID ORL cir Se Siar isc ins so cba hw Seddon pros wk wihses an apetlr eaiposa yn ives tind ln ninaeadianinat Rinnai ates Yea. 
| | H. R. 9666, amending sec. 1001, par. 412 2, of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to hardboard: 
I 1. Bed On passage. (Passed, 235 NIB cence tances bila et a ree ie Oe a 
H. Con. Res. 266, providing for sine die adjournment of the 2d sess. of the 83d Cong. on July 31: 
131 |_..do....| ek > I OD Ed ee ote ook hd cng en cc tawet Wana cochendeniicgalnredgds websskduapens aidan ou obiasupen aes medseueke Yea. 
H. R. 8384, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ‘construct, operate, ‘and maintain the Talent division of the Rogue River Basin recla- 
| mation project, Oregon: : 
IRS 1... 0. i ONIN, © MP ININIRINN SID AUP UID oceans icanaeinigensciemn cla loecnciali anise eaiinelnsanaaipTina niin tin ee dalaiaganiansumigddudswmedeoas Yea. 
528 | ...00... =] QUOTNID CRIB occ ne neec es ececsenncuccenscennsewecsencenserwsesesrscoceneses Present. 
BOG FB, GF I aio av cic esie ware ere cnbae semen ante cecseeenbe censersntnaunbacstucnsncntiedetddbsenebambenbebedsiaess pueeaoud beeen Present. 
S. 16, amending the immunity provision relating to te stimony given by witnesses before either House of Congress or its committees: . 
136 |..de.....] On passage. Wansed, 205 00 G6.) .... ~~. 222 nnn nn ene inen een were ee en wsenscccwncwnsasorecesscnccccnasecaccnccsnccusacansssuaes Yea. 
Bah RN De ite ee cme cee een sein r dam necesanasnbeunsnnisntatautenientshbehhnn gohendenssSutaeehneenaiaee Present. 
H. R. 9245, establishing a joint committee of Congress to study postal field service reclassification and providing a 7- percent pay increase for 
tal employees: 
137 | a ne oo niin to discharge the Committee on Rules from further consideration of H. Res. 590, the rule providing for consideration of H. R. | Nay. 
9245. (Passed, 348 to 29.) ; 
136 j...de..... I sca accede aie teins wi em asain eininiadia mensialeenewwnaanenioniaabma aka wanien ewealeaamaee Nay. 
H. Res. 687, providing for consideration of 8. 2033, relating to the labe sling of foreign-produced trout sold in the United States: 
i t.Ge. ees DO nnd cb canon nnrnirenmblecntnennancacbeanadawe inne beuaind Andee red sess laebaiieetcksohehantemebabenabebe Yea. 
H. R. 9678, promoting the security and foreign policy of the United States by furnishing assistance ‘to friendly nations: : 
140 }...do__._- a aS a ela dane nen ead A bw tena nse eed ein deena nein eda amma a Nay. 
141 | Aug. 16 | Quorum call.......--.....---...---.------------------------ Present. 
8. 3706, outlawing the Communist Party, probibiting members of Communist ‘Org: anize ations from serving in ‘certain representative capac 
ities, and for other purposes: ; 
142 |...do_.--- ee MY 2 nn ee ae Yea. 
143 |...do..... Querum DR inh MAneiehdeneae nc came or aS roku ueh chou sebLeRawod ai mik ip rnteehencanabubibe ctunivinnmia ph innnebim eveinwdes Seka Present. 
8. 3706, outlawing the Communist Party, prohibiti ing members of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capacities, 
and for other purposes’ ; 
144 }...do_.._- On motion to instruct conferees to accept Senate amendments. (Adopted, 208 to 100.)......--..--- 22 eee Nay. 
H. R. 10051, making appropriations for Mutual Security for fiscal year 1955: 7 
145 | Aug. 19 On adoption Sy nnn IED E.'s cs eri dbs alee ming Danni aa eieiis b bamen mae eae dea eemceemereaannue Yea 
Sf ee On motion ordering previous question on amendment prov iding $55 million and prov riding 80 percent of the foreign currency generated | Yea. 
shall be used to strengthen and improve the civilian economy of Spain. (Adopted, 186 to 76.) 
8. 3706, outlawing the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capaci- 
ties, ‘and for other purposes’ : 
1 tec On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 265 to 2.)_...- ia an a a ee, 
H. R. 2236, providing for regulation of certain public trz ansportation ‘in the Washington metropolitan ‘ares: c 
148 | Aug. 20 On recommittal of conference report with instructions to eliminate establishment of W ashington Metropolitan Area Transit Regulatory | NV. 
| Commission. (Rejected, 95 to 164.) 





GOP Politics Warps Regulatory Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no one questions the right of the Eisen- 
hower administration to represent the 
interests of big business, but a serious 
question does arise when this adminis- 
tration endeavors to influence and carry 
out this policy in our regulatory bodies 
which were established to protect the 
public interests. I have just read the 
following very interesting article on this 
subject which appeared in the May issue 
of the Democratic Digest, and I wish to 
include it as part of my remarks: 

UNcLE SaM’s UMPIRES SEEM To BE TAKING 
SIDES 

Mrs. Marie Natvig waved a metal water jug 
at the defense attorney. 

“Mr. Brown,” she shouted, “I’ll kill you.” 

This threat was delivered during hearings 
at the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Government agency which hears appli- 
cations for new TV and radio stations across 
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the Nation, and then is supposed to grant a 
license to the most worthy applicant. 


That was some months ago, but repercus- 
sions from Mrs. Natvig’s outburst are far 
from over. Since then the Senate has appro- 
priated $200,000 for an investigation which 
will delve, among other things, into the 
FCC’s handling of telephone, telegraph, ra- 
dio, and TV. 

The case in which Mrs. Natvig appeared as 
a witness also called public attention to the 
deepening suspicions that the Eisenhower 
administration is making political use of 
traditionally nonpolitical Government agen. 
cies. Uneasiness on this score has led Con- 
gressman Evins, of Tennessee, to favor an 
investigation of all the Federal regulatory 
commissions. 


“These regulatory commissions,” he says, 
“were originally conceived to be nonpartisan, 
or at least bipartisan, and they were intended 
to be of a judicial character. If it proves to 
be true, as we frequently hear, that these 
supposedly independent commissions have 
become political puppets on telephone wires 
leading from the White House, or from a 
political committee, then it is time we made 
the facts known.” 

It may be difficult for people who are un- 
familiar with FCC hearings to understand 
why Mrs. Natvig’s threat has had such an 
impact. Hearings at the Commission ordi- 
narily consist of stodgy, fact-packed testi- 
mony on financial qualifications or equip- 
ment proposals. 


But when Edward Lamb applied for an 
extension of his license to a TV station in 
Erie, Pa., the FCC brought forward a string 
of questionable witnesses to testify on his 
qualifications. There was a man being 
sought on a warrant for bigamy, another 
convicted of feeding liquor to underage gills 
in a cemetery, and still another who, after 
a@ career as a strongman and strikebreaker, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment for 
murder. 

Mrs. Natvig was probably the most colorful 
of the lot. She was described by the press 
as @ prim-looking 50-year-old grandmother, 
but this facade was belied by her confessions 
of sexual promiscuity and Communist affilla- 
tions. So far as the examiner was concerned, 
the importance of her testimony lay in her 
assertions that some 20 years ago, Mr. Lam) 
had associated with Communists and con- 
tributed to their causes. 

Said the Associated Press: ; 

“Mrs. Marie Natvig, who has testified s#¢ 
remembers in detail Communist conversa- 
tions she had with publisher Edward Lam) 
in 1936, answered ‘I don’t remember’ a score 
or more times yesterday when asked about 
other events and persons of the same period. 

“Among the things Mrs. Natvig, 2 s¢lf- 
styled former Communist, said she did not 
remember were: 

“where she lived in Washington in 1943; 
where she was married to her second hus- 
band; where her second husband had 4 [ur 
shop in Akron; the address in Chicago of an 
organization called Public Affairs Iniorms- 
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tion Service, which she said employed her; 
who her PAI _ — J who any of her 

1 workers : 

0 aan later, people who had fol- 
jowed the hearing were not surprised when 
rs. Natvig dismissed her testimony as a 
series of crazy statements. 

“Only an idiot would have put any cre- 

in anything I said,” said the new Mrs. 
dence 
Natvig. She was subsequently indicted for 
perjury. Mr. Lamb countered these accu- 
gations by offering a reward of $10,000 to any~ 
one who could prove he had misrepresented 
himself to the Commission in denying Com- 
munist sympathies. Though no one came 
forward to claim the reward, the FCC took 
the colorful testimony of 19 witnesses Over a 
5-month period. 

After Mrs. Natvig reversed her testimony, 
this comment came from the Toledo (Ohio) 
Times, a long-time competitor of Mr. Lamb’s 
Ohio interests: 

“we've been sitting by, rather calmly and 
unconcernedly, we regret, as the Federal 
Communications Commission has conducted 
its hearings on Mr. Lamb’s petition for a 
renewal of his radio station license in Erie, 
Pa, We regret It because it is now clear, be- 
yond peradventure, that Mr. Lamb is being 
persecuted and the FCC’s record in the mat- 
ter is abominable, to say the least. 

“The time is past for calmness and un- 
concern in his case, and every operator of a 
radio or television station in the country 
should realize that fact. 

“The power to license, vested in the Gov- 
ernment, is the power to destroy. Mr. Lamb 
is being given a conspicuous example of this 
power to destroy. 

“We think it is time the sorry business 
was stopped.” 

What motive lies behind this hearing? 

It is difficult to see from any evidence pro- 
duced so far that any question of public 
interest is at stake.. Mr. Lamb has suggested 
that he is the victim of a political vendetta 
touched off by Federal Communications 
Commissioner Doerfer. Indeed, Mr. Lamb 
has told a congressional committee that Mr. 
Doerfer frankly told him “it would be better 
if you were still a Republican.” 

Doerfer has denied this, but in the ab- 
sence of any other explanation, more and 
more people around Washington are coming 
to believe that this is quite possibly the 
case. Moreover, the impression is growing 
that the Lamb hearing is only one byproduct 
of a general political bias which the Eisen- 
hower administration is imposing on the 
“fourth branch” of our Government—the 
various regulatory commissions in Washing- 
ton, 

Thomas L. Stokes is one columnist who 
has expressed his concern over this matter: 

“Something needs to be said,” wrote Mr. 
Stokes, “about the way Federal regulatory 
commissions have come under the dominant 
influence of business and financial interests 
which the commissions are supposed to reg- 
ulate, and how their function ordained by 
Congress to protect the public interest has 
been submerged.” 

, Just what are these regulatory commis- 
ions? 

Everyone is familiar with the names. 
There is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion, the Tariff Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the National Labor Rela- 
wi is Board, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
= Federal Communications Commission, 
‘he Federal Trade Commission, and perhaps 
half a dozen more, 

p But few people realize that these Commis- 
as were created to regulate business in 
a Public interest. They are the adminis- 
— police power, and they speak with 
rey public voice on such matters as rates on 

1 erstate transportation, telephones, and 
ae licenses for radio and TV stations, 
“ne routes, and fissionable atomic mate- 


rie 


“Y Various safety standards, tariff adjust- 
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ments, and labor disputes. On these Com- 
missions, the public interest is ordinarily 
protected from political infiltration through 
staggering the terms of the commissioners 
(so that they are not all appointed by one 
President) and through limiting by law the 
number of commissioners who may be from 
any one political party. Apparently this is 
not always effective. 

When President Eisenhower filled the 
chairmanship of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission with a highly successful 
public-utilities lawyer, George C. McCon- 
naughey, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch said: 

“No one would argue that it would be fair 
to take a ballplayer from one of the two com- 
peting teams in a world series and make him 
the chief umpire for the championship game. 

“When then did President Eisenhower ap- 
point a telephone-company lawyer as chief 
regulator of the interstate telephone busi- 
ness? 

“The McConnaughey appointment is in the 
Eisenhower administration pattern for the 
regulatory agencies,” the Post-Dispatch went 
on. “Edward F. Howrey, corporation law- 
yer, goes to the Federal Trade Commission, 
before which he has argued cases. Albert M. 
Cole, congressional foe of housing, becomes 
Public Housing Administrator. Robert E. 
Lee, friend of Senator McCarTuy, is put on 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, opponent of public 
power, is named to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Albert C. Beeson, appointed to the 
NLRB, has a record so dubious that the Re- 
publican-controlled Senate cast 42 votes 
against him. Enemies of the President’s 
trade program are slipped onto the Federal 
Tariff Commission. And so on and on.” 

Unfortunately, omce politically minded 
Commissioners have taken over at the top, 
it is apparently not too difficult to whip the 
supposedly impartial Commissions into par- 
tisan shape. Columnist Thomas Stokes has 
shown how this was done at the Federal 
Power Commission. 

“The FPC has emerged finally from a reor- 
ganization instituted by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration,’ wrote Mr. Stokes. “The re- 
sult is that the ‘guts,’ heart, and spirit once 
possessed by this agency have been nearly 
reorganized out of it. It’s the old story. 
Things were made uncomfortable for key 
members of the expert staff whose conception 
of regulation does not coincide with that of 
the now prevailing business-minded element 
of the FPC. Some have been demoted and 
shunted aside to make way for more amen- 
able personnel. Some have quit, including 
a number of lawyers on the staff as well as 
technical experts.” 

There results were achieved in part by let- 
ting “the top executives of natural gas and 
electric utilities” give advice on the reor- 
ganization. 





Two First-Rate Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 6, 1955. 

It is my fervent hope that President 
Eisenhower will nominate these two able 
jurists to the two vacancies in the United 
States Court of Appeals, Second Judicial 
Circuit. 
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Two First-RaTe JupGes 

There are two vacancies in the Federal 
court of appeals in this circuit. The im- 
portance of the Federal bench needs no elab- 
oration; it goes without saying that partisan 
politics should have no place in filling these 
positions. It would be a fine demonstration 
that this truth is recognized if the places on 
the appeals court go to J. Edward Lumbard, 
Republican, and Irving Kaufman, Democrat. 

Both men are young, vigorous, and have 
unblemished reputations, personally and 
professionally. Mr. Lumbard, at present the 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict, has a long and excellent record in Fed- 
eral and State prosecutions; he has occupied, 
with distinction, a seat on the State supreme 
court. Judge Kaufman, on the Federal dis- 
trict court since 1949, met his most severe 
test in the Rosenberg case, where his fairness 
and courage in the face of Communist vili- 
fication was typical of his consistently high 
standards of judicial conduct on the bench. 
His appointment would strengthen the prin- 
ciple of promotions within the Federal judi- 
ciary and thus aid morale among all the 
judges. 

Both Mr. Lumbard and Judge Kaufman are 
favorably known to lawyers and laymen in 
this community and nationally. To see them 
on the court of appeals would enhance con- 
fidence in the Federal court system and in 
the way its members are selected. President 
Eisenhower has an opportunity to perform a 
public service, to rally nonpartisan senti- 
ment, and to open new and wider fields for 
two able jurists by nominating Mr. Lumbard 
and Judge Kaufman to the vacant posts. 





I Speak for Christian Citizenship Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely proud to learn that a young 
woman from Peoria, Ill., in the 18th 
Congressional District, was greatly hon- 
ored by receiving first prize in a contest 
on the topic entitled: “I Speak for Christ- 
ion Citizenship.” It is with great pleas- 
ure, therefore, that I introduce into the 
REcorpD her very well-prepared and ex- 
cellently delivered speech on this sub- 
ject. 


I hope that Miss Brodbeck will con- 
tinue with renewed vigor the work she 
has already begun in the interest of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

A LETTER To My CONGRESSMAN 
I SPEAK FOR CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 

(By Barbara Ann Brodbeck, Peoria, I11.) 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: All of us are 
alarmed by the rapid progress which com- 
munism is making all over the earth. We 
have seen it swallow up much of Asia in 
recent years. We have noted its growing 
influence over some of our most important 
European allies in the past few years. As 
we look at these oppressed nations we are 
forced to the conclusion that many of the 
evils which confront them, and us, are a 
direct result of man’s failure to serve God. 

The creation of godless ideals, the setting 
up of wealth, power, and personal success as 
the chief aims of life, has contributed more 
thany any other single factor to precipitate 
the moral and economic crisis with which 
these lands are faced today, and with which 
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we will be faced if Christians do not provide 
our country with leadership in its fight to 
preserve freedom. Yes—there is a chance 
we might lose our freedom. Democracy is 
freedom, but you cannot continue to build a 
free country on lack of initiative and inde- 
pendence, on selfishness, on cowardice, or 
on godlessness and immorality. Fortunate- 
ly, democracy doesn’t depend upon one wise 
leader, but upon thousands of men, women, 
and young people who will work together. 

A fundamental belief in God is the es- 
sence of citizenship, democracy and free- 
dom. Our country was founded by Pilgrims 
who were seeking freedom to worship God 
the way they pleased. Our Constitution is 
based on the fundamentals of Christianity. 
The home and constitutional government 
depend upon it. Christianity is more, how- 
ever, than good moral character; it is more 
than the belief that all men were created 
equal and that the government should be 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people; it is more than a sense of honesty 
and integrity. Christianity is humble re- 
pentance by sinners, followed by belief in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their personal 
Saviour through His death on the cross and 
His resurrection. 

“For all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God.” “For by grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God: Not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” “Therefore if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.” 

A Christian is a changed being through 
faith and the result of this faith is good 
works. Christian citizenship, therefore, is 
a logical and necessary expression of one 
who loves God. Our free enterprise system 
is great because Christians do not rely sole- 
ly upon the free part but upon their own 
enterprise. Personal achievement which 
lies in devotion to Christianity and free- 
dom has made and will continue to make 
this a great Nation. 

People do things because others do them. 
This places a great burden upon all of us 
to be always a proper example for others 
who might follow or imitate. Unconscious- 
ly, even more than consciously, young peo- 
ple are making this world a better or worse 
place. It’s up to each young person what 
somebody will be. Nothing has ever been 
done as well as it can be done. And it’s up 
to Christians to improve their communities, 
the Nation and the world. 

Mr. Congressman, this is the need for 
Christian citizenship. : 

Daniel Webster once said, “Whatever 
makes a man a good man, makes him a good 
citizen.” It is never hard to think of 
greatness in terms of heroic deeds, or of ris- 
ing to dangerous opportunities. But too 
often men feel no responsibility for great- 
ness in good citizenship. Everything we 
have came from God, our parents, and our 
community. Isn’t it logical to put some- 
thing back? 

There are always enough projects to go 
around. Yes, projects for young people in 
the community. When there is an election, 
there is always work to be done to get out 
the vote. Churches vitally need Sunday- 
school teachers. Their city’s recreational 
program offers many opportunities for young 
people to help by leading craft classes, super- 
vising recreation for children, and doing gen- 
eral office work. Fund drives for the Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, Heart, Boy Scouts, 
and so forth, require a lot of volunteer help. 
The many temptations for young people in 
drinking, gambling, narcotics, class distinc- 
tions, etc., can be overcome by group projects 
in the schools and churches. 

The greatest thing we can do is to make 
every possible effort to be a good citizen. We 
are fortunate people within a fortunate land. 
God has given us His only Son as our Saviour 
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and has blessed us much more abundantly 
than we deserve. Our forefathers have given 
us a philosophy of government that gives 
every man, woman, and child the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

As we take these blessings and give them 
back measure by measure, s0 we become 
beautiful in our citizenry, much as the Sea 
of Galilee is one of the most beautiful spots 
in the world because it allows its waters to 
fiow out into the other parts of the land. If 
our citizenship is not Christian—if its 
goal is selfishness, personal success, wealth, 
honor, and power—it is no longer great 
and we become as miserable as the Dead Sea 
which harbors all of the water of the River 
Jordan to itself and gives back nothing. 

That to me is the great challenge of Chris- 
tian citizenship. A Christian is a mind 
through which Christ thinks, a heart through 
which Christ loves, a voice through which 
Christ speaks, a hand through which Christ 
helps, a life through which Christ lives. 

That is why, Mr. Congressman, I speak for 
Christian citizenship. 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA BRODBECK. 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 10, is a day which the people of 
Rumania and also of Rumanian descent 
living in the United States highly revere 
and commemorate. May 10, 1866, May 
10, 1877, and May 10, 1881, stand out 
as milestones in the centuries of strug- 
gles of Rumania for independence and 
self-government. 

On May 10, 1866, Prince Carol was 
chosen for the throne of Rumania and a 
constitution of liberal principles was 
adopted. For the first time in almost two 
centuries began a breathing spell for 
Rumania’s development. 

On the eve of the war between Russia 
and Turkey on May 10, 1877, Rumania 
signed a convention with Russia which 
established further progress toward 
Rumania’s freedom and self-rule. 

On May 10, 1881, Rumania was recog- 
nized as a sovereign kingdom and pro- 
ceeded to develop and expand its an- 
cient culture without interference from 
her powerful neighbors to the north, 
east, and south. The history of Ru- 
mania’s fight during the First World War 
on the side of France, England, and 
America brought about freedom and 
unity of all Rumanians. The recent 
history of the Soviet and Communist in- 
filtration and aggression in Rumania is 
well known by all who are familiar with 
Communist aggression. The same com- 
munistic blueprint was used to place Ru- 
mania under Soviet tyranny as was 
inflicted upon other captive nations now 
under the heel of the Kremlin. 

Last Sunday, May 8, I addressed a 
mass meeting at Detroit, Mich., of Ru- 
manians and friends of Rumania which 
was held in commemoration of the day, 
May 10, which stands out as a day of 
celebration in Rumania’s history. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to incorporatg 
with my remarks a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the assemblage 
gathered in Detroit in joint commemor,. 
tion of Rumania’s Independence Day: 
RESOLUTION OF THE RUMANIAN-AMERICAy 

NaTIONAL COMMITTEE AND Rumanuy. 

AMERICANS OF MICHIGAN—JOINT ComMeyo. 

RATION OF May 10, RUMANIAN INDEPENDENce 

Day, SunpaY, May 8, 1955, Derrorr, Micy, 


Whereas the declaration on liberated Ry. 
rope of the Yalta agreement, to which the 
United States is one of the three signatory 
powers, provides that the peoples liberateq 
from domination of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of former Axis satellite states of Ry. 
rope are to be assisted to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic 
problems; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement further pro. 
vides that the establishment of order iy 
Europe and rebuilding of national economic 
life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of nazism and fascism and to create 
democratic institutions of their own choice; 
that this provision is a principle of the At. 
lantic Charter, namely, the right of all peo. 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live and the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self-government to those 
people who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor nations; and 

Whereas the three Governments, namely, 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, are pledged that they will jointly 
assist the people in any European liberated 
state or former Axis satellite state in Eu- 
rope where, in their judgment, conditions 
require— 

(a) To establish conditions of internal 
peace; 

(b) To carry out emergency measures for 
the relief of distressed peoples; 

(c) To form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the populations and 
pledged to the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsible to the will of the people; 

(d) To facilitate where necessary the hold- 
ings of such elections; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement, on the part 
of the Government of the United States was, 
in good faith, a determination to bulid, in 
cooperation with other peaceloving people, 
a world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well being of 
all mankind; and 

Whereas because of devious and under- 
handed methods employed by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to avoid the ful- 
fillment of their stated obligations under 
the terms of the Yalta agreement, in effect 
has enabled the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to foist upon the peoples liberated 
from Nazi Germany a government other than 
one of their own choice, and thereby have 
secured for the peoples concerned only 4 
change of masters; and 

Whereas this Nation has a sacred obliga 
tion to right the wrongs committed by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Be !t 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
origin first and foremost reaffirm our ul 
swerving loyalty without reservation to thé 
Government of the United States of America, 
that we are determined at any cost to mail 
tain our American form of democracy; tha 
we are opposed to all forms of subversive 
ideologies; that we desire to alleviate in every 
way legally possible the sufferings of ou 
Rumanian brethren; that we desire to assist 
our Government in every peaceful way wo 
attain the restoration of the freedom n0 
only of our Rumanian brethren, but of all 
enslaved peoples everywhere, from @ tytal 
nical and Godless Communistic regime; #4 
be it further 
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Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
origin urge our subjugated Rumanian breth- 
ren to remain steadfast in their devotion to 
democratic ideals, institutions, and processes 
and to await with faith and hope the day 
of their liberation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
state, the United States delegate to the 
United Nations, the members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the members 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the two United States Senators from Michi- 
can, and to all Representatives from Michi- 
van whose districts include citizens of Ruma- 


nian origin. 





The Changing Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
timely editorial from today’s Springfield 
(Mass.) Union as follows: 

THE CHANGING PICTURE 


When Secretary Humphrey closed his 
books for the fiscal year ending last June 30 
he found that his Treasury owed some $270.8 
billion. Since the debt ceiling fixed by law 
is $275 billion, this meant that the Treas- 
ury’s borrowing power amounted to $4.2 
billion. Mr. Humphrey thought this was 
not enough, so he asked Congress to give him 
the authority to borrow an additional $15 
billion, lifting the Federal Government’s 
debt ceiling to $290 billion. 

The prudent Mr. Humphrey had not sud- 
denly turned profligate. There had been no 
unexpected expansion in the administra- 
tion's spending plans. The argument was 
that the Treasury would need more than 
$4.2 billion in extra cash to tide it over until 
the spring tax flood. The protestations of 
Senator Byrp stopped Congress from raising 
the debt ceiling then, and there was talk of a 
“busted” Treasury and the need for a special 
session of Congress before Christmas. But 
nothing of a dire nature happened at all. 

On Monday Secretary Humphrey told a 
froup of business leaders he had high hopes 
for both tax cuts and a balanced Federal 
budget next fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
The surge of business activity, if continued, 
will increase income and corporate tax reve- 
hues. The most substantial reductions are 
expected to be made in individual income tax 
rates, 

The economic committee of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Commerce Depart- 
ment predicts that high-level business 
activity will continue through 1955 and into 
1956. Chairman Donald K. David, who is 
also dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, cautioned, how- 
ever, against too rapid expansion that could 
become an abortive boom, and against over- 
expansion of credit. 

However, the boom is not built on an ac- 
Cumulation of business inventories. And 
Federal Government spending has dropped 
17 percent from a year ago and 27 percent 
from the peak of 1953, which means that the 
Bains in production have been wholly in the 
Private sector of the economy, since State 
and local spending has also declined. 

Secretary Humphrey will share the opti- 
—— of the business leaders and most econ- 
— over this highly promising business 

Utlook—not to mention the taxpayers who 
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will profit through the lowering of individual 
tax rates and the balancing of the Federal 
budget sooner than anybody had a right to 
expect when the Eisenhower administration 
came to office. It will be a truly magnifi- 
cent accomplishment against tremendous 
accumulated odds. 





News Reporters Urged To Be Fearless and 
Truthful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
great responsibilty of reporting the news 
fearlessly and truthfully was expressed 
recently by Pope Pius in Vatican City 
and by Cardinal McIntire in Los Angeles. 
No institution serving the public has 
equal influence on the public mind than 
the press, the daily newspaper, and the 
thousands of news weeklies which keep 
the public informed on local, national, 
and international affairs. The American 
press has the reputation of fearless, hon- 
est reporting but in the hands of the 
wrong kind of people with little care or 
regard for truth or honesty it could be- 
come an agency of dishonest propaganda. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees a free press, but the honesty 
and fearlessness of the press is in the 
hands of newsworkers and management. 
Let us keep the American press honest 
and fearless as advocated by the fol- 
lowing sound advice: 

Bre FEARLESS FOR TRUTH, PRESS TOLD 

VaTICAN Crry.—Pope Pius XII this week 
adjured a group of United States newsmen 
touring Europe and the Near East to be 
fearlessly faithful to the truth. 

He said that while this task is not an easy 
one, it is “a precious service, as well as your 
bounden duty of the hundreds of thousands 
of people who are going to be influenced by 
your words.” 

The pope granted an extraordinary audi- 
ence to the group, led by James L. Wick, of 
New York, president of the Wick Newspapers. 

“Eternal truth and eternal justice must 
be your strength and your monitor,” the 
pontiff said. “Hence, with fervent prayers 
for your success in your profession, we are 
happy to be able to call down upon you and 
those near and dear to you the blessing of 
Almighty God.” 


NEWSMEN REMINDED OF OBLIGATIONS 


Catholics who are reporters and publicists 
may not often have the opportunity to be 
direct apologists for the church, but they 
always have the obligation to be morally 
sound in all of their work. 

Father John V. Sheridan voiced this re- 
minder last Sunday to 200 members of the 
Catholic Press Council of Southern California 
gathered in Our Lady Chapel downtown for 
their organization’s annual mass and commu- 
nion. 


“It is unthinkable,” he said, “that a Cath- 


olic reporter would deliberately excite the 


obviously morbid, the lascivious, the sensu- 


ous instinct in his readers. 
RESPONSIBLE FOR FACTS 


“He should be able to cover his subject, 
whatever it might be, as thoroughly, as com- 
pletely, and as interestingly by developing 
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an attractive style, a sensitivity for the 
strictly human—not animal—element and a 
memory for the facts. After all, it is the 
facts for which a reporter is responsible.” 

His Eminence James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre, chaplain of the Press Council, cele- 
brated the mass. 

In the elections at the Statler breakfast, 
Michael Todd, public relations executive, was 
chosen president of the Press Council. Her- 
ald-Express artist John P. Maloney is vice 
president; Paramount publicist Doug 
Bridges, treasurer; Tidings, assistant man- 
aging editor; Bob Labonge, secretary; and 
Don Lee. Radio and TV executive Tony La- 
frano was voted sergeant at arms. Elected 
to the executive board were Joseph Reddy, of 
Disney; James Shea, Southern Pacific pub- 
lic relations director; and Harold Walsh, 
Times financial editor. 

Father Sheridan, director of the Catholic 
Information Center, told council members 
that a mere glance at the letters of St. Paul, 
the confessions of St. Augustine, and even 
Boswell’s life of Johnson “will disclose how 
thoroughly clear a writer may be when deal- 
ing even with sin without creating in the 
reader or listened anything but a revolt 
against sin.” 


TEST OF GREATNESS 


“The real test of a man’s greatness,” 
Father Sheridan told the newsmen, “is not in 
his ability to exploit environmental trends 
for his own advantage or to please others. 
It is rather his daily struggle to live his 
moral principles, regardless of trends, that 
demonstrates his greatness, brings him un- 
measured happiness, and edifies and uplifts 
his weaker associates.” 

Lawrence Welk provided entertainment at 
the breakfast, as did the four Schmitt broth- 
ers’ barbar shop quartet. David Bongard 
was breakfast chairman. 





Admit Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 6, 1955, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune: 


ADMIT ALASKA AND HawaAII 


In a time when defense and the avoidance 
of war are necessarily prime, if negative, 
objectives, the United States and its Presi- 
dent might well be eager to take some step 
on which later times could look back as a 
noteworthy and positive advance. The op- 
portunity for such an advance has been ap- 
pearing in Washington for session after ses- 
sion of Congress and has been fumbled each 
time because petty political considerations 
and unthinking, fearful conservatism have 
not been overcome. 

The opportunity lies in statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. Their admission would 
increase the area of the United States by 
one-fifth and add 600,000 persons to the 
population. It would establish conditions 
under which vast natural riches could be 
made more easily and equitably available 
for normal development, rather than being 
preserved for exploitation by groups which 
betray their motives by their opposition to 
statehood. It would end the long-standing 
injustice of taxation without representation 
for residents of the two Territories. Finally, 
it would say to the world that the United 
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States had ended second-class status for two 
areas which deserve better. 

Under the joint statehood bill scheduled 
to come up for 2 days of House debate on 
Monday, 4 percent of northern Alaska can 
be set aside as a defense zone under exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction. This has softened the 
Pentagon’s objections. The political con- 
siderations which have defeated statehood 
before are unworthy and discredited. There 
has been an argument that statehood would 
stretch the Nation’s defense commitments, 
but this would appear to rest on the unten- 
able supposition that Hawaii or Alaska could 
be sacrificed to an advancing foe more easily 
if they were Territories than if they were 
States. 

There is no good reason for further holding 
back. Alaska and Hawaii cannot forever 
be held in the confinement of territoriality. 
Let us have strong leadership; let use make 
them States now. 





Prize-Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Roxanne Long, age 16, who re- 
sides in Alameda County, submitted the 
award-winning essay on the subject of 
One Nation Under God, which was 
judged the best over all others written 
by students of the high schools of Ala- 
meda County. 

When you have read Roxanne’s essay, 
copy of which I insert herewith, I am 
sure that you will join me in congratu- 
lating this fine, talented young lady: 

ONE NATION UNDER Gop 
(By Miss Roxanne Long, Alameda, Calif.) 

“The world stands or falls with the laws 
of life which Heaven has written in the 
human conscience.” 

These laws of life could be called the four 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. One nation under God must be 
founded on these four freedoms. 

One freedom stands out in my mind as the 
most important. That freedom is the free- 
dom of religion. As mankind progresses on 
the path toward a goal of freedom of reli- 
gion throughout the world, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear and freedom 
of speech will become a living reality. 

If all peoples of the world would turn to 
religion, they would overcome any fear they 
have of evil forces, poverty, or discourage- 
ment. They would realize that all men are 
brothers and that God is their father. If 
we want peace we must treat other nations 
in the spirit of democratic Christianity. No 
nation can reach its fullest development 
alone. 

It is accomplishment, not by declarations 
of leaders but upon acceptance by the peo- 
ples of the peoples of the world. 

Whatever direction the future moves, right 
or left, we must move onward and learn 
to live and act in the knowledge that we 
as a leading nation are responsible to and 
for one gnother. We must have one common 
eternal destiny because we are dependent 
on the one Father whe made brothers of 
us all, 

The statement so often used, “A family 
that prays together stays together,” can 
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also be applied to a nation. “A nation that 
prays together, stays together.” 

If we as a nation can turn to God, other 
nations will follow in our footsteps. 

Living proof of our progress is the addi- 
tion to our pledge of allegiance: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation under 
God indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 





A Free, Independent Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on the occasion of Polish Con- 
stitution Day, it is fitting that we com- 
memorate the 164th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791—a document 
which adopted many of the concepts of 
freedom which were put forward only a 
few years earlier by the new United 
States of America. It was, of course, 
natural that the Polish patriots of 1791 
should derive a degree of inspiration 
from the United States in this regard, 
since freedom-loving Poles had played 
an important role in our own American 
fight for freedom and liberty. 

In Westmoreland County of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Speaker, we have today many 


* fine citizens—outstanding citizens—of 


Polish descent who are completely 
steeped in the principles of freedom and 
who are bitterly unhappy over the con- 
tinued denial of freedom to their friends 
and relatives behind the Iron Curtain. 
Our laws and red tape intended to make 
it so difficult if not impossible for es- 
capees from Communist terror behind 
the Iron Curtain to get into the United 
States rankle with these Americans be- 
cause of their implication that Polish 
people who want to come here are some 
kind of security risks. No such impli- 
cation is justified. It is because the 
Poles love freedom so deeply that they 
try to escape from the Iron Curtain and 
come here. People so imbued with a 
love of freedom make outstanding citi- 
zens of a free country. 

Despite the most intensive kind of 
“Russification” attempts in Poland by 
the Communist rulers trying so hard to 
turn Poland inte a Russian colony, the 
natural leanings of the Polish people are 
to the West, to freedom. and to inde- 
pendence. The “Russification” will fail, 
just as previous attempts to destroy the 
Polish national character have always 
failed. 

We must never cease our efforts, Mr. 
Speaker, to work for the freedom of the 
Polish people and of all peoples now 
prisoner behind the barbed wire and ma- 
chinegun emplacements of the Iron 
Curtain. 

On Poland’s great national holiday— 
free Poland’s holiday, that is, since of 
course the Russians would not permit 
Poland today to celebrate its past tradi- 
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tions of freedom—we should reiterate 
the oonviction of the free world that 
Communist tyranny must be ended over 
the minds of men, and over their liyes 
as well. 

We pray that there may be a new birth 
of freedom in Poland soon, 





Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to your attention 
the philosophy expressed in the editoria] 
which follows. Although this editoria] 
from the Green Bay Press-Gazette of 
April 30, 1955, relates to the subject of 
Federal aid for education, it should serve 
as a guide in the consideration of other 
programs of Federal aid to the States 
and local units of government: 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE SCHOOLS 


A great many people in this country are 
deeply conoerned over the problem of financ- 
ing public education for the millions of 
young children that are now growing up as a 
result of the baby boom that has been going 
on since the end of World War II. Various 
citizens and educators groups have studied 
this matter, and more and more the pressure 
is growing for the Federal Government to 
subsidize, to some extent, the school con- 
struction and operating costs with which the 
Nation is going to be faced. 

Why is it that invariably when we are 
faced with a situation of this kind we tum 
to the Federal Government for help? There 
are several reasons for this, but the only one 
with any merit is that some States are poorer 
than others and a Federal subsidy can be 
justified as an equalizer. But every time we 
go into a Federal-subsidy program we end 
up sending dollars to Washington which are 
then funneled back to the States consider- 
ably shrunken. Another serious long-term 
effect has been to cause people to lose interest 
in their State governments since the taxes 
they pay to Washington are so much larger 
than those they pay to their State tax de- 
partments. 

Schools are about as local an institution 
as we can think of. And they are certainly 
one in which the average citizen wants to 
have a direct voice, and over which he wants 
to exert fairly direct control. In the inter- 
ests of uniformity, we have surrendered some 
of that control to our State government. But 
making Washington the focal point ol school 
financing is something else again. 

Recognizing the soundness of this objec- 
tion to Federal subsidy plans, the people who 
are interested in channeling more money into 
the public school system are suggesting & 
Federal subsidy without the usual controis 
that go hand-in-hand with such grants-!n- 
aid. This point of view was outlined at 4 
recent meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators by Beardsley Rum!, 
the economist who invented the pay-as-you- 
go income-tax system. Mr. Ruml pointed 
out that the national income is expected 
increase rapidly during the years when school 
populations are going to be increasing, and 
that the problem is simply to channel a small 
portion of that increased national income 
into the school system. 
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Mr. Ruml gave his reasons as follows: 
“The use of income or sales taxes for the 
support of public education is theoretically 


possible at either the State or National level. 


In fact, however, the State level is entirely 
jmpractical. Differential sales or income 
taxes among the States would be required 
which would injure the poorest State com- 


petitively and would shortly force national 
uniformity as indeed happened in the case 
of the community-property basis for person- 


al income tax. It is therefore recommended 
that the revenues needed for basic support 
of the schools be raised at the Federal level.” 
Let us admit that there are some States 
which do not have the industries or other | 


income-producing activities to support 
cchool programs at a level most of us be- 
lieve is necessary. 

If that calls for subsidy, why should it 
not be an honest subsidy? The “differ- 
ential” of which Mr. Rum] speaks might be 
eliminated by grants to the States with 
less than average income at the expense of 
the richer States. This would not have the 
favor of “free money” from Washington 
and it would not give Washington the au- 
thority to enforce its bureaucratic rules on 
all of the States for the privilege of spend- 
ing their own money. 

For a long time government in this coun- 
try consisted of doing on the local govern- 
ment level what we could not do as private 
citizens; doing on the State level what we 
could not do through our local government; 
and doing on the national level that which 
was not feasible at the State level. But 
more and more we have been using the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to do things that 
could very well be done through our State 
and local governments. It may be the easy 
way, but it is certainly not the best way. 





The Bicycle Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith Resolution No. 
66 which was adopted on May 5, 1955, by 
the House of Representatives of the Illi- 
nois State Legislature. The resolution, 
which urges the President to confirm 
and approve the findings of the United 
States Tariff Commission suggesting re- 
lief for the bicycle industry from the 
pressure of excessive imports, follows: 

House Resolution 66 


Whereas the bicycle industry represents 
considerable business to several cities within 
the State: and 

Whereas an overwhelming flood of foreign 
made bicycles are being imported from sev- 
eral foreign countries; and 

Whereas the rates of pay in these coun- 
tries for the fabrication of materials and 
the construction of these bicycles is greatly 
, S than prevailing rates in the United 
States, therefore making it impossible for 
the manufacturers of this country to com- 
pete in this business under the present tariff 
Weatment; and 


_Whereas the United States Tariff Commis- 

Sit n, after exhaustive investigation and ex- 

tended public hearings has voted in favor 

o relief for the bicycle industry from the 

a of excessive imporis: Therefore 
it 
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Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois hereby strongly urges the President 
to confirm and approve the findings of the 
Tariff Commission in the bicycle action, 
which action is now awaiting the President's 
final decision. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent forthwith by the secretary of state to 
the Members of Congress from this State. 





The Anniversary of Rumanian Independ- 
ence and Union Is Celebrated in the 
Hearts of the Brave Rumanian People 
Now Living in Bondage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10,1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th of May is the anniversary day of 
Rumanian independence and national 
unity. The Moscow-controlled regime 
in Bucharest has abolished this celebra- 
tion according to the Soviet plan of de- 
nationalization of Rumania. But in this 
free country it is for us a moral obligation 
to remember those who fight and suffer 
for human liberty, because such heroic 
sacrifices lie at the very source of our 
own history as a free nation. 


History reveals that the Rumanian 
people, descendants of the Roman colon- 
ists of Dacia—the ancient name of the 
land inhabited by the Rumanians— 
formed a strong Latin and Christian out- 
post at the eastern confines of Europe. 
The country, numbering now twenty-odd 
millions, has preserved its national in- 
tegrity throughout centuries of vicissi- 
tudes. A deeply rooted nationalism and 
Christian faith are once more today the 
inspiration which welds the Rumanian 
people together in an unyielding resist- 
ance to communism. 

After a period between the 17th and 
19th centuries, when the Ottoman Em- 
pire had the suzerainty over the Ru- 
manian lands and Russia brutally sought 
their annexation under the pretext of 
protecting them, the Rumanians suc- 
ceeded in regaining their liberty follow- 
ing the Crimean War in 1856. They 
were given political autonomy under the 
guaranty of the European powers. It 
was to put a barrier to Russian expansion 
which 100 years ago represented a threat 
Similar to the one plaguing Europe to- 
day, that the ancient position of Ru- 
mania as the guardian of the southeast 
gates of Europe, was restored as the most 
effective step against Moscow’s imperial- 
istic drive toward the heart of Europe. 
In 1878 the Berlin Congress recognized 
the full independence of Rumania which 
had been proclaimed by the Rumanians 
on May 10, 1877, and which they achieved 
in blood by defeating the Turks on the 
battlefield. 

But today Rumania is no longer a free 
and independent country. In 1945, after 
an ultimatum delivered by Andrei Vishin- 
ski 2 weeks following the Yalta decla- 
ration, Rumania was subjugated by the 
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Soviet Union, and a puppet government 
under Groza was imposed on the Ru- 
manian nation. It is the ardent hope of 
every liberty-loving American that the 
time is not far away when the great in- 
justice done to Rumania will be cor- 
rected, and from her status as an en- 
slaved country she will soon be restored 
to the ranks of the free nations. This is 
the sincere wish of America on this day 
of national commemoration and mourn- 
ing of the Rumanian nation. 





America’s Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
of last week I had the privilege and 
pleasure of attending the reception and 
luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York honoring the American mother of 
the year, Mrs. Lavina Christensen Fugal, 
of Pleasant Grove, Utah. 

I also attended a special Mother’s Day 
service in Scarsdale, N. Y., where Mrs. 
Fugal was the honored member of the 
congregation. 

On both of these occasions I was 
deeply impressed with the spirituality 
and the fine dedication of the members 
of the American Mothers, Inc., which 
organization is responsible for the selec- 
tion of the mother of the year. The 
objectives of the mothers’ committee are 
to develop and strengthen the moral and 
spiritual fiber of the American home, and 
to give to the observance of Mother's 
Day a more spiritual significance out- 
lining the important role of the mother 
in the home, the community, the Nation 
and the world. Annually each State 
selects a mother of the year for the 
State, and from among this total num- 
ber, the American national mother is 
chosen. 

Mothers attended the Friday function 
from every State in the Nation, from 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. The assembled State 
mothers of the year entered the room, 
each carrying a lighted candle, to the 
softly played tune Lead Kindly Light. 

It was a stirring and inspiring sight. 
One felt that mothers indeed epitomized 
the light in the encircling gloom and 
shadows of today’s world. The mothers 
who spoke stressed without exception 
the power of prayer in the home, its 
deep-rooted significance, and important 
influence throughout the Nation, the 
need for a Bible in every home, the bless- 
ing of food, and family prayer. 

This House, too, has a religious service 
every Thursday morning. We all feel 
mor2 and more poignantly the need for 
prayer and for divine guidance in soiv- 
ing today’s problems. 

Congressmen can help to further this 
fine movement in their own States by en- 
dorsing and encouraging its work. Com- 
mendation should be given to the na- 
tional body of the American Mothers, 
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Inc., who work tirelessly and without 
recompense of any kind in their effort to 
improve the homes of America and to 
bring about the solution to the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. It is hoped that 
Congressmen will realize the seriousness 
of juvenile delinquency and enact some 
kind of legislation that will help to 
fortify the homes of America. 

This is a land of much industrial ac- 
complishment and much time is spent on 
economics. There is a finer part to play, 
ereater far than that of economews. It is 
the support, endorsement, and encour- 
agement of spirituality in our homes, the 
foundation on which our Nation is 
built. 

This great spiritual strengthening and 
developing of the moral fiber of our 
home, which is the work of the American 
Mothers, Inc., deserves the support and 
commendation of this body. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of Louisiana 


State Board of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, it has now 
been proved and generally accepted that 
the first State board of health was estab- 
lished in Louisiana in 1855. Public- 
health workers from 16 Southern States, 
the District of Columbia, and Latin 
America are gathering today in New 
Orleans to commemorate this centen- 
nial. They will be in session through 
the 13th. 

Every so often it is good that we should 
pause in the press of our day-to-day 
activities and look to our past. This is 
such a time for Louisiana on the occa- 
sion of the 100th anniversary of its State 
department of health. 

Forged out of trial and struggle, this 
department today is conceded to be one 
of the most important divisions of Lou- 
isiana State government. But in 1855 
the idea of State responsibility for the 
health of its citizens was a new and 
challenging one. No other State in the 
Union had recognized this responsibility. 
Indeed, the board of health in its early 
years met with the opposition of many 
shortsighted and faint-hearted men in 
Louisiana. But they could not impede 
the wheels of progress once they were set 
in motion. 

It was the scourage of yellow fever that 
prompted the enactment in 1855 of the 
act “‘to establish quarantine for the pro- 
tection of the State,” extending along 
the entire Gulf of Mexico shore of Lou- 
isiana. Combining with the city board 
of health of New Orleans, it fought the 
spread of yellow fever. Incidentally, 
this pattern of State-local cooperation in 
matters affecting the public health has 
become one of the keystones in our dem- 
ocratic form of government. This joint 
cooperative enterprise lasted until 1898 
when the present organization of the 
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State board was set up in the constitu- 
tion of that date. Up until that time 
the function of the board was primarily, 
but not solely, the establishment and 
maintenance of quarantines. In the 
words of the first State health officer, 
Dr. A. Forster Axson: 

Quarantine forms only a part of what the 


law contemplated as a system of health 
measures. 


The evolution of public health in 
Louisiana, from its beginning in 1855, 
has provided precedent and inspiration 
for every other State in the Union. The 
present machinery for health action-in- 
partnership was mirrored in the pro- 
phetic vision of those early trailblazers. 
Today, every State in the Union has a 
State health organization which, with 
the local and Federal organizations, con- 
stitutes the modern public health team. 

We have not arrived at our present 
stage of development without some trag- 
edy. It was many years, for example 
before the scourge of yellow fever was 
finally brought under control. It took 
another epidemic in 1897 at Franklin, 
La., to provide the groundwork for pres- 
ent Federal, State and local cooperation 
in promoting public health. At that 
time, the Federal Government sent 2 
medical officers and 2 pharmacists to 
Franklin to work with the State and lo- 
cal officials to prevent the spread of the 
epidemic. 

Thus, the past 10 years have been 
notable ones for Louisiana, as well as 
for the entire Nation in the field of pub- 
lic health. Let us all hope that the 
next century will be filled with even 
greater accomplishments, even more mo- 
mentous triumphs. We have largely 
conquered the contagious diseases, such 
as yellow fever, but we have new prob- 
lems threatening the health of our peo- 
ple. Longer lives, made possible by the 
conquest of communicable diseases, 
bring with them the chronic diseases 
of old age. It is in this area that we 
must look for future accomplishments. 
It is in this area that I feel certain the 
next 100 years will bring even greater 
triumphs. It is with pride that I salute 
the Louisiana Department of Health on 
its 100th birthday. 





H. R. 4627 and S. 923 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I have been requested by Mrs. Earl 
Wagoner, who is legislative representa- 
tive of the West Virginia Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, to inform 
my colleagues of a petition I have re- 
ceived from the West Virginia Womans’ 
Christian Temperance Union supporting 
H. R. 4627 and S. 923. The petitions in 
support of these bills have been signed 
by more than 330 citizens of West 
Virginia. 





May 10 


Red Government Protests Special Report 
No. 8 of Kersten Committee Dealing 
With Communist Takeover of Czecho. 
slovakia — Also Subversive Balloons 
and Czechoslovakia Guard Units At. 
tached to United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I wish to 
insert the following article entitled “Req 
Government Protests Special Report No. 
8 of Kersten Committee Dealing With 
Communist Takeover of Czechoslovakia; 
Also Subversive Balloons and Czechoslo- 
vakia Guard Units Attached to United 
States Army”: 


Rep GOVERNMENT PROTESTS SPECIAL Report 
No. 8 oF KERSTEN COMMITTEE DEALING WITH 
COMMUNIST TAKEOVER OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 
ALSO SUBVERSIVE BALLOONS AND CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA GUARD UNITS ATTACHED TO UNITED 
STATES ARMY—CZECHOSLOVAKIA MINISTRY OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS DELIVERS NOTE To UNITED 
STATES EMBASSY 
On April 19, 1955, the following note was 

sent to the Embassy of the United States of 

America, Prague, by the Czechoslovak Minis- 

try of Foreign Affairs: 

Referring to a number of its previous pro- 
tests, the Government of the Czechoslovak 
Republic deems it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the United States Government once 
again to the fact that in spite of the exist- 
ence of normal diplomatic relations between 
Czechosiovakia and the United States of 
America, the United States Government and 
its agencies continue in their systematic 
hostile activities against the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

AGGRESSIVE UNITED STATES POLICY 

The Government of the United States of 
America which, under the hypocritical slogan 
of “liberation” of the countries of the peo 
ple’s democracy has openly declared its in- 
terventionist and aggressive intents, spends 
millions of dollars on subversive activities 
against sovereign, peace-loving, and demo- 
cratic countries, including the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and has not ceased its attempts 
to interfere in their internal affairs. Official 
American propaganda, aimed at creating war 
hysteria, publicly glorifies all provocations 
and subversive (acts) carried out in the 
interests of “containing communism” and 
thereby only underlines the aggressive nature 
of United States policy. 

PROTESTS BALLOONS SPONSORED BY SENATOR 

DOUGLAS WITH SUPPORT OF EISENHOWER 

Thus, in February and March 1954, both 
Houses of Congress discussed a resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America to prepare as 5000 
as possible a program of dispatching balloons 
carrying subversive leaflets into the people's 
democracies. The resolution submitted by 
Senator Douglas, with reference to the initia- 
tive of President Eisenhower, authorizes the 
Secretary of State to use the staff and means 
of the Department of State, or of any other 
governmental department or agency, for the 
carrying out of this “operation,” and allo- 
cated the amount of $2 million from the 
budget of the United States for this purpose. 

Shortly thereafter this subversive opera- 
tion was started, and from the United States 
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occupation zone in Western Germany, bal- 
joons carrying leaflets aimed at inciting un- 
est and exhorting the Czechoslovak people 
: inst their lawful government were re- 
jeased for months into Czechoslovakia. The 
czechoslovak people reacted to this provoca- 
tion—as brazen as it was foolish—with 


proud contempt. 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM HIT 


The attempts of the Government of the 
Dnited States of America to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Czechoslovakia failed dis- 
mally in spite of the fact that the so-called 
american Crusaders for Freedom, who had 
been entrusted with the actual carrying out 
of this operation, continued for almost a year 
to pollute Czechoslovak airspace and the 
territory of the Czechoslovak Republic with 
their subversive leaflets. 

The responsibility of the Government of 
the United States of America for this subver- 
give action constituting an attempt at inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Czechoslo- 
yakia and a systematic violation of the ter- 
ritorial integrity is beyond doubt, and the 
indignation of the Czechoslovak people, as 
well as of democratic international public 
opinion, at the subversive methods which the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
{ca has carried into international relations is 
fully justified. 

Despite all these failures, the aggressive 
circles in the United States of America do 
not want to reconcile themselves to the fact 
that the Czechoslovak people, after their 
liberation from the Fascist yoke, started out 
on the road of the building up of socialism. 
The representatives of these aggressive cir- 
cles continue to call for intervention and war 
against the peace-loving countries which rid- 
ded themselves of capitalism and refuse to 
submit to their dictate. 

PROTESTS KERSTEN COMMITTEE REPORT ON 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

At the beginning of this year an official 
document of the American Congress was pub- 
lished in the United States, which deals with 
an alleged usurpation of power by Commu- 
nists in Czechoslovakia. The document, 
dated December 31, 1954, and published as 
Special Report No. 8 of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, headed by 
former Representative Kersten, has set it- 
self the objective of presenting to the Amer- 
ican public “the essentials of the history of 
Czechoslovakia and its people,” of proving 
the impossibility of peaceful coexistence of 
various social systems, and of warning the 
world of the so-called Communist threat, 

REPORT INVESTIGATES CRUSADE VERSUS 
COMMUNISM 

This insolent pamphlet is up to the stand- 
ard of the vilest products of Goebbels’ Fascist 
Propaganda machinery. It is nothing but a 
conglomeration of lies and slander which are 
to spread hate against Czechoslovakia, fo- 
ment war hysteria, instigate a crusade against 
communism, and prepare a preventive war 
against peace-loving countries. 

KERSTEN KNOWN FOR SUBVERSIVE WORK VERSUS 
COMMUNIST GOVERNMENTS 

Former Representative KERSTEN, the chair- 
man of this House select committee, is known 
to the Czechoslovak people as the author of 
Me famed amendment to the so-called 
oe Security Act of 1951, under which 
ae of $100 million was allocated from 
md mdget of the United States for subver- 
“ed ac livities against Czechoslovakia and 
oo peace-loving countries. The blood- 
“eee record of this act includes also nu- 
ae murders of Czechoslovak citizens and 
“4 - crimes of American agents committed 
came territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 

INSULTING TO COMMUNISTS 


Thee Profascist beliefs of Mr. KERSTEN and 
io friendship with Fascists and 
ater oe who have escaped punishment 

orld War II and found haven in the 
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United States, are generally known. The 
Czechoslovak Government cannot, however, 
ignore the fact that an official document of 
the Congress of the United States described 
Czechoslovak history in a Fascist spirit and 
in a grossly insulting manner, in particular 
as concerns the interpretation of the events 
of the World War II when the Czechoslovak 
people fought in a hard struggle against the 
Fascist intruder and their domestic quis- 
lings. 
REPORT EXTOLS SLOVAK STATE 

The report of the Kersten committee ex- 
tols the so-called Slovak state, covers up 
the crimes of the occupants and their hench- 
men, and stresses their merits in their fight 
against the Soviet Union and communism. 
The anti-Fascist resistance of the Czecho- 
slovak people is disparaged in the report, 
the Slovak national uprising is described as 
an improvised rebellion of subversive ele- 
ments, and the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
by the heroic Soviet Army is described with 
bitter sorrow at the defeat of Hitlerite occu- 
pants. 

The Kersten committee reports is a gross 
provocation not anly against all Czech and 
Slovak patriots, but also against all honest 
and democratic Americans who, together 
with the peoples of the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other democratic countries, 
sacrificed their lives in the fight against 
their common Fascist enemy. 

KERSTEN REPORT ““FABRICATES’’ ANTICOMMU= 

NIST TESTIMONY 


At the present time, reports, both in the 
American and the world press, daily give 
the reader a picture of how American justice 
and various congressional investigation com- 
mittees fabricate anti-Communist testimony. 
As to the investigations of the so-called 
Kersten committee and its report on Czecho- 
slovakia, however, it is worthy of note that 
the principal witnesses and experts named 
and quoted by the report are primarily noto- 
rious Fascists and collaborators from the 
time of World War II. 

Thus, for instance, the section dealing 
with the anti-Fascist struggle of the Slovak 
people is based on the testimony of the for- 
mer charge d’affaires of the so-called Slovak 
state in Madrid, Josef Mikus, to whom the 
report gives his full title, obviously in order 
to eliminate any doubts as to his qualifica- 
tions or loyalty. The official circles of the 
United States of America base their hostile 
activities against Czechoslovakia on the most 
reactionary Fascist emigree groups. 

The present Government of the United 
States of America quite openly gives support 
to and encourages those elements, who as 
early as the period before World War I, 
sided with Hitler in the breaking up of the 
unity and territorial integrity of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, who gave convincing proof 
of their political convictions by their servil- 
ity to the Fascist occupants and who, specu- 
lating on a new world war and a new occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovkia, have now placed them- 
selves fully at the disposal of aggressive 
groups in the United States of America. 


UNITED STATES COOPERATES WITH “TRAITORS” 
WHO ESCAPE 


Similarly, the United States occupation 
authorities in Western Germany, in the or- 
ganization of plots against Czechoslovakia, 
cooperate closely with the traitors of the 
people, with convicted war criminals. Thus, 
under the protection of the United States 
occupation authorities, the former minister 
of the so-called Slovak state in Berlin, Matus 
Cernak, together with a number of other 
traitors who escaped from Czechoslovakia 
and other eastern European states, continue 
in their treacherous activities under a new 
master but along the same Fascist line. 
UNITED STATES SUPPORTS REVIVAL OF GERMAN 

MILITARISM 
Thus, American policy in relation to 


Czechoslovakia already reflects the conse- 
quences of the war alliance between the 
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American and the West German militarists 
and revanchists, the worst enemies of the 
peoples of Europe, who have also in the past 
brought so much suffering upon the Czech- 
oslovak people. The policy of the revival of 
militarism in Western Germany and the 
building of a Fascist Wehrmacht under the 
leadership of Hitlerite generals, carried out 
by the United States Government, is aimed 
also against the freedom and independence 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

For a number of years, Western Germany, 
and in particular the American zone of 
occupation, have been the breeding grounds 
for various provocations and subversive oper- 
ations aimed against Czechoslovakia. 


HITS RADIO FREE EUROPE 


The constant campaign of incitement 
issuing from the broadcasting station, Free 
Europe, which is nothing but a branch of 
the Voice of America, the sending of sub- 
versive leaflets to the territory of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic, the violations of Czecho- 
slovak airspace by American military aircraft, 
the instigation of border incidents, the dis- 
patching of spies, saboteurs, and subversive 
agents to Czechoslovak territory—all these 
are open acts of hostility of the United 
States of America against the Czechoslovak 
Republic, carried out primarily from the 
territory of Western Germany in flagrant 
contradiction to the international obliga- 
tions of the United States as an occupying 
power. 

CZECHOSLOVAK GUARD UNITS IN UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


On January 18, 1955, the American radio 
broadcast a report that the first so-called 
Czechoslovak guard unit had been estab- 
lished with the units of the United States 
Army in Western Germany. The report fur- 
ther notes that this unit, whose members 
wear on their uniform an insignia bearing 
the inscription “Czechoslovakia,” uses the 
Czechoslovak national flag, which, according 
to the report, was presented to the com- 
mander of this unit at a ceremony in the 
presence of officers of the United States 
Army. In connection with the organization 
of this unit, the designation of which is in 
itself a gross insult to Czechoslovakia and 
all of its people, the aggressive intentions of 
the United States Government have been 
revealed even more clearly than in a number 
of previous provocations and hostile acts 
aimed against Czechoslovakia. 

USE OF CZECHOSLOVAK FLAG WITH UNITS 
INSULTING TO COMMUNIST “FREEDOM” 


The Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public raises emphatic protest against the 
fact that in times of peace and in disregard 
of the existence of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia, in opposition to the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations, and in 
abuse of its position as an occupying power, 
the Government of the United States organ- 
izes in its zone of occupation a military unit 
composed of criminal elements hostile to the 
Czechoslovak Republic, using the official 
designation, “Czechoslovakia,” and _ the 
Czechoslovak national flag in an unlawful 
and insulting manner. 

There is no doubt as to the character of 
this unit of mercenaries. In its hostile 
activities against Czechoslovakia the United 
States Government bases itself primarily 
on criminal elements from among the 
emigrees. This is demonstrated, among 
others, also by the case the criminals, Ctirad 
Masin, Josef Masin, and Milan Paumer, who 
committed a number of murders, robberies, 
and other crimes on Czechoslovak territory 
and succeeded in escaping to Western Ger- 
many where they were taken care of by the 
American authorities. 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


The Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public notes that the aggressive policy of the 
United States of America and the hostile 
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acts of the United States Government against 
Czechoslovakia are in flagrant contradiction 
to the most fundamental provisions of inter- 
national law which regulate peaceful coex- 
istence among nations and peaceful inter- 
national cooperation. 

This policy meets with the determined 
opposition of all the Czechoslovak people. 
This policy of cold war and interference in 
the internal affairs of other states only com- 
promise the United States in the eyes of 
world public opinion and injures the inter- 
ests of the American people themselves, with 
whom, were it not for the hostile attiude of 
the United States Government, the Czecho- 
slovak people could develop friendly eco- 
nomic and cultural relations. 


CZECHSLOVAK RED GOVERNMENT DEMANDS STOP 
TO “INTERFERENCE” BY UNITED STATES 


The aggressive policy of the United States 
of America is a source of international ten- 
sion and the cause of the unsatisfactory state 
of the relations between the Czechoslovak 
Republic and the United States of America. 
The Government of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic calls upon the Government of the United 
States of America to discontinue, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of international 
law and in the interest of lessening interna- 
tional tension and improving international 
cooperation, its hostile activities against 
Czechoslovakia, against its freedom and 
independence, and to conduct its relations 
with Czechoslovakia in accordance with the 
principles of peaceful coexistence. 





Federal! Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a resolution on the subject of Fed- 
eral Aid for Schools adopted by the di- 
rectors of the Taxpayers Association of 
Oshkosh, Wis., on May 5, 1955: 

Whereas where children go to school and 
what they are taught have historically been 
the responsibility of local and State gov- 
ernment, with the Federal Government tax- 
ing heavily to discharge other obligations it 
has assumed; and 

Whereas current reports show our Federal 
debt is now equivalent to the full value of 
all land, buildings, mines, machinery, live- 
stock, everything of tangible value in the 
United States; and 

Whereas any new or enlarged program in- 
volving Federal aid, such as Federal aid to 
education, would necessarily require either 
increased Federal taxes, deeper Federal debt, 
or both; and 

Whereas the school facilities survey being 
used as a basis for justifying Federal entry 
into local school financing has been shown 
to be erroneous, with Wisconsin, for example, 
not $70 millions short of meeting its school 
building requirements but actually having 
no deficit and a potential sum of over $200 
millions which can be raised for school build- 
ing when local decisions find it necessary: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Taxpayers Association of 
Oshkosh at a directors meeting held this 5th 
day of May 1955, in Oshkosh, Wis., That Sen- 
ators WILEY and McCarrTHuy and Congressman 
VAN PELT are hereby urged to take whatever 
action is necessary to point congressional 
action in the direction of lower taxes, a re- 
duced Federal debt, and lessened interference 
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in local affairs such as would follow Federal 
aid to schools; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators WiLey and McCarrny, Rep- 
resentative VAN Pet, Senator Listrr Hi, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and to Representative 
GRAHAM BaRDEN, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
Adopted, Oshkosh, Wis., May 5, 1955. 
Dan MANION, 
President, Taxpayers Association of 
Oshkosh, 





Resolution Opposing Duplication of Air 
Service on the Great Circle Course to 
the Orient 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include Senate Resolution 49 adopted 
May 5, 1955, by the Senate of the 69th 
Illinois General Assembly. The resolu- 
tion expresses opposition to any applica- 
tion for duplication of air service on the 
great circle course to the Orient, which is 
also operating on the central Pacific 
course: 


Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, af- 
ter thorough and exhaustive study, has again 
concluded there should be two separate and 
competing United States flag air routes 
across the Pacific, one through the California 
gateway to the Orient via the central Pacific, 
and the other through the Seattle gateway 
via Alaska and the short Great Circle course 
to the Orient; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board main- 
tain that retention of these different flight 
courses under existing conditions is vital to 
keep the balanced competitive pattern re- 
quired by public convenience and necessity 
and that modification of this policy would 
undoubtedly require substantial Govern- 
ment subsidy; and 

Whereas a request by the airline now 
serving the Orient through the Central Pa- 
cific for authority to also fly over the Great 
Circle track is pending before the President 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board rec- 
ommended denial of that request because 
the duplicating service would destroy the 
balanced competitive air pattern in the Pa- 
cific and result in additional Government 
subsidies; and 

Whereas the airline now authorized to fly 
over the Great Circle course serves Chicago 
on direct flights to the Pacific Northwest and 
is the only direct air tie between the State 
of Illinois and Alaska, Japan, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, Formosa, and the Philippines; and 

Whereas this direct international air serv- 
ice has assumed increased importance to 
business, industry and the traveling public 
in the State of Illinois and the Midwest gen- 
erally and has helped broaden markets and 
expand trade territories for Midwest prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of Il- 
linois, realizing the importance of this serv- 
ice to the State and the necessity of a bal- 
anced air pattern across the Pacific urged 
the office of the President of the United 
States in effect to continue a policy of two 
separate and competing air routes to the 
Orient; and 
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Whereas the Chicago Association of Com 
merce and Industry and the City of Chi 
cago Aviation Committee also conveyeq sim 
ilar communications to the President's 
fice: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 69th Gen 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, That w 
respectfully request that the proper govern, 
mental authorities take heed of these ¢i; 
cumstances; that we express our adherence 
to the policy set forth by the Civil Aeronay 
tics Board, an authoritative governments 
agency thoroughly familiar with all aspect 
of international air problems, and therefor 
oppose any application for duplication , 
service on the Great Circle course as con 
trary to the interests of the State, the qoy 
ernment and the public generally; and, b 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in 
structed to forward a suitable copy of th; 
preamble and resolution to the Civil Aero 
nautics Board, the President of the Unite, 
States and United States Senators and Unite 
States Representatives from the State 9 
Illinois. 

Adopted by the senate, May 5, 1955, 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

EpwarRD H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate, 





Polio Vaccine and Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol 
lowing article by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in the New York Heral 
Tribune of May 10, 1955, is deserving 0 
our attention: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
POLIO VACCINE AND PUBLIC POLICY 


There are those who have had great mis 
givings ever since April 12 about the dra 
matic build-up, the theatrical suspense ani 
the spectacular publicity with which the él 
fectiveness of the Salk vaccine was pro 
claimed. It was more like announcing th 
results of an election than the results of 
scientific inquiry. The whole performance 
was contrary to the spirit and morale 0 
good science, which is to be very scrupulou 
about not claiming, or appearing to clall 
more than has been proved. 

This rule was violated on April 12 not b 
what Dr. Thomas Francis Jr. actually sa 
in his report but by the way the big sho 
was staged. For while his actual repo! 
contained reservations in the fine print, th 
blazing publicity was bound to convey, 45! 
did convey, the misleading impression that 
full solution had been found of the probler 
of making an effective vaccine for the mas 
immunization of the children of this coun 
try. For the public the proof that polio ha 
been conquered was not in what was actual 
said in the report. It was in the elabora 
tion of the show, the eminence of the actor 
the high-powered publicity itself. ” 
public concluded fairly enough that suc 
publicity could mean only that the scientii 
experimentation had in fact been complete 
and concluded, 

We know now that the responsible author 
ities, both private and public, had not mad 
sure that they could fulfill the promise whic 
the people believed had been made. The au 
thorities could not know how large wou 
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pe the available supply of the vaccine at the 
critical dates. For obviously they had not 
et settled definitively, as the President made 
ynown in his press conference, the question 
of whether @ shorter or a longer test of the 
manufactured vaccine was necessary. Not 
naving settled that, they had not settled the 
critical problem of passing from the labora- 
tory to mass production in factories. The 
trouble they have now run into, compelling 
them to recheck the factory preduction, 
proves that they allowed hopes to be raised 
pefore they had concluded the period of 
experimentation. 

Yet it is commonplace in the field of ap- 
plied science that new technical problems are 
posed when @ process is carried from the 
jaboratory into the factory. In his state- 
ment on Sunday the Surgeon General said 
that “a great deal of new information has 
been developed during the past 10 days as 
the result of continuing consultation be- 
tween the Public Health Service and its 
consultants, and between these groups and 
the senior technicians of industry.” Is 
there any good and plausible reason why 
these consultations did not take place before 
the American people were invited to believe 
that the problems of the vaccine had been 
solved? 

The fact of the matter is that on April 12 
the responsible authorities went off half- 
cocked. The problem of mass production 
had not been reliably solved, and there was, 
therefore, no justification for the publicity 
which created a mass expectation of mass 
immunization for this polio season. 

The real situation called for at least one 
more season devoted to an enlarged and fully 
controlled experiment. It was a case where 
the way to make genuine progress—and to 
avoid lacerating the feelings of the parents 
of small children throughout the land—was 
to adhere to the strictest standards of scien- 
tific caution. The tests made last year did 
indeed show very promising results. But the 
only practical conclusion to be drawn from 
the tests made last year was that tests on 
a bigger scale were warranted for this year. 
This would have meant keeping to laboratory 
standards before passing to the looser stand- 
ards of mass production. 

It is established public policy that medical 
advertising shall not be misleading. It was 
the duty of the Federal Government, and 
specifically of Mrs. Hobby’s department, to 
have frowned upon and to have prevented 
the theatrical exploitation of Dr. Salk’s 
work. The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, which sponsored the experi- 
mentations and the development of the vac- 
cine, sponsored also the publicity attending 
the announcement. The Foundation has 
done great and necessary things in its field. 
But it is dependent upon voluntary popular 
subscription. This requires promotion and 
publicity which should have been kept care- 
fully distinct from the publication of med- 
ical news. 

Quite apart from the question of whether 
the Federal Government should have asked 
specific legislation in regard to polio vac- 
cine—and in view of the short supply it 
should have—the Federal Government had a 
general public duty to protect the people 
*gainst being misled on a burning question 
Of public health. The consultations it has 
been holding in the past 10 days should have 
been going on for months—ever since the 
decision was taken to manufacture the vac- 
cine on a large scale. 

I do not know why the Federal Govern- 
ment did not assume the direction of this 
great public health operation as soon as 
*nough was known about last year’s tests to 
start the pharmaceutical firms making the 
ongeey But it would seem as if the inac- 
oes the Federal Government was due in 
considerable degree to theoretical mis- 
“onceptions—to unexamined and false no- 
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tions of the general principles of free enter- 
prise, voluntary cooperation, and decentrali- 
zation—and to the strange prejudice that 
the only way the Federal Government can 
assume direction and control of anything is 
to build up a vast bureaucracy. 

The principles of free enterprise and vol- 
untary cooperation are beneficent and widely 
applicable. They are the rule in our society 
and a departure from them should be re- 
garded as an exception from the rule. But 
not all public principles in this workaday 
world can be applicable at all times and 
under all circumstances. They are benefi- 
cent and are workable only if we apply them 
with good sense, only if we apply them 
when conditions make them applicable, and 
do not apply them when conditions do not 
make them applicable. As politics is a crude 
art, and not a mathematical science, there 
are many borderline cases where it is a close 
question whether to rely upon free competi- 
tion and voluntary cooperation or to assume 
central government direction and control. 

But the case of the Salk vaccine was not a 
borderline question. The vaccine was bound 
to be in short supply at least for this season; 
its proper use touched the vital interests of 
the families of the Nation. There should, 
therefore, have been no more doubt here than 
there has been in Canada that the public 
authorities were in control. 





Protest in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Protest in Order,’ which ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler of May 2, 
1955: 


Defense Secretary Wilson has taken an- 
other blasting from the press, this time from 
the top echelon. He asked for it when he 
decided to impose a Pentagon news gag. 

Now Richard W. Slocumb, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
has warned his fellow publishers that the 
flow of legitimate news is being dammed by 
unnecessary censorship and restrictions. 

As a point of illustration, Slocumb has 
cited the situation resulting from Wilson's 
order. It has cut sharply into the normal 
traffic of news, speeches, statements, and 
opinions. 

Probably at heart Wilson doesn’t agree 
with the principle of rigid censorship any 
more than we do. But when his Department 
recently came in for criticism it was natural 
for him to direct his subordinates to tie 
down their tongues. Then bureaucracy 
started to function, and suddenly the press 
found that everything had to be cleared. 

The business of clearing a bit of informa- 
tion or a story can get complicated and lu- 
dicrous in a huge setup like our Defense De- 
partment, spread out all over the free world. 

On the heels of a tightening-up such as 
that ordered by Wilson, the press finds that 
virtually nobody in the defense network— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or whatnot—wants 
to take responsibility. 

The results are ridiculous. A correspond- 
ent in Japan wants information about a new 
building going up on a defense installation. 
The Army won’t even admit there is a build- 
ing, although it’s in plain sight for all to 
see. A correspondent in Washington wants 
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an obituary on a dead naval officer. He faces 
a long delay while the information is cleared. 

Every correspondent in Washington knows 
the frustrations of bureaucratic censorship. 
He knows, too, that the situation would get 
worse unless the American press put up an 
occasional loud squawk. 

Protests are always in order when the press 
feels that the public is being denied the 
news to which it’s entitled. 








Bank Holding Companies: Views of 
Chicago Bankers on H. R. 2674 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 3 Congresses during which I have 
served on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I, as a Representative from 
Chicago, have made it a practice to mail 
to all the bankers in that great financial 
center copies of banking bills under con- 
sideration by our committee and to re- 
quest ‘expression of their judgment on 
the validity of the pending measures and 
their own thoughts as to the advisability 
of their enactment into law. 

For the past several weeks the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has held 
lengthy public hearings, followed by ex- 
ecutive sessions, on H. R. 2674, the bill 
introduced by Chairman Spence for the 
regulation of bank holding companies 
and their divestment of nonbanking in- 
terests. It is, of course, in the area of 
legislation of major importance, being 
the measure of greatest banking in- 
terest and effect on future banking 
operations to come before the 84th 
Congress. 


Following my practice of acquainting 
the House with the thinking of indivi- 
dual Chicago bankers as reflected in 
their correspondence with me, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include all the 
replies received to date on the maiter of 
H. R. 2674, as follows: 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: There is little question 
that one of the true assets of this country 
throughout its entire history has been the 
recognition of the rights of the individual. 
It has been the independence of the in- 
dividual that has made our country great. In 
recent years we have all witnessed a great 
trend toward bigness in business. In the 
automobile industry, the steel industry, in 
the retail field, and more recently in the 
banking system of the country, we have seen 
the growth of the large firms and chains and 
the gradual squeezing out of the independ- 
ent. 

You are now considering holding company 
legislation through your bill H. R. 2674 
which, if passed, will do much to guarantee 
the survival of the independent bank, which 
is the backbone of our banking structure. 
Let me urge you to support that bill and by 
so doing keep alive the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the independence of small bank- 
ing. 

Most sincerely, 
WiuuiaM O. KortTz, Jr., 
Vice President, American National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago. 
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CHATHAM Bank 


Dear Mr. O’Hara: The majority of the 
bankers in this State are opposed to holding 
companies for several logical reasons. 

Mainly the capital is supplied from other 
than residents of our State and the money 
that is earned by the bank is siphoned off 
to other parts of the Nation. In addition, 
many times they are interested in profits 
above stability. The dividends paid are usu- 
ally large and normally would be used in part 
as additions to capital if the bank were 
locally owned. 

Secondly, the absentee ownership does not 
understand the needs of the community as 
well as the unit banker who resides in the 
area he serves. 

Also, recently we had three Beutel banks 
in Chicago that caused the banking industry 
great concern. This would not have oc- 
curred had we had holding company legisla- 
tion at that time. 

Also permitting holding company groups 
to acquire banks is merely a vehicle to evade 
the law in those States that prohibit branch 
banks, which is the law of Illinois. The 
various banks owned are for all intents and 
purposes operated as branches of the parent 
bank. 

Therefore, I personally feel that H. R. 2674 
is just and equitable. 

Very truly yours, 
Wa rer J. RILEY, 
President, Chatham Bank of Chicago. 





First NATIONAL BANK 


Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: Thank you for 
your letter of March 1 asking for my com- 
ments on H. R. 2674. I happen to be presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, 
whose committee on Federal legislation has 
made a full study of this bill. Mr. George 
R. Boyles (whom I think you know), is presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and is chairman of the American Bank- 
ers Association committee on Federal legis- 
lation. Mr. Boyles is scheduled to appear 
before your committee next Monday and pre- 
sent the views of the association on this 
legislation. 

May I commend you for soliciting the views 
of your constituents on this important piece 
of banking legislation. 

With personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. LrvINcsTon, 

President, First National Bank of Chicago. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRA: I have your 
letter of the Ist, enclosing a copy of H. R. 
2674, the so-called Spence bill, on bank hold- 
ing companies legislation. 

I think the bill in its present form, or any- 
thing like it, is highly undesirable and would 
do much more harm than good. I have read, 
and am sure you have, the testimony of 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and I think his conclusions on what 
should be in a holding-company bill are, on 
the whole sound and that it would be ad- 
visable for Congress to adopt his recommen- 
dations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp E. Brown, 
Chairman of the Board, First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear BarRaTT: On my return to Chicago I 
find your letter of March 1 regarding H. R. 
2674—-so-called bank holding company legis- 
lation. 

I have studied this question quite inten- 
sively since 1947 and have twice testified 
in regard to it before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. My viewpoint 
is well known by the various groups in- 
volved in the discussions. 

Briefiy, I believe H. R. 2674 is unnecessarily 
restrictive in some respects to accomplish 
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the best results in the light of the goal of 
the proposed legislation, to wit, (1) the 
maintenance of sound, adequate, and com- 
petitive banking, and (2) a progressive co- 
ordination of our country’s banking struc- 
ture as it now exists. 

From the beginning, my thinking on this 
legislation has been along the lines outlined 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at the recent hear- 
ings before your committee. I believe legis- 
lation of that type would be more desirable 
and that it would be quite sufficient for the 
attainment of needed regulation—without 
playing favorites to any particular banking 
group. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD V. AMBERG, 
Vice President, First National Bank. 





LAKE SHORE NATIONAL BaNkK 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: Thank you for sending 
me the copy of H. R. 2674, the bill to provide 
for the control and regulation of bank hold- 
ing companies. 

I served the Illinois Bankers Association as 
its president for the fiscal year 1950-51 and 
I am currently serving as the chairman of the 
Federal legislative committee. In that capa- 
city I have had the opportunity to discuss 
holding company operations in Illinois with 
several Chicago and downstate bankers. The 
Illinois Bankers Association has taken action 
through its Council of Administration favor- 
ing H. R. 2674 as far as it pertains to the right 
of Illinois banks to continue to operate as 
individual units. We favor Federal legisla- 
tion that would freeze bank holding com- 
pany operations and divest them of their 
nonbanking interests. We are advised that 
State legislation can be adopted prohibiting 
bank holding company operations in Illinois 
corporations but that we would be very much 
in need of Federal legislation to control for- 
eign corporations licensed to do business in 
Illinois from acquiring ownership of stock 
in our Illinois banks. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH R. Frey, 
President, Lake Shore National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 





PULLMAN BaNK 


Dear Mr. O’Hara: Your letter enclosing a 
copy of H. R. 2674 (bank holding com- 
panies) arrived when I was out of town. 
Consequently, I ask that you excuse my delay 
in replying. 

We are grateful to you for your kind re- 
marks about the administration and opera- 
tions of our bank, in the course of the hear- 
ings. We feel that we have done a real 
service to our community in making use of 
capital which we have secured outside of the 
community, to provide support for a banking 
structure which has been able to extend the 
widest variety of banking services of any 
bank in Chicago. The capital that one needs 
for such an operation must be well informed 
capital, under the control of people who 
understand the banking business, and who 
encourage the local manegers of the bank to 
extend the bank’s services in fields which are 
of great value to the people living in the 
community in which the bank operates. 

The biggest objection I see in the proposed 
bill is that it goes a long way toward freezing 
certain independent banks into monopolistic 
positions in their communities. If they do 
not have to face any competition, particu- 
larly competition which has been developed 
in other sections of the country where some 
new thinking in banking may have been dis- 
covered, then the community in which such 
@ monopolistic bank operates is definitely the 
loser, because it does not gain the services 
and the lower rates established by competi- 
tion, that are found in other communities. 
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This is especially true in Illinois. 1 have 
done a good deal of traveling around banks 
in the State, particularly up in the Chicago 
area, and I have been shocked, from time to 
time, by situations in which the banker jn a 
given community denies his community 4jj 
kinds of bank services and competitive rates 
simply because he is without the competition 
to force him into them. This picture is radi- 
cally different in communities where branch 
banking is permitted, and the local offices of 
big city banks bring to the communities the 
wide variety of services and competitive 
rates which the big banks have been able 
to discover in the larger metropolitan cen. 
ters. Certainly the public is the gainer 
under this latter condition, and is the looser 
under the condition wherein the independ. 
ent banker, wholly without competition, 
metes and parcels out to the community just 
whatever kind of banking service he in his 
own undisputed judgment determines the 
community shall have. 

Today we are witnessing the return to the 
American business scene of the independent 
grocer, backed up by such huge grocery 
co-ops as certified grocers, IGA, Royal Blue, 
etc. This new independent grocer is gain- 
ing the full advantage of the mass-buying 
capabilities of his co-ops, and of the research 
in marketing practices done by his co-ops, 
and is setting up his stores according to the 
very finest standards of store management. 
From our observation in our own area, he is 
earning, in many cases, twice as much 4s the 
best that any chain store has been able to 
produce in the same location. 

Where did he learn these practices? From 
the big food chains. No one of us would like 
to go back to the old, musty, confused, and 
high-priced independent grocery. Yet the 
change from those bad methods of merchan- 
dising groceries was accomplished because 
the big food chains were able to operate 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, and bring to all of our com- 
munities the benefits of mass buying, scien- 
tific merchandising, and vigorous competi- 
tion. It really has not taken very long for 
the American independent business system 
to find how to copy the practices of the 
chains, and, through the co-ops, to enable 
individual grocers to merchandise more effec- 
tively than the chains themselves. 

If we ham-string competitive banking, so 
that it will be impossible for the highly 
efficient and competitive banking organiza- 
tions of the larger metropolitan centers to 
bring their services and competitive prac- 
tices into local communities, then the 
banking business will never enjoy the en- 
lightening effects of good and intelligent 
competition. I don’t think that any legal 
or political measures which protect inde- 
pendent bankers by freezing them into 
monopolistic positions in their communities, 
is worth the cost to the American public of 
the lack of the beneficial effects of vigorous 
competition, which has always been good for 
any American business. 

These are my general feelings toward the 
banking holding company bill. In looking 
through the copy of the bill which you sent 
me, I note the following: 

Page 2, line 25: I am vigorously opposed to 
giving to ary mutual savings bank any 
greater privilege to own the stock of 4 com- 
mercial bank than is given to any other type 
of corporation. There has been far too much 
granting of power to these mutual institu 
tions, whose managements are frozen inte 
office by the simple practice wherein new 
trustees or directors are elected by the exist- 
ent board of directors. This really results 
in the creation of a private enterprise, and 
not a cooperative, consisting of the group of 
men who retain themselves in office at ve'y 
attractive salaries. 

Page 6, lines 23 to 25: As a Congressman 
from Illinois, you are probably aware of the 
fact that bank holding companies are _ 
prohibited by law in Illinois, but neither 
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are they authorized. Under these provisions, 
banks have operated very successfully in 
Illinois, and bank holding companies also. 


J object to allowing the Federal Government 
any greater prerogative in regulating this 
sort of thing than the State has of itself. 
I feel most postively that these particular 
jines should be stricken from the bill. 

Page 7, lines 6 to 9: This would apparently 
preclude a bank from engaging in any way 
in the insurance business. I am most posi- 
tively opposed to this provision, which places 
panks at serious disadvantages in competi- 
tion with savings and loan associations, 
mortgage brokers, and all other corporations 
which are permitted to engage, directly or 
indirectly, in the insurance business. There 
js no reason in the world why banks should 
not be able to do the same things here that 
other corporations are permitted to do. 

I appreciate especially your interest in 
writing to us about these matters. I sin- 
cerely hope that these thoughts may be 
helpful to you. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD O’TOOLE, 
Executive Vice President of 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


George R. Boyles, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, is chairman of the 
national legislative committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. He was one of the 
principal witnesses at the public hearings of 
the Banking and Currency Commitee. His 
testimony will be found on pages 405-429 of 
the public hearings. 





Parental Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial that appeared in the 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger under date 
of May 10, 1955: 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Newark should wateh with interest the 
program which New York City says it will 
put into action to stem juvenile delinquency. 

Our problems are not identical, of course, 
but this much is certain: We have too much 
Juvenile delinquency, too. 

New York’s answer is to spend money. It 
Proposes to spend $3,410,000 over 3 years. 
This year’s budget is $1,500,000. The money 
will go to hire recreation staffs, for testing 
the work of police agencies, for expanding 
facilities. 

Perhaps it will work. We fervently hope 
60. At least the big city is trying. 

All of the money and all of the reports and 
all of the studies won't change the fact, 
however, that parents are at the root of juve- 
nile delinquency. 
see many parents are indifferent to what 
their kids do. And it’s not just poverty that 
makes parents indifferent. Some of the 
worst delinquents come from the best homes. 

Perhaps the answer is parental responsi- 
bility. It's been suggested before, but it’s 
not practiced, 
ene community has a right to protect its 
; ms sts. If a parent, through neglect, per- 

uts a child to endanger the community, 
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should the parent not be held responsible? 
Lots of parents might suddenly develop a 
wholesome interest in where their kids hang 
out, and in what they do, if they know that 
they’re liable to be fined for the mischief 
done by the kids. 





Ike’s Economic Report Is a Tribute to the 
New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing condensation of Thomas L. 
Stokes article from the Toledo Blade 
which appeared in the April 1955 issue 
of the Democratic Digest is deserving of 
our attention: 


IKE’s ECONOMIC ReEporT Is A TRIBUTE TO THE 
NEw DEAL 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It often takes time, sometimes adversity, 
to put past events in just and proper per- 
spective. Take, for example, that era of 
reform known as the Roosevelt New Deal 
back in the middle and early 1930's which 
has been slammed and pilloried, even down 
to the last congressional election campaign. 


It is worthy of note that it now is paid 
high tribute at long last—and significantly 
by the first Republican administration since 
then. ‘You will find this scattered through- 
out President Eisenhower’s Economic Report 
to Congress. That gives repeated credit to 
antidepression measures put on the statute 
books by the Roosevelt New Deal in helping 
to keep the recession of last year from snow- 
balling into a real depression. 


Naturally the Eisenhower report does not 
identify those as Roosevelt New Deal meas- 
ures, which would be too much to ask of any 
political party, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic. It just tells how the administration 
utilized them, with effusive praise for that 
operation. 


Nowhere in the comprehensive report of 
the President’s Council of Economic Adavis- 
ers submitted to Congress will you find the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Nor, for an- 
other, that of the late Senator Carter Glass, 
a Virginia Democrat, who put through the 
banking laws which gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment more of a free hand to devise flexi- 
ble policies to check downward swings in the 
economy. Nor the name of Marriner S. 
Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for many years, who directed recovery 
efforts possible through credit policies. Nor 
the late Senator Robert F. Wagner, New York 
Democrat, sponsor of unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age-pension laws. Nor any 
other in the galaxy of New Deal reform fig- 
ures, 

Yet, anonymous though they remain in 
the President’s report, they are highly com- 
plimented by proxy in the detailed story in 
the economic report. It relates how the 
1953-54 recession was checked and recovery 
set in motion by infusion of unemployment 
benefits into the stream of purchasing power 
to bolster the economy; by farm-price sup- 
ports; by the use of monetary policy and tax 
reductions, as well as other instrumentalities 
and methods to be found in the solid body of 
social and economic measures and policies 
enacted and instituted 20 years ago, and often 
after long, frustrating, and bitter battles. 
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One sentence in the President's report 
might be regarded as a sort of memorial to 
those men and measures, if somewhat re- 
strained and reserved: 

“It is well to recall that we have developed 
in our country a fiscal system that tends to 
cushion or offset a decline in private income.” 

The economists who drafted the economic 
report offer the forgotten men, against with- 
out credit, the flattery of imitation by advo- 
cating more of what they did—further im- 
provement and extension of the Social Se- 
curity System, increase of the statutory min- 
imum wage, more public housing, all orig- 
inally started in the 1930’s, 

The President’s report takes the year from 
July 1953 to July 1954 to spell out the story. 
While production income declined $4.4 bil- 
lion during that period, this was more than 
offset, it explained, by the payment to the 
public of $2.2 billion for unemployment in- 
surance and other social security benefits, 
and by tax reductions amounting to 83 bil- 
lion, so that “the income available to the 
public for spending and savin, actually in- 
creased by nearly $1 billion.” 

The report insisted throughout that Gov- 
ernment must operate actively to check eco- 
nomic recession, saying in fact that, among 
lessons learned by the experience of this set- 
back, the first was “that wise and early ac- 
tion by Government can stave off serious dif- 
ficulties later.” 

For years it was the fashion, and still is in 
some quarters, to condemn the New Deal 
economic and social reforms as weakening 
the fiber of our people and encouraging 
them to lean on the Government. This myth 
is exploded by the economic report. As for 
this recent experience, it says that, while 
Government helped, the recovery itself was 
brought about by the American people who, 
it said, have developed a mood of confidence 
in their economy. Though the report does 
not say s0, it is suggested that such con- 
fidence grows, itself, from confidence built 
up among the people during the New Deal 
era that the Government will lend a hand 
when there is trouble, and now has means to 
do this effectively. 





Mrs. Hobby Charged With Culpability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Hobby, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
stirred up a witches brew of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. Unfortunately 
Dr. Scheele, a good doctor, is cast in a 
bad role as her front. Mrs. Hobby has 
now suspended further distribution of 
the antipolio vaccine. She proclaims, 
however, that the vaccine is safe. Sup- 
pose the investigation reveals that the 
vaccine, as manufactured, is unsafe? 
Where does this leave the anxious par- 
ents of the 5 million children already 
inoculated? Why did not Mrs. Hobby 
insist upon proper inspection before and 
not after she gave the green light? 

Why did the President recently assure 
the Nation that all was well? He is not 
without responsibility for the actions of 
his agent, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. This 
lady is indeed very culpable. 
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Trinity Project in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
among many specious arguments now 
being leveled against the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project is one to the 
effect that atomic energy will replace the 
hydroelectric energy this project would 
develop. 

In answer to those arguments I am 
submitting herewith excerpts from tes- 
timony of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
engineers dealing with hydro versus 
atomic power. The testimony was taken 
during House Interior Committee hear- 
ings on the Trinity project in California. 


EXCERPT FROM THE TESTIMONY ON THE 
TRINITY PROJECT 


Mr. ASPINALL. The Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Gerdes, on page 2 of your 
statement we find the words that by 1956 
postwar additions in new hydro and steam 
power capacity of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. will amount to nearly 3 million kilo- 
watts, increasing the total system to 4.4 
million, and your 1l-year postwar construc- 
tion program will represent an investment 
of $1.6 billion. 

In addition to that investment I under- 
stand that you have plans beyond 1956 for 
the construction of steam plants and also 
hydro developments, have you not? 

Mr. GERDES. Yes; we have plans for con- 
struction of additional powerplants, both 
steam and hydro. In our area the power- 
load is increased rapidly each year, and 
we have to keep building ahead to take care 
of those demands. 

Mr. Dawson. And that involves a good 
many millions of dollars, as you estimated? 

Mr. GerDEs. I could state it this way: Last 
year my company spent, if I recall the figure 
correctly, approximately $170 million. That 
includes distribution lines and transmission 
lines as well as generating facilities. It also 
includes some gas facilities. It is a very 
large sum of money we are speaking of. 

Mr. Dawson. Now, in view of the fact that 
some of those who would oppose future 
reclamation projects involving hydro devel- 
opment are claiming that the atomic age is 
upon us and is about to blossom forth, do 
you figure you are taking any chance with 
that kind of investment in hydro and steam 
plants? 

Mr. GERDES. We are planning to build 
hydro plants and we are planning to build 
steam plants. We do not feel we are taking 
any risk in building them because of the 
development of atomic energy. As a matter 
of fact , we are participating with four other 
companies in a study of the development of 
atomic energy. We have recently made an 
offer to the Atomic Energy Commission 
which would involve the construction of a 
sizeable plant. We do not regard the de- 
velopment of atomic energy as a threat to 
our existing development of the plants that 
we intend to build. 

Mr. Dawson. That would include both 
hydro and steam? 

Mr. GervEs. That includes both hydro and 
steam. On anything that we know today, 
atomic energy, at least in our area, is not 
competitive with the conventional plants. I 
am speaking as of this day. It may be that 
within a few years—and I would not predict 
how many—it may become competitive. 
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Mr. Dawson. As of this day you do figure 
you are safe in projecting your future plans 
far enough ahead that you are willing to go 
ahead now and construct steam and hydro 
plants? 

Mr. Gerpes. In the first place we have to 
go ahead with our plans in order to meet 
prospective loads; and in the next place we 
think we are safe. Atomic energy, so far 
as electric power is concerned, is only an- 
other source of fuel to generate steam. If 
and when it becomes competitive—that is, 
when atomic energy can produce electric 
energy at a cost equal to or less than the 
conventional plants—it will just be another 
source of fuel. As a matter of fact, every 
year that we build a plant, that plant is 
more efficient than the one we built pre- 
viously due to progress of the art. 

Mr. Dawson. But it would not render your 
hydroplants obsolete? 

Mr. Gerpves. It would not; no. The older 
plants are relegated to a point where you 
use them less. You use your most efficient 
plants at the base of the load curve. In 
other words, the most efficient plant is run 24 
hours a day, or as much time as you can 
run it, and the less efficient, older plants 
are run to met the load peaks. 





Act on Vaccine Control Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of May 
10, 1955: 

Act oN VACCINE CONTROL Now 


Dr. Scheele has issued a lengthy report on 
the results of the study made of the Salk 
vaccine program by a panel of distinguished 
scientists which contains much that is en- 
couraging, much that is confusing. No- 
where does he spell out precisely what the 
rechecking of manufacturing processes and 
of existing supplies by Government labora- 
tories is intended to discover. 

He reaffirms his confidence in the Salk 
vaccine as such—which is good. He says that 
it is actually being made more effective— 
which is better. But the heart of his state- 
ment, the delay in going forward with vac- 
cination, can only be understood by infer- 
ence, by collateral information. 


It is clear that in the product of the Cut- 
ter Laboratories an as yet unexplained phe- 
nomenon has appeared—a definite associa- 
tion “between the administration of the 
Cutter vaccine and the few cases of po- 
liomyelitis that have occurred after its ad- 
ministration.” This association was not 
foreshadowed in the massive experimental 
vaccination last year (in which the Cutter 
Laboratories did not participate). It cer- 
tainly justifies the suspension of production 
by that firm until the cause is found and 
eradicated. It might well warrant a revi- 
sion of recent Government testing prac- 
tices—which apparently were based on the 
assumption that, after the success of last 
year’s program, production methods for the 
vaccine had been stabilized and only spot 
checks and reviews of “protocols” were suffi- 
cient to insure safety. 

Since such a recheck would involve going 
back over laboratory samples of lots already 
distributed, it is wise to halt inoculations 
until they have been cleared. But if this 
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chain of reasoning is correct, why diq p; 
Scheele not make it plain in his report) 
If there are detectable differences between 
the Cutter vaccine and that of other compa. 
nies, why did he not say so? If not, what 
is expected from the new tests? 

The lack of clarity in recent statements 
by the Surgeon General is a strong argu- 
ment for a form of national contro] which 
would provide for full, objective, carefully 
evaluated information by the Government, 
The delay in the program, which wil] mean 
greater pressure on vaccine supplies as the 
period of a higher incidence of polio draws 
nearer, makes an even more powerful case 
for compulsory allocation according to neeg 
and protection against a black market. At 
the same time, the pause in mass vaccing. 
tion allows time for legislation and setting 
up the administration of a national law, [It 
must be done now, when the opportunity 
offers and the need is more urgent than 
ever. 





Bootlegging: It’s a Big Problem Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when vill 
the Nation learn. We certainly should 
have learned our lesson from prohibition, 
Now, we are having prohibition by 
taxation. ‘The liquor taxes are so high 
that moonshiners and bootleggers are 
once again reaping a harvest. It is high 
time we took a new look at the liquor 
taxes with a view toward reducing them, 
Look magazine is to be complimented on 
its article entitled “Bootlegging: It’s a 
Big Problem Again,” by Jack Wilson, 
which appears in its current issue. 

It reads as follows: 

The hard facts of 1955 economics are re- 
viving the lawlessness that was a byproduct 
of prohibition. Bootleggers are cashing in 
again. 

The current rise of bootlegging doesn’t in- 
volve any law against quaffing strong waters. 
It has come about simply because the price 
of legal liquor has been forced so high that 
many prospective customers can’t pay and 
others won’t. The inevitable result has been 
the opening up of a big market among con- 
sumers in the low-income brackets. The 
bootleggers are demonstrating that they're 
able and more than willing to fill the 
demand. 

Large illicit distilleries, professional jobs 
producing 1,000 or 2,000 gallons a day, have 
been springing up in the eastern cities. Last 
fall, Federal agents raided a column still that 
occupied three full stories of a brick building 
in Philadelphia. The plant cost at least 
$75,000 and had a capacity of 1,000 gallons 
of alcohol per day. A similar still was seized 
near Hackettstown, N. J. In the past 2 years, 
20 others, the same size or larger, have been 
uncovered in New York and its vicinity, i 
cluding one giant in a Brooklyn warehouse 
leased from the city. 3 

These big outfits, financed by big-time 
racketeers, turn out raw alcohol to supply 
the half-pint trade and the back-alley 22 
mills. And the little pot stilis, built around 
a couple of barrels, a few feet of coppe 
tubing and a good felt hat for a strainer, 
are still sprouting in the southern hills faster 
than the revenuers can smash them. 

Licensed-liquor industry people estimate 
that 1 out of every 4 gallons of high-pro™ 
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liquor sold in this country today comes from 
unlicensed stills. The Federal Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division feels this estimate— 
for certain areas, at least—is high. Never- 
heless, the number of outlaw stills seized 
eral agents has definitely increased 
every year since the end of the war. This 
year it will be the highest since 1942 when 
sugar rationing cut off the flow of illegal 
liquor. And today’s stills produce far 
greater volume than did the prohibition 
pathtubs. 

The bootleg trade hurts you, the American 
citizen, in many ways—indirectly and di- 
actly, Illicit distilleries cheat the State 
and Federal Governments out of nearly 
three-quarters of @ billion dollars in taxes 
every year. You have to pay the money 
instead. For the average four-person family, 
it amounts to an income-tax boost of about 
$19 a year, to make up for the revenue 
stamps bootleggers don’t buy. 

More important, in the last 4 years, 65 
persons are known to have died from poi- 
conous bootleg liquor—42 of them in a sin- 
gle week in Atlanta, Ga., where a peddler 
used wood alcohol to stretch his merchan- 
dise. Hundreds more were blinded and hos- 
nitalized. 

The basic economics of bootlegging are 
about the same as they were during pro- 
hibition. A gallon of 180-proof alcohol from 
an unlicensed still costs a little over $1. 


the 
by Fed 


When it has been cut to half strength, it 
makes 2 gallons of hootch that can be ped- 
died at retail for around $3 a fifth. The 
corrosive product may loosen the drinker’s 


fillings, but licensed dealers can’t compete 
in price. 
HERE’S WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


The average price of a fifth of 86.8-proof 
blended whiskey in a legal liquor store is 
about $4.27. That includes $1.89 for pro- 
ducing, bottling, advertising, and distribut- 
ing. The remaining $2.38 represents local, 
State, and Federal taxes. Put it another 
way: To buy $1.89 worth of whisky, you have 
to pay $4.27. A bootlegger can sell the same 
amount for $3 and still do very well. 

All but 48 cents of that $2.38 tax goes to 
the Federal Government, most of it in the 
form of the $10.50 excise tax per proof gallon 
imposed in 1951 to help pay for the Korean 
war. Previously, liquor had been taxed $9 
a gallon to help pay for World War II. 

When the rate was increased to $10.50, the 
rise was billed as an emergency measure, and 
the law specified that it would revert to $9 
on April 1, 1954. But before the expiration 
date, the $10.50 rate was extended a year, to 
April 1,1955. It was done without debate on 
he floor of Congress. Congress doesn’t like 
to talk about liquor taxes any more than 
necessary. Temperance organizations have 
sharp ears, long memories and a good many 
votes. A Congressman who rises up in favor 
of cutting liquor levies is running the risk 
of being tagged a seducer of American youth. 

The legal-liquor industry regards this big 
excise tax as the principal cause of the boot- 
legging boom. Federal statistics show that 
between 1945 (when the tax went from $6 
to $9) and the end of the last fiscal year, 
Seizures of illicit stills increased 65 percent. 
And seizures of sour mash, an indication of 
aa size of the stills, increased almost 170 
ercent. 

“This multimillion-dollar racket can be 
Curbed only by reducing the fabulous profit 
‘icentive given by the current record-break- 
ing tax on liquor,” said Thomas J. Donovan, 
vice president of Licensed Beverage Indus- 
tries, Inc., a spokesman for the business. 

oo novan believes that if the $10.50 tax 
‘ re allowed to revert to $9, the loss to the 
7overnment in excise taxes would be nearly, 
completely, offset by increased income and 
~~ taxes which would flow into the 
‘an “sury @s @ result of increased sales, He 
“es Studies made by the Treasury Depart- 


ment and the University of Minnesota to 
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back his claim that while the Federal Gov- 
ernment would lose about $63,100,000 in 
excise taxes, it would gain at least $36,000,000 
in increased corporation and personal in- 
come-tax payments. The States, in turn, 
would collect an additional $18,000,000. Also, 
he says, if the sales increased the full amount 
indicated by the studies, the Federal Treas- 
ury would show a net gain of $52,000,000 as a 
result of the tax cut, and the States a $35,- 
000,000 profit. 

The licensed industry, however, got a sad 
jolt this winter when President Eisenhower 
announced that he wanted all present levies 
extended. Some of the realists in the busi- 
ness admitted that they were not surprised. 
The only time Congress ever voted to lower 
the tax rate on liquor was shortly after the 
Civil War. It’s been going up gradually ever 
since, with never a setback. 

Federal officials believe that the answer to 
bootlegging lies in stricter enforcement of 
laws and sterner punishment. The Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division last year revamped 
its inspection system in the licensed distil- 
leries and shook more than 100 agents loose 
for outside work. Nearly half of them were 
sent into the New York-New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania section to hunt the new crop of liquor 
racketeers. The rest were assigned to the 
Southeastern States. These two areas are 
the hot spots. There is little bootlegging on 
the west coast, in the Southwest or Midwest. 
One ATTD man says, “Things are so dull 
in Chicago that we're beginning to won- 
der, * ee" 

An estimated 85 percent of the illegal 
whisky is cooked in the area south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. 
Moonshining is a southern tradition—there 
has always been a good supply of illegal corn 
back in the hills. Most of it is made in small 
backwoods pot stills. Lately, however, larger 
plants of modern design and considerable 
capacity have been found around some 
southern cities. 

Seizure statistics indicate that at least 
one new moonshine pot starts bubbling for 
every one the revenuers knock out. Fed- 
eral seizures in the 7 Southeastern States 
total between 700 and 800 a month. Simi- 
larly, seizures of moonshiners’ automobiles 
and trucks in that area remain steady from 
month to month—between 80 and 115 auto- 
mobiles, and from 30 to 40 trucks. 

The operators seem to be little affected by 
the raids. Arrest records indicate that many 
moonshiners who are picked up stop off on 
their way home from the courthouse and col- 
lect apparatus for new stills. Many State 
courts are lenient with small-time mroon- 
shiners, punish them with a scolding and a 
suspended sentence. 

The licensed-liquor interests, cooperating 
with other businessmen, have organized an 
Anti-Moonshine Association in Atlanta to 
combat the traditionally tolerant attitude 
toward manufacture of “white mule.” This 
group is spreading the message that moon- 
shining is a criminal matter, that it leads to 
such tragedies as the wood-alcohol plague in 
Atlanta, and that it adds to the taxpayers’ 
woes. 

Addressing a meeting of the association, 
Dwight E. Avis, director of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, said, “We are never 
going to be able to stamp out moonshining 
until we have an aroused public opinion 
which recognizes a criminal for what he is 
and makes its feelings felt by the courts and 
prosecutors.” 

Lately, there has been a trend toward 
stiffer penalties. Last November, an eight- 
man ring was convicted in a Federal district 
court in Virginia. Four of the defendants 
drew sentences of 2 and 3 years, 2 got 18 
months, and the remaining 2 drew 1 year. 
Appeals are pending. 

The operation of this gang was more or 
less typical of large-scale bootlegging in the 
South. Three of the leaders—Robert Orton, 
Hubert Hoffler, and Rubin Pierce—began by 
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taking over an automobile business in Ports- 
mouth, Va. They used this enterprise to 
acquire and service the trucks they needed 
for transporting moonshine. They built a 
500-gallon still nearby, which was raided 
after running 3 weeks. Then they went into 
business in Ahoskie, N. C., and got by for 6 
weeks before being caught. All told, they 
produced 6,976 gallons of country-style corn 
liquor, and they cheated the Federal Govern- 
ment out of $61,748 in taxes. 

The new bootleggers are well heeled and 
ruthless; there are more of them getting into 
the racket every month. Noone has founda 
solution to the problem. No one really 
doubts that as long as moonshine is cheaper 
than legal liquor, there’ll be a demand for it. 
And there will always be bootleggers to fill 
the demand. 


RA 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th» cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
‘House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to 
form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, it is 
contended that the power of two seats 
each for Hawaii and Alaska is sought 
only for the protection of their interests. 
Unfortunately, the voting powers of these 
Senators cannot be limited to measures 
which affect these Territories alone. 
The senatorial power proposed in this bill 
would, of necessity, include the power to 
decide upon, and to vote against, the 
interests of each of the 48 States. 

It is a recognized maxim that power 
without corresponding accountability 
and responsibility invites abuse and mal- 
administration. 

For example: Alaska, with 2 Senators, 
would possess one-fiftieth of the power 
to pass on appropriations of $60 billion 
per year. That share of power to spend 
is $1,200,000,000. Yet Alaska’s responsi- 
bility for the collection of taxes, as rep- 
resented by her 1954 Federal taxes, is 
only $48 million or 1,000 times less than 
the total budget. Alaska’s Senators 
would be accountable to only 128,000 
people—-27,000 voters—although the 
$1,200,000,000—her share of the spending 
power—is collected from more than 3 
million people. 

It is contended that Hawaii is entitled 
to statehood by reason of the fact that 
her population is greater than that of 
either Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, or 
Delaware. 


It should be noted that each of these 
States was admitted before the ratifica- 
tion of the 17th amendment. This 
amendment fundamentally altered the 
basis for the allotment of two Senators to 
each State. The change in the mode of 
selection of Senators, to that of popular 
suffrage, totally destroyed the justifica- 
tion for equal representation, that of two 
Senators for each State. 


This 17th amendment recognized the 
trend toward a national government and 
away from the Federal union of sovereign 
States. No State has been admitted to 
the Union since the adoption of the 17th 
amendment, Thus, other States furnish 
ho valid precedent for the admission, 
today, of territories on the basis of rep- 
Tesentation by two Senators in the 
United States Senate. 
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Mr. Chairman, the correct and the 
equitable principle for the distribution 
of power in a national legislative body, 
elected by direct popular suffrage, is 
that of representation proportional to 
population. The apportionment of Sen- 
ators on any other basis violates the basic 
concepts of constitutional representative 
government. 

There is ample authority in the de- 
liberations at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which would admit States, 
hereafter, upon the basis of representa- 
tion in the United States Senate in ac- 
cordance with population. 

At the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution, the largest State, Virginia, 
had a population of 747,000; the smallest 
State, Delaware, had 59,000; a ratio of 
about 12 to 1. Today, the ratio between 
the largest and the smallest State is 
about 100 to 1. The gentlemen of that 
Convention had the foresight to make 
our Constitution amendable to provide 
for this type of contingency. 

The convention specifically deleted, by 
a vote of 9 to 2, a proposal that new 
States be admitted on the same terms 
with the original States. In fact, article 
V of the Constitution is one of the clauses 
which cannot be amended. It provides 
in part, that no State can be deprived of 
its power to consent to accept less than 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

This bill should be laid aside, until 
such time as Congress shall, have had an 
opportunity, to give consideration to a 
constitutional amendment that would 
either limit the senatorial representation 
of States to be admitted or one that 
would admit States by the same pro- 
cedure as is required for the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment. 

COMMUNISM 


The Hawaiian statehood bill was last 
considered by this House on March 10, 
1953. Since then, there have been 
startling disclosures of communistic con- 
trols in Hawaii. Although the Commu- 
nists began their activities in 1937, the 
full force of their power did not become 
apparent until recent events. 

In attempting to assess the extent of 
the influence of communism in Hawaii, 
we should keep in mind that Hawaii can 
be fairly compared in population and 
area to an average congressional district. 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House would view with greatest alarm 
the prospect of having the same degree 
of communistic power in their districts, 
as now exists in Hawaii. 

In Hawaii, communistic power is 
centered in and its influence emanates 
from two unions, the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union—the ILWU—and the United Pub- 
lic Workers Union—the UPW. 

The ILWU has a membership of 25,000. 
About 2,000 of them are stevedores and 





dock workers. The balance work on 
plantations and in various type indus- 
tries. This union dominates and is the 
leader in union activities in Hawaii. The 
international president of the ILWU is 
Harry Bridges. He has been cited time 
after time as a Communist. Next to 
William Z. Foster, who heads the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, Harry 
Bridges is the most powerful figure in the 
party. 

Jack Hall is the regional director of the 
ILWU in Hawaii. He is one of seven de- 
fendants convicted by Federal prosecu- 
tion on June 19, 1953, for conspiracy to 
overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment. His photo is the first one on the 
left in the newspaper account on the 
blackboard. 

These convicted Communists are on 
bail awaiting their appeal. Although it 
is almost 2 years since their conviction, 
they continue in the same communistic 
activities today, unhampered. A news- 
paper account on the blackboard quotes 
Jack Hall as taking credit for the sweep- 
ing political victory in last fall’s Hawaii 
elections. In fact, one territorial sena- 
tor went to Jack Hall’s aid as a charac- 
ter witness during his trial and another 
senator furnished bail for him. 

The UPW is another cloak to cover 
communistic activity in Hawaii. It has 
a membership of 2,000 government pub- 
lic workers. They include government 
employees in the jails, fire department, 
and the public works. This union is 
headed by known and publicly identified 
Communists. It collaborates 100 percent 
with the ILWU in the fields of labor, pol- 
itics, and communistic education. 

It is common knowledge in Hawaii that 
both unions are completely communistic 
controlled. 

The CIO expelled both the ILWU and 
the UPW in 1950 on the ground that they 
were Communist controlled. 

We can fairly judge the control of the 
Communists over the ILWU and the ad- 
herence and the sympathy of the mem- 
bership for the communistic cause by re- 
ferring to the dock strike on June 19, 
1953. Within an hour after the jury 
had convicted Jack Hall and his cocon- 
spirators, 24,000 members of the ILWU 
went on strike. These strikers even re- 
fused to load military cargo for Korea. 
The Navy-Army personnel had to take 
over the work of loading ships when the 
ILWU strike paralyzed the docks, sugar, 
and pineapple plantations. 

This strike was not called because of 
any legitimate labor dispute. It was a 
strike to demonstrate the power and to 
attempt to intimidate our governmental 
processes. 

This board contains newspaper ac- 
counts of this strike in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin and in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser. They are the leading news- 
papers in Hawaii. 
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The Honolulu Advertiser refers to this 
strike of June 19, 1953, in its editorial 
as “one of the ugliest demonstrations of 
bad citizenship on record. Their defi- 
ance of due process of trial by jury con- 
stitutes a direct threat to the mainte- 
nance of law and order.” 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin uses the 
following language in its editorial on 
June 22, 1953, in reference to the strike: 

The other, of course, is the determination 
of the ILWU leaders to mold the thinking 
@s well as the actions of its members. That 
determination has carried the ILWU to the 
extent of taking union workers off the job 
within hours after the jury of 12 good Amer- 
ican citizens had given its honest verdict. 
But even the shock of anger does not justify 
this walk-off action, which is in effect a re- 
bellion against the American Jury system. 


The outstanding local Hawaiian news- 
papers, the Star-Bulletin and the Adver- 
tiser, each of them indict and convict 
both the leadership and the 25,000 mem- 
bers of the ILWU of knowing, willful, 
communistic, and rebellious defiance of 
lawful authority. 

This was not the first Communist sym- 
pathy strike by the ILWU. In August 
1950, this same ILWU staged a strike to 
protest the jailing of Harry Bridges, its 
international president, in connection 
with his conviction for perjury arising 
out of communistic charges. A news- 
paper account of this strike is on the 
blackboard. 

The Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties for the Territory of Hawaii is com- 
posed of 4 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
It submitted its report of 2 years of in- 
vestigation, containing 300 pages, to the 
Hawaiian Legislature on February 28, 
1955. ‘This is a copy of the report. 

On page 218 of this report, this Com- 
mission had this to say about the UPW: 

It is the considered opinion of this Com- 
mission that this control (referring to con- 
trol of public workers by the Communist 
Party) UPW presents a potentially grave se- 
curity problem in case of a national emer- 
gency, and that this problem has been in- 
tensified by the coalition of the Communist 
leadership of the UPW with the Communist 
leadership of the ILWU. 


Now this Commission is composed of 
men who know conditions in Hawaii. 
They are the best informed authority on 


the subject of communism there. They 
are telling us, in plain language, that 
one of our most strategic outposts is 
honeycombed with traitors and sabo- 
teurs. They are serving notice that in 
event of war, these Communists could 
and would paralyze the island’s public 
works and her economy, and pose a seri- 
ous threat to our military operations. 

Let us look into the propaganda and 
the educational apparatus of the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii. 

The Communists publish three differ- 
ent newspapers in Hawaii. One is an 
ILWU publication, another is the Hono- 
lulu Record, and the third is a Filipino 
language newspaper. 

A copy of the Honolulu Record is on 
the board. Five of the convicted Com- 
munists are associated with this news- 
paper as owners, editors, or employees. 
Both the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Territorial Subver- 
sive Commission have branded this 
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newspaper as part of the worldwide 
Communist propaganda apparatus. 

All of its writers are Communists. 
The record of their communistic affilia- 
tions are contained on the board. 

Since the conviction of the 5 persons 
associated with this newspaper, the an- 
niversary edition has grown from 48 
pages in 1952 to 72 pages in 1954. The 
advertisements in the paper increased 
from 2,137 ads in one issue in 1953, to 
2.586 ads in the one comparable issue 
in 1954. Ninety-eight percent of these 
advertisers, these 2,500 people, must be 
regarded as part of the hard core of 
the communistic reserve forces in 
Hawaii. 

The increasing public acceptance of 
this paper and the recognition of the 
political power of the Communist Party 
can be judged from these figures: 

In the 1952 elections, 38 candidates 
for public office advertised in the Hono- 
lulu Record. In the 1954 elections, 62 
candidates—in elections for 76 public 
offiices—placed ads in this publicly 
known Communist newspaper. 

As part of its communistic educational 
program, the ILWU in July 1954 estab- 
lished 16 book-lending libraries in Ha- 
waii. Their books have been examined 
by the Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties and are found to be uniformly sub- 
versive. They teach the classic doctrine 
of class conflict and revolution. An ex- 
ample is a book which is entitled “Strike 
Strategy.” <=t is a handbook on mass 
strike techniques which apply military 
theory to the conduct of labor disputes. 

The paid educational director of the 
ILWU is an_ identified Communist. 
Within the last year this director en- 
gineered a very clever arrangement with 
the Library of Hawaii, a public govern- 
mental library. He has placed with the 
library a series of communistic films. 
They became available there for public 
use and propaganda. In return the 
library is storing and shipping them on 
schedules furnished by the ILWU, main- 
taining records, and repairing the films. 
Under this scheme the taxpayers pay for 
serving this communistic propaganda 
outlet. 

This same educational director syste- 
matically bombards the teachers of the 
public schools with communistic litera- 
ture. He recommends books and propa- 

anda courses to be taught to the chil- 
Gren by the teachers. 

Four radio stations are regularly 
scheduled every day to hammer the cur- 
rent Moscow propaganda line to the peo- 
ple of Hawaii. These radio broadcasts 
are made in the English, Filipino, and 
Japanese languages daily and syste- 
matically. The daily schedules are con- 
tained on the blackboard. 

The Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties reports that the Communist Party 
spends $200,000 annually for propaganda 
purposes. It has succeeded in inculcat- 
ing a whole generation of Hawaiian 
people with communistic doctrines. 

Let us see how far the Communist 
Party has progressed in their political ob- 
jectives. Jack Hall, the convicted Com- 
munist, coordinated and directed the 
union support for his candidates in the 
last election of November 1954. In 7 
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senate contests, the ILWU endorsed ¢ 
candidates; 5 of the ILWU-endorseq 
candidates won. With the holdoye 
senators, the ILWU-endorsed senatoy; 
constitute a majority in the senate. 

In the Territorial house of represen}. 
atives, 22 ILWU candidates were electeq 
out of a total membership of 30. In the 
county elections, 32 ILWU candidate 
won in 38 contests. 

It is an accepted fact in Hawaii that 
the ILWU and the Communist Party not 
only influence but also dominate the Ter. 
ritorial legislature. Only 2 wecks ago 
Newton Miyagi, an identified Communis; 
ILWU leader, stated publicly that more 
than one-third of both houses of the 
legislature committed themselves to the 
ILWU and UPW communistic legislative 
programs. 

On March 4, the New York Daily 
Mirror printed an article by one of its 
writers, Lee Mortimer, who was making 
a study of conditions there. He wrote, 
in reference to the Territorial legis. 
lature: 

In its first few days, the Red dominated 
majority disclosed that its program would be: 

1. To destroy the present police commis- 
sion and turn the department over to the 
ILWU. 

2. To exempt the ILWU property from 
taxes. 

3. To invalidate leases and force the sale 
of properties to the tenants. 

4. To repeal the 1950 dock seizure lay, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the dock seizure 
law was enacted to prevent a prolonged 
Communist dock strike which could 
starve out the island. 

A copy of this article is on the board. 

A copy of the April 6, 1955, issue of 
the Peoples Daily Worker, a Communist 
newspaper published in California, is on 
the board. It prints the account of the 
present of a gavel from Charles Kau- 
hane, Speaker of the Hawaiian House of 
Representatives, to Harry Bridges, the 
ILWU president. 

In March 1955, the Territorial legis- 
lature passed a bill to exempt the ILWU 
Memorial Association from real estate 
taxes. This association is a real estaie 
holding company for the ILWU. It 
houses the headquarters and ofiices of 
the ILWU. Seven out of 10 of its in- 
corporators are identified Communists. 

On April 24, 1955, the Communist 
ILWU publicly threatened the Hawaiian 
Legislature with a mass retaliation strixe 
on the island if the elected legislators 
did not keep their political promises 
the ILWU. 

Here is what Senator Dillingham said 
on the floor of the Senate on Saturday, 
April 23, 1955: 

It’s time the people woke up and found out 
what we are dealing with. The people sh¢ uld 
know that the only thing that stands be 
tween ourselves and chaos is the position 0 
the governor. If he were subject to the same 
pressures of the ILWU, we would be close! 
to a satellite of the Soviet Union than 4 terri 
tory of the United States and I'm not kid 
ding. 


On the same day Senator Tsukiyama 
said this on the senate floor: 

The thing that I’m alarmed about is the 
fact, that there is a sense of fear. When 
legislators seem to be afraid of any particu: 
lar group, we are going to run into 4 very 
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arious situation. I feel that in order to 
good legislation, we must free our- 
this sense of fear. 


prec 
make 
selves from 


The fear that this senator was refer- 
ring to is the same fear that exists be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The fear of an 
organized merciless, cold conspiracy that 
would resort to physical, economic and 
any other measure to retaliate against 
those who oppose it. 

Gentlemen, the last session of the Ha- 
waiian Legislature was a Communist 
holiday. They passed bill after bill on 
the orders of the Communist ILWU. 
yet, not one anti-Communist or anti- 
subversion bill was reported out of any 
committee. 

By reason of years of systematic un- 
dermining and propaganda, the Com- 
munists have made themselves and their 
doctrines acceptable to the people of 

awall. 

“" this measure is enacted Hawaii will 
become entitled to 2 Members in this 
House and 2 Members in our Senate. 
Who will be electd by th citizens of Ha- 
waii to represent them in Congress? 
The answer is obvious. The Members 
will, in all probability, come from the 
present Territorial Legislature. They 
have the political background and the 
support of the ILWU. This prospect is 
not a happy one. This bill will guaran- 
tee giving Harry Bridges 2 seats in this 
House and 2 seats in the United States 
Senate. 

Statehood at this time would only 
serve to deliver the Hawaiian State gov- 
ernment to the Communist Party on a 
silver platter. It would grant state 
sovereignty and free that Territory from 
Federal restraint. It would clothe the 
Communist power with the protection of 
the United States Constitution. It would 
completely turn over to the Communist 
Party the police force, the educational 
system and the public works of the is- 
land, 

Our defeat of this bill will serve notice 
to the people of Hawaii that this Con- 
gress will not countenance a Communist 
police state anywhere within our bound- 
aries. It will, also, serve to give encour- 
agement to the very many good, loyal 
Americans in Hawaii who, up to now, 
have been fighting a courageous but los- 
ing fight against communism on the 
islands. Or defeat of this measure may 
electrify and arouse the citizenry there 
to make a supreme effort to free that 
Territory once and for all from the Com- 
munist octopus. 

The Hawaiian Commission report of 
February 1955, states: 

The principal barrier to the Communists’ 
ee rts to create a revolutionary situation in 
the islands and seize power, is the presence 
here of large military forces, 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is giving a very fine, able, and 
farnest report. I know he has strong 


Convictions on the Communist infiltra- 
oo not only in Hawaii but in this coun- 
Me I hold in my hand a FBI report of 
“he 30, 1951, showing the total num- 

‘Tt of Communists in the United States— 


sean at that time. 


ee In New York State, 
“ere are 20,575—more than half the 
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number of Communists in the United 
States. Then, in Hawaii, it shows that 
Hawaii had 36 at that time. Does the 
gentleman not feel the fact that Hawaii 
moved promptly to convict the seven 
known Communists might very well be 
very much in their favor? 

Mr. PILLION. You cannot determine 
the power and the influence of Commu- 
nists by numbers. For instance, in 
Russia, when Lenin took over from the 
Kerenski government, the Communists 
only had 80,000 adherents and only 
23,000 party members and candidates, 
and probably only 2,000 top flight Com- 
munists, but they, too, over 140 million 
people. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What is 
the gentleman’s own State doing about 
the 22,575 known Communists in the 
State of New York? Have they con- 
victed anyone? 

Mr. PILLION. I regret that there is 
one Communist in New York. They 
have paseed legislation there and they 
are trying to do what they can to clean 
out the educational system. But it is 
difficult to fight whether it is in New 
York or Hawaii except that the differ- 
ence is that they do not control the po- 
litical machinery and the government in 
New York anywhere near to the extent 
that they control it in Hawaii where 
seizure is imminent. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman complained about the foreign 
language broadcasts in Hawaii. Does 
the gentleman realize that in New York 
City there are 409 broadcasts, 39 of them 
in different foreign languages. 


Mr. PILLION. I am not complaining 
about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
doing anything about that? 

Mr. PILLION. Doctor, we are not 
complaining here about foreign language 
broadcasts, but I am complaining about 
these foreign language broadcasts in 
Hawaii which are completely Commu- 
nistic. I am not complaining about 
foreign language broadcasts. In fact, I 
think culturally, they are very fine. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Three of these New 
York Communists just the other day 
were ordered by the so-called Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to be reinstated in 
the United Nations or be paid $43,000. 

Mr. PILLION. That is a shameful 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know how the 
State of New York can get rid of these 
Communists as long as they are pro- 
tected by the United Nations and sub- 
sidiary organizations. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION, I yield. 


Mr. O’NEILL. I regret that I was un- 
able to be present in the Chamber dur- 
ing the earlier part of the gentleman's 
remarks because I was in committee. I 
wonder if the gentleman has called at- 
tention to the evidence which was pro- 
duced before our committee that the 
Territory of Hawaii is under a three- 
man police commissionership, and that 
the Communists have infiltrated to such 
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an extent that one of these three com- 
missioners was a known Communist. 

Mr. PILLION. On top of that, they 
are trying now to take the police power 
out the commission’s hands and place 
them in the islands where they have 
complete communistic control. They do 
not have quite enough control on the 
main island and they are attempting to 
split it up so that they will have com- 
plete control of these counties. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the gentleman 
tell the Members what the editorial posi- 
tion of the two Hawaiian newspapers is 
on the question of statehood? I think 
the gentleman referred to the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin and the Record. 

Mr. PILLION. I think they are both 
for statehood, as everyone else, because 
they recognize the increased political 
power that statehood would give those 
people—the sugar interests and all the 
other interests. Of course, the Federal 
Government is the biggest business in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman state 
where are the headquarters of the 
ILWU? 

Mr. PILLION. It is in California. 

Mr. UDALL. As a Member who sat 
with the gentleman on the committee 
which heard these hearings, I have been 
particularly disturbed by this presen- 
tation, because I think it creates a feel- 
ing of alarm, perhaps designedly so. 
The main conclusion of the gentleman is 
that there is a growing influence of com- 
munism in Hawaii? 

Mr. PILLION. That is a fact. 

Mr. UDALL. Is it not a fact that the 
only facts before our committee, deter- 
mined by the Department of Justice, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Mr. WALTER and Mr. VELDE, people who 
ought to know, is that the influence of 
communism is declining? 

Mr. PILLION. ‘The greatest spe- 
cialists are right there. You do not find 
out about communism on Waikiki Beach 
or in the fine hotels. You find it out 
in the planting fields and in the shops. 
The greatest experts are the gentlemen 
appointed by the territorial legislature 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
problem and who have presented a 300- 
page report saying that communism is 
on the increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Pr- 
LION] has again expired. 
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Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
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clude the following press release of the 
Air Pollution Foundation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., of April 28, 1955: 


Hrrcnucock Puiaces Am POLLUTION OF OTL 
INDUSTRY AT 18 PERCENT 


Estimating the local oil industry’s contri- 
bution to Los Angeles air pollution at 18 
percent, Dr. Lauren B. Hitchcock, president 
of the Air Pollution Foundation, told a meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute at 
the Statler Hotel Thursday night that the 
industry “still has a great deal to do before 
it can claim to have adequately discharged 
its responsibilities for air pollution.” 

The scientist addressed the 28th annual 
spring meeting of the Pacific coast district of 
the institute’s division of production. 

Hitchcock said the foundation calcula- 
tions indicate that the oil industry currently 
is emitting 600 tons of significant pollutants 
into the air each day, or approximately 18 
percent of a daily 3,300 tons total. 

The balance of daily emissions is made up 
of about 45 percent by automobile, truck, 
and diesel operations; 20 percent by do- 
mestic use of natural gas and incinerator 
burning; 10 percent by miscellaneous in- 
dustrial operations; and 7 percent by evapo- 
ration at service stations and gasoline losses 
in automobiles. 

At the same time that Hitchcock an- 
nounced the foundation's estimates of re- 
sponsibility, he also gave the petroleum 
men a pat on the back. 

“Your industry may have gotten off to a 
bad start a few years ago in connection with 
air pollution,” he declared, “but today it is 
providing leadership in smog control which 
others in this community should match or 
shut up. 

“In speaking thus forthrightly, I fully real- 
ize that I shall be condemned as an oil par- 
tisan by those few implacable of single- 
mindedness who do not give credit where 
credit is due. That is one of the hazards of 
my job, which I accept with a certain amount 
of equanimity, knowing I can do nothing 
about it. 

“Fortunately I am strongly fortified by the 
knowledge that no strings whatever are at- 
tached to the Foundation’s research efforts. 
Our findings have been, and in the future 
will be released without fear or favor or bias. 

“The oil industry is an indispensable and 
major factor in the growth and existence of 
this country, in war and peace, and especially 
in the West. As far as its contribution to 
smog goes, it was originally indicted by an 
aroused public—with apparent reason, ac- 
cording to the county air pollution control 
district and Stanford Research Institute 
data—for contaminating Los Angeles air 
with over 1,300 tons per day of assorted 
hydrocarbons and stack gases. It has freely 
admitted its responsibilities in this connec- 
tion, and reduced this total by more than 
half.” 

Not counting its eye-irritating smog, Los 
Angeles has as much actual dirt in the air 
as most American cities, and in addition the 
highest content of sulfates and nitrates 
among 30 cities in the Nation, Dr. Hitchcock 
told the oilmen. 

“New measurements made during the past 
year by research workers of the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department of the Fed- 
eral Government indicate Chicago and De- 
troit have more air pollution than Los 
Angeles, and New York less,” he said. 

“Although clean air costs money, unclean 
air in Los Angeles well may cost more money. 
The extra costs of living and working in a 
polluted environment are still largely hid- 
den. Noxious gases, dirt, and reduced visi- 
bility combine to form an unattractive en- 
vironment in which man’s welfare and pro- 
ductivity are undoubtedly reduced.” 

Picturing the Los Angeles smog problem 
from an engineering standpoint, Dr. Hitch- 
cock said: 
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“Take a box 1,600 square miles in cross 
section, and 1 mile high. It holds 10 billion 
tons of air. Put 5 million people in it, with 
& couple of million chimneys, perhaps 10,000 
assorted industrial stacks, 144 million in- 
cinerators, and 24% million motor vehicles. 

“Burn in these combustion devices about 
60,000 tons per day of fuel oil, gasoline, gas, 
and rubbish, and you've got an idea of the 
air-pollution situation in the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

“In our high-school chemistry we were 
taught that these fuels consist largely of 
carbon and hydrogen, which burn to form 
harmless carbon dioxide and water. That 
this was an ideal far removed from practice, 
was not made clear. And it is exactly this 
difference between theory and fact that gives 
rise to man’s modern urban air-pollution 
problem.” 

Dr. Hitchcock told the American Petroleum 
Institute delegates that it is up to the resi- 
dents of the Los Angeles Basin how long it 
will take to eliminate smog. 

“Kivery man, woman, and child in this Los 
Angeles Basin has on the average his box 
of air, one-fifth of an acre on the ground, 
and up to a mile high or less if the inversion 
is down. With a 1,000-foot inversion, our 
individual per capita share of air amounts 
to about 400 tons. 

“Each factory, each homeowner, each busi- 
ness should look at his own box of air and 
resolve to reduce contamination in it to the 
best of its ability, taking full advantage of 
all existing Knowledge and experience. 

“So long as each of us waits for his neigh- 
bor, there can be no progress.” 





Calumet-Sag Channel Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hereby submitting a statement made by 
me in connection with the hearings ask- 
ing for an appropriation to improve the 
Calumet-Sag Channel in the Chicago- 
northwest Indiana area. 

The subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Hon. FreD MARSHALL, of 
Minnesota, of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, have been holding hearings on 
this important question for several days. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE PuBLIC WorKsS SuUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF MREPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBMITTED BY Hon. Ray J. Map- 
DEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIRST DISTRICT, 
INDIANA 


THE CALUMET-SAG NAVIGATION PROJECT, 
ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend your 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for holding hearings in behalf of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel project, which when 
completed will aid the industrial develop- 
ment of the Chicago area and the industrial 
region in northwest Indiana. 

I also wish to commend the Chicago area 
congressional delegation who, through their 
chairman, Congressman THomas J. O’BRIEN, 
is unanimously supporting the Calumet-Sag 
development. 

In the last session of Congress, legislation 
Was passed which inaugurated the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. This will 
be the beginning of the expansion of the 
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Great Lakes waterway system from the Chi 
cago area to the Mississippi River ang o, 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. United States 
Army engineers, through extended BtUdies 
during recent years on the development ot 
the Calumet-Sag waterway have estimateg 
that inland shipping can be increaseq about 
20 times the present capacity through dee 

ening and widening this natural water trans. 
portation highway. The Chicago congre, 
sional delegation has amply outlineq the 
benefits of this water transportation jn. 
provement to the Chicago area as wel] 8g 
a to Midwestern shipping in gen. 

The Calumet-Sag Channel project wil! alg 
bring about tremendous industrial expansion 
to the Calumet region in northwestern Ip. 
diana, of which I have the honor to repre. 
sent in Congress. This development woulq 
bring about the influx of industries in the 
Chicago-Calumet area. Industrial expansion 
can go in but one direction as far as the 
Chicago area is concerned. The residentia| 
section on the north side of Chicago, the 
lake on the east dictates that industry must 
go south along the Indiana shores of Lake 
Michigan, if water transportation expansion 
is made available. If the Chicago-Calumet 
area will take advantage of the increased 
water transportation which would be 
brought about by reason of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the next 25 years would give north- 
west Indiana an industrial metropolitan area 
extending from the Indiana-Illinois State 
line along the shores of Lake Michigan for 
a distance of 50 miles. 

The development of water transportation 
inland through the Mississippi Valley, New 
Orleans and through the Gulf of Mexico will 
give the Calumet area immediate shipping 
facilities to Mexico, South America, and 
other world seaports. 

If this development is carried out to its 
logical goal, it will be the main cause to 
bring about employment for thousands of 
families in the northwestern Indiana area, 
It would lower the cost of sugar from Louisi- 
ana and the West Indies, coffee from South 
and Central Americas, iron ore from Vene- 
zeula and Cuba, to the Chicago-Calumet 
region and also the numerous products we 
receive from our southern neighbors. It 
would reduce the cost of shipping grain and 
for transshipping to vessels from central 
States to the ports of the world. It would 
reduce the cost and expedite the shipment 
of steel and steel products from the mills 
and factories of our area into the great 
Middle West and South, and to the rest of 
the world through the Gulf of Mexico. 
Scrap iron could be brought more cheaper 
to the steel mills in the Calumet and Chicago 
areas and transported from our mills 
world markets. Industries in the Calumet 


region would benefit from lower shipping 
costs. More new industries would be &t- 
tracted by the availability of more industrial 
sites along the southern shores of Lake 
Michigan. 


The development of the Calumet Sa 
Channel project would be merely a step for 
ward in the modern 20th century campaign 
to provide employment for millions % 
young folks who will enter the labor market 
as time passes. 

Another great reason for the necessity of 
this inland waterway development is te 
critical traffic situation which year by ye 
becomes more critical in the Chicago-Cail- 
met area. Water transportation out of this 
area to the South will eventually relieve ou 
traffic problem to the extent of the construc: 
tion of two large highway arteries in this 
congested area. An inland water highway 
from the Chicago-Calumet area would also 
prove to be a great asset and necessity 
defense transportation in case of another 
world war. In addition to the facts that 
have already been presented by other — 
nesses before your committee, I subm!! tha 
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modest appropriation of $4 million to 
improve the Calumet Sag transportation 
arteries is but @ necessary preliminary start 
for the great program which must be in- 
augurated by the people of the Midwest to 
take advantage of the tremendous influx of 
industry in the Chicago-Calumet area which 
js annually expanding far beyond our trans- 
portation facilities. 

when the Congress, during the last ses- 
sion, approved the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
it inaugurated @ new era in transportation 
which will affect every major industrial area 
jocated on the shores of our Great Lakes. 
The various metropolitan areas which would 
penefit by reason of the St. Lawrence project 
must immediately take steps to keep pace 
with this modern improved transportation 
trend. The ultimate effect will create a 
multiplication of our transportation prob- 
jems and the time to lay the foundation to 
solve these future needs is now. 


this 





Agriculture Secretary Sees Halt in Farm 
Income Drop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert the following article written by 
Clif Stratton: 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY SEES HALT IN FARM 
INCOME, Drop 


(By Clif Stratton) 


Today this observer has taken on a guest 
writer. Sometimes this is done because the 
columnist is lazy. Sometimes because the 
guest writer not only knows more about his 
subject, but can express it better. Should 
add also that your guest writer today in the 
opinion of this observer—and he has been 
covering Washington affairs 27 years—not 
only knows his subject, but has intellectual 
and moral integrity, and courage, and prin- 
ciples which he follows. 

In other words, if Diogenes and his lantern 
in their combined search for an honest man 
had run into Ezra T. Benson, of Utah, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Diogenes could have 
hrown away his lantern. Or at least, kept 
it only for ordinary uses. 

Secretary Benson told the House Commit- 
mittee on Agriculture the other day that, 
true, the farmer needs and is entitled to 


price supports, especially on those commodi- 
ties which the Government has encouraged 
him to overproduce to meet war emergencies. 
But it is not helping the farmer, nor the 
country, to continue the war high-incentive 


prices to encourage continued and continu- 
ous Overproduction. 

And Benson’s picture of the farmer and his 
overall position in the scheme of things is 
not as bad as it has been pictured by—well 
suppose we say by the “professional friends” 
of the farmer in the political field. 

From here on it is Secretary Benson doing 
the talking: 


The overall financial condition of agricul- 
ture has continued sound. Total estimated 
omete of $162 billion at the beginning of 
1955 were slightly higher than a year earlier. 
Almost all of the increase is accounted for by 
rise in the value of farm real estate. 

a the liability side, farm debts showed 
roe & slight increase in 1954. While farm- 

Ortgage debt has been increasing steadily 
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since 1946, influenced largely by the transfer 
of farms to new ownership, the level of mort- 
gage debt at the beginning of 1955 was still 
low relative to the value of assets. 

Non-real-estate indebtedness has increased 
sharply since the end of World War II, in- 
fluenced by the large expansion in machinery 
investment, the higher level of livestock 
values, and the large value of crops under 
loan. At the beginning of 1955, however, 
non-real-estate debt was still less than 25 
percent of the combined value of farmers’ 
holdings of livestock, machinery, and motor 
vehicles. 

FARM DEBT LOW 


Farm debt on January 1, 1955, was only 10.6 
percent of total agricultural assets. In 1940 
farm debt was 18.6 percent of total assets, in 
1930 it was 21.2 percent of assets. In terms 
of current assets the comparison is even more 
striking. Farm debt as a percent of current 
assets was 23.9 percent as of January 1, 1955, 
compared with 49.3 percent in 1940, and 70.4 
percent in 1930. 

We recognize, of course, and are deeply 
concerned. about the difficulties and debt 
problems being experienced by some groups 
of farmers, especially those who have begun 
farming recently with a heavy load of debt. 

As indicated by the statistics, however, the 
overall farm-debt situation is good, and most 
farmers are in a favorable investment 
situation. 

The slight changes that have occurred in 
the value of farm assets in recent years con- 
trast strikingly with developments following 
World War I. Farmland values from their 
peak in 1920, decreased $12.3 billion, or nearly 
20 percent in 2 years. Following World War 
II, farmland values declined only $3.4, billion 
or less than 4 percent, from their peak in 
January 1952 to January 1, 1955. With the 
sharp drop in farm income and in the values 
of both non-real-estate and real-estate as- 
sets following 1920, the burden of debt re- 
payment for farmers was a difficult one. 
Country banks, particularly, felt this strain 
in the early twenties and later. 

Today, the percentage of farms mortgaged 
is substantially lower than after World War 
I. With only a moderate drop in farm in- 
come, farmers are now making a good record 
in the repayment of their debts, both real 
estate and non-real estate. 

A correct evaluation of the farm income 
situation obviously must take into considera- 
tion the total number of farm people sharing 
that income. While our net farm income 
was declining from 1947 to 1954 by some 25 
percent, our farm population was falling off 
about 20 percent. And if account is taken of 
the income that farm people realize from all 
sources, the realized per capita income of 
farm people from all sources actually in- 
creased 6 percent during this 7-year period. 
It is also worth noting that realized per 
capita income from agriculture in 1954 was 
17 percent higher than in 1950. 

The inappropriateness of parity prices as a 
sole objective of farm programs is evidenced 
by this fact: Since 1910-14 farm prices have 
fallen 11 percent relative to nonfarm prices, 
but per capita net farm income has in- 
creased relative to per capita incomes of non- 
farmers. Thus, since 1910-14 farmers have 
improved their net income position relative 
to nonfarmers. They did this by turning 
out greater volume, and by increasing their 
efficiency, and in spite of a relative decline in 
farm prices. 

It is essential that we retain fluidity in 
our agricultural population. As we increase 
efficiency of our production of food and fiber, 
it is possible to do our production job with 
fewer workers on farms. This results in a 
higher standard of living for our farmers 
as well as for our urban people. 

The present high state of efficiency on 
American farms is not because of price sup- 
ports but largely because, historically, farm- 
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ers have had a substantial degree of freedom 
in the management of their farms, and be- 
cause the fruits of research and education 
have been made available to them. 

On the basis of what we can now see ehead, 
net farm income for 1955 should approach 
that of 1954. In other words, the United 
States farm income has about stopped its 
postwar decline. Between 1947 and 1950 
realized net farm income dropped by about 
one-fourth. The outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea and the resultant inflated demand 
brought about a rise in farm income in 1951, 
after that it declined again from 1952 
through 1954. 





Deepening of the Mystic River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
deepening of the Mystic River to ac- 
commodate the growing commerce that 
utilizes that river and to provide re- 
sources for our national defense requires 
an immediate appropriation of $4,- 
500,000. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
statement made by me before the House 
Appropriations Committee at the hear- 
ing held yesterday in connection with 
the matter. 

It reads as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, I am TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Representative from the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. I want to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members 
of the subcommittee for permitting me this 
privilege of making a brief statement relative 
to the Mystic River project. 

I want to first state that I am vitally in- 
terested in this project because of its great 
value to my district, to the Port of Boston, 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
to our national defense. 

The existing project, adopted in 1892 and 
supplemented by enactments in 1910, 1935, 
1938, and 1950, provides for a channel 35 feet 
deep extending from the 35-foot channel of 
Boston Inner Harbor to the city playground 
at Charlestown, a channel 20 feet deep from 
the head of the 35-foot channel to a point 
800 feet above the Malden Bridge with a 
turning basin above the bridge, a channel 6 
feet deep from the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road (western division) bridge to a point 
about 2,500 feet above Wellington Bridge, 
and thence 4 feet deep to Craddock Bridge. 

All work on the existing project, with the 
exception of the 35-foot channel from Boston 
Harbor to the playgrounds at Charlestown, 
has been completed. The last work was done 
in 1938 when the section of the river between 
Island End River and the playground wa 
dredged to 30 feet. 

The dredging of the 35-foot channel, esti- 
mated to cost $4,500,000 is dependent upon 
the appropriation of funds as on May 17, 
1950, Federal Law 516 authorized dredging 
the Mystic River from 30 feet to 35 feet at 
mean low water to within 100 feet of es- 
tablished United States bulkhead lines, gen- 
erally from upper limit of 35 feet channel 
of Boston Harbor at Chelsea Bridge to the 
Charlestown playground and then narrow- 
ing to the downstream side of the Malden 
River. It was anticipated that this project 
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would be completed simultaneously with the 
construction of the new Mystic River bridge, 
which was built at a high level with added 
expense to our taxpayers so that vessels could 
come and go freely. However, deepening of 
the channel has not been done and shipping 
has not been able to capitalize on the benefit 
of the new high level bridge. Presently the 
inadequate depth of the river limits the 
passage of tankers and many seagoing vessels 
to a few hours each day at high tide. 

I am sure you gentlemen will agree with 
me that this project is of vital importance to 
the waterborne commerce of the Port of Bos- 
ton and the economic welfare of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. At the present 
time this portion of Boston Harbor has the 
greatest potential for development, depend- 
ing, of course, on a deeper approach water- 
way. Most of the deep-draft vessels which 
ply within the area of the project cannot 
now safely navigate at all stages of the tide, 
and must wait the higher stages This re- 
sults in costly delays to all concerned. 

Since 1950 every effort has been made to 
have Congress appropriate the necessary 
funds for the accomplishment of this project, 
but to date these efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful. President Eisenhower’s budget for 
fiscal year 1956 calls for an estimate of $500,- 
000 to start the project. As I stated before 
the dredging of the 35-foot channel is esti- 
mated to cost $4,500,000. I appreciate very 
much that the President is interested in get- 
ting this project started but I sincerely feel 
that the President’s estimate of $500,000 is 
*-adequate. I think a larger appropriation 
should be granted because this is a major 
channel of one of our country’s primary ports, 
and it is my understanding that almost 
without exception, all such channels in 
other harbors have been dredged to 35 feet, 
and many have 40-foot channels. The pres- 
ent channel limits the passage of tankers 
and many seagoing ships to a few hours each 
day during high tides. Deepening of the 
channel would allow the passage of sea- 
going ships under the new bridge on a 24- 
hour basis. And reduction in the cost of 
“terminalling’” must eventually be reflected 
in New England economics. As you know, 
long-range ship construction contemplates 
ever-larger ships of greater drafts. At 
present tankers are built which cannot be 
accommodated at the docks of a major oil 
company which has its piers on the Mystic 
River. This refinery and terminal is an im- 
portant factor in providing aviation gasoline, 
motor fuels, heating oils, and residual fuels 
to Everett, other cities surrounding Boston, 
and a major part of Massachusetts. In war- 
time, as the only large refinery in New Eng- 
land, its supplies are even more important. 

Some of the industries located in Everett 
which are very essential to the national 
economy and national defense and which 
would benefit by completion of this project 
are: Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Mystic 
Iron Co., Boston Edison Co., Esso Standard 
Oil Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., and General 
Electric Co. 

In addition to Everett’s industries, there 
are a large number of companies located on 
the Boston side of the Mystic River which 
would also benefit by the completion of this 
project. These include: Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Wiggins Terminal Co., United 
States Gypsum Co., Pocohontas Coal Co., and 
Revere Sugar (United Fruit Co.). 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclusion 
that by providing a channel of sufficient 
depth we will have greater opportunity for 
industry to employ our people, and this 
means more Federal tax revenue. If the 
funds are not appropriated for this project 
serious damage to the industry of the district 
will result. I respectfully urge the commit- 
tee to report favorably legisiation for an ade- 
quate amount that will enable this great im- 
provement to be started at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 
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Employment and Unemployment Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress is vitally interested in the na- 
ture and volume of employment and un- 
employment. The Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report has a Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Statistics, of which Iam 
chairman, which has been urging the 
agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government to improve their concepts, 
their measures, and their information 
on employment and unemployment. 
Substantial progress has been made to- 
ward carrying out our recommendations 
in this respect. Much work is still in 
progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a letter dated 
May 3, 1955, addressed to the Staff Di- 
rector of the Joint Economic Committee 
from Raymond T. Bowman, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for 
Statistical Standards. This letter out- 
lines the steps that are currently being 
taken to improve employment and un- 
employment statistics: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
Mr. GROVER ENSLEY, 
Staff Director of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, 
United States Senate Post Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ENSLEY: You may find the fol- 
lowing brief statement useful, following up 
the discussion in your office last Monday in 
which Miss Martin participated. 

During the past year the Office of Statisti- 
cal Standards has taken the following steps 
to improve employment and unemployment 
statistics: 

1. Appointed and participated in the work 
of the Review of Concepts Committee. 

(a) The committee is now drafting its 
recommendations covering changes in con- 
cepts, improvements in method, desirable 
tests, expansions of data or additional re- 
search which would make employment and 
unemployment statistics more useful in eco- 
nomic analysis. 

(b) The recommendations are being 
reached after a survey of opinion of non- 
governmental users of the data on needed 
improvements. The recommendations will 
require interagency discussion and approval 
before adoption. 

(c) The Review of Concepts Committee re- 
viewed proposals submitted by the Census 
Bureau for: 

(1) Monthly information on voluntary 
and involuntary part-time workers (series 
will be started in may 1955). 

(2) Employment status by marital status 
(as an approximation to employment status 
on heads of families). 

2. Initiated the Combined Employment and 
Unemployment Release, and acted as chair- 
man of the editorial committee which writes 
the Release each month. 

3. Reopened discussion of seasonal adjust- 
ments of labor-force data in a subcommittee 
of the Labor Supply, Employment, and Un- 
employment Statistics Committee; encour- 
aged developmental work on the part of sev- 
eral agencies. The Seasonal Adjustment 
Subcommittee approved the seasonally ad- 
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justed index of unemployment first pyp. 
lished by the Census Bureau in January 1955, 

4. Requested the Census Bureau to shift 
the Current Population Survey to the miq. 
month, for comparability with BLS and other 
establishment reports. This will be accom. 
plished in July 1955. 

5. Coordinated interagency review, on an 
ad hoc basis, of revisions in Current Popula. 
tion Survey estimates for 1953, during periog 
of sample changeover. 

These activities have been supplemented, 
of course, by our usual review of report forms, 
procedural improvements (Census reinter. 
view techniques; BLS analysis of payroll 
periods, etc.), and our participation in pro. 
gram planning through the budget process, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND T. Bowman, 
Assistant Director for Statistica} 
Standards. 


Mr. Speaker, soon after completion of 
these current studies, which are expected 
to be ready by late summer, the Sub. 
committee on Economic Statistics plans 
to hold hearings on the subject of em. 
ployment and unemployment statistics, 


Tribute to Andrew T. Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, I include an article writ- 
ten by Joseph Silvestri in the Postal News 
which pays tribute to Andrew T. Walker, 
a fine old gent who has done more for 
the postal workers than anyone I know. 

The occasion is the 75th birthday of 
Mr. Walker who was recently reelected 
as president of branch I of the United 
National Association of Post Office 
Clerks: 

ANDREW T. WALKER 
(By Joseph V. Silvestri, treasurer, branch 1) 


No history of our time could be written 
relative to postal-employee legislation and 
of its congressional enactment into law 
without devoting a generous page to the 
half century of dedicated service by Andrew 
T. Walker. Andy, as a member and officer 
of branch 1 and then right up to the presl- 
dency of the association, has becomée 
through the years an outstanding symbol 
of what Unapocism stands for in the bet- 
terment of conditions for postal men and 
women. 

However my purpose today in writing this 
tribute to Andy is that he is 75 years young 
on April 18, 1955, and that he is still con- 
tributing to the growth and well-being of 
our organization which is the oldest postal 
clerk association in the Nation. For other 
35 years I have had the pleasure of Knowing 
Andy intimately. I know him as 4 room 
companion on our many organization trips 
to various parts of the country; it was, and 
still is, and I know will be for some time, 4 
pleasure to work with him as a team at these 
conventions. It is an experience to plat 
jointly and endeavor in behalf of 4 desirable 
resolution or against a motion on the floor 
of State and National conventions with 
Andy. I have often witnessed him in the 
midst of a very serious argumentavive eX 
change but whatever the subject, or differ- 
ence of opinion it was refreshing to note 
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at he was always the gentleman. If I were 
what his two most outstanding char- 
cs are I believe I would have to say 
his generous impulses and the 
friendship that he held for those with whom 
ne labored in the association and ‘those that 
ne knows. We are at this very moment in the 
midst of the toughest legislative campaigns 
we have ever experienced. The pace getting 
rougher with each passing legislative ma- 
neuver. During our appearances in Wash- 
ington we always find Andy out in front 
in the thickest of the fight. That is how it 
js in the 1st session and will be again in the 
gd session of the 84th Congress on other bills. 

With all of his energies committed to the 
problems at hand, he manages from time to 
time to devote some time to his two help- 
mates, his charming wife, Belle, and daugh- 
ter, Edna. Sometime ago Mrs. Walker suf- 
fered a stroke which confined her to bed for 
some time but her courage and constant 
smiling personality has contributed to her 
improvement. It has been a sacrifice on the 
part of thes two ladies to give up for many 
evenings the companionship of husband and 
father. 

Throughout his entire life, Andy has and 
still is dedicating himself to serving Unapov- 
ism and his fellow men. Through his untir- 
ing efforts I believe it can be truly said by 
all who have been in contact with him that 
their lives have been enriched by his per- 
sonality, ideals, and friendliness. His con- 
stant willing hand to aid another, regardless 
of race, color, or creed well earns for him the 
title he has borne so well for many years, Mr. 
Unapoc. 

May you celebrate this 75th birthday Andy 
with the good wishes of thousands of your 
friends from coast to coast and may you 
be with us to accept felicitations on your 
100th birthday. 
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Foreign Service of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make a few remarks about the 
Foreign Service and its role in our for- 
eign affairs, in view of the amendment 
recently passed to the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 


Although there are about 100,000 
American civilians employed by our 
Government overseas, the Foreign Serv- 
ce is the only career service operating 
abroad. All the other Americans over- 
Seas are engaged in some kind of pro- 
gram activities, such as building bases, 
operating technical-assistance  pro- 
trams, and other relatively short-time 
activities. This fact, in itself, places the 
Foreign Service in a unique category. It 
IS a profession of lifetime service abroad. 
As such, it requires people with training, 
integrity, and a sensitivity to human 
values and problems. Wherever they 
serve, the Foreign Service represents our 
people and our Government. They must 
Possess those qualities that we as a peo- 
ble hold in the highest esteem and be 
able to impart them to peoples of dif- 
ferent backgrounds. It was for that rea- 
‘on that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in 1946, laid emphasis upon a ca- 


reer concept. We expected that young 
men and women would enter the Service 
only after a rigorous examination and 
make it a lifetime pursuit. 

I have been increasingly disturbed by 
the misrepresentations of life and work 
in the Foreign Service. Much of this 
misrepresentation has come from indi- 
viduals who should know better or, at 
least, could have determined the facts 
rather easily. I am not defending those 
Foreign Service officers who may have 
departed from the high standards ex- 
pected of them. The fact that there were 
some who did not measure up to expecta- 
tions is no reason to condemn a whole 
group who are engaged in a vital activity 
for our Government. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, few of our Foreign Service of- 
ficers find life glamorous. More fre- 
quently it is marked by hardships, per- 
sonal sacrifice, and even dangers to their 
health and that of their families. 

One requirement of a Foreign Service 
officer and, equally important, his fam- 
ily’s adaptability to changed and chang- 
ing environments. His “home” is never 
fixed. It changes every 2 or 3 years. He 
may move from Hungary to Indonesia to 
Brazil. Perhaps there is “romance” in 
this type of life. But there are more apt 
to be some hard problems. Take the 
simple matter of making daily food pur- 
chases. In a number of our posts abroad 
this constitutes almost a full-time opera- 
tion. What about the education of the 
children? If they go to local schools, 
they must know the local language. If 
they are to receive an education in the 
English language, they must frequently 
be sent away to school. Certainly the 
content of education must be carefully 
considered. We do not want our chil- 
dren living behind the Iron Curtain to 
study Communist doctrine. I cite these 
two examples simply to show that a nor- 
mal family life in the Foreign Service is 
difficult, if not impossible. The fact that 
individuals voluntarily enter the Foreign 
Service and stay in it is an indication 
that our Government does have devoted 
and loyal public servants abroad. 

Many of the problems that beset the 
Foreign Service are inherent in the na- 
ture of work overseas. Legislation can- 
not correct that. But the Congress does 
have a responsibility to assure, in the 
words of Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, of 
the Department of State, that the satis- 
faction of public service is not dimmed 
by undue personal financial worries. 

This is particularly true when it is 
remembered that we not only want to 
recruit the best of American youth but, 
more important, keep him in the Serv- 
ice. Mr. Henderson put it this way: 

If it (the Foreign Service) is successfully 
to compete with private enterprise or with 
other governmental agencies for the highest 
types of American youth it must be in a po- 
sition to assure those who enter it unparal- 
leled opportunities for public service. A 
career in the Foreign Service by its very char- 
acter entails certain sacrifices. There is no 
place in it for those who are looking for a 
soft life. Much can be done, nevertheless, to 
alleviate the hardships inherent in it. 


At this point I want to pay tribute to 
Mr. Henderson. If there is one thing 
that the Foreign Service needs, it is an 
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understanding and experienced admin- 
istrator of its personnel. Mr. Hender- 
son has more than 30 years of service 
over the world. Most recently he was 
our ambassador in India and then in 
Iran—hboth critical posts. He has filled 
every assignment with distinction. I 
know his colleagues in the Foreign Serv- 
ice and in the Department have the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity and abil- 
ity. Members of both parties in this 
body have expressed a similar confidence 
in him. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs reported to this House that it “‘is 
confident that he will administer wisely 
and effectively the provisions contained 
in the Foreign Service Act.” That is my 
personal view too. 

When this bill was before our com- 
mittee, I was interested to learn that 
private American firms operating over- 
seas branches gave more attention to 
inducements to retain employees over- 
seas than in recruiting them for such 
service. I believe that the amendments 
that we recently passed to the Foreign 
Service Act will serve the same purpose. 
Those amendments do not increase the 
pay of the Foreign Service officers. But 
they do take account of the heavy extra 
costs that have to be met in serving 
abroad. They compensate in part for 
some of these expenses. 

This new law is not, of course, the 
answer to all the problems of the For- 
eign Service. But it is a step in the right 
direction. I hope that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will keep under review 
the operations of the Foreign Service 
with a view to its continued improve- 
ment. 





Aaron Frank: Distinguished Citizen and 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I this morning 
learned of the passing of a great public 
servant, a teacher, a brilliant lawyer, and 
a distinguished citizen of the State of 
New York. Prof. Aaron Frank died in 
his sleep on May 10, 1955. His passing 
will be noted with sorrow by the political 
and the legal fraternities as well as the 
philanthropic community in the city of 
New York. 

Aaron Frank served with distinction as 
deputy police commissioner for many 
years. He was respected and honored 
for his brilliance, his integrity, and his 
kindly understanding by everyone of the 
thousands of policemen who were mem- 
bers of the Department. His legal at- 
tainments were widely recognized and 
respected, both in the field of teaching 
and the practice of law. He was profes- 
sor of law at the New York Law School, 
who endeared himself to all of his pupils 
through the years. His ability as a law- 
yer’s lawyer was recognized by the bar 
as well as the bench. He was active in 
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the field of philanthropy and served as 
chairman of the metropolitan New York 
advisory board of the antidefamation 
league of B’nai B'rith. 

Above all, he was indeed as reported in 
the New York Times this morning, both 
“soft spoken and kindly,” with a “repu- 
tation for fairness and compassion.” 

I know that I speak for literally thou- 
sands of grieving citizens in the city of 
New York when I extend heartfelt con- 
dolences to his wife, Mrs. Estelle Frank, 
his son, Julian, his daughter, Barbara, 
and his father, Philip. 





The Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, I wish to protest the appar- 
ent efforts of Director Oveta Culp Hobby 
and Dr. Leonard A. Scheele to delay and 
perhaps avoid committee questioning on 
the safety factor and the Public Health 
Department control of the Salk vaccine. 

Except for the review of the so-called 
protocol on the drugs and tests on par- 
tial supplies of the vaccine, the Depart- 
ment of Health obviously did not exten- 
sively analyze the vaccine prior to ap- 
proval and release for public use. The 
Department relied almost completely on 
the tests of the private producers. In 
failing to conduct tests on all vaccines 
prior to public approval and dissemina- 
tion, the Department failed to do what 
it had the authority and the duty to do, 
particularly in view of the mass innocu- 
lations which were planned. In seek- 
ing to test all vaccines at this late hour, 
the Department is hopeful to repair the 
dike and control the damage already 
done. 

There can be no voluntary control by 
the individual States. The American 
public in all of its promotional hysteria 
still relies on the stamp of approval of 
the Public Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health. The State and local 
authorities rely upon the advice and the 
counsel of the Federal authorities—and 
if the Federal authorities have failed to 
act or if they have acted irresponsibly, 
this confidence in the Department of 
Public Health may have been misplaced. 
If the Secretary of Health was hasty in 
licensing, she should be held to account. 
If the Department has taken this mat- 
ter too lightly, its attitude should be 
explained. 

It is a congressional function and duty 
to determine the extent and effectiveness 
of the Federal testing of biologicals be- 
fore they are distributed on public mar- 
kets. Certainly prior to a mass innocu- 
lation, it is the duty of the Department 
of Health to conduct its independent 
tests to determine the safety of the vac- 
cine rather than rely solely upon the 
tests of the independent producers. In 
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the production of defense material, the 
Government never relied fully upon the 
producer’s warranty but always con- 
ducted its own testing process. This 
same principle must apply to the fight 
against disease. 

The American public had a right to 
assume that the vaccine administered 
to their children in a mass innoculation 
was 100 percent safe. If the degree of 
safety in the use of the vaccine was any 
less, they should have been so advised. 
They took the Department of Health’s 
approval to mean the vaccine was safe. 
If the American public has a misconcep- 
tion of the Public Health Department’s 
functions on these points, it should be 
so advised. If the laws relating to bio- 
logical control should be redefined, a 
congressional committee hearing is the 
place to begin. If the Department of 
Health is commencing at this late hour 
to check into the safety factor of a vac- 
cine which it has already approved, the 
public has a right to know that. 

Statements after statements are 
pouring out to the public from the De- 
partment of Health. No satisfactory 
explanation is given for reversals. The 
officials seem to prefer the security of 
making news releases rather than ex- 
pose their statements to committee 
scrutiny and _ cross-examination. It 
looks like a coverup for possible public 
dereliction. 

If the Secretary of Health can take 
the time to tell political gatherings of 
the developments in this matter and if 
the Surgeon General can take the time 
to participate on Ed Murrow’s TV pro- 
gram, they should both be available for 
immediate congressional interrogation. 
Congress should not be compelled to get 
its answers second-hand. 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted inte the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two prime consequences of this bill 
which deserve our serious attention. 

The first result of the enactment of 
this bill would be the transfer to Hawaii 
and Alaska of an excessive and dispro- 
portionate power in the United States 
Senate at the expense of the people of 
the 48 States. 

The second effect of this bill is that 
we will be giving aid and encouragement 
to the strongest, most militant, and best 
disciplined single organization in Hawaii, 
the Communist Party. 

Reduced to its fundamentals, state- 
n00d would grant to Hawaii and Alaska 


May 11 


4 Senate seats out of a prospective 109 
seats in the United States Senate. The 
1950 census states the population of 
Hawaii to be 499,000 and that of Alaska 
128,000. The combined population js 
628,000. The average representation 
will be 1 Senator for each 157,000 in. 
habitants. The people of the 48 States 
on the other hand, only possess the aver. 
age representation of 1 Senator for each 
1,589,000 persons. 

Statehood will entitle Hawaii ang 
Alaska one twenty-fifth of the tota] 
membership in our United States Sen. 
ate. Yet their combined population js 
only one two-hundred-and-forty-second 
of the United States. Thus, the in- 
habitants of Hawaii and Alaska will 
enjoy representation in the United States 
Senate more than 10 times greater than 
the average representation of the people 
of the 48 States. 

To equal the voting power of 1 voter 
of these Territories in the election of a 
United States Senator will require the 
votes of 33 voters in California, 6 voters 
in Connecticut, 27 voters in Illinois, 15 
voters in New Jersey, and 11 voters in 
Missouri. 

This excessive representation is ac- 
quired by these Territories only by the 
corresponding reduction of the powers 
of the people of the 48 States. 

The disproportionate advantage of 
Hawaii and Alaska would also apply in 
the presidential elections. Upon admis- 
sion these States would have a total of 
7 electoral votes, an average of 1 vote 
for each 89,000 residents. This com- 
pares with 1 electoral vote in the 48 
States for each 287,000 citizens. The 
average voting power will be 3.2 times 
greater for every voter in Hawaii and 
Alaska than in the 48 States. 

To equal the voting power of 1 voter 
in these Territories, in the election of a 
President, will require the votes of 3 
voters in Alabama, 3% voters in In- 
diana, 3% voters in Michigan, 3 voters 
in Wisconsin, and 3 voters in Oklahoma, 

Again, this power can be transferred, 
only by the reduction of the voting 
rights of the citizens of the 48 States. 





If Consumers’ Purchasing Power Does Not 


Keep Pace With Production, Boom Will 
Come to Quick and Disastrous End 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks 
I call attention to a remarkable final 
paragraph in a column by Carroll Kil- 
patrick in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. This paragraph, after 
the column reviews the economic pros- 
ress of America, says that the one “great 
problem now is to make sure that con- 
sumers have the income to purchase 
goods the factories can produce. If pul- 
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chasing power does not keep pace the 
poom will come to a quick and disas- 
trous end.” 

Mr. Speaker, we heard a good deal 
about fiscal irresponsibility when the 
Democrats in this House passed a tax 
measure that would have bolstered pur- 
chasing power among the great bulk of 
families in the low-income and middle- 
income brackets. 

Now we hear soft and tinkling sug- 
gestions from spokesmen of the admin- 
istration that next year maybe—an elec- 
tion year—it might be just possible for 
us to have some tax cuts. 

The businessmen with whom the ad- 
ministration spokesmen foregather seem 
to have little interest, however, in tax 
cuts to bolster purchasing power among 
the bulk of families. They want tax 
cuts for themselves—tax cuts giving the 
cream of the relief to those who already 
have most of the luxuries as well as the 
necessaries of life. 

We are going to have a fight about tax 
cutting next year, obviously, and some 
of us are going to feel that the cuts 
should be applied one way, others will 
fee] they should be applied another. 

To me it is the height of fiscal re- 
sponsibility to say that continued pros- 
perity depends on spreading purchasing 
power, that relief should go to those 
to whom $100 saved in taxes means $100 
more to be spent from a modest sum on 
food, shelter, clothing, education, and 
health. 

Our factories are marvels of produc- 
tive efficiency, but they will grind to a 
limping pace unless the consuming power 
of ordinary millions of Americans is 
steadily broadened. 

I offer for the Recorp the entire column 
which I mentioned, and call particular 
attention again to its final paragraph: 

UNITED STATES AT NEW STAGE IN WEALTH 

PRODUCTION 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

A big book of more than 1,100 pages weigh- 
ing as much as the Federal budget came 
out last week with the conclusion that this 
great bastion of capitalism has drawn nearer 
the socialist goal of abundance for all in a 
classless society than any other country. 
In the last quarter century we have experi- 
enced a fantastic increase in the capacity 
to produce and a significant trend toward 
equalization of living standards. 

Millions of Americans now in middle life 
have seen a greater change in the patterns 
of life and material standards of living than 
all the previous centuries of Western civili- 
zation, according to the book, America’s 
Needs and Resources, published by the 
Twentieth Century Fund under the direction 
of J. Frederic Dewhurst. 

The volume is full of tables on industrial 
Production and capacity and on the problems 
of an expanding population and rapidly de- 
veloping technology. It says that technol- 
sy is our primary resource. For example, 
the same labor force in 1939 could mine 47 
percent more coal than it could in 1929. And 
every ton of coal we burn for power today 
yields about six times as much energy as it 
Would have in 1900. 

More astounding is the fact that in 1939 
the same number of persons employed with 
the same degree of utilization of equipment 
— have produced 22 percent more goods 

an in 1929. In 1900, an average farm 
worker produced enough for himself and 7 
— whereas now he produces enough for 

imself and 14 others. 





Yet in all these years of high production 
except the war years nearly every industry 
has operated below capacity. Even in 1929 
only the steel and machine tool industries 
were producing at near capacity; the trans- 
portation industry in that boom year could 
have doubled the tonnage it carried. With- 
out much effort the automobile industry 
today could double or even triple its output 
of cars and trucks. 

These figures help us to understand the 
significance of the big news from the steel 
industry. Eugene G. Grace, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel, announced that his com- 
pany would have to add 8 million tons of 
capacity in the next decade merely to hold 
its position in the industry. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, retiring chairman of 
United States Steel, announced that “if our 
corporation is to continue to hold its pres- 
ent position of leadership in the industry, 
at the peak of the prospective demand, we 
shall have to create the equivalent of 1 
new Fairless Works about every 2 years 
throughout the next 2 decades.” That 
would mean adding 1.1 million tons of ingot 
capacity every 2 years. 

Contrast those optimistic statements with 
the gloomy report of a United States Steel 
official in 1946, who then predicted that in 
the long run the industry would operate at 
about two-thirds of capacity. The next year 
the president of another large steel com- 
pany told a Senate committee that the de- 
mand for steel in 1955 would be about 78 
million tons. 

Actually, the demand this year will be 
about 40 million tons more than he pre- 
dicted. If his prediction had come true we 
would have at least three times as many un- 
employed as we have today. Steel is a basic 
commodity that provides in its preduction 
index an excellent barometer of business 
conditions. 

If the industry should fall much behind 
in meeting its orders it would itself gen- 
erate stoppages in other industries and 
cause serious unemployment. Mr. Fairless 
reported that in recent months the demand 
for steel had exceeded capacity by a “con- 
siderable percentage.” This is not a healthy 
situation although the backlog of orders 
is not yet seriously retarding any other 
industry. But if the steel industry failed 
to expand it soon would drag American busi- 
ness down into a new depression. 

The greatest increase in basic producing 
capacity has taken place in the last decade. 
Hence, the social and economic problems 
that the new technology produces are now 
on our doorstep to a larger extent than ever 
before. Capacity in basic manufacturing in- 
dustries increased at an average rate of 3.9 
percent in the prosperous twenties, 1.8 per- 
cent in the depressed thirties, and 9 percent 
in the spectacular forties. Except in steel 
and 1 or 2 other industries there is no 
longer any impressive shortage of producing 
capacity; there is adequate capacity or the 
means for building it. 

The great problem now is to make sure 
that consumers have the income to pur- 
chase goods the factories can produce in 
ever-expanding amounts. If purchasing 
power does not keep pace the boom will 
come to a quick and disastrous end. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body a resolu- 
tion adopted just recently by the City 
Council of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would 
increase the minimum wage standards in 
industries now covered to $1.25 per hour. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I am 
particularly interested in seeing that 
early action may be taken thereon. As 
in the past, I shall continue to urge that 
hearings be held on this proposal as 
promptly as possible, in order that this 
House may be in a position to act on this 
vital legislation before the end of the 
current session. 

It is my sincere hope that the following 
resolution will merit thorough considera- 
tion from the membership of this body: 
Resolution on higher legal minimum wage 

Whereas the national minimum wage is 
meant to provide a minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers; and 

Whereas the national minimum wage 
should protect the employer who pays a 
living wage against substandard wage com- 
petition; and 

Whereas the national minimum wage 
should discourage employers from leaving 
decent wage areas to seek cheap labor in 
substandard wage areas; and 

Whereas an adequate national minimum 
wage is essential to local merchants to main- 
tain their local market and to farmers to 
maintain and bolster a strong market for 
agricultural commodities; and 

Whereas an adequate national minimum 
wage is essential to local governments to 
prevent “run-away” industries, localized un- 
employment and mounting relief rolls: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Milwaukee in the State of Wisconsin 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to increase the national minimum 
wage in industries now covered to $1.25 per 
hour; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and JOSEPH 
McCarTHY and to Congressmen CLEMENT 
ZABLOCKI and HENRY REUuss. 





Barron County REA Opposes Hoover 
Task Force Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks in the REcorp, I wish 
to insert a resolution sent to me by the 
Barron County Electric Cooperative. 
The resolution states clearly the cooper- 
ative’s opposition to certain proposals 
made by a Hoover Commission task 
force with respect to REA. 

I am in full agreement with the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution, the 
full text of which follows: 

Whereas the study of the task force report 
to the Hoover Commission on lending agen- 
cies and particularly the part that concerns 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the rural electric cooperatives has been care- 
fully studied. This study indicates that 
there is an antagonistic feeling in this report 
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toward the REA program and the recom- 
mendations made appear to be designed to 
retard growth of the rural electric coopera- 
tives which could result in them being crip- 
pled to the extent that they could not oper- 
ate efficiently and might eventually result 
in their failure; and 

Whereas when one looks over the history 
of the program tremendous good has re- 
sulted from it, and the benefits which have 
been brought to the rural people and to the 
Nation are far beyond any dollar value that 
could be put on it. Private utilities had the 
opportunity to serve as large an area and as 
many people as they desired, but were inter- 
ested only in urban service and a few resi- 
dential areas that could be easily served 
with the greatest possible return from their 
investment. The REA cooperatives have only 
brought service to areas which did not have 
central station service and up to the date 
of their origin could not get electric service 
without paying exorbitant construction 
costs. Many of the cooperatives have in 
their system marginal areas which can only 
be served through long term loans and low 
interest rates; and 

Whereas the use of electric service in the 
rural area has gone far beyond the most opti- 
mistic estimates, and that the investment in 
additional facilities to maintain service are 
going to need additional loans to increase 
capacities and that having the funds avail- 
able at moderate interest costs is going to 
be very necessary to the success of the REA 
cooperatives; and 

Whereas we understand that to date the 
cost of money to the Government has been 
less than the 2 percent being paid by the 
cooperatives, and these earnings have very 
nearly taken care of the cost of the adminis- 
tration: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the 
Barron County Electric Cooperative, That 
we respectfully petition our two United 
States Senators and our Congressman to do 
everything in their power to prevent any 
action taken by Congress which might be 
detrimental to the present rural electrifica- 
tion program; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
made part of the minutes of the board of 
directors meeting of April 13, 1955. 

BaRRON COUNTY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
WILLIS JEROME, President, 





Research Can Open Doors to Wider Farm 
Markets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include a recent article entitled ‘“‘Incen- 
tives and Surpluses—A New Approach,” 
by Dr. K. Starr Chester, vice president 
and chairman, research committee, Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council. This 
article suggests a new approach in the 
way of encouraging increased use of agri- 
cultural commodities for industrial pur- 
poses. It seems to me that the incentive 
approach as suggested by Dr. Chester 
should be given consideration at this 
time when we are confronted with seri- 
ous surplus problems in agriculture. 

I include also an editorial from the 
May issue of Better Farming entitled 
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“Research Can Open Doors to Wider 
Farm Markets.” This article comments 
upon and endorses Dr. Chester’s pro- 
gram. 

INCENTIVES AND SuRPLUSES—A New APPROACH 


(By K. Starr Chester, vice president, and 
chairman, research committee, National 
Farm Chemurgic Council) 


There is a growing trend for industry to 
use substitute raw materials for the agri- 
cultural raw materials formerly used. As 
a few examples of this: 

Butanol and acetone, basic industrial 
chemicals, were formerly made from corn. 
Today the plants that made these chemi- 
cals from corn are idle, and the chemicals 
are being manufactured from petroleum or 
natural gas. 

Glycerol, another basic industrial chem- 
ical, was formerly made from tallow, and 
to some extent from cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil. Now synthetic glycerol is dom- 
inating the market. 

There is an extensive market for proteins 
in paper coatings. Either soybean protein 
or casein from milk can be used for this. 
This market is supplied with casein pur- 
chased from Argentina, which is cheaper 
than either domestic casein or soy protein. 

Furfural, which could have a major out- 
let in nylon manufacture, is made from 
grain residues, the use of which aids the 
economics of grain marketing. Yet cyclo- 
hexane from petroleum is used to great ex- 
tent, rather than furfural in nylon manu- 
facture. 

Synthetic raw materials are replacing lin- 
seed oil in the drying-oil field, in numerous 
applications. 

Synthetic textiles are supplanting cot- 
ton for a number of uses including tire 
cords, carpeting, window curtains, and 
shower curtains as well as clothing. 

Alpha cellulose is now being made of wood 
pulp instead of cotton linters, as formerly. 

Synthetic detergents are replacing soaps 
which are made from natural oils and fats. 

Carboxymethylcellulose, which in part has 
its origin in petroleum, is replacing starch 
as a thickening agent. 

The reasons for this shift away from agri- 
cultural raw materials are chiefly economic 
ones, which might be overcome if industry 
had incentives to use the agricultural raw 
materials. Synthetic raw materials are used 
because they are cheaper to buy and use, and 
are in constant supply at relatively constant 
cost from year to year. In some cases, they 
are more uniform and of higher quality, but 
these advantages generally have less signifi- 
cance than cost and supply. 

A great many agricultural raw materials 
are at a disadvantage because their cost is 
abnormally high; they have priced them- 
selves out of the industrial market. Indus- 
try has no prejudice against agricultural 
raw materials; it simply cannot afford to 
use them. There is no lack of technology 
for producing industrial products based on 
such agricultural raw materials. In the files 
of the Department of Agriculture, of indus- 
try, and of the Patent Office are many hun- 
dreds of processes for converting the surplus 
farm commodities into industrial products. 
These processes are scientifically sound, 
practical, and workable, but they lie gather- 
ing dust because their economics are not 
favorable. There is no economic incentive 
to use them. 


A leading industrial user of grain has put 
it this way: “There is no surplus. There is 
only lack of incentives for industry to use 
the farm products that have piled up.” 


There is well-established precedent for 
providing industry with incentives in situa- 
tions comparable to this. This principle is 
not new. There are many precedents for 
Government to provide industry with incen- 
tives; (1) in emergencies, (2) when it is to 
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the national interest, or (3) when the needeq 
industrial activity involves risk. 

1. In wartime, the need for military mate. 
riel is an emergency. At such times, Goy. 
ernment provides industry with incentives 
to convert to military manufacture, in the 
form of cost-plus contracts and quick de. 
preciation of capital investment. The agri. 
cultural surplus problem is an emergency, 
It contains the seeds of civil unrest, or an- 
tagonism against the farmer on the part of 
the nonagricultural population, and antag- 
onism by the farmer against controls. 

2. When it is in the national interest, Goy. 
ernment provides incentives for industry to 
expand or divert production. An example, 
at present, is the incentive being offered to 
industry to increase the production of am. 
monia, which is vital to the national econ- 
omy, the incentives taking the form of fast 
depreciation of capital investment and Goy- 
ernment loans. It is certainly in the na- 
tional interest to work down the surpluses, 
considering their drain both on public funds 
and on the temper of the public. 

3. There is also precedent for Government 
to provide incentives to industry when the 
desired undertaking involves risk. Drilling 
for oil necessitates a high factor of risk tak- 
ing and was made sufficiently attractive to 
private investment by Government's grant- 
ing concession to the petroleum industry 
through liberal depletion deductions for tax 
purposes. Similar depletion deductions of 
varying percentages are applicable to pro- 
duction of most minerals, and the recently 
revised revenue bill has given healthy boosts 
to many of these depletion-deduction incen- 
tives. Industries based on surplus commod- 
ities also involve risk. The excessive supply 
of farm products will not last indefinitely, 
nor will their price remain constant. Indus- 
try is loath to erect plants for processing 
farm commodities with the knowledge that 
they may become unprofitable if the supply 
of raw material decreases or if its price be- 
comes too high. 

To ask industry to make greater use of 
the surpluses, which it is able to do techno- 
logically but not economically, is to ask in- 
dustry to undertake operations that are eco- 
nomically hazardous, yet are in the national 
interest, and, indeed, are in the nature of 
anemergency. The precedents for providing 
industry with economic incentives, in such 
cases, are well established. 

Incentives for industry to make greater 
use of the surplus commodities might take 
several forms. These include tax relief for 
operations based on the surplus products, 
rapid amortization of capital investment in 
cases where new plant or unamortized plant 
is required, or purchase of the surplus raw 
materials at less than the supported market 
price. All three, and possibly others, should 
be considered. All three forms of incentives 
involve complex and controversial factors 
that must be carefully analyzed and 
appraised. 

Certain problems in applying incentives 
are recognized and would have to be worked 
out. It would have to be shown that this 
procedure would, indeed, substantially re- 
duce the surpluses, and that the cost of 
doing this would be justified in light of 
present costs relative to the surpluses. If 
the incentives include any tax abatement, 
this might have to clear through Congress. 
It must be assured that if incentives aré 
given to the chemurgic industries, this will 
not have a vital unfavorable effect on other 
industries that are significant to the national 
economy. Charges of partiality to certain 
industries must be avoided. Decisions would 
have to be made respecting the duration of 
this aid to the chemurgic industries, Ques- 
tions on which further information must be 
secured before decision can be reached in 
this matter, are mentioned in the foliowing 
section. 
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It is desirable that a thorough economic 
and technological study be made of the feas- 
ibility of relieving the surplus problem 
through providing such incentives to indus- 
try. This study should point out the indus- 
trial processes in which surplus agricultural 
commodities could be used to greater extent 
than at present, provided the economics were 
more favorable, and the extent to which this 
would relieve the surplus problem. The na- 
ture and amount of incentives that could 
stimulate such utilization must be deter- 
mined. The cost of these must be calcu~- 
lated, and compared with existing costs re- 
lated to the surplus problem. The study 
should consider the impact which such a 
shift in raw materials would have on other 
industries, and its economic and social con- 
sequences. It should include analysis of 
existing legislation and point out such 
amendments of legislation as would be nec- 
essary to permit the exercise of this prin- 
ciple. The best possible analysis would have 
to be made respecting the probable duration 
of this aid to industry, action to be taken if 
and when there no longer are huge surpluses, 
and, in the latter case, the question whether 
the stimulated industries would then con- 
vert to use of other raw materials or work 
out methods for maintaining their supply of 
farm raw materials, perhaps by contracting 
in advance for the production from given 
acreages, as is now done by canners. 

The study would involve frank consulta- 
tion with numerous industrial concerns to 
obtain a realistic picture of what they may 
be able to do in increasing the use of farm 
raw materials in a more favorable economic 
environment. It would also require a review 
of accomplished research, including that 
done by the Division of Utilization Research 
of the USDA, to bring to light processes 
based on farm raw materials that are not be- 
ing exploited because of unfavorable eco- 
nomics. Such an undertaking as the sug- 
gested analysis would be new and would not 
be encompassed within past or present eco- 
nomic research programs. 

The research committee of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council urges that those 
branches of government that are most vitally 
concerned with the surplus problem give 
serious consideration to thoroughly investi- 
fating this suggested new approach for deal- 
ing with the problem. 


—_—. 


RESEARCH CAN OPEN Doors TO WIDER FARM 
MARKETS 


The greatest need of farming is for more 
markets. This is the substance of numerous 
thoughtful letters from farmers received by 
better Farming. The point was well summed 
up by a Mart, Tex., farm woman, who wrote: 

“We on the farms in these United States 
can produce efficiently and abundantly—we 
have proved that. From the standpoint of 
tupply there is little to complain about. But 
supply alone will solve nothing. The door 
Must be opened to wider markets if we are 
to have a stable and solvent agriculture and 
& steady consumer demand.” 

Where are the wider markets to be found? 
Farmers, who have seen the tremendous 
ains in production caused by research, ask 
why & comparable emphasis has not been 
put on research to develop new uses and 
Markets for farm products. This kind of re- 
co a got much attention and, judg- 

B by USDA f 
ly appropriations, it isn’t going 
‘ pe that isn’t the only place to look for it. 
oh o approach has been suggested by 
“the tarr Chester, of the Battelle Memorial 

. tute, of Columbus, Ohio, one of the lead- 
oe research institutions. It is by 
bees ng industry with the necessary incen- 
se © undertake the job of developing new 
ielaate wider markets for farm products, 
oo Warly those in surplus. Dr. Chester 

‘s that such incentives would be justified 
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on the basis that the farm-surplus problem 
is an emergency, that it is in the national in- 
terest that these surpluses be used and that 
industry can be induced in this way to as- 
sume the economic risks that are involved. 

A number of such incentives, in familiar 
use, could be offered. Among them are Gov- 
ernment loans, tax concessions, rapid amor- 
tization of capital investment and a liberal 
depletion allowance such as the oil industry 
enjoys. 

Certainly there seems as much warrant for 
using these incentives in beha‘f of agricul- 
ture as in the other cases. The packing in- 
dustry, with 140 different byproducts from 
the livestock it buys, has demonstrated what 
can be done by research. Better Farming 
believes that a positive research program 
along these lines is well worth consideration 
in Washington. 





Resolution Memorializing the President 
and Congress To Issue Commemorative 
Postage Stamps in Honor of the 
Golden Anniversary of the State of 
Oklahoma’s Admission to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorp the following Resolution No. 531, 
as passed by the Oklahoma State Legis- 
lature on April 7, 1955, with which I 
thoroughly concur: 

House Concurrent Resolution 531 


House concurrent resolution memoralizing 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to issue special commemorative 
postage stamps in honor of the golden 
anniversary of the State of Oklahoma’s 
admission into the Union 
Whereas the great State of Oklahoma will 

celebrate the Golden Anniversary of her ad- 

mission to the Union in 1957; and 

Whereas the United States Post Office has 
in the past recognized such an event by issu- 
ing special commemorative postage stamps 
in honor of such statehood anniversaries; 
and 

Whereas such recognition will be greatly 
appreciated and highly regarded by the peo- 
ple of the State of Oklahoma: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

Of the 25th Oklahoma legislature (the Hon- 

orable Senate concurring herein, That the 

President and Congress of the United States 

is hereby memorialized to take the neces- 

sary steps to authorize the United States 

Post Office Department to issue commemora- 

tive postage stamps during the ‘year 1957, 

celebrating the 50th anniversary of the ad- 

mission of the State of Oklahoma into the 

Union; be it further 
Resolved, That authenticated copies of this 

resolution be forwarded to the Oklahoma 

congressional delegation in Washington, 

D. C. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 

the 7th day of April, 1955. 

B. E. HARKEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate the 12th day of 

April, 1955. 

PINK WILLIAMS, 
President of the Senate. 
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Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to en- 
able the people of Hawaii and Alaska each 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Delegate from 
Hawaii (Mrs. FarrR1incTon] is recognized. 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
for 57 years the issue of statehood for 
Hawaii has been before the Congress of 
the United States in some form or other. 
For 35 years, during my entire adult 
life, I have been closely associated with 
the fight for statehocd. Today I find 
myself, as the duly elected spokesman 
for the people of Hawaii, facing my col- 
leagues in a debate upon this issue. I 
make no apology for the fact that I am 
a freshman Member of the House of 
Representatives, that this is my first 
experience in debate on the floor of this 
distinguished body. I hope that my 
mind, rather than my heart that is deep- 
ly involved, will control what I have to 
Say today. 

A bill for Hawaiian statehood has 
passed the House of Representatives 
three times; in the 80th, the 81st, and 
the 83d Congresses. Today there would 
be no necessity for me to repeat the 
many arguments supporting it except 
for the benefit of the new Members of 
the 84th Congress; and that is impor- 
tant. The overwhelming majority of 
the House of Representatives today, I 
believe, are in favor of Hawaiian state- 
hood. But the problem confronting 
both Alaska and Hawaii is a joint bill 
that was reported out of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. Hawaii 
owes that committee a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Then the bill went to the Rules Com- 
mittee. At this point I would like to 
thank the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee and particularly the chairman for 
the consideration of the measure. In 
spite of the opposition of a majority of 
the members they listened patiently over 
a period of three weeks to the arguments 
presented by the friends and foes of 
statehood. At the conclusion of these 
hearings, in spite of the objections of 
every Member who appeared before the 
committee, whether he was for or against 
the issue of statehood, the Rules Com- 
mittee voted a closed rule. The friends 
of statehood asked for an open rule or 
no rule at all. The foes of statehood 
asked for no rule. 

Despite these protestations, the Rules 
Committee voted a closed rule, which 
the House has now adopted, so we are 
faced with a very unusual parliamentary 
procedure established for consideration 
of H. R. 2535. 

Time and again in the hearings before 
the Rules Committee we were reminded 
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that one of the most solemn, irrevocable, 
and nonrecallable actions which our 
parliamentary body could perform is 
that which enables a United States 
Territory to achieve its full maturity by 
becoming a State. I agree that this is so, 
as do all my colleagues. 

But now that the closed rule has been 
adopted, and I am glad that it has been 
under the circumstances, this body is 
called upon to perform its duties under 
the most restrictive and narrowest pro- 
cedure it is possible for the Rules Com- 
mittee to establish. 

Never in the history of this Govern- 
ment has a new State been taken into 
the Union without the full membership 
of the House of Representatives being 
allowed to contribute their thinking to 
perfect an enabling act. 

On the basis of the best advice I have 
been able to obtain, not one of the en- 
abling acts came into being without the 
full advice of both the House and the 
Senate. Not one of those acts went 
into the statute books without every 
Member’s having an opportunity to ex- 
press his views and to propose amend- 
ments if desirable. 

But today the full membership of the 
House of Representatives has been de- 
nied that right. But in spite of that 
fact, I am here today to plead with you 
to vote for the measure, Hawaiian and 
Alaskan statehood. My sole concern is 
that this bill reach the President’s desk 
in a form acceptable to him. 

A few weeks ago when this bill was be- 
ing considered by the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, as we 
proceeded to consider the language and 
the thought of the 39 sections contained 
in H. R. 2535 the members of the com- 
mittee had honest and reasoned differ- 
ences of opinion as to the form and sub- 
stance of the bill. 

The committee in the 84th Congress 
has a membership of 29 voting members 
plus the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico and the Delegates from 
Alaska and Hawaii, a total of 32 people, 
less than 10 percent of the whole House 
membership. While many of these 32 
people have participated in committee 
consideration of the several bills acted 
upon in the past 8 years, for reasons not 
entirely clear the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which in a real sense lays out the 
road this body must follow if the legis- 
lative destinies are to be reached, did not 
refiect in the resolution reported the sen- 
timents expressed by the members of the 
Rules Committee on the nature of this 
legislation. 

If Alaska and Hawaii are admitted, the 
acts are irrevocable—no return, no re- 
consideration, no subsequent act of Con- 
gress. On that, the members of the 
Rules Committee and I are in complete 
agreement. But the road laid out by this 
resolution which you have adopted, and 
I agree that it should have been adopted, 
as there was no alternative, is a narrow 
one. The 406 Members who did not par- 
ticipate in the committee consideration 
of H. R. 2535 are by this resolution de- 
nied the right to consider any procedure 
other than that contained in the bill as 
introduced or as that procedure is pro- 
posed to be modified by the committee 
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by recommended amendment. As to the 
other obvious alternative procedure, 29 
Members are required to speak for 435, 
if judgment is to be rendered. Twenty- 
nine, if a voice is to be heard at all, 
must speak for 435. Therefore, the 
House of Representatives today is faced 
with this situation. A voice, which we 
have listened to from the Rules Commit- 
tee, has said to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, ‘““Here is 
your bicycle. We have removed the 
pedals—now ride it to your destination.” 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution which 
this House has adopted is the narrowest 
possible parliamentary procedure which 
could be established by the Rules Com- 
mittee. It should have been broadened 
to its maximum, but that was not possible 
for this House to do without killing the 
bill yesterday. Therefore, I plead with 
you so that Alaska and Hawaii might 
enjoy the full counsel of this body 
and that the Members put the pedals 
back on the bicycle by voting for this 
joint bill. Then, it can go to the Senate 
where the debate will not be restricted 
and returned to this body for further 
consideration. I will now proceed to 
summarize for you, as briefly as I can, a 
few of the arguments raised in the mat- 
ter of Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood. 
I will not take your time to have you 
listen to a long recitation of the history 
of this legislation or the history of Ha- 
waii. Many other speakers can present 
the subject to you and the many specific 
issues involved more eloquently than I. 
But, I would like to point out that in 
general there are three arguments appli- 
cable to both Territories, which are al- 
ways offered by the proponents and op- 
ponents of Hawaiian and Alaskan state- 
hood. First, there is the argument over 
noncontiguity which, in my opinion, is 
an exceedingly failacious one. When I 
can leave my home here in Washington, 
D. C., at 2:30 p. m. and have breakfast 
in my other home in Honolulu at 6 a. m. 
the next morning, which is actually 11 
a.m.in Washington, D. C.,I believe those 
who argue against statehood on that 
basis are as antiquated as a surrey with 
a fringe on top. Hawaii and Alaska are 
more contiguous to the continental 
United States than to any other land 
area. In this atomic age of ours, there 
is nothing more contiguous than the air 
in which we live and travel. ‘The second 
argument regarding Hawaiian and Alas- 
kan statehood is usually that of dispro- 
portionate representation in the United 
States Senate. To those who argue in 
that fashion, I suggest that legislation be 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States, and be passed by two-thirds of 
the Members, and ratified by the three- 
fourths of the States. That is the only 
way to resolve the issue. That is the 
only way it can be resolved. To penalize 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska in 
this manner is really an admission that 
the gentlemen who favor proportionate 
representation in the Senate know full 
well that their issue is not a popular one 
nationally, but their arguments go home 
for consumption to the districts from 
which they come. The third argument 
relative to Hawaiian-Alaskan statehood 
is the issue of national defense. 
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In this instance the argument for th 
two Territories is somewhat inconsistent 
because when it comes to Hawaii it j; 
normally argued that the defense o 
Hawaii would be better served by state. 
hood, whereas with regard to Alaska the 
same gentleman argued that the nationg) 
defense would be better served by Terri. 
torial status. The fact of the matter ig 
that Territory or State status has noth. 
ing whatsoever to do with defense. Any- 
one who has experienced a war on Ameri. 
can soil knows that. The difficulty in 
this situation is that some of our dis. 
tinguished and able military leaders have 
never experienced an attack or a war on 
American soil. Their experience has 
been in dealing with foreign allies on 
foreign soil, and their thinking has not 
been directed to leading a war on Ameri- 
can soil where loyal American citizens 
would be their bulwark in carrying their 
campaign forward to victory. Their con. 
ception, because of their kind of expe. 
rience is one with foreign allies, pur- 
portedly loyal to us, who naturally have 
caused our military leaders when on for- 
eign soil, concern from time to time. 

We all agree that Alaska is our front 
line of defense today, but let us suppose 
that tomorrow, by a turn of circum. 
stances, our front line of defense should 
suddenly change to the great State of 
New York. What then would our mili- 
tary leaders do? It goes without saying 
that the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief, would delineate 
military zones of national defense in that 
State. In Alaska today I do know that 
our military advisers are deeply con- 
cerned with the defense problem, but 
that is no reason why they should be 
asked at this particular and delicate time 
to make withdrawals and reveal our de- 
fense plan to enemies. But there is every 
reason to support them if they wish to 
have Congress spell out in legislation a 
certain area for withdrawals, if and when 
they choose to make them. Although the 
President, as Commander in Chief, has 
the power to do so at any time, whether 
Alaska is a State or a Territory, it stands 
to reason that the President may like to 
have this particular point defined in the 
bill, in order that, if it is necessary to 
make such withdrawals, he will have the 
complete support of the Congress of the 
United States, and therefore the people 
of this country, including the citizens of 
Alaska. : 

It was not necessary for the President 
to go to the Congress to ask support 
in the matter of the Formosan issue, but 
there was every reason for the Consress 
to give our President this reassurance. 
So it is in the case of Alaskan statehood. 
The bill, as it is written today, includes 
a committee amendment in defining 4 
line for future defense withdrawals that, 
in my opinion, would not be satisfactory 
to the President of the United States. 
But that is no reason for defeating the 
bill. On the contrary, there 15 every 
reason, in my opinion, to support the bil 
and send it to the Senate where mi 
particular amendment can be resolved. 

As other spokesmen for the bill have 
pointed out, we do have the langue 
of the amendment, and a line that i 
have every reason to believe would 
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acceptable to the President. But, by the 
rule which has been adopted, we are de- 
nied the privilege of offering this amend~ 
ment on the floor. Since this is so, I 
urge you again to vote for this bill so 
that we can send it to the Senate and 
achieve this purpose. 

With reference to the specific argu- 
ments brought into any debate on state- 
nood, there are two of them. One is 
the issue of communism. We have just 
listened to my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. PrLiion] plead his 
case. I was delighted to hear him speak 
today. Mr. PILLIon, who has never 
stepped foot in the Territory of Hawaii, 
by his own admission before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, stated at that time that 
he would not go to Hawaii for fear he 
might change his mind. I admire him 
for that honest statement, for I do be- 
lieve he was sincere and correct in what 
he said. If I had never stepped foot 
into the congressional district of New 
York, from which my distinguished col- 
Jeague comes, if I did not know the local 
personalities and the local issues in- 
volved, I would not try to evaluate an 
election in that district on the basis of 
cold statistics on paper. 

Today when he brought here that hor- 
rendous exhibit of newspapers and 
pamphlets, and spoke as he did I hardly 
recognized myself, because there I 
learned about the editorial policy of my 
own two newspapers; I learned why we 
were supporting statehood; for the first 
time I learned about dives down in the 
part of town where communism breeds. 

Now, seriously, let us get down to the 
points my colleague made. On May 6, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Prttion], by letter addressed himself to 
Members of the House on charges of 
communism in Hawaii. Those charges 
were made from this floor today, but 
again none of his allegations were sup- 
ported by documentary evidence of Com- 
munist infiltration into the territorial 
government of Hawaii, its educational 
system, the political parties, the news- 
papers, or radio. On the contrary, the 
documentary evidence that he produced 
showed that the newspapers of Hawaii 
are fighting communism, that the people 
of Hawaii have convicted our leading 
Communists, and the exhibit in person 
is the delegate from Hawaii, and if there 
was any fight by the ILWU it was for 
this office, 

On Tuesday, April 19, 1955, just this 
last month, I appeared before the Rules 
Committee to reply to these very ex- 
travagant and unsupported charges. 
Evidently the committee, after ex- 
haustive hearings, agreed with me; they 
granted a rule which sent the statehood 
legislation to the floor of the House. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pition], says Communist power is 
centered in and emanates from the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union with a membership of 
25,000, and the United Public Workers’ 
Union, with a membership of 2,000. We 
admit that the issue of communism in 
Hawaii centers about the leadership of 
the ILWU, but the fact is that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii through their elected rep- 
Teésentatives were the first to call atten- 
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tion to the fact that the ILWU in Ha- 
waii, an extension of Harry Bridges’ 
west coast longshoremen’s union, might 
be Communist-dominated. 

At the petition of the Territorial Leg- 
islature a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
went to Hawaii in 1950 to conduct an in- 
vestigation of Communist activity. The 
chairman of the subcommittee was the 
Honorable FRANCIS E. WALTER, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the ranking minority 
member was the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VELDE]. They reported that 
they found no cause whatever for with- 
holding statehood from the Territory. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I shall be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. VELDE. First of all I want to 
compliment the gentlewoman on the 
very fine statement she is making on be- 
half of statehood for Hawaii. I may 
say further that she is a very worthy 
successor to our very dear friend, the 
late Honorable Joe Farrington. 

I believe some of the Members to whom 
I have listened in debate here are delib- 
erately attempting to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of communism in Hawaii in order 
to defeat statehood for Hawaii. 

I cannot disagree with my good friend 
from New York [Mr. PILuIon], in some 
of the statements, practically all of the 
statements that he made about the in- 
fluence of communism in Hawaii, but let 
me remind the gentleman from New 
York that the influence that the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii has at the pres- 
ent time stems from the mainland. Fur- 
ther than that, it stems from the great 
State of California where the headquar- 
ters for the 13th district of the Com- 
munist Party is and has been located for 
a good many years. The 13th district 
of the Communist Party is comprised of 
California, Nevada, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

During my experience as an FBI 
agent stationed at San Francisco dur- 
ing the war years and since I have been 
a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities I have watched with 
increasing concern Communists being 
sent from the mainland by such men 
as Harry Bridges and Bill Schneider- 
mann to Hawaii deliberately to cause 
strikes, foment trouble, and to organize 
the Communist Party in Hawaii. I say 
we cannot cut off the influence of the 
Communist Party in Hawaii without 
first destroying the Communist Party in 
the United States, on the mainland, and 
the influence that it has, not only upon 
our territories but upon our own inter- 
nal security. We have tried three times 
to get rid of the influence of Harry 
Bridges by court action to deport him 


but each time we have been unsuccess- - 


ful., : 

I believe that we should consider 
cleaning up the influence that emanates 
from the mainland before we start 
worrying about the influence on the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Furthermore, I am 
of the opinion, and I was of this opinion 
5 years ago and 3 years ago when I 
voted for admission of Hawaii into the 
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Union, that the State of Hawaii would 
be better able and more inclined to fight 
the influence of communism as a State 
than as a Territory for the reason that 
I believe the good people, the great ma- 
jority of the patriotic citizens in the 
Territory of Hawaii would upon their 
admission to the Union gain a new sense 
of loyalty and would carry on a cause 
that would completely eliminate the in- 
fluence of Communist traitors who have 
been sent from the mainland. In that 
way it would destroy communism more 
effectively in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair~ 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I was hop- 
ing that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] would be on the 
floor. When he returned in 1953 from 
Hawaii as a member of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities he made a 
report, from which I quote the follow- 
ing: 

At no time were there more than 160 Com- 
munists in Hawaii. My guess as of today, 
February 15, 1953, it does not exceed over 
60. The people of Hawaii understand that 
communism is a worldwide conspiracy and 
given the opportunity they would put their 
own houses in order. 


I think that answers the questions of 
the communistic influence. There are 
Communists in Hawaii, there are Com- 
munists in Nebraska. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLIon] under- 
stands that New York State has more 
than half of the Communists in the 
United States within its own borders. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Is it not true that Sena- 
tor Cordon and Senator Butler made 
intensive investigations of this charge of 
communism in Hawaii? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. That is true. 
There have been several on-the-spot in 
vestigations into Hawaii's readiness for 
statehood. 

Mr. ENGLE. Is it not also true that 
both of those distinguished gentlemen 
came back and said they did not find 
communism to be a serious menace? I 
would like to read what Senator Cordon’s 
subcommittee reported. This is a state- 
ment from their official report: 

“No evidence was presented to the 
subcommittee of communism in the Ter- 
ritorial legislature or other elective 
bodies or offices. Hawaii’s political life 
has been traditionally sound and free 
from radical leadership in the govern- 
ment.” 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I thank the 
gentleman from California. His state- 
ment is exactly correct. There has never 
been any evidence found of communism 
in the Territorial legislature. 


4 Now, Mr. PrItuion offers the fact that 


Harry Bridges is president of the ILWU; 
that Jack Hall is the Hawaiian regional 
director of the ILWU; that in 1950 the 
CIO expelled both the ILWU and the 
UPW as Communist dominated, and that 
on June 19 Jack Hall and six others were 
eonvicted by a Federal jury in Hawaii 
of violation of the Smith Act as indi- 
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cations of growing influence of com- 
munism in Hawaii The contrary is 
true. These facts are an indication of 
the decrease of Communist influence in 
Hawaii. It was an all-Hawaiian jury 
that convicted Jack Hall and six others. 
Tt was after a lengthy Federal trial which 
was presided over by a Federal judge 
long a resident of Hawaii who was ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States that these defendants were con- 
victed. ‘They are now on bail, the case 
having been appealed to the 9th Cir- 
cuit Court of San Francisco. Hawaii has 
nothing to do with the case now. The 
people of Hawaii generally are chafing 
at the delay. 

Mr. Priuion states that on June 19, 
1953, 24,000 ILWU members went on 
strike to protest the conviction of the 
seven and refused to load military cargo 
for Korea. The fact is that the ILWU 
membership was ordered by its leader- 
ship to walk out, which is totally differ- 
ent procedure from voting to strike, and 
the fact also is that within 24 hours, 
when the membership learned the true 
cause of the walkout, they went back 
to work. They learned the truth through 
the Honolulu newspapers, which, instead 
of supporting the Communist cause, as 
Mr. PILLiIon would have you believe, used 
every means at their command by news 
stories, editorials, and radio broadcasts 
to inform the rank and file of the mem- 
bership of the ILWU in order that they, 
loyal Americans, might evaluate the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. PILLion says the Honolulu Record 
is a newspaper front for the Communist 
Party and that individual and business 
ads increased from 2,137 in 1953 to 2,586 
in 1954. The Honolulu Record may be a 
front for the Communist Party. The 
fact is that it also is a labor organ, and 
during the campaign the candidates who 
advertised in this paper may have done 
so in the belief that they were reaching 
the organized labor vote. If these can- 
didates failed to evaluate the significance 
of advertising in a paper that may be 
Communist dominated, they likewise 
failed to evaluate the fact that their ads 
were wasted because the Record only has 
a circulation of approximately 3,000, 
which Mr. PrLiion neglected to tell you, 
in contrast to the other dailies with a 
total circulation of 175,000. 

Also I would like to ask you, if the 
Communists are so powerful in Hawaii 
through this particular medium, the 
Honolulu Record, why is it that they can- 
not even force their own membership of 
25,000 to subscribe to the paper? The 
truth of the matter is that those ads you 
Saw up here on the board are put in at 
50 cents a throw from the boys when 
they go out and collect from the labor 
unions. 

Now, Mr. PILuion says that the ILWU 
elected 58 candidates out of 71 endorsed 
in the November 1954 elections. There 
is one thing I have in common with my 
distinguished colleague from New York. 
We are both Republicans. But we dis- 
agree on this point. I am generous 
enough to give the credit of that election 
to the Democrats in Hawaii. The fact 
is that the people of Hawaii elected the 
candidates. The ILWU can claim any- 
thing it wants to. The Democrats for 
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the first time in the history of the terri- 
tory won control of the territorial legis- 
lature. The Republicans won the dele- 
gateship and the two largest mayoralties 
in the territory. Now, the largest of 
these mayoralties is particularly signifi- 
cant because the ILWU sustained a re- 
sounding defeat John H. Wilson, a 
veteran Democrat and seven times mayor 
of Honolulu, whom the ILWU' was out 
to reelect in 1954, could not even be 
nominated. After 50 years in public life 
in Honolulu he lost the nomination to a 
young Democrat, Frank Fasi, who has 
been a resident of Hawaii only since 1946. 
Furthermore, if more truth is needed 
for the refutation of Mr. PILLIONn’s alle- 
gation, the ILWU threw the weight of 
its leadership’s support to the candidacy 
of John A. Burns for the delegateship, 
and he was defeated by the incumbent. 

Mr. PILuion also has neglected to tell 
you that of the membership of the ILWU 
of 25,000, possibly only one-third of those 
are citizens. Most of them are alien 
contract laborers and are not eligible 
to vote. 

Mr. PILuion says that on April 6, 1955, 
the Communist Daily Worker printed an 
article concerning the gift of a gavel by 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Charles Kauhane to Harry Bridges, 
president of ILWU. 

The “People’s Daily Worker” can print 
anything it chooses. Charles Kauhane, 
speaker of the Territorial house of rep- 
resentatives, had denied publicly that 
he made a gift of a gavel to Harry 
Bridges. 

Mr. Pitiion states that the Hawaiian 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
last March to exempt the ILWU Memo- 
rial Association from taxes by a vote of 
27 to 1 and 7 of the 10 incerporators of 
this association are publicly identified 
Communists. 

What Mr. Prtiion neglected to tell 
you also was that a month later, after 
it was revealed that 7 of the 10 incorpo- 
rators of this association are publicly 
identified Communists, the measure was 
vetoed by Hawaii’s governor, Samuel 
Wilder King, partly on charges that 
Communist activity in Hawaii appears 
centered around the ILWU. This we 
have never denied or minimized. 

Mr. PILLion wrote that on April 24, 
1955, the ILWU publicly threatened the 
Hawaiian Legislature with a mass retali- 
ation strike if their endorsed elected 
representatives and senators did not 
keep their political promises to the 
ILWU. 

Mr. PILLion neglected to tell you that 
an ILWU spokesman has publicly de- 
nounced the legislature for its refusal to 
adopt tax legislation favorable to the 
union. Furthermore, no mass retalia- 
tion ever came about. 

Mr. PiLLion writes that the ILWU 
uses four radio stations to daily preach 
the Communist line in the English, Fili- 
pino, and Japanese languages. 

There are 407 of the nation’s 2,800 
radio stations which broadcast a daily 
fare of 36 languages and dialects, rang- 
ing from Arabic to Zuni and including 
the Russian languages. 

I do not intend to defend the activi- 
ties of the ILWU leadership or its radio 
commentators in Hawaii. However, I 
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can assure you that these programs con. 
tain no more Kremlin propaganda than 
do those coming from some of our main. 
land labor reporters. This 15-minute-. 
day fare from the ILWU commentators 
is offset by some 250 hours of typically 
American radio and television programs 
over 14 stations throughout Hawaii, a) 
of them certificated by the Federal Com. 
munications Commission. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLION] is absolutely incorrect when he 
tells you that since the Hawaiian state. 
hood bill was last voted on, March 10, 
1953, ‘there have been startling disclos- 
ures of Communist controls in Hawaij.” 

Do you think for a minute that the 
President of the United States, the Sec. 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Attorney General would 
recommend statehood for Hawaii if g 
situation existed there such as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Prtioy] 
claims? 

None other than the Attorney Genera] 
of the United States, in a letter dated 
January 13, 1954, stated emphatically 
that communism was on the decline in 
Hawaii. He said: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism is a greater 
menace in Hawaii at the present time than 
it was in 1950. As a matter of fact, the 
known members of the Communist Party in 
Hawaii appear to be fewer in number at 
present than they were in 1950. Undoubt- 
edly the recent conviction of the leaders of 
the Communist conspiracy in Hawaii has 
contributed to this decline in Communist 
Party membership. I believe it inevitable 
that this conviction will have a weakening 
effect on the strength of communism in 
Hawaii. 

The fact that it has been necessary to 
prosecute the leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy in Hawaii is, in my opinion, no more 
of an indication of the strength of the party 
in that area than the convictions of the 
Communist leaders in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles are indications of 
party control and dominance in those areas, 


Now I should like to tell you a little bit 
about the second argument regarding 
Hawaii, and it is made on the basis of 
race. It is argued that we are a group 
of many racial extractions and therefore 
not qualified to be a State. I am proud 
to say that we are of many racial ex- 
tractions and that in most of us the blood 
of several races flows. We are proud of 
that. 

There is no race prejudice in Hawail, 
but there is much race consciousness. 
We take pride in the American descend- 
ents of the many peoples who came from 
many foreign lands. They have con- 
tributed greatly to our American civiliza- 
tion and culture in Hawaii. 

The first to go to the shores of Hawail 
from foreign lands were the people from 
New England who went out to Hawaii in 
1820 and there founded an American 
community. In 1820, when Honolulu 
was a typically going American com- 
munity, there was not a single settle- 
ment west of the Mississippi. To be 
sure there were a few friars breaking 
their way through the mustard cane in 
California. By 1840 the people of 
Hawaii had a constitution based upon 
the theocracy of the great State of Mass- 
achusetts, and a compulsory free public 
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school system patterned after the State 
of New York. AS & result, Hawaii has 
no illiteracy. Today every registered 
yoter has to fill in a long printed ques- 
tionnaire to determine that he is ac- 
quainted not only with reading and 
writing but also with the principles of 
government, and to this day no voter 
has ever questioned that requirement. 
As a result, 87 percent of our registered 
voters vote, and 65 percent of our eli- 
gible voters vote, which I think chal- 
jenges the record of any State in the 
Union. 

These same foreigners that went to 
our shores gave the people of Hawaii a 
written language—the English language. 
They gave them Christianity, a stable 
economy, and racial tolerance, and as 
the result of those American principles, 
Hawaii for many years has enjoyed four 
of the basic five principles of American 
freedom. Those principles are Chris- 
tianity and religious freedom, racial tol- 
erance, free education for all, and eco- 
nomic stability. The fifth principle of 
American freedom, complete self-govern- 
ment, is the one we seek today. 

The privilege and responsibility not 
only for voting presence in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, for voting 
for the President and Vice President of 
the United States, and our own Gov- 
ernor and other officials, but the privi- 
lege and responsibility of contributing 
our thinking to the framing of legisla- 
tion for these United States, is what we 
seek. Not only do we think that we 
would benefit by voting representation in 
the Congress, but we believe that we 
have a great contribution to make. Par- 
ticularly do we feel that contribution 
could be given in the field of foreign 
affairs, because we live in the Pacific area 
and are more closely associated with the 
thought of the people of the Pacific than 
are any of those in this body elected 
from the continental United States. We 
would be the first to vote for legislation 
to support the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world in their struggle against 
communism, because we in Hawaii as 
a Territory have done as much if not 
more than any State in the Union about 
communism. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. May I ask the gentle- 
woman whether or not she referred in 
her remarks to the letter of January 13, 
1954, by Mr. Brownell, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in which he discussed the charges 
of communism in Hawaii? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I have the date 
right here, 

Mr. ENGLE. If not, at the appro- 
priate time, Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
ask to include this letter following the 
Temarks of the gentlewoman. I again 
call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that not only has the President 
of the Uinted States endorsed statehood 
for Hawaii, which he would not think 
of doing in the face of any significant 
threat. from communism, but in addi- 
tion he has been backed up in that state- 
ment by his own Attorney General. 
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Mrs. FARRINGTON. That is the 
January 13 letter. 

I have heard it said time and again 
during the debate on this bill that it mat- 
ters not what the Communists think be- 
cause they will twist the argument to 
their own purposes. I am concerned not 
about what the Communists think, but 
what the freedom-loving peoples think. 
We could also contribute much to the 
concept of freedom in the Congress, by 
helping to frame legislation from our 
great experience for more than 100 years 
where we have lived in a test of democ- 
racy, where all creeds and all colors are 
accepted exactly as our Founding Fath- 
ers intended that the phrase should be 
interpreted, where we have a living ex- 
ample of what the world is striving to 
find today. 

Several in this debate have mentioned 
the issue of taxation without repre- 
sentation and pointed out that this issue 
is similar to that in colonial days. I 
would like to mention one difference—in 
the days of the colonies there was a dif- 
ference of opinion among the American 
settlers. Some and many preferred to 
stay with the Crown without a vote in 
the Parliament, without breaking their 
bonds with the British Empire. The ma- 
jority preferred independence and so we 
had a revolution, thus founding the 
United States of America. 

But in Hawaii, although we have taxa- 
tion without representation there is not 
a soul that would choose independence 
rather than staying with the United 
States even without a vote in the Con- 
gress. We are first and last irrevocably 
Americans, and whatever your decision 
may be in the matter of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, you may be sure that 
the decision will be accepted in the spirit 
of true Americanism. You may also be 
sure that if that decision should be un- 
favorable, we will continue to fight on 
until we have achieved our rightful 
destiny. 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an address on the subject of American 
foreign policy, delivered by me at Peoria, 
Tll., last night before the Peoria Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Appress oF Hon. Wirmu1Mm F. KNOWLAND 
BEFORE THE PEORIA ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE ANNUAL DINNER MEETING, PEORIA, 
Iuu., May 10, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I am 

pleased to be here with my friend and col- 

league, EvERETT DIRKSEN, who so ably repre- 
sents Illinois in the Senate of the United 

States. 
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American foreign policy is the people’s 
business, There is no American man, 
woman, or child who will not be affected 
directly or indirectly by the present and fu- 
ture aspects of our foreign policy. 

Our basic foreign policy is and should be 
peace with honor. This is far different from 
& policy of peace at any price. 

As an example of our ultimate objective, 
I would point to our great neighbor of Can- 
ada to the north where for a long period 
of our history neither that country nor ours 
has found it necessary to have a single fort 
or military establishment for the purpose of 
defending one country against the other 
along the entire international frontier of 
3,000 miles stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

We certainly hope that in our lifetime 
or the lifetime of our children other nations 
not only in the Western Hemisphere, but 
also in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East, 
might live together as good neighbors as we 
do with Canada. 

If we are half as prudent as the men who 
gave us this Republic and who helped to 
win and develop the great West, we will con- 
tinue to hope and pray for peace but we 
will keep our powder dry. 

Today the White House announced that 
Secretary of State Dulles was authorized to 
make arrangements for a meeting of the 
heads of government of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 

All Americans will join in a prayer and 
a hope that this proposed meeting will rise 
above the gatherings of Tehran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Geneva which gave substantial vic- 
tories to the Communist world. Those meet- 
ings all had a friendly press and a massive 
propaganda buildup. It was not until 
months and sometimes years later that the 
full price paid became known. 

History teaches us that prior experience of 
great powers negotiating in the absence of 
small allies has not reflected great credit 
upon the large nations, and has been disas- 
trous to the small ones. For reference, I 
refer to Munich and its impact upon Czecho- 
slovakia, to Yalta and its impact upon Poland 
and the Republic of China, and to Geneva 
and its impact upon Vietnam. 

The heads of the free governments will be 
accountable and responsible to their people 
and to their parliaments or congress. 

To whom will Bulganin be accountable? 
To the presidiurn or to Khrushchev? If 
Bulganin is indeed himself “at the summit” 
today will he be there when the big four 
meet in June or July? 

Are our Western allies prepared to stand 
against a condemnation to perpetual slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain of the people of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary? 
Or will we be outvoted 3 to 1? 

Are we to insist on previous agreements 
being honored before we take the Soviet’s 
word on a new scrap of paper? 

Will plans for the Republic of Germany’s 
part in a Western defense be scrapped to 
placate the Russian bear? 

We might recall Kipling’s the Truce of the 
Bear. While this was written concerning 
the imperial Russia of the Czar it is even 
more applicable to Soviet Russia today. 


“When he stands up like a tired man, tot- 
tering near and near; 
When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, 
man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes; 
When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 
That is the time of peril—the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


Will we insist on the Soviet Union with- 
drawing, as pledged, their troops from Ru- 
mania and Hungary when the Austrian 
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treaty is signed? Their only excuse for be- 
ing in those two countries was to keep open 
lines of communication to their troops in 
Austria. Or will this promise also be over- 
looked in order not to offend the Musco- 
vites. 

There is no reliable evidence to date that 
would warrant a prudent person in believ- 
ing that the Soviet Union or international 
communism have changed their basic long 
term strategy for the destruction of hu- 
man freedom. In discussing American for- 
eign policy before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington, D. C. on 
April 22, Mr. George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor said: 

“The Communist enemy, regardless of any 
momentary change of tactics, regardless of 
any treaty the Kremlin may sign, is bent on 
conquering the entire world—the United 
States not excluded—and remolding it in 
the form of the totalitarian dictatorship and 
slave economy imposed on the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, in Russia, Rumania, outer 
Mongolia, and on the Chinese mainland. 
American labor never can be and never will 
be subniissive or neutral towards such a 
totul menace.” 

Certainly American businessmen and the 
public generally should be no less alert to 
the dangers of communism than is the 
American Federation of Labor as so ably and 
courageously expressed by the president of 
that great organization. 

Our foreign policy should be based on 
human freedom. What advances it we 
should support and what retards it we 
should oppose. 

The age of colonialism in Asia is dead. 
The people in that part of the world want 
no part of it. Any American policy in that 
part of the world will suffer a handicap if it 
is tied directly or indirectly to European 
colonialism. 


Nowhere in the long history of Russia 
under the Czars or under the commissars is 
there anything equal to the United States 


establishing the free and independent 
Philippine Republic nor for that matter is 
there anything equal to Great Britain set- 
ting up a free and independent India, 
Pakistan, and Burma. 

To the contrary, during the same period 
the Soviet Union was destroying the inde- 
pendence of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
though they had signed treaties of friend- 
ship and nonaggression with all 3 of those 
Baltic Republics. 

We have many friends in Asia and we 
should call upon those nations with whom 
we have mutual defense pacts and agree- 
ments for their advice and continued as- 
sistance in dealing with problems arising 
in that area of the world. I refer partic- 
ularly to the Republic of Korea, the Republic 
of China, the Republic of the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and Japan, all of which 
are independent Asian nations, and together 
with Australia and New Zealand, have dem- 
onstrated on numerous occasions their 
friendship and willingness to stand up and 
be counted when the going gets tough. 

Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam are 3 new 
countries that have gained their independ- 
ence from colonial rule but now find them- 
selves threatened by the nearness of a more 
dangerous type of colonialism which is 
communism. 

In Vietnam, Premier Diem is faced with 
tremendous problems. He has had the sup- 
port of this country in meeting the difficult 
problems confronting him. 

It is up to the people of free Vietnam to 
make their own decision as to the type of 
government structure that will best suit 
them. If their choice is a republic and the 
cutting of ties with an absent ruler their 
decision should have the support of their 
Asian neighbors as well as the United States 
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and our western allies. If their choice 
should be for a constitutional monarchy 
without the present ruler they should like- 
wise be supported. There must be no pres- 
sure of any kind to retain Emperor Bao Dal 
if the Vietnamese prefer some more accept- 
able alternative. 

Americans must never lose sight of the 
fact that ours at the time and today is the 
authentic revolution. It not only freed us 
from colonial rule, but it developed a char- 
ter of liberty which established a constitu- 
tional form of government to serve us for all 
time to come. 

Other nations have had their revolutions, 
but either immediately or in the not-distant 
future the people found they had supplanted 
one ruler for an even more despotic one. 

We should be proud of our revolutionary 
past and help to encourage in the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain the revolu- 
tionary zeal for freedom which won us @ 
nation. 

At the time of Yalta, just 10 years ago, less 
than 200 million people were behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. Today, over 800 
million people are enslaved by the most god- 
less tyranny the world has ever known. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union has 
violated its treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and the Republic of 
China, there are still some who believe that 
the way to deal with an international bully 
is by more appeasement. 

At Munich the world should have learned 
that the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace, it is surrender on the install- 
ment plan. 

The Soviet Union is an admitted violator 
of the United Nations Charter and the reso- 
lutions in support of the Republic of Korea, 
a victim of communistic aggression on June 
25, 1950. Yet now the Soviet Union is sup- 
porting the admission of the aggressor, Com- 
munist China, into that organization. 

Such action would violate the moral 
foundation upon which the United Nations 
is supposed to rest. It would be putting 
a@ premium on aggression. It would serve 
notice that the quickest way to membership 
is by shooting your way in. It would be a 
betrayal of the 140,000 American casualties 
including 35,000 of our dead. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they hold 15 American 
airmen; 11 of these have been sentenced to 
Communist prisons. There is strong reason 
to believe they hold several hundred other 
United States and United Nations military 
prisoners. We know they hold over 30 
American civilians who have been in jail for 
several years. 

As long as one American in the armed 
services or in Civilian life is unjustly held I 
shall not remain silent. 

How can our associates even consider com- 
promising principle and honor to that ex- 
tent? What does the United Nations in- 
tend to do about it? What are the American 
people going to do about it? 

How long is the United Nations going to 
Pussyfoot on this question of American 
prisoners of war being held in violation of 
the terms of the Korean armistice? Of the 
15 the Chinese Communists admit holding, 
11 have been sentenced to terms of from 4 
to 10 years. 

These men were shot down in January of 
1953. Last fall it was suggested in Gov- 
ernment quarters that public discussion be 
held down until Mr. Hammarskjold had 
completed his mission to Peiping. 

He came back in January and held a press 
conference in New York on January 14 in 
which he admitted that the prisoners had 
not been released nor did he have any firm 
commitment as to when they would be 
released. 
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It was suggested again in Government 
quarters that the American Congress anq the 
American people be patient and that per. 
haps Chou En-Lai would release them prior 
to the Bandung conference, 

The Bandung Conference has now come 
and gone and the prisoners have not been 
released. 

Are we to wait until these prisoners have 
been completely brain washed and then 
released to serve the Communist propaganda 
purposes as has been the case of some of the 
civilians? 

It is time for Mr. Hammarskjold to make 
his report to the United Nations and to 
the people of America. 

What is intended to be done about Com. 
munist failure to comply with the terms of 
the Korean armistice? 

If the United Nations as an organization 
is paralyzed from taking action, then the 
Government of the United States has an 
obligation to men wearing the uniform of 
this country to take some effective steps 
in getting our men released. 

Yet voices of appeasement, abroad and at 
home continue to urge the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations, 

This despite the fact that Communist 
China was the aggressor in Korea where we 
suffered 140,000 casualties including 35,009 
dead. 

This despite the fact that Communist 
China has been and is now in violation of 
the terms of the Korean armistice agree. 
ment. 

Have we forgotten the Biblical injunction 
in Second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers; for what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion has light with darkness?” 

As for me, as long as I have a voice anda 
vote in the Senate of the United States I 
shall oppose the admission of Communist 
China. 

We must always distinguish between the 
people of Russia and their Communist Krem- 
lin masters. The Russian people were the 
first victims of the godless marxian tyran- 
ny of Lenin and Stalin. 

The struggle for power goes on in the 
Kremlin. The tactics may change with the 
faction temporarily in power. The long- 
term strategy for the destruction of human 
freedom continues throughout the world by 
Communist aggression from without or by 
subversion from within. 

There will never be peace in our time in 
any real sense until the people of Russia and 
China have thrown out their Communist 
masters and established justice in their po- 
litical system, freed their economy from the 
dead hand of statism concentrated on arma- 
ment production and, more important than 
all, reopened their churches so that the guid- 
ance of the Father of us all may replace 
the godless teachings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. 

The crucifix is a more potent force than 
the clenched fist of communism. 

When the people of Russia and China gain 
their freedom from the tyranny which tem- 
porarily rules them we should make it know! 
that our friendship and our assistance will 
be available for the establishment of peace 
with honor in a truly free world of free men. 

We seek not one foot of their territory nor 
control over a solitary one of their people. 

We only want for them the cherished free- 
dom to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience; to have in the 
hands of a truly free people the right of 
self-determination on who shall constitu 
their government and the right to change lt 
by the decision of 200 million people rather 
than a cabal of less than a dozen power-mad 
men in the Kremlin who threaten the peace 
of the world; and to be able to enjoy thé 
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fruits of their labor and a rising standard of 
— should look upon the people within the 
Iron Curtain as our friends and allies. In- 
deed, should their totalitarian masters em- 
park upon further aggression the tempo- 
rarily enslaved people may turn out to be 
among our stoutest allies. 

such a policy does not contemplate ag- 
ssion on the part of the free world. But 
it does require that we never by word or deed 
give our moral or legal blessing to the en- 
slavement of the 800 million people behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. 
such a policy does contemplate the appli- 
cation of moral, economic, and diplomatic 
sanctions against the international Com- 
munist conspiracy against the free way of 
life. Human freedom is a God-given right 
beyond the power of dictatorships to per- 
manently destroy. 

There are many persons at home and 
abroad who believe the Chinese Communists 
are now merely following a long established 
technique to use negotiations (as at Pan- 
munjom) for the purpose of building up 
their striking power. 

Their minimum price will be a downpay- 
ment of the offshore island groups of Que- 
moy and Matsu. Their ultimate price, which 
they will hope to get by negotiation or 
through the United Nations, or by armed 
conflict, will be Formosa Straits. 

In the long history of the Soviet Union 
or the shorter history of Communist China, 
there is nothing to demonstrate that the 
Communist pledged word is worth the paper 
on which it is written. 

The bones of the repudiated Soviet treaties 
and agreements with Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and the Republic 
of China, together with the 1933 Litvinov 
compact with the United States are there 
for all to see. 

More recently the violations of the Korean 
and Geneva armistice agreements by Com- 
munist China are an additional warning sig- 
nal against placing either our faith or the 
survival of our friends and allies on the cyni- 
cal smiling facade of a brutal Chou En-lal. 

I cannot help but believe that we have a 
better chance of maintaining the peace of 
the world by showing strength and firmness 


gre 


now than by vacillation or weakness. 
Just recently, I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 


of February 12, this pilot wrote: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my in- 
terest in lasting world peace is as acute as is 
any American. 

“The presence here of my wife and children 
tends to intensify my natural desire that no 
one toss any atom or hydrogen bombs this 
way. 

‘T am quite convinced that my best 
chances as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world rest with the firm ‘stop 
the Communist nation’ movement which you 
so forcibly represent. I have flown 400 
combat missions and would rather fly 400 
More than to see my kind of a world go down 


= drain 1 island or 1 small country at a 
ime, 


; “America must wake up to the real in- 
‘entions of communism and take real and 
ae steps to frustrate those in- 
ntions,” 
ine I believe: Under the divine guidance 
= i made us and kept us a free nation this 
seneration of Americans will not sacrifice 
on for expedience; nor cringe in the 
ae ms brutal naked aggression and we will 
fete friends and allies in the Western 
dish Sp ere, in Europe, Africa or Asia, in a 
- mnorable appeasement at a Far Eastern 
“nich or a second Yalta. 
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Coexistence, Containment, and Liberation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
Sider it a privilege to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD & Very illuminat- 
ing address by Louis Waldman made re- 
cently at Temple Beth Zion in Buffalo, 
N. Y. This address will surely serve as 
a source of valuable information to all 
Members of Congress and to all those 
who have occasion to read the REcorp. 
The subject matter discussed is of para- 
mount importance in the world today. 

Mr. Waldman is a well-known attor- 
ney in New York. He is the president of 
the Brooklyn Bar Association, chairman 
of the New York State Bar Association’s 
committee on civil rights, a former vice 
president of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, and former 
chairman of the committee on American 
citizenship of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

His address is as follows: 


The World Today is a very broad subject. 
It would be hard indeed to cover so wide a 
field in a single address and be intelligible. 
But when my friend Leonard Finkelstein, 
the distinguished assistant district attor- 
ney of your county wrote to me many 
months ago, asking me to speak here to- 
night he also asked me to name a subject. 
I knew that I could not go wrong in naming 
it “The World Today,” because, whatever the 
day or whatever the year when I would 
speak, that subject would be timely and 
appropriate. Actually, my subject for to- 
night is a good deal more modest. I will 
speak to you on three matters embraced in 
the topic of “The World Today.” I shall 
talk to you on Peaceful Coexistence, Con- 
tainment, and Liberation, 

Now, it is a poor speech that begins with 
an apology, but I am going to make an 
explanation for selecting this subject. First 
of all I recognize that the subject is con- 
troversial, that men and women may differ 
on both the analysis of the facts and on the 
conclusions to be drawn from the facts. But 
I think it is foolhardy for mature men and 
women, in times of world crisis, to run away 
from a subject dealing with the heart of 
that crisis simply because it is controversial. 
We should not constantly take refuge in 
escapist topics. 

There is still another reason for having 
selected the subject that I did select. I 
have a profound conviction that unless 
people who are sincerely devoted to the 
cause of human freedom, to the cause of— 
to use a very much abused term—liberalism, 
unless people candidly face controversial 
questions, such as I have selected for tonight, 
questions which are sometimes unpleasant 
to face, then a vacuum will be created, and 
indeed has already been created, into which 
other people will step, and these other people 
are not always the most suitable by temper- 
ament or conviction to deal with those is- 
sues. 

I don’t have to tell you that the question 
of peaceful coexistence is now squarely before 
us. The State Department and the President 
are face to face with it. The Republican 
leader in the Senate has frequently been 
heard on it. But I am sure these leaders of 
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Government will readily agree that this sub- 
ject is not the special property of any par- 
ticular Senator, or of the State Department 
or even of the President himself. I think 
the subject is one in which all Americans 
are interested and with which they should 
be concerned. 

What is the meaning of each of these doc- 
trines, peaceful coexistence, containment 
and liberation, and why are they important 
today? 

The concept of containment is not new. 
It has existed in our diplomacy ever since 
the cold war came to be recognized by the 
American people as a fact of our daily life. 
All the billons of dollars that we have poured 
into Europe under the Marshall or Truman 
plans, or under the other foreign-aid plans 
we have had and all of the efforts that we 
have exerted from the time when Americans 
first became aware of the cold war in the 
late forties until the present administration 
took office, is to be described both histori- 
cally and analytically as the policy of con- 
tainment. It was so proclainred to the world, 
and honestly so proclaimed. Its avowed pur- 
pose, aside from the humanitarian motives 
that America had in alleviating suffering 
among the people of our allied countries 
was to help rebuild their economies, their 
lives and their institutions so that they 
could rely on their own resources in the fight 
to prevent their countries from falling into 
the Communist orbit and becoming a part 
of the Communist empire. That was and 
is the philosophy of containment. 

With the advent of this administration 
however, there was supposed to have been 
a change. There had been a great deal of 
discontent with and much criticism of the 
policy of containment. The 1952 Republi- 
can platform denounced this policy in most 
emphatic terms and pledged that the party, 
if given power, would go far beyond that 
policy. The Republicans proclaimed, in- 
stead, the policy of liberation. 

Now, what does that policy mean? 

That policy includes containment, but it 
goes further: It calls for policies, and for 
conduct implementing those policies, which 
would help liberate those countries which 
were seized and incorporated by the Soviet 
Union into its orbit in the postwar period. 
Such countries as Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Czechoslovakia were to be so liberated. 


Under the theory of liberation the United 
States must make clear to Russia and the 
world that we do not recognize the annexa- 
tion of those countries with their 80 to 90 
million people as part of the Soviet empire. 
This problem of making clear that we shall 
not recognize Soviet annexation or forcible 
affiliation of other countries applies also 
to Austria, China, Korea and other parts of 
the world. It is partly because of this policy 
that it is necessary to maintain the fiction 
that Nationalist China is still the legitimate 
government over all of China, although the 
Nationalist Government exercises effective 
control only in Formosa. 

In his first message to Congress, President 
Eisenhower sought to state and spell out the 
philosophy of liberation. At the same time, 
matters were going from bad to worse for us 
both in Europe and in Asia. It was in this 
context that the Soviet Union sprang on the 
world, as part of its propaganda, the pro- 
posal for a program of peaceful coexistence, 
as an alternative both to the policy of con- 
tainment and to the policy of liberation. 

Now all students of history know that we 
in the United States for more than a century 
have lived peacefully with countries with 
whose governments we did not always agree 
and with the policies of whose governments 
we could not possibly be reconciled. We co- 
existed with Czarist Russia. We coexisted 
with the Kaiser's Germany. We coexisted 
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with the militaristic Japanese Government. 
And we coexisted with many other govern- 
ments whose policies were in fact abhorrent 
to us. No one even raised a question as to 
such coexistence. It was simply taken for 
granted because it was most politic. 

What then is the difference between our 
historic position and the problem posed to- 
day by Russia’s proposal? 

The difference is this: When we coexicted, 
and still coexist, with governments the 
world over, with whose principles or policies 
we did not or do not agree, those govern- 
ments were not working overtime to conquer 
the United States. And we, of course, had 
not sought to conquer them. With the 
Soviet Union, however, this is entirely dif- 
ferent. Some countries may have had im- 
perialistic ambitions along traditional im- 
perialistic lines, but they did not establish 
their own vest-pocket political parties in 
our midst to infiltrate our Government, to 
corrupt our institutions, to capture our 
unions, our churches, our schools, all with 
the view ultimately to take over the United 
States, as has been done by the Soviet Union 
in the United States. Nor did those coun- 
tries adopt such policy of infiltration toward 
the other countries of the world. 

For more than a century Western civiliza- 
tion has been marching slowly but surely in 
the direction of the libertarian way of life. 
Our own philosophy of liberty is embodied 
in 3 historic documents: The Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights. And in the life of our Nation for 
over 150 years we have tried at every step to 
improve and bring to fruition that philoso- 
phy of life. We have never been perfect. 
No democracy ever is. No human institution 
ever is. But basically we are striving for a 
free life. During all of this time no Czar, 
no Kaiser, no potentate, no dictator at- 
tempted to conquer us by fraud, by decep- 
tion, by sabotage and at the appropriate 
time perhaps by military power. That be- 
came a 20th century disease, commencing 
with the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. It 
was also tried by Hitler with disastrous re- 
sults to him and the German people, but 
not without great tragedy and loss to us 
and the rest of the world. 

I would like everybody to understand this 
proposition. I draw a distinction between 
the historic role ef our Government and 
people in coexisting with governments with 
whose policies we do not agree, and some- 
times even detest, and our difficulty in acqui- 
escing readily to what appears to be the 
inocuous proposal of peaceful co-existence 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


Now, coming to peaceful coalition with the 
Soviet Union. We are, as all of you know, 
except those who have blinded themselves 
and will not see the facts, in the midst of a 
world-wide, bitter cold war. I do not mean 
that we alone are init. We are in it together 
with the democratic countries who are 
broadly described as part of our Western 
civilization. We are in it with the countries 
who share with us a.common philosophy of 
life, such countries as England, France, the 
Scandinavian countries, all the countries in 
the world who have a freedom-loving tradi- 
tion. We are all together in the same boat. 
And opposing us in that cold war is the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. It there- 
fore is of the utmost importance that each 
proposal by or concerning the Soviet Union, 
whether it be the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations or a program 
@ peaceful coexistence, be judged not only 
in terms of what the words mean to us, but 
above all in terms of (a) history; (b) the 
meaning of those words to our enemies; and 
(c) the context of that cold war. We must 
always ask ourselves what do the Communist 
leaders have in mind when they propose 
this kind of agreement. I think it was 
Holm2s who made the oft-quoted statement 
that one page of history is worth a volume 
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of logic. Nowhere, it seems to me, is this as 
true as in trying to evaluate and under- 
stand the proposals made to us and to the 
Western World, by the leaders in the Kremlin. 

What is the page of history which is sig- 
nificant in this discussion? Im answering 
that question please forgive me for the in- 
jection of a personal note. Usually it isnota 
good thing to be too personal when discuss- 
ing ideas, politics, government, or law. In 
this case, however, there is justification for 
speaking of my own experience—if for no 
other reason—to qualify my opinions as 
having validity. 

In dealing with Soviet leaders and actions, 
conventional training of the diplomat is not 
enough. Much more necessary is a thor- 
oughly grounded, first-hand knowledge of 
Communist history, Communist philosophy, 
Communist theory, Communist practice and 
even Communist personalities and their 
mental bag of tricks. Only with such a back- 
ground can one intelligently evaluate the 
concepts of the leaders of the Kremlin, 
understand the slogans, the programs, and 
the propaganda these leaders let loose on 
the world. 

Now, for over 30 years I have had some- 
thing to do with the business of knowing 
Communists, and consequently with the un- 
derstanding of Communist theory, history, 
and programs. At the very threshhold of 
their power in 1917 I knew some of their 
leaders who were then in the United States, 
either as exiles, as visitors, or as emigres. 
Such men as Leon Trotsky, Nicholai Buch- 
arin and many lesser lights were well-known 
to me. I became fairly familiar with their 
temperaments and outlook. Not one of 
them, of course, is alive today because old 
age in old Bolsheviks is not acceptable doc- 
trine in the Kremlin. Old Bolsheviks are 
not what life insurance people call insurable 
risks. 

Also known to me were a large number of 
old-time Americans who belonged to the 
Socialist Labor Party, disciples of Daniel De 
Leon, many of whom left the United States, 
the country of their birth or adoption, and 
proceeded in haste to the Communist heaven 
immediately after the revolution in 1917. 
Boris Reinstein of your own city, Buffalo, was 
one of those men. This may be news to you, 
for few Americans know that among the 
architects of the Communist Frankenstein 
were those theoreticians of the De Leon 
School who exported their doctrine from 
America to Russia. These people were well 
known to me. I knew their literature, their 
philosophy, their intellectual approach to 
social problems, their revolutionary con- 
cepts that antedate 1917, and all showing 
the clear indication of what was to come, 
long before the Russian Revolution. With 
such knowledge and the knowledge that mod- 
ern communism in the Russian sense did not 
begin with the Revolution in 1917 but had 
its intellectual roots generations before that 
date, we can begin to understand in the 
fullest sense of that word what makes the 
Russian communism what it is today. 

Only by knowing that the apostles of ter- 
rorism, of violence, and of force, as an in- 
strument of life, who so tragically plague 
the world today, have plagued the labor 
movement for almost a century before the 
Russian Revolution; only by knowing George 
Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, or Robert 
Hunter's Violence and the Labor Movement, 
or the literature mirroring the struggle for 
almost half a century within the Socialist 
movement between those who believed in 
evolutionary change brought about by edu- 
cation, law, and order, and those who believed 
in shortcuts, in sabotage, in direct action, 
in the political strike, in syndicalism; only 
by absorbing and understanding the emo- 
tional drives, the intellectual twists and 
turns of mind of the fathers of modern 
communism—only with such knowledge can 
the diplomat of today get some idea of the 
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concepts, the statements, the slogans and 
propaganda delivered by men like Molotoy 
the late Vishinski, the late Stalin, Malenkoy 
and other Red leaders. ; 

Another basic proposition I should like 
to drive home to you tonight is this: com. 
munism in spirit and in philosophy is not a 
pacifist movement. It must not be ¢op. 
fused with the pacifism and idealism ot 
radical and liberal movements of our time, 
The great tragedy in many people's failure 
to understand the evil and the menace of 
communism is that they confuse the Com. 
munist with the radicals or liberals abou; 
whom they read or know. 

I underscore for all of you to remember 
that Communists are not against war anq 
‘violence. 

On the contrary, they are in every sens 
advocates, and have been such for genera. 
tions, of what the Germans called the “taat,” 
the deed. They believe in direct action 
within the labor movement, of 


a given 
country, and in worldwide war between 
countries. They have elevated violence anq 


propaganda of the deed to an instrument of 
policy, to a way of life on a world scale. | 
need not tell you that there is a great litera. 
ture on this subject which we Americans 
can ignore at our peril. If we are too lazy 
to learn, we will pay dearly for that ignor. 
ance. Already, failure to understand this 
fact has been responsible for many of the 
tragic mistakes made by our statesmen and 
politicians. 
No, Communists are not pacifists. They 
no more believe in peace than did Hitler, 
When Communists oppose a war between 
their nation and another they do not do so 
because they are pacifists; they do so as a 
tactic. Their sole desire in such opposition 
is to convert the natural hostility and un- 
happiness of a people at war into a civil war 
against their own government to seize power 
in that nation. It is old Lenin doctrine 
that every international war must be turned 
into a civil war because, according to him, 
every national crisis must be turned into a 
revolutionary crisis; and in the revolutionary 
crisis a tightly organized minority of Com- 
munists can seize power whether or not 4 
majority of the people of the nation support 
their action. 
If you read the history of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia, if you study the pat- 
tern by which they seized power there and 
if you study the pattern by which they 
seized power in any other country, includ- 
ing China and the freedom-loving land of 
Czechoslovakia, you will find that the story 
is the same. It is a story of a compact 
minority exploiting the anxiety of a national 
crisis and seizing power by the processes of 
deceit, infiltration and violence. 
To understand the problems raised by the 
seemingly innocuous slogan of peaceful ¢0- 
existence I will ask you to read the story of 
the past 36 years on how a small, compact 
Communist group seized and broke up 
political parties, powerful trade unions, 
vital social institutions, not only 
country, but in every civilized country i 
the world. 
Peaceful coexistence is not a new formula 
or slogan launched by the Kremlin. It is 
another way of describing what these leac- 
ers of communism used to call the united 
front and the popular front, two well-known 
and well-defined Communist concepts. 
What is the united front or popular front? 
The united front is a slogan and a pro- 
gram wrapped into one, enunciated as 4 
tactical maneuver by the Communists from 
time to time over the past 35 years, and dé- 
signed and used by them to beat down thelr 
political, social, and cultural enemies 
Simply stated, the united front is the tech- 
nique and the method of Communist minor 
ity control. The united front or the popula 
front is not what you think it is when you 
judge it from a purely semantic standpolD 
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not 8 partnership of equal parties. 
understand this page of history 
ed front or popular front, you 
and that the Communists mean 
their current slogan “Peaceful coexistence,” 
pe a synonym to the earlier slogans. 
a most people are lazy, I mean mental- 
ly lazy, in the face of a reality which they 
nd too unpleasant or intellectually incon- 
yenient. I say to you that in my opinion 
nad the people of the world paid attention 
to Hitler’s Mein Kampf and to the speeches 
made by him they wvuld have seen what he 
was driving at, what he aimed to do. And 
taking at face value what Hitler said they 
could have saved millions of lives and incal- 
culable losses to our civilization and the 
world, sustained in the bloody holocaust of 
world War II. But they refused to take 
Hitler at his face value, 

I now implore you and all Americans to 
read what the Communists have written 
and said and done. I ask you to read it and 
study it in order to save the Western World 
from the holocaust of a third world war. 
Let us benefit by our experience in the recent 
past, within our own lifetime. 

Returning to the question of the united 
front, let me say that the example of the 
events in the Socialist Party as well as in 
many labor unions—internationals, locals, 
jgint boards and other subdivisions—show 
us with true clarity the true meaning and 
purposes of the united front as far as the 
Communists are concerned. Some unions, 
for example, which regarded themselves as 
impregnable, and indeed they were impreg- 
nable and strong, just as the United States 
regards itself as impregnable and strong— 
some of these unions were suddenly con- 
fronted with the problem of the united 
front, apparently an innocuous doctrine, but 
one which the Communists exploited to 
the nth degree. The leadership of those 
unions who had the intelligence to reject it 
were branded by the Communist propaganda 
apparatus as the enemy of the working class 
in general and the betrayers of their mem- 
bers in particular. Frequently, the united 
front was offered for the sole purpose of 
having it rejected so that a fire could be built 
by the Communist propagandists under the 
leaders of the union, thus seeking to under- 
mine the faith the members had in those 
leaders. On the other hand, where the lead- 
ership, though not themselves Communists, 


It is 
Now, if you 
of the unit 
will underst 


was either weak or downright simple, and 
permitted the establishment of a united 
front by consent, then their organizations 


were soon either split, captured, or destroyed. 
The history of our time is strewn with the 
wreckage of labor unions, political parties, 
and other social institutions brought about 
through the slogans and programs of the 
united front. 

And what applies to political parties, trade 
unions, and other social institutions within 
& community or nation, applies with equal 
force as far as Communist strategy and out- 
look is concerned to the relationships of na- 
Hons. Calling it united front in one situa- 
tion and peaceful coexistence in another 
ae not change the character of the doc- 

ine, 

Another fundamental proposition I wish 
to lay before you in connection with a dis- 
°ussion of this subject is that the Commu- 
hists and their leaders, unlike people in the 
underworld who deny law and order and 
truth, do not regard themselves as evil men. 
That proposition must be understood, too, 
Z = who would deal with Communists. 
aaa own eyes Communists do not believe 
tne sis evil. The reason for this is that 
con — that communism, as interpreted 
oon aa to time by their recognized fueh- 
tung— nin, Stalin, Malenkov, Mao Tse- 
ae contains, first of all, the conclusive 
a — kad all the social, economic, spiritual, 

. Pecnapansier: problems of our time. They 

“Ye, Secondly, that communism possesses 
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the key to the mystery of life itself. They 
hold to the view, thirdly, that other people 
who do not accept their beliefs are either 
scoundrels or fools unworthy of survival. 
These things they believe with the ardor and 
fervor of a secular religion. 

It is a further part of the Communist 
creed that to withhold from the world their 
so-called correct answer to mankind’s prob- 
lems would be a great disservice to the hu- 
man race. And they hold on the basis of 
their mumbo-jumbo of so-called scientific 
socialism and Marxism that history has de- 
creed that communism must ultimately suc- 
ceed. They are, therefore, in their own eyes, 
not without moral justification to do what 
they can to accelerate the process of history. 
They are ready to remove the obstacles to the 
inevitable, to destroy their opponents, to 
obliterate all those who do not accept the 
Communists’ conclusive and final answer. 
And it is part of their secular religion that 
the enemies of the human race are those 
who do not accept communism, and such 
enemies are not entitled to be treated on 
equal terms with themselves. You do not 
have to tell enemies the truth. You can lie 
to them, deceive them, sell them out, dou- 
blecross them. 

This evil pholosophy, which I have tried 
to summarize for you so briefly and which 
is tantamount to a deep religion, has been 
the justification used by many people in our 
land and in other lands for doing acts which 
otherwise are inexplicable. How else explain 
an Alger Hiss? How explain a Judith Cop- 
lon? How else explain many people with 
long backgrounds of American tradition who 
are ready to sell out the land of their birth— 
not only here but in each of the countries of 
the world? 

My friends, there is a great deal to this 
Communist religion that cannot be met by 
jails or the atomic bomb. We must reach 
the. hearts and minds of people to prevent 
them from becoming infected by this evil, 
and we must try to cure those who have al- 
ready been subjected to the disease. I do 
not mean to suggest that Communist law- 
breakers should not be sent to jail or that 
the Soviet military threat should not be met 
promptly with military power. I do mean 
to suggest that to win the cold war more is 
involved than mere force. It must be met 
with an appeal to the heart and mind, to the 
intellect and spirit, based on a positive faith, 
the faith in democracy. 

Now let me come back to the point I wish 
to make. On the basis of our experience and 
knowledge of what the united front and the 
popular front are, and the periods of history 
when communism sprang from these slo- 
gans upon their opponents, we must weigh 
and judge the reasons why its present syno- 
nym, peaceful coexistence, is being sprung 
on the world today. How explain the timing 
of it? What is going through the minds of 
the men in the Kremlin at the present time? 

The first answer, it seems to me, is that 
if the men in the Kremlin believed that we, 
the United States and our allies, were weak 
they would not propose a united front or 
peaceful coexistence. By launching this 
proposal now the men in the Kremlin must 
regard our position as stronger than they 
would like it to be. 

This view is supported by the known facts. 
At the present time the Western World seems 
to be gaining the ascendency, in propaganda, 
in organization, and in military strength. 
The proposal of a united front or peaceful 
coexistence by the Soviet regime is obviously 
one further step in the drive, sometimes by 
threat and sometimes by propaganda, to 
stop NATO or its substitute, the London 
agreement. They are seeking to prevent at 
all costs the buildup of the strength of our 
country by the alliance with our allies. So 
they now propose a united front, peaceful 
coexistence. 

Now, as I see it, there are two ways of hav- 
ing a united front. One is by infiltration 
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against your will. The other is penetration 
by consent. Communists have been pene- 
trating against our will the governments 
and the institutions of every country of the 
western part of the world. Whenever they 
want to accelerate the process, they come 
out with the united front. If you accept 
the united front, you consent to having the 
Communists sit down with you, having them 
run your political party, run your temple, 
your university, your faculty organization, 
your Nation, or the world. In such manner 
you engage in a united front; you coexist 
by consent; you abdicate in favor of Com- 
munist control. 


As a matter of experience what has come 
with the acceptance of the united front? 
This question is important because at long 
last the American people have been aroused 
to the danger of treating the Communist 
Party as if it were a political party in the 
accepted sense of the term, when in fact it 
is nothing less than a criminal conspiracy. 

For more than a quarter of a century fol- 
lowing the Communist revolution in Russia, 
the American people were thoroughly asleep 
and totally indifferent to the Communist 
menace. During that quarter of a century 
we, within a segment of the labor movement, 
fought incessantly against Communist in- 
filtration. But nobody outside in public or 
private life cared a hoot about that fight. 
They regarded it as a private fight. This 
indifference proved tragic to our country 
and for that matter to the world. What we 
were engaged in was a private fight all right, 
but it was private only in the sense that we 
had no support where support should have 
been given. 

And yet the fight we have waged during 
those 25 years was a prelude to the wider 
battle that is now being waged on a national 
and international scale. On this much 
broader scaie, what does the so-called peace- 
ful-coexistence concept mean when applied 
on this broad level? Great confusion on 
this question can be seen on all sides. Some 
of it is studied confusion, spread by those 
whose political task it is to breed it among 
us. But in the widest area it is confusion 
based on ignorance and false illusion. 

Typical of the innocent confusion and per- 
haps summarizing it was a recent letter, more 
than a column long, published in the New 
York Times of December 27, 1954, from Ralph 
Barton Perry, professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. If you have ac- 
cess to it, please reread that letter in the 
light of our discussion tonight. Although 
Professor Perry sounds quite piausible in that 
letter, his position could not be more wrong, 
his reasoning more faulty, and his conclu- 
sions more unsound. And, of course, Pro- 
fessor Perry is a perfectly honest and high- 
minded man, as are undoubtedly many of 
those who think with him. Here is the heart 
of what Professor Perry says: 


“Two contradictory ideologies such as com- 
munism and western democracy are not 
capable of being simultaneously realized: 
this is what is meant by their being con- 
tradictory. But two contradictory ideologies 
are quite capable of being simultaneously 
pursued; which is precisely what is now 
going on under the name of the cold war. 
All that is necessary to transform this into a 
condition of peaceful coexistence is to post- 
pone the date of their realization by an 
explicit agreement which will diminish ap- 
prehension and substitute a peace psychology 
and a peace economy for the expectation of 
war. 

“In such a condition the realization of the 
aspirations of the free world and those of a 
communistic imperialism would be incom- 
patible asever. But the occasion of their in- 
compatibility would be postponed, and the 
triumph of one over the other would be left 
to persuasion and social experiment rather 
than to settlement by force.” 
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How can anything be more plausible than a 
call to Americans to coexist with Russia so 
that the two ideologies—communism and 
Western democracy—may compete and in the 
long run let whichever ideology proves to be 
superior and more acceptable to the world 
survive and win out? If that were all to the 
issue, as Professor Perry and his kind seem 
to think, then western democracy, indeed, 
should hang its head in shame for not wish- 
ing to enter into this noble contest and test 
the soundness of its ideology in the market- 
place of ideas. But, what are the facts? 

The Soviet Union, as of this date, exercises 
suzerainty, sovereignty, or power over close 
to 800 million people in the world. It exer- 
cises complete domination over some 200 
million unhappy Russians in the Soviet 
Union itself. It exercises dictatorial power 
over its satellite countries in Europe and in 
Asia. The concept of free competition of 
ideas for these nations is an idle dream, a 
horrible delusion. The ideology of the west- 
ern democracies cannot compete with com- 
munism in this vast Communist empire. 
This captive part of the world is not avail- 
able for such competition, which would re- 
quire, as a minimum, that those people 
possess freedom of assembly, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of po- 
litical organization, freedom of education, 
and freedom of trade unions. But such free- 
doms are completely blacked out in the 
Soviet empire. And any person or group 
who would attempt to advance the ideolo- 
gies, the principles of government and the 
way of life of the western democracies would 
find himself before a firing squad or in the 
less merciful slave-labor camp. 

Where then is this competition of ideas 
envisaged by Professor Perry to take place? 
Only in the western democracies and, of 
course, in our own country will that com- 
petition take place. In other words, from the 
very nature of our two respective civiliza- 
tions, the Russian empire is protected, 
shielded from competition by the police state. 
The western democracies thus become the 
battlegrounds. 

But even that is only half the story. The 
other half of the story must be gleaned from 
the nature of the Communist totalitarian 
method of competition as based on its en- 
tire 36 years of history. Our Western de- 
mocracies are pretty well divided among 
themselves, each with its own tradition, back- 
ground, and culture. And within each of 
those democracies are vast divisions of opin- 
ion, such as the philosophies of the Labor 
Party and the Conservative Party in Eng- 
land. In France and Italy there is even more 
of a division. The same is true in other 
countries such as Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, etc. In our own country the two 
major parties, though presenting a common 
front to an enemy in time of danger, fight 
over domestic and even foreign policy like 
cats and dogs. And that does not take into 
account splinter political groups and parties 
and the vast divergence of opinion within 
the Democratic and Republican Parties them- 
selves on virtually all issues. 

In each of the western countries of the 
world the competition for ideological su- 
premacy of communism is directed by a cen- 
tral authority, a general staff of the revolu- 
tion, so to speak, acting with a single will, 
for a single purpose, which is acquisition of 
power. It carries on its battle for mastery 
not merely on the level of argument and 
persuasion in the sense in which we of the 
Western democracies understand those terms, 
but, as I have already pointed out, on the 
basis of deceit, penetration, and the big lie, 
resorting even to the use of sabotage and dis- 
organization of the economic and social sta- 
bility of the country. The battle is carried 
on at all levels but particularly by setting up 
a fifth column operating under the guise of 
@ political party. By means of this manner 
of competing for ideological supremacy, Rus- 
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sia, a foreign power, may enter the political 
and intellectual arenas of the western de- 
mocracies in the same way as if they landed 
an army in civilian uniform to interfere in 
our domestic affairs in the interest of that 
foreign power. For bear in mind that 
whether dealing with political or educational 
action, communism in America, France, 
Italy, England, or any other country, re- 
spond the same way. Their unswerving loy- 
alty is not to the country of which they are 
citizens but to the Kremlin. 


Thus it is a pure delusion to talk of the 
concept of peaceful coexistence as does Pro- 
fessor Perry and his kind, as if it were a 
proposal for a contest in the market place 
of ideas of two contradictory ideologies 
striving for supremacy under accepted rules 
of civilized competition whereby, as Profes- 
sor Perry so naively believes, “the triumph 
of one over the other would be left to per- 
suasion and social experiment rather than 
to settlement by force.” 


Under this doctrine of the meaning of 
peaceful coexistence there is also this great 
moral problem: Can the free United States 
of America, the last hope of the hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of people behind 
the Iron Curtain, agree with their oppressor 
the Soviet Union and supinely accept what 
it has done to the part of the world now 
dominated by it. This is the clear impli- 
cation of an agreement with Communists 
on peaceful coexistence. Such a pact be- 
tween us and the Kremlin would be the 
death of the hopes of these millions of op- 
pressed peoples. Such a pact would mean 
suicide for us on the moral level. 

What then is the alternative to an agree- 
ment with the Kremlin for peaceful coex- 
istence? Here I again appeal to the valuable 
lessons of history. It would be well for our 
people and our statesmen to restudy the 
history of the 20-year period preceding our 
own Civil War. ‘Three choices were then 
presented to the American people. One was 
a policy of containment—the Missouri Com- 
promise. Another was a policy of libera- 
tion—the doctrine of the Abolitionists. The 
third was the policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence—the program of the party of which 
Stephen Douglas was the spokesman. So 
that you can better see the conflict between 
these policies, let me read to you two para- 
graphs from the great Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. ‘Those three principles were pre- 
sented with great ardor and conviction be- 
fore the American people. Stephen Doug- 
las, in one of his great speeches, presented 
the doctrine of peaceful coexistence, al- 
though not by that name: 

“Let each state mind its own business 
and let its neighbors alone. * * * If we 
stand by that principle, then Mr. Lincoln 
will find that this Republic can exist for- 
ever divided into free and slave States. * * * 
Stand by that great principle and we can 
go on as we have done, increasing in wealth, 
in population, in power, and in all the ele- 
ments of greatness, until we shall be the 
admiration and terror of the world, * * * 
until we make this continent one ocean- 
bound Republic.” 

As you can clearly see, that was the phi- 
losophy of coexistence. The Abolitionists 
demanding liberation, obviously did not 
agree. Lincoln, who stood somewhere be- 
tween the ardent Abolitionists and the 
apostles of peaceful coexistence, answered 
Douglas thusly: 

“You say it [slavery] is wrong; but don’t 
you constantly * * * argue that this is not 
the right place to oppose it? You say it 
must not be opposed in the free States, be- 
cause slavery is not here; it must not be op- 
posed in the slave States, because it is there; 
it must not be opposed in the pulpit, be- 
cause it is not religion. Then where is the 
place to oppose it? There is no suitable place 
to oppose it.” 
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As you know, throughout his term of 
the Great Emancipator did not wish to 
the Civil War. But neither did he fayo 
philosophy of peaceful coexistence with Slay. 
ery. He did favor containment as a Policy 
dictated by necessity and liberation as an 
ideal toward which the Nation would aspire 
Lincoln wanted the slaves freed, but he was 
willing to accept containment for the time 
being. However, the slave States began the 
Civil War by firing on Fort Sumter, force 
armed conflict upon the Nation, and frus- 
trating the middleground policy of Lincojp, 
I believe we can learn a great deal from this 
lesson in our own history. 

I know that there are some differences be. 
tween the situation that existed in our coyp. 
try in 1861 and the situation that exists jp 
the world today. We were one nation under 
a single constitution, whereas the world cop. 
sists of independent, sovereign nations. Ac. 
tually, however, separate countries are far 
more interdependent at the present time 
than were the States in the 1858-61 periog, 
Supersonic airplanes, speedy ships, radio, and 
television have all shrunk the world into g 
unit more compact than the pre-Civil War 
United States. 

Lincoln, the great statesman and dreamer, 
was also the practical politician par exce)- 
lence. He saw the difference between a vital 
interest of a nation and the ideal of a nation, 
The same, of course, is true of individual citi- 
zens. On their level they distinguish be- 
tween their vital interests and their ideals, 
Abraham Lincoln felt that containment was 
a vital interest of the United States. Ex. 
tension of slavery would have meant ulti- 
mately a slave United States. Therefore, he 
followed the policy of containment by direct- 
ing a boundary line above which slavery 
would not be permitted to be extended as the 
absolute minimum which the United States 
could afford as a price for union. But 4l- 
though he set up containment as the abso- 
lute minimum, he nevertheless held aloft for 
the Nation and its people the ideal of libera- 
tion, never giving moral sanction to slavery 
in the slave States and never giving moral 
sanction to slavery in the free States. He 
saw that issue as one to be fought on moral 
and educational grounds which would be the 
foundation of political discussions within the 
slave States, within the churches, within the 
schools, within the free States, and wherever 
people could directly or indirectly exercise 
peaceful influence and power to instill the 
ideal of antislavery in the entire country. 
And yet he would not resort to war to fight 
for the ideal. He was willing to allow other 
forces, those of education and evolution, 
work out the problem. He felt that if we 
could only keep the peace, time would solve 
the slavery problem. ; 

These precepts of Abraham Lincoln could 
well be applied by the statesmen of ou 
time. There is no real division, and there 
ought to be none, between the Democrat’ 
policy of containment and the Republican 
policy of liberation. From the standpoint 
of the welfare and future of our counUy, 
there cannot and ought not to be that divl- 
sion. It is unfortunate that we do not seem 
to be able to work out a synthesis of the two 

In my opinion containment is the min 
mum policy on which our country can re’). 
To abandon containment is to abandon 4 Vv 
tal interest. Our security depends upon 4 
policy of containment. Much as we hate wal, 
we have got to serve notice that when it 
comes to the extension of the slave police 
state of communism to the free wester? 
world, we will have to take a stand agains! 
it as affecting our own safety and security. 
Liberation of those peoples who are now in 
the Communist empire should be maintained 
as an ideal. We cannot afford to say to 800 
million people that we have accepted snd 
agreed to a moral philosophy under which 
we close our eyes to slave labor camps, to °P* 
pression, to tyranny, to the blackout of 4 {re 
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That ideal we must always keep. Hope 
in the hearts of millions of people must be 
t burning and fresh. Yet it must be 
- clear even to them that we are not 
mar to throw the world into a bloody horror 
= y omplish liberation by war. 
a that reason I believe it is a mistake 
for some of our citizens, whether they be 
ilitary men or civilians, to talk and to write 
cai a preventive war. Even if war, as it 
‘ould be waged today, did not involve the 
w ssibility of ending all life on the earth, his- 
oe has taught us amply that wars do not 
solve anything. They certainly do not ac- 
complish their ostensible purpose. I make 
that broad and comprehensive statement be- 
cause within our own lifetime we have waged 
two tragic wars, neither of which left us 
much better off than before. The best you get 
from a war is survival. But the problems cre- 
ated by war are always far worse and far more 
complicated than the problems settled by it. 
For that reason and for the great moral rea- 
son that war is wrong, whether it be de- 
scribed as preventive war or by some other 
alluring adjective, war should never be made 
an instrument of policy of our United States, 

The most eloquent and best-reasoned voice 
in our country against the folly of a pre- 
ventive war is that of my good friend and 
very able editor, William R. Matthews, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star. 
Mr. Matthews is one of the best-informed 
editors in our country, a hard-headed realist 
and a great patriot. He has lifted his pen, 
not only in his own paper, but in a brilliant 
article in the Atlantic Monthly magazine of 
November 1954, exposing the folly of those 
who directly or by implication consider the 
possibility of a preventive war. 

The American people must understand the 
underlying issues of our foreign policy and 
the Government must at all times be respon- 
sive to the will of the people. I know the ar- 
gument for preventive war and I know that 
some citizens, whose devotion to our coun- 
try cannot be questioned, have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that a preventive 
war may be necessary for our survival. But 
I think it ts morally wrong and as a practical 
matter most dangerous to our deepest in- 
terests. We should not give the impression 
abroad that we are seriously contemplating 
preventive war as an alternative to coexist- 
ence. It is not an alternative. 

In the actualities of life we do coexist with 
Russia and with its satellites and we will 
continue to coexist with them. Let the 
Communists show that they are capable of 
peaceful coexistence by observing, on the 
theory of peaceful coexistence, the commit- 
ments that they have already made with us. 
The United Nations was certainly organized 
and established on the theory of peaceful co- 
existence and yet the Soviet Union has 
turned the U. N. into nothing better than a 
sounding board from which they can carry 
on propaganda against the United States and 
i's associated powers. The Kremlin has the 
power to demonstrate to the world that it 
Wishes peacefully to coexist by abandoning 
its acts of aggression which fill the air with 
uneasiness and tension, as it carries on the 
cold war against us. And let it sheath its 
fangs for a sufficiently long time as to really 
evidence a change of heart. 

Yet we cannot, even asa propaganda meas- 
ure, turn down requests for conferences. We 
cannot turn down proposed meetings even if 
they are called with ulterior motives. We 
‘an, of course, prevent those meetings from 
being ili-timed from the standpoint of deter- 
pr & buildup of our strength or our alli- 

nces, 

But when we do go to such meetings or 
conferences, we must make two things 
*Sundantly clear, not only to the govern- 
ments but to the peoples of the world: first, 
that we do not have too much hope that 
conferences with the Kremlin will bear fruit 
8° that we do not establish illusions of hope 


life. 
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that agreements with the Kremlin are of any 
real or lasting value; secondly that we shall 
never deviate from our minimum program of 
preservation of the fundamental values of 
Western civilization and the Anglo-Saxon 
heritage of freedom. We must make it 
equally clear that we shall not seek to extend 
our civilization or our freedom by force and 
at the same time that we shall never agree 
to the moral validity of the Communist 
philosophy of government based on terror, 
lawlessness, and tyranny. We must hold 
aloft before the peoples of the world the as- 
surance that our own great tradition will be 
adhered to and defended and will not be 
sacrificed by either secret or public agree- 
ments. We must assure oppressed mankind 
everywhere that whenever it knocks at our 
door seeking asylum, whenever the victims of 
tyranny hope to find a new home and live in 
peace and freedom, our door, as in the past, 
will remain open to them. Many of us came 
here through that door, as did many of our 
ancestors and the pioneers and founders of 
our Nation. And that is the way it will 
have to continue if we are to be true to our- 
selves and remain the inspiration of the 
world, whether the rulers of Russia like it or 
not. We are going to stay loyal and stead- 
fast and live by our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. Any proposal for peaceful coexist- 
ence, united front, or whatever the name, 
with the apostles of dictatorship, will not be 
allowed to undermine and destroy those 
foundations of freedom which make life 
worth living. We are not going to meet 
tyranny halfway. 

That is the best way I can put it to you. 
That is the way I feel our statesmen ought 
to speak to Communist representatives and 
to the people of the world, in the name of our 
free society. 

Human liberty has been our greatest asset 
ever since the Soviet power came into exist- 
ence and as long as it continues to exist. 
We cannot afford to fritter away that asset. 
Once lost, it cannot be recaptured. Once we 
give it up, we are morally, intellectually, and 
socially bankrupt and we have lost weapons 
in the fight against communism, 

You cannot accept tyranny in Czechoslo- 
vakia as morally valid and fight it in Buffalo, 
in Chicago, in New York, or in Los Angeles. 
Dictatorship is wrong, but we do not have to 
go to war to free the victims of dictatorship. 
However, we must always realize the evil of 
dictatorship and we must have the courage 
to denounce it at all times and in all places, 

Here again I turn for inspiration to Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s fight against slavery. To him 
it was wrong in the States where it existed. 
It was wrong in the States where it did not 
exist. It was wrong in the church, It was 
wrong in the temples. It was wrong every- 
where. Wecan only remain true to the con- 
ception of America if we keep alive the great 
fire which kindled the hearts of our people 
for freedom. We must always keep bright 
the light of liberty, which has cast so much 
glory on our Nation. 
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The Rights of the Individual, and the 
United States Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
April 30 I delivered an address before 
the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai 
B'rith, at the organization’s freedom 
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forums, in New York City, on the subject 
the Rights of the Individual, and the 
United States Security Program. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
UNITED States SECURITY PROGRAM 


(Address of Hon. ArrHur V. WarTxrns before 
the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai 
B'rith at the organization’s freedom forum 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
April 30) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, 300 years ago 23 Jewish 
refugees from persecution landed from the 
bark St. Charles at New Amsterdam to seek 
freedom and opportunity. The 300th anni- 
versary of that event is now being celebrated 
by the Jewish people of this country. In 
these 300 years many who shared the faith 
of these 23 refugees have since come to these 
shores. 

Their gratitude for the freedom they found 
here has been demonstrated in the great 
contributions they have made to every phase 
of unparalleled American progress. In my 
opinion, however, the greatest contribution 
has been the Hebraic Bible and the Judeo- 
Christian heritage which grew out of it. 

We should never forget that in the last 
analysis our American form of government 
is rooted in that same Judaic-Christian 
ideology. 

Our Founding Fathers were strongly in- 
fluenced by the noblest teachings in the Bible 
expressed in the great truth that man is a 
child of God and only in an atmosphere of 
liberty and freedom can he achieve the des- 
tiny a Divine Father has made possible. 

In the address delivered at the American- 
Jewish tercentenary dinner last October, 
President Eisenhower said: 

“Of all religious concepts, this belief in the 
infinite worth of the individual is beyond 
doubt among the most important. On this 
faith our forefathers constructed the frame- 
work of our Republic. 

“In this faith in human dignity is the 
major difference between our own concept 
of life and that of enemies of freedom. 
The chief among these enemies a decade or 
more ago were Nazi and Fascist forces, 
which destroyed so many of our fellow men. 

“Today the Communist conspiracy is the 
principal influence which derides the truth 
of human worth and atheistic ruthlessness 
seeks to destroy the free institutions estab- 
lished on the foundation of that truth.” 

The order of the B’nai B’rith has stood in 
the forefront of our efforts to maintain this 
liberty. For more than 112 years this asso- 
ciation has provided effective leadership in 
this continuous battle for democracy and the 
enlightened concept of Americanism. 

We agree with you that “it has been an 
around-the-clock job to be carried on 365 
days a year.” 

It is a job you have performed so well in 
so many fields of human activities. I am 
sure all enlightened Americans are aware of 
your great contributions. 

In these times when our basic concepts of 
our way of life are being threatened by an 
international conspiracy that seeks world 
domination, your efforts and your coopera- 
tion are more sorely needed than at any time 
since the establishment of your order. 


THREAT TO OUR SECURITY 


The security of this country is being 
threatened by the most powerful enemy ever 
to confront us. This threat is posed pri- 
marily by the advocates of a political and 
economic system that is a direct opposite of 
our basic beliefs. It operates through 4 
worldwide conspiracy which has already 
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demonstrated strength in other countries 
and which reveals an ominous capacity to 
spread its poison through the system of dem- 
ocratic governments, leading to their down- 
fall and the eventual enslavement of their 
people. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL QUOTED 

As the Attorney General has said, “The 
Communist conspiracy is a worldwide plot 
directed by scheming ruthless men who 
would bend the whole world to their selfish 
will. They cannot rest * * * until they 
have enslaved all the world. When repulsed 
in one area they try another. When one plot 
is exposed they hatch another. * * * They 
are willing to devote their lives to destroy 
in this country the very freedoms which al- 
low them to speak and write and act.” 

I fully realize that loyal Americans can- 
not effectively support the Government’s 
program to combat the effort to Communist 
infiltration unless they have an understand- 
ing of both the problem and the means by 
which we see to meet it. 


ATTACK ON SECURITY PROGRAM 


Today we are in the midst of a widespread 
attack on our security program, which could 
be dismissed lightly if it were confined to 
those sympathetic to the Communist cause. 
We can expect attacks on any efiective pro- 
gram we might devise. 

But when this attack is made by well- 
intentioned people who abhor the principles 
of communism as earnestly as this adminis- 
tration does, then it becomes necessary to 
set the record straight. 

I do not believe there is one among you 
who would not agree that a security program 
is a vital necessity if our Government is to 
survive. 

No one denies the need for removing from 
the Government or refusing a Government 
position to members or potential members 
of a fifth column. 

I believe all of us would agree that it is 
the duty of the Government to remove from 
its ranks those whose personal habits or 
activities make them sources of vital infor- 
mation to our enemies. 

It would appear, therefore, that the criti- 
cism which has been leveled recently at the 
Government’s security program is not di- 
rected toward the objectives of the program 
but toward the methods used to put them 
into execution. 

Under pressure of the 80th Congress, which 
had before it a wealth of testimony regarding 
Communist methods of infiltration and sub- 
version, there was established in 1947 a 
loyalty program for Federal employees. 

That program was so loaded down with 
technicalities that it soon became apparent 
it could not prove effectual. It was neces- 
fary under this program to prove present 
disloyalty to the United States. 


WEAKNESS OF 1947 PROGRAM 


This means that, under that program, a 
man might be found completely loyal when 
a@ week or a month earlier he had been an 
admitted Communist. Again, loyalty being 
the principal test of whether or not he was 
@ good security risk, the question as to 
whether he was a man of good judgment or 
was one who could not, because of his per- 
sonal habits or for other reasons, be trusted 
with vital confidential matters, would not 
be given the consideration such matters 
deserved. 

Consequently, even before Inauguration 
Day, President Eisenhower charged his new 
Attorney General with the task of drafting 
& new program which would provide for the 
removal of security risks from Government. 

This included not only those of doubtful 
loyalty, but those who would be indiscreet 
under the influence of liquor or whose per- 
sonal habits would render them liable to 
blackmail or pressure. 

Other factors determining whether an 
employee shall be hired or shall continue 
in Government service include membership 
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in Fascist or extreme rightwing organiza- 
tions such as the Silver Shirts and the Ku 
Klux Elan. 

No claim is made that every person dis- 
charged from Government employment 
under the Eisenhower security program is 
a Communist or a Communist sympathizer. 
And there should not be a public conclusion 
that dismissal implies that they are Com- 
munists or even Communist sympathizers. 

In establishing this security program, the 
administration did not neglect the tradi- 
tional concepts of our democracy and the 
rights of individuals. 

The administration realized fully that the 
security program must not be used to create 
friction between minority groups or to pro- 
vide an opportunity for action based on 
prejudice. 

We must particularly guard against the 
inference of prejudice in any security case, 
for if the breath of prejudice is ever 60 
lightly blown on any facet of any security 
case, then not only is that case immeasur- 
ably weakened but the whole program is 
in danger of losing the faith and confidence 
of the people. In fact, democracy itself 
is weakened. 

Let no one think for a moment that this 
administration is not fighting with all its 
strength the insiduous attempt to make 
the word “Jew” synonymous with the word 
“Communist.” 

The Federal employee security program 
fs based on the premise fundamental in 
our law that Government employment is 
a privilege and not a right. That principle 
is an implied part of every instrument of 
appointment. 

Until 1912, any Federal employee could 
be summarily dismissed without cause or 
hearing. 

Since that time certain procedural safe- 
guards for the dismissal of employees have 
been provided by statute. 

But the present Federal employee se- 
curity program actually affords our Gov- 
ernment worker more rights and opportu- 
nities for notice and hearing than has ever 
been known in our civil-service practice 
heretofore. This is something the critics of 
the program do not icll you about. It has 
been a sound program and has worked well. 

There have been a few cases—and a very 
few out of the tens of thousands of cases 
processed in this program—which have re- 
ceived widespread publicity, but I think you 
will find in examining any one of these cases 
that if an error was committed it was ad- 
ministrative and not in the program itself. 

Any program, it must be remembered, is 
manned by human beings and subjéctt there- 
fore to human frailty. 

To reduce these possible human errors to 
the barest minimum the Federal emplcyee- 
security program is and will continue to be 
under constant review by the Government 
and, as you know, proposals have already 
been submitted to the President which are 
designed to keep to an absolute minimum 
any errors in administration. 

Every effort is made to protect the Fed- 
eral employee’s rights. He has a written 
statement of charges and an opportunity for 
a hearing, at which time he is given every 
chance to refute the charges. 

He has at his disposal the advisory opin- 
ion of a security hearing board composed of 
men of high integrity and intelligence who 
are not employees in his own department or 
agency and thus under no pressure or fear 
of disciplinary action. 

Finally, he has the right of appeal to the 
head of his department or agency who un- 
der this program has the sole responsibility 
for making a final determination. 

Decisions are not based on irresponsible 
statements from snoopers or prejudiced in- 
dividuals and wherever possible the em- 
ployee does have the opportunity to face any 
person who has furnished derogatory infor- 
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mation and to subject him to the most 
searching cross-examination, 

Despite all the protections the security 
program provides for the Government em. 
ployee, the Communists have centered their 
attacks on the refusal of the Government to 
disclose its confidential informants, 

It is known from the prosecution of Smith 
Act cases and espionage cases that the Com. 
munists always raise this issue. They know 
that to require the disclosure of confiden. 
tial information or informants would either 
make it impossible for the Government to 
get rid of security risks or would destroy the 
infiltration of the Communist Party by the 
FBI. 

Nothing would serve the interests of both 
the extreme left and extreme right better 
than the weakening or destruction of the 
FBI’s informant system. It is the great bul. 
wark of protection against the fifth-column 
activities of both the right and the left. 

The effectiveness of the program can be 
measured by the outcries of the Communists, 
It must be good, because they are screaming 
louder than ever. 

When you remember that it took only one 
spy to turn over the most important secrets 
of the atom bomb, and when you realize that 
atomic weapons can be carried or brought 
into this country secretly and by stealth, 
you appreciate how thin is the thread upon 
which the security of the Nation rests. You 
realize how vital it is to provide the strong- 
est possible tests to protect our country 
against the very real threat of espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion with which we are 
faced in this era of cold war. 

It is for this reason that I believe it is so 
necessary for the public to have a real un- 
derstanding of the Government's security 
program. 

The Communist attack against the security 
program also centers upon the use of infor 
mants as witnesses. 

Those critics of the security program who 
say the use of these witnesses is a novel 
practice and a sharp departure from the 
American tradition of law just don’t know 
what they are talking about. Such testi- 
mony has been recognized by the courts 
throughout English common law and Ameri- 
can constitutional history. The ancient in- 
former suit has in a sense survived even to 
the present day, and is reflected in the fact 
that certain Federal statutes contain provi- 
sions for awarding informers a share of 
fines imposed. Judge Learned Hand's opinion 
upholding the first Smith Act conspiracy 
case, the celebrated Dennis case, tried before 
Judge Medina in 1949, contained this state- 
ment by Judge Hand: ; 

“Courts have countenanced the use of in- 
formers from time immemorial; in cases of 
conspiracy or in other cases when the crime 
consists of preparing for another crime it is 
usually necessary to rely upon informers oF 
accomplices because the criminals will 4l- 
most certainly proceed covertly.” 

Now let us examine for a moment some of 
the former Government witnesses who have 
been subjected to the most severe attack. 
Most of the former Communists who have 
appeared as expert witnesses have at one 
time or another held party positions. Each 
of them has spent long years in the party 
being trained in the treacherous and deadly 
principles of Marxism-Leninism. Some of 
them were sent to Moscow to attend the 
Lenin school for specialized training. Some 
have served as official Communist Party in- 
structors at training schools here in the 
United States. 

Now, this you should know: Al! Govern- 
ment witnesses are subjected to the most 
intensive and careful interrogation in prepa 
ration for their testimony. 

Government attorneys spend literally 
weeks with them reviewing their past activ- 
ity and, most important, every effort 3s 
made to corroborate each item of testimony. 
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the Government on Communist activities. 
Incidentally; so the current story goes, the 
Communist leaders are so red-faced over FBI 
activities that they now open their meet- 
ings with this greeting: Welcome comrades 
and all FBI agents present. 

Many of these persons who have infiltrated 
the Communist Party have spent and are 
spending long bitter years masquerading as 
Communists. The experiences of these pa- 
triotic citizens have in some measure been 
revealed through testimony. 

They have suffered all types of personal 
indignities from fellow citizens because of 
their presumed Communist activities. One 
informant, for example, had to discontinue 
attending church because of the antagonism 
shown him because of what were believed 
to be his Communist activities. 

In almost every instance these witnesses 
have been publicly acclaimed for the service 
they have performed. 

Because of the tactics employed by the 
Communist Party in its effort to smear Gov- 
ernment witnesses, a great deal of courage is 
required by a former Communist or con- 
fidential informant who testified against 
Communists. 

Any person who is familiar with the work- 
ings and methods of the party is fully aware 
that if he ever testifies against Communists 
he will be branded in the Communist press 
as a stool pigeon and a spy. 

He has heard the party officials on in- 
numerable occasions refer to this country 
asa “Fascist dictatorship,” to Government 
officials and prosecutors as “tools of the im- 
perialist warmongers,” to the FBI as the 
“Gestapo police,” and to religion as the 
“opium of the people.” 

We cannot lose sight of the fact, however, 
that the Communists are continuing their 
fight against the use of informants. 

Their attack on Government witnesses is 
devious but unrelenting. 

One such witness, Harvey Matusow, has 
achieved considerable notoriety in the past 
‘ew months. He now claims he lied in his 
testimony to the Government. 

Yet, before being used as a witness, he 
underwent exactly the same procedure as 
Thave described, and as of this day, despite 
his protestations, there is no evidence that 
Matusow lied regarding those matters in 
Which he testified for the Government as 
‘witness. In an action before the Subver- 
—" Activities Control Board to establish 
that & certain organization was a Commu- 
ist-front organization, his testimony was 
oe corroborated by independent evi- 
ey case where he figured most prom!t- 
Seat Jencks case—the Federal court 
rs ~ ag of the matter was convinced 
sete testimony was the truth and in 
staten — him for contempt made this 
co aie It is my firm conviction more- 
brought this hearing was deliberately 
fu nen : for the purpose of attacking the 
eral Bure of this court, attacking the Fed- 
inp ee of Investigation and the Jus- 

atment, in a carefully thought-out 
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scheme to generally discredit by these means 
the testimony of undercover agents and for- 
mer Communist Party members who give 
evidence against the Communist Party of the 
United States and its adherents.” 

As a member of the Internal Security 
Committee of the Senate, I participated in 
a hearing in Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
had for its purpose the investigation of any 
possible infiltration of Communists into the 
International Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union. 

Harvey Matusow was a witness at that 
hearing. 

His statement before that committee was 
to the effect that he knew Mr. Jencks, one 
of the high officials in the International 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union; that some- 
time previously he had met Mr. Jencks at 
a ranch in New Mexico, which the witness 
observed was owned by a person who was 
a Communist and where secret Communist 
meetings were held. He stated that a con- 
ference at this ranch was attended by Mr. 
Jencks and Matusow and others. The wit- 
ness said Jencks told those present that 
strikes were to be ordered in the copper 
mines in the West, the effect of which would 
be to slow down the United States war effort 
in Korea. 

I was impressed that Matusow was telling 
the truth. There was corroborative evidence 
in the record supporting his story. Mr. 
Jencks was given the opportunity to affirm 
or deny the Matusow testimony. He refused 
to do so, claiming protection of the fifth 
amendment. There was no indication that 
Matusow was not telling the truth. Later I 
read Matusow’s book, False Witness. I also 
heard him testify recently before the Inter- 
nal Security Committee of the Senate. 
There was no repudiation so far as I recall 
of his testimony that he met Jencks at the 
New Mexico ranch; that he had a conference 
with him and others; that a strike was called 
in the Kennecott open cut mine in Utah and 
other places in the West; that the Inter- 
national Mine, Mill, and Smelter organiza- 
tion was the union which represented the 
copper miners in this strike. 

The only thing, as I recall, which was de- 
nied was the statement that Jencks had dis- 
cussed a plan for calling a strike in the cop- 
per mines to slow down the war effort in 
Korea. Sol feel that I can add my personal 
testimony to the statement made by the 
Federal district Judge of Texas that Matu- 
sow’s testimony in the Jencks’ case, as well 
as in the hearing at Salt Lake City, was true. 

Much has been made of the Matusow 
change of position. I submit in all fairness 
that, considering all the circumstances, the 
Government and the committee of the Sen- 
ate were not negligent in these instances. 

I am firmly convinced that his change of 
position, his denial of his previous testimony 
came about as the result of inducements 
held out to Matusow which would be to his 
financial advantage. Just who brought 
about this change and the circumstances 
surrounding it are matters still under in- 
vestigation. 

I cannot tell you a surer way to do irrep- 
arable harm to our Communist prosecu- 
tions and to our security program as a whole 
than to be lulled into aiding the campaign 
of the Communists, their adherents, and the 
world assortment of leftwingers who fawn 
upon them. Never forget that the security 
program is designed to protect the Govern- 
ment—your Government, and that means 
you—against the boring-from-within tactics 
of the Communists and the extreme right 
elements. We must prevent them from in- 
filtrating into the ranks of Government. 
You would not want these same kind of 
people in your own business. 

And I would add that in cases where there 
is a reasonable doubt that the employee 
under investigation is a safe security risk, 
then that doubt should be resolved in favor 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States. That person would then be 
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removed from the ranks. It will be in his 
own interest as well as all of the people in 
the United States. We cannot in these tragic 
and dangerous times gamble with the liber- 
ties and lives of the people of this country 
including the life of a citizen who may be 
determined to be a security risk. 

I say particularly to this audience to avoid 
the whispered campaign of the pro-Commu- 
nist and the pro-Fascist that the security 
program is directed against any certain 
minority or group. That is a typical Com- 
munist tactic, to throw dust in the eyes of 
its opponents and to obfuscate the issue by 
raising a false and collateral one. When you 
hear such whisperings, remember that of all 
the great powers in the world today it is the 
Soviet Union that is being charged in our 
newspapers with anti-Semitism and of all 
the countries from which Jews wish to emi- 
grate to Israel it is the Soviet Union and its 
satellites which create the greatest and most 
rigid barrier. 

In the book of Passover or Haggadah, which 
is read at the Seder services, your sages say, 
“In every age, each Jew should feel as if he 
himself was emancipated from Egypt.”” This 
is good counsel to all people at all times, for 
freedom can never be taken for granted. 
Ten years ago the Nazi threat was terminated 
through blood, sweat, and tears. Today 
freedom is threatened by the Soviet con- 
spiracy and, as the Israelites of old strug- 
gled to be unshackled from the chains of 
slavery of a Pharaoh, so must all freedom- 
loving men today do everything they can to 
prevent the tentacles of communism from 
shackling each and every one of us to ever- 
lasting slavery. In the battle we are waging 
today we must strive with all our might to 
halt the inroads of tyranny and dictatorship. 
In the spirit of the Passover holiday we must 
resolve to sacrifice to make men free to pro- 
tect the dignity of man, to enable all men 
to live in peace and security. 

At the same time we must have faith and 
confidence in our ability as freemen to 
achieve the peace and security which we all 
seek. We must have full confidence in the 
ability of a democracy such as ours to solve 
its difficult problems and to meet, as it has 
before, the challenge to its continuance. 
B’nai B’rith is a vehicle which enables man 
to join in the battle for democracy being 
waged today. Your organization can and 
does provide the tools by which the sinews 
of this battle can be further strengthened 
and utilized. I take this opportunity, then, 
to congratulate you on your past achieve- 
ments, to wish you success in your present 
deliberations, and to extend to you my sin- 
cerest hopes for all success in your future 
patriotic endeavors. 





A Salute to REA on Its Twentieth 


Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following: 

A SALUTE TO REA oN Its TWENTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT CREATES REA 

One of the momentous acts of our great 
and distinguished former President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was the creation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in Exec- 
utive Order 7037 on May 11, 1935. Now, 
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neatly ensconced in a bound volume of Exec- 
utive orders of 20 years ago, it turns out to 
be one of the greatest achievements of his 
distinguished administration. 

It is of historic interest to note that this 
Executive order was issued during the dark 
depression days of 1935, not under a regular 
act of Congress, but pursuant to the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
which was approved on April 8, 1935, under 
Public Resolution No. 11 of the 74th Con- 
gress. Note how closely the creation of the 
REA by Executive order foilowed the pas- 
sage of the Emergency Relief Act, namely 
by 1 month and 3 days. 

Here are the momentous words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in that now famous Execu- 
tive order: 

“I hereby establish an agency within the 
Government to be known as the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, the head thereof 
to be known as the Administrator.” 

In the following pithy language of this 
Executive order President Roosevelt gave the 
REA broad power to really do a job whether 
it was the generation, transmission, or the 
distribution of that electric energy: 

“I hereby prescribe the following duties 
and functions of the said Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to be exercised and per- 
formed by the Administrator * * *. 

“To initiate, formulate, administer, and su- 
pervise a program of approved projects with 
respect to the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electric energy in rural areas.” 

What a contrast this is with the so-called 
partnership policies today which shy away 
completely from having the Government aid 
in establishing standards and providing as- 
sistance that permits the people back home 
to really do a job. 

Likewise, it is of historic interest to note 
that this famous order was basically con- 
cerned with providing jobs for the vast army 
of unemployed at that time, as the following 
language of the Executive order discloses in 
providing first preference for those on relief: 

“Provided, That insofar as practicable, the 
persons employed under the outlines of this 
Executive order should be selected from those 
receiving relief.” 

As a closing note to this historic Executive 
order which has done so much to start rural 
America on its way to equality with the com- 
forts and the opportunities and the good life 
of our city neighbors, a pitiful sum was made 
available to launch this now famous pro- 
gram on its way, for the Executive order only 
allocated $75,000 for administrative ex- 
penses: 

“For the administrative expenses of the 
Rural Electrification Administration there 
is hereby allotted to the administration from 
the appropriation made by the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 the sum of 
$75,000. Allocations will be made hereafter 
for authorized projects.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, I believe it is fitting that 
we now pause and pay the highest personal 
tribute to this great American, this distin- 
guished statesman, who by this famous Ex- 
ecutive Order 7037, made REA possible. 


THE INSPIRING LEADERSHIP OF SPEAKER SAMUEL 
RAYBURN 


Mr. Speaker, after paying this well-earned 
historic tribute to our former great Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, let us rec- 
ognize the obvious fact that it is one thing 
for the President to draft an Executive order, 
and it is quite another for the Congress to 
pass legislation which will make such tem- 
porary actions possible. 

It is, therefore, proper that we now turn to 
our distinguished Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable SAMUEL Ray- 
BURN, and pay to him the just tribute that 
he personally and historically has so well 
earned in the establishment of this national 
vital organization, the REA. 
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After the President created the REA by 
Executive Order 7037 on May 11, 1935, the 
long, difficult job remained of providing suit- 
able legislation in Congress. Those of you 
who are personally familiar with this con- 
gressional area know the difficulties under 
which such legislation was created. Far 
from being an easy task, it challenged the 
finest leadership of the late, distinguished 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, and 
our present Speaker of the House, the Hon- 
orable SAMUEL RayYBURN. It is a long story. 
Abbreviated time only permits us to con- 
dense into a few short conclusions. 

Nevertheless, under the distinguished lea- 
dership of our Speaker, the Honorable SamM- 
VEL RAYBURN, on May 20, 1936, a temporary 
emergency relief program sponsored by REA 
was made into a permanent, independent 
agency of the Government known as the 
Rural Electrification Administration. It was 
Speaker RAYBURN’s vigorous leadership that 
made possible the passage of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, approved May 20, 1936. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble opinion, long 
after the dust has settled on many temporary 
activities of Congress which caused much 
shouting and tumult at the time, your splen- 
did leadership in helping to create a per- 
manent REA will be remembered as long as 
people live in America. I proposed that the 
Members of this body pay a rising tribute 
to you on this memorable occasion. 


WHAT THE REA HAS DONE 


Mr. Speaker, volumes and volumes of sta- 
tistics have been compiled upon the accom- 
plishments of REA. I am afraid if I pre- 
sented them to this body only in part, that 
after I had proceeded for only a few mo- 
ments all of us would have rural electrifi- 
cation statistics indigestion. So I propose 
to give you only the highlights—a few things 
that show what a tremendous program the 
REA is and how vast and significant are 
those accomplishments. 

Take, first of all, the basic question of how 
much has REA really accomplished in elec- 
trifying rural America. Mr. Speaker, let us 
recall that back in 1934, before the REA 
was established, less than 11 percent of all 
the farms in the United States had central 
station electric service. Keep that figure in 
mind—11 percent in 1934. 

And what is the picture today? Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to tell you that this tiny 
figure of 11 percent has now climbed to 94 
percent. Let me repeat that figure—94 
percent. 

I believe everyone will agree that an in- 
crease in rural electrification from less than 
11 percent to 94 percent is a tremendous 
accomplishment. How was this remarkable 
accomplishment made possible? Very sim- 
ply. The people received the genuine aid of 
your Federal Government through a real 
partnership, not a phony one. They were 
given the necessary technical and financial 
aid to help them do the job, and largely 
through independent private corporations of 
their own choosing. As a result, the costs 
were brought down to a price that people 
could afford to pay. 

In the olden days, retail rates of 10, 12, 
and 15 cents and more a kilowatt-hour were 
not uncommon. And what do the REA users 
pay for their electricity today? Mr. Speak- 
er, you will be interested in knowing, that 
in 1954, the average rates paid by REA con- 
sumers of electricity was around 3 cents a 
kilowatt hour. This is getting electricity 
down to a price that the common folks use 
it in large quantities. 

As a result, the amount of energy pur- 
chased by the REA consumers increased, 
from some 402 million kilowatt-hours in 
1940, to over 14 billion kilowatt-hours to- 
day. 

Just look how the membership of this 
splendid organization of private REA bor- 
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rowers has grown. Back in 1935 they haq 
some 6,000 miles of lines which seryeq apy, 
26,000 persons. Now, they have over } a, : 
000 miles of line serving over 4,250,009 At 
an average of 5 to the farmer consumer, thig 
means that some 20 million persons in ural 
America are receiving the blessings of this 
marvelous program. 

Our time is short, Mr. Speaker, 
merely want to close with these salie 
marks. The REA has become a vita! 
the bones and sinews of rural America 
which means all of America. It is doing 4 
magnificient Job. We, in Congress, who are 
its friends, are determined that this Splendid 
job shall continue, and we will not tolerate 
any political interference with its adminis. 
tration which seeks to curb the forward 
march of rural electrification in America yp. 
der the brilliant banner of the REA C0« 
operatives. 
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Waste in Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the April 19 edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune entitled, 
‘Waste in Surplus Property.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
19, 1955] 
WasTE IN SuRPLUS PROPERTY 


The Hoover Commission report on surplus 
property is unanimous. None of the mem- 
bers had reservations or made dissents to 
any of the recommendations. This may 
stem in part from the fact that in dealing 
with the problem of Government property 
in excess of requirements, the Commission 
made virtually no policy proposals; its sug- 
gestions were directed, rather, at improving 
the administration of procurement and dis- 
posal. However, these recommendations are 
of very great importance. As the Commis- 
sion points out, an additional cent received 
on each dollar cost of property sold would 
yield an additional $20 million yearly. 

This saving could come merely from im- 
provements in selling surplus stocks. The 
Commission recommends a number of such 
improvements—better advertising methods, 
for example; provisions for adequate display 
of samples and for sufficient time to allow 
inspection; consultation with civilian mer- 
chandising experts. 

Much larger economies would result, the 
Commission asserts, “from more efficient 
property management throughout the Gov- 
ernment and particularly within the Military 
Establishment, which accounts for about 99 
percent of all goods bought and stocked by 
the Government.” To a very large extent, 
such management requires greater care in 
stockpiling and purchasing for consumption. 
The accumulation of 128 years’ supply of 
gear drives is an extreme instance of the 
need for such qualities. 

The United States will be disposing of = 
Plus property at the rate of about #2 billion 
a year for several years to come. 
requirement is to insure that 
surplus—that no Government agency Wil 
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e of the same goods in ignorance 
Te ee hand. ‘The second is to make 
- oe that the Government can sell its 
oo jus in the best market. The third is to 
wc against the future acquisition of large, 
useless Stocks which in their turn must be 
iyen away for nothing or sold at a fraction 
of their cost. For this whole process, essen- 
1 to the economical functioning of Gov- 
coool the Hoover Commission has given 
sound and detailed blueprints, 





Behind the Iron Curtain—How the 
Russians Look at Religion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, in the 
past few weeks I have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp several articles 
written by May Craig, Washington col- 
umnist for the Guy Gannett newspapers 
in Maine, which were written during 
May's recent trip to Russia. These ar- 
ticles have given us a much clearer pic- 
ture of life behind the Iron Curtain. 
Usually visitors to the Soviet countries 
see little concrete evidence of anti- 
Americanism on their carefully guided 
tours. May visited a Museum of Reli- 
gions in Leningrad which she has de- 
scribed in a column entitled “How the 
Russians Look at Religion,” which was 
printed in the Portland (Maine) Press 
Herald on May 4, 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column, which describes the violent 
propaganda attack against the United 
States and the Catholic Church in the 
Museum of Religions in Leningrad, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
of May 4, 1955] 
BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN—-How THE RUS- 
SIANS LOOK aT RELIGION 
(By May Craig) 

LeENINGRAD.—Communism has always con- 
demned religion and tried to destroy it, 
short of absolute forceful abolition. Com- 
nunism tolerates no individualism, no other 
allegiance, no deviation in thought, there- 
fore religion must be destroyed. While some 
churches are open for services (including a 
Baptist church in Moscow), many of them 
Have been turned into museums and 
libraries, 

In Leningrad the ancient and handsome 
Cathedral of Notre Dame of Kazan has been 
ae into a Museum of Religions. A guide 

4@ museum, interpreted by a very poor 
aerate. said that the aim of the museum 
~ Pinna the development of various re- 
Pein & scientific study, the evolution 
pr —_ Only two were open yet, Chris- 
cn ae the Greek, they said; the others 
Curtains Pr rtegeenie ses. and we saw, behind 
Wes pasa he scaffoldings. Most attention 
consisted to Christianity; the Greek exhibit 
iS eaters prin of plaster reproductions 
model reek gods and a colored plaster 

of the Oracle of Adelphi. 
an Was a sketchy Judaic collection, lay- 
Cundation for the Christian exhibit 
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which was obviously the major effort. The 
guide said that exhibits of Islam, Buddhism 
and others were in preparation. The Chris- 
tian exhibit was extensive, beginning with 
the doctrine of the Virgin birth. There were 
charts explaining the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Nature of the exhibit was indicated in 
a large painting showing a hideous, slave- 
driving fat man in top hat and fine clothes, 
obviously the “millionaire landlord” type, 
leaning over a large cross and wielding a whip 
on the bending, tortured bodies of black, 
brown and yellow people, while in the fore- 
ground, Jesus is departing. This the guide 
said, illustrates Christianity and colonial 
policies. 

The interpreter seemed so halting in her 
translation that I got the idea that she 
was trying to soften some of the words spoken 
by the guide, the printed captions on statutes 
and pictures, though her English was mot 
good at any time. 

The exhibit included a running story of 
Christianity in its most unlovely aspects, the 
torture of heretics, the fat monk and the 
starving peasant, the grinning plotting Jes- 
uit, the persecution of scientists—Bruno at 
the stake for maintaining that stars and 
earth rotate. There were fearsome presenta- 
tions of cult of witches and Satanism, and 
a chamber of an alchemist, the scientists of 
the Middle Ages who were banned for re- 
search. 


There was the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
when French Catholics slaughtered Protes- 
tants. There were horrific presentations of 
the inquisition, and the biggest single piece 
is a torture chamber, with priests on a dias 
presiding, the torturer producing his brazier, 
instruments of torture all around and a 
dying victim on a rack. This is a large ex- 
hibit in a glass case. 

There were representations of the crusades, 
“force used to kill ideas.” The exhibits led 
up to modern times. The index of forbidden 
books by the Vatican; cartoons ridiculing 
church and saints. All the way through the 
plain purpose was to show that there are 
many religions, all claiming to be the right 
one. Since all cannot be, the implication is 
that none has any validity. Once the guide 
used the words “Christian mythology,” thus 
lumping them all together. All through the 
exhibit, religion was made a welter of ridic- 
ulous fairy tale, enforced by torture and sup- 
pression of thought. This inescapably led to 
the Communist doctrine of atheism, the 
destruction of religious belief, which leaves 
the way open for communism to become the 
only religion, to reign supreme, the state on 
the altar. 

Virulent attack was made on the Pope, in 
cartoon and poster. Then the exhibit got to 
the United States, a prime objective. A hand 
and arm labeled U. S. A. was shown pour- 
ing coins into the head-mitre of the Pope, 
and out of the Pope’s mouth comes the word 
“Anathema.” The attack on the Catholic 
Church and the United States together dem- 
onstrated the fear of the strong resistance 
of catholicism to communism; the fear of 
the power of freedom as embodied in the 
United States form of government. The 
Catholic Church and the United States must 
be destroyed—that is the aim. The museum 
was full of Russians, looking at the exhib- 
its—this is a powerful piece of propaganda, 
the stronger because there is truth in the 
sins of Christianity, from the burning at 
the stake by the Catholics to the witches who 
were burned in Salem; propaganda against 
the democracy of the United States. In 
one place there were large bronze statues 
of young men kicking over a bronze block 
labeled U. S. A.—this was part of an exhibit 
showing young Russia marching toward free- 
dom and light and education through revo- 
lution and communism. This is a very 
clever effort to destroy religion and get 
faster hold on the people of this country. 
It should not be underestimated. 
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Nor had they forgotten propaganda against 
lynching of Negroes in the United States, 
with some genuine photographs of real 
lynchings that I had seen in our own news- 
papers at home. And pictures of Ku Klux 
Klan. They exploit every incident that can 
be used to our disadvantage—because the 
United States is presented as the prime ene- 
my among nations. 





Address by Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas, Before Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas] before the 64th Con- 
tinental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, OF 
TexaS, BEFORE THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 21, 1955 


To me, as a Texan, there is a particular 
significance in addressing this great body on 
this historic anniversary. 

It was just 119 years ago that a small group 
of Texans stormed the camp of Santa Anna 
at the junction of the San Jacinto River 
and Buffalo Bayou. 

By ordinary standards, it was a desperate 
gamble. The Texans were outnumbered 2 
to 1. They were torn and haggard from an 
unbroken string of defeats—San Antonio, 
Agua Dulce, Goliad, Refugio, and Victoria. 

Santa Anna was in a position that he 
thought impregnable. His troops were 
flushed with an unbroken string of victories 
and had been strengthened by the addition 
of 400 battle-hardened soldiers under Gen- 
eral Cos. 

So confident was he that his afternoon 
siesta was well under way when the charge 
began. His slumbers were suddenly inter- 
rupted by 800 Texans who burst into the 
camp singing “Will You Come to the Bower” 
and shouting the immortal battle cry: “Re- 
member the Alamo; remember Goliad.” 

Scarcely had Santa Anna blinked the 
sleep from his eyes when the battle was over. 
His entire force—consisting of 1,600 men— 
had been killed, captured, or wounded. The 
successful campaign of a tyrant had turned 
suddenly into a triumph for liberty. 

Once again free men, united under a great 
leader, Sam Houston, had proved the su- 
periority of the ideas under which we all live. 
The immediate result was freedom—freedom 
and independence for the Republic of Texas. 

In my native State the memory of San 
Jacinto will always remain as fresh and as 
real as the eternal promise of spring. It 
will hold forth forever the Divine pledge of 
victory for those whose hearts are courageous 
and who march under the banner of liberty. 

But in a large sense the meaning of San 
Jacinto is not confined within the borders 
of Texas. It is true that it ied to independ- 
ence and the Republic. But beyond the 
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Republic—just across the waters of the 
Sabine River—was the United States of Amer- 
ica, beckoning with the hand of brotherhood. 

The Texans who fought at San Jacinto 
were Americans—led by one of the giants 
of American history. Sam Houston was a 
man who never faltered in his allegiance to 
the ideals of Valley Forge and Bunker Hill. 
He died as he had lived all his life—dedicated 
to the spirit of the Constitution. 

It is for these reasons that I address you 
tonight with a heightened sense of the 
solemnity of this occasion. 

I have never shared the feeling of those 
who look upon history with scorn. I have 
never agreed with the contention that the 
symbols of bygone days have no value in the 
present. 

A people who ignore the past will never 
survive to meet the future. A people who 
are contemptuous of their ancestors can 
never inspire their posterity. 

History demonstrates one fact conclusive- 
ly. It is that every nation which has lost 
its sense of patriotism— its sense of historical 
continuity—has perished. Should we lose 
those values our country would be no ex- 
ception. 

For the tremendous work you have done 
in preserving the ideals of America, my 
congratulations. We are stronger because 
you—the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution—have labored to keep before us the 
inspiring deeds of our great men. 

Paging through your manual on the ob- 
jectives of the DAR, I was greatly struck by 
one phrase in particular. It described the 
work of your historical department as “pres- 
ervation of the deeds of the past, holding 
fast to ideals which make the present, and 
helping to build a future America.” 

I was struck by that phrase because it 
describes so perfectly the major task which 
should be before all Americans. The past 
has led to the present and, unless we under- 
stand both and act upon the understanding, 
there will be no future. 

We are living in a time that is usually 
called the atomic age. 

In reality the phrase is used loosely. Thus 
far the overwhelming mass of our knowledge 
of nuclear physics has been used solely for 
weapons of destruction. The atom is still 
a long way from active participation in our 
peacetime pursuits. 

Nevertheless, it has become a key fact 
in our foreign relations and in our national 
defense. 

The atom dominates our preparedness pro- 
gram. It is a compelling reality at every in- 
ternational conference. It dominates the 
thinking of our people beyond any other 
event of the 20th century. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
“cold war” has been the atomic race between 
the East and the West. Our top experts 
assure us that we are ahead in that race— 
not only in the development of the atom but 
in the even more dreaded hydrogen weapons. 

There is every reason to believe that those 
assurances are correct. 

However, we confront another danger— 
one which I would like to discuss with you 
tonight. It is that we—the people of the 
United States— can become too emotionally 
dependent on atomic weapons and leave our- 
selves vulnerable on other fronts. 

Iam not raising this point in any spirit 
of contention. I am not arguing that our 
defense planners have missed some boat. I 
am not claiming that a wrong turns has been 
taken which will lead us down the road to 
disaster. 

My sole objective is to bring before your 
organization—which has never faltered from 
its devotion to national defense—a point 
which has not had sufficient public discus- 
sion. 

In the years that lie ahead, our Nation 
will devote a large—possibly an increasing— 
share of its national budget to atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. We can not escape this 
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grim necessity. It flows from the very na- 
ture of the modern world. 

We will stockpile every type of nuclear 
weapon. We will develop every type of 
atomic carrier that can bring those weapons 
to a potential enemy. We will remain in a 
position of atomic readiness—on the alert 
to retaliate against aggression. 

But it is possible to foresee a situation in 
which we could go to war without unleash- 
ing the atomic power that is at our com- 
mand. It is possible to foresee a situation 
in which it would be against our interests 
to conduct hostilities on the atomic level. 

Should that happen, the impact upon our 
people would be deeply disturbing. They 
would be unprepared for the realities and an 
unprepared people unite against an enemy 
only with difficulty. 

The difficulty arises from a simple fact 
that is too often overlooked. It is that an 
atomic weapon is very much like a sledge 
hammer—a mighty poor instrument for 
swatting flies in a greenhouse. 

It cannot be used to defend our troops 
when they are fighting at close quarters. It 
cannot be used effectively against an enemy 
whose methods of organization are primitive 
and who depends little upon massed centers 
of supply. 

The strides in the development of atomic 
weapons have been enormous. Every stride 
has meant a solid building block in the wall 
of our security. But we would be sadly— 
tragically—mistaken if we thought that the 
atomic wall alone was enough. 

There is no patented medicine that will 
assure our survival—not even if it bears an 
atomic label. Nothing could lead to our de- 
struction more quickly than to delude our- 
selves into believing that there is a cheap, 
easy solution to our preparedness problem. 

There are far too many instances in the 
history of the world where reliance upon one 
type of strength has led to no strength at all. 

Before World War II, the French placed 
their reliance in the infantry and Maginot 
line. Both quickly crumbled before the com- 
bined onslaught of the Nazi Panzer divisions 
and Stuka dive bombers. 

The Nazis, in turn, had placed far too 
much reliance upon tactical air weapons. In 
the final showdown, they were incapable of 
defending Germany from the strategic bomb- 
ing developed by the Allied Powers. 

“Gadget thinking” in military matters has 
led to the destruction of many great nations. 
We must not make the same mistake. 

We must realize that the ground forces 
still occupy a fundamental position in mod- 
ern defense. We must realize that the Navy 
is still essential to modern warfare. 

All of the services must be modernized and 
streamlined. But that does not mean that 
they should be weakened in the hope that 
some miracle weapon will compensate for 
the loss of strength. 

We are, of course, fully justified in using 
atomic weapons where they will save Ameri- 
can lives and shorten the fighting. But there 
are too many situations in which weapons 
of mass destruction will not achieve those 
goals. 

There is also the frightening prospect that 
some day these weapons will become capable 
of worldwide devastation. They may become 
s0 powerful that they cannot be used under 
any circumstances. 

On that day, atomic weapons could be 
another Maginot line—costly but useless. 
The Nation that had maintained defenses 
we now consider conventional would be tri- 
umphant. The Nation that had placed its 
trust solely in atomic weapons would bow 
to an alien yoke. 

This is not an appeal to abandon atomic 
weapons—far from it! We must push ahead 
with all possible research into that field as 
though our lives depended upon it—for in- 
deed they do. 

This is a plea for balance—for public 
understanding of the tasks that lie before us 
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as Americans. Without that balance we Wil 
not be truly strong as a Nation. ; l 
We cannot build our defensive strep 
gth 
solely upon the atom any more than We can 
build our diplomatic strength solely Upon 
the atom. I do not believe that our mij; 
leaders have any illusions upon that score 
But there will be little strength of any king 
unless our people as @ whole are informe 
of the facts. 

No nation can be any stronger than th 
will of its people. Since ours is a democratic 
form of Government, the will can exist Only 
when it is informed. 

We are entering a stage of this Congres 
where the questions I am discussing today 
will assume paramount importance. 

The appropriation bills that determine th, 
size of our Army, Navy, and Air Force ay 
grinding through the committees, Map. 
power legislation cannot much longer y 
deferred. Money for our atomic program: 
will become a “must” by the end of thi 
fiscal year—only a little more than 2 month 
away. 

These are not routine questions. The 
involve two fundamental issues that are deg 
to the hearts of all Americans—the surviva 
of our institutions and the defeat of com 
munism. 

I know of no organization more dedicate; 
to those goals than the Daughters of th 
American Revolution. I know of no grou 
which has followed its course more faith 
fully—refusing to be turned aside by an 
opposition, no matter how strong and n 
matter how vehement. 

You are meeting in our Nation's Capits 
where some of the great decisions of ou 
history are being made. Those decisions wi! 
determine the shape of our future—an 
whether we have a future. 

Soon, you will be returning to your home 
and your communities. You will be bac 
among your friends and neighbors—amon 
the people who look to you as individuals fo 
leadership. 

Your words will carry great weight becaus 
in a unique sense you are the custodians ¢ 
the Nation's great traditions. 

I know your guidance will follow the spiri 
of the Founders of our Republic. I kno 
you will walk in the footsteps of those grea 
men who combined prudent deliberatio 
with bold action; patriotic courage with grir 
determination. 

Our country is threatened as it has n0 
been since its foundation. The forces ¢ 
communism are on the march. They hav 
swallowed up already hundreds of million 
of the world’s people. They are reaching 0u 
greedily for more slaves. 

The ultimate objective of the Communi 
assault on liberty is the United States. Tb 
Kremlin will not feel secure as long 4s 0 
free institutions stand. 

Our people have the will and the courag 
to safeguard our liberties from the Commu 
nist attack. They need only the unity tha 
comes from informed guidance and fran 
discussion of the problems before us. 

With that understanding, they will bea 
any burden, no matter how heavy, and free 
dom and the way of life for which our a 
cestors fought will triumph on this earth. 





Local Financing and Control of Scho 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I as 
unanimous consent to have printed! 
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dix of the Recorp an editorial 
ort “achool Problems Best Met by 
. al Financing, Control,” published in 
the Ohio State Journal of April 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


follows: 
= PropLEMS Best MET 

FINANCING, CONTROL 

The quality of the public schools of the 
United States is suffering because of over- 
crowded classrooms, financial neglect, and 
oor teacher morale, according to a volumi- 
nous report compiled by @ group of educa- 
tors and presented at a regional convention 
the American Association of School Ad- 
inistrators in Cleveland. 

CROWDED CLASSES 

High quality education, the report de- 
clares, cannot be produced under such con- 
ditions as overcrowded classrooms, long 
hours and inadequate salaries for teachers 
and administrators. It adds that a great 
deal of improvement in working conditions 
has taken place in the public schools, but 
much of it has been in building construc- 
tion, lighting, heating, ventilation, sanita- 
tion, and instructional material. 

Meanwhile, it is observed, teachers still 
work long hours, carry armloads of paper 
home for night and weekend work, coach 
plays, sponsor clubs, police lunchrooms, and 
perform many tasks outside the hours of 
the instruction room and the regular school 
day. 


By LOCAL 
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poor 
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OUTSIDE DEMANDS 


It was commented that teachers spend 
4 or more years preparing to do a good job 
of teaching, but on the first job discover 
that a large part of the teaching day and a 
lot of home time must be devoted to work 
that calls for no professional training. 

To many citizens it probably seems that 
they have been most generous to the schools. 
In election after election they vote for bond 
issues for new school buildings and modern- 
ization of old ones and to renew and in- 


crease school operating levies primarily so 
the salaries of teachers can be increased. 
Yet it appears that what has been done is 
not encugh, 


CONTINUING INCREASES 
The fact is that the needs of the educa- 
tion of our young are never-ending, always 
increasing. For one thing, the general popu- 
lation increases and the increasing size of 
families have increased the need of class- 
tooms and that means new or expanded 


school buildings. It means buildings in new 
residential areas and modernization of facili- 
ties in the older sections. And from all in- 
dications this need will continue to climb 
through the years of the immediate future. 
The problem is nationwide but in some lo- 


calities, as in rapidly growing Columbus, it 
is greater than the average. 

And in a competitive employment field, 
the shortage of teachers is not to be won- 


dered at. The shortage is not entirely due to 
lack of professionally trained persons. Many 
who are qualified for teaching have been at- 
tracted 


from the profession by higher sal- 
aries offered in the business and industrial 
World. The report made to the school ad- 
Ministrators meeting in Cleveland stressed 
that higher salaries would keep teachers in 
the profession. 

In the Columbus School District, teachers’ 
Salaries have been raised several times in 
recent years, but they are not yet commen- 
Sutate with the importance of the task with 
Which the teachers are entrusted. 

SHORTAGE ALARMING 


“Schools play a more important role in 
today’s s clety than in any period of our his- 
ory,” said the report. “Yet pupil enroll- 
ments are excessively large. The teacher 
shortage is alarming. In many places school- 
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building facilities are out of date and over- 
crowded. And money with which to provide 
top grade public school education is inade- 
quate.” 

What are we to do about it? How can the 
money be raised to provide the best that can 
be obtained for the young people who are to 
be our future citizens, our social, business 
and political leaders? 

Naturally the money must be raised by 
taxation. We shall have to keep voting for 
school levies and school bond issues, or else 
relax our present limitations on tax levies 
so as to permit higher taxes without so many 
special levies having to be submitted to the 
voters. 

BURDEN OF TAXATION 


But with Federal taxes taking such a large 
part of our earnings and incomes, plus the 
local taxes necessary for our schools and local 
governments, how can we stand any stiffer 
taxes? 

One answer is for the people of the United 
States, right down into each and every com- 
munity, to insist upon, work toward and ac- 
cept the results of reduced Federal spending. 
With reduced Federal spending will come 
lower Federal taxes and then a larger part of 
the total tax dollar would become available 
by local approval at the polls for spending 
on our local public schools and our local 
governments in general. 


UNITED STATES CONTROL NOT ANSWER 


The problem cannot be met adequately 
economically or properly in any sense by 
turning over any part of the school financ- 
ing problem to the Federal Government as 
some people propose. Such a move would 
only increase the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, increase Federal taxes without 
bringing about any local reduction and lead 
to bureaucratic inefficiency waste and in- 
equality of distribution and, worst of all, 
Federal regulation of the schools. 

The school financing problem can best be 
solved by keeping school financing and school 
control close to home, through a shift in 
the tax dollar from Federal bureaucracy to 
local, home rule budgeting, and administra- 
tion by locally elected boards of education, 
responsible directly to the voters of the 
various communities. 





The Command Management School at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years the Army has come in for 
some critical examination by the Mem- 
bers of this body, and it is a great pleas- 
ure to bring to your attention a new 
activity of the Army which merits close 
and sympathetic consideration. I am 
referring to the Command Management 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

It was my privilege, at the invitation of 
one of the students, Col. John C. Lackas, 
Assistant Comptroller for International 
Affairs, Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army, to spend an afternoon and eve- 
ning participating in this farsighted and, 
at the same time, intensely practicable 
program. Fort Belvoir is, of course, the 
Army’s Engineer Center and, under the 
able leadership of Maj. Gen. Louis W. 
Prentiss and his chief of staff, Brig. 
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Gen. Max S. Johnson, has maintained 
and enlarged the glorious tradition of 
the Corps of Engineers. Being the 
home of the Engineer School, the oldest 
service school in the United States Army, 
and the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, it is fitting that the 
Army’s newest school be in such iilus- 
trious company. 

Under the operational control of the 
commanding general of the Continental 
Army Command, Gen. John E. Dahlquist, 
with the invaluable assistance and tech- 
nical guidance of Lt. Gen. Laurin L. Wil- 
liams, comptroller of the Army, and the 
continuing support of Maj. Gen. John H. 
Stokes, Sr., commanding general of the 
military district of Washington, the De- 
partment of the Army has established 
this school for the intensive and ad- 
vanced managerial training of senior 
officers from all of the various branches 
of the Army. I am happy to say that 
the Command Management School has 
recently become a permanent activity 
and will be a continuing source for the 
improvement of management skills of 
commanders. These capable and expe- 
rienced officers, guided by a carefully 
selected staff and faculty headed by 
Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., commandant, 
contribute, and thereby enlarge, their 
knowledge and comprehension of the 
tremendous and complex nontactical 
management problems that must be met 
and solved if our Army is to maintain 
and increase its essential combat effec- 
tiveness. The enthusiasm and keen in- 
terest with which the class members and 
faculty attack the problems of expendi- 
tures, efficiency, coordination, and pro- 
ductivity described in their case studies 
bodes much good for the Army’s future 
relations with this body. These are men 
who clearly understand their responsi- 
bilities as custodians of our Nation’s re- 
sources as entrusted to them by the 
Congress for our defense. 

Every 4 weeks a group of about 50 
senior officers and key Army civilian offi- 
cials, with a few from the Navy and 
Air Force, become students again for a 
period of 3 weeks. Included in the five 
classes which have completed this course 
of instruction were 2 major generals 
and 10 brigadier generals. Let me state 
emphatically that this is no snap course. 
The all-day sessions which are scheduled 
to 10 p. m. are days of intense applica- 
tion, making the final diploma a much 
valued and respected document. The 
materials considered, the problems ana- 
lyzed are fundamentally pragmatic and 
concern the day-by-day, week-by-week, 
and budget-by-budget workings of the 
Army. The solutions arrived at are 
equally realistic and valid. 

We, the Congress of the United States, 
are in effect the great board of directors 
of the United States Army; we make the 
the allocations, we periodically examine 
its functioning, we check its balance 
sheets, but we cannot be the actual ad- 
ministrators. We now have a new ally, 
a new support, the Command Manage- 
ment School. Quietly working and 
spreading its influence throughout our 
Armed Forces, it will, I am convinced, 
justify the confidence expressed in it by 
Hon. Charles C. Finucane, the Under 
Secretary of the Army, who said of this 
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school: “I think the Army has done a 
superb job, and this school is a tool that 
can be used to pass on the new tech- 
niques that have been developed to those 
who have actual operating responsibili- 
ties.” 

As a former enlisted man, I was very 
impressed with the work done and the 
interest generated by this group of offi- 
cers. I enthusiastically commend the 
Command Management School to the 
Congress and suggest a personal visit 
while the course is in progress. You 
will find it, I am sure, a most refreshing 
and stimulating experience, and through 
this informal contact we may all gain a 
clearer perspective. The motto of this 
important addition to our arsenal of 
skills might well serve for us all: “From 
knowledge the power of decision.” 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 10, was Rumanian Independ- 
ence Day. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a statement commemorating this 
significant day in the history of these 
gallant people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER, COMMEMO- 
RATING RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, May 
10, 1955 
May 10 is a significant day in the history 

of the Rumanian people. On this day in 
1866, the Rumanian dynasty under Charles, 
Prince of Hohensollern-Signaringen, had its 
glorious beginning. Also, on May 10, 1877, 
Rumania declared its independence from the 
Ottoman Empire and thenceforth flowered 
into one of the leading nations of Europe— 
the home of people who cherish liberty and 
independence and whose culture has added 
immeasurably to the heritage of western 
civilization. 

Despite their strong will for freedom and 
long struggle against the forces of oppres- 
sion, the Rumanian people this year again 
awoke on the anniversary of their inde- 
pendence to view their land in the grips of 
an oppressive, dictatorial force bent upon 
reducing them to spineless slaves. The 
Rumanian people and their millions of 
friends cannot foretell the day when their 
country will again take its rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. Yet, 
with faith in God and with knowledge of 
the Rumanian people’s indomitable will, 
their courage and love of liberty, freedom 
loving people everywhere are confident that 
this eventful day will come. The future re- 
mains the source of our hopes. 


Meanwhile, these gallant people who love 
freedom, but are not free, keep the fine tra- 
ditions of their country alive and the flame 
of Rumanian independence burning in their 
hearts. On this anniversary of independence, 
the American people reaffirm our past pledges 
of friendship and support and join in prayer 
that the day of liberation from the Com- 
munist yoke is not far off. 
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Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
8 our distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
who also is the senior Member of the 
Senate, delivered a most thoughtful ad- 
dress before the Polish-American Con- 
gress, at a rally held at Town Hall in 
New York City. His address dealt with 
some of the issues which should concern 
all of us here in the Senate—issues 
which are of special interest to Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent. The occasion of 
the rally was the observance of Polish 
Constitution Day. 

The Senator’s speech, which included 
extensive reference to the need for re- 
vising the Refugee Relief Act and the 
McCarran-Walter Act, deserves to be 
widely read. I ask unanimous consent 
that this fine address by our beloved col- 
league be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN AT 
POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS RALLY, AT 
Town HALu, INc., NEw YorK CiITy, ON May 
8, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Polish- 
American Congress: 

I thank you heartily for the invitation to 
address you here on Polish Constitution Day. 
It is, of course, always a pleasure to meet 
with you of the American Polonia. Over the 
years, I have attended many gatherings or- 
ganized by Polish-American organizations. 
The warmth of feeling and high level of dis- 
cussion which have always characterized 
‘such meetings, have, each time renewedly 
been a fresh source of gratification to me. 

Added to my pleasure today at being in- 
vited to speak at this rally in Town Hall is 
my realization of the importance of this 
occasion. Our purpose in meeting here now 
is to stage a demonstration which will re- 
mind everyone of the cause of Polish inde- 
pendence, and which will reawaken the con- 
science of all Americans to the suffering of 
the Polish people who are striving to main- 
tain their national life in the face of ruth- 
less Communist oppression. We are here to 
serve notice that we have had enough of 
empty words and hollow promises. We are 
here to state that we will not be satisfied 
with fantasies about a nonexistent policy 
of “liberation” fantasies which mock the 
hopes of the enslaved Poles for an end to 
the terrible reality of their oppression. We 
are here to demand action. 

I am especially aware of the importance of 
our task now, because I was involved in the 
work of bringing independence to Poland 
almost 40 years ago. At that time I was 
working with a President of the United 
States who was not content just to issue 
statements about “liberation’’—-but who also 
worked with all his energies to accomplish 
what he felt to be his sacred duty, namely, 
to bring freedom to the Polish nation. Some 
of you may yourselves have participated in 
the work which went on then here in Amer- 
ica on behalf of Polish independence: Others 
of you have heard about it from your fathers. 
You know that President Woodrow Wilson’s 
idea about “self-determination” was not only 
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a campaign promise. It was also a livin 
principle which guided his policies and ie 
actions. President Wilson dedicateq his lis 
to the idea that men have the right to ch : 
their own national identity and Sein a 
government. He never allowed our pth 
try’s allies to forget that Poles had been ii. 
gally deprived of that right. He fought tire. 
lessly at the international conference tabl ‘ 
to have that right restored. Polish a 
pendence was one of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. He made it a prerequisit 
of world peace. . 

I had the great privilege of seeing per. 
sonally the results of President Wiison’s ef. 
forts, when the President of Poland invited 
me to visit that country on the 10th anni. 
versary of Polish independence. I stayeqg in 
Poland for several months, traveling through 
the country and meeting the people. Every. 
where I went, from the official receptions in 
Warsaw and the Wawel Palace in Cracow, to 
the small villages and the countryside, I was 
impressed by a sense of unity and of progress 
The same industry, the same devotion to 
democratic principles, the same selfless deqj. 
cation to the common good, which I had ob. 
served here at home among Americans of 
Polish descent, I found clearly in evidence jn 
Poland itself. Everywhere I went, I found, 
feeling of friendship and gratitude to Amer. 
ica. To the people of Poland, America had 
become the country of Woodrow Wilson, the 
adopted land of their friends and relatives— 
the nation which had kept them in mind 
when they were enslaved. 

You and I are thinking of Poles, again liy. 
ing under a foreign tyranny. Perhaps | 
should better say existing instead of living, 
We wish that those Poles were still com- 
forted by the thought that America has not 
forgotten them, that America will not rest 
until they are free. But, I am afraid that 
there are moments in which they cannot 
help but wonder if this is so. Certainly the 
Soviets have not failed to inform them that 
the United States, the country which they 
had always thought was a haven for the 
oppressed, has now reduced by statute Amer- 
icans of foreign birth to the rank of second- 
class citizens. Word must have reached 
reached them that many of their country- 
men who managed to escape from commu- 
nism are living in displaced persons’ camps 
in Germany, because America refuses to ad- 
mit them. They must wonder why the 
United States, which they know is rich, can- 
not let them hear more of the Voice of 
America broadcasts which might be comfort- 
ing to them. They have heard blusterings 
about liberation, which seemed to call for 
new sacrifices on their part in the fight 
against communism, but did not menton 
one specific thing which we would do 
bring the day of liberation nearer. 

We Americans are aware of even more dis- 
quieting facts, and we are wondering what 
our administration’s policies add up to il 
this critical period. 

More than 4 years ago, the United Nations 
passed the Genocide Convention, an inter 
national law intended to protect the people 
of Poland and other enslaved nations from 


the brutality of the Soviets. This law still 
remains unratified by the United States. 
Why? Because just a few weeks after the 


inauguration of President Eisenhower, his 
Secretary of State declared that the new ad- 
ministration would not press for the ratifica- 
tion of the convention. 

We have also known for sometime that 
something has been terribly wrong about the 
way in which the present administration has 
been handling the refugee-relief program, 
which President Truman had launched 
order to enable refugees from communism 
to come to the United States and here re 
sume useful lives again. Everyone in our 
country, and perhaps all newspaper readers, 
radio listeners and TV viewers around the 
globe, should now be fully aware, following 
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the exp! 
state Dep 
refugee PIO 
been 4 disma 
js directly tracea 


osive firing of Edward Corsi from the 
artment, that the highly-touted 
ram of this administration has 
1 failure. The obvious reason 
ble to the lack of genuine 
sympathy on the part of this Sere 
and especially among the very ence 
charged with putting the Refugee Re a c 

jnto effect. We now know that the adminis- 
tration has actually sabotaged the relief pro- 
ram, There are about 50,000 Polish re- 
fugees living in Germany alone. Among 
them are many veterans and children of vet- 
erans of the Polish Armed Forces, who fought 
for us in Africa, Salerno, Monto Cassino and 
almost every other battlefield of World War 
I. They are living under very bad condi- 
tions, many suffering deprivation and disease. 
But, our administration has not only failed 
to come up with a program that would help 
our friends there, it has also actually frus- 
trated the expressed wishes of the American 
people and their Congress by refusing to ad- 
mit these refugees to America. 

The question logically arises, since this 
heavy criticism is leveled at the Republican 
administration—What are responsible Demo- 
crats doing about the situation? 

I am happy to answer that question by 
calling attention to the bill recently intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from New York, 
Mr. LEHMAN, to revise thoroughly the Re- 
fugee Relief Act. Cosponsors with him were 
Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Senator 
Kerauver, of Tennessee; and Senator Douc- 
Las, of Illinois. 

Although he voted for the original refugee- 
relief bill because he believed in its ex- 
pressed purposes, Senator LEHMAN warned 
at the time of passage that there would prob- 
ably be a day of rude awakening. We have 
now seen that day. The act contains pro- 
visions robbing it of its truly humanitarian 
features and turns it into a prescription for 
delay, disappointment and disillusionment. 
Unsympathetic, and downright obstruction- 
ist administration of the act under Scott 
McLeod, the Security Chief in the State De- 
partment, compounded the shortcomings of 
the faulty law. One of the first things the 
Lehman amendments would do is remove the 
program from the State Department Security 
Bureau, where it does not belong, and place 
it under a full-time administrator, who 
would be free from all other duties. 

Of especial interest to you, also, should be 
the Lehman proposal to eliminate technical 
distinctions between so-called refugees and 
so-called escapees, and to establish only one 


category to include those who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain and those 
refugees from the aftermath of World War 


Il. In addition, the opprobrious term 
“ethnic” is struck from the act. Other im- 
provements are in line with returning the 
program to its avowed humanitarian pur- 
poses, 

But, although the refugee program 1s 
Presently holding the attention of the pub- 
lic, we must not lose sight of our funda- 


mental national immigration policy. Our 
policy today, of course, is unfortunately ex- 
pressed on the statute books in the terms 


of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
How have the Republican leaders stood on 
that act? Here, again, we have examples of 
broken campaign promises. 
During his 1952 campaign, candidate 
Eisenhower repeatedly attacked the provi- 
sions of the McCarran-Walter Act and de- 
manded that “a better law must be written.” 
He also stated that “getting rid of second- 
Class American citizenship * * * includes 
— the unfair provisions of the Mc- 
thon, Pre migration Act.” After his elec- 
me resident Eisenhower renewed his gen- 
i: onions to the people and suggested 
meee some generally innocuous im- 
ie ents in the law. But, I would be less 
ce “andid if I did not add that these sug- 
‘ons were not backed with determina- 
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tion and enthusiasm of the sort he displayed 
in his fight over the tax program or other 
administration measures. 

Again, in the light of the failures and 
broken promises of the Republican leaders, 
what have responsible Democrats done about 
this matter? 

The answer is that we have proposed 
amendments to bring a spirit of humanity 
back into the law under the outstanding 
leadership of HERBERT LEHMAN. I am very 
happy to be a co-sponsor, with him and 
11 other colleagues in the United States 
Senate, of an omnibus bill to replace the 
harsh McCarran-Walter Act. We have called 
for early public hearings on this and other 
pending bills. 

We would preserve, naturally, the techni- 
cal improvements made by the McCarran 
Act over previous laws, and the 2 or 3 ad- 
vances made—such as according husbands 
and wives equality before the law—but in a 
real sense we propose a new law, consistent 
with the finest traditions of the United 
States of America as a haven for the op- 
pressed of the world, and consistent with 
our legitimate concerns for national security 
and economy, and consistent also with our 
very great responsibility as a world force 
for good, especially when evil is rampant. 

Our bill conforms to recommendations of 
scores of religious and nonsectarian organi- 
zations interested in a sound immigration 
and citizenship policy. As a point of ap- 
proach, we have chosen to call our bill “the 
Immigration and Citizenship Act” to stress 
this difference from the present Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. 

Our bill recognizes that a regulated 
amount of immigration, with intelligent re- 
gard for legitimate selection, resettlement, 
and integration, is not a threat to American 
institutions, but is a decided benefit to us 
in every way. We are working hard to have 
early action taken on this measure. 

Many of our fellow Americans are now 
deeply disturbed about the administration's 
Asian policy, a policy which seems to consist 
of talking about the liberation of China 
while so weakening our alliances that we 
may have difficulty in preventing the Com- 
munists from taking over additional terri- 
tories. We, who have followed the adminis- 
tration’s policies regarding Poland, have be- 
come hardened to the liberation talk, and 
know that as far as this administration is 
concerned, this is a word which has lost all 
meaning. But the policies which are weak- 
ening the moral and physical position of the 
United States are something we can never 
become hardened to. 

Modern history has taught us that we can 
only deal with dictatorships if we are strong. 
It would seem that this lesson should have 
been impressed upon everyone by the catas- 
trophic events of the 1930's and the war that 
followed. Evidently these tragic events were 
not dramatic enough to impress our present 
leaders. The administration has failed to 
carry on President Truman's policy of build- 
ing up our military strength. It has cut our 
Air Force, reduced our Armed Forces, and 
instituted a program of economy in civil de- 
fense. It is difficult to estimate to what de- 
gree our own security has been imperiled by 
this program. One thing is certain—with 
each day the United States has failed to 
build up its strength, one day has been added 
to the period of suffering and terror in the 
lives of the people behind the Iron Curtain. 
For the Soviets will never give up the terri- 
tories they rule until our strength leaves 
them no choice but to retreat. 

What conclusion should we draw from the 
facts to which I have drawn your attention? 
Our immigration and citizenship policies are 
s0 much a part of our American life, deter- 
mining how we live with each other in our 
commuities, how we deal with other people 
abroad—and even how we appear to people 
in other parts of the world, that we can no 
longer continue to preach freedom and 
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brotherly love on certain holidays, such as 
this Polish Constitution Day, unless we in- 
sist that our daily actions and our laws sub- 
stantially carry out these sentiments. We 
would do well to take heed of the action 
taken by Polish patriots 164 years ago, when 
the Polish Diet adopted the great May con- 
stitution. At that time Poland was facing 
its certain partition at the hands of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. It was a period of 
crisis, yet the Poles chose that moment in 
their history to institute drastic internal 
reforms and strike a bold blow for democ- 
racy. They could have adopted a course of 
inaction, written a constitution filled with 
vague generalities. They could have lis- 
tened to the voices of weak and fearful men. 
They did not do so then. We Americans, 
especially you of Polish descent, facing an- 
other critical period, will not do so now. 
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OF OREGON 
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Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a very 
able address delivered by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, the eminent Pulitzer prize play- 
wright, at the Anti-Defamation League 
Freedom Forum sponsored by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York 
City, on April 28, 1955. 

Mr. Sherwood is a man well acquainted 
with the great traditions of liberty and 
freedom for which our country has so 
long stood as a beacon light to all the 
world. As the author of the great play, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, he has helped to 
characterize the personality, views, and 
achievements of one of the noblest 
Americans. 

I think that Mr. Sherwood’s analysis 
of some of the current and prevailing 
threats to civil liberties in our country 
should be made available to Members 
of the Congress and to the public as a 
whole. 

There heing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

I am greatly honored to be asked to give 
the first talk at this freedom forum of the 
Anti-Defamation League on the subject of 
“Individual Freedom and National Security.” 

There are no subjects more important to 
American citizens today. 

We all know of many, far too many, in- 
stances in recent years where individual free- 
dom has been threatened—and worse than 
threatened—in the arbitrary name of nation- 
al security. But I should like to remind you 
of just one of these instances: The case of 
John Paton Davies, a member of our Foreign 
Service, of long experience and unassailabie 
integrity, who was attacked by Senator 
McCarTHy and because of this attack was 
fired last fall by Secretary John Foster 
Dulles. 

Please forgive me if I dwell at some length 
on this particular case. 

I knew Davies slightly when I was in Gov- 
ernment service during the war. He was 
closely associated with General Stilwell in 
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China. I learned more about him after the 
war when I was working on the papers of 
the late Harry Hopkins and I read reports 
that Davies had sent back to Washington. 

After Davies was fired, it appeared—per- 
haps unfortunately for Mr. Dulles—that he 
had once been on an airplane flight with 
Eric Sevareid—a flight over the infamous 
“hump,” over the Himalayan range between 
India and China which our aircraft had to 
cross and where many young American lives 
were lost delivering aid to the Chinese. 

I quote from the broadcast Mr. Sevareid 
made over CBS describing this flight: 

“There came a terrifying moment when 
the passengers, mostly GI’s, stood near the 
door, trying to summon the courage to bail 
out of the crippled plane. Precious moments 
passed. Then 1 of the 3 civilians aboard, 
the diplomat who clutched a dispatch case 
to his chest, gave us a wry smile and leaped 
out. His action broke the paralysis; we all 
followed; and all of us, but one, survived. 

“In the weeks that followed we were 
never entirely sure we would get out of 
those jungle mountains; in such circum- 
stances men learn truly to know one another; 
who is weak, who is afraid, who is impetuous, 
and who is strong, and calm, and prudent. 
As time passed the GI’s and I began to 
recognize the civilian with the carefully 
guarded dispatch case as one among us with 
a calm, natural courage, as one who would 
never panic, who never complained. 

“I thought then, as I think now, that if 
ever again I were in deep trouble the man 
I would want to be with would be this par- 
ticular man. I have known a great num- 
ber of men around the world, under all man- 
ner of circumstance. I have known none 
who seemed more the whole man; none 
more finished a civilized product, in all 
that a man should be—in modesty and 
thoughtfulness, in resourcefulness, and 
steady strength of character. 

“The name of this man is John Paton 
Davies. He is the man Secretary of State 
Dulles, on the recommendation of a five- 
man board, has just broken on the wheel 
of official disgrace. The Foreign Service 
officer dismissed, 3 years short of retire- 
ment and pension, after giving 23 years of 
his life—and almost life itself—in the ardu- 
ous service of his Government. Eight times 
he was investigated; eight times he was 
cleared. One by one the politically inspired 
charges of communism or disloyalty or per- 
jury were dropped; the ninth board came 
up with something new, called defects of 
character. Mr. Davies is not, concluded the 
board and Mr. Dulles, of sufficient Judgment, 
discretion, and reliability. 

“Sufficient, one may ask, unto what? Their 
test can only have been of supernatural de- 
sign. I saw their victim measured against 
the most severe tests that mortal man can 
design. Those, he passed. At the head of 
the class.” 

That concludes the testimony of Eric 
Sevareid on John Paton Davies, whom he 
encountered by chance. 

The basis fore the charges against Mr. 
Davies—that he had lacked “sufficient judg- 
ment, discretion, and reliability’—was not 
revealed, although Mr. Davies asked and 
asked again that the State Department pub- 
lish the full record. 

Mr. Dulles was content to say, pursing his 
lips, that the continued employment of Mr. 
Davies “is not clearly consistent with the 
interest of the national security.” 

As you will remember, Mr. Dulles said the 
same thing about the publication of the 
Yalta papers. That was said one day last 
month, but 2 days later the Yalta papers 
were deliberately leaked to the New York 
Times. 

Peter Edson, writing in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers—of which the Daily Worker is 
not one—Mr. Edson said: 
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“Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
firing of John Paton Davies, after 23 years 
as a career diplomat, spotlights again the 
fact that the State Department ‘cleanup’ is 
still going on. 

“As a matter of fact, it will never be ended. 
No State Department employee can have any 
assurance that he has been investigated and 
cleared for the last time. 

“In the case of John Davies, he was in- 
vestigated and cleared eight times. The 


ninth time they fired him—not for disloy- 
alty—but for ‘lack of judgment, discretion, 
That is the pattern for the 


and reliability.’ 
future.” 

And, if I may say so, that is a pretty ter- 
rifying pattern for a great democracy which 
relies to a large extent upon its Foreign 
Service in the cold war or a hot war against 
communism. 

In the Washington Post, Malvina Lindsay 
wrote that, as a result of the firing of Davies, 
and similar actions, “both Uncle Sam and 
the business world face a failing market in 
human skill.” 

Miss Lindsay went on to say: 

“The armed services are failing to attract 
enough officer material to give adequate 
leadership to the defense forces that must 
be maintained. 

“Both Government and industry are up 
against a dwindling supply of scientists and 
technicians, while the Soviet Union 
threatens to gain supremacy in this com- 
modity. 

“If the present trend continues, the half 
trained and the mediocre will take over most 
of the important jobs. They will largely 
run the Government, direct defense, handle 
foreign relations, determine the production 
of goods.” 

As a comment on that, I would quote a 
lady who has gone far in the business world, 
Miss Dorothy Shaver, the president of Lord 
& Taylor. Miss Shaver said: 

“In industry, among both executives and 
staff, I see a growing unwillingness to exercise 
independent judgment, to question company 
dogma. Fewer people are willing to voice 
original ideas which contradict accepted 
policy. In short, fewer people will risk their 
judgment in support of what they believe. 
Yet what, if not personal initiative, has 
sparked the whole growth of American 
industry?” 

A Untarian minister in Washington said 
that the firing of John Paton Davies was 
“an act of cowardice,” and he asked, “How 
are we to defeat communism with cowardice? 
What a long way we have departed from our 
former great traditions. How ominously our 
moral strength has ebbed away.” 

Only the other day you and I read of the 
dismissal, again by John Foster Dulles, of 
Edward Corsi, a liberal Republican, who was 
appointed to carry out President Eisen- 
hower’s program to make this country a 
haven for a pitifully small number of 
refugees from Europe. 

And, incidentally, I have visited some of 
these refugee camps in Europe—camps filled 
with people from behind the Iron Curtain— 
men, women, and children who listened to 
our propaganda broadcasts over the Voice of 
America or Radio Free Europe, and who risked 
their lives to escape past the machine guns 
of the Communist frontier police, and 
through the mined flelds and the barbed 
wire—to escape to freedom. 

And what hope have they of achieving 
freedom? 

At this moment, practically none. 

Mr. Corsi saw their predicament—he un- 
derstood their shocking predicament—and he 
wanted to do something about it, in accord- 
ance with the President’s pledges. So Mr. 
Corsi is out. 

You and I read that one of the prime 
reasons for Mr. Corsi’s dismissal was that he 
is a “freewheeler.” 
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Let me read you a quotation from aq speech 
made last year by Richard L, Bowditch 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Reminding his associates of cer 
tain essential truths which some of them 
may have forgotten, Mr. Bowditch saiq 

“This Nation was conceived and r 
world leadership on the ideas of honcon. 
formists and freewheelers, of individuals 
with bold, far-reaching minds who insisteg 
on crossing the frontiers of the unknown 
* * * They dared to disagree on many 
things, but our country and our culture are 
infinitely richer and stronger for their cha). 
lenge.” 

Now, Secretary Dulles can and does ate 
tempt to dismiss the firing of Mr. Corsi ang 
Mr. Davies and others, by snide remarks im. 
plying their incompetence, despite the fact 
of their record in service to previous admin. 
istrations, both Republican and Democratic 

All that Mr. Dulles needs to know, ey. 
dently, is that one of his trusted and faith. 
ful aides—in the case of Mr. Corsi, one of his 
old friends and supporters, is under fire from 
Capitol Hill, and then the dread blade of 
the guillotine comes crashing down—and 
few gratuitous insults are spat at the dis. 
membered corpse. 

It seems to me that the most ominous 
apologia for the firing of John Paton Davies 
was written in an editorial in that deservedly 
respected newspaper, the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Admitting that the record of investiga- 
tions—nine investigations—of Mr. Davies re- 
vealed no evidences of any disloyalty to our 
country—they revealed no evidences however 
remote of any affiliation by Mr. Davies for 
the Communist Party or any Communist 
cause or any Communist-front organization, 
or, indeed, for anything in any way subver- 
sive—the Herald Tribune went on to say 
editorially: 

“The regulations under which Mr. Davies 
was dismissed reflect the realities of the cold 
war. To provide maximum safeguards 
against infiltration, subversion and error, 
doubts of the reliability of a Government 
servant are to be resolved in favor of national 
security, rather than of the individual con- 
cerned. This is a stern test and one that 
can work hardship to loyal citizens. It isa 
test, however, that the American people have 
resolved must be imposed for their own 
protection. The administration is applying 
it in full consciousness of the complex fac- 
tors which are involved, but with the safety 
of the Nation as the primary consideration.” 

Thus spake the New York Herald Tribune, 
whose partisan heart sometimes rules its 
temperate head. 

I think that we, the American people—the 
taxpayers, who pay the salaries of John 
Foster Dulles and Scott McLeod—I think 
that we would like to know; just when did 
we resolve that the rights of the individual 
American citizen should be subordinated 
and indeed destroyed by some undocl- 
mented interpretation of what some official 
tells us is national security? 

When did we authorize our paid servants 
to apply this “stern test” which, according 
to the Herald Tribune “can work hardship 
to loyal citizens?” 

At what point in our history did the Amer- 
ican people resolve that they must be pro- 
tected by such unconstitutional, undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, star-chamber prot 
dures? 

And I would say further—in reply to the 
Herald Tribune's sanctimonious defense 
Mr. Dulles—I would say that if our national 
security is to be rated above the security, the 
civil liberties, the dignity of every ind- 
vidual American, then our national security 
is not worth defending. 

It is certainly not worth the honored and 
treasured paper on which our Declaration 
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of Indepe? 

vritten. 

~ ae constitutional system is to be super- 
seded by an acceptance of the kind of heart- 


less, callous tyranny against which 
our ancestors have fought for centuries— on 
this continent and in the Old World from 
hence we all came—then we had better 
yield to the Russian and Chinese Commun- 
ce whose methods we often seem to be 
imitating so sedulously, and who are so much 
more efficient at this kind of oppression than 
Tine attat day I read an article by Mark 
Fthridge in The Saturday Review. As the 
distinguished publisher of the Louisville 
Courier Journal, he criticized the American 
press for its failure to say, and loudly, to 
politicians of both parties, “Quit playing 
politics with our freedoms. They are too 
hard-won to be kicked about in your cheap 
and silly game.” 

Mr. Ethridge quoted Edward Livingston 
who wrote, in 1789—the year when our Con- 
stitution went into effect—“If we are to 
violate the Constitution * * * the country 
will swarm with informers, spies, and all the 
odious reptile tribe that breed in the sun- 
shine of despotic power to convey your words 
distorted by calumny to the secret tribunal 
where fear officiates as accuser and suspicion 
is the only evidence that is heard.” 

It is an ironic fact that whenever you 
study the motives and objectives of some 
so-called patriotic organization, or group— 
which wraps itself in the Constituticn and 
urges a “return to our constitutional forin 
of government”—you will observe that this 
organization seeks to preserve our Constitu- 
tion by amending it, distorting it, disem- 
bowelling it. 

In the 83d Congress, dominated by Repub- 
licans who rode into power on General Eisen- 
hower’s coattails, there were proposed about 
ahundred amendments to the Constitution, 
including the Bricker amendment, which 
was firmly opposed by the President and his 
administration and was defeated in the 
Senate only by the majority of Democratic 
votes. 

If I seem to be too partisan in these re- 
marks, let me add that the sacking of Mr. 
Corsi was due to the pressure brought to bear 
on the State Department by a Democrat, 
Congressman WALTER, cosponsor with an- 
other Democrat of the infamous McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. 

The evil that we confront in our body poli- 
tics crosses party lines. It crosses sectional 
boundarles—economic strata. 

There is an article that I should like to 
call to your attention. It is called The 
Pseudo-Conservative Revolt and it was writ- 
ten by Richard Hofstadter, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University. It was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of The American 
Scholar and is being given wider circulation, 
Which it deserves, by The Fund for The 
Republic of the Ford Foundation. 

As Professor Hofstadter points out, quot- 
ing Adlai Stevenson, the true conservative 
ls “dedicated to conserving all that is best, 
and building solidly and safely on these 
foundations.” 


And I believe it may be said that the best, 


Jess, soul 


the most far-reaching statesmen in both of 
our great parties adhere to this principle of 
true conservatism. 

But—the pseudoconservative—by Profes- 
sor Hofstadter’s definition is another matter. 
aooe’ hem was the lady who, when Gen- 
ce nowee won the Republican nomi- 
in ae ‘ enator Taft at the convention 
aa stalked out of the Chieago Hilton 
,  eclaiming, “This means 8 more years 
O socialism,” 

The pseudoconservative believes—and I 


os em quoting Professor Hofstadter—“that 
- ‘ad no business to be fighting commu- 
‘min Korea, but that the war should now 


be ext 
co kended to an Asia-wide crusade against 
ommunism * * #, 
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“He believes himself to be living in a world 
in which he is spied upon, plotted against, 
betrayed, and very likely destined for total 
tuin * * 9 

“He is opposed to almost everything that 
has happened in American politics in the 
past 20 years. He hates the very thought of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“He is distrubed deeply by American par- 
ticipation in the United Nations, which he 
can see only as a sinister organization. 

“He sees his own country as being so weak 
that it is constantly about to fall victim to 
subversion; and yet he feels that it is so 
all-powerful that any failure it may experi- 
ence in getting its way in the world—for 
instance, in the Orient—cannot possibly be 
due to its limitations but must be attributed 
to its having been betrayed * * *. 

“He would much rather concern himself 
with the domestic scene, where communism 
is weak, than with those areas of the world 
where it is strong and threatening. 

*He wants to have nothing to do with the 
democratic nations of Western Europe, which 
seem to draw more of his ire than the Soviet 
Communists, and he is opposed to all ‘give- 
away programs’ designed to aid and 
strengthen these nations.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that such a 
pseudo-American would be, by fundamental 
nature, anti-Semitic. 

He would be in the mob burning a fiery 
cross in front of a house occupied by Negroes 
in a new real-estate development. 

He certainly does not care for the senti- 
ments expressed by Emma Lazarus in the 
verse that is engraved on the Stztue of Lib- 
erty * * * and as Edward Corsi sought to 
interpret them. 

Perhaps the ultimate absurdity of pseudo- 
conservatism was achieved by officials of the 
American Legion who denied to Paul Hoff- 
man the use of their auditorium in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Hoffman, of course, is an emi- 
nently respectable Indiana industrialist and 
an ardent supporter and intimate adviser of 
President Eisenhower, but the Legion au- 
thorities denied his right to speak because he 
was appearing as an advocate of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

The Indianapolis Times published an edi- 
torial on this incident under the heading, 
“How Silly Can You Get?” 

But, as we have seen, such silliness can 
be compounded into mania, and such mania 
can be compounded into totalitarian ty- 
ranny—the very destruction of our constitu- 
tional system. 

It seems to me that the primary question 
for consideration by this forum is whether 
our country can afford to purchase national 
security at the cost of individual freedom. 
I believe that we cannot. 

We are free to admit—we have always been 
free to admit—that in time of war, of na- 
tional emergency, we may be drafted for 
service in the Armed Forces—and, in my 
opinion, we should also be liable to draft for 
national service in war—in factories, on 
farms, in hospitals, or in any other capacity 
where we may be abie to serve our country’s 
cause. 

But—we have the right to ask: What is that 
cause? 

And we don’t have to ask our Government 
for the answer. We can provide our own 
answer, each of us, individually. 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have served, we have worked, we have fought 
for one thing: Freedom. As long as our 
country deserves its name, we shall continue 
to serve, and to work, and to fight, and to 
die for one thing: Freedom. 

It is on that principle—and only that 
principle—that our national security is 
based. 

Today, aS we all know,‘there are internal 
as well as external threats to our individual 
freedom. The internal threats have been 
handled, with admirable efficiency and with 
justice, by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion. And, having had an opportunity to 
see something of the operations of the FBI, 
I can testify that this is no work for ama- 
teurs—particularly those whose chief moti- 
vating force is hysteria. 

I would quote my friend and former as- 
sociate, Elmer Davis: “This Nation was not 
built by cowards; it will not be preserved by 
cowards.” 

And I would say, this Nation will be pre- 
served, as it always has been, by Americans 
who know that they represent, in the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, “The last, best hope of 
earth.” 


And I would express my profound convic- 
tion that such Americans, such pure Amer- 
icans—regardless of their racial or religious 
or social backgrounds—such pure Americans 
are in the overwhelming majority in our 
country, and their principles and their com- 
mon decency will prevail. 





Address by Hon. Thomas E. Martin, of 
Iowa, Before Republican Women 
Volunteers 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, an out- 
standing speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MarTIn], which I think is worthy of 
general attention. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH By SENATOR THOMAS E. MARTIN, OF 
Iowa, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN VOL- 
UNTEERS, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
ILL., APRIL 20, 1935. 


Thank you, Madam Chairman. It is a 
real privilege to come back to the Middle 
West and a great honor to be asked to speak 
to the Republican Women Volunteers of Chi- 
cagoland. I know of the excellent work this 
great group has done in the past. I know 
that a large measure of the credit for any 
political victory in any State must be ac- 
corded the hardworking and diligent women. 
That was true in my case last year. Their 
dedication to the Republican Party and the 
work and energy they contributed in our be- 
half cannot be over estimated. I also know 
that the Republican Women Volunteers of 
Chicago assume that same important posi- 
tion in the Illinois scheme of politics. I 
commend you most heartily on your past 
efforts and wish you all good iuck and success 
in your coming ventures. 

I must make my position clear imme- 
diately. I’m extremely happy to be here, but 
at the same time I’m sorry that your original 
speaker couldn’t make it. STYLes BRIDGES 
has compiled a record second to none in the 
United States Senate. The record of leader- 
:1ip he has compiled fills the political slate. 
You could have chosen no more competent 
speaker nor any better Republican spokes- 
man than STYLEs BRIDGES. He was extremely 
sorry that the virus bug caught him at ex- 
actly the wrong time. When I last talked 
to him yesterday morning he was still de- 
termined to get out of bed and make this 
trip, but his doctor forbade it. His final 
words to me were “Tell them how sorry I am 
that iliness cancelled my appearance. Give 
them my very best.” 
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I am fully aware of the great Republican 
traditions and leaders that are represented 
here this noon. One of the most pleasant 
and inspiring byproducts of holding office as 
I do is the chance to meet and talk with peo- 
ple like yourselves—people that are tied in- 
exorably together by the great principles of 
the Republican Party. Many of us have 
loved this party of our for many years. Like 
every other institution of modern times it 
has experienced its ups and downs. I know 
that you feel as I do—that despite the dire 
predictions of the impending crumbling of 
the Republican Party, made by partisan crit- 
ics who whistle in political darkness, I sin- 
cerely believe that we are entering a period of 
great Republican ascendancy—and loyal Re- 
publicans like yourself will make it so. 

As you know, we are today starting to draw 
the lines of the 1956 campaign. If we ex- 
pect to win the political victory we need and 
deserve we must have a story to tell the 
American people. We must have a reason- 
able, accurate, compelling political “pitch” 
to make. We must give the American people 
a reason to vote Republican. We must tell 
them why. 

As our political parties begin to shape up 
for the coming campaign and election, there 
is a crying need that once again we draw 
the lines of distinction between the Repub- 
lican and Democrat Parties. The future of 
our country depends on our ability—on yours 
and mine—to draw that line of separation. 
We must ask ourselves and our neighbors— 
Where will the Democrats take us if they 
egain assume the reins of government? 
What are the fundamental differences be- 
tween their philosophy and ours? What does 
a Republican vote mean? 

Search as you will, you cannot find this 
difference in the general aims of the two 
parties. Both stand for peace and pros- 
perity. Both want to improve the welfare 
of the people at home and to safeguard their 
security and existence by adept and astute 
handling of international problems. This 
similarity in goals is not surprising. Both 
parties depend on attracting votes for their 
existence. These generalities are aimed at 
this broad target. 

But political parties don’t live on general- 
ities. In the course of political action they 
make records. Through their devotion to 
certain causes and their suport of individual 
issues and their opposition to others, they 
make their stand. They point the path they 
will travel to the generalized goals of peace 
and general welfare. That’s the way you 
discover the real differences between parties. 
That story tells the tale. And that story also 
tells the why—the reason—the importance of 
a Republican vote. 

One of the obvious differences between the 
two major parties of today lies in the field 
of allocation of governmental power. The 
Founding Fathers of our country were 
acutely aware of the dangers of government 
that concentrated most of its power at one 
source. They fought a Revolutionary War 
to escape the terrible and arbitrary power 
exercised over helpless subjects by kings, 
tyrants, dictators, and bureaucrats. Care- 
fully and diligently they constructed a Con- 
stitution that established a government of 
laws, not of men. One hundred and sixty 
years of political developments in the most 
trying period of history’s long pages have 
proven the wisdom of their philosophy. We 
have been a haven from the scourges of 
tyranny. We must continue to be so. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
to the field of political science made by our 
country is the establishment of a Federal 
system—a government wherein the power is 
divided between the National and State gov- 
ernment. The Constitution apportions cer- 
tain powers to the National Government and 
reserves the residue of powers to the State 
and local levels. 
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My friends, the Republican Party still be- 
lieves in the Federal system. We still believe 
that the National Government should do 
those things which the Nation requires and 
which cannot be done by. States, localities, 
or individuals. We still do not believe the 
best interests of the most people can be 
solved by piling bureau upon bureau in 
Washington. We still do not believe that 
all knowledge and wisdom stems from Wash- 
ington. We do not believe that Washington 
has a monopoly on all ideas, on all answers, 
on all intelligence. A man’s I. Q. doesn’t tri- 
ple by crossing the Potomac. The Republi- 
can Party does not believe in centralizing all 
power in the Nation’s Capital. 

The brave men who wrote our Constitution 
167 years ago knew that too much power 
concentrated in any one place holds great 
danger to human freedoms. But the Demo- 
crat Party of today seems to have forgotten 
that truth. Starting in 1933, a frightening 
trend began to appear in Washington. The 
National Government, like Topsy, “jes 
growed.” It began to chip away in some of 
the fields previously reserved to the States. 
It began to glut itself on the diet of powers 
that had belonged to the States. That 
trend continued and blossomed for 20 years. 
The sphere of power of the National Govern- 
ment swelled and bloated, and the residue of 
State powers shrunk and diminished. It 
wasn't until the election in 1952 that the 
road blocks along the trail to centralization 
were built. 

We Republicans have been in power in 
times of crisis. We realize that changing 
times demand changing methods of govern- 
ment. We met change as it came. But 
never did we consider any crisis so critical 
that we had to change our basic philosophy 
to meet it. Never did we match the exi- 
gency of the moment against our Constitu- 
tion—and find our Constitution wanting. 

My friends, make no mistake. Should we 
return the New Deal Democrat Party to 
power, we will return to the trail of centrali- 
zation. The real Democrats of today—the 
Adlai Stevensons, Walter Reuthers, Hubert 
Humphreys—the Neubergers—yes, and the 
Douglases—these, and all the other ADA 
apostles—they scorn States’ rights. They 
advocate an all-powerful centralized Federal 
Government. They advocate Government 
planning on a huge scale for all our people. 
They follow the theory that pursued to its 
logical end would mean our people would 
be dependent for their lives, their property, 
their enterprises, and their very freedoms 
on a bureaucratic government in Washing- 
ton. 

That’s one reason why—that’s one impor- 
tance of a Republican ballot—a vote for the 
freedom of self-governing people and a vote 
against the downright slavery that accom- 
panies an all powerful, centralized govern- 
ment. 

That same pattern of increased power was 
demonstrated in the relationship that existed 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of government. Again, the basic 
structure of relationship between these two 
branches of government is spelled out in the 
United States Constitution. Again, the un- 
derlying philosophy has been disturbed and 
distorted by the attitudes of the last two 
Democrat Presidents. 

I well remember the shock I received when 
I first became a Member of the House of 
Representatives in 1939. I watched aghast 
while a major portion of the legislation we 
were to consider was written in the executive 
branch of government. I was stunned to 
learn that so many of these important 
measures were written, not by individuals in 
Congress, but by members of the President’s 
staff or advisers. All too often such proposed 
legislation received the rubber stamp of 
approval of the Democrat-controlled House 
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and Senate. Sometimes I think the Co 
gresses of the middle and late 1930's were the 


highest paid choruses in the world, They 
Program 


nodded approval and the executive's 
became a reality. 

This is not the way we Republicans believe 
This usurpation of legislative authority by 
the executive was a trade-mark of Democra 
administrations. But it is not ours. Our 
Republican President has never asked Cop. 
gress to be sleepwalkers. Contrast the New 
Deal rubber-stamp procedure with the pro- 
cedure followed in tax revision by the Rp. 
publican administration and the Republican 
83d Congress. I know because I Served on 
the Committee on Ways and Means of tip 
House of Representatives in the 83d Congress 
Dan REED as chairman of that great commit. 
tee proved to be one of the greatest legislators 
of all time. 

President Eisenhower received an excep. 
tionally high percent of passage of his pr. 
gram. But his success was due to the quality 
of the program. The Members of the 894 
Congress passed it because they knew it was 
best for the country. Under Republican 
leadership in the White House we are asked, 
consulted, and advised. But we are not told, 
I repeat, my friends, we are not told. The 
previous Democrat administrations took us 
on a long trip into the never, never land of 
executive domination of Congress and of the 
State governments. Now we are back from 
that jaunt into fantasy. And personally, I'm 
glad to be back home. 

There is another basic difference between 
the two major political parties in the United 
States. This refers to the type of economic 
system under which we shall operate. The 
Democrat Party obviously believes that a 
centralized Federal Government holds no 
threat to the freedoms of the individual. It 
obviously believes also that the National Gov- 
ernment should extend its sphere of in- 
fluence and control into the fields of national 
economy. During the past 20 years we've 
watched a constantly growing trend to sub- 
stituting a government-controlled economy 
for the free-enterprise, competitive system 
that gave this country the highest standard 
of living in the history of the world. You 
and I have watched that substitution being 
made—and I, for one, don’t like it. I say 
to you, let’s keep the first team in the game 
A Republican vote next year means 8 pat 01 
the back for the Republican leadership that 
made Paul Bunyan strides toward returning 
us to the philosophy on which we welt 
founded. 

The extent to which the Federal Goverl- 
ment had entered the domain of private busl- 
ness would be far too cumbersome and time- 
consuming to annotate in this brief state- 
ment. But let me list a few instances 
prove my point. 

In 1953, the Department of Commerce sold 
the Government’s Inland Waterways Corpo 
ration. This agency had lost more than $15 
million of the taxpayers money. It owned 
20 towboats and 273 barges on the Mississip)! 
and Ohio Rivers. It is with us no more. 

The last Congress set up a special Commis- 
sion to handle the sale of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s $555 million synthetic rubber 7 
dustry to private industry. They are with 
us no more. 

Congress passed and the President approved 
legislation giving the States rather than ti 
Federal Government control over 85 milli! 
acres of submerged tidelands off the coast . 
the United States. This was a major defet! 
to Democrat advocates of centralized owner 
ship and Federal control of land. The chet 
eral control of tidelands is with us no mor 

I might add, parenthetically, that - 
program was characterized as a great OM 
away” program by Democrat leftwingers. °" 
latest estimate is that the Federal — 
ment will receive $6 billion in revenue f° 
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the off-the-shore oil land. If this is a give- 
way I'd like a little more of the same. 

. Under Republican leadership the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, one of the 
: asavory of the Democrat agencies, was 


ost ur 
aS It is with us 


stripped of its lending powers. 
1 wre. 
en suspended a $60 million plan for 
Federal development of the Coosa River in 
northeast Alabama. It never was with us, 
but only because we Republicans stopped it. 
A Republican Congress authorized private 
power c¢ mpanies to take over the work of 
constructing dams for hydroelectric power. 
The Interior Department closed down a 
Federal Government plant making synthetic 


gas from coal in Louisiana, Mo. That saved 
the taxpayers $10,000 a day. This operation 
was turned over to private industry and it’s 


no longer with us. 

On and on the list goes. Back in my home 
State of Iowa we received the 24-carat treat- 
The previous Democrat administra- 


ent. 

Sia took a long look at the farmers of the 
Nation and they decided that they, too, 
should take their place in line and become a 
part of this nationally planned economy. 
They tried to control and point his life. 


They tried to tell him what to plant, where 
to plant it, and how much of it to plant. 
They tried to tell him where to sell his prod- 
ucts, at what time to bring them to market 
and at what price to sell them. They tried 
to smother him with the Brannan plan. 
With this Alice in Wonderland scheme they 
envisioned the fixing of the farmer’s income 
through subsidies and complete income 
guaranties, The traditionally independent 
farmer was offered the traditional Democrat 
plan of government controlled economy. And 
he wouldn’t buy it. He didn’t want the pig 
or the poke. 

My friends, the difference between the two 
parties in this field boils down to this: The 
Republican Party believes the economic 
strength of the Nation is based on the free- 
dom of each individual to work and live as 
he chooses. We believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should be a partner with the States, 
the localities and the individuals. We be- 
lieve Government should permit the people 
to stand on their own feet and walk around. 

The Democratic Party believes the Federal 
Government should be a crutch upon which 
all other levels of government and the peo- 
ple themselves will lean. But crutches are 
used only by unfortunate people who are in- 
capacitated. The Republican Party does not 
believe that the States, the localities, or the 
people themselves are crippled. We have too 
much confidence in them. We will not sub- 
scribe to the wedge-driving theory of Gov- 
ernment entrance into private lives or pri- 
vate businesses. As far as we are concerned, 
the door to such Government entrance will 
never be opened. 

There are many more differences that we 
might point up. For example, I believe there 
is a basic difference between the two parties 
on internal security. We Republicans know 
that the avowed aim of Communist leaders 
1s tO conquer the world. Time after time, in 
piace after place, they have subscribed to 
the doctrine of world domination. We have 
Watched country after country disappear be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We know that the 
United States is the prize country. We know 
that our subjugation would be the signal 
try for their complete success. 
And we know also that countries can fall 
on a single shot nor an isolated battle. 
ew the importance of internal secu- 
rity. We know that the entrance of a Com- 
— into a policymaking job in our State 
"na is not a red herring; it’s a trag- 
done s e know these things, and we have 
1953 Something about it, Between January 
a me June 1954 some 2,400 security risks 
The eee out of Federal employment. 
sien mation Department has deported 105 

~" SUPVersives and ordered the deporta- 
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tion of another 829 aliens with records of 
subversive activity or affiliation. Since we 
Republicans took over, 41 Communist lead- 
ers have been convicted and another 35 have 
been indicted under the Smith Act. We did 
not ignore the danger from within. We did 
not blithely turr: our head when the snake- 
like head of communism appeared in our 
own Government. We did something about 
it. This, too, is a sharp contrast and differ- 
ence between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. 

I could go on and on, reciting the con- 
structive achievements that form the Re- 
publican record. We have reduced our ap- 
propriations and spending. We have re- 
duced our taxes and at the same time acted 
to spur our business and economy into the 
greatest peacetime prosperity in history. 
We halted inflation and we stabilized the 
dollar. We needed price, wage, and rent 
controls. In short, my friends, we have done 
what the American people wanted us to do. 

This is the record, the past—a past of 
which we are proud. What about the fu- 
ture? What’s in store for us, the Republican 
Party? What is our challenge? What 
should we do? 

Let me first interpose one word of warn- 
ing. No Democrat horses will be spared in 
the 1956 campaign. Although I hesitate to 
make political forecasts I will stick my po- 
litical neck out far enough to make this 
prediction. In the coming year and a half 
you will witness many surprising political 
attacks. You will see how badly the 1952 
defeats hurt the Democratic Party—and how 
much they want to win the elections next 
year. They will pull every stop toward that 
end. They have already started. 

President Eisenhower himself has not been 
immune to attack by the Democrats. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Sam Rayeurn, termed the President “inept.” 
Former Democrat National Chairman Stephen 
Mitchell accused the President last year of 
having made an “unholy alliance with Sen- 
ator McCartTnuy for the purpose of the next 
election.” Of course, this same Mr. Mitchell 
implied that the President was trying to steer 
some unethical profits into the pockets of 
his friend, Bobby Jones, through the Dixon- 
Yates contract. It is interesting to note that 
not a thread of proof of the charge was ad- 
vanced when the blast was made—nor has 
any proof been offered since the charge to 
indicate that Ike has taken a page from 
Harry Truman’s book to make deals with his 
friends. The proof is lacking because the 
charge is false. But that’s the pattern of 
things to come. And then last month the 
absolute high in incredible criticism and the 
absolute low in political decency came when 
President Eisenhower was berated for going 
to church. One of the moot questions of 
political history is ‘How frantic and panicky 
can a political party get?” I think I know 
the answer now. 

I might add in passing that these attacks 
come on the heels of the pious statement of 
Democrat leaders that they will support the 
President. If I may have a moment of your 
time to analyze these statements I would 
like to read these statements and then give 
you my translation. Following the lead of 
the New York Times political writer, Arthur 
Krock, who compiled a glossary of a few 
Democrat statements and annotated them 
with the real meaning, it would sound like 
this: 

Democrat statement: “We will support the 
President when he is right and oppose him 
when he is wrong.” 

Translation: That means that the Presi- 
dent is right whenever he agrees with the 
Democrats and he is wrong when he doesn’t. 
Of course, the Democrats reserve the right to 
determine what the President is supposed to 
agree with. 

Democrat statement: “We will not oppose 
just for opposition’s sake.” 
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Translation: That means that this is the 
smog-generator technique. It means that 
this is exactly what they will do but they 
will never admit they are doing it. 

Democrat statement: “On certain matters 
we differ with the President, but only on 
details.” 

Translation: This means that on vitally 
important matters there will be only differ- 
ences of opinion. Of course those insignifi- 
cant differences include such things as the 
basic structure and allocation of national 
defense, the whole nature and administra- 
tive system of foreign economic aid, the fun- 
damental grounds for the tax program, and, 
in fact, the entire domestic political philoso- 
phy of the President. 

Democrat statement: “We only want fair- 
ness to the farmer and the consumer.” 

Translation: This fairness implies fixed, 
interoperating high subsidies for both the 
farmer and the consumer. It also means the 
cost will be covered by higher taxes and by 
increasing deficit financing. 

In short, my friends, the general plati- 
tudes of the Democrat leaders about Presi- 
dential support as supplemented by their 
proposals and their opposition to adminis- 
trative measures could be translated into 
one simple phrase: “Politics above all else.” 

It seems to me that a victory in any politi- 
cal contest comes as a result of combining 
three factors: a sound program, good candi- 
dates, and devoted workers. I have already 
referred to our program. I think without 
cuestion it is a record of achievement. I 
know it can be sold to the American people 
because it is right. 

It is very difficult to succinctly describe a 
program with many phases and various rami- 
fications. But it is natural that the leader 
of the program, the man who was intricately 
concerned with its development should come 
the closest to putting on paper the philos- 
ophy behind the Republican Party. At a 
press conference on the 27th of January dast 
year, President Dwight Eisenhower was asked 
to describe the Republican philosophy. May 
I quote you his answer. 

“When it comes down to dealing with the 
relationships between the human in this 
country and his Government, the people of 
this administration believe in being what I 
think we would normally call liberal: and 
when we deal with the economic affairs of 
this country, we believe in being conserva- 
tive.” 

This comes the closest to it. TI have fust 
finished an annual questionnaire that I con- 
duct in Iowa. Each year since 1950 I have 
polled my district on the significant prob- 
lems that face Congress. Until this year I 
had confined that poll to my own district. 
This year, for the first time, I polled the en- 
tire State since I now represent all Iowa. 
Although the answers to the 36 questions are 
far too time-consuming to analyze here, one 
conclusion is inescapable. The people of 
Iowa are impressed—they are impressed most 
favorably by the Republican Party and they 
are impressed most favorably by the Eisen- 
hower administration. A good illustration 
is given in the 80-percent approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's foreign policy. 

If I may be entirely personal for a moment, 
last fall I conducted a campaign over the 
whole State of Iowa. I went into almost 
every village and hamlet of Iowa. To each 
person I met, in each meeting I addressed, 
in every press interview I had, I told the 
same story. “This is what we Republicans 
have done,” I said. “I'm willing to stand or 
fall on that record.” I staked my political 
future on that record because I believed it 
was right. The fact that I am, today, privi- 
leged to serve in the United States Senate is 
graphic proof of what Iowa thought of the 
Republican administration. 

We have the program. We need outstand- 
ing candidates. I’m more than happy to be 
in Chicago for several) reasons. One of the 
most compelling is that this is the home 
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State of one of my closest friends. EvErrtr 
DIRKSEN and I have been friends for a long 
time. I knew him as a real leader in the 
House of Representatives. I’m honored to 
be associated with him in the Senate, where 
again he is an outstanding leader. Fur- 
ther, Senator DirKsEN had an effect on my 
political life that perhaps even he doesn’t 
know. I watched with great interest his 
campaign in 1950. I knew that he had 
challenged one of the stalwarts of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It took great courage to 
take on the Democratic majority leader of 
the Senate. I watched the way he conducted 
his campaign. I watched the energy and 
enthusiasm he showed. I witnessed the 
careful planning and the long months of 
hard work. I saw him hit the opposition 
hard and often. This was no casual cam- 
paign—no one speech a day, with many days 
off. This was the east-to-west and north- 
to-south fight that appealed to me. 

I would not be so presumptous as to com- 
pare my victory in 1954 with Senator Dirk- 
SEN’s in 1950. But this similarity does exist. 
Each of us had a tought fight in unseating 
a well-established opponent. 

That admiration for Senator DmxKsen, the 
man, the statesman, and the campaigner, 
has not diminished during the years. Dur- 
ing my service in the House of Representa- 
tives, in more instances than I can count, 
I asked him to come to my First Iowa Dis- 
trict. He never failed. It was natural that 
when I was running over the whole State 
I should call on him again. And again he 
did not fail. 

That same devotion to Republican causes 
that marked his 1950 campaign was put to 
national use last year. He was selected to 
fill one of the most important and one of 
the really vital spots in Republican Party 
circles. He was the national senatorial cam- 
paign director. I met him on both coasts, 
with several stops between. His work was 
evident everywhere. He was valuable beyond 
description. 

One of the trade-marks of Senator Dirx- 
SEN—and a real compliment, I believe—is 
that they ask for him to come back. When 
he addresses a meeting, they ask for a return 
engagement. The people of my own dis- 
trict—tthe people of the entire State of 
Iowa—say to me: Get Senator DIRKSEN back. 
And he does not fail. 

My friends, now we are making the same 
request of you. Next year Senator DIRKSEN 
comes up for reelection. We want him back. 
I refuse to contemplate the loss we would 
suffer were he not reelected. His record, 
his qualifications, his leadership is not ex- 
pendable. Wewant him back. And you will 
give him to us. 

I have spoken at some length on the type 
of campaign that Senator DIRKSEN waged 
and the way I tried to emulate it. But it 
has one restriction. No matter how ener- 
getic the candidate is—no matter how many 
hours a day he works—no matter how many 
miles he travels, it is a physical impossibil- 
ity for him to see every voter. We must de- 
pend on the spider web-like organization. I 
can promise you that Everett DIRKSEN will 
see as many people as humanly possible. 
But those people must see others. The web 
must grow in all directions. 

I mentioned that a political victory is the 
result of three factors: a sound program, 
good candidates and devoted workers. The 
Republican Party has all three. Our pro- 
gram stands the test of inspection. Like a 
suit made of the finest goods, it wears well, 
it stands up. We can take it to the people 
of America with no hesitancy. We must 
build our campaign on it. 

We have candidates that will carry our 
banner well. You know how I feel about 
Senator EveRETT DIRKSEN. I know you will 
return this great leader to the Senate. 

I find it impossible to conclude this af- 
ternoon without referring to the greatest 
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achievement of all—the thing that has been 
most impressive to the citizens of Iowa as 
well as those of 47 other States. The war 
in Korea has ended. Certainly this is a 
tribute to the President of the United States. 

I have known President Eisenhower well 
throughout my entire service in Congress 
because I served on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of Congress from 1939 to 1947. 
I was the only civilian present when Ike was 
notified he was to be promoted to Brigadier 
General. I saw him assigned to London 
and destined to go to the top command of 
the Allied Forces. He earned that assign- 
ment by his thorough preparation and com- 
prehension of the situation confronting us 
there and by his great devotion to duty. He 
had fortitude, courage, ability and determi- 
nation. Drugstore quarterbacks who had 
never commanded a squad told him, “You 
can’t cross the English Channel. You'll 
have to go through Spain and the Pyrenees 
Mountains. You can't cross the Channel. 
You’d better come up through the soft 
underbelly side of Europe. You can’t cross 
the channel.” But Ike crossed the channel 
and held the Normandy beachhead against 
the powerful German military forces. 

When Ike became President, the Russians 
remembered all this and in my opinion, the 
end of the Korean war was not without sig- 
nificance. So also is our continued peace in 
the wartorn world of today. 

Red China and Red Russia respect Ike's 
qualities and they have also observed closely 
America’s unity in suppert of him today in 
facing our postwar problems. They know 
full well that in America we can disagree 
with him openly on some issues and yet 
support him vigorously. They also know 
that Ike is not a name-calling, face-making, 
fist-shaking, letter-writing piano player. 

Let’s stand united in support of our great 
President and move forward to continued 
peace, prosperity, and progress. 

We have the program—we have the can- 
didates—and we have devoted workers—peo- 
ple like yourselves. People who believe in 
the Republican philosophy and are willing 
to work for it. Let’s each one of us here 
and now pledge ourselves to be a one-person 
committee for vigilance. There is no magic 
formula, no “open sesame” for political vic- 
tory. It comes as a result of dedicated, 
energetic work. That is your job. Good 
luck to you all. 








United States Tariff Policy Hurts 
West Virginia Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a factual 
article entitled ‘United States Tariff 
Policy Hurts West Virginia Towns,” from 
the May 9, 1955, issue of the Charleston 
Daily Mail. Incidentally, the Charles- 
ton Daily Mail is one of the principal 
Republican newspapers of West Virginia. 
This article, of course, is concerned with 
only one aspect of the damage to the 
economy of my State which is caused 
by the present tariff policy. It does not 
discuss the damage to the coal industry 
of the State, which is in an even more 
depressed condition. 


May 1 


There being no objection the artj 
ordered to be printed in the Rec 
follows: 


UniTep SraTes TarirF Po.uicy Hug 
VIRGINIA Towns 


PaDEN Ciry, W. Va.—The vital, comple 
fight over the Nation's tariff laws gets «, ce 
BY vs OWn 
to bread and butter terms in two different 
kinds of signs you see along the Ohio Rivar 
these days. si 
Along the river highway outside of Paden 
City, there’s a sign advertising 80,000 sql a 
feet of factory space for sale or lease. : ie 
is the epitaph of a 40-year-old glass con. 
pany which gave up 4 years ago because of 
low-wage Japanese competition in table 
glassware. About 450 of the town's 2,5 
people lost their jobs. 

Now, follow the same river west, ar und 
the southern bulge of Ohio, until you reach 
Evansville, Ind. Here you see help wanted 
signs. Iere, the town is booming practi. 
cally because of foreign trade. 

The two kinds of signs reflect many of the 
grassroots stakes in the fight just now ending 
in Washington. Last week, the Senate 
passed the bill empowering President Hisen. 
hower to cut United States tariffs to spy 
world commerce. ’ 


POTTERIES ALSO HIT 


In Paden City, the sign for the defunct 
glass works is symptomatic of the trouble 
plaguing many of the glassware and pottery 
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factories in this northernmost corner of 
West Virginia. Some have shut down cwm- 
pletely. Others are working part-time, 


Unemployment has been running from 8 to 
14 percent in this part of the State. 

Representative RoBERT H. MOLLOHAN, Dem- 
ocrat, who represents the area and voted 
against the administration bill authorizing 
a gradual, 3-year lowering of tariffs, says the 
bill could mean that glass and pottery will 
be practically wiped out as a domestic in- 
dustry. 

Next to the dark-glass works is the Paden 
City Pottery Co., the town’s sole surviving 
employer of any importance. ‘Before Ja- 
pan,” as they put it here, the pottery firm 
employed 850 men and women. Now it em- 
ployees 475, 2 or 3 days a week. 

M. C. Sondles, president of the firm, held 
up a plate, saying: 

“Pretend this represents $1 of production 
cost. This third is materials, the other two- 
thirds is labor cost. Out of our cost-dollar, 
6624 cents is labor. In Japan labor would 
amount to less than 7 cents. 

“So if they paid exactly what we do for 
materials, it costs them 40 cents to make 
what costs us a dollar.” 

MANY ON RELIEF 


What became of the glassworkers and laid 
off pottery employees? 

“A few of them go in the new chemical 
plants up and down the river,”’ Sondles said, 
“but most of the people learned their trade 
here and grew up in the business. They were 
too old to move.” 

In town, the tradespeople report 
laid-off workers draw unemployment Coll 
pensation while it lasts. 

The United States Potters Association onc 
had 43 members. Now it has 31, of whic 
23 make earthenware, the rest, china The 
23 earned a total of $4,150,000 in 1947. Last 
year, largely because of foreign competition, 
they had a combined loss of $1,100,000. 

This was reported by Joseph M. Wells 
secretary-treasurer of the Homer Laughlin 
Co., at Newell, one of the world’s large 
producers of fine table earthenware. His 
own firm, he said, once employed 2,800; now 
it is “25 to 30 percent down in production 
and jobs, and about 80 percent in earnings. 

In the chinaware trade, Wells estimated, 
foreign producers now command about four 
fifths of the United States markct. 
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And 


then there is the marbles industry. 
the seven United States companies 


Sram make marbles—Vitro Agate, Marble 
ae and the other brands familiar to 


echoolboys—are in West Virginia. 
roger W. Howdyshell of St. Mary’s told 
yee Ways and Means Committee the 
will soon put the United States 
industry out of business unless Con- 


the Hous 
Japanese 
marie 

cress helps. 
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The Essentiality of the Jeweled Watch 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an exchange 
of correspondence between nine Sena- 
tors and Secretary of Defense Wilson 
concerning the essentiality of the jew- 
eled-watch industry. Mr. Wilson's let- 
ter is in reply to a letter signed by Sena- 
tors LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, EVERETT Mc- 
KINLEY DIRKSEN, EDWARD MARTIN, MIL- 
ton R. YounGc, CARL T. CurTIS, STYLES 
BRIDGES, WILLIAM LANGER, W. A. PURTELL, 
and Roman L. HRUSKA, 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1955. 
Hon. CuarLes E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A transcript of your 


press conference of last week indicates that 
an inquiry was made concerning the de- 
classification of a report which purports to 


show that the jJeweled-watch industry is not 
essential to the national defense and that in 
your reply you did not attach much im- 
portance to the report. 

We are certain that since that time you 
have noticed the vitriolic attacks by news- 


papers and others on the President for his 
watch decision, most of which label the de- 
Cision as one of political expediency. Inas- 


much as both you and Assistant Secretary 
Pike have appeared before congressional 
committees to testify that the jeweled-watch 
industry is essential to our security, the re- 


lease of this limited report, which has never 
been officially discredited, has resulted in 
great confusion. 

We understand that at the same time the 
Teport was published, your Department is- 
sued a release covering part of Mr. Pike’s 


testimony to the Senate committee, but the 
Press release stated that this report sup- 
plemented Mr, Pike’s testimony so that the 
report seemed to be a later or more im- 


perwtt expression of the Department of 
fense view. 
The fact 


‘ _ is, Mr. Secretary, that the report 


ees reconciled with Mr. Pike’s testi- 
why. The release should have stated that 
. Was superseded by Mr. Pike’s views, which 
ua Was the case. The continued effort 
Aang ‘uthors of the report to preserve an 
: vsrance of validity for it cannot result in 
ae except prolonged confusion in the 
ee = - embarrassment to the people who 

e Upported the decision, 

The declassified report does not appear to 


take int, 
an Ount many of the facets of the 
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problem. Some of the omissions which were 
brought out in testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee are: (1) It 
does not mention at all the jewel-bearing 
problem and the importance of the jeweled- 
watch industry in that field, notwithstand- 
ing that the WPB report on the jewel-bear- 
ing problem in World War II says, in so many 
words, that the jeweled-watch industry 
saved the day with respect to crises in the 
supply of jewel bearings for both instru- 
ments and timepieces; (2) it does not men- 
tion the role of the jJeweled-watch industry 
in research and development, which has 
been a critical one; (3) in some of the ma- 
terial still classified, the figures reveal that 
proper consideration was not given to the 
research and development—and in some 
cases actual production—of electromechan- 
ical fuses, magnetic-influence fuses, minia- 
turization of fuses for rockets, timers for un- 
attended Arctic weather stations, certain 
essential components for all types of guided 
missiles, new types of mines and torpedoes, 
and special timing devices for gyroscopes 
in guided missile systems. (The report in- 
explicably omitted entirely any mention of 
the important role of the industry in the 
guided missile program, notwithstanding 
the fact that General Bradley and others 
clearly informed the authors of the report 
that an essential mechanism for one of the 
prominent missiles was made only by a 
jeweled-watch company and that no sup- 
pliers outside the industry could make it be- 
cause it contained a jeweled-watch move- 
ment; (4) it comes up with the conclusion 
that the Defense Department will need only 
244,845 jeweled watches in the event of 
another war, notwithstanding that require- 
ments were over 6 million in World War II, 
over 5 million in direct procurement, and 
the balance by requisition of imports. 

If these are not the facts, we would like 
to know. But if they are, we believe it 
would be a service to the country and to the 
people who fought to preserve an essential 
industry if you would issue a prompt state- 
ment clarifying the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 

STYLES BRIDGES, WILLIAM LANGER, W. A. 
PURTELL, ROMAN L. Hruska, LEVER- 
ETT SALTONSTALL, EVERETT M. DIRK- 
SEN, EDWARD MARTIN, MILTON R. 
YouNG, CaRL T. Curris. 





APRIL 27, 1955. 

GENTLEMEN: I am sending the original of 
my reply to your letter of March 30, 1955, 
to Senator SALTONSTALL simply because of 
his continued and early interest in the sub- 
ject of the essentiality of the jeweled watch 
industry. A copy is being delivered at the 
same time to each Senator who signed the 
letter. 

I wish to emphasize that the release of 
the declassified Department of Defense re- 
port on the essentiality of the jeweled watch 
industry on February 28, 1955, was a rou- 
tine matter and did not in any sense change 
the position that the Department of De- 
fense took with regard to the horological 
industry last summer. 

The Department of Defense endorsed the 
tariff increase by letter on July 1, 1954, to 
the Director of the Budget, Mr. Rowland 
R. Hughes, a copy of which is attached. 
You will note this endorsement supported 
the essentiality of both the jeweled and 
nonjeweled watch industries. This letter, 
and the testimony of Mr. T. P. Pike, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Lo- 
gistics), on June 30, 1954, before Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee No. 6, represents the 
authoritative statement of the Department 
of Defense on the essentiality of the horo- 
logical industry. 

The conclusions of the Department of 
Defense report of April 26, 1954, on the Essen- 
tiality of the Jeweled Watch Industry are 
apparently misunderstood and perhaps not 
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clearly stated. In the course of the study 
it became apparent that the entire horo- 
logical industry (the nonjeweled watch and 
clock producers as well as the jeweled watch 
manufacturers) was essential to the mobil- 
ization base. In order to express this con- 
clusion forcefully, it now appears that the 
emphasis placed on not recommending 
special or preferential treatment to any 
one company of or segment of the horolog- 
ical industry, has been interpreted as not 
recognizing the essentiality of the jeweled 
watch industry. I regret this inference and 
trust that this clarifies any misunderstand- 
ing. 

The mobilization requirements of the De- 
partment of Defense for jeweled watches are 
exceedingly low. This is the result of a 
sound policy to issue jeweled watches only 
in cases where there is an operational need 
for a jeweled watch. In addition, the De- 
partment of Defense, as a further means of 
economy, has encouraged the use of non- 
jeweled watches and will continue to en- 
courage this practice. These are produced 
by the nonjeweled watch (‘or pin lever) 
manufacturing segment of the horological 
industry. 

The Department of Defense does not ex- 
pect jeweled watches to be the jeweled watch 
industry’s only basis of essentiality. It ex- 
pects the jeweled watch industry, together 
with the balance of the horological industry 
and other capable manufacturers, to the 
degree that they are abie, to continue to 
Gesign and produce very complex timing 
mechanisms, control devices, gyroscopes, and 
similar items which must be miniaturized 
and ruggedized if they are to be used in mod- 
ern military equipment (items 1, 2, and 3 in 
paragraph 5 of your letter). 

Certain additional information should be 
understood. The Department of Defense 
has supported the increase in tariff for 
watches only because this appeared to be 
an exceptional case and it did not appear 
to be at the expense of any other industry 
essential to the mobilization base. In gen- 
eral, the Department of Defense feels that 
the tariff policy covered by the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act as represented by 
H. R. 1 is necessary for the greater good of 
the national and industrial economy, in- 
cluding the defense economy. No action or 
statement of the Department of Defense 
should be construed or quoted in any man- 
ner as opposition to the policy of extending 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

I hope this reply is satisfactory and that 
it will clarify the Department of Defense 
policy as conveyed in the Department of 
Defense report, Mr. Pike’s testimony as to 
the essentiality of the horological industry, 
and my own testimony on this subject in 
connection with the hearings on H. R. 1 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

At your suggestion, I am making public, 
through a press release, this exchange of 
correspondence. , 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WrILson 

Attachment: Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Hon. EvERETT M. DirKSEN, Hon. EDWARD MAR- 
TIN, Hon. MILTON R. Younc, Hon. Cari T. 
CurTIS, Hon. STYLES BrinpGes, Hon. WILLIAM 
LANGER, Hon. W. A. PURTELL, Hon. ROMAN 
L. Hruska, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSF, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954. 
Hon. ROWLAND R. HUGHES, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

DEAR MR. HUGHES: Reference is made to 
the letter dated June 1, 1954, from the Bur- 
eau of the Budget requesting the views of the 
Department of Defense on a proposed Presi- 
dential Proclamation entitled ‘Modification 
of Trade Agreement Concessions and Adjust- 
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ment in Rates of Duty With Respect to 
Certain Watch Movements.” 

A majority of four Commissioners find that 
watches and watch movements are being im- 
ported into the United States in such quanti- 
ties as to cause serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry and recommend that the 
President increase the scale of duties by 
50 percent. A minority of two Commissioners 
fail to find such injury and recommend no 
change in duty. 

The Department of Defense is vitally con- 
cerned with the production capacity of the 
jeweled and non-jeweled watch industry 
to meet military mobilization requirements. 
This industry produces such products as 
jeweled watches and movements, mechanical 
time fuses, and other special timing devices 
which are essential to the conduct of suc- 
cessful military operations. In view of the 
findings of the Tariff Commission and be- 
cause of the fact that the higher rates of 
duties should tend to arrest the decline in 
domestic production this Department favors 
the proposed Presidential Proclamation. 

With respect to any evaluation of possible 
adverse impacts of the proposed increase in 
duties upon our international relations and 
trade, this Department defers to the opinion 
of other agencies having the primary re- 
sponsibility in these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT TRIPP Ross, 
For the Assistant Secretary. 





The Honorable Gracie Pfost Crusades for 
Dam at Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared in a nationally cir- 
culated newspaper the following article 
on the activities of Representative 
Gracle Prost, of Idaho. Those of us 
who entered the Congress with the ener- 
getic and attractive Mrs. Prost, were 
made quickly aware of her persuasive- 
ness and ability. Her district should be 
proud of her. The following news story 
dces simple justice to our charming col- 
league, and I must say Uncle Sam wears 
his petticoats well: 

PrTTICOATS IN OUR GOVERNMENT—REPRESENT=- 

ATIVE GRACIE Prost TaGGED “HELL’s BELLE” 

AS SHE FIGHTS FoR DAM AT HELLS CANYON 


(By Ann Cottrell Free) 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—Public power’s red- 
haired darling and defender is busy this 
month generating thousands of kilowatt- 
hours of her own. 

Representative GRacrE Prost (pronounced 
“Post’’) is using her private kilowatt-hours 
in the crusade for a great Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon on the Idaho-Oregon border. 

Idaho’s Democratic Congresswoman— 
sometimes referred to as “Hell’s Belle”—is 
only 5 feet 2 inches tall and weighs 127 
pounds. She is, truly, a bundle of energy— 
much of it dedicated to damming the Snake 
River. ‘ 

“This river, winding through my State 
into Oregon, holds one of the keys to the 
development of the Northwest,” Mrs. Prost 
explains. 

She was the first of four House Members to 
introduce a bill authorizing the United 
States Government to build a single multi- 
pie-purpose dam across the Snake. Private 
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power wants to see the river harnessed, too— 
but it wants to do it by building three sep- 
arate dams. Thereby hangs the hassle going 
on today. 

Tireless Gracre has flown 6,000 miles to 
Idaho and Oregon and back in recent days 
with two congressional committees to listen 
to on-the-spot arguments of both sides— 
public and private. 

Though born 49 years ago in a log cabin 
in the Arkansas Ozarks, GRaACIE typifies the 
State she now helps represent in Congress. 
When you see her handsome, healthy, freck- 
led face you think of the sunshine on moun- 
taintops, green forests, and clear, frolicking 
streams. 

“At the age of 2, I was perched behind my 
mother on horseback,” she says, ‘‘and by the 
time I was 5, I was following my brother up 
trees. And at 10 I was driving a team of 
horses down the road.” 

An admitted tomboy, GRACIE was certainly 
not without femininity. She was married at 
17 to John Walter Pfost, a master mechanic. 

But that old tomboy streak is still there, 
especially at campaign time. She has found 
herself in a birling (log rolling) contest at a 
lumber camp and got a dunking in an icy 
stream. She’s taken part in gold-panning 
contests and ridden a silver palomino, decked 
out in her cowgirl finery, in a round-up 
parade. 

It was an obvious understatement when 
she remarked, “I thoroughly enjoy cam- 
paigning.” 

The road to the National Capital led from 
the county courthouse. In 1929 she was 
deputy county clerk for Canyon County and 
she served later for 10 years as county treas- 
urer. She tasted the national political pud- 
ding as delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1944. She ran first for Con- 
gress in 1950 and was defeated. Undaunted, 
Gracig tried again and won, beating the 
GOP incumbent, This is her second term. 

Representative Prost does think of other 
things sometimes besides Hells Canyon. 
She looks out for the lead, zinc, and gold- 
mining industries and keeps her eye on the 
farm situation. Recently she took a much- 
needed action that will benefit all House 
Members and persons who visit the House 
Chamber. 

When visitors ask their Congressmen for 
cards of admission to the House gallery they 
will from now on find printed on the re- 
verse side of the blue card rules of gallery 
etiquette. 

“How were people to know that they were 
not allowed to take packages or cameras into 
the galleries or to take notes?” Gracte had 
wondered. “Now with the rules before them, 
they will not be embarrassed by a tap on 
the shoulder.” 

To GrRacigE Prost can go the credit for 
suggesting to the proper authorities that the 
rules be printed on the cards. 

Mrs. Prost is a businesswoman as well as a 
politician. She has owned and operated a 
real-estate business back home. But the 
real estate she’s most interested in right now 
is a project she wants Uncle Sam to take 
over—the building of a great superdam at 
Hells Canyon. And she looks like a girl who 
will never say die. 





Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorpD, I include remarks I made 
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before the 10th annual meeting of th, 
National Tool & Die Manufacturers 4s, 
sociation on May 10, 1955, in Washino. 
ton, D. C.: < 

Mr. President, our country’s industry and 
commerce has been brought to its present 
strength by a lot of small businesses growin, 
into large businesses. The hope of every per. 
son or group upon entering business jg to 
make their business grow and pro: Per. We 
in the Congress of the United States are try. 
ing to help keep these incentives alive. We 
are trying to keep the door of opportunity 
open and to foster the basic principle of the 
American way; namely, to continue an equal 
opportunity for all who are willing to ris 
their time and money in a business venture. 
Once we depart from this premise or permit 
ourselves to drift into a position where only 
a few may have business opportunities we 
shall have indeed lost our way. 

Equal opportunity for all is the touchstone 
of our greatness, not only in the business 
world but in every single aspect of our n 
tional life. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that 
I introduced a bill in the 83d Congress to 
create the first peacetime small-business 
agency in our history. As you know, we were 
successful, and the Small Business Adminis. 
tration was created as an _ independent 
agency. 

May I point out bricfly that the Small 
Business Act of 1953 provided for 4 principle 
programs of assistance to small business 

1. To counsel with small firms on their 
financial problems and to assist them in ob- 
taining needed credit, if private credit is not 
available on reasonable terms, to participate 
in loans by private lending institutions, or to 
make direct Government loans to the firms; 

2. To make loans for rehabilitation of 
small businesses and homes damaged or de- 
stroyed by natural disasters, such as hurri- 
cane and floods; 

3. To help small businesses obtain a fair 
share of Government contracts for supplies 
and services; and 

4. To assist small firms in solving their 
management and production problems. 

Without going into detail, I can assure you 
that the Small Business Administration has 
made great progress in each of the four 
main fields of its endeavors. It is not an 
easy task to set up an organization of such 
major importance as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and have it running with the 
precision of a fine machine in the first very 
complicated year of its existence. It is some- 
what like building a machine, plans need t0 
be made and translated into blueprints. A 
staff of good workmen must be assembled to 
take those blueprints and start work on what 
will be in the end a fine finished product, 
This has been the course of the Small Bus! 
ness Administration. Its plans have been 


as 


well laid and have been carried into ~ 
with precision, aggressiveness, and 4 high 
degree of skill. Small-business men and 


small-business organizations throughout the 
United States have applauded the efforts 0 
the Small Business Administration and are 
urging its continuance as a permanent agelle 
cy of the Government. 

We must recognize that there fs 
tion to any form of agency designed tw 4 
sist small business in its dealings with the 
Government. Most of this opposition "8° 
nores the facts of small business operat! 2 
It ignores the fact that small business canno! 
maintain representatives in Washington, and 
dozens of other points throughout the U nited 
States, to take care of their interests. ae 
opposition ignores the fact that when there 
is no other source of working capital or 10Mo" 
term capital available that it is right and 
proper for small business institutions to tural 
to their Government for aid and coll 
in financing operations. To say this does? . 
mean money loaned to small busine — 
through a Goverment lending agency ee 
be disbursed on an unsound or unredi® 


{ 
opposite 
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The money the Government lends to 
and independent business must be 
ee ed with every expectation, both on the 
a the borrower and the Government, 
= the money will be returned to the 
a sury with a fair rate of interest. 
oe work of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in the field of Government al 
ment is gradually and surely producing re- 

Its. When you consider the ramifications 
2 the purchases of its needs by the Gov- 
ernment and the enormous but necessary 
sums of money required to pay for these pur- 
chases, the problem of the Small Business 
Administration is easily recognized. In its 
efforts to secure & fair share of the pur- 
chases of the Government for small busi- 
ness, the Small Business Administration 
must necessarily intrude into the affairs of 
other departments and agencies and partic- 
ularly the Department of Defense. Those 
charged with the responsibility of purchas- 
ing supplies and equipment for the Gov- 
ernment could not be expected to welcome 
this intrusion with enthusiasm. But in spite 
of these natural human feelings about hav- 
ing others, even Government agencies, in- 
terfering or intruding in our affairs, the 
Small Business Administration has been 
successful in securing a high degree of co- 
operation from every Government agency. 
This to me, and I am sure it will to you, be- 
speaks well of the character, ability and re- 
sourcefulness not Only of SBA Officials but 
the officials of all the departments and agen- 
cies with whom the SBA must deal in carry- 
ing out the mandate of the Congress. 

In the field of management and production 
problems the Small Business Administration 
has found a welcome which is as surprising 
as it is gratifying. This is not to say that 
officials of SBA in charge of these programs 
know all the answers to management or pro- 
duction problems. But they do have access 
to sources of information which have been 
gathered together that supply many of the 
answers to problems troubling management 
and production of small-business men. 


pasis. 


The response, as I have indicated, to the 
management aids and the recently launched 
production assistance programs has demon- 


strated the value of both programs. In 
some respects, as we have all learned in life, 
it is as important to know where to look 
for information as it is to have the informa- 
tion. The principal job is to get the in- 
formation broadcast far and wide in order 
that all may have access to it. In the small- 
business field this is Just exactly what the 


SBA is doing and doing successfully. 


There is little doubt but that the Congress 
Will continue the SBA, perhaps indefinitely, 
beyond its date of expiration of June 30, 
1955. It has proven its worth in the short 
time of its existence. As the years roll on 


the SBA will become a major factor in keep- 


Ing the door of equal opportunity open and 
strengthening the small-business institutions 
of our country in order that they too may 
grow and prosper, 

As you well know the antitrust laws were 


designed by the Congress to do the very 


thing the word antitrust indicates. In other 
words back in the eighties and nineties the 
Congress decided that trusts as such were 
hot good for American business or the Amer- 
0 people, and so was born the first of a 
ea of antitrust laws now on the statute 
ae antitrust laws not only dealing 
ee . polies but with unfair trade prac- 
ao every type and description. Over the 
aon seers we have come to accept the 


ir antitrust laws as an integral part 


of the American business scene. 
there has 


Opinion on 
tion of the ] 
and tl 
firmed 


However, 
always been a vast difference of 
the laws themselves, the applica- 
aws, the enforcement of the laws, 
'€ judicial opinion which have con- 
certain aspects of the antitrust laws. 


Oe ei . 
N view of the importance of the antitrust 
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laws on our business life, it is desirable to 
stop occasionally and take a look at the laws 
themselves and the enforcement of the laws. 
I am sure it was with this in mind that 
Attorney General Brownell appointed, Au- 
gust 27, 1953, a national committee to study 
the antitrust laws. After 19 months of work 
the distinguished group of some sixty per- 
s0ns composed of lawyers, teachers, and Gov- 
ernment officials reported to the Attorney 
General on March 31, 1955. 

The report has provoked much discussion 
and considerable controversy. This is good 
because by free and open discussion and the 
expression of opinion from all walks of busi- 
ness and professional life, this report will 
come-to occupy an important place in our 
continued struggle to improve and evaluate 
our opportunities. 

Undoubtedly there will eventually be legis- 
lation based on the findings of this particular 
antitrust report. In speaking of the report 
it does not necessarily mean that I agree with 
every finding of the report. As a matter 
of fact, Assistant Attorney General Barnes, 
who is in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, recently testi- 
fied at a Senate hearing, that neither he nor 
Attorney General Brownell agree with all of 
the findings of the report. That in itself 
bespeaks to my mind of the honesty of effort 
and the fair consideration which each recom- 
mendation of the report will receive at the 
hands of the administration. 

There are many other aspects and ramifica- 
tions of the SBA and its relationship to our 
economy that might be discussed, but time 
does not permit. 

It is always nice to meet with your excel- 
lent organization of small-business operat- 
ors, and Mrs. Hill and I have enjoyed this 
pleasant occasion. 





A Bill To Amend the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
today for the consideration of the House 
a bill designed to completely revise the 
so-called Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

When President Eisenhower signed 
this law 2 years ago, he pointed out that 
its purpose was to welcome to our shores 
and give asylum to over 200,090 victims 
of Nazi and Communist oppression. 
These political refugees and escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain were to be 
permitted to come to the American ha- 
ven during a 3-year period ending in 
1956. 

President Eisenhower said pridefully 
in August 1953: 

It— 


This law— 
demonstrates again America’s concern for 
the homeless, the persecuted, and the less 
fortunate of other lands. 

This is “a great humanitarian act.” 


Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. This law is an immoral de- 
ception and a fraud. It is unworkable 
and unworthy. It belies the promise and 
frustrates the hope which our beloved 
country holds out to the world. Itisa 
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deceptive fake which decency demands 
we rectify. 

Today, with virtually one-half of the 
statutes term having passed, some 563 
refugees have been able to clear the 
mountainous hurdles and traps set for 
them before reaching these shores. You 
ask, “What hurdles?” “What traps?” 
Let us set them forth for you. 

Suppose you wanted to sponsor the re- 
location of a refugee family in this coun- 
try. What would the procedure entail? 
You would not be confronted with red 
tape alone, you would run smack into 
legal barbed wire. 

First, you would have to execute a 
binding agreement with the government 
personally guaranteeing that the alien 
and his family will not become public 
charges. Please produce supporting affi- 
davits as to your own employment and 
income, your bank credit and a copy of 
your last income tax return. 

Second, supply proof that your alien 
has a job waiting for him; a particular 
job with a named employer and at a 
stated wage. This job must not displace 
any other jobholder. Have these facts 
certified by the local United States Em- 
ployment Service and then by the De- 
partment of Labor in Washington. And, 
be sure to see to it that the job is held 
open for him until the refugee gets 
here—8 months from now—if at all. 

Third, produce information that you 
have provided housing for him—give 
street address, description of accommo- 
dations, and the name and address of 
the landlord. 

Getting tired? All right, mail al 
these documents to the Refugee Relief 
Administration at the Department of 
State in Washington, but, do not sit back 
with a sigh of relief. Your refugee is 
having his own heartaches on the other 
side of the ocean. 

First, he must get the O. K. from some 
government to emigrate, along with a 
guaranty from that government that 
they will readmit him, if at any time and 
under any circumstances his residence 
in the United States is terminated. 

Second, the alien applicant must 
prove that for the last 2 years he has 
been politically and ideologically pure of 
heart. He must get security clearance. 
This is far from easy, but it is his job. 

Cabell Phillips, writing for Harper's 
Magazine, April issue, after an ex- 
haustive study, characterized this as a 
“phony refugee law” which stands on our 
books as a national disgrace. 

The present law is not alone a vicious 
fraud, its very administration com- 
pounds the deception. 

In offering this bill, I join forces with 
a great humanitarian Senator, HERBERT 
H. LeHman, who has made the extirpa- 
tion of this calculated piece of legislative 
hypocrisy and administrative chicanery 
one of the prime objectives of his dis- 
tinguished career. 

Our bill provides the following major 
changes in the refugee relief law: 

First. Place the administration of the 
refugee-relief program in a new Office of 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act, 
with the present Administrator having 
this responsibility taken from him. 
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Second. Provide for sponsorship and 
assurances for refugees by recognized 
welfare agencies. 

Third. Increase the number of visas 
available by 15,000. 

Fourth. Extend the termination date 
of the act to December 31, 1960. 

Fifth. The definition of the word “ref- 
ugee” is broadened. 

Sixth. The 2-year documented history 
provision of the present act is repealed; 
while the more than adequate security 
requirements of this act and of the basic 
immigration law remain in force. 

Seventh. Certificates of readmission to 
country of departure would no longer be 
needed. 

Eighth. The term “ethnic” is stricken 
from the act. 

Ninth. The maximum age for orphans 
eligible to be admitted under section 5 
of the act is raised from 10 to 14. 

Tenth. The provision for adjustment 
of status of aliens presently residing in 
the United States is broadened and lib- 
eralized. 

Eleventh. The visa priority system, 
having proved unworkable and mean- 
ingless in practice, is repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, an honest, yes, and Amer- 
icanized refugee relief act can mean 
much to us all. This country is loved 
by those of us who are fortunate enough 
to have been born here. It will be cher- 
ished and enriched, as it was in the past, 
no less by those who pray daily to enter 
it as the land of their choice. 

Let us now so act as to give meaning 
to those immortal words which grace the 
symbol of our ideology, the Statue of 
Liberty, which proclaims to the world: 
Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door, 


Let us unlock the golden door. 





Profile of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been deeply concerned at the vir- 
tual banning of the book Profile of 
America by a subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

This book has received the highest 
praise from everyone who has read and 
studied it. Of course, I am well aware 
that the subcommittee has not had the 
time to do either with the tremendous 
volume of work before them. 

Some of us have said so often, and so 
loudly, that we disapproved of book 
burning, censorship, and all other evils 
that would shackle the human mind and 
spirit. Now we are taking a history of 
our country, carefully edited, taking all 
facets of that history from the beginning 
to the present, and because it is not a 
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Pollyanna primer for backward children, 
because it mentions duststorms and in- 
cludes an excerpt from Thoreau, one of 
our acknowledged classics, we say it can- 
not be sent abroad. This would be 
funny, if it were not tragic. 

Here is a rare book that shows America 
assheis. All her greatness, her strength, 
and above all, her freedom. All that has 
made her powerful today. The saga of 
the free individual and of free enterprise. 
That such a book should be banned is, 
at worst, great comfort to our enemies 
and will be food for their propaganda 
specialists. At best, it shows that we are 
not yet adult in our thinking. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting a letter 
from Father Davis, S. J., of America, and 
some excerpts from reviews from leading 
newspapers all over the country: 

AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., April 29, 1955. 

Dear Miss Davie: It was disconcerting to 
learn that overseas distribution of your fine 
book, Profile of America, is running into 
difficulties. I certainly hope that the prob- 
lems can be solved. 

In my review of Profile (America, Decem- 
ber 25, 1054, p. 343) I wrote: “Builders of 
home libraries can go out confidently and 
buy this book for their collections.” I feel 
sure the USIA must have agreed with this 
judgment when they chose your volume for 
use in their information program in other 
countries. 

Your book gives a good, rounded presenta- 
tion of American life. In the hands of those 
who are hungry to know about America and 
its life your Profile of America should do 
immense good. Too often people in other 
lands know only what hostile propagandists 
choose to tell them about us. I have seen 
how this works in France. Your book, on 
the other hand, will give foreigners a glimpse 
of the complex reality of America as we 
Americans know it—its diversity, its chal- 
lenge, its tradition and its hopes. Even 
those who can’t read will learn about us 
through your well-chosen and magnificent 
pictures. 

Cordially, 
Rev. THURSTON N. Davis, S. J. 





EXCERPTS OF REVIEWS FROM NEWSPAPERS 


Maine: “No more valuable and fascinating 
gift book can well be imagined than the 
Profile. It is assuredly the ideal book of 
information for a friend abroad, eager to 
know all about this country. We know of 
no other single volume which tells the story 
of America so comprehensively nor so vivid- 
ly presented. It is a rare, well-balanced 
book of knowledge, documentary in every 
detail, in which virtually every aspect of 
America is touched upon.” (The Lewiston 
Daily Sun, Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, Janu- 
ary 8, 1955.) 

Massachusetts: “A stunning volume about 
our country * * * With claims to immortal- 
ity * * * The actual words of hundreds of 
people who have said something worth re- 
cording at some particular time or about an 
important issue, fill this book. The huge 
gallery of pictures is a delight and an edu- 
cation in itself * * * Every family in America 
should have a copy, to own with pride.” 
(The Boston Post, December 5, 1954.) 

Ohio: “In this magnificent volume Ameri- 
can life and history are truly mirrored. His- 
toric documents are recorded * * * Every 
facet and aspect of American life finds its 
Place in these pages. This volume does, in- 


deed, present an absorbing profile of Amer- 
ica.” 
1954.) 
Kentucky: “This is one instance in which 
the buyer receives more in quality than he 


(Cincinnati Enquirer, December 17, 
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bargains for * * * Not only is it good Tead| 

for the entire family but it is something ofa 
literary wonder drug to be taken freely at 
the first sign of pessimism about the Ameri. 


can way of life.” (Lexington Herald.) 

Texas: “This book is @ treasure. It showy 
have wide circulation abroad and shoulq be 
in every school as well as public library,” 
(Wichita Times, Wichita Falls, Tex.) ” 

Louisiana: “No review does justice to this 
book which does not mention the | 
quota of breathtaking illustrations * * « They 
give the book an additional visual dimep. 
sion.”” (The Picayune, New Orleans, Decem. 
ber 19, 1954.) 

Florida: “If you have friends in Europe 
who want to know what our country ig reg}. 
ly like, Profile of America answers as nearly 
as one book can, the question, ‘What is the 
United States?’’’ (The Miami Herald, no. 
vember 21, 1954.) 

Tennessee: “One of the most vivid and in. 
teresting documents of America I have eye 
seen. It is originally conceived and beauyti. 
fully executed. It will be of the greatest 
use. I can commend the volume without 
hesitation.” (Dr. Harvie Branscomb, dean, 
Vanderbilt University.) 

National: “A highly effective and in the 
best sense a patriotic book.” (Time maga- 
zine, December 6, 1954.) 





Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, Before Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KNowLanp] before 
the 64th Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in Washington, D. C., on April 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the adress 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

AppREss or HON. WILLIAM F. KNowLAND, BE: 
FORE THE 64TH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 21, 1955 


In the 10 years since the Yalta Conference 
of February 4-11, 1945, great advances have 
been made by the Communist world. — 

At that time there were less than 200 mil- 
lion people behind the Communist Iron Cu- 
tain. Today, over 800 million people have 
lost their freedom to the most godless ty! 
anny the world has ever known. 

The world balance of power has heen 9 
upset that no prudent person can ignore the 
realities of the situation. Not only the fl- 
ture of this Republic but the hope for 4 free 
world of free men largely depends upon the 
policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal with 
future Communist aggression or threat 0 
aggression. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fur 
ther Communist conquest, the Government 
of the United States has undertaken 4 series 
of commitments under the North Atlant 
world of freemen largely depends upon the 
Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia-New ~ 
land-United States) Mutual Defense Pat 
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1950 
qd mutual-defense pacts with the Republic 
an he Philippines, the Republic of Korea, 


ew Southeast Asia, and the Republic of 
<—“ two treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate during this session of 
Coe aisplay of national unity that should 


have encouraged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals, and opened the 
ves of the W ould-be aggressor, the House of 
a ves passed the Formosa resolu- 


presentatl 
om py a vote of 409 to 3 and the Senate by 


ote of 85 to 3. 

a. Republican I wish to pay tribute to 
senator GEorcE, Senator JOHNSON, Congress- 
man RICHARDS, and Speaker Raygurn for 
their cooperation in helping to make such 
overwhelming majorities possible. 

This action had no sooner been taken and 
the two treaties ratified than diplomatic 
moves started on the part of certain Asian 
and European powers to bend the line of 
defense in the Pacific and lay the ground- 
work for a conference which would have all 
the unfortunate results of a Munich, a Yalta, 
or a Geneva wherein the aggressor gains his 
objectives at the conference table. 

Let us examine the record of the United 
Nations as an agency for effective collective 
security as envisioned by some or as a basis 
fora world government as contemplated by 
others. 

World War II had not yet terminated in 
1945 when the United Nations Conference 
was held in San Francisco. The people of 
the world did not know that we were on 
the threshold of the atomic age though those 
high in Government had reason to believe 
avast new power that ultimately could be 
used for destructive or constructive purposes 
was soon to be unveiled. 

Hopes were high everywhere that the So- 
viet Union, though a dictatorship, had 
learned the folly of aggression and of war 
and because of the vast help given by the 
free world to them they would be willing 
to help establish a system of international 
law and order to preserve the peace of the 
world for ourselves and our children. 

Unfortunately both during the San Fran- 
cisco conference and in the 10 years that 
have followed a vast propaganda effort has 
taken place to build the United Nations into 
something which its charter provisions could 
hot or did not permit it to become. In the 
United Nations different people envisioned 
different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty force of 
collective security that would rally most of 
the nations of the world to resist aggression 
and preserve the peace. In moments of ora- 
torical fancy some even suggested that the 
fact the United Nations was in being would 
warrant free nations to scrap most, if not all, 
of their armed forces and place their reli- 


ance upon the police power of the United 
Nations and the collective moral persuasion 
{that organization. On June 25, 1950, this 


concept was shattered. 

; When the Communist forces crossed the 
th parallel, the United Nations Security 
Council promptly acted and first called upon 


the Communist aggressor to cease the ag- 
bression, The Communists, of course, forth- 
with showed they were not impressed by a 
United Nations resolution or the adverse 


Moral reaction of that organization. The 
Security Council next called on the 60 mem- 
om of that organization to give aid and 
oe to the victim of the aggression, the 
epublic of Korea, 
one the record on this? After 3 years 
en war, of the 60 members of the 
soldier por snsape only 17 contributed a single 
“*, Sallor, or airman to the resistance of 


ieeression. Outside of the United States of 
—— the other 16 contributed armed 
ee sin the amount of 45,000. The United 

““s of America alone contributed more 
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than 450,000, and we rotated more than 1 
million men through the Korean theater of 
war. The little Republic of Korea, which 
was the victim of the aggression, supplied 
over 600,000. 

This means that of the United Nations 
members the United States of America 
supplied more than 90 percent of the man- 
power and better than 90 percent of the 
resources. 

When the forces of the Republic of Korea, 
not being a member of the United Nations 
(having been kept out by a Soviet veto), 
are added to those of the United States, it 
means that our two nations alone supplied 
better than 95 percent of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Nations 
is an effective instrument of collective secu- 
rity? The answer must come back in the 
negative. 

Our associates in the United Nations so 
tied us down that a stalemate was all that 
could be gained after 3 years of struggle in 
Korea. 

We were denied the right of hot pursuit 
and the enemy was protected in his sanc- 
tuary across the Yalu. 

With that example are you prepared to 
risk the future of our Nation and the safety 
of our people upon the collective ability of 
the United Nations to function in the event 
of aggression? The answer likewise must be 
in the negative. 

There are some who have envisioned the 
United Nations as a world state to which 
openly or clandestinely, individual nations 
would surrender their sovereignty. Some of 
the more enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of superstate compared the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with that of our own Consti- 
tutional Convention at Philadelphia. Of 
course, the two gatherings are not compar- 
able when one considers the building of a 
government upon which man might depend 
for the protection of his life and his reli- 
gious, economic, and intellectual freedom. 

In the first place, those who met at Phila- 
delphia spoke a common language and had 
a common heritage. True, they had come 
from different areas of the world, but they 
or their predecessors had come seeking a new 
way of life, freedom from Old-World tyranny 
or a desire to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

They had fought a common battle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. They 
had carried over from the old country the 
background of the Magna Carta and of rep- 
resentative government. They had had ex- 
perience as an independent nation, much of 
it unsatisfactory, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

With that background, under what I be- 
lieve was divine inspiration, drafted the 
greatest document produced by the mind 
and hand of man for his self-government 
and protection of his natural rights. 

A little more realistic understanding of 
the history of the nations gathered in San 
Francisco should have made it clear that 
such an organization could not be and 
should not be considered a basis for world 
government. 

There is no common language or common 
heritage. Nations which have had no ex- 
perience with representative constitutional 
government sit on equal terms with those 
that have had long experience. Nations of 
less than 1 million have equal representa- 
tion with those of over 300 million. The 
Soviet Union, which is perhaps the most 
tyrannical government since western Civili- 
zation entered the modern era, sits as an 
equal partner with nations with long-estab- 
lished constitutions of law, order, and a re- 
spect of the rights of man. 

Now, there are those who urge the admis- 
sion of Communist China which was the 
aggressor in the Korean war. This, together 
with the other Communist states, give that 
system of tyranny over 800 million people. 
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As for me, as long as I have a voice or a 
vote in the Senate of the United States, I 
shall never consent to permitting the guar- 
anties of freedom under our Constitution 
being modified directly or indirectly by any 
organization having in powerful policy posi- 
tions nations which have no appreciation of 
or respect for free institutions. 

I am opposed to any form of world govern- 
ment wherein American freedom guaranteed 
by our Constitution and Bill of Rights is 
compromised or diluted in the slightest by 
comembership with Communist tyranny. 

It is one thing for the American people by 
deliberate choice, after thorough debate, to 
amend our Constitution to meet changing 
conditions. To allow it to happen by default 
would be a betrayal of our responsibilities. 

We must not permit court decisions of 
executive agreements to raise such to the 
status of treaties. Nor will we long preserve 
our Constitution, drafted at Philadelphia un- 
der the chairmanship of George Washington, 
if we fail to challenge any effort to amend 
our Constitution by use of a loophole which 
may provide a treaty or executive agreement 
shortcut to what was intended to be a diffi- 
cult process. 

Lest we be gradually edged into such a 
world state before we learn too late wherein 
we have been taken, I believe that every 
candidate for public office—executive, legis- 
lative or judicial—should be asked to give a 
forthright view upon this great public issue. 
It is later than you think. 

It is important that we have a system of 
effective collective security and to demon- 
strate to the Communist world that there will 
be no further retreats or the abandonment 
of free people into Communist hands. 

This Nation will live up to all of its treaty 
obligations, and we have the right to expect 
that our allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can peope and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing us 
will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy a 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom. 

,I am strongly opposed to the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations. 

Despite the lessons of history, the voices 
of appeasement appear to be growing at home 
and abroad. Some suggest that Quemoy and 
Matsu be allowed to pass into Communist 
hands. It is my strong belief that such an 
event will be looked upon as a great Com- 
munist victory in Asia and will undermine 
the remaining confidence the free anti-Com- 
munist nations of Asia have in the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States. 

Why is it that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be the 
ones to give up territory or to yield up more 
people to communism? Why do they not 
suggest that it is time for the Iron Curtain 
to move backward rather than forward? The 
fact of the matter is that Quemoy and Matsu 
are as important to free China as Western 
Berlin is to Free Germany. 

What military or civilian official would try 
to maintain that Western Berlin, a metro- 
politan island completely surrounded by 
Soviet territory, is defensible in and of itself? 
The fact of the matter is that our garrison 
in Berlin, the wives and children who ac- 
company them, are hostages to potential 
Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it important, however, to 
maintain this island of freedom in the heart 
of Soviet territory despite the fact that it is 
aggravating to the Communists of the Soviet 
Union and of Eastern Germany, becauce it 
is important to the morale of the free Ger- 
man Republic and it is a beacon of hope 
to the Germans behind the Iron Curtain 
that some day they too may be free. 
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The reason that Western Berlin has not 
passed behind the Iron Curtain is the fact 
that the Soviet Union knows that any at- 
tempt to take over the area by force would 
immediately involve the western allies in 
military action. 

Though we took some grave risks, we broke 
the 1948 blockade of Berlin by the airlift. 
There are now indications that the Com- 
munists are again attempting to strangle the 
economic life of the island of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this new 
action by the voices of appeasement here and 
abroad which have indicated that we must 
placate communism when they get aggra- 
vated, for otherwise we may be risking armed 
conflict. 

Does history teach us that this is the way 
to a lasting peace? The answer, of course, is 
“No.” 

At Munich, Chamberlain and Daladier 
succumbed to the threats and pleadings of 
Hitler that if they would but agree to turn 
over the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia 
to him that he would have “no further terri- 
torial demands in Europe.” 

Without the consent of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was made. 
To salve their conscience, Great Britain and 
France agreed to guarantee the frontier of the 
reduced Czechoslovakian State. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions took 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. The 
conscience of the two guarantors was dis- 
turbed and several speeches were made as to 
the immorality of such aggression. But the 
guarantee given 7 months before did not save 
the people of Czechoslovakia, for by then 
they had lost their will to fight, largely be- 
cause they had lost their faith in the western 
allies to do anything more than to talk and 
to appease. 

What deadly parallel does this furnish to 
the situation in the Formosa Straits today? 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been 
Chinese Communist territory and they are 
not today. 

That these outposts have a military value, 
no man can deny, for they certainly make 
more difficult the launching of an amphib- 
ious assault out of Amoy and Foochow as 
long as the Free Chinese control these 
islands. 

But equally important as their military 
value is their psychological value. Their 
loss by appeasement will bring as much 
despair to Free China as the deal at Munich 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to the 
free people of Czechoslovakia. 

It will also shake the confidence of our 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere where 
people understand the brutal and aggressive 
nature of communism. 

I again want to emphasize that in my 
opinion the morale value of Quemoy and 
Matsu is as high for Free China as is that 
of Western Berlin for Free Germany. 

There are some who believe that you can 
distinguish between a Communist assault 
on Quemoy and Matsu in and of themselves 
and Quemoy and Matsu as stepping stones 
toward Formosa and the Pescadores. What 
nonsense is this? When the assault is un- 
derway, are we to inquire through tne good 
offices of Mr. Hammarskjold, of Mao Tse 
Tung and Chou En-Lai in Peiping as to 
whether their assault is only for the pos- 
session of these outer ramparts? 

If at such a time, with tongue in cheek, 
the Communist leaders believe that it would 
be to their advantage to prevent American 
support going to our ally, the Republic of 
China, and they reply that their temporary 
objective is only Quemoy and Matsu will we 
ask them to reinforce their statement by 
saying: “Do you guarantee this with a cross- 
your-heart-and-hope-to-die asurance?” 
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In the light of the bald-faced violation of 
the Korean armistice and the Geneva agree- 
ment what would such an assurance be 
worth? 

I wish to share with you two letters, one 
from Pilot and one from Bataan death- 
march veteran. (Letters read.) . 

This Nation was not born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that 
if we will only use the same faith and cour- 
age that motivated the men who sat at 
Philadelphia and under what I believe to 
have been divine guidance, gave us first our 
Declaration of Independence and later our 
Constitution, there are none of our great 
domestic problems which we as a free people 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 





Sumner Pike, Maine, and the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, every 
State is naturally proud of its distin- 
guished sons, and the State of Maine is 
particularly proud of Sumner Pike. Af- 
ter a successful career in _ business, 
Sumner Pike entered Government sery- 
ice. In 1939-1940 he served as business 
adviser to the Secretary of Commerce; 
from 1940 to 1946 he was a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; and from 1942 to 1946 he also served 
as director of the Fuel Price Division 
of the Office of Price Administration. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission 
was created in 1946, Sumner Pike be- 
came one of the five original commis- 
sioners. He served as a member of the 
Commission, and for several months was 
Acting Chairman before he retired to 
go home to Maine in 1951. Home for 
Sumner Pike is the town of Lubec, which 
is on one of the most eastern points of 
land in the United States. 


Sumner Pike has had one of the most 
active retirements of any man I have 
ever known. The people of Maine were 
naturally anxious to take advantage of 
his experience and ability, and he was 
prevailed upon to become Chairman of 
the Maine Public Utilities Commission. 
He is currently scheduled to take over 
the newly created job as Maine’s coordi- 
nator of atomic energy, which will be 
the first post of its kind in the Nation. 

It has been one of the great privileges 
of my life to know Sumner Pike and 
count him as a friend. His boundless 
energy and straightforward frankness 
are a welcome contrast to the pussy-foot- 
ing attitude of some public officials. 

On May 5, 1955, ani article by Richard 
H. Cunningham entitled “Sumner Pike, 
Maine, and the Atom” was printed in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the artic 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco, 
as follows: 


“THE HUMAN DYNAMO”—Sumner Pix; 
MAINE, AND THE ATOM : 


(By Richard H. Cunningham) 


Maine's biggest natural resource in ator 
energy is not uranium, but 64-year. 
Sumner T. Pike, 1 of the 5 original memty 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, ang { 
some months its Chairman. 

With Pike as chairman of the Stat, 
public utilities commission, Maine h 
already moved swiftly to take full advanta 
of atomic power possibilities. Maine 
looking toward atomic power as a natu 
complement to its vast hydropowerplan 
which Pike also wants developed. 


Governor Muskie told me he hopes 
persuade Sumner Pike to become Main; 
coordinator of atomic energy, the first j 
of that type in New England. Mr. Pike w 
not surprised when I later passed along ti 
governor's remark to him. He is obviou 
ready to step into the post, a natural f 
him. 

Maine has become the first New Engla 
State to adopt its own baby atomic ener 
law. Mr. Pike could be excused for his pri 
in noting that one section of Maine’s la) 
had to be rewritten so that he, as chief 
public utilities, could accept the post 
atomic coordinator when it is offered. 

“They're been. more strict about the 
public utilities officials up here than th 
were about the activities of the members 
the Atomic Energy Commission down 
Washington,” laughed Mr. Pike. “It us 
to be that I couldn’t be anything oth 
than a justice of the peace or a notary pub 
while serving in this job. The legislatu 
changed that, however.” 


HAPPY MAN 


Sumner Pike is as happy in his Augus 
job as Maine is obviously happy about ha 
ing such a distinguished and experienc 
man to guide its power program. A Mail 
native, he fits into the State scene as cor 
fortably as an old shoe. The fact that he 
“leftist, as Republicans go,” doesn’t both 
him a whit in his Maine government job. 

Mr. Pike was persuaded to take the Mail 
post after he suddenly resigned in 1951 fro 
the Atomic Energy Commission. “I Ju 
figured I had run my string out,” he sa 
then. He had planned on retirement, 4 p 
riod of fishing and loafing back home | 
Maine. His native State insisted on puttl 
him to work. 

“I like the direct personal contacts t 
here,” said Mr. Pike, when I suggested ! 
must miss the hurly-burly of Washingto 
“It’s fun to have such direct relationshij 
with people, and to have your Office on ? 
open-house basis most of the time.” 

Mr. Pike has lost none of the fiery spal 
that helped make him a controversial figu 
on the national scene. Wealthy in his ow 
right as a result of fortunes made in oil a! 
stocks, the onetime Boston utilities offi 
clerk has the kind of rugged independen 
that Maine Yankees most admire. “0 
that’s a lot of hogwash,” he told a telephot 
caller who interrupted our conversation. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


It was of atomic energy for peace that M 
Pike most wanted to talk. He proved to! 
conservative in his predictions about tt 
atom, but there was no mistaking 4 note | 
liberalism in his thinking when he said thi 
New England has been throttling itself wo’ 
shipping its own ideologies while other “ 
tions have been developing vast powe 
plants—including public power. 
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He added quickly, however, that he con- 
yidered himself one of the “private power 
oud.” He praised the private public utili- 
ig being anxious to get going on atomic 
cae for New England. He cited the prog- 
ess made by the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 
. “No I don’t believe Maine should go off 
galloping by itself on this atomic power 
pusiness. But it isa sign of Maine’s intense 

west that she has already passed an 
interest - 
atomic energy law. 

This law asks that the State adapt laws 
and regulations to meet new conditions to 
nelp the “healthy development” of indus- 
tries producing or utilizing atomic power. 
It calls upon the State to initiate continuing 
studies of atomic power, and to name an 
atomic coordinator to keep the State in- 
formed fully of developments in the field. 

“Prankly, I don’t believe that atomic 
energy will radically change the whole in- 
qustrial face of New England,” he said. 
“jt will be 10 years before atomic power 
reaches a stage of even small general use, 
and after that, it will grow rapidiy.” He 
said he disagreed with Admiral Strauss’ 
view that atomic power will be so cheap, 
it won't even have to be metered. He said 
he thought it might be even more expen- 
sive than hydroelectric power, “because it 
will take more skilled men to operate an 
atomic plant.” 

“The big value of atomic power to New 
England,” he said, “will be in the fact it will 
make us that much less dependent on the 
fossil fuels—coal and oil—for power. Maine's 
hydroplants aren’t sufficient in midsummer, 
when the streams and rivers are at low level. 
For each hydroplant, Maine now must have 
a coal- or oil-fueled one to serve during 
water droughts.” 

THE FUTURE 

“Within 15 years,” Mr. Pike said, “I expect 
serious shortages of the fossil fuels, whether 
from local economic causes or from dis- 
turbances internationally. Only a_ few 
months ago, we almost lost all of the Persian 
Gulf oi]. And down in Pennsylvania, thou- 
sands of men are leaving the coalfields. In 
15 years, atomic power will really begin to 
prove its value to New England.” 

Meanwhile, the main contribution of the 
atomic age to this region will be in what 
Mr. Pike called the atomic byproducts. 
He said that if he reads politics right, Kit- 
tery, Maine, will build the next atomic sub- 
marine. The Maine paper and textile mulls 
are already finding important uses for an 
atomic-powered thickness indicator. Re- 
search Row in Cambridge is expanding so 
rapidly, he said, that “it must expand right 
across all of the New England States.” He 
cited the work on atomic energy being con- 
ducted at the Pratt & Whitney aircraft labor- 
atornies at East Hartford. 

Mr. Pike said he was “deeply disappointed 
that our New England colleges and univer- 
sities are not taking seriously enough their 
Tesponsibilities in atomic research. 

_ "There are too many dear old souls in our 
New England colleges, and they don’t seem 
to understand yet the importance of the 
atomic age. Brookhaven (atomic center) 
hasn't been doing the job it should be doing 
spreading the gospel of the atom among 

He colleges. The little University of Con- 
ee cown in Storrs, is doing far more, 
iF Instance, in the field of atomic energy 
than Yale University, which should be doing 
&major job in this field.” 

POLITICALLY STRONG 


Pike has strong political backing for 
atomic energy ideas. Governor Muskie 


Mr 
his 


emphasized the State’s good fortune in hav- 
ing Mr. Pike there, 
Senator James L, Reid, the senate Repub- 


lice 9 

ran leader, has made an intensive study 
of the atom, 
‘But it is 


lor Re id 


ee did it as a hobby,” he says. 
beginning to pay off now.” Sena- 
Probably the only legislator who 
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can diagram atomic energy to illustrate his 
senate speeches, said he had read the original 
Smythe report on atomic energy “some 17 
times.” 

Senator Reid has called for a $75,000 ap- 
propriation to launch the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission on atomic research in re- 
lation to industrial possibilities. And Denis 
O’Brien, industrial agent for the Maine De- 
velopment Commission, says the State con- 
siders Sumner Pike as the “human dynamo” 
of its atomic program. 





Tribute to the Late General Peyton 
Conway March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, General 
Peyton Conway March, a distinguished 
soldier of World War I, passed away 
in Washington, D. C., April 13, 1955, at 
the age of 90. One of my constituents, 
Pfc. Wilbur M. Hargreaves, of Holyoke, 
Colo., was one of the general’s attendants 
during his last illness. The words of con- 
dolence and comfort which he addressed 
to the widow of General March are 
among the most eloquent that I have 
ever been privileged to read. She has 
most graciously consented to their pub- 
lication. I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Appendix of 
the RECorpD. 

Also, at the request of Mrs. March, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix a message of condolence 
which she received from His Excellency, 
Monsieur Maurice Couve De Murville, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Republic of 
France to the United States. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE FROM PFrc. WILBUR 

M. HARGREAVES, HOLYOKE, COLO., TO THE 

Wipow or GEN. PEYTON CONWAY MARCH 


DEaR Mrs. MARCH: No matter when or how 
death comes, it is always a shock. I returned 
to the suite Wednesday evening about 7:30 
p. m. to see how the general was getting 
along, and of course, was told the news. He 
was still in the room when I arrived, so I 
saw him before he was taken away. It was 
hard for me to reconcile myself to his pass- 
ing; he looked so well at 3:30 p. m., when I 
left. His color was good and he was restful. 
All the next day I could only think of the 
general, and I felt as though I was lost with- 
out him to care for. My heart went out to 
you, Mrs. March, for I remembered you say- 
ing that he was all you had left in this world. 
Friday evening, as my friend and I knelt in 
his little room for prayer to welcome God’s 
Holy Sabbath hours, I prayer so earnestly 
that Jesus would comfort and strengthen you 
during this hour of deep sorrow, for I knew 
what you were going through. Only God 
knows the emptiness left in the soul when 
a loved one has departed from us, for “surely 
He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.” (Isiah 53:4.) 

But it should give us great comfort to 
know that the general didn’t suffer, as so 
many do, with agony just before they die, 
or perhaps years, until they die. The general 
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had been greatly blessed of God with a long 
and eventful life in the service of his country 
and his fellow men. Not many are privileged 
to live 20 years beyond the allotted “3-score 
years and 10.” And he had been blessed 
with good health, being free from the dis- 
eases which plague mankind and cause so 
many untimely deaths. He was strong until 
the last, and then he slipped away so quickly 
and quietly. And now he rests. He sleeps 
in the grave, awaiting the resurrection. 
What a comforting truth to know. And one 
thing is certain; his eternal destiny is in the 
hands of our gracious Heavenly Father who 
is infinitely loving in His justice and His 
mercy. 

I am thankful, Mrs. March, that God so 
ordered my steps that in His providence I 
had the honor and the privilege of serving 
the general during the closing twilight hours 
of his life. He had many admirable qualities 
which I respected very highly. Needless to 
say, I became attached to him. My only 
regret is that I didn’t do more and do better. 
May God forgive me for this. I also want to 
thank you for every kindness which you 
extended to us boys while we attended the 
general. We all appreciated these expres- 
sions from you. You showed us every cour- 
tesy becoming of the wife of a man of such 
high rank. You made us feel like ‘one of 
the family.” 

Mrs. March, may it give you comfort to 
know that the general may not sleep very 
long. The signs of the times and the ful- 
fillment of Bible prophecies in connection 
with the second advent of our Lord to this 
earth tell us that His coming is most certain 
to be in our day. Let us get our lives in 
readiness that we may be prepared for His 
glorious appearing in the clouds of heaven 
with all His angel host, so that we may be 
reunited with our loved ones whom death 
has separated from us. Oh, how tragic it 
will be, if we are unready when He comes, 
and thus be separated from loved ones for- 
ever. May God help us that this may not be. 

If there is anything at all that I can ever 
do to help you, Mrs. March, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 

Pic. HARGREAVES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1955. 
Mrs. PEYTON MARCH, 
1870 Wyoming Avenue NW.: 
Please accept my heartfelt condolences 


_and be assured of my deepest sympathy in 


your great sorrow. The prominent part 
which General March played in the First 
World War and in our common victory will 
always be remembered with deep apprecia- 
tion by my countrymen. 
MAURICE COUVE DE MURVILLE, 
French Ambassador. 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 
The committee discussed this very, 
very carefully. I wanted to ask the 
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chairman of the committee a question 
about the bill and the procedure. We 
are on the last amendment. A motion 
to recommit will come from this side. - I 
have notified my colleagues to vote 
against the motion for recommittal and 
vote for the bill. I hope the gentleman 
will also make that clear as far as his 
position is concerned. 

Mr. ENGLE. I certainly concur in 
that. We will never get this bill to the 
Senate by recommitting it. I hope this 
House will vote down the motion to re- 
commit and vote the bill favorably to 
the other side. 





France Pirates From United States 
Indusiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a steadily 
increasing amount of pirating of United 
States industrial ideas is being done by 
France. This is contrary to our interna- 
tional agreements with that country and 
contrary to basic business ethics. 

I have requested the State Department 
to make a full investigation of the facts 
and circumstances set forth by the fol- 
lowing United States victim of this prac- 
tice, as set forth in a letter to me: 

HAMER VALVES, INC., 
April 28, 1955. 
CraIc HOSMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HoSMER: May I refer to my letter 
of June 25, 1954, to the Department of State, 
a copy of which was sent to your Office, as 
well as to Senators KNOWLAND and KUCHEL. 

We certainly do appreciate the assistance 
you gave us last year. I regret now to report 
that our attempts to deal with the French 
have failed. SAPAG is a copyist; we negoti- 
ated with them for months and months but 
all they seemed to do was stall. They ap- 
peared to want a legal license to manufac- 
ture our products in France, but they wanted 
us to give it to them at practically no charge. 
We have a very successful license arrange- 
ment with an English concern which pays 
this company a royalty fee on the earnings 
from the sales of English-made Hamer prod- 
ucts; of course, we want the same type of 
royalty agreement with the French. 

Now that the negotiations have collapsed 
SAPAG is proceding to manufacture and 
sell Hamer products under their name with- 
out permission from us. We may or may not 
be able to take them into court, as it re- 
mains for us to determine whether or not 
our patent applications will bear a test in 
French courts. We feel, however, that this 
is more than a matter of legality—-this is a 
breach of of moral conduct. 

I am enclosing copies I have made of pic- 
tures and literature sent us from France 
which shows the SAPAG valve. Compare 
it with the Hamer literature enclosed; of 
course, it is a direct copy. 

At a recent meeting of the Nomads, a 
group of men representing local industrial 
manufacturers, the speaker of the evening 
reported on his recent travels abroad, includ- 
ing France. He stated that American in- 
dustry was facing a serious problem as the 
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French are making a business of copying 
American products. Do you remember many 
years ago how we used to speak of the Japa- 
nese of copyists? They were pikers com- 
pared to modern France. 

The purpose of this letter is to ask if you 
will urge the State Department to make 
formal protest on behalf of United States 
manufacturers. Should we not inform 
France through the proper channels that 
this is a serious matter to the American 
businessman and that the reputation of the 
French is sinking. 

Mr. HosMer, I can assure you that this 
opinion is not ours alone. . We can back this 
up with the voice of other reputable people. 

It hardly seems fair that the French people 
would stoop to such methods after the 
American people spent so many lives and 
so much money for their defense. We won- 
der if it may be possible to bring them to 
their senses with diplomatic protests. 

It happens that the United States Navy 
at Port Hueneme has done business with 
SAPAG. We are also advised in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce World Trade Report 
dated July 27, 1954, that the American forces 
in France have purchased from them. Un- 
der the circumstances we feel that it would 
be unfair for any agency of our Government 
to continue support of a foreign firm that is 
copying American goods. I believe that 
such firms should be removed from the list 
of approved manufacturers. If official ac- 
tion is taken and SAPAG is advised of it by 
their Government I believe they may seri- 
ously reconsider their relationship with us. 

May we again have your assistance on 
this matter? 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
HaMER VALVES, INC., 
MaovRICcE E. HOLLADAY, 
Vice President. 





False Witness Against Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
unmistakable that one of America’s 
most widely circulated magazines, the 
Reader’s Digest, has opened its pages to 
special pleading, or, perhaps more prop- 
erly, has become public-relations agent 
for the new Hoover Commission. 

In recent weeks it has been necessary 
for two of my colleagues—Senator Gore 
and Representative Rocers of Colo- 
rado—to challenge the accuracy of ma- 
terial published in this magazine, and it 
has now become my duty to follow in 
their path and to make known certain 
falsehoods and half-truths that appeared 
in the May issue of Reader’s Digest. I 
refer to the article Dollars Into Dust, 
a slashing, reckless attack on reclama- 
tion in general and the Upper Colorado 
and central Arizona projects in par- 
ticular. 

The prejudice behind this article and 
its distortion about the ‘‘almost unbe- 
lievable Government extravagance” in 
Bureau of Reclamation projects should 
shame the editor of any honest, impar- 
tial magazine. One is tolerant of those 
who mislead through want of informa- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it is hard 
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not to be indignant when reporters 89 
into the field and glean the truth only t, 
ignore it when it hurts their purposes 

The damage done by the misinforms. 
tion in this article can never be com. 
pletely undone, but I submit for those 
who read our REcorp the following state. 
ment and editorial which shed the lig; 
of truth on the Digest’s latest example of 
Shabby journalism. The statement was 
made late last month in Phoenix, Ari 
by Mr. David Brinegar, executive secre. 
tary of the Central Arizona Project As. 
sociation. ‘The editorial, printed soon 
after Mr. Brinegar’s statement, was writ. 
ten by the respected editor and publisher 
of the Arizona Daily Star, Mr. William 
R. Mathews. The statement and eqj. 
torial follow: 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Davip Brinecar, Executive 
SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL ARIZONA Po}. 
ECT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harvey had answers to every one of 
those false statements, but chose not to use 
them. 

When he was here I gave him the facts 
about the Central Arizona project. Late in 
September 1954 he asked not only for facts 
on the Central Arizona project, but assist. 
ance in obtaining information about the 
upper basin project. Through John Geoffrey 
Will, of Denver, then executive secretary of 
the Upper Basin Commission, I obtained the 
upper basin material Mr. Harvey wanted. 

The article published in Readers’ Digest 
under the names of Mr. Miller and Mr. Har- 
vey presented none of this material. It re- 
peated a large assortment of propaganda 
statements almost verbatim out of Cali- 
fornia-published literature, with the impli- 
cation that these statements were factual 
and could not be effectively answered. 

For instance, the Digest article says that 
populous States would have to pay most of 
the bill for the Central Arizona project. 
That is false. The Central Arizona project 
would fully repay all its costs to the Federal 
Treasury and return an additional three to 
seven billion dollars of direct tax revenues to 
the Federal Government besides. This is not 
our estimate—this is the estimate of one of 
the most conservative agricutural economists 
in the United States, True D. Morse, formerly 
head of Doane’s Agricultural Service at St. 
Louis and now Under Secretary of Agricul 
ture. 

The Digest article says that the Central 
Arizona project would irrigate only 226,000 
acres. That is false. It would provide water 
for three-quarters of a million acres of the 
most valuable farming productionwise 12 
America. 

The Digest article says that the Central 
Arizona project construction cost would be 
$1,991 per acre. That is false. The cost 
of agricultural works never went beyond 
$400 per acre and several times was esti 
mated lower. I suggest that in this instance 
the Digest was rather moderate. However, 
some Californians have used a figure as high 
as $5,000 an acre. 


The Digest charges that there is 4 “°on- 
cealed subsidy” to Arizona farmers of $9,200 
an acre in the Central Arizona project. The 
Digest then lists, out of a California propa 
ganda leaflet, figures indicating that New 
York State would pay $256 million of the 
project cost, and that other States mn 
pay other large sums. These statements = 
false; all Arizona at any time asked was 
opportunity to borrow the money from the 
Federal Treasury on a 70-year loan, cut = 
the same sound pattern as other large, multi- 
purpose reclamation projects which an 
paid out, or are paying out, dollar for _ 

The Digest uses other figures with an Ine 
tentional shocking effect, whereas an — 
sis of the figures reveals there is 10 Tes" 
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c The pump lift out of the Colo- 
ee is seal at 1,000 feet and the 
a ef the major canals as 300 miles, 
Does the Digest know that within southern 
California there is a pump lift of 1,615 feet 
out of the Colorado River, feeding a major 


aqueduct system totaling more than the 
mileage involved in the Central Arizona proj- 
ect aqueducts, and involving transportation 
of very nearly the same amount of Colorado 
piver water? The Arizona pump lift would 
5 feet. 
cee me to have people seriously 
, “Is the Central Arizona project feasible? 
nen all they have to do is look around 
p to southern California and see 
completely demonstrated the feasibility of 
transporting @ million acre-feet of water 
anually through 800 or more miles of aque- 
ducts, with a 985-foot or higher pump lift. 
The Digest repeats the old canard that the 
Central Arizona project would unduly en- 
rich 420 large landowners. The Digest says 
that this is one surprising aspect of the 
Central Arizona project which has escaped 
notice. Either the Digest writers and edi- 
tors are ignorant or deliberately deceptive. 
This is a propaganda statement mace for 
8 years by the Colorado River Association of 
California in virtually every piece of that 


as 
Ww 
on any tri 


California group’s literature, and totally re- 
futed by Arizona and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in testimony before Congress. More 


than 30,000 farms of all sizes would benefit, 
not one of them in any disproportionate 
amount. 

The Digest, in the Leslie Miller-Holman 
Harvey article, has picked up a long list of 
old, widely disseminated, but quite answer- 
able statements made by California propa- 
gandists in an effort to frustrate use of Colo- 
rado river water by Arizona. The facts con- 
cerning these things were available to Mr. 
Harvey and presumably also to Mr. Miller. 
Certainly, in any publication office as large 
and as important as the Digest’s some re- 
search checking should be performed to avoid 
carelessly reproducing outright misstate- 
ments of fact. 

I have written Dewitt Wallace, editor of 
the Digest, suggesting to him that if the 
Digest has an honest intention of thoroughly 
discussing reclamation, there are several out- 
standing writers capable of handling the 
stories factually. I wish every person who 
knows reclamation’s true story of benefits 
would also write him. 

The Digest has done a disservice to the 
entire nation, and particularly to the busi- 
hess of reputable gathering, checking, and 
publishing of factual information. 





[From the Arizona Daily Star of April 11, 
1955] 
A DistorTep Story 
The Reader’s Digest, with its multimillion 


circulation, wields powerful editorial influ- 
ence in the United States. When this power 
is used to promote a special-interest group it 
fan become a telling weapon. 

In the May issue, we see the unfortunate 
Spectacle of the Digest not only promoting 
& special-interest group, but doing so with 
4 disregard for facts which is surprising in 
“h publication with the reputation the Di- 
gest enjovs. 

Tn an article entitled “Dollars Into Dust” 


the Digest launches an attack on reclama- 
uon in the United States, and therein de- 
a Several paragraphs to the central Ari- 
ona project, 
une article is carried under the by'ines of 
— A. Miller and Holman Harvey. Mr. 
Miller 18 a former Governor of Wyoming, and 
nh of the Hoover Commission Task 
mn, n Reclamation and Water Supply, 
ah uch his name will carry great weight 
“nose who read the article. 
uy wortunately, it was Mr. Harvey, and not 
: Miller, who visited Arizona gathering 


Gata for this report, 


“hairma 
Group 0 
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At the time he was here, Mr. Harvey was 
supplied with the facts about the central 
Arizona project. None Of these appeared in 
the article. 

To the contrary, the paragraphs devoted 
to the central Arizona project are based al- 
most completely on distortions created by 
California interests who are battling the Ari- 
zona project with every means at their dis- 
posal. 

And it is to the credit of these California 
interests, as propagandists, that they have 
been able to sell their distortions to a maga- 
zine with the circulation, infiuence, and 
reputation of the Digest. The article will 
mean much to the campaign they are waging. 

The central Arizona project Association 
realizes how much this article can hurt Ari- 
zona, and answered the allegations in an 
article carried in yesterday’s Star quoting 
David Brinegar, its executive secretary. 

Unfortunately, such an article published 
in Arizona can do almost nothing to remedy 
the damage done by the Digest article, and 
with that realization, the association has 
written the Digest asking whether it is in- 
terested in publishing a fair appraisal of 
reclamation, and the central Arizona project, 
or whether this biased and inaccurate report 
is to go unanswered in its pages. 

Whether through careless reporting and 
editing, or through intentional distortion, 
the Digest stands now in the position of 
pulling southern California’s chestnuts out 
of the fire, and using the half-truths and un- 
truths from California’s own battle guide. 

Whether the Digest is going to remedy the 
damage it has unfairly done to Arizona, and 
at the same time to its own reputation for 
accuracy and fairness, remains to be seen. 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to 
form a constitution and State government 


and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 3 minutes, and I do 
that for the purpose of summing up 
very briefly some of the arguments that 
have been made. I think it should be 
remembered that the Gallup polls taken 
in the last several years have shown that 
the people of the United States are for 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska by 
about 70 percent. 

The debate here today has been hon- 
est and sincere and hard, just as it was 
in the days when they were trying to 
admit California and Nebraska and Mis- 
Sissippi. Honest, sincere men then made 
the same arguments that today have 
been made against Hawaii and Alaska, 
that those Territories ought not to come 
in as States. They did come in, and of 
course time has proved those men wrong. 

May I point out also that the gover- 
nors of 11 Western States in their con- 
ference at Albuquerque in 1953 went on 
record unanimously for statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. The President of 
the United States and former President 
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Truman also favor it. The last three 
congressional committees that have been 
to Hawaii have come back recommend- 
ing statehood for Hawaii. Both politi- 
cal parties time and time again have 
placed this plank in their platforms. 

The bill before us is not a perfect bill. 
Under the rule under which we are 
working it is not even possible to change 
a comma or a couple of semicolons that 
ought to be ehanged in the bill. The 
Rules Committee reported out a rule that 
would not permit that. For the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, there are more 
than 50 committee amendments to this 
bill. I do not believe they should be 
considered en bloc. I do not know how 
long the House wants to stay here, for 
the Members have been here more than 
7 hours debating this bill in an earnest 
and sincere manner. I do want some 
time upon these committee amendments. 
Under the rules of the House 5 minutes 
can be had on each side on each amend- 
ment, the fifty-some-odd amendments 
might well take considerable time. I 
suggest that the Members are getting 
a little tired. I am not part of the 
leadership, but there is another day 
coming. If the Members want to stay 
here until midnight, I am quite capable 
of doing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to my very able colleague, a 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor]. 





Loyalty to Home State May Have Cost 
Trio Chance at Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Knoxville Journal of April 24, which was 
written by one of Tennessee’s most dis- 
tinguished historians, Mr. E. E. Patton: 
LOYALTY TO HoMeE SrTatre May Have Cost Trio 

CHANCE AT PRESIDENCY 
(By E. E. Patton) 


If, one of the shortest words in the English 
language has an extensive definition: sup- 
posing that; on condition that; in case that; 
whether; although; even though; condition; 
supposition. 

In May of 1860, the Republican National 
Convention nominated Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois as their candidate for high office of 
President of the United States and named 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine as his running- 
mate. 

Briefly, Hamlin was born in 1809; served 
in Congress from 1843 to 1847 and in the 
United States Senate from 1848 to 1856. 
During this service he was listed as a Demo- 
crat and supported the administration of 
Franklin Pierce with ability and fidelity. He 
was elected Governor of Maine in 1856 as a 
Republican. He changed political affiliation 
because of his attitude toward the slavery 
issue. After his term of service as Vice 
President he was again elected to the Senate 
and served from 1869 to 1881 when he was 
appointed American minister to Spain. 
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He was capable and loyal to Lincoln and 
his administration, but there was a war on at 
that time, “testing whether this Nation, or 
any nation, so conceived and so dedicated 
could long endure.” From December 1860, 
to June 1861, 11 Southern States went 
through the formality of passing ordinances 
of secession, declaring themselves out of the 
old Union and then members of the South- 
ern Confederacy. 

WAR CHANGES ATTITUDE 


But sometimes a war will change the atti- 
tude of men and states and nations. Some 
of the border States sent thousands of men 
into the Confederate armies and some of 
them were represented in the Confederate 
Congress and Senate. Tennessee was the last 
State to pass an ordinance of secession. The 
middle and western sections of the State 
were overwhelmingly secessionist, while east 
Tennessee voted and fought 9 to 1 for the 
old Federal Union. In the early part of 1862, 
the Union forces under General Grant cap- 
tured Fort Henry and Fort Donelson and this 
left the road open for the Federal forces to 
move on to Nashville and surrounding terri- 

ry. In 1862, President Lincoln persuaded 
Andrew Johnson, a Senator from Tennessee, 
to resign his seat in the Senate and become 
the military governor of Tennessee with the 
rank in the army of major general. 

When the Nation was approaching the 
e’ection of 1864, Lincoln was of the firm 
opinion that it would be beneficial for the 
Union forces if a border State man, of even 
one from one of the seceding States, could 
be nominated as his running mate. He held 
no doubt about the ability or loyalty of 
Hamlin. It was merely circumstances that 
controlled the situation. Now let’s take a 
look at 3 other men and see if 1 of them 
could have, would have, been nominated 
instead of Johnson. 


THREE COLLEGE MEN 


It will be remembered that Johnson never 
went to school a day in his life, yet he was 
well read and used good and correct lan- 
guage. But the other three whom we might 
have in mind, but for that ubiquitous “if,” 
Were coliege men; in fact, one of them was 
@ graduate of West Point, and that meant 
scholarship. 

The first of those three men was General 
Robert Edward Lee of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. He was of prominent lineage; was 
a graduate, second in his class, of West Point; 
married to the great granddaughter of Mrs. 
George Washington. As far as the record 
shows General Lee was never accused or even 
suspected of anything criminal, illegal, un- 
lawful, unethical, immoral in military, civil, 
and public life. 

When the war—the Confederate War— 
came on, General Lee was stationed in Wash- 
ington and had the confidence and support 
of President Lincoln and Gen. Winfield Scott, 
head of the Armed Forces of the Nation. 
It has been told, and there is no doubt of 
its authenticity, that President Lincoln had 
General Scott send a man to the home of 
General Lee and offer him the supreme com- 
mand of all the armies of the Nation. He 
Geclined because his conscience told him 
that his first loyalty was to his native 
Virginia. 

Had he accepted the generalship of all 
the armies the war would not have lasted 
so long and then General Lee would have 
been named as Lincoln’s running mate—if. 

John Bell was born 1797. He served in 
Congress from 1827 to 1841. He was elected 
Speaker of the House in 1834, defeated his 
colleague from Tennessee, James K. Polk. 
In 1835 and 1837, Polk defeated Bell for 
this high office. Nothing like this has ever 
happened to two men from the same State. 
It is known that Jackson was instrumental 
in Polk’s defeat of Bell and this caused Bell 
to hate Jackson and scorn Polk. Bell was a 

fember of the Senate from 1847 to 1859. 
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He was the candidate of the Constitutional- 
Union Party for the Presidency in 1860. 
When Tennessee seceded he went with his 
State. Had he remained loyal, he could have 
been elected in 1864—if. 


NATIVE OF KENTUCKY 


John Cabell Breckinridge is the last man 
of the if trio and he is one of the most 
outstanding characters in American history. 
He was a native of Kentucky, born in 1821. 
He had a classical education, was admitted 
to the bar when a very young man; was 
an orator of ability and one of the hand- 
somest men that American ever produced. 

He was elected to Congress when he was 
only 29 years of age and served with credit 
and distinction. The constitutional age for 
a Vice President is 35 and Breckinridge 
was a little over 36 when inaugurated. He 
presided over the Senate with fairness, abil- 
ity, and courtesy to all Members. He was 
elected to the United States Senate for the 
term beginning March 4, 1861. Within 5 
minutes after he laid down the Vice Presi- 
dent’s gavel, he was sworn in as a Senator. 
Lincoln called the Congress into extraor- 
dinary session on July 4, 1861, and Breck- 
inridge attended this session. He was bit- 
terly opposed to Lincoln’s war plans for sav- 
ing the Union. When the Congress ad- 
journed, he went back to Kentucky, and fail- 
ing to get the Commonwealth to endorse 
the Southern Confederacy, he joined the 
Confederate Army and remained in the army 
until the close of the war. He was expelled 
from the Senate in December of 1861. Dur- 
ing the last few months of the Confederacy, 
Breckinridge was Secretary of War under Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

Kentucky was a border Commonwealth: 
did not secede but had members in both 
house and senate of the Confederacy. Had 
Breckinridge remained loyal to the Union 
he would have been held in high esteem by 
Lincoln and would have had precedence 
over Johnson because of his superior educa- 
tion and his former experience in the Vice 
Presidency. 

But there emerges that ubiquitous if, 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN TH™ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to 
form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask recognition on this amend- 
ment. 

I do this to reassure my colleagues 
that the question of a constitution for 
the new State of Alaska is in the hands 
of Congress, because, on page 44, lines 
3 and 4, it says: 

The Congress shall within 60 legislative 


days after receipt thereof approve or disap- 
prove said constitution. 


This makes it an important part of 
the bill, because the Congress will be 
given an opportunity to have a look at 
the constitution that they may adopt in 
Alaska and thereby allay some of the 
fears of individuals who feel that some- 
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thing will be put in the constj 
adopted that might be contrar 
of our philosophy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? a 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yielq 

Mr. GROSS. And Congress wil] vote 
the constitution up or down without ay. 
thority to amend either one of the cop. 
stitutions that might be sent up? 

fr. MILLER of Nebraska. Conores 

will have a chance to approve or 
approve the constitution. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle 
man mean by amendments? Conores 
will have the right to amend the eon. 
stitutions that are sent up to us? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Conorec 
will have the right to approve or dis 
approve. ; 

Mr. GROSS. To amend or just to ap. 
prove or disapprove? : 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. To approy 
or disapprove. 

Mr. GROSS. Without the rignt 
amend? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That ; 
right. I think that is under the sam 
conditions adopted for all new States, 


tution 
Y to some 





Fact and Fantasy on Ukraine and 
Byelorussia ia the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak 
er, in a scholarly testimony submiite 
last week to the Senate Subcommitte 
on the United Nations Charter, Dr. Le 
E. Dobriansky, professor of economic 
at Georgetown University and presiden 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 0 
America, concluded his remarks on ree 
ommended measures of revision with th 
statement that— 

This may not be peaceful in the sense 0 
letting things be as they are, but things 4 
they are cannot contribute to true peace. 


In contrast to the hollow and pious ut 
terances made about the presently con 
stituted U. N. before this congressiona 
committee, this logically integrated tes 
timony demonstrates the complete trut! 
of this statement and urges the expul 
sion of all Communist delegations frou 
the U.N. 

This recommendation fully 
House Concurrent Resolution 89 whic! 
I have submitted, calling for the sam 
action by our Government. Moral lead 
ership in world affairs demands suc! 
action. The analysis provided by thi 
testimony shows how the United Stale 
can defeat Communist propaganda © 
such issues as imperialism and coloniat 
ism, by concentrating especially on “ 
captive non-Russian nations in the 50: 
viet Union. It instructively points 
some fantastic notions still entertal 
by several people, some even 11 higt 
places, with respect to Ukraine, Bye 
lorussia and the other non-Russian 4 


support 
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tions in the U.S. S. R.—this, despite the 
solid and remarkable disclosures of our 
own Select House Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression. 

For further public enlightenment on 
these crucial captive nations in the U.S. 
s. R., especially among journalists and 
commentators who are notorious for 
their errors in equating the Soviet Union 
with Russia, in referring to. these na- 
tions as “national minorities,” in speak- 
ing of 200 million Russians, I insert Dr. 
Dobriansky’s lucid statement into the 
RECORD: 

Fact AND FANTASY ON UKRAINE AND BYELO- 
RUSSIA IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Statement of Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 

I am most grateful for this opportunity 
to submit certain factually founded views 
pearing en several proposals related to the 
revision of the United Nations Charter. In 
this respect it isemy dutiful privilege to rep- 


resent the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 


America which is a uniquely united national 
organization representing one and a half 
million Americans of Ukrainian ancestry 


whose resources of knowledge and under- 
standing of problems pertaining to the Soviet 
Union are steadfastly devoted to the essen- 
tial and primary interests of our Nation. In 
a real, interrelated sense this testimony en- 
joys the propitious occasion not only of the 
studious proceedings of this distinguished 
committee but also of the current Bandung 


Conference where deliberations on imperial- 
ism, colonialism and the natural struggle for 
national independence are of prime moment. 
For, in short, should a certain proposal be 
approved by this committee, it would cer- 


tainly serve well the predatory interests of 
Moscow in contaminating further the minds 
of many members now attending this con- 
ference with the patent untruths that the 
United States is the “imperialist aggressor” 
at large in the world and that the U.S. 58. R. 
is the great proponent of national sover- 
eignty, freedom and independence. 


The somewhat fantastic, explicit or im- 
plicit proposal to recommend the elimina- 
tion of Ukraine and Byelorussia from mem- 
bership in the United Nations indubitably 
points to this undesired result and to a total 
absolute disadvantage for our country in the 
cold war, not to speak of a hot one. It is my 
special purpose here to analyze this proposal 
in the limited time available and to demon- 
strate in the most succinct manner possible 
its glaring invalidity and falsity from the 
viewpoints of historical fact, international 
law and general, interpretative, political 


judgment. When one begins to reflect 
soberly on the crucial importance of Ukraine 
in the complex of world relations and to 
understand the economic, political and mili- 


tary strategical significance of this largest 
non-Russian nation, not only in the Soviet 


Union but in Eastern Europe generally, then 
it becomes cbvious that an ill-advised pro- 
posal of this sort might cause considerable 
damage to our position in relation to the 
Communist imperial challenge. 


RANDOM SOURCES OF THE PROPOSAL 


In order to assume a full perspective on 
thi issue and simultaneously to afford com- 
plete ground for the critical analysis devel- 
Oped here, I wish to reproduce for the benefit 
of the committee members what may prop- 
erly be construed as random sources of the 
Proposal. It is evident that these sources, 
extracted almost exclusively from the staff 
Studies of this committee, run conspicuously 
a of elaborating with justification in his- 
na fact and law on any of their closely 
aoe Statements. Indeed, they appear 
te wwnee conceptions of thought that stand 
oe ‘riking disharmony with known realities 
4 the Soviet Union. This reproduction will 


enable us to reduce in essential terms the 
criteria that seem to underlie the proposal: 

1. In Staff Study No. 3 on the Problem of 
Membership in the United Nations, it is 
stated: 

“The membership of the Ukrainian S. S. R. 
and the Byelorussian S. S. R., for example, 
might be considered a precedent for the 
admission of territorial entities of question- 
able sovereignty” (p. 12). 

(a) Briefly, an appreciative understanding 
of the histories of Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
as so well shown in the Special Reports No. 4 
and 9 (Communist Takeover and Occupation 
of Ukraine—Byelorussia) of Select House 
Committee on Communist Aggression, could 
scarcely regard these large non-Russian na- 
tions as mere “territorial entities of ques- 
tionable sovereignty.’”’ Moreover, it should 
be recalled here that India was admitted 
into the U.N. before it attained to the status 
of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth. 
Nor should the fact be overlooked that 
Canada exercised sovereignty and enjoyed 
the right of legation long before the British 
Empire was transformed into a union of 
entirely independent nations. 

2. In Staff Study No. 4 on Representation 
and Voting in the United Nations General 
Assembly, it is stated with reference to one- 
State one-vote principie: 

“The only exception to this principle is to 
be found in the privileged position of the 
Soviet Union. At the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, in accordance with an arrangement 
made at the Yalta Conference, Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine—which are constituent re- 
publics of the U.S. S. R. and do not qualify 
as ‘states’ in the strict sense of that term— 
were admitted as U.N. members. They each 
have 1 vote which, combined with that of 
the Soviet Union, make a total of 3 votes 
for 1 country. 

“Actually, this arrangement involves far 
more than two additional votes for the Soviet 
Union. She is also entitled to two additional 
delegations. This not only triples her voting 
power, it triples her speaking power as well” 
(p. 3). 

(a) Here, too, if we are to speak in the 
strict sense of terms, a sound knowledge of 
the Soviet Union and east European history 
compels us to view the U.S. S. R. itself as 
an empire, built on the imperialist founda- 
tions of the old czarist Russian empire, and 
not as a state, in the strict sense of that term. 
Amply supported by history and the major 
criteria of international law, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia possess in the fullest degree the 
same basic qualifications of a state as do 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, the free dele- 
gations of whom we continue to recognize, 
or Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
others which today find themselves in the 
expanded confinements of this empire. The 
term Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
should not blind us in regard to the sub- 
stantially identical histories, plights and en- 
slavement of all these countries and national 
states in recent times. This nomer refers 
to an empire nucleus upon which Moscow 
seeks to erect some day the World Union of 
Soviet Republics. 

(b) Furthermore, the apparent stress 
placed on the matters of two additional 
votes and triple speaking power becomes, in 
the light of the full facts of the case, an 
emphasis upon the superficial. First, it is 
weil known by students of the subject, as 
well as attested to by Senator Vandenberg, 
Mr. Stettinius and others, that Stalin pressed 
for the admission of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
into the U. N. not for the mere reason of 
gaining 2 more votes but primarily and 
chiefly to appease the intense patriotic na- 
tionalism raging in these 2 countries at the 
time. Second, accounting for the other na- 
tions in the U. S. 8S. R. as well, Stalin, with 
typical Communist foresight, urged their ad- 
mission in order to impress upon all colonial 
nations, such as those now attending the 


Bandung Conference, that Moscow metes out 
equal treatment to all the nations in the 
Soviet Union, the non-Russian and the Rus- 
sian one. Third, it should be observed that 
with 2, 3 or more votes Moscow still falls far 
short of any majority in the U. N. Assembly, 
and with its possession of the veto it didn't 
even require the 2 additional votes to ac- 
complish its undermining work. And lastly, 
speaking power is ultimately and soundly 
measured not by the number that speak but 
by the productive ideas, the telling facts, 
the dedicated passion by which only one 
need courageously make his stand. There is 
in Congress today a resolution submitted by 
Congressman Mappven of Indiana, and fully 
supported by all the members of the former 
Select House Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression that provides infinite speaking power 
for our delegates in the U.N. if they would 
only, with forthright purpose, use the abund- 
ance of material accumulated by this unique 
committee on the endless crimes committed 
by Moscow against humanity. 

3. Again, in Staff Study No. 4 on Repre- 
sentation and Voting in the United Nations 
General Assembly it is stated: 

“The principle of 1-state 1-vote results in 
glaring ineqaulities in the General Assembly. 
Only 9 states can boast a population of 40 
million or more. Some 26 states have a pop- 
ulation of 5 million or under, including Ice- 
land with 146,000 and Luxembourg with 
300,000. Three countries—China, India, and 
the Soviet Union—contain more than half 
the total U. N. population of roughly 1,800 
million’ (pp. 4-5). 

(a) Although from a scholarly viewpoint 
the statistics provided on the populations of 
the U. S. S. R., Ukraine and Byelorussia, on 
pages 20-21 of this study, are subject to 
rather severe criticism, it is evident again, in 
the above passage, tha the nature of the So- 
viet Union is not accurately understood. 
This inevitably reflects on one’s understand- 
ing of the problem at hand. China and 
India, despite various regional differences in 
each, are national units with distinctive 
individual national consciousness animating 
a territorial embodiment known as a coun- 
try. If we accept the sound definition of a 
country as “the territory of nation that has 
a distinct existence as to name, language, 
customs, government, and the like” (the 
Winston Dictionary, p. 223), then to charac- 
terize the Soviet Union as a country, in the 
same vein as China and India, leads us far 
astray. In truth, as an empire the Soviet 
Union embraces many countries in which 
reside different nations that speak different 
languages, that nurture different customs, 
that maintain separate governments, and the 
like. Ukraine, with roughly a population of 
40 million, and Byelorussia with about 10 
million are such countries, native lands to 
its respective peoples, as our country is to us. 

4. In Staff Study No. 6 on Budgetary and 
Financial Problems of the United Nations 
it is stated: 

“Senator ALEXANDER WILEY reports that on 
one day in 1952, for example, he listened toa 
member of the Ukrainian delegation in one 
committee of the General Assembly speak 
with great pride of the remarkable economic 
progress his country has made since the war. 
The Senator then went to another committee 
where he heard a second member of the 
Ukrainian delegation explain with equal fer- 
vor why his government was unable to in- 
crease its contribution to the U. N. budget” 

. 3). 
~ In Staff Study No. 4 on Representation 
and Voting in the United Nations General 
Assembly, in the preface written by Senator 
Wriey, it is stated: 

“The General Assembly is based upon the 
idea of sovereign equality of states and the 
principle of one-state-one-vote prevails. 
The only exception to this principle is the 
Soviet Union which, under the agreement 
reached at Yalta, obtained the admission of 
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Byelorussia and the Ukraine as full members 
of the United Nations. This concession not 
only gave the Soviet Union three times the 
voting power she deserves; what is even 
worse, it tripled her speaking power in the 
General Assembly. 

“Like many other delegates to the General 
Assembly, I have had to sit by the hour and 
listen to the repetitive tirades of the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, and the Ukraine. When 
the time comes to consider the revision of 
the charter we should protest this arrange- 
ment. Byelorussia and the Ukraine are con- 
stituent states of the Soviet Union—some- 
what like Texas and New York are consti- 
tuent States of our own Federal Republic. 
If they deserve separate representation, then 
we should seek additional votes for Texas, 
New York, Wisconsin, and the other States 
of the Union” (p. III). 

(a) Immediately, in the first passage 
quoted above and with specific relation to 
our preceding critical observations, it will 
be noted that in reference to the delegates 
from Ukraine proper and accurate usage is 
employed in such terms as “his country” and 
“his government.” This obvious contrast 
to the previous accounts indicates the de- 
gree of confusion that permeates these 
studies on this particular subject. 

-(b) Moreover, it is clearly evident from 
the first and second passages that Senator 
WILEY’s immediate experience with the be- 
havior of the Ukrainian delegates, for which 
the people of Ukraine are hardly blame- 
worthy, was not exactly a pleasant one. 
However, I am certain that the distinguished 
Senator, for whom I have great respect, will 
agree with me that disturbed feelings and 
subjective discomposure are scarcely accep- 
table bases for a proposal as serious as the 
one now under consideration. Also, one 
cannot but feel reasonably certain that the 
Communist delegates from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia contribute equally to the vit- 
riolic tirades that cause mental disquietude 
for some of the other delegates. This is the 
nature of Communist tactics which, again, 
can be easily thwarted by the incessant and 
persistent use of the weapons of truth, fact 
and conviction which have been so remark- 
ably fashioned by the Select House Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression and which, for 
the first time in our Government, penetrate 
deep into the heart of the empire within 
an empire, namely the Soviet Union. 

(c) In these passages, too, the other points 
have been adequately treated above except 
one, namely the fallacious comparison made 
between Ukraine and Byelorussia and Texas 
and New York. When Senator WILEy first 
began publicly to draw this comparison last 
year, I felt compelled to write a detailed 
letter to him, pointing out the utter fallacy 
of this unfortunate comparison. I request 
the inclusion of a copy of this letter, dated 
November 23, 1954, in the record of these 
hearings. Furthermore, in all intellectual 
honesty, I cannot at this point refrain from 
stating that in full view of all the knowledge 
and data on Ukraine and the other non- 
Russian nations of the U.S. S. R. which have 
been made accessible here these past 5 years, 
it is most disappointing to witness utter- 
ances contravening the most elementary 
matters of fact. In this regard, whatever 
else might be thought of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill at Yalta, to 
their intellectual credit it must be admitted 
that they understood the basic structural 
distinctions between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and clearly recognized the 
essential facts that the latter is not a nation 
and a Federal republic like the former and 
that the position of Ukraine in the U.S.5S.R. 
cannot be likened to that of Texas or any 
other State in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In part of President Roosevelt’s words, 


“the U. S. S. R. has a different national 
The United States has one lan- 
(Yalta 


structure. 
guage and one foreign minister.” 
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Conference records, New York Times, March 
17, 1955.) 

Before even delving into the reasons ex- 
plaining the fallacy of this comparison, one 
could logically dwell on this significant 
point engendered by the comparison and 
draw his safe and sound conclusions. Are 
we to construe now that Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, which suffered the same forced 
incorporation into the Soviet Union as 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and the other non- 
Russian nations had in the 1920’s, are State 
counterparts of Idaho, Utah and Arizona? 
If Poland should nominally be included in 
the empire within an empire, although func- 
tionally its position now is the same in every 
basic respect as those of Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, would it be rational to regard it as 
a State counterpart of Nevada or Oregon? 
These pointed questions hinge on a histori- 
cal projection of Russian Communist im- 
perialism since the early 1920's, but aside 
from this they obviously would be answered 
logically in the negative. The instant span 
of historical time between the experiences 
of these nations with Russian Communist 
imperialism commencing in the 1940’s and 
those of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia and Turke- 
stan starting in the 1920’s surely does not, 
therefore, transform the latter into States 
like Texas, Wisconsin, New York, Massachu- 
setts or any of the others in our Republic. 

If in a sound, scientific manner any par- 
allel is to be drawn, it is between the United 
States and the Russian Soviet Federative So- 
cialist Republic, for the two are integrated, 
federal structures. There can be no accu- 
rate analogy in constitutional or interna- 
tion law, nor in history, between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. As shown in this memorandum on 
membership of the Ukrainian S. 8. R. in the 
United Nations and the forthcoming U. N. 
Charter amendment, which was prepared for 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica by Roman Olesnicki, an author and close 
observer of East European affairs, and which 
I request be incorporated in the record of 
these hearings, the closest analogy to the 
Soviet Union is the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In this connection it should be 
noted that the Crown, the Imperial Coun- 
cil, and Parliament in London exercise in- 
fluence on the affairs of the Commonwealth's 
member nations, but this in no way de- 
tracts from their recognition as sovereign 
states. 

Bearing this analogy in mind, then, one 
can now view the reasons as to why the com- 
parison of Ukraine and Byelorussia with 
Texas and New York rests on completely 
spurious grounds: 

1. The United States is a nation: the Soviet 
Union is an empire of nations with differ- 
ent languages, separate histories, diverse cul- 
tures, many native lands; 

2. The inhabitants of Texas, Wisconsin, 
New York, etc., are conscious integral parts 
of a single nation: those of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, as well as of other non-Russian 
nations in the U. S. S. R., are conscious, in- 
tegral national units in themselves; 

3. A Texan visiting or residing in Wis- 
consin or New York is in every basic respect 
“at home”: a Ukrainian or Byelorussian in 
Georgia, Turkestan, or the Russian S. F. 5S. R. 
is in a foreign land with a different lan- 
guage, customs, traditions, etc.; 

4. True, Texas and others have their de- 
fined territories, flags, and seals, a State con- 
stitution, budget, administration, and judi- 
ciary: as any national state, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia possess all of this as well as 
additional major attributes of a sovereign 
state, including population with its own 
citizenship, separate ministries of foreign af- 
fairs and defense, individual national an- 
thems, and the right to maintain foreign 
relations and own armed forces. Our Con- 
stitution in article I, section 10, denies to 
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the States of the Union any partic 
in foreign affairs: 
in chapter II, article 18a, acknowledge 
unqualified right of Union Republics to 
ter into direct relations with foreign st 


ipatio 
the Soviet Constitution 
S the 
en. 
and this right has been amp! teas 
Ukraine and Byelorussia; — a 
5. Neither Texas nor Wisconsin 
York has the right of secession: 
Byelorussia, and other national st 
Soviet Union have this right. 
The paramount fact of legal distinction 
is that in the one the source of a}! internal 
and external power is the Ukrainian nation 
whereas in the case of Texas, etc., no eth 
Separate and independent source exists 
5. In an interview reported by the U S 
News & World Report of November 25 1954, 
Ambassador Lodge stated: oe 
“If they’ve got the Ukraine and Byelorus 
sia, then we certainly ought to have Tex : 
and I would add Massachusetts.” " 
(a) Quite plainly, what was said in con. 
nection with Texas, Wisconsin, and New York 
applies equally and wholly to Massachusetts 
as well. This unthinking quoted statement 
is, as some of the previous ones. simply a 
product of a void of historical understandino 
concerning Ukraine Byelorussia, the several 
other non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union, and the very formation and develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union itself. As in num. 
erous other fields of human knowledge, one 
cannot begin to grasp the meaningful signifi. 
cance of this considered proposal, as wel] 
as other political problems and issues re- 
garding this important area, without the 
broad perspective and intellectual percep- 
tion that history furnishes. Perhaps no- 
where in official public print can one find 
the true, sequential historical presentation 
of the origin and development of Russian 
Communist imperialism, beginning with the 
destruction of the independent non-Russian 
states of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, and 
others in 1917-20, than in the innovating 
Summary Report of the Select House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression (pp. 11-28) 
The dominant, significant fact is that 
Ukraine, despite many political restrictions, 
was regarded as a sovereign state long before 
its admission into the U. N. It is little 
wonder that hardly a ripple of doubt or 
opposition was manifested at the time of 


nor New 
Ukraine, 
ates in the 





its admission as a charter member. Even in 
the expansive framework of the imperial Rus- 
sian Empire its sovereignty was recognized 
When the non-Russian revolution of national 
independence swept the Empire in 1917-18 


this sovereignty was completely asserted and 
crystallized in the form of the independent 
Ukrainian National Republic which in demo- 
cratic, pluralistic terms of institutiona! au- 
thority was, therefore, not a new sovereign 
state but one delivered from relative caj 
tivity. This independent state of an 4l- 
ways sovereign nation was quickly recog- 
nized by the government of Soviet Russia on 
December 17, 1917, followed soon thereaiter 
by France and others. It was a signatory 





power in the Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
in 1918 and entered into treaties with Poland 
and other sovereign nations. Following 1's 


early victimization by Russian Communist 
imperialism, Ukraine, now in the form of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Was 
a signatory to the 1921 Treaty of Riga, along 
with Poland and the Russian 8. F. S. R 
Its entrance in 1923 into the so-called volun- 
tary union of equal republics, known 4s the 
U. S. S. R., was on the basis of a sove 
estate which has been observed constitut! 
ally ever since. These are only a few 0! the 
essential facts that cannot be ignored, and 
for a more detailed account of this phase of 
the issue I wish to submit into the record 
of this proceeding a memorandum writteh by 
Dr. S. Wytwycky, president of the Ukrainian 
National Council, an emigre body in West¢! 
Germany. eh 

(b) From the viewpoint of fnternation®’ 
law Ukraine possesses all the attributes “ 
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sovereign state, although its general po- 
sitionl position is no different from that of 
poland or Czechoslovakia. In its foreign 

vations it has signed a number of bilateral 
ae under international law, as, for example, 
the UNRRA treaty on relief, a treaty with 
poland on minorities, and peace treaties with 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. It 
re a member of numerous international or- 
ganizations, like the Universal Postal Union, 
International Organization of Telecommu- 
nications, etc. In its being it meets with 
the criteria of a state as a person of inter- 
national law as set forth, for example, in the 
Inter-American Convention of Rights and 
Duties of States at Montevideo in 1933, pro- 
yiding qualifications of a permanent popu- 
a defined territory, government and 
capacity to enter into relations with other 
states. The majority of the original mem- 
per states of the U. N. recognize this con- 
Here, too, for a more detailed ex- 


lation, 


ention. 

position of this issue in the light of inter- 
national law and the complications and con- 
tradictions into which we would plunge our- 
selves With the Wiley-Lodge proposal, I ask 
for submission into the record the scholarly 
articles by Dr. Matthew Stachiw on U. N. 
Membership of Nations Dominated by Com- 


munists and by Dr. Bohdan Halaichuk on 
Has the United States Recognized Ukraine? 
both of which appear in the winter issue of 
the Ukrainian Quarterly, a listed scholarly 
journal devoted to East European affairs. 


J 
MAJOR POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PROPOSAL 


The contemporary complex of world rela- 
tions and affairs renders it clearly axiomatic 
that whatever we propose and do in what- 
ever sphere of our foreign activities, precipi- 
tates repercussions in other quarters of the 
globe. Consideration and official action on 
this proposal will certainly not be without 
its major political consequences. The rea- 
soned analysis pursued here leads to the 
following logical consequences of a character 
definitely unfavorable and adverse to the 
position of our country in the present strug- 
gle: 

1, Based on a gross misconception of mod- 
ern East European history and unfamiliarity 
with concrete data, the proposal will be 
viewed by the Ukrainian nation and people 
as another obstacle thrown in its path to- 
ward the achievement of genuine national 
independence. They remember the obstacles, 
born of ignorance, that were created by some 
Western democracies in the years following 
World War I, which contributed to the un- 
dermining of their independent Republic 
and the entrenchment of Russian commu- 
nism that, ironically enough, threatens our 
very existence as an independent nation to- 
aay. 

2. Being tantamount to a negation of the 
distinctive national and cultural substances 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples, 
which in any democratic analysis of sover- 
eignty is its ultimate source and repository, 
the proposal stands to alienate rather than 
befriend the minds and hearts of these na- 
tions. In World War II the German Nazis 
alienated them and lost the war on the East- 
ern Front. Are we to incur such losses in 
the cold war and be ill-prepared for an ever 
possible hot one? 

3. The proposal represents an irrational 
denial of the aspirations, untold sufferings, 
_ heroic resistance of these two large 
»iavic nations against the foreign yoke of 
Moscow, and cannot but produce an un- 
favorable reflection on our own moral stat- 
ure in world leadership. 
: * This revisionist proposal, even if seri- 
a considered, no less passed and officially 
su mitted, provides Moscow with a powerful 
. aoe weapon in its current efforts of con- 
‘dation in Ukraine and Byelorussia. In 
ag year it has gone to considerable 
‘a view pretending to be the guardian of 
© ireedom and independence of these na- 
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tions, as shown in the enumeration of events 
in this editorial in the Ukrainian Bulletin 
on Ukraine—the Unused Weapon in the War 
Against Communism (March 15, 1955), 
which I request be included in the record. 
Now Moscow would be able to point to “im- 
perialist America” as the power denying 
these two nations recognition and member- 
ship in the world council of nations. 

5. The proposal will unquestionably pro- 
vide Soviet spokesmen in the U. N. with 
abundant propaganda ammunition against 
our country in their defense of the sover- 
eignty of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
nations. In the eyes of the colonial and de- 

endent nations of the world they will as- 
sume in some degree the role of the great 
defender of the cause of equal national 
sovereignty. 

6. The proposal is doubtlessly no source 
of hope and encouragement to resistance 
groups in these countries, notably the 
Ukrainian insurgent army, whose political 
underground systems extend in activity and 
effect to distant places like Vorkuta and have 
contributed heavily to the grain and food 
crisis in the Soviet Union. On the contrary, 
it can only breed discouragement and dis- 
illusion. 

7. This proposal to eliminate the Uxrain- 
ian and Byelorussian nations from member- 
ship in the U.N. constitutes a stamp of ap- 
proval of imperialism and colonialism at the 
very moment when, as Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH declared the other day before 
the Overseas Press Club, we should seize the 
initiative and show the Asianwifrican con- 
ference at Bandung that ‘‘we are the oppo- 
nents of colonialism; that the Communists 
are the present-day advocates of colonial- 
ism.”” No better examples of Communist 
colonialism can be found than among the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 
We should advance their national sover- 
eignty, not deny it. 


RECOMMENDED MEASURES ON REVISION 


In conclusion, we are in total accord with 
the administration’s decision favoring the 
convening of a conference on revision. We 
seek and favor in preparation for this event 
the following steps and recommended meas- 
ures on revision of the U. N. Charter: 

1. Complete rejection by this committee 
of any explicit or implicit proposal aimed 
at the elimination of Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia as member states in the U. N. 

2. Use and employment of every technical 
device to render clear and distinct expres- 
sion and interpretation to our determination 
net to allow any legal encroachments upon 
the processes of law afforded by our Consti- 
tution as the supreme law of the land and 
any suggestion bearing on an imputed evolu- 
tion of world government. 

3. The moral and forthright ejection of the 
Communist delegations from the U. N. on 
the basis of a clear distinction between the 
sound recognition of nations and their peace- 
loving peopies and the incongruous recogni- 
tion of hand-picked representatives who are 
parties to a criminal world conspiracy under 
the centralized direetion of the Communist 
Party dictatorship in Moscow which behind 
its necessary Iron Curtain is planning for our 
destruction as a nation in these very mo- 
ments. 

4. On the basis of precedent set in the 
League of Nations, the concrete provision of 
vacant seats in the U. N. for the sovereign 
nations of federated Russia, Poland, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Czechio, Hungary, Slovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, and 
Turkestan, as the sound formative ground- 
work of a universality of membership of 
nations and the truthful acceptance of rep- 
resentatives accredited by the free will of 
the individual nations. 

Pious utterances about the ideals and ob- 
jectives of the U. N. cannot obscure the 
criminal deeds and aggressions of Moscow 
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against nations and peoples. They will surely 
remain hollow utterances until the truths 
of such crimes and aggressions are faced 
squarely, morally, and courageously. These 
recommendations are founded on fact and 
moral and political principle. They are based 
on the wealth of evidence and findings of 
the unique Select House Committee on Com- 
munist aggression. They rest on the knowl- 
edge of the long agonies and struggles of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples who 
have exacted from their foreign oppressor 
observances which it is proposed that we 
deny tothem. They put forth an investment 
in the future when all these sovereign na- 
ions could completely assert themselves in 
states independent of the Communist Party 
dictatorship in Moscow. They lay the ground 
for a tremendous show of initiative in dem- 
onstrating to the member nations now at the 
Bandung Conference that the United States 
is the true defender of the sovereignty of 
nations and that the Soviet Union itself is 
the empire of the worst kind of colonialism 
and imperialism. This may not be peaceful 
in the sense of letting things be as they are, 
but things as they are cannot contribute to 
true peace. 





Report by Chief of Police Robert V. 


Murray on Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
made by the Chief of Police of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Robert V. Murray, as 
chairman of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, in connection 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Murray has compiled a thought- 
ful report, which includes the composite 
attitude of a number of chiefs of police. 
While there may be some parts of the 
report which I, as Chairman of the Sub- 
committee To Investigate the Problems 
of Juvenile Delinquency, do not agree 
with, nevertheless, in view of the great 
interest in the problem, I believe it 
should be printed in the Recorp for the 
information of all who are interested in 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY COM=- 
MITTEE, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION Or 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, 1954 
Compiled by: Chief Robert V. Murray, 

Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Papers submitted: Chief H. J. Lawrence, 
Seattle, Wash.; Commissioner Beverly Ober, 
Baltimore, Md.; Commissioner Timothy J. 
O’Connor, Chicago, Ill.; Superintendent Ed- 
ward W. Fallon, Boston, Mass.; Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Deputy Chief Thad F. Brown, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Chief Constable John Chisholm, To- 
ronto, Canada; Superintendent Edwin Mor- 
gan, Detroit, Mich. 

Other committee members: Commissioner 
Harold P. Caldwell, Omaha, Nebr.; Chief H. 
T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga. 

This final report of the juvenile delin- 
quency committee has been approved unan- 
imously by the members of the committee. 
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The report represents a consolidation in 
summary form of material taken from the 
papers submitted by members of the com- 
mittee. In addition to these papers, the re- 
port also contains material from other 
sources properly credited. 

While all papers have been submitted for 
inclusion in the Police Year Book so that in- 
Gividual views will be reproduced as sub- 
mitted to the committee, it would be too 
time-consuming and impractical at this time 
to present each in its entirety, although they 
well deserve such recognition; therefore, we 
shall endeavor to present no more than a 
brief review of the highlights of the material 
without indicating the various papers from 
which taken. 

To all of the police executives who sub- 
mitted material for the preparation of this 
report I wish to express my deepest appre- 
ciation; the papers were indicative of care- 
ful preparation and thorough exploration of 
the subject matter. 

Everyone engaged in law enforcement rec- 
ognizes that the problem of the juvenile 
offender is one of increasing significance. 
Without any elaborate compilation of sta- 
tistics, we can agree that more serious of- 
fenses are being committeed by persons in 
the juvenile age groups, and that the age at 
which juveniles come into conflict with the 
law is gradually lowering. I believe we can 
further agree that the general citizenry of 
our country, particularly in our larger cities, 
have become increasingly conscious of the 
juvenile problem, sometimes almost to the 
point of hysteria. Citizen concern has been 
indicated through the establishment and ex- 
pansion of youth programs throughout the 
country, the creation of a special juvenile 
delinquency project under the supervision of 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the comprehensive investigation 
of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Hendrickson. 

Law-enforcement officers also recognize, 
however, that the juvenile problem must be 
viewed in its proper perspective as just one 
of the many complex activities confronting 
enforcement Officials; that juvenile delin- 
quency is the product of many factors in the 
community not within the scope of control 
of law enforcement; and that the role of the 
police in prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency must be carefully delineated 
and defined in order to fulfill our. responsi- 
bilities to the public and develop the proper 
working relationships with other community 
services. 

There are those who have questioned, and 
justly so, the role of the police department 
in handling such juvenile cases as truancy, 
minor mischievous acts, and related juvenile 
actions. With all the organizations, pro- 
grams, and activities designed for, staffed 
and equipped for, the handling of these 
juvenile actions, we find this problem to- 
gether with other similar functions, assigned 
tous. Also, there is a question as to whether 
the use of large numbers of police officers in 
specialized activities such as boys’ clubs, 
schoolboy patrols, and other delinquency 
preventive activities justifies itself. Could 
not other civilian agencies or groups jus} as 
effectively handle these programs? 

On the other hand, when a serious crime 
is committed and we are calied to investigate, 
there is no mistaking the role of the police 
department. Yet, although we rarely ever 
know whether it was committed by a juvenile 
or an adult until the individual is taken into 
custody, there are those who feel that the 
police should immediately, upon finding a 
juvenile involved, turn the case over to some 
other agency to handle. We cannot agree 
with this contention, although, of course, 
the first offender should be given every con- 
sideration if the crime is not too serious. 
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But; when one serious crime after another is 
committed, the hardened young criminal 
should know that he is going to be dealt with 
accordingly. Many of these juveniles are 
juvenile in age only, but have the intelli- 
gence, physical appearance, and ability to 
commit some of the most heinous crimes 
known to man. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in the December 1953 
issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 
stated in part the following: “The juvenile 
crime problem has reached a point where it 
calls for a clear and unsentimental analysis 
of the offenses being committed by minors. 
The large number of children just begin- 
ning to reach the minimum delinquency age 
foreshadows a dangerous situation within a 
few years unless something is done to reduce 
the high crime rate prevalent in this seg- 
ment of our society. The offenses being 
committed by minors are serious crimes, not 
the pranks of adolescent children. ‘The grav- 
ity of most of them is obvious if the observer 
simply places himself or a member of his own 
family in the position of the victim.” 

At this point we should note that no one 
in the law-enforcement profession feels that 
corporal punishment is a sure and certain 
cure-all for every phase of delinquency, but 
many of us do not agree with the manner in 
which the conduct of repeated juvenile of- 
fenders is often condoned. There certainly 
must exist some rational middle course that 
can be followed. 

Truancy and petty theft committed by un- 
derprivileged youths can to some extent be 
understood, but the wanton and malicious 
damage to public and private property is 
hard to explain. Yet, there is no evidence 
that there is any wave of malicious damage 
by youthful vandals wantonly smashing the 
property of their own parents and guardians. 
This would rather indicate that these de- 
linquents do recognize some line of demar- 
cation, otherwise such acts would be com- 
mitted in their own homes, but we know 
how long that would be permitted. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover further says: “Juve- 
nile crime is partially a police problem, and 
one of the finest law enforcement develop- 
ments of this century is the preventive work 
sponsored by city police departments and 
sheriffs’ offices all over the country. The 
problem is not one for police officers alone, 
however. My personal belief is that the 
forces which compound this problem spring 
from sources deep within the social, political 
and economic structure of our society. They 
are to be found in the general state of pub- 
lic morals, the relative respect or lack of 
respect for person and property in an age 
convulsed by war and revolution, the over- 
crowding of schools and playgrounds in con- 
gested urban areas, the inadequacy—for 
whatever the cause—of parental supervision, 
and numerous other factors. If this is true, 
responsible action against the problem must 
be taken not only by the police but by the 
courts, schools, parents, newspapers, radio 
and television and every other segment of 
our society which bears either a private or a 
general responsibility to the children of this 
complex age in which we live.” 

We realize that juvenile delinquency is 
universal, and, in one sense, it is the most 
important problem confronting police, since 
over half of the inmates in penal institu- 
tions have been juvenile delinquents. This 
means that if we are to control crime we 
must begin our efforts in the field of juvenile 
delinguency. As stated before, it is not only 
a police problem but a responsibility of 
every community. Anything that affects the 
community affects the juvenile problem. 
Parents and community must expect be- 
havior disorders in children, for misbehavior 
is a natural result of growing up and learn- 
ing. 

It is not to be wondered in these troubled 
times, with its attendant insecurity, that 
juveniles should react to these tensions with 
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an increase of anti-social behavior. This 
increase presents a challenge to the home 
school, church, and the community, ang 
when these fail to function, the unadjusteq 
child comes to the attention of the Police 
The most significant single influence on the 
character and personality of a child js his 
family life. Training a child to become q 
useful member of society is one of the great. 
est responsibilities of parenthood. The child 
is expected to acquire such values as re. 
spect for the rights of others, respect {oy 
property, neighborliness, good sportsman. 
ship, self-control, truthfulness, and consiq. 
eration of others. This must be done early 
in life. For the child to learn these values 
they must be exemplified and taught in the 
family circle. When parental protection js 
either lacking or inadequate, the social re. 
sources of the community must be extendeq 
to the child in need. 

Allowing for exceptions, we do, however, 
recognize that delinquents are generally the 
product of bad homes where contributory 
factors are: 

(a) Broken homes—parents separated or 
divorced. 

(b) Bad family atmosphere with lack of 
cooperation between parents. 

(c) No church or Sunday school associa- 
tion. 

(d) Absence of guidance in methods of 
general behavior and sense of responsibility 
and respect for rights of others. 

(e) Failure to teach children how to be- 
come socially normal and acceptable to com- 
munity life. 

(f) Bad example in living. Poor house 
management often resultant from alcohol- 
ism. 

Here are some of the conclusions arrived 
at as the causes of juvenile delinquency and 
I think they further point out to us that 
this problem must be a matter for the en- 
tire community, not for any one group or 
agency: 

1. Bad companionship: This means in most 
cases being forced into companionship with 
older children who have known tendencies 
toward delinquency. 

2. Declining respect for all authority: In 
the majority of these cases the child is but 
aping adult persons with whom he lives or 
associates. 

3. Lack of home supervision: This is due 
to death, separation, desertion, or divorce of 
either or both parents. 

4. Lack of religious training and educa- 
tion: This has been greatly alleviated lately 
by reason of a resurgence of religious faith 
brought on by world conditions. 

5. Lack of adequate punishment: There |s 
often a lack of cooperation between the po- 
lice and juvenile court authorities to see 
that the punishment for the juvenile o/- 
fender is commensurate with the act com- 
mitted. The results are a decline in respect 
by juveniles for both the court and the 


police. 
6. Employment of mother and father: This 
leaves the child to its own devices during te 


day and in a number of cases also nightly. 

7. Newspaper publicity of crime news 
Through no intention on the part of te 
newspapers the juvenile is made aware of 
various crimes that have been committed by 
adults and other juveniles and the resultant 
court adjudications that stimulate desires. 

8. Radio, television, and movie programs 
A number of these programs tend to educate 
the young minds in criminal techniques 
To these could be added the so-called crime 
comic books. 

9. Money madness: This is called vividly to 
mind upon the full realization that all activi- 
ties of our modern civilization have 4 dollar 
sign as the motivating factor. , 

10. Court procedure: The cooperation ol 
police and prosecutors in preventing U!- 
necessary delays in court procedures will do 
much toward bolstering the public’s coP 
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nt. 
tore Hangouts: Those questionable places 


of rendezvous frequented by youths and 
en-aged girls in each community. 

"s Responsibilities of youth: The sad lack 

of any real responsibilities or duties that 

are usually associated with family life. 

13, Recreational facilities: The urgent need 
of more and better recreational facilities 
for the growing children of the community 
to allow for the expending of youthful 
energy in proper channels. 

14, Housing-project problem: These mod- 
ern urban housing units tend to place hun- 
dreds of families into a tight area wherein 
q serious problem has arisen as to schooling, 
shopping, and, most important of all, recrea- 
tional facilities for the young. These are 
nonexistent in many cases, and the young are 
forced to seek their companions and recrea- 
ion under undesirable conditions. 

Now there are several of these points that 
should be forcibly brought to your attention 
because they have become a matter of na- 
tional concern. One is the steady diet of 
violent crime in the form of television and 
radio programs, motion pictures, novels, 
magazines, and so-called comic books which 
is fed to our young people today. 

The glorification of gangsters, gunmen, 
and hoodlums has amounted to, not hero 
worship, but hoodlum worship in recent 
years. A reporter kept a tally on television 
shows in the early evening when young chil- 
dren ordinarily watch television, and there 
were 18 assorted violent crimes portrayed 
against the person, including murders by 
shooting, stabbing, strangling, and poison- 
ing, several assaults on the person, and other 
miscellaneous crimes. This in one evening. 

Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, after his re- 
lease from a Communist prison camp and 
over 3 years away from this country, stated 
in a press interview that he was disturbed 
upon his return to the United States by the 
crime programs on radio and television, by 
the comic strips and comic books at every 
newsstand, and by the emphasis on sex— 
suggestive pictures and stories. He felt that 
it wasn't good for the coming generations, 
and I am sure we all agree that it is bound 
to have a bad effect on the young people 
of this country by making crime common- 
place and lowering the moral standards of 
our youth. 

With reference to the sale and distribu- 
tion of immoral literature, there has been 
much agitation in this field and the pub- 
lishers who are profiting from the sale of 
this literature exert power to influence 
again censorship. There has been devel- 
oped the attitude that what should be sup- 
pressed is merely a matter of personal opin- 
ion. However, in nearly every instance 
where groups of young outlaws or delin- 
quents have been apprehended, quantities 
of such salacious literature have been found 
in their possession, Certainly the reading 
of this filth tends to deteriorate character 
and morals. A letter received by one police 
department on this subject is quoted: 

“DEAR Sirk: I am a@ boy attending high 
School. I am sending you this letter asking 
you to do something about the sale of filthy 
magazines and comics. These books aren't 
doing us young folk any good. Suppose you 
were the father of a boy or girl who reads 
these books. What would you do? In 10 
or 15 years this country will be in the hands 
of Us youngsters. If we are all ‘sex crazy,’ 
What good can we do for our country? If 
you will please read the article I have at- 
ee to this letter, I am sure you will be 
ee as I, You have the right contacts. 

Ouldn’t you set up a bill prohibiting the 
Sale of this filthy literature? Remember the 


t 
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future of our city and our country depends 
upon us young boys and girls and maybe on 
your decision.” 

This is very thought-provoking coming 
from one of our own youngsters. Surely 
some restriction or censorship can be insti- 
tuted in this matter, possibly by the pub- 
lishers themselves, in order to make better 
reading material for our youth. There are 
more than 120 million “comic books” pub- 
lished each month; think of the vast amount 
of good that could be realized if this form 
of reading material were dedicated to educa- 
tional topics rather than the trashy subjects 
the majority of it now embraces, 


The radio and television shows, many of 
which are a blueprint for the commission 
of crime, should bear closer study. Who can 
estimate the damage that may result from 
millions of youngsters listening to the dram- 
atization of a revolting crime by radio or 
by the medium of television? The release 
of facts attending a crime and its solution 
necessitates revealing methods employed in 
police practice—matters decidedly helpful to 
the criminal but which should not be of 
particular interest to the average law-abid- 
ing citizen. For the most part, youths are 
by nature adventurous and daring, and many 
of them are quick-witted and analytical. 
These points are made to stress the possi- 
bility of an irresistible urge by juveniles to 
execute a “perfect crime’’—the plot and 
objectives having been acquired by listening 
to a crime broadcast or the portrayal of a 
crime by television. Nationwide broadcast- 
ing of such stories glorifies the gangster and 
undoubtedly gives the impression to the in- 
experienced that crime is rampant through- 
out the country. 

Why couldn’t all the various forms of en- 
tertainment be utilized so as to exercise a 
constructive influence rather than the de- 
structive pattern they are now following? 
It is certain that publishers and producers 
through their various media of entertain- 
ment and by reaching millions daily, can do 
so much more to mold the youth of our 
Nation into better future citizens than we 
in the law enforcement profession could hope 
to accomplish. 

In conclusion, the committee, although 
touching only on certain phases of the juve- 
nile delinquency problem, agrees on the 
following: 

First, there is a definite question as to 
just how far police departments should 
engage in crime prevention activities which 
usurp the functions of such other agencies 
as recreation, social, and welfare, to men- 
tion a few. This problem must be decided 
by the individual departments on a local 
basis depending upon whether such facili- 
ties are lacking and whether responsible 
agencies are fulfilling the demands made 
upon them. 

Second, that juvenile delinquency is par- 
tially a police problem but mainly a problem 
for the entire community including home, 
school, church, welfare agencies, recreation 
agencies, and a multitude of others. 

Third, the character and morals of our 
youth are being deteriorated by the immoral 
and pornographic literature being published 
for their consumption and by violent crime 
being made commonplace through the me- 
diums of television, radio, motion pictures, 
novels, magazines, and so-called comic books. 

Fourth, the hardened, habitual juvenile 
offender must be dealt with in a manner so 
that he realizes his punishment will be com- 
mensurate with the act he commits. 

I wish to again thank all of the police 
executives who contributed to the prepara- 
tion of this report. 
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The Natural Gas Field Price Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo., 
and a report by the subcommittee for 
considering Federal Power Commis- 
sion control of the field price of natu- 
ral gas. This subcommittee is a part 
of the chamber’s oil and gas committee. 
The subject of its report is Control by 
the Federal Power Commission of the 
Price of Natural Gas at the Well. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Denver, Colo., April 20, 1955. 
Senator Gorpon ALLoTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLoTT: The purpose of this 
letter is respectfully to inform you and the 
other Members of the United States Congress 
from Colorado of the position of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce on the natural-gas 
field price issue. Enclosed herein is set 
forth the chamber’s position, taken by action 
of the board of directors. The vote was 
unanimous. 

It should be pointed out that the board of 
directors is composed of 27 members, elected 
from the general membership, and an ap- 
proximately equal number named from the 
governing boards of commercial organiza- 
tions, trade associations, and service groups 
who serve on the board as citizens and vote 
individually on all questions that come be- 
fore the board. 

With kind personal regards, we are, 

Most respectfully, 
DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
GEORGE E. COLLISSON, Secretary. 








REPORT BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR CONSIDER- 
ING FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION CONTROL OF 
THE Fre.p PrRIcE or NATURAL Gas, OIL AND 
Gas COMMITTEE, DENVER CHAMBER OF CoM- 
MERCE 


Subject: Control by the Federal Power 
Commission of the Price of Natural Gas at 
the well. 

A state of confusion in the natural-gas 
industry has resulted from the recent Su- 
preme Court decision supporting Federal reg- 
ulations of natural-gas producers who sell 
their gas to regulated interstate pipeline 
companies. This Supreme Court decision 
was rendered in the Phillips Petroleum case 
under date of June 7, 1954. This is the first 
peacetime attempt to control the production 
and fix the prices of a basic commodity at 
the point of production, and to treat its com- 
peting producers as public utilities. It is 
an unwarranted attempt to impose price con- 
trol on a business operated on a basis of high 
risk and intense competition. 

Under the provisions of the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938, the Federal Power Commission 
ruled that they had no control of the field 
price of natural gas when sold to a pipeline 
company, and upon 11 different occasions 
this opinion was substantiated. Earlier Su- 
preme Court decisions held that this law 
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was actually intended to regulate the in- 
terstate pipelines which carry gas from pro- 
ducing areas into consuming areas. Con- 
gress did not intend the law to include in- 
dependent producers, and for 16 years, the 
law was so interpreted. Now, this law has 
been reinterpreted to mean that competing 
producers were also subject to Federal con- 
trol and the Federal Power Commission has 
the authority to set the field price of gas sold 
by the producers at the well, because the gas 
was shipped interstate through pipelines. 
This means that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion according to their own records is now 
faced with the Herculean task of endeavor- 
ing to figure out a fair field price of gas 
being produced by over 5,000 producers 
throughout the Nation. It is our sincere 
opinion that it is impossible for any Gov- 
ernment department to figure out a fair field 
price for gas at the wellhead because of the 
many complications involved in the produc- 
tion of gas. Natural gas is a commodity 
which is produced in many cases with the 
production of oil, and the cost of drilling 
various wells fluctuates to such an extent 
that it is difficult for anyone to determine 
the net returns from the investment of drill- 
ing a well and producing natural gas and oil. 
As a matter of fact, only 1 wildcat well in 
9 wildcat wells drilled is a producer, and 
in many cases, both oil and gas are produced 
from the well. We feel that it is impractical 
to control the price of gas alone and it log- 
ically follows that the control of the price 
of oil will be the next commodity with Fed- 
eral regulation. 

We feel that this Government control 
is the first step in Federal regulation of all 
free enterprise and if this is allowed to con- 
tinue, other commodities which are shipped 
interstate will soon be under Government 
control, such as coal, lumber, grain, live- 
stock, etc. 

There are 31 States in which natural gas 
is produced, but only 15 of them produce 
any appreciable quantity. The 6 largest pro- 
ducing States are Texas, Louisiana, Oklaho- 
ma, California, Kansas and New Mexico. 
Most of the gas, in fact about 90 percent, 
comes from the Southwest. Colorado is rap- 
idly becoming one of the States producing 
natural gas in large volume. Natural gas 
is piped from the producing fields to con- 
sumers in 43 States, mostly for home heat- 
ing, hot water heating, cooking, and indus- 
trial and commercial uses. The 5 other 
States (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Maine, 
and Vermont), are scheduled to receive it, 
but we believe that this Federal control of 
natural gas will discourage gas producers to 
such an extent that the other States may 
never receive it in the future, although there 
are on file hundreds of thousands of new 
consumer applications for natural gas. Two 
natural gas pipeline projects under con- 
struction have been halted because of this 
Federal regulation of the price of natural 
gas. These pipelines are multimillion dol- 
lar projects and it is conceivable that these 
and other projects would be halted because 
the independent natural gas producer would 
prefer to sell his gas for local consumption 
and avoid Federal Power Commission regu- 
lation. This could conceivably stop the pos- 
eibility of Colorado becoming an important 
1atural gas producing State. It could also 
prevent natural gas reaching the other hun- 
adreds of thousands of people who have ap- 
plied for it and it may even cut down the 
supply of natural gas available to the con- 
sumers in the 43 States who are now using 
natural gas and who have invested consid- 
erable money in furnaces, stoves, and equip- 
ment using natural gas. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy has 
considered the desirability of legislation to 
eliminate the effect of the Phillips decision 
of June 7, 1954, and to remove the FPC 
control, as to prices and otherwise, the pro- 
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duction and gathering of natural gas. In 
that connection this committee had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“1. Natural gas regulation: We believe the 
problem of naturai gas regulation should be 
approached from the viewpoint of assuring 
adequate supplies and the discovery and de- 
velopment of additional reserves to support 
such supplies, in the interests of national 
defense, an expanding domestic economy, 
and reasonable prices to consumers. 

“To secure these objectives, it is essential 
to give due consideration to (1) the opera- 
tions known as the production of natural 
gas, (2) the transportation of gas in inter- 
state transmission lines, and (3) the distri- 
bution of gas in municipalities. Individual 
companies may engage in more than one of 
these activities. Each operation of such 
companies should be treated by like criteria 
according to its appropriate industry func- 
tion. 

“In the production of natural gas it is im- 
portant that sound conservation practices be 
continued. This area of conservation man- 
agement is under the jurisdiction of State 
conservation commissions. In the interest 
of a sound fuels policy and the protection of 
the national defense and consumer interests 
by assuring such a continued exploration for 
and development of adequate reserves as to 
provide an adequate supply of natural gas, 
we believe the Federal Government should 
not control the production, gathering, proc- 
essing, or sale of natural gas prior to its 
entry into an interstate transmission line. 

“The interstate transmission of natural 
gas by the interstate transmission lines and 
the subsequent sale of such gas for resale 
is a public-utility function and should be 
under the regulation of the Federal Power 
Commission. In considering the certifica- 
tion of new lines and applications for in- 
creased rates based on new or renegotiated 
purchase contracts, the Commission should 
consider, in order to provide protection for 
the consumer, not only the assurance of 
supply but also whether the contract prices 
of the natural gas which the applicant has 
contracted to buy are competitively arrived 
at and represent the reasonable market field 
price, giving due consideration, in the in- 
terest of competition, to the reasonableness 
and appropriateness of contract provisions 
as they relate to existing or future market 
field prices. 

“The several States or their political sub- 
divisions should continue to provide the 
public utility regulation of distributing 
companies in accordance with usual utility 
practices. 

“Thus the complete cycle of natural-gas 
production, transmission, and utilization 
will be appropriately regulated; the produc- 
tion and conservation of natural gas by the 
State conservation commissions; the inter- 
state transmission of natural gas by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; and the distribu- 
tion by the local public utility commissions.” 

Your committee concurs in this view and 
also in the views of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce which considered the 
report of the President’s committee and 
adopted a policy as follows: 

“The national chamber opposes Federal 
regulation of independent gas producers and 
gathers and supports legislative efforts to 
remove that regulation. The chamber op- 
poses all proposals for control by a Federal 
bureau of production, end use, or price of 
natural gas.”’ 

Various bills to accomplish this purpose 
have and will be introduced in Congress. 
What the exact form of the bill ultimately 
to be voted on will be is uncertain, and 
rather than recommending a resolution di- 
rected to the particular bill at this time, 
this committee recommends that the board 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce go on 
record in favor of legislation which will in 
effect repeal the Phillips decision and re- 
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moves control of prices and other matters 
affecting the production and gathering of 
natural gas from the Federal Power Com. 
mission, and that our Senators and Repre. 
sentatives be advised of this action ang 
urged to make all appropriate efforts to sup- 
port such legislation. 

The committee believes that it is entirely 
proper and appropriate for the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce to take this action 
because: 

(a) Such legislation tends to encourage 
the exploration and development of natural 
gas resources and tends to assure to Denver 
a supply of natural gas needed for its future 
growth. 

(b) Natural gas producers contribute syp. 
stantially to the prosperity of Denver 
through business generated here, and it js 
only proper that the Denver Chamber en. 
courage legitimate development of that 
business. 

(c) Although much has been said in the 
newspapers as to the possibility of increaseq 
cost to the consumer of gas if such legisla- 
tion is adopted, the Committee is sceptical 
that any such increase substantially affect. 
ing the consumer will come about. It is 
estimated that on a national average only 
about 10 percent of the household gas bill 
goes to cover the cost of exploration and 
production; 90 percent of the gas bill goes 
to the pipeline company and the loca! public 
utility to cover the cost of the transmission 
and distribution. If the producer gave his 
gas away absolutely free the average house- 
hold consumer would save only about 50 
cents per month. Furthermore, we under- 
stand that the legislation proposed wil! con- 
tain provisions assuring the portion of the 
price to the consumer reflecting the cost of 
the gas purchased by the pipe line company 
will be a price which results from the highest 
competitive conditions at the production 
level. The remainder of the price to the 
consumer resulting from transportation and 
marketing services furnished by the pipe line 
company and local distributing utilities, 
which are regulated monopolies and public 
utilites, will, of course, continue to be regu- 
lated by the FPC and local regulatory bodies 
and legislation does not attempt to interfere 
with that situation. 

(ad) Lastly, your committee feels strongly 
that the Denver Chamber of Commerce as 
always should remain alert to see that any 
effort to extend governmental control over 
business activities not subject to regulation 
by reason of their monopolistic characters is 
opposed vigorously in the interests of pre- 
serving and protecting free competitive 
economy in this country as well as in this 
community. 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to 
form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an 


equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, here again I want to point out 
my colleagues that the permanent mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
need not be changed because Alaska 
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‘in as a new State. I say this for 
Coe penefit of those of you who have 
peen apprehensive that you might lose 
your seats through a change in appor- 
tionment. It provides that those 
changes will not be made so as to change 
the permanent membership as prescribed 
in the act of August 8, 1911. 





Economic Health of Small Business Vital 
to United States Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is a growing awareness among the 
independent business proprietors of the 
importance of a sound and prosperous 
agricultural economy. ‘The prosperity 
of Main Street is intimately related to 
the prosperity of the farm producers. 
Fair prices for agricultural commodities 
that yield a return on investment, mod- 
ern marketing facilities, reasonable 
credit,"and the care and conservation of 
the land are now the concern of every- 
one. The direct relationship of farm 
income to retail sales, and of farm in- 
come to factory employment, is openly 
recognized by business, labor, and agri- 
culture. 

I found a very interesting article in 
the Minnesota Pharmacist’s March 1955 
issue entitled “Economic Health of 
Small Business Vital to United States 
Farmers.” The title could easily have 
been reversed. The economic health to 
United States farmers is vital to small 
business. Price stability and fair com- 
petition for the independent business- 
man are essential to his success. Price 
stability and fair market practices are 
equally essential to the farmer. Yes, 
price supports are to the farmer what 
fair trade is to the merchant. These 
are all independent producers. Honor- 
able and fair regulations that prevent 
discrimination and price juggling are 
basic standards for a stable free-enter- 
prise system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article referred to printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Economic HEALTH oF SMALL BusINEss VITAL 
TO UNrrep STaTES FARMERS, BuREAU ANALY- 
SIs FINDs 

_ The economic health of small business is 

intimately bound up with the well-being of 

the United States farmer in his triple role 
of producer, consumer, and citizen, and the 
farmer stands to lose if the small-business 
man is eliminated from the American scene, 
according to an analysis by the Bureau of 

Education on Fair Trade. 

“In the interdependent economy of 20th 
century America, what happens to any vital 
Segment of the economy, agriculture, labor, 
small business, big business, retailer, whole- 
Saler and manufacturer, has a chain reaction 
on all the other segments,” it is noted by 
Dr. John w. Dargavel, bureau chairman, 
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“When farmers cannot sell their products 
for a fair price, they cannot buy mass-pro- 
duced goods, and this grim fact takes its toll 
in jobs and profits at the factory and the 
retail store. When retailers and manufac- 
turers cannot sell their goods at a fair price, 
they retrench and let employees go. Unem- 
ployed workers and businesses in the red do 
not make good customers for the farmer,” the 
Bureau analysis points out. 

“United States farmers know, from bitter 
experience, the grave danger of having the 
distribution of agricultural products con- 
centrated in a relatively few hands. The 
farmer is then at the mercy of the large dis- 
tributor who can name the price which the 
farmer must accept if he is to sell his prod- 
ucts. Parity, by which the United States 
Government establishes a price floor for vari- 
ous agricultural products, has been developed 
as a safeguard, not only against ruinously 
low prices but against the growth of monop- 
oly in the distribution of farm products.” 

Monopoly in the distribution of manufac- 
tured products presents equally grave dan- 
gers to all segments of the economy, includ- 
ing agriculture, according to the analysis. It 
notes that “one of the most effective devices 
used to raise prices to the consumer is to 
achieve monopoly in distribution by de- 
stroying retail competitors and with them, 
the mass distribution needed to sustain mass 
production. Unrestrained price cutting on 
well-known trade-marked brands is the 
mechanism that triggers this device.” 


SMALL BUSINESS NOT EXPENDABLE 


The unfair competition of price cutting on 
trade-marked brands can destroy small busi- 
ness, with serious consequences to the United 
States economy, the analysis points out. “The 
innumerable retail outlets provided by small 
business are indispensable to our free enter- 
prise system in securing the mass distribu- 
tion of national brands which makes pos- 
sible the economies and low prices of large- 
scale production. 

“Politically, a strong small business com- 
munity constitutes a vital bulwark against 
the growth of collectivism so alien to the 
American tradition. 

“From a social standpoint, the retailer 
contributes a very substantial share to the 
well-being of his community and State. He 
provides employment. He pays taxes which, 
in his absence, would have to be made up 
by other segments of the community and 
State, including the farmer. He provides 
support, participation, and leadership for 
community and State projects such as 
health, recreation, and education. 

“The price juggler cannot and will not fill 
the economic, political, and social vacuum 
which would be left by the liquidation of a 
substantial number of retailers.” 


SMALL BUSINESS AND FAIR TRADE 


The United States farmer, therefore, like 
all other citizens, has a vital stake in the 
preservation of small business. Continua- 
tion of the fair trade laws is regarded by the 
majority of American small-business men 
as essential to their survival. As one form 
of legally acceptable resale price mainte- 
nance, the fair trade laws simply give the 
efficient small-business man a fighting 
chance to compete with the giants, the 
analysis notes. It concludes: 

“As a consumer, the United States farmer’s 
long-term interest is dependent upon the 
existence of many competing retailers selling 
a wide array of goods competing with one 
another in price and quality. These condi- 
tions are satisfied under fair trade. It is 
unlikely that they will be satisfied in its 
absence since unrestrained price cutting 
breeds monopoly. 

“As an income receiver, the farmer is 
dependent upon the prosperity and pur- 
chasing power of other segments of the 
economy. Prices were never so low as in 
the depression but they offered small solace 
to the farmer who could not sell his prod- 
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ucts and who had no income to buy other 
goods even at bankruptcy prices. 

“The issue of fair trade must be weighed 
in these broad perspectives rather than in 
terms of today’s bargains for the few who 
are determined enough to buy only today’s 
bargains at the expense of the majority. 
How high a price is the American public pre- 
pared to pay for such bargains?” 





Commission on Renewable Natural 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill defining governmental 
policy in the field of renewable natural 
resources and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the President 
to be known as the Commission on Re- 
newable Natural Resources. 

The bill declares it to be the policy of 
Congress that the conservation, orderly 
development, and sustained use of the 
renewable natural resources of the 
United States, such as land, water, 
forests and related resources, is the joint 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the various subdi- 
visions of government within the States, 
and the people thereof. 

Senator FraNK Carson is introducing 
a companion bill in the Senate today. 

The principal purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to study and to recommend means 
for carrying out the declared policy of 
the bill. In addition, it is directed to 
study and investigate the present condi- 
tion of the renewable natural resources 
of the United States as well as probable 
future demands upon such resources. 

The Commission will consist of 12 
members appointed by the President of 
which there shall be 1 member each 
from the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, and Army; 3 members repre- 
senting the States; 3 members represent- 
ing local subdivisions of Government; 
and 3 members representing the public 
at large. The bill provides that all mem- 
bers of the Commission must have ex- 
pert knowledge of or experience with 
problems and management of the land, 
water, forests, and related renewable 
natural resources of the United States. 

The Commission is directed to submit 
a report to the President on or before 
March 1, 1956, and a final report not 
later than June 30, 1956. It is also au- 
thorized to submit interim reports as it 
deems desirable or as the President may 
request. 

The Commission is given the usual 
powers of such commissions with respect 
to the hiring and compensation of em- 
ployees, the holding of hearings, and the 
securing of information from agencies 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, 

The policy set out in the bill is based 
on the idea that our renewable natural 
resources are indivisible. We cannot 
separate land and water or the things 
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that grow on land or in water—all of 
them bear a close relationship to each 
other. All of them and their relation- 
ship must be taken into consideration in 
determining natural resources policy. 
Likewise there are some phases of re- 
source policy which come clearly within 
the scope of local and State government. 
Other phases by reason of their effect 
upon the Nation as a whole must be 
handled as problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But all of them should and 
must be considered in determining na- 
tional policy. 





Pearl Harbor: Admiral Kimme!’s Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the supreme incidents of World 
War II was the Battle of Pear] Harbor. 
Obscured by official secrecy and confused 
by misleading propaganda, the full back- 
ground of this great tragedy for a long 
time was denied to the American people. 

Though many illuminating books on 
Pearl Harbor have been published since 
the war, it was not until 1955 that our 
people could read the story of Adm. Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, who was the com- 
mander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet, at the battle. Published in a vol- 
ume by Henry Regnery Co., of Chicago, 
his story has attracted national atten- 
tion as a major contribution to history. 

Among the latest comments on Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s Story is a bock review 
in the May 1955 issue of Shipmate, the 
monthly magazine of the United States 
Naval Academy Alumni Association, 
which was written by Adm. H. E. Yar- 
nell, United States Navy, retired. 

An officer of distinction, who in 1933- 
36 was commandant of the Pearl Har- 
bor Naval Station, and during the criti- 
cal years, 1936-39, was Commander in 
Chief of the United States Asiatic Fleet, 
Admiral Yarnell is well-informed on the 
essential events leading to the Japanese 
attack. Hence views expressed by him 
have historical value and form an im- 
portant part of the record on Pearl] Har- 
bor. 

To make Admiral Yarnell’s magnifi- 
cent review of Admiral Kimmel’s Story 
more accessible to historians, states- 
men, and the public at large, under leave 
accorded, I quote its text: 

ADMIRAL KIMMEL’'s STORY 
Reviewed by Adm. H. E. Yarnell, U. S.N., 
retired) 

In this brief book Admiral Kimmel has 
condensed the salient facts and correspond- 
ence leading up to and subsequent to the 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 

It is a convincing story, and to the future 
historian who is concerned with facts, rather 
than propaganda, it will be invaluable as 
source material. 

As commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
Kimmel’s main responsibility in case of 
War was to carry out offensive operations 
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against the Japanese islands to the west- 
ward. Also his vessels served as a training 
squadron to supply trained men for newly 
commissioned vessels, on the east coast. 

The defense of Pearl Harbor was a respon- 
sibility of the Army, which was charged with 
the protection of naval bases against enemy 
attack. 

There were never enough planes assigned 
to either Army or Navy to carry out con- 
tinuous scouting. The antiaircraft defense 
on the ships was woefully weak. 

Kimmel! struggled manfully to remedy the 
deficiencies and to prevent detachment of 
his ships to reinforce the Atlantic. He was 
assured by Washington that he would be 
kept in close touch with the political situa- 
tion. 

The key to an understanding of pre-Pearl 
Harbor events is contained in the “inter- 
cepted dispatches”—the Japanese messages 
to their representatives in Washington as 
to their intentions and plans. 

The vital information contained in these 
dispatches was not given to Kimmel. Yet 
one dispatch in October 1941 asked the 
Japanese consul in Honolulu for continuous 
report as to the location of United States 
vessels at the wharves in Pear] Harbor. No 
clearer indication of a planned attack on 
these vessels could have been desired. The 
significance of this dispatch was not even 
recognized in Washington. 

The several investigations and their results 
are outlined in the book. The first one, the 
Roberts Commission, although headed by a 
retired Justice of the Supreme Court, was a 
travesty of justice. It succeeded in casting 
the blame on Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry, composed of 
three retired admirals of distinguished 
record, held in 1944, completely exonerated 
Kimmel of all blame. The findings of this 
court were disapproved by the Navy Depart- 
ment and held secret. 

The congressional investigation produced 
a vast amount of testimony, but its findings 
were vitiated by political interests. 

It is to be hoped that out of the great 
mass of evidence, pertinent and otherwise, 
and especially through such books as the 
one under review, certain obvious lessons can 
be drawn as guides for the future. 

The first one is the necessity of the com- 
mander in the field being supplied with all 
pertinent information regarding the military 
and political situation. 

The second one is that political leaders 
should not attempt to direct military opera- 
tions, as a corollary to the accepted principle 
that military leaders should not direct na- 
tional policy. 

The third is that in any activity, political 
or military, there must be loyalty downward 
as well as loyaity upward. The subordinate 
in the field should feel that he has the sup- 
port of his superiors in GHQ or Washington. 
If he is not worthy of this support, he should 
be relieved. 

When the Repulse and the Prince of Wales 
were sunk off Malaya a few days after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor an outcry arose in 
England for a parliamentary investigation. 
Mr. Churchill replied that he as Prime Min- 
ister would assume the blame until circum- 
stances permitted of all the facts being 
known. 

Had some of Mr. Churchill's moral cour- 
age prevailed in Washington, two innocent 
men would not have been crucified as they 
were to save the reputations of those di- 
rectly responsible. 

The finest review of Admiral Kimmel’s 
Story is contained in its foreword. This was 
written by Mr. Charles B. Rugg and Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Hanafy, two distinguished lawyers 
who devoted several years of untiring effort 
to secure for Kimmel a fair and impartial 
consideration of the events leading up to the 
Pearl Harbor tragedy. 
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Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 





SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 

The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair. 
man, I think this is the most important 
point in our admitting Alaska as a State. 
The question of where we should draw a 
line, as to whether we should set aside 
10 percent, 20 percent, or 40 percent or 
more of Alaska as a military reservation, 
was one discussed pro and con in the 
Committee. 

I received a letter from President EFis- 
enhower in which he indicated that while 
he was somewhat concerned about any 
conditions of admitting Alaska to the 
family of States, he does say in his letter 
addressed to me, and in a similar one 
addressed to Senator Jackson, that Sec- 
retary McKay had made certain pro- 
posals as to the line, and that if Con- 
gress approved this particular line he 
would give it his earnest consideration. 
I think that is as near as he could come 
to saying he would support the bill. 

This new McKay line we had hoped 
to put into the bill, if the Rules Com- 
mittee had not seen fit to report out a 
rule which would prevent such action, 
would have taken out about 287,000 
square miles, I think about 44 percent 
of the Territory of Alaska, and set it 
aside in a military reservation. That is 
asked for by the military and by the 
President of the United States. 

It is my hope that we can pass this 
bill, that we do not recommit it, but 
send it on to the other body, and we can 
hope that the other body will see fit to 
put in the line as suggested, and that 
the legislation may move forward. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, vill 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would the gentle- 
man agree with my understanding that 
this is not a partition line, that this 1s 
merely a line north and west of which 
the President can make national defense 
withdrawals? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. The people in the area are (ll- 
zens of the United States and can vole 
just as citizens in the other area co. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On both sides of 
the line they are citizens of the United 
States? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That 's 
right. It merely makes it possible for 
the President to declare a military Tés- 
ervation. The line has been drawn. Wé 
had hoped in the committee it would 
have been possible to present it to the 
House. 5 

But I beg the House not to recommit 
this bill but send it over to the other 


I yield to 
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pody, and we will get this line in some- 
' here, and then we can proceed to have 
a vote on the two States. ' ; 

Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the repre- 
sentation in this House would not be 
changed by the adoption of this bill; 
that the 435 Members would be exactly 
the same, and yet Hawaii would have 2 
seats and Alaska 1, and that that would 
not upset anybody’s seat at all? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; we 
adopted an amendment here that would 
not make a permanent change. Some 
future Congress could, of course, make 
shanges. 

, Mr LECOMPT I agree to all that, 
but 435 seats have to be differently dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
will decide that. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Yes; but some 
States will certainly lose a seat by this 
arrangement. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We may 
have 437 Members in the House. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. You said it did not 
add to the 435 seats by the terms of the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It does 
not affect anyone’s seat, that is what I 
said—it will not necessarily affect any 
seat in Congress. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. What does it do? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It might 
add 2 or 3 more that Congress could ac- 
cept. That decision rests with Congress. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Congress 





Miss Barbara J. Bradfield Winner of 
Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THi! HOUSE OF RJPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to call attention to the 
fact that Miss Barbara J. Bradfield, a 
senior at the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Ill., recently won first 
prize for Illinois in a national high school 
€ssay contest held in connection with 
the conference of the American Associa- 
tion of the United Nations on March 15 
In Chicago, in which over 100 Illinois 
schools participated. Miss Bradfield was 
Warmly acclaimed at the time that the 
prize was awarded and her many friends, 
as well as the faculty members of her 
School, had hoped that her words, herein 


Guoted, could be placed in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


4 We, the young people of today, shall be 
ae enone of tomorrow. Will we be a gen- 
ne tormented by the fears and hates of 
he w 


v0 rid? Or will we be a generation united 

os peace and hope? We can live in a world 

oer peace reigns if we begin now to face 
‘4 problems with a positive attitude. 
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The United Nations signifies high, but at- 
tainable, ideals. It strives for peace and se- 
curity, economic and social advancement, re- 
spect for human rights and freedoms. These 
goals are the keys to harmonious living. 

We are a part of a wonderful and frighten- 
ing age. We have the power to build, de- 
stroy, or be destroyed. Let us work for con- 
struction rather than destruction. Let us 
work for peace rather than war, 





Excerpts From Address by J. Peter Grace, 
Jr., on Latin-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial, entitled “Rules for Good Neigh- 
bors,”’ which I included in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD on April 21, 1955, has en- 
gendered such favorable reaction, that I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
excerpts from the speech which formed 
the basis of those editorial comments. 
This comprehensive address, devoted to 
Latin-American relations, was delivered 
by Mr. J. Peter Grace, Jr., president, 
W. R. Grace & Co., before the Central 
States group, Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, in Chicago, Ill., on 
March 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This afternoon I would like to present to 
you a prospectus of Latin America and sub- 
mit it to your skilled analysis. 

First, let me take a moment to get into 
focus the magnitude of our economic stake in 
Latin America, which, since at least 1897, 
has been the most important area for United 
States direct private foreign investment. At 
the end of 1953, such investment abroad 
stood at $16.3 billion, of which $6 billion 
was located in Latin America. 

When people think of United States com- 
panies operating in Latin America, they usu- 
ally think first of mining companies in Chile 
and Peru, or oil companies in Venezuela, 
fruit companies in Central America, or sugar 
companies in Cuba. 

This picture of Latin America is certainly 
understandable. Traditionally, Latin Amer- 
ica has been our leading supplier of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. The importance of 
this fact is clearly brought out when you 
consider that during World War II, Latin 
America supplied 75 percent of the crude 
foodstuffs, and 40 percent of the raw mate- 
rials and semimanufactured goods which our 
country imported. In addition, approxi- 
mately 30 of the 77 items on our stcckpile 
list of strategic materials are imported from 
this area. 

However, the Latin American people will 
not be satisfied with a raw material economy, 
nor with its corollary, a one-crop economy. 
They want to produce goods which will raise 
their standards of living. More and more of 
them want better homes to live in, better 
clothes to wear, better food to eat, better 
medicine for their children and families. 

It is this great and powerful drive, it Is 
these aspirations, on the part of the Latin 
American people for a better life which gives 
their countries the very dynamic quality 
which they have today. 
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I believe almost every visitor who goes 
down to Latin America comes back with a 
vivid awareness of this drive. 

On the business front, a year ago we took 
35 leading United States financiers on a visit 
to 4 Latin American nations. These men 
represented United States institutions with 
total assets of over $40 billion. They came 
back with exactly the same impression and 
some of them have put their thoughts into 
investment action. 

Of course, a major indicator of an area’s 
vitality is its birthrate. I believe you ail 
know that Latin America’s population in- 
crease of about 2!4 percent a year is greater 
than that of any other major area of the 
world. In the United States the increase is 
only about 1% percent. It has been esti- 
mated that, should present rates continue, 
the population of Latin America may be 
twice that of the United States and Canada 
together by the turn of the century—more 
than 500 million people. 

The combination of this tremendous de- 
mand for self-improvement and an explod- 
ing population provides a ready-made mar- 
ket. It is this condition that prompted a 
leading United States businessman to state 
the other day that one thing an investor in 
a new business in Latin America did not 
have to worry about was a constantly grow- 
ing market for his goods. The market is 
there—ready for him and growing con- 
tinuously. 

Per capita consumption in Latin America 
increased 26 percent from 1945 to 1953. It 
has been projected to increase by almost 50 
percent from the present level by the mid- 
1970's. 

The major markets in Latin America are in 
the cities and the cities are growing almost 
twice as rapidly as the total population. For 
example, between 1940 and 1950 the popula- 
tion of 23 of the largest cities in Latin 
America rose 45 percent compared to 25 per- 
cent for the entire area. 

This increasing urbanization coupled with 
rising living standards is leading toward the 
emergence of a middle class in the cities of 
Latin America. 

Apartment houses and suburban develop- 
ments, heretofore unknown, are now the 
coming thing in Latin American cities. A 
greater market is developing for washing 
machines, radios, television sets, refrigera- 
tors, and dishwashers. In addition—and 
this is a very important point to bear in 
mind—the development of a middle class 
is bound to produce greater economic and 
political stability which in turn strengthens 
the basis for investments. 

I feel, of course, somewhat inhibited in 
this talk in mentioning our own company. 
However, I do feel that, I might be permitted 
to quote briefly on one phase of our opera- 
tions from the National Planning Associa- 
tion’s report, published just last fall, on 
“Casa Grace in Peru.” 

“Casa Grace’s contribution to expanded 
Peruvian markets for textiles has been a long 
series of ‘firsts’ through the introduction 
of new textures, finishes, designs, and colors. 
It was the first in Peru to make bleached 
and finished cotton goods before World War 
I; pure indigo-dyed denim in 1927; printed 
cottons in 1936; mercerized cloth in 1942; 
combed cottons in 1947; spun rayon and 
other synthetic textiles and their printing 
by the silk screen process in 1948; and Ever- 
glaze cottons and its own roller engraving 
plant in early 1954.” 

For those of you interested in an objective 
analysis of our policies, our philosophy, and 
the growth of our business in Peru, all of 
which are typical of our affairs in other 
Latin American countries, I refer you to 
this NPA report. 

Our company is evidence of the fact that 
the Latin American market is growing con- 
tinuously. One example is our own paint 
business. Just before the war, we had only 
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one paint plant in operation in South 
America. Since the war, however, we have 


found th market for quality paint s0 
greatly expanded that today we are in the 
paint business in an important way in Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, and Argentina. 

The Latin Americans essentially are very 
much like ourselves. Once one man paints 
his house, his neighbor’s wife wants her 
husband to paint his. In business, if one 
storekeeper paints his store and makes it 
more attractive looking, his competitor down 
the street will soon do likewise. 

In Peru, we have had a similar experience 
in our paper business. In the late 1930's, 
we developed what has become known as the 
Grace process for making paper out of ba- 
gasse, or waste sugar cane fiber. Prior to 
this, Peru had to import all its paper re- 
quirements but the starting of a local paper 
industry, capable of making all types of 
paper from wrapping paper, kraft paper, and 
cardboard to specialty papers, has changed 
the retailing, merchandising, and packaging 
habits of the country. We developed the ini- 
tial use in the country of corrupated boxes 
which previously had been unknown. We re- 
placed cotton bags with multiwall bags in 
the bagging of cement, sugar, and many oth- 
er products. We made the country paper 
and package conscious with the result that, 
from an initial capacity of 3,000 tons, we 
have expanded the capacity of our paper 
plant to over 20,000 tons and before the year 
is out it will reach 30,000 tons. 

Getting back to our general topic, an inter- 
esting comparison showing the dynamic na- 
ture of the Latin American scene is between 
the recent growth of Sao Paulo and Chicago— 
two leading industrial and transportation 
centers. 

Between 1940 and 1953 the population of 
Sao Paulo increased 97 percent, Chicago’s 
population increased 12 percent. 

In the same period, the number of airplane 
passengers passing through Sao Paulo in- 
creased 22 times compared to 11 times for 
Chicago. 

Also, the number of telephones in use in 
Sao Paulo increased by 270 percent compared 
to 56 percent in Chicago. 

This amazing growth is not limited to Sao 
Paulo. 

Telephones in use for Latin America as a 
whole more than doubled from 1940 to 1954 
as did automobiles. 

Truck and bus registrations tripled and 
the number of tractors on farms rose five 
times. 

In the postwar period, Latin America’s 
gross product—measured in constant prices— 
has increased from $27.3 billion to $41.6 bil- 
lion, or by 52 percent. In this same period, 
the United States’ gross product increased 
from $263 billion to $307 billion, also meas- 
ured in constant prices, or by 17 percent. 
Thus, it may be seen that Latin America’s 
productivity in the postwar period is grow- 
ing at a faster rate than that of the United 
States. 

Whereas today Latin America’s gross prod- 
uct amounts to a little over $40 billion, by 
1975 it is estimated to increase to $100 bil- 
lion—almost 2!4 times the present level. 

The Paley report estimates that the United 
States gross product will only double in this 
same period. 

This progress can be grasped more readily 
by the following examples: 

United States cement production went 
from 24 million tons in 1939 to 47 million tons 
in 1952—an increase of 96 percent. 

In the same peried, cement production in 
Venezuela increased from 43,000 tons to 
$41,000 tons; in Colombia, from 180,000 tons 
to 784,000 tons, increases of 2088 percent and 
336 percent, respectively. 

Crude steel production in the United 
States between 1939 and 1952 increased from 
54 million tons to 95 million tons, or by 76 
percent. 
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At the same time, crude steel production 
in Brazil rose from 128,000 tons to 1 million 
tons, or by 681 percent. 


Electrical energy production in the United - 


States during this same period increased 
from 146 billion kilowatt hours to 464 billion 
kilowatt hours, or by 218 percent. 

In Colombia, electrical energy production 
increased 353 percent from 186 million kilo- 
watt hours to 842 million kilowatt hours. 

I hesitate to talk again about our own 
company but it is hard for me to discuss 
Latin America without mentioning our own 
experience. With the end of World War II, 
we naturally were anxious to push the deg 
velopment of our industrial businesses in 
this area. At that time we produced textiles, 
paper, paint, cement, flour, vegetable oil, and 
other basic items. 

However, it was clear then that the highest 
rates of return were going to be made in the 
more specialized and complex manufacturing 
operations, just as is the case in the United 
States. 

Thus, if our company was going to con- 
tinue its role of leadership, we saw that we 
would have to develop research and engi- 
neering know-how comparable to that re- 
quired in this country. 

Moreover, in many of our Latin American 
industries we have important local partners. 
They have looked to us—as their North 
American associates—for continuing contri- 
butions of highly specialized know-how. 

We decided, therefore, to obtain an im- 
portant stake in a highly technical field in 
the United States. We chose the chemical 
industry as this field was closest to our own 
industries—textiles, paper, paint, sugar, food 
products—which, in turn, are chemical proc- 
ess industries. 

As a result of this decision, in the last few 
years we have placed $130 million in the 
United States chemical industry and our an- 
nual research expenditures amount to over 
$3 million a year. 

With the new research and specialized 
knowledge acquired, we have greatly 
strengthened our position for future progress 
in our Latin American industries. Not only 
can we now accelerate the development of 
our already established activities, but we are 
also in a better position to broaden our par- 
ticipation in the expanding chemical in- 
dustry in Latin America. An example of this 
is our new chemical project in Brazil, a joint 
venture with the leading German chemical 
company, Farbwerke Hoechst, which will 
manufacture DDT, monochlorobenzene, 
caustic soda, chlorine, solvents, and textile 
auxiliaries. The total investment of this 
project is in excess of $6 million. 

I bring this out because it has occurred 
to me that some of you may be wondering 
if there is any inconsistency between my en- 
thusiasm for investment in Latin America 
and the heavy investment W. R. Grace & Co. 
has recently been making in the United 
States chemical industry. 

I think you will see from what I have told 
you that we have the greatest faith in Latin 
America. Since the end of World War II 
we have invested between $25 and $30 million 
there, including commitments and invest- 
ments in two countries in which we have 
not previously been identified industrially. 
These are Brazil and Argentina, in both of 
which countries we have tremendous faith. 

In addition, we have now on the drawing 
board industrial projects in Latin America 
which will add another $15 to $20 million to 
our stake in that area within the next 3 
years. 

Thus we have actually stepped up our pace 
of investment in Latin America while mov- 
ing into the field of United States chemicals 
in a manner which we frankly hope will de- 
velop into a hemispheric chemical operation. 

Of course, in any discussion of foreign in- 
vestments, the question of what rate of re- 
turn the United States investor can expect 
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inevitably arises. There is no Pat answ 

isWer 
to this question as it depends to large ex 
tent upon the type of investment and the 
wisdom with which it is made. 7 

However, we all know that a Uniteq State 
investor is not going to place his capital “sm 
foreign country unless he can reasonably 
expect a higher rate of return than that Obe 
tainable at home. Such a situation js no 
new. Capital has always sought the areas of 
highest return. This reflects the age-old 
economic law that those countries with a 
large demand for new capital—but a limiteq 
supply of their own—offer a higher retyury 
than countries rich in capital such as the 
United States today. = 

That this condition exists clearly shows yp 
in the price one has to pay for commercial 
bank credit in Latin America. 

Compared to the present prime commerc; ] 
bank rate of 3 percent in the United State 
credit is from about 3 to 4 times as expensive 
in Latin America. 

The businessman in Latin America is abje 
to pay such high interest charges on bank 
borrowings for the simple reason that busi. 
ness is much more profitable in Latin Amer. 
ica than in the United States. High profit 
margins are the natural outcome of a grow. 
ing demand for goods, reflecting the rising 
standard of living. Only in highly devel. 
oped industrial nations, where capital has 
been accumulated over a considerable pe- 
riod of time, and where well organized capi- 
tal markets exist, are profit margins low and 
still decreasing. 

The average return for all industries on 
net worth has already declined in the Uniteq 
States from 13.4 percent to 10.5 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, and in Canada from 
14 percent to 9.8 percent in the same period, 
Preliminary figures which I have seen indi- 
cate that the rate of return in the United 
States in 1954 might drop to below 10 per- 
cent. As you know, many of the older and 
more mature industries have even lower 
profit margins than these averages would 
indicate. 

These same conditions do not 
Latin America, as many industries there are 
still in theirinfancy. Although the Western 
World has the ability to produce increasing 
amounts of goods, keener competitive condi- 
tions are developing in the world markets, 
In view of this situation, I expect profit mar- 
gins in the more industrialized countries to 
shrink still further, while profit margins in 
Latin America should be well maintained in 
view of its rapidly expanding markets 
Herein gentleman, lies the future of invest- 
ing in Latin America. 

Today in Latin America there are many 
signs of an improving investment climat 
Our Government is taking an increa: iI 
terest in the economic well-being of this 
area—and for good practical reasons. 

Just recently, Peru and Costa Rica have 
joined our country’s investment-guaranty 
program. Cuba is negotiating a tax treaty 
with the United States. Brazil and Argen- 
tina are easing their laws with regard to {or- 
eign investment. 

I have enlarged, many of you perhaps Will 
say with undue enthusiasm, on the oppor- 
tunities for investment in Latin American 
countries, I am enthusiastic about them, 
but I am not at all unmindful of the argu- 
ments against investing in those counwies. 
The usual objections which one hears are: 

1. Risk of inconvertibility of currency. 

2. The danger of expropriation of foreign 
assets. 

3. Disturbed political conditions 
which the investor has no control. 

Now in the first place, I believe that any 
prospective investor in Latin America should 
carefully analyze conditions in the county 
or countries in which he proposes to invest. 

In the second place, he should becore 2890- 
ciated with expert managers with expericen® 
in that field. 
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In the third place, he should consider his 
investment as @ permanent one, which he 
iniid build up With plowed-back profits and 
to which he would apply long-range manage- 
ment and development policies, just as he 
would in the case of a domestic enterprise. 


pearing these precepts in mind, I don’t 
1k he has much to fear. There are coun- 


ur 
. in Latin America which have no ex- 


tries 

change controls and which are operating 
under a full and free economy. There will 
he periods, as there are now and as there 


peen in the past, when earnings and 


nave 7 
some countries cannot be 


reserves in 

mitted. 
where is no reason to consider that such 
conditions are permanent, or even more than 
transitory, and the return on investment can 
and should more than offset the transitory 
iy wbility to remit earnings. In the mean- 
time the accumulated currency earnings can 
pe plowed back into the business. 

With respect to expropriation, I feel that 
this bugaboo is a ghost that should be laid 
and all I shall say on the subject is this— 
our firm has been doing business in South 
America for more than 100 years and over all 
that period we have never lost a dollar of 
our money nor a square foot of our land 
through expropriation. 

With respect to the third objection to 
Latin American investment, that is, dis- 
turbed political conditions, it would be 
foolish for me to say that the political his- 
tory of all the Latin American countries re- 
flects political stability in any degree com- 
parable with that which we have known in 
this country. Again, however, I must call 
on the experience of our firm as authority 
for the statement that changing political 


conditions in any of the Latin American 
countries—unless they go completely Red— 
can be lived with by unswerving loyalty to a 
few simple principles: 


(a) Stay out of local politics—this doesn’t 
mean stay partially out-—-it means stay out. 
If you do this, you will be able to get along 
with whatever government is in power. 

(b) Employ as the managers of your busi- 
ness able and outstanding nationals wher- 
ever this is practical and feasible, and keep 
them out of politics, too. 

(c) Have your management, and particu- 
larly the Americans in your management, 
ly identify themselves with local com- 
munity life and become part of the countries 
in which they live. 

You know, during most Latin American 








revolutions, the traffic cop still directs traf- 
fic, the postman still delivers mail and life 
goes On pretty much as usual as far the for- 
€igner and the foreign investor is concerned. 

By rigid observation of these principles, 
Our company’s experience in Latin America 
has been highly successful and we have been 
aole to grow with the expanding economy of 
this area 

since 1940, we have doubled our produc- 
Non of textiles, compared to only a 47-per- 
cent increase in textile production in the 
United States. 
“ have increased our paper production 


2 umes, compared to only 1.8 times for the 
United States. 

Our paint production has increased 1114 
times compared to only a 64 percent increase 
for the United States. 

In a century of operation we have built 
*iterprises which have brought great bene- 
ts not only to our stockholders but we like 
‘o believe to the Latin American countries 
in which we operate as well. 
ae hope to see many other enterprises 
ee in Latin America with local and 

‘ited States capital working in friendly 
Cooperation, The philosophy o fthis cooper- 
“0 was brilliantly summed up by Presi- 
cent Eisenhower in his opening message to 


th ve 
® New Orleans Investment Conference 
When he said: 
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“Behind all private plans and projects, 
behind Government help, behind a New 
Orleans conference or a Rio Conference, be- 
hind the words, the dollars, and the blue- 
prints—there must exist the essential in- 
gredient of faith—North American faith in 
Latin America, and Latin American faith 
in North America. 

“And if today I had to choose only one 
thought to leave with you, it is the thought 
of our North American faith in the future 
of Latin America—economically, culturally, 
politically, and spiritually.” 

If the company which I represent stands 
for anything in the field of Latin American 
investment, it is that word “faith.” Our 
growth has been built on faith in Latin 
America. 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN "HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this not to stall 
this amendment but to give some reas- 
surance to these who were worried about 
the number that might be in the House 
of Representatives from Hawaii. The 
committee wisely provided that if Ha- 
waii comes in as a new State it shall not 
operate to either increase or decrease 
the permanent membership of the House 
of Representatives. Now, several Mem- 
bers were concerned about losing their 
seats in the House of Representatives, 
and it is quite plain, I think, with the 
adoption of this amendment, that the 
condition as to the membership in the 
House remains with the House. Any 
change can be made by Congress. I 
have no objection to the amendment. 
I wanted at this time to sort of reassure 
some of those folks who felt that, if we 
bring in two more Members, they will 
lose their seats. This is not necessarily 
so. I will also say that if a rule had 
been reported so that we could have 
amended this bill— and I hope it will be 
amended over in the other body—that I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
provide for one Representative, and -I 
believe it would have been adopted. I 
hope it is done in the other bedy. Again, 
the rule does not permit amendments. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Nebraska yield for 
@ question? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. What the gentleman 
is telling the House is that the Member- 
ship Act of 1911 and the Apportionment 
Act of 1941 will still remain in force? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. Only Congress can change that 
act. 
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P. Anderson, of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago it was my pleasure to 
speak at the dedication of a memorial 
to Aldo Leopold. The memorial was in 
recognition of work Mr. Leopold did 
which led to the creation of a system 
of wilderness areas in the United States. 

Mr. Leopold led an active life in the 
outdoors, and held a number of im- 
portant posts in government and as a 
private citizen. He was a man whose 
friendship I considered a privilege, a 
man who recognized the degrees and 
kinds of solitude to be found in a 
wilderness. More than that, he recog- 
nized the need for the preservation of 
such areas for those who will follow us. 

Quite recently some people questioned 
whether one could be a friend of con- 
servation, or of the wilderness area, and 
still support the huge irrigation and 
power project on the Colorado River. 

For this reason, and in view of my 
long interest in preserving primitive 
areas, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my remarks at the dedication of the 
Aldo Leopold memorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

The text of the address has been 
printed in the winter issue of the Living 
Wilderness, a publication of the Wilder- 
ness Society, 2144 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The address was delivered 
in New Mexico overlooking the Gila 
wilderness area on September 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WILDERNESS OF ALDO LEOPOLD 
(Address by Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON) 

Some years ago there came from the presses 
a rather thin volume entitled “A Sand Coun- 
ty Almanac.” It was written by Aldo Leopold 
and in it there are these words: ““‘There are 
degrees and kinds of solitude.” Today it is 
our privilege to pay tribute to Aldo Leopold 
and to realize that there are as well degrees 
and kinds of wilderness. 

This Gila Wilderness is the type which he 
liked and which he sought to protect and 
preserve—a wilderness not crossed and re- 
crossed by oiled roads and excellent means 
of transportation, but a great tract that was 
almost pathless forest where a man travelled 
best if he travelled on foot or in the saddle. 
Two years ago when the proposal of the For- 
est Service to modify the boundaries of the 
Gila Primitive Area was under consideration 
I spoke of my remembrance of many Forest 
Service officials who were on duty in New 
Mexico when I first arrived in this State to 
make it my home. This day is set aside for 
the erection of a plaque to the memory of 
Aldo Leopold and I, therefore, will disassoci- 
ate him from the others and speak only of 
my great joy to have shared his friendship 
and his comradeship 35 years ago. 

Aldo Leopold recognized the degrees and 
kinds of solitude that men can find to match 
their needs and moods. He became secre- 
tary of the Albuquerque Chamber of Com- 
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merce, but he could not divorce himself from 
his love of nature and his desire to see set 
aside, even in a municipality, an area where 
people could breathe and could feel released 
from the restraints of society. 

Back more than 30 years ago he sought 
the development of a Rio Grande Park in 
what had been a water-logged stretch of 
empty acres, and out of it with the passing 
of time there has emerged the Albuquerque 
Zoo, the Tingley baseball field, and a sub- 
stantial area which will become more and 
more prized as Albuquerque continues to 
expand. 

But it was the true wilderness which at- 
tracted him—the places where he could go 
and be alone, the spots in the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona or in the forests of New 
Mexico where a man could lose himself in 
his surroundings and be dropped back into 
complete comradeship with nature. 

I talked to Aldo Leopold many times about 
the development of a wilderness area. There 
it would be possible to preserve scenic beauty 
and the natural accompaniments of the re- 
stricted country, the fish and the wildlife 
which had once owned these areas for them- 
selves and now had become the hunted as 
man moved into these protected retreats. 

It was such a place here in southwestern 
New Mexico, a hundred or more miles north 
of the Mexico border, where hazy blue sil- 
houettes of the Mogollon Range mark the 
Gila wilderness, that Aldo studied the area, 
and in his report of October 1922 suggested 
this vast wilderness be named the Gila 
Wilderness Area or Gila National Hunting 
Ground. 

Although most widely known for his emi- 
nence in technology of wildlife manage- 
ment, Aldo Leopold was a dominant influ- 
ence in the movement not only to preserve 
the Gila wilderness, but also wilderness 
areas throughout the country. 

Thirty years ago he enlisted me in the 
cause for preservation of wilderness areas in 
general. I shall never forget how he poured 
out his heart on the subject of primitive 
tracts which seemed likely to be destroyed 
with the development of the auto, the truck, 
and speedier methods of transportation. 

What was his background? 

Aldo Leopold was born at Burlington, 
Iowa, on January 11, 1886. There he devel- 
oped an interest in ornithology and hunting. 
He attended Yale University where he re- 
ceived the bachelor of science degree from 
Scheffield Scientific School in 1908 and the 
master of forestry degree from the School of 
Forestry the following year. 

From 1909 until he rose to chief of opera- 
tions in the regional office at Albuquerque, 
he served with the United States Forest 
Service in Arizona. and New Mexico. While 
there his interest in wildlife management 
developed and he became secretary of the 
Albuquerque and the New Mexico Game 
Protective Associations. His effort within 
these organizations to produce a rational 
system of game management and a nonpoliti- 
cal administration of refuges attracted wide 
attention. 

“It seems to me,” wrote Theodore Roose- 
velt to Aldo in 1917, “that your association 
in New Mexico is setting an example to the 
whole country.” It was in that year that 
Alco was awarded the gold medal of the 
Permanent Wildlife Protective Fund of 
America. 

In 1925 he left New Mexico and went to 
Madison, Wis., where he served for 2 years 
as associate director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Then he resigned from the 
Forest Service to conduct game surveys for 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. 

He was awarded the Outdoor Life medal 
for his first book, Report on a Game Survey 
of the North Central States, published in 
1931. 
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A member of some 30 clubs, associations, 
and societies, Aldo served as president of the 
Ecological Society of America and of the 
Wildlife Society. He was a director of the 
National Audubon Society, and was vice 
president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, The Wilderness Society, and Friends of 
the Land. He also was an active member 
in the American Ornithologists Union. He 
served as associate editor of the Journal of 
Forestry and was also a member of the SAF 
Council. 

He served on the Committee on Wildlife 
Restoration appointed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1934, as well as on many 
other conservation committees, and at the 
time of his death had been asked by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug to serve at the 
Inter-American Conference of Renewable 
Natural Resources. 

Elected a Fellow of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1946, he had been professor of 
wildlife management at the University of 
Wisconsin since 1933. 

Author of nearly 300 technical and popu- 
lar articles, reviews, and his classic book, 
Game Management, Aldo Leopold was an in- 
ternationally recognized authority on wild- 
life management as evidenced by his vol- 
uminous advisory and committee work and 
his membership in numerous conservation 
and scientific organizations. 

But to us today as we meet here in his 
honor we can look at the great expanse of 
the Gila Wilderness, one of the few such 
areas in the United States virtually un- 
touched by human hands, and honestly say 
this might not have been except for the 
initiative of Aldo Leopold. It was chiefly 
through his efforts that the Forest Service 
in 1924 established the first of its wilderness 
reservations, the Gila Wilderness Area or 
Primitive Area in New Mexico. 

To what goals his love of nature would 
have carried him we have no way of knowing. 
Across the country his prestige had steadily 
grown. He was at the peak of his usefulness 
to the wildlife and the wilderness move- 
ments when those who had come to know 
and love him were shocked by news of his 
death. On April 21, 1948, he suffered a fatal 
heart attack after fighting a grass fire on a 
neighbor's property near his home at Bara- 
boo, Wis. 

There are other chapters in the history of 
the Gila Wilderness that had not been com- 
pleted at his passing. After public hearings 
in August 1952, the area was permanently 
designated the “Gila Wilderness Area” and 
placed under a new and stricter regulation 
known as U-1. 

Under the new regulation U-1, and upon 
recommendation of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, such areas may be designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as “Wilderness 
Areas” within which there shall be no roads 
or other provisions for motorized transpor- 
tation, no commercial timber cutting, and 
no occupancy under special use permits for 
hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, or- 
ganization camps, hunting and fishing 
lodges, or similar uses. The only roads al- 
lowed will be roads of ingress and egress to 
any private property that might be in the 
area. 

The work of Aldo Leopold has been done. 
We now become trustees of his inheritance. 
Those of us who may visit within the wilder- 
nes and who are able to rest and be re- 
stored in our peace of mind and body by the 
quiet that it will always possess have none 
the less an obligation to see that the work 
of one generation shall not be sacrificed by 
those that come after. We have an obliga- 
tion to make sure that this area may remain 
untouched for generations and perhaps cen- 
turies to come. We cannot take our burdens 
as trustees lightly if we are to keep faith 
with those who struggled so mightily to 
achieve these precious spots within the con- 
fines of a busy continent. 
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The erection of this memoria} not on) 
says to Aldo Leopold, “Well done, thou g nf 
and faithful servant:” it reminds each bm 
that our lives as well can contribute to the 
things that mean beauty for the eve and oor 
for the spirit. We, too, can preserve the 
wilderness. We, too, can find in it “degrees 
and kinds of solitude” that will mean for a) 
who live in the southwest and for a)j who 
come to it to visit a communion with na. 
ture that will bring to each of us pes 


Ace and 
joy and enduring pleasure. 





Bricker Amendment Should Be Adopted 
Congress No Longer Bound by Consti. 
tutional System of Delegated Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a statement made by Mr, 
Carl B. Rix, of Milwaukee, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 
before a Senate subcommittee which is 
hearing testimony on the _ proposed 
Bricker amendment. 

Mr. Rix points out clearly that articles 
55 and 56 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which is an approved treaty, 
that Congress is no longer bound by its 
constitutional system of delegated pow- 
ers. Under these articles Congress is in 
a position today to pass legislation which 
cuts across Civil, political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural lines. Too few people 
in this country, much less too few Mem- 
bers of Congress, realize this fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including Mr. Rix's 
statement and commend it to the atten- 
tion of every Member of the House: 
STATEMENT OF CARL B. RIx, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

I appear in favor of the amendments. 

Congress is no longer bound by its con- 
stitutional system of delegated powers. Its 
only test is under the obligatory (the word 
is that of the Attorney General) power to 
promote human rights in these fields of en- 
deavor: Civil, political, economic, social, and 
cultural. These are found in articles 55 and 
56 of the charter of the United Nations, 4 
ratified and approved treaty. They are be- 
ing promoted in all parts of the world by 
the United Nations. 

Congress may now legislate as an unl 
hibited body with no shackles of delegated 
powers under the Constitution. Our entire 
system of a government of delegated powers 
of Congress has been changed to a system es 
undelegated powers without amendment 5) 
the people of the United States. 


is 


The authority for these statements 
found in a volume entitled “Constitution 
of the United States of America, Annotate¢ 


issued in 1953, prepared under the direction 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate e 
the United States and under the chairman: 
ship of Prof. Edward 8. Corwin, of Princeto?, 
aided by the legal staff of the Library © 
Congress. This is the conclusion 4t page 
427 of the Annotations: “In a word, the 
treaty power cannot purport to amend the 
Constitution by adding to the list of — 
gress’ enumerated powers, but having acted 
the consequence will often be that 't “ 
provided Congress with an opportunl'y 
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measures which, independently of a 

Congress could not pass, and the only 
ead that can be raised as to such meas- 
ee. will be whether they are ‘necessary and 
si er’ measures for the carrying of the 
oie in question into operation.” 

It will be noted that one of the principal 
cases cited is that of the Migratory Bird case. 

These conclusions are those also of a com- 
mittee of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, of which former Attorney General 
Mitchell and Mr. John W. Davis were promi- 
nent members. 

Now, for some practical illustration of the 
new-found powers under treaties of what 
Congress may do: 

1. It may enact a comprehensive education 
pill, providing for education in any State 
which does not provide it. In fact, it may 
take over all public education now pro- 
yided by States and municipalities. 

9. It may enact a prohibition act without 
an amendment of the Constitution. 

3. It may enact a uniform divorce act. 

4. It may take over all social and welfare 
services rendered by or through the States, 
or their agencies. 

5. It may take over all commerce, all utili- 
ty rates and service, all labor. The list may 
be multiplied extensively at your will. 

The new test of constitutionality will ap- 
ply to all legislation by Congress since 1945, 
which deals with any of the five fields of 
endeavor. Any judge deciding on the validity 
of legislation must have two books before 
him—one the Constitution of the United 
States and the other the Charter of the 
United Nations. If he does not find author- 
ity for the act in the Constitution, he will 
find itin the charter. That is the exact situ- 
ation in which Justice Holmes found him- 
self and the other members of the Supreme 
Court, when they decided the Migratory Bird 
case. The authority was not found in the 
Constitution—it was found in the treaty 
with Great Britain. 

The question to be answered is this: Under 
which form of government do the people of 
the United States prefer to live? Manifestly, 
we cannot operate under both. 

Senators, the people of the United States 
have given up their sons, they have given 
up billions of their substance—they should 
not be the only Nation inthe world to give 
up their form of government—the wonder of 
the world—to discharge their obligations to 
the people of the world. 


enact 





Atlantic Union and World Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Atlantic Union and World Gov- 
‘rnment,” published in the March 1955 
Bulletin of the For America Study Club. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: F 
ATLANTIC UNION AND WoRLD GOVERNMENT FOR 

AMERICA—WEEKLY STUDY PLAN No. 1 
oo this study plan for the answer to 
1at Can I Do To Help Save My Country?”) 
i Bleny exists in the Pentagon a cer- 
ument marked “Secret.” It was 


Written soon after the sroshine ond Haga- 
Saki bombings, 


These disasters strength- 
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ened the dreams of those who believe in 
internationalism. Here, the authors of the 
document wrote, was a proven weapon so 
deadly that its use would have to be con- 
trolled. Among the family of sovereign 
states no nationalist power could be en- 
trusted with it. Only a world state, acting 
in accordance with internatoinal law, should 
control such a deadly weapon. Nationalist 
states—their sovereignty yielded—must be 
permitted armed forces for internal secu- 
rity only. In the interest of peace all nu- 
clear weapons must be in the hands of the 
world state. 

The American people have never been es- 
pecially interested in foreign policy. Our 
interest lies in things closer home. But if 
foreign policy is expressed in terms of taxes, 
conscription, overseas garrisons, nuclear 
weapons, foreign wars, acres of white crosses, 
and loss of sovereignty—we become deeply 
concerned. And now this prospect of yield- 
ing our sovereignty is, indeed, alarming. 

Despite the fact that our international 
relations do reflect these grim realities, for 
nearly two decades the American people 
have been denied the opportunity to express 
themselves in foreign policy. Only in the 
vaguest terms has this momentous issue been 
mentioned by the candidates of either major 
party. Propaganda agencies have blared the 
virtues of bipartisanship while a few key 
officials have stealthily guided foreign affairs. 
And without realizing precisely how it came 
about, America has become inextricably en- 
meshed in tough international intrigue. 

Meanwhile, foreign influences—together 
with internationalist-minded Americans act- 
ing under the guise of diplomacy—have 
quietly plotted their plot. They would have 
the Atlantic Union absorb the United States. 

In keeping with this concept the creation 
of an Atlantic Union is well underway. A 
startling news dispatch from Ottawa, Can- 
ade, published in the Kansas City Star, Mon- 
day, December 13, 1954, disclosed: 

“Creation of a super Atlantic community 
agency to merge the economic, defense, and 
foreign policies of the United States with 
other countries will be recommended to 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Coun- 
cil in Paris this week.” 

The release continued: 

“Signed: by Harry Truman, Adlai Steven- 
son, Gen. George C. Marshall, and 70 other 
Americans, as well as Canadians, British, 
French, Belgians, Norwegians, Danes, and 
Dutch, the recommendation, in the form of 
an appeal for Atlantic unity, will be given 
Thursday to Lord Ismay of Britain, the Sec- 
retary General of NATO.” 

The signed statement itself declares: 

“This is no time for halfhearted measures, 
while welcoming the progress made toward 
European union, we believe that nothing less 
than an effectively integrated Atlantic com- 
munity * * * will in the end adequately 
meet the challenge of the times. Defense 
in today’s terms extends beyond military re- 
quirements and into the political, economic, 
and cultural aspects of our lives.” 


And the signed statement calls for “the 
development of NATO as a central agency 
to coordinate the political, trade, and defense 
policies of the member nations.” 

According to the news dispatch, prominent 
American signers of the proposal are: Harry 
Truman; Adlai Stevenson; Gen. George C. 
Marshall; Norman Cousins, president of the 
United World Federalists; Owen J. Roberts, 
president of the Atlantic Union Committee; 
Will L. Clayton, vice president of the Atlantic 
Union Committee; Clarence K. Streit; Ches- 
ter Bowles; Senator Humphrey, Democrat, 
Minnesota; Senator Kefauver, Democrat, 
Tennessee; Senator Lehman, Democrat, New 
York; William V. Griffin, president of the 
English Speaking Union; Edward Murrow, 
commentator; and Elmer Davis, commen- 
tator. 
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The news dispatch concluded with this 
amazing observation: 

“NATO already has authority to adopt the 
proposed program, it is pointed out in the 
petition, under article II, commonly called 
the Canadian clause, which provides for eco- 
nomic development of the member coun- 
tries.” 

From the above, every American must 
realize that the machinery already exists to 
take us into Atlantic Union. Meanwhile, 
prosperous and complacent, the American 
people continue to sleep. And we sleep at 
a time when only a great awakening can 
prevent our being slipped into a world state. 


LOSS OF LIBERTY 


What happens when the United States 
enters the Atlantic Union? The super state, 
Atlantic Union, with authority to enforce 
world law would take out of our hands the 
means to defend ourselves. The Atlantic 
Union would then dictate the terms under 
which Americans would be forced to live. 
Depending on circumstances beyond our con- 
trol, the United States, stripped of sov- 
ereignty, might be sending our youth to 
fight under the Atlantic Union banner any- 
where on the globe. 

Some preach that the spiritual acceptance 
of the brotherhood of man can be achieved 
only through world government. Certainly 
our Bible teaches brotherly love but the 
Tower of Babel illustrates man’s differences 
and limitations. No home is large enough 
for two families; likewise, no super state 
could control all members without resort 
to force. The super state cannot be a guar- 
antor of world peace. 

What happens to our patriotism when we 
join the Atlantic Union? 

Suppose the Arabs of North Africa re- 
volted against France. Americans have a 
natural sympathy for those who seek free- 
dom. But expression of this sympathy 
would be treason against the Atlantic Union. 

With our national military strength gone, 
what would happen to our liberty? What 
would become of our Bill of Rights? 

Several hundred servicemen already lie in 
foreign prisons, sentenced by foreign judges 
under the Status of Forces Treaty without 
the protection of our Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. 

What would happen to our property when 
our Atlantic neighbors move in for the take? 
For some time it has been apparent that 
some foreign peoples were jealous of our 
standard of living and eager to reduce it to 
the level of their own. 

Will not our Atlantic Union neighbors take 
advantage of our military weakness and de- 
mand that the wealth among the members 
be more equitably distributed? Will not the 
flow of wealth be from this country to our 
European neighbors? While it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive, the Bible also 
warns against covetousness. 

In the Atlantic Union we would inherit an 
obligation to support the European colonial 
system—an institution repugnant to Amer- 
icans. We would inherit also the racial and 
social and national hates and the jealousies 
and sores of age-old Europe. None of these 
antipathies is our business. Such heritage 
would involve us in hopeless, endless quar- 
rels. 

If we join the Atlantic Union, we will have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. Such 
@ union would mean common citizenship, 
common foreign policy, common currency, 
mutual defense and economic measures, free 
and unlimited immigration. Our standard 
of living would be lowered, our security un- 
dermined, and our liberty lost. Yet, there 
is no reason to believe that our sacrifice 
would extend lasting benefit to the other 
nations. In fact, experience proves the con- 
trary. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Where does the Department of State stand 
on this toying with America’s destiny? 

In its brochure No. 23, summer 1950, Build- 
ing the Peace, the Department of State dis- 
closed a strong and unmistakable affinity for 
world government. 

“When and if the world’s people set out in 
an earnest effort to form a world government, 
they will find in the U. N. a logical starting 
point * * * it is ready to take on new re- 
sponsibility at any time. 

“The creation of a world government * * ® 
depends * * * upon the willingness of key 
countries to surrender certain sovereign 
rights.” 

Two years later, in April 1952, John Fos- 
ter Dulles before he became Secretary of 
State, warned: 

“* * * Congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Con- 
stitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take pow- 
ers from the States and give them to the 
Federal Government or to some interna- 
tional body, and they can cut across the 
rights given the people by the constitutional 
Bill of Rights.” 

But after he became Secretary of State, 
Dulies obviously changed. He now holds 
that there should be integration of all NATO 
Forces “to the maximum extent possible and 
that this decision does not require the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.” 

To Senator Kerauver in November 1954, 
Dulles wrote: 

“I believe that what was accomplished 
there (London) has brought us closer to real 
Atlantic Union than ever before.” 

Can we longer doubt that we are moving 
toward Atlantic Union? 

If there is doubt, pending congressional 
resolutions will clarify the misgiving. In 
the Congress are some 10 or 12 resolutions 
calling for an exploratory convention to de- 
termine a practical plan for the creation of a 
firm Atlantic Union, superstate. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BARRIER 


As early as 1930, the Kremlin, as well as 
other internationalist plotters, had made 
their analysis of how the United States 
could be drawn into one world. Their pene- 
trating study disclosed the difficulty. The 
barrier was our Constitution. 

It reserved too much power for each of 
the 48 sovereign States and to the people. 
Consequently, the one worlders and the 
Kremlin decided to circumvent this great 
barrier. They would promote big govern- 
ment. They would shrink the power of the 
States and the people. The emergency 
powers granted the Federal Government dur- 
ing World War II fell like manna from 
heaven on.these global plotters. 

Today, as we look back the picture clarifies. 
The necessity for a superstate had to be 
created by discrediting our own free system. 

The Constitution was branded old- 
fashioned. 

The Supreme Court must embrace liberals. 

Our economy must be enfeebled by debt, 
taxes, debasement of currency, class conflict, 
violent attacks on profit, and the capitalist 
system, and over-extension of our military 
commitments. 

Slogans have had their place in this ne- 
farious program. “Interdependence,” “We 
can’t stand alone,” and “Coexistence.” 

After the Washington government had 
absorbed the powers which the Constitu- 
tion reserves for the States and for the 
people, then would be the time to take the 
United States into world government via the 
treaty route. That tragic time has now ar- 
rived. The plan is on schedule. It is the 
intent of the plotters to take us into Atlantic 
union now; world government will come 
next. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Although victims of slick propaganda, the 
American people are still overwhelmingly 
opposed to Atlantic Union and World Gov- 
ernment. Proponents of the superstate can 
achieve their aims only by resorting to the 
Trojan-horse technique. 

Recently, speaking in New York, the mi- 
nority leader of the Senate, the Honorable 
Wm.1AmM F, KNOWLAND, warned us of this 
danger: 

“Lest we be gradually edged into such a 
world state before we learn too late where 
we have been taken, I believe every candi- 
date for public office—executive, legislative, 
or judicial—should be asked to give a forth- 
right view upon this great public issue.” 

Here, then, Senator KNowLAND has given 
us the answer to the $64 question: “What 
can I do now to save our country.” 

Our Constitution put the power in the 
people. If we exercise this power, we can 
have the kind of government we want. 

There is something which each of us 
can do: 

Where does your candidate stand on At- 
lantic Union and World Government? 

Write for our booklet, How You Can Start 
a For-America Study Club, For America, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, II. 
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Long Beach State College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor for me to report to our colleagues 
the outstanding development and prog- 
ress of one of the Nation’s newest cen- 
ters of learning, the Long Beach State 
College. 

This institution is shouldering its full 
responsibility for the preparation of our 
more youthful Americans for lives of 
service to their fellow men and to their 
country. 

Dr. P. Victor Peterson, president of 
the college, has earned a national repu- 
tation as an educator for his vision, fore- 
sight, and ability in developing the col- 
lege and in recruiting its top-quality 
teaching staff. This is his story of the 
development of Long Beach State Col- 
lege: 

CREATED IN 1949, COLLEGE OPENED 7 MONTHS 
LATER 
(By Dr. P. Victor Peterson, president, Long 
Beach State College) 

Almost everyone in the United States has 
marveled at the rapid growth of the south- 
ern California area since World War II. 
Typical of the regions experiencing such 
growth is that of southern Los Angeles 
County and adjacent Orange County. This 
region extends from the industrial city of 
South Gate to the shipping center of Wil- 
mington and San Pedro, to the dairying area 
of Paramount and Bellflower, and to the 
citrus-growing sections of Fullerton and 
Orange; it includes resort towns from 
Redondo Beach to San Clemente, and the 
long-settled area of Santa Ana. 

Almost in the middle of this coastal strip 
is Long Beach, fifth largest city in California 
and probably the most wealthy oil city in 
the United States. 
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Although the cities of this region yary 
their economic base from industry and sh; 
ping to farming and to beach recreation 
the one characteristic common to all hy 
been a constantly increasing population 

Recognition of the growth of this region 
was indicated in the survey of higher educa, 
tion made under the joint auspices Of the 
State department of education ang the 
regents of the University of California in 
1947-48, which recommended that a Stat 
college be established to serve the needs ot 
Orange County and the southeast portiop of 
Los Angeles County. 

On January 27, 1949, Earl Warren, then 
Governor of California, signed assembly }jj 
8 (ch. 4, Statutes of 1949), which was “An 
act to provide for the establishment of 4 
State college in the area of Orange County 
and the southeastern part of Los Angeles 
County.” This signature brought into ey. 
istence on paper the youngest of the 11 col. 
leges of California's State college system, 

In order to provide educational facilities 
for the region as soon as possible, temporary 
quarters were established in Long Beach 
and the college opened its doors to students 
for the first time in September 1949. 

Meanwhile, the State public works board 
had undertaken a survey to select the best 
of several possible permanent sites for the 
new State college. 

Because every educational institution 
needs a name, even though it be only a tem- 
porary one, the college began operation as 
the Los Angeles-Orange County State Col- 
lege. This stimulated sports editors in 
many of the nearby communities to propose 
several interesting versions of fight yells and 
songs based upon that tongue-twisting title, 


FACILITIES SMALL 


Although regularly established as a State 
college with authority to offer 4-year under- 
graduate and 1-year graduate programs, the 
college was forced by the extreme limitations 
in plant facilities to restrict its offerings 
during the first 4 years of operation to upper. 
division and professional curriculums 

To fulfill the normal functions of the 
State college system and to meet the de- 
mands for integrated programs of teacher 
training, and for occupational and profes- 
siona)] curriculums, the State department of 
education directed the college administra- 
tion to provide for limited enrollment of 
freshman and sophomore students beginning 
with the 1953-54 academic year. The col- 
lege thus altered the historical pattern of 
development of this type of institution— 
from normal school, to teachers college, t0 
State college—by moving instead, in a short 
4 years, from senior college, to senior college 
with-a-1l-year-graduate program, to a regular 
4-year-undergraduate institution with 4 
graduate program. 

In spite of its youth, Long Beach State 
College has received unrestricted accreiitde 
tion by the Northwest Association %f ec 
ondary and Higher Schools as a degree-gralit- 
ing college; and the California State Depert 
ment of Education has authorized le ng 
Beach State College to offer training leading 
to various credentials for public school serv 
ice and to the master of arts degree in cel 
tain fields. 


in 


LOCATION OF COLLEGE 


The temporary site for the new Stale 
college in 1949 consisted of two of several 
almost identical apartment houses then un 
der construction near the eastern border % 
the city of Long Beach. 

Lloyd S. Whaley, owner of the buildines 
arranged for hurried alterations which pi 
vided the college with usable quar‘ers, *" 
though visitors were often surprised to find 
the president in an office which had _ 
originally planned for a bedroom, auc the 
switchboard installed where a dining wb® 
should have been placed. 
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Among the traditions of the college today 

e the stories about students who, con- 
aaa py the similarity of the apartment 
ai dashed into someone’s front room 
in the wrong building expecting to find a 

Jass in California history or nature study. 
, The faculty and students at the college, 
while it was operating in the apartment 
houses, considered themselves educational 

joneers and soon adopted the symbolic name 
of “Forty-niners.” . The gold rush boom of 
1849 made California famous, and doubled 
the population many times over in a few 
short years. In 1949 there was another 
“pysh,” this time for education in Long 
peach. The population of the State college 
zoomed 700 percent in 2 short years. 

During the first year of Operation, Los 
Angeles-Orange County State College was a 
much sought after institution. Not only did 
many persons desire to attend Classes at the 
college, but many cities of the area were 
eager to have the college located permanently 
within their boundaries. Numerous dele- 
gations made pilgrimages to Sacramento to 
appear before the Public Works Board, and 
representatives from the local legislative dis- 
tricts were advised by their constituents 
to “bring the college home.” 

After considerable investigation the sites 
under consideration were narrowed to 4—2 
in Orange County, and 2 in Los Angeles 
County, 1 of which was near the unincorpo- 
rated area of Downey in Los Angeles County 
and the other just outside the eastern bound- 
ary of Long Beach. 


PROPOSED GIFT 


A group of Long Beach citizens proposed 
to their fellow townsmen that the city pur- 
chase and give to the State this latter site as 
the permanent location of the college. 

On April 15, 1950, the State Public Works 
Board agreed to locate the State college in 
Long Beach if the proposed site were annexed 
to the city and donated to the State. 

On June 6, 1950, the citizens of Long Beach 
by overwhelming vote at a city election au- 
thorized the city council to acquire the 
property and donate it to the State as the 
permanent campus of the State college. On 
June 7, 1950, the State Director of Education 
officially gave the institution the name of 
Long Beach State College. 

Although the permanent site is located 
within the city of Long Beach and the 
county of Los Angeles, it is within one-half 
mile of the Orange County border. The 
campus for which the city of Long Beach 
paid approximately $1 million comprises 320 
acres fronting on Seventh Street. Its eleva- 
tion is such that there is both an “upper” 
and a “lower” campus. At one time the land 
was a key part of Rancho Los Alamitos, an 
historic California land grant. At the pres- 
ent time the campus is enclosed on three 
sides by homes, all of which have been con- 
structed within the last 5 or 6 years. Trans- 
portation between the campus and the area 
It serves is rapidly improving as the con- 
struction of major freeways moves forward. 

Adequate emergency facilities were erected 
on the new site during the summer of 1951 
and the college moved there for the opening 
of the fall semester. Additional emergency 
facilities were constructed during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1952 in order to meet the de- 
mands of a rising enrollment. As in the case 
of the pioneers at the apartment house site, 
faculty and students alike approached the 
‘mergency buildings with the enthusiasm of 
‘ternal optimism. During the first few 
Months of occupation the weather competed 
with the bell system of the college, for when- 
‘ver rain started to fall students dashed out 
: the classrooms to move their cars from 
od fields to the street. Students using a 
oa" steep, adobe hillside for parking saw 
a cars sliding and bumping together 
sty ne Che Particularly heavy storm. Con- 

Tuction of the emergendcy buildings was 
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not completely finished by the opening of 
the 1951 fall semester, and many professors 
shared their classrooms with electricians and 
painters. One English instructor taught his 
class on the edge of the college trash dump 
in order to escape constant interruption. To 
this day those students have a special title 
and description for that particular semester 
of English. 

Long Beach State College will experience 
another big change as five of the new perma- 
nent buildings on the upper campus will be 
available for use. As a result, the college will 
find itself with a third set of pioneers who, 
undoubtedly, will consider their experi- 
ences comparable to those of the pioneers 
in the apartment houses and in the emer- 
gency buildings. A few persons even suggest 
that a hierarchy of pioneers will develop at 
Long Beach State, for those who pioneered 
at the apartment houses will consider them- 
selves superior to those who pioneered only 
at the emergency buiiding site, and both of 
these will outrank those newcomers who ar- 
rived only in time to occupy the permanent 
buildings. 





Treaty Law—Need for Clarification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel on the subject of treaty law. 
This editorial points out that for nearly 
132 years the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion in treatymaking was not ques- 
tioned. However, since 1920 the Su- 
preme Court has followed a line of deci- 
sions which permits the President and 
two-thirds of the Senate to nullify the 
Bill of Rights, including states rights 
under the 10th amendment. 

The editorial follows: 

Treary Law 

President Eisenhower has said, and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has testified, that they 
would accept section 1 of the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

The section declares that no treaty or 
other international agreement conflicting 
with the Federal Constitution shall have 
“any force or effect.” 

But section 1 is a lesser part of the amend- 
ment and is of little vaiue in itself; for 
section 1, standing alone, has already been 
nullified by Federal court decisions under 
which the executive branch may disregard 
the Constitution without appearing to vio- 
late the Constitution. 

Section 2 completes section 1 by stipulat- 
ing that a treaty or other international 
agreement may be made domestic law for the 
United States only by ‘‘valid’’ legislation. 

Every important foreign country except 
France, the Netherlands and Mexico retains 
this self-protection against excessive execu- 
tive action. As to executive action in for- 
eign affairs, the Bricker amendment only 
asserts that such actions must be constitu- 
tional, 

“Legislation by treaty” can be, and has 
been, imposed on the United States outside 
the Constitution both by formal treaties and 
by informal executive agreements. 

The Constitution does not even mention 
executive agreements. 
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It provides that treaties “made under the 
authority of the United States” are “the 
supreme law of the land,” along with the 
Constitution itself, and it empowers the 
President to negotiate treaties. 

For 132 years, the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution in treatymaking was hardly ques- 
tioned. 

Then came, in the following order, cor- 
rosive court decisions which have shunted 
the Constitution aside: 

1920—The Migratory Bird case: The Su- 
preme Court held that treaties may auth- 
orize Congress to pass legislation which the 
Constitution forbids Congress to pass. 
Under this decision, the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate may nullify the bill of 
rights, including the 10th amendment 
(States rights). 

1936—The Curtiss-Wright case: The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the treatymaking 
power does not derive from the Constitution, 
but is “an inherent power vested in the 
Federal Government as an attribute of sov- 
ereignty.” This decision is tantamount to 
the obsolete Bourbon doctrine of the “di- 
vine right of kings.” By its terms, the Fed- 
eral Government is not restricted by the 
Constitution in making laws for the Amer- 
ican people in the guise of treaties. 

1942—The Ping case: This decision con- 
cerned an executive agreement—not a formal 
treaty—with Soviet Russia. The Supreme 
Court noted that a treaty is a “law of the 
land” under the Constitution and asserted 
that “such international compacts and agree- 
ments” as the one then in litigation “have 
a similar dignity.” 

This reasoning does violence to the Con- 
stitution. 

According to the Constitution, a treaty 
becomes a “law of the land” only if approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. But an execu- 
tive agreement is not required to go before 
the Senate for scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court decision therefore per- 
mits the executive branch to evade Con- 
gress and the Constitution, and to dictate 
laws to the Nation, by merely substituting 
executive agreements for treaties. 

The danger to our institutions from treaty 
legislation is relatively recent, but it has be- 
come very great. 


At a bar association meeting in Louisville 
in 1952, Mr. Dulles, speaking as a private citi- 
zen, warned that treaties can abrogate “the 
rights given our people by the constitutional 
Bill of Rights.” 

Now, as Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles op- 
poses the Bricker amendment. He pleads 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
not make a bad executive agreement or an 
unconstitutional treaty. But there will be 
other administrations after this one. 

On this point, the Sentinel prefers the ad- 
monition of Thomas Jefferson, who said: 

“In questions of power, let no more be 
said of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Consti- 
tution.” 





Peanut Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause my current news release, some- 
what whimsical in nature, regarding the 
farm price-supports debate, was enti- 
tled “Peanut Politics,’ I naturaily was 
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attracted to the editorial in the Evening 
Star the next night, May 6. 

This editorial sums up the matter in 
a very effective way and stresses sev- 
eral points I omitted. As ‘the writer 
says, the taxpayers, year after year, have 
had to foot the bill for this economic 
folly—the folly of being taxed to keep 
our food prices up. 

The editorial follows: 

PEANUT POLITICS 


The lowly peanut should be emblazoned on 
the banners of the Democrats who led and 
won the fight in the House to annul the flex- 
ible farm price-support program. For this 
was a demonstration of peanut politics in 
the smallest sense of the term. 

Price supports are supposed to apply to 
basic crops—cotton, rice, wheat, corn, and 
peanuts. But the peanut crop amounts to 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural production. It is not a 
basic crop and it is in the support program 
only because of some potent politicking by 
Representative Pace, of Georgia, a few years 
ago. On Wednesday an amendment to re- 
move peanuts from the program was adopted. 
This panicked a number of southern Demo- 
crats, who felt they could not vote for a sup- 
port program, even a 90-percent support, if 
peanuts were excluded. So the Democrats, 
led by Speaker RAYBURN, got busy, and by 
Herculean efforts mustered enough votes to 
restore peanuts to the support program. 
Thereupon the bill to abandon flexible sup- 
ports and revert to the rigid high supports 
Was squeezed through by a vote of 206 to 201. 

The voters should understand just what 
this means. Farm income has slumped— 
there is no doubt about that. But all of the 
slump has occurred under the rigid 90 per- 
cent support progrem. The flexible system 
will not go into effect until this year’s crops 
are harvested. Meanwhile, enormous and 
unmanageable surpluses have piled up in the 
warehouses from one end of the country to 
the other. And the taxpayers, year after 
year, have had to foot the bill for this eco- 
nomic folly. 

The fiexible program may or may not be 
an answer to the problem. But it is im- 
portant to note that what the Democrats 
have done is to vote for a return to the dis- 
credited program without giving the new 
program any chance to prove itself. They 
know, of course, that they will not succeed 
in this endeavor. The bill has virtually no 
chance this year in the Senate, and even if 
it should be passed there, the President cer- 
tainly would veto it. So all of this to-do in 
the House boils down to a small-time politi- 
cal sideshow—a rather shabby attempt to 
embarrass the President in his politically 
courageous effort to find some solution to 
our desperate farm problem. 


Fishers Island Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill calling for a full inves- 
tigation of the problem of protecting the 
shores of Fishers Island Sound from 
storm and hurricane tidal floods. 

I believe that this proposal can do 
much to alleviate the great damage, par- 
ticularly to the eastern Connecticut 
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shoreline, by hurricanes and severe At- 
lantic storms. 

This proposal has already been dis- 
cussed with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. 

It appears to me to be a practical, effi- 
cient, and low-cost method of doing 
something soon about a grave problem. 

This proposal originated with Mr. 
Henry R. Palmer, Jr., who knows the 
area in question. 

Unless the measures suggested in this 
bill, or something like them, are under- 
taken the Government is wasting money 
on the continual repair and mainte- 
nance on breakwaters along this part of 
our coastline. 

I am hopeful that the appropriate 
committees will give this proposal the 
most serious consideration. 


Home-Aid Measure Should Be Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Bristol Heraid- 
Courier of Thursday, May 5, 1955. 

The Members’ attention is called to 
this editorial which notes that the House 
Agriculture Committee has approved a 
bill to make it possible for our needy 
people to receive flour and meal to be 
used in making bread. This bill wiil 
provide for the processing of a portion 
of our surplus grains into flour and meal 
for distribution to the needy. 

We should provide food to our deserv- 
ing people; and my bill, which I hope will 
soon be taken up in the House, will make 
possible the addition of bread to the diet 
of many needy persons. 

The editorial follows: 

Home-Am MEASURE SHOULD BE APPROVED 

Representative PAT JENNINGS has scored 
a victory in the first round of his battle to 
provide meal and flour for thousands of 
unemployed persons in the Nation. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
approved a bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive JENNINGS, which would authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to process 
surplus wheat and corn and make it avail- 
able to State welfare departments. These 
departments, in turn, would distribute the 
fiour and meal to labor-surplus areas, such 
as Virginia’s Ninth District. 

Inasmuch as the CCC soon will be paying 
more than a million dollars a day for storage 
of surplus products, including grain, and 
since staples such as flour and meal are 
desperately needed in some areas, it would 
seem that Representative JENNINGS would 
have no trouble finding support for his bill. 
But, on the contrary, he has found opposi- 
tion. It comes from within the administra- 
tion, 

Tronically, while opposing a program which 
will provide aid at home, that same admin- 
istration announces plans to pour a billion 
dollars into the aid-funnel held out by Asia. 

We are not necessarily opposed to a pro- 
gram of military and economic aid to Asia, 
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but we fail to see how such a program ¢ 
be justified by men who oppose a treme, 
dousty sat, eupesitive program which woyjq 
provide or deservin r ‘ 
United States. em 
Representative JENNINGS has cleareq th 
first hurdle. We hope he wins the race, . 


Why Not Admit Spain to the U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I as 
unanimous consent to have printed jp 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, an article 
entitled “Why Not Admit Spain to the 
U. N.?” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 

Wry Nor Apmrr SPAIN TO THE U. N?— 

MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS EMBODY DOUBLE 

STANDARD AND INCONSISTENCY 


Maprip, May 3.—This is a place where they 
can enjoy a big laugh at the expense of the 
various statesmen of the world who lately 
have been proclaiming that it doesn’t matter 
what kind of government they have in Pei- 
ping—admission to the Unitea Nations 
should be granted, anyhow. Yet the record 
shows that a resolution by the United Na- 
tions Assembly adopted December 12, 1946, 
did assert that the form of government ina 
given country is a matter for approval or 
disapproval by the United Nations. 

The present government here is, of course, 
in complete control of every inch of Spanish 
territory, including all offshore islands. If 
international law and custom alone is the 
basis, Spain is entitled to admission into the 
United Nations. But there is another point, 
and that is whether an applicant government 
is or is not “peace loving” or whether its 
behavior constitutes a threat to peace. Spain 
has not manifested any threats against any 
other nation and is “peace loving” in every 
sense of the word. 

Then why isn’t the government of Spain 
admitted to the United Nations? The words 


’ 


tions for Spain’s admission. The resolution 
read in part as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 
desiring to secure the participation of all 
peace-loving peoples, including the people 
of Spain, in the community of nations 

“Recommends that if, within a reasonable 
time, there is not established a government 
which derives its authority from the consent 
of the governed, committed to respect free- 
dom of speech, religion, and assembly, and 
to the prompt holding of an election 12 
which the Spanish people, free from force 
and intimidation and regardless of party, 
may express their will, the Security Council 
consider the adequate measures to be taken 
in order to remedy the situation; 

“Recommends that all members of the 
United Nations immediately recall! from Ma- 
Grid their Ambassadors and Ministers plen- 
ipotentiary accredited there. 

“The General Assembly further recom 
mends that the states members of the ol 
ganization report to the Secretary-General 
and to the next session of the Assembly what 
action they have taken in accordance with 
this recommendation.” 


@ ¢ ¢ further 
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foregoing sounds strangely unlike the 


s cna which British spokesmen, for exam- 
= have been making in the United States 
eeely telling audiences that It isn’t a matter 
of approval or disapproval of @ particular 
yvernment when admission to the United 
Ni tions or even diplomatic recognition is 
evolved. Indeed, between November 1936 
and May 1939 53 governments of the world, 
including Great Britain, the United States, 
and France, extended diplomatic recognition 
to the present government of Spain, and not 
one expressed any reservation or allegation 


that the government here was not inde- 
endent or free. 

Today, however, if the resolution of 1946 
by the United Nations means anything, it 
means that recognition must be withdrawn 
from the Soviet Union and the government 
at Peiping, or at least that Ambassadors 
must be recalled. Certainly the resolution 
means also that the United Nations considers 
itself responsible for the establishment of 
free governments through free elections. 

But everybody knows today that the United 
Nations does not practice what it has 
preached. In fact, probably most of the 
members who voted for the 1946 resolution 
would like to see it expunged from the 
records because it contains a very trouble- 
some precedent. Yet, if the principle is to 
be buried and governments like those at 
Moscow and Peiping are to be accepted as 
worthy members hereafter, then what pos- 
sible excuse is there any longer for refusing 
to admit the government of Spain? 

It so happens that the Spaniards are not 
knocking at the door of the United Nations. 
They still remember the unkind action of 


1946, and they do not care to apply for ad- 
mission to a club from which they have been 
blackballed. 


Spain can get along without membership 
in the United Nations, but the big question 
is, how long can the members of the United 
Nations remain guilty of hypocrisy and in- 
consistency by arguing so fervently nowa- 
days for admission of Red China, whose gov- 
ernment just recently was declared to be an 
“aggressor? The Spanish folks hereabouts 
smile at the discomfiture of their onetime 
critics. 





Postal Salary Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to express my hope 
that the conference report on the postal 
salary bill will soon become law. In 
urging early approval of this legislation 
by the Senate and the President, I speak 
on behalf of minimum economic relief 
for one of the few major employee 
groups in the Nation having had no basic 
Salary increase since 1951. I speak for 
local postal inspectors having less in 
Purchasing power now than they did 15 
years ago. I speak for local letter car- 
ners forced to borrow money in order 
to feed, clothe, and house their families. 
I speak for mail sorters whose wives or 
children must go to work to help meet 
Minimum family needs. 

The proposed average increase of 8.8 
ek for postal employees will do 
wore than adjust postal salaries to take 

‘count of increased costs of living; it 
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will help to raise the standards of post- 
office service. It will assist the Post 
Office Department in recruiting able em- 
ployees hitherto receiving higher pay in 
other types of work. It will aid in re- 
ducing costly turnover among postal em- 
ployees, by offering more opportunities 
for advancement within the postal serv- 
ice. It will improve the general morale 
and efficiency of persons having previ- 
ously decided to devote their working 
lives to the collection and distribution 
of mail. 

The conference report on the postal 
pay bill meets most of the major objec- 
tions raised to last year’s postal salary 
legislation which I also supported. The 
American people as well as the postal 
employees suffer from delay in the in- 
crease of postal pay. I hope that neither 
the people nor the employees will have 
to wait much longer. 





The Postal Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion the postal pay 
bill has presented one of the most per- 
plexing problems to this session of Con- 
gress thus far. 

Knowing the administration’s position, 
it seems to me that if I were to vote for 
a higher pay increase than the 7.6-per- 
cent contained in the House committee’s 
bill, then logically I must be prepared 
to vote to override a veto. The logical 
test, then, seems to me to be whether or 
not the administration proposal was fair 
to postal employees by providing a rate 
of pay at least equal to that offered for 
similar work in private industry. This 
is particularly true in light of the fact 
that the post office is not self-sustaining, 
and that people in private industry, do- 
ing similar work, must pay the taxes to 
make possible the postal wages provided, 
at whatever rate. 

As nearly as I can determine, from 
listening to all of the debate and giving 
it all the personal research that my time 
permitted, and from my recent personal 
experience with private industry in 
Wyoming, the administration proposal 
was not only fair but generous, in com- 
parison with pay scales in private in- 
dustry. 

The most deliable comparative figures 
I was able to obtain covering Wyoming 
are for the Denver area, where the re- 
gional office of the Post Office Depart- 
ment serving Wyoming is located. From 
my personal knowledge, the Denver wage 
scale in private industry appears to be 
equal to or a bit better than that paid 
in the larger Wyoming communities; 
they are substantially higher than those 
prevailing in the smaller communities 
of my State. 

As of December 1954 the average rate 
of pay for a janitor in the Denver area 
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was approximately $222 per month. 
Under the administration proposal the 
minimum pay for a janitor would be 
$239 per month; and after 8 years auto- 
matic wage increases would bring this to 
$289 per month. Under the administra- 
tion proposal an elevator operator would 
start at $256.66 per month, and with 
automatic wage increases after 8 years’ 
service would be receiving $309.16 per 
month. 

A material handler in the Denver area 
received an average of $269 per month; 
under the administration proposal a 
mail handler would receive a minimum 
of $277.50 per month, with increases to 
$332.50 per month after 8 years’ service. 
A typist likewise would start at $277.50 
and go up automatically to $332.50 per 
month. A truckdriver in the Denver 
area received an average of $295 per 
month. Under the administration pro- 
posal a truckdriver for the Post Office 
Department would start at $303 and go 
up automatically to $363 per month. An 
accounting clerk in the Denver area 
averaged $317, while under the admin- 
istration proposal a Post Office Depart- 
ment accounting clerk would start at 
$323 and advance automatically to $385 
per month at the end of 8 years. 

City carriers similarly would start at 
$303 and advance to $363 per month, 
plus graduated rates of longevity pay to 
a maximum of $300 per year after 25 
years’ service. In addition, they would 
receive $100 per year for uniform allow- 
ance. This would represent an increase 
of 114 percent on the starting wage over 
what they received prior to 1945, and an 
increase of 108 percent on the maximum 
rate. 

All of the Post Office pay figures cited 
above are guaranteed annual wages. 
Post Office Department employees have 
other benefits not ordinarily found in 
private industry. They have civil-serv- 
ice status, and retirement benefits. 
They have vacations of a minimum of 
2 weeks and 3 days for beginners, up to 
5 weeks and 1 day for employees with 15 
years or more of service. Thirteen days 
of paid sick leave are granted each year, 
cumulative if not taken. Eight paid hol- 
idays are enjoyed each year, and nine 
in election years. 

The rate of pay for post office car- 
riers and clerks, provided in the admin- 
istration bill, is from $1.75 to $2.24 per 
hour. A Congressman from a highly 
industrialized area in Michigan, where 
some of the highest wages prevail, 
stated that the maximum paid for sim- 
ilar work in his home community is $1.96 
per hour. These people in private in- 
dustry, he further pointed out, are sub- 
ject to layoffs and do not enjoy the 
high degree of fringe benefits I have 
described. 

In view of these facts and recommen- 
dations of other members of the com- 
mittee, who have studied the problem 
seriously and sincerely over a long pe- 
riod of time, I could not justify voting 
to override a veto, and, therefore, could 
not justify voting for a higher rate of 
increase than the average of 7.6 percent, 
with reclassification as provided in the 
administration bill. 
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How Kansas Combats Mental Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, every 
community, every State, and the Fed- 
eral Government, especially the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, is plagued by the 
problem of mental illness. 

Kansas has found and met that prob- 
lem with great success, and has set an 
example that might well be followed 
by the other 47 States, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Alvin McCoy, an outstanding news 
reporter, has done an exceptionally fine 
job on reporting the developments at 
Osawatomie, Kans., State Hospital. His 
feature story, appearing in the Kansas 
City Star of Sunday, May 8, 1955, is 
worthy of your time. It is a story of 
years of wasted time saved, of dollars 
saved, and above all the saving and re- 
habilitation of human beings, for which 
the State of Kansas and the public of- 
ficials who have devoted their time and 
talent are to be highly commended. 

This thrilling story of restoration to 
society follows: 

New Drvucs AIp IN TREATMENT OF MENTAL ILLS 
aT OSAWATOMIE—THE KANSAS HOSPITAL 
Wirn ImproveD METHODS DEMONSTRATES 
Tuat EvEN PsycHoTic DISTURBANCES CAN 
Be CALMED—STATE’S PSYCHIATRIC PROGRAMS 
RESULT IN GROWING MAJORITY OF PATIENTS 
BreING RESTORED TO HEALTH 


(By Alvin S. McCoy) 


OSAWATOMIE, Kans., May 7.—Doctors agreed 
that the most potentially dangerous patient 
in the Osawatomie State Hospital is a 36- 
year-old woman with an oversize homicidal 
complex. 

Mae (which is not her name) during pe- 
riodic outbursts would attempt to kill some- 
one. She had a fiendish cleverness in ob- 
taining knives, broken glass, or other carv- 
ing weapons. She wrote notes. Murder was 
the prevailing theme. 

Attendants and patients, too, in the fe- 
male ward for what the psychiatrists term 
“the most violently disturbed” frankly ad- 
mitted they were terrified to be near her. 
She suffers with schizophrenia. 

Mae’s emotional binges might occur only 
once or twice a year. When they did, and 
the emotional regulator went haywire, they 
were something to behold. 

Some time ago, related Dr. Wilbur G. Jen- 
kins, superintendent, Mae went berserk. She 
obtained a piece of glass. The nurses asked 
for help. Two male aids rushed in, in an 
attempt to bring her under control. The 
woman ripped the face of one man, and 
would have killed him if others hadn't been 
able to subdue her. 

BUT MAE HAS FREEDOM NOW 


Once in leather handcuffs, she quieted 
down. She was given electric shock and 
sodium amytal and soon was able to mingle 
with the other patients again. 

Today Mae is relaxed, calm, and has the 
same privileges and freedoms of other pa- 
tients in her ward. She goes to the snack 
bar with others. No one fears her. On a 
recent visit, she chatted freely, if a little dis- 
connectedly, with a reporter about Kansas 
City, Kans., where she once lived. She is 
under no physical restraint. Neither is any 
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other patient among the 1,540 in the Osawa- 
tomie State Hospital. 

Mae is an example of the miracle wrought 
by new drugs in the treatment of the men- 
tally ill. 

The drugs are thorazine and serpasil, in 
whose complex chemical names a layman 
would not be interested. They have received 
a@ great deal of attention in medical publica- 
tions. At Osawatomie, where they now are 
in general use, they have left a marked im- 
print on the institution. 

“These drugs,” Dr. John E. C. Morton, 
clinical director and a psychiatrist, said, “are 
used in almost any form of mental illness 
where the picture is fear and anxiety, usually 
indicated by great excitement. 

“The point is that an excited patient isn’t 
what he appears to be. He is a frightened 
child, and in order to assuage his own fears, 
he challenges his environment. There is 
great evidence of hostility.” 

The drugs appear to work on a different 
section of the brain from that affected by 
sedatives, such as sodium amytal. The latter 
makes a patient sleepy. The new ones cause 
a patient to be tranquil, relaxed, and some- 
times voluble. 

“We can now reach them and talk to 
them,” Dr. Morton said. “That is the first 
step in therapy, to induce a patient to talk.” 

Mae’s treatment began in February. She 
was given electric shock and sedatives. 
Gradually these were tapered off, and thora- 
zine was administered. It is given daily, 
either as an injection or as a tablet. There 
have been no outbursts since. 

Doctors emphasize that the new drugs are 
not cures. Only in the earliest stages of 
mental illness have they apparently brought 
about sufficient improvement to permit a 
patient to be discharged. They are con- 
sidered ‘“‘valuable additional tools’ in treat- 
ing disordered minds. 

NEW DRUGS IN ALL THREE HOSPITALS 


“We were doing a pretty good job before 
we got them,” Dr. George W. Jackson, direc- 
tor of institutions, reported. ‘They simply 
help that much more. We are using them 
generally at all three of the State’s hos- 
pitals.” 

Osawatomie has used drugs valued at ap- 
proximately $10,000 in the last 3 months, 
much of which represented gifts from manu- 
facturers interested in research reports on 
results. ‘The first use was last November. 
It was extended considerably during Janu- 
ary, February, and March. Today 325 “dis- 
turbed” patients are receiving 1 of the 2 
drugs daily. 

The reporter asked to see the “worst” 
wards. He was taken to K building and an 
attendant unlocked a barred door. Here 
about 100 men were sitting on chairs or at 
tables, visiting, silent, or watching a wild 
west performance on television. 


It was difficult to believe the most 
seriously affected patients in a 22-county 
area served by Osawatomie were here. The 
room was quiet. There was no screaming, 
usually associated with such wards. 


“It’s the new drugs,” the doctor said. 


There was cautious use of the drugs at 
first. Thorazine, the doctors report, has 
definite toxic effects on some 1 to 2 percent 
of the patients, causing agranulocytosis (de- 
struction of white corpuscles) or liver dam- 
age. With such reactions ft is stopped im- 
mediately. There have been no reactions to 
serpasil. 

The new control measures also have had 
a marked effect on the use of insulin-shock 
and electric-shock treatments, which are 
rigorous measures. Before Christmas 80 pa- 
tients in K building were being given elec- 
tric-shock treatment twice a week. Since 
that time, the number has dropped to 12. 
Insulin shock was being used on 20 patients. 
It now is given to 10. 
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The drugs, and the State’ 
mental-health program together mom 
changed the appearance of Osawato % 
where it was once a crowded, custodial 1” 
stitution with overworked doctors unab| a 
see or classify the patients in their can . 

“It doesn’t even look like a mental h 
pital,” Dr. Morton asserted. “Visitors o,. 
stantly tell us they can’t believe the a 
seeing one. It’s so quiet.” = 


THE NEW LOOK AT OSAWATOMIE 


Externally the appearance is the same, @ 
cepting for a new geriatrics building, Ther 
is the same collection of red brick build. 
ings on a hill a few miles north of the city, 
Inside, it is different. . 

Gone is the rocking-chair brigade, th, 
rows of patients staring into space, with. 
drawn into their own confused inner world 
Missing are the crowded wards, the silent 
people sitting, the occasional screams from 
the more violently disturbed that are the 
trade-mark of an asylum. 

There is bustling activity. Supervisors 
nurses, attendants, and doctors are beami 
with that indefinable spark of pride in the 
job they are doing. The patients appear de. 
voted to them, a factor in the treatment 
The hospital has been cleaned up, painted 
up, and gleams like a well-run private in. 
stitution. Good food is served cafeteria style 
to most, and patients sit at modernistic 
chrome tables for four. 

It was time for occupational therapy, a 
word that may throw you, but which js 
highly important in treatment. Spectators 
were shown into several rooms, formerly 
occupied by hospital beds, where some 5) 
men patients were seated at tables. Each 
was sandpapering a piece of wood. Some 
were smoothing the surfaces efficiently, 
others were working in slow motion. Now 
and then a patient was sanding across the 
grain. With many, it was one of the first 
physical jobs the patients could be persuaded 
to do to start bridging the gap toward 
normality. 

More advanced patients were sketching 
Christmas cards, working a rug-weaving ma- 
chine, or making furniture. In a women's 
room, many were unraveling string, weaving 
rag rugs, or doing needlework. Later in the 
day they would watch television or possibly 
seeamovie. There is a television set in every 
building on the grounds, and on every floor. 

A group of 14 men walked into K building. 
The supervisor explained they had been fish- 
ing. A party is made up each day by em- 
ployees who take requests from patients to 
join the fishing party. Attendants dig 
worms and give poles to the patients so they 
can sit on the banks of the reservoir and try 
for catfish. 

THE STAGES OF RECOVERY 

How good a job is Osawatomie doing? 

Statistics are deceptive. Many patients 
are home on trial visits. They may come 
back. They do not always make it the first 


time. During the next visit home they stay 
longer. Ultimately a vast majority is dis- 
charged: 


Here is the best picture of the Osawatomie 
operation: 

A year ago the institution had a population 
of 1,650. Today it has 1,540. In the 12- 
month period some 600 patients were ad- 
mitted, which would indicate some 710 
patients improved and released, in this time. 

Encouragement comes with the fact that | 
Osawatomie, and the 2 other State hospitals 
at Topeka and Larned, are receiving many 
times more patients than ever before, but 
the hospital populations are declining. 
Elsewhere in the Nation, with more than 
percent of the total hospital beds being 
occupied by mental patients, the emphasis 
is on building buildings and expanding the 
institutions. Kansas officials believe tl 
may never need additional beds. 
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1900 
Two years ago there was a time when 
omie had no psychiatrists. Today it 
ding 2 on the State’s experience 
program for training residents. There are 4 
psychologists and 5 social workers. 


No HORROR IN STATE'S HOSPITAL NOW 


The team found most effective is com- 

posed of a psychiatrist, psychologist to give 
tests, psychiatric social worker to check the 
patient's background, psychiatric nurses, 
aides, occupational therapists, recreational 
supervisors, chaplains and dietitians. 
The reporter visited the administration 
puilding. On several floors were semiprivate 
rooms, smaller than a hotel room, but con- 
taing, bed, dresser, and chair which the 
patients well advanced in treatment could 
call their own. Doors had been removed. 

Not many years ago the public had a 
horror of mental hospitals. Popular concep- 
tion was of a lunatic asylum, with padded 
cells, straitjackets, and other accoutre- 
ments of snakepit fame. There are no 
padded cells at Osawatomie, no strait- 
jackets, no handcuffs. Only doors of some 
wards are locked to keep patients from 
wandering off. 

Officials of the Osawatomie hospital are 
encouraging conducted tours by high school 
and college students. About 6 college groups 
have made the tour recently, and Paola, 
Kans., High School students are scheduled 
soon. 

“We want young people to see what men- 
tal hospitals are like,” Dr. Morton said, 
“We don’t spend too much time encouraging 
older persons to visit. They have precon- 
ceived prejudices.” 

Staff conferences are held frequently to 
discuss a patient’s treatment. Each patient 
sees a doctor at least once a day. There are 
still about 150 elderly persons at Oasawato- 
mie, who could be transferred to nuring 
homes, since they require only physical care. 

An outpatient clinic was opened last Sep- 
tember, and receives 40 or 50 patients a 
month. These are referred by doctors, 
friends, or visit voluntarily. Each meets a 
psychiatrist, is given a preliminary inter- 
view, takes tests, and the social worker ex- 
plores the family background. 

Hospital officials decide whether the patient 
should be admitted to the hospital, or can be 
treated on an outpatient basis of visits 
several time a week. About 20 to 30 per- 
cent are treated on the latter program. 

“We are rapidly approaching the point 
where we are doing most of the things we 
know how to do,” Dr. Jackson, the institu- 
tional director, said. “We are approaching 
the minimum standards of the American 
Psychiatric Association and are reaching the 
approved standing pattern.” 

Dr. Jackson receives $25,000 a year, or 
$10,000 more than the governor. 

Dr. Jackson believes if a Kansan is com- 
mitted to a mental hospital, his chances are 
about 4 out of 5 that he will be discharged 
ina year. No longer is commitment to a 
hospital a lifetime sentence to vegetate in 
4chair. About half of those who can be dis- 
charged will be out in three months, Jackson 
estimates. He believes that the next step 
In the treatment of mental illness is more 
research On cause and cure, plus closer at- 
tention in the home communities. 
ae is the Kansas secret weapon? Prob- 
rh . lot of things taken collectively. At 

€ start, the State program had the guid- 
ance of Dr. Karl Menninger, one of the top- 
on Peychiatriste in the country. He 

seled setting u 
Psychiatrists, g up a training hospital for 
none chiatrists are scarce. It is almost im- 
oy even if a State has unlimited funds, 
oe them. A few came to Kansas 
ae on ee But Kansas decided to 
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physician spends 5. years more to become a 


. psychiatrist. 


In the Kansas training program, the doc- 
tors spend 2 of the 5 years working in other 
hospitals in the State. 

Eight doctors are now in the experience- 
training phase, assigned to Larned, Topeka, 
Osawatomie, the boys’ training school at 
Parsons, and other institutions. Soon there 
will be 15. The State has whipped the psy- 
chiatrist shortage by producing its own. 

Another asset is the spirit that animiates 
the institutions. Because of the remarkable 
results, the staffs have been inspired with 
pride in their work. Another advantage is 
the integration of the county welfare pro- 
grams with the State program, all under the 
State Board of Social Welfare. 

In 1947 Kansas discharged 340 persons 
from its State hospitals, average stay had 
been 3 years and 106 days. In 1954 the State 
discharged an even 1,000, whose average stay 
had been 1 year and 363 days. But 55 of 
these had been in the hospitals 10 years or 
longer. Eliminating these, the average stay 
of the other 945 was only 256 days. 





Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1855 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
within recent days I called attention to 
an editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News commending the senior Senator 
from Illinois for his stand in opposition 
to the Colorado River storage project. 
I am extending my remarks at this point 
to include an editorial from a leading 
down-State newspaper in Illinois. The 
editorial in the Peoria Journal of April 
22, 1955, reads: 

Dovcias FicHTs ror Economy 


Frederick Othman’s column carried on this 
page yesterday told of Senator DoucGLas’ op- 
position to plans for construction of five 
large storage dams to be constructed along 
the Colorado River. 

The Illinois Senator questioned the ad- 
visability and the economy of such con- 
struction, regardless of the fact that his col- 
leagues from the Western States, including 
several Democrats, are avid in support of 
the dam construction. 

Mr. Othman ended his piece with this 
statement: 

“I do not believe the gentleman from 
Tilinois made many friends from the West 
this day. He didn’t seem to care.” 

It is at times like these and when he 
tears into issues like these that you can 
unreservedly admire the senior Senator from 
Tlinois, Mr. Doucias. His complete disre- 
gard for political consequences when he 
assails an issue on which he is convinced 
he is right and where he believes the public’s 
best interests are not being considered is 
something which is exhibited only rarely in 
the Halls of Congress. 

Conservation and dam building have been 
a big issue in the West. It is a highly popu- 
lar one. The West continually is wanting 
more dams and more irrigation projects and 
more conservation in a time when we have 
sO many surpluses we don’t know what to 
do with them. 

Support of the dam projects is good poli- 
tics. It is good politics even for Senators 
and Representatives who don’t come from 
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the West because votes can be traded with 
the conservationist Senators of the West on 
projects which the eastern Senators might 
want. 

The result is that the dam projects go 
through and we spend billions more putting 
up dams to water country that never has 
grown anything. As Senator Dovcras 
pointed out, the Mountain State Senators 
always are willing to vote for southern flood 
control so long as the southerners vote for 
western dams. 

This sort of dealing doesn’t seem to mean 
anything to Mr. Dovcras and he stands up 
and defies it. Political courage such as he 
exhibited isn’t seen very often in Washing- 
ton, or in any other legislative body either. 

As we said before, when he does a thing 
like this, we can admire him without the 
faintest tinge of reservation. He’s a rare 
bird as political officeholders go. 





A Dog in the Manger Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which was published in the May 4, 1955, 
issue of the Idaho Daily Statesman pub- 
lished at Boise, Idaho: 

A Doc IN THE MANGER Act 


A plan for early development of hydro- 
electric power and for flood control by build- 
ing of the Green Peter and Cougar Dams in 
the Santiam and McKenzie River valleys of 
western Oregon has encountered the same 
snag that is holding up or threatens to delay 
interminably development of other and 
larger dams like Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River and John Day Dam on the Columbia, 

The pattern of the opposition is monoto- 
nous. It stubbornly resists any program for 
development except the one that would load 
the whole expense upon the Federal Govern- 
ment—as if the Federal Government had any 
resources at all of its own, and as if the 
Federal Treasury were inexhaustible. 

A bill by Representative Harris ELLSwortTH, 
Republican of Oregon, to permit local inter- 
ests to join the Federal Government in the 
construction of the Green Peter and Cougar 
Dams is presently the subject for the hearing 
before a House subcommittee. It would per- 
mit the Pacific Power & Light Co., a private 
enterprise, and the Eugene Water and Elec- 
tric Board, a municipal operation, to pay all 
of the costs alloted to power, with the Fed- 
eral Government footing costs attributabie 
to flood control, irrigation, recreation and 
other uses. It’s a partnership proposal. 

And, because of its aprtnership provisions, 
it is opposed by Representative EpITH GREEN, 
Democrat, of Oregon, and Representative 
FRANK SMITH, Democrat, of Mississippi. They 
referred pointedly to the controversial angles 
of the partnership proposal, and told the 
subcommittee it would be “faster to obtain 
direct Federal appropriations.” 

The same objections, of course, will be 
urged against the bill lately introduced by 
Representative Sam Coon, Republican of Ore- 
gon, to permit local interests to advance a 
major portion of the cost of building the 
John Day Dam on the Columbia. Oregon’s 
irrepressible Senator NEUBERGER already, and 
before even reading Representative Coon’s 
bill, has announced his opposition to it. 
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There is a broad field of agreement on 
the need for more dams in the Pacific North- 
west. Congressman Coon has quoted esti- 
mates by both public and private agencies 
that more than 600,000 kilowatts of new 
power capacity must be developed every 
single year to keep pace with the region’s 
anticipated growth. And the estimates are 
not disputed, 

Only the way in which this development 
is to be accomplished is involved in contro- 
versy. But development may, and perhaps 
will, be postponed indefinitely if opposition 
such as has been manifested again against 
the Green Peter and Cougar proposals con- 
tinues obstinant and obdurate. 

With its head in the clouds, the opposition 
proceeds heedlessly on its assumption that 
the Federal Treasury is inexhaustible. It’s a 
course that runs counter to common sense 
conviction that economy in government is a 
desirable objective, and that the rising bur- 
den of the public debt is a cause of concern. 

In testimony Tuesday before the Senate 
Interior Committee which now is involved 
in another delaying action to forestall de- 
velopment at Hells Canyon, Interior Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay indicated strongly that 
Federal commitments may be already a bit 
overextended. The Government, he said, “al- 
ready has an authorized program on the 
Columbia and lower Snake Rivers that prob- 
ably would require more than one and one- 
half billion dollars to complete,”’ aside from 
the cost of Hells Canyon which is conserva- 
tively estimated at another half-billion 
dollars. 

There is always the probability that other 
sections of the country, which would have 
to share in the expense, are not as intensely 
interested in Pacific Northwest development 
as are the people of this region, and that a 
rising economy movement might seriously 
pinch the flow of Federal appropriations. So 
that, to mix a metaphor, a dog in the man- 
ger may some day wake up to find he has 
fouled his own nest. 

There is to be considered, too, the impact 
of rising impatience hereabouts with “those 
who would obstruct our progress by making 
power a political issue.” It is undoubtedly 
true that “most of our people feel that they 
have been getting more verbosity than volt- 
age, and they want to get on with the job.” 





Treaty Law—The Power To Abuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Wall Street Journal has pointed 
out the power to abuse the Constitution 
under recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. The flip-flop by Secretary Dulles, 
who at one time said that treaty laws 
can override the Constitution and that 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, prior to his induction into 
office, and who now takes the position 
that the present administration would 
not abuse these rights. All of this hardly 
makes sense. 

I shall insert the editorial at this point 
in the Appendix: 

THe Power To ABUSE 
At his latest press conference Mr. Fisen- 


hower had this to say of the Bricker amend- 
ment: 
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“If it would reassure the people of the 
United States to have an amendment say- 
ing that any treaty or executive agreement 
in conflict with this Constitution shall have 
no force or effect, I am perfectly willing to 
say it. But I will go no further.” 

Thus the conflict between the executive 
department and backers of a curb on inter- 
national agreements is now a mater of agree- 
ment on language more than anything else. 
There seems to be no major disagreement 
on the purpose of the proposal. The Presi- 
dent need go no further now than to tell 
his administration leaders to work for an 
agreement on wording. 

The Bricker amendment represents much 
more a philosophy of government than a 
precise choice of words. There have been 
at least four versions by Senator BRICKER 
before the Senate. Another by Senator 
GeorGE, which had the same purpose, was 
supported by 60 Senators and was defeated 
by a single vote last year. 

The purpose behind each of these attempts 
to write safeguards into the Constitution is 
the same. That purpose is to say that inter- 
national agreements will not be permitted to 
override or to alter the Constitution. 


It seems to us that the purpose is a simple 
one and aclear one. It can be said in many 
other ways and the exact language does not 
really matter as long as the amendment fol- 
lows that purpose and neither falls short of 
nor exceeds it. 

And it seems to us that reasonable men 
who are in basic agreement on a problem 
ought to be able to come to agreement on 
how best to solve it. When there is agree- 
ment on the general proposition that no 
treaty or executive pact ought to be allowed 
to conflict with the Constitution—and the 
rights and privileges it assures the people— 
it seems to us also that there is a responsi- 
bility to come to agreement, 

During his discussion of Senator BricKEr’s 
amendment Mr. Eisenhower said that there 
is great fear among the people that treaties 
can be written that would violate the Con- 
stitution; we think the fear is warranted. 

Secretary Dulles expressed those fears 
forthrightly and ably 3 years ago when he 
said that “treaty laws can override the Con- 
stitution,” and that they can “cut across 
the rights given the people by the constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.” What he said of 
treaties is also true of executive agreements 
for the Supreme Court has held such pacts 
to be of equal stature with treaties. 

Mr. Dulles’ estimate of these dangers had 
two results; it gave great impetus to propo- 
sals such as Senator BricKer’s and Senator 
GEORGE’s, and it made many other people 
fearful of the dangers in abuse of the treaty 
power. 

Those fears were not at all allayed last 
year when Mr. Dulles said no safeguard was 
necessary because the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration would not abuse those powers. 

Mr. Eisenhower will not always be Presi- 
dent. But unless the power to abuse is 
ended the dangers will always be there. 





Agricultural Commodities Agreement 
Between United States and Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news release issued by the De- 
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partment of State on April 29, 1955, j 
deserving of our attention. 7 
I believe this is the way to reduce su 
pluses. If similar agreements were made 
with the Arab States, they might on 
their minds from militaristic action 
against Israel to the peaceful pursuit of 
improving the standards of living of th, 
Arabs, . 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AGREEMENT Be 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA aon 
IsRAEL UNDER TITLE I OF THE AGRICULTURA, 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE Act 


Deputy Assistant Secretary of State John 
D. Jernegan, representing the United States 
Government, and Ambassador Abba Ebay 
representing the Government of Israel, to. 
day signed an agreement providing for the 
sale of $8.3 million worth of United States 
surplus commodities, 

Effective immediately, the United States 
Government will, under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, title I, 83d 
Cong.), begin furnishing Israel with ap- 
proximately 50,000 metric tons of wheat 
33,000 hundredweight of rice, 6,000 bales of 
cotton, 250,000 pounds of tobacco, 1,000 
metric tons of butter, 40,000 metric tons of 
feed grains, and 2,228 metric tons of cotton. 
seed oil. 

The Israeli pounds derived from the pur- 
chase of these commodities will be used for 
various purposes including United States 
expenditures in Israel and some will be 
loaned for the promotion of Israeli economic 
development. 





Tribute to the Solicitor General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Our Extraordinary Solicitor 
General,” written by Anthony Lewis, and 
published in the May 5, 1955, issue of the 
Reporter. I commend the article to the 
attention of the Senate, together with 
my best wishes to the Solicitor General 
and my appreciation for his splendid 
services to the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our EXTRAORDINARY SOLICITOR GENERAL 


(By Anthony Lewis) 


When the late Robert H. Jackson was S0- 
licitor General of the United States, he told 
of receiving a letter addressed simply “Celes- 
tial General, Washington, D. C.” The post 
office, he said modestly, had no trouble de- 
ciding it was meant for him. , 

The office of Solicitor General carries with 
it no heavenly powers, but it does exert 4 
broad influence on American law and com- 
mand an extraordinary respect among law 
yers. “The aristocrat of legal jobs,” one au- 
thority has called it. The men who have 
held the position since it was created in 1870 
include William Howard Taft (in the Ben)* 
min Harrison Administration), the = 
John W. Davis (under Wilson), and Stanly 
Reed (under Franklin D. Roosevelt), - 
like Mr. Jackson became a Supreme Court 
Justice. 
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ite its great history and high standing 


sp) 
‘nine profession, the office is neither widely 


known nor understood by the public. Many 
venerally well-informed people thought 
aout it for the first time recently when the 
caamae Solicitor General, Simon E. Sobeloff, 
Y fused to endorse his administration’s views 
on a major constitutional question—whether 
the Government can properly conceal the 
identity of accusers in loyalty and security 
Our. Sobeloff’s action, in the pending Su- 
preme Court case of Peters v. Hobby, raised 
sharp questions: How could so fundamental 
a difference of opinion arise among the hich 
jegal officers of a government? Why was the 
dissent tolerated without animosity? The 
answers lie in the unusual nature of the job 
and the somewhat remarkable character of 
Simon Sobeloff. 
MORE THAN WINNING CASES 


The Solicitor General is appeal attorney 
for the United States Government. When- 
ever the Government loses a case in a Fed- 
era! District Court, the Solicitor General de- 
cides whether it is to be appealed. When a 
ease is lost in a Court of Appeals, he decides 
whether to take it to the Supreme Court. 
He has general charge of preparing the Gov- 
ernment’s briefs and arguments in the Su- 
preme Court. 

These are vast discretionary powers to be 
wielded by one man in a government that 
has been described as one of laws, not men. 
Legal cases assume broad significance only as 
they are decided on appeal. The Solicitor 
General, determining what should be ap- 
pealed and how the Government should 
argue in the highest court, thus has a major 
influence in the shaping of the law. 

The job, it follows, requires something 
more than the ability to plead brilliantly for 
it requires something nearer judi- 
Mr. Sobelofi has put it this 


a cause; 
cial qualities. 
way: 

“When a lawyer in private practice ad- 
vances an argument, he feels free to drive 
as far as he can. He is out to win that 
case * * * The Solicitor General, though an 
advocate, must not forget that his client is 
the United States Government * * * He 
must proceed with greater moderation and 
circumspection, realizing that what he says 
today will have to be faced tomorrow. He 
must be constantiy aware that the rule de- 
clared in one case may be cited in the next.” 


In addition to this special concern for the 
consequences of his acts, a Solicitor General 
must have moral courage. He must with- 
stand the pressures of agency heads and 
prosecutors who have in mind only victory 
for themselves in a particular case. He myst 
take the larger view of what is best for the 
Government as a whole, remembering that 
itis an embodiment of all its citizens. These 
words written by one of Mr. Sobeloff’s prede- 
cessors, Frederick William Lehmann, are in- 
scribed outside the Attorney General’s door: 
“The United States wins its point whenever 
justice is done its citizens in the courts.” 


Simon Sobeloff likes to quote that state- 
ment, and his action in the Peters case makes 
plain that he does not quote itidly. Judges 
4nd lawyers in somewhat cynical Washington 
regarded his refusal to move from his beliefs 
aS an act of extraordinary moral courage— 
‘he that will have great significance for 
bench and bar and should not be lost on 
the public, 

That ne 


. ither his courage nor his morality 
as rec 


ae ently acquired is indicated by an edi- 
— in the Baltimore Sun of February 8, 
ie Mr. Sobeloff had just completed 3 
i rr ne United States attorney for the State 
a aryland, The Sun, praising his record, 
tions vey didn't forget that the district 
. : _ 1S an Officer of the court, whose duty 
phe see that justice is done, rather than to 
“we convictions, Just or unjust.” 


Ra Sobeloff was United States attorney in 
‘€ last years of prohibition, and the Sun 





paid him the tribute of saying that he had 
enforced the Volstead Act for 3 years and 
emerged with the respect of both wets and 
drys. He prosecuted bootleggers, but he 
clamped down on overaggressive investi- 
gators. 

In one notable case a private citizen tele- 
phoned a tip to dry agents that a man and 
wife had some whisky in their apartment. 
The agents found a bottle with what they 
called alcoholic “dregs” in it and charged the 
couple. United States Attorney Sobeloff in- 
vestigated and learned that the tip had come 
from the couple’s landlord, who was in a 
lawsuit with them. He ordered the case 
dropped and issued a statement beginning: 
“If the paid informer was a nuisance, the 
self-serving volunteer is an abomination.” 

During this stage of his career Baltimore 
customs officers seized as immoral copies of 
Aristrophanes’s Lysistrata and Marie Stopes’s 
Wise Parenthood. Mr. Sobeloff said he could 
not find anything “obscene, shocking, or of- 
fensive”’ in the books and ordered them re- 
leased. The post office was still interfering 
with Lysistrata as recently as this year, but 
until some test case comes up, the Solicitor 
General will not be able to bring his views 
to bear this time. 

Mr. Sobeloff has not spent all his life in 
an austere consideration of high principles. 
As a lawyer in Baltimore he had a general 
practice, one of the largest in the city. He 
represented such diverse clients as a race 
track and Rosa Ponselle, when she sued for 
divorce. 

He was also in politics for a number of 
years, though of a different kind than usually 
practiced and with different results. A Re- 
publican in a Democratic city, he avoided 
extreme partisanship and was both respect- 
ed and liked by many Democrats. A Sun 
political writer observed with awe several 
years ago that he “seems to have escaped 
most of the obloquy that is the normal lot 
of persons in public life. A review of 
voluminous newspaper articles and editorials 
reveals almost nothing of a censorious na- 
ture.” 

LIFELONG REPUBLICAN 


Mr. Sobeloff was born in Baltimore on De- 
cember 3, 1894. He made political speeches 
at 12, and a GOP congressional candidate 
who heard young Simon appointed him a 
House page. Herbert Hoover made him 
United States attorney; a framed letter from 
President Hoover hangs in the Sobeloff li- 
brary. 

But with all the Republican background, 
Mr. Sobeloff has never had regular Republi- 
can views on political, economic, and social 
questions. As early as 1929 he campaigned 
for unemployment insurance in Maryland; 
businessmen objected bitterly, and the State 
law was not passed until after the Wagner 
Act. As a public official and as a private 
attorney he fought for public housing. 
“When we try to take a family out of a rat- 
hoie, they cry socialism,’ he said in one 
debate. 

From his start in politics, Mr. Sobeloff has 
been associated with Theodore R. McKeldin, 
former mayor of Baltimore and now Gover- 
nor of Maryland. Mr. McKeldin is a Repub- 
lican with advanced views on civil liberties 
and social-economic questions—frequently 
more advanced than those of Maryland Dem- 
ocrats. 

In 1943 Mr. McKeldin was elected mayor; 
he chose Mr. Sobeloff as city solicitor (1 of 5 
top cabinet positions) and his chief adviser 
and speech writer. Mr. McKeldin was elect- 
ed Governor in 1950 and reelected last fall— 
the first Republican ever to win the job 
twice. In his first administration, he made 
Mr. Sobeloff chairman of a Maryland “Little 
Hoover Commission” and later chief judge 
of the State’s highest bench, the court of 
appeals. (His friends still address Mr. Sobe- 
loff as “judge.”) In 1952 Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Keldin visited Israel with Mr. and Mrs. Sobel- 
off. Mr. Sobeloff, a member of a reform Jew- 
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OD hat bent 


ish congregation, is a Hebrew scholar and a 
lifelong leader of Jewish organizations. 


HE CAN TALK 


It was Governor McKeldin who put Mr. 
Sobeloff’s name before President Eisenhower 
for the office of Solicitor General. But poli- 
tics has traditionally stopped at the door of 
the office, and the tradition has not been 
broken. The staff, just nine young lawyers, 
is recruited on a nonpartisan basis. 

Staff members who have served under sev- 
eral Solicitors General consider Mr. Sobeloff 
unique in, among other things, his literary 
knowledge and his ability to express himself 
clearly and colorfully. (They note, of course, 
that other Solicitors have excelled in other 
respects.) Mr. Sobeloff has always had a way 
with words. He may well be the only lawyer 
to cite Disraeli in defense of the need for 
public housing. He is certainly the only 
lawyer whose report on a bankruptcy was 
praised by H. L. Mencken as having “‘all the 
racy chaim of ‘the gilded age.’” 

Mr. Sobeloff is what psychologists call an 
oral thinker, a man who picks things up 
quickly by ear and prefers talking problems 
through to reading memos. To prepare his 
brief in the school-segregation case, for ex- 
ample, he met many times with two lawyers 
on his staff before anyone put a word on 
paper. Finally they prepared a draft which 
he corrected into final form. 

Of all the Government briefs presented 
before the Supreme Court in an average year 
the Solicitor General and his staff prepare 
about half, turning over the rest to that 
division of the Justice Department which is 
particularly concerned. Arguments before 
the Court are also parceled out. So far Mr. 
Sobeloff has appeared in seven cases. His 
first oral argument, in an abstract-sounding 
bank case, exemplifies his ability to cut 
through to the heart of the matter with an 
apt illustration. 

The dispute was over a New York State 
law that reserved to a certain few banks the 
right to advertise savings accounts. Other 
banks could accept savings but had to use a 
euphemism such as thrift accounts in adver- 
tising. Mr. Sobeloff told the Court the law 
made as much sense as one saying you could 
not call an apple an apple but could say 
that it was red, round, a fruit, and had a 
history going back to Adam and Ave. The 
Justices discussed apples briefiy. Their de- 
cision struck down the law. 

Aside from his ability to articulate, the 
quality especially praised by Mr. Sobelioft’s 
acquaintances is warmth. “He enjoys peo- 
ple,” one associate said. Another mentioned 
“sympathy for human beings, humaneness’’— 
qualities that are especially important as he 
carries out the Solicitor’s important job of 
deciding which cases shall be appealed. 

Mr. Sobeloff contrasts as a person with 
what is usually expected in official Washing- 
ton. To a newspaper reporter, one of his 
most striking qualities is a complete lack of 
cant. He talks freely—too freely, some asso- 
ciates think—giving blunt, often humorous 
appraisals of persons and policies. He means 
what he says. 

In an average year more than 1,000 cases 
lost in district courts (or, occasionally, State 
courts) cross the Solicitor General's desk for 
consideration of an appeal. Almost 500 more 
are considered for appeal to the Supreme 
Court. In each case the United States at- 
torney and the chief of the appropriate divi- 
sion in the Justice Department (Antitrust, 
for example, or Criminal) send along the 
record and their recommendation for or 
against appeal. A lawyer on Mr. Sobeloff's 
staff looks over the record and notes on it 
in ink whether he thinks the recommenda- 
tion is correct. The Solicitor General makes 
the final decision in each case: “Appeal au- 
thorized” or “No appeal.” 

In the nature of the job the Solicitor Gen- 
eral has to become familiar with far corners 
of the law not usually dealt with by any 
one person. “A lawyer could spend a liietime 
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in active practice in Baltimore,” Mr. Sobeloff 
said in a speech recently, “and never have 
occasion to think about the so-called aborig- 
inal land rights of the Alaska Indians. * * ® 
He might never be called upon to decide 
whether the marriage of a 14-year-old girl 
in Arkansas is void or only voidable * * * 
or whether giving away calves involves reali- 
zation of taxable income.” 

The Solicitor General authorizes appeals 
in less than a quarter of the cases lost in 
District Courts, and in only one-eighth of 
those referred to him for possible Supreme 
Court action. He may say “No” because there 
is simply no appealable point of law—on a 
jury’s award of $1,000 to a woman hit by a 
postal truck, for example. He may say “No” 
because he thinks a particular case is a 
weak one on which to risk establishing a 
broad rule of law. “Every experienced lawyer 
knows that in many instances it is wiser 
to leave a point obscure than to press for 
clarification,” Mr. Sobeloff has said. 


THE PETERS CASE 


Many times, as the Government’s advocate, 
the Solicitor General has the duty of pre- 
senting a viewpoint that is not his personal 
preference—because the Government’s side 
is important and must be heard. Sometimes 
an agency such as the Internal Revenue 
Service may feel it essential to seek higher 
court clarification, despite the Solicitor 
General’s warnings, and he may decide not 
to stand in the way. 

But it is also his special duty to restrain 
the Government’s lawyers, to counsel mod- 
eration. With agency attorneys, Justice 
Brandeis once said, “The Solicitor General 
should be a general.” 

“The office of Solicitor General is of great 
importance.to the Supreme Court,” Chief 
Justice Warren said once in introducing Mr. 
Sobeloff, “and when occupied by a man of 
great understanding and ameliorating in- 
fluence greatly facilitates the work of the 
Court. Selicitor General Sobeloff is such a 
man.” 

His relationship with the Supreme Court 
is one of the major concerns of a Solicitor 
General. He is regarded as an Officer of the 
Court, with an obligation not to bring before 
it unworthy cases or petty or harsh points 
of view. The Court can, of course, refuse to 
consider any case; it took on only 40 percent 
of those the Government sought to have re- 
viewed last year, and only 8 percent of the 
private petitions. But an atmosphere of 
disapproval may develop if the Government 
presses too many appeals. 

“The Solicitor General should guard the 
gate,” one gentleman representing the 
Court's view has said. “The Court views with 
natural trust and confidence a Solicitor Gen- 
eral who submits overwhelmingly meritori- 
ous cases,” another authority has added. 
“We're in a realm of judgment. There is no 
machine to make decisions. It’s a perfectly 
human thing to read a brief in one frame 
of mind or another, depending on who wrote 
it—to feel of a Solicitor, ‘Out cf that mint 
can come only true coin.” He must be a man 
who would rather lose a case here than pre- 
sent it on an unfair basis.” 

The greatest test of a Solicitor General 
comes when his study of a case leads him to 
decide that justice will best be served if 
the Government loses. If the Government 
has lost in a lower court, he can simply de- 
cline to appeal. But if the Government has 
won and the other side appeals, he faces a 
mroral dilemma: Must he, as the Govern- 
ment’s advocate, defend a course that he 
believes unjust? 

From time to time a Solicitor General an- 
swers “No” and makes what the courts call 
a confession of error. In such a brief he 
concedes that the Government’s views have 
been wrong in one or more aspects of the 
case. The Solicitor General does not neces- 
sarily have to come to any conclusion about 
he case as a whole to file such a brief. He 











may feel, for example, that a criminal de- 
fendant has simply not had a fair trial in 
some respect. 

Richard Willard Kay, convicted of rob- 
bery in a Tennessee Federal court, asked 
the Supreme Court this term to reverse his 
conviction because he did not have effec- 
tive legal counsel. His claim had been turned 
down by the district court and the court 
of appeals, the Government opposing it both 
times, but Mr. Sobeloff filed a brief saying 
that the contention had enough merit to 
justify a full hearing. He asked the Supreme 
Court to vacate the court of appeals judg- 
ment and order a district court hearing on 
Kay’s complaint. The Court, citing the 
Solicitor’s brief, did exactly as he asked. 

Mr. Sobeloff had proposed that the Gov- 
ernment make a similar “confession of er- 
ror” in the Peters case. The case concerns 
a professor at the Yale Medical School, Dr. 
John P. Peters, who was fired under the old 
Truman loyalty program from his job as a 
Federal health consultant. The Loyalty Re- 
view Board reached the decision against him 
after a hearing in which Dr. Peters was not 
told the identity of his accusers, and not 
allowed to cross-examine them. He sued to 
gct his job back, claiming that it was un- 
constitutional for the Government to label 
a man disloyal without letting him face all 
his accusers. 

Exactly the same constitutional issue was 
presented in the 1951 case of Dorothy Bailey. 
There the Government maintained that it 
had no constitutional obligation to let a 
loyaity suspect confront his accusers. It 
narrowly won the case, the Supreme Court 
splitting 4 to 4, thus upholding a lower 
court ruling for the Government. Dr. Peters’ 
suit was fought with equal vigor by the Jus- 
tice Department, which won in the district 
court and court of appeals. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sobeloff proposed that 
the Government agree to let Dr. Peters have 
his job back. His brief said that there may 
be cases when concealment of secret accusers 
is necessary and desirable, but that the Gov- 
ernment should have to prove the necessity 
of concealment in each case before some 
impartial board. The Government should 
not be allowed to declare something secret 
in the interest of national security on its own 
say-so, he argued, as it had done in the case 
of Dr. Peters. 

That view did not prevail in the Justice 
Department. The brief eventually filed 
was signed by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and not by Mr. Sobeloff. It 
defended as both constitutional and wise 
public policy the present practice of con- 
cealing the names of accusers in loyalty- 
security cases, even from hearing boards, 
whenever the Government desires. 

There are precedents for Mr. Sobeloff’s 
action in not signing the brief. Thomas 
Thacher, Solicitor General in the Hoover 
administration, frequently noted for the 
Court: “Though he signed the brief, the 
Solicitor General did not agree with it.” 
The Supreme Court will accept a Govern- 
ment brief with either the Solicitor’s or the 
Attorney General's name on it, though the 
Solicitor’s almost always appears. 

But this was the first public break by a 
Solicitor General on a major policy question 
in at least 20 years, and it was on an issue 
in which the heaviest political pressures were 
involved. Mr. Sobeloff has sought to make 
little of his dissent. He has told his friends 
that the case presents difficult legal issues 
on which thinking men disagree and that 
there was genuine, reasonable discussion in 
the Justice Department, not monolithic com- 
mand, before the decision was reached. De- 
partment sources say warm mutual regard 
continues between Mr. Sobeloff and Attorney 
General Brownell, who fully understands the 
traditional independence of the Solicitor 
General’s Office and respects Mr. Sobeloff’s 
position in the Peters’ case. 
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The Peters’ dissent has not stopped the aq. 
ministration from using Mr. Sobeloff for spe- 
cial jobs outside his office. Notably, he has 
given several officially approved speeches 
taking a strong liberal view on immigration 
law. He certainly gives the impression of 
being entirely happy in his work and jy 
the social relationships he has formed with 
the Justices, his departmental colleagues 
and others. ‘ 

The Solicitor used to be second man ip 
the Justice Department, acting for the 
Attorney General in his absence. He Was 
stripped of this role in a 1953 reorganization 
that was applauded by some as removins 
him further from politics, deplored py 
others as lowering his prestige. : 

NO HIGHER PRAISE 


Mr. Sobeloff is mentioned, inevitably, as 
a choice for the next vacancy on the Supreme 
Court. But for the moment he is satisfieq 
working toward a goal that he set out last 
year in a speech to lawyers. 

“If the possibilities of this office are to 
be realized,” he said, “the incumbent must 
strive to learn the meaning of the process he 
seeks to guide. He must try to discover the 
social tensions, the reverberations of strife 
and passion, the political issues, the clashes 
of interest that are dressed up in technical 
legal forms. * * * His constant endeavor 
must be, without falling prey to his own fet. 
ishes but obedient to the legislative policy 
laid down by others, to channel this mighty 
stream of cases so as to strengthen the 
foundations of our society, to make freedom 
more secure and to promote justice between 
man and man and between the Government 
and its citizens.” 

In Washington today many persons believe 
Simon Sobeloff is meeting his own standard, 
There is no higher praise. 





Sarnoff Demands a Full Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, David 
Sarnoff has urged the Nation to wage 
all-out cold war against communism and 
be willing to accept the same costs and 
casualties as a hot war would involve. 

The chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America charged 
that the Nation’s political cffensive 
against communism was _ inadequate 
He warned that the cold war is nct a 
preliminary bout but the decisive con- 
test in which the loser may not have 4 
second chance. 

In a memorandum submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last April 5 and ma 
public on May 9, Mr. Sarnoff said te 
surest way to prevent a hot war was 
to win the cold war. The memorandum 
grew out of his discussion of the subjcu 
with the President on March 10. ; 

Mr. Sarnoff urged the expenditure o! 
up to $3 billion a year, or 7)2 perce! 
of the military defense budget, for polil- 
ical warfare. 

I quote from just a part of Gener 
Sarnoff’s inspiring statement: 

It is well known that communism is ¢! 
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of a strong military. Until a satisfactory 


s evolved, we must continue to be 


e i 
Pontarily strong. But the battle for peace 
cannot be won by preparedness alone. We 


need a more flexible and imaginative program 
for competitive coexistence with the Com- 


munists in every field and on every front. 


mr. Speaker, I have previously drawn 
attention to the brilliant speech of Wil- 
jiam Randolph Hearst, Jr., on February 
96, before the National Press Club, along 
the same lines. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr, THompson] and I have 
introduced bills to carry out these gener- 
al purposes. ‘Today, one of the Hearst 
newspapers, the New York Journal- 
american, published an editorial which 
I quote below and which I heartily en- 
dorse. The quality of Mr. Sarnoff s lead- 
ership would be invaluable as chairman 
of the strategy board he proposes. Once 

vain, the President has been given an 
opportunity to inaugurate a program 
that will lead to peace by forceful deeds, 
instead of conflicting threats and empty 
gestures. 

Mr. Sarnoff’s statement: 

Logically, we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow's favorite weapons 
against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as 
intensive, as flexible as the enemy's. 

The question, in truth, is no longer whether 
we should engage in the cold war. The 
Soviet drive is forcing us to take counter- 
measures in any case. The question, rather, 
is whether we should undertake it with a 
clear-headed determination to use all means 
deemed essential, by governments and by 
private groups, to win the contest. 

* 6 * * ° 

Short of a blunder that ignites the third 
world war which nobody wants, the imme- 
diate danger is the debilitating, costly, tense 
war of nerves that is part of the cold war. 
The primary threat today is political and 
psychological. 

If we allow ourselves to be defeated in 
the cold struggle, we will have bypassed a 
nuclear war—but at the price of our free- 
dom and independence. We can freeze to 
death as well as burn to death. 

Existing organization for fighting and win- 
ning the cold war must be adjusted and 
strengthened in line with the expanded scale 
and intensity of operations. I propose a 
Strategy Board for Political Defense, the 
cold-war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the military side, functioning di- 
rectly under the President, with Cabinet 
status for its head. 

e * ° * - 

The specific activities cited as examples 
in the memorandum would be carried out 
hot only by official agencies but by private 
froups, such as labor unions, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, churches, youth and women’s 
groups. The Soviet-controlled countries, it 
‘howed, are extremely vulnerable to pre- 
cisely the kind of psychological pressures the 
Communists are using against free nations. 





(From the New York Journal American of 
May 11, 1955] 


WE Must WIN 


Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman 
the Radio Corporation of America, has 
done this country a vigorous good service in 
Proposing creation of a Government strategy 


— to coordinate efforts to win the cold 


He h 
It is t 


if 
Of 


48 summed up his feeling on how vital 
© win in the following concentrated 


a of thought linking defeat in a cold 


* hot atomic war as twin disasters: 
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“We can freeze to death as well as burn to 
death.” The capsule could be the medicine 
for avoiding both. 

The Hearst newspapers go all the way with 
General Sarnoff in his approach to the 
problem. In fact, his views are strikingly 
and happily similar to those advanced by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor-in-chief 
of our papers, in his speech last January 28 
to the National Press Club in Washington. 

Mr. Hearst emphasized the enormous im- 
portance of winning the battle of competi- 
tive coexistence, and urged the establish- 
ment of a national planning board to direct 
such efforts. 

We have since come to think of such a 
board by the name of competitive coexis- 
tence council. We like the name because it 
is simple, it tells the story, and it can be 
condensed into the alphabetical symbol CCC. 

There are some differences of detail and 
emphasis between General Sarnoff’s proposal 
and Mr. Hearst’s. 

General Sarnoff suggests the head of the 
Board should have Cabinet status and should 
include representatives of the State and De- 
fense Departments, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the United States Information 
Service. The Hearst proposal also would 
give high authority to the head of the Board 
but would include, besides Government 
representatives, the highest skilled and ex- 
perienced civilian personnel that could be 
found. 

Also, if we read General Sarnoff's views 
correctly, a great deal of stress is placed on 
massive psychological bombardment of 
ideas. To our thinking, the battle for com- 
petitive coexistence has entered a new phase 
that calls for quietly aggressive presentation 
of all the good things America has to offer 
and stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (Porgy and 
Bess, the New York Philharmonic, sports 
teams, for instance) to spread the story that 
this is indeed a land of plenty in industry, 
culture, sports—for are not these, after all, 
products of freedom? 

But to General Sarnoft's objective, and the 
patriotic vigor of his interest, we offer a 
loud bravo. 

And now we would like to make our latest 
contribution to this battle. 

We propose General Sarnoff as Chairman 
of the Strategy Board. 





Federal Pension Views 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I desire to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD the following edito- 
rial appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of May 5, 1955, entitled “Fed- 
eral Pension Views”: 

FEDERAL PENSION VIEWS 

The charge of Powell B. McHaney, presi- 
dent of the General American Life Insur- 
ance Co., that social security is a Federal 
subsidy paid for by taxpayers without rela- 
tion to benefits obtained, illustrates the dif- 
ferent points of view possible concerning the 
program. 

From an actuarial and contributory stand- 
point, the setup is both unfair and unsound. 
Under certain circumstances, a man can 
work in covered employment a mere year 
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and a half, contribute less than $100, then 
receive $100 per month pension for the rest 
of his life. At the other extreme is the 
youngster beginning his work career now, 
who may contribute a substantial part of 
his pension before he retires, say 45 years 
hence—if indeed the program has not col- 
lapsed of its own weight by then. 

On the other hand, the program at its 
start in 1937 was given only a thin pretense 
of being a contributory insurance system, 
Actually it was intended as an old-age dole, 
the employe contributions being designed 
merely to disguise the truth. It was an- 
other share-the-wealth project, pure and 
simple; which theoretically would save the 
states and Federal Government making out- 
right old-age gifts. At that time too, Gov- 
ernment was running to really substantial 
deficits, and the money coming in as social 
security “reserves” would make the books 
look better. 

From either view the system is open to 
attack—just as it is open to commendation 
for the generally good old-age assistance it 
has rendered so far. But, as Mr. McHaney 
added, there can be no doubt it is also a 
“ready-made political football” for both par- 
ties. Therein lies perhaps its worst peril 
to current workers—that its benefits and 
coverage will be so relentlessly enlarged for 
vote-getting purposes that tomorrow's gen- 
eration cannot or will not pay the taxes re- 
quired to pension today’s contributors. 





Termination of Federal Administration on 


Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a statement which I 
commend to my colleagues’ attention on 
a subject of great importance to a large 
segment of our Nation's people. 

This statement was submitted to me 
by Mr. F. H. Sinclair, of Sheridan, Wyo., 
a member and committee chairman 
of the Continental Confederation of 
Adopted Indians. This organization is 
composed of outstanding Americans who 
have been adopted by Indian tribes of 
North America. Membership extends 
even into this body and is represented 
on both sides of the political aisle. 

I am most happy to submit the state- 
ment of this fine organization for the 
consideration of my colleagues and urge 
that it be studied fully. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, it would be 
neglectful of me if I did not say a word 
about the distinguished Wyoming citi- 
zen who sent the statement tome. Mr. 
F. H. Sinclair of Sheridan is one of my 
State’s best-known and best-loved men 
among Indians all over the Nation. He 
is completely sincere in his effort to aid 
Indians in their struggle for survival as 
a race and in their uphill fight against 
discrimination. 

Howard Sinclair recently was named 
by Wyoming’s Gov. Milward L. Simpson 
as chairman of a newly formed Indian 
Affairs Committee in my State. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s work among American Indians 
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dates back many years, but his outstand- 
ing achievement in this field in recent 
years has culminated in an annual All 
American Indian Days spectacle at Sher- 
idan. This year’s will be the third an- 
nual event, during which authentic cere- 
monies and contests in dances, crafts, 
talents, and sports will be presented by 
members of more than 25 tribes. 

All American Indian Days is an out- 
growth of a program of human relations 
in which Mr. Sinclair took a leading part 
4 or 5 years ago. This program which 
mushroomed spontaneously was aimed 
toward elimination of discriminatory 
practices, and was immensely successful. 
The net result—a practical demonstra- 
tion of betterment of racial relations— 
brought international recognition to the 
Sheridan area in northern Wycming and 
southern Montana. 

I relate these facts, Mr. Speaker, to 
illustrate the sincere approach to a very 
complex problem which has been adopt- 
ed—successfully—by Mr. Sinclair. I 
believe this lends substance to the state- 
ment which follows: 

STATEMENT OF TERMINATION OF FrpERAL AD- 
MINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BY THE 
CONTINENTAL CONFEDERATION OF ADOPTED 
INDIANS 


This national organization, the Continen- 
tal Confederation of Adopted Indians, con- 
sisting of regular members adopted into 
tribes of American Indians, and associate 
members concerned with Indian rights, has 
for its principal objective the promotion of 
the welfare and progress of American Indian 
citizens, and assistance to them in obtaining 
their full civil rights, is deeply concerned in 
the matter of the proposed termination of 
Federal administration of Indian affairs. 

There is no need here to attempt to out- 
line prevailing conditions now obtaining on 

he many Indian reservations in the United 

States, as these conditions have been made 
known by the testimony given before con- 
gressional committees and are known to the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

After considerable study and considera- 
tion of these existing conditions, and appar- 
ent intent of the Federal Government to 
proceed with the termination of Federal 
trusteeship over Indian people, this confed- 
eration respectfully submits the following 
statements of its position and recommenda- 
tions in this connection: 

1. We favor ultimate termination of the 
administration of Indian affairs by the Fed- 
eral Government, but suggest the transition 
period be over a period of not less than from 
10 to 20 years. 

2. We oppose the transfer of Federal re- 
s>0nsibilities and services to Indians to the 
several States, until and unless said States 
agree to the transfer, and have set up qual- 
ified agencies to assume these responsibil- 
ities and supply these services as adequately 
as they are now supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and further, that sufficient funds 
be appropriated by the Federal Government 
to be paid to the States to enable the States 
to undertake these responsibilities and pro- 
vide these services until such termination 
program becomes a full reality. 

3. We oppose termination of Federal ad- 
ministration over the affairs of any Indian 
tribe, without full consent of the members 
of said tribe, honestly obtained by ballot. 

4. As exemption of Indian lands from 
taxation was part of the purchase price of 
lands ceded to the United States by Indian 
tribes, we opposed turning these lands over 
for taxation by the several States, without 
full consent of the tribes affected, and then 
not until the said State in which Indian 
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lands He, can provide the same services, in 
every respect, which are provided for other 
citizens of such State. 

5. We oppose attempts to abrogate exist- 
ing treaties between Indian tribes and the 
United States, by the use of persuasion, 
coercion, or by any other means, by any 
Federal department or agency. 

6. We oppose any arbitrary law which at- 
tempts to define an Indian. We suggest a 
registration system be set up, whereby any 
person with any degree of Indian blood may 
register and declare himself to be an Indian 
if he chooses. Such registration need not 
constitute enrollment in a particular tribe. 

7. We oppose the relocation policy which 
would transplant Indians in industrial areas, 
far from their homes, while at the same time 
large parts of the lands or resources within 
the reservations from which these Indian 
people are taken to be relocated, are leased 
to non-Indians. Land resources on reserva- 
tions should be developed for Indian people. 
Indian tribes should have priority over non- 
Indians to purchase trust lands. Indian res- 
ervation lands should be maintained at pres- 
ent levels, if not increased, to be developed 
for Indians. Long term loans, at low in- 
terest rates, should be provided for the pur- 
chase of tribal herds of cattle, or the de- 
velopment of natural revenue producing re- 
sources for the benefit of Indians. Indian 
lands provide the last of the natural heritage 
of Indian people—their only homeland—and 
they should be retained for their benefit. 

8. We suggest an educational financing 
plan such as the GI bill of rights for young 
Indian people, to finance them in schools and 
colleges where they may obtain professional 
educations. We also suggest more vocational 
training institutions and on the reserva- 
tion schools, where practicable. 

9. We suggest exploration of plans to in- 
augurate small industrics on Indian reser- 
vations to provide employment, such as the 
small factory on the Turtle Mountain Reser- 
vation in North Dakota. 

10. We suggest a thorough appraisal of 
all resources on every Indian reservation, 
preferably made by some independent and 
trained agency, rather than a government 
bureau, so the true potential of each reser- 
vation be ascertained. 

11. We recommend additional funds for 
law enforcement be appropriated, until this 
function is turned over to the States, and 
that the jurisdictional authority between 
State and Federal Governments be more 
clearly defined. 

12. We recommend that appropriations for 
reimbursing State schools for the education 
of Indian students, under the Johnson- 
O”’Malley Act, be increased and that more 
flexible means of processing these funds be 
devised. 

13. We favor more authority and responsi- 
bility be given to superintendents of In- 
dian reservations so that decisions can be 
made on the local level in accordance with 
local existing conditions, with a consequent 
reduction of personel in area offices and in 
Washington. 

14. As Indians are American citizens, we 
oppose any ruling by a Government depart- 
ment preventing any tribe of Indians from 
employing legal counsel of their own choos- 
ing, without necessitating the sanction or 
approval of any governmental agency. 

15. We oppose the enactment of any fur- 
ther legislation which would terminate Fed- 
eral administration over the affairs of In- 
dians, until claims by Indian tribes against 
the United States shall have been settled in 
full, or finally determined by the court of 
last resort. 

16. It is our contention that more than 
economic factors are to be considered, and 
that the ethnic values should be considered 
and the efforts to break up tribal unity are 
not in keeping with the theory of the self- 
determination rights of minority peoples— 
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and that the strong feeling of racig) ties 
existing with Indians should be recognize. 
that understanding and sympathy towarg 
Indian background, way of life, culture, ang 
philosophy are essential; and the assimijg. 
tion is a matter of evolution. Integration 
by practical progression should be the goa), 
Committee on Termination: FP. H. gip. 
clair, Chairman, Sheridan, Wyo.; John 
Batdorff, Manistee, Mich.; Joseph L 
Boyle, Jim Thorpe, Pa.; Dr. Stanley 
Dougan, Palm Springs, Calif.: Theo. 
dore H. Haas, Washington, D. C.; Clyde 

H. Hendrix. Des Moines, Iowa; B, w 

Jolly, Carnegie, Okla.; Mrs. Nicholas 
Merhab, Ada, Ohio; H. O. Waltmeyer 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. an 

Approved: 
DANIEL FRANCIS CLANCY, 

Continental Chief, the Continental 
Confederation of Adopted Indians, 





For a Deeper Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr 
Speaker, the deepening of the Delawar 
River Channel is a matter of vital con 
cern to the State of New Jersey an 
should have the serious consideration o} 
the Congress. An immediate appropri 
ation of $25 million to commenice th 
program is needed. 

I do not think that it is necessary fo 
me to point out that the demand tha 
local interests contribute to the deepen 
ing of a navigable river, as proposed b 
the administration, is unique in our his 
tory. The navigable waters of the Unite 
States, as the Saturday Evening Pos 
pointed out editorially recently, alway 
have been, and still are, the responsibilit 
of the Federal Government. It woul 
seem frivolous of me to suggest that lo 
cal interests share in the moneys collect 
ed in customs duties from rivers deep 
ened partly at their expense, but the sug 
gestion is no more illogical than the de 
mand that the same local interests pa 
for a share of the improvements of ou 
navigable streams. 

If local interests must pay for an im 
provement in the Delaware River the 
must they pay for improvements all ove 
the Nation? Must local interests pay 
share of the numerous projects whic 
have already been approved by the Con 
gress and which are awaiting funds 4 
this moment? If so, then each of us ha 
better look into his own situation, for : 
my district must depart from traditio! 
then so must all other congressional dis 
tricts at a future date. I am fora mer 
torious project and, at the same tim 
against an attempt of our Federal Go\ 
ernment to abandon its responsibilitie 
@ unique and dangerous precedent. Ma 
I say that we in New Jersey are not ass 
ing for anything new. We are askin 
only that the Federal Government Pe! 
form its functions as it should, witho 
departing from 175 years of tradition a0 
history for the sake of a pennyweight 0 
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the scales upon which the political 
pudget must be balanced. 

J include as part of my remarks the 

stavements by Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of 
the State of New Jersey, and myself 
which we presented to the Public Works 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on Thursday, May 5, 1955. 
The Saturday Evening Post editorial of 
April 39, 1955, entitled ““Harbor Improve- 
ment Is One Federal Job That Has Paid 
oft” is included also. 

The statements and editorial follow: 
STATEMENT BY GOV. ROBERT B. MEYNER ON THE 
DEEPENING OF THE DELAWARE CHANNEL 
Congress has sanctioned the deepening of 
the Delaware Channel project. We in the 
Delaware Valley consider it essential to the 
expanding economy of the area. The indus- 


trial development of the Delaware Valley is 


F just beginning, and a channel capable of 


ocean-traveling ships fits 


accommodating 
indispensably into that 


naturally and 
development. 
The plan for a channel 40 feet deep from 
Philadelphia Naval Base to the upstream end 
of Newbold Island and 35 feet from there 
to the Trenton Marine Terminal has been 
studied for years by the Army Corps of 
Engineers and other responsible agencies. 
General Sturgis himself has said that the 


deeper channel would “unquestionably con- 
tribute to the general welfare of the region.” 

It is true that U. S. Steel would make 
good use of the deepened channel to bring 
ore-carriers to its docks. But it is illogical 


to say that only 1 company and no other 
would benefit from a 40-foot channel] depth 
in the Delaware River. 

The subsidy plan was probably devised as 
an economy measure, but its main effect is 
to slow down the pace of plans for a long- 
sought public improvement. 

It should be remembered also that a con- 
cern like U. S. Steel already makes large 
payments to the Federal Government in 
terms of corporation and personal income 
taxes. Should such a firm—or any private 
enterprise, for that matter—be asked to meet 
even 2 part of the cost of benefits that might 
reasonably be regarded as a governmental 
responsibility? 

To require private contributions for proj- 
ects that have always been a Federal Gov- 
ernment matter would establish dangerous 
precedents. 

The benefits to be derived from opening 
the navigable section of the Delaware to 
deep-draft vessels, leads to the conclusion 
that the existing national policy of improv- 
ing navigable waterways at the cost of the 
Federal Government should be adhered to 
and that it should bear the entire cost of 
the proposed project. 

If a 40-foot Delaware channel is in the 


public interest, as it appears to be, it should 
be treated as a public improvement, built 
_ public funds—not as part of a corporate 
nvestment, 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR.. DEMOCRAT, OF NEW JERSEY, ON THE 
DEEPENING OF THE DELAWARE, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE 
HovsE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1955, 2 p. m., Room F 16, 
Capito, 

Mr Chairman, I come here today to sup- 
0d an adequate appropriation for the deep- 
“Sp the Delaware River channel to Tren- 
a J. To one who represents the 4th 
we mional district, the shores of which are 
led by the Delaware, the need for the 

“pening of this great estuary to the head 


. dal influence at Trenton is crystal clear. 
tr arbinger of the growth of the greater 
*nton industrial area is to be seen in the 


thoice by the United States Steel Corp. of 
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its site for a tremendous operation. I refer 
to the great Fairless Steel Works near Morris- 
ville, Pa., directly across the river from Tren- 
ton. Our area must accept the challenge 
that this growth presents, by providing a 
channel of sufficient depth to accommodate 
40,000-ton-ore boats. Otherwise, a promise 
of progress may be rejected, and a threat of 
economic disruption and eventual stagnation 
result. 

The choice of this area by United States 
Steel was acknowledged by numerous indus- 
tries and business interests as an inducement 
to move into the Delaware Valley. The fact 
is that the enthusiasm of industries which 
considered the banks of the river as a loca- 
tion has noticeably cooled since doubts have 
been cast on the fulfillment of the deepen- 
ing project. 

It might be well to note here the fact that 
the decision of United States Steel to locate 
in the area resulted, for one thing, in a 
tremendous Levittown housing development 
in Pennsylvania. Indications that plans are 
underway for a great Levittown on the New 
Jersey side of the river, in the district I rep- 
resent, are encouraging. Such plans are, to 
no little extent, due to the expectation of 
additional industries locating along the 
banks of the Delaware. Discouragement of 
such plans by the failure of the area to pro- 
vide accommodations for these industries 
would be unfortunate indeed. 

In the district I represent there is more 
unanimity on this issue than on any other 
matter directly affecting the district. There 
is nothing I remember that even remotely 
resembles the kind of unanimity that has 
been demonstrated. The resolutions in 
favor of the Federal Government's fulfilling 
its responsibility for the deepening are too 
numerous to mention here. My offices have 
been virtually flooded with representations 
in behalf of the project. They include prac- 
tically every governing body of the commu- 
nities in the district. Public endorsement 
by both business and labor organizations 
have been very numerous. The newspapers 
of the district have editorialized and given 
press coverage which have served to educate 
and arouse the people of the area to the im- 
portance of the project. The degree of re- 
sponse to a questionnaire, recently distrib- 
uted among my constituents, has been con- 
siderable. I was elated by the responses 
given to two questions dealing with the 
deepening issue. 

One question read: “Do you favor the 
deepening of the Delaware River Channel to 
Trenton?” 

The answers: Yes, 630; no, 39. 


Another question read: “Do you favor the 
administration’s policy of requiring local 
contributions toward the cost of the chan- 
nel, or do you believe the national economy 
and defense make the deepening project the 
sole responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment?” 

The answers: Local contributions, 
Federal responsibility, 434. 


Clearly, the people of my district con- 
sider that in justice to them, this project 
should be undertaken as the sole responsi- 
bility of the Government as soon as possi- 
ble. I would like, as their Representative in 
Congress, to impress upon you the urgency 
of this project if the well-being of my dis- 
trict is to be continued: It is, of course, 
most regrettable that some must suffer dis- 
advantage and inconvenience. Every means 
of adjustment and compensation in individ- 
ual cases must be considered. But progress 
requires that the greatest good for the great- 
est number be the prevailing criterion. Ours 
is an area where unemployment is a problem 
today, and where sustained full employment 
is a constant aim. Should this area not be 
given the opportunity this project affords, 
many jobs will never materialize. What a 
loss it would be for my district to be re- 
fused this golden opportunity to grow 


170; 
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healthy economically. What a loss to the 
Nation that such new wealth should fail to 
be created. 

Fortunately, the Congress has always rec- 
ognize the impact that river and harbor 
improvements have had, not only on the 
economy of the areas immediately affected, 
but on the expansion and development of the 
entire Nation. The 83d Congress, consistent 
with this broad view in formulating policy 
on river dredging, authorized a 40-foot chan- 
nel in the Delaware upstream from the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. At that time the matter 
of cost-sharing was carefully reviewed, and 
the idea was rejected. It remained for the 
Bureau of the Budget to arrogate to itself 
the power to frustrate the will of the Con- 
gress. It is the right of the Congress to 
make clear that the violation of a well- 
established precedent saall not be under- 
taken in so cavalier a fashion. It is the duty 
of the Congress to see to it that the Dela- 
ware Valley is not thwarted in its pursuit 
of simple justice. It is an opportunity for 
the Congress to assist an area which can 
contribute immeasurably to the welfare of 
the entire Nation. 

I do not think that it is necessary for me 
to point out to you that the demand that 
local interests contribute to the deepening 
of a navigable river is unique in our history. 
The navigable waters of the United States 
always have been, and still are, the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. It would 
seem frivolous of me to suggest that local 
interests share in the moneys collected in 
customs duties from rivers deepened partly 
at their expense, but the suggestion is no 
more illogical than the demand that the 
same local interests pay for a share of the 
improvements. 

If local interests must pay for an improve- 
ment in the Delaware River, then must they 
pay for improvements all over the Nation? 
Must local interests pay a share of the nu- 
merous projects which have already been 
approved by the Congress and which are 
awaiting funds at this moment? If so, gen- 
tlemen, then each of us had better look into 
his own situation, for if my district must 
depart from tradition, then so must yours, 
at a future date. We are for a meritorious 
project and, at the same time, we are against 
an attempt of our Federal Government to 
abandon its responsibilities—a unique and 
dangerous precedent. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I empha- 
size that we are not asking for anything new. 
We are asking that you insist that the Gov- 
ernment perform its functions as it should— 
without departing from 175 years of tradi- 
ticn and history for the sake of a penny- 
weight on the scales upon which the politi- 
cal budget must be balanced. 





[From the Saturday Evening Post of April 
30, 1955] 


HarRBOR IMPROVEMENT IS ONE FEDERAL JOB 
TuHaT Has Pato Orr 


The administration has declined to in- 
clude in this year’s budget an appropria- 
tion for a deep-water channel in the Dela- 
ware River above Philadelphia as far as 
Trenton, N. J., unless the project includes a 
stipulation that local interests must as- 
sume part of the cost. 

The total sum involved in dredging the 
channel to 40 feet as far as Morrisville, Pa., 
and 35 feet from there to Trenton, is about 
$91 million. It is estimated that $18 million 
of this amount represents half the difference 
between a 35-foot channel and one that 
would permit large ocean-going ships to un- 
load ore at dockside. Therefore, the Army 
engineers argue, this is a “local benefit” and 
should not be a charge on the Federal 
budget. Although the local interests are 
not specifically mentioned, various state- 
ments by administration spokesmen indi- 
cate that United States Steel Corp., whore 
huge new Fairless plant is located on the 
river just below Trenton, is meant. 
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In his press conference of January 19, 
the President supported this position, add- 
ing, if it was a new policy, he thought it 
should have been considered long ago. 

Although the principle of local participa- 
tion in large public improvements involving 
Federal expenditures is a sound one, harbor 
maintenance and improvement of navigable 
rivers and harbors have been an exclusively 
Federal concern since the foundation of the 
Republic. 

It was precisely the question of foreign 
commerce and navigation—over which the 
original Confederation had no control—that 
led to the movement for the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. In the end, the States 
renounced the right to collect import duties, 
ceding that source of revenue to the new 
Federal Government, which in turn was for- 
bidden (art. I, sec. 9, par. 6) to discriminate 
among the ports of the several States. 

Maintenance and improvement of harbors, 
under control of the War Department, have 
normally been carried out at Federal expense, 
insofar as deep-water channels are con- 
cerned. That would be no reason for con- 
tinuing the policy, if it were wrong or fi- 
nancially burdensome, but the reverse is 
true. Adequate ports and channels are not 
a liability but a gilt-edged investment. In 
the case of harbors along the Delaware, the 
Federal Government, during the last 50 years, 
has collected over $14 for every dollar spent 
on development. 

It is true that, for the moment, a 40-foot 
channel may be represented as a benefit to 
United States Steel, although other plants 
along the river would benefit too. But that 
argument could have been advanced at any 
time in the past 168 years against any of the 
industries that line the shores of our great 
ports. The record of American enterprise 
indicates that opportunities to locate on an 
improved waterway are seldom neglected. It 
is hardly fair to impose the cost of creating 
them on the first user. 


The responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in any case, does not go beyond the 
cost of deepening and clearing channels. A 
productive harbor, obviously, is much more 
than just a waterway. Local interests pro- 
vide and always have provided piers, rail con- 
nections, loading and unloading facilities, 
truck highways, police and all the other ne- 
cessities that go into the complex of serv- 
ices that makes a port. Without them the 
huge Federal revenues from customs could 
never have been available. 

Sympathy is due residents of the upper 
Delaware who view with alarm the inevitable 
transformation of riverbanks from charming 
residence and recreation areas into grim in- 
dustrial and commercial areas. We are not 
debating the issue of whether this particular 
project is necessary. But, if the channel or 
any similar one is to be deepened, there 
would seem to be no valid reason to change 
the policy, buttressed by specific constitu- 
tional mention, which makes channel costs 
@ Federal concern. 





Mormons and Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following interesting 
article which appeared in the April 25, 
1955, issue of Congress Weekly: 
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MORMONS AND ISRAEL 


The 125th anniversary of the Mormon 
Church in America must stir in many Amer- 
icans of all faiths renewed admiration for 
the profound sense of religious and civic 
dedication which has charaterized the 
founders and disciples of the Mormon 
Church. For American Jews, and especially 
Zionists, this occasion has added signifi- 
cance. It presents an opportunity to recall 
with deep appreciation and gratitude the 
encouragement given by the Mormon Church 
from its inception to the ideal of Zion’s 
restoration. 

Since 1830, the Mormon Church in the 
United States has included among its articles 
of faith the belief in the literal restoration 
of Israel to the Holy Land, though, to be 
sure, it regarded this as a necessary prelude 
to the second coming of Christ. Indeed, the 
commitment to this article of faith was so 
strong as to lead Joseph Smith, the founder 
of the church, to regard the restoration of 
Israel as imminent. He exhorted his dis- 
ciple, Orson Hyde, to undertake a trip to 
Jerusalem to facilitate the consummation of 
this event. 

In 1840, a conference of the Mormon 
Church authorized Hyde to proceed to Jeru- 
salem and while en route, to consult with 
Christian and Jewish leaders, here and 
abroad, about this ideal. Bearing letters of 
recommendation from distinguished Ameri- 
cans, among them the United States Secre- 
tary of State and the Governor of Illinois, he 
zealously pursued conversations with a wide 
variety of people throughout the world. He 
spoke with fervor and displayed a serene con- 
fidence in the inevitable realization of this 
vision of Zion’s restoration. In Jerusalem 
he told a missionary: “It was by political 
power and influence that the Jewish nation 
was broken down and her subjects dispersed 
abroad; and I will hazard the opinion that 
by political power and influence, they will 
be gathered and built up.” With remarkable 
foresight, he predicted that England was 
destined for the leading role in the realiza- 
tion of this aim. 

Orson Hyde devoutly prayed for the at- 
tainment of this ideal. With touching piety 
this American Mormon erected an altar of 
stones in Jerusalem, in the manner of the 
ancient patriarchs, and prayed for the return 
of the Jewish dispersion to the land of their 
faith, the restoration of the Kingdom of 
Israel, and the establishment of Jerusalem 
as its capital. 

A little more than a century after Orson 
Hyde uttered this prayer the Biblical proph- 
ecy of the reestablishment of the State of 
Israel came to fulfillment. The Jewish peo- 
ple will remain profoundly grateful for the 
great part played by the American Govern- 
ment, and people in this moving chapter of 
Jewish history, and particularly to the Mor- 
mon Church for its unflagging faith and 
efforts in behalf of the cause of Israel. 

On the 125 anniversary of the Mormon 
Church, American Jews are proud to join 
Americans of all faiths in wishing the Mor- 
mon Church continued progress and growth. 





The Nature and Mission of Our Surplus 
Farm Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
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I include herewith an excellent state 
ment on the subject of surpluses by D 
J.T. Sanders, consultant for CARR: 
THE NATURE AND MISSION oF OvR : 
FARM PRODUCTION 


(By J. T. Sanders, consultant for Care, Inc 


The farm-surplus production problem ; 
I am convinced, not a temporary proble 
but one that will last for many years to com 
The present capacity of our farms to pr 
duce, the inherent full-output nature of tk 
farm business and several other factors mak 
these surpluses almost inevitable for ge 
eral years at least. Regardless of Gover; 
ment policies of restriction of farm prody 
tion, regardless of good prices or low pric 
of farm products, of depressions or pro 
perous times, and of peace or war, I beliey 
for years to come, we can be reasonab 
certain that we shall be confronted wit 
this problem of surpluses for which a sat; 
factory market cannot easily be found, y 
shall have to seek diligently for a solutic 
to this problem that will enable us to y 
these surpluses and that will not allo 
them to be wasted and become a nation 
and international disgrace. 

On the other hand, our surplus produc 
must not be disposed of under conditio 
and terms that would bankrupt our farme: 
bring chaos to the markets of the world, a1 
cause friendly nations to lose faith in t) 
democratic way of life. Whether or not o 
inevitable surpluses shall become a gre 
problem and curse to us; or whether we shs 
use them for the great blessing that th 
can and should be to us and a hungry wor! 
depends on our ability to understand the 
causes and nature, and our ability to pls 
their use to our own advantage and for t! 
most benefit to a hungry world. This is tl 
heart of my message to you today. 

No sound solution of our current ar 
prospective farm surplus problem can | 
planned until we understand clearly tl 
difference between the causes and correctic 
of an overall surplus of farm products | 
general and the causes and correction of 
surplus of a single farm product. This di 
cussion will deal with overall surpluses, the 
probable inevitability for years to come ar 
how our Nation can use them to our be 
advantage. 


FARMERS CAN, AND DO, CORRECT SURPLUSES ( 
SINGLE FARM PRODUCTS 


Correction of a surplus of a given or sing 
product is easy and is almost invariab 
made by farmers shifting, in the years fo 
lowing the surpluses, away from the produ 
tion of the surplus and relatively low pri 
product to a product not in surplus supp 
and not so low priced. These correcti' 
shifts are constantly being made by farn 
ers; and it does not take a high order | 
competency on the part of a farmer to 1 
duce him to make them. Such shifts as 
rule require no overall reduction in size | 
the operations of a farm, and of all farm 
and no idleness of labor, of machines or | 
land. These changes are constantly bell 
made by farmers, because the individu 
farmer can make them, and can see 4 final 
cial advantage from making them. Thi 
are made at times regardless of Governmel 
price support policies or at other tm 
as a result of such policies. 

On the other hand when a farmer is 00! 
fronted with a general or overall surplus’ 
all his products or most of them, there 
nowhere that he can turn to meet his pro! 
lem. If he reduces his total output of 4 
products in suprlus supply he wastes his id 
labor, land, and machinery, and loses mo 
by such reduction than he would if 1 
did not make it. Presumably if he kno 
how, and is able to reduce his costs, he ¥’ 
have done so before he is confronted Wi 
overall surpluses and low prices. It & 
most literally true that any farmer can met 
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and deal with a single product surplus, but 
ny and all farmers are practically helpless 
rn correct the woes of a general farm surplus, 
such as we are now confronted with. 

since single product surpluses are cor- 
d by shifts without reducing the total 
-apacity of a farm, or of all farms, 
have little, or no, effect on the 
aggregate output of a given farmer nor of 
the output of all farms in the land. Overall 
surpluses, therefore, cannot and will not be 
corrected by the aggregate of the action of 
individual farmers. Indeed I seriously doubt 
if any Governmen policy, any possible organ- 
jzed effort of farmers, or effort of farmers 
acting individually, can do much by way 
of reducing the overall farm surpluses con- 
fronting us now, and that will confront us in 
the next several years. It seems to me that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Congress, 
farmers, and the Nation must face the fact 
that these surpluses are inevitable and 
persistent. 
RESPONSE OF FARM PRODUCTION TO LOW PRICES 

OF FARM PRODUCT 


As stated previously, farmers invariably 
reduce the production of a given product fol- 
lowing years of heavy surplus production and 
relatively low prices of the product, But one 
can find no valid evidence that farmers can 
or do reduce overall output following years 
of general drop in farm prices, or that farm- 
ers move to reduce surpluses with lowering 
prices. Let us briefly examine some facts 
showing that a marked rise or fall of all 
farm prices has little or no influence on 
farm output. 

For the 24 years from 1930 to 1954 farm 
prices declined 5 points or more for 6 years, 
and rose 5 points or more in 15 of the 24 
years. There were 3 years during the 24 
when price changes were less than 5 points. 
Price index decreases averaged 28 points per 
year for the 6 years of decline; and price 
rises averaged 20 points per year for the 15 
years of price increases. On the years fol- 
lowing the 6 years of price declines farmers 
increased total planted acres for 3 years 
and decreased it for 3 years; with a net bal- 
ance of reduction in planted acreage 
amounting to less than 1 percent. On the 
other hand, during the 15 years of signifi- 
cant price increases farmers increased to- 
tal planted acres during 11 years with the 
total of these increases exactly equaling the 
decreases of acreage on the 4 years when 
acreage was decreased. In other words, de- 
creases cancelled out increases during this 
15 years of rising farm prices. After 1936 
when adjustment in total planted acres had 
recovered from the drought of the early 
1930's, the net change in planted acres, as a 
result of all the wartime stimulus, was less 
than 1 percent by the current year 1954. 
Evidently significant price changes were 
a minor factor in changes in farm crop acres. 
This is in marked contract to the response 
industry reflects when industrial product 
Prices change, 

FARMERS SUBSTITUTE MINOR CROPS FOR REDUCED 
ACREAGE OF BASIC CROPS 


Another phase of this stability of total 
Planted acreage is the response of farmers by 
substituting minor crops for basic crops 
When the Government restricts acreage of 
the latter—e. g., minor feed crops substi- 
Vuted for wheat when wheat acreage is re- 
duced by the Government or for other rea- 
Sons. History reveals overall surplus is ac- 
tually increased by reduced wheat acreage. 
ee acreage was decreased during 8 of 
i 3 years from 1929 to 1953, not counting 
vino extraordinary reduction of 34 million 
1934 during the severe drought year of 
ee This reduction of wheat acreage 
of oa did not reduce the available supply 
gy feed however. During these years 
“mn on of wheat acreage aggregated 32.6 
fa n acres and the corn equivalent for 

thus lost, was 32.3 billion pounds. 


recte 
output cap 
these shifts 
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During these 8 years, however, increased 
acreage of minor feed crops amounted to 
38.5 million acres and increase of output 
of corn equivalent from these minor crops 
amounted to 39.7 billion pounds or 23 per- 
cent more than the loss of corn equivalent 
from the reduced wheat acreage. 

In this situation since much of our wheat 
production is fed, a cut in wheat acreage 
actually increased by 23 percent surplus feed. 
This is true of nearly all our reduction of 
major crops and a substitution of minor 
crops. ‘The former are “extensive” crops 
that yield relatively low amounts of food 
and feed per acre; while the minor substi- 
tuted crops in most cases are high producers 
per acre. Thus the shifts from major crops 
to minor crops due to Government restric- 
tion in most cases actually has the effects of 
increasing our aggregate overall surpluses 
of farm products. 


OUR SURPLUSES ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
THEY SEEM 


Cold statistics on our farm surpluses are 
misleading in forming a judgment of the 
importance of surpluses to our farm and 
national prosperity, and in forming a judg- 
ment relative to the good will of other na- 
tions. Our export farm surpluses rarely 
equal one-tenth of total farm output; and 
as a rule are less than one percent of our 
gross national product. This may indicate 
to a casual observer that farm surpluses are 
not important. But the near bankruptcy of 
a major export crop can and will drag down 
to depression, domestic market crops, that 
compete with the depressed crop for use of 
land. All major crops and livestock produc- 
tion are sensitively tied together through 
ability of the farmers to shift land from one 
crop to another. 

Outside of agriculture, surpluses of farm 
products can be a powerful instrument of 
good or harm in our international relations 
depending on whether we use them to feed 
hungry people or let them go to waste and 
bring about national dispute. 

If our surpluses were a passing problem, 
were temporary and not persistent, their 
outright gift to hungry peoples of the world 
who have been set back by the ravages of 
war and who truly desire to work out a 
sound democratic economy, would probably 
be justified, and would possibly be a wise 
policy for us to pursue. But such a giver- 
begger relationship as a long-time policy is 
not good for either men or nations. The 
durable nature of our surpluses calls for a 
more self-respecting and sounder method of 
handling these surpluses than that of con- 
tinuously giving them to needy people, and 
repeating this so long as our long suffering 
tax payers would stand for it. 

Good neighbor relations between both 
men and nations, over the long pull, must 
rest on exchanges, with the objectives be- 
tween buyers and sellers built on a desire 
to help those in need to help themselves 
to a status of greater purchasing power. 
Where calamity or misfortune strikes and 
causes starvation anywhere in the world we 
should always stand ready and able to give 
of our abundance to help. But our policy 
should not be a continuous giving that en- 
courages indolence or causes others to loose 
their desire to meet all their own needs by 
their own efforts. This, without doubt, is 
not the route we should take as a nation 
in meeting our present and prospective fu- 
ture surplus problems. 


WHY SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTION IS NOT A 
TEMPORARY PROBLEM 


The previous statements relative to the 
necessary and sound method of dealing with 
our surplus problem are valid only if my 
contention, that surpluses are to be with 
us for many years, is valid. Let us examine 
together briefly the facts backing up this 
claim of persistency of future farm surplus 
output. 
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In discussing this problem, I wish to em- 
phasize that I am trying to avoid all sem- 
blance of discussing views of any particular 
farm organization, or those of any political 
party. If I seem to single out the views of 
particular farm organizations, political par- 
ties, or farm leaders, it is solely to present 
facts as I see them and not to act in a biased 
or partisan role. If, therefore, I sin in this 
respect I assure you it is my desire that it 
be the result of weakness and not of the 
heart. 

Some of our national agricultural policies 
of the past and present have not been con- 
ducive to a clear understanding of our sur- 
plus problem. To talk of solving surplus 
farm problems by control of farm output 
does not contribute to an accurate under- 
standing of the surplus problem; nor to its 
solution. Also to contend that high fixed 
price support with its accompanying efforts 
at restricting farm production and its fail- 
ure to do so, have created our current sur- 
plus problem is an assertion that cannot be 
substantiated by careful analysis. Also cur- 
rent claims and implications that flexible 
price supports, if in operation, would cause 
farmers to adjust production so as to elim- 
inate overall surpluses are claims that would 
prove entirely visionary if they were tried 
to their proponents’ heart’s desire. These 
statements are made with a deep conviction 
that they are statements of facts, and with 
a@ belief that if you will bear with me pa- 
tiently, as I present the following on the 
true nature of farm surpluses, you will more 
likely agree with the above statements rela- 
tive to current views being in error. 
STABILITY OF PLANTED ACRES AS A CAUSE OF 

SURPLUSES 


One sobering set of facts usually known 
by Agricultural Senators, Congressmen and 
leaders are those showing a remarkable sta- 
bility in planted-crop acres in the Nation 
during the last 25 or 30 years and even 
longer. Through periods of good and low 
prices, through efforts at restriction of acre- 
age and production, through periods of no 
such efforts, through depression and periods 
of prosperity, through price-control efforts 
and freedom from such efforts, and through 
peace and war periods, total crop acreage has 
changed but little. If this is true, given 
good growing weather, it is evidently one 
of the most basic causes of stability of farm 
output and surpluses. 

For example, during the 5-year period 
from 1935 to 1939 American farmers planted 
357 million acres of cropland on an average; 
from 1940 to 1944 they planted 355 million 
acres during the years 1945 to 1949, 358 mil- 
lion; and during the last 5-year period, 1950 
to 1954, average cropland planted was 357 
million acres. For the year 1954 farmers 
planted 354 million. These figures show 
nothing short of an astounding stability in 
the basis of farm output. Barring catas- 
trophic drouths and plagues these facts al- 
most insure great stability in agricultural 
production and continued surpluses. 

If we look closer into the extraordinary 
team of man and land that we call a farm we 
shall see in an overwhelmingly convincing 
way why they perform with an unfailing full 
output. 


HIGH FIXED COSTS IN AGRICULTURE AS A CAUSE 
OF CONTINUED SURPLUSES 


Take for example farm costs. Taxes, land 
investment, upkeep, the operators’ labor and 
many other costs of operation are in the 
nature of fixed rigid costs. These cannot be 
avoided or reduced materially by closing 
down part of the farm operations. 

. On our 5% million farms there are todzy 
39 million units of field horsepower, in the 
form of tractor and animal power, compared 
with an average of 26 million units 20 years 
ago; or 50 percent more horsepower to till, 
plant, cultivate, and harvest the same 
amount of land, 360 million acres. This 
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power cannot be carted to town during bad 
years and used by farmers in urban work. 
There is no conceivable use that it can be 
put to except to work this same 360 million 
acres of land, year in and year out. You and 
I know that that is the use, the full use, that 
will be made of it as long as it lasts and as 
long as farmers live on our 360 million acres 
of cropland. Its use for this purpose is 
almost as stable and as certain as the exist- 
ence of the tractors and the land. In this 
sense it is a fixed factor and a powerful one 
for continued full output and surpluses from 
our farms. 

Even if there is no other practical use of 
the farm power other than to tend the 360 
million acres of cropland, “‘Surely,’’ you say, 
“farmers will not continue to use their labor 
to produce crops at a loss.” This item of 
labor too requires close €xamination. Amer- 
ican farmers now furnish around 80 percent 
of all labor needed to operate the 360 million 
acres; and hire 20 percent of the labor need- 
ed. This 20 percent is not just added labor 
but it fits into the whole farm organization 
and operation. To completely dispense with 
the 20 percent of hired labor would in many 
cases render much of the farmer's 80 percent 
of labor nonproductive. If the 80 percent of 
unpaid labor which farmers and their family 
contribute to the operation of farms is not 
used it becomes a complete loss. Farmers 
cannot let their labor remain idle; and for 
farmers as a whole, this labor has no other 
use and market except its use in operating 
the farm power, and tending the 360 million 
acres of cropland, and the livestock on Amer- 
ican farms. In all effects, therefore, this 
labor becomes a fixed cost on farms in the 
same sense taxes are a fixed cost. Despite 
low prices, and surpluses, the farmer loses 
more when he fails to use his labor than 
when he uses it to its full capacity. 


WE SHALL NOT WANT FOR ENOUGH FARMERS TO 
OPERATE ALL OUR FARMS 


This fixed land costs and supply, and these 
fixed power and labor supplies and costs, are 
almost unfailing insurance of full output 
efforts by the farmer, but they are not the 
complete set of forces insuring full output 
from our farms. For we are insured of a full 
supply of farmers in years tocome. We need 
from 150,000 to 200,000 new farmers each year 
to replace dying and retiring farmers. For 
the past 30 years we have reared enough farm 
boys to supply this replacement, and in addi- 
tion have sent annually a net of around 
250,000 boys from our farms to cities. In 
other words, we have had more than twice as 
many farm-reared boys to supply replace- 
ment farmers as we needed. There’s no 
probabilities that we'll have a shortage of 
new farmers to man our farms in the near 
future. This insurance factor for full output 
and surplus production is ample and certain. 


INCREASE USE OF ELECTRICITY AND CONTINUED 
SURPLUSES 


The great change in the increased produc- 
tive power and surplus producing capacity 
of our farms compared with those of two 
decades ago is revealed by another remarkable 
change during these two decades—the great 
expansion in the use of electricity on farms. 

During the past two decades we have 
changed from an agricultural economy 
where electricity was rarely known on our 
farms to an economy where it is rare to find 
a farm of any proportions not served by 
electric power. To say nothing of this great 
boon as a means of adding to the comfort 
and attractiveness of farm life (probably the 
greatest single blessing brought to our farm 
families during the past 20 years) its produc- 
tive effects cannot be adequately measured. 

The miscellaneous or “nonfield” work on 
farms such as feeding, grinding, lifting, 
cleaning, transporting, sawing, cutting, wa- 
tering, painting, etc., constitute slightly over 
half of all work required to operate an aver- 
age farm. Yet this work, as arule, is subject 
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to far greater laborsaving by use of electric 
machines, power, light, and heat than the 
laborsaving of power and machines used in 
the field. For example, a man or @ woman 
operating a pump handle to lift water is 
worth less than 14% cents per hour of elec- 
tricity and motor costs doing the same job. 
Yet we have (due to the late arrival of elec- 
tric power on our farms prior to world war) 
just began to scratch the surface of the 
added productive power of electricity on our 
farms. It has already been the basic factor 
in revolutionizing the broiler industry. In 
the years ahead greatly increased use of elec- 
tricity will bring new productive power to 
farmers, A large part of our increased farm 
output in the years ahead will doubtless 
result from increased use of electricity. 


RESEARCH AND CONTINUED SURPLUS 
PRODUCTION 


A final factor for full output and continued 
surpluses is available in our great reservoir 
of agricultural research and education. A 
recent study of the Department of Agricul- 
ture concluded that if farmers used their 
presently available know-how, they could 
increase the volume of our output by from 
50 to 75 percent from the same acres of crops 
and pastures, and from the same number of 
livestock, as we are now using. 

Secretary Benson in a recent speech stated 
that a preliminary study of market waste 
indicates that around one-third of all food 
and feed value produced on our 360 million 
crop acres is wasted, that much of this waste 
can be prevented, and that its prevention 
roughly represented a possible increase of 
one-third of our potential food and feed 
supply. 

POPULATION IS NOT LIKELY TO OUTSTRIP OUR 
SURPLUS PRODUCTION 


If these factors insured only a stable full 
output our rapidly expanding population 
would soon catch up with output and we 
could expect surpluses to disappear. But 
these factors of full output have in the past 
insured expanding full output, not station- 
ary full output. 

The average volume of output in 1940-44 
was 21 percent greater than it was for the 
previous 5-year period of 1935-39. In 1945~- 
50 it was 35 percent larger; and in the last 5 
years, 1950-54, it was 40 percent larger than 
in 1935-39. Despite the fact that this year 
has seen one of the worst droughts in history 
in many sections of the country, our volume 
of output has been maintained. Crop pro- 
duction is down 4 percent from the average 
for the 3 preceding years but livestock 
production is up 6 percent, making the over- 
all output exactly the same as the 3 prior 
years’ average. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL VALUE OF OUR SURPLUSES 


This stability of output from farms is un- 
canny in its dependability and its value to 
our democracy is beyond measure. It has 
doubtless been the preserver of our demo- 
cratic way of life through more than one 
economic crisis. For example, had farm out- 
put been cut in 1933 to 57 percent of pro- 
duction in 1929, as was the case with indus- 
trial production, millions of people in our 
great cities would have starved; and under 
such a calamity our vaunted democracy 
would have probably ceased to exist. The 
stability of our production of food regard- 
less of peace, war, depression, prosperity, and 
other changes, is of profound significance to 
the continuity of our liberties as a people, 
and to our leadership among the free na- 
tions. So, although our surpluses may pre- 
sent great difficulties to us, they are not un- 
mixed curses, but essentially are great bless- 
ings if we use them as blessings. 

Even a small surplus of most foods can 
have a profoundly depressing influence on 
market prices of the surplus foods. This is 
due to the well-known and everyday fact 
that the supply and price of most foods have 
a highly sensitive relation, or foods have an 
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“inelastic demand,” as the economist ¢ 
it. Consumers are willing to pay good pr 
for as much food as they need, but bey 
this supply their paying price drops to pr 
that can, and often do, bankrupt produ 
This is why surplus food supplies, if fy 
put on the market, often prove financj 
disastrous to farmers. This is also the , 
son why, since American farmers, in 
years ahead, face inevitable surpluses in 
cess of our domestic needs, we must de 
sensible means of disposal of these surplu 

Although we have confronted surpluse; 
this sense for years, we, as a Nation, haye 
planned seriously for marketing these exy 
surpluses to the best advantage of our {, 
producers and of people abroad who yp 
them. 

The current markets of the world for 
export surpluses are in great disorganiza 
and chaos. Many nations need these ; 
pluses badly, but are unable since World | 
II to obtain dollar purchasing power to | 
our surplus farm products, even at prices 
below our domestic support prices. Dur 
the past few years we have used numer 
makeshift arrangements to sell our Gove 
ment surpluses at prices much below 
price the Government paid farmers for tt 
surpluses. As long as farmers receive 
benefit of domestic price support above 
price their surpluses will bring on the f 
competitive world market, this dual p 
structure, this sale of our surpluses abr 
at lower than domestic support prices 
inevitable. 


WE HAVE MADE A CONSTRUCTIVE START A 
SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


During the 2d session of the recent, 
Congress, the first serious, systematic, ef 
was made to deal with this farm sur; 
market problem. The Agricultural Tr 
Development and Assistance Act of 1 
made it possible for our Government ag 
cies, for private corporations and compan 
and for organized relief agencies to disp 
of Government-owned surpluses in counti 
that do not have dollar exchange; and 
purchasing countries to settle for these s 
pluses in their own currencies. These 1¢ 
currencies can then be used for many p 
poses mutually agreeable to the buying cot 
try and representatives of the United Sta' 
Some of these authorized uses are: To |! 
strategic and stockpile minerals for | 
United States Government; for investm 
in productive enterprises in the country; 
grants for charitable and educational p 
poses in the country by the United Sta 
Government or by charitable and nonpr 
organizations such as CARE; and for lo: 
for self-liquidating self-help projects of 
kinds. 

As an example of how this law will ena 
us to open up or tap new markets, I can ¢ 
a recent experience I had in Bolivia. Am 
ern cotton mill in La Paz, the capital ¢ 
is able to buy in the normal cotton mark 
enough cotton to keep one shift per ¢ 
working only part of the day; yet Boliv 
citizens could use and buy in local curr 
cies cotton goods in amounts that wol 
keep this mill running 3 shifts, 24 hours 
the day. But Bolivia does not have, § 
cannot get under present world commer 
markets, enough dollar exchange to buy ¢ 
cotton that it and its people sorely need 

If this cotton can be sold for local © 
rency and this currency used to help res¢t 
Indians, now living on cold bleak unprod 
tive mountain lands, on lands in the vall 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes, the! 
vestment in such resettlement, by any ™ 
sonable calculation, will in time pay » 
the loans and a 20-percent return in additi 

In Bolivia around 2 million or more ! 
dian farmers that are direct descendants 
the highly civilized Inca Empire of P! 
Spanish days now eke out a miserable ex! 
ence on bleak treeless plains that are 13 
feet above sea level; because, hereto? 
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these people could not protect their health 
the moist subtropical but productive lands 
et of the Andes. Yet today there are many 
Saat east of the Andes that are pro- 
anal py relatively inexpensive health meas- 
ures that are relatively prosperous healthy 
ommunities. These resettlement projects 
aaa could yield profitable returns on enor- 
en new investments if they are soundly 
conceived and managed. At the same time 
such extensive resettlements would do much 
good toward leading the Bolivian nation to 
cound stable democratic nation. 
CARE, which is a cooperative nonprofit or- 
ganization, was originally established to ship 
food and clothing packages to war-hungry 
and war-ravaged people in Europe and else- 
where. Its functions have gradually shifted 
to services of helping people help themselves 
py supplying such things as a kit of carpen- 
ter or shoemaking tools to a war refugee in 
the refugee camps; by supplying plows to 
peasants in India, who heretofore plowed 
with wooden plows; and to supplying glass 
jars to Grecian women to enable them to 
can vegetables and fruit which they have 
until now been unable to save from spoilage. 

To enable CARE to supply more flexible 
but nonprofit yielding assistance to small 
productive enterprises in backward countries, 
CARE has recently organized the CARE De- 
velopment Corporation to promote self-help 
projects in these countries. These enter- 
prises will be supplied needed capital by the 
corporation as well as technical guidance. 
Capital will be loaned at 4 percent, and when 
repaid from earnings of the self-help project, 
will be placed in a revolving fund for rein- 
vestment in other self-help projects. In 
the meantime CARE proposes to employ com- 
petent technicians and managers to operate 
self-help projects, until local competent tal- 
ent is developed; at which time full control 
and management of self-help projects will 
be released to the local people. 

Under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, surpluses can be 
sold to a country and local currencies used 
as investment in such self-help projects as 
those I have described. Under this law 
private concerns or nonprofit organizations, 
such as CARE, could be used under United 
States Government supervision to use funds 
raised by surplus sales for investing in self- 
help enterprises. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the basic factors making for con- 
tinued expanded full output, which I have 
ehumerated and discussed, the conclusion 
seems adequately justified, that we shall be 
confronted with surplus production for years 
to come. On the disposal side of the sur- 
Plus problem, world conditions and abnor- 
mal world market situations, do not give 
bright prospects of selling these surpluses 
for dollars, without dragging world prices— 
prices of our own farmer and other farmers— 
to disasterously low levels. We cannot af- 
ford to have this predicament happen—both 
because of our domestic economy and our in- 
ternational relations, 

On the other hand, if this problem can 
be constructively met by a well conceived 
hational policy of using these surpluses to 
feed and clothe people abroad the problem 
= be turned into a great service to us and 
them, This can be done in a way which I 
feel certain will return us a maximum of 
‘angible and intangible value from our sur- 
pluses; and permit needy people abroad to 
oe as much as possible in payment 
~ yee surpluses, and incidentally enable 
thelr to undertake self-help programs in 
aa countries. The Agricultural Trade De- 
i and Assistance Act of 1954 is a 
eee beginning in the use of these 
ie The probability of continued 
rn eS makes it necessary to perfect this 
_ “hd our plan of using these surpluses in 
“sound, satisfactory way. 
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Hail to the REA on Its 20th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of real pleasure and personal satisfaction 
for me to arise on the floor of the House 
and pay tribute to the marvelous Rural 
Eelectrification Administration on its 
20th anniversary. Truly, the program 
of this Federal agency is such a remark- 
able one that we should not let this day 
pass without recalling the origin and de- 
velopment of this outstanding Adminis- 
tration, together with the leaders and 
members of the local REA cooperatives 
who really did the job. 

As we look back at the origin of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
program, it is amazing to see how it ever 
survived. For it began in the dark days 
of the depression as a work-relief pro- 
gram, and ended up as one of the finest 
technical accomplishments in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the State of Louisiana the REA 
program is a great local institution. I 
know about it first hand and can tell you 
that this is one program that is really 
popular with our people. 

It is easy to see why the REA pro- 
gram is so well-liked in Louisiana. All 
you have to do is to look at the record 
of accomplishment. It is hard to be- 
lieve that back in 1934 when the REA 
was born only 1.7 percent of our 170,216 
farmers, or 2,826, had central station 
high-line service. In other words, less 
than 2 percent of our farms had central 
station electric service. I believe that is 
about as close as you can get to the bot- 
tom and still have some rural electrifi- 
cation. Yet Louisiana was exactly in 
that status in 1934. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a source of great 
pride for me to give you the rural elec- 
trification picture in my State of Loui- 
siana today. The puny percentage of 
1.7 percent has grown to 92.5 percent to- 
day. In other words, Mr. Speaker, at 
the present time, 114,917 Louisiana farms 
now receive central station electric serv- 
ice. This is an increase of 112,091 farms 
that have been electrified since 1934. 
Use any standards you desire and I be- 
lieve you will agree this is truly a re- 
markable accomplishment. 

This tremendous increase in rural 
electrification did not come about acci- 
dentally. The road was long, the disap- 
pointments were many, and the battle 
was continuous. A whole generation of 
pioneers was needed to carry on this 
valiant struggle. The private utilities 
had attempted to do the job at a price the 
farmers could afford to pay, but had not 
succeeded. So the rural folks themselves 
undertook the arduous task of banding 
together and forming their own local 
REA cooperatives in order to perform 
this essential task. 

At the same time, their efforts would 
have been futile if we did not have in 
Congress men with vision and leadership 





like our present distinguished Speaker, 
the Honorable SamveEL Raysurn, and his 
late colleague in the Senate, Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. Let us 
pay the highest tribute to these distin- 
guished citizens who worked so hard and 
continuously to make a successful REA 
program possible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
I speak for very public-minded Member 
of this body when I state the REA pro- 
gram is a tribute to America and is the 
kind of local program that is settling a 
pattern nationally and locally for the 
democracies of the world to follow. Iam 
glad to have played a part in that pro- 
gram and will continue to support the 
REA as long as it serves these vital needs 
of our people. 





With the Development of International 
Travel Comes International Under- 
standing and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, this vear a 
million Americans will travel abroad and 
spend an estimated $1.5 billion. Half 
of this number are expected to visit 
Europe alone, with the rest visiting all 
parts of the world. The United States 
Government has recognized the impor- 
tance of world travel both as an instru- 
ment for bolstering foreign economies 
without burdening the American tax- 
payer and as an excellent means for cul- 
tural interchange in the battle for men’s 
minds in which we are presently en- 
gaged with the totalitarian powers. 

On March 31, Mr. Preston Hotchkis, 
United States representative on the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council made a key speech on behalf of 
the United Nations resolution to encour- 
age international travel. 


The text of that address is appended 
hereto: 
DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


Peace—a continued effort to develop and 
enhance its prospects—prosperity, and im- 
proving standards of living. 

These are crops which are harvested by 
increased international travel. And these 
are the major objectives of the United Na- 
tions as set forth in the charter. 

Therefore the United States Government is 
fratified that international travel has been 
given its proper recognition by being placed 
upon the agenda of this session of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Travel from one country to another is not 
only an indication of peace and good will 
among nations, but it produces a chain reac- 
tion—the greater the volume of travel, the 
more people know about other countries 
and their peoples, the less become the preju- 
dices, and the greater the prospects of last- 
ing peace. 

It is not too much to say that every traveler 
is a potential student and teacher and emis- 
sary of good will. But our primary emphasis 
at the moment is on the economic benefiis 
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of international travel rather than on the 
social and cultural benefits that are also 
present. 

My Government has submitted a paper 
(E2688, dated February 15, 1955) which sets 
forth the large part which travel plays in 
international trade, its potential for growth, 
and certain constructive measures which can 
be exerted toward its further encouragement. 
My remarks today will highlight some of the 
points covered in the paper. 

During World War II international travel 
was almost nonexistent. Since then, how- 
ever, it is showing a healthy growth, but the 
opportunity for still greater development is 
tremendous. 

In saying this I realize that there still 
remain some obstacles and barriers for free 
travel from one country to another. In 
fact, if it were not for the tensions that 
have developed in some parts of the world, 
we might not now be troubled by the re- 
maining border crossing formalities which 
harass the international traveler in many 
countries, including our own; but the real- 
ities of the existing situation remain and 
must be dealt with in the interests of na- 
tional security. 

During the past few years many unneces- 
sary restrictions to travel have been removed. 
A number of countries have embarked on 
tourist development programs with out- 
standing success. International travel has 
become one of the major factors in world 
trade. For example, the spending by United 
States residents in foreign travel is now 
equivalent to approximately 10 percent of 
total United States exports. In other words, 
our travelers have provided foreign countries 

ith sufficient dollars to enable them to pay 
for approximately one-tenth of their total 
commercial purchases from this country. 

Striking examples may be cited of the 
rapidity with which a substantial tourist 
industry can be built up by effective pro- 
motional efforts. 

Puerto Rico in 1948 earned approximately 
$5.6 million from 58,000 visitors. This was 
increased b, 1953 to $23 million and 110,000 
visitors. 

Nassau in 1947 had about 30,000 visitors; 
by 1950 the number had increased to 84,000. 

Similar success stories are provided by 
Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
and other popular tourist areas. 

Under its own energetic travel promotion 
program, Great Britain increased its dollar 
earnings from tourism from $56 million in 
1948 to $110 million in 1954. 

In 1949 the European Travel Commission 
launched a cooperative regional travel pro- 
motion campaign in the United States for 
Western Europe as a whole. ‘These activities 
have helped to increase United States citi- 
zens’ travel to Europe from 183,000 in 1948 
to an estimated 456,000 in 1954. During the 
same period Europe’s direct earnings from 
tourist expenditures climbed from $128 mil- 
lion to an estimated $330 million—and if 
United States tourist expenditures on Eu- 
rope’s ships and planes are included, total 
earnings passed the half-billion mark. All 
current indications point to the fact that 
both the volume of United States visitors to 


Europe and the amounts expended there 
during 1955 will be considerably higher. 
UNITED STATES ACTIVITIES 
Recognizing the importance of interna- 


tional travel, President Eisenhower in two 
recent messages to Congress cited its cul- 
ti 1, social, and economic significance, and 
c Me d attention to the substantial source of 
tolls irs Which foreign travel by United States 
ci Ss prorens for many foreis - countries. 
The e Pr ‘esident al 





a 





09 instructed the appropriate 





ecencies and de parti nents of the Government 
to consider means to facilitate international 
tra 

S ecific ly what is the volume of United 
States travel to foreign countries? Latest 
estii es show that United States residents 
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in 1954 spent $972 million for actual expendi- 
tures in foreign countries and $183 million 
in payments to foreign carriers; a total of 
$1,155,000,000 paid to foreign countries. In 
addition $211 million were spent in payments 
to United States carriers. The grand total 
of $1,366,000,000 was about 7 percent more 
than that for 1953, and it is expected that 
1955 will show a further healthy increase. 

In the United States the travel industry 
is well organized. There are the carriers— 
air, steamship, railroads, buses, and all the 
facilities which transport passengers includ- 
ing private automobiles. A large part of the 
efforts of these enterprises, both individually 
and through active associations, concern 
travel beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. There are several thousand travel 
agents engaged in the business of arranging 
trips and accommodations for their clients 
and energetically working to increase their 
numbers. There are national associations 
such as the American Society of Travel 
Agents, the National Asscciation of Travel 
Organizations, and the American Automobile 
Association. The hotel and motel industry 
with its national trade organizations con- 
tributes ua to this dynamic industry. 
Newspapers, magazines, and trade journals 
carry large volumes of editorial material, 
advertising, and travel news. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

International activities by governmental 
and private organizations are impressive in 
their scope. In the United Nations the 
Transport and Communications Commission 
has performed much useful work, and is 
continuing to give attention to the problem 
of international travel. A recommendation 
by the Commission that a new inquiry be 
made among governments as to the progress 
that has been made in implementing the 
recommendations of the 1947 conference of 
experts on border crossing and frontier for- 
malities will be before the Council in May. 
Favorable action upon this meritorious pro- 
posal will provide helpful data on the con- 
tinuing activities of many governments to 
simplify procedures for tcurists. A conven- 
tion on road traffic was prepared in 1949, 
simplifying and standardizing formalities 
for international motoring, and has been 
ratified to date by 18 nations. Further rat- 
ifications are desirable to bring this agree- 
ment fully into effect among all nations 
which desire to encourage the growth and 
safety of international travel by automobile. 
More recently, in 1954, two new international 
agreements were drawn up at a United Na- 
tions conference, looking toward the sim- 
plification and standardization of customs 
formalities for automobiles, and for personal 
effects of tourists in general. Through re- 
ports submitted to its periodic meetings the 
Transport and Communications Commission 
is keeping abreast of developments in the 
field of intern il travel. 

There are numerous other examples 
of useful operations. The International 
Civil Aviation Organization is steadily carry- 
ing forward its program of facilitation for 
air passengers and cargo, and the beneficial 
results of this activity are felt in other fields 
than that of air transport alone. UNESCO 
is also doing helpful work in promoting the 
development of travel. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation has made 
outstanding contributions to facilitating 
travel through obtaining wide reduction or 
elimination of visa requirements among its 
member countries, and these benefits have 
also been extended to United States citizens. 
The European Travel Commission has an ex- 
tensive an motional program, financed by 

EEC, inciuding and publicity 
in the United States. Among other ener- 
getic organizations are the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations, the 
International Air Transport Association, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, the 

Vorld Touring and Automobile Organiza- 
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tion, the Pacific Area Travel Associ ation, 
the Caribbean Tourist Association, 1 
Inter-American Travel Congresses have st; 
ulated interest in travel in the West 
Hemisphere. It should be noted with app 
ciation that the International Union of 0 
cial Travel Organizations and the Wo 
Touring and Automobile Organization hi 
submitted useful papers which are ing] 
in the documentation for the presen; 
sion (E/C.2/412 and 413). 

At a meeting of Ministers of Finanre 
Economy in Rio de Janeiro in November 1 
a resolution was unanimously adopted ¢: 
ing for constructive action by all of | 
American Republics on promotion of jnt 
national travel and tourism. The resolyi; 
recommended that helpful consideration 
given to the problems of travel developme 
with special attention to the strengthen: 
and supporting of official and private ay 
cies engaged in the development of touri; 
It also recommended the preparation 
sound technical assistance projects in g, 
fields as hotel construction and operati 
and promotional aspects of travel dey k 
ment including publicity and advertis; 
Further, it encouraged the improvement 
tourist attractions such as health reso; 
parks, historical, and archeological sit 
Thus at Rio de Janeiro, in an 
similar to that of our session today, h: 
government officials joined in declaring 
importance of international travel and 
indicating initial steps for action. 

Even the most remote corners of th 
are becoming aware of the pruataten 
tourism. American newspapers this mo! 
carried an account of the arrival at K 
mandu, Nepal, of a first party of 12 visit 
The report epitomized the way in which | 
ganized travel develops, by recounting h 
Nepalese officials suggested some mo} 
to an international travel agency that at 
be arranged, and how the agency pror 
included a visit to Nepal in a rouné-t! 
world voyage it was conducting 
Katmandu, Government officials are talk 
of the new revenues to come from touri: 
hotel facilities have been 
young men are planning careers as tow 
guides, 
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OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Now what exactly do we mean by the ¥ 
“tourist”? It is well to give a « I 
tion of the word because in I al 
the world it is used in too restricted 
as only a sightseeing traveler. We us¢ 
term in its broadest sense—that is, the | 
fide nonimmigrant who desires to make 
temporary visit to a foreign country for é 
legitimate purpose. 


+1 


Programs to attract ne should 
a particularly strong appeal to ¢ 
which now depend on 1 or 2 major it 
for most of their foreign exchange. 1 
brings a relatively stable source 
less subject to sudden shifts in v 


and yet requires only limited i 
primarily for hotels and advertisi 
publicity. 

In facing the problem of loweri! 
travel and making it more a\ 
wider segment of the world’s } 
consideration should be given to 


ment of off-sea 


on travel—more 

on” travel. When hi 
ships or other facilities are provide 

to a short season of a few peak mo! 
tend to be hi gh. Those tourist areas 
have, through strong promotional ¢ 
gether with the help of the < 
veloped a year-round tourist industry 
found it possible to provide low-« 
packages of interest to a broad ma 
tinued efforts to extend the tow! 
highly desirable. In a number of area 
strides in this direction are alrea 
dence. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the paper which my Government sub- 

itted to the United Nations in February, a 
a mber of specific proposals were offered for 
vonsideration by the council in the enccur- 
~ anit of international travel. These are 
a embodied in a resolution which is now 
pefore the council. Upon them I would like 
to comment as follows: 

1, Granted that there is general recogni- 

‘ f the place of travel in the field of 
tion 0 
international trade and friendly relation- 
ships, effective development depends upon 
the individual countries. In each nation, 
increased attention to travel is needed as an 
important phase of its economic growth. 
This entails study of the current and poten- 
tial travel market, tourist attractions and 
facilities, border-crossing formalities, pro- 
motional efforts—and the preparation of an 
efficient development program. 

2. Because of distance and cost factors, 
regional travel presents advantages in at- 
tracting large numbers of visitors. Within 
any region, and particularly between neigh- 
poring countries, special measures for facili- 
tating travel are possible, and indeed have 
been well developed in certain areas. 

3, There is already a wealth of experience 
and talent available in the numerous official 
and private agencies engaged in the devel- 
opment of tourism. These resources should 
be strengthened and supported. Successful 
tourist development programs, in countries 
where a rapid growth of inbound tourists 
has been desired, have demonstrated the 
importance of strong governmental financial 
support of tourist promotional activities. 
The sale of a country’s tourist attractions to 
people of other countries requires govern- 
ment funds for the establishment of foreign 
promotional offices, and for paid advertising, 
publicity and other sales development activi- 
ties, Local tourist service industries receiv- 
ing tourist income are usually too small to 
carry out effective foreign sales programs of 
their own. 

4. In some areas, adequate hotel and other 
facilities are lacking, and this acts as a basic 
deterrent to travel. Now that means of 
transportation are readily available to al- 
most any point on the globe, a dearth of 
living accommodations may be the sole ob- 
stacle to a flow of visitors. Here would 
seem to be a fruitful field for the provision 
of governmental incentives for the encour- 
agement of private investment. 

5. Countries possessing well-developed 
tourist programs and faciilties have an op- 
portunity and an obligation to assist those 
with less experience, if the goal of an ex- 
panded world travel market is to be attained. 
Technical coperation projects may be an 
answer to this problem, and are worthy of 
prompt consideration. 

6. International conventions, drawn up at 
United Nations conferences and representing 
the best judgment of governmental authori- 
ties and other competent experts, provide 
a means of unified action by the nations. 
The United Nations conventions on road 
trafic (1949), on temporary importation of 
road vehicles (1954) and on customs facili- 
ties for touring (1954) are examples. Wide 
ratification of these argreements will provide 
& solid foundation for expansion and en- 
couragement of international travel. 

7. Statistics relating to travel are a funda- 
Mental requirement for intelligent planning. 
Improvement in their accuracy, comprehen- 
Siveness, and timeliness is desirable. Each 
country can well give attention to this prob- 
lem. Means also should be found for estab- 
ae greater uniformity and comparability 
_ Tavel statistics, and the services of the 
United Nations should be made available in 
“riving at uniform methods of compilation, 

8. The problem of reducing border-cross- 


ing formalities to the fullest extent prac- 
able requires constant study. These for- 
include passports, visas, health and 


tic 
Malities 
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police certificates, travel taxes, exchange 
controls and other restrictive factors. In 
this area, the desirable freedom of movement 
of the traveler must be viewed in the light 
of the national security and welfare, but any 
improvement in world conditions should be 
refiected in an easing of current restrictions, 





Land Reform in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an article 
from the Manila Bulletin of Monday, 
March 28, entitled ‘“‘The ‘Quiet Ambassa- 
dor’ Interviewed,” setting forth the views 
of Adm. Raymond A. Spruance, upon his 
retirement as Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines. 

Admiral Spruance showed a keen in- 
sight into the problems of the Philip- 
pines, and offered some sound advice 
about the importance of sensible land 
reform as essential to progress and de- 
velopment. His statement echoes state- 
ments I have repeatedly made about the 
need for our Government to take greater 
recognition of this problem in its inter- 
national relations, and to give more of 
the kind of encouragement Ambassador 
Spruance was willing to give as his part- 
ing advice. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Quiet AMBASSADOR INTERVIEWED— 
SpPrRvaANCE GIVES HIS PARTING ADVICE ON 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS LAND REFORM—UNITED 
STATES ENVOY RETIRING FOR SECOND TIME, 
LEAVES SOON FOR HOME IN CALIFORNIA 


Ambassador Raymond A. Spruance’s part- 
ing advice to the Philippines rests upon his 
deep conviction that sensible land reform is 
essential to the progress and orderly develop- 
ment of the nation. 

The Ambassador is leaving very soon for 
good. With Mrs. Spruance he will fly to 
Hong Kong and there board a steamer for a 
leisurely voyage to the United States, where 
he will retire from public life and govern- 
ment service for the second time. They will 
resume residence at their comfortable home 
near the sea in Monterey, Calif., interrupted 
3 years ago at the request of the President of 
the United States. 

A few days past, at the Bulletin’s request, 
he granted one of his rare interviews for this 
annual edition. It could be called a dis- 
tillation of his thoughts and experiences of 
the last 37 months as Ambassador and chief 
of one of the largest Government missions 
the United States maintains abroad. 

“You have in this country,” he said, “a 
lot of unproductive land whose owners are 
content to let it remain idle while the 
pressures of increasing population boost its 
value. This is not a wholesome situation. 
It is a cause of unrest which can turn into 
rebellion, as it did in central Luzon after the 
war.” 

By land reform Ambassador Spruance 
means not just tenancy reform, giving the 
tenant farmer a better share of the crop he 
plants and harvests and getting him out of 
debt. He means an additional reform of the 
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whole social structure built upon land own- 
ership. He believes it can be accomplished 
partly through revision of assessment and 
tax application on land all over the islands. 

He believes President Magsaysay, with his 
great strength and popularity among the 
people, could accomplish it by securing 
passage of the necessary tax laws. 

“Remember,” he said, “that in the Philip- 
pines the assessed value of landed property 
is sometimes as low as 10 percent of its sell- 
ing value. Land taxes are rarely more than 
1% to 2 percent of the assessed value. And 
on top of that the percentage of people who 
do not pay any taxes at all is large.” 

The Ambassador believes that sensible 
assessment and taxation wou!d induce land- 
owners to sell their relatively unproductive 
property to people who would work it more 
productively. When a man knows it is going 
to cost him money in the form of Govern- 
ment taxes every year to retain ownership of 
property that produces little or no income to 
offset the taxes, he is going to do something 
about it. He will sell it rather than see its 
increasing value more than eaten up by the 
taxes he has to pay. The Government would 
benefit from increased taxes and the nation 
would benefit from increased production and 
greater employment. 

The Ambassador fully realizes that strong 
opposition would be encountered to effec- 
tive land-reform measures. He knows the 
present system is an inheritance from 
Spanish practices. Nobles and favorites ac- 
quired lands from the Spanish Crown, upon 
which they paid no taxes. They allowed 
peasants to till the soil under the old feudal 
system and gathered the profits of produc- 
tion. When the feudal system went out, 
portions of its structure remained. Basic 
changes are slow to come. 

But he believes that President Magsaysay 
could get a land-reform program in the form 
of a bill passed by the Congress in spite of 
the opposition. 

“Let the Congress vote openly on such a 
bill,” said Ambassador Spruance. “Let the 
people know who opposes land reform. It 
takes a lot of political courage for a congress- 
man to stand up and oppose the will of the 
people.” 

The position of the landowner who actively 
opposes reform is not basically sound, the 
Ambassador believes. He is perpetuating 
conditions of unrest which can lead to 
serious consequences and the loss of his own 
property and position through uncontrolled 
disorder. In the long run he is hurting 
himself. 

It is the same with the wealthy person 
who appeases and contributes secretly to 
communism and Communist causes, in order 
to hedge against what he believes to be a 
possible victory for Russia and China after 
the dust has settled. A man has only to look 
at what has happened in every Communist- 
controlled nation. The help of the rich is 
welcomed so long as it is useful. When the 
Communists are in control then the land- 
owners are the first to be put to death, as in 
China. 

The landowner’s only sensible course of 
thought and action is to resist communism 
with all his strength and to help create con- 
ditions under which communism cannot 
thrive. Promotion of land reform is one way 
to help create such conditions. 

On questions of land reform Ambassador 
Spruance is not speaking merely from ex- 
perience gained in the Philippines. Strange 
as it may seem for a man with a distin- 
guished naval career behind him, he has 
been a student of land reform for many 
years. While climbing the promotion lad- 
der in the United States Navy his hobby 
was reading on the economics of land tenure. 
The knowledge gained was useful to him as 
an Ambassador and statesman. 

Admiral Spruance—the title comes more 
naturally to him than Ambassador 
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Spruance—has become known as the quiet 
Ambassador. He simply does not do any 
unnecessary talking, in public or in private, 
but when he does speak he always has some- 
thing worth saying. In consequence he has 
established and retained the deep and often 
affectionate respect of both Filipinos and 
Americans. ‘The parting tributes paid to 
him would be much more numerous and 
elaborate if he would permit himself to be 
lionized. He does not permit it. He shuns 
expressions of gratitude as he does publicity. 

Admiral Spruance is 68. He was born July 
3, 1886 in Baltimore, Md. and was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy in 
1906. His naval career was steadily brilliant 
but never spectacular until his responsibili- 
ties in the war of the Pacific brought him 
into the limelight in spite of himself. He 
has been credited with turning defeat into 
victory for the democratic powers at the 
Battle of Midway on June 4, 1942. A noted 
naval historian, Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison, 
has written that Admiral Spruance’s wise 
command decisions “made it possible to 
change the course of history in 2 minutes.” 
Spruance shared honors with a colleague, 
Adm. Frank Jack Fletcher, each having a 
task force under command at the time. 

Soruance and Fletcher were badly out- 
numbered. Adm. Chester Nimitz’s Paci- 
fic Fleet, crippled at Pearl Harbor, could mus- 
ter only 3 large carriers against Japan’s 4 
to 6. Japan had 11 battleships against none 
for the Americans, 14 heavy cruisers against 
8, and 45 destroyers against 15. Thanks to 
knowledge of Japan’s top secret naval codes 
the American Navy was able to deploy its 
outnumbered ships to the right places at 
the right time. The Japanese won the first 
rounds, destroying or driving off all American 
planes sent against them without damage 
to themselves. Then Admiral Nagumo’s luck 
ran out—or rather, as Morison says, Spru- 
ance and Fletcher had been making some 
better command decisions than Nagumo. 

While Nagumo was ordering his carriers 
to switch from bombs and torpedoes for hit- 
ting the American warships to incendiary and 
fragmentation missiles for a second attack 
on Midway, air groups from the three Ameri- 
can carriers were on their way to attack the 
Japanese. 

Within a few minutes the dive bombers 
found and hit the Japanese carriers Akagi 
and Kaga and a few minutes later the Soryu. 
The fourth, the Hiryu, remained undamaged, 
to deal a mortal blow to the American carrier 
Yorktown but was knocked out later in the 
day. Japan’s finest pilots and planes went 
to the bottom of the Pacific. The slow 
march back to liberation could now begin. 
Said Morison: 

“It was a victory of brave and skillful avi- 
ators of intelligence intelligently applied, 
and of wise command decisions. Fletcher 
did well, and Spruance’s performance was 
superb.” 


For his services at Midway, Admiral 
Spruance won the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a Presidential Unit Citation. In 
August of 1943 he became commander of the 
Central Pacific Force, which designation was 
changed the following April to commander 
of the 5th Fleet. He had already received 
two gold stars in recognition of the second 
and third Distinguished Service Medals in 
engagements ranging all over the central 
and western Pacific. For his accomplish- 
ments with the 5th Fleet he was given the 
Navy Cross. The citation read: “For ex- 
traordinary heroism * * * during the inva- 
sion and capture of Iwo Jima, Volcano Is- 
lands, and Okinawa. * * * Responsible for 
the operation of a vast and complicated 
organization which included more than 
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500,000 men, 318 combat vessels, 1,139 auxil- 
iary vessels, Admiral Spruance directed the 
forces under his command with daring, cour- 
age, and aggressiveness.” 

He was awarded another Distinguished 
Service Medal by the Army, many of whose 
men he had under his command during the 
Pacific operations. In 1945 he relieved Ad- 
miral Nimitz at Pearl Harbor as commander 
in chief, Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
areas. Later he was ordered to duty as 
President of the Naval War College and was 
retired in 1948. 

Admiral Spruance could wear a chestful 
of medals beside the ones mentioned, but he 
almost never does. As Ambassador he 
dresses like any civilian in the tropics. He 
has been decorated by Greece, Great Britain, 
and Belgium. 

In June of 1954 the Spruances went to the 
United States for a brief visit, during which 
the admiral received an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Yale University. The 
tribute paid to him at that time was as 
follows: 

“Twelve years and three days ago the dawn 
of a day broke in mid-Pacific which was to 
make the names of Midway, Enterprise, and 
Hornet forever glorious in our history. It 
has been said of that day that ‘you emerged 
from battle one of the greatest fighting and 
thinking admirals in American history.’ 

“At the end of the war, after serving as 
president of the Naval War College, you an- 
swered the call of duty to serve in a new and 
even more exacting role as Ambassador of 
your country. As such you have become a 
strong friend and wise counselor to a young 
nation struggling with almost overpowering 
problems; rarely has it fallen to a man to 
nourish in peace a country whose freedom he 
did so much to save in war. 

“Tireless in preparation, never deflected 
from your mission, considerate of your sub- 
ordinates, loyal to your superiors, you are the 
very ideal of the captain's admiral. In only 
one effort have you failed—to conceal the 
genuine and generous warmth of heart 
which powers your nature. Honoring you as 
one of the most useful and trusted citizens of 
our time, Yale confers upon you the degree 
of doctor of laws.” 

That was the kind of man that took over 
the exacting and trying duties of Ambassa- 
dor to the Philippines in 1952. Rarely in 
the public eye, never in the limelight, his 
successful discharge of duties as Ambassador 
is refiected in the present state of cordial re- 
lations between the two countries. They 
were never better. 

There have been disappointments, the Am- 
bassador admits. He wishes that pending 
questions concerning American military 
bases in the Philippines and American Gov- 
ernment ownership of property in the Phil- 
ippines had been settled, as they should have 
been, long ago. But Philippine officialdom 
has never seen fit to settle down and talk out 
the problems clearly presented to them. 

The political pressures confronting Presi- 
dent Magsaysay are a source of regret to the 
Ambassador, and, one suspects, strong sym- 
pathy for a harassed chief executive. It is 
his expressed hope that President Magsaysay 
will more fully realize and make use of the 
powers that are his, conferred by an ad- 
miring and loyal political following through- 
out the nation. He feels that assertion of 
authority would melt a large part of the op- 
position and make the nation’s multitudin- 
ous economic and social problems easier of 
solution. 

The Spruance brand of diplomacy is an 
iron hand in a velvet glove. It has worked 
well here in all his relationships. 
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Everybody’s Against Sin, But Not 
Subsidies 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. mr 
Speaker, under Ieave to extend and re. 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an interesting article on subgj- 
dies prepared by Mr. Clay Cochran, staff 
economist of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. The article 
which follows appeared in the May issye 
of Rural Electrification magazine. Here 
is Mr. Cochran’s article, which I recom. 
mend to my colleagues: 

Subsidies are an ancient practice anq 
problem. Technically, I guess, the oldest 
subsidy of which there is any record was the 
gift to Adam and Eve of the Garden of Eden, 


As I recall the story, the Lord gave Adam 
and his spouse quite a nice setup and for. 
bade them only one thing—the fruit from 
one of the trees. This was a fine, generous 
subsidy and should have satisfied anyone, 
but Eve, apparently a monopolist at heart, 
couldn’t bear the thought of being denied 
anything so she connived to violate the sub- 
sidy agreement. 

To achieve this end, she began to feed 
Adam propaganda about the matter, and at- 
tributed the propaganda to a forerunner ot 
the modern Wall Street lobbyist. Adam, a 
simple and honest consumer at heart, ended 
up helping Eve achieve her monopolistic de- 
sign, not because he was evil, but just be- 
cause he didn’t keep his wits about him. 
The result was that greed led to the cancel- 
lation of the whole subsidy arrangement, and 
Adam and Eve both had to go to work. 

Since that first subsidy, we have had sub- 
sidies of numerous and varied types. Som 
subsidies are nice straightforward deals, out 
on the table, in the open. In the old days 
in England, the Parliament would tax the 
people and turn the money over to the king 
who used much of it up in high living but 
used part of it for public purposes. This 
money was openly referred to as a subsidy 
But open subsidies are very rare in modern 
society. We have become very subtle. We 
find devious ways of giving subsidies, and 
the ways are so devious that many of the 
people never realize that a subsidy is being 
given. 

The dictionary says that a subsidy is “4 
government grant to assist a private enter- 
prise deemed advantageous to the publi 
The history of this country is full of in- 
stances of subsidy. Early organizers of ¢ le 
onies on this continent were paid subsiaies 
in money for each settler they brought 1, 
others were paid subsidies in land for estab- 
lishing colonies and building forts. Th 
gifts in land, in some instances as in New 
York, enabled the colonizer to levy rents and 
taxes upon his colonists—a kind of con 
ing subsidy to him with the free land as 4 
base on which to collect it. 

Less than a century ago the C 
voted millions of acres of land as 4 gilt 0 
the railroad promoters for building railroads 
across the country. This is one of the great 
est single subsidies in our history. 
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JUMBO-SIZED SUBSIDY 

But the createst subsidy in this Nation was 

and 1s the tariff system, which has been in 


fect 125 years. It is also one of the more 
pare subsidies. It was not a cash grant 
eo 4 grant in land, nor any other visible 
” Tt was simply a Chinese wall built 
ound the United States to keep goods out 
ai which, in effect, levied a tax upon the 
American consumer. The immediate bene- 
fts of the tariff went to the investors and 
managers of manufacturing establishments, 
and the job protection for workers in tariff- 
protected industries is only a secondary and 
temporary benefit. And the tariff was and 
mains a Clear subsidy designed to promote 
manufacturing and other lines of 
at the expense of the community 
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Subsidies in our society are common as sin, 
but subsidies, unlike sin, are not necessarily 
bad. Remember the definition of a subsidy: 
‘It is a payment by government, direct or 
indirect, to assist a private enterprise deemed 
tageous to the public.” 


THE SUBSIDY BLUES 


Most people who get subsidies don’t like 
to admit they are subsidized. This is partly 
because most people don’t understand that 
subsidies are an ancient and honorable way 

retting something done which the com- 
y desires to have done. But that is 
not ¢ Most people object to being called 
subsidized because they are always afraid 
that somebody will try to take the subsidy 
away or reduce it. It is frequently as painful 
to have part of your subsidy removed as it is 
t e part of your stomach removed. An- 
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‘eason that some line of business en- 
rprise objects to the public knowing it is 
ibsidized is because this same business is 

bisy denouncing subsidy to some other 





People who live in subsidized glasshouses 
should not throw propaganda rocks. All of 
; » listened to or read the propaganda 

> so-called investor-owned, business- 

ed, taxpaying private electric com- 

tn their propaganda, these poor, 

rodden electric sharecroppers—worth 

ut $26 billion—have wailed about 

ir sad problems, about the unfair sub- 

sidies whicn they claim the Government gives 

iral-electric cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral power program. 

Ail the while their profits have risen, div- 

is have increased, and the prices of 
urities have passed or are passing 
the giddy peaks of 1929. 
PUTTING UP A FRONT 


private electric companies operate 
igh more fronts than you can poke a 
and each front peddles a different 
propaganda. But whether you are 

‘ propaganda from the National Asso- 
of Electric Companies, the Edison 

I Institute, the Public Information 
ro Ebasco Services, N. W. Ayres Co., 
Fozell & Jacobs (the public relations firm), 





“iectric World, Industrial News Review, the 
As: ion of State Chambers of Commerce, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 


tha , 


National Tax Equality Association, or 
1 and Yates—they all echo the charge 
‘iat rural-electric cooperatives and the Fed- 
/ power program are subsidized, whereas 
© investor-owned, business-managed, tax- 
private electric companies pay their 
that is they receive no subsidies. 
mparison, the co-ops are charged 
with receiving a variety of subsidies. Ac- 
) the propaganda, the co-ops pay 
, get their money at a subsidized 
rest rate, and get services from REA 
| they do not pay for. Then there is 
‘deral power program which, accord- 
) the propaganda, doesn’t pay its own 
_The Federal power agencies, so the 
‘S Say, do not pay off their capital costs, 
y enough interest, do not pay taxes, 
»8 Oh and on. And the cooperatives, 
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over 300 of them, purchase part or all of their 
power from Federal agencies—so they are 
tarred with two subsidy brushes—one marked 
anticooperative propaganda and the other 
marked anti-Federal power propaganda. 

So here we have the power company 
mural—electric co-ops rolling in subsidy— 
private utilities efficiently managed, pure and 
sweet, thrifty, clean, and unsubsidized, gen- 
erously digging into their bank accounts to 
pay taxes co-ops evade. 

TURNABOUT UNFAIR PLAY? 


Now, what about these subsidies? First, 
on our side: Electric co-ops in most states 
pay all the taxes any private electric com- 
pany pays except Federal income taxes be- 
cause co-ops make no profit and corporation 
income taxes are levied on profits. Any pri- 
vate electric company can reduce its income 
taxes by reducing its profits and it can stop 
paying income taxes altogether by stopping 
profit making, in other words, by becoming 
@ cooperative. Can you imagine what 
screams we would hear if the rural electric 
cooperatives began to demand that all elec- 
tric companies become nonprofit, either 
public or cooperative? But the same, poor, 
thrifty, hard-working, barefoot boys, by de- 
manding that we make profits and pay taxes 
on them, are in essence demanding that 
all cooperatives change themselves into 
profitmaking corporations. 

Moreover, all of us know that the owners 
of private electric companies do not pay the 
Federal income taxes. Those taxes are paid 
by the electric ratepayer, by the electric con- 
sumer, and the owners go ahead tucking 
away their 6 to 20 percent in profit over and 
above Federal income taxes, not counting 
what they can hide from the tax collector. 

So much for this “you don’t pay taxes” 
propaganda, It isin actuality an attempt to 
destroy all cooperatives. Fairness has noth- 
ing to do with the matter. 

Now on interest rates: REA borrowers pay 
2 percent per year on their loans. Utility 
companies say they have to make at least 
6 percent after taxes to stay in business and 
they typically end up making more than 6 
percent even on the basis of their own 
bookkeeping. But the measure of a subsidy 
is not 2 percent or 6 percent; the measure is 
whether all of the people are having to sub- 
sidize our 2 percent interest. 


TIIE 2 PERCENT QUESTION 5 


The question to us then is this: Does or 
can the Federal Government borrow money 
for 2 percent or less? If so, then we can bor- 
row that money at 2 percent without en- 
joying a subsidy. The facts are that for 
many years the Federal Government has 
borrowed billions for 2 percent or less. Ac- 
cording to the latest Treasury report on 
September 30, the Federal Government had 
borrowed $60 billion on which the interest 
rate was 2 percent or less. The REA inter- 
est rate is not and never has been subsi- 
dized. According to REA Administrator 
Ancher Nelsen’s 1953 annual report, REA 
had netted over $45 million in its lending 
operations down to that time, and his fig- 
ures are on the conservative side. 

If the private utilities think the 2 per- 
cent REA money is subsidized, why don’t 
they—why did they not in earlier years—bor- 
row a few billion and do the job of rural 
electrification? You know why. One basic 
reason was that they did not want Z percent 
money which had to be repaid. Private utili- 
ties do not pay off their indebtedness—it just 
climbs and climbs—and on top of that, the 
owners of private utilities are not interested 
in borrowing money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment at 2 percent because those owners 
happen to be the very same people who are 
lending money to the private companies and 
getting a return of from 2!, percent to 20 
percent. 

I think the rural electrics should make this 
standing offer to the private electric com- 
panies; we will help them at any time to get 
the Congress to lend them money at 2 per- 
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cent, repayable in 35 years, provided that the 
savings are passed down to the electric con- 
sumer. You don’t need to worry about their 
taking you up on the offer. They don’t 
want to do business at 2 percent and pay 
off their debts and provide cheap powcr. 

Now for a word on the Federal power pro- 
gram. The Federal power agencies are re- 
quired by law to reimburse the Treasury 
for the costs of power facilities over a period 
of 40 to 50 years, depending on the agency. 
Note that carefully: They are required to 
pay for the total costs of power faciiities to 
become debt-free. No private utility is re- 
quired to become debt-free. But they have 
influenced the Congress to force the Federal 
power agencies to pay off in 40 or 50 years. 

Moreover, the Congress requires Federal 
power agencies to pay 3 or 4 percent interest 
on the unamortized balance of the cost of 
Federal power facilities. This 3 or 4 per- 
cent rate is about the same as the rate paid 
by private companies on their bonded in- 
debtedness. What is missing is the profits. 
Even profits tend to be balanced by the law 
forcing Federal agencies to pay off debts. 

Thus when the propaganda fronts of the 
private electric companies cry subsidy on 
Federal power, what they are really crying 
for is this: (1) They want the competitive 
influence of the Federal yardstick destroyed, 
and (2) they want control of the Federal 
power facilities so they can squeeze a subsidy 
for their investor-owners of the electric con- 
sumer for selling the people the people’s own 
power. 

Of course, if they cannot get actual owner- 
ship of the Federal power facilities, they will 
settle for less: (1) They will agree to buy 
all the Federal power so that it can be blessed 
with profit before it comes to your farms, or 
(2) they will settle for a deal which will 
raise the price of Federal power so high that 
consumers of it will, in effect, be paying an 
extra tax to Uncle Sam. 

Rural electric co-ops get 5.9 percent of 
Federal power. The private companies get 
over 20.7 percent, or nearly 4 times as much, 
If they believe their own prapaganda, their 
conscience must ache under the weight of 
the subsidy they receive. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


But now let us turn the coin over: How 
about the subsidies to the investor-owned, 
taxpaying, business-managed companies 
controlled by the barefoot boys from Wall 
Street? Well, of course, everybody knows 
that they get no subsidies. Well, almost 
everybody knows they get no subsidies. Any- 
way, their subsidies are so big, maybe they 
ought to be called by some other name. 

“Boss, there ain't nobody here but us 
chickens.” 

I have the figures on one subsidy to the 
private power companies since June 9, 1951, 
when the new section 124-A of the Internal 
Revenue Act was put into effect. And, sad 
to relate, even these figures would be a dark 
secret or a confused story if your own Na- 
tional Association and the E’ectric Con- 
sumers Information Committee hadn't done 
the job. 

Section 124—A is a real innocent-soundin 
section. It provides that upon certificatio 
by the appropriate agency a corporation Ca 
indulge in accelerated tax amortization or 
rapid tax writeoffs. 

Section 124-A gave ODM (Office of Defense 
Mobilization) the right to issue certificates 
to permit a corporation to speed up the write 
off, to speed up the depreciation of privat 
power facilities. 

With this certificate, the power company 
could deduct one-fifth or 20 percent of the 
cost of the certified facilities each year for 5 
years from its gross revenues. In other 
words, the company could subtract 20 per- 
cent of the cost of certified facilities eacn 
year for 5 years instead of deducting 3 or 3/2 
percent before taxes. 

At the very best, this means that the power 
company gets to withhold Federal income 
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taxes for many, many years and these with- 
held or deferred taxes are actually an in- 
terest-free loan. 

Just try it on yourself. If the Federal 
Government passes a law saying that for the 
next 5 years you could figure up your Fed~ 
eral income tax, and then keep half of it 
yourself with the understanding that you 
would repay it, beginning 5 years later at 
about 3 percent a year and no interest— 
wouldn’t you consider that an interest-free 
loan? 

The Federal Power Commission says the 
tax write-off subsidy is an “interest-free 
loan” to the private power companies. I esti- 
mate the value of the interest-free loan to 
be the total of what it would cost the com- 
pany to float the loan plus compound in- 
terest for the period the interest-free loan 
is outstanding. 

From June 9, 1951, until certification was 
suspended December 1953, the private utili- 
ties were granted rapid write-off certificates 
of nearly #2 billion. This means that be- 
tween 1951 and about 1984, these companies 
will have the use of all or part of $860-odd- 
million—interest free. 

Now, since the unwilling electric consumer, 
or Federal taxpayer—take your choice of 
victims—has been forced to make these in- 
terest-free loans to the power companies, we 
obviously should figure in a reasonable in- 
terest charge. Not that the companies will 
pay any interest; we are just trying to meas- 
ure the size of the subsidy. 

What is a reasonable interest change? I 
can’t say precisely because I’ve always liked 
low interest rates, but since we are figuring 
this for the power companies, let us take 
their figures. They say they can’t do busi- 
ness on less than 6 percent, rain or shine, 
war or peace. 

So be it. I took the total interest-free 
loans, assumed they would repay it over 33 
years, and charged them their own 6 percent 
interest rate, compounded annually. Com- 
puted this way, the total subsidy is $2.9 
billion. I want to remind you that this is 
not the arithmetic of a New Deal bureaucrat, 
or a giveaway politician, because Ebasco 
computed them the same way. And Ebasco 
is as pure as pure can be. 

Although the figures may sound fantas- 
tically large, as they are, the formula used 
in the same one recommended by Ebasco, 
the engineering, construction, accounting, 
propaganda outfit that took over where the 
old Electric Bond & Share Co. left off. In 
this case, the private utilities and I are in 
agreement on the estimated size of the sub- 
sidy. 

Now almost $3 billion in subsidy is more 
than most people can picture. It is a large 
number of dimes or even quarters. 

It is in fact about $500 million more than 
the total of all REA loans made from 1935 
through 1954. In other words, Congress has 
given the private utilities more than the 
total of all REA loans—and they accuse us 
of getting a subsidy although we are re- 
quired to repay our loans plus 2 percent 
interest. 

Who's subsidized? 





Col. Commandant Michael de Kovats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, 176 years 
ago today a great liberty-loving and he- 
roic Hungarian soldier gave his life for 
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the United States of America. This man 
was Michael de Kovats, of Hungary. 

Wars for freedom generally rekindle 
dormant and slumbering emotions in 
many hearts. If the cause is a just and 
righteous cause, a popular and sacred 
cause, then it is bound to attract numer- 
ous adherents, even from the ranks of 
those who are not directly involved in 
the struggle. 

The American Revolution was a popu- 
lar and sacred cause, and the men who 
flocked to the defense of the colonists 
from many parts of the world and gladly 
gave their lives may be counted in the 
thousands. Among the most distin- 
guished of such valiant and brave men 
was Michael de Kovats of Hungary. 

Not enough is known of this remark- 
able man. It is generally believed that he 
was born in the year 1724. He had mili- 
tary service in his early life, and won 
his spurs in the service of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. Then, early in our 
Revolutionary War, he arrived in this 
country. Here he met Pulaski. Later, 
upon Pulaski’s recommendation, he was 
authorized by Washington to be the 
Colonel Commandant of the Pulaski Le- 
gion. In that capacity he led the charge 
against General Prevost at Charleston 
in May, 1779. There on May 11 he was 
mortally wounded and gave his life that 
our country might be born. 

This very brief outline cannot do full 
justice to the memory of that brave and 
devoted servant of democracy and free- 
dom. But we who are always grateful 
to those who gave their lives in our war 
of independence sincerely honor today 
the memory of that great soldier of free- 
dom, Michael de Kovats. 

All Americans are grateful to this 
great Hungarian and all Americans of 
Hungarian descent must take great pride 
in his heroism and patriotism. 





Help by United States Called Vital for 


Bolivia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by A. T. Steele, 
which appeared in the May 1, 1955, issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune is de- 
serving of our attention: 

HELP BY UNTTED STATES CALLED VITAL FOR 
Bo.ivia—Cw40s Is FEARED 1F IT SHOULD END 


(By A. T. Steele) 


La Paz, Bouivia, April 30.—The Foreign 
Minister of Bolivia, Walter Guevara Arce, was 
quite definite about it. “United States eco- 
nomic aid,” he said, “is absolutely essential 
to continued stability in Bolivia. The al- 
ternative is chaos and possibly communism.” 

Many foreign observers will agree that this 
is a realistic estimate of the situation in this 
country. 

It was 2 years ago, with some qualms, 
that the United States embarked on a pro- 
gram of economic assistance to Bolivia's 
leftish revolutionary regime. It was a tough 
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decision that involved a calculated risk. & 
far, the policy has paid off, though some rig, 
remains. But for the stabilizing influence 
of the American aid program it is Possible 
even probable, that Bolivia would today hay, 
@ government similar in orientation to that 
of the old Arbenz regime in Guatemala. 


STILL FACES STRUGGLE 


Instead, the moderate wing of the ruling 
party, led by Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro, hs: 
managed to remain in power. And not only 
has the regime evidenced increasing frieng. 
ship for the United States; it has also showy 
increasing distaste for the Bolivian Com. 
munists and their tactics. 

But the regime is still a revolutionary one 
and is still struggling, with great difficulty 
to make effective its revolutionary program. 
When the revolutionary party, the Movenj. 
ento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR), came 
into power in 1952, it cut virtually all ties 
with the past. 

It nationalized the three major tin mines, 
which were the main prop of the country’s 
economy. It adopted a program of agrarian 
reform. It proclaimed universal suffrage for 
all adults, regardless of educational or prop- 
erty qualifications. It dissolved the con. 
servatively minded army as it then existed 
and passed out tens of thousands of firearms 
to miners, Indian farmers, and “peoples” or- 
ganizations. 

Though the army has since been rebuilt 
on a reduced scale, the bulk of the armed 
strength is still in the hands of the miners 
and campesinos. This is the most important 
political fact in Bolivia today. No govern- 
ment that does not satisfy these people can 
long survive. 

TIN PRICES A FACTOR 


The path of the Paz Estenssoro regime 
would have been much easier had it not 
been for the fall in the price of tin, which 
hit basement soon after the revolution. 
Since Bolivia had to sell tin at a good price 
in order to buy enough food to keep its 
population from starving, the collapse of 
the tin market created a desperate situation. 
United States aid—mostly in the form of 
foodstuffs—has helped the regime weather 
the storm. 

There is no doubt but that the ex-eco- 
nomics professor who heads the Government 
in Bolivia is a popular leader. That must 
have been evident to anybody who witnessed 
the huge demonstration here recently on 
the third anniversary of the revolution and 
studied the faces of the paraders as they 
marched by the presidential balcony for 
nearly 6 hours. 

Besides Paz Estenssoro, however, and & 
small group of able persons around him, 
there are few persons of outstanding admin- 
istrative talent in the Bolivian Government. 
This is one of the weaknesses of the revo- 
lution, and it accounts for much of the in- 
efficiency and confusion that is to be found 
in the Government departments. 

The ruling regime is up to its ears in 
problems, most of them economic. Infia- 
tion is giving the most trouble, with the 
dollar quoted (at this writing) at around 
2,800 bolivianos, The inflationary poison ‘ 
fed by the necessity of subsidizing the pro- 
duction of tin at a cost far in excess of the 
price received. Agrarian reform has gone 
slowly and haltingly, except in the Cocha- 
bamba area, and in some cases the author- 
ities have had difficulty restraining peasants 
from taking the law into their own hands. 

ELECTIONS PROMISED 

The Government of Bolivia is still essen- 
tially a one-party government, but President 
Paz Estenssora has promised general elec- 
tions next year. In this balloting (probably 
in March), the people will elect not only 4 
president but also a legislative body. Mea! 
while, the Government rules by decree. TH 
ruling party—the M. N. R.—is made of wide 
ly disparate elements, ranging from midcet- 
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oad to far left, with Paz serving as 
ce wheel. 

Opposition to the Government comes from 
extreme right and extreme left. The right- 
sng ynderground, called the Falange, is ca- 
eae of stirring up occasional incidents, as 
enown py the abortive Cochabamba uprising 
in November 1953. 

However, the organization appears to have 
little popular following. The greater danger 
js from the extreme left, where the Bolivian 
communist Party and the Revolutionary 
Workers Party (Trotskyist) are working con- 
stantly to infiltrate labor and peasant unions 
and to undermine the Government’s posi- 


tion. 
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Military Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, John V. Thornton, adjunct as- 
sociate professor of law at New York Uni- 
yersity School of Law, wrote an interest- 
ing article on military law. Mr. Thorn- 
ton's article illumines the ccurt’s prob- 
lems, compares it with civilian tribunals, 
both as to volume of work handled and 
similarity of legal concepts, and evalu- 
ates its decisions. 

The judges on the court’s bench are 
commended; at one point being por- 
trayed in the superlative. The difficult 
status of the Court of Military Appeals 
as a court is referred to and the serious- 
ness of its indeterminate status reflected 
upon, Scattered antipathy to the code 
is noted which gives vent to our prospec- 
tive approval of any and all measures 
to achieve for the court the complete 
respect of the military hierarchy. 

The scope of work confronting the 
court in its treatment of the appeals of 
American prisoners of war who collab- 
orated in varying degrees with the Com- 
munists in Korea is not magnified by the 
article as the problem bespeaks great 
importance to all of us. 

Tinsert this article herewith as a part 
my remarks to urge life tenure for the 
idges of this commended court as an 
important step toward obtaining for it 
We dignity it has so earnestly merited 
and richly deserves: 
MILITARY LAW 
(By John V. Thornton) 
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Few civilian lawyers are aware of the huge 
volume of court-martial litigation. Approxi- 
mately 450,000 courts-martial were held dur- 
ing the first 19 months after the new Uni- 


form Code of Military Justice went into 


effect on May 31, 1951.1 This is an average 
t over 1,000 trials every working day. Dur- 
ing the first 2144 years of the code almost 
2,000 cases were reviewed by boards of re- 
view (the 


intermediate appellate courts in 
* Tevised military justice system), and 
00 reached the Court of Military 
5, the newly established civilian “su- 
* court” for military cases. During 
“03 alone that 3-judge bench passed 
°n some 2,400 appeals and petitions for 
_— to appeal,* compared with about 700 
“epeas and contested motions decided dur- 
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ing the latest year for which data 1s avail- 
able by one of the busiest State courts of 
last resort, the seven-judge New York Court 
of Appeals.‘ Since it is directed mainly to 
a civilian audience, the present article does 
not discuss the numerous decisions of the 
Court of Military Appeals dealing with the 
substantive law of military crimes or with 
other technical matters peculiar to the mili- 
tary system. The effort is rather to throw 
light on more basic problems, such as the 
fairness of military procedure and the rights 
of servicemen under the new code. Civilian 
lawyers may find decisions in these areas not 
only of general interest but also of practical 
value as precedents in constitutional and 
criminal law. Since the concepts of military 
and civilian law have now coalesced to a 
considerable degree, it is likely that the 
excellent opinions of the Court of Military 
Appeals will be cited more and more before 
civilian tribunals, 
r 
Military jurisdiction 

With the many new safeguards afforded 
accused persons within the military law 
system under the Uniform Code, it might 
be supposed that the number of habeas 
corpus applications to the civil courts would 
drop off sharply. So far as the reported 
decisions indicate, however, this has not 
happened. Indeed, it may be that the num- 
ber of such applications is actually on the 
increase. A possible explanation is that 
the Court of Military Appeals has defined 
certain minimum standards or “‘military due 
process” which must be accorded servicemen 
under the new code, and some offenders 
sentenced in precode days are bringing 
habeas corpus proceedings in an effort to 
establish that they too were entitled to the 
protection of these standards. Another fac- 
tor in stimulating such applications may be 
the recent decision in Burns v. Wilson, 
wherein the Supreme Court for the first time 
ruled that the fifth amendment’s guaranty 
of due process has some application to mili- 
tary trials, though it refused to equate the 
scope of review in military cases with that in 
civilian cases. 

Thus far the precode offenders have not 
fared too well. It seems evident that the 
civil courts are not going to set themselves 
up as a super review board over these old 
convictions. Typical of their attitude is 
White v. Humphrey,’ involving a serviceman 
convicted of murder under the old Articles 
of War. He demonstrated very convincingly 
that the law member (judge) of his court- 
martial had failed to instruct in open court 
on the elements of the crime and showed 
that such a failure is reversible error under 
the decisions of the Court of Military Ap- 
peals construing the new code. The third 
circuit pointed out, however, that the former 
Articles of War, in contrast to the code, did 
not require instructions in open court, and, 
since the absence of such instructions did 
not result in the denial of a basically fair 
trial * * * in violation of the constitutional 
concept of due process,” * a civil court could 
not interfere. 

Somewhat along the same lines is a case 
wherein petitioner claimed a denial of the 
constitutional rights of due process and con- 
frontation in his trial for violation of the 
articles of war.® While recognizing that 
Burns v. Wilson expands somewhat the juris- 
diction of the civil courts in military cases, 
the 10th circuit found that it was limited 
under that decision to inquiring whether the 
military authorities had fully and fairly con- 
sidered the questions sought to be raised in 
the habeas corpus action. Since such con- 
sideration had been given, civilian inquiry 
was at an end.” 

It would seem that these cases were cor- 
rectly decided. It is unfortunate that mili- 
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tary law prior to the code lacked some of 
the safeguards which have for years been 
commonplace in civilian trials. But clearly, 
convictions under the old law were not for 
that reason alone rendered constitutionally 
defective, and absent some fundamental un- 
fairness, they should not now be laid open 
to collateral attack. 

A newcomer to military law, article 3 (a) 
of the uniform code, provides in substance 
that one who, while under military juris- 
diction, commits an offense punishable by 
confinement of 5 years or more, remains sub- 
ject to that jurisdiction despite termination 
of this military status, if he cannot be tried 
in the civilian courts of the United States." 
A discharged serviceman was seized in Pitts- 
burgh by Air Force police under the au- 
thority of this article and immediately flown 
to Korea to answer a charge of having com- 
mitted murder while in the service there. In 
short order a United States district court, 
perhaps incensed at what it regarded as 
high-handed action by the military, released 
the veteran in a habeas corpus proceeding.” 
As last year’s Survey noted, there was great 
doubt as to the correctness of the district 
court’s ruling,” and the case has now been 
reversed by the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.* The higher tribunal 
took the view that article 3 (a) was consti- 
tutional, that the proceedings against the ac- 
cused were court-martial proceedings, and 
that he was not entitled to a presentment or 
indictment since the fifth amendment’s 
guarantee in this regard specifically excepts 
“cases arising in the land or naval forces.” 
Moreover, due process did not require that 
the accused receive a preliminary civil hear- 
ing before being removed to the jurisdiction 
of the military courts. 

The Supreme Court has granted certio- 
rari,“ and it will be interesting to see the 
reaction of the high bench to the case. A 
number of law review writers have taken the 
position that Article 3 (a) is unconstitu- 
tional,** and the question is certainly not 
free from doubt. My own view is that the 
article is a necessity to avoid miscarriages 
of justice, and, in the light of a long line 
of authorities dealing with a related statute," 
is probably not subject to constitutional 
challenge. Nonetheless, as a matter of 
policy, and as a means of preventing friction 
in military-civilian relations, Congress might 
well consider the desirability of granting 
jurisdiction to the Federal district courts to 
try such cases.4% At the least some kind of 
preliminary civil hearing could be provided 
before a veteran is transported halfway 
around the world for a military trial.” 

The foregoing cases sought civil review of 
the judgments of military courts by the 
traditional route of habeas corpus. A novel 
method of attack was pursued in one of the 
most significant decisions of the year. There 
the Court of Appea!ls for the District of 
Columbia ruled in a case of first impression 
that it could not directly review decisions 
of the Court of Military Appeals, which is, 
as before stated, the highest “court” in the 
military system.” The petitioning service- 
men urged that jurisdiction derived from a 
court of appeals rule permitting review of 
orders of administrative agencies It was 
held, however, that the Court of Military Ap- 
peals “appears to be a cout in every sig- 
nificant aspect, rather than an administra- 
tive agency,” and further that, even if it we 
“for some purposes” an administrative 
agency, the court rule in question was in- 
effective to grant jurisdiction. The rule 
merely prescribed the procedure for exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over those cases which Con- 
gress had specially authorized civil courts 
to review. 

The decision seems thoroughly correct. In 
view of the equivocal nature of the opinion, 
however, the difficult question of the precise 
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status of the Court of Military Appeals as 
a “court” cannot be regarded as settled. As 
a former commissioner of the court has 
pointed out, this status problem is no mere 
academic one.*+ Upon its answer may turn 
the court’s power to decide constitution- 
nl questions and issue writs and orders 
in aid of its jurisdiction as well as the bind- 
ing effect in habeas corpus proceedings of 
its pronouncements on the law.” Clarify- 
ing legislation in this area would be welcome, 


II 
Composition and conduct of courts-martial 


Impartial tribunal.—In general: After the 
findings of guilty had been returned in one 
case, there was introduced in evidence, for 
consideration on sentencing, a certified copy 
of an entry from accused’s service record 
showing a previous conviction. The certi- 
fication was signed by an officer who sat as a 
member of the court-martial throughout 
the trial. The Court of Military Appeals 
took the position that the officer was dis- 
qualified because he was ‘“‘a witness for the 
prosecution” within the meaning of the Code 
and Manual,“ and reversed the conviction.** 
It decided also that the principle of general 
projudice required reversal when the trial 
counsel (prosecutor) of a special court- 
martial thereafter acted as staff judge advo- 
cate (legal adviser) to the commanding of- 
ficer on the latter’s review of the case.“ The 
Gecisions are to be commended.* Confi- 
dence in the actions of military courts can 
only be maintained when their integrity is 
kept free of any question. 

Impartial tribunal—Command influence: 
One of the important objectives of the Uni- 
form Code was to elevate the court-martial 
to a more independent status, free of domi- 
nation by the commanding oOfficer.7 Though 
Congress retained the old practice under 
which the commanding officer appoints the 
law officer (judge), the members of the court 
(jury), the trial counsel (prosecutor), and 
the defense counsel, and reviews the court’s 
findings and sentence, it provided in article 
37 of the Code: 

“No authority convening a general, special, 
or summary court-martial, nor any other 
commanding officer, shall censure, repri- 
mand, or admonish such court or any mem- 
ber, law Officer, or counsel thereof, with 
respect to the findings or sentence adjudged 
by the court, or with respect to any other 
exercise of its or his functions in the con- 
duct of the proceeding. No person * * * 
shall attempt to coerce or, by any unauthor- 
ized means, influence the action of a court- 
martial.” * 

The Court of Military Appeals is ever on 
the alert to detect instances of command 
influence, and, with the possible exception 
of one case,” has struck them down with 
vigor. Several particularly shocking in- 
stances of conduct violative of article 37 have 
manifested themselves this year. In one case 
an Army commander at a conference im- 
mediately prior to the trial of a theft case 
informed the members of the court-martial 
that court-martial cases received a thorough 
review and that they should not usurp the 
clemency prerogative of the reviewing au- 
thority. He also read excerpts from a letter 
from a higher command which pointed out 
the undesirability of light sentences in lar- 
cency cases and the impropriety of retaining 
thieves in the service and instructed com- 
manders to recognize the performance of 
superior members of courts-martial by ap- 
propriate notations on their efficiency reports. 
It is perhaps superfluous to say that the 
court-martial promptly convicted the ac- 
cused and sentenced him to a dishonorable 
discharge. As would be expected, the Court 
ef Military Appeals unanimously reversed,” 
noting that the court-martial had been vir- 
tually coerced into adjudging the punitive 
discharge. 
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In another case a Navy commanding officer 
at a pretrial conference discussed the previ- 
ous derelictions of the accused with at least 
three of the members of the court, informed 
them that a prior court-martial had ad- 
judged a much too meager punishment, and 
suggested what the verdict should be. Again 
the Court of Military Appeals unanimously 
reversed.** In yet a third decision, the law 
Officer (judge) granted a continuance in 
order to await action by the Secretary of the 
Navy to whom the accused (who had already 
been acquitted by a civilian court of the 
crime in question) had addressed a request, 
through regular channels, for termination of 
the proceedings against him. It was the 
claim of the accused that Navy policy forbade 
a military trial subsequent to a civilian 
acquittal. Two days after the law officer's 
ruling the commanding officer curtly in- 
formed that functionary that he did “not 
consider the desire of a man not to be tried 
a reasonable cause for delay’’ and condemned 
the law officer's ruling as an “abuse of discre- 
tion.” The commanding officer was a rear 
admiral and the law officer, a lieutenant com- 
mander, so, needless to say, the trial re- 
sumed immediately. A conviction resulted, 
perhaps, as Judge Brosman noted in a con- 
curring opinion, because the court realized 
that the admiral was actively interested in 
the outcome of the trial. The Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals again reversed, but this time 
Judge Latimer dissented.* 

It is depressing indeed to see these unfor- 
tunate instances of command influence 
creeping into the reformed system of mili- 
tary justice. The actions of the few officers 
who, deliberately or carelessly, engage in such 
practices can only operate to discredit the 
vast majority of their fellows who sincerely 
want the new code to succeed. Happily, 
cases of command infiuence seem to be rela- 
tively few and far between thus far, and, as 
the Court of Military Appeals cracks down 
on them, they are likely to diminish still 
further. On the other hand, there is no 
hiding the fact that a hard core of opposition 
to the code still exists, particularly among 
a small segment of the pre-World War II 
Officers of the line. As one recently dis- 
charged Air Force legal officer puts it, ‘The 
reaction of these officers to the Uniform Code 
frequently ranged from mild antipathy to 
livid, and sometimes lurid, denunciation of 
the entire code and any person or group 
connected with it. * * * [{Ijf these can in 
any way disprove the desirability or effective- 
ness of the code—or hinder its operation 
without being too obvious about it—they will 
do so.” * Such officers, well-intentioned but 
misguided, would do well to reflect that it 
was the occasional abuses of over-enthusi- 
astic disciplinarians which gave the impetus 
to military justice reform after World War II. 
Had these abuses not occurred, the old sys- 
tem—which, whatever its theoretical defi- 
ciencies, was a reasonably good one in actual 
practice—would not have been displaced. 
If—and this is most unlikely—the few aie- 
hards succeed in sabotaging the reforms of 
the code, they are going to get from an 
aroused Congress and public just what they 
want least—another reform movement, but 
this time culminating in a military justice 
system entirely divorced from command and 
unresponsive to the needs of discipline.® 
It is my own judgment that the influence 
of these few officers is continually on the 
wane, and that military law is moving for- 
ward steadily towards that delicate balance 
of justice and discipline which is so essential 
and yet so difficult to achieve, 

mr 
Personal liberties of servicemen 


Right of free speech: The Court of Mill- 
tary Appeals has been concerned this year 
with a considerable number of what might 
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be termed “civil rights” cases—that jc 
involving the personal liberties of Service 
men. One of the most important of the. 
was United States v. Voorhees,” in which each 
judge found it necessary to write a lengthy 
opinion agreeing in part and disagreeing jp 
part with his brethren. (Parentheticajjy I 
might add that, though the Court of mjjj;, 
Appeals is one of the most brilliant be; 
in the Nation, its long suit is not con 
of expression.**) 

In Voorhees the charges grew out of writ. 
ings by the accused colonel concerning his 
experiences in Korea, some of which wer 
highly critical of General MacArthur He 
was alleged to have violated an Army regy. 
lation requiring clearance of y ritings 
through the appropriate security review a. 
thority for “deletion of classified matter anq 
review for accuracy, propriety, and conform. 
ance to policy’ before submission to a pub. 
lisher. An applicable memorandum from 
former Secretary of Defense Johnson limiteq 
censorship to “deletion of matter which jg 
classified for security reasons.” All the 
judges agreed that review of the writings of 
military personnel for security reasons was 
not an unconstitutional abridgment of free 
speech. Two of them (Brosman and Lat. 
mer, JJ.) thought that the Army regulation. 
insofar as it required propriety and policy 
review, was illegal as in conflict with the 
Johnson memorandum, while the chie 
judge found it to be consistent therewith by 
construing the words propriety and policy 
as referable only to security matters. In 
Judge Brosman’s view the Army regulation’s 
“prior restraint” on the basis of propriety 
or policy was also unconstitutional under the 
first amendment. Judge Latimer, stressing 
the special needs of the military system, dis. 
agreed on this point, and Chief Judge Quinn, 
because of his construction of the regulation, 
found it unnecessary to pass upon the con- 
stitutional question. While the net result 
of these varying approaches was a ruling that 
prior restraint based on policy or propriety 
was unlawful in this particular case, the de- 
cision does not settle the issue from the con- 
stitutional standpoint. 


Privilege against self-incrimination: 
time ago the Court of Military Appeals de- 
cided that an accused could not be required 
to furnish exemplars of his handwriting." 
Now it has similarly held that he may not be 
forced to utter words for the purpose of voice 
identification.” The court, per Chief Judge 
Quinn, noted in a unanimous opinion that 
accused persons are “protected against thi 
by both the Constitution [{i. e., the fifta 
amendment] and the code.” 

The judges also all agreed that the self- 
incrimination privilege was not violated 
when a sample of urine was taken from an 
accused, with his consent, by the use of 4 
catheter. But sharp disagreement arose 
when such a specimen was extracted while 
an accused was unconscious.*® Judges Lati- 
mer and Brosman felt that self-incrimina- 
tion was not involved since there was 00 
“testimonial compulsion,” or, as in the hand- 
writing and voice cases, no active participa: 
tion and affirmative conduct by the accused. 
Moreover, as there was no brutality or inde- 
cency in the process—unlike the iamous 
stomach pump case “—those two Judges 
opined that due process was not violated. 
Judge Brosman made it clear, however, that 
had the catherization been over the accuseds 
protest, he would have regarded it as Vi0le 
tive of military due process, though—@ppa'- 
ently—Judge Latimer would not. The 
chief Judge on the other hand vigorous.) 
denounced the action of the authorities 2 
the unconscious-man case as “shocking 
“reprehensible,” and “an invasion of the 
herent right of privacy * * * prohibited net 
only by the fifth amendment to the Conét- 
tution * * * and * * ® the Uniform Cv 
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+** but by natural and divine law as 
val}. 
a significant was a case wherein a sol- 

er, suspected of housebreaking and lar- 
- a was apprehended, and another prisoner 
cmigeed to watch hint. This prisoner, aptly 
characterized as & “good reliable rat,” asked 
the soldier what he was in for, and in reply 
obtained most of the details of the lar- 
cenies. Article 31 (b) of the Code . pro- 
yides that “no person” subject to it “shall 
interrogate, or request any statement from, 
an accused or @ person suspected of an of- 
fense” without giving him the self-incrim- 
ination warning. Despite this broad lan- 
guage it was decided that the article is ap- 
plicable only where the element of officiality 
attaches to the interrogation and hence was 
not intended to cover this kind of situation. 
The result seems thoroughly sustainable in 
the light of the statute’s legislative history.“ 

Right to Speedy Trial: By virtue of the 
McNabb doctrine the Federal courts deny 
admissibility to a confession secured during 
the illegal detention of an accused.“* This 
doctrine is not based on the seif-incrimina- 
tion privilege, but is simply a rule of evi- 
dence designed to insure that a person un- 
der arrest will be brought before a judicial 
oficer without ummnecessary delay. In 
United States v. Moore™ an accused was 
taken into custody and questioned on a num- 
per of occasions over @ 4-day period without 
charges being preferred, and the defense 
argued for the exclusion of incriminatory 
statements made during that time. The 
Court of Military Appeals pointed out, how- 
ever, that article 33 of the Code requires 
only that charges be forwarded to the officer 
exercising general court-martial jurisdiction 
within 8 days after the accused is arrested,” 
and that the civilian requirement of very 
prompt arraignment has no counterpart in 
the military system. Aside from the special 
problems posed by a failure to warn under 
article 31, said the court, the basic criterion 
of admissibility of confessions in military 
law is simply voluntariness.® 

The Moore case appears to be correctly 
decided. This is not to say that unreason- 
ably long detention of military prisoners is 
not a serious problem. It most certainly is, 
and, according to one observer, occurs in a 
substantial number of cases, mainly because 
of carelessness in making investigative re- 
ports promptly and correctly.* But the 
remedy for such difficulties would seem to 
lie in improving the efficiency of the admin- 
istrative machinery rather than in trying to 
fashion some sort of McNabb rule for the 
military. 

Protection against search and seizure: The 
Court of Military Appeals has sometimes been 
criticized for the wide powers it has granted 
the military authorities in making searches 
of their personnel.** The court, however, 
does not seem disposed to abandon its ap- 
proach to this problem. Thus, in United 
States v. Swanson ® a unanimous bench held 


that a field first sergeant of a gun battery 
in bivouac could, when the battery officers 
Were absent and not expected to return for 
an appreciable time, order a search to re- 
cover money stolen from a member of the 
unit. The court found this action to be 
‘awful, as within the manual’s description 


of “a search under circumstances demand- 
ing immediate action to prevent the removal 
or disposal of property believed on reason- 
able grounds to be criminal goods.” The 
nea being lawful, the fruits thereof were 
a — in evidence under the doctrine 
dh ceks vy. United States.* Swanson rep- 
nents, in Judge Brosman’s opinion, ‘“‘as far 
rela court] should ever go,” and he dis- 
- ed in another case wherein his brethren 
‘ound @ search by a first sergeant lawful 


wl 
‘en the necessity was considerably less 
compelling.» 


Oia. 


I 


————» 
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Judge Brosman may well have a point when 
he complains that the court in the search 
area is riding “a good horse to death.” 
Possibly the court is not overly impressed 
with the general wisdom of the Weeks doc- 
trine which excludes evidence obtained 
through illegal search,” and thus allows one 
criminal to escape because of the actions of 
another wrongdoer. But, since it is com- 
mitted to that principle, it should not sub- 
vert the rule by the indirect device of ex- 
panding unduly the definition of a legal 
search, 

Iv 


Status of forces agreements 


It was noted last year that agreements 
had been reached with certain of our allies 
under which they were granted the primary 
right to exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
members of United States Armed Forces 
abroad except for offenses committed against 
United States property, security, or per- 
sonnel.“ In an effort to insure the maxi- 
mum protection for servicemen arrested 
under these agreements, the Department of 
Defense has issued instructions requiring 
commanding officers to examine the laws of 
the foreign countries involved, with par- 
ticular reference to procedural safeguards 
afforded an accused, and to request the for- 
eign country to waive jurisdiction where 
such safeguards are not available.“ In the 
majority of instances, the Defense Depart- 
ment states, the sentences imposed in the 
foreign courts have been extremely light. 


v 
Prisoners Of war 


The American POW’s who collaborated in 
varying degrees with the Communists in 
Korea have presented a difficult problem. 
Doubtless many of them were subjected to 
physical torture and “brainwashing” of a 
kind never before experienced by Americans, 
yet condoning their actions might well have 
a dangerous impact on morale and discipline. 
The services seem to be taking a middle 
road, trying only the most aggravated cases, 
and handling the others through administra- 
tive channels. 

By the early spring of 1954 the Army had 
more than 200 case histories of men still in 
uniform who, on the basis of repeated ac- 
cusations, were possible flagrant cases. ‘This 
number represented about 6 percent of the 
total of Army prisoners in Korean camps. 
The original list of 200 was pruned to less 
than 50 by teams of legal and intelligence 
experts, and as of October 1954, two cor- 
porals and a colonel had been convicted,” 
and some 35 more trials were expected.” The 
Air Force originally had about 80 cases of 
suspected misconduct, and has reduced that 
list to about 10.% A Marine Corps court of 
inquiry determined in that service’s lead- 
ing case that a colonel who, under severe 
pressure, confessed to germ warfare should 
not be court-martialed, but the comandant 
of the Corps ruled that his future assign- 
ments should be such as to make only mini- 
mum demands upon leadership capacity.” 


VI 
Improvements in the code 


The second Annual Report of the Court 
of Military Appeals and the Judge Advocates 
General (the top legal officers of the serv- 
ices) has now appeared.” Unlike the first 
report,” the second details numerous changes 
in the code which are recommended by both 
the court and the Judge Advocates General. 
Some of the more important of these recom- 
mendations, with my comments thereon, are 
as follows: 

1. To authorize, where the accused so re- 
quests, a one-officer court (consisting of a 
qualified law officer) to accept a plea of 
guilty and adjudge a sentence in all general 
court-martial cases, except capital ones, in 
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lieu of the present practice of convening a 
full court-martial. This appears desirable. 
It assimilates military to civilian procedure 
and saves cost and the time of officers in 
the guilty plea cases. 

2. To authorize, where the accused so re- 
quests, a one-officer court (consisting of an 
officer certified as competent by the Judge 
Advocate General) to try special court-mar- 
tial cases, in lieu of the present three-officer 
court without legal qualifications. This ap- 
pears desirable. One qualified lawyer would 
seem to be able to handle these cases, and 
savings in cost and time of officers will result. 

3. To make final the ruling of the law 
officer (judge) on a motion for a finding of 
not guilty, in lieu of the present procedure 
which permits the members of the court- 
martial (jury) to overturn the ruling. This 
appears desirable. It assimilates military 
to civilian procedure. Furthermore, the 
question is predominantly a legal one suit- 
able for final disposition by the law officer. 

4. To limit review by a board of review, in 
cases involving pleas of guilty, to those where 
the accused files a notice of appeal within 
5 days, in lieu of the present practice of 
automatic review. This appears desirable. 
Automatic review in these cases is largely a 
waste of money and effort. 

5. To enlarge the prohibition against cen- 
sure of courts-martial by commanding offi- 
cers to include their staff officers. The desir- 
ability of this is obvious. 

6. To reduce from 30 to 15 days the period 
for filing a petition for review to the Court of 
Military Appeals. This appears desirable. 
The 30-day period has caused considerable 
difficulty in prisoner processing and seems 
unnecessary to protect the accused. 

7. To extend from 1 year to 2 years the 
period for filing a petition for a new trial. 
This appears desirable. It assimilates mili- 
tary to (Federal) civilian procedure. 

8. To increase authorized maximums for 
nonjudicial punishment so as -to allow 
punishment not to exceed forfeiture of one- 
half of one’s months pay per month for 2 
months in the case of officers, and not to 
exceed the loss of one-half month’s pay for 
a period of 1 month, or confinement up to 
7 days, in the case of enlisted personnel, 
This appears desirable. The code as pres- 
ently written does not give commanding 
officers adequate authority to deal with minor 
offenses without the stigma of court-martial 
convictions.” 


The Judge Advocates Association, an affili- 
ated organization of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation composed of present and former 
lawyers of the Armed Forces, has gone on 
record in support of these and other rec- 
ommendations contained in the report. It 
has also added proposals of its own, namely, 
that the power to review sentences now 
vested in the boards of review (the interme- 
diate appellate courts of the military sys- 
tem) shouid be transferred to the Judge Ad- 
vocates General, and the Court of Military 
Appeals should be given power to review 
questions of fact and sentences.*? Another 
observer has recommended that the law offi- 
cer, by analogy to the civilian judge, be given 
authority to administer the sentence at the 
trial level rather than have that power, as 
at present, lodged in the members of the 
court."* While I personally have some reser- 
vations as to the merit of these latter sug- 
gestions, they do at the very least warrant 
the careful consideration of Congress.** The 
Court of Military Appeals and the Judge Ad- 
vocates General have also put forth certain 
other recommendations on behalf of their in- 
dividual organizations. Space considera- 
tions preclude their analysis here.® 

Despite a few setbacks here and there, it 
may be said that the new military justice 
system is on the whole continuing to func- 
tion well. Improvements have been noted 
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at the trial level which was originally one of 
the weak links in the chain.” The law offi- 
cer is gradually becoming an honest-to- 
goodness judge rather than a mere figure- 
head. Important strides have been made by 
the services in expanding their legal educa- 
ticnal facilities. The evil of command in- 
fiuence is being stamped out. The absence 
of adequate legal- talent at the special 
(inferior) court-martial level remains a seri- 
ous problem as does the vast burden of 
paperwork which the code has cast upon the 
services. Some of the reformative sugges- 
tions already discussed bid fair to help solve 
these and other difficulties, however. 





1 Annual Report of the United States Court 
of Military Appeals and the Judge Advocates 
General of the Armed Forces and the Gener- 
al Counsel of the Department of the Treas- 
ury pursuant to the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice for the period July 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1953, p. 11. 

2Id. at 11, 21-22. 

*Id. at 22. 

*19th Annual Report and Studies, The 
Judicial Council, State of New York 37 
(1953). The data is for the Judicial year 
1951-1952. 

‘For the strictly military aspects of the 
court’s decisions through May 31, 1953, see 
Aycock, The Court of Military Appeals—The 
Second Year, 2 J. Pub. L. 254 (1953). 

346 U. S. 137 (1953). 1953 Annual Surv. 
Am. L. 125-27, 725, 29 N. Y. U. L. Rev. 125-27, 
923 (1954), 27 So. Cal. L. Rev. 333 (1954). 
Colonel Wurfel comments on the case in 
Court-Martial Jurisdiction Under the Uni- 
form Code, 32 N. C. L. Rev. 1, 77-80 (1953). 

7212 F. 2d 503 (3d Cir. 1954). 

®Id. at 508. 

* Easley v. Hunter, 209 F. 2d 483 (10th Cir. 
1953). 

” Another habeas corpus proceeding of 
some consequence is Rubenstein v. Wilson 
(212 F. 2d 631 (D. C. Cir. 1954)) (whether 
petitioner was a person “accompanying” the 
armed forces and therefore subject to court- 
martial jurisdiction only determinable upon 
a full record; case remanded to the district 
court for further hearings). See also the 
comedy of errors in Neary v. Greenough (120 
F. Supp. 833 (D. Me. 1954) ). 

164 Stat. 109 (1950), 50 U. S. C. sec. 553 
(a) (1952). The provision was designed to 
overcome the obvious injustices of cases like 
In re Lo Dolce (106 F. Supp. 455 (W. D. N. Y. 
1952)), and United States ez rel. Hirshberg 
v. Cooke (336 U. S. 210 (1949) ). 

2 Toth v. Talbott (113 F. Supp. 330, grant- 
ing of writ of habeas corpus sustained, 114 
F. Supp. 468 (D. D. C. 1953) ), 67 Harv. L. Rev. 
479 (1954), 25 Miss. L. J. 277 (1954), 33 Neb. 
L. Rev. 516 (1954), 30 N. D. L. Rev. 155 (1954), 
7 Vand. L. Rev. 144 (1953). 

331953 Annual Surv. Am. L. 127-28, 29 
N. Y. U. L. Rev. 127-28 (1954). 

144215 F. 2d 22 (D. C. Cir. 1954), 28 St. 
John’s L. Rev. 301. An interesting sidelight 
on the case is that the airman who, with 
Toth, allegedly killed a Korean civilian under 
orders of a lieutenant has now been restored 
to duty. His original sentence was life im- 
prisonment. New York Times, May 15, 1954, 
p. 3, col. 1. 

% 348 U. S. 809 (1954). 

% Note, 67 Harv. L. Rev. 479 (1954); Deci- 
sions, 30 N. D. L. Rev. 155 (1954), 28 St. 
John’s L. Rev. 301 (1954). 

47 Former Article of War 94, which provided 
for the retention of military jurisdiction over 
discharged servicemen accused of certain 
frauds against the Government, was pretty 
uniformly upheld. Kronberg v. Hale (180 
F. 2d 128 (9th Cir.), cert. denied, 339 U. 5S. 
969 (1950)); Terry v. United States (2 F. 
Supp. 962 (D. Wash. 1933)); Ez parte Joly 
(290 Fed. 858 (S. D. N. Y. 1922)); In re Bo- 
gart (3 Fed. Cas. 796, No. 1,596 (C. C. D. 
Cal. 1873)). Cf. United States ez rel. Flan- 
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nery v. Commanding General (69 F. Supp. 
661 (S. D. N. Y. 1946).). 

* This proposal is discussed further in 
1953 Annual Surv. Am. L. 128, 29 N. Y. U. L. 
Rev. 128 (1954). 

*In the Toth case the court of appeals 
commented: “It may very well be that Con- 
gress should add to the Uniform Code a pro- 
vision that a civilian apprehended under 
Article 3 (a) pursuant to court-martial 
charges should not be removed from contin- 
tal United States for trial until he has had a 
preliminary hearing before either a civil 
magistrate or a military tribunal. * * * But 
such questions are for Congress, not for the 
courts.” (215 F. 2d 22, 30-31 (D. C. Cir. 
1954) .) 

*» Shaw v. United States (209 F. 2d 811 
(D. C. Cir. 1954) ), 22 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 773. 
The court recognized that collateral attack 
by habeas corpus is permissible under the 
Uniform Code, a principle which is estab- 
lished law since the decision in Burns v. 
Wilson (346 U. S. 137 (1953) ), and suggested 
the further possibility of a Court of Claims 
suit, as in Shapiro v. United States (69 F. 
Supp. 205 (Ct. Cl. 1947)). For a different 
view as to the availability of an action in the 
Court of Claims see 1951 Annual Surv. Am. L. 
160 n.20. 

21 Walker, An Evaluation of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals, 48 Nw. 
U. L. Rev. 714, 715-19 (1954). 

*Since the tenure of its judges is less 
than during good behavior the Court of 
Military Appeals is not a “constitutional 
court” created by virtue of article III of the 
Constitution. Williams v. United States 
(289 U. S. 553° (1933)). The problem is 
whether it is a “legislative court” like the 
Court of Claims or the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, or an administrative agency 
like the Tax Court. See Old Colony Trust 
Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(279 U. S. 716 (1929) ). 

2 Article 25 (d) (2), Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (64 Stat. 116 1950), 50 U.S. C. 
sec. 589 (1952):; Manual for Courts-Mar- 
tial, United States, paragraph 63 (1951). 

* United States v. Moore (4 U. S. C. M. A. 
675, 16 C. M. R. 249 (1954) ). 

* United States v. Coulter (3 U. S. M. A. 
657, 14 C. M. R. 75 (1954)). Such conduct is 
proscribed by article 6 (c), Uniform Code of 
Military Justice (64 Stat. 111 (1950), 50 
U. S. C. sec. 556 (1952)). Judge Latimer 
dissented upon the basis that the trial coun- 
sel did not actually “review” the case but 
merely gave information on matters relating 
to clemency. 

*% Somewhat questionable, however, is 
United States v. Thomas (3 U. S. M. A. 
798, 14 C. M. R. 216 (1954) ), dealing with the 
impartiality of a board of review. 

It was frequently said, and there was at 
least some truth in the charge, that courts- 
martial in pre-Code days were often mere 
disciplinary tools of command. See the au- 
thorities collected in 1951 Annual Surv. Am, 
L. 158 n. 15. 

* 64 Stat. 120 (1950), 50 U. S. C. section 612 
(1952). A violator of article 37 is subject 
to prosecution but, as of April 30, 1954, no 
such offender had ever been tried. Note, 63 
Yale L. J. 880, 881 n. 10 (1954). 

2 United States v. Isbell (3 U. S. C. M. A. 
782, 14 C. M. R. 200 (1954) ). 

*® United States v. Littrice (3 U. S.C. M. A. 
487, 13 C. M. R. 43 (1953) ). 

81 United States v. Hunter (3 U.S.C. M. A. 
497, 13 C. M. R. 53 (1953)). 

32 United States v. Knudson (4 U.S.C.M. A. 
587, 16 C. M. R. 161 (1954) ). 

33 Jd. at 598, 16 C. M. R. at 172. Two addi- 
tional cases of some importance involved 
claims of command influence. In one, error 
was found but no prejudice (United States v. 
Self (3 U. S. C. M. A. 568, 13 C. M. R. 124 
(1953) )), and in the other, no error (United 
States v. Isbell (3 U. S. C. M. A. 782, 14 
C. M. R. 200 (1954))). In the last-men- 
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tioned case Judge Brosman filed a Cisse 

with which I am in accord. Id. at 79 . 
C. M. R. at 206. A note in 63 Yale L, J = 
888 (1954), also agrees with the dissent anq 
comments ‘that under the court's present 
tests, ‘‘all but the most unwary commander 
may influence courts-martial with seanee, 
able impunity.” Though I do think the 
Isbell case is wrong, I cannot subscribe to 
such a sweeping generalization. 

* Barnard, The Uniform Code of Mijjtay 
Justice—A Recommendation, 26 Rocky Me 
L. Rev. 48, 51 n. 15 (1953). re 

*“Only a scrupulous adherence to the 
Code’s mandate can avoid drastic proposals 
to cut down the jurisdiction of coyrts. 
martial. * * * Vigilant watchfulness against 
the abuses of ‘Command Control’ can alone 
preserve sound ‘Command Control,’ whicy 
must always be the core of efficient Military 
operation.” White, Has the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice Improved the Courts. 
Martial System?, 28 St. John's L. Rev. 19, 29 
(1953). 

*4U.S.C. M. A. 509, 16 C. M. R. 83 (1954) 

“IT sometimes cannot help but feel that 
the court might avoid future difficulties for 
itself by confining its discussions more rigiq. 
ly to points directly involved in a case, ang 
avoiding, where possible, promulgation of 
broad principles and involvement in side js. 
sues. Deciding—or seeming to decide—ques. 
tions not squarely raised is a dangerous prac. 
tice. Had a concept like military due proc. 
ess, for example, been allowed to develop in 
more of a case-by-case fashion its meaning 
might today be somewhat clearer. 

* United States v. Rosato (3 U.S.C.M.A. 
143, 11 C. M. R. 143 (1953) ), 22 Geo. Wash, 
L. Rev. 371 (1954) (unfavorable comment); 
United States v. Eggers (3 U.S.C. M. A. 191, 
11 C. M. R. 191 (1953)), 7 Vand. L. Rey. 147 
(favorable). See also, United States y, 
Morris (4 U. 8. C. M. A. 209, 15 C. M. R. 209 
(1954) ). 

* United States v. Greer (3 U.S.C.M.A 
576, 13 C. M. R. 132 (1953) ). 

“Id. at 578, 13 C. M. R. at 124. 

“ United States v. Booker (4 U.S.C.M.A 
325, 15 C. M. R. 335 (1954) ). 

“ United States v Williamson (5 U.S.C.M. 
A. 320, 15 C. M. R. 320 (1954) ). 

“Rochin v. California (342 U. S. 165 
(1952) ). 

“See United States v. Booker (4 U.S.C. 
M. A. 335, 337, 15 C. M. R. 335, 337 (1954)). 

*“4U.8.C. M. A. 320, 334, 15 C. M. R. 320, 
334 (1954). 

* United States v. Gibson (3 U. S.C.M.A. 
746, 14 C. M. R. 164 (1954)). Cf. United 
States v. Josey (3 U.S. C. M. A. 767, 14C.M. 
R. 185 (1954) ). 

"64 Stat. 118 (1950), 50 U. S. C. 602 
(1952). 

“United States v. Hernandez (UV. S. ©. 
M. A. 465, 16 C, M. R. 39 (1954) ) was also of 
some consequence. The court there held 
that an accused who is advised of his rights 
under article 31 must actually understand 
such rights, and hence a reading of the 
article in English to one who did not under- 
stand that languzge did not constitute com- 
pliance. 

* McNabb v. United States (318 U. §. 382 
(1943) ); Upshaw v. United States (335 U.S. 
410 (1948) ). 

”40U.8S.C. M. A. 482, 16 C. M. R. 56 (1954). 

"64 Stat. 119 (1950), 50 U. S. C. 64 
(1952). See also, Manual for Courts-Martial, 
United States 1 18b, 22 (1951). 

“ The Moore case held that accused had no 
right to be furnished with counsel during 
the interrogation. To similar effect is United 
States v. Manuel (3 U. 8. C. M. A. 739, 14 
C. M. R. 157 (1954)) (no right to consult 
with counsel prior to interrogation). Te 
current attitude of the judges on waiver of 
rights under article 31 by failure to object 
to the introduction of the statemen* at the 
trial is illustrated by United States v Fisher 
(4 U. S. C. M. A. 152, 15 C. M. R. 152 (1954)) 
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1900 
and United States v. Henry (4 U.S. C. M. A, 
158, 15 C. M. R. 158 (1954) ). 

«White, supra note 35, at 22. 

“Note, 101 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 651 (1953). 

«3 U.S. C. M. A. 671, 14 C. M. R. 89 (1954). 

* Manual for Courts-Martial, United States 
par. 152 (1951). 

si 32 U. S. 383 (1914). The Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals follows the Federal rule which, 
in an effort to protect the rights guaranteed 
py the fourth amendment, excludes evidence 
secured in violation thereof. United States 
y. Doyle (1 U. S.C. M, A. 545, 4 C. M. R. 137 

2)). 
(ee nited States v. Davis (4 U. S.C. M. A. 
577, 581, 16 C. M. R. 151,155 (1954) ). 

# Ibid. 

» weeks v. United States (232 U. S. 383 

14)). 
. 1953 Annual Surv. Am. L. 139, 29 
N.Y. U. L. Rev. 139 (1954). The NATO coun- 
tries and Japan are covered by such agree- 

ents. 
me Jurisdiction Over Servicemen Abroad, 
The Judge Advocate Journal, Bull. No. 16, 
pp. 20-21 (1954). 

“ Thbid. 

“For the corporals’ trials see New York 
Times, July 14, 1954, p. 9, col. 1, and for the 
colonel’s, New York Times, August 21, 1954, 
p. 7, col. 6, and id., September 24, 1954, p. 
11, col. 1. One of the corporals was sen- 
tenced to 10 years and a dishonorable dis- 
charge on charges of having had communi- 
cation with the enemy and informing of 
the escape plans of a fellow prisoner. The 
other corporal, accused of collaborating with 
the enemy, was to have headed a Red-in- 
spired postwar organization of fellow priso- 
ners. His sentence to life imprisonment may 
well be cut down on review. The colonel was 
charged with collaborating with the Com- 
munists by leading pro-Red discussion 
groups, making propaganda broadcasts and 
writing pamphlets. His punishment was dis- 
missal from the service. None of the cases 
has yet completed its route through the mili- 
tary appellate process. 

“New York World Telegram and Sun, Sep- 
tember 24, 1954, p. 1, col. 1; New York Jour- 
nal-American, September 25, 1954, p. 4, 
col. 4. 

“New York Times, July 14, 1954, p. 9, col. 
1. Many of the Air Force cases involved 
“confessions” to germ warfare. The general 
problem of the weak substandard individual 
in uniform is dealt with in a provocative 
book, Huie, the Execution of Private Slovik 
(1954), detailing the case of the only Ameri- 
can soldier executed for desertion since 1865. 

"New York Times, April 28, 1954, p. 1, 
col. 3. This case was the first of its type in 
the history of the Marine Corps. Id., Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, p. 4, col. 3. 

“See note 1 supra. 

“The first report recommended that Con- 
gress take no action on changes in the Code 
pending further experience, except for the 
elimination of the power of special courts- 
martial to adjudge bad conduct discharges. 
This has not yet been accomplished. 

*In Father White’s recent cross section 
study of 253 Navy summary courts-martial, 
160 gave punishments which could have been 
given under the old system at captain’s mast. 
White, supra, note 35, at 25. It is interesting 
to note that a French commanding officer is 
given considerably more power than his 
American counterpart in administering non- 
judicial punishment. Gaynor, the French 
Code of Military Justice, 22 George Washing- 
ton L. Rev, 318, 325 (1954). The Soviet 
Code also gives broad powers in that area. 
Gaynor, Soviet Military Law, the Judge Ad- 
ae Journal, Bull. No, 17, p. 19 (1954). 

‘Id. at 15-16, 

" Thid. 

"Barnard, supra note 34, at 52-53. 
ja is also a lot of good sense in Father 

©s recommendation that courts-martial 
allowed to give more than 6 months of 
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confinement without—as is presently re- 
quired—also imposing a bad conduct dis- 
charge. Such a discharge is often the heart's 
desire of a “B. C. D. striker” who is, typically, 
guilty of an unauthorized absence offense. 
If the “striker” knew he was going to get a 
longer term and still stay in the service, he 
might think twice about going “over the 
hill.” White, supra note 35, at 25. 

% See note 1 supra. 

7 Walker, supra, note 21, at 719. 





We Pray or We Perish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith remarks by Thomas E. 
Murray, Commissioner of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, en- 
titled “We Pray or We Perish.” Com- 
missioner Murray delivered these in- 
spiring words at the annual dinner of the 
American Irish Historical Society in New 
York City: 

WE PRAY or WE PERISH 


It is always a pleasurable experience to 
receive recognition from one’s fellowmen— 
one would have to be something less than 
human, or more than human, to deny it. 
Perhaps some of the pleasure derives from 
the thought, consciously or unconsciously 
realized, that such expressions of recognition 
are but the meager foretaste of that ever- 
lasting “Well done” to which all of us look 
forward. 

When this recognition comes from as dis- 
tinguished in association as the American 
Irish Historical Society, the feeling of pleas- 
ure is seasoned with an understandable pride. 
For it is evident that the honors of this 
society are not lightly given nor cheaply 
bestowed. But by the same token, a glance 
at the roster of distinguished persons whom 
you have selected to honor in the past 
tempers this feeling with a sense of deep 
humility. I wish that for a few moments I 
could be endowed with the gifted eloquence 
of the O’Connell himself at Tara or Mullagh- 
mast. Then I might adequately express the 
sentiment that at present overrides all 
others—my deep and sincere appreciation for 
this expression of your kindness. 

Nevertheless, I can assure you that I will 
treasure this gold medal as a token of the 
generous estimate you have placed on my 
endeavors. It will ever be a reminder of 
your friendship and confidence. It is my 
hope that when my race is run, and this 
golden symbol passes to my children and 
grandchildren, it will also serve to inspire 
each and everyone of them to carry on the 
traditions of their Irish ancestors. 

These traditions have been part of my own 
life from earliest childhood. My first aware- 
ness of Ireland, and what the Irish stand 
for, came from my mother’s father—Daniel 
Bradley. My deep affection and love for my 
ancestors is to be credited in great part to 
him. Daniel Bradley reached the shores of 
America in 1849, about 50 years before the 
founding of the American Irish Historical 
Society. He was 19 years old at the time. 
What a thrill it was for me as a young boy 
to hear his tales of that stormy 2 months 
Passage across the Atlantic in a sailing ves- 
sel. No sooner was he ashore at Castle Har- 
bor than he was ushered by some forward- 
looking friends over to Brooklyn. In those 
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days the Borough across the river was a sepa- 
rate, independent city with its own mayor, 
its own municipal government. 

It was there his first mail reached him, 
addressed in this unusual way: “Daniel 
Bradley, Fornenst the Catholic Church, 
Brooklyn, USA.” Now there is no need to tell 
an Irish audience that “fornenst” means 
“nearby.” But I tell this story to remind 
us all that the young men and young women 
who emigrated to this country from Ireland 
were first and foremost profoundly religious. 
The folks back home knew that wherever 
Daniel Bradley settled, a Catholic churh 
would be nearby. 

Men like Daniel Bradley, and there were 
thousands, would not dream of living very 
far from a priest and the sacraments. Up to 
the time of his death grandpa always lived 
not only “fornenst” the Catholic church, but 
even closer to it in a spiritual way. Scores 
of priests have told me that they remembered 
him best, not as the proprietor of a small 
tobacco shop within the very shadows of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, nor as a fearless and much 
respected political crusader. They rather 
knew him best as their Sunday School teach- 
er—and a great one he must have been. 
The spread of Catholicism was made pos- 
sible by the dedicated and devoted clergy of 
those early days. But that same clergy 
would be the first to pay tribute to the many 
Daniel Bradleys who helped so much in their 
apostolic mission. 

Daniel Bradley had many of the noblest 
attributes of the Irish race, but none in 
more abundant measure than two which I 
believe are all important today: Profound 
faith in God and belief in the power of 
prayer. These represent sources of strength 
upon which we as a Nation can and must 
draw in the present world crisis. 

Throughout our history men of Irish lin- 
eage have demonstrated a patriotism and 
love of country that have been characteristic 
of the race in every age and clime. Bravery 
and heroism seldom reached greater heights 
than that displayed by Meagher’s Irish Bri- 
gade, nearly cut to pieces holding the center 
of the Union line at Antietam. Nor has such 
devotion been confined to the battlefield. 
Few individuals have made greater engineer- 
ing contributions to the strength of this 
Nation than John Holland who came to this 
country in 1872 from County Clare. Be gin- 
ning with experiments on the Fenian Ram 
he developed the basic principles that en- 
abled him to build the first really successful 
submarine. These principles found ever 
widening application and even today are em- 
bodied in the now famous atom-powered 
Nautilus. 

The times in which we live continue to 
demand the bravery of Meagher and the 
genius of Holland, but they require much 
more. They demand not only a sense of 
duty to country, but the same faith in God 
and trust in prayer which our forebears had 
in such abundance. 

Today we stand on the edge of the abyss 
of atomic annihilation. Daily the threat 
of world destruction grows measure by meas- 
ure. Who can foretell the day when disaster 
will strike and mankind shall be hurled into 
a hydrogen holocaust surpassing imagina- 
tion? 

Speaking from the vantage point of 5 years 
of intimate association with the world nu- 
clear crisis, I can assure you that I do not 
overstate the danger. Man’s power to destroy 
was multiplied tens of thousands of times 
over with the first atomic explosion at 
Alamogordo 10 years ago, Before any prog- 
ress toward political control of that original 
awesome weapon of mass destruction could 
be made, events had overtaken us. When I 
first became a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission early in 1950 we were stock- 
piling bombs of the Alamogordo type. At 
that time a practical hydrogen bomb was 
considered by some as bordering on the im- 
possible, by many others as something in 
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the distant future. However, by the end of 
1952 we had achieved a large scale thermo- 
nuclear reaction that literally dwarfed the 
bombs then in our atomic arsenal. 

I witnessed that first hydrogen bomb test 
at Eniwetok in the far Pacific on November 
1, 1952, and not many months thereafter 
publicly announced the broad potentialities 
of the titanic nuclear forces there unleashed. 
If there ever has been any doubt, then that 
Pacific detonation, which was given the code 
mame “MIKE,” made it clear that the dis- 
covery of the key to the release of nuclear 
and thermonuclear energy has completely 
changed man’s relationship to the world in 
which he lives. “MIKE” put within man’s 
grasp the power to destroy civilization. 

Nothing in the history of the hu: ‘an race 
has prepared us tc cope with this awesome 
situation. In this new era the destructive 
capabilities of man have taken on new 
dimensions, orders of magnitude greater 
than anything in man’s experience. To all 
this, the world, not only has had no time 
to adjust, but no time even to comprehend. 

The 10 years since the first nuclear explo- 
sion and the less than 3 years since “MIKE,” 
have been all too short a time. In that 
brief interval the world has scarce begun 
to understand the forces that men could 
release to destroy in a matter of seconds 
what it took centuries to put together. It 
is not strange that man is overwhelmed by 
the problem of controlling these forces so 
capable of tragic misuse. Yet time is run- 
ning out. Man must quickly recognize his 
atomic dilemma and make the superhuman 
effort to resolve it. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki were laid waste 
by atomic bombs equivalent in destructive 
power to 20,000 tons of conventional high 
explosive. Yet this cold technical fact can- 
not of itself convey a sense of the immense 
suffering involved, nor of the thousands of 
souls dispatched in a matter of seconds be- 
fore the judgment seat of God. Neither can 
one adequately describe the terrible power 
of thermonuclear detonations like ““MIKE” 
by describing them in terms of millions and 
millions of tons of high explosive. It is 
not sufficient alone to think of these en- 
gines of mass destruction in terms of blast 
and heat. We must think also of their 
ability to contaminate temporarily thou- 
sands of square miles of the earth’s surface 
with life-destroying radioactive particles. 
Small wonder then that words are inade- 
quate to convey a real appreciation of the 
horrendous nature of this threat to our 
existence. 

Yet if we cannot adequately convey the 
Teal meaning of today’s weapons, how can 
we hope to imagine what tomorrow’s weap- 
ons will bring forth. Is there any basis for 
believing that the weapons developments of 
the past few years will not be matched and 
even overshadowed by those of the years 
just ahead? Each new series of weapons 
tests has opened new avenues of weapons 
development. With each test it becomes 
easier to reduce our present civilization to 
ashes. 

In this slide toward the precipice whence 
can we be saved? There is little in the his- 
tory of man’s efforts to achieve disarmament 
that gives cause for hope. Yet never before 
have the wages of failure been so tragic. 
The need has never been so compelling. 

I have repeatedly and publicly advocated 
that one and all should become acquainted 
with the realities of the nuclear arms race. 
In particular the leaders of all nations must 
become completely and fully aware of the 
present and evergrowing threat of world de- 
struction. A well-informed leadership on a 
worldwide basis is absolutely essential to 
eurvival. 

In this connection I have been urging for 
some time that, as a first step, world leaders 
be shown the full effects of large-scale ther- 
monuclear explosions. Such demonstrations 
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can be arranged without disclosing weapons 
technology. What a tragedy it would be if 
after a nuclear holocaust it was disclosed 
that those who struck the atomic spark had 
no real understanding of the extent to which 
the nuclear fire would spread. How can the 
world take any chance that each one in au- 
thority is not thoroughly familiar with what 
an all-out atomic war would really mean? 

Under present world conditions we, as a 
nation, have no immediate alternative but 
to maintain our military strength unim- 
paired. Our weapons programs must con- 
tinue to move forward in order to maintain 
our world atomic superiority. Of itself, 
however, this daily increase in nuclear 
strength can never resolve the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves. Military might 
must rather be subordinated to those God- 
given laws of spiritual and moral conduct 
on which true peace and justice depend. 
This right order will not be realized so long 
as men persist in the convenient fallacy that 
they can compartmentalize military might 
and moral principle. 

The dilemma of our times was clearly de- 
fined by Pope Pius XII last January when he 
said: “Each of the two groups into which 
the human family is divided tolerates the 
existence of the other because it does not 
wish itself to perish. * * * Each of the two 
groups smarts under the fear of the other’s 
military and economic power. In both of 
them there is a grave apprehension of the 
catastrophic effect of the latest weap- 
on. see” 

The Holy Father goes on to say: “The pres- 
ent coexistence in fear has * * * only two 
possible prospects before it: either it will 
raise itself to a coexistence in fear of God, 
and thence to a truly peaceful living to- 
gether, inspired and protected by the divine 
moral order; or else it will shrivel more and 
more into a frozen paralysis of international 
life, the grave dangers of which are even 
now foreseeable.” 

If, then, man is to avoid world suicide, he 
must think in terms of rebuilding the arse- 
nals of the spirit. Preoccupation with the 
power of thermonuclear weapons must yield 
to the infinitely greater power of prayer. 
Prayer is the one and only force by which 
man will ever receive the inspiration, the 
courage, and the strength to enable him to 
direct nuclear forces toward a better and 
more abundant life. 

The providence of God Almighty has 
deigned to reveal to the minds of men some 
of the deeper secrets of His creation; He has 
subjected to the will of man immeasurable 
forces for good or for ill. To that same 
providence man must have recourse, instant 
and persevering, for the enlightenment of 
his understanding, and the direction of his 
will, for the wisdom to use the bountiful 
gift of God as He has willed it—for man’s 
good. Human prudence is not enough to 
cope with this situation, even if we could 
count on the good will of every person on 
earth; much more do we need the help and 
the direction of divine guidance, when half 
a world is intent on the goal of our destruc- 
tion. 

This duty of prayer, though it falls most 
heavily on those in whose hands rest the 
fateful decisions of our critical times, is 
not confined to them alone. It is a duty 
which lies upon all who have a stake in the 
survival of our Nation. To state it baldly: 
we pray, or we perish. The greatest source 
of hope in our present trying and difficult 
times is that we are a Nation of God-fearing 
people, that we have not repudiated our 
dependence on God, nor blinded by our 
achievements, set all our confidence in the 
material and the technological. 

Prayer, obvious as its necessity may be to 
any right-thinking person, will either be re- 
jected, or what is equally tragic, never be 
seriously considered by large numbers of 
people. Among these are many who are 
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convinced that all the afflictions of man can 
be overcome merely by dispelling ignorangs | 
and relying on human intelligence. Bye, _ 
more numerous are those who are 

pied with the material considerations of an 
increasingly secular culture that has no time 
for God. 

All the more important then become the 
prayers of those who do believe in 
Yet, in a special way, I 100k to womanhoog, _ 
Surely this will include legions of daughters 
of Irish descent the world over. Bey 
them, however, I look to womanhood everys 
where for the inspiration and example tg 
turn us toward God and prayer. For wher. 
ever men are strong in faith, is not that — 
faith nurtured from the cradle by their | 
mothers and strengthened by the example 
of their wives? What more appropriate om _ 
casion than the eve of Mother's Day t 
recall all that we owe to their interior — 
strength and gentle guidance, 

It is to women like our own wives, and ou 
mothers and grandmothers that we must 
look to lead us back to God. Had not my 
own wife emulated and carried on the prin. 
ciples of my dear mother, I surely would not 
be here tonight to receive your signal honor, 

I am convinced that the strength of this 
as of all nations lies in its womanhood, 
Now more than ever the issue of survival 
requires that we call on that strength, so 
firmly founded on faith in God. Doing this, 
we shall be inspired to go forward in that 
faith with courage and optimism for the 
future. And so find good cause for recall. 
ing that old familiar toast with this slight 
modification: 


“Here’s to God and Ireland 
To her glorious and virtuous womanhood 
And death to tyrants everywhere.” 











LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execus 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rete 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th~ cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shal! give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Conaresstonat Record is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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ence Nightingale, National Hospital 
Week, and Speech by Miss Margaret G. 
Amstein, of the United States Public 
Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
sneaker, today is the 135th anniversary 
of the birth of Florence Nightingale, the 
founder of nursing methods as we know 
them today. During the Crimean War 
Miss Nightingale raised a band of nurses 
and took them to the Turkish military 
hospital at Scutari, on the Bosphorus. 
On November 4, 1854, she assumed con- 
trol of the hospital and introduced sys- 
tem and order where indescribable chaos 
had reigned—and thereby laid the 
foundations of modern scientific nursing. 

But Florence Nightingale is known for 
more than her heroic deeds in the Cri- 
mea. As Miss Margaret G. Arnstein, of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
says in the appended speech: 

All nursing has been influenced by her. 
One might say modern nursing is Miss 
Nightingale, 


To Florence Nightingale we owe both 
the high professional standards and the 
system of professional education which 
has given us 390,000 active professional 
nurses in America today. Other Ameri- 
can nurses are giving their services 
throughout the world. Among them are 
such women as Mary Mills, of the United 
States Public Health Service, Chief 
Nurse, on a technical-assistance mission 
to Lebanon for the Foreign Operations 
Administration. I understand that Miss 
Mills has just been awarded the Leba- 
nese Order of Merit by the Minister of 
Public Health for establishing the new 
Makafid School of Nursing in that Near 
Eastern nation. Miss Mills was pre- 
viously decorated by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment for a comparable feat. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL WEEK 


This week we are observing another 
Major influence on the good health of 
Americans through National Hospital 
Week, Just recently I delivered an ad- 
dress at the oldest hospital in the United 
States, the 200-year-old Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia. The tradition 
of that fine institution reminded me of 
how far we have come since the days 
= hospitals were considered places to 

e, 


Today hospitals are the centers of our 
Community’s health services, and our 
hational and State hospital associations 
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are working hard to provide the highest 
quality care for all Americans. 

In the past several years there has 
been a great increase in hospital con- 
struction. This is due both to the stimu- 
lus offered by the Hill-Burton Act, and 
to the determination of the States and 
communities that their citizens should 
receive the full benefit of new advances 
in the medical sciences. 

It has been estimated that the number 
of persons in the United States without 
access to acceptable general hospital 
services has been reduced from 10 million 
in 1947. to less than 4 million last year. 
New hospitals in rural areas are attract- 
ing physicians and other health person- 
nel. Most new hospitals are using sound 
architectural practices. They are mak- 
ing provisions for consultation services 
in such fields as pathology, roentgenol- 
ogy, and other diagnostic services. All 
of these factors contribute to better care 
of the American people. 

There is still ever so much to be done, 
with facilities for the chronically ill and 
for mental patients still in very scarce 
supply. But we are making progress, 
and that is what is important. 

During National Hospital Week and 
the anniversary of Florence Nightingale, 
we should all offer our sincerest thanks 
to the men and women in the health pro- 
fessions who have dedicated their lives 
to fighting disease, to relieving human 
suffering, and to preventing needless 
death. 

ARNSTEIN SPEECH 

Under leave granted me by unanimous 
consent, I am inserting in the Recorp a 
speech by one of the leaders of the nurs- 
ing profession, Miss Margaret G. Arn- 
stein, Chief of the Division of Nursing 
Resources of the United States Public 
Health Service. Her address was made 
before the section on historical and cul- 
tural medicine of the New York Academy 
of Medicine in New York City, May 11, 
1955: 

THE INFLUENCE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON 
NURSING 

Modern nursing derives so completely from 
the example and teaching of Florence Night- 
ingale that it is hard to pick out the par- 
ticular practices that owe their existence to 
her influence. All nursing has been influ- 
enced by her. One might say modern nurs- 
ing is Miss Nightingale—that her name is a 
synonym for nursing. She demonstrated in 
a dramatic fashion in the Crimea that nurs- 
ing—and sanitation—could reduce mortality, 
as Dr. Berry will describe to you. 

The medical profession has long recog- 
nized the essential role of nursing in care 
of patients and prevention of illness. The 
Academy of Medicine tonight in paying trib- 
ute to Florence Nightingale; is paying tribute 
to the contribution nursing makes to medi- 
cal practice. 

Nursing literally did not exist, except in a 
few religious orders, until Miss Nightingale 
showed what it could do, and more impor- 
tant, established a school to produce people 


who could do it. This first school at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in London was a model for 
all the later schools in England and the 
United States. Nightingale nurses became 
heads of all the early schools established in 
England. Bellevue Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in New York, the first in this country to 
introduce the Nightingale principles, was ac- 
tually guided by letters from Miss Night- 
ingale. 

This evening I would like to detach Miss 
Nightingale’s principles from their historical 
setting and discuss them in relation to mod- 
ern nursing. To do this one must recognize 
that Miss Nightingale had both a good influ- 
ence and a bad influence on nursing. Most 
of the bad influence is due to the fact that 
we have slavishly followed some practices she 
strongly advocated, long after the need for 
them has disappeared. Some of it is due to 
the fact that we have continued with prac- 
tices she initiated, but have ignored the 
underlying principles which she set forth. 

The influences that have outlived their so- 
cial usefulness are almost entirely related to 
the conduct of student nurses. When Miss 
Nightingale started the first training school, 
the Nightingale nurse, in the words of one of 
her biographers, “had to establish her char- 
acter in a profession proverbial for its im- 
morality.” 

The probationers, as students were called, 
had their entire lives controlled by the 
school as though in a convent. They had 2 
hours of outdoor exercise each day, outside 
the dormitory. They were never allowed to 
leave the dormitory alone. All other time 
was scheduled: meals, work and learning, 
and sleep. All this control probably was 
necessary at that time. The fact that some 
of it has lingered on into the middle of the 
20th century shows we did not consider the 
reason for the practice but clung to the 
practice itself long after the respectability of 
nursing was established, and young women 
in our society had attained much more inde- 
pendence. 

Miss Nightingale herself recognized the 
danger of sterotyping. In the paper, Sick 
Nursing and Health Nursing, that she read 
in Chicago in 1893, when ene was in her 
seventies, she said, “No system can endure 
that does not march.” 

On the other hand, if we had followed as 
closely all else that she taught, we would not 
now be trying to undo so much of what we 
recently have been teaching and doing in 
this country in nursing. 

This astonishing person had such vision 
and understanding that I sometimes think 
a school of nursing today could not do better 
than read from her writings each morning a 
lesson for the day. The lesson could then 
be expanded with the knowledge of human 
relations and with the scientific facts we 
have acquired since her day, but I doubt 
that many new lessons would be needed. 

It is a little disconcerting to realize some 
of our most modern ideas—that are still op- 
posed by some nurses and some of the related 
professions—that these dangerous new ideas 
were taught by Miss Nightingale 95 years ago. 
Our leaders in nursing today have come to 
these ideas quite independently and have 
contributed greatly to getting us back on the 
track and several miles ahead of the point 
where we went off. 

We might consider these ideas under three 
main headings: care of the patient in the 
hospital and in the home; administration of 
of nursing services; and education of nurses. 
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About care of the patient, the most ad- 
vanced members of the nursing profession 
are stressing the idea that we must nurse 
the whole patient and not just his disease. 
Miss Nightingale expressed the same princi- 
ple. She said, “The art is that of nursing 
the sick.” And she added, “Please mark— 
nursing the sick; not nursing sickness.” 

Her definition of nursing the sick included 
giving the medicines and stimulants pre- 
scribed, and the surgical appliances, proper 
use of fresh air, warmth, and cleanliness, 
proper choosing and giving the diet, and 
quiet. All this was to be done, she wrote, 
“at least expense of vital power of the sick.” 

Psychosomatic medicine is a relatively new 
concept, yet the great physicians and nurses 
of the past recognized the influence of emo- 
tions on disease conditions. In writing 
about the care of patients, Miss Nightingale 
gave attention to the ways a patient’s illness 
is affected by his state of mind, his worries 
and fears, the attractiveness or drabness of 
his surroundings, and the noise around him. 
She summed it up as follows: 

“The symptoms or the sufferings generally 
considered to be inevitable and incident to 
the disease are very often not symptoms 
of the disease at all, but of something quite 
different—of the want of fresh air * * * or 
of quiet or of cleanliness or of punctuality. 
* * * The reparative process * * * has been 
hindered * * * by some want in one or in 
all of these things.” 


We can almost hear the modern cardiolo- 
gist saying, as she did, “Apprehension, un- 
certainly, waiting, expectation, fear of sur- 
prise, do a patient more harm than any 
exertion.” 

Psychiatrists today teach us that the type 
of reassurance which tells a patient not to 
worry, the operation will not amount to any- 
thing, he will be all right, and other such 
encouragements, often defeats its own end. 
Today we believe that listening to the pa- 
tient, the process we call nondirective in- 
terviewing, is actually more helpful. Al- 
though we did not learn this principle from 
Florence Nightingale, we might have done 
so. Although no one had ever heard of “non- 
directive interviewing,” Miss Nightingale ad- 
monished, “Do not cheer the sick by making 
light of their danger,” and continued at 
length to discuss the understanding of pa- 
tients’ fears and their individual differences. 

In recent years we have recognized that 
color affects the productivity of industrial 
workers, and are now experimenting with 
the effect of color on patients. Although 
Miss Nightingale made no controlled experi- 
ments, she observed keenly, and in this 
instance her observations have been proved 
correct by later scientific experiments. “Lit- 
tle as we know about the way in which we 
are affected by form, by color, and light,” 
she wrote, “we do know this, they have 
actual physical effect.” Another observa- 
tion from her writing of the same period 
was: “No one who has watched the sick 
can doubt the fact that some feel stimulus 
from looking at scarlet flowers, exhaustion 
from looking at deep blue, etc.” 

On the other hand, Miss Nightingale rec- 
ognized that the connection between mind 
end body is not a one-way street. She said 
she wished “a little more was thought of the 
effect of the body on the mind.” Today we 
recognize this fact and no longer say, as 
we did some years ago, that a patient “is 
or is not cooperative.” We try to understand 
why he complains, or why he is angry, or 
why he resists treatment. Miss Nightingale 
summed up the patient’s difficulties so suc- 
cinctly that we might repeat her words 
everyday: “Almost any sick person, who be- 
haves decently well, exercises more self- 
control every moment of his day than you 
will ever know till your are sick yourself.” 

Until recently, the recognition given Flor- 
ence Nightingale by the nursing profession 
has been primarily for her work in establish- 
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ing decent standards of nursing care for 
patients and starting a system of training for 
those who give the care. Yet perhaps her 
real genius was in the management field. 
She may have been so far ahead of her time 
that we did not appreciate the principles 
she bequeathed us; we have had to discover 
them for ourselves. Nurses, like hospital ad- 
ministrators, have gone to industry and bus- 
iness for ideas on better management. So 
we cannot say that Miss Nightingale has in- 
fluenced our profession greatly in this aspect 
of nursing service. Yet she knew the basic 
principies of good management and ex- 
pressed them so well I would like to quote 
part of her statement on the first require- 
ment of an administrator: 

“To be ‘in charge’ is certainly not only to 
carry out the proper measures yourself but 
to see that everyone else does so too. * * * 
It is neither to do everything yourself nor 
to appoint a number of people to the (same) 
duty.” 

Miss Nightingale had much to say about 
applying this principle and other principles 
of good management. In 1858 she advocated 
conserving the nurse’s time and energy in 
almost the exact same words that were used 
in 1955 in a recommendation growing out of 
a recent time study of nursing activities. 
I quote from the report by a Michigan hos- 
pital: 

“Following the study made in our hospital 
we now have a messenger service that brings 
supplies and drugs to the patient units and 
transports patients from place to place in 
the hospital.” 

Miss Nightingale said that “nothing should 
be fetched by the nurses,” and that “the 
nurse should never be obliged to quit her 
floor except for her own dinner and supper.” 
She had a scheme to make this possible— 
more revolutionary in her day than pneu- 
matic tubes in ours—a “windlass installa- 
tion,” or lift to bring up the patients’ food. 
She also had a scheme for saving work by 
having hot water piped up to every floor. 
Without systems of this kind, she said, the 
nurse is converted into a pair of legs. 

She was not only an administrator but an 
inventor of labor-saving devices. The inter- 
communicating system at which we marvel 
today seems only a natural descendant of 
her suggestion that “the bells of patients 
should all ring in the passage outside the 
nurse’s door on that story and should have a 
valve which flies open when its bell rings 
and remains open in order that the nurse 
may see who has rung.” 

Perhaps some of Miss Nightingale’s ideas 
have remained dormant in nurses’ conscious- 
ness like recessive characteristics. Even to- 
day only the more progressive hospitals have 
written job descriptions for all nursing per- 
sonnel. We rather timidly suggest that the 
good staff nurse should receive recognition 
through higher pay and more responsibility 
without necessarily having to become an 
administrator. 

Miss Nightingale said in 1858, in her 
subsidiary notes as to the introduction of 
female nursing into military hospitals, that 
the duties of each nurse, senior and junior, 
and of the orderly should be clearly out- 
lined. She also wrote: “Many women are 
valuable as nurses who are yet unfit for pro- 
motion to head nurses. It appears to me 
that it would be desirable to have inter- 
mediate recompense.” 

The recent studies to which I referred 
have analyzed the pattern of interruptions 
in the head nurse’s activities and have 
shown that the head nurse seldom spends as 
much as 5 minutes on an activity without 
being interrupted. Miss Nightingale had a 
gloomy outlook for people who spent their 
days in this fashion. She said, “I have never 
known persons who exposed themselves for 
years to constant interruption who did not 
muddle away their intellects by it at last.” 
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Examples of her astute understanding t 
administration and her inventiveness om 
be multiplied for the rest of the wal 
I shall quote only one more, under ¢,, 
heading of administration: “Unless the 
matron’s authority is supported by the prin: 
cipal medical officer, the patients always sy, 
fer.” When we read Miss Nightingaiey 
writings we are never in danger of forget. 
ting the patient. 

In the field of nursing education, we have 
been grappling with numerous perplexing 
problems and divergent ideas in recent Years 
Here again Miss Nightingale offered many 
ideas that today would be considered progres. 
sive, perhaps even radical. Many students 
of our system of nursing education maintain 
that the school of nursing should be inde. 
pendent of the hospital. It is interesting 
to note that the first school of nursing, ti, 
Nightingale School at St. Thomas’ Hospita 
in London, had its own endowment fund 
and its own board of managers. 

The first schools in this country, at Belle. 
vue and Massachusetts General Hospitals 
were not established primarily to insure bet. 
ter care of the sick, but to educate nurses, 
The impetus for these schools came not from 
the physicians or the hospitals, but from 
the New York State Charities, and from the 
Women’s Education Association in Boston, 
Each was directed initially by its own board 
of managers. 

Recent studies of costs of schools of nurs. 
ing have wrestled with the question, “Should 
nursing service personnel, head nurses, and 
others contribute to the education of the 
students?” In the Nightingale school, the 
head nurses and the director of nurses were 
paid part of their salaries from the Nightin- 
gale fund for the training of students. So 
we at least have a precedent for this prac. 
tice. 

Some of us have believed that having the 
students work full time on the wards was 
“the good old way.” Yet even in Miss Night- 
ingale’s era, when theory was a much smaller 
part of the preparation for any profession 
than it is now, Miss Nightingale stated as 
one of the essentials of a training school 
that “there shall be an organization which 
by giving proper help in the wards gives pro- 
bationers time to do their work as pupils 
as well as give service to patients. Seventy 
years later we are proposing not a completely 
different philosophy of training, but rather 
more of the pupil and less of the service. 

Nursing educators are convinced of the 
necessity of students understanding the rea- 
sons behind the things they do—of the value 
of the case-study method of teaching. Miss 
Nightingale must be nodding her head in 
approval. Her spirit perhaps is murmuring 
“at last.” For in 1882 she wrote, “We Ie- 
quire a special organization for the purpose 
of training.” Then she explained: 

“Training is to teach not only what is to 
done * * * not only how to do it, but why 
such and such a thing is done, and not such 
and such another; as also to teach symptoms, 
and what symptoms indicate what of a dis- 
ease or change, and the ‘reason why’ of sucd 
symptoms. 

“Without time for these things, average 
nurse-probationers degenerate into conceited 
ward drudges. Without a system for these 
things, they potter and cobble out their year 
about the patients, and make not much 
progress in real nursing—that is, in obeying 
the physicians’ and surgeons’ orders intelli: 
gently and perfectly.” ? 

In her forthright way, Miss Nightingales 
predicted dire things for the students if we 
do not give them proper training. 

Se summarized so well all the attributes 
we want in a nurse today that I am going 0 
end with this quotation: 

“Training is to teach a nurse to know her 
business, that is, to observe exactly, to un 
derstand, to know exactly, to do, to tell 
exactly, in such stupendous issues as life and 
death, health, and disease. 
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training is to enable the nurse to act for 
the best in carrying out her orders, not as 
a machine but as @ nurse; as an intelligent 
and responsible being. Training has to 
make her, not servile, but loyal to medical 
orders and authorities. True loyalty to or- 
ders cannot be without the independent 
gense of responsibility, which alone secures 
real trustworthiness.” 





Hoover Commission Report on Veterans’ 


Medical Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment dealing with veterans’ hospitals 
and benefits makes me think that the 
Commission was far more aptly named 
by the public in calling it the Hoover 
Commission than ‘in its own formal! title. 
The consideration shown our veterans 
in the Commission report, it seems to me, 
is comparable to that shown veterans 
under the Hoover administration at the 
time of the famed veterans bonus march 
on Washington. 

It is true that, given the composition 
of the present Hoover Commission, as 
appointed by President Eisenhower, and 
the Republican leadership of the 83d 
Congress, we might have predicted that 
social welfare matters would be treated 
on a cold cash-and-carry basis, without 
regard for the human principles in- 
volved. The fact that as the Commis- 
sion reports come out they go right down 
the line in recommending elimination 
or reduction of many such programs is 
not too surprising—in spite of the fact 
that the previous Commission, appoint- 
ed under a Democratic administration, 
had adopted a much more sympathetic 
attitude toward social-welfare programs 
in general. It might be well in passing 
also to mention that the present Com- 
Mission seems to have gone a long way 
out on the limb in the way of recom- 
mending changes in basic and funda- 
mental policy without confining them- 
selves to considerations involving or- 
ganization of the executive agencies or 
administration of policy. 

However, despite the bias of the Com- 
mission implicit in its membership, we 
might have hoped that they would soften 
their strict dollars-and-cents thinking 
in view of the tremendous debt the coun- 
try owes to the veterans of our Armed 
Forces. Analysis of the report on medi- 
cal services as it applies to veterans’ hos- 
pitals and benefits shows, however, that 
this was not the case. 

The Commission seems to have used 
as their yardstick for operation of vet- 
frans’ hospital, as an example, the sole 
question of whether or not such a hos- 
pital can be “operated effectively and 
economically,” with callous disregard for 
all the human and humane factors in- 
volved. Certainly their recommendation 
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“that all present outstanding authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for construc- 
tion of additional veterans’ general hos- 
pitals be rescinded except for those now 
under construction or contract” shows 
a cynical attitude toward the situation 
in many areas of the country where hos- 
pital facilities are sadly lacking. The 
Commission calls attention to their claim 
that during the past 20 years all service- 
connected cases could have been taken 
care of in existing hospitals without any 
new construction as justification for 
their recommendation. Their other rec- 
ommendations calling for a crackdown 
on hospitalization for treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities, coupled 
with this statement, give a clear indica- 
tion of the Commission’s feeling that the 
Federal Government should get out from 
under its strong moral and legal obli- 
gation to provide medical treatment for 
needy veterans unable to provide such 
treatment for themselves. 

I know from personal experiences with 
hundreds of cases how difficult it is for 
any veteran to establish service connec- 
tion for any of the ailments, physical 
and mental, which may attack him fol- 
lowing his service. The Commission’s 
recommendations for cutting down on 
non-service-connected cases, together 
with their recommendation to tighten 
up on the already strict criteria for es- 
tablishing service connection, would 
work untold additional hardship on the 
many deserving veterans now denied 
adequate treatment because of faulty 
medical records maintained by the serv- 
ices, or because of the Administration’s 
unwillingness to accept medical evidence 
indicating service connection unless the 
medical records for the veteran’s period 
of service give proof positive that the 
specific ailment had its onset during the 
period. 

This situation is particularly bad in 
cases where mental illnesses have oc- 
curred as an aftermath of wartime serv- 
ice although at the time of discharge the 
condition may not have been evident. 
In northern California alone, as an ex- 
ample, the existing Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospital at Palo 
Alto has a waiting list of over 1,000 cases 
of veterans classified as non-service-con- 
nected crying for admission and the 
treatment they so badly need. In the 
meantime our State institutions or the 
families of the veterans must bear the 
burden. Yet, for almost 10 years the 
construction of another such hospital in 
the San Francisco area has been author- 
ized, only to have construction delayed 
year after year on one excuse or another. 
Money has now been appropriated, but 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget have not yet given 
the final all clear which would permit 
signing of contracts and start of con- 
struction. Presumably, if the Hoover 
Commission has its way, the construc- 
tion would never be started, since, tech- 
nically, these are non-service-connected 
cases. Yet I would like to know who 
would dare to stand up and say that, 
medical records or no, most of these 
cases are not the direct result of the 
wartime strains and stresses to which 
the individual veterans were subjected. 
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Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope that the 
Congress does not abrogate its own re- 
sponsibility to make policy determina- 
tions on how far care for veterans should 
be extended. If Iam any judge the Con- 
gress will give the inhumane recommen- 
dations of the Commission the treatment 
they deserve. I, for one, will oppose any 
move to put them into effect with few 
exceptions and will support consigning 
them, for the most part, to the waste- 
basket. 





Hon. David Crockett, Representative 
From Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, the following 
sketch was taken from a book published 
by Perkins & Marvin, Boston, contain- 
ing speeches on the passage of the bill 
for the removal of the Indians, delivered 
in the Congress of the United States 
April and May 1830: 

A SKETCH OF THE REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE 
Daviy CROCKETT, REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
TENNESSEE, ON THE BILL FOR THE REMOVAL 
Or THE INDIANS, MADE IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, May 19, 1830 


Mr. Crockett said, that, considering his 
very humble abilities, it might be expected 
that he should content himself with a silent 
vote; but, situated as he was, in relation 
to his colleagues, he felt it to be a duty to 
himself to explain the motives which gov- 
erned him in the vote he should give on 
this bill. Gentlemen had already discussed 
the treaty-making power; and had done it 
much more ably than he could pretend to do. 
He should not therefore enter on that sub- 
ject, but would merely make an explanation 
as to the reasons of his vote. He did not 
know whether a man! within 500 miles of 
his residence would give a similar vote; but 
he knew, at the same time, that he should 
give that vote with a clear conscience. He 
had his constituents to settle with, he was 
aware; and should like to please them as well 
as other gentlemen; but he had also a set- 
tlement to make at the bar of his God; 
and what his conscience dictated to be 
just and right he would do, be the conse- 
quences what they might. He believed that 
the people who had been kind enough to 
give him their suffrages, supposed him to 
be an honest man, or they would not have 
chosen him. If so, they could not but ex- 
pect that he should act in the way he 
thought honest and right. He had always 
viewed the native Indian tribes of this coun- 
try as a sovereign people. He believed they 
had been recognized as such from the very 
foundation of this Government, and the 
United States were bound by treaty to pro- 
tect them; it was their duty to do so. And 
as to giving the money of the American peo- 
ple for the purpose of removing them in 
the manner proposed, he would not doit. He 
would do that only for which he could answer 
to his God. Whether he could answer it 
before the people was comparatively nothing, 
though it was a great satisfaction to him to 
have the approbation of his constituents. 

Mr. Crockett said he had served for 7 years 
in a legislative body. But from the first 


1That is, a Member of Congress. 
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hour he had entered a legislative hall, he had 
never known what party was in legislation; 
and God forbid he ever should. He went for 
the good of the country, and for that only. 
What he did as a legislator, he did conscien- 
tiously. He should love to go with his col- 
leagues, and with the West and the South 
generally, if he could; but he never would let 
party govern him in a question of this great 
consequence. 

He had many objections to the bill—some 
of them of a very serious character. One 
was, that he did not like to put half a million 
of money into the hands of the Executive, 
to be used in a manner which nobody could 
foresee, and which Congress was not to con- 
trol. Another objection was, he did not wish 
to depart from the rule which had been ob- 
served toward the Indian nations from the 
foundation of the Government. He con- 
sidered the present application as the last 
alternative for these poor remnants of a 
once powerful people. Their only chance of 
aid was at the hands of Congress. Should 
its members turn a deaf ear to their cries, 
misery must be their fate. That was his 
candid opinion. 

Mr. Crockett said he was often forcibly 
reminded of the remark made by the famous 
Red Jacket, in the rotunda of this building, 
when he was shown the panel which repre- 
sented in sculpture the first landing of the 
Pilgrims, with an Indian chief presenting 
to them an ear of corn, in token of friendly 
welcome. The aged Indian said, “That was 
good.” The Indian said, he knew that they 
came from the Great Spirit, and he was will- 
ing to share the soil with his brothers from 
over the great water. But when he turned 
around to another panel representing Penn’s 
treaty, he said, “Ah, all’s gone now.” There 
was a great deal of truth in this short say- 
ing; and the present bill was a strong com- 
mentary upon it. 

Mr. Crockett said that four counties of his 
district bordered on the Chickasaw country. 
He knew many of their tribe; and nothing 
should ever induce him to vote to drive them 
west of the Mississippi. He did not know 
what sort of a country it was in which they 
were to be settled. He would willingly ap- 
propriate money in order to send proper 
persons to examine the country. And when 
this had been done, and a fair and free 
treaty had been made with the tribes, if 
they were desirous of removing, he would 
vote an appropriation of any sum necessary; 
but till this had been done, he would not 
vote 1 cent. He could not clearly under- 
stand the extent of this bill. It seemed to 
go to the removal of all the Indians, in any 
State east of the Mississippi River, in which 
the United States owned any land. Now, 
there was a considerable number of them 
still neglected; there was a considerable 
number of them in Tennessee, and the 
United States Government owned no land 
in that State, north and east of the congres- 
sional reservation line. No man could be 
more willing to see them removed than he 
was, if it could be done in a manner agree- 
able to themselves; but not otherwise. He 
knew personally that a part of the tribe of 
the Cherokees were unwilling to go. When 
the proposal was made to them, they said, 
“No; we will take death here at our homes. 
Let them come and tomahawk us here at 
home; we are willing to die, but never to re- 
move.” He had heard them use this lan- 
guage. Many different constructions might 
be put upon this bill. One of the first 
things which had set him against the bill 
was the letter from the Secretary of War 
to Colonel Montgomery—from which it ap- 
peared that the Indians had been intruded 
upon. Orders had been issued to turn them 
all off except the heads of the Indian fam- 
ilies, or such as possessed improvements. 
Government had taken measures to purchase 
land from the Indians who had gone to Ar- 
kansas. If this bill should pass, the same 
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plan would be carried further; they would 
send and buy them out, and put white men 
upon their land. It had never been known 
that white men and Indians could live to- 
gether; and, in this case, the Indians were 
to have no privileges allowed them, while 
the white men were to have all. Now, if this 
was not oppression with a vengeance, he 
did not know what it was. It was the lan- 
guage of the bill, and of its friends, that 
the Indians were not to be driven off against 
their will. He knew the Indians were un- 
willing to go; and therefore he could not 
consent to place them in a situation where 
they would be obliged to go. He could not 
stand that. He knew that he stood alone, 
having, perhaps, none of his colleagues from 
his State agreeing in sentiment. He could 
not help that. He knew that he should 
return to his home glad and light in heart, 
if he voted against the bill. He felt that 
it was his wish and purpose to serve his 
constituents honestly, according to the light 
of his conscience. The moment he should 
exchange his conscience for mere party views, 
he hoped his Maker would no longer suffer 
him to exist. He spoke the truth in saying 
so. If he should be the only Member of 
that House who voted against the bill, and 
the only man in the United States who dis- 
approved, he would stilé vote against it; and 
it would be a matter of rejoicing to him till 
the day he died, that he had given the vote. 
He had been told that he should be pros- 
trated; but, if so, he would have the con- 
solation of conscience. He would obey that 
power, and glorified in the deed. He cared 
not for popularity, unless it could be ob- 
tained by upright means. He had seen much 
to disgust him here; and he did not wish to 
represent his fellow citizens, unless he could 
be permitted to act conscientiously. He had 
been told that he did not understand Eng- 
lish grammar. That was very true. He had 
never been 6 months at school in his life; 
he had raised himself by the labor of his 
hands. But he did not, on that account, 
yield up his privilege as the Representative 
of free men on this floor.2, Humble as he 
was, he meant to exercise his privilege. He 
had been charged with not representing his 
constituents. If the fact was so, the error 
(said Mr. Crockett) is here (touching his 
head), not here (laying his hand upon his 
heart). He never had possessed wealth or 
education but he had ever been animated 
by an independent spirit; and he trusted to 
prove it on the present occasion. 





? Colonel Crockett represents more voters 
than any Member of Congress, except Mr. 
Duncan, of Illinois. The reason is the great 
influx of population since the State was 
formed into districts. There were 20,000 
voters in Colonel Crockett’s district more 
than a year ago. There are probably more 
than 22,000 now. 





Townsend Convention Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following address I 
made before the National Townsend 
Convention at St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
May 2, 1955: 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Townsend, distin- 
guished guests, delegates, ladies, and gentle- 
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men, it is a source of personal inspiratio, ty 
see so many of you here at this, your 15th 
convention, and to look back on your 
nificant accomplishments under the leade. 
ship of your beloved Dr. Townsend. r 

It is fitting that you have chosen to m 
in this beautiful city of St. Petersburg. It 
is known throughout the land as a haven 
for our retired senior citizens. I am sure 
that your visit here will be a most Pleasant 
one. 

I come to talk with you, briefly, on a Mate 
ter in which you, and millions of other 
American citizens, are deeply interesteg, | 
come also to pay a tribute to the founder 
of your organization, Dr. Francis E. Town. 
send. In all our land, no other person hag 
done more to improve the lot of the seni 
citizens of our country. His efforts have 
done much in lightening the burden of oy 
old folks and in making possible for then 
a better opportunity for a decent livelihood 
in their retirement. 

I know that the pages of history wil! duly 
record his tremendous contribution to the 
well-being of his fellowmen. His perseyer. 
ance and courage against overwhelming ob. 
stacles serve as inspiration to all of us, and 
to those who will follow along the path 
toward social and economic justice which 
he has so clearly marked. 

This 15th convention has been most aptly 
entitled the “Torchlight Convention.” 
Truly, the purpose of this gathering is to 
light the torch of truth, showing the way to 
a better tomorrow for the senior citizens of 
the Nation and for our younger folks to look 
forward to. 

I have always admired the Townsend or- 
ganization because of its sincere concern 
with the problems of people. In this day 
of increasing mechanization and preoccupa- 
tio with such things as automation, A- and 
H-bombs, guided missiles, V—8 engines, tele- 
vision, and other mechanical and technical 
advancements, it is encouraging to find such 
a dedicated organization striving to obtain 
for our old folks an equitable share of the 
Nation’s abundance which you have helped 
to create. 

You have made outstanding progress in 
an area where any progress is difficult. The 
struggle for social reform is a constant up- 
hill fight. Tremendous pressures for iner- 
tia must be overcome before any advances 
can be made. 


Great gains have been won. And although 
you have not obtained your objective ! 
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adequate insurance or retirement benefits for 
elderly citizens, you have made great prog- 
ress. You have been a tremendous force 
for good. You can rightfully claim much 
of the credit for improvements that have 
been made in State and Federal legislation 
pertaining to problems of the aged. You 
are a force for good because you put human 
values above everything else. 

We need only to refer to history to find 
illustrations of successful campaigns which 
have been won against the forces of social 
inaction. Some of these fights have taken 
many decades, others hundreds or evel 
thousands of years. 

Consider the struggle over the ages for 
the realization of the inherent worth and 
dignity of the human spirit. From the days 
of Christ, man has been taught that! umén 
dignity and spiritual values transcend 4! 
other values. The basic elements of Chris 
tianity teach that we are all God's children 
and that we are important in His pia. 
This teaching survived the tyranny of We 
Roman Empire, the Dark Ages and was Ie 
born in the renaissance. Down through the 
centuries man has struggled to break we 
chains of feudalism, political and religious 
persecution and to improve his status. Our 
own forefathers came to America to find § 
freedom which was denied them in ‘he! 
native lands. 
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yes, the struggle for freedom and social 
iss for the individual has carried down 
pe ur own lifetime. We have achieved a 
sce of freedom and dignity unsurpassed 
measur’ t the history of the world. But 
ee tinue to fight for an even better life 
ath selves and our children and our 
for children because there still are in- 
equities today which need remedying. 

some of the struggles for social progress 

ye been of a shorter duration, but none- 
eae intense. The fight against the in- 
human institution of slavery in this coun- 
try lasted almost a hundred years, and was 
won at the fearful cost of human lives and 
suffering in a great Civil War. 

Woman suffrage was not achieved until 
the recent past, after decades and decades 
of agitation. No, my friends, real social 
progress is not easy to win. It is a con- 
tinuing struggle against powerful forces who 
seek to maintain the status quo and who 
fear change. 

Your program is one which should attract 
interest from young people as well as old 
folks. The young man or woman who has 
the foresight and vision to look ahead, will 
pe interested in the kind of Federal insur- 
ance, or social-security program that will 
adequately provide for them in their twi- 
light years. Young people are naturally 
concerned about the welfare of their par- 
ents and that, too, should interest them 
in a security program that is adequate in 
meeting the needs of their elders. 

We are not much concerned about the 
name of a program so long as the objective 
js to adequately compensate retired citizens 
and to provide for them the opportunity to 
properly share in the abundance with which 
this Nation is blessed. 

Any program of social reform which gives 
a break to the average citizen will always be 
denounced by those who traditionally have 
opposed social legislation and social progress. 

The objective you seek will one day be 
realized. It would be unrealistic to expect 
it to come without great effort and sacrifice, 
for social reform unfortunately does not 
move as fast as we would like. 

Progress has been slowed down by those 
who say that the Nation cannot afford a 
program such as yours or, even programs 
which are not as far advanced as yours. 
They ignore the facts that one of our Na- 
tion's great problems today is how to meet 
the challenge of abundance. 

We are worried about the great surpluses of 
farm products. We are concerned because 
the storehouses are filled with all sorts of 
electrical gadgets, automobiles, and other 
tems essential for good living. It seems to 
me that the question is whether we can af- 
ford to hold back on programs for adequate 
retirement benefits. Can we afford to block 
plans to raise the lMving level of millions 
of American workingmen and women and 
their families who now live on incomes that 
are not adequate to provide the kind of live- 
lihood and opportunities they are entitled to? 
There is something seriously wrong when 
Millions of our fellow citizens are suffering 
because of the lack of goods which the Na- 
tion has in such great abundance. Some 
folks say we are living beyond our means. 
They suggest that because of this great 
abundance we should adjust ourselves down- 


ward and backward. Because there is so 
much of everything they believe people 
should live on less. That, to me, does not 
make good sense. 

In this great land of ours there is no good 


reason why everyone should not have the 
ene for a full, happy, and productive 
ie, 

In order to build an expanding, full em- 
ployment economy we must make it possible 
for our old folks to share in our economic 


en. This is one of your aims and it 
. sound. Increased purchasing power is the 
fy to a brighter tomorrow. Millions of 
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citizens now barely able to exist on meager 
pensions, inadequate unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age benefits, or public assistance 
today constitute a great potential force for 
economic advancement if they are given the 
opportunity to share in the Nation’s wealth. 

Our Nation was founded by men who had 
a deep and abiding faith in human progress 
and a humble respect for the needs of our 
people. Democracy can be hurt only in times 
of chaos and in an atmosphere of fear, uncer- 
tainty, and hopelessness. 

Your own organization was born in the 
grim days of depression. You remember well 
that panic which seized our people when our 
economy was in a state of collapse because 
of policies which ignored the welfare of the 
average American. We must remember well 
the lessons we learned 25 years ago and re- 
sist any attempts to again take us down the 
road to economic disaster. 

I regret to say that already I see some of 
the same danger signals of the 1920’s in cer- 
tain policies of the present administration. 
The ill-fated “hard money” policy has 
already forced increases in the interest rates 
on Government securities and has worked 
a hardship on bc-rowers and small busi- 
nesses. Preoccupation with the alleged needs 
for encouraging investments has taken 
precedence over the real needs of the average 
American for tax relief and resulting in- 
creases in purchasing power. 

Some people in the administration believe 
that a float of unemployment is essential in 
a competitive society in order to keep pro- 
duction on a high level. They overlook 
human values and fail to see the suffering 
that comes to several million American fam- 
ilies who are compelled to live on inadequate 
unemployment insurance, public assistance 
or private charity. They fail to see the tre- 
mendous waste in human and natural re- 
sources that comes with idle men, idle ma- 
chines and idle factories. 

The real waste in our Nation tcday is the 
loss in national output because of this back- 
ward adjustment and fear of abundance. 
This loss last year amounted to something 
like $30 billion. It does not make sense that 
several million workers who desperately seek. 
work in our country today are unable to get 
jobs, particularly when there is so much 
work to do. There is a great need, all over 
the country, for more and better schools. 
There is a crying need for hospitals and in- 
creased medical care for our citizens. In all 
parts of our great country there is the need 
for the building of highways and expansion 
of water, sewer, sanitary systems and the 
like. There is a great new field for employ- 
ment in serving the millions of people for 
whom new avenues have opened for longer 
vacations, travel, recreation and culture be- 
cause of automation and increased produc- 
tive power. 

We need not fear abundance. We should 
not be frightened about a program which 
would permit all of our citizens, and par- 
ticularly our deserving senior citizens to 
fully share in the necessities and luxuries 
of life which we, as a Nation, have in such 
great abundance. 

If we have the vision, our productive 
capacity can provide more leisure. It need 
not be unemployment and suffering amid 
plenty. If we have the vision, abundance 
should be cause for rejoicing, not confusion, 
fear, and sorrow. 

But, shortsighted economic thinking and 
philosophy which we had hoped was dis- 
credited, dead and buried in the great depres- 
sion, is now making its reincarnation. I am 
seriously alarmed at some striking resem- 
blances to the predepression administration 
which are now appearing on the present- 
day Washington scene. 

In my opinion the present administration 
is not concerning itself with the problems of 
people but is focusing more and more at- 
tention on the health of the stock market, 
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the banking interests, and the profit figures 
of our giant corporations. 

The administration should realize that the 
needs of our aged are becoming more critical 
each year. The number of persons over 65 
years of age is increasing at the rate of over 
1,000 persons a day. Senior citizens now 
make up over 8 percent of our total popula- 
tion and the proportion is rising rapidly as 
medical science makes new discoveries which 
prolong our life expectancy. 

The hard fact of the matter is that our 
social and economic advances have not 
nearly kept pace with our medical, scientific, 
and technical advances. Concern for human 
needs has been shoved aside in the mad 
race for profits and economic power. But 
how can we achieve real and lasting pro- 
gress unless the needs of our aged are given 
the serious consideration they deserve? To- 
day, even middle-aged workers are being dis- 
criminated against in employment cppor- 
tunities. What happens to these citizens 
who can no longer find employment? A 
few have been able to accumulate savings 
in their lifetime, however meager. But how 
far will savings go when the cost of living 
remains at such a high level. Some aged 
persons are cared for by children or rela- 
tives, but we know of the natural desire 
for independence and freedom of action. 

One of the most effective ways which the 
administration could begin to meet the 
problems of the aged would be in supporting 
a housing plan for the older citizens of 
this Nation. 

An example of how this plan could be 
geared to the needs of our aged is to be found 
in Cleveland, where a public housing devel- 
opment has set aside 100 apartments, with 
special provisions such as elevators, nonslip 
floors, handrails and other fixtures which 
would make life easier for old people. 

Rent in such a project would be low and 
independence would be assured without 
isolation, since the apartments are a part 
of a larger development which would have 
occupants of all ages. This is the type of 
program which the Federal Government 
should undertake on a nationwide scale to 
reassert its interest and concern for the 
needs of our growing aged population. 

Of course, the Federal Government nmrust 
begin to face up to the realties of the basic 
financial needs of the senior citizens. Pres- 
ent levels of benefits under the old-age in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security 
Act are pitifully inadequate despite recent 
increases. Even $100 a month pension would 
be little enough to buy the bare necessities 
of life. Millions of Americans are trying to 
exist today on far less than that. Coverage, 
while extended recently, still does not pro- 
vide for aged persons not eligible for bene- 
fits at the time of their retirement because 
of limited original coverage and other dis- 
qualifications. Permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons are discriminated against un- 
der the present law. 

I share your views that our present social 
security law is far from adequate. But it 
can, and will be improved, as more citizens 
show an interest in their Government and 
in legislation that means so much to them- 
selves and their families. We can make our 
social security law whatever we want it to 
to be when we arouse enough public sup- 
port. 

Dr. Townsend has displayed wisdom in 
looking toward his objective. He is realistic 
enough to know that it requires organiza- 
tion, work, and effort. He has called atten- 
tion to the great need for unity and action 
on the part of elderly folks throughout the 
Nation. He has wisely suggested that you 
make common cause with organizations of 
working men and women who are your 
strongest allies. Labor organizations are 
made up of members, who like yourself, are 
deeply concerned about humane problems 
and about the security of our senior citizens. 
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Don’t forget, there are some in this country 
who would like to destroy social security, 
not because they want something better, but 
because they don’t like security at all for the 
average citizen. They don’t like welfare 
programs. The security that comes regularly 
with an old-age insurance or pension check— 
something that is yours as a matter of right— 
gives to old folks a sense of dignity, self- 
respect, and independence. 

Some folks don’t want you to be inde- 
pendent. They don’t want you to be ina 
position where you can’t be pushed around 
or be told what to do. Old-age insurance or 
retirement pension legislation, or whatever 
you wish to call it, can be improved to the 
extent that people desire, if they have the 
initiative to exert themselves and to apply 
themselves to the task that must be done. 

There is really no need to worry about 
the financial soundness of the social security 
system. Social security is just as good and 
strong as your Government. 

The real test, as to whether the Nation 
can and will adequately provide for retired 
folks and for all of our people will finally 
depend upon whether or not we have the real 
wealth in human and natural resources and 
in food and other essential goods. 

In closing I must say a good word about 
my friends, Mrs. Ford and Mr. E.uiorr. They 
are doing a good job for you in Washington 
and have the respect of my colleagues in the 
Congress. 

Dr. Townsend is also greatly admired by 
Members of the Congress for his outstanding 
leadership in your great cause. 

Many Members of Congress have signed the 
Townsend petition requesting that consider- 
ation be given to your program in committees 
and on the floor of the Congress. 

Although this objective has not been 
achieved, your work has been most fruitful 
in that it has had a powerful impact on 
bringing about improvements in social se- 
curity. 

In this beautiful Florida city are a number 
of people who have come here from my con- 
gressional district. I had the pleasure of 
meeting some dear friends only a few mo- 
ments ago. I refer to Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. 
Birch, who are now residents of this city 
and are with us here in the convention hall. 
Mr. Birch was a prominent citizen of Reading, 
Pa., and for many years principal of the 
boys high school. I was one of his students. 

I regret that I can’t stay here a few days 
instead of rushing back to Washington. To 
all of you, my sincere best wishes. May you 
enjoy continued success in advancing a just 
cause to which you are so faithfully devoted. 


Surplus Wheat and Corn Processed Into 
Flour and Meal Should Be Made Avail- 
able to the Unemployed of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee in support of Senate bill 661 which 
will authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to process wheat into flour 
and corn into meal for distribution to 
the unemployed and their families. S. 
661 is similar to a bill I introduced on 
the subject in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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My statement before the Senate sub- 
committee follows: 


Mr. Chairman, S. 661 is similar to H. R. 
2851 with the exception of amendments 
adopted by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. I introduced similar legislation in 
the House because the subject of processing 
wheat into flour and corn into meal is of 
great interest to the unemployed people in 
my congressional district who can use sur- 
plus commodities to better advantage, if they 
are processed as provided for by this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time over 18 
percent of the civilian labor force in my con- 
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gressional district is unemployed anq ; 
cipally composed of coal miners and rail 
roaders who have exhausted their unem lo : 
ment insurance benefits, liquidate their 
savings accounts, borrowed on or have taken 
the cash value of their insurance Policies 
and today are living on public assistance and 
surplus commodities. 

To give you some idea of the overajj Dic. 
ture of unemployment in my Congressiona} 
district, let me call your attention to the 
following chart that describes the number of 
families and persons receiving surplus com. 
modities: 


§ prin. 


Surplus commodities 
sieriamehiegsnnenians inp alnteseecnaeiiaeiiaaanaearinminiigstiaacitiacnigininiipi Tatil 


County 


Entire State of Pennsylvania............................- 


1 Percent of State population of 10,498,012. 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, before you re- 
ceive coupons for surplus commodities you 
have to be certified as eligible by a local 
welfare agency. 


Ree 
Total num- | Percent i) 
ber of of county 
Persons | population 

32, 561 23.3 

9, 362 14.2 

37, 179 43.3 

79, 402 1 

1, 020, 963 197 


Percentage 
of all 
families 


Number 
ol families 
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Therefore, these figures are official and 
have been verified not only by the State of 
Pennsylvania but also by the county com- 
missioners in each of the three counties in 
my congressional district. 


Surplus commodities by carload lots to Mar. 1, 1955 


County 
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Mr. Chairman, there is no denial of the 
fact that these figures are startling and are 
an answer to those who smugly insist that 
there is no acute unemployment problem in 
the labor-surplus areas of the Nation. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, according to 
the Pennsylvania department of property 
and supplies, in this great industrial State 
of Pennsylvania, out of its 10% million resi- 
dents, nearly 10 percent, or 1,020,963 are liv- 
ing on surplus commodities. 

In this congressional district comprising 
Blair, Centre, and Clearfield Counties, out of 
a population of 292,000, nearly 28 percent or 
79,402 persons are receiving surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are startling 
for they truly portray the extent of unem- 
ployment in my congressional district as well 
as in the entire State of Pennsylvania. 

As I said in the beginning of this state- 
ment, the processing of wheat into flour and 
corn into meal will enable the families of the 
unemployed to use these surplus commodi- 
ties to good advantage since many house- 
wives still bake their own bread and muffins 
and can put the flour and meal to good use 
in arranging the family diet. 

Mr. Chairman, this idea of processing 
wheat into flour and corn into meal as pro- 
vided for in S. 661 will not establish a prece- 
dent in the handling and distribution of sur- 
plus commodities, because over a period of 
years the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been distributing canned beef 
and gravy in processed form. 

According to the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, during the 
period from March to December of 1953, they 
purchased nearly 172 million pounds of 
canned beef and gravy for distribution here 
in the United States, while nearly 12 million 
more pounds of canned beef and gravy were 
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purchased for export, mainly to Greece and 
Germany. The cost of these purchases was 
in excess of $72 million. 

Mr. Chairman, if it has been possible to 
put beef and gravy in a tin container for 
distribution, I can see no reason why wheat 
and corn should not be processed into fiour 
and meal for the unemployed of the Nation. 
Therefore, I hope that S. 661 will receive the 
favorable consideration of this committee. 


Public-Opinion Survey—11th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fifth consecutive year, I have conducted 
@ public-opinion survey among the con- 
stituents of my congressional district, 
and this year mailed out 19,700 question- 
naires, of which 250 were returned unde- 
livered, showing a net mailing of 19,450. 

To date, 3,520 questionnaires have been 
returned and tabulated, which repre- 
sents 18.1 percent of the net mailing and 
which, according to professional saml- 
pling criteria, is a very good returl. 

Besides the 4,200 people on my semi- 
monthly newsletter mailing list, ™¢ 
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questionnaire was sent into every pre- 
cinct in the district to people picked at 


random without prior knowledge of their humanly possible and indicates that a are as follows: 
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political affiliation, so that the distribu- 
tion accomplished was as fair as was 
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typical cross-section of the constituency 
was sampled. The results of the survey 
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Y Per- + Per- | Noan-| Per- 
- cent No cent swer cent 
_ 4 vou in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations?..................-_-- 
an at further arms and military a‘d for foreign nations?._..___...-_-------.-.-_-.....-.-. ee oe 2 1 = my a 2.2 
» Do you favor continue d economic aid (point 4 program) to foreign nations for the development of backward areas?_...} 1,759 50.0 1 622 46.0 139 4 : 
* Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general?_..__.....--.--------------- 2, 004 56.91 1.066 30.3 450 12.8 
Tg you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?.__.____...-.-.--.-.------------.-------------.---- 2, 298 65.3 ” 840 23.9 382 10.8 
§, Do you approve of using United States military forces to defend the islands of Quemoy and Matsu, just off the Chinese . . 
mainland, if these islands are attacked by Chinese Communist forces? ____.........._-.._.-...----- ee a 34.7] 2.069 58.8 230 65 
- Do vou approve of using United States military forces to defend Formosa if it is attacked by Chinese Communists?___| 2, 206 62.7 1, 136 32. 3 178 5 O 
« To you favor continuation of the Federal Government's low-rent public housing program? _____-- it lr diaweo ches mn 1, 921 54.6 | 1,477 41.9 122 3 
« Do you favor the Federal Government reinsuring privately run voluntary hospitalization and surgical plans?._______.| 1, 530 43.5 | 1.750 49.7 240 t 83 
1) Do you approve of President Eisenhower's 10-year highway-construction program requiring the expenditure of $101 . ’ 
i illion? wn er rn en nnn rn nn nn ne ne ne nn nnn nnn ene SAktde AOR dhe Oe SedbonSi~ths hehe naiwe ee - 76. 17 9 - 
1] “ - favor the administration's education proposal in which the Federal Government share would be $1.1 billion, = " _ _ . 
~~ of which $200 million would be in grants, the rest in loans to support local and State school bonds?_-____-.__-- -| 2,539 72.1 842 23.9 139 4.0 
12, Do you favor a program of universal military training requiring every man to spend some time in military training and 7 ’ 
then have to join the. OR VEST ons cawnscancsanseeecencenscus Rein tea os te tin oa obgadihictammabenied tates iamingtokaddnualv acacia. 2, 320 65.9 | 1.103 31.3 97 @ 
2 To you approve of statehood for Hawaii with a population of 499,794 (1950 census)?__.............-..------------------ 2: 696 76.6 ’ 674 19.1 150 43 
| Do you approve of statehood for Alaska with a population of 108,543 (1950 census)? ___........----------.--.-- es 75.7 397 19.8 159 4.5 
Do vou favor revealing to the American public more of our foreign agreements such as the recently disclosed Yalta 
documents? ....------------ ween ran nee nena wenn nnn nena nn= Lm en en --+---- - wa nee een n ~~ -----e -- -| 2,852 81.0 567 16.1 101 2.9 
16. Do you believe we are spending enough for military security? (The estimated budget expenditure for 1956 is $62.4 
billion: 65 percent of this or $40.5 billion is for major national military security.) - Ay RS MA da OF <1 eee ee 2, 768 78.7 487 13.8 265 7.5 
17 Do vou think the average American company can pay its employees a guaranteed annual wage?__-___---------------- 1, 202 34.1 2, 067 58.7 251 7.2 
16 Do you favor President Eisenhower’s conducting personal talks with the heads of the Russian and British Governments?.| 2, 311 65. 7 1,045 29.7 164 4.6 
19, Do you approve of a questionnaire of this type as a means of helping a Congressman to know the thinking of his con- 
SLILUCDIS? cc cw wenn en ewe w ewer eee c econo een er cee wns ecceewe reser wweee senescence nse cne enn n cece ene nn ee een nceeesceen-e- 3, 451 98.0 38 1.1 31 9 





Five of the questions asked in this and similarly worded in 1954 and 1953, these 3 years is as follows: 


year’s survey were identical in content and a comparison of the results over 











Percentages 


1955 | 



































7 No No * 
Yes No lanswer| Y° No lanswer| ¥° No 

1, Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations?_-...-..-...-..-- 69. 5 28.3 2.2} 67.0 29.9 3.1 64.1 25.9 
2. Do you favor further arms and military aid for foreign nations?_.......-......--.---.- 44.9 49.8 5.3 45.7 46. 4 7.9 44.7 55.3 
3, Do you favor continued economic aid (point 4 program) to foreign nations for the development of 

Rese rae II og oa cr beds eee Sede cea badeeiene nade ecbemahedebeateinnntGiunmnnmniyinikbtrk 50.0 46.0 4.0 54.4 38.8 6.8 43.3 56.7 
4. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general?.................-.-.---------------.----- 56.9 30.3 12.8 52.9 36.6 10.5 78.5 21.5 
6. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?...............-...------------------0------ 65. 3 23.9 10.8 58.0 25.9 16.1 a 15.8 


1t Is to be noted that in the percentage of ‘“‘yes” and “‘no”’ answers tabulated in the 1953 questionnaire, the “‘no’’ answers were not included in the percentage breakdown. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Greater 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce, of 
Lawrence, Mass., conducted their annual 
dinner on Thursday evening, May 6, 1955, 
at the Central Catholic Memorial Au- 
ditorium at Lawrence, Mass. Although 
Idid not have an opportunity to be pres- 
fnt as one of the speakers due to the 
heavy legislative program in the House 
of Representatives, I am advised, how- 
ever, that this event was one of the most 
successful held by that organization. 

The capacity attendance, I am in- 
formed, enjoyed the extemporaneous 
and off-the-cuff remarks of the principal 
speaker, Harry A. Stuhedreher, former 
All-American Notre Dame quarterback 
and one of the so-called Four Horsemen 
and now an executive of the United 
States Steel Co. 

Pe toastmaster for the evening was 
—— J. McCabe, and he introduced 
«Speakers consisting of Arthur M. 
Sullivan, general chairman of the ban- 
auet committee; Very Rev. Vincent A. 








McQuade, O. S. A., Ph. D., president of 
Merrimack College at North Andover, 
Mass.; Hon. John J. Buckley, mayor of 
the city of Lawrence; Joseph A. Torrisi, 
the president of the Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce; Rabbi Joseph 
Rudavsky of Temple Emmanuel; and 
Rev. Allan R. McAllaster, Ph. D., presi- 
dent of the Greater Lawrence Council of 
Churches. 


The highlight of the evening, intro- 
duced by Toastmaster Charles J. Mc- 
Cabe, labeled, Spotlight on Optimism, in 
which James F. Hennessey, superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Law- 
rence, was commentator and consisted 
of a group of attractive young women 
appearing on the stage carrying printed 
cards honoring each phase, as Superin- 
tendent Hennessey spoke. The well- 
prepared and enlightening remarks of 
Mr. Hennessey are as follows: 

SPOTLIGHT ON OPTIMISM 

The story you are about to hear is true. 
Even the names are the same, to identify 
the heroes. It is the story of one commu- 
nity’s struggle to live and to keep growing— 
after its chief source of livelihood, to a large 
extent, had died. It is the straightforward 
account of what great achievements are pos- 
sible for a people with a will and with will- 
ingness—with a determination and a deter- 
mined goal—with an intense pride in their 
proud past and in their noble destiny. 

The scene is Lawrence—Lawrence, Mass.— 
center of the happy Merrimack Valley, pop- 





ulated by 125,000 diversified people. Over 
99,000 of these people native born, locally 
educated, with their income derived from 
local sources. 

The theme of our story is a call to opti- 
mism. 

The spotlight will fall on those aspects 
of our educational, religious, cultural and 
civil life that justify firm and reassuring con- 
fidence in our future. We shall see and 
hear things of which we are proud. Out of 
it all will be a realistic proof of our reason 
for optimism. 

First, there is that remarkable asset which 
so completely makes the Greater Lawrence 
area strong: Our people. There is only one 
way to account for the historic development 
of Greater Lawrence and more particularly 
the tremendous industrial growth of the 
first few years. That is that Lawrence has 
a greater number of diligent, courageous, and 
industrious people than any other compar- 
able community in America. So skillfully 
have our people adjusted to the techniques 
and demands of modern industry, that our 
labor force now provides the knowhow for 
the manufacture of over 100 different prod- 
ucts—an adjustment they had to make 
within the brief space of less than a decade. 
Mature union leadership, responsible union 
members, understanding and enlightened 
management have developed a labor-man- 
agement record that stands up well in the 
scrutiny of our spotlight. From the day 
when our country adopted a national labor- 
relations law, no city in America with a high 
percentage of union membership and its 
resultant high standards of living, has had 
a better record than we have had in Law- 
rence. Lawrence people are friendly, they 
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are sincere, they are proud, and they are 
generous. There are no masses, no classes. 
We are a spirited, independent, freedom- 
loving people. We like politics, because we 
like the democratic way of life. We enjoy 
a@& measure of controversy and debate, and 
we don’t mind fighting for what we believe. 
That’s the kind of people we are, and our 
spotlight shines on the people of Greater 
Lawrence as our first and greatest cause for 
optimism. 

Few communities in America can boast of 
finer educational facilities than Greater 
Lawrence. 

At the base we have splendid systems of 
public and parochial schools, elementary and 
secondary. Then there is Abbot Academy, 
the first incorporated school for girls in New 
England. Phillips Academy is one of the 
foremost boys’ preparatory schools in the 
world. On its grounds is the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art—one of the truly out- 
standing art museums in the United States. 
We have Brooks School, with an enrollment 
of boys from 22 States and the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. 

Merrimack College, the university of the 
future, already has a student body of over 
1,000, and a tremendous expansion program 
already underway. 

But the spotlight must also fall on the 
Methuen Memorial Music Hall, home of the 
internationally renowned Serlo organ, com- 
pleted after 5 years of painstaking crafts- 
manship, standing 60 feet high, 40 feet wide, 
and supported largely by public subscription. 

Yes; Greater Lawrencians believe in educa- 
tion—in culture—in the training of the mind 
as a way of developing the whole man and 
raising the dignity of the human person. 

The spotlight falls on Abbott—on Phil- 
lips—on Brooks—on Merrimack—on all our 
educational and cultural achievements, and 
gives us cause for optimism. 

Faith in ourselves is exceeded only by our 
faith in God. We are a people of deep reli- 
gious conviction. From that early day in 
1661, when our first house of prayer was 
built, until the present time, succeeding 
generations have desired, created, and sup- 
ported the churches of their choice. Today 
there are 88 churches providing ample oppor- 
tunity for the religious practice of all our 
people. 

And still our people are planning and 
building for our future. Within the past 
few days we witnessed the groundbreaking 
for a new Jewish community center, and also 
the dedication of the Collegiate Chapel of 
Christ the Divine Teacher on the grounds 
of Merrimack College. Listen carefully to 
the words of Harry H. Koffman, president of 
the Jewish Community Center, on the occa- 
sion of the public groundbreaking ceremo- 
nies, which so accurately describe the signifi- 
cance of these facilities and justifies our 
optimism for the future. Mr. Koffman said: 
“Our faith in the growth of our city, the 
realization that Lawrence is our home, and 
a sincere desire to contribute to the social 
welfare of the city has made all this possi- 
ble. The building we plan here will con- 
tribute to the welfare, not only of our own 
people, but of the city as a whole.” And so 
our spotlight falls on the faith of our people, 
their faith in their God, their faith in them- 
selves, their faith in our great future. 

Traditionally, Lawrence has always been a 
natural shopping center for a substantial 
portion of the Merrimack Valley. To serve 
this population of over a quarter of a mil- 
lion people, with an annual purchasing power 
of almost a quarter of a billion dollars, Law- 
rence has approximately 1,700 retail outlets 
doing a gross annual sales volume of over 
$150 million. They provide employment for 
about 5,000 people. Lawrence has the most 
active, most successful downtown shopping 
area of any city between Boston, Mass., and 
Montreal. Among metropolitan communi- 
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ties, Greater Lawrence has the 23d largest 
sales volume of any area in the Nation, in- 
cluding the capitals and principal cities of 
every State in the Union. 

The preservation of our shopping area is 
vitally important to the future of Lawrence. 
It represents almost one-third of the total 
tax base of the entire city. Any shrinkage 
in value here will be reflected in increased 
taxes to every homeowner. On the other 
hand, any programs that tend to bolster or 
to expand the downtown property valuation 
have the effect of lightening the tax burden 
for the people who own their own homes. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to spotlight 
our traffic and parking survey, our urban- 
renewal program, a revamped and more ag- 
gressive sales-promotion effort, as items in 
our future hope for a greater, more modern, 
more successful downtown shopping area for 
Lawrence. 

From its earliest days, the hum of indus- 
trial activity spelled economic vitality for the 
thousands of Greater Lawrence workers. 
From our earliest days we were an industrial 
center, and manufacturing plants dotted the 
banks of our Merrimack River. The story of 
our growth to one of the dominant giants 
in the textile world is too well known to re- 
peat here tonight. Our economic losses suf- 
fered as a result of the recent drastic changes 
in the textile industry are too vivid in our 
memory to require any review at the mo- 
ment. But we fear that the spectacular and 
impressive achievements of innumerable 
community and civic leaders in rebuilding 
our industrial activity, in generating an eco- 
nomic rebirth, have escaped the attention 
and notice that they so richly deserve. 

With a grateful salute to the many cou- 
rageous individuals who have played heroes’ 
roles in this drama, we put the spotlight now 
on the new industrial opportunities that 
surround us. 

Consider for a moment, if you will, the 
achievements of Lawrenoe’s famed and self- 
styled two-pronged attack, (1) the utiliza- 
tion of the existing properties and (2) the 
construction of new facilities, both with the 
single objective of creating jobs and job 
opportunities. 

Listen to these examples: There were 114 
million feet of idle space in the Everett Mill 
properties—tonight there is only 25,000 feet 
on a 3d floor for rent. 

There were 2 million feet to be filled in 
the Lawrence Print Works. This morning, 
a new prospect could find only approximately 
100,000 feet for lease. 

The Atlantic Enterprises acquired several 
industrial buildings with almost one-half 
million feet of space. Today not one single 
square foot is available. 

The Greater Lawrence Industrial Associ- 
ates acquired the Arlington Mill property 
last December 1. In less than 5 months, in 
addition to thousands of feet rented, they 
have sold 4 substantial buildings to firms 
who, by reason of their ownership are plant- 
ing their roots deeply into our soil. 

Last week we read with great joy the let- 
ting of a contract for the construction in 
Greater Lawrence of the new Western Elec- 
tric plant. It is the largest single industrial 
development in the entire State in many a 
month. It will bring fine employment op- 
portunity for thousands in our area. 

Most certainly, ladies and gentlemen, our 
spotlight should shine brightly on these men 
in all of these enterprises who have accom- 
plished so much for Lawrence. Their initi- 
ative, their faith, their confidence in our 
future, are the principal reasons why Law- 
rence is today hailed as the city of indus- 
trial opportunity. 

Sometimes unappreciated is the fact that 
Lawrence is the principal wholesale and dis- 
tribution center for lower Merrimack Valley. 
With 151 establishments providing employ- 
ment for over 3,000 people, grossing sales in 
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excess Of $62 million, this business of di 
tribution makes a very substantia] contriby, 
Us. 
tion to the economy of the greater Lawrence 
area and justly deserves to take its Place in 
the brightness of our spotlight. 7 

Several factors are responsible for our 
prominence as a distribution center, First 
there is the network of highways that Serveg 
the area: Routes 28, 110, 113, 114, 195 and 
133 all contribute to giving Lawrence ams 
and easy access to the rich New Engiond 
markets. 

Boston & Maine Railroad with its mesh 
of spur track running like arteries through 
the heart of our industrial areas, the North. 
east Airlines providing a conveniently ac. 
cessible daily air freight service, the healthy 
number of reliable and competent trucking 
and expressing firms, all these media guar. 
antee the greater Lawrence area efficient and 
competitive and economical transportation 
And so we turn our spotlight on these varied 
services that contribute so substantially in 
retaining for our community its prized rep. 
utation—distributing center of Merrimack 
Valley. 

But great cities, like great men, advance 
only by doing more than resting on their 
laurels. Even when your’re on the right 
track you can get run over if you just sit 
down. The great danger in looking back 
is that you'll fail to look ahead. The Op- 
timism that can be generated by a glance at 
past accomplishments will evaporate into 
empty hopes unless the future is tackled 
with equal vigor and vitality. The battle 
is never completely over, the contest is never 
ended, for as we travel along the highway 
of community development the look ahead 
is ever necessary, for danger may be lurking 
around the next corner. 

The spotlight on the future shines brightly 
on several projects that give rise to a con- 
fident and enthusiastic optimism. We have 
urban renewal, new route 28, new North 
Andover and Lawrence bridge, long range 
off-street parking program, community 
hotel, industrial park, airport development, 
Northeast Airlines extension of service. All 
these hold a measure of promise for a better 
future. Some of these subjects are dreams 
in the minds of dreamers, some of them are 
hopes in the hearts of the hopeful, some of 
them are actual plans already blueprinted 
on the tables of doers. But all of them are 
part of the total challenge that speils op- 
portunity for those who want to forge 4 
dynamic future for greater Lawrence. 

This is our story. This is the story of 
Lawrence, its past, its present, its future. 
It is a story that should stir hope and con- 
fidence in the hearts and minds of all of 
you who have a vital interest in this area. 
Your chamber of commerce believes in this 
story, it believes in the lesson it teaches. 

While mindful of these reasons for optl- 
mism, let us not forget our future problems. 
There are days of struggle ahead. There are 
skirmishes that must be fought. The road 
to a prosperous future, with a high standard 
of living for all our people is still rough, 
hagardous, and full of pitfalls. But prob- 
lems are challenges to those who want 
lead. There can be no prize without 4 
contest, there can be no victory without 4 
battle. 

Let us all take heart and draw encourage: 
ment from the treasure of good things Wwe 
have stored up. Let us go forward with 
courage and enthusiasm to solve the prob- 
lems that lie ahead obstructing our progress. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. We have 
seen the worst, so let us be done with pes- 
simism. Let us eliminate the negative and 
accentuate the positive. Let us all, in unl 
son and in unity, accept the challenge that 
the Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
issues here tonight; with convinced minds 
and stout hearts let us answer the call 
optimism. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a letter from Chair- 
man Richard Mitchell, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and a statement 
from the Commission giving its justifi- 
cation for a bill I have introduced today 
py request of the Commission: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., May 3, 1955. 
The Honorable J. PERCY PRIEST, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. * 

Dear CHAIRMAN PRIEST: I am submitting 
herewith for your consideration 20 copies of 
a draft of a bill to amend section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, together with a 
statement of justification of the bill. 

After an intensive review of the operation 
of the fourth section of the act, with par- 
ticular reference to its impact on the work 
of the Commission and the ratemaking 


function of the rail carriers, the Commis- 
sion has come to the definite conclusion that 
this section should be amended so as to 


eliminate therefrom all unnecessary refine- 
ments of the long-and-short-haul principle, 
put at the same time retain the central ob- 
jective of the fourth section, 1. e., departures 
from the long-and-short-haul principle over 
direct routes. 

The Commission would be very grateful for 
your assistance in introducing the bill and 
giving it early consideration. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD F. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, 


JUSTIFICATION 


The attached draft of proposed bill is 
intended to amend section 4 (1) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act s0 as to remove 
therefrom all unnecessary and unduly bur- 
densome refinements of the long-and-short- 
haul principle, which principle was orig- 
inally designed to prevent the specific dis- 
criminatory practice of charging more for 
a shorter than for a longer haul. That 
principle is still valid today. 

Section 4 (1) of the act now prohibits 
any common carrier subject to part I or 
part III thereof from charging or receiving 
any greater compensation for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, or like kind of prop- 
erty, for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance, or from charging any 
greater compensation as a through rate than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates sub- 
ject to the provisions of part I or III. It 
further provides that upon application the 
Commission may, in special cases, after in- 
vestigation, authorize such carriers to charge 
less for the longer than for the shorter dis- 
tances, and that the Commission may from 
time to time prescribe the extent to which 
such designated carrier may be relieved from 
the operation of the section, except that in 
exercising such authority the Commission 
shall not permit the establishment of any 
charge to or from the more distant point 
that is not reasonably compensatory for the 
service performed. 

The proposed amendment is specifically 
designed to make the fourth section self- 
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operating with respect to the right of a cir- 
cuitous route to meet the rate or rates legally 
established between competitive points over 
the more direct routes. No further author- 
ization from the Commission would be re- 
quired other than the standards laid down 
by other sections of the act. As an incident 
of this suggested change we are proposing 
to remove from section 4 the so-called rea- 
sonably compensatory provision. This, in 
our opinion, would eliminate from section 
4 all of the unnecessary refinements of the 
long-and-short-haul principle, would ter- 
minate our responsibility with respect to 
fourth-section departures over circuitous 
routes, and would limit our jurisdiction to 
authorizations of relief over direct routes, 
upon application and after investigation, 
where special justification for such relief 
is shown. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
public interest is not being served by the 
imposition of the restrictions in question. 
The history of their administration has 
proved them to be excessively burdensome 
to all concerned. Together they have re- 
sulted in disproportionate expenditures of 
time, labor, and funds by both the carriers 
and the Commission in comparison with the 
relatively small benefits derived. Moreover, 
almost all of the dissatisfaction with sec- 
tion 4, which is expressed periodically by 
carriers and shippers alike, appears to stem 
from the same burdensome provisions. 

Section 4 has been highly controversial 
since its inception both as to its substantive 
provisions and as to the manner and extent 
of its administration. In implementing this 
section the Commission initially adopted a 
vigorous policy, but due to the early attitude 
of the courts, especially the narrow intepre- 
tation given the words “under substantially 
similar circumstances and _ conditions” 
(which were contained in the original act) 
in I. C. C. v. Alabama Midland Ry. Co. (168 
U. S. 144 (1897) ), the Commission was com- 
pelled to abandon, at least temporarily, its 
forceful approach. 

The enactment of the Mann-Elkins Act, 
June 8, 1910, however, gave new life to the 
section by eliminating the phrase “under 
substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions”; and, as set forth in that act, sec- 
tion 4 appeared to contain all the essentials 
necessary for effective and efficient adminis- 
tration. The Transportation Act of 1920, 
however, added two refinements, viz, the 
“reasonably compensatory” provision and the 
so-called “equidistant” provision which 
proved to be troublesome. The latter pro- 
vision was repealed by the Transportation 
Act of 1940, at which time the “reasonably 
compensatory” provision did not appear to 
be quite so objectionable by comparison. 
In retrospect, however, it is now equally 
clear that the carriers should not be re- 
quired to secure our permission for the pub- 
lication of rates over circuitous routes 
equivalent to the going rates over direct 
routes when in their managerial discretion 
such rates are necessary because of competi- 
tive factors. 

The Commission is now firmly of the view 
that the “reasonably compensatory” provi- 
sion no longer serves any useful purpose, and 
that it may well be eliminated from section 4 
without jeopardizing the public interest. 
And, in this connection, we wish to point 
out that under other sections of the act the 
Commission is constantly seeking assurance 
that all rates subject to its jurisdiction, in- 
cluding those published under section 4, are 
not unjust or unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, nor unduly prejudicial or pref- 
erential. For this reason we do not believe 
that the proposed amendment would detract 
substantially from our jurisdiction, but 
would, on the other hand, allow us greater 
discretion in the administration of this sec- 
tion, which should inure to the benefit of the 
carriers and the public as well. 
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It is our view that the central principle of 
the fourth section, i. e., control of departures 
from the long-and-short-haul principle over 
the direct routes—is sound and should be 
retained, and that enactment of the pro- 
posed amendment would serve to streamline 
section 4. It would likewise enhance our 
administrative effectiveness and relieve the 
carriers of an unnecessary burden, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial by Mr. 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent and editor of Credit and Financial 
Management: 

Firty STars 

In these days of world unrest many colonies 
are seeking their independence. This has 
given rise to the expression that the days 
of colonial empires are past. In many in- 
stances the people who desire their inde- 
pendence and wish to strike out on their own 
are ill prepared for acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility that accompanies an independ- 
ent status. The Kremlin is, of course, con- 
stantly agitating to create unrest among the 
colonials. 

It is significant that in this world situation 
there are at least two outstanding excep- 
tions, though they are by no means colonies 
or dependencies, but part of the United 
States. Hawaii and Alaska are seeking to 
make closer their ties to the Nation. They 
are asking for statehood. There are many 
reasons that it should be granted. They are 
an asset to the Nation, a part of it, loyal in 
the extreme, and should enjoy the full priv- 
ileges of States. In former years, if they had 
enjoyed full statehood, the Government 
might have been restricted in giving them 
essential territorial aid and services. That 
reason no longer prevails. The Government 
now gives a large measure of assistance to 
the various 48 States in the Union. 

Brushing aside all of the arguments politi- 
cal and economic for and against statehood, 
there is one undeniable advantage in having 
Alaska and Hawaii become States. The world 
public relations value of such a move, voil- 
untarily requested by both Alaska and Ha- 
waii, could not help but have an arresting 
and damaging effect upon the propaganda 
of the Communists. 

Here are at least two cases where large 
groups of people want to be closer to their 
Nation. They are not seeking independence; 
on the contrary they want to be full-fledged 
partners in our ventures and to accept the 
responsibility that goes with this partner- 
ship. Granting Hawaii and Alaska full 
statehood would have a tremendous efiect 
upon world thought regarding territories 
and colonies. 

Aside from the fact that they are entitled 
to statehood, their acceptance into state- 
hood would do much to offset the false and 
malicious doctrines of the Kremlin. The 
48 States in this Union should be proud of 
the fact that these two areas of the United 
States want to become more intimately a 
part of the family. It should not be subject 
to further debate. There should be con- 
structive and favorable action. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of Tuesday, May 10, 
1955, citing arguments for spokesmen for 
Federal regulation of the price of na- 
tural gas: 

Ho.Lp THAT PRICE 

WASHINGTON.—If a housewife in the city 
of Philadelphia doesn’t like the price of eggs 
charged at the Giant store she can go across 
the street to the big glass-front window of 
the A. & P. and buy eggs there. She has 
freedom of choice. 

But if a householder in Philadelphia using 
gas for cooking, water heating, and heating 
doesn’t like the cost of gas, which is now 
enriched by natural gas brought in from a 
thousand miles away, he must scrap a $1,000 
investment in order to burn coal, or oil, or 
electricity as a substitute. 

The United States is now covered with an 
amazing network of pipelines bringing na- 
tural gas to the big cities. It is the sixth 
biggest industry in the Nation. Natural 
gas now supplies some 25 percent of domestic 
fuel. Raising the price of natural gas 1 cent 
a cubic foot would add $400,000, for example, 
to the annual gas bill of Philadelphia—the 
city taken for the purposes of illustration. 

Today there are about 20 million homes, 
mostly in cities, which have natural gas 
mixed with the fuel they burn. The popula- 
tion affected is estimated at around 60 
million. The natural gas comes in primar- 
ily from Texas, Louisiana, and other south- 
western States. 

That is the background of a big fight in 
Washington. Congress is asked to scrap a 
law which requires the Federal Power Com- 
mission to police the industry in the inter- 
est of consumers. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE HEARS MAYORS 


It is a complex question. The arguments 
for repeal as seen by oilmen and gasmen 
were presented in this space on December 
30. The following article is an effort to pre- 
sent the counterarguments as they have been 
presented by various groups, including an 
organization representing the mayors of 50 
American cities to the House committee 
hearing testimony on the matter. 

Congress passed the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, and the Supreme Court ruled last June 
that “the primary aim of this legislation was 
to protect consumers against exploitation at 
the hand of natural-gas companies.” 

The administrative agency under this act 
is the Federal Power Commission. The act 
requires the FPC to allow natural-gas com- 
panies a just and reasonable rate of return, 
and these companies may compel the grant- 
ing of such a return by appeal to the courts. 

This looks like a clear-cut case to the city 
mayors fighting to maintain full Federal 
regulation. But they have powerful oppo- 
nents. President Truman vetoed the Kerr 
bill in 1950—another effort to free independ- 
ent producers from governmental regulation. 
Now it is up again. 

Here is the story of the battle as it is pre- 
sented from the view of the city mayors 
fighting the repeal law. 

The Wall Street Journal, January 12, 1955, 
noted that the gas producers next week “will 
kick off a king-sized publicity campaign to 
persuade consumers that their best interest 
lies in removing the Federal control decreed 
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by the Supreme Court. * * * Newspapeprs, 
magazines, trade papers, and radio and TV 
stations will soon be bombarded with fea- 
ture stories and even suggested editorials 
pleading the gas producers’ case.” The fund 
for this drive was estimated by the news. 
paper at around $1,500,000. 
INDUSTRY ARGUMENT 


The argument offered by the oil and gas 
industry against regulation is that it runs 
counter to the free competitive system and 
that private enterprise will protect the con- 
sumer better than Federal regulation. Fed- 
eral regulation may be right and proper over 
gas distribution through pipelines, but it 
should not extend out into the fields to 
cover gas producers. If coal and oil aren't 
regulated in the field, why should natural 
gas be? That is the argument against regu- 
lation which the mayors and their allies try 
to answer. 

Mayors of cities like New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, Mo., Nashville, Tenn., or their repre- 
sentatives, as well as the spokesmen of other 
groups, have been appearing before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers at their September meeting in San 
Francisco last year passed a resolution sup- 
porting Federal regulation, presented by 
John J. Mortimer, corporation counsel of 
Chicago and chairman of the institute’s 
resolutions committee. 

Again, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY (Republi- 
can), of Wisconsin, introduced to President 
Eisenhower at the White House a delegation 
of State and municipal law officers from over 
the country, strongly urging continuation 
of the Federal regulation, which they said is 
designed “‘to protect helpless little people 
under the free-enterprise system.” 


EDISON TESTIMONY CITED 


This drive for continuing the law, the city 
mayors argue, is not a “left-wing” move, or 
even a drive of so-called “liberals.” It is 
rather, they maintain, motivated by pocket- 
book considerations affecting some of the 
biggest and—presumably most hard-boiled— 
corporations. 

For example, the mayors’ committee points 
out, on April 14 Randall J. Leboeuf, Jr., testi- 
fied in behalf of the billion-dollar Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. (the public utility serving 
New York City) and 13 other private utilities 
serving the area. Mr. Leboeuf said his com- 
pany is thinking of giving up natural gas 
altogether to use oil and other fuels to manu- 
facture gas because of present rate uncer- 
tainties. He blamed those uncertainties 
upon “escalator” and similar clauses in con- 
tracts that gas producers in the field hold 
with interstate pipelines. The cost of nat- 
ural gas is set in the fields, he explained, 
and increases are passed on to the consumers 
by way of the interstate pipelines. 

Representative OrEN Harris (Democrat), 
of Arkansas, sponsor of the bill to kill the 
regulation, took issue with some of the Con- 
sOlidated Edison argument. Mr. Leboeuf 
stuck to his guns. 

The city mayors deny that the production 
of natural gas is a free enterprise in the way 
that production of coal is. They argue that 
it is largely in the hands of a few big oil 
companies. There are about 4,100 producers 
selling natural gas to pipelines, they say, but 
7 of these supply a third of the total, and 
100 producers supply more than 85 percent 
of the total. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS TIED UP IN EQUIPMENT 


Nor is the situation comparable, they 
argue, to the big oil companies competing 
for the autoist’s dollar in filling his gasoline 
tank. The driver can always go from one 
company to another. But it is different with 
the householder with #1,000 tied up in gas- 
burning equipment. The mayors argue that 
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it is a monopoly industry because only } 
gas producer normally sends gas through 1 
pipeline to supply a particular area. 

It is no use, they maintain, for the FPC 
to regulate the pipelines if it is not able to 
regulate the natural gas company that reall 
sets the price at the far end of the pipeling 
at the oil-gas well. In many cases the pipe. 
line company has a monopoly contract— 
escalator clauses and all—with one Partic. 
ular supplier. 

Would the natural gas companies go on a 
sit-down strike, and would the supply of gas 
dwindle if Federal regulations were con- 
tinued? 

“Nonesense,” says Philadelphia Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. The oil companies are 
protected by a juicy 2744 percent depletion 
allowance, he argues. 

“That the oil companies will continue to 
drill for oil,” he says, “I would think, ig 
obvious. 

“That a great deal of gas will be dis. 
covered in conjunction with newly discovered 
oil is certainly the history of the industry 
today.” 

Summing it up, here are the arguments 
for continuing Federal regulation as the 
advocates offer them: 

This is a business affected with public 
interest. 

It is in interstate commerce and hence 
affected with Federal responsibility. 

Congress established the FPC to regulate 
the business. 

The Supreme Court has upheld FPC’'s 
authority. 

Yet now the gas industry, through the 
Harris bill, would tie the FPC’s hands and 
prevent it from regulating adequately the 
fuel product whose price affects 60 million 
Americans. 

It will take more than the $1,500,000 fund 
of the gas producers as reported by the Wall 
Street Journal, January 12, to persuade con- 
sumers that their interests lie in ending Fed- 
eral regulation, the mayors of the big cities 
say. 


Rigid Farm Price Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I quote here- 
with an editorial which appeared in the 
Lynchburg Daily Advance on May 9, 
1955. The Daily Advance was founded 
by Maj. Thomas Whitehead on May 5, 
1880, and was later owned by the late 
distinguished United States Senator 
Carter Glass. The paper recently cele- 
brated its 75th birthday as one of the 
oldest newspapers of continuous publica- 
tion in western Virginia. The editorial 
follows: 

Ricm F'ARM PRICE SUPPORT 

One of the principal arguments of the 
Democrats in the House for changing the 
law back to establish the rigid high-level 
price supports for farm products was that 
farm prices are going down. But they did 
not make any reference to the fact that they 
are going down while price supports remain 
high and rigid. This is so because the new 
law providing for flexible supports in basic 
farm products does not take effect until the 
current farm production season is over. 
What they voted for was then a restoration, 
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ould mean a continuance, of the pro- 
r which prices are falling. 

This is all very simple, even though it 
makes no economic sense. The Democrats 

ho obtained & slim majority for their rigid 
. n level supports are not interested in 
anything but the purely political aspects. 
They are after the farm vote and believe 
their method will get it. But the Senate 
will block this obviously dangerous move and 
insist on the flexible-price program going 
into effect for thorough trial. 

The House Democrats may not be con- 
cerned about what the Senate willdo. Their 
purpose is largely accomplished in putting 
themselves on record for the high, rigid 
rice-support system. They consider that 
they have made their point with the farm 
at point will have to face a test. If, 
when the flexible program goes into opera- 
tion, there is an improvement in farm prices 
and farm economics in general, opponents of 
rigid price supports will remind the voters 
of the action of the House Democrats. Those 
who voted for the rigid system will be on rec- 
ord and the voters will not be allowed to 
forget. The Democrats who so voted are, of 
course, gambling on no improvement under 
the flexible-support system. They are likely 
to lose on that gamble, 





Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
r, several of my colleagues have asked 
why I supported the bill for statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, and why I did 
not go along with my colleagues from 
Nebraska on the vote. The reasons are 
as follows: 

First. For 12 years I have been a mem- 
ber of the committee that has had long 
hearings on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Second. We have heard more than 700 
witnesses, and there has been more than 
4,000 pages of testimony covering 57 sub- 
jects. Ninety percent of the testimony 
is favorable to statehood. 

Third. The five Gallup polls conducted 
since 1941 all indicate a heavy percent- 
= favoring statehood for Hawaii and 

Jaska, 

Fourth. The poll I conducted in the 
Fourth Congressional District this last 
month indicated that 75 percent felt 
Hawaii and Alaska should have state- 
hood. I doubt it differs much in the 
_— three congressional districts in the 
state, 

Fifth. There have been 35 bills intro- 
duced on the question of statehood. 

Sixth. There have been five complete 
investigations by congressional commit- 
tees on Hawaii, the last committee head- 
ed by the late Senator Hugh Butler. The 
Senator himself strongly recommended 
statehood. 

Seventh. The governors of the 11 
Western States at their 1953 convention 


wnanimously approved statehood for 
laWaii, 
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Eighth. Statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska has been advocated in the cam- 
paign platform of both political parties 
for many years. 

Ninth. The President has recommend- 
ed statehood for Hawaii and for Alaska 
if the so-called McKay line would be 
adopted. The McKay line sets aside 
about 40 percent of Alaska as a military 
reservation. 

Both Territories, being incorporated, 
are entitled to statehood. It has been 
promised to them. 

I am certain the question of statehood 
will be up again and many who have 
been opposed, if they study all the evi- 
dence, will see the justice of admitting 
Hawaii and Alaska as new States. 





Soroptomist of the Month: Congress- 
woman From the First Idaho District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place in 
the Recorp at this time an article from 
the April 1955 issue of the American 
Soroptimist which pays tribute to the 
charming lady from Idaho, the able and 
conscientious Congresswoman from the 
First District, Mrs. Gracie Prost. Mrs. 
Prost is the only soroptimist in the 
United States Congress, and this out- 
standing organization has recognized her 
devoted service to the good people of her 
district, State, and Nation by naming her 
as the soroptimist of the month. 

Mrs. Prost and I both came to Con- 
gress in 1953. Since the beginning of 
the 83d Congress I have had the privilege 
and pleasure of serving with Mrs. Prost 
on the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and on several of the sub- 
committees of that committee. Conse- 
quently I have had many opportunities 
to observe her effective work and her de- 
velopment into a very capable legislator. 
She has performed admirably for the 
good people of her district and is dedi- 
cated to their service. Her recognition 
as the soroptimist of the month is a re- 
ward she justly deserves. 


Therefore I have asked permission to 
place in the Recorp this article so that 
our colleagues may know the honor that 
has been conferred upon our GRACIE, 

The article follows: 

SOROPTIMIST OF THE MONTH: CONGRESSWOMAN 

FROM THE First IDAHO DISTRICT—GRACIE 

Prost, CALDWELL (IDAHO) CLUB 


Service—personal, intimate service to the 
people and the community has been the 
keynote in the rise of Mrs. GRacte£ PFost, 
personable Congresswoman from the First 
Idaho District and the only Soroptimist in 
Congress. 

Twenty years ago she was a young deputy 
in the county clerk’s office, where her more 
interesting work was the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses and the making out of the 
county warrants. These were depression 
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days, and conditions in the agricultural area 
were rough. 

The young and gracious county official 
made the problem of each person who came 
to her her own. In businesslike, personal 
style, she helped those caught in the com- 
plexity of filing legal papers work out their 
problem. 

Friends saw in the dynamic, freckle-faced 
young redhead a person qualifying for higher 
responsibility—maybe county clerk—at a fu- 
ture date. For 9 years, she dispensed pleas- 
ant, personal service in this position, win- 
ning political opponents as well as political 
friends by the service she gave. 

Then came the step-up. The position of 
county treasurer seemed to be available, and 
Gracie declared herself a candidate. 

“If there is a person in Canyon County 
Mrs. Prost does not know by first name, it’s 
because she hasn’t visited the maternity 
ward in the hospital lately,” a political op- 
ponent remarked in discussing the election 
prospects. 

Five consecutive times the voters trooped 
to the polls to elect Gracie Prost—always by 
heavy majorities. And she smilingly con- 
tinued to dispense the same service. 

“She listens too well and doesn’t talk 
enough,” was the bitter comment of an op- 
ponent who could not trap Mrs. Prost in 
public debate over issues beyond the juris- 
diction of her office. She would discuss free- 
ly the problems of her office and the matters 
pertaining to its efficient operation, and con- 
fined herself to matters which were her busi- 
ness. 

Her campaigning consisted largely of meet- 
ing people and listening. Everyone wanted 
to tell her how she should campaign. She 
listened to everyone—and they surprisingly 
found themselves campaigning for her. 

In 1950 she announced her candidacy for 
the congressional position from the First 
District. “GrAcreE is overreaching herself,” 
her political opponents chortled, contending 
that she was not qualified for so high an 
Office. 

Her friends, knowing the First Idaho Dis- 
trict, also feared she was overreaching—but 
for a different reason. The district extends 
from the Snake River in the southwest, 
northward and eastward, and includes the 
panhandle. Its interests include forestry, 
mining, grazing, cattle raising, as well as 
irrigation farming. 

First District Congressmen have tradi- 
tionally come from the area north of the 
Salmon River, which is the heart of the 
mining-timber area. And here was a woman, 
from the heart of the irrigated-farming area, 
seeking to represent the lumber and mining 
interests of a State which included such vast 
enterprises as the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mine, one of the greatest silver-lead produc- 
ers in the Nation. 

GRACIE Prost calmly set out on her cam- 
paign, knowing that she would not be able 
to shake the hands of all the 100,000 eligible 
voters on the isolated farms along the 
Lemhi, in the forest camps of the Sawtooths, 
or the mining camps along the Lochsa, all in 
her district, but determined to give it a try. 
She concentrated her efforts in north Idaho, 
the region where all believed that she would 
be weak. She visited the lumber camps, 
conferred with union officials and others in 
the mining camps. Five and ten persons in 
isolated communities back in the mountain 
areas on a dirt road beside some mountain 
stream were apt to find themselves shaking 
hands with a candidate for Congress. 

“Covering” the First District in a cam- 
paign was an undertaking which made strong 
men shudder at the prospect, and yet the 
smiling, friendly, redhead fought for votes 
where it counted—at the level of the voters 
themselves—and did a more thorough job 
than had ever before been done. In the 
general election, she was defeated by a 
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small margin. But her defeat came not in 
the northern counties where she had staged 
her battle, but in the counties closer to her 
home, where she believed her friends could 
carry the burden. 

Characteristically, Gracie took her defeat 
in good humor. “Guess I should have spent 
more time at home,” she said, “but, good 
gosh, I couldn’t be home and up there, too.” 

She settled down in the real-estate busi- 
ness in her home town of Nampa—a city of 
16,000. There was little question that she 
would try again, although she says that she 
was needled by her husband, Jack, into seek- 
ing election in 1952. 

Once defeated, the comely redhead was 
no longer considered invulnerable by her 
opponents in 1952, they threw all their 
weight against her along the entire line 
from Snake River to the Canadian border. 
Her opponent, Dr. John T. Wood, was the 
same man who had defeated her in 1950. 

Gracte just worked a little harder. Midway 
in the campaign she was talking in a husky 
voice a couple of octaves below her normally 
soft and quite deep speaking voice and cer- 
tainly a number of degrees harsher. By elec- 
tion time, she was whispering /hoarsely. 

But her assurances were accepted. In a 
State which elected Republicans to all con- 
gressional positions but one, and which 
elected Republicans to all major State offices 
but one, Gractr= Prost, a Democrat, went to 
Washington from the First District. 

Mrs. Prost was born in Boone County, 
Ark., and was reared in the Boise Valley in 
which she has since resided. Her commu- 
nity activities have been legion since the 
days in which as deputy county clerk with a 
half dozen other young kindred spirits, as 
well as a few older heads, she formed the 
nucleus of the Democratic Party in Canyon 
County. 

She was active in forming the Caldwell, 
Idaho, Soroptimist Club when she was county 
treasurer and served as its first president in 
1946. That year, under her leadership, the 
club laid the foundation for the expansion 
of the Girl Scout movement in the county 
seat. The work was no accomplished entirely 
by delegation of authority. During her lunch 
hour, GRaCIE often was seen doing a job of 
selling the organization’s principles to a busi- 
nessman, a store clerk, a father—anyone who 
seemed to have a moment on his hands— 
with missionary-like zeal. She served also 
as regional treasurer for the Soroptimists. 

The pioneers who settled in the small 
valleys that dot her district, or who pros- 
pected in the mountains had only the forces 
of nature to conquer. Gracie, who spends 
an average of 16 hours a day on the job, 
would have found in pioneering a gentle, 
back-to-earth restfulness had she had an 
opportunity for a spell of it during the 
heights of her political campaigning last fall. 
It was a real uphill battle for reelection, but 
she won. 

Her vivaciousness and enthusiasm left no 
doubt in the minds of her listeners that the 
Congresswoman from the Idaho First Dis- 
trict was a public servant, and enjoying 
every moment of it. 





New England Farmer Views 90-Percent 
Supports on Basic Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter to the editor which 
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appeared in the Boston Daily Globe, 

Wednesday, May 11, 1955: 

A Bay STATE FARMER Explains WHY HE WANTS 
No Part or 90-PERCENT SUPPORTS 


To the Eprror: 

One of your May 3 editorials dealt with a 
pending congressional battle very impor- 
tant to thousands of New England farmers. 
It seems that every time a newspaper refers 
to the farm bloc and the farmer, it cate- 
gorically lumps them into that group which 
once again is pressuring for mandatory 90- 
percent supports on basic crops. 

I am but one voice among the thousands 
of your own New England neighbors who 
are farmers and who are sick and tired of 
this misconstrued designation. 

We farmers here in the northeast have 
long since called for an end to mandatory 
high-support prices, which are not only a 
fantastic load on the taxpayer, but a severe 
handicap to the dairy and poultry industry 
of the northeast. 

The poultry industry has been in a price 
depression for the last 17 months; the dairy 
farmers’ lot is little better because of the 
ability of the farmer to produce so much 
more per man than ever before. 

Yet, while we have no control over the 
price of our products other than the natural 
law of supply and demand, we are saddled 
with feed grain prices that are fixed at very 
high levels which have driven hundreds of 
good farmers out of business. 


We farmers in New England are certainly 
not in the farm bloc. We have nothing but 
losses to gain from a revived 90-percent bill, 
while a return to flexible 75-percent supports 
would give us an equal chance to make a 
living in competition, where at least the feed 
grain prices would he at levels that would 
enable us to make a decent living wage. 

Supports have brought nothing but con- 
trols. A poultry farmer in Pennsylvania has 
been fined by the Government for exceeding 
the 15-acre allotment of wheat plantings, 
even though every bit of his home-grown 
grain was fed to his own livestock. Simply 
a case of an industrious man trying to con- 
trol the costs of his production, but our as- 
sinine marketing quota system which follows 
supports has made this ridiculous situation 
possible, 

I should also say here that this is not a 
political issue with the New England farmer; 
it transcends party lines, for I am a voting 
Democrat. 

CHARLES PILIGIAN, 

FRANKLIN, 





Address by Charles H. Percy at Chicago 
World Trade Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr.BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following address by Charles 
H. Percy, president of the Bell & Howell 
Co., of Chicago, at the concluding lunch- 
eon of the 1955 Chicago World Trade 
Conference, held in the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, March 2, 1955, sponsored jointly 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and the Export Managers 
Club of Chicago: 

I feel today that I am facing a more sympa- 


thetic audience than was the case a month 
ago in Washington. 
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That was my first experience in testity; 
before a congressional committee, and ite” 
unlike anything I had expected. The larg 
hearing room in the House of Represents 
tives’ new office building holds about ‘ 
people. The committee of 25 mem 
seated like the Supreme Court in 
semicircle. 

As I looked into the faces of Noar y 
Mason, of Illinois, DAN REED from Rochester. 
N. ¥., Mr. SImPson of Pennsylvania, and sey, 
eral others, I was convinced that they were 
not exactly friendly to the Presiden, 
program. 

Mr. REED of New York was written UD ex. 
tensively in Time magazine, and was quoted 
as saying that he had decided that Protec. 
tionism was the policy this country should 
adopt when he was 12 years old, and that 
he has never changed his opinion, I shou 
guess that that was about in 1890, 1 wanted 
to ask him if he didn’t feel that conditions 
in this country and in the world have 
changed since 1890. But although I thought 
it was a pertinent question, I feared he wou, 
find it impertinent. 

Today I would like to talk to you off th 
cuff, because I feel that we are in sympathy, 
According to your poll, you are heartily in 
favor of H. R. 1, and you need no convincing, 
Therefore, all I will attempt to do is to give 
you a few facts about the photographic in. 
dustry—an industry that is protected, tha 
is strategic, that faces foreign competition— 
concrete examples that may help you meet 
the arguments of the protectionists. 

The photographic industry has about 50,00 
people. It is a relatively small industry, bu; 
during World War II it converted almost 
100 percent to war work, as did our own com. 
pany here in Chicago. The industry com. 
petes with manufacturers in Belgium, Ger. 
many, Italy, France—you can hardly name 
a country that doesn’t make some kind of 
photographic product. 

I have seen skilled Japanese workers paid 
27 cents an hour, skilled Italian workers who 
receive 34 cents an hour, and German work- 
ers who earn 37 cents an hour. In contrast, 
at Bell & Howell the average wage is in excess 
of $2 an hour. 

Germany alone exports to the United 
States over 150 different models and brands 
of still cameras. In 1949, the United States 
imported 16,000 lenses; last year imports rose 
to a quarter of a million lenses competing 
with the products of domestic manufactur. 
ers, including the lens division of our Lin- 
colnwood plant. 

Bell & Howell's position is this: We ares 
company employing 3,000 people here in 
Chicago. We have a very high labor con- 
tent in our product, almost 50 percent of our 
total cost of sales being direct labor and 
indirect labor. We have a great deal of 
foreign competition. 

We manufacture a total of about $40.5 mil 
lion worth of products, only 6 percent of 
which goes abroad. So exports are not aa 
important percentage of our business, though 
they are a strategic part from the standpoint 
of prestige and maintaining our name il 
some 68 countries. We also manufacture 
under license in England and we are covered 
completely in the sterling area. 

Although our company has gone on record 
as supporting the President’s program, our 
position is by no means the official position 
of the photographic industry. Of the i) 
members of the National Association o 
Photographic Manufacturers, 84 are firm 
protectionists. 

We have done a good deal of soul searching 
on this subject over the past several yeas. 
Our international vice president, Erne 
Schimmel, has been a tremendous asset 2 
interpreting the position of our company and 
country in the world economy. Over the 
past several years we have determined uf 
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position. ' 
We believe that it is in the interest ° 
the free world to trade. Many peop? 


abroad—2!% billion of them—want the prod 
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e United States. If we don’t trade 


Stifying ucts hon we are going to limit our market 
a it Wag ey million people in the United States, a 
largest to 16 t exceeded by our productive capacity. 
resenta. es export markets and at the present 
er Wag on our exports exceed t th ——¥ oa 
& great pave heard the details 0 at in the 
P ‘ye cannot maintain our export market 
OAR y refuse to trade with the world. We 
es e discussing at luncheon how we can gain 
e a w iblic understanding of the concept that 
Y Were wn snly place the American dollar can ulti- 
Sidents Ey be spent is in the United States. 
UD ex ies ~e import products and pay dollars 
; quoted for them we do not lose those dollars. They 
proter always come back to us. The American eagle 
should on the dollar is @ homing pigeon. 
nd that To import products which foreign manu- 
t should facturers can make better than we is as 
wanted peneficial to us as to the free world. It sim- 
nditio ly means that we shift our domestic capital 
d rene and labor to items which we can produce 
thought more efficiently. 
Last year about this time as I stood on a 
—_— street in Tokyo I asked our agent, who was 
off th kindly escorting us, what the loud speakers 
apeing on the mobile trucks were saying. I think 
rtily a he was a little embarrassed, and I say that 
vincin because he is here in the audience today. 
‘to a But he gave me @ straight-forward answer. 
hic ine He said, “They are denouncing American im- 
“d that perialism and demanding that the United 
tition— States troops go home.” 
UL meet We talked to our Ambassador, we talked 
to educators and to business people, both 
it 50,009 Japanese and American. They all told the 
try but same story—a story of the sagging Japanese 
almost economy. For example, 40 percent of the 
mm cOMm. graduates of Japanese universities this year 
y coms would not be able to find jobs. 
m, Gers The United States has said to Japan, “‘We 
y name cannot trade with you freely because of your 
kind of cheap labor. We have imposed restrictions 
and barriers against you, and the free world 
rs paid has followed our example.” But we have 
ers who also said, “We will be very unhappy if you 
1 work trade with the Communist bloc.” 
ontrast, So, we have placed Japan in an untenable 
n excess position by saying, in effect, you cannot trade. 
Isay to you that no nation can long endure 
United such a situation. More and more Japan be- 
brands comes susceptible to the wooing of the Chi- 
| States nese CCMmunists and Russians—the resigna- 
rts rose tion of their last Premier was over this very 
npeting question. 
facture The same day that I testified in Washing- 
ur Line ton, the President submitted a message to 
Congress on the Formosa question. The 
e are & President asked authority to use ships, guns, 
ere in and planes to defend the security of our 
or cons country and its allies, and within a week 
of our Congress acted. The House of Representa- 
or and lives voted overwhelmingly, and the Senate 
jeal of voted almost unanimously (with the excep- 
tion of Senator LeHmMaNn, from New York; 
5 mil- Senator LANGER, from North Dakota; and the 
ent of Independent Senator Morse, from Oregon) 
not an o give him this authority. 
though This Was an issue they could clearly under- 
point stand; it was an issue they would have no 
me in Youble explaining to their constituents at 
facture home. But it was a complex problem. Yet 
sovered ~e year and a half the President has said, 
It is in the national interest that we liber- 
record ‘lize our trade abroad.” And he has gone so 
mn, oUF far as to say, “If we fail in our foreign trade 
osition economic policy, we may fail in all.” 
the 85 o the President today sent a message to 
—— “ngress and asked for $40 billion for a net- 
» firm oo of radar and guns to ring our coast 
“ne and for planes to patrol our shores, Con- 
rohing ied would not hesitate to appropriate the 
years. te hey, and we know it. They couldn’t de- 
Ernest > their position if they didn’t. 
eet ih a e he has said that in a nuclear era it is 
ny and with - national interest to ring this country 
or the _ network of free nations, who will form 
“— - integral part of our national security. 
‘Sis more difficult to explain to the con- 
est of 
people 
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stituents back home. It steps on a few toes. 
Despite the fact that the heads of labor, the 
AFL and CIO, the chamber of commerce, 
the head of the Farm Bureau, and many bus- 
iness people favor it, it was passed by only a 
slim majority and was almost sent back to 
committee on three different votes. It was 
and is a complicated problem and a difficult 
problem. 

It is also fraught with emotion. It has be- 
come an emotional rather than a rational 
issue. I think, though, that there is little 
doubt about the interest of the consumer in 
freer trade. It is he who benefits when com- 
petition lowers prices, and he is entitled to 
the benefits of foreign competition. 

What happens when an American manu- 
facturer faces foreign competition? I can 
best demonstrate this by telling you what 
happened to us when we entered the high- 
priced 35-mm., still-camera market a few 
years ago. This is a camera that has many 
features. It winds like a movie camera, 
clicks off five pictures a second, taking won- 
derful action photographs. But it required 
a lot of handwork that necessitated a selling 
price of $700. In competing with foreign 
camera manufacturers we lost a million and 
a quarter dollars. 

We had to decide what to do. We could 
say we were being hurt by foreign competi- 
tion, and we could seek higher tariff pro- 
tection. But from the moral standpoint, we 
would be prohibiting the American con- 
sumer, who likes German cameras, from buy- 
them unless he paid a subsidy in the form 
of a higher tariff. In other words, the con- 
sumer would be penalized because we had 
decided to enter a field in which we were 
not as efficient (from a cost standpoint) as 
the Germans. We decided to write off our 
million and a quarter. dollar loss. 

I have heard many protectionists say, “You 
can’t compete with cheap foreign labor, if 
your product has a high-labor content.” 
Manufacturers in our own industry have re- 
peatedly testified that there is a high-labor 
content in photographic equipment, and I 
can show you how high it is on a photo- 
graphic lens. 

This is the aluminum we use to make a 
one-half inch b/1.9 movie camera lens. This 
is the chunk of optical glass we mold into 
four different elements and assemble into 
this lens. The raw material costs 43 cents 
and the finished lens has a retail value of 
$87. So the difference between 43 cents and 
$87 is cost of labor in manufacturing or 
merchandising. 

Since our purchasing division is authorized 
to buy where they can get high quality at 
the lowest prices, our own lens division com- 
petes with foreign manufacturers for the 
business of our own purchesing division. I 
think this is the way it should be. For a 
while they continually lost orders on a very 
high volume lens. They lost an order for 
10,000 lenses and it broke their hearts. They 
really started to dig in. 

The factory superintendent, the vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing, and the optical divi- 
sion manufacturing superintendent held a 
meeting with 150 people on the tooling and 
engineering phases of our lens designing and 
manufacturing program. 

Working together, they approached this 
particular lens in an entirely different way. 
As a result, the last order for some 20,000 
lenses was awarded to our own lens division, 
on a strictly competitive basis. At Christ- 
mas, in the lens division, they had big signs 
on the bulletin board, “We beat foreign com- 
petition.” I talked to the superintendent of 
manufacturing and the foreman about it a 
few weeks ago, and I said, “In all honesty, 
would you have done this without the spur 
of foreign competition?” and they said, “No.” 

An industry that is protected is in a dan- 
gerous position. Its shelter can be taken 
away at any time. But an industry that is 
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strong because of competition is an industry 
based upon a firm foundation. The best 
weapon of management is its ability to meet 
competition. The ability to improve its 
manufacturing techniques cannot be sharp- 
ened and developed under the soft blanket 
of protection. 

Again and again manufacturers have 
pointed out the disparity between American 
and foreign-labor rates. Never in any of 
those testimonies have I found reference to 
the unit cost of production. Yet this is the 
true and the important element of cost, the 
controlling factor and the answer to the 
problem of cheap foreign labor. 

Here is an illustration. We had cheap 
domestic labor in this country a relatively 
few years ago. When I worked on the Bell & 
Howell assembly line, we were paid 40 cents 
an hour to assemble this particular 8-mm. 
movie camera. We sold this movie camera 
for less than $50—$49.95, to be exact. When 
the war ended and our labor had almost 
tripled, we asked ourselves whether we would 
ever again be able to sell a movie camera for 
less than $50. 

We started to work on a design concept, 
a tooling concept. Whole groups of people 
worked on it as a team. We produced a 
camera at $49.95, a camera with 6 exclusive 
features that the other camera did not have. 
It is made with such precision that the parts 
resemble those of Swiss watches, yet it is 
assembled on a conveyorized line. We did it 
with $2-an-hour labor, because we designed 
the camera and developed manufacturing 
methods to use the mind of our workers 
more than their hands and their muscles. 
And our labor cost per unit was very low. 

Recently in Des Moines, I spoke to the 
National Farm Institute. I’m not an expert 
on farm problems, but I have studied the 
impact of our export trade on the farm mar- 
ket. My wife and I own a farm in Iowa, 
and I told them I am ashamed to sel? corn 
to the Government each year and then ap- 
prove the plans of the farm manager to plant 
more corn the next season. 

We know the country needs corn like it 
needs butter. Yet we do it because if we 
didn’t, our farm manager would think we 
should be committed to a mental institution. 
Probably it is best to go along until this 
thing finally rights itself nationally and farm 
preducts are sold on the free market. But I 
will never stop talking about it. 

How wrong it is to freeze unneeded capital 
and labor on the farm today. What if they 
had done this 80 years ago when the popu- 
lation distribution was 90-percent rural and 
10-percent urban, instead of the reverse? 
It is little more sensible today to freeze the 
10 percent and keep labor and capital em- 
ployed where it is only relatively efficient. 

Where does the farmer stand? On an 
average, about a thousand dollars of his cash 
receipts come from exports. We export 25 
percent of our corn, 33 percent of our wheat, 
25 percent of our tobacco and soybeans, and 
33% percent of our cotton and rice. 

The dairy farmers in Wisconsin, who were 
successful in forcing the infamous cheese 
quota, export 42 percent of their dried, evap- 
orated, and condensed milk. If it weren’t 
for the export market they would be hard- 
pressed. Yet they, like every other economic 
group in the United States, including busi- 
ness, want a one-way street. Farmers favor 
a free-trade policy almost universally, until 
it comes to import quotas that interfere 
with the artificially high prices of their own 
products. They do not ask where the dollars 
for their exports are to come from if we 
refuse to trade with their foreign customers. 
Are we to give dollars away, or are they to be 
syphoned from some other part of our econ- 
omy? 

The farmer, depending tremendously now 
on the export market, must face the issue. 
On which side does he want his bread but- 
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tered? In the long run he cannot have it 
buttered on both sides. 

It is often said that freer trade is all right 
in theory, but would not work in practice. 
And to the protectionists we are the theorists 
and they are the practical men who built 
America. They know that we have to keep 
out cheap foreign labor and keep our market 
to ourselves. The fact that almost every 
economist in the United States favors the 
President’s program does put us in a category 
with college professors and economists. But 
I submit to you that the real theorist is the 
protectionist, because protectionism is fine 
in theory, but it has never really worked in 
practice. 

Who is to decide what infant industry is 
to be protected? Who is to decide when an 
infant industry has grown to maturity? 
Many are protected, but few, if any, are ever 
weaned. . 

The argument that our national defense 
depends upon strategic industries that must 
be protected is essentially theory. In actual 
practice, most of our defense industries—the 
aircraft, automotive, electronics industries— 
have little, if any, tariff protection, and have 
never needed it. 

I should like to mention that our own Bell 
& Howell executives have stood with me in 
my support of the President’s foreign eco- 
nomic trade policy. Without their support, 
or with their veto, I could not have acted. 
Time after time in Washington a Congress- 
man would say to me, “Yes, but you don’t 
have any constituents back home.” I, too, 
used to be naive enough to think that the 
president of a company is his own boss. But 
when I became president of Bell & Howell, 
I found that some 3,000 employees, 2,400 
stockholders and directors and several thou- 
sand dealers were my bosses. Congressmen 
at least have tenure of office for 2 or 6 years. 
But corporate presidents have no such job 
security. 

I have expected to hear from some Bell & 
Howell stockholders who might ask, “What 
are you trying to do to our company by 
lowering tariffs?” But I haven’t received a 
single adverse letter, and I have received 
many favorable ones. 

I am sure that the bylaws of our corpora- 
tion are not very different from those of other 
corporations. And nowhere do I see that the 
officer of a company is required to subordi- 
nate the national interest to the immediate 
short-range interest of his own company. 

I think we must always, in American in- 
dustry, in farming, and in labor, determine 
what is in the national interest and then 
find a way to adjust our company programs 
to that interest. It is not always easy, but 
it is necessary. 

The last thing I have to say is this: We 
who are Republicans worked awfully hard to 
put this administration in Washington. I 
would be very discouraged, as an officer of 
our company, if the board of directors who 
had elected me opposed the policies I 
thought best for the company. 

President Eisenhower said in a letter to 
Congress, “I am not going to ruin any indus- 
tries. This is a gradual, moderate program.” 
He has said that our present situation is a 
perilous one, and I believe that all of us here 
agree. I hope that all of you will act—that 
you will talk to everyone you can, and write 
to your Senators. They are tremendously 
responsive to letters. MARGUERITE CHURCH, 
our own Congresswoman, told me she has 
been snowed under by emotional letters from 
small groups of protectionists, but seldom 
has she heard from the other side. She won- 
ders if we are a small veice or if others be- 
lieve as we do. 

Support for our program is growing. Day 
* by day people are telling their Congressmen 
to vote in the national interest and not in 
the special interests of particular groups. 

The future security of our Nation will be 
imperiled if this program is not approved by 
the Senate. The bill must be passed, I be- 
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lieve, but it will be passed more quickly if 
everyone in this group will wholeheartedly 
support it. If each one of you were to go on 
record with your Senator, that alone would 
carry the issue. 

I believe, and I am sure that you believe, 
that a liberalized trade policy in the national 
interest will make industry in this country 
more efficient. It will help lower our unit 
cost of production, lower our cost, and raise 
our standard of living, strangthen our allies, 
weaken our enemies, and provide a greater 
measure of strength and support to the de- 
fense of this Nation than $40 billion worth 
of guns ringing our shores. 





George Kennan Displayed Great Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
many public figures are demonstrating 
great powers of hindsight in relation to 
diplomatic relations with Russia. An 
article by R. H. Shackford, which was 
published by the Washington Daily News 
on May 11, indicates that George F. 
Kennan, of Adams County, in the 19th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
is one of the very few who had the fore- 
sight to make the correct analysis well 
in advance of the events. 

Mr. Kennan, it will be recalled, is the 
trained Russian expert, long in the diplo- 
matic service, whose advice and counsel 
Secretary of State Dulles has indicated 
he can do without. This action on the 
part of Mr. Dulles may account in large 
measure for the aimless drifting of our 
foreign relations. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include the article by Mr. 
Shackford: 


A WaRNING Asout RED NEGOTIATIONS 
(By R. H. Shackford) 


Normal negotiations with the Soviet lead- 
ers are impossible. 

When they want something from the West, 
according to George F. Kennan, former State 
Department Russian expert, they are willing 
to put on a show of negotiating and to soft 
pedal temporarily their basic duplicity. 

“And when that happens there will always 
be Americans who will leap forward with 
gleeful announcements that ‘the Russians 
have changed’ and some who will even try 
to take credit for having brought about such 
changes.” 

So wrote Mr. Kennan in 1947. 

As the United States rushes now toward 
another big power conference “at the sum- 
mit,” it seems wise to recall another Kennan 
warning. 

THE WARNING 


At the end of the war with Germany, 10 
years ago, Mr. Kennan was stationed in Mos- 
cow. He wrote an appraisal of the Soviet 
position. The warning in this hitherto un- 
published document was: 

“Remember that the Russian views all 
currents of public sentiment as a sailor views 
the winds. If he cannot sail into the wind, 
he can at least use his power to tack in di- 
rections against the way they blow. * * * 

“In the case of the United States, the 
Kremlin * * * knows the American public 
has been taught (this was in 1945) to believe: 

“Collaboration with Russia as we envisage 
it is entirely possible. 
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“That it depends only on establishment ot 
proper personal relationships of cordialit 
and confidence with Russian leaders, ’ 

“That if the United States doesn't 4, 
the means to assure this collaboration (again 
as we envisage it), then the past War Was 
fought in vain and civilization is faceg With 
a complete catastrophe. ; 

“The Kremlin knows that none of these 
proposals are sound. It knows the Soviet 
Government is technically incapable of ¢q). 
laborating with other governments in a man- 
ner which Americans have in mind. It knows 
the Soviet secret police has no intention of 
permitting anything like the number of pers 
sonal contacts that is required to leaq toa 
broad basis of personal confidence and 9). 
laboration.” 


UNITED STATES TRIES 


“It knows through 11 years (in 1945) of 
diplomatic relations it has been the Uniteq 
States in 99 cases out of 100 which has taken 
the initiative to try to establish relationships 
of cordiality and confidence; that these ¢. 
forts met almost invariably with suspicion, 
discourtesy, and rebuff, and that this wil 
not and cannot be otherwise in the future, 

“Finally, it knows that the type of inti. 
mate collaboration for which Americans 
yearn is by no means necessary for future 
world peace. It knows, as a body thoroughly 
versed in the realities of power, that all that 
is really required to assure stability among 
the present great powers for decades to come 
is preservation of a reasonable balance of 
strength between them and a realistic under- 
standing as to mutual zones of vital interest, 

“But it is not the job of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment to disabuse the American public of 
prejudices highly favorable to Soviet inter. 
ests. It is entirely agreeable to Moscow that 
Americans should be indulged in a series of 
illusions which lead them to put pressure on 
their government to accomplish the impos- 
sible and to go always one step further in 
pursuit of illusive favor of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Kennan pointed out then that the 
Soviets never looked on international co- 
operation as anything except an instrument 
to support their own aggressive policies, 
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Amendment to Section 406 of the Federal 
Seed Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend section 
406 of the Federal Seed Act. 

The purpose of this proposed amend- 
ment to one of the penalty provisions of 
the Federal Seed Act is intended to re- 
move the stigma of having petty and un- 
knowing violations of the Federal Seed 
Act by reputable businessmen in the seed 
industry being classified as criminal 
violations. 

This amendment will enable the Gov- 
ernment to hereafter have the option to 
bring civil proceedings for violations 0 
the Federal Seed Act in addition to crim- 
inal actions. In civil proceedings the 
Government will not have to prove !n- 
tent, but in criminal actions to know- 
ingly violate the provisions of the act 
will be a factor in determining the Vv! 
lator’s guilt. 
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1950 
Dentists and Their Families Can Profit 
Greatly by Inclusion in Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter in the REcorp which 
I have written. A new group has been 
formed to undertake what I consider a 
yery worthwhile cause. The cause is the 
inclusion of all self-employed dentists 
throughout the United States in social- 
security coverage Starting in 1955. Be- 
ing a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee who has devoted many 
years of study and thought to the inclu- 
sion of self-employed professionals in 
the system, I am fully in accord with this 
effort. The group is the Congress of 
American Dentists for OASI. The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the president 
of the group, I think fully expresses my 
views on the importance of the goal they 
are trying to achieve: 

May 9, 1955. 
J. GARRETT REILLY, D. D. S., 
President, Congress of American Dentists 
jor OASI, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Dr. RELY: I am extremely pleased 
that the Congress of American Dentists for 
OASI has been founded and is prepared to 
work on a nationwide basis to help get social 
security for the self-employed members of 
your important profession. 

Now that you have organized to accomplish 
this worthwhile objective, I would like to 
point out that your group has no time to 
lose if the dentists of this Nation—approxi- 
mately 75,000 strong—expect to receive cover- 
age under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system without being penalized. 

Let me explain what I mean by this word 
“penalized.” 

Social Security benefits are calculated on 
the average wage received by a worker from 
January 1, 1951, until he reaches the age of 
retirement. However, the law provides that 
& worker, in making this calculation, may 
drop out his 4 years of lowest earnings. 

Zero earnings under covered employment, 
of course, will pull down his average wage. 

Other professional groups first brought in- 
to the system this year will not be penalized 
because they can drop out the 4 years, 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1954. 

However, if dentists were not included un- 
til after April 15, 1956, they would have zero 
farnings for 1955 to pull their average wage 
cown. For example, one whose wage com- 
putation is based on the maximum $4,200 
for 4 years but must include a year of zero 
farnings has an average wage for the 5 years 
of $3,560, instead of having benefit entitle- 
ment figured on $4,200 for the period. 

P But, as the self-employed only pay their 
Social Security tax for 1955 when they pay 
their income tax on April 15, 1956, if dentists 
are brought into the system before that date 
and pay their 1955 Social Security tax then, 
they would have no years of zero earnings 
- their record and, as a result, would get 
the maximum Social Security benefits if they 
earn $4,200 a year. 

, mportant too is the fact that, under the 
wocial Security system, those nearing the 
age of 65 will be entitled to coverage if they 
are in the program half the time between 
1951 and the date they reach the age of 65 
{alter using the drop out) with a minimum 
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necessary coverage of 6 quarters (18 months). 
Therefore, the sooner those nearing retire- 
ment age can join the system the better for 
them. 

In the past some associations have opposed 
dentists entering the Social Security System 
largely on the theory that many dentists nev- 
er retire and, therefore, would not receive” 
the old-age-retirement benefits themselves. 

Of course, we know that a good many den- 
tists, men whose work is very delicate and 
who almost always must stand on their feet, 
do retire at or about the age of 65. How- 
ever, even if the old argument of some of 
the organizations was true, we must face 
the fact that, unfortunately, some dentists 
do die leaving widows and minor children 
and some dentists are forced to retire be- 
cause of ill health. 

If my bill, H. R. 6049, to include dentists 
becomes law what can social security mean 
to the self-employed dentist and his family? 
If self-employed dentists are given coverage, 
a dentist who has an average net income of 
$4,200 a year, or more, and who has a wife 
and two children, would have protection for 


. them if he died in the amount of $200 a 


month tax free until the older child reached 
the age of 18. At that time, the monthly 
benefit would drop to $162.80 a month until 
the younger child reaches the age of 18. 
After that there would be no benefits until 
the widow reached that age of 65 when her 
benefits would be resumed at the rate of 
$81.40 a month unless she remarried. 

If the children were age 6 and 4, these 
payments would amount to $32,000 assuming 
that the mother and children live until the 
younger child reaches the age of 18. 

The widow, if she lives to age 65 would 
then have a life expectancy of 14 or more 
years and her benefits, in addition to the 
above mentioned $32,000, would be in excess 
of $13,000. 

It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the social-security system would also 
provide a maximum lump-sum payment of 
$255 to cover funeral expenses. 

An income of $81.40 a month is equivalent 
to $976 a year. It would take $32,500 of ac- 
cumulated capital invested in Government 
bonds at 3 percent to produce an annual in- 
come of $975. 

I will also mention the benefits available 
to dentists upon retirement. If a dentist 
should retire after the age of 65 and had 
earned an average of $4,200 a year, he would 
receive a monthly tax-free income of $108.50 
which would be increased to $162.80 when 
his wife also reaches the age of 65. At the 
age of 72 old-age insurance benefits would 
be paid to him as an outright annuity. 

In addition, the law provides for a waiver 
of premium for a person who becomes totally 
disabled before age 65. Because of this pro- 
tection, a disabled individual can qualify 
for full benefits at 65 even though full con- 
tributions have not been paid. 

For all of this protection the dentist with 
a net income of $4,200 or more a year would 
pay premiums of $126 annually. The pre- 
mium would rise by a series of steps begin- 
ning in 1960 to a maximum premium—be- 
ginning with the year 1975—of $252 annually. 

Many dentists have already received social- 
security credits. Among these are those who 
have served in the Armed Forces, dentists 
employed in medical departments of busi- 
ness and industry, those employed on hos- 
pital staffs, laboratories, and clinics oper- 
ated for a profit, and many of those employed 
by educational institutions and other non- 
profit groups. Under the present law, how- 
ever, self-employed dentists have little op- 
portunity to participate in the program and 
maintain an insured status. 

With the present high income-tax rates, 
it is difficult for any individual to set aside 
substantial savings for his dependents. This, 
of course, is particularly true for those with 
moderate incomes. The young dentist start- 
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ing his private practice usually has high 
expenses and heavy family obligations at a 
time when: his income is relatively low. 
Death of the young dentist at this time is 
a real hardship on his widow and children 
and social-security payments might be the 
one thing which could keep the family to- 
gether. 

It is difficult to have a comprehensive and 
fair social-security system with some indi- 
viduals covered and some individuals not 
covered. I believe that self-employed den- 
tists, if fully informed, would generally favor 
coverage. However, knowing the deep re- 
spect Congress holds for dentists I realize 
that persuading that legislative body to in- 
clude you will continue to be difficult unless 
representative groups of dentists favor in- 
clusion. Possibly the Congress of American 
Dentists for OASI of which you are president 
will aid in starting the necessary movement. 

I do feel that the plan that you outlined 
to me of urging all of the dentists in the 
United States to record their views, pro or 
con, about inclusion in the OASI system by 
mailing a postcard to you at the above ad- 
dress is excellent. This expression of opinion, 
if those dentists sign their names and ad- 
dresses on the postcard could make a sales- 
worthy exhibit to offer the Congress as sure 
proof that the great majority of dentists want 
social security. 

Another thing to remember is that Mem- 
bers of Congress, when they go home for 
adjournment often visit their dentists for a 
checkup. Dentists interested in social secu- 
rity can greatly advance their cause by ex- 
pressing their views on social security to 
their Congressmen at that time. 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert W. KEAN, 
Member of Congress, 12th District, 
New Jersey. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted at Detroit, Mich., on May 8, 
1955, by Americans of Polish descent of 
the Detroit area, gathered to commemo- 
rate the enactment of the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas World War II resulted from the 
invasion of Poland by Nazi Germany, and 10 
years ago today a defeated Germany sued for 
an armistice. The Allied Powers cannot 
claim victor in that war since Poland is now 
occupied by an enemy power; and 

Whereas after World War II while at- 
tempting to form a democratic government 
in Poland, 16 Polish political leaders were 
imprisoned by the Russian Soviets. Today, 
long after the expiration of their sentence, 
four of these leaders are still unaccounted 
for. Poles everywhere express their grati- 
tude to the United States for its humani- 
tarian action in demanding their release; and 
hopes that these demands will be fruitful; 
and 

Whereas 2 years after the Korean rrmis- 
tice many American soldiers and civilians are 
still imprisoned by the Chinese Communists; 
and 

Whereas it appears that the Communist 
forces of both Russia and China are attempt- 
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ing to enslave the free world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we on this solemn occasion 
pledge our loyalty to the United States of 
America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States and the executive department take 
steps to— 

A. Demand through the United Nations 
that free elections under international con- 
trol be held in East Central Europe accom- 
panied by the withdrawl of Soviet troops and 
police forces behind the 1939 frontier. 

B. The maintenance of the Oder and 
Niesse Rivers as Poland’s western border to 
preserve peace and with economic and po- 
litical stability in Europe. 

C. Demand that Russia restore political 
freedom and independence to the countries 
she now occupies. 

D. Abandon the rearmament of Germany, 
and use peaceful steps to solve European 
problems. 

E. Repeal the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act with its policies of nationalism 
consistent with the solemn promises of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the Republican plat- 
form of 1952. 

F. Implement and carry out the spirit of 
the Refugee Act of 1953 and cease playing 
politics with human misery. 

G. Abandon support of colonialism which 
denies freedom to millions of unfortunates. 





McGregor Will Hold Conferences in 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the 17th Ohio District, 
whom I represent. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and in- 
ternational matters, and to give infor- 
mation on many troublesome subjects, I 
deem it most advisable to keep in touch 
with the people of our district so that I 
might have their views and endeavor to 
be of service to them in their personal 
problems. 

Having been assured by the leadership 
that the Congress will not be in session, 
I will again, this year, follow the pro- 
cedure of holding meetings in the court- 
houses of the 7 counties in my district. 

I have established the following 
schedule: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 22 and 
23, Ashland, Ashland County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, August 24 
and 25, Mansfield, Richland County. 

Friday and Saturday, August 26 and 
27, Mount Vernon, Knox County. 

Monday and Tuesday, August 29 and 
30, Delaware, Delaware County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, August 31 
and September 1, Newark, Licking 
County. 

Friday and Saturday, September 2 and 
3, Millersburg, Holmes County. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, September 6 
and 7, Coshocton, Coshocton County. 
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Weekdays 9a.m. to5p.m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
fhational and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United 
States. 





The Asian-African Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to discuss briefly the Asian-African 
Conference that took place in Bandung, 
Indonesia, on April 18-24 last. It is im- 
portant that its implications as they 
affect the United States and the free 
world be carefully studied by us. We 
belong to the legislative branch of our 
Government and many of our decisions 
have a direct bearing on what will result 
from the decisions made at Bandung. 

It should be a matter of gratification 
for us that when 29 nations of Asia 
and Africa met, the world found out that 
democracy is strongly entrenched in that 
area; that despite the efforts of neutral- 
ists and Communists to slant the confer- 
ence against the free world, those who 
believe in freedom asserted themselves 
and succeeded in defeating all attempts 
to make of the conference a sounding 
board for neutralism and communism. 

That we did not suspect this unex- 
pected strength of democracy in Asia 
and Africa is a lesson we should remem- 
ber. It shows that we have more friends 
than we know. In not knowing that 
we have such stalwart allies we are 
guilty of either indifference or neglect, 
and this we should correct at once. This 
is the first moral that we should draw 
from the Bandung meeting. 

The second lesson is to be drawn from 
the fact that in Bandung the conferees 
exercised restraint of the highest order. 
Their utterances and decisions showed 
dignity and sobriety. No attacks were 
made based on racism. Where we 
feared the color line would be drawn be- 
cause of the manner the participating 
countries were selected, nothing in the 
proceedings of the Conference showed 
that any of the delegates were animated 
by racism. Asia and Africa, through 
their delegates, extended to us the hand 
of friendship and good will. We should, 
in equal reciprocity, grasp that hand of 
friendship and good will. Here is where 
we can together lay the groundwork for 
peace for all mankind. 

The third lesson is that we should not 
be too hasty in judging the motives and 
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purposes of other nations. When the 
Conference was first announced, it wa 
with misgivings that the convening gf 
the meeting was received. Many fears 
were expressed. As a result, our Goy. 
ernment, through President Eisenhower 
failed to send a message of greetings t, 
the Conference. This is unfortunate 
We should have been the first ones 
welcome the Conference and to send oy; 
official greetings to the conferees, the 
majority of whom turned out to be oy; 
best friends and allies. Here the State 
Department failed us in not giving oy 
Government the correct intelligence ang 
background information. 

The fourth lesson is that as Ernest 
Lindley in his column in Newsweek aptly 
said, we cannot discount the Asians who 
in the Conference showed they have 
statesmen and diplomats of the highest 
caliber, seasoned and mature, who can 
match the best of Europe and America. 
Among these I wish to single out a for- 
mer Member of this House, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, who was the Philippines’ 
chief delegate in the Bandung Confer. 
ence. All the press dispatches were 
unanimous in acclaiming him as the 
leader of the democratic forces in the 
Conference. The Filipino people should 
be proud that in a meeting of 29 Asian 
and African nations it was a Filipino 
voice that spoke for democracy so effec- 
tively that the whole world listened. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp General 
Romulo’s speech that will go down in 
history as a classic that turned the tide 
for the free world in Bandung: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CARLOs P. 

ROMULO, MEMBER OF THE CABINET, CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE PHILIPPINE DELEGATION 10 

THE ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE, BANDUNG, 

INDONESIA 

I am proud to bring to this conference the 
greetings of the President and people of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

We of the Philippines have a profound 
sense of the great historic events dramatized 
by this unique gathering; we were, may I 
remind you, the first of the new nations to 
emerge in the great rearrangement of the 
world which began after the end of the 
Second World War. Our Republic came to 
being, freely and peacefully, on July 4, 1946. 
Since that time we have watched with proud 
solidarity and a feeling of oneness the estab- 
lishment of the other independent nations 
of a free Asia, so old and yet so new. We 
have in these 9 years taken our stand firmly 
behind the struggle of every people to be- 
come master of its own fate, to enjoy its own 
identity, to be responsible for its own acts, 
to join in the immense task of building 4 
new structure of human well-being and free 
institutions, the task, indeed, of changing 
the face of the world. To the peoples of 
Africa, already setting forth on this same 
path, we pledge our friendship and all the 
moral and practical support within our power 
to give as they join us of Asia in the great 
universal effort to better man’s estate. 

We come as members of one great family 
long separated from each other. In this 
family reunion we are here to talk of man's 
estate. But I do not think it will serve us 
well to have come here from our many C0r- 
ners of the earth to shroud the truth about 
man’s estate in platitudes, propaganda, oF 
easy self-deception. The world is too harsh 
a place for this, our problems too great, 100 
perilous, too complicated to allow us this 
luxury. This conference will justify itself 
if we share our views frankly and realistically 
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ners should. We will serve each other 
if we examine ourselves, if we state the issues 

d problems plainly as we see them, if we 
ee ify, as far as we can, our needs, our 
po our goals—and our obstacles. Let 
spe true meeting of minds on those wé 
share in common and where there are differ- 
aa let us try at least to understand them. 
; All who are represented here are certainly 
concerned with the issues of (1) colonialism 
and political freedom, (2) racial equality, 
and (3) peaceful economic growth. The 
history of the world in our time turns on 
the ways in which these issues are met and 
resolved, or not met and not resolved. We 
are part, all of us, of a time of great trans- 
formation, for each of us and for all the 
people on earth. It is a trying, difficult, dan- 
gerous time—but with it all a good time to 
be living in. Never before, surely, have so 
many people been consciously @ part of the 
history through which they were living. We 
in this room are, for our brief moment, a 
part of this history. How do we see it? How 
do we understand it? 

To begin with, the very fact that we have 
come together here in this manner illus- 
trates the great new fact that these issues 
of freedom, equality, and growth are no 
longer merely national problems but world 
problems. Indeed, the United Nations was 
created as an attempt to grapple with this 
great new fact. In one sense, this confer- 
ence suggests that for the peoples of Asia 
and Africa the United Nations has inade- 
quately met the need for establishing com- 
mon ground for peoples seeking peaceful 
change and development. But I think we 
must also say that if the United Nations has 
peen weak and limited in its progress toward 
these goals, it is because the United Nations 
is still much more a mirror of the world than 
an effective instrument for changing it. It 
has been in existence only 9 years, and 
through that time always subject to all the 
pressures and difficulties of national rivalries 
and power conflicts, large and small. It isa 
place where man, not quite yet a reasonable 
animal, is trying very hard to become one. 

We do not have to be satisfied with the 
rate of progress being made. But neither 
can we be blind to the great changes that 
have taken place in so short a time. The 
world is a very different place from what it 
was a scant 15 years ago, and hence the 
United Nations is a very different body from 
the old League of Nations. A primary dif- 
ference is the presence of the new spokes- 
men for Asian and African peoples who never 
allow the Western representatives to forget 
that the United Nations Charter pledged the 
freedom and self-determination of all peo- 
ples and that there are peoples in Asia and 
Africa who take that pledge with literal seri- 
ousness, and who will not rest until it is 
redeemed. 

The majority of independent nations rep- 
Tesented here won their independence only 
within the last decade. Who would have 
been bold enough, 20 years ago, to predict 
that this would be so? Who will be bold 
enough now to say how soon or how slowly 
those peoples in Africa strong enough to win 
it will acquire the right to face their own 
problems in their own way on their own 
responsibility? The handwriting of history 
is spread on the wall: But not everybody 
reads it the same way or interprets simi- 
larly what he reads there. We know the 
age of European empire is at an end; not 
all Europeans know that yet. Not all Asians 
or Africans have been or are still aware that 
they must make themselves the conscious 
struments of historic decision. 

Political freedom has been won by many 
diferent means. The British surrendered 
Power in southern Asia because they knew 
they could no longer maintain it and were 
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Wise enough to base their action on reality. 
The French and Dutch had to be forced to 


the 


same conclusion. The United States has 
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at times appeared to us lacking in consis- 
tency and vigor in upholding the right of 
non-self-governing peoples to independence. 
It has on some issues leaned heavily in favor 
of colonial powers and has sometimes dis- 
heartened us because of its failure to make 
its actions dovetail with its ideals of equal- 
ity and freedom. We think that this was 
more than regrettable; we think it has been 
unwise. Let it be stated in fairness how- 
ever that uniquely among the colonial pow- 
ers the United States in our case made a 
formal pledge of independence, fixed a date 
for it 10 years in advance, and fully and 
honorably redeemed that pledge. True, we 
fought ceaselessly for our freedom and never 
gave up our struggle and we earned it when 
it came. But we of the Phillippines have 
directly experienced the basic good faith of 
the United States in our own relationship 
and we feel that the principles upon which 
it was based will ultimately prevail. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this con- 
ference will help remind all the Western 
powers that the issue of political independ- 
ence for subject peoples does not depend on 
their goodwill or slow access of wisdom or 
virtue. The age of empire is being helped 
into oblivion by the aroused will and action 
of people determined to be masters of their 
own fate. Those of us here who have al- 
ready won our independence were only the 
initiators of this process. All the others, 
almost all now in Africa, stand at various 
points along their own roads to full self- 
determination. There is much, of course, 
one cannot readily foresee. But everything 
we know and understand about history as- 
sures us that whatever new travails the fu- 
ture holds, the old structure of Western 
empire will and must pass from the scene. 
Will it expire quietly and in dignity? Will 
it go out crashing violenty? That will de- 
pend on many things. But the end is not 
in doubt. 

There are at least three things more to be 
said here about this matter of national po- 
litical freedom: 

First, it is perilously easy in this world .for 
national independence to be more fiction 
than fact. Because it expresses the deepest 
desires of sO many people in the world, it 
can be unscrupulously used as a shibboleth, 
as a facade, as an instrument for a new and 
different kind of subjection. I know that on 
this score there are violently different opin- 
ions in the world. I can recall how new 
nations like India, Indonesia, and Ceylon 
were called puppets of imperialism when 
they were newly born to freedom. And of 
course, the Philippine Republic has been 
described by these same sources as a mere 
tool of the United States. On the other 
hand, there is the way some of us view the 
position of certain other countries which 
from our own perspective we consider as sub- 
servient to other powers. I wonder if in such 
countries you could read in the press or hear 
in the public speeches of their spokesmen 
anything resembling the open criticism and 
other attacks that were common fare in 
places like India and the Philippines even 
before independence? I wonder if any of 
the spokesmen of these countries would 
ever speak as freely in criticism of the bigger 
country to which they feel friendly or allied 
as, say, we in the Philippines speak our 
minds about the United States? I am sure 
you will forgive my frankness, but in this 
land of the ingenious and artistic wajang, 
of the wonderful Indonesian shadow play 
and puppet shows, I think we ought to say 
plainly to each other when we think a pup- 
pet is a puppet. 

Secondly, is political freedom achieved 
when the national banner rises over the seat 
of government, the foreign ruler goes, and 
the power passes into the hands of our own 
leaders? Is the struggle for national inde- 
pendence the struggle to substitute a local 
oligarchy for the foreign oligarchy? Or is it 
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just the beginning of the conquest of real 
freedom by the people of the land? Is there 
political freedom where only one political 
party may rule? Is there political freedom 
where dissent from the policy of the govern- 
ment means imprisonment or worse? It 
strikes me that autocratic rule, control of 
the press, and the police state are exactly 
the worst features of some colonialist sys- 
tems against which we have fought all our 
lives and against which so many of us are 
still fighting. Is this really the model of the 
freedom we seek? Or is it the free interplay 
of contending parties, the open competition 
of ideas and political views in the market 
place, the freedom of a man to speak up as 
he chooses, be he right or wrong? I know 
there are many possible answers to these 
questions. But for my part and for my peo- 
ple, may I say plainly that we regard the 
struggle for freedom as an unending, con- 
stant, unremitting demand upon us, that 
with all our acknowledged failings, faults, 
and weaknesses, we are seeking to build in 
our land a society in which the freedom of 
our Republic will truly become the freedom 
of every one of its citizens. 


Finally, in this world of contending great 
powers, the independence of the small or 
weak nation is at best a precarious and fragile 
thing. Obviously, the ultimate greater free- 
dom will lie in a greater coherence, a uniting 
of regional interests, in the creation of 
counterbalancing moral, economic, and phys- 
ical strength, in the greatest possible com- 
mon action by all to avert the disaster of 
a new world war. Let us face squarely up 
to the fact that within the Nation we can 
regain our self-respect and grapple with our 
local problems but that for the primary goals 
of economic transformation and well-being 
and peace, the Nation no longer suffices. 
Western European man today is paying the 
terrible price for preserving too long the 
narrow and inadequate instrument of the 
nation state. We of Asia and Africa are 
emerging into this world as new nation 
states in an epoch when nationalism, as 
such, can solve only the least of our problems 
and leaves us powerless to meet the more 
serious ones. We have to try to avoid re- 
peating all of Europe’s historic errors. We 
have to have the imagination and courage 
to put ourselves in the forefront of the at- 
tempt to create a 20th-century world based 
on the true interdependence of peoples. 

I have said that besides the issues of co- 
lonialism and political freedom, all of us 
here are concerned with the matter of racial 
equality. This is a touchstone, I think, for 
most of us assembled here and the peoples 
we represent. The systems and the man- 
ners of it have varied, but there has not been 
and there is not a western colonial regime, 
which has not imposed, to a greater or lesser 
degree, on the people it ruled, the doctrine 
of their own racial inferiority. We have 
known, and some of us still know, the sear- 
ing experience of being demeaned in our 
own lands, of being systematically relegated 
to subject status not only politically and 
economically, and militarily—but racially as 
well. Here was a stigma that could be ap- 
plied to rich and poor alike, to prince and 
slave, boss man and workingman, landlord 
and peasant, scholar and ignoramus. To 
bolster his rule, to justify his own power 
to himself, western white man assumed that 
his superiority lay in his very genes, in the 
color of his skin. This made the lowliest 
drunken sot superior, in colonial society, to 
the highest product of culture and scholar- 
ship and industry among the subject people. 

I do not think in this company I have 
to labor the full import of this pernicious 
doctrine and practice. Ido not think I have 
to try to measure the rule played by this 
racism as a driving force in the development 
of the nationalist movements in our many 
lands. For many it has made the goal of 
regaining a status of simple manhood the 
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be-all and end-all of a lifetime of devoted 
struggle and sacrifice. 

Today this type of western racism survives 
in virulent form only in certain parts of 
Africa, notably in the Union of South Africa, 
but certainly in many other places as well 
on that vast continent. Against this every 
decent man on earth has to set his face. In 
the United Nations the Asian and African 
states have again and again forced this issue 
on the unwilling attention of the other mem- 
bers. There we could see palpably the ex- 
tent to which western men have had to be- 
come defensive about their past racist atti- 
tudes. Few of the western countries were 
willing to go far enough in condemning the 
racial practices of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. They have yet to 
learn, it seems, how deeply this issue cuts 
and how profoundly it unites nonwestern 
peoples who may disagree on all sorts of 
questions. Again, we can only hope that 
this conference serves as a sober and yet 
jolting reminder to them that the day of 
western racism is passing along with the 
day of western power over nonwestern peo-~ 
ples. Its survival in any form can only hang 
like an albatross around the necks of those 
many people in the West who sincerely seek 
to build a freer and better world. 

No less than this can be said. But there 
is something more, too. It is one of our 
heaviest responsibilities, we of Asia and 
Africa, not to fall ourselves into the racist 
trap. We will do this if we let ourselves 
be drawn insensibly—or deliberately—into 
any kind of counterracism, if we respond to 
the white man’s prejudice against us as 
nonwhites with prejudice against whites 
simply because they are white. What a 
triumph this would be for racism if it should 
come about. How completely we would de- 
feat ourselves and all who have ever strug- 
gled in our countries to be free. There is 
no more dangerous or immoral or absurd 
idea than the idea of any kind of policy or 
grouping based on color or race as such. 
This would, in the deepest sense, mean giv- 
ing up all hope of human freedom in our 
time. I think that over the generations the 
deepest source of our own confidence in our- 
selves had to come from the deeply rooted 
knowledge that the white man was wrong; 
that in proclaiming the superiority of his 
race, qua race, he stamped himself with his 
own weakness and confirmed all the rest of 
us in our dogged conviction tht we could 
and would reassert ourselves as men. 

Our quarrel with racism is that it sub- 
stitutes the accident of skin color for judg- 
ment of men as men. Counterracism would 
have us do the same: to lump white men 
by their supposed racial grouping and govern 
our acts and reactions accordingly. It is our 
task to rise above this noxious nonsense. 
We have the responsibility to remain aware 
that this kind of racist attitude has been 
the practice, not of all white men but only 
of some, that it flies in the face of their own 
profoundest religious beliefs and political 
goals and aspirations, that in almost all 
western lands, and especially in the United 
States, the internal struggle against racism 
and all its manifestations has been going on 
steadily and victoriously. 

We have the responsibility to acknowledge 
more than this; this business of racism, or 
other things like it, is an outcropping of one 
of many human weaknesses that we all share. 
The racism of western white man has played 
an especially prominent role in history be- 
cause the western man associated it with 
the establishment of his great power over so 
many nonwestern peoples. As such, it de- 
serves the special and prominent place it 
must have in the thinking and feeling of 
everyone. But we must also soberly ask our- 
selves: Is there a single society or culture 
represented in this conference which does 
not in some degree have its counterpart of 
this kind of prejudice and ignorance? 
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Where is the society in which men have 
not in some manner divided themselves for 
political, social, and economic purposes, by 
wholly irrational and indefensible categories 
of status, birth, and yes, even skin color? 
It was a major part of the greatness of 
India’s immortal leader Mahatma Gandhi, 
that he devoted so much of his fruitful life 
of selflessness and sacrifice to a struggle 
against precisely this kind of thing in Indian 
life. Would that we all gave as much time 
to the mote in our own eye as we give to 
denouncing the beam in the eye of another. 

Surely we are entitled to our resentment 
and rejection of white racism wherever it 
exists. But we are also called upon, as 
honest men who want to better man’s estate 
wherever and whatever he is, to acknowledge 
that in degreé we all suffer from the same 
sin of ignorance and immorality. I ask you 
to remember that just as western political 
thought has given us all so many of our 
basic ideas of political freedom, justice, and 
equity, it is western science which in this 
generation has exploded the mythology of 
race. Let us not preserve stupid racial su- 
perstitions which belong to the past. Let 
us work to remove this ugly disease wherever 
it is rooted, whether it be among western 
men or among ourselves. 

Lastly, I have said that all of us here are 
concerned with peaceful economic growth. 
This brings us closest of all to the hub, 
the center, the heart of our common pre- 
occupations, because the political forms and 
methods we seek and choose, the social ideas 
and ideals we embrace, are all wrapped up 
in the way in which we strive for growth. 
Economic growth, economic change, trans- 
formation of our backward and inadequate 
economies—these we all seek. These we 
must seek, else we stagnate and die. After 
all, it is precisely because the billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa have begun 
in our time to strive for a better economic 
stake in life that most of us are here today. 
This is the great new overwhelming fact of 
this century. The way in which this is 
achieved will fix the shape of history for all 
future men. 

We all confront the staggering facts of 
our economic backwardness. This has been 
partly due to factors of climate, geography, 
and the stubborn survival of obsolete social 
patterns. But it has also in large measure 
and perhaps decisively been the result of 
patterns imposed upon us by Western colo- 
nialism. This heritage is the heaviest bur- 
den we carry with us into the new epoch of 
national freedom. The great masses of our 
people live in a state of rural poverty. We 
need to diversify our economies. We need 
to industrialize in accordance with our re- 
sources and needs. We have to win a more 
balanced place in the market places of the 
world. We have to do this in a manner that 
will effectively raise the standard of living 
of our people. These are the things we have 
fought for. These are the things that some 
of us here are still fighting for. For these 
things above all, we have needed to be free 
to seek our own way. 

But let us not have too many illusions 
about national independence. We arrive in 
the world as nations in the middle of the 
20th century, not the 19th or the 18th. We 
have to strive to become nations in a time 
when history has already passed from the 
nation to larger units of economic and so- 
cial coherence: the region, the continent, 
the world. It is a world as envisioned by 
Rabindranath Tagore, “not divided into frag- 
ments by narrow domestic walls * * *.’ 
The idea of national self-sufficiency served 
the Western World only for a short time as 
@ means to effective growth. Indeed, the 
great travail of the Western World, its con- 
flicts, rivalries, and wars have derived in 
no small degree from the fact that the na- 
tion, as such, has outlived its usefulness as 
an instrument of progress. Not even the 
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great powers of today can stand alone, much 
less newly emergent states weak in every. 
thing but the will to grow. In this 20th 
century world the sober fact is that a purely 
national economy is an illusion. We cannot 
start where, say, England started two cen. 
turies ago. We have to make our places jp 
a world that has already made tremendoys 
advances technologically and where economic 
interdependence has become the key to effec. 
tive economic development and growth. 

Considering the present state of the world, 
with its profound conflicts and insecurities, 
this may be viewed by some as a crippling 
disadvantage. But in a very real sense, ang 
a more hopeful sense, it is rather an advan. 
tage if we can but grasp it. It means that 
we need not go through the equivalent of 
the decades and centuries of ugly, painfy), 
and costly development which occurred jy 
most western countries. It means that if 
circumstances favor it, we can make use of 
the most ultramodern technologies to trans. 
form ourselves more rapidly, to make new 
and hitherto unforeseen use of our resources, 
Who knows yet what the new potentialities 
of nuclear power are going to mean for Asia 
and Africa? It is obvious that the real world 
we live in does not at this moment offer 
much promise of any early opportunity to 
find out. But here we have one of the 
real stakes we all share in preserving the 
peace, in creating international instruments 
which will put men to work for man’s growth 
instead of his destruction. 

Our fate is bound up with the fate of the 
whole world. National isolation, in any real 
sense, is an impossibility in our time, wheth- 
er we think of an ideal world uniting its 
human and natural resources for the well- 
being of all, or the real world, deeply divided 
and groping its way to decisions that will in 
one way or another affect every person on 
earth. The fact is that we will need greater 
world coherence than we have now if we are 
to thrive. The fact is that the effective 
mobilization of world capital and resources 
will be absolutely vital to us in the process 
of mobilizing our own capital and our own 
resources. The fact is that these things will 
depend in great measure on the further 
course of the conflicts that now govern all 
world affairs. It is pure illusion to think 
that we can be independent of these big 
facts. 

But this by no means leaves us helpless 
to act in our own interest. It does not mean 
that we have no choice but to leave the great 
decisions to others. Quite the contrary. 
Quite the contrary, because it is precisely in 
our lands, in our continents, that the most 
iniportant decisions are going to be made. 
And it is we who will make them, by what 
we do or by what we do not do in the coming 
years. 

It could be that Russia’s bombs or Amer- 
ica’s bombs will determine the future shape 
of the world and the fate of humanity. 
If it comes to that the tragedy will be total: 
it will make all we say or do here or any- 
where else quite irrelevant. Reason will 
die and the survivors will move as best they 
can into a new epoch of savagery. But! 
do not think the great decisions will come 
that way. I think the shape of the world 
is going to be determined in large measure 
by the way in which the peoples of Asia and 
Africa go about the business of transforming 
their lives and their societies. 

What do we want? How do we propose to 
seek it? These are the questions on which 
the fate of the world really turns. In not 
fully understanding this, many in the west- 


ern world commit their most tragic blunder. 
For our part, we of Asia and Africa have to 
face up squarely to the big choices that lie 
before us. We have to try to understand 


as clearly as we can exactly what they mean. 

There are certain things in all our minds 
on this matter. We all want to the best ol 
our power and wisdom to seek change 12 
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enius of our own various cul- 
— a gah es We all want no more 
oe exploitation of our wealth for the 
forest of foreign interests. We do not want 
ber future development to turn out to be 
smother alien graft on our lives. We want 
~s development to raise the physical and 
teational standards of our peoples. What 
ae lead to these ends? How do we begin 
to face up to these vast and formidable 

eks? 

“see is no magic wand or automatic for- 
mula to bring about social and economic 
change. It means that we have to assume 
our own heavy responsibilities. It means 
mobilizing people, mobilizing resources. It 
means great toil, flexibility, adaptability, 
intelligence. But it also means defining our 
coal. Is our goal just so many new indus- 
tries or factories, new dams or bridges or 
transportation systems? Or is our goal the 
petterment and the greater freedom, through 
these and other things, of the lives of the 

PO yle? 

PrThis is no simple rhetorical question. 
Wrapped up in it are all the troubled issues 
of our time. And because according to the 
joint communique of the Bogor Conference 
“the basic purpose of this Conference is that 
the countries concerned should become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another’s point of 
view,” may I outline for you our views on 
the possible choices open to us. 

‘here is one road to change which some 
countries have adopted and which offer itself 
to the rest of us as @ possible choice. This 
is the road which proposes total change 
through total power, through avowed dicta- 
torship and the forcible manipulation of 
men and means to achieve certain ends, the 
rigid control of all thought and expression, 
the ruthless suppression of all opposition, 
the pervasive control of human life in all 
spheres by a single, tightly run, self-selected 
organization of elite individuals. I know 
that an elaborate series of phrases and ra- 
tionalization are often used to describe this 
system. But Iam concerned not with propa- 
ganda myths. I am concerned with realities. 
I think we all have to be concerned with 
what this system offers and what it means. 

Does the road to greater freedom really lie 
through an indefinite period of less freedom? 
Is it for this that we have in this generation 
raised our heads and taken up the struggle 
against foreign tyrannies? 

Has all the sacrifice, struggle, and devo- 
tion, all been, then, for the purpose of replac- 
ing foreign tyranny by domestic tyranny? 

Do we fight to regain our manhood from 
western colonial rulers only to surrender it 
to rulers among ourselves who seize the 
power to keep us enslaved? 

Is it true, can it be true, in this vastly 
developed 20th century, that national prog- 
ress must be paid for with the individual 
well-being and freedom of millions of peo- 
ple? Can we really believe that this price 
will, in some dim and undefined future time, 
be redeemed by the well-being and freedom 
of the yet unborn? 

The philosophers of this system have an- 
Swered this question through their doctrine 
of the so-called withering away of the state. 
But the rulers who have established their 
power in real Mfe and not in the realm of 
bookish dreams have abandoned this tenet 
of their faith. We have had ample oppor- 
tunity to witness over more than a genera- 
tion now that this kind of power, once 
established, roots itself more and more 
deeply, gets more and more committed to 
perpetuating itself. Moreover, and the 
whole logic of human experience throws its 
Weight into the scale, this system of power 
becomes inherently expansionist. It cannot 
accept the premise of peace with opponents 
Outside its borders any more than it can make 
Peace with opponents inside its borders. It 
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seeks and must seek to crush all opposition, 
wherever it exists. 

This road is open before many of us. The 
gateway to it is strewn with sweet-smelling 
garlands of phrases and promises and high 
sentiment. But once you march through it, 
the gate clangs behind you. The policeman 
becomes master and your duty thereafter is 
forever to say aye. Even those who enjoy 
the role of mastery must know that this 
system devours its own. 

No, my friends, I don’t think we have 
come to where we are, only to surrender 
blindly to a new superbarbarism, a new su- 
perimperalism, a new superpower. We do 
not want leaderships in our countries sub- 
servient to foreign rulers, be they in London 
or Paris, The Hague, or Washington, or, we 
must add, Moscow. I think our peoples want 
to worship the Almighty and live in accord- 
ance with His laws, to better their lot, to 
educate themselves and their children, raise 
themselves from the degradation of want and 
disease and misery, by holding up their own 
heads and acting freely to achieve these 
great and difficult aims by their own free 
means in partnership with similarly dedi- 
cated people everywhere in the world. 

That is the freedom of the democratic way 
of life. That is the freedom we want all 
the peoples of Asia and Africa to enjoy. 
That is the freedom that President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines had in mind 
when he authored the Pacific Charter which 
enshrines the dignity of man, his well-be- 
ing, his security, his progress, his nation’s 
right to self-determination. The Philippine 
delegation is here not only to reiterate the 
ideals of that charter but to underscore in 
this conference that it is the sense of the 
Filipino people that such right of self-de- 
termination includes the right of nations to 
decide exclusively by themselves their ability 
to assume the responsibilities inherent in an 
independent political status. This is the 
time for Asia and Africa to reassert this 
principle and serve notice to the world that 
only by its unqualified acceptance by every- 
one can there be peace and justice for all 
mankind. 

The success of this conference will be 
measured net only by what we do for our- 
selves but also by what we do for the entire 
human community. Large as is the cause 
of Asia, there is a cause even larger. It is 
the cause of the human family in a world 
struggling to liberate itself from the chaos 
of international anarchy. In short, our 
cause is the cause of man. If the voice com- 
ing out of this conference speaks for Asia 
and Africa alone, the words will have energy 
and force but they will make no claim on 
history. But if our voice speaks for man— 
man as world citizen rather than world war- 
rior—then we can return to our peoples with 
the knowledge that we have served them as 
they need most to be served. 

Fellow delegates, our strength flows not 
out of our number though the numbers we 
represent are great. It flows out of our 
perception of history and out of vital pur- 
pose for tomorrow. If that purpose is 
stained by resentment or desire for revenge 
then this conference will be a fragile and 
forgetful thing. Let us, therefore, draw 
strength not from the hurts of past or pres- 
ent but from our common hopes—hopes that 
can come to life in all peoples everywhere. 
And if the test of that strength should be 
our ability to forgive, then let it be said that 
we were the giants of our time. 


Let us invoke the blessing and the guid- 
ance of Almighty God over our deliberations 
so that this conference may prove to be the 
radiating center of the divine injunction 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
and we may help to make the East and West 
live together as enjoined by our ancient 
Asian creed, “We are all brothers under the 
canopy of heaven.” 
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We Question George Humphrey’s 
Judgment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the following text of a splendid 
speech made by our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Eucene J. McCartuy, of Minne- 
sota, at the annual Jefferson-Jackson 
dinner of the Young Democratic Club of 
York, Pa., on Saturday evening, April 23: 
ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY AND TAX POLICIES OF 





SECRETARY OF THE ‘TREASURY GEORGE 
HUMPHREY 
(By Eucene J. McCartHy, Member of 


Congress ) 

It is difficult to find or establish a frame 
of reference for criticism of the present ad- 
ministration. Even before President Eisen- 
hower was elected, it was stated by one of his 
chief supporters, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
that we should not expect him to have a 
clear stand on issues but anticipate that he 
would act on the basis of subconscious prin- 
ciples. We have since been assured that his 
appointments—Cabinet positions and oth- 
ers—are men of good will. If one questions 
program or policy, he is readily accused of 
questioning the integrity and the good in- 
tentions of these governmental officials. 
Mistakes do occur. Republican defenders 
say the President is not responsible because 
he was not informed. It was contended in 
a Washington newspaper recently that the 
“kitchen cabinet” should be held responsible. 
Apparently having excused the President, 
the current move is to excuse the Cabinet 
and to lay responsibility, if it is necessary to 
do so, on the third level of officials in the 
present administration. 

I do not tonight intend to criticize the 
President, nor the third-level Government 
officials, nor even those in the second or 
Cabinet level who are not considered strong 
men or important influences on Government. 
I would like, however, to take up with you 
the record and the policies of Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey, who is gen- 
erally accepted as being the strongest man 
in the Eisenhower Cabinet. The story of 
his appointment as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has, insofar as I know, never been 
fully reported. Politically he calied him- 
self a Taft man before the 1952 convention. 
He is reported to have worked in some man- 
ner, although there is no extensive public 
record, for the election of President Eisen- 
hower. Again according to a report, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury on the 
recommendation of Gen. Lucius Clay. 
Whatever his background and whoever his 
supporters were, George Humphrey seemed 
quite ready to assume the duties of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Apparently he al- 
most immediately impressed President Eisen- 
hower, who said, shortly after he took office, 
that “In Cabinet meetings I always wait for 
George Humphrey to speak. I sit back and 
listen to the others talk while he doesn’t say 
anything. But I know that when he speaks 
up he will say just what Iam thinking.” If 
this is actually the case, it would seem quite 
unnecessary for George Humphrey to speak 
at all to the President unless the President 
preferred to have Humphrey tell the other 
Cabinet members what he, the President, 
was thinking rather than tell them himself. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, as @ man 
responsible largely for fiscal and economic 
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policy of the United States, has when he 
took office, I assume, some sense of respon- 
sibility with regard to statements made by 
Republicans in the course of the 1952 cam- 
paign. There were, of course, the regular, 
expected denunciations of taxes in general, 
promises of tax reduction, of balancing the 
budget, and reducing the national debt. 
Some Republicans spoke of imposing a 25- 
percent limitation on personal income taxes, 
charging that the graduated scale as it ex- 
isted In the law was immoral. There were 
many Republicans who denounced the cor- 
porate profits tax and others who said that 
the excise taxes were iniquitous. They ex- 
pressed general dissatisfaction with what 
their candidate called treadmill prosperity 
and spoke of stabilizing and at the same time 
expanding our economy. The Republican 
platform promised to “aid small business in 
every practicable way.” “The Republican 
Party will create,” the platform said, “con- 
ditions providing for farm prosperity and 
stability safeguarding the farmers inde- 
pendence and opening opportunities for 
young people in rural communities.” These 
in general were the promises and the pro- 
gram with regard to Government finance and 
the American economy. 

Let us look now to the performance. In 
the first 3 years of the present administra- 
tion, there has been a budget deficit each 
year, and it is estimated that the deficit for 
fiscal 1956 will be approximately $214 billion. 
If this estimate is correct, the 4-year Re- 
publican administration will show an in- 
crease in the national debt from approxi- 
mately $259 billion at the end of fiscal 1952, 
to approximately $276 billion at the end of 
fiscal 1956—an increase of approximately $17 
billion. The Republicans have attempted to 
distinguish between good and bad deficits— 
the standard being for the most part that 
a deficit occurring under a Democratic ad- 
ministration is a bad deficit, whereas one 
occuring under a Republican administration 
is a good deficit. A sharper distinction has 
been made by one observer who states the 
difference in these terms: That the Demo- 
crats spend more than they collect, whereas 
the Republicans collect less than they spend. 
Promises to give the country something other 
than treadmill prosperity have been par- 
tially fulfilled, but in a negative way. The 
gross national product declined by approxi- 
mately $71, billion in 1954. Talk of 100 per- 
cent of parity for farmers in the market place 
does not stand up well in view of the pres- 
ent parity ratio of approximately 86. The 
fact that farm income is generally down and 
that the number of people living on farms is 
declining does not square very well with the 
Republican platform statement that it would 
create conditions providing for farm prosper- 
ity and stability and that it would open op- 
portunities for young people in rural com- 
munities. The rate of small business failures 
has increased. 

Of course the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not entirely responsible for these develop- 
ments any more than he would be entirely 
responsible if the level of prosperity had in- 
creased, if farm income were high, if unem- 
ployment were reduced. There are limits to 
what Government can do in the way of di- 
recting the American economy and fortu- 
nately, also, as result of the passage of legis- 
lation such as the social security program, 
the farm program, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Act, and similar legislation, 
limitations were placed upon the disastrous 
effects which the operation of an entirely free 
economy and unrestrained competition 
might have upon the domestic economy of 
the United States. Nonetheless, Govern- 
ment policy, particularly fiscal policy, does 
have an important bearing upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation. 
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Let us look at the record of the adminis- 
tration. Shortly after being established in 
the position of authority, the Secretary of 
the Treasury initiated what was called a 
hard-money policy. This hard-money pol- 
icy essentially involved an increase in in- 
terest rates so that those who had to borrow 
money would be required to pay more to 
those persons and institutions who were 
lending it. The tight-money policy has 
since been reversed or at least modified. 
The experiment, however, was expensive. 
For example, on one long-term Government 
bond issue, the Secretary of the Treasury 
set an interest of 3% percent, which was 30 
percent higher than the previous rate of 
2% percent. This issue was extremely popu- 
lar. It was oversubscribed by five times. 
The taxpayers of the country will pay in 
added interest on this bond issue alone over 
the life period of the bonds approximately 
$200 million. Interest rates on other Gov- 
ernment securities were also increased and 
the increased interest rate spread through- 
out the entire economy. Although the ad- 
ministration has had to retreat from its ex- 
treme position on interest rates, its general 
policy has been one of tightening the money 
market and increasing the cost of money to 
borrowers. There is evidence that the econ- 
omy is recovering now, but, I think, there is 
no question but what it was staggered and 
seriously hurt by the hard-money policy. 

In the field of taxation, the attitude of the 
administration, or at least of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is becoming clear. There 
has been, of course, no general attack upon 
all taxation, as was indicated there might be 
in the campaign. The direction of the ad- 
ministration’s tax policy is indicated in the 
administration’s support of two major tax 
changes. First, in its support of the divi- 
dend exemption provision in the 1954 tax 
law, and in its more recent opposition to the 
$20 income-tax credit proposed in the 84th 
Congress. The administration argued for 
the dividend exemption on the grounds that 
this would eliminate double taxation. It is 
significant to note, however, that at the 
same time the administration was asking 
for an extension of the regular corporate 
profits tax. I think it fair to ask the ques- 
tion as to why, if the administration was 
concerned about double taxation, it did not 
simply recommend that the corporate prof- 
its be reduced and the complicated provi- 
sions with regard to dividend exemptions not 
be injected into the tax program. This 
would have been the simple way to elimi- 
nate so-called double taxation. As a matter 
of fact, however, the corporate profits tax is 
to a large extent a regressive tax which falls 
upon the purchaser of the corporation’s prod- 
ucts or services—to a large extent, therefore, 
in the nature of a sales tax. Dividend ex- 
emption, however, gives tax advantage and 
tax relief to those who receive an income 
from investment. Seventy-six cents out of 
every dividend dollar are paid to the top 
4 taxpayers out of every 100 tazpayers. 

The Republican administration, led by 
the Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, was 
successful in defeating the $20 income tax 
credit proposed by the Democratic majority 
of the House of Representatives in this ses- 
sion of Congress. The argument of the 
administration was that the condition of 
the Federal budget did not justify a reduc- 
tion in taxes. The Secretary of the Treasury 
argued that this consideration was the pri- 
mary one and that in view of the budget 
deficit the tax rates should not be reduced. 
It is interesting to note, however, that when 
the Republican tax reduction bill was under 
consideration in the 83d Congress, the ad- 
ministration in the face of a budget deficit 
of approximately $414 billion supported a bill 
which was expected to reduce revenue by 
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approximately $114 billion. They then a; 
gued that revenue was not the importan, 
consideration, but that the economic e 
of taxes were to be given primary considera 
tion. Approximately 1 year later in antici. 
pation of a deficit of $2.5 billion, the admin. 
istration opposed as unsound a reduction of 
approximately $815 million in tax rey 
arguing that economic considerations 
of secondary importance. 

On the basis of this record, I think that 
the following conclusion can safely be made 
First, that one can expect no consistency in 
the arguments of the administration on tay 
or economic questions. Second, that the 
administration is not as strongly opposeq 
to the corporate profits tax as it has some. 
times indicated, but is rather concerned 
about reducing taxes paid by people in the 
high income bracket, especially when that 
revenue is derived from investment in cor. 
porations. Third, that it is not as anxious 
as it claimed to be during the 1952 cam. 
paign to reduce excise taxes, although there 
has been little indication of late that the 
Secretary of the Treasury intends to press 
for consideration of a national sales tax. 
Their policy is not one of killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, but rather one of 
overfeeding the goose. 

Actually we should not be altogether sur- 
prised at the policies which have been 
adopted and supported by the administra- 
tion. Examination of the statements of 
the Secretary of the Treasury indicate that 
he has acted about as we should have ex- 
pected him to act and as we may expect him 
to act in the future. We should not, for ex- 
ample, be surprised that business failures 
in the $5,000 to $25,000 class increased by 
approximately 70 percent between 1953 and 
1954. We should not be surprised to learn 
that the administration is inclined to favor 
in its defense contracts the larger corpora- 
tions, for the Secretary of the Treasury has 
said that “America needs big business, 
its requires big businesses, big enterprises, 
to do the things in big ways that a big coun- 
try has to have.” I think that we would 
all agree that America does need big busi- 
ness, but that it also needs small business 
and businesses of medium size. We should 
not be altogether surprised that the admin- 
istration’s tax policies particularly have 
tended to favor investors, for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance in 1954, said, 
“There is nothing more important for the 
future of America than to encourage wide- 
spread investment in American business.” 
All of us would agree, of course, that invest- 
ment in American business is important, but 
I am sure that few would say that there is 
nothing more important than such invest- 
ment. We cannot, for example, sacrifice 
necessary provisions for defense in order to 
encourage American business. We cannot 
neglect our international problems in the 
interest of stimulating such investment. 
Nor can we sacrifice any large number of our 
own people to poverty or to unemployment 
in the interest of investment in business. 
What we have reflected in the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury is at best an 
acceptance of the trickle-down theory, and 
more obviously an acceptance of the old {al- 
lacy of accepting the primacy of economics 
over every other consideration. It leads one 
to believe that President Wilson was right 
when he said that the Republicans thought 
that the only persons who could be trusted 
with the prosperity and welfare of the Nation 
were those who had the greatest material 
stake in it. 

In view of this emphasis on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the acceptance 
of his judgments by the President, we 
should not be surprised to learn, as we could 
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from & recent report of the U. 8S. News 
& World Report, that during the time cov- 
ered by its survey the President had invited 
094 businessmen. to his dinners but during 
- riod, only 9 farmers. That while 
the same pe 

he had invited 294 businessmen, he had in- 
yited 8 labor union officials; 294 business- 
men, but 6 church leaders; 294 businessmen, 
put only 30 educators. 

we should not be too surprised at what 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
with regard to taxes, since he stated to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
that the only purpose which the Ways and 
Means Committee was to take into consid- 
eration in connection with tax programs was 
that of raising revenue. He said that ques- 
tions of social reform, or social well-being, 
should not be considered in relation to tax 
policy. I suppose that had he been hard 
pressed, he would not have recommended, 
at least publicly, that taxes should be im- 
posed so heavily upon low-income groups 
that they could not adequately support their 
families, but such a conclusion is certainly 
inherent in the tax policy which he an- 
nounced to the committee. 

The political and economic philosophy is 
perhaps best summarized in his statement: 
“We must remember the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the best government is the least 
government.” If this principle, as he calls 
it, were accepted and carried to its logical 
conclusion, one would be an anarchist advo- 
cating no government at all. This state- 
ment of Humphrey does not express any kind 
of fundamental principle, but rather a fun- 
damental misunderstanding of the function 
of government. The best government is the 
government which is adequate to the needs 
of the people and which performs those func- 
tions which government should perform. 
The function of laws in government and 
governmental institutions is to protect peo- 
ple from force and violence by those who are 
more powerful either in terms of physical, 
or economic power, or whatever other power 
they may possess; and on the positive side 
to promote as the preamble to our Constitu- 
tion says, “the general welfare.” In the pe- 
riod in which government was weak in this 
country, we had exploitation in the eco- 
nomic field by powerful forces—exploitation 
of men through unjust and depressed wages 
and inhuman working conditions; exploita- 
tion of consumers and of competitors; and 
exploitation, also, of our natural resources, 
It was the policy of those who were inter- 
ested in such exploitation to keep govern- 
ment weak, because they were then rela- 
tively strong. The history of the United 
States shows that through government the 
people of the country have come to exercise 
some measure of control over these forces, 
and through government action to secure 
some measure of justice for all of our citi- 
zens. Of course, if government were weak- 
ened, the economic institutions and forces 
in which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
interested could operate with greater free- 
dom and independence and so could use 
their power without intervention, or with- 
out Opposition by government. 

We need not question his integrity, nor 
his good intentions, but certainly we can 
question his judgment. If what he has said 
indicates what he really thinks, and if he 
intends to carry through to logical conclu- 
sions the potential of his political philos- 
ophy, then we have genuine cause to be con- 
cerned and to be alarmed, and, as active 
members of the Democratic Party, to inten- 
sity our efforts to continue control not only 
of the Congress of the United States, but also 
of the executive branch of the Government; 
not with the intention of using that power 
and control to advance our personal inter- 
ests or the limited interests of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but with the purpose in mind 
of controlling government and using it so 
that the best interests of the people of the 


United States may be served by the Govern- 
ment, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 8th day of May constitutes the second 
anniversary of the isuance of the last of- 
ficial protest of the Catholic clergy in 
Poland against persecution of the church 
by the state Communist authorities. 
Severe repression has made subsequent 
effective protests impossible. 

In view of the continued persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Poland, and 
in other countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, contrary to all human laws, and to 
international law, it is timely today to 
recall this memorable occasion. 

On May 8, 1953, the last assembly of 
the Polish bishops was held in Krakow. 
The occasion was the 700th anniversary 
of the canonization of St. Stanislaw 
Szcezepanowski, bishop of Krakow and 
patron of Poland. The Polish episco- 
pate then assembled in Krakow, sent to 
Boleslaw Bierut, chairman of the State 
Council in Warsaw, a lengthy document 
presenting the situation of the church 
and religious life in Poland from 1950 to 
1953 under Communist domination. 

The document, an example of a great 
moderation, of a deep understanding of 
the apostolic mission of the church and 
of great love for the Polish nation, does 
not enter into any polemics, but states 
and lists “before God and history” the 
wrongs which Marxism has been doing to 
the Catholic Church and the Polish na- 
tion, trying to deprive it of its thousand- 
year-old Christian tradition and at- 
tempting to destroy in Poland the faith 
of the people in God. 

This memorial has become the last 
great document of the Polish episcopate 
containing the signature of the Primate 
Cardinal Stephen Wyszynski. From that 
time it was impossible to hold another 
assembly of the Polish episcopate and 
from that time on the bishops were pre- 
vented from presenting any further 
documents on religious life in Poland and 
on the fate of the church there. Five 
months thereafter Cardinal Wyszynski, 
the head of the church in Poland, was 
placed under arrest and has not been 
heard from since. 

At the very beginning of the document, 
the bishops state: “In accordance with 
truth, the Polish episcopate feels it is its 
duty to state that the situation of the 
church in Poland is not only not improv- 
ing but, on the contrary, is steadily de- 
teriorating. The responsibility toward 
God, the community and history de- 
mands that at least the more menacing 
negative aspects be named without cov- 
ering them up, and defined accurately.” 
After this preamble the bishops gave a 
list of wrongs which the Communist 
regime had committed during the past 
3 years against the church in Poland, 
Among these wrongs the episcopate 
enumerates the “removal of religion from 
the schools and of God from the hearts 
of the youth,” “political pressure and at- 
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tempts of diversion among the clergy,” 
“absolute destruction of the Catholic 
press and periodicals,” “intrusion in 
church affairs and attempts at hinder- 
ing Apostolic activities of the church,” 
“unusual hard fate of the church in west- 
ern territories.” 

Each of these charges was supported 
by substantial evidence. Furthermore, 
the episcopate emphasized ‘attempts 
and efforts of the episcopate in creating 
mutual relations.” 

The document was ended by a solemn 
declaration of the bishops of the follow- 
ing conditions: 

PoLisH BISHOPS’ DECLARATION 


Feeling that it is their highest duty, the 
Polish episcopate points herewith to the 
tragic fate of the church in Poland, to the 
symptoms of the opporession and its causes, 
and the sources from which flows the con- 
cern, the anxiety, and the exasperation of 
the broad masses of the Catholic community. 

We see the basic and main cause of this 
state of affairs in the hatred which destroys 
the strength of our country and seems to 
forebode sinister wrangles. We are acting 
not with any controversial aims in mind, 
but only to emphasize the burning necessity 
of finding an honest and fair way out of the 
existing situation. We are seeking a positive 
solution, which would be beneficial both to 
the church and the state. Nothing is fur- 
ther from us than to destroy the unity, to 
introduce dissension, or spread hatred. So 
this time again we do not refuse to reach 
an agreement, we do not forsake the will for 
@ peaceful solution and collaboration in the 
important task of a successful settlement of 
relations between church and state in ac- 
cordance with the agreement reached on 
April 14, 1950. However, in the present state 
of affairs it depends solely on the sincere 
and good will of the government whether 
internal peace and reciprocal harmony which 
are so essential, will be really achieved. It 
depends on whether the government will for- 
sake its radical, destructive hate toward 
Catholicism, whether it will abandon its aim 
of subjugating the church and turning it into 
an instrument of the state. 

We wish that the government should 
clearly understand what the decree about 
the filling of church positions really means 
for the structure of the church. We there- 
fore remind that by this act, which is illegal 
according to the constitution, the state has 
usurped for itself the right to a constant in- 
trusion in the internal affairs of the church, 
sometimes pertaining to the conscience of 
the priests, and to a willful and systematic 
subjection of church jurisdiction to its own 
will. 

This is inadmissible from the point of 
view of the church. First because the juris- 
diction of the church pertains to strictly 
religious, internal and supernatural matters, 
such as teaching God’s revelation, the teach- 
ing of Christian morals, the administration 
of the Holy Sacraments, the organization of 
religious services, the spiritual guidance of 
the souls and the consciences of the people. 

In the name of what rights could the au- 
thority over such strictly religious matters 
be submitted to the authority of the state, 
which by its nature pertains to matters 
which are exclusively secular and temporal? 
Particularly, if that authority is based upon 
a materialistic and anti-religious ideology, 
and is filled with destructive hatred toward 
the church? Every person, even an atheist, 
should understant that such a dependence is 
quite impossible. Therefore Lenin justly 
condemned the subjugation of the church 
to the state as a “cursed and disgraceful” 
thing. This is moreover, an impossible thing 
for the church because, in accordance with 
its unalterable constitution, with regard to 
which even the Pope is helpless, there is not 
and cannot be in that Catholic community 
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another jurisdictional authority except the 
one which flows from above, from the Pope 
and the Bishops. 

Therefore, whenever the secular authority 
willfully tries to grasp the ecclasiastical jur- 
isdiction, in order to make it dependent, 
it usurps something which does not belong 
to it, and violates not only the rights of 
the church, but also the divine law. On what 
basis therefore could the government require 
of the Polish episcopate to accept a fact 
which is so glaringly inconsistent with the 
structure of the church and its rights, and 
which even violates the sacred divine laws. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 
decree about filling the church positions, 
representatives of the episcopate deemed it 
their duty to make a formal protest in that 
matter. Today, the whole Polish episcopate 
protests. 

We declare, aware of our apostolic mission, 
in a most solemn and categorical manner, 
that we cannot consider as legal and bind- 
ing this decree, because it is inconsistent 
with the constitution of the Polish People’s 
Republic, and violates the laws of God and 
of the church, “One should obey God rather 
than men.” 

We do not refuse to take into considera- 
tion the motives and the suggestions of the 
government. But in filling church positions 
we must be directed by divine and by eccle- 
siastical law, and we must appoint only those 
priests whom we consider, in our conscience, 
as fit and worthy. We find it difficult to 
hide how little worthy of those positions, 
especially the more important ones, are 
those, who yielded to external political pres- 
sure and allowed themselves to be used as 
instruments of diversion in the church. 
Those priests give very slight guaranty 
that, as representatives of the church, they 
will defend with devotion and firmness the 
essential and divine principles and rights of 
the church. 

If it should happen that external factors 
will make it impossible for us to appoint 
competent and proper people to ecclesiastical 
positions, we are decided to leave them 
vacant rather than to place the spiritual 
rule of souls in the hands of unworthy in- 
dividuals. And if someone should dare to 
accept any ecclesiastical position from out- 
side {the church) let him know, that by 
the same fact he falls under the heavy pun- 
ishment of excommunication. 

Similarly, if we are placed before the alter- 
native: either to subject ecclesiastical juris- 
diction to the state making it an instrument 
of the latter, or to bear a personal sacrifice, 
we will not hesitate, we will follow the voice 
of our apostolic vocation and our conscience 
as priests, with peace of mind and the knowl- 
edge that we have not given the slightest 
reason for persecution, that suffering be- 
comes our lot for no other reason than the 
cause of Christ and His church. 

We are not allowed to place the things 
belonging to God on the altar of Caesar. 
Non possumus. 


We respect the personal opinions of all 
people, also those of our present adversaries, 
whom we as Christians are not permitted to 
hate—but we demand the same respect for 
the religious opinions of Catholic Poles, espe- 
cially children and the youth. 


We respect the duties toward the nation 
and the state, and often remind our faith- 
ful about them, but at the same time we de- 
mand that no obstacles be placed in the way 
of Catholics for the performing of their du- 
ties toward God and the church. We are con- 
scious of the special tasks and duties of the 
Catholic priest toward his country, and that 
is why we often reminded our priests about 
them, requesting their solicitude for the de- 
velopment and welfare of our country. But 
we also demand with emphasis that our 
priests should not be torn away from their 
religious duties, that they should not be 
drawn into political affairs which are alien 
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to their vocation, that political pressure 
aimed at using them as instruments in the 
struggle of the state against the church be 
stopped, that they should not be forced to 
break their oath by which they pledged 
loyalty to the church and their bishops. 

In short, in accordance with the principle 
of separation of church and state, as guar- 
anteed in our constitution, the state must 
abstain from interfering in the religious, 
spiritual, and interna) affairs of the church. 

In the name of the welfare of our nation, 
we have the right to demand from the lead- 
ers of the Marxist camp a revision of the 
principles of ruthless hatred and ostracism 
toward our religion, the church and God. 
The Polish episcopate demands from the 
council of ministers that, in accordance with 
article 32.7 of the constitution of the Polish 
Peoples Republic, it undertake the defense 
of the rights of Catholics in the Polish Peo- 
ples Republic. 


This memorable espiscopate letter of 
May 8, 1953, can be well described as an 
important historical document in the war 
against God, religion, and the church in 
Poland conducted by the Communist 
regime. 

The history of this war with God and 
religion in a previous period, from 1945 
to 1950, is described by another Polish 
episcopate letter dated September 12, 
1950. It was signed by Cardinal Adam 
Stefan Sapieha and by the Polish Pri- 
mate Cardinal Wyszynski. It was 
unanimously adopted by all the Polish 
bishops assembled in Czestochowa and 
forwarded to President Boleslaw Bierut. 
In it the following was said: 

In the history of the Catholic Church in 
Poland the last 5 years (1945-50) have 
been marked by unprecedented oppression. 
Unilateral withdrawal of the concordat by 
the Polish state; failure of the state to give 
recognition to the church organizations in 
western occupied lands; the failure to per- 
mit renewal of Catholic organizational activ- 
ities; gradual but steady liquidatton of 
Catholic schools; umusually strong limita- 
tions on religious press and religious pub- 
lications by censorship and limitations so 
that they have almost ceased to exist; de- 
priving the church of diocesan publications; 
taking over by the state of social organiza- 
tions and hospitals belonging to the church; 
barring of organization church life and com- 
pulsive registration of cloisters; limitation 
on the public freedom of religious cults and 
limitations of the right to conduct Mass and 
religious practices, such as missions, public 
processions, religious gatherings and con- 
gresses; the liquidation of the church wel- 
fare organization Caritas; nationalization of 
church properties; the press campaign 
against the episcopate; the limitation of re- 
ligious practices in schools; removal from the 
schools of hundreds of religious text books; 
support of youth organizations with ideology 
inimical to Christianity; support of publi- 
cations discrediting historically the accom- 
plishments of the church in the field of 
scence and national life; antireligious propa- 
ganda conducted by the press, by lectures, 
and by thousands of publications; limita- 
tions on the freedom of conscience of mem- 
bers of organizations, parties, and trade 
unions; antireligious propaganda in kinder- 
gartens and schools, summer camps, and in 
youth camps; the use of the whole adminis- 
trative apparatus, the courts, police authori- 
ties, and tax offices to exert pressure on the 
conscience of the citizenry and of the priests 
and bishops. All this is only a partial list 
and does not give a picture of the whole 
truth of the situation of the Catholic Church 
after 5 years (1945-50). Having this in 
mind the episcopate has, on many occasions, 
presented its complaints and protests to 
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you, Mr. President and chairman of t 
committee of ministers. Unfortunately tt 
was without results, The last year, 1949, 
50, particularly after the concordat of April 
14, 1950, was marked by a hastening of the 
tempo of the liquidation of the church's 
social institutions and activities. 


This document of September 12, 1959 
together with that of the Polish espigo. 
pate of May 8, 1953, gives a true Picture 
of the religious persecution in Poland on 
the part of the Communist regime in the 
period from 1945 to 1953. They present 
a picture of the brutal war with God, re. 
ligion, and the church conducted by the 
Communists in Poland. 

With the arrest of the Polish Primate 
Cardinal Stephan Wyszynski on Septem- 
ber 26, 1953, and his imprisonment by 
the Communists, an end came to the 
period in which the Polish episcopate 
could present this type of memorial, 
which is now a historical document, to 
the Warsaw regime. Since that time jt 
is unknown where the Polish primate is 
imprisoned, what his condition of health 
is, and under what circumstances he is 
living. Despite the fact that it has been 
requested from all parts of the world, 
the Communist regime has to this day 
given no Official information regarding 
him. 

The high moral position which Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski has gained in the Catholic 
world is best attested to by the greeting 
sent by the American cardinals and 
bishops to Cardinal Wyszynski through 
the Voice of America during the last 
Christmas holidays. Cardinals Spell- 
man, Stritch, Mooney, and Mclntyre 
joined in the greetings, as did also a 
number of American bishops such as 
O’Boyle, Alter, Donahue, Keough, Lucey, 
Byrne, Gannon, Russell, Meyer, O'Hara, 
Cushing, Wosnicki, Kroll, and many 
other high dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. They all 
emphasized the fact that in Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the primate of Poland, they 
see “a symbol of courage which every 
man should display in defense of free- 
dom.” 

The Communist attack on the Polish 
Primate Cardinal Wyzsynski opened a 
new period of religious persecution in 
Poland. The war with God, religion, and 
the church took on a new form, but it 
never stopped or slackened. 

After nearly 2 years the Polish bishops 
and the Polish episcopate are Commu- 
nist prisoners of the Warsaw regime. 
Deprived of its leader, the Polish Primate 
Cardinal Wyszynski, there have been no 
plenary assemblies of the Polish epis- 
copate for nearly 2 years. After 2 year's 
the episcopate has been compelled by 
the Communist regime to be silent. The 
bishops have very rarely been able to be 
heard, and then only on strictly religious 
matters and on subjects in which they 
are compelled to speak by the Com- 
munists. 

On the other hand, immediately after 
the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski the 
Warsaw regime has pushed to the fore- 
front the so-called patriot priests and 
progressive Catholics. In the memorial 
of September 12, 1950, the bishops al- 
ready affirmed that these patriot priests 
were in conflict with their moral and 
church obligations, and many of them 
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under church discipline. As to the 

‘called progressive Catholics, they 
wre publicly condemned in February 
ven py the Primate Cardinal Wyszynski, 
1950 by : 
who confirmed the fact that their activ- 
ities and the activities of their publica- 
tions cannot be considered as Catholic. 

In the fall of 1953, after the arrest of 
cardinal wyszynski, the Communists 
called to life the so-called State Com- 
mittee of Catholic, Ecclesiastical, and 
lay Activists of the National Front. 
This committee was given the job of di- 
yersional work among the Catholic peo- 
ple. Later the Communists added to this 
group the “patriot priests,” putting them 
under leadership of “progressive 
Catholics.” 

How ineffective was the work of this 
committee and how effective were the 
quditions of the western radio, particu- 
larly Voice of America, as best evidenced 
by the statement of the secretary-gen- 
eral of this committee on February 22, 
1955, who, despairing on the lack of abil- 
ity to operate effectively, said: 

This national committee having ambi- 
ions to influence and to direct the processes 
of evolutions now going on in the minds 
of clergy cannot at any time afford to neg- 
lect the influence of western radio of di- 
yersional character on a certain group of 
priests and Catholics in general. These 
radios lost their appeal for the Polish people 
by unmasking their lies and hatred toward 
anything which is cherished in the heart of 
every Pole. Nevertheless these radio pro- 
grams aim to disturb the minds of the faith- 
ful and to exploit for hostile political aims 
religious feelings and devotion to the church 
of people. 

One of the means used by these western 
radios—which flatters us because it strength- 
ens our belief in the righteousness of our 
{deals—is an avalanche of lies and insults 
directed against our movement. Our 
strength and our achievements compelled 
the enemy propaganda to change also its 
methods. Even they noticed our great move- 
ment and ineffectiveness to combat it from 
outside as it was when they successfully 
went to isolate progressive Catholic move- 
ment. Therefore the struggle has been 
changed for a diversion with the scope to 
concentrate on disintegrating processes and 
opportunistic tendencies within our move- 
ment. It is logical—if one is unable to 
conquer or destroy a movement, if one can- 
hot retract its development, he must try 
to weaken this movement, to loosen it and 
undermine its ideals. 

And therefore the weight of enemy prop- 
‘ganda is pushing now not on our organ- 
ational forces—it is even afraid to use its 
hame—but is attacking the very ideology. 
The enemy propaganda is trying to under- 
mine among the people its confidence in 
this ideology and abate its authority. They 
talk no more about a heritical group or 
heretical ideology, they discriminate not only 
People and their activities, but they strike 
gainst the fundamental belief of progres- 
sive Catholics, 

This is the reason why we must come to 
‘rtain conclusions for our further activity, 
why we have to deepen morale of our activ- 
sts and take care of a high moral standard 
“ our leading groups. 


This wailing of those who were bent 
on destroying religious life in Poland 
'S 00d evidence that their efforts have 
been unsuccessful and have not fallen 
on fertile ground. 

In the perspective of 10 years of reli- 
6.0Us persecution in Poland and in the 
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light of the history of 10 years of the 
war of Communists with God, religion, 
and the church in Poland, it is now clear 
how important were the statements of 
the Polish episcopate. It is obvious that 
the Communists to the present time have 
been losing that war. The Polish nation 
has successfully fought off the attacks. 
This, however, does not minimize for a 
moment the dangers which appear to ex- 
ist. The Communists have chosen Po- 
land as the base of their great diversion 
war with the entire Christian world. 
The so-called patriot priests and pro- 
gressive Catholics are being used by the 
Communists to divert activities in var- 
ious countries in the world. They are 
being sent to Belgium, France, Italy, and 
even to North Vietnam and to the United 
States under the guise of various mis- 
sions, sometime diplomatic. 'The Catho- 
lic mask is used to conceal their Commu- 
nist activity to procure advantages for 
Moscow. We must consider these mat- 
ters when we reflect on this second an- 
niversary of the historical document, the 
memorial of the Polish espiscopate of 
May 8, 1953. We must remember that 
the goal of the Communists is not only 
to destroy the Catholic world in Poland, 
but to destroy all religious activities 
everywhere in the world, including these 
United States. 





Increase in Minimum Wage Aids Inde- 
pendent Local Merchant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial from the May 9 
edition of the York (Pa.) Gazette and 
Daily. ‘This timely editorial summarizes 
some very forceful arguments in behalf 
of legislation increasing the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour: 

An IRONIC SITUATION 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is supposed to represent the small retail mer- 
chant. But every time the chamber goes 
on record about a particular issue, it takes a 
position which is opposed to the interests of 
the retail merchant. 

The minimum wage, for instance. 

The present legal minimum is 75 cents an 
hour, which means that a man supporting 
a family at the rate of the minimum w*ge 
would receive a gross weekly income of $30 
for a 40-hour week. Thirty dollars gross, of 
course, is not what the wage-earner brings 
home to his family. More likely, for the 
average family, it would be closer to $20. 

There are proposals to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour. This is the rate sup- 
ported by organized labor. The Eisenhower 
administration is sponsoring an increase to 
90 cents an hour. Others feel the minimum 
ought to be pegged somewhere between the 
2 figures, perhaps at $1 or $1.10. 

But not the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The national chamber wants to keep things 
just the way they are—at 75 cents an hour, 
or between $20 and $30 a week. 
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The retail merchant, the fellow the United 
State Chamber is supposedly to be represent- 
ing, depends on consumer purchasing power 
for his volume of business. It does not take 
much thought to realize how much purchas- 
ing power in bulk can be put together from 
figures of $20 to $30 a week. Very little. 
The bare necessities of life can be obtained 
for that amount of money. Just think of a 
family with 2 or 3 children trying to live on, 
say, $24a week. Fantastic. 

Moreover, the secret of purchasing power 
does not lie in profits. Profits flow to a rela- 
tive few. They are essential to expansion 
and to creation of new enterprise. But when 
they are held at a high level at the expense 
of wages, the opportunity for expansion or 
for new enterprise does not appear. For 
there is no one to buy. 

This is the lesson such organizations as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce can- 
not bring themselves to study. 

If they truly had the interests of the retail 
merchant at heart, or if they took anything 
except the most shortsighted view of eco- 
nomic realities, they would be out campaign- 
ing like zealots for a substantial increase in 
the minimum wage. 

Here, then, is an ironic situation. The 
organized labor movement is supporting 
what is in the interest of the average retail 
businessman. But the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is supporting the interests 
of a selfish myopic few. 





Proposed Antitrust Action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice Against the ANPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Prest- 
dent Richard W. Slocum discussed the 
proposed antitrust action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice against the ANPA in a 
speech in Chicago, May 10, at the con- 
vention dinner of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association. After dis- 
cussing current business problems of 
newspapers, he said: 

I don’t yet know enough about the pro- 
posed suit by the Department of Justice 
against ANPA and others to appraise its legal 
merit. I have seen but 5 or 6 of the several 
thousands of letters and documents the FBI 
took from the files. 

In my starting years I was a Philadelphia 
lawyer but I never practiced in the so-called 
antitrust field. 

But as lawyer or newspaperman or citizen 
I know enough to be concerned when the 
Federal Government exhibits a determina- 
tion to saddle the press with a continuing 
injunction. 

When we were told by top Justice Depart- 
ment officials the results of their investiga- 
tion we were told we were going to be sued, 
but that a trial could be avoided and the 
suit wrapped up in a consent decree which 
the Department would be willing to take 
whatever time was necessary to work out. 
We said, well, can’t we go into the facts 
with you and give you our side of it—maybe 
clear up wrong interpretations or conclu- 
sions from that material—and if the law has 
advanced or extended its prohibitions so that 
whereas 10 years ago we were not in viola- 
tion but are now, tell us what those things 
are and we will change them. Certainly 
the press does not want even to try to 
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operate beyond legal right and if the law has 
changed by Supreme Court decision, as they 
told us it had starting about 10 years ago, 
we will adjust to whatever the law may now 
be. 

We emphasized that the press claims no 
special position for itself. That it wants or 
would accept no disposition of the matter 
except in accord with proper application of 
current law. We thought there was advan- 
tage to everyone, and certainly fairness, if 
we could talk the whole situation over with 
them. 

When we expressed those things we were 
told we could talk and they would not rush 
the talk, provided the talks would end in a 
consent decree; no willingness to talk about 
whether or not the antitrust division had 
gotten the right understanding of our activi- 
ties—whether they might be wrong on some 
facts, as they were in the early stages when 
they thought a standard rate card meant 
advertising rates were standard instead of it 
being merely a card standardized in size to 
fit a No. 10 envelope. 

This is supposed to be the day, and it is 
so preached in high Government places, that 
people should take time to discuss things be- 
fore they fire their guns. But, no, in the 
Justice Department of the Government we 
couldn’t sit down and talk unless we were 
talking about a consent decree. We first had 
to agree to confess our guilt. The only thing 
we could talk about would be our sentence. 
It would be in the civil area of the law, not 
the criminal, but the idea is the same. 

And that is why I am concerned, greatly 
concerned, and why you, as newspaper men 
and women, should be concerned. Con- 
cerned not that ANPA might have to change 
as court law may have changed, but con- 
cerned over the Justice Department’s deter- 
mination to hang an injunction upon an im- 
portant operating arm of the press—ANPA— 
and have it constantly in court and subject 
to the contempt determination of a judge, on 
application at any time of a Department of 
Justice that may have in it people who 
berate and belittle the press. Don’t think 
that can’t happen. Just think of the atti- 
tude toward the press again recently ex- 
pressed by some people in high places, or 
recently there—partisans who don’t like the 
ceaseless search of newspapermen for news 
the public is entitled to have or who try to 
smear the press with partisan unfairness be- 
cause it does not view things their way. 

The importance of the press is not to its 
owners, or the jobs of its craftsmen. Its im- 
portance is to the people, as the active work- 
ing trustee of. their fundamental freedom, 
their right to know what their Government 
is doing so that it can make the proper deci- 
sions, for public opinion is the true deter- 
minant of our course. 

So, when a Department of Justice insists 
on blood before it will talk—is not willing 
to discuss merits unless it has been promised 
a public victory and some kind of a restric- 
tion on the press—there is the thing really 
to worry about. A will to understand cor- 
rectly before acting is more important for 
the people to have in the Department of 
Justice than a prosecutor complex. 

Do with the press whatever the changed 
law requires but don’t be afraid to discuss 
the facts, or reveal opinions on anything 
that contributes to proper determinations. 
The Department of Justice has been wrong 
many times before in its accusations. Why 
it isn’t willing to take a further look here 
with us before firing, is something for 
ponder and for regret. The public servant 
who thinks costructively is willing to dis- 
cuss facts. He is not in such a hurry after 
almost 2 years of thinking about a matter 
that he will not take a little time to talk, 
and where the result may be so important 
and the interest of the public so great he 
would do well to think more of being right 
and less of exacting conceded victory. 
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Of one thing I am satisfied, this decision 
to haul the press into court is the decision 
of the top man, the Attorney General him- 
self, joined by the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antttrust Division, 
Stanley Barnes. I would not lay at their 
door all of the thinking and purpose I 
would ascribe to their underlings but I be- 
lieve they have been too ready to follow 
the will of their underlings. 

It is not too late to avoid or correct these 
mistakes. The Department of Justice should 
and still can, if it will, talk this situation 
over on its full merits with ANPA. ANPA 
will gladly go into the matter on such basis, 
prepared to make any necessary changes. 
What is right is never blocked nor should 
the position of either party be “frozen by 
public announcement.” Apart from being 
willing to discuss the matter, ANPA has not 
yet determined the course it should take in 
the best interest of ANPA, the press, and 
more important, the public. We had a legal 
opinion from our counsel and that was 
released for all to see. ANPA’s Board has 
not all the information it should have be- 
fore making its decision. It asked the Jus- 
tice Department for a copy of the proposed 
bill of complaint but that was denied; 
presumably the victory complex might be 
injured by revealing the Department's 
intended lines of evidentiary attack. 

It is the Department of Justice that blocks 
full constructive discussion—a simple pro- 
cedure accepted as fair and commonsense 
and modern in other fields of possible dis- 
agreement—by insisting any such talk must 
be conditioned on our agreement to end up 
saddled with a court injunction. 

ANPA asks only what good sense and good 
will and fairness should quickly grant par- 
ticularly from a Government agency, and s0 
long as it is refused ANPA must move with 
added concern and caution. Its course will 
be determined by a deep consciousness of 
its trusteeship of the free press for the 
people. 

ANPA is not looking for a fight. It hopes 
there need be none. It is prepared to help 
avoid one. But it never runs for cover when 
it is challenged and it puts fundamental 
fairness and constructive results above legal 
maneuvering and victory complexes, 
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Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude with my remarks a very interesting 
communication received from a con- 
stituent, Mr. Eugene F. O’Hara, of New 
Haven, Conn., which I think is the most 
informative communication I have re- 
ceived on this subject. You will note 
that it is not a mere attack on an impor- 
tant problem for the sake of opposition. 
Mr. O’Hara’s presentation, arguments, 
and his conclusions are worthy of the 
few minutes’ time of my colleagues to 
read it. 

The letter follows: 

New HAveEN, CONN., May 1, 1955. 
Hon. ALBERT CRETELLA, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN CRETELLA: The present 
administration, while proclaiming its econ- 
omy, is nurturing a pair of multimillion- 
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dollar programs that can deal er; 
blows to our natural resources, Thee ing 
projects are regional in their immediate ee, 
pact, their economic effects will be mo 
every American taxpayer, not only for th 
huge initial cost of construction but aj * 
a loss of wildlife resources that can no” 
be replaced by dollars and cents, et 
projects are planned for widely separates 
sections of the country, Arkansas anq Sen 
ARKANSAS ‘ 


The Cache River Basin fs slateq for 4 
drastic drainage program by the Army engi. 
neers. 

The Cache River is 210 miles long and js 
dotted with lakes, marshes, and forests, al] 
crammed with wildilfe. This valley has ter 
part of the greatest hunting and fishing onl 
in the United States since the dawn of 
American history. What is planned for th, 
Cache River Basin was done to the St. Fran. 
cis River Basin (which parallels the Cache 
River Basin some 10 to 30 miles to the east 
which now cannot support any wildlife 

The land that they obtain from this proj. 
ect theoretically will be clear and used for 
farming. The Cache River will be trans. 
formed from a meandering stream that BUD 
ports numerous lakes, bayous, and ponds 
into a fast moving drainage canal that will 
empty into the White River (which emptie 
into the Mississippi River). 

At a cost of $22,400,000 the Army engineer: 
say they can do the job, this cost being 
charged off to the rise in property valug 
that is supposed to result. However, th: 
Army engineers overlooked the fact that { 
will cost an additional $100 an acre (there ; 
2,000 square miles in the basin) to clear the 
land and make it useful farmland. There |; 
the physical factor that must be considered 
that is the water that is drained out of th 
basin will flow into the White River and or 
to the Mississippi. This could definitel 
create a flood hazard to the lower Whit 
River. The main reason for this drainag 
program is to create farm land. The mai 
crop will be rice although row crops such a 
cotton and corn will also be raised. Th 
United States grows about 1 percent of th 
worlds rice crop and that is more than the 
people of the United States consumes. Ric 
elevators throughout eastern Arkansas ar 
bulging at the seams. Export to the foreigr 
market on a profitable basis is impossible 
What happens to this extra rice? We tax. 
payers buy it. We taxpayers also pay t 
make the farmland on which this extra ric 
is grown. 

The Army Engineers claim flood contro 
but that is to impress you in Congress & 
much as anything else. The people 0 
Arkansas will tell you that the Army wil 
create more floods than they will control 
The best way to control floodwater is to le 
it go off into small ponds, lakes, and et. 

Let us consider the other damage that wil 
be done to the wildlife in Arkansas. Som 
$50 million a year is spent by sportsmen 
Arkansas most of it in the region aroun 
the Cache River Basin. The fur-bearing ani 
mals alone are worth a million dollars ! 
years to commercial trappers. 

The wet lands of eastern Arkansas 4 
worth far more in their present conditiol 
than they ever will be as farm lands. ! 
will cost millions of dollars to transform 
them into agricultural lands and if it } 
done, what have you got? A $50 million! 
year industry obliterated and in its plac 
a false prosperity for relatively few whic! 
has to be supported by the rest of the Nation 

This drainage program doesn’t affect th! 
sportsmen of that State alone but if tl 
Arkansas bottom lands are eliminated th! 
Mississippi flyaway may be dealt a blow fron 
which it can never recover. Once the Arm 
engineers put over the Cache River de# 
what’s to prevent them from similar pr 
grams on the L’Anguille and Black River 
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other wa 
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which parallel the Cache) and 
terways that are throughout the 
that are today among the last 
ids of wildlife. 
IDAHO 


ere are two high concrete dams that 


There nced for the Clearwater Basin in 


are propos 


wae pro factions contends that the dams 


will furnish much needed hydroelectric 

ower for an expanding Northwest, will make 

: eas of valuable timber available, and 
huge ar ; 
will bring prosperity to the towns of Lewis- 
ton and Oroino. . 

Tne anti faction maintains that the Amer- 
jcan public is being asked to subsidize power 
companies and timber interests by footing 
the bill for ruinous exploration of Idaho’s 

sources. 

a te readily admitted that the dams will 
produce electric power and will make avail- 
gble huge areas Of timber that are now 
somewhat difficult to get at. It is also con- 
ceded that if the dams are built a minor 
business boom may result for the towns of 
Lewiston and Orofino. But what will all this 
cost, who will pay for it and will it be worth 
the price? 

The Army engineers said fish-passing fa- 
cilities for both adults and fingerlings will 
be installed. So far the greatest height at- 
tained by spawning salmon in passing a dam 
over @ fish ladder is about 60 feet. Both 
proposed dams at the Clearwater Basin will 
be close to 600 feet. Fish cannot exist in a 
body of water that fluctuates nearly 200 
feet, which is exactly what will happen if 
the dams are built. 

These dams would cut off one-third of the 
range of the big-game animals in the af- 
fected region. There is already a shortage 
of range area in this region. 

Idaho is a great hunting and fishing State. 
Its income from fishing and hunting, over 
$43 million, is one of its chief sources of 
revenue. Damming the two forks of the 
Clearwater River would deal a body blow to 
the hunting and fishing in Idaho, not only 
in the immediate area but to the State as 
a whole. 

The recreation values will be mighty slim 
for the two new lakes, for who is going to 
build a house or go boating on a lake whose 
surface Jumps up and down for 200 feet 
between near vertical walls? 

The Lewis and Clark Highway situation is 
one that directly concerns every taxpayer in 
the Nation. If the Penny Cliffs Dam (one of 
the two dams proposed) on the middle fork 
of the Clearwater is erected, it will flood out 
46 miles of the highway already built. This 
road cost $100,000 a mile in its present con- 
dition. Also the backed-up water of the 
dam will flood out five bridges, a million- 
dollar United States Forest Service installa- 
tion and numerous dwellings. The famed 
Selway Falls will be but a memory because 
the water will penetrate beyond it for 6 
miles in the Selway-Bitterroot National 
Forests. 

The road that will have to be built to re- 
Place the Lewis and Clark Highway will cost 
the taxpayers at least $400,000 a mile and 
will be much longer. 

The Army claims for the two dams is flood- 
control help amounting to $1 million a year, 
yet the Idaho conservationists say that its 
Clearwater River has inflicted only $3.5 mil- 
ion of damage in 17 years. 

If the dams are built it will cost the 
United States taxpayer $309 million (esti- 
Mated cost of the two dams) and we will 
hand over these structures as gifts to power 
‘iterests so that they can erect power- 
houses. Pive interested power companies 
formed the Pacific Northwest Power Co. and 
petitioned the Federal Power Commission 
‘or a permit to construct power units at the 
(ams, they have changed their plans now. 

Since Congress has to give the Army engi- 
neers the money to go with these projects, 
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I thought I would write you and state my 
views on the matter. (I got most of my in- 
formation from different articles I have read. 
I took this information to be truthful and 
would appreciate hearing from you as to the 
outcome of this matter. Thank you.) 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE F. O'Hara. 





Address of Hon. James A. Farley Before 


the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I should like to insert a fine address 
given by the Honorable James A. Farley 
before the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association in Montreal, Canada, on 
April 29, 1955. 

The address follows: 


Many distinguished Canadians and Ameri- 
cans have appeared before the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in the past and 
I consider it a privilege to address your splen- 
did organization, conscious of the fact that, 
as in the rest of Canada, it is representative 
of the industrial and business life of the 
metropolis of Canada. 

The tremendous growth of your manufac- 
turing industry and the part it has played 
in the development of the country is too well 
known to require elaboration at this time. 
It has reached the point where today it is 
by far the most important single factor in 
the economic fabric of Canada as a whole 
and of Quebec Province in particular. 

Your achievements and those of our own 
industry across the line have been instru- 
mental, under our democratic system, in the 
establishment on this continent of the high- 
est standards of living enjoyed by mankind. 

Moreover, as the result of her magnificent 
contribution to the cause of freedom, Can- 
ada has, in recent years, won a leading place 
in the councils of the world. Leadership 
involves responsibilities. Your country and 
mine have been called upon to assume the 
burden of great responsibilities, and circum- 
stances have willed upon us a common mis- 
sion. You are particularly kind in inviting 
me to discuss this mission in today’s world. 
Diplomats and scholars are discussing this 
subject throughout the United States and 
Canada alike. I can only contribute the 
observations of a man whose life has followed 
the paths of practical politics and still more 
practical business. Yet it is possible that 
peliticians and businessmen as well as stu- 
dents can make a contribution to this, the 
chief problem of our time. 

I think this is the best possible place to 
offer such a contribution. Throughout the 
entire world no two great, independent 
countries have more nearly achieved civil- 
ized international relations than have the 
United States and Canada. If everywhere 
in the world, relations between peoples and 
governments were carried on as they are 
between the people and Government of Can- 
ada and the people and Government of the 
United States, the world’s pressing dangers 
would be met. 

We share a common resource, the electric 
power of the magnificent spillway of the St. 
Lawrence River. We have borne together 
the costs and the expenses of developing 
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that splendid gift of nature according to a 
common plan. There are many other illus- 
trations. It is not too much to say that our 
two nations have attained the highest level 
of foreign relations known to civilization. 

One other factor makes it, I think, not 
presumptuous for me to claim that we have 
a common mission. Both our countries are 
the product of religion and education, far 
more than they are of politics or war. The 
United States, like Canada, owes its frame- 
work chiefly to great Christian movements, 
which have given form to its institutions. 
Canada, like the United States, owes an 
enormous debt to its universities and col- 
leges, founded in hope and now grown great. 
One cannot think of Canada without think- 
ing at once of your own McGill and Montreal 
Universities, and of Laval and Toronto, just 
as one cannot think of the United States 
without thinking also of Harvard, of the 
University of Notre Dame and of the Univer- 
sity of California, and of numberless great 
and small colleges in between. In both our 
nations, pioneers built churches and schools. 
Now in their maturity, both give us the 
strong red blood which is the life of great 
democracies. 

So we have a common understanding of 
each other, and from that comes a common 
mission in world affairs. 

I, for one, am not as happy about the state 
of world affairs as some who today are writ- 
ing and speaking about them. Our free world 
is under pressure. In the next few years, it 
is quite likely to be tested as never before. 
In Europe there is, for the moment at least, 
an alliance which may serve to hold the 
Communist powers at bay. But in Asia we 
have not peace but an armistice resulting 
from the bloody stalemate of the Korean 
war and a French defeat in Vietnam. Both 
in Indonesia and Indochina, I am afraid we 
are slowly losing another major area to Mos- 
cow’s Chinese partner. Still more disturb- 
ing, and as we sit here, the Colombo powers 
with Communist China as the driving force, 
is holding a conference of some 30 Asiatic 
and African nations. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, of course, paraphrase it as a league of 
“peace.” What they mean to do is to create 
a pro-Communist alliance of all the non- 
white races against the white races. Their 
propaganda agents are entirely frank about 
this. They are frank, too, in insisting that 
they consider the United States as an enemy. 
Perhaps you will not disagree if, as an 
American, I think that an enemy of the 
United States is necessarily an enemy of 
Canada, just as we consider an enemy of 
yours to be an enemy of the United States. 

Now, don't believe that I hold, or that I 
think that you hold, that there has always 
been, and always will be, smooth sailing be- 
tween our two countries, or that public opin- 
ion on any issue is necessarily the same in 
both countries. Healthy minds do not al- 
ways agree, but it fs the health and open 
discussions which will always bring us to the 
best. understanding. An illustration of this 
is found in the recent statements of the offi- 
cial diplomatic representatives of your coun- 
try and mine. I pick up 4 well-known inter- 
national magazine which, under the head- 
of Diplomacy, refers to Life With the United 
States. I read: 

“External Affairs Minister Lester B. Pear- 
son created a small flurry 4 years ago when 
he warned Canadians that ‘the days of rela- 
tively easy and automatic relations with our 
neighbor (United States) are over.’ Last 
week in a policy speech before the Canadian 
Club, of Toronto, he reexamined the sugges- 
tion and confirmed his earlier prediction. 

“‘It was true then,’ he said, ‘and is still 
true now. Not because our relations are less 
friendly or close than they used to be but, 
on the contrary, because they are closer than 
ever. * * * (We) must now discuss together 
frankly a good many topics on which each 
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could previously afford different and even 
divergent views.’ 

“Those topics include war and peace; and 
Mr. Pearson continues: “Today I think that 
the neutrality of either of us, if the other 
were engaged in a major war in which its 
very existence were at stake, would be un- 
thinkable.’ Nevertheless, ‘certain United 
States commitments, those, for instance, 
covering help to Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa 
and certain Chinese coastal islands, have not 
been accepted by us.’ 

“The situation,’ Pearson summed up, ‘is 
something like living with your wife. Some- 
times it is difficult and even irritating to live 
with her, but it is always impossible to live 
without her.’” 

I have also before me the official press re- 
lease from the United States Embassy rela- 
tive to a statement made by the Secretary of 
State of the United States whilst in Canada 
a few weeks ago. The press conference con- 
cluded with a question and answer period, 
from which I quote: 

“Question. Mr. Pearson said that in the 
event of a major war it would be impossible 
for Canada to stand aloof if the United States 
was at war. Some people interpreted that to 
mean the United States can now count on 
Canada in an emergency, and therefore you 
will not pay as much attention to any pro- 
test against American foreign policy you get 
from Ottawa? 

“Answer. It is decidedly not true. The 
extent to which our countries can count 
upon each other depends primarily upon 
whether or not we each conduct ourselves 
in a way which wins the moral approval and 
support of the other. 

“Now, there are, to be sure, explicit engage- 
ments which are expressed in the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Aside from that, the ques- 
tion of whether we support each other de- 
pends on the judgment that each country 
has of the other. I would not expect that 
Canada would blindly support the United 
States and I suppose the Canadian people 
would not expect to count on the support of 
the United States if they should engage in a 
venture which alienated public opinion in 
the United States.” 

Mr. Dulles adds what I think is of real 
importance, and I quote: 

“It is highly unlikely that those contin- 
gencies will occur, because we do have the 
same ideals, and because we do keep in touch 
with each other. Common action depends, 
for its mainspring, upon what our Declara- 
tion of Independence calls ‘a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.’ That rela- 
tionship makes it sure that each of our coun- 
tries will seek and pay heed to the views of 
the other.” 

As I read these lines there comes before 
me the report of Hansard on the conclusion 
of the discussion last week on Canada’s for- 
eign relations in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Pearson, with clarity and logic, closes a 
long debate. I quote: 

“It is quite true that there are strains and 
stresses on the coalition at the present time. 
There has never been a coalition, even in 
wartime, which was easy to manage. In 
peacetime, they are not very often necessary. 
But in a period such as we have at present, 
between peace and war, a coalition is not only 
desperately required but it is very difficult 
indeed to manage. So there are stresses and 
strains now pressing against it, but we will 
be able to weather them.” 

The Minister cites from the Economist— 
that great English publication: 

“The danger of the next few months is 
that, confronted by the threat of renewed 
fighting off the China coast, many otherwise 
sensible people in Britain”—and the writer 
could have added Canada—‘“will say that 
they would rather have peace than the Amer- 
ican alliance. Nothing, in fact, could be 
sillier, for there is no such choice. It is still 
possible to have both peace and the alliance. 
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It is certainly not possible to have peace for 
long without it.” 

Mr. Pearson then concluded: 

“We wish to have in this Parliament and 
in this country both peace and the alliance— 
not merely the American alliance but an 
alliance for friendly cooperation with all 
peace-loving free countries of the world.” 

In any event and whatever problems we 
have to face, I am sure our two countries 
will come through the crisis years ahead in 
quiet but unquestionable triumph. We 
shall, I think, make it clear to the world 
that creative communities of freemen make 
stronger nations and give more to their own 
people, and to all other peoples, than any 
other form of organization man has yet 
devised. We shall not do this by boasting 
about it, though the boasts are true. We 
shall not do it by threat to use atomic or 
other force, though we do have that force. 
We shall no do it by new and greater scien- 
tific discoveries, though it is clear these are 
already in sight. We shall do it because by 
successful example at home, and by cool 
and resolute maintenance of our rights 
abroad we will inspire whole peoples to fol- 
low our course. We will make membership 
in a free community of nations more attrac- 
tive and more advantageous than servitude 
in any Communist empire. 

It is no accident that communism has 
established no effective bridgehead either 
in Canada or the United States. The reason 
is simple: the people of Canada and the peo- 
ple of the United States have already 
achieved results beyond the wildest promises 
of Communist dogma. In the light of the 
achievements of Canadians and Americans, 
Marxism belongs not in the 20th century 
politics but in a 19th century museum. If, 
throughout the world, peoples knew that 
they could live as our peoples do any Com- 
munist empire would promptly begin to 
contract. 

There is evidence that this process is 
already beginning on Russia’s western 
borders. Hungarians, Poles or Czechs look 
across the Iron Curtain and wish they were 
on the free world side. The stirrings in 
those captive satellite countries and in East 
Germany already suggest that Moscow dom- 
ination there rests now only on besieged 
and isolated occupation forces; there is no 
assent of peoples; the promised revolution 
proved to be only a bloody conquest. To 
that fact, perhaps, we owe the upsurge of 
coexistence talk which has emanated from 
Moscow. Now as our two countries, both 
great trading nations, increase our under- 
standing and wisdom in the ways of foreign 
commerce, as we find means of assuring that 
our trade shall benefit other countries as 
well as ours, we emphasize the clear advan- 
tage of the free world system, not by talking 
but by doing. 

This is apparently beginning to be achieved 
in the West. I am confident it can be 
achieved in the Far East. The process there 
will be longer. The task will be larger. 
Whole populations there have never known 
freedom; to such people cne master is no 
worse than another; the lot of the coolie 
is the same in either case. But if a way 
can be shown by which those masses of 
coolies can have themselves a stake, how- 
ever modest, in the miracle of our 20th 
century American production, the picture 
changes. A beginning has been made along 
these lines in that great archipelago which 
is today the Philippine Republic. Canadian 
enterprise has made a beginning in other 
parts of the Pacific. Our two countries have 
worked together toward that end in the 
less favored countries of Latin America. We 
can, we should, and indeed we must, make 
it clear that liberty and prosperity go to- 
gether and that prosperity is not bought 
at the price of freedom. After all, Russia, 
struggling desperately to give her own people 
the most modest standard of living, is not 
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the country which can introduce 
the almost limitless production all Ca 
and Americans take for granted. 

The word “freedom” is used advisedly, y 
our countries we speak of democracy, Pe. 

a= 
dom will very likely find different forms ; 
different countries. Here we are devoted ts 
our own democratic form. We will giaq) 
teach it to any who wish to learn from 
But we cannot impose it, and have no pygj. 
ness to try. What we can do is to make 
clear that the chief end of any £Overnment 
is the development of free men in a system 
by which they work together. Each people 
has its own wisdom about its own affairs. 
Probably even the most backward people can 
teach us something. Their ways are not oy 
ways. But we will be well advised to work 
with them within the forms which they 
themselves know and understand. 

In thus working for a peace which sha}} 
be real and not a double-talk mockery, both 
of us must increasingly work together anq 
with other nations. Canada was among the 
first signers of the Declaration by Uniteq 
Nations on January 1, 1942, which fore. 
shadowed the United Nations organization 
of today. Sometimes we falter in using that 
great organization well; but it remains the 
frame of our hope of the world to be, a world 
at peace, under law, guaranteeing freedom 
from fear to the world. 

Combined our two countries constitute tn 
present fact the largest and strongest single 
regional group in the free world. There are 
others like it, notably the British family 
of nations, the Commonwealth, and the 
Atlantic group we call NATO. In building 
these as we have, we cannot forget that, at 
long last, statesmanship must bring them 
all into harmony. This is not theory. In 
Montreal are the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, a 
United Nations agency. Because of it a 
Canadian pilot leaving Montreal knows he 
will find the same signals, the same lan- 
guage, the same rules for landing or leaving 
in Paris or Bombay or Manila that he has 
in his home airport. This is a measure of 
real, tangible peace. The time must come 
when the major human necessities are dealt 
with in as commonsense cooperation as has 
been worked out in the air. 

Our purpose must be to work toward this 
goal of world peace and world civilization 
without war. We know, of course, that this 
is not wholly our choice. There are situa- 
tions in which all of us must stand and 
fight, rather than surrender the principles 
by which we live. My belief is that general 
war grows less likely. Modern warfare is too 
horrible, its results are too unpredictable, 
for any sane group to adopt war as a policy 
as Hitler did in 1939. Obviously, between us 
we must maintain such strength that no one 
will dare to pick a quarrel or take by force 
because no counterforce exists. With care, 
strength, and clear head, I think matters can 
be managed so that the armed challenges 
made in Korea and more recently in Indo- 
china will not be tried again. No one can 
guarantee success in the field of foreign re- 
lations; but we shall try. In this task, 4s 
an old politician, permit me to suggest that 
the men running foreign affairs—the men 
in our State Department and your Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, need all the help 
and sympathy and support you and I can 
give them, whether we are of their political 
faith or not. They are playing with tre- 
mendous hazards, and their burden is greater 
than any in recorded history. 

Are we starryeyed in thinking that the 
vast task of bringing a reasonable measure 
of peace to the world may be accomplished 
in the coming generation? Perhaps; but the 
example of Canada makes me believe it can 
be done. Your country was born of diverse 
races with different languages. History '™ 
sisted they were sworn enemies; and you T¢- 
fused to accept that decree. You hac to 
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puild 4 nation out of different civilizations, 


customs, and religions. Beyond possible ex- 

station you nobly accomplished that task. 
mt own time, your great Prime Minister, 
xackenzie King, a Scot, steadily worked 
with Canadians of French ancestry, religion, 

q custom. I know that his brilliant suc- 
oess0F, the Right Honorable Louis St. Lau- 
rent, of French-Canadian ancestry, no less 
carefully works with his countrymen of Eng- 
lish stock. With patience, tolerance, and 
commonsense, you made a union when else- 
where in the world race rivalries, disorder, 
and hatred were the order of the day. In 
my own country Irish and English, Italians, 
Germans, Jews, and Negroes have steadily 
moved toward union so that today Ameri- 
cans, the most composite population in the 
world, are also the most unified. We have 
done in North America what has not been 
achieved in any other part of the world. 

In virtue of these achievements, Canada 
and America can claim the privileges, as they 
must assume the burdens of a common mis- 
sion. We must enter upon it without su- 
periority. And, with faith, we can justifiably 
draw assurance and strength from awareness 
of solid results already attained. “To each 
and all our equal lamp at peril of the sea,” 
wrote Kipling of the English coastwise lights. 
No less great is the guiding fire of the fellow- 
ship of two great nations in a dangerous but 
splendid time. 





Fluoridation of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include a let- 
ter addressed to the Honorable Lovuts C. 
RaBaut, chairman, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C., by Miss Vera E. 
Adams, president of the National Com- 
mittee Against Fluoridation, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., protesting the use of public 
funds for fluoridation of the water sup- 
ply in the District of Columbia. 

Miss Adams’ letter is as follows: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 

FLUORIDATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1955. 
Hon. Louts C. RaBAUT, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dear Mr. RaBaut: I am submitting for the 
record a statement opposing the further use 
of public funds for fluoridation of the water 
supply of the District of Columbia. I will 
summarize this statement here as briefly as 
possible. 

The National Committee Against Fluor- 
\dation, representing 38 of our States, also 
Alaska, and Canada, and about 30 million 
of our citizens inhabiting some 500 cities, 
‘owns, and smaller communities which have 
tejected mass medication as practiced in the 
fluoridation of our drinking water, respect- 
fully requests the earnest consideration of 
your committee for the following recom- 
mendation: 

i hat no further funds be included in the 
istrict budget for the fluoridation of the 
Water supply of the District of Columbia, or 


ony communities which may be served by 
ts water system,” 
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At the present time there is a fiscal crisis 
in the District, and many crying needs must 
go unmet. The voteless citizens are 
threatened with new taxes that will almost 
take the food out of their mouths. We 
vigorously and righteously oppose the use of 
taxpayers’ money to support the further 
fluoridation of our drinking water, for t 
following reasons: : 

1. The fluoridation program involves tre- 
mendous and inexcusable waste of much- 
needed funds. 

By mathematical proof we get the astound- 
ing fact that only two hundred and fourteen 
ten-thousandths of 1 percent of all the 
money appropriated and spent for this mass 
medication procedure is accomplishing \any- 
thing at all, either for good or bad, while the 
other 99.97 percent of the money is being 
simply thrown down the drain. This can 
be specifically proved, but the detail cannot 
be covered here. 

2. Fluoridation is unconstitutional. 

The mass prescription and mass medica- 
tion represented by fluoridation of the total 
water supply available to our citizens is in- 
disputably unconstitutional. Tooth decay 
is not a communicable or a contagious dis- 
ease, nor is it fatal, and the so-called police 
power which has been applied in the intro- 
duction of this system without the consent 
of the people has been definitely misapplied, 
as police power of the State, from which pub- 
lic health authority stems, has no place in 
the prevention or treatment of a disease 
which harms only the individual victim 
thereof. According to an eminent author- 
ity, Dr. Veikko Hurme, of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary for Children in Boston, “the pro- 
cedure will be mass medication without par- 
allel in the annals of medicine.” On grounds 
of individual liberty, integrity, and religious 
freedom, mass medication is evidently un- 
constitutional. 

8. Neither the ultimate possible benefits 
nor the possible long-range harmful results 
of fluoridation have been conclusively tested 
and proved. 

Sodium fluoride, or sometimes sodium sil- 
{cofluoride as used in the District, is a 
virulent, cumulative poison, 85 times as 
toxic as the calcium fluoride which occurs 
naturally in many water sources and is 
deceptively claimed to be identical in its 
nature and action. It is a by-product of 
the aluminum industry, colorless, odorless, 
and tasteless, and therefore the more dan- 
gerous because undetectable. This type of 
poisoning does not lend itself to ready diag- 
nosis, and usually shows up only in autop- 
sies. Should we not be rather cautious in 
introducing into our drinking water, which 
is an element indispensable to life, a chem- 
ical so toxic that it has been used for years 
as a rat and roach poison? 

And here let me just call attention to a 
strange fact. Since November 1952, several 
months after our water in Washington was 
fluoridated (2,800 pounds are dumped into 
our reservoirs every day), 26 Members of our 
Congress have passed away, and 2 mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court also. This rec- 
ord stands out glaringly as against a former 
yearly average of two deaths. It may be 
merely a rather queer coincidence, We can- 
not prove it one way or another now. It 
is too late. 

The verdict after exhaustive and purpose- 
ful investigation by Congress 3 years ago 
was that fluoridation was at best a calcu- 
lated risk. But they are now coining money 
out of the imposition of this calculated risk 
upon the supposedly free people of this 
country, who are being subjected to a simul- 
taneous and intensive drive from east to 
west and north to south. Dr. A. L. MILer, 
former public health director in Nebraska, 
at the Delaney committee hearings in Feb- 
ruary 1952, made a very illuminating state- 
ment which I quote: “It rather shocks me 
to know what the public health is trying 
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to get A. L. Mrrier to do to his people in 
Nebraska, and thank God the People out 
there can think for themselves and did not 
accept all the stuff that someone was trying 
to push down their necks at that time, in- 
cluding myself, because I thought maybe 
there was something to it. * * * This 
frightens me a little when the public health 
people go so far as to mislead, and distort 
& national condition in order to put over 
an objective they might have in mind.” 
Nota bene. 


The people all over this country are look- 
ing to Washington citizens to get rid of 
fluoridation, because Washington, the Cap- 
ital City, is serving as a useful argument 
by way of example and precedent. They 
don’t seem to be able to realize that we here 
are nothing but guinea pigs, ready subjects 
for any experiment our local authorities see 
fit to perform. So some of us who don't 
mind hard work, without any pay therefor, 
are trying to do our bit toward emancipat- 
ing our Capital City from this incubus, and 
we don’t want any more of our hard-earned 
money to perpetuate it. 

We who want to keep our freedoms under 
the Constitution, and who are opposing the 
imposition of this mass medication on moral, 
ethical, legal, and religious grounds, are be- 
ing subjected to slander and even threats, 
and are called crackpots by our more scien- 
tific brethren. Let us hope and pray that 
there are not 30 million crackpots in America, 

Sincerely, 
Vera E. ADAMs, 
President. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
oF NEw York, 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Albany, October 26, 1954. 
Dr. James G. Kerwin, 
Department of Health, 
Municipal Building, Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Dr. KERWIN: Your letter of October 
21, 1954, requesting definite information in 
dental care in two specific communities has 
been received. 
The specific information you desire is 
herewith itemized in accordance with reports 
forwarded to us by the two communities. 


Kingston: 
IN = iit cercitiicacncieaiatatinincntienuae 5, 403 
Number of pupils inspected__.-.--. 5, 308 
Number of pupils with defects... 2, 209 
Number of pupils under treatment 
SO GEG ca ctndinacdstondiondineam 1,551 
Newburgh: 
NNN icasiisairin cnehadageiesiad isan eee 5,119 
Number of pupils inspected_..-.--- 4, 969 
Number of pupils with defects_.__- 3,139 
Number of pupils under treatment 
ee 2, 072 


If further information is desired, feel free 

to ask, and we shall try to cooperate. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. Forst, M. D. 

Above is an authentic reproduction of a 
letter from one public-health authority to 
another on the subject of fluoridation. Note 
that Newburgh, which has fluoridated its 
water supply for 10 years, showed more tooth 
decay among schoolchildren than Kingston, 
the “control” city, whose water was unmedi- 
cated in the same period. 

Of 5,308 children in fluorine-free Kingston, 
41.6 percent had tooth defects with 20.6 per- 
cent then under treatment. After a decade 
of fluoridation, examination of 4,949 school 
children in Newburgh showed 63.4 percent 
with decayed teeth and 31.0 percent under 
treatment. 

These data from a New York health official 
to his New Jersey colleague disprove recent 
statements that the Newburgh experiment 
has reduced dental caries more than 57 per- 
cent among the schoolchildren of that much- 
publicized community, 
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Cleveland’s George Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read.an excellent article by the 
noted business writer, Larston D. Farrar, 
relating to Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey. This article ap- 
peared in the Clevelander, which is pub- 
lished by the Cleveland (Ohio) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and I believe that it 
should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that other friends of Secre- 
tary Humphrey might read it. 

The article follows: 

CLEVELAND’s GEORGE HuMPHREY—How’s HE 
Dormnc IN WASHINGTON? 


(By Larston D. Farrar) 


Secretary of the Treasury George Magoffin 
Humphrey (he gets along without the middle 
name or initial now, except when formal oc- 
casion demands) was in Cleveland from 1917 
through 1952. That’s 35 years, more or less, 
spanning three major wars and a depression. 
He has been in Washington since early 1953, 
being one of the first members of the new 
Eisenhower Cabinet to win confirmation by 
the Senate. That’s only a little more than 
2 years, although it seems longer to him. 

How is he doing—personally—away from 
his hometown? 

SOME ANSWERS 


Here’s how he answered that question 
recently: 

“I suppose one of the things I miss most 
by being in Washington is the chance to get 
outdoors more for such things as riding, 
hunting, and so forth. Then, of course, I 
miss not seeing as much of our children and 
the grandchildren as we used to in Cleve- 
land, although we still can get together occa- 
sionally. 

“Probably the other biggest difference be- 
tween Cleveland and Washington is that in 
Washington one’s time is not one’s own. 
There are many people whom you must see 
when they ask. That is, of course, the way 
it should be in a democracy. But it is much 
different than in private business. 

“One of the nicest things about Wash- 
ington ts the fine quality of the other people 
in the Cabinet and their wives. They are a 
fine lot of people who are given to working 
for the best interests of the country. There 
is very little internal bickering around the 
people in President Eisenhower’s official 
family.” 

Actually Mr. Humphrey likely stays so busy 
these days that he could not possibly out- 
line, in a hurried interview, all the really 
vast differences between his life now and the 
life he led in Cleveland, where he was top 
man in the M. A. Hanna Co., one of Cleve- 
land's largest enterprises and not considered 
small even among the industrial giants of 
America. 

For instance, he soon learned, on coming 
to Washington, that he had to live in an 
atmosphere surcharged with publicity. 
Whether he wished it or not, he had to scan 
the newspapers closely for references to him- 
self, or to his agency’s vast ramifications, 
every morning. All day, he figuratively has 


had to stay close to the teletype machine 
which clatters out news of developments on 
Capitol Hill, any one of which might alert 
him, and his associates to the need of issuing 
a counterblast to some Democratic claim, or 
correct some erroneous figures given out by 
He early learned in 


@ Congressman in error. 
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Washington something that never had quite 
impressed itself upon him in Cleveland— 
that public officials must have what one 
politician has called “hides as tough as 
pachyderms.” He has been lampooned in 
cartoons, held up to sarcastic scorn in the 
Senate, and even damned with faint praise 
by some who might be called his friends 
and supporters. 

He wastes little time in “answering” the 
jibes of his political enemies. He, however, 
like every member of the Cabinet, watches 
for references to the Eisenhower tax and 
monetary program that can be answered 
seriously and immediately. That is why, in 
recent months, he has been featured in the 
headlines more than once, lashing back at 
the Democrats who were trying to put over 
the political program of cutting taxes for 
individuals, in spite of the mountainous and 
mounting Federal deficit. 

Another big difference between his life in 
Cleveland and his life in Washington—at 
which he hinted in his interview—is the mo- 
bility which he enjoyed in his job in private 
industry and the lack of mobility under 
which he now labors. Like any other public 
servant, he is not his own boss. He must re- 
spond to events, and cannot dictate develop- 
ments, even on a day-to-day basis. Because 
of the continuing emergency nature of his 
post—or any high Federal post—in the sense 
that each week brings new political chal- 
lenges, either at home or abroad, he has to 
stay close to home base, except on the brief 
weekends when he and the President, or 
some other headline figure, can get away for 
quail hunting, or go on some Official mission 
for the Government. 

George Humphrey’s active mind always 
has made his life full and interesting. But 
in Washington it is more hurried. Perhaps 
that is why he has learned even more to 
smile—and any picture which shows him 
with a cheerful face is not make-believe with 
Mr. Humphrey. He does laugh a lot—at 
himself, and at others. He laughs readily, 
which may explain why he is a great favorite 
around the inner circle that encloses Presi- 
den Eisenhower, and also is considered “one 
of the club” when he is before a Senate com- 
mittee for one reason or another. Senators, 
even those of the opposition, make it clear 
to him and to the public that they like 
George Humphrey, the man, however much 
they may poke fun at George Humphrey, the 
Republican, or George Humphrey, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


GOOD CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


His easy liaison with Congress began, in 
fact, from the first day he appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Finance to be ex- 
amined for confirmation. 

When, in an atmosphere that had been 
made heavy because of the disclosures that 
some big-business men named to the Cab- 
inet might retain some of their business con- 
nections, Mr. Humphrey came to the com- 
mittee he surprised the Senators by telling 
them he had resigned all his official posi- 
tions (which paid him about $300,000 an- 
nually) and all of his directorships. He said 
he would keep his stock in Hanna and affili- 
ates because, if he sold it he would have the 
problem of where to put the money. If he 
put it in a bank he could be accused of fol- 
lowing policies to influence the bank, since 
the Treasury, through the Comptroller of the 
Currency, very definitely has much jurisdic- 
tion over banks. 

Senator EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, Repubican, 
Colorado, the chairman, at one point ad- 
dressed Humphrey as “Mr. Hanna,” which 
drew general laughter. Mr. Humphrey 
guffawed, as did Mr. MILLIKIN, who said: 
“Well, it’s a good Republican name.” 

“That's right and I’m proud of it,” Humph- 
rey replied. 

Within a week, Life was quoting the new 
President Eisenhower as saying: “In Cabi- 
net meetings, I always wait for George 
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Humphrey to speak. I sit back ang liste 
to the others talk while he doesn’t Say tn 
thing. But I know that when he speaks = 
he will say just what I am thinking _ 

Easily, naturally, George Humphrey took 
the new role into which he had heen Cast 
by events. He spoke with the same down 
to-earth directness with which his Clevelang 
friends and associates were familiar, 

To reporters who wanted to see some oye, 
night miracles, he responded: “You can; 
set a hen in the morning and have Chicken 
salad for lunch.” 

Another time, he borrowed from the jar. 
gon of the hunter to explain to a reporte 
how he had to take up one problem at a time 
even in an agency with a half-dozen of. 
shoots and a thousand responsibilities: “Get 
your ducks in a row.” 

The Reporter, a magazine that has vieweg 
the entire Eisenhower administration with 
jaundiced eye, early sized up Mr. Humphrey 
like this—and not yet has changed its Opin. 
ion: “He is deft in choosing and using men 
He has a startling talent—some would say a 
genius—for getting all relevant information 
quickly and then making a swift but unhw. 
ried decision. And he has a quiet, confident 
manner that commands the trust of all those 
who work with him. * * * In the business 
world, Mr. Humphrey is a natural leader, 
But his is a leadership wholly without his. 
trionics. He rose to his place of eminence 
in American business without depending on 
the modern arts of publicity * * *.” 

However, there is every reason to believe 
that Mr. Humphrey has mastered the art 
of publicity, to a large degree, as evidenced 
by the solid hold his words have over a large 
segment of the American people, long after 
his detractors have striven to tear him down, 
and, in fact to send him back to Cleveland 
and retirement. 


Secretary Humphrey has a pretty strict 
regimen, even for Washington. He is at the 
Office by 8:30 or 9 a. m. every morning, es- 
chewing the liveried chauffeur that could 
be his. He drives a modest 1952 Buick coupe 
to the Treasury building, except on the morn- 
ings—twice a week—when he swings into 
the White House drive for breakfast with the 
President. Easily one-third of his time is 
taken up by visitors who simply must see 
him, another third is taken up with Con- 
gressional demands, and another third in 
deep study, or conferences with his asso- 
ciates. 

In Washington, as in Cleveland, he has 
won a reputation for getting good men 
around him, and, so far, there has not been 
even a breath of personal or political scandal 
relating to any of the men who work with 
the Treasury in this administration. Of 
himself, he once said: “I’m as good at picking 
partners as any man in the United States.” 
That was referring to his business partners, 
but it refers as well to his Government part- 
hers, ranging from his fellow Cabinet officers 
to those whom he directly chose to assist 
him in carrying on the complex affairs of the 
Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is not one 
man—he must be many men, at the same 
desk. He is top boss of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the Secret Service, the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the Bureau of the Mint, the 
United States Coast Guard, and the Coast 
Guard air arm. He presides over a domain 
of some 88,009 people, has his own flag, 
serves as trustee for some $18 billion in the 
social-security funds, and is Chairman of the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. 


Mr. Humphrey directs his farflung oper 
tions from room 3330 in the Treasury Build- 
ing, hard by the White House on Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue. This building, like many 
other things, has changed greatly in the past 
2 years, for one of the Secretary’s first orders 
was to have it washed. It is no longer Wash: 
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‘« prize pigeon roost, a fact that George 
ee arey seilingly considers one of his 
minor accomplishments. 

f of his inevitable good humor was 
recently to @ United Press photog- 
Secretary Humphrey was waiting at 
1, San Francisco for his son to 
arrive when he noticed the photographer 
fidgeting nearby. Mr. Humphrey asked the 
notographer why he was waiting around. 
Pernere’s an old codger named Humphrey 
on that plane coming in and he’s Secretary 
of the Treasury. I have to kill my time 
waiting for the old goat.” 

The Secretary waited until the plane came 
jn and then watched the minor tragedy un- 
fold. The photographer approached young 
Humphrey, who had been pointed out among 
the descending passengers, and remarked: 
“you can’t be the Humphrey I want. He's 
an old man.” At that point, the Secretary 
disclosed his identity and began to laugh. 
How genuinely he can laugh is seen in the 
photograph, now one of his cherished pos- 


sessions. 
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The Springfield Girls’ Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
that this week we are observing National 
Girls’ Club week and the 10th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the organiza- 
tion. This is particularly significant to 
me, and to my fellow Members from the 
great commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
because the birthplace of the Girls Clubs 
of America, Inc., was in my home city of 
Springfield. 

The Springfield Girls’ Club was one of 
the 19 charter members of the corpora- 
tion founded in 1945. And the Girls 
Clubs of America, Inc., maintains its 
national headquarters in Springfield. 
When one realizes that the purpose of 
the organization is to provide daily out- 
of-school activities for young girls, it is 
easy to understand why the Girls Clubs 
of America, Inc., has prospered during 
the last decade. The organization has 
expanded beyond Springfield, and now 
maintains 50 clubs located in 16 States 
and in Canada. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that an editorial 
that appeared in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union on May 9, 1955, paying tribute 
to this great achievement be printed in 
the Recorp. May I also footnote my re- 
Marks with an expression of pride that 
treater Springfield takes in the fact that 
the president of the Girls Clubs of Amer- 
ica, is Mrs. James A. Seaman of Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

A SPRINGFIELD SPECIAL 

Springfield, being the birthplace of the 
Girls’ Clubs of America, Inc., takes special 
interest in the celebration of the 10th anni- 
versary of the organization this week, which 
has been designated as National Girls’ Club 
Week. The Springfield Girls’ Club was one 
of the 19 charter members of the corporation 
When it was founded 10 years ago, and the 
Dational headquarters is maintained here. 
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During the decade the 19 member units 
have expanded to 50, with clubs located in 
16 States and Canada. The Springfield club, 
which is 56 years old, is junior only to the 
club in Waterbury, Conn., which is 91, and 
the one in Greenfield, which has been in 
existence 60 years. 

Girls’ Clubs of America, Inc., of which 
Mrs. James A. Seaman, of Longmeadow, is 
president, is the only national organization 
that provides daily out-of-school activities 
for girls. Its theory is that many of the 
girls served by such groups need a daily pro- 
gram. Membership dues are nominal, so 
that any girl can afford to belong, and 
special attention is given girls in the 
6- to 12-year-old group, along with the 
regular program for teen-agers. Designed to 
supplement the training and opportunities 
that often are lacking in the home, the clubs’ 
program places heavy emphasis on training 
in homemaking skills. 

The Springfield Girls’ Club, recognized as 
one of the best in the national organization, 
features a well-rounded program aimed at 
personal improvement of the members. For 
instance, a recent library program was in- 
augurated, and, in the words of one of the 
adult officers, “the resulting interest in good 
literature among youngsters who, possibly, 
have little exposure to books outside the 
schoolroom, is amazing.” 

For healthy growth and ‘constructive work 
in building the community, the Girls’ Clubs 
of America, Inc., deserves praise and con- 
gratulations on reaching its 10th birthday. 
We in Springfield are especially proud of the 
part that has been played by the Spring- 
field Girls’ Club, both in the national group 
and in the betterment of our own city for 
more than a half-century. 





One Hundred Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, this 
splendid editorial from the pages of the 
New Orleans States tells eloquently the 
enviable century old history of the State 
board of health of Louisiana. 

Several of my colleagues from Loui- 
siana have already taken occasion to pay 
tribute to the hundredth anniversary of 
the Louisiana State Board of Health. I 
join them by way of calling this editorial 
to your attention: 

One HuNnpDRED YeaRS OF SERVICE 

Appropriately, doctors, nurses, scientists, 
engineers, educators, technicians, and ad- 
ministrators attending the joint meeting 
here of the southern section of the American 
Public Health Association and the Louisiana 
Public Health Association are going to use 
the occasion to pay tribute to the State 
board of health as it marks its 100th anni- 
versary. 

That the State board can boast that with 
100 years of service it is the oldest such in- 
stitution in any of the United States holds 
some importance. But much more impor- 
tant is the fact that it has used that cen- 
tury of service to transform the State from 
a disease-ridden swampland to one of the 
healthiest spots in the nation. The services 
it has performed and continues to perform 
have had a very important role in increasing 
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the life, and health, expectancy of every resi- 
dent of Louisiana. 

Wonder drugs which cure disease have 
captured the medical spotlight through the 
years. But working unspectacularly outside 
of the bright light of publicity, the board of 
health has done even more than the wonder 
drugs, by using the potent weapon of pre- 
ventive medicine to eradicate disease by 
eliminating their causes. 

Day in and day out the bulk of the board 
of health’s work is pure drudgery. Immuni- 
zation shots are provided. Rabies control 
programs pushed. Disease bearing insects 
and rodents are targets of continuous 
battles. 

Plans for public buildings, hospitals, 
schools, and garbage disposal plants are labo- 
riously checked to make sure that their con- 
struction is carried out according to best 
known rules for sanitation. Food produc- 
tion and processing plants and the places 
which sell food are checked constantly to in- 
sure consumers foodstuffs that are safe. 
Campaigns to search out tuberculosis suffer- 
ers are carried out. And there’s a contin- 
uous educational campaign, through lec- 
tures, movies, and pamphlets, to get all the 
facts of health before the people. 

Perhaps these are unspectacular things, 
but the result of this work has been far from 
unspectacular. 

For with the years—and the incessant 
campaigns—many of the diseases which for- 
merly were as commonplace as the common 
cold are all but unknown today. Rare, for 
example, is the person who suffers from yel- 
low fever, dengue fever, bubonic plague, 
malaria, hookworm, typhoid, and cholera. 

And most spectacular of all the results is 
the fact that health department figures show 
the death rate in Louisiana today is 80 per- 
cent less than it was 100 years ago when 
the State board of health began its work. 

Whatever accolades the public health 
associations are inclined to bestow on the 
board of health would seem to be well 
merited. 





Limiting the Power of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a proposal in Congress to reduce 
personal taxes by a meager $20 a head 
was called fiscal irresponsibility. That 
was true because of worse fiscal irre- 
sponsibility by Congress for more than 
20 years right up to this minute. It 
has been making appropriations for 
grants-in-aid, loans, subsidies, and 
gifts. It has authorized spending, bor- 
rowing, and running deficits that make 
the proposed reduction in taxes impos- 
sible—irresponsible. This costs us more 
than $10 billion annually. It takes at 
least 1,400,000 Federal employees to 
operate our extraneous, unconstitutional 
functions of government. They cost in 
salaries and other overhead more than 
$6 billion. Nine hundred thousand em- 
ployees could perform all the legitimate 
constitutional nonmilitary functions of 
government—and do a better job. 

Our dollars are cut in half with fan- 
tastic Federal debts and mortgages 








amounting to more than half the value 
of our property. That means that half 
the value of our private property has 
been confiscated or transferred to gov- 
ernment already. When income is taken 
up to 92 percent by government that 
means individual responsibility to man- 
age ourselves and our property is sus- 
pended. 

Something has to be done about it. 
Or we shall have unlimited governmen- 
tal irresponsibility in the management 
of our affairs permanently fastened upon 
us. 
Indeed, is it not a fact that any people 
who tolerate mere men exercising un- 
limited powers over them have become 
themselves temporarily irresponsible? 
No sensible organization of men turns 
loose its officers to do anything they 
like and spend whatever they please. 
Their powers are always specified and 
limited in scope and spending to carry 
out the stated purposes of the organiza- 
tion. Congress is in that ridiculous 
position of being unlimited in functions 
and spending power. 

Do we need another decade—even an- 
other day—to demonstrate that Con- 
gress is incapable of correcting its own 
helplessness without the people’s help. 

The simple remedy, then, lies in taking 
away from Congress the excess power to 
appropriate the people’s property which 
it now exercises. Limiting its spending 
power necessarily limits its functions. 
A first step in that direction has been 
taken by the introduction of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by Senator 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN and Congressman 
CHAUNCEY W. REED—Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 23 and House Joint Resolution 182. 

Congressman REED, when he intro- 
duced the amendment in the House on 
January 3, 1955, summarized its provi- 
sions as follows: 

First. As to income taxes: the amendment 
limits income taxes on both individuals and 
corporations to a maximum rate of 25 per- 
cent, but permits Congress by a vote of three- 
fourths of the Members of each House to 
exceed that rate provided the top rate does 
not exceed the bottom rate by more than 
15 percentage points. For example, if the 
bottom rate were 20 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate 
does not exceed 25 percent, however, there 
is no restriction at all on the bottom rate. 
It could, for instance, be 1 percent or one- 
half of 1 percent. Subject to the foregoing 
limitations, the rates on corporate incomes 
may vary from those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: The amend- 
ment gives to the States the exclusive power 
to impose death and gift taxes. 


The Reed-Dirksen proposal recognizes 
some basic first principles that the Marx- 
ian tax system we now have does not. 
First, there is a point of diminishing re- 
turns in the collection of taxes. Low 
rates May produce more revenue than 
high rates. Second, the great bulk of 
income taxes in a progressive rate system 
is collected from the lowest tax brackets; 
and third, that as between separate gov- 
ernmental taxing units, the one closest 
to the people can perform most effi- 
ciently and economically. 

The first principle is best illustrated by 
the use of Henry Ford as an example. 
In 40 years, Mr. Ford’s fortune increased 
from $1,000 to $1 billion. If the Ford 
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Motor Co. had been subjected to a 50- 
percent income tax during that 40-year 
period, its net worth would have been 
only $1,470,000 and would have paid only 
$1,470,000 in taxes; but with a 20-percent 
income tax the net worth at the end of 
40 years would have been $66,500,000 
and taxes collected $16,600,000 or almost 
16 times as much as collections from a 
50-percent tax. On that principle Amer- 
ican mass-production was built. We 
have proved to the world that mass- 
produced, low per unit cost products 
yield more profits and pay more taxes 
than high per unit costs and high rates 
of taxes. 

To illustrate: During the 1920’s the 
high World War I tax rates were dras- 
tically lowered. The following table 
shows that although maximum rates 
were lowered and personal exemptions 
increased the revenue yield was greater: 


Total internal- | Maximum | Personal 





Year revenue col- rate exemp- 
lections (percent) tions 
1925 a! $2, 584, 140, 000 40 $2, 500 
RAPT 2, 836, 000, 000 24 3, 000 
ID vi inter tec 2, 865, 863, 000 24 3, 500 
1929... ‘i 2, 939, 054, 000 20 3, 500 
Ss cttnannnces 3, 040, 146, 000 20 3, 500 
The reason for this is obvious. The 


great bulk of revenue comes from the 
first and lowest bracket of the income 
taxpayers. For many years about 85 
percent of all taxes collected have come 
from the lowest bracket, viz, being the 
20-percent bracket. Only 3 percent, or 
about $2 billion, is provided by rates in 
excess of 34 percent. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
if the Government continues to require 
large revenues, the lowest income pro- 
ducers will be required to provide by far 
the greatest share of taxes. Conversely, 
tax relief in the lower brackets results 
in the largest possible reinvestment in 
production and tends to increase profits 
and taxes paid to the Government. 

So real relief can be effected only by 
drastically reducing expenditures or by 
reducing the tax rates so as to increase 
incentive and investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. As Congressman REED 
points out, this would increase the na- 
tional income which constitutes the tax 
base and thereby increase the revenue. 

The most important effect of the 
amendment is the restoration to the 
States of the fiscal ability to meet the 
needs of their people. The States have 
lost that power to a great extent and 
consequently have either been forced to 
rely on the various grants-in-aid pro- 
grams, or have surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government the responsibility for 
the performance of services that are pri- 
marily of State and local concern. This 
shift of power and responsibility is in 
clear violation of our constitutional con- 
cept that the unit of government closest 
to the people can most capably serve 
them. The Constitution provides for a 
neat division of powers, reserving to the 
States the bulk of sovereignty and grant- 
ing only explicit and very limited powers 
to the Central Government. 

This balance has been upset by reck- 
less use of the unlimited taxing power 
granted to the Federal Government by 
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the 16th amendment and the court ; 

terpretations of it. By preempting - 
tax sources the Central Government h ; 
been successful in arrogating to itso 
virtual control over the lives and pro 

erty and liberties of the American nm 
ple. The States exist too much by Sut. 
ference and function too often as agents 
for the distribution of the Feder) 
largesse. The extent of the shift of goy. 
ereignty is indicated by the fact th 
20 years ago the States and localities 
collected 75 percent of all tax revenues 
in the Nation, while today the Federal 
Government collects 75 percent. The 
pen is indeed mightier than the Sword 
but the power of the purse is invincible. 

The Reed-Dirksen proposal reverses 
this trend toward centralizing goyerp. 
ment power by restoring to the States 
some of the sources of tax revenues 
The amendment returns to the States the 
exclusive power to levy death and gift 
texes. These taxes constitute a smal! 
item in the Federal tax picture—about | 
percent—but represents a considerable 
revenue to the States. The right to con. 
trol the transfer and devolution of prop. 
erty is one of the historical attributes of 
sovereignty, and clearly belongs to the 
States. Secondly, the amendment’s 
limitation on confiscatory rates in the 
higher brackets guarantees to the States 
that the wealth created within their 
boundaries will remain there to create 
more wealth and consequently produce 
more and greater tax revenues for the 
States. 

The amendment is a compromise, 
recognizing that in emergency situations 
the Federal Government must have great 
fiscal powers. But it also assures the 
American people of fiscal and, conse- 
quently, political sanity in normal times, 
That is the least we can do for the Na- 
tion’s 66 million taxpayers. 

The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the House, January 31, 
1955, by Congressman CuHauNcEY VW, 


REED, of Illinois, introducing House 
Joint Resolution 182—Reed-Dirksen 
amendment: 


LIMITING THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO TAX 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 

Mr. ReeEp of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago in the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
the Honorable Evererr W. Dirksen, Senator 
from Illinois, and I introduced in the House 
and Senate a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the power of Oongress 
to tax incomes, inheritances, and gifts— 
House Joint Resolution 103 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 23. Senator Dirksen and I are 
introducing the same resolution again this 
year. 

The principal provisions of the amend: 
ment may be summarized as follows: 

First. Income taxes: 

The amendment limits income taxes on 
both individuals and corporations 8 
maximum rate of 25 percent, but permits 
Congress by a vote of three-fourths of the 
Members of each House to exceed that rate, 
provided the top rate does not exceed the 
bottom rate by more than 15 percentage 
points. For example, if the bottom rate were 
20 percent, the top rate could not exceed 39 
percent. If the top rate does not exceed 
25 percent, however, there is no restriction 
at all on the bottom rate. It could, for !* 
stance be 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent. 
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subject to the foregoing limitations, the 

~¢ on corporate income may vary from 
Se on individual incomes. 
nt. Death and gift taxes: 

The amendment also gives to the States 
the exclusive power to impose death and 
. ound be observed that the amendment 
merely limits the degree of tax rate progres- 
sion. It does not prescribe the top rate 
that Congress may impose. Hence, it can- 
not be argued that the amendment impairs 
the Government’s power to raise needed 
revenue during either peace or war, except, 
of course, with respect to the revenue de- 
rived from the estate and gift taxes, which 
js only about 14% percent of the total. In 
other words, the amendment does not limit 
the amount of revenue that may be raised, 
put limits merely the manner in which it 
may be raised. 

Its purpose and effect are merely to elimi- 
nate in large measure from our system of 
taxation its socialistic features; namely, 
first, the heavy progressive feature of the in- 
come tax; and, second, the confiscatory death 
tax, which will eventually dry up the sources 
of private capital and Jead to the establish- 
ment of socialism with the accompanying 
loss of the people’s liberty. 

In astatement to the Temporary Economic 
Committee prior to World War II, Adolph 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, made 
the following significant prophecy: 

“The Government will have to enter into 
direct financing of activities now supposed 
to be private, and a continuance of that 
direct financing must be (mean) inevitably 
that the Government will ultimately con- 
trol and own those activities. * * * Over a 
period of years the Government will grad- 
ually come to own most of the productive 
plants of the United States.” 

Iam convinced that Mr. Berle’s prophecy 
will come true unless action to prevent it is 
taken before it is too late. 

Legislation by Congress is obviously in- 
sufficient; for the work of a good Congress 
may be easily undone by that of a radical 
Congress. 

The need of reform would seem to be obvi- 
ous and I know of no way of giving perma- 
nence to such reform except through a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The ultimate objective of the amendment 
fs a top individual income tax rate of 25 
percent and a beginning rate of much less 
than 10 percent. 

In determining whether such an objective 
is realistic it will be helpful to consider the 
possible tax effect of a budget of more rea- 
sonable proportions than the present one. 
The budget estimate of expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, is $63.504 
billion. According to the Federal Budget in 
brief, Government expenditures for the 
comparatively recent fiscal years of 1948 to 
1951, inclusive, were as follows: 

Expenditures 
(in billions) 
1951 (which included a full year of 


the ROreat, WE canseunecseeuden $44. 058 
AOU nasa: cance cae pe aa aceon 39. 606 
OI is. cedars MR ac aca 39. 507 
BN wc sssscsaaa aie eee ae ete 33. 068 


Prior to 1942, which was a war year, the 
largest expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any year was $18.4 billion in 1918, 
Which was also a war year. 

Let us suppose now the following changes 
In the budget receipts as estimated for the 
fiscal year 1955: 

First. A reduction in the individual in- 
tome-tax rataes to 10 percent on incomes up 
to $10,000 and 25 percent on the amounts in 
excess of $10,000; and 
econ. Elimination of estate and gift 

26. 

These changes would reduce the budget re- 
‘tipts to $47 billion, which is $3 billion 
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greater than the budget expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1951 which included a full year 
of the Korean war. It is $7.5 billion greater 
than the budget expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1950 and 1949. 

A beginning rate of 5 percent, instead of 
10 percent, on individual incomes would re- 
duce the receipts to $41.5 billion. This is $2 
billion above the 1950 and 1949 expenditures, 
to say nothing of the $33 billion expendi- 
tures in 1948. 

It would, of course, take some years to se- 
cure the adoption of the amendment, since 
it must be approved by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 

About 85 percent of the estimated rev- 
enue from the individual income tax, which 
produces over half of the total revenue of 
the Federal Government, is produced by the 
first bracket rate of 20 percent when applied 
to the entire amount of taxable income in 
all brackets. Only 3 percent—about $2 bil- 
lion—is provided by the rates in excess of 
34 percent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous 
expenditures and correspondingly large rev- 
enue, the great bulk of the revenue must 
come from persons of small and moderate 
means. The only possible way to give relief 
to such persons is either, first, by reducing 
the need for revenue through cutting ex- 
penditures; or, second, by increasing rev- 
enue through a drastic reduction of the 
present confiscatory higher bracket rates so 
as to increase incentive and investment in 
productive enterprise. This would increase 
the national income which constitutes the 
tax base and thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through 
the elimination of the higher individual 
rates would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now 
in force. 

Another important effect of the amend- 
ment which has not been sufficiently stressed 
would be to restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination, The 
Federal Government should not be permitted 
to hog the revenue and hand back part of 
it to the States on conditions. 

It should be remembered that with minor 
exceptions every dollar spent by the Federal 
Government comes from the same sources 
of revenue that are available to the States. 
The States should raise the revenue and 
spend it themselves. Responsibility for the 
raising of revenue is one of the best checks 
upon extravagant and unwise expenditures. 
It is too easy to spend money raised by some- 
one else. 

Moreover, the States and municipalities 
are better fitted than the Federal Govern- 
ment to perform the services which are pri- 
marily of State or local concern and they 
would do so at much less cost. Performance 
of these services by the Federal Government 
has meant the maintenance at great cost of 
a vast horde of bureaucrats on the Federal 
payroll, many of whom could readily be dis- 
pensed with. 

To summarize, the proposed amendment— 

First. Largely eliminates from our Federal 
system of taxation its socialistic features and 
thereby puts an end to the use of the taxing 
power as means of forcing us into socialism; 

Second. Does not impair the power of the 
Federal Government to raise revenue; 

Third. Does not shift the burden of tax- 
ation from the rich to the poor; 

Fourth. Aims at reducing eventually the 
taxes of everyone so that the top rate will 
not exceed 25 percent and the bottom rate 
will not exceed 10 percent, with the prospect 
that it will be much less; 

Fifth. With lower rates will increase the 
national wealth and over the years the Fed- 
eral revenue; 
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Sixth. Will restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination. 

In the final analysis the problem resolves 
itself into the simple issue of whether we 
are to have in this country a system of 
society based upon, first, private enterprise 
and our constitutional form of government: 
or second, socialism. Both reason and the 
experience of other countries lead to the 
conclusion that our present system of con- 
fiscatory income and taxes, if long continued, 
will ultimately result in the establishment 
of socialism in place of our present system. 

The changes in the impact of Federal taxes 
on the great bulk of the taxpayers involved 
in the proposed amendment are, as I pointed 
out, comparatively minor. Their beneficial 
effect, however, would be far reaching and 
decisive. 

The changes in the income-tax provisions 
proposed in connection with and partially 
effected by the 1954 Revenue Code, such as 
reductions in the tax on dividends and in- 
creases in certain deductions and exemp- 
tions, are costly in revenue and will have 
only minor effect on the economy. The 
major evil to be corrected is the one at which 
the proposed amendment is aimed. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that this 
amendment is vastly different from the 
amendment which has been going through 
the State legislatures, an amendment which 
limits the power of Congress to impose in- 
come, death, and gift taxes to a maximum 
rate of 25 percent with no right to suspend 
the limitation except in time of war. That 
amendment is altogether too rigid and 
would seriously impair the Government's 
power to raise needed revenue from the 
income tax in time of peace. 


The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the Senate, January 21, 
1955, by Senator EvEeRETT M. DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, introducing Senate Joint Res- 
olution 23—Reed-Dirksen amendment: 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL POWER TO TAX 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 


Mr. DrrKsEN. Mr. President, in January 
1953 the Honorable CHAUNCEY W. REED, of 
Illinois, introduced in the House, and I in- 
troduced in the Senate,a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States limiting the power of Con- 
gress to tax incomes, -inheritances, and 
gifts—House Joint Resolution 103 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 23. 

This amendment would limit income taxes 
to a maximum rate of 25 percent, but would 
permit Congress by a vote of three-fourths 
of the Members of each House to exceed that 
rate at any time without limit. Where the 
top rate exceeded 25 percent, however, it 
could be no more than 15 percentage points 
above the bottom rate. For example, if 
the bottom rate were 15 percent, the top 
rate could not exceed 30 percent. If the 
bottom rate were 20 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate 
did not exceed 25 percent, however, there 
would be no restriction at all on the bottom 
rate. It could, for example, be 1 percent, or 
one-half of 1 percent. 

This amendment would also deprive Con- 
gress of the power to impose death and gift 
taxes, and would leave these means of rais- 
ing revenue exclusively to the States, where 
they belong, and competition among the 
States would tend to keep the rates within 
reasondble bounds. 

Representative Reep and I are introduc- 
ing this joint resolution again this year. 

The proposed amendment has met with 
wide approval. Important national organ- 
izations have endorsed it, including the 
American Bar Association, the American Le- 
gion, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Western Tax Council, the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, the 
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Life Insurance Policyholders Protective Asso- 
ciation, the National Economic Council, and 
the National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of this amendment. Its objective 
is to save our American incentive system, 
commonly spoken of as the private-enter- 
prise system, on which our very form of 
government depends. 

Our present system of taxation, with its 
heavy progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, will eventually destroy this system and 
result in the substitution of some form of 
socialism. 

Karl Marx, in his Communist Manifesto of 
100 years ago, fully recognized the impor- 
tance of these taxes as a means of destroying 
the private-enterprise system by including 
in the 10 planks in his platform the follow- 
ing: 

First. A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax. 

Second. Abolition of all right of inheri- 
tance. 

For the past two decades the Federal 
Government has been following the course 
prescribed by Marx by imposing a heavy 
progressive or graduated income tax, and 
while not abolishing the right of inheritance, 
the Federal Government has been increasing 
the rates of the death tax until the top rate 
is now 77 percent. 

The progression in income-tax rates from 
the beginning rate of 20 percent on incomes 
of $2,000 and under to 91 percent on incomes 
of more than $200,000 is progression of a 
most extreme character. It not only con- 
fiscates the larger incomes, but it bears most 
heavily on the middle incomes, the group 
at which Marx particularly aimed in his 
advocacy of heavy graduated income taxes. 

Reason and the experience of other nations, 
and most recently that of England, demon- 
strate beyond all question that unless our 
policy of taxation is changed, the system of 
society under which this country has pros- 
pered and grown great will come to an end 
and some form of socialism or communism 
will supplant it. 

How, one may ask, will the proposed 
amendment keep the rates down? The an- 
swer is this: The amendment would make 
it in the interest of every taxpayer, first to 
keep the top rate down to 25 percent—as 
compared with the present rate of 91 per- 
cent; and, second, to keep the bottom rate 
no higher than 10 percent—as compared 
with the present rate of 20 percent. It is 
expected that the beginning rate will ulti- 
mately be much less than 10 percent. 

The proposed amendment is just as im- 
portant for the small taxpayer as for the 
large. This united self-interest of all tax- 
payers is relied on as a force that would keep 
the tax rates within reasonable bounds. 
There are 66 million individual income-tax 
payers in the United States. Most of them 
vote. 

It should be noted that the proposed 
amendment merely limits the degree of tax- 
rate progression. It does not prescribe the 
top rate that Congress may impose. Hence, 
it cannot be argued that the amendment 
impairs the Government’s power to raise 
needed revenue during either war or peace. 

The proposed amendment will reduce the 
burden of taxation on those with the smaller 
incomes. A fact not generally realized is 
that the great bulk of the revenue from the 
individual income tax comes not from the 
taxpayers with large incomes, but from those 
with small incomes. That is so simply be- 
cause the small incomes, in the aggregate, 
constitute the bulk of the national income. 
For example, only 3 percent—about $2 bil- 
lion—of the total estimated Federal revenue 
of about $60 billion for the fiscad year ending 
June 30, 1955, is produced by the individual 
income-tax rates above 34 percent, which is 
14 percentage points above the present be- 
ginning rate of 20 percent. 
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Contrast these figures with the effect of an 
increase of only $100 in the present $600 per- 
sonal exemption and credit for dependents. 
Such an increased would result in a reduc- 
tion of 7 million in the number of income- 
tax payers and a revenue loss of $2.5 billion. 
This is one-half billion dollars more than the 
total revenue received from the individual 
income-tax rates above 34 percent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous 
expenditures and correspondingly large reve- 
nue, the great bulk of the revenue must 
come from persons of small and moderate 
means. 

The only possible way to give relief to the 
small-tax payers is either (1) by reducing the 
need for revenue through cutting expendi- 
tures, or (2) by increasing revenue through 
a drastic reduction of the present confisca- 
tory higher bracket rates so as to increase 
incentive and investment in productive en- 
terprise. This would increase the national 
income, which constitutes the tax base, and 
thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through 
the elimination of the higher individual rates 
would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually, the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now 
in force. 

That the present confiscatory rates of the 
individual income tax are not approved by a 
large majority of the American people is 
shown by Gallup polls. The vote of those 
having an opinion was 2 to 1 in favor of a 
25-percent top limit in the September 1951 
poll, and 3 to 1 in the July 1952 poll. 

As I have already stated, the proposed 
amendment also deprives Congress of the 
power to impose death and gift taxes and 
leaves these means of raising revenue ex- 
clusively to the States, where they belong, 
and where competition among the States 
would tend to keep the rates within rea- 
sonable bounds. Under existing laws the 
tax on the estates of decedents runs to a 
high of 77 percent, and the tax on gifts to 
57.75 percent. These rates are manifestly 
confiscatory, and they have very harmful 
economic effects. They not only seriously 
impair the incentive to work, save, and in- 
vest in productive enterprise, but they are 
extremely destructive of capital and, in the 
long run, will destroy the accumulations 
of capital that are so necessary for indus- 
trial activity and expansion, with the re- 
sulting beneficial effects on our economy. 

Moreover, the heavy taxation of large es- 
tates compels the rich to seek compara- 
tively safe liquid investments in order to 
provide for the heavy taxes that will be 
imposed upon their estates at death, thus 
further reducing the capital available for 
risky business ventures. 

The harm done to the economy by the 
present high rates of death and gift taxes 
is out of all proportion to the revenue pro- 
duced, and cannot be justified by any argu- 
ment based on fiscal needs. Even with the 
very high rates now in force, the revenue 
from these taxes is comparatively trivial 
In 1953 it was $891 million from the two 
sources. This was a little over 1 percent of 
the total budget of $74 billion—enough to 
pay the Government’s expenses for about 4 
days. The gift tax is merely auxiliary to 
the estate tax, and both should be dealt 
with alike. 

Of particular concern is the destructive 
effect of the heavy estate taxes on small 
business. The conclusions of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate in its report published in June 
1953 was that estate taxes often lead to 
the disappearance of small or medium-sized 
independent businesses or their merger with 
the dominant segment of an industry. 

Let me add that this statement repre- 
sents not only my own views but those of 
Representative Reep, who joins me in mak- 
ing the statement. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three great institutions in New Orleans_ 
the Mardi Gras, the Sugar Bow] and 
International House. 

International House is a unique organ. 
ization which had its beginning some 
years ago and which has since become 
one of the most-talked-about instity. 
tions in the world. 

As an example of the impact which 
International House has made on the 
Nation there have been three editoria] 
comments on International House jy 
three scattered sections of the Nation 
within a week. 

In Cincinnati, Charles Nutter, the 
energetic, able, and farsighted managing 
director of International House, drew 
attention from the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

In New Orleans the Item commented 
editorially on the activities of a group of 
citizens of Cincinnati in organizing an 
International House of its own. 

In Houston, New Orleans’ great rival 
in the South, the Post carried a feature 
story on International House and told of 
its history and the important role which 
one of New Orleans’ great civic and busi- 
ness leaders, William G. Zetzmann, 
played in making it a reality. 

Here is the editorial from the Item 
and the feature story from the Houston 
Post: 

[From the New Orleans Item] 
ADOPTS INTERNATIONAL House PATTERN—CIN- 
CINNATI Looks SouTH 

Cincinnati is the latest city to awaken to 
the possibilities of trade with Latin Amer- 
ica—the fastest growing area of the world 
and one of its most attractive markets. 

Forty business and civic leaders there have 
organized the Midwest International Trade 
Development Center, which they hope will 
develop into something similar to Inter- 
national House. 

The other day they heard an address by 
Charles Nutter which the newspapers there 
played on page one. “I hope you go ahead 
with this project,” he encouraged. “Get it 
underway and it will sell itself.’’ 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, commenting edi- 
*orially, said: 

“Some startling facts about the buying 

‘ential of our southern continental neigh- 

were given by an expert, Charles Nutter, 
aging dtrector of New Orleans’ famed 
ernational House who has spearheaded 
e most imposing trade development plan 
any city in America has instituted. 

“He has for more than a decade devoted 
his energies to a plan which in many ways }s 
similar to Cincinnati’s. He has seen his ¢f 
forts bear great fruit.’ 

Nutter’s address typifies the aid Interna 
tional House and other New Orleans agencies 
have given to cities around the country !2- 
terested in emulating our programs. 

Many cities have sent delegations or !1- 
dividuals to explore our activities on the i1- 
ternational scene. These include San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, Los Angeles, and Seattle 0” 
the Pacific; Boston, Philadelphia, and Miam 
on the Atlantic; and Houston on the Gull. 
At least 25 other major communities have 
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qritten for information. All have received 


] cooperation. 
is evidence of how, more and more, 


ple of North America are looking 


ful 
This 
the peo 


h. 
ea Inter-American Investment Confer- 


ence was a further big-scale demonstration 
+ this and its impact will be felt for years. 
(The followup service at International House 
reports & continuing stream of inquiries 
from throughout the hemisphere.) 

This exchange of information and of ideas 
js healthy, and so is the competition between 
our cities. We live in an exapnding economy 
and we in New Orleans are glad to see other 

laces flourish, too. 

We must not conclude, however, because 
of our headstart at International House and 
the Trade Mart that we've “got it made.” 
On the contrary, we must strive to extend 
our front position as an international city? 
And competitive activity elsewhere should 
serve as & stimulus to doing just that. 





[From the Houston Post] 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE SYMBOL OF A PROFITABLE 
“SIMPATICO” 
(By Jim Mathis) 

The city that care forgot. 

This is the New Orleans that Texans know. 
The grand old lady of the yellow, surging 
Mississippi River. 

Acity of quaintness, fervent piety, strange 
sins, joyous laughter, and hep jazz. It has 
ancient trolley cars, Pat O'Brien's, Gypsy 
Lou, street peddlers, and Pirate’s Alley. A 
playful place of surface charms. 

Don't you believe it. 

The New Orleans of today is a rejuvenated 
giant with one aim—regaining its No. 1 place 
inthe Gulf coastsun. Beneath that wrought 
jron and magnolia front are steel sinews of 
commerce and dollars. 

For its resurgence, wise Orleanians chose 
the city’s greatest asset and Houston’s great- 
est current weakness—its port and foreign 
trade, respectively. 

While brash, young Houston rests for a 
time on its turbulent, half-century laurels, 
New Orleans is quietly and delicately pluck- 
ing the leaves from the wreath. 

In 1954, as in the past 5 years, New Orleans 
Js second only to New York City in the dollar 
value of water-borne commerce through its 
miles of docks. 

New Orleans is willing to concede that 
Houston is No. 2 behind New York in tonnage 
through its port, but officials ask a pointed 
question: 

Which is more desirable, 
dollars? 

It’s obvious they’ll take the cash. 

With Houston dropping in tonnage since 
1952, even the margin of annual tonnage is 
now narrow. Houston’s 1954 estimated 
figure is 40,647,159 tons; for New Orleans 
about 39.5 million tons. 

New Orleans is still the only port outside 
of New York City which operates on the bil- 
lion dollar level in foreign trade. It has no 
intention of letting any one else slip up on 
itin that field. 

From a wartime peak of $700 million an- 
hually in foreign trade, the city has zoomed 
to §2 billion. Nothing is likely to halt that 
—— except @ general decline in foreign 
rade, 

A combination of geographical and com- 
munity spirit, a spirit unmatched in postwar 
years—have formed the basis for New Or- 
leans’ resurgence, 

When Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de 
Bienville, chose the site of New Orleans in 
1718, he chose as wisely as did the Allen 
Brothers, who promoted Houston. 

New Orleans lies 110 river miles from the 
a side a crescent bend of the Mississippi, 
Which seldom drops below 150 feet in mid- 


tonnage or 


Slream, 
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In effect, the city lies squarely at the small 
end of a mighty funnel through which drains 
half the Nation’s export goods. 

When port agents send publicity maps into 
the hinterlands to promote commerce, the 
maps do not only lay claim to the natural 
Mississippi Valley business, however. 

The western line of their territory starts 
at El Paso, runs northward through New 
Mexico, Colorado, western Wyoming, and into 
northwestern Montana. 

The eastern boundary begins at Savannah, 
Ga., on the Atlantic Ocean, runs northwest- 
ward through South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Chicago, Ill., and Wis- 
consin. 

A network of tributaries, and the Missis- 
sippi itself, touch 31 States from Minnesota 
to Louisiana. 

Texas, of course, is only a minute portion 
of this commercially fertile field, somewhat 
larger than even the Louisiana Purchase. 
(Oddly, freight rates from many west and 
mid-Texas cities on the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road are less to New Orleans than to Hous- 
ton.) 

The essence of New Orleans’ advantages in 
location, however, is in the tremendous barge 
traffic plowing down the Mississippi. Tons 
of bulk commodities such as ore and grain 
pour into New Orleans by this route for 
transshipment to foreign destinations. 

These unwieldly barges serve a secondary 
purpose, also. The cheapest transportation 
known, they force competing railroad lines 
to keep rates into New Orleans at a mini- 
mum. 

With all these advantages, New Orleans 
became the first port of the Nation, even 
ahead of New York, 100 years ago. At that 
time the port was already 150 years old: 
Houston was an infant. 

But time was to bring reverses to the city, 
and the postwar years of World War I found 
it in 16th position in value of cargo. It 
became a pawn of political regimes, and at 
one time 2,000 persons drew checks from 
the port commission, although few ever re- 
ported for work. Docks rotted. 

A reform movement ended this deadhead- 
ing, and a constitutional amendment took 
the State-owned port out of politics. Now 
board members serve 5 years, with staggered 
terms. Candidates are named by the presi- 
dents of trade and civic organizations, nar- 
rowed down to a list of three, from which 
the governor must choose one member. 

World War II meant a boom to the port, 
and New Orleans became a major port of 
embarkation for the armed services. It per- 
formed well enough to get the warm praise 
of Army Officials. A survey showed New Or- 
leans could handle cargo cheaper and faster 
than even New York. The city prospered 
along with its port. 

The years of peace, however, were just 
ahead, and with them the specter of another 
lean era. This time merchants and busi- 
nessmen knew what to expect, however, and 
they weren’t having any of it. 

A survey disclosed what most suspected— 
70 cents of every dollar in the city came 
directly or indirectly from port activity. 
Businessmen pondered the future, cast about 
for possibilities. 

William G. Zetzmann, a soft-drink bottler, 
acted first. He sent letters to 55 business- 
men, asking them to a luncheon to discuss 
ways to promote foreign trade. 

“Don’t bother to come unless you have a 
lot of money to invest in the future of your 
city,” Mr. Zetzmann wrote. 

Of those invited, 53 came—to pledge 
$250,000 at that first meeting. This grew to 
$600,000 within 1 year, and by 1945, the 
organization—formally labeled International 
House—had purchased a 10-story building 
in the center of the city. Three stories 
were converted into a club, and Interna- 
tional House was ready to go. 
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It began as an organization of 500 mem- 
bers. Each had to furnish bank references, 
and dedicate a goodly part of his time to 
the task of making foreigners feel at home 
in a strange land. 

Today, International House has 2,400 mem- 
bers, and more are clamoring for admittance. 

It works something like this: 

A businessman from Brazil arrives in the 
city on a definite mission. He is brought im- 
mediately to the International House. He 
gets a membership card, an office and a bi- 
lingual secretary within 10 minutes. 

Then the World Trade Development De- 
partment gets busy, finds out whether the 
businessman wants to buy or sell. Appoint- 
ments are made for him, and business con- 
tacts furnished. He gets a list of all the 
suppliers or merchants who sell or buy the 
merchandise or service he wants. 

If he wants to conduct his own research, a 
fully staffed, fully equipped business library, 
in many languages, covers one part of the 
building floor. 

An International Relations Department 
moves in then, to make reservations for 
plane or train visits to other cities, to round 
up social entertainment, a bilingual assistant 
to help the visitor’s wife shop, or even a 
multilingual baby sitter. 

All these services are absolutely free. The 
visitor pays only for his food and drinks, 
perhaps not even these. 

Its services are not confined to the foreign 
visitor, however. The same help is offered 
to the American businessman, with special 
emphasis on assistance to the small manu- 
facturer to whom foreign trade is an un- 
known field. 

The development department’s files bulge 
with records of contacts made and the re- 
sults. 

A manufacturer in an Illinois city who had 
never exported his farm machinery before, is 
now routing a major part of his business 
through New Orleans to ports of South Amer- 
ican nations. 

A Tampa, Fla., baby stroller builder sold 
452 of his strollers within 6 months to Latin 
American buyers there. 

Some $30,000 in leaf tobacco from Ken- 
tucky went out to Africa and the Canary 
Islands through International House con- 
tacts. 

Not all contacts are small. One multi- 
million dollar flour deal began from a single 
contact furnished a Kansas City, Mo., firm. 

What New Orleans expects of this service, 
and is certainly getting, is at least a portion 
of the shipping generated by the. connections 
it furnishes. In most instances New Orleans 
gets all of it. 

But New Orleans, wisely, has decided that 
one-way traffic is not the sole answer to for- 
eign trade. Representatives promote imports 
as avidly as exports. 

A direct growth of this effort is the Inter- 
national Trade Mart, a sleek, five-story build- 
ing a block away from International House. 

Here, foreign nations and manufacturers 
may rent space and display their products. 
Buyers from New York City or Chicago may 
come directly to New Orleans, look over items 
ranging from Belgian handmade shotguns or 
African patio mats, to Indian embroidery. 

Organized in 1945, with 66 percent of its 
space rented when it opened, the Trade Mart 
now operates at capacity. It has always been 
in the black, and is retiring its bonds ahead 
of schedule. 

Its offices now exhibit over 600 items, from 
all over the world. 

Clay Shaw, director of the mart, estimates 
that $50 million in business is done annually 
through the mart. 

To keep pace with the growing use, the 
interlocking boards of the two institutions 
are already negotiating for construction of a 
new international building, one at least 12 
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stories and with more space. They expect to 
have it in operation within 30 months. 

Indicative of the long-range approach to 
foreign trade taken by the city is the Inter- 
national House’s devotion to its cultural pro- 
gram—interchange of Latin American and 
American students. 

In 1945 the International Relations De- 
partment organized 13 Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi colleges into an exchange group, 
and even pulled scholarships from many of 
Latin or South-American students. 

In the last 10 years, over 10,000 Latin or 
South American youngsters have moved 
through New Orleans to these colleges. The 
program became so effective that the Cordell 
Hull International Foundation asked that 
the International House take over direction 
of its exchange efforts. 

Today, approximately 6 percent of Louisi- 
ana State University’s enrollment is Latin 
American. In New Orleans, there are 25 
Latin American interns and nurses doing ad- 
vanced work in hospitals. 

These youngsters, of course, will grow up 
as the leaders in their country. When some- 
one says United States they will think New 
Orleans. As their influence spreads, the 
direct benefit to New Orleans will become 
incalculable. 

In postwar years, New Orleans has also 
renewed, through the International House, 
its trade and travel missions. There have 
been 21 big plane flights, and countless 
smaller and individual missions. Writers, 
newsmen, and businessmen from all over the 
Mississippi Valley have made these forays. 

Mayor de Lesseps Morrison, the city’s ener- 
getic young mayor, has made 12 of these 
flights. 

The mayor is also on call to entertain the 
visiting Latin American officials, as are other 
officials and businessmen. It’s no trouble at 
all in New Orleans to whip up a 300-man 
luncheon or dinner for an important visitor. 

Rounding out the port’s extracurricular 
promotional efforts is a free trade zone—a 
12-acre area set off in the port in which for- 
eign goods may be kept without custom 
charges. 

Inside this zone, a foreign manufacturer 
or a New Orleans importer may store and 
process goods which may be sold in the 
United States or transshipped to other na- 
tions. 

If the goods are sold here, the customs levy 
is made. If they go out again to other na- 
tions, no charge is levied. 

Since the zone was established, the giant 
Sears & Roebuck firm has moved all its im- 
ports through New Orleans. Sears main- 
tains a huge warehouse, filled with items like 
Japanese dishes and Italian motor scooters 
destined for its South American retail out- 
lets. 

Importers of Brazil nuts bring shipments 
into the zone, clean them and dry them 
before importation to reduce customs cost. 


“LOSS LEADER’ PAYS OFF ON ITS OWN 


Another importer cleans and processes 
coffee beans. A $75,000 wool and cotton 
fumigator has been established by the port 
commission in the zone. 

While importers pay no customs in the 
zone, they do hire New Orleans labor, dray- 
age, and pay warehouse fees. And the zone 
generates considerable traffic for the port, 
like a grocer’s loss leader. 

Despite all these outside community ef- 
forts, the visions of developing foreign trade 
would have been impossible of fulfillment 
had not the port proper kept abreast with 
facilities and service. 

Shut off from new construction along its 
52 miles of waterfront during the war years, 
the port faced a big overhaul task as restric- 
tions lifted. Luckily, wartime commerce had 
built up a backlog of funds for changes. 

About $16 miilion has been poured into 
the reconstruction and replacement of old 
wooden wharves, some over 50 years old. A 
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number of modern facilities have been built. 
Over $7 million went into doubling the ca- 
pacity of the port’s grain elevator, which now 
holds over 5 million bushels. 

Present plans call for expenditure of $10.5 
million for 1955, and an overall total of $44 
million. Port officials publicly say the face- 
lifting can be done in 10 years, port engi- 
neers say privately it will take 20 years. 

Whatever the time, the money is being 
plowed into the port. And solely from reve- 
nues. The port hasn't issued bonds since 
1939. 

With the exception of approximately $400,- 
000, all the revenue from a Louisiana gaso- 
line tax goes into servicing bonds issued prior 
to 1939. The time may come, and soon, when 
the port must finance part of that $44 mil- 
lion expansion with bonds. 

Currently, the port commission has juris- 
diction over 77 berths, along 742 miles of 
riverside, in the New Orleans Port. Of these, 
63 are for general cargo and 14 for special 
purposes. Two are’*banana terminals which 
give New Orleans the edge over all other ports 
in importation of this fruit. 

There are scattered over 544 miles, 27 pri- 
vate berths in the port, varying from 450 to 
500 feet in length. Many of these are for 
special purposes or are for the United States 
Navy. 

By this November, Port Dircetor W. J. 
Amoss says, the dredging of the present 512- 
mile Industrial Canal linking the river with 
Lake Pontchartrain to a depth of 30 feet will 
be completed. This will bring the port some 
55 miles nearer to the Gulf of Mexico, at 
least for the smaller freighters. It will be 
that much more advantage for the port, even 
at 30 feet. 

Port figures show that 6,342 vessels entered 
the harbor in 1954. Of these, 3,878 were deep 
sea craft, and 2,464 inland craft. 

Many Orleanians, while fascinated by the 
continued boom in foreign trade, are happier 
over the influx of industry in the area. Tre- 
mendous strides have been made in recent 
years. 

Some estimate that over $1 billion in per- 
manent industry has moved onto the Mis- 
sissippi, or the Industrial Canal, since 1950. 

The largest single new plant is the Kaiser 
Aluminum Works, a $145 million plant for 
production of pig aluminum. Chrysler Corp. 
converted an unused plane factory into a 
tank engine installation worth $70 million. 
The American Cyanamid and Chemical Corp. 
invested $47.7 million into the production of 
fertilizer, and Lion Oil put $31 million into an 
anhydrous ammonia factory. 

Shell Oil, an oldtimer at New Orleans, ex- 
panded its facilities by $30 million, as did 
other major plants in the area. 

An index of the industrial growth may be 
seen in the booming annual expansion of the 
local power companies, Louisiana Power and 
Light and the New Orleans Public Service 
Co. Both spend over $10 million annually. 

The whole of New Orleans has felt this new 
blood pumped into old veins, and responds 
accordingly. 

Port Director Amoss calls this response, 
from the International House to the cabbie 
who is exceptionally pleasant to a foreign 
vistor, “‘a state of mind that we enjoy in New 
Orleans.” 

“To put it in a word, we are ‘simpatico’,” 
Mr. Amoss continued. 

That is a Spanish word which, liberally 
translated, means “in sympathy with.” 

“We feel here that Latin Americans and 
other foreigners, no matter from where, aren’t 
rascals just because they are foreigners,” Mr. 
Amoss said. “It’s an outgrowth of long ex- 
perience in New Orleans, an understanding 
through our mixture of peoples for centuries. 

“It trickles down from the top to the 
clerks, the police, and all levels. 

“Perhaps our efforts are part necessity, and 
certainly a great many interests aren’t un- 
selfish. But I don’t think we have to apolo- 
gize for such unselfishness.” 
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Mr. Amoss credits the Internationa) House 
with crystallizing the “simpatico” feeling a). 
ready present, and channeling it into a pro- 
ductive force. 

But he feels that the credit shouigq be 
more widespread—all over the community 

He and other port officials point to the long, 
happy relationship with labor in New o;. 
leans—there hasn’t been a strike in decades 

“You can’t develop this feeling overnicht ” 
Mr. Amoss ended. hia 

So while other gulf coast ports hang on 
grimly to what business they have—or j¢; 
it slip gradually—New Orleans holds more 
promise for the future, and cash for the 
present. 

Right now, 53 percent of the city’s total 
foreign trade is with South or Central Amer. 
ican cities. 

- And 10 percent of the European commerce 
has been directed to gulf ports through its 
International Mart, with New Orleans getting 
the big chunk. 

You can still hear the best in jazz on 
Bourbon Street, sip soup at Antoine’s if you 
want to stand in line, or pay exorbitant prices 
for antiques—all the modern pleasures of 
a tourist are still to be found in New Orleans, 

But the solid heart and the real color of 
the city lie in the hoot of steamship whistles 
and the smudge of factory smoke. 





Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the four chaplains who gave 
their lives that others might live when 
the Dorchester went down during World 
War If is a story that will thrill and in- 
spire throughout the life of the world. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of 
these brave men, the city of York, Pa., 
is naming one of its new school buildings 
after them. This is a particularly apt 
memorial for one of the chaplains, Rabbi 
Goode, is from York. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
following poem written by Ira H. Jack- 
son, of York, and dedicated to the four 
chaplains: 

THE Four CHAPLAINS 


Bound for lands across the sea 

To battle the foes of democracy, 

A transport became a blazing wreck, 
Torpedoes crashed through hull and deck, 
Sending heroes to watery graves, 
Swallowed up by the ocean waves; 

The morbid news brought grief and gloom, 
February marked their month of doom. 


It’s a tragic story to pen, 

Fou- chaplains, served their God and men, 

Commandments and cross; the insignia on 
their coats; ra 

The chant of prayers, heard from their 
throats; 

Ministers, priest, and a rabbi. 

Stood with hands uplifted to the sky, 

In line of duty they choose to die; 

Aiding others, with preservers close by. 


The Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. 
Praying to the one God they knew, 
It serves a sermon for the bigot; 
That he be ever tolerant, and not forget, 
Linked as one; Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, 
Went to death and glory; to the one God, 
they all knew. 
—Ira H. Jackson. 
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1955 
farm Groups Misguided Right-To-Work 
Backers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith in the Recorp a story from the 
AFL News-Reporter of February 18, 
1955, dealing with right-to-work legis- 
Jation: 


Farm GROUPS MisGurmpeD RicHT-To-WorK 
BACKERS 


PocaTELLO, IpAHO.—Idaho farm organiza- 
tions, which sponsored “right-to-work” 
legislation in the State, were told they were 
misguided sponsors of “disreputable mer- 
chandise” by the editor of the Pocatello En- 
terprise. 

The editor, Perry Swisher, Republican 
member of the Idaho Legislature, said: 

“If we were a farmer, we would be out- 
raged if a union man or labor-management 
specialist started writing laws to govern 
weed control, irrigation districts, Bangs 
disease, brand inspection, and seed certifica- 
tion.” 





MISGUIDED SPONSORSHIP 


“Yet today the leaders of two Idaho farm 
organizations are busy trying to sell Idaho 
lawmakers on a drastic proposal in the field 
of labor-management relations. It is the bill 
s0 speciously called the right-to-work bill. 

“Responsible organizations familiar with 
industry and organized labor have refused 
to sponsor the bill in Idaho. A few arch 
conservatives among management have 
quietly egged it along but, from embarrass- 
ment rather than fear, decline to make their 
quaint thinking a matter of record. 

The Idaho Farm Bureau and the Idaho 
Farm Grange, whose leaders know a great 
deal about agriculture and a great little 
about industry, have misguidedly assumed 
sponsorship of this disreputable merchandise. 

“A ‘right-to-work’ law has been enacted 
in several States after strong financial back- 
ing by the autocrats of Texas, the screwballs 
in Los Angeles, and the scattered haters who 
still believe every workman’s lunchbox hides 
an anarchist’s bomb. 

“We've been listening to ‘right-to-work’ 
lobbyists call the roll of the States who have 
adopted the law. By and large they are 
States in the South, where slavery continues 
to be more popular than anything we have 
in the 20th century, or States in that area 
of the Midwest where economic vigor has 
been lost and the more venturesome people 
have been moving on.” 


BARRIER TO EXPANSION 


“Idaho's future lies in the direction of 
the States to the west of us. New enter- 
Prise, new industry, new population are in 
sight. Idaho’s agriculture, along with Ida- 
ho’s cities will gain prosperity unless barriers 
0 expansion are laid by cranks who think 
More of social vengeance against one class 
or another than they do of peaceful and 
thergetic development. 

‘At base, the right-to-work bill destroys 
the right of wage earners to bargain collec- 
tively with management. It is as simple 
& that. Destroying the balance between 
Management and labor can only reenact, 
heedlessly, the industrial civil war out of 
oo our vigorous modern economy has 

mn. 

“A vital feature of that economy is that 
& better paid working class has enormously 
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enlarged purchasing power, and agriculture 
has heen a beneficiary of that change. 
Stated a bit too simply it can nonetheless 
be said that when purchasing power falls off 
among the wage-earning millions, farm in- 
come drops. And drops faster than could 
be offset by any minor savings industrial 
management might pass along if labor’s 
bargaining power were broken.” 

RELATIONS ARE BETTER 


“Relations between management and labor 
are not ideal in Idaho. They aren’t any- 
where. They never will be. But they are 
better than they were 5 years ago, and emi- 
nently better than they were 20 years ago. 
And immeasurably better than they were a 
half century ago. 

“Let's stay sane in Idaho, no matter how 
far into its sad past the Deep South wants 
to crawl. Let’s have no farm group carry- 
ing water for the enemies of the wage earn- 
ers, nor the workers opposing farm pros- 
perity, nor either group hindering work and 
investment toward a greater Idaho. In a 
hundred fields the farmers, the workers, and 
management have common interests in im- 
proving the structure of Idaho law, Idaho 
government, the Idaho economy, the Idaho 
tax system. All of us have a right to work, 
toward greener pastures. But no group 
among us can claim the right to work toward 
the destruction of the bargaining or mar- 
keting rights of other groups not without 
doing ultimate damage to us all.” 





Address by Hon. George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, at Dinner in Honor of Gene- 
vieve Blatt, Secretary of Internal Af- 
fairs, at Zembo Mosque, Harrisburg, 
May 3, 1935 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following address given by our dis- 
tinguished Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable George M. Leader, at the 
testimonial dinner in honor of Miss 
Genevieve Blatt, secretary of internal 
affairs of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, 
on Tuesday, May 3, 1955: 

If betting were not against the law in 
Pennsylvania, I would make a small wager 
that the majority of the people in this 
Mosque tonight cannot remember the names 
of the Democratic candidates for State 
treasurer and auditor general in 1952. 

I can, rather vividly, and Genevieve Blatt 
can. 

Because, utterly obscured in the Presi- 
dential campaign of that year, two young 
and inconspicuous people ranged up and 
down this State campaigning for two fiscal 
offices that interested them very much—but 
the public not at all. 

Those two people were George M. Leader 
and Genevieve Blatt. 

Tonight, we are not quite so young and 
we are a trifle more conspicuous. 

You ean imagine, therefore, the pleasure 
I take in this second inauguration day. The 
Democratic entry of Blatt and Leader did 
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not do so well in its maiden race, but we 
sure swept the field in the derby. 

The great strength of the Democratic 
Party lies in the fact that it is never scared, 
never afraid. We are willing to pioneer, and 
it was good typical Democratic pioneering 
which made us the first major party to des- 
ignate a woman as a candidate for state- 
wide office in Pennsylvania. 

We are the party—and it will be long 
remembered—which first elected a woman to 
&@ major Office in the State. 

And I would make this second wager 
tonight. 

When the day comes—as it some day 
will—that we elect a woman governor in 
Pennsylvania, you can be sure that she will 
campaign and win on the Democratic ticket. 

Iam not throwing Genevieve’s bonnet in 
the ring. 

The point I am making is that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of action, the party 
of progress, the party of movement with our 
times. 

This day is the last of the ceremonies 
which go with the changing of the guard in 
Harrisburg. The baskets of flowers, the 
congratulatory messages, the jubilation 
and the hurrahs are now, finally, once and 
for all behind us. The parties are over; the 
time of grim and solemn testing is well 
underway. 

All the world, the cynics say, loves a 
winner. 

It takes no special brains, no special 
courage, to join a victory parade. 

And in every group, in every association 
of men and women, there are those whose 
reactions in time of stress are obviously 
those of Robert Burns’ field mouse: “the 
wee sleekit timorous cowerin’ beastie, Oh 
what a panic is in thy breastie.” 

The great strength of the Democratic 
Party is that its leaders do not panic. 
Democrats do not run back and forth, to and 
fro, with every pressure; Democrats can en- 
dure criticism even when it is misrepre- 
sentative and unfair; Democrats try to rec- 
ognize their responsibilities and carry them 
out in manly, uncomplaining fashion. 

The Democratic Party does not breed 
timorous field mice. 

The tenure of this State administration 
can still be measured in days and weeks. 
We are still new. We are to a large measure 
untried. We are going to make our share 
of mistakes—mistakes in tactics, mistakes in 
judgment. 

But, so far as I am given strength, this 
administration will never make the one un- 
forgivable mistake—the mistake of losing 
heart, the mistake of running from a fight, 
the mistake of losing a sense of purpose and 
responsibility. 

This party of ours, this Democratic Party 
which we love and serve, has come into ma- 
jority status in Pennsylvania. 

To hold that status, it must act like a 
majority. 

It must be responsible and cohesive—in 
the Governor’s office and in the administra- 
tive departments, in the legislature, in the 
courthouses, and in the city halls, in the 
State committee, in the county organizations. 

A minority party enjoys a kind of luxury 
which is no longer ours. That is the luxury 
of avoiding the hard decisions, playing to 
the galleries, running loose in as many direc- 
tions as there are party members. Our clear 
and present danger—our only danger—is that 
some of us may forget our duties and our 
obligations as a majority party entrusted 
with great power; that through forgetful- 
ness, some of us may slip back to the habit 
patterns of minority irresponsibility. 

If that slip occurs in any considerable 
fraction of our party membership, it should 
be clear that the entire Democratic Party 
will be the loser. 

It won’t take long until we are all of us 
back in the minority again. 
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Such a minority psychosis—the against 
psychology—has plagued the Republican 
Party nationally and bedeviled and humili- 
ated the Eisenhower administration. 

In the behavior of such Republican leaders 
as Senator KNOWLAND and Senator BRIDGES 
it even menaces the peace of the United 
States and brings closer the terrible threat 
of atomic war. 

Here in Pennsylvania we are resolved that 
this administration will not be so frustrated. 
In that resolve, I know that I am joined by 
the tried and forceful senior leaders of our 
party. 

We won a great popular victory last No- 
vember. 

We intend to go on winning them for 
@ long, long time. 

Each of you, my fellow Democrats, con- 
tributed to our victory. Each of you played 
a great part, a vital part, in electing 
me to this governorship. 

Tonight, I ask each of you to work as 
closely with me, as devotedly with me, as you 
did in the campaign, so that together we 
can give this State an administration that 
will merit the continuity of he Democratic 
Party in the control of our affairs; so that 
together we can assure the future of Penn- 
sylvania and the place of the Democratic 
Party as the guardian of that future. 

Will you do that with me? 

In return, I can only pledge to you the 
last limits of my strength, every ounce of my 
being, every nerve and sinew and waking 
hour of my life in these 4 years of arduous 
duty. 

Now, let us be quite frank and admit the 
honeymoon is over. 

The honeymoon was bound to be over 
when we came to grips with the problem of 
financing the government of this State. 

The budget I submitted is, within rea- 
sonable areas of consideration and adjust- 
ment, the proper answer—the only an- 
swer—to the demands placed upon us by 
our laws and by our circumstances in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The tax program I submitted, again with- 
in reasonable areas of consideration and 
adjustment, is the proper answer—the only 
right and fair answer—to our need for ade- 
quate revenues to meet the obligations of 
the State. 

I intend to advocate them, fight for them, 
argue for them, explain them, and see them 
through the house of representatives of this 
Commonwealth. 

They meet the Democratic platform, the 
Democratic campaign, the Democratic 
pledges both of principle and specific ac- 
tion. . 

I can understand and sympathize with the 
present circumstances of such Republican 
leaders as Charley Smith. In 1951, the Leg- 
islative Journal is full of Smith’s arguments 
for an income tax, even when it was a very 
poor and crude unclassified income tax. In 
1953, Charley Smith was equally vehement in 
support of the sales tax. Now, in 1955, Char- 
ley Smith has at last reached the politician’s 
heaven on earth—he is against all taxes. 

_ And certainly I bear no resentment against 
an old pro like Harvey Taylor, or a pitiful 
front man like Miles Horst. 

But, of all the people in Pennsylvania, the 
one man who should keep as still as a clam 
in 20 feet of water is our junior Senator and 
former Governor, JAMES HENDERSON DUFF. 

You are not supposed to mention a rope in 
a house where a man has been hanged. 

If that is true, you would think that a 
man with Durr’s record in the fiscal manage- 
ment of Pennsylvania would observe a decent 
silence when the men who are the heirs of 
his bad management are acting as receivers 
for his bankruptcy. 

JAMES H. Durr was certainly not the man 
to rock ’em and sock ’em, His play was to 
hit and run. 

Under the Duff administration, the sol- 
diers’ bonus was passed with a whoop and 
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holler. It added nearly a half a billion dol- 
lars to the State’s debt, and the budget I 
have just submitted requires $63,490,000 to 
pay the debt service on it during the next 
2 years. 

Durr never asked for a tax to pay the 
bonus. 

He got out before the bills came due. 

Under the same Duff administration, we 
began the practice of mandating teachers’ 
salaries with the State paying the bill. 

That item has no® climbed to $426,840,000 
in the current budget estimates. 

Durr never asked for a tax to meet the bill. 

He got out before the bills came due. 

Durr preached the good gospel of clean 
streams. 

That item is costing the State $3,200,000 
in the current budget estimates. 

Again, the Duff formula was to get the 
credit and fumble the check. 

Durr not only deceived the people of 
Pennsylvania; he even deceived his running- 
mate and chosen successor, John Fine. 

Now, this man—venerable in his more 
than three score years and ten—sneers at 
what he calls a “short-pants” administra- 
tion. 

I seem to be wearing my pants at the nor- 
mal break above the shoe top, but regard- 
less of such child’s play, I am determined 
to do one thing in complete variation from 
the venerable Senator. 

The Duff administration was a _ short- 
change administration—a cold-blooded con- 
fidence game which brought our State to its 
present crisis. 

This administration is going to balance 
out, with its commitments honored and its 
bills paid and the Republican deficit squared 
away. 

There are two more things that people 
should remember, if Senator Durr has the 
brass to talk taxes again in this Common- 
wealth. 

To evade pressures on the State, he pushed 
through Act 48i—the tax anything law. 
Durr is the godfather, the enabler and cre- 
ator, of every wage tax in this State except 
Philadelphia’s, of every excessive head tax, 
of every mercantile tax, of every local real 
estate transfer tax, of every amusement tax, 
in this Commonwealth. 

Finally, and with this we'll have enough 
of Durr, as a United States Senator he has 
been voting the Humphrey-Eisenhower tax 
policy. That policy is billions in tax reduc- 
tions for the corporations and the dividend 
rich fat cats, and not 1 cent for the Sen- 
ator’s boasted “average guy.” ‘The $20 per 
person tax reduction, which the Democrats 
pressed in Washington and Durr opposed, 
would have meant more in tax benefits to 
the average Pennsylvania family than this 
hotly disputed State tax program will cost 
that same “average Pennsylvania family.” 

I know that to talk taxes at a party is to 
be a skeleton at a feast. 

But this problem is before us, and this 
Democratic Administration will succeed or 
fail as we succeed or fail in solving it. 

Iam quite aware that the tax proposals got 
off to a bad start, because they were “leaked” 
incorrectly while discussions were in progress 
at the Capitol. I know that it has been mis- 
represented; I know that it is getting a bad 
press from the same editorialists who were so 
righteously for fiscal responsibility when Sam 
Rayburn was trying to reduce the Federal 
personal income taxes. 

But I also am sure that it is substantially 
right. Being right, it will get its full measure 
of public support when the public gets honest 
facts instead of distortions. That’s my job, 
and I hope that you will also make it yours. 

Most people have been led to believe that 
the choice is between the classified income 
tax and the present 1 percent sales tax with 
all its exemptions. You and I know that 
there is no such choice. The choice is be- 
tween the classified income tax, and a 3 or 4 
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percent sales tax with no exem 
take-home food. 

The proposed tax program is n 
tax, nor a flat income tax—anq 
who says otherwise is telling a de} 
truth. 

It is a tax program based upon ability to 
pay. 

It distributes the burden fairly pet 
business and the individual, ’ 

It is better for the farmer than 
creased sales tax. 

It is far better for every low and mod 
erate income family than a 3 or 4 percent saley 
tax. , 

It will not raise prices; it will not raise 
rents; it balances the favoritism shown ine 
vestment capital by the Eisenhower-Hum. 
phrey tax policies in Washington. 

This tax program should be Supported by 
farm organizations. 

It should be supported by intelligent busi. 
ness, 

It should have the full support 
ized labor. en 

It should have the full, the willing, ths 
vocal support of every Democrat who cam. 
paigned on our party platform and our estab. 
lished party principles. 

I search into my heart; I look into my 
conduct each day and examine my relations 
with all who work with me, to be sure that 
this office is not making me—as it may haye 
made others—stubborn, or self-proud, or 
arrogantly demanding of my colleagues. | 
pray that I will have the strength to stand 
for what is right, for the exact discharge of 
my obligations. I trust that God will give 
me the wisdom to find the way. 

In such searching, in such prayer, in such 
trust, I have made this vow: 

I will not pass this government of Penn- 
sylvania into my _ successor’s hands still 
weaker than it was given me; I will noi pass 
this government to my successor except as 4 
solvent government, a strong government, a 
government capable of meeting its obliga- 
tions. 

With your help, and the help of all men 
and women of good will in this Common- 
wealth, I mean to keep that vow. When that 
vow is kept, although the leap into the fu- 
ture is long, I am sure of one thing, because 
we will have earned the right by our per- 
formance: 

My successor and his successor will be 
Democratic Governors of Pennsylvania. 
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Hurricane Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, it is unques- 
tionably true that during the period of 
the last dozen years, hurricanes have 
appeared along the Atlantic coast with 
a far greater frequency than ever before. 
We are apparently in the midst of a cycle 
which appears to have diverted shore- 
ward the course of these storms, and 
every Member of this House is familial 
with the devastating damage they have 
done to property along the Atlantic sca- 
board, and what is worse, a substantia 
loss of life has resulted. 

I think it is timely, therefore, to i" 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Times of May 9, 1955, referring wit! 
favor to the bill now pending introduced 
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y my colleague, the gentleman from 
connecticut (Mr. PATTERSON}. 

the editorial stresses earlier hurri- 
cane warnings, but the purpose of the 
pill is equally directed to a better study 
and detection to tornadoes which like- 
wise have done such great damage 
throughout the Nation. 

It is so obvious that the country needs 
earlier warnings of these windstorms, 
that there seems to be no sensible argu- 
ment against the purpose of the Patter- 
gon bill. I have no means of knowing 
whether the proposed appropriation of 
$5 million is necessary, or whether a 
Jesser amount will do, but I am con- 
yinced that the Weather Bureau needs 
additional stations and additional per- 
sonnel if the people are to have effective 
notice, and thereby are to be enabled to 
minimize their damages and in many 
instances to save their lives. 

The editorial follows: 

HURRICANE WARNING 


Last summer’s hurricanes killed 200 peo- 
ple and caused about $800 million damage 
to property as they tore into the coasts and 
pack country of our northeastern States. 
They also confirmed the grim presumption 
that this part of the country is now definitely 
in the hurricane zone. Disaster experts, 
however, estimate that 90 percent of the loss 
of lives and possibly as much as 25 percent 
of the property damage from hurricanes 
could be prevented if the Weather Bureau 
were able to give more precise and timely 
warnings broadcast over all our communica- 
tions media and based on much more knowl- 
edge than it has about the air currents far 
aloft and out to sea. 

In view of all this the public has a right 
to expect an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in the Bureau's facilities and person- 
nel, Shocking as it will be to those un- 
familiar with the Federal budget now before 
Congress, nothing of the sort is in sight for 
the next fiscal year (July 1, 1955-June 30, 
1956). In a letter published on this page a 
well-known meteorologist raises a timely 
alert as to this dangerous situation. His 
letter, however, suffers from understatement, 

If the appropriations called for in the bud- 

get are not increased the Weather Bureau 
will not, in practical effect, get a cent more 
for research and its general weather report- 
ing services next year than this. The Bureau 
itself states in its budget justification that 
“research in 1956 is planned at about the 
same leve) as for 1955,” and there will actual- 
ly be one less staff member assigned to this 
work, 
_ The overall budget for next year, it is true, 
is $3 million more than last ($27,850,000) 
plus a special $5 million extra for equipment 
to be spent over the next 4 years. But the 
$3 million is to cover the expenses of taking 
over observation activities which the Air 
Force previously carried on, and the $5 mil- 
lion—except for new radar installations— 
is largely to replace old equipment. No more 
stations are provided for and no strengthen- 
ing of the present inadequate and underpaid 
but expert staff. (The Bureau has lost 1,000 
‘mployees since 1949 and the average annual 
pay of those who remain is $4,864.) 

The very least that should be done by 
Congress is to pass the Patterson bill (H. R. 
8260), which provides an additional $5 mil- 
lion above the budget allowances for the 
Weather Bureau—to be used exclusively “in 
the Operation of an emergency hurricane 
Warning system.” But Congress might well 
took into the adequacy of the Weather Bu- 
teau's budget all along the line. As far as 
hurricanes are concerned, additional expend- 


tures now may well be covered, and many 


mes over, by savings to the public in the 
long run. 
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Power Policy Debate Erupts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, on May 11, 1955, 
printed a report on the current hearings 
by the House Government Operations 
Committée’s Public Works and Re- 
sources Subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Congressman EarL CHUDOFF, 
of Pennsylvania. 

The report explains clearly the devel- 
opments in the hearing so far. Since 
there has been great interest in this 
hearing—a hearing which, I believe, will 
develop many facts in an important 
field—I wish to bring the report to the 
attention of the Members. 

Power PoLicy DEBATE ERUPTS 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—A full-scale debate on the 
vexed question of private and public power 
policy under the GOP administration is on 
the way. 

Public-power advocates opened a major at- 
tack here against administration policies as 
set by Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior. Spokesmen of the Interior Depart- 
ment will reply after the attack has de- 
veloped. 

Mr. McKay is charged with undermining 
the wiJl of Congress by administrative 
changes benefiting private utilities. 

Simultaneously it is learned that a group 
of some 80 Representatives, largely from the 
Pacific Northwest and mostly Democrats, has 
been formed to give battle to Eisenhower 
power policies as expressed through the In- 
terior Department. 

The long-smouldering clash broke into the 
open before a House subcommittee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REPEAL? 


Leading the attack are former New Deal 
executives of the Department of the Interior 
who charge a 20-year program is being 
scrapped and the “will of Congress” set aside, 
not through direct repeal of laws but by 
the oblique approach of financial attrition, 
and administrative reversals under Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s direction. 

C. Girard Davidson, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and Walton Seymour, 
another one-time Interior Department of- 
ficial under Democratic auspices, charged 
that Secretary McKay quietly dropped, last 
August, a regulation safeguarding Federal 
rights in the transmission of public power. 

Counsel of the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
showed a photostatic letter from James D. 
Geissinger, representing the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., addressed to the Solicitor of the 
Interior Department, April 9, 1954, declar- 
ing: 

“Specific suggestions have been made by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attorneys repre- 
senting other of the Western States utilities.” 


SECRECY CHARGED 


These “suggestions,” witnesses asserted, 
were in behalf of the policy put into effect 
by Mr. McKay which reversed the earlier 
Roosevelt-Truman policy. The change was 
made, they charged, without newspaper an- 
nouncement and abandoned “valuable rights 
of the Government,” previously upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In return for the right to build a power 
line across public lands, witnesses explained, 
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Washington previously required private utili- 
ties to allow the Government to employ any 
free time on these lines to transmit Federal 
power, upon payment of an equitable share 
of operation and cost. 

This system was embodied in a so-called 
“wheeling provision” first worked out in 
1948. The object was to avoid the waste and 
duplication of transmission lines. The re- 
sult was said to have been a mutual advan- 
tage to public and private companies. 

Private companies, however, tn some in- 
stances objected to the system, notably the 
Idaho Power Co. and the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. of California. 


COORDINATION VITAL 


Mr. Seymour, who said he is now a private 
consultant, argued that in any big inter- 
connected power system like that in the 
Pacific Northwest the integration and co- 
ordination of power transmission is as im- 
portant in ultimate price to the consumer 
as the cost of the electricity at the dam. 
The “wheeling” arrangement was a failure in 
this coordination. 

Mr. Davidson gave a specific example of 
how the system worked until Mr. McKay 
reversed it. To promote utilization of rich 
phosphate deposits in Utah, Wyoming, and 
Montana, he said, the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation proposed a transmission line 
to bring in Bonneville power. The Idaho 
Power Co. applied for the right to build the 
line, over public lands. The Interior De- 
partment offered to let them build in return 
for a wheeling arrangement with safeguards 
for the company. 

The Idaho Power Co. refused the arrange- 
ment, Mr. Davidson said, although the Su- 
preme Court upheld a similar provision in 
1952. 

Mr. McKay took over the Interior Depart- 
ment in 1953. According to Mr. Davidson, 
on August 11, 1954, the wheeling regulation 
was quietly dropped as an administration 
policy. 

Witnesses Davidson and Seymour charged 
that this constituted a blow to Federal oper- 
ation. 

RIGHTS RELINQUISHED 


“It relinquishes valuable rights of the 
Government; it makes the sale of Govern- 
ment power more difficult and costly; it 
tends to permit the monopolization of Gov- 
ernment power by limited groups; and it 
is definitely contrary to the public interest,” 
Mr. Davidson charged. 

Messrs. Seymour and Davidson said that 
this is only one of a variety of administra- 
tive reversals made by Mr. McKay designed 
to undermine the express language of Con- 
gress, which grants preference to public 
bodies and cooperatives to purchase the 
power generated at Government dams. 

It is this latter angle that subsequent 
testimony will cover. 

The preference clause witnesses said, was 
written into the Reclamation Act as far back 
as 1906. In the act setting up the Bonne- 
ville Dam, Congress wrote authority “to pro- 
vide, construct, operate, maintain, and im- 
prove such electric transmission lines * * * 
as he finds necessary.” 

Speeches and statements of Mr. McKay 
and subordinates were put in the record im- 
plying opposition to Federal transmission 
lines and the preference clause to public 
agencies. 

Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant Secretary under 
Mr. McKay, was quoted as saying: 

“There are a number of things that can 
be modified administratively. If we just 
break away from that concept of a Federal 
power wholesale monopoly, tied in to local 
public power * * * we can correct a good 
many of the evil effects that the Federal 
power system has brought to our commu- 
nities during the past year.” 
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The Partnership Program—Eisenhower 
Reverses Public Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to place in the Recorp the first of 
two articles appearing in the Evening 
Star which discuss the administration’s 
power policy, or lack thereof. 

Written in concise, understandable 
language, this article by Joseph A. Fox 
explains why it is that under Mr. Eisen- 
hower, “not a single new Federal hydro- 
electric project has been started.” 

The first article appeared in the May 
11 issue: 

THE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM—EISENHOWER 

REVERSES PUBLIC-POWER POLICY 


(By Joseph A. Fox) 


President Truman, speaking at the Hun- 
gry Horse power-project dedication in Mon- 
tana in the late days of the 1952 campaign, 
showed a flash of grim humor. 

With a wave of his hand, he told the 
audience to take a good look at the dam 
harnessing the waters of the Flathead. 

“It’s the last one you’l! see for a long time, 
if the Republicans win next month,” he said. 

The jibe was prophetic. 

The multi-billion-dollar public-power 
boom of the Roosevelt-Truman era repre- 
sented by Hungry Horse, has been smothered 
in the 27 months of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

As a candidate preaching get-the-Govern- 
ment-out-of-business doctrine, Mr. Eisen- 
hower promised that development of natural 
resources—a euphemism for hydroelectric- 
power projects—would be a partnership ar- 
rangement between the Federal Government 
on the one hand and private enterprise and 
local public groups on the other. 

The Government would no longer do it all, 
he said. 

That promise became the basis for the 
Eisenhower administration’s policy. How 
closely the policy has been followed is dis- 
closed by the fact that since Mr. Eisenhower 
took office, not a single new Federal hydro- 
electric project has been started. 

The private-power industry has made no 
attempt te conceal the fact that it is happy 
over this turn of events. It feels that the 
progress of a Federal juggernaut, which now 
handles about 20 percent of the Nation’s 
power business, has been stopped. 

While the Government’s main concern 
was with hydroelectric-dam projects, which 
transform the energy of falling water into 
electricity, there was also Federal expansion 
into generation by so-called steam plants, 
which burn coal, oil, and other fuel. Since 
nonhydro methods of making power now 
provide all but about one-seventh of all elec- 
tricity—Federal and private—sold, the indus- 
try had cause to fear further Federal expan- 
sion beyond the hydro field. 

Since the partnership policy went into 
effect, the Federal Power Commission has 
been swamped with license applications for 
dam sites from private companies. The com- 
panies, with sales already hitting $7 billion a 
year, are showing no hesitancy in moving to 
take on projects of any size if the power in- 
volved promises to be a paying proposition. 

The net result of all this is the buildup of 
a red-hot political issue for 1956, partic- 
ularly in the Northwest. While Democrats 
have gone along with some of the Eisen- 
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hower domestic policies, there has been no 
meeting of minds on power. The debate on 
this issue that got into the congressional 
elections last year was only a pale forerunner 
of what is to come. 

The Republicans as a whole—there are a 
few exceptions—tag public power with such 
descriptions as socialism and tax-supported 
monopoly. Generally speaking, public power 
rates are about half of those charged by pri- 
vate combines. Foes insist this is only made 
possible because of lower taxes enjoyed by 
public power projects, largely, exemption 
from Federal income tax. 

Democrats say the growth of the public 
power concept was progress, which now has 
been stalled. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt backed the Govern- 
ment into the power business in a big way in 
the early 1930's by soft-pedaling hydroelec- 
tric development as a sort of casual by- 
product of depression era pump-priming, 
reclamation, irrigation, and flood control 
work. 

As of today, the Government has the better 
part of an $11.5 billion investment tied up 
in power producing facilities at a hundred 
sites in Bureau of Reclamation, Army Engi- 
neers, and Tennessee Valley developments. 
The Tennessee Valley and Pacific-Northwest 
States are the big areas of operation. But 
lesser projects dot the map throughout the 
country. In the Tennessee Valley, the de- 
mand for Government power has outrun the 
water supply, and steam plants have been 
added to supplement the dams. 

Public agencies are the preference custom- 
ers of these outlets, with much of the cur- 
rent going to farm cooperatives. 

Here is the scoreboard since the Republi- 
cans took over: 

1. Work on projects underway has been 
continued, but no new projects have been 
initiated. 


2. Private utilities with administration 
approval, are reaching for sites the Demo- 
crats had planned for Federal development. 


3. Farm cooperatives complain bitterly 
that administration policies are curtailing 
their supply of Government power and forc- 
ing them to depend more on private utili- 
ties—at higher rates. 


4. President Eisenhower has recommended 
to Congress but two ‘plans for regional all- 
Federal waterway development. Those are 
Frying Pan-Arkansas and the upper Colorado 
River. Both are of questionable value as 
power assets. 


5. The President has mrade it clear that 
his idea of partnership is to let private in- 
dustry or State or local public agencies take 
over the revenue-producing power business 
when multipurpose joint projects are devel- 
oped. This leaves the Government with the 
flood control, navigation, and other non- 
reimbursable phases of development for 
which the Treasury foots the bill. If power 
only is involved in a development, the Gov- 
ernment steps aside to let private capital do 
the job. 


HAPPY DAYS FOR INDUSTRY 


In short, private power finally has found 
the silver lining in the clouds that hung 
over the industry through New Deal and 
Fair Deal. And it is planning new expendi- 
tures in the billions. 

The administration expresses complete 
satisfaction with the situation. 

Private initiative has gotten a break, it is 
argued, and the Government has saved 
money. 

The partnership program, say administra- 
tion officials, has avoided huge Federal out- 
lays, which benefits the taxpayers. 

The public power people retort that the 
whole thing adds up to a sellout to the 
interests. They say, too, that intrusion of 
private projects into Government setups 
means an end to integrated development 
of the Nation’s water resources. 
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When President Eisenhower took Over 9 
January 20, 1953, the proposed budget Which 
President Truman had left behind fo; the 
upcoming fiscal year was scrapped ang with 
it went provision for funds for expansion 
in the two great public power domains_ 
Tennessee Valley and Columbia Basin, 

The TVA had been slated to get anothe 
steam plant at Fulton Landing, Tenn, ;, 
meet increased Atomic Energy Commissio, 
demands. Instead, the administration ne. 
gotiated the controversial Dixon-Yates con. 
tract for TVA power, which now is in the 
courts. 

Hells Canyon, in the middle stretch o 
the Snake River between Oregon and Idaho 
was the site of a proposed key development 
for Columbia Basin. The Government 
stepped aside there, however, and paveq 
the way for the Idaho Power Co. to come 
in if clearance can be obtained from the Feq. 
eral Power Commission. 

Projects already started by the Democrats 
ran into reduced appropriations and a con. 
sequent slowdown, critics assert, but there 
were no stoppages. 

A few months later, a new statement on 
policy from the Interior Department, the 
principal marketing agency for Federal 
power, brought more bad news to the pub. 
lic power forces. 

Essentially, it disclosed a complete re. 
versal of the philosophy of the previous 20 
years, setting out bluntly that “it is recog. 
nized that the primary responsibility for 
supplying the power needs of an area rests 
with the people locally.” 

In the future, it was made clear, the Goy- 
ernment, instead of going all out for power 
development, would be concerned primarily 
with reclamation and navigation needs in 
setting up water resources projects, and 
think secondly of the power production 
angle. 

The Department also underscored its in- 
tention of confining construction of trans- 
mission lines between power dams and de- 
livery points to those cases where private 
industry would not provide such facilities, 
This was in accord with a principle laid down 
by Congress a few years previously which 
rural cooperatives fought because it boosted 
their power costs. With direct lines to dams, 
Government customers naturally pay cheaper 
rates than they would if they had to pays 
delivery charge to a middleman. 

The new policy directive also served notice 
that the Interior Department would take an- 
other look at Federal rate structures to be 
sure they protected taxpayers’ interests and 
would provide sufficient revenue to amortiz 
project costs within the standard 50-year 
liquidation period. 

This carried a step further an earlier move 
by the Budget Bureau to bring Government | 
power rates more in line with those of pri-_ 
vate concerns by setting up a new yardstick - 
for the allocation of construction costs 
against, the power projects in multi-purpose 
developments. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Consiruction costs figure in the rate base. 
The larger the construction costs charged 
against power, the higher the rate. 

Public-power foes always have insisted that 
the cost allocation on Federal power projects 
has been underestimated, and rates const- 
quently held down because construction 
charges properly assessible against generat- 
ing plants have been passed on to flood con- 
trol, navigation, or other project features. 

The new policy did continue a require 
ment that utilities pass on to consumers aly 
savings made possible by the purchase 
Government power. Controls, however, were 
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Fishers Island Sound 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to the bill which I have 
introduced calling for a full investigation 
of the problem of protecting the shores of 
Fishers Island Sound from storm and 
hurricane tidal floods, H. R. 6093, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
today some additional information. 

If I were to predict that during the 
next Atlantic hurricane season millions 
of dollars in personal property and many 
entire industries now located on Con- 
necticut shores will be wiped out, I be- 
lieve that this body would institute some 
sort of emergency powers to get action 
in time to prevent such a catastrophe. 

Well, after personally inspecting the 
Fishers Island Sound area lost weekend 
Ido so predict—if last year’s violence is 
repeated. The Stonington area, for ex- 
ample, where one of my Hartford con- 
stituent’s plant is located, will suffer 
damage not alone from the extreme vio- 
lence of a hurricane but even more likely 
from the lesser furies of Atlantic storms 
which now sweep in from the east and 
southeast with increasing regularity. 

A native son of Stonington and presi- 
dent of the Stonington Boat Works, Inc., 
Mr. Henry R. Palmer, Jr., has proposed 
what appears to be the best defense at 
the least expense for this extremely 
vulnerable area. His plan, which sug- 
gests a series of breakwters extending 
on a broken line, following the reefs, 
from Watch Hill Point, R. I., to the east 
point of Fishers Island, N. Y., promises 
protection for the greatest number of 
people and their properties. I have yet 
to see a so-called coastal erosion plan 
by a single construction project which 
would protect such an extensive area as 
these shores of Fishers Island Sound in 
Rhode Island, New York, and Connecti- 
cut. 

The proposed Palmer breakwaters 

would restore that line of reefs from 
Watch Hill Point to East Point, Fishers 
Island, to its former protective status. 
_ Since those reefs have been flattened, 
In recent years, and only since then, has 
Stonington Harbor lost its value as a 
harbor of refuge. In a strong easterly 
storm there is no harbor of refuge now 
between New London, Conn., and Point 
Judith, R. I. A comparison of older 
charts with the new will show that 
Stonington Harbor, for example, has lost 
its usefulness as such in almost direct 
Tatio with the gradual lowering of those 
reef barriers. 
_ Consequently, heavy seas now sweep 
Into the Stonington area directly from 
the Atlantic Ocean and the wave action 
continues on down the Connecticut 
shoreline in a westerly direction. This, 
I say, happens during easterly storms, 
Which occur with increasing regularity. 
Water damage along this extensive Con- 
hecticut coastline is still greater during 
the hurricane season. 
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Connecticut, like many other States, is 
anxiously trying to attract new industry. 
But many long-established industries 
along this Connecticut coastline have 
said they would leave if they must suffer 
the severe water damage of 1938, of 1944, 
of 1954; resulting from the cumulative 
power of Atlantic wave action; if they 
must be continually threatened by storm- 
driven seas which now enter Fishers 
Island Sound over the once-protective 
reef line between Watch Hill and Fishers 
Island. Even the Stonington fishing 
fleet, Connecticut’s largest, will have to 
seek refuge elsewhere unless Federal ac- 
tion is forthcoming soon. 

I have therefore introduced a bill ask- 
ing for authority to investigate and cor- 
rect this situation by the construction 
of breakwaters to protect the entire 
Fishers Island Sound area. Since per- 
sonally inspecting the reef line between 
Watch Hill, R. I., and Fishers Island, 
N. Y., last Friday, I am more convinced 
than ever that this is our first line of 
defense. I ask that the provisions of this 
bill be given immediate consideration by 
the Secretary of the Army and that he 
instruct the Chief of Engineers to expe- 
dite the necessary survey and immedi- 
ately to take appropriate action in the 
most expeditious manner possible toward 
the construction of those breakwaters. 

I am well aware of the hazards of hur- 
ricane violence which threaten the en- 
tire Atlantic seaboard. However, while 
I respect the needs of others, I would 
remind this body that to my knowledge 
no other such extensive and heavily pop- 
ulated and highly assessed area so 
threatened can be so readily protected 
by a single project of breakwaters con- 
struction. ‘The need is apparent to 
those who would study and compare the 
coastal charts, past and present. Itisa 
need which can be fulfilled, and easily 
so, whenever authorized by Congress. 

I ask that this project be given seri- 
ous consideration, that it be given the 
same degree of priority in any overall 
Atlantic seaboard coastal erosion legis- 
lation that the area in question was given 
by the hurricanes of 1938, of 1944, of 
1954, 





Shorter Route to the Orient 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a little news 
item in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
brings to mind the ancient Chinese say- 
ing “A picture is worth 10,000 words.” 
On May 10, 1955, this newspaper de- 
scribed 10 American soldiers with their 
wives and children at the Seattle- 
Tacoma International Airport after dis- 
embarking from a regularly scheduled 
commercial flight from the Far East. 

This article depicted the fathers 
wrestling with paperwork in connection 
with processing by officials of the Seattle 
port of embarkation, while wives, moth- 
ers, and children drank milk, munched 
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cookies, or watched TV. Significant was 
this statement: 

The group was the first of 357 men and 
dependents who will make the trip by air 
during May. The armed services are making 
use of regularly scheduled commercial flights. 


The point is this, and this picture does 
not require 10,000 words. Whoever is 
responsible for this travel routing should 
be commended. Someone has recognized 
the advantage of the shorter circle route 
to the Orient, which, according to the 
Library of Congress, is as follows: 
By sea: 

From San Francisco to Yokohama 
(via Honolulu): Actual steaming 
time (15 days 18 hours and 30 
NN ith aes re 5, 488 

Distance taking great circle route: 

Actual steaming time (13 days 
and 46 minwtes).............. 4, 536 
Difference in miles, 952; difference 
in time, 2 days 17 hours and 
45 minutes. 
By air: 

From Seattle to Tokyo (via Anchor- 
age and Cold Bay): Flying time 
(10 hours 45 minutes) -_.._______ 

From San Francisco to Tokyo (via 

Honolulu and Wake Island) 
(Pan American route): Flying 
time (17 hours and 15 min- 
utes) 

Difference in miles, 1,450; differ- 
ence in time, 6 hours and 30 
minutes. 


By sea or by air, whether it is personal 
property, postal mail, or perishable food, 
there is only one answer—the saving in 
distance is a saving of time and dollars. 
All oriental service should be concen- 
trated through the Port of Seattle, even 
though the Chief Examiner of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board classified Seattle as 
“economically tributary” to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Miles 


4, 806 





Personal Explanation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 days I have been pretty much flat 
on my back with a virus that bit me 
rather severely, and I have been unable 
to attend the sessions of the House. 
From the look of the REcorp, it seems as 
though there have been more rollcalls, 
quorum calls, and votes than might have 
occurred normally in the period of a 
couple of weeks. Since I had no control 
over the timing when those bugs were 
going to bite, I was unable to attend the 
sessions and consequently have no re- 
corded votes on the bills which came up 
on the floor of the House. 

However, had I been present I would 
have voted for the conference report on 
the postal pay raise. Although I firmly 
believe the President will veto the pres- 
ent bill, I nevertheless feel the bill should 
get before the President for his im- 
mediate action so it can become law or 
be vetoed. Then the Congress can quit 
playing politics with the purse strings 
of the postal and civil-service employees 
of this country and produce legislation 
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which will put money into their pockets 
now. 

I also would have voted against re- 
committal of the Hawaii-Alaska state- 
hood bill, for I believe both Territories 
are ready for statehood. According to 
the Recorp, there was a lot of talk about 
Communist influence and Harry Bridges 
in the Hawaiian Islands and apparently 
for that reason, a lot of the Members 
voted against statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. I thought the remarks of Con- 
gressman RusSELL Mack, of Washing- 
ton, were very pertinent when he stated: 

Why should we punish Hawaii by depriv- 
ing her of statehood for something that we 
ourselves have not done? 


In other words, the United States had 
been unable to get rid of Harry Bridges 
during a period of a good many years, 
yet some would deprive Hawaii of state- 
hood for inability to get rid of him in 
a comparatively short time. This rea- 
soning seems entirely illogical to me. 

Coming from a district which is close 
to Alaska, I am particularly concerned 
with statehood for that Territory. I 
believe the people of Alaska have dem- 
onstrated their ability to govern them- 
selves and to become a member of the 
United States. I therefore would have 
voted in favor of statehood for both of 
these Territories. 





Postal Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following article from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of May 11, 1955: 

Postat Pay Bru. 


Uncle Sam’s 500,000 postal workers not only 
carry the mail. In an election, their votes 
may carry the precinct. That fact had great 
weight with the House of Representatives this 
week when it voted to hike the wages of 
postal workers by 8.8 percent. 

Postmaster General Summerfield predicted 
that the White House would veto any in- 
crease larger than 7.7 percent. But even 
that threat marked a retreat for the admin- 
istration. Earlier, its leaders had tried to 
hold the line at a 6.5 percent pay hike. 

When the chips were down, even the GOP 
Congressmen deserted the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Most of them joined the solid Demo- 
cratic bloc to approve the higher figure by 
a landslide vote. Only 66 Congressmen 
backed up the administration. All of them 
were Republicans. 

The vote in the House, 328 to 66, was big 
enough to override a veto, if the White 
House invokes one. Next week the Senate 
is expected to duplicate the House’s stand. 

The chief argument against the pay boost 
was that the Post Office Department is in the 
red, and can’t afford that big a wage in- 
crease. The same argument would apply 
to all branches of the Federal Government, 
since the entire national budget is running a 
deficit. 

But that didn’t stop Congress from voting 
its members a 50 percent wage hike this 
month, with the consent of the White House. 

Justice, as well as politics, is on the side of 
the post office employee. 
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H. R. 4560 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include a state- 
ment presented to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee by 
the Honorable William G. Stratton, Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. Governor Stratton has 
stated clearly and forcefully the inter- 
est of the people of Illinois in the passage 
of H. R. 4560, which would amend the 
Natural Gas Act to terminate the restric- 
tions imposed as a result of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Phillips 
Petroleum case. I believe that his re- 
marks merit the thoughtful attention of 
the Members of this body. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am happy to have an opportunity 
to appear before your committee. The peo- 
ple of my State have an interest in the pro- 
posed amendment to the Natural Gas Act 
equal to those of any other State. First of 
all, the State of Mlinois is itself a producer 
of petroleum and natural gas. In the second 
place, Illinois is a large gas consuming 
State and a large importer of natural gas by 
interstate pipeline. Thirdly, as chairman 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission I 
am deeply concerned that the Natural Gas 
Act as currently interpreted will, if not 
amended, come into direct conflict with the 
successful conservation programs set up and 
administered by our State governments. 

As a producer of gas, the State of Illinois 
is overshadowed by a great many of its sister 
States. In current production of gas, Illinois 
ranks 16th among the gas producing States, 
and in gas reserves it ranks 19th. I feel that 
the problems of the gas producing States can 
be better discussed by Governor Kennon of 
Louisiana. You have had the benefit of a 
discussion of conservation of this vital nat- 
ural resources by Gen. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, the dean of conservation under State 
regulation. 

It is Illinois’ role as a large consumer of 
gas that will be of chief interest to your gen- 
tlemen. During 1953, the latest year for 
which Bureau of Mines figures are available, 
Illinois’ oil and gas wells had a total net pro- 
duction of a little less than 331% billion cubic 
feet of natural gas. Of this amount, some 
24 billion cubic feet did not leave the pro- 
ducing fields. Most of this gas was used to 
generate power for pumping oil wells, to pro- 
vide the heat necessary for the operation of 
oil and water separators on the producing 
leases, and reinjection into oil producing 
formations for pressure maintenance pur- 
poses. Our marketable gas production came 
to a little over 914 billion cubic feet, which 
brought the Illinois producer at the well- 
head an average price of 16.8 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 

In the same year, 1953 the State of Illinois 
imported from States to the southwest of 
us, chiefly Texas and Kansas, a total of more 
than 363 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
The pipeline companies importing this gas to 
our State paid in the fields where they pur- 
chased it an average of 7.7 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet at the wellhead—less than 
half the amount realized by producers of gas 
in our own State. In other words, we im- 
ported for our own use in Illinois during 1953 
more than 40 times the volume of gas we pro- 
duced ourselves, and the importing com- 
panies paid the southwestern producers for 
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this gas less than half the amount realize 
by our own producers in the State of Illinois 
These facts clearly evidence that economies, 
enter into the price received at the wellhea 
including cost of transportation over lone 
distances to the principal consuming areas 

These figures give some idea of the magni. 
tude of the job that the Illinois gas utilitie, 
and the gas pipeline companies which supply 
them, are doing to provide the people of our 
State with a large volume of natural Bas 
They have been public service companies in 
the full sense of the word. 

We in Mlinois early enjoyed the benefits o 
natural gas delivered by long-distance high. 
pressure pipelines. The Natural Gas Pipe. 
line Co. of America, a subsidiary of the Peo. 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co of Chicago, in 193} 
took advantage of high-pressure transmis. 
sion pipe (then only recently perfected) to 
build a long-distance interstate pipeline from 
the gas-producing area of the Texas Pap. 
handle Here long-term contracts for the 
supply of gas could be secured Here were 
enormous undeveloped gas reserves in an areg 
far removed from the populous centers of 
consumption Panhandle gas was literally all 
dressed up with no place to go, for until 
the advent of the high-pressure transmis. 
sion line, gas could not be transported eco. 
nomically over long distances The high. 
pressure pipeline, by compressing gas to a 
fraction of its volume, made possible unit 
transportation costs low enough to allow nat- 
ural gas to become a competitive fuel in the 
Chicago market 

Since the end of the war, the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. has begun supplying gas 
home heat to 140,000 Chicago households 
that did not have it previously. The North- 
ern Illinois Natural Gas Co., which serves 236 
communities in the area adjoining Chicago, 
was heating 45,000 homes in 1945; today this 
number has risen to 176,000. Peoples’ has 
a@ waiting list of 115,000 homes who want 
gas heat as soon as it can be supplied to 
them; Northern Illinois Natural Gas Co. has 
&@ like waiting list of 113,000 householders, a 
total in the Chicago area alone of some 228,- 
000 families who want gas heat. Our Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the regulatory body 
charged with overseeing utility rates, esti- 
mates that in our State at least 300,000 fam- 
ilies, or at our family quotient of 3.7, a num- 
ber of people in excess of one million, more 
than the total population of several States, 
are waiting for gas heat. 

Some of our utilities now have organized 
the Natural Gas Storage Co. of Illinois, to | 
develop a large underground storage reservoir | 
at Herscher, 55 miles south of Chicago. Here 
gas in excess of demand in summer months 
is stored in underground cavities. Event- 
ually this Herscher storage project will be 
capable of storing many hundreds of millions 
of cubic feet of natural gas during the sum- 
mer months. In winter, the gas will be with- 
drawn during the periods of peak demand. 


But the problem of chief concern today to 
our public utility gas companies, and to me 
as governor of one of the largest gas-con- 
suming States, is the finding of additional 
reserves of gas as a future supply for the 
pipelines that are already built—and to make 
possible the construction of additional pipe- 
line facilities so that Illinois may have nat- 
ural gas for all who want it. The decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Phillips Case 
last June, and the subsequent restrictive 
orders which the Federal Power Commission 
has issued, have endangered the acquisition 
of additional gas supplies. 

The Natural Gas Pipeline Co. has proposed 
a 350-mile, large-diameter pipeline, costing 
$32,000,000 to run from its southern terminus 
in the Texas Panhandle into Oklahoma, t0 
supplement its present facilities. This com- 
pany has been conducting negotiations for 
large-scale additional purchases of new £4 
reserves. The restrictive regulations pr0o- 
mulgated by the F. P. C., under the Phillips 
decision, has materially hampered, and 12 
some cases terminated negotiations for addi- 
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supplies of natural gas, between the 
e company and producers. 
The Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
which also transports large quantities 
sees into our area, has encountered simi- 
experiences. It has endeavored to obtain 
new commitments from producers in 
_, fields, but these commitments have 
oe peen forthcoming because of the uncer- 
ane position in which the natural gas pro- 
ducer finds himself. 

1, for one, cannot find it in my heart to 
plame the producers with whom they are 
negotiating. The producers are, under cur- 
rent regulations, being asked to sign long- 
term contracts in the certain knowledge that 
the terms and prices fixed in these contracts 
can be changed or abrogated at will by FPC 
order, making it impossible for either party 
to fulfill the contractual obligations agreed 
yon, Such @ situation is not in accord 
yith the principles of law or the funda- 
mentals of common sense, 

Mr. James F. Oates, chairman of the Peo- 
ples Gas System, which owns a controlling 
interest in both these pipeline companies, 
expressed the same point of view several 
weeks ago in a speech he made in Boston: 
“The Peoples Gas System is not in conflict 
with the basic attitude of the producers as 
to amendment of the Natural Gas Act. 
Fundamentally, we agree that in the long 
run the public will be best served by keeping 
the production phase of the business free 
of Federal regulation. We believe, as a mat- 
ter of economic principle, that the produc- 
tion of such natural resources as natural 
gas, in which great business risk is inherent, 
should be free of regulation particularly 
since competition is fully operative.” And 
in its annual report for 1954 the same com- 
pany said further, “As a large-scale pur- 
chaser of natural gas from independent pro- 
ducers, the Peoples Gas System wishes to 
stand by the prices specified in its agree- 
ments now or hereafter in effect. It expects 
those with whom it bargains to do the same.” 

The Illinois consumer is already protected 
against overcharges by the rate-regulating 
authority of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. Far from experiencing a sky rocketing 
increase in rates, the people of my State have 
enjoyed practically stable gas rates in a 
time when the cost of nearly everything else 
has climbed steeply upwards. These rates 
were not artificially low prices promulgated 
by regulatory fiat. Our regulatory commis- 
sion has an obligation to see that the pub- 
lic utility serving the customer makes its 
expenses and a reasonable percentage of 
profit. When rates are too low to provide 
this amount, the commission is empowered 
to order an increase. When rates provide a 
yield in excess of the amount which the 
public utility company is allowed to make, 
the commission can and does order a rebate 
to the utility company’s customers. 

Our continuing low gas rates have, to my 
mind, been proof of increased operating ef- 
ficiencies on the part of the companies con- 
cerned. As natural gas consumption 
mounted, and increased the amounts of gas 
moving through the pipelines, lowered unit 
costs resulted. ‘The increasing use of high 
thermal content natural gas in the facilities 
of the public utility distributing companies 
allowed them to supply a greatly enlarged 
volume of business without appreciable ex- 
pansion of their mains and other facilities. 
This kind of increased efficiency, rather than 
arbitrary rate-making, has been responsible 
for keeping at a low level the price of gas 
delivered to Illinois householders. In this 
Tegard, the cost of living increased 54 percent 
from 1945 to the end of 1954. In contrast 
the averages of typical monthly gas bills 
‘or five important Illinois cities have changed 
48 follows: Monthly use 10 therms, a de- 
crease of 12 percent; monthly use 25 therms, 
& decrease of 12 percent; normal monthly 
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space heating use, an increase of 10 per- 
cent. 

Since 1938, when the Natural Gas Act was 
enacted for the purpose of regulating the 
interstate gas transmission lines, the public 
utility companies have also been protected 
against overcharges by the pipeline com- 
panies who supply them. The Federal 
Power Commission, which was appointed as 
the regulatory body under the Natural Gas 
Act, allows rate increases in approximately 
the same manner as the commission which 
regulates public utility rates in my State. 
The rates that a pipeline company can 
charge are based upon its operating expenses 
plus a return on invested capital. 

H. R. 4560, which is currently under con- 
sideration by this committee, would amend 
the Natural Gas Act so as to exclude from 
Federal jurisdiction the local business of 
producing, gathering, processing, treating, 
compressing, and delivering gas in or near 
the field where produced, and so as to elimi- 
nate Federal price fixing of this competi- 
tively produced product when sold by the 
producer in or near the field. While the bill 
will permit interstate pipelines to expense 
their gas and the gas of their affiliates at 
the reasonable market field price, yet the 
bill assures the consume that the pipeline 
company will not pay or be allowed to ex- 
pens more than a reasonable market field 
price for the gas it purchases or produces. 
Under the bill a pipeline company cannot 
afford to pay more than a reasonable market 
field price for gas it purchases because when 
rate increases or applications for certificates 
are considered by the Commission, it must 
consider whether the price paid under new 
or renegotiated contracts which form the 
basis of such increase or certificate appli- 
cation are the reasonable market field price 
for the gas. 

The 300,000 families in my State who 
want gas for heating, and who do not now 
have it, are under no illusions that addi- 
tional Government regulation of the pro- 
ducer will give them the gas they need. 
Quite the contrary. The additional reserves 
of gas which we need to assure future sup- 
plies to our State and make possible in- 
creases in our present supply will not be 
committed by producers signing pig-in-a- 
poke contracts whose terms the FPC may 
instruct the pipeline companies to ignore. 
Nor, if the producing business is to be 
regulated as if it were a public utility, do 
we expect the people now in the business 
of wildcatting for oil and gas to continue 
active development—if all they can expect, 
when successful, is a utility type of return 
on their investment. 

There are few businesses in the United 
States as highly competitive and as heavily 
laden with risk as exploring for gas and oil. 
I cannot see how anyone can contend that 
exploration for and production of gas has 
any of the characteristics of a utility-type 
operation. The recent hearings by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, in docket R-142, 
demonstrated, if nothing else, the complete 
impossibility of attempting utility-style 
regulation of producers’ prices with any- 
thing approaching fairness. 

At the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
meeting held at Omaha, Nebr., September 
9-10, 1954, the commission unanimously 
adopted a resolution from which I now de- 
sire to quote, in part, as follows: 

“The exercise by the Federal Power Com- 
mission of the authority imposed upon it by 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court aforesaid and Order 174-A will con- 
flict with, impede, burden, and be detri- 
mental to the enforcement by the States 
and their agencies of regulations for the 
conservation of oil and gas and necessarily 
result in decreased supplies of thes¢ essen- 
tial products and in higher prices to the 
consumer to the great detriment of the Na- 
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tion, the public, and the consumer, as well 
as the producer.” 

As chairman of the commission, I urge 
that the remedial legislation under consid- 
eration by this committee is in accordance 
with and will meet the fundamental objec- 
tives of the resolution and petition of the 
compact as set forth in its full resolution 
and petition. 

Further, as Governor of the State of Illi- 
nois and representative of one of the largest 
gas-consuming populations of the Nation, it 
is my belief that these remedial amendments 
will result in the future discovery, and avail- 
ability at reasonable prices, of new large 
reserves of natural gas for the use, benefit, 
and convenience of all our people. I believe 
that, for the reasons I have already outlined, 
the gas-consuming public of my own and 
other States is already adequately protected 
against unreasonably high prices, and will 
be still further safeguarded by the new pro- 
tective measures contained in H.R. 4560. 
I therefore earnestly recommend that your 
committee report favorably on such reso- 
lution, 





The Influence of Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert in the Recorp for the edifica- 
tion of Congress an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Bakersfield Californian un- 
der date of February 19, 1955. The ar- 
ticle presents some pertinent facts with 
respect to foreign trade. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


How deeply the congressional debates on 
foreign trade and the tariff affect the liveli- 
hood and welfare of persons residing in the 
interior States is well demonstrated in a 
series of studies conducted by major steam- 
ship companies and the resuits may be con- 
sidered important to all inland cities as well 
as those who are located on seacoasts. 

The development of a healthy merchant 
marine by the United States has long been 
termed a consideration of importance, not 
only for port cities but for communities 
whose products are transported to foreign 
countries on the sealanes. The importance 
of foreign trade has been found to be wide- 
spread. 

The studies have so far concerned the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, [linois, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri. The findings have 
implications that affect nearly every other 
State in the Nation. 

The recent summary published by the com- 
mittee conducting the surveys includes the 
following points: 

The jobs of both skilled and nonskilled 
workers depend upon imports and exports 
by ship. 

The prices a farmer gets for his crops are 
sensitive to international trade volumes. 

The sales revenue of an industrialist is 
directly reflected in overseas business, since 
raw material supplies and prices are affected 
by imports aboard oceangoing vessels. 

The extent of shipping’s role in agriculture 
was best demonstrated by the fact that 40 
million acres, or 62,500 square miles of farm- 
land, were required to grow American farm 
produce exported by ship in 1953. 

In the study that concerned itself with 
the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
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souri, the results showed that American 
merchant ships enabled corn to become the 
leading export crop for this area, with an 
annual revenue to farmers from this crop 
set at $50 million, and every fourth worker 
in the tractor manufacturing plants in these 
3 States owed his job to foreign trade, with 
$215 million worth of farm machinery being 
shipped overseas from this area in 1952. 

That the trade is two way in its benefits 
is shown in the instance of Brazil, which 
shipped $670 million worth of coffee to the 
United States and spent $35 million for the 
goods produced in the 3 States covered by 
the survey. Similar benefits are felt in other 
areas as well. 

California, with its huge cotton crop form- 
ing the chief export commodity, has a clear 
stake in the development of a healthy foreign 
trade, especially since manufacturing and 
other industries have taken root in this 
State. 

A strong merchant marine would serve the 
Nation well both in peace and in war and this 
should be considered a prime project, now 
that other countries are busy increasing their 
activity in this field. 





Atom Merchant Ship Should Be Carefully 
Considered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Worth a Second Thought,” which ap- 
peared in the May 8, 1955, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

WortTH A SECOND THOUGHT 


We are glad that Congress is examining 
with a critical eye President Eisenhower's 
plan for an atomic-powered “peace ship.” 
Representative STERLING COLE, New York Re- 
publican, thinks the ship would cost too 
much for a publicity stunt and do little to 
promote peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Representative MELVIN PRICE, of East St. 
Louis, Democrat, doubts the practicality of 
the idea. 

Both Congressmen, of course, give the 
President full credit for the best of motives. 
But it is well to examine such proposals with 
care. Sometimes what seems at first glance 
to be a promising stroke in public relations 
turns out to be quite otherwise. 

A merchant ship run by a nuclear reactor 
would indeed be a dramatic demonstration of 
atomic energy harnessed to peaceful uses. 
But as the ship sailed its smokeless course 
from port to port one conspicuous thing 
about it would be the American flag flying 
from the stern. 

Naturally, that would not bother Ameri- 
cans. The question is how it would affect 
the people in foreign lands whom the ship 
was intended to impress. There is just a 
chance that they would resent, rather than 
admire, such a forceful reminder of Ameri- 
can wealth, power, and technology. They 
might put the peace ship in the category of 
tasteless boasts about our advanced plumb- 
ing, high-powered cars and other evidences 
of a standard of living which other nations 
have not yet attained. 

In these matters there can be no absolute 
certainty. But before Congress votes $30 
million to build the peace ship and $500,000 
a year to run it, perhaps some representative 
foreigners should quietly be asked what they 
think of the idea as a way of winning friends. 
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An Analysis of the New Trends in the 
Russian Propaganda Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1 I had the privilege to appear on TV 
station WXEL, Cleveland, on the pro- 
gram, Tell Your Congressman. On this 
occasion I had as my guest, Dr. Edward 
M. O’Connor, a longtime student of com- 
munism who has served in numerous of- 
ficial capacities here in Washington. 
Because of the warm response I have 
had from the people of Cleveland to this 
program, under unanimous consent, I 
include the full transcript of that pro- 
gram in the Recorp: 

Mr. FeIGHAN. The big news in Washington 
this week had to do with the question of 
peace or war—something which is, of course, 
of keen interest to all Americans, 

President Eisenhower sent a message to 
Congress including recommendations relative 
to a mutual security program. At the same 
time, we here in Washington watched with 
keen interest the Bandung Conference. 
Then there was the proposal made by Chou 
En-lai, the Russian stooge in Red China, sug- 
gesting the possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Far East. These events were 
topped by the Russian maneuver on the 
Austrian peace treaty leading to their inde- 
pendence. Because these were the big events 
in Washington this week, I have invited a 
well known and recognized authority on in- 
ternational affairs to be with me today. I 
would like to introduce Dr. Edward M. O’Con- 
nor, consultant to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. O’Connor. Congressman, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to appear on this program with 
you. I have followed your work and your 
keen analysis on these vital problems which 
affect the security of the American people. 
You have my congratulations for the prin- 
cipled and courageous stand you have always 
taken on the fundamental issues. 

As you have stated, President Eisenhower 
has recommended $3' billion for the mu- 
tual-security program in next fiscal year, 
How do you feel about this proposal? 

Mr. FeIcHAN. Well, I think I should point 
out that of the total amount recommended 
by the President, $1%4 billion go for military 
assistance, and the balance for economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance to the 
free nations of the world—particularly for 
those nations which recently acquired their 
national independence in south and south- 
east Asia. 

Dr. O’Connor. What do you feel is the best 
way to evaluate the need for such a program? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Events of the past week in- 
dicate the need for a practical and well-ad- 
ministered mutual-security program. For 
example, the conference of Asian and African 
nations held at Bandung, Indonesia, last 
week, very clearly pointed out that the Chi- 
nese Reds are bent on bringing all Asia and 
Africa under Russian slavery. Chou En-lal, 
a@ notorious Moscow stooge, tried desperately 
to turn all the nations of Asia and Africa 
against us and to brand us as aggressors be- 
cause we had the moral courage to stand 
up for the human rights of the Koreans, the 
free Chinese located on Formosa, as well as 
the people and nations of Asia. 

Dr. O’€onnokr. Mr. FeIGHAN, I followed very 
closely your analysis of the issues involved in 
the Bandung conference long before it 
opened, as well as your evaluation of the 
conference before it ended. In particular, 
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I feel that your estimate made public 
ago Thursday, to the effect that the new] 
independent nations of south Asia wouiq n y 
Ot 
be taken in by the clever propaganda of th 
Communists, stands as a real tribute to a 
study and practical knowledge of the meth. 
ods, tactics, and objectives of the inter, 
tional Communist conspiracy. : 

Mr. FeicHan. I appreciate your Saying that 
because I feel that unless we carefully study 
the enemy, we will never be able to wor, out 
plans or programs calculated to bring about 
his defeat and at the same time prevent y,; 
if possible. Months ago, in @ discussion o, 
the subject of communism and its tec). 
niques and objectives, I stated that Unless 
we undertake a positive and determineg 
stand against Communist aggression, World 
War 3 would certainly result. Altogether 
too many people then took the position that 
if we stood up for what was right we woulq 
offend the Russians and they would CONse. 
quently start a war. Fortunately, very few 
today take that point of view and more and 
more Americans are demanding that ye 
undertake a positive political action program 
— hte criminal conspiracy of commu. 

sm. 

Dr. O’Connor. I presume, Congressman 
that you also have reference to the 80-called 
experts who claim that there are only two 
courses open to the free world—either ye 
accept peaceful coexistence with the Com. 
munists or engage in preventive war. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes; I do. I oppose both 
peaceful coexistence and preventive war be- 
cause as I have so often said neither one 
serves the interests of the American people, 
Peaceful coexistence is an old-fashioned Rus- 
sian bear trap, which is only another phrase 
for surrender. The phrase “preventive war,” 
in my opinion, was cooked up in the Krem- 
lin in order to prevent red-blooded Amer- 
icans from standing up for what is right 
and defending our interests when occasion 
demands. 

Dr. O’Connor. You and I would certainly 
agree that the Communists are just as clever 
as they are evil. For example, the maneu- 
ver of Chou En-lai, over the past weekend 
in which he expressed a desire to negotiate 
with the United States in order to prevent 
war in Asia. That is a maneuver we had 
better take a couple of good looks at before 
we begin to move. 

Mr. FeicHAN. To understand the propos- 
al made by Chou En-lai to negotiate with 
us we first have to remember that his time- 
table for the conquest of all of Asia and 
Africa was upset at the Bandung Contfer- 
ence. At that conference the intelligent 
leaders of the newly independent nations of 
Asia identified communism as a new type 
of Russian colonialism, more despotic and 
tyrannical than any experienced by the peo- 
ple of Asia in the past. These enlightened 
leaders served notice on Moscow and al! oth- 
ers who are attempting to engage in any 
form of imperialism or colonialism that they 
are prepared to fight for the sovereign righ‘'s 
of their nations. This display of enlight- 
ened statesmanship forced Chou En-lai to 
make what appeared to be a sensational 
proposal in order to get his name in the 
headlines. This is what caused him to pro- 
pose that the United States and Communist 
China could settle their differences by peace- 
ful negotiation. 

Dr. O'Connor. Congressman, do you feel 
that in connection with the so-called pro- 
posal by Chou En-lai that some people in 
Washington spoke out too soon as to whether 
we should or should not sit down at 4 
conference with Communist China? 

Mr. FeIcHAN. I most certainly do. I feel 
some people here in Washington spoke out 
before they knew the real contents of the 
Communists’ proposal. To put it bluntly, 1 
think they grabbed the Communist bait, 
which, of course, was dressed up in pretty 
ribbons, before they took a real look at the 
bait itself. It is now obvious that the pro- 
posal made by Chou En-lai is in no wy 
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t from that which he has been de- 
g for a very long time. He now offers, 
as in the past, to sit down with us 
the free Chinese are excluded and 
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nim the still free Chinese, so that he in turn 
can put them in Russian slave chains. We 
must avoid the well-laid Communist trap of 
surrender by cease-fire. We must never for- 
get that when we entered into what we 
thought was a cease-fire in Korea, we opened 
the door to an all-out Communist war in 
Indochina. 

Dr. O'CoNNoR. Mr. FEIGHAN, I agree with 
you that Chou En-lai pulled a very clever 
stunt at Bandung, but it seems to me that 
our experience over the years should have 
taught our leaders to have all the facts at 
hand before giving a reaction to any proposal 
made by the Communists. I don’t see how 
it would be possible for us from both the 
moral and legal point of view to attend any 
conference with Red China unless the free 
Chinese are sitting as coequals at the confer- 
ence table. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes; we have made a treaty 
with free China, which has been ratified by 
the Senate, and should we sit down with the 
Russian stooge, Chou En-lai, we will, for all 
practical purposes, be abrogating that treaty. 
Also, I couldn’t imagine us sitting down at 
a conference table at which we were going 
to give away some of the territory of the 
British or French or Italians without their 
representatives present. It is preposterous 
for anyone to propose that the United 
States give away the territory that belongs 
to another nation and that is exactly what 
Chou En-lai is proposing in his latest prop- 
aganda statement. To engage in such a 
conference has the effect of granting de 
facto recognition and therefore opening the 
door wide for admission of Red China into 
the councils of the U. N. I remain con- 
vinced that the American people oppose 
such foolhardy action. 


Dr. O'CONNOR. Mr. FEIGHAN, all of us are 
very much concerned with the latest Com- 
munist maneuver on the peace treaty with 
Austria. Only last week, Chancellor Rabb 
was summoned to Moscow by the Kremlin 
leaders to discuss outstanding differences 
leading to such a treaty. How do you look 
upon this latest development? 


Mr, FEIGHAN. In order to understand the 
Russian maneuver on the Austrian peace 
treaty, we have to recall to mind that for 
the past 9 years the United States has des- 
perately sought to bring about the inde- 
pendence of Austria. The Russians have 
done everything imaginable in order to ob- 
struct and to make impossible a real and 
decent treaty of peace with Austria. As you 
well know, we have had over 100 confer- 
ences with the Russians on this subject, 
none of which bore any fruit which is a good 
indication of Russian intentions with respect 
to Austria. 

Dr. O'CONNOR. Yes, that’s true, but do you 
think there are some special reasons why 
the Russians suddenly make what appears 
to be generous overtures to the Austrians and 
attempt to propagandize the whole world 
about their desire to give Austria its inde- 
pendence? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. To me it is clear that the 
latest Russian propaganda maneuver on 
Austria is calculated to prevent the rearm- 
ament of Germany, to prevent the admission 
of a free Germany into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and finally the destruc- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion which we have labored so hard to create 
&’ our common defense against the red ag- 
gressor, The Russians know that a Germany 
able to defend itself, a Germany granted its 
Sovereignty and admitted into the great alli- 
ance of peace and freedom of the West, will 
immeasurably strengthen our chances for 
peace. What the Russians are trying to do 
by using Austria as a guinea pig, is to con- 
vince the German people that they can be 
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free and united only if they will plead their 
cause in Moscow. 

Dr. O'Connor. Congressman, in light of 
your practical analysis of this Russian 
maneuver, do you think that the Western 
leaders should sit down with the Russians on 
such a treaty when we know in fact that 
it is no treaty at all, but merely a propaganda 
weapon? 

Mr. FreIcHAN. I believe that before we sit 
down either with our Allies or with the Rus- 
sians, either the President or Secretary of 
State should, in a public statement, make 
it clear to the whole world just who has been 
seeking a treaty of peace and independence 
for Austria during these past 9 years. The 
record of events pertaining to the efforts of 
the United States should be brought out in 
the public light as well as the Russian ob- 
structionism and Russian thievery of the 
natural resources of Austria. We should also 
warn in advance our Allies and our enemy 
that we will not be a party to any so-called 
treaty of peace which requires the Austrians 
to deny the principle of political and reli- 
gious asylum which is so basic to our civil- 
ization. 

Dr. O’CoNNor..Congressman, there has 
been a great deal of talk here in Washington 
about a clause in the Russian version of the 
treaty which in effect, would require the 
Austrians to turn back to the Russians all 
those freedom-loving people who have man- 
aged to escape into Austria from behind the 
Iron Curtain. I can’t help but recall that 
we got burned very badly before in a deal 
very much like this, entered into at Yalta, 
which brought about the forced repatriation 
of approximately 4 million people to the 
slavery of communism. 

Mr. FeIcHaNn. That is the very thing we 
have got to avoid in the future. We will 
never find the key to peace and freedom 
unless we get across to all the people en- 
slaved by communism that we in the West 
will never be a party to turning back those 
heroic souls who escape from Russian com- 
munism. As a special warning to the ad- 
ministration, I would like to point out that 
if we ever enter into a treaty which requires 
the Austrians in any way to deny the right 
of political and religious asylum, the Rus- 
sians will have scored their greates propa- 
ganda victory since World War II. By this 
maneuver they will be able to convince all 
the resistance forces behind the Iron Curtain 
that their cause is hopeless and that the 
United States is a party to tyranny. 

Dr. O'Connor. It seems to me that you 
have presented in our discussion the most 
convincing arguments I have yet heard on 
the need for programs and policies which 
best defend and advance the interest and 
security of the American people. I can well 
understand why so many people here at home 
as well as in other parts of the world have 
such great admiration for the foresight and 
leadership you have demonstrated for the 
cause of human freedom and individual 
liberty. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Ladies and gentlemen: The 
issues which we in Washington must resolve 
in order to preserve our American way of life 
and to keep the spark of liberty and free- 
dom alive elsewhere in the world require 
all of us to work together. Thank you, Dr. 
oO’Connor, for appearing with me on this 
program, 





Who Reduced Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Santa Monica (Calif.) Eve- 
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ning Outlook recently published an in- 
teresting editoria] on tax cuts and tax 
increases. 

The editorial, which reveals the Dem- 
ocratic Party as the tax-increase party 
and the Republicans as the onlyeparty 
from which real tax reductions can be 
expected, follows: 

ApLal, HARRY MuFrrep THIS 

Some things Messrs. Truman and Steven- 
son didn’t tell the public in their recent ad- 
dresses, especially about taxes which affect 
every American’s pocketbook: 

During the 41-year history of the income- 
tax laws there have been 13 increases under 
Democratic administrations, and only 2 un- 
der the Republicans. 

Of the 10 tax reductions, 9 were made by 
Republicans and only 1 by the Democrats. 

When the Democrats took over in 1933 the 
exemption for a married couple was $2,500. 
These exemptions were steadily cut down by 
Democratic administrations until 1948, to 
an all-time low of $500 for an individual, 
$1,000 for a couple. 

The Republican 80th Congress increased 
these exemptions to $600 and $1,200, and had 
to pass it over a Truman veto to do so. But 
they balanced the budget then, though only 
for a short time, and could relieve income- 
tax payers without adding to inflation. 

The Republicans raised the exemption for 
people over 65 from $500 to $1,200, taking 
more than 1,400,000 persons off the tax rolls 
entirely. 

During 24 of the 26 years the Democrats 
had control of Congress they failed to live 
within their income. In the last 20 years 
they were in power the Democrats raised 
the income tax of the lowest income groups 
from 4 percent to 22 percent. 

Messrs. Truman and Stevenson didn’t 
mention these facts, but the people should 
know and remember them, 





The Political Tricksters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
paper, Labor’s Daily, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1955, carried a worthwhile edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘The Political Tricksters,” 
dealing with income-tax relief. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing it in the Recorp as an enlightening 
treatise on the tax cut controversy: 

THE POLITICAL TRICKSTERS 
(By Wallace Shelton) 

The toughest blow Mr. Eisenhower’s one- 
party press has taken in many a day is the 
rude shock of the Democratic move to cut 
every person’s income tax by $20 a year. 
And, one and all, they are echoing the Presi- 
dent’s charge of “fiscal irresponsibility.” 
The Democrats, they say, are engineering 
political trickery. 

Let’s examine this trickery and 
sponsibility claim again. 

The GOP won the 1952 election by prom- 
ising, in deluges of speeches and last-minute 
recorded radio and TV transcriptions, to bal- 
ance the budget with heavily slashed taxes. 
Mr. Eisenhower hasn’t balanced the budget 
yet, and he won't balance it during any 
year of his 4, with or without further tax 
reductions. 

The Republicans last year went about 
campaigning with a claim they had cut taxes 


irre- 
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more than $7 billion in their first 2 years 
in office—“the biggest tax cut in history.” 

Well, it was the “biggest tax cut in his- 
tory,” for the simple reason that taxes had 
never previously been at a level from which 
reductions would produce such relief. But 
the GOP made these tax cuts, and the Presi- 
dent signed the bills, with his eyes wide open 
to the red ink on the Federal ledgers. 

Democrats lack courage, suggested the 
President himself, because they decided to 
try to put through their relief for the little 
fellow by attaching the proposal as an 
amendment to other revenue measures Mr. 
Eisenhower favors. 

House Republicans called this amendment 
proposal a blackjack, and implied that it was 
an unworthy device. Yet GOP Congressmen 
themselves last year forced the President to 
swallow amendments he opposed in order to 
get an extension of some excise levies. 

It is a common, familiar device in Ameri- 
can politics, arising from the inevitable 
occasional conflicts between Executive wishes 
and legislative desires, for Congress to pro- 
tect itself by combining two proposals—one 
which the White House wants, another which 
Congress wants. 

There is nothing indecent or improper 
about this device. It is simply a practical 
manifestation of compromise—one of the 
few genuine essentials of our form of Gov- 
ernment—by which Congress makes it 
harder, rather than easier, for the President 
to kill something he dislikes by a veto. 

But the White House always possesses the 
ultimate power of veto, and any time a 
President feels strongly enough about a so- 
called bad section of a bill, he can veto the 
whole thing and demand repassage without 
the offending elements. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Truman used this power on several occa- 
sions, and made the fights that were neces- 
sary to rally public opinion to their support. 

The use of the power, however, requires 
courage, and a comprehension of how to com- 
pete for public support. The White House 
can decide for itself whether the President 
wishes to fight the proposed tax cut to this 
extent—granting it ever reaches the point 
of a veto. The congressional device, in any 
event, is wholly proper. 

What is eating the Republicans is that 
they desperately wanted to advance a tax 
cut themselves next year, an election year, 
and had Mr. Eisenhower’s half promise of 
backing. Their complaint is that they are 
being denied a chance to play their own 
brand of politics, but they express it by 
shouting “trickery” and “irresponsibility.” 





Tax Deductions for Care of Mentally and 
Physically Handicapped Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide tax deductions for expenses incurred 
in the care of mentally and physically 
handicapped dependents. This would 
amend the present provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which limit these 
deductions to a woman or a widower or 
to a husband who is legally separated 
from his wife. 

Under the present regulation, a man 
either has to be divorced or legally sepa- 
rated from a mentally or physically dis- 
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abled wife or else a widower in order to 
qualify for deductions for expenses in- 
curred in the care of his children. I 
cannot believe that it was the intent of 
Congress to discriminate in favor of 
either death or divorce. A taxpayer 
having dependents who are mentally or 
physically incapable of caring for them- 
selves often find it impossible to provide 
this care personally and maintain his or 
her employment at the same time. In 
such a situation, it seems to me that a 
taxpayer is entitled to relief. By amend- 
ing section 214 (C) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, my bill provides this re- 
lief not only to women, widowers, and 
divorcees, but also to those who have 
maintained their matrimonial ties. 





Everyone Is Hard Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with prosperity—if determined 
by dollars in hand—not just around the 
corner—not sitting on the doorstep— 
but inside, right at the elbow, practically 
everyone is having money trouble. It 
will increase when money becomes tight. 

INDIVIDUALS’ TROUBLES 


An industrial executive had a yearly 
salary of $75,000; an annual income of 
an equal amount from dividends. He 
did not drink, gamble, entertain socially, 
nor spend his money foolishly. He had 
a good but modest home in a compara- 
tively small city. He had a summer 
place in the West; tried to get a month’s 
annual vacation. 

However, the demands made upon him 
for contributions for charitable and 
other purposes, and which he felt he 
could not resist, kept him in a financially 
tight situation where he had to take a 
look at his checking account before de- 
ciding upon any sizable expenditure. 
His salary and dividends came from a 
business which he had created, which 
gave employment to upward of 3,000 
people at above the average wage scale. 
He was as hard pressed for current funds 
as the lowest paid employee. 

Another acquaintance, a professional 
man in a small community, makes be- 
tween 30 and 40 thousand a year and 
though his tastes are moderate, is always 
hard up when income tax day rolls 
around. 

Then, I know many conservative, 
would-be industrious citizens who, be- 
cause they are past 45, find it difficult 
to get a job. Others, older—notwith- 
standing social security or other Govern- 
ment payments, find it extremely diffi- 
cult to get their hands on funds enough 
to enable them to live comfortably, even 
though they have no expensive habits. 
They suffer more than any other group. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government, which col- 
lects billions of dollars from the tax- 
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payers—it has no other source of rey 
enue—makes no serious effort to }jy, 
within its income. ' 

The Government on just one item 
alone—storage of farm Surpluses—eac), 
day adds $1 million to its national dep_ 
the annual interest charge on Which jg 
now upwards of $6.4 billion—but ther 
is still no solution of the farm problem 
Farm prices, notwithstanding rigiq sup. 
port, continue to drop. 

Municipalities, as well as individya| 
seem to have accepted literally the bjp);. 
cal statement “Ask and ye shal) re. 
ceive”—forgotten that the Federal Goy. 
ernment, which sometimes collects $2.19 
for each dollar it passes out, does not 
have creative power—forgotten that 
“The Lord helps those who help them. 
selves.” 

THE ANSWER?—IT IS OBVIOUS 


Our creative and productive ability 
has increased far beyond our dreams 
but we follow the methods of the Prodi. 
gal Son; waste our priceless inheritance. 
Spend beyond our needs—for things de. 
sirable but not strictly necessary. Buy- 
ing but not paying—postponing to future 
generations whose welfare we seem to 
have forgotten the day of reckoning. 

Unpleasant as it may be, considera- 
tion for those we bring into the world 
demands that as individuals, as govern. 
ment, we limit our spending to the pur- 
chase of necessities—to what we earn or 
have ability to repay—in the near 
future. 

Unless we do, some of us may live to 
regret it. Certainly those who come 
after will have cause to condemn us. 


S 
’ 





Bank Holding Company Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the House Banking and 
Currency Committee’s consideration of 
H. R. 2674, to regulate bank holding 
companies, I am pleased to direct the 
attention of our colleagues to the follow- 
ing two telegrams I have received urging 
support of this legislation: | 

May 6, 1955. 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Members of Independent Shoemen, Inc, 
an organization representing independent: 
in all segments of the shoe industry believe 
favorable action on H. R. 2674 extremely 
important not alone to banking business but 
to all of us who cherish individual freedom. 
Urge your active support on this much- 
needed legislation. 

Sam SULLIVAN, 
President, Independent Shoemen. 





May 6, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
On behalf of 23,000 retail hardware meér- 
chant members located in communities 
throughout the country, we urge your sup- 
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of H. R. 2674. Local bankers know 
jocal conditions and render service needed by 
jocal merchants. Holding companies of 
panking interests invading local business 
fields should be governed by same rules ap- 
plying to these local banks. 

RUSSELL R. MUELLER, 
Managing Director, National 
Retail Hardware Association, 





More Important Than Cuts Is Ending Tax 
Inequalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the RecorD a fine editorial which ap- 
peared in the Fresno (Calif.) Bee on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1955, entitled “More Important 
Than Cuts Is Ending Tax Inequalities”: 


Morne ImporTANT THAN Cuts Is ENDING Tax 
INEQUALITIES 


Congress is going to be the scene of some 
feuding during this and no doubt several 
succeeding weeks over the Democratic-spon- 
sored move to put through a $20-income-tax 
reduction for every taxpayer and each of his 
dependents, 

The Republicans are shouting “irrespon- 
sible” and “politics” in describing the Demo- 
cratic maneuver and in a limited sense of 
the words they are correct on both counts, 

With the administration’s budget already 
$24 billion out of balance, this seems an 
inappropriate time to discuss tax cuts. And 
insofar as the proposed income-tax reduc- 
tion is concerned, to suppose there is not 
politics involved is to play blind to realities. 

Yet it is no deep secret the Republicans 
were looking forward to making tax cuts in 
1956, a national election year, and the Demo- 
crats merely beat them to the punch. In 
that respect it is a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black. 

To the criticism by the GOP Congressman 
Joun W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, the 
House Democratic leader, retorted that when- 
ever “anything is done for the average per- 
son the Republicans oppose it and cry poli- 
tics.” 

Attempts to draw a line between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties do not 
hold up completely. 

The scandalous 27 percent depletion al- 
lowance principally for the benefit of the 
oil millionaires is kept alive largely by the 
votes of the Democratic Congressmen and 
nae from Texas, Louisiana, and Okla- 
ioma. 

More important than cutting taxes is to 
correct tax inequities. 

The Democratic leaders may claim that is 
what they are trying to do by the proposed 
income-tax reduction. But the overall sit- 
uation is not going to be improved if cuts 
are made here and there at the cost of a 
bigger Federal deficit which everyone ulti- 
mately will have to make up. 

Nor can relief be given to the average tax- 
payer if the corporation taxes are going to 
be increased to make up the difference so 
the housewife will be paying more taxes in 
the bread she buys at the grocery store, in 
her utility bills or on the appliances for her 
kitchen, 

Government tax structures at all levels, 
from Federal to local, have grown haphazard 
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and the permanent solution does not rest 
with equally haphazard or rule-of-thumb 
cuts and raises. Correcting one set of in- 
equities can lead to worse ones. A need 
transcending party lines is that for a coura- 
geous and comprehensive overhauling of the 
whole tax setup. 





Hon. James M. Mead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
editorial contained in the issue of the 
national weekly newspaper, Labor, dated 
Saturday, May 14, 1955. It refers to our 
good friend, a distinguished former 
Member of this House of Representa- 
tives and a distinguished former Senator 
from the State of New York, the Hon- 
orable James M. Mead. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

IKE OvusTING ANOTHER FRIEND OF PEOPLE 


When voting for a President, it’s important 
to remember that, by his power of appoint- 
ment, he can enforce or nullify laws passed 
by Congress to protect the people. He can 
make those laws serve either the public 
interest or greedy special interests. No law 
is any better than the men who administer 
it. They are picked by the President, and 
they hold office even after he leaves the White 
House. 

That is strikingly illustrated by what Is 
going on now. As Labor has reported, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has packed the Government 
regulatory agencies with reactionaries who 
are undoing great historic reforms. They 
are giving to the power trust, natural-gas 
trust, oil trust, and other big business, and 
Wall Street interests just about everything 
they have long wanted but couldn't get be- 
fore. Few regulators are left to protect the 
public interest, and they are being ousted 
as fast as possible. 

This week, for example, it was announced 
that Eisenhower will not reappoint Federal 
Trade Commissioner James M. Mead when 
his term expires next September. The man 
picked to replace Mead is William C. Kern. 
Back of that is this story: 

The FTC was created as one of the great 
reforms of President Woodrow Wilson’s time. 
It is Uncle Sam's business policeman. Its 
job is to protect both consumers and honest 
businessmen against business crooks, to en- 
force some of the laws against monopoly and 
price fixing, and to keep big business from 
destroying small businessmen by unfair 
methods. 

The Commission has five members. No 
more than 3.can be of 1 political party. 
Three are now Republicans and the other 
two Democrats. One of the later is “Big 
Jim” Mead. 

He began life as a waterboy on the Lacka- 
wanna, worked at other railroad jobs, and 
still carries his card in the switchmen’s 
union. He became a Democratic Congress- 
man and Senator from New York, was chair- 
man of the FTC under Truman and since 
then has been a member. Always he stood 


. up for the people and the public interest, and 


thus incurred the enmity of powerful special 
interests. 
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In particular, Mead has proved himself a 
stanch friend of little and independent 
businessmen, both as a member of House and 
Senate small business committees, and on 
the FTC. That’s not the kind of man the 
present big business administration wants 
on that or any other commission. 

Ike could not replace Mead with a Repub- 
lican, because the law says “No.” Kern 
wears the Democratic label. Who is he? 
Why was he picked? Which side will he take 
as a member of the FTC? 

Since 1941, Kern has been an FTC lawyer. 
About a year ago, he was selected for promo- 
tion by the Commission’s Chairman, Edward 
F. Howrey, a Republican corporation lawyer 
appointed by Eisenhower and applauded by 
big business interests. 

To promote Kern, Howrey demoted Ever- 
ette MacIntyre, a top FTC lawyer with a long 
and devoted record of enforcing the anti- 
trust laws for the protection of consumers 
and small business. 

Kern will be an FTC member for 7 years, 
regardiess of who is elected President next 
year, It seems sure he will follow the poli- 
cies set by the man who made him, Chair- 
man Howrey. 

Experienced Washington observers were 
struck by the extraordinary fact that, al- 
though Mead’s term does not expire until 
September, selection of Kern to replace him 
was announced way ahead of time, in May, 
and Howrey apparently began preparing 
Kern for that spot about a year before it 
would be available. The administration 
knew “Big Jim” was not its kind of man, and 
lost no time in greasing the skids for him. 

One of the next regulators to go is Paul R. 
Rowen, member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. He was the only mem- 
ber who dared to vote against approving the 
financial setup of the scandalous Dixon- 
Yates deal. Rowen did so on the ground 
that the deal violates the Utility Holding 
Company Act, which the SEC is sworn to 
enforce. 

Another slated to be ousted soon is 
Thomas E. Murray, the only Atomic Energy 
Commission member who disapproved the 
Dixon-Yates deal. 

Still another is Frieda B. Hennock, the only 
Federal Communications Commission mem- 
ber who has championed the public interest 
and small independent radio and television 
stations against the “giant chains” which 
seek more and more control of the people’s 
air waves. 

And so it goes. Few friends of the people 
are left in top posts of the regulatory com- 
missions and other Government agencies, 
and those few are disappearing fast. Think 
about that, next time you vote for a Presi- 
dent, 


SE 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
pbookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Address Before Cleveland World Trade 
Association by Director of Export- 
Import Bank of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Vance Brand, Director 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, before the Cleveland World Trade 
Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
22, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY VANCE BRAND, DIRECTOR, EXPoRT- 
IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE 
CLEVELAND WORLD TRADE ASSOCIATION AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 22, 1955 


When I spoke at a luncheon meeting of the 
Cleveland World Trade Association over a 
year ago, little did I dream that one day I 
would return as a member of the official 
family. Nor did I have the slightest antici- 
pation that the first official address I might 
make would be in the home city of our great 
Secretary of the Treasury. Cleveland has a 
right to be justly proud of Secretary Hum- 
phrey. He not only has made an indelible 
mark upon the pages of history but he con- 
tinues to make a bigger mark every day. 
Other than our fine President, no man re- 
ceives higher acclaim than George M. Hum- 
phrey in Washington. 

Your invitation is very much appreciated 
by me. As a fellow Ohioan, I am glad to 
come home to make my first report. 

Some of you good friends will recall that 
when I spoke to you as a member of the 
Capehart Advisory Committee to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, I had 
before me the biggest crystal ball I could 
find. Remember I looked into it and pre- 
dicted that Congress would provide the 
means for the intensification and expansion 
of the program of the Export-Import Bank 
and the results would be very beneficial for 
our export trade. I told you you could count 
on some meat and potatoes and not just 
dressing. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee under the able leadership of Senator 
Homer E. CaPeHart of Indiana, made an ex- 
haustive study of the bank’s history and of 
the present world trade conditions. As a 
part of this study, Senator CaPEHART, accom. 
panied by Senator Bricker, Senator FREER, 
Congressman SPENCE, and officials from the 
Export-Import Bank, spent 52 days in Latin 
America. During this time they had 163 
meetings with the businessmen and Officials 
in the respective countries. It was my priv- 
llege to accompany Senator CaPEHART on 
his trip. 

Substantial expansion of the bank's 
financing of American exports was the con- 
gressional mandate. This mandate is ex- 
pressed in Public Law 570 passed by the 
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2d session of the 83d Congress in August 
1954, as well as in the reports of the Com- 
mittees of Banking and Currency of both 
Houses. 

This act constitutes an unmistakable 
congressional determination that American 
producers are in need of and are to be 
afforded credit facilities by the Export-Im- 
port Bank sufficient to enable them to com- 
pete in the present highly competitive world 
market. The intent of Congress is clearly 
expressed in one phrase, to be found in the 
report of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

“The bank should sympathetically con- 
sider kinds and types of proper loan applica- 
tions irrespective of the term which would 
aid and facilitate in the exports of the 
United States, maintain our industrial po- 
tential, and provide continuing employment 
in our country.” 

The expansion and financing of United 
States exports decreed by the Congress is 
taking place, as the following data from the 
records of the bank will disclose. 

During the 6 months period immediately 
preceding the enactment of the new legis- 
lation the bank extended credits of approxi- 
mately $77 million. Between July 1 and 
December 31, 1954, the bank had extended 
credits of more than $290 million. During 
the first 24%, months of 1955 the credits 
totaled $184 million. Thus you see the total 
for the first 8144 months of this fiscal year is 
almost a half billion dollars. 

The horizon of the bank is not limited to 
assisting the financing of exports, thereby 
facilitating the foreign trade of the United 
States, but we have learned, as all of you 
have, that this function is more likely to 
result in continuing good commercial rela. 
tions and the further expansion of foreign 
trade if the exports financed are the type 
that will produce wealth for the importing 
country, increase employment and generally 
improve the standard of living in the foreign 
country. 

I can well remember that as a boy my 
horizon was limited to Champaign County 
here in Ohio; then it stretched to Columbus 
and it was an important day when it in- 
cluded Cleveland to watch Tris Speaker play 
baseball. As time went on, Washington and 
New York were included, then Europe and 
Latin America. 

I learned as a boy of 9 that people had to 
have money or credit to buy the papers I 
sold and that if I gave credit for one of my 
papers to a fellow who was already overly ex- 
tended on the installment plan, I generally 
did not get paid. As a lawyer, banker, and 
farmer, I learned in later business life in 
my own community that my own prosperity 
was in direct ratio to the prosperity of others 
with whom I transacted business. As the 
people with whom I dealt prospered and 
expanded their operations, I, too, prospered 
and expanded my operations. 

I watched the automobile, the paved street, 
electricity, and many other luxuries of my 
boyhood days become the necessities of 
today. I do not recall a single instance of 
having seen a salesman try to sell electric 
appliances in Champaign County prior to the 
time we had adequate power facilities and 
distribution of electricity in the county. I 
saw farmers buy tractors long before they 
had fine automobiles, a radio, television, and 
many more of the things we find so neces- 
sary in our homes today. 

























































































The point is that as a boy and a young 
man in business I found that we first pro- 
cured productive goods. We still do. But 
we now have become so successful in the pro- 
duction of goods and in the handling of our 
general economy that we can afford to buy 
almost anything we want. But remember in 
this country there is always adequate financ- 
ing for productive and all other goods and 
there is no question about it. 

Thus as my own horizon expanded the 
fundamental principles remained the same. 

Is it surprising to you that the Export- 
Import Bank follows the same policies? In 
general, the loans of the Export-Import Bank 
have been to finance the importation from 
the United States of materials, equipment, 
and services required for the establishment 
or expansion of productive enterprises that 
will add to the national income of the im- 
porting country, increase the standard of 
living of its people, improve its economy, 
and expand its production and buying 
power. 

This is borne out by the following exam- 
ples of exports to Latin America that have 
been financed by the Export-Import Bank: 

Construction machinery and American 
engineers and contractors’ services for the 
construction or improvement of highways, 
railways, harbors, and airports that are im- 
portant to the transportation and intro- 
duction into commerce of the country’s agri- 
cultural, mineral, and fabricated products. 

Electric power generating machinery, and 
related services for the construction and 
installation of hydroelectric, thermoelec- 
tric and diesel powered plans. 

Machinery, equipment, and related serv- 
ices for the construction or expansion of 
steel mills, textile and yarn mills, cement 
plants, fertilizer plants, chemical plants, 
sugar mills, and telecommunications sys- 
tems. 

Therefore, the bank has given preference 
to the financing of those projects and the 
exports of those products which will assist 
in the development of the foreign country 
and will enable it to earn or, in some in- 
stances, to save dollars to the mutual ad- 
vantage of trade between the two countries. 
There must always be a direct relation be- 
tween the volume we buy and the amount we 
can sell. This does not mean that the proj- 
ect or the product must of itself directly 
produce or save the dollars required to pay 
for it. It is sufficient that the incorpora- 
tion of the product in the economy of the 
other country should contribute to the de- 
velopment of the other country ultimately, 
even though indirectly, to the improvement 
of the foreign exchange position of the 
country. 

Such an approach does not admit of hard 
and fast rules which determine that cer- 
tain items are always eligible and others 
never eligible to be financed. The extent, 
however, to which assistance can be given 
in the financing of the sale of products 
which do not make a direct contribution to 
the dollar position of the importing coun- 
try or are not of a productive character must 
be determined on the basis of the facts exist- 
ing in the country of the prospective buyer 
at the time of the request. During periods 
of acute dollar shortage in a particular coun- 
try, it may be necessary to limit assistance 
of public funds to the export of those items 
which will make a direct and early contribu- 
tion to the country’s dollar exchange posi- 
tion. 
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Our problems, and those of many countries 
which are our competitors, are vastly dif- 
ferent. Great Britain must sell enough 
abroad to earn foreign exchange with which 
to purchase food, raw materials, and other 
products. To the extent the British can pro- 
mote the sale of consumer goods on rela- 
tively short terms, they will more quickly 
acquire the currency of the countries that 
can sell them food. The problem of Great 
Britain is to sell enough abroad so that it 
may increase its purchases abroad. Our 
problem is to assist the importing countries 
to earn the dollars they must have if they 
are to buy more of our exports. 

It is for these reasons that the manage- 
ment of the bank has always questioned the 
advisability of establishing in the United 
States a system of export credit insurance 
which would provide general export financ- 
ing without adequate regard to the type of 
goods sold in a particular market. ; 

Where a medium of long-term credit is 
required, the Export-Import Bank extends 
assistance at least equal to that offered by 
any other government under export credit 
insurance or other plans. We do not, how- 
ever, offer short-term credit of 30, 60, 90, 
or up to 180 days. Such credit is available 
through normal commercial channels. I do 
not know of a bank with an active foreign 
department that will not extend such credit 
in appropriate cases. 

The bank is prepared to assist in the field 
of medium and long-term credit defined gen- 
erally as credit of 1 year or more. The 
terms for which credit is to be extended 
must be appropriate to the type of equip- 
ment to be sold. Accordingly, the assist- 
ance of the bank is generally extended only 
in connection with the export of capital 
equipment as distinguished from so-called 
consumer-type goods and appliances. 

As I stated previously, the position and 
problems of the United States in foreign 
trade require that the bank give preference 
to the financing of that type of capital goods 
which will improve the exchange position 
of the importing country and thus serve the 
interests of all United States exporters. It 
is important to note that there are limited 
areas of the world into which practically 
all types of capital goods may be financed 
without special concern for the ability of 
such areas to repay in dollars. There are 
from time to time other areas into which 
we must limit the extension of credit only 
to the sale of equipment that will make a 
direct contribution to the dollar exchange 
position of the importing country. Between 
these two extreme situations are countries 
into which capital equipment of a produc- 
tive character such as that required for 
transportation, power, communications, con- 
struction, agriculture, and industrial devel- 
opment may usually be financed in rea- 
sonable amount to the mutual advantage 
of the United States and the importing 
country. 

Loans of the bank are of many types, but 
for the purposes of this discussion they may 
be broadly grouped into two classes: First, 
there are those made by the bank upon 
application of the United States exporter for 
assistance in financing a particular sale 
abroad. Such loans have generally been 
referred to as exporter credits. These I will 
presently discuss in some detail. 


In addition, loans are made upon the ap- 
plication of the foreign buyer, which may 
be a private entity or another government. 
Without exception, however, all loans of the 
bank have served the interests of our foreign 
trade and have been designed to assist in 
creating sound and expanding markets of 
mutual advantage to the United States and 
our customers abroad. 

There has been some misunderstanding 
about these loans authorized in favor of the 
foreign buyer or the foreign government. 
We hear it said that the Export-Import Bank 
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should finance United States exports but 
should not finance these government-to-gov- 
ernment or, as they are generally called, eco- 
nomic development loans. With only minor 
exceptions, such loans may be used only to 
purchase in the United States the machinery, 
equipment, materials, and services required 
to carry out abroad a project of sound eco- 
nomic value. 

The bank, in its operations covering over 
20 years, has experienced varied and rapidly 
changing conditions. It started its opera- 
tions in a sellers’ market, continued through 
a worldwide depression, a World War, a pe- 
riod of large-scale reconstruction and devel- 
opment, which consisted of a buyers’ market, 
and finally back into the realm of a sellers’ 
market. 

From 1934 until the beginning of the war 
in 1939, the great majority of the loans of 
the bank were made at the request of the 
United States exporter and for the purpose 
of enabling him to meet competition from 
abroad. During this period, a relatively 
small number of loans were extended di- 
rectly to the foreign purchasers. 

With the advent of war in Europe, the 
United States exporter entered upon a new 
and, for him, unprecedented era. He had 
practically no competition and the demand 
for civilian goods far exceeded the supply. 
During this period it was not the exporter 
but the foreign buyer who sought credits 
from the bank to finance the purchase of 
United States goods and products. Credits 
were extended to governments and private 
entities to assist in financing capital equip- 
ment for development programs which would 
stimulate the production of strategic mate- 
rials and otherwise aid in the common de- 
fense of the war effort. 

At the present time, a civilian production 
has been resumed throughout the world and 
the United States exporter is again, and for 
the first time since 1939, faced with active 
and effective competition in world markets. 
We have moved again from the sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market. In the meantime, the pro- 
ductive capacity of our industry has been 
greatly expanded so that we are dependent 
more than in former times upon the reten- 
tion and expansion of our foreign markets. 
It is the United States exporter that is again 
seeking the assistance of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

I have mentioned that loans of the bank 
may be broadly grouped into two classes: 
(1) Those considered on application of the 
United States exporter and known as ex- 
porter credits, and (2) those considered on 
application of the foreign buyer. 

The case-by-case or individual transac- 
tions—generally referred to as “exporter 
credits” have proved hlepful for many years 
and continue to constitute the most active 
field of the bank’s operations. Each prospec- 
tive sale has been the subject of individual 
application by the exporter to be approved 
or disapproved on an ad hoc basis. After 
consideration of all risks of both a com- 
mercial and political nature, the bank in 
appropriate cases has agreed to purchase 
from the exporter, or guarantee a portion 
of the drafts, promissory notes or other obli- 
gations of the foreign consumers. 


Sales eligible to be financed should provide 
for payment in cash of at least 20 percent 
of the invoice value prior to the delivery 
of the equipment. Of the remainder, or 
financed portion, the exporter is expected to 
carry at least one-fourth of the financed por- 
tion or 20 percent of the invoice value, with 
or without the assistance of his commercial 
bank. The Export-Imports Bank will pur- 
chase or guarantee the remaining 75 percent 
of the obligation or up to 60 percent of the 
contract price of the equipment, without 
recourse to the exporter. The obligations or 
part thereof retained by the exporter should 
have the same maturities as those purchased 
or guaranteed by the Export-Import Bank. 
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The bank always prefers to guarantee the 
obligations for purchase by a commercial 
bank or other financial institution selecteq 
by the exporter instead of making the pur. 
chase with public funds. This procedure is 
not only convenient for all parties but also 
continues customary commercial relations 
between the exporter and his bank, 

In addition, however, the bank has recently 
undertaken to establish lines of credit in 
favor of individual exporters to assist in 
financing the sale of productive capital 
goods. Before adoption, this method of as- 
sistance was subject to careful study and 
discussion between the bank and representa- 
tives of numerous trade and financial groups, 

The amount of the line of credit is baseq 
upon the record of the individual exporter’s 
past operations. The line will not be ex. 
pected to finance more than a portion of the 
business of the exporter. Existence of such 
@ line, however, enables him to know the 
extent of financing he may expect from the 
bank over a given period and thus enable 
him to plan the extension, where necessary, 
of credit terms to foreign dealers or cus- 
tomers. Moreover, a line of credit from the 
bank can be arranged and used effectively to 
supplement and complement the exporter's 
own resources and other public credit avail- 
able to him. 

After approval of a line of credit in his 
favor, the exporter will make application on 
a@ case-by-case basis for assistance under the 
line on sales in any friendly country. The 
individual transactions are then carried out 
as in the case of any exporter credit, the 
bank assuming the obligations representing 
up to 60 percent of the sales price of the 
equipment and the exporter retaining at 
least 20 percent with 20 percent paid down. 

Where the nature of the goods permits of 
repetitive sales to the same customer abroad, 
provision can be made for utilization of the 
line without prior approval by the bank of 
each transaction. Upon request the bank 
will designate from time to time the coun- 
tries in which transactions may be financed 
automatically and, based upon the average 
of business previously done by the exporter 
in a given country, the amount of credit 
which may be outstanding at any one time. 
Upon receipt of appropriate credit informa- 
tion regarding a particular customer, the 
bank will designate the amount of credit 
which may be outstanding at any one time 
to that customer. 

The bank will not authorize automatic 
use of the line of credit in a country suffer- 
ing severe dollar-exchange difficulties. The 
financing of sales to such a country would 
not be barred, but each transaction should 
be subject to careful study and prior approv- 
al of the bank. 

While the lines of credit are based solely 
upon the record of the exporter’s past opera- 
tions, it is not true that the bank will assist 
an exporter only to the extent of his past 
business. Whenever the exporter presents 
evidence of additional firm or prospective 
orders on a case-to-case basis after he has 
utilized the line of credit, he will receive 
careful consideration by the bank. 

I want to make it plain that exporters 
without previous records are not barred from 
the bank’s assistance. Such an exporter 
must apply on a case-by-case basis method 
for assistance to finance actual or prospec- 
tive orders. After he has established a posi- 
tion in the market, he may apply for a line 
of credit. 

The bank will consider any bona fide po- 
tential transaction as the basis for a credit 
commitment, but the bank will not set 
aside funds for the use of a particular ex- 
porter on a purely speculative basis. 

It is believed that a line of credit can be 
of value to an exporter even though all 
transactions thereunder are handled on 4& 
case-by-case rather than an automatic basis. 
The Export-Import Bank will have full in- 
formation regarding the exporter’s past oper- 
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ations. At the same time, the exporter will 
pe aware of the type of credit information 
which the bank will require with respect to 
each transaction. This should expedite the 
presentation of applications by the exporter 
and the decision by the bank with respect to 
each such transaction. 

To the extent practicable, actual operations 
under these lines of credit are to be carried 
out by commercial banks or other suitable 
institutions selected by the exporter. On 
notes guaranteed for retention by the ex- 
porter or purchase by a commercial bank, the 
Export-Import Bank receives 2 percent of the 
first 5 percent of interest borne by the obli- 
gation and at least one-fourth of any inter- 
est in excess of 5 percent. On notes which 
it may be called upon to purchase with its 
own funds, the Export-Import Bank receives 
the interest collected. In addition to its 
share of the interest, the Export-Import 
Bank receives a commission on obligations 
purchase or guaranteed by it in the amount 
of 1% percent flat on those having a final 
maturity of 3 years or less. The commission 
is increased by one-half percent for each 
year or portion thereof by which the last 
maturing obligation exceeds 3 years. 

Some exporters of capital goods are pre- 
pared to assume all commercial risks involved 
in their sales abroad on credit, but have in- 
dicated a desire that the bank issue its guar- 
anty against so-called political risks, such 
as the risk of inconvertibility, war, cancella- 
tion of an import permit, or other act beyond 
the control of both the exporter and the for- 
eign importer. In any situation in which 
the bank would be prepared to carry both 
the commercial and political risk for a trans- 
action, it would be prepared as well to limit 
its coverage to the so-called political risks 
involved. The coverage in such cases has 
extended to 85 percent of the financed por- 
tion of the transaction and the cost to the 
exporters somewhat less than coverage for all 
risks. 
An important point is often raised as to 
whether the facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank are designed to assist the small, the 
medium, and the large exporter. The an- 
ewer is emphatically “Yes.” Many small 
and medium companies engage successfully 
in the field of capital goods. We have as- 
sisted several companies in the establish- 
ment of lines of credit whose annual foreign 
businesses average less than $200,000. No 
transaction has ever been rejected because 
it was too small, provided it was shown that 
private capital was not available to finance it. 


There is a typical illustration right here 
in Ohio of the availability of the bank’s serv- 
ices. One of your fine neighboring manu- 
facturers, the Thew Shovel Co., asked for 
and received a line of credit. Of the first 
16 credit commitments under lines of credit, 
the Thew Shovel Co. had five commitments. 
This is really more important when you con- 
sider the fact that Thew was among the first 
16 when the bank’s line of credit activity was 
not in the category of small or medium busi- 
ness. At the time these five credits were 
extended to Thew under its line of credit, 
the total of lines of credit outstanding ex- 
ceeded $100 million. 

Our policy will continue to be that of ex- 
tending to small, medium, and large export- 
ers and importers—and in similar categories 
to those abroad—and primarily those en- 
gaged in free enterprise—assistance with 
due regard to sound principles of finance and 
for the purpose of permitting importing 
countries to accelerate the development of 
their resources. Credits so extended can 
serve as one of the most useful instruments 
of expanding the world’s markets for the 
mutual benefit of all countries. 

It is my firm conviction that by adhering 
to such a course the Export-Import Bank 
can best assist the efforts of you who are en- 
gaged in foreign trade and in finance to serve 
well the interests of the United States. 
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American Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered last night before the conven- 
tion of the Tax Executives Institute, Inc., 
at New York City. 

There being no objection; the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREsSS or HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, OF 
CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF 
THE TAX EXECUTIVES INSTITUTE, INC., WAL- 
DORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, New YorK, THURS- 
DAY, May 12, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Americans, American foreign policy 
is the people’s business. There is no Ameri- 
can man, woman, or child who will not be 
affected directly or indirectly by the present 
and future aspects of our foreign policy. 

Our basic foreign policy is and should be 
peace with honor. This is far different from 
a@ policy of peace at any price. 

As an example of our ultimate objective, 
I would point to our great neighbor of Can- 
ada to the north where for a long period of 
our history neither that country nor ours 
has found it necessary to have forts or mil- 
itary establishments for the purpose of de- 
fending one country against the other along 
the entire international frontier of 3,000 
miles stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

We certainly hope that in our lifetime or 
the lifetime of our children all other nations 
not only in the Western Hemisphere, but 
also in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East, 
might live together as good neighbors as we 
do with Canada. 

If we are half as prudent as those who 
gave us this Republic and later ones who 
preserved the Union or helped to win and 
develop the great West, we will continue to 
work, hope, and pray for peace but we will 
keep our powder dry. 

A climate is being promoted—in the Com- 
munist propaganda broadcasts, by party-line 
followers overseas and within the United 
States and by many good people who may 
honestly believe that even a survival under 
Communist tyranny would be preferable to 
the risk of no survival at all in the event of 
World War II—that anyone who questions 
Soviet good intentions is a warmonger. 

According to this line of reasoning, George 
Washington would be considered a war- 
monger for having joined our other Found- 
ing Fathers in striking a blow for freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln would fall into the same 
category for having taken the provocative 
step of supplying the Federal garrison at 
Fort Sumter. 

And as for Patrick Henry—he, too, would 
be muzzled for his speech wherein he said: 

“Is life so sweet and peace so dear as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid it, almighty God. I care not 
what course Others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death.” 

On Wednesday, May 11, the Soviet Union 
proposed three resolutions in order to re- 
tain the initiative in carrying out their long- 
term policies. 

When the veneer of propaganda and dou- 
bletalk is removed we can see the custom- 
ary Communist technique of using words to 
confuse and obstruct rather than to clarify 
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and expedite. The Soviet proposal is a 
fraud. 

Let us examine their so-called disarma- 
ment proposal: 

1. It would destroy freedom of the press, 
radio, speech, and public discussion in the 
free nations of the world relating to warning 
the public against the homicidal mania of 
communism against human freedom. It 
would gag the opponents of communism in 
the free world as they have been gagged 
behind the Iron Curtain. Since the Com- 
munist totalitarian governments already 
have complete control over such media of 
public information they have nothing to lose. 

2. The proposal claims a success for the 
Korean and Geneva armistice agreemenis 
both of which have been flagrantly violated 
by the Chinese Communists. In Korea there 
is still a divided country despite pledges of 
10 years ago, in which the Soviet Union 
joined, that it would be united and free. 
In Vietnam the Geneva Conference turned 
over half of the country and 15 million people 
to the Communists. This is their standard 
of a successful conference. 

3. It provides for the immediate with- 
drawal of United States forces in Germany 
back across the Atlantic Ocean to the United 
States (approximately 3,600 miles), whereas 
if the Soviet Union lived up to their agree- 
ment (it would be the first time in a quarter 
of a century that they would have) their 
forces would only be approximately 600 
miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would at first also 
contemplate two Germanys—like divided 
Korea and Vietnam—each with its own police 
force. It would also require the withdrawal 
of the Republic of Germany from the West- 
ern NATO defense alliance. 

4. Our overseas bases would have to be 
dismantled as a requisite for discontinuing 
the arms race. We would trade a bird in 
hand for several in flight. 

5. Our industrial and scientific atomic 
know-how to be made available on an exten- 
sive basis to all Communist countries. 

6. The proposal contemplates yielding to 
Chinese Communist demands for Quemoy, 
Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chinese 
Communist membership in the United Na- 
tions and removal of the provocative 7th 
Fleet from the Far East, all of which con- 
tribute in Communist eyes to the existing 
tense situation in certain areas of the Far 
East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 
tegic materials. 

8. All the above steps to be carried out 
prior to getting down to the problems of 
an effective disarmament with adequate 
safeguards against Soviet deception. 

During 1956, according to the Security 
Council resolution, the nations “agree not 
to increase their armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments above the level of arma- 
ments and armed forces on December 31, 
1954.” 

Since the free-world forces as of that date 
are known and the Communist forces are 
not, it sets as the starting point for future 
moves a topheavy Communist base. 

In free countries the limitations on forces 
and appropriations is subject to debate and 
vote in parliament and congress and can be 
readily checked now. 

In the Communist world this is not the 
case and we would have to rely on their 
official figures 1 month after the Convention 
enters into force. 

Unless and until Communist China be- 
comes a permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council, the proposal is 
not meant to be effective. 

Since without the balancing factor of the 
atomic weapon communism could already 
have overrun all of Europe and Asia, any 
limitation upon our development of this 
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weapon and the testing of the same works 
to Communist advantage. 

This is covered by the Soviet language in 
paragraph 5 wherein it states “simultaneous- 
ly with the commencement of measures for 
reduction of armaments and armed forces 
* * * the states * * * assume a solemn obli- 
gation not to use nuclear weapons.” 

In the first phase of 1956, we are to abandon 
and dismantle all our air and naval bases 
abroad and return 3,600 miles across the 
Atlantic, and 5,000 or more miles across the 
Pacific, whereas the Soviet Union pulls back 
600 miles at the most. 

The production of all atomic weapons to 
cease in 1957. Since the location of our 
atomic plants and facilities are known and 
the Soviet locations are not known, and there 
is no adequate inspection system provided, 
this proposal all to the advantage of 
Soviet military supremacy. 

The subsequent assembly resolution makes 
clear that the effective inspection proposals 
of the United States in the atomic- and 
conventional-weapon field is still not ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union. 

With apparently no embarrassment, the 
Soviet proposal then sets up a limited type of 
inspection and control similar to that estab- 
lished by the terms of the Korean armistice. 
Since this system has prevented any real in- 
spection in North Korea, it is understand- 
able why the Soviet Union now advises it in 
the highly sensitive field of atomic and 
armament inspection. 

History teaches us that prior experience of 
great powers negotiating in the absence of 
small allies has not refiected great credit 
upon the large nations, and has been dis- 
astrous to the smali ones. For reference, I 
refer to Munich and its impact upon Czecho- 
slovakia, to Yalta, and its impact upon Po- 
land and the Republic of China, and to 
Geneva and its impact upon Vietnam. 

The heads of the free governments will be 
accountable and responsible to their people 
and to their Parliaments or Congress. 

To whom will Bulganin be accountable? 
To the presidium or to Khrushchev? If 
Bulganin is indeed himself at the summit 
today, will he be there when the Big Four 
meet in June or July? 

Are our western allies prepared to stand 
against a condemnation to perpetual slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain of the people of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, North 
Korea, and China? 

Are we to insist on previous agreements 
being honored before we take the Soviet’s 
word on a new scrap of paper? 

Will plans for the Republic of Germany’s 
part in a western defense be scrapped to 
placate the Russian bear? 

We might recall Kipling’s The Truce of 
the Bear. While this was written concern- 
ing the Imperial Russia of the Czar, it is 
more applicable to Soviet Russia today. 


“When he stands up like a tired man, totter- 
ing near and near; 

“When he stands up as pleading in waver- 
ing, man-brute guise, 

“When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes; 

“When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer; 

“That is the time of peril—the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


Will we insist on the Soviet Union with- 
drawing, as pledged, their troops from Ru- 
mania and Hungary when the Austrian 
Treaty is signed? Their only excuse for be- 
ing in those two countries was to keep open 
lines of communication to their troops in 
Austria. Or will this promise also be over- 
looked in order not to offend the Mus- 
covites? 

There is no real reliable evidence to date 
that would warrant a prudent person in 
believing that the Soviet Union or interna- 
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tional communism have changed their basic 
long-term strategy for the destruction of 
human freedom. In discussing American 
foreigm policy before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in Washington, D. C., 
on April 22, Mr. George Meany, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, said: 

“The Communist enemy, regardless of any 
momentary change of tactics, regardless of 
any treaty the Kremlin may sign, is bent on 
conquering the entire world—the United 
States not excluded—and remolding it. in 
the form of the totalitarian dictatorship 
and slave economy imposed on the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, in Russia, Ru- 
mania, Outer Mongolia, and on the Chinese 
mainland. American labor never can be, 
and never will, be submissive or neutral to- 
ward such a total menace.” 

Certainly, American businessmen and the 
public generally should be no less alert to 
the dangers of communism than is the 
American Federation of Labor, as so ably 
and courageously expressed by the president 
of that great organization. 

International treachery, individual and 
collective deception, high-level assassina- 
tion, and rank and file cold-blooded murder 
have been, and are, today accepted Commu- 
nist doctrine. The Communist leopard has 
not changed its spots, because Chou En-lai 
and Molotov happen to smile rather than to 
frown on any given day. 

Our foreign policy should be based on hu- 
mar freedom. What advances it we should 
support, and what retards it we should op- 
pose. 

The age of colonialism in Asia is dead. 
The people in that part of the world want 
no part of it. Any American policy in that 
part of the world will suffer a handicap if 
it is tied directly or indirectly to European 
colonialism. 

Nowhere in the long history of Russia un- 
der the Czars or under the Commissars is 
there anything equal to the United States 
establishing the free and independent Phil- 
ippine Republic nor, for that matter, is there 
anything equal to Great Britain setting up 
a free and independent India, Pakistan, and 
Burma. 

To the contrary, during the same period 
the Soviet Union was destroying the inde- 
pendence of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
though they had signed treaties of friend- 
ship and nonaggression with all three of 
those Baltic Republics. 

Americans must never lose sight of the fact 
that ours—at the time of our independence 
and today—is the authentic revolution. It 
not only freed us from colonial rule, but it 
developed a charter of liberty which estab- 
lished a constitutional form of government 
to serve us for all time to come. 

Other nations have had their revolutions, 
but either immediately or in the not distant 
future the people found they had supplanted 
one ruler for an even more despotic one. 

We should be proud of our revolutionary 
past and help to encourage in the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain the revolu- 
tionary zeal for freedom which won us a 
nation. 

At the time of Yalta, just 10 years ago, less 
than 200 million people were behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. Today, over 800 
million people are enslaved by the most god- 
less tyranny the world has ever known. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union has 
violated its treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and the Republic of 
China, there are still some who believe that 
the way to deal with an international bully 
is by more appeasement. 

At Munich the world should have learned 
that the road to appeasement is not the road 
to peace, it is surrender on the installment 
plan. 


May 13 


The Soviet Union is an admitted violator 
of the United Nations Charter and the rego. 
lutions in support of the Republic of kK 
a victim of communistic aggression on Jung 
25, 1950. Yet now the Soviet Union is sup- 
porting the admission of the agressor, Com. 
munist China, into that organization, 

Such action would violate the moral foun. 
dation upon which the United Nations is 
supposed to rest. It would be putting a pre. 
mium on aggression. It would serve notice 
that the quickest way to membership is by 
shooting your way in. It would be a be. 
trayal of the 140,000 American Casualties, 
including 35,000 of our dead. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they hold 15 American 
airmen. There is strong reason to believe 
they hold several hundred other United 
States and United Nations military prisoners, 
We know they hold over 30 American civil- 
ians who have been in jail for several years, 

As long as one American in the armed sery- 
ices or in civilian life is unjustly held I shall 
not remain silent. 

How can our associates even consider com- 
promising principle and honor to that ex- 
tent? What does the United Nations intend 
to do about it? What are the American 
people going to do about it? 

How long is the United Nations going to 
pussyfoot on this question of American pris- 
oners of war being held in violation of the 
terms of the Korean armistice? Of the 1§ 
the Chinese Communists admit holding, 11 
have been sentenced to prison terms of from 
4 to 10 years. 

These men were shot down in January of 
1953. Last fall it was suggested in Govern- 
ment quarters than public discussion be held 
down until Mr. Hammarskjold had completed 
his mission to Peiping. 

He came back in January and held a press 
conference in New York on January 14 in 
which he admitted that the prisoners had 
not been released nor did he have any firm 
commitment as to when they would be re- 
leased. 

It was suggested again in Government and 
United Nations quarters that the American 
Congress and the American people be pa- 
tient and that perhaps Chou En-lal would 
release them prior to the Bandung Confer- 
ence. 

The Bandung Conference has now come 
and gone and the prisoners have not been 
released. 

Are we expected to wait until these pris- 
oners have been completely brainwashed and 
then released to serve the Communist prop- 
aganda purposes as has been the case of some 
of the civilians? 

It is time for Mr. Hammarskjold to make 
his report to the United Nations and to the 
people of America. 

What is intended to be done about Com- 
munist failure to comply with the terms of 
the Korean armistice? 

If the United Nations as an organization 
is paralyzed from taking action, then the 
Government of the United States has an ob- 
ligation to men wearing the uniform of this 
country to take some effective steps in get- 
ting our men released. 

There was a time at the turn of the cen- 
tury when a single American civilian held as 
a captive brought from President Theodore 
Roosevelt the effective ultimatum: “Perdi- 
caris alive or Rajsuli dead.” 

Now our associates want to reward the 
Communists with membership in the United 
Nations, 

Have we forgotten the bibilical injunc- 
tion in Second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers; for what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? And what 
communion has lgiht with darkness?” 

There are many persons at home and 
abroad who believe the Chinese Communists 
are now merely following a long-established 
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technique to use negotiations (as at Pan- 
munjom) for the purpose of building up 
their striking power. 

Their minimum price will be a downpay- 
ment of the offshore island groups of Quemoy 
and Matsu and admission into the United 
Nations. Their ultimate price, which they 
will hope to get by negotiation or through 
the United Nations, or by armed conflict, 
will be Formosa and the Pescadores. 

In the long history of the Soviet Union or 
the shorter history of Communist China, 
there is nothing to demonstrate that the 
Communist-pledged word is worth the paper 
on which it is written. 

The bones of the repudiated Soviet treaties 
and agreements with Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and the Re- 
public of China, together with the 1933 
Litvinov compact with the United States 
are there for all to see. 

More recently the violations of the Ko- 
rean and Geneva armistice agreements by 
Communist China are an additional warn- 
ing signal against placing either our faith 
or the survival of our friends and allies on 
the cynical smiling facade of a brutal Chou 
en-lai. 

Just *recently, I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my 
interest in lasting world peace is as acute as 
is any American’s. 

“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world rest with the firm ‘stop 
the Communist march’ movement which you 
s0 forcibly represent.. I have flown 400 com- 
bat missions and would rather fiy 400 more 
than to see my kind of a world go down the 
drain 1 island or 1 small country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take rea] and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 





Delays in Processing Patent 
Applications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘Inventors Face 3-Year Wait for 
Patents, Watson Reports,” published in 
the Washington Evening Star of April 
1, 1955. This article deals with delays 
incident to the processing of applications 
for patents. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


INVENTORS Face 3-YEAR WAIT FOR PATENTS, 
WATSON REPORTS 


Crncinnatt, April 1.—If you’ve invented 
that “better mousetrap’—or anything else 
for that matter—you’d better plan on a wait 
= over 3 years before receiving a patent on 
t. 


That was the word today from Robert C. 
Watson, United States Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, who told the 127th national meeting 
of the American Chemical Society: 
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“The average time during which an appli- 
cation remains pending in the Patent Of- 
fice before issuance of a patent is today in 
the neighborhood of 3% years.” 

Lack of a sufficiently large staff at the 
Patent Office—together with an ever-growing 
library of existing patents through which 
searches must be made when a new appli- 
cation comes up—are among reasons for such 
slow handling, Mr. Watson asserted. 

He called for a comprehensive, factual 
study of the United States patent system to 
determine its full impact on the Nation's 
economy. 

Mr. Watson declared the Patent Office has 
an “overall backlog of 210,000 applications,” 
and that this has recently been increasing 
at the rate of about 10,000 applications per 
year. 

Also, new applications are pouring in at 
the rate of 75,000 a year. 

He told the chemists that in the chemical 
divisions of the Patent Office, new applica- 
tions must now remain pending nearly 10 
months in most cases before action is even 
started on them. 





Abundant Reasonable Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Abundant Reasonable 
Land,” published in the Columbia State, 
under date of May 7, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABUNDANT REASONABLE LAND 


A survey by Government agencies shows 
that if and when additional cropland is 
needed to produce field, truck and pasture 
land for feed, food, beef, milk and vegetables, 
South Carolina has 400,000 acres of coastal 
marshes alone that could be reclaimed and 
put to work for these purposes along with 
improved wildlife habitat, which likewise 
has a considerable economic value. 

As we understand it the survey covered 
only the fresh and salt water marshes of 
the coast. It did not include the upland 
areas of fertile lands on our sea islands and 
in adjacent territory which is so fertile it 
grows up in jungle when not cultivated or 
planted in forest trees. 

This information is particularly pertinent 
at a time when certain elements are seeking 
to spend billions of taxpayer dollars to water 
200,000 arid western acres, at over $900 an 
acre, which would produce farm land worth 
only $150 an acre. 

The cost of reclaiming the South Caro- 
lina land would be $100 an acre if prepared 
for farm crops or $25 an acre for intensive 
wildlife management. 

Some research remains to be done to de- 
termine the capabilities and salinity hazards 
of each particular tract, the engineering 
needs for establishing adequate water con- 
trol systems, the agronomic considerations 
for establishing and maintaining adapted 
crops and the requirements for establishing 
and maintaining wet areas for waterfowl, 
fur-bearers, fish and other esthetic wildlife. 
But technicians have learned enough to in- 
dicate the possibilities. 

Since 1947 soil conservation districts, with 
technical assistance from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, have given planning and other 
assistance to 81 district cooperators who own 
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85,000 acres of marshland. Of this total, 
25,000 acres of marsh will be managed for 
wildlife, and 18,000 acres developed for crops 
and pastures. The estimated cost will be 
$2,500,000. 

Although it is found that soil types in 
marshlands are generally favorable for agri- 
cultural crops in wide variety, the salinity 
of the soil and the pH content are limiting 
factors. The necessary water control in- 
volves diking, installing gates, internal 
drainage and pumps. Much the same type 
of preparation is required for development 
of marshlands for wildlife, along with con- 
trol of undesirable vegetation and the estab- 
lishment of high-yielding food plants. 

The plans that are now being made are 
based on the land capabilities as deter- 
mined by soil surveys. The farm plan, 
worked out with the farmer, establishes how 
each acre is to be used for best results. En- 
gineering assistance for determining feasibil-. 
ity and approximate cost of proposed projects 
is provided by Soil Conservation Service en- 
gineers. If the farmer decides the costs are 
within reach and worthwhile, detailed plans 
and specifications are prepared, and, SCS 
technicians help plan and manage crops for 
maximum production, without cost. 

Already practical sclutions to many prob- 
lems have been worked out through these 
operations and further research is expected 
to provide additional informatoin on the 
salinity tolerance of various crops, control 
of vegetation in canals, drainage coefficients 
for proper root development and specialized 
equipment for land development. 

It has also been found that after construc- 
tion work is completed salt can be leached 
from the soil of salt marshes by repeated 
flooding and draining. ‘The pH of such lands 
is usually low especially where organic mat- 
ter is heavy, as is available phosphate, but 
the potash content is moderate to high, es- 
pecially on salt marsh. Infiltration and per- 
meability are high on newly developed lands, 
but decrease as the organic content is re- 
duced. This might be remedied, when nec- 
essary, by the use of cover crops, and by a 
modification of the water-control system. 

This system must also provide protection 
for growing crops against storm tides, high 
river stages and excessive rains, all of which 
often come at once. The old rice-field sys- 
tem of perimeter dikes give protection 
against 9-foot tides and provide roadways on 
top. Material excavated for the dikes is 
usually taken from the fieldside to form a 
large canal in which runoff water from rains 
is stored. 

Much more information has been learned 
about our available marshlands, but this is 
enough for the present to give a sample of 
what can be done in the South to provide 
additional food and fiber for the Nation with- 
out investing $15 million of South Caro- 
linians’ taxes in crackpot schemes for “mak- 
ing the desert bloom.” 





Fifty Years of Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a most 
timely editorial entitled “Fifty Years of 
Forestry,” published in the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star of May 9, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorD, 
as follows: 
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Frrry YEARS oF FORESTRY 


The United States Forest Service is cele- 
brating its golden anniversary this year and 
now, the start of the growing season, is a 
good time to extend congratulations. 

Some people wonder why a National For- 
est Service is needed when the States have 
their own forest services. There is a strong 
movement in some places to move out the 
national service, or to curtail its activities. 

That would be a tragedy for conservation. 
For the Federal Government in general has 
greater determination to preserve natural 
resources such as trees than have State gov- 
ernments. Interests which would exploit all 
resources, regardless of their scenic and rec- 
reational values, seem to have more success 
dealing with State agencies. 

Guarding the roadless wilderness area of 
northern Minnesota has been easier because 
it is part of a national forest. If the United 
States Forest Service were to withdraw from 
some Western States much of the acreage 
now in national forests would receive less 
protection. 

In Minnesota the Federal and State Forest 
Services perform similar duties—fire protec- 
tion, planting, and so forth. But they co- 
operate wholeheartedly, supplement each 
other splendidly with a minimum of over- 
lapping of functions. 

All America can be thankful that 50 years 
ago President Theodore Roosevelt and his 
chief forestry aid, Gifford Pinchot, had the 
foresight to get the Forest Service underway. 





Increased Labor-Farmer Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a news 
column from the April 18, 1955, issue of 
the Trainman News, the organ of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

It is a column which reports an ad- 
dress made by a distinguished Minne- 
sotan, my good friend the president of 
the brotherhood, Mr. W. P. Kennedy, in 
support of increased labor-farmer co- 
operation. I am convinced that the best 
interests of both labor and agriculture 
depend upon mutual association and co- 
operation. The farmers are major con- 
sumers of industrial goods, and the in- 
dustrial and commercial workers are, 
after all, the major consumers of what 
the farmer produces. High wages and 
high farm prices are essential to the 
prosperity and well-being of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FIRMER FARMER-LABOR Tre SEEN—KENNEDY 
AverRS EacH DEPENDS ON THE OTHER—HE 
EXPRESSES HIGH HOPES FoR UNITY ON THE 
LEGISLATIVE FRONT 
President W. P. Kennedy told a Nebraska 

brotherhood audience last Thursday that he 

had high hopes for enhanced labor-farmer 
cooperation on Federal legislation designed 
to promote national prosperity. 

The brotherhood chieftain, addressing the 
Nebraska State Association of the BRT and 
Ladies Auxiliary at Hastings, revealed that 
an increasing number of Senators and Con- 
gressmen from agricultural areas was begin- 
ning to realize that liberal labor policies “are 
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vital to farm prosperity” and had indicated 
their intention to support some union- 
sponsored legislation. 

He pointed out that organized labor is 
solidly behind a liberai price-support pro- 
gram for the farmers and emphasized that 
“farm prosperity makes more and better jobs 
for city workers and for railroadmen.” 

President Kennedy called upon Nebraska 
members “to appoint themselves as am- 
bassadors of good will from labor to the farm- 
ers to help promote an intelligent common 
attack on economic factors which jeopardize 
national well-being.” 

“If the city worker doesn’t make enough 
money to feed and clothe his family ade- 
quately,” he maintained, obviously the farm- 
er feels the pinch in lessened demand for his 
products.” 

“Farmers,” Mr. Kennedy continued, “are 
major consumers of industrial goods which 
keeps our railroadmen working. They buy 
12.7 percent of all rubber products, 16.6 per- 
cent of all petroleum products, 10 percent 
of all chemicals, and 9 percent of all steel 
products. With the drop in farm income, 
such as has occurred since 1952, every pro- 
duction and transportation worker in the 
Nation feels the effect.” 

President Kennedy declared that “by now 
the farm interests should understand that 
the unions are their real friends if only be- 
cause the workers’ welfare is so dependent 
upon how their country cousins are faring. 

“High wages mean more farm products 
sold in the cities, and high farm income 
means more city products sold in the coun- 
try. It’s that simple, although some of the 
big city corporate interests, with only selfish 
motives and no vision, continue to sow seeds 
of mistrust and resentment between farmer 
and worker.” 

Mr. Kennedy said he expected many farm 
district Congressman to back a substantial 
boost in the minimum-wage law and to “lose 
misguided enthusiasm for legislation aimed 
against the unions.” Labor is seeking a 
minimum wage of $1.25. 

Labor’s Daily reported recently that labor 
backing of the farmers’ rigid price-support 
program reflects the long-standing conten- 
tion of union leaders that there is a direct 
relationship between prosperity for farmers 
and industrial workers. 

But this year is the first time that labor’s 
top brass has gone before congressional com- 
mittees in support of this theory. CIO 
president Walter Reuther made a personal 
appearance before a House committee to urge 
rigid supports. AFL president George Meany 
has also thrown his hat directly into the 
scrap. 

In turn, there are indications that the tra- 
ditionally antilabor farm bloc will give its 
support in the fight for a higher minimum 
wage. This is one of the big labor issues 
before the present Congress. 





NATO Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “NATO Versus Communism,” 
published in the Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar of May 9, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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NATO Versus CoMMUNISM 


Communism’s aim is domination of the 
world. Communism expects an ultimate 
showdown with capitalism—but not neces. 
sarily in a hot war. The Kremlin knows its 
victory could be just as great and complete 
by winning the cold war. 

The framers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization foresaw this nonmilitary threat 
from communism as well as the military one, 
They provided for a military alliance—an 
attack on one is an attack on all. But they 
also provided for collaboration in the colq 
war. 

Article two of the NATO treaty, pieces 
signatories to develop peaceful and friendly 
relations by strengthening their free insti. 
tutions by bringing about better under. 
standing of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being. 

Little has been done to use that article, 
Our Canadian friends, led by Foreign Min. 
ister Lester B. Pearson, have tried at each 
NATO meeting to get action in nonmilitary 
fields. 

Now, under Norwegian initiative, a first 
step is to be taken. A parliamentary con- 
ference of NATO countries will meet im Paris 
in July. Representatives of parliaments 
from 15 countries will discuss common prob- 
lems. 

This will be a big step toward better un- 
derstanding. Without the goals listed in 
article 2 of the NATO Treaty it may not 
matter in the long run—how many divisions, 
tanks, airplanes, or nuclear weapons we have. 

Better understanding among NATO na- 
tions can help win the cold war against com- 
munism. Lack of understanding could 
bring cold war defeat and make our weapons 
worthless. 

Resolutions calling for participation of 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House are pending and, we trust, will get 
early approval. May we express the hope 
that when the 14 American Senators and 
Congressmen are selected, they will be chosen 
primarily because of what they can con- 
tribute to understanding and not because it 
will be a nice junket to Paris in July. 





Cadet-Midshipman Service Should Be 
Credited for Longevity Pay Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘“Cadet-Midshipman Service 
Should Be Credited for Longevity Pay 
Purposes,” which was published in the 
March-April 1955 issue of the Retired 
Officer. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

CADET-MIDSHIPMAN SERVICE SHOULD BE CRED- 
ITED FOR LONGEVITY PAY PURPOSES 


From all indications an error of 13 years’ 
standing may be rectified during this session 
of Congress. 

The introduction of H. R. 2213, by Repre- 
sentative Car. VINSON, Democrat, of Georgia, 
suggests that equal credit be granted for 
cadet-midshipman service. This is an &X- 
ecutive measure, sponsored by the Defense 
Department, and approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. A companion bill, S. 1201, was 
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introduced in the Senate February 23 by 
genator FRANCIS CASE, Republican, of South 
Dakota, and was referred to the Senate 
armed Services Committee. The enactment 
of either of these bills will accomplish this 
just objective. 

since 1942, when the Career Compensation 
Act became law, full-time credit for lon- 

evity pay purposes has been awarded for 
the following types of service (many of 
which do not require active duty for such 

edit): 
i For all periods of active service as com- 
missioned officer, commissioned warrant offi- 
cer, warrant officer, Army field clerk, flight 
officer, and enlisted person in any Regular 
or Reserve component of any of the uni- 
formed services. 

2. For all periods during which members 
were enlisted or held appointments as com- 
missioned officers, commissioned warrant 
officers, Warrant officers, Army field clerks, 
or flight officers, in any of the Regular com- 
panents of the uniformed services, the Reg- 
ular Army Reserve, the Organized Militia 
prior to July 1, 1916, the National Guard, the 
National Guard Reserve, the National Guard 
of the United States, the Organized Reserve 
Corps, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps, the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Navy, the Dental Reserve Corps of the 
Navy, the Navy Militia, the National Naval 
Volunteers, the Naval Reserve Force, the 
Naval Reserve, the Air National Guard, the 
Air National Guard of the United States, the 
Air Force Reserve, the officers’ section of 
the Air Force Reserve, the enlisted section 
of the Air Force Reserve, the Air Corps Re- 
serve, the Army of the United States, the 
Air Force of the United States, the Marine 
Corps Reserve Force, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, the Coast Guard Reserve, the Reserve 
Corps of the Public Health Service, the Phil- 
ippine Scouts, and the Philippine Constab- 
ulary. 

8. For periods during which members held 
appointments as nurses, reserve nurses, or 
commissioned officers in the Army Nurse 
Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, the Nurse 
Corps of the Public Health Service, or the 
reserve components thereof. 

4. For periods served as deck Officers or 
junior engineers in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

This is not the first time that the matter 
of giving the same credit for cadet-midship- 
man service as has been given for the above- 
mentioned services has been under consider- 
ation in the Congress. In 1948 a bill (S. 
657) was passed by the Senate and favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Armed 
Services, but failed of enactment in the 
closing days of the 80th Congress. 

General Paul, at that time the Army’s 
personnel chief, testified before the Senate 
committee: 

“Cadets and midshipmen are members of 
their respective services and are at all times 
on actual active duty. Their training is 
rigorous and they are subject to military 
discipline and control throughout such serv- 
ice. Accordingly it is believed that service 
as cadets and midshipmen should be credited 
for pay purposes and that the existing denial 
thereof constitutes an unwarranted dis- 
crimination.” 

During the same hearing, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Denfeld, told the 
committee: 

“Both justice and a healthy state of morale 
require that the treatment of all personnel, 
as determined by the governing laws and 
regulations, be on a fair and equiable basis.” 

On behalf of the Coast Guard, Admiral 
a then Commandant, testified as fol- 
OWS: 

“Insofar as counting of cadet service itself 
1s concerned, the Coast Guard sees no justifi- 
cation for failing to include such service for 
the purpose of longevity, particularly in view 
of the fact that the Pay Act of 1942 liberal- 
ized the law with respect to those types of 
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military service which can be counted for 
longevity and pay. 

“In fact, as has been indicated by previous 
witnesses, time at our service Academies, 
whether Annapolis, West Point, or the Coast 
Guard Academy, is practically the only mili- 
tary service now excluded for computational 
purposes.” 

There was a day when the crediting of 
this service might well have been question- 
able. By the Joint Service Pay Act of 1922, 
Congress required that officers thereafter ap- 
pointed could count only active commis- 
stoned service for pay purposes. Therefore, 
until 1942, there was no question of the 
congressional intent to count only active 
commissioned service. 

That concept was entirely altered by the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, when Con- 
gress provided that all prior and subsequent 
periods of active or inactive service, includ- 
ing that in any of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces and in either enlisted or 
commissioned status, could be counted in 
computing service for pay purposes. But it 
failed to include active service performed by 
cadets and midshipmen. 

Thus, all service performed in either an 
active or an inactive status by both active 
and Reserve components, prior to or subse- 
quent to 1942, was authorized by the 1942 
act to be credited for pay purposes and in 
many cases for retirement purposes as well. 

Two sidelights indicating how far discrim- 
ination can go, which will surprise even those 
familiar with the problem, are that (1) serv- 
ice as a cadet or as a midshipman is credited 
to one who later becomes an enlisted man 
(and there are examples) and (2) these serv- 
ices are creditable for both pay and retire- 
ment to civil-service employees. Thus, we 
have the astounding situation that such 
service is creditable to everyone except those 
for whom the military status of cadet and 
midshipman exists. 

Contrast to these phenomena the fact that 
the service of cadets and midshipmen can- 
not be credited to officers, even for pay pur- 
poses—service which is in fact full-time, day 
to day, exacting military service, so recog- 
nized judicially and administratively 
throughout our history and, until compara- 
tively recent times, by Congress itself. 

The bill as written contemplates allowing 
credit only for the service performed by 
cadets and midshipmen. It does not allow 
credit for service training in the ROTC pro- 
gram. We believe the bill should be amended 
to include an appropriate credit for this serv- 
ice as well. This would provide additional 
incentives for young men to prepare for com- 
missions in the armed services. Under pres- 
ent circumstances these young men, for the 
most part, do not decide to make military 
service a career. This, after all, is one of the 
aims of the ROTC program. 

At long last the compelling reasons for 
the enactment of appropriate legislation to 
rectify the existing undesirable situation are 
clear to all who are aware of it. The legis- 
lation should, of course, be forthwith 
amended to include the service of cadets of 
the Air Force and ROTC service and be 
speedily enacted. 

“Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or 
political."—-Thomas Jefferson. 





Microwave Radio Relay Experiments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a story about 

results of microwave radio relay experi- 

ments which appeared in the March- 

April issue of Television Opportunities 

Newsletter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RCA Senps Low-Power UHF Sicnat 290 
MiLes—NEwW MICROWAVE RaDIo RetAy DrE- 
VELOPMENTS THE FIRST PRACTICAL STEP TO 
NortH AMERICA-EvurorPpe LINKUP FOR TV 
AND GENERAL COMMUNICATIONS—NEw Com- 
MUNICATIONS SysTEM Now IN USE IN Co- 
LOMBIA, THE AMERICAS—SIMILAR OPERATIONS 
PLANNED IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD 


(By Lawrence Levey) 


New YorK.—The United States and Eu- 
rope are being brought closer for purposes 
of improved telecommunications as a result 
of microwave radio relay experiments con- 
ducted by the David Sarnoff Research Lab- 
oratories of the Radio Corporation of America 
and RCA-Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
it was recently revealed. 

Following more than two decades of ex- 
perimentation and testing, RCA, by means 
of low-power ultra high frequency, has suc- 
ceeded in transmitting the signal 290 miles 
between Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y., and 
Covey Hill, Quebec, Canada. The distance 
covered is equivalent to the greatest water 
hop between the Faeroe Islands and the Shet- 
lands. While range and mileage are coinci- 
dental, the experiments have overcome the 
widest water gap. 

The successful experiments also mean that 
many of the terrain and geographic obstacles 
have been surmounted, also the elimination 
of innumerable, hops with subsequent re- 
duction in costs of relay towers and equip- 
ment. It means paving the way to practical 
fulfillments of greatly improved communica- 
tions between the Western Hemisphere and 
all European countries and eventually those 
in the Near East. 

LOW-POWER TRANSMISSION 

The RCA radio relay system uses a para- 
bolic antenna reflector, 40 feet in diameter, 
mounted on short towers about 100 feet high. 
The transmitter power is 1 kilowatt. The 
apparatus was constructed and made with 
the objective of establishing operating con- 
ditions similar to those required for com- 
mercial operations in all branches of micro- 
wave radio relay. 

Success of the experiments resulted in con- 
structing a multihop microwave radio relay 
in Colombia, South America, with multiple 
telephone and telegraph channels. It is now 
operating commercially. Similar construc- 
tion and operations are being planned in 
other parts of the world. 

The radio-relay system also includes chan- 
nels for black-white and color television, 
facsimile, teletype, FM and AM, and other 
forms of broadcasting now in operation in 
the United States. 


GLOBAL ELECTRONIC MISSION 


The United States-Western Europe link- 
up by radio relay, was first promulgated by 
Maj. Henry F. Holthusen, veteran interna- 
tional electronics consultant, diplomat, and 
presently consultant to the United States 
Senate Committee Studying the Technical 
Cooperation Program for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

During the past 5 years, Holthusen headed 
electronic missions throughout the world, 
at times accompanied by William S. Hal- 
stead, electronics engineer, who envisioned 
the communications route across the North 
Atlantic to Europe. 

Holthusen’s mission also stressed the need 
for uniform transmission standards along 
United States limes, because of its tried 
and efficient operation in the Americas. As 
@ result of these efforts, which involved 
convincing foreign government top officials, 
leaders of industry, and electronic engineer- 
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ing experts, three countries in the Far 
East—Japan, Thailand, Philippines—adopted 
United States technical standards for tele- 
vision and auxiliary services, and it is be- 
lieved that countries in the Middle East will 
do likewise. 

(Reports of the results of the electronic 
mission were first published by Television 
Opportunities about 4 years ago; and prog- 
ress of international TV and general com- 
munications has been published exclusively 
in all subsequent issues, circulated through- 
out the world, and translated into many 
languages.) 

POWER NEEDED 

The RCA microwave radio relay experi- 
ments also mean that TV and telecom link- 
up of all countries in the Caribbean and the 
rest of the Americas is approaching realiza- 
tion. 

Recently, Major Holthusen returned from 
an extensive survey of all Latin American 
countries to determine their present and 
future power resources and requirements. 
Obviously, without increased power, there 
can be no expansion of telecommunications, 
nor improvements in existing facilities. 
This tends to impair closer contacts with our 
neighbors. 

Also, expansion of power facilities would 
enable every country in the Americas to ex- 
pand its economy, raise standards of living, 
and quell subversion. It would percolate 
through all levels of society, to the mutual 
economic and political advantages of all 
neighbor countries. 


PIONEERING EFFORTS 


In being the first to pioneer transatlantic 
microwave radio relay, the RCA experiments 
indicate a gradual technological crystaliza- 
tion of the electronic crusading efforts and 
plans projected by the Holthusen global mis- 
sions, and the eventual fulfillment of what 
has long been the dream of electronic engi- 
neers, communications authorities, and 
many countries. 

Interconnecting all countries of the free 
world by means of the latest and farthest 
advanced forms of communications, embody- 
ing all the electronic developments, from 
sound to sight broadcasting, is future bound 
to show beneficial impacts of tremendous 
import in the social, economic, and political 
lives of nations. 

Further, it means that all free peoples of 
Europe will have access to the benefits of 
electronics and improved communications. 

Television alone, has unlimited potentials 
for carrying democracy’s pictorial language 
showing how a free people live in a free 
hemisphere, under a free system of govern- 
ment. 


Farm Support Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a telegram 
regarding farm support prices, signed by 
Martin Byrne, president, and other offi- 
cers of the Kansas State Farmers Union. 

This telegram is timely, in that we are 
approaching the annual election on 
wheat quotas. The telegram reads in 
part as follows: 

Unless the sliding scale the same pattern 
will undoubtedly unfold as regards wheat. 
The application of the sliding scale on this 
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year’s crop may cause farmers to ditch mar- 
keting quotas and take the gamble on all-out 
production at a lower price in the hope of 
maintaining their level of income. 


‘In Kansas we have reduced our wheat 
acreage from 17 to 18 million acres of 
a few years ago to the 1954 planting of 
11 million acres. This is a serious reduc- 
tion in acreage and one that is causing 
farmers much concern. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Topeka, Kans., May 10, 1955. 
Senator FraNK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Last week’s House action to reenact high 
level supports on basic crops and milk is a 
clearcut reflection of the concern of Con- 
gressmen over the drastic curtailment of 
farm income and the continuing high level 
of farm living and production costs. 

Evidence is continuing to appear that 
farm production volume and oversupply 
cannot be managed by the reduction in price 
levels. The individual farmer’s only alterna- 
tive in anticipation of lower commodity 
prices and inflexible high level production 
costs is to do a maximum job of production 
in the hope of maintaining his level of 
income. 

The fallacy of the theory that reduction 
of price will cut production in agriculture 
is readily apparent in the handling of the 
dairy problem during the past year. 

Price reductions given dairy farmers a 
year ago have served only to reduce the 
farmers’ income by millions of dollars. Con- 
sumers have received little or no reduction 
in retail prices. The processor has been the 
benefactor. Additionally our past year’s 
dairy production is the largest in history, 
consumption has increased very little, and 
our dairy herd has been increased by one- 
half million cows. 

Unless the sliding scale, the same pattern 
will undoubtedly unfold as regards wheat. 
The application of the sliding scale on this 
year’s crop may cause farmers to ditch mar- 
keting quotas and take the gamble on all-out 
production at a lower price in the hope of 
maintaining their level of income. 

Wheat production, unshackled by acreage 
controls and without price supports, will 
drive the price down and drag all farm prices 
with it as wheat is channeled into feed use. 
The whole farm economy will rock to its 
foundations, forcing thousands from the 
land. 

Farmers are willing to accept acreage con- 
trols in line with consumer demand provided 
price at near parity levels is assured. 

We insist farmers are entitled to fair and 
equitable prices. The full parity price con- 
cept for farm commodities has on many oc- 
casions attracted the endorsement of both 
major political parties as being fair and just. 
Supports at the 90-percent level are reason- 
able and justified when coupled with pro- 
duction controls. 

We wish to emphasize that full parity 
prices are flexible in that they rise and fall 
as items used in farm production rise and 
fall. 

Unless the flexible price sliding scale pro- 
gram is abandoned and 90-percent supports 
reinstated thousands of Kansas farmers will 
suffer income losses from which they cannot 
recover. 

As the board of directors and as officers of 
the Kansas Farmers’ Union, it is our firm 
belief that Kansas farmers generally are in 
accord and heartily applaud the action of 5 
of their 6 Congressmen in voting for House 
Resolution 12, to restore 90-percent sup- 
ports to the 6 basic crops and the increased 
level of support for the dairy industry. 

We appeal to you now to use your great 
influence to secure favorable action on the 
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provisions of House Resolution 12 is Passed 
by the House in the Senate Agriculture Com. 
mittee and to bring the proposal before the 
full Senate at the earliest possible moment 
We urge that you work and vote for reenact. 
ment of the 90-percent supports on basics 
and be counted among those realistically 
advocating full parity of income for farmers 
Respectfully submitted. : 
MarRTIN Byrne, 
President, Topeka, Kans. 
Frep MEE, 
Vice President, Idana, Kans, 
GEORGE REINHART, 
Secretary, Parsons, Kans, 
Lup STRAND, 
Board Chairman, Brewster, Kans. 
Ray ORTE, 
Board Member, Centralia, Kans. 
CrciL JONEs, 
Board Member, Hanover, Kans. 
ALVIN ATZENMEIER, 
Board Member, Ellsworth, Kans. 


Address by Director of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington Before Association 
of Bankers of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Vance Brand, Director 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, before the Association of Bankers 
of Mexico, in Torreon, State of Coahuila, 
Mexico, on April 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY VANCE BRAND, Director, EXxport- 
ImpPorT BANK OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE As- 
SOCIATION OF BANKERS OF MEXICO, IN TOR- 
REON, STATE OF COAHUILA, MEXICO, ON 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 


When I crossed the Rio Grande, it was not 
with a feeling of mixed emotions. On the 
contrary, I experienced a feeling of great 
expectancy, that of renewing my friendship 
with many of you fine people. I regret very 
much that I do not speak your language. 
But what we say and think is well understood 
by both of us because we speak an interna- 
tional language, the language of sincere 
friendship. I welcome the opportunity and 
appreciate the invitation to return to your 
great country. 

You and I as individuals have a common 
interest in the development of Mexico. Both 
of us—Mexican Bankers and the Export- 
Import Bank—are influenced by reasons of 
good sound business. You want financially 
strong responsible customers at home. We 
need strong neighbors and customers. Only 
if the development of Mexico is to your best 
advantage, can it also be to our advantage. 

I have engaged in private banking for 20 
years and in Government finance for 6 
months. For 20 years I learned by experi- 
ence that the success of my private bank was 
in direct ratio to the prosperity of the peo- 
ple who dealt with the bank. The horizon of 
the bank was limited to the immediate terri- 
tory but as all the people of that territory 
prospered, the bank enlarged and expanded 
and grew healthier. As a private banker 
and a public banker I know now full well that 
as the horizons of Mexico and the United 
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States expand, and our people in both coun- 
tries become more prosperous, the trade be- 
tween us will continue to expand and grow 
in a very healthy manner. 

The prime requisite of economic growth 
and development is adequate credit on rea- 
sonable terms. This is the fleld in which 
we each must function and will cooperate. 

A policy of cooperation must be embraced 
py joint action before such policy can really 
pecome effective. What is the joint action 
which is so necessary to make effective our 
friendship and cooperation? I refer to both 
of us—the Mexican bankers and the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Let us discuss for a moment the types of 
loans made by the Export-Import Bank and 
how the Mexican bankers may facilitate by 
their action and cooperation not only the 
extension of these loans but the operation 
of the loans. 

The Export-Import Bank generally and 
broadly extends two types of loans: (1) loans 
made upon application of the buyer abroad, 
(2) loans made upon the application of the 
United States exporter to assist him to ex- 
tend credit in connection with a single trans- 
action. This latter type of loan is especially 
helpful to the individual buyer abroad and 
particularly to the_smaller businesses. It 
may aid the foreign business to expand its 
plant or may replace old equipment. It may 
make it possible for the farmer to obtain new 
and improved machinery for the develop- 
ment of your agriculture. Many other ex- 
amples are applicable. In such cases—al- 
though the Export-Import Bank acts upon 
the application of the United States ex- 
porter—it is in reality extending credits to 
the purchaser in Mexico. 

Our greatest problem is to. obtain adequate 
credit information concerning the pur- 
chasers. Whether. the loan is made upon 
the application of the buyer abroad or upon 
the application of the United States ex- 
porter, we have exactly the same probiem of 
obtaining credit information concerning the 
ultimate purchaser abroad. In this respect 
you may be of great assistance both to your 
customers and to the Export-Import Bank. 
We are located thousands of miles away 
from the purchaser in Mexico. On the other 
hand, he is your next-door neighbor. You 
are not solely confronted with the problem 
of looking at information on a piece of paper 
and making a determination as to the credit 
risk involved. You know intimately all the 
facts. In business I have found when you 
have all the facts it is sometimes quite diffi- 
cult to make the correct decision, but when 
you have only part of the facts, it is almost 
impossible. 

Furthermore, !n many cases the Mexican 
buyer may become a good risk by pledging 
security or giving liens on existing and new 
equipment imported. It is often difficult 
for the Export-Import Bank to rely on such 
security in another country and given by 
a customer many thousands of miles away. 
To the extent that Mexican banks can ade- 
quately secure themselves and therefore 
guarantee the obligations of the Mexican 
purchaser at a reasonable charge, you will 
be helping yourselves by making it possible 
for us to assist in the development and 
growth of your customers, your community, 
and your country. 

In adidtion, such activity on your part 
helps you to maintain good customer rela- 
tionship and may from time to time add 
£00d local loans to your portfolio. It is not 
uncommon for the purchaser abroad to need 
financing for local costs, as well as for im- 
ports from the United States. 

One of the greatest assurances for the suc- 
cess of the program is being constantly alert 
to keep the rates reasonable. The bank 
fixes its interest rates on the basis of the 
cost of the money, plus a reasonable sum for 
maintenance of a proper reserve and the cost 
of operation of the bank. This policy in 
itself facilitates the flow of trade because 
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the financing is not expensive. I am confi- 
dent that if you maintain low rates for your 
guaranties it will soon be evident that you 
can render greater assistance to the busi- 
nessmen here in Mexico. You will not only 
influence the increase in the flow of exports 
which you need in the capital-goods field, 
but this policy will be most beneficial to 
general business conditions in your com- 
munities because as the capital goods go to 
work for you, all business in your com- 
munity will be benefited by the resultant 
increases. 

We look upon ourselves as your partners 
in the growth of Mexico and all of Latin 
America. 

Our bank has demonstrated its great faith 
in Mexico and in Latin America. During 
the past two decades the bank has loaned 
more than $1.7 billion in Latin America. 
Certainly the influx of private capital in 
Latin America has been a major factor, but 
$1.7 billion, principally in capital goods, is 
also an important contributing factor. 

Our faith in Latin America has been fully 
justified. Let us examine a few comparisons. 

Per capita consumption in Latin America 
increased 26 percent from 1945 to 1953. 
Telephones in use in Latin America as a 
whole more than doubled from 1940 to 1954, 
as did automobiles. 

Truck and bus registrations tripled and 
the number of tractors on the farms rose 
five times. 

United States cement production went 
from 24 million tons in 1939 to 47 million 
tons in 1952—an increase of 96 percent. But 
in the same period, cement production in 
just 1 country in Latin America increased 
2,088 percent. 

In the postwar period Latin America’s 
gross product—measured in constant 
prices-—-has increased from 27.3 billion to 
41.6 billion, or 52 percent. In this same pe- 
riod the United States gross product in- 
creased from 263 billion to 307 billion, also 
measured in constant prices, or by 17 percent. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey an- 
nounced at Rio that the partnership policy 
between the Latin Americas and the United 
States would be implemented by the in- 
tensification and expansion of the Export- 
Import Bank. Let us examine the record. 
In the first 6 months of 1954 this bank ex- 
tended approximately $77 million in credits. 
During the last 6 months of 1954 the Con- 
gress of the United States made the bank 
an independent agency and expanded its bor- 
rowing power. During the 6 months from 
July 1 to December 31, 1954, the credits 
of the bank exceeded $290 million. In the 
first 214 months of operations in 1955 the 
bank extended over $184 million in credit, 
and I want to point out that all but $17 mil- 
lion of those credits were in Latin America. 
Thus, during the first 8144 months of the 
United States Government’s fiscal year the 
bank has extended credits approximating 
one-half billion dollars. 

Latin America is on the march. It is the 
responsibility of the bankers to keep in step. 

I am convinced that by adhering to such 
a course those of us engaged in finance will 
serve well the interests of our respective 
countries. 





The Indian Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp several edi- 
torials from the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) 
Journal regarding the Indian problem. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal of 
March 22, 1955] 


INDIAN SCHOOL THREATENED 


Apologists for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs may deny it, but a great danger still 
exists that Fort Totten Indians may lose 
their school. 

The Bureau allegedly has been working 
undercover to close the school and it was 
only by accident that money was made avail- 
able last year to continue classes. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs officials con- 
tacted groups at Bismarck to say that it 
would be impossible to continue operating 
the school because of a lack of funds. When 
the matter was finally investigated, it was 
found that no request had ever been made 
to Congress for the money. 

That is the story told by a responsible 
official. 

By the convenient method of failing to 
ask for an appropriation, the Bureau was 
trying to strangle the school on the Fort 
Totten reservation. 

North Dakota would be willing to take 
over operation of Indian schools, providing 
the Federal Government would reimburse 
the State on a cost-per-pupil basis. So far, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has refused to 
do that in North Dakota, although it was 
borne out in a recent Senate hearing that 
such an arrangement has been made in 
other States. 

If the Bureau of Indian Affairs will shell 
out funds to run Indian schools in one part 
of the country, there is no reason why North 
Dakota Indians should not receive equal 
treatment. Now that the matter has been 
bared in Congress, it may be that something 
will be done to correct the situation. 

Until the Federal Government agrees to 
reimburse the States for Indian education, 
however, it will be necessary for State offi- 
cials to keep a close watch on the Indian 
Bureau. North Dakotans will want to urge 
their Senators and Representatives to care- 
fully examine each budget which the Indian 
Bureau submits to make sure that provision 
is made for operation of the Fort Totten 
school. 

Few persons would question but what 
North Dakota could do a better job of oper- 
ating the Fort Totten school, but the State 
first wants assurances that it will receive 
financial repayment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has responsibility for the 
Indian. 

Unaware of the policies of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, people of the Devils Lake 
area watched as the hospital was closed 
over the objections of the Fort Totten In- 
dians. Similar action can be expected in 
the case of the Fort Totten school, unless 
the people wake up to what the Bureau is 
trying to do. 

Because they fail to ask for money to op- 
erate the school, the Bureau has shown again 
that it wants to divest itself of further In- 
dian responsibilities. It’s about time that 
the American people set up a few roadblocks, 
or they will find a bureau in operation with- 
out any Indian affairs. 


oe 


{From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal of 
March 23, 1955] 


AGENCY MAy GET LAw’s HELP 


Law enforcement on the neighboring Fort 
Totten Indian Reservation may be forth- 
coming, according to a spokesman for the 
Department of the Interior. 

The Federal Government, seeking to justi- 
fy itself in the matter, maintains that it was 
caught off guard by the action of Benson 
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County in appealing a case to the State 
supreme court for settlement of a dispute 
over jurisdiction. 

Since the supreme court ruled, by 4 mar- 
gin of 3 to 2 that Benson County lacks juris- 
diction over the reservation, there has been 
no law enforcement for anyone, white or 
Indian, who happens to live in that area. 

Recognizing the serious nature of the 
problem, the North Dakota Legislature passed 
a resolution to place the question of jurisdic- 
tion over Indians on reservations before vo- 
ters in the 1956 primary election. 

Glenn Emmons, United States Indian com- 
missioner, said that if action was taken by 
the legislature to put up a constitutional 
amendment, permitting the State to assume 
jurisdiction over Indians, at the next elec- 
tion, he would recommend that money be 
appropriated to take care of the problem. 

Inasmuch as an election is more than a 
year away, the next move must be made by 
the Federal Government. It may be that 
the stalemate will be broken soon and that 
the amenities of civilization will again re- 
turn to the reservation. 

From all appearances, it would seem that 
it is the white persons on the reservation 
who are in most serious jeopardy because of 
the squabble. The Federal Government can 
be expected to take some action in the case 
of the 10 major crimes, where they invoive 
Indians, but who is going to act to insure 
protection for the other residents? 

Since the dispute apparently concerns only 
Indians, it would seem that Benson County 
should at least take over responsibility for its 
own non-Indian residents. 

Fort Totten officials maintain that non- 
Indians pay real-estate taxes to Benson 
County, so it would seem that they are en- 
titled to the services which accrue to those 
who may happen to live off the reservation. 

At any rate, it is time that steps were taken 
to return law enforcement to the reservation. 
Benson County probably weakened its case 
when it assumed jurisdiction in 1946, but it 
has finally brought the issue to the fore. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has anything 
but a good record as far as treatment of the 
Indian is concerned, but it is hopeful that 
the Department of the Interior may be at 
least partially alerted to the deterioration 
which has occurred south of Devils Lake. 

It will take a lot of doing to restore confi- 
dence in the bureaucrats who have made 
such a mess of Indian affairs, but one foot 
forward is better than many steps backward 
which have been taken in recent months on 
the Fort Totten Reservation. 





[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal of 
March 24, 1955] 


Law ENFORCEMENT BupGET FOR INDIAN 
AGENCIES Is BoosTED 


During recent discussions before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on appropriations in 
Washington, D. C., the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs presented a revised proposed budget 
calling for about $120,000 expenditure for 
law enforcement among North Dakota In- 
dians as compared with $15,000 spent last 
year. 

The information was given in a report on 
the discussions by John B. Hart, executive 
director of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission, 

Sufficient money would be available under 
the proposed budget for construction of a 
jail on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reserva- 
tion and for sufficient personnel to give ade- 
quate law enforcement to all reservations in 
North Dakota, including supervision for ju- 
venile work, Hart said. 

Since a Supreme Court decision that North 
Dakota lacks jurisdiction over Indians on 
the Fort Totten Reservation, it has been 
without law enforcement. Orme Lewis, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, indicated 
the Federal Government would take over law 
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enforcement for the time being, but no ar- 
rangements have been reported as yet from 
the reservation. 

“We supported the position that law and 
order would be most effective if transferred 
to the State and local political subdivisions 
with adequate guarantees for financial re- 
imbursement until such time as the Indian 
people, as a race, did not constitute a finan- 
cial burden on the community greater than 
the non-Indian people of the same com- 
munity,” Hart said. 

He pointed out that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs does not have authority at present 
to contract for reimbursement of political 
subdivisions which would be willing to ren- 
der services to reservation Indian people in 
the field of law enforcement. 

Senator O’MaHoney, of Wyoming, sug- 
gested that the Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs should explore the question 
and probably recommend legislation to per- 
mit the Bureau of Indian Affairs to make 
provisions for reimbursement, Hart reported. 





[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal 
of March 25, 1955] 


NAME POLICEMAN FOR ForT TOTTEN 


Law enforcement will return to the Fort 
Totten Indian Recreation Monday with the 
arrival of a policeman from Belcourt, it was 
announced today by Harold Schunk, super- 
intendent of the Turtle Mountain Consoli- 
dated Indian Agency. 

Lee Gourneau will arrive at Fort Totten 
over the weekend with his family to assume 
responsibilities for law enforcement. His 
services are being provided by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Fort Totten Reservation has had no 
enforcement since a State supreme court de- 
cision that Benson County lacks jurisdiction 
over Indians. 

Schunk said that Eli Morin, who serves as 
judge for the Turtle Mountain Reservation, 
will act in a similar capacity at Fort Totten, 
until a permanent judge has been appointed. 

Morin, who has been a judge on the Bel- 
court Reservation for 15 years, was appointed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to serve the 
Belcourt Indians. 

Gourneau, who has eight children, will 
live in Government quarters at Fort Totten. 
He was one of two policemen at Belcourt, 
the other being Theodore (Red) Tibbits. 
Gourneau’s title at Belcourt will be chief of 
police, and he will headquarter at the sub- 
agency office, Schunk said. 

Salaries of the policeman and judge will 
be paid by the Bureau. Funds are lacking to 
set up a tribal council at Fort Totten to han- 
dle law enforcement, Schunk explained. 

Non-Indians on the Fort Totten Reserva- 
tion remain under the jurisdiction of Benson 
County, according to Schunk. 

Action by the Bureau of Indian Affairs fol- 
lows a recent announcement in Washington 
by Orme Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, that the Federal Government would 
take over responsibility for law and order. 
He made the statement at a recent hearing 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency in Washington, D. C. 

Lewis claimed there is a serious legal ques- 
tion whether or not the Federal Government 
can take over jurisdiction on the reservation, 
but said he had decided that the responsibil- 
ity for enforcement should be assumed until 
the issue has been decided in court. 

Benson County had assumed jurisdiction 
in 1946 after Congress had ceded it to the 
State. 





[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal of 
March 25, 1955] 
THe LAKE LooKoutT 
Devils Lake may have set some kind of a 
record Tuesday night in the amount of snow 
to fall during a l1-hour period. One inch 
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of new snow fell during the hour befor, 
midnight as the spring’s first snowstorm in. 
vaded the lake region. Remarking that 
the fall was unusually heavy, Earl Hoffman 
the local weatherman, said he didn’t recajj 
that it had ever snowed any harder here. 

Not only law enforcement, but almost 
every other phase of Indian service, has been 
the subject of argument between the State 
of North Dakota and Uncle Sam. The North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission recom. 
mended that the State legislature investi. 
gate the possibility of excluding from the 
State-aid-to-dependent-children. program 
persons who reside in an area not subject to 
State jurisdiction, which would include the 
Indians. In Arizona and New Mexico, home 
of the Navaho-Hopi Indians, 92 percent of 
such aid is borne by the Federal Social Secy- 
rity Administration, which may be in viola- 
tion of the Social Security Act. Now the 
attorney general's office at Bismarck has been 
asked for the legal position of North Dakota 
on the matter. 

Some States also have been receiving per 
pupil payments from Uncle Sam for Indian 
children attending the public schools. John 
Hart, of Rolla, in his recent visit to Wash- 
ington, found considerable support among 
United States Senators for the idea that the 
Federal Government should pay the per 
pupil cost of Indian children in public 
schools. It was not without some embarrass. 
ment to the Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
it was revealed that Uncle Sam already was 
discriminating between States on the ques- 
tion of per capita cost payments. This was 
being done while the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs was seeking to close the Fort Totten 
school and making no provision for educa- 
tion of the Indian children. By failing to 
ask for the necessary appropriations to run 
the school, the Bureau was seeking to trans- 
fer the burden to the State. 

Persons close to the Indian problem in 
North Dakota, and that includes every resi- 
dent of Devils Lake, can hope that justice 
will be forthcoming with regard to reim- 
bursement to the State in the matter of 
Indian services. 





Today’s Challenge to Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the role of public power agencies in 
maintaining an adequate supply of elec- 
tricity to meet our Nation’s energy re- 
quirements was never greater than it is 
today. The leadership of these agencies, 
which are owned by the people they 
serve, in bringing the benefits of low- 
cost power to the farms, homes, and 
business life of the Nation, are well 
known. 

But the present administration’s 
power policies have presented publicly 
owned agencies with new challenges. At 
a recent meeting of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Public Power Association, Mr. Alex 
Radin, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, outlined 
some of the past accomplishments of 
public power agencies. He also discussed 
the problems of the future. I ask con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp portions of the able speech 
delivered by Mr. Radin. 
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There being no objection, the portions 
of the spech were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘opay’s CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC POWER 


(Address by Alex Radin, general manager, 
American Public Power Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented April 25, 1955, at 
annual convention of Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association, Memphis, Tenn.) 

* * . +. . 

Although we are all impressed with the sta- 
tistics showing the increase in employment 
opportunities, the expansion of inductries, 
the higher standard of living, the better farm 
practices, the greater use of electric power, 
and many other benefits of TVA, only those 
who have lived through the TVA experience 
can, I believe, really appreciate what this 
agency has meant to the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. To us, TVA has been more 
than a means for providing a better standard 
of living. TVA lifted the gloom and de- 
pressed attitude from the people of this area, 
and has projected on the horizon a new hope 
for the future. It is in this transformation 
of the spirit of a region that the real sig- 
nificance of TVA lies. And it is for this 
reason that the people of this area fight with 
such bitter determination whenever TVA is 
attacked. Such deep-seated loyalty to a con- 
cept is something which other people of 
other areas often find difficult to understand. 
But we who have lived through the TVA 
experience can well appreciate why we must 
fight to the end for an agency which has 
brought new life and hope to the people of 
the valley. 

In view of this experience, is there any 
wonder why the people of the Tennessee 
Valley have become so aroused against the 
Dixon-Yates contract? For you well know 
that Dixon-Yates is more than a plan which 
ultimately would bring higher electric rates 
to the TVA area. The far greater danger 
from Dixon-Yates is that it is the plan 
which, carried to its ultimate conclusicn, 
would plunge a dagger in the heart of 1VA 

- e . . - 


What I would like to discuss with you this 
afternoon is some of the reasons why Dixon- 
Yates is a matter of such national concern; 
how the philosophy inherent in Dixon-Yates 
is pervading so many other spheres within 
the field of development of our natural re- 
sources, and how this Dixon-Yates philoso- 
phy presents such a challenge today to our 
national welfare. 

During the past few months I have had 
the occasion to speak in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, and Nebraska, and every- 
where I have gone there has been a keen in- 
terest in the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Why this interest in sections so removed 
from TVA? First, I believe, because TVA 
itself is a symbol dear to people all over the 
country, and the many admirers of TVA see 
Dixon-Yates as an opening wedge to the de- 
struction of TVA. 

A second reason why I believe Dixon-Yates 
has become a@ national issue is that it is 
representative of evil principles of Govern- 
ment. The people of the Nation not only 
are rightly suspicious of the secretive man- 
ner in which this contract was negotiated, 
but they also don’t like the fact that the 
execution of this contract has been ordered 
over the objections of independent boards 
such as the TVA and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Moreover, it is bad administrative policy 
to have the Atomic Energy Commission in- 
volved in the first instance in this nefarious 
affair. The Atomic Energy Commission was 
established to build nuclear weapons, pro- 
mote the peacetime utilization of atomic 
energy and to conduct research in the field 
of atomic energy. The Dixon-Yates con- 
tract does not contribute one iota to the 
advancement of any of these purposes. In 
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fact, it is destructive and disruptive of the 
work of the Commission. 

A third reason, in my opinion, why the 
people of America have become so concerned 
about this contract is that the American 
people don’t like monopolies, or great con- 
centrations of power in any form. As a 
result of the revelations of the Federal Trade 
Commission and congressional investiga- 
tions, the American people got their fill of 
monopoly abuses in the late twenties and 
early thirties, and as a result Congress 
adopted the Holding Company Act in 1935. 


I will not go further into the evils of the 
Dixon-Yates contract, for I know that I am 
covering ground that is all too familiar to 
you. But I would like to discuss what I 
would refer to as the Dixon-Yates philoso- 
phy, or, in the context of these times, Dixon- 
Yatesism. For Dixon-Yates is not only bad 
within itself; it is not only a threat to the 
entire TVA area; it is a prototype for ar- 
rangements which are being proposed in 
many other sections of the country. 

I have referred to Dixon-Yates as a philos- 
ophy. What is this underlying philosophy? 
Basically, it is that the national debt can be 
reduced and that it is to the Government's 
advantage if the Government does not sup- 
ply some of its own needs, or the needs of 
the people of the Nation, and instead fills 
those needs by contracting with private 
companies. 

Applied on the local level, the Dixon-Yates 
philosophy would work something like this: 
A city needs an expensive new fire engine 
for its municipal fire department. But the 
city council decides that it could spare itself 
the large expenditure for this piece of equip- 
ment by hiring a private company to come 
in and supply its own fire engine, with its 
own crew, and with the city paying the fire 
company an annual rental. I don’t have to 
cover the obvious and tell you what is wrong 
with this proposition. Certainly no well- 
managed municipal government would ever 
think of entering into such an arrangement. 

Yet, on a larger scale, that is precisely the 
same principle involved in the Dixon-Yates 
contract: The Government avoids the ex- 
penditure of about $90 million for the Fulton 
steam plant, and instead contracts with pri- 
vate power companies for an equivalent 
amount of power. 

On the face of it, the argument may sound 
appealing. All of us want lower taxes; all 
of us want a lower national debt. But the 
argument in favor of the Dixon-Yates con- 
cept falls down in that it is based upon cer- 
tain fallacious assumptions: (1) It doesn’t 
recognize that expenditures for power proj- 
ects are returned in full to the Federal 
Treasury; (2) that Government investments 
in sound natural resource developments cre- 
ate new wealth both for a broad base of pri- 
vate citizens as well as for the Government 
itself; and (3) that over the life of the con- 
tract the costs to the Government far exceed 
those which the Government would bear if 
it built the project in the first instance. 

I have said that the Dixon-Yates philoso- 
phy has pervaded the thinking behind proj- 
ects proposed in other sections of the coun- 
try. Let us examine some specific examples 
of this. 

First, there is the shining example in the 
Pacific Northwest, where the Idaho Power 
Co. has proposed a plan for three small dams 
as a substitute for the Hells Canyon Dam. 
The argument there is that local private 
enterprise is willing to build these dams, so 
why should the Federal Government make 
this expenditure. A familiar argument, for 
it is basically the same as that used in justi- 
fying Dixon-Yates. 

But let us see how it works in reality. 
Yes, the Idaho Power Co. does propose to 
build three small dams. But the Idaho 
Power Co. plan would add prime power at 
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site and at downstream projects of only 

680,000 kilowatts, as compared with 1,124,000 

kilowatts of prime power that would be added 

ad construction of the high Hells Canyon 
am. 

We talk in such big figures these days that 
we might tend to minimize the 444,000 kilo- 
watt differential in these two projects. But 
remember, these 444,000 kilowatts are 
roughly equivalent to the installed capacity 
of Kentucky, Chickamunga, Norris and 
Douglas Dams. And this loss in power will 
be felt year after year, for many scores of 
years into the future. 

And, of course, the Government would not 
lose if it invested money in the high Hells 
Canyon Dam. To the contrary, the funds 
would be repaid in full to the Federal Treas- 
ury, many new jobs would be created and 
the economy of the entire area would be 
improved. 

High Hells Canyon Dam also would pro- 
vide more flood storage, and additional bene- 
fits. But, under the Dixon-Yates philosophy, 
we could forget about this; after all, see 
how much the Government would save by 
not having to build this project in the first 
instance. 

We find this same Dixon-Yates philosophy 
expressed in the Trinity River project in 
California. There, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has proposed a project which would 
have an installed generating capacity of 
233,000 kilowatts. The Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. steps forward, though, and says, in 
effect: “We'll be generous. We will save the 
Government $64,876,000 by installing the 
power features of this project. Then the 
Government only has to spend the money 
to build the dam itself.” 

Sounds like a great scheme. The Govern- 
ment saves money and the national debt is 
reduced. In fact, it is a great scheme—for 
P. G. & E., but not for the Government, and 
not for all the people of the United States— 
for under this bit of Dixon-Yates philosophy 
the Government is left holding the bag with 
the non-profit-making features of the pro]j- 
ect while P. G. & E. takes the cash register. 
This scheme also provides a neat device for 
circumventing the preference clause—a fun- 
damental part of our Federal power market- 
ing program which has resulted in bringing 
the benefits of public power to the largest 
number of people. 

We find the Dixon-Yates philosophy being 
expressed in many other sections of the 
country—in connection with the Niagara 
project, for example—but I will not belabor 
the point by going into the details of these 
projects. 

I do believe it is noteworthy, though, to 
observe that this frame of mind also is 
prevalent in connection with the develop- 
ment of atomic power for peacetime utiliza- 
tion. The philosophy of the present Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other officials is that the Federal Government 
should get out of this field as rapidly as 
possible and that the initiative should now 
be taken by private enterprise. 

No one will quarrel with the fact that 
atomic energy should not be a Government 
monopoly; nor will we argue that private 
enterprise should not be permitted to assist 
in the development and to share in the 
benefits of this new resource. 

But the fact of the matter is that, in our 
eagerness to delegate the responsibility for 
this development to private enterprise, we 
are prematurely trying to ease the Govern- 
ment out of responsibilities it rightfully 
owes to the American people. For it was the 
Federal Government, through the expendi- 
ture of about $13 billion of tax funds, which 
brought into being the peaceful, as well as 
the wartime uses of atomic energy, and the 
Government therefore has an obligation not 
only to bring about the full development of 
this resource for its peacetime utilization 
but to safeguard its investment and prevent 
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the creation of private monopolies upon the 
basis of Government expenditures. 

Is the Government adequately discharging 
these responsibilities? I do not believe so. 
It has been almost a year now since the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was drastically 
revamped upon the pleas of private indus- 
trial groups that they would carry forward 
the progress in this field if some of the re- 
strictions were removed. But now that the 
door has been opened to private enterprise, 
has there been any rush through this door? 


Having seen some of the problems con- 
fronting us in the publicly owned portion of 
the electric industry, I would like to turn 
now to the challenges which lie ahead—for 
all of these problems present challenges for 
the future. 

1. Abundant supply for the future: In my 
estimation, the most important challenge 
facing us in the future is to continue to 
provide more power at lower rates. Pro- 
viding leadership in this regard represents 
one of the great contributions of TVA and 
public power generally to American life, and 
maintaining this leadership is a goal for 
which all of us in public power must con- 
tinually strive. 

- . * e s 

As we face the future, public power must 
continue to show the way to imaginative, 
aggressive planning that will not only an- 
ticipate electric power needs, but will pro- 
vide a reservoir of power that will encourage 
the expanded use of electricity in the home, 
on the farm, in commercial establishments, 
for municipal use, and in the Nation’s fac- 
tories. With a constantly expanding popu- 
lation, and having our eyes fixed on the goal 
of a constantly rising standard of living, we 
cannot afford to stand still. 

2. Atomic energy: Earlier, I have related 
how the Dixon-Yates philosophy has per- 
vaded the development of atomic energy for 
peacetime production of electric power. Just 
as we must break the Dixon-Yates contract 
itself, so also must we break through the 
Dixon-Yates philosophy in developing peace- 
time utilization of atomic power. Only sev- 
eral weeks ago an Official of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission admitted that, proportion- 
ately, our program of developing atomic 
power producing facilities is not proceed- 
ing as rapidly as the British program. 

. 


Nothing would be more fitting than to 
have the Government construct, at the site 
of the Nation’s first atomic energy plant, a 
demonstration power reactor which would 
serve as an electric power yardstick in an 
area which is most notable for serving this 
function. 

3. Development of natural resources: Pub- 
lic power has led the way in providing com- 
prehensive, multi-purpose development of 
our natural resources, and one of the chal- 
lenges facing us in the future is to continue 
to provide leadership in this field. 

2 7 - o e 

The problem facing all Americans in the 
future is not only one of developing these 
resources as rapidly as possible, but insuring 
that such development is not piece-meal. 
This means that we have an obligation to 
prevent the Dixon-Yates philosophy from 
being followed in Hells Canyon, in the Trinity 
River, in the Niagara Falls redevelopment, 
and in all other water resource projects. 

We have no right to short-change future 
generations by permitting short-sighted 
planning or selfish actions today. 

e o - . * 


The record today is clear that the very ex- 
istence of public power is being threatened 
in many sections of the country, and the 
Dixon-Yates contract is but one example and 
@ symbol of a nationwide campaign which is 
being waged by private power interests to 
cripple or eliminate many public power sys- 
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tems. Though the private interests contend 
that their campaign is directed only against 
the Federal power program, the evidence is 
abundant that the municipally owned sys- 
tems, public-utility districts, State-owned 
utilities, and rural electric cooperatives like- 
wise are being subjected to this attack. 


The fact that all levels of public power in 
all sections of the country are being sub- 
jected to this attack makes it more impera- 
tive than ever before that all of us in public 
power—in the Tennessee Valley, in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, in the Northeast, in the 
Southwest, and other sections of the Na- 
tion—work together to protect our common 
interests. 


We must meet this challenge not only by 
constantly improving our own utilities so 
that they are not vulnerable to attack but 
also by exposing this campaign for what it 
is—an effort to destroy the competitive force 
of the publicly and cooperatively owned elec- 
tric utilities. 





Proposed Change in the American 
Electoral System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
* Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
and an editorial, published in the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times of 
March 31, 1955, relating to a proposal to 
change the American electoral system. 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SIMPLICITY OF PLANS To ALTER VOTING SYSTEM 
Is DECEIVING 

WaSHINGTON, March 29.—The presidential 
election system, under which the Republic 
has chosen its leaders for 155 years, is again 
a target in the Congress. At the last count, 
13 proposed amendments to the Constitution 
calling for a change in the election procedure 
had been submitted to the House and Senate. 

The proposals have a deceptively simple 
appeal. In few words, they suggest replacing 
the present method with “direct election by 
the people,” or “division of the electoral votes 
in accordance with the popular vote,” or 
“dividing the electoral vote according to the 
popular vote in each congressional district.” 


Is NOT SPELLED OUT 


The simplicity of the language conceals 
probable far-reaching changes in the election 
procedure, however, and almost certain dilu- 
tion of the intent of the Constitution. The 
present election system is not spelled out in 
the Constitution. It has developed through 
usage, has been hammered out by experience, 
and follows the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent and Vice President will be named by the 
members of the electoral college, the electors. 
The latter are to be chosen in such manner 
as the legislatures of the various States may 
decide. Each State is given a number of 
electors equal to the total of its Representa- 
tives and Senatore in Congress. 

Beginning in 1800, States adopted the 
method of having a slate of electors for each 
accredited presidential candidate, with the 
people of the State to elect one slate of elec- 
tors by a statewide plurality vote. To sim- 
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plify the baliot, certain States print the 
names of the presidential and vice pregj. 
dential candidates on the ballot, and not the 
names of the electors representing them 
Other States have continued printing the 
names of the full slates of electors with Party 
designated, and not the names of the candi. 
dates for President and Vice President. 

In any event, the presidential candidate 
winning a plurality of the popular vote in a 
State—under his own name or through a 
slate of electors representing him—is given 
all of the State’s votes in the electoral co}. 
lege. Every State follows this practice, which 
has become known as the unit rule, or all-or. 
nothing system, of allocating electoral votes, 


UNIT RULE IS TAUGHT 


Most efforts at constitutional amendment 
of the election system have sought to end the 
unit rule. It has been claimed that giving 
all of a State’s electoral votes to one candi. 
date disfranchises the persons who voted 
for the loser, because their candidate had 
nothing to show for his popular votes. 

This argument ignores, of course, the fact 
that in any Presidential election, regardless 
of what system is employed, the persons vot- 
ing for the loser are eventually disfranchised, 

It also has been argued that under the 
unit-rule system a man can be elected Presi- 
dent with fewer popular votes than his oppo- 
nent. This has happened three times in 
the Nation’s history, but not since 1888. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that such 
a situation is possible under any election 
procedure except direct voting for President, 

A direct election system is 1 of the 3 major 
election changes proposed in the legislation 
before Congress. It has little chance of ap- 
proval, however, because by abolishing the 
electoral system entirely, it favors populous 
States. 


SECOND MAJOR CHANGE 


Under the present system, Nevada has 3 
electoral votes for its 2 Senators and 1 Con- 
gressman, giving it one-fifteenth the infiu- 
ence of New York, which has 45 electoral 
votes. In a direct popular vote election, 
New York’s population would give it approxi- 
mately 80 times the influence of Nevada. 

A second major change proposed would 
divide a State’s electoral votes in proportion 
to the popular vote received by the Presi- 
dential candidate in that State. This change, 
known as the Lodge-Gossett plan, would dis- 
solve the physical being of the electoral col- 
lege but retain the present electoral vote rat- 
ing of the States. 

The Lodge-Gossett plan was approved by 
the Senate in 1950, but was overwhelmingly 
rejected by the House. The then Republican 
minority leader, JosePpH W. MarTIN, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, led the opposition, calling the 
proposal a political Pandora's box that would 
encourage splinter parties and could lead to 
the loss of our two-party system of Govern- 
ment. 

The third major change proposed in cur- 
rent legislation is embodied in the Mundt- 
Coudert plan. No proposal uses fewer words 
for what would be a complete facelifting on 
the election system. 

The language of the Mundt-Coudert bill 
says that a State’s “electors * * * shall be 
chosen * * * in the same manner in which 
its Senators and Representatives (for Con- 
gress) are nominated and elected.” 

IT SEEMS EASY 

Superficially it all seems so easy, and in 
accord with democratic processes, even in 
accord with the Constitution, itself. The 
electoral college and the electoral vote sys- 
tem would not be abolished. The only 
change, it would seem, would be to elect the 
electors just as the people elect their Con- 
gressmen and Senators, 

Prof. Ruth C, Silva, of the department of 
political science, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, in a report on the Mundt-Coudert plan 
last year, said the “formula would not have 
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changed the outcome of a single election 
since 1916. In every case, the Mundt- 
Coudert plan would have given the victori- 
ous candidate at least the necessary 266 elec- 
tora] votes.” 

she added that it would make the presi- 
dential elections closer by enlarging the elec- 
toral vote of the defeated candidate. 

Yet the change would be far reaching. The 
Mundt-Coudert plan means that a presiden- 
tial candidate would receive an electoral vote 
for each congressional district he carried. 
The unit rule would be abolished. The only 
advantage in winning a statewide plurality 
would be to obtain the two electoral votes 
represented by the State’s Senators. 


VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE 


In order to receive all of a State’s electoral 
votes, a candidate would have to carry every 
congressional district, a virtual impossibil- 
ity except in the solid South. 

‘Representative Freperic R. Covupert, Jr., 
(Republican, New York), the principal spon- 
sor, has been offering his amendment since 
1949. Since 1953, Senator Kart Munor 
(Republican, South Dakota) has submitted 
a companion bill in the Senate. 

The so-called district system, which the 
Coudert plan proposes, was considered by 
Congress four times in the early 1800’s. Four 
times it was rejected. The origina] States 
voluntarily tried, then abandoned, this 
system, 

Since those early years there have been 
many changes in the voting habits of the 
American people. The Civil War has brought 
a one-party voting tradition to a large area 
of the Nation, the solid South. 

Today, the Mundt-Coudert district system 
would threaten the strong two-party tradi- 
tition, the majority vote and the State au- 
tonomy which are the basic characteristics 
of the form of government that makes this 
Nation a republic. 


MUNDT-COUDERT PLAN SEEN BLOW TO TWwo- 
Parry SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, March 30.—Few will deny 
that, on the whole, the election process in 
the United States has been a model for the 
world. There have been troubles, of course. 
Three times Presidents have been elected 
with fewer popular votes than their oppo- 
nents. But the last such occasion was more 
than 75 years ago. 

The electoral college, men who cast their 
electoral votes in accord with a decision al- 
ready determined by the people, seems an 
outmoded institution. Some States have had 
more “native son” Presidents than others, 
demonstrating, it is said, that some States 
have more than their share of influence in 
the election process. 


SYSTEM SURVIVES 


Minority parties have risen. But they have 
gone, leaving no permanent footprint. 

Despite frailties, the system of 48 State 
contests in the presidential election, with all 
of a State’s electoral votes going to the popu- 
lar vote winner in the State, has survived 
many bitter campaigns and many unexpected 
developments, such as the growth and pre- 
eminence of one party in a large section of 
the Nation, the solid South. 

Nobody has suggested substituting any 
other country’s election system for that in 
the United States. But there have been 
changes proposed from the Congress, all of 
which have been put aside after study. 

The Mundt-Coudert plan would supplant 
the present unit rule by allocating a State’s 
electoral votes under a method known as the 
district system. A candidate for President 
would receive an electoral vote for each con- 
fressional district in which he obtained a 
popular vote plurality. The only reward for 
statewide popular vote victory would be the 
2 electoral votes allotted a State for its 2 
Senators, 
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SEEES EQUALITY 


The district system would, in effect, re- 
Place a 48-State election with four-hundred- 
odd contests, 1 for each congressional dis- 
trict in the Nation. 

Congressman FREDERICK R. CovupERT, Jr., 
Republican, of New York, has said his plan 
would “restore the system as designed by 
the Constitution,” citing Hamilton, Jefferson, 
and Madison to the effect that the district 
system is what the founding fathers had 
in mind. 

“At present, the center of political grav- 
ity rests with the big metropolitan centers,” 
CoupeERrT has stated, “whereas my plan would 
reinstitute equality of election power all over 
the country.” 

The Coudert plan would lessen indeed, the 
impact of metropolitan centers by confin- 
ing their influence to a district or two, and 
a corresponding number of electoral votes, 
instead of letting their weight be felt in 
the statewide, all-or-nothing procedure. 


LIABILITIES LISTED 


In exchange for this improvement, the 
Mundt-Coudert plan offers these liabilities: 

It would encourage one-party voting in 
the South by increasing that section’s influ- 
ence on national elections. 

It would diminish the influence of States 
where there is a balance of political senti- 
ment by dividing their electoral votes. 

It would arbitrarily balance one congres- 
sional district against another, despite great 
disparity in population. 

It would arbitrarily balance one electoral 
vote against another, although one may rep- 
resent four times the popular votes of the 
other. 

It would permit States which elect their 
Congressmen at large to continue the all- 
or-nothing system, while other States 
changed to a district system. 

It would offer minority parties a chance 
to obtain electoral vote recognition, an in- 
ducement to their growth. 


SOUTH BROKE RANKS 


An estimate of the effect of the Mundt- 
Coudert district system on the solid South, 
as contrasted with its effect elsewhere, may 
be had from examining the two most recent 
elections. 

In 1952, the solid South broke ranks as 
never before, except in the campaign of 
1928, and 4 of the 11 States of that region 
gave popular vote pluralities to Eisenhower. 
This gave the Republican 57 electoral votes, 
to 71 for his Democratic opponent, Adlai 
Stevenson, under the present unit rule sys- 
tem. 

In congressional district voting for Mem- 
bers of Congress, the one-party tradition 
had a strong hold in 1952, however. The 
solid South elected only 6 Republicans 
among its 104 Congressmen. 

In Texas, for instance, where the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate received all 24 
electoral votes on the basis of a statewide 
victory, no Republican was elected to Con- 
gress in the 21 districts. 

Prof. Ruth C. Silva, of the department of 
political science, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, writing on the Mundt-Coudert plan 
last year said. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


“It would tend to favor the party which 
failed to carry the State in the popular elec- 
tion. For example: In 1952, the GOP car- 
ried Tennessee but the Democrats would 
have had a margin of one electoral vote. In 
1948, the Democrats carried California and 
Ohio; but the Republicans would have cap- 
tured more electoral votes in each of these 
States. 

“Application of the Mundt-Coudert for- 
mula to the statistics for the last 10 elections 
produces dozens of anomalies similar to these 
examples.” 
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The Mundt-Coudert plan would relegate 
the presidential contest to the district basis. 

Outside the solid South it was another 
story in 1952. 

Three States, Illinois, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, having a more balanced political 
sentiment and with a total electoral vote 
approximately equal to that of the 11 States 
of the solid South, gave statewide pluralities 
to the Republican candidate for President. 
He received all of the electoral votes, 104. 

In their congressional elections, however, 
the three States chose 36 Democrats among 
their 98 Congressmen. 

The 1954 congressional election again de- 
monstrated that the South is strongly one- 
party on a district basis, while elsewhere 
support is more evenly divided. The 11 
Southern States elected 7 Republicans of 106 
Congressmen; the three Northern States of 
Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania chose 
43 Democrats in 98 contests. 


WOULD DIVIDE NORTH 


The net result of the district system would 
be to encourage 1-party domination in the 
South, while emphasizing 2-party division in 
the North. The political advantage of one- 
party unity in the South, while the rest of 
the Nation divided its support, would be 
enormous. 

The present unit rule, using blocs of elec- 
toral votes by States, has enabled the 2- 
party system to withstand the effect of 1- 
party voting as practiced in some sections 
of the country. 

The Mundt-Coudert plan arbitrarily gives 
each district, regardless of voter turnout or 
population, equal voice in the Presidency. 

In some areas, approximately 40,000 per- 
sons go to the polls for each electoral vote 
to which the State is entitled. In Illinois, 


‘an electoral vote represents approximately 


140,000 popular votes. The Mundt-Coudert 
district system permits the 40,000 to cancel 
the wishes of the 140,000. 

Populationwise, the district system bal- 
ances one district against another in the 
presidential election scales, even though a 
congressional district in New York, or some 
other populous area, may contain 20 times 
the population of a district in a sparsely- 
settled area of the Nation. 


DISPARITY IN STATE 


In Massachusetts, there is disparity; the 
10th district, for instance, contains 106,000 
more persons than the seventh. 

Under the Mundt-Coudert plan, however, 
the 1 electoral vote of the seventh district 
would have exactly the influence of the 1 
electoral vote of the 10th district. 

The present unit rule method is not af- 
fected by this unbalance. The vote of one 
person counts no more than the vote of any 
other person in a statewide tabulation. 

There is no provision in the Mundt- 
Coudert plan for applying the district sys- 
tem to the six States that have no congres- 
sional districts. These States elect their 
Congressmen at large—by statewide vote. 

Three other States choose one or more of 
their Congressmen by the at-large method. 

WOULD DIVIDE 39 STATES 


Under the present unit rule method, each 
of the six States that have no congressional 
districts gives all its electoral votes to the 
presidential candidate winning a statewide 
plurality. Under the district system, they 
would continue to do s0, but 39 other States 
would be dividing their influence and voting 
by districts. 

The 3 States which elect 1 or more Con- 
gressmen by the at-large method would be 
forced to operate with two methods—elect-~- 
ing by districts and at large. 

Congressman CoupDerT has claimed the dis- 
trict plan would minimize the influence of 
splinter parties. He has cited the 1948 elec- 
tion in New York, where Henry Wallace’s 
Progressive Party took enough popular votes 
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from Truman to enable Governor Dewey to 
gain a plurality and all the State’s electoral 
votes. 

However, under the unit rule system, the 
record shows that splinter parties do not 
gain a permanent foothold, their real threat. 
The same Progressive Party received 500,000 
votes in New York, alone, in 1948; yet in 
1952 it received fewer than 135,000 votes in 
the entire Nation. 

The Mundt-Coudert plan offers a minority 
or splinter party a chance for electoral vote 
stature, virtually impossible under the pres- 
ent system. By concentrating in a district 
or districts, the Progressives, Socialists, or 
even the Communists might obtain district 
electoral votes. 


ASSUMES CHANGE IN HABITS 


In essence, the Mundt-Coudert plan, like 
the earlier Lodge-Gossett proposal, is based 
on an assumption that American voting 
habits will change. It offers no guaranty 
they will change and no inducement for 
their changing. 

Meanwhile, the effect of the district sys- 
tem advocated by this proposal would be to 
discourage two-party voting. The 16 million 
voters of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York would see their influence canceled out 
in a division of political support; while a 
candidate would come from the 9,000,000- 
vote Solid South with a one-sided electoral 
vote advantage gained with far fewer popu- 
lar votes. 

Under the present system, the possibility 
exists that a President could be elected with 
fewer popular votes than an opponent. Un- 
der the proposed district system, as embodied 
in the Mundt-Coudert method and with the 
present voting habits, such a possibility be- 
comes almost a certainty. With the Mundt- 
Coudert system in effect, it is doubtful that 
the two-party plan of Government in the 
United States would continue to exist. 


—— 


AN UNSOUND PROPOSAL 


For more than a century and a half, the 
two-party political system has given the 
Government of the United States strength 
and stability unequaled by any in the world. 

Yet this system has been under continu- 
Ous attack by lawmakers who, in an effort 
to correct minor defects in the American 
electoral plan, have proposed constitutional 
amendments that would destroy it. 

In the present Congress, 13 amrendments 
have been filed calling for a change in the 
system of electing the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

One of these, the Lodge-Gossett plan, 
would divide the electoral votes of each State 
in proportion to the popular votes received 
by the candidates in the State. In the 1950 
session of Congress, the Lodge-Gossett bill 
was overwhelmingly defeated in the House, 
but it is back again for consideration this 
year. 

The amendment receiving the most serious 
attention in the present Congress is the 
Mundt-Coudert bill. This would abolish the 
unit system under which all of the electoral 
votes of a State are given to the presidential 
candidate who wins a Statewide plurality. It 
would substitute for the present system a 
plan that would treat each congressional 
district as a separate voting unit. It would 
give a presidential candidate an electoral 
vote for each congressional district in which 
he won the popular vote. Only two electoral 
votes in each State would be awarded on 
the basis of a statewide plurality, except in 
the nine States which have congressmen-at- 
large. 

Adoption of this proposal would give an 
advantage to one-party States, and it could 
eliminate Republican Party candidates as 
serious contenders for national elective 
office. The “solid South” would continue to 
give virtually all of its electoral votes to the 
Democratic Party. In the big-population 
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States of the Northeast and Midwest, where 
Republicans have much of their strength, 
the electoral votes would be divided. 

For example, it is inconceivable that either 
party, under the Mundt-Coudert plan, could 
win all the electoral votes in any of the 
heavily-populated States where Republicans 
and Democrats are almost equal in strength, 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ill- 
inois, Michigan, and Massachusetts, to men- 
tion only a few. Under the district system, 
candidates of both parties would get a large 
number of electoral votes in each of these 
States and the margin of victory always 
would be relatively small. Only in the one- 
party Southern States, where the voters are 
overwhelmingly Democratic, would there be 
large electoral margins in favor of one can- 
didate. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal is not a sectional 
issue, for its adoption would be equally dis- 
astrous to all parts of the country. One- 
party control of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government would shake the founda- 
tions of the Republic. State and individual 
rights would be seriously endangered because 
a one-party system tends to produce a more 
dominant national leadership, less responsive 
to trends in public opinion. 

There are many more inequities in the 
Mundt-Coudert plan. It would arbitrarily 
assign one electoral vote to every congres- 
sional district, although there is wide di- 
vergence in their populations. States in 
which all Congressmen are elected at-large 
would retain the unit system because they 
have no congressional districts and their 
electoral votes consequently could not be 
divided under the Mundt-Coudert proposal. 
This amendment also would encourage the 
formation of minority or “splinter” parties 
by increasing their chance to win electoral 
votes. 

These and other undesirable features of 
the Mundt-Coudert plan would weaken, 
rather than strengthen, the national election 
system. The unit electoral method now in 
effect is time-tested and has proved to be a 
fair means of electing a President. It is 
the electoral college, not the electoral system, 
which has become obsolete. 

Congress well might consider an amend- 
ment which would eliminate presidential 
electors, since their formal election of the 
President merely records a decision already 
made by the people. But there should be no 
tampering with the unit electoral system. 
National elections should be decided wholly 
on the basis of statewide pluralities, with 
the winner in each State receiving electoral 
votes equal in number to the State’s congres- 
sional delegation. 


Under the unit electoral system the United 
States has grown and prospered, and the 
rights of free men have been preserved. 
Two-party Government must be continued if 
our great national heritage is to survive. It 
is to the best interests of every American, 
wherever he may live or whatever his party 
preference, that the Mundt-Coudert proposal 
be defeated and the unit electoral system 
retained. 





To Save the Constitution, Pass the 
Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp Broadcast 
No. 17 by Dean Clarence E. Manion en- 
titled “To Save the Constitution, Pass 
the Bricker Amendment.” 

There being no objection, the broad. 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


To SAVE THE CONSTITUTION, PASS THE BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


What is the most important material thing 
in the world today? Electrical energy? 
Medical science? Uranium? More impor- 
tant to the world than all or any of these 
is the Constitution of the United States, 
Splitting and harnessing the atom was a4 
breathtaking turning point in the history of 
physical science, but dividing and harnessing 
man’s civil government into the effective 
checks and restraints of the American con- 
stitutional system was, and still remains, the 
most serviceable and revolutionary achieve- 
ment ever recorded. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the highest peak of human accomplishment. 
When it is destroyed, the cause of human 
freedom will be set back 5,000 years. The 
Constitution is the first and only man-made 
establishment in human history which has 
effectively checked and limited man’s gov- 
ernment in the interest of man’s God-given 
freedom. Under its protection the free 
American people quickly developed the great- 
est material civilization that the world has 
ever seen. Its beneficial effects were so 
obvious that the Constitution was revered 
and venerated by each succeeding American 
generation. 

Nevertheless, the very effectiveness of these 
constitutional restraints upon governmental 
power was a sharp thorn in the side of am- 
bitious political demagogs. It was in their 
political interest to widen the area of gov- 
ernmental activity so that voters could be 
bought with the taxpayers’ money. As one 
of them later expressed it, they wished “to 
tax and tax and spend and spend and elect 
and elect.” Such political opportunists build 
up pressures against the firmness of consti- 
tutional restraints. In time these pressures 
drastically reduced the strength and dimen- 
sions of constitutional protections against 
governmental excesses. 

But extensive and dangerous as it undoubt- 
edly is, this erosion of the Constitution by 
misconstruction and misrepresentation is a 
gradual process. It is far too slow to satisfy 
those who are now determined to merge all 
mankind into that giant monopoly of abso- 
lute power known as world government. 
Even a mangled and misconstrued Consti- 
tution of the United States is a barrier to 
the complete execution of this treasonable 
design. Consequently, the one-worlders de- 
mand quick and conclusive action for the 
complete removal of our Constitution as the 
supreme law of the United States. They 
confidently plan to supplant our Constitu- 
tion with some sort of world charter under 
which we, along with all other people of 
other countries, will be brought into a direct 
line of firm allegiance and complete obedi- 
ence. For convenience, the one-worlders 
propose to approach their ultimate goal 
through preliminary, regional mergers of 
separate nations beginning in the Atlantic 
area. 

Here is a news dispatch from Ottawa, 
Canada, as it appeared in the Kansas City 
Star last December 13th. Here is the quota- 
tion: “Creation of a super Atlantic commu- 
nity agency to merge the economic, defense, 
and foreign policies of the United States with 
other countries, will be recommended to 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Coun- 
cil in Paris this week.” Says the recom- 
mendation: “This is no time for half-hearted 
measures; while welcoming the _ progress 
made toward European union, we believe 
that nothing less than an effectively inte- 
grated Atlantic community will in the end, 
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adequately meet the challenge of the times. 
Defense in today’s terms extends beyond 
military requirements and into the political, 
economic, and cultural aspect of our lives.” 
It calls for #‘the development of NATO as a 
central agency to coordinate the political 
trade and defense policies of the member 
nations. NATO already has authority to 
adopt the proposed program under article 
2, commonly called the Canadian clause, 
which provides for economic development of 
the member countries.” The dispatch con- 
cludes: “Among prominent Americans en- 
dorsing the idea are Harry Truman, Adlai 
stevenson, Gen. George C. Marshall, Norman 
Cousins, Owen J. Roberts, Will L. Clayton, 
Clarence K. Streit, Chester Bowles, Senator 
Humphrey, Senator Kefauver, Senator Leh- 
man, William V. Griffin, Edward Murrow, 
and Elmer Davis.” 

Observe that the proposal for this interna- 
tional merger of our political, economic de- 
fense and foreign policies was to be made, 
not to the American people, or to their Con- 
gress, or to their President, but to the mem- 
pers of the North Atlantic Treaty Council in 
Paris. It is contended that the North At- 
lantic Treaty to which the United States is 
a party, now authorizes the adoption of such 
a program without further reference to the 
constituent individual nations. 

If this interpretation is correct, then the 
fate of the Constitution of the United States 
no longer rests with the people of this coun- 
try or with their Supreme Court but with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Council. This 
situation underscores the seriousness of the 
prevailing legal theory that a treaty between 
the United States and foreign nations super- 
sedes the Constitution and thus becomes the 
supreme law of the land. 


Please recall that the basic purpose of 
our Constitution is to preserve the sovereign 
independence of these United States and to 
provide for their common defense. The Con- 
stitution delicately balances the govern- 
mental relationships and obligations of 
American citizens between the State of their 
residence and the Federal Government. Un- 
der the Constitution, we are thus primarily 
responsible to our State governments for the 
observance of general laws protecting life, 
property, and privacy. We are protected in 
all contacts with both State and Federal 
Government by separate, detailed Bills of 
Rights and numerous other State and Federal 
constitutional provisions. Above all, and 
against both State and Federal Governments, 
we are constitutionally protected against 
violation, by arbitrary governmental action, 
of our liberty and property. This is the 
finely balanced reciprocating area of our 
protection and allegiance that is now alleged 
to have been transferred lock, stock, and 
barrel to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, 

Does it sound somewhat fantastic that this 
radical shift in the area of your personal 
rights and responsibilities could have taken 
place without your prior knowledge and 
consent? The people of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal American States were asked to approve, 
and the people in each State, one after 
another, did approve of our present respon- 
sibility to State and Federal Government 
respectively. This was accomplished, ac- 
cording to the direction of the Constitution 
itself, by the ratification of the Constitution 
by conventions of the people in each of the 
hew “United States.” 

If transfer of part of our allegiance from 
one sovereign to another required such spe- 
cific, separate approval of the American 
people in 1789, what has happened since 
which enables the President, with the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the Senators who hap- 
pen to be present and voting, to make you 
& subject of France, England, Italy, and other 
countries in an international combination 
known as the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation? 
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If such a transfer of your allegiance and 
duty of obedience has been so accom- 
plished—and there is a formidable body of 
law and fact to support the foregoing pub- 
lished contention that it has been, then the 
Constitution of the United States has not 
merely been bypassed, it has been destroyed. 
The one worlders are confidently relying 
upon this alleged treaty supremacy principle 
to sell out our national sovereignty behind 
your back. 

A year ago, I left my post in Washington 
as Chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations in a snowstorm of 
publicity concerning the then pending 
Bricker amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Unofficially, I was told 
repeatedly that my advocacy of the Bricker 
amendment was embarrassing the Presiden- 
tial administration. What I was told offi- 
cially was shorter and more pointed. 

Subsequently, the Bricker amendment 
which was originally coauthored with Sena- 
tor Bricker, of Ohio, and two-thirds of the 
Senate membership, was amended and later 
defeated by the narrow margin of one Senate 
vote. All of the sustained, and sometimes 
frantic opposition of the high Presidential 
Office against this proposal was able to pro- 
duce but one vote more than a mere third 
of the United States Senate. Among those 
who voted to defeat this necessary reinforce- 
ment of our national independence and con- 
stitutional integrity were Senators who were 
persuaded to stultify their previously ex- 
pressed approval of its principle and purpose. 

Why did the Bricker amendment generate 
such bitter opposition? It was a simply 
stated direction that treaties between the 
United States and foreign nations could not 
override the Constitution of the United 
States; that treaties could not automati- 
cally change the internal law of the United 
States, our labor laws, property laws, game 
laws, education laws, traffic laws, crime 
laws, and criminal procedures. The Bricker 
amendment only reaffirmed what the aver- 
age American feels and believes our consti- 
tutional law to be. Unfortunately, that feel- 
ing and belief has recently been shattered by 
decisions of our courts. 

Nobody has stated the present situation 
more clearly than John Foster Dulles, who 
said: “The treatymaking power is an ex- 
traordinary power liable to abuse. Treaties 
make international law and also they make 
domestic law. Under our Constitution, 
treaties become the supreme law of the land. 
They are indeed more supreme than ordi- 
nary laws, for congressional laws are invalid 
if they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty laws can override the Con- 
stitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from Congress and give them 
to the President; they can take powers from 
the State and give them to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to some international body; and 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

Why should the President and Mr. Dulles 
now fight so hard to retain this power to cut 
across the Bill of Rights? Why do they wish 
supreme authority to take powers from the 
States and give them to some international 
body? Specifically, what is it that the 
President and Mr. Dulles plan to do that the 
Bricker amendment will prevent them from 
doing? What undisclosed emergency now 
requires us, in their judgment, to scrap the 
greatest discovery of all history, the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

Have we already surrendered our s0v- 
ereignty in the 10,000 unpublished interna- 
tional agreements to which Mr. Dulles says 
we are now a party? The President and Mr. 
Dulles must answer these questions now be- 
cause Senator BRIcKER has reintroduced his 
proposed amendment in the present Con- 
gress. If we are to regain our national in- 
dependence, retain our sovereignty and pre- 
serve our constitutional freedom, there is a 
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critical necessity for the immediate passage 
of this new Bricker amendment. 

From 1789 until 1953 no President of the 
United States has ever actively interferred 
with a proposal to amend the Constitution, 
& procedure which under the Constitution 
itself, is the exclusive concern of Congress 
and the States. Will the President now re- 
spect this long established precedent or will 
he renew his bitter fight to keep all present 
and future international agreements above 
the restraints of the Constitution? We shall 
soon know the answer. 





Arrest of Polish Underground Leaders 
10 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Dr. 
Jerzy J. Lerski, editorial director of the 
Polish Daily News, a very old newspaper 
printed in Detroit, has sent me 2 tear- 
sheets from his newspaper containing a 
recital of the facts connected with the 
seizure and imprisonment of 16 Polish 
underground leaders by the Communists. 
These Polish patriots were enticed to a 
meeting with their Communist captors 
10 years ago to discuss the future of a 
free Poland. Representations looking to 
the liberation of these men have been 
made by our own State Department with. 
out avail. Because I believe these 2 
articles will be of interest to all Members 
of the Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Reps’ BROKEN PROMISES, TRICKERY LED TO 

ARREST OF UNDERGROUND LEADERS IN POLAND 

10 Years Aco 


(This is the first part of a two-part article 
giving all the details on the arrest and im- 
prisonment of 16 Polish underground leaders 
by the Communists in Russia 10 years ago.) 


On March 29, 1945, the Polish Government 
in London received the following radio mes- 
sage from its plenipotentiary in Poland: 

“On March 28, three ministers and the rep- 
resentatives of political parties proceeded to 
a place fixed for their meeting with General 
Ivanow. 

“No one of these 15 persons has returned, 
and until today none has given a sign of 
life either to us or to their families. 

“Probably they left Pruszkow by cars on 
the 29th of March. We presume that they 
went either to London or to Moscow. It may 
well be that their further negotiations are 
proceeding under duress, or that they have 
been treacherously arrested. We request an 
immediate intervention with the allied gov- 
ernments.” 

The intervention was made. The govern- 
ments of Great Britain and United States 
addressed questions to Moscow and received 
no reply.- On April 11, the British Parlia- 
ment gave expression of its anxiety in a pub- 
lic debate. On May 2, a spokesman of the 
foreign office informed Parliament that no 
explanation from the Soviet Union had yet 
been received. 


A peace conference was opened in San 
Francisco. 
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During this conference, Minister Molotov 
dropped a by-the-way remark that the Polish 
leaders had been arrested on a charge of sub- 
versive activities against the Red army. 

After this statement which caused general 
indignation among the delegates, Ministers 
Eden and Stettinius at once interrupted dis- 
cussions on Poland's future with the Soviet 
delegation and demanded a full explanation. 

On May 11, Mr. Eden made the following 
statement to the press: 

“The list of 16 Poles who were reported 
missing and about whom we made inquiries 
with the Soviet Government over a month 
ago, comprises nearly all leading personali- 
ties of the Polish underground movement. 

“These men have an excellent record in 
anti-German resistance throughout the war. 
Most of them are just the sort of people who 
in our opinion should be consulted on the 
matter of a new government of Poland.” 

On 18th of May, Mr. Stalin stated in his 
interview with a reporter of the London 
Times that the 16 Poles had been arrested 
by Soviet military authorities for subversive 
activity in the rear of the army, and the 
information that they had been invited to 
talks with Soviet representatives, was quite 
untrue. 

Soon afterwards, Tass agency announced 
that the trial of the 16 Poles would be held 
before a military court in Moscow. 

The 16 men captured were: 

1. Leopold Okulicki, brigadier general, 
born 1898, Commander in Chief of the Polish 
Home Army. 

2. Jan Stanislaw Jankowski, born 1882, 
Vice Premier of the Polish Government, for- 
mer parliament deputy and former minister. 

3. Adam Bien, born 1899, member of the 
Home Council of Ministers, former judge, 
leader of the Peasant Party. 

4. Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, born 1882, mem- 
ber of the Home Council of Ministers, for- 
mer parliament deputy, member of the Ex- 
ecutive of the National Party. 

5. Kazimierz Puzak, born 1883, chairman 
of the Council of National Unity, former par- 
liament deputy, member of the authorities 
of the Polish Socialist Party. 

6. Aleksander Zwierzynski, born 1880, for- 
mer chairman of the Council of National 
Unity, former deputy speaker of the parlia- 
ment, member of the Executive of the Na- 
tional Party. 

7. Kazimierz Baginski, born 1890, former 
chairman of the Council of National Unity, 
former parliament deputy, delegate of the 
Peasant Party. 

8. Stanislaw Mierzwa, born 1905, delegate 
of the Peasant Party. 

9. Zbigniew Stypulkowski, born 1904, for- 
mer parliament deputy, delegate of the Na- 
tional Party. 

10. Eugeniusz Czarnowski, born 1904, dele- 
gate of the Democratic Party. 

11. Jozef Chacinski, born 1889, former 
parliament deputy, delegate of the Christian 
Labor Party. 

12. Franciszek Urbanski, born 1891, secre- 
tary of the Council of National Unity, dele- 
gate of the Christian Labor Party. 

13. Stanislaw Michalowski, born 1903, for- 
mer vice mayor of the town of Grudziadz, 
delegate of the Democratic Party. 

14. Kazimierz Kobylanski, born 1892, dele- 
gate of the National Party. 

15. Antoni Pajdak, member of the Home 
Council of Ministers, delegate of Polish So- 
cialist Party. 

16. Jozek Stemmier, born 1892, chairman 
of a Polish educational organization, inter- 
preter of the delegation. 

What were the circumstances of the arrest 
of the 16 Polish leaders? 

At the time when the Soviet troops entered 
Poland, the Polish Government in London 
was still recognized by all the Allies, with 
the exception of the Soviet Union. 

While those troops were moving deeper 
into Polish territory, the agreement at Yalta 
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was signed. This, however, was not immedi- 
ately followed by a withdrawal of official 
recognition from the Polish Government by 
Great Britain, the United States, and other 
Western countries. 

‘The act of withdrawal took place in July, 
i. e., not only after the arrest but also after 
the trial of the 16 Polish leaders. 

In the second phase of the war, the Polish 
Government was only partially resident in 
London. A vice premier and several minis- 
ters, constituting the so-called Home Council 
of Ministers, worked on Polish territory. 

Although they had received their nomina- 
tions from London, they acted under demo- 
cratic control in the form of the Council of 
National Unity, composed of representatives 
of all Polish political parties of the under- 
ground. 

The members of the Home Council of 
Ministers and of the Council of National 
Unity were therefore recognized as legal au- 
thorities of Poland, not only by the Polish 
nation but also by Poland’s Western allies. 

The Soviet Union refused them recogni- 
tion, since she had already prepared a puppet 
body of her own for taking over the rule of 
Poland. 

Having thus no direct relations with the 
Soviet Union, the authorities of Underground 
Poland, in accordance with the point of view 
of the Polish Government in London, looked 
upon the Soviets as “allies of our allies.” 

As long as the Polish territories were under 
German occupation, the Polish Underground 
was giving most useful assistance to the 
Soviet military campaign by sabotage activ- 
ities in the rear of the German armies and 
impeding German operations on the eastern 
front. 

As the Soviet troops progressed towards 
the west, units of the Polish Home Army 
joined forces with them. Such for instance 
was the position during the storming of the 
Polish cities Lwow and Wilno. 

As soon as the cities were taken, however, 
the Soviet army disarmed Polish units, shot 
their commanders, and sent most of the 
soldiers to the depths of Russia, to concen- 
tration camps from which many of them 
have not yet returned. 

The officials of underground administra- 
tion, in charge of counties and districts, were 
instructed by the Home Council of Ministers 
to reveal their identity to the entering Soviet 
troops and to strive toward establishing some 
forms of cooperation with Soviet com- 
manders. All who obeyed the instructions 
were arrested. 

Agents of Soviet intelligence who had 
penetrated the organization of the Polish 
underground administration and army had 
prepared lists of names of underground 
politicians, functionaries, and officers. 

According to these lists, the Soviet au- 
thorities carried out a wide campaign of 
arrests and deportations. 

This action was conducted under the 
orders of the MVD General Ivanov-Sierov— 
a fact still unknown in Poland at that time. 
He is at present chief of security in the 
Soviet Union, appointed Minister after Mal- 
enkov’s downfall. 

The behavior of the Soviet armies in Po- 
land was like that of an army occupying 
enemy territory. 

Mass looting, not only of industrial equip- 
ment but also of private property of the 
population, and—in the western Polish ter- 
ritories—mass raping of women, marked the 
Soviet progress. 

When the Warsaw uprising fell, bringing 
about a complete destruction of the capital 
and the death in action of many of the most 
active underground fighters, the authorities 
of the underground Polish state did not 
interrupt their activities, though these 
became extremely difficult. 

The Home Council of Ministers and the 
Council of National Unity deemed it to be 
their most urgent duty to alieviate the tragic 
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misery of the nation and to work out some 
directives with regard to the internationg) 
situation. They were practically cut og 
from the outside world, and radio communi. 
cation with London did not suffite. 

It was absolutely necessary to talk over 
the problems of future activities and to see, 
the intermediary of the Western Allies for 
an approach to the Soviets. 

It was equally important to protect the 
Polish population and, by means of some 
agreement with the Soviet military authori. 
ties, to obtain for it at least a minimum 
of security. 

Even though the bad will of the Soviets 
was perfectly obvious, and the possible effect 
of an intervention most doubtful, the au. 
thorities of the Polish underground deemed 
it their duty to undertake a last endeavor 
of arranging Polish-Soviet relations on ths 
spot and of making the situation clear to 
the outside world. They felt responsible for 
the fate of Poland and of the Poles. 

In these circumstances, the Soviets took 
initiative. On March 6, 1945, a Guard Colo- 
nel Pimonov wrote to Vice Premier Jan- 
kowski, proposing talks with Colonel-Gen 
eral Ivanov as a representative of the Soviet 
command of the front. 

The talks were to be held “in an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding and trust, 
which would permit taking decisions on most 
important matters and prevent a sharper 
conflict.” 





Wor_p AWAITS INFORMATION ON 16 IMPRISONED 
POLES 


(This is the second of a two-part article 
dealing with the arrest and imprisonment of 
16 Polish underground leaders 10 years ago, 
Last week the United States Government sent 
Russia a note requesting information on the 
16 men. The Russians have as yet failed to 
answer the note.) 


After unofficial negotiations conducted by 
Mr. Jozef Stemmler on the Polish side, and a 
certain Chodkiewicz on the Soviet side, Col- 
onel Pimonovy for the second time gave his 
word of honor as an officer that the Polish 
negotiators would be completely safe. 

Between March 17 and 27, Pimonov had 
further conversations with Vice Premier Jan- 
kowski and prominent leaders of the Polish 
parties. He declared that he spoke on behalf 
of Marshal Zhukov, commander of the front. 
The main topic was the security of the rear 
of the Soviet armies. 

Pimonov stated that the Soviet-promoted 
puppet government in the form of the so- 
called Lublin Committee was unable to guar- 
antee this security, having no support at all 
in the country. He also promised that previ- 
ously arrested leaders of the Polish under- 
ground would be released, and that a Soviet 
plane would be provided to take eight au- 
thorized Polish representatives to London to 
meet the Polish Government. 

Before that, however, an official meeting 
with Marshal Zhukov must be arranged, and 
the marshal would invite the Poles to 4 
luncheon. General Okulicki, commander of 
the Polish Home Army, should also attend 
this lunch. 

Considering the great unrest among the 
Polish population—the Russians said—it was 
absolutely necessary to demonstrate the good 
will of both parties. 

On March 28, 1945, 16 representatives of 
underground Poland arrived in the head- 
quarters of the Soviet high command near 
Pruszkow. 

They were greeted in a most friendly way 
by a large group of higher Soviet officers, 
and for a long time awaited Marshal Zhukov's 
arrival. 

Finally they were informed that the mar- 
shal was expecting them in another nearby 
locality. They were driven to a building in 
Wlochy, occupied by the Soviet MVD. 
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There, they were told again that the 
marshal apologized for a further delay, but 
was yet unable to leave the front. 

On the following morning, a Soviet gen- 
eral declared that Marshal Zhukov could 
not come, but had sent his private plane to 
fetch the Poles. 

They were taken to the airfield of Okecie; 
Soviet generals and colonels bid them a 
hearty farewell. 

The plane landed near the town Ivanovo, 
east of Moscow. From that place, the Polish 
delegates were taken by railway and by cars 
directly to the notorious prison at Lubianka. 

In his press interview on May 18, 19465, 
Stalin stated: “It is not true that the ar- 
rested Poles were invited to negotiate with 
Soviet authorities.” 

During the trial of the 16 men, 1 of the 
accused argued that he had made the jour- 
ney on Marshal Zhukov’s invitation. 

The president of the court, Colonel Gen- 
eral Ulrych, exclaimed: “You have simply 
fallen for an MVD trick,” and burst in jovial 
laughter. 

The Poles imprisoned in the Lubianka 
were subjected to a Soviet investigation last- 
ing 70 days. During that period every one of 
them was subjected to more than a hundred 
questionings and to psychological, and even 
physical, tortures. 

They were accused of most improbable 
crimes, blackmailed with the situation of 
their families; attempts to bribe them with 
promises of wonderful careers were followed 
by threats of death or of life imprisonment 
in a labor camp. 

Details of this investigation were described 
by Zbigniew Stypulkows—one of the pris- 
oners who later succeeded in escaping to the 
West (invitation to Moscow). 

What legal basis did the Soviet law pro- 
vide for the arrest and accusation of the 
kidnaped Poles? 

Article 58 of the Soviet penal code begins 
with the following words: 

“A counterrevolutionary act is an act di- 
rected toward overthrowing, undermining, or 
weakening the authority of the Soviets of 
Workers and Peasants, of the Governments 
of Workers and Peasants of the U. S. S. R., 
or toward undermining or weakening the ex- 
ternal security of the U. S. S. R. and of the 
basic economic, political, and national 
achievements of the proletarian revolution. 

“On the grounds of the international soli- 
darity of interests of all working people, such 
acts are also recognized as counterrevolu- 
tionary if they are directed against any other 
state of the working people, even if this state 
does not belong to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialists Republics.” 

And article 16 of the same code says: “If 
a specific, socially dangerous, act is not di- 
rectly covered by this code, then the basis 
and extent of responsibility arising from it 
shall be determined in a proper way in ac- 
cordance with the articles of this code which 
concern a crime most similar to it in its 
kind.” 

On the grounds of these two articles, every 
act committed anywhere on earth, at any 
time, by a citizen of any country of the 
world, may be recognized by a Soviet court 
of justice as a crime, and may be judged 
and punished even by the “highest measure 
of social defense,” with death. 

A Soviet court of justice, holding such 
power in its hands, does not have to prove 
any real crimes; it only seeks for some addi- 
tional accusations which may be of greatest 
propaganda value at a given moment. 

Following this interpretation of the law, 
the Soviet indictment drawn against the 
leader of underground Poland we based on 
the factual state of affairs described in the 
following way: 

“During the German occupation of the 
territories of Poland, Lithuania and of west- 
ern districts of Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
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the Polish emigre government formed an un- 
derground military organization named the 
Home Army. * * * 

“The activities of this illegal organization 
were conducted by the accused Okulicki, to- 
gether with Jankowski using the title of a 
president of the underground Council of 
Ministers, and with its ministers. 

“Simultaneously, an illegal organization 
under the name of Council of National Unity 
‘was set up and acted on the Polish terri- 
tory; this was headed by Puzak, general sec- 
retary of the Polish Socialist Party.” 

Thus, the Russians who during the years 
1941-43 had recognized the Polish Govern- 
ment in London, now came to consider the 
activity of the part of this government re- 
siding in Poland, as criminal—even though 
it had place under German occupation. 

This was the third occasion on which they 
accepted a point of view fuily concordant 
with that of the Nazis. The first occasion 
had been in 1939, when they joined in the 
German aggression of Poland, by an attack 
from the east, and later partitioned Polish 
territories in full agreement with the Nazis. 

The second time came in 1944 when they 
made it impossible for the Western Allies 
to succour the Warsaw rising and thus helped 
the Germans to squash it. 

Now, on the third occasion, they publicly 
endorsed the Hitlerite conception of legality 
and illegality with regard to Poland. 

Having recognized the activity of the 
Polish underground state as criminal, the 
Soviet prosecution did not have to add much 
to its accusation. 

Some charges were added, however: that 
of sabotage in the rear of the Soviet Army, 
and even of the intention to oppose the 
Soviets in complicity with the Germans. 

The case was tried by the military col- 
legium of the highest court of justice of the 
U. S. S. R. presided over by Colonel General 
Ulrych who had gained a wide reputation 
in the prewar show trials connected with 
mass purges within the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Major General Afanasiev, military prose- 
cutor general, and the prosecutor, Rudenko, 
at present attorney general of the U.S. S. R., 
acted for the prosecution. 


A large number of arrested Polish people 
were brought from Soviet prisons to testify 
as witnesses. Testimony of witnesses called 
by some of the accused, was not admitted. 

The trial was conducted in the usual at- 
mosphere of Soviet court procedure, with 
prosecutors using offensive and malicious 
language, and official witnesses giving damn- 
ing evidence against the accused. 

A certain snag in the traditional routine 
was, that one of the accused (Stypulkowski) 
refused to plead guilty; it is doubtful, how- 
ever, if this was of any consequence, since 
the sentence had bee determined before- 
hand. 

As the trial of 16 Poles provoked a great 
stir everywhere in the world, and was taking 
place in a period when negotiations with 
the Western Allies had not yet been con- 
cluded, it was decided to impose European 
penalties, which would be considered as 
rather mild in Soviet conditions. Prosecutor 
Afanasiev explained this decision in the fol- 
lowing way: 

“Since we have victoriously completed the 
most just of all just wars, and the enemy has 
been trampled in the dust, people like these 
criminals here are no longer so dangerous 
that a penalty of shooting would have to be 
imposed on them.” 

The court issued its sentence after 3 days’ 
procedure. Four of the accused were pro- 
nounced guilty of inimical activity in the 
rear of the Soviet Army, of planning to form 
a Polish-German military bloc against the 
Soviet Union, and of spying for foreign 
powers, 
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Eight were pronounced guilty of having 
failed to report these inimical activities to 
the Soviet authorities. 

Three of the accused, who had pleaded 
guilty under the threat of a death sentence 
were released. The case of one who had 
fallen seriously ill under investigation was 
executed. 

Individual sentences were: Gen. L. Oku- 
licki, 10 years imprisonment; Vice Premier 
A. S. Jankowski, 8 years; ministers: A. Bien 
and S. Jasiukowicz, each 5 years; Chairman 
A. Puzak, 18 months; Deputy Speaker A. 
Zwierzynski, 8 months; Parliament Deputy 
K. Baginski, 18 months; Deputies I. Chacin- 
ski, A. Czarnowski, S. Mierzwa, S. Stypul- 
kowski, and F. Urbanski, each to 4 months; 
K. Kobylanski, S. Michalowski, and J. 
Stemmler were released. 

The period of sentence ran from the day 
of the arrests. 

A. Pajdak who was tried separately out of 
court was sentenced to 3 years. 

The sentences indicate that General Oku- 
licki, whose sentence was the longest should 
have been free the 28th of March, 1955, and 
all others should have regained their free- 
dom much earlier. What is the real state of 
affairs? 

Okulicki, Jankowski, Jasiukowicz, and 
Pajdak have not returned to Poland and 
their fate is unknown. Their families have 
no news from them and do not even know 
whether the men are still alive. 

Bien, allegedly, came back to Poland a 
short time ago. ‘ 

Puzak and Mierzwa were released, but after 
their return to Poland they were again ar- 
rested and sentenced to long-term imprison- 
ment. Both have since died in prison. 

Czarnowski, Urbanski, and Chacinski all 
died after returning to Poland, in conse- 
quence of the sufferings they had undergone 
while in Soviet hands. 

Michalowski and Kobylanski, after return- 
ing to Poland, were arrested and sentenced 
to long terms in prison. 

Baginski, after serving several years’ prison 
in Poland and Stypulkowski, succeeded in 
escaping to the West. 

Zwierzynski and Stemmler (interpreter of 
the Polish delegation) live in Poland and 
probably are free. 

In short, out of the 16 arrested Poles, 5 are 
dead, the fate of 4 is unknown, 2 are in 
prison, 3 are free in Poland, and 2 in the 
West. 

Such was the practical result of an at- 
tempt at arranging relationships with the 
Soviet Union in an atmosphere “of mutual 
understanding and trust” to which the Poles 
were so warmly encouraged by their Western 
Allies. 

On the 10th anniversary of the arrest of 
16 leaders of underground Poland, the Polish 
people request that the Governments and 
nations of the free world give their full sup- 
port to the following demands: 

1. That the present fate of Okulicki, Jan- 
kowski, Jasiukowicz, and Pajdak, missing 
somewhere in the Soviet Union, be made 
known; 

2. That those among them who are still 
alive be set free without delay; 

3. That Kobylanski and Michalowski, im- 
prisoned in Poland, be released. 

General Okulicki, Ministers Jankowski, 
Jasiukowicz, and Padjak, and all others were 
either members of the recognized Allied Gov- 
ernment of Poland or fought under its orders 
in the time when the entire free world was 
engaged in a deadly struggle with nazism. 

If Allied nations were unable to bring 
them a political support, let them now ex- 
tend a purely humanitarian help to prevent 
at least further sufferings. 

This is a moral obligation, for the execu- 
tion of which existing international law pro- 
vides a formal basis. 
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To Restore Home Rule in America, Pass 
the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Broadcast 
No. 18 in the series of weekly radio pro- 
grams of Dean Clarence E.Manion. The 
title of the broadcast is “To Restore 
Home Rule to America, Pass the Bricker 
Amendment.” 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To ResTorRE HOME RULE TO AMERICA, PASS THE 
BricKER AMENDMENT 


Have you ever read this provision in the 
Constitution of the United States? Listen 
to it: “Any power which is not conferred 
upon the President by this Constitution, or 
which this Constitution denies to him, may, 
nevertheless, be freely exercised by the Presi- 
dent if the exercise of such power is author- 
ized by the terms of any international agree- 
ment to which the United States is a party.” 
By this provision the President of the United 
States is given power to do anything which 
any international agreement directs him to 
do, Constitutional restraints to the contrary 
nctwithstanding. 

Are you startled? You have never seen 
this provision in our Constitution? Of 
course you haven’t seen it because it isn’t 
there. The inclusion of such language by 
the Founding Fathers would have made 
ridiculous shambles of their whole historic, 
earefully contrived effort. Their purpose 
was strictly to limit the power of every officer, 
department, and division of Government, in 
the overall interest of your personal liberty. 
The Constitution does not give the President 
the power to do whatever an international 
agreement directs him to do—far from it. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Pres- 
ident has that power now. Furthermore, 
pursuant to the direction of international 
agreements, President Eisenhower and his 
immediate predecessors have acted upon the 
authority of international agreements to do 
what the Constitution forbids. 

Last April, on the floor of the British House 
of Commons, Mr. Churchill disclosed that 
President Roosevelt had entered into a secret, 
but nevertheless binding agreement with 
Great Britain, whereby that country was 
given a continuing veto over the use of our 
atomic weapons in the execution of our in- 
ternational policies. Mr. Churchill insists 
that the agreement is still binding. In 
the Korean War, pursuant to international 
agreements, President Truman put American 
forces into battle at the disposal and direc- 
tion of an international authority which in- 
cluded Soviet Russia, in spite of the fact that 
Congress had not then and has not yet 
exercised its exclusive Constitutional power 
to declare war in Korea. 

At a press conference last March 16, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles stated that under the 
North Atlantic Alliance, as well as under the 
Rio Pact, President Eisenhower now has the 
right to put the country into war without 
consulting Congress. 

Pursuant to the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty, ratified during the first year of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration (July 15, 
1953), American military servicemen now 
stationed in foreign countries are stripped 
of their established American constitutional 
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and legal rights. By the terms of this 
vicious and unprecedented agreement, these 
soldiers are subjected to the laws of France, 
Turkey, Japan, or of any one of a score of 
countries in which American boys are now 
stationed around the world. Uncounted 
numbers of them are presently languishing 
in foreign jails, after conviction in unfamil- 
iar foreign tribunals of violating curious and 
often cruel laws of the faraway places that 
Uncle Sam drafted these American young- 
sters to defend. Under this treaty the sol- 
dier’s only recourse is a difficult diplomatic 
appeal through the American State Depart- 
ment, whose Foreign Service civilian employ- 
ees, by the way, still enjoy all the constitu- 
tional protections which have been taken 
away from our soldiers. 

How did the President acquire this treaty 
power which the Constitution denies to him? 
Years ago Justice Charles Evans Hughes truly 
said that, in the last analysis, “The Con- 
stitution is what the Judges say it is.” Fif- 
teen years ago the Supreme Court Judges 
said, in effect (U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corpo- 
ration (299 U.S. 304) ), that the treaty power 
is separate, apart, and above the Constitu- 
tion; that the treaty power of the United 
States was inherited from the King of Eng- 
land and may be exercised to the same extent 
that it is exercised by other governments of 
the world. In this spirit the Supreme Court 
has never declared a treaty to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

A college professor who is reliably reputed 
to be President Eisenhower's top adviser on 
constitutional procedures, has written this: 
“The question whether the United States 
should enter an international organization 
* * * and of what pledges it should give 
* * * is one which the appropriate agencies 
of the National Government are free to de- 
cide * * * substantially unfettered by con- 
stitutional limitations of any kind.” (Edward 
8. Corwin, the Constitution and World Or- 
ganization, 1944, p. 30.) 

The Supreme Court has decided that the 
doctrine of treaty supremacy over the Con- 
stitution applies equally to private agree- 
ments between the President and foreign 
nations. Such binding agreements may be 
entirely secret, like Churchill’s agreement 
with President Roosevelt giving Britain a 
veto on the use of our atomic weapons 
(United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203) ). 


This brings us back to where we started. 
Thus, the Constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding, treaties, and/or secret inter- 
national agreements, can and do give the 
President the power to do things which the 
Constitution forbids him to do. Let us take 
@ practical example. Even in a war emer- 
gency, no President may constitutionally 
establish price, rent, manpower, and wage 
controls throughout the United States. In 
normal times these matters are within the 
area of powers reserved to the individual 
States under the 10th article of the Bill of 
Rights. These subjects are brought within 
the war powers of Congress; however, when 
the Nation is engaged in, or threatened with, 
hostilities. In such a war emergency Con- 
gress may confer upon the President power 
to control these things within congression- 
ally prescribed limitations. 


But let us suppose that in time of peace, 
the President agrees with Canada that he 
will immediately impose such economic con- 
trols throughout the United States. Such 
an agreement automatically becomes bind- 
ing upon every employer, employee, landlord, 
producer, and merchant throughout this 
country, war or no war, the Constitution to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In the same 
way, by international agreement, the Presi- 
dent could outlaw ownership of certain types 
of property, atomic materials, for instance, 
and authorize an international police force 
to search for them in your home without a 
warrant. In like manner, the President, in 
concert with some foreign government or 
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governments, could establish uniform game 
laws, labor laws (including the closed or 
open union shop), crop controls, fluoridation 
of all drinking water, a common educationa] 
curriculum, speed and weight limits on the 
highways or anything else that he and the 
foreign ministers thought good for you ang 
the country. 

If, as the courts now declare, our Presi- 
dents have always had this extraordinary 
treaty power, why have we waited so long 
to get excited about it? The answer is the 
United Nations Charter. 

At the time the Constitution was written, 
and for much more than 100 years thereafter, 
treaties were simply contracts between na- 
tions concerning international matters, such 
as war, peace, boundary lines, oceanic fish- 
ing rights, navy ratios and so forth. In 
our generation however, treaties began to be 
used to arrange the relationships, not from 
government to government merely, but be- 
tween a government and its own subjects. 

Treaties, in other words, became the in- 
struments by which one country reformed 
the economic, political or social conditions 
within another country. Treaties thus be- 
gan to be used to modify the internal laws 
of a country, including the internal laws of 
the United States. This drive for internal 
reform through treaties, is a prime principle 
of the United Nations Charter and the execu- 
tion of that principle has been the chief, if 
not the exclusive accomplishment of the 
United Nations organization since its incep- 
tion. 

For instance there is now a treaty, signed 
by many countries, including the United 
States, and pending ratification by the 
United States Senate, which is known as the 
Genocide Pact. This treaty coins an en- 
tirely new international crime called geno- 
cide, that is group-killing. But, according 
to this pending treaty, it is not necessary to 
kill a group of people in order to be guilty 
of genocide. You may be guilty if you cause 
serious mental or bodily harm to members 
or a member of a national, racial or relig- 
ious group—-; or if you conspier with others 
to do so; or attempt to do so even if you 
fail. Persons charged with genocide may be 
tried by such international penal tribunal 
as may have been accepted by the nations 
who are parties to the agreement. 

Now stop and think for a moment. Every 
injured party in every criminal proceeding 
in the United States is certainly a member 
of some national, racial, or religious group. 
Thus, if we adopt the Genocide Pact, prac- 
tically every criminal case now on the court 
dockets in this country becomes automati- 
cally transferable to an international tribu- 
nal. There, like our soldiers under the 
NATO Forces Treaty, the accused could be 
tried without a jury or any of the safeguards 
with which our Federal and State constitu- 
tions now protect every person accused of 
crime within the limits of the United States. 

Stripped to its revealing bones, the Geno- 
cide Pact is disclosed as a scheme to liqui- 
date our Bill of Rights, along with the in- 
herent jurisdiction of our American courts 
in any case where racial or religious prejudice 
or Communist-inspired class hatred moves 
into an American legal proceeding. At the 
present time the Genocide Pact is in the 
files of the Senate Judiciary Committee. By 
Senate ratification or Executive action it 
may become the supreme law of the land be- 
fore you know it. 

Another sideshow of the U.N. is the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which has 
ground out more than 100 socialistic conven- 
tions which would radically change our 1a- 
bor, insurance, agricultural, and other Amer- 
ican laws the minute they are ratified by the 
United States Senate. Discussion of the rev- 
olutionary United Nations Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, paraphrased from the so-called 
constitution of Soviet Russia, will have 
be deferred until another time. 
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What does all this add up to? It adds up 
to a critical, urgent need for a positive cor- 
rective, constitutional amendment. Aided 
py the American Bar Association and encour- 
aged by the repeated approving resolutions 
of the American Legion and more than 100 
other patriotic organizations, Senator JoHN 
Bricker, of Ohio, has been pushing for such 
a corrective amendment for years. The 
principle of his reform was defeated by the 
narrow margin of one vote short of the nec- 
essary two-thirds in the United States Sen- 
ate last year. Only the shameless unprece- 
dented pressure of the White House, brand- 
ishing the power and prestige of a then new 
and popular President prevented the Bricker 
amendment from sweeping through both 
Houses of Congress and from there to certain 
and prompt ratification by the States of the 
Union. 

Why should any President of the United 
States, by agreement with a foreign gov- 
ernment, acquire power over you which the 
Constitution forbids the President to exer- 
cise by himself? In effect, this subjects you 
to the control of unconstitutional legislation 
passed by foreign governments. All provi- 
sions of the pending Bricker amendment are 
vitally important but here is the section nec- 
essary to restore home rule to America: 

SECTION 2: “A treaty or other international 
agreement shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation valid in the absence of international 
agreements.” 

In the critical interest of our national in- 
dependence and your time-honored consti- 
tutional rights this langauge must be added 
to the Constitution right now. Don’t permit 
any internationalist to doubletalk you out 
of it. 





Export of Scrap Iron and Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
whatever may be the intentions, some 
of our shortsighted policies are actually 
helping Soviet Russia. There seems to 
be considerable confusion between the 
Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of State over the matter of the 
export of scrap iron from the United 
States. I do not think it is too much to 
ask that the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of State pass 1 or 
2 resolutions, first, that they are part 
of the same Government; and, second, 
that it might be well, since they might 
agree that they are part of the same 
Government, to have a uniform policy 
on a matter which affects our foreign 
trade and foreign policy. 

Our domestic steel industry is trying 
to compel Western Europe to buy semi- 
finished steel or finished steel. They 
are trying to prohibit export of scrap 
iron and seem to have the blessing of the 
Department of Commerce in doing so. 
As a@ result, they are unknowingly or 
otherwise providing Russia with a pow- 
erful lever to force Western Europe to 
Ship copper to them, despite the free 
world shortage of copper and the fact 
that it is a strategic material badly 
needed in Russia. 
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T respectfully suggest it is time for the 
White House to take a look at conflicting 
viewpoints between the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce 
on this issue, and establish an American 
policy that takes into account what Rus- 
sia is doing to take advantage of the 
present situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix, an 
article from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of Wednesday, April 13, telling 
of a talk on this situation by Eliot Jane- 
way, a recognized authority on economic 
research. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Scrap Export IMPASSE SEEN AIDING RussIa— 
Revs GETTING COPPER IN DEAL WITH Bair- 
AIN, ECONOMIST REPORTS 
The probiem of export of scrap iron and 

steel to Europe is tied in with Russian pro- 

curement of copper and presents a knotty 
problem to the administration in Washing- 
ton, in the opinion of a New York economist. 

Eliot Janeway, of New York, editor of 
Janeway’s Memos, an economic service to 
business, was in Pittsburgh last night to 
address the advance management group of 
the School of Industrial Administration of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Webster 
Hall Hotel. 

DECISION UP TO WHITE HOUSE 

Many of the ideas discussed with a re- 
porter were touched upon in the economist’s 
address. 

It is his opinion that the White House will 
have to decide the question of whether un- 
restricted scrap exports to Europe shall be 
permitted. At present, there is a trickle of 
scrap exports under license. 

The State Department has decided there 
is no scrap shortage in the United States, 
while the Commerce Department is in the 
corner of steel producers, who wish scrap 
exports to be prohibited. The steel indus- 


try says, in effect, that if Europe needs metals, 


it should buy semi-finished or finished steel. 
RUSSIA SHIPPING TO ENGLAND 


During the impasse, according to Jane- 
way, Russia is shipping pig iron to England 
at a delivered price slightly under the de- 
livered price of American steel scrap there. 
As part of the pig iron deal, there is a reci- 
procity arrangement, he said, whereby Eng- 
land supplies Russia with badly needed 
copper. 

Janeway said that the decision on larger 
scrap steel exports should be made on a 
basis of the least cost to the American econ- 
omy. In any event, he is in favor of per- 
mitting scrap exports only if the steel made 
from it is used by Western Europe for de- 
fense purposes, 





The Bill of Rights and the Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp broadcast 
No. 19 in Dean Manion’s series of weekly 
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radio programs. The title of the broad- 
cast is “To Protect the Bill of Rights, 
Pass the Bricker Amendment.” 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

To PROTECT THE Brut or RIGHTS, PASS THE 
BricKer AMENDMENT 

In one respect, Mr. John Foster Dulles 

was wrong when he said that treaties be- 


‘tween the United States and foreign nations 


can cut across the rights given to the people 
by their constitutional Bill of Rights. In 
this statement Mr. Dulles was correct about 
the devastating effect of treaties, but he was 
wrong about the Bill of Rights. In the 
United States, rights are not given to the 
people by our constitutional Bill of Rights. 
Neither the Constitution of the United 
States in general, nor its Bill of Rights in 
particular, gives us any right whatsoever. 
Our Constitution is not a giver of rights. It 
is merely a protection for those natural 
rights which come to each man from his 
Creator. 

With the first heart-beat of the new 
American Republic, our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed that to secure, that is, 
to protect and safeguard these God-given 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. Thus the entire 
constitutional structure of American Gov- 
ernment is merely the people’s agent—or 
their servant in other words—for the pro- 
tection of God’s gifts. In it’s origin, opera- 
tion, and object our American constitutional 
system is not the source, but the shield of 
our rights. 

From other things that he has said and 
written, I am sure that Mr. John Foster 
Dulles appreciates this distinction. I am 
therefore confident that his characterization 
of the Bill of Rights in his now famous quo- 
tation was a mere slip of tongue, pen, or 
both. Nevertheless, it was and is a very im- 
portant slip. It is particularly important in 
a discussion concerning the effect of inter- 
national treaties upon the internal law of 
the United States. 

Ours is now one of the very few servant 
governments in the world. Elsewhere, gov- 
ernment is not the servant but the master 
of its citizens. Outside of the United States, 
both east and west of the Iron Curtain, a 
personal right is something that govern- 
ment grants, but always subject to imme- 
diate withdrawal at the government’s su- 
preme will. 

Let us take personal liberty as an instance. 
Philosophically, personal liberty is your right 
to do what you ought to do. Like all other 
rights, liberty is a moral claim. Thus, mor- 
ally, you are never at liberty to perform 
any act which would violate the moral rights 
of your neighbor, whether the Government 
prohibits such an act or not. But only inci- 
dentally are treaties moral or immoral. For 
practical purposes, they are binding, legal 
obligations. If a treaty affects your personal 
conduct, you must obey it or go to jail. Let 
us therefore consider liberty in its practical 
aspect, with conscience, philosophy and the- 
ology to one side. Hereafter when I refer to 
liberty, I am talking about things you may 
do without violating valid, criminal laws. 

Practically everywhere outside of the 
United States, personal liberty is merely 
what the government permits the citizens 
to do. In this country, on the contrary, 
liberty is something that the Constitution 
prevents government from doing to the citi- 
zen. Here, liberty takes the form of a posi- 
tive enforceable limitation upon government. 
Elsewhere in the world, liberty, like other 
personal rights and immunities, is a grant 
or permission which the subject gets from 
his government. It is obvious therefore, 
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that when the United States makes treaties 
with foreign governments on the subject of 
personal] liberty and other human rights, the 
United States and the involved foreign gov- 
ernments are not talking the same political 
or legal language. Mr. Dulles truly said that 
such treaties may cut across our Bill of 
Rights. In doing so, they would effectively 
turn our time-honored concept of liberty 
inside out, and release American Govern- 
ment thereafter to do whatever it pleases. 

A graphic example of this danger to our 
liberty-protecting constitutional system is 
the so-called International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights. For the past 7 years in more 
than 450 meetings, the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights has been debating 
and drafting this involved piece of inter- 
national legislation. When and if it is ac- 
cepted as a treaty by the United States, this 
covenant, so-called, will affect every citizen 
of this country as directly as a stop-light 
at his local street intersection. To supplant 
our constitutional Bill of Rights, which is 
concisely expressed in just 462 words, the 
pending international covenant now em- 
ploys approximately 10,000 words. Here are 
some of its provisions: 

“The states parties to the Covenant recog- 
nize: * * * the fundamental right of every- 
one to the opportunity, if he so desires, to 
gain his living by work which he fully 
accepts” (A, pt. 3, art. 6); “the right of every- 
one to social security” (A, pt. 3, art 9); “the 
right of everyone to adequate food, clothing, 
and housing” (A, pt. 3, art 11); the right “to 
the highest attainable standard of health” 
(A pt. 3, art. 13); the right “to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion’’ but, note 
this, “freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs may be subject to such limitations 
as are prescribed by law” (B, pt. 3, art. 18). 

The right to “hold opinions” and the right 
to “freedom of expression” are also recog- 
nized but, as is the case with all rights de- 
scribed in the Covenant, opinion and free 
expression are subject to such restrictions 
“as are provided by law” (B, pt. 3, art. 19). 
Freedom of association in trade unions is 
recognized too, but this, says the Covenant, 
“shall not prevent the imposition of lawful 
restrictions on the exercise of this right by 
members of the armed forces or the police” 
(B, pt. 3, art. 21). 

These quotations are typical of the whole 
involved and bulky document. They illus- 
trate the international, as distinguished from 
the American concept of human rights, 
namely, that these international rights are 
bestowed by the respective governments and 
that in every instance they are subject to 
restriction or extinction by governmental 
regulations. 

The difference between this international 
concept and our tried and true American 
formula can be seen by a glance at standard 
provisions of our own Federal Bill of Rights. 
Listen to our article 1, for instance: “‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or of the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble” (amendment 
1, Constitution of the United States). Ob- 
serve that these important rights are not 
simply “declared,” but are spelled out in 
terms of restrictions upon governmental 
action. 

Now from article IV: “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion and particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the person or thing to 
be seized” (amendment IV, Constitution of 
the United States). Here is no mere dec- 
laration of the right of privacy, but a posi- 
tive restraint upon the power of the police, 
the courts, and the legislatures. 
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Listen to this typical companion piece 
from the Bill of Rights in the Indiana con- . 
stitution: “No law shall, in any case what- 
soever, control the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious opinions or interfere with 
the rights of conscience” (art. 1, sec. 3, 
Indiana constitution). Here is another In- 
diana provision: “No man’s particular serv- 
ices shall be demanded without just com- 
pensation. No man’s property shall be 
taken by law without just compensation” 
(art. 1, sec. 1, Indiana constitution). 

These citations illustrate the pattern of 
all American constitutions, State and Fed- 
eral. Everywhere our rights are set forth 
in terhis of specific firm restrictions upon 
the government, which every American can 
personally enforce in the courts. American 
history demonstrates that such unequivocal 
restrictions upon government are the only 
practical definitions of human rights. 

Blasting the internationalist concept of 
government as the giver of rights is this 
article [IX of our Federal Bill of Rights: “The 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
Parage others retained by the people” 
(amendment IX, Constitution of the United 
States). 

Then finally comes article X. As a protec- 
tion for these retained and reserved rights 
against possible concentration of govern- 
mental power, this is the most important 
section of the entire Bill of Rights: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people” (amendment X, Con- 
stitution of the United States). 

Against this effective protection for human 
rights in terms of strictly limited govern- 
ment, the international covenant now looms 
up as a dangerous and threatening menace. 
The covenant is a vital part of a well- 
financed, diabolically determined drive to 
eink our singular constitutional system in 
a mad merger with Old World despotism. 
The genocide pact, bad as it undoubtedly 
is, becomes relatively harmless when com- 
pared with the despotic ramifications of this 
10,000-word International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights. The genocide pact would 
change our constitutional system in a lim- 
ited number of instances, but our adoption 
of the international covenant would destroy 
our basic constitutional concept of unalien- 
able God-given liberty. 

In direct defiance of our own States rights 
article which was my last quotation, the 
Human Rights Commission has recently in- 
serted this in their covenant: “The provi- 
sions of the covenant shall extend to all 
parts of federal states without any limi- 
tations or exceptions” (B. art. 52). And, 
during March of 1954, after years of con- 
sideration, the international Commission, by 
a vote of 12 to 2, defeated a motion by the 
United States representative that the cove- 
nant recognize the right of an individual to 
own property. 

What is the sense of our lavish outlays of 
men and money to stop the spread of com- 
munism in Europe and Asia if we are to per- 
mit our Constitution to be rewritten by a 
commission which votes 12 to 2 against the 
right to private property? This interna- 
tional body refuses to recognize your per- 
sonal ownership of your home or your auto- 
mobile. Once it is ratified, this vicious 
treaty will transform our land of the free 
into a home for the slave. And make no 
mistake about it, this treaty will be ratified 
unless you wake up and act. Because of pre- 
vailing judicial constructions by which 
treaties supercede the Constitution, the 
whole flank of our time-honored American 
freedom is now exposed to imminent destruc- 
tion. Not merely the International Cove- 
nant and the Genocide Pact but literally 
thousands of international agreements now 
in effect, in the works, or awaiting ratifica- 
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tion by the Senate will wreck our form of 
government and wipe out the last shred of 
protection for your God-given liberty. 

To protect our constitutional system 
against existing and pending treaties we 
meed the Bricker amendment now. That 
necessary protection was denied us last year 
because the internationalists and one. 
worlders were more active and influential in 
Washington than you were. It will be de. 
feated again unless you decide to pass it. 

Two hundred dedicated patriots in every 
congressional district of the United States 
can push this protection through the pres. 
ent Congress and insure its prompt ratifica. 
tion by the States. Are there 200 patriots in 
your congressional district who are willing 
to band together and stand together unti) 
this constitutional loophole is _ properly 
plugged? Get on the telephone now and 
find out. 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
and an editorial from the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Catholic Bulletin of March 19, 
1955, dealing with the subject of juvenile 
delinquency. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


HoME BLIGHTED BY SECULARISM, DELEGATES 
HERE TOLD—ARCHBISHOP CITES WANE oF 
RELIGION IN FAMILY CIRCLE—CHILD DELIN- 
QUENCY Is Lam TO BREAKDOWN OF CHRIs- 
TIAN HOUSEHOLD 


There has been a progressive decline of 
religious influence in the American home, 
Archbishop Alter, of Cincinnati, said 
Wednesday at the opening of the 23d annual 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life 
in St. Paul. 

The chairman of the administrative board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
preached the keynote sermon at a solemn 
mass celebrated in the cathedral by Arch- 
bishop Murray. 

“Whether we realize it or not,” said Arch- 
bishop Alter, “‘all of us in some measure have 
become victims of the seculafist viewpoint 
current in the world about us. 

“Without denying outright the existence 
of God and His plan of salvation, society at 
large has come to regard religion as irrele- 
vant in the practical business of daily life.” 

Setting forth the object and purpose of the 
conference, which brought to the city dele- 
gates from all sections of the country, Arch- 
bishop Alter recalled that in the days before 
the factory system replaced the family work- 
shop, the home was the place where children 
received their vocational training, were pre- 
pared by imitating the examples of thelr 
parents for mature adult life. 

The home was the recreational center, 
where parents and children with neighboring 
families gathered for relaxation and entel- 
tainment. 

“Today many mothers have joined the 
ranks of wage earners,” the archbishop said. 

“Homes have grown smaller or have been 
replaced by efficiency apartments. Children 
in consequence are left more and more to 
their own devices, without adequate direc- 
tion or supervision. 
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“The automobile has increased the range 
of movement of all members of the fam- 
ily. * * * Ina word, the home has been fre- 
quently disrupted by centrifugal forces 
which break up its cohesion, its unity and 
stability. 
sta the school, the factory, the office, the 
community recreation center have tended to 
supplant the home as a center and focus of 
life and its activities.” 

A century ago, when schools were removed 
from the direction and care of the church 
and placed under the patronage of the 
State, the disastrous results were not ap- 
parent immediately, but now in the fifth 
generation since the change occurred religion 
almost is eliminated from daily life, the 
prelate said. 

The archbishop pointed, too, to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency as a consequence 
of family life’s breakdown. 

He recallea that a United States Senate 
committee investigating youth delinquency 
reported that despite the expenditure of 
millions of dollars and the multiplication of 
child guidance clinics and other social agen- 
cies, the ratio of juvenile clelinquency in the 
last 5 years had increased <5 percent. 

“The chief cause,” Archbishop Alter said, 
“is found to be the broken homes—broken 
by divorce, separation, desertion, physical, 
mental, and moral disabilities. This is not 
a new discovery.” 

Several practical recommendations were 
made by Archbishop Alter to cope with the 
situation. He reminded that from its ear- 
liest days the church has impressed upon the 
faithful the value of family prayer. 

“Children will never forget the example of 
their parents kneeling with them in prayer.” 

He urged that the home be used to intro- 
duce children to a knowledge and love of the 
sacred liturgy and that Catholic families 
celebrate the anniversaries of children’s bap- 
tisms, the feast days of the church, make 
the advent wreath familiar to children, and 
in other ways dramatize the role of religion 
in the minds of the children. 

“If parents will see to it that religious 
events are made an occasion of joy in the 
home; if they will help the children to un- 
derstand the mass, the sacraments, the ritual 
feasts, by active and intelligent participa- 
tion; if they will decorate their homes with 
objects of sacred art and place books and 
magazines breathing a Christian culture on 
the shelves of their libraries—they will have 
done much to remove the drab and dreary 
touch of secularism from their homes and 
will brighten the lives of their children as 
well as their own,” he said. 

“The position of the church is that of 
patron and protector of family life,” he 
concluded. 

“It is the champion of authority in the 
home, but it is also the champion of freedom 
as against the state. It is the champion of 
morality in public life and the best guarantee 
of national stability. 

“Its only aim and purpose is to see each 
new generation grow in age, and grace, and 
wisdom before God and men.” 

In an address at the opening general ses- 
sion of the convention, Dr. Edward A, Huth, 
of Dayton, NCCFL president, said: 

“The very existence of this Nation or any 
nation depends upon how all the Christian 
way of life is protected, defended, and pro- 
moted. * © © 

“Of all the factors which lead to successful 
family life, religion, and morality are indis- 
pensable elements, 

“Reason and experience indicate that na- 
tional morality cannot prevail when religious 
principles are excluded from family life.” 

Mrs. August G. Desch, of Chicago, National 
Council of Catholic Women president, told 
the convention: 
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“From a better understanding of the sac- 
rament of matrimony and of the church’s 
teaching on Christian marriage will come a 
greater participation in the life of the church 
and an increase in the blessings that flow 
from closer union with God. 

“As this family life centers more and more 
at the altar, the family will tend to become 
in itself a closer-knit unit. 

“The holy family will become its ideal 
and life with the home will assume those 
characteristics which marked the little home 
at Nazareth.” 

A message from Archbishop Cicognani, 
apostolic delegate, imparted a special apos- 
tolic blessing from Pope Pius XII to “be 
shared by everyone participating in this 
year’s conference.” 

A message from President Eisenhower 
lauding the aims of the convention also was 
read. 

Msgr. Howard Carroll, Washington, general 
secretary of the NCWC, was Archbishop Mur- 
ray’s assistant priest at the opening mass. 

Other officers were Msgr. John J. Cullinan, 
St. Paul, and Msgr. James Moynihan, Min- 
neapolis, deacons of honor; Father Bernard 
C. Cronin, San Francisco, deacon of the 
mass; Father Maurice Mueller, Fargo, sub- 
deacon; Father George Ziskovsky of the St. 
Paul Seminary and Father John Brandes of 
the Cathedral, masters of ceremonies. 

Members of the hierarchy scheduled to be 
present at functions of the convention in- 
cluded Archbishop Binz of Dubuque, Bishop 
Peter Bartholome of St. Cloud, Auxiliary 
Bishop Leo Byrne of St. Louis, Auxiliary 
Bishop Leo Dworschak of Fargo, Bishop Jos- 
eph Annabring of Superior, Bishop Lambert 
Hoch of Bismarck, Bishop William T. Mc- 
Carty of Rapid City, Bishop Joseph M. Muel- 
ler of Sioux City, Bishop Francis J. Schenk 
of Crookston, Bishop Thomas A. Welch of 
Duluth, Bishop Joseph C. Willging of Pueblo. 

Bishop William T. Mulloy of Covington was 
to preach at the concluding family holy 
hour conducted by Bishop James J. Byrne 
of St. Paul in the Cathedral Friday evening. 

General sessions were held in the munici- 
pal auditorium Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. 

Wednesday afternoon, all day Thursday, 
and all day Friday were occupied by 26 sec- 
tional meetings at the Hotel St. Paul. 

President Eisenhower’s message, sent to 
Father Edgar Schmiedeler, OSB, director of 
the NCWC Family Life Bureau, sponsoring 
the conference, said: 

“The theme of your convention, The Fam- 
ily Together, suggests that you will consider 
ways to further happiness and unity within 
the family group—in play, in work, in social 
and religious life. 

“The importance of such considerations 
becomes immediately clear when we remem- 
ber that family environment is the first and 
most important influence in the formation 
of the character of our people. 

“It is in the homes of the Nation that 
loyalty and integrity and devotion to the 
truth can first be taught to the young. 

“Such ethical and spiritual qualities in 
individual Americans are fundamental to our 
continued progress as a nation.” 

WHo’s DELINQUENT? 
(By Joseph Breig) 

I grow weary of the everlasting talk about 
juvenile delinquency. 

If there is one fact that is as plain as the 
nose on my face, it is this: the cure for Juve- 
nile delinquency lies in the home. 

Good, happy family life can prevent jJuve- 
nile delinquency. Nothing else can prevent 
it. 

But does this country do the things that 
ought to be done to help parents? No. 

Almost it seems that we do the opposite, 
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Almost we seem sometimes to be plotting 
against the family. 

Take a case in point—the income tax. 
In Washington, our representatives vie with 
one another in offering suggestions for tax 
reductions. 

But does anybody propose increasing the 
exemptions for children? Does anybody say 
that we ought to grant progressively larger 
exemptions for, say, the third, the fourth, 
the fifth child? 

Take another example—family allowances. 

In this matter, the United States today 
ranks as a backward country. More than 40 
nations, including Canada and Australia, 
have family allowance systems. 

Family allowances have proved invaluable. 
They have been magnificently successful in 
Canada, on our very doorstep. But ail you 
hear about them in this country is an elabo- 
rate silence. 

Family allowances work like this. A 
monthly sum, to help meet family expenses, 
is paid to the parents of, say, more than two 
children. 

Let’s suppose we instituted an allowance 
of $12 for the third child, $10 for the fourth, 
and $8 for each additional child. 

What would that cost? Less than $2 bil- 
lions annually. 

Is that a lot of money? Well, Americans 
spend more than $9 billions annually for 
alcoholic beverages. And for juke-boxe mu- 
sic—if you can call it music—we spend $300 
millions a year, 

As for what we spend trying to combat 
juvenile delinquency—which family allow- 
ances would go a long way to prevent—well, 
your guess is as good as mine. 

Why are family allowances needed? 

Here are some statistics, compiled by Rob- 
ert Cissell, director, Family Life Institute, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

In 1952, the median income for two-child 
families in the United States was $4,268. 

For families with six or more children, it 
was only $3,045. And nearly one-third of the 
families with six or more children had yearly 
incomes under $2,000. 

In the light of such facts, is juvenile 
delinquency surprising? 

The best preventives for juvenile delin- 
quency are decent, adequate housing, good 
food and clothing, home recreation, and the 
like—plus a religious, God-centered home 
atmosphere. 

On $2,000 a year, how can parents provide 
the right home conditions for six or more 
children? 

Is it any wonder that youthful energy 
bursts forth from crowded, squalid, depress- 
ing surroundings, and runs riot in misbe- 
havior? 

As for that vital matter of religious atmos- 
phere in homes— 

Well, there is a tremendous rising tide of 
demand for a return to America’s religious 
roots. Organizations like the American 
Legion and the junior chamber of com- 
merce are sponsoring “back to God” move- 
ments. President Eisenhower, in talk after 
talk, urges that we recover our religious 
heritage. 

But when an administration bill is intro- 
duced in Congress for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, religious schools are carefully excluded. 
Religious parents are carefully discriminated 
against. 

The very fathers and mothers who take 
the most effective step against juvenile de- 
linquency by insisting that their children’s 
education be God-centered, are consistently 
refused any share in the educational taxes 
they pay. 

We cry out “back to God,” but we penalize 
those who try hardest to rear future citizens 
whose lives will be motivated by obedience 
to God. 


Isn't it all rather preposterous? 
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What’s the PTA Fight About? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the Editor’s Notes by Walter Leck- 
rone appearing in the May 8, 1955 edi- 
tion of the Indianapolis Times: 

Eprror’s NOTES 
(By Walter Leckrone) 
WHAT’S THE PTA FIGHT ABOUT? 


Parent-teacher associations are essentially 
private clubs, serving many good and useful 
purposes, but with no official public status. 

So long as they remain that, it is clearly 
pretty much their own private business how 
they run their own affairs. 

When, however, they constitute themselves 
@ political lobby and align their mass mem- 
bership behind demands for fundamental 
change in national policies that affect every- 
body, it seems to me they waive this privi- 
lege of privacy, and invite public inspection 
of the influence they assert. 

Just now they are the principal citizen 
organization fighting for Federal aid to edu- 
cation—in fact, the only organization with 
any important membership. Quite a con- 
siderable number of these members, however, 
contend that they themselves are not for 
Federal aid—but on the contrary vigorously 
oppose it—although they are counted as part 
of the organization support. They charge, 
furthermore, that the membership has never 
been asked which side of this controversial 
issue it wishes to take, but has simply been 
herded into line. 

That is the basis of the long-smoldering 
fight that flared up in Broad Ripple last 
week, and again in the State PTA conven- 
tion—a dispute that gets no less bitter be- 
cause of the presence of a good many fine, 
sincere, well-meaning people on both sides 
of it. 

Ostensibly it’s over the hot Federal-aid is- 
sue. But basically it is about how demo- 
cratic—or undemocratic—PTA procedure is. 

The question at hand is how many of the 
several million PTA members—who are also, 
of course, yoters much respected by Con- 
gressmen—are actually in accord with the 
ardent campaign of their national organi- 
zation for Federal aid, and ultimate Federal 
control, of local public schools. 

The truth is—no members’ vote on the 
issue, at any time. There has been indi- 
cation of obvious effort, indeed, to prevent 
any membership vote on it, on either local, 
State, or National levels. 

The National Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations insists that most of the State 
associations, of which it is composed, have 
indorsed the proposal, although it has firmly 
refused to reveal which States, or how many, 
or how they did it. 

The indorsement was just renewed this 
week by Indiana, however, in an interesting 
manner. The convention was informed that 
local PTA units in the State had indorsed 
the national Federal-aid policy by a vote of 
350 to 72. A motion for a convention vote 
of delegates present was then ruled out of 
order. 

There are more than 1,100 local PTA units 
in Indina. So that fewer than one-third of 
them actually had indorsed Federal aid by 
this poll—although the entire State organi- 
zation was thus considered bound to that 
policy. Even in those units, there had been 
no real vote on it by members. Ballots— 
one to each unit—had been sent to local sec- 
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retaries to be acted upon at local PTA meet- 
ings. 

The ballots—which were complicated 
multipage affairs containing 70 or 80 or 90 
different questions and requiring reference 
to unavailable documents for intelligent un- 
derstanding—provided no place where any 
member or any unit could vote for or 
against Federal aid. So far as these ballots 
were concerned that issue already had been 
settled and closed. The vote was only on 
how it was to be distributed. 

Members were expected to act on it, never- 
theless, at one unit meeting, along with 
whatever other business was current. The 
fact that even so 72 local units succeeded 
somehow in expressing disapproval seems 
significant of considerable active sentiment 
against the whole thing. 

The conclusion is inescapable that PTA 
policies are determined by its officers, rather 
than by its members. 

Even that could be somewhat representa- 
tive if those officers were themselves freely 
elected by the members and responsible to 
them. They are not. 

In Indiana’s State organization no one is 
eligible for election to office except members 
of the board of directors. 

Members of the board are appointed by the 
officers. 

Thus no one can be elected to office except 
those chosen and appointed by incumbent 
officers, and the members have no voice in 
their selection. 

Motions in the convention to elect, rather 
than appoint, nominating committees and 
to require more than one nominee for each 
office in elections, were defeated. 

As the week ended members of the Broad 
Ripple PTA had voted overwhelmingly to 
withdraw from State and National associa- 
tions—as several others previously have done. 
Under its rules, strengthened at this con- 
vention, however, the State association can 
still claim Broad Ripple as a member unit, 
without regard to this action. 

All this is of any public concern only 
because of the pressure now being exerted 
on the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation with the representation that it 
is backed by the several millions of indi- 
vidual Americans who are PTA members. 

Until there has been a fair, free, open 
vote on the clear-cut issue involved by the 
membership represented as supporting it, 
this claim is entitled to no serious considera- 
tion by any Member of Congress. 





Trade, Aid, and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the 
April 22, 1955, issue of the Commonweal 
there was published an excellent article 
entitled “Trade, Aid, and the Farmer.” 
With the understanding that my asking 
that the article be inserted in the REcorp 
does not mean I endorse every word of it, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Trapeze, AID, AND THE FARMER 
(By Martin E. Schirber and Emerson Hynes) 


The contrast between the policies of the 
past decade and those of the 10 years follow- 
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ing World War I is most striking. Th. 
twenties saw the rejection of the League of 
Nations in a wave of shallow isolationism, 
the pious faith in paper disarmament ang 
pacts of peace, the hard-boiled “they-hireq. 
the-money-didn’t-they?” international mon. 
etary policy and enthusiastic support for 
ever higher tariffs. 

In comparison with that era of unen- 
lightened nationalism, the past decade has 
been one of economic maturity. Historians 
will be hard-pressed to find a parallel of a 
victorious nation which engineered recon. 
struction so efficiently and generously for 
both her allies and conquered enemy 4s has 
the United States. Despite some blunders 
and hurried improvisations, the internation. 
al policy turned out to be imaginative and 
canny. It worked. Our prodigious produc- 
tive power and organizational ability were 
unleashed for the relief and rebuilding of 
other nations; full employment was main- 
tained at home; communism was contained, 
and our military power strengthened. 


It is true that some of the military and 
diplomatic endeavors were reluctantly under- 
taken, but in the field of economic policy the 
record is one of positive and sustained lead- 
ership. Either alone or in conjunction with 
the U. N. we initiated UNRRA, FAO, the 
World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Marshall plan, Point 4, ECA, and 
similar programs, to say nothing of private 
relief efforts such as CARE and the NCWC 
War Relief Services. From 1946 to 1953 the 
net economic aid given to foreign countries 
by our Government totaled $33 billion, while 
military aid amounted to another $8 billion; 
and expenditures for the Mutual Security 
program for 1954 and 1955 will add another 
$9 billion. These grants, appropriated with 
only minor dissent, stand in marked con- 
trast with the mere $11 billion of war debts 
which became the subject of such acrid 
controversy in the thirties. 

Moreover, as a result of the continued re- 
duction tn duties and the general rise in 
prices, the average level of our tariff is now 
so low that other countries would profit less 
by further reduction than they would from 
simplification of our customs procedure and 
from assurance that we will not invoke the 
escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act 
against imports which show signs of be- 
coming competitive. We have also sought to 
conduct our foreign trade relations in an 
orderly and efficient manner by cooperating 
with the 34 nations which are participating 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Although Congress has not 
yet given formal approval to the GATT, 
American delegates took part in drafting the 
original agreement and have made use of 
the organization provided by GATT for the 
orderly negotiation of trade agreements with 
other countries. 

It is true that it has been relatively easy 
for the United States to show such magnani- 
mity in international affairs. Our country- 
side and cities escaped the devastation of war, 
and our problem today is one of overpro- 
duction and abundance. In 1954 our agri- 
cultural surpluses increased by $1.3 billion 
to an all-time high of $7.4 billion. 

But now that the free world has reached 
and surpassed its prewar level of production, 
the time for outright grants has come to an 
end. To foreign producers who are back 
on their feet, such generosity is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from dumping. Thus the Na- 
tional Cattle Breeding Association in Spain 
and its associated industries have branded 
the donation of powdered milk to Spanish 
children as disastrous to the sale of thelr 
milk products. And the recent offer of 10 
million pounds of butter (out of our present 
hoard of butter—255 million pounds) on 4 
competitive-bid basis brought howls of pro- 
test from butter-exporting countries. Mean- 
while, many other countries are holding their 
breaths for fear that the competitive-bid idea 
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will spread to the remaining $7 billion worth 
of surplus commodities held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Even the more orderly methods of surplus 
disposal exemplified by the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act have 
prought protests from competing exporters 
and from producers in importing countries. 
This act, which was passed in 1954 with the 
unanimous support of all farm groups, re- 
news and extends the authority of the 
Mutual Security Act to permit the sale of a 
maximum of $700 million wort of surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad for foreign 
currencies over the next 3 years, and the 
outright donation of up to $300 million 
worth of commodities for famine or other 
emergency relief, and similar purposes. 

While such sales are made only under 
agreement with the governments of import- 
ing countries and care is taken not to dis- 
rupt the ordinary channels of trade, the pro- 
gram has been branded as dumping by some 
exporting nations and accepted with obvious 
lack of enthusiasm by others. Thus Burma 
and Thailand have complained that our new- 
found method of scattering largesse abroad 
is raising havoc with their export markets 
for rice; and the subcommittee on trade of 
the U. N. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, while expressing appreciation 
for economic aid, has gently suggested that 
the normal flow of trade between countries 
in that part of the world could be seriously 
disturbed. 

Thus the United States is clearly at the 
crossroads as regards foreign economic policy. 
The postwar decade of reconstruction is over, 
and we are now called upon for a new type 
of world leadership. That this is recognized 
by the President is evident from his January 
10 message to Congress: “The Nation’s en- 
lightened self-interest and sense of responsi- 
bility as a leader among the free nations 
require a foreign economic program that will 
stimulate economic growth in the free world 
through enlarging opportunities for the 
fuller operaton of the forces of free enter- 
prise and competitive markets.” 

The most direct and obvious way in which 
we can at this stage help to increase the 
economic strength of the free world is by 
stepping up the productivity of all countries 
falling under this designation. This can be 
accomplished most effectively by furnishing 
them with the modern tools of production 
and technical know-how. In some areas the 
greatest need may be for an all-steel plow; 
other countries may require textile machin- 
ery, mining equipment, or a cement plant. 
In any case, increasing productivity abroad 
means increased foreign investment and ex- 
pansion of our technical-assistance program. 
That private investment is seeking outlets 
abroad is evident from the interest shown 
at the recent Inter-American Investment 
Conference at New Orleans. On the other 
hand, greater investment in foreign coun- 
tries will entail the admission of a growing 
volume of imports with which debtor nations 
will wish to pay the interest and principal 
of their loans, 


More imperative at the present time is the 
need of reversing the worldwide trend toward 
subsidization of exports and quantitive 
restrictions on imports. Almost every coun- 
try has a number of pampered industries 
which they try to protect. For instance, in 
the case of wheat alone, with the world 
price (without allowing for transportation) 
about $1.70, the support price in Chile is 
$4.50; in Uruguay, $2.96; in France, $2.64; in 
the United States, $2.25; while England pays 
& producer subsidy of 60 cents per bushel. 
When prices are supported at such artificial 
levels nations are obliged to impose quotas 
and other restrictions on competitively priced 
imports. The next step is to push surpluses 
into world markets by means of export sub- 
sidies. The competition in granting “artifi- 
Clal aids to exports’? has become so intense 
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that it resembles in many ways the com- 
petitive devaluation of currency in the 1930's, 
and is equally self-defeating. 

If we are sincere in our proposal to 
strengthen the free world by means of for- 
eign investment, technical assistance, and 
other ways, it is highly inconsistent to weak- 
en it by encouraging such beggar-my-neigh- 
bor policies as these. Yet it is just in this 
area that our failure in world leadership is 
most conspicuous. As a consequence of sup- 
porting the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties at levels entirely unrelated to costs of 
production, and the realities of world mar- 
kets, we have not only accumulated the sur- 
pluses described earlier, but we have been 
forced to impose quotas on imports of wheat, 
dairy products, cotton, peanuts, barley, oats, 
rye, and other commodities, and to pay sub- 
sidies on the export of wheat. Wheat sub- 
sidies under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment totaled nearly $600 million from 1949 
to 1953, and we are still paying over 60 cents 
a bushel on every bushel exported. This 
represents the amount by which our domes- 
tic price exceeds the world price. 

That the world is looking for leadership 
out of this suicidal race is evident from the 
fact that three Cabinet Ministers from Can- 
ada flew to Washington in January to urge 
that we modify section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. This section authorizes 
the imposition of quotas to exclude imports 
which compete with commodities under con- 
trol or disposal programs. And since the 
United States is the world’s largest exporter 
and importer, the GATT agreement will 
amount to very little unless we join up. 
Nevertheless, we were unable to offer any 
assurances to the Canadian officials, and 
our delegates at Geneva had no alternative 
but to insist that the revised agreement 
contain loopholes large enough to accommo- 
date our quota system and some type of sub- 
sidization of exports. In fact, so inhos- 
pitable is the climate in this country to such 
concessions, that the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act which barely squeaked by the 
House contains a clause declaring any action 
or agreement which conflicts with laws like 
section 22 will be without effect. 

While it is true that we have used import 
restrictions and subsidies with restraint, it 
is difficult to induce smaller and industrially 
weaker nations to agree to banning such 
practices when they see the most powerful 
nation in the world insisting upon them 
whenever it seems convenient to do so. 

Another example of the temptation to eco- 
nomic nationalism which is endangering our 
foreign economic leadership is the two-price 
system. A two-price system for wheat was 
written into the Agricultural Act of 1954 but 
was removed in conference with the Senate. 
It has again been included in the 1955 Agri- 
cultural Act now before the House, and 4a 
similar plan has been proposed for cotton 
and rice. 

A two-price plan is a seductively simple 
way out of our difficulties. Under such a 
plan as it appears in the House draft of the 
1955 Agricultural Act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would, before planting time, deter- 
mine the quantity of wheat which will be 
consumed as food in the United States dur- 
ing the coming marketing year. For the past 
10 years domestic consumption has been 
highly stable and has averaged about 500 
million bushels a year, or, roughly, half the 
annual output. This domestic food quota 
would be apportioned among the States, 
counties, and farms in accordance with their 
production in the preceding 5 years. 


The Secretary would issue marketing cer- 
tificates aggregating the total domestic food 
quota, e. g., 500 million bushels. He would 
then determine the value of the certificates 
as equal to the difference between 100 per- 
cent of parity and the estimated actual farm 
price per bushel. Each farmer would receive 
certificates in an amount equal to the do- 
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mestic food quota established for his farm. 
The farmer would harvest his crop and sell 
it at the going market price. He would then 
sell his marketing certificates to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to a wheat proc- 
essor, or to some intermediary. The proceeds 
therefrom, when added to the market price 
for the wheat sold for food, would result in 
full parity price on his share of the domestic 
food quota. 

Flour millers and other processors would 
be obliged to purchase enough certificates to 
equal the volume of wheat processed for food 
for domestic consumption. The resulting in- 
crease in their costs of production would pre- 
sumably be passed on in whole or in part to 
the consumer in the form of higher prices. 
Wheat produced in excess of the domestic 
food quota would not entitle the grower to 
wheat certificates but could be sold for feed 
or export at the going world price. 

Space does not permit an extended discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of the two-price 
system. It is essentially a form of dumping, 
which is defined as selling abroad at prices 
below the domestic price. Secondly, if the 
blended price received by the farmer is any- 
where near present levels, it will result in a 
continuation of the present high levels of 
production (unless acreage controls, even 
more drastic than those now in effect, are 
forced upon farmers), and a large proportion 
of that supply will seek foreign outlets. Here 
it will run up against the traditionally in- 
elastic import demand of deficit countries 
and the typically inelastic supply of other 
exporting countries. The increased exports 
will therefore tend to force down world prices, 
and will be met by antidumping measures 
on the part of importing countries, and by 
various countermeasures, ranging from mul- 
tiple exchange rates to outright price war 
on the part of exporting countries in whose 
balance of trade wheat is an important item. 

If we wish to do our part in eliminating 
such cutthroat policies, the course to be fol- 
lowed is obvious. The first step will be to 
retain the agricultural act of 1954, which 
permits considerable flexibility in support 
prices, and return as soon as feasible to the 
full flexibility originally provided for in the 
act of 1949. Then as conditions permit, 
supports can be removed altogether. Taken 
in conjunction with measures to be sug- 
gested below, this will be a benefit to farm- 
ers and to society as a whole, because sup- 
port prices tied to an arbitrary ievel like 
parity are a most capricious way to redis- 
tribute income. They take no account of 
reductions in cost due to technological im- 
provements or of differences in costs in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Thus horses to- 
day are selling at 13 percent of parity, while 
citrus growers are doing nicely with grape- 
fruit selling at 22 percent of parity and 
oranges at 40 to 60 percent. Likewise, the 
support price for wheat is now about $2.26 
but the estimated costs of production range 
from 80 cents in western Kansas to $1.76 in 
Indiana and Michigan. 

Moreover, it has been demonstrated that 
the lion’s share of the alleged benefits of the 
program go to a minority of high-income 
farmers. This fact was brought out in a 
different way recently by Prof. D. Gale John- 
son, of the University of Chicago. He has 
shown that the net income of the 1.23 mil- 
lion farmers who sold 73 percent of all farm 
products in 1940 averaged $6,350, as compared 
with an average of $5,100 for nonfarm fami- 
lies. Thus our price-support program tends 
to take income from the lower-income 
groups and distribute it to an aristocracy 
of farmers. In fact, although there may be 
some indirect benefits to low-income farm- 
ers, the disparity of direct benefits is most 
glaring. For instance, the average wheat 
loan for the State of North Dakota in 1953 
was $2,890, while the average for the 5 high- 
est was $71,253. The proportions were rough- 
ly similar for corn loans in Iowa, but in 
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Mississippi the average cotton loan for the 
State was $372, while the average of the 5 
highest loans was $479,535. 

If in the interest of an enlightened for- 
eign-economic policy it will be necessary to 
abandon or modify our present price-support 
program, what can we put in its place? In 
a previous article on agricultural policy (the 
Commonweal, November 27, 1953), we out- 
lined various constructive proposals which 
have been advanced from time to time by 
students of the farm problem. Three of 
them are particularly applicable to the pres- 
ent discussion. However, a basic prerequisite 
for the success of any plan for improving 
farm welfare is the maintenance of a high 
level of employment in the economy as a 
whole. It is worth repeating that the farm- 
er will be better off with 90 percent of full 
employment in the economy as a whole than 
with price supports at 90 percent of parity 
on a few of his products. 

Since the farmer is so exposed to the im- 
pact of economic forces, he quite properly 
has a deep-seated fear of depression. One 
of the reasons he clings so relentlessly to a 
patently ineffective price-support program is 
that it seems to offer one element of stability 
in a situation of constant and unpredictable 
change. Understandably enough, he will not 
let go of what he has unless he is offered a 
better insurance against catastrophic price 
declines such as he experienced in the 1930's. 
So if, despite all efforts to the contrary, a 
real depression does develop, it would simply 
be the part of wisdom to have ready a va- 
riety of specially designed measures to meet 
it on all fronts. Such an antidepression 
measure on the farm front would be supple- 
mentary income payments, which could be 
considered as a reward to the farmer for 
maintaining production as he typically does 
during depressions. 

Various methods have been suggested for 
putting such a plan into operation. The one 
essential is that the payments should not be 
tied to a rigid standard like parity prices as 
in the case of the wool program; rather they 
should be designed to offset the difference be- 
tween depression prices and the normal price 
of a given number of predepression years. 
Once the depression is over, the payments 
should cease. 

A second hazard inherent in farming. fs 
uncertainty. Not only does the farmer have 
no control over total output or price, but he 
is subject to all the vagaries of weather and 
pests and the uninformed guesses of sev- 
eral million other farmers. Therefore, to 
take some of the guesswork out of farming 
and to make it easier to plan production 
wisely, many economists advocate shifting 
some of the uncertainty to society through 
forward prices. Under such a plan, a Gov- 
ernment agency would forecast future de- 
mand and supply conditions and estimate 
the equilibrium price which would result 
from the free play of economic forces. Then 
a few months before farmers make their pro- 
duction plans for the coming year the agency 
would announce this price for each product 
as a minimum to be maintained or changed 
gradually throughout the production and 
marketing period. Each farm would then 
be able to compare alternatives with com- 
plete security and produce the combina- 
tion of crops and animal products which in 
view of the relative prices would be most 
suited to the resources at his command. 
Thus, society would gain through more effi- 


cient production and lower costs, which 
would be refiected in lower prices. 
Thirdly, as indicated earlier, there are 


many low-income farm groups which re- 
ceive almost no benefit from the present 
price-support program because of the 
meagerness of the resources at their com- 
mand. For instance, price support at even 
200 percent of parity would be of little value 
to the cotton farmers in the Southern Pied- 
mont, where despite a good crop in 1953, the 
average labor return per family was $459, or 
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17 centsan hour. The figures for 1954 would 
undoubtedly be even lower. That similar 
conditions exist in other areas is evident from 
the fact that the 1950 census revealed that 
there are 1,500,000 farmers (28 percent) who 
receive incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

A program designed to help low-income 
farmers is now under study by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Agriculture. 
Such a program will have to take account 
of the surplus farm population in many 
areas, while the solution will lie along lines 
of providing employment opportunities in 
industry and in reorganizing uneconomic 
farming units into genuine family-sized 
farms which will make full use of the family 
labor at satisfactory rates of return. 

To fit farm people for jobs in industry may 
require a system of vocational education in 
depressed rural areas, together with low-cost 
loans to cover expenses of migrating to places 
where jobs are available. Similarly, low- 
cost loans ®id farm management assistance 
will be necessary to enable farmers who re- 
main on farms to bring their farms up to 
the size and efficiency comparable to that at- 
tained in more progressive areas. A solution 
of this sort merely recognizes that in view 
of the constant advance in productivity, our 
food and fiber can be produced with a con- 
stantly smaller number of farmers. This has 
been going on for over a century. The net 
migration from farms in the United States 
since 1945 has totaled over 8 million and 
the farm population now comprises only 
13.8 percent of the total population, as com- 
pared with 23.2 percent in 1940. And there 
are still millions of farm people whose level 
of living could be improved if they could 
secure off-the-farm employment. It must 
be noted, however, that moving from an 
underemployed position on an undersized 
farm does not necessarily imply abandoning 
rural living. It is now well established that 
with modern means of transportation and a 
40-hour week, or less, a rural home, complete 
with smokehouse and cow, is entirely com- 
patible with a full-time urban job. 





Role Played by LinGeld College (Oregon) 


in Natural Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Linfield College, at McMinnville, Oreg., 
is one of the outstanding small colleges 
of the United States, and is playing an 
important part in advancing the fron- 
tiers of science. 

Linfield College is conducting the larg- 
est physics research program being car- 
ried on in any small United States col- 
lege, and is receiving wide scientific no- 
tice, as well as doing important work 
for the Office of Naval Research and the 
Air Force. Linfield College is exploring 
new electronic frontiers. 

Under the able presidency of Dr. Harry 
Dillin, Tinfield College is playing a sig- 
nificant role in the educational and cul- 
tural development of Oregon and the 
United States. Dr. Walter P. Dyke is 
well qualified to direct the important 
research being conducted at Linfield. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
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written by Harold Hughes, paying tribute 

to Linfield College, published in the Sun. 

day Oregonian of May 8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recopp, 
as follows: 

EXPLORING ELECTRONIC FRONTIERS 

(By Harold Hughes) 


It’s no longer a Defense Department 
secret—the coldest spot in Oregon (minus 
454° F.) has got plenty of nothing and is 
busily turning out the sharpest needles in 
this or any other State. 

These seemingly unrelated phenomena are 
among the least amazing things that now 
can be revealed at McMinnville by the Lin. 
field College department of physics. 

For centuries, the sport of philosophers 
and theologians was to argue about the 
number of angels that could be crowded on 
the point of a needle. 

The question was never settled, but at Lin- 
field the physics research staff has succeeded 
in producing, in a square centimeter space, 
over the tip of a needle, 100,000,000,000,000,. 
000,000,000,000 electrons. 

This is a solid scientific accomplishment in 
the field of electron emissions. It puts lit- 
tle Linfield (about 500 students) at the 
threshold of revolutionary developments in 
television, radar, radio, high-fidelity record 
players and in hundreds of other electronic 
devices, most of which are vital to the na. 
tional defense. 

It is the largest physics research program 
being carried on in any small United States 
college, and one of which a major institution 
could well be proud. It appears certain that 
the program, which soon will have 17 people 
on its research staff, will continue to expand, 
bringing wide scientific fame and acclaim to 
the small private school. 

When the Defense Department recently 
reclassified many of the mysterious elec- 
tronics capers being cut at Linfield, it made 
possible a public report of 9 years of work 
directed by Dr. Walter P. Dkye, a 1938 grad- 
uate of the McMinnville College. 

Back in 1946, Dr. Dyke’s ability to make 
electrons behave attracted funds from the 
Research Corp., a nonprofit firm founded on 
money made from smoke eliminators and 
used to help small colleges get into the rare- 
fied research air formerly enjoyed only by 
large and wealthy institutions. 

The electrons danced so well at Linfield 
that the Office of Naval Research and the Air 
Force got excited and began emitting money 
for equipment and staff expansions. 

Soon, chunks of air were floating around 
the Linfield laboratory like icebergs, frozen 
by the 454-degrees-below-zero temperatures 
created by liquid helium in an expensive rig 
provided by the federais. 

A device that produces nothing but noth- 
ing, but does it better than any in the en- 
tire State, arrived and was soon producing 
vacuums that approach the best man has 
been able to create. 

The department is now bulging with 4 
maze of glass-blowing equipment, meters, 
wires, flashing lights, and tiny electrodes 
sealed inside glass tubes, and all presided 
over by an electron microscope which sees 
things down to atomic size. 

The electron eye is needed to inspect the 
supersharp needles—needles so sharp that 
the best lens powered microscope will hard- 
ly pick up their points. 

It is from these little needles that many 
electrons grow. They are the cathodes that 
are used in a new type electron tube de- 
veloped at Linfield, which appear to have 
wide applications in radio, television, and 
countless related fields. Patents are being 
obtained on it. 

Except for the tiny transistors, which the 
Linfield tube can rival in size and far exceed 
in the handling of high voltages, the average 
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radio tube emits electrons from the applica- 
tion of heat, or added energy. 

This new tube, called a thermal field emis- 
sion tube, operates when an electrical field 
causes the electrons to hop off the tiny 
needle of tungsten in high concentrations. 

It is the stabilization of these electron 
emissions which has brought Linfield wide 
scientific notice and promises to revolu- 
tionize electronic devices. 

The supersensitivity of the Linfield tube 
may well provide far better thermostats for 
home heating. It could solve the problem 
of maintaining a more uniformly bright pic~- 
ture on TV sets. It might make possible bet- 
ter seismographs for recording earthquakes. 
It could well reduce the size and weight of 
all types of electronic devices. 

It is theoretically possible that some day 
its principle might eliminate the need for a 
heavy amplifier in a radio-phonograph or 
public address system. 

In the realm of medicine, it may be pos- 
sible to swallow the tiny tube and get X-ray 
pictures of the inside of the stomach. 

Due to its unique properties, it can be used 
to take fast-action X-ray pictures, perhaps 
someday giving doctors moving X-ray pic- 
tures of various organs, such as the heart 
and lungs. 

It can provide frequencies above the ultra- 
high frequencies now being used in televi- 
sion. 

The device has military uses that can’t be 
discussed because of security rules, but its 
value in cutting weight and size of electronic 
devices is an apparent asset in missile and 
rocket work, this reporter believes. 

A similar emitter is used in the electron 
microscope, which was invented by Dr. E. W. 
Mueller, a German scientist now doing work 
in this country. 

What Linfield physicists have done is take 
Mueller’s device and apply its principles in 
new directions. In fact, one of the major 
Linfield accomplishments has been to prove 
a Mueller theory that a layer of atomic 
atoms can be seen with the Mueller scope, 


ATOM MAY BE VISIBLE. 


Mueller went further, and said it is possible 
to see an atom, which would be the smallest 
thing man has ever seen electrically. Lin- 
field’s Dr. Dyke believes “we have the tech- 
niques for eventually proving this also.” 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
gone into the Linfield laboratory since 1946, 
allowing men like Dr. Kenneth Trolan, assis- 
tant director, to help Dr. Dyke keep the 
projects pulsating. 

The program has drawn in Dr. W. W. Dolan, 
mathematics departmental head, to di ect 
calculations; Dr. John Boling, head of the 
biology department, to direct operations of 
the electron microscope, and Dr. George 
Barnes, who is currently examining a new 
wire made of rhenium, with an eye to using 
it as a needle cathode. 

Students, even entering freshmen, are 
given a chance to take part in the compli- 
cated research, which deals at times with 
problems on the frontiers of science—and the 
sharpening of needles. 

This tedious job is done with a common 
household bleach—sodium hydroxide. You 
hook a potential needle, a tungsten wire in 
most cases, to a battery, wire the other bat- 
tery terminal to a piece of nickel, dip both 
tungsten and nickel into the sodium hydrox- 
ide solution. The etching away of the tung- 
sten by electrolysis produces a needle, the 
point of which is so sharp that the electron 
microscope is needed to inspect it closely. 

An important part of the job of inspecting 
needle points is done by photography, an 
operation that Dr. Dyke is well qualified to 
direct, 

The Linfield electron master is so good at 
color photography that he has sold many 
of his pictures to national publications and 
to this magazine. 
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The friendly, easy-going Dr. Dyke, who 
worked on radar electronics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, built his 
own parabolic TV antenna in order to get the 
ultra-high-frequency channel in Portland. 

But what does this electronic scientist do 
when his own television set fails to keep the 
electrons dancing happily? 

“I call in a television repairman,” he 
explains. 





The Partnership Policy—Power Issue 
Proves Political Powerhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to place in the Recorp the second 
of two articles by Joseph A. Fox on the 
administration’s so-called partnership 
policy for power development. This ar- 
ticle appeared in the May 12 issue of the 
Evening Star: 

Tue PARTNERSHIP PoLicy—Power - Issuz 
PROVES POLITICAL POWERHOUSE 


(By Joseph A. Fox) 


John Q. Public is going to learn some more 
geography when the congressional battle 
over the Eisenhower power-partnership pro- 
gram warms up. 

Such unfamiliar names as Green Peter, 
Priest Rapids, John Day and Cougar, for ex- 
ample, will be bobbing up in the news along 
with the better-known Hells Canyon. 

They represent a controversial lineup of 
hydroelectric dam sites in the Columbia 
River Basin, over which public power forces 
and administration-supported advocates of 
private power development are warring. 

The Columbia Basin, however, will not be 
the only battleground. 

The fencing-in process to which the Re- 
publicans have subjected, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority already has stirred trouble in 
the Southeast. And other sore spots can be 
expected to develop wherever President Eis- 
enhower’s opposition to public-power ex- 
pansion continues to interfere with the am- 
bitious plans of its disciples. 


SHARP CLEAVAGE 


The great debate, however, will swirl 
around the Pacific-Northwest. That region 
contains 40 percent of the hydroelectric re- 
sources of the country and is feeling the full 
impact of the Eisenhower power policy. The 
issue has produced the sharpest cleavage be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. 

The Democrats want water-power develop- 
ment left up to the Government as it was 
during the New Deal-Fair Deal days, be- 
cause it means cheap rates to consumers. 
The GOP slogan is let business do it. 

The big stake is Hells Canyon on Snake 
River, principal tributary of the Columbia. 
Forming a part of the Idaho-Oregon bound- 
ary, this 7,000-foot chasm is the deepest 
gorge on the continent. It is bounded on the 
West by the 10,000-foot Wallowa Mountains, 
and on the East by the forbidding Devil 
peaks comprising the Seven Devils Moun- 
tains. 

The Democrats—with an insurgent or so 
from the opposition—had this one staked 
out as part of the Columbia Basin develop- 
ment. The Republicans, however, have 
given a big private utility—Idaho Power—an 
opportunity to take it over. Some lesser 
hydro sites formerly included in the Colum- 
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bia Basin also are headed for private opera- 
tion if the administration view prevails. 


DEMOCRATS FIGHT POLICY 


Democrats are sparing no efforts to block 
such an eventuality. 

Hells Canyon has been a fighting phrase 
in the Northwest for years as public and pri- 
vate power interests sought a foothold there. 
Both the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers recommended in 1947 
that this valuable site be meshed into the 
Columbia Basin power system. But Con- 
gress never got around to recommending 
that, and Idaho Power tried to cut in. 

The Truman administration fought the 
private concern, and in his last budget mes- 
sage—which the Republicans junked—Pres- 
ident Truman asked for funds to start the 
project, provided enabling legislation were 
obtained. 

Then the Eisenhower administration 
adopted a hands-off policy. It left it up 
to the Federal Power Commission either to 
grant the license sought by Idaho Power, or, 
as an alternative, recommend Government 
development. 

The Commission now is studying a report 
by an examiner who conducted a year-long 
inquiry and recommended private develop- 
ment, but with modifications in the Idaho 
Power proposal. Public power advocates in- 
sist that the Commission has been “packed” 
and will grant the license. 


CONGRESS ACTS 


In the meantime, however, 30 Senators and 
4 House Members are backing legislation for 
Federal construction without regard to what 
the Power Commission might decide. 

Proponents of the Federal dam, which 
would be the keystone in a half-billion-dol- 
lar Columbia Basin development, say that 
a single 720-foot concrete structure is needed 
to take full advantage of the Snake River's 
resources. 

They contend it would add 1,124,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity to the Columbia Basin sys- 
tem—enough for the maximum needs of a 
community of 2,250,000 people. They argue 
it would shore up downstream flood control 
in Idaho and Oregon, improve navigation 
possibilities, create a huge recreational area 
and furnish funds for irrigation projects in 
Idaho that would not pay out without sub- 
sidization. 

As a clincher, public-power advocates hold 
out the lure of low-cost power in a growing 
country. 

IDAHO POWER’S ANSWER 


Idaho Power counters by arguing that the 
three small dams it proposes, while short of 
the generating capacity of the Federal plan, 
would accomplish everything that high-dam 
advocates talk about—without costing the 
Government a dime. 

Idaho Power says, too, that the 3 dams 
can be built for $133 million—less than a 
third of the proposed Federal outlay. And it 
promises that consumers would get their 
power for less than the national-average 
cost. 

The administration’s indirect espousal of 
Idaho Power’s proposal has caused critics to 
ask pointedly why the President is willing to 
let private industry have the Hells Canyon 
site but wants to commit the Government to 
a billion-dollar expenditure in the upper 
Colorado. They point out that power can 
be produced at Hells Canyon for about 2.5 
mills per kilowatt, while the cost in the 
upper Colorado will range as high as 6 mills 
a kilowatt. And the market for the Gov- 
ernment to sell the power will be a poor one. 

Administration spokesmen rationalize this 
apparent paradox by explaining that the 
Colorado Basin project, which the Senate 
has approved and sent to the House, is es- 
sentially for water storage and irrigation, 
which are of prime interest to the Govern- 
ment. The power phase is incidental, they 
say. 
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Hells Canyon, to the contrary, they con- 
tend, is largely a power-generating undertak- 
ing which the President feels should be in 
private hands. 


SIMILAR SITUATION 


A situation akin to that in the upper Colo- 
rado prevails in the proposed Fryingpan- 
Arkansas River development on the eastern 
slope of the Continental Divide, the only 
other all-Federal project endorsed by the 
administration. 

There, too, power production is rated of 
secondary importance to the control of the 
waterways at which the Government aims. 

While Helis Canyon is stirring the biggest 
fight, a half dozen other scraps are brewing 
on the westernmost reaches of the Columbia 
and its tributaries, where private utilities 
want in on partnership deals. Public power 
forces have been fighting this war for years, 
and they now are digging in against a new 
assault. 

One utilities group is trying to cut in on 
the John Day dam side in Oregon, located 
strategically in the stretch of the Columbia 
which contains such big Federal operations 
as McNary, The Dalles, and Bonneville. 

John Day has been authorized for Federal 
development, but the administration has 
sought no funds to start construction. Re- 
publican-sponsored legislation has been in- 
troduced to “deauthorize” the project so the 
utilities can move in. 


DEMOCRATIC LOSS 


The Priest Rapids project in Washington, 
also designed formerly as a Federal under- 
taking was “deauthorized” last year, and 
Democrats in the Senate lost their battle to 
have public agencies get preference in buying 
the power there when the generators begin 
turning. 

A Grant County power unit wants the site. 

When the deauthorization legislation was 
passed, Senator Morse, Democrat, of Oregon 
denounced it as a “stick of dynamite’ under 
the whole Federal power program. 

President Eisenhower has estimated that 
the partnership program contemplated right 
now will cost the Government about $200 
million. He has said that private investors 
will put some $800 million fnto the half- 
dozen projects of which John Day and Priest 
Rapids are most important. 

Under the Eisenhower plan the Govern- 
ment also has given up on a Coosa River 
project in Alabama, turning it over to the 
Alabama Power Co., which spearheaded the 
fight against the TVA. 

Under the administration's policy, Federal 
power development is in a dead-end street, 
but the Democrats are operating on such a 
narrow majority in Senate and House that 
there is little chance they can do anything 
about it. 

Whether the situation can be translated 
into an effective issue in next year’s political 
campaign is a guess. Some Democrats are 
convinced it can. Republicans dissent. 


From Amherst to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
teresting article entitled ‘““From Amherst 
to Korea,” written by Eugene G. Wan- 
ger, and published in the Amherst 
Alumni News of October 1954. The ar- 
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ticle describes a trip with a group of stu- 
dents putting on theatricals and enter- 
tainment in Korea last summer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


From AMHERST TO Korea: THE Kips From 
HOME ON ORIENTAL TOUR 
(By Eugene G. Wanger, 1955) 

The Kids From Home, a college variety 
show of which I was lucky to be a member, 
fiew over 30,000 miles this summer cover- 
ing one-third of the United States Far 
East Command. In less than 50 perform- 
ances we entertained nearly 100,000 Amer- 
ican servicemen in Korea and Japan. But 
these figures are a very small part of the 
story. The most interesting part is written 
in our memories: How we lived, whom we 
met, and what we encountered there. 

It was April 7 when Amherst’s band direc- 
tor, Dr. J. Clement Schuler, phoned me at 
Theta Xi to ask if I would be interested 
in spending my vacation without pay by 
entertaining American troops in the Far 
East. Would I be interested? Ten weeks 
later, after much planning, the 17 college 
and high-school students invited to par- 
ticipate in Dr. Schuler’s fourth Kids From 
Home variety show arrived at College Hall 
to rehearse. Amherst could claim all but 
2 of the 8 men chosen, while the girls, who, 
like most of us, had participated in at least 
1 of our 3 previous tours, came from va- 
rious schools in the South, East, and Middle 
West. 


Irv Milheim, 1956, from Sharon, Pa., played 
string bass and was once again managing the 
moving and staging of our 2 tons of show 
equipment and baggage. Our pianist, Stan 
Ginsberg, 1955, from Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
shared Irv’s job of manager and assisted Dr. 
Schuler with the financial details involved 
in obtaining equipment and travel. Charles 
Pease, 1957, from Hartford, Conn., held down 
lead tenor sax and oboe, while Bill Cole, 
1955, an Amherst resident, specialized in 
baritone sax and clarinet. An Amherst High 
School junior played lead trumpet. He was 
Tom Sullivan, Jr., whose grandfather was a 
member of the class of 1884. There was an 
alumnus along too: trombonist Rudy von 
Unruh, 1949, from Lakewood, Ohio, who was 
chosen to be assistant director. I was given 
the job of master of ceremonies. 


At Amherst the show had 2 weeks of writ- 
ing, rehearsing, and testing under the able 
direction of Dr. Schuler and with the in- 
valuable assistance of Jack Dolph, chief pro- 
ducer for Fred Waring. 

On July 7 we flew from Hartford and ar- 
rived that night at Travis Air Force Base in 
Calif., where we played the first show of the 
tour 48 hours later and took off immediately 
thereafter in a Stratocruiser for Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Having lost a day at the international 
dateline, we arrived at Tokyo International 
Airport on the 12th. The fueling stops at 
Hawaii and Wake Island afforded little time 
to wash or rest, so it was 65 hours since we 
had bathed or slept in a bed when we gath- 
ered in the billiard room of the Dai Iti Hotel 
to begin the briefings which were to prepare 
us for Korea. 

Four days later we had been processed, 
decked out in insecticide-impregnated GI 
uniforms, and loaded aboard a C—124 Globe- 
master which was to fly past Mount Fuji- 
yama, across the Sea of Japan, over the 
mountains of South Korea and land us at 
Seoul City Air Base just 19 miles from the 
wstrn end of the demilitarized truce zone 
established at the end of the fighting in 1953. 

For the next 2 weeks our itinerary would 
lead us 300 miles south and east to the city 
of Pusan before making a 3-week sweep 
across the Eighth Army area which extended 
above the 38th parallel. 
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Although our Army and Air Force ay. 
diences were the largest, nolsiest, and most 
enthusiastic we had ever seen, the United 
States Marines at K-6 made one of the most 
heart-warming impressions of all. Their 
hospitality was boundless from the very be. 
ginning as they provided for all our needs 
and toured us through their installation. 
After our performance on their outdoor stage 
for an audience of over 3,000, the base com- 
mander came back and gave Dr. Schuler a 
copy of the letter he had written to Far Eas; 
Headquarters requesting that we return to 
his installation before our tour was over. 
Even though the schedule could not be 
changed to permit our return, several of his 
officers obtained permission to follow our 
tour by jet. They met us at Taegu, Seoul, 
and even Tokyo, giving us dozens of pictures 
from our visit and extending their aid in 
every way. 

We will always remember our performance 
given in the small assembly room of the 
Christian orphanage which those Marines 
helped maintain. When we had finished, all 
the orphans rose—80 tiny children whose 
poor homes, families, and identities had been 
destroyed by war—and sang for us, raising 
their small Korean voices in the unmistak- 
able notes of “Jesus Loves Me.” 

Since we traveled mostly by plane and 
train during the southeastward swing of the 
tour, we got an extensive birdseye impression 
of the land our troops had so recently fought 
over. When open trucks and ambulances 
became our mode of transportation with the 
Eighth Army—and we saw much of this rug- 
ged terrain at close hand—it was easy to see 
why the endless rocky mountains and foul- 
smelling rice paddies made fighting so diffi- 
cult. We moved from day to day along 
narrow dirt roads so dusty that we were 
given gauze face masks to keep from choking. 

By the first of August advance word of 
the show was preceding us by the grapevine 
wherever we went. Consequently we met 
men from our home towns and from Am- 
herst at almost every installation. We would 
often see them first when they came back- 
stage as we were packing after the show. It 
was thus that we renewed our acquaintance 
with George Hibbard, 1952, and John Snell, 
1951. When the commander of the 25th 
infantry division entertained us at tea on 
August 1, we found Pfc. Mike Palmer, 1951, 
who was the general’s personal secretary. 
Frank Mainzer, 1952, and Fred Luddy, 1951, 
were also on hand to greet us during the 
next 2 days before we moved north to per- 
form at the 7th division in the Chorwan 
valley above the 38th parallel. It was there 
that Maj. Gen. E. B. Seebree and his staff 
royally treated us to a champagne supper, s0 
excellently prepared and served that it would 
surpass all but the most exclusive American 
restaurants. To top it all off, the general 
made all our troupe honorary members of 
his division, giving each an engraved ciga- 
rette lighter and shoulder patches as memen- 
tos of the occasion. When we forded a near- 
by stream to return to our tents that night 
we found that Joe Knight, 1954, had heard 
about the show and had come over to wel- 
come us. 

After our usual two performances the next 
morning and afternoon, the division provost 
marshal provided an armed escort to take us 
in jeeps through the frontlines to a forward 
outpost where we could watch the Chinese 
Communist forces across the demilitarized 
zone. Dr. Schuler, who was given the gen- 
eral’s helicopter for the afternoon, had some 
of our cameras aloft and took some of our 
most treasured snapshots of the summer. 

The most exciting and truly remarkable 
welcome of the tour occurred when we 
worked our way to the 2d Infantry D'- 
vision some days later. As we came jol!- 
ing over the dusty roads into division head- 
quarters we were amazed to hear the rousing 
music of Lord Jeffrey. Amherst not {a 
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away. When we climbed out of our assorted 
ambulances and trucks there was a 40-piece 
prass band playing every college song in the 
pooks. Smoke bombs suddenly went off 
around us and through a purple and white 
haze we saw Somers White, 1953, leading six 
cheerleaders in plaid jackets and beanies as 
they gave us a hearty “Jeff! Rah! Rah! Kids 
From Home!” A group of GI’s waving flash 
cards, “Welcome College Show,” appeared on 
one side of us, while on the other the division 
special services officer, complete with mor- 
tarboard and tassel, made a short speech of 
welcome from a specially constructed “foot- 
pall rally” platform. He was cut short as a 
helicopter landed noisely behind him and 
commanding general, “Big Jeff” Seitz, 
climbed out, stepped to the microphone, and 
presented each of us with the honorary mem- 
bership of the 2d Division. As jets swept 
back and forth overhead, Howie Ziff, 1952, 
ied us across the dirt road to our “campus” 
of five canvas quonset huts, each bearing the 
name of a fraternity or soroity. A sign domi- 
nating the scene reassured the girls that 
there were “positively no pantie raids al- 
lowed.” 

Following our performance the next after- 
noon, Howie Ziff arranged for us to visit a 
detachment of United Nations troops from 
Thailand. Here the tables were turned as 
they performed for us, demonstrating amaz- 
ing grace, strength, and coordination in the 
execution of a ceremonial fencing match. 
When each of the fencers had laid his two 
heavy swords aside, he returned to give an 
exhibition of Siamese boxing in which his 
bare feet proved as potent a weapon as his 
fists. If you’ve ever seen a cross to the body 
quickly returned by a staggering kick to the 
side of the head you have a fair idea of how 
rough that sport is. 

When we finished performing at the cen- 
tral front we were shuttled east by 6 pas- 
senger aircraft to the 24th Division head- 
quarters at Yanggu. Here, for the first time 
in the tour, the commanding general of the 
division attended the performance with his 
entire staff. He sat on a hillside with 5,000 
of his men while we presented our 2-hour 
show of music and variety acts from a cov- 
ered wooden platform under the usual illu- 
mination of truck headlights and a few very 
scarce 100-watt bulbs powered by a tempera- 
mental gasoline generator. Such conditions 
were typical, 

After finishing with the eastern front, we 
flew west, back to the capital city of Seoul, 
to wind up our Korean tour and be flown to 
the northern island of Hokkaido, Japan. 
While at Seoul several of us had the pleasure 
of visiting the home of Kong-Ki Min, 1957. 

Our final performance in Korea was broad- 
cast over the Armed Forces Korea Network 
from Seoul military post. On coming off- 
stage after introducing our Glenn Miller 
band arrangement of Little Brown Jug, I was 
enthusiastically greeted by Lt. Col. Hartwell 
C. Lancaster, the former head of Amherst’s 
Air Force ROTC program. Having driven by 
jeep all the way from his squadron command 
at Kimpo, he arrived late and came back- 
stage because there were no more seats or 
standing room left in the quonset theater’s 
auditorum. Beforv he left the colonel asked 
us to take his very best wishes back to the 
men at Amherst. 

We arrived in Hokkaido on August 19 and 
found that a less strenuous schedule made 
it possible to relax and do a little sightseeing 
between performances. Before moving south 
we ran into Lt. Sandy Lobrano, 1951, who 
was the first to inform us that our troops 
were pulling out of Hokkaido to leave the 
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protection of that large island to the 
Japanese. 

Another C-47 flew us back to Tokyo where 
we turned in the GI clothes, were at last able 
to have our perspiration-soaked costumes 
cleaned for the first time in 4 weeks, and 
gave our farewell performance on August 23 
to a capacity house in the famous Ernie Pyle 
theater. At a farewell banquet the general 
in charge of Far East Special Services gave us 
engraved gold and silver medals of appre- 
ciation. We were also presented with en- 
graved statues from the K-6 Marines. 

A week of sightseeing followed before our 
plane left for home and our friends in Tokyo 
helped us take every advantage of it. Our 
scrapbooks are filled with postcards and 
snapshots of the magnificant shrines at 
Nikko and Kamakura, the quiet majesty of 
Mount Fuji, and the beautiful simplicity of 
Japanese art and architecture. We also have 
many treasured pictures and memories of the 
Japanese people. While we knew that they 
could not help but resent us as conquerors, 
they were polite and made no outward show 
of the resentment they must feel. 

At our departure from Tokyo Interna- 
tional Airport the marines were once again 
on hand—this time with bouquets, leis, and 
a huge wreath of flowers to wish us farewell 
and bon voyage. 

It was hard to realize that the tour had 
ended. We were weary at times but the 
genuine applause, the helpfulness of both 
the GI's and the generals was ample reward 
for what fun and entertainment we were able 
to bring to a grand bunch of men who are 
doing all they can to prepare the Koreans 
and the Japanese to defend themselves. 

Among our mementos is a letter from a 
marine private. He wrote: “This was the 
finest show I’ve seen since I arrived here. 
I can’t get home, but for 2 hours tonight you 
brought home to me.” What more could 
The Kids From Home have asked? 





COMMENTS FROM THE AUDIENCE 


Since his return, Dr. Schuler has received 
many letters of thanks from Japan and Korea. 
Excerpts from a few of these notes follow: 

“The reception given the show was more 
enthusiastic and spontaneous than that ac- 
corded any group of entertainers it has been 
my pleasure to observe during my 12 months 
in Korea. The behavior of the cast as indi- 
viduals and as a@ group deserves much ap- 
plause on their outstanding performance.” 
(An infantry officer.) 

“We wish to express our heartfelt appre- 
ciation of, and gratitude for, the musical 
entertainment you gave the patients and 
personnel of this hospital.” (Six hospital 
patients.) 

“I personally thank you and all those in- 
volved for a truly wonderful show. It was 
the best I’ve ever seen, the very thing we’ve 
been yearning for.” (A soldier in Korea.) 

“On behalf of the officers and men of this 
command, I want to thank you for providing 
us with such clean, refreshing entertainment. 
During my 11 months in Korea I have seen 
many shows. Even the better of them can’t 
compete with your contingent. The troupe 
conducted itself in a way that reflects the 
highest standards of college training and 
your supervision.” (A group chaplain.) 

“It was terrific, outstanding, the greatest, 
and all the other descriptive words that could 
be used. You and your troupe have done an 
outstanding job for the morale of the men in 
Korea.” (A soldier in Korea.) 

Letters of praise were also received from 
Thomas H. Wyman, 1951; Roger Marshall, 
1953; and Michael C, Paimer, 1953, who saw 
the Kids in Korea. 
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Repair the Broken Chain, Pass the Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on 
February 13 last Dean Clarence E. 
Manion made his 20th broadcast in his 
series of weekly radio programs. The 
title of the broadcast was “Repair the 
Broken Chain, Pass the Bricker Amend- 
ment.” 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


REPAIR THE BROKEN CHAIN, PASS THE BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


For a final analysis of our critical need for 
the Bricker amendment we must now back 
away from it and get perspective. Momen- 
tarily, let us forget laws, executive agree- 
ments, states’ rights, and international cove- 
nants. Why do we need any part or provi- 
sion of the Constitution at all? Great 
Britain gets along without a constitution 
and is therefore untroubled by controversy 
over proposed constitutional amendments. 
How do we happen to have Federal and State 
constitutions? What is the scope, purpose 
and justification for our peculiar unprec- 
edented constitutional system? 

When we view it as a whole, we see that 
constitutional government in the United 
States is rooted in the self-evident truths of 
the Declaration of Independence. As the 
very predicate of our revolution we declared 
that government is man’s agent for the pro- 
tection of God’s inalienable gifts of life, 
liberty, and the right to pursue happiness. 
Then and there, for the first time in human 
history, government was logically and defin- 
itely reduced from its traditional role of 
tyrannical mastery, to the simple service and 
deliberate will of human nature. Then and 
there, we tied the governmental tyrant down 
with constitutional chains of checks, bal- 
ances, divisions, and enforceable restraints. 
This achievement is the climax of American 
history. It is the basic cause of all of our 
subsequent power, achievement, and mate- 
rial prosperity. 

From immediate, practical experience, our 
revolutionary forefathers verified the histor- 
ical fact that government, although useful 
and necessary, is perpetually dangerous, and 
the most difficult force on earth to harness 
and control. In a healthy, understandable 
spirit of fear the Founding Fathers cut 
American Government up into pieces and 
copperriveted each part of it down with 
positive, enforcible restraints. They un- 
derstood what Woodrow Wilson so well said 
more than a hundred years later, namely, 
that “the history of liberty is the history of 
the limitation of governmental power.” 

Every line of every State and Federal Con- 
stitution that the Founding Fathers made, 
was a limitation—a strong restraining chain 
upon the power of some part of American 
Government. Seeing that constitutional 
system in perspective, we observe it as a 
balanced pattern of restrictions upon every 
officer and department of American Govern- 
ment. When he takes his constitutional 
oath of office, every governmental official in 
this land puts on his own particular consti- 
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tutional ball and chain. This goes for, and 
from, the traffic cop on the corner, on up to 
and including the President of the United 
States. 

Our constitutional system gives no State or 
Federal official a free, roving commission to 
wander at will over the field of American 
Government. Such a license would con- 
demn to death the very personal liberty 
which it is the dedicated object of American 
Government to preserve. 

So much for the general, overall view. 
Now let us step up close and take a good 
look at article VI of the Constitution which 
the Bricker proposal is designed to amend. 
First of all, this article reminds us that our 
present Constitution did not create the 
United States of America. Our present Con- 
stitution was drafted in 1787 and became 
effective in 1789. The United States was 
created by the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. Our first Federal Constitution was 
called the Articles of Confederation, which 
became effective in 1781. When our present 
Constitution begin to operate with the first 
inauguration of President George Washing- 
ton, our national history was nearly 13 years 
old. This being so, article VI begins this 
way: “All debts contracted and engagements 
entered into, before the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as 
under the Confederation.” Observe that the 
obligations of existing private and public 
debts are made to carry over without any 
attempt at repudation. 

Now watch this next sentence: “This Con- 
stitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
Observe that legislation is now valid as the 
law of the land only when it conforms to 
the Constitution, but that treaties, in exist- 
ence when the Constitution was adopted or 
to be made thereafter, are the supreme law 
of the land when made merely, under the 
authority of the United States.” 

Now, it doesn’t take a constitutional lawyer 
to see the explosive nature of this distinc- 
tion between the requirement for supreme 
laws on the one hand and for supreme trea- 
ties on the other. Why didn’t the framers 
say that laws and treaties shall be made in 
pursuance of the Constitution? One reason 
is obvious. In our then 13-year-old national 
history, we had already made a number of 
treaties with France, Spain, Holland, and 
finally an involved peace treaty with Eng- 
land. The framers wished to reaffirm the 
binding quality of these existing treaties. 
They could not be made pursuant to the 
Constitution because they were made before 
the Constitution existed. (As was the case 
with existing debt obligations.) 

But whatever their motive for the distinc- 
tion, it is inconceivable that the framers 
intended to lift treaties above the very Con- 
stitution which made the negotiation of 
those treaties possible. When the Consti- 
tution was written, a treaty was merely a 
contract between sovereign governments. 
Treaties were not then, as they are now, a 
regulation to be enforced by government 
against the citizen. (Alexander Hamilton, 
Federalist 75.) This constitutional provision 
was adequate for the old-fashioned 18th cen- 
tury type of treaty, but it is woefully inade- 
quate protection against the modern type— 
the United Nations type of treaty, which now 
threatens to destroy the Constitution alto- 
gether. 

The pending Bricker amendment will pro- 
tect the Constitution as a whole by the fol- 
lowing language: 

Section 1: “A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
this Constitution, or which is not made in 
pursuance thereof, shall not be the supreme 
law of the land nor be of any force or effect.” 

Ask the opponents of the Bricker amend- 
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ment to explain why they object to that 
simple protection for the Constitution. 

Setcion 2. “A treaty or other international 
agreement shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation valid in the absence of international 
agreement.” 

This is the section which protects the 
American home rule. Why should our in- 
ternal law (of the United States) be made 
at London, Paris, or Geneva instead of at 
Washington, Indianapolis, or Austin, Tex.? 
What is the alternative to the Bricker amend- 
ment? What, in other words, do we have 
now? 

Modern writers, including some present 
Supreme Court Justices, tell us in substance 
that the existing treaty power in the Consti- 
tution amounts to a separate, superior gov- 
ernmental agency that can accomplish any- 
thing, including the things which the Con- 
stitution forbids. The possibility for such a 
construction was suggested to Jefferson when 
the Constitution was up for ratification. 
He laughed it off as fantastic saying, “If the 
treaty power is unlimited, then we don’t have 
any Constitution.” “Surely,” he wrote, “the 
President and the Senate cannot do by treaty 
what the whole Government is interdicted 
from doing in any way.” (Jefferson Manual 
of Parliamentary Practice.) But Jefferson 
did not envision articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter—now binding upon 
us a duly ratified treaty. 

Listen to these provisions: 

Article 55: “The United Nations shall pro- 
mote, (a) higher standard of living, full em- 
ployment and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; (b) Solu- 
tions of international, economic social health 
and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation; and (c), 
universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

Article 56: “All members pledge them- 
selves to take joint and separate action (in 
cooperation with the organization) for the 
achievement of these purposes set forth in 
article 55.” 

Under our Constitution, the achievement 
of these purposes is left to the individual 
citizen or to State action under the 9th and 
10th article of the Bill of Rights. Have these 
reservations now been lost by our ratification 
of the United Nations Charter? Years ago 
Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice Douglas 
of the United States Supreme Court joined 
in this expression: “‘There are additional rea- 
sons now why that (State of California) 
law stands as an obstacle to the free accomp- 
lishment of our policy in the international 
field. One of these reasons is that we have 
recently pledged ourselves to cooperate with 
the United Nations to promote universal re- 
spect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or re- 
ligion. How can this Nation be faithful to 
this international pledge, if State laws, which 
bar land ownership and occupancy by aliens 
on account of race, are permitted to be en- 
forced?” (Oyama v. California (332 U. S. 
633) .) 

This was in 1948. Incidentally, in a Su- 
preme Court case decided the same year 
(Shelly v. Kramer (344 U. S. 1)) exactly the 
same argument was made. It appeared in 
a brief filed by the American Association for 
the United Nations and it was signed by 
Alger Hiss. It should be easy to guess where 
Justices Black and Douglas stood in the re- 
cent case of Rice versus Sioux City Memorial 
Park, in which the Supreme Court recently 
announced itself deadlocked 4 to 4. In that 
case the United Nations Charter was in- 
voked to reverse a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, in a suit for damages because 
of alleged racial discrimination against an 
Indian. 
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The Iowa court held that under Iowa lay 
and the 10th article of the Bill of Rights 
there was no cause of action. The plaintig 
appealed to the Supreme Court on the 
ground, that there was racial discrimination 
and for that reason the United Nations 
Charter superceded Federal and State con. 
stitutions. From the Supreme Court's an. 
nouncement that it was divided evenly, we 
may assume that four of its Justices thin, 
that the plaintiff is correct. At the moment 
therefore, we may be just one Supreme Court 
Justice short of substituting the United Na. 
tions Charter for the sovereignty, inde. 
pendence and constitutional government of 
the United States. 

During his United Nations “police action” 
in Korea, President Truman seized the stee 
mills. When the case reached the Supreme 
Court, 3 Justices Joined in a dissenting 
opinion which upheld the presidential seizure 
under the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter (Sawyer v. Youngstown etc. (343 
U. S. 479)). In that case the Constitution 
survived its test with the U. N. Charter with 
2 votes to spare. The margin of victory is 
now down to 1. 

At the moment Justice Douglas makes no 
attempt to disguise his predilection for a 
constitutional world order. According to 
their college newspaper (Law Association 
News, December 1954, Notre Dame Law As- 
sociation), he recently told a group of law 
students: that “The Communist press has 
long advocated world government.” “They 
have done,” he continues, “what we should 
have done years ago, the single, most im- 
portant thing, improving understanding be- 
tween different peoples.” 

Apparently, according to Justice Douglas, 
perfect understanding will come only when 
we have drowned the Constitution tn a world 
charter. According to prevailing law, which 
Justice Douglas’ decisions have helped to 
make, the process is ready-made for us. It 
was Justice Douglas who gave us the famous 
Pink decision (U. S. v. Pink (315 U. 8. 203, 
1942) ) wherein he said: “A treaty is a ‘law of 
the land’ under the supremacy clause (art. 
VI, clause 2) of the Constitution. Such in. 
ternational compacts and agreements as the 
Litvinov assignment have uw similar dignity.” 
And again in the same opinion, “State law 
must yield when it is inconsistent with, or 
impairs the policy provisions of a treaty or 
of an international compact or agreement. 
Then the power of a State to refuse enforce- 
ment of rights based on foreign law, which 
runs counter to the public policy of the 
former, must give way before the superior 
Federal policy evidenced by a treaty or inter- 
national compact or agreement.” 

Notice that the Senate need not even be 
consulted. According to this decision, the 
President can amputate the Bill of Rights 
all by himself. But you can trust our great 
President not to do it, you say? Thomas 
Jefferson was also a great President. He told 
us this: “In questions of power, let no more 
be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” Good advice. 

The pending Bricker amendment well may 
be your last chance to mend’ the broken 
chain. 


Power Document Disclosed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
power policies of this administration ar¢ 
of major economic concern to the peop¢ 
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of the Pacific Northwest who for years 
nave been working partners with the 
Federal Government in multipurpose de- 
velopment of our vital water resources. 

During the past 2 years, these policies 
have been changed. They are being 
changed away from the histor’~ partner- 
ship with the people—the puolic-utility 
districts and the Rural Electrification 
Administrative cooperatives—toward a 
partnership with big, big business—the 
commercial power companies. 

That far-reaching changes have been 
made with a minimum of publicity and 
apparently without consulting interested 
parties is pointed out in the following 
article by Staff Correspondent Richard 
L. Strout in the May 12 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

POWER DOCUMENT DISCLOSED 


WASHINGTON.—Photostatic copies of a 
hitherto unpublished letter in the files of 
the Department of the Interior indicate that 
officials of the Department first solicited, and 
then followed, the recommendations of big 
private utilities of the Pacific Northwest as to 
changes in power policies. 

The letter was written by James D. Geis- 
singer, special assistant to the Solicitor of the 
Interior Department, April 9, 1954. Mr. Geis- 
singer is now regional solicitor of the De- 
partment at Denver. 

Mr. Geissinger speaks of recommendations 
for major policy changes by the Department 
confidentially submitted by “the utilities,” 
and he gives his own support for most of the 
changes which are recommended. 

Subsequent developments indicate that out 
of 1 batch of 13 recommendations from 
spokesmen of the utilities, 10 were adopted 
verbatim" by the Department of the Interior. 


HEARINGS HELD 


A Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee is now holding public 
hearings on the matter. 

Presumably, the Geissinger letter, whose 
existence was determined by a correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor, will figure 
in the development of the House inquiry. 

The Interior Department’s power policies 
are of major economic and political con- 
cern to the Pacific Northwest. In fiscal year 
1954, the Department sold over 46.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electric power from its 
dams, with sales revenues of $108,722,975. 

The policy changes adopted by Douglas 
McKay's Department of the Interior were 
made with a minimum of publicity and ap- 
parently without consulting other interested 
parties in the Federal power system, such as 
farm cooperatives and individual localities 
buying and distributing Government-pro- 
duced power. 

Mr. Geissinger informed the Solicitor of 
the Interior Department, in his April 9, 1954, 
letter: 

“For some time the Department has been 
considering the possibility of amending or 
eliminating some of the present right-of- 
way regulations governing electric trans- 
mission lines. 

“Informal requests have been made of the 
various utilities in the Western States to 
make suggestions concerning such changes. 
Of the controversial regulations, the utilities 
have suggested modifications as to para- 
graphs (1) of 244.9 and (B) of 244.44, and 
elimination of paragraphs (M) of 244.9 and 
(D) of 244.44." 

SUGGESTED CHANGES 

“Changes have been suggested in other 
regulations to negative possible arbitrary 
action and to remove language which has 
become obsolete. 

“Special suggestions have been made by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attorneys, and 
Iam advised these suggestions have the 
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approval of attorneys representing other of 
the Western States utilities.” 

Mr. Geissinger sets forth the regulations 
as they then existed, followed by changes 
recommended allegedly by the big utility 
companies, and followed in turn by his own 
recommendations, most of which approve 
the proposed changes. 

“The suggested changes,” he wrote, “have 
been considered in the order and manner 
presented. The company quotes the regula- 
tion, crosses out objectionable language, and 
underlines new language. This is followed 
by comment by the utility counsel. For easy 
reference, I will first set forth each section; 
this will be followed by the company’s com- 
ments and finally by my comments * * *.” 

What is now one of the most controversial 
of the changes reportedly recommended by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and subse- 
quently adopted by the Interior Department, 
dealt with the question of private company 
transmission lines crossing Government- 
owned land. 

The department had demanded for such 
privileges that a system of interconnection 
of powerlines, known as “wheeling,” be set 
up for joint use of facilities to avoid the cost 
of duplications. 


DELETION FAVORED 


This policy, put into effect in 1948, was 
carried to the courts by the Idaho Power 
Co., where it lost. 

Mr. Geissinger’s statement on this as 
prompted by the private utilities, appar- 
ently became the basis for the Department’s 
subsequent reversal of policy: 

“It would appear that the regulation is 
not in harmony with the present power 
policy, and in view of the fact that it is 
being avoided anyway, I would recommend 
its deletion.” 

At a later point Mr. Geissinger wrote: 

“Generally, and with the exception of 
paragraph (M), which must be retained in 
its present form because of Federal statutes, 
it is my opinion that the suggested changes, 
with the exceptions noted, would be in the 
public interest. 

“If the changes are made, then the legal 
questions raised in the pending cases would 
become academic and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. would undoubtedly withdraw its 
present appeals and make new applications 
for rights-of-way in accordance with the 
amended regulations.” 


ASSAILED BY DEMOCRATS 


Democrats on the House subcommittee 
attack the Department’s reversal of the 
wheeling arrangement. 

Chairman Eart CuHupdorr, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, charged: ““The abolished regu- 
lations afforded a means whereby the Gov- 
ernment could utilize the idle, unused ca- 
pacity of privately owned powerlines cross- 
ing public lands to bring cheap Government 
power to statutory preference-right cus- 
tomers. 

“The regulation was designed to carry out 
the policies established by Congress without 
a wasteful and expensive duplication of 
facilities.” 

So far as is known here, the Department’s 
reversal of policy, following consultation 
with private-utility representatives, received 
no publicity at the time other than publi- 
cation of the little-read Federal Register. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSSIONAL RecorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shail apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of th» cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Cierk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily REcorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents anc reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 














Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6042) making 


appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to see my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] exercise 
his usual good judgment. I think his 
amendment, which is offered as a clari- 
fying amendment, is a good one. 

T had no thought that a simple effort to 
insure that Congress would be more fully 
informed on major changes in operating 
procedures in the Department of De- 
fense—to insure that we in Congress 
would know something about what hap- 
pens to the money that we appropriate 
would precipitate such excitement in 
some quarters, including my good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson]. I have high affection 
and esteem for this great and distin- 
guished citizen. As a matter of fact I 
have followed his guidance pretty closely 
for nearly 15 years. I think this, how- 
ever, is an appropriate time for him to 
follow mine. 

We are discussing a very simple pro- 
posal. Here is the actual language of 
the bill: 

Sec. 639. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated in this act may be used for the dis- 
posal or transfer by contract or otherwise 
cf work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense un- 
less it has been justified before the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress that the disposal 
is economically sound and that the related 
Services can be performed by a contractor 
without danger to national security. 


And here is the statement in the re- 
port which explains very clearly what is 
Involved: 


Section 689: Attention of the committee 

s Oh @ number of occasions been directed 
toward plans within the Department of De- 
‘ense for the disposal or transfer by contract 
er otherwise to contract operations of the 
work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense. 
The committee recognizes that there may be 
circumstances which make a contract opera- 
tion more desirable than continuations of 
work by civilian personnel within the De- 
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partment. In some instances, this, however, 
represents a radical departure from estab- 
lished customs and it is conceivable that con- 
tract operations could, if carried to extremes 
result in a loss of trained personnel and 
know-how within the departments with the 
dispersal of tools and facilities and result 
in an actually greater cost to the Govern- 
ment over a period of years. Particularly 
would this be true in the event of a sudden 
emergency which would require rapid expan- 
sion of “on-base” activities. The commit- 
tee has no desire to hamper legitimate trans- 
feral of Government activities to private 
business where it can properly be shown 
that this is economically sound and that the 
related services can be performed by con- 
tract without danger to national security. 
In view, however, of the Government’s great 
investment in its own shops and facilities 
and the know-how of its civilian personnel 
and because of this committee’s responsibil- 
ity in the matter of appropriations it is felt 
that a justification of transfers before the 
appropriate committees of Congress is proper 
before the transfers take place. 


There is nothing here to keep Govern- 
ment in business; nothing to discrim- 
inate against private industry; nothing 
to prevent any legitimate transfer of an 
activity now performed by Government 
to private business. I have no desire to 
hinder such transfers. I simply want 
the Congress to know that they are 
proper transfers which will be performed 
without loss and with proper security to 
the Government. This language would 
require that at least one committee in 
the House and one in the Senate should 
be made acquainted with reasons and 
justification for changes in operating 
procedures of the type covered herein 
before they are made. 

Now we know very well what all this 
opposition is about—and I am greatly 
surprised that my wise and astute friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] could be 
taken in by such maneuvering. Big busi- 
ness does not want any stumbling blocks 
placed in the way of the give-away pro- 
grams. His business does not want any 
possible interference from Congress. 
They know nothing about this section. 
They never saw it. They have no idea 
what language it carries. But ap- 
parently they have been told by the De- 
partment of Defense that section 639 
could upset the gravy train; might put a 
stop in the handing out of nice, fat, juicy 
plums. So they, or people in the Depart- 
ment, have been pulling strings all over 
the Nation. Asa result a mounting flood 
of telegrams has been piling up, protest- 
ing this section. 

Undoubtedly some of those people 
have been getting rich or anticipate get- 
ting rich through contracts with the 
Department of Defense. 

To me it is rather significant that 
other wires have been coming to Wash- 
ington on section 629 also. They are 
wires from plain people; wires from 
working people. They want the Govern- 
ment’s interests and the taxpayers in- 


terests to be protected. I think their 
wishes are going to prevail here today. 


No; I am not against private business. 
I am not against business taking over 
any function now performed by Govern- 
ment that business can do legitimately 
without jeopardizing national security 
and without costing more money. If 
however the primary objection to section 
639 is based on the assumption that the 
transfer of Government activities to pri- 
vate business will automatically generate 
savings, I suggest that you let me quote 
from a directive which was issued by the 
Department of Defense—and I did not 
get this from official channels as you can 
well imagine. Here is what it states: 

As a matter of general policy it is con- 
sidered that only in exceptional cases should 
cost be considered a significent factor, and 
only in very unsual circumstances will sub- 
stantial savings be the sole criteria for justi- 
fication of continued operation of a facility. 


If savings are not to be the criteria; 
just what is to govern considerations? In 
any case, should not the fact be known to 
Congress? 

Let me go just a little further. We in 
the Congress have responsibility for the 
funds we appropriate for the Armed 
Services. We know of many instances 
where projects which have been justified 
before the committees and brought to 
the Congress in good faith by the com- 
mittees are not carried out by the De- 
partment of Defense. The funds are di- 
verted to other purposes, and the Con- 
gress is not consulted in any way. Is 
that a proper thing which helps prevent 
waste? 

No, I am not trying to keep the Gov- 
ernment in business. I just want Con- 
gress to know what is being done with 
the astronomical amounts of money we 
appropriate. I think we have a right to 
know, and that is all this language does. 
I am sick and tired of the secretariat of 
the Department of Defense and of other 
Departments of Government usurping 
the privileges of Congress, ignoring the 
Congress, and refusing to advise with 
the Congress when major changes are 
made in their spending programs. 

This language is only a 1-year provi- 
sion. The committee of the gentleman 
from Georgia will have ample time in 
that year to bring out corrective legisla- 
tion to supplant section 639 if they de- 
sire to remedy the problem. Congress 
will be adjourning in a very few months. 
There is little liklihood, in view of our 
busy schedules henceforth that perma- 
nent corrective legislation will be en- 
acted before we leave here. If section 
639 is stricken from the bill, we may be 
in the position of locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I am trying to get 
the situation straight in my own mind. 
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Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing for the language in the bill or for 
the language in the Rivers amendment? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not object to the 
language in the Rivers amendment. It 
is a clarifying amendment. 

Now, this in conclusion: What can 
possibly be wrong in having the military 
authorities justify to the appropriate 
committees of Congress the disposal by 
contract or otherwise to contract opera- 
tions of the work traditionally or cus- 
tomarily done by civilian personnel? 

I propose nothing that is obstructive, 
or time consuming, or that will hinder 
any proper transfer of activity. I do 
want Congress to be informed on the 
major changes in the military program, 
changes that affect not only spending, 
but changes that affect the lives and the 
families and the incomes of the people 
whom we represent. 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Should Be Reviewed Immediately by 
Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since Congress enacted the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, each year as I 
take my active duty for training as a 
Naval Reserve captain, I am confronted 
with criticism of the code from officers 
of all branches of the armed services 
with whom I come in contact. 

As yet I have not found a single offi- 
cer who favors the code in its present 
form. 

In fact, many officers urged me as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee to interest my colleagues in 
Congress in seeking a careful review of 
the code to the end that it may be sub- 
stantially revised. 

Mr. Speaker, the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary justice made little change in the 
substance of the criminal law which 
governed the armed services prior to and 
during World War II, but it did make 
tremendous procedural changes in that 
law. 

It is in the field of procedure that 
changes are now required. 

Present procedure imposes a great bur- 
den upon the United States, a burden 
which results in no compensating benefit 
to anyone. 

This burden is a costly one. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
administering the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice in the armed services is at 
least $158 million. 

This estimate includes only those 
items of cost which are susceptible to 
exact computation, namely, the costs of 
trial, the costs of operating places of con- 
finement, and the wages paid persons in 
confinement. 
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This sum, $158 million, would provide 
pay and allowances for 90,000 enlisted 
men of the lowest pay grade for a year; 
it would pay for all the gas and oil used 
by all Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
for 1 year; it would purchase 930 train- 
ing aircraft. 

The burden imposed by the code is 
costly, too, in that it has increased the 
time spent by personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps in confinement. 

Before the code came into effect the 
Navy and Marine Corps confined an 
average of 3.5 persons per thousand. 

Now the Navy and Marine Corps con- 
fine an average of 8 persons per thou- 
sand. 

The incidence of confinement has 
more than doubled. 

The burdens which the code places 
upon the United States are such as no 
civilian criminal jurisdiction could tol- 
erate for any appreciable length of time. 

For example, no civilian jurisdiction 
could operate its criminal code for long 
without recourse to bail. 

There is no equivalent for bail in the 
criminal code of the armed services. 

Military offenders must be confined if 
they are escape risks. 

Most are escape risks because 80 per- 
cent of them are guilty of some type of 
absenteeism. 

Ordinarily civilian criminal codes do 
not require mandatory reviews of the 
record before the sentence can be exe- 
cuted. 

After conviction by a criminal court 
a civilian offender may begin to serve 
his sentence. 

This is not true in the military prac- 
tice. 

Before the sentence may be executed 
there are certain reviews that must be 
accomplished. 

The record must be reviewed by the 
officer who convened the court; in most 
cases there must be a review by a super- 
visory authority as well; and in cases 
approaching any degree of severity of 
sentence there must be a review by a 
board of review in the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the service con- 
cerned. 

Superimposed upon all of these man- 
datory reviews there is a 30-day appeal 
period during which an accused person 
may file a petition for a review by the 
United States Court of Military Appeals. 

This period must be allowed to elapse 
in appropriate cases before the sentence 
may be executed. 

During the time consumed in making 
mandatory reviews of the record and 
during the mandatory appeal period the 
United States must keep its military 
prisoners confined. 

There is no bail. 

However, the sentence of confinement, 
if any, against an accused person begins 
to run from the date he is sentenced by 
the court. 

This, of course, is fair and should re- 
main in effect. 

Ordinarily in a civilian criminal] prac- 
tice, it will cost an accused person some- 
thing if he wishes to appeal. 

There are likely to be costs of court 
for him to pay, and he will in most in- 
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stances be faced with the necessity of 
employing a lawyer. 

These costs will not be encountered by 
a military offender. 

There are never any circumstances 
under which any court costs are are paid 
by an accused; and, unless he wishes to 
employ civilian counsel, the Government 
will furnish him counsel free, not only 
for his trial but for the entire appellate 
procedure as well. 

Financially speaking, therefore, there 
is no impediment upon an accused per- 
son appealing his case all the way, even 
if he entered a plea of guilty at his trial. 

Perhaps the most significant and im- 
portant procedural defect in the uniform 
code of military justice lies in the fact 

hat the appellate bodies provided by the 
code are in no way protected from frivo- 
lous appeals. 

It has been pointed out that there is 
no fiscal impediment to appeal. 

There is no essential impediment, 
either. 

There need be no real cause for appeal. 

A petition to the Court of Military Ap- 
peals will come about upon the simple 
announcement by an accused that he 
wishes to appeal. 

He need specify no reason; in fact, he 
need not have a reason. 

The procedural difficulties previously 
discussed, namely, no bail; multiple 
mandatory reviews of the record of trial; 
a mandatory appeal period; no costs to 
an accused person; and the fact that ap- 
pellate bodies are not protected from 
frivolous appeals; combine to place a 
burden upon the United States which is 
unreasonable and harsh and does no one, 
not even the accused, any good. 

It is a common problem with the serv- 
ices to find an accused who wishes to 
have his sentence finally executed but 
who cannot be accommodated, although 
the Government is willing, because of the 
procedural requirements which must 
first be satisfied. 

The cost, the wasted time are serious 
burdens imposed by the new code. 

However, a more lamentable result of 
the code has been that although it was 
designed to make things easier or fairer 
for accused persons, its net effect has 
been to make Federal criminal offenders 
of many young men who, but for the 
code, would have had their cases dis- 
posed of by a commanding officer and 
would thus have avoided a record of 
conviction by court-martial. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
is said to apply adversary proceedings to 
the trials of persons for crimes in the 
armed services. 

It surely does this. 

Its adversary proceedings have re- 
placed for the Navy and Marine Corps 
the procedures under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy which are often 
described as paternal procedures. 

A paternal procedure for administer- 
ing discipline is not a bad system. 

In replacing the Navy’s and the Ma- 
rine Corps’ paternal systems with the 
adversary system of the uniform code, 
the powers of commanding officers to 
dispose of cases of infraction of disci- 
pline without reference to a court were 
greatly reduced, 
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This has inevitably resulted in more 
punishment by court-martial in cases 
which in the past would have been han- 
dled by the commanding officer himself. 

The men have suffered. 

More of them go before courts and be- 
come convicted of Federal offenses. 

The code is an important Federal 
criminal statute. 

fen convicted under it enter the cate- 
sory of those convicted of violations of 
such Federal statutes as the Lindbergh 
Act, the Dyer Act, the Mann Act, and 
others. 

Actually most military offenders are 
mere juvenile delinquents, mere way- 
ward boys guilty in 80 percent of the 
cases of some form of absenteeism 
which in civilian practice is not a crime 
at all; and yet the delinquent boy 
achieves the role of one convicted of a 
Federal offense. 

His commanding officer has no alter- 
native unless he will excuse the offense 
or inflict completely inadequate punis- 
ment, either of which will ruin the dis- 
cipline of his command. . 

For the reasons I have cited, the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice should re- 
ceive careful scrutiny during the pres- 
ent session of Congress with a view to 
substantial change. 

The feeling in this regard is greatly 
strengthened by an opinion that the 
code’s cumbersome procedures, burden- 
some and time consuming as they are, 
could not stand the test of mobilization. 

The strain of mobilization would re- 
sult in a breakdown of the code’s proc- 
esses and leave the services with no for- 
mal machinery for the maintenance of 
discipline and good order among its 
members. 





The Administration’s Proposals for Cul- 
tural Interchange To Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff have made important pro- 
posals for winning the cold war, and 
Senator LyNDon B. JoHnson, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, has called for the 
greatest political offensive in history to 
Win the cold war. General Sarnoff, in 
& memorandum presented to the Presi- 
cent on April 5 urged that an amount 
equivalent to 5 or 712 percent of military 
Gefense appropriations be granted to a 
strategy board for political defense. 
Thi , Of course, without reducing the 
milit ary budget and not counting foreign 
Military aid and point 4 types of expend- 
iture. General Sarnoff said: 

Iam convinced that if the American people 
and their Congress are made fully aware of 
‘i€ menace we face, of the urgent need for 
Meeting it, and the possibility of doing so by 
means short of war, they will respond wil- 


lingly as they have always done in times of 
national crisis. They will realize that no 
investment to win the cold war is exorbitant 
when measured against the stakes involved, 
and against the costs of the bombing war 
we seek to head off. 


I have introduced several bills in this 
Congress which are designed to enhance 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our 
country for I am convinced that this is 
as important as any of the “guns and 
butter” programs which -we support. 
One of the major ways in which we 
might turn reluctant and uneasy allies 
and the millions of uncommitted peoples 
into friends is to earn their respect for 
our own culture. It is obvious, however, 
that if we have no respect for, and are 
officially indifferent to, our own best cul- 
tural efforts, if we show no concern as a 
people and as a nation with our own 
contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other coun- 
tries are hardly to be blamed if they ig- 
nore and are indifferent to the cultural 
contributions which we have to give the 
peoples of the world. We have only our- 
selves to blame, for they take their cue 
from our own Federal Government. In 
this situation the Communist Parties in 
the various countries and the U.S. S. R. 
find it extremely easy to spread their lies 
that we are gum-chewing, insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of April 
19, 1955, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has this 
to say: 

Mr. President, I have been pleased to note 
the increasing evidences of America’s 
counteroffensive against the worldwide So- 
viet cultural propaganda effort. That Soviet 
effort is two-pronged. It is (a) designed to 
defame American culture as allegedly ‘‘crass” 
and “materialistic”; and (b) it is designed 
to paint a rosy picture of what is actually 
the barren and enslaved so-called culture of 
the U.S. S. R. ; 

I am glad to say that an invaluable in- 
strument in our own accurate worldwide 
cultural effort is the American National 
Theater and Academy, which was wisely 
chartered by the Congress under a bill signed 
by the President of the United States as far 
back as July 5, 1935. 


General Sarnoff states that: 


Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are aiready being 
used, and often effectively. Nothing now 
underway needs to be abandoned. The prob- 
lem is one of attaining the requisite magni- 
tude, financing, coordination, and continu- 
ity—all geared to the long-range objectives 
of the undertaking. The expanded offensive 
with nonmilitary weapons must be imbued 
with a new awareness of the great goal and 
& robust will to reach it. 


As early as 1948 John Foster Dulles 
wrote that: 

We need an organization to contest the 
Communist Party at the level where it is 
working and winning its victories. * * ° 
We ought to have an organization dedicated 
to the task of nonmilitary defense, just as 
the present Secretary of Defense heads up 
the organization of military defense. The 
new department of nonmilitary defense 
should have an adequate personnel and 
ample funds. 


Perhaps the most important of the 
bills I have introduced in the present 
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Congress is H. R. 5040 which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. A subcommittee has just been 
established to consider the administra- 
tion’s bill to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the other bills before the com- 
mittee which provide for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. The 
chairman of the subcommittee is the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY]. With the growing recognition of 
the importance of these proposals and 
the challenging plans of Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Sarnoff before us it is high time that 
hearings were held and that meritorious 
legislation be reported to the floor for 
consideration by this Congress. 


I include here editorials from the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star, and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
which discuss the administration’s pro- 
posals and the other bills before this 
Congress. Also included is an article 
from the Chicago American, by David 
Sentner, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Hearst newspapers. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 15, 1955] 
Our ConGrREss CoPes WITH CULTURE 
(By Jay S. Harrison) 

The traditional lethargy that inevitably 
smothers the question of governmental as- 
sistance to American artists and art has re- 
cently been dealt a decisive jolt. Though 
they have achieved no especial notoriety, sev- 
eral bills, motions, and suggestions have in 
the last month been discussed in Washington 
that point to a renewed interest on the part 
of our lawmakers in the forces and functions 
of culture. In fact, they are so many and 
their stipulations so elaborate that only a 
few, at best, can. be summarized here. 

On April 20 Representative SruYvESANT 
WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of New York, in- 
troduced a bill, thereafter referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, which 
was designed to “provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts, and for other purposes.” In part, it 
stated: 

“(A) That the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative.” 

VITAL TO GENERAL WELFARE 

“(B) That the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential 
to the general welfare and the national in- 
terest; and 

“(C) That the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government.” 

Having thus lucidly established its prem- 
ise, the measure declares in the second sec- 
tion: 

“There is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
* * * The Commission shall be composed of 
21 members, appointed by the President, 
from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their 
knowledge of or experience in, or for their 
profound interest in, one of more of the 
arts.” 
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STUDIES OUTLINED 


And as to the bill’s meaning, the follow- 
ing explanation is made in section 3: 

“The Commission shall undertake studies 
of, and make recommendations to, appropri- 
ate methods * * * for encouragement of 
creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. Such studies 
shall be conducted by special committees of 
persons, expert in the field of art involved, 
appointed by the Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Commission.” 

The remainder of H. R. 5756, for so the bill 
is numbered, devotes itself to the implemen- 
tation necessary to setting the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts on a footing 
sound and firm. 

The administration’s bill, H. R. 5756, was 
further accompanied by an excerpt from the 
President’s state of the Union message de- 
livered to the Congress under date of Janu- 
ary 6, 1955: 

“In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which would make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish, the Federal Government 
should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other cul- 
tural activities. I shall recommend the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Arts with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise 
the Federal Government on ways to encour- 
age artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation.” 

These sentiments alone, formulated by an 
eminence in our political hierarchy, indi- 
cate that the Government has seriously be- 
gun to concern itself with an enterprise 
previously left pretty much to its own totter- 
ing devices. And as if this healthy sign 
were not enough, the current issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, published May 9, con- 
tains a lively debate on the construction, in 
Washington, of a civic auditorium “including 
an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, 
fine arts, and mass communications center.” 
Holding to the view that such a hall is neces- 
sary to insure that the District of Columbia 
become an authentic cultural capital, Rep- 
resentative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey—who, incidentally, has intro- 
duced several excellent bills similar to Rep- 
resentative WAINRIGHT’s—has this to say: 

“One of the major ways in which we might 
turn reluctant and uneasy allies and the mil- 
lions of uncommitted peoples into friends 
is to earn their respect for our own culture. 
It is obvious, however, that if we have no 
respect for, and are officially indifferent to, 
our own best cultural efforts, if we show no 
concern as a people and as a Nation with 
our own contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other countries 
are hardly to be blamed if they ignore and 
are indifferent to the cultural contributions 
which we have to give the peoples of the 
world. 

“The fine arts are a unifying force, as 
Washington and Jefferson knew, and they are 
especially important to us now when our 
country is assailed from within and from 
without by divisive and undemocratic forces 
from the right and from the left.” 

These, clearly, are the words of an en- 
lightened man. They refiect a judgment 
that knows art, understands what its powers 
are. And Representative THOMPSON’s is no 
voice crying in the wilderness. Given time, 
one suspects he will be joined by a hale 
chorus of supporters sharing his goals and 
supplementing his ideals, 





[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 16, 1955] 


For an Arts COMMISSION 


The hope of a civic auditorium and fine- 
arts center for Washington was pushed a 
tiny step forward last week with House pas- 
sage of a bill creating a Commission to form 
plans for such a project. Planning is an in- 
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dispensable preliminary. But the Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts urged by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message last January is still a radiant 
but remote vision. Representative STUYVE- 
SANT WAINWRIGHT, & Republican, has intro- 
duced a bill drafted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which em- 
bodies the President’s ideas in this connec- 
tion. Its merit is attested by Representative 
FraNK THOMPSON, &@ Democrat, who some 
time ago made a rather more comprehensive 
proposal for an arts commission plus an audi- 
torium and art center for the Nation's Capi- 
tal. 


The President was right when he said in 
his state of the Union message that “in the 
advancement of the various activities which 
will make our civilization endure and flour- 
ish, the Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activities.” 
We believe that governmental encourage- 
ment and stimulation—something altogether 
different from the regimentation and con- 
trol characteristics of totalitarian states— 
can give great impetus to the arts. And we 
heartily agree with Secretary Hobby’s obser- 
vation that ‘encouragement of the arts is a 
demonstration to itself and to others of a 
nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and 
creative destiny.” 

No better beginning could be made by a 
Federal Acts Commission than the creation 
of an auditorium and art center in Wash- 
ington. This is why we prefer Mr. THOMP- 
son’s bill to Mr. WAINWRIGHT'S. The need for 
such a center was underscored this week by 
the Metropolitan Opera Co.’s recourse to a 
motion-picture theater for temporary ac- 
commodation here. The opera, and other 
forms of art, need a home of their own in 
Washington. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 11, 1955] 


AvupiTorium Strupy 


Washington’s lack of a civic auditorium 
adequate to the needs of a city of this size 
and importance long has been of concern to 
public and private interests. Demands for 
a hall large enough to accommodate unusual 
national or local events, such as inaugural 
balls, operas, expositions, and the like, have 
been recurrent over recent years. There 
never has been a special study of the various 
problems involved in a major project of this 
kind, however. Therefore, the House has 
taken a step in the right direction in voting 
to create a 21-member commission to con- 
sider the auditorium problem. 

The move is timely because of the possi- 
bility of fitting the project into the broad 
program for redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington. The Zeckendorf plan envisions 
a large meeting hall and cultural center in 
the heart of the rebuilt community along 
the water front. Sites in other parts of 
Washington have been suggested from time 
to time, including one near the East Capitol 
Street Bridge. More vexing than the site 
question is the problem of financing so huge 
an undertaking. Always in the past any 
proposal for Federal or District financing has 
withered under the drought of funds for 
nonessential improvements. 

Lately, however, there has been talk of in- 
teresting private investors in a community 
auditorium enterprise. There have been re- 
ports that outside promoters have made in- 
quiries into the availability of suitable sites 
and into economic aspects of such a plan. 
The proposed commission can help to clear 
up the confusion over location, sponsorship, 
financing, and uses of a great hall for. public 
and commercial gatherings in the Nation’s 
Capital. Until some authoritative informa- 
tion on the project is prepared, the audi- 
torium idea is not likely to make much 
headway. 
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[From the Chicago American of April 99 
1955] : 


House Group OKs PLAN FoR CULTURE Hat, 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 29.—Representatiye 
THOMPSON, Democrat, of New Jersey, urges 
congressional action to promote American 
culture and sports. 

The action would be in line with the pro- 
gram for competitive coexistence with Req 
Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

The House District Committee favorably 
reported out THOmpson’s first bill on the 
subject. It provides for creation of a Fed. 
eral commission to formulate plans for con. 
struction in the District of Columbia of a 
civic auditorium. The latter would include 
an inaugural hall of presidents and a music, 
drama, fine arts, and mass communications 
center, 

WARNINGS CITED 


THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and by Olympics Committee 
President Avery Brundage that this country 
is in danger of losing supremacy at the in- 
ternational games. 

THOMPSON said his legislation is designed 
to put into effect the proposals made by 
Hearst upon his return from behind the 
Iron Curtain, where he interviewed the four 
top Russian leaders. 

The proposal would create a National Ad- 
visory Committee under the Secretary of 
Health, Bducation, and Welfare to develop 
a program with the States that would make 
the public more sports and culture conscious, 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 

Welfare Secretary Hobby has approved a 
bill, introduced by Representative War- 
WRIGHT, Republican, of New Jersey, for es- 
tablishment of a Federal commission on the 
arts and for other purposes. 

However, Representative THOMPSON and his 
Democratic colleagues do not think this ad- 
ministration bill goes far enough in activat- 
ing a dynamic competitive coexistence blue- 
print. 

RUSSIAN LEAD 


Brundage said the Russians are almost 
certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic games 
unless there is a sudden reawakening in this 
country. 

THOMPSON declared: 

“The huge Russian sports program Is based 
on a broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this sys- 
tem, started more than 20 years ago, was 3 
substantial contribution to the success of the 
Soviet armies during World War II. No 
country is stronger than its people. 

“In his speech at Washington's National 
Press Club, William Radolph Hearst, Jr., after 
his Russian trip, said sports are a front on 
which the commissars are moving ahead full 
speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic games since their inception. It has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-conscious young 
people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 


“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment of 
a permanent planning board commissioned 
to formulate a strategy on all fronts for 
meeting the challenge of competitive Co- 
existence with the Communists.” 


THOMPSON added that the legislation in- 
troduced by himself, Representative RoosE- 
VELT, of California, and Representative REUvSS, 
of Wisconsin, is designed to carry out the 
excellent proposals and timely warnings of 
Mr. Hearst. 
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Dulles—A Successful Contrast to Acheson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Friday, May 13, 1955, is, I be- 
lieve, worthy of special attention: 

DuLLES’ ACCOMPLISHMENTS PROVE VALUE OF 
His TRAVELS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Parts, May 12.—There is something very 
mpressive and of incalculable value about 
he new-fashioned diplomacy which brings 
he Secretary of State of the United States to 


i 


aris for informal talks with the Foreign 


a et co um 


Ministers of France and Great Britain as well 
es with the top men of other countries that 
comprise the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 


zation. Critics may say the head of the 
State Department should not travel around, 
but it is dificult to imagine how any prog- 
ress could be made any other way in solving 
present-day problems among the Allies. 

Unfortunately, lots of mischievious rumors 
and some distorted reports reach back home 
to the parliaments and to the American Con. 
gress. It is not always easy to overcome the 
handicaps that interference, even by Amer- 
ican legislators, sometimes brings. But if 
the Members of Congress who are so reckless 
with their comments on world affairs, espe- 
cially the carping critics among the Demo- 
crats, could attend a press conference held 
here by the Secretary of State, they would 
come to realize how delicate and complicated 
are most of the questions tackled by the For- 
eign Ministers. 

THE INDOCHINA PROBLEM 


This last week has seen many important 
conferences, but they are not unlike several 
meetings held here before. They are all sig- 
nificant. The modern way is for the top 
representatives of the Allies to sit down to- 


gether and thresh out their differences be- 
hind closed doors. They talk frankly and at 
times heatedly, but they come out of it as 
& rule with a clear understanding of the 


viewpoint of their respective countries. 
Perhaps the most ticklish of all the ques- 
tions this week was the problem of Indo- 
china. Neither the French nor the Ameri- 
can Government could afford to place itself 


in the position of trying to settle the inter- 
nal affairs of south Vietnam, as this would 
only intensify Communist propaganda there. 
But certain parallel or common policies were 
agreed upon which may help to bring sta- 
bility to the situation in the southern part 
of Indochina. For, although the desire is to 
see some form of democratic government 
chosen it is not easy to establish at once an 
electoral machinery such as exists in a Euro- 
pean parliamentary system. But out of the 
turbulence of these last few weeks may come 
a representative system for south Vietnam, 


and that is the objective now. 


Despite the newspaper reports about a 
frave crisis in the relations between France 
and the United States over the Indochina 
question, it is a fact that both Governments 
recognized all along how important it is to 
reach an understanding and not to allow the 
Indochina dispute to impair their working 
‘lrangements on many other questions of 
fi " greater importance to both. 

- The American people can rest assured that 
“ecretary Dulles handled himself very cred- 
‘ably here. Notwithstanding some garbled 
‘Mpressions that came to certain Senators, 
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there was no mistake made here by Mr. 
Dulles in talking firmly where firmness was 
necessary. Those who heard his reply, for 
example, in the North Atlantic Council meet- 
ing to Foreign Secretary Spaak of Belgium 
on the Formosa question said it was an ex- 
cellent rebuttal to a statement that com- 
pletely misconstrued the American position. 
NOT STAMPEDED 


Nor is Mr. Dulles stampeded or pushed 
around by the Soviet tactics. He was clear 
cut in his announcement here that he 
wouldn’t go to Vienna until the Austrian 
treaty provisions had been finally set down 
on paper ready for signing. He is equally 
determined not to become involved in a pro- 
tracted discussion in Vienna about the de- 
tails of the forthcoming four-power confer- 
ence. 

There is a restraint and a forbearance 
about Mr. Dulles’ manner in these top-level 
negotiations, and at the same time such an 
earnest reflection by him of the truly Amer- 
ican viewpoint in international affairs, that 
that the American people can well be proud 
of their itinerant Secretary of State. 





Balance Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with my 
own remarks I am including a column by 
Stewart Alsop entitled “Balance Sheet,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on Monday, May 16, 
1955. 

‘This article is disturbing, not to say 
alarming. If the statements therein are 
true, then we are foolish in reducing our 
appropriations for the armed services for 
the ensuing fiscal year. If they are not 
true, then the Department of Defense 
and the President should tell the people 
of America the truth about Soviet ca- 
pabilities and not try to palm off on them 
the milk-and-toast pap that comes from 
the Secretary of Defense. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, I trust, has more in- 
formation about Soviet capabilities than 
they do about the Navy warehouse in 
New Orleans and the amount of ham- 
burgers, canned beef and gravy, and 
canned cheese on hand. 

The article follows: 

BALANCE SHEET 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

The Russians are talking peace. But they 
are preparing for war. And their prepara- 
tions are not only more intentsive than ours. 
They are also—hard as this is for Americans 
to believe—technically far ahead of us in 
many important ways. 

That was the real meaning of last Friday’s 
cryptic Pentagon announcement about “new 
aircraft developments in air parade forma- 
tions over Moscow.” In a final reduction to 
absurdity of the secrecy nonsense, the Pen- 
tagon at first tried to keep the details about 
the flights over Moscow—witnessed by some 
6 million Russians—secret. But, of course, 
the facts came out. Briefly, they are as 
follows: 

There were a number of flights over Mos- 
cow before and after May Day. The most 
important were: One flight of 10 and another 
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of 8 type 3$7’s (comparable to our heavy 
B-52); 1 flight of 36 type 39’s (comparable 
to our medium B-47); a low-altitude flight 
of a big, very fast pursuit; from its con- 
figuration, an all-weather fighter; a flight of 
a large turboprop plane, comparable to our 
K-99 refueling plane. 

These facts sound dry enough when recited. 
But they were enough to throw the Penta- 
gon into one of the worst flops in recent 
years. For they make it necessary to recast 
all previous estimates of the American-Rus- 
sian air-atomic balance. The balance sheet 
now reads, in the light of the Moscow air 
show, about as follows: 

Our atomic stockpile is still several times 
as large as the Soviet stockpile. But this is 
ceasing to matter very much, since the Sov- 
iets are reaching the point where they will 
have enough atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons for all needed targets. Therefore 
delivery and defense capabilities are now the 
decisive factors. 

Overall, the Soviets have several times 
more jet fighters than we do, and, more sur- 
prisingly, about twice as many jet bombers. 
This is somewhat deceptive, however, since 
the bulk of the Soviet jet bombers are two- 
engined IL-28’s which can reach all targets 
in Europe or off the China coast, but cannot 
reach this country. 

The bulk of our jet bombers are medium 
B-47’s, of which we have well over a thou- 
sand. With air refueling, the B-47 can reach 
Soviet targets and return. The flight of 36 
Type 39’s indicates the Soviets are catching 
up fast with the B—47, and the flight of the 
turbo-prop tanker indicates that they are 
learning air-refueling techniques, too. Yet, 
assuming that the Soviets have not produced 
more than a hundred or so of these medium 
planes, we still have a big lead in this field. 
It is quite literally the only real lead we have 
left. 


For what really shook the Pentagon was 
the two formation flights of apparently fully 
operational B-—52-type heavy bombers. This 
means that we are at best neck-and-neck in 
the race for the intercontinental jet bomber, 
which will certainly be the decisive factor in 
the air-atomic balance until the arrival of 
the intercontinental missile. And what 
shook the Pentagon even more was the ap- 
pearance of the entirely new all-weather 
fighter. 

For the existence of such a plane argues 
the existence of the immensely complex 
weapons system of which an all-weather 
fighter is only a part, including early warn- 
ing and ground control systems. The in- 
telligence confirms the probable existence of 
fully mature Soviet air defense (which this 
country will not have at least until the sum- 
mer of 1957). Against a Soviet air defense, 
built around all weather fighters, this coun- 
try’s reserves of comparatively slow B-36 
heavy bombers must be virtually written off 
as a factor in the air-atomic balance. 


But the most disturbing aspect of the situ- 
ation is the technical brilliance displayed by 
the Soviet air engineers. Both the Type 39 
and the Type 37 do the same jobs as our 
B-47’s and B-52’s with half the number of 
engines. This means that the Soviet engi- 
neers have developed jet engines with twice 
the thrust of any yet achieved in this coun- 
try. 

Finally, contrary to recent sunny Wil- 
sonian emanations from the Pentagon, there 
are very strong indications that the Soviets 
are ahead in the race for the intercontinen- 
tal missile, which will certainly determine 
the air-atomic balance in the end. 

Perhaps President Eisenhower's sixth sense 
is right, and things really are “on the way 
up.” Perhaps peace is just around the cor- 
ner. But surely, in view of the above, it 
would be unwise to act blindly on this as- 
sumption. 
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Career of James Morgan Is a Legacy for 
All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article on the death of 
James Morgan appearing in the Boston 
Globe of May 13, 1955. 

The whole life of James Morgan was 
associated with the Boston Globe. For 
many years he was recognized as one of 
the outstanding members of his pro- 
fession. 

I also include in my remarks an edi- 
torial on James Morgan appearing in the 
Boston Globe of May 13, 1955. 

The article and editorial follow: 
CAREER OF JAMES MorGAN Is A LEGACY FOR 

ALL—HIs WarRM, WISE COUNSEL SET TRADI- 

TION OF THE GLOBE—JUSTICE IN HUMAN 

AFFAIRS THE CORNERSTONE OF His LIFE 


“We are not responsible for the binding of 
our book of life, but we are for the contents,” 
wrote James Morgan in a Christmas message, 
when, at 90, he confessed he was “still wait- 
ing for old age to begin.” For him, in 
spirit, it never did. 

Nor did his view of the responsibility of 
the individual alter: What he professed at 
four score and ten, he had live through the 
long years since the rumbles of the Civil 
War muted away from his boyhood recollec- 
tions. The hint of Benjamin Franklin’s 
famous epitaph contained in Mr. Morgan’s 
philosophy was, in a sense, almost lineal: 

His own life, together with those of this 
father and grandfather, spanned the entire 
history of the United States, from the Amer- 
ican Revolution to our own day. 

Dean of America’s journalists, friend and 
advisor of a long succession of Presidents 
since the midseventies, scholar, historian, 
traveler, he moved with old-fashioned south- 
ern courtesy among the high and the lowly 
alike, as alert and interested in the views of 
the taxicab driver as he was in those of 
Supreme Court Justices and famous leaders 
of Government whom he numbered among 
his intimates. 

Through his signed writings in the Boston 
Globe, which he helped to build, under the 
guidance and friendship of its founder, the 
late Gen. Charles H. Taylor, he was, during 
nearly 75 years, the familiar of hundreds of 
thousands of New Englanders, who delighted 
in his sanity of view and unflagging cham- 
pionship of justice in human affairs. 

There was an appropriateness about James 
Morgan's ties with New England, especially 
with Boston and Massachusetts. It was to 
Boston, in 1636, that his ancestors came, as 
settlers from Wales. Nearly 250 years later, 
he himself closed the cycle of family migra- 
tion by returning as a young man in his 
early twenties to the Hub to begin his career 
on the Boston Globe. 


In the midseventeenth century, the two 
brothers in the original settler’s family of 
Boston moved to the Connecticut Valley, 
where they helped found what is now the 
city of Springfield. From one of them was 
descended the late financier, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. The other pushed on into Kentucky, 
where James Morgan’s ancestral family estab- 
lished itself in the mideighteenth century. 

It was in Kentucky, on December 18, 1861, 
that James Morgan was born. Soon there- 
after the family, being of strong Union sym- 
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pathies, moved into central Illinois where 
he spent his boyhood, underwent very brief 
schooling, helped his father as clerk in an 
express office and, at 10, found the magic 
key which was to unlock the future and 
shape his life’s work. 

It was a telegraph key which helped James 
Morgan to his path of self-discovery. First 
in his hometown of Champaign, Ill., and 
later in adjoining communities, he made 
friends with the local railway telegraphers, 
who permitted him to learn how to operate 
this fascinating machine. By the time he 
was 15, he was a regular substitute and relief 
operator for the Illinois Central Railway. At 
17 he shifted from railway telegraphy to com- 
merciai dispatch work at Des Moines, for the 
Western Union. 

He was on his way now with a vengeance. 
James Morgan’s skill at the telegraph key 
next opened the way for an assignment to 
the Washington office, whither he betook 
himself at the age of 19. He was already 
deeply informed in national politics because 
of his handling of political dispatches. He 
knew every Member of the lower House of 
Congress in 1880 by name and record. In- 
cidentally, he had also made the innovation 
in press dispatches of adding political 
identification to public figures’ names such 
as Representative Black (Dem., Ark.). This 
touch continues in political reporting down 
to our own day. 

While immersing himself in political af- 
fairs, which were to become one of his abid- 
ing interests, the youngster from Illinois, 
still in his early twenties, proceeded to open 
still another path of interest—historical ex- 
ploration. The youthful telegrapher could 
not wait until the morning after his arrival 
at the Nation’s Capital to see Government in 
action: he rushed to a night session carrying 
his traveling bag from the station. Simi- 
larly, he proceeded to employ all his free time 
journeying to such historic shrines as Mt. 
Vernon, Monticello, and other spots near 
Washington made famous in the Nation’s 
history. 

This passion for a rummaging through 
America’s past on the spot persisted until 
the very year of his death. In later years, 
after his arrival in New England, he was to 
develop, under its urging, a personal ac- 
quaintance with shrines, biographies, geog- 
raphy, history, and regional traits of char- 
acter which was undoubtedly unmatched. 

While on a hasty visit from Washington to 
New York City, in 1883, James Morgan first 
met the founder of the United Press, Walter 
Phillips, who was partly responsible for the 
later meeting with General—then Colonel— 
Charles H. Taylor and the decision to aban- 
don telegraphy for a career in the newspaper 
profession. 

James Morgan came to the Globe first as 
exchange editor, a role which was one of 
tremendous importance in days when the 
telephone was still a dream in the mind of 
its inventor. His flair for politics and his 
enormous erudition in that field, soon in- 
duced the publisher of the Globe to assign 
him to cover statehouse affairs, where the 
23-year-old speedily began a new enlarge- 
ment of his acquaintance with political 
leaders of both parties, from senators down 
to ward bosses. 

With this preparation, a year later he was 
sent to take charge of the paper’s Washing- 
ton Bureau, which he proceeded to make 
outstanding in the Nation in national polit- 
ical reporting. Thereafer, he covered the 
capital during the sessions of Congress, and 
returned to New England every summer, 
interspersing work on the road during cam- 
paigns. His byline was now attracting wide 
attention. 

In 1890, the Uncle Dudley signature on 
the Globe’s two-column long Sunday edi- 
torial made its first appearance. What part 
James Morgan played in creating this col- 
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umn, and what part represented Genera) 
Taylor’s inspiration, will never be known 
for both were reticent about the column's 
origins. 

But the Uncle Dudley column bore from 
the outset the unmistakable stamp of James 
Morgan’s wisdom and personality, and ex- 
pressed fully the philosophy of the Globe's 
founder, who envisaged it as a venture in 
friendly counseling and well-tempered sug- 
gestion, rather than as recourse to dogmatic 
lecturing of the public. 

This oldest editorializing column in the 
Nation undertook to fill the vacuum left by 
the vanishing personal journalism of such 
great editors as Greely and Dana; the jour- 
nalistic are which Marse Henry Waterson 
still plied famously in the South. In 1913, 
on the eve of World War I, Uncle Dudley 
became a daily feature on the Globe's edi- 
torial page with James Morgan presiding 
over its destinies as director. 

In 1894, Mr. Morgan, then at the age of 
32, married Miss Helen Dailey, of Cambridge. 
Thereafter, throughout the rest of a long 
and extraordinary productive life, the two 
were inseparable coworkers, sharing adven- 
tures on journeys which carried them into 
far corners of the earth. 

James Morgan had been, from his youth, 
an eager and unusual traveller. Equipped 
with a memory of encyclopedic proportions, 
he never visited a city, or a spot notable in 
human annals, without saturating himself 
in its history and storing away in his mind 
a surprising wealth of information about it. 

This trait has already been noted with re- 
spect to historical spots in our own country. 
It was emphasized again on the 50th anni- 
versary of the Civil War, when James Morgan 
conceived the idea of a day-by-day story of 
that struggle, written from the old battle- 
fields. But in 1913 the greatest adventure in 
travel he was to experience opened for him, 

General Taylor decided that the approach- 
ing anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo and 
the downfall of Napoleon, warranted special 
notice as a news feature. Accordingly he 
startled James Morgan one morning by in- 
forming him that he and Mrs. Morgan were 
to pack up and go to Europe. There they 
were to begin at Napoleon’s birthplace on 
Corsica, and follow the trail of the Little 
Corporal’s destiny through to his tomb at Les 
Invalides in Paris. 

This journey of 20,000 miles occupied the 
better part of a year. In preparation for it, 
James Morgan assembled and read hundreds 
of histories, biographies, and memoirs. The 
results began to flow into the Sunday Globe 
from his wandering pen a few months later. 
They continued, one whole page article after 
another, week after week, down to the cen- 
tenary of Waterloo. 

It was one of the most prodigious feats of 
journalism in the annals of the American 
press; and not the least remarkable part of 
the undertaking were the vibrant, colorful, 
fascinating style of the writing, and the 
shrewd historical and political wisdom dis- 
played by the author. 

“The Path of Napoleon” took Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan through Europe, into the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, up the Nile, and into the Holy 
Land. They followed Napoleon’s star to Aus- 
tria and Poland, to Moscow, Waterloo, and 
Saint Helena. Twice James Morgan was ar- 
rested by suspicious national police, who 
thought him a spy because of his intense 
curiosity and his insistence upon digging into 
out-of-the-way corners of the Napoleonic 
legend. 

Then, returning home just as World War I 
began to throw its approaching shadow 
across Europe, James Morgan shut himself up 
in a hotel room, together with a newly assem- 
bled library of Napoleona, and proceeded to 
rewrite his adventure for book publication. 

This book was not the first of his literary 
ventures. Beginning in 1905 he turned ou! 
successively Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy ana 
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the Man, Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the 
Man. the Life of Edward O. Moseley (1913), 
a Life of Gen. Charles H. Taylor (in 1923) 
{ollowing the publisher’s death, Our Presi- 
dents, a highly popular series of biographical 
studies, and The Birth of the American 
people, a study of our Colonial and Revolu- 
onary beginnings as a Nation, in 1930. 

In 1926 Mr. Morgan was given the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts by Tufts College; 
and in 1938 Williams College awarded recog- 
nition to him for his work as a newspaper- 
man, scholar, and historian by bestowing 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 

Paralleling this continuous interest in 
matters literary was Mr. Morgan’s unremit- 
ting production for the pages of the Sunday 
Globe, where his range of learning, lively 
style, and robust wisdom spotlighted week 
after week the events of the Nation and of 
the world. He continued to write these 
pages almost down to the week of his death, 
without the slightest faltering of his pen. 

As his biographical studies and his his- 
tories suggest his main and abiding interest 
jay in political affairs. From the days of 
President Rutherford Hayes, he covered every 
national political conveytion held by both 
the Democrats and the Republicans down to 
1949, hustling his dispatches off from the 
convention press box page by page as ener- 
getic at 75 as he had been in his thirties, 

His skill at political reporting won for him 
the accolade from the late William Allen 
White, famous editor of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette, as “the best reporter in the coun- 
try." Mr. Morgan was then in his early 
eighties. When age prevented his personal 
attendance at the conventions, he secluded 
himself in a Boston hotel room and, with a 
special installation of radio and television, 
supplemented by long-distance telephone, 
did the job there. 

Two Roosevelts, Theodore and Franklin D., 
were among the Presidents who called James 
Morgan to the White House. His advice was 
sought by Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in Washington 
from many States of the Union on matters 
of legislative policy and political strategy. 
Through his friendship with Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska, one of James Morgan’s great 
campaigns to modernize the Federal Govern- 
ment achieved victory with the adoption of 
the “lame duck” amendment to the Consti- 
tution. This amendment put an end to the 
18-month-long interlude between the elec- 
tion of new Members of Congress and their 
assumption of duties. He had urged this for 
a decade, 

On the occasion of his 90th birthday, this 
native son of old Kentucky and rehabilitated 
New Englander received messages of con- 
fratulation from editors and statesmen, edu- 
cators, and Supreme Court Justices, political 
leaders, and literary pundits all over America. 
They honored him not merely for his unusual 
achievement but equally for the graciousness, 
unfailing humor, and wide humanity of his 
character, 

His personal reticence did not obscure a 
warm heart, a confident spirit, and a never- 
absent kindness of manner. His passing, 
alike to the members of the Globe family 
who were honored by his friendship and to 
the nearly 1,000 others who personally shared 
with them the richness of his personality and 
wisdom through intimate acquaintance, is 
less a signal for grief than a reason for 
thanksgiving that opportunity was given 
‘hem to know and love one of such tempered 
“isdom and diverse qualities, 

ee 
JAMES MORGAN 

It is difficult to appreciate so soon that 
James Morgan’s help will no longer be avail- 
able. It always has been at hand in the 
memory of the oldest Globe employee. 
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Wherever he was a phone call would bring 
& quick answer to the most difficult ques- 
tion, coupled with a careful, friendly ex- 
planation, offered with easy courtesy. In- 
creasing age never reduced his alertness; 
rather it gave further depth to his under- 
standing. 

For what he said had authority. That 
stemmed not merely from a newspaper ca- 
reer of nearly 80 years, which he began as 
a telegrapher in the days when the effective 
use of the telegraph was comparatively new 
to journalism. Behind his experience there 
also lay his immense historical study, which 
helped him furnish the correct background 
for any picture that might emerge in the 
news. 

He always searched out the fundamentals. 
It was characteristic of him that when he 
briefly investigated the subject of law he 
studied Blackstone’s Commentaries. It was 
such searching self-education that devel- 
oped Mr. Morgan, who had no formal educa- 
tion after the age of 9, into the elder states- 
man of American journalism and a success- 


ful author, to whom Williams College 
awarded a degree of doctor of humane 
letters. 


His contribution to the Globe was im- 
mense, beyond possible assessment. This 
newspaper’s policy of friendly, objective dis- 
cussion, and avoidance of heat, is certainly 
in accord with his personality. With the 
late Gen. Charles H. Taylor, he founded the 
Uncle Dudley column 65 years ago. 

That he will be missed goes without say- 
ing, but what he taught his colleagues over 
the years will long be remembered, for it 
forms a sure foundation. We prize a herit- 
age, while we mourn a counselor and friend. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Biscuits and Cornbread for Coal Miners 
and Other Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 3706, similar to 
several others of equal intent and pur- 
pose, seeking to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to process our sur- 
plus grains, now owned by the taxpayers 
but which are no more useful than a 
miser’s coins under the floor board, in 
order that those grains may become 
flour and meal for our unemployed coal 
miners and for other Americans. Like 
the hoarding miser, we know the grain 
is ours somewhere in nice storage piles, 
but in our inner wisdom from the Lord, 
we also know that such stored grain will 
never be useful until placed in channels 
of human consumption at home or 
abroad. And I for one believe in being 
good to our own before we hunt for 
recipients for our goods in Turkey or 
Pakistan. I do hope many Members of 
this body will give much thoughtful 
consideration to the desirability for this 
type of legislation during these days of 
unemployment in our great coal industry. 
If we encourage Venezuela by permit- 
ing that country to ship unlimited quan- 
tities of residual oil into America to 
compete with our domestic coal indus- 
try, then we ought to encourage our 
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own unemployed coal miners by enacting 
legislation authorizing the processing of 
surplus grains into flour for biscuits and 
into meal for corn dodgers for the 
worthy families of some of the best 
Americans this side of Paradise, the min- 
ing people of southeastern Kentucky and 
of other sections of our coal-mining 
regions. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be a 
poet. But once I was booked for a me- 
morial address at a little mining com- 
munity down in Whitley County, Ky., 
in honor of the departed coal miners all 
of us had known and loved as neighbors 
and friends before they were called to 
that mystic bourne from which no 
traveler has ever returned. So, I came 
up with a little poem honoring the min- 
ers we proposed to remember on that 
occasion. It follows below: 

THE MINING MAN 

(By EvGENE SILER, Williamsburg, Ky.) 

(Read at homecoming of Bon Jellico miners 
on September 17, 1950) 

Miner, miner shining bright 

Down in caverns of the night. 

How could wheels make their turn, 

How could bright fires dance and burn 

Without you, O mining man? 


War or peace must have your coal, 
A world is waiting for black gold. 
So make a cut and shoot it down, 
Load it up to go to town. 

Blessing on you, mining man! 


Toil and danger both you know, 
Sometimes joy and sometimes woe. 
But light of night comes by your hand 
And with your help we run this land. 
Hail to you, O mining man! 


So now, Mr. Speaker, I trust this body 
at the proper time will not merely con- 
sider doing the Democratic thing or the 
Republican thing but rather the Chris- 
tian thing toward the unemployed 
“mining man” and others in giving sup- 
port to the legislation I have mentioned. 
I have decided that during my own con- 
gressional career, whether short or long, 
I do not intend to be pro-labor nor pro- 
capital nor pro-conservative nor pro- 
radical, but I do intend to be very pro- 
Christian and very pro-American. And 
I believe this legislation I have men- 
tioned is both Christian and American 
in its basic character. 





How’s Benson Doing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the May 7, 1955, issue of 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Many of those who support the Eisen- 
hower administration farm program of 
flexible price supports have asked us to 
wait and see how the program will work. 
They have indicated that a program of 
flexible price supports will reduce pro- 
duction and increase consumption with- 
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out lowering the income of farm families. 
The article I am including in my re- 
marks shows that this is not the case. 
It follows: 

How’s BENSON DoING? 

How is the Benson farm program working? 
His hope is that by lowering the price of 
farm products you can reduce production 
and increase consumption without too much 
injury to farm income. 

Look first at the drop in support prices 
and intended acreage for 1955: 








Drop in 
price 
(cents | Shift in acreage 
per | 
bushel) 
| 
a ila cneincaiiacns 4 | Nochange. 
eee ee 14 | Up 1 percent. 
el eden 2 Up 9 percent. 
I tS ee rae 21 | Up percent, 
2 0. 


ONIN aos emma | 23 








So far, the drop in support price has been 
accompanied by an increase instead of a de- 
crease in intended acreage. 

What about the dairy situation? The price 
has dropped but has production been cut? 

In the marketing year ending March 31, 
1955, milk production held about steady. 
Actually it rose a little, by half a billion 
pounds. In the first quarter of 1955, milk 
production was off 2 percent from the high 
first quarter of 1954. 

But cow numbers are still high, and the 
April, May, and June production may equal 
last year’s. If last year’s drought is not 
repeated, milk production for all of 1955 may 
easily run ahead of 1954. 

The cut in dairy product prices a year ago 
has made little difference in production and 
has helped to increase consumption slightly. 
To pay for these results, dairy farmers have 
taken a cut of 10 percent or more in net 
income. 

Is the Benson plan working? Not with 
feed-grain crops certainly. And it shows 
only meager results in the dairy field at a 
high cost to dairy farmers. 





Progress Report on Desalting Sea Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
decade the diminishing water supply in 
this country has become a matter of 
great concern. To realize there is good 
cause for this concern one only needs to 
examine past history where whole civi- 
lizations have vanished from certain 
areas of the earth because their water 
supplies were exhausted. 

As the water needs of our country 
grow, as agriculture and industry require 
more and more water and our available 
supplies dwindle, the importance of 
water to our well-being and to our over- 
all national economy is impressed upon 
us more and more. xpansion of our 
industries, our growing populations, and 
expanding agricultural production have 
increased tremendously the demand for 
large quantities of fresh water. This 
continued growth and expansion has 
placed a severe drain on water resources 
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in certain areas. The sources of water 
on which we normally rely are gradually 
being exhausted and, through use and 
reuse, the supplies derived from these 
sources are being contaminated. There 
is an urgent need then for finding addi- 
tional fresh-water sources. 

Last year thousands of cities and 
towns throughout the Nation were forced 
to adopt measures curtailing water use. 
The availability of water has become a 
major factor in the location of industry, 
as industrial water needs rapidly expand. 

In the face of this alarming water 
situation, there is encouraging news for 
many of the areas most concerned over 
their dwindling water supplies. These 
are the areas that have an unlimited 
source of water but up to now this water 
has not been useable because of the salt 
content. There is enough fresh water 
in 1 cubic mile of ocean water to supply 
the entire Nation for 8 days. The prob- 
lem then is to separate the pure water 
from the salt and this problem is well 
on the way to being solved. 

On June 2, 1952, this body—House of 
Representatives—passed legislation es- 
tablishing a research program with the 
objective of developing economically 
feasible processes for converting saline 
or salt water to fresh water. This legis- 
lation was enacted and became known as 
the Saline Water Act of 1952. I am 
happy to report that progress under this 
research program has been encouraging. 
No longer does any area have to face the 
possibility of running out of water as 
long as there are supplies of salt or saline 
water available. Economic deminerali- 
zation of saline water is in sight. 

By this program initiated by the Con- 
gress in 1952, the foundation is being 
laid for realistic development of prac- 
tical conversion processes. At the be- 
ginning of the program the cost of con- 
verting sea water to fresh water by the 
best processes in use was estimated at 
about $400 to $500 an acre-foot. The 
initial cost goals for the program were 
set at $125 per acre-foot for municipal 
water and $40 per acre-foot for irriga- 
tion water on the basis that these 
amounts represented about the maxi- 
mum that could be borne by these types 
of use. These goals are in sight and it is 
believed that they can be reached and 
lowered if the research is continued. 

In accordance with the Saline Water 
Act of 1952, the research program is 
being accomplished under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior through, 
first, federally financed contracts for 
conducting scientific research with pri- 
vate scientists and engineers, educational 
institutions, scientific organizations, and 
engineering firms; second, encouraging 
development of saline water conversion 
processes by correlating and coordinat- 
ing efforts in this field; and third, stimu- 
lating the interest of private and public 
organizations and individuals in the 
program. Some of the outstanding sci- 
entists in the country are working on the 
problem. In addition, there is a group of 
eminent leaders of educational, scientific, 
and industrial organizations serving as 
an advisory board to provide the Secre- 
tary with advice on broad policy matters 
relating to the program. The research 
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and development now in progress is 
being watched with much interest by 
those engaged in similar projects in g 
number of foreign countries and there js 
cooperation between this Government 
and those abroad having mutual interest 
in this problem. 

Many ideas and processes have been 
studied. Some have shown promise and 
some have been discarded. The proc- 
esses under study include: First, electric 
membrane processes; second, vapor com- 
pression distillation; third, solar disti]- 
lation; fourth, critical pressure devices: 
fifth, osmotic processes; sixth, solvent 
extraction; and seventh, separation by 
freezing. The technical details of these 
processes for those who are interested 
may be obtained from the printed hear- 
ings before the Interior Committee or 
may be obtained from the Department 
of the Interior. 

The program embodied in the 1952 act 
was for 5 years and called for the ex- 
penditure of $2 million over the 5-year 
period. H. R. 2126 would amend the 
Saline Water Act of 1952 to provide for 
uninterrupted continuation of the saline 
water conversion research program. 
This legislation would modify the basic 
act by extending the period of the re- 
search program by 5 years, by increasing 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 


ated from $2 million to $6 million, and: 


by permitting research to be carried on 
to a limited extent in existing Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

Under the provisions of the 1952 act, 
all research activities and field tests, in- 
cluding reports thereon and the cor- 
relation and coordination of all data, 
must be completed prior to July 15, 1957. 
It is necessary that extension of the pro- 
gram be authorized at this time if it is 
to continue without interruption. Under 
the existing law, most active research 
contracting would have to be termi- 
nated by about December of this year to 
permit completion of the work under the 
contract and final reporting of the re- 
sults and conclusions by the deadline of 
July 1957. 

Unless the program is extended, it 
would be terminated just at a time when 
the need for advance research and de- 
velopment of the most promising pro- 
cesses is expected to be paramount. Up 
until now, most of the research and de- 
velopment on processes has been on 4 
relatively small-scale laboratory basis. 
Much of this exploratory research needs 
to be continued; however, in addition a 
few processes have shown sufficient 
promise to warrant the installation of 
pilot plants or the undertaking of field 
tests. Such plants and tests are essential 
in order to obtain reliable cost estimates 
and information on the durability of the 
unit, production capacity, power require- 
ments and other data necessary to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of large-scale 
conversion. 

The need for authority to use Govern- 
ment laboratories to a limited extent 1s 
primarily for the purpose of making un- 
biased comparisons of processes in con- 
firmation of research results. 

With the encouraging results from 
recent advancements, primarily as a re- 
sult of the legislation passed in 1952, I do 
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not hesitate to predict that this research 
program, if it is continued, will result in 
development of processes which will, 
within the extension requested by this 
legislation, produce fresh water for 
municipal use in certain areas at a cost 
that is competitive with other sources 
and will produce fresh water for agricul- 
tural purposes in certain areas from 
brackish water at a cost which will be 
feasible. 





Don’t Turn Diverted Acres Into Milk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our present Federal farm pro- 
erams have not solved the many prob- 
lems facing the dairy farmers of the 
Nation. In fact, some elements of the 
seeneral farm program not related to 
dairy farming actually impose new prob- 
lems for dairy farmers and the dairy 
industry. I refer specifically to the 
problem of diverted acres from other 
types of farming. It appears that in the 
past the diverted acres have been tem- 
porarily turned into use for dairying. 
This, of course, intensifies the problems 
of farmers normally and regularly en- 
gaged in dairy farming. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the REcorp 
an editorial from the May 7, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer which discusses this problem. 
Here is the full text of the editorial: 

It is true that the milk surplus picture 
looks a bit brighter than in 1954. However, 
there is still a big black cloud hanging over 
the dairy future. 

The thought of 30 million diverted acres is 
a continuing worry to dairymen. These are 
the acres taken out of corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton production by farmers who comply with 
Federal crop controls. 

Government policy is to get these extra 
acres into hay and pasture crops. This is 
good for the land but it is sure to mean extra 
competition and more milk surpluses. 

More acres of hay and pasture are sure 
to mean more meat and milk. The only 
thing to do with forage is to feed it to cattle 
and sheep. Some of those added cattle will 
be dairy cows. 

We hate to see these diverted acres shifted 
from corn, cotton, and wheat and put into 
milk production. Competition is tough 
enough as it is. 

Acreage taken out of those crops should 
be taken completely out of circulation. 
Otherwise they solve one problem only to 
create another, 


I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5942, 
which I believe solves the problem of 
Civerted acres. Briefly, my bill calls for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to annually 
determine and proclaim prior to 
November 15 of each year a national 
conservation acreage reserve for the 
succeeding year. The Secretary of Agri- 
Culture, after surveys, will determine 
how many acres of land are needed for 
current production needs and how many 
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acres of land are to be diverted into the 
conservation reserve. 

The national conservation reserve will 
then be broken down into State alloca- 
tions. The States in turn will allocate 
the reserve acreage to counties in the 
same ratio as the previous year’s acreage 
in national production totals. County 
farmer committees will then allocate the 
county’s conservation reserve to indi- 
vidual farmers on a similar basis. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into annual agreements 
with individual farmers for the making 
of incentive payments to farmers who 
agree to put the specified number of 
acres into a conservation reserve on 
their farms. Such incentive payments 
will be based on the value of the custo- 
mary landlord’s share, in the area where 
the farm is located, of commodities 
which the Secretary determines would 
be produced on the reserve acres if they 
were used for commercial production 
for the crop year on which the contract 
is made. The bill limits incentive pay- 
ments to $2,000 for any farm operator’s 
unit. 

I believe if my bill is adopted it will 
solve the problem of diverted acres— 
diverted acres that in the past have 
sometimes been turned into dairying or 
other types of farming. Under my bill 
diverted acres will be used for a conser- 
vation reserve. It is a reserve plan that 
will protect our top soil when we need it 
for an emergency or in the not too dis- 
tant future to meet increased popula- 
tion of the Nation. 





Developing a Sound Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
had the pleasure of having as my guest 
on a radio program for the people of my 
district, our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable HaroLp D. CooLey, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of this 
House. I was so struck by his informa- 
tive discussion of our farm problems that 
I would like to repeat here some of the 
ground we covered and plead for quick 
and vigrous action by this Congress 
toward developing a sound farm pro- 
gram. 

In casting my vote for H. R. 12, which 
would restore 90-percent parity price 
supports for basic agricultural commod- 
ities and put a floor of 80 percent under 
dairy supports, I am not under any illu- 
sion that this measure is any more than 
a step in the direction of adequate farm 
income security. I would like to make it 
clear that I do not consider price sup- 
ports, whether fixed at 90 percent or 
flexible, as anything more than a tem- 
porary prop to try to keep a large num- 
ber of our farmers from going bankrupt 
and losing their farms during the period 
before we can work Out a sound, perma- 
nent, and effective program. 
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In the first place, I am unhappy be- 
cause H. R. 12 makes no provision to help 
agricultural industries outside the so- 
called basic crops and dairying. I be- 
lieve that other farmers, raising other 
crops, are aS much entitled to help as 
are the producers of the basic crops. In 
my own district we have large produc- 
tion of grapes, raisins, fruits and vege- 
table crops and the farmers who are sup- 
plying these essentials to the Nation 
have problems equally difficult with 
those of the producers of cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, and peanuts, and I believe 
their economic welfare is as important 
to the Nation as is the survival of farm- 
ers producing basic commodities. 

I think it must be apparent that if 
price supports are to serve any effective 
purpose in saving our farm families from 
going under, they must be at 90 percent 
of parity. Actually, the difference be- 
tween the 90 percent and the 75 percent 
or 80 percent they would receive under 
the flexible support program is the 
amount keeping them alive and eating 
and able to operate their farms. Fora 
large percentage of our farms, it is the 
slim margin of survival. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has publicly stated that 
the policy of the administration is to 
eliminate 10 percent of farm families. 
That means about 500,000 families, about 
2 million men, women, and children of 
America who have chosen farming as a 
way of life. The Secretary of Agriculture 
also advocates the flexible price support 
program and it is apparent he and the 
administration propose to use this device 
as a means of accomplishing his purpose 
to drive farmers away from their farms. 

Recently President Eisenhower deliv- 
ered a message to the Congress endors- 
ing a program of farm help put together 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
After wrestling with the problem of what 
to do with our farmers who are on the 
verge of going under, what do they come 
up with? A proposal that the Federal 
Government assist them by educating 
them not to be farmers. They propose we 
solve our farm problem by educating 
farmers to be laborers or mechanics— 
not by helping them to be better farm- 
ers, or trying to solve their price or dis- 
tribution problems. This would sound 
ridiculous if it were not tragic confirma- 
tion of the existence of an administra- 
tion program to liquidate farm families. 
Actually, it fits into a program which also 
is designed to pinch off and abandon rec- 
lamation, which would put water on mil- 
lions of acres and in many instances 
convert them from marginal to fine, pro- 
ducing acres, helping to solve the world’s 
food shortage. 

May I recall to you the prediction of 
former President Truman when he dedi- 
cated an important reclamation dam in 
1952 and told his listeners to mark it 
well, for if the Republican Party gained 
power, they would not see another dam 
like it? How well he knew the plans of 
the present administration is shown by 
the fact that there has not been a single 
new reclamation start since January 
1953. 

All this fumbling with our farms adds 
up to an administration philosophy I 
think is unknown to many of our farm- 
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ers. It amounts to a plan to drive farm- 
ers out of business and herd them into 
industrial pursuits. As tools to accom- 
plish this purpose we have flexible, bank- 
ruptcy price supports, stopping reclama- 
tion programs which would create new 
irrigated farms, and proposals to recruit 
farmers into industrial plants. Instead 
of a program to keep farmers in business 
producing food and fiber, we are asked to 
go along with a program to drive them 
off the farms. This is the opposite of a 
farm program as I see it. 

Since I have been in Washington I 
have been astonished and aghast at the 
hopeless, helpless attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I wish our farm- 
ers generally could see the callous and 
cold reaction of the leaders in that De- 
partment to the human problems they 
should be trying to solve. Believe me, 
when I take up with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture the acute and 
immediate problems of a major segment 
of agriculture, the turkey industry, and 
am informed the Department proposes to 
do nothing to cooperate with the indus- 
try, I cannot accept their plan to shake 
out less efficient producers—to solve the 
problems by permitting chaos in the in- 
dustry this fall, with inevitable bank- 
ruptcy for thousands. 

The fact of the matter is that a con- 
tinued program of price supports is nec- 
essary at this time primarily because the 
administration has completely failed to 
develop a farm program. It appears we 
cannot expect such a program from the 
hopeless, helpless group now charged 
with this responsibility. As I see it, de- 
velopment of a long-range farm pro- 
gram is up to us and we cannot expect 
cooperation from the administration. 
When such a program is developed, we 
no longer will be concerned with either 
fiexible or rigid price supports on their 
present basis, and I, for one, will be 
happy to see the end of this artificial 
emergency aid. 

How shall we go about working out a 
farm program? Certainly, we have a 
valid objective, and that must be to pro- 
vide a farm economy in which every 
hard-working farmer will know that by 
proper, efficient farm management, he 
can recover his costs of production and 
receive a profit sufficient to raise and 
educate his children under a standard 
of living we want in an American home. 

Because we have proof with which we 
cannot argue that the world as a whole 
has a serious food shortage, we must 
grant that our local situation, with what 
appears to be surpluses, can be smoothed 
out by proper distribution. 

Reciprocal trade provides the basic 
too] for foreign agricultural distribution, 
and it is too bad the Department of Agri- 
culture continues to drag its feet in de- 
veloping world markets for our surplus 
farm production. 

We need also to encourage marketing 
agreements, cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, advertising and distribution 
programs to knock off the peak of sur- 
plus production and fill in the valleys of 
underproduction. 


We must curb food profiteering and 
speculation abuses and cut the costs of 
distribution, so that consumers can get 
food and clothing at fair prices while 
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farmers receive a fair return. I am most 
happy to learn from Congressman 
Coo.ey that the Agriculture Committee 
of this House is embarking on a program 
to study consumer and farm prices, and 
I have every hope that legislation to deal 
with this problem will result. 

We need more advance planning of 
projects to convert marginal land into 
good farms, through increased soil con- 
servation and a renewed program for 
reclamation, and we must overcome and 
throw aside the reluctance of the pres- 
ent administration to go ahead with 
these vital projects. 

In the face of a hopeless, helpless ad- 
ministration, the need of action by this 
Congress is urgent, lest delays wreck our 
farm economy and change our most basic 
strength into an agricultural shambles. 





Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a very excellent article written 
by the Honorable Stanley K. Hornbeck 
entitled “Formosa” and which was 
published in the spring issue of World 
Affairs magazine. 

Mr. Hornbeck has had a distinguished 
career in the Foreign Service of our 
country. He served as the Chief of the 
Far Eastern Division in the Department 
of State, as a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, as a member of the 
American delegation to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference in 1944, and as United 
States Ambassador to the Netherlands 
from 1944 to 1947. 


I recommend Mr. Hornbeck’s article 
to all who are concerned and interested 
in the present situation in the Far East: 

FORMOSA 
(By Stanley K. Hornbeck) 


Nature placed it in the geographic orbit 
of the Asiatic mainland. Human adventur- 
ing, pioneering, and settling brought it long 
ago into the ethnic orbit of China. Portu- 
guese mariners gave it the name by which 
we know it: Formosa. To the Chinese and 
the Japanese it was and is Taiwan. Span- 
iards, Netherlanders, Englishmen, Japanese, 
Americans, and Chinese have given it a place 
in history. A war and a treaty drew it 60 
years ago into the political orbit of Japan. 
Another war evoked from the major powers 
on what became the winning side a declara- 
tion of purpose that it be restored to the 
Republic of China, brought about relin- 
quishment by Japan of any and all claim 
to it, rendered it de factis a province of 
China, and left in suspense the question of 
its status de lege. 

Karl Marx, Lenin, the Communist con- 
spiracy and the evolution of the Communist 
empire have made of it and its environs a 
focal point in the current phase of the ages- 
old struggle between, on the one hand, men 
and ideas contending for human freedom 
and, on the other hand, men and ideas com- 
mitted to procedures and practices of en- 
slavement. 

The 8 million Chinese now on Formosa— 
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many of whose leaders are American edu- 
cated—live, toil, think, fear, and hope within 
the orbit of the free world. To most of them 
that island is homeland; to some 2 million 
newcomers a land of asylum. It and they, 
together with the nearby Pescadores and a 
few small islands along the China coast, 
have become a symbol, a rallying point, and 
a test case for the cause of freedom in rela- 
tion to the largest and oldest of Asian 
nations, China. 

The “problem” of “Formosa” is now a sub. 
ject of concern throughout the world. Are 
Formosa and the other islands now held by 
the Nationals, are they, all or some, are they 
and ihe people on them to remain “free” 
and within the free-world orbit; or are they 
to be dragged—by force—into the orbit of 
the Communist world? Implicit in and in- 
separable from that “problem,” there are 
for the free nations the enduring problems 
of freedom, peace, security, and justice; and 
for the rulers of the Communist world the 
problem of consolidating, maintaining, and 
expanding their enslaving empire. 

Among the issues in the conflict of pro- 
posals and policies relating to or bearing 
upon the future of Formosa are those of 
freedom or enslavement for the 8 million 
Chinese on that and the smaller islands; of 
perpetuation or destruction of hope for free- 
dom for 500 million Chinese on the main- 
land; of encouragement or discouragement 
for peoples free or hoping to be free else- 
where in Asia; of more of security or less for 
men and nations everywhere; of increasing 
or decreasing the safeguards of world peace. 
All of these issues are, of course, of concern 
to the Government and people of the United 
States. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
is rooted in Christian concepts of personal, 
national, and international morality. The 
people of the United States believe in free- 
dom, peace, security, and justice, not alone 
for themselves and their country but for 
human beings and national groupings every- 
where. They perceive that in the world as 
it is today all Communist regimes are dedi- 
cated to the destruction of freedom and are 
a menace, globally, to peace, security, and 
justice in any setting or context. 

The Government of the United States has 
decided that it is essential to the security 
of the United States and desirable in the 
interest of peace that conquest of Formosa 
by Communist armed forces not be per- 
mitted. This Government has now con- 
cluded (in February 1955) with the National 
Government on Formosa a treaty commit- 
ing the United States and the Republic of 
China reciprocally and in common to prin- 
ciples and purposes of mutual defense. The 
Congress has already indicated, by passage 
of a joint resolution and by the Senate's 
ratification of the treaty, that it concurs 
in the estimate and it approves the action 
of the Executive in the taking of this step. 

The objective of the United States in this 
and in other contexts is, as President Eisen- 
hower has declared, “honestly and hopefully 
to prevent war.” The people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States want peace; 
our allies want peace; most of the members 
of the United Nations want peace; all civil- 
ized and right-minded folk want peace. But 
peace can be had only at a price; either con- 
tend for and defend freedom or tolerate and 
accept enslavement. 


Should there come an effort by Communist 
China to take Formosa by armed assault the 
United States thus plans to make common 
cause with the Nationalist China in armed 
resistance to that attack. Should that be 
war or lead to war, the United States will 
not have gone to war to defend Formosa; 
we will have been forced by the Communist 
world to fight in self defense—to fight in 
defense of our right, a part of the right of 
all mankind, to freedom, peace, security, and 
justice. 
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I Won’t Sell My Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the publication of volume 1, No. 1, of 
the Westover News, a new civilian weekly 
newspaper edited in the interest of 
Strategic Air Command personnel now 
taking command of Westover Air Force 
Base at Chicopee Falls, Mass., in my dis- 
trict. I want to extend a hearty wel- 
come to Col. E. D. Reynolds, wing com- 
mander of the 4050th Air Refueling 
Wing, to his staff officers and enlisted 
men moving into Westover. I am sure 
that they will soon learn, as did person- 
nel of the recently departed Military Air 
Transport Service, that the civilian pop- 
ulations of the nearby communities of 
Chicopee, Springfield, West Springfield, 
South Hadley, Granby, and Ludlow, are 
most friendly, neighborly, and coopera- 
tive. I also want to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Westover Publishing 
Co. of Chicopee, and John J. Ryan, Jr., a 
well-known Springfield newspaperman 
and the Westover News’ civilian editor, 
for the superb job in editing and pub- 
lishing the first edition of this unoffi- 
cial base newspaper. I wish the news- 
paper staff success for the future. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have printed 
in the Recorp the first editorial appear- 
ing in the Westover News which was re- 
printed from the American Weekly 
Magazine and is captioned “‘I Won't Sell 
My Citizenship.” 

I Won’t SEL, My CiTizENSHIP 
(By Sgt. Wilbur F. H. Radeline) 

At any time in the past 30 years I could 
have inherited a fortune if I had been willing 
to = one thing—give up my American citi- 
Zens ilp. 

I would not do that and I did not speak 
about it to any but a few close friends. 
Recently, however, the story has received 
some publicity and several hundred Ameri- 
cans have written me to suggest what they 
think I should do. In writing this I want 
thank them—and to explain why no amount 
. a is worth the price I would have to 

ay. 

I was born in a county poorhouse in Penn- 
Sylvania. My mother was an immigrant ser- 
vant girl. My father was Count De Brogna, 
@ Sicilian, who died in Italy in 1923. 

He left me an estate which has been esti- 
mated at $300,000 in citrus farms, cash, an 
“ncestral mansion, and family jewels. 

Yes—he was my father. But he would not 
give his name to the girl he said he loved, 
nor to his son, because of the vast differ- 


ences in their stations in life. For he was 
hot an American. 

. But foster parents adopted me, gave me 
ieir name, and helped my mother—for they 
were Americans, They gave me love, a home 
and happiness. 

I have tried to get the estate. I consulted 
outstanding Republican and Democratic 
Members of Congress, and was even referred 
to Cordell Hull when he was Secretary of 


State, 


,, he answer was the same in very case: 
‘he will is valid; I could only inherit by 
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compiying with the terms my father set 
down. 

That I will never do. I am a sick man. 
I have what is called osteoarthritis. My wife 
suffers from epilepsy and frequently—some- 
times 2 or 3 times a week—tears her clothes. 
It is hard to replace them on a sergeant’s 
pay. I need the inheritance money very 
much, 

But no amount of need can tempt me to 
surrender my citizenship. 

I have seen Americans work, live, and die 
for my country, America, and for what it 
offers to all, not just a select few. 

Where else in the world can an ailing man, 
over 50 years of age, and his sick wife look 
forward to security and peace of mind, and 
soul in the eventide of life? 

That is why I thank God I am an Amer- 
ican, and pray that I will always be a good 
one. 





Milk Prices Will Increase if Surplus 
Decreases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert in the Recorp 
an editorial from the May 7, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. The editorial follows: 


Should milk supports be boosted back up 
to 90 percent of parity? No one would blame 
a Wisconsin farmer for quickly answering 
“Yes” to that question. However, it is not 
that simple. 

In April 1954 Secretary Benson cut sup- 
ports from 90 down to 75 percent of parity in 
a single day. We argued that the drop was 
too far and too sudden and unfair to dairy- 
ing compared to other farm products. We 
still feel that it could have been done dif- 
ferently. 

How does the situation look as of May 
1955? Is this the time to push for a return 
to 90-percent supports? 

People are definitely using more milk, but- 
ter, and cheese than before the price drop. 
Production has leveled off. So the surplus 
picture has improved. 

Milk checks took quite a beating during 
the past year. Dairymen realize more than 
anyone just how much that hurt. 

But we must keep two things in mind. 
First, there is no chance politically of getting 
90-percent supports without controls on pro- 
duction. Second, if production isn’t con- 
trolled, the country might get fed up with 
dairy-support programs and we would lose 
what we have. 

Congress will vote 90-percent dairy parity 
only if the program carries built-in controls 
on milk output. Do you want to be told how 
much milk you may produce? 

There is a tool which would solve surplus 
troubles. It is production payments and it 
should have been given a trial long ago. 

Let the market drop to where it will. Then 
let the Government make direct payments to 
farmers to make up the difference between 
market price and support price. 

Once that surplus is handled, dairy sup- 
ports and prices can again work their way 
higher, where they belong. Not only 90 per- 
cent but 100 percent of parity. 


The editorial, as you will note, cor- 
rectly observes that dairy products will 
never be supported at 90 percent of par- 
ity unless there are production controls 
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and marketing quotas applied to the 
industry in the same manner as basic 
commodities are supported. 

I do not know if the majority of the 
Nation’s dairy farmers are willing to ac- 
cept controls and marketing quotas. 
The reason that I do not know is because 
the Nation’s dairy farmers have never 
been given the opportunity to discuss 
the pros and cons of such a program. It 
is my hope that the Dairy Subcommittee 
of the House will hold some hearings this 
year out in th country to get grassroots 
thinking of dairy farmers on this and 
other related problems. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 4360, 
which will make dairy products a basic 
commodity and which provides for con- 
trol and marketing quotas. If the pro- 
gram is approved by Congress, dairy 
farmers will receive compensation 
through incentive payments, as sug- 
gested in the editorial quoted above. 


I believe H. R. 4360 has considerable 
merit, but before action in Congress on 
it I would like to have it fully under- 
stood by the Nation’s dairy farmers. If 
the majority of dairy farmers do not 
want such a program—and we don’t 
know at this time what their thinking 
is on this matter—then the issue would 
be resolved on this approach. Until 
such time as we have sufficient opinion 
from all of the major dairy producing 
areas we cannot say that dairy farmers 
favor the program or that they oppose 
it. 

That is why I hope the Dairy Sub- 
committee will hold the hearings I have 
suggested to get the broadest possible 
view of dairy farmers on support pro- 
grams. 





Genevieve Blatt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN 'CHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include from the Carlisle Sentinel a 
well-deserved editorial tribute to the 
Honorable Genevieve Blatt, secretary of 
internal affairs for Pennsylvania, one of 
the ablest citizens of Pennsylvania: 

Miss Buatr TAKES OFFICE 


Pennsylvania now has a woman in a major 
elective State office for the first time. She 
is Genevieve Blatt, Pittsburgh, who was in- 
augurated last week as secretary of internal 
affairs. An attorney by profession and a 
politician by choice, Miss Blatt is fully quali- 
fied for the position; she knows Pennsylvania 
well and has a wide acquaintanceship with 
the women of the State. For many years she 
has been a leader and official in the Demo- 
cratic Party of Pennsylvania and once before 
was a candidate for State office. That she 
will make her department of maximum use- 
fulness is to be expected; for one thing it 
may be able to gather and supply informa- 
tion for attracting new industries to the 
State. Her predecessor was given four 4-year 
terms; whether Secretary Blatt fares as well 
in that respect only time will tell, but it is 
possible. 
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Who Is the County Agent? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the county agent has for many 
years played a vital part in the agricul- 
tural life of our country. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including an 
article by Mr. G. B. Gunlogson, a friend 
and constituent, who is well qualified to 
write on this important subject of our 
agriculture. He understands the prob- 
lems from a practical standpoint because 
he has owned and operated farms for 
many years and in addition is one of the 
leading advertising counselors in the 
United States. His informative article 
is included herewith: 

Anyone acquainted with the great changes 
that are taking place in farming must be im- 
pressed with the growing complexity in the 
operating end as well as on the business side 
of farming. 

New practices and better ways of doing 
things appear somewhere almost every day. 
These are often so decisive that they may 
determine the difference between profit and 
loss for the farmer. 

There are new chemicals, new crops, new 
seed varieties, new machines, and new eco- 
nomic situations. Every farmer today must 
have knowledge of each in order to pian his 
operations and make management decisions. 

This reminds us of the situation nearly 50 
years ago when similar changes, though fewer 
and less complex, led to the employment of 
agricultural advisors. New crops were being 
introduced in some areas. More legumes, 
diversification with livestock, new rotation 
systems, hardier seed strains, more efficient 
machinery which enabled farmers to cope 
better with weeds and to improve culture— 
all these and many other practices held new 
promise, particularly in view of declining soil 
fertility which was then widespread. 

How to demonstrate these practices and 
bring them to more farmers was the chal- 
lenge to which the county agent became 
dedicated in his new job. 


FARMERS FORM COOPERATIVE GROUPS 


The deterioration of fertility and yields 
caused by single cropping and improper soil 
management had created an alarming situ- 
ation. In fact, it was this concern more 
than anything else which prompted farmers 
in many counties, some years before the Co- 
operative Extension Act was passed in 1914, 
to organize their own cooperation programs 
for crop and soil improvement. 

To spearhead this work, men trained in 
soil and crop management were employed, 
and they became the first county agents or 
farm advisors. 

Many of these organizations were known 
as county associations or farm bureaus. 
Some of them were known as soil-improve- 
ment associations. In fact, as the move- 
ment developed, literally thousands of soil- 
improvement associations and other organi- 
zations were formed to deal cooperatively 
with various farm problems and improve- 
ments. 


COUNTY AGENTS ENCOUNTER DIFFICULTIES 


It should not be assumed that formation 
of this vast network of farm organizations 
and establishment of the county agent sys- 
tem in thousands of farming communities 
Was accomplished without difficulties. Some- 
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times political wrangling and factionalism 
arose. 

The county agent was often caught be- 
tween two opposing forces. He sometimes 
Was required to devote his time to tasks 
which could not be classed as agricultural. 
Often the control of the county organization 
fell into the iron grip of a few men to the 
detriment of the service and of other farmers. 

The county agents were not supermen. 
Most of them were good men with general 
agricultural training and farm background. 
However, out of this endeavor of ideas and 
purposes emerged an institution which has 
played a vital role in advancing the economic 
and social welfare of the American farm 
family. 

ADVICE MUST BE PRACTICAL 


The county agent soon learned by experi- 
ence, if he didn’t know it before, that his 
recommendations or advice had to be prac- 
tical from the standpoint of both agricul- 
ture and the pocketbook. He also knew that 
most measures which may improve some- 
thing at one point usually have a chain 
reaction and that the end results must 
always be recognized. 

Soil improvement measures are usually 
tied up intimately with the whole produc- 
tion program on the farm. The introduction 
of legumes and grasses might bring a new 
system of crop rotation. This, in turn, often 
called for more livestock, fencing, drainage, 
and special equipment. In fact, it had a 
bearing on the whole farm operation and 
even on marketing. 

I have asked many farmers what help or 
service from the county agent they valued 
most. The most common answer was to the 
effect that whenever they contemplated a 
change in their farm program or the adop- 
tion of a new practice, they would talk it 
over with the county agent. These farmers 
believed he had a better overall picture and 
could usually visualize how the changes 
would fit into their whole farming program. 


AGENTS WORK WITH FARM GROUPS 


The county agent has been especially ac- 
tive in organizing and working with farmers’ 
groups. Frequently the more successful 
farmers in the county became the leaders 
in these groups. This helped greatly in car- 
rying out on-the-farm demonstrations, in 
introducing new practices, and in working 
out balanced farm programs. 

There was no end to the new services which 
the extension service through the county 
agent was to bring the farm community. It 
branched into home economics, youth or- 
ganization, and 4-H Club work, to say noth- 
ing about the endless jobs entirely outside 
his official role which were crowded on the 
county agent. 

The public has far too little information 
about the work and the contribution which 
the county agent and extension specialist 
have made to agriculture and to farm life. 
As early as 1915 the work of county agents 
in 15 southern States had included such 
diverse activities as these, to name but a few: 
Direct demonstrations conducted on 105,000 
farms; 500,000 visits made; nearly 3,000 silos 
built under their direction; more than 75,000 
hillsides terraced; approximately 65,000 acres 
drained; about 500 communities organized 
to engage cooperatively in some special work. 

AGENTS KEEP UP IN AGRICULTURE 

Every succeeding decade has brought new 
needs and new progress. The county agent 
more than any other single institution has 
helped to keep pace with these changes and 
with technical advances which have included 
every phase of farming. He has served as 
a bridge between the offerings of science and 
industry and the farmer. He is the fellow 
who has been right at the farm front helping 
farmers to translate these developments inte 
better farming and better living. 
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Nor does this discount the contributions 
of the farm press and other agencies which 
also have been a part of the team, 

It may give us a clearer perspective on 
American agriculture if we recognize that it 
has grown from three great sources of 
strength. Of these, the farmer himself is 
first. 

Individual resourcefulness and initiative, 
with willingness to venture and accept losses 
along with gains, will continue to be essen- 
tial qualities for the successful farmers, 
Most farmers would agree, I am sure, that he 
should continue to stand on his own feet 
and apply his own judgment. 

The second source is Government and 
education. This, of course, includes the 
great land-grant college system with its re- 
search, agricultural education, extension, 
etc. In the category of Government may also 
be mentioned various other agencies dealing 
with the more transient symptoms in agri- 
culture. 

INDUSTRY IS IMPORTANT 


The third source of strength is modern 
industry. It is contributing millions of dol- 
lars annually in search related to agriculture, 
and this is rapidly expanding. It has con- 
tributed the mechanical power and equip- 
ment which make modern farming possible, 
It is providing modern fertilizers, chemicals, 
feed, seed, etc., to say nothing of its educa- 
tional promotion and selling which continue 
to accelerate the farmer's stride. 

What the future holds for the county 
agent can be judged at least in part by his 
service in the past. This 40-year record has 
not been faultless or without errors, but is a 
record of great accomplishments. It de- 
serves to be much better known to the gen- 
eral public as well as to our legislators and 
policymakers in Government, 

More basic, however, in the future of the 
county agent are the future trends and pros- 
pects in agriculture. The vast array of new 
things along the whole agricultural front 
present almost unlimited opportunity for 
better farming and better living for those 
families who have the requisite skills and 
initiative. This, it seems to me, offers a 
greater challenge than ever for extension. 


FARMING ENTERS NEW ERA 


If anyone doubts that we stand on the 
threshold of a new era in farming, he need 
only read the What’s New in Farming col- 
umns in farm papers or the reports from our 
experiment stations. On the way are new 
seed strains which promise to give new boosts 
to crop yields and which may, in a few years, 
change completely the characteristics of 
some important field crops. New types of 
fertilizers offer great potentials. 


In the last 5 years no less than 25 new 
chemicals for weed and pest control have 
been made available and the laboratories 
have many more to release shortly. It will 
take years for the possibilities as well as 
limitations of these chemicals to be real- 
ized by farmers. 


Antibiotics and new high-power feed ad- 
ditives which have been introduced within 
the last 2 or 3 years will have far-reaching 
effects on feeding practices and on the util- 
ization of feed materials. What’s going on 
in the poultry industry as well as in up- 
breeding of livestock is still in its earliest 
stages at the farm level. More highly spe- 
cialized farm machinery and other farm 
equipment promise new economy as well as 
crop and labor savings. 

FARMER FACES NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


All these developments and the economic 
adjustments that will follow present oppor- 
tunities and challenges which farmers have 
never faced before. Moreover, no farmer 
can escape the sharpened impact of national 
and international trends, such as expanding 
population, rapid growth, and decentraliza- 
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tion of industry, increased demand on water 
supply, and changing political moods. 

In recent years the county agent has been 
called upon to help organize and to work 
side by side with various farm agencies 
which were created to deal with certain eco- 
nomic or surface symptoms of agriculture. 
In the past these agencies too often have 
tended to go their own way, causing confu- 
sion and inefficiency. Obviously, these serv- 
ices when and where needed can be more 
effective if coordinated into a common pur- 
pose of serving the farmer. 


COUNTY AGENTS CAN SEE NEEDS 


This holds true of activities which are 
organized on a watershed basis as well as 
those which fall within county lines. A 
watershed may spill over into several coun- 
ties but the county agents still have the over- 
all grasp of needs and conditions to give their 
farmers the best representation. Because of 
the cooperative base on which the extension 
service operates, the county agents and ex- 
tension specialists are in a position to har- 
monize the agricultural interests and objec- 
tives involved. 

No wonder the farmer has stood by the 
county agent although in recent years he has 
often been handicapped and his service cur- 
tailed by overwork and shortage of help. 
Fortunately, the Department of Agriculture 
has now recognized the new responsibility 
which extension must carry in this modern 
drama of agriculture, and Congress has wisely 
authorized some expansion in the extension 
forces. 

Essentially, the county agent is the farm- 
er's representative. With increased facil- 
ities, his office can become more than ever 
the farmer’s center in every county for farm 
information, and his service can be broad- 
ened to meet the needs of modern agricul- 
ture, 








A Free Press: Liberals’ Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial from the 
Frontier magazine for May 1955. This 
forward looking publication has for 
some time had a special concern with the 
press of the country and especially the 
press in the area of California with 
which it is most familiar. This editorial 
represents the opinion as it has pro- 
gressed to date and it is my thought 
that it would be worthwhile reading for 
all who have a concern for a free press. 
Surely, this category must take in most 
everyone, even though free opinion, like 
a free press, may well differ in detail. 

The editorial follows: 

A FREE Press: LIBERALS’ DILEMMA 
(By Gifford Phillips) 
I 

The effect of the recent demise of the 
Los Angeles Daily News on the liberal com- 
munity in southern California is similar to 
what happens when a man with chronic 
anemia has to give up eating meat: It makes 
& bad situation worse. The pro-Democratic 
Gailies in metropolitan Los Angeles were out- 
numbered 4 to 1; now the score is 4 to noth- 
ing. Liberal Angelenos should take little 
comfort that what happened to them is hap- 
pening throughout the country. PM, the 
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New York Star and the New York Compass 
went under in rapid succession. So did the 
Philadelphia Record, the only pro-Fair Deal 
paper in that community. Marshall Field 
saved the Chicago Sun by merging it with 
another liberal newspaper, the Chicago 
Times. He had to buy the Times to do it. 

Liberal newspapers have not been the only 
ones to fail. The trend to monopoly in pub- 
lishing has swept up everything in its way, 
and that has included journals of all po- 
litical shadings; but the ranks of liberal pub- 
lications have been hit hardest because there 
were so few newspapers in this category to 
start with. 

The number of daily English-language 
journals has decreased in the United States 
from 2,042 in 1920 and 1933 in 1930 to 1,765 
in 1955. During 1954, 20 dailies ceased pub- 
lication (10 morning papers and 10 evening 
papers). This was the largest decrease since 
1943 when 33 papers went under due to 
severe wartime publishing conditions. 

The increasing monopolization of the 
media of public information has constitu- 
tional liberals of all parties very disturbed. 
Justice Holmes believed that the vitality of 
our democratic institutions was dependent 
on a free competition of ideas in the intellec- 
tual marketplace. This has become a widely 
accepted idea, but today one must ask how 
free is the marketplace? 

What about the journalistic marketplace? 
How politically biased are the Nation’s news- 
papers? We know that in the 1952 presi- 
dential election over two-third of them with 
80 percent of the circulation supported the 
candidacy of General Eisenhower. But what 
about their news coverage? Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalism fraternity, pro- 
posed a study of press performance in the 
1952 election, but dropped the idea under 
pressure from the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and the American Publishers 
Association. Irving Dilliard, editor of the 
editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was moved to comment: “The press tends to 
have one standard when it measures the per- 
formance of officials and public figures and 
another standard when it comes to measur- 
ing its own performance, or to put it an- 
other way, the press holds other institutions 
up to searching scrutiny but is unwilling to 
have the same scrutiny applied to itself.” 

The situation on the west coast is per- 
haps the worst in the country. A special 
survey made for Frontier (reported in the 
January 1953 issue) revealed a bias so evi- 
dent that only the very cynical could fail to 
be disturbed by its findings. 

In Los Angeles 4 of the 5 daily newspapers 
supported Eisenhower. The four supporting 
Eisenhower had a combined circulation of 
1,229,094. The Daily News, supporting Ste- 
venson, had 109,165. On the basis of circula- 
tion, Eisenhower had 86 percent support. 
(Survey covered 1 week.) 

The Los Angeles press gave the Democrats 
only 33 percent of the total column inches 
devoted to the campaign, only 33 percent of 
the front page space, only 38 percent of the 
photos. Democratic stories were fewer, 
shorter, and fewer were on the front page. 

These figures do not tell the entire story 
by any means. Slanted headlines and 
loaded stories were used extensively to pro- 
mote Eisenhower and knock Stevenson. 
Even if space had been allotted equally, 
slanted heads and propaganda-type stories 
have made a mockery of the free-press idea, 

The same story occurred in San Francisco. 
In the final month of the campaign, Hearst’s 
San Francisco Examiner gave the Democratic 
side 1,250 column inches of space, the Re- 
publicans 3,400. Front page, for example, in 
this paper, gave the Democrats 150 inches, 
the Republicans 650 inches. Hearst’s eve- 
ning Call-Bulletin. gave the Democrats 850 
inches in this period, and the Republicans 
1,600. The Chronicle gave the Democrats 
1,800 inches and Republicans 2,200. The 
Scripps-Howard News, supporting Eisen- 
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hower, was just about even in its coverage, 
which was good. Its bias cropped out on 
the front page with a 2 to 1 advantage for 
the Republicans, but compared to the other 
papers, the News was excellent. Slanted 
headlines and loaded stories appeared in the 
Hearst papers. 
Ir 


The hard truth is that the press situation 
is getting worse and Democrats and liberals 
don’t know what to do about it. For years 
Democrats brushed off the problem as an- 
noying but not critical. These were the 
green years of 1932-52 when they were win- 
ning elections. (Furthermore they muffed 
an opportunity during this period to restore 
some balance to the total political equation 
when they failed to enact stringent iegisla- 
tion limiting campaign contributions.) To- 
day with the Federal administration and the 
majority of newspapers on the same side of 
the political fence, Democrats are bucking a 
power combination with implications they 
are just beginning to understand. 

To readers of the Republican press it is 
obvious Mr. Eisenhower can do no wrong. 
Today the publishers act as the President's 
first line of defense, personally shielding him 
against any criticism whatsoever. The Pres- 
ident’s judgment is depicted as infallible. 
In the present international crisis involving 
Formosa all would leave the matter solely in 
Mr. Eisenhower’s hands. Some opine he will 
decide for peace, others for war—either way 
it is all right with them as long as it is Mr. 
Eisenhower who is doing it. In fairness to 
the President there is every evidence that he 
wants peace (contrary to the desires of some 
of the people around him), but should he 
ask the Nation’s press to whip up a war hys- 
teria, is there any reason to suppose they 
wouldn’t oblige? 

If the problem of the press is becoming 
clearer, the solution remains as clouded as 
ever. 

Seven years ago a distinguished group of 
nonprofessionals headed by Robert Hutchins, 
with Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., as vice chairman, 
formed a commission subsidized by Time, 
Inc., to report on the state of the American 
press. The commission stated its belief that 
the press should be both free and responsible. 
They felt that it came closer to filling the 
first requirement than it did the second, but 
they had equal conviction that to try to 
make the press more responsible through 
legislation would make it less free. 

This is the heart of the liberal’s dilemma. 
During the New and Fair Deals liberals 
turned to government to seek redress for 
social and economic injustices and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, but the Hutchins 
commission found governmental action rel- 
ative to improving the press an awkward 
implement and one frought with perils to 
freedom. 

The commission spent considerable time 
discussing possible use of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to break up newspaper em- 
pires. It concluded that since the Sher- 
man Act had been relatively ineffectual in 
breaking oil and steel combines, there was 
no reason to believe it would be any more 
effective against newspaper chains. Fur- 
thermore, the commission reasoned, there 
was even less reason in the case of newspapers 
to believe that the quality or price would 
improve as a result of the action. Neither 
was there any substantial basis on which to 
predict a change of ownership would mean 
a change of viewpoint. 

The commission looked into possible ap- 
plication of the “common carrier’ concept 
of the antitrust laws to newspapers. In the 
Chicago Sun case the Supreme Court had 
held that the Associated Press must sell its 
service to all applicants at a nondiscrimina- 
tory price. Similar devisions have forced 
radio and television net works to sell to all 
outlets, movie distributors to offer their 
products to all theaters, etc. Could this 
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principle be applied to make newspapers 
carry news stories relating to all sides of a 
controversial matter? The commission de- 
cided it would be extremely difficult to en- 
force such a ruling without bias, deliberate 
or unconscious. Zachariah Chaffee has de- 
scribed how this law might work. 

First, think what a trial under this law 
would be like. Suppose a hot controversy 
over peacetime conscription. The Gazette 
supports it with GI testimony about the 
fascinations of training in 1942 and 1943 but 
entirely omits the intense boredom felt by 
intelligent draftees in the truly parallel situ- 
ation of the peacetime draft of 1940-41. The 
Independent denounces conscription as un- 
necessary without a word about the size of 
the Red army. The Department of Justice 
with commendable even-handedness prose- 
cutes both papers. Each trial would be as 
much a field day as the Dreyfus case. Gen- 
erals and pacifists would throng the witness 
stand. The guilt or innocence of the news- 
papers would soon be forgotten in a bitter 
contest over the merits of peacetime con- 
scription. 

“The probable result of such a law would 
not be openmindedness but skillful by- 
pocrisy, leaning neither to partiality, on the 
one hand, nor to impartiality, on the other. 
Controversial news would be like Dr. John- 
son’s reconstruction of parliamentary de- 
bates in the Gentlemen’s Magazine. Many 
years later when he was praised for the way 
he dealt out reason and eloquence with an 
equal hand to both political parties, he re- 
marked, ‘I saved appearances tolerably well; 
but I took care that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it.’” 

To some the views of Hutchins, Chaffee, et 
al., may seem overly conservative. They 
might point to the success of partial applica- 
tion of the common-carrier principle rela- 
tive to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s regulation of radio and television 
stations. The GCC requires that during po- 
litical campaigns a station must make avail- 
able an equal amount of free broadcast time 
to each party. Furthermore, in the granting 
or renewal of a license to broadcast the FCC 
may take into consideration the operator’s 
proposals or his record relative to public serv- 
ice, which includes fair apportionment of 
broadcasting time to proponents of all points 
of view, representatives from all groups, etc. 

Chaffee points out, however, that in the 
first instance the regulation, unlike proposals 
for newspaper content, is easy to enforce.- It 
is simply a matter of measuring the amount 
of time allotted to Republicans against the 
amount allotted to Democrats and other 
legitimate parties. 

In the second instance, the power of the 
FCC is only partial and stems entirely from 
its role of traffic regulator. Since there are a 
limited number of air channels, they should 
be allotted to the most deserving applicants. 
Although opportunities for favoritism in the 
granting of licenses by the FCC do exist, they 
occur infrequently and as a rule the criteria 
for acceptance are quite concrete and not 
subject to arbitrary interpretation. 

Because the peculiar physical nature of 
radio and television makes it subject to a 
certain amount of regulation in the interests 
of public service, Democrats, liberals, and 
members of political minority groups in gen- 
eral should take full advantage of whatever 
limited opportunities exist here to compen- 
sate for the discrimination they receive from 
the press. 

By and large the Hutchins Committee’s 
fear of Government regulation of the press 
seems warranted. 

There is ample evidence of what has hap- 
pened in Soviet Russia, where the govern- 
ment-owned papers are merely mouthpieces 
for Communist Party leaders. It is true that 
publicly owned journals in a democratic so- 
ciety might fare better, but there are vir- 
tually no examples extant which can be 
used for reference. 
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Moreover, 7 years ago, when the Hutchins 
committee reported, the internal Communist 
scare had not yet developed. Since then we 
have witnessed harassing investigations by 
Senator McCartuy of James Weschler, editor 
of the New York Post and of Cedric Belfrage, 
editor of the National Guardian, by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Recently (on March 22) Senators Ouin D. 
JOHNSTON, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
and MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, of 
Maine, introduced a bill in the Senate to 
ban from the mails and from interstate 
commerce all publications, foreign and do- 
mestic, which “promote the cause of world 
communism.” JOHNSTON said the bill was 
aimed specifically at the Daily Worker, but 
the worlding could include all publications, 
as well as periodicals, books, films, which the 
Post Office might define as “communistic 
propaganda matter.” 

Editor & Publisher, influential trade jour- 
nal, commented: 


“We have pointed with pride to the fact 
that * * * we tolerate all shades of opin- 
ion. Now we are on the verge of telling the 
world we can no longer put up with a spokes- 
man for the Moscow party line in our 
midst. * * * We don’t think the Post Office 
should be entrusted with dictating our po- 
litical or ideological reading fare.” 


The direction which Government control 
can take becomes appallingly clear, and the 
conservatism of the Hutchins committee 
becomes the better part of democratic 
wisdom. 

Tir 


We may reject government control, but 
the threat of concentration of newspaper 
ownership to our democratic institutions 
remains. The Hutchins committee opined 
that the press might become more respon- 
sible of its own accord but there is not much 
overt evidence that this is happening. The 
greatest sin of the American press continues 
to be its sensational handling of the uneval- 
uated news stories. Professor Chaffee, writing 
on The Hutchins Report—Five Years Later 
in the Nieman reports finds this practice 
still prevalent. 


“If Senator A says in debate that B, a 
private citizen, is a hired helper of the Soviet 
Union, the press report that the Senator did 
say this is a fact. Yet it may not be a fact 
at all that B did these bad acts. It may be 
an outrageous lie. B’s behavior is a second 
fact. In spite of the legal immunity of the 
newspaper from libel suits, can it rightly 
ignore this second fact? When the paper 
already has information about the credibility 
of the statement, or could easily obtain such 
information, a few additional sentences on 
that point would be of great value to its 
readers. The constant repetition of defama- 
tory statements about American citizens by 
newspapers who suspect with good reason 
that these statements are largely untrue, is 
not a performance of which the press can be 
proud.” 


The practice of printing unevaluated 
charges in our press has in fact become epi- 
demic. How can one doubt it for a minute 
when we have before us the most dreadful 
example of them all, the case of Senator 
McCartTHy. McCartHuy’s whole career is at- 
tributable to the sensational coverage afford- 
ed him by the press. He is the very creature 
of the press, a pygmalion in reverse. 


Iv 


What is the answer? A clue may be af- 
forded by examining the economic conditions 
which produce our best newspapers, and our 
worst ones. The best ones like the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, are located in generally 
large markets, are economically secure, but 
have newspaper competition. Many of the 
worst ones are economically marginal opera- 
tions in highly competitive markets like 
Boston, New York City, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. The large markets produce both 
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the best newspapers and the worst ones, but, 
with some notable exceptions, the best ones 
are more economically secure than the worst 
ones. This makes sense if one stops to con- 
sider the necessity of papers that are losing 
money to pander to the worst human in- 
stincts in order to sell papers: Murders, di- 
vorce, and war and Communist scares are 
rife in their pages. They are also more 
susceptible to dictation from advertisers, 
therefore less independent politically. 

Marginal papers operating in a highly com. 
petitive market are generally worse journal- 
istic specimens than monopoly newspapers 
which usually enjoy economic security. If 
the latter are generally superior from a pro- 
fessional standpoint, although they don’t 
rate as high as papers with some competi- 
tion, they represent a far greater potential 
damage to our democratic institutions be- 
cause of their monopoly voice. Attempts to 
start competing newspapers in these commu- 
nities in recent years have generally met with 
failure because of the high cost of producing 
a@ newspaper nowadays. 

This last is the essence of the problem. 
Costs of producing newspapers have soared 
to new all-time highs since World War II. 
The cost of newsprint, machinery, and labor 
have multiplied prodigiously. Publishing 
today is for millionaires only. 

If something could be done to bring down 
the cost of publishing, the situation would 
improve almost overnight. Marginal news- 
papers in highly competitive markets would 
become more secure, would no longer have 
to rely on the poison of sensationalism to 
sell extra papers. It would become econom- 
ically feasible to start up new, competing 
papers in markets where there is presently 
a monopoly. It is along these lines that 
liberal groups should bend their efforts. 

The possibility of direct subsidies and tax 
considerations to smaller, poorer, newspa- 
pers has been proposed by Morris Ernst. 
This idea was rejected by the Hutchins Com- 
mission as opening the door to favoritism. 
But what about a subsidy to all publish- 
ers? In the case of papers making a profit 
the money would come back to the Govern- 
ment in the form of higher taxes. 

There is also much to be said for indirect 
subsidies. Suppose the Government were to 
meet part of the cost of newsprint and ma- 
chinery, part of the weekly payroll? There 
are other industries that receive indirect 
subsidies from the Government: farming, 
livestock producing, oil drilling, mining and 
others. Are these more important to our 
democratic way of life tham 2 free and re- 
sponsible press? 

Another line of inquiry which might prove 
fruitful lies in new machinery which would 
bring down the cost of production—auto- 
mation, in other words. There are rumors 
today of new electronic methods of printing 
which are being held off the market by pres- 
sure groups. This should be investigated 
immediately by Congress. 

Frontier urges all Democrats (and Repub- 
licans, too, who value our free institutions) 
to go to work on these matters without 
delay. We cannot survive in the manner in 
which we are accustomed without a free and 
responsible press, and the trend right now 
is moving rapidly in the opposite direction. 





Holy See and the Vatican State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
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ynanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article entitled “Holy 
see and the Vatican State,” by Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Graham, S. J., which was con- 
tained in the May 1955 edition of the 


Catholic Mind: 
Hoty SEE AND THE VaTICAN STATE 
(By Robert A. Graham, S. J.) 

When the future Pope Pius XII, the then 
Cardinal Secretary of State Eugenio Pacelli, 
was about to wind up his precedent-making 
yisit to the United States in 1936, he was 
received at Hyde Park by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. There is no published account 
of the conversation that ensued on that occa- 
sion between the two men whose paths were 
destined to cross again with the outbreak 
of World War II. There is reason to believe 
that the subject of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Holy See 
was touched upon. It would be surprising 
if the Pope’s first minister, himself a diplo- 
mat of long experience, did not raise the 
question in one form or another. In any 
case it was reported by diplomatic corres- 
pondents in the European press some time 
later that President Roosevelt had on this 
occasion lightly dismissed such a suggestion. 
He did not believe that the Pope could prop- 
erly have official relations with the United 
States. The Vatican State, he was reported 
to have said, was but an “honorable fiction,” 
to have to say, a construction that does not 
one any harm but remains nevertheless a 
fiction. The President saw no call for the 
United States to have official relations with 
such an entity. 

We know that within a very few years Mr. 
Roosevelt was of quite another frame of 
mind. On Christmas Eve, 1939, the first 
Christmas of the war, he announced the ap- 
pointment of Myron C. Taylor to be his per- 
sonal representative to the Pope, with the 
rank of ambassador. It would be safe to say, 
however, that even today many Americans 
regard the international position of the Holy 
See as based upon a fiction, the fiction of the 
state of Vatican City. The following para- 
graphs essay to clear up some misconcep- 
tions in this regard and to put the interna- 
tional role of the Popes in a more correct per- 
spective, particularly in the diplomatic field. 

It has been over a quarter of a century 
since the Lateran Treaty brought the cele- 
brated Roman question to a definitive end 
with the creation of the State of Vatican 
City. From 1870 until 1929 the Popes had 
protested the seizure of the papal states at 
the hands of the Italian Nationalists. The 
occupation of Rome by the army of the King 
of Italy on September 20, 1870, was accom- 
plished by force and in violation of inter- 
national law and agreements. But the chief 
ground of protest, which gained force with 
the course of time, was that in being de- 
prived of his own territory the Pope had by 
that fact become a subject, legally and po- 
litically, of one civil power. For the Catho- 
lic world this meant that the supreme head 
of their church and the guide of their con- 
sclences was at the mercy of this political 
power and to that extent deprived of the 
liberty and independence which he needed 
to carry out his religious office. The legiti- 
macy of this complaint was finally acknowl- 
edged by Italy and by the international 
community generally. The solution, repre- 
senting concessions by both the Holy See and 


Italy, was achieved on February 11, 1929, 
when, in the Lateran Treaty, the State of 
vatican City came into being, under the 


vereignty of the Holy See. 
TEMPORAL POWER 


The long years of the Roman question 
were therefore a time of preoccupation with 
the temporal power of the Popes. After 1929 
the papal authorities took immediate meas- 
ures to underline in visible form the terri- 
torial independence recovered by the Holy 
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See. Coins were issued—an act that has for 
a long time been considered as appertaining 
only to sovereign rulers. The Vatican State 
early became a member of the Universal 
Postal Union. Its stamps, sold throughout 
the world to collectors, were another graphic 
reminder to the general public that the Pope 
was once more prince as well as pontiff. The 
lawyers went to work seriously at the draft- 
ing of a constitution for the tiny state, in 
which only 1,000 persons lived. Conditions 
of Vatican citizenship were spelled out. 
These and other means were sought in order 
to dramatize the independence and sover- 
eignty of this creation of the Lateran Treaty. 

This preoccupation with the State of Vati- 
can City has tended to obscure the very 
reason for the Temporal Power, namely, the 
Holy See itself. Today it is generally con- 
ceded by international lawyers that there 
are present here not one but two interna- 
tional personalities or subjects of interna- 
tional law. One of these is the State of 
Vatican City, which fulfills the minimum 
definition of a state. The other is the Holy 
See, which may be described as a nonterri- 
torial international personality exercising 
sovereign prerogatives, including sovereignty 
over the Vatican State. Some writers term 
the Vatican a “vassal state,” not in the sense 
that it is subject to another state (for the 
Holy See is not itself a state) but in the 
sense that it is subordinate to and serves the 
purposes of the Holy See. As the standard 
manual Oppenheim-Lauterpacht points out, 
the Vatican State is exceptional because as 
a state it is “an entity pursuing objects 
essentially different from those inherent in 
national states.” Its unique function, as the 
history of the Roman question abundantly 
demonstrates, is to guarantee the Pope’s 
independence of any civil power. 

No religious leader in the world enjoys a 
position in international law comparable to 
that possessed by the Holy See. Even those 
who owe the Popes no religious allegiance 
cannot challenge the historical fact. The 
Popes have over a long period of time and 
through a series of major historic events 
demonstrated an authority and exercised an 
influence in world affairs which compel 
states to accord them treatment normally 
reserved to civil rulers. 

International law does not, of course, com- 
mit itself to any theological position. Its 
recognition of the status of the Papacy can- 
not be construed as having any confessional 
implication whatever. Nevertheless, inter- 
national lawyers do acknowledge that the 
Pope has this position precisely as a religious 
prelate. Over the centuries they have come 
to understand the foundations of this 
authority. Without wishing to pass any 
judgment upon its theological justification, 
they content themselves with registering 
the fact and acknowledging the significance 
of this fact for international law. 


PRIMACY OF JURISDICTION 


What is the Pope? The Pope, or the 
bishop of Rome, is the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church. He is the successor of St. 
Peter, the prince of the apostles, and vicar 
of Christ on earth. In virtue of this apos- 
tolic succession the Roman pontiff exercises 
a primacy of jurisdiction over the bishops 
and over the faithful. His is not merely a 
primacy of honor, according to which he 
would be first among equals in relation to 
the other bishops. 

His jurisdiction extends not only to mat- 
ters affecting faith and morals but also to 
all those matters which pertain to the disci- 
pline and the law of the church throughout 
the world. He has at his command the wide 
complexus of canon law. When pronounc- 
ing ex cathedra, or with the plentitude of 
his apostolic powers, on matters of faith and 
morals, the Pope is infallible. The Vatican 
Ecumenical Council of 1870 greatly clarified 
the prerogatives of the Pope and dealt a 
death blow to various doctrines which in the 
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past had sought to minimize the authority 
of the Papacy in the universal church. 

It is in virtue of this wide religious au- 
thority that the Popes have exercised their 
distinctive role, not only in the universal 
church, but indirectly, in the affairs of the 
world generally. This power and influence 
is independent of the possession of the tem- 
poral power, or of any fiction. It was exer- 
cised by the Popes in the early centuries 
before they came into the lordship of any 
temporal domains. This authority remained 
unchanged by the loss cf the papal states 
in 1870. It was not augmented or altered 
by the rise of the State of Vatican City in 
1929. Modern international law has been 
an uncommitted, at times even a hostile, 
observer of this phenomenon. In the end 
it has recognized the juridical sovereignty 
of the Holy See as a moral and religious 
authority, without, as I have said, attempting 
to pass judgment on the legitimacy of its 
theological basis. It finds no need to create 
any kind of honorable fiction for the purpose 
of legitimizing the international standing 
of this essentially religious institution. 

The Pope is, therefore, a religious authority 
whose nonterritorial sovereignty is acknowl- 
edged. But since 1929 the Pope is also a 
temporal sovereign. The Annuario Pontificio 
each year notes, among other various papal 
titles of possession, that the currently reign- 
ing Pope is sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City. The relationship between the two 
sovereignties is not accidental. As we have 
already noted, for six decades the Roman 
Pontiffs carried on an historic fight with 
Italy and before the bar of world opinion 
and international law for their right, pre- 
cisely as spiritual leaders, to enjoy immunity 
from the territorial jurisdiction of any purely 
human authority. In practice this meant 
the right to be sovereign of their own terri- 
tory. Against all odds the Holy See was 
successful. Subsequently, the Lateran settle- 
ment passed safely through several crises. 

The Second World War could easily have 
undone the work of 1929. The tiny state 
could have been swept into the maelstrom 
of hostilities since it was successively sur- 
rounded by Fascist, Nazi, and then Allied 
forces. The anti-Fascist and antimonarchist 
reaction in postwar Italy could easily have 
led to a repudiation of the Lateran agree- 
ment. These storms were weathered tri- 
umphantly and the crises only provided a 
dramatic confirmation of the real if intan- 
gible moral authority of the Pope and the 
rightness of his demand for his own terri- 
tory, however diminutive. 

History, therefore, shows that it is a gross 
misconception of the unique position of the 
Holy See at the present day to imagine that 
it is based upon the Vatican State. The 
Pope was a spiritual sovereign before he was 
@ temporal sovereign. As one writer ex- 
pressed it: “The Pope is not sovereign be- 
cause he is the ruler of the Vatican State; 
he is the ruler of the Vatican because he is a 
sovereign.” 

PAPAL DIPLOMACY 


The international character of the Holy 
See is manifested, among other ways, by the 
diplomatic relations which the Pope enter- 
tains with the various states. The primacy 
and universal authority of the Roman pon- 
tiffs have led quite naturally to what is called 
the papal diplomacy. For centuries the Popes 
have dispatched their representatives on 
temporary or permanent missions to various 
parts of the world. Frequently these agents 
were accredited to the rulers of the terri- 
tories where they resided. It was the con- 
tention of the Popes that the very nature 
of their religious authority required this 
system of representation. The classic formu- 
lation of this viewpoint was given by Pius VI 
in his brief, Responsio Super Nunciaturis, of 
“The Roman pontiff,” declared the 
Pope, “has the right to have persons, espe- 
cially in distant places, who represent his 
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absent person, who exercise his jurisdiction 
and authority by a regularly established com- 
mission and who, in short, take his place. 
This is deduced from the essential force and 
nature of the primacy, from the rights and 
privileges connected with the primacy, and 
from the constant practice of the church 
from the first centuries.” 

These envoys or legates were not at first 
diplomatic representatives, in the modern 
sense. The institution of permanent diplo- 
matic missions dates back only to the end 
of the 15th century. It was a natural de- 
velopment when the papal representatives 
became integrated with the diplomacy that 
took its rise at that epoch. The European 
community was thoroughly familiar with 
the diplomatic activity of the head of the 
Catholic church and saw nothing unusual 
in it. The loss of the temporal power in 
1870 was not regarded as any reason why 
the Pope should cease to deploy this diplo- 
matic representation for ihe conduct of the 
affairs of the Catholic church. That is why 
in 1922 Sir Ernest Satow in his standard 
work, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, was 
able to say: “The right of the Holy See to 
diplomatic representation has not been af- 
fected by the annexation of the States of 
the Church to the Kingdom of Italy.” 

At this point it is useful to clear up an 
ambiguity that has for some time plagued 
discussions on the Pope’s international po- 
sition. There are several senses in which 
the term “Vatican” can be employed. For 
brevity’s sake there is a widely spread prac- 
tice of referring to the “Vatican” when the 
Holy See is meant. It is customary in dip- 
lomatic practice for governments or the 
chief administrative organs of a government 
to be described informally by the name of 
the street or locality identified with that 
organ or ministry. Thus the French foreign 
office is known in journalistic as well as dip- 
lomatic language as the Quai d’Orsay, be- 
cause this is the street along the left bank 
ef the Seine where is located the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. The British foreign 
office is located in Whitehall and is frequent- 
ly so referred to. The Austrian foreign min- 
istry has long been known as the “Ballhus- 
platz,”’ from the name of the street or square 
upon which it is situated. The former Ger- 
man chancellery, located on the Wilhelm- 
strasse, was often so designated in diplo- 
matic shorthand. Americans know that 
when one speaks of the “White House,” ref- 
erence is made to the President of the United 
States or at least to the President’s aides 
and staff in general. 

The term “Vatican” was used to designate 
the Holy See long before there was any 
thought of a “State of Vatican City.” This 
usage dates back to 1870, at which time the 
Pope took up his permanent residence in 
the palace situated alongside the Basilica 
of St. Peter on the Vatican Hill. Previously 
the principal pontifical residence had not 
been the Vatican Palace, but the Quirinal 
Palace, a more convenient structure on the 
hill of that name in the center of Rome. 
This building was taken over by the Italian 
Government in 1870 and became the royal 
residence. The long struggie over the Ro- 
man question that ensued became known, 
not inappropriately, as the fight between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal. 

Manifestly, as there was no such thing 
as a State of Vatican City, the term “Vati- 
can” meant nothing more nor less than the 
Holy See itself, or the papal authorities gen- 
erally. It did not connote the temporal 
power, even in the minds of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. Prior to the Pope’s transfer to 
the Vatican Palace in 1870, one term fre- 
quently used to designate .the Holy See in 
diplomatic language was the “Court of 
Rome.” The accidental circumstance that 
the new state emerging from the Lateran 
Treaty in 1929 also included the word “Vati- 
can” in its title has tended to generate 
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understandable confusion in the minds of 
persons not familiar with diplomatic usages. 
At the present time it is frequently only 
the context which will tell the reader 
whether by “Vatican” is meant the State 
of Vatican City, on the one hand, or the 
Holy See and the papal authorities on the 
other, 
NUNCIO’S MISSION 

The nature of the Pope’s ambassadors, or 
nuncios, as they are termed, corresponds 
to the nature of the sovereign spiritual au- 
thority whom they represent. This is an 
elementary principle and needs no develop- 
ment. The mission of the nuncios (and 
internuncious, or papal diplomats of lesser 
diplomatic rank) is, according to Canon 276, 
the following: (1) to foster, according to 
the usual rules of the Holy See, good rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the civil 
government to which they are permanent 
envoys; (2) to watch over the state of the 
church in the territory assigned to them and 
to report to the Roman pontiff thereon. 
Besides these powers and duties, the papal 
diplomats also receive from the Pope certain 
special delegated ecclesiastical powers which 
vary according to the circumstances. It has 
already been noted that the Holy See enjoys 
the right of diplomatic representation in- 
dependently of the temporal power. The 
nuncios are, therefore, accredited by the 
Holy See, and not by the State of Vatican 
City. 

The papal nuncio is essentially an eccle- 
siastical official, even in his diplomatic 
status. The nuncio has from time to time 
been the object of controversy in various 
countries. One of the grounds of complaint 
is based on the fact that traditionally a dip- 
lomat is supposed to confine his activities 
exclusively to the foreign ministry. But a 
nuncio, besides being accredited to the gov- 
ernment, has responsibilities toward the 
church of the country. It is alleged some- 
times that this is a type of internal interfer- 
ence which is forbidden to a nuncio as a dip- 
lomatic officer. As recently as February 1954 
some criticisms were voiced in the French 
press when the nuncio in Paris traveled to 
various parts of France and there convened 
high church authorities in order to intimate 
to them the desires of the Pope on the prob- 
lem of the “priest-workers.” It was charged 
that in so doing the nuncio had transgressed 
the bounds of an ambassador and was inter- 
fering in internal French affairs. 

Such criticism of the nuncio’s role is un- 
justified. In the first place, recent diplo- 
matic practice is more liberal in conceding 
to diplomats the opportunity of going di- 
rectly to the people. This relaxation the 
American envoys abroad have been the first 
to use with greatest advantage. But in any 
case it is absurd to contend that the nuncio, 
in exercising the authority of the Pope, is in 
any way interfering in internal affairs of a 
country. In matters affecting the Catholic 
Church the Pope is not a foreigner. 

Even those who wish the nuncio to con- 
fine his contacts exclusively to the foreign 
ministry and the head of the state do not 
deny that the Pope’s representative is an 
ecclesiastical officer. (All nuncios and inter- 
nuncios today are archbishops, or at least 
bishops, usually without residential sees.) 
For in Europe the nuncio has long been re- 
garded as a representative of the church. In 
a draft code of international law prepared 
before the fall of the papal states in 1870 
the celebrated Swiss jurist Bluntschli noted 
that the nuncio in his day was primarily an 
ecclesiastical Official. It is a curious fact 
that the enemies of the papacy, after 1870, 
found it to their political interest to empha- 
size the religious aspect of the nuncio’s mis- 
sion. This line of argument served to under- 
mines the papal protests against the loss of 
the temporal power. It was a strong argu- 
ment whose major premise the papal pro- 
tagonists could not challenge, because it 
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was true, although they could challenge the 
inference drawn therefrom. 

It is sometimes argued that the nuncio 
is not on a religious mission because he is 
accredited as a diplomat to a civil govern. 
ment. His diplomatic status, it 1s said, 
makes his function a political one, by con. 
trast with the apostolic delegate, who has a 
purely religious missison. Such an objec. 
tion is based on the erroneous notion that 
only states can send diplomatic representa. 
tives and that therefore the nuncio, if he 
is a diplomatic agent, must be accredited by 
the Vatican state. But as already seen, the 
Holy See, the nonterritorial internationa] 
personality, has the right of diplomatic rep- 
resentation independently of the Vatican 
state. 


APOSTOLIC DELEGATE DIFFERS FROM NUNCIO 


The contrast with the apostolic delegate 
is also not pertinent. This kind of papal 
representative differs from the nuncio in not 
having any diplomatic character. He is not 
accredited to any government and has no 
official relations with the civil authorities, 
His work is confined to the bishops, clergy, 
and faithful of the region assigned to him. 
In that sense the apostolic delegate is some. 
times said in Vatican documents to per- 
form an exclusively religious mission. In 
the context, however, it is perfectly clear 
what this means. The apostolic delegate has 
no political mission, in the sense that he 
has no official relations with the govern- 
ment. The nuncio, as ambassador, does have 
such a mission, which can in a sense be 
termed political. He does not cease to be an 
ecclesiastical officer for being accredited toa 
government. The nuncio can represent the 
highest church authority before the govern- 
ment just as well as before the clergy and 
faithful. 

Though the nuncios are not formally 
accredited by the state of Vatican City, it 
does not follow that they are not charged 
from time to time with the interests of that 
state. In fact, the Vatican state has no 
foreign ministry or foreign service of its own. 
The fundamental statutes provide that its 
relations with foreign governments shall be 
dealt with through the Secretariat of State 
of His Holiness. The nuncio to Italy is par- 
ticularly called upon to undertake such nego- 
tiations with the Italian Government in mat- 
ters affecting the territorial and material! in- 
terests of the Vatican State. This is bound 
to be, because of the geographical situation 
of the Vatican in the city of Rome, wholly 
surrounded by Italian territory. 

Do negotiations of this sort make the 
nuncio any less exclusively an ecclesiasticai 
agent? It would not seem so. The special 
nature of the Vatican as a sort of vassal 
state to the Holy See puts the material in- 
terests of the Vatican in a separate category. 
During the recent World War, for instance, 
did the nuncios in the various capitals of 
the belligerents carry on a political function 
in taking all measures to defend the neu- 
trality and inviolability of the Vatican ter- 
ritory? Yet, technically speaking, the neu- 
trality and inviolability of territory per se 
appertains to a state. Governments today 
recognize that in defending the interests of 
the State of Vatican City the papal diplo- 
mats are only maintaining the integrity of 
one of the many sovereign rights possessed 
by the Holy See, the right to territorial in- 
dependence. 


DEAN OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


One final point may be raised to exemplify 
the religious or ecclesiastical nature of the 
apostolic nuncio. This is the deanship 
which this officer enjoys in the diplomatic 
corps. The nuncio is automatically the dean 
or spokesman of the body of diplomats ac- 
credited in a gtven capital. This deanship 
is not dependent upon seniority when there 
is question of a nuncio. Though the pre- 
rogative is of purely ceremonial importance 
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today, it illustrates how the European gov- 
ernments, Protestant as well as Catholic, rec- 
ognize the nuncio as the representative of a 
primarily religious sovereign. 

The exceptional privilege of the deanship 
was recognized and confirmed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815 by a commission rep- 
resenting 8 major European powers, of whom 
only 4 (Spain, France, Austria, and Portu- 
gal) were Catholic, while the rest (Great 
Britain, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia) were 
non-Catholic. It was recognized that the 
nuncio was in a class by himself (outside 
the ordinary line) by the fact that his sov- 
ereign was primarily a religious chief, and 
could not be compared with the other Euro- 
pean rulers. The Vienna regulation has nev- 
er been superseded. On the contrary, several 
recent concordants have seen this privilege 
confirmed in modern times. If the nuncio 
was thus recognized as being in an excep- 
tional case at the Congress of Vienna, the 
present situation of the Pope as the sovereign 
of an infinitesimal state highlights only the 
more strongly that the nuncio today as well 
is outside the ordinary line. 

The case of the Holy See is, of course, 
unique in contemporary international law 
and diplomatic practice. The interpretations 
put upon its role in the light of modern 
theories have naturally varied. Many people 
find it difficult to conceive that a religious 
leader should exercise in the international 
community a role that they think is proper 
only to states. In the United States an at- 
tempt is made to rationalize the situation 
through the idea of the honorable-fiction 
theory attributed to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Americans can conceive of United States 
diplomatic relations with the State of Vati- 
can City but not with the Holy See. This 
shows how long a road must yet be traversed 
before the real position of the Holy See is 
as fully understood in the United States as it 
is understood in other countries, including 
Protestant ones, which have had a longer 
experience in the realities of international 
life and a better comprehension of the his- 
toric role the Roman pontiffs have exercised 
and continue to exercise on the world scene. 








Administration Gives Only Lipservice to 
Career Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


,OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 

present administration has built a repu- 
tation for giving lipservice to many fine 
principles, and then by its actions com- 
pletely and callously disregarding these 
principles, 
_ The list of examples is long. Nowhere 
is it More in evidence than in connection 
with the civil service. From the Presi- 
dent on down, and from the President’s 
Silver Spring, Md., campaign speech in 
1952 we have heard very high-sounding 
pronouncements, with which we may all 
asree, about the administration’s devo- 
lion to strengthening the civil service; 
and more about eliminating favoritism, 
political and otherwise, in the selection 
and promotion of career employees. 

Last year it was the infamous Willis 
directive, issued from the White House, 
Which gave the career service a body 
blow. This year it has been the fine 
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print in Executive Order 10577 which has 
brought so many complaints and charges 
of favoritism and discrimination in con- 
nection with the conversion program to 
the offset of those Members representing 
districts where there are a number of 
Federal employees. 

The National Civil Service League, 2 
nonpartisan organization composed of 
some of the most outstanding people in 
the country, has proved to be a good 
watchdog, and constantly calls our at- 
tention to abuses by the administration. 

Mr. James R. Watson, executive direc- 
tor of the league, discussed some of the 
more flagrant cases of abuse in a speech 
he made before the Society for Personnel 
Administration. In so doing he called 
the roll of the many instances where 
practice has differed sharply from the lip 
service of the administration. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include a news account of Mr. 
Watson’s remarks written by Joseph 
Young in the Washington Evening Star 
for May 12, 1955: 

POLITICAL FAVORITISM CHARGED IN PROMOTIONS 
(By Joseph Young) 

The executive director of the nonpartisan 
National Civil Service League charged today 
that partisan politics and favortism are in- 
fluencing the promotion and appointment 
chances of Government career employees. 

James R. Watson, executive director of the 
league, told the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration: 

“This is where the patronage problem is 
especially serious. * * * It is impossible to 
sufficiently emphasize the demoralizing effect 
of such efforts. 

“If we are to have a system whereby cer- 
tain so-called career people must get political 
indorsements and be subjected to political 
tests before receiving appointments to career 
positions, then we will never achieve the ad- 
vancements in the civil-service system which 
we need.” 

The official of the 80-year-old business- 
supported organizaiton called on the admin- 
istration to clarify its policy regarding the 
career service and remove any cause for sus- 
picion of partisan influence which will pre- 
vent the constructive programs now under 
way from realizing their full potential. 


AFFECTS SELECTION 


“If the career service is to be subjected to 
political tests, Philip Young and his staff at 
the Civil Service Commission might as well 
abandon their progressive efforts to improve 
executive development and training,’ Mr. 
Watson said. The public cannot afford to 
train executives in the career service who 
will be subjected to political suspicion by 
future administrations. Adequate selection 
of people for training cannot be accom- 
plished where political favortism is involved. 

If there are to be political tests, then 
President Eisenhower might as well discon- 
tinue efforts for the President’s incentive 
award program. What kind of incentive 
award system can we have if every person 
receiving an award is going to be suspected 
of being a political favorite? 


Mr. Watson cautioned Government per- 
sonnel officials not to resist changes in the 
civil-service system that will make the sys- 
tem more dynamic and workable. 


HELD TO NEED IMPROVEMENT 


Declaring that civil service “needs im- 
provement,” Mr. Watson added: “Just as we 
guard against favoritism, we must also be 
careful that we do not view every proposal 
for change as a raid on the merit system, 
In other words, civil service must be protect- 
ed from the entrenched bureaucrats just as 
much as it must be protected from the pious 
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politician who is going to save democracy 
from the civil service.” 

Mr. Watson observed that political patron- 
age, rather than civil service, was on the de- 
fensive these days, because the American 
public and the Nation’s press are strong sup- 
porters of the merit system. 


PROGRAMS STALLED 


At yesterday’s afternoon session in the 
Hotel Statler, CSC Chairman Philip Young 
told the SPA the current hassle over Federal 
pay-raise legislation threatens to delay ac- 
tion this year on other administration em- 
ployee-benefit proposals, such as group 
health insurance and employee training 
programs. 

Mr. Young also declared that the present 
system of having Congress adjust classified 
and postal salaries is too slow and cumber- 
some. He urged consideration of plans to 
place all Federal agencies on a full or partial 
wage-board basis, the same as is the base 
for per diem workers. 

Acknowledging that such plans offer some 
practical difficulties, Mr. Young said that 
might be adaptable within a general frame- 
work of congressional control. 

The CSC Chairman also said that a num- 
ber of difficulties have to be ironed out be- 
fore the Government joins in the single- 
packaged community charity drive. Mr. 
Young emphasized he is not opposed to a 
single-packaged drive. He said, however, 
the problem must be carefully studied and 
worked out before it is put into operation. 

Mr. Young also strongly praised the ad- 
ministration’s constructive personnel pro- 
gram for Government employees during the 
past few years, citing the numerous fringe 
benefits given to Federal workers. 





Federal Control of Vaccine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following statement of 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner, commissioner 
of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment, regarding the Salk vaccine situ- 
ation. 

Dr. Baumgartner’s statement appeared 
in the New York Times of April 22, 1955: 


Dr. BAUMGARTNER’S VIEW ON FEDERAL CONTROL 
OF VACCINE 


We need more than anything else facts 
about how much vaccine there is and will 
be in the next 3 months and when and at 
what rate it will be delivered here. We hope 
that the meeting in Washington tomorrow 
(Friday) will clarify this and resolve unan- 
swered questions. We hope that effective 
leadership developed there will provide accu- 
rate and complete data about the vaccine 
supply and be inventive enough to find a 
means of control which will assure the pro- 
tection of the susceptible groups in order of 
their susceptibility. 

I believe that to avoid further confusion 
and improper use of the limited supply of 
poliomyelitic vaccine it is essential that some 
national unit of Government establish rules 
for its distribution and for its use in the 
most susceptible age groups. The job has 
become too big for voluntary or local effort 
alone to handle in this temporary period 
of shortage. If Government can handle the 
problems of shortages of copper, aluminum, 
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or iron, certainly it can find ways to handle 
shortages of polio vaccine. 

The situation since the announcement on 
April 12 has been a continuously confusing 
one, because it has been impossible to put 
together in any satisfactory way the pieces 
of information that have been available from 
different sources. We have been compelled 
to do our work and planning in this atmo- 
sphere. Some things are clear. 

1. It is important to inoculate first the 
most susceptible children no matter who 
gives the vaccine. The most susceptible are 
the 5- to 9-year-Olds, among whom polio 
occurs over 50 times more frequently as it 
does in adults over 30. By treating this 
group of 665,000, or about 8 percent of the 
total population, one protects the group in 
which 33 percent of the cases occur. This 
clearly protects those children in greatest 
danger and at the same time uses the lim- 
ited supply of vaccine in the most efficient 
manner. The facts concerning other age 
groups are summarized in the attached 
group. Eighty percent of the cases occur in 
children under 15. Out of every 100 per- 
sons stricken with polio 40 never develop 
any paralysis, and of the rest half have only 
a mild paralysis from which they recover 
completely. In other words, children have a 
prior right to this vaccine. 


VACCINE BELONGS TO PUBLIC 


2. We must recognize that the public feels 
the vaccine is theirs. Its development was 
speeded by a huge voluntary effort. People 
gave their money, their time, and even their 
children. It is indeed theirs. 

3. There are difficulties associated in 
launching any new project as large and 
complex as this. There is an inevitable 
shakedown period while adjustments in pro- 
duction, distribution, etc., are worked out. 
What we have forgotten in our anxiety to 
get the vaccine is that we are indeed for- 
tunate that safeguards have been set up so 
that the vaccine that will actually be used 
is both effective and safe. It would be tragic 
if we were to do anything to break down 
the safeguards or shake confidence in the 
safety and effectiveness of the new product. 

4. The feeling of urgency to get the vac- 
cine immediately has complicated the situa- 
tion. Polio is a late summer disease in New 
York. We are fortunate that there is some 
evidence that immunizations given as late 
as July will help protect. In fact, Dr. Salk 
has recommended that the vaccine be given 
during epidemics. 

The situation in New York is this: 

1. We do not know when the foundation 
vaccine will be available. But we expect 
it to arrive in time to go through, before 
the end of school, with our schedule of inoc- 
ulating the first and second graders who are 
not otherwise provided for and whose pa- 
rents request that the inoculation be given 
in the school. 

2. The city has tried to place an order for 
500,000 cubic centimeters, but has received 
no assurance that such an order can soon 
be filled. The State has ordered vaccine, but 
similarly has no assurance of delivery. 

3. The health department here has no 
vaccine now. 

4. The 5 to 9 year olds not otherwise pro- 
vided for and whose families request help 
will be protected before the polio season 
begins if: (a) The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis supplies for the first and 
second graders come through; (b) the State 
furnishes vaccine for the third and fourth 
grades, and (c) the city gets its order before 
July 1. 

5. It is and has been expected that private 
physicians will inoculate their own patients. 


BLACK MARKET IS POSSIBLE 


6. It is possible that a black market could 
develop. This does not imply at all that 
doctors will be responsible for it. There 
are many other opportunities for “leaks.” 
For this reason the mayor asked that city 
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Officials investigate the possibilities of pro- 
tecting everybody against this potential dan- 
ger. The board of health has been asked to 
study the problem and to consider requiring 
polio vaccine to be handled by prescription 
as barbiturates and other medical supplies 
are. 

Now for a personal note—perhaps not news 
in your sense, but in my opinion—an im- 
portant aspect of the Salk story. 


Last year we undertook an important na- 
tionwide, scientific experiment that proved 
the effectiveness of the Salk vaccine; perhaps 
just as important was the demonstration of 
a new technique in research. Last year 
proved that if the people of our country are 
told simple facts clearly, they are willing 
to volunteer even their children to test the 
value of a new tool for human betterment. 
This is inyportant to know, for it may speed 
up the testing of other tools that hold prom- 
ise for benefit of mankind. 

This %r we are in the midst of another 
great experiment—an experiment that, alas, 
has not been so clearly understood. What 
we are testing this year is whether we, as 
Government officials, as newspapers, radio 
and television people, as parents, as politi- 
cians, as manufacturers and distributors of 
vaccine, as doctors and as just Americans, 
can at a time of shortage of a product im- 
portant in the protection of children for- 
get our individual interests sufficiently so 
that those in greatest need shall be the first 
to be protected. This is truly a test of our 
integrity and of the value that we put on 
human beings. I believe we will rise to this 
challenge if we reailize clearly what the 
facts are. 

Table given by Dr. Baumgartner on the 
incidence of polio in New York City: 





Poliomyelitis 1951-53 
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Age number | per 
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Irresponsibility at HEW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16,1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, Pennsyl- 
vanians were justly proud last week when 
Gov. George M. Leader and the general 
assembly jointly honored one of our fel- 
low citizens, Dr. Jonas Salk, for his con- 
tribution to the miracle of the polio vac- 
cine which bears his name. 

Pennsylvanians—along with all Ameri- 
cans—were saddened at the mess that 
has originated in Washington in the pro- 
gram for fair distribution and adequate 
inspection. All Americans were anxious 
to see the inoculation program get 
under way as rapidly as possible so that 
the areas and children of greatest need 
could be served first in an orderly pro- 
gram. 

It is a crying shame, Mr. Speaker, that 
the supposedly responsible officials of the 
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administration have permitted their 
sacred-cow attitude toward a catch. 
phrase to place a roadblock in the path 
of this great blessing to humanity. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include a pertinent and timely 
editorial on this subject which was pub. 
lished in Labor’s Daily on May 13: 

THE MISSING Mrs. Hossy 
(By Willard Shelton) 


The thing lacking in the polio-vaccine pro- 
gram has been the one thing the public haq 
a right to demand—a sensible and respons. 
ible overall policy by the Government. That 
means, for specific purposes, a policy estab. 
lished by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Here we have a situation in which the 
scientists, notably Dr. Jonas Salk, developed 
a vaccine which in large-scale tests seemed 
to hold the promise of preventing most 
cases Of paralytic polio. 

Every mother in the country, naturally, 
wanted to know when and how her own 
children would receive the necessary in- 
oculations. 

Since there was bound to be a shortage at 
first, a system of priorities was desirable. It 
is common decency, surely, that the shots 
should go first to children in the age groups 
where polio strikes most frequently. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
people would have accepted priorities based 
on common decency. Few aré selfish enough 
to want to grab for themselves, or their own 
children, the scarce vaccine that should 
properly have been allocated first to perhaps 
younger children. 

It made sense for the manufacturers to 
try to ship vaccine first to the Southern 
States, where the polio “season” comes earli- 
est, then gradually to move north until all 
children in the important age groups had re- 
ceived their first two shots. 

But no plan was worked out to assure that 
this system would be applied. There were 
gross overestimates of early production, 
And no advance program of testing each 
batch of vaccine was created by the Govern- 
ment health authorities. 

For this, the United States Public Health 
Service cannot be held responsible, nor can 
the head of that service, Dr. Leonard A, 
Scheele, the Surgeon General. 

There is no more devoted public servant 
than Dr. Scheele—but he cannot do, under 
Secretary Hobby’s administration, what Mrs. 
Hobby will not allow him to do. 


Why didn’t we get a well-organized pro- 


gram out of Mrs. Hobby’s Department? Be- 
cause she shares, along with others in the 
Eisenhower administration, an abhorrence of 
Federal action. Because she imagines that 
in order for the Federal Government to do 
anything it must create a vast bureaucracy. 

No bureaucracy was needed at all. What 
was needed was a policy, established by 4 
small, representative group convened by 
Secretary Hobby and clearly enunciated for 
local health officials. 

What was needed was an accurate estimate 
of production and necessary vaccine controls 
and a priority system to assure the flow of 
production to the place it was needed first 
and in largest quantity. 

Secretary Hobby does not share the 
warmth, the quick sympathy, the determi- 
nation to safeguard the well-being of chil- 
dren that are supposed to be the natural 
attributes of women in politics. Her own 
attributes are coolness, reserve, and a true 
Eisenhower dislike of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As Representative Bo.itmnc, Democrat, of 
Missouri, pointed out, she thrust out Dr. 
Scheele to answer all questions, and hid her- 
self, but the responsibility was still hers— 
and she failed. 
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1950 
The Importance of Selling to Our Econ- 
omy—A Winning Essay From South 
Gate, Calif. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am very happy to be 
able to present to the attention of your- 
self and my other distinguished col- 
leagues in this great legislative body, the 
text of a winning essay on the subject of 
The Importance of Selling to Our Econ- 
omy, by Miss Jean Felt, a student at the 
high school in my resident city of South 
Gate, Los Angeles, County, Calif. Ac- 
companying said essay, which I have the 
permission of Miss Jean Felt to insert in 
this CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, is her letter 
dated April 26, 1955, in response to my 
letter of congratulations to her. Also 
please note her recital of the facts and 
regulations governing said essay in the 
competition. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the recognition 
of we, as Members of Congress, of the 
achievements of the young people of 
high-school and college age in our re- 
spective congressional districts by reason 
of asking their permission to insert in 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD such 
winning essays as that of Miss Jean Felt, 
is not only a matter of worthy recogni- 
tion of an important young American 
citizen, but, the text of these winning 
essayS and compositions coming back 
here to our attention at the Nation’s 
Capital through the reading of them in 
the daily Recorp, helps us to keep in 
touch with the thinking of the young 
citizens of high-school and college age 
on these very, very important subjects 
which we are many times concerned at 
the level of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one reason why I, 
on several occasions heretofore, and now 
again on this occasion have real pride 
and satisfaction in being able to present 
a winning essay by some high-school or 
college student from one of the school 
groups of the 23d Congressional District, 
California. 

APRIL 26, 1955. 
Mr. CLypE DOYLE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Thank you very much for your 
kind letter of congratulations, I was very 
happy and surprised to hear from you. 

Thank you, also, for considering my essay 
for insertion in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, My parents and I will be very hap- 
py to grant you the authority to do this, 
and we consider it a great honor. I am en- 
closing a list of rules and regulations in 
“nswer to your request for a little more 
information on the contest. 

Mr. Anastassiou, our salesmanship teach- 
er here at South Gate, was the school sponsor 
ot the essay. It was he who told us of the 
Opportunity to write for this contest. 

Writing the actual essay was a long but 
interesting process. The study of our eco- 
nomics proved to be a very fascinating topic. 
I learned a great deal about our cycle of 
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economics from the thought, writing, and 
research of the essay. Our American eco- 
nomic system is something all America can 
really be proud of. 

The essay took quite a while to write but 
it was well worth it for it made me more 
aware of the really wonderful economic 
system that is ours to enjoy. We can really 
learn appreciation of what we have through 
better understanding. 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN FELT. 





FACTS AND REGULATIONS 


Name of organization offering contest: 
National Sales Executives, Inc. 

Name of contest: Importance of Selling to 
Our Economy. 

Number of words: 1,000 words. 

Chief purpose of contest: To interest high- 
school youth in the importance of selling, 
and our economy. 

Date due: April 1, for national contest. 
March for local. 

Judging: Thought, sincerity, simplicity, 
and clarity of expression. 

Prizes: Local awards. First price $100. 
National awards. First prize $1,000, plus all- 
expense paid trip to New York City for 3 
days. Second prize $250. Third prize $100. 
Seven $50 each prizes and 50 certificates. 

Who can enter: 10th through 12th grades 
of United States high schools. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SELLING TO OUR ECONOMY 


(By Jean Felt, age 16, grade A-12, 9409 Hil- 
dreth Avenue, South Gate, Calif.) 


You and I are living under a great eco- 
nomic system—and selling is the hub around 
which the great wheel of economics revolves. 

During the growing years since the indus- 
trial revolution, there has come the need for 
a media by which our products can be dis- 
tributed in mass volume. This media has 
grown until it has become the very basis 
of our present cycle of economics. This 
media is selling. Selling is the foundation 
upon which our economy lies. It is a major 
part of our free enterprise system. 

A good salesman actually sells economy. 
He must give the public a better product 
for less money. This creates competition. 
Selling, therefore, can be said to be basically 
responsible for giving us better products at 
lower costs. This is one of the major rea- 
sons why selling is so important to our 
economy. 

Selling, however, does more than just im- 
prove the quality, usefulness, and value of 
today’s products. This is merely part of the 
great service selling renders to mankind. 
Through great selling, mass production can 
be maintained. More selling and more pro- 
duction bring down the cost of the goods. 
The more things we can buy, the higher our 
standard of living will become. Salesman- 
ship is responsible for the high American 
standard of living we know today. 

Selling gives us an outlet for the things 
we produce. Without good salesmanship in 
our present-day economy, our industries 
would be at a standstill. People would not 
be naturally inclined to buy fast enough to 
justify our mass production economy. Good 
volume selling is basically responsible for 
the high employment statistics in America. 

Income from employment gives the people 
the means with which to buy the necessities 
and luxuries of life. A good salesman who 
understands why, how, and when his product 
may be used to its fullest extent, can help 
us to receive a great deal more use and 
value from the products we buy. In addi- 
tion, a good salesman must believe in what 
he is selling. He must sell effectively and 
well, for people must buy to keep our cycle 
of economics in motion, 

The process of selling begins with the 
manufacturer. The producer of goods and 
services selis these to a wholesaler or jobber. 
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In the transfer of the goods to the whole- 
saler, the producer reaps a sufficient profit 
to pay for the cost of producing the goods 
and to make an income for himself. The 
wholesaler, in turn, sells the goods for a 
profit to a retailer, who in order to reap a 
dividend sells to the public at a higher price 
than what he paid for the goods from the 
wholesaler. People all along the line are 
living by selling. If there was no large 
final market for the goods, neither the whole- 
saler or the retailer would buy from the 
producer. If the producer would make no 
profit by producing—production would stop. 
Income would become scarce. Buying power 
would be definitely reduced, and our stand- 
ard of living would go continually down. 
The producer, the retailer, the salesman, the 
public, and all business would be lost with- 
out buying power. Our whole chain of 
economics is linked together by the process 
of selling. 

Selling is essentially basic. It is respon- 
sible for the numerous products we all enjoy. 
Everything which is produced on a large 
scale today, once had to be sold for the first 
time. The dynamic sales power of the orig- 
inators of such things as the automobile, 
steamship, railroad, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, etc., made these wonderful con- 
veniences available for us today. Our sales- 
men are steadily paving the way to even 
better products for tomorrow’s markets. 


Selling is responsible for everything we 
own and use. Buildings must be built by 
builders whose services are sold. Materials 
for their construction, their furnishings and 
equipment, their modern conveniences and 
machines—all must be sold. The more that 
is produced and sold—the lower the price of 
the product. A pair of shoes might have 
cost approximately $50 to produce before 
the industrial revolution by the old hand 
method. Mass production, and great selling, 
working hand-in-hand, have made it pos- 
sible to purchase shoes and many other 
products at a fraction of the original cost. 

Large-scale production calls for large-scale 
buying and selling. Production must have 
labor, and labor pays dividends. With the 
dividends, the people buy—and to the people 
who wish to buy the salesman sells. Selling 
is the very beginning and heart of the cycle 
of economics. Salesmanship plays a very 
important part in our economic role. 

Good selling makes for sound economy. 
More and more young people are looking 
upon salesmanship with keen and growing 
interest. People everywhere are constantly 
becoming more and more aware of the major 
importance of selling to our economy. Sell- 
ing is the foundation and the heart of our 
economic system. 





The Conference at the Summit— 
Its Basic Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 15, the Polish American Con- 
gress of 400 organizations of Americans 
of Polish descent, held appropriate cere- 
monies in Cleveland commemorating 
Polish Constitution Day. It was my 
privilege to be the speaker on that occa- 
sion. My remarks were devoted to an 
expression of the unbreakable connec- 
tion between the spirit of human free- 
dom as expressed in the Polish consti- 
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tution and the current struggle in which 
are are now engaged to save individual 
liberty and the free institutions as we 
know them. Our participation in any 
meeting involving the masters of the 
Kremlin, whether it takes place at the 
summit or in a more realistic atmosphere 
of open covenants, openly arrived at, 
must be based upon a clear recognition 
that the cause of freedom is both indi- 
visible and timeless. Since I offered 
what I consider to be some practical 
suggestions for the administration in 
connection with the possibility of such 
a conference taking place, under unani- 
mous consent, I include my address in 
the RECORD: 
THE CONFERENCE AT THE SUMMIT— 
Irs Basic ISSUE 


I am honored to be able to join with you 
today in commemorating Polish Constitution 
Day. One hundred and sixty-four years ago 
Poland established a constitution which, in 
its basic essentials, reflects the great moral 
and political principles of our own American 
Declaration of Independence. 

This constitution was enacted at a time 
when Poland was under an alien occupa- 
tion, by a parliament of true and patriotic 
Poles, who were determined to create an 
indelible instrument to stand as a symbol 
of the great Polish spirit. 

The magnitude and enduring quality of 
that constitution is attested to by the fact 
that it has endured as an indestructible 
symbol of the Polish nation. 

It would do us well today to examihe, for 
& moment, article 5 of the Polish consti- 
tution. Article 5 best expresses the form 
of government which the framers of this 
constitution intend for Poland and which, 
in my opinion, is a true reflection of the 
Polish spirit throughout all of recorded his- 
tory. 

Article 5 reads as follows: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty, and 
the good order of society, on an equal scale 
and on lasting foundation.” 

It is clear that the will of the people was 
the determining element in all matters re- 
quiring parliamentary action or civil au- 
thority. 

Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, and our Bill of Rights are, 
above all other things, founded upon the 
basic concept that the will of the people is 
paramount. 


We are saddened today as we see the Pol- 
ish nation suffering under a new occupa- 
tion—Russian communism, the most cruel, 
barbarous, inhuman, evil tyranny ever vis- 
ited upon any people or nation in the long 
history of mankind. We recall that in the 
period between the two World Wars, there 
was a rebirth of Polish independence and 
an almost unprecedented revival of the rich 
and generous culture of the Polish. 


We also remind ourselves that when the 
conspiracy of communism was probing into 
the nations beyond the confines of the prison 
of nations which we know as the Soviet 
Union, the Polish nation remained staunch 
and fearless in its treatment of the threat 
of communism. 


It is an undisputed fact of history that 
communism was never an internal threat 
to the security of the Polish nation and that 
the Polish Government never feared to call 
the hand of the Russians on any matter 
affecting the security of Poland. 


This is a lesson which we, the people of 
the leading Nation of the world today, should 
carefully consider and reflect upon in these 
trying times. 
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We also recall that with the rise of Hitler 
and his anti-Christian theories of naziism, 
the Polish nation stood firm in the face of 
this new danger. 

When Hitler, encouraged and stimulated 
in his plan of aggression, by the demon- 
strated lack of moral courage and principle 
on the part of western statesmen, made 
threats against the Polish: nation, he learned 
that the Poles intended to fight for what 
was right. 

The Polish nation was caught in the 
merciless vise of the dictators, Stalin and 
Hitler. 

It is a fact of history that when most of 
the larger and more secure nations of 
Europe were urging that Poland take a con- 
ciliatory tone towards Hitler in order to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war, the Polish people 
did not hesitate to stand up for those basic 
principles upon which the cause of human 
freedom depends, and without which the 
tyrant and despot makes easy prey of na- 
tions and men. 

It was in these circumstances that heroic 
Poland, standing fast in defense of the cause 
of justice and freedom, was invaded by the 
overwhelming power of the dictators, Hitler 
and Stalin. 

It is therefore accurate for us to say that 
World War II was fought for the cause which 
Poland so nobly represents even though the 
Polish people received the most frightful 
rewards in the postwar period. 

The great event in history which we com- 
memorate today would be a very shallow 
affair if we did not ask ourselves these ques- 
tions—what are the hopes for Poland in the 
foreseeable future? What have we done? 
What can we do to bring the Polish nation 
back to its well deserved place in the family 
of free and sovereign nations? 

These may not be popular questions and 
indeed they may be questions which frighten 
the more timid of men who, in any case, 
have never been defenders of the cause of 
individual liberty or the rights of nations. 

But these are questions which disturb the 
conscience of all free men. Finding the 
answers to these questions, in my opinion, 
will likely spell the difference between peace 
and war. 

It is part of our great American heritage 
that we seek peace and comity among all 
nations. But it is also part of our heritage 
that we have the courage to stand up for 
what is right regardless of what the imme- 
diate cost may be to us. 


During the last session of Congress, I was 
& member of a select committee which did 
attempt to find the answers to these ques- 
tions and consequently made an exhaustive 
study of the entire background leading to 
the loss of individual liberties and national 
sovereignty by Poland and all the other non- 
Russian nations now enslaved within the 
empire of communism. 

After completing that study and hearing 
the testimony of hundreds of eye witnesses, 
we concluded the following, among other 
things: 

“That the continued occupation of the 
captive nations by Soviet Communist power 
is the basic cause of the growing menace of 
war and stands as a threat to the security of 
the United States. This threat is increased 
in direct proportion to the time and oppor- 
tunity afforded the Communists to digest 
and consolidate their gains, and to use these 
gains as bases for further and greater ag- 
gressions. This threat is diminished in 
direct proportion as the Communist hold 
on the captive nations is weakened by a 
positive policy that promotes the forces of 
national independence behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 

This committee also recommended that 
our Government, in the interest of prevent- 
ing world war III, undertake a political 
action program against the international 
Communist conspiracy. It charted a spe- 
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cific course of action involving 13 principa) 
points and urged that the Government im. 
mediately undertake that course of action 
in the interest of peace with freedom and as 
@ means of preventing world war III. 

Now, against that background, we have 
heard a good deal of talk in the last week 
or two about what is being called a confer. 
ence at the summit. In language that you 
and I can understand, this means a mect- 
ing of the leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 

A great number of important questions 
have been raised in connection with this pro- 
posed conference. For example, where is the 
summit; and if the place finds a geographical 
location, what is the meaning of the word 
“summit”? 

Could this term have the meaning of old 
Greek mythology that the gods were meet- 
ing at the high point of land. 

There is also a practical question raised 
as to who, if anyone, can speak for the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

In my considered judgment, the most im- 
portant question of all is, What are those 
who participate in the conference going to 
talk about and what are the prospects that 
such a conference might, in any way, con- 
tribute to man’s age-long quest for peace 
and freedom. 

In this connection the Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives To Inves- 
tigate Communist Aggression, which I have 
referred to previously, made this, among 
other, recommendations: 

“That in the advancement of the American 
program for world peace and freedom all 
efforts therein be measured against the cri- 
teria of whether they assist the captive peo- 
ples to hasten the day when they may achieve 
their liberation, and that all acts or omis- 
sions which tend to confirm their enslave- 
ment be rejected.” 

I do strongly commend this recommenda- 
tion as the steady guidepost to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles to 
be used in all their advanced preparations 
for the conference, as well as such delibera- 
tions as may develop as a consequence of 
the talk now going on about a conference 
at the summit. 

If we, as a Nation, fail to do less than 
follow the course which this recommendpi- 
tion clearly charts, we will, in my opinids 
have deserted our fundamental traditiohs 
and political institutions. 

The many enslaved nations which cry out 
for the emancipation of their people look to 
the United States as their last great hope. 

The people of Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Slovakia, 
Chechia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and 
other enslaved nations suffering under a 
common tyranny, have the common aspira- 
tion for those freedoms which are reflected 
in the spirit of the constitution of Poland 
which we commemorate today. 

When these nations are freed from the 
chains of Russian communism and have, by 
the unqualified exercise of the principle of 
national self-determination. regained for 
themselves and their posterity the benefits 
of liberty and self-government—only then 
will we have opened the door to a just and 
enduring peace. 

The spark of individual liberty and love 
of human freedom has burned brightly in 
the breasts of all true Poles down through 
history. It was this spark which brought 
General Kosciuszko and other Polish heroes 
of the Revolutionary War to our shores. It 
was this same spark which brought thou- 
sands upon thousands of the sons and 
daughters of Poland to America to help build 
this great democracy which we today so 
cherish. It is this same spark burning in 
the breasts of mankind which will eventually 
put us on the path to peace and freedom— 
a goal which will be attained only when all 
the enslaved nations are liberated. 
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1955 
Davy Crockett Was a Tar Heel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the Davy 
Crockett smash-hit song has focused the 
attention of the American people on the 
life and exploits of ue of our most color- 
ful early pioneer heroes. 

The passage of time has somewhat 
dimmed the record of Davy Crockett. 
Although he was one of the best known 
of all the frontiersmen of the early 19th 
century, historians have not given his 
life the attention it deserves. Until just 
a few weeks ago, the mention of Davy 
Crockett would hardly have stirred a 
ripple of interest. Today his name is a 
household word—at least in every house- 
hold where there are youngsters. 

It remained for a talented songwriter, 
recognizing the dramatic appeal of the 
Davy Crockett story, to capture the 
imagination of the American public by 
depicting the highlights of Davy’s career 
in a song that has literally taken the 
country by storm. 

As proof that interest in Davy Crockett 
is not confined to boys and girls, I re- 
mind you that on last Thursday the 
gentleman from ‘Texas [Mr. Drs], 
speaking in the well of the House, paid 
his respects to the memory of Davy 
Crockett and reminded us of some of the 
lessons we can learn from the example 
of his record and career as a Mémber of 
Congress more than 100 years ago. 

Davy Crockett is generally understood 
to have been a native of Tennessee. 
The author of the song says that he was 
born in that State, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dregs] spoke of the 
pride Tennesseeans have for him as a 
native son. 

I cannot contradict the claim that 
Davy Crockett was born on soil that is 
now Tennessee. But, the statement that 
Davy was born in Tennessee does not 
tell the whole story. At the time Davy 
Crockett was born on August 17, 1786, the 
State of Tennessee was not in existence. 

Davy Crockett was born a resident of 
the great State of North Carolina and 
remained a citizen of our State until 1790 
when Congress accepted a deed of ces- 
Sion from North Carolina for the terri- 
tory which is now Tennessee. 

Indeed, we have even closer ties than 
this with the Crockett family. Davy’s 
father lived for a time in my home 
county of Lincoln in the State of North 
Carolina. He fought against the British 
and Tories at King’s Mountain in a bat- 
tle which, incidentally, was the turning 
point of the Revolutionary War and led 
directly to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. 

Tradition has it that Davy’s father 
Struck up a close acquaintance with 
some of the men who came across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains from the then 
western territory to help fight the British 
at King’s Mountain, and, after the war, 
he was persuaded to return with them to 
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the territory which a few years later 
became Tennessee. 

Although Davy Crockett is said to have 
been illiterate, he was sufficiently edu- 
cated to write a very readable and in- 
teresting autobiography. He did not 
have the advantage of much formal 
schooling, but acquired his education in 
the same way that Abraham Lincoln did. 
If his autobiography was not written in 
classical language, it shows that he pos- 
sessed gre°t native intelligence and a 
ready, if rustic, wit. 

The following sentences are quoted 
out of context from Davy Crockett’s 
autobiography to show something of his 
style of writing and as evidence on the 
question of his nativity: 

My father’s name was John Crockett, and 
he was of Irish descent. He was either born 
in Ireland or on a passage from that country 
to America across the Atlantic. He was by 
profession a farmer, and spent the early 
part of his life in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. * * * He fought in the Battle of 
King’s Mountain, against the British and 
tories, and in some other engagements, of 
which my remembrance is too imperfect to 
enable me to speak with any certainty. At 
some time, though I cannot say certainly 
when, my father, as I have understood, lived 
in Lincoln County, in the State of North 
Carolina. How long I don’t know. But 
when he removed from there, he settled in 
that district of country which is now em- 
braced in the east division of Tennessee, 
though it was not then erected into a State. 

I was born, according to the best informa- 
tion I have received on the subject, on the 
17th of August, in the year 1786; whether 
by day or night, I believe I never heard, but 
if I did, I have forgotten. * * * At the time 
my father lived at the mouth of Limestone, 
on the Nolachucky River. 


Davy Crockett was elected to Congress 
as a supporter of Andrew Jackson, and 
the district from which he came was pre- 
dominantly Jackson territory. How- 
ever, when President Jackson departed 
from what Davy Crockett believed to be 
right, Davy vigorously opposed him. 
Davy’s strong opposition to some of the 
policies of President Jackson brought 
down upon him the displeasure of the 
administration, and in his autobiography 
Davy credits his defeat for reelection to 
the active fight made against him in the 
campaign by officials of the administra- 
tion. 

It was after his return to private life 
that the struggle of the Texans for in- 
dependence attracted Davy Crockett’s 
attention. He says in his autobiography 
that he was appealed to by Texans to 
come to that territory and help them in 
their fight for independence. He threw 
himself into that struggle and gave his 
life in the cause of liberty, just as he 
sacrificed his political career because he 
would not surrender his principles to 
hold public office. 

This is the great lesson we can all learn 
from the life and career of Davy 
Crockett. 

Davy apparently kept a diary during 
the battle of the Alamo, because the 
closing chapters of the book contain a 
day-by-day account of the siege. His 
last entry in the book was made on 
March 5, 1836, and in the closing pages 
he described a sortie from the Alamo in 
which Davy and several companions 
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ventured out into “no man’s land” to 
rescue a member of the besieged party 
who was returning to the fort following 
a fruitless effort to get help. 

The following is the last entry made 
by Davy in his book: 

March 5. Pop, pop, pop. Bom, bom, bom. 
throughout the day. No time for memo- 
randums now. Go ahead. Liberty and in- 
dependence forever. 





Norway Independence Day in Greater 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me today by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
greetings of the Norwegian Government 
delivered yesterday afternoon by the 
Honorable Thor Brodtkorb, consul gen- 
eral of Norway at New York, at the Nor- 
way Independence Day celebration held 
at Leif Eriksson Square in Brooklyn, 
NN. F.2 


This is a year of celebrations in Norway. 
We not only celebrate—as usual—the Con- 
stitution Day, the 17th of May. In addition 
to that proud anniversary we remember that 
50 years now have passed since we and our 
Swedish friends decided to break up our 
union; thereby laying the foundation not 
only for our full independence but also for 
@ much stronger and ever-growing friend- 
ship between our two brother nations. 

Furthermore, we do not forget that we, 
15 years ago, were brutally assaulted by 
Hitler and his Nazis and had to fight to pre- 
serve Our freedom, and we have just cele- 
brated the 10-year anniversary of our libera- 
tion in May 1945. Last, but not least, in 
November this year our great King, Haakon 
the 7th, has been our King for 50 years. 

This coincidence of a great number of 
anniversaries in 1 single year offers a golden 
opportunity to review and evaluate the im- 
portance of the act that took place on the 
17th of May 141 years ago. Instead of con- 
centrating on that single act we can now 
see a whole string of historic events which 
clearly depict the road our nation has fol- 
lowed during this 144 very important cen- 
tury in our history. It is like watching a 
movie instead of a still picture. 

The constitution of 1814 surely was a 
democratic constitution (based as it was on 
the then very radical ideas of civil liberties 
and human rights which earlier had led to 
the Constitution of the United States and to 
the French Revolution. It gave us certain 
guarantees), but it did not in itself, and 
alone give us democracy. The democratic 
form of life and government can never be 
established through the writing of a consti- 
tution however democratic this constitu- 
tion may be. Democracy belongs to life it- 
self. It is the highest and most difficult 
form of life and government we know. If 
a@ people does not live its democracy in its 
daily life, no help will come from a solemn 
document called the constitution. 

To appreciate this we can only look back 
on our own history. When the historic and 
heroic days of 1814 were gone and the na- 
tion settled down to the day-by-day hum- 
drum routine of managing its affairs under 
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the new constitution, it suddenly realized 
what a difficult task it had taken on itself. 

We had no experience of self-government 
and no political parties. There was no gen- 
eral understanding in the people of the ex- 
penses of managing a country, and we were 
very poor as a result of prolonged wars. In 
short, the people of Norway found itself in a 
position very similar to the one we know 
from the history of these United States some 
25 years earlier. There were moments when 
good men and women doubted that we could 
go through with it. 

From that start, we have during these 140 
years, guided by the high principles laid 
down in our constitution, built up the mod- 
ern, democratic state of Norway we have 
today. Our country is economically and po- 
litically sound, and we are proud of our 
achievements up to now. 

When we celebrate our Constitution Day 
we include in our thoughts all the progress 
that has taken place since 1814, and we also 
set our minds on the task ahead on our 
march, along with other freedom-loving peo- 
ples, towards still greater freedom and a bet- 
ter life for all of us; but we do it in deep 
gratitude to the men who had so much fore- 
sight and gave us, on the 17th of May 1814, 
a constitution that has made this progress 
possible. 

That ladies and gentlemen, is in short the 
idea behind our celebrations today, and I 
extend to all of you who have come here to 
celebrate with us hearty greetings from 
Norway. 





Bandung and Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 22, 1955, is de- 
serving of our attention: 

BANDUNG AND ISRAEL 


The political Committee of the Asian-Afri- 
can Conference at Bandung has approved a 
resolution, backed by a strange combination 
of Arab and Communist states, supporting 
“the rights of the Arab peoples in Palestine” 
and calling both for the implementation of 
the United Nations resolutions on Palestine 
and for a peaceful solution of the Palestine 
question. The Arabs hail this resolution, 
now likely to be passed by the conference 
as a whole, as a victory over Israel. In the 
interest of such victory they do not gag at 
accepting the aid of a tyrannous and ag- 
gressive force which their own statesmen 
denounce as a new colonialism threatening 
them as well. 

But it will be noted that, thanks to Prime 
Minister Nehru’s first constructive action at 
the conference, the resolution is a double- 
barreled one and contains the overriding 
demand for a peaceful settlement of the is- 
sues involved. Such a settlement has been 
the constant demand of Israel. The resolu- 
tion bars the constant border clashes, for 
which both sides have been censured by the 
United Nations. But it also calls for a start 
of actual negotiations to convert the pre- 
carious 6-year-old armistice into a real peace. 
On that scare the Arab States themselves 
have been most amiss. 


The Arab States declare that before they 
can even consider negotiations Israel must 
consent, among other things, to a readjust- 
ment of the present Palestine demarcation 
lines in conformity with the original United 
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Nations partition plan and to repatriation 
and compensation of the Arab refugees. The 
Israelis declare themselves ready to make 
some concessions along these lines. But 
they also point out that the United Nations 
partition plan was rejected by the Arabs 
themselves; that there was a war as a result, 
and that this war was terminted by armistice 
agreements which, while disclaiming any in- 
tent to establish political or territorial 
boundaries, do not presume to prejudice the 
“rights, claims, and positions” of either 
party—thereby putting the Israeli claims 
on a par with those of the Arabs. 

If, therefore, the Bandung call for a peace- 
ful settlement is to be honored by the 
Arabs themselves they will have to enter 
into negotiations with Israel on a basis that 
does not prejudice the Israeli position, but 
rather permits the reconciliation of rival 
claims in the interest of peace on which de- 
pends the welfare of both sides, 





Non-Federal Development of Snake River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I am inserting the 
following letter which was received in 
today’s mail: 


RESOLUTION OF UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOUR- 
NEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING 
AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CaNnapDA, LOcAL UNION No, 243, 
LIVINGSTON, Monrt., May 11, 1955, ror Non- 
FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT OF SNAKE RIVER 


Whereas Idaho Power Co. has been trying 
for 3 years to get permission to build dams 
in the Snake River of Idaho to help solve 
the power shortage of the Pacific Northwest 
in general and its own territory in particular; 
and 

Whereas it would spend its stockholders’ 
money and money borrowed from insurance 
companies and banks to carry out its devel- 
opment program, which would, incidentally, 
add tax dollars to the Government treasuries; 
and 

Whereas the cost of building a high dam in 
the Snake River by the Federal Government 
would be nearly a half billion dollars of pub- 
lic funds and the dam would not be sub- 
ject to taxation, so we members of this local 
want it to be known that we favor the plan 
of Idaho Power to develop the middle stretch 
of the Snake River, and, furthermore, we 
desire that the people be informed of our 
continued belief in private ownership and 
development of the resources of this country. 
This system is what has made our country 
great and we believe Government competi- 
tion in business with private citizens can- 
not but weaken our economic structure. 

So, we also resolve that the Government 
be taken out of business in competition with 
its citizens in general, and, finally, 

Speaking in our own behalf as laboring 
men, we believe it is easier to arrive at agree- 
ments with employers of private businesses 
than with supervisors in Government, re- 
garding wages and other matters too. 

The undersigned was instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to all members of 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

J. O. Matstrom, 
Financial Secretary. 





May 16 
Antitrust Hearings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and also chairman of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, I insert the follow- 
ing statement I made at the opening of 
the hearings on emerging antitrust and 
monopoly problems: 

Our Antitrust Subcommittee in opening 
the first hearings of a substantial character 
to be held by the House in the last 3 years 
on emerging antitrust and monopoly prob- 
lems, plans to probe deeply into the opera- 
tion and enforcement of the antitrust laws 
at this time. Many questions come to the 
fore. Have our antitrust laws been adequate? 
If adequate, have they been effectively used 
to track down violations and violators? If 
they have not been adequate, in what way 
can they be made adequate? We hope this 
inquiry will provide the answers. 

During the 65-year period since the Sher- 
man Act was enacted in 1890 there have been 
several notable investigations. The Indus- 
trial Commission in 1898, the Pujo Commit- 
tee before World War I, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee before World 
War II, and in more recent years the Senate 
Judiciary and the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees in addition to our own 
committee on the Study of the Growth of 
Monopoly Power during the 8ist and 82d 
Congresses—all conducted extensive inquiries 
and made recommendations which resulted 
in major additions to the Sherman Act as, for 
example, the Clayton Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act. Just recently the House passed 
two more bills bearing my name. One of 
these bills increases the fine for an antitrust 
violation tenfold. The other authorizes Gov- 
ernment suit for damages and establishes 4 
uniform statute of limitations in private 
antitrust actions. 

It is our hope and plan that these hear- 
ings will carry on the tradition thus notably 
set and will further broaden and strengthen 
our system of free competitive enterprise. 

Ali of these inquiries began by listening 
to recurrent waves of criticism that the anti- 
trust laws should be weakened or abolished. 
But in each case it was found upon thorough 
examination of the facts that the principles 
embodied in our antitrust laws were the 
pillars upon which our entire competitive 
business and economic structure rested. All 
of them resulted in recommendations and 
legislative, administrative, and judicial activ- 
ities strengthening the antitrust laws and 
their enforcement. 

Today our country is again going through 
@ wave of mergers. During the last 2 years, 
in fact, nearly as many mergers have taken 
place as during the entire decade from 1938 
to 1948. In fact one has to go back to the 
period from 1928 to 1931 to find industrial 
empire building going on at a comparably 
hectic pace. 

This spate of mergers must give us pause. 
It is worthy of note and rather strange that 
not too infrequently whenever antitrust 
cases are lost by large entities, their execu- 
tives and attorneys step up the clamor that 
our antitrust laws are confusing, and con- 
tradictory and stand in the way of progress. 
The financial editors of some big city papers 
and some not too disinterested trade jour- 
nals echo the cry. Presently there seems to 
be in the air a concerted effort to make a 
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vigorous assault upon our antitrust fabric. 
ve been amused to see history in this re- 
gard repeating itself—or would be amused 
if it were not for the tragic fact that during 
World War II the world received a tripie- 
plated education in the principle that aban- 
donment of free competitive enterprise 
handed nations lock, stock, and barrel into 
the clutches of fascism and communism. 

Megalolatry—the cult that whatever Is 
bigger is better—has too many ardent dev- 

tees. 

: Iam amazed that some American pundits 
and publicists should blithely join the cult. 
We observe that the American Government 
proke up big cartels in Germany and Japan 
and this effort in no small measure has con- 
tributed to the degree of prosperity enjoyed 
by these countries. They are swinging over 
to the principles of free competitive enter- 
prise. Germany, Italy, France, Britain, and 
Sweden have given extensive study to our 
antitrust laws. Some have adopted anti- 
cartel legislation, notably Sweden, Germany, 
and the Benelux countries. Others are con- 
sidering similar legislation. What is needed 
here in the United States is not an attack on 
but a strengthening of our laws designed to 
foster free, efficient, independent competi- 
tive enterprise. 

In order to document at this time the 
political and economic implications of con- 
centrations of economic power, our commit- 
tee plans in these hearings to survey the 
entire field, getting advice from political, 
industrial, agricultural, and labor experts 
concerning the new types of problems they 
find themselves compelled to handle because 
of the new forces now transmuting the 
economy, 

Inasmuch as the principles underlying our 
antitrust legislation are the living, flexible 
fundamental, without which neither eco- 
nomic nor political freedom can exist or 
flourish, what adjustments, if any, are now 
advisable? A new defense industry bigger 
than any other will for a considerable time 
to come form an integral part of the econ- 
omy. How can free competitive enterprise 
best coexist with the H-bomb, new vaccines, 
the wonder drugs, electronics, univacs, auto- 
mation, supermarkets, bank consolidations, 
giant multiproduct conglomerates, and dis- 
count houses? What are the remedial meas- 
ures, if any, that most deserve intensive 
examination? 

We hope, as a result of these hearings, to 
know the areas to which we can most pro- 
ductively devote our limited time and money 
so as to make the most effective contribution 
now possible toward dovetailing the legal 
framework of our antitrust legislation to the 
requirements of an ever-changing, dynamic 
economy. 

Those of us who believe in the maximum 
practicable diffusion of economic and polit- 
ical power and decision-making are deter- 
mined that, so far as lies in our power, our 
system of free competitive enterprise shall 
continue to demonstrate its maximum pos- 
sibilities for the enlargement of human pro- 
ductivity and individual freedom. 

We are in fearful competition with a to- 
talitarianism where decisions are centralized 
in concentrations of economic and indus- 
trial power coextensive with the state in 
that competition we cannot, we shall not, 
we dare not come out second best. 

A year or so ago I wrote a book, one chap- 
ter of which is headed: 

“Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
nous 
To use it like a giant.” 
—Shakespeare: Measure for Measure. 

It is my puropse to make this the guide for 

our committee, 
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Norway Independence Day in Greater New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday afternoon at Leif Eriksson Square 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., the Norwegian- 
American 17th of May Committee of 
Greater New York, 1955, celebrated Nor- 
way’s Independence Day. There was an 
immense colorful parade and a gathering 
of at least 20,000 people who listened to 
the program at the parade’s conclusion. 
My good friend and distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray] and I were accorded the honor 
of addressing the huge assemblage. The 
program read as follows: 

PROGRAM 


(Leif Eriksson Square, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sunday, May 15, 1955—3 p. m.) 


Star-Spangled Banner: The Freeport High 
School Band, Dr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer, 
director. 

Introduction: Einar Bredland, cochair- 
man, 17th of May Committee. 

Master of ceremonies: Edward C. Halvor- 
sen, chairman, 17th of May Committee. 

Invocation: Rev. Leif T. Gulbrandsen, 
pastor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Flushing, 
ws ae 

Welcome and opening remarks: S. A. 
Haram, president, the Norwegian Children’s 
Home Association. 

Greetings: Hon. JoHN J. Rooney, Member 
of Congress. 

Greetings, Norwegian Government: Hon. 
Thor Brodtkorb, Consul General of Norway. 

Ja, Vi Elsker Dette Landet: Viking Junior 
Band, Irving Bardon, director. 

The Norwegian Singing Society: O. Wil- 
liam Erickson, director. 

Greetings: Hon. John J. Cashmore, presi- 
dent, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The Freeport High School Band, enter- 
tainment: Dr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer, di- 
rector. 

Greetings: Hon. JoHN H. Ray, Member of 
Congress. 

Seventeenth of May Sermon: Rev. J. Ing- 
vald Opsal, pastor, Our Saviour’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gud Signe Noregs Land (first verse): The 
Freeport High School Band. 

America (first verse): The Freeport High 
School Band. 

Crowning of Miss Norway: By Consul Gen- 
eral Thor Brodtkorb (sponsored by Scandi- 
navian American Business Association, Inc.). 

Selections by Peder Tonnesen, tenor. 


The following were my remarks on 
this occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, Congress- 
man Ray, the Honorable Consul General of 
Norway, Commissioner Nolan, all the dis- 
tinguished guests here on this platform, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a privilege and a high honor to 
address this distinguished gathering at this 
wonderful parade today which commemor- 
ates the 141st anniversary of Norway’s In- 
dependence Day, May 17, 1955. Especially 
is it so for one born here in Brooklyn of 
Irish parents who has had the opportunity 
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to visit beautiful Norway on three occasions 
over the years. 

I am grateful to your chairman, Mr. Hal- 
vorsen, Mr. Bredland, Reverend Opsal, Rev- 
erend Gulbrandsen, and all the members of 
your committee for their kind invitation to 
address you briefly on this historic occasion. 
I have always followed the developments and 
activities of Norway with a great deal of ad- 
miration, and I applaud the achievements of 
Norway’s stable and democratic government 
in a world faced with strife and discontent 
in many areas, particularly those unfortu- 
nate nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

Throughout the past 141 years the Con- 
stitution of Norway has withstood the test of 
time. The people of Norway have decisively 
rejected communism and all other forms of 
government alien to their democratic ideals 
and principles. As a matter of fact they 
have made the ideals of democracy a living 
and revered reality. 

We in the United States shall long re- 
member the determined and courageous 
stand of the Norwegian people against Nazi 
Germany, both in combat and in the tena- 
cious unrelenting underground struggle in 
the years that followed. The people of Nor- 
way not only vigorously fought and opposed 
Nazi Germany but also have consistently de- 
fied Communist Russia, despite the fact that 
Norway has a common boundary with the 
Soviet monster and is menaced by the huge 
Red army which is in such close proximity. 

Not only have the people of Norway dem- 
onstrated rare cOurage and bravery in war 
and in the potential threats of this. cold- 
war period, but equally important, they have 
created an example of democracy that serves 
as an inspiration to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

Americans of Norwegian birth and descent 
have made great contributions toward the 
things that make for a better life here in 
the United States. They have played a de- 
cisive role in the enrichment of our lives 
by their culture, their music, their industry 
and their strong religious and moral con- 
victions. Because of these strong convic- 
tions and their love of American ideals they 
have given us many notable and effective 
leaders in our Government and in our public 
service. 

This is truly a heartwarming and inspir- 
ing patriotic demonstration. I not only ex- 
tend congratulations to the people of Nor- 
way on the anniversary of their constitution 
but also my friends here in Brooklyn of Nor- 
wegian birth and descent. 

My fervent wish for Norway is that this 
annual celebration shall stand as a symbol 
of the continuing close association between 
our two countries in defense of that political 
liberty for which the Norwegian constitution 
stands. May all of us be blessed by the es- 
tablishment of peace and freedom every- 
where, and a world in which peaceful citi- 
zens and nations need no longer be on guard 
against aggression and tyranny. 





Collector of Customs Appointment for the 
Idaho-Montana District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
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I would like to include a letter I have 
today sent to the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Yesterday a gentleman from Idaho was 
nominated to be the new Collector of 
Customs at Great Falls, Mont. We in 
Montana regard this as one of the few 
Federal jobs that rightfully should be 
filled from our great State, and conse- 
quently I am vigorously protesting the 
nomination from our neighboring State 
of Idaho. 

The letter is as follows: 

May 12, 1955. 
The Honorable GrorcE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have been in- 
formed that an Idaho man has been nom- 
inated for the position of Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Idaho-Montana District, with 
headquarters at Great Falls, Mont. 

I want to vigorously protest the nomina- 
tion, and ask that the nomination be recon- 
sidered, because this position has histori- 
cally belonged to Montana. We have the 
great majority of interest in every respect in 
this position, by virtue of miles of boundary 
served, number of ports of entry, volume of 
traffic, and flow of commerce. 

Your careful reconsideraiton of this nom- 
ination will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVIN B. FSJARE. 





National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has now reached its 40th anni- 
versary. It is difficult to assess the tre- 
mendously significant part this organiza- 
tion has played in the progress of avia- 
tion in this Nation. The great strides 
that the aviation industry has made 
could not have been possible without the 
research and advice of the NACA. Its 
contribution to the national defense is 
incalculable. The NACA is the Govern- 
ment agency charged with the responsi- 
bility for conducting an adequate pro- 
gram of scientific aeronautical research. 
It was established in 1915 to supervise 
and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution. The committee serves 
without pay; its only compensation being 
the great satisfaction it receives from 
the importance of its work and the suc- 
cess of its research. Its membership is 
comprised of its Chairman Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, Vice Chairman Detley W. 
Bronk, Joseph P. Adams, Allen V. Astin, 
Preston R. Bassett, Leonard Carmichael, 
Ralph S. Damon, James H. Doolittle, 
Rear Adm. Lloyd Harrison, Ronald M. 
Hazen, Vice Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, Donald A. Quarles, 
Arthur E. Raymond, Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer, Oswald Ryan, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. 
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Mr. Speaker, the New York Times in 
its issue of May 13, 1955, tips its editorial 
to the NACA on the occasion of its 40th 
anniversary. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Recorp, as follows: 

NACA aT Forty 


One of the bulwarks of our national de- 
fense and a spearhead of our peacetime prog- 
ress in the air is celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of its establishment. This is the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
founded by act of Congress and first ap- 
pointed by President Wilson in 1915. Serving 
without pay, the committee operates like a 
board of directors, establishing policy and 
planning the research programs to be fol- 
lowed by the 7,000 civil-service personnel 
who make up the technical and administra- 
tive staff. The programs have resulted in 
developments without which we would have 
lagged behind both in the weapons which 
have protected our freedom and in the great 
network of commercial air transport which 
knits the Nation so closely and binds us in 
so short a space of time to the rest of the 
free world. 

At the great Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory in Virginia; the Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Moffet Field, Calif., and the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleveland, 
many of the enormous forward strides in 
aerodynamical design which make possible 
today’s flight above the speed of sound and 
in engines and rocket-power plants have 
received their initiative and progressed 
through technical guidance from the com- 
mittee. As Representative Vinson, of Geor- 
gia, has well said, “There is not a military 
or commercial plane flying today in this 
country which does not reflect in some way 
the research of the NACA.” 





Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in every mail I receive letters from the 
people of Chicago protesting against the 
proposed demolition of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument to construct a dam at 
Echo Park. I am extending my remarks 
to include a letter from the president of 
the Metropolitan Chicago Council of the 
American Youth Hostels, a nonprofit as- 
sociation in the field of educational 
travel, group recreation, and community 
service. The letter follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: Our organiza- 
tion is composed of many teen-agers and 
young adults. Our main function is the 
promotion of low-cost trips by bicycle, canoe, 
and hiking in many State parks, national 
parks, and national forests. No summer ever 
goes by without a group of our members vis- 
iting one of our grand national parks. 

Therefore, it is with great concern that we 
have learned of the plan to build a dam at 
Echo Park in Donesaur National Monument, 
in western Colorado, as part of the bills on 
the upper Colorado River project. 

Our group has members in many parts of 
the State. We ask you to vote for deletion 
of the Echo Park Dam both on the floor of 
Congress and in any joint Senate-House con- 
ference. 

We oppose Echo Park Dam because— 
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1. It would set a precedent to build other 
dams in our national parks. Eleven others 
are planned. 

2. It would destroy a great scenic canyon: 
people will travel thousands of miles to see 
the unusual, 

3. The dam will not provide a teacup of 
water for irrigation purposes. 

4. It is not a case of water or a park— 
other sites are available at far less cost. 

5. It would substitute a muddy lake for the 
splendid and unique resources which now 
exist. Two milion people may visit huge 
Lake Mead for a few hours, just as many peo- 
ple visit the Empire State Building. Such 
recreational facilities may be had at scores 
of other sites. It is not necessary to destroy 
a park to provide what is available elsewhere, 

We are concerned with the spiritual, in- 
spirational, and educational values of our 
primeval parks. Therefore, we ask that you 
support legislation and appropriations which 
will make Dinosaur National Monument one 
of our finest and most popular parks. 

For 40 years Congress has protected our 
national parks against those who would de- 
stroy them. We urge you to carry on the 
task. 

Truly, 
Bos SWANSON, 
President, Metropolitan Chicago 
Council, American Youth Hostels, 





Norway Independence Day in Greater 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following proclamation issued 
by the Honorable John Cashmore, presi- 
dent, borough of Brooklyn, city of New 
York, on the occasion of Norway Inde- 
pendence Day: 

PRESIDENT OF BROOKLYN, Crry or New York— 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the borough of Brooklyn in the 
city of New York is the home of many thou- 
sands of loyal, patriotic, and freedom-loving 
citizens of Norwegian ancestry; and 

Whereas Brooklyn is grateful for and takes 
pride in the contributions they have made 
through the years to the spiritual, cultural, 
civic, and economic life of this great com- 
munity; and 

Whereas it is never to be forgotten that 
during World War II thousands of Brooklyn 
citizens of Norwegian ancestry served in the 
Armed Forces of our Nation and that many 
made the supreme sacrifice; and 


Whereas while always providing outstand- 
ing examples of good citizenship and devo- 
tion to American ideals and principles, 
Brooklyn’s families of Norwegian extraction 
have maintained an abiding interest in the 
history, traditions, and folkways of the land 
of their forefathers; and 

Whereas it is the custom of the Norwegian 
people to observe the 17th day of May as the 
day of independence in Norwegian history 
which marks the adoption of the constitution 
of 1814; and 

Whereas in observance of this anniversary 
the Norwegian population of Greater New 
York is sponsoring a celebration on the said 
day; and 
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whereas it is ever appropriate to promote 

and strengthen the spirit of freedom, and 
especially so at this time wnen the peaceful 
and liberty-loving nations of the world 
nave taken steps to defend, preserve, and 
protect their God-given and fundamental 
human rights and to resist the forces of 
tyranny and armed aggression: 
“Now, therefore, I, John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the borough of Brooklyn, do hereby 
proclaim Tuesday, May 17, 1955, as Norway 
Independence Day and invite the people of 
our borough to note this anniversary and 
encourage the purpose for which this day has 
been designated. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the borough 
of Brooklyn to be affixed this 5th day of April, 

955. 
JoHN CASHMORE, 
President, Borough of Brooklyn. 

Attest: 

JOHN F. HAYEs, 
Assistant to the President. 





Vast Hoard of Tinned Hamburger Needs 
Grain of Salt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, amid 
all the fanfare resulting from the charge 
that the Navy has hoarded a supply of 
tinned hamburger sufficient to last 60 
years the following article by Bill Gold 
appearing in the May 13, 1955, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
is a humorous and timely comment: 

THE District LINE 
(By Bill Gold) 


VAST HOARD OF TINNED HAMBURGER NEEDS 
GRAIN OF SALT 


For several days the Navy has been under 
attack for its wasteful stockpiling of a vast 
hoard of tinned hamburger—enough to last 
60 years at the present rate of consumption. 

Defense Department officials have been 
slow to put the facts into proper perspective. 

But I suspect that you and I ought to take 
this mountain of hamburger with a grain of 
Balt. 

In peacetime the armed services serve fresh 
meat almost exclusively. The amount of 
tinned hamburger used last year (present 
rate of consumption) if divided into that vast 
hoard will indeed yield a quotient of 60. 

But a reserve of tinned meat must be 
stockpiled anyhow—just in case. And by a 
curious coincidence, the present supply 
stands at 886,000 pounds. Curious, because 
there are approximately 886,000 men in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

So if the Navy suddenly had to fall back 
on its reserve, this vast hoard would last 
through two meals. After each man had 
been served an 8-ounce portion at lunch and 
another at dinner, the reserve would have 
vanished. 

A friend of mine was musing about the 
matter last night. “What worries me,” he 
said, “is that my wife will find out that I 
have accumulated a vast hoard of white ties. 
Enough to last for 100 years at the present 
rate of consumption. 

“You see,” he explained, “the only time I 
wear a white tie is to a Gridiron dinner. A 
tie ought to be good for 100 wearings; I at- 
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tend 2 formal dinners a year; and I have 
accumulated a stockpile of 2 white ties. 

“That’s a 100-year supply, all right. And 
I shudder to calculate the life expectancy of 
my pearl studs and cuff links.” 

Perhaps what the Navy ought to do is serve 
everybody under its jurisdiction a couple of 
portions of tinned hamburger, use up its 
entire hoard—and then start all over and 
really lay in an adequate supply of the stuff. 
With catchup. 





Iowa Manufacturers Important in Nation’s 
Industrial Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, Iowa 
has long been recognized as the leading 
agricultural State in the Nation but few 
realize the extent of Iowa’s industrial 
development. 

Hundreds of Iowa’s industries are na- 
tionally known, and several rank as the 
biggest of their kind in the Nation. For 
instance, Iowa has the largest cereal 
plant, washing machine industry, foun- 
tain-pen manufacturer, door and mill- 
work factory, fresh-water pearl-button 
industry, popcorn processing plant, 
processor of honey, plastic fiber skate- 
wheel plan, silvery iron factory, inde- 
pendent pork processing busines, wringer 
manufacturer, wheel tractor manufac- 
turing plant, single operated packing 
plant, manufacturer of portable crush- 
ing and screening plants, aluminum 
plate rolling mill, warm air heating sys- 
tems manufacturer, poultry equipment 
manufacturer, cellophane producing 
plant, rotary pump builders, producer of 
automatic valves and regulators, 2- and 
4-cycle gasoline engine manufacturer. 

With 3,736 manufacturing plants lo- 
cated in 588 cities and towns, there is a 
wide and even distribution of industry 
throughout the State. There are 2,270 
different products made in Iowa, and 
world trade carries the products of 539 
Iowa manufacturers who are directly en- 
gaged in exporting. 

Since Iowa produces 10 percent of the 
Nation‘s food supply, food manufactur- 
ing and processing leads all other in- 
dustries in the State, accounting for 
more than half of the value of the 
State’s manufactured products. But 
food is just one of the major manufac- 
turing industries. 

BIG STRIDES IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the post-World War II years, 
nearly 900 new industries have set up 
shop in Iowa, affording more than 35,- 
000 additional job opportunities and cre- 
ating an additional annual payroll in 
excess of $120 million. Figures indi- 
cate that the growth and development 
of Iowa is going forward at a faster rate 
than the Nation as a whole. With the 
value of Iowa’s manufactured products 
exceeding the value of her agricultural 
products, the State has a fine economic 
balance. 
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A Story of Greatness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a travelog written by Dr. and Mrs. George 
S. Reuter, Jr., of Holden, Mo. I believe 
this travelog will be of more than pass- 
ing interest: 

A Story OF GREATNESS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., and Mrs. G. S. 
Reuter) 


There are many outstanding ministers in 
our great Nation, but none greater than Dr. 
Lee Roberson. On our recent trip, we saw 
in person God at work in a mighty way. 

Dr. Roberson is pastor of the Highland 
Park Baptist Church and president of Ten- 
nessee Temple Schools—both of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Dr. Roberson, who has been 
the shepherd of this church of over 12,000 
members for 12 years, has seen his institu- 
tion lead all southern Baptist churches for 
11 years in conversions. The schools consti- 
tute elementary and secondary levels, a col- 
lege, and a seminary. While the schools were 
organized in 1946, they already are univer- 
sally recognized, by the leading men of God, 
as outstanding. 

Rock City is a marvel of beauty in this 
area. Among the outstanding scenes at the 
former are: Grand Corridor, Needle’s Eye, 
Deer Park, Gnome’s Overpass, Shelter Rock, 
Swing-Along Bridge, High Falls, Lover’s Leap, 
View of Seven States, Fat Man’s Squeeze, 
1,000-Ton Balanced Rock, Observation Point, 
Rainbow Hall, Hall of the Mountain King, 
Moonshine Still, Fairyland Caverns, Goldi- 
locks, Cinderella, and Snow White. 

Ruby Falls on this same mountain (Look- 
out) is also very interesting. It is unique 
and different from any other cavern in that 
the stream drops a sheer 145 feet, presenting 
the world’s most spectacular underground 
scene. The massive chamber which houses 
this 145-foot waterfall is 1,120 feet below 
the surface of the earth. Solomon’s Temple, 
the Hall of Dreams, and Onyx Jungle are all 
interesting scenes within. 

Places on Lookout Mountain have already 
been described. This mountain has an alti- 
tude of 2,100 feet. Here is the Moccasin Bend 
of the Tennessee River. Here is the site of 
the Civil War Battle of Lookout Mountain of 
November 24, 1863, which is also Known as 
the Battle Above the Clouds. 

Point Park, Ochs Memorial Museum, Um- 
brella Rock, Chattanooga and Lookout 
Mountain National Park, New York Peace 
Monument, Cravens House, Sunset Rock, and 
Lula Falls are some impart scenes. Also, 
the incline railway is a great thrill. 


Just south in Georgia a few miles is 
Chickamauga Battlefield, just beyond Fort 
Oglethorpe. The greatest success of the 
Confederate Army in the West was their 
victory here. It gave new hope to the people 
of the South after the defeats at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg in the summer of 1863. This 
2-day battle was one of the fiercest single 
engagements of the Civil War. 

We then went further south to Rome, Ga., 
where Ellen Axson Wilson is buried. She 
was the famous first wife of Woodrow Wilson. 
Although she died in 1914, there was a 
wreath to mark her grave. Her noted 
brother, Stockton Axson, for many years on 
the faculty of Rice Institute and Princeton 
University, is buried on that lot, as well as 
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the Reverend and Mrs. S. E. Axson and an- 
other. 

Then further south in Georgia is Warm 
Springs. The Little White House stands to 
tell the world many personal and wonderful 
events concerning Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who recently was warmly re- 
ceived with Mr. Clarke M. Eichelberger at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., for a Workshop on the United 
Nations and a major address You and the 
United Nations, shared in these memories. 
From there, we drove to Dayton, Tenn. 
The great opportunity of visiting with Mr. 
F. E. Robinson, of the Robinson Drug Store, 
came our way. It was in this store where 
the John Thomas Scopes trial was planned. 
Mr. Robinson is now a dignified white-haired 
gentieman. The table is thus marked for 
the world to see. The home where William 
Jennings Bryan died has been torn down, 
but the same Rhea County Courthouse re- 
mains. The beautiful new William Jennings 
Bryan University is being physically built 
although the institution has been in opera- 
tion since 1925. 

We then went to Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
American Museum of Atomic Energy is a 
sight worth seeing. Then, we saw York In- 
stitute. 

Then we drove to Mammoth Cave National 
Park in Kentucky. This cave was discovered 
prior to 1799 and became important in 1812 
as a chief source of nitrous earth for the 
making of gunpowder for the War of 1812. 
Explorations and developments have gone 
on until there are now more than 150 miles 
of charted avenues. There are three possible 
trips. 

From here, we drove to Nashville, Tenn. 
We, of course, remembered that Dr. Edward 
Byron Reuter (1879-1946), noted sociologist 
and our relative is buried on Fisk University. 
Here, is the beautiful capitol of Tennessee. 
There stands on these grounds a monument 
to Andrew Jackson that is exactly the same 
as the one in Jackson Park in New Orleans. 
Also, on the grounds, is the tomb of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. James K. Polk. Aithough Polk 
left his Nashville home to the State of Ten- 
nessee, when he died to become effective 
when Mrs. Polk died, the will was not carried 
out. Thus, Mr. Polk’s remains were removed 
from the tomb on the grounds of his home 
and placed on the capitol grounds. He died 
in 1849 and Mrs. Pork in 1891. 

The ancestral home of President Polk is at 
Columbia, Tenn. He lived here until he be- 
came President. We found the home a fine 
place to visit. The home next door, which 
formerly belonged to his sisters is now owned 
by the society but is not yet opened to 
visitors. 

We left for home thinking of a story of 
greatness. Great living and dead people, 
great institutions, and great natural beauty. 
Our wonderful Nation has such a proud heri- 
tage. 





The Scintilla Division of Bendix Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
the village of Sidney, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, N. Y., which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, the Scintilla division of Bendix 
Aviation, is to receive its second star on 
their civil-defense flag. 

We are very proud of the Scintilla Di- 
vision in Delaware County. Their fac- 
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tory is ideally situated in a beautiful vil- 
lage of 5,000 and their labor-manage- 
ment relations have always been of the 
best. 

Mr. John A. MacLachlan, the pub- 
lisher of the Sidney Enterprise, in a re- 
cent letter to me, has this to say about 
Scintilla: 

Scintilla division of the Bendix Aviation, 
which as you know is our big Sidney in- 
dustry (employment about 4,000 people) is 
to be honored next week by receiving the 
second star in their civil-defense flag. The 
presentation is to be made by Lt. Gen. C. R. 
Huebner, New York State, director of civil 
defense. 

Scintilla is the first industrial plant in New 
York State to achieve the honor of being a 
three-time winner. First the flag, then one 
star, and now the second, 





Polio Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article from the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel entitled “Polio 
Politics.” 


The Democrats are having a hard time 
finding issues when they have to make 
the polio vaccine matter party politics. 

The editorial follows: 

PoLio POLITICS 


The ever control-happy left wing of the 
Democrat Party in Congress is trying to make 
a political catspaw of the Salk vaccine situa- 
tion. 

This noisy gang which thumped tubs for 
Old Doc Truman’s attempt to socialize Amer- 
ican medicine is now bleating for Federal 
regulation and control over distribution of 
the antipolio development. 


This is simply the latest demonstration of 
their apparent lack of faith in, and under- 
standing of, the free atmosphere in which 
this, and myriad other medical advances, 
have been made possible—for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

In their very transparent eagerness to 
make political hay, they fail to base their 
arguments on the one real issue—the current 
apprehension over the safety of certain 
batches of the vaccine. Instead, they are off 
on their usual unrealistic tangent of seeing 
black markets and human suffering under 
their campaign bandwagons. 

They’re laboring to smear President Eisen<« 
hower by way of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary Hobby. She is charged with 
having “stirred up a witch’s brew of uncer- 
tainty and confusion.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is charged with being “not 
without responsibility for the actions of his 
agent, Mrs. Hobby.” 

Whenever politicians hurl their heavy feet 
into something as delicate and ethical as 
medical science—and the health and safety 
of our American children—a danger lurks. 

In trying to get to Mr. Eisenhower, by way 
of Mrs. Hobby, the danger may be to those 
who attempt it. For it must be remembered 
that Mrs. Hobby is of their own political 
party—a Democrat. 





May 16 
The Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is much discussion of the farm pro- 
gram, and in many quarters there seems 
to be proposals arising to change or rad- 
ically curtail the various policies of the 
Nation in regard to agricultural produc. 
tion and marketing quotas. 

While all such discussion is good and 
should be considered, it is not proper— 
nor would it be profitable for the Nation 
or for agriculture—for any new program 
to be adopted quickly and without full 
and lengthy consideration. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
place in the Recorp for the study of the 
Members, a letter I have received from 
Mr. Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark. Mr. 
Godley is one of the outstanding farmers 
in the midsouth and is a student of farm 
programs and agricultural policy. His 
letter, while dealing specifically with the 
cotton farmer, indicates some of the 
problems that must be faced in the 
changing of any of our farm programs, 

Mr. Godley’s letter reads as follows: 

OSCEOLA, ARK., April 28, 1955, 
Hon. E. C. GaTHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear “Took”: There seems to be a great 
campaign in progress to “soften up the cot- 
ton farmers” for low-support prices and un- 
restricted acreage or greatly increased acre- 
ages. The power behind the campaign comes 
from the cotton trade and from others who 
have long opposed our price-support pro- 
gram and control program, 

It is surprising that Senator James 0. 
EASTLAND would appear to turn his back on 
a@ program that has meant so much to the 
South. He is quoted as saying, “For a long- 
term program, I favor unrestricted produc- 
tion at competitive prices and moderate sup- 
port price levels as against controlled pro- 
duction and high rigid supports.” No doubt 
Senator EasTLAND is speaking in what he 
considers the cotton farmer’s best interest, 
but there are a number of factors which in- 
dicate that such a change in our program 
would not work to the cotton farmer’s ad- 
vantage. 

1. A system of a so-called free market with 
no controls and no price supports was in 
operation up until 1933, and the result was 
poverty for the South and complete price 
collapse every few years, with burdensome 
surpluses. 

2. It is doubtful if our speculative cotton 
marketing system should be considered a 
competitive marketing system when an offer- 
ing of futures on any day in excess of the 
futures demand on that day, can decisively 
lower the price of cotton. 

3. Much has been said to the effect that 
our control program plus 90 percent supports 
has caused a great increase in foreign pro- 
duction. This same line has been used by 
the cotton trade and others since 1933, but 
we are still in the cotton business strong. 

4. The theme seems to be that we have 
priced ourselves out of the world market. 
American cotton sets the world price. If 
we lower our prices with the objective of run- 
ning other nations out of the cotton business, 
we will most likely find that they will accept 
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our challenge and continue to lower their 
prices to undersell us. The end results will 
pe poverty for those who grow cotton. 

5 Industry has at all times a control 
program and & pricing program that works. 
International Harvester, John Deere, et al., do 
not compete on the price of tractors. They 
fix their annual quotas and their prices. 
When farm prices go down and demands 
drop off, they do not lower tractor prices. 

they cut production. 

The cotton farmer cannot of his own will 
cut cotton production nor control prices. 

To be assured of a fair return, he must have 
a program of at least 90 percent of parity. 

To protect from over-production, he must 
have a system of acreage controls. 

6. We should not be in and out of a control 
program, but should have quotas each year. 
We will then avoid surpluses and will do a 
better job of diversification which means 
maintaining soil productivity. 

7. Relaxing or abandoning controls will 
give the new cotton areas of the West an 
opportunity to overwhelm us in cotton acre- 
ages and production. 

8. Cotton farmers like the present pro- 
gram as shown by their response in voting 
controls by such a great margin. 

9. Before we had a farm program most of 
those who did the field work in producing 
cotton were in rags because they could not 
earn enough to buy cotton clothing to hide 
their nakedness. Now there is not one patch 
on the seat of a thousand britches. The 
women folks have lost the are of patching 
because it is easier now to buy a new pair of 
britches than it was to buy the thread for 
the patch in 19383. 

10. Before the farm program a large per- 
cent of the children of those who worked the 
cotton did not attend school because it was 
necessary for all to work, and they had no 
clothes fit for school. Now, all such chil- 
dren—black and white—attend good schools 
and wear good clothes. 

11. A few days ago I attended the funeral 
of the father of a laborer on my farm. The 
church was filled with tenant farmers, share- 
croppers, and farm laborers—all well fed and 
well dressed. There were flowers on the 
casket from a commercial florist. The re- 
mains were brought to the church in a Buick 
hearse by a professional undertaking com- 
pany. Every person there came in a good 
automobile. 

On observing all this, my mind went back 
to 1933 and the conditions under which this 
person would have been buried then. I re- 
marked to a friend, “My, what wonders, 
under God, man has wrought in such a few 
short years.” 

I wish the Secretary of Agriculture and all 
those who are opposing our program could 
visualize as you and I do conditions in the 
South today as contrasted with conditions 
as they existed in 1933. 

It seems that the most reactionary would 
not want to turn the clock from a time of 
unprecedented plenty back to a time of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and suffering. 

Pardon me for taking up your time, but I 
get so damn mad, I must let go. The support 
of men like you in Congress is all that will 
prevent our program from being destroyed 
and agriculture again being made desperate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Luoyp. 





Lt. Gen. Alexander R. Bolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I was informed not long ago 
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that our commanding general in the 
Third Army area, Lt. Gen. A. R. Bolling, 
will retire in August. We, in the Third 
Army area, are going to miss General 
Bolling. He has exterted every effort to 
make the Third Army one of the very 
best. From his headquarters at Fort 
McPherson, near Atlanta, Ga., he has 
been constantly on the move visiting 
various units in the field and promoting 
excellent relationship with all civilian 
authorities. General Bolling is always 
on the job, easy to reach and sympa- 
thetic to any problem, however minor, 
under his jurisdiction. He has upheld 
the great traditions of the American 
Army. He will go down in history as 
one of our greatest soldiers. The sol- 
diers and civilians of the Third Army 
area are wishing for him, Mrs. Bolling 
and his splendid family the very best al- 
ways. My best personal regards go with 
General Bolling wherever the future 
leads. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the REcorp a brief sketch 
of his distinguished career: 

Lr. Gren. ALEXANDER R. BOLLING, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, THIRD ARMY 


Alexander Russell Bolling was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on August 28, 1895. He 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry in the Officers’ Reserve Corps on 
August 15, 1917, and received a Regular Army 
commission as second lieutenant of Infantry 
on October 26 of that year. 

His first assignment was with the 4th 
Infantry Regiment at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
he was transferred with the unit in its move 
to Charlotte, N. C., and to Newport News, Va., 
during that year. On April 6, 1918, he went 
with the unit to France and participated in 
the Aisne-Marne defensive, the Champagne- 
Marne defensive, the Chamagne-Marne offen- 
sive, the St. Mihiel offensive, and the Argonne 
offensive. 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Nation’s second highest decora- 
tion, “for extraordinary heroism in action” 
in constantly exposing himself to enemy 
artillery and gas attacks while checking the 
condition of the men of his three widely 
scattered platoons. 

General Bolling’s assignments after World 
War I included the 24th Infantry at Colum- 
bus, N. Mex.; Camp Shannon, in the same 
State; Governors Island, N. Y., and Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. 

In addition, he was plans and training offi- 
cer for the 16th Brigade at Fort Hunt, Va., 
in 1928, and later that year commanding 
officer of headquarters company, United 
States Army, in Washington, D. C., which he 
commanded until 1932. This unit was the 
administrative command for personnel as- 
signed to duty with the War Department. 

From July 1932 to June 1933 he attended 
the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. In 
August 1933 he entered the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., remaining there until June 1935. 

In 1935 he was ordered to Hawaii as regi- 
mental adjutant of the 19th Infantry. The 
next year he was named commanding officer 
of headquarters company and provost mar- 
shal of Schofield Barracks. From August 
1937 to June 1938 he was a student at the 
Army War College in Washington, D.C. In 
1938 he was named Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, of the First Corps Area at Bos- 
ton, Mass., serving there until 1940. 

From September 1940 to December 1943 
he was Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
of the Army Ground Forces, at Washington, 
D. C. He returned to his first choice, the 
Infantry, in June 1943, when he was ap- 
point assistant division commander of the 
8th Infantry Division at Camp Young, Calif, 
The following November he became assistant 
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division commander of the 84th Division at 
Camp Claiborne, La. 

General Bolling assumed command of the 
84th Infantry Rail Splitter Division in June 
1944, and in November of that year he led 
the unit into combat in Europe, remaining 
in command until after VE-Day. 

The division received numerous commen- 
dations from the commanding generals of 
the Army Ground Forces, the Ninth Army, 
and VII and XIII Corps. 

His promotions, from lieutenant colonel in 
1940 to lieutenant general today, were rapid; 
colonel on December 24, 1941; brigadier gen- 
eral in August 1942; major general (tempo- 
rary) in January 1945; permanent major 
general in October 1948, with date of rank 
from October 10, 1944; lieutenant general on 
August 1, 1952. 

Following World War IT, General Bolling’s 
first assignment was as Chief of Special 
Services and Army Exchange Service for the 
European command. He returned to the 
United States for assignment as Deputy 
Director of Intelligence, War Department, 
in 1947. In August 1950 he was named 
Assistant Grief of Staff, G-2 (Intelligence), 
Department of the Army, which position he 
held until he assumed command of Third 
Army on August 22, 1952, with headquarters 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., where he had served 
as a lieutenant 25 years before. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Cross, General Bolling has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with an Oak 
Leaf Cluster in lieu of a second award, the 
Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Bronze ‘Star, 
and Purple Heart, receiving the latter for 
wounds in action in World War I. His for- 
eign decorations include the French Legion 
of Honor, Croix de Guerre with Palm, and 
Croix de Guerre with Star; Netherlands Order 
of the Orange Nassau; Belgian Croix de 
Guerre with Palm; Czechoslovakian War 
Cross; and the Russian Order of the Red 
Banner and the Order of the Fatherland. 

On June 1, 1953, General Bolling was 
awarded an honorary degree as doctor of laws 
at Westminister College, Fulton, Mo. 


General Bolling is married to the former 
Miss Mary Josephine Hoyer, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa. His son, Maj. A. R. Bolling, Jr., 
Infantry, is now serving as battalion com- 
mander, 3d Battalion, 29th Infantry Regi- 
ment, at the Infantry Center, Fort Benning, 
Ga. His two daughters are married to 
Armed Forces officers. Josephine Bolling 
Wetherill is the wife of Col. Roderick Weth- 
erill, Field Artillery, and Barbara Bolling 
Thomas is married to Lt. Col. Clarence L, 
Thomas, Air Force. 





Illinois Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs Support State- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution of ap- 
proval at the State convention of the 
Illinois Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs: 

Whereas there exists at the present time, 
two Territories of the United States, namely 
Hawaii and Alaska, each of which is de- 
sirous of having bestowed upon it the status 
of statehood; and 
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Whereas each of these Territories has prov- 
en its ability to assume such status: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Business and Professional Women go on rec- 
ord as supporting statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator and Representative 
of Illinois, to the Governor of each said Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Alaska, and to each of 
the presidents of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of Hawaii and Alaska. 


Norway Independence Day in Greater 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following address delivered on 
yesterday afternoon, May 15, 1955, by 
Mr. S. A. Haram, president, the Norwe- 
gian Children’s Home Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. These opening remarks 
were delivered at Leif Eriksson Square, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the occasion of the 
celebration of Norway Independence 
Day: 

Friends, on behalf of the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican 17th of May Committee of Greater New 
York, I greet you and wish you welcome and 
I wish to congratulate you on the outstand- 
ing and magnificient showing in putting on 
this greatest-of-all 17th of May parades. 

It is great to be a Norwegian in Brooklyn 
today. 

The committee is to be congratulated for 
this splendid arrangement such as we have 
never witnessed before. It is really some- 
thing to be very proud of. The large partici- 
pation by churches, organizations, and 
groups from all parts of Greater New York, 
Westchester, Long Island, and New Jersey 
and elsewhere is gratifying. 

It is particularly encouraging to see so 
many young people take part in the parade. 

The committee has worked very hard and 
they have also worried a great deal—wonder- 
ing if they were going to get your support. 

The showing you have made today by this 
large participation convinces all of us that 
the faith in the ideals and principle laid 
down by our forefathers at Eidsvold 141 
years ago are as strong today as they were 
then. 

What we are celebrating here today is a 
loyalty to the ideals laid down by our fore- 
fathers. Ideals and principles which have 
stood the test of time for 141 years. 

We are proud of the heritage which we in- 
herited from our parents, a heritage which 
we want to hand down to our children. 

We are marching and celebrating here 
today not as citizens of Norway, but we are 
marching as citizens and believers in the 
ideals laid down by our forefathers at 
Eidsvold, and we should also include the 
American ideals and principles as well. The 
ideals of the founders of our adopted land, 
U.S. A., are much like the Norwegian ideals. 
They both stand for liberty and equality. 
It is said that when the Norwegian Consti- 
tution, “Grunnlov,” was written in 1814, the 
United States Constitution was studied and 
was, what you may say, used as a model for 
the Norwegian Constitution. 
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What is happening here today is good for 
us as a people. It gives us a chance to re- 
affirm our faith in the things our fore- 
fathers believed in and in the things we be- 
lieve in. It is good for us to show our chil- 
dren, neighbors, our community, and coun- 
try that we stand together in respect and 
loyalty for the ideals of our forefathers. 
Let us always live up to these ideals and 
principles, both the Norwegian and Ameri- 
can. Let us dedicate ourselves to both, and 
we will make better citizens. 

So, finally, my friends, my message to you 
today is let us continue to march on the 
17th of May in commemoration and respect 
for the ideals and principles laid down by 
our forefathers 141 years ago, and thereby 
hand down to our children and to future 
generations the beautiful dedication adopted 
at Eidsvold in 1814. 

“Enig aa tro intill Dovre faller’’—United 
we stand until the Dovre Mountains fall. 

Our forefathers were willing to fight for 
these ideals. Let us continue to live and 
march for them, 


Public Law 24, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
thinking it will be of general interest to 
my colleagues, I am extending my re- 
marks to include a tabulated summary 
of the appropriations provided for in 
Public Law 24, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. This was compiled 
at my request by Elizabeth Elward, of 
the American Law Division of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. It follows: 

Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955) 
CHAPTER I 
Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research 
$650, 000 


* (1) 
650, 000 


iat ti 
CHAPTER II 

Department of Commerce: 

Office of the Secretary_-_-_. 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration: Claims, Federal 


Agricultural conservation 


Total, ch. I 


* (*) 


ro 
8, 900, 000 


Civil Aeronautics Board: 
Payments to air carriers_. 
Maritime activities: 
Operating-differential 
subsidies 
Salaries and expenses 
Repair of reserve 
facilities 
Repair of reserve fleet ves- 
sels (liquidation of con- 
tract authorization) ___. 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Federal-aid highways (li- 
quidation of contract 
authorization) 
Forest highways (liquida- 
tion of contract au- 
thorization) 


50, 000, 000 
400, 000 

fleet 
970, 000 


* 


95, 000, 000 


3, 500, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplementg} 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER 11—continued 


Bureau of Public Roads— 
Continued 
Public lands highways (li- 
guidation of contract 
authorization) 
Total, Department of 


Commerce 159, 645, 000 


Offices—Small oe 


Independent “i 
Administra- 


Business 
tion: 
Salaries and expenses___.. 
Revolving fund 
Department of Defense, 
Civil Functions—Depart- 
ment of the Army, Canal 
Zone Government: Oper- 
ating expenses 
—_—_—_—__ 
159, 875, 000 


CHAPTER III 


Department of Defense— 
Interservice Activities: 


Total, ch. II 


(4, 320, 000) 

(8, 000, 000) 

(14, 000, 000) 

Military personnel, Army (150, 000, 000) 
Military personnel, Air 


(110, 000, 000) 
Total, chapter III_... 7 (286, 320, 000) 


CHAPTER IV 
Foreign Operations—Mutual 
Security: Contributions to 
the United Nations ex- 
panded program of tech- 
nical assistance 
Independent Offices—Export- 
Import Bank: Administra- 
tive expenses.__.. a 


® (6, 500, 000) 


# (55, 000) 
Total, ch, IV....<cc0 (6, 500, 000) 
_—_—__—__—_—__——————————— oo | 


CHAPTER V 


Independent offices: 

Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration: Surveys, 
plans and research 

Federal Communications 
Commission: Salaries 
and expenses 

Federal Power Commis- 
sion: Salaries and ex- 
penses 

General Services Adminis- 
tration: Expenses, gen- 
eral supply fund 

National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics: 
Salaries and expenses_-_-_ 

Soo Locks Centennial 
Celebration Commis- 
0G vccsimnness — chien 


85, 000 
100, 000 

® (200, 000) 
240, 000 


15, 000 
— = 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pen- 
240, 000, 000 
Readjustment benefits____ 155, 000, 000 
Grants to Republic of 
Philippines 611, 000 
Total, Veterans’ Ad- 
minstration 395, 611, 000 


= = 


Total, ch. V 396, 051, 000 


CHAPTER VI 


Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment: Management. of 
lands and resources 

National Park Service: Jones 
Point Bridge 

Department of Agriculture— 
Forest Service: Salaries 
and expenses 


Footnotes at end of table. 


350, 000 


600, 000 


2, 570, 000 
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public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 


CHAPTER vI—continued 


Independent Offices—Na- 
tional Capital Planning 
Commission: 

Salaries and expenses, 
Washington regional 
mass transportation 
survey ----------------- 

John Marshall Bicenten- 
nial Commission.----.. 


Total, ch. Vi.esass:0 





CHAPTER VII 


Department of Labor—Bu- 
reau of Employment Se- 
curity: 

Grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation 
and employment service 
administration.-.---.-- 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal em- 
ployees_.-.------------ 


$200, 000 
10, 600 


3, 730, 000 





Total, Department 


Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 
Office of Education: 


WiC Wikndbdatibndicdnn ee 
Assistance for school 
construction........ o 
Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, 
GONE wc cceassclssue 
Indian health activi- 
CO... cncnduewadeindaddas 


Social Security Adminis- 
tration—Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance: Grants to 
States for public assist- 


ONO. ccccekebeadedinend 
Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance: 


Salaries and expenses... 
Office of the Secretary: 

Salaries and expenses, 

Office of Field Services... . 


Total, Department 
of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Wel- 





Railroad Retirement 
Board: Salaries and ex- 
PONG. accnceussesseecs 


Total, Gh: Wiksnassece 


CHAPTER VIII 


Public Works—Department 
of the Interior—South- 
western Power Administra- 
tion: Operation and main- 
tenance 


CHAPTER Ix 
Department of State: 
Salaries and expenses____ 
Contributions to interna- 


organizations 
International 


Department of Justice: 
Legal Activities and Gen- 
eral Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, 
United States attor- 
neys and marshals... 


Footnotes at end of table. 


7, 500, 000 


20, 000, 000 
48, 500, 000 


* (0) 
32(100, 000) 


4(10, 620, 000) 


36(256, 000) 


314, 000, 000 





400, 000 





400, 000 


(750, 000) 
18(12, 500) 
(100, 000) 


300, 000 


Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER Ix—continued 

Department of Justice—Con., 

Legal Activities and Gen- 
eral Administration— 
Continued 
Salaries and expenses, 
United States attor- 








neys and marshals___ $200, 000 
Salaries and expenses, 
claims of persons of 
Japanese ancestry: 
BOOS senmintinnaratone 198, 267 
ieee ctonsiaccnsainainn 870, 000 
Federa) Bureau of In- 
vestigation: Salaries 
and expenses........ 1, 100, 000 
Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service: 
Salaries and expenses. 1, 250, 000 
Federal] Prison System: 
Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons---- 180, 000 
Support of United 
States prisoners_-... 600, 000 
Total, Department 
of Justice....--. 4, 698, 267 
The Judiciary: 
Supreme Court of the 
United States: Care of 
the building and 
STOURES 2.8 66 cbetia enna 12, 500 
Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals: Salaries 
CT 13, 300 
Courts of appeals, district 
courts, and other judi- 
cial services: 
Salaries of judges_.-----. 900, 000 
Salaries of supporting 
a 86, 000 
Fees of jurors and com- 
NOG si ncn 380, 000 
Travel and miscellaneous 
CRDORNOB cn cn ncncunis 45, 000 
Salaries of referees.__.. » (20, 800) 
Expenses of referees_-.. 21(34, 575) 
Total, the Judiciary_-. 1, 436, 800 
Total, ch. IX.......- ~ 6, 135, 067 
CHAPTER X 
Treasury Department: 
Bureau of Accounts: Sal- 
aries and expenses.-.-.. 85, 000 
Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses_-... 18(1, 100, 000) 
————— 33(584, 000) 
Reserve training -..--.. 38( 46, 000) 
Total, Treasury De- 
pg 85, 000 
Post Office Department: For- 
eign mail transportation, 
SO oe ctriecccentten tienen 14(25, 000) 
Independent offices — Tax 
Court of the United States: 
Salaries and expenses_-_-__ 63, 000 
Total, independent of- 
GON, ceiimncind ables 63, 000 
————————— 
TON, Ce. Tn cacao 148, 000 
CHAPTER XI 
District of Columbia: 
Operating expenses: 
Office of Corporation 
CEN wdinmncarcians! #2(2, 500) 
Metropolitan Police (ad- 
ditional municipal 
services, American Le- 
gion Convention) ~~~. (3%) 
Department of Public 
MORED cnn cccenecane (650, 300) 
Public welfare ......... (152, 900) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER xiI—continued 


District of Columbia—Con. 
Operating expenses—Con. 
Settlement of claims 
NOI ics nciincndecninen 
Audited claims... _. 


($28, 008 ) 
(10, 587) 
(155, 095) 
Total, operating ex- 

pe (996, 890) 
Capital outlay: Capital 
outlay, miscellaneous... (26, 500) 


33(1, 023, 390) 


"ROU, Gils Ui amawnmane 
CHAPTERS XII AND XITA 
Legislative branch: 

Senate: Salaries and ex- 
pense allowance of 
Senators, mileage of 
the President of the 
Senate and of Sena- 
tors, and salary and 
expense allowance of 
the Vice President: 

Compensation of Sena- 
NN cc enc cstachniib ddininienenes 
Compensation of the 
Vice President of the 
United States_...._.. 
Office of the Secretary: 
Joint recording facili- 


320, 001 


1, 667 


3, 905 
Office of Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper: 
For adjustment of sal- 

itiintinini diana 140 
Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, sal- 


























aries and expenses_-___ 3, 800 
Contingent expenses of the 

Senate: 
ai cise ecimieiitinions 5, 000 
Miscellaneous items ___. 51,950 
ps eS 500 
Postage stamps_..._--.. 115 

Total, Senate........ 387, 078 

House of Representatives: 
Salaries of Members_-_-_. 1, 468, 000 
Coordinator of Informa- 

OE asi caicanieinng cena 2, 000 
Majority leader_._...-- - 5, 400 
Folding documents__--_. 10, 000 

Total, House of Repre- 

sentatives .......... 1, 485, 400 
Capitol Police: Ps 
Capitol Police Board_-.-.. 21, 139 
Capitol Police Board_ . 38, 972 

Total, Capitol Police 

ci ctinsctiietecscvers 60,111 
Architect of the Capitol: 
Capitol Buildings... - - 16, 000 
Capitol Grounds_-_-_-_- 611, 000 
Senate Office Building-. 53, 000 
House Office Buildings... .....-.._.___ a 
Additional House Office 

MOE Sas ciocnicne 5, 000, 009 
Additional Senate Office 

PE ae ae ae 

Total Architect of 
the Capitol._.._-- 5, 680, 000 
Government Printing Office: “ 
Printing and binding-_--_. 700, 000 
Total, chapters XII 
mG BIA. ow ccwncce 8, 312, 589 
CHAPTER XIII ; 
Judgments and authorized 
claims: 
Judgments and authorized 
ee 3, 234, 377 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation biil, 1955)—-Continued 


CHAPTER xi1I—continued 
Judgments and authorized 





claims—Continued 
Judgments and authorized 
CIE sicicinkieteiicmninn $6, 269, 842 
Total, chapter XIII-_ 9, 504, 219 
Grand total........ 898, 805, 875 


*Indicates transfers, limitation increases, 
etc. 

1Continues available uncommitted bal- 
ances through Dec. 31, 1955. 

2Authority to transfer not to exceed 
$110,854. 

?Authority to transfer not to exceed 
$840,000. 

*Increase in limitation. 

5 Increase of $75,000 in limitation. 

‘Authority to transfer an additional 
$224,000. 

7To be derived by transfer from available 
appropriations. 

8 To be derived by transfer from “Mutual 
Defense Assistance, Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific, 1955.” 

®To be derived by transfer from “Defense 
Public Works, community facilities.” 

%* Language change. 

11 Increases limitation for personal services 
from $2,400,000 to $2,418,000. 

22To be derived by transfer from “Retired 
pay of commissioned officers,” fiscal year 
1955. 

13 To be derived by transfer from “Acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvements.” 

44To be derived by transfer from “Railway 
mail service, 1947.” 

% Language making this appropriation 
available for the payment of members of the 
uniformed force of the Fire Department. 

% To be derived from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board (trust fund). 

17To be derived by transfer from “Govern- 
ment in occupied areas,” fiscal year 1955. 

% To be derived by transfer from “Contri- 
butions to international organizations,” fis- 
cal year 1955. 

To be derived by transfer from “Edu- 
cational aid for China and Korea.” 

* To be derived from the referee’s salary 
fund. 

21 To be derived from the referee’s expense 
fund. 

Increase in limitation for settlement of 
claims. 

Unless otherwise provided, District of 
Columbia appropriations shall be paid out of 
the general fund for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Nore.—Continues antistrike provisions, 





Resolution Approving H. R. 5297 Adopted 
by Department of Illinois Reserve Off- 
cers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, a resolution approved 
by the Department of Illinois, Reserve 
Officers’ Association, in a legally con- 
vened assembly, on May 7, 1955: 
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Whereas the Armed Services Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives 
has approved H. R. 5297; 

Whereas this legislation will for the first 
time provide for adequate procurement of 
necessary officers and enlisted personnel for 
the security of this Nation; 

Whereas the preservation and protection of 
the United States of America demands the 
enactment into law of H. R. 5297; and 

Whereas the more than 2,500 members of 
the Department of Illinois, Reserve Officers’ 
Association each desire the enactment of this 
H. R. 5297 into law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Illinois, 
Reserve Officers’ Association, in legally con- 
vened assembly, this 7th day of May A. D. 
1955, Do hereby petition the Congress from 
the State of Illinois for the enactment of this 
legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Illinois. 

Done this 7th day of May A. D. 1955. 

DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Louis L. Mason, President. 

Attest: 

Rex Youn, Secretary. 





United States Should Be Proud of 
Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting article by David 
Lawrence concerning our distinguished 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
The articles follows: 


UNITED STATES SHOULD BE ProvuD OF DULLES— 
TRAVELING SECRETARY HANDLED HIMSELF 
CREDITABLY AT PARIS PRESS CONFERENCE 


(By David Lawrence) 


PaRIs, May 13.—There is something very 
impressive and of incalcuable value about 
the new-fashioned diplomracy which brings 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
to Paris for informal talks with the Foreign 
Ministers of France and Great Britain as 
well as with the top men of other countries 
which comprise the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Critics may say the head of 
the State Department should not travel 
around, but it is difficult to imagine how 
any progress could be made any other way 
in solving present-day problems among the 
allies. 

Unfortunately, lots of mischievous ru- 
mors and some distorted reports reach back 
home to the parliaments and to the Ameri- 
can Congress. It is not always easy to over- 
come the handicaps that interference, even 
by American legislators, sometimes brings. 
But if the Members of Congress who are so 
reckless with their comments on world af- 
fairs, especially the carping critics among 
the Democrats, could attend a press confer- 
ence held here by the Secretary of State, 
they would come to realize how delicate and 
complicated are most of the questions tackled 
by the foreign ministers. 

This last week has seen many important 
conferences, but they are not unlike several 
meetings held here before. They are all sig- 
nificant. The modern way is for the top 
representatives of the allies to sit down to- 
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gether and thresh out their differences he. 
hind closed doors. They talk frankly and at 
times heatedly, but they come out of it as q 
rule with a clear understanding of the view. 
point of their respective countries. 

Perhaps the most ticklish of all the ques. 
tions this week was the problem of Indo. 
china. Neither the French nor the Amer. 
ican Government could afford to place itseit 
in the position of trying to settle the interna) 
affairs of South Vietnam, as this would only 
intensify Communist propaganda there. But 
certain parallel or common policies were 
agreed upon which may help to bring stabil. 
ity to the situation in the southern part of 
Indochina. For, although the desire is to 
see some form of democratic government 
chosen, it is not easy to establish at once an 
electoral machinery such as exists in a Euro- 
pean parliamentary system. But out of the 
turbulence of these last few weeks may come 
a representative system for South Vietnam, 
and that is the objective now. 

Despite the newspaper reports about a grave 
crisis in the relations between France and 
the United States over the Indochina ques- 
tion, it is a fact that both governments 
recognized all along how important it is to 
reach an understanding and not to allow 
the Indochina dispute to impair their work- 
ing arrangements on many other questions 
of far greater importance to both. 

The American people can rest assured that 
Secretary Dulles handled himself very cred- 
itably here. Notwithstanding some garbled 
impressions that came to certain Senators, 
there was no mistake made here by Mr. 
Dulles in talking firmly where firmness was 
necessary. Those who heard his reply, for 
example, in the North Atlantic Council meet- 
ing to Foreign Secretary Spaak of Belgium 
on the Formosa question, said it was an ex- 
cellent rebuttal to a statement that com- 
pletely misconstrued the American position. 

Nor is Mr. Dulles stampeded or pushed 
around by the Soviet tactics. He was clear 
cut in his announcement here that he 
wouldn’t go to Vienna until the Austrian 
Treaty provisions had been finally set down 
on paper ready for signing. He is equally 
determined not to become involved in a pro- 
tracted discussion in Vienna about the de- 
tails of the forthcoming four-power confer- 
ence. 

There is a restraint and a forbearance 
about Mr. Dulles’ manner in these top-level 
negotiations, and at the same time such an 
earnest reflection by him of the truly Ameri- 
can viewpoint in international affairs, that 
the American people can well be proud of 
their itinerant Secretary of State. 





Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter from John 
W. Evers, president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
which I am sure will be of general in- 
terest to my colleagues. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: This associa- 
tion supports the proposed Organization for 
Trade Cooperation as incorporated in part 
III of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, as entered into at the recent Geneva 
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meeting by Assistant Secretary of State Sam- 
uel C. Waugh, subject to the concurrence of 
Yongress. 

“Tt seems to us logical to have something 
such as is proposed in the OTC to administer 
the General Agreement and to perform the 
following additional functions: 

1. To facilitate intergovernmental consul- 
tations on questions relating to international 
trade; 

2. To sponsor international trade negotia- 


tions; 
3. To study questions of international 


trade and commercial policy and, where 
appropriate, make recommendations there- 
on; and 

4. To collect, analyze, and publish infor- 
mation and statistical data relating to in- 
ternational trade and commercial policy. 

This support on our part was in large 
measure influenced by our understanding 
that the proposed OTC shall have no author- 
itv to amend the provisions of the General 
Acreement, and that no decision or other 

‘tion of the Assembly or other subsidiary 
body of the organization shall have the effect 
of imposing on a member any new obligation 
which the member has not specifically agreed 
to undertake. 

I hope that your study of the proposed OTC 
will result in your influential support of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. EVERs, 
President, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 





“American Secretaries Are Bringing to 
Their Positions Today a Wider Knowl- 
edge of Business and World Affairs 


Than Considered Necessary in the 
Past” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in March of this year, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks de- 
clared April 23-30 as National Secre- 
taries Week. All over the country that 
week our great band of girl Fridays 
took bows for their very real contribu- 
tion to our American way of life. More- 
over, the 300 chapters of the National 
Secretaries Association—International— 
cbhserved the week by highlighting the 
educational projects for which it has 
gained national recognition and which 
have been of tremendous benefit to sec- 
retaries and management. 

I was proud, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
when my own secretary on Capitol Hill, 
Miss Marjorie Clough, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has been associated with me 
for almost 10 years, was invited to speak 
at an all-day workshop meeting of the 
chapters of the National Secretaries As- 
sociation of Greater Youngstown, Ohio. 

When Miss Clough reported to the 
Congressman representing Youngs- 
town—the Honorable MicHaEL J. Kir- 
waN—that she was going into his dis- 
trict, he presented her with a toy donkey 
which I feel sure she will cherish, espe- 
cially as Mr. Kirwan emphasized the 
nonpartisanship of the little mascot. 
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Ard he further asked her to convey his 
greetings to the meeting. 

Miss Ann C. Hudak and others of 
Youngstown had skillfully arranged a 
full day of activities at the beautiful 
Butler Art Institute. Included on the 
program was another good friend of 
mine from Cleveland, Mr. A. L. Bitti- 
kofer, supervisor of character education 
for the Cleveland public schools, who 
conducted a lively discussion on human 
relations in and out of business. 

May I express my appreciation at this 
time to the United States Information 
Agency and to Mr. William Hamilton, 
of the public information staff, who gen- 
erously arranged to have Miss Clough 
take with her a color movie which vividly 
portrays what our Government is doing 
to combat Soviet propaganda behind the 
Iron Curtain. The showing of this film 
added greatly to the program of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, because I know Miss 
Clough was speaking for and about us 
all in this great body, I believe my col- 
leagues will enjoy reading what she said 
that day in Youngstown. Under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include herewith the tribute of Secre- 
tary Weeks to the American secretary 
and Miss Clough’s statement: 

THE SECRETARY SENSES THE NEED 


(Remarks of Miss Marjorie Clough, executive 
assistant to Hon. Frances P. BoLTon, Mem- 
ber of Congress, before a meeting of the 
Youngstown Chapters, National Secre- 
taries’ Association, April 30, 1955) 

It is a privilege to be here today to join 
with this distinguished group in paying 
honor to secretaries everywhere. 

When Miss Helmes, of the Women’s Bu- 
reau in Washington, told me of this work- 
shop you are holding today, I was gratified 
to know that I would be invited to take part 
in it. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks is 
to be commended for proclaiming National 
Secretaries’ Week across the Nation. 

Indeed, I think there is special significance 
for our great army of Girl Fridays in an- 
other announcement which came from Mr. 
Weeks’ office this week: The announcement 
which told of the high state of the Nation’s 
prosperity. 

For I would say that without the secre- 
tary, equipped as she is with a sort of built- 
in radar system we call the sixth sense— 
I doubt if such a record could have been 
possible by the great and small enterprises 
which constitute the American way of life. 

To be in Youngstown itself, is a privilege. 
I come from a family of men who have long 
dealt in steel and the products of steel, I 
understand what it means to the prosperity 
of our Nation when the night skies over 
Youngstown and Bethlehem and Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland are aglow from the white-hot 
furnaces and open hearths of the greatest 
steel industry in the world. 

And may I take this moment to tell you 
what I am sure you already know: That the 
people of Youngstown are fortunate to be 
represented in Congress by Hon. MIcHarE. J. 
Kirwan. A high compliment was paid to him 
recently by a friend who said: “Mrxre Kirwan 
is MrkE KIRWAN 365 days of the year.” It 
can certainly be said that he puts the wel- 
fare of the country and of his people above 
and beyond party politics. 

You may wonder why I have been chosen 
to speak at your meeting today. They say I 
am a successful secretary. I don’t know 
whether or not this 1s true. 

What I do Know is that from the first day 
on that first Jjob—paying $60 a month, Mon- 
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day through Saturday—I have been filled 
with faith in the role which an obscure 
girl could someday play in our society. 

I hope I am not mistaken when I say that 
only in America are the men and women at 
Cabinet level, the men and women of the 
President’s Cabinet who make foreign policy 
and defense policy and domestic policy— 
Known as secretaries. 

And today when my Congresswoman leaves 
the supervision of her congressional office to 
me when on some important mission in our 
country or abroad, I realize that the faith of 
the obscure girl at the Woodstock typewriter 
has been confirmed. 

They say I am a successful secretary. I 
don’t know whether this is true or not. I do 
know that I am associated with a wonder- 
ful woman in Washington. 

In order to tell you about my work, I must 
tell you something about Congressman 
BoLtTon. 

FRANCES P. BOLTON 

Public life was nothing new to Mrs. Bol- 
ton when the death of her husband, the 
late Hon. Chester C. Bolton, left a vacant 
seat in the House of Representatives in 1939. 
She had had 10 years as wife of a Congress- 
man, and had gone through many campaign 
at his side, and made many speeches in his 
behalf. 

But now she was faced an important deci- 
sion of her own, whether or not to run for 
the seat left vacant in Congress. There were 
the inaudible suggestions that as a woman 
she was not sufficiently educated in the law 
or one of the professions. There were the 
fears and doubts which seem always to beset 
men and women when comes the call to 
higher service. 

But having put her hand to the plow, 
and winning that first election hands down 
back in 1940—she hasn't looked back, but 
has pushed steadily forward into new and 
challenging experiences which have inspired 
men and women everywhere. 

Mrs. Bolton is a highly respected member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Her 
thought reaches out to the problems of peo- 
ples and nations around the world as their 
affairs touch upon our own at the interna- 
tional level. 

Her deep sense of humanity and under- 
standing of the basic needs of mankind, 
make her the staunch ally of America’s 
friends the world over. 

Mrs. BOLTON enjoys the unqualified con- 
fidence not only of her colleagues in Con- 
gress, but of the leaders of the executive 
branch as well. This was borne out when 
President Eisenhower appointed her the first 
woman Member of Congress to serve as a 
delegate to the United Nations. Her serv- 
ices there involved the daily handling of 
strategic information of the highest classi- 
fication. 

Men grumble a bit sometimes, about 
women in positions of responsibility. Here’s 
@ personal observation to end all grum- 
bling: 

A staff member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee told me one day that Mrs. Bo._Ton 
was one of the few legislators he had ever 
seen—man or woman—who could influence 
votes in a committee meeting through pure 
logic and persuasive ability. She tries to 
resolve conflict of opinion and bring about 
a workable and just compromise. 

He went on to say that she was the person 
who had convinced him that women have 
a constructive place to fill in public life. 
“Frankly, until I saw her in operation, I 
thought women ought to stay home.” 

What a tribute to woman’s place in Ameri- 
can endeavor today, 

A little more about Mrs. Bo.Ton. 


Hard work and long hours on the Hill are 
what the job demands in Congress. Mrs. 
Bo.ton gives freely of both. She is a per- 
fectionist to the smallest detail, but asks 
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nothing from those around her which she 
does not first demand from herself. She 
finds no time in her active life for small talk 
about people or things. 

Her wit and good humor save many a situ- 
ation in our busy office. Some weeks ago I 
found a newspaper clipping propped under 
my nose—at a moment of when things were 
going “seven ways to Sunday” as Mrs. BOLTON 
often says. 

The story told about a young woman ap- 
plying for a secretarial position. 

“What are your special qualifications,” 
she was asked? 

Her reply: “I can look like a woman and 
think like a man, act like a lady, and work 
like a dog.” 

The business of thinking and acting like a 
whole-souled woman is what is important to 
FRANCES BOLTON. 

STAYING IN CONGRESS 


Let nobody tell you that it is easy for a 
man or a woman to serve in Congress. It 
takes something special to get there, and 
something very special to stay. 

That something special isn’t just the abil- 
ity to wage firey battle for some piece of 
legislation, to meet the needs of constituents, 
to make quick decisions or to write good let- 
ters. Some of all of this, to be sure, is fabri- 
cated into the warp and woof of what is 
called a leader of people. 

In my humble judgment, what it takes 
mostly to stay on in Congress year after 
year, piling good record upon good record, 
is not so much the people’s faith in the 
Congressman, as the Congressman’s faith in 
the people. It is the deep conviction that 
there is far more goodness than badness in 
the simplest of us; that every human soul 
is striving for a happier, freer, more secure 
way of life, and has the right to. It is the 
deep assurance that one can trust most of 
these aspirations most of the time, and know 
that out of them all will come something 
better, not worse. 

Could this not be what George Washington 
meant when he wrote: “The aggregate hap- 
piness of society is, or ought to be, the end 
of all government.” 

Our first President spoke not of the special 
needs of this or that group, but of the happi- 
ness of society as a whole. He urged that 
the energies of government at all levels— 
local, State, National—concern themselves 
with what is best for all, not some, in the 
serious business of making the laws of the 
land. 

How much easier said than done, friends. 
I have seen our statesmen on the floors of 
Congress making decisions of grave import 
to the peace and security of these United 
States. I have felt the pressures they are 
under. It is far from easy to think objec- 
tively of the whole, when the voices of spe- 
cial interest raise hue and cry. For whether 
the issue be the always troublesome tariff 
question, or the number of refugees we bring 
into our country each year, a labor-manage- 
ment dispute, or the cost of butter, the issues 
are always debated in terms of the happiness 
and prosperity of some one, or some group. 

The spirit which permeates the foregoing 
brief passage on the life of FRANCES BOLTON— 
and what it means to be a Congressman—is 
the spirit which has filled my life these past 
9 years. 

A SECRETARY LOOKS AT WASHINGTON 


And now permit me to give you a fleeting 
glimpse of Washington itself—your Capital 
and mine—the city which is today writing 
history for millions of people in many lands. 
America has had to assume a position of 
leadership among the nations, not because 
of her material abundance—O wonder of 
providence that it is—but because of that 
spirit of freedom and liberty which cradled 
her birth a short 200 years ago. 

Come, drive home from work with me on 
@n evening in April. The rush hour is past. 
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The sun has sunk. The soft evening air is 
fragrant with springtime’s wonders. 

Let’s stop for a moment and climb the 
steps of that glorious temple we know as 
Lincoln Memorial. From the summit, one 
has an unobstructed view of the Capitol 
dome to the east. Below our feet lies the 
long reflecting pool, and framed within it 
the eternal shadow of the lofty Washing- 
ton Monument. At one end of an imaginary 
bar which crosses this sweeping view of the 
Capitol lies the White House. On the other, 
the marble rotunda of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial. Just behind us, and across the Poto- 
mac, the stately mansion of Robert E. Lee 
looks down from its natural pedestal on his 
own beloved Virginia hills. 

The white crosses and tombstones of 
Arlington Cemetery lie folded within those 
hills just across the river. In the quiet of 
evening one can almost hear the measured 
step of the sentry pacing his perpetual watch 
before the tomb of the soldier “Known but 
to God.” 

But morning brings other glimpses of life 
in our beauteous Capital City. 

There are the miles of wide boulevards 
spoking out from the Capitol Grounds and 
the miles of Government buildings, with 
their miles of corridors. 

There are the storied shelves and the row 
after row of books in famed Library of Con- 
gress, and the seemingly endless queues of 
wide-eyed visitors around our historic sights. 
The glistening white marble dazzles the eye 
in the hot summer sun. 

And everywhere in Washington there is 
the reminder of more gentle yesterdays 
which our Capital City has known. Red 
brick houses close to the road, flanked by 
shaded walks and alleys, cobbled streets and 
narrow, walled-in gardens to the rear, all 
whisper of genial colonial life in the early 
days of our Republic. Fashionable George- 
town society is preserving these lovely relics 
for modern living. 

Elsewhere there is noisy evidence of new 
buildings springing up in answer to the 
incessant demand for modern offices and up- 
to-the-minute dwellings. 

There is still another aspect of life in 
Washington, friends. A shocking picture it 
is to those who visit our Capital for the first 
time; slums within the shadow of the Capitol 
dome. 

What a spectacle all this makes: the 
stately side by side with the sordid; the 
traditional vying with the modern, growth, 
change, displacement. 

As you know, Washington has a large 
Negro population. There was a time when 
these citizens were not an integral part of 
life as a whole in Washington. Today they 
are slowly taking their rightful place among 
us. 
Construction of the beautiful Supreme 
Court Building—that highest Court of the 
land which so recently handed down the 
decision on segregation—displaced hundreds 
of Negro families. The splendrous marble 
building which is soon to house the 'Team- 
sters Union; and the New Senate Office 
Building, now in process of building, like- 
wise displaced their hundreds. 

Where have these families gone? They are 
already becoming integrated in all areas of 
our Capital City. We are indeed setting an 
example to the Nation. 


THE SECRETARY AT WORK ON CAPITOL HILL 


Now where is the secretary in all of this— 
the young woman whom we are honoring 
today? 

Picture her on Capitol Hill, representing 
the 48 stars in our flag, coming from every 
walk of life, laboring for every field of en- 
deavor. 

In a word, she is all of us. 

Can she remain apart from all I have 
just discussed? I think not. As she emerges 
in the evening from buildings on the Hill 
you might think her day’s work was over. 
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But like you who have achieved success the 
hard way, she too must fill some portion of 
her evening hours with study and more work, 

She stops at the beautiful Library of Con. 
gress—-Congress’ own Library—the largest in 
the world, to gather statistics. Passing 
through the portals and down the ornate 
corridors to the comfortable Reading Room, 
she ponders the timeless words of Francis 
Bacon: 

“Reading maketh a full man; conference 
a ready man; and writing an exact man.” 

Going home that evening to retire before 
another long day of work, is her mind quite 
free of the issues argued that day in the Halls 
of Congress? Not entirely. Not if she is 
the secretary who senses the need. You may 
be sure that, like her own Member of Con- 
gress, the problems and decisions of the 
day—for constituent and the Nation—weigh 
upon her thought. 

There was the problem of sudden death 
in the family of a boy serving in our Armed 
Forces. Had they done everything possible 
to bring him home? 

There was the pitiful letter from the ag- 
ing widow of a Spanish-American war vet- 
eran. What help was there for her? 

There was the group of farmers eager to 
have the Congressman understand the re- 
sponsibilities they bear in feeding the Amer- 
ican people. 

There were conflicting engagements on the 
calendar. Had the most important ones 
been given preference? 

The mail that day had brought more than 
the usual requests for assistance in the 
knotty cases of immigrants and refugees 
seeking asylum in our country. 

A constituent dropped in unexpectedly 
from back home. The constituent is indeed 
the most important person on Capitol Hill. 
He must be given time to tell his story to 
the Congressman before leaving Washington, 
But when? Can the secretary do the impos- 
sible and arrange a meeting when the Mem- 
ber must be closeted all day in executive 
hearings, keeping one eye on the floor, where 
rolicalls are expected, and the other on his 
office? 

When will the Congressman write the 
speech which must be delivered that week- 
end in his district. 

True, there is aid from the experienced 
staff to deal with all these problems. In 
some congressional offices there is the legal 
expert who carefully scans the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp each morning, keeps track of the 
issues, their meaning, and the status of bills 
on the legislative calendars. 

There is the experienced researcher and 
writer, constructing speeches for the Mem- 
ber out of scraps he has written on the 
backs of envelopes, preparing statements for 
the press. 

There are the countless tasks which no 
machine yet conceived can do: the gracious 
notes of thanks, preparing tickets for travel, 
keeping harmony between overworked staff 
members, parceling out the work from an 
incoming mail basket filled six times each 
day by mail handlers within the building. 
The eternal jangling of the phones causes 
continuous interruptions, but telephone 
voices must show no irritation. 

Time and again it is proven that the sec- 
retary, or the person in the executive posi- 
tion, must rely on that something which we 
like to call the sixth sense to make every- 
thing click like a precision instrument. 

Even Sally Brown must rely on this sixth 
sense. 

Who is Sally Brown? 

Sally is gay and pretty and young. She 
had 2 years of junior college and 3 months 
at business school. Her grades were good. 
She hurried through business school because 
of general aptitudes and her eagerness to 
be earning. 

Sally is willing to learn, if someone is 
willing to teach her. She tries to keep per- 
sonal telephone calls to a minimum, to come 
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to work on time, and to work fairly con- 
stantly between breaks for coffee, lunch, 
coffee, and going home. She’s even willing 
to cut her lunch period short if she must 
fiy home at 5 for an early date. 

“put, friends, this young woman, except 
for some miracle of circumstance, is not long 
for our profession. She is on her way to a 
more exciting job, a long vacation, or what- 
ever else will give relief from humdrum 
routine and the business of getting ahead— 
way ahead, 

Her job is primarily for the purpose of 

earning a livelihood. She is perhaps filling 
a gap between young womanhood and mar- 
lage. 
7 Now, I will not argue as to whether Sally 
and Joe will make a happy union, since this 
most wonderful institution of matrimony 
itself takes talent and imagination, sacrifice, 
and, above all, devotion to ideals. 

Fortunately for Saily, American enterprise 
furnishes thousands of opportunities to keep 
her gainfully employed during this interim 
state of existence. But it is sad to realize 
that this young woman will miss the op- 
portunities everywhere prevalent—in every 
business endeavor—to apply her talents in 
a way to pay rich rewards to herself and her 
employer. 

Friends, I have not come to Youngstown 
today to speak about Sally Brown, because 
she is not representative of the secretary 
who has won laurels for our profession over 
the decades. 

There is an extraordinary shortage of ex- 
pert secretaries today. Despite the Sally 
Browns, and despite the fact that employers 
are paying higher salaries than ever before, 
there just aren’t enough of them to care 
for the Nation’s business. 


AMERICA’S MECHANICAL SERVANTS 


The wonders of the 20th century have 
brought to offices the marvelous machines 
and timesavers of which we are all familiar. 
They have literally taken labor off the backs 
and out from under the fingers of stenog- 
raphers, typists, bookkeepers, and many 
others. 

Now I, at this point, pay tribute to these 
wonderful machines, and to the creative 
genius of the manufacturers who gave them 
to us. 

Like many a GI stationed all over the 
world, I have seen the look of tragedy and 
suffering in the faces of our brothers and 
sisters in the Far East, staggering under 
backbreaking labor all their lives for want 
of the automatic servants which we in 
America take so much for granted. 

I have seen the look of childlike wonder 
come into the eyes of an Indian bearer run- 
ning his finger over the sharply honed edge 
of an American razor blade. I have seen a 
woman’s finger caress a safety pin. I have 
found such booty as a sewing needle, a tube 
of tooth paste, a broken fountain pen, a 
can of milk, rolled up in a bit of dirty cloth 
and tucked away in a secret hiding place. 

Friends, I repeat here something I have 
said many times before, that in the treasury 
of the Queen of Sheba, with its rare and 
priceless gems, its ivory, tapestries and cloth 
of gold, were not such riches as can be found 
today on a single counter of an American 
5- and 10-cent store, 

Let us think often of the genius behind 
the tools which have brought into practi- 
cal being our American way of life. From 
the indispensible zipper to the powerful hy- 
draulic presses which Stamp out automobile 
bodies at a single blow, these are the serv- 
ants of Americans. And we are fast in- 
troducing them to people all over the world 
for their comfort and their wellbeing, just as 
fast as they can be absorbed into their 
economies, 

GOOD SECRETARIES ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


Figures show that only about 15 percent 
Of the offices in our country have accepted 
these mechanical timesavers. 
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But I submit, friends, that if and when 
every business establishment in our Nation 
has the means to buy every modern machine 
invented, they will not have engaged the 
heart and soul of the secretary, or that sixth 
sense by which she has grown into a citizen 
with specific and definite responsibilities. 

The bell tolis today for secretaries every- 
where. They no longer dare to look upon 
their profession as a source of livelihood 
only—necessary as that is to us all. The 
secretary can and must create the power to 
serve her fellowman and her country with 
more skill than ever before, and with more 
dedication of purpose. 

Her services are demanded even beyond 
the boundaries of our Country. I was told 
just this week how many women are needed 
today in our foreign service. They must of 
course have adequate education, and meet 
other standards, but first and foremost they 
must have an appreciation for the high sig- 
nificance of serving their country abroad. 
Many women in our foreign service have 
risen to posts of great importance due to 
the faithful application of the talents which 
they took to their posts. 

The age is past when the secretary’s share 
in our common heritage was insignificant. 
Ours is no more a society which excludes 
certain professions from full participation 
in duties and privileges. 

AMERICA THE BASTION OF FREEDOM 


America has accepted world leadership 
with all its costs and darigers. We have 
become the most prosperous and dynamic 
unit of production the human race has ever 
known. 

We are a vast empire with an enormous 
reach into all the oceans, and with obliga- 
tions and responsibilities on every continent. 

But all around these continents of the 
Americas there is dreadful evidence of man’s 
inhumanity to man. There are countries 
where oppression represents a threat to our 
own borders. In these countries men are 
not free but are deprived of those inalienable 
rights upon which our own way of life is 
based and which we take so much for 
granted. 

Here in Youngstown you make steel. In 
many countries behind the Iron Curtain cit- 
izens peer out from behind prison cells of 
steel. 

Recently Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said in Washington: “Today a third 
of the world’s population—800 million peo- 
ple—like in a nightmare world which has 
no counterpart in the world of reality.” 

And wasn’t it Abraham Lincoln was ex- 
pressed the conviction that the ideals of 
freedom contained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence should “give hope to all the 
world for all future time.” 

Not only have those words of Lincoln 
not yet materialized, but our country is in a 
position today of having to defend its own 
freedoms, 

Why are these freedoms in danger? 

Because totalitarianism, which today en- 
slaves 800 million people is trying to persuade 
these people that life in America under our 
constitutional process of government is worse 
than life in concentration camps, 

If these 800 million people are persuaded 
to believe these pernicious lies, it may be 
very difficult to keep totalitarianism away 
from our borders. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 


America, therefore, is faced with the im- 
portant problem of trying to get in touch 
with these people, to tell them the true story 
about our country and our way of life. We 
are not telling them that we are going to 
liberate them—let’s be clear about that— 
nor are we trying to force our way of life 
upon them, But we are trying to explain 
that we truly mean it when we say that we 
want to live at peace with the entire world. 

The Secretary then, like every citizen who 
loves his freedom, should solemnly consider 
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the meaning of the activities of that agency 
of Government which we call the Voice of 
America. Its vast network of powerful trans- 
mitters is carrying America’s message in 38 
languages to the oppressed of the world. 

Through this agency, as Mr. Dulles said, 
800 million people of the world are receiv- 
ing the only “gleam of truth, and perhaps 
the hope and courage to keep them alive.” 

It is possibly too early to tell what the 
true effectiveness of this costly program is. 
What we do know is that the best experts 
of Soviet Russia have put millions of dollars 
into the most modern jamming apparatus 
that can be contrived in an attempt to 
prevent the beams coming from America 
from reaching the ears of millions behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

In a few minutes you will see a short film 
descriptive of the operation of this dynamic 
program. 

May I say at this point that the United 
States Information Agency is today recruit- 
ing people—both men and women—for its 
staffs at home and abroad. 

This Agency is not alone in needing able 
secretaries to fill the many vacant posts 
through Government. The point to re- 
member is that special requirements are 
needed for each of them, and proper appli- 
cation should be made to the respective 
agencies. Congressional offices don’t get you 
these jobs, but are happy to supply informa- 
tion as to how applications can be made, 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS ALL 


In conclusion, may I say that a more som- 
ber word of warning was never written in 
any age than that which we find inscribed 
on the beautiful Archives Building in Wash- 
ington: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

The challenges of the 20th century and 
the atomic age call for dedicated men and 
women to carry the burdens of high office. 

One thing is sure. What the most insig- 
nificant citizen feels unable to do, his Con- 
gressman—perhaps even his President—may 
not be able todo. Because, ladies and gentle- 
men, the President, your Senators, and your 
Representatives in this free country of ours, 
are the people. 

My appeal to secretaries then, is: 

Be not just skilled and alert in carrying 
out the functions of our profession, but ready 
and eager to offer a higher service by under- 
standing both our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. 

Remember that no individual or no small- 
est private industry can exist today apart 
from those interests and responsibilities 
which are the lot of our Government to 
carry. And because we stand closer than ever 
to the bastions where a life-and-death strug- 
gle may be going on in defense of our free- 
dom, it is indeed a moment of grave impor- 
tance to us all. 

When foreboding clouds threatened the 
beloved country of Abraham Lincoln in 1861, 
as he took leave of his friends in Spring- 
field, he spoke certain words which have 
deep meaning, I believe, for America today. 

I could not do better than to leave these 
immortal words with you: 

“Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being, I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and 
be everywhere for good, let us confidently 
hope that all will yet be well.” 





A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL SECRETARIES’ WEEK, APRIL 23-30, AND 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ Day, APRIL 27 


In keeping with the best traditions of their 
profession, secretaries throughout the United 
States are shouldering vital responsibilities. 
They are performing important roles in com- 
merce, industry, and government, and are 
bringing to their positions a wider knowledge 
of world affairs and of the affairs of business 
than was considered a necessary part of their 
sphere in the past. 
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The American secretary is an integral part 
of the economy which has brought to the 
world the American way of life—free enter- 
prise, freedom of choice, and the highest 
standards of living existing in today’s trou- 
bled world. 

To honor the secretaries already perform- 
ing their duties with diligence; to pay tribute 
to those constantly striving to improve their 
skills and abilities better to equip themselves 
as a part of the management team; and to 
encourage others to enter this worthy pro- 
fession, it is essential that rightful recog- 
nition be given. 

Therefore, during this special week we 
should fully honor the first lady of busi- 
ness—the American secretary. 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
LILYAN MILLER, 
President, National Secretary Asso- 
ciation. 
SHELDON F. HALL, 
President, Office Equipment Manu- 
jfacturers Institute. 


Political Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past two decades we have heard 
much about taking the Post Office De- 
partment out of politics and during that 
time we have seen the postmasterships 
in three major class post offices placed 
under civil service. 

Suddenly we find a revival of politics 
in postal legislation in the form of the 
postal pay bill that is packed with in- 
equities and which I am confident will 
be vetoed by the President. 

I am for a pay increase for our postal 
employees, and I was for a pay increase 
for this fine group of workers when the 
proposal was before us last year. I am 
sure all Members of the House are for 
a pay increase for these people. But 
in both instances the chances of a pay 
raise have been jeopardized by political 
involvements. 

Appearing in the May 10 issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald was 
an editorial on this pay legislation which 
pretty clearly sets forth the reasons why 
this particular bill should not be passed 
and why a clean-cut, equitable raise 
should be made available to the postal 
workers without further delay. 

The editorial follows: 

POLITICAL Pay BILL 

Postmaster General Summerfield is justi- 
fied in his vehement opposition to the postal 
pay bill which the House approved yesterday. 
The size of the pay increase is not the gov- 
erning consideration. The fact that the bill 
is political in origin and discriminatory in 
effect is what makes it unacceptable. 

President Eisenhower asked for a pay in- 
crease for postal workers of approximately 
7.6 percent. Congress boosted the increase to 
®.8 percent. If there were no other consid- 
eration this would not be a significant dif- 
ference—certainly not enough to justify a 
veto even though postal workers have been 
given a larger increase than classified em- 
ployees. But the bill as passed would re- 
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move some of the incentive for better work 
because of discriminations against the most 
responsible officials. It would seriously dis- 
tort the pay patterns for the different grades 
that every organization finds necessary for 
employee morale. As Mr. Summerfield said, 
it would be “utterly impossible to administer 
with fairness” and would “invite widespread 
dissatisfaction and serious morale problems.” 

It is a vicious thing to play partisan poli- 
tics with Federal pay bills. If such practices 
continue a great many Federal employees will 
suffer in the long run. Only those with the 
strongest political organizations will benefit 
in the short run. By organizing politically 
they put Federal employees directly into the 
partisan squabbles they are supposed to 
avoid. These are the evils of the bill the 
House passed yesterday and which the Senate 
is apparently determined to pass on 
Wednesday. 

The President, therefore, has no reasonable 
alternative but to veto it in the hope that 
Congress will come to its senses and pass an- 
other bill without the partisan flavor. The 
postal workers were denied an increase last 
year because of the same kind of politics. 
They ought not to be made to suffer another 
delay because of congressional jockeying for 
political favors. 


The States Stage a Comeback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing address given by our courageous 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
at the 21st Conference on State Labor 
Legislation, held in Washington on May 
11, 1955. This speech is particularly 
germane within the President’s efforts 
to remove the Federal Government from 
various areas of State responsibility. 

Tue STATES STAGE A COMEBACK 


(Address by Secretary of Labor James P, 
Mitchell to the 21st Conference on State 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., May 
11, 1955) 


It is my privilege and pleasure to welcome 
you to the Nation’s Capital and to the 
2ist Conference on State Labor Legislation. 

Because many of you are here for the first 
time, let me say that this conference is a 
voluntary assembly. It commits nobody to 
anything. We want to promote free discus- 
sion on the various aspects of State labor 
legislation and administration. We believe 
the voluntary character of this meeting is 
its strength. Ideas grow best on free soil. 

As the Nation’s Capital, Washington is 
the symbol, not the source, of the Nation’s 
strength. Our strength is in our people. 
It is in the country at large that we see in 
operation the real fiber and backbone of 
our democracy. It is in the thousands of 
cities and villages from coast to coast that 
the people of this country live out their 
daily lives, raise the food we eat, manufac- 
ture the products we use, and develop the 
culture and standard of living which are 
significant American contributions to civili- 
zation. 

You are here as the representatives of 
those people. Consequently, you are more 
important in the order of things than we. 

There is occurring in the United States 
today a fundamental change in the course 
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of Government. I hope that this change 
will be apparent at this conference. 

Since the founding of our country, the 
States have been the great social innovators 
which first developed new social and eco.- 
nomic legislation and originated programs 
to improve the welfare of working people. 
In the course of the past 20 years, we have 
tended to forget that the first minimum. 
wage laws and general maximum-hours laws 
were State statutes, that workmen’s com- 
pensation was developed by the States, that 
the first child-labor laws were State statutes. 

In these and other areas, the States have 
traditionally led the way. And, thanks to 
President Eisenhower, they are leading the 
way once again. 

This does not mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not have its responsibilities. 
Quite to the contrary, there are numerous 
areas where it is incumbent upon the Fed- 
eral Government to promote the welfare of 
wage earners. Last year, President Eisen- 
hower recommended and the Congress en- 
acted legislation to provide extension of 
coverage and an increase in benefits under 
the Social Security Act and the first Federal 
extension of coverage of the unemployment- 
insurance system since it was created in 1935. 
This year, the President has recommended a 
20-percent increase in the Federal minimum 
wage and a substantial extension of coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the enact- 
ment of a general hours law, and temporary 
disability insurance for workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These are all evidences 
of the Federal Government’s determination 
to assume its proper role and exercise its 
responsibilities in the social and economic 
fields. 

The country’s workers are vitally inter- 
ested in a comeback now being staged by the 
State governments. The States are once 
again demonstrating to the delight of their 
friends and the surprise of their critics that 
they can meet the social and economic needs 
of their own citizens. They are showing 
that they can in many ways do more for 
working people than it is possible or prac- 
ticable for the Federal Government to do. 
In addition they can adapt their legislation 
to the special needs of their State and thus 
help their people make more progress in 
certain areas than they sometimes can under 
@ more general Federal law which has to be 
broad enough to apply to all 48 States. 

When the sovereign States of 1787 banded 
together in a Federal Government under a 
Constitution, they gave up some of their 
sovereignty. They were careful, however, to 
declare in 1791 in the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States that 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Shortly after President Eisenhower took 
office, he stated that “The present division 
of activities between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, including their local subdivisions, 
is the product of more than a century and 4 
half of piecemeal and often haphazard 
growth. This growth in recent decades has 
proceeded at a speed defying order and ef- 
ficiency. One program after another has 
been launched to meet emergencies and ex- 
panding public needs. Time has rarely been 
taken for thoughtful attention to the ef- 
fects of these actions on the basic structure 
of our Federal-State system of government. 

“Now there is need to review and assess, 
with prudence and foresight, the proper roles 
of the Federal, State, and local governments. 
In many cases, especially within the past 20 
years, the Federal Government has entered 
fields which, under our Constitution, are the 
primary responsibilities of State and local 
governments. This has tended to blur the 
responsibilities of local government. It has 
led to duplication and waste.” 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a determined effort to encourage social and 
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economic progress by the free action of labor 
and management. We have also encouraged 
the State governments to develop their own 
labor standards for their own citizens and 
thereby improve the social and economic 
welfare of all the workers in all the States. 

We have felt certain that progress could be 
achieved and that people’s needs and hopes 
would be met and satisfied more easily, fully, 
and economically if they took action to help 
themselves or if their State Governments 
took action to help them than if sole or even 
primary reliance were placed on the Federal 
Government. 

The President in his state of the Union 
message and economic reports has recognized 
the appropriate role of the States and has 
urged them to act to promote social and eco- 
nomic progress. In addition, I have followed 
up the President's request by writing to the 
State governors and calling upon them to 
improve their labor legislation. In meetings 
with State governors and in speeches to 
groups around the country I have consist- 
ently advocated improved labor legislation 
by the States. 

One of our basic needs is the development 
of more effective labor standards legislation 
in the United States. For the past 20 years 
or so the supporters of this type of legisla- 
tion have hammered away at the Congress, 
trying to improve labor standards largely 
through Federal legislation. It has been 
shown that, although there are some broad 
areas where Federal laws are very necessary 
and effective, such as the Social Security Act 
and Fair Labor Standards Act, for example, 
there are others where, as President Eisen- 
hower said, Federal centralization breeds 
duplication between Federal and State ef- 
forts and waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

The philosophy of President Eisenhower 
and his administration is that, as far as pos- 
sible, greater responsibility for labor stand- 
ards legislation should be exercised by the 
States, since they are in a peculiarly good 
position to know their own needs. 

Admittedly this approach usually takes 
more time and requires both more effort and 
more patience than Federal action would. 
It builds a sounder structure, however, and 
one that is likely to last longer. It is easier 
to enact one Federal law than 48 State laws. 
On the other hand, it is also easier to repeal 
one Federal law than 48 State laws. In addi- 
tion, of course, State legislatures can make 
those variations and special provisions re- 
quired to accommodate the law to the local 
Situation and the needs of the people 
affected. 

This campaign is paying off. The 1955 
State legislative sessions are not over, but 
we already have had more State activity on 
behalf of workers than has been achieved at 
any time since 1939. The record to date 
demonstrates that an effective Federal-State 
partnership in the labor field can be de- 
veloped and that significant and lasting 
progress in social and economic legislation 
can be made by encouraging State action. 

I should like to summarize the action 
taken by the States so far this year. The 
legislatures of 45 States (all except Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Virginia) and the 2 
Territories have met in regular session in 
1955. They have been active in every aspect 
of labor standards legislation. 

Workmen’s compensation laws exist in 
every State. Amendments to strengthen 
workmen’s compensation laws were intro- 
duced in almost every legislature, and most 
of these included one or more types of in- 
creased benefits for workers. In 20 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, workmen’s compensation 
amendments have been approved; and in all 
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oe Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
“ Ontana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
‘ne, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Wyoming. 
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but 2 of these, benefits of one or more types 
were raised. In some States all types of 
benefits were raised. Two States increased 
the maximum weekly benefits for temporary 
total disability to $40 or more, making a 
total of 13 jurisdictions now providing week- 
ly benefits of $40 or more. 

Bills amending unemployment insurance 
laws were introduced in practically all State 
legislatures. Maximum weekly benefits have 
been increased in 18 States,? Alaska and 
Hawaii. Eight States, Alaska and Hawaii 
now have a basic maximum weekly benefit 
above $30, and six others have increased 
theirs to $30, bringing the total of such 
States to 19. The 29 States which have a 
maximum of $30 or better account for over 
68 percent of all the workers in the country 
covered by unempioyment insurance laws. 

Pennsylvania has changed its 26-week var- 
iable duration period to a 30-week uniform 
duration period. Vermont increased its 20- 
week uniform duration period to 26 weeks. 
Five States now have a 26-week uniform 
duration period. 

Rhode Island extended coverage to em- 
ployers of one or more, and New York ex- 
tended coverage to employers of 3 or more 
as of January 1, 1956, and to 2 or more on 
January 1, 1957. Rhode Island also ex- 
tended coverage to State employees, with 
elective coverage for employees of political 
subdivisions. 

There appears to be no more activity in 
the direction of restrictive disqualification 
legislation than in previous sessions. 

Minimum-wage bills were introduced in 
33 States and two Territories, including 11 
States without minimum wage laws. In 3 
of these 11 States (Idaho, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming) laws have been enacted. All three 
apply to both men and women. All three set 
a 75-cent basic minimum-wage rate. These 
three laws have broad coverage, including 
retail and wholesale trade. In Nevada and 
Alaska existing laws were amended. In 
Nevada the statutory rate of 75 cents an hour 
for women was raised to 8714 cents. The 
Alaska law, as amended, applies to both men 
and women, and sets a $1.25 minimum 
hourly rate, with overtime required at time 
and one-half for hours in excess of a 8 a day 
or 40 a week. 

Many bills relating to temporary disabil- 
ity insurance have been introduced in State 
legislatures. Most of these are proposed 
amendments to the four existing laws (Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island). 
In eight other States, the bills would create 
new temporary disability insurance pro- 
grams, most frequently coordinated with the 
State unemployment insurance program. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower called for the enactment of a 
temporary disability insurance law in the 
District of Columbia. 

Migratory farmworkers would be affected 
by bills introduced in 20 State legislatures 
this year relating to labor standards for 
agricultural workers. Most of the bills would 
provide for coverage of hired farmworkers 
under workmen’s compensation, minimum- 
wage, and child-labor laws and for the regu- 
lation of labor contractors and labor camps. 

The State of Washington has enacted a 
law providing for regulation of labor con- 
tractors, and New York continued its joint 
legislative committee on migrant labor. 

Bills still pending in the State legislatures 
would bring agricultural workers under cov- 
erage of workmen’s compensation laws, regu- 
late labor camps in which migrants are 
housed, or set up commissions to study mi- 
grant labor problems. In two States (Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania) agricultural 





2 Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington. 
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workers would be brought under minimum- 
wage laws. 

Equal-pay bills were introduced in 8 States 
not formerly having such laws, and amend- 
ments were proposed to 4 existing laws. Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, and Oregon have passed 
equal-pay laws this year for the first time, 
bringing to 17 the number of States and 
Territories with such acts. Eighteen States 
introduced amendments to other labor laws 
for women, such as regulation of hours of 
work and provision for meal and rest pe- 
riods. In general these amendments would 
add flexibility to existing laws. 

Maryland, Nevada, and Hawaii have adopt- 
ed new industrial safety laws which would 
strengthen the States’ accident prevention 
programs. The Maryland law transfers the 
safety activities, formerly spread among sev- 
eral departments, to a safety division in the 
department of labor and industry. Nevada 
created a new industrial safety department 
in the industrial commission; the act pro- 
vides for safety inspectors and tightens the 
provisions relating to safety orders. The 
Hawaii amendment generally strengthens the 
act and provides for additional safety engi- 
neers and inspectors. 

A New York law has been approved that 
makes provision for special counseling and 
placement service by the labor department to 
persons over 45 years of age. 

This action by the States does not in all 
cases meet President Eisenhower’s and my 
recommendations. It does, nevertheless, in- 
dicate substantial efforts on the part of the 
States to exercise their responsibility for im- 
proving State labor legislation and carrying 
out their obligation to promote the welfare 
of their people. 

This is a trend which I am sure the Found- 
ing Fathers would applaud. In the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution they care- 
fully associated the States and the people 
as the reservoirs of governmental power. By 
placing primary emphasis on the discharge 
of their responsibilities the State govern- 
ments are showing that they were correct 
when they insisted they could and would 
use this power wisely. 

The Eisenhower administration is devoted 
to progress for working people. We believe 
that the Federal Government is not the sole 
source of the facilities and know-how for 
promoting the welfare of workers. Labor, 
management, and State and local govern- 
ments are also willing and able to help im- 
prove the well-being of working men and 
women. With the encouragement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration, 
labor, management, and the State and local 
governments are assuming their responsibil- 
ities in this area and are doing a good job, 





A Statement on American Abundance 


and World Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following 
statement which was recently issued by 
88 American religious leaders through- 
out the country: 

A STATEMENT ON AMERICAN ABUNDANCE 

AND WoRLD NEED 

God has blessed the United States of 

America with abundance. A vast endow- 
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ment of natural resources, brilliant achieve- 
ments in science and technology, a free 
society, and a dynamic economy have united 
to bring us to heights of material produc- 
tivity never before known to mankind. Both 
our natural resources and our human skills 
of hand and brain are the gifts of God. 
We are His creatures and stewards in His 
vineyard. 

The abundance which is ours and the 
potential productivity within our grasp are 
at once blessings to be enjoyed and a trust 
to be administered in the name of God and 
in the service of mankind. 

It is contrary to the will of God that 
islands of prosperity should persist amid 
oceans of poverty, hunger, and distress. 
Bread for myself is a material concern; bread 
for my brother is a spiritual concern. 

In a moral universe the continued pros- 
perity of one nation can only be justified 
by its faithful and courageous efforts to 
make comparable abundance available to all 
nations. 

These basic ethical considerations point 
toward certain goals which should be firm 
guides to national policies and programs. 
In the domestic sphere the appropriate goals 
are an expanding peacetime economy and 
equitable distribution of the national prod- 
uct. These goals are fundamental because 
as a nation we cannot share what we do not 

ess. 

In the international sphere, America’s goal 
should be greatly expanded sharing of our 
material abundance, our technical skills and 
the dynamic spirit of a free society. This 
goal must be pursued in a genuine spirit of 
international friendship and good will. 
Although our efforts should always be dedi- 
cated to the advancement of free institutions 
and opposed to any form of totalitarianism, 
we must avoid making our participation con- 
tingent upon political conformity or sub- 
servience on the part of other nations. 

We pledge ourselves, and we call upon our 
national leaders, both in the social sciences 
and in the practical realms of business, labor, 
agriculture, and politics, to work together 
for the following specific policies and pro- 
grams: 

1. National economic policies designed to 
achieve and maintain full employment with 
full and efficient production both in indus- 
try and agriculture. With growing popula- 
tion, increasing labor force and mounting 
productivity this means not a level, but an 
annually rising gross national product. 

2. Industrial wage and agricultural price 
policies which will produce a just and equi- 
table distribution of consumer purchasing 
power throughout the economy. 

3. Food and nutrition programs which will 
assure adequate and healthful diets for all 
Americans and for as many as can be reached 
and served abroad. 

4. Expanded programs of technical assist- 
ance in the fundamental work of world eco- 
nomic and social development. 

5. International trade and monetary 
policies designed to facilitate and expand the 
international flow of goods and services. Ap- 
propriate public aid should be provided to 
agricultural and industrial enterprises facing 
adjustments as trade barriers are progres- 
sively removed. 

6. Foreign economic aid programs geared 
to meet situations of emergency and long- 
time human need. For this purpose both 
the offices of Government and of the volun- 
tary and religious agencies should be used. 

In order to minimize suspicions of nation- 
alistic or imperialistic motivation on the 
part of the United States, to reduce inter- 
national tension, and to promote world 
peace, we believe the following three prin- 
ciples should be observed in all programs of 
foreign trade, aid, and technical assistance: 

(a) Complete separation of United States 
economic and technical aid from programs 
of military aid. 
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(b) Full utilization of private and non- 
governmental agencies in trade, aid, and 
technical-assistance programs. 

(c) Maximum utilization of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies asso- 
ciated with it. 

In the last analysis, American policies and 
programs are determined by the will of the 
people. This is the glory of our free and 
democratic society. Therefore, our ultimate 
appeal is to the people of America. We call 
upon all Americans of moral idealism and 
righteous conviction to join us and their 
neighbors in an all-out crusade to employ 
the God-given abundance of America in an 
expanded program of world development, 
human progress, and international peace. 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more; but they shall sit, every man un- 
der his vine and under his fig tree; and none 
shall make them afraid’’—Micah 4: 3-4. 

This statement is endorsed and supported 
by the following persons: 

From the Catholic community: 

Most. Rev. William T. Mulloy, D. D., Bishop 
of Covington, Ky.; Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D. D., Archbishop of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Most Rev. John P. Treacy, D. D., Bishop 
of LaCrosse, Wis.; Most Rev. Albert R. Zuro- 
weste, D. D., Bishop of Belleville, Ill.; Rev. 
A. J. Adams, S. J., St. Marys, Kans.; Very Rev. 
Urban Baer, Eastman, Wis.; the Rev. Paul J. 
Brinker, Mayslick, Ky.; the Rev. Francis A. 
Candon, Fairfield, Vt.; the Rev. Michael P. 
Dineen, Des Moines, Iowa; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. F. Frommherz, Ottoville, Ohio; the Rev. 
J. B. Gremillion, Shreveport, La.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. George G. Higgins, Washington, D. C.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. Hildner, V. F., Villa 
Ridge, Mo.; Mr. Emerson Hynes, Collegeville, 
Minn.; the Rev. Joseph Hylden, Edgeley, 
N. Dak.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Des 
Moines, Iowa; the Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, 
S. J.. New York, N. Y.; the Rev. Frederick 
McGuire, C. M., Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. E. G. Murray, Roslindale, Mass.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Washington, D. C.; 
the Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, Champaign, 
Ill.; Miss Betsy Phelan, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Miss Pauline ReynoNis, Fargo, N. Dak.; Dr. 
Paul Sacco, Davenport, Iowa; Mr. Martin 
Salm, Chilton, Wis.; Dr. Elmer L. Sauer, 
Champaign, Ill.; the Rev. Wilfred J. Schus- 
ter, Brodhead, Wis.; the Rev. Alexander O. 
Sigur, Lafayette, La.; Dr. Paul O. Taff, Ames, 
Iowa; Mr. Edward C. Trainer, West Trenton, 
N. J.; the Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., Santa 
Clara, Calif.; the Rev. J. A. Wagner, West 
Point, Iowa; the Rev. Irvin R. Will, Sigel, Ill. 

From the Jewish community: 


Mr. Maxwell Abbell, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Sam- 
uel Belkin, New York, N. Y.; Rabbi Philip 
S. Bernstein, Rochester, N. Y., Saul Bern- 
stein; Rabbi Morris Dembowitz, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
New York, N. Y.; Judge Solomon Elsner, 
Hartford, Conn.; Irving M. Engel; Moses 
Feuerstein; Mr. Julian Freeman, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Rabbi Israel Goldstein, New York, 
N. Y.; Mr. I. Cyrus Gordon, Rockville Cen- 
ter, N. Y.; Adolph Held, New York, N. 
Y.; Mr. Morris Iushewitz, New York, N. Y.:; 
Mr. Irving Kane, Cleveland, Ohio; Rabbi Is- 
rael Klavan; Rabbi Eugene Lipman, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Hon. Abraham Mul- 
ter, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Charles Rosen- 
garten, Waterbury, Conn.; Dr. Norman Salit, 
New York, N. Y.; Rabbi Bernard Segal, New 
York, N. Y.; Bernard H. Trager, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

From the Protestant community: 


Dr. John C. Bennett, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley, Evanston, Ill.; Dr. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Albert 
Buckner Coe, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Clifford 
Earle, Philadelphia, Pa; Rev. Shirley E. 
Greene, Denver, Colo.; Dr. Luther A. Got- 
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wald, New York, N. Y.; Mr. Ernest A. Gross, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cameron P. Hall, 
New York, N. Y.; Mr. M. Glenn Hard. 
ing, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Paul Hutchinson, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, New York, 
N. Y.; Bishop William C. Martin, Dallas, 
Tex; Rev L. B. Moseley, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Dr. Reuben E. Nelson, New York, N. Y; 
Bishop D. Ward Nichols, New York, N. Y, 
Dr. Victor Obenhaus, Chicago, Tll.; Mr. ¢, 
Arild Olsen, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Rev. Albert J. Penner, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. Clarence Pickett, Philadel. 
phia, Pa; Very Rev. James A. Pike, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. Clyde Rogers, Columbus, 
Ohio; Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. Ralph Sockman, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Harry B. Taylor, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rev. Norris L. Tibbetts, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. James E. Wagner, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8&8, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
ditions which confront the free world 
today make it mandatory that the 
United States and its Allies look to all 
aspects of their security. 

The nature of the Communist threat 
has remained basically unchanged. 

World War II saw the Soviet Union 
emerge as the greatest single power on 
earth next to the United States. 

But when the United States and the 
remainder of the Allies who had fought 
against the Axis Powers disarmed after 
that war, the Soviet Union remained 
fully mobilized, and began a feverish 
buildup of those areas of its military 
might wnich the war had depleted. 

From this fact has sprung the basic 
misery of the present time—which is a 
world threatened by the possibility that 
unrestrained military destruction will be 
unleashed upon mankind. 

From their position of power, it was 
an easy thing for the Reds to ignore 
promises and honorable commitments 


| previously made and to further advance 


world communism. 

In close cooperation with the Soviet 
forces stand the armed millions of Com- 
munist China, whose leaders continue to 
be dependent upon the Kremlin for the 
industrial sinews which their war ma- 
chine requires. 

Here it is pertinent to note that about 
3 months ago the Peiping government 
announced a vast overhaul of its Armed 
Forces, and a compulsory program of ac- 
tive and reserve military service for every 
man from the age of 18 until he reaches 
his 40th birthday. 

It requires little imagination to sur- 
mise the total numbers of trained men 
any such program as this will provide the 
Chinese Communist military planners. 

Thus the Communist powers of the 
world stand today—armed to the teeth 
and determined to grow even stronger 
in every military capacity. 

From their position of massive armed 
might they support their worldwide pro- 
gram of infiltration and sybversion, es- 
plonage, intimidation, and outright chal- 
lenge of democratic processes in country 
after country. 

_At the present time, most of the ten- 
Sion forthcoming as a result of these 
facts centers around the area of the For- 


mosa Straits, and in the region of the 
China coast. 
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In the past, however, and in much the 
same fashion, the deadly influence of 
massive Communist military power has 
caused upheaval, conflict, and even open 
war in areas like Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Berlin, Iran, Korea, Indochina, first one 
and then the other. 

So what we face today in the creeping 
expansion of communism backed by hun- 
dreds of divisions, guns, bombs, and a 
manpower supply running into the mil- 
lions, is a long-term challenge to the free 
nations of the world, and to every indi- 
vidual living in them. 

The United States today is making re- 
sponse to this fundamental threat in a 
variety of ways. 

The bonds with our allies are being 
strengthened—in NATO, in the London 
and Paris accords, in the Manila and 
Rio pacts, and in our mutual-defense 
treaties. 

More than 40 free nations, including 
the United States, have allied themselves 
in regional defense arrangements. 

Collectively our allies are stronger to- 
day than ever. 

The philosophy of our Government 
within this framework of alliances is to 
confront the world at all times with a 
willingness to deal in good faith, but to 
do so from a realistic position of 
strength, rather than weakness. 

The best hope this Nation has for 
peace, along with its allies, is to main- 
tain such a position of strength from 
which it can work to reduce world ten- 
sions. 

For this we require a stable and pre- 
dictable military-defense program free 
of the feast-and-famine expediency of 
other years, and providing a solid foun- 
dation for balance in all our service 
branches. 

The alternative is to court fatal weak- 
nesses which might some day mean an- 
other, and far worse, Pearl Harbor right 
at our own front doorstep. 

We must look at America’s defense 
program today with a realistic and sen- 
sible eye to our world commitments, the 
nature of the times, and the uncertain- 
ties of the future. 

The President has recommended the 
maintenance of an active-forces 
strength of approximately 2,850,000 at 
an annual budget cost of around $34 
billion. 

Within this framework, he has put 
emphasis on the existence of those forces 
and facilities for which the United 
States, uniquely among free nations, is 
best suited. 

The proposed strength levels are based 
on world conditions at present. 

They are based on the improved mili- 
tary preparedness of our allies, the end 
of fighting in Korea and Indochina, im- 
proved weapons, better use of our man- 


power, expected improvements in the fu- 
ture, the continuing Communist threat 
and a host of other factors. 

With all these factors in mind, our 
preparedness picture will be incomplete 
without a revitalized and stimulated Re- 
serve program which will serve as a ready 
backstop to our active forces, providing 
us with a swiftly mobilizable strength for 
either emergency situations or the long 
haul of a protracted cold war. 

The reason why a national Reserve 
plan is being offered to Congress today 
is that the present situation of our re- 
serves requires corrective action in ac- 
cordance with the valid military require- 
ments of this Nation. 

Generally speaking, this involves the 
correction of six broad problems which 
currently prevent our reserve program 
from being all that it could be. 

I should like to discuss these prob- 
lems, and indicate how the national re- 
serve plan will afford constructive action. 

The first problem in need of correction 
lies in the area of the reserve structure. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
established two principal reserve cate- 
gories, the Ready Reserve and the 
Standby Reserve, designating liability 
for service during emergencies. 

As conceived, the Ready Reserve, 
within a 1.5 million strength ceiling, was 
to contain the units and individuals to be 
employed in an emergency proclaimed 
by the President, and to be mobilized 
first in a general emergency. 

The Standby Reserve was to contain 
units and individuals which, together 
with those of the Ready Reserve, would 
constitute the reserve mobilization base 
for a general emergency or war. 

But this Reserve structure has not 
not functioned in practice in the way it 
was intended. 

In practice as opposed to theory, the 
strength of the Ready Reserve has in- 
creased far in excess of its statutory lim- 
it, yet it does not contain those organized 
forces. which it is supposed to have for 
its mobilization duties. 

The Standby Reserve, on the other 
hand, has experienced a shortage of per- 
sonnel, so that it has not been feasible to 
organize units in it. 

It is interesting to note the reasons 
why this particular situation has 
developed. 

Transfer from the Ready Reserve to 
the Standby Reserve is accomplished at 
the request of the individual. 

Members serving in the Reserve under 
a statutory obligation are eligible for 
transfer only as a result of satisfactory 
participation in a Reserve training pro- 
gram. 

But the great bulk of individuals who 
have moved into the Ready Reserve upon 
release from active duty to complete 
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their obligation, have simply chosen to 
sit it out rather than join a training 
program. 

The Ready Reserve has become in 
large part a Reserve pool increasing in 
size, but becoming relatively less ready 
from the standpoint of containing or- 
ganized and trained forces. 

Recent strength figures show that the 
Ready Reserve contains 2,546,000, in- 
cluding 330,000 on active duty, while the 
Standby Reserve contains only about 
200,000 members, of whom 140,000, or 67 
percent, are on the inactive status list. 

In the event of mobilization, the task 
of determining which of these millions of 
reservists should be ordered to service, 
and which would be essential in civilian 
pursuits, would fall on the military, and 
would constitute dangerous delay in 
event of mobilization. 

The national Reserve plan would see 
the Ready Reserve become an organized 
force of trained units and individuals. 

It would be of size and composition to 
constitute the reserve base for initial 
phases of a general mobilization, and 
would meet Presidentially proclaimed 
emergencies as well. 

The Standby Reserve would become a 
nonorganized reserve pool from which 
experienced personnel would be selected 
for those forces to be developed in the 
secondary phases of a general mobiliza- 
tion. 

On the basis of current planned 
strengths of 2.88 million for the active 
forces, Ready Reserve requirements have 
been determined to be 2.9 million men. 

The goal for meeting these require- 
ments is the end of fiscal year 1959. 

It is expected that the Standby Re- 
serve will reach a strength of 2 million 
by that time, but since they will be sub- 
ject to selective recall, not all of this 2 
million will be utilized in a mobilization. 

To assure that the Ready Reserve will 
in fact be available in the event of 
mobilization, and to make certain of the 
least impact on the civilian economy as 
well, members of the Ready Reserve will 
be subject to a continuous screening 
process. 

Under this process, men with civilian 
skills excess to military requirements, 
men with jobs in essential civilian activ- 
ities or government, and those with ex- 
cess military requirements will be trans- 
ferred from Ready Reserve to Standby 
Reserve. 

First consideration for such transfer 
will go to combat veterans. 

Under the terms of this bill, the Presi- 
dent may summon up to 1 million of the 
Ready Reservists in an emergency which 
he proclaims. 

Any larger number will require con- 
gressional action. 

The Standby Reserve will be called on 
a selective basis only in an emergency 
declared by the Congress. 

With these changes, it is plain that the 
overall Reserve structure will be vastly 
improved, and placed upon a more func- 
tional and ready-to-go basis. 

Problem No. 2 involves the fact that 
under present law there is no effective 
and practicable means to assure partici- 
pation in Reserve training programs, and 
the incentives to participate have not 
alone achieved the desired result. 
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Of the 2.2 million members of the 
Ready Reserve not on active duty, only 
700,000, or, roughly, 1 out of 3, are par- 
ticipating in paid training. 

And within the approximately 700,000 
in training, there is an imbalance in 
grade structure and a disproportionate 
ratio of officers to enlisted men. 

Much discussion has attended this 
question of compliance with the proposed 
Reserve program, but in the last analysis 
the question is one of achieving an ade- 
quate and worthwhile Reserve program, 
or none at all. 

The national Reserve plan provides 
reasonable compliance measures, involv- 
ing one basic change by the committee. 

This was the rejection of discharge 
under conditions other than honorable 
for noncomplying trainees, and the sub- 
stitution of a required training period in 
its place. 

Thus, those individuals who fail to 
attend required minimum drills and 
training may be involuntarily ordered to 
active training for as much as 45 days 
annually. 

Experience has shown that a purely 
voluntary Reserve program will prove in- 
adequate to our needs today. 

What the national Reserve plan pro- 
vides is a means whereby men who have 
a statutory obligation to serve a period 
of training in the Reserves will actually 
do so, rather than ignore that obligation 
entirely. 

A third problem area centers around 
the requirement for a supply of initially 
trained young men to the Reserves or the 
National Guard. 

The national Reserve plan proposes a 
limited 6-months’ active duty program, 
followed by 72 years of Ready Reserve 
or National Guard service. 

The program will be carefully regu- 
lated by Presidential quota to avoid any 
adverse effect on Active Forces volunteer 
programs. 

H. R. 5297 provides that this quota 
shall have a net minimum goal of 100,- 
000 annually and a maximum of 250,000 
net annually. 

Under present law, men below the age 
of 18% may voluntarily enter the Na- 
tional Guard and be deferred from induc- 
tion for active service—so long as their 
service is satisfactory. 

But the problem centers around the 
fact that these men come into the guard 
with no prior training whatsoever; con- 
sequently, their entry into National 
Guard units means giving them such 
training. 

One result is a general lowering of the 
unit training level, as officers and ex- 
perienced men concentrate on providing 
them with basic training. 

A high percentage of National Guard 
enlisted personnel have not had the bene- 
fit of basic training. ‘ 

Add to this a well-nigh prohibitive 
turnover rate among such personnel and 
the constant problem of combat officers 
drilling green recruits becomes even 
clearer. 

H. R. 5297 includes a statutory re- 
quirement that National Guard strength 
must be maintained. 

This leads to the fourth major prob- 
lem area which is the fact that the Na- 
tional Guard does not presently have an 
assured supply of trained men. 
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The bill departs somewhat from pre. 
vious practices, and the exclusively vol. 
unteer character of the guard, to mee; 
this requirement. 

It is desirable to keep this volunteer 
character to the greatest possible extent 
but if strength levels are to be “main. 
tained, some kind of insurance must be 
provided to accomplish this purpose. 

There is provision in the bill, as the 
President recommended last January, to 
assure a supply of trained personnel to 
the guard either by transfer of obligateg 
reservists or by voluntary Participation 
under the 6-month program. 

H. R. 5297 would, therefore, make jt 
possible to transfer men with Ready Re- 
serve obligations to the National Guard 
for the duration of their service period. 

Such transfer, however, can be accom- 
plished only upon request or approval of 
the governor. 

In addition to this provision, young 
men before age 18 may enlist directly 
into the National Guard, take 6 months 
training with the active forces, and serve 
the remainder of a 712-year obligation 
in the National Guard. 

H. R. 5297 will provide the National 
Guard with two things: First, a supply 
of initially trained young men able to 
join units and proceed at once with ad- 
vanced training, and second, insurance 
that if volunteer methods fail to provide 
adequate numbers to meet required 
strength levels, men leaving the active 
services may be transferred to guard 
units for the remainder of their Ready 
Reserve obligation. 

Provisions of this kind are in the all- 
round interest of the National Guard 
and the general defense structure. 

They will, in my opinion, provide us 
with a greatly strengthened and more 
appropriately trained guard organiza- 
tion. 

The fifth problem with which H. R. 
5297 deals, relates to the possibility of 
an attack against the United States com- 
ing at a time when National Guard units 
are required for duty away from their 
States. 

Under present law States may not 
maintain troops in peacetime in addition 
to the National Guard. 

Thus there is a period between the 
ordering of the National Guard into Fed- 
eral service and the organizing of State 
militia, or home guard, when the Staite 
would have no troops available for in- 
ternal security missions or support of 
civil defense. 

The bill, accordingly, provides for the 
establishment of State defense forces In 
peacetime, in addition to the National 
Guard. 

Here the bill clearly states that such 
State defense forces will be authorized 
in conformity with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army, 
and as provided by the laws of the State. 

Their numbers will be determined 
under defense regulations. 

H. R. 5297 provides further that in 
peacetime such forces will be on an ade- 
quate basis for planning and organiza- 
tion, capable of rapid expansion in the 
event the Army or Air National Guard 
are ordered to Federal duty, or in emer- 
gencies declared by the Congress or the 
President. 
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These forces, composed principally of 
men ineligible for other service, could 
render great community service in the 
event of an attack, and in the absence 
of the guard. ; 

The last problem considered under the 
new reserve program is that of the 
ROTC in the schools and colleges where 
it applies. ; 

Basically, this involves providing an 
answer to the fact that current produc- 
tion of the ROTC program for mobiliza- 
tion requirements is greater than our 
active force requirements. 

Equity considerations rule out defer- 
ment of ROTC graduates from military 
service when other draft-liable persons 
have been and must continue to be in- 
ducted for 24 months of active service. 

Under H. R. 5297, all qualified ROTC 
craduates will receive their commissions. 
~ The Department of Defense proposed 
to handle this administratively. 

The committee did not accept this 
view and instead wrote into the bill a 
guaranty to commission all qualified 
Army and Air Force ROTC graduates. 

On graduation, those excess to require- 
ments of the active forces will be given 
6 months of active training duty, after 
which they will be in the Reserves for 
the remainder of their service obligation. 

As the committee has noted in the 
report, “excess to requirements” refers 
to numbers, and not to quality. 

Provision of this kind with respect to 
the ROTC program, in the opinion of the 
committee, will greatly stimulate interest 
in this program, and improve its value to 
the overall defense effort. 

These, then, are the 6 broad problems 
which are corrected by the program 
legislation offered in H. R. 5297. 

There are, of course, many other as- 
pects of this legislation which are not 
covered in my remarks, but I have 
wanted to talk about these problems in 
particular as a means of showing the 
positive features of the national Reserve 
plan. 

It is a corrective plan, not something 
wild-eyed and new, and not something 
totally at variance with past experience. 

It seeks to make certain needed im- 
provements within the general frame- 
work of existing legislation, with the ulti- 
mate single objective of providing this 
country with a real Reserve, instead of 
one which merely exists on paper. 

I believe the new Reserve program is 
going to deal fairly and competently 
with the manpower needs of all compo- 
nent services, including the National 
Guard in its State and Federal status. 

I believe it will greatly strengthen our 
country and place the Reserves in each 
State across the Nation in a strong posi- 
uuon—well equipped and trained in ex- 
tensive facilities. 

A realistic Reserve program to back 
Up our active forces has become a simple 
commonsense necessity in this day of 
danger and tension. 

The national Reserve plan has been 
evolved after better than 1 year of hard 
work and consultation on all levels of 
Government and after 3 months addi- 
tional Study and revision in the Armed 
services Committee, 
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I believe we shall be taking one of the 
most shortsighted views in the history of 
this body if we do not give our full sup- 
port to this measure. 

It will provide our Nation with a very 
sizable increase in necessary strength, 
and what is more it will serve notice on 
potential enemies that we are deter- 
mined to maintain all areas of our mili- 
tary readiness on an up-to-date and 
strengthened basis. 

It will reinforce our basic philosophy 
of going forward to reduce world ten- 
sions from a position of strength. 





Immigration and Naturalization Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, over the 
week-end, May 6 to 8, the executive board 
of the American Jewish Committee, a 
very fine and reputable organization, of 
which I am privileged to be an officer, 
held a meeting in Washington, D. C. 

On the evening of May 7, the execu- 
tive board sponsored a dinner at which 
Mr. Irving Engel, president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, made a report on 
the current status of various public is- 
sues, and at which I, too, made a few re- 
marks. A major portion of Mr. Engel’s 
report dealt with our immigration and 
naturalization policies, which was also 
the subject of my remarks on that occa- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Mr. Engel’s address dealing with 
immigration be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, along with the remarks 
I made on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS By IRVING M. ENGEL 

America’s immigration policies—as_ re- 
flected in the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act and the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act—cannot escape indictment as 
hurtful to the security of the free world. 
A 2-year review of their impact demonstrates 
that both have had the net effect of crippling 
our cold-war effort against communism. 

The most hopeful sight in this dark pic- 
ture is the fact that the Corsi affair has 
aroused nationwide concern that is shared by 
the administration and both political parties. 
Corsi’s ouster should be understood as a final 
dramatic warning lest our so-called immigra- 
tion and refugee relief acts be woven into a 
redtape curtain around the United States. 
Among the very people we should be welcom- 
ing to our side in the cold war are thousands 
of anti-Communists who have risked their 
lives to escape. Communist minefields could 
not stop them but the heartlessness of some 
American bureaucrats and lawmakers is pre- 
venting those would-be allies of the free 
world from joining us. Our own policies may 
thus prove the greatest boon to communism 
by setting up conditions that are practically 
impossible for refugees and escapees to meet. 
Communists are exploiting this opportunity 
militantly. With alarming success, they are 
propagandizing the thousands of people who 
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fled from their rule but have been languish- 
ing in limbo for months and even years be- 
cause we are denying them entry. The 
magnitude of this defeat cannot be under- 
estimated because it will deter countless 
others behind the Iron Curtain from seeking 
asylum. 

For its services in alerting America to 
these facts, the New York Times is to be 
commended. Its special reports from 
Munich on the plight of tens of thousands 
of refugees from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites should be studied by the Congress. 

When Corsi sought to cut down the red- 
tape curtain he not only encountered re- 
sistance, but was ousted as a reward for his 
efforts to bring about a long overdue liberal- 
ization of the law’s operation. 

Equally harmful is the McCarran-Walter 
Act which continues to deny us the benefits 
of a desirable flow of immigrants from the 
free world. Its racist and other repressive 
features are denying America fresh oppor- 
tunities to attract people who will continue 
the process of enrichment just as has been 
done by immigrants in decades past. Apart 
from humanitarian reasons which urge us to 
admit these people, we should do so because 
it will be to our national interest. History 
proves how much of our well-being this 
Nation owes to immigrants and their de- 
scendants for their contributions to our eco- 
nomic and cultural progress and to our 
scientific preeminence in the fields of medi- 
cine, atomic research, electronics, etc. 

Despite the fact that the President and 
members of both political parties have re- 
peatedly emphasized the need to revise these 
harsh and unreasoning statutes and their ad- 
ministration, they remain unchanged. The 
American Jewish Committee believes that 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee opens 
hearings on measures to improve our immi- 
gration policies, it will have the opportunity 
to emphasize the grave threats to American 
security that have resulted from these 
policies. 


REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YorK, aT DINNER MEETING OF AMERI- 
CAN JEWISH COMMITTEE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
SHOREHAM HOTEL, May 7, 1955 


I am glad to be able to be here tonight 
with you, Irving, and with so many old and 
true friends. 

I had not expected to have this pleasure, 
but events arranged themselves so that I 
could. 

There are many subjects I would like to 
discuss with you tonight, but unscheduled as 
I am, I am only going to discuss briefly one 
matter close to my heart, in which I know 
the AJC has a deep interest, too. 

It is now 3 years since the passage of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, a bill which was 
passed over President Truman’s veto in the 
summer of 1952. 

Our experience with this dreadful law 
has fully justified the opposition which the 
American Jewish Committee and which I, 
and other Members of the Senate, expressed 
at the time of passage. 

I will always remember one of the last ap- 
pearances in the Senate of the late beloved 
Senator Brian McMahon, of Connecticut— 
perhaps it was the last one before his un- 
timely death—when he spoke out and voted 
against the McCarran-Walter Act. How true 
was his vision and that of your own or- 
ganization which fought valiantly against 
that law. 

Under the McCarran-Walter Act, the name 
of the United States has been besmirched 
abroad. And here at home, we have seen 
numberless cases of injustice and heart- 
break. 

Distinguished visitors, scholars, scientists, 
and even plain tourists from abroad, have 
been treated like potential spies, criminals, 
and saboteurs. 
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I hardly need to refer to the manner in 
which aliens who want to come and settle 
here are treated. It is harder for them to 
be admitted into the United States than for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle— 
that is, unless they are Basque sheepherders, 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands, yes, 
millions of illegal immigrants have streamed 
across the Mexican and Canadian borders, 
unchecked and unscreened—without arous- 
ing major protest from the supporters of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

It is unnecessary for me to prove my point, 
although I wish I had time to tell you about 
some of the heartbreaking cases which come 
to my attention almost every day as a result 
of the operations of the McCarran-Walter 
Act—cases not only of aliens, but of Ameri- 
can citizens—and not only of naturalized 
American citizens, but of native-born Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The victims of the McCarran-Walter Act 
are legion. But grant as the injury to indi- 
viduals has been, the injury to the United 
States has been greater. That damage has 
been incalculable. We have given the Com- 
munists a club to beat us with. 

We passed the Refugee Relief Act in 1953. 
We had to pass that act because the 
national origins quota system of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was obstructing the for- 
eign policy of the United States. We were 
encouraging people to flee from behind the 
Iron Curtain, but could not admit any of 
them into the United States after they had 
escaped from tyranny. 

When the Refugee Relief Act was signed, 
we told the world that we were going to do 
our part in providing asylum for the escapees 
from Soviet slavery. I need not tell you what 
happened after that. If a Nation could 
blush we should blush with shame, although 
there were some few of us who predicted 
what was going to happen under the Refugee 
Relief Act. It was a bad law, badly 
administered. 

After the refugee relief program was shown 
to be a fiasco, the administration tried to 
cover up by hiring Mr. Edward Corsi, who 
was a known friend of immigration. Mr. 
Corsi didn’t last very long. He lasted long 
enough to be disillusioned. 

The refugee relief program has been a 
fiasco as far as bringing in refugees and 
escapees is concerned. In about two years, 
approximately 1,000 refugees and escapees 
have been actually admitted. Some rela- 
tives have been admitted, but they could 
have been admitted even under the McCar- 
ran-Walter*Act if they waited long enough. 

It is a scandal—a scandal at home and a 
scandal abroad. We should all be ashamed 
for our country. 

But to be ashamed is not enough. We 
must act. There is still some time to salvage 
the refugee relief program by the enactment 
of appropriate amendments. 

We can, and should intensify our efforts 
to overhaul the McCarran-Walter Act and 
to cut out the cancerous national origins 
quota system and to abolish the incredible 
encroachments upon the status of American 
citizenship. 

I hope the American-Jewish Committee 
and all organizations will join with me in 
insisting on appropriate hearings on this 
legislation, and on congressional action. We 
can and should insist that the administra- 
tion make good its pledges on this front. 
Noble sentiments by the President are no 
substitute for effective leadership on his part 
to get Congress to act—and to act now. 

But I have no illusions. We have some 
chance of getting some minor amendments 
to both the Refugee Relief Act and the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act approved during this 
Congress. 

We have very little chance—practically 
none—of getting to the heart of the matter 
during this Congress. And when I say the 
heart of the matter, I mean the national 
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origins quota system and the second-class 
citizenship status for naturalized citizens. 

Before we succeed in getting legislation 
which will remedy these defects in present 
law, we will need a long and intensive pe- 
riod of public education. 

Members of the Congress will need to hear 
from the people back home; and the people 
back home—in the West, the Midwest, the 
South, and the Southwest—will need to know 
the facts. 

I am sure that the American Jewish Com- 
mittee will continue to do its part in this 
process of nationwide education and will 
join other organizations in furthering this 
vital cause. 

This is imperative for us, not as Jews, but 
as Americans—Americans concerned above 
all for the principles of justice, equity, and 
humanitarianism at home and abroad. 





Address Delivered by Hon. William F. 
Knowland, of California, Before the 
Cleveland Engineering Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address I delivered last evening 
before the Cleveland Engineering Society, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND BE- 

FORE THE CLEVELAND ENGINEERING SOCIETY, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 16, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, and fellow Americans, 
Secretary of State Dulles has returned from 
Europe with a report of substantial progress 
of the free world as a result of recent confer- 
ences he attended. There have also been 
active and continuing Communist counter- 
moves. 

During the 2 years this administration has 
been in power much has been accomplished 
toward building an effective collective se- 
curity system in Asia and in strengthening 
the defense of Europe. 

On January 26, 1954, the Korean Mutual 
Defense Pact was added to the already ex- 
isting Philippine, Japanese, and Anzus (Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand-United States) Pacts 
which were ratified in 1952. This year the 
gap was filled by ratification of the Southeast 
Asian Pact at Manila and by the Mutual De- 
fense Pact with the Republic of China. 


The effort of the Soviet Union will be the 
neutralization of Austria (already accom- 
plished) and the same status for Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Norway, and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union, in order to gain the neu- 
tralization of Austria, was willing to pay the 
price of having Soviet forces removed from 
that country simultaneously with the re- 
moval of United States, British, and French 
forces. The people of Austria are pleased 
to be free of Soviet occupation, even though 
they recognize their proximity to Communist 
s<.tellite territory. 

It appears that the Soviet Union intends 
to avoid the treaty requirement to get their 
“line of communication” forces out of Ru- 
mania and Hungary once the Austrian treaty 
has been signed by the simple expedient of 
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having incorporated those countries into an 
eastern alliance as an offset to NATO. 

Late this month Khrushchev and Bulganin 
will go to Belgrade. Their effort will be di- 
rected, I believe, toward the full neutraliza. 
tion of Yugoslavia. That country has never 
been a member of NATO but it has haq g 
Balkan defense pact with Greece and Turke 
which are members of the North Atlantic AL 
liance. If the Soviet Union could pull Yugo~ 
slavia away from this pact it would free Com. 
munist divisions from duty opposite the 
Yugoslavian frontier and make them ayaij. 
able for other missions. 

These two moves are only in preparation 
for the grand design of keeping Germany out 
of the western defense grouping. This would 
be considered a major Soviet victory, if 
accomplished. They are in a position to 
offer the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Eastern Germany if United States forces wij 
move back to the United States. The Aus. 
trian example was and is expected to en. 
courage Western Germany to follow the same 
example. 

Soon we may expect a major Soviet diplo. 
matic move to make a completely neutralized 
Scandinavian bloc. Sweden and Finland are 
not members of NATO while Norway and 
Denmark are allied with the West. If they 
could be induced to pull out it would weaken 
NATO (from a morale, if not a military 
viewpoint) and be considered a diplomatic 
coup to the credit of the Soviet Union. 

These moves by the Communist world and 
our counterefforts will occupy much pub- 
lic attention during the balance of 1955 
which may turn out to be one of the most 
decisive dates in world history. 

Last Wednesday the Soviet Union pro. 
posed three United Nations resolutions as 
part of their effort to retain the initiative 
in carrying out their long-term policies, 

When the veneer of propaganda is removed 
and the customary Communist technique 
of using words to confuse and obstruct 
rather than to clarify and expedite is taken 
into consideration, the Soviet proposal is a 
fraud. 

Their 
would: 

1. Destroy freedom of the press, radio, 
speech, and public discussion in the free 
nations of the worid relating to warning the 
public against the homicidal mania of com- 
munism against human freedom. It would 
gag the opponents of communism in the free 
world as they have been gagged behind the 
Iron Curtain. Since the Communist totali- 
tarian governments already have complete 
control over such media of public informa- 
tion they have nothing to lose. 

2. It claims a success for the Korean and 
Geneva armistice agreements both of which 
have been flagrantly violated by the Chinese 
Communists. In Korea there is still 4 
divided country despite pledges of 10 years 
ago, in which the Soviet Union joined, that 
it would be united and free. In Vietnam 
the Geneva Conference turned over half of 
the country and 15 million people to the 
Communists. This is their standard of 8 
successful conference. 

3. The proposals provide for the immedl- 
ate withdrawal of United States forces in 
Germany back across the Atlantic to tle 
United States (approximately 3,600 miles), 
whereas if the Soviet Union lived up to thelr 
agreement (it would be the first time in 4 
quarter of a century that they would have), 
their forces would only be approximately 
600 miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would also contemplate 
two Germanys (like divided Korea and Viet 
Nam) each with its own police force. Jt 
would also require the withdrawal of the 
Republic of Germany from the westerl 
NATO defense alliance. 

4. Under the proposal our overseas bases 
would have to be dismantled as a “requisilé 


so-called disarmament proposal 
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discontinuing the arms race.” We would 
trade a bird in hand for several in flight. 

5. It contemplates that our industrial 
and scientific atomic know-how will be 
made available on an extensive basis to all 
Communist countries. 

§. The proposal would result in yielding 
to Chinese Communist demands for Que- 
Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chi- 
nese Communist membership in the United 
Nations, and removal of the provocative 
Seventh Fleet from the Far East, all of 
which contribute in Communist eyes to the 
existing tense situation in certain areas of 
the Far East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 
tecic materials. 

8 All the above steps are to be carried out 
prior to getting down to the problems of an 
effective disarmament with adequate safe- 
guards against Soviet deception. 

During 1956, according to the Security 
Council resolution, the nations agree not 
to increase their armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments above the level of arma- 
ments and armed forces on December 31, 
1954. 

Since the free world forces as of that date 
are known and the Communist forces are 
not it sets as the starting point for future 
moves a top-heavy Communist base. 

In free countries the limitations on forces 
and appropriations is subject to debate and 
vote in parliament and Congress and can 
be readily checked now. 

In the Communist world this is not the 
case and we would have to rely on their 
“official figures” 1 month after the conven- 
tion enters into force. 

Unless and until Communist China be- 
comes a “permanent member of the security 
council” the proposal is not meant to be 
effective 

Since without the balancing factor of the 


for 


moy, 


atomic weapon Communist power could al- 
ready have overrun all of Europe and Asia, 
any limitation upon our development of this 
weapon and the testing of the same works 


to Communist advantage. 

This is covered by the Soviet language in 
paragraph 5 wherein it states “simultane- 
ly with the commencement of measures 
for reduction of armaments and armed 
forces * * © the States * © * assume a 
solemn obligation not to use nuclear 
weapons.” 

In the first phase of 1956, we are to aban- 
don and dismantle all our air and naval 
bases abroad, and return $,600 miles across 
the Atlantic and 5,000 or more miles across 
the Pacific whereas the Soviet Union pulls 


back 600 miles at the most. 

The production of all atomic weapons to 
cease in 1957. Since the location of our 
atomic plants and facilities are known and 
the Soviet locations are not known and 


there is no adequate inspection system pro- 
vided, this proposal is all to the advantage 
0: Soviet military supremacy. 

_The second assembly resolution makes 
Cear that the effective inspection proposals 
of the United States in the atomic and con- 
ventional weapon field is stilk not acceptable 
wo the Soviet Union. 

With apparently no embarrassment, the 
viet proposal then sets up a limited type 
or Inspection and control similar to that 
hed by the terms of the Korean 
e. Since this system has prevented 

' real inspection in North Korea, it is 
a Gerstandable why the Soviet Union now 
a it in the highly sensitive field of 
“vemic and armament inspection. 

r ror the past quarter of a century the 
il Union has violated 50 out of 52 inter- 
“onal agreements it has entered into. 

The $64 question is, “Has the Communist 

‘opard changed its spots and carnivorous 
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appetite and now becomes a milk-fed pussy- 
cat?” 

I believe not. They now zag instead of zig, 
but their long-term strategic concept of the 
destruction of human freedom remains the 
same. 

One of the most forthright statements of 
Soviet policy was made in 1930 by Dmitry Z. 
Manuilski in a speech to the international 
students of the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare, Moscow: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down we shall smash them 
with our clenched fist.” 

By coincidence or otherwise, their present 
activities fit into this doctrinaire teaching 
of 25 years ago. 

Just recently I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote, and I want 
to share it with you: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my 
interest in lasting world peace is as acute 
as any American. 

“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances, as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world, rest with the firm 
‘stop the Communist march’ movement 
which you so forcibly represent. I have 
flown 400 combat missions and would rather 
fly 400 more than to see my kind of a world 
go ‘down the drain 1 island or 1 small 
country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

We must not let our guard down. Our 
survival and that of the entire free world 
may depend upon how alert we remain to 
the fundamental strategy of world com- 
munism, 





Early Returns in Registered Voters’ Poll 
of Ohio Sentiment Concerning Formosa 
and the Coastal Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp results of a 
poll which I am conducting concerning 
the sentiment of Ohio registered voters 
with reference to defending Formosa 
and the coastal islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 
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BENDER Pott SHOWS OVERWHELMING VOTE TO 
DEFEND CoasTAL ISLANDS OF FORMOSA 


Early returns in my 55,000 registered vot- 
ers’ poll of Ohio sentiment records an over- 
whelming majority in favor of defending 
both Formosa and the coastal islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

My purpose in taking this poll is to as- 
certain the viewpoint of the people of Ohio 
on the three questions which are uppermost 
in everyone’s mind today. First, should the 
United States defend the island of Formosa 
itself? Second, should we use American 
forces to defend the coastal islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu? Third, should we employ 
atomic weapons if necessary to repel any 
Communist attack on these islands? 

To date, I have received responses from 
the first group to whom my questionnaire 
has been sent. This group includes approxi- 
mately 19,000 Republican precinct commit- 
teemen, women and workers from all over 
Ohio. Their answers show that by a mar- 
gine of approximately 10 to 1 they believe 
that our Government should defend For- 
mosa. By only a slightly smaller margin, 
the same overwhelming opinion prevails with 
respect to the defense of the coastal islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. 

There is a substantial decline in the 
numbers of those who believe that we should 
use atomic weapons, if necessary, in defend- 
ing these areas of the Pacific. Nevertheless, 
even here the opinion is over 4 to 1 in favor 
of using such weapons if we find it necessary 
to defend Formosa and the coastal islands. 

The questions asked in the poll and re- 
sponses received: 


Yes No 
Question No. 1: The United 
States should defend For- 
I i aiiakit cs attach sabes nmtanieni 
Question No. 2: The United 
States should defend Matsu 
and Quemoy if Red China 
attacks these islands... 
Question No. 3: We should use 
atomic weapons, if neces- 
sary in repelling any Red 
Chinese attack upon Matsu 
ee 12,121 2,670 


Here are some observations made by per- 
sons replying to poll: 

“I cannot answer these questions as I feel 
that no ordinary person is in a position to 
do so correctly. I am perfectly willing to 
leave these decisions to our great President. 
If you and BRIcKER will back Ike to the hilt, 
you won't go wrong.” 

Nos. 1 and 2: “Yes, if we have promised to 
do so.” 

“Please do all in your power to pass the 
Bricker amendment.” 

No. 3: “Tell them we will and if they con- 
tinue, then do it. For once, let them know 
we mean what we say.” 

“We must make a stand—strike at mili- 
tary installations and save as much of popu- 
lation as possible.” 

“Give them the works.” 

“Supply Nationalist China with every 
Weapon possible to defend themselves. We 
should use jets, atomic artillery—not atomic 
bombs.” 

No. 1: “Reason—Yes, for security and na- 
tional honor.” 

“On Formosa, give all we got.” 

No. 2: “If necessary, for the safety of 
Formosa, use what is needed to do the job.” 

“I do not feel we should confer with Chi- 
nese Communists.” 

No. 2: “If necessary to defend Formosa.” 

No. 3: “We should use whatever necessary 
to save the lives of American soldiers.” 

No. 2: “Yes, if their loss would make For- 
mosa indefensible.” 

No. 8: “Yes, if we are to defend them at 
all.” 


13,723 1,282 


11,425 2,829 
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*"~We need the Bricker amendment. Please 
work for it.” 

“Thanks for listening to the public opin- 
ions.” 

“We have backed up so much now that 
no one is afraid of the United States any 
longer.” 

“We have given the Nationalists the cold 
shoulder too long now. Russia will use 
atomic weapons, if they have it, to help 
Commies.” 

“Kick h—— out of them.” 

“We've got to draw a definite line some- 
place.” 

“We must protect our interests. Protect- 
ing is not making war.” 

No. 2: “If deemed necessary for Formosa.” 

“Leave this up to Ike. He has access to 
important information which the layman 
does not.” 

“Unless a very good trade can be made”— 
No. 2. 

“Only as a last desperate means”—No. 3. 

“I don’t know. I think I will trust our 
President and his advisers.” 

No. 2: “Might be sacrificed for cease-fire 
agreement.” 

No. 3: “Use for Formosa defense—not for 
Matsu or Quemoy.” 

“We should honorably avoid war if pos- 
sible.” 

“No, we should never be first to use atomic 
weapons. Atomic warfare should be out- 
lawed by all nations as barbarous.” 

“The real troubles of the world are eco- 
nomic and ideological.” 

' “We appreciate your efforts to get the 
opinions of the public.” 

No. 2: “Think, depends on developments— 
leave it to Ike—with military intelligence.” 

No. 3: “Not unless they use them.” 

Nos. 1 and 2: “If it is part of our defense 
for the United States of America.” 

No. 3: “By all means, and with full force 
and effect.” 

*“‘Whichever our President decides. He has 
the safety of United States in mind.” 

“Why wait until they use them on us 
first?” 

No. 2: “It depends—did we agree to?” 

No. 3: “If we're going to fight, let’s use 
atomic weapons.” 

No. 1: “Yes, and the Pescadores.” 

No. 2: “But a negotiated transfer O. K. 
Not strategically located or important to 
defense.” 

No. 3: “Bad for propaganda in Asia.” 

“President’s judgment should prevail.” 

“I will let the President decide.” 

“Sooner or later it will have to be done.” 

“Absolutely—we are committed.” 

“To destroy military positions.” 

“Let’s go along with the President’s decli- 
sions. I trust him, don’t you?” 

“Whatever the administration decides is 
necessary for the defense of Formosa. If we 
take part in defending the islands, we should 
use all weapons at our disposal.” 

“I do not think the necessity will arise, if 
we stop quibbling and let them know we 
mean business.” 

“Let’s stop pussy-footing.” 

“Let’s have more backbone in the admin- 
istration.” 

“Yes, if it endangers protection of For- 
mosa. Yes, if necessary.” 

“Atomic weapons—and use quickly.” 

“Defend islands if it endangers protection 
of Formosa.” 

“If not, they will soon take over the 
United States. I talk and meet a lot of 
people and they all think the Reds must be 
stopped.” 

“By all means, at all cost.” 

“Can't afford to back down again.” 

“I have complete faith in President Eisen- 
hower and his administration to take action 
as they see fit in dealing with the Formosa 
situation. They have so many more facts 
and information at their disposal than I do 
that I frankly would be inadequate in ex- 
pressing an opinion on these matters.” 
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“Can't afford to back down now.” 

“It is about time we keep some promises 
we make. I think we should get out of the 
United Nations and get them out of here.” 

“I always sign my name. If I were 
ashamed to sign, I would not send it anony- 
mously.” 

“Too big a question for a layman.” 

“Yes, if we must defend it.” 

“Atomic weapons only to protect our 
country.” 

“Atomic weapons if attack on Formosa or 
United States.” 

“The only thing I wish the United States 
to give the Reds is the atomic bomb by 
plane.” 

“Atomic weapons, but only if the military 
thinks this necessary, only on military tar- 
gets.” 

“There is greater risk in doing nothing 
than in taking a firm stand.” 

“Referring to your communication, I cer- 
tainly feel that Formosa should be our first 
line of defense in the Far East.” 

“Should pass Bricker amendment with 
‘which’ clause.” 

“Use atomic weapons on Red bases, wher- 
ever they are. Fight the enemy wherever you 
find them.” 

“Pray to God that it won’t be.” 

“Let’s not ask our boys to fight with one 
or both hands tied behind their backs as 
Truman did. Sometimes I think Hoover's 
original plan might prove to have been the 
best for America.” 

“Thank you for this opportunity to express 
our opinions.” 

No. 2: “If they are of great value for pro- 
tection of Formosa.” 

No. 3: “If it takes atomic power to stop 
them, yes.” 

“To let them win here only means they 
will have confidence to go further. God gave 
us the atomic weapons to use; let’s use them 
before they destroy the whole civilization.” 

“Let’s let Ike alone. Certainly believe in 
democratic expression, but we elected a capa- 
ble man as President.” 

No. 1: “Yes.” 

No. 2: “Whatever President Eisenhower de- 
cided.” 

No. 3: “I believe we not only should use 
A-weapons, but H-weapons if we defend 
these islands.” 

“Why debate about it? Haven’t we become 
convinced by now that leopard doesn’t 
change his spots?” 

“Our first defeat was when we supported 
Russia instead of Finland.” 

“You have the information, I don’t. Use 
your own judgment.” 

No. 3: “Yes, if we defend Matsu and Que- 
moy.” 

No. 3: “Not unless the Reds start to use 
it first. I hope that atomic power bombs are 
never again used.” 

“God gave us atomic weapons. 
them with much forethought.” 

“Leave this to military leaders.” 

“I don’t feel competent to answer these 
questions.” 

“Glad you are doing this.” 

“I feel a firm stand for our policy will pre- 
vent allout war. Communists cannot under- 
stand kindly consideration or gentlemanly 
conduct.” 

“Ike knows best. Only he knows about 
these people and what to do. If we go into 
this, let’s win with bombs, not boys alone.” 

No. 2: “With reservations.” 

No. 3: “If the best military strategy says 
yes, then do it.” 

“How much longer do we have to put up 
with this treatment?” 

“Communism must be 
where.” 

“We should be through playing.” 

“We have done too much appeasing, in- 
cluding that of our so-called allies.” 

“I voted for Ike believing him to be the 
man we as Americans need most for Presi- 
dent and up to this day I still feel and I 
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know I was right. So I have complete confi. 
dence in the decisions of Ike and Mr. Dulles 
I thank God that they are in their respeo. 
tive positions. Success to you and Ike's aq. 
ministration.” 

“There is no possible compromise with 
Communism, be it Russian or Chinese.” 

“We must draw a line somewhere and the 
loss of these islands could have a very serious 
effect on our allies. Atomic Weapons as g 
last resort only and then only if it can be 
done without too many civilian casualties” 

“Let’s let them know who is boss, and quit 
fooling.” 

“They dictated first, second, and Korean 
wars; when are we going to say ‘No’ to them 
and dictate a little ourselves?” 

“It is time United States does what she 
says she will do or else get out and stay out,” 

“Whatever the President thinks best—y 
agree with him.” 

“Are we committed to defend these 
islands? If so, yes.” 

“I have the confidence in you to make the 
decisions as the facts present themselves.” 

“Not qualified to answer.” 

“I am not a military expert—so do not 
know the. problems involved. I hate war 
and do not know whether we could save Asia 
even if we did defend Formosa and the other 
islands. Let the President decide.” 

“If we do not intend to do this we had 
better withdraw from the Orient.” 

“Let us not lose any more of our world 
prestige, and we have done this the last 20 
years.” 

“If we would all work for peace through 
prayer as much as war wouldn’t that solve 
the problem?” 

“Leave it as it now stands—in the hands 
of the President.” 

“Atomic weapons—yes, it would be a bet- 
ter proving ground than Nevada, and Ike 
should run for reelection. Show the world 
we mean what we say. Use some Teddy 
Roosevelt diplomacy.” 

“I certainly do not believe in wars to settle 
things, because wars never have, and our 
only son is now in the Navy, but what else is 
left to do?” 

“As long as we did not have sense enough 
to stay out of this Asian territory we should 
keep what we already have.” 

“I do not feel as if I have enough informa- 
tion to decide such an important issue.” 

“Atomic weapons and anything else we can 
use.” 

“If we don’t, we better quite and keep our 
mouth shut.” 

“Defend islands if it’s necessary for the de. 
fense of Formosa. Atomic weapons upol 
military installations only.” 

“Atomic weapons—yes, if it is necessary. 
Especially V 4, I think we promised.” 

“Not with United States soldiers. Give 
them arms and ammunition. We had oné 
nephew killed in service—we don’t want any 
more.” 

“Would not trust Chou En-lal. Defend 
islands to have Formosa saved. Atomic 
weapons after opinion of Chief Radford and 
Secretary Robertson are given.” 





Let’s Sing America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT.’ Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial on Let’s Sing America 
appeared in the May 14, 1955 issue of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror and is a timely 
suggestion: 
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Let’s SING AMERICA 

One of our Hollidaysburg readers, R. C. 
Stevens, came up with an idea that struck 
us so forcefully that we are passing it along 
+9 the readers of this column today in the 
hope that it may inspire some careful think- 
ing on the subject. 

Our Hollidaysburg friend thinks that it 
would be a good thing for our Nation if 
“America” was to be adopted as the national 
hymn and sung at all public gatherings. He 
pointed out that this beloved hymn is in 
many respects a prayer, that it lacks the 
militancy of The Star-Spangled Banner and 
that it is easier for groups to sing. 

Now we know that it would take an act 
of Congress to change the national anthem. 
We also are aware of the fact that there are 
many folks who prefer “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as the national anthem and that 
there are, perhaps, even more people who 
would not be too interested one way or an- 
other. We also believe that there are many 
who would be in favor of such a change. 

One point on which we believe there 


would be almost unanimous opinion is that 
we do not sing “America” often enough and 
when we do sing it we do not, perhaps, think 
enough about its real meaning to us as a 
Nation and as individuals. 

Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, author of 


America, gave the song to a friend, Lowell 
Mason, and it was first used publicly at a 
Sabbath school celebration of independence 
in Park Street Church, Boston, on July 4, 
1832 

Since that time this great hymn has been 
a real favorite with many generations of 
Americans. Perhaps if we of the present 
generation would follow the opening line of 
the third stanza, “Let music swell the 
breeze,’ more often, this song of patriotism, 
love of country and eternal belief in God 
and country would help all of us to realize 
more fully the great blessings that are ours. 

There are many great songs and hymns in 


our national history and, perhaps, if 
“America” was to be established as the 
national hymn by an act of Congress it 
would not compete with The Star-Spangled 
Banner as the national anthem, but would 
be sung more frequently at public gather- 
ings. Certaihly it should be a familiar song 
at Sunday school and church gatherings as 
it is, in effect, a prayer set to music. 

This great land of ours has been in 
troubled waters many times since Rev. 
Smith first wrote “America,” but the love of 
liberty it portrays, the faith in God which 
it acknowledges, the prayer for protection 
with which it ends have always brought the 
great ship of state safely to port. 

Ours is a great Nation, bound together by 
4 singleness of purpose that has been hard 
for other nations to understand. We are not 


a Nation of one race or nationality; rather 
e been formed by an alliance of the 
of the earth brought together by a 
lesire for human freedom. Here the 
of the individual has been raised to 
new height and every man and woman 
has had the opportunity to live in a land 
Where individual effort can be rewarded. 
WM e have, from time to time, attempted to 
‘p other nations of the world achieve this 
g Heritage of liberty and freedom for all, 
with but scant success. Nations that could 
have profited most by the example of “a 
oe nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
‘ted to the proposition that all men are 
ted iree and equal” have failed to grasp 
oul meaning of liberty and equality that 
ur “ounding Fathers wrote into our Consti- 
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ng its ideology to these shores by force of 
“2 and if Americans as a whole retain 
oe of liberty, their belief in the faith 
I /unding Fathers, it is not likely that 
 Hation ever shall be able to successfully 
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drive out American idealism with some 
phony ideology that makes man the slave of 
fate rather than the master of his own des- 
tiny. 

We must, however, as a Nation, become 
more alert to the danger that comes from 
abroad in the form of men and women who 
come here to prey upon our credulity. They 
must not be allowed to bring into action the 
seeds of hate which some harbor in their 
hearts and minds against this great American 
institution of free enterprise. 

Being free people, we will not, of course, 
always be in agreement on all topics. 
Among free men there are, and must be, dif- 
ferences of opinion. We should be careful 
to see to it that those who seek to lead op- 
posing camps in these issues are Americans 
at heart, that they are not merely seeking 
personal advantages at the expense of others, 
that their minds and hearts are in tune with 
this great hymn “America” and that their 
actions are those of men and women who 
have the best interests of our great Nation 
foremost in their hearts and minds. 

We should, in every instance, insist upon 
a free expression of men’s true opinions at 
the secret ballot box where men and women 
can express-their true thought without fear 
of harm or hope of favor. Let’s sing “Amer- 
ica” more frequently, let us think America 
always. 





The Rights We Seek To Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention of the Members of this 
House to the receipt by one of our col- 
leagues—the Honorable Joun V. BEAMER, 
of Indiana—of a Freedom Foundation 
award. The award was granted for an 
article, The Rights We Seek To Save, 
which I am sure will prove worthwhile 
reading for all of us. I might mention, 
also, that Congressman BraM_ER, in win- 
ning the 1955 Freedom Foundation 
award, finds himself in very distin- 
guished company. Among other win- 
ners were General Ridgway, former 
President Hoover, Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.; Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, and Secretary of In- 
terior McKay. The award-winning 
article follows: 

THE RicHTs WE SEEK To SAVE 
(By Hon. JoHN V. Beamer, of Fifth District 
of Indiana) 

Recently I spoke at a meeting honoring 
the Korean war veterans and it was a natural 
impulse to praise the valiant deeds of the 
soldiers of that conflict. At the same time, 
there was a realization of the honor that was 
due the more than one and one-half million 
battle casualties that have been spent by 
Americans since this Nation began defending 
its free way of life some 178 years ago. Many 
words have been spoken and many eulogies 
have been paid to these heroic sacrifices. 

The impelling question thus posed is one 
that undoubtedly has been asked by each 
generation in each age of history. Why 
fight? And the answers have varied in dif- 
ferent ages and in different countries. In 
some instances and, in fact, in far too many 
cases wars have been instigated by rulers 
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with uncontrolled ambition to extend their 
authority, to enlarge their empire, and 
eventually to become world rulers 

The causes of conflict are varied even in 
our own history but, underlying the motives 
that appear only on the surface, there is one 
motive of a determination to fight for the 
rights we seek to save. Then, we wonder 
how we fight for these rights and which 
means of combat is the most important. 

The struggle on the battlefield is the one 
method to which most and perhaps even 
first consideration is given. Those who serve 
in the legislative halls of the State general 
assemblies and in the Federal Congress are 
deeply conscious of the fact that we wage a 
continuous fight to retain the freedoms that 
have been our inheritance. The efforts of 
the soldier and the statesman are vitally im- 
portant but the most important fight is in 
the minds of the people for the American 
state of mind. ° 

Armed Forces, perforce must always be on 
guard. Men and women must be trained 
and be alert in their respective branches of 
the Armed Services to be ready to defend 
our land. The people who serve in the three 
constituted branches of our Government 
must be equally prepared to carry on a cold 
war against an enemy philosophy. This 
kind of preparedness requires planning, 
nerve and loyalty. 

It has been stated very appropriately that 
the present time is not one to be devoted to 
a contemplation of the past nor an attempt 
to fathom the future. Today more properly 
is an occasion upon which we should re- 
pledge and rededicate ourselves to those 
enduring principles upon which our so- 
ciety is founded. It should be a time for a 
search of knowledge and free exchange of 
ideas in a spirit of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. 

This planning concept of legislation 
should be surveyed briefly. The original 
concept of law-making and, especially of 
Federal legislation in the United States was 
that there should be a minimum of laws; 
all laws should be fair, rigidly and impar- 
tially enforced, and that they should ap- 
ply equally to all citizens. The concept that 
laws should be made for the benefit of any 
minority group—rich or poor; business 
groups or labor unions; white, black or yel- 
low race; for any religious creed—has been 
resisted since the beginning of the history 
of lawmaking. When laws are made for 
individuals with an understanding that all 
have an equal responsibility under the law 
to look after themselves and their own 
property and family, and to respect the same 
right of others, then the signed concept will 
be retained to the improvement and the 
benefit of all. 

The struggle for freedom thus is fairly 
definitely defined on the battlefield and in 
the legislative halls. But can we be assured 
of the same degree of certainty in the minds 
of people? Freedom has been classified in 
5 phases: (1) a free mind; (2) free schools; 
(3) a free economy; (4) a free value system; 
and (5) free elections. 

The earlier school systems developed and 
maintained a free mind when the schools 
were primarily concerned with the important 
proposition of teaching the elements of edu- 
cating and developing the mind instead of 
attempting to build a new society. The free 
schools remain free only when they are 
public schools instead of being government 
schools designed to promote a special politi- 
cal philosophy that may be planned and 
plotted to perpetuate some particular group 
in power. Free schools are more nearly pos- 
sible if conducted on a local level than on a 
national scale. Freedom of worship likewise 
is an important phase of this same freedom 
of education. 

A free economy and a free value system in 
the current age are the complete antithesis 
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of a totalitarian or authoritarian form of 
government. A controlled economy, espe- 
cially in peacetime, conceivably is a deter- 
mined and calculated step toward the aboli- 
tion of man’s freedom in production, conver- 
sion, and trade of commodities. It is appar- 
ent that national socialism and communism 
has as its first objective, the abolition of a 
free economy and free value system. 

A realization of this condition and of the 
continuing fight for freedom raises the ques- 
tion—how can our Nation best defend itself? 
Armies and legislators may do valiant work 
but they cannot carry the entire load. The 
minds of the people well may be the strong- 
est defense. After all, can our Nation afford 
to pauperize itself by maintaining enor- 
mously expensive armies and keeping the 
youth of our Nation constantly poised to 
enter conflicts against the forces of socialism 
and communism abroad while permitting the 
Socialistic practices to be legislated into our 
economy. Of what value is the bravest and 
strongest American army on a foreign battle- 
field fighting against Communist aggression, 
if we continue to not only permit, but re- 
quire, the Federal Government to interfere 
and force Socialistic doctrines and practices 
on the economic and social lives of our 
people. 

The conscience, the good sense, the minds 
of people must be awakened to the encroach- 
ments of these planners who would trade our 
freedoms for glamorous words, gaudy prom- 
ises, and the ultimate slavery of complete 
Government controls. 





A Contract Dishonored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Si. 
Louis Post-Dispateh for May 12, 1955: 

A CONTRACT DISHONORED 


In declaring that rural electric coopera- 
tives served by the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration have been thrown to the 
wolves, Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, spoke 
with moderation. 

The treatment which the Interior Depart- 
ment has accorded these coops cynically 
violates the sanctity of contract and flagrant- 
ly defies the law and the Federal courts. Un- 
less these conditions are corrected, and 
promptly, the five Missouri generating and 
transmission cooperatives associated with 
the plan face bankruptcy, according to SPA 
Administrator Douglas G. Wright. 

The contracts between SPA and the five 
generating and transmission cooperatives 
were executed before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into office. They called 
for the co-ops to build steam generating 
plants and transmission lines and sell the 
output to SPA, which would resell the power 
to the co-ops it serves. In order to make the 
payments for this power, SPA was dependent 
upon appropriations from Congress. 

Subsequently a Senate-House conference 
committee forbade the Interior Department 
to use any part of an appropriation to carry 
out the SPA contracts. In United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
Judge Edward M. Curran ruled that the 
committee had no authority to prevent use 
of the funds to carry out the contracts. Of 
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the official conduct of Interior Secretary 
McKay, Judge Curran spoke in the strongest 
terms. He said it was illegal, in violation of 
the law, and beyond the scope of his au- 
thority. 

A story of broken faith is never a pretty 
one, and as yet no more attractive ending 
is in sight. But while the damage that has 
been done cannot be undone, further damage 
can be averted. It can be averted by recog- 
nition at Washington that a change in polit- 
ical ideology at the National Capital does not 
abrogate binding legal contracts. Hundreds 
of citizens in Missouri and the Southwest de- 
pend on the faithful execution of these con- 
tracts for the protection of the substantial 
investments they have made. 





College Scholarship Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I should like to insert the following 
address delivered on Saturday, May 7, 
1955, by one of my constituents, 1644- 
year-old Carol Snyder, of 2188 Creston 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., as her contribution 
to the Junior Town Meeting broadcast 
over WATV. Carol is a senior student at 
the High School of Music and Art of New 
York City. Her address was judged the 
best of the six finalists and she was 
awarded a college scholarship of $1,000 
which is quite an achievement for a 
youngster of her age. Her address fol- 
lows: 

THe Next 10 YearsS—A CoLp War PREDICTION 

The future can only be predicated on the 
basis of present realities, and in a world so 
filed with uncertainty, to attempt to pre- 
dict the course of the cold war during the 
next decade, is to rush in where angels fear 
te tread. 

As a basic premise we must assume that 
the cold war will not become a general, hot 
war, that somehow humanity will learn to 
bring human relations to the level of scien- 
tific achievement. 

We can assume a shift in the world bal- 
ance of power from concentration primarily 
in Russia and the United States, to greater 
dispersal among other nations, who will con- 
sequently be less prone to follow the bidding 
of either Moscow or Washington, unless it is 
on the basis of mutual respect and under- 
standing. 

During the next decade, western European 
countries will struggle to achieve internal 
stability and will draw closer together polit- 
ically. Communist strength in the satellite 
countries will wane as the Russians concen- 
trate on the underdeveloped areas and China. 
The peoples of Asia and Africa will rise more 
clearly to the fore. Underlying their na- 
tionalism and revolt is the universal desire 
to be free and to be fed. The Soviets will 
attempt to exploit it. Our response to that 
challenge will be tested in the next 10 years, 
for the issue of Soviet-American relations, 
and of United States foreign policy, is in 
essence a test of the overall worth of Amer- 
ica as a nation among nations. 

The most important influence we can exert 
on internal developments in Europe and Asia 
will continue to be the influence of example: 
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of what we are, not only to others, but to our. 
selves. If this is sufficiently impressive jj will 
compel the respect and confidence of a world 
which is still more ready to recognize Spir- 
itual distinction than material opulence: to 
accept our aid only if we respect the dignity 
and worth of those who accept it. We must 
be prepared to tender that assistance to 
countries whose economic and politica] phi- 
losophies will differ from ours, but whose 
goal of peace and abundance is our goal, 

During the next 10 years there will pe 
many opportunities for negotiation with the 
Communist world. There is no assurance 
that the Communists will negotiate in good 
faith, but if we proceed with honesty and 
reason, if we are willing to compromise, there 
is a good chance that the world will be on 
our side. We may even have to fight lim. 
ited wars in remote places, but the Only al. 
ternative to some peace, is total desiryc. 
tion. 

I do believe, however, that although the 
area of choice and control has been cop. 
siderably narrowed, we may still effect a 
more hopeful resolution of the conflicts that 
threaten to destroy us all. There is always 
the possibility that humanity will catch itself 
in time, before that last precipitous step 
into nowhere. We may succeed. A world 
in which we fail, will not be worth winning, 





President Honored for Religious Aim 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of May 2, 
1955: 

PRESIDENT HONORED FoR RELIGIOUS AIM 

WaASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower is the 
lay-churchman of the year. 

The fifth Pilgrimage of American Church 
Leaders and Laymen awarded this title to 
Mr. Eisenhower for his outstanding service 
to the Nation in his leadership for peace, 
spiritual devotion, and inspiring example of 
steadfast attention to religious values 4 
President of the United States. 

The President’s pastor, the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson of the National Presbyterian 
Church here, read the citation at the annual 
awards dinner of the Pilgrimage, which met 
here over the April 29 weekend to encourage 
men and women everywhere who believe that 
faith is the foundation of freedom. 

Dr. Elson told the Pilgrimage: “There is no 
such thing as a parade of piety along the Po- 
tomac. The spirit of faith and prayer simply 
permeates our official life so that Washington 
has become a symbol of the current spiritual 
awakening.” 

MOBILIZER OF RESOURCES 

“Every layman exerts an influence ové 
other laymen. The more exalted the posi 
tion, the greater is the potential influence. 
Thus the President of the United States, by 
his perennial influence upon spiritual values, 
in a very real way is giving expression to our 
common spiritual aspirations; * * * He § 
a@ mobilizer of our spiritual resources.” 

Howard L. Pyle, administrative assistant 
to the President, read a letter, accepting the 
award, from Mr. Eisenhower, who was unable 
to attend the dinner. The President said 
that despite a deep feeling I have not earned 
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it-I shall highly prize the honor * * ® 
me.” 
contr giton Trueblood, chief of religious 
policy of the United States Information 
agency, giving the main address at the din- 
Agmysaid: “DO not believe President Eisen- 
nower is a mere attender. He is a devout at- 
tender. But he also knows something about 
the relationship between our religion and 


our total life.” 
RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


There is concrete evidence of a religious 
revival in the United States. Dr. Trueblood 
said. Religious books are selling at an all- 
time high, and gatherings of church laymen 
are so great that the biggest problem is tak- 
ing care of the crowds. 

The doctrine of separation of church and 
state is not a belief in separation of religion 
and state, Dr. Trueblood stated. “We will 
not permit any one denomination to monop- 
olize the religious life of the people or give 
one church a favorite position. But we are 
not a secular people * * * we open Con- 
gress in prayer. We have religious counselors 
in the Armed Forces.” 

Dr. Trueblood then gave his “own best 
thinking on the direction in which we are 
oing.” 

He said the world is seeing the emergence 
of something like a new movement—call it a 
“society of penetrators,” embracing clergy 
and laity of all denominations, and both men 
and women—‘a task force penetrating the 
paganism of our world, each one where he is.” 


DEVOUT MEN EVERYWHERE 


This society includes men and women in 
Government, business, and colleges—all 
those “convinced that our religious faith is 
that without which this world cannot stand, 
something without which our civil liberties 
are not possible and cannot be maintained,” 
he said, adding: 

“In this order, you find devout men teach- 
ing physics, devout men teaching chemistry, 
and devout men teaching English. 

“Iam grateful for the great crowds, but 
I put my hope in the hard core which can 
change the world.” 

Senator LYNDON B. JoHNSON, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader of the Senate, speak- 
ing at a pilgrimage session in the old Su- 
preme Court chamber of the Capitol, said: 
“We must as a Nation make the decisions 
which will determine the future of all man- 
Kind. Those decisions will be right only if 
we place our trust in immortal wisdom.” 


PRAYER ROOM HELPFUL 


Representative Brooks Hays, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, responsible in large part for the 
establishment of the Prayer Room in the 


Capitol, said about 75 Members of Congress 
used it the first week it was open, and as 
many as 13 in a single day since then. 


Under the burden of leadership and leg- 
‘slative duties, harassed Congressmen wel- 
come a place to retreat and pray, he said. 
The room “is primarily to meet this human 
heed of men and women like yourselves, 
» Who feel the need * * * for strength that 

comes from outside themselves.” 

At an afternoon service in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Secretary of Agriculture 
_ Taft Benson gave a prayer for the 

ation, 

_ Representative Frances P. Bo.ton, Repub- 
can, of Ohio, received the churchwoman of 

‘ year award for her service as a spiritual 
_ \erpreter in Congress, in international af- 

— in nursing and public health matters, 

nd in advancement of educational institu- 

“ions and values. 

The pilgrimage named the Reverend Ralph 

. Sockman, minister of Christ Church, New 

rk City, the clergy-churchman of the year. 
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The Question of Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much talk about the security of the 
United States, the methods used by in- 
vestigating committees and agencies, and 
the practice of using informants. Can 
anyone tell me of a suitable substitute 
for informants? It is my belief that 
they cannot. 

I have read with interest the column 
of George E. Sokolsky which appeared in 
the May 16, 1955, edition of the New York 
Journal-American. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Sokolsky’s column and com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE QUESTION OF SECURITY 


In time of war, security becomes a rou- 
tine matter; spies, saboteurs, and traitors are 
dealt with summarily if known and caught. 
In time of peace, definitions become blurred. 
It is not so easy to prove that a tourist or a 
merchant is a spy; sabotage is generally not 
practised; and it is extremely difficult to 
prove treason. A difference of opinion is 
not treason; membership in the Communist 
Part or support of its cause is not treason 
per se. 

Usually, when a war is ended, these prob- 
lems fade from the view of our people and 
even our Officials charged with such matters 
turn to other work. The Communists and 
the pro-Rusisans have, however, presented 
altogether another problem, one to which we 
are not accustomed and which is, on the 
whole, distasteful to most Americans, 

Inquire into subversion 

Two agencies of government exist which 
are charged by law to inquire into this sub- 
ject constantly. One, of course, is the FBI 
which supplies the Department of Justice 
and other Government departments with 
unevaluated data gathered by its agents. 
The other investigator into this subject is 
the Congress through its various committees. 
In addition, in recent years, the various de- 
partments of Government charged with the 
employment of men and women in Govern- 
ment are required by law to investigate their 
character and their relations to subversive 
movements. 

How far all these investigations are to go 
and what methods are to be used has been a 
bone of contention for several years. The 
main differences of opinion can be stated in 
these terms: 

1. Some say that any method 1s justifiable 
to bring out the facts of subversion because 
the security of the country must come first; 

2. Others take the position that no matter 
what the suspicions of subversion are, no 
methods should be employed which may im- 
peril the constitutional guaranties of civil 
liberties; 

3. Still others take the position that the 
FBI is fully equipped to protect the security 
of the country and that other agencies should 
not engage in this work; 

4. And finally, there are those who do not 
believe that the security of the country is 
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endangered at all and who hold that the 
whole matter had better be dropped. 

This discussion continues in various 
forums to a greater extent than is generally 
realized because while some politicians feel 
that they have pushed it out of the way, the 
public interest in the two separate subjects 
of security and civil liberties continues. 

One manifestation of this interest is the 
increasing criticism of the use of informants 
by the FBI and the refusal of that agency 
always to provide names. The Matusow case 
dramatized the use of the informant, as 
Matusow’s pro-Communist associates antici- 
pated. A liar is always an ugly creature, but 
a compulsive pride in being a liar is mon- 
strous. 

Few have gone sour 


Of the hundreds of informants used by the 
FBI in its various activities from kidnaping 
to subversion, instances of informants gone 
sour have been trifling. Others may turn 
up to be wrong ones, but that is the chance 
that an investigative agency must take if it 
is to work at all. The FBI undoubtedly takes 
steps to guard against errors of personality 
and errors of data, but it cannot operate 
without informants or it will get no in- 
formation. 

Furthermore, such an organization must 
protect the anonymity of its informants. 
Stepping aside from the question of whether 
the Communist Party should be treated as 
an American political party or an arm of an 
alien conspiracy with which we are in conflict 
universally, if the latter view is accepted, 
it is necessary for the FBI to infiltrate the 
Communist Party. Those who do this work 
must be protected in their anonymity or the 
entire operation must fail. The decision 
then is not whether their names should be 
withheld, but whether this work should be 
done at all. 

The responsibility of those who must make 
that decision is great because who can guar- 
antee that there is no espionage, no sabotage, 
no treason in what we presently call peace? 

If all is well, why do we spend so much 
on the preparation for war? Admittedly it 
is possible to go too far in the matter of 
defense of security, but what risks dare we 
take when we know that infiltration into 
another country’s affairs has become a 
weapon of war? 

This is the problem and it will not be 
shunted away by ignoring it. 





Norway’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 \ 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the “Fourth of July” in Norway. Min- 
nesota is noted for its high proportion of 
descendents of Nordic people. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to call your attention to the significance 
of this Independence Day celebrated by 
citizens of Norway in the Norwegian Em- 
bassy and around the world. 

There is no national holiday in the 
world that is celebrated and honored 
more enthusiastically and sincerely than 
May 17, Norway’s Constitution Day. 
And so it is this year, too. The day is 
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marked by Americans of Norwegian de- 
scent at rallies in Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and other United States 
cities as it is elsewhere in the world. 

On this morning, every schoolboy and 
girl in Norway hops out of bed at the 
crack of dawn to look at the sky, hoping 
for a sunny day. But even if the winds 
are chill and the rain falls, they will 
march all morning in the school parade, 
to tunes played by the boys’ brass bands, 
to celebrate Norway’s greatest national 
holiday—the day in 1814 on which its 
Constitution was signed. 

The largest school parade is in Oslo, 
the capital city of Norway. Every year, 
at the end of their long 3-hour march, 
Oslo schoolboys and girls, pass under the 
balcony of the Royal Palace. Among 
the paraders are also students about to 
graduate from the secondary gymnasium 
school to enter the university. As the 
students march by, they cheer and spin 
their red and blue tasseled caps up in 
the air on the traditional bamboo canes. 

Every May 17 from early morning on, 
the Palace grounds and the parade 
streets are packed with people. By 7 
a. m. the churches open and crowds 
gather to listen to the choirs. Chil- 
dren from hospitals sit in special places 
in front of the Palace. Everyone brings 
@ package lunch, and grownups and 
children alike are excited and happy. 
Freedom and independence, celebrated 
this day, mean as much to Norwegians 
as they do to Americans. 

In the afternoon, each neighborhood 
has a celebration of its own so that the 
children who are too little to join in the 
school parades may march near their 
homes. Everyone joins in the fun— 
waving the red, white, and blue Norwe- 
gian flag, leading dogs, pushing baby 
carriages—all heading for the place 
where they will listen to patriotic 
speeches and play games. 

The Eidsvol mansion near Oslo, where 
the Constitution was signed, is now a na=- 
tional shrine. This neat, gray house with 
its rust-colored trim still stands as it 
was on that memorable day in 1814, 
Even the furniture is the same. 

Freedom, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment have long traditions in Norway. 
An ancient Norse statute proclaims: 

No one shall lay hands on another in his 
home, neither the King nor anyone else. If, 
nevertheless, the King does so, the summons 
shall pass through all the land and men 
shall advance against him and strike him. 
If he eludes them, he shall never be allowed 
to return to the land. 


This and many other ancient rights 
were reaffirmed at Eidsvold. Four hun- 
dred years under foreign kings has not 
quenched the love of freedom. It was 
expressed in the nationwide call for a 
return to the law and to self-govern- 
ment. 

The constitution of 1814 is one of the 
few charters of freedom of that era still 
remaining in force. Twenty years after 
its enactment, at a time when the tide 
of reaction was sweeping away all liberal 
constitutions on the European continent, 
a contemporary British writer and poli- 
tician explained its lasting success in 
these words: 


“er 
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All the essential parts of liberty were al- 
ready in the country. The property was in 
the hands of the whole people. The ancient 
laws and institutions affecting property were 
in full operation, and they were conceived 
and administered in the very spirit of liberty. 
There was nothing in the condition of the 
people, the state of property, the civil or 
religious establishments which did not fit in 
with a free constitution. The new consti- 
tution was but a superstructure of a build- 
ing of which the foundations had been laid 
and the lower walls constructed, 8 centuries 
before, by the ancestors of the present gen- 
eration. 


The Norwegian Constitution of 1814 
provides for clearly separated legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of gov- 
ernment. Inspired by the ideals of the 
American War of Independence and the 
French Revolution, the Norwegian con- 
stitution lays down the following im- 
portant rules: First, no person can be 
imprisoned without trial; second, free- 
dom of speech, publication and assem- 
bly must be protected; and third, no law 
may be given retroactive effect. Nor- 
way is a free, independent, indivisible, 
and inalienable kingdom. Its form of 
government is a limited and hereditary 
monarchy. 





Research. in the Development and Utili- 
zation of Saline Waters 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2126) to amend 
the act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of saline 
waters. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
were to choose the two problems in the 
United States, of greatest importance to 
the people, in which the Government 
could interest itself I think they would be 
water and the conservation of land; that 
is, the conservation of water, the devel- 
opment of new sources of water, the use 
of water to its fullest capacity, just as 
we have now before us the problem of 
the conservation of land which has been 
washing away. In that way there is a 
certain similarity between the subjects, 
because we are wasting these two essen- 
tial, and perhaps greatest assets that 
any nation could have. 

As the chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], said, I have been 
interested in this, and the Recorp will 
show I was one of the first to put in a 
bill to try to do something about it. I 
am still interested, and I know this bill 
will pass because of its importance. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
it is a broad subject, that it is not en- 
tirely a question of taking sea water out 
of the ocean and getting the salt out of 
that, and then either putting it upon 
land or using it domestically. There is 
the question of the transportation of wa- 





ter. Some islands have been compelleq 
to use sea water, in dual lines, so they 
may conserve the fresh water and use 
the salt water for fire protection. The 
amount of fresh water that we put into 
the great cities of this country daily jn 
‘en sewage disposal plants is unbelieyg. 

e. 

All of this is involved in the question of 
the use of sea water which has been 
rendered either pure or practically free 
from salt. It is only a beginning. 1 joo, 
for great advances, under the terms of 
this bill. 

I am very much in favor of the bill, 1 
know it will pass. 





Foreign Aid—Where Does the Little Man 
Come Out on This? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a timely editorial that 
appeared in the Janesville (Wis.) Ga- 
zette on May 7. This editorial points 
out that if the men in Washington de- 
cide to spend a billion dollars more for 
foreign aid or other purposes that it will 
all come out of Mr. Taxpayer’s pay check 
and it will be just that much less for him 
to take home and spend on himself. The 
editorial follows: 

WHERE Does THE LITTLE MAN CoME OvT 
ON THIs? 


The man who works 40 hours a week at 4 
good job and earns $100 a week actually sees 
only a fraction of that amount written on 
his paycheck. The balance is taken out be- 
fore he even sees the check, for ‘‘security” of 
one kind or another—insurance, social secu- 
rity, contributions, withholding taxes, etc. 
The amount he does not see depends upon 
the number of his dependents. 

If the men in Washington decide to spend 
a billion dollars more for foreign aid o 
financial banks or rivers and harbors or big 
dams or superhighways or higher salaries all 
around, Mr. Taxpayer’s paycheck will be 
just another fraction less. His “take home 
pay” is what we are talking about. The ad- 
ditional Government spending comes di- 
rectly out of his pocket. 

That is why this newspaper is apprelen- 
sive about the President’s proposal for spend- 
ing three to four billions on southeast Asi4, 
where we already have sunk billions with 10 
return. It is another rathole. Spending 
billions for direct aid is no answer. It is only 
a sop. The only help so far that means 
something is a type of point 4 plan, giving 
those countries our know-how. 

The International Bank has served a high- 
ly useful purpose and President Eisenhow- 
er’s suggested participation in a new intel 
national finance corporation to increase flow 
of private investment funds from this cou 
try to others may be sound. It requires & 
minimum of commitments with a maximum 
of good in return. 

Mr, Taxpayer faces higher Rock County 
taxes, perhaps higher Janesville city tax 
much higher State taxes, higher gasolin¢ 
taxes, and the certainty of continuing bis! 


May 17 
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Federal taxes to feed the conglomerate mass 
of Federal payrollers and spenders and their 
pet projects. ; 

If he doesn’t like it, at least he can write 


+) Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senator JOSEPH 
McCaRTHY, Representative LawrENce H. 
suirH and others in the Senate and House 
Office Buildings in Washington, D. C. 





Addresses Incident to Opening of Second 
Century of Washington University in 
St, Louis, Mo. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, if we 
were to choose one word which epito- 
mizes our American tradition and the 
American way of life better than any 
other—one which sets it apart from all 
others—I think it would be liberty. 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mo., 
held a 4-day celebration last month to 
mark the opening of its second hundred 
years of existence. The university, as 
many of my colleagues know, has a dis- 
tinguished record of public and educa- 
tional service to the community and Na- 
tion. The phrase “The blessings of 
liberty,” taken from the preamble of 
our Constitution, was adopted as the 
theme of its second century celebration. 
In the course of the 4-day celebration, 
during which it was my honor and privi- 
lege to be awarded a citation by the uni- 
versity, outstanding citizens partici- 
pated in a series of programs, speaking 
on their interpretation of this phrase. 

Among the noteworthy contributions 
were the addresses on the opening day 
by the Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S. J., 
president of St. Louis University, and 
President Abram L. Sachar of Brandeis 
University. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Father Reinert’s invocation and ex- 
President Abram L. Sachar, of Brandeis 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INVOCATION DELIVERED AT KEYNOTE ASSEMBLY, 

20 CENTURY CONVOCATION, WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY, FEBRUARY 19, 1955, By Paut C. 

REINERT, S, J. PRESIDENT OF Sr. LOUIS 

UNIVERSITY 

Almighty and Eternal God, Father of all 
men, we begin these days of rededication 
With a pledge of faith in your benevolent 
care for us as your individual children and 
for the venerable institutions which share 
the noble task of bringing young minds and 
hearts to full intellectual, social, and spirit- 
ual maturity, 

As we take time from busy distracted lives 
to ponder the blessings of human liberty, in 
your august Presence we solemnly affirm 
With all the sincerity of our innermost con- 
‘ictions that, like our Founding Fathers 
nearly two centuries ago, we too hold these 
— to be self-evident, that all men are 
hao that they are endowed by You 

ator with certain unalienable rights, 


that among these are life, liberty, and the 
Pursuit of happiness. 
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Grant that from these exercises this morn- 
ing and in the coming days all of us may see 
more clearly that our right to liberty cannot 
be separated from the other self-evident 
truths, namely, that You are still the Cre- 
ator and Master that our rights in 1955 still 
have their origin in You, that each of us en- 
joys a personal dignity because he is Your 
handiwork, that Your law, written in the 
hearts and nature of men must be followed 
if the blessings of liberty are to be preserved, 
and that liberty without an abiding sense of 
obliigation to You degenerates into lawless 
license or a fleeting fancy. 

Impregnate our minds, inflame our hearts 
with the realization that the eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty must ex- 
tend not merely to military prepardeness 
against a ruthless enemy who would take our 
freedom by force. Eternal vigilance must also 
be exercised over our own minds and hearts, 
lest the insidious enemy of earthly material- 
ism and indifferentism rob us of our faith 
and our positive convictions, leaving us 
empty and devoid of a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Bless and prosper this university and all 
the members of her family as they rededicate 
themselves to even greater service; bless our 
speaker and all others charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice, the guardian of lib- 
erty; bless all of us who long for that pre- 
cious possession promised by your Son—the 
liberty of the children of God. Amen, 





EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY ABRAM LIL, 
SACHAR, PRESIDENT, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 
WALTHAM, Mass, 


The chief hazards in wholesome commun- 
ity life do not come exclusively from the 
malicious or the evil or the predatory ele- 
ments. Protective safeguards have been de- 
vised to cope with these, and the community 
is relatively vigilant. Equally dangerous are 
the righteous citizens who are cynical about 
community service, indifferent, slothful, anx- 
ious to escape responsibility, tired liberals 
whole ideals have not been quickly realized. 
All such categories represent a new kind of 
Trojan horse, boring from within to wear 
out the patience, the dedication, the courage, 
and the vision of those who do not swoon 
into defeatism at the first touch of adver- 
sity. Some day a good thesis should be 
written about these burnt out irresponsibles, 
and perhaps it may be helpful to list them 
in categories. 

First there are the sophisticates of the 
ivory tower. The world is too much for them 
and they want to resign from the human 
race. They are suspicious of crusades, of 
reforms, of all causes. All social effort is 
meaningless since we are all trapped any- 
way by vast impersonal military and eco- 
nomic forces. In Emerson’s phrase, “things 
ride people,” so why not, they say, cooperate 
with the inevitable. They just want to be 
let alone. This group includes many famous 
literary personalities who turn their backs 
on a world which is not worth salvaging. 

Then there is the group that has no faith 
in the decent motivations of men, that look 
upon the world as a “dog-eat-dog” sort of 
jungle, where the golden rule should be “Do 
unto others as others would do unto you— 
but do it first.” They have inevitable exame- 
ples in the history of the past two decades, 
and the lesson burnt in upon them is that 
self interest is the only safe guide for sur- 
vival. 

Prominent also are the refugees from re- 
sponsibility. Peace of mind is their be-all, 
and nothing must be undertaken which af- 
fects the blood pressure or agitates the colon, 
The best sellers which offer prescriptions on 
how to relax, how to avoid aggravation, how 
to reach the Shangri-la of ease and serenity, 
appeal especially to these community escap- 
ists. 

Increasingly numerous {is the category of 
wholesome dedicated people whose sensitive- 
ness drives them out of service because they 
do not link idealism with stamina. Public 
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service inevitably brings criticism or mis- 
understanding; it requires involvement in 
the hurly burly of conviction and battle. 
The greedy, the selfish, the primitives, the 
men with axes to grind, hang on for dear 
life. They do not turn tail and run when 
the going gets tough. But so many of the 
decent elements who honestly want to serve 
don’t have the staying power, and they resign 
to save their dignity, often leaving the fleld 
to the elephantines and the Neanderthal 
men. So we get the survival of the unfittest. 

Finally, there is the great crowd of belit- 
tlers. Unwilling to make sacrifices them- 
selves, they have no good word for anyone 
else. Public servants are rascals, they insist, 
out always for their own good; everyone has 
an angle and only the naive are taken in. 
They sit in the seats of the scorner and when 
their neighbors have exhausted themselves 
in service for the common good, their reac- 
tion is expressed in criticism or Monday 
morning quarterbacking. 

These are the self-righteous good people 
who offer the largest chaflenge to good citi- 
zenship. They are deep in the heart of every 
community and they are chiefly responsible 
for the attrition which ultimately destroys 
the will to progress. As voices are again 
raised to follow a dangerous neo-isolation- 
ism, look for the cynics who form the van- 
guard. As respect for democratic processes 
lessens, look for the bankrupted idealists, 
the exhausted volcanos and all the flashy 
verbalizers whose impatience with the tedi- 
ous techniques of fulfillment leads to futil- 
ity and impotence. As doubts are thrown 
over the heroic efforts of teachers and public 
administrators to use education for the re- 
lease of capacity look for the escapists and 
the defeatists who can smell out failure even 
before an effort is made. ‘ 

Fortunately, the field is not abandoned to 
these. There are enough men and women 
of real moral stamina who, though often’ 
blocked and hampered and even discouraged 
by these types, once brilliantly stigmatized 
by Walt Whitman as having hearts of rags 
and souls of chalk, continue to hold to the 
line. They are our best hope for interna- 
tional peace, for good government, for the 
fulfillment of social justice, and, of course, 
for the kind of schools and teaching which 
are the sinews of a vital democracy. For 
they are anchored to the conviction that the 
most honorable objective for a going society 
is not ease; it is fulfilment. It is not 
serenity; it is adequacy. 2 





This Is No Time To Be Pennywise—Let’s 
Save the Exchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am privileged to 
include a most interesting editorial from 
the pen of T. C. Harris, executive editor, 
St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. The editorial brings out some im- 
portant aspects of the student exchange 
program: 

Tus Is No Time To Bet PENNYWISE—LET’S 
SAVE THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Billions voted willingly for guns and 
planes, bombs, and ships, and other tools of 
war—but a modest appropriation for a po- 
tent weapon for peace is cut almost in half. 

The State Department asked $22 million 
for its educational exchange program. The 
House cut it to $12 million. 
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Vice President Nrxon, asking for a restora- 
tion, said the $10 million cut was “pennywise 
and pound-foolish” and added if any pro- 
gram was “indispensable” this was it. 

What is this program and what is its pur- 
pose? 

Congress authorized it—-under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt acts—to promote 
and increase mutual understanding between 
the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries. Due to this Na- 
tion’s role in world affairs and the existence 
today of grave international tensions, the 
Government seeks through this program to 
bring about greater worldwide confidence 
in and cooperation with the United States. 
We can do this by furthering the realiza- 
tion among other peoples that the motives, 
objectives, and policies of the United States 
and its citizens are in harmony with and 
will, in fact, advance their own real as- 
pirations for peace, progress, and freedom. 


WORKS TWO WAYS 


The program works two ways. We bring 
students from other nations to the United 
States for face-to-face cOntacts, and we 
send American students to other countries 
for the same purpose. This, again, has a 
twofold purpose: We give the world— 
through these representatives—a chance to 
see our way of life and our democracy at 
work and we also help to further the desires 
and ambitions of the individual students. 

These students are students only in the 
sense that they are abroad—here or in other 
countries—for the purpose of learning. 
They are already key yOung people of out- 
standing character and of great potential- 
ity for future leadership in their own coun- 


tries. Three-fourths of them are young 
professional persons in the 25-35 age 
groups—teachers, journalists, government 


officials, lawyers, representatives of labor and 
of management. 

And those we send abroad are selected 
after rigorous competition and are restricted 
to those doing postgraduate work. As un- 
official ambassadors, the American students 
demonstrate to their foreign friends and con- 
tacts the high qualities of edfucation and 
personal excellence found in the young 
people of our country. 

In other words the exchange program is 
the most effective and most economical way 
of building essential friendships in other 
parts of the world. 

Here are some examples: 

1. Some of our most active supporters in 
postwar Germany were a large number of 
Germans who had traveled in the United 
States. This same group had been anti-Nazi 
in the era when Hitler was causing us so 
much trouble. 

2.In Indonesia the people most sympathet- 
ic with the Western ways generally and with 
the United States specifically are the men 
and women who have been here on State 
Department and FOA exchange programs. 

3. French business activity has been im- 
proved by French “students” who have en- 
joyed the exchange program in the United 
States. They profited from what they learned 
or were taught here in good business prin- 
ciples and administration. This is the best 
possible way to help free enterprise in a 
nation where communism is an ever-present 
threat. 

We can’t bring all the citizens of other 
countries here to study our ways, but repre- 
sentative students and groups will take their 
impressions home and spread them among 
the other citizens. An observer in both 
Europe and the Far East said the impact of 
these programs and the business community, 
on public officials and on important citizen 
groups has been tremendous and most favor- 
able for us. 

* - . s s 

Another aspect of the case is that if this 
cut is not restored, many students who go 
to Europe or other countries on personal or 
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scholarship funds matched by Federal funds 
will be deprived of that opportunity and we 
will have fewer ambassadors of goodwill 
abroad. 

And still another aspect is that at the 
very time the Soviet Government is step- 
ping up its propaganda program, we are 
talking about cutting down. We can’t afford 
to do it. 

We hope that Congressmen will reconsider 
and vote to restore this $10 million. The 
cost is small compared to the tremendous 
benefits. 

The goodwill and understanding this $22 
million program generates may help make 
unnecessary the war for which we are spend- 
ing the billions. 





Shallow Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
has been introduced in the House this 
session to grant the rank of General of 
the Armies to Douglas MacArthur. The 
Committee on Armed Services advises me 
that an unfavorable report was received, 
therefore it is anticipated that no action 
will be taken by the committee. 

In my opinion, a majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States would whole- 
heartedly favor such recognition of the 
services to this Nation by General Mac- 
Arthur, and it is my hope that the com- 
mittee will see fit to report this legis- 
lation to the House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the May 16, 
1955, New York Journal-American: 

SHALLOW LOGIC 


Representative Martin of Massachusetts is 
the minority floor leader in the lower House 
of Congress, but on the subject of granting 
the rank of General of the Armies to Doug- 
las MacArthur he speaks for an overwhelm- 
ing majority in Congress and in the country. 

Speaking in behalf of the five Members 
of Congress who are sponsoring legislative 
measures granting the title to General 
MacArthur, which only the late Gen. John 
Pershing has held before him, Mr. Martin 
says he is not impressed by the objections 
offered to the plan by the military authori- 
ties in the Pentagon. 

Evidently the objections which seem pretty 
shallow rest on the argument that the rank 
which General MacArthur now holds is also 
held by four other officers, and that a pro- 
motion of one requires the promotion of all. 

We do not believe that General MacArthur's 
present peers would accept the specious plea. 

General MacArthur is respected among 
military men everywhere as a brilliant com- 
bat veteran of three wars. As Chief of Staff 
he reconstructed our American organization 
on the basis of World War I experience, and 
employed the interval of peace to teach a new 
generation the precepts of preparedness. 
Later, he founded a defense system in the 
Philippines; in World War II his Pacific cam- 
paign was resplendent; and with victory, 
he as a military governor reconstructed 
Japan. Now it is conceded that he should 
have been permitted to win the Korean war. 

His administrative and military records 
are both unrivaled. 


This great soldier and honored citizen once 
stood as the lonely symbol of our refusal to 
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accept defeat at our time of greatest humiy. 
ation and despair, and he came home to 
receive the greatest outpouring of affection 
and respect ever accorded any American, 

It is to be hoped Representative Marty 
and his colleagues persist in their determina. 
tion to give proper national expression to the 
honor in which General MacArthur is held 

The obstructions they have encountereg in 
pursuing that purpose are the little delusions 
of some yery little people. 





American Industry Takes a Beating From 


U. N.’s Socialistic Researchers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, an interesting article appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including it 
at this point: 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY TAKES A BEATING Frou 
U. N.’s SOCIALISTIC RESEARCHERS 


The eager beavers who talk about revising 
the United Nations Charter to give U.N, 
more authority, without damaging this coun- 
try’s right to order its own internal affairs, 
might well take a look at recent reports is- 
sued by two inconspicuous United Nations 
agencies. One of these is a study, with some 
vague recommendations, of the practices of 
the foreign operations of the American oil 
industry as interpreted by the staff of the 
secretariat of the economic commission for 
Europe, if you follow us. The charge is that 
American oil companies overcharge their 
European customers for Middle Eastern oil, 
and it is hinted that some sort of interna- 
tional price control is the indicated remedy. 

At about the same time, another U. N. 
bureau, the department of economic and 
social affairs, came up with a long report 
on foreign capital in Latin America. Al- 
though the report itself was in the main 
benign, it was presented in the newspapers 
as a charge that “United States investors 
yearly take more money out of Latin America 
than they put into it, and the disparity Is 
growing.” This news was solemnly displayed 
in our newspapers, and undoubtedly in news- 
papers all over the world, suggesting that 
American investors were in some way sWin- 
dling Latin America and making fabulous 
profits at her expense. 

Actually, as the U. N. survey concedes, 
American capital is hampered in several 
Latin-American countries by so many Ie 
strictions and virtual prohibitions that new 
investment is effectively discouraged. But 
the newspaper releases of the U. N. report 
suggest that the supposedly low rate of new 
investment is all our fault. 

The oil report by the staff of the economic 
commission for Europe was prepared under 
the direction of Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish 
Socialist, who, as Sweden’s Minister of Com- 
merce, engineered a trade treaty with Russia 
which produced so little trade that it wa 
not renewed. Myrdal is also the author of 
a report on the race problem in the United 
States, the result of a $250,000 grant made by 
the Carnegie Foundation. Im the course 0! 
this “monumental work’? Myrdal describes 
the adoption of the United States Constitu- 
tion as “nearly a plot against the comm0! 
people.” Is Myrdal the best authority 
U. N. agency could rely on for a complicated 
study of the oil industry? 
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Officials of American oil companies deny 
that the price of Middle Eastern oil is linked 
to the price of American oll. According to 
them, oil from the Middle East sells at a com- 
petitive price and has virtually driven West- 
ern Hemisphere oil from Europe's market for 
that reason. Nevertheless, in Europe, Amer- 
ican industry has been taking a severe jour- 


nalistic drubbing on account of this mislead- 


ing report. 
Curiously enough, neither the American 


delegation to the United Nations nor even 
the U. N. Secretariat itself appears to know 
what these subsidiary and socialistically in- 
clined bodies like the economic commission 
for Europe are up to. It seems to us that, 
pefore the next United Nations Day, the 
American delegation might put in a little 
spade work to find out how much U. N. ac- 
tivity is concerned with the undermining 
and discrediting of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and the promotion of socialism, 





Work of Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington at its luncheon 
meeting on May 3 heard an address by 
Wendel B. Barnes, Administrator of 
Small Business Administration, and be- 
cause of the informative nature of his 
presentation, I would like to include his 
comments in the REcorD under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

Basic ProcraMs or SBA 


An outstanding fact about the Small Busil- 
ness Administration is that it is a service 
organization—100 percent. The Agency is 
dedicated to service to the small-business 
concern. It operates on the principle that 
on-the-spot assistance, through its field of- 
fices, is more valuable than remote analysis. 

The Small Business Administration does 
not operate in an ivory tower. We take a 
realistic approach to all of the problems of 
small business and we operate on the com- 
munity level insofar as that is possible. We 
like to meet the businessman on his own 
ground. Today I want to bring you a few 
examples of how the Small Business Admin- 
istration operates its various programs. I 
want to give you concrete examples of the 
service to small business provided every day. 

In our approach to the problems of small 
business, the Small Business Administration 
always tries to be humane, considerate, and 
sympathetic. This, of course, is the decent 
way. It is a pattern of conduct that was 
established by President Eisenhower him- 


_ In an address in Denver a year ago, 
the President, speaking of the program of his 
administration, had this to say: 


“Now, this program at home can be defined 


best, I think, by saying this: That it has 
been a liberal program in all of those things 
an bring the Federal Government in con- 
= vt with the individual; when it deals with 
“He individual and his problems; in this field, 
‘he Government tries to be humane, con- 
oe and sympathetic—and that is true 
“06ralism,.” 
S an is what the President said, and the 
ean Business Administration, I can assure 
you, is striving hard to live up to this high 
Concept of public service. 
tion ne the Small Business Administra- 
done pout 2 years ago, Congress and Presi- 
nt Eisenhower recognized that in these 
o‘hg times small firms have special prob- 
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lems, and it is desirable to have an independ- 
ent agency in the Government where these 
problems can be taken up and where solu- 
tions can be worked out on a cooperative 
basis. 

To carry out this assignment, the Small 
Business Administration has developed pro- 
grams of giving financial counseling and 
assistance to small firms, of helping small 
firms get Government contracts and subcon- 
tracts, of providing them with managerial 
and technical assistance, and providing prod- 
ucts assistance—including product develop- 
ment and improvement. 

Let me explain these basic programs in 
more detail. 

The agency’s financial specialists have 
counseled with thousands of proprietors of 
small firms, and have helped many of them 
arrange loans from private lending sources, 
or have shown them how, by making some 
changes in their methods of operation, they 
could continue to operate satisfactorily with- 
out the necessity of a loan from either Gov- 
ernment or private sources, 

In the loans made the emphasis is always 
on helping the small firm develop a line of 
credit at his home bank, Let me cite briefly 
a couple of examples: 

A little more than a year ago, the pro- 
prietor of a small firm in Coral Gables, Fla., 
came to our field office in Miami seeking 
financial help. His firm was engaged in 
manufacturing rattan and other types of 
furniture, and was a pioneer in the field of 
offering employment to physically handi- 
capped persons. It had received recognition 
from the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. It had 
been written up in the local newspapers and 
in a national magazine. 

Well, the proprietor of this firm came to 
the Small Business Administration and asked 
us to share in a $20,000 bank-participation 
loan to help him increase his production, 
The firm was then employing 23 persons, 
most of them physically handicapped, and 
the proprietor wanted to expand—to provide 
employment for 17 more physically handi- 
capped persons. 

He had already been to see his bank. We 
require applicants to seek the loan from 
their banks first, since we do not wish to 
compete with private banks. The banker 
wanted to make the loan, but it was against 
the bank’s policy to make loans for such a 
long term—in this case 4 years. However, 
the bank would take half of the loan, if the 
Small Business Administration would take 
half. 

Our investigation was favorable, and a 
short while later the funds were disbursed 
to help this firm remodel and expand, and 
provide more jobs for physically handicapped 
persons. In this type of loan the bank ad- 
vanced all of the funds, and we agreed to 
purchase our share later, if called upon. No 
funds were withdrawn from the United 
States Treasury. 

That is the story of one of our bank-par- 
ticipation loans—the story of a service we 
were able to provide. 

Let us take another case. The operator of 
a popcorn-processing plant in a small Mary- 
land town wanted to build a similar plant in 
@ nearby Delaware community to meet the 
needs of farmers growing popcorn on re- 
stricted acreage—land that could not be 
used for growing Government-supported 
crops. 

This enterprising small-business man lo- 
cated an abandoned building. But he need- 
ed drying crips to store the corn, conveyor 
belts to move it, machinery to shell, clean, 
and package it. That would take $150,000 
that he didn’t have. 

The man went to his bank, and the loan 
looked good to the banker, except for one 
thing. It was a small bank, and its legal 
maximum for a loan was $15,000. The bank’s 
big-city correspondent wasn’t interested in 
a term loan. They specialized in commercial 
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loans that could be paid back in 90 or 120 
days. 

So the local banker sent the businessman 
to see us. We found that he was eligible— 
he had a sound business proposition. The 
result was a $150,000 loan—-our limit—at 6 
percent for 10 years. The local bank took 10 
percent, or $15,000, of the loan. 

As a result, nearly 500 farmers in the area 
served by this new business now save $5 a 
ton in costs they formerly had to pay to get 
their popcorn to market. A new business has 
been established in a community, providing 
employment where it was badly needed. 
Through this loan we helped the entire com- 
munity, another example of service. 

The Small Business Administration also 
has a disaster-loan program—a purely hu- 
manitarian function. We provide financial 
assistance to individuals and to businesses 
that need help because of losses suffered in 
natural catastrophes, such as hurricanes, 
tornadoes, floods, or other disasters. 

So you can see that the Small Business 

Administration is a service agency. All of 
our programs are to provide service to the 
pusiness community. 
- Let us now consider our program to help 
small firms get Government contracts and 
subcontracts. Again I want to cite actual 
examples. 

The Small Business Administration has 
representatives stationed in the principal 
procurement centers of the military depart- 
ment across the country. Here, all individ- 
ual proposed procurements valued at $10,000 
or more (except those classified as confiden- 
tial or higher) are screened jointly by the 
Small Business Administration representa- 
tives and military procurement officers. 

Those found suitable for performance by 
small business, if jointly agreed to by the 
Small Business Administration and the mili- 
tary, are earmarked and reserved exclusively 
for competitive award to small firms. 

Here is an example of the help we gave to 
one small firm. I quote from a letter we 
received from the firm. It says: “You will 
be pleased to know that as a result of the 
excellent cooperation you have given us in 
the past, this company has been award- 
ed * * * United States Navy contract for 
$188,076. Please extend to your entire or- 
ganization our heartfelt thanks.” Another 
example of service. 

Our assistance in helping firms get Gov- 
ernment contracts also extends to subcon- 
tracts let by prime contractors performing 
work for the Government. Here is an exam- 
ple of this type of service. Officials of a 
small firm visited the Small Business Admin- 
istration regional office at Kansas City seek- 
ing work because their tool department was 
operating at only 10 percent of capacity. 
The regional office studied the firm’s capabili- 
ties, recommended it to a large manufactur- 
er, and arranged a meeting between the two. 
The small firm later reported that as a result 
of this assistance it expected to receive suf- 
ficient work to keep its tool shop operating 
at full capacity. 

Another program we havs {is that of pro- 
viding small firms with managerial and tech- 
nical assistance. We publish three series of 
practical, helpful, leaflets called Manage- 
ment, Technical, and Marketers Aids for 
Small Business. These leaflets cover a wide 
range of management and production prob- 
lems, telling how to recognize and deal with 
them. They are available free at all of our 
field offices. They have been in great 
demand. 

Regarding these publications, a manufac- 
turer’s supply company in Indiana said: “The 
Management and Technical Aids are excel- 
lent. The ideas obtained from one aid alone 
enabled our company to make a saving of 
more than $1,000.” 

Regarding these same publications, a trust 
company in New York State said: “We use 
your aids as a part of a business reference 
library for the use of small business con- 
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cerns in this area. The commercial banks 
of the area recently held a 10-week course 
for owners of small firms, and among the 
text and reference material used by each of 
the 100 participants were all of your Aids 
published to date.” 

One of our newest programs is that of 
products assistance. It is designed to meet 
the problem faced by many small business 
concerns, of keeping abreast of product and 
marketing developments. 

This program has a twofold goal: To assist 
in strengthening the independent small firms 
of the Nation, and to help in developing the 
actual and potential capacities of small busi- 
ness—thus increasing the contribution of 
small firms to the national economy and to 
themselves. 

Perhaps the best way to tell about this 
new program is to mention some problems 
that are common to many owners or opera- 
tors of small firms: How to make something; 
how to eliminate a costly process; where to 
find a substitute; where to sell a byproduct 
or waste product; how to determine the mar- 
ket for a product. You will note these are 
all types of services that we offer to small 
businesses. 

The owner of a small business is usually 
occupied with many varied duties in oper- 
ating his plant or business. We therefore 
seek to help small firms find answers to their 
specific problems. We bring to their atten- 
tion the availability of information on new 
or improved products, processes, and inven- 
tive ideas—which may ultimately mean 
greater sales, business expansion, more 
profits, and more jobs. 

It has long been recognized that one of 
the most urgent needs for small businesses is 
to keep up to date on production and mar- 
keting techniques. They need to do this so 
they can diversify their lines and keep pace 
with the changes which occur in our ever- 
expanding economy. We get information of 
this type to pass on to small firms, from 
other Government agencies, large private 
concerns, and from inventors and developers 
of commercial ideas. 

There is a tremendous wealth of this infor- 
mation available on product research, utili- 
zation and development, marketing tech- 
niques, and related subjects. The problem 
in the past has been to channel this infor- 
mation into one spot where business firms 
can obtain it easily and without cost. 

That is why the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is making the information available 
through its field offices. We are now dis- 
tributing a products list circular, which will 
be issued periodically. It lists and gives a 
brief description of the product, invention, 
technique, or commercial idea; along with 
the name and address of the owner. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
Small Business Administration does not en- 
dorse or guarantee success of items or ideas 
listed. The Agency, as a service organiza- 
tion, operates as a clearinghouse. We are 
always willing to help small firms gain access 
to technical and research data, and to aid 
them in applying this type of information 
or knowledge to a particular problem. 

How successful is this program? On a 
national basis, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has already received more than 
2,000 individual requests for products assist- 
ance, and interest in the program is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

These, very briefly, are the basic services 
we have developed to help small business. 
I have tried to show that the Small Business 
Administration is an Agency with a con- 
science. We make every effort to offer serv- 
ices that are needed by small firms to help 
them increase their employment and grow 
and prosper in these changing times. 

We try never to lose sight of the injunc- 
tion President Eisenhower has laid down for 
us, to be humane, considerate and sympa- 
thetic in dealing with the indivdual and his 
problem, 
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Signs of Real Accord Missing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 16, 1955] 


SIGNS oF REAL ACcorp MIsSsING—A LooK BE- 
HIND SURFACE DEVELOPMENTS TELLS SOME 
THE SOVIET HASN’T CHANGED 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There is only a thin veneer of optimism 
in Washington official circles concerning the 
chances for real improvement in the inter- 
national situation. 

Responsible officials in the executive and 
legislative branches do not see any genuine 
signs that spring may be coming soon. Here 
is a sketchy survey of views expressed in 
off-the-record talks: 

The treaty which makes Austria free again 
is only a modest accomplishment which bas- 
ically cannot affect the cold war. The Rus- 
sians held it up until the so-called eastern 
NATO became an accomplished fact. This 
new Soviet gimmick will permit the Rus- 
sians—who are always punctilious about pro- 
tocols and formalities—to transfer their oc- 
cupation forces from Austria to Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia on the borders of newly 
freed Austria. 

Official crystal gazers see an uncertain 
future for Austria. That country, which 
less than 40 years ago was the heart of a 
large and powerful European empire, has 
shrunk to a small state of some 6 million 
people, with one-third centered in the cap- 
ital of Vienna. The little republic’s bound- 
aries adjoin two satellite states, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, and the unsympathetic 
Communist republic of Yugoslavia. 

Austria’s non-Communist neighbors are 
Switzerland and Bavaria, neither of which 
could lift a finger if something happened to 
Austria. And that something could well 
be a Communist movement from within. 
Supported by the cells the Russians are leav- 
ing behind, it would be aimed at establish- 
ing a government like the bordering Soviet 
satellites. 

The guarantees contained in the Big Four 
Treaty apply only to protection from outside 
aggression and do not concern any political 
moves within the newly liberated State. 
There were such occurrences a few years ago 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia after they 
had regained their independence from the 
Nazi empire which we had destroyed. And 
as in the case of those satellites, the Western 
World could do nothing more than protest 
the gobbling up of another free State by the 
Communists. 

These may be unpleasant and pessimistic 
thoughts before the ink of the new treaty 
has dried. But they exist in the minds of 
Washington officialdom. Continued free- 
dom of the Austrians depends entirely on 
the sincerity of the men in the Kremlin. 
And they have done nothing so far by actual 
deeds to lead us to believe the leopard is 
changing its spots. 

The entrance of West Germany into the 
NATO is less important presently than has 
been advertised. Germany will need until 
the end of 1959 to muster a new military 
force which might make the Russians pause. 
That is the earliest date, provided there are 
no new diplomatic developments. 

The free Germans are more concerned with 
union with East Germany than with speed- 
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ing up rearmament. Admittedly the Weg 
by itself, cannot reunite Germany, but Mog. 
cow can perform this feat as easily as jt 
concluded the Austrian Treaty after so many 
years of delay. 

The Russians are definitely courting the 
West German Republic and are worried about 
a genuine consolidation of the Western de. 
fenses with German military forces at the 
disposal of NATO. This, indeed, would cha}. 
lenge Moscow’s aims in Europe. The Soviet 
general staff is reported unwilling to launch 
its forces in an adventure in Europe, except 
as alast resort. As in all dictatorships, there 
is complete coordination between the politi. 
cal and military leaders in Russia. Hence 
Soviet diplomacy is now intent on tempting 
the Germans with the carrot of reuniting the 
two separated portions by some means which 
may be revealed at the forthcoming Big Four 
meeting. 

President Eisenhower reluctantly yielded 
to the demands of our European allies to 
meet with the heads of the other three 
powers, not only to help the British Conser. 
vatives in their election campaign, but also 
to strengthen the position of Chancellor 
Adenauer. The aged German leader, dedi- 
cated to the idea of a European confedera- 
tion, needs help desperately. He achieved 
the sovereignty and NATO pacts but has lost 
ground politically with his own people in 
free Germany. 

According to responsible observers, the 
Germans are far more interested in unity 
than in rearmament. Unless Adenauer can 
hold out prospects for German unity, he 
may be replaced by the Socialists who are 
on record that unity is the prime German 
objective. 

Russia is expected to exploit these natural 
sentiments of the Germans and will lose no 
chance to tell them that the Kremlin alone 
holds the solution to the problem. They 
cannot ask the Bonn government to renege 
on its commitments to the West as the price 
of unity. But they are expected to exploit 
the situation at this summer’s conference, 
This can be done in two ways: (1) A demand 
that all powers involved withdraw their 
forces as is being done in the case of Austria. 
This has been indicated already in the dis- 
armament proposals issued last week by 
Moscow. (2) An easing of the present ten- 
sions by a worldwide settlement which must 
include all claims of the Chinese Commu- 
nists against territory held by the National- 
ists. Our refusal to comply with this later 
demand would be deeply resented, not only 
by the French and British, but also by the 
German people who have no stakes whatever 
in the Far East. 

The idea of a Big Four parley was born 
from the necessity of strengthening the 
present Governments of Britain and Ger- 
many. But it is the Russians who will take 
the ball from now on, 





That Raise for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal of 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955: 

THAT RAISE FOR PosTaL WORKERS 

What one individual or group of indi- 
viduals is qualified to decide exactly thé 
percentage pay increase the Nation's 500,000 
postal workers should receive? 
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president Eisenhower early indicated an 

increase higher than 7.5 percent would be 

reptable. 
cepeequently the House voted an 8.2-per- 
cent and the Senate a 10-percent boost. 
House and Senate conferees compromised 
on an 8.8-percent increase, which now has 

assed the House by an overwhelming 328- 
 -66 yote and seems assured clear sailing 
in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, opponents of the compromise 
point to the implied threat of a veto. 

The President’s concern ts not merely the 
impact of the postal raise itself, but also the 
relationship of postal workers’ pay to that 
of other Federal civilian workers. 

Nevertheless, we do not see how the Presi- 
dent could justify a veto on a percentage- 
fference of 1.8, particularly at a time 


oint di 
cio he is trying to sell, quite properly, a 
$3,500,000,000 foreign-aid program. The 
g.8-percent raise would add $178 million to 
the post-office payroll, about $28 million 
more than a 7.5-percent boost. 

Legislation increasing by 50 percent the 


pay of Congressmen was found acceptable 
pecause it was generally conceded their sal- 
aries were too low. Postal workers have not 
had a pay increase since 1951. We believe 
their salaries are too low. We hope dis- 
agreement over a few percentage points does 
not deny them a justified raise. 





Citizen of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


| 
OF MISSOURI 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, May 15, the Kansas City 
chapter of Unico National held its an- 
nual I Am an American Day dinner. 
/On this fine occasion one of Kansas 
City’s most distinguished citizens was 
| proclaimed “the citizen of the year.”’ Mr. 
Henry J. Massman, Sr., the recipient of 
this award, is one of the country’s ablest 
construction contractors and one of 
| Kansas City’s outstanding civic leaders. 

On receiving the award Mr. Massman 
made the following moving acceptance 
| Speech: 

AccEPTANCE SPEECH OF Mr. Henry J. Mass- 
MAN, Sr., UPON RECEIPT OF CITIZEN OF THE 
| Year Awarp By UNIco NATIONAL OF KANSAS 
| City, May 15, 1955 

|} Iwish I could tell you how deeply grateful 
Tam for this honor. I accept this beautiful 
plaque with humility. I know what this 
honor means, and I hesitate to think that I 
could possibly deserve it. 

| We are told that he who honors another 
| “so does great honor to himself. St. Paul 
iad a special way of making friends. He 
|} Save his life in the service of others, yet 
| Whenever a favor was done for him he was 
hot happy. He saw honor only in serving 


it k St. Paul would have loved to belong 
Valco, that is, if you would let him serve 
1 some humble capacity. Unico, too, be- 
lleves ervice above self. 
T night I honestly think I may say that I 
; ‘ave a new understanding of the worth 
“id value of Unico. One does not have to 
much below its surface to discover 
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we may all be proud to be called Americans, 
the test is in our daily lives. 

A good American is many things. He be- 
lieves in the dignity of the individual, and 
that makes him a Christian. 

He respects the rights of others, and that 
makes him a human being. He believes that 
a living wage means decency and the luxuries 
of life, and that makes him a philosopher. 

He believes that the strength of our coun- 
try is in our young people, and that makes 
him almost godlike. 

But a good American will not demand too 
much of our young people while they are 
young. He is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant, and merciful to- 
ward the foolish. 

All these things, I know, are the aims of 
Unico. Throughout this land you demon- 
strate every day the finest instincts of the 
American ideal. 

As far east as Massachusetts, south to 
Florida, and straight across the country to 
California, the banner of Unico can be seen. 
Your charter is a kind of bill of rights, the 
bright hope of every immigrant to step 
on American shores. Your daily program 
spreads the gospel of the American way of 
life to young and old alike. 

Your spirit of world brotherhood is a lash 
against the forces of hate and tyranny. It 
is hard to keep our values clear today. The 
temptations to be cynical are many. We 
live in difficult times, when prayer and trust 
in God are the occupations of wise and pru- 
dent men. 

With Unico, I join in thanks for the bless- 
ing of life in a free country—for the greatest 
of the eternal gifts, the strength one day to 
achieve lasting peace and good will among 
all men. 





A National Essay Contest Winner From 
New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I include in my 
remarks an essay written by Miss Nancy 
Mann, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., which placed 
second in the national essay contest 
conducted by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. I commend this essay to the 
careful attention of every Member of 
Congress and of the American people 
because it provides food for thought on 
a subject about which I am forced to 
confess, there is far too little under- 
standing. Miss Mann displays breadth 
of human quality that is extraordinary 
and most exceptional for one of her age. 
Would that more of us in our adult years 
could display such understanding of a 
program which has contributed so vitally 
to our Nation’s betterment spiritually 
and economically—a program which has 
inspired in the hearts and minds of the 
many thousands of our physically handi- 
capped fellow citizens new hope and re- 
stored confidence. I am sure all of us 
join in congratulations to Miss Mann 
for her brilliant contribution which so 
vividly portrays that characteristic of 
American youth which assures all of us 
that the future of our Nation is indeed 
in good hands. 

Miss Mann’s essay follows: 
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OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Eight o’clock. Another busy work day is 
beginning all over America. People from 
Maine to California yawn, gulp down a sec- 
ond cup of coffee, and then rush to their Jobs. 
In Detroit, a World War II veteran with two 
artificial legs catches a bus to a General 
Motors factory, where he operates a giant 
die cutting machine. A young typist, on her 
way to an office building in a middle-sized 
town in Texas, walks slowly because she is 
sightless. In New York City a little bald 
man prepares his classroom where he trains 
children suffering from cerebral palsy, an ill- 
ness from which he himself suffers. 

Ten years ago, these individuals might 
have been unemployed. They would have 
been burdens to their families and to the 
public. They would have been objects for 
pity. But now they need no pity; they are 
self-sufficient citizens in their communities. 

What has happened in the last decade to 
allow these people, and many thousands 
more like them, to have a chance to support 
themselves? Many different conditions and 
events in this period of time have brought 
about advancement in the employment of 
the physically handicapped. 

The occurrence of World War II and the 
Korean war was an important factor in this 
progress. War always is a drain on the coun- 
try’s manpower. During the war years, em- 
ployers were required to find ways to meet the 
shortage of laborers; and they realized the 
potential manpower of the handicapped. 
Then, too, with the huge number of battle 
casualties, the public was forced to come 
to grips with the problem of rehabilitating 
the disabled veterans. The Armed Forces 
set up many convalescent centers to train 
these battle-scarred men. The Detroit vet- 
eran with the two artificial legs probably 
was taught the new skill of operating a die 
cutting machine in one of these centers. 

In the last 10 years new medical knowledge 
has provided help not even dreamed of 25 
years ago. Wonder drugs, liver extract, in- 
sulin, and cortisone are a few of the scien- 
tific discoveries that have aided many dis- 
abled persons to become better fit for life 
and work. Improved surgery, better hospital 
facilities, public health preventive measures, 
and new X-ray techniques are some other 
advancements. 

An increased interest in the welfare of the 
handicapped by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments has appeared in recent years. 
Since 1945, Congress has designated a week 
of the year for National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week. October 3-9, 1954, 
was the 10th observance of this week. 
Many persons have been helped under the 
State-Federal program of vocational reha- 
bilitation. During the fiscal year of 1950- 
51 alone, 66,000 persons were rehabilitated at 
a cost of $4 million. All over the country 
agencies are currently carrying on important 
work for the disabled. State governments 
operate many convalescent centers. 

Through efforts of the National Govern- 
ment, surveys, pamphlets and meetings like 
the Exposition and Parade of Progress in 
Washington April 28-30, 1954, the facts have 
been made known to the public. Edu- 
cation has played a very important part in 
the employment of the handicapped; if peo- 
ple realize that their prejudices against the 
handicapped are unfounded, they will em- 
ploy them readily. Employers are learning 
that disabed workers are adaptable, produc- 
tive, careful, regular, reliable, and capable. 

New mechanical devices have enabled the 
handicapped to do more on their own. Aids 
to writing and reading, special power tools, 
and scores of other ingenious gadgets help 
them to do constructive work. The young 
typist from Texas uses a special dictaphone 
for the blind. 

Progress has been made also in the in- 
creased number of schools and rehabilitation 
centers. For instance, in 1944 there were 
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only 13 approved schools for occupational 
therapy. Now, however, there are about 30 
in the country. The Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled in New York City, the 
Kabat-Kaiser Institutes in California, the 
Cleveland Rehabilitatign Center, and the 
Curative Workshop of Louisville are some of 
the many convalescent centers in the coun- 
try. The little bald man trains his pupils in 
such a center in New York City. 

Through the efforts of nonprofit organiza- 
tions like the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, the Goodwill In- 
dustries, the National Tuberculosis, and the 
American Heart Association, much has been 
done toward the advancement of employ- 
ment of the handicapped. The Goodwill In- 
dustries, for example, collect discarded 
things. The Industries train the handi- 
capped to make these things over and then 
sell them. 

The accomplishments of the Government, 
the rehabilitation centers and all other 
agencies are evidenced by this fact: from 
October 1945 to April 1954, public employ- 
ment services report 1,938,000 job placements 
of the disabled. 


In spite of the great strides the physically 
handicapped have taken in the last 10 years, 
much remains to be done. Not all are as 
fortunate as the World War II amputee, the 
blind typist, and the little bald man. There 
are at least 2 million disabled persons in this 
country who have not yet been rehabilitated. 
Trained personnel, more physicians, an im- 
proved hospital program, and a better educa- 
tion of the public are needed. The progress 
the United States has made is little com- 
pared to what must be done throughout the 
world. The International Labor Office of the 
United Nations has realized the great need 
for a worldwide vocational program for the 
disabled. The world must look to the 
future. The rehabilitated people at work 
add to our source of manpower, purchasing 
power, and the general welfare. 

Five o’clock. The workday is over. In 
Detroit the veteran punches the time clock 
in the General Motors factory and waves 
goodbye to a fellow worker. The young 
typist in Texas clears off her desk and combs 
her hair before leaving. In New York City, 
the little bald man, thinking about the roast 
he will have for dinner, quickens his pace. 
Handicapped employees all over America are 
on their way home from their jobs. Handi- 
capped? No. Because of the progress in the 
last decade, these people have overcome their 
handicaps. 





Michigan Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to draw to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the entire 
Nation an important civic celebration 
now in progress this week in my home 
State of Michigan. 

As proclaimed in a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Michigan Legislature, Michi- 
gan Week is designed to focus the atten- 
tion of Michigan citizens on past 
achievements and to instill a greater 
civic pride in our State and its people. 

Michigan is proud of its achievements 
both in war and peace as America’s in- 
dustrial center. But Michigan Week 
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affords an opportunity to outline some 
of our other activities equally important 
in providing a richer, fuller life for our 
people and the Nation as a whole. 

The Nation’s first regularly scheduled 
air service was started in 1926 between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids by the Stout 
Air Services. 

In addition to automobiles Michigan 
ranks first in boatbuilding, auto trailers, 
gray iron, cutting tools, woodworking 
machinery, breakfast foods, and refrig- 
erators. Eighty-one percent of all types 
of industry are found in Michigan. 

The town of Colon is the “magic cap- 
ital of the world,” and Kalamazoo is 
known for its large paper mills. Mid- 
land and Wyandotte are leaders in the 
production of chemicals and at Fremont 
is located the Gerber Food Products Co., 
the Nation’s largest maker of baby foods. 

The only wooden shoe factory in the 
United States is located at Holland, 
Mich., which is also famous as a center 
of furnace production. Grayling houses 
the world’s largest producer of quality 
archery equipment, and the largest 
packer of live bait is located in Port 
Huron. 

Michigan ranks 10th or higher in the 
production of the Nation’s 20 leading 
crops. 

Michigan ranks first in the production 
of tart cherries, navy beans, cantaloups, 
celery, cucumber pickles, strawberries, 
and gladiolus for bulbs. 

Michigan farmers have won the Inter- 
national Wheat King title in 2 of the last 
4 years. 

Cash sales of Michigan farmers topped 
$700 million in recent years, making 
agriculture one of the State’s leading 
activities. 


Michigan is proud of its record in edu- 
cation. Michigan State University at 
East Lansing is now celebrating its cen- 
tennial year. MSU was the first land- 
grant college established under an act 
of Congress. 


Michigan was the first State in the 
Union to provide for public libraries in 
its constitution. Michigan State Nor- 
mal College in Ypsilanti was the first 
teachers’ training school west of the 
Alleghenies. It was set up in 1849. 


This enumeration is far from complete 
but it gives you a number of reasons why 
we in Michigan find satisfaction in 
marking Michigan Week. 


But we are not living in the past. We 
look forward to the future with confi- 
dence. Our goal is to provide an ever- 
increasing abundance for more and more 
people so that our State may go forward 
with the Nation. 


Following is the concurrent resolution 
of the Michigan Legislature proclaiming 
Michigan Week: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION URGING THE PEOPLE 
OF MICHIGAN TO TAKE ParRT IN THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF MICHIGAN WEEK FROM May 15 To 
May 21, 1955, PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ON APRIL 28, 1955 


Whereas Michigan Week is a period set 
aside annually for citizens of this State to 
turn their attention to the social and eco- 
nomic resources of their State and examine 
thoughtfully the things that make it a good 
place in which to live and work; and 

Whereas Michigan is abundant in the 
things which develop a great pride and loyal- 
ty in our State; and 
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Whereas Michigan workers have put Mich 
igan at the top in skills and productiyii, 
and Michigan has 365 of the 451 differs.’ 
kinds of manufacturing in the Uniteg Stare 
and the diversity of Michigan’s manufac 
turing makes the State a leader in the ~ 
duction of gray-iron, cutting tools, jj _ 
a » jigs anq 

xtures, products of machine Shops oper 
ating on a job or order basis, Plating and 
polishing, automobile trailers, woodwork 
ing machinery, paper coating and glazing 
sporting and athletic goods, cereal prepara. 
tions, and salt; and j 

Whereas many of Michigan's cities are 
nationally and internationally known be 
cause of the products they make: Detroit 
Pontiac, Flint, and Lansing—autos and 
parts; Battle Creek—cereals; Holland—fy. 
naces; Grand Rapids— furniture; Kalama. 
zoo—paper products and drugs; Midland and 
Wyandotte—chemicals; and 

Whereas Michigan has in its Upper Penip. 
sula one of the world’s greatest iron ore pros 
ducing regions and leads the Nation in the 
production of calcilum-magnesium chlorides 
gypsum and salt, ranks high in the produc. 
tion of numerous other important minerals 
and has the world’s largest supply of fresh 
water for industry; and 

Whereas Michigan’s farmers have made 
our State the most self-sufficient food pro- 
ducer in the Nation, placing Michigan in the 
top 15 States in production of the 46 of 
the country’s 50 major crops, giving Mich- 
igan an amazing diversification of quality 
agricultural products and an annual farm 
income of three-quarters of a billion dol 
lars; and 

Whereas Michigan produces the greatest 
amount of lumber of any major industrial 
State and consequently boasts of such great 
wood-dependent industries as the paper and 
the furniture industries; and 

Whereas Michigan, bordered by 4 of the 5 
Great Lakes, has the country’s longest shore- 
line, contains more than 11,000 inland lakes, 
and more than 36,000 miles of streams, en- 
joys forests of unspoiled beauty, possesses 
an unparalleled number of State parks and 
excellent resort facilities, and offers visitors 
from other States and countries an ideal 
place for recreation and vacations; and 

Whereas Michigan is the only State in the 
East North Central census district predicted 
by the United States Census Bureau to have 
a greater share of the country’s population 
in 1960 and 1965 than today; and 

Whereas Michigan residents are blessed 
with unusual opportunities to enjoy a vig- 
orous cultural, intellectual, and religious life, 
with thousands of fine churches, schools, col- 
leges, and libraries located within the State; 
and 

Whereas Michigan possesses a long and il- 
lustrious history which began only 14 yeals 
after the landing of the Pilgrims; a hiswry 
during which both war and peace Michigan’ 
agricultural and industrial might and the 
industriousness and ingenuity of its people 
have stood in the ready service of our coun- 
try; a history marked by a strong tradition 
of courage, freedom of spirit, and firm en 
deavor displayed by Michigan people; and 

Whereas Michigan’s residents should know 
and appreciate their State’s unlimited a 
vantages and opportunities in industry, D& 
tural resources, agriculture, recreation, and 
culture, and their State’s fine historical back 
ground: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of represent 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge all people 
of Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week, May 15 to May 2!, 1909, 
a period in which residents of our State nd 
become better acquainted with the boune 
less opportunities present in Michiga?, as 
well as all sides of Michigan's past #d 
present greatness which may help Pring 
about a deeper pride in our State's many 
accomplishments and an increased feel" 
of unity among its peoples. 
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A Death Sentence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oo 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


\r. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, independ- 
; business in the United States is 
ively concerned by the importations 
foreign commodities that are already 
ng dumped on this country and the 
reases that may well take place under 
» proposed lowering of tariff rates. 
rhe following article by a well-known 
cial of one of the largest independent 
iness organizations focuses attention 
the dangerous situation that is de- 
oping to the AMerican economy: 
om the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 9, 
1955) 
ver TARIFF WALLS THREATEN UNITED STATES 
Livinc STANDARDS 
/ Ed Wimmer, vice president, National 
deration of Independent Business, Inc.) 
‘he death sentence of thousands of busi- 
ses, and a possible loss of countless jobs, 
written into the new tariff legislation if 
President exercises the powers granted 
1 by Congress. He will be able to cut all 
ifs 50 percent of the value of imported 
ds, and reduce the rates another 15 per- 
tin the next 3 years. 
uch powers should not have been granted 
view of the present situation in interna- 
1al politics, in that trade concessions have 
ne a weapon to be used against com- 
sm, but which can be too easily turned 
inst us. 
ast year our markets were hit with 900,- 
imported bicycles at prices $6 below 
erican cost of production. Chemical im- 
ts were up 500 percent over 1948. Ger- 
n shovels were laid down at $6 a dozen 
ow domestic price. 
ottery imports Jumped 138 percent since 
8, leaving the industry in a state of par- 
sis. Three prominent companies over 50 
ts old, liquidated last year, a spokesman 
ing: “Our industry is being sacrificed on 
altar of appeasement.” 
ss imports are running away with our 
et—American production down 60 per- 
Japanese wages 28 cents an hour in 
ssindustry. American wage $1.72 an hour. 
ork imports from Europe in 1954 was 
ial to 5,500,000 hogs; 19 million pounds 
nm Communist Poland. Beef imports 
hed new records. Oil importers are be- 
ig millionaires at expense of United 
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tes c al and oil industries. 
rozen ground fish fillets up from 9 percent 
lomestic market to 81 percent in 10 years. 


‘ssman Jor Bates asked for tariff in- 
fs in 1952; was refused and imports 
aped another 136 million pounds in 1953. 
rptical instruments from foreign manu- 
‘urers up from 1 percent in 1947 to 44 
| nt of domestic market in 1954. Textile 
‘ustry in New England States down from 
000 workers in 1919 to 172,000 in 1954. 
teases in United States population those 
rs 45 million, 
killed watchmakers in United States 
vn from 10,000 to 4,000 since 1948. Last 
t 86 percent of chinaware sold in United 
es was “foreign made.” In 1949 Ameri- 
 ishermen supplied 91 percent of canned 
but in 5 years dropped to 55 percent of 
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= Diego, Calif., fourth largest tuna port, 


$10 million in production. Boats tied 
a permits down from 110 to 67. 
mmss€ tuna sales to United States up from 
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3 to 98 million pounds. Coastal fishermen 
on all coasts facing disaster. These are only 
a few of hundreds of equally startling 
examples. 

Consider, for instance, that on January 1, 
American shipyards had on order a total of 
only 14 vessels of the 1,000 gross tons or over, 
which was 1.7 percent of the total vessel ton- 
nage on order for nations of the free world. 

United States companies and their affili- 
ates, on the other hand, were having built in 
foreign shipyards a total of 57 vessels, all 
or most of which would carry a foreign flag 
and be operated by a foreign crew. In 1954 
only 29 percent of our foreign trade was 
carried in our own ships. 

American interests have ordered $1,800,- 
000,000 worth of ships from foreign builders 
at a savings of $600 million, but how about 
the loss of jobs, taxes, etc., to the United 
States? American shipyards have dropped to 
12th place, and their future becomes more 
bleak every day. The Maritime Administra- 
tion reported 7,550 fewer merchant seamen 
on jobs than a year ago, and 1 union reports 
less than a third of its members at sea. 

Despite this America-last tendency in for- 
eign trade (and other relations) the tariff 
walls against United States products are 
higher than our own in many cases. For 
example, United States tariff rates on cotton 
goods 10 to 25 percent; Pakistan rate is 60 
percent; India, 100; South America, 60 to 300. 
Wage rates in American factories, $1.78 per 
hour. Belgium, 48; France, 46; Germany, 44; 
Italy, 37; Japan, 19; United Kingdom, aver- 
age factory wage 47 cents per hour. There 
is no possibility that United States can 
buy enough goods to up living standards of 
Europe and Asia to any appreciable degree. 

In 2 years, American-financed factories in 
Europe and Asia could wreck any United 
States market. Foreign nations must raise 
their own living standards, Just as we raised 
ours. 

Your Government spent $50 billion across 
the water since World War II. We bought 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods, making 
Venezuela, West Germany, and other spots 
more prosperous than ourselves. We spent 
billions in private relief and private invest- 
ments. We built airports, factories, schools, 
libraries, and supplied the know-how that 
is shoving us out of foreign markets, and 
then we allow tax concessions on American 
earnings if invested in foreign industry. 

With all this and more, we did not bring 
foreign wages near our own, and we never 
will help in this direction by knocking out 
our own workers and our own businesses 
with low-wage products from abroad. 

Before free trade is possible there must 
be a more common currency, reasonably 
close wage levels, and no restrictions on raw 
materials caused by friction between nations. 
Our public and private debt is $879 billion. 
Our tax bite is about 32 cents on the dollar. 
Taxes took 49 percent of profits in 1954. All 
goods and services produced between 1947 
and 1954 increased by 50 percent, but total 
profits before taxes increased only 17 percent. 
Can we afford new floods of cheap foreign 
goods? 

Samuel Waugh, Assistant Secretary of 
State, warned: “The United States cannot 
maintain friendship and alliances if we use 
our great financial power to dump surplus 
products on the world market and thus dis- 
rupt world prices and economics of friendly 
countries.” 

Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, as- 
serted, that “cut-rate sale of farm surpluses 
to foreign nations would demoralize world 
markets and means the loss of export busi- 
ness through legitimate channels.” Yet it is 
all right for the foreign nations to demoralize 
our markets. 

Tariff walls are no more than needed pro- 
tection against unstabilizing competition 
from other countries. Therefore, foreign 
trade should mean fair trade, whether it is 
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going or coming. Congressman H. R. Gross, 
Iowa, asked the question, “Where will Amer- 
ica get its relief when our standard of living 
goes down to the level of the rest of the 
world?” 





Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower spoke the other day of 
an easing of international tensions, it 
was, of course, good news to everyone to 
have the President’s encouraging analy- 
Sis of the situation. 

But there is nothing in the President’s 
words to lead anyone to think that the 
danger of war is now over. While there 
is room for optimism, there is no room 
for complacency. 

Responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment—in the military services, in the 
intelligence agencies, in the State De- 
partment, and in the various mobiliza- 
tion bureaus—are proceeding on the as- 
sumption that war is an ever-present 
danger. It is their job to act according- 
ly, and to base their decisions on policies 
which will assure maximum safety for 
our country under any circumstances. 

This sense of preparedness, however, 
does not seem to carry over into the field 
of civilian defense. We are not pre- 
pared. We seem to have a phobia about 
civilian defense—a reluctance even to 
think about it. 

Somehow this attitude reminds me of 
some folks we know who refuse to con- 
sider the purchase of insurance. They 
feel that if they buy life insurance, this 
will in some way cause their death—that 
the purchase of fire insurance will likely 
lead to a fire, and so on. Do you not 
know some people who seem to feel the 
same way about writing a will? 

But I think most of us recognize that 
sensible preparation is still the best 
policy—that the Boy Scout slogan “Be 
prepared” is about as good as any we 
can devise as individuals or as a Nation, 

But in the realm of civilian defense, 
our slogan seems to be “Be unprepared 
and maybe the danger will go away.” 

In our own West Virginia, we have 
learned through experience the value of 
disaster training. The coal companies 
and the Mine Workers Union have co- 
operated over the years on mine safety 
and mine disaster training which have 
been of invaluable help to the local com- 
munities not only in case of mine dis- 
asters but of any type of local emer- 
gency. It has meant saving hundreds of 
lives. 

The Red Cross has also done magnifi- 
cent work over the years in rescue and 
first-aid training. 

The national civilian defense program, 
instead of concentrating on the develop- 
ment and expansion of this kind of work, 
however—training work which would 
help to prepare a community for any 
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kind of emergency—seems to have been 
more concerned about developing some 
magic formula. First it was mass air- 
raid shelters; then it was mass evacua- 
tion of cities. Neither scheme seems to 
be practical. 

In case of danger from attack, most 
of us would have to know how to assure 
our own survival. Our communities 
would have to know how to keep on func- 
tioning. ; 

This kind of training has a big plus 
in its favor. It is this: No matter what 
happens internationally—whether there 
is war or enduring peace—it is informa- 
tion and skill which is always helpful to 
the local community—training for peace 
as well as for war. In other words, it is 
training for a better community no mat- 
ter what happens. . 





World Trade and Monroe County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
League of Women Voters of Monroe 
County, N. Y., has recently conducted 
a survey of the impact of foreign trade 
on that county, which includes the city 
of Rochester. Its survey covered a ma- 
jor portion of the locality’s large indus- 
tries, and constituted a significant and 
profitable undertaking at the grassroots 
to study the ramifications of this im- 
portant problem. 

Meanwhile, the Library of Congress, 
with the cooperation of the Industrial 
Management Council and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Rochester has, at my 
request, conducted a broad survey on 
this problem within the city of Roches- 
ter. I anticipate that its findings and 
conclusions will be available at an early 
date. Together, these studies should 
throw valuable light on the city’s stake 
in foreign trade. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp an article from 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of May 15 summarizing the league's 
findings: 

WorR.Lp TRADE EXxPANSIon, TARIFF SLASHES 
FAVORED 


Among Rochester and Monroe County in- 
dustrialists expansion of world trade is 
viewed with favor. 

They go along, too, with lower tariffs, ac- 
cording to a survey announced by the League 
of Women Voters of Monroe County. 

The survey polled 165 Rochester industries 
to test the industrial community’s feelings 
on world trade. Analyzing questionnaires 
returned by 165 out of 188 industries, the 
league survey disclosed: 

Exporting activities are carried on by 70 
industries here, 78 use imported material to 
produce their goods. 

Of 51 companies reporting, they compete 
with goods from overseas, only 18 reported 
feeling adverse effects from the competition. 

On trade and tariffs, 97 were in favor of 
expanding world trade; 63 had no comment 
because they said they were not well enough 
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informed; and 5 favored reducing United 
States trade with other nations. Twenty- 
four companies came out for raised tariffs 
against 58 for lowering them; 4 want tariffs 
retained at present levels; and 78 had no 
comment. 


MANY FAVOR TRADE BILL 


The league committee, headed by Mrs. 
Richard Alden, noted that Rochester’s in- 
dustries generally favor the reciprocal trade 
bill recently passed by Congress, which ex- 
tends the President's tariff-cutting powers 
until June 30, 1958. Part of President Eisen- 
hower’s program, the legislation permits cuts 
without prior approval of Congress in return 
for trade concessions from other nations. 

According to the Rochester survey, exports 
are important in most local industries. They 
affect about 90 percent of the labor supply 
in the metals, machinery, and heavy equip- 
ment field. Eastman Kodak Co., which be- 
cause of its large number of employees, oc- 
cupied a separate classification in the survey, 
reported about 10 percent of labor force was 
occupied in export trade. 

While the survey was unable to obtain dol- 
lar values of either production or exports 
from the industries, the league noted that 
one Official said ‘‘a sudden and complete loss 
of foreign markets would mean either no jobs 
for 3,000 or a shutdown of the entire local 
plant for 6 weeks of a year.” The company, 
continued the survey report, “is not, and 
should not be, considered typically an ex- 
porting business. 

“At least 13 Rochester companies,” the 
survey added, “find the export end of their 
business so important that they employ 
full-time export managers. Several of these 
same companies, as well as others with 
smaller amounts of exports, indicated that 
they found themselves limited in the amount 
they could export by lack of dollars in the 
countries which wished to buy their 
products.” 

In every category of industry there were 
imports needed for manufacture of the fin- 
ished product. “These imports were often 
in very small amounts, but wherever any of 
them were essential, or fairly so, to some 
product, the importance to the overall econ- 
omy should not be underestimated,” the 
report said. 

“One major (unidentified) company, em- 
ploying 8.8 percent of the labor force in its 
category in work demanding a high degree of 
skill and paying proportionately well, is try- 
ing to eliminate the necessity for any imports 
whatsoever. 


“FEAR SUPPLY STOPPAGE 


“The officers of this company feel that in 
the event of war or calamity they should be 
able to manufacture their products, many of 
which would be essential to national security, 
from materials available within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States of America. 
The exports of this company have steadily 
decreased in volume during the past decade. 
They are in competition abroad with similar 
products made in Germany and Japan. 

“Whether this decrease in exports has any 
bearing on their admitted and public protec- 
tionist policy is hard to say. The company 
Officials seem honestly concerned lest loss of 
skills necessary to their type of manufacture 
should endanger the country.” 

Turning to import competition, the survey 
discovered many Rochester industries con- 
sider competition a “stimulant.” Only one 
company thought competition from other 
nations could be curbed by tariff policies. 

“However,” declared the survey, “there 
Was concern expressed many times about the 
competition between United States labor 
and cheap foreign labor. No reply indicated 
direct contact with any labor group ad- 
versely affected by such competition, but 
many felt such groups must exist if all they 
had heard was true.” 
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Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, y 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, an eX. 
cellent and stirring address on the sy). 
ject of the free enterprise system of 
business, delivered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], on May 1) 
1955, before the Baltimore Junior Ass. 
ciation of Commerce, prompts me to ask 
unanimous consent that it be reprinte 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addrey 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: 
ADDRESS OF HON. Barry M. Gotpwater, Unrrp 

STATES SENATOR FROM ARIZONA, BEFORE THE 

BALTIMORE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF Com 

MERCE, BALTIMORE, MD., May 12, 1955, 


Your invitation to address the Baltimor 
Junior Association of Commerce this eye. 
ning honors me deeply, for in doing so I am 
once again able to come to this State which 
figured so prominently in the establishment 
of the freedoms of our Republic. 

While it is an impossibility ever to convey 
to you, to whom the State of Maryland js 
home, the immensity of the debt that we of 
the other States feel toward the valiant and 
successful efforts of your forefathers in the 
cause of liberty, the theme of my remarks 
tonight is such that they can be most appro 
priately delivered in this citadel of man’s 
freedom. 

I am honored, also, to have the opportu. 
nity to pay tribute, publicly and before their 
friends and neighbors, to your two outstand- 
ing Senators, JOHN BUTLER and GLENN BEALL 
Last year, it was my pleasure to have worked 
with Senator BUTLER during his successful 
efforts to establish legislation which would 
give labor unions the mechanism with which 
to rid themselves of communist domination, 
and I have long admired, as well, his tireless 
efforts on behalf of his State of Maryland. 

The fact that Senator Bratt and I both 
belong to the same college fraternity—we ar 
Sigma Chis—establishes an immediate bond, 
but my observation of his sincere work on 
the Banking and Currency Committee has 
nurtured the added element of respect fora 
job well done. 

As I have already indicated, my remarks 
tonight will be directed towards an impor 
tant aspect of our basic freedom: the {ret 
dom of enterprise—our economic system. 
My choice of that subject has been prompted 
by several years of concern over the attitude 
of the American businessman toward that 
system which has made this Nation prospél, 
and which has provided our citizens with 
the highest standards of living ever knowl 
by any people. 

In fact, it was primarily because of this 
concern that I ventured on to the rough se 
of politics; and the more I travel that 8 
the more I am convinced that the bland and 
careless acceptance of this system 4s somes 
thing that will go on and on, without due 
diligence on the part of the business come 
munity, is the one thing that might wii 
mately destroy it. 

It has been said that eternal vigilance 
the price of freedom. That not only ng 
to our everyday freedoms, but also to t 
freedom under which our business syst? 
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erates. This is not to say that either one 
ment or one or two groups can maintain 
“a vigilance in the protection of these eco- 


mic freedoms, rather it means that you 
_ i pusinessmen gathered here in Balti- 


oung 


sore tonight, and the millions like you 
e108 this land, must be constantly stand- 
ig guard lest the soldiers of socialism over- 
ome our fortress. 

‘you might well ask at this point just why 
ne Senator is SO disturbed this fair evening. 


the economy running at its highest 
ste in history? Are not the ranks of the 
mploved extremely small? Is not the 
‘income and the gross national pro- 
Why, then, 


; not 


nempl 
ationa: In 
wotion at a new all-time high? 


ucvwlon 


could the Senator be disturbed to the point 
f bera 
ward 


+ 
tua 


ting you concerning your attitude 
the syster: which has produced this 
ion? 

that question exists, I can answer it by 
ling you that I am concerned because we, 
;a people, always seem to be relaxed in our 
gilance when the going is the easiest. It 
“easy now to feel safe, to be complacent, 
nt Lassure you that those forces who would 
place this free system of ours with the 
stem of socialism are not relaxed or com- 
Theirs is a constant and persistent 





lacent. 


fort to lull the business minds into the 
septance of Government domination and 
culation of our method of doing business. 
Perhaps you have already so much accepted 


1e extent to which Government has crept 
ito your daily business lives that you now 
el that nothing can be done about it. Per- 
ans vou have forgotten the regulations, the 
jicts, the forms, and the reports of Govern- 
ent that now affect your daily business 
tivities. If you have, then I suggest that 
uu have been slightly brain-washed either 
y complacency or, worse yet, by an idea 
iat we can be half socialistic and half free 
nterprise. 
Still, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
du businessmen, living in this State which 
part of the bedrock of freedom, actually 
el that way. I know that businessmen 
‘om across the length and breadth of this 
nd share your concern—and mine—and for 
iat reason I feel that you and I should take 
ie time to discuss our freedom of business 
night, and to discuss, also, the alternative 
) it. 
Of course, businessmen across this Na- 
on share your concern. As we in the Sen- 
sit, day after day, through committee 
earings, we listen to this concern and to 
l@ anxious queries of these brothers of 
urs from elsewhere in America. Listen- 
ig to a series of witnesses appearing be- 
re the Labor Committee last week testi- 
ing as to their concern over various changes 
roposed in a law, I couldn’t help but note 
l@ oneness with which they spoke. 
as the crisp and clean accent of the New 
nglander; the slow and broad accent of our 
iends from the South; and, then, from 
‘Toss the mountains and the plains, came 
1@ voices of westerners, They all spoke of 
he concern: What would these proposed 
langes do to them and to the daily con- 
uct of their businesses? 
The law on which they were testifying 
‘© one of the many that, while originally 
‘tended to serve a good and laudable pur- 
se, offers subtle inroads to the very vitals 
‘Our system. Almost inevitably, laws that 
ave been enacted with lofty purposes, di- 
cted at correcting known evils of the mo- 
ent, have to be changed time and again 
' order to justify their continuation, and, 
shay doing, in so trying to make correc- 
ons to corrections that are no longer needed, 
" laws become confusing and their effects 
the business of this country become 
Narply evident 
me witnees that appeared expressed this 
: oo and concern so well that I want 
ine he a what he said. Mind you, this 
usinessman of this country, speaking 


f 
ve & committee of the United States 
Nate. He Said; 


There: 
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“However, where do I stand under this act? 
Where do these contractors stand under 
it? I asked my lawyer. He doesn’t know. 
I could conceivably be the employer of the 
contractors and their employees. If I am, 
I’d at least like to get their names, because 
I'd like to know who’s working for me, 
But, I may not need their names either, 
because maybe I am an employee of the 
paper mill. But, in that case, I’a@ like to 
know which mill, because I want to know 
where to look for my check. If it weren’t 
so serious, it might be amusing to be an em- 
ployee, who is also an employer of indi- 
viduals who would be my employees.” 

That, remember, was an individual Ameri- 
can businessman, who came to the Congress 
because he didn’t know where he stood under 
the law, and because his lawyer was unable 
to tell him. It was-never intended, under 
our system of government, that government 
should so inject itself into the daily lives of 
its business and professional people that 
such confusion and question would arise. It 
was never intended that government should 
inject itself into our business structure at 
all, except as outlined by the Constitution. 

Yet, it has, and this example is only one 
of hundreds that I could recite. You, as 
business and professional men, know that 
Washington must enter into many of your 
economic decisions. You know that a safari 
to Washington is not an unknown activity, 
either by you personally, or by a lawyer rep- 
resenting you. We in the Congress know 
that a great amount of your time is spent 
trying to solve the puzzles that are bound 
to occur when the Federal Government over- 
steps its bounds, regardless of the purpose, 
and gets into the daily lives of the States and 
their business activities. 

This is only a sample of the dependence 
the business of this country would have on 
the Federal Government if our free enter- 
prise system were to be replaced by that 
system we know as socialism. 

You may ask why worry about it. You 
may say that it can’t happen here; that 
things are better than ever; that we will 
take care of socialism when the time comes. 
But let me tell you, the time has come; for 
there will never be a time when it isn’t im- 
perative that we defend and extoll this eco- 
nomic system of ours. 

I suggest to you that Fabianism, which 
later became socialism, took a long time to 
take over in England; but when it did, it all 
but wrecked that once great force in the 
world’s markets. It took from the 1870’s to 
the 1940’s, and all the time English business- 
men said there was nothing to fear from 
those crackpots. What they didn’t realize, 
of course, was that those crackpots were 
dedicated to one cause, that of replacing 
England's free system of business with social- 
ism, and, being dedicated to that, they never 
let up in their efforts. 

Why must it be that people who have, as 
we have, the greatest personal freedoms in 
the world, and the most productive free 
business system in all history, are so bland 
in our acceptance of these precious posses- 
sions? 


These highly prosperous times in which we 
live today have come about because of our 
economic freedom, and it was the loosening 
of the shackles which bound this freedom 
that stimulated investment and confidence 
in our business structure. “What shackles?” 
you might ask. I would answer: the shackles 
of wage and price controls, and the overbur- 
dening load of taxation which was lightened 
somewhat a year ago, but which still needs 
more of its bulk pared off. These are but 
two of the shackles. There are others which, 
though less tangible, are in their own right, 
productive of profound effects on the econ- 
omy. 

One of the important things that has hap- 
pened in the years since Korea is that Amer- 
ican capital has been put to work, and 
American labor has responded with in- 
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creased output, to the end that we are 
growing economically at a proper and safe 
rate today. Another—and, to my mind, this 
is equally as important—has been the reali- 
zation that we are not dependent on a benef- . 
icent government which, by taxing away 
our potential future, has been trying to sug- 
gest that it, and only it, is the source of 
our economic muscles. We must never lose 
sight of this proven fact: the normal and 
free operation of our enterprise system has 
produced and will produce an increasingly 
higher standard of living for all of our 
people. 

Now, let us compare the nebulous sugges- 
tions of those who would replace our busi- 
ness system with one that they suggest might 
be new, but which, to me, has all the old 
earmarks of socialism, with that proven fact 
which I have just mentioned. Mind you, 
Iam called a reactionary for wanting to cling 
to our proven methods of government and 
business; but let’s see who the real reaction- 
aries are in this country of ours today. 

I hold that they are those who profess to 
be liberals. They are the ones who want to 
go back to the days of bureaucratic govern- 
ment and a big central government with full 
control over our lives. *These are the reac- 
tionaries. They want to return to what was 
discarded when your glorious pioneering 
grandfathers came to these shores seeking 
relief from the tyranny of big government. 

No, I am not a reactionary; but I am a 
conservative, because I recognize that, after 
over 5,000 years of man’s efforts to govern 
himself and to run his business, there have 
developed some fundamental truths. These 
are that the dignity of man and his freedom, 
which comes from God, are the ultimate 
ideals of any government, and that this dig- 
nity and freedom can best be expressed in 
the economy of the country when that econ- 
omy runs as free from Government edict and 
regulations as it can. Being of that mind, 
therefore, all of us who would prefer progress 
under our proven system are conservatives; 
and I reiterate that the true reactionaries are 
the eggheads and the socialists who want to 
go back to the dark ages. 

Remember that these people who advocate 
Government intervention in our business 
either wittingly or unwittingly go along with 
a large bureaucracy, because it is not possible 
to inject Federal monies into our business 
life without corresponding Federal regulation 
and control. In fact, it is not improper to 
emphasize here that whenever the Federal 
Government gives money to people in the 
form of subsidies, it is only giving back to 
them, at a greatly reduced proportion, 
money which it took from them in the first 
place in the form of taxes; and with that 
same money goes the inevitable regulation 
and control by the Government. 

Now who are these people who advocate a 
radical change in our economic system, and 
what, specifically, do they suggest as a sub- 
stitute? We can best identify them as those 
who have gathered together under the ban- 
ner of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the ADA, although I will be the first to admit 
that there are others of their kind to be 
found in each of the two major political 
parties, and among a few of the national 
leaders of organized labor. 

Business Week, in 1952, said of this clique: 
“ADA is too well organized to be called merely 
@ group, too loose to be called a real organ- 
ization. It is not a political party, but has 
backed men in political elections, It is left- 
wing but anti-Communist.” 

Now, ignoring their political manifestos, 
directed toward the social or the interna- 
tional scenes, I want to call your attention 
to that phase of their philosophy which ap- 
Plies directly to your business—to our eco- 
nomic system. One of the leaders of the 
movement, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., said in 
the ADA World, in 1948: “When ADA came 
upon the scene a year ago, it struck the 
American liberals with the impact of a new 
idea. The idea was simply this: That a 
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liberal movement should properly devote it- 
self to the maintenance of individual liber- 
ties and to the democratic control of eco- 
nomic life.” 

To further develop the philosophy con- 
tained in this suggestion of the “democratic 
control of economic life,” let’s turn to a 
statement in this organization’s program as 
adopted by its second annual convention in 
April of 1949, and I quote: “Government 
action is also required to eliminate bottle- 
necks of increased production. Government 
subsidies and financing and, if necessary, 
Government plants must be used to provide 
more steel, more power, and other vital 
necessary raw materials.” 

In short, what is proposed by the ADA is 
socialism, on the one hand, with the pious 
suggestion, at the same time, that they have 


some as yet undisclosed formula whereby’ 


this socialism can “devote itself to the main- 
tenance of individual liberties.” 


The failure of socialism has been not only 
in the fields of economy but, by the very 
nature of its requirement of Government 
controls, it has also denied to the individual 
the freedom that our system guarantees as 
the dominant feature of both our Govern- 
ment and our economic life. 

Certainly these facts are not news, as any 
student of history well knows. We have all 
read of the controls imposed by the nations 
of history on their economies and the re- 
sultant collapse of those governments. 
Babylon, Egypt, and the Roman Empire, of 
the days long gone, are glaring examples of 
the dangers involved in following the siren 
call of the Socialist, who promises every- 
thing to everybody. Modern England, who, 
thank God, saw her mistake in time, is 
graphic proof, at close hand, of the catas- 
trophic impact of socialism on the economy 
of a country. 

Despite these urgent pleas of mine, how- 
ever, you may still be inclined to say to- 
night, as we gather here in this festive mood: 
“It can’t happen here.” If I were sure of 
that, and if I were not certain that great 
inroads have already been made into the 
thinking of not only our business fraternity 
but, more importantly, into that of our chil- 
dren, I would not be addressing you on 
this subject, nor would I be so personally 
alarmed. 

I have seen enough, though, of the de- 
pendence of businessmen on the bureaus 
in Washington, and I have read the writings 
of too many businessmen who would accept 
part or all of these doctrines, not to be 
concerned. 


Recently, I read a report of Opinion Re- 
search of Princeton, N. J., which gives me the 
greatest reason to pause and ponder. It is 
a report that I want to pass on to you at 
this time. Opinion Research Corp. con- 
ducted a poll of high school seniors in 86 
communities throughout the country. When 
asked the question, “Is the theory, from 
each according to his ability to each ac- 
cording to need a valid basis for an eco- 
nomic system?” 55 percent replied, “Yes.” 
Thus, over half of the high school seniors, 
the citizens of tomorrow, accepted the very 
theory that is the basis of Marxism. 

Sixty-one percent said the profit motive 
is unnecessary to the survival of our system. 
Sixty percent said that the owners get too 
much of the profits. Eighty-two percent of 
the pupils said we do not have competition 
in business. Seventy-six percent believe that 
owners get most of the gains from machinery. 
Sixty percent said that a worker should not 
produce all he can. 

This, gentlemen, will give you some indi- 
cation of what we are up against, of how 
fertile the soil is for the Reuther-Keyser- 
ling propaganda, 

How, then, shall we counterattack? Let’s 
steal a page from the enemy’s book. Let’s 
live our convictions in everyday life. The 
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enemies of freedom seize every opportunity 
to discredit our system. Let us seize every 
opportunity to lambast theirs. Indeed, not 
only to lambast theirs, but—and this is more 
important—to extol ours. It is far better 
to be for something than merely to be against 
something without offering a positive alter- 
native; and by ardently advocating our own 
proven and successful system, we can drown 
out the lilting song of the sirens of social- 
ism who would wreck our good ship on the 
dark rocks of their philosophy. 

We must tell our employees and the pub- 
lic how our system operates—how they fit 
into the scheme, and how they benefit when 
capital benefits—how investment is the life- 
blood of the system, and how investment 
creates purchasing power. 

We must insist upon private capital de- 
veloping the resources of the Nation, with- 
out reliance upon the Federal Government 
to accomplish this. 

We must, as businessmen, become con- 
cerned with the problems of our communi- 
ties, and with their politics, and with the 
politics of the National Government. 

We must continue to demonstrate that 
free enterprise, when operating in its full 
and proper sense, contributes the most to the 
workingman, to the investor, to the public, 
and to management, and that all four are 
a team, each dependent upon the other for 
the success of all. 

Profit is a necessary element in this op- 
eration; not only profit in terms of money, 
but the profit of advancement, and the profit 
of the maintenance of man’s dignity through 
his ability to achieve for himself those things 
which need to be accomplished. 

Deny Americans this reward, try to place 
all Americans on a basis of “from each ac- 
cording to his ability to each according to 
his need,” and I suggest to you that the 
dignity of man will vanish from the Amer- 
ican dream; and those noble aspirations of 
liberty, for which the famous men of Mary- 
land’s history gave their blood, will become 
another page in the history books of tomor- 
row—a page reminding men again, as they 
have been reminded in the past, that time 
and experience have given us the things on 
which we should hang our faith—that man 
does have freedom and dignity, and that 
these come to him because he is a child of 
God, and not through the directives of a 
bureau of the Federal Government in 
Washington. 





Appropriations for Airmail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which recently appeared in the Akron 
(N. Y.) News, based on a statement by 
the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
of the State of New York. The article, 
commenting on the appropriations for 
airmail subsidies, points out the saving to 
the people of my State and to the people 
of the Nation from a House action taken 
initially at the urging of my distin- 
guished colleague from New York, 
Representative JOHN ROONEY. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SuasH IN AIRLINE SUBSIDIES Sayr 
YORKERS $3.5 MILLION 

ALBANY.—A $3.5 million saving for taxn, 
ers of New York State has resulted from = 
recent action by the Federal Government in 
slashing a request by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a supplemental appropriation af 
$31 million in airline subsidies, accordin 
to the Citizens Public Expenditure syry, 

Thirty-three million dollars from g on 
posed $73 million appropriated in air mai] 
subsidies. Last September the Cap at. 
tempted, through the Budget Bureau, to eet 
White House approval to send to Congresg 
a request for a supplemental appropriation 
of $31 million for fiscal 1955. In other words 
CAB was still trying to get back nearly all 
the money that was cut. 

After a review of the request by both 
the Budget Bureau and the White “House 
the appropriation was trimmed to $15.2 mj). 
lion by the time it was actually transmitted 
to Congress in February. 

Last week, the House Appropriations Com. 
mittee, at the urging of Representative Jouy 
J. ROONEY, cut the supplemental request stijj 
further, from the $15.2 million recommended 
to $5 million. 

Therefore, of the original cut of $33 mj. 
lion made last year, only $5 million is being 
restored by the House Committee, for a net 
savings to the taxpayers of $28 million, 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, 
a statewide private taxpayers organization, 
points out that with New York State tax. 
payers paying approximately 12.5 percent of 
all Federal taxes, the cut in the airline sub. 
sidies appropriation means a saving of some 
$3.5 million in taxes to people of this State, 


S New 





A Just Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., April 26, 1955; 

A Just Law 

An interesting debate is currently being 
conducted as to the economic effects of 
right-to-work laws. Naturally, labor is ty 
ing to show an adverse effect while manage 
ment is trying to demonstrate benefits botl 
for labor and industry. 

The CIO has produced a survey which 
shows that of 17 States which have right-to- 
work laws, in 16 the average income wis 
below the national average and above in ony 
1. The CIO neglected to point out that 
3 of these States the right-to-work law ws 
not enacted until 1954 and also failed to 
point out that the average income was beloW 
the national average in 18 other States which 
do not have right-to-work laws. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Right-To-Work Committ 
have produced surveys which are almost 
identical as to results. Using the yea’ 
1947-53 as a base, they show nonagriculturil 
employment up 21 percent in right-to-work 
States as against an average United Staié 
increase of 14 percent. They show the nul 
ber of business establishments increased 4 
percent in right-to-work States as against * 
15 percent national average. Wages 
salaries, the reports show, are up 69 percett 
in right-to-work States as against a nation 
average of 59 percent and that 33 percent !* 
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1900 
man-days were lost due to work stoppages in 

vht-to-work States as against 18 percent 
he national average. 

It seems the CIO survey proves nothing 
since average earnings already were below the 
national average in the States named. Ac- 
tual facts show those State incomes have 
more nearly approached the national average 
since they enacted right-to-work laws than 
in other below-average-income States that do 
not have such laws. 

It is evident from almost every other view- 

oint that right-to-work laws are an eco- 
nomic benefit to both worker and business. 
In addition, such laws maintain the right of 
man to freedom of choice. They protect the 
Nation from labor dictatorship. They pro- 
tect the right of every man or woman to 
earn a living without let or hindrance by 
any group. Such @ law is a just law. 


for t 





The Administration’s Wise Tax and Fiscal 
Policies Spell Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an article from the New 
York Times of May 16 reporting on the 
peak prosperity which our country is 
now enjoying under this administra- 
tion’s wise tax and fiscal policies, and 
also a letter from a citizen of Rochester, 
N. Y., concerning these policies. The 
s letter appeared in the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle of May 10, 1955. 


NATIONAL OUTPUT EQUALS 1953 PEAK—HOME 
BUILDING, HEAVY BUYING BY CONSUMERS BIG 
FACTORS IN FIRST-QUARTER GAIN—INVEN- 
TORY RIsE HeLPS—Gross PRODUCT AD- 
VANCES TO $370 BILLION ON AN ANNUAL 
Basis, Up $8 BILLION 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—Home building and 
heavy consumer buying, particularly of such 
durable goods as automobiles, refrigerators 
and television sets, proved major factors in 
restoring national output to top levels in 
the first 3 months of the year. 

This was the conclusion voiced by spe- 
cialists of the Office of Business Economics 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce in announcing that the gross national 
product in the first quarter of this year ad- 
vanced to $370 billion at an annual rate that 
matches the previous peak recorded in the 
second quarter of 1953. 

The figure for the first quarter of this 
year compares with the annual rate of $362 
billion in the closing months of 1954 and 
With the $356 billion registered in the first 
quarter of 1954, 

The gross national product, in the par- 
lance of economists, is the sum of all goods 
and services produced by the Nation. The 
“cure for each quarter is adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations, 

Ry important in the upturn since the 
spec eg of last year, the report said, 
vse © swing in business inventory invest- 
. ; : om a substantial rate of liquidation 
: a rate of accumulation in evidence 
/ ‘he end of March in this year. 


DISPOSABLE INCOME RISES 

re Disposable personal income, the amount 

the ann for personal expenditures after 

009 payment of taxes, stood at $260,600,000,- 
aU an annual rate at the end of the 
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quarter. It represented a steady advance in 
each of the months since the fali upturn in 
business. The large increase in wages and 
salaries in March reflected the continuation 
of the business recovery. 

Personal consumption expenditures 
reached an annual rate of $242 billion, a new 
peak for the quarter. This spending was 
$4 billion higher than in the last quarter of 
1954 and $11,500,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding quarter last year. Purchases 
of nondurable goods were more than 10 per- 
cent larger than in the closing 3 months of 
last year. 

Wages and salaries regained the peak they 
had reached in the autumn of 1955. The 
recent advance was the sharpest in the dura- 
ble goods manufacturing industries, where 
the earlier payroll decline had been mainly 
concentrated. Increases also appeared in 
nondurable goods manufacturing, trade, 
mining, services, and finance. 





LETTERS TO THE Eprror—-Ike Has CovuRAGE 
ON TAXES 


In every issue of every newspaper these 
days one reads such headlines as Bond Plans 
Expansion, Kodak To Spend Millions on Ad- 
ditional Facilities, Stromberg Merges, Expan- 
sion Planned, Sears Opening New Stores, 
Kodak Increases Wages 5 Percent, Rise in 
Employment Sets Record, Peak Business 
Year Seen for State, etc. In other words, 
new jobs for out-of-work individuals, and 
more pay for those who have jobs. 

Last year President Eisenhower rejected 
a high-pressure effort in Congress to cut 
individual income taxes by $20 per person 
per year. Instead the President favored a 
reduction of corporation taxes. Immedi- 
ately, shortsighted people set up a howl 
that Ike was favoring big business instead 
of the little fellow. (Of course, big busi- 
ness these days, is, to a large extent, owned 
by small-stock holders.) 

Now the wisdom of the President is paying 
off. The $20 income-tax reduction would 
have been a mere drop in the bucket to the 
individual taxpayer. On the other hand the 
reduction in the tax burden borne by busi- 
ness has given corporations additional finan- 
cial elbow room for expansion, with the 
results noted in the headlines. I wonder, 
for example, how many Kodak workers would 
have preferred the $20 tax cut to their cur- 
rent pay increase? 

If, with examples such as these before 
them, there are still those who believe that 
President Eisenhower favors big business 
instead of the little fellow, then one can only 
conclude that there is truth beyond dispute 
in the old adage that there are none so 
blind as those who will not see. 

Actually, of course, this calm, straight- 
thinking man of courage and immense vision 
favors neither big business nor the little 
fellow as such, but America. Many are 
luckier than they deserve that he sits in 
the White House. 

Howarp SEVERE. 





Distortion in a Surprising Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Phoenix 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz., May 3, 1955: 
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DISTORTION IN A SURPRISING PLACE 


Arizonans who have read the article Dol- 
lars Into Dust in the May issue of Reader’s 
Digest may well wonder how a reputable in- 
ternational magazine can afford to pass into 
print such distorted material. The article 
is an attack on reclamation in the United 
States, and several paragraphs deal with the 
Central Arizona project in terms that sound 
dictated by California special-interest 
groups. 

The authors are Leslie A. Miller and Hol- 
man Harvey. Miller, a former governor of 
Wyoming, is chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force on reclamation and water 
supply, but it was Harvey who came to Ari- 
zona to gather material for the article. He 
was given ample information by the Central 
Arizona Project Association and _ specific 
questions concerning the State’s water needs 
were answered for him, especially those deal- 
ing with the Colorado River controversy. 

None of this material found its way into 
the article. Instead, it presents a biased 
and wholly unsupported view of reclama- 
tion in general and the Central Arizona and 
Upper Colorado River Basin projects in par- 
ticular. This appears to result from Harvey’s 
failure or refusal to use the material he 
gathered here. But because Miller’s name 
appears as co-author, and due to the Di- 
gest’s multimillion circulation, the article, 
despite its disregard of facts, will be ac< 
cepted by many readers as an accurate pic- 
ture of western reclamation. 

The Central Arizona Project Association 
has asked the Digest to remedy the damage 
by presenting the other side of the story. 
In view of its reputation for accuracy and 
fairness, the magazine’s editorial board 
should take this action immediately. Even 
so, Many readers may never hear the other 
side, which is probably exactly what Cali- 
fornia intended when the distorted material 
was planted in the guise of factual data, 





Farm Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Falls City 
Journal of Falls City, Nebr. I believe 
it effectively expresses the viewpoint of 
many middle western farmers: 


Congressman PHIL WEAVER, of Falls City, 
as you may have noted, was one of the Re- 
publican Congressmen who voted with the 
Democrats to restore high, rigid price sup- 
ports for wheat, corn, and other basic agri- 
cultural products. It is interesting to note 
that, while other Nebraska Republicans in 
the House voted against the high supports, 
all of the Republican Kansas delegation 
voted as WEAVER did, except for one Con- 
gressman from highly industrialized Kansas 
City, Kans. And, as far as we are concerned, 
the high rigid support program is necessary 
as a temporary measure until the smart boys 
can do something more than make nice- 
sounding speeches about the farmer’s inde- 
pendence. Today, the farmer can be inde- 
pendent only so long as he has the income 
to meet the high fixed expenses which are 
imposed upon him. Does anyone for a 
moment think he is independent of those 
fixed expenses? It would be ideal, of course, 
if some day someone would find a way out 
for the farmer without such unpleasant 
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features as acreage controls, marketing cards, 
sealing corn and Federal inspections. Until 
such a program is worked out, in our opinion, 
the majority of general farmers want price 
protection. And that undoubtedly explains 
Congressman WEAVER’s vote. 





A Brief Survey of Some Early Roots of 
the Agricultural Extension Service in 
the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 
I. THE FARMERS’ SOCIETIES, FAIRS, CLUBS, ETC. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the be- 
ginning of agricultural extension work, 
broadly defined as the popular education 
of farming people, has been set as early 
as 1785, with the organization of the 
Philadelphia Society... As might be ex- 
pected, these early attempts to reach dirt 
farmers included discussions, exhibits, 
and fairs. They were more or less indig- 
enous and local in keeping with the fa- 
cilities of the period. Some attained 
more than local status, becoming in name 
at least a State society, board, and so 
forth. Several such groups existed be- 
fore 1800. By the eve of the Civil War, 
some 900 local and county agricultural 
societies, and so forth, were more or less 
active. 

In our State of Iowa, the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society was organized in 
December 1853 at Fairfield, Iowa, and 
held its first annual State fair at that 
place in October 1854.2 The State fair 
was permanently located at Des Moines 
in 1879. It represents, according to 
Morgan, a step leading to the develop- 
ment of the present Extension Service: 

The education of the adult farmer and 
his wife was organized on a Statewide basis 
and received tax money for its support. 


In addition to the direct education 
which may have been derived by the par- 
ticipating members and others in attend- 
ance at the several types of events spon- 
sored, there were still other results, ex- 
pressed by Dr. True: 

* * * brought a considerable and grow- 
ing body of the most intelligent and pro- 
gressive farmers into active relations with a 
nationwide movement for the advancement 
of agriculture. Through meetings, fairs, cor- 
respondence, publications, and articles in 
the agricultural and other papers they sought 
to make the public feel that the interests of 
agriculture and farming population were en- 
titled to more consideration by Congress and 
the State legislatures. They were increas- 
ingly active and influential in the efforts 
to establish State boards of agriculture, a 
national Department of Agriculture, the 
teaching of agriculture in schools and col- 
leges, the carrying on of experiments and 
scientific investigations for the improvement 
of agriculture, and the building up of agri- 
cultural journals and books. 


It is not perhaps surprising to find 
that public funds in modest amount were 
in some places appropriated for these 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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groups, or that they sometimes were 

allowed part of the proceeds from the 

fairs and proceeds of sales of escheated 

lands. 

IL. THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND THE 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Other developments which contributed 
greatly to the later emergence of the Ex- 
tension Service were the State colleges 
and the associated experiment stations. 
Early education was not always wilthout 
its agricultural aspects, even a strong 
agricultural core, witness the Gardiner 
Lyceum established in Maine in 1821 and 
the Agricultural School of Josiah Hol- 
brook in 1824 at Derby, Conn. Private 
colleges, such as Rensselaer Institute at 
Troy, N. Y., and’ Washington College— 
now Trinity—at Hartford, Conn., were 
in part agricultural establishments as 
early as 1824. These and other such de- 
velopments were not highly successful. 
The movement toward public support for 
agricultural colleges continued to de- 
velop slowly. Ideas involving an inte- 
grated agricultural college and experi- 
mental farm are credited to Elkanah 
Watson as early as 1819.‘ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
cover the history of the developments 
which preceded—the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College and Farm was estab- 
lished by law on March 22, 1858, and 
followed the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges under the Morrill Land 
Grant Act of July 2, 1862. That is in 
itself a long and interesting story. What 
we are interested in here is that these 
colleges strongly nurtured the experi- 
ment stations as well as agricultural 
education. 

Agricultural experiment stations had 
been established at several or most of 
the land-grant colleges prior to the 
Hatch Act of 1887. Professor Hilgard 
organized such a station as soon as he 
went to the University of California; in 
1875 he equipped a laboratory for re- 
search in agricultural chemistry and be- 
gan field experiments on deep and shal- 
low plowing for cereals. It was the staff 
of such colleges with their associated ex- 
periment stations, together with a por- 
tion of their trainees who were in due 
course to carry education by extension 
to the dirt farmer. 

The Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
was formally organized in October 1887. 
Departments of agricultural extension 
work were organized in some of the State 
agricultural colleges in the early nine- 
ties. Extension leaders in the State agri- 
cultural colleges who had been appointed 
to assist in farmers’ institutes and other 
early forms of extension work attended 
the meetings of the college section—or- 
ganized in 1890—but as their numbers 
and influence increased in the early 
1900’s, it became necessary to give them 
recognition by appointing a special ex- 
tension committee in 1905 and by creat- 
ing a separate extension division in 1908. 
By 1907 State agricultural colleges in 39 
States were carrying on some form of 
agricultural extension work. 

The Smith-Lever Extension Act of 
May 8, 1914, which we will not discuss 
here, has an interesting history begin- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ning at least as early as 1908, when 4 
rising demand was indicated for Federal 
appropriations for extension work, Partly 
to stimulate increased State appropria. 
tions for the same. An early voice jn the 
discussion was that of the committee oy 
extension work of the Association og 
American Agricultural Colleges and py. 
periment Sations which made such re. 
ommendations in November 1908. Hoy. 
ever, only the recommendation: “That 
each institution represented in this ago. 
ciation organize as soon as possible q 
definite scheme of extension work jn 
agriculture” was approved.’ Much de. 
bate and delay followed before the 
Smith-Lever Act itself came into ey. 
istence. 

Tl. THE COUNTY AGENT AND DEMONSTRATION 

FARMS 


In one fashion or another experiment 
station farms no doubt served as early 
demonstration farms. Even secondary 
schools sometimes had major farm en. 
terprises. Secretary of Agriculture wi. 
son in his 1903 report mentions that the 
Mount Hermon School, near Northfield, 
Mass., founded by the late D. L. Moody, 
had decided to establish an agricultural 
department and to offer courses of in- 
struction in agriculture. It already had 
a farm of about 1,000 acres, a dairy of 
200 cows, fruit orchards and a cannery 
for putting up vegetables." 

It remained for a transplanted upstate 
New Yorker to inaugruate what came 
to be recognized as a new and sig. 
nificant departure in agricultural edu- 
cation. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who after 
wide public agricultural experience in 
the East and Midwest had turned to a4 
private agricultural venture in the South 
in 1886, used demonstration farms, about 
one per township in southwestern Louwi- 
siana to show not only that the area 
was suited to general farming but how 
it could be done. 

Later, in Federal service working with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, he set up 
several demonstration farms in the Gulf 
States to show that diversified agricul 
ture could be feasible. All of this expe- 
rience, both public and private, was basi¢ 
to his new efforts, beginning perhaps 
about 1901 but clearly underway in 1903, 
to rehabilitate cotton areas which had 
been devastated by the boll weevil. Bur 
ritt says of Knapp’s educational system: 

To aid in securing local cooperation from 
the farmers themselves, Dr. Knapp estab- 


lished districts with local agents in charge, 
the district agents being Meutenants for the 
State agents. These local agents were pref- 
erably and usually local farmers in good 


repute with the people who had been prac- 
tically successful with the contro] methods 
(for the cotton boll weevil) advocated by 
the Department and who had local knowl 
edge of the problems and the methods of 
the people with whom they worked. They 
traveled from farm to farm and gave pt 
sonal instruction to farmers who by actuél 
demonstrations showed that cotton could be 
profitably grown in spite of the weevil." 


Another statement, by Dr. True, % 
this development is: 

Professor Knapp established headquarte’s 
at Houston, Tex., in January 1904 and took 
counsel with farmers, bankers, merchants, 
railroad presidents, and other businessm¢? 
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tributions of money, railroad trains, 


nas and other aids were received. On 
February 19, 1904, W. D. Bentley was ap- 


inted as agent and served on an agricul- 
tural train of the Fort Worth & Denver 
Railroad for 2 weeks. Meetings were held 
in towns along the route, and lectures were 
delivered on cotton, corn, fruit, and forage, 
and other crops. At first farmers were un- 
willing to agree to undertake demonstra- 
tions, but after Mr. Bentley joined the farm- 
ers’ union he had better success and gave 
gemonstrations in about 10 counties in the 
thwest part of the cotton section in 
Texas. W. F. Procter and James A. Evans 
were appointed February 12, 1904. The lat- 
ter has remained in the Government service 
in prominent positions in connection with 
demonstration and extension work and at 
present is assistant chief of the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work. Over 20 agents 
were employed in Texas in 1904, 3 in Louisi- 
ana, and 1 in Arkansas. ‘That year over 
1,000 meetings were held, and 7,000 farmers 
acreed to demonstrate. In the fall a meet- 
ing of agents and more than 200 representa- 
tives of farmers was held at Houston. Profits 
from the demonstrations were reported, and 
the benefits of pure seed, deep plowing, fre- 
quent shallow cultivation, and the growing 
of home supplies were the chief topics dis- 
cussed. In general, getting ahead of the 
weevil with early planting, early-maturing 
varieties, and treatment of the soil to pro- 
mote rapid growth was the secret of success. 

In 1905 the work was expanded to include 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. 

In the early days agents worked in districts 
of 10 to 20 counties, and the demonstrations 
were carried on largely along the lines of rail- 
roads. The agents visited representative 
farmers, obtained their cooperation as 
demonstrators, furnished them with working 
plans, and instructed them in keeping 
records and making weekly reports. Each 
demonstrator was expected to grow from 5 
to 20 acres of cotton under direction of the 
agent, who visited him at least once a month. 
Farmers met to see the demonstrations, and 
many of those present agreed to manage a 
part or the whole of their land under direc- 
tions sent out by the department. Such 
farmers were called “‘cooperators,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the ‘demonstrators.” 


nor 


A “demonstration” was the growing of a 
single crop under direction of the agent on 
a portion of the farm. The term “demon- 
stration farm” was at first used to designate 
a farm on which there was a demonstration, 
but later was applied to a farm wholly worked 


according to the department’s instructions.°® 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson in his 
1904 report called atention to this co- 
operation with farmers: 


With a view to bringing directly home to 
farmers of Texas and Louisiana, especially 
those in the boll-weevil districts, the ad- 
vantages of better methods of cultivation, 
the value of early maturing seed, etc., 
the Bureau organized an extensive line of 


Propaganda work. The farmers in the 
various counties were organized and were 
brought into cooperation in such a way that 
large plantings were made under the direct 
‘upervision of the Department. Tracts of 5, 


10, 15, and 20 acres were handled by individ- 
ual farmers, under working plans furnished 
by the Bureau, the object being in all cases 
‘o demonstrate the practicability of grow- 
nn despite the presence of the 
li, 
a than 5,000 farmers were engaged in 
oe and the results have been highly 
Rom? At a recent meeting held in 
o_o where more than 200 representa- 
_~ 7armers from all parts of the State were 
asc records were presented showing the 
™ ds of cotton under the plans of the 
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Department compared with old methods. 
The increased yields, ranging all the way 
from 25 percent to 100 percent in districts 
badly infested by the weevil, show that by 
proper methods of culture, the use of early 
maturing varieties of seed, and the applica- 
tion of proper fertilizers, excellent results 
may be obtained. A complete record of the 
yields from the various farms conducted un- 
der the direction of the Bureau has been 
kept, and a report embodying these data will 
soon be published. 

As another feature of the work in the 
South, plans were made and put into opera- 
tion establishing diversification farms at 
various places. The object of these farms 
was to show the value and importance of di- 
versified agriculture. It was found unnec- 
essary for the Bureau to expend any funds 
in the development of these farms, except in 
minor ways for the purchase of certain spe- 
cial seeds, and sometimes for special fertiliz- 
ers where such were to be used. In all cases 
the business interests of the respective com- 
munities gladly cooperated with the Bureau 
to the end not only of securing a desirable 
farm for the purpose, but assuming all re- 
sponsibility for its support. In every in- 
stance efforts have been made in organizing 
these farms to make them not only self-sup- 
porting but profitable. The main object of 
the work is to show that by diversified agri- 
culture the lands may not only be improved, 
but more money can be made than in farm- 
ing with a single crop. 

Thirty-two of these farms have been or 
are about to be established, of which 16 are 
in Texas, 5 in Louisiana, 3 in Georgia, 2 in 
Alabama, 3 in Mississippi, 2 in South Caro- 
lina, and 1 in Florida. The general method 
employed in locating, organizing, and con- 
ducting these farms is to first determine in 
what section of the State the various farms 
are to be located. An effort is then made to 
find a progressive farmer who is desirous of 
encouraging diversified farming in his sec~- 
tion, and who 1s willing to permit the De- 
partment to aid him in doing it. When a 
suitable arrangement has been made, a rep- 
resentative of the Department and the State 
experiment station make a thorough study of 
local conditions with reference to cropping 
possibilities, markets, advantages, etc. A 
system of records is instituted, which en- 
ables the Department to secure detailed 
information regarding every phase of the 
management of the farm and the results 
secured. After the farms are established, 
other farmers are encouraged to visit them, 
this being done largely through the coopera- 
tion of the State experiment station.” 


A somewhat coordinated but not whol- 
ly distinct branch of the work was inau- 
gurated under W. J. Spillman. The Sec- 
retary in his report for 1902 said: 


As the work of reorganizing this Bureau 
developed, the need was felt for properly co- 
ordinating all the varied lines of plant work 
in such a way that they could be brought 
directly home to the practical farmer and 
fruitgrower in all parts of the country. To 
this end, I have approved the establishment 
within the Bureau of an office of Farm Man- 
agement, which shall have for its object the 
bringing together in concrete form of all the 
facts developed in the Bureau as a whole, 
sifting the results, and applying them in a 
practical way where they will do the most 
good. To enhance the value of this work 
general studies have been inaugurated in 
the matter of securing facts regarding the 
way in which the best paying farms in the 
country are being managed, and what are 
the relationships of surrounding conditions, 
such as proximity to markets, ways of leasing 
or controlling the lands, soils, and climate, 
and the methods of farming followed. With 
the knowledge thus secured it will be prac- 
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ticable to lay out a working plan for a par- 
ticular farm in a particular region, the ob ject 
being in all cases to have such plans serve 
as object lessons for type regions rather than 
for individuals. In line with this plan there 
is now being undertaken in different parts 
of the South demonstration experiments for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of 
more diversified farming. 

With the cooperation of farmers, working 
plans are being devised whereby the present 
system of growing only one crop will be 
changed so as to secure more diversification, 
thus insuring greater profits and the build- 
ing up of the fertility of the land. There 
are many thousands of acres in the South 
where the same system of farming has been 
carried on for years and where it would be 
a great advantage to inaugurate changes 
which would lead to the building up of the 
fertility of the soil and give broader oppor- 
tunities to those handling the same. As a 
specific example of this work there is now 
being developed in the South, as object 
lessons, a system of what will be called “one- 
man” farms. These are small areas of land 
in the pine woods region upon which a sys- 
tem of farming is being developed of such 
a nature as to appear directly to the class 
of farmers who must necessarily handle such 
land. Instead of a single crop, simple sys- 
tems of rotation are being put into opera- 
tion, and the question of the proper stock to 
keep is being considered, all being of such a 
nature that the work can be handled by one 
individual. In other regions, where the con- 
ditions are different, more elaborate plans 
are underway whereby considerable tracts 
of land which have for years been cropped 
to cotton are being arranged for a regular 
rotation, introducing stock as an element for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of 
such diversification and its bearing on the 
welfare of the different communities.” 


The county agent in any form ap- 
proximating the present was long miss- 
ing. Nevertheless, his future place and 
function in the education of farmers was 
slowly but certainly evolving. 

Burritt * states that the first county 
agent in the South was W. C. Stallings 
in Smith County, Tex. True dates this 
as of November 12, 1906, and indicates 
that the appointment resulted from a 
local demand for more demonstrations 
and more information than could be 
given by agents whose territory included 
several counties.“ Burritt further 
states: 

It was in Broome County, at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on March 1, 1911, that the first 
county agent in tne northern and western 
States was permanently established; and this 
was by the chamber of commerce.“ 


The man was John H. Barron. 
IV. THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES AND SIMILAR 
ACTIVITIES 

Farmers’ institutes were a major root 
from which the Extension Service even- 
tually developed. They appear to have 
evolved at an early date. The duties 
of the secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, established 
in 1852, included visiting the various 
agricultural districts of the State and 
delivering lectures on the practice and 
science of agriculture. The idea was to 
have meetings rather similar to teach- 
ers’ institutes, but upon agricultural sub- 
jects. The purpose of such early group 
meeting appears to have included at 
least the following: 
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First. To discuss agricultural matters 
among themselves. 

Second. Establish a series of lectures 
on agriculture, agricultural chemistry, 


and geology. , 

Third. Conduct classes, especially for 
young farmers and women. 

Fourth. Purchase agricultural books, 
to be read and commented on at meet- 
ings. 

This early period may perhaps be best 
characterized as one of modest begin- 
nings but one fecund with ideas fore- 
shadowing much which was to come 
later. Consider the suggestions of 
George Boutwell in 1857 that six pro- 
fessors be appointed, representing dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, and as- 
signed on rotation to districts, to visit 
farms, institute experiments, advise 
farmers, give lectures, and hold institute 
meetings. Some farm papers drew spe- 
cial attention to information regarding 
the institutes, among them the Farmers 
Institute, published at Mason City, Iowa. 

Some statements by Dr. True perhaps 
provide a general summary. 

The extension work of the agricultural col- 
leges was an outgrowth of the addresses 
delivered at meetings of agricultural socie- 
ties, at fairs, and at other gatherings of farm- 
ers during all the 19th century. From the 
beginning these addresses included some on 
the more technical phases of agriculture and 
its relations to the sciences, delivered by col- 
lege teachers or persons having special knowl- 
edge of the subjects they treated. In 1861 
the Michigan Legislature passed an act which 
contained a provision that “the professors 
of the college may give lectures to farmers 
away from the college.” 

About 1870 meetings called farmers’ insti- 
tutes began to be held in Iowa and Kansas, 
and these were gradually developed into a 
regular system of meetings under public 
control, organized and managed by the agri- 
cultural colleges or State boards or depart- 
ments of agriculture, and supported by pub- 
lic funds. Whatever authority controlled the 
institutes, the officers of the agricultural col- 
leges quite generally participated in them 
in the several States. The experiment sta- 
tions made large use of the institutes for the 
dissemination of the practical results of their 
investigations. The Office of Experiment 

tations therefore promoted the institutes 
and in 1903 under a special appropriation 
by Congress established a division for its 
work relating to them. 

Following the decline of the lyceum move- 
ment, partly as a result of the Civil War, 
there began in 1874 the more systematic 
Chautauqua nrovement. This was not con- 
nected with educational institutions but 
consisted largely of literary and scientific 
circles, which were to a certain extent as- 
sisted by summer schools and correspond- 
ence courses managed by university profes- 
sors, © © © 

In 1896 the extension work was expanded 
in the State of New York to include (1) 
itinerant or local experiments as a means 
of teaching, (2) readable expository bulle- 
tins, (3) itinerant horticultural schools, (4) 
elementary instruction in nature study in 
rural schools, and (5) instruction by means 
of correspondence and reading courses. This 
plan was so successful that the legislature 
in 1897 broadened the scope of the work to 
include the whole State and agriculture in 
general. The appropriation was increased to 
$25,000, to be spent under the supervision 
of the director of the New York College of 
Agriculture. 

That year, besides the horticultural in- 
vestigations, 200 local experiments with 
various crops were conducted, 10,000 teach- 
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ers were reached through visits to schools, 
lectures at teachers’ institutes, and distribu- 
tion of nature-study leaflets, 15,000 pupils 
were enrolled for nature study, and 1,600 
young farmers took correspondence courses.* 


By the end of the century institutes 
were held in all of the then existing 
States. Financial contribution from 
public funds were substantial, about 
$150,000 in 1899. In 19 States, mostly in 
the South and West, the institutes were 
directly under the auspices of the agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment stations, 
but in 16 States were connected with the 
State Department of Agriculture; and 
in 3, including Iowa, with county 
organizations. 

Farmers’ institutes were not initiated 
in Iowa until relatively late—1870—and 
then by the State Agricultural College 
as a more practicable method of meet- 
ing an urgent demand from outside the 
institution for a winter session. Thus 
the policy of disseminating information 
by means of lectures and demonstra- 
tions was early established. Farmers’ 
institutes at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, 
Muscatine, and Washington were con- 
ducted during the winter of 1870-71. 
However, at a later period the sponsor- 
ing organization was the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Agriculture and Industrial In- 
struction.” 

The Secretary in his 1903 report sum- 
marized the situation and the support 
which the Federal Government had been 
able to provide. 

In my last annual report I recommended 
that an appropriation of $5,000 be given to 
enable the Office of Experiment Stations to 
undertake work connected with the promo- 
tion of the farmers’ institute system in this 
country. The appropriation was to be used 
in employing an officer who would devote his 
time and energy to this work, visit institute 
workers and advise them regarding the ways 
in which the Department might help the 
institutes, study the problems of institute 
management at home and abroad, and seek 
to shape the Department’s work for the in- 
stitutes so that it might be most helpful 
to this enterprise. As the matter was finally 
fixed in the appropriation act, only about 
$2,000 of the income of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations for the current fiscal year can 
be used for this purpose. This is entirely 
inadequate for the work planned, but will 
be used in gathering statistics of the insti- 
tute movement and in employing, during a 
part of the year, an officer who will be re- 
tained as farmers’ institute specialist, if 
Congress shall provide sufficient means for 
continuing the work. 

Farmers’ institutes are now held in 44 
States and Territories, including Hawaii. 
Nearly complete returns from 40 States and 
Territories show that in the areas reported 
about 2,300 institutes are held annually; 
that the funds expended by the different 
States and Territories .in support of these 
institutes (not including expenses incurred 
by local authorities) amounted to about 
$196,000 per annum, and that about 709,000 
people attended the institutes. The number 
of students taking the agricultural course 
at the agricultural colleges in the same 
States and Territories during the year ended 
June 30, 1901, was 9,623, including those 
who are recorded as attending courses in 
household economy, dairying, and veterinary 
science. 

The total number of persons reached by 
the farmers’ institutes and the agricultural 
colleges (about 720,000) is, however, only a 
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small percentage (7.2 percent) of those actu 
aliy engaged in agricultural pursuits (about 
10 million). The publications of the experi 
ment stations are sent to about 500,000 farm. 
ers. A great need of our educationa] system 
is, therefore, wider dissemination of the rp 
sults of agricultural study and researc) 
among those now actually engaged in 
farming. 

I recommend that an appropriati 
$6,000 be made by Congress as andi an 
Office of Experiment Stations to aid the farm. 
ers’ institutes during the fiscal year 19941 


Early in 1903 occurred an event which 
has been called the beginning of the 
county farm demonstration work. It js 
of interest to all those dealing with agri. 
cultural education but of very special 
and peculiar interest to Iowans. But be. 
fore we plunge into it we must lay some 
groundwork. Iowa in 1902 had the great 
fortune to acquire Perry G. Holden from 
the neighboring State of Illinois. 

Of him, Russell Lord has said: 

That a man of science, a promoter, a poli- 
tician, and a stimulating teacher can dwell 
and labor within one mind and body is 
illustrated by the extension career of Perry 
G. Holden, whom “Uncle Henry” Wallace at. 
tracted to Iowa from Illinois in 1902. Iowa 
State College had no adequate appropriation 
for a professor of agronomy. Wallace's 
Farmer put up part of the money for Holden's 
salary for the first 2 years. At the end of 
that time Holden had 5 counties cooperating 
in the growing of corn, oats, and alfalfa and 
in the eradication of quack grass, and he had 
launched his famous “seed corn Gospel 
Trains.” By 1906 his demonstrations, made 
on the farms of county poorhouses, were put 
on in 10 counties; and his corn-gospel trains 
touched every county in Iowa." 


But to return to 1903 and the origin of 
county farm demonstration work in our 
fair State. The Sioux County Farmers’ 
Institute met in Hull, Iowa, on February 
16, 17, and 18, 1903. On the final day, its 
assembly passed the following resolution 
urging the county board of supervisors to 
establish an experimental—demonstra- 
tion—farm. 


The resolution adopted reads as 
follows: 


Whereas it has been proposed (proposal 
made by Professor Holden of Iowa State Col- 
lege who was present and participated during 
2 of the 3-day sessions) to the members of 
the Sioux County Farmers’ Institute now in 
session at Hull this 18th day of February 
1903 to establish an experimental farm in 
Sioux County; and 

Whereas it is believed that the board of 
supervisors upon request will set aside 4 
portion of the poor farm for such experl- 
mental farm and appropriate money to pul- 
chase seed and to pay the extra expense in- 
curred in carrying on such experiments 4 
may be deemed best to be made; and 

Whereas Mr. Harry McKee, the present 
superintendent of the poor farm, has kindly 
offered his services as far as possible without 
any extra compensation; and 

Whereas it is believed that such experi- 
mental farm will be of great value to the 
farmers of Sioux County: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor such an experl- 
mental farm provided that: 

1. The poor farm or a portion of it can be 
secured for the purpose. 

2. That the money necessary for carrying 
on experiments can be secured. 

3. That the experiments for the first year 
be limited to the growing of cereals, grass¢s, 
and vegetables. 
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4. That the amount of money to be ex- 
nded be limited to $250; and 


Pe nesolvt a further, That upon the adoption 
of this resolution, a committee of two be 

nointed to present this matter with a copy 
oy solutions to the board of super- 


f these re ; 
visors together With a plan of action. 


The Board of Supervisors of Sioux 
County did comply with the request of 
the Farmers’ Institute as recorded in 
the county auditor’s office, as follows: 

April 8, 1903: On motion the board made 
an appropriation of $150 to be used for an 
experiment station at the County Poor Farm. 
The committee appointed to superintend 
this work is: J. C. Emery, H. J. Vander Waa, 
and H. H. McKee, county farm superintend- 
ent. John Boeyink, auditor; William Dealy, 
chairman of the board; Charles Harmelink, 
member of the board; William Shimp, mem- 
per of the Board; J. H. Blatherwick, member 
of the board; John Smith, member of the 
board. 


In the conduct of county demonstra- 
tion farms the county furnished the land, 
labor, storage space, travel necessary in 
eetting samples of corn and living ex- 
penses of college people while in the 
county and in addition the cash fund for 
incidentals. 

We should perhaps note that Barton 
Morgan in his history of the extension 
service of Iowa State College, discussing 
the official creation of the extension 
service and its early development under 
Holden, says: 

In 1903 Holden started the county farm 
demonstration work near Orange City in 
Sioux County. In 1904, 5 counties cooper- 
ated; and in 1906, 10 counties cooperated. 
The projects were with oats, alfalfa, corn, 
and quack-grass eradication. This county 
farm demonstration work, according to Hol- 
den, was the beginning of county agricul- 
tural agent work.'* 


But perhaps we should supply the 
story of that major event as Morgan was 
able to reconstruct it: 

The county farm demonstration plots, or 


experiment stations as they were sometimes 
called, seem to have grown out of a discus- 
sion at a farmers’ institute in Sioux County, 
at Hull, in the winter of 1903. The farm- 


ers were in the midst of a sharp argument 
when Holden entered the meeting. A Mr. 
Hawkins called upon Holden to give his 
Opinion on the question of whether or not 
Ames was too far away and conditions too 
diferent for the experiments of the college 
to be of value in Sioux County. 

Holden replied (Morgan, Barton, Notes on 
& Personal Interview with P. G. Holden. 


Ames, Iowa, May 23, 1932.), “Mr. Hawkins, 
you are discussing one of the biggest things 
in the world.” Holden took the view that 
every county should put on demonstrations 
and have someone in the County to direct 
the demonstration projects. He would have 
this man advise the farmers as to the best 
so'ution of their problems and also to work 
with the boys and girls. 


As a result of this discussion, county farm 
Cemonstration work was started on the 
county farm in Sioux County in the spring of 
1903 County farms were chosen because 
they belonged to all the people and were 
“ntrally located. Pield demonstrations and 
‘imple experiments were conducted with 
oats, alfalfa, corn, and the eradication of 
Lin grass. _Corn, however, received the 
the oe Holden was often called 
: ii tg Man because he stressed corn 
Bs. the fall of the year, large gatherings, 

Picnics, were held at each of the county 


_ 
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farms to view the results of the work. From 
400 to 3,500 people usually attended these 
gatherings. The plan followed was for those 
interested to visit the plots in the forenoon 
and listen to an explanation of the work by 
some member of the extension department. 
At noon the people gathered for a picnic 
dinner, in family or neighborhood groups. 
After the dinner, programs of general in- 
terest were held in which some local people 
and 1 or 2 from the college took part. 
(Data Regarding the Organization of the 
Agricultural Extension Department, op. cit., 
pp. 37-38.) Data from these plots were 
published in circular form up to 1915. 

From a beginning in Sioux County in 1903, 
the work grew rapidly for a number of years. 
In 1904, there were 5 counties; in 1906, there 
were 10 counties; in 1908 there were 14 coun- 
ties; and in 1910 there were 16 counties. 
(Iowa State College. Annual Reports, Sup- 
erintendent and Specialists of the Extension 
Department, 1911. Unpublished, Ames, 
Iowa.) 

While section 2 of the first extension act 
in Iowa made provision for experimental 

ork, the college trustees decided against 
experimentation in the extension department 
as it was otherwise provided for in the ex- 
periment station setup. The county farm 
demonstrations had in them an element of 
the experimental, but this work was finally 
discontinued in 1915. The county demon- 
stration farms were however, a forerunner 
of the county agent plan of extension work 
which a little later came to occupy such an 
important place in Iowa.” 


Thus, not only Professor Holden but 
J. C. Emery, president; G. A. Sheldon, 
secretary; B. F. Hawkins, N. E. Williams, 
and E. S. Boomer, of the program com- 
mittee, and others, including substantial 
attendance from the Dutch population 
of that area, initiated a much larger 
“wave of the future” than they could 
have realized. 

For it appears that Sioux County in 
cooperation with Iowa State College es- 
tablished more than 50 years ago the 
fundamental basis of support that is now 
being carried out in cooperative exten- 
sion work throughout the United States. 
The Sioux County demonstration in 1903 
was a significant event in the develop- 
ment of extension work. 

The Sioux County Demonstration 
Farm of 1903 qualifies for the high na- 
tional honor of beginning county farm 
demonstration work because it was: 

First. Organized at the request and on 
the initiative of a group of farmers— 
Sioux County Farmers’ Institute. 

Second. Supported by county appro- 
priations and land at the request of 
farmers. 

Third. Conducted in full cooperation 
with Iowa State College and this co- 
operation also included support from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





1 Alfred Charles True, A History of Agricul- 
tural Extension Work in the United States, 
1785-1923, USDA miscellaneous publication 
No. 15, October 1928. He also mentions that 
a group of South Carolina planters interested 
in indigo began to hold meetings about 1740. 
Agricultural fairs were held as early as 1644 
in New Haven, Conn. 

2Barton Morgan, A History of the Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
1934, p. 3. 

* Alfred Charles True, A History of Agri- 
cultural Education in the United States, 
1785-1925, USDA miscellaneous publication 
No. 36, July 1929, p. 24. 
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‘True, op. cit., p. 47. 

® See Gladys Baker, The County Agent, the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, 
p. 4. 

*See True, A History of Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work in the United States, 1785- 
1923, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

7Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1903, USDA Rept. No. 76, Washington, 1903, 
p. 72. 

®M. C. Burritt, The County Agent and the 
Farm Bureau, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, 1922, pp. 154-155. 

* True, A History of Agricultural Extension 
Work in the United States, 1785-1923, op. cit., 
pp. 60-61. 

1@Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1904, USDA Rept. No. 79, Washington, 1904, 
pp. 27, 28. 

1 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1902, USDA Report No. 73, Washington, 1902, 
pp. 89. 

12M. C. Burritt, The County Agent and the 
Farm Bureau, op. cit., p. 154. 

13 True, A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923, 
op. cit., p. 63. 

14 Burritt, op. cit., p. 160. 

% True, A History of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1785-1925, op. cit., 
pp. 276, 277. 

1¢True, A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923, 
op. cit., p. 14. 

In his other work, A History of Agricultural 
Education in the United States, 1785-1925, 
p. 119, he indicates 1871-72 as the beginning 
date but p. 158 says 1870-71. 

17 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1902, USDA Report No. 73, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

1%® Russell Lord, The Agrarian Revival, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
New York, 1939, p. 49. 

1## Barton Morgan, A History of the Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, June 1934, p. 24. Inasmuch as Morgan 
says “according to Holden,” rather than tak- 
ing a stand on the matter himself, we should 
note that the reference he gives is: Data 
Regarding the Organization of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Department, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Unpublished notes, Ex- 
tension Service files, 54 pp., no date. 

*® Morgan, ibid., pp. 32-33. 





Transportation Tax on Travel to Mexico, 
Canada, Central America, and the 
Caribbean Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues 2 newspaper editorials, 1 from 
the Habana Post and 1 from the San 
Antonio News, which deal with the ques- 
tion of removing the transportation tax 
on travel to Mexico, Canada, and the 
Central American and Caribbean Sea 
areas—which are the only areas in the 
world which are still subject to this dis- 
criminatory tax. 

I have introduced a bill to accomplish 
this purpose, as have several other Mem- 
bers of Congress. The revenue produced 
by this tax is not significant, but its ex- 
istence is an absolute act of discrimina- 
tion to those countries which are our 
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closest friends and whose continued 

good will is necessary to our western 

solidarity. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Havana Post, Havana, Cuba, of 

May 6, 1955] 

END or AMERICAN TRAVEL Tax Is URGED BY 
CuBAN AIR GROUP—AIM AT ABOLISHING 
States’ Levy OF 10 PERCENT, PASSAGE 
SOUGHT FoR BILL PENDING IN CONGRESS 
The elimination by the United States Con- 

gress of the tax discrimination now exist- 

ing on travel to Mexico, the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral America, and Canada would be an effec- 
tive contribution toward the development 
of Cuba’s second industry—tourism—it was 
emphasized here yesterday by the Cuban Air 

Transport Association. 

The Cuban association has joined the Air 
Transport Association of America in a cam- 
paign aimed at abolishing the existing 10 
percent travel tax to this area. 

The 1947 amendment to the transport tax 
law left travel to Mexico, Central America, 
the Caribbean area and Canada completely 
taxable, the Cuban ATA said, adding that the 
tax to Europe and South America was abol- 
ished or what was alleged to be the conven- 
ience of helping the economic reconstruction 
of those nations. 

“Aviation companies believe,” the ATA 
said, “that there is no longer any validity to 
that argument and no reason whatever to 
maintain this discrimination against the 
trips of Americans to countries like Cuba.” 

Under the current threats to Cuba of 
selling less sugar to the United States mar- 
ket, the ATA feels that removal of the dis- 
criminatory United States travel tax is more 
than justified. 

The ATA said that with the backing of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba 
it has sent a letter to the United States State 
Department asking for cooperation in the 
efforts being made by airlines to have Con- 
gress abolish the tax. 

Under a bill now pending in the United 
States Congress, introduced by Representa- 
tive THomas B. CurTis (Republican, Mis- 
souri), travel between the United States and 
Mexico, Central America and the Carribbean 
would be exempt from the tax on transpor- 
tation of persons. 

Both the Air Transport Association of 
America and the Cuban Air Transport Asso- 
ciation endorse Representative CurTIs’ bill 
and advocate for its early passage. CURTIS’ 
bill makes no other change in the present 
law. 

The reasons given by the ATA for passage 
of CurTis’ bill are: 


(1) It removes the discrimination which 
now exists against travel to Mexico, Central 
America, the Caribbean and Canada and in 
favor of other international travel—‘which 
cannot be justified on any logical grounds.” 


(2) Legislation of this kind has been en- 
dorsed by substantially all of the foreign 
countries involved, by the State Department, 
the Department of Commerce, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Randall Commission and 
by national and international private or- 
ganizations. 


(3) It will be as successful in strengthen- 
ing the economies of the Central American 
countries as the 1947 amendment was suc- 
cessful of strengthening the economies of 
European and South American countries. 

(4) The revenue loss to the United States 
will be very small, if there is any loss at all. 
Estimates made by the Treasury Department, 
which assumed that no increase in travel 
to the countries concerned would result, are 
that the annual revenue loss would be ap- 
proximately $10 million. “Obviously, how- 
ever, by increasing travel to Mexico, Central 
America, the Caribbean and Canada, the bill 
would produce increased tax revenues from 
the domestic portion of the travel, an in- 
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crease which can be expected to substan- 
tially offset or even exceed the estimated 
revenue loss.” 





[From the San Antonio News of May 6, 1955] 


DEMAND REPEAL OF UNFAIR TAX ON TRAVEL TO 
NEIGHBOR LANDS 


Within the month the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington is expected 
to act, favorably or unfavorably, on an 
amendment to the 1941 transportation tax 
that is of considerable importance to San 
Antonio and all Texas. Congress should hear 
from this area an emphatic demand that the 
amendment be approved. 

The wartime transportation excise origi- 
nally was levied primarily to discourage ci- 
vilian travel, domestic and foreign. In 1947, 
in response to foreign appeals for a stimulant 
to American tourist travel to aid economic 
recovery, an amendment was passed to ex- 
empt from the 10-percent tax United States- 
purchased transportation in European and 
South American countries. 

But transportation abroad, purchased in 
the United States, is still taxed from the 
point of origin to the limits of the northern 
portion of the Western Hemisphere, that is, 
in Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 
area, and Canada. The effect, of course, is 
tax discrimination that discourages travel to 
those neighboring lands in favor of travel to 
other foreign countries. 

Anything that discourages tourist trade 
with Mexico and Central America hurts San 
Antonio and Texas, which enjoys passing- 
through and stop-over trade from that 
source and substantial indirect benefits. But 
from any viewpoint, the discrimination is 
unfair and senseless, 

Removing that discrimination is favored 
by the Eisenhower administration, the for- 
eign countries involved, the Randall Com- 
mission, and various trade organizations. 
The amendment is endorsed by the San An- 
tonio Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee. 

Both in self-interest and as good neigh- 
bors, Texans should urge their congressional 
delegation to push that amendment through. 





Confusing and Discouraging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is one policy of the 
Eisenhower administration which has re- 
ceived the united support of Repub- 
licans, as well as substantial support of 
Democrats, it is the effort to get the Gov- 
ernment out of businesses which can be 
carried on by individuals or private or- 
ganizations. 

This because thinking individuals 
know that, inasmuch as Government de- 
pends upon tax dollars for its existence, 
every time the Government eliminates a 
business which pays taxes it lessens its 
ability to operate—or must replace the 
lost tax by additional levies. 

In the 83d Congress, without opposi- 
tion, the House passed a bill introduced 
by me, the purpose of which was to get 
the Government out of taxpaying busi- 
nesses. It was late in the session, hence, 
the bill did not reach the floor of the 
Senate. 





May 17 


The administration, by Execy 
tion, has been trying to get the Govern. 


tive ac. 


ment out of civilian activities, pb 
lation is needed. 


May 12, last, when the bill Making 
appropriations of $31,488,206,000 for the 
Department of Defense came before the 
House, it carried a section which made 
it difficult for the administration to cur 
tail Government operations. An amend. 
ment designed to further the adminis. 
tration’s purpose to get the Government 
out of activities usually performed by 
taxpayers was first adopted by the House 
when in committee by a vote of 169 t 
134, but, then on rollcall, was defeated 
by a vote of 102 to 184. Some Members 
for no apparent reason reversed their 
position. 


ut legis. 


INCONSISTENCY 


When the amendment came on for a 
vote in committee, those who had sup. 
ported a similar principle in the 9834 
Congress again consistently voted for 
it; but on the rollcall vote, many 
switched positions and voted against it, 

Naturally, no Member attempts to tel] 
another how he should vote but it cer- 
tainly is surprising to see Members of 
Congress within an hour on as simple 
and sound a proposition as was this do 
an about face. 

Perhaps one reason for a switch from 
a position designed to protect the tax- 
payers to one permitting the Govern- 
ment to engage in commercial activities 
was in part due to the fact that the 
Member had a Government enterprise 
in his District. 

The vote not only found the leaders 
on the Republican side in opposite camps 
but it also found top-ranking members 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
opposite sides. 

DISCOURAGING 

Here is the discouraging feature of 
that action. Everyone knows that, if 
the Federal Government is to transact 
the business normally carried on by tax- 
payers, whether it be production, trans- 
portation, merchandizing, or storage of 
any item, crowding the taxpayer out, 
ultimately it will destroy itself. Re- 
publicans missed the boat on this one. 
Reason—lack of vigilance, party organ- 
ization, personal interest. 





Research in the Development and Utilize 
tion of Saline Waters 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2126) te amend 
the act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of saline 
waters. 


Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chait- 


man, I yield 2 minutes to the genitlemaa 
from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to associate my- 


self with those who have spoken in sup- 
ort of this bill. I represent a rather 
unique district in the State of Cali- 
fornia. We have 400 miles of coastline. 
Directly in from that coastline we have 
490 miles of territory which desperately 
and urgently needs water. Anything 
that can be done along this line experi- 
mentally certainly will be most useful 
ond beneficial not only to the State of 
California, but to the country as a 


whole. 





Why the United States Supports Our 
Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is par- 
ticularly encouraging to note that people 
residing in other than seaport areas are 
acquiring an awareness of the problems 
of the American merchant marine. In- 
deed, this should be a matter of universal 
and vital concern. 

With these thoughts in mind, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Why the United States Backs 
Our Merchant Marine,” which was 
printed in one of Maryland’s fine weekly 
newspapers, the Pilot, of Union Bridge, 
Md., on May 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wy THE Unirep States Backs Our MER- 
CHANT MARINE 

Just about everyone is in favor of a strong 
American merchant marine. But a great 
many people are not familiar with the prob- 
lems involved in maintaining it. So an ex- 
planation is in order of why congressional 
approval of President Eisenhower's request 
for $115 million in ship operating subsidies 
for the 1956 fiscal year is needed. 

That explanation has been offered, in sim- 
ple yet comprehensive form, by the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines. 

To begin with, these subsidies are actu- 
ally “differential payments.” They are de- 
signed to help offset the enormous advan- 
tage that foreign merchant marines, with 
which our ship operators must compete, have 
in the all-important matter of operating 
costs. United States Maritime Administra- 
hon figures show that in a recent year, it 
Cost $20,800 a month to operate a typical 
cargo ship under our standards. By con- 
trast, the same ship could be operated for 
$4700 a month under British standards, 
and $4400 under Asian standards. Thus, 
American costs are nearly five times as great, 
One of the principal reasons for this differ- 
ence, inc identally, is found in our seamen’s 
— working conditions, and other bene- 
| The $115 million requested for 1956 is lower 
— the 1955 figure, which was $125 million. 

veh so, both years represent a substantial 


increase over appropriations made before and 
Since the end of World War II. The reasons 


oa this increase are twofold. First of all, 
41€Te js 


a backlog of unpaid subsidy obliga- 
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tions to the steamship companies totaling 
about $120 million, some of them going back 
7 years. The plan is to gradually catch up 
on these, so a part of the requested appro- 
priation would go for prior year commit- 
ments. Second, ship operating costs have 
tremendously increased since the end of 
World War II. As an example, monthly base 
wages for a C-2 cargo ship operation are up 
77 percent since 1947, overtime wages are up 
18/ percent, and food supply, maintenance, 
and repair costs have jumped 124 percent. 
Other factors resulting in higher operating 
payments are an increased number of voy- 
ages by American ships engaged in world 
trade, a governmental approved increase in 
the number of trade route operators, and an 
increase in the number and size of our pas- 
senger fleet. 

As for the need for United States merchant 
ships, endless facts could be cited. To take 
but one, of 38 critical industrial metals and 
materials, we are self-sufficient in only 9— 
we must import all or part of the others, in- 
cluding two-fifths of our copper and nearly 
a third of our lead and zinc. And we export 
vast quantities of foods and manufactured 
goods across the oceans—exports which ac- 
count for an important share of our employ- 
ment and national income. In the light of 
world conditions, it would be an invitation 
to disaster to depend on foreign-flag mer- 
chant marines to do the job for us. Through 
no fault of theirs or ours, we could lose their 
services almost overnight. 

Last January, President Eisenhower said 
that the United States requires “a foreign 
economic program that will stimulate eco- 
nomic growth in the free world through en- 
larging opportunities for free enterprise and 
competitive markets.” The American mer- 
chant marine is an indispensable element in 
that. 





The 75th Anniversary of Marquette 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 75th anniversary in the 
life of Marquette University, that distin- 
guished institution of higher learning 
located in the district which I represent 
in Congress. 

For three-quarters of a century, Mar- 
quette University has been dedicated to 
the pursuit of truth and to the service 
of its community. The university has 
fulfilled these tasks with rare distinction. 
Under the guidance of the dedicated men 
of the Society of Jesus, the university has 
grown in prominence in the field of edu- 
cation, and has made a tremendous im- 
pression upon our community and upon 
our Nation. 

It is with a deep sense of pride that I 
join with the students, alumni, and 
friends of Marquette University in ex- 
tending my sincere congratulations to 
my alma mater upon this memorable 
occasion. 

In the belief that it will prove of con- 
siderable interest to the membership of 
this body, I should like to include in the 
Recorp a brief history of Marquette Uni- 
versity in which the university’s aims 
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and achievements are succinctly restated 
and appraised. The résumé stresses the 
philosophy of the university: “The pur- 
suit of truth to make men free’: 

The academic year, 1955-56, marks the 
75th year in the life of Marquette University. 
This anniversary affords Marquette an ap- 
propriate occasion for restating its basic 
aims and for appraising its achievements 
during the past 75 years in the hope of deep- 
ening the mutual understanding that exists 
between the university and those it serves. 

To understand fully the aims and achieve- 
ments of Marquette University it is neces- 
sary to grasp the distinctive spirit which has 
motivated Marquette’s growth and develop- 
ment for the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

It was this spirit which brought a group 
of pioneering Jesuit priests to the western 
shores of Lake Michigan in 1881 to teach the 
truths they knew of religion, science, and the 
humanities. Here in Milwaukee they estab- 
lished a small Catholic men’s college, which 
later became Marquette University, and 
dedicated it to the pursuit of truth and to 
the service of its community. 

Behind the efforts of these pioneering 
educators was the inspiration of two great 
men, St. Ignatius of Loyola, the founder of 
the Society of Jesus, and Pere Marquette, 
the French Jesuit missionary and explorer. 
Today, this same spirit continues to inspire 
the teachers and students of Marquette 
University and to give the university its 
unique character and quality. 

In 1534, St. Ignatius of Loyola dedicated 
himself, together with six of his friends, to 
the “greater honor and glory of God” and 
founded the Society of Jesus. One of the 
works with which he charged his followers 
was the education of youth and in his con- 
stitutions he set down the basic principles 
which have continued to this day to be the 
foundation of all Jesuit education. 

St. Ignatius directed his followers to de- 
velop the intellects of their students in 
knowledge and wisdom so that they would go 
forth an leaven society with the spirit of 
Christ. They were to teach the whole truth, 
drawing both from the discoveries of human 
reason and from divine revelation in order 
to develop the whole man, intellectually, 
morally and socially. 

In 1673, the young Jesuit missionary and 
explorer, Pere Marquette, ventured into the 
uncharted wilderness of the American Mid- 
dle West. He came as a disciple of St. 
Ignatius to teach the Indians of this area 
the truths of Christianity; he came, also, to 
learn the truths of this mysterious country, 
to discover the mighty Mississippi River and 
other natural resources of this new land. 

From the scholarly St. Ignatius, Marquette 
University has drawn the ideas and spirit 
which form the basic aims of its instruction. 
From the courageous Pere Marquette, the 
university has inherited its pioneering spirit 
and its special dedication to the people of 
Milwaukee and the Middle West. 

During its 75th anniversary year, Mar- 
quette University plans to demonstrate more 
fully how this spirit has motivated its own 
development as a center of higher learning. 
Because the principles of knowledge and 
truth are being subjected to violent attacks 
on all fronts today, any attempt to appraise 
the position of @ single university in the 
field of learning also involves the broader 
question of the role of learning itself in our 
society today. 

As a consequence Marquette proposes to 
devote some of its efforts during the 75th 
anniversary year to developing its celebra- 
tion theme, “Learning,” which it describes 
as “The pursuit of truth to make men free.” 
To this project it has invited the participa- 
tion of scholars and educators from through- 
out the world, along with its alumni, stu- 
dents, benefactors, and other friends. 
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THE AIMS OF MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


From its earliest beginnings, Marquette 
University has sought to serve the common 
good by a pursuit of truth by all its mem- 
pers. The university has committed itself 
to the formation of its students in truth 
according to their abilities, especially that 
truth which will enable them to understand 
the full purpose of living. Marquette seeks 
as well to enlarge truth as possessed by its 
own teachers and students, thus enlarging 
truth itself in the community it serves. 
Through its teaching and its research it 
seeks to help men grow in truth. 

This growth in truth it believes is vital 
to the proper development of man. For 
while man has been created with freedom 
of choice, his own ignorance of what is true 
and good prevents him from properly exer- 
cising his freedom and reaching the fullness 
of his nature. By assisting man to learn 
what is really true and good, so that he can 
attain the fullness of his freedom, the uni- 
versity serves the cause of the greatest com- 
mon good, human liberty. By its pursuit of 
truth, therefore, the university serves to 
make men truly free. 


THE GROWTH OF MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


These basic aims of Marquette University 
spring solidly out of tradition, but the 
changing, growing times in America through 
which Marquette has grown have called for 
adjustments and adaptations. The 75 years 
of Marquette University’s life have wit- 
nessed the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of American society. This era saw also 
the realization of the American hope that 
college education would be brought within 
the reach of all qualified young men and 
women, regardless of wealth or Class. 

In keeping with the instructions of St. 
Ignatius to adapt educational procedures to 
the varying circumstances of times, places, 
and persons, Marquette University has met 
these changes and differences in a unique, 
pioneering fashion. 

What began as a single building, a hand- 
ful of students, and four Jesuit fathers soon 
grew into an expanded college of liberal 
arts culminating in a graduate school. And 
these were supplemented by business and 
professional schools which included business 
administration, engineering, journalism, 
nursing, speech, medicine, dentistry, and 
law. 

What originated as a men’s college became 
the first Catholic coeducational university 
in America. Marquette also was the first 
Catholic university to offer summer-school 
classes, designed originally to meet the needs 
of Catholic teachers. An evening division, 
with cultural and professional classes, was 
also instituted to meet the special needs of 
an expanding industrial and urban com- 
munity. 

These and many other innovations were 
accomplished, however, without any aban- 
donment of Marquette’s primary dedication 
to the pursuit of the truth which is un- 
changing. Only the ways of discovering and 
teaching the truth have changed. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY TODAY 


Today, more than 9,000 students fill the 
classrooms of Marquette University from 
early morning until late evening, seeking the 
knowledge and learning offered by its 77 
departments. These students come from all 
the States in the Union and from many for- 
eign lands. The largest percentage, of 
course, are natives of the city of Milwaukee 
and the State of Wisconsin. 

The subjects they study range from French 
literature to the theories of choice; from 
jurisprudence to orthopedic nursing; from 
electronics to exodontics; and from the his- 
tory of the theater to banking and finance. 
And for the young man seeking a career in 
the armed service, there are courses offered 
by the Navy ROTC and the Army ROTC 
units on the campus, 
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These classes are conducted by 860 full or 
part-time professors and instructors, 45 of 
whom are priest members of the Society of 
Jesus. As university teachers, these faculty 
members are also engaged in research and 
scholarly activities. These activities include 
both basic and applied research, ranging from 
scientific studies seeking a cure for the dis- 
ease of cancer to philosophical studies seek- 
ing a clearer understanding of the act of 
judgment. Some of the projects offer direct 
assistance to the local business and indus- 
trial communities. 

To accommodate all this teaching and 
research, the Marquette campus includes 
more than 30 main buildings, the newest of 
which are the memorial library, the Brooks 
Memorial Union, the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, O’Donnell residence hall, and 
the medical-dental library addition. 

This year more than 1,000 graduates will 
leave Marquette University and return to 
their communities to become active, par- 
ticipating members of society. Besides ed- 
ucating this group of young men and women, 
which is Marquette’s major contribution to 
the good of society, the university will con- 
duct 44 professional institutes for the pro- 
fessional and business leaders of its area. 
Hundreds of men and women will return to 
the campus to learn of the latest develop- 
ments in their fields and to improve their 
understanding of their work through these 
annual short term postgraduate courses. 

The special clinics and services of the uni- 
versity, such as the speech correction clinic, 
the dental clinic, and the bureau of business 
and economic research, will also be used 
by thousands of people during the year, thus 
adding to Marquette’s contribution to its 
community and its members. 

From modest beginnings 75 years ago, Mar- 
quette has grown into a dynamic university 
community. Thousands of teachers and 
students are today earnestly engaged in the 
pursuit of truth, strengthening their grasp 
of the liberal arts and improving their skills 
in the various professions. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
PLANS 


In preparation for the 75th anniversary 
celebration, Marquette has sponsored the 
publication of two scholarly books written 
by members of its faculty which give a 
deeper understanding of the university. 

One, the Story of Marquette University, 
by Father Raphael Hamilton, S. J., details 
the historical growth of the university in 
Milwaukee. The other, St. Ignatius’ Idea of 
a Jesuit University, by Father George Ganss, 
S. J., analyzes the basic principles of edu- 
cation which the founder of the Society of 
Jesus set forth in his constitutions. Both 
were published by the Marquette University 
Press. 

During the past year more than 100 mem- 
bers of the faculty have been engaged in an 
intensive self-analysis study of the uni- 
versity. At the direction of the president, 
these faculty members have compiled a re- 
port of the present status of the university 
in all its departments and activities. Within 
the coming months, these faculty members 
will evaluate present practices and person- 
nel and will make recommendations for the 
future planning and development of the 
university. Out of this will come the Blue 
print for the Marquette of Tomorrow. 

For the celebration year itself the facul- 
ties of the university, aided by a special 75th 
anniversary celebration committee composed 
of civic, religious and industrial leaders, 
have planned a series of special events aimed 
at demonstrating the aims and achievements 
of the university. 

The exact details and character of these 
events will be disclosed as they are devel- 
oped. Some of the major activities that are 
planned, however, include the following: 


More than 30 learned societies and pro- 
fessional groups are scheduled to hold their 
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annual conventions on the campus duriy 
the celebration year. These will bring to the 
community many of the Nation’s more bril. 
liant scholars and leaders for lectures and 
discussions, 

The university will sponsor a series oy 
scholarly discussions of pertinent problems 
under the general title of “Learning angq 
American Life.” Speakers will include ypj. 
versity faculty members, other famous gchg). 
ars, and national and local leaders, 

The university plans to award honorary 
degrees to several world leaders who haye 
distinguished themselves by their service tg 
the welfare of society. 

Marquette will present the Pere Marquette 
award to religious, civic and educationa) 
leaders who exemplify the ideals and teacp. 
ings that the university upholds. 

A series of special religious observances 
has been planned, featuring religious leaq. 
ers of the Nation and the State. 

An arts festival will be held, to exhibit the 
creative and dramatic talents of the com. 
munity. 

In addition to these special events, the 
75th anniversary will be emphasized at ql 
the regularly scheduled campus events dur. 
ing the year—such as lectures, dramatic and 
cultural presentations, homecoming and the 
student social activities. 

Through this series of academic, cultural, 
religious and social events during its 75th 
anniversary year, Marquette University ex. 
pects to emphasize its heritage of educa- 
tional principles from St. Ignatius and its 
pioneering spirit from Pere Marquette and 
to demonstrate its own capabilities as a cen- 
ter of learning. Marquette hopes that in 
this way men and women will come to recog. 
nize more fully their need for the university 
in their struggle for truth and freedom, 





Politics and the Gospel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at best 
any discussion of politics and religion n 
the same breath is a delicate one, reflect 
ing age-old beliefs and _ convictions. 
Courageously, and with rare insight, 
Rev. Iain Wilson, of the Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Baltimore, Md, 
has treated this subject. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp his sermon 
of May 1, 1955, entitled “Politics and the 
Gospel.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE GOSPEL 

Text: Ephesians 1: 22: “God * * ® hati 
put all things under His feet.” 

High up on the rocky face of a mountall 
that overlooks the ancient caravan route 
from Persia to Babylon, there can still be 
seen in sculptured relief a trio of heroic fig- 
ures, confronting a row of cringing supP'* 
ants begging for mercy. 

That splendid relief was carved there some 
2,500 years ago on the orders of one of the 
great Persian warrior-kings, Darius the First. 
It commemorates his victory over a confeder- 
ation of rebels who had sought at the outset 
of his reign to dislodge him from his thront. 

If you look more closely, you can see that 
Darius himself, standing head and should’ 
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above the others, has his left foot firmly 
janted on the body of the prostrate rebel 
reader. And that is how Darius regarded 
himself, and wished to be known through- 
out history, as a conqueror who had placed 
al] things under his feet. 

It is quite possible that it was just such a 
cesture of triumph, common enough in that 
Prcjent world, that Paul had in mind as he 
dictated the words of our text. These words 
re not original to Paul; they are in fact a 
ae from the eighth psalm. But 


quotat ion 


whereas the psalmist speaks of God having 
put all things under the feet of man, Paul— 
with greater realism and with an insight de- 
nied to the psalmist—proclaims that this is 


what God has done in Jesus Christ. 

And the whole passage from which the text 
is taken is a brilliant cry of triumph. For 
in it the risen Christ is portrayed as reign- 
ing in Heaven, ruler of all rulers, the name 
above every name, master of time and eter- 
nity, under whose feet God has placed all 
hings. 

We should notice the energy of the picture. 
This Christ is no languid or withdrawn re- 
cluse. He is a warrior, resplendent in His 
hard-bought victory. And we should ob- 
serve, too, the comprehensiveness of that 
victory; for all things are under His feet; He 
is the undisputed victor, and the field is His. 

That is how Paul saw Jesus Christ, and 
that is how you and I must see Him, if we 
are authentically His disciples. That is, in 
fact, our gospel. The word “gospel” means 
good news, a message that is completely sat- 
isfying: and one way of stating this mes- 
sage is simply to affirm that all things are 
under the feet of Jesus Christ—that is what 
the early Christians meant by their terse 
confession of faith: “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
He is the Master, and nothing at all is with- 
held from Him. There are no autonomous 
areas of human life, dispensed from alle- 
giance to Him. There are no activities of the 
human spirit that have the right to proceed 
as if they were independent of Him, as if He 
were not in fact their legitimate ruler. 

Now this morning I have given the sermon 
a title, and called it “Politics and the Gos- 
pel.” 

I have done so, because I want us to face 
what the Lordship of Jesus Christ means for 
our political life. 


And let me say immediately that I am 
well aware that there are many who cannot 
see that the Gospel means anything at all for 
political life. For many within the church 


as well as outside, there is something un- 
familiar or unnatural or even offensive, in 
the juxtaposition of the two words, “politics 
and Gospel.” 
There are some who think of the Gospel as 
sacred, too holy and ethereal, to be in- 
volved in what is simultaneously held to be 
the thoroughly worldly and disreputable 
business of polities. Others think that poli- 
ics is too serious and practical a matter to 
be complicated by what they regard as the 
abstract theories of religion. So we have the 
maxims: “Keep religion out of politics’’; 
“Let ministers attend to their own business 
oi preaching, and leave the politicians to get 
‘nh with their own job.” There are many 
variations on the theme, but the theme itself 
's the same: the Gospel is one thing, politics 
‘s another, and it is best to leave it that way. 
The trouble with such generalizations is 
‘that they are childish and superficial. They 
‘ave a certain appeal to us, because they 
‘ound like simple commonsense. But they 
“o hot stand any examination. At best they 
“re no more than half-truths, and far too 
Sweeping and too facile to correspond to the 
subtleties and complexities of our actual 
Human society, 


‘ For example: While it is surely true enough 


ay that a preacher should not use his 
Pulpit as a platform for political propaganda, 


tr 
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what is he to do when a situation of blatant 
political corruption exists? Is he to avert 
his eyes and be silent? If he does, he will 
not be true to his calling or true to the 
Bible. Did Elijah remain silent when Ahab 
used his political power to liquidate Naboth? 
Was Amos silent when he saw the bribery, 
and the exploitation of the helpless and poor, 
and the licentiousness of the rulers of Israel? 
One of the great insights of the Old Testa- 
ment is that wherever moral considerations 
enter into a situation, our faith has an in- 
terest at stake. Politics is involved through 
and through with moral and ethical con- 
siderations. Politics is the art, not of gov- 
erning machines or robots, but of governing 
men. Men are beings who live in moral 
terms, and wherever moral and spiritual is- 
sues arise, there our faith has a word to say. 
We talk glibly of keeping politics out of reli- 
gion, but a preacher of the Gospel who fails 
to challenge an abuse of political power is 
in fact giving an endorsement of that abuse. 
A preacher of the Gospel who fails to name 
and commend humane and honest political 
ideals stands convicted of a timidity un- 
worthy of the Christian man. 

Or again: While all of us here would 
subscribe to the constitutional provision for 
the separation of church and state; and we 
all hold that this is a sound provision, in 
theory and in practice; it is sheer foolish- 
ness to conclude from that that religion and 
politics as such can neatly be severed one 
from the other. It is one thing to preserve 
the integrity of institutions created by reli- 
gious or political thinking—it is one thing 
to preserve religion as organized into 
churches, or politics as organized into a na- 
tional state—and it is wise to maintain a 
distance between the two types of institu- 
tion; but that does not mean that religious 
aims and political aims can simply be sepa- 
rated from one another, for in that deep 
realm of ideas and aspirations far below 
the surface of external institutions, there 
is no such fissure between that which is 
religion and that which is politics. In the 
deepest places of our human spirit, and its 
yearnings and hopes, there is a oneness which 
must not be forgotten. The Bible is the best 
testimony to that fact. 

How can any authentic Christian sever his 
faith from his actions at any point? How 
can any man who believes that God has put 
all things under the feet of Christ, then go 
on to make political judgments and decisions 
apart from Christ? 

In any event, however difficult or hazard- 
ous may be the consequences of relating the 
Gospel to politics, you and I as Christians 
really have no choice in the matter. We are 
under orders. We have a Master. We are 
serving One on whose behalf we are told to 
claim the whole of human life, including 
that area of it which we call political. Our 
task is to serve notice on the world that it 
is our fixed intention to work without ceas- 
ing until, as the Book of Revelation says, 
“the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ; and 
He shall reign forever and ever.” 

Now, let us think in the broadest and 
simplest way of that which happens when 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is brought to bear 
upon politics. 

The very first thing that happens is that 
we see politics as an activity which is going 
to be redeemed. 

Politics is defined in my dictionary as “the 
art of government,” and so it is. It is a 
noble art, but it is an art which has fallen. 
Like every other activity of man, it stands 
in need of redemption. 

This is obvious enough in our existing 
political situation. The intrinsic nobility of 
politics is scarcely discernible because of the 
vulgarity of its trappings. One of the most 
sublime exercises of the human spirit has 
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become so degraded that the very word “poll- 
tics” has acquired an unsavory quality. For 
many, the concept of politics as a high and 
solemn art is completely obscured by its 
secondary accompaniments: The word im- 
mediately suggests the corruptions of politi- 
cal administrations, bribery, bosses, fixing, 
and favors; the word is associated with 
smoke-filled rooms, dingy with cigar butts, 
and the dismal stench of stale liquor, the 
uproar and ballyhoo of party conventions, 
the spurious friendliness and effusive back- 
slapping that contrast so strangely with the 
stridency and mudslinging of political cam- 
paigns, so that the very idea of politics has 
come to stink in the nostrils of many morally 
sensitive people, and they decline anything 
more than the most perfunctory interest in 
politics, and the minimal responsibility in 
political action. 

But for the Christian citizen the very 
fact of the repulsive context in which politi- 
cal life is so often lived, is the strongest rea- 
son for him to engage in political activity. 
Our religion is not one that counsels us to 
withdraw from the graceless squalor of this 
world. On the contrary, it is exactly be- 
cause it was this world which God entered 
in Jesus Christ, exactly because Jesus took 
our frail flesh upon Him and bore the cross 
and redeemed us by the power of the resur- 
rection—it is because of this that we are 
under the obligation to help redeem the 
diseased body politic. A Christian who turns 
his back upon this obligation is guilty of 
disastrous irresponsibility. He is irresponsi- 
ble toward his fellow citizens because poli- 
tics is a necessity of organized life; and he 
is irresponsible toward God, who has given 
him the privilege of sharing in Christ’s re- 
demptive purpose. 

But, how are you and I as Christians 
to perform a responsible task, to bring the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to bear upon the ac- 
tualities of political life? 


We can do so in ways that are perfectly 
concrete, thoroughly prosaic. First, there 
is the discipline of gaining the knowledge of 
political facts: of knowing what is taking 
place in the political arena, and of evaluat- 
ing that in as scrupulously unprejudiced and 
careful & manner as is possible. Instead of 
satisfying ourselves with half-examined and 
half-digested clichés, we should take the 
trouble to study the Bible and to subject 
our own political judgments to that which 
meets us there, and is manifest, about the 
right relation between man and man. We 
do not have to seek far—the 19th chapter 
of Leviticus could be the starting point for 
the social doctrine of the Bible. And we 
should thank God for the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press, that we have 
received, and that we can use in the patient 
search for political understanding. 

We shall vote—thoughtfully and carefully. 
It is not beneath the dignity of the Christian 
man to speak about voting in the presence 
of God, and in the context of an act of wor- 
ship. Apathy in the matter of voting is a 
cardinal sin. It is a sin because it is a 
callous insult to those men and women who 
have paid with toil and blood and agony for 
the preservation of that political system 
whereby it is possible for you and me freely 
to register a political decision. By what right 
do we ignore the mute testimony of those 
scores of thousands of graves in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, North Africa, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and the islands of the Pacific? By 
what right do we ignore that which was 
made possible for us only by that high and 
terrible cost? 

Let us be clear. The Communist traitor is 
neither the only nor the worst enemy of our 
freedom. The man who noisily professes his 
patriotism, but then neglects to exercise the 
very privilege bought for him at that high 
cost is—no doubt unwittingly, but no less 
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certainly—the most deadly accomplice of 
those whose deliberate intention it is to 
destroy the freedom in which we stand. 

It seems just as well to bring this home 
by specific reference to the situation in this 
city. There is in the city of Baltimore a 
potential voting list of about 600,000 citizens. 
Yet over 30 percent of that potential—or 
more than 200,000—are not even registered. 
One-third of those who could vote do not 
even have that degree of interest. 

And even among those who are registered, 
there is a monumental apathy. We speak 
of this as “the monumental city.” Perhaps 
one aspect of that monumentality is to be 
found in this kind of apathy. In the guber- 
natorial election last fall, only about 250,000 
of the 400,000 registered voters actually cast 
a vote: and when the supremely important 
$20 million school loan came up to be voted 
on, only 22 percent of those who might have 
voted did so. 

The statistical picture is even more 
thought-provoking, however, when we 
examine its religious aspect. Here is a city 
whose population is 60 percent Protestant: 
yet only three members of the present City 
Council are Protestant, while 18 are of the 
Roman Catholic or Jewish faiths. The com- 
bined Roman Catholic and Jewish popula- 
tions of Baltimore total no more than 40 
some percent of the entire population; yet 6 
out of every 7 members of the city council are 
drawn from that 40 percent. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures? 

Let me be quite explicit. Most certainly 
I will not draw a conclusion that would 
be disparaging to those of our fellow-citizens 
who are Roman Catholic or Jewish. On the 
contrary, they should be congratulated on 
their readiness to take poltical responsibility. 
The conclusion that can be drawn—and it is 
glaring—is that we Protestants are much less 
active either in offering our services in civic 
leadership, or in exercising responsibility as 
citizens of a great and ancient town. The 
only conclusion that we can draw is that we 
Protestants are guilty of an indifference to 
our civic responsibility that is deplorable. 
It is an indifference, furthermore, that is a 
denial of the very traditions which made us 
what we are. It was not an accident that 
democratic government flourished and grew 
in those countries where Protestantism was 
the faith of the majority—in Switzerland 
and Holland, in England and Scotland, and 
eventually in this New World. And it is 
nothing less than tragic to witness in our 
days the evidences of so widespread a re- 
fusal on the part of Protestants to measure 
up to their political tasks. 

Much more could be said, and much more 
should be said, but there is no time. 

Let us try to draw the threads together. 

You and I are the servants of One, under 
whose feet God has willed to place all things. 

That is the Gospel. The Gospel means 
more than that you and I, as individuals, are 
saved. It means that in and through that 
salvation, we are committed to the task of 
opening every door that is barred against 
Jesus Christ. 

And that, in its turn, means that we have 
@ specifically Christian task to perform in 
the great and fateful theater of political 
action. 

We may not see all the way ahead. But at 
least we can see the immediate steps ahead, 
and there are certain quite definite things 
that we can do. 


We can listen to what the Bible has to say 
about God's will for our human relation- 
ships; we can hold ourselves ready to take 
political responsibility, should God call us to 
do so; we can acquire political knowledge; 
we can pray for our political leaders; and 
Wwe can vote. 


Very well, then. Let us go to it. 
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Arbitration Provisions Offered by 
Southern Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day I received a letter from the President 
of Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Mr. Fred J. Turner, stating that in 
the company’s latest proposed arbitra- 
tion clause are provisions for arbitrating 
disputes arising out of suspensions, de- 
motions and discharges which arise out 
of the proposed no-strike clause. 

While this letter does not give any 
detailed information about the latest 
proposal, it seems hopeful to me that the 
company and the union are very close to 
an agreement and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 


I believe that we can be optimistic 
about an early settlement, as long as ne- 
gotiation is continued in good faith. The 
parties, I am informed, are now meet- 
ing—and have been having negotiation 
sessions since last Friday. 

It is always most desirable to settle 
such matters as this by negotiation, if 
at all possible, and that is what they are 
trying to do. If the negotiations again 
break off, then arbitration seems to me 
to be the answer. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., May 14, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEravuver, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have been fur- 
nished a transcript of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 13, which carried your state- 
ments to the Senate regarding the telephone 
strike. 

In the course of your remarks you are 
quoted as saying: “What the union wants, I 
understand, in view of the fact that they will 
agree to a no-strike clause, is the right to 
have arbitrated by neutral parties the dis- 
ciplinary action taken with regard to argu- 
ments arising, as a result of the no-strike 
provision, over such things as suspensions, 
demotions, and discharges.” 

I want to clear up any misunderstanding 
that may exist regarding how completely ar- 
bitration is available under the latest com- 
pany offer. Under the company’s proposal, 
each of the matters you mentioned in the 
quoted paragraph, that is, all disciplinary 
action taken under the no-strike clause, all 
suspensions, discharges of employees with 
more than 6 months’ service, and demotions 
of employees who have been on the new job 
more than 3 months is subject to arbitration. 

The very few matters that are not subject 
to arbitration under the proposal made by 
this company are management functions 
which, in the interest of the sound and effec- 
tive operation of this business, should not be 
delegated or surrendered to an arbitrator. 
To do so would be contrary to the welfare of 
the public and the employees, as well as the 
company. 
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The offer now before the union incorpo. 
rates many of their demands and many pro. 
posals made by the company. It is the re. 
sult of true collective bargaining and woyjq 
increase the company’s costs by more than 
$7 million annually. I feel sincerely that it 
provides a fair basis for settlement. 

Let me thank you again for your continued 
interest and express my desire to provide you 
with any additional information yoy may 
wish to have. 

Sincerely, 
F. J. TURNER, President. 





Turbine Power and Air Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have read a very interesting article on 
turboprop development written by Mr. 
C. R. Smith, president of American Air- 
lines, which appeared in the May issue 
of Flying, and I wish to include it as 
part of my remarks: 

The warning has been sounded often and 
over a substantially long period of time. But 
hear it once again. 

Unless the American aircraft industry re- 
asserts and implements its belief in the 
privileges and advantages of private enter- 
prise, and unless it shows willingness to un- 
dertake reasonable business risks to make 
available air transport equipment of obvious 
need, the initiative in commercial aviation 
development will vanish from these shores 
Currently there are substantial indications 
that it is about to embark. 

We are ready for major advances !n 
domestic air transportation in every re- 
spect * * * except the availability of proven 
turboprop powerplants of modern type and 
proper sizes. Other than for technological 
details of development, we know exactly how 
these major advances can be accomplished. 

First requirement is an adequate assign- 
ment of turboprop development in the 
overall aviation development program of the 
United States. Then should follow 4 de- 
voted application of the technical abilities 
and capacities of the aircraft industry t 
coordinate and produce the desired result in 
a dated program. 

It is regrettable that the American avia- 
tion manufacturing industry in all its cate- 
gories * * * including airplanes, engines, 
propellers, and all things which go together 
to make the desired objective obtain- 
able * * * has not exercised the initiative 
so admirably displayed in the first 40 years 
of powered flight. Rather, the industry ap- 
parently now have come to be dependent 
almost wholly on guaranteed Federal unde!- 
writing before it will undertake any ‘- 
called commercial ventures, regardless of 
how obvious the need or how bright the 
ultimate business prospects. 

In almost startling contrast to this loss 0 
initiative is the current aggressive and 
imaginative program of British aviation 2 
the civil field. And I repeat, unless the 
former initiative of our industry is ‘ 
captured, the leadership in commercial avia- 
tion development will be lost to the United 
States. 

Let us review analytically, if somewhat 
briefly, the train of events which preceded 
this situation. Speed * * * the ability 
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shrink distance in terms of time and thus 
facilitate human objectives * * * is the 
unique contribution of aviation to society. 
Many years ago aviation ceased to be com- 
petitive with ground transportation in the 
field of speed. 

From the inception of flight in 1903, up to 
the introduction of the turbine engine into 
operational use after the Second World War, 
the top speed of military aviation had ad- 
vanced at an almost steady annual rate of 
14 miles per hour. Maximum speeds of air 
transport had advanced equally steadily at 
about half that pace. Had it not been for the 
introduction of the turbine engine, and the 
radical increase and the direct nature of ap- 
plied power which resulted, the ratio between 
military and civil advance in speed would 
probably have continued constant. 

However, the impetus of war urgency in 
Germany, and not long afterward in Britain, 
prought the long-established principles of 
gas turbine power and jet thrust to the at- 
tention of aviation. Needless to say, the 
rapid and practical application of this form 
of power to aircraft propulsion was the result 
of previous technological progress in many 
areas outside of aviation. Once the turbine 
had been proved practical for flight, the rate 
of progress was astounding, and the United 
States has played a part of ever-increasing 
importance * * * particularly in turbo jets. 

In military aviation the race for speed is 
competitive with one’s enemies, real or po- 
tential. As it appears today, there seem no 
limits, technical problems being assumed, to 
prevent top speeds from soaring far into the 
supersonic realm. For such competitive 
military uses, exclusive of certain logistic 
and other specialist requirements, emphasis 
will continue to fall on turbo jets, with in- 
creasing attention to ram jets and supple- 
mentary rockets. Nuclear power may be the 
ultimate. Stress on attendant factors, such 
as size, weight, extreme ruggedness, and kin- 
dred qualifications is certain. 

This, then, is the reason and the logic of 
military emphasis on jet propulsion. 

Along with this military competitive effort 
go many problems and penalties. Among 
them is aerodynamic control and flutter 
which beset the transition from the sonic 
into the supersonic range. Ahead at some 
point also interposes the “thermal barrier.” 
Nor does supersonic flight escape its drag 
penalties and resultant high fuel consump- 
tion. Moreover, the military can be content 
in some instances with limited range and 
other considerations which would be intol- 
erable to commercial utility. 

We must note, too, that all these ultra- 
high-speed devices are inherently noise gen- 
erating—a factor which can be tolerated in 
war, but which is hardly consistent with 
the specifications of peaceful commerce. 

It seems obvious, then, that for commer- 
cial use, where comfort, quietness, and econ- 
omy are basic, we must compromise for a 
tong time with speed below that of sound. 

In the upper reaches of the subsonic area 
it seems inevitable that commercial avia- 
tion will have a big stake. The great em- 
phasis of the military on turbojet power 
lor this area has advanced the potential of 
commercial application. Of course, we still 
Must find the answer to the noise problem 
even here but the high speed and over-the- 
Weather cruising and the possibility of long 
Tange make the simple turbojet appear com- 
merc lally attractive for cross-continental or 
‘ansoceanic utility, Still to be determined 
«re the true economics of the turbojet in 


‘ommerce, Such factors as slow ground ac- 
celeration, low angle of initial climb, re- 
‘tricted ground maneuverability, higher 
“Pproach speeds, fuel limitations for hold- 


“18 In traffic, and ground deceleration are 
But let us say 
~at all such matters will be solved in time 
and that the turbojets will be adapted by 
alr Commerce for long-range flights of high 


&peed 


matters to be considered. 


that 


between important cities with ade- 
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quate airports and all essential aids to traffic 
control. 

This still leaves air commerce without 
progress in solution of the greater part of 
its required services, especially in the do- 
mestic sphere. Recognizing the suitability, 
and ultimate availability of turbojet trans- 
ports in the long range field (1,000 to 4,000 
miles), we must also see the need of a small 
economical turboprop plane for domestic 
runs up to 750 miles and a larger turboprop 
with reasonably increased speed and heavy 
emphasis on economy for domestic runs up 
to 2,500 miles. 

In the realm of these last two airplanes 
most of the domestic air transport is 
done * * * with economic factors adverse. 
Economy in the operation of these types 
is the all important requirement. And 
here it is that advanced turboprops seem 
to hold the answer to progress in per- 
formance combined with economy. Costs 
are continually rising and air transport 
charges must inevitably increase unless we 
can hold basic operating costs, and secure 
equipment of higher performance at rea- 
sonable advance in price. 


Basic characteristics of the conventionally 
powered transports continue to serve re- 
stricted airports of our community network. 
Yet in the essential search for greater com- 
fort and higher power to handle modest in- 
crease in plant size, it is inevitable that 
the turbine be considered. War brought the 
piston engine to a size and complexity be- 
yond which it seemed illogical to go. Then 
came the breakthrough in the form of the 
turbine engine with its greater power and 
basic simplicity. 

At that point a national aviation policy, 
such as was adopted by the British, un- 
doubtedly would have stressed necessity for 
gas turbine and propeller combinations to 
fill requirements in which super speed was 
not the critical ingredient. But no such 
program was conceived or adopted and mili- 
tary emphasis was, and is, concentrated on 
the turbojet. As a result, with almost no 
sponsorship, turboprop development was 
unhappily neglected in the United States. 
A couple of projects were undertaken with 
questionable enthusiasm, partly with mili- 
tary encouragement and partly under pri- 
vate enterprise, but they have no consistent 
backing. 

In contrast, the well-coordinated British 
aviation program has produced, or has in 
the making, a substantial number of turbo- 
prop types and sizes. Some are of designs 
and sizes to meet the critical needs of civil 
transport, and as past emergencies have 
shown, civil transport can become the back- 
bone of military logistics. 

Almost the same observations could be 
applied to development of the bypass or 
ducted fan types of turbine engine—inter- 
mediate in purpose and general characteris- 
tics between the turbojet and the turbo- 
prop. In some respects the ducted fan type 
of turbine promises to be more suitable to 
air transport in the high subsonic range 
than does the straight turbojet. Addi- 
tionally, the principles may be advanta- 
geously extended to the natural field for the 
turboprop—the shorter range, not-so-fast, 
low-altitude transports. Here again the 
British are out in front with a soundly estab- 
lished and well-advanced program. 

It is estimated that the turboprop in mod- 
ern application will give a speed increment 
of 25 to 35 percent over the best comparable 
reciprocating engine. It likewise will in- 
crease traveler comfort and service. And 
basic to economy, it will give civil air com- 
merce a chance to hold the cost line. 

But what has happened to the American 
industrial initiative which formerly made 
progressive steps possible to air transport, 
not only of the United States but of the 
world? This, I judge, is a more pressing con- 
sideration than can be measured in technical 
terms, 
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The Precarious Status of Our Merchant 
Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Struggle for Survival,” 
pertaining to the precarious status of 
our merchant marine, which I prepared 
for the May 1955 issue of Marine News 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 
(By Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER) 


That the privately owned American mer- 
chant fleet is engaged in a fight-to-the-death 
struggle for continued participation in the 
transportation of the world’s ocean cargoes 
is a fact too clearly discernible to admit of 
any question. 

Even the most cursory consideration of the 
possible outcome of that struggle immedi- 
ately brings to mind a number of questions, 
the answers to which would shed a great deal 
of light upon the matter. 

In somewhat logical order, these are some 
of the more urgent questions: 

Why, basically, is it that United States-flag 
vessels, particularly in the so-called “tramp” 
trades, are at such a competitive disadvan- 
tage in their ceaseless quest for ocean ton- 
nage? 

Why are the coastal and intercoastal ship- 
ping lines, which do not have to face for- 
eign competition, unable to achieve the pros- 
perity they enjoyed in prewar days? 

Are wage and overtime rates on United 
States-flag vessels the prime reason that 
our merchant fleet is being priced out of 
business, as has been alleged? 

If wages are a factor in the difficulties of 
our shipping, is it the only differential, or 
are there other contributing reasons of im- 
portance to explain why United States flag 
vessels are unable to operate, much less oper- 
ate profitably, without Government aid? 

Once these salient points are brought into 
focus, other queries naturally follow. For 
instance— 

If American shipping cannot make its own 
way unaided, is there justification for Fed- 
eral financial participation, when there is 
an abundance of foreign bottoms available to 
serve our Nation’s needs? 

Will Government be willing continuingly 
to spend millions of dollars each year for 
shipbuilding and shipping, to equalize costs 
of constructing and operating vessels of the 
American merchant fleet? 

Will these Government aids diminish in 
amount, or are they likely to increase over 
the years ahead? 

Or—is the American Fleet of such impor- 
tance to the Nation’s interests, in peace and 
war, that it must be nraintained on an ade- 
quate basis, cost what it may? 

Exploring this matter of costs further, it 
might reasonably be inquired at this point— 

Just how much has shipping cost the Gov- 
ernment in the period since the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 enunciated the broad 
policy of Government participation to as- 
sure, in the national interests, development 
and maintenance of a privately-owned mer- 
chant fleet adequate to transport “‘a substan- 
tial portion of its waterborne * * * foreign 
commerce * * * and capable of serving as a 
naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency”? 
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Is Government itself guilty of helping to 
depress the shipping industry by competing, 
through its Military Sea Transportation 
Service, for the commercial cargoes which 
the privately-owned vessels should be carry- 
ing? 

What return have the Nation, and the Fed- 
eral Treasury, received from the contribu- 
tions made to the maintenance of the ship- 
ping fleet? 

If you are somewhat groggy by now, as & 
result of all these questions, it is perfectly 
understandable. Maritime operations are 
most complicated. The problems are so 
varied, and their implications run so deep 
into every phase of American life, that one 
can readily rationalize the lack of appre- 
ciation of those problems on the part of the 
Congress and citizens alike. 

Make no mistake about it, however, all the 
questions listed above and many others will 
have to be considered, and answered, if our 
privately-owned merchant marine is to sur- 
vive. 

If each of the foregoing problems could 
be resolved satisfactorily, one huge obstacle 
to survival would still project itself into the 
shipping picture. It is simply this— 

Four-fifths of the merchant ships pres- 
ently operating under American registry will 
have to be replaced within the next 10- to 
12-year period. 

At today’s inflated prices, such replacement 
will cost 5, 6, or possibly even 8 billions of 
dollars, of which the Federal Government, 
under the provisions of the 1936 act, will 
normally subscribe between 2 and 4 billions. 

A considerable sum of money indeed for 
the Government to pay. However, it is no 
more than Government spent to build a fleet 
of useless ships in World War I. And it is 
far, far less than the fantastic $13 billion 
expended for ship construction in World 
War II. 

Orderly replacement of the present fleet, 
likewise, would prevent another recurrence 
of the obsolescence problem that plagued our 
Nation after World War I, and that hangs like 
ah oppressive storm cloud even today. 

There, as briefly as I could summarize, are 
the urgent questions that must be considered 
in any discussion of the American Merchant 
Marine and its chances for survival. 

Now let’s review some of these points more 
fully. 

First, why are American ships at such a 
competitive disadvantage with respect to 
foreign vessels? The reason is simple. Be- 
cause of higher wages and greater benefits 
to our seamen, and because of higher costs 
of supplies of all kinds and types used in 
shipping; and because, too, in great measure, 
of loading and unloading costs at American 
ports. Even in the case of American tankers, 
where stevedoring is not a factor, I am told 
that operating costs average approximately 
$1,000 per day higher than foreign costs on 
Similar tankers. 

A comparison of wage costs on American 
and foreign ships is most revealing. Data 
compiled for the year 1953 shows all too 
clearly the disadvantage under which United 
States-flag ships were operating in the world 
transportatien field. 


The monthly cost for wages on an Ameri- 
can-flag ship, with a crew of 48, the report 
shows, averaged $29,426 during 1953. This 
was almost 6 times the cost on a British ship 
with a mixed crew of &0 men; it was almost 
5 times the cost on a British ship with a 
white crew, or on a Japanese ship carrying 
56 men; it was about 4 times the costs on 
similar ships of Norwegian, Netherlands, 
Italian or Danish registry, with crews of 41 
to 55 men; and it was almost 3 times the 
costs on a French vessel, with a crew of 47. 

On no foreign vessels were monthly costs 
for wages anything like the costs on Ameri- 
can ships. 

The coastal and intercoastal lines, while 
not faced with foreign shipping competition, 
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run into bitter competition from all types 
of surface transportation, and are particu- 
larly burdened with high port costs, because 
of their many calling points. A promising 
development in this field is the roll-on-roll- 
off type of vessel, capable of transporting 
loaded tractor trucks and freight cars. The 
lessened labor costs, and greater security of 
such shipments, help to accelerate turnover 
and reduce port charges. But, of course, the 
initial cost of vessels and of the necessary 
adjustments in terminal facilities are fac- 
tors that may prevent rapid adoption of this 
concept. 

Recent conferences on coastal shipping 
problems, staged by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, may help to bring this segment of 
this industry “out of the doldrums” of recent 
years. Certainly these conferences illumi- 
nated the basic problems in this field. That 
is the initial step in any effort towards im- 
provement—knowing the nature and extent 
of the problems. 

Coming to Government aids and attitudes 
toward shipping, I would express several 
firm personal convictions which, if more 
widely held, would definitely clear the at- 
mosphere. These are, first, that the major- 
ity of those who refuse to give reasonable 
support to shipping, or who do so reluctantly, 
are simply not conversant with the true facts 
in the matter. 

Secondly, many of these persons, while 
champions of shipping or any other phase 
of our economy that is useful in war or 
emergency, promptly forget such service once 
the emergency ends. In the case of ship- 
ping, particularly, they will applaud the 
building of 5,000 vessels to win a war, but 
refuse to consider the harm they’ve done to 
the shipping industry by completely upset- 
ting the normal supply and demand, and 
normal replacement procedures. 

Our shipbuilding plants, so vital in war, 
have been reduced to an irreducible mini- 
mum since 1945. Their irreplaceable skilled 
workers have been scattered to the four 
winds. Ship construction expenses have 
“sky-rocketed,” because, in the pressure of 
wartime, we were forced to build, and build, 
and build, regardless of cost. Now, with all 
those ships on hand, many of them anything 
but modern, we have been unable to carry 
on a gradual modernization of the merchant 
fleet, and the other maritime nations have 
far outstripped us. Our ships, the great 
bulk of them, are slow of speed, costly to 
load, costly to maintain—all of which adds 
to the competitive burden of wages, and so 
on, already cited. 

In justice to the maritime industry, and 
for the information of our taxpayers whose 
tax payments are involved, the Government 
should revamp its fiscal accounting so that 
it could be determined precisely the extent 
of maritime operating differential payments. 

As it is, there is much clamor each year 
over budget appropriations of funds to cover 
the operating differential payments due to 
the various subsidized lines. The House 
cut these funds last year, and the Senate re- 
stored the cuts. Now the House has cut 
them again. It has chopped $25 million 
from the $60 million requested in the sup- 
plemental budget to put these accounts on 
a current basis. 

The basic reason for this reduction— 
which merely defers the payment of the $25 
million debt to the lines—is that it holds 
the total payments for the year to exactly 
$100 million. Some of the committee mem- 
bers apparently felt that $100 million was 
enough to pay in 1 year. 

Not a very businesslike or even fair man- 
ner for the Government to transact business, 
it seems to me. And it must seem so to the 
ship operators who must carry that $25 mil- 
lion of accounts receivable for an additional 
period, paying interest to the banks all the 
while. 

One reason why so many people, in and out 
of Congress, question and sometimes vigor- 
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ously oppose such payments to the ship oper. 
ators is that they simply do not under. 
stand the complete procedure. A man Who 
makes watches, perhaps, or bicycles, or any 
one of many other items affected by com. 
peting imports, will think it perfectly reg. 
sonable to request imposition of a tax on 
similar foreign items, to protect his com. 
pany or his industry. Members of Congress 
oftimes will join in such efforts, to serys 
their constituents. 

Farm groups demand, and secure, pari. 
ty payments to equalize their net incomes 
with those of other groups. Operating dif. 
ferential payments to ship operators are jn 
exactly the same veing as parity payments 
to farmers, or protective tariffs. They make 
it possible for American shipping lines to 
compete with foreign shipping whose costs 
are vastly lower than those of Americay 
vessels. 

There has been a most regrettable lack of 
understanding among our people, and even 
in the Congress, as to the actual operation 
of the so-called subsidies by which the Fed. 
eral Government has sought to equalize costs 
of ship construction as between this coun. 
try and other maritime nations. 

I am sure it was news to many, many peo. 
ple when I made public in the Senate re. 
cently the results of an audit by one major 
shipping line showing the favorable results 
to Government of this particular subsidizeq 
operation. Over the 1936 to 1953 period, 
from the very initiation of the subsidy pro- 
gram, this shipping line actually has paid 
back to Government $31 million more than 
it received in subsidies. This profit to Goy- 
ernment was in the form of subsidy re- 
capture, charter hire for use of Govern- 
ment-owned vessels, and corporation income 
taxes. 

In addition to this direct return of the 
Government's “investment” in that line, 
there was a huge indirect return stemming 
from the continued operations of the line— 
the millions of dollars paid to its officials 
and employees, the millions of dollars paid 
to other firms for supplies, ship repairs, and 
so on, and the many subsidiary businesses 
wholly or partially supported by these pay- 
ments. 

While on the subject of subsidies, it would 
be an omission of importance if I were to 
pass over the question of ship construction 
differential payments. Over the 20-year 
period, such payments have totaled $105 
million to shipyards in the United States, 
to equalize construction costs here with 
those abroad. 

The Government has profited from these 
payments also, but no one has ever been told 
about it. Of the 107 vessels for which con- 
struction subsidies were authorized, more 
than two-thirds—74 to be exact—were taken 
over by the Government for use in World 
War II. Some were requisitioned during 
construction; others were purchased under 
the terms of the subsidy contract. 

The actual savings in money, I venture 
to say, resulting from such requisitioning 
and purchase, would equal or far surpass the 
net cost of the subsidies, for wartime costs 
on such vessel were vastly higher. Even 
more important was the fact that the Gov- 
ernment made use of these vessels many 
months earlier in the war than they could 
have, had it been necessary to build them 

Always overlooked also is the fact that the 
owners from whom these ships were take 
must replace these vessels at premium costs 
and values. 

One significant difference between 50 
called ship “subsidies” and subsidies paid 
directly to agriculture or, indirectly by tr 
iffs, to many businesses, is little known of 
completely unrealized generally. The pay 
ments made by Government to the shipping 
lines are subject to recapture and actually 
are recaptured in large measure. 

A little known fact unfortunately, ft 
while all operating differential paymen’ 
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st be budgeted, and appropriated—usually 
uch discussion and occasional loud 
howls—the amounts recaptured are never 
publicized. They simply revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury 4S “miscellaneous” receipts. 

Take the example as cited above; of $50 
million paid to shipping for operating pur- 
poses from the inception of this procedure 
in 1937, through 1942, a total of $31 million 
was paid back into the Treasury by the 
shipping lines, through the “recapture” pro- 
yision ol the law. 


mu 
after ™ 


From the time when such payments were 
resumed, following the war shipping boom 
through 1951, a total of $96 million addi- 


has been recaptured, but again, with- 


tionaly 
Few Members of the Congress, 


out pubicity. 


Iam confident, and almost no one outside 
the Congress, realize this state of affairs. 
And that is partly why there is so much re- 
sistance to these payments which have 


helped so tremendously to keep our Ameri- 
can ships operating. 

Nor is there any general awareness, in the 
Congress or among our citizenry, of another 
yast recovery of funds through the operations 
of American shipping. Because of previous 
neglect of shipping, our Government found 
jt necessary to expend more than $13 billion 
for new ship construction during World War 
II. More than 5,000 vessels were launched, of 
which approximately 40 percent later were 
sold to citizens and to foreign nationals. The 
remaining 3,000 vessels went into the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet. 

In the years since World War IT, more than 
$500 million have been paid into the Federal 
Treasury by American shipping companies 
for charter hire of vessels from this fleet— 
whose only purpose, otherwise, is to serve in 
case of war or emergency. Again, most of 
hese payments went into the Federal Treas- 
ury unpublicized. Only the payments to the 
ship operators were given prominence. 

Which returns us to the thought expressed 
earlier, that our people should be furnished 
the full information on the net cost of Gov- 
ernment participation in the financing of 
ship operations. Now they hear only half 
the story—the bad side, as far as America’s 
shipping is concerned. 

The basic shipping law, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, authorizes a reasonable meth- 
od of providing this information, and at the 
same time providing a continuingly replen- 
ished fund for Government’s participation in 
the financing of new vessel construction. It 
is the ship construction revolving fund, 
which has been inoperative in recent years, 
but which should be reactivated as one posi- 
tive step to aid in the tremendous vessel re- 
placement program now confronting all ship- 
owners. This revolving fund, once again in 
operation, would remove one great obstacle 
how hindering new construction: It would 
make it unnecessary to include construction 
subsidy funds in the budget. 

Legislation which is proposed to reestablish 
this revolving fund would provide for de- 
posits to be made therein of (1) appropria- 
tions for ship construction, (2) receipts from 
sale of ship mortgages (now totaling several 
hundred million dollars), (3) interest and 
Principal payments on ship mortgages, and 
(4) charter receipts. Thus, as mortgages on 
hew ships are repaid, the funds would go 


back into the revolving fund, instead of into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, and 
there would be a continually available source 
ol funds for new construction, with full in- 


formation always available as to the net cost 
0! Government aid to the industry. 


Is the answer to all our martime problems, 
ns been suggested, even by some leaders 
ed Should have known better, to rely on 

ae vessels to carry our commerce? I 
ai No,” on many counts. First, the al- 
oa nee of their owners and crews would 

‘Ways be elsewhere—as past experience has 


shown only too clearly. Once they had the 
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field to themselves, they could, and would, 
charge us whatever the traffic would bear. 

Remember when ocean freight rates were 
increased as much as 2,000 percent, and 
American docks everywhere were piled with 
rotting cargoes? And in war, these vessels 
would go dashing back to serve their own 
countries—possibly to be used against us. 

Many a husband, father, son, and brother 
would be alive and with their families today, 
I am sure, if the United States had been rea- 
sonably well prepared with ships to supply 
our military forces throughout the world in 
the early months of World War II. We not 
only did not have the ships but we did not 
have the shipyards or skilled workers with 
which to build the ships so vital to our 
security. 

No; it would be tragic to make that mis- 
take a third time. Even though the total of 
operating and construction differential pay- 
ments to shipping should continue to in- 
crease—as I suppose they will. Everything 
else has. And a point to bear in mind is 
that if we take all the alleged subsidies that 
have been paid to shipping since 1936—say 
$400 million in all, net—and if we were to 
add an equal sum annually for construction 
and operation aids each year during the next 
10-year ship replacement period, it would 
not equal the amount we wasted through 
hasty, inefficient vessel design and construc- 
tion in World War II alone. 

Again, I am confident that the benefits to 
our peacetime economy during this next 10- 
year period—in jobs for shipyard, steel, and 
countless other workers, as well as the taxes 
that would be paid by the plants and their 
employees—would equal or come close to 
matching the funds paid out. 

And we could look forward with confidence 
to any shipping needs the future might 
bring—competition to our foreign commerce 
in peacetime, logistic demands of our Mili- 
tary Establishment in war or emergency. 

The struggle for survival will not be lost 
by the American maritime industry if our 
people can be given the full truth about the 
need for, and the needs of, the American pri- 
vately owned merchant fleet. 


And if management and labor in the in- 
dustry, appreciative of their separate and 
joint responsibilities, will work hand in hand 
with Government in a planned program 
based on efficient operation and honest de- 
votion to the interests of all. 





High Price of Egg Sandwich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a newspaper 
article, which was published in the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Morning Tribune of 
April 14, 1955, stating that a consumer 
went to a restaurant and was charged 
75 cents for a fried-egg sandwich. On 
that very day eggs were selling for 29 
cents a dozen. I shall refer to it later 
this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FaRMER FUMES AT 75-CENT EGG SANDWICH 

ROCHESTER, MINN.—A puzzled farmer Fri- 


day displayed a restaurant check showing he 
paid 75 cents for a fried-egg sandwich on a 
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day when farmers in this area were selling 
eggs for 29 cents a dozen. 

His protests to no avail, Paul Hemp paid 
for the sandwich and a 15-cent cup of coffee 
at an airport restaurant at Dayton, Ohio, 
Thursday. 

Then he announced he was going to let 
Senator THYE, Republican, of Minnesota, and 
Representative AuGUST ANDRESEN, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, know about it. 

“Farmers are in the wrong business,” raged 
Hemp. “They should open their own res- 
taurants in Dayton.” 

He said he questioned whether the price 
was correct and the waitress told him it was. 
So he talked to the restaurant cashier, and 
then to the manager. 

When the manager insisted 75 cents was 
right, Hemp asked for a copy of the bill so 
he could frame it for display at his farm. 

The manager complied, and wrote “Thank 
you” on the slip. 





Fewer Farmers Instead of Higher Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fewer Farmers Instead of 
Higher Prices,” which was published in 
Business Week of May 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fewer FARMERS INSTEAD OF HIGHER PRICES 


From a hilltop overlooking some of the 
most scenic acreage in Orange County, N. Y., 
far from the overheated atmosphere of 
Washington, the American Assembly last 
week took a long, hard look at the farm 
situation. The conclusion was that the 
Eisenhower administrator’s agricultural 
policies are basically on the right track. 

The assembly is a national nonpartisan 
group established by Republican Dwight D. 
Eisenhower when he was president of Co- 
lumbia University. It met at Arden House, 
the estate given to Columbia by Democrat 
Averell Harriman, now Governor of New 
York State. 

The group, made up of leaders of big farm 
organizations, operators of big and little 
farms, government and university agricul- 
tural experts, and businessmen decided 
that— 

The importance of price supports and pro- 
duction controls for solving agriculture’s 
long-range problems has been exaggerated. 

Price supports have overstimulated pro- 
duction of some commodities. 

Production controls—a necessary part of 
high price-support policies—reduce efficiency 
and add to production costs. 

In the future, price supports should play 
a smaller role, net income a greater role, in 
directing agricultural production. 

General welfare: For the most part, the 
delegates seemed to be thinking and talk- 
ing just as the organizers of the meeting 
hoped they would—primarily as citizens con- 
cerned with the general welfare rather than 
as representatives of special interests. 

They recognized that the decline in farm 
income and agriculture’s share of the Amer- 
ican economy is part of a long-running 
trend—one that began in fact when the 
United States began. They saw the major 
task of farm policy as helping to adjust 
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agriculture to its diminishing importance in 
he American scene. 

: The participants all agreed that this ad- 
justment can be handled in a relatively pain- 
less way if the general economy is kept stable 
and expanding. This would give less pros- 
perous farmers an opportunity to move to 
better paying occupations outside agricul- 

re. 

yuaibie supports: Agriculture’s chief claim 
for public support, according to Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Nicholls, of Vanderbilt University, 
technical director of the seventh assembly, 
is the extreme instability of farm prices and 
farm income. 

This instability, Nicholls says, is the main 
justification for flexible supports rather than 
no supports at all. Nicholls feels that the 
case usually made for high price supports— 
that they help the small farmer—is falla- 
cious. Poor farmers don’t produce enough to 
benefit much from high price supports; it’s 
the big producers who gain. 

Vanishing American: Many people still 
cling to the time-worn image of the United 
States farmer, his hand on a sickle, a straw 
in his mouth, a pot-bellied stove under his 
boots. But today that image exists mostly 
in the mind. The faem picture is changing 
right along with the rest of the American 
scene. Today, the top 2 percent of farm 
operators produce 25 percent of total farm 
sales; the top 9 percent produce over half of 
all farm sales. 

At the other end of the farm income scale, 
the figures look exaggeratedly low, because 
many small-income farmers actually get a 
substantial part of their income outside 
farming. Nearly 30 percent of United States 
farmers are part-time or residential farmers. 

First-aid program: The solution to the 
low-income farmer’s problem, the assembly 
feels, is to get him off the farm. Price sup- 
ports have done him little good, might even 
have a negative effect if they encourage him 
to hold on. The way to help him, Nicholls 
stresses, is not by farm legislation as such, 
but by general measures that would encour- 
age mobility to industrial jobs. Some such 
measures: extending and improving United 
States Employment Service in rural areas, 
starting more vocational training programs, 
revising unemployment compensation stat- 
utes to eliminate factors that discourage 
mobility, locating defense plants in areas of 
rural underdevelopment as well as in areas 
of urban employment, increasing power sup- 
ply in rural areas, and possibly introducing 
regional differentials if the minimum wage 
is raised. 

No drag: The notion that lagging farm 
income is a drag on the American economy 
as a whole got short shrift from the assem- 
bly’s technical experts. Farm income, they 
pointed out, amounts now to only 5 or 6 
percent of total United States income—so 
even a 20-percent drop in farm income would 
produce only a 1-percent drop in total na- 
tional income. Such a slight drop, Nicholls 
said, could easily be offset by other factors, 
and he pooh-poohed as a myth the idea that 
there is something peculiarly crucial about 
movements in farm income compared to that 
of other industries. 





Farm Bill’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of May 7, 1955. It is an excellent 
editorial, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FarRM Brw’s FUTURE 


Something really seems to have been man- 
aged by the Democratic-controlled House in 
voting the junk the Benson flexible farm- 
price-support system before it has gone into 
effect. 

But this result is not an end to that sys- 
tem, nor any clear promise to farmers of 
early return to higher and more rigid Federal 
farm price supports. Those can be stopped 
either by the Senate or by a Presidential 
veto. 

Really achieved is a rather skillful maneu- 
ver of the farm-price-support issue toward 
the end of the 1956 political campaign. The 
maneuver is unfinished. And it will remain 
in such a suspended state until the Senate 
gets around to act on the Democrats’ bill. 

But, from the Democratic Party’s political 
point of view, that seems to be quite all right. 
For the essence of political tactics is timing. 
And clever timing calls for completion of the 
maneuver, not this year, but in 1956, a presi- 
dential year. 

That, however, can be managed, too, by 
delaying Senate action until next spring. 
Then, whether the Eisenhower-Benson ad- 
ministration (with some important Demo- 
cratic help) defeats the bill there, or the 
President has to veto it, the farm-price-sup- 
port issue will be plumped into the middle of 
the national presidential campaign, where 
the Democratic majority seems to think it 
belongs. 

Certainly the merits of the issue of high- 
versus-flexible farm price supports have 
aroused widespread and real concern. But 
that such concerns lack present priority is 
indicated by the small probability of Senate 
action this year. 

Finally, if this political interpretation 
ruffles or bruises the Senate’s dignity, that 
august body can set it aside by acting quick- 
ly and finally now one way or the other, on 
the House bill. And that, from the stand- 
point of farmers and all others whose interest 
is in the merits, would be the right thing to 
do. For the Federal farm price program does 
seem to deserve something better than just 
to be made a political football for 1956. 





Tribute to Val Peter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the most respected citizens of my home 
city of Omaha, Nebr., was honored re- 
cently on the occasion of his 80th birth- 
day, when he and his wife celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary. It was 
Mr. Val Peter who was thus singled out. 
He is a publisher, and has long interested 
himself in civic affairs. Recently, he was 
awarded the Officer’s Cross of the Order 
of Merit by the Federal German Repub- 
lic, the highest award which Germany 
can bestow on a civilian. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, an editorial appearing jp 
the Omaha World-Herald on Apri] 9 
1955, in regard to this occasion and this 
outstanding personality. 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recopy 
as follows: ; 

A MEDAL FOR VAL PETER 


Val J. Peter has been an outstanding Amer. 
ican citizen for 59 of his 80 years anq 8 
valued resident of Omaha since 1910. His 
career has been as active as it has been long 
and we would guess that nothing in it, asige 
from raising a large family, has been more 
rewarding than his efforts to promote under. 
standing between the people of the Uniteg 
States and his native Germany. 

It was for these efforts that the Federal 
German Republic honored Mr. Peter, Sunday 
night with the Officer’s Cross of the Order of 
Merit, the highest award that Germany can 
bestow on a civilian. As a publisher of Ger. 
man-language newspapers, Mr. Peter has 
helped several generations of German imni- 
grants become good Americans. As an indi. 
vidual he worked hard on behalf of refugees 
during the Hitler regime and among Germans 
in Omaha in World War II. Mr. Peter js 
deserving not only of a medal from Germany, 
but of thanks from his fellow citizens, 





Sweden’s Muscular Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the Recorp an article from the May 
issue of the Reporter, by Blake Ehriich, 
a staff writer, entitled “Sweden's Mus- 
cular Neutrality.” 

Today, after 10 years of cold war, the 
ice in Europe shows signs of breaking— 
for better or worse. It is timely and 
refreshing. It should be borne in mind 
that Sweden is one free nation in Europe 
that has never been overrun by any 
foreign foe. 

The article follows: 

SWEDEN’S MUSCULAR NEUTRALITY 
(By Blake Ehrlich) 

SrockHoLM.—The visitor to this placid 
little nation of lakes and hills, this minor 
kingdom which has shunned war since 1814, 
expects to find Sweden snug between the 
parentheses of its historic neutrality, hap- 
pily preoccupied with perfecting snow re 
moval and improving the flavor of its tem- 
perance beer. The visitor gets the surprise 
of his life. s 

While there its little talk of war here 2 
Stockholm, people are proud of their armed 
forces and excited about their defense pro 
gram. Psychologically and physically, Swe 
den is the Western European nation mos 
ready to go to war tomorrow. 

The Swedes themselves, who take fot 
granted the program and its overwhelming! 
popular support, don’t realize how striking!) 
they compare with other continental powers 
of the West, where even gravely deficient 
arms programs are matters for bitter squab- 
bles, where civil defense is a joke if it exiss 
at all, where the biggest barrier to defense 
is the wall of public indifference to the whole 
question of national security. For some reae 
son, the Swedes like to picture themselves 
the figure of a rather paunchy businessman 
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who avoids wars because he doesn’t want to 
disturb business as usual. When I have sug- 
ested to several dozen leading Swedes here 
that theirs is actually a war-minded country, 
their reactions have ranged from hoots of 
laughter through dismay to downright 
norror. However, among foreigners sta- 
tioned here, especially -the military, naval, 
and air attachés, I’ve found unanimous 
agreement with my impression. 
THE LITTLE RED PAMPHLET 

The Swedes have the world’s fourth largest 
air force, ranking right after the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Britain. Every 
Swedish citizen over the age of 15 is regis- 
tered, tagged, and ticketed for a wartime job, 
and even the dogs and horses have draft 
numbers. Hospitals, factories, Government 
offices, hangars, and naval installations have 
been put underground, sheltered deep in 
the native granite. 

In every Swedish home you will find a 
small red-covered pamphlet 35 pages long, 
published by the Royal Civil Defense Board 
on the instruction of the King in Council. 
On the back cover, in a halo of black barbed 
wire with a white bayonet for an exclama- 


tion point, is the following message: 

“Every attack against the freedom and in- 
dependence of the realm will be met with 
force. Every report that resistance will cease 


is false. Sweden can and will defend her- 
self.” 

The first thing in the booklet is a series 
of unpleasant truths: “Modern warfare is 
ruthless and total. The aggressor will seek 
to break down our resistance by any means 
in the shortest possible time.” This state- 
ment is followed by a short, brutal sketch 
of the nature and scope of “any means’— 


bombs, bayonets, trickery, terror. 

The Swedes are told they “must accept” 
such things as “shortages, rationing, evacua- 
tion, direction of labor, etc. A people at 
arms cannot maintain the ways of peace.” 


It is explained that plans have already 
been made for the evacuation of the national 
Gov nent from Stockholm and of provin- 
cial governments from their normal seats. 
“Evacuation does not mean flight and deser- 
tion, it is a planned step to secure the 





direction of our total defense.” 
By the simple touch of an alarm button, 
setting off a continuous warbling siren note, 


Sweden can be placed immediately on a war 
footing. “This signal means that: * * * all 
personnel with a war appointment in the 
armed forces or in the civil defense will 
immediately report to their mobilization 
depots; all vehicles, dogs, and horses, requi- 
wlth ned in peacetime for use in the armed 
torceés Or in civil defense, will be conveyed 
to the place indicated in the requisitioning 
Cc 
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Evacuation of civilian populations from 
urban centers, an extraordinarily tricky sub- 
ject is treated in full. The Prime Minister, 
Tage Erlander, said not long ago in Parlia- 
ment, “Naturally, not even the most well- 


foneerted plan of evacuation provides any 
guaranty for the possibility of putting evac- 
uation into effect.” 


But the Cw 
“ut the Swedes do have a well-concerted 
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things would be far different, but Sweden 
hopes for sufficient warning to move the 
civilians out of cities, off military supply 
lines, and away from likely combat areas 
before the shooting starts. 

For those who are needed in the cities, vast 
rock shelters are being dug. In Stockholm, 
the present deep shelters (ceilings 90 feet 
thick) can hold 80,000 persons, and the fin- 
ished program will provide shelter for 400,- 
000. If the ventilators should be knocked 
out, chemicals will keep the air breathable 
for 10 hours, a longer time than the longest 
air raid ever staged. Being the businessmen 
they pride themselves on being, Stockholm- 
ers are going to use the biggest of the down- 
town shelters as a peacetime underground 
garage, relieving some of the traffic com- 
missioner’s headaches, and paying off some of 
the construction costs. 

All this costs money—$28 million last year, 
a rate per person ($4) more than 13 times 
that levied for civilian defense in the United 
States (2914 cents). Industry pays its own 
civil-defense bill for equipment and air-raid 
shelters, its employees making up civil-de- 
fense staffs within plants as well as special 
Government-trained antisabotage squads. 
Industry is also a heavy contributor to the 
Nation and Defense Association, made up of 
some 41 voluntary organizations. 

“Nation and Defense,” since it includes the 
labor unions, the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, the huge cooperatives, the Farmers’ 
Union, and various white-collar unions, per- 
meates every aspect of Swedish life. It has 
a constant captive audience, since the Swedes 
have voted themselves into total civil-de- 
fense conscription. Every citizen over 15 is 
obliged by law to take 60 hours a year of 
civil-defense training and is obligated to 
sign up for active duties if he is not slated 
for first signal mobilization. 


“LET’sS SEE THE FILES” 


Sweden goes even further to get everybody 
into the act. The Defense Staff College ad- 
mits civilians to the hush-hush courses it 
runs for selected officers of the three forces. 
These civilians, who come from Government 
departments as well as from industry and 
commerce, make up about half the sudent 
body. 

The thinking behind this procedure was 
explained by the Prime Minister while he was 
talking about atomic research, and what he 
said about atoms applies to all security mat- 
ters: “To allow the picture to become dis- 
torted by undue secretiveness and unwar- 
ranted illusions would mean very bad prep- 
aration. It would mean that we were lulled 
into a false security, or became ready victims 
to rumor mongering. Democracy draws its 
life from the knowledge, insight, and trust 
of each individual citizen and from his be- 
ing able openly to discuss the questions that 
matter, after having had free access to the 
relevant facts.” 

Every Swedish citizen is free to march 
into any Government office and demand to 
see the files. His citizenship is his guaranty 
that he may see them. That’s the law. 
Bureaucrats are thus leery about slapping 
restricted and secret labels on their dossiers. 
The Armed Forces, although they have the 
right to the services of all males between 19 
and 48, need even more men. The women’s 
auxiliaries need more women. Thus civil 
defense often has to content itself with half 
aman or woman, That is, when the essen- 
tial worker is through with his day’s desk 
duty at the Economic Defense Board he is 
expected to take over a shift as firewatcher 
or special policeman. Home Guard and its 
seagoing equivalent, the Naval Defense Corps, 
are also looking for recruits—as are the vol- 
untary corps for motor cars, motorcycles, 
and hamradios; the Red Cross; and the 
service dogs’ club. Women are sought as 
Red Cross medical aids, as blue star veteri- 
nary aids, as drivers for military and civilian 
transport. “Women with previous experi- 
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ence,” the pamphlet says, “or who for other 
reasons consider themselves suitable for 
work in essential industries should report to 
the provisional labor boards now. Many 
women may be able to take over the work of 
their husbands.” A less gentle note, fur- 
ther on under direction of labor, points out 
to women that if they don’t volunteer for 
some full-time war activity, they may be 
drafted into industry. 

The authorities also have planned guerrilla 
units and underground resistance: “Obey 
instructions through radio or other chan- 
nels.” 

THE ARMED FORCES 


Reorganized on the basis of the brigade 
rather than the bigger and lese flexible divi- 
sion, the regular Armed Forces employ every 
possible means to stretch their limited man- 
power. A draftee trains for 10 months, and 
during his remaining years on call he gets 3 
month-long refresher courses. Specialists 
and noncommissioned officers take 40 days. 
There is no “army in being” here, only a 
cadre of career officers, NCOs, and specialists 
whose peacetime job is largely a training 
mission. For the refresher courses the Gen- 
eral Staff tries to counteract the shortness of 
time by calling up mean as members of a 
fighting unit rather than as draftees of a 
certain age group. 

The Swedes look to new weapons to give 
enormous firepower to a small ground force. 
They have rockets and have lately produced 
a@ guided missile. Their researchers are 
working frantically, handicapped by lack of 
consultation with NATO nations, to devise a 
tactical atomic warhead for it. Sweden's 
interest in atomic energy predates the Sec- 
ond World War, and Gordon Dean, ex-Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, said in his Report on the Atom, 
“One might reasonably assert that Sweden 
has the most completely equipped nuclear 
science laboratories in western Europe, next 
to England.” 

The Swedes have another powerful weap- 
on: their own terrain. Mechanized military 
operations would be almost impossible in 
the upper two-thirds of the country, the 
Norrland. “Beyond the valley of the Dal 
we have no oaks, no lobsters, and no nobles,” 
is the old saying. The forests, lakes, moun- 
tains, and bogs of the dark and frozen north 
would be brutal terrain for an attacker. 
“I'd hate to be commanding invasion troops 
in that country up there,” one of the Western 
attachés told me. “You’d find yourself try- 
ing to stiffen your lines of communication 
only to find out that you had no lines of 
communication.” 

Just short of one-quarter of Sweden’s an- 
nual budget is given to the armed forces, a 
sum amounting to 4.7 percent of the national 
income. The civil-defense expenditure is 
listed as part of the Ministry of Interior’s 
appropriation, and stockpiling. goes on the 
Commerce Department’s appropriation. The 
total bill comes to around half a billion dol- 
lars. 

The government is now considering a pro- 
posal from the armed forces to make their 
allotment a standard 4.7 percent of the na- 
tional income during the next 10 years. The 
military reckons that as the national income 
rises, the military appropriation will thus 
automatically increase too, and if nothing 
else is gained, they will at least be able to 
keep pace with rising costs and eventually 
devote a larger amount to weapons research. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


Another contender for a cut of the defense 
budget has just come into existence to take 
its place with the National Defense Research 
Board, the Medical Defense Board, the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, and others. It is the 
Psychological Defense Planning Board. The 
Board’s peacetime mission is to study prop- 
aganda (especially that of potential ene- 
mies), finding out where it comes from, how 
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it is disseminated, what its purpose is, and 
how well or badly it works on Swedes. 

What they're after in the end is an ef- 
fective system of control of Sweden’s war- 
time psychology: to keep morale high while 
discouraging lynch-mob superpatriotism, to 
prick the balloon of overconfidence without 
encouraging defeatism, to strengthen disci- 
pline without curbing initiative. It must 
keep the public informed, yet controlled; 
they want to tell the truth, yet not give the 
show away. 

Board members made it clear to me that 
their peacetime activities do not include 
putting out propaganda. They agreed that 
Sweden is sufficiently steamed up not to 
need it. 

One evening at the movies I saw some of 
Sweden’s new SAAB J-—29 fighters, their un- 
derground hangars, their radar installations, 
and their night-landing techniques. The 
underground hangars hug the perimeters of 
operating air bases. They accommodate 
planes, repair shops, ammunition, spare 
parts, and fuel. Their smooth-rolling but 
ponderously armored doors protect against 
skip-bombing and strafing, and the 40-foot- 
thick granite roofs are considered bomb- 
proof. Against the double cost of under- 
ground construction and special machinery 
to ensure 30-second scrambles in case of 
alert, the bookkeeping Swedes equate the 
savings in imported fuel required by drafty 
ordinary hangars during the long winters. 
The entrances to the hangars bulge near the 
runways like prehistoric sod-covered bar- 
rows; the granite bedrock is but a few feet 
beneath the surface. 

The privilege of seeing this I purchase for 
75 cents, and got also for my money a new 
Swedish feature film displaying at least one 
unclad female, at present a standard fixture 
in most locally made movies. The short sub- 
ject that preceded the feature was an air 
force release telling the story of a jet 
fighter on night exercise. The plane’s radio 
goes dead, but, tracked on radar, the ship 
is brought back to the field through a storm 
by another jet from the same squadron. 
It was told with much skill, and the result 
Was as exciting as a good war film, with the 
audience applauding wildly. 

It was, I was told, a typically good example 
of the armed forces’ running account of its 
progress. Although the official aim of the 
motion-picture units may be an informed 
citizenry, the result is still propaganda no 
matter what its producers call it. 

Viewed dimly through the distorting mir- 
ror of 141 years of peace, war seems a bizarre 
but rather thrilling game to many Swedes. 
The Swedes in charge, however, know what 
the score is. The current report of the com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces, General 
Swedlund, states flatly that a Scandinavian 
campaign is an essential part of any Russian 
thrust at Europe, and Sweden cannot hope to 
stay out of the battle for very long. He 
also says what he and other responsible na- 
tional leaders, even the extreme isolation- 
ists, have been saying since 1947: The final 
basis of Swedish defense is help from the 
west. The commander in chief talks about 
only one possible invasion, a Russian inva- 
sion; only one defensive scheme, a defense 
against the Soviet bloc; and only one source 
of aid, the West. Sweden is only superfi- 
cially neutral. 

There is no trade in armaments with Com- 
munist nations, but weapons are both 
bought and sold to the West. The recent 
expulsion of Communist diplomats drama- 
tizes the situation; there have been no such 
incidents involving non-Communists. As 
the Swedes themselves frequently remark, 
with only the trace of a smile, “The Ameri- 
cans observe. The Russians spy.” 


SWEDEN NEEDS ALLIES 


The commander in chief makes no bones 
about the military situation, as pertinent 
extracts from his report show: 
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“If a small nation is not in possession of 
atomic weapons and is not allied with powers 
having such weapons at their disposal, this 
fact in itself may entice the aggressor into 
attacking * * * our freedom from alliance 
can in certain respects make it an advantage 
for an aggressor to begin hostilities—at 
least in the Scandinavian operational thea- 
for an aggressor to begin hostilities—at 

“Our resources are not sufficiently ample 
to permit us to withstand an attack by a 
great power for any length of time without 
economic and military support from the out- 
side. Seen from this viewpoint, our strategy 
must be directed toward the creation of con- 
ditions enabling us to receive aid in war from 
powers finding it compatible with their in- 
terests to assist us.” 

Under Army regulations, that’s as far as 
the Commander in Chief dares go. Asa sol- 
dier debarred from discussion of political 
questions, he is muzzied on such questions 
as Sweden's foreign policy of nonalliance, 
which is political dynamite. 

But even though his sentences may be 
fitted with baffle plates, there is no mistak- 
ing his meaning. Militarily, Sweden needs 
allies. He says aid must be arranged for, as 
indeed, if it is to come in time, it must. In 
modern warfare a simple cry for help does not 
bring help just like that. Logistics are a 
matter for electronic brains to compute, a 
matter for long planning of the sharing of 
supplies, a matter of standardization of 
weapons and materiel, of coordination of 
strategy, of agreement on objectives and 
methods. Such a subject as convoys takes 
weeks of detailed hammering out. Whose 
escort vessels take over the convoy where, 
in what pattern, using what signals? 
Where are the refueling points? Who sup- 
plies air cover for what sectors? Those are a 
few of the thousands of questions to be an- 
swered on one small subject. When it comes 
to air support for ground troops, the matter 
can become even more complicated. 

“NATO planning,” I was told in Paris, 
“would certainly be unrealistic if we did not 
make plans that include Swedish participa- 
tion in a war.” But NATO cannot earmark 
in advance a guessed-at number of troops, 
planes, ships, an estimated number of tons of 
supplies to be dispatched under war condi- 
tions to an invaded Sweden. Without de- 
tailed talks in advance, a last-minute ally can 
render only one kind of help to an invaded 
Sweden: Liberate it. 


INFORMAL TALKS 


Hamstrung though they are by Sweden’s 
policy, the Armed Forces’ chiefs have taken 
several steps that should make it possible 
to have talks without officially having talks. 
There are, for instance, many more airfields 
in Sweden than there are aircraft to use 
them. They are capable of handling any 
planes the Swedes have now (they have no 
large bombers); and during the long winter, 
runways can be extended with packed snow 
to receive any planes used by NATO. The 
radar at these fields is all foreign-made. 
The Swedes are armored with British Cen- 
turion tanks and have recently added a 
French howitzer, that, with a slight revision 
of fire-control tables, will take United States 
ammunition. 

These are all ideal subjects on which to 
pump NATO nations for technical informa- 
tion. A workaday encounter between tech- 
nicians would be so minor and ordinary it 
wouldn’t even be worth a public announce- 
ment. Once the technicians got together, 
there’d be nothing to prevent them from 
straying to larger subjects than millimeter 
calibrations and coefficients of expansion. 

What prevents these conversations? 
Sweden's defense effort is as big a one as the 
nation can make, and it is admittedly not 
big enough to save the country without 
outside aid. There must be talks in advance 
if assistance is to be at all effective, so why 
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not, for the cause of savin: 
ae & Sweden, have the 

Herbert Tingsten, editor of Dagens Nyhete 
the country’s largest newspaper, has fou ao 
virtually alone for Swedish membership | 
NATO. Although he is greatly respecteg - 
finds some private support for his Opinions 
he receives few public endorsements of his 
views. He says, “The Government wants to 
enjoy the advantages of cooperation With the 
West without shouldering its responsibilities: 
it wants to be regarded as a semi-ally jy, 
Washington and as strictly neutral in Mos. 
cow. This game can scarcely go on any 
longer.” 

The Parliament here, like the pre-Peay 
Harbor Congress, believes in a Policy of “no 
entangling alliances.” Its members patri- 
otically vote huge defense appropriations 
knowing full well that Sweden’s biggest ef. 
fort cannot be quite big enough, that morale 
alone is not enough to stop guided missiles 
Having abandoned total head-in-the-sang 
neutrality, they cannot move further into 
the stream of things than the dry rock ot 
“nonalliance,” even though they have seen 
Denmark and Norway, with whom they are 
closely linked and from whom they are stra. 
tegically indivisible, go the whole way into 
the Western defense bloc. One hundred ang 
forty-one years of peace can drug the ming 
pretty effectively. 

There stands Sweden on the Scandinavian 
ridge, tough, trained, clad in full armor. It 
knows where its friends are and where its 
enemies are. Sweden would make a valuable 
NATO ally on a vulnerable flank; and without 
Western backing, brave Sweden is doomed, 
Yet Sweden stands alone. 

In many ways, the visitor finds, the Swedes 
are surprising. 


Alternative Choices by Republican Women 
of Presidential Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs, SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Gould Lincoln, dean of Washington po- 
litical columnists and widely recognized 
as one of America’s foremost political 
analysts, has written a column which I 
feel is of considerable value in its 
realism. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor). 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 12, 1955] 
THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
MRS. SMITH STRIKES A CHILLY NOTE 

Republican women from all parts of the 
country received special treatment this 
week—and why shouldn’t they? The huge 
margin of victory rolled up by President 
Eisenhower in 1952 was due in considerable 
part to the support he had from the women— 
not all of them Republicans, either. 

So President Eisenhower, Vice President 
NIxon, Cabinet officers, Republican Members 
of Congress, and Republican State chairme), 
all have come to welcome and address the 
Republican women’s national conference, 
which brought to Washington more than 
1,700 party leaders and workers—womel— 
from every State in the Union except 3, 
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1953 


The women wanted Eisenhower for Presi- 


dent in 1952. They still want him in the 
white House and will do all they can to help 
him there. Therefore, it was a chilly 
note struck by Senator MARGARET CHASE 
guiTH, of Maine, who cautioned the women 
against putting all their eggs in the Eisen- 
hower basket—since she has an “impression” 
the President will retire after 1956. Senator 
curr added an emphatic and heartfelt wish 
the President still will run again. But she 
urged the women to give consideration to 
the selection of another candidate for Presi- 
gent should Mr. Eisenhower finally bow out. 
The Maine Senator suggested the women 
take a lead in sponsoring a poll to learn 
who stands next to Ike for the presidential 


nomination. 
ALL WANT EISENHOWER 


Up to the present time, the vast majority 
of Republicans, women and men alike, have 
had no second choice for the presidential 
nomination. They want Ike. A recent poll 
of the members of the Republican National 
Committee and all Republican State chair- 
men, taken by the Star, to which a large 
response Was made, showed a unanimous 
desire that the President run again. It also 
showed a small percentage only who were 
willing, or ready, to suggest a presidential 
candidate in the event Mr. Eisenhower de- 
cides not to run. A widespread poll of party 
workers on this subject—“If not Ike, who?” — 
as suggested by Senator SmirH would set 
them all thinking, at least. Obviously, a 
withdrawal by the President without some 
preliminary spade work would leave the 
GOP in a chaotic situation. Presumably, 
there would be plenty of candidates. But 
there would be no single, outstanding candi- 
date. California’s alliterative three—Nixon, 
Knowland, and Knight—might lead the list, 
but it would not end there. Senator Dirk- 
sen, of Nlinois, and Governor Stratton, of the 
same State, Governor Herter, of Massachu- 
setts, and Governor Craig, of Indiana, New 
Jersey's Senator Clifford P. Case, and Sena- 
tor Bricker, of Ohio, would have their fol- 
New York’s big delegation at the 
GOP National Convention might again line 
up for Thomas E. Dewey, the State’s three- 
time Governor. Mrs. SMITH’s suggested poll, 
if carried out, might prove very interesting. 


WOMEN ARE UNANIMOUS 


The women up to date, however, have no 
one in mind but Mr. Eisenhower. They look 
on him as the man who brought the fighting 
in Korea to an end, and as the chief world 
leader for peace. They don’t want even to 
think about anyone else for the Presidency. 
They have shown, during their 3-day con- 
ference, they are ready to work hard for his 


keep 


lowers. 


reelection next year. These Republican 
women party workers came here from every 
State in the Union except Arkansas, Missis- 
sippl, and South Carolina. Five women came 


from Alaska, 3 from Hawali, and 1 from the 
Virgin Islands. California’s delegation num- 
a 124 Ohio had the largest—234. 
states whose delegations numbered more 
than 100 included New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Illinois. Virginia sent be- 
‘ween 50 and 60 women, and Massachusetts 
had a large delegation. 
Senator Smrrx, of course, was not predict- 
Ing the President will not run. All she was 
oe was that she had an impression that 
v€ preiers to retire. The President said, with 
: twinkle in his eye, he had no slightest idea 
oe she got that impression. The Maine 
oe is not alone in having that idea, 
~segy Nor is it likely to down until the 
. "8 se himself declares his willingness 
ae ae a candidate. Should the inter- 
nme = Situation improve materially in the 
ao year, and should the country remain 
sperous, the President might reasonably 


Say he'd done a job and that he wished to 
If the cold war still persists, it 1s 
he could or would decline to run. 


retire, 
Unlikely 
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The School-Lunch Program 


rs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. M. F. 
Peterson, superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the State 
of North Dakota, dated March 24, 1955, 
on the subject of the school-lunch pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 24, 1955. 
Hon. Wr.1am LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The purpose of this 
letter is to give you information relative to 
the school-lunch program as we see it from 
the State level. We hope that you will find 
this information helpful in considering 
school-lunch legislation in this session. 

The school-lunch program in North Dakota 
served 24 percent of the school children in 
the 1946-47 school year. In 1954-55 we are 
serving 48 percent of the school children. 
Participation has doubled and Federal aid 
has remained the same. We are still serving 
less than one-half of the school children in 
the State. We are able to pay 6 cents per 
meal reimbursement this year instead of the 
maximum 9 cents provided by the National 
School Lunch Act. We also must consider 
that 6 cents has less purchasing power than 
it had in 1946. With the steady growth in 
school-lunch participation, each year brings 
a threat of further reduction in reimburse- 
ment rate unless a larger Federal appropria- 
tion is granted. 


One of the most pressing problems facing 
Congress and the country is the use of agri- 
cultural surpluses. The school-lunch pro- 
gram has always been recognized as a real 
help in using these surpluses. The follow- 
ing table indicates how much of some foods, 
declared in abundance in March, would be 
used if the food were served only once to the 
1.9 million children participating in the 
school-lunch program (A and B meals) in 
the 11 Midwest States (Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Indiana) in January of 1954. 











| 

Food Size serving Pounds Carloads 
ic tiniiennaane 2 ounces....... 380, 000 18 
a BE i 0 detained 15,278 11 
PN Citivdtwettnuns 2 ounces_...--- 380, 000 18 
AR . .ccccandh SR cenniens 237, 500 14 
Frozen fish.......| 2 ounces.......| 380, 000 13 
FG ccniadscamnt 2 ounces......- 893, 000 30 

1 Cases, 


North Dakota raises many potatoes. A 
one-half cup serving for 1 meal for the chil- 
dren participating in the school-lunch pro- 
gram in the 11 Midwest States would require 
16 carloads of potatoes. 

If the school-lunch appropriation were 
large enough to permit an active selling 
campaign to all schools, the potential utili- 
zation of agricultural commodities would be- 
come much greater. 

The Department of Agriculture has in- 
formed school people that they will have 
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ample supplies of such foods as butter, 
cheese, nonfat dried milk solids, shortening, 
and cottonseed oil, but the fact remains that 
schools have been able to get all they can 
use of these commodities. If you are already 
receiving all you can use, what help is it to 
be able to get a greater quantity of the same 
commodity? 

The Department of Agriculture states that 
the special milk program will be a big help 
to school-lunch programs and that the ap- 
propriation for the special milk program was 
increased from $50 million a year to $75 
million a year. We wonder how many States 
are having the same experience North Dakota 
is having. This money may only be used 
to pay for increased consumption of milk. 
North Dakota’s public schools received an 
allocation of $251,438. In spite of a cam- 
paign to induce schools to make use of the 
program, we will be able to use only about 
$80,000 of this money. An extra $125,000 
will do no good if we cannot use the original 
$251,000. If this extra $25 million was added 
to the school-lunch appropriation, it would 
enable sponsors to serve many millions of 
additional meals, each including one-half 
pint of milk. Each additional dollar of 
school-lunch appropriation would not only 
produce an increase in fluid-milk consump- 
tion but would also result in expenditure of 
at least $4 more for other agricultural prod- 
ucts through normal market channels. 

If the school-lunch appropriation cannot 
be raised to $110 million, I believe an alter- 
nate plan is to be presented. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture receives 30 percent of 
the total customs receipts each year to be 
used to promote the domestic consumption 
of agricultural products. In recent years the 
Department has been using only part of these 
funds and turning the balance of $70-80 
million a year back to the Treasury. If $25 
million of these unused funds could be trans- 
ferred to school lunches, it would aid the 
school-lunch program and step up tremen- 
dously the use of agricultural surpluses. It 
would, therefore, accomplish the intended 
purpose of section 32 funds—that of promot- 
ing domestic consumption of farm products. 

We will appreciate anything you may do 
to help the school-lunch appropriation. 

Yours sincerely, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
M. F. PETERSON, Superintendent. 





Ninety-Percent Support Prices for Basic 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
which I received today from M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, fa- 
voring 90-percent support prices for ba- 
sic commodities. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. Pau, MINN., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have received the news of your de- 
termination to fight for 90-percent support 
prices for the basic commodities as the most 
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important domestic news of the day. We 
are in the midst of a very costly advertising 
program in addition to our radio to explain 
to the farmers the calamitous situation that 
may confront this country if our support 
programs fall apart in 1956 and 1957. We 
are very proud of our Senators from these 
Central Northwest States. Our continuing 
farm survey audit discloses the same general 
character of economic deterioration on the 
farms as those which we gave you in our 
preliminary statement last March. Your 
position of today will be one for which you 
will later on be very proud. I firmly believe 
that if our Senators do their utmost that 
we can prevail in the committee and in the 
Senate. If this action should not be com- 
pleted before the wheat referendum of June 
25, the combination of an unfavorable wheat 
vote followed by an unfavorable action of 
the Senate would, in my judgment, cause 
irreparable damage to the entire price-sup- 
port program. The House has approved this 
legislation, and I now believe that if the 
Senate approves it, President Eisenhower 
would not veto it. Deep appreciation and 
best regards. 
M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, 





For Whom the Constitution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the REcorp an out- 
standing treatise on our Federal Con- 
stitution written by the very learned 
jurist, Leon R. Yankwich, chief United 
States district judge, southern district 
of California: 

For WHom Is THE CONSTITUTION? 

(By Leon R. Yankwich, J. D., LL. D., chief 
judge, United States District Court, South- 
ern District of California) 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the oldest written fundamental charter gov- 
erning any nation. Its long existence in its 
original form with but few amendments, 
would seem to denote qualities which should 
make an inquiry as to whom it is for su- 
pererogatory. The following tribute to it 
in a recent book expresses the hopes of the 
makers and the exultation over their tri- 
umph. 

“We are told by James Madison that on 
the last day of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, as the members were signing the prod- 
uct of their debates, Benjamin Franklin 
looked toward the President’s chair, at the 
back of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted. Then he observed to a few mem- 
bers near him that painters had found it 
difficult to distinguish in their art a rising 
from a setting sun. ‘I have,’ said Franklin, 
‘often and often in the course of the session, 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as 
to its issue, looked at that behind the Presi- 
dent without being able to tell whether it 
was rising or setting. But now at length I 
have the happiness to know that it is a ris- 
ing and not a setting sun.’ No chance re- 
mark by any man has won so stupendous a@ 
confirmation at the hands of history.” 

Yet there are those who insist upon a type 
of literalism and selectivity in its applica- 
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tion which would rob it of the very qual- 
ities which have made it endure. 

So the object of this discussion is to coOn- 
sider the Constitution, and the norms of in- 
terpretation which are responsible for its 
long existence without radical change and 
its adaptation to the exigencies of our na- 
tional life for over a century and a half. 

Some assume that the Constitution has a 
definite meaning. If it did, its scope would 
be limited to the meaning on the day of its 
birth and the expanding needs of a growing 
country could never have been met. 

Because it is flexible and adaptable it has 
withstood the impact of time and is capable 
of serving the United States today as it was 
in its infancy. And this because of the 
manner in which the Constitution is worded, 
and the way in which the courts have inter- 
preted its fundamental provisions. 


FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 


Jefferson on June 24, 1826, wrote to the 
mayor of New York on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of American independence: 

“May it (the anniversary) be to the world 
what I believe it will be (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all), 
the signal of arousing men to burst the 
chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind 
themselves, and to assume the blessing and 
security of self-government, the form which 
we have substituted restores the free right to 
the unbounded exercise of reason and free- 
dom of opinion, all eyes are opened, or open- 
ing to the rights of man, the general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth that the 
mass of mankind has not been born, with 
saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legi- 
timately, by the grace of God. These are 
grounds of hope for others. For (our) selves 
let the annual return of this day, forever 
refresh our recollections of these rights and 
an undiminished devotion to them.” 

This letter sees in freedom and equality 
the basic ideals in our national life. Ed- 
mund Burke in his famous speech on con- 
ciliation with America, delivered in 1775, 
traced what he called the “fierce spirit of 
liberty” of the colonists to certain antecedent 
sources. This, he argued, became a part of 
the temper and character of the Americans. 
Along with this goes the spirit of egalitarian- 
ism which, stemming from the Judeo-Chris- 
tian philosophy of life, considers—to use the 
phrase of an American philosopher—‘the 
individual as the seat of value.” 


The same thought is expressed by Albert 
D. Schweizer in the phrase “reverence for 
life.” The idea of equality as a political prin- 
ciple stems from the ethical-religions ideal of 
the sacredness of all human life, and the one- 
ness of the children of God. 


THE WORTH OF EVERY MAN 


Whatever form our political life has taken, 
the aim has always been to achieve the great- 
est well-being for the common man. At 
times, this ideal has been obscured. But it 
may be safely said that, at no period in our 
history, has it entirely disappeared. To it 
are traceable two basic principles which the 
Constitution embodies—the doctrine of lim- 
ited sovereignty (the limited state) and the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the law. 


The doctrine of limited sovereignty or the 
limited state means that the Government is 
bound by the law of the land and is not 
above it, and that each citizen has certain 
rights of which he cannot be deprived by the 
Government, either State or Federal, or by a 
majority. Of necessity, if the well-being of 
the ordinary individual is to be safeguarded, 
his trust cannot be in the benevolence of a 
ruler, be such an individual or a majority. 
He must rely on limitations on the will of 
the sovereign, by establishing a domain in 
which the sovereign cannot enter. So the co- 
ercive power of the Government is delimited. 
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THE IDEAS BEHIND THE CONSTITUTION 
The American Constitution and the Bij of 


Rights sought to embody these dominant 
principles. A proper understanding of our 
constitutional development requires, there. 
fore a brief summary of the manner in Which 
these ideas were carried over into the Cop. 
stitution. 

The chief ideas embodied in the Constitu. 
tion (outside the first 10 amendments) are: 

1. A compromise between the sovereignty 
of the States and the Federal Government 
expressed in the structure of the Congress. 

2. The fear of a strong executive power exe 
pressed in: 

(a) The separation of powers between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions. 

(b) The doctrine of checks and balances 
between the various arms of the Government 
and the two Chambers. 

In the first 10 amendments are contained 
the doctrine of limited sovereignty, which 
finds the only safeguard for freedom to jje 
in conferring definite rights upon the citizen 
and the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
law. 

Both are traceable to Magna Carta. They 
mean, in a general way, that the State or 
sovereign is governed by the law of the land 
and is not above it; that the citizen has cer. 
tain rights of which he cannot be deprived by 
the State or by a temporary majority, 

They also mean: 

1, That all are equal before the law: 

2. That no one can be deprived of his life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, i. e., without a law applicable to all sim. 
ilarly situated, or the judgment of a court 
or administrative tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction, after a hearing; and 

3. That the citizen is protected against 
executive, judicial, and administrative ar- 
bitrariness. By constitutional development 
in the United States this principle has been 
extended to include protection against legis 
lative arbitrariness as well, through the pow- 
er of courts to declare laws unconstitutional. 

This, then our constitutional heritage has 
meant in the past. 

What of the future? 

Everywhere, except in the English-speak- 
ing world, the tendency is toward the state 
of unlimited power. Bills of rights either 
do not exist, or are disregarded in the mod- 
ern authoritarian states. The present eco- 
nomic tendencies in this country and else 
where will result in continued participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in economi¢ 
life. 

The success of such governmental inter 
vention depends upon its impact on the con- 
stitutional limitations just expressed. So we 
consider the adaptability of the Constitu- 
tion to new and unforeseen exercise of Fed- 
eral power. 


A FLEXIBLE CONSTITUTION 


Sir Thomas More, although himself § 
lawyer, excluded interpreters of the law {rom 
his Utopia. He envisaged in it laws so sim- 
ple that each citizen could easily present his 
legal claims to judges. He wrote: 

“They have but few laws. For to people 
so instruct and institute very few do suffice. 
Yea this thing they chiefly reprove among 
other nations, that innumerable books ° 
laws and expositions upon the same be not 
sufficient. But they think it against all right 
and justice that men should be bound 
those laws, which either be in number more 
than be able to be read, or else blinder and 
darker, than that any man can well unde 
stand them. Furthermore, they utterly & 
clude and banish all proctors, and sergeants 
at the law; which craftily handle matter, 
and subtly dispute of the laws. For they 
think it most meet, that every man should 
plead his own matter, and tell the same tale 
before the judge that he would tell to bis 
man of law. So shall there be less circulm 
stance of words, and the truth shall soon 
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to light, whiles the Judge with a dis- 
udgment doth weight the words of 

whom no lawyer hath instruct with de- 
or and whiles he helpeth and bareth out 
ei wits against the false and malicious 
_ nventions of crafty children. This is 
ee be observed in other countries, in so 
seanite a number of blind and intricate laws. 
But in Utopia every man is a cunning lawyer. 
For (as I said) they have very few laws; and 
the plainer and grosser that any interpreta- 
tion 1s, that they allow as most just. For 
all laws (say they) be made and published 
only to the intent that by them every man 
<nould be put in remembrance of his duty. 
But the crafty and subtle interpretation of 
them can put very few in that remembrance 
(for they be but few that do perceive them), 
whereas the simple, the plain and gross 
meaning of the laws is open to every man.” 

Unfortunately, we do not live in Utopia. 
And the American world in which we do 
live, from the very beginning of its exist- 
ence, has needed skilled and discerning in- 
terpreters for its fundamental law to help 
mold a cohesive Federal Government for the 
young Nation through the exercise of the 
powers of sovereignty, given or implied. The 
process has been successful only when the 
interpreters of the Constitution have seen 
it as an instrument capable of easy adapta- 
tion to the changing and expanding needs 
of a growing, cohesive nation. 

The pragmatic character of our law, con- 
stitutional and other, calls for reliance on 
the wisdom of its interpreters. It requires 
the living spirit of the interpreters to give 
it being by applying it to the problems of 
the community and, to use the words of the 
Book of Common Prayer, “‘the various exigen- 
cies of the times and occasions.” 

The Constitution has proved adaptable 
because its chief clauses are couched in gen- 
eral language capable of adjustment to the 
expanding needs of the Nation. The out- 
standing exponents of the Constitution have 
all approached it in this manner. 

In 1816 Mr. Justice Story wrote in a 
famous decision: 

“The instrument was not intended to pro- 
vide merely for the exigencies of a few years, 
but was to endure through a long lapse of 
ages, the events of which were locked up in 
the inscrutable purposes of Providence.” 

Over a century later, in 1920, Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., expressed this 
same thought: 

“When we are dealing with words that 
also are a constituent act like the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, we must realize 
that they have called into life a being the 
development of which could not have been 
foreseen completely by the most gifted of its 
begetters. It was enough for them to realize 
or to hope that they have created an or- 
ganism; it has taken a century and has cost 
their successors much sweat and blood to 
Prove that they created a nation. The case 
before us must be considered in the light 
of our whole experience, and not merely in 
that of what was said a hundred years ago.” 

The Supreme Court has refused with more 
or less consistency to concede that the mean- 
‘ng of the Constitution was fixed at the time 
ofits adoption. On the contrary, at its best, 


come 
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it has asserted the changing nature of con- 
stitutional concepts. This principle was well 
expressed in 1926 in an opinion written by 


a the most conservative members of 
- ae t Mr. Justice George Sutherland. 
stated: ng with a zoning ordinance, he 
“Regulations, the 
validity of 
ditions, 


wisdom, necessity, and 
which, as applied to existing con- 
are sO apparent that they are now 
rae y sustained, a century ago or even 
lalf a century ago, probably would have 
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“4 rejected as arbitrary and oppressive. 
com) regulations are sustained under the 


lex conditions of our day, for reasons 
s0us to those which justify traffic regu- 
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lations, which, before the advent of auto- 
mobiles and rapid transit street railways, 
would have been condemned as fatally arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. And in this there 
is no inconsistency, for while the meaning 
of constitutional guaranties never varies, the 
scope of their application must expand or 
contract to meet the new and different con- 
ditions which are constantly coming within 
the field of their operations. In a changing 
world it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise.” 

The reason why a legislative enactment 
deemed invalid at one time should be con- 
sidered constitutional a few decades later 
lies in the fact that while the Constitution 
is unchanged, the needs of those whom it was 
made to serve are not. And so the courts, 
in interpreting the Constitution and in ap- 
plying it as a touchstone to legislation, must 
take into consideration new needs as they 
arise. 

In the Minnesota Moratorium case, in 
1934, Mr. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
wrote: 

“It is no answer to say that this public 
need was not apprehended a century ago, or 
to insist that what the provision of the 
Constitution meant to the vision of that day 
it must mean to the vision of our time. If 
by the statement that what the Constitu- 
tion meant at the time of its adoption, it 
means today, it is intended to say that the 
great clauses of the Constitution must be 
confined to the interpretation which the 
framers, with the conditions and outlook of 
their time, wouid have placed upon them, 
the statment carries its own refutation. It 
was to guard against such a narrow con- 
ception that Chief Justice Marshall uttered 
the memorable warning: ‘We must never for- 
get that it is a Constitution we are expound- 
ing.’ McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316) 
‘a Constitution intended to endure for ages 
to come, and, consequently to be adapted to 
the various crises of human affairs.’ (Id., p. 
415.)” 

So we find consistency and continuity in 
this approach. 


THE FAULT OF THE INTERPRETERS 


When our courts are imbued with this 
spirit in assaying the validity of chal- 
lenged State and Federal statutes, social 
progress is made. When they lack it, and fail 
to give constitutional sanction to the at- 
tempts of the legislative branches of the 
States and Nation to remedy social injustices, 
or improve social conditions, reaction reigns. 
This happened early this century. The 
rapid industrial development of our Nation 
which followed the War Between the States, 
culminated, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, in the change from a rural to an ur- 
ban civilization. Legislative attempts to 
maintain our tradition of egalitarianism by 
remedying some of the inequalities in in- 
dustrial and business life or abuses in the 
relationships arising from them clashed with 
the laissez-faire economic philosophy of the 
judges, and they were denied validity. The 
cycle lasted about 30 years. Some of its out- 
standing expressions may be referred to. In 
1905, the Supreme Court struck down a New 
York law which limited the hours in bakeries 
and confectionary establishments to 60 
hours in any 1 week or not more than 10 
hours in any 1 day. The ground expressed 
by the majority was, that the statute “has 
no such direct relation to and no such sub- 
stantial effect upon the health of the em- 
ployee, as to justify us in regarding the sec- 
tion as really a health law.” 

The majority thus denied to the States the 
right to regulate the hours of labor of em- 
ployees in a private business which, in their 
opinion, was not dangerous to the morals or 
health of the employees. There were two 
dissents in the case. One was joined in by 
Justices Harlan, White, and Day, the other 
was the famous dissent of Mr. Justice 
Holmes in which he accused his colleagues 
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of deciding the case upon “an economic 
theory which a large part of the country 
does not entertain.” Ineffectively, for the 
time, he warned them: “The 14th amend- 
ment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Social Statics.” 

In 1918 came the decision invalidating the 
first Federal child labor law which attempted 
to regulate child labor by prohibiting the 
shipment of goods manufactured by such 
labor. From this opinion Justices Holmes, 
McKenna, Brandies, and Clarke dissented. 

The baneful influence of these two deci- 
sions continued for years. In 1923, the 
Minimum Wage Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia which created a board empowered to 
establish standards of minimum wages for 
women and children was invalidated. Here 
again there were dissents. Even the con- 
servative Mr. Chief Justice Taft could not 
agree with the majority. He was joined in 
his dissent by Mr. Justice Sanford and Mr. 
Justice Holmes wrote a separate dissent. 

It was not until 1937 that this decision 
was reversed and a minimum wage law for 
women enacted in 1913 by the State of 
Washington was upheld in an opinion writ- 
ten by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes. The dis- 
senters were Justices Sutherland, Van De- 
vanter, McReynolds and Butler. 

In the meantime, the pernicious influence 
of the verbalist and narrow approach con- 
tinued. In 1928 the Supreme Court invali- 
dated a New Jersey law enacted in 1918 
regulating employment agencies. 

It was not until 1941 that the Supreme 
Court repudiated directly Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart. In upholding the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, the Court reasserted the 
power of the Congress to control commerce 
between the States even if such control re- 
sulted in regulating local activities. This 
was followed, in succession, by the decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the pro- 
visions of the Public Utility Act of August 
26, 1935, relating to the registration of hold- 
ing companies, the regulations under the 
same act ordering the integration of certain 
holding companies, and many others, which 
are known to all. So the change in the at- 
titude of the Supreme Court, through the 
reassertion of the unlimited power of the 
Congress over commerce, and the use of its 
taxing power, not only brought on desirable 
control of abuses in our Nation’s business, 
financial and economic life, but helped re- 
vitalize reforms adopted at State levels. 


ATTAINING FORBIDDEN OBJECTIVES 


The same result was achieved when the 
Supreme Court sustained other incursions 
of Federal power into forbidden domains in 
instances in which they deemed them sociale 
ly desirable. The pattern is not new. 

Historically, every government confronted 
with conditions not envisaged by its beget- 
ters or its fundamental law, has sought to 
achieve indirectly what it was forbidden to 
do directly. And if the object was one which 
the community approved, there was no great 
outcry against the assumption of a non- 
existent power. When the Federal antikid- 
napping law had been approved by the Su- 
preme Court, a witty Attorney General who 
had seen the same Court strike down other 
attempts to use the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States to relieve the ef- 
fects of depression, stated that “it was for- 
tunate that no one had an interest in sup- 
porting kidnapping.” The United States 
has used its power to control commerce be- 
tween States, for the purpose of regulating 
the greatest variety of activities ranging from 
transporting stolen automobiles or securi- 
ties from one State to another, to regulating 
the wages and hours of labor of persons en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for such commerce. The 
control of the Federal Government over the 
postal establishment has resulted in deny- 
ing mailing privileges to and making an of- 
fense the mailing of obscene matter which, 
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as defined, covers many matters, including 
material teaching birth control by describing 
means for preventing conception or abortion. 
Control over transportation has been used to 
cover transporting women in interstate com- 
merce for immoral purposes, the famous 
Mann Act. This law denominated by its 
author as the White Slave Act, and which 
he declared solemnly before the Supreme 
Court, was intended to punish only trans- 
portation of women for immoral purposes of 
a@ commercial type, has been extended by the 
Supreme Court to cover all kinds of trans- 
portation of women unconnected with com- 
mercialized vice, which the Court considered 
illicit, including the movement from one 
State to another of plural wives of Mormons 
of the old type. Lottery tickets, prison 
made goods, and birds and wild animals are 
excluded from the mails and forbidden trans- 
portation or importation in interstate com- 
merce or both. There are even penalties for 
taxiing passengers between shore and gam- 
bling ships outside American waters, whether 
it is done for hire or otherwise. 

The Federal taxing power has been used 
to regulate many local activities, the latest 
being the tax on a presumably illicit enter- 
prise—gambling. And judges, including my- 
self, have had no difficulty in sustaining the 
exercise of the power. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


The Federal courts are the ultimate guard- 
fans of the rights of the individual. In- 
deed, this guardianship is, perhaps, the most 
important function which they perform. 
For many of our rights are personified in 
those who come in conflict with the law. 
If the Federal courts do not insure to them 
the full measure of constitutional rights, 
these rights cease to exist for all. Courts 
must protect the individual in the asser- 
tion of his rights, not only against other 
individuals, but against the community it- 
self. This is of the essence of the demo- 
cratic process. Totalitarian regimes do not 
concede to the individual the possession of 
any right which he may assert against the 
community as a whole. 

The most complex difficulties stem from 
the efforts to insure the guarantee of due 
process of the 14th amendment against 
violation at State level. In striving for 
the goal, the courts have changed the mean- 
ing of that amendment in many respects. 
What was originally intended as a guaranty 
of rights to the newly emancipated slaves 
has been interpreted as a shield against 
denial of due process to individuals and 
corporations. 

Along with this there has also been a 
latitudianarian attitude which has read into 
the 14th amendment some of the provi- 
sions of the Ist amendment. So courts 
have held that the due-process clause of 
the 14th amendment “may make it un- 
lawful for a State to abridge by its statutes 
the freedom of speech which the Ist amend- 
ment safeguards against encroachment by 
the Congress; * * * or the like free- 
dom of the press; * * * or the free ex- 
ercise of religion; * * * or the right of 
peaceable assembly, without which speech 
would be unduly trammeled; * * * or the 
right of one accused of crime to the benefit 
of counsel.” 

Confessions or incriminating evidence ob- 
tained by force by State officers are also 
held to violate due process. 

Another extension of meaning came from 
the departure from the decision allowing 
“separate but equal” public facilities on a 
racial basis. The Supreme Court has finally 
concluded that it is impossible to grant 
equal educational facilities under a system 
of segregation, and has compelled the open- 
ing of State-supported schools to Negroes. 
The total abandonment of the doctrine in 
other fields is still a desideratum. 

A step against private, social segregation 
was made when the courts invalidated pri- 
vate restrictive covenants through which 
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persons were forbidden to sell or allow prop- 
erty to be occupied by racial groups in cer- 
tain districts. 

Under the Civil Rights Statutes the court 
has sustained conviction of State officials 
who had deprived citizens of federally guar- 
anteed rights. But in order to achieve any 
result under these statutes, it is necessary 
that such deprivation be the result of State 
action. For, the statutes do not give redress 
against persons acting in their individual 
capacity, and not as agents of the State. 

So the outlook in this field is still not 
too reassuring. In the last analysis respect 
for and protection of individual rights de- 
pends not so much upon enlightened legis- 
lation or even courts with vision to interpret 
such legislation, as upon the desire of the 
whole community to achieve the great 
promises of American life, freedom and 
equality. 

We must all aim to make the Constitution 
and its provisions an instrument for all and 
not practice a type of selectivity that would 
deny the benefit of its provisions to those 
whom we may, in a spirit of pride and 
prejudice, consider racially inferior or ob- 
jectionable, or those who came in conflict 
with the law or with current ideas. For if 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights are 
not a shield for all, they protect none. And 
the test of our rule of law lies in the measure 
in which we respect and apply it to those 
who, for whatever reason, come in conflict 
with the law, Our judges cannot, without 
doing violence to our heritage of freedom, 
become, like totalitarian judges, mere in- 
struments of current political or social 
Policy. 

THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAWS 


In carrying the ideas of freedom and 
equality into the Constitution, its makers 
built upon the past. The Constitution which 
they gave us did not spring full-grown from 
their heads, as Minerva emerged full-armed 
from the head of Jupiter Tonans. The Con- 
stitution is the product of the wisdom and 
experience of the framers, derived from 
colonial and English history. It sought to 
apply to new situations certain accepted 
principles which were the outgrowth of con- 
stitutional life as actually practiced in Eng- 
land and in the Colonies, and which had 
been formulated by theoreticians on con- 
stitutional government both English and 
other. Because of this, the new country 
from the very beginning, was able to 
achieve a unity which many had not thought 
possible. This was the true political genius 
of the framers of the Constitution. In giv- 
ing expression to it, they couched the im- 
portant clauses in the Constitution in terms 
broad enough to cover changes in our na- 
tional life which could not be anticipated. 

It is, therefore, presumptuous to assume 
that constitutional theory is an arcanum of 
definite meaning handed down by the makers 
of the Constitution to future generations 
with an injunction against any deviation 
from its mystical meaning. Such attitude 
does disservice to the men who framed the 
Constitution. For their greatness lay in giv- 
ing us a document which could withstand 
time and, through adaptation to change, 
serve, for over a century and a half, what is 
now a large and powerful nation of over 
150 million people, occupying a huge conti- 
nent between 2 great oceans with the most 
complex industrial organization in the world, 
as well as the emergent and weak nation 
of a few million colonists, with a rural econ- 
omy, confined to the Atlantic coast. Our 
task is to exhibit and apply the same spirit 
to our modern problems. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE JUDICIARY 


In achieving this result, the function of 
the American judicial is unique. All law 
is merely a form of social control. And the 
process of its interpretation and application 
to concrete cases involves an act of creation. 
Law cannot be dissociated from society or 
from the personality of the judge who in- 
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terprets and applies it. This is especially 
true in the United States where, through 
the power to stay arbitrary power anq to 
declare laws unconstitutional, judges may, i, 
@ sense, become final arbiters of society's 
polity. Because their attitude may dete;. 
mine the validity of social legislation, their 
views, at times, clash with legislative desires 
And if they are carried over into their inter. 
pretation of the Constitution, they became 
the real lawmakers. It was Mr. Chief Justica 
Hughes who wrote: “We are under the Con. 
stitution, but the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is." Edouard Lambert, a prea; 
French jurist, has entitled a book about the 
United States Supreme Court, Le Gouvyerne. 
ment des Juges (A Government of Judges), 
Such, in a sense, is our Government. 

For, as appears from the preceding dis. 
cussion, courts can stay social experimenta. 
tion or promote it. Even the application of 
inert law to a specific controversy requires 
an understanding of societal needs, 

And ultimately, if the judge, in inter. 
preting and applying the law, does not ex. 
hibit social-mindedness because he does not 
possess it, social harm may ensue. 

Realism and not abstractions should domi- 
nate the judgments of courts in matters of 
social legislation, as it should that of legis. 
lators. Ways must always be found of meet. 
ing problems of national scope in the future, 
as in the immediate past, in the only effective 
manner—namely, through legislation of a 
national scope. To speak of return to States’ 
rights in the domain of labor relations is 
to subject the antagonists in such disputes 
to the whims of inefficient local bodies—in 
an era when the industrial factors from 
which the relationship arises are national in 
scope. 

So to conclude: 

To preserve our heritage of freedom, we 
must interpret the Constitution and the laws 
enacted under it in the spirit which sees in it 
not a Draconic edict, but a means to achieve 
greater well-being for the greatest number 
in our society. 

There is always need for statesmanship in 
our legislators. But idealism, social under- 
standing ‘and wisdom on the part of judges 
is the most essential need. For if they 
understand the spirit of the times and the 
needs of the day, they will, like the reed in 
La Fontaine’s fable “The oak and the reed,” 
bend our laws and adjust them to the de- 
mands of stormy days—and a better-ordered, 
fuller social life will be the result. 

If, on thé contrary, like the mighty oak 
in the same fable, they do not bend, the 
whole system may be torn up by its roots 
by a hurricane, and the precious heritage of 
freedom and civilization may be entirely 
lost. 

A modern philosopher, Alfred North White 
head, has written: 

“The art of free society consists first in 
the maintenance of the symbolic code; and 
secondly, in fearlessness of revision, to secur? 
that the code serves those purposes which 
satisfy an enlightened reason, Those s0¢l- 
eties which cannot combine reverence 
their symbols with freedom of revision, must 
ultimately decay either from anarchy, % 
from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by 
useless shadows.” 

Law, through its suppleness and adapta- 
bility, requires, perhaps more than any other 
of the social sciences, the spirit of whic 
Whitehead speaks. For by its very nature 
it can anticipate only the usual situations 
The unusual, the unexpected, when 1t 4) 
pears, requires the creative thought of th 
judge. 

His creative spirit must achieve a synthesis 
between the old and the new and turn inet 
law into a living, dynamic entity, aimed ” 
satisfy human needs, in a changing sociel/. 
Only judges who realize their great function 
as creators through interpretation, apple 
cation, and adaptation of law cease to 
mere craftsmen and become true judges 
a modern progressive society. 


th 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
my work as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, I am in an advantageous 
position to view the accomplishments of 
civic groups all across the country in 
their fight to control the growth of 
juvenile delinquency. 

During the subcommittee’s hearings 
Jast year, we found that one of the worst 
situations was lack of adequate detention 
facilities for juvenile delinquents. 
Recognizing the situation, the May 1955 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion has 
named Mrs. Nellie Maze Broderson, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., as clubwoman of the 
year for her work in leading a fight for 
better facilities in Santa Clara County, 
Calif. 

Through her work with the women’s 
clubs, she has been able to complete 
a program which would stagger the im- 
agination of most people. Mrs. Broder- 
son discovered a situation at the Santa 
Clara Juvenile Detention Home that 
needed correcting. There, she found de- 
linquent children herded like animals, 
crowded together with criminals and per- 
verts. Some officials shrugged off her 
complaints about the conditions, brand- 
ing her as another “do-gooder.”’ 

But Mrs. Broderson would not tolerate 
this complacency. Instead, she went 
forth and rallied the people of Palo Alto. 
A minor miracle was wrought through 
the help and cooperation of the women’s 
clubs, and of worthy citizens like Mrs. 
Albert Bonnell, Mrs. Frank Johnson, and 
Mrs. Jack Tuomy, presidents of the Palo 
Alto Women’s Club; Mrs. Harry Larmour 
and Mrs. Harry Cox, presidents of the 
Santa Clara County Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Mrs. Harold Kay, secre- 
tary of the federation; Mrs. James Cor- 
coran and Mrs. Charles Burr, the Rev. 
Joyce Farr and the Rev. R. Marvin 
Stuart, Attorney Norman Stoner, Novel- 
ist Kathleen Norris and Manufacturer 
John Crummey. 

Santa Clara officials recently set aside 
$750,000 for the construction of new 
facilities. It was a victory for Mrs. 
Broderson and a victory for all the 
women’s clubs of Santa Clara County 
who coordinated their efforts to insure 
better facilities for wayward youngsters, 
In trouble with the law. 

Mrs. Broderson has shown what an 
aroused citizenry can do to help solve 
the very complex and serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. She has shown 
the way to thousands of other Americans 
who face similar situations in their own 
community, 
ae President, I ask unanimous con- 
0 > have printed in the Appendix of 
. -=CORD part of the article published 
‘nthe Woman’s Home Companion, 
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There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Kips ARE BETTER THAN Pics” 
(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

Nellie Maze Broderson, unanimously 
elected the Companion’s clubwoman of the 
year, is a gray-haired grandmother of 65. 
But don’t let her age, nor her gentle—almost 
fragile—appearance fool you. 

Complacent officials in California’s Santa 
Clara County made that mistake 3 years 
ago—when she began to ask questions about 
the overcrowded juvenile detention home, 
the dungeon that passes for a county jail 
and the tax millions being siphoned off into 
the county fair—they dismissed her as “just 
another do-gooder.” Today, sadder men but 
wiser, they know that—for energy, judg- 
ment, insight, and sheer bulldog persever- 
ance—Nellie Broderson can outmatch most 
men and women half her age. 

When she asks for the floor at a meeting 
she may seem merely a small unostentatious, 
shy woman with a trim, 5-foot-3 figure that 
belies her years. But as she puts on her 
spectacles and backs up her words with facts 
and figures, the room becomes hushed. 
Everyone in the region knows that her quiet, 
measured, persuasive voice echoes the con- 
sciences of thousands of aroused Santa Clara 
mothers. 

Her persistence has proved catching. 
Dozens of women, hesitant and timid at 
first, have followed her example and emerged 
as leaders in a struggle to put the welfare 
of troubled teen-agers ahead of providing 
luxurious county-fair pens for prize hogs. 
Tens of thousands more, who joined the 
battle last fall forced through a $750,000 
appropriation to replace the worst jail in 
California with a modern structure. 

By a 2-to-1 vote they scotched an almost 
accomplished plan to install pari-mutuel 
racing at the local fair and thus prevented 
big-time gambling from capturing Santa 
Clara County. 

* * . * e 


Nellie Broderson {is the first to insist that 
despite last November’s victories, the women 
of Santa Clara County still have a long way 
to go. “The project for a new jail seems to 
be moving ahead,’’she told me. “The county 
has actually hired an architect. If we keep 
after it, we may yet see plans for a new 
building. And after that, if we maintain 
the pressure, the structure itself may actu- 
ally materialize. 

“But that,” she continued, “will still be 
only a first step. We've got to win an ap- 
propriation for the new juvenile detention 
home. To retain or remodel the obsolete 
home is unthinkable. As we put it in a let- 
ter to the board of supervisors: as many as 
10 boys must share 1 small room, sleeping in 
tier bunks. If a child has a cold there is no 
possible way in which he can be segregated 
for observation. Boys from 9 to 18 are kept 
in the juvenile home. Should a teenager be 
brought in under the influence of liquor 
there is no room where he can be isolated. 

“The only play space available for 25 to 50 
boys is a tiny yard. On rainy days these boys 
must remain in a small room 14 by 16, which 
also doubles for a dining room. Boys of this 
age have a superabundance of energy. Can 
you imagine the problem of supervising 50 
boys in such a small area through 7 days of 
inclement weather—as has happened? 

“We've got to move those neglected chil- 
dren out of their crowded warren, out into 
the country where they will have space to 
play and classrooms and all the other things 
that make for reformation, instead of hard- 
ening any delinquent tendencies. 

“We women have got to recognize that our 
real problem, here and everywhere else, is the 
kind of complacency that locks kids up for 
months in iron-barred prison cells and con- 
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verts neglected youngsters into permanent 
enemies of society. ; 

“The greatest joy I’ve gotten out of this 
whole campaign has been that, here at least, 
thousands of men and women have learned 
that we adults are really responsible for our 
juvenile delinquency problems.” 





Russia Starts To Destroy Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Cleveland have long been ac- 
quainted with the column of Mr. Spencer 
D. Irwin, associate editor and specialist 
on foreign affairs of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Mr. Irwin has shown a unique 
understanding of the great ideological 
conflict which now grips the entire 
world. On Sunday, May 15, the title of 
Mr. Irwin’s column was “Russia Starts 
to Destroy Rumania.” In this column 
Mr. Irwin makes a remarkable analysis 
of the latest maneuver of the Russian 
Communists to deport large segments of 
the Rumanian population to desolate 
and barren areas of the Communist em- 
pire. While these deportations sail un- 
der the camouflage of volunteer settle- 
ments, it is clear that this is a maneuver 
to destroy the patriotic elements of the 
Bessarabian population. I feel this col- 
umn brings a message of real interest to 
the American people, and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert it in the Recorp: 

Russia Starts To Destroy RUMANIA 
(By Spencer D. Irwin) 

Systematically and relentlessly on what the 
Russians call a volunteer basis, the Rue 
manian Nation is being disintegrated. 

This is the disheartening news that 
reached Rumanians in the West, the only 
ones able to observe their national inde- 
pendence day which occurred last Tuesday. 
The day celebrates the deliverance of the 
country from the Turks in 1878. Freedom 
was gained then in the Russo-Turkish War, 
but it was lost in World War II. 

VOLUNTEER PLAN HIDES MASS EXILE 

Now the population of Bessarabia, a Ru- 
manian province which was annexed to Rus- 
sia in 1944 and became the Moldavian So- 
cialist Soviet Republic, is being transplanted 
to the steppes of central Asia. 

The background of this step to de-Roman- 
ize Rumania (for Rumanians still rightly 
think of Bessarabia as part of their coun- 
try) was related in Cleveland last week by 
Anton Crihan, a native Bessarabian and the 
only member of the permanent council of the 
Rumanian National Peasant Party to escape 
to the West. 

Until 1924 Crihan was a Russian citizen. 
Russia had grabbed Bessarabia from the 
Sultan in 1812 and it remained the CzZar’s 
domain until 1918 when it was a republic 
until 1924, when it rejoined Rumania. The 
Sultan, of course, had no business giving it 
to Russia, but that was a detail. 

Crihan organized the Moldavian militia 
which fought for the independence of the 
province in 1917-18. He was a deputy of 
the republican legislature and a minister of 
agriculture. Then he promoted union with 
Rumania. He became one of the closest col- 
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Jaborators of Dr. Julius Maniu, the great 
peasant leader, and served five terms in the 
Parliament at Bucharest as well as under- 
secretary of agriculture in Maniu’s cabinet. 

During the 106 years of Russian rule Bes- 
sarabia was subjected, as were other non- 
Russian parts of the czar’s empire, to a con- 
stant program of Russification. It didn’t 
work. The Bessarabians always were staunch 
Rumanians. There are 2 million of them. 

On April 30 there went into effect a law 
published in Sovietskaia Moldavia, the offi- 
cial Communist newspaper printed at Kishi- 
nev, capital of Bessarabia, for the voluntary 
but planned resettlement of Bessarabian 
peasants on the collective farms in Astrakan 
and Rostov in the Russian Soviet republic 
and in the Pavlodar region of the Kazakhstan 
Soviet republic in central Asia. 

Publication of the law is a blind to cover 
forced deportation. Resettlement has been 
going on for months as a voluntary proposi- 
tion. It is part of the Soviet propaganda to 
open up new agricultural regions for the 
population of Russia is growing at twice the 
rate of food production. Many Bessarabians 
took the voluntary step. They simply can- 
not live in central Asia where the climate is 
akin to the Sahara and the possibility of 
turning the area to productive agriculture 
still extremely dubious. None of those who 
went earlier, according to Crihan, survived 
more than 2 years. 

High inducements are included in the new 
law, the text of which was published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD by Congressman 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN who, at the same time, 
asked President Eisenhower to protest pub- 
licly this organized destruction of a people. 

Here are three pertinent paragraphs: 

“Citizens who will enlist voluntarily for 
this transfer will enjoy free traveling facili- 
ties to the locality of residence, including all 
personal belongings up to 2 tons for each 
family. 

“The state will grant, at the same time, 
® bonus of 500 to 800 rubles to the head of 
the family and 150 to 300 rubles to other 
members of the family. On their new resi- 
dences, the settlers will enjoy exemption of 
agricultural taxation as well as of state de- 
liveries of farm products for a period of 2 
years. They will receive foodstuffs as addi- 
tional relief. 

“The settlers are offered long-term credits 
for the construction of dwellings (with a 
10-year amortization) and for the purchase 
of livestock (with a 3-year amortization) as 
well as other facilities.” 

Then follows a list of 20 districts of Bassa- 
rabia where, as the law states, “the transfer 
is in force,” which betrays the nonvoluntary 
character of the move. 

Mass deportations, according to Crihan, are 
already under way. But Bessarabia is not 
being depopulated. Peoples of Mongolian 
origin from central Asia and the Urals are 
now being moved in. Many of them were 
brought in before. 


MONGOLS TO TAKE PLACE OF UPROOTED 


This program is not so much to expand 
Soviet agriculture as to destroy the Ruman- 
ians. If expansion were the aim the popu- 
?3tions in central Asia could undertake it to 
better advantage. They are accustomed to 
the climate and the methods long prevalent 
in the area. 

The resistance of the Bessarabians has ob- 
viously been too stiff for the Russians and 
this is one way of breaking it. At the same 
time it puts in the heart of Europe a docile 
population that can be maneuvered in any 
emergency by the Russians. It prevents the 
rebirth of Rumania at some future time. 

On this point Congressman FrIGHAN said 
in a speech on the floor of the House: 

“While Khrushchev may call for pioneers 
to settle and develop vast regions of the 
U. S. S. R., the fact remains that this is 
nothing but a cover for the brutal transfer 
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of an entire population to geographical areas 
of the Russian Empire where it is impossible 
for them to eke out an existence and where 
the likelihood remains that they will perish 
in the course of several years.” 

With this program under way the peace 
professions of the Kremlin seem hypocritical 
indeed. It might even offer, now that the 
Austrian treaty is signed, to withdraw its 
troops from Rumania in return for some 
western concessions, but it would be an 
empty gesture with Asiatics controlled by 
Moscow in the heart of Europe. 





Marketing of Midwestern Fluid Milk in 
Eastern Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I noted an 
article in the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Morning Tribune for May 11, on the edi- 
torial page, in a column headed “Minne- 
sota Editors Say” which quotes from an 
article by Mr. W. F. Schilling of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Independent. 

Bill Schilling, as he is known to all of 
us in the Midwest, is one of the pioneers 
in the dairy cooperative movement, and 
in the development of the splendid proc- 
essing plants these farm cooperatives 
have. 

Bill Schilling was attending meetings 
throughout all of the Midwest and often- 
times speaking to dairy producers’ groups 
in the New England area when I was a 
very young man. I always admired his 
ability to present to any audience, in an 
understandable manner, the problems 
with which the farmer was confronted. 
He strove to improve the farmers’ pro- 
duce marketing. He was a great influ- 
ence in the development of the Twin 
City Milk Producers Association, which 
is one of the largest cooperatives in the 
Midwest, supplying approximately 90 
percent of all the fluid milk consumed 
in the Twin Cities. 

W. F. Schilling’s article has referred 
to the question of breaking into the east- 
ern markets by Minnesota dairymen, 
and I commend attention to this article 
because Mr. Schilling has spent many, 
many years observing the question here- 
in involved, ‘Can midwestern fluid milk 
be marketed in these eastern markets?” 

This is a question requiring most care- 
ful study. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should make a 
very careful study of this very involved 
question. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

But W. F. Schilling, of the Northfield In- 
dependent, is confident the best display of 
unthinking legislators in Minnesota was 
their vote of $30,000 for attorney hire to 
break into eastern markets with Minnesota 
dairy products. After paying $1.20 in trans- 
portation costs to New York, this veteran in 
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building Minnesota’s dairy industry Says 0 
farmers would have lost 77 cents on alj an 
milk. 7 

Although this proposal was simply politi 
cal “bunk” Schilling heard no legislator ralse 
his voice against it, although it woulg dis. 
turb the market and pit one group of farmers 
against the other and that spells disaster. If 
the country would spend a few millions Mak. 
ing farmers get together instead of tryi 
to keep them apart we would not hear 80 
much about parity and farm relief, Schilling 
concludes. 





H. R. 5297 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many favorable 
telegrams and letters from outstanding 
organizations throughout the United 
States favoring the passage of H. R. 5297, 
called the National Reserve Plan bill. I 
will not seek to analyze these telegrams 
here, but I present for the information 
of the House a telegram recently received 
from the Coast Guard Washington 
Chapter of ROA by Walter K. Handy, 
president. The telegram is as follows: 
Representative OvERTON BROOKS, 

House Office Building: 

Coast Guard Washington Chapter ROA 
meeting May 4 unanimously urges passage 
H. R. 5297 to strengthen Reserve adequacy. 
This legislation appears only hope for early 
strengthening Coast Guard Reserve, which 
lags badly in strength, now training only 16 
percent mobilization requirements. Budget 
Bureau limitations previously preventing 
adequate funds, and other limitations on 
adequate strength, could be overcome by 
adoption H. R. 5297. 

Walrer K. Hanpy, 
President. 


I have also received a telegram of May 
4, 1955, from National Commander Sea- 
born P. Collins, of the American Legion, 
approving H. R. 5297, and urging the 
Congress adopt it as defense legislation 
on behalf of this country. The telegram 
is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. OvERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your personal support H. R. 5297 4s 
reported out by Armed Services Committee, 
We believe approval of this measure is 40S0- 
lutely necessary to correct present inequities 
in military manpower program and to pro- 
vide all-important start toward achieving 
strong Reserve force. Earnestly hope you 
will vote in favor of H. R. 5297. 

SEABORN P. COLLINS, 
National Commander, the American 
Legion. 

One of the communications which a)- 
peals to me very strongly and supports 
wholeheartedly H. R. 5297 is a letter from 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America. In a letter of May! 
the position of the Jewish War Veterans 
is disclosed and I present for helpful 
consideration of the House a lett 
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sicned by the national legislative direc- 
tor, Bernard Weitzer: 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
Hon OVERTON BROOKS, : 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drak CONGRESSMAN Brooks: As you know, 
I have repeatedly appeared before your com- 
mittee on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America, on bills 
affecting the Department of Defense and the 
security of our Nation. On such occasions, I 
have often read to your committee the reso- 
iutions regularly passed at our national con- 
yentions urging a program which would cre- 
ate a strong ready-trained Reserve force 
made up of nonveterans of our wars. On 
pehalf of our organization, I can and do say 
that H. R. 5297, favorably reported by your 
committee, will accomplish the objectives 
which our membership has sought. With 
the passage of this bill, we will do away with 
the injustice of calling on war veterans to 
serve again in the ranks of our Armed Forces 
as they were forced to do in the Korean 
emergency. However, the major advantage 
of enacting H. R. 5297 into law is not to do 
away with injustice, important though this 
is. Such a law will give our country a mili- 
tary readiness in a relatively short time 
through the Ready Reserve feature which 
will deter aggression and enable us to repel 
aggression if it occurs. Furthermore, over a 
period of years, it will cut the disbursements 
which are essential for our Defense Depart- 
ment without reducing our defense potential. 
I hope you will find it feasible to read this 
message into the Recorp during the course of 
the debate on the bill so that the Members 
of the House may know your bill, H. R. 5297, 
has the firm support of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 
With all good wishes, 
Cordially yours, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


I have also received a second telegram 
from the American Legion, dated May 16, 
which telegram I include as a part of 
the Recorp, indicating the very active 
position of the Legion in reference to 
this bill. It is: 

Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American Legion again urges your approval 
of H. R. 5297 scheduled for debate May 17. 
Bill, if enacted, would mark turning point 
in Nation’s present costly, inequitable man- 
power program by providing military serv- 
ice obligation not borne by veterans alone 
and by insuring strong trained Reserve force 
at least possible cost. Urge defeat of any 
delaying or crippling amendments. 

SEABORN P. COLLINS, 

National Commander, American Legion. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a telegram re- 


ceived from Mrs. Percy Lainson, the na- 
tional president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Indianapolis, Ind., dated May 
16. I know the membership of the House 
Would like to know the strong views 
Which she entertains and which are en- 
tertained by the Legion Auxiliary in ref- 
frence to H. R. 5297, The telegram is: 
OVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As national president of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, I am happy to place the full 
Support of our nearly 1 million members 
firmly behind H. R. 5297, a measure which 
we deem vital to the long-range security 
heeds of our Nation, I respectfully urge 
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that you lend your vital support to the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 
Mrs. Percy LAINSON. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a telegram from 
Comdr. R. G. Singleton, United States 
Naval Reserve, president of the United 
States Naval Reserve for the Department 
of Louisiana, and I present his telegram 
for the information of the House: 

Hon. OVERTON BROOKs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you support H. R. 5297 with ROA 
amendment to be proposed by Brooxs and 
request you vote against all crippling amend- 
ments and Barden substitute amendment. 

Comdr. R. G. SINGLETON, 

United States Naval Reserve President. 


Likewise I present the telegram re- 
ceived from the Carney Chapter ROA, 
Monroe, La., urging the House favorably 
consider this measure. The telegram is 
as follows: 

Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly support and urge your favor- 
able consideration of and action upon H. R. 
5297, national reserve plan, without amend- 
ment. 

CARNEY CHAPTER ROA. 


Also I have a telegram from the na- 
tional secretary of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Indianapolis, Ind., dated May 
16, which is: 

OVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a former member of the Armed Forces 
and present national secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, I endorse H. R. 5297 
and urge favorable House action for this 
needed youth training measure. 

Mrs. JANE RISHWORTH, 


I have received many more telegrams 
and letters but time and space will not 
permit me to present them to the House 
in this extension of remarks. I think 
every one of these indicates the strong 
position taken by the patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, and 
I wholeheartedly commend the careful 
study of these telegrams to all of our 
Members. 





National Security and Individual 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening April 28, 1955, in New 
York City, Mr. Louis B. Nichols, Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Role of a Security 
Agency,” before the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. I ask unanimous 
consent that this address may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THe ROLE or A SECURITY AGENCY 


To participate in the freedom forum of 
the Anti-Defamation League is indeed a 
pleasure. Over the years we of the FBI have 
welcomed the assistance and cooperation of 
both the Anti-Defamation League and its 
parent organization, B’nai B’rith. There has 
never been a time when we have sought your 
aid that it has not been forthcoming. That 
is why Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who heads our 
organization, so deeply regrets his inability 
to be with you personally. It is my privi- 
lege to bring you his greetings and best 
wishes for a most successful conference. 

There are few subjects as important as 
National Security and Individual Freedom, 
the theme of our discussion tonight. It is 
unfortunate but true that freedom and lib- 
erty too frequently are taken for granted 
and accepted as a heritage without the 
eternal vigilance, intelligent dedication, and 
the vigorous action necessary for their 
preservation. 

There are few subjects which have been 
50 confused and misrepresented as the topic 
of security and freedom. Some of this re- 
sults from design cleverly and diabolically 
conceived to weaken security and rob us of 
our freedom; some of it results from plain 
ignorance and a failure to face reality; and 
much of the current confusion on security 
and freedom is a direct result of complacency 
and muddled thinking. 

Security and freedom, to have real mean- 
ing, must buttress each other. A nation 
without freedom is a nation dead and soul- 
less; a nation without security cannot long 
exist. Security and freedom are compatible; 
they are the essential ingredients interwoven 
in the ever-growing process which created 
our democracy. 

Security and freedom, just like law and 
order, are not ends in themselves. They are 
but conditions under which we can enjoy 
our individual rights. The mission of the 
FBI, therefore, is the attainment of these 
conditions within the sphere of its respon- 
sibility. To that end its energies have been 
dedicated over the years—that is the real 
purpose to which Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has 
devoted his waking hours in the past 31 
years he has headed the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. He has never wavered from 
the principles which he early inculcated into 
our organization. 

In our generation we have witnessed more 
than once the rise of forces which threatened 
our security and our freedom. In 1938 Mr. 
Hoover called attention to a rising menace in 
addressing the American Legion convention 
when he said: “Both communism and fas- 
cism are the antitheses of American belief 
in liberty and democracy. There can be no 
room in this country for these destructive, 
anarchic, or despotic cults. Fascism has 
always grown in the slimy wastes of com- 
munism.” 

These menaces today threaten our security 
and freedom. Fascism is not dead; hateism 
is on the rise; racism rears its head with in- 
creasing frequency; and the world knows 
only too well the terror, sorrow, and blood- 
shed which have followed the worldwide rise 
of communism. 

Mr. Hoover only recently observed that 
“subversive activities today overshadow those 
which we experienced during the peak of 
World War II, when we were dealing largely 
with Nazi and Fascist elements.” 

There is no difference between the objec- 
tives of a domestic Communist and a Chi- 
nese, North Korean, or Russian Communist. 
Each is dedicated to world revolution, each 
is dedicated to furthering the Soviet Union, 
and each employs stealth and deceit, and is 
a swindler of our freedoms; they would de- 
stroy the God of the Jew, the Gentile, the 
Catholic, and the Protestant. The Commu- 
nist Party is now down to a hard core of 
dedicated, fanatic revolutionaries. Its dan- 
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ger increases in proportion to the number of 
its sympathizers and muddle-headed persons. 

Since 1945, when the Communist Party 
reconstituted itself, it has had time to de- 
velop a new cadre with no open record of 
Communist Party activity. The FBI has ob- 
served their efforts in concentrating in vital 
areas. We have seen them set up fronts and 
manipulate innocent dupes; we have seen 
them meet under the cover of darkness with 
their Soviet masters and we have observed 
them launch campaigns designed to under- 
mine faith and confidence in the Ameri- 
can way. 

It is true that the formal strength of the 
Communist Party has declined in numbers. 
It is also true that a persistent effort has 
been made over the years to falsely evaluate 
this menace in terms of numbers. This was 
true in 1946 when Mr. Hoover pointed out: 
“The fact that the Communist Party in the 
United States claims some 100,000 members 
has lulled many Americans into a feeling of 
false complacency.” And it was still true a 
few weeks ago when Mr. Hoover pointed out, 
“Even though there are only 22,663 members 
today with their tentacles stretched out into 
the front organizations and the various edu- 
cational and economic fields.” The strength 
of communism must be evaluated in terms 
of its influence and not on the basis of num- 
bers. And its influence is still potent. 

The Communists for a hundred years have 
been advertising to the world their ultimate 
program of proletarian dictatorship. Yet the 
cold fact remains that Communist tyranny 
rules one-fourth of the world’s surface and 
one-third of the earth’s population. Nations 
have lost their freedom overnight because 
they paid no attention to either the Nazi or 
Communist fifth column which constituted 
only a small minority when they seized 
power. 

It would seem that the lessons of history 
would not be so widely disregarded. Less 
than 25 years ago Hitler advertised to the 
world what he would do, but was dismissed 
by most people not as discerning as the Anti- 
Defamation League as a “crazy little paper- 
hanger.” 


In his book, “Outline Political History of 
the Americas,” which is widely used in Com- 
munist training schools, the head of the 
Communist Party in the United States 
pointed out, “Communist strength in this 
hemisphere, or elsewhere, cannot be meas- 
ured even approximately by statistics * * * 
the Communist Party’s strength runs far 
beyond all formal measurements.” This is 
illustrated by one of our investigations. One 
who had served the Communist cause was 
awarded The Order of the Red Star with 
the advice that his work had equalled that 
of two divisions of Red soldiers. 


The dimensions of the menace to security 
can never be measured in numbers. One 
person, whether or not he occupies a sensi- 
tive position, can do irreparable harm. And 
the sensitive nature of any position is merely 
a matter of degree. Let me illustrate by 
another of our own cases. Even before we 
were involved in World War II, we identified 
an important Nazi espionage ring. Then 
we became baffled by frequent references to 
one known only as “Robert.” We knew 
from the guarded references made to him 
that he was important. But we met defeat 
at every hand in seeking to identify him. 
And then one day we were rewarded. There 
was a loyal American employed in what 
would be considered as a non-sensitive job 
in a boiler room whose cooperation we en- 
listed. Officials of the German Consulate in 
New York brought their papers to the boiler 
room where they were burned in a con- 
demned furnace. The boiler room employee 
would personally take them out of their bur- 
lap bags and light a match to the top of the 
heap. Once the fire was started the Con- 
sugar Officials would leave. The boilerroom 
employee, however, had rigged the draft to 
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stop the fire. One day he retrieved a cable- 
gram from the German Foreign Office which 
instructed that Paul T. Borchardt should 
burn a letter from “Robert.” Investigation 
very quickly identified the mysterious 
“Robert.” 

“Robert” had arrived in the United States 
in early 1940 posing as a refugee. He lived 
a quite life in a private home where he could 
view the New York harbor. His background 
was even more revealing. He was an asso- 
ciate and disciple of Professor Karl Hausho- 
fer who blueprinted the Nazi plans for con- 
quest. He was a Professor of Military 
Science at the Polytechnical University in 
Munich, reportedly secretly run by the Ger- 
man Army, and had carried out such assign- 
ments as mapping the African desert where 
Rommel once ran wild. “Robert” turned 
out to be Maj. Paul T. Borchardt, who, after 
his arrest by the FBI, stated he would rather 
die than reveal any secrets of the German 
Army. He received a 20-year penitentiary 
sentence in Federal Court in 1942 as the 
technical advisor for one of the most im- 
portant Nazi espionage rings in the United 
States, and largely through the efforts of 
one in a nonsensitive job whose cooperation 
we had enlisted. Let us not underestimate 
the intelligence of our adversaries, until at 
least we can acquire the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon and propery determine what is sensi- 
tive and nonsensitive. 


But you might now ask what this has to 
do with the present menace. Simply this: 
Human nature does not change. Espionage 
techniques follow a pattern. This case can 
be used as an illustration, while pending or 
contemporary cases may not be disclosed. 
Even in espionage there must be a begin- 
ning. The person or persons who condition 
a youthful mind and make possible the later 
recruitment to commit Communist espio- 
nage or sabotage eventually must assume 
the responsibility and must account cer- 
tainly to the natural laws upon which our 
Judaic-Christian society rests, if not the 
manmade laws. 


One of the tragedies of our era is the fact 
that it has become necessary to have a secu- 
rity program. An even greater tragedy is 
found in the tactics employed by those who 
do not wish to face the facts. We are con- 
stantly impressed by the fervor, for example, 
on the part of some to learn the source of 
information on subversion rather than to 
learn the truth of subversion. 


The investigative process is the first step 
in any security program. As it relates to the 
FBI, it is the simple one of securing facts. 
Yet even that has been obscured too fre- 
quently by diversionary tactics. In early 
1940 the hue and cry was raised that the 
FBI was a menace to civil rights; that it was 
thought control; that it invaded privacy; 
that it inhibited freedom. In fact, some of 
those same old harangues are heard today. 
But we went through World War II without 
any enemy-directed acts of sabotage, and 
enemy espionage within the United States 
was kept under control. History records the 
fact that even in time of war there was no 
abridgment of civil rights by the FBI. On 
the other hand, civil rights were maintained 
because the investigative process identified 
our real enemies and laid the groundwork 
for action in the American way. 

The FBI is the same institution today, 
only it is better, as it has learned from ex- 
perience, and it is proud of the role it has 
played in helping preserve American free- 
dom. Compared with other Federal agen- 
cies, we are a youthful organization. The 
FBI was founded in 1908. It moved through 
an era of mediocrity and political abuse 
until 1924, when Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was 
appointed its Director. Since 1924 the re- 
sponsibilities of the FBI have continuously 
grown. At present we have jurisdiction over 
some 140 Federal investigative matters. 
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Since 1939 the FBI has been charged with 
investigating espionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities, and related matters within the 
United States. Additionally, it is our re. 
sponsibility to correlate information cop. 
cerning the internal security of the United 
States and to disseminate that information 
to appropriate Government agencies, 1 
give you some idea of the magnitude of thege 
responsibilities, during the 1954 fisca) year 
the FBI received some 73,872 security mat. 
ters for investigation. We handled more 
than 1 million requests from other Goyerp. 
ment agencies for subversive-type data to 
use in the interests of their own security, 
Additionally, more than 30,000 investiga. 
tions of applicants, appointees, and em. 
ployees of agencies in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government were conducted 
by our special agents in the past fiscal year, 

The FBI is strictly a fact-gathering anq 
fact-reporting branch of the Department of 
Justice. We do not clear persons for Federa] 
employment; we do not prosecute violators 
of the law; we do not render opinions as 
to the guilt or innocence of persons whom 
we investigate, nor do we tell other Federaj 
agencies how to manage their affairs by sug- 
gesting that employees be discharged or re. 
tained in office. The FBI gathers facts: jt 
locates witnesses and evidence. Our role 
ends there. We are not—nor have we ever 
been—an accuser, prosecutor, Judge or jury 
in any case. Nor is the FBI an exposwe 
agency since its files are confidential. 

Internal security investigations raise 
special problems. Take, for example, the 
matter of informants. One would think 
from the reams of material which has been 
written in recent weeks that the use of in- 
formants is peculiarly related to the FBI. 
The use of informants by the FBI has in- 
creased since the late thirties but so have our 
menaces. For the first time in our national 
existence our generation has come face to 
face with underground organizations. If 
their clandestine meetings and activities 
are to be penetrated, clandestine methods are 
necessary. The most effective method of 
penetrating a conspiracy is to enlist the co- 
operation of the conspirators. Thus, in- 
formants have become a necessity in the pro- 
tection of internal security. 

Many good people are glad to furnish in- 
formation if their confidence can be pro- 
tected. This has been particularly true in 
security investigations of Government em- 
ployees. Our regulations require our agents 
to secure signed statements from persons 
furnishing derogatory information. But 
some people simply will not furnish informa- 
tion under those conditions. The question 
then arises: is the Government to be de- 
prived of such information? Mr. Hoover at 
the very start of the Loyalty Program in 1947 
put this up to the Civil Service Loyalty Re- 
view Board, which set the policies, and we re- 
ceived an emphatic answer: take the infor- 
mation under the bond of confidence if need 
be. And maintain the confidence. 

The use of informants is as old as man 
Informants as a means of acquiring informa- 
tion are recounted in ancient history and i0 
the Bible. Our credit system is based in 
part upon confidential information. Our free 
press would not long survive if news-gather- 
ing agencies could not have their con- 
fidential sources of information. The Anti- 
Defamation League, like other fact-gather- 
ing bodies, for example, must depend upon 
confidential informants and sources if it Is 
to continue to discharge its assignments. 
Of course, some informants are found to be 
unreliable. In the FBI we constantly check 
and double check information secured from 
informants—and make no mistake—if there 
is the slightest suspicion as to the veracity 
of the informant, this ts set forth in our Te 
ports since the FBI does not evaluate the 
results of its investigations, 
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The Communist Party has made a most 


vigorous campaign against informants, seek- 
ing to discredit the former Communist 
whose testimony is necessary to expose the 
comunist conspiracy. They also have an- 
other reason: They want to discourage in- 
formants and other former Communists from 
telling the truth. 

The former Communist who has seen the 
error of his ways and seeks to undo the harm 
he has done, is deserving of every considera- 
tion, Those who seek to discredit the truly 
reformed, former Communist, just because 
he once was a Communist, do a real disserv- 
ice. The former Communist renders a real 
public service and makes a positive contri- 
bution to enhancing our security every time 
he makes a full disclosure. And if it has 
to be in confidence, he can come to the FBI 
and the FBI has never broken its bond. 

To date, 134 Communist Party leaders 
have been indicted for violation of the Smith 
Act. In each case where convictions have 
resulted—and in securing 83 convictions, 
there have only been 3 acquittals—former 
Communists and one-time confidential in- 
formants have supplied the evidence which 
led juries to conclude the persons were 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. If they 
are to survive, the Communists know that 
the FBI and its sources of information must 
either retreat or be destroyed. And you may 
be assured the FBI will not retreat. 

Considerable misinformation has been 
circulated on the use of wire taps by the 
FBI. We always have frankly admitted their 
use. They were prohibited until 1931. Then 
in 1940 they were discontinued by former 
Attorney General Jackson on Mr. Hoover's 
recommendation, only to be reinstituted by 
the late President Roosevelt, who on May 21, 
1940, by confidential memorandum to the 
Attorney General directed and authorized 
the use of wire taps. Mr. Hoover has said 
time and again that the use of wire taps is 
justified only when the life of the Nation 
is in jeopardy, as in security investigations, 
or when the life of a human being is in 
jeopardy, as in a kidnaping case. 

Six Attorneys General and three Presidents 
have ruled on and approved the practices 
of the FBI on wire tapping. In 1940, when 
President Roosevelt reinstituted the practice, 
Mr. Hoover insisted that the authority not 
be delegated to him, but, on the other hand, 
he submits the facts in each case to the 
Attorney General for his authorization. 

There are less than 150 wire tape, by the 
FBI, in existence throughout the United 
States and territorial possessions, each au- 
thorized by the Attorney General and each 
in & case involving security. 

Mr. Hoover has never looked with favor 
upon extending the jurisdiction of the FBI 
because an organization such as ours func- 
tions best when it is tightly knit and highly 
mobile. We are constantly converned over 
how extended we are. This becomes obvious 
wnen you realize that there is approximately 
| special agent to each 27,000 inhabitants in 
the United States, or only about 2 special 
agents for each county in the United States. 

While it has been expanded since World 
W ar II, its work has increased 13 times while 
- personnel has increased only 8 times. We 
‘ave made up the difference by increased effi- 
clency and burning the midnight oil. Last 
year alone the voluntary overtime for which 
vureau Agents were not compensated was 
: ued at more than $9,900,000. And, speak- 
- 3 Of values, in the past 18 years it has cost 
a taxpayers $748,180,514 to maintain the 

BI, while fines, savings, recoveries and 
“alms adjusted in favor of the Government 
ae totaled $1,052,808,902 in FBI cases. In 

“ser words, the monetary value of our work 
Po our cost of operations by $304,- 
— have always taken special pride in the 
- Ena tbutions to protecting civil rights. 
vol 7 Cover early established in the FBI the 
“© Principle that we fulfill our responsi- 
y only when we secure all the facts, 
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fairly, impartially, and in a manner consist- 
ent with the judicial process. Thus, the 
fundamental objective in any investigation 
is to secure the facts. Once the facts are 
secured, the innocence of the innocent and 
the guilt of the guilty inevitably follow. 
Last year convictions resulted in 95.8 per- 
cent of the cases investigated by the FBI 
which were taken to court. Of these, 91.3 
percent resulted from pleas of guilty. This 
hardly could be possible unless there was a 
conscientious effort to protect the rights of 
those involved. 

It is a real source of satisfaction that in 
the past 3 years not a single lynching has 
been recorded in the United States, al- 
though in the past 10 years a total of 16 
lynchings have occurred. The effectiveness 
of our investigations and the growing con- 
science of the country are best illustrated 
by pointing out that in the preceding 10 
years, 65 lynchings occurred. 

Since the investigative process in the first 
step in enforcing the criminal laws, as well 
as in maintaining security, it is logical to 
expect attacks upon the investigative proc- 
ess by those who are affected by strict law 
enforcement and by those who are inter- 
ested in weakening security. In the FBI we 
have been blessed with an operation which 
steadfastly favors no one and impartially 
discharges its duties to all. Only the facts 
and the truth are important. 

The effectiveness of any organization such 
as the FBI is governed in the final analysis 
by the character of its personnel and its 
leadership. The special agents of the FBI 
are the product of 750 colleges and universi- 
ties. They are appointed solely on the basis 
of merit and character. They remain and 
advance in the FBI solely on the basis of 
merit. Leadership has been given to the 
FBI by its Director through periods of great 
strain, and his accomplishments are a mat- 
ter of proven record. There is no one who 
has made a more significant contribution to 
civil rights, law and order, and the security 
of this country than Mr. Hoover. 

In the final analysis the key to security 
must lie within the collective will and ac- 
tions of all our people. We are freemen, 
capable of making decisions and able to 
choose, with reason and intelligence, the 
path we will follow. 

A healthy, virile Republic, drawing upon 
the creative genius and energies of all its 
people, is irresistible. The enemies of the 
American way can succeed in this Nation 
only in direct proportion to our own weak- 
nesses. Our task as a people is to eliminate 
these obstacles to security—security which 
means in the broadest sense the protection 
of our freedom—security which insures a 
strong nation, materially and spiritually. 

True security goes hand in hand with free- 
dom. They are inseparable. Without se- 
curity there can be no freedom. Freedom 
withers to extinction when real security 
ceases to exist. 





Effect of Red War Entry on 
Japan Quitting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Red War Entry Had Little 
Bearing on Japan Quitting, Beightler 
Says,” published in the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RED WaR ENTRY Hap Lirrie BEARING ON JAPAN 
QUITTING, BEIGHTLER Says 


(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—The man who led 
Ohio’s own National Guard Division to vic- 
tory in the Pacific in World War II thinks 
Russia’s entry into the war in 1945 had “‘little 
bearing” on Japan's request for an armistice 
in August of that year. 

Retired Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, now 
executive director of the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission, expresses that opinion in a let- 
ter received today. 

General Beightler headed Ohio’s 37th 
(Buckeye) Division throughout World War 
II. 

General Beightler says today that high 
military leaders in the Pacific in mid-1945 
were of the mind that the end of the war was 
in sight before Russia agreed to enter. 

He thinks the dropping of two atom bombs 
by the United States did more to speed 
Japan’s surrender than anything else. 

Here is the text of General Beightler’s 
letter: 

“Your letter of April 9, 1955, has just 
reached my desk, and I am making prompt 
reply even though what I have to tell you 
may not be too newsworthy. 

“In 1945, Ohio’s 37th Division was fight- 
ing in the Philippines. During the drive 
down the central plains of Luzon and the 
actual campaign in Manila, I saw a great 
deal of General MacArthur. At the conclu- 
sion of the Manila fight, which, incidentally, 
was the mosf severe and costly to us in cas- 
ualties of any during our very active several 
years in the Pacific island-jumping, we moved 
north and made the drive on Baguio, the 
summer capital of the Philippines, and then 
to the northeast in the so-called Cagayen 
Valley campaign. 

“After leaving Manila, I saw General Mac- 
Arthur only once or twice, as I recall it. Dur- 
ing those one or two meetings, I do not re- 
member having heard him comment about 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan. 


“As a matter of fact, I do not now recall 
just where I may have seen him during those 
two latter campaigns which were some dis- 
tance from Manila, where he had established 
his headquarters, and it is possible that I 
may not have talked with him at all after 
Russia entered the war. 

“Actually, as it turned out, I think Russia’s 
active participation in the war had little 
bearing upon Japan’s asking for an armistice 
in August 1945. It was generally believed by 
those of high military rank in the Philip- 
pines that the end of the war was definitely 
imminent before Russia announced her par- 
ticipation. 

“Our bombers operating from Okinawa and 
airplane carriers were pulverizing Japan's 
cities, vital industries, and installations, and 
I personally regretted at the time that Rus- 
sia got into the picture at all. Of course, 
the dropping of the two atom bombs did 
far more to hasten Japan’s capitulation than 
anything else. 

“Answering your specific question as to 
whether Russia’s entering the war helped to 
save any lives in any of our Ohio troops, 
my answer is that I don’t think it did. 

“If it had been necessary for the Ameri- 
can forces to make landings on the islands 
of Honshu and Kyushu, there is no doubt but 
that our losses would have been very heavy. 

“These landings were scheduled for the 
latter part of 1945 and early in 1946, and, 
incidentally, it might interest you to know 
that the 37th division had been tentatively 
earmarked as one of those units to make the 
entry directly into Tokyo Bay. 

“I firmly believe that the war ended as a 
result of our own damaging operations rather 
than Russia’s belated help.” 
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Statehood Vote Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article by my colleague, the Honor- 
able JamMES J. DELANEY, which appeared 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Times on Tuesday, May 17, 1955. I be- 
lieve it to be a very satisfactory and 
comprehensive explanation of the vote 
on the Alaska-Hawaii Statehood bill: 
STATEHOOD VOTE EXPLAINED—HAWAII AND 

ALASKA’S ENTRY OPPOSED BECAUSE OF THEIR 

NONCONTIGUITY 


To the Eprror oF THE NEW YorK TIMES: 

Your editorial of May 12, Statehood Will 
Come, seems to infer that I voted against 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska on the 
grounds of opposition to civil rights legisla- 
tion. Certainly my record in support of civil 
rights is clear enough, and I cannot believe 
that this inference was intended. 

Among the many reasons for my opposition 
to statehood for these 2 territories at this 
time is that of their noncontiguity. 

On July 15, 1947, the New York Times pub- 
lished a letter from the late Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in which he said: “It is my 
judgment that to admit one or more of these 
distant territories to statehood would be 
the beginning of the end of our historic 
United States of America. We should soon 
be pressed to admit the Philippine Islands, 
Cuba and possibly even Australia. We now 
have a solid, compact territorial Nation.” 

On March 17, 1954, Walter Lippmann 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“* * * the admission of outlying territories 
to statehood would mean a radical change 
in the structure of the Union and of our 
external relations.” 


PART OF LAND MASS 


The argument is often made, as in your 
editorial, that in the past various States were 
admitted to the Union which, at the time of 
admission, were not contiguous with the 
other States. However, no Territory was ever 
admitted as a State which was not part of 
the land mass which is now the United 
States, thus making possible the compact 
and contiguous aspect of our country as it 
now exists. No present State is noncon- 
tiguous. 

To an appreciable extent our economic 
strength has resulted from contiguity. 
While air transportation is an important 
modern development, our highways, railroad 
systems and inland waterways carry the load 
of most of our commerce. Being noncon- 
tiguous even with itself, Hawaii will never 
have the advantages of these means of trans- 
portation, and Alaska not for many years to 
come. 

As Dr. Butler pointed out, the admission 
of noncontiguous territory might well give 
rise to certain future problems. If the clas- 
sic pattern of our country is violated, there 
is no reason why other noncontiguous com- 
monweaiths and possessions should not peti- 
tion for statehood. To be sure there is the 
precedent that only incorporated Territories 
have heretofore been admitted as States. 


FUTURE PETITIONS 


However, that is not a constitutional pro- 
vision and if the precedent of contiguity is 
broken in favor of Hawaii and Alaska, then 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Samoa could well maintain that they would 
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be discriminated against if denied statehood. 
Indeed, if the principle of contiguity is aban- 
doned, it is not at all certain that future 
petitions for statehood would be confined to 
areas now under ‘tthe United States flag. 

Statehood is irrevocable—once granted it 
cannot be rescinded. Considering the pres- 
ent state of the world I do not believe that 
this is a propitious time to experiment with 
the basic structure of our country. 

James J. DELANEY, M. C. 
WASHINGTON, May 12, 1955. 





The Future: Sound as a Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘““The Future—Sound as a Dol- 
lar,” written by Hon. George M. Humph- 
rey, Secretary of the Treasurer, and pub- 
lished in Fortune magazine for April 


1955. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
THe Furure: SOuND AS A DOLLAR 


(By George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury ) 

It is easy to be too conservative when we 
think about the kind of world we will be liv- 
ing in 25 years from now. If we project recent 
trends, we are likely to picture 1980 merely 
as a “souped-up” version of 1955. This can 
be misleading. For the really significant 
features of 1980 are likely to be the un- 
predictable contrasts with the present rather 
than the similarities. If we picture our- 
selves back in 1930 trying to form an idea 
of the world of 1955, we can readily see how 
a conservative approach would have led us 
astray. Who, 25 years ago, could possibly 
have predicated the vast changes that have 
taken place in the world’s political and eco- 
nomic structures; who could have foreseen 
the fantastic developments in electronics, 
antibiotics, or atomic energy? 

I have always been skeptical about flat 
economic predictions; our economy is a sen- 
sitive and complex mechanism and any one 
of a thousand factors can affect its be- 
havior. So I would like to base this look 
at the coming quarter-century on certain 
assumptions. There are, after all, some fac- 
tors in the outlook that seem reasonably 
predictable even though they can’t be pro- 
jected exactly—the growth of population, the 
quickening rate of technological develop- 
ment, the rise in productivity and employ- 
ment, the stead improvement in living 
standards. Assuming these basic trends, 
we should give them every encouragement 
in the years ahead. We must aim not just 
to maintain but to accelerate the favorable 
trends of the present. We can’t possibly 
control all the factors bearing of the future, 
but we can work toward helping the world 
of 1980 become the kind of world we would 
like to see. 


CHECKLIST FOR CONFIDENCE 


A goal that may overshadow all others in 
importance to our Nation is the maintenance 
of confidence—living, enthusiastic confi- 
dence both for today and for the future. It 
must be shared by everyone—businessmen, 
workers, investors, and consumers alike. It 
must be contagious confidence and it must 
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also be practical and justifiable. with such 
confidence, our Nation can move to new 
heights of production and services, create 
new and better jobs, and constantly push 
ahead on a sound basis to an ever fine 
future. 

The confidence displayed last year by 
American citizens was a main reason the 
economic readjustment was not more seri. 
ous. Consumers ignored the gloomy predic. 
tions of some economic forecasters and went 
on to spend more money than ever before 
Investors kept making risk capital available. 
Businessmen went boldly ahead with deve). 
opment and expansion plans. They put large 
sums in plant, equipment, and research with 
the firm objective of improving their com. 
petitive positions in future years. 

All of this helped to create new jobs, to 
raise incomes, and to advance the Nation's 
productive capacity. It enabled the econ. 
omy to meet the needs of our growing popy. 
lation and was an eloquent demonstration 
of the life-giving role confidence can play in 
a free-enterprise economy. 

How can this essential confidence be main. 
tained and strengthened during the next 25 
years? We shall have to keep working at it 
all the time. What is required most of ali, 
I believe, is that peopie develop assurance on 
the following five major points. They must 
be convinced: 

1. That their Government is working fer. 
vently—and successfully—for the blessings 
of lasting peace. 

2. That the management of Government is 
in the hands of men of integrity and high 
moral purpose. 

3. That the value of the dollar, with which 
all transactions are made, will be preserved, 

4. That the dynamics of a free competitive 
economy will be stimulated by Government 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

5. That future business declines can and 
will be held within moderate limits. 

I would like to discuss the prospects for 
the coming quarter century largely in terms 
of these basic objectives. 


A LESSON TO LEARN 


The present high degree of national con- 
fidence derives in large part, of course, from 
the belief that business readjustments now 
can be kept within tolerably narrow limits, 
and that, in the future, serious recessions 
can be avoided. Certainly, events of the 
past 6 months have given people new faith 
in the ability of the Government to help 
moderate economic fluctuations, The fear 
of a reserve recession that was prevalent & 
year ago has disappeared, and for this the 
Government’s monetary and fiscal policies 
can take partial credit. Will the next 25 
years justify the belief that economic ad- 
justments can be kept within reasonable 
bounds? I happen to believe that if we 
continue to pursue flexible and _ sensible 
financial policies the current optimism may 
prove to be warranted. 

One major lesson concerning recessions 's 
still too little understood, however. We 
have learned that when business begins t 
slacken—as a result of excessive inventory 
accumulation, overbuying by consumers, oF 
for any other reason—an easy credit policy 
is helpful. The iesson that still needs learn- 
ing is that credit restraint is equally neces- 
sary during periods of expansion, when the 
seeds of future troubles are sown. 

If we are to reach 1980 with our confidence 
undiminished, and with the economy Con 
tinuing to operate at highest efficiency, tT 
straints on credit may be needed just #% 
often as easings of credit. This is something 
to be expected, to live with, and to take 
into account in making business plans. 10 
this way the Government can help diminish 
the maladjustments and excesses responsible 
for serious recessions. 

A major factor in the maintenance of nfi- 
tional confidence is people’s confidence 3? 
what the dollar is worth, During the decade 
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ior to 1953, the severe decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar robbed people 
of nearly half the value of their savings. 
This inflation has been brought to a virtual 
palt, and during the past 2 years consumers 
prices have remained practically unchanged. 
We must make sure that the inflationary 
trends do not reappear. We must work to 
insure that the dollar of 1980 will buy at 
Jeast as much food and clothing as the dollar 
will buy today—preferably and properly 
more. If that is done, all will share the 
penefits of increased productivity, and the 
saver who puts away @ dollar for his retire- 
ent, to buy a house, to educate his chil- 
dren, for an emergency, or for any other 
purpose, will still have a dollar that is worth 
a dollar when he needs it. 
THE STAKE IN STABILITY 


This goal of a sound dollar has gained 
tremendously in importance during the past 
half-century. This Nation, since 1900, has 
cone through an economic transformation 
that far exceeds any other in the long history 
of man’s efforts to achieve a better life. 
The United States today is a nation made 
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up. overwhelmingly, of small-to-medium 
savers and investors. It is a nation of 
“haves” rather than a nation of “havye- 
nots.” 


Since the turn of the century real income 
per man, woman, and child in the United 
States has tripled. And the lower and mid- 
die income groups have received the greatest 
share of this increased income. Early in 
the century, omy 10 out of every 100 Ameri- 
can families earned as much as $4,000 a year 
in terms of today’s prices; now 55 do. Most 
families now have enough money not only to 
live adequately, but to save besides. That 
is the basic economic development that has 
enabled this country to reach fantastic 
heights of material prosperity as compared 
with the rest of the world. 

The flow of small savings into an ever 
broadening investment stream during the 
past 50 years has been truly remarkable. 
Ownership by individuals in life-insurance 
policies has increased from under $2 billion 
in 1900 to more than $80 billion today. 
Small investors’ holdings of United States 
savings bonds now total nearly $50 billion. 
More than 10 percent of all families today 
own stock in American corporations. Where- 
as in 1900 individuals had liquid savings 
amounting to less than $10 billion, now such 
savings total more than $225 billion. 

You can see from these few examples what 
has been happening to the individual and 
the family in our wonderland economy. The 
“average” man in America has acquired a 
financial stake in the future such as no other 
“average” citizen anywhere ever had before. 
We need a completely new set of standards 
in thinking about ourselves and in defining 
the “general interest.” This Nation’s econ- 
only has grown right over, and left in the 
dust, both socialism and communism. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


We all want the great beneficial develop- 
ment of the past half century continued in 
the next quarter century, and in many quar- 
ter centuries beyond that. But the progress 
won't be continued unless we follow national 
policies that allow the healthy advance of the 
day-to-day process of “betterment from the 
bottom up.” By this I mean not only poli- 
cles that will safeguard individual savings 
against the corroding effect of inflation but 
also policies that will encourage investment 
in job-creating plant and equipment and in- 
sure rising production and employment, and 
ao for our ever-growing popula- 

Confidence that the value of the dollar 
Will be maintained in the next quarter cen- 
‘ury will encourage the investment neces- 
ary to finance the power and tools for the 
oe development of the next 25 years. 
7 a total of the small sums deposited in sav- 
ngs banks, insurance companies, investment 
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trusts, savings and loan associations, pen- 
sion funds, and other financial institutions 
will become the large investment to build 
America. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


To maintain a sound dollar in the years 
ahead we must continue the sound and flex- 
ible monetary and fiscal policies the Eisen- 
hower administration has been following 
during the past 2 years. Our methods of 
strengthening confidence in the dollar have 
been simple. We are steadily curtailing un- 
essential Federal spending. And we are in- 
creasing the efficiency of Government opera- 
tions. 

Cuts in Federal expenditures enabled us to 
travel two-thirds of the way toward a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1954. And in the com- 
ing 1956 fiscal year, net budget expenditures 
will be an estimated $11.9 billion below the 
postwar peak spending of 1953. 

We have cooperated with the Federal Re- 
serve Board to assure a smooth meshing of 
the Government’s debt-management and 
monetary policies. While the Federal Re- 
serve Board has used flexible credit and 
monetary actions to see that the Nation’s 
supply of money and credit was kept in line 
with the needs of the economy, the Treasury 
has worked toward making the $278 billion 
Federal debt less inflationary and less of a 
threat to the soundness of the currency. 

The Eisenhower administration inherited 
a public debt heavily weighted in short-term 
obligations (the average maturity of the debt 
in January 1953 was less than 4 years). Since 
short-term debt can add substantially to in- 
flationary pressures (even at times approach- 
ing the liquidity of printed money), we have 
taken action at every appropriate time dur- 
ing the last 2 years to extend the maturity of 
the debt by issuing intermediate and long- 
term securities. 

Last February the Treasury offered a 40- 
year 3-percent bond, the longest-term secu- 
rity offered by the Treasury since 1911. The 
1995 maturity date was chosen to give the 
bond wide appeal to such long-term in- 
vestors as pension trusts and insurance com- 
panies. It was designed to supply a real need 
for a Treasury issue in an area beyond the 
primary demand for mortgage funds. Long- 
term investment money was available, and 
the economic situation permitted long-term 
refunding of this essentially neutral type 
without danger of unsettling the economy. 

If in the next 25 years we use proper op- 
portunities to lengthen the average ma- 
turity of the Federal debt when we can do so 
without disrupting the money markets un- 
duly, we can hope that 1980 will find us with 
a Federal debt better balanced than at pres- 
ent as between short, intermediate, and long- 
term issues, and widely distributed among 
various classes of investors. We can de- 
voutly hope also that the total amount of 
the Federal debt will be somewhat smaller 
than af present. 

A SMALLER TAX BITE 


What about Federal tax policy? Within 
the next 25 years it is possible that the 
threat of Communist imperialism will be 
reduced to such an extent that we can sub- 
stantially reduce national security spend- 
ing. This would give us a long-sought op- 
portunity to lighten substantially the Fed- 
eral tax burden that today consumes nearly 
a quarter of the total national income. This 
objective is continually before us. For a 
cut in the tax share of each income dollar— 
the maximum cut consistent with the re- 
quirements of national defense—would do 
much to encourage individual initiative and 
economic growth. 

In spite of heavy defense spending, we 
have already been able to reduce taxes. 
Sizable cuts in Government expenditures 
made possible a tax reduction last year of 
$7.4 billion, the largest dollar cut in our 
history. Moreover, the broad revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code last year brought 
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long-needed improvements in the Federal 
tax structure. Much remains to be done, 
but the 1954 Revenue Act removed many 
of the inequities and hardships for individ- 
uals that had crept into the tax laws over 
the years, and reduced some of the worst tax 
hindrances to business incentive. Thus our 
tax program to date has not only smoothed 
the 1954 transition from a high to a lower 
level of Government spending but has 
helped provide a more favorable climate for 
economic growth over the long run. 

In the next quarter-century we must 
continue working in the direction of reduced 
taxation. And we must do so in ways that 
will not only take a smaller percentage of 
our total national income but in ways that 
will most encourage the initiative and enter- 
prise which are the very foundation of our 
economic progress. 


GLOBAL GOALS 


Another important goal for the next quar- 
ter century should be the strengthening of 
our economic relationships with other free 
countries, that we may all prosper together 
and together build increasingly strong bar- 
riers against Communist imperialism. 

Efforts to improve economic output here 
and in other free countries have particular 
significance in view of the prospect for a 
rapid increase in world population. By 1980 
the United States population of 164 million 
may be increased to well over 200 million; 
the population of the world, now about 2.5 
billion, will exceed-3 billion at the present 
rate of increase. The United States popu- 
lation growth will affect our entire economic 
life. It will require more plants and homes 
and stores and may change the whole face 
of urban and rural America. 


A 20-percent rise in world population will 
press increasingly upon the world’s land re- 
sources and food supplies, and will influence 
many foreign economic and political prob- 
lems. It will undoubtedly bring increasing 
demands for more efficient methods of pro- 
viding food and other necessities for the 
people of the world and will provide excep- 
tional opportunities for the application of 
modern technical knowledge and methods 
to the production of food, clothing, and 
other consumer goods. 


WHOSE ALLY IS TIME? 


Contrary to the popular view, I believe 
time is working in our favor in the cold war 
against communism. As we build up the 
strength of free people throughout the 
world, we are erecting barriers to the spread 
of Communist doctrine. As the free nations 
are able progressively to improve the welfare 
of their people, to promote individual free- 
dom and initiative, to raise living standards, 
improve transportation and communication, 
encourage international trade, the Com- 
munist countries will find themselves oper- 
ating under increasingly severe handicaps. 

The present and future of free-world peo- 
ple in this year of 1955 look good. An Amer- 
ica of confidence, prudence, and imagina- 
tion will mean that free men of 1980 will 
see a present—and a future—finer than our 
minds of today can even dream. 





Address by George C. Pardee at the 
Municipal University of Omaha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Municipal University of Omaha recently 
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celebrated the laying of a cornerstone 
for its new library building. This uni- 
versity is one of about 20 institutions of 
higher education, municipal in character, 
and occupies a very high standing among 
institutions of learning. 

On the occasion of the cornerstone 
laying, Mr. George C. Pardee, president 
of the board of regents, delivered an 
oration. Mr. Pardee is completing his 
term as regent of the university, where, 
as his fellow member on that board, I 
have seen him officiate with great dis- 
tinction. His remarks on that occasion 
are typical of the fashion in which he 
has consistently expressed himself on be- 
half of this university and the cause of 
education generally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
the text of his oration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

President Ball, fellow regents, honored 
guests, faculty, students, and friends; we are 
met today to commemorate another impor- 
tant achievement in the life of this young 
and vigorous Municipal University of Omaha. 
This community has just concluded, during 
1954, a year-long celebration marking the 
centennial of the Territory of Nebraska. 

The University of Omaha will celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of its founding in Sep- 
tember of 1959. Its growth and expansion, 
since its beginning in September 1909, has 
faithfully exemplified the hearty pioneering 
spirit and courage of our forefathers. 

Lest we forget the sacrifices of those far- 
seeing citizens of this community which 
made possible this university, a brief résumé 
of its history seems to be appropriate. 

Dr. Daniel E. Jenkins was its first president 
when its doors opened in September 1909 
with an enrollment of 26 students and a 
faculty of 5 persons. The campus, or plant, 
at that time, was the Redick home, located 
at 24th and Pratt Streets, together with the 
ciy block of ground upon which the resi- 
dence was located. The first president kept 
body and soul together and raised a family 
from his earnings as a professor at the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary then occupy- 
ing a site within a few minutes walk of 24th 
and Pratt Streets. 

Ten years later there was a successful 
drive for a $500,000 endowment fund. This, 
for the first time, afforded some financial sta- 
bility to this growing institution. Its en- 
rollment had reached a total of 300 students 
and the Redick home was replaced by a 
brick building to be known as Joslyn Hall, 
and a smaller building had been erected 
known as the John Jacobs Memorial Gymna- 
sium. These buildings at the 24th and Pratt 
Street location constituted the plant of this 
growing university until it moved to its 
present site at 60th and Dodge Streets. The 
first building erected on this campus was 
completed in 1938. 

The location of the university on this site— 
contiguous to Elmwood Park—was a major 
change in the life of this institution. Friends 
of the university secured the enactment of 
legislation in 1929 affording the people of 
Omaha an opportunity to decide by an elec- 
tion whether to have a municipal univer- 
sity. In 1930 the electorate said “‘yes” and 
this beautiful 5l-acre campus was acquired. 
It was in the summer of 1930 that the Omaha 
Board of Education appointed the first Board 
of Regents of the University of Omaha as a 
municipal corporation and in January 1931 
this board of regents formally took over the 
existing University of Omaha and its prop- 
erties. 
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Since the University of Omaha became a 
municipal institution its presidents have 
been W. E. Sealock, who occupied that post 
from 1931 to 1935; his successor, Roland 
Haynes, during the years 1935 to 1948; and 
our esteemed president, Dr. Philip Milo Bail, 
who assumed those duties in 1948. The uni- 
versity presently consists of eight colleges 
and divisions, a graduate division, and a cor- 
respondence department. 

In 1949 the second major structure on this 
campus, a fieldhouse, was erected. It was 
a $750,000 structure paid for from funds 
accumulated in anticipation of the need. 

Singularly significant of the changes dur- 
ing the short life of this university and the 
pace and complexity of life today as con- 
trasted with 1909 is the existence of our 
Air Force ROTC unit established in 1951. 
This unit has received national recognition 
as a leader in this field of activity. 

Your university, its regents, and adminis- 
tration are ever alert to the challenges posed 
by the area it serves. Not only are the edu- 
cationa] needs of the city of Omaha, both on 
the undergraduate and adult level, being 
served, but so are such needs in the nearby 
territory. ‘This record of accomplishment 
is certainly worthy of the spirit of its found- 
ers. 

The University of Omaha is fully accred- 
ited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and other 
significant agencies. It is included on the 
list issued by the Association of American 
Universities for such purposes. Thus, course 
credits of the university are accepted by 
other colleges and universities, throughout 
the country, which are members of com- 
parable accrediting agencies. At the close 
of this academic year the University of 
Omaha will have conferred some 5,000 de- 
grees. 

The important achievement in the life of 
the University of Omaha which we celebrate 
today is the laying of the cornerstone of the 
third principal building erected on this cam- 
pus. Ground was broken for this building 
in June of 1954. It is the library building 
located as planned in the long-range plan 
for buildings or physical facilities as needed. 

Libraries as an adjunct to a university in 
the United States did not assume real stat- 
ure until but comparatively recent date. 
True it is that as nothing more than a “mu- 
seunr for books” connected with a college, 
they have been recognized for approximately 
100 years in this country. But as a true 
working tool of the university and a signifi- 
cant part of the educational process, a col- 
lege library has had its development since 
the turn of the century, parallel to the span 
of life of the University of Omaha. 

The trustees of Columbia University early 
in 1850 appointed a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the institution. This 
committee found that the library more than 
fulfilled its duty since it was kept open from 
1:30 to 3 p. m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, in compliance with an 1844 regula- 
tion. The then librarian expressed the opin- 
ion that to “double the number of hours, or 
from noon to 3 o’clock, on the same days, 
would be ample.” A study made in 1849 by 
the librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
reveals that Harvard College Library then 
had a total of 68,000 volumes exclusive of the 
libraries maintained in the professional 
schools. Similarly, Yale’s library consisted 
of 47,700 volumes and was available to jun- 
iors and seniors only. 

Our present library, although inadequately 
housed, contains over 100,000 carefully se- 
lected volumes to meet the reading needs of 
students in all curricular fields. A broad 
general collection is available to encourage 
independent reading. In addition, docu- 
ments, film strips, recordings and other 
educational material, even to the extent of 
material on microfilm is maintained. The 
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library is a document depository for the ma. 
jor publications of the United States Goy. 
ernment. 

This new library building is to be such 
in the fullest modern meaning of the term 
It will consist of a basement, first and sec. 
ond floors, providing a general reading room 
a reference library, a department of library 
science, a department of audio-visual educa. 
tion, a curriculum laboratory, and seminar 
rooms. It will include an educational unit 
occupying space equivalent to one-half of one 
full floor, providing conference rooms, lounge 
and small auditorium to serve the needs 
of the adult-education program. The builq- 
ing is presently scheduled for completion ang 
occupation during the first semester of the 
1955-56 academic year. 

It is designed in accordance with prin. 
ciples of modern, functional, library plan. 
ning. The books will be on open shelves 
with adjacent reading areas providing study 
facilities for each field Of investigation 
served. The first floor, in addition to the 
main circulation desk, will provide a gen. 
eral reading room and the reference room, 
The Bureau of Teaching Aids, together with 
a complete inventory of the most modern 
audio-visual material, will be housed on 
this floor to provide effective coordination 
between the books and such other mate- 
rials of learning. The second floor, in addi- 
tion to the space for general reading and 
bookstacks, will provide space for the sem- 
inar rooms, the curriculum laboratory and 
the library science department. The adult 
education unit will be housed in the wing on 
the south of the building. The auditorium 
there provided will have a seating capacity 
of 350 persons. The lounge and four confer- 
ence rooms adjacent thereto will provide effi- 
cient facilities for groups to meet and study 
in close proximity to the educational tools in 
the building. 

This library building, when equipped, will 
represent an investment of approximately $1 
million. This building, like the field house, 
is financed from revenues without borrow- 
ing. 

These modern methods of communication 
typified by this library unit should not ob- 
scure the vision of the students or the 
faculty members to what may be thought to 
be the outmoded, old-fashioned dusty tome. 
The recent developments in the field of 
nuclear physics and electronics are but the 
fruits of the labors of many unsung heroes 
utilizing and extending many principles long 
established. The microwave transmission of 
voice and television pictures has been in use 
only 5 years. This system and a full ex- 
planation of it, together with diagrams of 
wooden towers, is found in a volume pub- 
lished in 1795 by a French scientist. The 
scientists participating in the modern 
counterpart known as the microwave, are 
happy to acknowledge the work of the 
French scientists published 160 years ago. 

We cannot afford mediocrity nor its hand- 
maidens smugness and complacency, if we 
are to preserve this great Republic. Every- 
one associated with the educational process 
must constantly guard against such indul- 
gence and extravagance. 

Those directing the destinies of the Unl- 
versity of Omaha are fully aware of this 
challenge. Quality, and not quantity, 
their objective. That objective is being pul- 
sued with devotion and may it ever be 
The ever-increasing demands made on the 
library attests the effectiveness of the 
teachers’ efforts to stimulate intellectual 
curiosity. Those using the facilities to be 
made available in this library building Will 
include the undergraduate, the graduate, and 
those using the adult education program. 
To such persons, the words of Francis Bacon 
are commended—“Read not to contradict 
and confute; nor to believe and take for 
granted; nor to find talk and discourse; Dt 
to weigh and consider.” 
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1955 
Opinion of Ralph Keller, Manager, Min- 
nesota Editorial Association, Concern- 


ing Senate Bill 1618 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, some time 
aco I addressed a letter to Mr. Ralph 
Keller, manager, Minnesota Editorial 
Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., ask- 
ing him, as manager of that associa- 
tion, to give me his opinion of Senate 
pill 1618, a bill to permit weekly news- 
papers to suspend publication for not 
more than 2 issues in any one calendar 
year without loss of second-class mail 
privileges. 

I have his reply, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his letter be printed in the 


Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 

MINNESOTA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 11, 1955. 
Hon. EpwarpD J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SIR AND FRIEND: Thank you very 
much for writing about the Mansfield bill 
to permit weekly newspaper vacation lapse 
without loss of second class entry. And 
thank you most especially for graciously 
asking MEA comment on the proposal. 

I cannot speak for our members, individ- 
ually or collectively. No one can. That’s 
the mighty power of the grassroots press, 
that every editor, every community, speaks 
for himself; we are not conformists or yes 
men but a mighty coaxial cable bearing not 
one message but hundreds, agreed on only 
one thing in all the vast complex.of today’s 
world: preserving individual freedom and 
the American way of life. 

Which peroration is not to impress you 
but to make a point. Who is to say when 
and on what occasion this voice is to be 
stilled, this diapason muted? If it is essen- 
tial that the public be constantly and con- 
tinually informed, which 2 weeks can we go 
without this information? If we can dis- 
pense with certain newspapers for 2 weeks, 
why not certain others? If 2 weeks why 
not 20? 

Frankly, I am confused by the many facets 
to this question. I am somewhat dismayed 
that it should become an issue at all. Do 
we close the pumping plant for the engineer 
to take a vacation? Do we discontinue tele- 
phone service for the rural operator (often 
on call 24 hours a day 7 days a week) to take 
4vacation? Does REA suspend service while 
hard-working supervisors and maintenance 
men get a rest? 

I'm speaking personally, Ep, but I believe 
4 majority of right-thinking newspaper peo- 
me, really dedicated to their calling, will go 
“ong with this reasoning. If our weekly 
newspapers are as essential as we represent 
them to be when bidding for more ad- 
vertising, and greater freedom of informa- 
ion, and stricter laws requiring govern- 
mental accounting by publication, then 
, -J are too necessary to dispense with for 
weeks, or 1 week, any time under any con- 
wes ation. Moreover, if they are that essen- 
peer our way of life, they are certainly 
‘ . Ay Of financial support in their respec- 
‘ve helds to an extent that will warrant the 
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employment of vacation help to insure con- 
tinued publication while editor and pub- 
lisher and staff get the required rest and 
change. 

Finally, and this it seems to me clinches 
the argument against legal suspension, if 
the law can tell us what newspapers can 
suspend when, soon it will tell us what news- 
papers can’t start when and where, what 
newspapers will have to suspend for one good 
reason or another (first economic, then 
social, finally political). And soon we will 
be as thoroughly regulated as the radio sta- 
tions and even more impotent, because the 
air is freer than newsprint. 

No sir, I appreciate the humane thoughts 
back of Senator MANSFIELD’s proposition, but 
I fear the implications far outweigh the 
potential benefits. 

Mine is a lone voice—that, I am almost 
persuaded to say, of a chronic dissenter. I 
may be dumb and impolitic as all get out, 
but I stubbornly maintain a certain con- 
sistency in my leave us alone attitude. 

Thanks for listening, and all good wishes 
to you and Mrs, Thye. 

RALPH, 





Colorado Project Involves More Than 
West—lIt’s a Sound Investment in 
America’s Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
every great public project from the Pan- 
ama Canal through Grand Coulee Dam 
has been subjected to criticism from 
those who failed to recognize that this 
Nation’s wealth depends upon adequate 
development of all of our natural re- 
sources. 

Currently, attacks based on half- 
truths are being leveled against the up- 
per Colorado River storage project 
which has the support of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and which has 
been approved overwhelmingly by the 
Senate. 

As the facts are known, however, more 
and more influential journals are coming 
out in support of this development. For 
the information of the Members, I sub- 
mit the following editorial from the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: 

CoLorapo Prosecr INVOLVES MorE THAN 
WeEst—lIr’s A SOUND INVESTMENT IN AMER- 
Ica’Ss FUTURE 
The Senate’s action in approving the Colo- 

rado River storage project by a resounding 

58-23 margin was significant from a number 

of points of view. It showed the Senate’s 

firm decision to invest in the future of the 
underdeveloped areas of the Nation, and it 
demonstrated the Senate’s analytical ability 
to sift through a mountain of propaganda 
chaff and get down to the hard kernel of fact. 

Few issues in modern times have been the 
subject of so much heated controversy or 
have produced such a volume of propaganda 
as the Colorado project. It could not pos- 
sibly be said that our Senators lacked infor- 
mation on any phase of the subject. Their 
vote, therefore, represented their fully con- 
sidered opinion. 

Senator NEUBERGER’s amendment, which 
would have eliminated the furiously debated 


\ far more than it costs. 
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Echo Park unit from the project, was de- 
cisively defeated on the way to the final 
vote. This may indicate--and it is to be 
hoped it does—that the myth of invasion 
of our national park system by Echo Dam 
has been laid to rest. 

Evidence recently assembled and presented 
by Senator WarKINs, of Utah, clearly shows 
that the river channels which would be 
affected by Echo Park were reserved for power 
and water development long before Dino- 
saur Monument was enlarged to its present 
boundaries, and that these reservations were 
specifically recognized in the Presidential 
proclamation enlarging the monument. 

In the light of these facts, sincere con- 
servationists would be well advised to sup- 
port the integrity of the power and water 
reservations as a matter of protecting their 
own interests. If they should succeed in 
invalidating a Federal guaranty of protec- 
tion in one field, it would indeed set a prece- 
dent which could some day lead to the in- 
validation of cther Federal guaranties which 
they so much prize—those protecting our 
national parks and monuments. 

The Colorado project is an ideal test of 
national policy on the sound development 
of resources because it is free from argu- 
ments over public power which becloud the 
basic issues in discussions of many similar 
projects. Hydroelectric power will be pro- 
duced by the Colorado project, it is true, 
but it is not power for power’s sake. Power 
production is subservient to the primary 
development of water, just as it is in West 
Virginia, and privately owned utility com- 
panies in the area concerned are solidly back- 
ing the project. 

The Senate has clearly labeled the Colorado 
project a sound investment in the future of 
the West and of the Nation as a whole—one 
which will return to the national economy 
It is to be hoped 
that the House will see the issues of this 
case in the same clear light of fact. 





United States Lists Power Rules as Lobby 
Drafted Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday I called the attention of my col- 
leagues to the changes being made in 
the historic partnership of the people 
and our Federal Government working 
together for multipurpose development 
of our water resources. 


The change away from partnership 
with the people and toward partner- 
ship with the commercial utilities is 
discussed in the following article by 
Edward F. Woods, a Washington cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch: 

UNITED States Lists Power RULES AS LOBBY 
DraFTED THEM—REGULATIONS AFFECT GOv- 
ERNMENT PROGRAM ADVERSELY—AGENCIES 
Not CONSULTED 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—Ten changes in De- 
partment of Interior regulations adversely 
affecting the operation of the Federal low- 
cost power program were adopted under the 
Eisenhower Administration verbatim as sug- 
gested by the private power lobby in the 
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Western States, the Post-Dispatch learned 
today. 

The changes, the Post-Dispatch was told, 
were made without consultation by the In- 
terior Department with the Rural Electri- 
cal Administration or other low-cost power 
agencies which they affected. 

Documents in possession of the House 
Government Operations Commitee show that 
James D. Geisinger, former special assistant 
solicitor of the Department, submitted to 
Solicitor Clarence E. Davis on April 9, 1954, 
a list of changes which the private power 
companies sought in the regulations. There 
were 13 changes suggested, complete with 
text. 

Ten of these were issued as regulations on 
August 11, 1954, exactly as the power lobby 
had submitted them, over the signature of 
Ralph Tudor, then Under Secretary of Inte- 
rior. Tudor no longr is in the Department. 

The new regulations were issued without 
publicity and became generally known only 
Wednesday when the House Government 
Operations Committee opened an investiga- 
tion of this and other activities of the De- 
partment under Secretary Douglas McKay, 
an Eisenhower appointee. 

Geisinger, now regional solicitor for the 
Department at Denver, informed committee 
investigators that the text of the proposed 
changes was sent to him on behalf of the 
private power companies by their Washing- 
ton representatives. 

Chiefly under fire by Democrats on the 
operations committee was the deletion from 
the regulations of a provision requiring pri- 
vate power companies seeking permits to 
build their own transmission lines over pub- 
lic lands to agree to permit the Federal power 
marketing agencies to use transmission ca- 
pacity in excess of the private companies’ 
needs for carrying power to low-cost power 
marketing agencies such as REA, municipali- 
ties and other public bodies. 


TO AVOID DUPLICATION 


The purpose of this regulation was to 
eliminate the need for the Government to 
build transmission lines duplicating those 
of the private power companies in order to 
get power from federally operated genera- 
tors to the preferred market for low cost 
power. 

In recommending that the Government’s 
right-of-way protective clause be abandoned, 
Geisinger said in his memorandum to Solici- 
tor Davis that “it would appear that the 
regulation is not in harmony with the pres- 
ent power policy.” He did not amplify this 
statement but committee members are in- 
terpting it as a reference to the Eisenhower 
administration’s power policy. 

Among the changes in regulations adopted 
was one limiting the Government’s charge 
for transmission rights-of-way to $5 a mile 
per year. Under the old regulations, if valu- 
able timber land, for example, were de- 
stroyed in the course of operating the pri- 
vate transmission lines so that $5 rental 
meant financial loss to the Government, the 
Government could increase the fee to meet 
its losses. 

Seriously revised was a clause requiring 
private companies leasing rights-of-way to 
comply not only with present regulations but 
future regulations as well. The requirement 
applying to future regulations was elimi- 
nated. 

In another change, the private companies 
were relieved of having to keep the commis- 
sion informed as to the locations and ca- 
pacity of substations, lines, and other facili- 
ties. This information had been essential 
to the department in planning interlocking 
connections with the private lines in order to 
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get low-cost power to the preferred cus- 
tomers. 

Geisinger told Davis in his memorandum 
that “for some time, the department has 
been considering the possibility of amending 
or eliminating some of the present right-of- 
way regulations governing electrical trans- 
mission lines.” 

“Informal requests have been made of the 
various utilities in the Western States to 
make suggestions concerning such changes,” 
Geisinger continued. The utilities, he went 
on, had suggested several changes and mod- 
ifications “‘to negate possible arbitrary ac- 
tion, and to remove language which has 
become obsolete.” 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


“Specific suggestions have been made by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attorneys and 
I am advised these suggestions have the 
approval of attorneys representing other of 
the Western States utilities,” Geisinger 
wrote. 

“The suggested changes have been con- 
sidered in the order and manner presented. 
The company quotes the regulations, crosses 
out objectionable language and underlines 
new language. This is followed by comment 
of the utility counsel. 

“For each reference I will first set forth 
each section. This will be followed by the 
company’s comment and finally by my 
comments.” 

In general, Geisinger’s comments consisted 
of a recommendation that the private utili- 
ties’ position be upheld. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is one of the 
western utilities with which the Department 
under the Truman administration had great 
difficulty over the right-of-way regulation. 
It had applied several times for permission 
to place transmission lines on Government 
property, but was turned down because of 
the regulation. The company has exercised 
its right to appeal directly to the Secretary 
for reversal of the earlier rejections. 


WOULD MAKE CASES ACADEMIC 


Apparently referring to this situation, 
Geisinger said in his memorandum to Davis: 

“If the changes are made, then the legal 
questions raised in the pending cases would 
become academic an@ the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. would undoubtedly withdraw its 
present appeals and make new applications 
for rights-of-way in accordance with the new 
regulations.” 

Geisinger and Davis are expected to appear 
before the committee next week. 

Only one witness was heard by the com- 
mittee yesterday. He was Masten G. White, 
who served as solicitor in the Interior De- 
partment in the Truman administration and 
was one of the framers of the rights-of-way 
regulation. 

Noting that Davis had at one time ques- 
tioned the legality of the regulation, White 
said he apparently had overlooked two very 
important court decisions in 1952, which 
had upheld the authority of the Government 
to require reciprocity from private power 
companies wishing to utilize public lands. 

Idaho Power Co., which now is fighting the 
efforts of public power proponents to have a 
Government dam built on the Snake River to 
provide low-cost power for several Western 
States, figured in both cases, White said. 

In one of the cases Idaho Power challenged 
the authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to impose such a condition. The United 
States Supreme Court ruled against the com- 
pany. The other suit was against the Inte- 
rior Department. In that instance the 
United States district court in the District 
of Columbia decided against the utility. 
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A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Mey 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, in recep} 
years great progress has been made in 
employing the physically handicappeq 
in positions suited to their capacities 
which has proved advantageous both 
to the employer and the disableq 
worker. Following is the prize-winning 
essay on this subject written by Miss 
Barbara Ward, of Boise, Idaho, who 
placed fifth in the national essay contest 
sponsored by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi. 
capped: 

A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING Tur 
HANDICAPPED 


Dusk fell hot and sultry on that August 
evening in 1949. People sat on their porches 
with cool drinks in their hands, watching 
the sun set in myriad colors. Across the 
street a group of teen-agers played tag 
around the school building, their shouts of 
laughter ringing against the stone walls, 
One perky, red-headed girl dashed around 
@ corner, scampered across the street, and 
fell on the cool grass with a sigh. Beads 
of perspiration glistened on her brow as she 
exclaimed between pants, “Boy, it’s hot.” 
Then, without waiting for a reply, she 
Jumped up and ran back across the street 
to resume her play. 

Perhaps you wonder what significance this 
incident can possibly have. For one person, 
it was the end of a way of living, a last 
glimpse of what was to be no more. It was 
the last time this frisky redhead would ever 
play tag—or run, or jump, or walk, because 
the next day she was stricken with pollo, 
It could have been your daughter, or your 
niece, or your friend, but it wasn’t. No; 
it was my sister. 

Each year thousands of people are disabled 
in numerous ways: Countless diseases that 
come without warning, twisting and destroy- 
ing the body, automobile accidents that 
strike as swiftly and venomously as 4 snake, 
falls that break and maim, enemy bullets 
that tear and sever. What happens to these 
people? Not so very long ago they would 
have been condemned to the life of an in- 
valid. Not today. Now they take their 
guide dogs and canes, their wheelchairs and 
artificial limbs, their braces and crutches, 
and go out into the world, confident and as- 
sured because they know they are needed. 

One might wonder what miracle lies be- 
hind this change. Only the miracle of Amer- 
ica. Ten years ago the observance of Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week was enacted into law. Since that ume, 
these objectives have snowballed to greater 
and greater magnitude, becoming not Just 4 
week’s project but a year-round job. Com- 
munities began working together toward & 
common goal—to see that the physically 
handicapped were employed. And it was not 
an easy task. First of all, they had to pro 
mote public understanding of the problems 
faced by handicapped workers, Then the 
employers had to be made to see that such 
people were able and productive worker. 
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Jobs had to be found for them. Employers 
had to be encouraged to list job openings at 


employment agencies, Disabled persons had 
to be encouraged to take advantage of reha- 

services. 
os “efforts were rewarded. Soon the 
slogans began to hit home, and employers 
realized that ability counts, not disability. 
The handicapped employees themselves 
helped their cause by being able workers. 
To the amazement of many employers, these 
workers were frequently outstanding in their 
jobs. They had a lower accident rate, were 
rarely absent, quit less often, and were quick 
to recognize opportunity. The outstanding 
thing about these individuals was their de- 
sire to please. They were extremely appre- 
ciative of the opportunities given them and 
showed it in increased production. 

Many handicapped workers were better 
suited to their jobs than other workers. 
For instance, a deaf person worked better 
pecause the noise of a factory didn’t disturb 
him, and a blind person sorted parts faster 
because a light touch was all that was needed 
to identify each object. Yes, employers were 
hiring the handicapped, not out of pity, but 
because they realized that these individuals 
were an asset to their businesses. 

Not only were these disabled workers doing 
more and better work, they were also saving 
the taxpayers money. Since they were no 
longer dependent upon the Government, the 
money that once was used to support them 
could be channeled into other Government 
projects, or used to rehabilitate even more 
handicapped persons. 

Approximately 60,000 disabled persons are 
rehabilitated annually, and it has been pro- 
posed that this figure be increased to 200,000 
by 1959. Can it be done? I am confident 
that it can. If so much has been done in 
one decade, there is no limit to what can be 
accomplished in the next few years. The 
hardest part is over. Public acceptance of 
the importance of handicapped workers in 
industry has been accomplished. And most 
people realize that there is always the chance 
of disability ahead for them. Unforeseen 
calamity could strike you or me as swiftly as 
it struck my sister, and, just as she did, we 
would bless the people who worked so hard 
to give us a chance in life. To advocate 
employment of the physically handicapped 
is a good way to insure our own future. 





President Should Disregard Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s Recommenda- 
tion for a Veto on Postal Pay Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
pay raise for postal employees. I per- 
sonally feel that most Members of Con- 
sress sincerely believe that the increase 
'n pay for postal employees should have 
been at least 10 percent. 

Tam hopeful that the President will 
disregard the recommendation of Post- 
master General Summerfield to veto the 
legislation approved by both the House 
and the Senate. A veto, in my opinion, 
does not seem justified, and would be a 
disservice to these faithful workers. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I herewith include an editorial which 
appeared on May 12 in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch entitled “Postal Workers 
Deserve an Increase”’: 

PosTAL WORKERS DESERVE AN INCREASE 


Senator Carison, of Kansas, one of the 
strong Eisenhower supporters in the upper 
branch of Congress ,predicts that the pros- 
pective veto of the postal workers’ pay in- 
crease bill will be sustained. 

This amounts to a forecast that President 
Eisenhower will veto the bill although as 
yet he has said no more than that he will 
study it. Presumably a veto would be based 
on the fact that the bill provides an 8.8-per- 
cent increase whereas the White House 
agreed to an increase of but 7.6 percent. The 
original administration proposal was for 
only 6.5 percent. 

Until the President makes his present po- 
sition known, it will be impossible to look 
very far ahead in this matter. The postal 
workers deserve an increase in pay—a fair 
and generous one and there can be no ques- 
tion about that. Many Member of Congress 
believe that the increase should average 10 
percent. 

But the main concern now should be not 
to lose an increase in a wrangle between the 
White House and Congress. The vote in the 
Senate for the 8.8-percent increase was 66 to 
11 and that in the House was 328 to 66. If 
there are not too many defections these 
would suggest the possibility that a veto 
might well be overridden. 

The President will make no mistake if he 
thinks twice before he follows Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s recommendation for 
a veto. 





Reducing Cuban Sugar Quota Would 
Jeopardize Our Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


. OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include a letter sent to me by Mr. H. T. 
Jensen, of the Inland Paper Board Divi- 
sion, Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., of 
Versailles, Conn. In this letter, further 
support is presented for the mainte- 
nance of the present Cuban sugar quota. 
Mr. Jensen joins the many other Amer- 
ican businessmen who have written me 
to point out that reduction of the Cu- 
ban sugar quota would seriously affect 
the substantial Cuban market for Amer- 
ican goods. I commend this letter to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

FEDERAL PAPER Boarp Co., INC., 
INLAND PapEeR Boarp Division, 
Versailles, Conn., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We understand that domestic 
sugar producers are campaigning now to re- 
duce Cuba’s United States sugar quota to 
below the formula fixed by Congress for 1953 
through 1956. These same producers are 
now receiving, we understand, over $60 mil- 
lion a year in direct Federal subsidies. 

The Cuban market indirectly affects the 
sale of our product, which is paper boxboard, 
inasmuch as cartons made from our product 
are used to package sugar imported from 
Cuba by one of the leading sugar companies 
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of the United States, which concern is one 
of our largest customers. Cuba has, for 
many years, supplied about 50 percent of the 
sugar needs of our country; however, under 
present quotas, Cuba’s share of the United 
States market has been reduced to about 32 
percent—yet the domestic industry is de- 
manding for itself increasing subsidized 
quotas at the expense of Cuba, the American 
taxpayer, our industry, and other American 
producers who sell in the Cuban market. 

The Cuban people cannot buy products 
from the United States if they do not have 
the dollars with which to buy, and the export- 
ing of sugar is their main source of income. 
Legislation detrimental to Cuban markets 
will further damage their already strained 
economy. 

We definitely feel that the Cuban market 
for our products is now in jeopardy. 

We respectfully urge you to oppose legis- 
lation prejudicial to Cuban sugar and to sup- 
port legislation maintaining Cuba’s quota 
under the Sugar Act, thus conserving the 
Cuban market for our products. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. T. JENSEN. 





Accomplishments of Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address delivered by the Honor- 
able Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the 
city of New York, before the national 
commission of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith. 

I know it is not necessary for me to 
make any especially lauditory remarks 
about Bob Wagner. In emulating his 
late father, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
he is proving to be one of the greatest 
mayors that the city of New York has 
ever had. As my friend and fellow 
Democrat, I am proud of the record that 
he is establishing as a great liberal and 
a great American. 

His remarks follow: 

ADDREsS By HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NaI B’RITH 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a pleasure to address the 
leadership of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith. My familiarity with its accom- 
plishments goes back many years. I have 
watched with great interest its sustained 
efforts toward civic betterment. Those ef- 
forts have helped advance the welfare of all 
Americans and have been a strong educa- 
tional and community asset. Organizations 
such as yours must not relax their efforts. 
There is a greater need today for expanded 
activities in the area of your special interest 
than at any time in the past. 

Life has grown vastly more complex and so 
has the administration of municipalities like 
New York, whose problems have kept con- 
stant pace with the rapid increase in its 
population. We are forced to deal with these 
problems on a much more imaginative plane. 
New times call for new methods, and new 
skills on the part of municipal authorities. 
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We have accordingly given a high priority 
to an area that has been your particular 
concern, what you call human relations. Re- 
duced to explicit terms, this involves the 
ability of the diverse elements in our Y opu- 
lation to live and work together in harmony, 
mutual tolerance, and esteem. As you well 
know, this is not a simple matter, especially 
in our own community where so many dif- 
ferent religious and racial stocks live side 
by side. 

The people of the city of New York have 
shown a heartening ability to live together 
peaceably. And much has been contributed 
toward this end by numerous voluntary or- 
ganizations. But the official authorities can- 
not shirk their own responsibilities. The 
consequences are too costly. 

And so I am happy to announce that, com- 
mencing next month, we are making a fresh 
start in a major area of city administration 
to develop the special skills and knowledge 
required in the proper handling of inter- 
group relations. The police department is 
setting up an in-service training program 
that will last through June. The pilot proj- 
ect is a first step in the permanent estab- 
lishment of special training in the field of 
human relations and the handling of juvenile 
delinquency for all members of the force. 
Over 3,000 patrolmen will be involved in this 
initial training program. 

The modern police officer must be equipped 
with more than his gun and manual. We 
hope that this new training program will 
provide him with a knowledgable approach 
to people and situations which breed tension 
and trouble. I hope this program will ulti- 
mately lead to a greater consciousness and 
awareness of human relations factors 
throughout every police precinct from the 
captain down. 

At first glance, this may sound like the 
encouragement of an anomalous role for the 
policeman, that of the social worker. But 
virtually all trouble, stemming from various 
social, psychological, and other background 
factors, starts at the policeman’s level. 

Police work can be routine, or even fall 
short of that. It can also reflect intelligence, 
knowledge, and vision. The police precinct 
can be a powerful force for good in the local 
area. It has often proven particularly effec- 
tive in its impact on one of our most resistant 
problems, juvenile delinquency. 

We hope to bring to our training program 
much thought and expertness. It will be 
built up on the most advanced methods of 
instruction developed in this special area. 
In this we welcome the cooperation of the 
Anti-Defamation League and other volun- 
tary agencies. 

' $uch organizations have already proven 
their value in the assistance they have ren- 
dered to the city school system, and mu- 
nicipal housing authorities. Education and 
housing, of course, are two fields where the 
factors of human relations loom as large as 
they do in law enforcement. 

I take particular pride in the increasing 
emphasis the city’s educational leadership 
has given to these factors. This is something 
to be most thankful for. Here, after all, is 
where the molding of the good citizen starts, 
the good American who likes his fellows, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or national origin. 

Deserving of special tribute are the effec- 
tive audiovisual institutes dealing with hu- 
man relations materials and techniques that 
have been conducted for all our public 
schools by the Anti-Defamation League un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Education. 
These workshops have been most instructive 
to the teachers of our vast school system. 
They have also benefited officials of the par- 
ents’ associations and leaders of our com- 
munity. 

These workshops have expanded our Knowl- 
edge and use of the important science of hu- 
man relations. 
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Housing is another highly crucial area 
where this science can function most ef- 
fectively. The city of New York has devoted 
itself to a constantly expanding program of 
public housing, where accommodations are 
available on the basis of need, without regard 
to race or creed. The city’s numerous hous- 
ing projects are tenanted by people of all 
faiths and colors, living side by side in har- 
mony. 

The problems of slum clearance and tenant 
relocation, however, are very complex. They 
have led to some occasional discomfort and 
misunderstandings. But those responsible 
for administering this program are in con- 
stant contact with various voluntary organ- 
izations. This exchange has brought about 
a pooling of the most expert experience in 
the handling of the program, with due re- 
gard to the human relations factors. 

There was a time, not too long ago, when 
an official preoccupation with the purely hu- 
man element, or its corollary social factor, 
would have been looked upon with some 
contempt, as a frill, or even worse, an aber- 
ration. Human beings were considered less 
important in a municipality than trans- 
portation or the securing of franchises, sani- 
tation, street lighting, or law enforcement 
on the most elementary plane. Important as 
some of these are, we have come a long way 
in officially recognizing all the elements in 
the whole local picture. 

Towering above all is the people of the 
community. Mussolini may have. drained 
Italy’s marshes, but his people were led to 
destruction. Hitler built an impressive 
autobahn. He also erected some glittering 
municipal structures that finally buried the 
German people under their debris. The Mos- 
cow subway has been described as architec- 
turally beautiful, and the trains are said to 
run on time. But the Muscovites live in an 
atmosphere of stifling suspicion and jump 
with fear at the sound of a stranger’s voice. 

This may sound trite, but it is worth re- 
peating, the climate of a community is only 
as healthy as the people living there. The 
people give the city its soul and personality. 
New York’s skyscrapers are impressive in- 
deed, but more so is the city’s fine cosmopoli- 
tan spirit. 

On behalf of our city I welcome you and 
trust that your deliberations will continue 
to be as fruitful as your noble heritage war- 
rants. 





Reluctance to Govern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 15, 
1955, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

RELUCTANCE TO GOVERN 


Polio immunization is about to start again. 
We hope that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has learned some- 
thing from its unhappy experience. For it 
has certainly emerged from the first stage of 
the immunization program with its prestige 
very badly impaired. The Department seems 
to have suffered from at least a partial paral- 
ysis of leadership at a time when a positive 
program was critically needed. 

There have been two problems in con- 
nection with the Salk vaccine. One has in- 
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volved control of the product. The othe 
has involved control of the product’s dis. 
tribution. Control of the product itself . 
clearly a statutory responsibility of the Pub. 
lic Health Service. It is easy to say fro 

the vantagepoint of hindsight that the PHs 
control should have been more firm anq 
stringent than it was. If there is any single 
overriding criticism of the immunization 
program, it is that the whole affair has come 
too fast. But it ought to be equally eas 
to recognize that with announcement that 
the Salk vaccine had been proved safe and 
effective for the prevention of polio, the PHS 
was under formidable pressure to let the 
vaccine get to the public as speedily as pos. 
sible. It relaxed the testing requirements— 
with. tragic results. 

The results have been tragic not only for 
the families whose children contracted Polio 
following vaccination, but tragic for the im. 
munization program as a whole; the program 
will henceforth be subject to doubts anq 
challenges which should never have been 
permitted to arise. The PHS needs to be 
absolutely sure that every reasonable safe. 
guard has been observed respecting the yac- 
cine to be released from now on. In this 
connection, it is perhaps worth noting that 
planned mass injections against polio have 
been canceled in Sweden, where it has been 
disclosed that one-third of the Swedish yac-. 
cine did not stand the final test. Disturbing 
reports from the United States had some. 
thing to do with the decision of the Swedish 
Board of Health. 

The kind of triple checking now in order 
will probably slow up vaccine production. A 
question arises, therefore, in regard to an un- 
certainty suggested by President Eisenhower 
himself—that the onset of the polio season 
might make it desirable to delay further vac- 
cination until the fall. This is a question to 
which the Surgeon General ought to give an 
authoritative and unequivocal answer. 

Assuming a decision to go ahead immedi- 
ately with the immunization program, the 
distribution problem looms anew. We do not 
know at this point when supply of vaccine 
will catch up with demand. His newspaper 
initially shared the Surgeon General's confi- 
dence in the workability of what he called 
voluntary controls; but that confidence is 
now somewhat clouded. It is high time, at 
any rate, for Dr. Scheele and Secretary Hobby 
to make perfectly clear what controls they 
want the public, the medical profession, and 
the pharmaceutical laboratories to observe 
voluntarily. A voluntary program, as we 
have said before, can work only if there is 4 
program. 





Public Service: A Rewarding Trust 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Public Service: A Rewarding 
Trust,” delivered by George C. McCon- 
naughey, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, before the 
Ohio Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters’ convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on March 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 
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pupiic SERVICE—A REWARDING TRUST 
ddress by George C. McConnaughey, 


(An a 

Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, before the Ohio Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters Con- 


vention, Cincinnati, Ohio, Thursday, 

March 17, 1955) 

mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
pers of the Ohio Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and friends, your in- 
yitation to be here is just like asking me to 
come home, and equally appreciated. It em- 
phasizes the truth of an old saying, “You 
can take the boy out of the country, but you 
can't take the country out of the boy.” No 
one will ever be able to take the love for Ohio 
out of me. Particularly, my love for this 
part of Ohio. 

I was born at Hillsboro. We have always 
contemplated the annexation of Cincinnati— 
we are just waiting for it to develop a little 


more. The name “Hillsboro” does not mean 
that we are not on the level. 
We all realize that one of the purposes of 


this meeting is to make it possible for radio 
and television broadcasters to exchange 
ideas for the mutual good of all of us. Since 
most of you work with a company or person 
who holds a license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, I believe it is ap- 
propriate for me as Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission to speak to you 
on this subject. 

My duty as Chairman of the FCC and one of 
"commissioners appointed by the President 
end confirmed by the Senate, is to adminis- 
ter the Federal Communications Act as 
passed by Congress. And I didn’t want to 
pass over lightly, the part about Senate con- 
frmation—should I say more? But serious- 
ly, [consider it a singular honor to be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
isan arm of the legislative branch of the 
United States Government and as such, it is 
ny philosophy that we should work harmo- 
usly with the Legislative Branch of the 
Government. That was my philosophy at the 
State level when I was chairman of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ohio and it re- 
mains the same at the Federal level. Con- 
gress is vitally interested in the subjects over 
which the Commission has jurisdiction, as 
quite properly they should be, since ours is 
a sensitive regulatory process and almost 
our every act affects the public welfare of the 
people of this country. 

May I also emphasize, that one of the out- 
‘tanding honors that was bestowed upon 
me, Was My appointment to be Chairman 
{ FCC by our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Since he represents all of the 
people of the greatest Nation in the world, 
h that all of you could have the oppor- 
y of meeting him. I am certain that 
you would be inspired as I was, to render the 
sreatest possible patriotic public service for 

urcountry. It is a great privilege for me 

e associated with such an inspirational 

Ger as our President, Dwight D. Eisen- 

uOwer 

eaking of public service, I am sure that 
“4 broadcasters, realize that every license 
Tanted by the FCC is @ public trust to be 
“ea In the public interest. This cannot 
™ over emphasized. Broadcasters in their 
if rts to solve their financial and technical 
vlems tend to forget that their license to 
vate is like a determinal grant—‘to be 
“So long as it is used in the public inter- 

iad no longer.” So you can see that a 
“isee does not have an absolute property 

‘' Dut holds his privilege to broadcast 
: ng as his enterprise is conducted in the 
. interest and no longer. In other 
‘ his license should terminate when he 
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appreciates more the fine work that the 
broadcasters have done in the past than my- 
self. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
people of the United States are the recip- 
ients of the finest programs in all the world. 
Indeed, I want to salute and congratulate 
you on an outstanding job admirably done. 
The reason you are entitled to congratula- 
tions and also the purpose of this meeting 
is to devise means and methods for increas- 
ing your ability to furnish public service. 
This tends to promote refinement and prog- 
ress in your art. 

I have been with the FCC since October 
and the longer I stay there the gerater 
appreciation I have of our problems. I, too, 
have many times strived and even reached 
for a magic wand and Utopian solution to 
many of these problems. But I find as you 
probably find that I am plodding along 
laboriously trying to do a good job day to 
day. We must, however, anticipate tomor- 
row with all its unknowns in our efforts to 
solve today’s problems. 

This reminds me of an experience that a 
friend of mine had several years ago in our 
western mountains. Some Indians had told 
him about the beauty of the Turkey Lakes 
on the other side of the Continental Divide. 
After he had journeyed some distance in the 
mountains he ran across a sheepherder and 
asked him about the way to the Turkey 
Lakes. He told him to follow the small 
stream up the canyon. He said, “When you 
come to the end of the stream it will look 
like you are walled in on all sides.” He con- 
tinued, and told him to go up even though 
the stone walls on all sides looked like there 
was no way out. He said that my friend 
would find a crevice which leads to the top 
& way out of this walled canyon. My friend 
reported to me that he found his way to the 
rim of the canyon and from there he could 
see the beautiful Turkey Lakes in the dis- 
tance. His appreciation of the grandeur of 
this scene was magnified because of the diffi- 
culty he experienced in finding his way out 
of the canyon. 

Many of the difficult problems confronting 
the FCC such as the UHF-VHF problem; sub- 
scription TV; network questions; daytime 
sky wave; clear channels, boosters, satellites, 
seem to be walled in and fraught with such 
difficulties that the solution is not imme- 
diately apparent. However, that does not 
mean that there is not a crevice or a way 
leading to their accomplishment. Certainly 
the hazards encountered will make their so- 
lution appear no less atractive than the 
Turkey Lakes. And it is with the same un- 
daunted purpose that we approach these 
problems confident of ultimate satisfactory 
solutions. Now at least you cannot say that 
I did not talk turkey to you. 

I was about to mention to you that at the 
present time our Nation is served by more 
than 700,000 radio transmitters, 51,000,000 
telephones and 3,500,000 channel miles of 
telegraph. The broadcast authorizations 
now exceed 6,100; 2,800 being commercial AM 
stations, 580 commercial TV stations, 35 edue 
cational TV stations, 550 commercial FM sta- 
tions, 125 educational FM, 39 international 
and 2,000 pickup, studio transmitter links, 
and other auxiliary stations. The Commis- 
sion operates on approximately a $7 million 
a@ year budget. 

As I recite these statistics, it occurs to me 
that you might be more interested in a 
specific qualitative analysis of a specific sub- 
ject than in a quantitative analysis of the 
amount of work that the Commission 
handles during the period of a year. 

This reminds me of a story about a local 
preacher who had a church up in the moun- 
tains near Casper, Wyo. He was going to 
have a big revival and thought it would be 
a great event if he could have his good friend, 
Bishop Smith, from New York City, to preach 
the opening sermon. He invited the bishop 
and the bishop consented to be there on 
January 15. When the bishop got to Wyo- 
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ming he found that they were having a 
severe snowstorm and blizzard. In fact the 
snow was about 5 feet deep and drifting. 
By chartering a small airplane and riding 
horseback for many miles he arrived at the 
church on time. But to his surprise there 
was no one there except a long-lean west- 
erner who said he was the janitor. The 
church was warm and after he and the jani- 
tor sat there a while they decided that no 
one else was coming on account of the 
terrible storm. The bishop said to the tall 
westerner that he had prepared a 2-hour 
sermon and that it was his duty to carry 
the message of God and he would just like 
to know since he had come all this way, if 
the janitor would like to hear his sermon, 
The westerner was somewhat taken off guard 
and before he could answer, the bishop 
started to preach. More than 2 hours later, 
when the bishop concluded he asked his 
western friend how he like the sermon. He 
drawled out that he thought that perhaps 
it was a bit long. Then the bishop said, “If 
you were going across the prairie and had a 
truckload of corn in search of your herd of 
cattle and found one starving steer greatly 
in need of food, wouldn’t you stop and feed 
the animal?” The westerner said, “I reckon 
I would but I wouldn’t dump the whole 
truckload of corn on him at once.” 

I thought that most of you would be inter- 
ested in hearings because your first contact 
with the Commission might be by the hear- 
ing process before a hearing examiner. 

In conformity with its efforts to simplify 
and expedite the general broadcast hearing 
procedure, the Commission on July 15, 1954, 
announced substantial revisions of its cover- 
ing rules. These modifications were adopted 
in the light of clarifying experience with ex- 
pediting procedures previously adopted, and 
again after full consultation with represent- 
atives of the outside bar. 

In brief, the Commission further changed 
its cutoff rules to require all competing ap- 
plications for the same broadcast facility to 
be on file at least 60 days (in lieu of the 
previous 30) prior to the scheduled hearing, 
and that in broadcast cases the Commission 
will endeavor to give applicants 60 days ad- 
vance notice of a hearing. 

Each applicant now provides all parties to 
the hearing with a full set of exhibits to be 
offered as part of its direct case. Unless 
otherwise directed by the examiner, this ex- 
change of exhibits takes place at least 20 
days in advance of the hearing date. These 
exhibits contain all data which the appli- 
cants desire to submit concerning their 
qualifications and proposals. Oral testi- 
mony by an applicant or his witnesses, with 
respect to his direct case, is limited to ap- 
propriate qualifications and explanations of 
his exhibits, if necessary, and to such testi- 
mony in connection with the applicant’s 
direct case in substitution of exhibits or por- 
tions thereof which may have been rejected 
by the examiner on grounds solely of com- 
petency or form. 

In all hearings involving applications for 
authority to construct new broadcast sta- 
tions, except for good cause found in advance 
by the presiding officer, prehearing confer- 
ences are held both prior to and after the 
exchange of exhibits, with a view to elim- 
inating, by agreement, the necessity of prov- 
ing some facts, the possibility of agreement 
disposing of evidentiary issues raised by the 
exhibits exchanged, the limitation on cumu- 
lative evidence, and numerous other matters 
which may effectively shorten the hearing. 
The second prehearing conference, in most 
instances, is held at least 10 days prior to the 
date for commencing the hearing. 

There is also a provision which enables any 
party to obtain, upon written request, from 
any other party to the proceeding, such de- 
tailed information revelant to its proposals 
as may reasonably and timely be requested, 
including any material falling within eight 
spécified categories; e. g., background and 
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experience, integration of ownership and 
management, and other matters bearing 
upon the criteria previously employed by 
the Commission in selecting between com- 
peting applicants for the same facilities. 

Under these modifications broadcast hear- 
ings no longer commence, aS Was previ- 
ously the case, with hearing conferences, 
but instead with the actual presentation 
of proof. It is no longer required that the 
applicants make a preliminary submission 
of detailed information supplemental to their 
applications in six different categories speci- 
fied in an attachment to the Commission’s 
letter sent to applicants prior to the desig- 
nation of their applications for hearing. 
Also eliminated is the previous requirement 
that the parties state the matters upon 
which they propose to rely in conferences 
at which time the hearings were deemed to 
have started, but prior to the actual presen- 
tation of proof. 

Findings are still made upon the basic 
qualifications of the applicants (legal, finan- 
cial, technical, etc.) before designating their 
applications for hearing on a comparative 
basis. Thus, lengthy testimony on which 
no actual controversy exists continues to be 
eliminated. 

Related expediting actions taken during 
the year included a February 10, 1954, rule 
amendment which limits the number of 
pleadings that may be filed in a proceeding. 
This was done because numerous and repe- 
titious pleadings tended to delay and com- 
plicate Commission consideration of the 
cases involved, and indications were that 
many of these pleadings were unnecessary 
to disposition of the cases involved. 

On August 20, 1953, the procedural rules 
Were amended to provide that when any 
party fails to file exceptions within the 
specified time to an initial decision which 
proposes to deny its application, such party 
shall be deemed to have no interest in fur- 
ther prosecuting its application and the 
latter may be dismissed for failure to prose- 
cute. 

Recently I appointed James D. Cunning- 
ham, a career hearing examiner with more 
than 20 years’ service, to the Office of Chief 
Hearing Examiner. I have appointed a 
committee from the Commission to work 
with a committee of the Federal Communi- 
cations Bar Association to draft a manual 
for hearing examiners. This hearig ex- 
aminer’s manual, we believe, will accom- 
plish a uniformity of rulings on basic evi- 
dentiary matters arising in hearings before 
the Commission. The statements that I 
have just made pertaining to hearings are 
exemplary of the steps that have been taken 
in other departments of the FCC. We feel 
that these are worthwhile improvements and 
will inure to the benefit of the public. 

A condition precedent to the successful 
operation of any broadcasting or telecast- 
ing station is that it be a successful economic 
operation. In other words, you have to 
make a profit. It is basically fundamental 
that if a station does not make money it 
will not stay in business. After a station 
goes on the air one of the most important 
factors contributing to its financial success 
is appropriate programing. I have always 
felt that the smaller the community the 
more personalized the programing must be. 

To appreciate what constitutes personal- 
ized, interesting, and attractive programing 
that fits a particular community, it is neces- 
sary for the licensee to have the feel of the 
community. To obtain this feel, it is nec- 
essary that the licensee become an integral 
part of the community by actively partici- 
pating in public religious, civic, and local 
activities. By so doing, he would be able to 
know instinctively what the people of his 
particular locality are interested in seeing 
and hearing and what will contribute to the 
general welfare and public service of his 
home community. Everyone in a particular 
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community greatly appreciates recognition 
whether it is on a personal, group, or or- 
ganizational basis. It gives one the feeling 
of belonging, contributing, and self-inter- 
est. In other words, a particular broadcast- 
ing interest may partially take on the atmos- 
phere of a cooperative community enter- 
prise. 

When this spirit of public service is ob- 
tained, it tends to go hand in hand with a 
proportionate amount of financial success. 
So we can safely conclude public service is 
not something that the FCC saddles a li- 
censee with for technical and mysterious 
reasons. But it is a basic mandatory cri- 
teria which may be turned into a most val- 
uable asset. 

It gives me a great amount of pleasure to 
compliment the broadcasters and telecasters 
because in many respects they have accom- 
plished profitable public service even though 
they may not have used my method of rea- 
soning to realize this admirable charac- 
teristic. 

As you know, certain standards with re- 
spect to the production of children’s pro- 
grams have been adopted by the National 
Association of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters, and are included in its standards 
of practice for radio programing. It may 
also be of interest to note that a number of 
bills have been introduced in Congress deal- 
ing with television and radio programing 
practices. For example, one bill introduced 
by Senators Bricker, Hunt, and SALTONSTALL, 
called for the creation of a National Citi- 
bens Advisory Board on radio and televi- 
sion, to study among other things, program- 
ing practices. There has been a consider- 
able amount of interest on the advisability 
of such legislation. 

I heard a story of a man that was very hard 
of hearing and his friend asked him, by 
writing questions on his pad of paper, how 
he became so deaf. He told him that the 
doctor said that his deafness was caused by 
excessive drinking. For a short time he 
stopped drinking and found that he could 
hear very well. After several months, he saw 
his friend again, and was as deaf as in the 
beginning. His friend said, ‘““Why have you 
started drinking again?” To which the man 
answered that when he could hear the 
things he heard were worse for him than the 
stuff he had been drinking. 

Let’s hope this talk of mine does not drive 
you all to drink. 

You folks who are in the business of radio 
and television have a glorious future and it 
must be a delight to be in such a fascinating 
and rapidly expanding line of endeavor. 
Your opportunity to render a public service 
to the people of your area and at the same 
time receive proper remuneration for your 
efforts are fabulous. I have been delighted 
to be privileged to say a few words to you, 
my fellow Ohioans, today. 





Albert Woolson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay 
certain hospital and medical expenses 
incurred by Albert Woolson, of Duluth, 
Minn., the last surviving member of the 
Union Army, resulting from his recent 
illness, and future expenses for his care 
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and treatment. The committee 
accompanying this bill points out 

no precedent whatever will be set 
much as Mr. Woolson is the last Survivor 
of the Union Army and the passage of 
this legislation is necessary and shoulg 
be expedited. 

Mr. Speaker, the beneficia 
bill is a grand old man. I coal chee 
admired him. He is the last survivor 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. J. 
day, at the age of 108 years, he lives 
with his daughter and son-in-law in 
Duluth, Minn. The closest VA hospital 
is in Minneapolis, 165 miles away. It jg 
a long trip for an old man in an amby. 
lance. Mr. Woolson’s recent illness was 
a lung congestion, a dangerous condi. 
tion in a man his age. When it became 
evident that his condition warranted 
hospitalization there was no time to £0 
through the usual VA channels to enter 
the hospital at Minneapolis plus making 
the long trip by ambulance, about a 344. 
hour drive. Considering Mr. Woolson’s 
age and the gravity of his condition, the 
only thing to do was admit him toa non. 
VA hospital in Duluth. There is ge. 
rious doubt that he would have survived 
the trip to Minneapolis, and it seems un- 
reasonable to say of a man of Mr. Wool- 
son’s age and condition that he should 
have taken that long trip to Minneapolis 
thereby endangering his very life so he 
could take advantage of VA hospital 
care. 

Under these circumstances special 
provision should be made to take care of 
the hospitalization and medical expenses 
incurred by Mr. Woolson during his 
recent illness and subsequent illness he 
may suffer. For instance, because of 
his age and condition, special nurses, 
oxygen, and other extraordinary hospi- 
tal and medical expenses were incurred. 
The hospital bill for his last two illnesses 
is estimated not to exceed $1,200. Mr. 
Woolson will have to pay this large 
amount out of his own resources, or will 
have to rely upon friends, neighbors, 
and relatives, unless special provision is 
made under this bill. Inasmuch as VA 
services were unavailable to Mr. Wodl- 
son because of his great age and the dis 
tance involved, such special provisiol 
should be forthcoming in his case. 

I think it appropriate to call to the 
attention of the Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
the fact that Mr. Woolson is the last sure 
vivor of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
He is the last of an era—of an Army, 
and if for no other reason that that he 
alone represents a whole era of Amerie 
can history, we should make some special 
consideration in his case. He should not 
be forced into the position of forfeiting 
his veteran's privileges merely because 
he is too old and sick to travel all the’ 
way to Minneapolis—nor should he be 
taken away from his home and friends 
in the sunset years of his life. 

Mr. Speaker, we always honor Albert 
Woolson on Memorial Day and on his 
birthday with speeches and words of at- 
claim. He asks for nothing more. Bil 
this is our opportunity to provide more 
than words, but rather a real helpilg 
hand in time of need to this grand 
gentleman, the last representative of & 
grand old army. 
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Reemployment Rights for the Disabled 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have reprinted herein an article appear- 
ing in the April 1955 issue of Perform- 
ance, a monthly publication distributed 
by the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
the Chairman of which is my very good 
friend Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Mass, 
USMCR, retired. 

The Committee is a voluntary citizens’ 
committee which seeks to create a 
proper climate in which physically 
handicapped men and women workers 
can seek and find gainful employment 
suited to their skills and abilities. Un- 
der the able leadership of Chairman 
Mass, a native of my home State of 
Minnesota, the Committee is making an 
invaluable contribution in the field of 
the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. Weare all deeply grateful 
to Mel Mass for his many contributions 
to the betterment of his fellow man. 

IT also want to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the article below, inasmuch as 
it tells the very heartwarming story of 
how the people of Cloquet and Carlton, 
Minn., both situated in my district, are 
helping a blind Korean war hero and his 
blind wife toward a normal and self- 
sufficient life. 

Jack Thornton, of Carlton, Minn., who 
became a hero when he tried to save his 
foxhole buddies from an exploding hand 
grenade, and was blinded permanently, 
married Joyce Ann Campbell, who is also 
blind, last year and the community built 
ahome for them. Today Jack Thornton 
is learning a new job at the Wood Con- 
version Co. plant in Cloquet, Minn., 
thanks to the work of Mr. Mass’ com- 
mittee and the farsightedness of the 
Management of the Wood Conversion 
Co. Jack has memorized the specially 
built control panel which enables him to 
operate a shredder at the plant. Signals 
from other parts of the production,, nor- 
mally relayed by flashing lights, will 
reach him via horn system. 

The article is as follows: 

REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS FOR THE DISABLED 

VETERAN 
(By Adelbert C. Long, Maison officer, Bureau 

of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. 

Department of Labor) 
en y will look back on section 9 of the 
= ersal Military Training and Service Act 

“4 significant milepost in the long history 
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of veterans’ benefits and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. 

It took the medical profession hundreds 
of years to progress from the pegleg of Long 
John Silver and the iron claw of Captain 
Hook to the ingenious prosthetic appliance 
of my fellow worker who, unknown to most 
of his close friends, lost a leg in northern 
Africa. And it tock society equally as long 
to accept any real change in its concept of 
veterans’ benefits from the land-grant re- 
ward that Rome gave Horatius: 


“They gave him of the cornland, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plow from morn till night.” 


to the right that Napoleon gave his old 
veterans to live out the rest of their lives 
at the Hotel Des Invalides. For it was not 
until Congress passed the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 that there developed 
a brandnew philosophy that a government 
which could constitutionally compel a per- 
son to leave his employment to enter mili- 
tary service could also require his employer 
to reemploy him upon his release from serv- 
ice, “since the life and property of the em- 
ployer as well as the lives and property of 
everyone in the United States are defended 
by such service.” 

It took Congress only 8 short years to take 
the next epoch-making step and add these 
important words to the reemployment rights 
section of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act: “If not qualified to perform 
the duties of such position by reason of disa- 
bility sustained during such service but 
qualified to perform the duties of any other 
position in the employ of the employer, be 
restored to such other position the duties 
of which he is qualified to perform as will 
provide him like seniority, status, and pay, 
or the nearest approximation thereof con- 
sistent with the circumstances in his case.” 

But it is not enough to just pass a law 
to fulfill the intent of Congress and really 
assist the thousands of ex-servicemen who 
come under the protection of the reemploy- 
ment rights statutes. The Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights in the United 
States Department of Labor is faced with 
the difficult task of the day-by-day adminis- 
tration of this important law. 

The significance of this bread-and-butter 
veterans’ benefit to the entire field of indus- 
trial relations was recognized when Congress 
in 1947 placed the responsibility for admin- 
istration of the program with the Secretary 
of Labor through the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 

Reemployment rights encompass much in 
the field of industrial relations, involving 
the management practices of business and 
the professions, wage and salary structures, 
and the collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween management and labor; also, they are 
defined, clarified, and sometimes mucdled by 
several hundred court decisions. Thus, the 
task of assisting a nonhandicapped veteran 
often ranges from simple compliance actions, 
such as providing correct and applicable in- 
formation, to roundtable conciliatory nego- 
tiations or referral of the cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for court action. But this 
is relatively simple and easy compared to 
the efforts often expended on restoring a 
disabled veteran to “such other position the 
duties of which he is qualified to perform 
as will provide him like seniority, status and 








pay, or the nearest approximation thereof 
consistent with the circumstances in his 
case.” 

Such situations often require a review of 
his Veterans’ Administration medical history 
(with the veteran’s permission, of course), 
consultation with other medical authorities, 
a study of jobs in the plant, conferences 
with vocational and rehabilitation specialists 
and job analysts, and the utilization of many 
other community facilities to try and find 
a suitable job for such handicapped ex-serv- 
icemen. But while this section of the law 
taxes the ingenuity and experience of the 
Bureau’s staff, they are repaid many times 
in their personal satisfaction of finally plac- 
ing a handicapped veteran in a job which 
will put him once more in the labor market 
as a full-fledged, self-supporting member 
of his home community. 

Vincent McCoy, the Bureau’s area repre- 
sentative in Minneapolis, simply glows with 
Minnesota pride when he tells how a vet- 
eran's hometown, his employer, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, two veterans’ service 
officers, the newspaper and, in fact, every- 
body, all worked together to welcome a 
totally blind Korean veteran home with a 
wife, a job, and a new house. Jack Thorn- 
ton was fighting with the Thunderbird Divi- 
sion (the 45th Infantry) in Korean when he 
seized a hand grenade thrown by the Reds 
and attempted to hurl it back to save him- 
self and three other soldiers in his foxhole. 
It exploded and Jack Thornton won the 
Distinguished Service Cross but lost his sight. 

When Jack got back home there was no 
reluctance on the part of G. F. Allen, person- 
nel director of the Wood Conversion Co., to 
give him his full reempleyment rights. It 
was only a question of finding the right job, 
converting a machine so he could handle it, 
clarifying his seniority rights to a different 
job classification, and other little details of 
a similar nature. 

Mr. K. S. Rondesvedt, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Rehabilitation training officer, sur- 
veyed all the jobs in the plant and suggested 
necessary technical changes and a machine 
conversion so that Jack could operate it. Mr. 
Allen had some of his engineers get busy on 
this. Meanwhile, Carlton County Veterans’ 
Service officer, Charles Buehre, and Veterans 
of Foreign War Post Service officer, Howard 
Melde, kept a close eye on all the efforts to 
put Jack back on the job. “Vince” McCoy, 
the Bureau’s area representative, clarified the 
industrial relations problems of seniority 
and job classification. 

While this was all going on, Harry Law- 
rence of the Carlton County News Graphic 
and the Pine Knot, local weekly newspapers, 
sparkplugged a community drive to provide 
a new house. Because Jack Thornton wasn’t 
just loafing around all this time, he was 
busy courting and finally marrying pretty 
Joyce Campbell. To top it all off, Pope Pius 
XII sent a scroll with his personal blessings. 

Of course, all reemployment rights cases 
don’t have the glamorous trimmings of a 
blind hero, a romantic wedding, a good boss, 
and a charming new home in a wonderful 
town like Cloquet, Minn. 

Harvey Driscoll, the Bureau’s regional rep- 
resentative in Atlanta, spent a lot of time 
and effort in reinstating a veteran who had 
lost his left hand and couldn’t perform the 
heavy duties of his former job. With the 
employer’s cooperation, however, the veteran 
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is once again employed and with the protec- 
tion of his full seniority. 

Vv. J. Meyl, the Bureau’s regional repre- 
sentative in the Washington, D. C., office, 
became quite familiar with workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and second injury claims be- 
force he got a veteran with defective vision 
back to work in a steel mill. 

Jack Warshaw, in the Cleveland office, 
had lengthy negotiations with company 
officials and two different unions before he 
was able to restore a veteran who had lost 
the use of his left hand. 

And sometimes employers don’t cooperate. 
Jim Higgins, regional representative in Kan- 
sas City, insisted upon the reemployment of 
a diabetic veteran whose employer was most 
reluctant to reemploy him. The veteran 
thanked him for his efforts, and wrote, “They 
(the employer) said they would have to put 
me back to work or face a court fight, so 
the next day, November 18, I was called back 
to work. I again wish to thank you for all 
your help.” 

And so it goes in all 17 offices of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
every day throughout the country. A good 
law on the books and the earnest, sincere 
efforts of these specialists in reemployment 
rights spell self-respect and gainful employ- 
ment for hundreds of returning handicapped 
veterans, 


Big Four Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
gard to the proposed Big Four confer- 
ence, I should like to insert in the REcorpD 
the following interview with Dr. Joseph 
A. Mikus: 

The Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleveland, 
Ohio, published in its issue of April 29, 1955, 
the following interview with Dr. Joseph A. 
Mikus, director of the Slovak League Press 
Bureau in Washington, D. C.: 

“Ex-SLOVAK DIPLOMAT SAYS: ‘BIG Four CON- 
FERENCE? SURE, IF Russia—’ 


“A former Slovak diplomat here this week 
urged the west to demand that Russia first 
establish basic human rights in Red-ruled 
nations before agreeing to any Big Four con- 
ference. 

“He is Joseph Mikus, doctor of political 
ecience and director of the Slovak League 
Press Bureau, Washington. His remarks were 
made in an interview and in a talk at a 
fourth-degree Knights of Columbus banquet 
honoring Abbot Theodore Kojis, of St. An- 
drew Abbey. 

“Mikus was in the diplomatic service of 
Slovakia before the Communists took the 
country. He escaped in 1948 and has been in 
the United States 3 years. 

“He said the captive peoples of Europe will 
look upon any East-West conference as a sell- 
out—unless the West takes a firm and united 
moral stand for individual freedom. He said 
the free world should demand that the 
Kremlin guarantee certain minimum condi- 
tions before any meeting. He added: 

“*Those conditions must apply to Russia 
and its satellites and include: 

“Freedom of religion—no government can 
rule with justice if it attempts to separate 
the people from God. 

“Right of habeas corpus—no state can im- 
prison a man without making a charge and 
bringing him to a speedy trial before an im- 
partial court. I was in prison three times, 
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for months at a time, and was never charged 
with any crime. 

“ ‘Free elections—the government must re- 
ceive its power from the people. 

“*Those are the minimum conditions. 
Suppression of those basic rights by the 
Kremlin is the heart of the East-West prob- 
lem. There can be no solutions, no agree- 
ments, until Russia restores those freedoms— 
or the United States surrenders them.’ 

“Mikus said the West must demand that 
Russia respect its obligations to the U. N. 
or get out. 

“He doesn’t expect the Communists to ac- 
cept those demands. But he thinks that 
their rejection will give the West a chance 
to take the propaganda ball away from the 
Kremlin. 

“He said the United States should pursue 
& propaganda appeal to the nationalism of 
128 millions living in the captive nations— 
the Ukraine, White Russia, Poland, Slovakia, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
the Baltic countries. Mikus pointed out that 
the Communists have had great success in 
appealing to the nationalism of colonial 
peoples. He said that we can turn that 
weapon against the Reds. He added: 

“*Such a series of actions would create an 
entirely new world situation. It would pro- 
duce instability in the Kremlin orbit. It 
would begin the disintegration of commu- 
nism from within. 

“But first the West must stiffen its atti- 
tude toward Moscow. When these captive 
peoples rise up, we must be ready to help; 
ready to supply them with guns—just as the 
Communists do in stirring up trouble in the 
free world.’ ” 


A Joint Committee on the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
power of the purse is the constitutional 
birthright of Congress. But the efforts 
of Congress to control expenditures have 
been repeatedly frustrated in recent 
years. Recurring Treasury deficits, huge 
Federal outlays for defense and civilian 
purposes, and the rising burden of the 
public debt, are fundamental factors in 
infiation and jeopardize the fiscal sol- 
vency of the Nation. 

There is growing recognition that Con- 
gress is poorly organized and equipped 
to perform its fiscal control function, 
that is, the function of reviewing and 
passing on the Federal budget and de- 
termining the fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment. No substantial change has 
been made in the process of congression- 
al review of the budget since the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 was adopt- 
ed. Legislative procedures which may 
have been adequate 35 years ago in re- 
viewing annual budgets of less than $4 
billion seem ill-designed to cope with 
the $65 billion budgets of today. 

In the simpler days of earlier decades 
members of the appropriations subcom- 
mittees could intelligently review the 
smaller budget requests of executive 
agencies. But today the activities of the 
Federal Government have become so vast 
in scope and size, extending not only 
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throughout this country but throughout 
the world, and the Federal budget has 
become so big and complex that Cop. 
gress is no longer able to cope with jt 
effectively. 

There is an insistent and growing dp. 
mand both in Congress and among the 
taxpayers that we develop a more eff. 
cient and effective system of handling 
the annual appropriation bills. Critics 
say that the existing fiscal machinery 
and procedures of Congress are frag. 
mented and dispersive, affording littl. 
or no coordination in the consideration 
of revenue and spending measures. The 
appropriation process is piecemeal jp 
nature, each supply bill being separately 
considered by different subcommittee; 
in each chamber, but without consid. 
eration of their interrelationships or of 
the overall aspects of expenditure and 
revenue programs. 

The recurring logjam of appropria- 
tion bills at the end of recent sessions 
of Congress has required the passage of 
a series of continuing resolutions in or. 
der to keep the Government going. This 
has handicapped the planning of public 
programs and delayed the adjournment 
of Congress. ‘The public business cannot 
be operated successfully or economically 
when its policies and programs are held 
in suspense for several weeks or months 
of the new fiscal year. 

For many years congressional review 
of the President’s budget estimates has 
failed to achieve a balanced budget or 
substantial economies. Reductions vot- 
ed by the House of Representatives have 
been largely restored by the Senate. In 
many cases the cuts ordered by Congress 
have merely postvoned the necessary 
appropriations which were subsequently 
made up by deficiency measures. Some- 
times reductions voted by Congress have 
been arbitrary, such as flat-percentage 
cuts or rigid limitations on personnel or 
other items. Arbitrary or meat-ax re- 
ductions, flat-percentage cuts, and rule- 
of-thumb restrictions raise a question 
concerning the ability of Congress intel- 
ligently to review the President's budget. 

Congressional control of public spend- 
ing is affected by the stake which vali- 
ous organized interest and _ sectional 
groups have acquired in particular ap- 
propriations such as subsidies to farm- 
ers and shippers and appropriations for 
public improvements. Responsibility for 
Federal finances is diffused in Congress 
between various legislative committees 
which authorize expenditure programs 
and the Committees on Appropriations 
which appropriate funds to carry 00 
these programs. ‘The budget submitted 
by the President is broken into bits and 
pieces and considered piecemeal by 10 
subcommittees in each House, each act 
ing independently of the others ‘ 

A true budget includes income as W& 
as expenditures, but for almost a century 
separate committees in Congress have 
passed on tax legislation and expend: 
ture programs. The revenue program * 
not regarded as a part o fthe budget 42 
hence over-all consideration of fiscal 
policy is never achieved. As a result of 
these conditions there is a growing be 
lief in Congress and among students © 
public finance that basic reforms need 
to be made in our Federal budget syst™ 
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Numerous proposals for improving the 
budgetary procedures of Congress have 
peen made in recent years. The most 
promising among them, I believe, is that 
for the creation of a Joint Committee on 
the Budget. A Joint Budget Commit- 
tee was created by the Legislative Reor- 
sqnization Act of 1946—section 138—but 
it has failed to function since 1949. 
There is strong sentiment in Congress, 
however, for its revival. Bills to recre- 
ate a Joint Committee on the Budget 
have been introduced in both Houses in 
the last three Congresses. And the Mc-~ 
Clellan bill has twice passed the Senate, 
first on April 8, 1952, by a vote of 55 to 
g, and second on May 23, 1953, under 
unanimous consent. Senator McCLeL- 
tan has again introduced his bill, S. 
1805, in the current Congress. 

CASE FOR A JOINT BUDGET COMMITTEE 


First. A Joint Committee on the Budg- 
et would give Congress that overall, co- 
ordinated view of Federal revenues and 
expenditures which the existing fiscal 
machinery of Congress fails to furnish. 
The revenue committees are tax-minded; 
the appropriating committees are expen- 
diture-minded; what is now needed is a 
budget-minded committee that will look 
at both the income and outgo sides of 
the fiscal picture in their interrelation- 
ships. 

Second. The Joint Budget Committee 
would inform and advise, but not super- 
sede or trespass upon the jurisdiction of, 
the separate standing Committees on 
Appropriations of the House and Senate. 
It would have functions on the spending 
side similar to those performed on the 
revenue side since 1926 by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. The latter committee with a com- 
petent staff has rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to the taxing committees of 
Congress for a quarter of a century. 
Similar results may well be expected 
from a joint budget committee. 

Third. Under the existing system of 
separate appropriating committees, the 
whole complex problem of considering 
the expenditure needs of the Govern- 
ment is considered twice by two bodies 
acting independently. Apart from the 
additional work thereby entailed, this 
system provokes differences of opinion 
that often threaten to deadlock the two 
Houses and cause long delays in confer- 
ence. At best, these differences can 
only be adjusted through resort to con- 
ference committees, whose action is 
rarely satisfactory to either House. The 
proposed joint budget committee would 
facilitate agreement between the two 
Houses in the formulative stages of the 
appropriation process, and thus tend to 
minimize later differences and avoid the 
disadvantages and delays of the confer- 
ehce committee system. 

Fourth. The Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 set up a procedure for the 
orderly formulation by the Executive of 
fiscal proposals and for their submission 
to the Congress as a unified budget. No 
comparable procedure has been set up in 
Congress for considering revenues and 
¢xbenditures together as two interrelated 
aspects of a single problem. Some sueh 
novation would improve the efficiency 
of the Government and allow better coor- 
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dination between the executive and legis- 
lative branches in the fiscal field. 
Broadly conceived, the proposed Joint 
Committee on the Budget would in effect 
be a lens through which all appropria- 
tion and revenue measures could be 
viewed in relationship both to what the 
Nation needs and to what the Nation 
can afford. 

Fifth. With the great growth of the 
Federal Government and its functions, 
some method of reducing the burdens of 
bicameralism in the appropriation proc- 
ess seems advisable. A joint committee 
to coordinate the action of both cham- 
bers is obviously better suited to the sur- 
vival of soundly conceived executive 
budget programs or to the substitution 
of legislative plans than are separate 
committees in each chamber acting en- 
tirely independently of each other. 

Sixth. The joint committee would 
concern itself largely with major cate- 
gories of both sides of the budget pro- 
gram, would endeavor to correlate all 
fiscal and economic implications, and 
would, with its avowed interest in the 
balancing problem, express its views on 
maximum limits for revenues and ex- 
penditures. 

Seventh. It is contemplated that the 
joint committee would deal chiefly with 
the broad aspects of the budget and 
would not supplant the other fiscal com- 
mittees of Congress. A budget reviewed 
on the basis of conferences between the 
members and staff of the joint commit- 
tee on the one side, and Budget Bureau 
officials on the other, would be presented 
to Congress with added prestige, since it 
would represent not only the opinion of 
the President, but also, to a greater or 
lesser extent, that of key Members of 
Congress. 

Eighth. Such a joint committee would 
be a definite, permanent, and continu- 
ously available agency to which Congress 
would look for the development and 
maintenance of a systematic fiscal pro- 
gram, and which would be in a position 
to indicate limits on both revenues and 
expenditures. 

Ninth. The desirability of increased 
expert staff aids for the Appropriations 
Committees has been long felt and fre- 
quently advocated by their own members. 
With annual budgets now running 
around $65 billion, a larger and more 
expert appropriation staff is obviously 
needed to make a much more intensive 
scrutiny and screening of the President’s 
budget requests than the present small 
staffs of those committees are able to 
make. Economy can be gained only by 
detailed knowledge of every request for 
funds and the actual need for them. 





How Great Is Our Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
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have inserted in the Recorp some timely 
observations by Fred W. Slater, one of 
the outstanding newspapermen of the 
Midland Empire, which appeared in the 
St. Joseph News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo., 
on Tuesday, May 3, 1955. This article 
is a timely reminder to the people of 
America of the vital role of the great 
valley in our economy and national de- 
fense: 
TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


The frontier a century ago, the Mississippi 
Valley today is not only the geographic but 
also the economic heart of the Nation. That 
conviction grows on one after reading How 
Great Is Our Valley, a publication of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. Today, where 
trappers and hunters were the only business- 
men, vast agricultural and industrial devei- 
opments have taken place. Despite the 
rapid strides made in a century, the full 
potential of industry, commerce and trans- 
portation in the valley cannot be estimated. 

Few persons realize that the Mississippi 
Valley, composed of major parts or all of 23 
States, is rapidly becoming the world’s great- 
est manufacturing, commercial, agricultural, 
and mining center. The goal of the associa- 
tion, as outlined in their pamphlet, is to 
safeguard and advance the economic security 
and prosperity of the entire area. It is 
particularly interested in the development 
of industry in the midcontinent area where 
it is close to the sources of raw material, 
and the center of population as well as 
being remote from future foreign aggres- 
sion. 

As many realize, the Mississippi Valley 
Association is primarily interested in water 
problems, such as improvement of rivers for 
navigation, adequate flood control, and con- 
servation of water resources. At the same 
time, the association is also interested in the 
practical development of a coordinated sys- 
tem, not only of waterways, but also of rail- 
ways, highways, airways, and pipelines. Such 
a system, the group believes, should be de- 
veloped to give the area a competitive parity 
with other parts of the Nation. It is also 
promoting an expanded export trade with 
the area and the gulf area and the formula- 
tion of a sound permanent agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The pamphlet describes this part of the 
Nation as “A country that gives substance 
to a man’s dreams, that gives him room to 
achieve his ambition. A country whose fat 
black soil gives food in minerals and timber, 
water and power, and transportation pro- 
vide the raw stuff of which our American 
way of life is formed.” Maximum benefits 
can be obtained, the association believes, by 
furtherance of flood control, navigation, 
irrigation, power development, soil conserva- 
tion, upstream flood prevention, wildlife 
conservation, reforestation, recreation, and 
conservation of underground waters. The 
program is ambitious and farreaching and 
it must be if the area is to achieve its right- 
ful destiny. 

Of particular interest to the Midland Em- 
pire area are the sections of its platform 
dealing with this section of the valley. One 
goal is the completion of authorized agricul- 
tural levees to protect 1,500,000 acres of Mis- 
souri River bottom land and public and pri- 
vate installations worth in excess of $2 
billion. Another is a 9-foot channel from 
Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri as well as appropriations for channel 
and bank stabilization work on the same 
stretch. The levees, the association notes, 
wouid prevent recurring, staggering losses 
from floods and other basin work would in- 
sure sufficient water during drought periods 
to provide water for municipalities as well 
as carry sewage discharges in a safe fashion. 

Take a look at a map the next time you 
have a chance and see just how large this 
Mississippi Valley is. It stretches from the 
Appalachians to the Rockies and from the 
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Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and their 
web-like tributary are the moist filaments 
wuaich hold the area together. Look at it 
again and think of the crops it grows, the 
products it manufactures, and you will real- 
ize it is truly the workshop, the foodshop, 
and the natural resources storehouse of 
America.—F. W. S. 


New Press Credo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include an article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 18, 1955, 
setting forth a new press credo by Ogden 
Reid, the able, dynamic, and progressive 
young president and publisher of one of 
America’s great newspapers, the New 
York Herald Tribune. This is well worth 
reading: 

OcpEN ReIp Orrers NEw Press CrEDO—FYIRST 
EsTaTE, Not FourtH, HE Says 


Ogden R. Reid, president and publisher 
of the New York Herald Tribune, offered last 
night a new credo for the American free 
press which, he said, faces a major change 
today in a world contrasting in both time 
and space. 

He called on the press to assert aggressively 
its support of the traditional American 
liberties with new sense of responsibility and 
with vigorous adherence to its own tra- 
citional principles of fearlessness of action, 
integrity of news reporting, and editorial 
candor. 

SIGMA DELTA CHI DINNER 

Addressing the 23d annual journalism 
awards dinner of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary 
journalism fraternity, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Mr. Reid said the fourth estate has now 
become the first estate, because without 
the free press there can be neither freedom 
nor free government. The press, he said, 
today must help to make history, not just 
write it. 

Basic to a credo for the free press in this 
period of history, he asserted, should be the 
reafirmation of certain inalienable truths 
by which this Nation has guided itself to 
greatness. Freedom, civil liberties, staunch 
partnership with other free nations, free- 
dom of enterprise, responsible management- 
labor relations, a strong 2-party system and 
willingness to provide haven for the op- 
pressed are among those he cited. 


Prefacing his credo with words uttered by 
great editors of the past on fundamentals 
of a free press, Mr. Reid turned to the 
changes which have overtaken the press to- 
day through such new media of communi- 
cation as radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures and the development of news maga- 
vines. These, he said, will help to give 
healthy stimulation to the press and all will 
be able to live with each in mutual prosper- 
ity. 

CREDO FOR THE FREE PRESS 

Mr. Reid outlined the credo for the free 
press as follows: 

“I. Today, we are the first estate and not 
the fourth, for without the free press, there 
can be neither freedom nor free government. 

“II. We must help make history—not just 
write it. A passive press that only records, 
will write itself and freedom into oblivion. 

“With objectivity in the news: candor and 
firmness on the editorial page—we must 
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thoughtfully and resolutely direct the 
searchlight of truth on the great problems 
and opportunities of our time. 

“We must continue to win the respect of 
all readers in the absolute integrity of the 
news columns. The right of the reader to 
ali the facts is paramount. A reporter 
should not:allow emotion or personal opinion 
to distort the news he writes. 

“III. Our actions must be characterized by 

independence and courage. The conscience 
of America and the free world must be our 
guide. No government or party must sway 
us from what we believe to be right and 
ust. 
“IV. We must hold aloft our ideals and 
calmly seek practical solutions to them. The 
cynic and the special pleader should hold 
no high place in our counsels. We must 
always have the courage to hope and to 
believe. 

“V. We must reaffirm certain 
truths, namely: 

“(a) Our freedom is inseparable from the 
freedom of others. We cannot give our sanc- 
tion to slavery wherever it may exist. 

“(b) Individual rights, due process and the 
maintenance of our civil liberties are basic 
to all other freedoms, including that of the 
free press. 

“(c) Godless communism cannot win 
against an aroused, God-fearing, and spir- 
itually minded nation and world. 

“(d) The United States should stand as 
a strong, steady partner with its allies and 
member nations of the free world—dedicated 
to peace, but never at any price. 

“(e) Governments are created to humanely 
serve mankind, not to enslave it. Equally, 
government office is a public trust to be given 
not lightly and entrusted only to the worthy. 

“(f) The economy of our country and that 
of the free world must rest on freer trade 
and greater monetary convertibility. Free 
enterprise, that has the initiative to dis- 
charge its social responsibilities, is basic 
to our economic way of life. The dream of 
individual opportunity and liberty must not 
be lost sight of in the quest for security. 
Collective bargaining—on the part of man- 
agement and labor—must be both responsi- 
ble and flexible, if economic statesmanship 
is to prevail over economic politics. 

“(g) A-strong two-party system is basic to 
our form of government. The constitu- 
tional balance between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, along with a proper 
separation of powers between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches, must be 
vigorously maintained. The active partici- 
pation of our citizens in local, municipal, 
and State government is necessary if our 
political system is to stay dynamic and rep- 
resentative of all. 

“(h) The United States must stand, al- 
ways, as the haven for the oppressed and 
dispirited—the land that welcomes the 
courageous and the hard working. 

“A free press will remain free only so long 
as its practitioners are free from fear, from 
politics, from yielding to pressure groups, 
from cowardice—free, at all times, to print 
whatever is believed to be right for our peo- 
ple and our country. To all these freedoms 
we are dedicated.” 


inalienable 


Articles by George D. Dean Give Clear 
Analysis of Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
D. Dean, the associate editor of the 
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Sacramento Bee, in Sacramento, Calif 
has written some excellent articles which 
appeared in the Sacramento Bee, the 
Fresno Bee, and the Modesto Bee in 
regard to the Trinity River project with 
particular reference to the Proposal 
made by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co's 
so-called partnership proposal to build 
the powerhouses. Because these articles 
give an excellent general outline of the 
project, as well as a clear analysis of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal | 
include their insertion in the RECORD at 
this point for the information of the 
Members of the House: 

[From the Sacramento Bee of May 10, 1955] 


Story or TRINITry Dam STEMS From Griy 
FicHtT To HOLD Back Desert 
(By George D. Dean) 

The story of the Trinity Dam and cop. 
troversial powerhouses does not begin on the 
Trinity River. It properly has its origin in 
the semiarid plains on the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley, reaching from a point 
near Los Banos south to western Kings 
County. This is the largest agricultural areg 
in California for which a surface water sup- 
ply has not been provided. 

In the wells from which the irrigation 
water is being pumped, the water table is 
Gropping at an alarming rate. 

It is a grim race as to whether the water 
will run out first or the pumping costs be- 
come so exorbitant as to make farming eco- 
nomically unfeasible. 

In either case these fertile 
revert inexorably to a desert. 

ENGINEERING PROBLEM 


The Bureau of Reclamation long has had 
plans to bring this productive area into the 
Central Valley project . 

To do so represents a highly complex engi- 
neering problem. 

It would involve the construction of a 
reservoir on San Luis Creek in the Coast 
Range Mountains west of Patterson. 

But except on rare occasions San Luis 
Creek flows at little more than a trickle and 
its canyon is a dry gulch most of the year. 
To fill San Luis Reservoir it would be neces- 
sary to utilize surplus water from the Sacra- 
mento River. 

This water would be pumped from the 
CVP’s Delta-Mendota Canal into the reser- 
voir, whence it would flow by gravity to irri- 
gate the west side San Joaquin Valley acres. 

Hoisting the water from the canal into 
the reservoir would require an enormous 
amount of power. 


PGE GETS THE POWER 


For this electric energy the Bureau of 
Reclamation looked first to the Kings River 
in the Sierra Nevada east of Fresno There 
the Bureau proposed to construct a multiple 
purpose project to supply additional irriga- 
tion water for the San Joaquin Valley and 
generate the power to operate the San Luis 
pumps. 

But the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. also 
sought a permit to build a powerplant 00 
the Kings. 4 

Hearings were conducted by the Federal 
Power Commission. The examiner recom 
mended that the permit be granted to te 
Bureau of Reclamation on the ground it 
would serve more beneficial uses. 

But the FPC itself arbitrarily overruled 1 
own examiner and awarded the permit 
the PGE. 


acres would 


PROTECTED BY MC KAY 


Oscar Chapman, then Secretary of the In- 
terior, appealed the decision to the Federsl 
courts. But in the meantime there was 4 
change of administration in Washingto® 
D. C. Chapman was succeeded by Dougiss 
McKay and one of McKay’s first acts wa * 
order the Bureau to drop the sult. F 

That, temporarily at least, killed the San 
Luis project. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT 


In the meantime another situation had 
developed, this one in the Sacramento 
ae Shasta Dam was put into operation, 
a certain amount of water was set aside for 
use by landowners along the Sacramento 
ae stream began to develop a sustained 
summer flow due to releases from Shasta, the 
use of the river water was increased. The 
allocation set aside for the Sacramento Valley 
was being overdrawn. The Bureau faced the 
possibility of being unable to meet its con- 
tractual commitments in the San Joaquin 
a, eee had two alternatives: (1) It 
could order the Sacramento Valley farmers 
to cease drawing upon the stored water 
being released from Shasta and thereby risk 
a deluge of lawsuits, lawsuits it might lose; 
or (2) construct a new project for additional 
water supplies to satisfy the needs of the 
ysers in both valleys. 

TURN TO TRINITY 


The Trinity River, long regarded as the 
most feasible site for a multiple-purpose dam 
in California, assumed new importance. 

The Bureau engineers envisioned this proj- 
ect as, in effect, enabling them to kill two 
birds with one stone. The storage on the 
Trinity would give the Sacramento Valley 
farmers additional water and supply the Sac- 
ramento Valley Canals now under construc- 
tion. It also would generate the power 
needed to make the San Luis project at long 
last a reality. 

Bills to authorize the Trinity-San Luis 
projects were introduced in Congress. 

PGE AGAIN 


Then the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which 
had thwarted the Bureau on the Kings, 
stepped into the Trinity picture. 

The company belatedly proposed that the 
Government build the $154 million Trinity 
main dam, diversion dam, and tunnels, and 
the utility build the power houses and sell 
the power, paying the Government a fee for 
the use of the falling water. 

The proposal, and the company’s well- 
financed propaganda campaign in its favor, 
has upset completely the Government's long- 
range planning. 

Sixty percent of all the power generated at 
Trinity by the Government would be set 
aside to operate the San Luis pumps. 

If the Trinity power houses were to be 
operated by the PGE, the project cost would 
beincreased enormously. San Luis would be 
put into a shadow world as to feasibility. 

Congressman CLatIrR ENGLE, of the Second 
California District, has said flatly that if the 
power generating facilities at Trinity were 
turned over to the PGE it would kill both the 
Trinity and San Luis projects deader than a 
doornail. 

The San Joaquin Valley farmers, figura- 
tively and literally, would be dry gulched. 





[From the Sacramento Bee of May 11, 1955] 


UnIreo STATES WouLD Pay But PGE Wovu.Lp 
REAP PROFIT FROM TRINITY DAM PARTNER- 
SHIP 

(By George D. Dean) 

Paid propagandists for the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. have been beating trails 
‘throughout northern California in support 
of the so-called but misnamed partnership 
on the Trinity River. Under this scheme the 
Federal Government would build the dams, 
Meluding the main dam and diversion dam, 
and the tunnels at a cost of $154 million. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
Construct the hydroplants, generating and 
selling the power and paying the Govern- 
ment an annual fee for the use of the fali- 
ng water, 

— argument repeatedly set forth by 
“sé paid propagandists is: “Look, all we 
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propose to do is let the water run through 
our generators. The Government still would 
have all the water. It is not tainted nor 
is it any the less wet. For that we pro- 
pose to hand the Government a check each 


‘ year for $3,500,000.” 


Never was there a case of more specious 
oversimplification. 

DOUBLE PROFITS 

The fact of the case is the PGE stands 
to profit enormously by the so-called part- 
nership, directly and indirectly. 

The direct profits can be measured on a 
cash register. 

The indirect effect would be to cramp or 
even destroy competitive public power in 
the area. And if that came about the house- 
wife would pay every time her electric re- 
frigerator went on, the merchant every time 
he turned the light switch, the industrial- 
ist every time he started the machinery 
in his factory. 

Here is how the direct profit would go 
to the PGE under the “partnership” propo- 
sal: 

In every multiple purpose project built 
by the Government, a certain amount of 
the cost is allocated to irrigation, a certain 
amount to power generation, flood control, 
recreation, fish and wildlife development, etc. 

Of the estimated $154 million cost of the 
Trinity dams and tunnels, $105 million would 
be allocated to power. 

This money would have to be repaid to 
the Federal Treasury out of power earnings, 
plus 244 percent interest. 

LOW INTEREST 

In effect then, the Federal Government 
would be putting up $105 million at low in- 
terest rates to store water to enable the 
PGE to operate its powerhouses. 

The price which the bureau proposes to 
charge the company would be based upon 
repayment of the $105 million at 2% per- 
cent interest. 

The company would have the advantage 
of the low interest rate Government money. 

And in all such large scale undertakings, 
the interest rate is of utmost significance. 
A differential of just 1 percent on $105 mil- 
lion amounts to more than $1 million a 
year. 

If the PGE were to build the Trinity proj- 
ect on its own solely for power generation, 
the cost, according to Bureau engineers, prob- 
ably would exceed $105 million. Certain 
works would have to be constructed, whether 
it was a single-purpose power dam or a 
multiple-purpose structure. 

OTHER BENEFITS 

Thus, in addition to the low interest, the 
PGE would benefit from the allocations to 
irrigation, etc., which would be made against 
a Government-built dam. 

Further, the Government-built dams and 
tunnels would be tax free—another big ad- 
vantage which would accrue to the PGE if 
the falling-water partnership plan were 
adopted. 

SHORT OF COSTS 


The Bureau of Reclamation contends that, 
even at 24% percent money, the PGE offer of 
$3,500,000 falls considerably short of meeting 
repayment and interest costs. 

Bureau experts figure the sum ought to be 
at least $3,956,000. If interest during con- 
struction is included, it should be $4,100,000. 
There are also other gimmicks proposed by 
the PGE which would run the cost of the 
project up materially. 

Thus, the PGE’s offer is anything but a 
philanthropic gesture. 

THIRTY-MILLION-DOLLAR LOSS 

The payoff period on the project would be 
50 years. The $456,000 difference between 
the PGE offer and the Government’s mini- 
mum estimate over the 50 years would be 
$22,800,000. If interest during construction 
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were charged, this would run to $30 million. 

This would be a dead loss to the taxpayers 
of the United States. If the Government 
built the plant and generated and sold the 
power the price by congressional law would 
have to be computed to pay off the invest- 
ment, plus interest and plus maintenance 
and operating costs. 

EVEN BIGGER STAKES 

But even bigger than these millions are the 
indirect stakes which are involved. 

If the Government builds the powerhouses, 
as authorized in a bill in Congress sponsored 
by Senators THomAs H. KucHEL and WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, public agencies 
will have first call on the power over and 
above what is needed for the San Luis pumps. 
This is provided by long-standing Federal 
law. 

But if the power is gobbled up by the PGE 
there will be none for sale to public districts. 
There will be none for the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District, none for Redding, 
Gridley, Roseville, Lodi, Alameda, Palo Alto, 
and the other cities which operate their own 
electric distributing systems. ‘There will be 
none, in fact, for Mare Island, Mather Field, 
and numerous other military installations 
buying their power from the Bureau. 

Thus, the company would succeed, through 
what amounts to a Government subsidy, in 
shackling competitive power and destroying 
the yardstick of publicly generated elec- 
tricity. 

How much this would cost the housewife, 
the merchant, the farmer, and the indus- 
trialist is anyone’s guess. 

But it is no guess that the farther one gets 
away from the public-power areas, such as 
the Tennessee Valley, and the Columbia 
River, the higher are the rates of the pri- 
vately owned utilities, even where the rates 
are regulated by State commissions. 





[From the Sacramento Bee of May 12, 1955] 


PGE PLAN FOR OVERSIZE TUNNELS AT TRINITY 
DaM THREATENS CVP BALANCE 
(By George D. Dean) 

One of the most serious considerations 
connected with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.’s proposal to build the powerhouses at 
the Trinity River project, utilizing falling 
water from the Government-built dams and 
tunnels, is the effect its adoption would have 
upon the overall operation of the Central 
Valley project. 

The company has claimed that if it is 
allowed to construct the electric facilities 
it will generate a much larger quantity of 
electricity than will be produced if the Gov- 
ernment builds and operates the power- 
houses. 

That is true. But it does not mean the 
PGE has any peculiar magic nor does it 
reflect upon the ability of the Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers. 


BIGGER TUNNELS 


It is not to be done with mirrors but with 
the simple expedient of bigger tunnels—and 
therein is a threat to snafu the orderly oper- 
ation of CVP. 

Operating the CVP is not unlike a musician 
putting together the parts of a composition 
on a pipe organ. 

Releases of water from Shasta must be 
timed to irrigation needs, power develop- 
ment, flood control, salinity control, and 
navigation. 

The Shasta project consists of two dams, 
the main Shasta Dam and Keswick Dam. 

The reservoir behind Keswick Dam is used 
as a regulatory unit to bring the various 
CVP operations phases into coordination. 

The Government generates power when the 
water drops from the main Shasta Reservoir 
into Keswick. It generates more power in 
the drop from Keswick into the Sacramento 
River. 
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PLANNED COORDINATION 


In designing the Trinity project, the Fed- 
eral engineers proposed to release Trinity 
water into Keswick at a rate such that it 
could be coordinated with the overall CVP 
operation. That is why the tunnels were 
designed of a specific size. 

Now comes the PGE to claim it can de- 
velop a greater quantity of power than the 
Government proposed, and so it can. But 
what will be the effect? 

Bureau of Reclamation engineers claim 
that if water should be discharged into Kes- 
wick at the capacity of the larger tunnels, 
the delicate balance between Shasta and 
Keswick would be upset. 

The water dumped from the Trinity power- 
houses would be about all the Keswick gen- 
erators could handle a good part of the year. 

Releases from the main Shasta Dam would 
have to be curtailed with the result the gen- 
erators would be shut down a large part of 
the time and the Government would lose a 
huge block of power. Or if the releases were 
continued, the water would waste to the sea. 

The power which would be lost at Shasta 
would be public power. The power gained 
at Trinity would be PGE power, thus re- 
moving another quantity of public power 
from the market. 

There is one more point. 


TAXPAYERS WOULD PAY 


If the larger tunnels were built on the 
Trinity, the extra cost would be footed by 
the Government. The PGE claims the large 
quantity of falling water in the bigger tun- 
nels would return $36 million more to the 
Government over the project payoff period 
than if the smaller tunnels were used. But 
the additional cost to the Government for 
the larger tunnels would be $43 million. 

So, the Bureau calculates, the Government 
would acquire a deficit as well as lose con- 
siderable Shasta power and thereby reduce 
the amount of public power available to the 
market, including the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District. 

NOTHING FOR SAN LUIS 

Now, the Trinity-San Lu‘s project is de- 
signed so Government power generated at 
Trinity would operate the pumps to hoist 
the water into the San Luis Reservoir, 
whence it would flow by gravity to irrigate 
the west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Plainly if the PGE were permitted to build 
and operate the Trinity powerplant, there 
would be no Government electricity to run 
the San Luis pumps. 

Therefore, after giving up the powerhouses 
on the Trinity to the PGE, the Government 
would have to buy power from the PGE for 
the San Luis operation. 

At what price and under what conditions? 


NOT SETTLED 


In this regard, the PGE has made no firm 
offer. It has talked in generalities of sup- 
plying offpeak power at no more than it 
would cost the Government to transmit its 
own electricity from Trinity. 

Offpeak hours are those times of day, 
mostly late at night and in the early morn- 
ing, when the use of electricity in the homes, 
stores, and factories, and on the farms, is 
at a low ebb. 

But water flowing down the Sacramento 
River will not stand still in the delta wait- 
ing for those offpeak hours when it can be 
pumped into the San Luis Reservoir. It will 
run to the Pacific Ocean—unless the Govern- 
ment builds a storage basin where it can be 
held. 

The Government would foot the bill for 
this basin, or forebay, of course. The engi- 
neers have not calculated its cost because 
they regard it as little short of preposterous 
that the Government would be placed in the 
position of having to build it. 

But if it comes to that, they are sure, the 
cost will run into millions of dollars, of 
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which the PGE would put up nothing, but 
would realize all the profits which would 
accrue therefrom. 

RATE QUESTION 

And what would be the price at which 
the PGE would offer to sell offpeak power 
to the Bureau? 

That question has not been answered. 
But this much is certain: 

The Government has calculated the price 
of Trinity-San Luis water in the San Joaquin 
Valley at around $7.50 per acre-foot on the 
basis of Government-generated power oper- 
ating the San Luis pumps. 

The amount of power required is so enor- 
mous that an increase of just 1 mill per 
kilowatt in its cost—one-tenth of 1 cent— 
would add $740,000 a year to the San Joaquin 
Valley farmers’ water bill. 

But that, in the belief of Congressman 
CLaIR ENGLE, of the Second California Dis- 
trict, can be regarded as academic. If the 
partnership arrangement is made, he says, 


there will not be any San Luis project, and- 


therefore no water for the farmers at any 
price. 





[From the Sacramento Bee of May 13, 1955] 


ENGLE DECLARES FEAR OF RATE YARDSTICK 
Prompts PGE’s PitcH aT TRINITY 


(By George D. Dean) 


Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, of the Second 
California District has stated that if all of 
the Trinity River project power were to be 
used to operate the San Luis project pumps, 
the Pacific Gas and Eiectric Co. never would 
have proposed the so-called partnership deal 
on the Trinity. 

As it is, 60 percent of the Trinity power 
under Government operation would be used 
for pumping. The remaining 40 percent 
would be available for sale to public districts 
and Government installations. 

It is, said ENGLE, to keep this block of 
public power represented by 40 percent of 
the Trinity output from becoming available 
in northern California that the PGB has 
made a pitch for the so-called partnership 
deal. 

Under this scheme the Government would 
build the necessary dams and tunnels. The 
PGE would build the hydroplants and gen- 
erate and sell the power, paying the Govern- 
ment a fee for the use of the water stored 
in the Government-built reservoirs. 


NO PREFERENCE 


Naturally, if the PGE generated and sold 
the Trinity electricity, the Federal preference 
law giving the public districts first call on 
the Government power would not be oper- 
ative. The utility would own the hydro out- 
put lock, stock, and barrel. 

So far as Trinity is concerned there then 
would be no competitive power. There 
would be no public power yardstick with 
which to measure private power rates, either 
at the wholesale or retail level. 


SMUD TELLS THE STORY 


One such yardstick is the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District. 

For several years SMUD purchased its 
power from the PGE. Within the past year 
it has been getting its energy from the Cen- 
tral Valleys project. 

The amount SMUD is paying the Bureau 
of Reclamation for CVP power is nearly $1 
million a year less than a comparable quan- 
tity would have cost under the PGE con- 
tract. 

But more significantly, the aggregate bill 
of the SMUD power users is $4 million a year 
less than it would be under PGE rates in 
effect in other northern California cities. 
SMUD rates in most categories are the lowest 
in the State. 

This is money which stays at home in 
Sacramento. It is $4 million in added pur- 
chasing power to be spent here. 
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DIRECT EFFECT 


But how does the proposed Trinity part. 
nership affect Sacramento and other Cities 
which have their own electric distributin 
systems? It does so very directly. 8 

The contract which SMUD has with the 
Bureau of Reclamation calls for Power de. 
liveries up to 290,000 kilowatts. The dis- 
trict expects to reach this maximum by 
1960, possibly in 1959. 

And so here is the crux of the whole power 
situation. 

If the PGE gets the Trinity power facijj. 
ties on the basis it desires, the tota) hydro 
output from Shasta, Keswick, and Folsom 
available for public sale would dwindle, ac. 
cording to Bureau engineers, to 270,000 kilo. 
watts after 1967. 

The PGE claims that by coordinating the 
power output it would be 310,000 kilowatts, 

But whether 270,000 or 310,000 kilowatts, 
it is obvious the door would be closed to 
additional CVP power purchases by SMUD, 

WHAT ABOUT DEFENSE? 


Also, what about the defense installations 
which are CVP customers—the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard, the Ames Laboratory, Mof- 
fett Feld, the Stockton Naval Supply Annex, 
the Sharpe General Depot in Lathrop, Castle 
Air Force Base, Camp Beale, the Benicia 
Arsenal, etc.? 

If the power runs out, say Reclamation 
Bureau officials, these installations will be 
dropped. And at present comparable rates, 
if they were forced to buy power from the 
PGE the bill to the Government would be 
$400,000 a year more, during the 50-year 
payoff period of Trinity, $20 million. 

The PGE is selling to several California 
cities which in turn have their own retail 
distributing systems. These include Red- 
ding, Gridley, Roseville, Lodi, Alameda, Palo 
Alto. 

They have enjoyed very favorable whole- 
sale rates, and these rates have been justi- 
fied to the public utilities commission on 
the ground they were competitive with CVP 
power. In other words, these communities 
could turn to CVP for power. 

These contracts are expiring this year. 
What would be the tenor of the negotiations 
if it appeared definitely there no longer was 
any competition from CVP because the Gov- 
ernment had no more power to sell to these 
agencies? 

These matters are of vital concern to all 
of these communities which are building 
their economy on an abundance of water and 
low-priced public power. 


YARDSTICK IS VITAL 


And as Congressman ENGLE has stated, if 
the yardstick of public-power rates is lost 
or restricted it will be a matter of vital con- 
cern to everyone every time he switches on 
an electric light. 

The so-called partnership deal whereby 
the Government would build the Trinity 
dams and tunnels and the PGE would build 
the powerhouses and sell the electricity has 
been compared to two farmers negotiating 
for a cow. 

One farmer would buy the cow. The other 
would furnish the bucket, milk the cow and 
sell the milk. 

But the implications are even broader. 
ENGLE has stated the partnership, if 4P- 
proved, would kill off the Trinity and San 
Luis projects completely, which would mean 
there would be no water or power for any 
body. 

Anyway there would not be, in the Con- 
gressman’s words, a block of public power 
bouncing around in the area. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKING 

California’s two Republican 
THomas H. Kucnen and Wi1u1M F. oe 
LAND, are supporting the Trinity-San _ 
project with Government development ° 


Senators 
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the power facilities. So are the Congress- 
en from the area. 

In his campaign speeches, his inaugural 
sddress and in subsequent statements, Gov. 
oodwin J. Knight has favored the Federal 
Government construction of Trinity and San 
Luis, to gether with all of the power facili- 
ties. 
They S$ 
of north 


ee that in this manner the welfare 
ern California best can be served. 
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Economic Growth Comparison of Western 
Powers and Soviet Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WORL, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 15, 1955, the first program in the 
rotation series “Your Congressman Re- 
ports”: 

Which system Is more productive—that of 
free enterprise or that of Communist regi- 
mentation? 

The facts on our side are available for all 
tosee. It is difficult, however, to penetrate 
the censorship, secrecy, and the isolation of 
the Cmmunist world to get at the economic 
truth as to the progress or failures of the 
Reds, 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, in cooperation with the 
staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the United States Congress, has 
made a thoroughgoing study of trends in 
economic growth—a comparison of the West- 
ern Powers and the Soviet bloc. 

In the struggle between communism and 
freedom the factor of relative economic 
strength is fundamental. 

Neither morale, nor political stability, nor 
4firm military posture can long be sustained 
in its absence. 

That is why we enacted the Marshall plan 
and other measures to rebuild the war-shat- 
tered economies of our friends, particularly 
those in Europe. 

These efforts have cost the American people 
many billions of dollars and have aroused 
resentment among some taxpayers, but the 
fact is that this help from us has sparked 
&n economic revival in most of independent 
Europe and in a number of other areas. 

Without this aid they would have been 
tempted in desperation to try the Commu- 
hist way. 

The Soviet Union is making an intense 
‘fort to spur production within its own 
borders and within those of the captive 
Countries of Europe. 

ee by the free world is not enough. 

Must have dynamic growth to keep ahead 
of the Communist bloc. 
swuderdeveloped countries in Asia, Latin 

erica, and Africa are watching and com- 
Paring the two systems. 
ae bgp advances have increased the 
ward coe ration growth in these back- 
“yh intries, they must have greater out- 
otisin pf and factory. It is not sur- 
0 ~ c at some of these nations are fas- 
Boviet oon rapid industrialization of the 
at tri ~ on, even though this is paid for 
ham fo Shtful cost of human lives and hu- 
pe fedoms. To show that economic prog- 

‘n be achieved without recourse to 
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of the Wee Moral and practical obligation 
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The well-being of the United States, apart 
from the conflict with communism, is tied 
up with the rest of the world. Only an 
expanding world economy can provide the 
raw materials and the markets which we 
will need, with greater population and less 
balanced resources, in future years. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty of getting 
all the facts of the Soviet economy, and 
the Communist custom of juggling figures to 
serve propaganda purposes, the committee 
came to the following conclusions: 

Although the population of the Soviet 
bloc may gain on us in the years ahead, the 
output per worker in the United States and 
Western Europe will probably retain its 
lead. 

The Communists are having real troubles 
with their agriculture because, under the 
collective system, the farmers have no incen- 
tive to produce. 

Although the Soviet Union has increased 
its steel capacity, its tonnage of steel pro- 
duced is growing at a rate that prevailed in 
the United States 40 years ago. 

Western Europe may be faced with a 
power shortage as generating capacity lags 
behind increasing demand. Atomic power, 
if it were developed at low cost by either 
area, could shift the economic balance 
quickly. 

In transportation, the Soviet bloc is far 
behind. Due to the great distances separat- 
ing resources, factories, and markets it has 
little chance of catching up with the West. 

The Soviet Union during World War II 
suffered far heavier losses in terms of human 
life and capital resources than the West. 
Between 7 and 10 million persons were killed, 
or died, in the armed forces alone. The 
metal industry was hit with special severity, 
with 60 percent of the prewar steel and 
aluminum capacities destroyed or damaged. 
In agriculture, nearly half the horses and 
one-seventh of the cattle were lost. 

Counterbalancing these losses, to a vary- 
ing degree, was the territorial expansion of 
the Soviet Union. It increased its labor in- 
put by lengthening the workweek from a 
prewar 40 hours, to a postwar 48 hours by 
employing more women, by the conscription 
of 14-to-17-year olds, and by the slave labor 
of political prisoners whose number run in 
the millions. 

The Soviets gained through the free ac- 
cess of thousands of engineers to American 
industrial know-how. It has enjoyed large 
capital and raw material transfers through 
lend-lease, and through booty or tribute tak- 
en from its captive states. 

An examination of the various factors of 
production (growth of labor input, agricul- 
ture, housing, etc.) in the United States and 
in the Soviet Union today, gives strong 
grounds for expecting that the absolute gap 
in the size of the 2 economies will widen 
over the next 2 decades. Even though the 
rate of growth in the Soviet Union might 
be somewhat higher than in the United 
States. 

As to Western Europe, if its rate of growth 
is not to fall further behind that of the So- 
viet Union, certain bottlenecks must be 
eliminated. Western Europe is a deficit area 
with regard to many raw materials. For this 
reason, its industries must be centered upon 
imports, fabrication, and reexports. It is 
greatly dependent, therefore, upon interna- 
tional trade. Lacking economic union, the 
separate countries of Western Europe, suffer 
from inefficient use of labor, capital, and nat- 
ural resources. Some countries have a short- 
age of labor; others have a surplus. Where 
labor is abundant, there is a shortage of 
capital, and vice versa. 

The captive countries have made very lit- 
tle progress because of the tremendous con- 
fiscation of their resources by the Russian 
Communists. The economic future of the 
captive countries will be influenced by the 
extent of continuing Soviet exactions, the 
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character and pace of industrial expansion 
required by Russia, the degree to which eco- 
nomic cooperation between the captive states 
may be permitted, the morale of the labor 
force, and even the existence of, say, Poland, 
in its present boundaries. 

All in all, the captive countries, in the 
long run, may prove to be an economic drag 
on the Soviet Union. 

Per capita personal consumption in the 
United States is more than 40 percent high- 
er than it was before the war, while in in- 
dependent Europe it has risen, on an average, 
by 11 percent. In contrast, per capita per- 
sonal consumption in the Soviet Union and 
Poland is barely above the prewar level; in 
other captive countries, especially East Ger- 
many, it is still below that level. Thus, 
differences in living standards between the 
East and the West have widened over the 
past 15 years. 

Before the war, Eastern Europe was more 
dependent, tradewise, upon Western Europe, 
than Western Europe was dependent upon it. 
Since the war, trade between these two re- 
gions has contracted greatly. 

This shrinkage in trade has been caused, 
in large measure, by distortions in economic 
relationships caused by the Iron Curtain 
which the Soviet has drawn around its em- 
pire. 

The West has retaliated by refusing to 
export the strategic goods that the Soviet 
bloc needs and wants. 

The contraction of East-West trade means 
that the Reds are cut off from access to cap- 
ital goods and iron ore, while free Europe is 
deprived of some foodstuffs, timber, and coal. 

Meanwhile, free Europe has been making 
substantial progress in the lowering of many 
of its trade barriers. 

Careful consideration should be given, 
on the one hand, to the restraints on East- 
West trade that are important for direct 
military reasons, and, on the other, to the 
desirability of cultivating friendship with 
the people in Communist countries via trade 
in nonstrategic goods. 

At one extreme is the possibikity of cut- 
ting off all trade between the free world and 
the Communist bloc. At the other is the 
possibility of encouraging the importation 
of needed raw materials from Communist 
countries in exchange for consumer, as Op- 
posed to producer, goods. 

The West has tremendous economic pow- 
er whereas the Soviet bloc, through propa- 
ganda and false promises, has been hiding 
its lesser economic growth. It is in the 
interest of the United States that these facts 
be made known throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped areas. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union are trying 
to sell the idea that the economies of the 
West are in decay. In pursuit of this goal, 
they circulate the most fantastic lies. 

Careful cross-checking is always needed 
before accepting their statistics. 

The Communist bloc will continue intense 
efforts to increase its output, especially heavy 
industry, with little regard for human costs. 
In view of this fact, appreciation of the sub- 
stantial successes of the United States and 
independent Europe, acting in close coopera- 
tion, in achieving both industrial expansion 
and better living, is essential. Such coopera- 
tion, continued in the future, can serve as a 
basic weapon in the East-West struggle. 

Utilization of United States foreign trade 
policy as a positive means for strengthening 
the free world versus the Communist bloc, 
should be considered. 

In Europe, the main task of aiding eco- 
nomic recovery has been accomplished. 

It is important that the Western countries 
intensify their efforts in the field of educa- 
ticn. The more immediate need is to train 
adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. In the longer run, it is 
essential to keep raising the general level of 
education. 
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Superiority in economic strength and eco- 
nomic growth are desirable ends in them- 
selves, but they do not assure political and 
military security. In fact, an economy that 
is already mobilized for war, can operate 
with greater effectiveness, and for sometime, 
against a considerably stronger economy that 
is not so mobilized. 

The quality of economic goods in the Soviet 
Union varies greatly, being at its best in 
military and war-supporting goods, and at 
its poorest in consumer goods. However, 
under a regimented economy, like that of 
the Soviet Union, poorer grade goods can 
be kept in use much longer than they would 
be under a competitive economy. 

Such a state, by virtue of the fact that it 
is a dictatorship, can act quickly, without 
having to engage in extended internal de- 
bate and discussion. For a time, at least, this 
power to utilize surprise tactics, might 
counterbalance relative economic weakness. 

Although the deciding factor in a long war 
usually is economic superiority, a strong 
economy can be held at bay for sometime, 
by a country whose economy is less strong, 
but is mobilized for military action, espe- 
cially where new types of military weapons 
are available. Peacetime economic strength, 
in and of itself, therefore, is not a measure 
of military posture. 

I have brought you the summary and con- 
clusions of the committee’s report. 

In the hope and belief that only a well- 
informed public, able to grasp all the eco- 
nomic, political, military, and psychological 
factors involved, can decide the best policy 
for the free world to follow in winning the 
cold war against communism. 





Portrait of the Late Senator Bob Taft 
Unveiled at Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday evening, May 13, 1955, a portrait 
to a great American was unveiled at 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn. The 
painting is of the late Senator Bob Taft, 
who is a graduate of the school bearing 
his name, and established by his 
ancestors. 


During the ceremonies the school 
chaplain, Channing Jesche, gave the 
following closing prayer, which is most 
fitting to such a solemn occasion and one 
which should become a permanent part 
of Bob’s record at Taft: 

Let us pray. Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, may the words spoken here, the emo- 
tions expressed, those who acted and those 
who witnessed, find favor in Thy sight this 
night. Fill us with the mind and spirit of 
Christ; “make us instruments of Thy peace; 
where there is hatred, let us so love; where 
there is injury, pardon; where there is dis- 
cord, union; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sad- 
ness, joy. 

“O Lord, our Christ, grant that we may not 
£0 much seek to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; to be 
loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we 
receive; it is in pardoning that we are par- 
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doned; and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life” (St. Francis). 

And now, may the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit be with you all, now and 
forever more, world without end. Amen. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch Commends Repre- 
sentative Henry Reuss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many well- 
informed observers have taken note that 
we are privileged to have in this House 
an extraordinary group of very able 
freshman Members. It was a remark- 
able event, I think, when these first-term 
Members took the floor for a series of 
speeches on foreign policy and made a 
truly effective contribution to public 
thinking on the great issues of war and 
peace. 

We need all the fresh, creative think- 
ing we can get on the problems of the 
could war. It is a great credit to the 
first-term Members that they had sorre- 
thing important to say about the proper 
approach of America to these problems 
and had the courage to speak up on their 
ideas. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch paid trib- 
ute to these first-term Congressmen, and 
their contribution, in an editorial en- 
titled “Fresh Wind on the Hill.” The 
initiative of these Members deserves and 
has received national recognition. Un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch editorial: 

FRESH WIND ON THE HILL 


Congress has been asked to express the 
will of the American people to abolish war, to 
revise the Charter of the United Nations, and 
to have the President establish a special mis- 
sion for peace to plan for better understand- 
ing among nations. 

The three resolutions go to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and probably they 
will go no further. But they are significant 
quite aside from their merits and demerits. 
They were introduced by Representative Vic- 
Tor L. ANFUSO, a young Democrat who has 
been combating delinquency and other social 
evils in Brooklyn, and who sent 250,000 anti- 
Communist letters to Italy in the 1948 elec- 
toral campaign. He may be a youngster on 
the Hill, but at home he is known and re- 
spected. 

This puts him roughly in the category of 
some 30 Democratic freshmen in the House, 
supported by a number of second termers, 
who have been speaking recently with an un- 
accustomed frankness on foreign affairs. 
There are no pacifists, appeasers, or young 
Turks in this group. Knowing that first- 
term Representatives are expected to be seen 
but not heard, they consulted with Speaker 
RAYBURN before taking the floor. But they 
did take the floor, and then had their hands 
pumped and their backs slapped by scores 
of oldtimers. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin, probably attracted more attention than 
any of the others. He urged a sweeping 
settlement abroad. Let Russia withdraw 
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from the satellites, so that they may ch 

their own governments. Let the West a 
mote a united Germany in a centra) Bure, 
pean community without power to make a 
Let the United Nations guarantee its security 

Thus Russia and France, he said, wouig 
be delivered of their fears of a rearmeq Ger. 
many, the satellites would have a chance 
to deliver themselves from Communist bond. 
age, Germany would be reunited, anq Rus. 
sian security would be assured. In Asia 
Reuss would have a U.N. trusteeship ove, 
Formosa, and he would have us reverse our 
refusal to cooperate in the Special Unite 
Nations Fund for Economic Development, 

Neither Secretary Dulles nor any other 
diplomat has been half so bold. Perhaps ip. 
ternational understanding can be achieve 
only 1 or 2 steps at a time. There are op. 
vious weak spots in the proposals of the 
young representatives. The big point, how. 
ever, is that they are not speaking as diplo- 
mats. They are speaking for their constity. 
ents, everyday people, who do not want to 
live in peril of the big bombs. These people 
want accord in the world so that they may 
feel that their lives are meaningful. 

The names of some of these young Con. 
gressmen deserve listing: QUIGLEY of Penp. 
sylvania, ASHLEY of Ohio, Upa.t, of Arizona, 
EpITH GREEN of Oregon, LANKForp of Mary- 
land, Borie of Illinois, THompson of New 
Jersey, McDoweEL. of Delaware. 

Their specific proposals are of relatively 
slight consequence. Their appeal is all im- 
portant. They are saying that the people are 
well aware of the dangers of the times, but 
that the people do not believe that the dan- 
gers can be mitigated by my-father-can. 
beat-your father talk or by chip-on-shoulder 
assertions of devotion to peace. Maybe the 
Russians and the Chinese cannot be brought 
to use any other language, these people say; 
but let us find out. 

The young representatives have not dis. 
persed the clouds, but they have let Wash- 
ington feel the wind that blows across the 
country. It is fresh. 





Customs Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, #l- 
though many of us are aware of the great 
strides in implementing the Presidents 
program of increasing and facilitating 
foreign trade accomplished through the 
Customs Simplifications Acts of 1953 and 
1954, I doubt whether we realize the tre 
mendous progress which has been made 
since the Eisenhower administration 
took office in furthering the Presidents 
program in this direction through 1 
creased efficiency and other administra 
tive improvements made by the Treasu!y 
Department and the Customs Bureau. 

The following editorial from the Maj 
4, 1955, issue of the New York Times cal’ 
attention to some very significant results 
achieved in this area which were oul- 
lined in a recent speech by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, H. Chapmal 
Rose, before the National Council of 
American Importers: 

CusTOMS PROGRESS 

As a result of the Customs Simp """ 

Acts of 1953 and 1954, the Customs Admin 
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tration has been freed from many archaic 

cedural requirements. In the Customs 
“ ification Act of 1954 Congress recog- 
pond the need for modernizing and sim- 
os ing the Tariff Act descriptions and au- 
elk the Tariff Commission to undertake 
g d-year study and revision of these which 
“should go far to eliminate the problems 
rom obsolescence.” 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note, the 
customs Department has not just stood 
ground waiting for the law to be reformed. 
It started immediately, in 1953, to do what 
it could under the existing laws by the sim- 
ple process of increased efficiency. Reform 
of the customs laws would not help much 
unless and until the customs officials had 
caught up on their work so they could apply 
them. That has been no easy task. When 
this administration came into office, accord- 
ing to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Rose, the backlog of customs entries await- 
ing liquidation was about 700,000. It had 
been rising steadily ever since the war from 
a low point of 275,000 in 1947; and it con- 
tinued to rise until September of 1953, when 
it reached the alltime high of 900,000. That 
was a backlog of 1 year’s work at the then 
rate of liquidation. This meant that many 
an importer waited a year or more after 
paying his estimated duties before he could 
be sure that his customs liability was finally 
fixed. The latest figures reveal that this 
backlog had been reduced by nearly one- 
third, to 655,000. While the number of en- 
tries filed continues at peak levels, the quar- 
terly rate of liquidation has been raised from 
225,000 (where it stood in September of 
1953) to 322,000 in the first quarter of this 
year and is continuing its rapid rate of rise. 

Mr. Rose’s address before the Council of 
American Importers is interesting as a clear 
exposition of the customs problems and the 
state of progress in that area; it is equally 
interesting as a reminder of the consistency 
with which the administration has sought to 
make its basic ideas on foreign trade effective 
on every front. 
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The Norwegians on Their Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, across the Atlantic in Norway 
today there is a spirit of general celebra- 
tion and festivity. Norwegians are look- 
ing back across the pages of their coun- 
try’s history to a spring day in 1814. In 
April of that year a constituent assembly 
met at Eidsvold to draw up a new con- 
stitution. Representatives had been 
elected by the people for the purpose of 
drafting and adopting a constitution. 
The observation has since been made by 
historians that it is doubtful if there has 
09 an assembly of men more sincerely 
“ts wholeheartedly devoted to the wel- 
. © of their country. They were in 

Nanimous agreement that Norway must 

ave a government based upon the sov- 
of the people. Within 6 


— of their first meeting the assembly 
aaopted the new constitution and 
ed their new king. 


his Constituti 
a. on of Norway is in 
Visi 


elect 


a ‘@ys similar to our own, in its pro- 
°ns for personal and individual lib- 
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erty and in the clauses which have to 
do with justice and equality. If these 
Similarities are traced back to their 
origin, we can see that the ideas and 
traditions of these two nations; Norway 
and the United States, have much in 
common. The people of both countries 
have the same devotion for the rights of 
man and his personal dignity, and both 
believe in government founded on a 
proper balance between freedom and law. 

Since May 17, 1814, the day when the 
Constitution of Norway was finally 
signed and became the law of the land, 
the going has not always been easy for 
Norway, by any means. Within our own 
generation we have seen Norway con- 
quered and occupied by the ruthless 
Nazis. Norwegian forces at first strug- 
gled against overwhelming odds. Finally 
they were forced to surrender, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the war years the 
exploits of the Norwegian underground 
were daring and heroic, and in this way 
they were able to make a great contri- 
bution to the war effort. 

Since the war Norway has been mainly 
concerned with reconstruction, recovery, 
and new economic gains for her people. 
The task at first seemed staggering. The 
demand for new housing was a particu- 
larly perplexing problem. But with new 
development in industry, with aid from 
our own country, with new vistas open- 
ing up for cooperation with other coun- 
tries, Norway today finds herself on a 
sound economic footing and in a position 
to compete with other nations in selling 
her goods to the world, 

On the international scene, Norway 
has shown remarkable interest in par- 
ticipating in many international organi- 
zations. Norway is a member of the 
United Nations, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Together with 
the leaders of other Western democra- 
cies Norway’s leaders have given un- 
stintingly of their time and energy to 
work for world peace and for improved 
cultural and economic relations between 
nations. 


This day of celebration in Norway 
gives us in America an opportunity to 
send across the sea our own hearty 
greetings and congratulations. May the 
spirit of brotherhood which already 
binds us together continue to grow not 
only in our international life but also in 
a more personal way, in our own hearts. 





New Partnership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Oregonian, an in- 
dependent newspaper published at Port- 
land, Oreg. This editorial concerns 
H. R. 5789, legislation providing for the 
immediate construction of the John Day 
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Dam on the Columbia River. This edi- 
torial gives a very good explanation of 
the vital need of H. R. 5789, and I would 
like for all of my colleagues to have the 
benefit of reading it. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 


REcORD: 
NEW PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


The John Day Dam “partnership” bill in- 
troduced by Representative Sam Coon and 
the offer of three private utilities to put up 
$273 million of the total cost estimated at 
$310 million provide the first major test 
in the Pacific Northwest of the Eisenhower 
partnership plan involving private utilities. 

The bill will be fought bitterly by Demo- 
crats committed to public power and an all- 
Federal Columbia power system. But south- 
ern Democrats and Republicans who voted 
to deauthorize the Coosa River project and 
permit a private utility to build it may wel- 
come the John Day plan. Those who voted 
for the Priest Rapids Dam partnership of 
Grant County PUD with the Government 
may find it inconsistent to oppose a similar 
deal with private utilities. 

Local partnership is not limited to the 
three private utilities, Portland General Elec- 
tric, Pacific Power & Light, and Washington 
Water Power. Others, including PUD’s, 
REA’s and municipal systems who want to 
lay some money on the barrelhead may be- 
come partners if they act not later than 6 
months after passage of the bill. But there 
is no rush of public-power groups to join. 
Their future power supply, unlike that of 
private utilities, is protected by the “prefer- 
ence and priority” clause of the Bonneville 
Act applying to Federal dams under con- 
struction. 

Partnership is, indeed, the private utilities’ 
answer to the preference clause. The in- 
stalled capacity of 1,105,000 kilowatts of the 
John Day project is about equal to a 2-year 
average increase in the power needs of the 
region. But unless the Federal Government 
resumes its earlier policy of dam building, 
and at a much higher rate, the supply of 
Federal power available to private utilities 
will be relatively small in the early 1960's 

Portland General Electric now is dependent 
upon the Federal Bonneville system for about 
75 percent of its power supply, and Pacific 
Power & Light about 50 percent. The con- 
stant and tremendous increase in demand 
makes it imperative that these companies 
assure themselves of large blocks of power in 
the 1960's. Hence their applications for 
dams in the Snake River and for partnership 
in John Day. 

The chief attraction of John Day partner- 
ship to electric customers in the State of 
Oregon is that about two-thirds of John 
Day’s output would flow into the PGE and 
Pacific systems in return for their invest- 
ments in a project which the Government 
would build and own. This power supply 
would be available for at least 50 years— 
and the local partners would have first op- 
portunity to finance and obtain power from 
additional generators which, depending on 
upstream storage, might increase John Day’s 
installed capacity to 1,700,000 kilowatts. 

The applicant utilities believe the power 
produced at John Day under private financ- 
ing will be competitive in cost with that from 
other projects. This is challenged by most 
public power leaders who see a big saving in 
power rates from Treasury financing. 

This newspaper has not been and is not 
now enthusiastic for the partnership ap- 
proach to regional development as enunci- 
ated by Secretary of Interior McKay. But 
we recognize fully the need of private utili- 
ties to protect their companies and their 
customers by obtaining power supplies for 
the future. Federal or regional development 
with elimination of the preference for public 
power agencies would provide a better ap- 
proach, in our opinion. But as long as the 
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public power enthusiasts cling to priority 
contracts, we cannot view too harshly the 
efforts of the private utilities to get their 
share of power. 


Modern Material Handling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein a communication from Mr. J. W. 
Hall, national secretary of the American 
Material Handling Society, together 
with comments and an article by Mr. 
James R. Bright, of Harvard University, 
on the subject of material handling: 

AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
Society, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, Moy 9, 1955. 
Hon. PETER W. Rooino, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. RoptIno: I would like to enter 
into the record, as a part of the program in 
support of your resolution, H. J. 231, A Na- 
tional Better Material Handling and Pack- 
aging Week, the following letter and articles 
from Prof. James R. Bright, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Formerly chief editor of Modern Material 
Handling magazine, Professor Bright served 
from 1940-45 in the United States Army, 
second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel. He 
served as island ammunition officer at New 
Caledonia and at Guadalcanal (for the Ist 
Marine division), as division maintenance 
officer at Bougainville and as assistant divi- 
sion maintenance officer, Philippine cam- 
paign. He served 1 school year as instructor, 
academic department of ordnance engi- 
neers, United States Military Academy, West 
Point. 

The attached article is lengthy but con- 
tained in it is a message of vital importance 
to the military forces of the United States. 
Professor Bright’s background qualifies him 
to point out weaknesses which may some 
day prove to be, the Achille’s heel of this, 
the most productive Nation the world has 
yet seen. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Hatt, 
National secretary, AMHS, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., meter divi- 
sion, Newark, N. J. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BusINEss ADMINISTRATION, 
Boston, Mass., April 29, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HAtt, 

National Secretary, American Material 
Handling Society, Inc., in care of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Meter 
Division, Newark, N. J. 

Dear Mr. HALL: Your concept of a National 
Material Handling Week is a very interesting 
one. However, I seem to detect a great deal 
of satisfaction with the state of affairs. We 
seem to be congratulating ourselves on a 
job weil done. While it is true that many 
splendid things have been done, this week 
you propose should be the springboard to 
make some real progress in an area where 
we are tremendously backward—the han- 
dling of military supplies. 
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A few months ago an officer from the 
Transportation Corps presented a paper be- 
fore the Society of Automotive Engineers in 
which he pointed out that back in 1775, 
when Ticonderoga was captured, a requisi- 
tion was sent from Boston to have these cap- 
tured British cannon forwarded to assist in 
the seige of the British at Boston. Pro- 
ceeding by oxcart and sledge took several 
months for these cannon to reach Boston. 
I believe the speed averaged out at about 
1% miles an hour. 

The paper went on to point out that when 
front-line troops in Korea requisitioned sup- 
plies, it took something like 3 months for 
the supplies to reach them from the States. 
My recollection is that the author pointed 
out that this is an average speed of about 
3 miles an hour. Thus in 175 years we have 
raised the speed of forwarding military sup- 
plies by about 1% miles an hour. This is 
a pretty sorry record. 

We pride ourselves on being the most 
mechanized and mechanically progressive 
nation. Is this the best we can do in the 
military field? The facts are that we as yet 
have no unified system for moving a pallet 
load of ammunition or rations from the 
manufacturer's pacKaging line to the ammu- 
nition or ration dump supporting the com- 
bat regiment. There is no unified material 
handling program between tr» Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Merchant Mariu.. There are 
some individually excellent material handl- 
ing programs in branches of our services, but 
integrated effort—from packaging line to 
the using troops—has not been developed. 
We still supply our military forces by an 
antiquated and highly inefficient system of 
manhandling millions of small boxes 
thousands of times on their way to the front. 
This need not be. 

If the National Material Handling Week 
can help to provide a servicewide, nation- 
wide mechanized system for forwarding 
supplies, it will be a real contribution to 
our economy. Not only would supplies get 
there faster and in better condition, but we 
would need smaller inventories, far fewer 
cargo trucks, and it would save at least 25 
percent or more of the supply troops who 
now manhandile these supplies. The at- 
tached article, Expediting Supply From 
Beachhead to Battlefront Through Mech- 
anized Handling, suggests the basic nature 
of the problem and points out some pos- 
Sibie solutions which should be tried. 

Since this paper was presented before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1953 experiments along some of these 
lines have been conducted by different 
branches of the armed services, but it is still 
true that we have no nationwide, service- 
wide, or even armywide concept for mech- 
anized handling of a standard package from 
homefront to battlefront. 

I hope the National Materials Handling 
Week can do something about this. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. BRIGHT, 
Lecturer on Industrial Management. 


FroM BEACHHEAD TO BATTLEFRONT THROUGH 
MECHANIZED HANDLING 


Modern handling methods could increase 
our Army’s mobility enormously and release 
at least 25 percent of present supply troops 
for combat duty. Here are seven suggested 
techniques. 

Our combat line—the battlefront—is high- 
ly mechanized with automatic weapons and 
the finest of armored vehicles. The home 
front—our production lines—are certainly 
the most mechanized in the world. Yet, in 
between, we Americans tolerate an archaic 
and wasteful procedure—the handling of 
supplies from beachhead to frontline is lit- 
erally a hundred years behind the rest of 
our armed efforts. With exception that we 
now employ a motortruck instead of a team 
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of horses and @ wagon, we are back 
War days in moving supplies up to th 

Our Army’s principal activity, oth 
combat, is to move men and supplie 
desired spot at a rate fast enough to satisf 
military situations. It follows that we ours 
to employ every possible means of speedin 
such movement. It is no exaggeration . 
say that hundreds of small operations and 
numerous big ones, such as Patton's drive 
across Germany, were delayed or Stalled be. 
cause supplies could not keep up with the 
combat troops. Not only do our ancient 
handling techniques delay military move. 
ment; they also absorb an enormous number 
of troops for sheer “coolie labor.” Further. 
more, an excessive number of conventional 
cargo trucks are required because such a 
large percentage of their operational time is 
spent in loading and unloading rather than 
in moving. 

Fundamentally, the movement of supplies 
is a materials-handling problem and it can 
be em improved by approaching it 
as such. 

At present military supplies are handleq 
as single man-sized packages. Probably bet- 
ter than 90 percent of them weigh in the 
vicinity of 100 pounds or less. Piece by 
piece they are moved to the shore from land- 
ing craft, and here they are segregated by 
classes, such as ammunition, rations, and 
clothing. Usually, after temporary storage on 
the beach, motortrucks will be drawn up to 
each stack and cartons or crates will be joad- 
ed onto the trucks for delivery to base depots, 
Supplies are stored in these base depots by 
classes and they eventually move through 
a sequence of depots, still segregated by 
class. 

As the battlefront advances, these depots 
are leapfrogged forward and occasionally 
sideward and backward. It is conservative 
to say that the average carton probably is 
handled a minimum of 20 times before reach- 
ing the combat troops. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 50 handlings and even a 
hundred handlings often occur. 

At the supply point, the issue to users 
(the combat troops) begins. Up to this 
point supplies have been moved in bulk, and 
usually in terms of at least one and often 
many truckloads of a single item. However, 
from the supply point to the man on the 
frontline breakdown begins. The problem 
from here on is not one of moving large 
quantities of a single item, but rather of 
handling many smaller quantities of mixed 
items and of sending them to scattered desti- 
nations, 

Obviously, from ship to supply point, the 
job is susceptible to a high degree of mech- 
anization, since such large volumes of single 
kinds of items are going to a limited num- 
ber of destinations. 

Under the present system using conven- 
tional motortrucks and loading and unload- 
ing by hand, the results have to be seen to 
be believed. An active beachhead or dock 
can only be described as chaos. The roads 
leading into beachheads and many depots are 
literally clogged with trucks waiting to be 
loaded or unloaded. The number of mei 
that have to be pulled away from other 
work to do the handling is enormous. At 
one time during the Guadalcanal campaig?, 
it was necessary to march 800 marines from 
frontline to beachhead each day to handle 
supplies that were pouring ashore. At one 
time the harbor of Noumea had 107 ships 
waiting to be unloaded. As 2 local Wag 
quipped, “Henry Kaiser may think hes 
building Liberty ships, but he really is Jus! 
making floating warehouses.” 4 

This scene was repeated in hundreds 0 
combat situations throughout the world. 3 
is potentially existent today because of on 
basic oversight. Failure to use and aon 
modern materials handling methods. ye 
supply activity has not been mechan 
consistent with the battlefront and ve Pr! 
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duction line. 
dling principles, 
things stand out: 

1. It is a mistake to handle things in small 


pieces. The unit load should be adopted and 
pushed from production line as far for- 
ward as possible, before breaking it down 
Meee wee concept of manual handling 
must be abandoned, We must handle things 
with machines to avoid the waste of man- 
power and the enormous delays now tole 
ated. 

<n are too many pickups and put- 
downs. Some of these transfer operations 
can be eliminated. 

4, The use of general cargo trucks for the 
mass movement of supplies is wrong. The 
conventional motortruck is not the right 
yehicle because it has to be loaded by an 
outside agency. We must adopt a self- 
loading vehicle for major supply move- 
ents. 
¥ There is no Army-wide attack on the 
handling problem. Furthermore, it is not 
enough to mechanize the Army’s handling 
alone. This job must be coordinated with 
the Air Force, with the Navy, as well as with 
the manufacturers of military supplies. The 
above should not be misinterpreted as a 
statement that no research is being done by 
the Armed Forces. It is; however, there is 
no overall coordinated materials-handling 
program. 

Let us consider what could be done to 
improve or eliminate these basic trouble 
spots: 

POSSIBILITY I—INTRODUCE UNIT LOADS 
AND FORK TRUCKS 


Since the average unit load of military 
supplies might contain 30 cartons approxi- 
mately 13 by 18 by 14 inches on a 40-by-18- 
inch pallet, the fork-truck technique would 
provide enormous improvement. One man— 
the fork-truck operator—would move 30 
times the weight and volume that he could 
move manually. He would be able to move 
it faster than he could walk with a single 
carton. Furthermore, he could lift this load 
and stack it much higher than he could 
reach. 

Using conventional motortrucks, this fork- 
truck unit-ioad technique would enable one 
man to load a vehicle in less than 5 minutes. 

If fork trucks were stationed at the beach 
and at each depot, up to and including the 
supply point, we would see fantastic im- 
provement in the speed of loading and in 
the reduction of the number of men re- 
quired. Furthermore, it might be practical 
to use a fork truck in the regimental supply 
dumps to reduce the number of their men 
pulled away from combat duty. 

The system reduces manpower require- 
ments on beach and in depots by at least 
90 percent. It cuts the time required to 
load or unload a motortruck to between a 
half and a tenth that now required. It re- 
duces damage to material, because boxes, 
cases, and shells would not be thrown to 
the ground from the truck. The unit load 
Would be swiftly and properly placed, with 
much less damage to individual items. 

Two of the basic problems are not solved. 
ig are still just as many transfers as 
‘ere were previously, and the carrier ve- 
hicles still stand idle while they are loaded. 
However, there is a way to improve this: 


POSSIBILITY II—FORK TRUCKS, UNIT LOADS, 
AND STRADDLE CARRIERS 


on modern straddle carrier, which has 
ee from the lumber carrier, is barely 
ona into its own in industry. Its funda- 
hela advantage is this: It is a truck that 
the. swneif - Once this concept is grasped, 
aa Possibilities of speeding the handling 
“ao is self-evident, Straddle carriers, 
are hormal industrial operating condi- 
inv oll Pick up and discharge loads rang- 

5 trom 5 tons to 22% tons in 15 seconds. 


In terms of materials han- 
what is wrong? These 
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It should be emphasized that just one man 
does the job—the vehicle driver. No ad- 
ditional help of any kind whatsoever is 
required. 

This technique is being employed on an 
every-day operating basis by many firms. 
Some are operating in open fields and over 
relatively rough terrain. In the steel mill, 
for instance, one man picks up, moves, and 
unloads as much as 125 tons an hour be- 
tween rolling mill and a storage yard a half 
mile away. This is perhaps the most excit- 
ing and fantastic improvement that could 
be applied to military operations, and it is 
a clear demonstration of the superiority of 
mechanical muscles over manpower. Here’s 
how it would work in action: 

Fork trucks on the beaches would go into 
the landing craft, pick up a unit load, and 
deposit it on a master pallet somewhere on 
the beach. When 6, 8, or 10 unit loads were 
assembled on the master pallet (whatever 
proved to be optimum for the straddle car- 
rier designed for military requirements), the 
straddle carrier could be directed to pick up 
this load, transport it to the depot, and de- 
posit it wherever desired. 

In less than 30 seconds, a single man, the 
vehicle operator, would pick up the load. 
Similarly, he would unload it in less than 
80 seconds. Contrast this handling tech- 
nique with the present piece-by-piece man- 
ual handling into a motor truck and out of 
it, and it is so startling as to be almost un- 
believable. It will be a military crime if we 
do not explore this possibility. 

When supplies have to be forwarded from 
the base depots to intermediate depots and 
supply plants, they will be handled in the 
identical manner. However, it will not be 
necessary for the fork truck to be present, 
since the load is already assembled on the 
master pallet Thus, the straddle carrier 
saves even more time, and suggests other 
advantages. 

Because loads can be preassembled, and 
because the transporting vehicle is not idle 
during the loading operation, far fewer ve- 
hicles are required. In civilian practice, 
straddle carriers are used to distribute lum- 
ber, building supplies, and similar items. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
1 straddle carrier can transport material 
between given locations about as rapidly as 
5 to 7 conventional motor trucks. Suppose 
that under military conditions it would do 
the job of just three motor trucks. This 
still would be a tremendous saving in reduc- 
ing congestion, equipment requirements, 
road-building requirements, and the need for 
drivers and maintenance personnel. 

Measured against the 3 basic objectives, 
we see that the straddle carrier has accom- 
plished 2 of them. 

We are now: 

1. Handling machine-sized loads. 

2. Applying a self-loading vehicle. 

3. Transfers, however, have not been elim- 
inated since there are just as many pickups 
and putdowns as before. However, since 
the times to perform these functions are so 
negligible, we might almost consider the 
transfers eliminated. 


POSSIBILITY III—-THE TRAVELOADER 


Closely allied to the straddle carrier is 
another self-loading vehicle. It has several 
distinct advantages over the straddle carrier: 

1. Since it has forks, it can make up its 
own master load, and be completely selective 
about the discharge of part of its load. 

2. It can stack one load on top of another. 

3. It can pick up all kinds of odd-shaped 
objects, such as a load of lumber, a com- 
pressor, a portable generator, etc.; whereas 
the present straddle carrier often requires 
the assistance of a fork-truck to place an 
object on a master pallet before movement, 

4. It can lift things out of trucks and rail- 
road cars. 

Obviously the traveloader is more expen- 
sive than the straddle carrier, but its versa- 
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tility appears to give it an advantage for 
certain operations. 


POSSIBILITY IV-—-FORK TRUCKS, UNIT LOADS, AND 
AERIAL ROPEWAYS 


Few Americans are acquainted with the 
aerial ropeways and their possibilities. Many 
of their applications are not appreciated by 
us. During the Italian war in Ethiopia, it 
was reported that the Italian Army was sup- 
plied at the rate of 700 tons a day over an 
80-mile ropeway in miserable, rugged ter- 
rain. The longest ropeway in operation now 
is in Sweden. It is about 60 miles long, and 
it appears there is no reason why much longer 
ropeways could not be successfully operated. 

The ropeway can negotiate literally any 
gradient, so terrain is no problem. Its oper- 
ation is practically unaffected by wind, snow, 
rain, or heat. It does not require a great 
deal of bulky material to construct. Pre- 
assembled towers could be quickly erected 
by a small crew. Capacities of 100 to 200 
tons per hour would be practicable for mili- 
tary operations, in light portable structures. 
Unit loads of 1 to 3 tons would be easy to 
handle. 

Speeds of 40 to 2,000 feet per minute would 
be possible. Passengers could be carried if 
desired. It could be erected much faster 
than a road can be built. It is not very 
vulnerable to enemy fire. Far less material, 
equipment, and men are required than with 
roads. Moreover, it has one great advantage 
over vehicular techniques: 

It forwards loads continuously without 
personnel accompanying each load. 


In practice, ropeways would be located on 
the beach and would lead to each of the ma- 
jor base depots. Fork trucks would take unit 
loads out of the landing craft, put them on 
trays, or cars of the ropeway for conveyance 
to depots. At the depots, fork trucks would 
remove the unit loads and stack them. The 
ropeways could be made to be self-loading 
and discharging. Ropeways could be estab- 
lished from base to intermediate and ad- 
vanced depots. They could also supply iso- 
lated and relatively stationary combat groups. 

Referring to the three basic handling prob- 
lems, it will be seen that this system ac- 
complishes: 

1. Handling mechanized loads. 

2. Substantial elimination of vehicles. 

3. One transfer is eliminated because the 
fork truck often will put the unit load di- 
rectly on the ropeway from the landing craft. 

There is a further possibility that some sort 
of stationary island offshore could be created 
on which to mount a ropeway and supplies 
could be conveyed directly to the base depot. 
If this could be achieved, fantastic gains 
would be made in relieving the beachhead of 
congestion. The transfers of material from 
ship to landing craft and from landing craft 
to beachhead stack, and from beachhead to 
vehicle would all be eliminated. 


POSSIBILITY V-——-UNIT LOADS, FORK TRUCKS, AND 
BELT CONVEYORS 


In 1950, Mr. Harold Von Thaaden, of the 
Hewitt-Robins Co., Inc., presented before the 
ASME a paper on Conveyors and the Prob- 
lem of Military Supply. He recommended 
cross-country conveyors to forward military 
supplies. These would be portable conveyors, 
each about 200 feet long. Complete with belt 
truss sections, drive and idlers, they would 
weigh about 7,000 pounds and take up ap- 
proximately the same shipping space as 
standard 21!4-ton truck. In continuous op- 
eration, one 30-inch belt conveyor would do 
the job of 400 Army trucks. Thirty-five men 
could lay a quarter of a mile of such conveyor 
in 2 hours. About 100 soldiers would be re- 
quired to maintain and operate a 30-mile 
conveyor system. The belt would run night 
and day at 5 miles an hour. Because of 
etraight-line advantages, 10 miles of overland 
conveyor would do the job of 15 miles of road. 
These are a staggering set of advantages, and 
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there is no doubt that the belt conveyor in- 
dustry could make it so. 

The author would suggest, however, that 
the 30-inch belt conveyor is not the answer. 
The belt should be broader and heavier so 
that the unit load principle could be 
adopted. Therefore, a conveyor capable of 
moving unit loads on the same general basis 
and at the same speeds, is a more proper 
goal. If a 1-ton unit load were spaced every 
10 feet on the conveyor, and the conveyor 
moved at 5 miles an hour, supplies would 
be forwarded at better than 2,500 tons per 
hour. 

Again if it were possible to support this 
conveyor on floating pontoons leading to a 
ship offshore, we would eliminate 2 to 3 
transfer operations and greatly relieve beach- 
head and road congestion. Such a system 
would not have the flexibility of the aerial 
ropeway, nor its ability to negotiate gradients 
as steep as 2:1, nor its speed of erection. 
However, it would be ideal for the high- 
volume operation from beach or dock to base 
depot. 

POSSIBILITY VI—AMPHIBIOUS CARGO VEHICLE, 
UNIT LOADS, AND FORK TRUCKS 


Last May the Army Transportation Corps 
announced a new type of ampbibious ve- 
hicle. The BARC is rated at 60 tons and has 
a drop front ramp to facilitate cargo dis- 
charge. 

Since a cargo ship using ship’s gear would 
discharge unit loads into the BARC lying 
beside it in the water, and the BARC could 
travel on its own power to shore, then cross 
the beach on wheels and follow the road to 
intermediate base depot for discharge, a con- 
siderable saving would be made. The BARC’s 
principal advantage is that it eliminates 
transfers at two very troublesome points: 
(a) from the landing craft to the beach, 
and (b) from the beach to vehicle destined 
for depot. 

Also, it looKs like an especially valuable 
vehicle for handling odd loads that do not 
readily fit into other mechanized handling 
devices. For instance, large bulldozers, 
anks, trucks, artillery pieces, mobile radar 
stations, etc., could be moved ashore much 
more efficiently by this technique. 

It does not appear to be a good technique 
for general land operations. 

POSSIBILITY VII—THE CARGO CARRYING 
HELICOPTER 


The Transportation Corps has already con- 
ducted some successful experiments with 
helicopters for emergency shipments. Here 
the helicopter hovers over a portion of the 
ship’s deck and lowers a rope with hook. 
This hook is attached to a load fastened in a 
sling or container. The helicopter then 
winches the cargo up secures it, and flies 
directly to the desired spot. 

If the giant straddle-type cargo handling 
helicopter can be made practical, enormous 
savings could be made. Master pallets or 
containers with 10 to 20 tons could be 
fiown from large cargo ships having special 
landing decks, or from beach or depot to 
whatever point was desired. 

Such a technique would give the Army 
undreamed of speed in moving supplies. 
Neither terrain, road conditions, or inter- 
vening enemy strong points would be a 
problem. Enormous numbers of trucks, 
men, and maintenance facilities and road- 
building facilities would be eliminated. 
Such aircraft would save so much money 
and shipping space, as well as driver man- 
power, that this flying freight car idea may 
not be so expensive after all. Certainly the 
idea should be carefully explored. 


Results of such a program 


Through these techniques, combinations 
of them, or others not mentioned here, it 
would be possible to greatly speed the move- 
ment of supplies. As a minimum result, 
we could expect the following: 
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1. The numbers of supply troops required 
could be cut at least 20 to 25 percent, per- 
haps even more. These troops would be 
available for combat duty. 

2. The need for civilian labor to vast quan- 
tities at rear depots could be cut 75 to 90 
percent by introducing the fork truck system. 

3. Substantial numbers of cargo trucks 
could be eliminated because delays in load- 
ing and unloading would be reduced. This 
in turn would effect a saving in shipping 
space, gasoline requirements, the reduction 
of road congestion, the reduction of road 
building requirements, and the require- 
ments for drivers with all their supporting 
supplies and facilities. 

4. By going to the unit load technique, 
the elaborate packaging now given each in- 
dividual case or carton could be reduced. 
Collectively, 30 cartons, let us say, could be 
made into a unit load that would be strong 
enough for all handling purposes, yet would 
reduce packaging costs. 


Putting such a program in action 


Nothing significant will be accomplished 
until, on the highest level, the Army recog- 
nizes that the mass movement of supplies 
is its single biggest job other than combat. 
Once this is done, and a unified overall 
handling program is initiated under some- 
one with imagination and vigor, tremendous 
results can be expected. 

One supply branch—perhaps the Trans- 
portation Corps—should be charged with the 
movement and handling technique for all 
supplies from beachhead to frontline, or at 
least to supply points. 

The Department of Defense should recog- 
nize that this supply job is an interservice 
problem. It requires coordination from the 
end of production line through the conti- 
nental warehouses to the cargo ships and so 
on into the hands of the combat troops. It 
must be attacked as such by some inter- 
service materials handling group, which 
should create a uniform handling procedure, 
with each link integrated with the others. 


Conclusion 


In brief, mechanized handling offers us an 
immediate and practical method of releasing 
large numbers of troops for combat duty, for 
reducing the number of cargo trucks now 
used, and for greatly speeding the movement 
of supply. These gains will far outweigh the 
costs. 

No claim is made that all of these things 
will work in all of the places and ways sug- 
gested. The author does maintain, however, 
that vast improvements are possible through 
mechanized handling. 


Organized Labor Takes Initiative To Make 
Certain Welfare Funds Are Adminis- 
tered With Complete Honesty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
mentioned before the manner in which 
our great labor organizations are taking 
steps to see that union-welfare funds are 
administered with complete honesty, 
even with a somewhat higher standard 
of ethics than that prevailing in ordi- 
nary business. 

This is as it should be. When a union 
negotiates a hospitalization, welfare, or 
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pension system for its members, eye 
’ ly 
penny possible above actual legitimate 
costs should go exclusively for the bene. 
fit of the members. There should be fy 
disclosure of the facts about the fund 
to the public and to members of tha 
union. There should be an accounting 
to the public and to the members, fo: 
every dime. 

Both the Congress of Industrial o;. 
ganizations and the American Feder. 
tion of Labor have adopted principles 
to guide the operation of welfare fungs 
by their affiliated unions. Both of thes 
big labor federations are acutely cop. 
scious of the responsibility they bear ty 
make sure that the funds are adminis. 
tered according to the highest stang. 
ards of ethics. 

The weekly organ of the Internationa} 
Association of Machinists carries 4 
pertinent editorial on the AFL statement 
of principles on welfare funds. The edi. 
torial, entitled, “We Can’t Afford Moral 
Backsliders,” admirably declares the 
high idealism that motivates all worth. 
while union leaders and shows that 
union spokesmen themselves are insist. 
ent on integrity in the handling of wel. 
fare funds. I offer the text of the edi. 
torial for the REcorp: 

WE CAN’T AFFORD MORAL BACKSLIDERS 

Policing health and welfare plans is one 
of the most painful problems facing the 
union movement. We can say, with com- 
plete truth, that the difficulties in the ad. 
ministration of health and welfare plans, 
the kickbacks from insurance companies, 
the missing funds have occurred in only a 
tiny fraction of 1 percent of the thousands 
of plans in existence. 

We can be proud that in the administra. 
tion of thousands of health and welfare plans 
negotiated by IAM lodges, not a single bad 
apple has turned up. 

But saying this is not enough. There have 
been some scandals in connection with a few 
health and welfare plans. These scandals 
have given aid and comfort to labor's ene- 
mies; they have provided ammunition that 
labor enemies have been using not against 
the guilty but principally against all labor. 

It is because the union movement is 
founded on the highest ideals, because it has 
no other purpose but to serve its members 
and the country, that the slightest slip of an 
individual gives our enemies a springboard 
from which to attack not only our weak- 
nesses, but our entire existence. 

As union members, we must be on our 
guard to make sure that slips are prevented, 
not only in our own organization but in 
every labor organization. The labor move 
ment cannot afford moral backsliders, 10 
matter how small their number. 

FOR LABOR’S PROTECTION 

To help with this problem, the A. F. of lL 
executive council has just adopted a code of 
principles to guide all affiliated unions 
setting up and administering health and 
welfare plans. . 

Our own IAM executive council alreacy 
has adopted a similar code of ethics goverl- 
ing our health and welfare plans, as have 
some other unions. All others are expected 
to follow suit. 

The AFL executive council also pointed out 
that this job of protecting our health and 
welfare funds is also going to require eome 
additional legislation, both Federal and 
State. : 

The AFL has recommended that full repors 
on the financial operation of every negotiated 
health and welfare plan be required annualiy 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and that 
such reports always be available to uwmiot 
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members and employers directly concerned, 
to State insurance officials, and authorized 
Government agencies. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE 


Also, the AFL recommends that State in- 
surance commissions and departments should 
assume and exercise a greater responsibility 
for the integrity, competence, and character 
of agents and brokers who are licensed by the 
state. At present, such a license is virtually 
meaningless. 

Records and accounts of agents and brokers 
should be subject to regular and thorough 
inspections, and they should be required to 
fje regular reports with State insurance 
commissions disclosing and identifying every 
fee and commission received in connection 
with group policies issued as a part of health 
and welfare plans, and the nature and pur- 
pose of expenditures made in the course of 
their business. 

The charging of excessive fees, commis- 
sions, or expenses, and the making of un- 
ethical or improper payments to secure or 
to hold an account should result in the 
prompt revocation of the license to operate. 

The American labor movement is moving 
to safeguard its good name. We can only 
hope and trust that the insurance compa- 
nies—at least those that do not have to pay 
kickbacks to sell their policies—will do like- 
wise. 





The Cabinet Committee on National Trans- 
portation Problems Recommends That 
the Nation’s Railroads Be Given the 
Right To Compete With Other Forms of 
Passenger Haulage and Freight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 5, 1955, issue of Weekly Newsletter 
of the Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd, Washington, D. C., included the 
following editorial concerning the recent 
recommendations of the President’s Spe- 
cial Transportation Commission. The 
editorial is entitled ‘The Right To Com- 
pete” and warrants the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

THE RIGHT To COMPETE 

The Cabinet Committee on National Trans- 
portation Problems has issued its study of 
the subject, and naturally attention has been 
focused on the railroads. It is now up to 
Congress to straighten out the tangle which 
has been caused not by economics but by 
Congress itself. 

Most of the laws governing the operation 
of the railroads are more than 30 years old, 
and in effect have been strangling railroad 
Operation since the rise of truck, airplane, 
and pipeline transportation. If Congress 
does not get busy, it can raise hell with this 
country’s defenses in case of war, and can 
cause too high prices in time of peace. 

The railroads—as they did in the last 
Struggle—will have to carry 90 percent of the 
oods for war. To kill off the railroads so 
that they can’t function in case of war is Just 
— Suicide, and that is what the present 
ri as necessarily administered by the In- 
‘rstate Commerce Commission, are doing. 
Rp rena can carry heavy war materials 

arge bodies of men as efficiently or as 
cheaply as the railroads. Trucks are con- 
Yenient for short hauls and_ restricted 
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weights, but we must come back to the rail- 
roads if we want to get huge armaments 
transported over long distances. To insure 
a supply of cars in case of emergency, we 
should stockpile them now, instead of being 
required to junk them for the purpose of 
avoiding taxes. 

To keep railroad transportation alive, pre- 
serving industrial communities and helping 
free travel for the population, the railroads 
should be permitted to compete equally with 
all other forms of movement. It is just 
stupid to extripate the cheapest, most re- 
liable, and safest mode of travel by sheer 
inertia of Congress. 

The railroad case should be under con- 
stant and vigilant surveillance, and not left 
to archaic legislation which was designed 
for the preautomobile age, or the period 
when the automobile was a pleasure vehicle. 

The situation of the railroads today would 
be pathetic were it not so tragic. On a foggy 
day when the airlines are grounded, hordes 
of passengers descend upon the railroads, ex- 
pecting full services, despite the fact that 
this is only an occasional event. 

The airlines enjoy the facilities built at 
public expense and in some instances receive 
subsidies. By the came token, and in justice, 
it would seem that trains should be can- 
celed, just as airlines cancel a flight, if it 
means a dead loss in revenue to operate. 

If the railroads should cancel a train be- 
cause of too few passengers, a holy howl 
would go up from the public. Some of the 
trains between Washington and New York 
should run only in bad weather, when the 
airlines can’t run. 

The management of the roads, the labor 
unions of the roads, and the public should 
take a good look at the transportation report. 

Congress would do well to adjust the laws, 
major or minor, so that the railroads can 
compete in justice with the other forms of 
passenger haulage and freight. It is only 
prudent and long overdue. 





Like a Breath of Fresh Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an article written by Barrett 
L. Crandall, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Washington Rowing 
Association. This article was set forth 
in the official program of the 10th annual 
Potomac Sprint Rowing Championship 
Regatta held at Hains Point, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 14, 1955, of which 
Mr. Crandall was chairman: 

LiKe A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


For the third time, something new is being 
added to the Washington scene today. It is 
a group of more than 400 young oarsmen 
who have come here to compete on our Po- 
tomac for sprint rowing honors. Both young 
and old say “Welcome’”’ to them because 
their appearance is like a breath of fresh 
air—bringing the spirit of amateurism into 
the midst of an area where so many concen- 
trate on professional activities. 

Two years ago Washington was honored 
by the Eastern Association of Rowing Col- 
leges. It was selected for the first time as 
the site for an intercollegiate rowing event. 
This regatta revealed that Washington has 
the potentialities to become the rowing 
capital of the world. 
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Right away, we can hear loud-voiced ex- 
pressions of surprise: “What’s all this talk 
about rowing grabbing the limelight? This 
is Just some new fad.” Well, brother, get 
set for a surprise. The 10 or more contests 
to be seen today are just some more of a 
string of competitions which have been go- 
ing on for over a century. 

Way back when Millard Fillmore was Pres- 
ident of the United States—yes, way back 
when folks were talking about what that 
32d Congress was doing, the predecessors of 
two of today’s competitors started intercol- 
legiate rowing. 

Just 103 years ago, back in 1852, Yale and 
Harvard crews began to compete with one 
another. Down through the years the sport 
has spread to other schools and now, each 
year there are two great regattas in which 
they compete for top honors. 

Here, in the Potomac Regatta, with more 
crews and colleges participating than in any 
other, sprint rowing honors are decided over 
an Official Olympic distance course of 2,000 
meters. At Syracuse, N. Y., the once-called 
Poughkeepsie regatta is held to determine 
who the distance rowing (3-mile) cham- 
pions are. 

Today we salute the young men participat- 
ing in the oldest form of organized sport in 
America. They occupy a unique and enviable 
place in the world of athletics. They are 
all simon-pure amateurs, competing in con- 
tests the like of which do not attract pro- 
fessionals. In an age when the tendency is 
so strong, and properly so, for young men to 
capitalize on their athletic skills, it is in- 
deed different to find one sport untouched by 
the dollar sign. A breath of fresh air. 

But there is more about these young men 
that is important. There are some who have 
been known to remark: ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with their heads? Why do they pull and 
tug on those heavy oars with no chance to 
shine as individuals—with no prospect of 
seeing their names in headlines as winners 
of this or that event?” 

Well—there’s nothing wrong with the 
heads of these lads. Just ask the deans of 
their respective universities. As a group of 
students, these sweepswingers usually rank 
among the highest scholastically to be found 
at any school. More than that, they are 
precision artisans, working with split-second 
teamwork in a sport which quickly reveals 
and develops real men. 

All Washington hopes that the events to- 
day will prove the forerunner for a long 
series of similar regattas. The example they 
provide of clean amateurism and sportsman- 
ship is good for this city. Those responsible 
for bringing it to the Nation’s Capital are to 
be congratulated for having done so. 

But this sport of rowing has deeper, more 
far-reaching significance to Washington, to 
this Nation—yes, to the entire world. As 
today’s contests are being presented, we have 
in our midst those who are looking beyond. 
In the examples of teamwork being seen on 
the Potomac today, they see prospects of 
greater teamwork within our own country 
and between nations—something that could 
mean a breath of really fresh air, air un- 
tainted by the trials and strifes that are too 
prevalent. 

Those looking ahead, have their eyes on 
the trials at which oarsmen will be selected 
to represent the United States in the Olym- 
pic Games in Melbourne, Australia. They 
feel that the logical place for holding such 
trials is our own Nation’s Capital. 

The young men who will represent our Na- 
tion will be ambassadors of good will. They 
will be a living demonstration of how young 
men of varying circumstances from all parts 
of a free country, can and do work together 
successfully. 

Out on the river there are undoubtedly 
several young men who will win places in the 
rowing squad which will go to Australia and 
seek to maintain American supremacy. The 
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teamwork they demonstrate Down Under 
can be an impressive lesson to the entire 
world. In their strong hands may lie impor- 
tant answers to our destiny. 





High Dam Bill Odd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted me by unani- 
mous consent of the House, I include the 
following article entitled ‘““High Dam Bill 
Odd,” published in the Post-Register 
newspaper at Idaho Falls. The article 
refers to testimony given by W. S. Hol- 
den, an attorney for a number of canal 
companies and irrigation companies in 
Idaho. 

HicH Dam Bri. Opp 

“The bill pending in the Senate to author- 
ize a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon in- 
vokes the constitutional authority in Con- 
gress to control the Snake River, a departure 
from the established practice by the Federal 
Government to construct Federal projects on 
the upper Snake River under the national 
Reclamation Act.” ; 

W. S. Holden, Idaho Falls attorney, made 
this statement Monday after returning Sun- 
day from testifying in hearings of the Hells 
Canyon bill in Washington, D. C. 

“All of the Federal projects in Idaho above 
Milner Dam, the last point of major diver- 
sion for irrigation in Idaho, were authorized 
under the national Reclamation Act. Any 
projects authorized under this act are oper- 
ated in conformity with State water law. 
Our basic objection to the Hells Canyon bill 
is that the Federal Government is attempting 
to authorize this legislation by invoking its 
constitutional authority under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, not under the 
Reclamation Act,” Holden told the Post- 
Register Monday after filing a written objec- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and after testi- 
fying orally for 2 hours and 25 minutes. 


PRODUCED BILL 


After Senators ANDERSON, JACKSON, and 
NEUBERGER originally challenged such a legal 
departure, Holden said he produced the bill 
authorizing the Palisades Dam. 

“Conceding the marked difference in lan- 
guage in the two bills, the Senators then 
answered that the Hells Canyon bill sought 
to vest the operation of the Federal high 
dam at Hells Canyon under the Bureau of 
Reclamation in compliance with the Federal 
Reclamation Act. I seriously question 
whether this can be done because the author- 
ization clause of high-dam bill is in no 
way based on the National Reclamation Act 
and water users of Idaho do not want to be 
put to the expense of testing this matter in 
courts,” Holden, counsel for the Upper Snake 
River Water Users Protective Union, reported. 

Holden said he also questions the constitu- 
tionality of that section of the act wherein 
it attempts to preserve existing and future 
rights to the water users of Idaho. A Su- 
preme Court decision might be necessary to 
test the constitutionality of this provision 
of the bill. 

LICENSE POWER 


He also emphasized that a Federal license 
for a non-Federal power project is not “an 
original grant of authority but merely per- 
mission to use a State’s grant of authority.” 
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“After a Federal license is issued, then 
the non-Federal operator, such as the Idaho 
Power Co., must comply and conform to State 
water law. The Federal dam does not. 

“If Congress insists on the exercise of this 
power—the constitutional power invested 
under the commerce Clause rather than the 
Reclamation Act—then I earnestly urge that 
Congress commences with development of 
the Snake River in the upper watershed re- 
gion in Idaho and Wyoming where multiple- 
purpose projects can be developed which 
would result in effective benefits upstream 
before going down the Snake River to Hells 
Canyon. 

“The irrigation, flood contrei, and power 
benefits at the upper reaches of the river 
certainly would have unusual benefits where 
they can be effectively applied, 


URGES NEW DAM 


“T urge the authorization of the reregulat- 
ing dam below Palisades Dam under the Rec- 
lamation Act. I also urge the construction of 
a reservoir above Palisades at the Alpine site. 
This reservoir would impound in excess of 
1 million acre-feet of water for multiple- 
purpose use. 

“The regulating dam itself, which would 
cost from ten to twelve million dollars, could 
have a power head of 100 feet and according 
to engineers’ report would develop 45,000 
kilowatts of power.” 

Holden stated that Senator WaTKINs, of 
Utah, joined him in urging that the Colum- 
bia interstate compact be approved before 
enactment of the pending Hells Canyon Act. 





Pride of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Lakewood, Ohio, has just ob- 
served one of the most unique celebra- 
tions in modern American history—the 
observance of a “pride of progress.” 

These peerless American citizens of 
Lakewood are justifiably elated over their 
accomplishments during this past decade, 
for without State or Federal assistance 
this city, with a population of approxi- 
mately 70,000, has spent $50 million in 
civic improvements. 

This decade of advancement has 
marked the construction of a new mu- 
nicipal swimming pool, the expenditures 
of millions for the development of Lake- 
wood Hospital, thousands for the devel- 
opment of off-street parking, $5,215,000 
in new apartment construction, and more 
millions for parochial schools and new 
churches. Millions have been spent in 
the last 10 years improving and adding 
to Lakewood’s public schools, and thou- 
sands more have been spent in general 
revitalization of a community which 
many people said reached its peak 25 or 
30 years ago. 

Uppermost in this sense of pride is 
the completion of the $1,200,000 Lake- 
wood Civic Auditorium, the last word in 
modern amphitheaters with accoustical 
design employing the best features 
known to audio-engineering. Its one 
floor design with seating for 2,000 peo- 
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ple provides an atmosphere of informa]. 
ity and a feeling of belonging. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Lakewood 
are rightly proud of their accomplish. 
ments. It is indeed unique for a com- 
munity of this size without both hands 
in Uncle Sam’s pockets to embark upon 
such a tremendous building program, | 
am proud to represent these true Ameri- 
cans in the Congress. Their spirit ang 
energy could well serve as an example 
for all America. “Pride of progress” 
would be a fitting motto and guide for 
us all. Wein Washington point with the 
utmost pride to Lakewood, Ohio. 





The Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said on the so-called Reserve bill 
during the last 2 days. 

Much more could have been said. 
Much less probably should have been 
said, because the subject matter is one 
which is certainly not new to the great 
majority of the Members of this Con- 
gress. Especially those of us who serve 
on the Committee on Armed Services 
have wrestled with the problem for years. 


There is one specific phase of the 
problem, however, which cannot be ex- 
plored too much and which should be 
the subject of exploration and study 
until properly resolved. 

An old newspaper contemporary friend 
of mine, who has seen service with the 
Marine Corps and is now one of the 
fine editorial writers of the New Orleans 
States, has said in an editorial what so 
many of us would like to say on this 
floor. 

Through me, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity of this Marine Reserve giving 
expression on this floor today by re- 
peating the words of a most thought- 
provoking editorial which he has writ- 
ten: 

RESERVE PROBLEM 

The Defense Department's policy on the 
Armed Forces Reserves is becoming as In- 
comprehensible as the State Department's 
policy on Formosa. Publicly it plugs for 4 
strong Organized Reserve, while privately 
is erasing from its Organized Reserve rolls 
its most valuable asset—the battle-tested, 
field grade officers. 

What members of Reserve forces of sev- 
eral branches have been mumbling about 
for some months finally was brought ‘ 
public attention by an Associated Press 
newsfeature of a typical Reserve officer 10 
Maryland who is about to be “promoted” out 
of the Reserves. Of this officer the AP said: 

“(He) has a feeling that the Government 
thinks it was nice to have him when he 
was needed, but since he isn’t needed now 
the Government would like to save money 
by encouraging him to quit.” 

The encouragement consists of promoting 
@ man to a rank above that allowed for bil- 
lets in his Reserve unit. He is replaced 
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eventually by someone less experienced. 
And eventually he resigns his commission for 
while he is encouraged to continue par- 
ticipating in drills without pay he finally 
decides it is unfair to himself and to his 
family to remain in the Reserves without 
compensation while sacrificing civilian op- 
portunities. 

Some employers don't want to train him 
for a better Job because he might leave again 
to defend his country. Also he begins to 
think that this time he gives to an ungrate- 
ful Government might be spent better doing 
chores about the house or giving his family 
some recreation, 

The problem is one of financing, appar- 
ently with the Defense Department anxious 
to show Congress that it is getting the 
greatest number of men for the dollars al- 
lotted to Reserves. The sacrifice of quality 
for quantity is senseless, however, for the 
raw enlisted men could be trained to the 
same skills they now possess in a matter of 
weeks if a war occurred. 

To train replacements for these still com- 
paratively young Officers would take years. 
These are men whose military knowledge is 
not confined to knowing which end of the 
rifle is the business end. These are men 
who could command battalions, air squad- 
rons, and technical units. 

The Defense Department apparently is 
timid about explaining such matters to 
Congress which has been critical of Defense 
Department shenanigans. But this is false 
economy and Congress ought to ask the 
Departmeut to explain it. 





Strength and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
OrD, I include the following statement: 

Addressing the members of the Parent- 
Teachers Association at St. Joseph’s Hall, 
Fitchburg, Sunday night, Congressman 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN of Clinton stated that, “de- 
Spite present gigantic world problems, there 
has been a distinct improvement recently in 
the entire international situation and that 
the prospects for something more than a 
hervous peace could be regarded as brighter 
oo any time since te end of the Korean 
onflict.” 

_ Pointing to the admission of Germany into 
NATO, the Austrian peace treaty and the 
happenings of the recent Bandung confer- 
ence 4s most en. ouraging - igns of the vitality 
of the free world, the Clinton Congressman 
declared that “while it is too early to pre- 
dict complete success with current negotia- 
lions, that all these developments indicate 
that we can take a more optimistic view 
ol international problems pending the out- 
come of the Big Four conference. 

s would not venture to predict at this 
“ume,” said the Congressman, “that we can 
a snes we will be able to forge in the near 
uture the just peace which all the peoples 
: the wo Tid so ardently yearn for. But it is 
eau increasingly clear that the attitude 
elle let toward peace proposals is more 
eae mnvory and more rational. If this Na- 
a” continues to make it clear to the Krem- 
in leaders that we will not compromise our 


— Principles and ideals and that we will 
ot tolerate international banditry designed 


oe communism to destroy free in- 
SuluTloy 


1s, I sincerely believe that great prog- 
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ress can be made, by proposals for disarma- 
ment and control of atomic and hydrogen 
energy, toward the goals of peace and free- 
dom which we seek and which must underlie 
any lasting settlement of world problems.” 

“It is the time for us, not only to sympa- 
thize with, but stanchly to support the in- 
tensified efforts which this Government is 
making to try to avert the unspeakable cala- 
mity of a third world war, and every true 
American must be and will be prepared, I am 
sure, to cooperate toward these great ends. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “it behooves 
us to keep our own house in order—to build 
our defenses and to establish our striking 
forces on a firm and invincible basis—to 
develop our economic resources—promote 
the national prosperity—so as to insure that 
our great economic machine is kept healthy 
and dynamic and so that employment oppor- 
tunities are furnished to all our fellow 
citizens. 

“Economic strength is the basis of our 
military power as the Soviet well Knows. 
But there is another kind of strength most 
essential, and that is the kind represented 
here tonight—our spiritual strength, our 
spiritual devotion to the principles of free- 
dom and an unyielding determination to up- 
hold them. That is the real strength of 
America. If properly preserved and 
nourished that strength will enable us, not 
only to build a greater America, but in time 
to secure a peaceful world.” 

The Congressman declared that organiza- 
tions like PTA were making invaluable con- 
tributions to the solution of our educational 
problems and the well-being of our youth 
who will be the future leaders of our national 
life. 





Override the Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Boston 
Post, in its issue of May 13, 1955, edi- 
torially asked the Congress to override a 
veto of the postal pay bill if the Presi- 
dent does veto the important measure. 
The newspaper, a strong supporter of 
President Eisenhower during his 1952 
campaign for election, presents the fol- 
lowing logical arguments on the ques- 
tion: 

OVERRIDE THE VETO 

It is the duty of the Congress, if the postal 
pay increase of 8.8 percent is vetoed by the 
President, to override the veto and grant the 
500,000 underpaid postal workers an adjust- 
ment long needed in their living standards. 

Congress is conscious. of course, that the 
50-percent pay increase that the Members 
voted for themselves imposes upon them a 
duty to adjust the pay of the postal workers, 
who have been neglected in the inflationary 
rise of living costs, and who never were paid 
what they deserve. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has de- 
clared he will recommend a veto of the $178- 
million-postal-pay bill. For a professional 
politician he is peculiarly blind to the needs 
of these important public servants. 

The Senate vote appears to defy the wishes 
of the President, but there is some question 
whether the threat of a veto is being used 
by some Senators to get themselves off the 
hook with the intention of supporting Sena- 
tor CaRLSON’s move to introduce a postal- 
pay-raise bill which meets the President’s 
approval. 
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Veterans’ Administration Hospital, East 
Orange, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to spend Hospital Day, May 
15, at the splendid Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at East Orange, N. J., and 
I was deeply impressed with the fine care 
that is being provided for our hospital- 
ized veterans by the able manager, Dr. A. 
P. Upshur and his fine staff. They are 
aided by faithful regular volunteers who 
were honored at the ceremonies on Sun- 
day. Awards were presented to 200 vol- 
unteers, 6 of whom have served well over 
1,000 hours; 1, Mrs. Helen Seidenberg, 
has served 2,902 hours. She travels al- 
most 2 hours each way to perform her 
duties at the hospital. This spirit of de- 
votion and sacrifice animates these good 
citizens who give so generously of their 
time. 

The following organizations compose 
the Veterans’ Administration voluntary 
services hospital advisory committee: 
American Gold Star Mothers; American 
Legion; American Legion Auxiliary; 
American National Red Cross; American 
Veterans Committee; American Veterans 
of World War II; American Veterans of 
World War II Auxiliary; American War 
Dads; American War Mothers; Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc.; 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
of the United States; B’nai B’rith; B’nai 
B’rith Women’s Supreme Council; Cath- 
olic War Veterans; Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Ladies Auxiliary, Daughters of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War; Dis- 
abled American Veterans; Disabled 
American Veterans Auxiliary; Eastern 
Paralyzed Veterans Association; 52 Asso- 
ciation; Garden Club of New Jersey; 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States; Jewish War Veterans, Ladies 
Auxiliary; Marine Corps League; Marine 
Corps League Auxiliary; Masonic Serv- 
ice Association of the United States; Mil- 
itary Order of the Cootie, Military Order 
of the Purple Heart; Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, Ladies Auxiliary; Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service; Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board: National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Women’s Organi- 
zation Division; National Woman's Re- 
lief Corps; Navy Mothers Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League, Inc.; Order of the Eastern Star 
of New Jersey; Supreme Cootiette Club 
of the United States; United Spanish 
War Veterans; United Spanish War Vet- 
erans Auxiliary; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Veterans of Foreign Wars, Auxil- 
jiary; Women’s Overseas Service League; 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

They render splendid cooperation to 
the competent chief of social services, 
Mr. Joseph V. McLoone. 

My remarks at the ceremonies follow: 

It is a privilege to celebrate National Hos- 
pital Day in this great veterans’ facility and 
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your kindness in inviting me to participate 
is deeply appreciated. It is fitting that we 
proclaim the importance of hospitals in the 
American community and their tradition of 
devoted service to the American people. It 
is especially fitting that we observe the mag- 
nificent work being carried on in our veterans 
hospitals to provide the highest quality care 
to the valiant defenders of our beloved 
Nation. 

On this peaceful May day in 1955, even in 
this spot where the ravages of war are close 
by, V-J Day of September 2, 1945, seems a 
long way off. That memorable day signaled 
the end of the most terrible war in all his- 
tory, which had involved almost every nation 
in the world. 

No prepared summary of statistics can 
properly tell the story of our loss. Of no 
moment is the financial cost when compared 
to the cost in suffering and sorrow, in dis- 
abled men and heartbroken women, orphaned 
children and broken homes. 

Many of you here remember very well the 
tremendous tide of emotional jubilation that 
ran throughout our country on V-J Day. 
Think how the relatives of our prisoners of 
war felt, for now their men would be released 
from prison camps; inhabitants of the hor- 
rible concentration camps holding the civil- 
ian survivors of these years of hatred would 
be able to walk again with the God-given 
dignity of free men; the medical profession 
relieved of the tremendous demands of mili- 
tary medicine could now devote their time 
to repairing the physical and mental ravages 
of war; soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast 
guardsmen would recuperate from the rigors 
of combat and attempt to pick up the 
threads of a disturbed life. I recall the great 
surge of relief and joy which V-—J Day brought 
to me and my comrades serving in the Eu- 
ropean theater. Like so many others, prob- 
ably some of whom are here today, I had 
gone through the war from the landings in 
North Africa to the surrender in Germany 
and was preparing to go to the Far East when 
the thrilling news of the final surrender of 
the Japanese came. 

At that time the American people were 
deeply aware of the debt of honor to their 
countrymen who had endured so much and 
of their duty to the disabled, to those who 
had given their health and strength in bat- 
tle. Congress acted with great wisdom in 
carrying out the will of the American people. 
It was recognized that, no matter how beau- 
tiful or elaborate, a monument fashioned out 
of masonry would still be a lifeless, useless 
momento to the men and women in World 
War II. In its place was erected something 
much better, much more fitting—the GI bill. 
Congress also passed legislation which pro- 
vided for the construction of these beauti- 
ful modern Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. These indeed are living memorials, ded- 
icated in great part to the dead but of service 
to the living. The American people were 
fortunate that men of the caliber of Dr. 
Upshur were available to assume the exact- 
ing, veering, and demanding job of manag- 
ing these great hospitals and that highly 
trained personnel were eager to devote their 
talents and skills to this public service. 

In 1945 and 1946 there was started another 
memorial founded not on legislation but on 
the great love of the veteran that exists in 
the hearts of so many wonderful Americans. 
While volunteers had been serving in service 
and veterans hospitals for many years prior 
to World War II, it was after this war that 
they were organized into one group under 
the Special Services of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Forty national organizations have 
joined together to coordinate their services, 
eliminate duplication, and deliver to the 
hospitalized veteran the full support of the 
people in the community. 

While maintaining their own organiza- 
tional individuality they work in close coop- 
eration with each other and the result is of 
tremendous service to the Administrator for 
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Veterans’ Affairs and the Chief Medical Di- 
rector on the national level and the hospital 
manager in the local community. These or- 
ganizations may be veteran, service, religious, 
or fraternal but they all have one common 
goal—service to the veteran. 

The proof that they are doing their job 
well sits right here before us today. You 
200 volunteers are to receive certificates hon- 
oring you for the faithful performance of 
your duties. Your service has been so out- 
standing that in some cases there is no cer- 
tificate yet authorized to equal the number 
of hours that you have served. 

I understand that you serve in virtually 
every service of the hospital bringing with 
you the true spirit of service. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that we should honor you 
on the same day in which we honor the 
nursing profession for your service so closely 
resembles and, in many cases, becomes a part 
of theirs. You are here to give comfort and 
solace to people who are sick and disabled. 
You do it willingly, unselfishly, and, for the 
most part, anonymously. It is on rare occa- 
sions such as this one that the other people 
in your community are afforded the privilege 
of viewing you in public and receiving from 
you the same inspiration which comes to me 
now. 

You may ask how I know so much about 
the volunteers. I hear about you in letters 
from my constituents. In their praise of 
the care which they receive in this fine insti- 
tution they invariably make mention of the 
smiling face, cheerful hello, or helping hand 
of the volunteers. 

Be proud of your certificates. They are 
your remembrance of the part you play in 
building and maintaining this living monu- 
ment to the men and women who served 
their country in time of war. This is an 
example of America at its greatest for it 
shows that we can mix the power and 
strength required to win a war with the sin- 
cerity and gratitude required to maintain a 
just peace. 

Like the professional staff, yours is a serv- 
ice to America that cannot be measured. It 
is my privilege to salute you and it gives me 
great comfort to know that you serve the 
men and women hospitalized in this institu- 
tion. Between your efforts and those of the 
professional staff I know they are in good 
hands. I shall go back to Washington heart- 
ened by that knowledge and I pledge you my 
best efforts to insure that the Congress, just 
as it did in 1945, will stand by our Nation’s 
obligations to the VA hospital program. 


Markers for Graves of Deceased Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 


Recorp the following resolution, as 
passed by the Carson-Wilson Post, No. 1, 
the American Legion, Tulsa, Okla., on 
April 26, 1955, with which I concur: 


Whereas grave markers are now furnished 
by the Government for graves of deceased 
veterans and former members of the Armed 
Forces; and . 

Whereas certain cemeteries do not approve 
the markers furnished by the Government; 
and 

Whereas H. R. 4695 has been introduced 
to the United States Congress and S. 1121 
has been introduced in the United States 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the American Legion 
Carson-Wilson Post, No. 1, Tulsa, Okla. is 
regular meeting convened this 26th day of 
April 1955, go on record favoring the passa e 
of House bill 4695 and Senate bill 1121, which 
will give the next of kin of a deceased yet. 
eran or former member of the Armed Forces 
who becomes deceased the right to chooge 
between the acceptance of a Government 
veterans’ grave marker or a cash allowance 
as provided in the bills, to be applied toward 
the purchase and erection of a memoria] 
chosen by the next of kin; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the first district convention 
for favorable action and from there to the 
department convention in September 1955, 
at Tulsa, Okla., and further that a copy of 
this resolution be submitted to each mem. 
ber of the Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tion and each member of the senatorial dele. 
gation. 

This resolution passed favorably in regu- 
lar meeting of Carson-Wilson Post, No, 1, 
Tulsa, Okla., April 26, 1955. 

GEORGE L. Hunt, 
Commander, 
A. E. WIson, 
Adjutant, 


Colorado River Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
upper Colorado River projects present a 
challenge to the imagination as well asa 
serious threat. to the water supply to 
more than 7 million people in southern 
California as shown in the following edi- 
torials, one from the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express, and one from the Los Angeles 
Times. 

All Members of Congress should give 
long and careful thought before even giv- 
ing any consideration to these projects 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
May 5, 1955] 
COLORADO RIVER Frasco 


The more one probes into the fantastic 
upper Colorado River Basin reclamation 
project, the more the impression grows that 
this may turn out to be one of the worst 
hunks of boondoggling this Nation ever has 
been forced to shoulder. 

In the first place, it will be robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. 

Taking water out of the Colorado River 
in its upper reaches will mean that southern 
California will have to be shorted on Its 
supply in the not-too-distant future and 
our domestic and agricultural water supplies 
will be threatened. ; 

Official estimates place the cost of the 
projected upper Colorado Basin project and 
reclamation projects at more than $1) 
billion. 

The result is going to be power at fan- 
tastically high rates, irrigation at 4 C0s' 
many times the conceivable value of the 
land, and the scarring of one of our most 
beautiful national-park-system areas. 

Even Senator NEUBERGER, stanch advoc 
of public power, has admitted that upper 
Colorado power will be produced at so high 
a rate that it “precludes extensive use for 
competitive manufacturing.” 

It is rather amazing that the Ei 
administration, which prides itself on soU 
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usiness policies, should have fallen into 
ch an economic trap. 

It may be gaining votes in the Colorado 
River Basin States, but it is a cinch it will 
be losing votes in California. 

And what does it all mean as far as agri- 
culture is concerned nationally? That we 
will thereby raise more corn and wheat to 
rot in storage bins? 

Shouldn't we try to conserve some of this 
virgin soil for the future when we may 
need it, instead of ravishing it for crops 
that might as well Fe burned on the spot? 
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|From the Los Angeles Times of May 10, 
1955] 


PowER FROM HOOVER DAM To BE REDUCED BY 
30 PERCENT 


Pov.per City, NEv., May 9—A 30-percent 
reduction in power commitments trom gen- 
erating facilities at Lake Mead is expected 
to be announced here tomorrow by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation because of the falling 
jevel of the lake. 

Wade Taylor, acting regional director, said 
the Bureau’s action would be based on a 
semiofficial survey of water storage behind 
Hoover Dam. Letters will be sent to power- 
company customers in Nevada, Arizona, and 
California notifying them that only 70 per- 
cent of the normal power load will be avail- 
able after June 1, Taylor said. 

Power contracts for the new fiscal year will 
be signed June 1. Last year contracts called 
for a 15-percent cutback in power commit- 
ments. 

Southern California Edison Co. and the 
Los Angeles Water & Power Department buy 
power from Federal generating facilities, but 
both have other generating facilities. 

The Jake level has reached its lowest point 
rince the dam was built more than 20 years 


ago. 





Putting the Blame Where It Belongs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the many requests I have had for 
wanscripts of what I said before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on May 13, 1955, on the subject 
0! who has bungled the Salk vaccine 
aistribution problem, I am inserting that 
Statement in the Recorp. It is as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Mutter. Dr. Scheele, there isn’t any 


contusion in my mind as Mr. Widnall in- 
a “ated there may be in his mind. I can 
‘ee a clear division here of the overall prob- 


‘*m into two different problems. One prob- 
‘em is to make sure that we have a safe 
‘eecine that can be used for the purpose 
intended. The other problem is one of dis- 
‘dution of the vaccine. I wish you would 
ile - as I go along, if I am wrong in 
anything I say, 

were taken the trouble to send for the 
ote edd States Government Organization 
fon ttl, the current manual, which sets 
"tthe purposes and duties of the various 
; eens in the executive branch of our 
,.\frhment, including all of the Cabinet of- 
an. _*nd under Departrnent of Health, 
of lh, and Welfare, we have the Office 
ith. Ss “cretary, @ member of the Cabinet, 
ovecay Oey, @nd she is charged with the 
- “i Management of that Department, 
~ ‘e purpose of that Department is, and 
4u0te€ “to improve the administration of 


dens 
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those agencies of Government, the major 
responsibilities of which are to promote the 
general welfare in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and social security.” That Depart- 
ment breaks down into various subdivisions, 
one of which is the Office of the Surgeon 
General, which you so ably and competently 
head, as the Surgeon General. 

Your office, under your jurisdiction, is 
charged with the duty of making sure that 
whatever new is developed involving the 
health of the public can be safely used. I 
haven't any doubt that as long as you are 
the Surgeon General and you are given the 
right to perform your duties as required of 
you by law, you will make sure, within the 
réalm of possibility, and within that degree 
of certainty that a human being can have, 
that only safe vaccines wili be used, as well 
as serums and everything else that come 
within the jurisdiction of your department, 
and that the minute you discover something 
is wrong, either in a plant or a laboratory 
or with a product, you will stop its use until 
you are sure it is safe. I think you have 
been doing that. 

But there is another problem involved here, 
and that problem was pointed up by the 
introduction of bills in this Congress as 
early as April 18. That was 6 days after 
the vaccine was released for use throughout 
the country, and I think, in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, there has been 
consultation back and forth between our 
health officials, headed by yourself, and 
others, in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and the Canadian Health 
Department, because simultaneously on the 
same day, April 12, both the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and our Government released this 
vaccine for public use. 

With this difference, however—and I won't 
pull any punches—lI join with every last one 
of my colleagues in this Congress in laying 
the fault right in the lap of Mrs. Hobby. If 
she has been preoccupied with other things, 
including Cabinet meetings, I don’t think 
any of them were so important as giving her 
attention to this problem. It was certain- 
ly more important that she attended to this 
problem rather than to making so many 
speeches, whether to political organizations 
or otherwise. She is your superior, so I don’t 
ask you to comment on that, but I join my 
colleagues in saying that she is primarily re- 
sponsible for this situation. 

The Canadians love their children no more 
and no less than we Americans, and I am 
sure the Canadian Government has no more 
and no less interest in the health of their 
children and their people than our Ameri- 
can Government has. They were able, the 
day they released it as we did on April 12, 
at the same time to put into effect govern- 
mental regulations as to the distribution of 
the product. They made sure that they 
wouldn't have to wait for the head of the 
Government to say that “if and when’— 
and the statement doesn't impress me one 
bit-—“he hears that some child can’t get this 
vaccine because they haven’t the money with 
which to pay for the inocculation, he will 
make people listen.” 

The time for this Congress to make peo- 
ple listen is in advance of that. And as long 
as I am a Member of this Congress I am 
going to fight for the enactment of laws in 
advance of the happening of the contingen- 
cy, and that is what should have been done 
here. 

Mrs. Hobby, I charge, was derelict in her 
duty in 1 of 2 respects: Either she has the 
power under the law to act, in which event 
she was derelict in not acting, or she doesn’t 
have the power under the law to act, in which 
event she was derelict in her duty in not 
coming before this Congress and saying, 
“Members of the Congress, we need a law so 
that we can regulate this thing.” 

That is where all the confusion and con- 
founding of the public has come in. 
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As early as April 18 Mr. Rains, of this com- 
mittee, and other Members since, have intro- 
duced bills, not trying to tell you, Dr. Scheele, 
or your Department, how to operate to deter- 
mine whether this vaccine is safe, or who 
should make it, but to make sure that there 
be no black market at any time, to make 
sure that this went into the channels of dis- 
tribution properly, in accordance with the 
way the medical men, the scientific men, 
think it should go, and there should be no 
ifs, ands, or buts about that. 

We have been trying, our chairman has 
three times invited Mrs. Hobby to come here, 
and she has found it impossible to be here. 

Yesterday this committee adopted a reso- 
lution requesting her to come here, but the 
vote was declared out of order because it was 
taken while the House was having a quorum 
call. I am sure she knows about that. She 
still has not been able to find the time to 
come in and tell this committee whether 
she has the authority to act, and will act, or 
she needs a law under which to act. 

Now, I think you have made it very clear, 
Dr. Scheele, that within your jurisdiction you 
are doing everything you and the men under 
you can do to make sure the public will be 
protected. 

But we, as Members of the Coneress, have 
a duty to perform, too, and I say the first 
duty of this Congress is to hear the respon- 
sible official of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, the Sec- 
retary, to have her come in here and tell us 
why she wasn’t ready with some plan, on the 


_ Gay this was released, on April 12, just: as the 


Canadian authorities were, and to tell us why 
she is not ready with some plan now. 


No one can blame the National Founda- 
tion. They have done a good job, and they 
will continue to do a good job. But I think 
you indicated to us when Congressman DaAvID- 
SON last week read to you a section of the 
law which he thought gave you the authority 
to control the distribution, and you very 
properly pointed out that that law does not 
apply. Now, whether the law does or does 
not apply, somebody—and that somebody is 
Mrs. Hobby—should be in here to tell this 
Congress, in no uncertain terms—let us for- 
get about why she didn’t do it up to April 
12—she should come in here now and tell us, 
“This is the way we are going to distribute 
this and make sure there is proper and equal 
distribution throughout the country to those 
who should get the vaccine in accordance 
with the best scientific and medical thinking 
and direction.” It is time she had such a 
plan. If she doesn’t have one, then this 
Congress should work one out for her. 

With reference to that very matter—and I 
hope, Dr. Scheele, that you won't think that 
I am taking this out on you. I have the 
highest respect for you. I don’t mean any 
of this as being critical of you. I can’t say 
too frequently or in too many places how 
good a job you have done in the years that 
you have given yourself to this service. But 
this matter needs attention, and needs at- 
tention now. 

Delegating it on a voluntary basis to the 
48 States, in my opinion, cannot possibly 
solve the problem. We have already been 
told that there are State governments which 
do not have any funds. We know they can 
get the vaccine for nothing. They don’t 
have the funds with which to employ the 
technicians, the doctors, or the nurses to do 
the innocuiating. You, yourself, told us 
that your Department does not have the 
funds with which to do that kind of work. 
It is not supposed to be your job. But some- 
body has to do it. And if my State has the 
funds with which to do it Iam not going to 
be very proud, if an adjoining State, or a 
State a thousand miles away, hasn't the 
funds to doit. It is my duty as a Congress- 
man to see that the children of every State 
get these inocculations as fast as it is avail- 
able, 
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With your releasing the product in the 
manner you indicate it is going to be re- 
leased, it necessarily is going to be in short 
supply. I can see how you must decide that 
the vaccine is going to be released in small 
quantities as each batch is found safe. But 
somebody must decide who is going to get it. 
Is it going to go into New York State because 
we have the money, and another State that 
doesn’t have the funds must wait? That 
is not my idea of how to treat our children. 
I think it is Mrs. Hobb’s duty to come here 
and tell us how she is going to handle that. 
You have enough to do. You are doing a 
good job to make sure that this vaccine is 
going to be safe, and that is a full-time job 
in itself. 

As I say, I have tried to take you off the hot 
spot that you are sitting upon, Dr. Scheele. 
You can or cannot comment as you please 
on what I have said, and if you wish to cor- 
rect any statement that I have made that 
you think is wrong, I will be happy to have 
you do it. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 





Members of Congress Engage in a Forum 
Discussion With United States Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge at United 
Nations Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent congressional tour to New 
York City one of the highlights was a 
visit to the United Nations where the 
party was greeted by United States Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge and his 
staff. 

After inspecting the United Nations 
Building, Ambassador Lodge conducted a 
forum at which time he answered ques- 
tions from Members of Congress. Fol- 
lowing is a transcript of the question- 
and-answer period: 

UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNTTED Na- 

TIONS—CONGRESSIONAL VISIT TO THE UNITED 

NATIONS, May 7, 1955 


Congressman Van ZANpT. The purpose of 
this gathering is to permit Ambassador Lodge 
to make a brief opening statement and to 
answer questions. If there should be a ques- 
tion that he feels should be answered in exec- 
utive session, he reserves that right. Each 
Member of Congress, as he puts his ques- 
tion, should rise and state his name and 
State for the benefit of the record. Ambassa- 
dor Lodge will now make a brief opening 
statement. 

Ambassador Lopce. Let me first say that it 
is quite inspiring to see that the competition 
of the gift shop wasn’t very heavy. 

In response to a question that I could not 
answer upstairs, the auditorium seats a little 
more than 2,000 people. 

Now, the United Nations has not worked 
out in the way that the founders thought it 
would 10 years ago. You know this year 
the United Nations is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary with a week’s celebration in 
San Francisco. 

Here is how it has worked out: 

The Soviet Union, as I said upstairs, has 
paralyzed the Security Council by its abuse 
of the veto. But, it has not destroyed the 
power of collective international action. We 
now have a system whereby we can go to the 
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General —_ cases of aggression and 
thereby bypass the veto. Also, under the 
United Nations Charter we can set up re- 
gional organizations. We have done this in 
the case of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which has a good deal of force 
back of it. The Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization is Just beginning. We also have 
the Organization of American States which 
goes back to the Monroe Doctrine and, of 
course, is much older than the United Na- 
tions. And the Organization of American 
States I think is a model of what an inter- 
national organization can be. We follow the 
policy here of not having disputes come to 
the United Nations unless the Organization 
of American States has proved that it can- 
not deal with them; and since I have been 
here that has never happened. 

So there is some power of collective secur- 
ity in the United Nations although not 
through the Security Council. 

Secondly, the United Nations has devel- 
oped into a remarkable center of informa- 
tion. When a very difficult question is about 
to come up for a vote, a day or two before 
that, it is just surprising how much you 
can find out about what the real attitudes 
of these governments are. There is nothing 
like having to vote on a thing, as you gen- 
tlemen well know, to make you come to grips 
with the realities of the subject. 

We learn a great deal here about the 
thinking of other nations. And the file that 
I send every night to Washington on that, 
I am told, is of great interest in Washington. 

The United Nations is a center for har- 
monizing disputes. That, of course, is one 
of its original purposes and it has lived up 
to it. That often is not very spectacular. 
If you harmonize disputes you do not attract 
as much attention as when you have a dis- 
pute. For example, the Berlin blockade was 
brought to an end as a result of a meeting 
in the delegates’ lounge between a United 
States representative and a Soviet repre- 
sentative. 

These contacts can be made without loss 
of prestige, loss of face, or anything like 
that. 

Then the United Nations has developed 
into the only truly world forum. It is the 
most powerful single engine that there is 
for influencing world opinion. And I believe 
that only by influencing world opinion will 
you develop a world sense of justice, and 
only on the basis of justice can you have 
dependable peace. You can have periods of 
peace such as we are having now. But if 
you are going to organize peace dependably, 
there has got to be a world sense of justice. 
And, of course, there isn’t any such world 
sense of justice today with communism 
thinking the way it does. Communism is a 
disease which is afflicting the world, and this 
is one place where we are trying to cure the 
world of the propensity to go to war. 

When you have a forum you have to use 
it. It is like a man in a boat on a river in 
front of a boathouse. He doesn’t stay still. 
He goes either forward or backward. When 
you have a forum you have to have the 
material, the aggressiveness and skill to use 
it in debate, and you have to be prepared to 
use it. 

We use it all the time and I think we 
have gotten a great deal of advantage out of 
it. I have a rule here, which I never deviate 
from, always to speak on the day that the 
Communists speak, so that something about 
the viewpoint of the United States of Amer- 
ica goes out to the world in the news dis- 
patches. 

Finally, the United Nations is a place 
where countries can learn about each other. 
At the recent Bandung Conference, which I 
know you have all followed with interest, it 
was interesting that many of the most prom- 
inent figures there were men who had served 
here at the United Nations for many years. 
They had come here to New York to live. 
They brought their wives and children. 
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They put their children into schools and 
colleges here. They had traveled around 
the country and gone to our colleges and 
service clubs. They know this country, gp 
when somebody gets up and says that we 
are nothing but a bunch of Wall Street plot. 
ters with icewater in our veins, these fe). 
lows just know it isn’t true. That came out 
I think, very markedly at the Bandung Con. 
ference. 

When you think that that conference 
adopted a resolution which condemned Com. 
munist colonialism in the very same breath 
with the old-fashioned colonialism, which js 
what most of these countries had actually 
known, you realize what a great center of 
learning the United Nations is—and what 
intelligent and fair-minded men many of 
these leaders are. I think this is a recent 
interesting example of what that Uniteg 
Nations can accomplish. 

Now, since it has been founded, the United 
Nations has played a decisive part in the 
following situations any one of which could 
have led to war: 

The removal of Soviet troops from Iran in 
1946. 

Ending the Communist encroachment of 
Greece in 1947. 

Bringing about the independence of Israe] 
and ending a bloody war in Palestine, al- 
though the situation, of course, is still del- 
icate. 

Bringing about the independence of Indo- 
nesia, a country of more than 70 million peo- 
ple in which there was a great deal of un- 
rest at that time. 

Ending the fighting between Pakistan and 
India over the Valley of Kashmir. 

And, of course, finally in repelling the ag- 
gression in Korea. 

Now, of course, the United States played 
the overwhelming part in Korea. I think 
on a typical day at the front, out of every 
100 troops, 38 were United States, 52 were 
Republic of Korea, and 10 were of other Unit- 
ed Nations members. In other words, the 
United Nations members other than the 
United States put up the equivalent of two 
divisions. It would have been obviously bet- 
ter if they had put up 4 or 6 divisions, but 
2 divisions at World War II costs is $600 
million, which does not compare so badly 
with the $13 million which we pay here to 
the U. N. And, of course, measured by the 
graver arithmetic of human life, there were 
many less casualties—3,000 deaths, I be- 
lieve—which otherwise might have been 
borne by the United States. 

Let me also say that if we ever have an- 
other Korea, which God forbid, we would 
get a still better performance because I do 
not think the United States would adhere 
to the policy which we had at that time of 
requiring countries to put up their own 
logistic support, their own shipping, their 
own dollars and their own supplies. We 
would take troops that were militarily ef- 
fective even if they could not supply that 
logistic support. 

So in Korea we had for the first time in 
history an aggression repelled by collective 
security under the auspices of an interna- 
tional organization. It is like the first time 
that the Wright brothers were able to make 
an airplane fly 31 miles an hour for 17 se 
onds—but it flew—and they did not go out 
and destroy it, but they proceeded to Wy 
to make it better. That, I think, is what we 
should try to do with the United Nations. 

That is a brief summary of what the 
United Nations has done and what it has 
evolved into in the last 10 years. ; 

Let me say, as I conclude, that I think it 
is a wonderful thing for you Members of 
Congress who are the elected lawmakers and 
policymakers of the United States Govern: 
ment to come here and see the United Na 
tions with your own eyes, to take time out 
from what after all is a personal vacation 
for all of you, and to do this rather serious 
errand, The United States belongs to many 
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ional organizations but this is the 
has the most comprehensive char- 
acter; and I think it is a fine public serv- 
ice for you to come here and give it your 
recious time and get @ firsthand picture of 
the United Nations. 

Thank you. 

Congressman JAMES I. DoLLIver (Iowa). 
past fall, a committee, of which I am a mem- 
per on interstate and foreign commerce, made 
a trip to Africa, and we did not quite get into 
the Gold Coast but we heard a good deal 
apout it. I would like to hear any elabora~- 
tion of what you said upstairs about inde- 
endence for the Gold Coast and any racial 


internat 
one that 


tensions that may or may not exist there. 
Ambassador Lopce. Well, that is a matter 
that is in the Trusteeship Council, where 


our representative tis Mr. Sears, and I could 
only answer it in a general way. As I under- 
stand it, they are moving toward self-gov- 
ernment and making real progress. But just 
when they expect to achieve it, I can’t say. 


The actual date of independence has not been 
established. I know that our United States 
representative has been there and I only wish 


he was here today. That is all I can give 
you of a general nature. However, I will get 
Mason Sears to write you a letter about it. 

Congressman Ctyp& Dorie (California). 
The form of my question does not neces- 
sarily reveal my thinking. I have heard on 
the floor of the House, within the last 3 
months, at least 1 or 2 or 3 Members of the 
House say it is time for the United States to 
withdraw from the United Nations. 
Shouldn't we do that, Mr. Ambassador? If 
not, why not? 

Ambassador Lopcr. No. I don’t think we 
should. In fact, I think it would be about 
the most imprudent thing we could do. If we 
withdrew, of course, the Soviet Union would 
not, and then the Soviet Union would do 
everything in its power to turn this organ- 
ization into something directed at us. I 
think that even if the United Nations were 
not doing a good job, we could not afford to 
withdraw and leave the Soviet Union in. I 
do not think we can afford to withdraw from 
any of the international organizations that 
we belong to and leave the Soviet Union in. 
The United Nations is doing a good job; it 
has accomplished something on the plus side 
all the time in the quest for peace. So there 
are two reasons why we should not get out: 
First, it would end the constructive work the 
United Nations is doing, and second, it would 
leave the Soviet Union in control and turn 
this against us. Of course, thirdly, I think 
it would probably mean world war III. 

Congressman RUSSELL V. Mack (Washing- 
ton). Is there any feasible way in which the 
veto could be abolished and, in your opin- 
ion, should it be abolished? 

Ambassador Longe. I think the veto should 
be abolished on the admission of new mem- 
bers. I do not think the veto should be 
abolished on questions which might involve 
the use of American troops. I think that all 
questions of that kind I should always refer 
back to Washington. I do not think we can 
ever give up that right. But I do favor 
abolishing the veto on the admission of new 
Members. At the present time there are 14 
countries, including such large countries as 
Japan and Italy, and, of course, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which joined NATO 
yesterday, and Spain when and if they ap- 
Ply. Then a host of small countries, demo- 
fratic, peace-loving countries among whom 
are Finland, Ireland, Portugal, and Austria 
In the Western World. Then you have 
Ceylon, Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Libya, Jordan, and Japan. Those are 
the countries that ought to be in that are 
reing kept out by the Soviet veto. I be- 
— that we ought to eliminate the veto on 

1¢ admission of new members, but we should 


“a ne the veto on matters that might 
Moly 


€ the use of American troops. 
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Congressman Ep EpMONDsON (Oklahoma). 
Mr. Ambassador, can you tell us anything 
new about the prospects for release of our 
imprisoned airman in China? 

Ambassador LopGE. Well, I can just say 
that I am optimistic, that I have faith that 
it is going to come about. The reaction 
here, I think, has been about as good as you 
can want. As soon as this became known 
last November and December, I introduced a 
resolution condemning their imprisonment 
and instructing the Secretary General to use 
every means within his power to seek their 
release. That resolution passed by a vote 
of 47 to 5. The only people against it were 
the Communist bloc. The Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mr. Hammarskjold, went to Peking. 
He has just been to Stockholm recently where 
he conferred with the Chinese Communist 
ambassador. I have had frequent talks with 
him. He is leaving no stone unturned. I 
just have faith that it is going to happen. 
I can’t say much more than that. It is not 
the kind of thing you can spell out all the 
details in public, but I have faith it is going 
to happen. 

Congressman Porter Harpy, JR. (Virginia). 
Mr. Ambassador, I understood a while ago 
that you felt that if we had another situa- 
tion like Korea we would have more help 
from the United Nations than we did in 
Korea. 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes. 

Congressman Harpy. Would you apply that 
or would you expect we would have more 
help from the United Nations if we become 
involved in trouble in the Formosa Straits, 
including Matsu and Quemoy? 

Ambassador Lopce. I will take that ques- 
tion off the record later on. 

Congressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL (Mary- 
land). Mr. Ambassador, I heard on the news 
report that Red China is manufacturing a 
lot of narcotics and shipping great quanti- 
ties to the United States. What are we doing 
about it? 

Ambassador Lopcr. Well, that is a matter 
that comes up quite often. Mr. Anslinger, 
the United States Commissioner of Narcotics, 
has had a good deal to say about that here 
before the International Narcotics Commis- 
sion, and I know they have it under advise- 
ment. But I am not aware that they have 
come out with any specific recommendation. 
However, I will have that looked into and 
write you about it. I will give you a detailed 
answer in writing. 

Congressman EpITH GREEN (Oregon). Am- 
bassador Lodge, do you think it would be 
advisable to put Formosa under United Na- 
tions trusteeship, and what would be the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? 


Ambassador LopGz. That question also I 
will take off the record. 

Congressman W. Pat JENNINGS (Virginia). 
I believe the original United Nations Charter 
provided for the revision of the charter at 
the end of a 10-year period. What is being 
done at present toward that end? 

Ambassador LopcE. There will be a resolu- 
tion on the agenda this fall of the General 
Assembly for the calling of a charter review 
conference. The United States has not yet 
developed an Official position. As a matter 
of fact, the executive branch is waiting for 
the advice of the Senate. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee has been tak- 
ing testimony all over the country on the 
subject. My own view as an individual offi- 
cial is that there should be a charter review 
conference but not before we have developed 
an American position and had time to de- 
velop an interallied position. 

My view is, as I told this gentleman, that 
one thing we ought to be for is the elimina- 
tion of the veto on the admission of new 
members. 

That is where we stand now. It will be 
on the agenda again this autumn and it is 
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a@ question first whether you have a charter 
review conference and second, when. 

Congressman Pau C. Jones (Missouri). 
Mr. Ambassador, relative to the operation of 
the financial affairs of the United Nations, 
who makes the determination or sets the al- 
location of contributions from the various 
members? 

Ambassador Lopce. There is a contribu- 
tions committee that works that out in ac- 
cordance with statistics of national produc- 
tivity, wealth, and so forth. Their recom- 
mendations, of course, are subject to ap- 
praisal by the General Assembly. 

Congressman JONEs. Pardon me, one other 
question. Have you had any incidents where 
some nation has had an assessment made 
and felt that that was too much and de- 
clined to make that payment? 

Ambassador LopcE. No, I don’t think that 
has ever happened. We have had some na- 
tions object but not refuse to pay. We have 
some nations in arrears, but they haven't 


- been in arrears long enough to lose their 


General Assembly vote. You have to be in 
arrears for 2 years to lose your vote. When 
we started in here, it was proposed that we 
pay about 50 percent. Now we have got it 
down to 3314. 

Congressman JoNEs. When you first started 
we paid much more than that even. 

Ambassador Lopce. Originally it was sug- 
gested we pay 50 percent. But we never paid 
even that 50 percent; now we pay a third. 

Congressman JONES. That was on the floor 
of the House and it was indicated that we 
had paid much more, and for the build- 
ing—— 

Ambassador Lopce. The building is a sepa- 
rate proposition. I am talking about the 
operating expenses. The operating expenses 
we now pay 33144, which I think is about 
right. I don’t think it ought to go any 
lower. 

Congressman Jones. The Soviet Union, how 
much do they pay? 

Ambassador Lopce. They are up from 14 
to 17. 

Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON (Wiscon- 
sin). My question is in line somewhat with 
EpITH GREEN’s of Oregon. We hear much 
about trusteeship for Formosa. By what 
rights is Chiang Kai-shek governing Formo- 
sa at the present time? 

Ambassador Lopce. I am going to take all 
the Formosa questions off the record. 

Congressman STEWART UpaLu (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, one area where our work 
impinges directly on the work of your or- 
ganization here is in the field of appro- 
priating money that is requested, and we 
had a vote 6 weeks or so ago with regard to 
the appropriation for the technical assist- 
ance program of the United Nations. I be- 
lieve that $8 million was requested and we 
voted in the House $4 million. I don’t know 
whether the Senate has passed on it as yet. 
I want to know if you feel that that work is 
important, and you might educate us a little 
bit on that if you would. 

Ambassador Lopce. I think that work is 
very important, and I think it is very ad- 
vantageous to us. It is another way for us 
to do something that we want to do anyway. 

We have bilateral technical assistance in 
which we make an agreement with one coun- 
try and go in and help it. When you do it 
through the United Nations you have certain 
advantages over that. 

The fact that you do it under the auspices 
of the United Nations means that the charge 
of American imperialism, which while it is 
completely specious, is nevertheless made, 
falls absolutely flat at an activity which is 
made under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. That is one advantage. 

Another advantage is that you get a great 
many more countries in on the act, so that 
increases the percentage of participation by 
countries other than the United States. It 
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is a good will builder for the United States. 
It is a thing that does a lot of good in elimi- 
nating disease, and improving basic living 
standards, in countries that are today in a 
very primitive state. 


A man here once said to me that a hungry 


man is more interested in 4 sandwiches than 
he is in 4 freedoms. And until people have 
a certain minimum to live on, you can’t ex- 
pect them to get very much excited about 
ideals and ideas, whereas once they do have 
that minimum standard then you can expect 
them to stand up and fight for themselves 
in case they have to. 

So I think the United Nations technical 
assistance is a good thing and it is something 
we should support. 

Congressman Upatt. Is our contribution in 
that field somewhat similar—in a similar 
ratio—to our contribution to the operation 
fund of the organization? 

Ambassador Lopce. No, it is bigger. We 
contribute 33% to running this United Na- 
tions organization. The contribution to the 
United Nations technical-assistance program 
is more than that; it is over 50 percent. 

Senator THOMAS E. MaRTIN (Iowa). I have 
been following the activities of the United 
Nations in the field of trade, in commodity 
agreements, in the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices, and I have 
been very pleased with the statements of 
Mr. Hotchkis in stating our position in re- 
fusing to go along with some of those world- 
wide movements in the direction of what 
you might call governmental cartel. I won- 
der whether Mr. Hotchkis’ statements in 
those two fields have resulted in United Na- 
tions backing away from further dealings in 
that direction? Are they still determined 
to go along without us in this matter of 
Ad Hoc Committee of Restrictive Business 
Practices? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, I can’t answer 
that question specifically, although I will 
get the answer for you. Our position is still 
the same, and the question of restrictive 
business practices is coming up in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council next week. 

Senator MarTIn. Our position has been 
very well stated by Mr. Hotchkis and very 
well done. I am just wondering about the 
rest of the United Nations. 

Ambassador Lopce. It is coming up in the 
Economic and Social Council mext week. 
Our position has not changed. 

Congressman WILLIAM S. Hitt (Colorado). 
Mr. Ambassador, 2 years ago I was a member 
of the delegatian to the FAO. My question is 
along the line that someone asked a while 
ago regarding our assistance, technical as- 
sistance. Now, the question is this: I 
couldn’t help but feel the lack of technical 
staff that our leadership lacked in that great 
conference of 71 nations—older than the 
United Nations, according to their testimony. 
Now, what sort of a staff do you have, and 
how do you come about your staff? In other 
words, is the United States Congress and the 
executive department furnishing you with 
the assistance to do the right kind of a job 
you should do in an organization like this? 
That is my question. 

Ambassador LopcGE. Well, the Congress 
treats me all right. I have no complaints. 


I have a miniature State Department, you 
might say, here in New York. I have to have 
it, because when I come over here every day 
I have to deal with 60 different countries 
and I have to have advisers who keep me 
posted. I have quarters in a commercial 
office building over at 2 Park Avenue, 2 floors. 
I have 103 people. They involve communica- 
tions personnel, because I have cryptographic 
equipment and telegraphic equipment to 
Washington and tie lines and telephone lines. 
You can always get me direct from Washing- 
ton on the State Department tie line. And 
I have stenographers and research people, 
and then I have about a dozen political offi- 
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cers. It is adequate for what I have to do. 
The quarters are not satisfactory to me, from 
a security standpoint. Frankly, I am trying 
to do something about that. But as far as 
personnel is concerned, I have enough to do 
the job I need to do. 

Congressman LEROY JOHNSON (California). 
I would like to find out what the State De- 
partment thinks of the efforts of the mili- 
tary-assistance groups. I have visited pretty 
nearly everyone in the whole world, and I 
have a high regard for what they are doing. 
Are they helping develop peace plans along 
the lines of building up strength in that 
direction with the State Department? 

Ambassador Lopce. I think, in general, yes. 
In general, it is an extremely sound policy 
and I think they contribute to the security 
of the world and to the chances of peace. 

Congressman Van ZANDT. Thank you, Am- 
bassador Lodge. The Members of Congress 
will proceed to conference room 8 for a short 
off-the-record conference with the Ambas- 
sador, and the remainder of the group should 
remain here, and you will be guided from 
this auditorium, 


The Matusow Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally in this great country of ours some- 
thing special happens which dramatical- 
ly catches the attention of the people and 
gives them renewed faith, hope, and 
courage; something happens which adds 
luster to the American tradition and 
gives people a new surge of confidence in 
each other and in our country. 

Our former colleague, Hon. R. Ewing 
Thomason, now Federal judge in El Paso, 
Tex., precipitated such a moment in our 
history a few weeks ago when he ren- 
dered his decision in the now famous 
Matusow case. To Ewing Thomason it 
was simply a case of doing his official 
duty as he has done through his long 
years of public service. But to his fellow 
Americans it was vastly more than that. 

Judge Thomason served in Congress 
from 1931 until he resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as judge of the western dis- 
trict of Texas in 1947. He did a grand 
job here, and I am pleased that Congress 
has joined with the executive branch of 
the Government in taking note of the 
most recent major contribution to good 
government by our friend and former 
colleague. 


Judge Thomason’s decision was her- 
alded by every major newspaper in the 
Nation, and there was much editorial 
comment which was universally favor- 
able. Having received unanimous con- 
sent to do so, I am inserting three of the 
most representative editorials in the 
ReEcorpD at this point: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dis- 
patch of March 18, 1955] 
ONE JuDGE HANDLES MATUSOW 

A United States district judge in El Paso, 
Tex., has cut through the maze of uncer- 
tainty, inertia, double-talk, and confusion 
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surrounding the antics of that eccentric 
expert of the triple-cross, Harvey Matusow 

While everybody else was just talking 
about what to do about the self-revealeg 
catspaw of the Communists, Judge R, Rp 
Thomason simply ordered him into court, 
decreed him guilty of criminal contempt, 
and sentenced him to 3 years in prison. _ 

Before the amazed defendant could re. 
cite the opening paragraph of the Com. 
munist manifesto, he was behind bars in liey 
of $10,000 bond which, at this writing, he 
seems unlikely to secure. 

It was a businesslike handling of an yp. 
usual situation and one that should go far 
to halt the further cynical use of the modern 
Ananias by our domestic Reds for propaganda 
purposes. 

Prison terms of substantial length for con. 
tempt of court are not commmon in Amer. 
ican jurisprudence, but here was a case in 
which one was justified and a judge with 
the courage and initiative to impose it. 

The jurist was ruling on an appeal, which 
he rejected, from the conviction of a union 
leader for falsifying a non-Communist aff- 
davit. Matusow’s testimony had been a4 
factor in the trial, although not a decisive 
one. Nevertheless, the judge held that his 
testimony, which Matusow now claims was 
false, was an attempt to obstruct justice and 
punishable as such. 

Matusow already has been exposed beyond 
any doubt as a pawn of the Communists, 
His projected book is to be published by a 
house operated by two men with long Red- 
front records and who have invoked the fifth 
amendment. It was initially financed by a 
union expelled by the CIO as Communist- 
dominated. The Communist Daily Worker 
has been hailing him for days past as a hero- 
martyr. 

Nevertheless, so long as the Government 
took no decisive steps to end the shabby 
charade, Matusow and his Communist pals 
could continue to make propaganda hay by 
using his record to discredit all anti- 
Communist witnesses, including scores of 
sincere and reputable men and women. 

Judge Thomason put a stop to it and put 
Matusow where he belongs. For this he 
merits a vote of thanks from the entire 
country. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
17, 1955] 


THEIR HERO 


Communist hopes of making a hero out 
of Harvey Matusow have been rudely jolted 
by a Texas Federal court. 

The turnabout informer and onetime Red 
has been sentenced to 3 years in jail, and no 
monkey business about it. Moreover, he ac- 
tually was clamped in a cell in El Paso and 
there he’ll stay unless some angel ups with 
$10,000 bond pending appeal. 

Somehow, this restores a lot of faith in 
American courts on the workaday level. 
While the Justice Department and congres- 
sional committees hemmed and hawed and 
sat around listening to Matusow obstructing 
justice and showing his contempt of Amerl- 
can courts, United States District Judge R.E 
Thomason did something about it, real quick, 
too. 

Let the Communists now try to make 4 
martyr out of this guy, if they can. In jail 
or out, we predict he'll get no more audiences 
and sounding boards for his spiels. It 
couldn’t have happened in a better State. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald Express 0 
March 16, 1955} 
CLEANCUT TEXAS JUSTICE 

The eyes of Texas, and the eyes of thé 
Nation, were on United States District Judge 
R. E. Thomason, of El Paso, the other day 
when he upheld the conviction of Clinton 
Jencks, union leader, on charges of |yiné 
in a non-Communist affidavit. 
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At the same time, the judge, no pussyfoot- 
ing jurist, charged witness Harvey Matusow 
with criminal contempt of court. 

The judge also barred a top attorney for 
tocal 890 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at Bayard, 
N. Mex., from his court. 

Said Judge Thomason anent Lawyer Witt, 
who had been called to the witness stand 
and declined to answer questions about 
Communist affiliation: 


possible 

“No lawyer who takes the witness stand 
and invokes the fifth amendment on grounds 
of self-incrimination will be allowed to prac- 
tice in this court.” 

Judge Thomason should be applauded for 
so forthrightly tearing the veil from Harvey 
Matusow’s brazen attempt to save Commu- 
nists by gaining new trials for them through 
repudiating his own testimony which helped 


to convict them. 

The judge also deserves the Nation’s com- 
mendation for the action he took concerning 
Lawyer Witt. 

In California, the State bar association 
is struggling with the same difficult problem 
of lawyers and Reds. 

A committee of the bar. association has 
proposed discipline, up and to the point of 
disbarment, for attorneys who refuse to 
answer questions on subversion, who show 
disrespect for legislative committees or who 
invoke the fifth amendment when exam- 
ined by bar disciplinary committees. 





A Program of Great Promise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday this House passed H. R. 2126, 
which would expand and extend our 
wise program of research in the devel- 
opment and utilization of saline waters. 
Inote with great pleasuer that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs yesterday reported favorably S. 
516, a bill which is intended to accom- 
Plish the same purpose of continuing 
and enlarging this program. 

This is highly encouraging news, not 
only to our citizens living in coastal 
areas, but also to those residing in in- 
land areas and suffering from drought 
and water shortages. Research along 
the lines provided for in this program 
could well make available billions of gal- 
lons of potable water to noncoastal areas 
suffering a critical shortage, since there 
are tremendous quantities of water 
within States located all over the United 
States which are not now usable be- 
Cause of high saline content. Devel- 
Cpment of a successful process of puri- 
fication could aid these States immeas- 
urably, as well as those bordering on the 
Seacoasts. 

The potentialities of this research are 
almost limitless. It can be of tremen- 
dous importance to the entire world, and 
could be one of the most fruitful de- 
elopments of all times, virtually revo- 
ullonary in scope. Discovery of a cheap 
and easy way of converting saline water 
ag & form which would be palatable 
: Mankind, to domesticated animals, 
id to the plant life which provides so 
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much of our food and other necessities 
of life, could transform countless re- 
gions of the world. It could be the most 
effective and inexpensive economic-aid 
program ever conceived. It might be a 
point 4 program without a peer in the 
annals of history. 

Too, in the event of an atomic war, 
and the bombing of municipal water 
supplies, development of this process 
might save countless lives. 

As one who is deeply concerned at 
the terrible impact of the drought upon 
the face of the Nation, it is highly en- 
couraging to me to see the Congress well 
on its way toward taking another step 
which may eventually do much to bring 
some relief to so many citizens and so 
many wasting millions of acres of our 
land. 

Let us hope that this bill speedily be- 
comes law, and that the prospects held 
out by this farseeing research come to 
an early and triumphant conclusion. 





Gen. Charles Pelot Summerall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I announce to the 
House that a grand old soldier who 
reached the top of his profession in 
another era of infantry warfare has now 
passed on. Gen. Charles Pelot Sum- 
merall, former Army Chief of Staff, and 
oldest ranking soldier, died May 14 at the 
Walter Reed Hospital. I am very proud 
of the fact that this great general was 
born in my congressional district, the 
Eighth District of Florida. Charles P. 
Summerall was born on March 4, 1867, 
near the beautiful little city of Lake City 
in Columbia County, Fla., the son of 
Elhanan Bryant Summerall and Mar- 
garet Cornelia Pelot Summerall. He 
received his early education in Florida 
schools and went on to become one of the 
most distinguished sons of my beloved 
native State. The whole State mourns 
his passing and I am sure that all 
thoughtful citizens of the United States 
share our bereavement at the departure 
of such an outstanding soldier-citizen. 
I should like to insert herewith an article 
from the May 15, 1955, edition of the 
Washington Star which summarized the 
brilliant career of General Summerall. 
As stated by Secretary of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens: 

The general was truly a great American 
who shall be missed by all who knew him. 


The article follows: 


GENERAL SUMMERALL IS DEAD; FORMER 
Curler or SraFr, 88 


Funeral services for Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, former Army Chief of Staff and oldest 
ranking soldier, who died yesterday at Walter 
Reed Hospital, will be held at 2:30 p. m. 
Tuesday at the Fort Myer Chapel. 

The 88-year-old officer will be buried in 
Arlington Cemetery with full military hon- 
ors. He died at 11:50 a. m. yesterday. 
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General Summerall, who was Army Chief 
of Staff from 1926 to 1930, entered Walter 
Reed last August and had been in failing 
health for months. 

His son, Col. Charles P. Summerall, Jr., re- 
tired, and his daughter-in-law, were at his 
bedside when he died. 

The general had been the oldest ranking 
soldier since the death of Gen. Peyton C. 
March, 90, last April 13. General March was 
Chief of Staff during the First World War. 


EULOGIZED BY STEVENS 


Secretary of the Army Stevens was among 
top officials and friends who eulogized the 
veteran officer. 

“During his 38 years of active service,” Mr. 
Stevens said, “General Summerall was a de- 
voted and distinguished soldier. A veteran 
of the Philippine Insurrection, he was se- 
lected by General Pershing to command vari- 
ous Army corps in Germany during World 
War I. 

“He was cited five times for gallantry by 
the President. A brilliant leader, as Chief of 
Staff, he contributed immeasurably to the 
Army’s progress. The general was truly a 
great American who shall be missed by ail 
who knew him.” 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, present Army 
Chief of Staff, hailed General Summerall for 
a “personal life and brilliant military career 
that exemplified the true patriot and great 
leader. Both the Army and the Nation bene- 
fited immeasurably from his tireless energy 
and unstinting devotion to duty during his 
career of almost four decades,” General 
Ridgway said. 

PRAISED BY MARK CLARK 


Gen. Mark Clark, who succeeded General 
Summerall as president of The Citadel, saw 
General Summerall yesterday morning be- 
fore his death. 

“He not only was a great soldier, but was 
a great educator. He will be missed by every- 
one who felt his influence. It is a great loss 
and I will have a job trying to fill his shoes 
and carry on,’”’ General Clark added. 

At an age when he could have retired on a 
full and distinguished 40-year military ca- 
reer, General Summerall went on to carve out 
an equally meritorious career as educator. 


DOZENS OF DECORATIONS 


The general was 64 in 1931 when he left the 
Army after a 4-year term as its Chief of Staff. 
Behind him were the glories of the Chinese 
Boxer Rebellion campaign, leadership of the 
famed Rainbow Division in World War I, and 
dozens of decorations for soldiering in the 
grandest tradition. 

During the next 22 years, until the age of 
86, he was president of the Citadel, South 
Carolina’s State military academy at Charles- 
ton. 

When he retired, in June 1953, General 
Summerall left behind a record of high 
achievement. From a depression enrollment 
of 600, he built up the “West Point of the 
South” to more than 1,800 cadets. 

TOUGH BUT LOVED 

“I have loved the Citadel as I have loved 
no other institution,” he said. Despite his 
blistering lectures and strict demands, the 
cadets loved him, too. They showed it once 
when the general, peeved because his budget 
was questioned, threatened to resign. The 
entire corps signed a petition persuading him 
to stay. 

Always the vigilant soldier, General Sum- 
merall tried to rouse the people to prepared- 
ness 16 months before the Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbor. The summer before the blow 
fell he said in a speech: “Because of our 
weakness and indifference, we must wait like 
fat oxen for the butcher with the carving 
knife.” 

General Summerall’s term as Chief of Staff 
began in 1926 by appointment of President 
Calvin Coolidge. He spent the next 4 years 
improving the General Staff and building up 
housing facilities in posts throughout the 
country. 
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General Summerall began winning cita- 
tions for bravery as a first lieutenant of ar- 
tillery in the Philippines in 1899 and 1900. 
He was mentioned for gallantry six times 
during the campaigns against the insurrec- 
tionists. 

In August 1900 he took a prominent part 
in a battle upon which the eyes of the civ- 
-ilized world were focused. It was the storm- 
ing of Peking by the China Relief Expedi- 
tion during the Boxer Rebellion. 


COMMANDS FIGHTING FIRST 


Summerall sent his platoon of field guns 
with the forces attacking the Imperial City. 
His guns blew open the gates of the four 
outer walls surrounding the so-called For- 
bidden City, and then blasted open the gates 
of the Forbidden City itself. He was twice 
again cited for gallantry in action. 

After America entered World War I Gen- 
eral Summerall was assigned to command 
the artillery brigade of the 42d (Rainbow) 
Division and went to France with that divi- 
sion, but later was transferred to the First 
Division as commanding general of artillery. 

His brigade went through the Cantigny 
fighting in May 1918, the first important 
battle for the American forces, and it was 
credited with producing artillery results 
without precedent in United States history. 

The next month he was promoted to major 
general and given command of the division, 
later known throughout the Army as the 
Fighting First. He led it in the Aisne-Marne, 
Second Marne, and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives. 

MANY DECORATIONS 


A month before the armistice General 
Summerall took command of the 5th Corps, 
which as usual with his commands, reached 
all objectives. After the armistice he com- 
manded the 9th Corps and later the 4th 
Corps. 

His leadership and ability in France won 
for him the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Honor of France, Belgium’s Grand 
Officer of the Crown, and Italy’s Commander 
of the Order of the Crown. 

General Summerall was born near Lake 
City, Fla., March 4, 1867, the son of Elhanan 
Bryant Summerall and Margaret Cornelia 
Pelot Summerall, both natives of South 
Carolina. 

He received his early education in the 
schools of Florida, then attended Porter 
Military Academy at Charleston, an Episco- 
palian preparatory school, for 3 years. After 
graduating from Porter he taught school for 
2 years. 

He was graduated from West Point in 1892. 
His first Army assignment was with the In- 
fantry, but after a few months he transferred 
to the Field Artillery. He married Laura 
Mordecai in 1901. Their son, Charles P., Jr., 
served in World War II. As a lieutenant 
colonel commanding a field artillery bat- 


talion he was awarded the Silver Star for 


gallantry in action. General Summerall was 
an Episcopalian and a 33d degree Mason. 

Mrs. Summerall, the daughter of Brig. 
Gen. Alfred Mordecai, died in Charleston, 
S. C., in Appril 1948. She was buried in 
Arlington Cemetery. 





Too Little and Too Late 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
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New York Herald Tribune of May 17, 
1955, is deserving of our attention: 
Too LirrLe AND Too LaTE 


If Mrs. Hobby’s proposals for distribution 
of the Salk vaccine had been issued on April 
12—-simultaneously with the expected favor- 
able report of Dr. Francis—or at least when 
the Public Health Service cleared vaccine sup- 
plies shortly thereafter, they might have 
made sense. Coming now, more than a 
month later, with the emergency situation 
created by short serum supply intensified, 
they fall lamentably short of what the prob- 
lem requires. 

Only one of Mrs. Hobby’s 11 recommenda- 
tions shows any imagination, any grasp of 
the emotional factors involved in the anti- 
polio program. That is the suggestion for 
Government grants-in-aid to States for the 
purchase of vaccine beyond the limits of 
the free distribution offered by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. And 
there are indications that this plan was in- 
jected into the report at the last minute. 

Among the rest of the proposals is noth- 
ing new, nothing but the most obvious ar- 
rangements for voluntary allocation which 
should have been put in effect before dis- 
tribution of the vaccine began. There is no 
provision for any improvement in the present 
inadequate and confusing service of infor- 
mation to the public, no enlisting of the 
country’s administrative talents to insure 
efficiency and public confidence. It is a 
routine approach to an unprecedented chal- 
lenge. 

A sizable section of the report is devoted 
to proving how easy it is to make the vol- 
untary system work. Yet it has taken more 
than a month to draw up this oversimpli- 
fied system—a month in which plans for a 
vigorous and effective method of distribu- 
tion have been held in abeyance. One might 
almost assume that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was trying 
to demonstrate how slowly a government 
agency can work and thereby discredit any 
truly national plan, : 


The country will hardly want to accept 
this report as the last word. It can get bet- 
ter guidance from Washington than that. 
In this critically urgent matter, it will con- 
tinue to look for firm national policy. 





Huge Cost of Federal Government Paper- 
work Should Be Curtailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission has done a tremen- 
dous job for the people of the United 
States in investigating every phase of 
Government expenditure to ferret out 
the waste, extravagance, and duplication 
which has cost the American taxpayer 
billions of dollars each year, and which 
can now be saved thereby increasing the 
efficiency of the Government without 
loss of services to the public. 

I do not place a blanket endorsement 
on all of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission because each such 
recommendation must receive a thor- 
ough study and review by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of which I 
am a member, and only after such study 
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can a final decision be reached on tha 
merits of the recommendation. 

However, there is no question that pre. 
vious recommendations of the Hooye; 
Commission which have been put into 
operation have already resulted in a tre. 
mendous reduction in the cost of Goy. 
ernment. 

One of the latest reports of the Hoover 
Commission covers the problem of ip. 
ternal paperwork management in the 14 
Government agencies which employ 
about 95 percent of all Federal em. 
ployees. 

The total cost of paperwork in the 
Government for 1 year, according to the 
report, has reached the staggering fig. 
ure of $4 billion, a figure that shows the 
cost of paperwork alone in the Govern. 
ment approximating the entire budget 
for total operating costs of the Govern. 
ment prior to 1933. 

As an example of some of the savings 
that can be made in paperwork man- 
agement, the Hoover Commission has es- 
timated that $255 million can be saved 
by more efficient operation of Govern- 
ment correspondence, reports, record. 
keeping and mail handling. 

In the fieldt of reports, it cost the 
Government as much as $700 million a 
year simply to prepare and collect infor- 
mation contained in reports, and the cost 
for a single report has reached $1 million. 
The Hoover Commission has further 
found that some reports have been issued 
long after they could serve any useful 
purpose, and that better than $50 mil- 
lion could be saved annually through 
careful management of Government 
reports. 

More than $1 billion of the total paper- 
work cost in Government is charged to 
letterwriting alone, and a considerable 
reduction can also be achieved in this 
field. 

The following is a comprehensive re- 
view which recently appeared in the Tax 
Digest of the Hoover Commission report 
on Federal Government paperwork with 
some of the recommendations for spe- 
cific action to cut down this enormous 
expense which is consuming the tax- 
payers’ dollars at an alarming rate: 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PAPERWORK $4 BILLION 

Cost A YEAR 
(A digest by research department, Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Report) 

The Federal Government creates and han- 
dles some 25 billion pieces of paper each 
year (exclusive of the tons used in printing 
technical manuals, pamphlets, periodicals, 
etc.). 

To do this, it employs 750,000 full-time 
employees. 

The total cost of this paperwork is $4 bil- 
lion a year. This figure aproximates the 
entire Federal budget prior to 1933. 

The annual output of paperwork includes: 
More than a billion individual letters; 127- 
000 reports for use by Federal agencies; the 
addition of 9 billion documents to the Gov- 
ernment’s permanent records. 

The Federal budget includes: $180 million 
for office space for paperwork employees, plus 
$40 million for records’ storage space, $36 
million for the rental of tabulating ™* 
chines; $1 billion for letterwriting. 

This report covers the problems of internal 
paperwork management in the 14 agencies 
which employ about 95 percent of Federal 
employees. A second report will cover “8 
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aperwork required of the general public by 
the Government. 

The possibilities for more economical and 
eficient handling of the necessary paperwork 
¢ illustrated by the accomplishments with 
os to records management, traceable to 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission, which were: 

1. The creation of a records-management 
pureau in the Office of General Services; 
9 The enactment of a Federal records- 
management law; 

3 The establishment of an adequate rec- 
ords-management program in each depart- 

agency. 

Pe ae 1008 Oe Congress established the 
General Services Administration (GSA). In 
1950 it passed the Federal Records Act, giving 
GSA responsibility for the promotion of a 
program to improve the management of Gov- 
emment records. This act also required each 
agency head to establish a program for eco- 
nomical and efficient management of his 
agency's records. 

The GSA has been responsible for impor- 
tant accomplishment in this field. It has 
reported these savings for the fiscal year 


1953: 


respect 





Records disposal..---------.-.-- $11, 500, 000 
Lower cost storage-_..-.------.< 8, 227, 000 
Filing and paperwork........-- 14, 443, 000 

Total...cesse Koniieimen« Cnr ae 


The first Hoover Commission estimate of 
sayings possible in this area for the fiscal 
year 1953 was $32 million. 

The task force of the Hoover Commission 
covered a wider segment of the paperwork 
problem—taking up where the first Hoover 
Commission left off. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings of the Commission led to 
three major recommendations. These are 
described in brief below: 


Recommendation 1 


That the President establish a government- 
wide paperwork-management program by 
executive order and direct his top Officials 
to give it their support. 

That the General Services Administration 
be given the responsibility for general su- 
pervision of paperwork management in the 
executive branch, with a view to simplifying 
and improving the quality of documents, 
eliminating nonessential copies, reducing 
the volume and cost of paperwork, and 
standardizing procedures and practices. 

That paperwork management staff func- 
tions now existing in the National Archives 
and Records Service be consolidated into 
the organization established in the GSA to 
implement this recommendation. 

Bases for recommendation 1 are: 

First. “The enormous volume of paper- 
work imposed upon top Federal executives 
interieres with their basic responsibilities 
** * makes these positions far more diffi- 
cult than those of the top officers of large 
corporations.” The Commission thought the 
handling of the personnel side of paper- 
Work could, at best, be “characterized as 
haphazard and shortsighted.” Encouraging 
Tesults were found to be an exception. “On 
the whole, agency heads and their principal 
subordinates have not given proper atten- 
tion to potential economies in this $4-billion 
activity.” 

Second. While the General Services Ad- 
ministration hag developed successful meth- 
‘ds for improving the management of 
records, other phases of paperwork man- 
agement leave much to be desired. 

Many of the billion letters written each 
year (at a cost of $1 billion) “deserve their 
‘eputation for long words, long sentences, 
‘nd long paragraphs, further obscured by 
“tal terms, abstract nouns, passive verbs, 
“id dangling clauses * * *,” 
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The task force suggested that 1 style 
manual (instead of the 55 it found) would 
result in monetary savings and produce a 
letter of higher quality, which would be 
more acceptable to the public. 

The Government spends about $700 mil- 
lion to collect information and prepare 127,- 
000 different reports. The Commission 
found that “agency management is often 
uninformed of the kind, quantity, purpose, 
and cost of the information collected. Many 
reports do not appear to be well conceived 
as toois for management control, nor is the 
data properly integrated and maintained 
for this purpose. Some agencies could not 
supply relative elemental information about 
their activities. 

Directives and instructions cost in excess 
of $100 million a year. The Commission 
found that few systems are effectively co- 
ordinated. There are 2- to 3-year lapses be- 
tween revisions and unwarranted delays 
in clearing and promulgating instructions. 
In some agencies, subordinate echelons re- 
write and expand instructions received from 
above. Not only is this practice costly, but 
confusion as to the original meaning is in- 
creased each time the original is paraphrased 
and interpreted. Thus, the energy, time, 
and money spent on the establishment and 
maintenance of the system is wasted, and 
those who attempt to adhere to it are frus- 
trated and confused. 

The Federal Government was a pioneer 
in the development of large-scale, high-speed 
computers, but it “has taken a back seat in 
their use * * *.” Budgetary procedures are 
the most important reason for this—a ma- 
chine must be bought from a single year’s 
budget. “It would pay some agencies, which 
have been processing data separately, to buy 
and operate a machine jointly.” Personnel 
poses a similar problem, as highly skilled 
technicians are costly if each agency hires 
its own. Coordinated effort is advantageous. 

Quality control accounts for at least 10 
percent of the total paperwork cost ($400 
million). In one unit of a military agency 
the review of finished letters takes 15 per- 
cent of the unit’s total appropriation. “Even 
100-percent inspection does not insure 100- 
percent accuracy because the drudgery * * * 
causes inspection errors.” 

Personnel policy provides another obstacle. 
Although it has attempted to develop stand- 
ards for 3 years, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has tended to delay action until more 
agencies establish paperwork management 
programs. Agencies “* * * either scatter 
responsibilities for various segments * * * 
among relatively untrained, low-ranking 
employees as a part-time activity, or push the 
responsibility off on to some higher ranking 
employee too busy to give serious attention 
to it.” 

The Government keeps 26 percent of all 
records permanently. Records kept per- 
manently by private industry average closer 
to 4 percent. 

This all adds up to the cardinal fact that: 
While the Federal Government has made im- 
portant strides, its records management pro- 
gram is still lacking in centralized direction 
and managerial drive. 


Recommendation 2 


The Commission suggests that some top 
official in each agency be assigned the respon- 
sibility of simplifying forms, eliminating 
nonessential copies, and determining the 
number and character of reports with a view 
to reducing and eliminating the nonessen- 
tial reports. This official should cooperate 
with the General Services Administration in 
determining methods and systems. 

Bases for recommendation 2 include: 

The possibilities of intra-agency improve- 
ments are illustrated by some of the practices 
commended by the Hoover Commission: 

The Internal Revenue Service, working 
with the General Services Administration, 
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saved $157,200 in its Baltimore office in 1 year 
by streamlining its correspondence opera- 
tion. Applied to all 6 district offices, this 
would result in a saving of $5,500,000 by the 
Internal Revenue Service alone. 

On 1 project, covering 1 functional area, 
the Department of the Navy consolidated 
3,161 forms into 752. Overall, it eliminated 
21,000 forms in a year with identifiable sav- 
ings of $3 million. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service (De- 
partment of Agriculture) reduced its report 
requirements from 1,400 to 600. This made 
possible a 43-percent reduction in the num- 
ber of employees working on reports in the 
field offices. 

The Army Finance Corps audits only 10 
percent of its pay cards and expects to cut 
its present low error rate in half. The 
overseas error rate dropped from 7 percent 
to 414 percent in the last half of 1953. 

These important, but as yet somewhat 
isolated, examples indicate what can be saved 
in time and money if this problem is given 
the emphasis is deserves. 


Recommendation 3 


Enactment of legislation authorizing nec- 
essary changes in forms 941 and 941A 
(Employers Quarterly Federal Tax Return), 
as recommended by the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

Basis for recommendation 3 is that these 
forms now require 184 million lines of infor- 
mation from employers each year, and also 
they duplicate data sent to other Federal 
agencies. “The saving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be considerable, and the sav- 
ing to the business world is estimated at 
$22 million annually.” 


POSSIBILE SAVINGS 


It is possible to do the necessary paperwork 
more economically and more efficiently. Im- 
proved records management alone saved more 
than $34 million in fiscal 1953. If the rec- 
ommendations of this report are implement- 
ed a further annual saving of $255 million 
is possible. This means more than a 6-per- 
cent reduction in the cost to the taxpayer. 

The Task Force on Paperwork Manage- 
ment has estimated the current cost and 
possible savings on the seven major cate- 
gories of paperwork. 





Task force estimates 


Paperwork activity | 
| 
| 


: | ; 

Current cost | Possible 

saving 
aaa 
Correspondence. ........-.-- $1, 000, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 
ii citsin ies main aneiqinds: 867, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
SN i cia e ca name wei 700, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
Directives and instructions..| 100, 000, 000 ‘ ; 
Record keeping_.......-_..- 650, 000, 000) 50, 000, 000 
Mail handling____- ---| 104,000,000 | 30, 000, 00u 

Supervisory and miscellane- | | 

ls dtcwictemttitsiatenetlct ta. | 870,600,000 |....<.-.... 
SINR cacdienaaicuaibetnntt | 4, 000, 000, 000 255, 000, 000 





Sarnoff Submits Program for Political 
Offensive Against World Communism 


To Win Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 
fr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, recently 


Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corporation of 
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America, announced a plan to keep our 
country on the offensive in the cold war 
against communism. 

General Sarnoff’s recommendations 
are similar to those of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression on 
which I served during the 83d Congress. 
In order that the Members of the House 
may be apprised of the Sarnoff plan, I 
wish to place in the REcoRD a press re- 
lease which outlines the program. 

The press release follows: 

A firm and open decision to win the cold 
war, as the surest way to prevent a hot war, 
was urged upon our Government by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board 
of the Radio Corporation of America, in a 
memorandum presented to the White House 
on April 5, 1955, and made public today. 

Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal 
is world dominion by means short of an all- 
out war—propaganda, fifth-column subver- 
sion, civil strife, terror, and treacherous di- 
plomacy—General Sarnoff declared: 

“Logically we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons 
against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as in- 
tensive, as flexible as the enemy’s. 

“The question, in truth, is no longer 
whether we should engage in the cold war. 
The Soviet drive is forcing us to take coun- 
termeasures in any case. The question, 
rather, is whether we should undertake it 
with a clear-headed determination to use 
all means deemed essential, by govern- 
ments and by private groups, to win the con- 
test.” 

General Sarnoff’s memorandum, entitled 
“Program for a Political Offensive Against 
World Communism,” grew out of his dis- 
cussion of the subject with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington on the morning of 
March 15, and announced at the time by 
James Hagerty, White House Press Secretary. 

The same afternoon, at the President’s 
request, General Sarnoff conferred with Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Special Assistant to the 
President on psychological warfare, and offi- 
cials from the United States Information 
Service and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
At the end of the meeting he undertook to 
submit his views on the subject and a sug- 
gested program of action. 

The result was this memorandum, in 
which he emphasized that “we must go from 
defense to attack in meeting the political, 
ideological, subversive challenge. The prob- 
lem,” he said, “is one of attaining the re- 
quisite magnitude, financing, coordination 
and continuity of action. The expanded 
offensive with nonmilitary means must be 
imbued with a new awareness of the great 
goal and a robust will to reach it.” 

People everywhere, and especially behind 
the Iron Curtain, General Sarnoff recom- 
mended, should be told that “America has 
decided, irrevocably, to win the cold war; 
that its ultimate aim is, in concert with all 
peoples, to cancel out the destructive power 
of Soviet-based communism.” 


General Sarnoff declared that his proposals 
“should not be construed as a substitute for 
adequate military vitality,” both in the new- 
est weapons and balanced conventional 
forces. 

“But short of a blunder that ignites the 
third world war which nobody wants,” he 
added, “the immediate danger is the debili- 
tating, costly, tense war of nerves that is 
part of the cold war. The primary threat 
today is political and psychological.” 
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If we allow ourselves to be defeated in 
the cold struggle, he warned, “we will have 
bypassed a nuclear war—but at the price 
of our freedom and independence. We can 
freeze to death as well as burn to death.” 

Existing organization for fighting and win- 
ning the cold war must be “adjusted and 
strengthened in line with the expand2d scale 
and intensity of operations,” General Sar- 
n.¥ said. He proposed a “strategy board for 
political defense, the cold war equivalent 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military 
side,” functioning “directly under the Presi- 
dent, with Cabinet status for its head.” 

The conflict on the political front, he said, 
“is not a preliminary bout but the decisive 
contest, in which the loser may not have 
a second chance. It must therefore, be car- 
ried on with the same focused effort, the 
same resolute spirit, the same willingness 
to accept costs and casualties, that a hot 
war would involve.” 

The specific activities cited as examples in 
the memorandum would be carried out not 
only by official agencies but by private groups 
such as labor unions, veterans’ organizations, 
churches, youth and women’s groups. The 
Soviet-controlled countries, it showed, are 
extremely vulnerable to precisely the kind of 
psychological pressures the Communists are 
using against free nations. 

In outlining a vastly enlarged propaganda 
effort, General Sarnoff drew attention to op- 
portunities opened up by new technical de- 
velopments in communications. For in- 
stance, mobile big-screen television units in 
black-and-white and in color would be effec- 
tive in non-Communist regions where their 
very novelty will guarantee large and atten- 
tive audiences. 

“Vast regions in Asia and elsewhere, where 
illiteracy bars the written word and lack of 
radios bars the spoken word,” General Sar- 
noff explained, “‘could thus be reached.” 

His plan also included mass distribution of 
cheap and lightweight receivers tuned to 
pick up American signals. In addition, a 
simple, hand-operated phonograph device 
costing no more than a loaf of bread and 
records made of cardboard and costing less 
than a bottle of Coca-Cola could be made 
available by the million in critical areas. 

“Propaganda, for maximum effect, must 
not be an end in itself—it is a preparation 
for action,” the memorandum § stated. 
“Words that are not backed up by deeds 
that do not generate deeds, lose their 
impact.” 

The arena of action is the whole globe, 
General Sarnoff believes. ‘“‘We must aim,” 
he said, “to achieve dramatic victories as 
swiftly as possible, as token of the changed 
state of affairs.” He saw great possibilities 
for encouraging and guiding passive resist- 
ance by individuals, with a minimum of risk, 
in the Soviet empire. 

At the same time he took note of the fact 
that pockets of guerrilla forces remain in Po- 
land, Hungary, the Baltic States, China, Al- 
bania, and other areas. These must be kept 
supplied with information, slogans, and new 
leadership where needed and prudent. 

“‘We must seek out the weakest links in the 
Kremlin’s chain of power,” General Sarnoff 
declared. “The country adjudged ripe for a 
breakaway should receive concentrated study 
and planning. A successful uprising in Al- 
bania, for instance, would be a body blow to 
Soviet prestige and a fateful stimulus to re- 
sistance elsewhere.” 

Among the specific activities discussed in 
the memorandum were intensive collabora- 
tion with emigres and escapees from Com- 
munist countries and special schools to train 
personnel for political-psychological warfare. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address before the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce by 
a former colleague in the House and now 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Honorable Albert 
M. Cole: 


ADDRESS BY ALBERT M. CoLe, ApMINIsTRATOR 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 1 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND CIVIC DEPARTMENT 
LUNCHEON AT THE ANNUAL MEETING oF Tag 
UNITED STaTES CHAMBER OF ComMrnRcr, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
TueEspay, May 3, 1955 


I like the title, “The New City,” that Stuart 
Fitzpatrick of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has asked me to talk about here 
today. It has the ring of real change in it, 
And it is change we want in our wrban 
patterns. 

But just to keep things entirely clear, I'd 
like to enlarge on that title a bit. Let's 
make it “The New and Better City.” 


new—or different—is also better. When we 
buy anything new we assume it’s better, 
Well, maybe it is. 

But let me ask you this. “When your wife 
gets a new hat—and note I said your wife, 
not mine—can you honestly tell me it is 
always a better hat?” 

No; just new things aren’t necessarily bet- 
ter things. A new home isn’t always a better 
home, nor a new neighborhood a better 
neighborhood a better neighborhood—just 
because it’s new. 

What we want in the new city is a really 
better city—better suited to our needs and 
times, better planned for our future growth, 
better designed for the way our people want 
to live. 

We don’t want change in order to have 
something different hut in order to get some- 
thing better. We're not out just to destroy 
everything we've built in the past. 

On the contrary, we are seeking to preserve 
and revitalize the good we have built into 
our cities at the same time that we replace 
what we have outgrown and worn out. This 
is what we mean by the renewed city, and 
by “urban renewal” as it is conceived I 
President Eisenhower's new program and the 
Housing Act of 1954 which so many of those 
here in this room helped formulate. 

As a result we can honestly say that ve 
are approaching the new and better city 
we've talked and dreamed about for a goo! 
many years. In a way, it still seems to be 
something we hope for in the distant futuré 
a kind of castle in the air. 

But I have news for you. This new city's 
no longer a distant dream. It is materializ 
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before our eyes—it is developing from 
t to coast under the driving force of 
private enterprise with local, State, and Fed- 
eral help. It is what our public wants. 

I doubt if you realize how great and rapid 

a change is being wrought today all across 
the Nation. I have been in numerous cities 
and towns. It is my job to go and see— 
and tell you what I have seen. 
In more than 100 communities, ranging 
om smal] towns to our largest metropoli- 
as, 185 clearance and redevelopment 
projects are either in work or soon to start. 
One way to grasp the scope of this activity 
is to assume for the moment that all this 
work is concentrated in one place. 

Here is what it adds up to: 

The removal of substandard housing in 
these areas is the equivalent to clearing all 
the slum housing in the cities of Detroit and 
Boston combined or, if you prefer, of Balti- 
more and Atlanta. 

It is equal to eliminating all the slum 
units in the cities of Buffalo, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 

Or, to spread it out more, it amounts to 
getting rid of the slum housing in all of 
the following six cities: Dallas, Tex.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Omaha, Nebr.; San Diego, Calif.; Provi- 
dence, R. I. and Little Rock, Ark. 

And that’s not all. 

These projects involve the clearance, re- 
planning, and redevelopment of more than 
7,000 acres—or 11 square miles. 

This means clearing and rebuilding an 
area the size of Raleigh, N. C., or Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., or Atlantic City, N. J. 

What about people? These undertakings 
will mean decent housing in place of slum 
and blighted homes for more than a quarter 
of a million people—nearly 80,000 families. 
This amounts to rehousing the total popu- 
lation of such cities as Miami, Fla.—or Okla- 
homa City—or Long Beach, Calif. 

In addition, another 100 such projects, 
more than half again as many, are in earlier 
planning stages. 

Of even more far-reaching importance, 
however, are 100 communities that are de- 
veloping, or have completed, community- 
wide workable programs,’ not only to clear 
slums, but also to undertake full-scale re- 
habilitation, preventive, and conservation 
measures to eradicate the effects of blight. 
Many of these will have broad-scale action 
under way this year to upgrade neighbor- 
hoods, revamp obsolete street patterns, open 
up deficit areas to greatly increased and 
productive use, and to expand the clearance 
and reuse of wornout high-tax-low-revenue 
sections. 

This is the box score 9 months since the 
broad urban renewal program became law in 
the Housing Act of 1954. Slum clearance 
work, of course, has been going on for sev- 
eral years, but there has been a tremendous 
intensification of the activity under the 
stimulus of the new program. It is now 
reaching out all over the Nation. A revi- 
talized private industry in communities 
everywhere is now giving vigorous support 
to planning programs and social responsi- 
bilities, once thought to be the bailiwick of 
long-haired dreamers. Today the business- 
man presses the President's program on to 
practical solutions. 

Already this is potentially a billion-dollar 
business in redevelopment and reconstruc- 
tion, the great bulk of it by private invest- 
ment. This represents, in fact, a national 
ground swell of major proportions in our 
economic and in our urban life. 

The new city, the better city, is no longer 
&myth anda dream. It has come into being 
throughout the Nation. 

You here today, as spokesmen and leaders 
~~ American business, can take real satis- 

action in what is being done in urban re- 
— In no small part it represents the 
Tce Of progress that motivates Anrerican 
Private enterprise. Without business sup- 
Port in the community, working through 
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your chambers of commerce and other pro- 
fessional, trade, and civic groups, it wouldn’t 
be happening. 

This new city will be your city. It will 
be of your design and construction. We 
are handing down no blueprints from Wash- 
ington. 

We are offering you Federal assistance to 
carry out your plans. All we ask is that the 
new city shall be a better city—that it shall 
serve the needs and interests of the whole 
community, not just special or privileged 
segments. 

The urban renewal program is off to a suc- 
cessful and gratifying start. But there are 
dangers in early success—many of them 
hidden dangers. 

I see some rough times ahead as we begin 
to feel the impact of the changes wrought on 
our own particular fields of interest. And 
there is always danger in losing sight of the 
fact that we owe our progress to common 
agreement and common purpose among many 
groups and interests and to the coordinated 
use of all our resources. 

Either of these dangers could derail the 
urban renewal program and wreck our hopes 
for the new and better city. Business enter- 
prise will need to exert strong moral and civic 
leadership for cohesive action if these dan- 
gers are to be avoided. 

Officials in many of our cities today are 
trying to bring about effective enforcement of 
local codes. But most of them are having a 
tough time. 

The slums die hard because slum proprie- 
tors hate to see them go. Few of them really 
care how the people in the slum live, and 
fewer still, apparently, really care if you and 
I as taxpayers have to pay a subsidy to the 
municipal services to keep their rent collec- 
tions level. I am no “do-gooder” in the 
satirical sense of the name, but I get sore 
seeing so much tax money supporting the 
contempt of the slum owners. They employ 
every available device of noncompliance and 
legal obstruction to thwart the efforts of the 
city and the citizens. 

Enforcement is the city’s job. But com- 
pliance with the law and improvement of the 
property is the owner’s responsibility. We 
can't piously demand that the city enforce 
its codes and clean up the town, and then 
add in the next breath, “But you'll have to 
catch us first.” 

Strong business support of the city’s efforts 
to compel correction of unfit dwellings and 
the moral force of business to bring about 
willing compliance by individual property 
interests is essential. And businessmen see 
this. Few of America’s slums are owned by 
businessmen who are worthy of the name. 
This is not a matter of equity or just treat- 
ment—to which the Republican Party be- 
lieves every citizen is entitled. It is a ques- 
tion of whether any private interest can as- 
sert and maintain a vested right to profit 
from the degradation and financial loss of 
the community as a whole. 

The business community is relied upon to 
meet the private development requirements 
in these renewal areas that are now coming 
on the market. We recognize that this is a 
new field of investment, with a number of 
imponderables to be worked out. For that 
reason, the new Housing Act provides for spe- 
cial Government mortgage insurance through 
the FHA for new and rehabilitated housing 
in renewal projects. 

This is also a field of new investment op- 
portunity in prime properties with built-in 
security and protection. 

Now, frankly, Iam not seriously concerned 
about how business enterprise will measure 
up to these responsibilities. As a matter of 
good conscience and good sense, I am con- 
fident it will assume its full role of leader- 
ship. 

A more subtle danger, as the program 
moves ahead, is whether we will maintain the 
high degree of coordinated and cooperative 
interest we have been able to achieve. More 
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important than the projects we have under 
way is the mutual understanding and com- 
mon effort that has been developed among 
all interests concerned. 

A few years ago, housing was in danger 
of becoming a Tower of Babel. The men 
responsible for its progress were shouting at 
each other in foreign and hostile tongues. 
Today you will find these same interests 
sitting about a common conference table, 
in the community, and in the Nation. They 
talk the same language, and basically they 
seek the same things. They have learned 
that no one of them has the whole answer, 
but each has a contribution to make, and 
there is much they can do by working to- 
gether. 

This concert of effort has ben matched 
and fostered by better coordination and con- 
sistency in the Federal Government’s hous- 
ing activities and policies. That coordina- 
tion is effectuated, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, through the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency. 

Most responsible people in the housing 
and community field have strong feelings 
that coordinated Agency effort is essential 
in the administration of the Federal pro- 
gram in housing and its financing. Those 
who have studied the matter, including the 
Congress, the first Hoover Commission, and 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs, have all concluded 
that such coordination is necessary, and some 
have even recommended that it be strength- 
ened more than it is. There are also, sadly, 
a few who would like to profit from the 
chaos caused by the very disunity we all 
fought so hard to overcome. 

Under the President’s new program for 
community renewal, consistency of policy 
and coordinated action is now more impor- 
tant than ever. It has been carefully pro- 
vided for in the law—and as long as I can 
fight, it will stay there. Five of the HHFA’s 
seven major divisions, for example, are di- 
rectly involved in most intricately related 
operations to help the community carry out 
its local urban renewal program. The func- 
tions of the other two, though somewhat 
more indirect, are also important to the 
whole. Failure to integrate these aids at 
the Federal level could lead only to dis- 
couragement and complete frustration of the 
communities throughout the country, to 
which you gentlemen owe so grave a responsi- 
bility. 

But there are still some partisans who don’t 
like it that way. Bven guerrilla warfare goes 
on in some quarters. Sharpshooting is heard 
in the bushes and potshots are taken at co- 
ordination in the Federal Government. I 
have traced some of these down and found 
nothing but muddy tracks leading nowhere. 
Confusion of direction seems as common 
among them as their confusion about the 
ideals and the responsibilities of this ad- 
ministration to best serve the Nation with 
heart—and with efficiency. 

These dissenters have redoubled their ef- 
forts to drive a wedge into the housing 
agency, break it into fragments, and insulate 
their particular sector against governmental 
coordination or responsibility. They would 
rather go it alone for they believe that their 
partisan interests would be better served by 
a return to the philosophy of every man for 
himself. 

With this I do not-—nor will I ever—concur. 

Some of this kind of thinking was insinu- 
ated into early reports prepared for, not by, 
the new Hoover Commission as part of its 
study of Government-lending functions. 
But the Hoover Commission, as usual, took it 
out. I do not know what they did with it. 

The Commission, however, did not adopt 
these proposals—nor did it recommend that 
the housing agency be broken up into free- 
wheeling components. The Commission's 
own review was thorough and responsible, 
With most of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions we would not argue, since they largely 
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represent policies that the Agency and the 
administration has already adopted. 

A few we question. On one in particular, 
after full study, we have some dissent. This 
one—although I don’t think the Commission 
s0 intended it—would, if applied to its full 
extent, remove a keystone from the very 
structure of Federal housing policy itself, 
and render inoperative a vital part of the 
President’s program. 

This was the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the FHA be reorganized so that it 
would not have to call on the Government 
for funds, possibly along the lines of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

What does this mean? 
would it have? 

The FHA has always operated without call- 
ing on the Government for funds. Its costs 
and reserves are provided from mutually 
owned funds obtained through premiums 
and fees. If the proposal means—as I think 
it probably does—that study should be given 
to further perfecting this mutualized system, 
consistent with FHA’s public responsibili- 
ties, I would agree, for we are doing that. 

But if it means—as some would like to 
interpret it—that the FHA should be recon- 
stituted as a separate privately owned corpo- 
ration, with or without authority to borrow 
from the Government, and that it should 
operate on its own corporate resources and 
under its own policies, subject only to dis- 
tant Federal regulation, then I strongly dis- 
agree. 

If this were to be done, it would mean 
much more than just changing its organ- 
izational ‘structure, and removing the Gov- 
ernment as its financial godfather. It would 
mean a basic change in the character and 
purpose of the FHA as it now exists—a strong 
bulwark in our economy. Furthermore, it 
would, in effect, accomplish the fragmenta- 
tion of the Agency and destroy the basis for 
the coordinated use of Federal programs in 
the housing and community development 
field. 

The real question here is whether the FHA 
should continue to serve a public purpose, 
as it has done in the past, or whether it 
should become simply a Government-regu- 
lated instrument to provide greater security 
for private mortgage investments on their 
own terms. 

To be sure, the FHA mortgage insurance 
program has provided valuable security to 
private lenders. This has been important to 
the economy—but it has also been a means 
to a much larger end. The FHA has done a 
great deal more to further economic progress 
and serve the public need. 

Because of the Government credit behind 
its debentures and reserves, the FHA has 
been able to provide a mortgage instrument 
to private lenders that has enabled them to 
make low-cost home loans on a secure basis 
to a great mass market of homebuyers who 
could not have been financed on the basis 
of normal private credit alone. It has en- 
abled millions of our American families to 
obtain homes—millions of new homes to be 
built—and many special and emergency re- 
quirements to be met in the national and 
public interest. It has accomplished this 
through the belief of our Government in the 
integrity—and thus the insurability—of our 
people and our businessmen. 

The FHA, in fact, has provided a great 
example of how the Government—without 
using its own funds and without injecting 
itself into the private market—can accom- 
plish'a public purpose through the estab- 
lished channels of private enterprise. 

But if the FHA were to be converted to a 
privately owned corporation, without Gov- 
ernment credit behind its debentures, then 
it could no longer serve a truly public pur- 
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pose. The FHA mortgage would become quite 
a different credit instrument, that could not 
match the scope of its present function, 
either in the general mass market or for 
special needs. 

Today, however, the need for its present 
service is even greater, particularly to fur- 
ther local redevelopment or rehabilitation. 
Under the new section 220, special FHA 
mortgage insurance is extended for housing 
redevelopment and rehabilitation in renewal 
areas on the basis of the values to be gen- 
erated by the area’s redevelopment. Under 
section 221, special FHA mortgage insurance 
is extended for low-cost housing for lower 
income families displaced from slums, as a 
means of bringing more private capital into 
this field and reducing passing needs for 
straight, subsidized public housing. 

I have asked various partisans, but I have 
received no affirmative answer, who would, 
or could, provide this and other needed types 
of home financing if the FHA were converted 
to private corporate ownership. 

But we cannot expect to continue the great 
advances we are making toward the building 
of the new city without these measures. We 
cannot expect private enterprise to assume 
the full burden of public improvement if the 
Government fails to back up its efforts to 
renew and redevelop these areas and to re- 
house these families. 

Coordination, within Government or be- 
tween Government and business, is not just 
an empty word. It is a word of action, of 
concerted, common action with all our re- 
sources along the whole front. 

To clear and replan a blighted area is not 
enough. The real test comes in our capacity 
to redevelop and rehabilitate these areas for 
the kind of use, the kind of living, and the 
kind of business growth on which the future 
of the new city depends. 

That is the job the FHA can and should 
help to get done. That is the job for the 
coordinated efforts of all the housing agen- 
cies in the field and in Washington. It pro- 
vides the means by which Government makes 
its possible for private enterprise, without 
sacrifice of sound business principles, to 
undertake this rebuilding responsibility. 

If we are to realize our dream of the new 
city, the FHA must continue to serve that 
purpose, To change its basic character could 
only result in unmet public problems and 
needs to be provided for in some other, and 
probably more direct way. To paraphrase the 
philosopher, Voltaire: “If there were no FHA, 
it would be necessary to invent it.” For the 
FHA is an indispensable part of the mag- 
netic core which holds together and vital- 
izes—gives meaning to—each of the great 
constituents in Government housing opera- 
tions today. 

Fragmentation of this core is not, as I 
see it, a proposal to achieve the laudable 
purpose of getting the Government out of 
private business. 

It is a proposal to get the Government out 
of government. 

Eliminating the public purpose underly- 
ing the housing program would have a de- 
structive effect on the whole Government 
housing structure. It would make any ques- 
tion of comprehensive or coordinated activity 
toward the new city purely academic, 

Most of the industry and, I feel sure, most 
of the country don't want it that way. We 
have gone too far, we are moving ahead too 
fast, to turn back now, or to allow our pro- 
gram to be splintered into useless bits. 

We have too great a future ahead, too real 
a prospect in that great new city we are 
building. 

And you, as business ‘’eaders, are among 
the builders. 


May 18, 1955 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at a recent meeting of the Texas 
wing of the Civil Air Patrol, Col. D. Har- 
old Byrd delivered an address which is 
worthy the attention of all Americans. 

Colonel Byrd—a leading figure in my 
State—addressed himself to one of the 
most important problems before our Na- 
tion. His timely discussion was stimu- 
lating, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Civi. Ark PaTRoL’s CHALLENGE 


(Address by Col. D. Harold Byrd, vice chair- 
man, National Executive Board, Civil Air 
Patrol, statewide meeting, Texas Wing, 
Civil Air Patrol, April 16, 1955, Mineral 
Wells, Tex.) 

Colonel Brewer, distinguished guests, 
fellow members of Civil Air Patrol, I am 
most grateful for this opportunity to address 
a group whose importance to Texas and to 
the Nation itself may not be understood by 
you yourselves, much less the public. 

I have a serious and disturbing message 
for you tonight. It is serious in that our 
very national security is involved, and dis- 
turbing because we in Civil Air Patrol have 
& possible solution to the problem right in 
our grasp, but have not done the best we 
could with the solution. 

In my position as vice chairman of our 
National Executive Board, I represent the 
highest echelon of nonmilitary leadership 
of our organization, since both our National 
Executive Board chairman, Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, and our national commander, Maj. 
Gen. Lucas V. Beau, have had long and dis- 
tinguished military careers. 

Please forgive me for injecting personal 
experience and the first person into my 
takk—I won’t be able to get my message 
across unless I do. 

In my travels around the country and in 
foreign lands, and in talking to people from 
all walks of life—high Government and mili- 
tary officials, and patriotic Civil Air Patrol 
members like yourselves, I have had the 
Opportunity of learning things which per- 
haps you do not fully appreciate. So what 
I'm going to tell you tonight is in the form 
of a message from the vice chairman of our 
National Executive Board and from a 
fiercely patriotic Texan and American. 

First, let me give you some background. 
When I was in Germany in 1933, visiting 
a _— Ernst Udet, who was one of the 
owe d's greatest pilots, who was destined to 
= the major general of Germany’s Air 
sah aperag Goering, I was aroused and 
eo. at the far-reaching _preparations 
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through their air youth of Germany move- 


ment. Udet was typical of the air frater- 
nity—warm-hearted, friendly—just a good 
allround chap. Through him, I got a good 
look at the Hitler air youth movement, which 
was destined to become the forerunner of 
the dreaded Luftwaffe of Nazi Germany, the 
Luftwaffe which almost brought world domi- 
nation to Hitler’s evil grasp. Udet himself 
couldn’t stand Hitler’s madman tactics and 
when ordered to attack Russia and being 
browbeaten and villified by the Nazi regime, 
committed suicide in his apartment over 
the korsher restaurant where he had en- 
tertained both Charles Lindbergh and me. 
Nazi Germany’s bid to world domination de- 
pended on her air force which in turn was 
built out of the hundreds of youth flying 
clubs which were permitted under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, when German military air- 
power was forbidden. 

About the same time that Germany was 
building her airpower through her air youth 
program, Mussolini’s Italy and Tojo’s Japan 
were doing the same thing. The Japanese 
pilots who wrought destruction on Pearl 
Harbor were a scant few years before flying 
kites in Japan and studying basic aero- 
dynamics. 

Let’s look around the world today and see 
what’s happening. I have it on good au- 
thority that in France, any teen-aged boy who 
is physically qualified and wants to learn 
how to fly can practically do so at govern- 
ment expense, with no strings attached. 

When General Spaatz, General Beau and 
I were in France arranging the first exchange 
of 5 French youths for 5 of our CAP 
youths and the original international cadet 
exchange setup, we were only able to get 
8 boys from France who were taking flying 
and 2 who were mechanics, as France did 
not even have a cadet program. Since then, 
and I believe because of our showing them 
by example what we were doing in the United 
States, they modeled one after ours. 

In little Switzerland, smaller population- 
wise than New York City, there are more 
gliders and more soaring clubs than in this 
entire United, States. 

In Brazil natives who saw their first white 
man when a small aircraft landed in a 
cleared area are hacking hundreds of land- 
ing strips out of the deepest and most im- 
penetrable jungle areas, opening vast possi- 
bilities of development of national wealth. 
Brazil encourages her young men to get into 
aviation as the key to the nation’s develop- 
ment. 

In Canada the Air Cadet League, whose 
annual meeting I was privileged recently 
to attend, works hand-in-glove with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force to provide the 
caliber of men needed by Canada’s first line 
of defense and the Canadian aviation in- 
dustry. They have an outstanding partner- 
ship there. 

What our Nation’s friends are doing in 
the field of air youth movements is most 
encouraging to us. 

Of sinister implication is what is going 
on behind the Iron Curtain, that invisible 
barrier so well coined by Winston Churchill. 
Did you ever stop to think that the Iron 
Curtain doesn’t go up very high? It cer- 
tainly isn’t high enough to prevent Com- 
munist bombers from devastating strategic 
targets in our country. 


I can’t give you exact figures, of course, 
but I can tell you that for every teen-age 


American boy and girl preparing themselves 
for a career in aviation, whether it be civilian 
or military, the Communists have more than 
a hundred. Do you know that twice as 
many young Communist men and women 
are being graduated from engineering schools 
and universities this year than in the United 
States? 

Soviet leaders have long ago realized that 
as the twig is bent, so shall it grow. By ap- 
pealing to the imagination and unbounding 
energy of her youth, the Soviets have or- 
ganized thousands of youth aviation groups, 
with a compulsory membership of hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls. They spend 
their time studying aerodynamics, naviga- 
tion, communications, electronics, and mete- 
orology. They rig parachutes, make frequent 
parachuté descents with free and tower- 
controlled chutes. They learn basic aero- 
dynamics through widespread use of model 
aircraft, from the simplest design to radio- 
controlled models. Soaring is a popular 
sport in the vast areas behind the Soviet 
borders, something which their young people 
would like to do even if it weren’t compul- 
sory. There can be no shortage of pilots, 
mechanics, navigators, electronics special- 
ists, nor of engineers in many fields upon 
which airpower depends, because the Com- 
munist leaders can forestall such shortage 
by a compulsory youth program. Can you 
picture the Soviet Minister of Defenze say- 
ing what Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
E. Talbott told the Air Force Association last 
summer, when he said, “The safety of our 
country depends largely on the quality of 
our Air Force, not alone its size. More than 
anything, it depends on the skill and endur- 
ance of the men who handle the new equip- 
ment of the jet-atomic age.” No, indeed. 
the Soviet Defense Minister would say some- 
thing more like this: “Our glorious air force 
and our massive aviation industry need 400,- 
000 pretrained young Soviet citizens 2 years 
from now to make us the strongest airpower 
in the world. You commissars have exactly 
18 months to deliver the goods.” He wouldn't 
have to add “or else.” That’s taken for 
granted. 

Now, let’s get back to this country. We 
don’t operate like the Soviets. We are a free 
and proud people, and when we are faced by 
danger, no one has to stand over us with a 
whip and make us do anything. Now here 
is where the danger lies: Much has been 
written and said about the critical shortage 
of engineers and scientists. In a recent 
pamphlet, published by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, one reads that 
our most serious present national problem is 
a “helluva shortage of engineers.” The 
booklet points out that the shortage of en- 
gineers, far from easing, is growing worse. 
And it goes on to say that if the long-range 
view is critical, the short-range view in terms 
of national defense is appalling. For the 
next few years, it goes on, there will be 
twice as many jobs available for new engi- 
neers as there will be engineering graduates 
to fill them. 

I don’t believe I have to impress you 
with the fact that we are in the midst of a 
design revolution. Today’s production 
bombers fly twice as fast as the bombers of 
World War II. Modern production fighters 
fly over 300 miles an hour faster and at twice 
the altitude of those used against Germany 
and Japan. At the same time, today’s air- 
craft, type for type, are 3 to 4 times as 
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heavy as those of 10 years ago, and the com- 
plications involved are endless, as anyone 
knows who has looked under the skin of a 
modern jet fighter. Every cubic inch of 
space in such aircraft is crammed full of 
electronic, electrical, and hydraulic devices 
needed to assist the pilot in navigating and 
in maneuvering his airplane—an airplane 
and pilot being trained in uses of the atomic 
bomb, guided missiles, and modern methods 
for offensive and defensive action in case 
of a shooting war. 

Just a few years ago, engineers were con- 
cerned with building a powerplant which 
would drive an aircraft through the sound 
barrier. Today, the problem is no longer 
the sound barrier, but finding a metal which 
will not melt when an aircraft goes through 
the thermal barrier—metals subjected to 
intense heat. 

You've often heard it said that it takes 
4 years to build a fighter aircraft, from 
design phase to production phase. 

By this time, you are probably saying to 
yourself, what in the heck has this got to do 
with me, a little ol’ volunteer member 
Civil Air Patrol. 

Let me repeat what I just said—it takes 
4 years to build an airplane from the design 
phase to production phase. Now let us take 
this pregnant question—How long does it 
take to build a man? 

We, in Civil Air Patrol, have as one of our 
major missions the building of men. We 
have entered into a contract with the Con- 
gress of the United States to maintain a 
continuing pool of 100,000 carefully selected 
teen-age boys and girls who will have a 
small understanding of the air age and its 
effect on them, the Nation, and the world. 

I wish in no way to belittle, by not going 
into more detail tonight, about Civil Air 
Patrol’s superb record as a search and rescue 
organization, upon whom the Air Force must 
depend for 78 percent of searches in the 
Continental United States and Territories. 
Nor will I ever personally forget the heroes 
who gave their lives flying on anti-submarine 
patrol missions during World War II. I am 
certain that all of us are ready to do what- 
ever we are called upon to do to defend 
our shores from foreign aggression. 

But I must stand before you tonight and 
tell you that as an organization, we have 
not kept our contract with Congress, and 
we have not given to our brother organ- 
ization, the United States Air Force, the 
support it most of all wants from us. Again 
let me quote from Secretary Talbott’s speech 
when he said, “The biggest headache (in 
USAF) was obviously the increasing turnover 
of our skilled-men. During the last 4 years, 
the USAF reenlistment rate has fallen from 
66 percent to about 30 percent. At some of 
our bases where the strain is greatest and 
the living conditions are the poorest, the 
rate has fallen as low as 6 percent. On top 
of this, many highly skilled and experienced 
ocicers have sent in their resignations. Now, 
every time a skilled man leaves the Air 
Force, it costs our country a little fraction 
of its security.” At this point you are prob- 
ably wondering how much the Air Force has 
helped us with our cadet program. I might 
state they have done a lot with personnel, 
equipment, facilities, airplanes, and the 
finest teaching manuals that have ever been 
devised. Article 5 of our Civil Air Patrol 
constitution under “Objects and purposes” 
provides: 

“(A) To provide an organization to en- 
courage and aid American citizens in the 
contribution of their efforts, services, and 
sources in the development of aviation 
and in the maintenance of air supremacy. 
To encourage and develop by example the 
voluntary contribution of private citizens 
to the public welfare. 

“(B) To provide aviation education and 
ining, especially to its senior and cadet 
ibers, to ge and foster civil avi- 
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ation in local communities, to provide an 
organization of private citizens with ade- 
quate facilities to assist in meeting local 
and national emergencies.” 

You are also probably asking yourselves 
how much they expect a workingman, execu- 
tive or otherwise, to do with his limited free 
time, how much devotion is necessary for 
the program, and if it can be accomplished 
without more help from the Air Force. 

I don’t propose to stand here and go into 
who is at fault or why things are as they 
are. The important thing is to remember 
that the United States of America must 
depend on complete, unqualified, undeniable 
air supremacy for its very existence as a 
free nation. We, as volunteer members of 
the Civilian Auxiliary of the United States 
Air Force, must do everything we can to 
bring about a constant flow of the cream 
of our Nation’s youth into all those things 
which go together to make up air supremacy. 
We are not doing it as well as we can or must. 

I know for a fact that too many members 
of Civil Air Patrol are not particularly in- 
terested in the cadet program. Too many 
don’t want to be bothered with the kids. 
Too many would rather fly with the back 
seat empty than be saddled with taking 
our eager cadets for an orientation flight. 
Too many will take cadets up only if they 
chip in for the fuel expended. Too many 
have no interest whatsoever in getting to- 
gether with school officials on working out 
aviation education courses in our schools. 
Too many care only about the glamorous 
phases of our work, and will pitch in will- 
ingly in a search mission, or mercy flight, 
or disaster of any kind, but when it comes 
to organizing, working with, and helping 
a cadet squadron to become part of their 
community, they're just plain not interested. 


I have heard it said time and time again, if 
the Air Force will give us thus and so, then 
we can do thus and so. Let me remind you 
that we, as volunteers, have pledged our 
assistance to the United States Air Force 
and the principles of airpower. We are the 
auxiliary of the United States Air Force, of 
our own free will. We exist to help the 
United States Air Force—the Air Force is 
not the auxiliary of the Civil Air Patrol. 


We are needed, urgently needed, right now 
to help solve this critical problem upon 
which the future of the United States de- 
pends. Somehow, someway, we must find 
the way to light the spark of interest in 
a career in aviation in the hearts of the best 
boys and girls of Texas and the Nation, and 
then fan that spark until we are in position 
to say to Air Force, Navy and Army Air, the 
aviation industry, and the airlines, ‘Here, 
here they are, the cream of our young peo- 
ple who will fill your ranks in a better way 
because we have seen to it that they are 
pretrained.” And to the young peopie, who 
will not join the ranks of the growing num- 
bers of juvenile delinquents, we can say, 
“Here, we have led you on the path to a 
career in the Nation’s biggest industry, the 
aviation industry, so that you can find a 
future for yourself and help your country 
remain free at the same time.” 

And to Congress, we can say, “Look what 
we did by the sweat of our own brows, with 
our own initiative, without one cent of sub- 
sidy from the United States Treasury. Now 
give us an appropriation so that we can give 
10,000 flight scholarships per year, so that 
we can have suitable meeting places, so that 
we can buy and build gliders from Kits, 
and teach our young people what airpower 
means through actual flight experience, so 
that we can offer a substantial number of 
aviation engineering and electronic engineer- 
ing university scholarships to our most-de- 
serving cadets, so that we can work hand-ine- 
hand with our educators in helping them 
to provide the necessary courses in our pri- 
mary and secondary school systems—so that 
we can build our program to a point that 
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it will fill the needs of our country’s power 
to survive in this dangerous world.” 

Right here in Texas, with Military air. 
fields all around us, the No. 2 State in the 
Nation in aviation industry, with the ynj. 
versity of Texas, and Texas Agricultura] and 
Mechanical College offering two of the best 
aeronautical engineering courses in the 
country, we can prove to all of Civil ajr 
Patrol, and the Air Force, and the Nation 
that we are No. 1 in leading the way. put 
we can’t do it unless every senior member 
of the Texas wing will say to himself: 7 
have the will to do it, and no hardship will 
stop me.” We are “doers” not “askers,.” 

If any man or woman sitting in this room 
tonight is in Civil Air Patrol for what he can 
get out of it, and considers the cadet pro- 
gram a necessary evil toward getting more 
from the Air Force in the form or surplus or 
excess property, then let him get out—he js 
being true neither to himself nor to this 
land so richly endowed by the Almighty. 

But if he resolves to meet this task, as 
our World War II CAP pilots met the sub- 
marine threats to our’shores, then we will 
not fail, and we will lead the way for others 
to follow. I pray to God that it may be so, 


Thank you. 





Opposition by Mayors’ Committee to Pro- 
posed Legislation to Destroy Federal 
Regulatory Power Over Interstate Gas 
Sales 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, al- 
though they have not received much at- 
tention in the competition with the well- 
financed publicity drive of the natural 
gas producing industry, the activities of 
the mayors’ committee to oppose legis- 
lation which would destroy Federal reg- 
ulatory power over interstate gas sales, 
deserve careful attention of all Members 
of Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a brief statement which I made 
for myself and for the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHREy ], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER|, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY), 1n 
introducing the leaders of this mayors 
committee to members of the press yes- 
terday, May 18. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the original statement of 
the mayors’ committee on the Haivls 
bill and released on April 25, made by 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on behalf of the commitice, 
rejecting recently reported, so-calics 
compromises, and a list of the members 
of the mayors’ committee, be printed 2 
the Appendix of the REcoORD, 

There being no objection, the stale- 
ments were ordered to be printed M1 lus 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAUL H. Dove! 
BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND SENATORS HUEY! 
H. HumpwHrey, Estes KEFAUVER, AND 4% 
ANDER WILEY, May 18, 1955 
The 60 million gas users in America 47° 

preatly indebted to the city and St te 0! 

cials who have been leading the dri\ 
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ep? 
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exemption legislation that would add hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually to 
America’s gas bills. 

I refer particularly to the mayors’ com- 
mittee to oppose H. R. 4560 and similar ex- 
emption bills, under the able leadership of 
Mayor Joseph 8. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
the Wisconsin and Michigan officials who 
carried through the successful battles in the 
Phillips case to compel the Federal Power 
Commission to do its regulatory duty, in- 
cluding the Honorable James R. Durfee, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, and Hon. James H. Lee, assist- 
ant corporation counsel of Detroit, Mich., 
and the leaders and members of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 

These officials have helped to bring the 
facts in the situation and the growing public 
concern over exemption proposals to the at- 
tention of Congress. They have also helped 
to inform the public of the big new raid that 
is being attempted on the consumers’ pocket- 
book. 

In the face of the well-financed propa- 
ganda drive of the oil and natural gas pro- 
duction industry, the people are fortunate 
to have such able defenders. 





STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE 
ON NaTuRAL Gas, May 18, 1955 

In fighting to protect the consumer in- 
terest on natural gas rates, we believe it is 
absolutely necessary to retain Federal juris- 
diction over the rates charged in the field for 
the major sources of supply of our interstate 
pipelines. Otherwise, a continual rise in field 
prices, such as has already occurred over the 
past 10 years, and which will certainly be 
renewed in the absence of effective Federal 
regulation, will push the consumers’ monthly 
gas bills ever higher and higher. 

It is our position that no legislation is 
presently necessary to permit Federal regu- 
lation fair to both consumer and producer. 
Ve believe the Federal Power Commission 
should be given a reasonable opportunity to 
administer the powers of regulation over the 
nontransporting producers which the Su- 
preme Court upheld last year. 

While there is a great deal of talk on the 
part of gas and oil industry spokesmen that 
they want to find a reasonable compromise 
on the basic issues involved in this matter, 
we find that all of the so-called compromises 
put forward by the industry spokesmen 
would result in stripping the consumer of 
any effective Federal protection against 
steady and continuing increases in the field 
price of gas. All of the compromising would 
be in one direction—in favor of the pro- 
ducers and against the consumers, for all 
such compromise proposals call for elimina- 
tion of direct regulation of producer sales. 
We reject such compromises. 


_—— 


STATEMENT OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE 
THE HARRIS BILL REMOVING POWER OF FED- 
ERAL POWER COMMISSION TO REGULATE NaT- 
URAL GAs SALES BY PRODUCERS 


On behalf of the committee, Mayor Joseph 
8. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing statement at the close of an all-day 
conference held in the Jefferson Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel: 

“This group here today represents most of 
sei natural gas consumers of the United 
olates, 

“Representatives of mayors of more than 
50 cities having a total population of over 30 
Million people have been meeting with the 
chief city attorneys and representatives of 
mayors of many other cities, large and small. 
Our purpose has been to organize presenta- 
‘ion of the consumers’ case against the Har- 
a bill and similar legislation now pending 
»efore the House Committee on Interstate 
‘id Foreign Commerce. The purpose of 
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these bills is to remove the authority pres- 
ently vested in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to regulate the price of sales of natural 
gas by producers and gatherers to pipeline 
companies which transmit gas to our city 
borders. 

“Protests against this legislation are na- 
tional in scope. Cities from Oregon to Ala- 
bama, from Louisiana to Massachusetts have 
joined our committee to oppose this legisla- 
tion. The interests of all gas consumers re- 
quire that it be defeated. 

“Huge increases in the price of natural 
gas during the last few years are largely due 
to the fact that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has hertofore failed to exercise the 
powers given to it by the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Phillips case. 
If this legislation passes, the power of the 
Federal Power Commission to exercise its 
obvious duty in the consumer interest will 
be removed. Gas bills all over the country 
will inevitably increase in an aggregate of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“Experience has amply demonstrated that 
the unregulated operation of the law of 
supply and demand with respect to a na- 
tional resource in as short supply as natural 
gas, whose ownership is monopolistic in 
character, results in one thing only: higher 
prices to consumers and unwarranted profits 
to the big oil companies of the country who 
control over a third of the supply of natural 
gas. 

“It is clear that regulation of the profits of 
pipeline companies and retail distributors 
of natural gas is not enough. The weak link 
in the armor of consumer protection is fail- 
ure to regulate the initial sale from pro- 
ducer or gatherer to pipeline company. 

“A priceless national resources such as 
natural gas affected as it is with a public 
interest and in increasingly short supply 
must be subject to effective regulation from 
wellhead to the tip of the burner if the inter- 
est of the average American consumer is to 
be adequately protected. 

“We are accordingly united in our opposi- 
tion to legislation which would remove this 
key protection to the consumer which exists 
in the present law.” 


MEMBERS OF MAYorRS’ COMMITTEE To OPPOSE 
H. R. 4560 anp SrMILar EXEMPTION BILLS 
(CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OVER 100,000) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., David L. Lawrence. 

New York, N. Y., Robert F. Wagner. 

Akron, Ohio, Leo Berg. 

Baltimore, Md., Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala., J. W. Morgan. 

Boston, Mass., John B. Hynes. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Jasper McLevy. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Steven Pankow. 

Cambridge, Mass., John J. Foley. 

Camden, N. J., George E. Brunner. 

Chicago, Ill., Richard J. Daley. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Carl W. Rich. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Anthony J. Celebrezze. 

Columbus, Ohio, Maynard E, Sensenbren- 
ner. 

Denver, Colo., Quigg Newton. 

Detroit, Mich., Albert E. Cobo. 

Duluth, Minn., George D. Johnson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Nicholas Sylvester LaCorte. 

Erie, Pa., Arthur J. Gardner. 

Fall River, Mass., John F. Kane. 

Flint, Mich., George M. Algoe. 

Gary, Ind., Peter Mandich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., George W. Welsh 
(city manager). 

Jersey City, N. J., Bernard Berry. 

Kansas City, Kans., Paul F. Mitchum. 

Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Dempster. 

Louisville, Ky., Andrew Broaddus. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Frank P. Zeidler. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Eric G. Hoyer. 

Montgomery, Ala., W. A. Gayle. 

Nashville, Tenn., Ben West. 

Newark, N. J., Leo P. Carlin. 
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New Bedford, Mass., Arthur N. Harriman. 
New Haven, Conn., Richard C. Lee. 

New Orleans, La., deLesseps S. Morrison. 
Paterson, N. J., Lester F. Titus. 
Portland, Oreg., Pred L. Peterson. 
Providence, R. I., Walter H. Reynolds. 
Richmond, Va., Thomas P. Bryan. 
Rockford, Ill., Milton Lundstrom. 
Sacramento, Calif., H. H. Hendren. 
Springfield, Mass., Daniel Brunton. 

St. Louis, Mo., Raymond R. Tucker. 

St. Paul, Minn., Joseph E. Dillon. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Donald H. Mead. 
Tampa, Fla., Curtis Hixon. 

Toledo, Ohio, Ollie Czelusta. 

Utica, N. Y., Boyd E. Golder. 

Waterbury, Conn., Raymond E. Snyder. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Kristen Kristensen. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Frank X. Kryzan. 





Winning the Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday evening, May 15, the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JoHNson], delivered 
the main address at a dinner honoring 
Gen. David Sarnoff in New York. 


The majority leader directed his re- 
marks not only in tribute to a very dis- 
tinguished American, General Sarnoff, 
but also to the great issue of foreign 
policy and national security. Taking 
appropriate note of General Sarnoff’s 
recent document concerning a program 
for winning the cold war, the majority 
leader stated a philosophy and program 
which merit the immediate attention of 
the executive branch of our Government, 
as well as the attention of the Congress. 

I consider the address by the Senator 
from Texas one of the most important 
public pronouncements in recent years. 
It calls for a new dimension in our ef- 
forts to check and roll back Communist 
imperialism, namely, a political offensive 
directed and guided by competent ex- 
perts in the field of political strategy 
and psychology. 

The Senator’s speech is must read- 
ing. It is a priority policy document. 
It lays the basis for a reevaluation of 
our national security policy. I commend 
it to the attention of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WINNING THE COLD War 
(Address by Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, of 

Texas, at dinner honoring Gen. David Sar- 

noff, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 

N. Y., May 15, 1955.) 

General Sarnoff, Mr. Baruch, Mr. Swope, 
Dr. Bunche, honored guests, in a very real 
sense, we are here tonight to pay tribute to 
America. 

The strength of a country lies in its peo- 
ple. A country that can list Gen. David Sar- 
noff among its leaders need not fear the 
future. 
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It is difficult for me to think of America 
without General Sarnoff. He is one man 
who has given as much to his country as he 
has received. 

A DEBT REPAID 

He may owe a part of his eminence to the 
opportunities which this land afforded. But 
whatever the debt, it has been repaid—un- 
stintingly, ungrudgingly, and with compound 
interest. 

No man feels a greater sense of obligation. 
And no man is more willing to serve; more 
eager to sacrifice; more anxious to set aside 
his personal affairs when duty calls, in war 
or in peace. 

His industrial leadership has been vital 
in bringing electronics from the laboratory 
into our daily lives. 

His company is almost as fully engaged in 
defense work as the Defense Department it- 
self. 

He has been the adviser of Presidents, and 
he has never withheld his talent because of 
partisan motives. 

This is the record of a man who has risen 
to the top through his own unaided efforts. 
He asked only for opportunity. He supplied 
his own brains, his own efforts, his own 
muscles. 

THE REAL TEST 


I feel humble tonight that I have the privi- 
lege of paying tribute to such a man. I feel 
even more humble because I find myself in 
the company of some of our greatest Ameri- 
cz.ns. 

Here tonight is Herbert Bayard Swope, a 
towering figure of journalism, and one of the 
most forceful thinkers of our times; Bernard 
Baruch, America’s financial genius, and ad- 
viser to Presidents; Dr. Ralph Bunche, who 
brought to diplomacy the very finest of the 
heart and soul of America. 

It is the real test of General Sarnoff that 
such men are not only willing but eager to 
appear tonight to honor him. 


COLD-WAR BLUEPRINT 


Over the years, I have drawn freely upon 
General Sarnoff for ideas. He has never 
been lacking, never failed to be stimulating. 
But his greatest effort may be the cold-war 
blueprint published- last Tuesday, a blue- 
print which has been endorsed in its basic 
elements by the President. 

It points the way to a solution of the 
greatest problem before our people. 

We are living in a great crisis period of 
freedom. The decisions of the next few years, 
possibly of the next few months, may decide 
our fate for centuries. 

It is nothing new in history for freedom 
to be threatened. But the magnitude of the 
present threat has no precedent. 

Never before has there been a time when 
so many people were mobilized and dedicated 
to one objective, the overthrow of liberty. 

A PARTIAL RESPONSE 


In part, we have responded to this threat 
capably and well. We have constructed a 
military machine to devastate an attacking 
enemy. We have built military alliances 
that, at least since the Paris accords, are 
strong and enduring. 

But in other respects, we are still groping. 
We have prepared for hot war. But we have 
failed to grasp the essential nature of the 
cold war and to form the strategy to con- 
duct it. 

Our resources have been mobilized pri- 
marily against military aggression. We can- 
not, and should not, relax such efforts. 

But the method of cold war is political 
aggression, and in this field atomic bombs 
and jet planes are scant protection, 

DEADLY AND DECISIVE 

A cold war is just as dealy, just as decisive, 
as hot war. But it is fought on different 
battlefields and with different weapons. Even 
when cold war turns hot, on a local scale, 
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we find the terrifying weapons of modern 
science almost useless. 

Atomic bombs did not shield the free 
Republic of Korea. Hydrogen warfare did not 
save Northern Vietnam, and may not save 
the balance of southeast Asia. 

And all the powers of nuclear physics will 
not recover for freedom the vast territory 
of China. 

THE SOURCE OF POWER 


Somewhere along the line, we have forgot- 
ten a fundamental. It is that power ulti- 
mately rests with the people. Unless we win 
them to our side, we are lost. 

In recent months, we have been preoccu- 
pied with the problem of Asia. We have 
awakened to the fact that this great conti- 
nent—which many think was humanity’s 
cradle—may also be humanity’s grave. 

We have argued the military problems of 
this huge land mass. We have discussed 
bases and soldiers as though the issue were 
a tactical exercise at a military war college. 

But we did not awaken to the true key to 
Asiatic victory until the Bandung Confer- 
ence. It was there that we learned that the 
ultimate decision will be made by the people 
themselves. 

We discovered that freedom in Asia had 
friends—and able, forceful leaders. It is to 
our discredit that we did not know this 
earlier. It will be to our destruction if we 
fail to move on their side. 

A SNARL OR A SMILE 


In recent weeks, the Soviet Union has 
astounded the world by moving—at least in 
words—to ease some of the tensions building 
up to world war III. 

We would be soft minded to accept those 
words at face value. They must be tested 
to the last degree to determine whether fair 
words will be backed by fair deeds. 

It is possible that they are not in good 
faith—that they do not want to abandon 
the threat of military aggression. 

But there is an even more subtle possibil- 
ity. It is that the Communists have decided 
to ease world tensions so they can concen- 
trate on the purely political struggle at 
which they are so adept. 

Could it be that they have set aside the 
weapons of hot war—which must be hurled 
with a snarl—in favor of the weapons of cold 
war—which can be delivered with a smile? 

Could it be that they have decided that 
nothing can emerge from hydrogen war ex- 
cept the total destruction of both capitalism 
and communism? 

If that is the case, we must be prepared for 
a full-scale cold war—admittedly more de- 
sirable than hot war. We must be as fully 
armed for the ideological as for the thermo- 
nuclear struggle. 

THE PRIZE OF VICTORY 


We must launch the greatest political 
offensive in history. And we must mobilize 
all our people behind it. 

The objectives of that offensive should be 
peace and the preservation of freedom. The 
only alternatives are hot war and the de- 
struction of liberty. 

The prize is the good will of the vast mul- 
titude of people not only in Asia but 
throughout the world who are still uncom- 
mitted. They are the great jury who will 
decide the fate of this planet. 


A PLANNED OFFENSIVE 


The offensive itself can take many forms. 

We must get out in the marketplace of 
ideas and compete for the minds of men. 

We must be ready to help those who will 
fight for freedom and build for freedom 
both inside and outside the Iron Curtain. 

We must be as fearless in accepting the 
realities of peace as we should be in accept- 
ing the realities of war. 

And at no time should we be afraid to ex- 
plore any step which will bring us closer 
to peace and dignity. 
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It is not enough to say that Communists 
are treacherous. We must demonstrate their 
treachery by contrast—in deeds—to oyr own 
good faith. 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
seek to enslave humanity. We must hold 
forth an alternative—freedom, not uncer 
our rule, but with our help. 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
are driving the world to war. We must show 
that we are trying to lead the world to peace 

There is nothing new in these ideas. There 
would be something new if they were cay. 
ried into action on the necessary scale, 


THE FIRST STEP 


The first step must be the formation of 
@ general staff for the cold war—a genera} 
staff that would have the same role in oyr 
political offensive that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would play in a military offensive, 

It should be more than just a collection 
of department heads meeting to discuss their 
individual problems. 

This staff could direct and coordinate the 
weapons of cold war—diplomatic, economic, 
propaganda. It could advise the President 
directly on the many questions upon which 
he now receives a bewildering number of 
estimates and advice. 

It could help him decide whether Matsu 
and Quemoy are worth the risk of losing 
our allies. 

It could help him decide the extent to 
which our country should participate in such 
meetings as the Bandung Conference. 

It could help him to decide when and 
where we should encourage resistance and 
how we can help captured people stave of 
the assault on their minds. 

AN OVERBURDENED MAN 


These issues are now discussed far too 
much in a vacuum. The burden of decision 
is loaded entirely on the shoulders of one 
man—the President—and he has little help 
in weighing the many factors against each 
other. 

It may be that atomic and hydrogen war 
will never come to this earth. We would 
be foolish to assume that it will not hap- 
pen. But we would be equally foolish to 
ignore the other possibility. 

Our atomic and hydrogen muscles are 
strong and growing stronger. But they do 
not defend against infiltration and political 
aggression. 

MUCH TO PRESERVE 

We have much to save, much to preserve. 
It would be folly if we failed to save and 
failed to preserve because we had placed our 
faith in military strength alone. 

If David Sarnoff has provided us with 4 
clue to the answer—and I believe he has— 
he will have demonstrated once again that 
free men can always conquer tyranny. 

From the brains of such men we can 4l- 
ways draw vital ideas. This world, which 
is so precious, can and will be saved, and 
this Nation will enjoy a new lease on life. 





Homestretch for H. R. 1 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times: 
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HIOMESTRETCH FoR H. R. 1 


when the confereees on the reciprocal 
trade extension bill meet today to consider 
the Senate and House versions of H. R. 1, 
their deliberations will be overshadowed by 
one all-important fact: The White House 
pas given up the fight to keep its own bill 
intact as it passed the House and instead is 
accepting—save for one particularly danger- 
ous amendment—the considerably weakened 
measure approved by the Senate. 

Whether it was necessary for President 
Fisenhower to embrace the Millikin and 
other amendments of the Senate Finance 
Committee in order to get any respectable 
reciprocal-trade bill at all through the Sen- 
ate is a question that might be argued until 
doomsday. Let us admit that the Senate bill 
might have been worse; it might have in- 
cluded a whole series of special-interest 
amendments each designed to favor a specific 
commodity; it might have taken away the 
final power of the President to pass upon 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. If it had done these things, it wouldn't 
have been worth the paper it was written on. 
Even as it is, it is much weaker than we 
would like. 

The Senate bill includes tricky and vague 
phraseology that will unquestionably open 
still wider the already wide escape-clause 
provisions of existing law. It will increase 
the already great pressures on the President, 
who remains the final arbiter, to grant spe- 
cial exceptions to every branch of every in- 
dustry touched by foreign competition. For 
example, the Senate version, which the Presi- 
dent has accepted, says that the escape- 
clause mechanism shall come into play when 
the Tariff Commission finds that increased 
imports, “either actual or relative * * * have 
contributed materially to the serious injury 
or the threat of serious injury” to American 
industry. This terminology is so broad that 
it is difficult to see where its limits lie— 
which is doubtless just what its original 
proponents intended. And it is by no means 
the only weak point in the Senate bill. 

We hope, as we have said before, that the 
House conferees will stick to the House bill, 
which is not only what the President asked 
for in the first place but is a reasonable, 
moderate gesture toward opening up the 


channels of international trade. But if the 
Senate version, as backed by the administra- 
tion, should prevail, we will still have a 


measure that extends the principle of re- 
ciprocal trade for 3 years, that provides for 


distinct if limited tariff reduction, that leaves 
ultimate authority in the hands of the Presi- 
dent where it belongs, and that will perform 
the historic feat of setting the broad direc- 


tion of top-level Republican policy toward 
less rather than more restrictive trade prac- 
tices. If on top of that the White House can 
get Congress to approve at this session a re- 
Spectable customs simplification bill and the 
proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(GATT), it may yet have something to crow 
ser in the field of international trade 
policy, 





Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
Call attention to the fact that this week 
has been designated by the chemical 
industry as Chemical Progress Week, 
Which is sponsored by the Manufactur- 
‘ng Chemists’ Association in an endeavor 
to emphasize the importance of this in- 
dustry to our national welfare. 
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This week has been emphasized in var- 
ious parts of the country by the chemical 
industry and is the second annual ob- 
servance. 


The educational program is being car- 
ried out at the community level by people 
of the industry in plants, laboratories, 
and sales offices within the communities 
having chemical industries. This rep- 
resents the largest single educational 
program ever attempted by the chemi- 
cal industry. 

I am particularly interested in the ob- 
servance of this week due to the location 
within my district of a number of im- 
portant chemical plants which serve the 
country by the production of many use- 
ful preducts. Virginia has a particular- 
ly eventful history in relation to the 
chemical industry. The industry is a 
part of Virginia’s heritage. In 1608, the 
year following the founding of James- 
town, the first chemical plant went into 
operation in Virginia. This was a glass 
factory. Virginia’s first exports that 
year included glass, pitch, tar, and pot- 
ash—all products of the infant chemical 
industry. 


Today the chemical industry in Vir- 
ginia is one of the most important indus- 
trial developments in our State. In 1953 
all chemical-industry employers in Vir- 
ginia gave employment to 42,012 men 
and women and paid about $175 million 
in wages and salaries. The industry 
produced during 1953 chemical prod- 
ucts valued at nearly $1 billion. Vir- 
ginia is ranked ninth among chemical- 
producing States and gives evidence 
of continued progress along this line. 
In November of last year, according to a 
survey, Virginia during the preceding 12 
months had completed $36,400,000 in 
new chemical construction and had an- 
other $38,500,000 worth of construction 
underway and $13 million more being 
planned. Today the chemical industry 
is the Nation’s fourth largest in terms of 
assets; employs approximately 800,000 
persons at over 11,000 plant locations; 
and averages approximately $21 billion 
in annual sales. 

In connection with the observance of 
Chemical Progress Week, I wish to pay 
particular tribute to the splendid pro- 
grams of development in the plants lo- 
cated at Hopewell, Va., which is in my 
congressional district. The production 
carried on by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Continental Can Co., Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, and the national ani- 
line division of the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. is of tremendous value to the 
economic stability of our State. In ad- 
dition to the tremendous economic ad- 
vantages brought about by the employ- 
ment of more than 5,000 people in the 
Hopewell area, these plants and their 
leadership have rendered a commendable 
service in the way of community rela- 
tionships in that section of the State. 
The men and women associated with 
these firms have not only contributed of 
their time and effort in the promotion of 
the industrial development of Virginia, 
but have also stepped into various other 
walks of life to make a valuable contri- 
bution to the welfare of our people. I 
feel that their efforts are typical of those 
put forth by the chemical industry as a 
whole. 
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Nineteenth Annual School Safety Patrol 
Rally and Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter, state- 
ment, and citations: 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D. C., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOop: Your enthusi- 
astic participation in and review of the 19th 
National School Safety Patrol parade last 
Saturday was a fine way of honoring the 
patrols from Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
and was deeply appreciated by us. We have 
learned of your graciousness in having your 
picture taken with patrol marchers from 
your own area. 

It was very kind of you to offer to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a statement 
concerning the school safety patrols. We 
have prepared the attached statement, and 
trust that it will meet with your approval. 
If there is anything further we can do in 
connection with this, you may be sure that 
we are eager to do it and will take care of 
it promptly. 

Just in case you want them, we are send- 
ing a set of the citations for the Lifesaving 
Medal winners, together with a list of the 
judges who were responsible for their selec- 
tion. As you will recall, 3 out of the 13 Life- 
saving Medal winners this year were from 
Pennsylvania: Phyllis Boose, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Dorothy Koehler, Columbia, Pa.; and post- 
humously, John Minadeo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By the way, your enthusiasm in this sub- 
ject is so great that we.wonder if perhaps 
you might care to make a brief television 
film for use in your own area. Facilities 
have been made available especially for Mem- 
bers of Congress to make such television 
films. These facilities exist in room 511 A 
of the Old Heuse Office Building, and we un- 
derstand that the person to contact is Mr. 
Robert Coar. 

Indeed, my associate, Walter Morris, who 
is in charge of patrols, has already collabo- 
rated with Capt. Thomas V. Siominski, 
liaison officer of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment and parade marshal for the past 8 
years, and with Representative James C. 
Davis in making such a film. If you like 
this idea and if we can be of any help, please 
call upon us. 

Sincerely, 





Bourton W. MarsH, 
Director, Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department. 
THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND YOUTHFUL LIFESAVERS 
RECOGNIZED IN 19TH ANNUAL SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL RALLY AND PARADE 


Why has the traffic death rate for young- 
sters aged 5 to 14 been nearly cut in half 
in the past 30 years while that for other age 
groups has practically doubled? 

There are a number of reasons, highly im- 
portant among which is the splendid work 
of devoted schoolteachers and police. One 
school program which has helped greatly in 
achieving this splendid record—the more re- 
markable in light’ of the fact that motor 
vehicle registrations have more than tripled 
in the past 30 years—is the school safety 
patrols. 

In about half of our elementary schools, 
600,000 carefully chosen older children are 
designated as members of the school safety 
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patrol. They are instructed and trained in 
how to help protect their schoolmates at 
heavy or dangerous street crossings between 
homes and schools. Most of them proudly 
wear the familiar white sam browne belt and 
a badge. 

These school safety patrols constitute a 
gigantic youth “army for safety” and where 
well chosen, trained and supervised, they do 
a splendid life-saving job. 

It is appropriate therefore that they be 
thanked and recognized for their fine work. 
The leading annual recognition program oc- 
curs here in the Nation's Capital—in an an- 
nual school safety patrol rally and parade. 

The 19th annual school safety patrol as- 
sembly and parade was held here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6 and 7. Boys and girls 
who are currently serving in local units of the 
school safety patrol came to Washington 
from most of the States in the eastern half 
of the United States to participate in the 
event. In parts of the country too remote 
from the Capital to send representatives, lo- 
cal ceremonies were held to mark school safe- 
ty patrol “day,” which was often proclaimed 
by governors and mayors throughout Amer- 
ica. 

On May 5, the Vice President of the United 
States received 12 members of the school safe- 
ty patrol in the Senate Office Building, where 
he presented them with the Nation’s highest 
award for safety patrol heroism—the AAA 
gold lifesaver medal. A 13th presentation 
was made posthumously to John Minadeo, a 
Pittsburgh, Pa. schoolboy who lost his life 
while protecting his classmates. The AAA 
knows of no other case in the long history 
of the patrol that a serving member has 
been killed on duty. 

On the evening of May 6, there was a 
patrol rally and entertainment in the armory 
and on May 7, almost 32,000 participated in 
a gigantic colorful patrol parade on Consti- 
tution Avenue. These events have focused 
much attention on the school safety patrol 
movement, and I feel that this is an appro- 
priate time to make the accomplishments of 
the school safety patrol over the past 33 years 
as a matter of record. 

Here are some key facts about this year’s 
parade: 

Nineteenth national school safety patrol 
assembly and parade, May 6-7, 1955. 

A. Metropolitan Police Department data 
(count made at 9th and Constitution Ave- 
nue): 

1. Number of participants in parade, 31,- 
879. 


Visit- | Dis- 


ing trict Total 


Number of marchers__.._.....| 25,424 | 6,136] 31,560 
Number of bands, and drum 

and bugle corps 22 102 
Number of floats ll 17 


Number of automobiles, 72; drivers and 
riders, 236; motorcycle riders, 20; horses, 16. 

2. Time parade took to pass 9th and Con- 
stitution Avenue: 5 hours, 25 minutes. 


AAA data 


B. Parade features: 

1. Nineteen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia were represented. 

2. Patrol coming from the greatest dis- 
tance—Beresford, S. Dak., 1,285 miles. 

3. International division—world spread of 
patrols was colorfully indicated by the pa- 
rade-leading unit of Embassy children carry- 
ing flags of 33 countries. 

4. Hopalong Cassidy—before the parade 
started Saturday, TV and Radio Star Hopa- 
long Cassidy rode his famous white horse 
Topper through the formation area and 
then led the second division of the Parade. 
He later drove back through the formation 
area. 

5. Awards—Thirty-one awards were pre- 
sented after the Parade by AAA President 
Andrew J. Sordoni and chairman of the AAA 
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traffic and safety committee, E. Ray Cory,.to 
the best bands, drum and bugle corps, drum 
majors and majorettes, baton twirlers, safety 
slogans, safety floats, and for the best ap- 
pearing unit and most unusual feature. 

6. There was almost a one-third increase 
in the number of bands and drum and bugle 
corps. 

7. Floats and slogans were in about the 
same numbers as last year. 

8. Many prominent congressional, govern- 
mental (including police and educational) 
officials reviewed this year’s colorful parade 
honoring the representatives of 600,000 pa- 
trol members throughout the country. 

C. Gold AAA lifesaver medal awards: 

Vice President Ricuarp M. NIxon pre- 
sented medals and certificates to 10 boys 
and 2 girls (Mrs. Nixon pinning the medals 
on the girls). Also, a posthumous award 
was made by Vice President Nixon to John 
Minadeo of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was killed 
on patrol duty protecting a group of school- 
mates. The ceremony was in the Senate 
Office Building on Thursday, May 5, 1955. 
Parents and chaperones heard Vice Presi- 
dent NIxon read the citations and congratu- 
late all School Safety Patrol members for 
their important lifesaving work. Medals 
went to: Richard Bailey, Washington, D. C.; 
Phyllis Boose, Lancaster, Pa.; Raymond Van 
Fitzgerald, Gainesville, Fla.; Paul Grobert, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roger Held, Ecorse, Mich.; 
Richard Innocenzi, Trenton, N. J.; Dorothy 
Koehler, Columbia, Pa.; Walter R. Lee, III, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Gary Nelson, Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Hatcher William Piland, Jr., Hamp- 
ton, Va.; Edward Priem, Saginaw, Mich.; Roy 
Williams, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; and to John 
Minadeo. 


D. Armory program—drills, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, military district of Washington units: 

Seven thousands boys and girls (top ar- 
mory capacity) enjoyed the Friday evening 
entertainment. Twenty-nine teams from six 
States and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated in annual drill competitions. There 
was a snappy “retreat parade” of the 1st bat- 
talion, 3d Infantry Regiment, Fort Myer, Va., 
commanded by Lt. Col. John M. Farnell, led 
by the United States Army Band. Hopalong 
Cassidy thrilled those present with his six- 
shooters and western attire and with a fine 
talk. A 2d battalion, 3d Infantry Regiment 
group then presented a thrilling “mock bat- 
tle” demonstration. 

School safety patrols began in a number 
of widely scattered places about 1920, when 
the death rate among children between 5 
and 14 Years old was appalling. A search for 
patrol pioneers by the American Automobile 
Association some years ago developed the fact 
that at about the same time, about a dozen 
school, police, and automobile club persons 
did important patrol pioneer work. ‘These 
were honored by the AAA with a gold patrol 
pioneer key and certificate. 

In each of these three fields, one individ- 
ual stood out as the earliest or major pio- 
neer. In the educational field, Eugene J. 
Sheridan, a school official in Newark, N. J., 
was the original pioneer. H. O. Rounds, of 
Detroit, Mich., was the first police officer to 
be responsible for starting a safety patrol. 
In the field of automobile clubs, it was 
Charles M. Hayes, president of the Chicago 
Motor Club, one of the largest affiliates of 
the AAA. 

From the first, the patrol idea proved a 
success, but, nevertheless, it grew slowly dur- 
ing the early years. After the first 5 years, 
during which many more automobile club 
representatives, school officials, and police 
officers joined in the program, there were still 
less than 40,000 boys and girls on duty. 

Then in 1928, the national headquarters 
of the AAA established a safety department, 
and the school safety-patrol movement was 
adopted as one of its projects. For the first 
time a large national organization under- 
took the job of giving widespread stimula- 
tion to the starting of patrols, and to hav- 
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ing them equipped, trained, supervised, ang 
organized. 

One early aim of the AAA was to get suit. 
able standard rules for the operation of 
safety patrols adopted that would be gen- 
erally acceptable to school officials, Police 
and interested civic groups. Principally, 
these standard rules were intended to ayoiq 
unsound practices, thus increasing the effec. 
tiveness of the patrols. 

The American Automobile Association has 
participated from the beginning with other 
national organizations in formulating ang 
revising the standard rules for the patrols, 
The first joint effort was in 1928. Out of 
that meeting came the Standard Rules for 
the Operation of School Boy Patrols. 4). 
though these rules were revised in 1938 anq 
1948, they are still essentially the same, 
The committee which last revised the stand. 
ard rules was composed of the AAA, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Na. 
tional Commission on Safety Education ot 
the National Educational Association, Na. 
tional Congress of Parents’ and Teachers, 
National Safety Council, and United States 
Office of Education. This year, the rules are 
again being revised by a committee of school, 
police, and main interested private groups. 

Another important outcome of the 1928 
meeting was the determination of the func- 
tion of the safety patrol. As stated at that 
time, the function was: “To instruct, direct, 
and control members of the student body in 
crossing the streets and highways at or near 
schools; and to assist teachers and parents in 
the instruction of school children in safe 
practices in the use of streets and highways 
at all times and places.” 

This function is also substantially un- 
changed, and the two rules that are most 
stressed in the training of new safety patrol 
members are: (1) Patrol members are to 
stay on the curb, and (2) they are not to 
attempt to direct traffic. Their duty is to 
remind schoolmates of the safety rules 
learned in classes and to see that school- 
mates cross only when there is a sufficient 
lull in vehicular traffic so that they can 
cross safely. 

Today the patrols are no longer an experi- 
ment, they are a national institution. This 
year nearly 600,000 boys and girls are ac- 
tively serving in 14,000 communities in every 
State. And in most instances the three 
kinds of agencies work closely together to 
foster and maintain effective local patrol 
units. 

There is ample proof of the success of the 
experiment in these two facts: 

(a) Although there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of motor vehi- 
cles using our streets and highways and 4 
comparable increase in the number of school 
children, the death rate resulting from traf- 
fic accidents involving children in the 5 to 
14-year-old group has been nearly cut in 
half during the past 20 years. This fact 1s 
even more remarkable when it is considered 
that the rate for all other age groups has 
nearly doubled during the same period. 

(b) In hundreds of communities it has 
been recorded that not one child has been 
killed in a zone protected by the safety patrol 
since it was organized, and this means {or 
periods up to a quarter century. 

It is impossible to evaluate the patrol 
solely in terms of lives saved or injuries pre- 
vented. There are some instances where pa- 
trol members have saved lives very dramat- 
ically, as typified by the youngsters who were 
decorated by the Vice President last week. 
In fact, since the AAA began awarding gold 
lifesaver medals in 1949, 56 boys and girls 
have received the honor. In each of the 
cases a national board of judges carefully 
examined the facts and determined — 
each patrol member thus honored pases 
a lifesaving act and at the same time expose 
himself to great personal danger. Thes¢ 
however, are exceptional dramatic cases = 
which the patrol member acted above = 
beyond the call of duty. The major day- 
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to-day lifesaving work of the patrols is done 
quietly and efficiently, without any fanfare 
whatsoever. It is done by thousands of boys 
and girls every day. They do their job on 
the sidewalk and are never called upon to 
rush into the street to pull a fallen child 
from the path of a speeding car. Yet by 
steadfastly doing their daily job the 600,000 
patrol members in the aggregate save hun- 
dreds of lives per year. 

perhaps a better measure of the value of 
the patrol lies in the benefits that accrue to 
the school, other school children, and to the 
patrol members themselves. 

The school benefits because the patrol fur- 
nishes a constructive outlet for the energies 
of growing boys and girls. Where the patrol 
is properly organized and operated it offers 
an incentive for better work and deportment, 
not only to those on the patrol but to those 
desiring to become patrol members. The 
privilege of serving is much sought after and 
generally only students exhibiting leader- 
ship, reliability, and interest are selected. 
Progressive educators regard the patrol 
movement as an excellent safety educational 
device as well as @ means for developing 
character and positive usefulness for com- 
munity living. 

Other school children benefit from the 
patrols in more ways than simply getting 
protection from them at corners. In the 
classroom, rules for safe walking are learned. 
On the streets patrol members remind 
schoolmates to apply them. By constant 
repetition, good habits of traffic safety are 
formed and gradually become more or less 
automatic. Once firmly established, these 
sound habits govern at all street crossings— 
and hence the influence of the patrols ex- 
tends far beyond the intersections at which 
they are on duty. 

In one sense, the greatest beneficiaries 
are the patrol members themselves. Many 
educators feel that there is no better way 
to mold character in a child and to develop 
the so important sense of personal respon- 
sibility than to assign him a task where 
the need for punctuality and strict atten- 
tion to duty are essential. Service on the 
patrols almost invariably develops a sense 
of civic responsibility and active concern 
for the welfare of others that scarcely can 
be imparted in any other way to elementary 
school children, 


School safety patrols originated in Amer- 
lca and they are an American institution. 
Now, however, they are spreading to many 
other lands—in fact, all around the world. 
There are active units in 21 other countries, 
and several more countries are engaged in 
organizing units. Most of these patrols are 
patterned on the American model, and the 
AAA is helping in their establishment by 
giving the benefit of their more than a 
quarter century of experience. 

While the growth of the patrol movement 
in this country has been phenomenal in 
recent years, the AAA estimates that only 
aout half of the elementary school chil- 
dren in the United States now have the 
Protection of the patrols. About one mil- 
‘lon trained boys and girls are needed each 
year to give complete protection to Amer- 
lca's 25 million school children under 14 
years of age. To reach this goal, the AAA 
Calms, greater recognition must be given 
for the present and past accomplishments 
ot the patrols, thus building the official 
‘nd public support which are needed. 
CITATIONS ACCOMPANYING AAA GOLD LIFE- 

SAVER MEDALS PRESENTED TO SCHOOL SAFETY 

PATROL MEMBERS BY VICE PRESIDENT AND 

Mrs. RICHARD NIXON, MAY 5, 1955, WASH- 

INGTON, D. Cc. 


(Names and addresses of parents included) 
RICHARD BAILEY, 11, STANTON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
— September 28, 1954, Richard Bailey 
—- safety patrol duty at the 25th Street 
trance of the Stanton Elementary School. 
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A vehicle was moving north on 25th Street 
at 30 to 35 miles per hour when Roy Keats, 
7 years old, started to cross the street. He 
was about halfway across when he fell for- 
ward into the path of the oncoming car. 
Richard, disregarding his own safety, ran 
out, grabbed Roy, lifted him up and pulled 
him back to safety. Had it not been for 
Richard's action, Roy would have been 
struck by the car. 

Richard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
J. Bailey, 3353 23d Street SE., Washington, 
D. C. 


PHYLLIS BOOSE, 12, JACOB EICHHOLTZ SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


While on safety patrol duty on May 21, 
1954, Phyllis Boose saved several children 
from traffic injury or death. A collision of 
2 cars at the intersection of Hazel and 
Beaver Streets threw 1 driver out of his car, 
causing it to swerve toward her and a group 
of children waiting to cross the street. With- 
out thought of her own safety, Phyllis pushed 
the children behind a telephone pole for 
protection. Altough she and 2 of the 5 
children she was protecting were severely in- 
jured by the driverless car, her action un- 
doubtedly saved several lives. 

Phyllis is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul W. Boose, 321 Beaver Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


RAYMOND VAN FITZGERALD, 13, SIDNEY LANIER, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


On January 5, 1955, Raymond Van Fitz- 
gerald was on safety patrol duty at the in- 
tersection of U. S. Route 441 and 16th 
Avenue. Under the direction of a police 
officer, Raymond was escorting Gerald Foster, 
who. was pushing his bicycle, across the 
street. An approaching truck with faulty 
brakes was unable to stop, though the traffic 
signal for it was red. The officer shouted a 
warning. Raymond saw the danger and 
grabbed the bicycle luggage carrier, giving 
it and Gerald a strong pull backward just 
as the truck went past. The truck hit a car 
in the intersection, and continued down the 
road about 200 feet before stopping. Ray- 
mond’s action saved Gerald from serious in- 
jury or death. 

Raymond is the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
Fitzgerald, 1124 Northwest 15th Avenue, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


PAUL GROBERT, 13, PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 209, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


On September 24, 1954, Paul Grobert was 
on safety patrol duty at the intersection of 
East 7th Street and Avenue Z. A policeman 
was standing in the center of the intersec- 
tion directing traffic. Paul was stationed on 
the curb holding back a group of about 20 
children. An 8-year-old girl, who had been 
talking with schoolmates, suddenly started 
to cross the street directly into the path of a 
fast-moving truck. Disregarding the danger 
to himself, Paul dashed into the street and 
pulled the girl back to safety, as the truck 
passed only a few inches from them. 


Paul is the son of Mr. and Mrs Sidney 
Grobert, 838 Avenue Z, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROGER HELD, 11, NO. 1 SCHOOL, ECORSE, MICH. 


While on safety patrol duty at the corner 
of Labadie and High Streets on January 12, 
1955, Roger Held saved a 5-year-old child, 
Raymond Sablosky, from injury or death, 
when he darted into the street in front of a 
turning car. Patrol Capt. Kenneth Tackett, 
also serving at this intersection, saw the car 
begin to turn and shouted a warning to 
Roger. Believing there was a slim chance of 
saving the child from being struck by the 
car, Roger acted without thought of self 
and pulled Raymond back to safety just 
in time. 

Roger is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig 
Held, 4428 High Street, Ecorse, Mich. 
RICHARD INNOCENZI, 12, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


On February 1, 1955, Richard Innocenzi 
was on safety patrol duty at the intersection 
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of Chestnut and Emory Avenues. At approx- 
imately 8:15 a. m., when traffic was heavy 
along Chestnut Avenue, 8-year-old Anthony 
Bencivengo ducked under Richard’s extended 
arm and ran into the street directly into 
the path of an approaching car. The 
younger boy did not see the car. Richard, 
disregarding his own safety, ran into the 
street and grabbed Anthony, pulling him 
back to safety. The driver of the car braked 
and swerved to the left, but was unable to 
stop until the car had traveled well beyond 
the boys. 

Richard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dante 
Innocenzi, 48 Charles Street, Trenton, N. J. 


DOROTHY KOEHLER, 13, WILLIAM G. TAYLOR 
SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, PA. 


On May 12, 1954, while on safety patrol 
duty at Seventh and Walnut Streets, Doro- 
thy Koehler saved a 2-year-old child, John 
Andes, from serious injury or death when 
he darted into the street directly into the 
path of an oncoming truck. John’s mother 
was waiting for a bus across the street. 
When John saw her, he ran into the street. 
Dorothy saw the child and realized that the 
driver of an approaching truck could not 
see him because of a parked car. There was 
no time to signal the driver. Dashing into 
the path of the truck, she snatched the boy 
as the vehicle brushed her dress and came 
to a stop some 20 feet past the spot where 
the boy had been. 2 

Dorothy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Koehler, 521 Walnut Street, Columbia, 
Pa. 


WALTER R. LEE, III, 13, SIDNEY LANIER ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


On January 5, 1955, Walter Lee was on 
safety patrol duty at the intersection of 
United States Route 441 and 16th Avenue. 
Under the direction of a police officer, he was 
escorting Allen Stinson, who was pushing 
his bicycle, across the street. An approach- 
ing truck with faulty brakes was unable to 
stop, though the traffic signal for it was red. 
The police officer shouted a warning. Wal- 
ter, realizing that Allen was not aware of the 
danger, gave a hard shove on the rear fender 
of the bike, thus pushing Allen clear of the 
truck. Walter managed to jump clear as the 
truck swerved. The truck then struck a car 
in the intersection and continued down the 
road about 200 feet before stopping. Wal- 
ter’s action saved Allen from serious injury 
or death. 

Walter is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Lee, Jr., 915 Northwest 17th Avenue, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


GARY NELSON, 11, ABE LINCOLN SCHOOL, ROYAL 
OAK, MICH. 


While on safety patrol duty at the corner 
of North Kenwood Street and East 11 Mile 
Road, November 5, 1954, Gary Nelson acted 
without thought of his own safety to prevent 
a driverless car with four child passengers 
from crashing into other automobiles. The 
driver, who had come to school to pick up 
her son, had forgotten to pull on the hand- 
brake when she parked across the street from 
Gary’s post of duty. Gary noticed the car 
rolling downhill away from the curb. He ran 
across the street, jumped in, and stopped the 
car by pulling on the handbrake, thus pre- 
venting what might have been a tragic 
accident. 

Gary is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Nel- 
son, 1925 East 11 Mile Road, Royal Oak, Mich. 


HATCHER WILLIAM PILAND, JR., 11, FRANCIS 
ASBURY SCHOOL, HAMPTON, VA. 


While protecting school bus passengers as 
a safety patrol member on September 22, 
1954, Hatcher William Piland, Jr., saved 
6-year-old Thomas Bryant from being struck 
by a speeding car while the school bus was 
stopped to discharge passengers. Several 
children had already crossed the road when 
Thomas started to cross. Hatcher noticed a 
speeding car approaching, the driver showing 
no intention of stopping. The small boy was 
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unaware of the danger. Hateher quickly 
stepped into the path of the speeding car 
and lifted and carried him back to safety. 
The car passed less than a foot away. 
Hatcher is the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Piland, Sr., 319 Atlantic Avenue, Buckroe 
Beach, Va. 
EDWARD PRIEM, 12, PLAINFIELD SCHOOL, SAGINAW, 
MICH. 


On September 30, 1954, Edward Priem was 
on safety patrol duty at the school crossing 
located at Bay and Shattuck Roads. Steven 
Anscomb, a kindergarden pupil, darted under 
Edward’s outstretched arm directly into the 
path of a car traveling approximately 50 
miles per hour. Edward, disregarding his own 
safety, ran after the child and just managed 
to pull him out of danger, as the car swerved, 
with brakes squealing and dirt flying. Ed- 
ward’s quick action saved Steven from death 
or serious injury. 

Edward is.the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Priem, 3810 Shattuck Road, Saginaw, Mich. 
ROY WILLIAMS, JR., 12, HAPEVILLE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 


At the grade crossing of Ross Street SW., 
and Highway 41, Roy Williams, Jr., while on 
safety-patrol duty, on October 11, 1954, saved 
6-year-old Quinette Gay from the path of 
an approaching train. The little girl, who 
was partially paralyzed, stumbled and fell 
between the rails in crossing the tracks on 
her way to school. Roy saw that because of 
her injury and fright she was unable to move. 
Disregarding his own safety he ran into the 
path of the fast-approaching train and car- 
ried the girl to safety. 

Roy is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Wil- 
liams, 279 Mudd Row, SW., Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN MINADEO, 15, GLADSTONE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(Posthumous award to be accepted by Dr. 
Robert V. Cresswell, principal, Gladstone 
High School) 


On October 7, 1954, at the intersection of 
Hazelwood and Second Avenues, John Mina- 
deo, on safety patrol duty, saw a car, out of 
control, rushing downhill toward him and 
a large group of children waiting on the 
sidewalk. Disregarding his own safety, John 
pushed the children back. The driver of the 
car, which had had a brake failure, at- 
tempted to steer between a car waiting for 
a traffic light and the sidewalk on which 
the children were standing. The car jumped 
the curb and struck John and five other chil- 
dren. John and a girl were killed, and four 
children were injured. Yet the accident 
would have been far more tragic had it not 
been for John’s heroic, sacrificial action. 


John was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Antonio 
Manadeo, 242 Glenwood Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


_— 


Board of Judges, 1955 School Safety Pa- 
trol Lifesaver Medal Award Board. 

Inspector Arthur E. Miller, chairman; for- 
mer director of public safety, Montgomery 
County, Md., 7804 Radnor Road, Bethesda, 
Md. 

John J. Agnew, deputy chief of police in 
charge of traffic, Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

John W. Bethea, Staff Director, President’s 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety, Gen- 
eral Services Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. Ray Cory, chairman, AAA Traffic and 
Safety Committee, Post Office Box 463, Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

Dr. Carl F. Hansen, associate superintend- 
ent, District of Columbia Public Schools, 
Franklin Administration Building, 13th and 
K Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Helen K. Mackintosh, Acting Chief, Fle- 
mentary Schools Section, United States Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Third and Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 
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Boys’ Clubs of America 


—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley before the 49th 
annual convention dinner of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on May 12, 1955: 

I am most happy to have a part in this 
convention of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
It is a great cause. It is to provide for citi- 
zens of the future the essentials of a whole- 
some life, for men and boys do not live by 
bread alone; nor by books or schooling or 
philosophy. They must have wholesome 
recreation and association with their fellows. 

For into the hands and on the shoulders 
of -these boys we, who have passed through 
most of the years allotted to men on earth, 
pass the burdens we have carried and the 
problems we have not solved. Theirs is a 
profoundly important responsibility. 

We, the elders, are likely to envy youth. 
It has so many things in abundance that 
we begin to miss—great energy, the spark of 
enthusiasm, and, above all, the wide field of 
opportunity. 

Perhaps sometimes we even overestimate 
the significance of youth, for we see youth 
with eyes that have traversed many years of 
experience. We see what youth could do. 
But youth can only see within its own lim- 
ited experience. 

We feel that we could enjoy youth in a 
manner beyond description. Perhaps that 
was what was in the mind of George Bernard 
Shaw. He said, in effect, Isn’t it a pity that 
yeuth should be wasted on the young? 

The world that faces these boys—a world 
in which we shall not be living—has a won- 
derful prospect. In many ways, it will be 
a time of opportunity such as the world 
has never seen before. There is the unlim- 
ited horizon of invention, of human progress, 
ef the discoveries of science, of the eradica- 
tion of disease, of the lengthening of life. 
Truly a wonderful time to live. 

But in another sense, is it so wonderful? 
Because with what that is new and won- 
derful and beautiful and helpful that will 
come there must inevitably come responsi- 
bilities, problems, and burdens beyond any- 
thing that we have known in the past. For 
providence makes us pay our way as we go 
through this world. 

We know, at any rate we can guess at the 
possible good that lies ahead. But no one 
can guess what the tragic possibilities may 
be in the awesome future in which these 
boys will be citizens of the Nation and the 
world. 

For we are leaving to them neglected prob- 
lems, unpaid debts, and work undone, for 
we have left undone some things we should 
have done and we have done things we should 
not have done. And the harvest of pain 
and suffering is very great. A part of that 
harvest these boys must gather. 

Because that world toward which these 
youngsters look is so full of grim possibili- 
ties, no doubt they will in a sense grow older 
earlier. For they will realize all too soon 
the dangers into which the course of events 
may carry them. In short, they will grow 
older earlier and they will stay alive longer. 

The latter—that is, the lengthening of 
life—will be a gift of science to humanity, 
a gift that we are already enjoying in some 
measure. But the sobering, indeed the de- 
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pressing realities which will bring these 
youngsters to mental manhood sooner are 
something that the world in which we are 
living has granted them. We have permitted 
this generation of ours altogether too care. 
lessly to lose sight of the strong moral valyes 
and the imperative demands of former gen- 
erations. For this we must bear a large 
responsibility. 

Let us for a moment review a few of the 
factors which have contributed to this fajj. 
ure of our moral standards to keep pace with 
our material progress. 

We have been fortunate, we Americans, 
to inherit the richest country on earth. For 
this we owe a great debt to those of our fore. 
fathers who came here and made it their 
own by their labor and their devotion to 
ideals of morality and democracy. But as 
one generation followed another, it has come 
to be almost accepted that this heritage js 
something for which we have no responsi. 
bility except to enjoy it to the utmost. As 
a people, we resemble some of the un. 
worthy heirs of distinguished and rich men 
who scatter what others have gathered and 
who waste what others have saved. 

In a sense, our moral standards have not 
been equal to our material opportunities, 
We have grown rich too fast and too careless. 
ly and too thoughtlessly. Ultimately we have 
respected one ideal and have worshiped at 
one altar, and that is the ideal of riches 
and the altar of personal success. 

Another factor is the lack of sufficiently 
high standards in the world of business in a 
past generation. When I was a boy, we 
heard a great deal in the newspapers and in 
political campaigns about the malefactors 
of great wealth. It was Theodore Roosevelt 
who coined that phrase. In a large sense 
he awakened the people of the country to 
the realization that there were in fact male- 
factors of great wealth and in some instances 
he awakened the malefactors themselves. At 
any rate, there began to be stock-taking of 
the methods and ideals of business and the 
reckoning was not favorable. Thereupon 
there set in a leng period of agitation and 
reform, which fortunately has carried intc 
business a vastly higher standard of conduct 
and much more wholesome ideals than were 
present before. But some of the neglect of 
that standard has survived in our own time. 
We see altogether too many people who are 
giving examples to the youth of the land 
that those who succeed are those who cut the 
corners; that those who are great are those 
who accasionally forget to obey the law; and 
that high profits go with low sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

These are factors for which our generation 
is responsible, and it is our duty to correct 
them insofar as is possible. For their effect 
upon the youth is unmistakable. 

I have spent a good deal of my life in 
politics, and I think I have seen it in all 
of its glory and, I may say, in all of its 
grossness, I think that part of our moral 
failure has been the presence in politics of 
misguided ambitions and of irresponsible 
and reckless conduct, 

It is a source of regret to me when I hear 
politicians making an appeal for votes 10 
purely material terms. It is no way 10 
build the moral fiber of the people to make 
them feel that all that the Government 1s 
intended to do is to supply their material 
wants and all that they are supposed to 
contribute to that Government is what tbe 
Government exacts in taxes. 

In political parties, which I have had 
something to do with, I have enjoyed the 
life because a political party, while it is = 
conflict with another political party, enjoys 
within itself a great deal of clean and hon- 
est and wholesome companionship. It 
builds spirit when it is politics in the 
right sense. It builds, I may say, character 
in the best sense of the word. 
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put there are those in politics who have 
misconceived the essential purposes of po- 
\itical life and have made participation in 
the activities of the party purely a means 
of furthering selfish interests. We can help 
the generation to come by building in poli- 
tics for higher ideals and for the noble pur- 
pose of service to all the people. 

But among all the factors which have 
contributed to moral decline has been a 
neglect of religion and of responsibilities of 
participation in religious activities. There 
was a time when the vocation of a minister 
or rabbi or priest was regarded in a family 
as the highest to which a son could aspire. 
To belong to the ministry was regarded as 
the attainment of a proud place in the com- 
munity. I wonder whether these standards 
have been maintained. 

We have taken God out of our schools. Of 
course, I believe that there should be a sharp 
separation of the church from the state, but 
there surely must be a means by which peo- 
ple who, though in different churches are 
pursuing the same ultimate and eternal ob- 
jectives to get together on a program to put 
religious teaching in some form back into 
educational systems of the land. 

Another factor in the decline of religious 
responsibility is the presence of theories of 
law which are new and strange. The law 
of the land, which we must obey, is far more 
than what is written in the statute books. 
For there is a law above the law. That is 
what Jefferson referred to as the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God. These are based 
upon the eternal principle of a guiding 
purpose in the universe. These laws or rules 
we must obey or suffer the consequences. 
We have neglected this at great cost to our- 
selves and to our generation. 

Another factor has been the growth of 
amusements that have no moral purpose. I 
grant that it is not always exactly necessary 
that harmless amusements be overlaid by the 
stern lessons Of morality. However, we have 
taken some of the fine moral development 
and education out of our sports, our theater, 
our television, our radio by neglecting what 
is wholesome in favor of what is merely sen- 
sational and exciting. 

Another element in our past and our pres- 
ent society is the presence of materialistic 
concepts in the pursuit of scientific perfec- 
tion. Science can be, as we have learned to 
our bitter regret, not only a great builder 
but a great destroyer. It is for us to Ceter- 
mine which it is going to be in our time and 
in the future. For our attainments have 
been beyond the comprehension of even the 
most imaginative of people. We must come 
to realize that science should be the servant 
and not the master of man’s destiny. 

Finally, there has been the insidious teach- 
ing of marxism which in its most malignant 
form is represented in communism and in 
‘S$ more subtle but nevertheless destructive 
form is found in socialism. This has not 
only challenged us abroad but has chal- 
lenged us within our own country. We have 
Permitted too much of our thinking, of our 
teaching, and our standartis of literature 
0 the drama to become contaminated by 
Merxist doctrine in one form or another. 
This iS a true destroyer of the ancient moral 
standards, for those standards involve self- 
tellance, the mastery of opportunity, the 
doing of a day’s work honestly for an honest 
Cay’s pay, the fulfillment of contracts, and 
‘ie standards of fair dealing among men. 
But marxism teaches none of these things. 
Instead, it teaches men to be mere slaves of 
"Aat the Marxists call dialectics. Dialectics 
= be explained in very high-toned ian- 
guage, but to me it is simply a Marxist ex- 
Pression which means making @ poor case 
sound good. 
oe children have not been immune to 
coe ttfluence and it has taken its poisonous 

sé With many of them, 


It goes without saying that the unfortu- 
nate decline in moral values, in respect for 
authority, in willingness to work hard, to be 
diligent, to save, and to help others is basic- 
ally responsible for the problem of juvenile 
delinquency about which we are hearing so 
much these days. Surely the statistics of 
that social disorder cannot be wrong. They 
are ominous and challenging. 

May I say at the outset that I offer no 
panaceas, but I should like to leave a thought 
or two with you on how I feel about the 
spread of juvenile delinquency. I think it 
is appropriate at this time to refer to this 
unfortunate phase that has arisen in our 
daily life. 

May I say that I certainly have no desire 
to condemn the boys of our country. The 
great bulk come from decent homes, receive 
good religious training, and are taught to 
recognize and prepare for the responsibilities 
that they must assume when they become 
mature citizens. We must not hurl the dart 
of criticism at the boyhood of the Nation 
because of the malfeasance of a small seg- 
ment who have been diverted or who have 
themselves strayed from the path of decency. 
Nevertheless this development is like the 
faint symptom of what may eventually 
spread into a contagious disease. 

There must be exercised wisdom, toler- 
ance, and restraint on the part of older 
people so that this problem may be resolved 
without harsh punitive measures, but with 
understanding and a desire to rebuild lives 
that have broken down, 

It is my considered judgment that our 
attack on this juvenile delinquency menace 
must be three-pronged—the home, the 
church, and the school. The formative 
years are vital and decisive and parents must 
understand that it is their early influence 
and guidance that molds the character of 
the boy, that instills him with a proper con- 
ception of life and its responsibilities and 
encourages him to give to others a measure 
of respect and cooperation in whatever tasks 
and relations he may be called upon to foliow 
as a member of society. 

I need scarcely say that religious training 
is highly essential and that the church and 
Synagogue have the very sacred and vital 
obligation to impart to the boy the true 
ethical values of life. It is for them to pro- 
ject and to interpret the true meaning of 
right and wrong, for once the boy knows 
how to distinguish this he should become a 
useful and honorable citizen. 

The school makes its contribution in the 
cultural field so that these three forces, 
working together, in a spirit of harmonious 
understanding can create the man of the 
future. The handling of juvenile delin- 
quents must be left to the experienced hands 
of national, State, city, and county agencies, 
religious leaders, social workers, and civic 
leaders so that, together, they can evolve 
an effective program that will ultimately 
erase this evil. They are entitled to the un- 
stinted cooperation of parents, school ad- 
ministrators, and spiritual leaders. 

And, finally, may I say that it is the mis- 
sion of the Boys’ Clubs of America to join 
the other agencies and activities by pro- 
viding the thousands of boys, through the 
medium of clubs, an opportunity to develop 
many extracurricular interests to acquire 
strong bodies, to form wholesome habits, and 
foster respect for their faiths and, above all, 
to understand clearly the meaning of our 
American way of life. 

There is a big job ahead for all of us in 
this country, but I am sure we will not fail 
for we are imbued with a spirit of brother- 
hood and helpfulness and the Boys’ Clubs of 
America is one of the potent symbols of our 
Philosophy of life and living. 

The training and opportunities which we 
have been offering in the past are not suf- 
ficient to meet the challenges of the future. 
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We need much more of those services that 
have proved their value in the past. 

As a member of the national board of 
Boys’ Clubs of America, I have been in- 
spired by the tremendous development which 
has taken place in our movement, especially 
in the past few years. Assets of Boys’ Clubs 
throughout the country now have a total 
value of over $100 million—this is big busi- 
ness and important business. I understand a 
new Boys’ Club was opened every 10 days last 
year, and it seems like this pace will con- 
tinue throughout this year. This is a defi- 
nite indication of the growing recognition 
on the part of the American public of the 
fine effective service which is being rendered 
to our youth by Boys’ Clubs. 

I know all of you here tonight have a 
sincere interest in the Boys’ Ciub movement. 
Most of you have given unselfishly time, 
money, and effort, often at some sacrifice 
to yourselves. You have done this because 
you believe in the Boys’ Club philosophy and 
its methods. 

As a member of the Boys’ Club family, I 
know from personal observation that the 
Boys’ Club movement is truly one of the most 
important services to youth in our country. 
I congratulate each one of you for helping 
to make it so. 





Eisenhower Highway Program and 
Delaware Deepening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower has asked 
the Congress to approve his multibil- 
lion-dollar program for the Nation’s 
highways, and he now appears to be 
displeased over the fact that the Con- 
gress does not act with alacrity to adopt 
his proposals. His desire for immediate 
action on this project, coupled with his 
refusal to allow the Government to par- 
ticipate in a project to deepen the Dela- 
ware River unless private industry con- 
tributes a share of the expenses, strikes 
the editor of one of the papers in my 
district as slightly incongruous. I must 
say that I agree with the editor’s senti- 
ments. For the edification of my col- 
leagues, I include the editorial which 
appeared in the Trentonian on May 17, 
1955: 

BASICALLY THE SAME 

President Eisenhower is irked with Con- 
gress because of its reluctance to sanction 
his $27-billion Federal highway program. 
The Nation’s entire economy is geared to 
this proposal, the President insists, and he 
points out further that “it is tied in with 
steel production, transportation, and other 
industries, and, of course, employment in 
these industries.” 

It is not difficult for those of us here in 
the Delaware Valley to follow the President’s 
logic. We in this vast industrial area are 
fully mindful that adequate transportation 
facilities, including water, are vital step- 
pingstones to prosperity. 

Therefore, we find it hard to reconcile 
the President’s willingness to sponsor a 
nationwide highway program with his un- 
willingness to sponsor an internationally 
important waterway program such as the 
deepening of the Delaware River. 
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And, without presuming to be facetious in 
the matter, it might also be pointed out that 
Mr. Eisenhower has not yet taken the posi- 
tion (as he did on the proposal to deepen 
the Delaware) that private enterprise should 
foot part of his highway-program tab. 

Conversion of the Delaware to an inter- 
national waterway for oceangoing vessels un- 
doubtedly would stimulate vehicular traffic 
on our public roads, which, apparently, is 
precisely what the President is striving to 
do. In the light of these conflicting view- 
points, it would seem to us that some White 
House explanations are in order. 





No Occasion for Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Pittston Gazette, 
Saturday, May 14, 1955, which strongly 
advocates that President Eisenhower 
not veto the postal pay bill. I, too, would 
like to go on record again in complete 
support for a much-needed pay raise for 
the postal workers as incorporated in the 
bill recently sent to the President. It is 
long overdue and completely justified. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. Eisenhower will have to dig very deep 
if he is to come up with a convincing rea- 
son for vetoing a postal-pay-increase bill 
because the House voted six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent more than he has indicated he would 
approve. 

A year ago he denied the postal workers a 
raise for the legitimate reason that Congress 
provided no funds to pay it. But this year 
the responsibility rests with him to make 
sure that these faithful public servants get 
their proper share of the pay boosts that eco- 
nomic circumstances have persuaded him to 
recommend for other civilian employees. 
These circumstances have already compelled 
the Government to provide increases for its 
military personnel and, more conspicuously, 
for the Members of Congress themselves. 

Where the conference committee will fi- 
nally fix the percentage point remains to be 
revealed. It must stand somewhere between 
the House’s 8.2-percent pay increase and the 
Senate’s 10 percent. But obviously there is 
no reason to expect that either branch will 
drop back to Mr. Eisenhower’s 7.6 maximum. 

And considering that the administration 
in the next fiscal year plans to spend up- 
wards of $60 billion, with at least 3.5 percent 
of total expenditures allotted to alien peo- 
ples, it can hardly afford to haggle over 
perhaps a dozen million extra dollars that 
Congress may decide to give the postal work- 
ers beyond the amount the President prefers 
to ratify. 

In the circumstances, if the conference 
committe sticks to the House’s 8.2 percent, 
Mr. Eisenhower should not compel the legis- 
lators to attempt to override a veto. Such 
presidential action would be politically un- 
wise and economically dubious. 

The postal workers deserve a raise in pay. 
The ratio of cost of living to their pay raises 
over the past years proves that. And the 
President in a measure invalidates his posi- 
tion of last year when he now implies that 
he will veto any raise over 7.6 percent. 
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Finally, the fact that the measure is not 
accompanied by a raise in postal rates is not 
@ sound objection. As has been said before, 
postal rates and pay for postal employees 
are no more connected than the pay of sailors 
is to the price of battleships, 





Grace Lutheran Church, Washington, D. 
C., Awards Honorary Loyalty Day Cita- 
tion to Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, Member of Congress, 20th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, for Service to His 
Country During Two World Wars and 
for His Sponsorship of Legislation in 
the 84th Congress Designating May 1 as 
Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 11 
o’clock service Sunday morning, May 1, 
1955, in Grace Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Representative JAMEs E. 
Van ZanvT, Member of Congress from the 
20th District of Pennsylvania, was 
awarded an honorary Loyalty Day cita- 
tion in appreciation for his outstanding 
service to his country during two world 
wars, and for the introduction of legis- 
lation approved by the 84th Congress 
designating May 1 as Loyalty Day. 

The honorary citation was awarded by 
Pastor J. Victor Murtland, of Grace Lu- 
theran Church, following the morning 
sermon titled “Loyalty and Freedom,” 
delivered by Dr. Robert Van Duesen, of 
the National Lutheran Council. 

The citation reads as follows: 

LoyYALTy Day CITATION 
GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 

It is fitting and proper that Grace Lutheran 
Church should acknowledge its appreciation 
of the privilege this day enjoyed to observe 
the first Loyalty Day as fixed by act of Con- 
gress and proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America. 

We thank God for the opportunity given 
us to note, as we do, the blessings of liberty 
and freedom bestowed upon all who live 
under the banner of the United States, in- 
cluding the precious liberty to worship as our 
faith directs. 

We pledge our continued loyal allegiance 
to our country, its Constitution and laws, 
and the Christian purposes they proclaim 
and serve. 

This congregation has double reason to 
rejoice in this Loyalty Day. In addition to 
the privilege of participation in this nation- 
wide observance, we rejoice in the knowledge 
that the sponsor and author of Resolution 
184, adopted by the Congress in establish- 
ment of Loyalty Day, is one of our congre- 
gation and a worshipper with us. 

The pastor, church council, and members 
of Grace Lutheran Church, ardently sharing 
the purpose of Loyalty Day, wish to pay this 


open tribute to the fine American spirit and - 


service of our fellow man: 
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“CITATION 


“For outstanding and enduring America 
and Christian service as a citizen, as a te. 
tinguished veteran of two world wars nt 
® Member of the United States House ot 
Representatives for 16 years from the 20th 
Congressional District of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, as @ Christian, and as au. 
thor of Loyalty Day, we commend our fellow 
man, the Honorable JaMEs B. Van ZANDT 

“You have not only deserved this com. 
mendation but have made us proud of your 
association as a fellow member of our congre. 
gation. That you may continue to fing rich 
rewards, spiritually and otherwise, for your 
services is our wish. May the blessings of 
God attend you always.” 

Done this first day of May, 1955, 

RIcHARD H. WINKELMAN, 
President of the Congregation, 
J. VICTOR MURTLAND, 
Pastor, Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Southwestern Power Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Members of the Missouri con- 
gressional delegation the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, the Honorable Leonor 
K. Sutuivan, the Honorable Frank M. 
KarSTEN, the Honorable RicHarp Bol- 
LING, the Honorable Paut C. Jonss, the 
Honorable GreorcEe H. CHRISTOPHER, the 
Honorable Morcan M. MOovutper, and the 
Honorable W. R. HULL, Jr., join me in 
asking unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution adopted by the Missouri House of 
Representatives on May 16, 1955, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor». 

An adequate dependable source of 
power for local REA cooperatives 
Missouri is a serious and urgent prob- 
lem. Congress should immediately take 
appropriate action to meet this critica 
situation. 

The resolution follows: 

House Memorial 2 
Resolution memorializing Congress to ap 


pro- 


priate funds necessary to carry out te 
contracts between generating and tralis- 
mission cooperatives financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration and wwe 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
to do all in its power to encourage and 


further public power in the area served 

by Southwestern Power Administration 

Whereas it has come to the attention 
the House that there is growing pressure ! 
Washington, D. C., seemingly emanating 
from the Interior Department, to oo 
tinue the use of the Southwestern Powet 
Association, by using economic pressures 
force the generating and transmission as 
operatives to deal with private utilivies 
stead of the Southwestern Power Admil- 
istration; and 

Whereas the proposed new rate schedule 
of the Southwestern Power Administra’ 
is said to be undermining the very purpore - 
public power by making it impossible ce 
the generating and transmission coop rou 
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to negotiate economical contracts for peaking 

ver; and 
een the original idea of the South- 
western Power Administration was to make 
vaiable the maximum quantities of energy 
to cooperative and other preference cus- 
tomers and ultimately to make power avail- 
able to the largest possible number of con- 
cyumers at the lowest rate consistent with 
zood business policy: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to ap- 
propriate money for the furtherance of the 
southwestern Power Administration, and to 
enact any and all laws consistent with the 
public power policy of the United States 
to make power available to all who need 
and demand it; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
memorial be immediately transmitted by the 
Chief Clerk of the House to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to each Member of the Congress from 
the State of Missouri, and to the chairmen 
of the Appropriations Committees of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 
Adopted May 16, 1955. 

AUSTIN HIL1, 
Chief Clerk. 





A Eulogy to Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the deepest sense of sorrow and 
shock that I learned this morning of the 
death of our beloved Mary McLeod 
Bethune. We have truly lost one whose 
great and gentle influence has shaped 
our lives over many years. The people 
of America have lost the keen mind, the 
rich wisdom, and the infinite courage of 
a woman who has contributed so much 
to her country. 

The life of Mary McLeod Bethune was 
so fruitful, so varied, and so beneficial 
to her people and to her country that 
one cannot even attempt to measure her 
loss. We know only that it is beyond 
calculation, beyond the power of words 
to express, and that her passing leaves 
an emptiness that can never be filled. 


The life of Mary McLeod Bethune will 
forever serve the people of the United 
wlales aS @ profound source of inspira- 
tion, Had she succeeded in but one of 
her many fields of interest, she would 
lave made a great contribution. But her 


I 
a eS Were Many because her inter- 
> Vere many and varied and because 
“oh worked and fought for them with 
o_o wisdom, and _ infinite 
vuraze, 

+o her family may I say that in this, 


Our |} 
deepe; 


iour of grief, please accept my 
‘ and most sincere sympathy. Be 


ie <a d that the Nation’s heart goes out 
VY You 


your 


at this time. Be comforted in 


‘Orrow by the knowledge that, al- 
1 @ great and noble person has 
away, the rich works of her hands 
art will endure forever, and she 
ecernally cherished and loved by 
1 Whose life she touched. 
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Treaty Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, so 
many times the _ so-called Bricker 
amendment has been described as “the 
Bricker amendment, limiting the power 
of the Executive.” ‘That is distinctly not 
so and is the product of the leftwingers 
who would distort the facts. The 
Bricker amendment does not limit the 
power of the Executive—it simply limits 
the effect of treaties already made, and 
thereby confines the lawmaking respon- 
sibility to the Congress where it consti- 
tutionally belongs. 

I insert as part of my remarks an able 
editorial which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Examiner of May 9, 1955: 

TREATY LAW 


President Eisenhower has said, and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has testified, that they 
would accept section I of the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

The section declares that no treaty or other 
international agreement conflicting with the 
Federal Constitution shall have any force or 
effect. 

But section I is a lesser part of the amend- 
ment and is of little value in itself; for sec- 
tion I, standing alone, has already been nul- 
lified by Federal court decisions under which 
the executive branch may disregard the Con- 
stition without appearing to violate the 
Constitution. 

Section II completes section I by stipulat- 
ing that a treaty or other international 
agreement may be made domestic law for the 
United States only by valid legislation. 

Every important foreign country except 
France, the Netherlands, and Mexico retains 
this self-protection against excessive execu- 
tive action. As to executive action in for- 
eign affairs, the Bricker amendment only 
asserts that such actions must be consti- 
tutional. 


Legislation by treaty can be, and has been, 
imposed on the United States outside the 
Constitution both by formal treaties and by 
informal executive agreements. 

The Constitution does not even mention 
executive agreements. : 

It provides that treaties “‘made under the 
authority of the United States” are “the 
supreme law of the land,” along with the 
Constitution itself, and it empowers the 
President to negotiate treaties. 

For 132 years the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution in treatymaking was _ hardly 
questioned. 

Then came, in the following order, corro- 
sive Court decisions which have shunted the 
Constitution aside: 

1920—The migratory bird case: The Su- 
preme Court held that treaties may author- 
ize Congress to pass legislation which the 
Constitution forbids Congress to pass. Un- 
der this decision, the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate may nullify the Bill of 
Rights, including the 10th amendment 
(States rights). 

1936—The Curtiss-Wright case: The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the treatymaking 
power does not derive from the Constitution, 
but is “an inherent power vested in the Fed- 
eral Government as an attribute of sover- 
eignty.” This decision is tantamount to the 
obsolete Bourbon doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. By its terms, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not restricted by the Constitution in 
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making laws for the American people in the 
guise of treaties. 

1942—-The Pink case: This decision con- 
cerned an Executive agreement, not a formal 
treaty, with Soviet Russia. The Supreme 
Court noted that a treaty is a law of the 
land under the Constitution and asserted 
that such international compacts and agree- 
ments as the one then in litigation have a 
similar dignity. 

This reasoning does violence to the Con- 
stitution. 

According to the Constitution, a treaty 
becomes a law of the land only if approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. But an Ex- 
ecutive agreement is not required to go be- 
fore the Senate for scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court decision therefore per- 
mits the executive branch to evade Congress 
and the Constitution and to dictate laws to 
the Nation by merely substituting Executive 
agreements for treaties. 

The danger to our institutions from treaty 
legislation is relatively recent, but it has be- 
come very great. 

At a bar association meeting in Louisville 
in 1952 Mr. Dulles, speaking as a private cit- 
izen, warned that treaties can abrogate the 
rights given our people by the constitutional 
Bill of Rights. 

Now, as Secretary of State Mr. Dulles op- 
poses the Bricker amendment. He pleads 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
not make a bad Executive agreement or an 
unconstitutional treaty. But there will be 
other administrations after this one. 

On this point the Hearst newspapers pre- 
fer the admonition of Thomas Jefferson, 
who said: 

“In questions of power let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 





Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we observe Chemical Progress 
Week. I would like to congratulate the 
men and women of the chemical indus- 
try whose contributions to the increased 
standard of living enjoyed by their fel- 
lowmen cannot be overestimated. The 
growth of the manufacture of chemicals 
and allied products has been phenom- 
enal. Since 1939 it has increased four- 
fold and is now our sixth largest indus- 
try. The development of products and 
research during the past 25 years has 
been inspiring. 

The welfare of the people of the world 
is evidenced in many, many dramatic 
ways through the progress of the chem- 
ical industry. Chemicals have made 
possible the increased production of food 
at lower costs through the use of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides. Better ways of 
preserving foods through packaging and 
freezing have been found. The progress 
of the chemical industry in the field of 
wearing apparel has helped make the 
people in America the best dressed in 
the world. The man-made fibers are in 
greater and greater use. Its great con- 
tribution in the field of medicine is cailed 
to our attention through the successful 
use of antibiotics, drugs, and methods of 
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disease prevention. Modern means of 
transportation and communication are 
dependent upon the chemical industry 
for the parts that make up this technical 
equipment are made from chemical de- 
rivatives. And more and more each day 
the building materials used in housing 
America and the world benefit by the 
genius of the chemical world. 

This industry plays a great part in the 
economy and welfare of my district. 
Wilmington, Del., often called the 
chemical capital of the world, is justly 
proud of such concerns as E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, Hercules Powder Co., the 
Atlas Power Co., and others. The some 
11,000 chemical producers throughout 
the broad expanse of our Nation are 
doing their part to make the chemical 
industry a most important part of our 
lives. 


Anselm Forum, Inc., Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the An- 
selm Forum, Inc., a cosmopolitan or- 
ganization at Gary, Ind., has accom- 
plished great work back over the years 
through its educational program in clari- 
fying misunderstandings and primitive 
prejudice which unfortunately has 
existed in certain localities concerning 
minority groups. 

Recently, this organization has taken 
up the problem of aiding the American 
Indians in receiving fair treatment and 
justice from the hands of the Federal 
Government. Difficulties concerning 
their rights have arisen at times by mis- 
interpreting Federal legislation. Legis- 
lation to improve their status is pending 
in the Congress and favorable considera- 
tion should be given same. 

The following is a report from a sub- 
committee of this organization under the 
chairmanship of David Sheer, of Gary, 
Ind., which sets out valuable facts con- 
cerning the welfare of our American 
Indians: 

ANSELM LOOKS AT INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Gary’s Anselm Forum, comprised of over 
40 nationalities, all races and walks of life, 
has always been interested in the problems 
of America’s minorities. Its social concerns 
have run the gamut from Europe’s displaced 
persons, equity for Negroes, to the uprooting 
of Japanese-Americans during the war. 

Now the forum has become interested in 
the oldest minority problem of all, the wel- 
fare of the First Americans who inhabited 
this land thousands of years before Colum- 
bus and the white man set foot upon these 
shores. 

Its interest was quite accidental. An edi- 
torial in the Christian Century suggested 
that the legislative actions of the 83 Congress 
in terminating several Indian tribes might 
conceivably have opened the door for com- 
mercial exploitation of the tribes involved. 
A letter of grave concern and inquiry was 
sent to Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. His reply was released to the 
Associated Press. Soon, letters began com- 
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ing in from Indian tribes from all over the 
country; tribes of whose existence we had 
no prior knowledge. Chiefs, simple Indian 
folk, tribal chairmen, applauded this con- 
cern and poured out their numerous griev- 
ances. 

A review of the history of the American 
Indian and the treatment accorded him is 
certainly not pleasant reading. It is common 
knowledge that we have as a nation and as 
a@ people badly treated him. From the be- 
ginning to the present, Canada, whose treaty 
making with the Indians is similar to ours, 
has lived up to her commitments scrupu- 
lously. From 1780 through 1925, it would be 
dificult to find a single agreement that 
America has kept. Our attitude during this 
period is best stated by the Indian Affairs 
Commissioner in 1871: “When dealing with 
savage men as with savage beasts, no ques- 
tion of nationai honor can arise. Whether to 
fight, to employ a ruse, or to run away, is 
solely a matter of expediency.” 

What is not so well known is that we have 
returned to a policy of dishonor. 

The Hoover administration received from 
the Brookings Institute its monumental 
study, The Problem of Indian Administra- 
tion, by Lewis Meriam and others. This 
report, issued in 1928, began with its now 
famous statement: “An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Indians are poor, even extremely 
poor, and they are not adjusted to the eco- 
nomic and social system of the dominant 
white civilization.” With the appointment 
of J. Henry Scattergood, as Assistant Com- 
missioner, and Charles J. Rhodes as Com- 
missioner, in 1929, came the first real turn- 
ing point in Indian affairs. Both men were 
Quakers and understood the folly of coercion 
in dealing with Indian affairs. 

A new day for Indians began in earnest 
when President Roosevelt, in 1933, appointed 
John Collier, Commissioner. The 3 major 
objectives of the new program were: eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the Indian, prin- 
cipally but not exclusively, upon the land; 
organization of the Indian for managing his 
own affairs; and civic and cultural freedom 
for the Indian. What the essence of Col- 
lier’s program was, is the simple truth that 
the Indians are capable of working out a 
completely satisfactory adjustment within 
the framework of American life. 

Much good was accomplished under the 
Indian Recrganization Act of 1934. Tribal 
landholdings increased. Farm production 
went up. Beef production increased 2,300 
percent. 

It seemed at long last, in their own way, 
the tribes were ready for the task of build- 
ing a happy America. 

On July 15, 1948, the Arizona Supreme 
Court ruled that Indians were not persons 
under quardianship and therefore eligible 
to vote. On August 3, a Federal court rule 
that Indians in New Mexico could likewise 
vote. Until this time the two States had 
refused to include Indians in their social- 
security appropriations. They had been 
made citizens of the United States in 1924. 

In 1950, in the building of the Dalles Dam 
in Oregon, was evidenced another abroga- 
tion of the treaty of 1855. This to nature- 
loving Yakimas of Oregon was heart break- 
ing. In the treaty were found these words: 
“This treaty will last as long as the snows 
on the great white mountain (Mount 
Adema), and as long as the river flows 
(Columbia), and as long as the sun shines, 
this is the word of the Great White Father.” 
For the promised right to worship and fish 
the Yakimas yielded territory half the size 
of Washington; ground on which they lived 
for thousands of years. 

During the 1952 campaign Dwight D. 
Eisenhower pledged himself “to consult with 
the Indian people and give them every op- 
portunity for a full expression of their 
desires, hopes, and aspirations.” 


May 19 


Much of the responsibility for the Present 
crisis in Indian affairs rests with the Policies 
introduced by former Commissioner Dillon 
8S. Myer. He and his associates were sty 
“assimilationists” and understood the Indian 
in much the same way they understood the 
Japanese in wartime concentration camp; 
It was they who launched the present driye 
to have Congress annul the treaties with the 
various tribes and to free the Indians for 
assimilation. 

President Eisenhower has replaced Myer 
with Glenn L. Emmons, but Myer's associate, 
H. Rex Lee, remains. 

Passage by Congress of the Tongass Act 
in 1947, has seriously undermined India, 
holdings in Alaska. 

A bill which authorized any State, at its 
own discretion, and with no regard for 
Indian consent, to substitute its own ciyjj 
and criminal code and enforcement ma- 
chinery for the tribal codes, customs, ang 
systems of enforcement. President Eisen. 
hower denounced this bill for its failure to 
require “full consultation in order to ascer- 
tain the wishes and desires of the Indians.” 

Our present policy was defined by House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d Congress. 
It provides: “‘As rapidly as possible to make 
the Indians within the territorial limits of 
the United States, subject to the same laws, 
and entitled to the same privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as are applicable to other citi- 
zens of the United States, and to end their 
status as wards.” The 83d Congress ter- 
minated the special relationships existing 
between Government and six tribes. Two of 
these acts break up the tribes of Klamaths 
and Uintah-Ouray. This will force liquida- 
tion, at least in part, of tribal assets. It 
places tribal lands on tax rolls despite long 
time treaties. For the aged and the unedu- 
cated this creates a serious danger of loss of 
homes and livelihood. 

This policy of enforced Americanization 
is a throwback to the early twenties. Not 
since Albert Fall and the Indian Bureau 
concocted the so-called omnibus bill has 
anything of this sort been attempted. That 
bill was killed in the Senate largely through 
the efforts of the elder LaFollette. Bills 
passed in the 83d Congress, of termination, 
is a piecemeal pursuit of the objectives of 
the omnibus bill. 

It is the sense of Anselm Forum that none 
of the vital services of the Government in 
behalf of the tribes be diminished without 
the consent of the tribes affected; that we 
adhere to a policy of self-determination for 
the Indians who wish continuance of tribal 
culture and self-government. Quoting the 
Christian Century: “It is expedient and right 
that we should move now for justice and help 
for the American Indians. Nearly every day 
some refugee from Europe or Asia reminds us 
that America is the hope of the oppressed 
people of the world. Are we as just and com- 
passionate and wise as we should be to bear 
the burden with fidelity? Have we achieved 
at home what we are asked to do abroad? 
It is right that the American people should 
do justly and love mercy. No question of 
human relations involves our spiritual in- 
tegrity more deeply than this one-—our rela- 
tion to the Indian minority. In no situa- 
tion on this continent could an awakened 
conscience do so much good, and do it 50 
quickly.” 


ong 
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RESOLUTION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Whereas it has become the policy of the 
United States, since the passage of House 
Resolution 108 in 1953, to bring to an end 
all Federal considerations enjoyed by the un 
dians residing within the territorial limit 
of the United States, because of their Indian 
status; and 

Whereas the Congress has further ¢ 
its intentions by enacting into law acts ee 
minating the special relationships s/t" 


Jeclared 
ter- 
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the Government and six separate 
tribes. Two of these acts break up tribes— 
the Klamaths and the Uintah-Ouray— 
forcing liquidation of tribal assets, placing 
tribal lands on tax rolls despite treaties, 
statutes, and long-standing customs. This 
creates @ serious threat to homes, income; 


between 


nd 
herent this action, Justified as a means 


of integrating the Indians into our common 
way of life, has been undertaken against the 
will and judgment of most Indian leaders. 
There has been almost no long-range prepa- 
ration of the Indian by the Government for 
private citizen status. His inexperience in 
self-government requires formulation of an 
intelligent program for his eventual adjust- 
ment to American life. Only adequate eco- 
nomic opportunities for decent standards of 
living will make termination possible: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Gary Anselm Forum be on 
record as opposing all future legislation in 
the Indians’ behalf without prior consulta- 
tion and agreement with the tribes involved, 

ANSELM ForvuM,, INC. 
Gary, InD., April 17, 1955. 





Economic Aid for Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article that appeared in 
the New York Sunday Times and pre- 
pared by Dana Adams Schmidt of the 
New York Times Bureau in Washington. 
Schmidt indicates the projects suggested 
in the recent Presidential proposal for 
$200 million for additional Asian funds. 
The same boondoggling programs as 
have been worked on in the past are 
again to be considered under the foreign 
aid bill. Every Member of this House 
should fully understand the extent of 
this program. 

The article follows: 

Economic Am Cut CHarRTED For ASIA— 
SPECIAL $200,000,000 FuNp REQUESTED 
WouLp ExTEND LOANS AND MAKE GRANTS 
(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 
VASHINGTON, May %7—The  President’s 
‘U0 million special Asian fund which the 
‘aministration has included in foreign aid 


$2 


requests would be used to help finance a 

regional economic organization in Asia. The 

Tequests are now before Congress. 
Administration officials said today the or- 


par 


nization might be set up within the frame- 
Work of the Columbo Plan. This includes all 
Asian countries except Afghanistan in the 
So-called are of free Asia. 

_Like the organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation the Asian organization 


; wd originate and evaluate regional de- 


pment projects. It would operate in 15 
. untries—Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
te. 1, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
a cla, South Vietnam, Indonesia, the Philip- 
Pines, Formosa, South Korea and Japan. 


B. _present, the Columbo plan powers 
rape only negligible administrative and 
nical staffs including a small bureau of 
techni al cooperation at Columbo. 
won kind of projects for which the Presi- 
it's fund would extend very long-term 
aon On easy terms would include river 
= development of mineral re- 


loar 


opment, 
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sources, transportation and communications, 
assistance to small- and medium-sized en- 
terprises, and establishment of training cen- 
ters. In some cases, grants might be made. 
The fund would be available for many 
years, depending on how fast projects were 
developed and how much was used for grants 
and how much for loans. It would allocate 
money only when complete engineering and 
economic plans had been submitted, 


REGIONAL PROJECTS SUGGESTED 


As illustrations, information to be fur- 
nished to congressional committees suggests 
the following regional projects: 

Irrigation, transportation, and power de- 
velopments of the Mekong River, which flows 
through or along the borders of Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

Development of iron-ore mining in India 
might provide a new basis of trade between 
India and Japan. The Indian ore is good 
but rail and port facilities are lacking. Else- 
where surveys of mineral resources and con- 
tributions to development of roads, short- 
line railroads, and harbor facilities might 
expand output to reduce costs. 

Fisheries might be developed by studying 
new fishery locations and some investment 
in refrigeration. 

Transportation and communications across 
land frontiers might be improved especially 
between India and Nepal, Pakistan, and 
Afghanistan, and between East and West 
Pakistan. For example, inland water trans- 
port between Calcutta and points in East 
Pakistan could be improved by adoption of 
modern tugs and barges. 

Small- and medium-sized enterprises 
would be encouraged by providing part of 
the foreign exchange costs for such plans 
as those producing farm machinery, furni- 
ture, housing materials, and forest products, 
and those processing rice and fish. Enter- 
prises in which an Asian country was work- 
ing jointly with an American company or 
in which foreign investors were willing to 
risk sufficient capital would be favored. 

Training centers might include an agri- 
cultural-training institution in Japan be- 
cause the Japanese have an advanced agri- 
cultural system. Special aid might be given 
to the agricultural college of the University 
of the Philippines and a regional manage- 
ment training center might be set up to over- 
come the lack of business initiative and skill 
in Asian countries. 





Exemption of Producers’ Interstate Sales 
of Natural Gas From Federal Regu- 
lation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
growing list of responsible State officials 
who are demolishing the various argu- 
ments of the natural gas and oil indus- 
try for exemption of producers’ inter- 
state sales from Federal regulation, I 
was very glad to note the able state- 
ments recently made before the House 
and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by Judge H. Les- 
ter Hooker, chairman of the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia, and 
a former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. I ask unanimous consent 
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that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two recent editorials from 
the Virginian-Pilot, of Norfolk, Va., 
commenting on the essential differences 
between the natural-gas industry and 
the coal and oil industries, and endors- 
ing the strong arguments of Judge 
Hooker in behalf of maintaining Fed- 
eral regulation of the interstate sales of 
nontransporting producers of natural 
gas as an essential protection to con- 
sumers. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of 
May 1, 1955] 
SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NATURAL GAS 
SALES 


The Richmond News Leader disagrees 
with the State corporation commission over 
the SCC’s opposition to the Harris and Hin- 
shaw bills to remove Federal regulation of 
the price of natural gas at the source. In 
doing so, the News Leader has stated one of 
the most frequently used arguments for the 
bills, as follows: 

“If consumers should be ‘protected’ by 
government here, why not in a thousand 
other fields? Why not protect consumers 
from price fluctuations in food, clothing, 
steel, gasoline, coal, fuel oil, and building 
materials? ” 

The question overlooks one of the ele- 
mentary facts in the problem. “Food, cloth- 
ing, steel, gasoline,” etc., are not conveyed 
to a consumer through a legal monopoly 
which binds him to one choice and no other. 
The businessman or homeowner who has 
sunk his investment in a stove or a heating 
system using natural gas has to buy from the 
only pipeline allowed on his street. 

The News Leader suggests that competing 
fuels will adjust natural gas prices, saying: 
“If the producers of natural gas become so 
exorbitant in their demands, and hence push 
up the price to consumers, the consumers 
will turn to other fuels—to electricity, or 
coal, or fuel oil, or bottled gas. The city of 
Richmond, for example, does not have to stay 
with natural gas forever; it could go back to 
manufacturing its own gas.” 

The reliances cited are more theoretical 
than real. One of them would require the 
natural gas consumer to sacrifice his invest- 
ment in stoves or heating equipment, to re- 
wire his house and plant, or to install new- 
type burners. Another might require the city 
of Richmond, or the VEPCO in Norfolk, to go 
to the enormous expense of converting every 
gas stove and pipe connection in Norfolk 
back from natural gas to manufaetured gas. 
These are desperate alternatives which would 
be undertaken reluctantly and, if under- 
taken, would cause considerable confusion 
and loss of money. 

The natural gas producers are unlike the 
producers of other goods in that they cannot 
charge what they please. But they have 
compensating advantages: A steady market 
of about 20 million customers which has a 
high depressionproof quality and tax laws 
which take fully into account the special 
hazards of oil and gas production. Under 
wise regulation they have a guaranty of a 
fair profit. 

The principle involved is more than 50 
years old and was refined by men like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Charles Evans Hughes. It 
is that a consumer who is tied on to a utility 
line or pipe deserves regulation that gives 
him a fair price and the utility a fair profit. 
Virginia Congressmen would do well to con- 
sider the opinions of the State's official ex- 
perts on utility regulation. They should not 
be misled by a comparison of the natural gas 
industry with industries quite unlike it ina 
thousand other fields. 
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[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of 
May 9, 1955] 
HooKER’s SoUND ADVICE ON NATURAL GAS 
REGULATION 


Judge H. Lester Hooker, of the State cor- 
poration commission, put his finger on the 
chief technical problem of natural gas price 
regulation when he said: “If you are to have 
efficient and economical regulation of a util- 
ity, you of necessity must regulate its entire 
business.” The commissioner spelled out 
this elementary proposition at the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee hearings on 
the Harris and Hinshaw bills to withdraw 
Federal regulation of the price of natural 
gas at the source. 

The reason for Federal and State regula- 
tion of natural gas prices is that at the end 
of the line the consumer cannot choose be- 
tween gas companies and must use the gas 
from the one and only company allowed to 
run a pipe to his house or business. For 
more than 50 years it has been a thoroughly 
accepted principle in this country that such 
@ public-utility monopoly, which deprives 
the consumer of the benefits of full and free 
competition, should be regulated effectively 
to provide the consumer a fair price and the 
utility a fair profit. 

What the oil companies and other natural- 
gas producers want is to remove Federal regu- 
lation at the source. That would leave 
natural gas prices subject to Federal regula- 
tion on the interstate pipelines and to State 
regulation on the retail distribution lines. 
Would such regulation be effective? The 
question can be answered correctly by ap- 
plying the same procedure to fields where 
utility regulation is completely accepted. 

Failure to set a fair price at the source of 
natural gas would be comparable, in the case 
of electric-power industry, to omitting the 
costs of operating the generators. It would 
be comparable, in water supply utilities, to 
omitting the cost of procuring raw water and 
including only the cost of treating the water 
and distributing the pure water. Such regu- 
lation would be a farce. The only way to ar- 
rive at a decision on a fair profit and a fair 
price is to take into account all the factors 
that go into the business. 

It is not surprising that the oil companies 
are allergic to regulation of the price of nat- 
ural gas and that their spokesmen and ar- 
guments sound as though the principle in- 
volved was something new—and something 
suspiciously radical—in this world. For 
years they let natural gas go to waste, burn- 
ing it off at the wellhead just to get rid of it. 

Now that millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in pipelines to make good use of this 
once-wasted product, and still more millicns 
have been invested in converting stoves and 
connecting pipes, the use of the commodity 
must be subjected to the normal standards 
governing a public utility. Judge Hooker 
gave the House committee a sound outline 
of the procedures of effective utility regula- 
tion. Virginia Congressmen especially would 
do well to heed his expert advice from their 
own State. 


Role of the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
delivered by Louis B. Nichols, Assistant 
to the Director of the FBI, before the 
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freedom forum of the Anti-Defamation 
League, which was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 29, 1955. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Hoover Am’s SPEECH ON FBI ROLE 


(Here is a partial text of the address of 
Louis B. Nichols, assistant to the Director of 
the FBI, before the Freedom Forum of the 
Anti-Defamation League last night.) 


Since 1945, when the Communist Party 
reconstituted itself, it has had time to de- 
velop a new cadre with no open record of 
Communist Party activity. The FBI has 
observed their efforts in concentrating in 
vital areas. 

We have seen them set up fronts and ma- 
nipulate innocent dupes; we have seen them 
meet under the cover of darkness with their 
Soviet masters and we have observed them 
launch campaigns designed to undermine 
faith and confidence in the American way. 

It is true that the formal strength of 
the Communist Party has declined in num- 
bers. It is also true that a persistent effort 
has been made over the years to falsely evalu- 
ate this menace in terms of numbers. This 
was true in 1946 when Mr. Hoover pointed 
out, “The fact that the Communist Party 
in the United States claims some 100,000 
members has lulled many Americans into 
a feeling of false complacency.” And it was 
still true a few weeks ago when Mr. Hoover 
pointed out, “even though there are only 
22,663 members today with their tentacles 
stretched out into the front organizations 
and the various educational and economic 
fields.” The strength of communism must 
be evaluated in terms of its influence and 
not on the basis of numbers. And its in- 
fluence is still potent. 

The Communists for a hundred years have 
been advertising to the world their ulti- 
mate program of proletarian dictatorship. 
Yet the cold fact remains that Communist 
tyranny rules one-fourth of the world’s 
surface and one-third of the earth’s popula- 
tion. Nations have lost their freedom over 
night because they paid no attention to 
either the Nazi or Communist fifth columns 
which constituted only a small minority 
when they seized power. : 


COMPARISON WITH HITLER 


It would seem that the lessons of history 
would not be so widely disregarded. Less 
than 25 years ago Hitler advertised to the 
world what he would do but was dismissed 
by most people, not as discerning as the 
Antidefamation League, as a “crazy little 
paperhanger.” 

In his book, Outline Political History of 
the Americas, which is widely used in Com- 
munist training schools, the head of the 
Communist Party in the United States 
pointed out, “Communist strength in this 
hemisphere, or elsewhere, cannot be meas- 
ured even approximately by statistics * * * 
the Communist Party’s strength runs far 
beyond all formal measurements.” This is 
illustrated by one of our investigations. 
One who had served the Communist cause 
was awarded the Order of the Red Star with 
the advice that his work had equaled that 
of two divisions of Red soldiers. 

The dimensions of the menace to security 
can never be measured in numbers. One 
person, whether or not he occupies a sensi- 
tive position, can do irreparable harm. And 
the sensitive nature of any position is merely 
a matter of degree. Let me illustrate by 
another of our cases. Even before we were 
involved in World War II, we identified an 
important Nazi espionage ring. Then we 
became baffled by frequent references to one 
known only as “Robert.” We knew from the 
guarded references made to him that he was 
important. But we met defeat at every hand 
in seeking to identify him. And then 1 day 
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we were rewarded. There was a 
American employed in what would be 
sidered as a nonsensitive job in a boiler room 
whose cooperation we enlisted. Officials of 
the German Consulate in New York brought 
their papers to the boiler room, where they 
were burned in a condemned furnace. The 
boiler room employee would personally take 
them out of their burlap bags and light 
match to the top of the heap. Once the fire 
was started the consular officials would leaye 
The boiler room employee, however, haj 
rigged the draft to stop the fire. One day 
he retrieved a cablegram from the German 
Foreign Office which instructed that Pay! a: 
Borchardt should burn a letter from 
“Robert.” Investigation very quickly ident}. 
fied the mysterious “Robert.” 


ARRIVED IN 1940 POSING AS REFUGEE 


“Robert” had arrived in the United States 
in early 1940 posing as a refugee. He liveda 
quiet life in a private home where he could 
view the New York harbor. His background 
Was even more revealing. He was an associ- 
ate and disciple of Professor Karl Haushofer 
who blueprinted the Nazi plans for conquest, 
He was a professor of military science at the 
Polytechnical University in Munich, re. 
portedly secretly run by the German Army, 
and had carried out such assignments as 
mapping the African desert where Rommel 
once ran wild. 

“Robert” turned out to be Maj. Paul T. 
Borchardt, who, after his arrest by the FBI, 
stated he would rather die than reveal any 
secrets of the German Army. He received a 
20-year penitentiary sentence in Federal 
Court in 1942 as the technical adviser for 
one of the most important Nazi espionage 
rings in the United States, and largely 
through the efforts of one in a nonsensitive 
job whose cooperation we had enlisted. Let 
us not underestimate the intelligence of our 
adversaries, until at least we can acquire 
the wisdom of a Solomon and properly de- 
termine what is sensitive and nonsensitive. 

But you might now ask what this has to do 
with the present menace. Simply this: 
Human nature does not change. 

Espionage techniques follow a pattern. 
This case can be used as an illustration, 
while pending or contemporary cases may 
not be disclosed. Even in espionage there 
must be a beginning. The person or persons 
who condition a youthful mind and make 
possible the later recruitment to commit 
Communist espionage or sabotage eventually 
must assume the responsibility and must ac- 
count certainly to the natural laws upon 
which our Judaic-Christian society rests, if 
not the man-made laws. 

One of the tragedies of our era is the fact 
that it has become necessary to have a secu- 
rity program. An even greater tragedy Is 
found in the tactics employed by those who 
do not wish to face the facts. We are con- 
stantly impressed by the fervor, fo! I 
on the part of some to learn the source 
information on subversion rather thal 
learn the truth of subversion. 


INVESTIGATION IS FIRST STF! 


The investigative process is the first St 
in any security program. As it relates to the 
FBI. It is the simple one of securing ” s. 
Yet even that has been obscured too !¢- 
quently by diversionary tactics. In 
1940 the hue and cry was raised 1 
FBI was a menace to civil rights aot 
was thought control—that it invaded ee 
vacy—that it inhibited freedom oe 
some of those same old harangues art heard 
today. But we went through Wor!d War Il 
without any enemy-directed acts of savotes® 
and enemy espionage within the 
States was kept under control. 

History records the fact that even 
of war there was no abridgment of : 
rights by the FBI. On the other hand, iva 
rights were maintained because the ! neo 
gative process identified our real encn 
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and laid the groundwork for action in the 
American way. 

The FBI is the same institution today— 
nly it is better as it has learned from ex- 
; fence, and it is proud of the role it has 
a in helping preserve American free- 
el Compared with other Federal agen- 
cies, we are & youthful organization. The 
FBI was founded in 1908. It moved through 
an era of mediocrity and politicial abuse 
until 1924, when Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was ap- 
its Director. Since 1924 the re- 
sponsibilities of the FBI have continuously 
grown. At present, we have jurisdiction 
over some 140 Federal investigative matters. 

Since 1939 the FBI has been charged with 
investigating espionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities and related matters within the 
United States. Additionally, it is our re- 
sponsibility to correlate information con- 
cerning the internal security of the United 
States and to disseminate that information 
to appropriate Government agencies. To 
give you some idea of the magnitude of 
these responsibilities, during the 1954 fiscal 
year the FBI received some 73,872 security 
matters for investigation. We handled more 
than 1 million requests from other Govern- 
ment agencies for subversive-type data to 
use in the interests of their own security. 
Additionally, more than 30,000 investigations 
of applicants, appointees, and employees of 
agencies in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government were conducted by our 
special agents in the past fiscal year. 

STRILTLY TO GATHER AND REPORT FACTS 


The FBI is strictly a fact-gathering and 
fact-reporting branch of the Department of 
Justice. We do not clear persons for Fed- 
eral employment; we do not prosecute vio- 
lators of the law; we do not render opinions 
as to the guilt or innocence of persons whom 
we investigate, nor do we tell other Federal 
agencies how to manage their affairs by sug- 
gesting that employees be discharged or re- 
tained in office. The FBI gathers facts; it 
locates witnesses and evidence. Our role 
ends there. We are not—nor have we ever 
been—an accuser, prosecutor, judge, or jury 
in any case. Nor is the FBI an exposure 
agency, since its files are confidential. 

Internal security investigations raise spe- 
cial problems. Take, for example, the mat- 
ter of informants. One would think from 
the reams of material which has been writ- 
en in recent weeks that the use of inform- 
ants is peculiarly related to the FBI. The 
use of informants by the FBI has increased 
since the late thirities, but so have our 
menaces. For the first time in our national 
existence our generation has come face to 
face with underground organizations. If 
their clandestine meetings and activities are 
to be penetrated, clandestine methods are 
The most effective method of 
penetrating a conspiracy is to enlist the co- 
operation of the conspirators. Thus, in- 
formants have become a necessity in the 
Protection of internal security. 

Many good people are glad to furnish in- 

t if their confidence can be pro- 
‘d. This has been particularly true in 
y investigations of Government em- 
Our regulations require our agents 
) Secure signed statements from persons 
Nirnishing derogatory information. But 
some people simply will not furnish infor- 
mation under those conditions. The ques- 
a then arises: Is the Government to be 
, ed of such information? Mr. Hoover 
7 ee eee of the loyalty program in 

' put this up to the Civil Service Loyalty 
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Review Board, which set the policies and we 
ee an emphatic answer: Take the in- 
mation under the bond of confidence if 


heed be; and maintain the confidence. 


Us ; 
= OF INFORMANTS IS ANCIENT CUSTOM 


h 
ome use of informants is as old as man. 
““Tmants as a means of acquiring informa- 


Tecounted in ancient history and 
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in the Bible. Our credit system is based in 
part upon confidenijal information. The 
free press would not long survive if news- 
gathering agencies could not have their con- 
fidential sources of information. The Anti- 
Defamation League, like other fact-gather- 
ing bodies, for example, must depend upon 
confidential informants and sources if it is 
to continue to discharge its assignments. 
Of course, some informants are found to be 
unreliable. In the FBI we constantly check 
and doublecheck information secured from 
informants—and make no mistake—if there 
is the slightest suspicion as to the veracity 
of the informant, this is set forth in our 
reports since the FBI does not evaluate 
the results of its investigations. 

The Communist Party has.made a most 
vigorous campaign against informants, seek- 
ing to discredit the former Communist whose 
testimony is necessary to expose the Com- 
munist conspiracy. They also have another 
reason: They want to discourage informants 
and other former Communists from telling 
the truth. 

The former Communist who has seen the 
error of his ways and seeks to undo the harm 
he has done is deserving of every considera- 
tion. Those who seek to discredit the truly 
reformed, former Communist, just because 
he once was a Communist, do a real dis- 
service. The former Communist renders a 
real public. service and makes a positive 
contribution to enhancing our security every 
time he makes a full disclosure. And if it 
has to be in confidence, he can come to 
the FBI and the FBI has never broken its 
word. 


INFORMANTS HELPED INDICT RED LEADERS 


To date, 134 Communist Party leaders have 
been indicted for violation of the Smith 
Act. In each case where convictions have 
resulted—and in securing 83 convictions— 
there have only been 3 acquittals—former 
Communists and onetime confidential in- 
formants have supplied the evidence which 
led juries to conclude the persons were guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If they are to 
survive, the Communists know that the 
FBI and its sources of information must 
either retreat or be destroyed. And you may 
be assured the FBI will not retreat. 

Considerable misinformation has been 
circulated on the use of wiretaps by the 
FBI. We always have frankly admitted 
their use. They were prohibited until 1931. 
Then in 1940 they were discontinued by 
former Attorney General Jackson on Mr. 
Hoover’s recommendation, only to be rein- 
stituted by the late President Roosevelt, who 
on May 21, 1940, by confidential memo- 
randum to the Attorney General directed 
and authorized the use of wiretaps. Mr. 
Hoover has said time and again that the 
use of wiretaps is justified only when the 
life of the Nation is in jeopardy, as in se- 
curity investigations, or when the life of a 
human being is in jeopardy, as in a kid- 
napping case. 

Six Attorneys General and three Presi- 
dents have ruled on and approved the prac- 
tices of the FBI on wiretapping. In 1940, 
when President Roosevelt reinstituted the 
practice, Mr. Hoover insisted that the author- 
ity not be delegated to him, but, On the other 
hand, he submits the facts in each case to 
the Attorney General for his authorization. 

There are less than 150 wiretaps by the 
FBI in existence throughout the United 
States and territorial possessions, each au- 
thorized by the Attorney General and each 
in a case involving security. 


RECOVERIES FOR UNITED STATES TOP PAYROLL 
TOTAL 


Mr. Hoover has never looked with favor 
upon extending the jurisdiction of the FBI 
because an organization such as ours func- 
tions best when it is tightly knit and highly 
mobile. We are constantly concerned over 
how extended we are. This becomes obvious 
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when you realize that there is approximately 
1 special agent to each 27,000 inhabitants 
in the United States, or only about 2 
special agents for each county in the United 
States. While it has been expanded since 
World War II, its work has increased 13 
times while its personnel has increased only 
8 times. We have made up the difference 
by increased efficiency and burning the mid- 
night oil. Last year alone the voluntary over- 
time for which Bureau agents were not com- 
pensated was valued at more than $9,900,000. 
And, while speaking of values, in the past 
18 years it has cost the taxpayers $748,180,- 
514 to maintain the FBI while fines, sav- 
ings, recoveries, and claims adjusted in favor 
of the Government have totaled $1,052,808,- 
902 in FBI cases. In other words, the mone- 
tary value of our work exceed our cost of 
operations by $304,628,388. 

We have always taken special pride in the 
FBI’s contributions to protecting civil rights. 
Mr. Hoover early established in the FBI the 
basic principle that we fulfill our respon- 
sibility only when we secure all the facts, 
fairly, impartially, and in a manner consist- 
ent with the judicial process. Thus, the 
fundamental objective in any investigation 
is to secure the facts. 

Once the facts are secured, the innocence 
of the innocent and the guilt of the guilty 
inevitably follow. Last year convictions re- 
sulted in 95.8 percent of the cases investigated 
by the FBI which were taken to court. Of 
these, 91.3 percent resulted from pleas of 
guilty. This hardly could be possible unless 
there was a conscientious effort to protect the 
rights of those involved. 

NO LYNCHINGS IN LAST 3 YEARS 

It is a real source of satisfaction that in 
the past 3 years not a single lynching has 
been recorded in the United States, al- 
though in the past 10 years a total of 16 
lynchings have occurred. The effectiveness 
of our investigations and the growing con- 
science of the country are best illustrated 
by pointing out that in the preceding 10 
years, 65 lynchings occurred. 

Since the investigative process is the first 
step in enforcing the criminal laws, as well 
as in maintaining security, it is logical to 
expect attacks upon the investigative process 
by those who are affected by strict law en- 
forcement and by those who are interested in 
weakening security. In the FBI we have 
been blessed with an operation which stead- 
fastly favors no one and impartially dis- 
charges its duties to all. Only the facts and 
the truth are important. 

The effectiveness of any organization such 
as the FBI is governed in the final analysis 
by the character of its personnel and its 
leadership. The special agents of the FBI 
are the product of 750 colleges and uni- 
versities. They are appointed solely on the 
basis of merit and character. They remain 
and advance in the FBI solely on the basis of 
merit. Leadership has been given to the 
FBI by its Director through periods of great 
strain, and his accomplishments are a mat- 
ter of proven record. There is no one who 
has made a more significant contribution to 
civil rights, law and order, and the security 
of this country than Mr. Hoover. 

KEY TO SECURITY IN WILL OF PEOPLE 

In the final analysis the key to security 
must lie within the collective will and ac- 
tions of all our people. We are free men, 
capable of making decisions and able to 
choose, with reason and intelligence, the 
path we will follow. 

A healthy, virile republic, drawing upon 
the creative genius and energies of all its 
people, is irresistible. The enemies of the 
American way can succeed in this Nation 
only in direct proportion to our own weak- 
nesses. Our task as a people is to eliminate 
these obstacles to security—security which 
means in the broadest sense the protection 
of our freedom; security which insures a 
strong Nation, materially and spiritually. 
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True security goes hand in hand with 
freedom. They are inseparable. Without 
security there can be no freedom. Freedom 
withers to extinction when real security 
ceases to exist. 


Effect of the Housing Shortage on Combat 
Capabilities of the Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very out- 
standing statement delivered today be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, in connection with the hearings on 
the housing proposed legislation. The 
statement was given by Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, commander in chief of the Strate- 
gic Air Command, in connection with the 
family housing needs of the military. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

On Mrirary FaMILy HovsING 


(Statement of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, com- 
mander in chief, Strategic Air Command, 
before the Subcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, U. S. 
Senate, May 19, 1955) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have been asked to express my views 
to this committee on how the shortage of 
adequate housing affects the combat capa- 
bilities of my command. I am particularly 
grateful for this important opportunity. For 
a number of years I have been in a position 
of demanding that my people work long 
hours under constant pressure to insure that 
we are ready to fight if the time comes. I 
have been able to give them comparatively 
little in return for their devotion to duty— 
a devotion which is responsible in a large 
measure for the combat capability we now 
enjoy. It will please them to know that I 
have been able to appear before you to dis- 
cuss @ problem that is so very important to 
them. A matter actuaily of great impor- 
tance to us all. The lack of adequate hous- 
ing on or near Strategic Air Command bases 
has three inevitable, immediate, and neces- 
sary direct bearings on the ability of this 
Nation to survive a major nuclear war and 
have in addition a long-range effect on our 
capability to build and maintain a profes- 
sional force. 

A. It delays the manning, training, and 
development of combat capability in new 
units. Since 1948, lack of family housing 
has been one of the major problem areas 
confronting us in the Air Force. It has 
caused the combat readiness of my command 
to be seriously retarded; because of it I have 
been forced to reduce manning and to make 
selective assignments of officers and airmen 
to certain bases. Specifically, during the 
past 2 years I have found it necessary to re- 
strict manning at 4 bases, each designed for 
1 or more wings, and to thereby delay ob- 
taining combat readiness for these units for 
periods up to 8 months. These delays have 
resulted in a direct increase in costs ranging 
from $3 million to $12 million in attaining 
combat readiness at each of the 4 bases in- 
volved. This experience will repeat itself at 
new Strategic Air Command bases where 
available housing will not permit manning of 
the combat units consistent with completion 
of the installations and the arrival of air- 
craft. 
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B. Lack of adequate housing reduces the 
certainty our combat-ready wing will be fully 
effective in event of hostilities. We have a 
given number of wings ready to go to war 
right now, this afternoon or tonight. Ready, 
that is, with one qualification. Because the 
housing in the vicinity of bases and on bases 
is inadequate, in several cases many of our 
key operations personnel and combat air- 
crew members have been forced to go 10 to 
50 or more miles from the base to find a 
satisfactory home in which to live. Now, 
what happens in case of a sudden red alert 
in the middle of the night? Can we be sure 
my operations personnel, pilots and observers 
can fight their way to their duty stations 
along highways and roads that may be 
choked with evacuating civil populations? 
It is certainly conceivable that the move- 
ment of traffic would come to a standstill. 
Under these circumstances it is probable 
many of our key people would never reach 
their duty stations in time. This would 
mean that certain of our bombers might 
never reach their assigned targets. There- 
fore, due to inadequate housing on and ad- 
jacent to our bases, the actual combat-ready 
units we have now will not give us survival 
insurance we are paying for and which we 
may need. 

C. The lack of housing has a serious im- 
mediate and long-range effect on our air 
power. I have never believed that Air Force 
officers and men should be forced to live as 
second-class citizens. They are too im- 
portant to the security of this country to be 
expected to accept substandard conditions. 
I believe the time has come when adequate 
measures must be taken to provide housing 
of the quality and quantity needed to as- 
sure the effective and efficient performance 
of the Air Force mission. In my opinion, 
not one man conscripted the day war starts 
will get into the decisive phase of the fight. 
The survival of the Nation in all-out nuclear 
war will depend on the character, the train- 
ing, the readiness and the determination and 
courage of the men who are in the Military 
Establishment at the onset of hostilities. I 
believe that it is a well-accepted conclusion 
by everyone in authority that the type of air 
power which we have today and which we will 
have in the future can be sustained only by 
a professional force of officers and airmen. 
We cannot train and maintain such a profes- 
sional force unless we are able to bring into 
the Air Force and to retain in the Air Force 
high caliber American men. Such is not the 
case today. We are not attracting the caliber 
of personnel that we require. As matters 
now stand the higher type of citizen can 
have much more assurance of providing his 
family with adequate housing and other ad- 
vantages if he goes into civilian industry. 
That career normally provides him enough 
pay, opportunity of advancement and family 
Stability to enable him to have satisfactory 
housing. Over the span of years awaiting us 
inadequate military housing will result in 
overall lower class citizens gravitating into 
the Air Force. As the years go by the de- 
pendence on air power for survival of the 
Nation increases. We must do everything 
that is required to assure ourselves of a pro- 
fessional force or else we are contributing to 
@ paradox of considerable gravity as the 
stakes may be in the survival of our civiliza- 
tion. We not only are not attracting the 
type of people we require but we cannot re- 
tain for a sufficient period of time even those 
whom we do attract initially. In the Stra- 
tegic Air Command alone, and in the fiscal 
year 1956, we will have lost through failure 
to reenlist in the past 4 years a total of 114,- 
848 airmen. These airmen have been or will 
have to be replaced by others whom we will 
have to train at considerable expense. In 
addition to this monetary cost, a very high 
degree of degradation has been and will be 
imposed upon our combat capability. Un- 
less something is done which will persuade 
high caliber people to come into and remain 
with the Air Force, these costs will be con- 
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tinuously recurring. In our 
throughout the Strategic Air Comm 
have determined that there are 5 factors 
which influence retainability of an individual 
in the Air Force. These are pay, commisgg, 
privileges, post-exchange privileges, Medical 
care and housing. Our surveys, further. have 
indicated that housing has a greater Influence 
upon retainability than any of the othe 
four. The Congress has already increased to 
some degree the pay scale. If we can now 
provide at an early date adequate housing 
at reasonable cost to the individual and can 
follow that with extended commissary priyj. 
leges, post exchanges and appropriate meq. 
cal care for the serviceman and his depen. 
dents, it is my opinion that we will haye 
solved in a large measure the problem of 
retainability and will build our way toward 
the development and maintenance of a pro- 
fessional force. 


Burveys 
and we 


Civil Defense Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished mayor of New 
York, Robert F. Wagner, testified before 
the Subcommittee on Civil Defense of 
the Armed Services Committee. Because 
his testimony will be valuable to mayors 
of other cities in measuring the progress 
of their civil defense programs, I ask 
permission to have his testimony printed 
in the Recorp at this time. 


Mayor Wagner has been a most able 
and forward-looking chief executive of 
the world’s largest city. It is fully in 
character that immediately on taking 
office he turned his attention to the 
problems of civil defense, problems, in 
the case of the metropolitan area of New 
York, greater than any in the Nation. 
That so much progress has been made 
there in this field is a matter of interest 
to all of us. 

That Mayor Wagner has been so sut- 
cessful as mayor of New York is a matter 
of pride to all of us who knew his be- 
loved father, who sat in this body with 
such distinction for so many years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MAyor RoBeERT F. WAGNER, OF 
New YorK City, May 18, 1955, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE oF 
THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I wish to express my thanks and deep 

appreciation in my representative capacity as 

mayor of the city of New York and person 
ally for this opportunity to testily before 
your committee on this most importa 
question. I also wish to express my thanks 
to your chairman, my good friend Senator 

Estes KeFravuver, for his kind invitation w 
ne to appear here today. 

I cannot overemphasize for you and fot 
the people of the United States how onry 
I feel about the subject of civil defense - 
how important this subject is to the safety 
of millions of our fellow citizens. It 18 
for this reason that I have made this sP* 
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p to Washington, to give you my 


ial tri 
ont on this vital matter. 

shortly after I took office as Mayor of 
New york I directed that a survey be made 


ch 1954, of civil defense activities in 


i ar 

a ae York area. This survey reassured 
im that New York City had one of the 
world’s best civil defense organizations, 


geared tO the potentialities of the atomic 
nil, my investigation at that time 
convinced me that the scope of our New York 
City civil defense organization and concept, 
must be expanded to measure up to hydro- 
en-bomb requirements. 

Accordingly @ group of volunteer citizens 
were asked to study the problem, and come 
up with recommendations to expand our civil 
defense plans to meet the challenge of the 
hydrogen era, particularly a new and scien- 
tife exploration of methods of survival. 

I should like to tell you very briefly of 
the men with whom I consulted, the men 
whom I charged with the responsibility of 
studying and reporting to me on the new 
needs in civil defense with the advent of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

First, there is Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, retired, who served as commanding 
general of the First Army at Governors 
Island, N. Y. General Crittenberger was, 
during the Second World War, commanding 
general of the Fourth Corps. After the war 
he was in charge of the Carribean Defense 
Command and was chairman of the Inter- 
American Defense Board. General Critten- 
berger is now president of the Greater New 
York Fund. I asked General Crittenberger 
shortly after my advent as mayor to serve as 
ny Official advisor on civil defense matters. 

Second, there is the Honorable Thomas K. 
Finletter, who is familiar to some of you 
gentlemen in Washington as former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, Chairman of Presi- 
dent Truman's Air Policy Commission, and 
the recent author of an outstanding work 
on strategic matters entitled “Power and 
Policy.” Secretary Finletter was appointed 
by me as chairman of the subcommitee on 
civil defense of the mayor’s advisory council, 

Under the supervision of General Critten- 
berger and Mr. Finletter, three men worked 
on the volunteer planning report. They are: 
Mr. Wm. H. Kyle, vice president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. in New York, a graduate 
of West Point, and former military aide to 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson; Mr. Jeeb 
Halaby, former Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, presently associated with Mr. 
Laurence Rockefeller and a part-time con- 
sultant to the Ford Foundation; and Mr. 
Presley Lancaster, Jr., who is assistant to the 
executive manager of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum. Mr. Lancaster was formerly a staff 
oficer of the National Security Resources 
Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
These gentlemen worked steadily and well, 
and IT emphasize as volunteers, over a period 
of Close to 10 months on their report. 

This volunteer planning group report 
Suck was submitted to me on January 14, 
1955, placed sharp focus on the fact that 
huclear developments have expanded civil 
defense in the New York area from a local 
‘0 @ State and national level. From the re- 
Port it was obvious that our efforts to solve 
a problem of these new dimensions would re- 
— assistance in augmenting local 

Accordingly, the survey recommended that 
Z eens of New York, New Jersey, and 
oa meet with me to consider 
mrvivel 6 a broad attack on the problem of 
abe *" in the hydrogen age. The avail- 
ao n the area of some of the world’s 
oo Scientists, engineers, and civic 
the facilitates such an approach to 
aa lem. Such an initiative might re- 

“ae 2 establishing a technical leadership 

Would have far-reaching effects. 
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In conformance with this recommenda- 
tion Gov. Averill Harriman, of New York; 
Gov. Robert Meyner, of New Jersey; and Gov. 
Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, met with 
me in New York City on March 11 to con- 
sider the problem and at once recognized 
the need for an overall master plan for the 
metropolitan area, designed to weigh the 
requirements for warning, shelter, and dis- 
persal, and all other civil-defense problems, 
with which New Yorkers are confronted in 
the Hydrogen Age. 

In order to approach such overall plan- 
ning, it became obvious that the Federal 
Government would have to assume a great- 
er share of the responsibility for the survi- 
val of the 15 million people in the New York 
area, residing in three adjacent States, and 
embracing more than a dozen counties and 
200 smaller towns and cities. From this 
brief analysis, you can see the magnitude of 
our problem. It is to acquaint you with 
this problem and request your help that I 
am here today. 

I do not minimize in any way the challenge 
confronting my city, and I agree whole- 
heartedly with Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator Val Peterson who described New 
York City as the most difficult civil-defense 
problem in the United States. 

Since my meeting with Governors Harri- 
man, Meyner, and Ribicoff, President Eisen- 
hower and Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Peterson have requested the Congress 
for a special appropriation of $12 million for 
the coming fiscal year, of which $2 million 
would be for research and $10 million would 
be for studies of the kinds we had agreed 
was essential. 

I believe that the proposed appropriation is 
urgently necessary, and express the earnest 
hope that the Congress will provide these 
funds to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. The undertaking of such studies 
as we have planned for the New York area, 
for example, should, in my opinion, be pri- 
marily a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not only because of the limited 
funds available in many localities, but also 
because the problem is national in nature, 
involving as it does the defense of the entire 
country. 

Therefore, as a first step in expanding this 
program to hydrogen bomb potentialities, I 
strongly endorse the $12 million FCDA, 1955 
supplemental appropriation bill which was 
recently considered by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. This emergency appro- 
priation will make a real contribution to- 
ward financing studies and surveys of how 
to evacuate, shelter, and feed those who are 
displaced from our target cities. And the 
fact that these surveys will be paid for by 
the Federal Government is a real step toward 
the recognition of greater Federal responsi- 
bility for civil defense. 

However, I am also concerned about the 
adequacy of the Federal Civil Defense Act, 
which vests primary responsibility for civil 
defense in the States and their political sub- 
divisions. I believe that the technological 
development of the last few years has indi- 
cated the necessity for a comprehensive and 
thorough review of this act. 

I strongly urge that you amend that sec- 
tion of the Federal Civil Defense Act to pro- 
vide that the Federal Government should 
participate in all phases of both State and 
local civil defense programs. 

The Federal Government should give pri- 
ority to the development of plans for shelter- 
ing people during and after the evacuation 
of target cities. This planning should visu- 
alize sheltering evacuees en route from the 
target areas and in reception areas located 
on the periphery of evacuated cities. It will 
be necessary to organize and equip these 
assembly or reception areas in advance, and 
to take other complex and extensive meas- 
ures such as stockpiling of food, medical 
supplies, power units, blood and other emer- 
gency items which will be needed to care 
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for our displaced citizens. Only the Fed- 
eral Government is equipped with the latest 
intelligence and technical information re- 
quired to make informed decisions govern- 
ing these various vital steps, and only the 
Federal Government has the financial re- 
sources with which to bear the brunt of the 
heavy expense that will be involved. 

Moreover, the Federal Government should 
consider making Federal funds available, 
either on a matching basis or as outright 
grants, for the administrative costs of State 
and local civil defense organizations. It al- 
ready provides funds for their operational 
supplies and equipment. The principle in- 
volved is the same. Supplies and equipment 
are useless without adequate personnel to 
administer their use. 

To design and construct evacuation roads 
will be a difficult planning task and a monu- 
mental construction job. The citizens of 
New York City and New York State are being 
taxed to help pay for current street and high- 
way programs. I have budgeted nearly $37 
million for the operation, control and main- 
tenance of our traffic system. The State has 
recently proposed a $750 million bond issue 
for a 10-year highway construction program, 
in addition to the hundreds of millions being 
spent on its present program. It is clear 
that to undertake the planning and the 
construction work necessary to develop civil 
defense evacuation roads will require Fed- 
eral assistance. 

As a result of our 10 months’ study in New 
York, I am convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should and must accept more re- 
sponsibility for civil defense. An attack 
upon any part of the country is an attack 
upon the Nation as a whole. If an enemy 
nuclear attack should actually materialize, 
then the whole coun‘*y would be involved 
in a struggle for survival in which civil 
defense would no longer be distinguishable 
from national defense. At this point, the 
Federal Government’s responsibility would, 
of necessity, be primary. To assume that, in 
event of a nuciear attack, local authorities 
could continue to exercise the main respon- 
sibility is unrealistic. 

Civil defense is vital to the survival of 
the Nation. I, therefore, affirm my belief 
that a restudy of basic precepts in this area 
is urgently required. 

Thank you. 





Summary of Statement by Leon H. 
Keyserling on Proposed Amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor, headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Douctas], has for the past few 
weeks been holding hearings on bills to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Although I am not a member of the sub- 
committee, I have been present at many 
of the hearings, because of my interest 
in this subject, as evidenced by my intro- 
duction of Senate bill 662, which 
would increase the minimum wags to 
$1.25 per hour, and would expand the 
coverage. 

On May 11, the noted and respected 
economist, and former chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
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Mr. Leon H. Keyserling, delivered a most 
interesting and enlightening statement 
in support of an increase in the mini- 
mum wage and in favor of increased 
coverage, as outlined in my bill. I feel 
that Members of Congress and other 
Americans would benefit greatly by read- 
ing some of Mr. Keyserling’s statement 
before the labor subcommittee. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
summary of the statement by Mr. Key- 
serling. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary of the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

I feel that the basic minimum wage 
standard should be lifted from 75 cents to 
$1.25 an hour. This would directly affect 
the wages of about 4 million of the some- 
what more than 24 million workers now cov- 
ered by the act. I feel also that coverage 
should be broadly extended to more than 
4 million additional workers, of whom about 
1 million would have their wages directly 
affected. I believe that these changes 
should be accompanied by appropriate pro- 
visions to prevent undue hardship upon 
employers and firms or industries in some 
cases, although, as I will indicate, I think 
that these prospective hardships have been 
overstated and are far outweighed by the 
benefits which these changes in the act 
would bring to the economy in general and 
to the directly affected businesses and lo- 
calities in particular. 

CHANGES IN AMERICAN ECONOMY JUSTIFY AND 
REQUIRE HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE 


In 1939 and early 1940, our economy had 
by no means shaken off the ravages of de- 
pression. About 914 million people, or 17.2 
percent of the civilian labor force, were un- 
employed. Thus when one compares the 
American economy of today with the Ameri- 
can economy of 1938-40, the alteration for 
the better almost defies description. If a 
minimum wage of 30 cents to 40 cents in 
early 1940 was not too high or burdensome, 
and it certainly was not, then the lifting of 
the figure to $1 or even to $1.25 today, by 
mathematical projections of changes in the 
cost of living and in productivity during the 
intervening years, results a figure which 
takes but inadequate account of where we 
now stand and where we want and need to 
go. A minimum wage of $1.25 now would be 
far less risky and far less burdensome than 
& minimum wage of 30 cents to 40 cents was 
in early 1940. 

“It appears to me that many of those who 
are now so ebullient about the prospects for 
further advances in the stock market, and 
about the prospects for further business in- 
vestment, are surprisingly lacking in con- 
fidence about our ability to correlate these 
advances with improvements in living stand- 
ards where they are most needed. Since the 
recession started in 1953, the composite index 
of stock prices has gone up by about 47 
percent. Are the companies whose values 
these stock prices are supposed to represent 
really 47 percent better off than they were 
when the recession'started? Yet some peo- 
ple seem unduly squeamish about a change 
in the minimum wage law to $1.25, and the 
broad expansion of coverage, which would 
increase total payrolls by only about 2 to 
214 percent. If the stock advance refiects 
reasonable business prospects, on top of a 
$370 billion dollar current economy, there is 
plenty of leeway for a $2,500 basic standard 
of living for American families. If the stock 
advance indicates that the economy is get- 
ting out of balance, with too much specula- 
tive buying power at the top and too little 
in the food budget at the bottom, it is high 
time to restore a better balance. 
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“The accelerating productive power of the 
general economy easily enables us to increase 
our total national product, during the next 
few years, between fifteen and twenty billion 
dollars a year. It is estimated that, of the 
24 million or so now covered by the mini- 
mum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, about 4 million would be 
affected by a lifting of the minimum wage 
base to $1.25; that payrolls would be directly 
increased by about $2 billion; and that the 
indirect effects might lift this to about $3 
billion. Sufficient expansion of coverage 
might raise this figure to about $4 billion 
or even $4% billion. It would seem clear 
beyond debate that a supplementation of 
the incomes of low-income families by an 
amount equal to only about a fourth to a 
fifth of our annual ability to increase total 
output, and by an amount equal to only a 
twentieth to a twenty-fifth of our ability to 
increase annual output by 1960 above the 
current level, is well within our general 


_ economic capacities.” 


ADMINISTRATION'S POSITION ON 
MINIMUM WAGE 


I am deeply disturbed by the recent testi- 
mony before this committee by the Secretary 
of Labor. As I interpret his statement, his 
argument for an increase in the minimum 
wage to 90 cents seems based almost en- 
tirely upon increases in the cost of living 
since the 75-cent minimum wage was adopt- 
ed. But the idea that this basic floor should 
not be raised in real terms, instead of merely 
being adjusted to changes in the price level, 
seems to me sadly deficient. Do increases 
in the real per capita productive power and 
wealth of the economy as a whole have no 
bearing upon how high the minimum-wage 
fioor should be? Even a minimum standard 
is not designed merely to keep body and soul 
together, but rather to reflect the rising 
achievements and aspirations of a progress- 
ing people. I find it particularly difficult to 
comprehend the enunciation of this static 
concept by one who, above all others in the 
United States, is charged with the high re- 
sponsibility of protecting and advancing the 
fair interests of working people. 

CAPACITY OF INDIVIDUAL FIRMS AND INDUSTRIES 
TO PAY HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE 


Most of these firms, industries, and sections 
are in a better position to live through a 
$1.25 wage today than they were to live 
through a 40-cent minimum wage in 1940— 
and they lived through that very well indeed. 
They also lived very well through the 75- 
cent minimum wage established in early 
1950. The sections of the country, especially 
the industrial South, where a substantial in- 
crease in the minimum-wage law would have 
a primary effect, have made amazing eco- 
nomic strides during the past 15 to 20 years; 
and higher labor standards have aided 
greatly inthis progress. Furthermore, I have 
great confidence in the ability of American 
industry to compensate for higher wage costs 
by improved methods, and to benefit from 

he larger sales which higher wages bring. 

There is almost no national economic 
policy, private or public, which helps every- 
body right away, and which occasions no 
problems of dislocation or even hardship 
at some points in the structure. It is the 
function of national economic policy to find 
the minimum wage formula which is best 
suited to the economic situation as a whoie, 
and then further to assume such responsi- 
bilities as may be required to deal with hard- 
ship cases or with temporary dislocations, 


NEW TASKS FOR THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Our great economic challenge now and for 
the near future is not merely to avoid the 
calamity of depression but also to do {ustice. 
Poverty in the economy of the 1920’s was 
unfortunate; the perpetuation of wide-scale 
poverty in the American economy of the 
second half of the twentieth century would 
be unthinkable. The question is no longer 
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whether we can produce enough, but rath 
whether we have the brains and the ae 
to use our productive capacity in fy) a 
to confer its benefits upon all. Only by oan 
ing backward to the past which has gon, 
forever does a $1.25 minimum wage seem 
drastic or precipitate step. Looking at Where 
we are now and where we need to g0—look. 
ing ahead—a $1.25 minimum wage, which is 
at best a $2,500 annual income for the on 
sponsible and industrious American bread. 
winner at the bottom of our economic struc. 
ture, is well within the range of our current 
and prospective capabilities. Thus it is to 
my way of thinking, a fairly immediate and 
imperative next step for a Nation which can 
no longer fall short for lack of economic 
strength, but could only fall short for lack 
of moral rectitude and vision as applied to 
our economic affairs. 





Regulation of Natural Gas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made yesterday by the mayor of Coving- 
ton, Ky., John J. Maloney, before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MOLONEY, Mayor, Ciry 
OF COVINGTON, Ky., BEFORE SENATE INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
IN OPPOSITION TO LEGISLATION DESIGNED T0 
RELIEVE NATURAL GAS PRODUCERS OF REGU- 
LATIONS BY THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
My name is John J. Moloney, I am the 

mayor of Covington, Ky., a city of 65,000 

people located in the northwest junction at 

the confluence of the Ohio and Licking 

Rivers. Covington is the largest city in the 

northern Kentucky group, comprising 22 

municipalities, lying both east and west of 


the Licking River and extending along the 
south bank and south of the Ohio River, 
These 22 municipalities make up a total 
population of 175,000 people. Directly north 


and separated from the northern Kentucky 
cities by the Ohio River is the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

While primarily I represent only my own 
city, it must be stated that Covington, Ky, 
is a member of the Northern Kentu ky 
Municipal Association, organized for te 
sole purpose of representing the consumer 
in cases affecting natural gas rates and 
charges. All of the cities in the aforemen- 
tioned organization receive their gas from 
the Union Light, Heat, & Power Co., 4 sul 
sidiary of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric C0, 
the later serving the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the surrounding cities in Hamilton 
County, Ohio. It is locally owned. S0 while 
I speak for my own city, all of those peop’ 
living in and around the cities mentioned 
above are directly affected by the same rales 
and charges for natural gas. 

I am appearing before this honorable body 
in protest to any legislation that w yuld re- 
lieve the producers of natural g2s from 
regulation by the Federal Power Comm 
sion, because we believe that a monopey 
exists, and for this reason the public @ 
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the market is best protected by the 4+ 
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Gas Act of 1938 as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Phillips Petroleum v. 
state of Wisconsin, 

There is nothing new or novel about regu- 
Jating a product at the source. Regulation 
of producers has been and is being prac- 
ticed on products other than natural gas. 
These regulations are imposed on producers 
for various reasons, and I am at loss to find 
one single instance where they have de- 
stroyed or in any way crippled an industry 
or hindered a market. 

The tobacco producers of this Nation have 
been regulated for some time. My own State 
of Kentucky is One of the largest, if not the 
largest producer of white burley tobacco in 
the Nation. Our great looseleaf markets at 
Lexington and Maysville rank among the 
largest in the world. Yet the tobacco pro- 
ducers of Kentucky do not want these regu- 
lations removed. 

The regulation of the tobacco producers 
differ from that of the gas producers in that 
the production of the tobacco producer is 
regulated, whereas the sale price of the gas 
producers is regulated. 

Should the same type of regulation be 
applied to the gas producer as is now regu- 
lating the tobacco producer it would mean 
that each gas producer would feed a stipu- 
lated amount of the requirements of each 
day’s demand, into the carrying lines. 

I hardly believe that any of us would 
agree to such a regulation for the producers 
of natural gas. Most everyone would re- 
ject this plan on the grounds that it is geo- 
graphically impractical and economically 
unsound, 

It is economically unsound because s0 
many of the producers are separated from 
the present carrying line by many miles. 
These lines were built to receive their sup- 
ply, for the most part, from the wells in the 
scuthwestern oil fields where the gas was 
formally a waste product and burned to 
eliminate the danger of explosion. 

The mere fact that these lines were built to 
be served by certain fields is our first con- 
tention that a monopoly does exist. 

Thus do I contend that in the physical 
structure of the industry lies proof of a 
monopoly. But the market itself does no 
more than reflect this monopoly in the 
manner in which the gas finds its way to 
the consumer, 

The number of gas producers in the United 
States has been variously estimated from 
4,000 to in excess of 5,000. The number is 
relatively unimportant in view of the fact 
that in 1953 approximately 100 producers 

pplied 85 percent of the consumers’ needs; 
‘in this group of 100 producers (more or 
5), 7 companies supplied 35 percent of 
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total consumers’ needs. 

Thus 15 percent of the market 1s left to 
a very top-heavy majority of the producers. 
she ratio of producer to amount sold then 


comes 100 to 85 percent as compared to 
‘tom 3,900 to in excess of 5,000 to 15 percent. 
This is hardly indicative of a free or com- 
pe tive market and therefore becomes a 
on poly. It would be so considered in any 
‘er industry and becomes axiomatic in 
ie natural-gas industry. 

Gas reserves buried deep in the earth have 
Y uty. But acts of men give these re- 
ves certain characteristics. By building 
vvcines from these wells to distant points 
i¢ State lines in which the wells ex- 
ly makes such gas taken from the 
interstate in character, because the pri- 
y intent is to deliver the gas beyond State 
“Ss Tor sale. An act of Congress could 
emove this product from interstate com- 
. ® by law but no act could remove it 
1 inter tate commerce in fact. The regu- 
n of the well-head therefore belongs to 
‘ asencies as opposed to State agen- 

41 Which the wells exist. 


yond tl 
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How the price at the well-head affects the 
consumer is easily exemplified in my own 
community. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co. buy their 
gas from the Kentucky Central Gas Co., who 
in turn receive their supply from United Fuel 
Co. Both Kentucky and United Fuel are a 
part of the vast Columbia system. United 
Fuel is supplied by Gulf Interstate and Ten- 
nessee Pipe Line, neither of which is a part 
of the Columbia system. From this point I 
do not know the identity or the number of 
lines that carry this supply as they follow 
a devious route to the wells in the distant 
Southwest. 

The northern Kentucky cities enjoy a rate 
lower than the national average. The local 
market also differs in that the residential 
use of gas accounts for a larger portion of 
the total sales than is generally the figure 
in other cities. In 1954 the average resi- 
dential rate was 64.85 cents per thousand 
cubic feet against a national average of in 
excess of 83 cents per thousand cubic feet; 
but the residential sales accounted for about 
70 percent of the local market against a na- 
tional average of approximately 55 percent. 

In 1948 our rates were low, lower than they 
had been for some time. They did not begin 
to rise until 1952. Prior to 1952 most of our 
supply came from the West Virginia and 
Kentucky fields, but since 1952 practically 
all of the gas is brought in from the wells in 
the Southwest. The increase in rates that 
followed is nothing more than a reflection 
of the increase in rates at the wellheads. 

The Public Service Commission of Ken- 
tucky has allowed little or no increase in 
consumers rates over the amount of in- 
crease in wholesale rates. Yet since 1952 
they have allowed three increases. 

Kentucky Public Service Commission case 
No. 2452, bearing an order date of January 
24, 1953, permitted the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co., to increase rates that would gross 
$349,200 more annual revenue; case No. 2640, 
order date July 22, 1954, allowed a $455,814 
annual increase; case No. 2750, with an in- 
terim order date of March 21, 1955, grants 
an increase up to $376,794 annually depend- 
ing on the outcome of cases now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission. 

Comparing the low in 1948 with 1954 (after 
2 increases) the effect on the consumer is 
readily seen. In 1948, 39,547 residential cus- 
tomers paid $1,965,214.97 for 3,243,187 thou- 
sand cubic feet; this is a yearly average of 
$49.69 for 82 thousand cubic feet per cus- 
tomer. 

In 1954, 44,3811 residential customers paid 
$3,993,073.81 for 6,157,345 thousand cubic 
feet or $90.11 for 139 thousand cubic feet 
per customer. Each customer therefore paid 
81 percent more for 70 percent more gas in 
1954 than in 1948. 

The increase in the amount of gas used per 
customer is due to a more widespread use of 
gas for space heating. The interim order in 
case No, 2750, Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission, may or may not increase this 
amount by $376,794 in 1955, depending on 
the outcome of the cases before the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Thus is the residential customer affected, 
and the local retailer has also felt this 
change. In 1948 the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co. paid 28.64 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for gas; in 1954 it was 39.11 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Although some 
other factors affected their rate of return, it 
dropped to 3.15 percent in 1952 and to less 
than 3 percent in 1953. Due to the increases 
granted in 1953 and 1954 it rose to 5.31 per- 
cent in 1954. However no dividends were 
paid from Aprii 1952 until December 1954. 

During the period from 1951 to 1953, the 
average price at the wellhead rose from 7.3 
cents to an estimated 8.3 cents. We cannot 
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be definite on the wellhead price as our 
supply is received from various sources. 

So the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
consumer are all vitally affected by the price 
at the wellhead. Should you remove the 
regulations at the source you only pass an 
unregulated product into a regulated mar- 
ket. Those regulatory bodies that must con- 
trol prices beyond these wells are left no 
other alternative than to pass whatever price 
is fixed at the well on and on until it reaches 
the consumers, the greater number of which 
live in ordinary American residences. Thus 
the price is left to the will or the whim of 
the owners of the wells, too few of whom con- 
trol too much of the market to leave it 
either free or competitive. 





Converter of Chemicals and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following reprint from Chemical 
Week, May 7, 1955: 

CONVERTER OF CHEMICALS AND MEN 


Que of these new converts, Shakespeare 
once remarked,’ there is much matter to be 
heard and learned. And so it is with Lewis 
Lloyd, head of business research for Dow 
Chemical Co., who came out of college as @ 
freetrader and has now swung far enough to 
the other side to have devoted mcst of his 
spare time for the past 2 years to the writing 
of a book to be published next month: 
“Tariffs: The Case for Protection.” 

Inasmuch as Dow and other chemical con- 
cerns feel a need for a certain amount of 
tariff protection, this book is likely to be 
picked up by the industry as a convenient 
new weapon in its fight against what it 
considers unfair foreign competition. In 
fact, the Dow company has already ordered 
some 5,000 copies of Lloyd’s book for distri- 
bution to company officials and others; and 
it is possible that other business groups may 
order supplies of their own. 

Working within the chemical industry has 
brought about two conversions for Lloyd: 
from freetrader to protectionist, and from 
research chemist to economist. It was as a 
chemist, with a doctor of science degree 
from the University of Michigan, that he 
came to Dow in 1937; but having studied 
economics and social sciences as well, he was 
able to branch out into business research. 

Professor’s views prevailed: In college, 
Lloyd explains, he and his fellow students 
generally went along with the opinions of 
their economics professor, who happened to 
be a freetrader. And while he was working 
in the Dow laboratories, he never had occa- 
sion to reconsider those views. 

But Lloyd moved on into company admin- 
istration, and it happened that he was the 
one occasionally consulted by the authors of 
the biography of the Dow company’s 
founder? when they needed help in under- 
standing technical matters. At one such 
question-and-answer period, after those au- 
thors had received an explanation of the 
Dow method of producing low-cost phenol, 
they asked Lloyd why Dow's correspondence 
indicated alarm about chemical imports. 
Lloyd had to admit that he didn’t know, 
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but said he’d find out. In exploring the 
problem, Lloyd says, he saw that his own 
position was based on false premises. 

Free trade, Lloyd goes on, works well among 
the 48 States of the Union because approxi- 
mately the same business conditions—tax 
rates, wage rates, currency system, business 
laws, and practices—are in effect in all the 
States. In this situation, there’s fair com- 
petition among manufacturers, and industry 
is free to make use of whatever natural ad- 
vantages—such as presence of raw mate- 
rials—are available. But, Lloyd points out, 
there’s no such uniformity among the various 
nations of the world at present. 

Recommendations: Not wishing to be 
labeled as just an “aginner,” Lloyd has 
worked out these suggestions for future 
United States foreign trade policy. 

Keep present tariff rates in effect for an 
adequate testing period, to determine 
whether further reductions are desirable. 

Set tariff rates so that they place foreign 
producers on an equal cost basis with United 
States producers. 

In negotiating reciprocal trade agreements, 
insert a clause to keep other countries from 
negating the effect of their tariff reductions 
by applying other import restrictions. 

Return to Congress the responsibility for 
administering tariffs. 

Participate in GATT or similar agencies 
only on the basis of consultation. 

Improve the wording and enforcement of 
United States antidumping laws. 

Encourage other nations to adopt con- 
vertible currencies and to reduce restrictions 
on imports. 

Except for United States defense projects, 
let private sources provide capital for foreign 
business ventures. 

Always consider national defense in form- 
ulating trade policy. 

Lloyd says his book is the first thorough- 
going exposition of the protectionist point of 
view, and is written for laymen. If the book 
succeeds in persuading its readers, the chem- 
ical industry—up to now a converter of 
chemicals only—may turn out to be an in- 
direct factor in converting voters and states- 
men on the tariff issue. 


2“As You Like It,” Act V. 

2“Herbert H. Dow, Pioneer in Creative 
Chemistry,” by Murray Campbell and Har- 
rison Hatton, 1951. 


The John Day Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an article by Gene Smith which appeared 
in the New York Times, Sunday, May 1, 
1955. Mr. Smith gives such a good 
analysis of my John Day bill, H. R. 5789, 
that I would like all of my colleagues to 
have the benefit of reading it. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the REcorp: 

THREE UTruities INVITE UNITED STATES “ParT- 
NERSHIP’’—OFFER TO ASSUME NEARLY 90 
PERCENT OF NORTHWEST PROJECT CosT IN 
RETURN FOR POWER 

(By Gene Smith) 

The Federal Government can have its cake 
and eat it, too, under a major power project 
proposed last week by three Northwest utili- 


ties. 
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The $310 million project would supply 
mxore than 1 million kilowatts of additional 
from the Columbia River. The three 
utilities—Washington Water Power Co., Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co. and Portland General 
Electric Co.—offered to raise $273 million or 
nearly 90 percent of the cost. The balance 
would be supplied from existing Federal 
funds for navigation, flood control, and irri- 
gation. 

An even more unusual feature is that the 
entire undertaking would be owned and 
operated by the Federal Government, at no 
additional cost to the taxpayers. 


POWER WOULD BE SHARED 


Representative Sam Coon, Republican, of 
Oregon, introduced on April 21 a bill that 
would enable all types of private utilities 
and public bodies—such as State agencies, 
municipalities, public utility districts and 
rural electric cooperatives—to participate in 
the program. Each would share the power 
produced in proportion to its share of the 
financing. 

The focal point for the venture would be 
the John Day Dam, a project already au- 
thorized for construction by the Army engi- 
neers. The dam site is about 55 miles east 
of the huge Bonneville Dam on the Colum- 
bia. 

John Day is a navigation, flood control, 
and irrigation project. Latest estimates 
place its power potential at 1,105,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Its locks will extend the navigable water- 
way of the Columbia from the Pacific Ocean 
to Pasco, Wash., about 328 miles. The Dalles 
Dam, 25 miles west of John Day, is now under 
construction. When it is completed, only 
the John Day area will remain in the way 
of navigation. 

UNITED STATES OUTLAY DEFINED 


Under the Coon bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment would asume costs of navigation, flood 
control and other so-called nonreimbursable 
benefits. Engineers estimate these costs at 
only slightly more than 10 percent. 


Representative Coon emphasized that the 
John Day program, despite this unusual ar- 
rangement, would be a Federal undertaking 
in all respects and in keeping with the Eisen- 
hower program of “partnership” between the 
Federal Government and private local power 
interests. It would be designed, constructed 
and operated by the Corps of Engineers. The 
dam and related facilities, including the 
power generation equipment, would be 
wholly owned by the United States. 

“This is a straightforward businesslike 
proposal between the Federal Government 
and iocal power distributors serving the 
people of the Pacific Northwest, an arrange- 
ment designed to promote the earliest pos- 
sible construction of a multi-million-dollar 
Federal project so that a critical power need 
can be alleviated without a burdensome out- 
lay of money from the Federal Treasury,” 
Representative Coon said. 

For their part, spokesmen for the three 
utilities emphasized that the dam’s genera- 
tors would be tied in with the Northwest 
power pool, and operation of the project 
would be fully integrated with other river 
developments of the region. 

“It is definitely understood that partici- 
pation in the plan is open to any electric 
system, public or private, that is willing to 
advance funds to help get the project built,” 
@ spokesman said. 

If no other utilities are willing to partici- 
pate, the 3 report they are ready to under- 
take the full $273 million financing. 

“The feasibility of the financing plan has 
been discussed with responsible investment 
sources,” they continued, “and assurances 
have been given that utilities interested in 
participating can get the money for con- 
struction of the power facilities on a reason- 
able basis.” 


May 19 


Representative Coon reported that the 
is “strong feeling of unity on this subject 
among my constituents who are sincere} 
interested in developing the full potential of 
our region.” ; 

“Most of our people feel they have been 
getting more verbosity than voltage and th 
want to see us get on with the job,” ne said, 


The Lease-Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I asx 
unanimous consent to have made part 
of the Appendix of today’s Recorp g 
statement made by Mr. Morris Kanfer 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works on May 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


I desire to make certain observations on 
S. 1290 relating to the proposed redevelop- 
ment of southwest Washington. 

It would appear from newspaper reports 
and editorial comment that the so-called 
Zeckendorf plan for the redevelopment of 
southwest Washington is not only desirable 
but has encountered no opposition from the 
Washington community. Frankly, I believe 
that the Webb & Knapp organization has 
done such an excellent public relations job 
identifying itself with slum clearance, a 
project which everyone favors in principle, 
that the citizens and property owners of 
Washington have been disarmed to a point 
where no one has appeared before this com- 
mittee to analyze whether the Washington 
community can absorb the impact of the $500 
million development in one smal! section of 
the city. 

I respectfully submit that there are three 
major objections to S. 1290 which should 
preclude its enactment. 

First, I agree with the statements ex- 
pressed by Senator Case at the first hearing 
of the subcommittee on this bill whereby 
he questions the wisdom of congressional 
legislation to direct the General Services 
Administration to negotiate for the con- 
struction of office buildings in the southwest 
area with any one builder or under circum- 
stances which would give any one builder 
a preference over other builders in the area. 

Secondly, Congress should not assume the 
role of planners and direct the location of 
Government office buildings in any particu- 
lar area within the District of Columbia 
without regard to the impact such 4 cone 
centration might have upon traffic and se- 
curity measures with which the civil de- 
fense is primarily concerned. 

Third, this bill would, in effect, be a green 
light to proceed with the construction of 
$500 million in buildings and improvements 
of which, according to Mr. Zeckendor!’s 
testimony, $100 million would represent 
Government buildings and $400 million pr- 
vate investments in housing and commercia 
facilities. 

Now, let us consider in inverse order, t! 
three objections. With respect to the need 
for new Government buildings there can ” 
no dispute. Approximately 40,000 Gover® 
ment personnel are housed in tempore 
buildings which should have been dem lished 
years ago. However, that does not neces 
sarily mean that the new public bul 
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nouse the present occuptants of the tem- 
see ‘puildings should be concentrated in 

wet awest area. Such buildings as may 
i equired should, in my opinion, be dis- 
aan throughout the District of Colum- 
- o on the periphery of the city, wherever 
= able locations may be selected with re- 
a to the convenience and the residence 
. the Government personnel presently 
housed in the temporary buildings. 

It was my privilege to testify before the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on Pub- 
lic Buildings early in 1951 when the com- 
mittee then had under consideration a bill 
guthorizing the General Services Adminis- 
tration to construct Federal buildings out- 
side of the District of Columbia, but in the 
vicinity thereof and accessible thereto. Mr. 
w. E. Reynolds, then Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, sponsored that bill and had he 
been successful there probably would be no 
pasis for the so-called “Zeckendorf” plan to 
locate Government buildings in the south- 
west area today. Modesty prevents me from 
daiming that my testimony in opposition to 
that bill contributed to its defeat. How- 
ever, the basis for my opposition at that time 
is equally applicable to my opposition to- 
day. At that time I stated, in effect, that 
new Government office buildings should be 
constructed on the periphery of Washington 
wherever the terrain would permit the con- 
struction of self-contained bombproof shel- 
ters for the protection of the Government 
personnel in the event of need. The Civil 
Defense people and the National Security Re- 
sources Board, of which Senator S¥MINGTON 
was the head at that time, had approved the 
principle of dispersal, decentralization and 
underground protective space as the proper 
means of obtaining greater security for Gov- 
ernment personnel and thus permitting the 
continuity of Government functions in the 
event of attack. 

Nothing has happened in the international 
situation to justify changing that basic pol- 
icy at this time. I had offered to construct 
such & building with underground bomb 
shelters on my property on the east side of 
Connecticut Avenue near Albemarle Street, 
part of which site is presently occupied by 
the Brandywine apartments. I suggested 
that the bill which Mr. Reynolds then sought 
should be amended to permit the General 
Services Administration to enter into a long- 
term lease which would facilitate obtaining 
the mortgage financing to construct such a 
building. 

Mr. Reynolds then opposed the construc- 
tion of new office buildings within the Dis- 
trict. On February 8, 1951, he testified be- 
fore the Subcommitte on Public Works of 
the House (which was considering H. R. 
1728) and stated as follows: 

“The buildings to be built from now on, 
with the possible exception of the comple- 
ton of the State Department building we 
will say, at 21st and Virginia, which is only 
- the head house, should be in the periph- 
Tal areas.” 

I recognize, of course, that Mr. Reynolds 
ls no longer in Government service, but has 
appeared before this committee in his pri- 
vate capacity as a consultant to the Webb & 
Knapp organization in support of S. 1290 
and in support of the so-called Zeckendorf 
Plan for the redevelopment of the south- 
West area, 

It is proposed to construct housing, pri- 
tte buildings and commercial centers 
that ee nwent area in the expectation 
comin vernment employees who would be 

“Sing In the office buildings in that area 


— move to the new housing in the south- 
a So that they might be able to walk 


. anyone submitted to this committee a 
hg - indicate where the present occu- 
hon a the temporary buildings reside? Is 
“a ny reason to believe that people who 

*stablished homes in the northwest 
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and in the peripheral areas of the District 
would wish to uproot their families from 
neighbors and friends to fill the large num- 
ber of dwellings in houses, garden type and 
elevator-type apartments which Mr. Zecken- 
dorf proposes to build in the southwest area? 
Has anyone submitted any statistics to show 
what impact such a large concentration of 
apartments and office buildings in the south- 
west area might have upon the existing and 
established residential and office areas 
throughout the city of Washington? It is 
common knowledge that vacancies in both 
Office buildings and apartment houses now 
exist throughout the entire city and some 
of the real-estate owners and managers pre- 
dict an unhealthy surplus of both as soon 
as those projects presently under construc- 
tion are completed. 

Under those circumstances, would Mr. 
Zeckendorf consider it prudent for his firm 
to undertake large-scale office building and 
apartment house construction in the city of 
Washington with private finances, entirely 
apart from the proposed Government build- 
ings in the southwest area? I have a very 
high regard for Mr. Zeckendorf’s business in- 
genuity and, therefore, conclude that he 
would not be willing to sponsor with private 
financing the construction of any such large- 
scale office building and apartment-house 
venture as he proposes for the southwest area 
to be financed under Federal housing guar- 
ties, unless he also obtains the exclusive right 
to build Government projects. 

The second objection to the enactment of 
this bill is based primarily on the fact that 
Congress is too burdened with its normal 
tasks of running the Government to under- 
take the study of city planning and it cer- 
tainly should not enact any bill to direct 
the concentration of Government buildings 
in any one area without undertaking a com- 
prehensive planning study. The National 
Planning Commission had previously indi- 
cated its objection to a further concentration 
of Government office buildings in an area 
where more than 15,000 Government em- 
ployees presently work. The Civil Defense 
people have traditionally been opposed to 
concentration of Government buildings in 
the downtown area of Washington for civil- 
defense reasons, and the National Security 
Resources Board in 1951 approved the prin- 
ciple of dispersal, decentralization, and un- 
derground protective space as the proper 
means of obtaining greater security for Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

Although the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion now appears to have no objection to the 
location of Government buildings in the 
southwest area, it specifically excluded, 
however, such Government facilities which 
are concerned with national defense. 

In view of the foregoing, is it not obvious 
that this committee should hesitate to as- 
sume the responsibility for concentrating 
further Government office buildings in the 
southwest area since that is a job which 
can best be performed by the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission in conjunction 
with the Regional Commission and the spe- 
cific Government agencies concerned with 
the need for office space? 

The last objection relates to congressional 
policy, and I certainly shall not assume the 
role of an expert in that field. However, 
many people would agree with the views ex- 
pressed by Senator Case of South Dakota 
questioning the advisability of enactment of 
legislation to direct a Government agency 
to negotiate with any one firm of builders 
or under circumstances where one firm might 
be given an advantage over other builders. 
It was our adherence to the competitive 
system of private industry that made our 
capitalistic system successful and our Na- 
tion strong. While there may be circum- 
stances occasionally to justify the giving of 
a private contract on a negotiated basis with 
restrictive features to protect the Govern- 
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ment’s interest, I respectfully submit that 
the construction of some office buildings is 
not such a circumstance. 

Finally, I wish to direct this committee's 
attention to the fact that slum clearance 
and resettlement of the people presently 
living in dilapidated and uninhabitable 
homes should not be confused with the 
Zeckendorf redevelopment program. There 
is, in fact, nothing in common between the 
two projects. The builders or developers 
come in to purchase land which had been 
vacated by people forced out of the area— 
generally people of a low-income group 
bordering on poverty. The economic prob- 
lems of these people are not solved by up- 
grading the southwest area with luxury-type 
apartment houses and office buildings. To 
some extent their conditions are worsened in 
that they are uprooted from the community, 
such as it is, in which they live. I believe 
this committee might wish to consider the 
need for low-cost or public housing to re- 
place the inhabitants of so-called slums. 
It is not fair to identify the Zeckendorf 
plan with slum clearing, since that plan ccn- 
tributes nothing toward solving the prob- 
lems of poverty, disease, and crime with 
which these people are afflicted. 

The southwest area should be developed 
on a much more modest scale than that 
visualized by the present plan, but public 
Office buildings, if any, should be constructed 
by the General Services Administration un- 
der its present authority by contracting on 
the basis of public bids. Elevator type of 
luxury apartment houses should be entirely 
eliminated from the southwest area as being 
unsuitable for such structures, unnecessary, 
and economically unsupportable at the pres- 
ent time in the Washington area. Some pri- 
vate residential housing, both single resi- 
dences and garden type, might be advantage- 
ously considered, but the principal character 
of the development should be as a civic cen- 
ter consisting of a convention hall, stadium, 
opera house, parks, and recreational areas. 
It would be highly desirable to set aside 
approximately 100 acres for park lands to 
replace an equal number of acres of other 
park lands which eventually must be taken 
for construction of a parkway through Rock 
Creek Park to facilitate the movement of 
normal traffic from downtown Washington 
into Maryland as well as evacuation in the 
event of need. 

In closing, I wish to thank Senator 
SYMINGTON and the other members of this 
committee for the opportunity of presenting 
my views, with the hope that I have been 
helpful. 





Pakistan To Decline Gift of United 
States Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Matter of Honor: Pakistan To 
Shun Gift of United States Wheat.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF HONOR: PAKISTAN To SHUN GIFT 
OF UNITED STATES WHEAT 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN, April 2.—Pakistant 

Food Minister-Col. Abid Hussain said today 
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his Government this year does not con- 
template approaching the United States for 
the rest of its wheat gift last year. He said, 
however, that wheat reserves in the country 
had fallen from 500,000 tons to 250,000 tons. 

He told a news conference: “It is not an 
honorable course for an agricultural coun- 
try like ours to beg at the doors of others 
for commodities we ourselves produce. 

“If worse comes to worst, the Government 
will appeal to the people to consume rice 
instead of wheat.” 





General Medaris: A Distinguished Soldier 
and American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many of us in the Congress are ac- 
quainted with the splendid service to our 
Government that has been performed 
over the years by a distinguished soldier 
and American, Brig. Gen. John B. 
Medaris. It gives me great pleasure to 
report that his career and selfless serv- 
ice to his country as Chief of Ordnance’s 
Industrial Division receives recognition 
in the current, May 27, 1955, issue or 
Collier’s. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


I also take this opportunity to add my 
word of commendation, respect, and ad- 
miration for this great general who 
started his military career as a Marine 
buck private in World War I and who 
today serves with distinction and honor 
in one of the most important positions 
in the Government service. It is a privi- 
lege to salute him and his able associates. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

“SHADOW PLANTS”—OvR SECRET WEAPON 

(By Vernon Pizer) 


Michoud, La., is much too small to appear 
on any map. Fifteen miles east of New 
Orleans, between the Intracoastal Canal and 
Highway 90 in an area of winding bayous 
and cypress swamp, Michoud is only a single 
factory which is not even in operation. You 
might think, in fact, that Michoud is just a 
sleepy, Swampland crossroads. But you 
couldn’t be more wrong. 

In reality, Michoud is a “shadow plant”— 
1 of about 300 in the United States. Idle 
now, but Kept in constant readiness to go 
into production on a moment’s notice, the 
plants are vital links in the mightiest chain 
of war-production potential that this coun- 
try has ever forged. 

Under the 43-acre roof of Michoud are 
complete assembly lines, tools, dies, and jigs 
to fabricate tank engines. A 9,900-ton de- 
humidification system maintains a constant 
temperature of 70° and a relative humidity 
of 40 percent to prevent deterioration of 
equipment; a skeleton crew of technicians 
lubricates and test-runs the machinery at 
regular intervals to keep it in tip-top shape. 
If the cold war turns hot, the Michoud Tank 
Engine Plant will be a shadow plant no 
longer, it will be an immediately productive 
segment of America’s industrial punch. 

But to understand the full significance 
of Michoud and the Nation’s other shadow 
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plants it is necessary to take a backward 
look. Michoud and the rest didn’t just 
happen. 

At the end of World War II, United States 
production wheels ground to a halt; then 
the plants were dismantled, declared sur- 
plus, and auctioned off to the highest bid- 
der. In our haste to switch from a gun to 
a butter economy, war-production lines were 
ripped apart and the pieces that nobody 
would buy were scattered among various 
depots. 

Five years later, Korea erupted. Almost 
from scratch, American military assembly 
lines had to be recreated with terrible ur- 
gency. The bits and pieces in the storage 
depots were woefully inadequate to meet 
the needs, and many of them had deteri- 
orated. Army Ordnance worked frantically 
to rebuild America’s productive capacity as 
the outfitting of troop units melted away 
existing stockpiles of weapons and equip- 
ment. It was a close squeeze, but the job 
was Gone before disaster could strike. 

Korea was a police action. What would 
the outcome have been in an allout no- 
holds-barred war against a major nation or 
bloc of nations? All we can do is speculate 
on the probable answer—and raise a cold 
sweat as we contemplate it. 

But Korea was 5 years ago. Today our 
military-production picture is far different, 
and Operation Ready is the reason. 

A bold, visionary plan developed by the 
Army Ordnance Corps, Operation Ready is a 
unique conception in stockpiling instead of 
moth-balling mountains of weapons, muni- 
tions and equipment—and running the triple 
threats of deterioration, obsolescence and the 
bankrupting costs of maintenance—Ready 
maintains the means of manufacturing the 
mountains when they are needed. 


PUTTING A THEORY TO WORK 


The plan is a dramatic application of the 
theory of “more bang for less bucks.” The 
cost of stockpiling the means of production 
is a fraction of the staggering burden of 
stockpiling the enormous quantities of end 
products our armed forces would need in 
wartime. And Ready, for the first time, 
gives us the secret of avoiding obsolescence. 
As improvements come from the drawing 
boards of the research and development en- 
gineers, they are immediately incorporated 
in the production machinery so that tomor- 
row’s weapons will roll from today’s standby 
assembly lines. 

Operation Ready means that our young 
men will never have to fight with old, out- 
dated weapons while industry retools. 


The man who, more than any other, is 
responsible for keeping America’s Sunday 
punch cocked is Brig. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
Chief of Ordnance’s Industrial Division. 
No armchair general, he cut his military 
eyeteeth as a marine buck private in World 
War I before switching to the Army. In 
making a reality of Operation Ready, he had 
need for every bit of the keenness and drive 
which helped him climb through the ranks. 

Medaris started mulling over the prob- 
lem of military production long before World 
War ITI, but not until 1952 did he get a chance 
to do anything about it. In June of that 
year, he was assigned to the’ Ammunition 
Branch of the Ordnance Corps, and he was 
appalled by what he found: The almost com- 
plete dissolution of ammunition production 
capacity after World War II as a result of 
hasty demobilization; the crushing cost and 
the dangerous time lag in re-creating those 
facilities after the Korean shooting began. 
He listened attentively to those in the 
Armed Forces and in industry whe recognized 
the dangers and had thought of ways of 
overcoming them. Prominent among the 
people he consulted was Col. Jean E. Engler, 
a brilliant Ordnance officer, who had been 
grappling independently with the problem 
of preserving the country’s capacity to turn 
out tanks and heavy vehicles. 
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Medaris was determined that 
never again in time of danger sho 
itself in a precarious industria] 
and from this determination he slowly built 
the basic framework of Operation Ready ¢, 
include all types of war production. “Fore 
tunately, a lot of fine people had done cop, 
sderable sound thinking on the problem 
before I ever came to grips with it,” he says 
“Starting with their planning made my Job 
easier.” r 

When he was satisfied that he had devised 
a sound plan that would guarantee this 
country industrial superiority in wartime 
without crippling its economy in peacetime 
Medaris buttonholed Ordnance experts ang 
industrial leaders all across the country, jp. 
viting them to find flaws in his proposals 
He refined and smoothed out his program 
as he went, adding a detail or reappraising 
@ specification in hotel rooms, trains, anq 
planes. When he was through, he knew 
that he had the right answers. 

Then, as Medaris puts it, “I embarked on 
my sales career.” As it turned out, this was 
the easiest job of all; his Army bosces 
listened with interest, asked penetrating 
questions, and became enthusiastic buyers, 
Maj. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Chief of 
Army Ordnance, who had handpicked 
Medaris for his job, threw his full support 
behind the plan. 

In the spring of 1953, Medaris was au- 
thorized by the Pentagon to talk of the plan 
at congressional budgetary hearings. He 
spoke to Congressmen eloquently and with 
unshakable logic. After he had analyzed 
the problems, and had explained the solu- 
tion he proposed, he pointed out that since 
the Korean war began, this country had been 
required to invest $5 billion in building war 
plants. 

“Under the proposed plan,” Medaris said, 
“we can maintain our industrial capacity in 
perfect condition for at least 17 years for 
less than the cost of replacement. If you 
gentlemen are willing to guarantee no war 
for over 17 years, I’m willing to fold up my 
plans and go home.” Medaris left the hear- 
ings with the knowledge that the support 
of Congress was assured. 

“At this point, I really became a traveling 
salesman,” he says. He called on leaders of 
vital segments of industry, explaining in 
detail his plans and the roles he wanted in- 
dustrialists to play. “American business 
proved that it doesn’t spell patriotism with 
a dollar sign,” Medaris says proudly. “Opera- 
tion Ready discommodes these industrialists, 
it occupies plant space which could other 
wise be used profitably, and it makes them 
no money. Yet, they offered their wholes 
hearted support.” 

The first Operation Ready contract was 
negotiated in 1953 with Deere & Co., of Mo- 
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line, Ill. Under its terms, Deere agreed 
maintain in. readiness its capacity for pro 
duction of tank treads. Since then, about 
300 more contracts for various phases of Op- 


eration Ready have been let. The constant, 
driving force behind all of them has been 
peripatetic General Medaris, who is imp 
tient with delay and intolerant of —_ 
bling. One of his close associates says of the 
ruggedly handsome, black-mustached ge 
eral, “That guy is dynamite with 4 short 
fuse, but the explosion never comes unless 
it is needed. And when the dust setties x 
always find that things are humming /™ 
the way they should have been all alone. 
WISE BARGAINING WITH FORD 


In his program to put vital ingens 
capacity on a standby basis, Medaris 


figured out a few new wrinkles. For a 
araple, in its Livonia, Mich., p!ant, 
Ford Motor Co. had $35 million Wor 


/ 
of special tools and jigs for production “ 
medium tanks—and it had priceless % 
perience in turning them out. Instead ¢ 
permitting this vital complex to be scatter 
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to the four winds, Medaris’ emissaries nego- 


tiated an unusual contract. The factory 
space Was released for civilian production, 
put all of the special tools and machinery 
were removed to an adjoining field where an 
jnexpensive, twin-walled, sealed warehouse 
was thrown up around them. ‘Temperature 
and humidity are controlled, the machinery 
js oiled and tested, the skilled labor is on the 
spot, and the tank production means have 
been saved. 

Because the unusual setup outmodes the 
former practice of maintaining equipment by 
cocooning it individually, no critical months 
need be lost hacking away cocoons and re- 
storing machinery to operating condition; it 
will be necessary only to move the machines 
pack next door and pull the switch. 

But Operation Ready is a twin-barrelicd 
program, and its string of shadow plants is 
only half the story. The other half is lay- 
away. Medaris reasoned that many items of 
war materiel require manufacturing meth- 
ods virtually indistinguishable from those 
needed to make civilian goods. In wartime, 
he figured a watch manufacturer could pro- 
duce compasses and a cutlery plant could 
turn out bayonets—provided design specifi- 
cations and the proper dies, jigs and spe- 
cial production tools were made available in 
a complete package. 

‘It was this line of thought that put me 
into the supermarket business,” Medaris says 
with a chuckle. The Medaris supermarkets 
are a far cry from your grocery store. They 
stock the sinews of industrial strength—the 
means to convert assembly lines from civil- 
jan to military production. 

What ordnance has accomplished in Atch- 
fcon, Kans., is a good demonstration of how 
this string of supermarkets operates. Here, 
ina huge worked-out limestone cave, is the 
very essence of layaway. Packaged together 
are the special tools, the design drawings, 
and a sample of the end product required for 
each of a number of specific operations. A 
small maintenance crew keeps the equipment 
in perfect shape. Backed up by a foolproof 
recordkeeping system, the “stock clerks” can 
lay their hands at any moment on all the 
ingredients a customer might require to give 
an enemy a fatal case of indigestion. 

Another of Medaris’ industrial super- 
markets is at the American Car & Foundry 
Co.'s Berwick, Pa., plant. Here, tn a perfect 
state of preservation, are neatly stored some 
24,000 different items worth nearly $18 mil- 
lion, During the Korean war, it took from 14 
to 18 months to establish an ammunition 
Production line; today, thanks to the lay- 
away system, the Berwick supermarket can 
put an ammunition maker into production in 
about one-quarter of that time. 


4 GENERAL WHO GETS AROUND 


Medaris has an office in the Pentagon, but 
¥ useldom find him in it. He is one of the 
S0ngest” generals the Army has ever pro- 
Guced. Monday will find him checking on a 
stand-by howitzer plant in Cleveland; on 
Tuesday he will be inspecting the Atchison 
caves; and on Wednesday he will be in San 
Francisco conferring with key industrialists 
‘nd ordnance officers on some aspects of 
Operation Ready. It is anybody’s guess 
Where Medaris will be on Thursday. 

However, nobody has to guess about 
Medaris’ feelings toward Operation Ready. 
= is the cheapest and best insurance policy 
this country can buy,” he says emphatically. 
i means that the United States will have 
the industrial muscle it must have to sur- 
‘ive in today’s world, and it means that the 
strength Will not be achieved by imposing a 
‘ippling burden on the national Treasury. 
sa most vital industrial commodity in a 
— Situation is time; under Operation 
. ady, America is buying time today while it 
tee raltable, and at a bargain rate.” (The 
a estimated annual cost of all phases of 

fady ts less than $175 million.) 
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The general has only one major worry. 
“Operation Ready cannot exist as a half-way 
measure,” he says. “If only one tool is miss- 
ing from an assembly line, the whole line is 
completely useless. Operation Ready exists 
on a budget-to-budget basis because it is 
authorized under temporary legislation. If 
America’s life is worth insuring under Oper- 
ation Ready, it is worth insuring on a 
permanent basis.” 





Which Highway Plan? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19. 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial entitled “Which 
Highway Plan?” published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce of May 11, 
1955. The editorial deals with the ad- 
ministration’s highway plan and a pro- 
posed substitute. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of May 11, 1955] 


WuicH HigHway PLAN? 


The Senate Committee on Public Works 
has rejected the administration’s highway 
bill and adopted the Gore bill as the basis 
of its legislative proposals. 

As modified, the Gore bill bears only su- 
perficial resemblance to the administration 
plan. It has changed the basis for matching 
Federal-State funds for interstate highway 
construction to 90-10 percent, compared with 
the administration’s 95-5 percent; the total 
Federal-aid highway expenditures for the 
coming 5-year period would be some $12 bil- 
lion to $12.5 billion for both measures. 

But the Gore bill cannot be regarded as a 
substitute for the administration bill. A 
brief review of the steps which have led to 
the present legislative predicament shows 
why this is so. 

Present highway outlays from all sources 
now total some $4.7 billion yearly. Existing 
law, notably the Federal Highway Act of 
1954, provides for Federal aid to so-called 
primary, secondary, and urban roads in the 
amount of $700 million yearly, but only $175 
million yearly for the strategic interstate 
highways system of 40,000 miles. 


Following an unprecedented study of this 
country’s highway systems and needs, the 
Clay Committee formulated a 10-year pro- 
gram which it believed to be necessary if our 
highways are to be modernized to meet na- 
tional defense and economic growth require- 
ments. 

What really came out of the Clay study was 
the glaring inadequacy of present steps to 
develop the interstate highway system. The 
committee put the cost of a 10-year modern- 
ization goal at $27 billion, proposing that the 
Federal Government—because of vital na- 
tional interest—put up $25 billion of this 
modernization cost. 

The committee presupposed that other 
highway outlays would continue largely as 
at present, totaling $47 billion in 10 years. 
And it found, in addition, that if States 
and local governments rounded out the re- 
mainder of the highway systems on a 10- 
year basis, they would spend $29 billion more 
than they plan to spend for the period. But 
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that $29 billion was considered a matter for 
local concern. 

The administration bill, S. 1160, which 
emerged, was thus a proposal to step up out- 
lays on the interstate highway system to 
achieve the 10-year program. The Clay 
report covered a $101 billion overall program. 
But much of it included programs which 
have never been the concern of the Federal 
Government. 8S. 1160 pertained to the inter- 
state highway system, and presupposed that 
Federal aid for other roads would be con- 
tinued on substantially the same basis as 
the 1954 act provides—the highest on record. 

Why is this interstate system worthy of 
priority? The present 37,600-mile national 
system of interstate highways joins 42 State 
capitals, 90 percent of cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation, carries more than one-seventh of all 
traffic. It is regarded as the key network 
from the standpoint of Federal concern in 
economic growth as well as in national de- 
fense. 

The Clay committee proposed to expand 
this system to 40,000 miles, and to complete 
the job in 10 years. While existing roads 
would be expanded to some extent, the pro- 
posed system is primarily a new system of 
roads; General Clay has noted the difficulty 
of comparisons in view of the fact that 
a mile of right-of-way in Chicago costs about 
$12 million, compared with $400,000 in open 
country. 

The Gore bill (S. 1048) was first and fore- 
most a measure to step up Federal aid to 
primary, secondary, and urban road-building. 

Where Senator Gore’s interest lay is best 
illustrated by the fact that, in its original 
form, it provided for a 5-year Federal ex- 
penditure of $5.5 billion for roads other than 
the interstate system, and only $2.5 billion 
for the interstate system. 

Over 5 years, he thus planned for the Fed- 
eral Government to spend on this important 
system an amount which totaled the re- 
quired spending under the administration 
plan for 1 year. Without concern that the 
legislation should embrace a completed inter- 
state system, Mr. Gore’s bill is for a 5-year, 
rather than a 10-year period. 

Senator Gore seemed to have considered 
that the interstate highway program need 
not be completed at any particular time; if 
he has, it has not been reflected in his ex- 
penditure plans. 

The fact that Senator Gore’s figures have 
been shuffied around and the totals for the 
interstate system revised upward does not 
change this fundamental difference of em- 
phasis. Mr. Gore's bill is not a plan for an 
interstate highway system so much as a 
revised 1954 Federal highway bill which in- 
creases the amounts authorized under the 
various categories of highways, changes the 
matching basis and extends the period from 
2 to 5 years. 

Although in its most recent form the plan 
is for Federal aid to the highways to total 
approximately the amount which would be 
spent under the administration bill for the 
coming 5 years, the amount to be advanced 
for the interstate system would be $7,750,- 
000,000. The administration plan was for 
the Federal Government to advance $12.5 
billion for the same period. 

Additional Federal outlays under the Gore 
plan would be diverted to other roads than 
the interstate system, augmenting present 
amounts. 

The theory of this substitute plan, then, 
must be that the Clay committee and the 
administration are not to be taken particu- 
larly seriously in the priority and urgency 
which they assign to the interstate highway 
system. 

General Clay called the interstate system 
“the roads for survival.” Aside from de- 
fense considerations, he said they are vitally 
needed for economic growth. But he also 
testified that the movements of rescue equip- 
ment and people during an air attack 
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“might make the difference between hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives being saved or 
lost” and that without the proposed system 
evacuation would be “almost impossible.” 
The Clay committee availed itself of the 
advice of all organizations working in the 
highway field, it used extensive statistical 
and other data, drawing on the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. There is need 
for convincing evidence that conclusions 
based upon such a study should be set aside. 


Niagara Project—Start Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30 of this year I introduced H. R. 
5377, calling for the immediate construc- 
tion of the Niagara power project. I 
did this in order to reawaken interest 
as well as to break the stalemate in the 
dispute over development of Niagara 
power. Since the date of the introduc- 
tion of the measure, a period of 49 days, 
about $8 million worth of power has been 
lost as a result of this unnecessary 
deadlock. 

In support of the project, I offer the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, May 17, 1955: 

Nracarka Prosectr—Srarrt Now 


In deciding for underground tunnels in- 
stead of an open canal, the Army engineers 
have happily ended one argument about how 
the Niagara Falls power project should be 
designed. But settling this question does 
nothing whatever to bring the development 
nearer, or to break the deadlock over who is 
going to do the developing and operating. 

Only Congress can settle that, and the signs 
that it will bestir itself to do it this year are 
none too encouraging. Presumably, the 
House is still ready to vote for a private- 
enterprise development, as it did by a 2-to-1 
margin 2 years ago. But the Senate blocked 
action on a Niagara bill in the last Congress, 
and there are some indications that advocates 
of a State power authority development may 
be stronger there this year. The House, in 
any case, seems disposed to wait for the Sen- 
ate to act first, and the chances of getting the 
two chambers to agree on either the private 
or public development seem none too bright. 

Meanwhile, the water flows to waste, even 
as Canada begins to enjoy here share of the 
development agreed upon in the 1950 treaty. 
Soon the Canadians will be entitled to take 
our share, too, for as long as the deadlock in 
Congress permits it to go by default. 

All of which attests the supreme economic 
folly of stalling any more years before even 
getting the project under construction on 
our side. Whether or not Congress can make 
up its mind which party should operate the 
development once built, there is no good rea- 
son why the actual construction cannot pro- 
ceed at once. 

This, at any rate, is the theory on which 
one Buffalo Congressman, EpMUND P. RaDWAN, 
has approached the problem—with a bill that 
takes no sides as between private and public 
operation. All he proposes is that Congress 
give the Army engineers the go-signal to start 
building the project. So far as the engineer- 
ing and construction go, it would be substan- 
tially the same project that advocates of both 
the private and the State power authority 
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development are proposing. All Mr. Rap- 
WAN wants to do is get it a-building instead 
of wasting valuable time arguing about who 
will run it after it is finished. 

The power to be developed, he notes, is 
worth $60,000,000 a year; this means we have 
already let $300,000,000 worth go to waste 
since 1950. And even if the project were 
started today, that much more power will 
be lost in the 5 years or so it will take to 
finish the job. 

By getting the job under way now, Congress 
would be telling the State and private pow- 
er interests either to settle their differences 
or to expect Congress to make its own de- 
cision before the project is finished. That 
way, when the deadlock is finally broken 
there will be power ready to deliver instead 
of a 5-year construction job ready to be 
commenced. 

So long as there is realistic hope that this 
present Congress will decide the entire issue, 
the Radwan bill may seem premature. Ac- 
tually, however, it could be passed right now 
without prejudicing the case in any way. 
Anytime Congress is ready to decide on the 
question of operation—this year, next year 
or 5 years from now—its legislation could 
incorporate a provision for the private or 
State interests to take over the construction 
contracts in an orderly way from the Army 
Engineers. Meanwhile, if the work has al- 
ready been advanced by a year or two or 
more, who could possibly be the loser? 

Thus, Governor Harriman misses the point 
completely when he shrugs off the Radwan 
proposal by saying: “I see no sense of avoid- 
ing or postpoining the issue’”’ (of who is to 
operate the development). Neither do we 
and neither, we are sure, does Mr. Rapwan. 
If the Harriman-Moses group and the pri- 
vate-enterprise advocates can muster their 
forces for an immediate showdown this 
year, well and good. But if nothing 
more than another deadlock results, we 
simply will have wasted valuable con- 
struction time. Whether as immediate 
insurance that something will get started, 
or as a deadlock-breaker to be passed 
later in the session if it develops that neither 
the private nor public-power advocates can 
have their way, we thing the Radwan bill de- 
serves to be taken seriously and supported 
as an alternative approach by all those who 
are sincerely interested in getting some kind 
of Niagara power development expedited. 


Prices of North Dakota Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an article 
entitled “What’s Happening to Prices of 
North Dakota Farm Products?” written 
by Perry V. Hemphill, and published in 
the Bimonthly Bulletin of North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
January-February 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WuHat’s HAPPENING TO PRICES OF 
DaKOTA FaRM PRODUCTS? 
(By Perry V. Hemphill, Associate Agricultural 
Economist) 


The North Dakota all-commodity price 
index for November 15, 1954, was 1 point 
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higher than a month earlier but 2 point, 
lower than a year earlier. The accompanyin, 
table shows that of the 21 major commoay’ 
ties included, 7 were higher in price for 
the month, 7 were lower in price, and 7 were 
unchanged for the month. For the year 19 of 
these commodities were higher, 109 were 
lower, and 1 was unchanged. 

The products higher in price for the 
month were wheat, oats, alfalfa seed, sweet 
clover seed, retail milk, chickens, anq eggs 
The products lower in price for the month 
were corn, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, beef cattle 
hogs, and milk cows. The products with no 
price change for the month were barley 
calves, lambs, wholesale milk, butterfat, woo, 
and turkeys. ] 

Recent price trends for North Dakota farm 
products were: Wheat up for 5 months with 
the upward trend for Durum wheat being 
much sharper than that for spring wheat 
corn down 2 months, oats up 2 months, bar- 
ley up 3 months, rye down 2 months, flax. 
seed little change for 3 months, potatoes 
down for 3 months, alfalfa seed and sweet 
clover seed both up for 3 months, beef catle 
and milk cows down for 5 months, calves 
down for 6 months, lambs and hogs down for 
7 months, wholesale milk up for 4 months, 
retail milk up for 2 months, butterfat little 
change for 7 months, wool little change for 
almost 3 years, chickens up for the month 
but the trend has been downward for more 
than a year, turkeys up for 2 months, and 
eggs have shown an upward tendency for 4 
months, 

Percent of parity—North Dakota farm prod- 
ucts—Sept. 15, 1954 

Crops: Percent 
93 

65 

69 
75 
57 
67 

47 

81 

Sweet clover seed 98 
Livestock and livestock products: 

Beef cattle 67 

67 
75 
85 
86 
80 
84 
Poultry and eggs: 
Chickens 39 
TR cicinnice nani ne nace senile 72 
57 


Henry P. Adair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to a great 
Floridian and a great American who has 
in the past few days been called from his 
active life of service here on earth. ! 
once had the privilege of being his em- 
ployee, as a young law clerk in his office 
in Jacksonville. I love him like an elder 
brother, and I join his thousands of 
friends in paying tribute to him. The 
Florida Times Union has published the 
following challenging editorial on his 
passing: 
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H, P. ADAIR VIEWED Lire AS PuRPOSE, Nor 
: Drirt 


The death of Henry P. Adair at the age of 
71 brought rest to an indefatigable worker 
whose boundless energy was always a chal- 
jenge to his younger associates. 

In his love of hard work, Mr. Adair was a 
member of the old school, and he found a 
profession which gave wide scope to his note- 
worthy capacities. 

He achieved high standing in legal circles, 
yet his energy carried over into banking, civic 
work, and public service. His service on the 
State board of control was a particularly im- 

rtant contribution to Florida’s progress. 

A career such as Henry Adair’s reminds us 
that life is not a stream in which we drift, 
put an opportunity for mastery and achieve- 


ment. 





Mrs. America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to include 
within the Appendix of the REcoRD a 
news item from the Lincoln Star and an 
editorial from the Lincoln Journal per- 
taining to Mrs. America of 1956, who 
comes from Lincoln, Nebr., the capital 
city of our great State, and which is 
within my district. 

I think that these articles are un- 
usually appropriate in that they refer to 
the fine qualities of Mrs. Deitemeyer and 
her high ideals, pertaining particularly 
to the home and church which can truly 
be said to be the foundation of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

All Nebraskans can well be proud of 
the honor and recognition which have so 
properly come to Mrs. Deitemeyer. 

The news item follows: 

[From the Lincoln Star] 
LINCOLN’s Mrs. AMERICA PRAISED IN FLORIDA 
PuLpPitT 

OnmMaNp Beacn, Fla.—The new Mrs. Amer- 
ica, Ramona Deitemeyer of Lincoln, Nebr., 
went to church Sunday with her husband, 
Carl, “as we always go on Sunday” and was 
pointed out from the pulpit as an example 


for all homemakers all over the country. 
The Reverend Douglas S. Wessell, pastor of 
Resurrection Lutheran Church, greeted the 


couple sitting in his congregation. 

He said: 

“Churches of the land can be highly hon- 
ored with the selection of the current Mrs. 
America because of her churchly interests 
and activities back in her own community. 
She has a tremendous responsibility on her 
canes and sets an example for all home- 

akers,’’ 


Blonde Mrs. Deitemeyer, 35-year-old 


Mother of five, teaches Sunday school and 
sings soprano in the choir of Christ Lutheran 
Church in Lincoln. Her husband, a maga- 
the editor, is chairman of the congregation. 
ae being crowned Mrs. America 1956, 
ae one of her first remarks was “I 
the title to mean two things: first that 
cee of homemaking will be kept on a 
. feally high plane and next that my 
Church can be part of the title.” 
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[From the Lincoln Evening Journal] 
Mrs. AMERICA 


No better publicity could come to Nebraska 
than to have Mrs. Carl Deitemeyer chosen 
as Mrs. America. She truly represents the 
Nebraska way of life. In every little town 
and in every city of Nebraska there are many 
Mrs. Nebraskans who are making a career of 
homemaking and raising their families with 
a dedication that makes Nebraska’s people 
its greatest product. It is because Mrs. Deite- 
meyer does typify that highest in Nebraska 
home life and because she does so truly repre- 
sent the many, many Nebraska wives and 
mothers, that Nebraska can be proud. As 
she makes her public appearances the Nation 
will have an opportunity to see a truly repre- 
sentative Nebraska homemaker. 





Nashville Girl Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
essay written by Miss Annette DuBois, of 
Nashville, Tenn. Miss DuBois placed 
third in the national essay contest spon- 
sored by the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped: 

Tiny hands clutching a baby bottle. Fat 
dimpled hands hugging a dirty teddy. Grimy 
hands holding a toy cap gun as their owner 
played cowboys and Indians. Proud hand 
held high as he called, “Look, Ma. No hands” 
on his trip down the bill on his bike. 
Awkward hands throwing a basketball as 
he tried out for the team. Ambitious hands, 
their fingers tapping the typewriter keys, 
turning out the sports article for the school 
paper. Competent hands wielding the gavel 
as president of the student council. Clever 
hands writing the college senior class 
prophecy. Eager hands gripping the foot- 
ball as they received the all-important 
touchdown pass. Hands trembling with 
emotion as they slipped the wedding ring on 
his bride’s finger. Hands lighting cigarette 
after cigarette in the waiting room of the 
maternity ward. Hands timidly holding his 
son for the first time. 

At Naval boot camp they became two of 
many hands stretching to touch two of many 
feet. Hands flinching with pain when the 
potato peeler slipped and cut a finger. 
Capable hands tapping out a Morse code 
message from the ship to the base. Steady 
hands aiming the deadly anti-aircraft gun as 
enemy aircraft flew overhead. Mangled 
hands lying bleeding across his unconscious 
body after the ship had been hit. 

With one hand swathed in white band- 
ages, the other sacrificed to save an arm 
from gangrene, he lay there, day after day 
in the base hospital growing more bitter 
with each passing monotonous hour. How 
could he support his family? Who would 
hire a man with only one hand? 

During long months of convalescense, a 
hand and a stump held magazine after 
magazine, eagerly paged through pamphlets, 
reached out for newspaper articles to see 
what hope there might be for him at home. 

He found just the medicine he needed to 
bring him out of his despondency. He dis- 
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covered that during the last decade the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program had grown 
from a small part of the vocational educa- 
tion program to one of the most important 
of our country’s health and welfare services. 

Eagerly he read that the first great move 
toward helping the handicapped was made 
in August 1945, when the 79th Congress 
passed a law authorizing the annual observ- 
ance of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. Since the inauguration 
of NEPH Week, activities have been taken 
over by the President’s Committee on NEPH, 
Governor’s Committees in 53 States and Ter- 
ritories and Mayors’ Committees in many 
cities have taken up the cry, “It’s ability, not 
disability that counts.” 

This cry has been echoed by various clubs, 
organizations, unions, and civic groups who 
have done much to open the eyes of the pub- 
lic. 

He found that statistics prove that during 
the last 10 years State rehabilitation agen- 
cies have enabled 528,000 disabled men and 
women to lead useful productive lives. Most 
important is the fact that the majority of 
these are engaged in paid competitive em- 
ployment or in business enterprises of their 
own. He learned that handicapped workers, 
with much greater disabilities than his, after 
being trained in sheltered workshops or at 
home, have excellent jobs on a highly com- 
petitive basis. Then, too, many industries 
such as the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
in Oak Ridge, Tenn., give equal rights and 
preference to handicapped workers. They 
had discovered the truth of the slogan, “Hire 
the handicapped. It’s good business.” 

He found, with growing pride, that handi- 
capped workers were frequently better than 
able-bodied; that they produced at slightly 
higher rates, avoided more accidents, were 
rarely absent, quit less often and were 
quicker to recognize and seize opportunity. 

On August 3, 1954, President Eisenhower 
signed a new law which will be called the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. This act pro- 
vides for, (1) funds to effect a progressive 
expansion of vocational rehabilitation, (2) 
the training of professional personnel in 
specialized fields of rehabilitation, (3) es- 
tablishment and expansion of sheltered 
workshops and community rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, and (4) the opportunity to carry on 
research into better and more effective ways 
of overcoming disability. 

This new act directs the President’s com- 
mittee, the Secretaries of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to cooperate in finding 
employment for those who have had rehabil- 
itation services. 

A year later, a twisted hand knocked hesi- 
tantly on the door of the State employment 
office. The personnel director in the office re- 
ferred him to the rehabilitation bureau down 
the hall. Slowly he walked down the long 
corridor and paused at a glass door marked 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. A 
friendly voice from within bade him enter 
as his hand gingerly gripped the knob and 
turned it. 

The helpful receptionist, when told of his 
problem, arranged an appointment for the 
following day with a psychiatrist, a medical 
doctor, and a specialist in vocational rehabil- 
itation. 

He was pronounced in perfect physical con- 
dition and put through a series of tests to 
determine the capabilities of the handi- 
capped person. Through the Selective Place- 
ment Service, his capabilities and limitations 
were matched against certain types of jobs 
to discover the type of work in which he was 
most likely to succeed. 

Finally he was given a blank to fill out 
and turn in at the office. Haltingly he 
scrawled out the information with his left 
hand and when he turned it in he was given 
a list of prospective employers. 
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After much searching he finally found a 
job that really appealed to him, one that 
promised a good living for him and his 
family. It was a job at a suburban fire 
station answering the phone, keeping records 
in order and doing other office jobs. 

One hand struggled, meanwhile, to master 
the intricacies of figures and letters under 
the wise and gentle patience of specially 
trained teachers at night school. Endless 
hours of patience practice brought mastery 
of the art of left-handed writing. 

An awkward hand helped adjust the arti- 
ficial hand, designed by rehabilitation ex- 
perts to look exactly like a real right hand. 

His hesitant hand, on the wheel of an auto- 
mobile completely operated with levers on 
the left side of the steering wheel and with 
pedals within easy reach of his feet, faltered 
slightly at the gadgets. 

After a series of lessons under a trained 
instructor, he was sure of himself and when 
he went to get his driver’s license he proudly 
filled out the questionnaire and confidently 
took the road test, passing both with ease. 

Experienced hands, working with ever-in- 
creasing efficiency at his job. Grateful hands 
always ready to help those who were so ready 
to help him. Hands extended to those in 
need, for he, like others who are handi- 
capped, appreciates suffering, loneliness and 
need. 

Hands folded in gratitude to God for a 
nation whose people, from the Chief Execu- 
tive to the smallest schooichild, realize more 
and more the tremendous potentialities of 
‘ more than 7 million of their fellow citizens. 

Hands. lifted in petition that breadth of 
understanding and appreciation of the 
spiritual, mental and physical wealth of their 
disabled countrymen may continue to grow 
in the American people. 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 


MEMORIAL Day 
(By William E. Daly) 


(On May 30 we will observe Memorial 
Day, a day which is slowly fading in sig- 
nificance. Yet, it was not so many years ago 
that the ill-fated transport, JOseph V. 
Connolly, sailed into New York Harbor in the 
stillness of a Sunday morning bringing the 
first of our war dead from Europe.) 


Sabbath stillmess reigned that day 

As a ship of somber grey, 

Riding on the morning tide, 

Brought to us our Nation’s pride. 

Church call sounded ’cross the bay, 

Rolicall brought no answering “Yea!”’ 

They had come too late to hear 

Welcome shouts and greeting cheer. 

Scan the names upon the page, 

Trace the owner’s lineage; 

Names from worlds, both old and new, 

Names of Moslem, Christian, Jew. 

Adams, Bernstein, Collins, Dore, Evans, 
Franco, Gibbons, Hore, Ibsen, Jablan- 
ski, Knott, Lawrence, Murphy, Neb- 
bins, Ott, Pinkus, Quentin, Russell, 
Stahl, Terris, Udell, Verner, Wall, 
X-enakis, Yost, and Zand. 

Sons of men from every land. 

Such a list should make us pause! 

They all died in freedom’s cause. 
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Matters little what the name. 

All have added to our fame. 

Who gave thought to race or creed 
When they joined in time of need? 
All fought for the victory 

Which insured our liberty. 

Blood of Slav, of Pole, and Celt 
Mingled in a common welt, 

Mixed with that of Latin brew, 
German, English, Russian too. 
From a common melting pot 

Men arose to share their lot, 

That the world could clearly see 
Products of democracy. 

Thanks and honor we bestow 
Mindful of the debt we owe 

To the youths we rated best 

Who came home at last, to rest. 


Polish Art in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include for 
its excellent cultural value an article by 
Alexander Janta, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


PoLttisH ART IN CANADA 


To the New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

While tens of millions of dollars are being 
spent yearly to fight communism with free 
news, truth, and circumstance, geared to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain, while well paid 
brains are being racked daily to. provide ideas 
for keeping friends and influencing enemies 
on the other side of the world, an elementary 
lack of imagination or of understanding al- 
lows for the possibility of a new and perhaps 
critical loss of face by the Western World. 


It is directly connected with the fate of the 
national Polish treasures, stored now in Can- 
ada. Evacuated from the Wawel Castle in 
Cracow, Poland, at the beginning of World 
War II, they have been brought for safe- 
keeping to this continent. 


As a result of the defeat in victory with 
which World War II has ended, they played 
an interesting role in the ensuing cold war, 
coveted as a prize item to add prestige to 
the Warsaw regime if recovered from Can- 
ada, but skillfully defended against extradi- 
tion by representatives of the free Polish 
Government in exile. 

After a game of hide and seek, the larger 
part of the treasure was taken under the 
custody of the Provincial authorities of 
Quebec, while smaller but equally priceless 
objects remain in the safe of an Ottawa 
bank as a private deposit. 

Closely linked with many centuries of 
Polish history after a recent dramatic rescue, 
this national collection has grown to rep- 
resent in the eyes of many Poles a symbol 
of national sovereignty with all the emo- 
tional attachment and political implications 
such notion can generate. 

Quite recently public opinion among free 
Poles has been aroused by the publication of 
incomplete and exaggerated reports that due 
to moisture and inadequate storage, deterio- 
ration in some centuries-old tapestries has 
been noticed. A considerable number of let- 
ters and commentaries published in the free 
Polish press now advocate the return of these 
treasures to Poland, citing as an example the 
truly remarkable way in which monuments 
of ancient art and historical objects are be- 
ing taken care of, restored and preserved 
under the present Communist regime. 
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Serious damage to the prestige of w 
leadership has already been brought aboy 
as a result of this development. It is on 
of immediate American concern. 

Assuming that due to the present deaq 
lock, the Polish treasures will remain - 
some time yet in Canada, there are tne 
immediate ways to repair some of the + 
age described above and avoid tragic ae 
proaches if not outright condemnation in 
the future: , 

1. To appropriate necessary funds and 
assure the national Polish collection-in 
exile the best available care and protection, 

2. To form a Canadian-American commis. 
sion of art experts and scholars who would be 
given access to the collection with the tas, 
of making a study of its content. 

3. To initiate the publication of illustrated 
monographs (subsidized if necessary from 
government funds) and conceived as a Cana- 
dian-American contribution on the eve of 
2 gee ne as & nation 1,000 years ago 
which will be celebra 
ee ted within the next 

With a more attentive and generous treat. 
ment of the national treasures of Poland 
now on the American continent, and at a 
fraction of the cost which it takes, for jn. 
stance, to keep radio free Europe in daily o 
eration, the powerful influence of outers 
could be used and tested in the West-East 
relations to produce the effect of enduring 
memory and be made into the only long- 
range weapon for our victory— 
of attraction. a 


estern 


ALEXANDER JANTA, 
BurraLo, N. Y., April 25, 1955, 


Decline in Net Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “GTA Farm Study Shows $0.31 
an Hour Return,” published in the 
Farmers’ Union Herald, of St. Paul, 
Minn., on March 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

GTA Farm Srupy SHows 31 Cents An Hovr 
RETURN 

Net farm income is slipping. And the pay 
for operating a farm is already slim for the 
farm families covered in the first Minnesota 
county included in the GTA family-farm 
survey. 

Those are preliminary findings revealed 
in tabulations on the first 221 farms studied 
in this diversified, west-central county of 
the State. 

When the average net income of thes 
farms is broken down into an hourly return 
it comes to 31 cents an hour. That is all 
that these farm families got for their labor 
and management in 1954. 

And both farmers and nonfarmers can well 
ponder this fact: The income of this group 
of farmers was less than they would have 
realized if they had simply sold their farms 
and invested the proceeds at 5 perceil 
interest. 

Here is the proof: The 221 farmers had an 
average net income of $1,736 for 1954. And 
the average capital investment in thei 
farms was $37,905. If they had put ths 
amount into an investment yielding 5 per 








1959 


nt, it would have returned them an aver- 
cae ig $1,895. That's $156 better than they 
=. working and managing a farm. 

* Y percent interest on investment had 
an charged as an operating expense, there 
been charg 

ould have been no income left at all for 
spent working the farm. 
ioThe survey covers 5 years of records on the 
individual farms studied. Highest average 
net income for the farms came in 1950 when 
i+ was $2,616. 

. a Sa are obtained by skilled inter- 
viewers working with the farm families co- 
operating 1n the survey. 

To get a net farm income of $1,736, these 
farm families estimated that they averaged 
5.576 hours of work per farm during the 
er the 5.576 hours of work on the farm, the 
overator, of course, put in most of it. But 
the wife also contributed 586 hours and chil- 
dren and hired help the remainder. The 
operator average was 3,569 hours for the year. 
These farms averaged 222 acres in size, with 
159 acres owned and 63 acres rented. Crop 
acres per farm averaged 168. Forty-eight 
percent of these farmers bought or took over 
the farms from their families. They aver- 
aced 3 days vacation per year. 

Another fact brought out in this prelimi- 
nary survey is the effort of farmers to hold 
up their net income in the face of declining 
prices. Gross income averaged $8,093 in 
1952; $8.236 in 1953; and $8,410 in 1954. But 
their farm expenses were also on the rise, 
going from $6,350 in 1952 to $6,674 in 1954. 
So, even though gross receipts were higher 
in 1954, net income slipped down, whittled 
away by mounting operating costs. 

Only costs reduced were those that can 
be controlled by the operator himself—items 
such as labor and feed. Items like fertilizer, 
gas and oil, taxes, interest, utilities and de- 
preciation rose in the 5-year period. The 
increasing sums taken for these costs were 
due partly to rising prices and partly to in- 
creased usage. 

The role of the farm family as a customer 
of Main Street is particularly emphasized by 
this preliminary study. It shows that 75 to 
80 percent of a farmers receipts in that coun- 
ty go right back to the stores and shops to 
cover Operating expenses. And the remain- 
ing 20 to 25 percent is the net income out of 
which the family must live. And mest of 
that, too, of course, is spent in those Main 
Street business establishments. 

Since operating costs are pretty much fixed, 
the squeeze is applied first to family living 
for farm people. 

That a@ pent-up market exists for busi- 
hessmen in these farm operators was also re- 
vealed. Asked what repairs they needed, an- 
swers showed they’d like to spend an aver- 
age of $3,843 per farmer. This averaged $658 
for repairs and painting, $2,118 for additions 
or replacements of buildings, and $1,067 for 
hew equipment. 

Among the farmers interviewed, 99 per- 
tent have high-line electricity, 98 percent 
have radios, 97 percent have refrigerators, 77 
Percent have running water, and 38 percent 
eready have television. Most of these pur- 
chases were made in days when net income 
Was higher. A number of farmers expressed 
oo that they could replace many of these 
ae under the present net income situ- 
— figures show the great market created 

? Tural electrification. 
a debt picture for the farm families 
ia an average of $5,657 per farm for 
oped — obligations. Of this, $4,340 was 
entree $886 in notes payable, $228 in 
sents ‘s payable, $178 in unpaid current ac- 
ona! 2 una $25 in delinquent real and per- 

nal taxes, 
a vey showed the average net tncome 
mrvey 4 was $1,736 per family. The GTA 
income — not attempt to find out how net 

© 18 spent for family living. However, 
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to find out how far that net income will go 
in covering family needs, it might be com- 
pared with what a group of 51 farm families 
is southern Minnesota reported they spent in 
1953, as revealed in studies published by the 
University of Minnesota. The number of 
persons in the families in that particular 
group averaged 3.8 persons and the families 
spent an average of $2,232 per family. 

The $2,232 covers food and meals bought, 
household, clothing, personal care, furnish- 
ings and equipment, education, recreation, 
medical care and health insurance, church 
and welfare giving, personal share of auto, 
house upkeep, taxes, insurance, and other 
items. 

It is clear that the net remaining for the 
farm families surveyed in the GTA study of 
the first Minnesota county would fall a good 
$500 short of the amount spent by the aver- 
age family submitting records to the uni- 
versity from southern Minnesota. All of 
which submits evidence as to why many of 
the families interviewed in the GTA survey 
say they would find it difficult or impossible 
to replace conveniences they have bought— 
conveniences that are an established part of 
the American standard of living. 





Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 15, 
1955, the Baltimore Sun published a 
searching tribute to our distinguished 
colleague from California entitled, “Mr. 
KNOWLAND’s lonely role on foreign 
policy.” It would be well for all of us to 
read and remember this article. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of today’s REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of May 15, 1955] 


Mr. KNOWLAND’S LONELY ROLE ON FOREIGN 
Po.Licy 


Mr. KNOWLAND was on his feet again in 
the Senate Friday to warn against the latest 
turns in Soviet policy. Good. Mr. Know- 
LAND has a role and a function which need 
to be discharged. If there are some slight 
awkwardnesses in their discharge by the 
leader of the Republican minority, their 
importance is nevertheless plain. Mr. 
KNOWLAND is offering systematic criticism 
of some aspects of the foreign policy and 
systematic criticism of policy is the major 
way free governments have of avoiding error. 


Several things need to be understood about 
Mr. KNOWLAND. First, he is not an isolation- 
ist. He believes as much in the defense of 
Europe as in the defense of free Asia. He 
is regular on domestic matters where his 
support of the White House position ap- 
proaches a hundred percent. Most important 
of all, he is a person of substance and of 
character. He is respected by those who dis- 
agree with him and those who disagree with 
him are never diverted in their weighing of 
his views by strong personal animosity. 
Those are good qualities in an opposition 
leader. 

One more thing. The recent history of 
Anglo-Saxon countries is not without other 
examples of strong and stubborn men who 
took a lonely and stubborn stand on high 
matters of foreign policy. Sir Winston 
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Churchill, then plain Mr., took such a stand 
in England in the thirties. The parallel 
cannot be pushed too far and we do not push 
it far. That Mr. KNOwLAND sometimes sees 
things badly out of proportion he has dem- 
onstrated. What is said here is only that 
Mr. KNowLANp’s loneliness on foreign pol- 
icy excuses no one from paying close atten- 
tion to what Mr. KNOwLanp says. 





Waste and Extravagance in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, editorials 
which have appeared recently in the 
Topeka State Journal regarding reports 
of Task Committees of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. 

These editorials refer to the waste and 
extravagance which have been called 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
country by the Hoover Commission. The 
sentiment expressed in the editorials is 
in keeping with much of the mail I am 
receiving from the people of Kansas. 

The junior chamber of commerce, at 
its state convention some years ago at 
Pratt, Kans., urged approval of the 
original Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. The national chamber of com- 
merce adopted the same type of program 
and were very active in securing the ap- 
proval of many of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

This action on the part of the national 
and State junior chambers of commerce 
was most commendable, and they have 
rendered and are rendering outstanding 
service to our Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

[From the Topeka State Journal of April 16, 
1955] 

How MoucH ARE You TAXED FOR WASTE? 

Having finished calculating your income 
taxes for 1954, you may have wondered how 
long it will be necessary to pay such stiff 
levies. If you are a middle-class earner, 
taxes are taking the margin you once planned 
to set aside for a rainy day, the education of 
your children, investments, and old age. 

You may have wondered how long it will be 
until the American middle-class taxpayer re- 
bels, as the Frenchman has done. Premier 
Faure has told how he is going to reduce 
taxes in the face of notorious French evasion, 
but makes the point that the burden of taxes 
has reached the point where many people not 
only won't, but can’t, pay. “It is more diffi- 
cult for a $100-a-month earner to pay $30 
taxes than for the $1,000-a-month earner to 
pay $300,” he says. Even so, Americans know 
that the tax-evading French balanced many 
a postwar budget with American-aid funds. 
And lately the French have announced that 
they will forego the expense of an atomic- 
Weapons program. We who go on paying for 
these things may or may not envy the French 
their greater independence, if nothing else. 

At any rate, as you may have said to your- 
self, one wouldn’t mind paying such taxes 
as one can afford in order to support the 
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really necessary outlays, but how much 
waste, boondoggling, and corruption get by? 

The Hoover Commission, the second and 
current one, is still digging up the most 
shocking extravagances. These make the 
conscientious taxpayer very unhappy. They 
make one want to wave the tax return in 
some money-shoveling bureaucrat’s face and 
shout, “You, look here.” And then make 
him eat it, while still flavored with fresh ink. 

We've been looking through a stack of 
recent Hoover Commission reports. 

The paperwork study issued in January 
says the Navy was shown how to consolidate 
3,161 forms into 752, in just 1 small func- 
tional area. All together, the elimination of 
21,000 forms will save $3 million a year. The 
Commission says this sort of thing couid 
be done all over the Government. 

The legal services study in March shows 
the Government hires 5,300 lawyers in 54 
executive departments exclusive of the De- 
fense Department, which has 1,300 civilian 
lawyers and 3,100 military lawyers. As any- 
one can see, bureaucracy is great for the law 
business. 

The transportation study in March shows 
military food shipments to Germany from 
the west coast via the east coast at twice the 
cost of using an all-water route. Some 
25,000 pounds of cement was flown to Ber- 
muda, and ping-pong balls were flown 
from Westover Field to Berlin. Dog food is 
fiown rather than shipped to Okinawa. 
There are scads of these items, adding into 
large sums of unnecessary expense. 

Taxes? Yes, for real need, but how do you 
feel about shelling out your earned money 
for the waste and the graft? 





[From the Topeka State Journal of April 
20, 1955] 


How MvucH SuRPLUsS TAxES Do You Pay? 


While writing an editorial on the death 
of Albert Einstein, we read in one source that 
he had been thoroughly stumped by one 
thing. 

In 1944, it was recorded, the great mathe- 
matician had admitted to friends that he had 
to ask for help in preparing his income tax 
return. “It is not a matter for a mere 
mathematician,” he joked, “but for a philos- 
opher.” 

Weil, our mathematics would be of sub- 
kindergarten grade—probably even cradle 
stuff—compared to the great theoretician’s. 
But we've been going through a 96-page 
Hoover Commission report on “surplus” Gov- 
ernment property, as it is called, and be- 
lieve we know just enough algebra to let X 
mark the spot where the perpetrators of 
all this waste should be hung. And just 
enough geometry to be able to locate the 
shortagest distance from the “surplus” ware- 
houses to the clink for those citizens who 
have abetted the perpetrators. 


In a word the report means that “surplus” 
in a disgraceful number of cases is just a 
governmental euphemism for waste, plain 
and fancy. Look: 

Just flipping through the report one finds 
such items and statements as these: 

“Our task force found, for example, that 
the Army Signal Corps had an authorized 
stock level of 1,426,000 dry cell flashlight bat- 
teries—an 814 years’ supply of this short- 
shelf-life item.” 

At one Navy ships parts control center 
in Pennsylvania there was found a 128 years’ 
supply of gear drives when related to the 
past 9 months’ monthly issue rate. 

In one recent auction of 70 to 80 tons of 
mixed metals, the bidders were found to be 
anxiously competing for the surplus. When 
the bidding was halted and the merchandise 
inspected, among the lots offered for sale 
as brass were detected substantial quantities 
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of sterling silver medals, insignia, and other 
devices. 

When some 400,000 pounds of tungsten 
powder became excess at a Government ware- 
house in Illinois, it was bid in by a dealer, 


‘at $1.20 a pound, who offered to resell it 


to General Services Administration at the 
going market price of approximately $4 a 
pound. 

It was found that inventory directives 
issued by Congress more than 5 years ago 
have not been followed, and that with proper 
inventory control the Government could do 
very well without 10 to 20 billions worth of 
supplies now in warehouses. 

Did the late, gentle Einstein say the tax 
return was a matter for a philosopher, not 
a mathematician? We'd say even a saint 
would blow his halo upon reading this re- 
port and seeing where some of those taxes 
go, and into whose pockets, 





{From the Topeka State Journal of April 27, 
1955] 
HERE’S A REPORT THAT’sS FULL OF BEANS 


It is without levity, in view of the “bank- 
ache” the following will give to taxpayers, 
that we note a name in the news. 

What’s-in-a-name devotees should be able 
to make something of the fact that the 
Hoover Commission's task force director for 
clothing and food is C. D. Bean. 

And you should see the beans this task 
force shelled in its thorough study of Gov- 
ernment practices in the buying, storing, and 
using of some $1,700,000,000 worth of food 
and clothing a year. 

This task force found that with ordinary 
efficiency and economy the Government 
could save 10 percent a year on purchases 
and another 10 percent a year on storage 
and handling of clothing and food. 

That’s 340 million beans a year—which 
just happens to be approximately equal to 
the amount of Federal individual income 
taxes paid by Kansans in 1953. 

What are some of the ways by which this 
saving of over a third of a billion dollars 
a year could be made? 

Mainly by making the obvious correction 
in such situations as the following, uncovered 
by task force experts: 

We don’t mean to keep harping on beans, 
but one task force inspection showed that 
Fort Carson, which consumes less than 5,000 
pounds of dry white beans a month, received 
a shipment of 90,000 pounds. 

Fourteen naval-supply points had on hand 
last year some 1,330,000 pounds of canned 
beef and gravy. At the current rate of con- 
sumption this would be enough for 79 
months, or over 6 years. 

If you think 6 years’ supply of canned beef 
and gravy is anything, consider the Navy’s 
886,020 pounds of hamburger. At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption this supply would 
be enough for 719 months, or nearly 60 years. 

In the field of handling, one learns that 
the Army shipped from California to New 
York 807,000 pounds of tomatoes, while dur- 
ing the same period the Navy shipped 775,000 
pounds from the east coast to California. 

As to clothing, the Army has 9.9 years’ sup- 
ply of women’s serge shirts and 10.6 years 
supply of women’s wool uniforms. 


The Navy has 9.3 years’ supply of blue 
jumpers and an 8.1 years’ supply of blue 
trousers. 

As to mobilization reserves, the services are 
holding and even procuring stocks above the 
$144 billion worth marked for mobilization, 
but without a finished plan as to the number 
and type of units to be deployed. The task 
force says the clothing inventory of $2.7 bil- 
lion could be halved, with an extra saving of 
$33 million a year in interest and storage. 

Does patriotism require that we waste our 
substance thus? 
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Revision and Codification of the Milit 


Laws of the United States - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
to revise, codify, and enact title 19 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Armed 
Forces,” and title 32, entitled “Nationa 
Guard,” H. R. 6366, which I have just 
introduced, codifies the great bulk of 
the statutory law dealing with the mili. 
tary aspects of national defense. This 
bill grew out of a project initiated by 
the Department of the Army and 
launched in March 1948 under the ini. 
tial leadership of Col. Alfred C. Bowman 
of the Judge Advocate General's Corps, 
As part of a larger undertaking begun 
by Congress in 1946 to revise and enact 
each of the 50 titles of the United States 
Code, the work has gone forward under 
the close supervision of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in particular under its 
Subcommittee on the Revision of the 
Laws. The bill has been submitted as 
an executive proposal of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The proposed text of the new titles is 
a thorough rearrangement and restate- 
ment, in simpler and clearer form, of 
existing military law of general signifi- 
cance. Perhaps its biggest contribution 
is to eliminate a great mass of dead, 
executed, and obsolete law. The result 
of this codification will be the elimina- 
tion of countless hours and the great 
expense which would otherwise continue 
to be necessary to search and interpret 
the existing mass of military laws. 

However, the bill is not intended to 
change, in any respect, the substance of 
the law now in force. All suggested 
substantive improvements in existing 
law have been faithfully reserved for 
future consideration by the particular 
committees of the Congress which have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter cqn- 
cerned. 

The military codification bill was pre- 
pared by a group of very capable legal 
draftsmen in the Department of Defense. 
Special, high commendation is owed t0 
the following: 

For the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense: Dr. F. Reed Dickerson, LL. B. 
Harvard, J. S. D., Columbia, former As- 
sistant Counsel, Office of the Legislative 
Counsel, House of Representative, and 
author of the recent book, Legislative 
Drafting. 

For the Department of the Army: Col. 
Archibald King, LL. B., Harvard, LL. B. 
Boston University; Lt. Col. Joseph P 
Raysay, LL. B., Harvard. 

For the Department of the Navy: Lt: 
Col. George M. Lhamon, United States 
Marine Corps, LL. B., George Washins- 
ton; Comdr. Enser W. Cole, LL. B., Nort 
Carolina, LL. M., George Washington, 
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comdr Katherine E. Shilling, LL. B., 
George Washington; Lt. Comdr. Charles 
j, Murphy, LL. B., Fordham. _ 

‘For the Department of the Air Force: 
Mr. James B. Minor, LL. B., George 
washington, former Assistant Counsel, 
Office of Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate, former Legislative Counsel, War As- 
sets Administration; Mr. Alan J. Mor- 
rison, LL. B., Boston College. 

During their long period of intensive 
and painstaking participation, these at- 
torneys have devoted their efforts ex- 
clusively to the preparation of this bill. 
In this endeavor they received valuable 
assistance from a number of other at- 
torneys from the three military depart- 
ments and from the National Guard. 
Although it is not practicable to men- 
tion them all by name at this time, their 
contribution is gratefully acknowledged. 

Of immeasurable help to the Subcom- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws and 
its work was its Law Revision Counsel, 
pr. Charles J. Zinn. 

I certainly hope that this proposed 
legislation will receive the prompt at- 
tention of the Congress. 





Federal Small Loan Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Further Inquiry Looking to 
Better State Legislation Is Finding of 
Federal Small Loan Insurance Field 
Study,” published in the American 
Banker, of New York, on March 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FURTHER INQUIRY LOOKING TO BETTER STATE 
LEGISLATION Is FINDING OF FEDERAL SMALL 
LoAN INSURANCE FIELD StuDY—No UNITED 
StaTES LAwS NEEDED, But SOME STATES 
ALLOW ABUSES 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—A continuing State- 
by-State investigation of benefits and 
abuses in the installment loan credit insur- 
ance fleld is in prospect, according to the 
report just completed by the Senate Judi- 
Clary Subcommittee on the tie-in sale of 
insurance in small loans. 

Heading the subcommittee is Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER, Republican, of North Da- 
kota. Other members of the subcommittee, 
in addition to Senator LANGER, its chairman, 
‘re: Senators EveRETT McK. DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois; Hartey M. KILGORE, Of West Vir- 
ginia, and Estrs KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

; The subcommittee held hearings last Sep- 
vem be rin Kansas, one of the States without 
“equate regulations. Its report promises 
inquiries in other States, where regulations 

__caequate, and looks forward to enact- 
mont ol remedial State legislation. 
ann ae being, according to the re- 
at . Federal legislation is recommended 
a. ee However, there are a 
x : €r of areas of inquiry that invite Fed- 

“i study, the subcommittee says. 

Outlining the problem of the credit insur- 
the report observes: 


are iy 


ance fie id, 
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“Those who are associated with the credit 
insurance industry have a choice between the 
high calling of a great public service and 
yielding to a single temptation or greed. It 
is most regrettable that some few have 
brought disrepute to an industry so great as 
the insurance industry.” 


ETHICAL VERSUS UNETHICAL 


The subcommittee report differentiates 
very sharply between the sale of credit in- 
surance by the ethical licensed lender who 
operates in States where there is adequate 
and successful regulation and its sale by the 
unethical, unlicensed lender, commonly 
called a loan shark, who sells insurance in 
States where there is no successful regula- 
tion of the sale of credit insurance. Loan 
shark operators, it may be noted, continue to 
flourish in the States which do not have an 
adequate small loan law such as Kansas, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Arkansas, and 
Texas. 

It is in these States that the abuse of 
credit insurance continues unchecked, and 
the subcommittee found the abuses of credit 
insurance “most pernicious—pernicious to 
that degree in which State regulation is in- 
effective or completely lacking.” 

Such States have a dual problem in eradi- 
cating abuses of insurance, according to the 
report, because: 

“Credit insurance abuses may exist because 
of unethical practices indulged in both by 
finance and lending organizations and credit 
insurance companies. Where this is the case, 
it may be necessary to enact good State loan 
laws side by side with good State credit in- 
surance laws. Again, it may be necessary 
to promulgate good State loan regulations 
side by side with good State credit insurance 
regulations.” 

This conclusion parallels a similar conclu- 
sion by the subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
consisting of: Commissioners Frank Sulli- 
van, of Kansas; S. H. Goebel, Kentucky; J. 
Edwin Larson, Florida, and Robert E. Bar- 
rett, of Illinois. That committee in its re- 
port of June 7, 1954, to the NAIC, said: 

“Throughout the deliberations of this sub- 
committee, it has become apparent that it 
is impossible to separate the sale of insur- 
ance from the lending or credit transaction. 
As this field of insurance continues to grow, 
additional problems will no doubt arise due 
to the fact that the sale of insurance is 
interwoven with the credit transaction which 
cannot be properly controlled by regulations 
governing only the sale of insurance. We, 
therefore, feel that it is necessary that legis- 
lation be enacted to govern phases not con- 
trolled by regulations of the insurance de- 
partment.” 


Thus both reports point to the need of 
adequate small loan legislation as the an- 
swer to the need for eliminating the abuses 
which have arisen almost entirely in the 
States without such legislation and rein- 
force the report of the insurance committee 
of the National Association of Small Loan 
Supervisors in its session of September 17-20, 
1954. That committee concluded as follows: 

“It appears as though the legislature 
should definitely determine in each instance, 
whether or not insurance is to be sold by 
small loan companies, setting out fully the 
rights, limitations and restrictions.” 


UP TO STATE LEGISLATURES 


This seems to put the matter squarely 
up to the legislatures in these States where 
abuses exist. Certainly the Senate subcom- 
mittee has given adequate warning that ac- 
tion is needed in such States. The report 
points out: 

“Credit insurance abuses may exist be- 
cause of unethical practices indulged in 
both by finance and lending organizations 
of credit insurance companies. Where this 
is the case, it may be necessary to enact good 
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State loan laws side by side with good State 
credit insurance laws. Again, it may be 
necessary to promulgate good State loan reg- 
ulations side by side with good State credit 
insurance regulations. 

“It is not the duty of this subcommittee, 
however, to recommend one type of State 
law or State regulation to Kansas or any 
other State over some other type of pro- 
posed State regulation. Instead, this sub- 
committee’s inquiry here is limited exclu- 
sively to credit insurance abuses which have 
arisen by reason of a lack of State regula- 
tion, and which fall within the purview of 
the subcommittee’s Federal antitrust and 
monopoly activities.” 

The subcommittee rejected the outright 
prohibition of the sale of credit insurance 
which has been proposed in some quarters. 

Its report specifically states that: “Under 
no circumstances should those individuals 
and institutions who sell such insurance, 
without engaging in coercion, intimidation, 
or other unscrupulous activities be con- 
demned because other lenders sell credit in- 
surance unethically.”” The committee fur- 
ther found that, “individual credit insurance 
policies can be and are sold extensively with- 
out employing coercive or intimidating tac- 
tics” and that, “where contributory group 
credit insurance is employed, the source of 
extra profit to the lender is so modest as to 
afford little temptation to the lender who 
would employ unethical practices to sell it.” 

The Langer subcommittee report is an ob- 
jective and thorough study of the subject in 
all its aspects and the findings of the com- 
mittee should go a long way toward clarifying 
this issue which has become so confused in 
recent months because the stage has been 
occupied by an argument between those who 
would abuse credit life and those who wo.ild 
prohibit credit life. In the confusion, a 
reasonable objective view of the subject, 
which would preserve the obvious benefits of 
credit life while eliminating the abuses, has 
been lost in the shuffle. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S FINDINGS 


The subcommittee study gives the first of- 
ficial picture of the actual situation in re- 
spect to the sale of credit insurance with 
loans of $1,000 or less in the country as a 
whole. The subcommittee found the present 
situation to be as follows: 

1. Throughout the United States, the 
lending of money in sums ranging from $25 
or less to not to exceed $1,000 has become a 
business of substantial magnitude. 

2. The major portion of those people who 
borrow such sums are family men with in- 
comes in the lower income brackets, laborers 
whose only source of income is a job. 

3. Beset by unemployment, ill health, and 
poor housing, this group presents the great- 
est risk to the lender. At the same time, 
their need for credit is so great as to be the 
need for survival itself. 

4. To prevent unscrupulous lenders from 
taking advantage of this situation, the ma- 
jority of States have passed laws and /or reg- 
ulations making it unlawful to charge in- 
terest beyond a fixed rate for money loaned 
these people, together with other statutory 
measures for their protection. 

5. The individuals and institutions who 
loan money to the group here described fall 
into two categories: (a) ethical lenders, and 
(b) unethical lenders. 


UNETHICAL PRACTICES 


The ethical lender strictly complies with 
State laws and regulations. The unethical 
lender employs subterfuge to circumvent the 
law. While confining his interest charges to 
the legal rate, the unethical lender refuses 
to loan money unless the borrower becomes a 
party to some scheme which will yield the 
lender an extra source of profit in addition 
to interest charged for rhoney loaned. To 
effect this purpose, he employs coercion and 
intimidation. In such instances, when 
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forthright action by public officials results 
in his conviction, blocks one practice, the 
unethical lender devises some other scheme 
whereby he may prey upon poor and neces- 
sitous borrowers. 

One of the most recent devices employed 
by the unethical lender is the tie-in sale of 
credit life, health, and accident insurance in 
connection with small loans. 

There are two types of credit insurance: 
(a) group credit insurance, and (b) the in- 
dividual type policy. 

TWO PAYMENT PLANS 


Again, group credit insurance falls into 
two categories: noncontributory group credit 
insurance (where no part of the insurance 
cost is directly paid by the borrower), and 
contributory group credit insurance. 

Under the noncontributory group plan, the 
sale of the insurance itself affords no source 
of extra profit to the lender. Similarly, 
where contributory group credit insurance 
is employed, the source of extra profit to the 
lender is so modest as to afford little tempta- 
tion to the lender who would employ un- 
ethical practices to sell it. 

Conversely, however, where the individual 
policy of credit insurance is sold, the policy 
is paid for by the borrower. A commission 
is paid to the seller. Tied in with small loans 
the sale is made by the organization making 
the loans or some individual connected with 
it. 

ABUSES REVIEWED 


The subcommittee found instances where 
lenders received as much as 85 percent of the 
premium paid by the borrower as commis- 
sions for the sale of the insurance. Of 
course, this income was in addition to the 
interest charged for money loaned. Where 
commissions of this magnitude are paid, 
very little of the premium dollar is expended 
in the payment of claims. In one instance, 
the subcommittee found the portion of the 
premium dollar returned to borrowers 
in claim payments was only slightly in ex- 
cess of 7 percent. 

The situation places temptations before 
the unethical lender which too often are ir- 
resistible. Coupled with this is the inferior 
bargaining power of the borrowers. Espe- 
cially is this true in connection with small 
loan transactions. 

This inequality of bargaining power is the 
basis for all interest regulatory statutes. 
Because of the borrower’s inexperience in 
business, lack of other credit sources, his im- 
perative need for money, the unethical lender 
finds it an easy matter to coerce and intimi- 
date him into buying credit insurance. The 
borrower is in no position to do anything 
but accept the lender’s terms. One of these 
terms often requires the borrower to pur- 
chase the insurance exclusively from the 
lender. In this climate, competitive rates, 
policy provisions are valueless. The pur- 
chaser has no freedom of choice. Thus com- 
petition is eliminated. 


CAPTIVE MARKET 


7. On the basis of the evidence obtained 
the subcommittee found: 

(a) The tie-in sale of insurance by lenders 
under the circumstances just described 
creates a captive market. 

(b) Serious abuses, including coercion and 
intimidation, attend the sale of credit insur- 
ance where the market is thus captive. 


(c) These practices are literally so wide- 
spread as *o inflict these abuses upon mil- 
lions of American borrowers and their fam- 
ilies. 

8. To eradicate these practices a number 
of States have enacted laws and /or promul- 
gated regulations governing the sale of credit 
insurance in connection with small loans. 
In those States where such sales are not 
adequately regulated, however, the subcom- 
mittee found the abuses of credit insurance 
are most pernicious—pernicious to that de- 
gree in which State regulation is ineffective 
or completely lacking. 


.Gividuals and institutions who 
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9. Finally, the subcommittee found indi- 
vidual credit insurance policies can be and 
are sold extensively without employing 
coercive or intimidating tactics. 

Under no circumstance should those in- 
sell such 
insurance, without engaging in coercion, 
intimidation, or other unscrupulous activ- 
ities, be condemned because other lenders 
sell credit insurance unethically. 

10. Quite aside from the question of coer- 
cion or intimidation, the subcommittee found 
a growing number of finance and lending 
organizations whose officers, directors, or 
stockholders likewise were officers, directors, 
and /or stockholders in credit-insurance cor- 
porations. 

STATE LAWS NEEDED 


On the basis of the aforesaid findings the 
subcommittee decided to investigate the sit- 
uation by holding a series of public hearings 
in those States where, because of a lack of 
State regulation, it had found extensive evi- 
dence of abuses. The investigation was lim- 
ited to States without adequate small-loan 
and credit-insurance regulations in view of 
the fact that the initial survey indicated 
that where the States have enacted laws or 
regulations governing the sale of credit in- 
surance in connection with small loans, and 
where such laws or regulations are enforced, 
there are no abuses. 

The subcommittee points out that there 
must be properly and adequately drafted 
State laws and /or regulations and that such 
laws must be administered in such a fashion 
as to culminate an effective enforcement. 


KANSAS SITUATION STUDIED 


The subcommittee held one hearing in To- 
peka, Kans., on Monday, September 20, 1954. 
Twenty-one witnesses testified, including 
State officials and executives and employees 
of lending, financing, and credit-insurance 
companies, officials of finance and credit- 
insurance companies, civic organizations, to- 
gether with a group of individual borrowers. 
The oral testimony was supplemented by ex- 
hibits and other written data. As a result 
of the Kansas investigation, the subcommit- 
tee made the following findings in respect 
to Kansas: 

1. That there was no evidence of any 
agreements between the finance companies 
and the credit insurance companies or their 
respective associations in respect to premium 
rates and/or commissions or a course of con- 
duct which might create a monopoly. How- 
ever, the committee did find a uniformity of 
rates between the national credit insurance 
companies and the Kansas insurance com- 
panies. Presumably such uniformity was 
determined by the market price. There was 
no other evidence presented. 

2. The committee also found a close rela- 
tionship between some finance and lending 
organizations and credit insurance com- 
panies and was concerned about the impli- 
cation of the fact that the premium income 
of an insurance company is not subject to 
Federal income taxes as a possible motivating 
force for the formation of separate insurance 
companies by finance companies and vice 
versa. 


In view of the widespread dispute con- 
cerning the presence of coercion, intimida- 
tion and other unscrupulous practices in 
the sale of credit insurance in connection 
with small loans the findings of the Sub- 
committee in respect to Kansas are inter- 
esting. 

MANY GOOD PRACTICES 

The subcommittee found that credit in- 
surance is in many instances sold to borrow- 
ers in Kansas without abuse of any kind and 
that under these circumstances the borrow- 
ers themselves testified that they desired 
credit insurance; that it paid their debt 
when illness, accident or death would have 
made that difficult or impossible. In other 
instances the report found extensive evi- 
dence of coercion and intimidation. Fur- 
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thermore the subcommittee foy 
abuses of credit insurance in Ka 
for the following reasons: 

(a) There are no adequate smal] loan 
retail installment sales laws in Kansas: ™ 
(b) There is no administrative agency i 
Kansas vested with the power to directis 
control lending and finance institutions 
and 3 

(c) Because the sale of credit in 
when made in connection with sma 
almost exclusively is sold by the lending or. 
ganization or someone connected With it 
when illness, accident or death would have 
credit insurance in Kansas, 


The subcommittee also found that the 
lack of adequate State regulation of credit 
insurance in Kansas was largely due to the 
opposition to such legislation by unethical 
lenders which was effective through mis. 
representation as to the effect of such pro- 
posed legislation and failure of the public 
to appreciate the seriousness of the problem 
in Kansas. The opposition of the unethica] 
lender has been made more effective in the 
division of views in Kansas as to what tyne 
of State laws and/or regulations should be 
enacted to regulate credit insurance, 

The abuse of credit life in Kansas repre- 
sents only the current phase of the activities 
of unethical lenders in that State, it is 
pointed out in the report. Originally the 
unethical lenders employed brokerage and 
other schemes to avoid Kansas usury laws, 
When such practices were cut off by the 
attorney general, the unethical loan sharks 
turned to the sale of credit insurance so 
that the loan-shark problems in Kansas be- 
came credit-insurance problems to some de- 
gree at that time. It would appear that the 
credit-insurance problems will be eliminated 
as soon as the unethical loan shark is re- 
placed by the ethical licensed lender. 


FEDERAL LAW NOT RECOMMENDED 


While the subcommittee does not recom- 
mend the enactment of any new Federal 
legislation nor amendment of any Federal 
laws for the moment, its report does rec- 
ommend that the investigation continue 
through additional staff study and State 
by State public hearings in the States where 
credit insurance is not successfully regulated. 
It is the committee’s recommendation that 
such further investigation should cover three 
general areas of exploration: 

(1) Trade association relationships with 
member companies; (2) formation of com- 
panion credit insurance companies by finance 
and lending institutions; (3) coercion, in- 
timidation, and other unscrupulous practices 
employed in such sales of credit insurance. 


INQUIRY QUESTIONS 


The subcommittee’s recommendations that 
there be further inquiry in other States offers 
14 suggestions for the lines of such inquiry. 
The final question of these 14 is: “Should 
new Federal legislation be enacted now?” 

Then, under a further question, “if so,” t 
asks whether such legislation should cover 
such points as: 

Divorce of  officer-director-stockholder 
relationships between credit insurance com- 
panies and lending organizations? 

Prohibit lenders, employees, from directly 
profiting from credit insurance sales. 

Prohibit tie-in or coercive sales? 

Limit terms and premiums paid? 

These questions relating ‘to possible areas 
of Federal legislation are, of course, qualified 
by the fact that the subcommittee declares 
that it has no recommendation for Federal 
law now, but thinks that further legislation 
on the State level will solve the problems 2 
the credit insurance field. 

The subcommittee report listing the 14 
points that should be explored in further 
investigation, points out that the body 7 
aware that the present abuses of insuran® 
are not exclusively confined to the f.eld ot 
credit insurance. 
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It appears that not only will the investi- 
ation of credit insurance continue in the 
States in which that type of insurance is not 
regulated, put that the investigation might 
well branch into other aspects of the insur- 
ance business beyond the sale of credit insur- 
ance in connection with small loans such as 
the sale of motor vehicle and property insur- 
ance by sales finance companies, the sale of 
insurance in connection with real estate 
joans and other transactions where the sale 
of insurance is coupled with another 
‘ ent. 
So conclusion the subcommittee notes 
that an impressive number of borrowers 
testified that credit insurance paid their 
debt when they were beset by illness, accident 
or by death of the head of their household 
and that credit insurance like all other forms 
of insurance, when not abused performs a 
most admirable function. 

While abuses continue, the subcommittee 
does not think the Federal Government will 
forever accept attempts at regulation as a 
substitute for successful regulation. The re- 
port closes with the advice that the patience 
of the Federal Government some day may 
come to an end. 





Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, ade- 
quate farm income lies uppermost in the 
minds of hard-pressed farmers in the 
Midwest. A letter to the editor of the 
Detroit Lakes-Record displays great 
feeling and depth of thought. I think 
this letter a good rebuttal to the charge 
that prices went down under 90-percent 
supports. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I request that this letter be in- 
serted into the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

MAKES REPLY 
To the Eprror: 

After reading Mr. Frank DeGroat’s letter 
one wonders what sort of prapaganda he is 
talking about. 

Iam sure that most farmers have heard 
and had enough of the propaganda put out 
by Secretary Benson and the Farm Bureau. 
Mr. DeGroat tries to tell us that farmers had 


tough going under the parity program, 
which is pure poppycock. Farmers weren't 
complaining until these last 2 or 3 years 


when they realized they now have a Secretary 
of Agriculture whose chief mission seems to 


be the wrecking of the family farm. 
As Mr. DeGroat states, the full effect of 
the flexible program hasn’t caught up with 


us as yet. Mr. Benson knows how to flex in 
only one way. He has shown us that by low- 


ering the prices of butter, oats, barley, wheat, 


rye, and eggs—in fact, all farm products. 
Pity the farmer when the flexible program 
really gets going. Mr. DeGroat’s statement 
“ying that farmers can get parity only 
through production falls flat. 

ie: should remember the early thirties 


‘hen farmers produced aplenty—but also 
os broke. Mr. DeGroat covers a lot of 
*ritory when he states that those Ameri- 


cans that use stickers on their cars such as 
a Blame Me, I Voted Democrat,” or 
“Aer slogans, have lost faith in our form of 
government. 


No, Mr. DeGroat, they didn’t 


Th faith in our Government by any means. 
ey just 


lose 


lost faith in those Republicans 
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who visit farmers only at election time and 
make those golden promises of nothing less 
than 90 percent to 100 percent parity. But 
after being elected they said “No, we really 
meant something else.’’” You farmers mis- 
understood our program. 

Now, Mr. DeGroat made many statements 
in his letter. Most could be passed over with 
just a mere shrug. But when he made the 
statement that there are many Americans 
who do not believe in our great democracy 
made me boil. By saying that he is doing 
the very thing that will divide and weaken 
us. He is sowing the evil seeds of suspicion 
and distrust among loyal Americans. There 
is no doubt that we may have a small num- 
ber of defects or disloyal citizens. Those 
kind can be found in every nation in the 
world. 

But let us, and may the good Lord help us, 
handle them calmly and coolly in our own 
American way. Let’s not go wild making fan- 
tastic statements, and cast accusing eyes on 
our fellow Americans. 

I do not mean to minimize any danger that 
may damage our great country. But, rather, 
let us be always intelligently alert and calm 
and let’s not sow their evil seeds of suspicion 
and distrust, lest we forget the motto of 
“United, we stand; divided, we fall.” 

Respectfully, 
JOE ZAYIC, 
Ogema. 





Old River Closure Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, due to the 
amount of interest that has recently been 
displayed in one of our major flood- 
control projects in the lower Mississippi 
Valley—the Old River Closure project— 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a talk made on this sub- 
ject by the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, Maj. Gen. Samuel 
D. Sturgis, Jr. This talk is entitled “An 
Old River in a New Era” and it was made 
before the last annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, in New Orleans. 

I believe this talk explains very well 
the need for the initiation of early con- 
struction of this authorized project. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN OLD RIVER IN A NEW ERA 

One of the more pleasant aspects of my 
present assignments of duty is that it en- 
ables me to keep in touch with old friends 
and old scenes. There are none that I re- 
member more fondly, or revisit with more 
pleasure, than those of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. I have the greatest admiration for 
the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Associa- 
tion. To be invited to meet with you again 
this year is not only a pleasure but it isa 
thrilling experience to be again with old 
comrades in arms to reminisce about old vic- 
tories and plan new campaigns against that 
inexorable but esteemed opponent, the great 
Mississippi River. 

The stupendous project in whose devel- 
opment you have played so important a part 
is one of the pillars of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ civil-works program. Moreover, it has 
been a pivotal project in the history of 
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water-resources development in our country. 
Yet we must face the fact that today we are 
passing through a troubled period in that 
history. The disruptions of the cold-war 
era have adversely affected waterway and 
flood-control development, as they have many 
other American activities, both public and 
private. The impact has been felt in other 
valleys and basins as it has been here in the 
Mississippi Valley. The solution of the 
water-resource development problems of this 
era is now a matter of common concern. In 
fact, they are national problems, and satis- 
factory solutions to the regional problems 
must be sought and can only be found on a 
national basis. 

Hence, I consider it proper and appropri- 
ate that in my remarks today, I include a dis- 
cussion of the present status of our nation- 
wide river-development program, viewed as a 
whole and as seen against the background of 
these times. 

From my own experience in this and other 
regions of our Nation as well as from my 
office in Washington, I have had unusual 
opportunities to view the interrelationships 
between river basins and projects all over the 
United States. I have had the opportunity 
to see how these development programs of 
all regions mesh together, from an engineer- 
ing and economic, if not from a political, 
viewpoint, and how they, in a real and criti- 
cal sense, are dependent upon one another. 
Moreover, especially during the last decade, I 
believe this same evaluation is being accepted 
by the public in general and the individual 
citizen and taxpayer in particular. 

During my tenure of office as Chief of Fn- 
gineers, I have been impressed more than 
ever before by the fact that the field of water- 
resources development throughout the Nation 
is one indivisible physical phase of our eco- 
nomic life. My own experience leads me to 
the inevitable conclusion that acceptable 
solutions to our major problems will not 
be found unless they can be woven into this 
unified concept. Our local and regional 
problems all tap one common root system; 
so to attack them with purpose and effect, 
it is necessary to understand the structure 
as an organic whole. 

Following the great disaster of 1927, the 
people of the United States undertook here 
in the Mississippi Valley a tremendous com- 
mitment. They did so in full knowledge of 
the great cost involved, realizing that the 
importance of the job to the entire Nation 
fully justified the cost. 

Today, measured in terms of dollars ap- 
propriated, that original task is about two- 
thirds completed. Yet the partially com- 
pleted project has already amply demon- 
strated its worth. Since 1927 no disastrous 
flood has ravaged this valley—in which dev- 
astating floods previously occurred about 
every decade. The benefits which have ac- 
crued from your project since 1928 have 
totaled nearly $5 billion, which is a return 
of more than $5 for each construction dollar 
spent so far. This is indeed not only a good 
investment for the people of the lower valley 
but for the Nation as well. In fact, I know 
of no valley where our work has been done 
whose people know more about it and value 
it more highly than in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

All of you who have participated in the 
shaping of the lower Mississippi project can 
take pride and satisfaction in the subsequent 
highly successful record of performance of 
the partially completed project. Yet every 
one of you knows that insofar as the record 
on flood prevention is concerned, we owe 
some of it to good fortune. You still are 
vulnerable to damage from areas not yet 
completed. Furthermore we all know that 
partially completed works always beget a 
degree of risk considerably greater than is 
prudent. We also know that a partially 
completed project sometimes actually in- 
creases the hazards of a disaster as a result 
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of the rapid agricultural and industrial ex- 
pansion on the still vulnerable fiood plain 
which often takes place concurrently with 
construction. And hence we in the Corps 
of Engineers realize, as you do, the vital 
necessity for timely completion of this proj- 
ect and others like it. As the ancients have 
said, it is dangerous for man to tempt fate 
tco long. 

I believe that some of the pertinent facts 
available to me concerning the national pic- 
ture should be passed on to you because I 
think they may be helpful to you, and I hope 
they will be of encouragement, in seeking the 
solution to your own problems and those of 
the Nation. I hope that your association 
will exert its leadership more than ever be- 
fore to acquaint the Nation as a whole with 
the needs of your valley and those of others. 

Folilowing the disastrous flood of 1927 and 
the plan for the lower Mississippi Basin 
which was evolved, the whole Nation looked 
to you as the example of what other regions 
should do. With your project was born the 
modern concept of comprehensive basin de- 
velopment—a concept which spread rapidly 
during the next decade to every major river 
basin in America with an impetus generated 
by floods and other water problems in these 
areas. With the advantages of comprehen- 
sive development made strikingly evident on 
a large scale here on the Mississippi, there 
was exemplary reason for initiating similar 
protection and benefits to all other regions. 
But more than that—it soon began to be 
realized that over and above flood control, 
the Nation required the full development of 
its water resources as a necessary foundation 
for its continued growth and for the ful- 
fillment of its destiny. 

Thus, in the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since the lower Mississippi 
project got underway, we have seen a great 
change in the appearance and size of our 
national resource-development environment 
born of the catastrophe of 1927. The area 
of common interest has expanded many fold, 
both financially and geographically. As a 
result, projects have changed in nature from 
single-purpose, or bipurpose navigation and 
flood-control projects, to many great mul- 
tiple-purpose projects. 

So today, as compared to the late twenties 
and early thirties, we have not one great 
river-basin project, but many, each tre- 
mendously important to the future security 
and welfare of America. We need all of 
them. We would all suffer evil consequences 
if we were to thrust aside one vitally needed 
project for another. They are all necessary 
parts of the interlocked machinery of our 
Nation’s economic strength. 

I stress this national picture because I 
am convinced beyond any doubt that your 
interests and your future are inevitably 
bound up with the Nation’s interest and 
future. If the Nation’s program walks, yours 
will also; if the Nation’s program acceler- 
ates, so will yours. I am sure that you agree 
with me in principle and in theory; however, 
I must confess that there are some very 
practical obstacles to overcome if we are to 
succeed in satisfying this common need for 
an adequate program of water resources 
development. 

I think it is time to face these obstacles 
and do something about them. For at least 
15 years now—and for the first time in our 
history—we in America have been forced 
to fight and to be on guard without letup 
in order to insure the preservation of our 
very way of life as a free nation. We have 
been engaged in either a hot war or a cold 
war, and unfortunately the end is not in 
sight yet. This has entailed tremendous ex- 
penditure for our national defense. Even 
80, we all agree that whatever sacrifices are 
necessary—financial or otherwise—must 
be made to insure that we will always have 
the military might to counter, swifty and 
victoriously, any death blow that might be 
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directed against us by an unprovoked 
aggressor. 

These costs of national security, added to 
the sum total of all the other costs of operat- 
ing our Government, pose a most difficult 
budgetary problem for our lawmakers and 
other leaders who bear these tremendous 
responsibilities for safeguarding the in- 
terests of our Nation. We must face the 
fact that these budgetary problems have 
been, and will continue to be for the fore- 
seeable future, a prime factor to be reckoned 
with in planning for the development of 
our water resources. 

How have these budgetary problems, re- 
sulting from the effects of hot and cold 
wars, the enlarged area of governmental 
activity, and the expanding regional water 
resources needs, affected the Nation’s water 
resources programs? Let us look at some of 
the pertinent facts. 

Although the idea of basin-wide develop- 
ment of our water resources was well along 
toward becoming a general pattern through- 
out our Nation before World War II, it was 
not until experience during the war had 
highlighted the need for the development of 
power in the regions of power shortages, for 
the conservation of water for domestic, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural uses in areas of 
water shortages, that such multiple purpose 
project developments as those in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Missouri basin came 
into full prominence. These projects not 
only provided for the age-old basic needs 
of navigation and flood control but they 
also filled urgent and important corollary 
needs such as supplying water for domes- 
tic, municipal, and industrial water supply, 
pollution abatement, and for irrigation and 
power. 

In the fiscal year 1946, when the large mul- 
tiple purpose developments were just get- 
ting under way, they received about one- 
sixth of the total appropriations of all civic 
works construction throughout the country. 
This percentage was increased each year 
thereafter until in the fiscal year 1954, mul- 
tiple purpose projects received approximately 
two-thirds of all funds appropriated for 
civil works construction. This maximum 
percentage occurred in a year when over- 
all construction appropriations were reduced 
by about 30 percent from those for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, as a part of a strong effort 
to balance the budget. For the current fis- 
cal year, 1955, the total appropriation for 
multiple purpose projects was about three- 
fifths of the total for all civil works con- 
struction. 

Now, I do not intend to convey the 
thought that this was an inequitable or un- 
warranted division of appropriations—what 
I am attempting to point out is that these 
large scale multiple purpose projects—and 
I should add, worthy, urgently needed proj- 
ects—once started, require relatively large 
sums of money to assure economical con- 
struction and to permit them to advance 
within a reasonable period of time to be- 
gin to do the job they were designed to 
do. These monetary requirements for con- 
tinuing the advancement of the large multi- 
ple purpose developments during a period of 
ceiling controls has had the inevitable ef- 
fect of militating against the appropriation 
of larger sums for other projects under way 
or projected. 

In the national picture total funds appro- 
priated for civil works construction for the 
period 1946 to date varied from a low of 
$176 million in the fiscal year 1946 toa high 
of $518 million for the fiscal year 1950; and, 
then the trend was downward to $313 million 
for the fiscal year 1954 and slightly upward 
a million for the present fiscal year 


Nor did the lower Mississippi project re- 
ceive the amount of funds that you and I 
would like to have seen it receive. Funds 
for construction of Mississippi River Com- 
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mission projects for fiscal years 1946 throuch 
1954 varied from a low of 831,700,000 in 1941 
to a high of $51,200,000 for fiscal year 1950: 
since then they have continued to drop to 8 
low for the fiscal year 1955 of $31,500,009 
This is indeed a regrettable situation but Jet 
me emphasize that your problem points up 
one that is general throughout most of the 
Nation. The only consoling fact is that your 
original project for the lower Mississippi also 
is farther advanced towards completion than 
is any similar valley project in the Nation 
This is illustrated by figures on the status 
o fcompletion of the other major river basing 
Measured by the amount of funds appropri. 
ated, the original lower Mississippi project 
is 66 percent complete; the Missouri Basin 
43 percent; the Ohio Basin, 29 percent, anq 
the upper Mississippi River Basin, 46 per- 
cent—all upstream from you and materially 
contributing to your benefit. The status of 
authorized programs in other areas of the 
country vary from a mere beginning to a 
little more than half complete. 

The partially-completed programs now 
under way upstream from you are of im- 
portance to you because they are even now 
producing important downstream benefits 
and they will continue to do so, and in in. 
creasing amounts as the projects progress, 
The partially-completed reservoirs on the 
Missouri and Ohio not only have held back 
floodwaters that otherwise would have come 
down upon you on the lower Mississippi, but 
by storing these floodwaters during the flood 
season and releasing them during the low- 
water season have made possible uninter- 
rupted navigation on the Mississippi, have 
alleviated the salt water intrusion problem 
at New Orleans and have provided much 
needed “booster” flows for domestic, indus- 
trial, and pollution abatement purposes all 
along the Mississippi River. 

Furthermore, the tangible effects of these 
interlocking systems have served to produce 
a trend toward a reorientation from the pre- 
vious east-west axis of commerce to one 
which is more nearly north and south. This 
promises a further very auspicious improve- 
ment in the economy of the lower Mississippl 
region.’ Even now, more and more industries 
are moving into this great central valley. 
With the completion of the Cal-Sag project 
connecting the Mississippi to Lake Michigan 
and the St. Lawrence seaway—both of which 
are needed and which, I grant, will cost 
money—I visualize an even greater accelera- 
tion of trade, commerce, and industry in 
the Mississippi Basin. 


The point I wish to make Is, that these 
projects—-yours and the many others—are 
worthy, are essential, and must go ahead if 
our internal economy is to be adequately sus- 
tained. And, at this point I want to heartily 
commend the Mississippi Valley Control As- 
sociation for its action in going on record 
last year indorsing the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. There is not the slight- 
est question in my mind that the St. Law- 
rence seaway project is not only of prime im- 
portance to the Nation for defense, but that 
it will be a great stimulus to the entire in- 
ternal economy of the midcontinent are, pal- 
ticularly the Mississippi Valley, as well 4s 
to the Nation as a whole. 

As I have already indicated, the advance- 
ment of these newer programs, as worthy 4% 
they are, will necessitate the appropriation 
of funds for these additional requirements 
in the face of the fact that the trend in ap 
propriations for construction since the fiscal 
year 1950 has been downward. However, I 
wish to emphasize that I do not believe there 
is a single person in the Congress who would 
not like to see our appropriations and con- 
struction keep better in step with the Na- 
tion’s vastly expanding water resources 
requirements. Our Nation's leaders are, un- 
fortunately, harassed by many problems in 
the field of appropriations. As Chief of Engi- 
neers, I am not in a position to evaluate any 
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ther program than the navigation and flood- 
- trol] missions entrusted to me, and cer- 
a am not in a position to weigh all the 
ae of the Nation against each other; 
st ever, I do know—and I consider it my 
Soa to apprise you of the facts as I see 
enem—that we aren’t moving fast enough in 
those fields of flood control and navigation 
for which I am responsible. 

Let me give you some of the facts to il- 
justrate my point. In 1927 when the disas- 
trous flood of that year had created nation- 
wide interest in river control, the total ap- 
proved program of civil works amounted to— 
in estimated cost—about $1,200 million— 
that is some $1.2 billion. About $800 million 
had been appropriated to carry out this au- 
thorized pr‘ gram—which means that a back- 
log existed at that time of about $400 million 
worth of work—at 1927 prices. 

By 1937—10 years later—following the in- 
creased interest in flood control and water- 
way development reflected in the passage of 
the 1936 Flood Control Act (with its decla- 
ration of policy that prevention of floods in 
cooperation with the States and other local 
political subdivisions was a proper activity of 
the Federal Government the backlog of un- 
completed projects had grown from $400 
million in 1927 to $900 million worth of con- 
struction—at 1937 prices. That is, the back- 
log more than doubled in 10 years. In 1947 
after World War LI, and when the concept 
of basinwide development was being general- 
ly accepted, the backlog had grown to $5.4 
billion—at 1947 prices, or reverting to 1927 
prices, the backlog of authorized projects had 
increased fivefold. 

Today the estimated cost of construction 
of all civil works projects which have been 
approved for construction by the Congress is 
$18.8 billion, of which a total of $6.6 billion 
have been appropriated; thus, there exists to- 
day a backlog of projects, either not started 
or not completed, of about $12 billion worth 
of work at today’s prices or 10 times the 
backlog in comparable dollar value to the 
backlog that existed in 1927. 

Admittedly certain of these projects in this 
backlog have now become obsolete, or for 
some other reason should not be built. So 
for the sake of discussion, let us assume 
that one-third of all the work represented by 
today’s accumulated backlog should, for some 
reason or another, never be built. Even so, 
there would still remain $8 billion worth of 
economically sound, urgently needed, con- 
gressionally approved work either not started 
or not finished. This amount—$8 billion— 


Is greater than the accumulated total of all 
appropriations made since 1824 for new con- 
struction for the Corps of Engineers’ civil 


works projects. 

Now certainly, gentlemen, if there is any 
statistical support needed for my belief that 
our water-resource program is critically lag- 
ging It can be found in this ever-mounting 
backlog of highly justified projects from $400 
million in 1927 to the $8 billion of today. 
Isubmit that this at least a read flag we must 
heed in connection with our endeavors to 
insure the welfare and even the survival of 
future generations. 

Obviously something should be done about 


this situation; obviously something has to be 
done to bring our lagging water resources 
a ee programs more nearly into step 
ith our 


country’s urgent and expanded 
The question is What can be done? 
I suggest we examine the methods open to 
Us for a solution, 

First, we can formulate a united national 
Program of minimum annual water-resource 
velopment designed specifically to meet 

Se growing needs of water transportation, 
et and flood protection, and all other 
ste resources problems, to the end that the 

"uity of our country’s future generations 
Will not be jeopardized. 

Second, with such a minimum program 
Patterned to fit the critical needs of the Na- 


needs, 
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tion we can examine the overall funding 
problem on a realistic basis to determine 
whether a searching examination should be 
made of all needs of the Government to 
ascertain whether any adjustments elsewhere 
are warranted which could be applied to 
our lagging water resources program. 

In both these endeavors—the development 
of a national unity of purpose including the 
formulation of a rational long-range pro- 
gram of water resources development, and 
the provision for a minimum-funding pro- 
gram to carry out these requirements—I 
look to the Lower Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion with confidence that it will exert its 
valued leadership and know-how in bringing 
about an early solution. 

For those who perhaps are not satisfied by 
the impelling backlog statistics alone, which 
I have cited, let us come back to the lower 
Mississippi Valley, where the Old River prob- 
lem is a striking illustration of how urgent 
project needs exist for expeditious action. 
Last year, as I promised you, we finished 
our report on Old River on schedule. It 
was submitted to Congress and duly author- 
ized with many other worthy projects in the 
1954 omnibus bill. There it has joined 
the current backlog of $8 billion—in fact 
forms part of it. 

The corps has been thorough in its inves- 
tigation of this possible diversion of the 
Mississippi River down the much shorter 
Atchafalaya route to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
fact, the corps has prepared many reports on 
this subject and has had Old River under 
study and surveillance for over half a cen- 
tury. Recently an engineering and geologi- 
cal study has been completed that may in 
future years be ranked with the work of 
Humphrey and Abbott. In connection with 
this study, the corps has engaged as consul- 
tants leading geologists and internationally 
known engineers. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of these outstanding consultants and 
our own engineers, both officers and civil- 
ians, that a major catastrophe will take place 
unless we do something and do it within 
limited time. We have, as you know, ex- 
ecuted a contract for the necessary pile tests 
and foundation explorations, and the work 
on these studies is now under way. We are 
prepared to follow with actual construction 
as soon as funds are made available for that 
purpose. 

This is not only one of the world’s greatest 
and most complex engineering problems but 
a costly undertaking too. We are dealing 
with the largest controlled river in the world. 
The situation is not one based merely on 
someone’s wants for local advantage; it is 
a threatening situation imposed by nature 
as a serious challenge to human resource- 
fulness. 


The control structures, exclusive of the 
navigation locks, are estimated to cost about 
$47 million. Although detailed plans and 
design work are not yet completed, we esti- 
mate that the final cost of the project will 
be in the neighborhood of 680 million. 
Hence, completion of the job in 8 to 10 
years—which could be just about the period 
of grace left to us—would require expendi- 
tures of $8 million to $10 million per year. 
Since this is a project of emergency nature 
which nature has forced upon us, I hope 
that it can be carried out without delaying 
or disrupting the other work in the valley. 


Let me emphasize before I close that we 
in the corps appreciate and share your con- 
cern as to the need of a more rapid rate of 
completion of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
project as a whole and an early start on the 
Old River project. But we would break 
faith with you if we confined ourselves to 
lamentation and failed to point out the 
fundamental conditions you and the Nation 
face today that did not operate to make the 
funding problem a critical one during earlier 
decades when the project was started. 
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Candor, I feel, is urgently needed in the 
discussion of this problem in order to arrive 
at the most intelligent remedial action. 

As always, we are anxious to assist you in 
solving your problems and, as in the past, 
we will never let you down. Our young 
Officers and civilians are working today on 
this great Mississippi River just as they did 
in my generation; just as they did in the 
days of Humphrey and Abbott, a century 
ago. Then, as now, its control is the ulti- 
mate challenge to the engineering world 
and an inspiration to those of us assigned 
the flood-control mission. 

With the expanding economy and grow- 
ing population of the South, in general, and 
the lower river in particular, never has the 
river been a greater challenge, than it is 
today. And, believe me, never have the 
engineering forces of the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers reached a higher state of tech- 
nical competence, interest, and integrity, 
ready to serve you and the Nation efficiently 
and unselfishly, than they have today under 
the incumbent persident of the Mississippi 
River Commission, Brig. Gen. John R. 
Hardin, his civilian employees, his district 
engineers, and their civilian members. 

I am certain that if we intelligently 
analyze and courageously attack the major 
problems currently in the path of progress 
toward a complete project, we can jointly 
eliminate them not only in the interests of 
this region but of the Nation itself. 

I know we can count on your inspiration 
and leadership in this mutual endeavor and, 
proud of our heritage as Army engineers, I 
assure you of the wholehearted and con- 
tinued cooperations of the corps in this 
never-ending battle to control with fortitude, 
intelligence, and the greatest engineering 
skill known to man, the terrifying whims 
and dynamic emotions of Ole Man River. 





A Regrettable Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I deeply regret the decision of the Presi- 
dent to veto the postal pay bill reported 
by the conference committee and ap- 
proved by overwhelming vote both in 
the Senate and the House. - 

Anyone can take some artificial date 
and say that, compared with that date, 
the pay of postal and of other Govern- 
ment workers has been raised ade- 
quately, and that an 8.8 percent pay rise 
now is too much. 

Across the past 20 years, however, the 
pay scales of Government employees, 
whether postal or classified, have fallen 
proportionately behind the pay scales 
of industry and other private employ- 
ment. It is not just a matter of juggling 
figures and job descriptions and saying, 
as the veto message said, that the 8.8 
percent bill was not “necessary either 
from the standpoint of pay for compar- 
able work or from the standpoint of 
increase in the cost of living.” 

From the standpoint of maintaining 
proper relations between the rising 
scales in private employment and the 
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pay of postal workers, the 8.8 percent bill 
was fully justified. A 10 percent bill 
would have been justified, and there are 
no figures available to the Post Office 
Department to refute it. 

We have often heard the President 
proclaim as his philosophy the doctrine 
that the Government should be conserv- 
ative in economic and fiscal matters but 
liberal in its attitude toward people. 
Where was the liberalism, or the liberal- 
ity if that is the word, toward postal 
workers, and toward the classified work- 
ers of the Federal Government who wait 
in turn? 

I repeat, I regret the veto. I think it 
Was unwise and ungenerous, that it im- 
poses a continuing inequity on postal 
and classified workers. A philosophy 
proclaiming itself as liberal toward peo- 
ple is all very well, but it ought to be 
more than a slogan. 





Brooklyn’s Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO Max ABELMAN 

“BROOKLYN’S AMBASSADOR OF GoopD WILL,” 

BY THE MEDICAL BOARD or THE JEWISH 

HOSPITAL OF BROOKLYN, SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


The testimonial dinner tendered to Mr. Max 
Abelman, “Brooklyn’s ambassador of good 
will,” by the medical board of the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn, convened at 8:15, 
Thursday evening, September 30, 1954, at the 
Unity Club, 101 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dr. Lewis H. Baretz, vice president of 
the hospital medical board, presiding as 
toastmaster 

Seated on the dais were the following: 

Dr. Ralph M. Schwartz, president of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, alumni; 
Supreme Court Justice Maximilian Moss, 
chairman, executive committee of the hos- 
pital; Judge Emil N. Baar, former president 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn; Dr. Louis 
J. Morse, president of the medical board; Mr. 
Max Abelman; *Dr. Louis H. Baretz (de- 
ceased), vice president, medical board, and 
toastmaster of the donner; Mr. Alan Nathan 
Abelman; Dr. Irving M. Pallin, secretary- 
treasurer, medical board, chairman, dinner 
committee; Dr. Adolph P. Raab, president of 
Junior Staff Society; Dr. William Pomerance, 
member dinner committee. 

Seated at the guest of honor table were 
the following: 


Mr. Victor F. Ridder, publisher; the Honor- 
able Hyman Bashay, judge of the county 
court; Supreme Court Justice George A. Ark- 
wright; the Honorable A. David Benjamin, 
city court justice and president, Unity Club; 
Mr. Frank Schroth, Sr., publisher, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; the Honorable James G. McDon- 
ald, first ambassador to Israel; the Honorable 
Abe Stark, president of the city council of 
New York City; Dr. Frank Kingdon, column- 
ist, New York Post, and radio commentator; 
the Honorable Mitchell May, former supreme 
court justice, president of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities; the Honor- 
able Jacob J. Schwartzwald, justice of the 
Supreme court, trustee of the Jewish Hos- 
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pital; Mr. Maxwell Hamburger, friend of Mr. 
Max Abelman and of the hospital; Dr. John 
J. Masterson, former president of New York 
State and Kings County Medical Society; 
the Honorable John J. Bennett, chairman, 


' New York City Planning Commission; Mor- 


ris Goldman, Esq., former assistant district 
attorney, New York; the Honorable Leo 8. 
Rayfiel, United States Federal court justice, 
Second District; Prof. H. G. Bousfield, chief 
librarian, Brooklyn College; Prof. H. Alyea, 
Princeton University; Dr. Ralph E. Snyder, 
dean of the New York Medical College, Flower 
Fifth Avenue Hospital; Col. Barnett J. Nova, 
chairman, board of the hospital; the Honor- 
able John MacCrate, appellate supreme court 
justice. 

(Jeno Barell and his orchestra played the 
Star Spangled Banner and Hatikvah.) 

(After dinner a waiter walked down in 
front of the dais carrying a huge birthday 
cake with an inscription thereon reading as 
follows: ) 

“To Max, congratulations on your well- 
earned retirement from the activities at the 
hospital. May your life in the future be as 
fruitful as it has been in the past. From his 
friend, Mr. Joseph Borok of Dubins Bakery.” 

(The toastmaster, Dr. Irving Pallin, then 
welcomed the guests.) 

Dr. Irnvinc M. PALuLiIn (secretary-treasurer 
of the medical board). Honored guests, 
friends, colleagues, I welcome you all tonight 
in the name of the medical board of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. We are glad 
to have you. 

This dinner started out as a rather small 
affair for the medical board, who wanted to 
honor Max Abelman for the wonderful things 
he has done for our hospital and our com- 
munity. As soon as the news got out, we 
got more requests than we could possibly 
handle. 

I would like to introduce our toastmaster 
of the evening, the vice president of the med- 
ical board, our chairman of the executive 
committee, Dr. Lewis H. Baretz. 

Toastmaster Dr. Lewis H. Barerz (vice 
president of the hospital medical board). 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, the medical board in the past has 
given many dinners to many of its medical 
colleagues. 

This, I think, is an unusual occasion, be- 
cause we are honoring tonight a layman, one 
of the outstanding laymen of the hospital 
family. 

Max Abelman has attended many of the 
dinners in the past, and we all know that 
there was no occasion without Max Abel- 
man having his hand in it, but it is a great 
pleasure for us of the medical group to honor 
Max Abelman for his many years of service 
to the hospitals. 

Max has a reputation, as you know, of 
being acquainted intimately with many cele- 
brities. He knows generals, he knows presi- 
dents, he knows professors and leaders and 
moving-picture magnates. As a matter of 
fact, he is supposed to be friendly with some 
of the royalty in Europe. 

We have quite a collection of letters that 
evolve from the fact that these people have 
met Max in the past several years and have 
remembered him well, and remembered what 
he has done in Brooklyn and at the hos- 
pital. 

“TI regret that I cannot attend the dinner 
to be given in your honor by the Jewish 
Hospital Medical Board on September 30th. 

“You have rendered your country a great 
service. You have really been an ambassador 
of goodwill of Brooklyn. You have extended 
your help and hospitality to many of my 
countrymen and I want you to know how 
grateful I am to you for your kindness. 

“With best wishes for your continued good 
health, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CARLOS P. ROMULO.” 


May 19 


Over the years, Mr. Adelman has 

many of our doctors come and ee 
80. He has 

seen the fathers bein 1 
& replaced by their song 
on the staff. Tonight we have with us th 
son of an esteemed father, and it is my : 
ticular pleasure to present one of the mae 
a very worthy son, of one of our most ~ 
teemed hospital doctors. The president of 
the Junior Staff Society, Dr. Adolph Raab 
son of Dr. Meyer Rabinowitz. : 

Dr. ADOLPH P. RaaB (president of the Jun 
lor Staff Society of the Jewish Hospital). 1 
is a great privilege to be here tonight on 
to be allowed to participate in this expres 
sion of thanks to our good friend Max Abel. 
man. We of the medical staff are grateful 
for his help in the many affairs Staged. It 
was always assumed that the assistance of 
Max Abelman would be available whenever 
needed, and, of course, it was. 

I, for one, shall always remember those 
events which came about through his efforts 
and which made our hospital more conscioys 
of its position in the outside world. Such 
extra touches as Wendell Willkie’s son join. 
ing our medical rounds and the then Goy. 
ernor Lehman attending our clinico-patho. 
logical conference gave an added feeling of 
importance to that which we tend to regard 
as routine. 

Again, may I say, many thanks and best 
of luck. 

Toastmaster BEReTz. I would like to read 
excerpts from a few more of these letters: 

“Word comes to me that the medical board 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn will give 
a@ dinner in your honor on September 30 on 
the occasion of your retirement as director 
of public relations. 

“Half a century of faithful service. What 
memories this must bring, and what joy in 
the knowledge of the good things that have 
come about through your efforts—not just to 
the hospital here in Brooklyn but to the com- 
munity as a whole. How far-reaching the 
blessings of the many Jewish philanthropies 
which have felt the touch of your tireless 
devotion. 

“I recall so vividly the delightful dinner 
we had together 2 years ago—you, the trus- 
tees, ‘and friends of Jewish Hospital—when 
I addressed the graduating class of your 
nurses, Hardly a department of that great 
institution which has not benefited from 
your energies as public-relations director. I 
can understand the reluctance of the hos- 
pital to part with your services, but know 
that it will always have your devotion as 4 
friend of humanity. 

“May the years ahead be rich in blessings 
for you and yours. 

“Always with kindest regards, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
“Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives.” 


“It was most thoughtful of the Board of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn to ask me 
to the dinner given in your honor on Thurs- 
day, September 30. You are richly deserving 
of this honor and I know of no one serving 
in a capacity similar to yours who has made 
more friends among people of all faiths and 
all walks of life. The capacity to make and 
hold friends which is yours to an amazing 
degree, has greatly served the community 
which you have so deeply loved and helped 
build. 

“I do wish I could be with you and your 
dear friends at the Unity Club Thursday 
night but unexpected family events fore- 
close that possibility. If there should be any 
change I shall phone you at once. 

“With the very warmest personal regards, 
Iam, 


“Sincerely yours, ” 
“FT, A. WALLACE. 


Max and I have been friends for many 
years. We were friends for a while—4s - 
mer neighbors, and it is our habit to 3% bac 
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nd forth up to and from the hospital to- 
peter curing the summer months. 

During these days Max used to teach me 
a lot about politics. He showed me a lot of 
things I could never read in newspapers, 
and who was going to run for President, 
and what Tom Dewey said, and Al Smith said 
about this thing or the other. 

I never believed him, of course, but some- 
times they turned out to be true. 

We are happy to have with us tonight a 
yery brilliant son of one of our famous 
alumni at the hospital. It is a great pleasure 
to introduce the president of the Alumni 
society, Dr. Ralph Schwartz. 

Dr. RALPH M. ScHwartz. Mr. Toastmaster, 
Max Abelman, and guests, it gives me great 
jeasure to be here this evening to do honor 
to Max Abelman. Max Abelman has done so 
much for our hospital, for our alumni society 
and for our community. 

I have known Max Abelman for many, 
many years, but it has only been recently 
in the past few years that I have known and 
appreciated him. He has made many of our 
alumni society affairs a huge success, and 
some two years ago, as a small token of 
appreciation for all the work that he had 
done for us, by unanimous vote of the entire 
alumni society, we made Max our first hon- 
orary member. 

Max, on behalf of the alumni society, we 
wish you well and Godspeed. 

Toastmaster BarETzZ. Reading from a tele- 
gram, it says: 

“Regret my inability to meet with your 
many friends on Thursday evening to pay 
tribute to you for your many years of most 
valuable services rendered the Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital, and to commend you in 
highest terms for your great humanitarian 
efforts. 

“Indeed, your services reach beyond this 
great institution in having you engaged in 
eliminating limitations and restrictions to 
exclude Jewish boys from our medical 
schools. 

“Iremember well your fight in Boston, and 
Trecall other notable and worthwhile deeds 
on your part for human kind. 

“May your retirement give you the rest and 
comfort you so richly deserve. May each 
succeeding year to come prove ever joyful 
and filled with good health to Mrs. Abelman 
and yourself. Regards. 

“MATTHEW WOLL, 
“American Federation of Labor 
Vice President.” 


“I cannot tell you how sorry I am that I 
cannot be with you and your many friends 
at the testimonial dinner being tendered 
you this evening. Mrs. Farley’s illness and 
the necessity of my staying pretty close to 
home prevents my going out evenings as I 
should like. 

“There is no affair I would rather attend 
than this dinner for you. I know of no man 
in Brooklyn who has done more humanitar- 
lan work than you, and I pray to God that 
you will be spared for many more years and 
that you will continue to enjoy good health 
and happiness so you can carry on as you 
have in the past. 

“JAMES A. FARLEY.” 


Dr. Louis J. Morse (president of the Jew- 
ish Hospital Medica! Board). Mr, Chairman, 
distinguished guests, members of the med- 
board, and friends of our honored guest, 

Sis Indeed a rare occasion in Jewish Hos- 
pital Medical Board history. Never before 
hae, we Striven to do honor to one of our 

‘spital family other than one of our own 
oe _The graciousness, the warmth, 

bat usibllity of our honored guest in 
ro Phe the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 

jmpted and richly merited this action. 
mon Abelman found no chore too great, 
ala tanga menial as long as he helped. That 
“Ss sought by high and low alike. 
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His acts bear cogent testimony to his 
philosophic credo “that wherever there is a 
human being, there is an oportunity for 
Kindness.” It mattered little to him 
whether that human be an intern who 
needed help in getting his son’s Bris well 
supplied, or a president who warmly pre- 
sented him with his autographed photo- 
graph; whether an attending surgeon sought 
impossible train reservations for a Florida 
vacation, or an orderly strove to get some 
discount on his radio purchase, it mattered 
little to Max. 

If a medical school sought recognition, 
or a student struggled for admission to med- 
ical college, Max was the benefactor. He 
achieved much. He attempted the impos- 
sible. Is it small wonder then that on Jan- 
uary 27, 1947, the Brooklyn Eagle should 
editorially comment that “Abelman never 
learned to say ‘No.’” Letters that jam his 
files bear tribute of the great and near great 
and those who are great in our honored 
guest’s eyes. 

Hon. James J. Heffernan, in the House of 
Representatives, spread on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of January 18, 1949, 
this tribute to Max Abelman, then secretary 
to the board of directors of the Jewish Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn: 

“For four decades he has served as the un- 
official public relations man for any worthy 
cause, even any worthy individual that needs 
@ hand. He is concerned primarily with 
trying to live up to the maxim that sums up 
his philosophy of life of ‘never living a day 
without doing a kind act for someone else.’ ” 

Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, on August 20, 
1954, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter written to Max on the occasion of 
this evening’s dinner: 

“Your service to the Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital has been particularly noteworthy over 
a period of nearly half a century. I want to 
express my appreciation and thanks for what 
you have done for the people of New York.” 

Max, we of the medical board are appre- 
ciative of what you have done for the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn. We know you did 
your utmost to make this institution one of 
the best in Brooklyn, not only to the advan- 
tage of our house staff and the advancement 
of the prestige of the visiting staff, but espe- 
cially to the comfort and well-being of the 
patient. 

As a token of our appreciation, please ac- 
cept this gift of a cruise which we hope gives 
you a well deserved vacation. For a more 
enduring permanence, may I present this 
scroll which bears this inscription: 

“Reception and dinner tendered to Max 
Abelman ‘Brooklyn’s ambassador of good 
will’ by the medical board on the occasion 
of his retirement as Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn and 
Director of Public Relations. 

“He has been a very active member of the 
hospital family since 1909, and has con- 
tributed much to the development of our 
institution and its medical staff. 

“Louis J. Morse, M. D., 
“President, Medical Board. 
“IRVING M. PALLin, M. D., 
“Secretary-Treasurer, Dinner Com- 
mittee, 
“WM. POMERANCE, M. D. 
“RALPH M. SCHWARTZ, M. D.” 


(Dr. Morse presented the scroll to Mr. 
Abelman and the audience stood and ap- 
plauded.) 

Mr. Max ABELMAN. Gentlemen, before I 
speak, I just want to thank Dr. Morse, as 
president of the board, and later on I shall 
have something to say, and I have a few sug- 
gestions that possibly the Medical Board and 
my friends that will hear, who have done 
everything possible, may appreciate, so will 
you excuse me until the other gentlemen are 
through? Thank you. 

Toastmaster Baretz. Save it until later. 
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We have a gentleman here that I am very 
happy to call upon, one of our medical col- 
leagues, a former president of the Kings 
County Medical Society, and a former presi- 
dent of the New York State Medical Soci- 
ety, Dr. John J. Masterson. 

Dr. JOHN J. MASTERSON (former president 
of the Kings County Medical Society and 
former president of the New York State 
Medical Society). Mr. Toastmaster, Max Ab- 
elman, and guests, first, I want to express my 
appreciation to the medical board of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn for inviting me 
to this very happy occasion. 

Your very presence here tonight testifies 
more eloquently than anything that I can 
say of how you feel toward Max Abelman. 

Friendship is only gained by good deeds. 
It is said that a man who has riches and no 
friends is poor, but a man who has friends, 
regardless of his worldly possessions, is rich 
beyond words. 

So tonight, Max, you should feel very 
happy and proud at this distinguished gath- 
ering who have come here tonight to pay 
you honor and tribute. I wish you well and 
hope the good Lord will spare you for many 
years; that you may continue on in the good 
work you have been doing all your life. 

Before I sit down, I want to extend to you 
the felicitations of our county and State 
society. You have been so interested for so 
long in matters of medicine that we feel 
that you are one of us. We wish you well. 

Toastmaster BaRETZ. No party of a hospital 
would be complete without introducing one 
of its outstanding members, a man who 
spends his entire time, practically half of the 
day of each week in ironing out the problems 
of the Jewish hospital. It is a great pleasure 
to present the president of the Jewish hospi- 
tal, Mr. Isador Leviton. I will ask him to 
take a bow. 

(Mr. Leviton takes a bow.) 

TOASTMASTER BaRETZ. I would like also to 
take a bow, if he will, at this time, the dean 
of the New York Medical College, Flower— 
Fifth Avenue Hospital, Dr. Ralph Snyder. 

There are so many others here tonight that 
I would like to call upon who are not medi- 
cal men, so I have asked Mr. Justice Maxi- 
milian Moss at this point to introduce all of 
the others. 


And here is a telegram from Moses Gins- 
berg, New York, N. Y., addressed to Max 
Abelman, Unity Club: 

“Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes on the retirement din- 
ner tendered to you by the Medical Board of 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. I regret very 
much my inability to be present at your 
dinner on account of my poor health due to 
my age. In the 50 years or so that I have 
known you, I know that you have given your 
best and most faithful service to the hospi- 
tal and to the board, and although you will 
not be engaged actively, I am sure you will 
continue to give your best service as hereto- 
fore, and I hope you will be able to have the 
strength for a good many years to come. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

The Honorable Maximilian Moss (justice 
of the supreme court). Mr. Toastmaster, Max 
Abelman, before tonight I was under the 
impression that men should not retire after 
they reached 65, but I have changed my 
mind. What happened here tonight has 
changed my mind because Max has estab- 
lished a pattern, and that pattern is that, 
having retired, and being somewhat eco- 
nomically established, that he can devote 
the rest of his days, without hope of reward, 
in appreciation for what God has given him 
in his earlier days. And I say that, ad- 
mittedly, because Judge McCrate sometimes 
assigns me to the matrimonial bar and I 
had Max Abelman sit next to me sometimes, 
and as these couples came in for a divorce 
and separation and dissolution, I asked Max 
to take them over in the chambers. And 
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today, and this is a fact, there are many 
couples living together happily as man and 
wife because of what he has done. And the 
statistics which the Eagle and others have 
proven that to be a fact. 

Therefore, if in the professions and indus- 
try we could get men who will retire and they 
gratuitously give the remainder of their lives 
to their country and their communities, I 
think it is a wonderful thing. 

Max, you have done nobly in showing a 
way that might very well be followed. 

Now my job is only to introduce the lay- 
men. This was supposed to have been a 
doctor’s party, but we horned in, and at 
the table you see here—the head table in 
front of us up here—the first speaker that 
I would like to call upon is my boss, our 
senior judge, a man most beloved in Brook- 
lyn, not limited to Greenpoint, a great friend 
of the president, Leviton, a warm and good 
friend of Max, Mr. Justice McCrate. 

The Honorable JoHN J. McCratTe (senior 
judge of the supreme court). Mr. Toastmas- 
ter, Max, and “Max,” you write out your 
resignation now and I will witness it for 
you. I was born in Scotland, and I am not 
resigning. 

I have to get off next year, Max, because 
of age and what the rules say and the con- 
stitution declares, that I am past a certain 
age at that time. I was wondering, after 
these telegrams were being read and about 
the things that were said as to the great 
men that Max knows. 

I am glad that time has reversed that, and 
we have the opportunity on this occasion 
just to pay a tribute to you. 

Somebody said that they don’t know your 
politics. Max, when you get nearly 70, it 
doesn’t make any difference what your poli- 
tics have been. 

As I looked at Mitch May, I said, “They 
will say everything about that man, but the 
best they will ever say about him is that 
he was all heart,” and, Max, you have lived 
long enough so that the people who know 
you will say, “He has been a great heart.” 
And that, perhaps, is the best compliment 
that can be paid to you. 

As I was listening to these people talk, I 
was thinking of the change that had come 
over this community. The minority of yes- 
terday has become the majority of today, 
and how foolish it is for a majority of any 
date to crush down and depress or Over- 
lord the minority. 

I always get the Scotch stories. One of our 
judges said to me, “John, have you heard 
the latest story about the Scotsman?” I said, 
“What is it? Shoot.” He said, “Two Scots- 
men left Scotland 30 years ago, and one of 
them had a bottle of Scotch with him.” He 
said, “Jock, if there is a great event that 
happens in America, I will open this bottle 
and we will celebrate.” He said, “Fine.” 


Thirty years went by, and the bottle was’ 


never opened, and one day Jock got a note 
from Alec, and it said, “Dear Jock: Doctor 
says I can’t live more than 6 weeks. Will 
you come and see me?” 

So Jock went and saw him. He said, “Alec, 
what is up?” He said, “The doctor says I 
can’t live more than 6 weeks.” Jock said, 
“Oh, doctors make a lot of mistakes. You 
will live more than that.” “No, I am not 
going to live,” he said “and I want you to 
make a promise.” “What promise do you 
want me to make?” asked Jock. “Well,” he 
said, “do you remember that bottle of 
Scotch I brought with us from Scotland, 
and I was going to save it for a great event? 
I am going to die. When I die, will you do 
this for me? Will you promise me this?” 
So Jock said, “I will promise a dying man 
anything, and I will keep a promise.” “Well,” 
said Alec, “when I die, will you take that 
bottle of Scotch and sprinke it over my 
grave?” Jock looked at him, mystified, and 
said to him, “Alec, would you mind if I pass 
it through my kidneys just once?” 
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We have ways of honoring our friends. 
That isn’t a typical Scotch way, but what 
we do hope, Max, is that if you do sit in with 
these judges and help to solve matrimonial 
matters, you will do better, be more success- 
ful, than we have been. 

Judge Moss. The next speaker is a gentle- 
man who has a distinction which will never 
be held by anyone else, now or at any other 
time, and that is being the first Ambassador 
to Israel. I have the great privilege and 
honor now to present to you His Excellency 
the Honorable James MacDonald. 

The Honorable JAMES G. MACDONALD. Mr. 
Chairman and Max; the doctors have set an 
admirable example of brief speakers, and I 
am afraid that judges and the rest of us 
outside the medical profession will have diffi- 
culty measuring up to that standard. I am 
glad to be here. I want merely to say to 
Max that I have the warmest remembrance 
of his friendship to me when I first came 
to Brooklyn, a friendship which he has con- 
sistently maintained. I join with the rest 
of you in wishing him not only long life 
and health, but also that recognition which 
is given him tonight, and devotion of his 
whole life. 

Judge Moss. The next speaker has more in 
his office than councilmanic duties, for no 
philanthropic or communal endeavor of 
any kind is started without an effort on the 
part of those starting it first to ask this man 
to be its chairman. I was at the city hall 
today at 4 o'clock. There was a large group 
of men calling on Abe Stark, and the whole 
purpose was to swindle him into becoming 
chairman. He then stated to us, “Well, 
gentlemen, so and so has asked me to do 
that and this, and that organization and 
the other organization have * * * ” and 
we found that we were at the tail end of 
about twenty different organizations ask- 
ing him. 

You can imagine what the life of a presi- 
dent of a city council is. 


The Honorable Ase SrarKk (president of 
the city council of New York). Thank you, 
Judge. Max, my dear friends, listening to 
the letters of commendation that were read 
about Max from some of the most distin- 
guished and important people throughout 
the world reminds me of an underprivileged 
group of young boys and girls, and I notice, 
by the way, there is no mention made of it 
at all, glancing through this brochure. A 
group of boys and girls who, over a period 
of pretty nearly 8 years, Max has done so 
much for. Today, because of Max and four 
other people who are in this room that I am 
going to mention, Victor F. Ridder, Dave 
Benjamin, Frank Kingdon and myself, who 
traveled to all parts of the country to make 
it possible, they have become doctors in this 
city of ours. Principally, most of them 
came from the city of New York, where, un- 
fortunately, through no fault of their own, 
but due to the shortage of medical schools, 
they could not enter into any medical school 
and be approved. That fight we conducted 
for a good many years. Max Abelman was 
our guiding spirit throughout those years, 
and if it were possible to bring in this under- 
privileged class that I mentioned, who are 
now, most of them, in fact all of them, I 
should say, doctors, establishing great 
records throughout the country, you could 
have filled a place just twenty times as big 
as this, because they would all love to be 
here to pay their respects to Max Abelman. 

So, Max, may I say to you, on behalf of 
all of them, on behalf of myself, in the midst 
of the Hebrew New Year, may God give to 
the one you love the most, your wife, good 
health. 

Judge Moss. The next speaker is the pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Daily “History” be- 
cause it seems no matter where you go, when 
you look back through the years as you did 
in this particular circle, you find always that 
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past history is recorded in the Brook 
Daily Eagle. That has been so from - 
beginning of the Eagle. It is more so toda 

y 
than ever before, under the guidance Of its 
publisher, Frank D. Schroth, whom we now 
wish to hear from. 

Mr. Frank D. SCHROTH (publisher of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle). Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Abelman: I would like to file g dis. 
senting opinion to Justice Max Moss, fe 
said “Max Abelman should now begin ty 
serve without hope of substantial rewarq” 
In my opinion, for nearly 50 years he has 
been serving without hope of substantia, 
reward. 

You men have confined your remarks very 
largely to his activities in connection with 
the Jewish hospital, and with Jewish comp. 
munal affairs. I take a little different point 
of view about Max Abelman. I know of 
nothing in Brooklyn that is worthwhile 
where, if you went to Max Abelman, you 
would not get his support and help. He diq 
not confine himself to Jewish communal af. 
fairs at all. He was useful in every aspect 
of community life in Brooklyn. In my his. 
tory I have seen a great many men grow to 
importance and then dwindle away on the 
vine, but as he grows older he gets more ripe 
and mature, and is now at the peak of his 
success and ripeness. 

We have no more welcome visitor in our 
shop than Max. We know that when he 
comes, he is speaking for something that is 
worthwhile. We know that when he comes 
in, he has no selfish purpose to serve. We 
are glad to see him. We hope he goes on 
for a great many years. 

Judge Moss. With the permission of Mr, 
Justice McCrate, might we not make the dis- 
senting opinion the majority opinion? 

Judge McCratTe. I’m for him, anyway. 

Judge Moss. Here is a man whom every- 
body knows. I now call upon Dr. Frank 
Kingdon. 

Dr. FRANK KINGDON. Every part of the 
world, as far as I know, has its own natural 
phenomena. If you go to South America you 
expect to see a volcano erupt. If you go to 
Japan you expect to see an earthquake to 
explode in your face. If you are in Florida, 
you are likely to run into a typhoon. All 
these places have these natural events which 
occur at regular intervals, and in New York 
those of us who are sensitive to the atmo- 
sphere know that every once in a while there 
is going to be an atmospheric spontaneous 
combustion, which will explode into a dinner 
for Max Abelman. This has happened 50 fre- 
quently and so regularly that it is not only 
a habit but a pleasure to be a part of it. 

I have wandered into other parts of the 
country, and they said to me, “Why on earth 
does a man live in New York?” I say, “The 
reason is simple. If you go to live in New 
York you will come to a dinner for Max at 
least once a year.” Then I go to Europe. 
“Why does anyone want to be an American?” 
I am asked. I say, “That is very simple. If 
you are an American you can go to a dinner 
for Max once a year.” So the legend grows 
and grows. 

I was delighted to hear about this group of 
people who sent so many telegrams and let- 
ters to Max. I think it is literally true that 
I have never heard so many tributes from 80 
many diverse sources. In a very sense, he 
is a “‘catholic.” 

Mr. Victor Ripper. We will take him in. 

Dr. KINGDON. I know that. Let us not get 
into that argument, for there may be l- 
other story in the Brooklyn Eagle. But the 
point I want to make is that without any 
question one of the major factors in the de 
velopment of not only Brooklyn's civic life, 
but in the development in the life of this 
metropolis, has been Max. I am delighted 
to be associated with him, and, with all his 
other friends in paying my tribute to this 
natural phenomenon. 
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Judge Moss. As one illustration of the nat- 
al phonomena, I merely need to say to- 

ee that seven Judges of the lower court 

aie pesides the senior judge from the ap- 





sant division, are here, and I know of no 
Fianer where anyone was able to get 8 judges 
together in 1 night to do honor to 1 man. 


The next speaker is a man whose name has 

been used by Frank Kingdon, by the pub- 
isher of the Eagle, by the president of the 
~s council, and that is Mr. Victor Ridder, 
iy ainguished publisher. I think at this 
time it is meet to call upon Lim. Mr. Vic- 
c jdder. 
— ron F. Ripper. I would like to thank 
pr. Kingdon. I am glad to come here this 
evening, because Max Abelman and I were 
really engaged in a tough fight, a fight that 
yasn't easy. We ran into some very unusual 
eituations, and I don’t mind saying here 
that the most unusual situation was when I 
was trying to get the Archbishop of Boston 
to run a Jewish educational institution, and 
I nearly succeeded, and if it wasn’t for Dr. 
Kingdon, I would have expected some ap- 
plause from you. 

I mention that to show that nothing is 
impossible with Max. I will say that he is a 
good fighter. Weare proud of him. We have 
worked with him, and under him. We are 
happy. We can only say that I think that if 
Max could be half as happy as we wish he 
would be, he is going to be plenty happy. 

Iam over here because for many years I 
was on the State Board of Social Welfare. 
We had a lot of trouble with different hos- 
pitals, but there wasn’t @ more valued ad- 
viser in that whole organization, nobody 
we went to with more security, and we 
would call up Max and say, “How about this 
or that place, or this or that man?” When 
an Official body like that gets to a point 
when they really rely on a man to set their 
judgment for them, it is a tribute to him. 

I think that what makes me so happy is 
that Ican come here with so many different 
men in different activities and find that 
we are all exactly brothers of Max Abelman. 
Thank you. 

The Honorable A. Davip Bensamin (city 
court justice). Judge, Max, and friends, the 
lower court doesn’t often get such a rare 
opportunity. I welcome it. Those of us 
who are in the enviable position of having 
to expect nothing, to experience nothing 
but Scotch justice from this serene, kindly- 
looking, distinguished judge, and who get 
nothing else glory in the opportunity of 
talking back. I finally found the weakness 
in the armor of this distinguished jurist. 

Ishould like to say this, purely by way of 
reflecting that which has already been said 
0 beautifully and graciously by our two 
distinguished publishers, Victor Ridder and 
Mr. Schroth that one cannot appraise Max 
— in terms of any particular enter- 
rise, 

Isat on the shores of a little lake in the 
Finger Lake region this summer, and sud- 
denly great waves burst on the shore. It 


Was an amazing scene, and I looked to see 
What occasioned this phenomenon. There 
it was. Just a little speed boat a mile out 
in the middle of the lake, which had set up a 
little ripple, which had gathered momentum 


Until the time came when it caused the 
— ‘o break in waves upon the shore. 
Nd that is the way of Max Abelman, be- 


Cause he has done, in more than a third 


= % century of activity, things that ap- 

oo sometimes small and inconsequential, 

the oo have gathered momentum through 
years 


creasing ¢ a an ever-accentuating and in- 
Hick ee of public accomplishment. 
oe k, for instance, to this little situ- 
Ridder sc bed by Abe Stark, and Victor 
i — fight for the licensing of the 
in the ee euated from Middlesex, and 
and it © school in Newark, and in Chicago, 
~ “\ Was a fight for more than to save 
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those thousands of lads for the medical pro- 
fession. 

It was a fight to do away with bigotry and 
prejudice in our system of medical educa- 
tion. When that fight came to the governor 
of this State, who made possible the relax- 
ing of the rules so that these boys would 
ultimately become licensed, it brought to 
the attenion of the educational authorities 
the need for more greatly expanded schools 
of medicine, for new schools of medicine. 

That fight had, as its aftermath, the great 
new School of Medicine, which is part of the 
New York University. It had, as its after- 
math, the final accrediting of a great school 
in Chicago, and an increasing awareness 
and understanding of the need for estab- 
lishing additional facilities for medical 
education. 

In the same way, we look back 25 years or 
more ago to the time when Max was the 
director of the federation here in Brooklyn. 
It was a small federation in a way. We 
raised, I think, at most $800,000, but it 
wasn’t the $800,000 that counted. It was 
the fact that here in Brooklyn, for the first 
time in America, there came into being the 
concept of groups, of organizations, working 
together within that framework which was 
common to all, the need to meet their bud- 
getary requirements, and out of that came 
this entire concept of the federation and 
welfare funds, which has _ revolutionized 
fund-raising philanthropies throughout this 
country. 

And so, when we speak of the accomplish- 
ments of Max Abelman, we must speak in 
terms of the catholicity of his achievement, 
because it is not one thing which he has 
done, but the impact of all which has made 
America a greater place in which to live, a 
finer place in which to live, for Jew and 
Gentile alike. 

That is why we have come here tonight 
to do honor to him—men of distinction 
from the sciences, the educational world, 
the professions, and government—and their 
presence tonight, Max, is a memory, I think, 
that you will always cherish because it 
speaks far louder than words can ever tell 
the story of the love which has come to 
you because of the love which you have given 
mankind. 

Judge Moss. One of those men of science 
whom Judge Benjamin referred to is in this 
room here tonight. He is an internationally 
known professor of chemistry in Princeton 
University, Professor Alyea. 

Prof. H. Atyea (Princeton University). I 
am happy to pay tribute to a great humani- 
tarian. As you know, we, as professors, have 
many thousands of boys passing through 
our school, and we look at them wondering 
what they are going to be after they go out. 
You see those fresh, upturned faces, and you 
wonder whether they are going to do good 
in the world, or what is their fate. The 
contacts that I have had with Max Abelman 
again and again lead me to believe that if 
only the boys could learn to be as fine as he 
is, I would be very grateful. 

I will tell you one thing that perhaps you 
don't know about Max Abelman. When he 
first began to take on responsibilities at the 
Jewish Hospital he began to feel that per- 
haps this was too much for him, and he 
came to the anesthetists and asked if he 
could have a bit of Twilight Sleep. “You?” 
they said. “Oh,” they said, “you are mis- 
taken. That is for women in labor.” Max 
said, “I thought it might be good for men 
in management.” 

In our science, again and again, we think 
of lucky accidents that have meant so much 
to us: The discovery of penicillin, for exam- 
ple, that came to Fleming’s prepared mind; 
the accidental discovery of the lacquers be- 
cause an observant youngster noticed that 
they were painting over pictures with the 
New Skin lacquer, and eventually put it on 
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an automobile; and the plastics that grew 
out of the fact that John Wesley Hyatt cut 
his finger and went to get New Skin, which 
was tipped over and solidified, and eventually 
led to cellulose and our first plastic. 

Many of our discoveries have been lucky 
accidents as the result of a prepared mind. I 
think, and I say this with a great deal of 
humbleness and thankfulness for having had 
Max in my life, because I know that he has 
made many of us feel that the world was 
worth much more because of that experience, 
that the luckiest accident in Brooklyn was 
when Max Abelman came to it. 

Judge Moss. I am sure everyone here to- 
night would like to say a few words about 
Max, but at the same time you are all anxious 
to hear from him, so I will call on only one 
more speaker and then we will have Max 
speak in his own defense. In calling on the 
speaker, talking about defense, I call upon 
Judge Schwartzwald, city court judge of the 
city court of New York. 

The Honorable Jacosp J. SCHWARTZWALD. 
Mr. Chairman, Max, and gentlemen, for 
almost 30 years I, and many thousands of 
men in this community have walked in many 
paths through philanthropy, communal ac- 
tivities, hospital work, and so forth. All of 
us in our rounds would meet the guest of 
honor, whether it was the Red Cross, United 
Hospital Fund, or Inter-Faith, or what have 
you, there would be Max. 

I always felt that Max and I had some- 
thing in common, in that regard, and tonight 
we have one other thing in common. We are 
both unemployed. 

As city court judge sitting in the court on 
September 17, I resigned and today, as Judge 
Benjamin knows, I received my last check for 
part of 2 weeks. And so, Max, you and I can 
commiserate with one another in that regard. 

Max could be unemployed as far as voca- 
tion is concerned, but Max will never be 
unemployed as far as his love of his fellow 
men is concerned. This outpouring tonight 
from these great men indicates to you, Max, 
the love and affection the community has 
for you. 

Judge Moss. And now, I am sure we will 
all want to rise as a signal for Max to deliver 
that which we are very anxious to hear from 
him. 





Christian and Jew United Behind Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday of this week, Members of 
this body, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, from the State of Illinois, together 
with the senior and junior Senators from 
our State, the Honorable PAuL DOUGLAS 
and the Honorable EvErRETT DirKSEN, will 
break bread with representatives from 
the Jewish organizations of Illinois at a 
luncheon in the Speakers’ room of 
the House restaurant. The Honorable 
Tuomas O’BRIEN and the Honorable 
SyYpDNEY YaTEs are the hosts to whom we 
of Illinois are indebted for this oppor- 
tunity to meet with Rabbi Berman and 
the other distinguished visitors from 
Illinois and with them to discuss the 
problems of the State of Israel. 

In advance of the visit to Washington 
of this delegatiton representative of 
Jewish thought in our State, has come 
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a letter from the Chicago chapter of the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee. The chairman of this committee is 
Victor Obenhaus, the secretary, David 
Harris Cole, and members of the advi- 
sory board are James Luther Adams, 
Preston Bradley, States’ Attorney John 
Gutknecht, John Harr, James Hoban, 
Leslie T. Pennington, J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam, and Albert N. Williams. I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include the full 
text of a letter that merits the careful 
and thoughtful reading of my colleagues. 
The letter, which is addressed to all 
Members of the Congress from Illinois, 
follows: 

It has come to our attention that on Thurs- 
day of this week a delegation of Illinois 
Jewish leaders will confer with you in Wash- 
ington on certain problems in the Middle 
East. Many members of this delegation are 
personally known to us as dedicated leaders 
for all that is good in our State and Nation, 
and we are aware that matters of no small 
importance take them to Washington. 

We have carefully studied the memoran- 
dum which they have addressed to you and 
find ourselves in strong basic agreement. 
We would have you know that in these ex- 
pressed concerns the Jewish community does 
not stand alone. To many Christians, the 
regeneration of the Holy Land and the re- 
birth of Israel represent one of the great his- 
toric achievements of the modern era—a no- 
table example of international cooperation, of 
Jewish creativity and self sacrifice, and of 
Christian conscience. 

At least a half dozen of the leaders of our 
Chicago chapter have traveled extensively 
in the Arab countries and Israel in recent 
years. Several have spent as much as 2 years 
in the region. Others have made the Middle 
East an area of careful study. 

Out of this background of experience comes 
the strong and mutual conviction that the 
Middle East desperately needs increased eco- 
nomic aid rather than military aid. More 
than this, the best interests of the United 
States, in our considered opinion, call for 
economic aid and not military aid in the 
Middle East. 

We regard our policy of arming Arab na- 
tions as a serious mistake because it repre- 
sents a threat to Israel, a disservice to the 
Arab peoples themselves, and an invitation 
to communism to breed on the increased area 
tensions that the arms will inevitably gen- 
erate. 

Our arms threaten Israel because we are 
arming nations that have repeatedly avowed 
their belligerence toward Israel, a friendly 
democratic nation which has continually 
sought peaceful means of solving area prob- 
lems. 

Our arms do not serve the Arab peoples 
because they face massive tasks of building 
themselves up economically and socially be- 
fore it can ever be hoped that they can use 
arms effectively against Communist expan- 
sionism. Indeed, under present conditions, 
the tendency will be to use the arms inter- 
nally, against each other, or against Israel. 

In great preference to this dangerous path 
of arming belligerent states in a troubled 
and economically backward area, we strongly 
urge that the United States adopt a positive 
program of aiding the region’s economy and 
guiding it toward peace. We feel that not 
only wili this be in the best tradition of en- 
lightened world leadership by the United 
States, but that it will present a far more 
formidable bulwark to Communist designs 
in the area. 

As you know, the ACPC is concerned for 
all countries in the Middle East. Our many 
delegations who have visited the area have 
observed the pressing need for a greatly en- 
larged program of economic assistance aimed 
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at self-help which will dissipate the tensions 
between the Arab States and Israel. 

By lending American material and moral 
suport to such a program and by insisting on 
direct peace negotiations between the Arab 
countries and Israel, our Nation can insure 
the long-term friendship of the entire Middle 
East which, through our help, will become 
an increasingly significant addition to the 
cause of the free world. 

Victor OBENHAUS, 
Chairman. 

Davip Harris COLE, 
Secretary. 





Sarnoff Submits Program for Political 
Offensive Against World Communism 


To Win Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following memorandum presented to 
the White House on April 5, 1955, by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of 
America: 

A firm and open decision to win the cold 
war, as the surest way to prevent a hot war, 
was urged upon our Government by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, in a 
memorandum presented to the White House 
on April 5, 1955, and made public on May 
10, 1955. 

Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal 
is world dominion by means short of an 
all-out war—propaganda, fifth-column sub- 
version, civil strife, terror, and treacherous 
diplomacy—General Sarnoff declared: 

“Logically, we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons 
against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as in- 
tensive, as flexible as the enemy’s. 

“The question, in truth, is no longer 
whether we should engage in the cold war. 
The Soviet drive is forcing us to take counter- 
measures in any case. The question, rather, 
is whether we should undertake it with a 
clear-headed determination to use all means 
deemed essential, by governments and by 
private groups, to win the contest.” 

General Sarnoff’s memorandum, entitled 
“Program for a Political Offensive Against 
World Communism,” grew out of his discus- 
sion of the subject with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington on the morning of 
March 15, and announced at the time by 
James Hagerty, White House Press Secretary. 

The same afternoon, at the President’s 
request, General Sarnoff conferred with Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Special Assistant to the 
President on psychological warfare, and of- 
ficials from the United States Information 
Service and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
At the end of the meeting he undertook to 
submit his views on the subject and a sug- 
gested program of action. 

The result was this memorandum, in which 
he emphasized that “we must go from de- 
fense to attack in meeting the political, 
ideological, subversive challenge. The prob- 
lem,” he said, “is one of attaining the re- 
quisite magnitude, financing, coordination. 
and continuity of action. The expanded of- 
fensive with non-military means must be 
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imbued with a new awareness of the great 
goal and a robust will to reach it.” 

People everywhere, and especially behing 
the Iron Curtain, General Sarnoff recom. 
mended, should be told that “America has 
decided, irrevocably, to win the coiq war: 
that its ultimate aim is, in concert with all 
peoples, to cancel out the destructive power 
of Soviet-based communism.” 

General Sarnoff declared that his pro- 
posals “should not be construed as a subgtj. 
tute for adequate military vitality,” both in 
the newest weapons and balanced convey. 
tional forces. 

“But short of a blunder that ignites the 
third world war which nobody wants,” he 
added, “the immediate danger is the de. 
bilitating, costly, tense war of nerves that is 
part of the cold war. The primary threat 
today is political and psychological.” 

If we allow ourselves to be defeated in 
the cold struggle, he warned, “we will have 
bypassed a nuclear war—but at the price 
of our freedom and independence. We can 
freeze to death as well as burn to death.” 

Existing organization for fighting and win. 
ning the cold war must be “adjusted and 
strengthened in line with the expanded scale 
and intensity of operations,” General Sar. 
noff said. He proposed a “Strategy Board for 
Political Defense, the cold war equivalent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military 
side,” functioning “directly under the Pres. 
ident, with Cabinet status for its head.” 

The conflict on the political front, he said 
“is not a preliminary bout but the decisive 
contest, in which the loser may not havea 
second chance. It must therefore be car- 
ried on with the same focused effort, the 
same resolute spirit, the same willingness 
to accept costs and casualties, that a hot 
war would involve.” 

The specific activities cited as examples in 
the memorandum would be carried out not 
only by official agencies but by private groups 
such as labor unions, veterans’ organizations, 
churches, youth and women’s groups. The 
Soviet-controlled countries, it showed, are 
extremely vulnerable to precisely the kind 
of psychological pressures the Communists 
are using against free nations. 

In outlining a vastly enlarged propaganda 
effort, General Sarnoff drew attention to 
opportunities opened up by new technical 
developments in communications, For in- 
stance, “mobile big-screen television units 
in black and white and in color” would be 
effective in non-Communist regions where 
“their very novelty will guarantee large and 
attentive audiences.” 

“Vast regions in Asia and elsewhere, where 
illiteracy bars the written word and lack 
of radios bars the spoken word,” General 
Sarnoff explained, “could thus be reached.” 

His plan also included mass distribution 
of “cheap and lightweight receivers tuned 
to pick up American signals.” In addition, 
“a simple, hand-operated phonograph device 
costing no more than a loaf of bread” and 
“records made of cardboard and costing /éss 
than a bottle of Coca-Cola” could be made 
available by the million in critical areas. 

“Propaganda, for maximum effect, must 
not be an end in itself—it is a preparation 
for action,” the memorandum’ stated, 
“Words that are not backed up by deeds that 
do not generate deeds, lose their impac’ 

The arena of action is the whole glo, 
General Sarnoff believes. We must aim, he 
said, ‘‘to achieve dramatic victories as ow 
as possible, as token of the changed state ¢ 
affairs.” He saw great possibilities for en- 
couraging and guiding “passive resistance 
by individuals, with a minimum ol risk, 
the Soviet Empire. 

At the same time he took note of the 
fact that “pockets of guerrilla forces -— 
in Poland, Hungary, the Baltic States, -_ 
Albania, and other areas.” These “must Y 
kept supplied with information, slogans, a 
new leadership where needed and prudent 
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“we must seek out the weakest links in 
the Kremlin’s chain of power,” General Sar- 
noff declared. “The country adjudged ripe 
for a break away should receive concentrated 
study and planning. A successful uprising 
jn Albania, for instance, would be a body 
plow to Soviet prestige and . fateful stim- 
ylus to resistance elsewhere. 

Among the specific activities discussed in 
the memorandum were intensive collabora- 
tion with emigrees and escapees from Com- 
munist countries and special schools to train 
personnel for political psychological warfare. 





Tuesday’s Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
what I consider a very important article 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, the distin- 
guished authority on international af- 
fairs, which article appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Thursday, May 19, 1955. Mr. Lippmann 
has very ably expressed a line of thinking 
with which I fully agree, and I hope 
that my colleagues in the House will take 
time to give Mr. Lippmann’s views very 
serious thought. 

The article follows: 

TUESDAY’s SHOW 


Watching the performance which was put 
on at the White House on Tuesday evening, 
it was painfully evident that television plus 
professional stage management is not neces- 
sarily what it professes to be—a new and 


better way of informing the people, of letting 
them see and hear directly and at first hand 
what their officials are really like and what 
their officials are really thinking. These 
stage-managed shows with props made out 
of the White House furniture with live 
officials reciting or reading the script, are 
hot a new and advanced form of journalism 
and true reporting. They are fiction and 
theater meant to give the illusion that they 
are true reporting. 

This is by way of saying that the picture 
Painted by Secretary Dulles of the great 
movement of things in the world today was 
true only as far as it went, which was 


hot very far. He painted a picture of the 
Soviet Union receding because of the unity 
and strength of the Western nations. This 
dramatic and attractive picture leaves out 


one of the great and determining develop- 
ments of our time—namely, the increasing 
tendency of the smaller, most vulnerable 
hations to pull away from the military orbits 
of both of the two great atomic powers. 
What Mr. Dulles talked about was at best 
only halt the truth. The other half of the 
truth is that with their new policy the 
»ovlets are riding a wave of the future with 
good prospects, if we do not look out, of 
‘iracting wide popular support in Europe 
and in Asia. 

There was not even a hint of these devel- 
opments in the Tuesday show, and that was, 
It Seemed to me, disturbing. For if in the 
coming encounter with Moscow and Peiping 
ce °wn public opinion is crystallized on the 
ne which was Mr. Dulles’ theme, the 
infrstration will not have the kind of 
ee Support in Congress and among 

people which it will need to have. 
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We shall be underestimating the force of 
the new Soviet policy if we assume that it 
is merely a retreat made necessary by eco- 
nomic trouble at home and by failure of 
the old policy. The essentially new thing 
about the new policy is that it rests on a 
new appraisal of a worldwide tide of popular 
feeling, and that it is shrewdly designed to 
make the Soviet Union stand forth as the 
champion of what the peoples want. 

We can, I think, understand better the 
inwardness of the new policy if we remind 
ourselves how in Asia the Soviet Union man- 
aged to identify its own interests with the 
popular demand for national independence 
and for the liquidation of foreign and native 
ruling oligarchies. If the new policy of neu- 
trality and disengagement is given a free run, 
if it is merely denounced with stereotyped 
phrases, the Soviet Union will be in a posi- 
tion to monopolize and to exploit an enor- 
mous wave of popular feeling. This is the 
desire for escape from nuclear warfare, a 
longing comparable with the longing in the 
Asian peoples for freedom from the white 
man’s rule. 

It is wishful and, indeed, highly conceited 
thinking for us to tell ourselves that we 
are leading from strength and that our great 
adversaries are leading from weakness. For 
when every allowance has been made for the 
economic troubles in Russia and in China, 
the fact remains that in reaching out for 
the support of the masses of mankind who 
want to disengage themselves from nuclear 
warfare the Soviets are by way of acquiring 
new and very great popular strength. 





A Tribute to Dr. Philip A. Traynor, For- 
mer Member of Congress and Distin- 
guished Citizen of the State of Dela- 
ware, Upon the Occasion of the Cele- 
bration of His 81st Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I join 
with the members of the Santa Maria 
Council, Knights of Columbus, Wilming- 
ton, Del., in paying tribute to Dr. Philip 
A. Traynor, a former Member of this 
great body, on the occasion of his 81st 
birthday. 

Dr. Traynor was born in Wilmington, 
May 31, 1874. As a youth he gained 
recognition as an athlete of considerable 
merit, and rode and trained horses for 
his father. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a degree 
in dental surgery, and has since been a 
very highly skilled and kindly dentist. 

He is the oldest living and continuous 
member of St. Peter’s Cathedral Parish 
from which he has never moved. He will 
long be remembered for his unselfish 
devotion to the poor and in his charity 
has administered to the dental needs 
of the schoolchildren of St. Peter’s with- 
out charge for over 40 years. 

He was a member of the Delaware 
State Militia for 3 years and served in 
the Spanish-American War. 

In 1940 he was elected Representative 
at Large from Delaware to the 77th Con- 
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gress. In 1942, seeking reelection, he 
was defeated. However, in 1944 he was 
reelected to the 79th Congress, but was 
again defeated in 1946 for the 80th Con- 
gress. Among his many achievements 
while serving the people of his State was 
his great effort in securing the passage 
of a bill for the construction of the Dela- 
ware River Bridge. He served on the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
and introduced the bill for the first 
postal increase. During the housing 
shortage in Washington Dr. Traynor 
commuted daily from Wilmington and 
continued to do so in spite of a painful 
accident in which he suffered a broken 
shoulder, 

Dr. Traynor is considered the father of 
Columbianism in Delaware, since he 
signed the Santa Maria charter on De- 
cember 13, 1896, and thus formed the 
first council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in Delaware. He is the lone sur- 
viving signer of the charter, and his in- 
terest in this organization has never fal- 
tered. Dr. Traynor is also a 50-year 
member of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
and is still an active Democrat. 


It has been my good fortune to have 
known Dr. Traynor for a number of 
years. He has been a good friend and 
loyal citizen of his State and Nation. 
As a lifelong and ardent Democrat,: he 
has always given of his time and effort 
for the best interests of his party; how- 
ever, he has never allowed his partisan- 
ship to becloud his good judgment in 
supporting legislation in the Congress of 
the United States that was for the best 
interests of all of the people. Dr. 
Traynor was well equipped to use his 
good judgment when questions of public 
welfare were to be decided. He has 
been one of the people, and his life is 
a living example of dedication to the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. 





Mayor David L. Lawrence Stresses Pitts- 
burgh’s Stake in Proposed Natural-Gas 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
drive to exempt the producers of natural 
gas from regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is based on a desire to raise the 
price of gas in the field higher and higher 
at the expense of the consumers of this 
fuel in my district and in other areas of 
the country. 

Those of us who want to protect the 
consumers’ interest in this matter op- 
pose any legislation at this time. We 
believe that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should regulate the price of natural 
gas in the field as the Supreme Court 
said it should in the Phillips case. 

Taking the lead in the consumers’ 
fight against the proposed legislation to 
exempt the producers of natural gas 
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from Federal regulation is a committee 
of mayors of our larger cities. I am 
proud that Mayor David L. Lawrence, of 
pittsburgh, has been one of the organ- 
izers and founders of this committee of 
mayors and one of its most active mem- 
bers on behalf of the consumers in this 
fight. Yesterday, Mayor Lawrence tes- 
tified before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
Fulbright bill, which is in many respects 
similar to the Harris bill now pending 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Mayor 
Lawrence opposes both bills. 

He told how Pittsburgh has increased 
its gas requirements as a result of the re- 
markably successful smoke control pro- 
gram so that any increase in the price of 
natural gas will certainly affect our con- 
sumers in Pittsburgh and in the sur- 
rounding communities. 

The text of the prepared statement 
presented by Mayor Lawrence before the 
Senate committee is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF MAYor DaAvip L. LAWRENCE, 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 

ForEIGN COMMERCE, OPPOSING SENATE BILL 

No. 1853, WEDNESDAY, MAy 18, 1955 


I am David L. Lawrence, mayor of the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and I appear here today in 
behalf of the citizens of Pittsburgh. 

As this committee may know, I have joined 
with Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., of 
New York City, in a call upon other mayors 
of this Nation to form a special committee 
in opposition to the proposed legislation now 
being considered. 

Today, I am speaking as the chief execu- 
tive of one of America’s major cities, the in- 
dustrial capital of this Nation. Beyond the 
testimony which I shall present, I have filed 
with your committee a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of Pittsburgh, 
in which that body, in unanimous action, 
has expressed its strenuous objections to 
this legislation. 

Senate bill No. 1853, like the Harris bill in 
the House of Representatives, proposes to 
deprive the Federal Power Commission of 
jurisdiction over sales of gas at the well- 
head by producers for transportation in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Controversy over this subject has been 
waging for many years. There is little 
chance that anyone at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings will add anything new to the many 
arguments which have already been ad- 
vanced in respect to this legislation. 

Therefore, I propose to describe briefly the 
city of Pittsburgh’s use of natural gas, and 
to summarize the reasons for our opposition 
to the bill under discussion. 

Pittsburgh has a population of approxi- 
mately 700,000. It is the governmental, 
commercial, and cultural center for Alleg- 
heny County, which has a population of 
1,500,000. Pittsburgh, as you know, is in- 
tensely industrial and Pittsburgh, as you 
also know, represents a large and important 
section of this country. 

The city and its surrounding areas are 
served by three natural-gas companies—the 
Equitable, the Peoples, and the Manufac- 
turers’ Light & Heat Co. By far the greater 
part of the gas which these companies sell in 
Pittsburgh areas is purchased in the south- 
west. 

In the instance of Manufacturers’ Light & 
Heat Co., southwest gas accounts for 95 
percent of all the gas sold. 

Manufacturers’ is a member of the Co- 
lumbia Gas System, and the Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. of Pittsburgh is a member of the 
Consolidated Natural Gas System. These 
companies sell their gas to residential, com- 
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mercial, and industrial users within the city. 
Their prices for such usage are subject to 
regulation by the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission. 

These same firms purchase gas from pipe- 
line companies, which transport the product 
from the producers’ southwest fields to the 
distributing companies in the Pittsburgh 
area. Among the pipeline companies so en- 
gaged are Tennessee and Texas Eastern. 
Pipeline companies are subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission and these 
companies are dependent upon the producers 
in the southwest for their source of supply. 

To free producers of regulation will be to 
create an obvious gap in the regulatory 
processes. 

It will, in effect, destroy the regulatory 
processes over the distributing and pipeline 
companies, thereby placing the consumer at 
the mercy of the producers in the southwest. 

The desire to be free of such regulation 
can only arise from selfish motive. Anyone 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission is still entitled to a fair 
return on his money invested, and to ade- 
quate compensation for expenses. The local 
distributing companies are under the juris- 
diction of the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission and the consumers and the 
companies, themselves, have come to accept 
such regulation as a necessary element in the 
economic life of the city. The companies 
have monopolies in the areas in which they 
sell. It is too much to expect that, if un- 
regulated, their prices will not rise to a 
point where they will be unfair to the con- 
suming public. The necessity for, and the 
justice of, such regulation has been recog- 
nized thousands of times in the courts of 
our country, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States down throughout all the low- 
er courts in the Nation. To me it is obvious 
that the same principle applies to the mat- 
ter which you are now considering. 

The price of gas purchased by the three 
distributing companies in the Pittsburgh 
area from the pipelines has been increased 
at a startling rate in recent years. The dis- 
tributing companies are now faced with the 
prospect of being priced out of their markets. 
If they lose a large part of their industrial 
load to competing fuels because of the ever- 
rising price of natural gas, the small con- 
sumer will be saddled with all the overhead 
that has been, up to now, carried by the 
large consumers. Therefore, the rise in gas 
prices is more dangerous to the ultimate 
consumer than just a rise in cost of gas pur- 
chased by the distributing companies. It 
may have far-reaching effects. I cannot be- 
lieve, either, that regulation is going to 
damage the producers. I think in the long 
run it will have a salutary effect upon the 
whole industry. 

One of the principal arguments advanced 
by the producers is that the price of gas at 
the wellhead represents only a small fraction 
of the price paid by the ultimate consumer. 

I have three answers to this: First, as 
Commissioner Draper said in his dissent in 
the Panhandle case: 

“The majority should be aware that the 
test of a proposed increase or decrease in 
rates is not the impact on the individual 
consumer. The test is, of course, whether 
the proposed rates are reasonable when 
measured against the company’s cost of 
service, including a fair return which the 
company should have the opportunity to 
recover in its rates.” 

Second, Mr. J. French Robinson, president 
of Consolidated Natural Gas Co., testified 
beore the House committee that the field 
price represents 25.1 percent of the average 
rate which the company receives for all gas 
sold. 

Third, in the Phillips case, Mr. Justice Min- 
ton, speaking for the majority, stated flatly 
that, if the price of gas at the wellhead is not 
regulated, this will mean a substantial in- 
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crease in the price of gas to the ultimate 
consumer. 

I am not at all impressed with the few 
pennies argument. It is obvious that even 
a few mills in the price of a product mg 
have a substantial impact on the consumin, 
public, and that pennies, or even mills, ma, 
quickly become millions of dollars when my). 
tiplied by the number of days in a year and 
again by the number of gas consumers in a 
given community. 

We have heard it argued that competition 
will regulate field prices and will tend to 
increase reserves of natural gas. I cannot 
believe that the producers are going to relay 
their efforts to discover new sources of sup- 
ply merely because they are subjected . 
regulation. I know of no instance where 
this has proved to be the case. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that public uti}. 
ities have advanced as well, or better, under 
regulation than if unregulated. 

More and more Pittsburghers each year 
are demanding gas for space heating, but the 
local companies are having difficulty Keeping 
pace with thisdemand. Thus the small con- 
sumer has invested a large proportion of his 
capital in gas-burning equipment with the 
expectation that prices will be fair and 
stable, based on the cost principle. To scrap 
this principle at this time is to break faith 
with the large consumer interests in our na- 
tional economy. This is a harsh thing to do 
and one which will have reverberations that 
will benefit no one. 

We in Pittsburgh want the security of 
knowing that, if the price of gas becomes out 
of line, we can have a forum to which we 
may address our complaint. If the increase 
is justified, we will pay it. If it is not, we 
feel that we are entitled to address either 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 
or the Federal Power Commission. We con- 
sider this a part of the American system. 

In the hearings in the House some repre- 
sentatives of producer interests asserted that 
regulation amounts to confiscation of their 
properties. There is no validity to this argu- 
ment. We no longer hear this assertion from 
public utilities, and yet they have as much 
cause to cry “confiscation” as do the pro- 
ducers. The principle of regulation of mo- 
nopolies has been too well established in law 
to be seriously questioned at this time. It 
is our firm belief that regulation will result 
in a fair deal to all. 

It is our position that no legislation is 
necessary on this subject. We have heard it 
argued that there is a great deal of confusion 
on the subject now. We cannot agree that 
this is the case. This is a smokescreen. The 
proponents of the legislation are merely at- 
tempting to create the illusion that there Js 
confusion. I think the situation is remark- 
able for clarity. The Natural Gas Act reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“It is declared that the business of trans- 
porting and selling gas for ultimate distribu- 
tion to the public is affected with a public 
interest, and that Federal regulation in mat- 
ters relating to the transportation of natural 
gas and the sale thereof in interstate and 
foreign commerce is necessary in the public 
interest.” 

In the Phillips case it was admitted that 
sales by the producers for transportation 
consumers in other States is actually trans- 
portation in interstate commerce. Thus, as 
the situation now stands, the Federal Power 
Commission does possess jurisdiction = 
the price of gas at the wellhead. We think 
the matter should be left there. There will 
be problems in the administration of the 
cases that will come before the Commission. 
but these are normal. There are always 
problems in administering justice. We “4 
not in favor of unduly burdening the smal 
consumer (or the large consumer, either, for 
that matter) with any unnecessary redtape. 
We are in favor of eliminating, so far a3 Ps 
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sible, the admitted annoyances which do ac- 


any regulation. These, however, are 
trivial when compared with the great prin- 
ciple now before the Congress of the United 
states which, reduced to simple terms, is 
whether a relatively small group of citizens 
shall be given carte blanche as to the prices 
they shall charge the rest of the Nation for 
natural gas. 

I wish to thank the Senate committee for 
affording to me the opportunity of presenting 
nere the views of the city of Pittsburgh. 


comp 





Stone Mountain Memorial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
me of the outstanding scenic attractions 
in the Southeast is the great block of 
granite known as Stone Mountain, in 
DeKalb County, Ga., near Atlanta. 

Some years ago carving was begun of 
a huge memorial on the base of Stone 
Mountain, which still remains uncom- 
pleted. 

Visitors from every section of the 
United States and from other sections of 
the world go each year to view this fa- 
mous mountain. The carving should be 
completed, and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of DeKalb County is actively 
promoting the development of Stone 
Mountain and the completion of the 
carving upon its face. At a meeting of 
the State junior chamber of commerce 
held at Americus, a resolution was 
adopted on February 12, 1955, urging the 
completion of this memorial. Mr. Arthur 
Withers, Jr., is State chairman of the 
committee which is actively working to- 
ward the completion of this project. I 
am confident that he and the State com- 
mittee of which he is chairman will con- 
tinue to work vigorously and energeti- 
cally for the achievement of the goal set 
by the State organization, and I feel that 
it will not be long until this magnificent 
carving will be completed and available 
to be viewed by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who in the past have 
expressed an interest in this great 
project. 

I insert herewith the resolution above 
mentioned which was adopted by the 
Georgia Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Whereas the DeKalb County Jaycees are 
actively promoting the development of Stone 
Mountain and have adopted Stone Mountain 
as the symbol of the club; and 

Whereas Stone Mountain, the eighth 
natural wonder of the world, is Georgia’s 
greatest natural tourist attraction; and 

Whereas Stone Mountain is rich in his- 
tory and is world famous; and 

Whereas the unfinished Confederate 
memorial on Stone Mountain could be a 
great and enduring monument to the Con- 
federacy and our glorious heritage of valor, 
chivalry, and honor; and 
mn nerens Stone Mountain is now visited by 

‘ny thousands of tourists a year in its 
present undeveloped state and this number 


co . . : : 
ace be greatly multiplied: Be it now 
Oerefore 
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Resolved, That the Georgia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce sitting in regular session at 
Americus, Ga., this 12th day of February 
1955, go on record as urging the State of 
Georgia to purchase Stone Mountain imme- 
diately and to develop the proper park, lake, 
and picnic facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the State to com- 
plete the memorial to the Confederate States 
of America and to the honor, glory, and 
memory of our fathers who fought in that 
cause; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State president appoint 
a committee to actively work for the goals 
stated in this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the governor, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, the speaker of the house, the chair- 
man of the Stone Mountain Park Authority, 
and the newspapers, radio, and television 
stations. 





A Giveaway of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Resources of the Committee 
on Government Operations, I want to 
take this opportunity of giving every 
Member of the House the chance to read 
an excellent and fair editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on Monday, May 16. Public power is 
essential and important to the entire 
Nation, and no House Member should 
fail to read this editorial: 

A GIVEAWAY OF POWER 


A shocking account of private power com- 
panies manipulating the Department of In- 
terior’s public-power policies has been given 
to the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. The source of the account is a 
regional officer of Interior, James D. Gei- 
singer, former special assistant solicitor of 
the Department. 

There can be no question of the right of 
the Eisenhower administration to prefer elec- 
tric power to be produced and distributed 
by private companies rather than by public 
agencies. And despite disclaimers by Mr. 
Eisenhower in his campaign 3 years ago, and 
occasional concessions to public-power opin- 
ion throughout the country since his elec- 
tion, that has been the prevailing policy. 

What is shocking is not Interior’s new 
philosophy, therefore, but the eager servil- 
ity with which the Department has made 
itself the tool of the private power industry, 
and its dereliction of its plain duty to con- 
sult REA and other public agencies that 
would be drastically—perhaps dangerously— 
affected. 

Mr. Geisinger told the committee the Inte- 
rior Department invited private power com- 
panies to suggest changes they would like to 
have made in the Department’s power regu- 
lations. The companies’ Washington lobby 
responded. Four months later 10 of the 13 
suggested changes were ordered by the De- 
partment. They were verbatim as suggested 
by the private power lobby. They had been 
made without consultation by the Interior 
Department with the Rural Electrification 
Administration or other low-cost power 
agencies which they affected. And the new 
regulations were issued without publicity 
and became known only through the inves- 
tigations. 
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One of the ten changes stands to require 
the Federal Government to build powerlines 
duplicating private-company lines, with pur- 
chasers of the electricity bearing the cost in 
higher rates. Formerly, when a private pow- 
er company wanted rights-of-way to build a 
transmission line across public lands, the 
Government recuired an element of reciproc- 
ity. The company must agree to transmit 
Government power over any unused capacity 
of the line at cost. 

That regulation has now been abandoned, 
with not even an attempt at public justifica- 
tion. It was scrapped at the behest of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., according to Wal- 
ton Seymour, who directed Interior’s Division 
of Power in the Truman administration. 

The House Government Investigating 
Committee is performing an invaluable pub- 
lic service by disclosing these backstage ma- 
nipulations of national policy and the hidden 
alliance of lobbyists and officials which per- 
form them. 





A Call for Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the House will be considering legislation 
to limit the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. One of the best 
newspaper comments I have read on this 
important question is an editorial en- 
titled “A Call for Statesmanship,” which 
appeared in the Bridgeport (Tex.) Index 
under date of Friday, May 13, 1955. 
This fine editorial is as follows: 

A CALL For STATESMANSHIP 


There are more than 24 million natural- 
gas consumers in the United States. There 
are thousands of industries which use 
natural gas either as a fuel or as the source 
of ingredients for the products they make. 
For these millions of home users and thou- 
sands of industries, it is essential that we 
find and produce the gas they need. 

It is also vital that we find and produce 
this gas from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

With the national well-being at stake, 
it is important that the public understand 
the danger of any action which could de- 
prive us of assured supplies of natural gas. 
That danger exists, clearly and strongly, in 
Federal control of natural-gas production. 

Those who advocate Federal control of 
production say it is necessary to protect the 
consumer. Actually, on a national basis, 
90 percent of the cost of natural gas to the 
consumer represents the expense of deliver- 
ing it from the source of supply to the 
burner tip; a service already regulated by 
various governmental agencies, Federal, 
State, and local. 

Nobody has objected to this control of 90 
percent of the natural-gas business. It is 
accepted that regulation of rates is necessary 
where any monopoly exists in providing 
public service, whether it be natural gas, 
power and light, street railway, or telephone 
and telegraph. No such monopoly exists in 
natural-gas production. It is one of the 
most highly competitive industries in the 
Nation today, and the price of its product 
should continue to be determined by this 
competition—not by rigid Government con- 
trol. 

If it is logical to apply Federal price con- 
trols to natural-gas production, it would be 
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equally logical for the Federal Government 
to fix the prices of iron, zinc, lead, copper, 
corn, or any other product. Thus applied, 
it would be destructive of the right of the 
States and the individual. It would amount, 
in final effect, to nationalization, to confis- 
cation of property. 

These are ultimate dangers. The imme- 
diate danger in the case of natural gas is 
that Federal control will discourage the 
search for and the production of a vital 
source of energy, and in time leave us with- 
out supplies adequate to meet the public 
demand and to serve the needs of national 
defense. Natural-gas production is risky 
business, and who will take that risk if, when 
a successful well is drilled, its operation may 
be subjected to changing and capricious 
restrictions of a Federal board? 

It is so hoped that the Congress of the 
United States will act promptly and posi- 
tively to reverse this un-American trend and 
so return natural-gas production to private 
enterprise, under State conservation regula- 
tions. The Nation’s future supply of an 
essential source of heat and energy will in 
that way be assured for many years to come, 
the needs of national defense will be met, 
and both the national economy and the nat- 
ural-gas consumer will be better served. 


International Educational Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a let- 
ter from President Kenneth Holland, of 
the Institute of International Education, 
Inc., which is self-explanatory. 

I certainly share the sentiments of 
the author of this letter in hoping that 
the reduction in the appropriation for 
the State Department international edu- 
cational exchange program will be re- 
stored by the Senate. 

The letter follows: 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EpvucaTIoNn, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 16, 1955. 
The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. PELLY: I have read with great 
interest the April 14 issue of the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorRD with your encouraging re- 
marks concerning the international educa- 
tional exchange appropriation. Most 
thoughtful citizens will, I believe, be deeply 
concerned by the reduction of $10 million in 
the sum recommended by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget for international 
educational exchange activities. 

I regret that the House committee report 
refers to an Institute of International Edu- 
cation publication and concludes that, of the 
34,000 foreign students now attending insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United 
States only a relatively small percentage, 
2,656, received financial assistance from the 
State Department’s program. In accepting 
this ratio at face value one may easily over- 
look two important facts. First: govern- 
ment-supported students, unlike those who 
come on their own, are selected with great 
care in their home countries by binational 
committees on the basis of the technological 
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and social needs of their countries, and are 
carefully placed in the United States colleges 
and universities which best meet their needs. 
Second: other foreign students are usually 
supported by their families and consequently 
represent an economically selected group. 
Our Government’s share in the program is, 
therefore, an investment in human resources 
and democracy which we can ill afford to 
abandon. 

Private organizations and foundations are, 
of course, doing a great deal in the exchange 
field. It is, however, impossible for them to 
carry the programs on a scale which meets 
our national needs. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will con- 
sider restoring the cut and that in the House- 
Senate conference an effective program may 
be assured. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLLAND, 
President. 


Vigilance—and the Price of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
effort to prove that natural gas rates in 
the field should not be under Federal 
regulation merely because these prices 
have not yet risen to exorbitant and 
unconscionable levels was well-answered 
yesterday by Pittsburgh’s mayor, the 
Honorable David L. Lawrence, in testi- 
mony yesterday before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mayor Lawrence was asked if it was 
not true that Pittsburgh’s natural gas 
rates are among the lowest in the coun- 
try. His reply, according to Miss Ingrid 
Jewell, of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
was that it was the result of vigilance on 
the part of city officials, who have fought 
price increases before the FPC and the 
State utility commission whenever they 
were out of line. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that the pres- 
ent city administration of Pittsburgh has 
been in the forefront of the battle over 
the years, both in Congress and in the 
Federal and State regulatory agencies, 
as well as in the courts, to hold down 
utility rates generally to a fair and rea- 
sonable level, and particularly natural 
gas rates. Mayor Lawrence and his aides 
deserve great credit for this vigilance. 
Now, in fighting this move to exempt the 
producers they are again exercising vigi- 
lance for the consumer. 

Miss Ingrid Jewell’s news story on 
Mayor Lawrence’s appearance yesterday 
before the Senate committee follows: 
Mayor Hits AMENDMENT OF Gas AcT—LAw- 

RENCE JOINS OTHERS IN OPPOSING CHANGE 

BY CONGRESS 

(By Ingrid Jewell) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—Pittsburgh’s Mayor 
David L. Lawrence today joined the mayors 
of other large natural-gas-consuming cities 


in opposing amendment of the Natural Gas 
Act before Congress. 


Both Commerce Committees are consid- 
ering legislation which would forbid the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to fix the rates at 
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which natural gas is sold at the wellheag by 
its producers to interstate pipeline com- 
panies. 

WARNS OF GAP 


“To free producers of regulation woul be 
to create an obvious gap in the regulatory 
processes,” the mayor told the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

“It will, in effect, destroy the regulatory 
process over the distributing and pipeline 
companies, thereby placing the consumer 
at the producers of the southwest. 

“The desire to be free of such regulations 
can only arise from selfish motives, Any- 
one subject to the jurisdiction of the Feder, 
Power Commission is still entitled to a fair 
return on his money invested, and to ade. 
quate compensation for expenses, * * + 

“The price of gas purchased by the three 
distributing companies in the Pittsburgn 
area from the pipelines has been increase 
at a startling rate in recent years. The dics. 
tributing companies are now faced with the 
prospect of being priced out of their markets, 

“If they lose a large part of their industria) 
load to competing fuels because of the ever 
rising price of natural gas, the small con- 
sumer will be saddled with all the overhead 
that has been, up to now, carried by the 
large consumers. 

“So the rise in gas prices is more dangerous 
to the ultimate consumer than just a rise in 
cost of gas purchased by the distributing 
companies.” 

CHAINED TO GAS AS FUEL 


The mayor added that Pittsburghers have 
a tremendous investment in gas-using equip- 
ment, and are therefore almost chained to 
gas as a fuel no matter what the price may 
become. 

Senator Price DANIEL, of Texas, a commit- 
tee member who supports the proposed 
amendment of the act, reminded Mayor 
Lawrence that Pittsburgh’s gas rate * * * 
about 69.3 cents per thousand cubic feet 
* * * is one of the lowest among large cities. 
He suggested that this was the result of free 
competition in the industry. 

Mayor Lawrence countered that it was the 
result of vigilance on the part of city officials, 
who have fought price increases before the 
FPC and the State utility commission when- 
ever they were out of line. 


Proposed Exemption of Nontransporting 
Producers of Natural Gas From Rea- 
sonable Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a most 
penetrating and timely editorial, e- 
titled “The ‘Big Switch’ in Gas Controls, 
printed in the Denver Post on May 16, 
1955, which effectively points out how the 
recently proposed alleged compromises 
in the natural-gas legislation woul 
leave the Nation’s gas consumers with- 
out any adequate protections, and which 
otherwise answers the various argumen's 
of the nontransporting producers of nat- 
ural gas for exemption from reasonable 
regulation. This is one of the most com- 
prehensive and able, brief analyses I have 
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een of the natural-gas issues before 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in vuhe REcorp, 
‘ as follows: 
THe “Bic Swrrck” In Gas CONTROLS 

Natural gas producers who hope to win 
immunity from Federal regulation in the 
nresent Congress have suddenly switched 
their signals. 

They are now saying they might accept a 
compromise which, they claim, would pro- 
yide consumers with protection from price 
souging without bringing the producers un- 


der full-scale regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. 
This change is attitude may mean that 


the gas industry has found public opposition 
to such schemes as the Harris bill is stronger 
than they expected. The industry has been 


spending $1,500,000 in a propaganda, cam- 
naign to sell consumers and Congress on the 
idea that a repeal of regulation—which 
would mean higher gas prices—would be a 


fine thing for everyone. 

It may have believed the outpouring of 

propaganda would silence effective opposi- 
tion to the Harris bill so it could go through 
Congress just as the Kerr bill did a few 
rears ago. 
But there are more gas consumers today 
than there were when the Kerr bill was 
passed. Also most of those gas consumers 
have been nicked for one or more gas rate 
increases in recent months so they have be- 
come increasingly price conscious. 

In Denver, for example, the average house 
heating customer now pays about 20 per- 
cent more for gas than he did before the 
Republicans took over the FPC. How much 
higher gas prices will go in the near future 
if the Harris bill should be adopted is any- 
one’s guess. 

Senator Doucias, Democrat, of Illinois, an 
economist and expert on the gas industry, 
estimates independent gas producers will 
put the squeeze on consumers for another 
$200 million to $400 million a year if they 
are freed from regulation. Obviously the 
producers are playing for high stakes, 

The compromise now being promoted in 
Congress would give an appearance of regu- 
lation without actually providing effective 
regulation. 

Independent gas producers are those who 
drill, own, and operate gas wells. They sell 
gas to interstate pipeline companies which 
transport it to cities from coast to coast 
where it is sold to local distributing com- 
panies which, in turn, sell it to consumers. 

For years, the FPC did not regulate the in- 
dependent producers although it did regulate 
pipeline companies by permitting them to 
earn no more than a fair return on their 
investments. 

About a year ago, however, the United 
States Supreme Court in a case involving 
Phillips Petroleum Co., one of the larger in- 
dependents, ruled that it was the duty of 
the FPC to regulate producers as well as 
pipelines, 

Since then, FPC regulation of producers 
has been pretty much of a farce. Standard 
methods of regulation have not been ap- 
plied to the producers and other suits are 
now pending in an attempt to require the 
FPC to do an adequate job. 

The Harris bill was introduced in Congress 
to get around the Phillips decision and re- 
Move restraints on the prices charged by pro- 
ducers for gas—prices which have risen from 
&n average of 4 cents per thousand cubic feet 
4 few years ago, to 12, 15, and even 18 cents 
per thousand cubic feet today. 

Sales contracts made by producers with 
Pipelines have contributed to these rising 
Prices. It is not uncommon for the con- 
acts to contain escalator gimmicks. 

Some provide for an automatic increase In 
Price every few years. Others have provi- 
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sions that the contract price shall go up 
whenever any other producer in the same 
field gets a higher price for his gas than 
original contracting producer has been 
getting. 

Escalator clauses, of course, have added to 
the price of gas but the principal cause of 
the increase has been the tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for gas which has 
resulted from the extension of pipelines into 
every part of the country. 

The congressional compromisers say they 
are willing to have the FPC give some protec- 
tion from escalator clauses but otherwise 
they want producers and pipelines to have 
almost a free hand to negotiate for any price 
that might suit them. 

The theory that a pipeline company will 
always want to get gas as cheap as possible 
and thus will drive a hard bargain is some- 
what mythical. Experience has shown that 
pipeline companies don’t worry much about 
the price they have to pay for gas. The 
price of gas is passed on by the pipeline to 
the distributor and by the distributor to the 
consumer. 

Higher prices for gas do not mean any re- 
duction in pipeline profits. The pipeline is 
guaranteed a fair return on its investment, 
no matter what it pays the producer. Nor- 
mally pipelines are more concerned with 
getting additional gas than they are with 
buying gas at lowest possible prices. 

The compromises being talked in Wash- 
ington would remove independent producers 
from FPC regulation, except: (a) any new 
contract between a pipeline and producer 
would be subject to scrutiny by the FPC to 
determine if it were fair, and (b) certain 
escalator clauses would be banned—but not 
escalator clauses calling for higher prices on 
specified future dates. 

Consumers should not be deluded that 
such provisions would give them any real 
protection. The present FPC has shown it is 
willing to consider almost any going price for 
gas as fair, without any regard for the 
amount of the producer’s investment or the 
size of his profit. 

There is no hope that the type of scrutiny 
contemplated in the compromises would 
prevent profiteering. And regulation would 
be a joke if escalator clauses became legal 
and unassailable merely because they con- 
tained specific dates when specific price in- 
creases were to go into effect. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, Chairman of the 
FPC, has testified in favor of the compromise 
legislation which would leave his Commis- 
sion with inadequate authority to prevent 
gouging. If he and the majority of the FPC 
are not in sympathy with the purpose of the 
gas act, which they have sworn to enforce, 
they should resign. 

Gas producers argue that the price they 
get for gas represents only 10 percent of the 
price to the consumer and that 90 percent 
of what the consumer pays goes for trans- 
portation and distribution of gas. There- 
fore, they say, regulation of producers is un- 
important. 

That may have been true at one time but 
the producers’ share of the consumer’s dollar 
has been increasing rapidly. In Denver ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the average gas bill 
represents the price of gas at the gas field in 
Texas or Kansas. 

If field prices for gas continue to mount 
because of inadequate regulation, the per- 
centage may be 30 percent or more before 
long. Consumers whose bills have gone up 
because of higher prices to producers won't 
be impressed by the 10-percent argument. 

Producers also are telling Congress—and 
the country—that exploring for gas is so 
risky a business, that drilling will be dis- 
couraged if profits are held down because of 
regulation. This sounds like the argument 
the oil industry used in Colorado to fight 
the severance tax which, it was claimed, 
would discourage wildcatting. 
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Actually, drilling activity increased after 
the passage of the tax law. 

When the oil and gas industries (which 
really are one industry) talk about needing 
incentives because of the risks they under- 
take, we sometimes wonder how many in- 
centives they believe they should have. 

Under recognized methods of regulation, a 
gas producer drilling a dry hole would be 
allowed to charge off the cost of that drilling 
job to business expense and the price he 
would be allowed would take his expenses 
into account. In other words, gas consumers 
would pay for the dry hole and the producer 
would be taking less risk than he would with- 
out regulation. 

Also, oil and gas producers receive a special 
271% percent tax-free allowance on their net 
incomes that most businesses do not receive. 
The special tax treatment was passed on the 
theory it would take care of the special risks 
involved. 

It seems to us that incentives already pro- 
vided producers should be sufficient without 
also granting them regulation-free status. 
Producers are part of a public utility industry 
which does a monopolistic business with 20 
million American homes. As such they 
should not expect to escape regulation, 





World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the late 
John T. Jones, director of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, United Mine Workers 
of America, was a lifelong foe of com- 
munism. His intense love of America 
and all it stands for made his hatred 
of communism more active. . 

His pastor, the Reverend Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, had asked John T. Jones 
to speak from the pulpit of Washington’s 
Foundry Methodist Church on world 
communism. Unfortunately for Amer- 
ica, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and laboring men and women 
throughout the world, John T. Jones 
died on March 3, 1955. 

On Sunday, May 8, 1955, at a memorial 
service for Mr. Jones at Washington's 
Foundry Methodist Church, where for 
many years he had been an active mem- 
ber, Dr. Harris read to the congregation 
the paper which Mr. Jones had planned 
to deliver on World Communism. 

Because I believe everyone, every- 
where, should read the important mes- 
sage, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
entire paper as written by Mr. Jones: 

The greatest weapon of communism today 
is the confusion existing in the free world. 

I’ll venture to say that if I passed slips of 
paper among those of you here tonight and 
asked each of you to write down his own defi- 
nition of communism, I'd get as many varia- 
tions as there were slips of paper. 

But perhaps, right at this point, I had 
better put in two solid reasons why I presume 
to attempt an exposition of communism to 
such a group as this—a group in which the 
predominance, numerically at least, is of 
American birth, and from the strata of so- 
ciety that Communists place in the hated 
categories of the bourgeoisie, the capitalists, 
the nationalists. 
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I am, by birth and occupation, from the 
general classification which the Communists 
claim as their greatest potential field for re- 
cruitment. I know—first-hand—how they 
attack. I am foreign born—from Wales. 
Here in America the Communists first di- 
rected their efforts toward the insidious un- 
dermining of the loyalty of the foreign born 
and attempted to organize them by encour- 
aging an “apartheid” program—a withdraw- 
ing into groups. 

it so happens that the Communists have 
never had much success in inducing the men 
of Wales to embrace the Godless atheism of 
their creed that proclaimed that religion is 
the opiate of the people. Maybe we Welsh 
are a stubborn people. Maybe, too, we— 
trained for centuries to look for the pay-bear- 
ing lode in the earth—adapt the same critical 
faculties in evaluating the words of out- 
landers. 

Be that as it may, ever since I first came 
to this country as a young man, such 
thoughts as I have had on ideologies and 
politics have been thoughts in keeping with 
the men of Wales—belief in God, belief in 
freedom, belief in the dignity of the common 
man, belief in the sanctity of the pledged 
world. > 

Perhaps I have one advantage over native- 
born Americans. I am one of those who 
chose to be an American, who desired to be 
a citizen of the United States, who believed 
sincerely in the Constitution of the United 
States, in the Bill of Rights, and in the Amer- 
ican way of life—and who cherishes all the 
freedoms that those beliefs imply. 

Because of that, I am even more jealously 
alert to recognize the aims of world com- 
munism than are those who have taken for 
granted the premise that no foreign ideology 
aimed at the overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment could possibly attain success. 

I am, and have been all during my life in 
these United States, a member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Throughout the world the leaders of com- 
munism have sought to attack capitalism by 
organizing the workers and the peasants for 


its overthrow. It is with great pride, there- 
fore, that I point to the documented record 
that it was the United Mine Workers who, 
more than 30 years ago, first presented to the 
members of organized labor in the United 
States, the fact that communism was aimed 
at the very roots of the freedoms so basic 
in America. 

I have in my possession a document that 
is very dear to me—and to every member of 
the United Mine Workers of America. It is 
Senate Document No. 14 of the Ist session 
of the 68th Congress. It bears the date of 
January 3, 1924. It was presented to the 
Senate by the first Senator Lodge, ordered to 
be printed, and released through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. On the title page 
it is described: “Attempt by Communists To 
Seize the American Labor Movement.” And 
then that title page type continues: “Pre- 
pared by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and published in newspapers of the 
United States.” 

The document put into the official record 
a series of sjx articles in which were de- 
scribed in detail the plan of Moscow’s inter- 
national Communist control group to infil- 
trate the ranks of American labor unions, 
incite revolution, and eventually overthrow 
our Government by force. The data which 
went into the document came from more 
than 2 years of investigation by the United 
Mine Workers, and the acquired knowledge 
of the real purpose of communism in 
America. 

Today American labor is unswervingly 
loyal to America, and I firmly believe that 
the anti-Communist position of the United 
Mine Workers is a basic reason for the stand 
of labor against the Communists today. 


No Communist may be a member of the 
United Mine Workers; and that rule has 
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been duplicated in a vast majority of the 
unions, some of whom have had to learn 
the hard way the importance of that edict 
of the miners: 

But, to go back to what I said in the be- 
ginning, the greatest weapon of communism 
in our country today is confusion. 

That confusion is carefully generated by 
the handful of Godless men who direct 
world communism from their guarded se- 
curity behind the walls of the Kremlin. 

In this war-weary world there is no more 
ardent desire on the part of all men and all 
women than the desire for peace. No nation 
in the world, from 1812 to 1917, enjoyed 
more years of peace than our United States, 
with the possible exception of perpetually 
neutral Switzerland—permitted to have 
peace because her mountainous defenses 
made any effort to subdue Switzerland more 
costly than the strategic or economic ad- 
vantage to be gained by her subjugation 
warranted. 

No major power in the world has sought 
less in the way of territorial expansion im- 
posed by use of arms, in the last 100 years, 
than our United States. On the other hand, 
no nation in the world has taken more land, 
more peoples, more raw material wealth, 
into its orbit in the last 100 years than has 
Soviet Russia, the seat of world communism. 

These points must be remembered in any 
analysis of world communism and its ob- 
jectives: 

The ultimate target of world communism 
is the control of the world. From soap-box 
rabble-rousing prior to World War I, the 
world Communist movement today controls 
900 million persons, or approximately a third 
of the population of the world. 

World communism today controls the 
greatest land area ever under single dom- 
ination in the history of mankind—and the 
vast wealth that lies beneath that land. 

World communism’s base of operations on 
the Eurasian Continent is an integrated land 
mass, stretching from the Baltic and the 
Black Seas eastward to the Pacific, from the 
Arctic Ocean south to the borders of Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, India, Burma, what 
is left of Indochina, and half of Korea. 

World communism’s pattern in attaining 
this vast area of land, the people on that 
land, and the great wealth under it, has 
never varied. 

Agents of world communism go into an 
area marked for absorption. They seize 
upon the problems of the least fortunate 
elements of the social scale in that area. 
They promote class hatreds, religious dif- 
ferences, and, if possible, foment these dif- 
ferences until the outcome is violence, riots, 
and even rebellion. 

World communism looks far ahead. The 
move to sovietize China began in 1922—only 
2 years after the Bolshevik revolution— 
financed by the German General Staff— 
overthrew the Menshevists who were in 
power after the downfall of the Czarist 
regime. 

From 1920 to 1934 the Bolsheviks sought 
fruitlessly to win recognition from the 
United States. That recognition, won finally 
in 1934, opened the floodgates for Soviet 
propaganda through the channels of their 
diplomatic embassies and consulates, their 
trade missions, their establishment of cul- 
tural exchanges between Soviet Russia and 
the United States. 

As Soviet efforts to gain a beachhead in 
the United States progressed, other groups of 
agents worked in Europe, in Africa, in South 
America. 

Always the pattern was the same. Time 
and your patience does not permit a coun- 
try-by-country exposition of just how the 
Communist program has been carried 
through. 

To go on with the pattern, the Mau Mau 
rebellions and massacres of white people in 
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Kenya, the race riots and similar Violence 
in South Africa, the never-ending uprisings 
in North Africa, all can be traced to actiy;. 
ties of Moscow-directed agents. 

World communism's abysmal hypocrisy in 
shedding crocodile tears over the sufferings 
of the downtrodden bears small resemblance 
to the cynical ruthlessness of world com. 
munism in dealing with the same downtrog. 
den—whose very lives may be callously writ. 
ten off if those lives interfere with a Com. 
munist plan. 

There is no more typical instance of this 
than one sequence of history from Red China. 
Certainly no country in the world—not eyey 
India with her recurrent starvation, squalor 
and disease—has more downtrodden than 
exist in the half billion souls of Mao Tee. 
tung’s expropriated empire. 

Six months before the Communist half of 
Korea, backed by and goaded into action by 
Moscow and Peiping, rolled south over the 
38th parallel in late June of 1950, a treaty of 
Sino-Soviet friendship was signed in Moscoy. 
That was a publicly announced treaty, [t 
guaranteed that Soviet Russia would come 
to the aid of Red China if attacked—angq vice 
versa. 

What wasn’t published appears in the text 
of a secret Chinese-Soviet treaty recorded in 
part one of the hearings on the Strategy and 
Tactics of World Communism, before the 
Senate Internal Security Committee last May 
27. 

That secret treaty, according to the Senate 
committee hearings, was signed at Moscow 
on February 12, 1950, by Chou En-lai for 
China and by Andrei N. Vishinsky for the 
Soviet. The secret treaty consisted of 19 
articles. Under its terms the Soviet offered 
$300 million in gold to aid Communist China, 
plus military equipment, technical instruc- 
tors in handling the Russian weapons, and 4 
vast quantity of machine tools to build up 
the Red Chinese industrial economy. 

In return Red China guaranteed to buiid 
its military force to 4 million, to train them 
under Russian direction, and to accept com- 
mand from the highest officials of the Soviet 
army; to permit Soviet technicians and 
troops to occupy a dozen or more Chinese 
cities, to give Soviet Russia preferential trade 
treatment; and to give the Soviet control 
power in allocating minerals. 

But article 7 of the secret treaty contains 
this ghastly language: 

“The population of the Chinese People’s 
Republic must, owing to the existing lack of 
resources, be diminished by 10 percent, since 
otherwise they cannot be sustained. Its de- 
tailed procedures are to be determined by 
the Chinese People’s Government themselves. 

Picture it. The leadership of Red China 
and the Soviet, balancing the economic 
books of Red China’s capability to support 
her population, and the volume of that pop- 
ulation, calmly order 40 million to 50 million 
human beings diminished. 

The Soviet magnanimously permitted Pei- 
ping to work out the method for the di- 
minishing of Red China’s population to fit 
in with Moscow’s estimate of what popwa 
tion would make Red China a sound ¢¢0- 
nomic unit. 

Some of that diminishing undoubtec'y 
came during the Korean war a few montis 
later. Our casualties in Korea over the 
period from June 25, 1950, to the ceuse-lire 
3 years later, totaled 143.000. 

The Red Chinese volunteers, poured into 
that Korean war, attacked in close packed 
masses, against rifle, machinegun, and artll- 
lery fire of terrific intensity from trained 
troops well dug in. Eyewitnesses reports 40° 
Signal Corps motion pictures taken 1D actual 
battle scenes show the screaming Chinese 
Reds being mowed down like wheat betore a 
scythe. Aerial bombardment, liquid 6° 
line, mines—all the weapons of modern - 
rained down on the close-packed, fanatical 
attackers. Hard-boiled military men "* 
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ened at the useless waste of human life in 
the Chinese method of attack. 

Conservative estimates have placed total 
Red casualties in the 3 years of the Korean 
war at more than 1.4 million. That didn’t 
diminish the Chinese population sufficiently 
to fulfill the Soviet formula for the proper 
population to make Red China a sound eco- 
nomic unit—but it was a start. 

Since 1950, according to various other re- 
ports, more than 10 miilion Chinese have 
been sent to Siberia and other areas of small 
population under Soviet control to carry out 
Red communism’s vast building expansion 
plans in Asia. 

Such labor entails high death rates—but 
does serve to diminish excess population. 
The only trouble is that Peiping today re- 
ports the population of Red China has in- 
creased to 600 million—in spite of all the di- 
minishing. Some of this gain is due to Red 
China’s taking over of Tibet—but the sound 
economic unit idea seems to have gone off 
schedule. 

In our own hemisphere, the recent Guate- 
malan upheaval is clearly in the minds of 
all of you. It is perhaps less known that 
the Guatemalan powder keg exploded only 
after the fuses of rebellion, lit in 1942, had 
smouldered for more than 14 years. 

Mexico has been a hotbed of Communist 
intrigue for more than a decade. Cuba’s 
revolutions have been inspired and agitated 
by Communist agents. 

Brazil, although the Communist Party as 
such is outlawed, has an active Red under- 
eround that could create paralyzing disrup- 
tion if there should be a third world war, 
requiring every ounce of our effort to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of world commu- 
nism’s objective of world rule. 

It is well to remember that today Chile 
and Bolivia are in technical state of siege, 
that the Republic of Panama—flanking our 
strategic canal—has been the recent scene 
of the assassination of its pro-American 
president, that British Guiana found it neo- 
essary to use troops to put down open re- 


bellion there. 

These far-spaced outbreaks of radicalism 
throughout the world do not occur through 
any sporadic series of coincidences. They 
are planned. 


The center of the worldwide spiderweb 
for the initial propaganda operations— 
propaganda to create sympathy for Com- 
munist activities—is in Moscow. It is known 
as VOKS—the initialled abbreviation for 
= All-Soviet Society for Cultural Relations 

broad. 

The most powerful of the groups spon- 
sored and financed by VOKS is the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. This group is 
how so well recognized as a completely 
Communist organization that it has no 
power in our own country, but it still does 
have vast power in other countries. 

It might well have been a potent force in 
our own labor movement, but exposure 
wrecked that potentiality. In 1945, when 
the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
formed, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations fell for it—and became a most active 
force in its organization. 

In parenthesis let me say that this was 
alter—some years after, in fact—the United 
Mine Workers withdrew its affiliation from 
the CIO. And thereby hangs a tale in itself, 
a tale which has never been completely told. 
Suffice it to say, that the United Mine 
Workers adheres to its prinicples. 

But to go back to my story, the CIO in- 
vited the British Trades Union Congress, the 
French Confederation of Labor, the Soviet 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
to visit the United States. The Soviet group 
came first, visited American industrial cities, 
ges of our greatest production plants, and, 
° quote the subsequent CIO, I had many 
*Pportunities to meet with CIO unionists 
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and to establish closer ties of friendship 
and understanding between our two move- 
ments.” 

Neither the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the Railroad Brotherhoods, nor the 
American Federation of Labor were so hood- 
winked. 

Subsequently the CIO’s leading officials 
accepted an invitation to pay a return visit 
to the Soviet—and went. Eleven top ranking 
Officials of the CIO made the trip. The 
chairman of the CIO delegation—and again 
I quote from the CIO’s own report of the 
trip—wrote in the visitors’ book at a Soviet 
trade exposition in Leningrad: 

“To the heroic people of Leningrad: We 
hail your great feats that have surpassed 
anything in history. What you have accom- 
plished to defend the freedom of the people 
of your land and the civilization of the world, 
will remain in the memory of the workers 
forever. On to victory together, with peace 
and prosperity.” Signed, by the chairman 
for the CIO delegation. 

Subsequently, as the all-Communist pur- 
pose, and the all-Communist domination of 
the WFTU became obvious, the CIO with- 
drew from the WFTU. And 5 years later, the 
CIO expelled several of its unions for too 
closely adhering to the Communist Party 
line. At least 4 of the 11 CIO leaders on 
that trip to Russia have since been identified 
in sworn testimony before congressional 
committees as Communist Party members or 
sympathizers. 


WFTU IS AGENT OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


Today the World Federation of Trade 
Unions is the recognized agent of world 
communism in the labor field outside of 
Soviet Russia itself. It maintains world 
headquarters in Vienna, and operates from 
there. 

Other offshoots of VOKS are the World 
Peace Council, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the International Union 
of Students, the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, the International As- 
sociation of Democratic Lawyers, the Inter- 
national Resistance Rally, the World Federa- 
tion of Scientific Workers, the World Peas- 
ant Youth Congress, the International Con- 
gress for Child Welfare, the International 
Organization of Journalists—and many 
more. It would take hours to outline the 
activities of each and every one of them is 
the countries in which they have operatec 
in the past, and in which they are operating 
today. 

But the very titles of the organizations 
show the scope of the world Communist pro- 
gram of infiltration, indoctrination, and 
undermining of the governments of the free 
world. In the brief time limits tonight, 
however, I would like to summarize some 
of the activities of the more important of 
these groups. 

The Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, at its conference in Copenhagen 
in July 1953, drew “observers” from organ- 
izations such as the International Coopera- 
tive Women’s Guild, the Women’s League 
for Peace and Freedom, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

The next major event scheduled for this 
Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion will be in Vienna, in April of this year. 
It is to be an “International Congress for 
Child Welfare.” Certainly such a title will 
draw sympathetic reactions from Christian 
men and women everywhere. 

The insidious factor is that delegates and 
observers, thinking in terms of human wel- 
fare, do not read the fine print in resolu- 
tions passed at such organization meetings— 
resolutions with hidden meanings, resolu- 
tions which make these people naively will- 
ing to listen when approached in their own 
countries by promoters of groups with fine- 
sounding names—groups which later turn 
out to be new fronts for world communism. 
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The World Congress of Doctors had its 
genesis in the second meeting of the World 
Peace Council, held in Berlin in February 
1951, when French and Italian doctors were 
organized to “struggle against this pernicious 
influence of war preparations and protect 
the health of the popular masses.’”” From 
that developed a World Congress of Doctors 
To Study Present Day Living Conditions. 

The World Peace Council went further 
with the doctors. It sponsored the Interna- 
tional Union of Doctors for Peace, the Union 
des Medicins pour la Paix, the Medical Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of War, the Doc- 
tors’ Peace League, the Doctors’ Anti-War- 
fare League, and others. 

The World Peace Council promoted con- 
gresses and conferences under such titles as 
the “International Economic Conference,” 
“In Defense of Children,” “Defense of the 
Rights of Youth,” “Science for Peace,” “Ar- 
tists for Peace,” ‘“‘Authors’ World Peace Ap- 
peal,” “International Congress in Defense of 
Children,” the “Writers and Artists Congress 
of 20 American Countries,” the “Peace 
Conference of Asian and Pacific Regions,” 
and others. 

Professor Joliet-Curie, of France, amply 
identified as pro-Communist in thought and 
action, is the president of this World Peace 
Council. A World Peace Council is to be 
held in Europe early in the spring of 1955. 
Its preliminary planning calls for an agenda 
denouncing the European defense program, 
colonialism, American warmongering, and 
imperialism, and other key points of the 
program of the Western World to halt the 
creeping encroachments of world commu- 
nism throughout the world. 

Perhaps one of the least publicized, and 
yet one of the most dangerous organizations 
to the free world is the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers. That organization was 
responsible, more than any other, for siphon- 
ing data on the atomic, and later on the 
hydrogen bomb from laboratories in the 
Unted States, Great Britain, and other coun- 
tries—for the world Communists. Munn- 
May from Canada, Pontecorvo from Italy, 
McLean and Burgess from England, Klaus 
Fuchs and a dozen other German scientists— 
the roster of shame carries these and many 
other names that have taken our inner se- 
crets of free world defense to the Soviet. 

Yet, today, Moscow and the satellites load 
the airwaves with their blather of the peace- 
ful aims of Red Russia, Red China, the Red 
satellites—all dedicated to forceful and 
bloody imposition of the world dictatorship 
of communism on the freedoms of the non- 
Communist world. 

Our United States, the Nation which freed 
Cuba and the Philippines and bore the brunt 
of the Korean war; our United States, which 
twice poured blood and treasure into World 
War I and World War II to halt the power- 
mad Kaiser and the maniacal Hitler; our 
United States, which preserved freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere under the Monroe 
Doctrine; our United States, which has no 
colonies and covets none; our United States 
is pictured by the Soviets as imperialistic, 
warmongering, and seeking to dominate the 
world. 

This Kremlin coterie, which, in a space of 
34 years, has forced Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Albania into the Red orbit; this 
world Communist directorship, which backed 
Red China in the seizure of half of Korea, 
northern Vietnam, Tibet, and which even 
now is reaching out for Indonesia, Burma, 
and South Korea, would prefer not to step 
the present cold war up to a shooting war— 
at least, not yet. 

DESPERATE DRIVE FOR GROWTH THROUGH TRADE 

The current corollary to its hypocritical 
peace campaign is a desperate drive for eco- 
nomic Communist growth through trade. 
Communist Russia seeks to lure the free- 
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world nations of Europe and Asia into trade 
with her direct, or indirectly through China, 
Tibet, North Korea, North Vietnam, and the 
European satellites. 

It is no trade secret that were the free 
world to impose economic sanctions on the 
Communist world, the Communist world 
would die of economic malnutrition. There 
are no products of the Soviet and her satel- 
lites but what can be produced in the free 
world. But without products from the free 
world, the Communist world cannot bring 
its 900 million people out of their barbaric 
inefficiency. 

Our allies of the Western World are badly 
confused. They fail to see that building up 
the economic strength of the Communist 
world through trade is furnishing the Com- 
munist world with the sinews of military 
power with which to overrun the free world 
when the Red world considers Red power 
unstoppable. 

I would ask: 

“How can any Christian, or any Christian 
nation, traffic with a nation or group of 
nations under leadership which calls all 
religion the ‘opiate of the people’? 

“How can the free world be so blind as 
to consider peace or coexistence with a na- 
tion or group of nations which builds the 
greatest destructive forces in the world while 
prating about disarmament? 

“How dare we, who believe in religion, in 
the Constitution, and in the Bill of Rights, 
fail to challenge’ the movements and the 
people who condone programs which would 
destroy us?” 

I urge: 

“Look deeper than the label on the pack- 
age. Don’t sign petitions labeled ‘mother 
love’ in big type at the top without reading 
the small type to find out if the headline 
tells the story. 

“Don’t contribute to a cause, or to a group, 
no matter how fine the avowed purpose may 
be, without knowing who directs its activi- 
ties, his or their backgrounds and associa- 
tions, and in what manner he or they oper- 
ate. It is well in supporting fund-soliciting 
groups to follow the Better Business Bu- 
reau’s advice—‘Before you invest, investi- 
gate.’” 

I would say: 

“Overcome confusion with knowledge. 
Know the objectives of the world Commu- 
nist enemy. Become familiar with the pat- 
tern of his methods. Budget half an hour 
of your daily time to gaining knowledge 
about the enemy within our gates. Learn 
to recognize the silhouette of Communist 
ideology as well as the photographs of Bul- 
yanin or Molotov or Mao Tse-tung. 

“Become competent to challenge a pur- 
veyor of the Communist line with the fallacy 
of his presentation. Show him how we have, 
in our form of government, the power to 
amend and correct any abuses, to strengthen 
and protect our people with their consent 
and at their wish. 

“And, at least once a year, read through 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. Let them be a guide as 
to what will be forever lost if the entire 
world falls under Communist dictatorship.” 

I said at the beginning that communism’s 
greatest weapon is confusion of the free 
world. I think that one big element of 
that confusion lies in the misunderstand- 
ing of who will fight the war to halt com- 
munism. 

I don’t believe the tycoons of big busi- 
ness will do that fighting. There is too 
strong a tendency on their part to have open 
ears for the siren song of Communist world 
trade, written in the notes of billion-dollar 
contracts. 

I’m not sure that the “advanced thinkers” 
in our colleges can distinpuish between the 
glitter of Communist ideological promises 
and the gold of free thinking by freemen 
in a free world. 
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I am not even too sure that all men of 
religion are too clear about the relative 
values of humanity and equality, Moscow 
style, and the creed of mercy, compasssion, 
and salvation as taught by Jesus Christ. 

But I am sure that the men and women 
in the field of labor will fight, because they 
know, from fighting Communist infiltration 
in this country for more than three decades, 
that Communist accession to power in any 
land invariably means an end to— 

Human dignity for the individual, 

Christian faith. 

Incentive and hope. 

And these things are the attainments for 
which the men and women of labor have 
striven through the centuries. They are 
the things for which the men and women 
of labor will fight to the death. 


Insurance Against Blindness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill in the House of 
Representatives which I have entitled 
the “Insurance Against Blindness Act.” 
The measure seeks to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to aid the blind. 

Specifically, the bill provides that any 
individual working in an industry which 
is covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance would, upon the onset of blind- 
ness, be deemed fully insured and to have 
reached retirement age. Under these 
circumstances, a person losing his sight 
from any cause and in any way while em- 
ployed in a so-called covered occupation 
shall be entitled to full benefits and 
eligible to receive monthly payments un- 
der the social security system from the 
time and blindness occurred. 

I am informed that approximately 12,- 
000 persons in the United States go blind 
each year due to various reasons and 
causes. This means that under my bill 
approximately that number of persons 
would start receiving “insurance against 
blindness” benefits in any one year. At 
the same time, it must be emphasized 
that these payments would not be in the 
nature of a grant; they would constitute 
an annuity which the individual bought 
and paid for, and which would be pay- 
able without any restrictions in the event 
the individual becomes blind. In other 
words, it would be an insurance propo- 
sition similar to that of the individual 
who is paying premiums toward a paid- 
up policy. 

Under my bill, anyone who has four 
quarters or more of coverage under the 
Social Security Act and then becomes 
blind would be entitled to this insurance. 
The four quarters need not necessarily be 
of continuous service in 1 year, but 
may be acquired over a period of years. 
Where an individual ceases to be blind 
and becomes rehabilitated, no benefits 
shall be paid until he reaches the regular 
retirement age of 65. 

A blinded person, particularly a newly 
blinded person, should be given every 
encouragement to become employed and 
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to attempt to become self-sufficient. 
order to lend such encouragement. the 
bill provides that the individual woujgq 
not lose any benefits under the socia). 
security system due to the earning capac. 
ity which he might develop in time. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposals containeg 
in my bill have been endorsed by the 
American Foundation for the Blind ang 
also by the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, an organization 
composed of individuals serving the 
blind. Miss Helen Keller is associateg 
with the aforementioned foundation as 
counselor of the Bureau of National ang 
International Relations. 

Incidentally, I am sure of all my col- 
leagues will be interested to learn that 
Miss Keller, who is one of the great pio- 
neers in the world for the blind, will be 
75 years old on June 27 of this year. She 
has just completed a long tour through- 
out the Orient and is known to the whole 
world as a “good will ambassador” for 
the cause of the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of no finer 
birthday greeting and gift to Miss Keller 
than the adoption of my bill to provide 
insurance against blindness for those 
who will be needing it in the years ahead, 
I urge you to take early and favorable 
action on this measure. 


Zinc, Lead, and Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following aru- 
cle by David L. Hurwood: 

President Eisenhower was obviously an un- 
happy man when he agreed last summer 
raise the tariff on Swiss watches. He had 
manifested his support of liberal] foreign- 
trade policy time and again; no one could 
doubt his sincerity. Only irrefutable con- 
siderations of national security could force 
him to take this action so much at variance 
with his personal convictions. People who 
had looked to him for foreign-trade leader- 
ship and who were pained at this col- 
cession to the high-tariff bloc nevertheless 
accepted the act as one dictated by ovel- 
riding interests of national defense. 

We were all fooled. A Defense Department 
report, suppressed for 11 months and just 
come to light, has exploded the whole cas¢ 
and refuted the protectionist argument point 
by point. Technical skills of workers 1n the 
jeweled-watch industry are not indispensa ble 
for national defense. Imports of Swiss watch 
movements were not undermining our mill- 
tary security. The tariff increase was 00’ 
warranted. 

The revelation of this shabby deception 
should engender suspicion of any protec 
tionist plea that sounds the national-defense 
trumpet. The claim that a certain domestic 
industry is esseential to the Nation's defense 
wins attention where the old, shopworn, dis- 
credited cliches of protection would 0 un- 
heeded. It will be plugged to the limit - 
the months ahead, and it will bear search ?s 
scrutiny every time it appears. 
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The argument is now being applied not 
only against imports of manufactured goods, 
put also against raw material imports. As 
the national debate over H. R. 1, the admin- 
jstration foreign-trade legislation, nears its 
climax, domestic mining interests are exert- 
jng pressure on the Senate to restrict im- 
ports of minerals and metals. Amendments 
are now pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee, and will no doubt be proposed 
on the Senate floor, that would cripple the 
entire trade program if adopted. Senator 
MaLONe of Nevada has even gone so far as 
to propose that the President and Tariff Com- 
mission be stripped of all authority over 
tariff rates on strategic metals and minerals. 

Among the minerals involved in the con- 
troversy are bauxite, copper, zinc and lead. 
second in importance only to iron and steel, 
these metals are vital to our national secu- 
rity. While we were formerly self-sufficient 
in them our needs have risen so steeply that 


we now import most of our bauxite, two- 
fifths of our copper and up to half of our 
zinc and lead. 

Some of our zine and lead mine operators 


are unhappy over this high level of imports. 
Undaunted by the rejection of their plea for 
a tariff increase last August, they are again 
urging that imports be restricted. “If our 
mines are shut down because of imports,” 
they argue, “we will be at the mercy of for- 
eign suppliers, and this will make America 


yulnerable in time of emergency.” A plausi- 
ble enough argument on the surface—but 
is it any more valid than the one for higher 


tariffs on watches when you get right down 
to it? 

Item: Our reserves of zinc and lead are 
far more limitless. We have left about 16 
years’ supply of zinc and a smaller amount 
of lead. (Our copper would last about 20 
years at the expected rate of consumption.) 
If we shut out foreign supplies and acceler- 
ate the depletion of our own reserves the day 
will come when we have nothing left. Then 
we will really be dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for our entire supply. It is hard to 
understand how the premature exhaustion 
of America’s mineral deposits would be in 
the interests of national security. 

Item: The countries from whom we im- 
port these metals are Canada, Mexico, and 
the South American nations. These coun- 
tries are among our best friends and most 
dependable allies. They are also our best 
customers—and we, in turn, are the most 
important market for their exports. No 
better way could be devised to alienate and 
embitter these countries than to cut down 
on imports from them—imports which pro- 
vide the margin between depression and 
prosperity in their economies. 

Item: The Defense Department has stated 
two principles which should govern our min- 
eral-import policy. The first is to encour- 
age production where it will be available to 
us In time of need. This means the United 
States of course—but it also means Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean countries, and other 
accessible areas having large deposits of 
high-grade ores. The second principle is to 
foster strong economies in nations friendly 
to the United States. This means not un- 
dercutting their economies by blocking their 
dollar-earning exports to America. 

Boosting the tariff or placing quotas on 
Copper, zinc, and lead would violate both 
Principles. It would not strengthen our 
fcurity—it would weaken it, wasting our 
irreplaceable resources, alienating and de- 
moralizing our allies. 

This is not to say we should not have a 
Sound mining industry. Of course we 
‘hould. But that does not involve the pro- 
tection of high-cost producers who would be 
an trouble, imports or no imports. Secre- 
ty Humphrey (a man who knows some- 

‘ing about mining) has noted that the 
acon ‘n war encouraged a lot of production 
oY Wil never be economic at all. These 
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marginal zinc and lead producers are the 
ones who feel the competition of imports 
and seek tariff protection in the name of 
national security. 

As in the watch case, the argument for 
higher tariffs on minerais bears looking into. 
The watch lesson should be remembered. 
Before buying any such arguments we had 
better delve beneath the surface to see if a 
tariff boost might not have just the opposite 
effect from that which is intended, imperil- 
ing our security instead of strengthening it. 
The watch tariff should have proved a lesson. 
“Twice * * * is a fool, indeed.” 





Protect the Family Farm Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gresswoman from Minnesota  I[Mrs. 
Knutson], has recently had published 
in Better Farming magazine for June 
1955, a most interesting and heart- 
searching article containing the views of 
farm women around the country who are 
concerned about the survival of family 
type farming. 

In our attempts in Congress to arrive 
at a comprehensive farm program that 
will conserve the best elements of agri- 
culture, uppermost of which is the farm 
family, I recommend this article Protect 
the Family Farm Now to the Members 
of this body. 

I also call your attention to a prize- 
winning letter from Mrs. John Gold- 
mark of Double J Ranch, Okanagan, 
Wash., which was inspired by the elec- 
tion to Congress of the Farm Woman’s 
Congresswoman and the first woman to 
sit on the House Agriculture Committee, 
Mrs. KNUTSON: 

FarRM WOMEN TELL WHY WE Must Ficnt To 
PROTECT THE FAMILY Farm Now 
(By Representative Cova KNurson, Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture) 

The invitation, extended through Better 
Farming, to the farm women of America to 
write to me about their problems and their 
ideas for making farm living a better living, 
brought a response that has fairly over- 
whelmed me. Letters have come from farm 
homes in 45 different States. 

I have read all of them. They tell a story 
I wish every public official and every Member 
of Congress could know and feel as I do now. 
The spirit and courage they reflect, the brave 
struggle to stay in farming during these dif- 
ficult times, make me prouder than ever that 
I have the opportunity to represent the farm 
women of this country. They show clearly 
why we must take up the fight to protect the 
family-type farm. Some excerpts from the 
letters tell all this better than I can. 

“I washed today,” wrote Mrs. Jerry Urbanek 
of Lusk, Wyo. “With the aid of an electric 
washing machine and REA power I washed 
quickly, but my washing machine is a sec- 
ondhand model and so ancient that I catch 
the oil which drips from the motor in a can. 
I hold the wringer together with one hand 
while I feed in the clothes with the other. 
Dangerous, perhaps, but it will be a long 
time before I can afford another. 

““My husband and I have been farming for 
25 years. I do a man’s work in the fields 
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because we cannot afford hired labor. We 
have a capital outlay of $45,000 invested in 
900 acres of land, a full set of machinery 
and 44 head of cattle. Until 2 years ago we 
were out of debt. Last year we planted 200 
acres of grain and harvested enough to get 
our seed back because of drought. We cut 
enough hay for our cattle and we're more 
fortunate than others, who have been buying 
hay at $40 a ton to keep their foundation 
stock. 

“I like farming, but my husband and I 
worked 4,800 hours at farm work last year, 
for which we cannot show 1 cent of re- 
muneration. While we were working we 
were also wearing out high-priced machinery 
and receiving less than 2 percent on the 
capital we had invested. We could have 
taken the loss of our grain crop without 
going into debt if the prices of the cattle 
we sold had been in line with the prices 
we had to pay for the necessities we bought.” 

Mrs. John E. Allen, of Mobeetie, Tex., tells 
of the situation from another angle of farm- 
ing. 

“We have 200 acres, 75 seeded to improved 
pasture. We raise and put up our own silage, 
raise our own grain, have a 50-cow herd 
and raise our own replacements. We are 
working hard to organize and establish a 
producer association to protect us against 
the big handlers. As it is now they can test 
and weigh our milk any way they like. A 
number of dairymen have had to take what 
they could get for their investments and 
quit. On our own herd we received $2,000 
less money in 1954 for more milk shipped 
than in 1953. But the consumer paid the 
same price for what he bought, and our feed, 
groceries, and clothing were even higher.” 

The same experience is told in a letter 
from Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Route 3, Winona, in 
my own State of Minnesota: 


“On our farm we produced 65,717 pounds 
more milk last year and received $204 less. 
Our costs remained inflexible while our mar- 
kets were unstable. But consumers have not 
benefited from this farm price cut.” 


To this Mrs. Burnis Brigham, route l, 
Genesee, Idaho, adds: 

“It’s bad enough to see farm returns go 
steadily lower but it’s even worse to know 
that consumers never benefit. * * * Last 
fall the processors of our grade A milk made 
a big thing of a cent a quart price reduc- 
tion—made possible by producers getting 
that much less. The reduction in our price 
was very hard for us to absorb but we did 
feel good that milk would cost townfoik 
less. In exactly 2 weeks the consumer price 
went back up, but, of course, the producer 
price did not. This is the type of price usury 
that farmers are generally as helpless as 
babes to cope with.” 

Another phase of the low-price, high-cost 
situation is described by Mrs. Mildred Rein- 
hardt, of Palisade, Minn.: “One of the most 
unjust and disheartening circumstances 
facing farm women today is the exorbitant 
costs of establishing and maintaining a lay- 
ing flock as compared with the infinitesimal 
net profit eked out from egg sales.” What 
this means is told by Mrs. Waymon Wood, of 
Spiro, Okla.: “On most small farms, such as 
ours, the wife takes charge of the laying 
flock and expects the profits to be her part 
of the family’s spending money. How can 
she make any spending money when feed 
costs remain high while eggs go down to 
from 20 to 30 cents a dozen?” And Mrs. 
Sara E. Demaree, of Malden, Mo., wrote: 
“Feed prices remain the same while eggs 
have gone down, down until farmers feel 
compelled to sell their flocks, keeping only 
enough for home consumption. So went the 
farm woman's income, thereby robbing her 
of her independence in helping out the fam- 
ily income.” 

Many, as did Mrs. Reinhardt, blame the 
indiscriminate grading of eggs, or lack of it, 
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and the costly and backward system of egg 
distribution. As Mrs. Mary B. Brinson, route 
2, Gosport, Ind., wrote: “If we had a good 
graded egg market, as we do for grade A milk 
or livestock, I feel that egg prices to farmers 
would be much better, at least fairer. In 
our locality all eggs, regardless of how good 
or bad, bring the same price.” Many pointed 
out that, with the inadequate grading meth- 
ods in vogue, the dealers stood to reap the 
profits from better-quality eggs. 

How this sometimes affects the farm fam- 
ily’s life is told by Mrs. Elmer Whitney, of 
Oregon, Ill.: “The thing that hurts me most 
is that many of our rural women are taking 
town jobs to provide needed requirements 
of the farm family * * *. In the past farm 
families have all taken deep interest in 
mother’s poultry and garden because they 
knew the surplus sold meant a new rug, new 
clothes, or perhaps a family trip. After con- 
tinued disappointments, because there was 
no surplus profit, these ventures have been 
abandoned. In search for a way to provide 
these things the wife takes a town job. The 
brave little family tells her ‘We'll do our best 
to keep things going at home.’ But their 
best falls far short without mother. It can 
mean a crippled family life and a weakening 
of family unity, which is a vital and precious 
part of our way of life.” 

Oh, so often the letters tell of such sacri- 
fices. One Fountain Run, Ky., farm woman 
told of traveling 25 miles from home each 
Gay to work in a store to help her husband 
hold their farm. But she added, “I had to 
give up my job. It was just too much.” 
And, as Mrs. Albert H. Holtz, Route 1, Holden, 
Mo., wrote: “In our community we have had 
falling prices, drought, grasshoppers, feed 
shortages until in nearly every family the 
husband or wife has had to get an outside 
job. This makes it difficult to farm efficient- 
ly. My husband has worked in town for the 
past 3 years and I handle all the chores 
alone. Why do families stay on farms under 
such circumstances? ‘You would be sur- 
prised at how many of our neighbors (and 
curselves) have given up much better live- 
lihoods in the city because they believe they 
can bring up their children better on a farm, 
and are willing to make the physical sacri- 
fices necessary for this.” 

The situation is forcing some hard deci- 
sions upon many, as this letter from Mrs. 
Dorothy Biggs, route 1, Potwin, Kans., tells: 
“I am a Kansas farm wife with $ children, 
ages 10, 7, and 3. I think being a home- 
maker is the most challenging and interest- 
ing career any woman can have. But I am 
facing a crossroad, which I imagine other 
other farm women also face. 

“I have much to be thankful for—a good 
home, a good husband, plenty of food, and 
the ordinary comforts. But, like many other 
farm women, I'd like to be able to save a 
little or purchase a few bonds as I go along 
to help with the children’s higher education 
that will eventually come. We raise and sell 
livestock and do make a profit each year; but 
after taxes, repair and maintenance, insur- 
ance, new machinery, and immediate living 
costs, there is nothing left to save. I work 
hard, sew, mend and make over garments, 
can, raise chickens, etc., to help make ends 
meet. This all takes time and does not leave 
enough time or energy to help train the chil- 
dren in stronger spiritual lives, which they 
need now, not later. This work, however, as 
a farm homemaker I must do. 


“The crossroad I mentioned is this: As soon 
as our youngest is in school, I intend to go to 
work outside the home. I have had consider- 
able business experience before marriage, 
plus training and hours for teaching. I would 
much rather stay in the home doing my own 
work and be a true homemaker. My choice 
is not my own, for I want our children to 
have an opportunity to receive a higher 
schooling so that some time they may not 
be placed in the same position. While I do 
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not want to raise all the funds (if that were 
possibile) I do want to help so that each one 
can get a start and then they can go on for 
themselves from there.” 

The pressure of these conditions means 
extra burdens on all members of the family, 
sometimes to the heartache of the parents. 
This letter from Mrs. Elsie H. Bechtel, Manor 
Farm, Adams, N. Y., is expressive of that 
fact: “There is certainly something wrong in 
Washington and it is good to know that a 
real farm wife is working on it. * * * The 
greater part of the income of farmers in this 
district consists of proceeds from the sale 
of dairy and poultry products. Everyone in 
this section is feeling the price squeeze on 
farmers now. 

“Many small farmers and some larger ones 
around here have been auctioning off their 
places and are being forced into terrific 
losses. Others, like ourselves, have had to 
see their wives go to work and have been 
forced to put small children to work beyond 
their years because the income from the 
place will not bear paying wages to hired 
labor. Our 1l-year-old girl is doing more 
work than we would like to see her do, but 
she does it willingly and we don’t know what 
we would do without her. It sounds terri- 
ble, like you are dependent on a child, but 
my husband and I are doing all we can (we 
have over 50 cows in the barn) and the help 
she gives us is the difference between being 
able to go on and quitting. A man does 
reach a stage where he can’t add any more 
to his burdens.” 

Scores of other letters tell the same story 
of struggle and sacrifice, of a determination 
not to be forced out of farming and a feeling 
that something is terribly wrong at present. 
They reveal, too, how little consideration our 
policymakers have given to farm women and 
the farm home. They “do not want sym- 
pathy,” as one after another wrote, only that 
“after all our labor and expense there will 
be something left for the needs of the fam- 
ily.” Many letters contained useful ideas 
and suggestions for improving the situation. 
Some of these will be reported in the pages 
of Better Farming next month. 





A RANCHWOMAN’sS REMEDY FOR WHAT AILS 
AGRICULTURE 


OKANOGAN, WASH. 
Double J Ranch, February 26, 1955, before 
noon—temperature, 10 above. 


Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: Early this morning, 
my husband brought in a calf. We were too 
late. It died, frozen. I then made up my 
mind that I would, in some way, have to 
make up the cost of that calf, for it meant 
alot to us. Braving a bitter north wind to 
feed and water the chickens, I came back in 
the kitchen to drink hot coffee and sat down 
to see if Better Farming would cheer my 
heart. It did with news of your election and 
the possibility of making up for that calf 
just lost. So while the men are out feeding 
the cattle and trying to solve the problem of 
watering them, I will write to you. Water 
is a touchy problem for most farmers. We 
had a dry fall, the lake was low, and now 
the ice has frozen solid and there is no water 
beneath, I shall not go into this detail as I 
realize that you cannot legislate about wind 
and weather. 

You can, however, legislate about water, 
and while I am a firm believer in voluntary 
associations and agreements, I truly feel 
that the time is coming when we shall no 
longer be wealthy enough to be easy and 
casual about soil and water. I say to myself, 
we must not only conserve, but increase our 
water resources and the must is so urgent 
in my mind that I am no longer tolerant 
of the man who allows water to fiow off his 
land in deep gullies, lets his topsoil blow 
away, Overgrazes the grass, cuts down the 
timber without replenishing the forests, 
wastes the heritage of this country. 
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I am a firm believer in the family-size 
farm not only because I am presently de. 
voted to one but because in the back reaches 
of my mind (or is it just a romantic no- 
tion?) I believe that the type of life ang 
economy typified by the American family 
farm is a bulwark to the kind of democrati; 
society we wish to preserve. It may be that 
large corporate farming would fill the Nag. 
tion’s shopping basket, but would it fill the 
heart of the man who produced it and the 
man who consumes it? Would a large cor. 
porate farm economy assist in making our 
national economy vigorous, expanding, ang 
democratic? I think the answer is “No” 
But this question is one which many people, 
legislators like yourself, must not only an- 
swer but must be firm about. If the family. 
size farm is what we really wish to preserve, 
then all of our thinking, planning, and ag. 
ricultural legislation should assist in nurtur. 
ing and protecting it. 

It becomes harder and harder for an ip. 
dividual, while youth and vigor are with him, 
to “buy in” to many types of farming. This 
is due to the price of machinery, stock, 
available land. Unless he falls heir to a farm 
or money, &@ young man can seldom enter the 
field. One of the results is that the old 
experts in the Department of Agriculture 
grew up on farms and know their problems, 
The young experts have no experience out- 
side of books and summer jobs at experi- 
ment stations or nurseries. This is not good. 

Another result is that, unless a farmer 
has good luck with weather or outside for- 
tune, he is unable to expand his first hold- 
ings. There is nothing like an RFC for the 
farmer-entrepreneur so that he could extend 
his investment to meet competition or oper- 
ate on a more equitable scale. The family- 
size farm is in competition with large cor- 
porate and city-controlled financing. Money 
made in Hollywood, on Wall Street, or in 
industry is mighty hard competition for the 
lone farmer. 

I also confess to a great dissatisfaction 
in thinking of the Halls of Congress being 
battered down by tobacco men, wheat men, 
cotton men, peanut vendors and the like. 
Our agricultural economy must be looked at 
as a whole—production, distribution, price, 
freight, advertising, perishables, livestock. 
Unless economists and right-thinking men 
sit down and think about the whole future— 
land, water, products, and the increasing 
populations of our own country and the 
world, and our Nation’s economy that needs 
to get out of the “fix” we seem to be it, 
whether it be parity price or interest rate— 
it doesn’t seem to me that we shall get very 
far. I do not believe that the top-flight 
men of farm organizations or of farm pro- 
duction groups should be consulted in build- 
ing the first basic agricultural policies. They 
all have special interests and they are there 
to protect them. 

We do need disinterested social economists 
and planners to grapple with the larger 
issues at stake. Somewhere along the line 
the farmer has to grapple with these prob- 
lems too. He should be able to do so wit! 
out feeling that he will lose his status Mn 
the community because he does not agree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
righteousness of the sugarbeet growers. He 
should be able to do so without being caught 
in a vise which is his vote to cut his acreage 
or get a lower price for his product. He 
needs straight thinking without pressure. 
This last item I know is hard, for the Ameri- 
can people, including the farmer, are getting 
to the point where they can’t act or react 
unless the radio and newspapers scream and 
the face on the screen threatens. 

I must go and feed three hungry, ©old, 
tired men a large noon dinner, 50 I close 
with these suggestions: 

1. The formation of a nonpolitical, 10 
ax-grinding agricultural planning boar. 
Such a group should look backward 4s well 
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as forward to see if this country really wants 
to preserve the family-size farm as part of 
our national life and livelihood; and if they 
do, to consider if and how it can be best 
subsidized and protected, and set up penal- 
ties for those who are not interested in doing 
it in such @ way as to conserve our resources. 

9. The creation of a Government agency, 
such as the RFC, to protect the small-size 
farm from being grabbed by the mortgage 
holder or corporation; to permit the small 
farm to grow and expand to the best eco- 
nomical operating capacity; to subsidize the 
man who wants to enter into the farm 

siness. 
ma. TO get the Department of Agriculture 
and farm organizations of all types to stop 
talking so much and scaring people and put- 
ting on pressure; to listen for a change and 
encourage people to think rather than carry 
a banner. 

I feel as if I had been standing on top of 
a soapbox and now need to get down and 
put dinner on and see to the children. It 
was a pleasure to take off time and to write 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN GOLDMARK. 





Words to a Lady in Distress for Doing 
Nothing, or Even Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the New York Post for 
Wednesday, May 18, which describes the 
horrible tragic mess which Mrs. Hobby, 
the Secretary of Not Much Health, Very 
Little Welfare, and Almost No Educa- 
tion has made of the Salk vaccine 
program. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps TO A LADY IN DISTRESS, FOR DOING 
NOTHING, OR EVEN LESS 

(The following lines were inspired by 
Oveta Culp Hobby’s immortal remark to a 
Senate committee: “No one could have 


foreseen the public demand for the Salk 
vaccine,’’) 


A toast to Mrs. Oveta Hobby, 
Pin-up girl of the AMA lobby. 


Custodian of the Public Health 
(Welfare and Education). 

Possessing a proper respect for wealth 
(And, well, fair education). ; 


There came, after rumor and hope and talk, 
The medical miracle known as Salk. 


Midst clamorous public anticipation 
Oveta's plan was no preparation. 
Yaliantly resisting every faction, 

She stoutly defended complete inaction. 


Of course it was not that she scoffed at polio 
(Or that Ezra Benson is soft on oleo), 

But hers was a lofty patriot’s contempt 

For collectivist thoughts of men unkempt. 

Hers was woman’s heroic role 

Fighting from birth all Federal control 

— might somehow have implied consent 
° Spending by the Government. 

Mrs, Hobby’s view 

Was impromptu. 

As confusion mounted, 

It was all discounted. 
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Nothing could move her, nothing compel, 

She firmly did nothing, and said little well. 

Should she have known, should she have 
planned? 

How could she, when the New Deal’s banned? 


I had no idea, she was later to say, 

That ever, but ever, there’d come a day 
When so many people would want the stuff. 
I was always sure there would be enough. 


The success, she confessed, of the Salk 
vaccine 


Was utterly, utterly unforeseen. 


Where was she, they asked, before April 12th? 

Guarding the Nation's spiritual health, 

Protecting our children from New Deal 
planners, 

Those people of evil, and very bad manners. 


So drink the toast with one long gulp, 
The name is Hobby, Oveta Culp. 
She’s beaten socialism to a pulp. 


This is the moral of the story, 

A tale of fairest laissez-faire glory: 

Though Mrs. Hobby has produced no goods, 
We're ideologically out of the woods. 


We're true to our sacred national goals, 
We've routed the dread disease of controls. 





The Small Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the old 
horse-drawn sulky plow is behind us, 
but the problem whether we are to pro- 
mote large farms is debated among 
farmers themselves as well as Govern- 
ment spokesmen. I include letters from 
farmers to the editor of the Farmer 
magazine under leave to extend my re- 
marks, reflecting some of this thinking: 

THe SMALL FARM PROBLEM 


To the Eprror OF THE FARMER: 

In an editorial in the March 19 issue of 
the Farmer you invited comments by readers 
on the so-called Small Farm Problem. If 
deprivation and pauperism is all our Nation 
has to offer a portion of its future citizens 
then would it not by all means be more 
practicable, at least more human to invoke 
a plan for birth control instead? 

However it is hard to believe that our 
Nation has come into such a sorrowful state 
of affairs that it must propose to dispossess 
one segment of our farm population in order 
to perpetuate prosperity and security for an- 
other. Certainly one cannot consider it a 
wise policy or a healthy one for our Nation 
to allow its wealth and resources to become 
concentrated into fewer and fewer hands. 
It places limitations on freedom and oppor- 
tunity for a large portion of our populace 
and that is un-American because it is con- 
trary to the principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

And can we consider it a sound policy 
for our Nation to spend a considerable por- 
tion of our wealth and resources in attempts 
to keep democracy alive abroad and at the 
same time liquidate farmers and cause dis- 
sension and hardships at home? 

Faced as we are today with a rising tide 
of unemployment, it is sheer folly, even 
hazardous, to suggest such a plan. This 
diabolical plot came about because farmers 
had the audacity to ask for their Just share 
of our Nation’s productive wealth and it 
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has been given further impetus by food 
processors and distributors whose chief con- 
cern is higher profits for themselves with 
no breaks for the consumers. We have a 
glowing example of that right today. 
So what we need today is not a plan to 
move farmers off their land, but a plan to 
inject some good common horsesense into 
Government. Then we can all be happy. 
E. GUNLEIvs. 
CLEARWATER COUNTY, MINN. 


a 


BELIEVES IN SMALL UNITS 


To the Eprror of the FaRMER: 

I read with interest your editorial, The 
Small Farm Problem, and as a strong be- 
liever in small units of all kinds, I make 
the following points: 

1. “What does it profit a man if he gaineth 
the whole world, but lose his own soul?” says 
our Bible. Regardless of one’s religious 
faith, I believe most realize we are only on 
earth for a short time during which we are 
to work and pray and prepare to meet God 
in eternity. It would seem we should try 
to preserve the world as God made it for 
us to enjoy. 

2. “In unity there is strength” means the 
more units anything is made of, the stronger 
it is. That statement has been proven true 
many, many times. These United States 
were built up by small-family units in all 
industries, including farms, small schools, 
and everything. To tear them down is like 
destroying our strength. 

3. Farm families are not only God’s chosen 
people and close to Mother Nature for chil- 
dren to be reared, but they are the most 
happy and contented—and everyone knows 
what our Nation and the world needs most 
of all is contented people at peace. 

4. Every farm family, regardless of size, 
purchases not only goods for their home, 
but also equipment for the farm. There- 
fore, the more farmers we have the more 
consumers we will have for all products of 
farm and factory. 

5. If legislation could be passed today to 
limit every person to say 160 acres of land on 
which he had to reside or pay double taxa- 
tion, and no tree could be cut without a per- 
mit with a new tree to be planted, the future 
of our land would be much better than the 
trend of today indicates. Our trees that are 
left are being slaughtered and none 
planted—soon our land will lose the benefits 
God planned we would receive from the trees. 

6. Which is best for our Nation and peo- 
ple—a farmer with a 50-acre farm owned 
and on a money-making basis or a 500-acre 
farm plastered in debt beyond payment, and 
losing money? We have much of that today. 

7. Your editorial asks, “Which is better 
to have, two farmers who cannot make a good 
living or one farmer who can make a good 
living and an ex-farmer moving to town to 
get a job? My answer is the two farmers 
because the farmer moving to town may soon 
be on WPA as in the early thirties. 

8. What is real progress? Certainly not the 
size or speed of anythine, but rather the 
results from it. An auto traveling 70 miles 
an hour may be called progress at the time, 
but how often do they crash? 

9. For the past 50 years or more, both our 
political parties have talked against mon- 
opoly and for small business, while they have 
both worked continually in the other di- 
rection? 

Jim HALLETT. 

Buive EARTH COUNTY, MINN. 





MAKE MORE FARMING 


To the Epirror oF THE FARMER: 

By all means keep the small farmer, even 
if the Government has to loan him some 
money to get him on his feet. There are 
too many in the towns now for the jobs 
available. I know of some on small acreages 
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making more than they could working for 
someone else. 

There are many different ways to make 
more than a living on a small farm. The 
family and their ability, the location and 
many other factors have to be taken into 
consideration. By all means forget the 
tractor—they are too expensive for most 
small farmers. 

I know 1 man on a small acreage who 
had only 1 horse and did most of his work 
and made a better living than some did 
working out. If they are making a good liv- 
ing on a small farm, they won't ask for old- 
age assistance. 

RENNIE IRISH. 

Topp CouNTY, MINN. 


Keep Born Bic AND SMALL 


To the Eprror OF THE FARMER: 

At the present time, let’s keep small farms 
and the big farms. In the future, when this 
great country has 600 million inhabitants, 
then divide and make the big farms smaller. 
But in the meantime, let’s keep price sup- 
ports. That is the most important, not only 
for the farmers but for the whole Nation’s 
well being, and here is my suggestion how to 
sell farm surpluses for cash at United States 
prices. 

Since my income comes mostly from dairy- 
ing, I will elaborate on the dairy surplus 
only. We should try to sell dairy surpluses 
to the satellite countries—East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. We 
must prepare and pack butter, cheese, dry 
milk—no cans. The pack should not exceed 
#5, including postage. 

The pack must be put on display, first in 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit, and it is 
most important to advertise it in the for- 
eign-language press. And we, the foreign 
born, will pay for it in dollars and ship to 
our cousins in those particular countries, but 
I am sure the English, Irish, or Scandinavian 
could doit too. I think it should be handled 
by the well-known CARE. 

MatTT RYBAK. 

BELTRAMI COUNTY, MINN. 


WuHo’LL EMPLOY THEM? 
To the Epiror or THE FARMER: 


I was very interested in your editorial, 
the Small Farm Problem. There is just 
one question I would like to have someone 
answer. Who is going to hire the displaced 
farmer who is generally over 40 years of age, 
has no particular trade, skill, or vocation? 

On account of my age, which is past 45, 
with a business college education and years 
of experience, I was unable to secure em- 
ployment in the city and was forced to go 
out and buy one of the so-called small farm 
units to enable me to make some kind of a 
living for my family. 

W. R. CHAMBERS. 

Wricut County, MINN. 


Bic ProsLtem Now 


To the Eprror oF THE FARMER: 

The small farm problem is really a big 
problem nowadays and far different than 
years ago. I remember when farmers made 
a living on 40 to 80 acres of land and raised 
big families, too. But everything in the 
world changes and farming, like everything 
else, is a pain in the neck. 

In referring to your statement, “Which is 
better, two farmers who can’t make a good 
living or one farmer who can and an ex- 
farmer who is a good customer?” Natural- 
ly, one who can make it is better than two 
who can’t and with ex-farmers as good cus- 
tomers would be the cat’s whiskers. But for 
an ex-farmer to become a good customer is 
another problem, and the problem is em- 
ployment. 

Our cities ad towns are swamped with idle 
workers due to unemployment and getting 
more farmers to town won’t help matters 
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any, as it looks to me. But no one can tell 
what’s around the corner—we can only hope. 

ERNEST BECKENSTEIN. 
ANOKA COUNTY, MINN. 


Farmers Doing Fine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following which ap- 
peared in the Punxsutawney (Pa.) Spirit 
of May 13, 1955: 

FARMERS DOING FINE 


“The Nation’s farmers, despite much Cap- 
itol Hill lament about weakening farm 
prices, appear to be doing fine,’’ reports the 
Wall Street Journal in a news roundup. It 
adds that “spot checks in rural communities 
around the country find farm folks in many 
instances spending more freely than a year 
ago.” Most farmers, it seems, talk more 
about recent drought troubles than about 
the easing in prices, which are off an average 
of some 5 percent from the comparable 
periods of 1954. 

The newspaper then describes what has 
been happening in and to agriculture. It’s 
a story of a peaceful revolution and of amaz- 
ing progress. 

First of all, the farmer’s economic gains 
can be truly described as spectacular. Due to 
greatly increased output with greatly de- 
creased manpower, per capita cash income 
from marketings has increased nearly six- 
fold in 15 years, as against a threefold jump 
in nonfarm per capita personal income. 
Secondly—and this will come as a surprise to 
most nonfarmers and perhaps to many farm- 
ers as well—the best money returns have not 
been from the crops which are bolstered by 
Government price support, such as wheat 
and cotton. They have come, instead, from 
cattle, hogs, and chickens, which are not 
supported and are sold in the free market. 

The output-manpower relationship is the 
big thing. Between 1910 and 1940 there was 
little change in the farm population—it held 
to a 30-million-plus level. “Then,” says the 
Wall Street Journal, “came the machines. 
Between 1940 and 1954 the number of trucks 
and tractors on United States farms in- 
creased threefold. Milking machines in- 
creased fourfold, grain combines fivefold, 
mechanical cornpickers sixfold. And, after 
holding steady for 30 years, farm population 
suddenly slumped nearly a third—to about 
21 million.” In that same brief space of 
time, agricultural output sored by more than 
30 percent, smashing all past records to 
smithereens. There was a great deal more 
money, and a lot fewer people to share it. 
In 1940 farm per capita income was $272— 
last year it was about $1,367. 

As the paper also points out, “Farm in- 
come is not scattered evenly around the 
land.” The top 12 farm States have more 
money income than the other 36 combined. 
California is now first in marketings, closely 
followed by Iowa. Illinois, Texas, Minne- 
sota and Indiana come next, in that order, 
and the other middle States, with New York, 
are among the leaders. On the other hand, 
a group of Southeastern States starting with 
Louisiana and running across through South 
Carolina, but excluding Florida, had the 
poorest showing. Their incomes in 1954 
were down as much as 21 percent from 1953. 
A big cut-back in cotton planting and severe 
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drought were the reasons for this. Even g 
the paper quotes an Atlanta observer as Say. 
ing Southeast farmers “are not singing the 
blues,” and that “there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they are not making their norma] 
average purchases at the retail counters 
throughout the area.” 

To sum up, the farm picture in genera) {; 
not as black as some paint it, even though 
prices are down from the peak. Ang by 
comparison with the conditions of 15 years 
or more ago, farmers are doing extraorqj. 
narily well. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very interesting and enlightening 
article that appeared in the May 1955 
edition of the Bar Bulletin, issued by the 
Boston Bar Association and edited by 
William A. Parks: 

SoctaL Securiry ror SELF-EMPLOYED LAwYEns! 


The tax committee has been asked to re- 
port on the possible desirability of social. 
security coverage for self-employed lawyers, 
This question has arisen from time to time 
since 1949 when Congress first added certain 
groups of self-employed persons to those cov- 
ered by the law. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has opposed at all times the inclusion 
of self-employed lawyers (at least on a com- 
pulsory basis), although the position of the 
association is apparently to be reviewed in 
the near future. 

The 1949 amendment added substantially 
all self-employed persons, except farm opera- 
tors and various professional groups, with 
Government and charitable organization em- 
ployees placed on a special semioption! basis, 
The 1954 amendment further broadened the 
coverage to include farm operators, archi- 
tects, engineers, funeral directors, and ac- 
countants. Ministers, both employed and 
self-employed, were placed on a special 
optional basis. This leaves the only sub- 
stantiai groups not covered as follows: 

1. Lawyers; 

2. Doctors, dentists and related branches 
of the medical profession; and 

3. Certain ministers, Government em- 
ployees and employees of charitable organi- 
zations. Of the No. 3 group, most of them 
are expected to be covered except those al- 
ready covered by special plans of their own. 

A brief outline of the relevant provisions 
of the social-security program insofar 4s 
it would apply to the self-employed lawyer 
may be helpful. First as to cost, the ta 
on self-employment earnings is now at the 
rate of 3 percent, applicable to the first $4,200, 
or a maximum of $126 a year, payable at the 
same time and as a part of your final income 
tax return. The rate will increase by steps 
to a top rate of 6 percent, or a maximum tx 
of $252 a year beginning in 1975. This rate 
is 50 percent higher than the tax on em- 
ployees since the employer also pays a tax 
which goes in part for the direct beneit of 
the employee. 

The benefits are somewhat complicated. 
For purposes of general discussion they may 
be broken down as follows for a fully insured 
person: 


1This is a report of the committee om 
Federal taxation which studied the problem 
at the request of the council. 
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1. Retirement benefit to the taxpayer on 
retirement after reaching age 65 will be 
$108 50 a month if he has no dependents and 
will be increased to as high as $162.80 a 
month if he has @ wife who is also age 65, 
and it will be further increased to $200 a 
month if there are at least 2 dependent chil- 
dren. These benefits will be less, of course, 
if his taxable earnings have been less than 
$4,200 a year. 

9. Survivor benefits to a dependent widow 
and children in the event of the death of the 
taxpayer are slightly different. For a widow 
alone the maximum is $81.40 a month, in- 
creased to $162.80 if she has one dependent 
child and to @ maximum of $200 a month 
with two or more dependent children. A 
widow must be at least 65 years of age to 
qualify, or have @ dependent child living with 
ner. A child will be treated as a dependent 
only if under 18 years of age and if he was 
dependent on his father at the time he died. 

3. Lump sum death benefit of not more 
han $255. 
The circumstances under which the old 
age retirement benefit becomes payable is of 
special interest, since merely reaching age 
65 is not enough by itself. There is no limi- 
tation because of other ea; 1ings after age 72 
(formerly age 75), but betow that age there 
is a deduction in benefits for annual earn- 
ings in excess of $1,200. The rule is a little 
complicated in its application, but roughly 
it provides for a loss of 1 month’s benefit for 
each $80 of earnings over the $1,200 limit. 
There is no deduction for unearned income 
or for pensions, but the old concept of in- 
come from covered employment was aban- 
doned in the 1954 amendment. This means 
that no longer can a lawyer who has been 
on a salary as a corporate officer retire as an 
oficer at age 65, continue to practice law as 
a self-employed person, but collect a social 
security pension based on no income from 
covered employment. 

Since by far the majority of working Amer- 
cans, both employed and self-employed, are 
covered by social security, perhaps we should 
ask why self-employed lawyers should not 
be. The arguments against coverage fall 
under two headings, roughly as follows: 

1, Social security is a bad investment for 
a lawyer, 

2. It is against public policy. 

We are hardly qualified to give a full ana- 
lysis of the actuarial soundness of the so- 
cial security program for the average lawyer. 
From the foregoing outline, however, it is 
obvious that for a young lawyer with a wife 
and several young children social security 
coverage offers inexpensive term insurance 
Which is most attractive. Likewise the ad- 
vantages are very great to the lawyer who, for 
one reason or another, is either entirely 
uninsurable or insurable only at very high 
rates. Less obvious, but nevertheless true, 
the retirement pension for an older lawyer, 
who is either nearly 72 years of age or who 
plans to retire from active practice shortly 
alter age 65, may provide a ridiculously high 
return on his investment. Using an extreme 
fxample, @ man may obtain a pension for 
himself and his wife of $162.80 for a pay- 
ment of only $189 in taxes over an 18-month 
Period before retirement. 
it is equally easy to see that a young 
achelor with no dependents or intention of 
Marriage and a poor life expectancy might 
Cok upon social security as a very bad in- 
vestment. Even if he has a long life ex- 
pectancy he may intend to continue active 
a until age 72 and hence feel that 
“a 's being discriminated against in failing 
wl ie benefits during the first 7 years 
or © reaches age 65. He may also object 
than ¢ must be getting less for his money 
‘eee wage earners in lower income brackets, 

°e the act is weighted in favor of a higher 


return for this group. 
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Beyond pointing out these extremes we do 
not feel competent to advise on the financial 
aspects of social security. Perhaps it will be 
helpful, however, to observe the reaction of 
the life insurance underwriters to this mat- 
ter. They not only have not objected to 
being covered, but they arranged even before 
the 1949 amendment to obtain coverage for 
underwriters who might have escaped on the 
theory that they were self-employed. Ap- 
parently they consider social security to be 
less expensive than regular life insurance. 

All this leads to the question of whether 
the whole social-security system is not ac- 
tuarially unsound and hence may break down 
and not pay off in full. It seems fair to as- 
sume that if social-security funds prove to be 
inadequate to pay the promised benefits, the 
deficiency will be made up out of general 
revenue. Since we must make up this extra 
revenue in the form of general taxes, perhaps 
we should share in the benefits which we are 
helping to finance. 

In an article in the November 1953 issue 
of the American Bar Association Journal (p. 
971), Arthur Larson, dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh Law School, discusses the 
advisability of social security for self-em- 
ployed lawyers and recommends their in- 
clusion under the general scheme of cov- 
erage. In support of the argument that 
social-security benefits are not inconsequen- 
tial, he cites Department of Commerce figures 
that in 1947, 73.6 percent of self-employed 
lawyers were in individual practice and that 
group had, before Federal taxes, a mean net 
income of $5,759 and a median net income 
of $4,275. To the members of such a group 
the old age and survivors benefits under the 
present act are quite substantial. In rebut- 
tal of the argument that earned income in 
excess of $900 (now $1,200) per annum would 
disqualify many lawyers before they attain 
the age of 75 years (now 72 years), he states 
that the average retirement age of all persons 
under social security is almost 69 years. 

Next let us consider the public policy 
aspect of social security. Many have sug- 
gested that we compromise our independence 
by participating in a Government welfare 
program. Others have suggested that com- 
pulsory as opposed to voluntary savings en- 
courages a weakening of the moral fiber that 
should be avoided. Still others feel that the 
broadening of social-security coverage 
weakens the likelihood that the Reed- 
Keogh bill (now Jenkins-Keogh) will be 
passed. This latter bill, in substance, per- 
mits a limited postponement of income tax 
liability by contribution into a fund which 
will operate somewhat the way a pension 
trust does for employees. We cannot very 
weil add any special light on the first two 
policy considerations which have not already 
been expressed in the Malkasian article in 
the January issue of the Boston Bar Bulletin. 
On the third question of Reed-Keogh the 
argument is not persuasive since most per- 
sons who would benefit from the bill are al- 
ready covered by social security, so that the 
inclusion of lawyers should be of no real 
significance. 

It has been suggested that lawyers be in- 
cluded under social security on a voluntary 
basis. This method was followed in the 1951 
Lodge proposal and is currently proposed by 
H. R. 443 which has been introduced into the 
House by Congressman LANE of Massachu- 
setts. But this approach was flatly rejected 
by the House version of the 1954 amend- 
ment which included lawyers on a compul- 
sory basis. The only precedent for voluntary 
coverage appearing in the 1954 amendment is 
the provision for clergymen, whether em- 
ployed or self-employed. This unique pro- 
vision is explained by the Senate Finance 
Committee report as follows: 

“A provision for coverage on an individual 
election basis, while not generally desirable, 
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is considered by your committee to be jus- 
tified in this area because of the special cir- 
cumstances. Many churches have expressed 
the fear that their participation in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program as em- 
ployers of ministers might interfere with 
the well-established principle of separation 
of church and state. Many church represen- 
tatives also believe that individual ministers 
who do not wish to be covered on grounds 
of conscience should not be required to par- 
ticipate in the program.” 

But the same report makes the following 
comment about the treatment of lawyers: 

“Your committee concluded, however, that 
extension of coverage on an individual vol- 
untary basis involved grave dangers with 
respect to the financing of the system, as 
well as discrimination against the great ma- 
jority of workers covered under the program 
on a compulsory basis. Therefore, where 
the committee found that substantial agree- 
ment did not exist among a group as to 
whether it desired to be covered, the com- 
mittee concluded that it would be wiser to 
continue the exclusion of that group rather 
than allow its members to elect coverage as 
individuals.” 

The House Ways and Means Committee re- 
port was even more emphatic in its disap- 
proval of voluntary coverage: 

“Coverage of self-employed professional 
people, like the coverage of the self-employed 
now under the program, would be compui- 
sory. Your committee is aware that some 
groups have expressed a preference for cov- 
erage on a Voluntary individual basis. There 
are, however, fundamental objections to that 
approach. The history of voluntary social 
insurance on an individual elective basis in 
the United States and in other countries in- 
dicates definitely that only a very small pro- 
portion of all eligible individuals actually 
elect to participate. Those who do partici- 
pate are usually not the people of below- 
average income who are in the greatest need 
of the protection afforded. Moreover, vol- 
untary coverage attracts almost exclusively 
people who, because they are already old or 
for other reasons, can expect a large return 
for their contributions. This ‘adverse selec- 
tion of risks’ could result in a significant 
drain on the funds of the program.” 

Certainly voluntary coverage presents 4 
serious problem if social security is to be ad- 
ministered on any sound basis. Further- 
more, it is difficult to see why lawyers should 
be treated any differently than bankers or 
any other business group as to voluntary 
coverage. In any event, it seems most un- 
likely in view of the statements quoted from 
the House and Senate committee reports that 
voluntary coverage for lawyers can be ob- 
tained. 

The real question would appear to be 
whether self-employed lawyers should be 
covered on a compulsory basis. Last year 
the accountants decided that most members 
of their profession would benefit from im- 
mediate coverage. This would appear to be 
equally true of self-employed lawyers. 

There are presently pending two bills deal- 
ing with social-security coverage for self- 
employed lawyers. One is H. R. 443 filed by 
Representative Lange of Massachusetts and 
would include lawyers on a voluntary basis. 
The other is H. R. 855 filed by Representa- 
tive Van Zanpr and calls for compulsory cov- 
erage. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
has held a series of hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 46, the Mental Health 
Study Act of 1955. This legislation 
would provide Federal matching moneys 
for a 3-year study of the entire problem 
of mental illness in this country. 

Our committee has also held hearings 
on the Medical Research Facilities Act 
of 1955. During the course of these 
hearings we heard testimony from a 
number of distinguished psychiatrists as 
to the urgent need for laboratory facil- 
ities and equipment in the field of psy- 
chiatric research. 

I was therefore, very pleased to note 
that on the night of April 12 the See It 
Now television broadcast on the Salk 
vaccine carried a powerful plea for a 
major attack upon mental illness. All 
three of the doctors on the program— 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk, Dr. Thomas Francis, 
Jr, and Dr. Alan Gregg—were unani- 
mous in declaring that mental illness 
was the most serious health problem 
facing this country today. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp the text of the broadcast of April 
12, containing the opinions of these three 
great physicians, 

There being no objection, the text of 
the program was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

Mr, Murrow. Good evening. This is See 
It Now, produced by Murrow and Friendly, 
sponsored by the Aluminum Co. of America, 
April 12, 1955. The entire program origi- 
nates live from the polio vaccine evaluation 
center, the director’s office at the University 
of Michigan. Today a great profession made 
& giant step forward and the news that came 
out of this room lifted a sense of fear from 
the homes of millions of Americans. In this 
room is the man who made the vaccine, 
Jonas E. Salk; Dr. Thomas Francis, the man 
who made the nationwide test; Dr. Alan 
Gregg, of the Rockefeller Foundation, a med- 
ical statesman who spoke for history today. 

On this table the products of a year of 
testing and measuring were evaluated. Up- 
stairs in this small building were the records 
of some 1,800,000 American youngsters. 
Some had vaccine. Some didn’t. No one 
knew who had it and who didn’t except Dr. 
Francis and his colleagues. He made his 
report in a 130-page document which will be 
® model for future tests. Dr. Francis, tell 
me, is it true that you wanted just to write 
this report and make three copies and mail 
it in, and have nothing to do with all this 
business of radio and television? 
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Dr. Francis. That was really my first sug- 
gestion, because I thought it would save a 
great deal of difficulty and confusion. 

Mr. Murrow. I wonder if you could high- 
light the report for us briefly? 

Dr. Francis. Well, the major problems were 
those of identification and registration of 
the people who were involved in the study 
and then the subsequent problem of deter- 
mining who got sick, who developed polio- 
myelitis, and of following them, having 
proper investigation of the case so that we 
had records that we could depend upon and 
were complete and from which we could 
draw valid conclusions. The basic data 
showed, I think, quite distinctly that the 
vaccine had a protective effect of no insig- 
nificant level and that if one were to meas- 
ure it against the most clearcut cases of the 
disease that there was something in the level 
of 80-percent effectiveness against paralytic 
poliomyelitis; that the effectiveness was less 
distinct against type 1 of poliomyelitis virus 
infections, but against types 2 and 3 of polio- 
myelitis virus infection or disease was quite 
pronounced. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Francis, what about the 
harmful effects? Were any children made 
ill as the result of the inoculation? 

Dr. FRANCIS. We carried out some studies 
under controlled conditions again of that ef- 
fect, and so far as we can determine there 
was nothing that seemed to be related to 
the vaccine which had any significant harm- 
ful effects. In fact, the frequency of what 
were called reactions was just about the 
same in the vaccinated or those that got 
controlled inoculations or even among those 
who were uninoculated, so that there was 
nothing in that series of studies that sug- 
gested that the vaccine created any harmful 
effect; and when one came to the cases of 
disease, there were quité pronounced disease; 
it seems that they were incidental or coinci- 
dental rather than related to the vaccine 
itself. 

Mr. Morrow. Well, sir, we have heard the 
word “placebo” several times today. Could 
you tell us what it is and why was it neces- 
sary to use it? 

Dr. FRancis. Well, the accuracy of a study 
depends upon the unbiased character of it, 
and if one has to depend upon observations 
which are related to memory or to opinions, 
then one has a great deal of difficulty. And 
in a study where everyone who is vaccinated 
is known, then there is the opportunity for 
the introduction of a virus, even though it’s 
unintentional. But if a group of children 
are inoculated with a material which seems 
to be the same as the vaccine, and no one 
knows who got what, then the reports and 
investigations are carried out in completely 
unbiased, objective fashion, and this results 
in much more solid and much more convinc- 
ing data. 

The term “placebo”—Dr. Gregg reminded 
me this morning—comes from the Latin: the 
future; placio. It means “I shall please” or 
“T shall placate” and it really is the medical 
term used for something which given as a 
substitute, or as a4 pacifier, let’s say, rather 
than a real therapeutic agent. 

Mr. Murrow. Sort of like a blank car- 
tridge? 

Dr. Francis. Yes; it is a blindfold test. 

Mr. Murrow. Your figures go from 60 to 90 
percent in effectiveness depending upon the 
type of polio. What about going to 95 or 
100 percent? What are the prospects? 


Dr. Francis. I think we must say we are 
limited in this study by the fact that these 
were done under certain conditions with 
certain preparations of vaccine and that 
these results apply only to this particular 
study. Dr. Salk indicated today that with 
the preparations of vaccine that are being 
made at the present time that they are far 
superior in their capacity to produce anti- 
bodies and if the antibodies’ level is the in- 
dication of the degree of immunity, then one 
should anticipate that it would be improved, 
but when you talk about 95 to 100 percent, 
there is no vaccine that really gets beyond 
that point in the—or even reaches that point 
except under very ideal conditions, because 
one has to be concerned and one is con- 
fronted with the conditions under which it is 
used and the time and all the other factors 
which might make a difference so that a 
study of this sort and the results of this 
study are related to this study itself. The 
future depends upon the future. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk, you ought to be at 
home in this building. I think two of your 
children were born in this building. 

Dr. SaLK. I paced the floor right upstairs a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Murrow. What do you think of the 
chance of total immunity? 

Dr. SALK. As you were talking to Dr. Fran- 
cis about this, it reminded me of our conver- 
sation of several weeks ago when we dis- 
cussed the question of is this the year of 
victory, and I believe I said then I preferred 
to regard whatever the findings were as 
indicating a trend. Well, I think what Dr. 
Francis has provided today is a very sub- 
stantial indication of trend and the mere 
fact that there were differences in the degree 
of immunity, with respect to types 1, 2, and 
3, is part of the indication of the trend. 
Now as you were speaking together I felt a 
bit excited with respect to the challenge. 
Dr. Francis said that no vaccine is better 
than 95 to 100 percent effective. Well, this 
may be so and I think that this is one of 
the things that would be very interesting to 
try to do something about. There is built 
into the results of these studies the indi- 
cations of the trend plus the additional 
studies that we have done this past year an 
understanding of the dynamics of the im- 
mune process. That is to say how does this 
immunity come about. 

Mr. Murrow. Yes. How long will it last, 
this immunity, now? 

Dr. SaLK. Well, this is part of the answer 
to this question. The question of degree of 
effectiveness and the degree of immunity or 
persistence of immunity are linked together. 

We have indications that it should be pos- 
sible to produce long-term immunity. Now, 
if you come back and say does this mean 
life-long immunity, I would like to say we 
will discuss that at sometime in the future. 

Mr. Murrow. Yes. Dr. Gregg, in your life- 
time you have seen a lot of diseases whipped, 
beaten, brought under control. What would 
you say about the possibilities, the proba- 
bilities or the certainties in connection with 
this vaccine? 

Dr. GREGG. Possibilities, probabilities, and 
certainties. Well, I should think that the 
main possibility and I speak this guardedly 
because I think it is extremely important 
not to take any part in any disillusionment 
later, but I think the main possibility is 
that, thanks to the vaccine, we shall have a 
protection comparable to and perhaps better 
than the protection we have in the case of 
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two other virus diseases, namely smallpox 
and yellow fever. Now that’s a way of stat- 
ing something that is already reasonably 
familiar, but I think perhaps the best way 
of describing the situation would be by the 
comparison to the question of having a 
town free from any large conflagration. A 
house on fire is a disaster to the owner but 
it is a danger to the neighbors and with com- 
municable diseases it is somewhat the same 
thing. A person who is protected so that 
he does not have a communicable disease is 
also a protection to his neighbors because he 
no longer or does not become a source of 
infection. 

Now you can never say that every house 
in a town has to be fireproofed in order to 
have no fires there, but you can say that 
if fireproofing is widely adopted either by 
reason of law or by reason of private intel- 
ligence the chance of a big conflagration is 
very small. Now the analogy is fairly good. 
We could get up to a certain point of the 
population protected and the chances of 
what one would call an epidemic or con- 
fiagration—it is much the same thing—are 
greatly reduced, so much reduced that there 
are occasions when the contact simply doesn’t 
take place and there is a whole community 
freed from what otherwise might be a seri- 
ous epidemic. 

Now the two other possibilities: One is 
that this technique of mass experiment with 
controls that are simultaneous, secret, im- 
partial, and scientific, will be adopted for 
the study of and the control of other dis- 
eases and I would like to think that some- 
time we will be able to control what ap- 
peals to me as the urchin among the dis- 
eases—namely, the common cold in a some- 
what similar set of studies. 

A third possibility is that the success of 
this entire enterprise, which was due to a 
reasonable number of well-trained doctors 
and medical scientists, will throw attention 
back where certainly attention is needed 
and that is in the quality of our medical 
education. Medical education in this coun- 
try at the present time is languishing. 

Personally I think the medical school deans 
ought to put the medical schools on the dan- 
gerous list, which is the hospital slang, as a 
warning as well as from those who are con- 
cerned—rather a warning from those who are 
responsible to those who are deeply con- 
cerned. The American public is deeply con- 
cerned, and I would want to serve a warning 
to them that they must support medical edu- 
cation better than it now is. 

Now probabilities and very briefly: There 
is an important probability that improve- 
ment will be made in this vaccine; possibly 
other vaccines will be found. This was a 
semiprediction that I made as of last week. 
It is already vindicated very considerably by 
what Dr. Salk has told me. Namely, that 
since the 1954 trials and this mass experi- 
ment the vaccine has already been improved 
and improved substantially. It may continue 
to be improved and especially the methods 
of administration. And I think among the 
certainties, the biggest certainty is that we 
face now as a nation, and the laymen face 
it as well as the doctors, a desperate test, 
and the test is, are we good enough to re- 
ceive this boon, in the sense will we refrain 
from bootlegging, cheating, quarreling in 
order to get a little snack of the vaccine for 
ourselves or our own? That's a very serious 
certainty that there may be trouble in that 
quarter. 

Mr. Murrow. I-think we might come 
back to the matter of bootlegging in a few 
minutes. Dr. Salk, you have been talking 
with medical experts all day. Would you 
mind a few simple laymen’s questions? 

Dr. SaLK. With great relief. 

Mr. Murrow. What about the supply: how 
many children will be inoculated before the 
polio season arrives? 

Dr. SaLk. Well, I can’t be sure of that, Mr. 
Murrow, but I can report one thing that we 
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did discuss today. I have recommended on 
the basis of our new findings that two— 
rather than $ doses of vaccine be admin- 
istered. This is not cheating. On the con- 
trary this will make the supply go further, 
but the real objective is to make immunity 
last longer. On the present basis from the 
figures that I have read in the newspapers, 
whatever was estimated, I believe somewhere 
in the vicinity of 20 million, the possibility 
now is that 30 million could be inoculated. 
But that is only a small part of the total 
requirement and one is tempted to wonder 
and to think about the possibility of giving 
everyone some hamburger instead of sirloin 
steak to a few and this is a problem with 
which we are seriously concerned. How can 
we make that which is available go farthest 
in order to prevent the kind of conflagration 
that Dr. Gregg refers to. We must look on 
this not only as an individual disease, but 
as a community disease. This has occupied 
our very serious attention. 

Mr. Murrow. Have you reached the point 
yet of considering booster shots and how 
often they may be necessary? 

Dr. SaLK. Yes, I think we have a formula 
that seems rather clear, and well substan- 
tiated experimentally; that two doses of vac- 
cine given at an interval of 2 to 4 weeks— 
that is to say 1 now and the second one 2 
to 4 weeks from now with the booster dose 
to be given before the next polio season but 
not earlier than 7 months from now. It 
takes that long for the maturation of the 
hyperreactive mechanism to make the booster 
a booster. 

Mr. Murrow. What about the priorities? 
Who should determine who gets what in this 
limited-supply situation? 

Dr. Sak. Well, I think it is unfair really 
to let everyone decide for himself who gets 
what. It would be as if everyone on your 
show decided what he wanted to do if and 
when he wanted to do it. It seems to me 
there ought to be some central intelligence 
that could indicate, at least suggest, what 
should be done—if not specify. The way in 
which one would approach this problem from 
an intelligent viewpoint to solve the problem 
would be to begin at the peak of the epidemic 
curve or the age incidence. For example, 
we know that the disease is of low frequency 
in the youngest ages, then it reaches a peak 
and then it begins to descend. If one would 
see that vaccine was administered to the 
children who are the greatest risks as more 
becomes available to descend both limbs of 
the curve, I think we would then use the 
available supply to its greatest advantage 
until the supply and the demand can meet 
each other. 

Mr. Murrow. What is the cost likely to be 
on what might be called the open market? 

Dr. Francis. Again I must refer to what I 
read in the newspapers and what I hear on 
the radio. The information that I have is 
indirect in that way. I have learned $2 is 
what the cost of 1 cubic centimeter of vac- 
cine is expected to be. It is likely to be less. 

Mr. Murrow. What about the youngsters 
who may be allergic to such things as peni- 
cillin? Is there any danger there in inocu- 
lating them? 

Dr. FRANCIS. We have discussed this earlier 
today and the indications are there are no 
contraindications to the use of the vaccine 
and I want to make that general statement 
for those who have written to me and who 
are concerned as to whether or not a child 
with a kidney infection or some other con- 
sideration should not be inoculated. We 
have not been able to ascertain the existence 
of any contraindications. The child with 
allergies takes the vaccine just as well as 
the one without, and children who are al- 
lergic to penicillin, we have failed to sub- 
stantiate any reaction in penicillin-sensitive 
individuals. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Francis, in passing, a 
question about that placebo: Have the chil- 
dren who have received it, have the parents 
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been notified, and will they subsequent}, 
get the vaccine? : 

Dr. Francis. All those records have been 
sent out to health departments of each area 
and should be in their hands at the present 
time. We started to mail them out last 
Friday with a decoding so that each child 
that had placebo or vaccine in those arc 
could be specifically identified. May I say 
something at the present time? You are 
talking about the effectiveness. This may be 
a little off your schedule. 

Mr. Murrow. Nothing is off our schedu'e 

Dr. Grecc. I think there is quite a differ. 
ence between this and the problem of sma)]. 
pox. In other words, smallpox is a disease 
that is of a nature that if a susceptible 
person is exposed to it the chances are very 
very high he will get the disease. In other 
words, the contagion, let’s say, is very high: 
of what we call the disease index it is very 
high. In poliomyelitis, if you take a veer 
such as 1952, which was the highest year on 
record, it was only about 42 cases of paralytic 
poliomyelitis per 100,000 and 17 percent of 
those occurred in this age period. Well, it 
means in the end that you practically have 
to vaccinate some 20,000 children to prevent 
a case of poliomyelitis. Therefore, it is much 
more difficult to measure 100 percent effec. 
tiveness than it would be in a case of small- 
pox. Furthermore, under those conditions, 
the probability that a child would get polio- 
myelitis is much less than it would be if 
he had been exposed to an active case of 
smallpox and were unvaccinated, so I think 
the parallels are not entirely as easy as they 
seem. 

Mr. Murrow. Is there in prospect any 
method of discovering whether a child is 
already immune to polio so he or she need 
not be vaccinated? 

Dr. SAK. We carried on some studies of 
that kind in Pittsburgh and we have recently 
done a study in 15,000 children utilizing a 
drop of blood from the finger. We worked 
out what you might call a micro test. The 
intention was to develop something similar 
to the test that’s used for susceptibility to 
diphtheria, the Schick test. We have not 
been able to utilize the skin test as yet. We 
find that such a test is really not useful or 
necessary. By such asurvey not more than 10 
percent of the children would be excluded 
from vaccination, 

Mr. Murrow. I see. 

Dr. SaLK. So it makes such a test unneces- 
sary. We are using this test, however, for 
follow-up purposes and to simplify our re- 
search problem. But from the practical 
viewpoint it would be easier to vaccinate. In 
keeping with this, Mr. Murrow, let me point 
out, that because of the fact that three doses 
of vaccine were given so close together last 
year, we do not consider that the children 
who had three doses have received a booster 
inoculation. We are, therefore, proposing, 
which is contrary to what has been an- 
nounced to the press up to the present, that 
all children who were vaccinated last year 
will receive a dose this year which can trwy 
be considered a booster dose. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk, I remember when 
we were in your laboratory several months 
ago. You had samples there of all the vac- 
cines sent out by the pharmaceutical houses 
and you checked them for potency, etc. 

Dr. SALK. Yes. 

Mr. Murrow. Who is going to do,that now? 
Who's going to be sure that it meets the 
proper requirements? 

Dr. Sak. The manufacturers test potency. 
The National Institutes of Health do spt 
checks occasionally. We ourselves have 
tested a large proportion of the batches of 
vaccine that are going to be used in the 9 
million children that the foundation 15 go 
ing to inoculate. We will follow this throug? 
and be sure that the standards are goilg 
be set and are going to be maintained, but 
the National Institutes of Health has the ‘© 
sponsibility ultimately for assuring potent): 
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Mr. Murrow. Who owns the patent on 
is vaccine? 

= SaLK. Well, the people, I would say. 

There is no patent. Could you patent the 
9 

vu tr, Murrow. Well, I would like to put this 
question to all three of you gentlemen. It 
seems to me that we are a “have’’ Nation and 
we are not accustomed to be rationed and 
Igo back now to something that Dr. Gregg 
-aid earlier about the possibilities of a mad 
<cramble, @ black market. What is to be 
done about it, Dr. Gregg? 

Dr. GrecG. I should be rather inclined to 
think from experience, including perhaps 
the difficulties we had with alcohol, that un- 
less the people understand the issues pretty 
clearly there will not be support enough to 
make any pure legal procedures eflective, but 
there is a difference there too, namely, here 
is something in which safety is involved, 
children are involved—and the drive, to be 
very sure that your child or grandchild is 
protected is a very powerful drive. I would 
myself prefer to see this under some para- 
vovernmental or semigovernmental control, 
with the withdrawal of licenses— the teeth 
that it puts in any such board or group. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Francis? 

Dr. Francis. You recall when penicillin 
was first available that it had to be put un- 
der very strict control and there was a body 
organized through the National Research 
Council who really decided its distribution. 
Well, I think the amount of vaccine that 
may be available this year is much larger 
than was available—than was true of penicil- 
lin—but it seems to me that the major thing 
is the same type of discipline from the Amer- 
ican public that they have displayed in this 
study and that I would hope and expect that 
they would be reasonable in their under- 
standing that this was a limited product at 
the present time and that everybody couldn’t 
get it and they would, as Dr. Gregg said, 
avoid the bootlegging and the personal de- 
mands which would make it available to 
the suspcetible children, 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk? 

Dr. SALK. Well, Dr. Francis and Dr. Gregg 
have both expressed points of view that are 
some distance apart, and I somehow would 
feel a little more certain if I knew that the 
distribution curve of the disease agewise was 
being followed as far as distribution of vac- 
cine is concerned. 

Mr. Murrow. Well, gentlemen, you all 
stand on something of a summit of achieve- 
ment here. Where do you think preventive 
medicine should go next, mental disease, 
cancer, heart? 

Dr. Francis. I have always had a great 
inclination in the field of mental disease, be- 
cause I think it is one of the areas in which 
we need to understand who are the sus- 
ceptibles, Just as we talk of who are the 
Susceptibles in poliomyelitis is needed and 
what are the factors that can help control it. 

I do not believe that mental disease is 
basically separated from the normal bio- 
chemistry or physiology of the body, and it 
can’t be handled in a vacuum. It seems to 
me there is @ great area there in which 
continued investigation can be carried out 
to great advantage. This is not precluding 
the fact that there are still plenty of other 
diseases that need a good deal of attention. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk, where do you think 
we should go? 

Dr. SaLK. Well, I think that where we can 
50 ls to apply the methodology that has been 
utilized in these investigations to any other 
Problem that needs solving. I would agree 
with Dr. Francis that the area of mental 
disease is one of the largest by far and par- 
“icularly desperately in need of quantita- 
tive measures that tell us precisely what we 
‘re dealing with, so that when one can 
Measure the dynamics of the process as we 
have tried to measure the dynamics or de- 
“ermine the dynamics of the infectious dis- 
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eases. Rather than continue to remain in 
purely a descriptive qualitative area, it would 
be splendid to apply quantitative terms. 
We have many analogies between immune 
phenomona and phenomena that are associ- 
ated with mental disturbances. Perhaps one 
can bridge the gap between the two. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Gregg? 

Dr. Grece. I agree with Dr. Francis, it is 
probably the mental and emotional diseases 
that need the attention the most, but I 
would feel that one should be very candid 
in admitting and in foreseeing the fact that 
that may be the area which is one of the 
hardest ones in which to make progress 
because what is technically or sometimes 
known as “the leads” are not so numerous. 
But determination to do that will make the 
difference. 

Mr. Murrow. Well, thank you very much 
indeed, gentlemen, for sitting here on the 
anniversary of Franklin D. Roosevelt's death 
and discussing with us the achievements 
that have been made in the whole area of 
poliomyelitis. I think it would be appro- 
priate to use a phrase that Carl Sandburg 
likes very much and say that, “we are very 
much beholden to you.” Thank you very 
much. Good night and good luck. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. Ray Murphy, former na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, and present chairman of the Amer- 
ican Legion special committee on cove- 
nant of human rights and United Na- 
tions, before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee considering Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, on April 29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. Ray MurpHuy, New YorK 
Ciry, FoRMER NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, AND PRESENT CHAIRMAN 
OF AMERICAN LEGION SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND UNITED 
NATIONS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE. ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS OF THE SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE CONSIDERING 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, APRIL 29, 1955 


Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, on three separate occasions, the 
American Legion, which I have the honor of 
representing today, has heartily endorsed the 
proposal for an amendment to our Constitu- 
tion limiting the treatymaking power. At 
its last national convention held here in 
Washington, D. C., on August 30-September 
2, 1954, the Legion reaffirmed its position by 
the adoption of a resolution which, in part, 
reads as follows: 

“To clarify the Legion’s current position 
we propose the submission by the Congress 
of the United States of a constitutional 
amendment, at the earliest opportunity, pro- 
viding (1) no provision of a treaty or other 
international compact or agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution of the United 
States shall have any force or effect; (2) no 
international compact or agreement which 
has not been concurred in by the Senate, as 
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provided in article II of the Constitution, 
shall be, or have the dignity or legal effect 
of, a treaty under article VI of the Consti- 
tution; (3) no treaty or other international 
compact or agreement shall be effective as 
internal law within the United States except 
to the extent it may be made so by an act 
of Congress enacted to enforce or implement 
the same that would be valid in the absence 
of a treaty; (4) no treaty shall be concurred 
in by the Senate, except by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of a quorum of the Sen- 
ate, on which the yeas and nays shall be 
entered on the journal; and (5) the Consti- 
tution shall not be in any way or to any 
extent altered or amended except by one of 
the methods provided in article V thereof.” 

It will be apparent to the members of the 
subcommitee that this resolution goes con- 
siderably beyond the proposal (S. J. Res. 1, 
84th Cong., Ist sess., introduced on January 
6, 1955 by Senator BRICKER), now under con- 
sideration. Since it is Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 which is now under consideration, I 
shall direct my remarks thereto, believing as 
I do that it would constitute a necessary 
minimum safeguard to the preservation of 
constitutional rights. 

My remarks will be brief, for I can add 
nothing new to the great debate of the past 
few years. The work of scholars and re- 
searchers has been thorough, and the case, 
pro and con, has been fully documented and 
will, I am sure, be fairly considered by your 
subcommitee, and the Committee on he 
Judiciary, and eventually, by the Congress, 
and finally by the people of America. I do 
suggest that the issue is one which, after 
due and proper legislative consideration, 
and in the exercise of legislative powers, 
should be submitted to the people. I have 
been gratified to note that the minority of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in 
connection with Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
83d Congress, Ist session, and despite their 
opposition to a treaty-power amendment, 
stated: 

“Senator BricKer and the cosponsors are 
entitled to feel that they have stimulated 
the forces of public opinion.’’? 

It is well, I think, that the public has thus 
been alerted to the hazards and uncertainties 
that lurk in the treatymaking power, and in 
possible judicial interpretation and even ex- 
pansions thereof. Even the opposition to 
amendment, many in all good faith, by 
parading all manner of frightening specters, 
have served to waken public interest in a 
momentous matter. And the Migratory 
Bird case, Missouri v. Holland, a 35-year-old 
Supreme Court decision, formerly required 
reading for law-school students only, and 
heretofore wholly unknown to the average 
layman, has suddenly taken a place along- 
side such landmark decisions as Marbury v. 
Madison, Gibbons v. Ogden, and the Dart- 
mouth College case. 

In the opinion of many something more 
has happened. Those who have been recent- 
ly apprised of the treatymaking problem, 
now for the first time, realize that in this 
constitutional area there is no commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation with respect to either 
fundamentals or details. No one today can 
define with any degree of assurance the re- 
spective areas of treaties and executive 
agreements, nor determine what treaties are 
self-executing. This whole field of impor- 
tant constitutional law is fraught with un- 
certainty. It is, therefore, clearly uncer- 
standable that Mr. American Citizen strong- 
ly favors resolving some of these uncert:.in- 
ties. We believe it is not enough that our 
people be alerted to the intricacies of the 
treatymaking power. That would be analo- 
gous to diagnosing a serious illness without 
attempting to prescribe a cure. 

I can assure the members of the subcom- 
mittee that an overwhelming number of the 
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members of the American Legion are whole- 
heartedly in favor of an amendment to the 
treatymaking power. Outside American Le- 
gion circles, my contacts with people 
throughout the country indicate an equally 
overwhelming support for a treaty amend- 
ment. The situation, in my Judgment, is 
similar to that existing in 1789 when the 
people, fearful and uncertain of their rights 
under the newly created Constitution, 
sought assurance through constitutional 
amendments, giving birth to our Bill of 
Rights. In that fateful year many good men 
and true, some of them framers of the Con- 
stitution, felt that the first 10 amendments 
were unnecessary. The Bill of Rights has 
become the glory of the Republic, and time 
has proved that Jefferson and others who 
proposed them were eternally right. 

Some able opponents of a treaty amend- 
ment ridicule the possible loss of constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights by treaty power. 
Pointing to Missouri v. Holland, they ask 
what right has any American citizen lost 
thereby except perhaps the right to kill the 
only surviving migratory duck. Of course, 
no citizen lost a constitutional right by that 
decision. The case is important because the 
rationale goes far beyond validating the 
Migratory Bird Act. That decision permitted 
the Congress, pursuant to a treaty, to enact 
domestic legislation which it could not con- 
stitutionally pass in the absence of such 
treaty. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
treaties, and they could be self-executing 
treaties, or even executive agreements, under 
the Missouri v. Holland rule could alter con- 
stitutional rights. With this the eminent 
and scholarly lawyer who is now the Secre- 
tary of State, in the past, in effect has agreed. 

Certainly we must all agree that the pres- 
ent Federal-State relationship can be com- 
pletely upset by the Federal Government by 
virtue of authority derived from treaties. 
Under an expanded concept of interstate 
commerce, the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already increased sufficiently to 
cope with the greater responsibilities of our 
Federal Government. It would be a grave 
mistake, perhaps even fatally injurious to 
our Federal-State system, to leave unchecked 
the treaty-making power which we know can 
upset this delicate relationship. 

Some have asked why this has not hap- 
pened long ago. Actually, it has long been 
happening on a limited scale,* but it has 
only been in recent years that treaties have 
gone beyond the field of normal interna- 
tional relations and dealt with and impinged 
upon internal law and individual rights, 
most of which have been long recognized as 
solely within the jurisdiction of the States. 

Certainly in the years which lie ahead we 
can anticipate an ever-increasing number 
of treaties and agreements, covering many 
intricate phases of our international rela- 
tions. Many not only will impose obliga- 
tions on the contracting parties, but will 
also affect the rights of individual citizens 
of our country. Two recent cases, U. S. v. 
Capps‘ and Keefe v. Dulles ® illustrates the 
way treaties and executive agreements can 
involve the affairs of our citizens, even 
though the final determinations in both 
cases avoided the constitutional issue. 

There are those who appear to believe that 
to favor a treaty-power amendment is to 
favor isolationism and a retreat from reality 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. There are 
those who would have the people believe 
that proponents of amendment are oppo- 
nents of every effort in the field of interna- 
tional cooperation, whether through the 
United Nations organization, or otherwise. 
There are those who charge that proponents 
of a treaty-power amendment seek with 
knowing design to shackle, and tie the hands 
of the Executive, in our relations with other 
nations and in the exercise of the essential 
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powers of his office. If there be proponents of 
treaty-power amendment of such design and 
purpose, the American Legion is not of them 
or with them. We are confident that such 
an amendment as is envisaged in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 contemplates and would 
result in mo such constriction or strangula- 
tion of the necessarily broad powers of the 
Executive, powers which we know must be 
vast and fluid and flexible, powers which 
are not and should not be susceptible of 
specific limitation and definition. We know 
that in any charter written for the ages 
there must be “growing room.” We of the 
American Legion would be the ultimate last 
to cripple the Executive or the Congress in 
the exercise of any power necessary to cope 
with the perils of the atomic age and with 
the implacable and unappeasible commu- 
nistic, materialistic ideology that with ever- 
increasing capacity and ever-expanding dy- 
namic power, inexorably presses on to world 
domination. 

It has been said that some Americans op- 
pose any treaty-power amendment because 
in fact they favor concentration of power in 
the Nation’s Capital and in the Executive, 
which, as they hope, may lead to such inter- 
national commitments as will eventually 
culminate in a political world government. 
It is evident that there are such people. We 
are not with them. 

The American Legion has given consistent 
support to the United Nations from its con- 
ception to its creation, and through its all 
too often faltering administration. We will, 
I personally feel, continue to support it to 
that time when it appears to serve the 
cause of world government rather than the 
cause of the United States and the other 
nations of the world yet free, who make com- 
mon cause with us that the whole world may 
be free. In all personal friendliness and sin- 
cerity, I wish to warn other supporters of 
the United Nations that they serve the 
United Nations ill if through it they appear 
to serve the cause of political world govern- 
ment. The fear exists that there are many 
advocates of world government who wish, by 
charter amendment, so to change the char- 
acter of the organization as to make it in 
part a form of world government. If there 
are such people, they play into the hands of 
absolute isolationists and the clamoring hate 
groups of this country, who are against all 
that is, and would fervently heil an Ameri- 
can Hitler. 

The American Legion believes in a govern- 
ment not of men but of law. In this issue 
it is not concerned with personalities. It can 
share the general confidence that the Execu- 
tive of today is highly conscious that his 
Office is a public trust, and is completely cer- 
tain that the man in the White House today 
is a just man, a truly great American, and 
no seeker for power. Nor do we seek to take 
away the power that is his under the Con- 
stitution. We seek rather, and seek only, to 
preserve the rights that belong to the States 
and the people under the same Constitution, 
rights which we feel sure are in jeopardy to- 
day for all the reasons that Senator BRICKER, 
the American Bar Association and many 
other groups and individuals have so ably 
stated. 

The American Legion urges approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 as the very min- 
imum of protection and clarification of the 
people’s rights. 


1 Report No. 412, accompanying S. J. Res. 
1, 83d Cong., Ist sess., p. 39. 

#252 U. S. 416 (40 S. Ct. 382). 

* For example, U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright (299 
U. S. 304, 57 S. Ct. 216) and U.S. v. Pink (315 
U. S. 203, 62 S. Ct. 552). 

#75 S. Ct. 326. 

® Decided by United States Court of Ap- 
peals, District of Columbia, on September 
16, 1954—not yet reported; certiorari denied 
75 S. Ct. 440. 
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Testimonial Dinner to Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed jn 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
delivered by J. B. Matthews at the tes. 
timonial dinner to Rabbi Benjamiy 
Schultz on April 20, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

By way of introducing what I have to say 
about the guest of honor this evening, I wish 
to describe briefly two important events in 
the story of mankind—the one modern and 
the other ancient. These two events will, 
I believe, furnish an appropriate context for 
the career of Rabbi Benjamin Schultz. 

The first event took place in Moscow on 
the 2d day of August 1935. The seventh 
world congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional was in session. 

The long-delayed meeting of this seventh 
congress had whetted the expectancy of 
Communists all over the world. Obviously, 
something new as in the making. 

Finally, the great moment came. Georg! 
Dimitroff, recently freed from a Nazi prison 
and newly chosen head of the Communist 
International, was presented to the delegates 
with a long-winded speech by Wilhelm Pieck, 
German Communist leader. Communist 
speeches are notoriously long and Dimitroff's 
lasted more than 4 hours. 

Near the end of the second hour of the 
speech came the burden of the new tactical 
orientation. It was an historic pronounce- 
ment. As it has been carried out in practice, 
its consequences have weighed heavily upon 
the lives and reputations of thousands of 
Americans. In four brief sentences Dimitrof 
spelled it out. “Comrades,” he said, “you 
remember the ancient tale of the capture of 
Troy. Troy was inaccessible to the armies 
attacking her, thanks to her impregnable 
walls, and the attacking army, after suffer- 
ing many sacrifices, was unable to achieve 
victory until with the aid of the famous 
Trojan horse it managed to penetrate to the 
very heart of the enemy’s camp. We revo- 
lutionary workers,” shouted Dimitroff, rous- 
ing the delegates to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm, “should not be shy about using the 
same tactics.” 

The tale of Troy’s fall, as told in the im- 
mortal epic poem of Virgil, has several dra- 
matic aspects which Dimitroff’s bare refer- 
ence to the deception of the wooden horse 
did not include. 


According to the story in book JI of the 
Aeneid, the Greeks laid siege to the walled 
city of Troy in a war that lasted 10 yeals. 
In Greek mythology, the conflict between 
the Greeks and the Trojans was attributed 
to a case of wife stealing. Paris, son of 
Priam, King of Troy, eloped with Helen, wile 
of Menelaus, King of Sparta. 

The gods concerned themselves deeply with 
the prolonged strife. Poseidon, Hera, and 
Athena aided the Greeks, while Ares and 
Aphrodite took the side of the Trojans. Zeus 
and Apollo were neutralists. 

At the end of 10 years, Troy remained im- 
pregnable to the attacking Greek force of 
Agamemnon. It was then that one Epeus, of 
the besieging Greeks, built the famous 
wooden horse, eminently fitting analogy ? 
Dimitroff’s proposed strategem. 
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The Greek Army, pretending to concede 
defeat after 10 fruitless years of battle, sailed 
away to Tenedos, leaving the huge frame of 
the wooden horse filled with picked warriors 
on the beach outside the walls of Troy. With 
the cessation of fighting, the curious Trojans 
went out to look over the deserted camp of 
the enemy. There they found the horse, and, 
shortly thereafter, @ lone Greek soldier named 
we omediae to Anaeas, the narrator of the 
nic tale, the Trojans promptly separated 
into two factions, the prohorse and the anti- 
horse, the trusting and the skeptical, the 
latter constituting & dissenting minority. 
The few skeptics were led by @ bold minister 
of religion named Laocoén. 

The unheeded warning of Laocoén should 
be told in Virgil's own words: “The giddy 
multitude is split into opposite factions. 
Then it is that the foremost, before all the 
rest, followed by & great crowd, Laocoén 
eagerly runs down from the heights of the 
citadel, and from afar he cries: ‘Wretched 
citizens, how has so wild a frenzy seized you? 
Do you believe that the enemy have sailed 
away? Or do you think that any Grecian 
cifts are free from fraud? Is such your 
knowledge of Ulysses? Either the Greeks are 
enclosed and concealed in this frame, or this 
ig an engine wrought against our walls, or 
there is some hidden deceit; trust not the 
horse, ye Trojans. Whatever it is, I fear the 
Greeks even when they bring gifts.” So he 
spoke, and hurled his mighty spear with im- 
petuous force against the flank and belly of 
the creature with its curving joints. If it had 
been our divine destiny, if our minds had 
been clear, Laocoén would have prevailed 
upon us to smash with our swords the lurk- 
ing place of the Greeks, and Troy would now 
be standing, and thou wouldst still remain, 
O lofty citadel of Priam.” 

Laocoon paid dearly for his skepticism and 
his attempt to warn his fellow Trojans. 
He was castigated by other priests and by 
the heads of state, for making accusations 
without producing proof. 

Concerning the finding of the lone Greek 
soldier, Sinon, the poet Virgil recites the 
following: Lo, some Dardan shepherds mean- 
while came, dragging to the king with loud 
shouts a youth whose hands were bound 
behind his back, who, though they knew him 
not, had without compulsion put himself in 
their way as they approached him, in order 
to effect his plan, and open Troy to the 
Greeks, being confident in soul, and prepared 
for any event, either to work out his scheme, 
or to submit to certain death.” 

At first, the Trojans showed animosity to- 
Ward Sinon, but after questioning him and 
hearing his tearful tale their anger turned 
to pity. Sinon told a carefully rehearsed 
story of how he had been chosen from among 
all the Greek soldiers to be offered up as a 
human sacrifice demanded by the oracles of 
Phoebus. After he had been prepared for 
death upon the altar, he managed to break 
his bonds and escape, hiding all night in a 
ee marsh with his hands still bound be- 
Mn im, 

The fake refugee told his story so con- 
eee and with such copious tears that 
ve Trojans, who had given asylum to many 
oie fide refugees, believed him. In fact, 

‘gil says that King Priam was “the first 
” did that the man be released from his 
hanacles and tight fetters,” and spoke to 
“im in friendly words, saying: “Whoever 
ee are from this time forward lose and 
tthe Greeks; you shall be ours.” 

. he trusting ones among the Trojans then 
ed the huge frame of the wooden horse 
a ae heart of the city, believing Sinon’s 
panied lat it had been constructed by the 
Maen Greeks as a propitiatory gift for 
. Translating this ancient story into some of 
oe nodern equivalents we find: That very 
“) ‘He trusting Trojans went about setting 
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up the Trojan Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born; got up an impressive list of 
sponsors headed by King Priam’s wife as 
honorary chairman; and threw an applejack 
party at the residence of Paris and Helen 
to raise money to fight for the repeal of the 
Trojan Internal Security Act of 1950 B. C., 
which measure, they alleged, placed discrim- 
inating restrictions upon the admission of 
refugees bearing Greek gifts and culture. 

The Committee on Un-Trojan Activities 
was hurriedly called into session, after issu- 
ing subpenas for Sinon and the sponsors of 
the prohorse organization. There was a loud 
outcry when it appeared that the chairman 
of the committee was conducting a one-man 
hearing; the opposition members of the com- 
mittee were at Helen’s applejack party. 
Taking the witness stand, the Greek refugee 
Sinon stuck by his story about the wooden 
horse but declined to tell the committee 
whether or not he was a Greek spy. When 
the sponsors of the Trojan Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born were called to the 
stand, not one of them would disavow his 
affiliation with the prohorse organization, 
but with one voice they asserted that they 
were in good company, each relying on the 
reputation of another to establish his inno- 
cence by association. 

The New Trojan Times denounced the 
Committee on Un-Trojan Activities, edi- 
torially, for its abusive treatment of Sinon 
and the prohorse sponsors, and declared 
that the committee had by its own un- 
Trojan procedures inaugurated an era of 
hysteria and thought-control. 

While all this was going on, the Trojan 
Senate adopted a resolution of censure 
against Laocoén for hurling his spear with 
impetuous force into the belly and flank of 
the wooden horse. 

The Trojans for Democratic Action met 
and passed a resolution charging Laocoén 
and his followers with damaging Trojan 
prestige abroad, especially in Athens and 
Sparta. 

Meanwhile, at the Trojan University on 
Eveningside Heights, Professor Commageri- 
pides lectured his afternoon class—the last, 
as it turned out—on the menace of Lao- 
coonism, 

But that night—that night which was to 
live in the annuals of men down through all 
time—the Greek Army sailed back from 
Tenedos; Sinon slipped quietly from his bed 
of feigned slumber, and released the war- 
riors within the wooden horse who, in turn, 
opened the city gates and admitted the 
waiting army of Agamemnon, 

The Sinonites, aided and abetted unwit- 
tingly by the Priamites, had won the day. 
The Laocoénites had nothing but the facts 
on their side. 

Thus in 1 day the Greeks accomplished 
by the deceit of a wooden horse and the 
trickery of a fake refugee what they had not 
been able to accomplish by force of arms 
in 10 years: Troy was wiped from the face 
of the earth. 

Now we are back in the 20th century, more 
than 3,000 years after the sack of Troy. We 
sit once more in the Hall of Columns in 
Moscow. It is August 2, 1935. We hear a 
booming voice from the platform cry: “We 
revolutionary workers * * * should not be 
shy about using the same tactics.” 

Such was the origin of the Communist- 
front organization, the wooden horse by 
which the Communist Party has success- 
fully penetrated to the heart of American 
public opinion. In the person of Ben Schultz, 
the spirit of the ancient Trojan priest, Lao- 
coon, lives again. For these many years, he 
has been hurling with deadly accuracy and 
with impetuous force his spear into the flank 
and belly of this contraption of deceitfulness. 

In 1946, Rabbi Schultz was the first to 
expose, in an article written for the Hearst 
newspapers, the antisemitism of the Soviet 
regime. 
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In 1947, he pioneered the exposure of the 
Communist infiltration of the churches, and 
like Laocoon of ancient Troy he paid the 
penalty for his exposure. 

For 5 years he has led the Joint Committee 
Against Communism in New York and has 
made it, with the help of Lottie, the most 
effective organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

As executive director of the American 
Jewish League Against Communism, he has 
traveled tirelessly across the Nation, year in 
and year out, warning his fellow countrymen, 
“Equo ne credite.” “Believe not the horse.” 

J. Edgar Hoover has written that Rabbi 
Schultz deserves “the Nation’s gratitude for 
his fight to educate our citizens on the true 
meaning of communism.” Kari Munopr has 
declared that “our country needs a Rabbi 
Schultz in every community.” 

I am honored to nominate Benjamin 
Schultz for the high priesthood of the 
Ancient Trojan Order of Laocoon and His 
Descendants. 
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Nationwide Examination of Educational 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article in which is in- 
cluded an exclusive interview with Neil 
H. McElroy, president of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and chair- 
man of the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education. It ap- 
peared in the April 1 issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report. 

Since this article appeared, all of the 
48 States and the Territories scheduled 
to participate in the President’s program 
have announced plans to hold confer- 
ences on education. ‘This massive study 
of our educational ills, as President 
Eisenhower has so aptly described it, is 
unparalleled in our history. The White 
House Conference next November 28— 
December 1 in Washington will climax 
the statewide studies. More than 2,000 
citizens and educators are expected to 
attend this national gathering, first of 
its kind ever held in the educational 
history of this country. 

This nationwide examination of our 
educational problems is of importance to 
every teacher, educator, citizen, and 
child in America. In many ways it par- 
allels my own efforts to attract good 
teachers to the public schools by raising 
their salaries, for one of the chief sub- 
jects planned for discussion and analysis 
at the White House Conference concerns 
the problem of “How can we get enough 
good teachers and keep them.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article made part of the Appendix of 
today’s REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorb, 
as follows: 

Question. Just what has been your con- 
nection with the educational problem of 
America, Mr. McElroy? 

Answer. I’ve gotten a good deal of back- 
ground on it from working in the National 
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Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
Question. What is that commission? 
Answer. It’s an organization that was put 

together 512, 6 years ago—something in that 

range—headed by Roy Larsen. I think I’m 

right in saying that Jim Conant, of Harvard, 

is the fellow who really stirred the thing up. 

He has a deep interest in secondary educa- 

tion—everybody in college and university life 

does have, because that’s what they have to 
build on. 

The quality of their educational product is 
whatever the quality of the secondary-school 
education is. It became apparent at that 
time just on plain mathematics that the 
number of children born was going to put 
&@ proportionate load against the school sys- 
tem. This load was going to give dimensions 
to the problems that were so abnormal that 
the people of the country needed to be 
aroused to it. 

. a o s o 

Question. Of course, usually we think of 
the States running education. How does it 
come about that we are getting into it at the 
Federal level? 

Answer. The thought was that if the pres- 
tige of the White House and the prestige of 
the governors—there are State conferences in 
each one of the States that are preliminary 
to the White House Conference—could be put 
against the consideration of these problems, 
there would be focusing of public attention 
which could not come about in any other 
way. That really is the reason for all of this. 

In addition to that, of course, Congress 
Was willing to appropriate Federal money to 
finance both the White House Conference of 
next November and the State conferences, s0 
that you wouldn’t just have a State confer- 
ence here and a State conference there, de- 
pending on whatever the legislature decided 
in each particular State. Since the financing 
had already been arranged by Federal 
funds—which were not of great importance, 
a modest contribution for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make to the encouragement of 
local solutions of these education problems— 
you could have a greater assurance that the 
State conferences, which are really the basic 
thing in all of this, would be held broadly 
over the country and at about the same time. 
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Question. What have they come up with? 

Answer. Well, the fields of study are pretty 
much the fields that we are indicating as 
obviously the ones that need the attention 
of practically every one of these conference 
groups, whether State, local school district, 
or national. 

Out of these conferences comes a clarifica- 
tion, let’s say, of what you need to-do to 
attract schoolteachers. We know that one 
of the things is money. But that isn’t the 
only thing. Sometimes it’s the matter of 
the working together of the training institu- 
tions that train teachers. There has been 
a sort of conflict between the liberal-arts 
schools, for example, and the so-called nor- 
mal schools, and the basis of preparation in 
the higher education levels is one of the 
Kinds of things that have been worked on. 

Another example is the kind of thing that 
is currently being done in Detroit. 

The problem of finding enough qualified 
teachers is, I would guess, the knottiest prob- 
lem of all. ‘You can get money out of peo- 
ple, because people have money. I mean this 
country can finance any reasonable kind of 
educational standard it wants, because the 
country is really that productive. It is mere- 
ly a question of deciding that you want to 
put your money on that kind of thing in- 
stead of buying books or buying another suit 
or another television set, and so on. 

However, you can’t just manufacture 
teachers by appropriating money. ‘You have 
to have the teacher candidates and then 
give them time to become good teachers. 
In Detroit, school authorities are going to 
people who may have been teachers before 
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they married or maybe to just college-traired 
women who got married—and now are 45, 50, 
their children have grown and moved from 
home. These women are being asked to re- 
turn to teaching. 

-Now, Wayne University, in Detroit, In co- 
operation and encouragement of this pro- 
gram, which is the kind of thing a citizens’ 
group can stimulate, has put together some 
refresher courses which help that kind of 
person get prepared to step into a school and 
do teaching in a relatively short period of 
time, say 6, 7, 8 months. This is really a 
kind of emergency solution, but emergency 
solutions to the schoolteacher shortage have 
got to be found. 

7 . e > se 

Question. Have you people been given a 
directive by the President as to what you are 
supposed to do? 

Answer. The directive was in the legisla- 
tion: “A conference broadly representative 
of educators and other interested citizens 
from all parts of the Nation, to be called 
the White House Conference on Education, 
to consider and report to the President sig- 
nificant and pressing problems in this field 
of education.” 

Question. What States do you have assur- 
ance will hold conferences before the No- 
vember conference? 

Answer. Well, there are 53 States and Ter- 
ritories eligible under this law. Forty- 
eight of them have notified us that some 
action has been taken leading toward a con- 
ference. Out of the remaining 5, 4 have 
done something, but not through the gov- 
ernor. 

Question. What are the main problems 
that you are going to take up at this con- 
ference? 

Answer. I can best give you a quick look 
at them here. The order of consideration 
agreed on by the White House Conference 
committee reads as follows. We have re- 


garded this order as a logical sequence. 


First of all is the question: “What kind 
of school program do we want?” Some peo- 
ple say “goals.” That’s kind of a fancy word 
for me. It’s really a question of what should 
our schools accomplish. How much voca- 
tional education dg you want? Do you 
want to teach children to drive autos in 
the public schools? How much athletic pro- 
gram do you want? All of these things have 
a price tag on them. So, we believe the first 
thing that people need to consider in any 
educational conference, whether State or 
national or city, whatever it may be, is what 
they want to provide for these youngsters. 

Question. That is, what your goals are 

Answer. Yes—what are your goals? All 
right. That is one section of the problem. 

Second on the list is this question: “In 
what ways can we organize our school system 
more efficiently and more economically?” 

Now, a good deal could be done to make 
the operation of the school dollar more effec- 
tive by getting the actual governmental or- 
ganization of the school districts better ar- 
ranged. As an example of the kind of thing 
I’m referring to, I think most of us are con- 
scious of the need for pulling together a 
lot of these little red schoolhouse areas into 
central high-school districts and then bring- 
ing pupils in from 10, 15 miles, if need be, 
to get them to these schools, which are big 
enough to permit the assignment of high- 
grade teachers and the provision of various 
kinds of physical facilities which, because 
of the scattered nature of the areas, you 
couldn’t do otherwise. 

Question. Isn’t that being done pretty gen- 
erally? 

Answer. A good deal of it, but a good deal 
not. I mean there’s much more can be done. 

Question. You are not concerned only with 
high schools, though, are you? 

Answer. With both high schools and ele- 
mentary schools in their relationship to the 
whole educational system of the country. 
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Question. Then it isn’t for athletics and a 
big plant? 

Answer. It is primarily for the quality of 
teaching. Any time you have several graces 
being taught by a single teacher, anq that 
kind of business, the quality of teaching has 
to suffer. When you pull the groups to. 
gether so that you can give each class a 
teacher for that particular grade, you haye 
a better opportunity to give them a better 
education. 

Question. What are the other questions op 
your list? 

Answer. No. 3: “What are our school. 
building needs?” There you have the ques- 
tion of such things as what is the rignt 
number of children to put into a schoo). 
room. Until you can get a conclusion aboyt 
that, you can’t reach a conclusion on the 
number of classrooms needed. And, of 
course, as you well know, you can’t just take 
a number of children, divide by 27—if that’s 
the number to a schoolroom—and say that 
that’s the number of schoolrooms you need, 
Life isn’t that simple. It has got to be 
done by localities. 

No. 4: “How can we get enough good teach. 
ers and keep them?” You might eliminate 
matrimony, of course. But we have to find 
more practical ways to keep them. It's part 
of the question of the competition of indus. 
trial money, and all of that kind of thing, 

No. 5: “How can we finance our schools, 
build, and operate them?” That's both the 
construction and the operation cost. 

No. 6: “How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education?” That is the 
field of interest in which we would hope 
that these conferences, when held, might 
develop local citizens’ groups like the one in 
Cincinnati or in Mamaroneck, N. Y., or the 
State of Delaware which are very active, and 
have them take a continuing interest. Let's 
say, encourage the holding of a State confer- 
ence each year, whether there’s a White 
House Conference or not, so that these prob- 
lems, whatever they may be—and they may 
vary as the years go by—can have good Citl- 
zen attention put against them. 
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Question. Educators are a little busy to be 
setting standards; aren’t they? 

Answer. Educators can’t set standards 
without public support. If there are some 
specific things that citizens would like to 
have in some community of which they are 
a part, they can get them if they're willing 
to say, “All right. As far as I’m concerned, 
you can tap my tax bill for that, and I'm 
going to like it.” If enough people get to- 
gether in the conference kind of mechanism, 
and they're the right kind of people, then 
you have a chance, it seems to me, of getting 
that kind of public acceptance of what needs 
to be done. 

In our particular community, thanks to 
the fact that in Cincinnati there’s been no 
political influence on the school board oF 
the school system in any way—and then, 
too, partly, I guess, because people in Cin- 
cinnati think it’s important to have a good 
school system—they’ve put up the money 
when they had to put it up, and a lot bas 
been requested. 

Now, there are some areas where that 
isn’t being done, and it usually turns out 
to be an area where you have some sort of 
damaging of the public confidence in the 
school system. It could be some one or more 
persons on the board of education. It could 
be the superintendent of schools, himself. 
It could be any one of a number of things. 
The idea is that you might say the schools 
have been a local concern in this country. 
The local people have said what kind of an 
educational system they wanted and they 
paid the bill. When I say local, that in- 
cludes the State, because, under State con 
stitutions, the State has the responsibility 
for the educational program in that State, 
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so the State and the communities work 
Ee there's the big question as to what 
extent Federal aid has to come in. There 
js no doubt but that one of the questions 
ll be pushed in these various con- 
that wi Pp 
ferences will be an analysis of what the 
States and communities can do. If they 
pelieve and feel confident that they cannot 
do it themselves, they may push even harder 
at the Federal Government. 

question. If the Federal Government gets 
into it, will it be on the construction end 
or providing money for operations as well? 

Answer. Well, I think the current pressure 
ts largely for building. Whether it goes be- 
yond that, I guess we don’t know. The 
puilding needs run into very large money. 

Question. Do you have any figures on how 
much it would run? 

Answer. I have a figure. I get it from 
another source, and I don’t know that it’s 
right, but it’s about as good as a figure as 
any around. This is from a report that I 
have obtained from the National Citizens’ 
Commission, of which I was a member, but 
am no longer because it seemed improper 
for me to stay on it in view of this new 
job. But during the closing months of my 
membership I was on a subcommittee called 
Financing Public Education in the Decade 
Ahead. This report was issued by the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Commission; it states that 
$34 billion for school construction between 
now and 1965 would be needed to catch up. 

Question. That just catches up? 

Answer. It catches up, but also takes care 
of all of the needs that accumulate during 
that period. 

Question. That’s about $3 billion a year, 

The present rate of spending is about $2 bil- 
S lion a year, isn’t 1t? 

Answer. I think it 1s. 

Question. If you give the State a com- 
pletely free hand, you still haven’t solved 
the problem, have you? 

Answer. Well, the thing that bothers a 
good many people is that if it turns out to 
be a Federal program, unless it’s extremely 
generous, you have a tendency to do the 
way you do in the airport development of 
the country, and other facilities, where the 
Federal Government has indicated that it 
would participate, but never quite partici- 
pates, and the development of these things 
is delayed because people wait for their share 
of Federal aid. It’s the kind of thing that 
unless it’s very well conceived and very well 
done may delay this program of school build- 
ing instead of helping. 

Question. Do you consider one of the ob- 
fectives of your conference the development 
of this program of Federal aid? 

Answer. No; not in those terms. What 
we do believe one of our responsibilities, is 
to answer the question of how the school 
program, both in building and in operation, 
can be financed. If local and State sources 
are not adequate, then the question of Fed- 
s ¢ral aid will have to come in. 

Question. Will you recommend legislation 
in your conference? 

Answer. Our responsibility is to make a 
Teport to the President. Now, if we make 
Some recommendation which, in order to 
become effective, will involve legislation, 
aan — may be indirectly recommending 
€gisiation, 

° * > ” ° 
Question. Is it true that most of the pri- 
vat ely endowed colleges and universities are 
broke or are in bad shape? 

Answer. It’s true that a great many of our 
really good schools, that have produced good 
People for this country, within the range of 
was a total pupils, are in bad straits. 
- an rigs happening, which is even worse, 
Seciee a order to keep from actually being 
teacher ey’ve been taking it out of their 
seas 8, 80 that professors in some of these 

‘ier, privately endowed colleges are mak- 
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ing less money than high-school teachers in 
many cities. 

It’s the kind of thing that ultimately will 
result in such a decline in the quality of 
college education that the country will pay 
for it in the educational preparations of its 
youth. 

Question. Are you getting any complaints 
from the country generally about the quality 
of education? 

Answer. Yes. I would say that I person- 
ally don’t get so many of them, but they cer- 
tainly get enough of them at the National 
Citizens Commission. You see, we haven’t 
really been underway long enough for the 
conference itself to have received a great 
many comments of this nature. 

Question. What is the nature of those 
complaints, as you understand them? 

Answer. The general kind of criticism that 
goes on—and when I say “generai,” I mean 
in a good many places—is that the tradi- 
tional kind of education that was given to 
children in the days of the parents seems 
not to be given anything like as much atten- 
tion as the kind of education that attempts 
to fit a child into a society, to the compara- 
tive undertreatment of such fundamentals as 
reading well and writing well and doing 
arithmetic. And, depending on your point 
of view, you either think your child is being 
well educated or you don’t. A parent may 
say: “You can’t even spell common words, 
and you’re in the eighth grade. I could spell 
better than you when I was in the fourth 
grade.’ Or something like that. Well, I 
think everybody’s got a right to have a crack 
at the subject of educational standards and 
goals. That’s one of the first things con- 
fronting us. 

Question. Isn’t the quality of education 
always a good deal poorer than it was a gen- 
eration earlier? 

Answer. Well, I think that’s likely to be 
true in the mind of everyone. There are 
some figures that show the changes from 
1900 to 1922 to 1949, and the percentage of 
students enrolled in the schools who take a 
particular subject. Now, English has gone 
up sharply—these are high-school figures: 
38.5 in 1900, 76.7 in 1922, and 92.9 in 1949. 
United States and English history: In 1900 
it was 38, in 1922 it was 18 and in 1949 it was 
22. General science has gone from 18 in 
1922 up to 20 now. 

Question. These are not compulsory 
courses, are they? These are electives? 

Answer. Yes. One reason for the changes 
is that the number of courses is greater and 
there are more courses which are electives. 
You'll see that as you get down here in 
industrial arts, and all that sort of thing. 

Now, here’s one that bothers people like 
Jim Killian. 

Not enough youngsters take mathematics. 
Unless they have a reasonable amount of 
mathematics in secondary schools, they are 
poor prospects for MIT (Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology) and the scientific 
schools. 

You're all familiar with the statement 
that’s going around pretty freely that Russia 
is now graduating more scientists and engi- 
neers than the United States colleges and 
universities are. Jim Killian of MIT is one 
of our committeemen, and I’m sure that one 
of the reasons he accepted appointment to 
the committee is that he’s got to be con- 
cerned about the quality of secondary-school 
education, because, unless the quality of sec- 
ondary-school education steps up, he isn’t 
going to have what he needs to build on. 
Well, 56 took algebra in 1900, 40 in 1922, and 
27 in 1949, 

Here are figures which are disturbing to 
the people who believe in the cultural sub- 
jects. Latin: 50 in 1900, 27 in 1922, 8 in 
1949. French: 8 in 1900, up to 15 in 1922, and 
now down to 5. 

Question. What about other foreign lan- 
guages? 
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Answer. Spanish came in at 11 in 1922 and 
went down to 8 in 1949. Industrial subjects 
went from 14 percent in 1922 up to 27 per- 
cent in 1949. 

Question. That’s vocational schools? 

Answer. Vocational schools, or some lim- 
ited industrial subjects that can be taken in 
the general high school. 

Question. Is there anything on the study 
of government? 

Answer. Not as such. Some other figures: 
Physical education goes from 5 to 69. Well, 
that’s probably compulsory. 

Music: 25 percent up to 30 percent. 

Question. Does that mean that more 
youngsters in high school take music than 
take algebra, percentagewise? 

Answer. In certain grades of high school 
you may have a compulsory course in music. 

Question. Take your study of the southern 
schools. Is the question of integration going 
to complicate your problem of studying those 
schools and appraising their capacity, and 
s0 on? 

Answer. Here’s what we think about that. 
At our first meeting, the group approved a 
position we would take on that, and I would 
like to read that to you. This is what the 
committee for the conference approved as 
our policy at this stage: 

“The committee recognizes the importance 
of the problem of segregation of races within 
the public schools in some areas of our coun- 
try. It also recognizes, however, that this 
problem, important as it is, now is in the 
hands of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final adjudication. The commit- 
tee, therefore, considers that it would be in- 
appropriate for it to concern itself directly 
with the question at this time.” 

Now, if between now and the time the con- 
ference is held the Supreme Court comes up 
with its bill of particulars on how this prob- 
lem is to be handled, then, it seems to us, all 
that that does in the State that is concerned 
is to add another problem of school construc- 
tion and of school cost of operation in that 
State over and above the problem that is 
already there because of the increasing num- 
bers. So, as far as we’re concerned, it’s just 
another factor which complicates the local 
problem where it is a problem—but that’s all. 

Question. You've given us some figures on 
the needs of colleges for the next 20 years 
or so. Can you give us those for the sec- 
ondary and elementary schools? 

Answer. Yes, roughly. My previous figure 
was between 1954 and 1970—that was the 
doubling in the colleges. This is from 1954 
to 1965, about a 10-year swing. There will be 
about 40 percent more pupils in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 1965 than 
there are in 1954. That is combined. There 
will be about one-third more in the ele- 
mentary-school ages and about 60 percent 
more in the secondary schools. 

Question. Then that is going to create a 
problem for the high schools? 

Answer. Yes. You see, it’s a wave. You've 
got the first impact now in your elementary 
schools. It’s a wave that’s complicated by 
the thing that I’ve tried to describe, this in- 
creased staying power, which comes about 
with an increased standard of living. 

Question. What about schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries—how do they average, compared with 
other segments of the population? 

Answer. They are low, and it’s one of the 
things we will take up. 

Question. Do you have figures on that? 


Answer. We have figures, but, again, it is 
from this study. The study is roughly think- 
ing in terms: that, in all probability, in or- 
der to attract the number of people to the 
teaching profession we are going to be need- 
ing—and this is assuming a quality stand- 
ard of teaching, also—something in the range 
of a 50-percent increase in the overall op- 
erating costs of our school, which, of course, 
includes teachers’ salaries, will have to be 
assumed. 
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Question. For what length of time—right 
now? 

Answer. Within this period. 

Question. Is this 50-percent imcrease on 
just the present salary scales? 

Answer. You would be adding numbers 
as well. 

Question. What is the average pay of a 
high-school teacher? 

Answer. Right now it is about $3,200. 
That’s a nation-wide average. 

Question. And within that average there 
is a very, very wide range, isn’t there? 

Answer. There’ll be a range, perhaps from 
$1,400 to $7,500. 

Question. Does that include elementary 
school? 

Answer. This is for high school. This dis- 
cussion of the method of public education in 
the decade ahead, this 1954 to 1965 period 
that we’ve been talking about, is an inter- 
esting rationalization of the fact that the 
money is there—the people have just got to 
say that they want to use it for this purpose. 
And it goes in this way—and to me it’s an 
interesting way of making the statement. 

Our economists say you can figure on 
somewhere around $360 billion of gross na- 
tional product, produced by this country in 
1954. It’s now being projected that by a 
decade from now, or let’s say 1965, it will be 
$525 billion. $525 billion against $365 bil- 
lion is $165 billion additional money. 

It is suggested here that if the step-up that 
is probably needed to attract and hold the 
quality of teaching talent that we need for 
this program is done, there will need to be 
an additioal $10 billion added to the budgets 
of these schools. Then the comparison is 
made of the $10 billion against the $165 bil- 
lion of added output by our people’s efforts, 
and that leaves plenty of room for the step- 
ping up of the standards of living of the peo- 
ple after providing improved education for 
our increased numbers of school children. 

. . . s e 


Question. The general pattern of White 
House conferences on special topics in the 
past have been that they chiefly served the 
purpose to provide publicity and set up sort 
of a springboard for Federal legislation. 
Would you say that that is the primary pur- 
pose of this one—to get through some Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education law? 

Answer. We don’t think of it as such. 
Now, people with different viewpoints in this 
field think of it in two ways. One group 
thinks of it as a delayer or a kind of blind 
alley for the Federal aid that they think 
should be distributed quickly. 

The other people think that the confer- 
ence is for the purpose of developing a pub- 
lic interest and a public support for a Fed- 
eral-aid program. We think of it as neither. 
We think of it as a conference which genu- 
inely has the desire to develop and assemble 
the factual material that bears on these six 
basic problems that education faces. We be- 
lieve that the people that we have can think 
objectively on these things and can come 
out with what seem to be conclusions indi- 
cated by fact. Now, if we are that kind of 
people, then we won’t do either of the things 
of which we are being accused. 


The Role of the American Merchant 
Marine in the Atomic Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
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address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy, before the Pro- 


peller Club, port of Washington, D, C., - 
as follows: 


THe ROLE oF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


(Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, before the Propeller Club, 
port of Washington, D. C., on the occasion 
of National Maritime Day, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 


I am very grateful for the opportunity of 
speaking to this audience in anticipation of 
National Maritime Day. Following closely 
the observance of Armed Forces Day on 
May 21, the celebration of National Maritime 
Day on May 23 is particularly timely and 
appropriate. For the American merchant 
marine is as much a part of our defense 
system as the combat elements of the Armed 
Forces themselves. Quite accurately, the 
American merchant marine is referred to as 
our fourth arm of defense. 

There is little doubt that we have come 
a great distance down the road into the 
atomic era. We have seen dozens of atomic 
weapons tested in a variety of forms in all 
their awesome power. We have seen the first 
combat naval ship under way on atomic 
power and progress has been made in the 
field of atomic propulsion for aircraft. 

In the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy, we are seeing increased use of atomic 
and nuclear physics in medicine, in research, 
in science, and in industry. Early this 
month an agreement between the United 
States and Turkey was announced whereby 
we will lease 6 kilograms of uranium to 
Turkey for the construction of a small-sized 
reactor which will be used for scientific 
research activity. We have seen the initial 
steps taken in our own country and Great 
Britain to adopt atomic power to industry 
and commerce, and just a few days ago 
President Eisenhower made his historic an- 
nouncement recommending that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine have an atom-powered 
ship. 

In this era of bewildering progress, when 
one advance leapfrogs another, and as science 
gives us new creations and inventions, we 
are apt to conclude that everything old 1s 
to be replaced. While this is often true, it 
is not always so. The automobile replaced 
the buggy, and the electric light the gas 
lamp; but more often than not, a new de- 
velopment of achievement supplements or 
improves the old and makes it better, rather 
than replaces it. For example, we see jet 
engines supplementing diesel and piston 
engines. We know now that atomic power 
will only supplement other types of ship 
propulsion in selected applications. In these 
cases, the trend will be to increase the effi- 
ciency of our merchant ships rather than re- 
place them. 

The advent of the atomic age does not 
lessen our need for a strong and adequate 
merchant marine; for it is a fundamental 
truth that the United States cannot get 
along without merchant vessels. Without 
our own ships, we cannot be assured of ob- 
taining the necessary raw materials we need. 
Without our own ships, we cannot defend 
ourselves. Without ships, we cannot assist 
our allies. Without ships, we cannot grow 
and prosper. The advent of the atom does 
not alter our dependence upon the need of 
workaday merchant ships crossing the seven 
seas. The merchant marine remains as in- 
dispensable to our prosperity as it ever was, 
and fully as important to our defense as the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or the Ma- 
rines. It may be said that victory in World 
War I was assured on the day when our mer- 
chant ship construction exceeded our losses. 

Our American merchant marine does not 
serve the interests of just the coastal States 
and the Great Lakes area. It reaches into 
every inland pasture, field, factory, and 
workshop. The farmer in Kansas, Dlinois, 
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or Iowa may never have seen an ocean or 8 
merchant ship, but his livelihood is direct) 
related to this Nation’s maritime strenpt, 
Millions of tons of his products are sen; 
across the seas by ships. The dairy farme, 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri js like. 
wise affected. Ships carry his Products 
around the world. The auto worker in De. 
troit is also concerned. Ships take oversea; 
millions of dollars worth of the automotive 
equipment that he makes. More than ever 
no segment of our population is gi. 
sufficient and no part of this Nation ts unar. 
fected by affairs of the sea. Farmer, laborer 
industrialist, stenographer, housewife. 
whatever the trade, occupation, or livelihood 
it is connected to and affected by our mari. 
time industry. Accessibility to foreign mar. 
kets enriches our lives and supplies oy 
needs. 

Living as we do at a time when creature 
comforts and household labor-saving devices 
are commonplace, and in a bountiful coun. 
try which enjoys the highest living stand. 
ard the world have ever known, it is harg 
to convince the average American that his 
country is a “have not” nation. But this 
fact is nothing new. We were a “have not” 
nation in 1776 and have been ever since. In 
colonial days we had to trade to expand and 
to prosper just as we do now. We were as 
dependent on the sea then as we are today. 
We imported most of our metals and many 
of our luxuries, such as tea, pepper, sugar, 
spices. As America has grown and prospered, 
our “have not” status has widened. As re. 
cently as 1940, we had lumber and petroleum 
to export and we were almost self-sufficient 
in copper, zinc, and lead. Now we must 
import all of them in increasing quantities, 
Advancing science has hastened and en- 
larged our needs. At one time in our his- 
tory, iron used to be good enough; then we 
started adding to it other minerals to make 
it lighter, stronger, resistant to stain, to heat, 
to sea water, and vibration. We have alloyed 
manganese, cobalt, and chromium and other 
rare metals with steel to make it do more 
necessary tasks and these special ores must 
come from abroad. 

Thus, the automobile you own is not en- 
tirely made in Detroit, but partly in India, 
from whence we get manganese to make its 
steel. It is partly made in Bolivia from 
whence we get the antimony to make its 
bearings. Your refrigerator and your wash- 
ing machine are not entirely made in New 
York or Cleveland but partly in Africa and 
South America from whence we get many 
of the raw materials that go into them. 
Your television set is not entirely made in 
Schenectady, but partly in Korea and India 
from whence we get the tungsten and mica. 

The list of strategic and critical materials 
which are essential to our economy numbers 
77 items. Yet, of these 77, the United States 
is sufficient in only 11. As far as our de- 
fense production is concerned (and we are 
still the free world’s arsenal), one example 
will suffice to show how dependent we are 
on the overseas sources of raw materials 
which can be supplied in the quantities 
needed only by ships. Essential to the man- 
ufacture of our combatant aircraft are such 
raw materials as aluminum, chromium, tita- 
nium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and tung- 
sten. The largest percentage of these ma- 
terials must be brought by merchant ships 
from overseas. Ever such prosaic but nec- 
essary items such as coffee, sugar, te, and 
many vegetable oils must be carried by ships 
from overseas by ships to our ports. 

The atomic age, therefore, has not changed 
this fundamental fact: that no matter wh0 
you are, where you live, or what your livell- 
hood depends, your prosperity in peace 
time and your security in wartime are defi- 
nitely related to the oceans and to the mer- 
chant ships which cross them to take ou 
products overseas and to bring back essential 
raw materials. The answer, then, as to WJ 
we must have a strong merchant marine 
in this atomic age is, first, that it is esse 
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tial to our continuing prosperity; and second, 
that it is vital to our security in time of 
war. Thomas Jefferson’s conclusion about 
the American merchant marine is as true 
today as it was in 1793: “As a branch of 
jndustry it is valuable; but as a resource 
of defense essential.” 

The United States Navy and the merchant 
marine have always been inseparably bound 
together. Since the very beginning of 
American history, the United States Navy 
has been closely related to the merchant 
marine. John Paul Jones was a merchant 
mariner for 16 years before he became fa- 
mous in our Continental Navy. Stephen 
Decatur commenced his naval career as a 
privateer. The American Navy of the Revo- 
jutionary War, in fact, was entirely created 
from the American merchant marine. 

One of our early Congress’ first acts was 
to establish a merchant marine. Our fore- 
fathers foresaw that if our country was to 
crow and to prosper, it was necessary for us 
to have a first-class merchant marine. Our 
rugged and talented merchant mariners gave 
us this with the succession of the fast pack- 
ets, the legendary New Bedford whalers, and 
our world-famous Clipper ships. 

In every war, the American merchant ma- 
rine has played a vital and indispensable 
though, sometimes, an unpublicized role. 
It has been the vital determinant of whether 
we fought a war on our homeland or be- 
yond our own shores. This was demon- 
strated beyond question in World War II 
when the vital importance of sea transpor- 
tation as an element in the logistic support 
of our military forces was so positively shown. 

The military movements incident to the 
recent war in Korea furnish an excellent 
example of the logistic problems which over- 
seas military operations entail. Every fight- 
ing man sent to Korea was accompanied by 
5 tons of supplies, and it required 64 pounds 
of supplies and equipment every day to keep 
him there. The support of that war involved 
the sea transportation of 54 million tons of 
dry cargo and 22 million tons of petroleum 
products from and within the Korean thea- 
ter. In the performance of this task the pri- 
vately operated American merchant marine 
devoted itself unstintingly and was quick 
to respond to every demand made upon it. 
More recently, in Indochina, the American 
merchant marine participated in the little- 
publicized Operation Passage to Freedom 
conducted by the Navy, which involved the 
evacuation by sea of some 300,000 anti-Com- 
munist refugees and 200,000 tons of cargo 
from North to South Indochina. 

Despite the fact that the merchant marine 
is essential to our personal prosperity in 
peacetime and vital to our security in war- 
time, it is unfortunately true that our ship- 
building industry is currently in a distressed 
condition. Eight-tenths of our present mer- 
chant ships will be obsolete in another 10 
years. Nine-tenths of them are too slow for 


wartime use against the modern submarine. 
We are still short of tanker tonnage sufficient 
to meet our mobilization needs. There is 
very little merchant shipping now under 
construction in our yards. Within the past 


year the United States has fallen from 7th 


to 12th amongst shipbuilding nations. 
Countries such as Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, and Japan outbuild 
Us in terms of modern ships. A great many 
of these foreign-built ships are of the high- 
est quality, having air-conditioning, mod- 


‘rn fireproofing, safety equipment, and, in 
most cases, could comply fully with the high 
Standards traditionally demanded by our 
United States Coast Guard regulations and 
the American Bureau of Shipping. It is 
worthy of comment also that since 1939 13 
nations which did not even have merchant 
fleets have entered the maritime scene. Even 
‘ndlocked Switzerland now has a 30-ship 
merchant marine. 
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We canot allow our merchaht marine to 
approach disuse and decay on the ground 
that we can trust to luck and improvise to 
meet our next emergency as we did both in 
World War I and World War II. In this 
atomic age if general war should unfortu- 
nately ever occur, despite our patient and 
intense efforts to prevent it, there will not 
be time to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival in a global war will be largely de- 
pendent upon the merchant shipping which 
is available during the critical initial period. 
It is also my candid opinion that it would 
be folly for us to depend on the shipping and 
the shipbuilding facilities of other nations in 
the event of war. We must have our own 
American merchant marine, and it must be 
strong and adequate. 

While there are many troubles and prob- 
lems which beset our maritime industry (and 
none of them is of quick and easy solution), 
there have been some recent encouraging de- 
velopments recently. First of all, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project has been approved. 
Since the beginning of this year, seven new 
shipping lines (unfortunately all of them 
flying foreign flags) have announced their 
plans to commence Great Lakes operations. 
I earnestly hope we may soon learn of simi- 
lar plans on the part of some of our Ameri- 
can-flag operators. Commerce on the St. 
Lawrence will inevitably increase as the sea- 
way project approaches its completion. I 
disagree with those who believe this project 
will mean only a shift of ocean traffic from 
our coastal areas into the Great Lakes. It is 
my opinion that this development will not 
only increase trade into the Great Lakes 
ports of Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, De- 
troit, Toledo, Buffalo, and Cleveland, but as 
the years go by it will also increase the over- 
all marine traffic on our seaboards. The sea- 
way, in my opinion, will result in greater 
trade and traffic for all; and not just for 
marine traffic, but for railroads and truckers 
as well. 

The second encouraging development has 
been the Congress’ approval of a project to 
deepen the upper Delaware River above 
Philadelphia and open it to ocean traffic. 
This is going to mean a great deal to that 
great industrial area of the East. It will re- 
lieve congestion in Philadelphia Harbor, it 
will enable full use of the terminals at Cam- 
den and Trenton, and it will mean a steady 
increase and expansion of marine traffic in 
the Delaware. 

A third encouraging factor in our mari- 
time affairs ts the vigor and foresight which 
our Maritime Administration is showing. In 
conjuncture with industry, they have de- 
veloped several new designs of merchant 
ships for the replacement of our aging fleets 
largely built during World War II. These 
new designs not only incorporate maximum 
commercial utility, but at the same time, as- 
sure the Department of Defense of the avail- 
ability of acceptable auxiliary vessels in 
times of emergency. The Maritime Admin- 
istration has also been conducting extensive 
research and development activity in the 
atomic propulsion field as well as in the field 
of gas turbines, free piston engines, diesels, 
and improved steam turbines. These pro- 
grams being vigorously pursued by our Mari- 
time Administration cannot do other than 
help our maritime position. 

Another encouraging development is, of 
course, the President’s very recent proposal 
to build an atomic-powered merchant ship. 
The construction of such a ship has a larger 
purpose than maritime gain. It will dem- 
onstrate to the world in a tangible way that 
we intend to use the power of the atom for 
peaceful use and for nothing else, if we have 
our way. The President mentioned the con- 
struction of this atomic merchant ship in 
these words: 

“We have added to the United States pro- 
gram for peaceful uses of atomic energy, an 
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atomic-powered merchant ship. * * * The 
new ship, powered with an atomic reactor, 
will not require refueling for scores of thou- 
sands of miles of operation. Visiting the 
ports of the world, it will demonstrate to 
people everywhere this peacetime use of 
atomic energy, harnessed for the improve- 
ment of human living. In part, also, the 
ship will be an atemic exhibit; carrying to 
all people practical knowledge of the use- 
fulness of this new science in such fields as 
medicine, agriculture, and power produc- 
tion.” 

This first atomic-powered merchant ship 
will have large exhibit space, and perhaps 
a large theater, so that as it travels the trade 
routes of the globe and stops in major ports 
of the world, it can exhibit our American 
system of liberty and free enterprise. 

Obviously, a great deal of hard work in 
research and development is necessary before 
marine atomic power can be produced at a 
cost equal to power from fossil fuels. A great 
amount of such work is now being carried 
on in connection with both military and 
civilian power projects in atomic energy. As 
the necessary techniques are developed, they 
will be applied to merchant shipping exactly 
as were techniques of using iron and steel 
for hulls, welding in lieu of riveting, and 
very high versus low steam pressure. As 
the United States Navy took the lead in those 
developments, which were later taken over, 
modified and used with great success by the 
merchant marine, so the United States Navy 
has led and will continue to show the way 
in marine atomic propulsion. 

The first two plants to produce significant 
quantities of useful atomic energy in the 
United States were naval developments—the 
Nautilus powerplant and its land-based 
prototype in Idaho. The technology devel- 
oped in these plants is being adopted as the 
basis for the first United States civilian 
powerplant at Shippingport, Pa., and wiil be 
used for the atomic-powered merchant ves- 
sel which the President recommended. 

As you all know, the Navy has now been 
operating the atomic-powered submarine 
Nautilus for many weeks and we are very 
pleased with the progress and the perform- 
ance which this vessel has shown. We feel 
that the future of atomic propulsion in the 
marine field holds immense promise. Our 
experience and research, of course, will con- 
tribute greatly to the building and operation 
of the atomic-powered merchant ship. The 
Navy will cooperate fully to assist the Amer- 
ican merchant marine to produce and sail 
this atom peace ship as quickly as possible. 
No one appreciates better than the American 
Navy the need for a strong and adequate 
American merchant marine. 

In summary, I believe that the prospects 
of our maritime affairs in the future are 
brighter. The American people, when aware 
of the facts, always act promptly, resolutely, 
and intelligently, and I am sure they want 
and will support the strong and adequate 
American merchant marine for which your 
Navy had consistently been in the forefront 
as its stanchest champion. 





Dairy Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the prob- 


lems confronting the dairy industry at 
a time of declining return to the pro- 
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ducer are well summarized in an article 

entitled ‘‘Dairy Difficulties,” published in 

the Wall Street Journal of May 17. I 

ask unanimous consent that this news 

survey by Burton P. Sauer and George 

Melloan be printed in the Appendix of 

the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Datry DIFFICULTIES—PARED MILK PRICE PROPS 
ELIMINATE SOME DAIRIES—OTHERS BUILD 
Up HerpsS—FARMER KIRCHNER BUysS MORE 
Cows, BuT DAIRYMAN FRANK SWITCHES TO 
Hocs—SLiGHT EBB IN RIVER OF MILK 


(By Burton P. Sauer and George Melloan) 


KenosHa, Wis.—Step into the big white 
barn here on Walter Kirchner'’s farm and 
you can count 40 dairy cows busily munching 
hay. In a few months, there’ll be 45 cows; 
a year ago there were only 36. 

Forty miles west, on George Frank’s rolling 
290-acre farm near Milton, there are 78 
empty cow stalls in the spacious dairy barn. 
Mr. Frank had his 50 cows auctioned off last 
week. 

The contrary actions of these two dairy 
farmers stemmed from the same situation— 
lower milk prices. A little over a year ago, 
Federal price props on butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products were lowered 10 percent. 
This meant smaller checks for dairymen 
selling fluid milk, and led to some farming 
changes throughout dairyland. 


SOME OPPOS'NG OUTLOOKS 


Farmer Kirchner and Farmer Frank, for 
example, looked at the same lower milk 
prices, but they reacted differently. Mr. 
Kirehner explains his decision this way: 
“We're expanding cow numbers to raise pro- 
duction. That will enable us to maintain 
our income despite the fall in milk prices.” 
Mr. Frank has an equally good reason for 
selling his herd. “At present milk prices,” 
he explains, “there’s no incentive to keep 
cows. I’m switching to hogs.” 

Other dairy farmers here in the Nation's 
heaviest milk-producing State and elsewhere 
have followed similar divergent trails, but 
there has been one general result: Fewer 
dairy farms, with generally higher produc- 
tion on farms that remain. 

For example, the Pure Milk Association, a 
big Chicago cooperative group of milk pro- 
ducers, says 22,771 farmers in the surround- 
ing milk marketing shed were shipping milk 
to the city at the end of February. This 
was 1,400 fewer farmers than 14 months 
earlier, but average weekly milk production 
per farm was nearly 50 pounds higher than 
@ year earlier. 

The trend in the area around Shawano in 
northeast Wisconsin is fairly typical of what’s 
happening in other predominately dairy re- 
gions. George Rupple, manager of Consoli- 
dated Badger Producers Cooperative in Shaw- 
ano, estimates that there are 7 percent more 
cows, but 2 percent fewer herds, in the region 
than a year ago. 


PRICE PROP HEADACHE 


Although dairy price supports were pared 
in April 1954, the hoped-for deciine in milk 
fiow didn’t result immediately. The price 
proppers’ headache got worse, in fact. Milk 
output in Wisconsin rose 3.5 percent to a new 
high; output nationally climbed 2.1 percent. 

But in recent months, the river of milk 
has been ebbing. Wisconsin production dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1955 fell three-tenths 
percent under a year earlier; national output 
dropped 1.5 percent. With Americans drink- 
ing more milk, and eating more dairy prod- 
ucts, supply and demand are slowing swing- 
ing into balance. Lower prices have helped 
some, as has the high-gear promotion of 
some dairy foods in past months. 

There’s little likelihood, though, of a steep 
decline in milk flow. For one thing, big- 
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scale dairying has become a specialized busi- 
ness; it’s a costly and time-consuming job 
to shift to another kind of farming, even 
where soil and climate permit. 

Much of the decline in dairying has been 
among smaller, often marginal, producers. 
One Wisconsin farm auction specialist esti- 
mates that 3 out of 4 sales his company has 
handled this spring and last winter were for 
young farmers who entered dairying within 
the past 4 years. A number of substantial 
producers have quit, of course: Some to re- 
tire, some to switch to other types of farming 
and some because hired help is hard to find. 
But generally the dairymen who have ridden 
out a year of lower prices are high volume 
operators who have the equipment and cap- 
ital to keep going at a lower price level— 
often by boosting output to compensate for 
pared prices. 

Mr. Kirchner, for example, shipped 401,000 
pounds of milk in 1954, compared with 268,- 
000 pounds in 1951. In that same period, 
his gross income from milk rose to $15,000 
from $12,000, despite the fact that milk 
prices fell from about $5 a hundred pounds 
to nearly $3. 


BRING DOWN COSTS 


“If a dairyman can't shift to something 
else that will make him more money he stays 
in dairying and increases production,” ex- 
plains Mr. Kirchner, who holds a master’s 
degree in agricultural economics from the 
University of Wisconsin. “At this level of 
prices, I can still make money on milk if I 
have good cows.” 


“The best way for a farmer to cut costs is 
to add volume to bring down unit costs,” 
comments E. W. Tiedeman, head of the dairy 
division of the big American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Some big dairy States have seen milk-cow 
populations increase as dairymen try to step 
up production. In Wisconsin there were 
2,656,000 dairy cows on farms at the start 
of the year—52,000 more than a year earlier, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 
New York, an important dairy State because 
of the huge consumption of the metropolitan 
area, also saw milk-cow numbers increase 
during 1954. The Nation’s milk-cow popula- 
tion was almost stable in 1954, showing a 
decrease of only 0.01 percent during the year. 

“If you're going to be in the dairy business 
today, you have to be in it big,” says Gene 
Bailey, who, with his father and brother, 
runs a 400-acre dairy farm near Racine. 

To be “in it big,”’ the Baileys are spending 
$10,000 to add 10 cows to their present 65 
and to remodel their barn for easier working. 
By remodeling, the Baileys not only are mak- 
ing room for more milkers; they’re rearrang- 
ing the barn so 2 men can do the chores that 
originally needed 3. Shaving the cost of 
had-to-get farm labor can be as important 
to a dairy man as adding cows to boost over- 
all production. 

“If the price of milk will stay half way 
decent, we’ll be way ahead of what it costs 
us,’’ says Mr. Bailey. 

Quality as well as quantity counts in to- 
day’s dairy herds. Mr. Kirchner keeps close 
check on the amount of butterfat his cows 
produce, since the price he’s paid by the local 
creamery is keyed to the milk’s butterfat 
content. “When I came here 6 years ago we 
had 1 cow that produced more than 425 
pounds of butterfat a year,” he relates. 
“Now there are 12 producing more than 500 
pounds each.” He figures a cow that makes 
over 445 pounds of butterfat a year nets him 
$100 annually at present milk prices. 


BIGGER, BETTER HERD 


These increases in production per cow have 
been achieved through culling out poor milk 
givers and use of good cows and high-grade 
bulls available through artificial insemina- 
tion to breed a better, as well as a bigger, 
herd. 
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The increase in numbers of farmers who'y, 
decided in the past year to get out rather 
than try to expand shows up in reports from 
farm and livestock auctioneers, 

“We've had sales involving dairy herg 
every day except Sunday in recent Months ‘ 
states Bert Kelhnofer, of the Elkhorn bran¢) 
of Thornton Finance Corp, a Fond dy Lae 
firm specializing in farm mortgages ang 
auction sales. ‘‘Normal for us is 10 Sales g 
month.” 

Charles Hoffman, who runs an auction firm 
in the northeast Wisconsin town of Manay, 
reports more sales of farms this year thay 
ever before. “It’s due to the drop in farm 
income,” he avows. 

Decisions to quit are not always attributeg 
by farmers to lower prices, but most admit 
that they might not be quitting had prices 
remained at the high levels of 2 years agp 
For one thing, dairying is hard work with 
long hours and no days off. 

“I'm getting too old for dairy work,” says 
Alvin Wenger of Yorkville, Wis., who sold his 
26 milk cows in January. “I wouldn't know 
where to find a single man to work her. 
When inability to find hired help and low 
prices both faced me, I decided to quit.” yy. 
Wenger thinks he might add to his 130 hogs 
and possibly buy some steers for his 226-acre 
farm. 

Stricter requirements by dairies buying 
grade A milk are another factor prompting 
some farmers to sell off cows. Many dairies 
are handling milk in tank trucks, called 
“bulk handling,” instead of cans, to save |a- 
bor. “An awful lot of farmers in this area 
have become discouraged because they felt 
they couldn't put up a new milk house and 
bulk milk set-up,’ says John L. Anderson, 
who runs an auction and loan firm at Union 
Grove. “A milk house and tank might cost 
$4,000 to $5,000 and a number have quit 
rather than scrape up that much.” 


SOME HARDSHIP CASES 


Most of the true hardship cases among 
farmers are turning up in the northern half 
of the State where alternatives to dairying 
are few because of the short growing season 
and poor quality soil. Some of the farm- 
land there will grow only enough pasture to 
feed dairy cows in summer and enough hay 
to keep them alive in winter,” says one farm 
spokesman. A similar situation faces farm- 
ers in a good part of neighboring Minnesota's 
dairy belt. 

Farmers living some distance from cities 
must sell most of their milk for use in butter, 
cheese, and other manufactured products. 
Consequently, the price they receive aver- 
ages about 50 cents a hundredweight lower 
than the price for grade A milk going into 
the big city bottle markets. 

In the northern sections of the State, 4 
number of farmers are switching from daily- 
ing to raising potatoes. 

Southern Wisconsin farmers often have 
enough arable land to provide them with the 
alternatives of raising hogs, beef cattle, of 
cash crops. Their decision on switching 
from dairying generally is based on whether 
they have enough capital to carry them while 
beef cattle or hogs are maturing, an 
whether there are prospects for a better ft 
turn than on milk. Don Smith, manager of 
Walther Dairy, in the southwest Wiscons! 
town of Platteville, reports 10 percent fewe 
farmers selling to his dairy than a year 420. 
Hog production in the area, a practicable 
corn-hog farming region, is increasing, # 
cording to Mr. Smith. 


_— 


MiLK Prices Cut, Bur Cows ConrTINUE 
CosTLY MUNCHING 
KenosHa, W1s.—Although dairy price sup 
ports were lowered more than a year 8” 
there’s still bitterness in dairyland, mostly 
because dairy farmers felt the first ma 
whack in props. 
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The dairy farmer was crucified, complains 
yeteran farmer John Voelkering. He argues 
that if he had “sold all the corn, grain, and 
other feed I raised last year, I would have 
made $4,000 more than I made by feeding it 
to dairy cows. But I've been building that 
purebred herd for 20 years and you don’t 
quit that easily.” 

Like many another dairyman, Farmer 
Voelkering’s biggest complaint is that dairy 
product prices were lowered without an ac- 
companying cut in costs of feed the cows 
keep right on eating regardless of the price 
paid for their milk. 


—— 


Price Discrimination and Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, business- 
men of Wisconsin are seriously and un- 
derstandably concerned over the report 
of the Attorney General’s Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws. The follow- 
ing column by Mr. C. Wilson Harder, of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, points up the reason for this 
concern: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Unless something reverses trend, spring of 
1955 might well go down as Washington’s 
silliest season. 

Report of Attorney General’s Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws appears major con- 
tributor to season’s silliness. As already 
pointed out by Representative Henry Reuss, 
of Wisconsin, 22 of the 60 committee mem- 
bers were corporation lawyers engaged in 
fighting Government on antitrust matters. 

But probably outstanding absurdity was 
inclusion of Edward F. Howrey, Federal Trade 
Commission Chairman, on committee. 

Apparently, even Howrey recognizes the 
absurdity. In commenting on fact that he 
signed report which included recommending 
elimination of antitrust laws, Howrey is 
quoted “This should not be construed as pre- 
judgment of issues which may come before 
the Commission in individual cases.” 

Inasmuch as FTC is a quasi-judicial body, 
this is somewhat akin to situation that would 
exist if Judge went on solemn record stating 
pickpockets do no wrong, then orally assur- 
ing everyone this would have no bearing on 
his trials of pickpockets. 

Howrey’s appointment was opposed by Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business 
on grounds he was actively engaged as law- 
yer for rubber firm fighting FTC quantity- 
discount rule. 

This still-to-be enforced ruling provides 
there is reasonable limit to quantity a dealer 
must take to obtain top discount. Involved 
1s vital principle applicable to many anti- 
trust cases now pending, or certain to arise. 

But before Senate confirmation commit- 
tee, Howrey promised to divorce himself from 
Ure case, and by inference, from any case in 
Which this principle applied. This led Sen- 
“tor WARREN MAGNUSON, Washington, to re- 
mark, “I am afraid you might be on a vaca- 
tion almost permanently.” 

_It is significant that since Howrey has 
been serving as chairman, this vital FTC 
ruling has not been enforced. Now Howrey, 
FTC head, goes on record as opposing prin- 
Ciple involved, same position he took prior 
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to appointment as a rubber corporation 
attorney. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was removed from 
command for much less. 

But this is not only evidence of current 
stillness along the Potomac. Recently, Sen- 
ators seeking facts about foreign giveaway 
program, and specifically on a contract that 
looked dubious, were informed by FOA offi- 
cials they could not report on how people’s 
money is being spent under orders from their 
superior, Harold Stassen. Somehow, it ap- 
pears the American FOA has “lend leased” 
an iron curtain from the Soviet GPU. 

Besides being head of “operation give- 
away,” Stassen is now also filling a specially 
created job to promote disarmament and 
world peace. 

With this act of censorship in mind, some 
observers express hope Stassen’s first official 
act as peace promoter will not be clamping 
rigid censorship down on age-old expression 
“Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” It 
is somehow felt there must be some limita- 
tions on bureaucrats. 





The Medical Center: Its Present and 
Future Role in the Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey, director 
of the New York Hospital-Cornell Medi- 
cal Center, on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Dr. Robert C. Berson as 
vice president for health affairs, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and dean of the 
Medical College of Alabama, which was 
delivered at Birmingham, Ala., on Sun- 
day, May 15. Dr. Hinsey’s splendid and 
challenging address is entitled ‘The 
Medical Center: Its Present and Future 
Role in the Nation’s Health.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe MepicaL CENTER: ITs PRESENT AND 

FuTurRE ROLE IN THE NaTION’s HEALTH 


(Address by Joseph C. Hinsey, director, the 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter, New York City) 


President Carmichael, Senator Hill, Gov- 
ernor Folsom, Dr. Berson, and members of 
the staff and friends of the University of Ala- 
bama and its medical center, I bring you the 
greetings and congratulations of those inter- 
ested in the health sciences and our Nation’s 
health. It is a special privilege for me to be 
here because of my long friendship with 
many of those interested in the development 
and advancement of your institution and 
particularly because of close friendship 
and admiration for the physician and edu- 
cator who is being honored today. Our in- 
stitution, the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center, has been fortunate through 
the years to have had among its student 
body and staff outstanding young men and 
women from the State of Alabama, some of 
whom have come back to practice in this 
area. Although this number has decreased 
since the full 4 years of medicine has been 
presented here, we still are fortunate to have 
an occasional Alabamian. I Knew the late 
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Dean Stuart Graves over many years and 
have had long discussions with him during 
the planning stages of your medical center. 
Likewise, the late Dean Roy Kracke was close 
to many of us in the field of medical educa- 
tion. I have visited with Dr. Durrett here 
on two different occasions. The program of 
this medical center, as we have just heard it 
described, is testimony that real progress has 
been made and that there is a great future 
ahead. 

Before proceeding with the theme of my 
discussion here today, I should like to pay 
tribute to the contributions of one of your 
distinguished sons, Senater Lister HILL. The 
Hill-Burton bill which he cosponsored has 
been and is one of the greatest factors in 
the improvement of a better distribution of 
medical care in our country. He served on 
the advisory council of our survey of medi- 
cal education of which Dr. Berson was asso- 
ciate director. During recent weeks, we 
have worked with him in the development 
of Senate bill 1323 which the overwhelming 
majority of medical educators consider to 
promise much needed help to the medical 
schools of this country. The son of a physi- 
cian and one who has been extremely sensi- 
tive to the health needs of our Nation, Sena- 
tor HitL knows how much the Nation de- 
pends upon medical centers like this to for- 
ward the better health of its people. 

The term “medical center” has developed 
as education, research, and service in the 
various health sciences have elaborated and 
expanded and have been brought into close 
proximity with the medical college. We have 
just heard how this has taken place here 
and how dentistry, nursing, teaching hospi- 
tals, and graduate work in the medical sci- 
ences have been integrated with the medi- 
cal college. Here then is an intellectual 
environment in which students in the vari- 
ous health sciences carve out their educa- 
tional background, working and developing 
shoulder to shoulder with each other. In 
the academic year preceding the present one, 
there were 295 medical students, 98 dental 
students, 123 nursing students, 46 student 
technicians, 7 physicians taking basic sci- 
ence courses for specialty boards, 11 physi- 
cians with fellowship appointments, 14 in- 
terns, 70 residents, 75 other graduate stu- 
dents in basic medical sciences. There was 
a total of 739 students in these different 
groups who were participating in the educa- 
tional activities. Not only are the educa- 
tional programs in the various health sci- 
ences strengthened by having students and 
staff working in close proximity in a center 
like this, but research in these various fields 
thrives in such an environment. The avail- 
ability of the beds in the Jefferson-Hillman 
Hospital, and the other teaching hospitals, 
is a great asset to the overall research poten- 
tial of the research laboratories. This rela- 
tionship is reciprocal because it is axiomatic 
that the medical care of patients is best car- 
ried out in a hospital environment where 
teaching and research are being carried on. 

During 1952, I served on the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion, and was most impressed by the empha- 
sis upon the team approach to better health 
and by the personnel shortages in so many 
of the health professions. With increasing 
emphasis upon the total patient, the phy- 
sician finds himself working with the nurse, 
dentist, the social-service worker, the sani- 
tary engineer, the occupational therapist, 
the physiotherapist, and I could go on with 
many more. Just recently the National 
Health Council with the support of the 
of the 
United States has published two books— 
Partners in Health and Health Careers 
Handbook—prepared for our young people 
and their vocational counselors. The distri- 
bution will be made to 29,000 public and 
secondary schools and junior colleges in the 
country and their 742 million teen-age stu- 
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dents. In a census list of 77 major occupa- 
tional groups, the health services are seventh 
from the top. 

This guidebook lists 156 health-career op- 
portunities: 22 in administration of health 
services, 25 in basic sciences related to 
health, 21 in the medical profession, 12 in 
dentistry, 15 in nursing and related services, 
6 in dietetic and nutritional services, 3 in 
food and drug production services, 8 in med- 
ical technology, 3 in speech and hearing 
therapy, 6 in health information and com- 
munication, and many others. 

A medical center such as this must be de- 
voted to affording educational opportunities 
in as many areas as can be developed with 
high standards. Quality must be the watch- 
word. It has been said that the Nation 
aoesn’t need one more poorly trained doctor 
and the same applies to every one of these 
workers in the health fields. In the Nation 
as a whole, greater facilities must be afforded 
for the education of personnel in these many 
health professions. Most of our privately 
supported institutions do not have the finan- 
cial support to undertake many of these ac- 
tivities. Society in the long run must depend 
upon publicly supported institutions like 
yours to create the facilities and opportuni- 
ties for many of the health personnel. How- 
ever, wisdom dictates a slow and careful ex- 
pansion in keeping with financial and staff 
resources, 

Medical centers with their units have be- 
come intertwined into their communities 
and their influence is exerted at the local, 
State, national, and international level. 
While the assumption of greater social and 
community responsibility on the part of our 
centers has had real significance in the prog- 
ress of health, it is not without its real 
hazards. Pressures, political, community, 
and other kinds, lead to the assumption of 
greater service responsibilities in our out- 
patient clinics and in our hospitals than 
can be done and yet maintain high stand- 
ards. Conservative estimates reveal that 
each year over $100 million worth of free 
medical service to our 2 million men, women, 
and children are given by our Nation’s medi- 
cal schools. While medical- and health- 
service responsibilities play a most impor- 
tant role in our educational programs, there 
is a limit beyond which it is unwise to go 
either with financial or with human re- 
sources. The people of the State of Ala- 
bama should know what portion of the funds 
they provide for this center are devoted to 
service responsibilities and know how much 
to education and research. The support for 
education and research must be adequate 
beyond the support given for service func- 
tions. 

It has been said that there is no such thing 
as a purely local medical school. While at 
the present time admission to the first year 
of the medical school has been limited to 
citizens of your State, in the long run your 
best interests will be served by permitting 
out-of-State students to enroll. Over the 
years, your State has depended upon gradu- 
ates from out-of-State institutions to supply 
a significant portion of your health per- 
sonnel. I would hope that you still would 
have opportunities for out-of-State gradu- 
ates as well as it would be desirable for some 
of your graduates to go elsewhere. Pro- 
vincialism carried too far does not promote 
the advancement of our health education. 

In our endeavors to maintain the highest 
quality of health education, let us be mind- 
ful that physical facilities, while of great 
assistance in reaching the desired goal, are 
not sufficient unto themselves. The “bricks” 
in our temples must be inhabited by “brains” 
and outstanding personalities. If we add to 
our buildings and their equipment a stimu- 
lating and able staff and an intelligent, alert, 
curious, observant, and devoted student body, 
it won’t matter so much what the curriculum 
is and whether you use vertical, horizontal, 
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or spiral integration. We need outstanding 
people who will epitomize the art as well as 
the practice of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and the other health services. 

From my contacts with the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, I am confident 
that greater emphasis is being focused upon 
the members of our staffs as teachers and 
upon the student and his place in the edu- 
cational programs of our medical colleges. 
The student of today is the alumnus of to- 
morrow. If he is made to be a member of 
our health team now, whatever his profes- 
sion is, he will be an intelligent expositor in 
the years to come. He or she can be a part 
of the most effective public relations arm of 
our universities. Let’s see to it that they are 
for us and not against us. 

In order to provide for administrative lead- 
ership for the activities you are today 
inaugurating a vice president for health af- 
fairs and a dean of your medical college. At 
a conference held recently to consider prob- 
lems of undergraduate education is psychi- 
atry, a few of the functions of a dean were 
outlined as follows: 

“Be responsible for selection and promo- 
tion of faculty members. 

“Represent the school in the community 
and the university administration in the 
school, 

“Be directly or indirectly concerned with 
the selection of students. 

“Control the balance between various 
courses and assign their relative importance. 

“Be responsible for ancillary training pro- 
grams. 

“Maintain liaison with the alumni. 

“Assume the overall administrative respon- 
sibility for the teaching hospitals, in order 
to coordinate patient care, teaching, re- 
search, and public relations. 

“Have minimal but real contact with stu- 
dents through participation in the teaching 
program and the regular activities of one of 
the school departments. 

“Assume responsibility for 
leadership. 

“Develop, secure, and maintain an ade- 
quate budget.” 

Dr. Berson is the coauthor with Dr. John 
E. Deitrick of a valuable monograph pub- 
lished in 1953 and entitled ‘Medical Schools 
in the United States at Midcentury.” On 
pages 128 through 132, one finds their evalua- 
tion of deans and vice presidents of medical 
affairs. You folks don’t need to guess about 
where he stands because it is all down in 
black and white. A significant paragraph 
says: “Regardless of background, however, it 
is of the greatest importance that the indi- 
vidual who occupies the post of medical vice 
president possess vision, judgment, and ad- 
ministrative skill to a high degree. Since 
the medical vice president has far greater 
authority and responsibility than the dean, 
and is more remote from the faculty, he 
should be skillful at obtaining the coopera- 
tion and confidence of the faculty and the 
dean. He must delegate to the various 
members of the team authority commen- 
surate with the responsibilities they must 
carry.” 

The vice president must be fair in his 
dealings with the various units of this center 
and thus maintain the proper balance. The 
ability to delegate authority and responsi- 
bility will make it possible for him to assume 
overall leadership. He must be an educator 
to teach the staff, the students, the uni- 
versity administration and the public what 
the mission, the objectives, the programs, 
and the needs are. His fundamental char- 
acter, understanding and kindliness will win 
the confidence and the teamwork so vitaliy 
necessary to the success of the work of this 
center. I have known Dr. Berson over a 
period of years and am confident he possesses 
those qualities that will make him an able 
leader here. He knows what quality in 
health education, research, and care means 
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and how it should be obtained and majp 
tained. With the help he will receive from 
his charming wife, from President (,;. 
michael, and from all of you, I know he yj 
succeed. 

We are much impressed by the great Dos 
tential that exists here for greater attain. 
ment as the years go by. A few months ago 
when I was asked to express what libert 
had meant to me, I wrote: “In addition to 
the traditional freedoms which haye been 
emphasized in the political, social, anq re. 
ligious realms, I have treasured the freedoms 
to observe, to investigate and experiment, to 
consider and to evaluate, and to develop cop. 
clusions, about which I have been free tg 
write and speak. These are the elements of 
the scientific method which are the requi- 
sites in the pursuit of truth.”  Ajber 
Schweitzer said: ‘Because I have confidence 
in the power of truth and of the spirit I 
believe in the future of mankind. Ethical 
world and life affirmation contains Within 
itself an optimisitic willing and hoping 
which can never be lost.” 

What a wonderful opportunity and cha). 
lenge lies ahead for those of you here anq 
for the students who come to seek and know 
the truth and, in so doing, to serve mankind, 





From V-E Day to Now—A Prosperous 
Decade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as worri- 
some rumors continue to fly and the 
world struggles and writhes in what 
seems to be a constant turmoil, our Na- 
tion quietly, but efficiently, forges ahead. 

The city of Baltimore can be accepted 
as a criterion for the rate of progress 
made in the past decade as an article 
published in the Baltimore Evening Sua, 
of May 12, 1955, clearly shows. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article, entitled “From V-E Day t 
Now—A Prosperous Decade,” made part 
of the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

From V-E Day To Now—A Prosperous Drt- 

ADE—NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OR LACK OF 

PROGRESS IN THE CITY AND STATE 


Ten years after V-E Day it is hard to recall 
the Baltimore of rationing, overcrowding, 
price ceilings, and the entertainment curfew. 
Those were tense days, before the final Ger- 
man capitulation, and the celebration of the 
victory in Europe was sober. Rejoicing ove 
the downfall of Hitler’s regime was tem- 
pered by the thought of the fighting and 
sacrifices still to come in the struggle will 
Japan. Another tempering influence was 
fear of the unemployment following demo 
bilization. 

Indeed, it might almost be said that the 
mood of that day was one of confidence as © 
the international future and of misgiviné 
about the domestic business outlook. Wh! 
a change today! International difficult 
have dimmed the high hopes of success 
that field, while our marvelous productive 
system has dispelled most of the misgivin# 
about jobs, earnings and the things earnings 
will buy. We have problems, in the co.d ¥% 
in balancing our budgets and paying 
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taxes, in combating Juvenile delinquency and 
disease. In general, however, the past dec- 
ade has put to shame those who feared the 
impact of peace upon our industrial and fi- 
nancial machinery. 

while the Nation has been moving up to 
new levels of prosperity, Maryland and Bal- 
timore have been keeping pace. In fact, the 
relative standing of the State in population 
ind income is better today than it was in 
1945. Ten years ago, the State’s population 
was estimated at 2,096,000; the figure on 
July 1, 1954, was 2,602,000, and, of course, it 
‘< even higher today. The United States as 
, whole showed a gain of 22 percent in pop- 
ulation between 1945 and 1954, while Mary- 
land registered an increase of 24 percent in 
the same period. 

In income the growth is equally impres- 
sive. Income payments for 1945 to residents 
of Maryland were estimated at $2,539,000,000. 
By 1953—the latest year for which figures are 
available—the amount had jumped to $4,- 
402,000,000—an increase of 173.4 percent. 
The national increase was slightly less at 
only 72.1 preent. 

If we look at per capita income payments; 
that is, at the average for all the State’s men, 
women, and children—we find again that 
Maryland is a Jump ahead of the rest of the 
Nation. Taking the United States as a whole, 
per capita income payments for 1945 
amounted to $1,191, but by 1953 the figure 
had risen to $1,709, an increase of 43.5 per- 
cent. The increase for Maryland was 45.4 
percent, or from $1,277 to $1,857. 

Recalling that income payments represent 
purchasing power, it is easy to see how the 
people of this State bought the homes, the 
automobiles, the television sets, the furni- 
ture they have acquired since the war. 


PROSPERITY’S BACKBONE 


The State’s prosperity has been due to 
many factors, but its backbone is to be found 
in the building boom, in industry, in the port, 
and agriculture. The extent of building may 
be indicated by the fact that permits for 
more than $1,300,000,000 worth of new con- 
struction were issued in the city, and in 
Baltimore and Anne Arundel Counties be- 
tween 1946 and 1954. According to the 
Manufacturers’ Record, in 1945, 255,000 
workers engaged in manufacturing in Mary- 
land produced $1,570,000,000 worth of goods. 
Last year 275,000 workers turned out 
$3,385,000,000 of manufactured products. 

In the decade since the war the port has 
had its ups and downs, being directly af- 
fected by such things as the booming war- 
time shipments in 1945 and Marshall plan 
shipments in the postwar period. Never- 
theless the total value of exports and imports 
was more than half as much again in 1954 
as in 1945, having risen from $617,200,000 10 
years ago to about $950 million in 1954. Ore, 
of course, accounted for much of the in- 
crease. Ore imports rose from 1,650,000 to 
9,164,000 tons during the period. 

Vessel arrivals are up from 4,015 in the last 

year of the war to 4,828 in 1954. Three field 
offices of the Association of Commerce, in 
Chicago, New York, and Pittsburgh, now try 
to turn up business in those areas. And 
Whereas the port was served by only 19 
meg lines 10 years ago, there are 91 
today, 
. Despite the all-out effort made by Mary- 
land farmers during the war, they are pro- 
ducing more on fewer farms and getting 
more money for their products than in 1945. 
Consolidation—and some conversion of 
farmland to other purposes—cut the number 
Ct the State’s farms from a little over 41,000 
to about 36,000 in 1950, and the number is 
believed to have remained fairly constant 
‘ince then. But farm receipts have risen 
, $191,500,000 in 1945 to $245,500,000 
ast year. 

In two important commodities, milk and 
br iler production, the trend has been sharp- 
‘yY Upward, The annual output of broilers 
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went up from nearly 40 million to over 58 
million in the 10-year period. Milk produc- 
tion increased from 1,081,000,000 pounds in 
1945 to 1,448,000,000 pounds in 1954. The 
dollar figures tell a somewhat different story. 
While milk production was rising by about 
one-third, the value was going up by more 
than half. But although broiler production 
went up by almost 50 percent, the total value 
of the birds rose by only 15 percent, reflect- 
ing the greatly increased competition offered 
by other areas of the country which have 
gone into broiler production. 


POPULATION 


In population, Baltimore has had many 
comings and goings. The July 1, 1945, esti- 
mate of the health department was 930,000; 
the July 1, 1955, estimate is 966,000. That 
means a gain of only 4,000 a year since the 
1950 Federal census. 

During this period, as people moved to the 
county, the white population is held to have 
declined from 732,800 to 708,000; while the 
nonwhite total has risen from 197,200 to 
258,000, or percentagewise, from 21.2 percent 
then to 26.7 percent now. 

Birth rates have climbed: White, from 
18.2 to 21.1; nonwhite, from 23 to 33.2. Si- 
multaneously death rates have dropped: 
White from 11.6 to 10.6; nonwhite, from 14.6 
to 10.6. The evening off of white and non- 
white death rates is a noteworthy event to 
population experts. 

The full story, of course, must include 
the tremendous growth of Baltimore’s sub- 
urban area. The Baltimore County depart- 
ment of education calculates that the cur- 
rent population is 345,000—against a 1945 
total, including war workers, of not more 
than 200,000. 

BOOKS AND ARTS 


Material progress, then, was marked in 
many ways. There were changes, too, and 
sometimes striking advances in the cultural 
interests of the community and in its edu- 
cational institutions. 

In 1945 the book circulation of the Pratt 
Library was 2,863,005 among 155,240 regis- 
tered borrowers. Last year the circulation 
was 3,434,886 among 204,297 borrowers. 
Since VE-day the Pratt has opened 2 new 
branches, doubled the size of 2 others, and 
started plans for 5 more. It has added 2 
bookmobiles to its service (239,249 books 
were drawn from these shelves on wheels 
last year), and opened a film department 
which lent 6,481 educational films to va- 
rious groups in 1954. And very recently 
there were 2 innovations that 1945 could 
hardly have dreamed of—the Central Li- 
brary made room for a smoking nook and 
was fully air conditioned. 

Both the Walters Art Gallery and the 
Museum of Art were busier too. The Wal- 
ters attendance, 49,190 in 1945, was up to 
53,334 last year. It presented 5 major ex- 
hibitions 10 years ago; in 1954 there were 
6 major displays amqng the 40 that were 
offered the public. Its total educational 
events for children and adults rose in the 
same period from 224 to 521 and last year 
15 of these were presented by radio and 
television against none in 1945. 

The museum had 52 exhibits last year as 
compared with 55 in 1945, but its general 
schedule of events was far greater and at- 
tendance rose from 93,615 to 122,696. More- 
over, the museum is incomparably richer in 
permanent possessions than it was 10 years 
ago. In the course of the decade it has ac- 
quired the great Cone collection as well as 
the May, Gallagher, Wurtzburger, and Wood- 
ward collections and the Nelson Gutman 
accumulation of Toulouse-Lautrec posters 
and prints. The Saidie A. May wing, provid- 
ing an art center for young people, has been 
added and work wili soon begin on a new 
wing that will house the Cone collection. 

Other forms of entertainment did not 
show such progress. In the case of the Bal- 
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timore Symphony it has about held its own. 
The 63 concerts of the season 1945-46 at- 
tracted 95,100 persons. In 1954-55 exactly 
96,519 were drawn to 67 concerts. Ford’s 
Theater presented 18 shows in the season 
1944-45, including 1 week of Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory. The season that ended 
April 30 offered 13. Nineteen hundred forty- 
five was a great boom year for the movie 
houses of which Baltimore then had 105, 12 
of them first-run theaters. That peak year 
was followed by a sharp decline which in 
turn has been followed by gradual but steady 
recovery. Today there are 93 movie houses 
in the city, 13 of them showing first-run 
films. However, the number of “little,” or 
art, movies has increased from 1 to 4. 

Of course, the most spectacular of all ar- 
rivals is television. Maybe there were a few 
experimental sets around in 1945 but you 
could count them on your two hands prob- 
ably minus thumbs. But since TV really 
came of age some 602,800 sets have been sold 
in Baltimore. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education has been transformed 
in the last 10 years. At the end of the war, 
campuses were almost bare of students and 
faculty alike. Now they are teeming, 
though the numbers of students are not as 
great as in the late forties, when GI bene- 
fits supported an army of veterans in col- 
lege. How the colleges have changed may be 
seen from the fact that enrollment of de- 
gree candidates at the University of Mary- 
land rose from 4,105 in 1945 to 16,254 in 1953. 

The look of the campuses has certainly 
altered—the University of Maryland, the 
University of Baltimore, Morgan State Col- 
lege and the Johns Hopkins University (both 
Homewood and the medical institutions), 
in particular, have several new buildings 
each; while Goucher College, with but one 
building in Towson a decade ago, now has 
shifted its whole program there. 

The cost of education to the student has 
almost doubled. Undergraduate tuition at 
Johns Hopkins, for instance, has risen from 
$495 to $800; at Goucher, from $500 to $750 
with a further increase in effect next year. 
Board and room in each instance have 
almost doubled. 

SCHOOLS 


At the close of World War I the Baltimore 
public-school population was at low ebb— 
only 104,658 pupils. Immediately after the 
war the enrollment began increasing and 
kept on increasing, until the present total of 
144,090 was reached. To accommodate them 
all, the Department of Education utilized 
spare 1945 space and then provided new or 
refurbished spaces for 30,265 additional chil- 
dren, through last year. This year build- 
ings to hold 13,185 more are underway or 
close to that point. The cost from 1945 
through this year amounts to a tidy $73 
million. 

The decade brought three substantial 
changes in the school system, as well as a 
flood of new students. In 1947 a State law 
went into effect which required children to 
remain in school until they were 16 years 
old, instead of 14 as formerly. In 1951, 
February admissions were stopped in Balti- 
more, forcing beginning pupils to start school 
in September or wait until the following 
September, depending on their age. And 
then in 1954 the Supreme Court ruled racial 
segregation unconstitutional in education, 
and Baltimore schools shifted last fall to a 
nonsegregated basis. 

ROADS, TRAFFIC, TRANSIT 


Postwar growth also brought a great ex- 
pansion in motor traffic and roads. The 
total of all motor vehicles in all Maryland, 
back in 1945, was 492,487, of which approxi- 
mately 175,000 were registered to Balti- 
moreans. When the last new car and truck 
is registered this year the total is expected 
to 964,162, or almost double that of a decade 
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‘ The Baltimore total will then be some- 
thing like 285,000. 

Maryland came out of the war with a roads 
system more outdated than most of the east- 
ern States. A report just before the war had 
estimated that 2,500 miles of our 4,500 miles 
of improved highways were obsolete. Every 
person who was driving in 1945 knows how 
bad things were. 

In 1947 Governor Lane started a big new 
program of rebuilding. In 4 years the State 
spent $163 million in major road work. In 
1952 and 1953 something more than $50 mil- 
lion additional was laid out. These 2 years 
formed an interim period. With 1954 the 
new 12-year program on which the McKeldin 
administration is now working was initiated. 
It is expected to entail an outlay of at least 
$568 million. These amounts do not include 
the $44 million Bay Bridge nor the $135 
million harbor tunnel. 

Alfeady as a result of these expenditures 
the State has such dual highways as the new 
road to Frederick, Maryland’s share of the 
Washington Parkway, and many roads such 
as the new Route 50 on the Eastern Shore. 

The other side of the great increase of 
motor traffic is the intensification of one 
of the city’s most acute problems. In 1945 
the general assembly approved the estab- 
lishment of a traffic engineering bureau in 
the police department. The city then had 
434 intersections with signal lights and only 
one major pair of one-way streets: Franklin 
and Mulberry. 

Now we have Mr. Henry A. Barnes, and a 
separate department of traffic engineering 
with 129 permanent employees and a budget 
close to $2 million a year. New traffic lights 
or rebuilt old ones go up at 4 times the 
1946 rate, paint is spread in 15,000- to 20,000- 
gallon-a-year lots, and new signs mushroom 
at the rate of 15,000 a year. 

Baltimore now has 690 intersections with 
traffic lights, and is getting more all the time. 
The city has more one-way streets than 
many motorists can Keep straight, and in 
addition, some major street improvements 
have been made: the expressway route to 
Washington, extension of Potee Street, Ed- 
mondson Avenue-Hilton Street underpass, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad overpass in 
Brooklyn, and repaving galore. But peak- 
hour traffic jams are still with us. 

Mass transit costs, like practically every- 
thing else, have risen during the period. In 
1945 you could still ride the bus or trolley- 
car foradime. Successive increases through 
12%, cents, 15 cents, and 17 cents have 
brought the fare to its present 18-cent level. 
But price increases are about the only thing 
the transit situation has in common with 
the rest of the economy. Otherwise the 
pattern has been one of contraction. Reve- 
nue mileage rolled up by the transit com- 
pany’s vehicles was 38,620,000 in 1945. Now 
it is down to 28,540,000. But decreased pa- 
tronage tells the most dramatic story, down 
from almost 260 million in 1945 to only 140,- 
500,000 last year. 


ago. 


TALK 


We all seem to be more wordy today than 
on V-E Day. For evidence look at the rise in 
Baltimore post office receipts from $%10,- 
313,109 in 1945 to $16,889,698 in 1953; but a 
better way—since many people today can’t 
be bothered to write but simply talk—is with 
telephone statistics. Baltimoreans in 1945 
averaged 728,100 phone calls daily, less than 
1 per person; the present average is 1,239,700, 
about 1 apiece for the population of the 
metropolitan area. ‘i 

This is attributable in part to the increas- 
ing number of telephones. The national 
total rose 98 percent, but Maryland’s more 
than doubled—another index of the State’s 
comparative advance. Maryland’s total last 
January 1 was 852,690. 


SPORTS 


But phone conversations aren’t the only 
vocal exercises we are enjoying today. There 


is no question but what organized sports 
have gained, though there have been downs 
as well as ups. In wartime, schedules were 
curtailed and spectators usually couldn't 
make auto trips. Even so, boxing bouts were 
held weekly. Baltimore had two league soc- 
cer teams; the new-born basketball Bullets 
were second in their league’s division. 

In 1955, however, the big-league Orioles 
and Colts have sent local sports patriotism 
to a new pitch. Navy’s crew and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland's football team are na- 
tional powers. Facilities, too, have been 
much improved: viz, new stadia in Balti- 
more and College Park, and one expected in 
Annapolis. Baltimore still has no modern 
indoor arena, but does have the promise of 
one. 


Supporting Statements Developed by the 
Maritime Division of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board should disapprove 
any future rate agreement that may be 
filed by the Pacific Westbound Confer- 
ence and the Far East Conference which 
fails to establish a freight-rate differen- 
tial to the Orient properly reflecting the 
lower costs of transportation from the 
west coast. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a statement support- 
ing this position which was prepared by 
the maritime division of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


SUPPORTING STATEMENTS DEVELOPED EY THE 
MARITIME DIVISION OF THE SEATTLE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Since the end of World War II, various 
organizations on the Pacific Coast have 
endeavored to negotiate with the steamship 
lines for a freight-rate structure to the 
Orient which would give recognition to the 
geographical advantage enjoyed by the west 
coast over competing areas on the Atlantic 
and gulf. The present steamship rates be- 
tween the west coast and the Orient do not 
reflect the proper relationship when com- 
pared with the rates from competing Atlan- 
tic and gulf coast ports. A recent survey 
conducted by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute declared that Pacific coast port rates to 
the Orient are generally equal to rates pub- 
lished from ports of other coastal districts. 
The report also stat@s that on local traffic, 
the Pacific coast suffers a rate disadvantage 
to Far Eastern territories on about 25 per- 
cent of the items listed in the applicable 
ocean tariffs. 

One of the most important factors in rate- 
making is the cost of performing the service. 
In the present instance, carriers between the 
gulf and Atlantic coast to the Far East suffer 
considerably higher costs of operations than 
do carriers from the Pacific coast. 


To To 
Manila Yokahama 
5, 969 4,257 
11, 365 9, '700 
10, 780 9,115 


This means approximately an additional 
30 days at sea for carriers operating out 
of Atlantic ports, with an estimated per- 
day cost of operation of $2,500. This results 
in a l-way cost to carriers from Atlantic 
coast of approximately $70,000 more than 


Nautical miles from: 
Seattle 


May 20, 1955 


that experienced from the Pacific 

Additionally, vessels operating from the Ate 
lantic and gulf coasts must pay Panama 
Canal tolis of from $4,500 to $7,309 per 
vessel. 

The Orient, historically and potentially, | 
is avery important export market for the 
Pacific coast and northwestern manufactyp. | 
ers and growers. The ability of western 
industries, manufacturers, and agriculture — 
to retain and expand their natural outlet 
in the Far East is dependent on a fair Tate — 
structure. It is felt that the present strug, 
ture unjustly discriminates against indus. 
tries and agriculture in the West, 

In the 1920’s and early 1930's, a worki 
agreement was in effect between the Pacifig | 
Westbound Conference and the Far East 
Conference and under this agreement, rates 
from the west coast to the Orient were gen. 
erally lower, by approximately 25 percent 
than those from the east coast. During the 
late 1930's and early 1940's, a highly com. 
petitive situation resulted in a gradual re. 
duction of this advantage so that eventually 
the rates were generally equalized. The 
equalization of freight rates to afford equal 
opportunity in a given market is not sound 
and should not be continued. 

On traffic to the Hawaiian Islands, the | 
substantially longer haul from the Atlantig | 
and gulf coast is generally reflected in the 
rates and is an accepted pattern. Gener. 
ally the carriers that serve the Hawaiian 
Islands from the west coast also handle ton. | 
nage from the Atlantic coast and gulf ports 
as is the case to the Orient. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed % 
copies; to the Sergeant ‘at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 80 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 6 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House df 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; # 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repré- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis 
sioner in Congress there shall also be ful 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall | 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGcressionaL Record if 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fot 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pée 
month, and where single copies may also 087 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.30 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superil 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegatel) 
who have changed their residences will pleas 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may we 
correctly given in the Recor. : 














Business and its Political Mythology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Honorable William Benton, 
formerly a Member of the United States 
Senate, made a very interesting address 
to the Young Presidents National Con- 
yention meeting in Phoenix, Ariz. The 
subject of his talk was “Business and Its 
Political Mythology.” It is a very in- 
teresting, thought-provoking, and con- 
structive address, and Icommend a care- 
ful reading of it to everyone. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the speech exceeds by about a half 
column the amount that is allowed with- 
out an estimate of the cost, and that the 
cost of printing is estimated to be $200. 
I now ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the cost, the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND ITs POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY 
(Address of Hon. William Benton, chairman 

of the board, Encyclopedia Britannica, 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Muzak 

Corp., before the Young Presidents Na- 

tional Convention, Phoenix, Ariz., April 4, 

1955) 

Mr. Chairman and other presidents, this 
is my first opportunity to speak to an audi- 
ence of presidents. 

The Senate of the United States is called 
the world’s most exclusive gentlemen’s club. 
But you here today can boast that the Sen- 
ate can’t be considered more exclusive than 
your own. Yours is the only club where 
every member can now claim a future as 
long and as bright as his past. You differ 
from the Senate also in this: the Senator 
fears he won’t be in his club for long; you 
know you won’t be. 

Many of you think you know your fu- 
ture—bigger and brighter and better busi- 
nesses. As I shall explain to you shortly, I 
regret such personal self-assurance about 
the wave of the future. 

I was once a young president. I sold out 
as the president and owner of a successful 
business 20 years ago—to become vice presi- 
dent of a university. Today, at 55, I some- 
times regret my reputation as a bright young 
man. Ican’t keep up with it. The key ques- 
tion is never how old you are. The key 
question is always how good you are. As 
you grow older, you will face grave difficul- 
ties in becoming half as good as your ad- 
mirers now think you are. 

I salute you as you convene here in Phoe- 
nix to review your poportunities and to con- 
Sider your responsibilities. I have selected 
48 my keynote the allegedly golden strand 
of your futures. Lyle Spencer and Mitch 
Mitchell have told me you get down to busi- 
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ness quickly. ‘They have described your 
seminars. They have told me you often be- 
come preoccupied with management details. 
They suggested that I therefore emphasize 
the larger setting of business. This seems 
to me to indicate not so much where you 
are as where you are going. And they have 
hinted that I shouldn't hesitate to be pro- 
vocative; that I should pull no punches; 
that you can take it; and that you'll take 
me apart later. 

As we look ahead, the larger setting of 
business is politics. The destiny of man, as 
Thomas Mann observed, presents its mean- 
ing in political terms. To a businessman 
politics embraces not only the wide, philo- 
sophic area that covers all group relations 
including his own relationships with his own 
employees. Politics includes also the nar- 
rower sphere of his relationships with his 
government. 

But let us take war as the most obvious 
example of political action in its impact 
on man and on his businesses. War—total 
war—nuclear war—the preparation for war 
and the prevention of war—these are polit- 
ical questions. They embrace and dwarf the 
daily problems with which you grapple in 
business. They are the larger setting. 

The preservation and eniargement of 
human freedom is the primary aim of our 
society. This is a political goal. So also 
is justice. And so also are the problems 
of depression, of mass unemployment, of 


inflation. These have become political 
questions. They are the larger setting of 
business. 


This was not always true. Throughout 
much of the 19th century in America, if 
we can exclude the Civil War, the impact 
of politics on busines was far less than 
today, a midget in contrast to a giant. 
Most 19th century presidential campaigns 
were fought on economic issues. But with 
few exceptions—for example, the political 
decisions involved in our tariff policy and 
our antimonopoly laws—the decisions of 
Government were minor compared with the 
myriad of key decisions taken privately. 
For example, economic historians do not 
now believe it would have made much dif- 
ference if William Jennings Bryan had had 
his way on silver. According to one author- 
ity, the invention of barbed wire alone was 
probably more important to the West than 
the 16-to-1 formula. 

Politics, once the game played around the 
periphery of the economy, is today operating 
at its heart. And this is not only because 
our survival as a free people is at stake. If 
the Soviet Union were to sink into the sea 
tomorrow we would not go back to the day, 
only 30 years ago, when the Federal budget 
amounted to less than half of corporate 
profits in a good year, and when the Gov- 
ernment lacked the most elementary weapons 
to combat the wilder swings of the business 
cycle. 

As businessmen, you and I can’t afford to 
misunderstand politics. We can ignore it 
only at our peril. Neither can we afford to 
nurse the prevalent myths about politics 
which have been dear to businessmen for 
nearly a hundred years. 

Traditionally, a seminar begins with a text. 
I’m now going to give you two to chew on. 
The first is from the March 1955, issue of 
Fortune magazine. It is two short sentences 
from the article, Why the Depression Lasted 
so Long, by two members of the Fortune staff, 


Gilbert Burck and Charles Silberman. Here 
are the sentences—the key sentences in their 
analysis: 

“Franklin Roosevelt was haunted by the 
ideal of a balanced budget, and his deficits 
were too small to counteract the decline in 
private spending. And in 1936 he lost his 
nerve and practically balanced the 1937 
budget—with disastrous results.” 

Fortune is perhaps our most self-con- 
scious expounder of business philosophy. 
In this article it is saying that the New Deal 
wasn’t New Dealish enough. I suggest as a 
seminary*research project—perhaps for the 
School of Business Administration at .Har- 
vard—a report on what the business press 
was saying about the New Deal in 1936. In 
that year, you will recall, 86 percent of Amer- 
ican newspapers supported Landon against 
Roosevelt. Apparently they even sold Roose- 
velt on the idea of a balanced budget. 

My second text is from a source perhaps 
equally respectable, the Economic Report 
of the President, issued from the Whate 
House this January. This report explains, 
with modest pride, why the recession of 1953 
and 1954 wasn’t worse. “It is well to recall,” 
the report says, “that we have developed in 
our country a fiscal system that tends to 
cushion or offset a decline in private income.” 
Then it continues, on page after page, to list 
the steps that were taken by the Federal 
Government to offset the decline; the budget 
and tax measures, Federal Reserve and Treas- 
ury measures, public works and social se- 
curity measures. 

Now I cheerfully concede that it would 
be too much to expect President Eisenhower 
to tell the name of the system he invoked. 
The name of the system is of course the 
New Deal. But in the interests Of public 
education could we not perhaps have ex- 
pected him to name a few of the authoriz- 
ing acts of Congress under which he says he 
proceeded? For example, and to name only 
a few, his economic report referred to re- 
sults flowing from the Emergency Banking 
Act of 1933 and the Banking Act of 1935; the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933; the 
Social Security Act of 1935, the Housing 
Acts of 1934 and 1937; the creation of the 
Export-Import Bank in 1934. These meas- 
ures are now blandly taken for granted, as 
part of America’s inheritance. But please 
remember, there was nothing bland or 
taken-for-granted «bout them at the time 
they were proposed. They were fought tooth- 
and-nail and chiefly by the business com- 
munity. The banks of the country, which 
bless the acts now, joined almost unani- 
mously in fighting all the great acts passed by 
Democratic Congresses, from the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 through the Banking 
Act of 1935, the most important piece of 
legislation passed by Congress in that diffi- 
cult and trying year, which included the 
Federal Deposit Insurance program. Please 
remember this background, my young ex- 
ecutive friends, as you look forward hope- 
fully to taking your places on the boards 
of directors of the banks most revered in 
your communities. 

The businessmen of the thirties were sur- 
prisingly illiterate economically; most other 
Americans were, too; but Calvin Coolidge’'s 
and Herbert Hoover’s America presumed that 
business men were knowledgeable in eco- 
nomic matters because they looked like eco- 
nomic practitioners. The article from For- 
tune I’ve just quoted says, ““The basic reason 
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the depression lasted so long was, of course, 
the economic ignorance of the times.” 

In 1942, after the outbreak of war, Jesse 
Jones, the Secretary of Commerce, asked 
Pauli Hoffman and me to build up an organi- 
gation of business men who would plan and 
prepare to prevent depression and unem- 
ployment when the war ended. This organi- 
gation became the Committee for Economic 
Development. We built into its bylaws a 
Research and Policy Committee, to bring 
economists and business men together. I 
am proud of the shelf of policy papers which 
has resulted from their joint efforts. After 
the war, the Research and Policy Commit- 
tee took over the CED. The close coopera- 
tion with top ranking scholars made the 
CED distinctive among business organiza- 
tions—and today, in my opinion, makes the 
CED the most broadly influential of all busi- 
ness organizations in Washington. 

I was asked by the CED, in 1942, to draft 
a basic statement of its position. ,The state- 
ment appeared in Fortune in 1944, after 
going through 44 drafts and much debate, 
under the title “‘The Economics of a Free 
Society.” Most of my key 12 points were, I 
hoped, eloquent statements of our American 
free enterprise philosophy. A few of the 
ideas seemed shocking at the time to many 
business men—‘“In a democracy there is a 
place for private enterprise and there is a 
place for public enterprise.” 
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“To compensate for the weakness of their 
individual bargaining position, wage earners 
need the right to combine into organizations 
for collective bargaining.” 
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“The people’s elected representatives are 
responsible for establishing fiscal, monetary 
and other policies that help prevent the 
fever of inflation and the paralysis of defia- 
tion and depression.” 

In retrospect, it seems clear to me that 
the greatest single service rendered by the 
CED has been the education of its members 
from the business community in politics and 
economics. Most of them, however, and most 
of you will be relieved to hear this, have re- 
mained loyal to the Republican Party—al- 
though many of these, I hope you will regret 
to hear, are somewhat suspect within it. 

Now I come to the most pervasive and per- 
nicious myth of American politics—for young 
presidents. Here is where I ask you to open 
your presidential minds. Please examine 
with me and within yourselves the myth that 
the Democrats are against business, and that 
Republicans are somehow better for busi- 
ness. 

Like all myths, the notion that the Demo- 
crats are hostile to business has a foot in his- 
tory. Once the Democratic Party was domi- 
nated by the agricultural southern and bor- 
der States. Once the rank-and-file of agrar- 
ian democracy, in its fierce determination to 
foster and defend its faith in private prop- 
erty, clashed with the new business men of 
New England over monetary policy and the 
tariff. That was a long while ago. Now we in 
New England worry about the competition of 
the industrial South. Now the nucleus of 
Republican strength lies in the agricultural 
areas of the Midwest and West. 


The myth that the Democrats are against 
business carried over into the 20th century— 
in many respects with even greater force, 
though with far less justification. It is with 
us still. 

Woodrow Wilson, the first Democratic Pres- 
ident of this century, sponsored legislation 
under the slogan, “The New Freedom,” which 
struck many business men as antagonistic 
and evil. The New Freedom included the 
creation of the Federal Reserve System; the 
Clayton Act, which strengthened the anti- 
trust laws; and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, which brought the force of Federal 
law to bear on various forms of business 
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piracy and fraud. The Wilsonian program 
attacked monopoly business and threatened 
the 1913 version of big business. The eco- 
nomic illiteracy of our era—with some help, 
I agree, from the one party press—has twisted 
and distorted this great Wilsonian program 
into one unfriendly to business. 

Although to most business men of Wil- 
son’s time his program looked like radical- 
ism—yes and like socialism—today not even 
the most intellectually antique business 
spokesman would seriously propose to repeal 
the New Freedom, or to contend that it has 
proved bad for the country or for business. 

If the New Freedom produced suspicion 
among businessmen, the New Deal, 20 years 
later, was greeted withfury. ‘You here today 
were in your teens, or even younger, as the 
New Deal program unfolded. You can scarce- 
ly remember the bitterness it evoked. 

Yet as the passions now dissolve and as 
saner views prevail, we find businessmen 
today defending New Deal legislation as their 
protection and even their salvation. 

I again refer to the current economic re- 
port of President Eisenhower. Here is the 
application of the New Deal legislation for 
combatting the deadly cycle of boom and 
bust—the instruments of credit and debt 
policy which can temper the economic cli- 
mate without prescribing the raindrops, 
which can improve the atmosphere in which 
business functions without intefering with 
the businessman's daily decisions. 

When social-security legislation was first 
proposed, it was looked on by the business 
community as a special evidence of hostility 
to business. Unemployment compensation— 
the dole—would destroy the labor force by 
converting the sturdy American workingman 
into an idler. Old-age insurance would ruin 
the incentive to save. The self-reliant 
American would be reduced to a spineless 
pulp. 

These things were predicted and far, far 
more, and far, far worse. Yes, they were 
predicted by the young presidents of that 
day, aping the old. But they didn’t happen, 
and no one now supposes that they ever will. 
Employers now testify before congressional 
committees that social security provides pro- 
tection which the worker needs and which 
the private employer can never adequately 
provide. Further, social security is now rec- 
ognized as an important cushion under pur- 
chasing power when things go wrong either 
in a depressed community or in the country 
at large. Our social-security laws are a 
strategic part of the businessman’s defense 
against depression. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
was once taken as proof positive of New Deal 
hostility to business in general and to Wall 
Street in particular. Now we find the busi- 
ness witnesses before Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
committee citing the SEC as further proof of 
the proposition that the market is much 
sounder now than it was in 1929. We hear 
the chairman of the SEC, the successor of 
the radical Bill Douglas of the New Deai 
days—we hear him testify like a certified 
public accountant working for the chamber 
of commerce and the NAM. 

One New Deal act which was greeted with 
some warmth by large segments of the busi- 
ness community was the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. This would have wiped out 
most of our defenses against monopoly. This 
act put us on the road to a cartel system. 
As a young president, I’m proud to report 
to you that I fought a provision in the pro- 
posed code for the advertising agency busi- 
ness. This provision made it illegal to em- 
ploy a man from an agency competitor with- 
out notifying his boss. My opposition, per- 
haps because I was growing fast and em- 
ploying the best men I could procure and 
at the highest wages then paid—it was my 
opposition that beat the projected code. 
Under such codes, a lot of young presidents 
here today would still be buried in account- 
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ing or shipping departments, as Many of 
your counterparts are today in Europe. Hap. 
pily, the NRA was declared unconstitutiona) 
by the Supreme Court. 

The New Deal farm legislation was 
thought by many businessmen to show the 
Democrats at their hare-brained worst. 
Certainly our farm legislation is far from 
perfect, and many adjustments lie aheaq 
Yet in recent years, as export markets have 
declined and more and more of our farm 
surpluses have been thrown back into the 
domestic market, support prices have 
cushioned the decline in farm prices anq 
farm income. Those businessmen who 
sell to the farmer—the farm machinery 
manufacturers, the mail order houses and 
chain stores, the feed and fertilizer com. 
panies—will tell you that what has been 
good for the farmer has been good for them. 
Only time can tell whether the Republicans 
will deal more constructively with this is- 
sue than the Democrats. I wish them luck. 

Finally, I must mention the Democratic 
so-called partiality for labor.. Here, some of 
you may say, there has been an alliance 
against business. 

But is this indeed so? Did not the Wag- 
ner Act merely speed up the process of get- 
ting most of American industry under a 
sound system of collective bargaining? 
Wasn't it better, even in the narrowest busi- 
ness view, to shorten the agony? And I 
wonder how many businessmen there are 
who suppose that there is any other prac- 
ticable solution to labor relations than the 
development of mature and stable unions 
bargaining collectively on behalf of their 
members. 

I could continue to pile up examples. 
But the pattern is clear. Much that the 
business community once labeled as evi- 
dence of hostility to business now turns out 
to be the bastion of business strength. 
When the political cycle now brings the Re- 
publicans back into power they accept the 
gains, and sometimes even claim the credit. 
Wasn't Theodore Roosevelt the champion 
trust buster, after all? And don't we now 
hear from Republican apologists that much 
of the New Deal was foreshadowed by steps 
taken by President Hoover? 

I won’t argue with any of the Republican 
apologies or explanations. I use them myself 
for the Democrats when I can develop them. 
I won’t even deny that the Republicans have 
also been helpful to business. Indeed, have 
you ever considered how helpful it is some- 
times just to relax, to relax into the simple 
device of doing nothing? My point is mere- 
ly that the Democrats have been at least as 
good for business. And that they have been 
at least as good for freedom of enterprise. I 
am merely seeking to destroy the myth, 
which I fear grips most of you, that the Re- 
publicans are better for business than the 
Democrats. 

I do indeed contend that there is more 
freedom of enterprise in the United States 
today, in any meaningful sense of that 
phrase, than there was in Mark Hanna's day 
I pick Mark because he’s Secretary Hum- 
phrey’s ancestor. I contend that if the phi- 
losophy of Mark Hanna had prevailed in the 
United States throughout the first half of 
this century, the outlook for freedom of en- 
terprise in the second half would be bleak 
indeed. 

I suggest also that if the Democratic Party 
has been hostile to American business, the! 
it has aided, strengthened, buttressed, and 
invigorated its enemy as no antagonist has 
ever done before in the long history of bu- 
man strife. 

I fear I cannot close without asking the 
obvious question which flows from much 0! 
the foregoing: Can it be that the Democratic 
Party in this century has had a better view 
on business welfare than the business lead- 
ers themselves? I believe this to be true, 
but it is true not so much because the Dem- 
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ocrats possess greatly superior business wis- 
dom but because they have tended to take a 
somewhat larger view of American society 
asa whole. Their party has not been domi- 
nated by any one group. Believing in de- 
mocracy, they have held with fair consist- 
ency to the conviction that our American 
people, when they seek what is good for our 
American society as @ whole, are also seek- 
ing what is good for American business. 

What is my moral for you, if you conclude 
I must have one? Shall I now seek to make a 
case for a future alliance between business 
and the Democratic Party? I suggest no such 
alliance. On the contrary, I argue against 
them. I do not want to see business, or 
labor, or farmers tied immutably to either 
party. I feel the same way about an alliance 
with the big cities—or the immigrants or 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Our two political parties should seek to earn 
and reserve the support of each and every 
major group, and deserve it continuously. 

By and large, our farm leaders have suc- 
cessfully avoided a permanent commitment 
to either party; they have sought to preserve 
their bargaining position. 

Most of our labor leaders, perhaps less 
successfully, have sought to avoid fixed party 
alliances. We have heard labor leaders de- 
nouncing Democratic Presidents, and Demo- 
cratic Presidents denouncing labor leaders. 
Labor has sought to avoid taking responsi- 
bility for the Democratic Party, and I would 
oppose with all by strength, in the interest 
of the Democratic Party itself, and of labor, 
and of the country, the kind of alliance be- 
tween the Democrats and labor that has ex- 
isted between business and the Republican 
Party. 

The spokesmen for business have not been 
politically as wise, in my opinion, as they 
should have been. They have encouraged 
the development of the clear, open and long- 
standing partnership between business and 
the Republican Party. 

This we have the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. McKay, telling a business audience, 
“We're here in the saddle as an administra- 
tion representing business and industry.” 

This presumed partnership isn’t justified 
by enlightened self-interest. Its risk and 
penalties should be examined and contin- 
ually reexamined by the business community. 
Take this message home if you will: first, the 
partnership tends to unite rival interest 
groups in opposition to it; and secondly, 
business violates the simplest of political 
rules by leading with its chin. Operating 
under the myth that the Republicans are 
better for business than the Democrats, the 
business community asks to be saddled with 
responsibility for the mistakes of the Repub- 
lican Party. Or am I overstepping in sug- 
gesting that there may be mistakes—at least 
ao and 1956, even if not in 1953 and 

Most of us Americans believe in the two- 
party system. Regardless of the party to 
which we belong, we want two vigorous par- 
les. The best way to keep our two parties 
competitive and healthy is to encourage 
each to be as inclusive as possible, to keep 
reaching for the other party’s constituency, 
to try to speak for the best interests of all 
groups and thus for the entire country. 

Our European friends are puzzled by our 
Party system, and a little scornful of it. 
They think of political parties as factions 
representing social or economic classes or 
interests, or as the action fronts for rigid 
Political dogmas. They point out that our 
parties don’t seem to stand for anything; 
that they are shifting coalitions of mutually 
conflicting interest groups, without inner 
consistency or intellectual structure. As 
they view us, Europeans are right. But these 
very qualities are one great source of Amer- 
ica's political strength and stability. 

As seen from Europe, our two parties are 
Indeed very much alike in their professions 
and in their ideologies, Because they are, we 
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don’t experience violent shifts when power 
changes hands—with nationalization of in- 
dustry in one regime and denationalization 
in the next. Our two parties proceed prag- 
matically—opportunistically, if you will—to 
try to solve problems as they emerge, com- 
promising as best they can the pressures of 
the many self-interest groups. Neither 
party can be opposed to business in such a 
system. Likewise, business should be op- 
posed to neither party, and identified with 
neither party. 

I now come to my moral for each of you 
young businessmen as individuals. I urge 
each of you to get into politics. You owe it 
to your community and to your country, in 
a world where politics is increasingly deter- 
minant. Traditionally, our businessmen 
have avoided and even scorned close partici- 
pation in political life. They have adopted 
political attitudes from the viewpoint of 
their narrow business interests, such as on 
tariffs or taxes. They have moved in aggres- 
sively only where they have seen a dollar- 
and-cents stake in franchises, or utility 
rates, or public contracts. Most of them 
dodged direct and personal political respon- 
sibility. ; 

They must dodge no longer. They are now 
desperately needed in bigtime politics. The 
next time the Republicans take over, let us 
have more businessmen with political savvy 
and experience, ready and willing for public 
office. Ditto with the Democrats. And I'll 
let you in on a secret. Businessmen will 
enjoy politics. If you'll take one man’s testi- 
mony as evidence, politics can be even more 
interesting, and far more satisfying, than 
making money. 

I urge each of you, if you have not already 
done so, to join a political party in your own 
community. I urge you to work at it. You 
will find that your influence on political 
policies, as well as on the choice of candi- 
dates, will be a hundredfold greater inside 
the party councils than outside. 

Most of you probably suspect by now that 
I am a Democrat. I hope some of you are 
too, and that many more will become Demo- 
crats. But unfortunately I’m not too opti- 
mistic about this. My observation is that 
young men on the make in business often 
tend to be more conservative, even more 
orthodox and traditional in their politics 
(meaning Republican) than their successful 
older associates. Perhaps they feel a greater 
need for respectability. If their eye isn’t 
on their election to the board of the bank, 
the banker’s eye is on them, or they think it 
is. 

I suggested earlier that there is little dif- 
ference in ideology between the parties. 
Thus you may ask, why the Democratic 
Party for a young president? I reiterate 
that I do find a difference in spirit between 
the parties. The Democrats are believers in 
action and readier to act; they are more gen- 
erous and humane in attitude; they have the 
qualities to appeal to the young. 

If you still insist on being Republicans, I 
urge you to be active Republicans. Be com- 
bative Republicans. Be working Republi- 
cans, working inside the party councils. 
Speak up aggressively for your own ideas. 
Apply to your party some of the orig- 
inality and resourcefulness—and the willing- 
ness to try new ideas—you apply in busi- 
ness. There is no necessary reason the Re- 
publican Party needs to be stodgier than 
the Democrats. There is no law that re- 
quires the Republicans to carry a higher 
quotient of stuffing in their shirts. 

If the Democrats have better issues, ap- 
propriate them and improve them. For 
example, right now President Eisenhower 
desperately needs help in putting over his 
ideas on reciprocal trade and reduction of 
tariff. These are good Democratic issues 
which I gladly commend to you young presi- 
dents. Help President Eisenhower on this 
American program, perhaps the greatest and 
most significant of his present issues and the 
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one most likely to be defeated by a hard- 
core Republican opposition. If you don’t 
believe what President Eisenhower has to 
say about this great issue—get your secre- 
tary to develop for you the long background 
of support by the Democratic Party. Write 
your Senators. They'll read your letters, 
You look like potential campaign con- 
tributors. 

I began by telling you that you can now 
claim that your futures are as bright as your 
pasts. Perhaps you will find, as I did, that 
you will shortly want to explore new fields 
of action while you are still young enough to 
adapt yourselves to them. 

In either case —in any case—in business— 
in poltics or in both—Republican or Demo- 
crat—I congratulate you on your youthful 
eminence and I wish you well. You are a 
promise to your country. You are the wave 
of the present. You call to my mind that 
great and hopeful line of Carl Sandburg, 
“The strong young men keep coming on.” 





An Un-American Labor Practice Which 
Should Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address which I delivered this 
morning before the Rock Creek Women’s 
Republican Club, in which I touched on a 
developing situation which, in my opin- 
ion, should command the prompt atten- 
tion of all liberty-loving Americans. I 
desire to call this to the attention of the 
Congress and the country through the 
insertion of a news release covering my 
address. 

Federal and State laws protect stock- 
holders of corporations from having 
their resources dissipated by business 
leaders through contributions to po- 
litical campaigns in support of candi- 
dates selected by these top business of- 
ficials. Unfortunately, it appears that 
Federal and State laws are ineffectual in 
providing the same protection for work- 
ers belonging to labor unions whose lead- 
ers frequently impose contributions upon 
union members for use in political cam- 
paigns, even though the individual work- 
er may prefer some opposing candidate. 
Obviously, this isan un-American and an 
unjustified use of labor-union authority. 

The State of Wisconsin last week ap- 
proved legislation barring these prac- 
tices. By State and Federal legislation 
the freedom of the laboring man to sup- 
port only such candidates as he indi- 
vidually prefers should be restored. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESSS DELIVERED MoNn- 

DAY MORNING BEFORE THE RocK CREEK WoOM- 

EN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB IN WoopwarRD & 

LOTHROP AUDITORIUM, BETHESDA-CHEVY 

CHASE BRANCH 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—Speaking be- 
fore the Rock Creek Women’s Republican 
Club here this morning, Senator Kari E. 
MunoptT, Republican, of South Dakota, urged 
the assembled women to “use the vantage 
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point of your location here in our National 
Capital to warn American women every- 
where that the great crusade they led in 1952 
in electing President Eisenhower must be 
climaxed by even greater efforts in 1956 in 
order to preserve the peace and protect the 
new moral tone in Government and over-all 
prosperity which have come as dividends 
from the last Republican victory.” 

Senator Munpvr warned the women of & 
“growing menace to freedom” which he said, 
“is hidden in the increasing tendency of la- 
bor bosses in powerful unions to invoke the 
tyranny of taxation without representation 
upon their members by forcing them to make 
involuntary political contributions by the 
check-off system to campaign war chests 
created for the purpose of electing left-wing 
Democrats to office.” 

The South Dakota Senator continued, 
“With the sly approval and secret urging of 
certain national Democratic officials, the re- 
cent merger of the AFL and CIO labor organ- 
izations is being employed to expand the un- 
American practice of forcing union members 
to pay out portions of their hard-earned dol- 
lars for the use of big labor bosses in the se- 
lection and election of New Deal and left- 
wing Democrats in State and National cam- 
paigns. Like nazism and communism, this 
pernicious practice denies laboring people 
their rights of free choice. It makes them 
captives of the political party they are 
forced to support with their earnings even 
though by their votes they frequently prefer 
to vote for the very candidates their earn- 
ings are being taxed to defeat. 

“This new menace to freedom has grown 
s0 great that such States as Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan and several others are already con- 
sidering legislation to make compulsory con- 
tributions to political campaigns illegal and 
other progressive States are certain to pass 
legislation protecting their people against 
such perniciously un-American practices. 
Southern Democrats would do well to join 
Republicans and all liberty-loving Americans 
in supporting legislation designed to prevent 
a labor monopoly from employing strong- 
arm methods and unlimited campaign war 
chests to bludgeon and batter the American 
political climate under the control of pow- 
er-hungry labor bosses. 

“Even the most casual study of the fi- 
nancial records filed with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives in the last elec- 
tion gives a startling and shocking picture 
of the alarming degree to which labor unions 
have been using vast sums of money to con- 
trol public elections. It is futile to dis- 
cuss improvements in our campaign meth- 
ods and legislation unless we take steps to 
keep American elections free from this un- 
holy marriage between labor bosses in big 
cities and the left-wing Democratic officials 
who work with them to control conventions 
as well as primary and general elections. 
Freedom of the ballot must once again be 
made to mean freedom to decide individual- 
ly which candidates and which parties, if 
any, a voter may desire to support with his 
personal funds.” 





Control of Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress concerning the control of juvenile 
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delinquency, delivered by my distin- 

guished colleague the senior Senator 

from Missouri (Mr. HENNINGS], at the 

University of Missouri at Columbia, Mo., 

on April 29, 1955. In my opinion, his 

address was an important contribution 
to an understanding of this major social 
problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONTROL OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY, COLUMBIA, Mo., Aprit 29, 1955 


Senator Noble, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: It is a twofold privilege and 
pleasure for me to take part, with you, in this 
tremendously important conference on ju- 
venile delinquency; first, because it affords 
me an opportunity to speak on a problem 
that is so close to my heart; and second, be- 
cause it is a source of real gratification to 
have this inspiring evidence that you and 
the people of our own State of Missouri are 
not sitting back and waiting for someone 
else to find the answers to this difficult prob- 
lem for you. You have taken the leader- 
ship; you are pointing the way; you are set- 
ting an example—an example of democracy 
in action—an example, I might add, of the 
kind of action that should be taking place in 
every State of the union but that, unfor- 
tunately, is not. 

All of you who have joined as individuals 
and as organizations in making this confer- 
ence possible are performing a real and 
worthwhile service. You can indeed be proud 
of your part in this conference and I know 
it goes without saying that you recognize 
that the responsibility doesn’t end here. We 
haven't solved the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency because we have met here to talk 
about it. We have just taken the first step— 
an important and necessary step, to be 
sure—but the real job lies ahead of us. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear that 
I do not claim to be an expert in this field. 
I am sure that the distinguished and able 
speakers who have preceded me are experts 
in their fields and have contributed a great 
deal to your thinking. I also feel sure they 
would agree with me that just as the causes 
of delinquency are many and diverse, so the 
answers must be sought from many and di- 
verse sources. Out of my own experience as 
a prosecutor and district attorney, and out 
of my service as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Federal Penitentiaries and 
the Senate Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, I have learned—just as you doubt- 
less have learned through your own expe- 
riences—that the more we know about this 
problem, the more we realize that we are not 
going to find the answer all done up in fancy 
trimmings and handed to us in a nice neat 
package. It isn’t that easy. 

The hard, unpleasant truth is that we are 
not even holding the line against juvenile 
delinquency. We are losing the battle. And 
each day, each week, each month that we 
procrastinate, we are losing further battles 
and wasting more of our resources, not just 
financial resources, but human resources. 
After all, we are dealing with human lives, 
and each day more and more young people— 
more and more children—are coming into 
conflict with the law. 

Our recent committee report, covering 
more than 16 months of intensive work in 
this field, minced no words in this respect. 
We said, bluntly: “If this Nation continues 
its present feeble attempts to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency, we can be certain that 
the harvest we will reap in later years will 
be a bigger and tougher crop of juvenile de- 
linquents and youthful and adult criminals, 
ultimately requiring more and more prisons.” 
We pointed out that the stream of children 
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through the Nation’s juvenile courts grew 
from 300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1954, ang 
that if it continues to mount at this same 
rate the figures may well reach 785,000 in 
the next 5 years. But this is only part of 
the picture, because we also know that only 
1 in 3 cases reported to the police eye; 
reaches the courts. So we have the appalling 
figure of a million and a quarter youngsters 
every year coming into conflict with the lay, 
The tragedy is that in a great majority of 
these situations a youngster could be saveq 
for a happy, productive life and useful wor 
in society. 

Much of the problem exists today because 
of apathy—apathy of the local and Federa] 
Government, apathy of parents, churches, 
schools, and all the other pillars of our 
society. This is a blunt statement, but | 
don’t think you invited me here because 
you wanted to hear some fancy phrases about 
how well we're doing. This is the way I see 
the situation today. Now, I do not say alj 
parents, nor all schools, nor all churches, 
but in every community in our country 
enough of them are falling down on the job 
to be contributing factors in this complex 
problem of Juvenile delinquency. 

In California a bewildered mother testj- 
fied before our committee. She told us the 
tragic story of her son's addiction to nar- 
cotics, of his ventures into crime, and of 
his inevitable conflict with the authorities, 
“Why?” she asked us. “What was the rea- 
son?” We couldn’t give her the answer. 

Wherever we go we are approached by 
parents, teachers, social workers, interested 
citizens, and reporters, and they ark us, “Do 
comics cause juvenile delinquency? Does 
television cause juvenile delinquency? Do 
slums cause juvenile delinquency?” Every- 
one seems to be searching for a simplified, 
prepackaged answer, so that we can go right 
out and correct the situation. We can’t give 
these people a simple answer, either, but the 
work of our committee is helping to find the 
answers. What we can do—and what we are 
doing—is to set the framework within which 
this many-faceted problem can be solved. 
We can recommend—and we have—correc- 
tive legislation on the part of the Federal 
Government. We can—and I believe we 
have—aroused communities to action by 
focusing the spotlight on those who benefit 
from the exploitation of youth. And we will 
make progress, if we are willing to devote 
our energies and resources to the job. 

When our recent report was issued, one 
national news service commented: “Seldom 
in the memory of veteran legislators and 
mewsmen here has Congress issued 50 
shocking a report.” I'd like to tell you some 
of the things the report said—and some of 
the things it did not say. 

Last year, we went about our hearings this 
way: We went north to Boston, south to 
Miami, west to San Francisco. We studied 
the problem in the District of Columbia and 
in New York and Philadelphia, and along 
our southern border at El Paso, Texas, and 
San Diego and in many other communities. 
What we tried to do was to take a repre- 
sentative sample of the Nation, and by the 
time the community hearings were com- 
pleted, we had perhaps not a complete, but 
certainly a comprehensive picture of the 
national problem. In community after com- 
munity, we heard testimony about local 
conditions that duplicated the problems we 
found everywhere else. The most disheart- 
ening thing, I think, was that so many of 
the factors contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency could have been prevented. 

One of the most distressing factors brought 
to light by our committee’s investigation 's 
the use of narcotics. It is extremely dil- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get any reliable 
statistics on the extent to which narcotics, 
marihuana and dangerous drugs are used by 
juveniles because the methods of reporting 
differ from those of other criminal activities. 
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Most of us have been vaguely aware that 
+here exists @ narcotics problem, but seldom 
has this been more clearly illustrated than 
‘ur committee’s hearings. The readily 
available evidence that an increasing num- 
per of children are becoming drug addicts 
was presented to us over and over again. 

From the evidence presented to our com- 

mittee, it would appear that this is a major 
problem in perhaps @ dozen of our largest 
metropolitan areas and in cities close to the 
Mexican border and in port areas through 
which narcotics are smuggled into our coun- 
trv. But it is @ potential danger in every 
other community where narcotics syndicates 
can gain a foothold because State or local 
statutes are weak or unenforced. 
“In testimony before our committee, a 
chief probation officer in California re- 
ported frankly that there was an alarming 
and rapid increase in the use of narcotics 
by teenagers. In Denver it was revealed that 
in one section of the population, 80 to 90 
percent of the teenagers had used marihuana 
at least occasionally. In Iowa—yes, in our 
calm, peaceful midwest—the superintendent 
of the State training school for girls testi- 
fed that 25 percent of the girls coming into 
her institution had used marihuana. One 
responsible organization estimated that 7,500 
youngsters in one city alone were narcotic 
addicts. In our hearings we found a direct 
correlation between the users of narcotics 
and juvenile delinquency. Most of the 
young people arrested for narcotic offenses 
already had a police record. Many youngsters 
turned to criminal activity in order to raise 
the $20 or $30 @ day necessary to keep them 
in drugs. 

There was considerable evidence, too, that 
many youngsters take to drugs or narcotics 
just for the thrill of it. Once addicted, the 
road back is long and doubtful. Only in two 
sities in the entire United States, for example, 
are there follow-up centers for the care of 
cured narcotics addicts, yet some estimates 
of recurrence run as high as 99 percent. 

What about Federal Government activity 
in this field? It can be summed up in three 
words: understaffed, overworked, and under- 
paid. To illustrate, in El Paso, Tex., almost 
34 percent of the total narcotics arrests were 
youngsters under 21 years of age. Yet the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics has only one 
man in El Paso and another in San Diego. 
These two men not only must police the 
entire Mexican border—a major entry point 


in ¢ 


for narcotics—but are also responsible for 
policing the thousands of legitimate outlets 
for narcotics and drugs as weil as for main- 


taining their own offices and doing their own 
clerical work. On its face, this is an im- 
possible situation. Is it any wonder that so 
many youngsters in El Paso come under the 
influence of narcotics? 

As in so many other contributing areas of 
juvenile delinquency, most middle income 
families tend to feel that drug addiction is 
something that can’t happen to their chil- 
dren, But sometimes they are abruptly 
shaken out of their lethargy, like those par- 
ents in pleasant Oklahoma City where over 
250 juvenile addicts were arrested last year 
in Just one police roundup. All of these 
children were between 13 and 18; all of them 


_ from middle and upper-middle income 
10omes. 


In this connection, our committee made 
tree recommendations to the Congress. We 
recommended more narcotics agents. We 


recommended compulsory hospitalization of 
addicts. And we recommended mandatory 
graduated sentences without suspension or 
probation for convicted narcotics peddlers. 

Not, perhaps, so sensational an area so far 
*S newspaper headlines are concerned, but 
hevertheless an important problem in this 
field is the matter of runaway children. Our 
committee found that at least 200,000 chil- 
dren became runaways each year and more 
than half of them go from one State to an- 
other, We found tremendous variations 
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among State and local agencies in dealing 
with children who run away from home. 
Detention facilities in most cases are grossly 
inadequate. We found such practices as 
“border patrols” or “sunset patrols” which 
consisted of escorting the youngster to the 
edge of a community or county—sometimes 
after a night’s lodging and a meal—and ad- 
monishing him to move on or get home any 
way hecan. We found that one of the major 
problems was lack of funds to pay for trans- 
portation or care for the runaway. It is per- 
fectly understandable that most States are 
reluctant to spend their limited funds for 
out-of-State children when these funds are 
so badly needed for the care of their own chil- 
dren. The result is that thousands of young- 
sters annually are apprehended as destitute 
or delinquent and are thrown into jail where 
they are exposed to every kind of vice and 
crime until someone works out the puzzle of 
how to get them home. 

With two of my colleagues in the Senate, 
I have introduced legislation aimed at cor- 
recting these situations. One of our pro- 
posals would provide Federal assistance to 
the States on a temporary basis and with a 
clause for Federal reimbursement, to assist 
in getting runaway children back to their 
own communities as quickly as possible. 

Narcotics and runaway children are but 
two of the many contributing causes to juve- 
nile delinquency. There are also the prob- 
lems of fathers who desert their families, of 
the traffic in crime and horror comics, and 
of pornographic literature, and of crime and 
violence on television. Our committee made 
intensive investigation into these problems, 
but I mention these factors now only in pass- 
ing because there are other matters I would 
like to talk about. 

Now, we know that a child doesn’t grow in 
a vacuum—that his immediate physical en- 
vironment plays a major role in the develop- 
ment of his attitudes and actions. With this 
in mind, we went into studies of housing, 
health, and education. 

Iam sure that it is not necessary for me to 
spell out to anyone here the overcrowded 
conditions prevailing in our classrooms. Na- 
tionwide, we need at a minimum 300,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms. Here in Missouri we will 
need close to 10,000 additional classrooms in 
the next 5 years. Serious as our situation is 
here, in some areas it is even more shocking. 
For example, with 200,000 children now at- 
tending school on a part-time basis because 
of overtaxed and overcrowded facilities, the 
county of Los Angeles would have to dedi- 
cate a new 1,300-pupil school every Monday 
morning of the year, merely to keep abreast 
of increased enrollments. 

I would like to read you just one sentence 
from Nation's Business for May. Under the 
heading “Education: Crisis Will Continue,” 
it stated: ‘“‘Today more than 600,000 children 
are attending school on a half-time or part- 
time basis because of lack of available class- 
rooms, and in 526 urban communities, one- 
third of the children were in classes of 35 or 
more.” 

What happens in these overcrowded 
schools? The teachers in our elementary and 
high schools who are in the best position to 
spot signs of maladjustment and emotional 
tension are trying desperately to handle large 
classes and must necessarily plan their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the normal, well- 
adjusted children. The child with prob- 
lems-—and the delinquent child, in the vast 
majority of cases, has been a problem child 
in school—is inevitably neglected because in 
the average school in the average American 
community today there is no time, there are 
no funds, and there are no facilities, no spe- 
cial classes, no remedial teachers, no skilled 
social worker or visiting teacher programs to 
help families and children with difficulties. 
Here, where we could identify and help a 
troubled child before he becomes a delin- 
quent, we are neglecting him instead. 
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Local school districts simply are unable to 
meet this problem. If our school facilities 
are to be anywhere nearly adequate, the Fed- 
eral Government must assist. I am glad to 
be a sponsor of legislation to make Federal 
funds available for school construction. Our 
schools are in the first line of our Nation’s 
defense against delinquency, and all the ar- 
guments about economy, all the false prop- 
aganda that Federal assistance means Fed- 
eral control, all the conferences to review for 
the 100th time the extent of the need, all 
the classrooms that we may, perhaps, get 
around to building 10 or 15 years from now, 
will not mean a thing to the troubled child 
who needs help today. Nor will they result 
in one penny’s saving in our annual crime 
bill and in the funds we pay out each year 
for prisons. We can make a bold, realistic 
attack on our shameful school situation, or 
we can drift along and hope somehow things 
won't get too far out of hand. The choice is 
up to us. 

What about housing and juvenile delin- 
quency? We have all heard over and over 
again that slums breed delinquency and 
crime. That statement, of course, is not lit- 
erally true. Some of our finest citizens were 
born and raised in slum areas, but those 
Horatio Alger stories are the exception, not 
the rule. The fact is that a dispropor- 
tionately large number of delinquents do 
come from slum areas. All children—some 
more than others—are affected by the sights 
and sounds to which they are exposed every 
day. We know that slums have a demoraliz- 
ing effect on the kind and quality of home 
life, and we know that they expose children 
daily to examples of every kind of vice and 
crime and to the kind of distorted values 
that make the neighborhood hoodlum the 
local hero. 

We need more slum clearance and more 
low-cost public housing—a need that is not 
being met by private builders because other 
types of home building are more profitable. 
Here again, we have a choice—are we will- 
ing to vote local bond issues or spend Fed- 
eral funds to wipe out squalid slums and 
provide better housing, or are we going to 
spend that money to pay the cost of adult 
crime and to try to punish or rehabilitate 
adult offenders. 

Treatment services and facilities, includ- 
ing detention homes and after-care services, 
were found in our hearings to be one of 
the weakest links in the chain of rehabili- 
tation for juveniles. It is incredible, but 
true, that so many communities still seem to 
expect that if they put a delinquent boy be- 
hind four walls in an institution lacking ade- 
quate facilities and staff, and that if they 
keep him there for a period of months, by 
some miracle he will be rehabilitated. Too 
often, exactly the opposite happens. Yet, 
every year, over 100,000 boys and girls are 
confined in ordinary jails with older and 
hardened criminals as their companions 24 
hours a day. Other institutions for the re- 
habilitation of youngsters are sorely over- 
taxed, and nationwide there is a severe 
shortage of trained personnel to care for 
such youngster. 

Another major problem in the field of de- 
linquency, our committee discovered, lies in 
the whole complex area of the authority 
of the juvenile courts and their relation- 
ship to probation officers and welfare agen- 
cies. I am sure that this was discussed in 
detail in your sessions yesterday, but I would 
like to add just one thought. Our com- 
mittee found an impossible state of confu- 
sion in the laws relating to children and 
the family. For example, we asked numer- 
ous juvenile and domestic relations Judges 
to define the legal status of a child who is 
committed to a training school. What rights 
remain to the child’s parents—what are their 
obligations? Can a training-school superin- 
tendent decide to place a child in a foster 
home, or must the consent of the parents 
be secured? The amazing answer was re- 
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ceived was: They just don’t know; the law 
isn’t clear. In the field of family law—a 
field that affects the day-to-day lives of so 
many people—why have we not devoted more 
thought to codification and resatements of 
the law? I think this conference could per- 
form a tremendous service if it were to set 
in motion a real effort for such a codifica- 
tion and restatement. 

Another service to youth demanding im- 
mediate attention is the area of mental 
health. Our committee heard considerable 
testimony as to the value of mental-health 
clinics in preventing juvenile delinquency. 
It is estimated that from 10 to 20 percent 
of the young people who will appear before 
the juvenile courts this year—and there will 
be four to five hundred thousand of them— 
will be in need of residential care under the 
supervision of a psychiatrist. The emotion- 
ally disturbed child can often be saved for 
a happy and productive life in society if his 
problems are noted early enough and treat- 
ment is promptly available. But all too 
often, the testimony revealed, treatment is 
available only after many months of wait- 
ing. This is another field in which Federal 
assistance is needed, and, to this end, I have 
joined with a number of other Senators in 
sponsoring legislation to provide for an ob- 
jective, thorough, and nationwide analysis 
and reevaluation of the human and economic 
problems of mental illness by qualified non- 
governmental groups. This study should re- 
eult in a well-knit body of knowledge that 
will be of incalculable value to us in the 
study of the mental-health problem. 

Another major concern to our committee 
is the tremendous gap that exists between 
the amount of money required and the 
amount actually available for family wel- 
fare work, for education, psychiatric treat- 
ment, parole work, court work, and recrea- 
tional facilities. The problem here is so 
basic that we have to face up to the fact 
that lack of adequate funds will hamper 
our efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
for some time to come. I have repeatedly 
said, and I firmly believe, that the empha- 
sis in the delinquency fight must be placed 
upon local endeavor, but there are many 
areas—some of which I have mentioned to- 
day—where Federal participation is essen- 
tial. I might say, in this connection, that 
not a single witness who appeared before our 
committee nor a single one of the thousands 
of people who wrote to us suggested that 
any of the Federal services now in effect be 
curtailed or discontinued. Rather, the 
majority expressed a desire for expanded 
Federal activity. 

Now you may say—and I certainly con- 
cur—that most of the recommendations we 
have made will cost money. You can’t build 
schools and clear slums and train personnel 
and provide additional services with good 
intentions. These things cost money—and 
so does crime. For the year 1954, the crime 
bill of our Nation was $20 biliion. This 
is the appalling figure presented by J. 
Edgar Hoover when he testified before Con- 
gress. This amount would buy 100 super- 
size aircraft carriers. It represents a cost 
of $495 for each family in the United States. 
For every dollar we spend on education, we 
spend $1.82 on crime. For every dollar con- 
tributed to all the churches in America, we 
spend $10 on crime. In fact, if we com- 
bined all the contributions of all Americans 
to all charities, we would find that crime 
costs twice that amount. How shortsighted, 
then, to think that a dollar lopped off our 
educational budget is a dollar saved. 

In all of this, we must remember that de- 
linquency is a product of our very complex 
society and of the conflicts and tensions that 
surround all of us all of the time. We must 
keep ever in mind that there is no one 
simple solution—that the answer is not to be 
found merely in more recreational facilities, 
or in better housing, or in more institutions, 
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or, for that matter, in psychiatric care, 
although all of these measures are important 
and will help alleviate the problem. Com- 
petition between gangs reflects the sharp 
social and economic competition in our gen- 
eral culture. Gang fights between children 
of various ethnic groups reflects the antago- 
nisms and prejudices of adults in a society 
that preaches democracy for all, but, all too 
often, practices discrimination against some 
because of their membership in racial, na- 
tional, or religious groups. In the final an- 
alysis, this problem is a symptom of the 
weaknesses in our whole moral and social 
fabric. The responsibility falls upon all of 
us, for it is the delinquent family, the de- 
linguent community, the delinquent society 
that breeds a delinquent child—children 
are not born delinquent. 

We do know that delinquent behavior is 
usually rooted in the home in early depriva- 
tion and neglect, and by this, I mean emo- 
tional and spiritual deprivation as well as 
physical. As parents, we must strive to 
maintain the kind of home life where, irre- 
spective of economic circumstances, our chil- 
dren will feel the warmth of love and affec- 
tion, will feel that they are an integral part 
of the family unit and are wanted and under- 
stood. We must look also to our churches 
and to our schools to help impart to our 
children a feeling of security, a feeling that 
they really belong. 

What can we here in Missouri do? 

One of our committee’s major findings 
was the almost complete lack of coordination 
among agencies interested in the problem. 
In many areas we found no machinery what- 
soever geared to cope with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. What you are doing 
here, today, in this conference, represents 
one of the most constructive steps in fighting 
this problem. The coordination and coop- 
eration represented here should be carried 
on, not only within the State, but by main- 
taining a liaison with the Senate committee 
and with other Federal, State, community, 
and national and local private agencies in 
the field. Out of this conference can come 
the leadership not only for groups through- 
out our State, but for other States. You can 
keep public attention focused on the prob- 
lem. I don’t suggest sensationalism. The 
true picture of juvenile crime is altogether 
too sensational. It is that bad. 

Here are some other suggestions that have 
come out of our committee study: Each 
police force should have at least one man and 
woman, and larger cities should have a 
squad, specially trained in handling ju- 
veniles. 

Each community should investigate its 
own detention facilities for young people. 
They should not be confined indiscriminately 
with adults. 

Physical and psychological examinations 
should be given to every youngster who comes 
into serious trouble with the law. 

All courts should have an adequate proba- 
tion staff, and I want to stress here, that we 
should make sure the caseload does not 
negate any efficient operation of the system. 
We should also work out better systems of 
cooperation between the courts and the social 
agencies. 

We should establish and adhere to fresh, 
modern standards for institutional care that 
will insure that training schools are a place 
for juvenile rehabilitation; not a place for 
training criminals. 

Is the problem so broad, are the efforts 
and the funds required so great that the sit- 
uation is hopeless? I heartily reject such a 
defeatist attitude. We must have the cour- 
age and the will to begin where we are, just 
as did the men who drained the swamps to 
combat malaria, long before DDT was dis- 
covered, just as did Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 
long before Dr, Jonas Salk found his wonder- 
ful vaccine. We can never look forward to 


finding a DDT or a vaccine to prevent delin- 
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quency, but we can, like those courageous 
citizens, begin where we are. 

I realize this is no small order. But this 
is Missouri. And in Missouri we have the 
courage, and the heart, and the will to do 
the job. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
by Mrs. Robert A. Murray in regard to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MRs. ROBERT A. MuRRay, Na- 
TIONAL COORDINATOR, VIGILANT WOMEN For 
THE BRICKER AMENDMENT, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS, May 11, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Ruth Murray. My 
address is route 4, Oshkosh, Wis. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity 
to speak in favor of the Bricker amend- 
ment. I am sure I can add nothing to the 
erudite and legalistic arguments already pre- 
sented in these hearings. My statement will 
deal primarily with the grassroots interest 
in the amendment and with questions which 
many of your lay constituents are asking. 

I am here as a spokesman for the Vigi- 
lant Women for the Bricker Amendment. 
With me is Mrs. Lewis Barker, of Chicago, 
She and I are the two national coordinators 
of the Vigilant Women. The success of our 
organization is proof of the tremendous pop- 
ular interest in the Bricker amendment and 
related issues. 

The Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
amendment is a voluntary, nonprofit asso- 
ciation dedicated to upholding and defend- 
ing the sovereignty and the Constitution of 
the United States. To that end, we seek the 
adoption of a treaty-control amendment that 
will adequately protect personal rights, 
States’ rights, and national independence. 
In our judgment, the pending resolution 
(S. J. Res. 1) adequately safeguards what Mr. 
Dulles once described as an extraordinary 
power, liable to abuse. 

The Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment is probably the least organized 
organization ever to come to your attention. 
We have no constitution; no bylaws; no 
board of directors; and no advisory council 
We have no formal membership and no dues. 
We cannot even estimate how many thou- 
sands of people are associated with us in this 
historic fight for constitutional government. 
We work through State coordinators and 
other key workers in all the 48 States. We 
work through scores of national and State 
organizations which support the Bricker 
Amendment but whose primary interests are 
in other fields. Let me tell you how our 
organization was born and what it has ac- 
complished. 

In August 1953, 8 women met in Milwau- 
kee—4 from Illinois and 4 from Wisconsin. 
We met to decide what, if anything, we could 
do to prevent our basic liberties from being 
undermined by proposed treaties which Sec- 
retary Dulles himself had described to this 
committee as “alien to our traditional cons 
cepts” of human rights. We were deep!y 
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concerned about the One World propaganda 
of UNESCO; about the ILO description of 
itself as “a world parliament for labor and 
social questions”; about Dr. Charles Malik’s 
statement that recent amendments to the 
Human Rights Covenants were Communist- 
inspired; and about various backdoor ap- 
proaches to world government. We saw the 
utter futility of fighting scores of un-Ameri- 
can proposals on & piecemeal basis. The 
Bricker amendment seemed to provide a 
permanent, overall remedy. It seemed to be 
the one banner around which all defenders 
of American sovereignty could rally. Out 
of that Milwaukee meeting in August 1953 
grew the Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment. 

Little did we realize the response we 
would receive from our initial efforts to 
awaken the American people to the dangers 
of treaty law. In less than 3 months we ob- 
tained more than 300,000 signatures on peti- 
tions urging passage of the Bricker amend- 
ment. In January 1954 we staged a success- 
ful rally here in Washington on the eve of 
Senate debate. More than 300 women came 
at their own expense from all over the United 
States. 

After the Georce portion of the Bricker 
amendment failed to pass the Senate, we 
returned home dedicated to a stepped-up 
program of education which would result 
ultimately in the election of Senators sym- 
pathetic to our cause. Beginning last Sep- 
tember we have published each month a 
Newsletter on the Bricker amendment and 
related issues. Our Newsletter now goes to 
more than 5,000 people and the number is 
growing rapidly. We have printed more 
than 390,000 copies of this pamphlet, “Why 
We Need the Bricker Amendment.” We 
have reprinted and distributed huge quan- 
tities of speeches by Senetor Bricker and 
others on the subject of treaty law. We 
have just published a detailed plan for revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter. I would 
like to submit a sample of our literature 


for your inspection, 


Prior to January of this year our organ- 
ization was financed entirely by unsolicited 
contributions and by sales of literature. 
Our increased activity, however, made a 
fund-raising campaign necessary. We suc- 
ceeded in raising sufficient money to carry 
out a greatly expanded program of educa- 
tion. Contrary to certain smear attacks, 
however, we are not financed by so-called 
Texas oil money. Contributions of $5 or less 
account for 95 percent of the total, both in 
number of contributors and dollar-wise. 
Unlike the Atlantic Union Committee, we 
have not requested or received any tax- 
exempt status. Unlike many of our one- 
world opponents, the Vigilant Women do not 


use literature provided at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense or furnished by the large foundations, 
This might seem like an unequal contest, 
but eventually we are going to win. 

I have given you this detailed statement 
on the Vigilant Women organization for just 


one purpose. If there were not tremendous 
popular support for the Bricker amendment, 
ho organization such as ours could have 
srown and prospered. Neither Mrs. Barker 
hor I claim any unique talent or special 
competence for the work in which we are 
engaged. We are just ordinary housewives 
imbued with the old-fashioned notion that 
the sovereignty of our country and the free- 
Coms of our children are worth fighting to 
preserve. I hope that I have now qualified 


— elf to report accurately the ground swell 
at the grassroots about this amendment. 
The people may not know all the legal 


jargon of Missouri vy. Holland or the Pink 
case, but they do understand that Section 2 
is the heart of this amendment. This com- 
mittee could make no greater mistake than 
to assume that supporters of the Bricker 
amendment would be satisfied with Section 
1, We all know that legislation is the prod- 
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uct of give and take; that a desired end can 
be achieved by many different forms of lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, I can assure this sub- 
committee that an amendment containing 
only the first section of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would be widely and, in my judg- 
ment properly, interpreted as a fraud and a 
hoax. The Vigilant Women and the organi- 
zations allied with us in this fight may not 
have enough strength to pass a strong 
amendment in this Congress. We are will- 
ing to wait. Do not think for 1 minute, how- 
ever, that the fears of the American people 
are going to be calmed by some toothless, 
watered-down substitute. If, therefore, this 
committee should report such a substitute, 
we may become the Vigilant Women Against 
the Eisenhower Amendment or whatever it 
may be called. 

Why isn’t an amendment containing only 
Section 1 adequate? Section 1 of the Bricker 
amendment provides that no treaty or execu- 
tive agreement which conflicts with the Con- 
stitution shall be of any force or effect. 

Section 2 of the amendment provides that 
no treaty or executive agreement shall be- 
come internal law except through appropri- 
ate legislation. 

The effect of eliminating Section 2 is to 
write into the Constitution by the strongest 
possible implication the following language: 

“The President shall have power to make 
internal law for the United States by inter- 
national agreements, provided such agree- 
ments do not conflict with the Constitution.” 

A treaty-control amendment containing 
only the first section of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would concede that by executive agree- 
ment the President has power to— 

1. Raise or lower tariffs; 

2. Regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce; 

3. Declare war; 

4. Make rules for raising, supporting, and 
regulating the Armed Forces; 

5. Amend or repeal immigration and nat- 
uralization laws; 

6. Take powers from the States and give 
them to the Federal Government; and 

7. In general, supplant the Congress as the 
national legislative body. 

We do not suggest that section 1 of the 
Bricker amendment is superfluous. It would, 
for example, prevent the U. N. human-rights 
covenants and other dangerous U. N. treaties 
from authorizing what the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids. Why is the administration 
apparently willing to accept the restrictions 
embodied in section 1? Is it because the 
elimination of section 2 would give the 
President unimpeachable constitutional au- 
thority to make one-man law by executive 
agreement? 

That is why the Vigilant Women for the 
Bricker Amendment cannot support an 
amendment containing only the language of 
section 1. That is why the one-worlders 
concentrate their heaviest fire on section 2. 

Secretary of State Dulles testified, in ef- 
fect, that he would accept the bulk of sec- 
tion 1 for reasons of “political expediency.” 
What an appalling confession. The Secre- 
tary would be willing to clutter up the Con- 
stitution with what he regards as a mean- 
ingless provision merely to throw a political 
sop to the American people. Since Mr. Dulles 
says he is wiser today than he was in Louis- 
ville 3 years ago, he ought to have the cour- 
age of his newly born convictions. Of course, 
I think Mr. Dulles was right when he said in 
Louisville that treaties “can cut across the 
rights given the people by their constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.’’” Mr. Dulles’ famous 
legal somersault proves not his wisdom but 
that of Lord Acton, who said: “Power cor- 
rupts, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

Back home we hear every day the ques- 
tion, “Why is the President mixed up in this 
fight when the Constitution does not pro- 
vide for his participation in the amending 
process?” The question is usually phrased 
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more pungently than I have stated it. Oddly 
enough, no witness in these hearings has 
challenged the propriety of Presidential in- 
tervention in this debate. Needless to say, I 
have no idea of gagging the President. He 
has as much right as I have to express a 
purely personal opinion on the Bricker 
amendment. I do not criticize this com- 
mittee for seeking the legal opinion of the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General. 
What I object to is the White House inter- 
vention described by Senator Bricker in a 
speech made shortly after the Senate vote 
last year: 

“The deciding factor was the furious lob- 
bying of White House and State Department 
aids in the corridors of the Capitol, in the 
Senate cloakroom, and by telephone. By 
this form of personal and political pressure, 
enough votes were changed to prevent the 
amendment from being sent to the House 
of Representatives for consideration.” 

Article V of the Constitution provides for 
its amendment. The President is not men- 
tioned in that article. The power to amend 
the Constitution was intended to lie wholly 
in the legislative domain—Federal and State. 
That this was the intent of the Founding 
Fathers is shown by the constitutional con- 
struction of their contemporaries. Justice 
Samuel Chase, of Maryland, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, wrote for the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Hol- 
lingsworth vy. Virginia (3 Dall. 378, note 381 
(1798) ): 

“The negative [veto] of the President ap- 
plies only to ordinary cases of legislation. 
He has nothing to do with the proposition 
or adoption of amendments to the Consti- 
tution.” 

Attorney General Brownell testified as fol- 
lows before this subcommittee: 

“Changing the Constitution is a serious 
undertaking. The checks and balances 
which it provides are delicate. They are 
intended to prevent tyranny and dictator- 
ship.” 

The Attorney General is right. But so far 
as we can judge, the only violence done or 
proposed in this debate to the separation of 
powers principle has been the highly im- 
proper intervention of the President and his 
aids in the purely legislative function of 
amending the Constitution. Elihu Root 
was the illustrious predecessor of Messrs. 
Brownell and Dulles at the New York bar 
and Mr. Dulles in the office of Secretary of 
State. We commend to them Mr. Root’s ad- 
vice to President Hoover: 

“The Constitution does not contemplate 
any relation of the President to its amend- 
ment. You can veto any other form of leg- 
islative action but you do not have that 
power in relation to constitutional amend- 
ments. That distinction was made for the 
definite purpose of holding alterations of 
the Constitution away from the President, 
who is solely an enforcement officer in this 
relation.” 

We are often asked, and cannot answer, 
how any Senator, without violating his oath 
of office, can bow to the demands of the 
executive branch in this matter. 

In my judgment, arguments of opponents 
of the amendment are not making much im- 
pression with the average person. Take, for 
example, the argument that the Bricker 
amendment is an attack upon the Constitu- 
tion and that opponents of the amendment 
are its stanch defenders. You would be well 
advised, gentlemen, not to suggest to your 
female constituents that they obtain the 
right to vote by means of an assault upon 
the Constitution. 

The fact, of course, is that the Vigilant 
Women for the Bricker Amendment and like- 
minded organizations are working in an hon- 
est and open manner to amend the Consti- 
tution in the manner prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for its alteration. We would not 
even be engaged in this work if the advocates 
of omnipotent treaty power had not emascu- 
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lated constitutional safeguards by subterfuge 
and indirection. I realize that some advo- 
cates of world government and Atlantic 
Union have the intellectual honesty to ad- 
vocate a constitutional amendment. Un- 
fortunately, there are others who seek short- 
cuts to a superstate by international agree- 
ments and even by a so-called liberal inter- 
pretation of the U. N. Charter and North 
Atlantic Treaty. All that we are seeking to 
do is to pass a bill of rights against the 
‘treatymaking power. Our Constitution was 
intended to prevent abuse of all forms of 
governmental power—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Why should the power to make 
international agreements be any exception to 
this cardinal rule? 

Another totally unconvincing argument is 
that we should trust the President and two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting. 
But the President and the Senate are not 
infallible. Who is? If any proof of presi- 
dential and senatorial fallibility were need- 
ed, it was supplied by ratification in 1953 of 
the infamous NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment. For the first time in American history, 
American servicemen abroad were subjected 
to trial and imprisonment by foreign courts 
under the brutal system of criminal pro- 
cedure prevailing in the courts of some coun- 
tries. Significantly, diplomatic personnel, 
who go abroad voluntarily, retain immu- 
nity from local criminal prosecution. So the 
argument that the President and the Sen- 
ate should be trusted never to make a dan- 
gerous treaty does not carry much weight 
with the parents and wives of American serv- 
icemen., 

Then there is the threadbare argument 
that we must not tie the President's hands. 
How many millions of lives would have been 
saved if the hands of President Roosevelt 
had been appropriately tied at Yalta? We 
think that it is a good thing to tie down 
this administration and any future adminis- 
tration from bartering away at international 
conference tables American independence 
and the liberties of the people. So we say, 
yes, tie their hands. 

Even less convincing is the argument of 
Secretary of State Dulles that this admin- 
istration does not intend to use treaties and 
executive agreements to legislate on matters 
of purely domestic concern. No one is s0 
stupid as to believe that Mr. Dulles has any 
power whatever to bind his successors in 
office. Even this temporary assurance by 
the Secretary of State is qualified by his 
statement that the boundary between do- 
mestic and international concerns is not to 
be considered as “rigid and fixed for all 
time.” If this fight for the Bricker amend- 
ment should be abandoned, I am sure that 
Mr. Dulles and any like-minded successor 
would then conclude that the human rights 
covenants and the Genocide Convention are 
fit subjects for the exercise of the treaty 
power. Being a mother of four children and 
a grandmother, I view with alarm any power 
to make motherhood and its attendant priv- 
ileges—deciding how and when you're going 
to nurse your own baby—an appropriate 
subject for international agreements. 

In conclusion, I would like to present sev- 
eral questions to this subcommittee. I asked 
these questions in a letter dated April 11, 
1955, addressed to my distinguished senior 
Senator, Mr. Wriey. Senator WiLey replied 
on April 19, 1955, as follows: 

“I am interested in your further questions 
on the very important problem of treaties 
and agreements. I would be delighted to 


spell out what I think would be some help- 
ful answers, at least from one man’s view- 
point, te these significant inquiries but, as 
you can kindly appreciate, with my mail to- 
day numbering several hundred pieces, it is 
physically impossible to attempt to do more 
than acknowledge them, because extended 
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replies would make it impossible to attend 
the committee meetings, floor sessions, or 
handle other duties. 

“I hope, however, that the problems which 
you have raised may be somewhat resolved 
in connection with the hearings which will 
shortly open before the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee. There is a good opportunity 
for both sides to try to get, as a matter of 
record, some of these important legal ques- 
tions resolved, to the extent that this is 
feasible.” 

Inasmuch as Senator WILEy indicated that 
this subcommittee should try to answer my 
questions, I respectfully submit them: 

1. What powers now held by the individual 
States do opponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment want to transfer by treaty to the Fed- 
eral Government? Or to some international 
body? 

2. What powers of Congress do opponents 
of the Bricker amendment want to transfer 
to the President? To the U. N.? 

3. Why should the President and a foreign 
power be able to make treaties and execu- 
tive agreements which give the President 
or the Congress powers not delegated to 
them by the Constitution? 

4. What do opponents of the Bricker 
amendment want the executive department 
to do that the Bricker amendment would 
prevent? Is it to use international agree- 
ments to cut across the Bill of Rights? 





Socialism Creeping On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Topeka Daily 
Capital entitled “Socialism Creeping 
On.” 

In 1933 a special House committee 
found 232 enterprises, most of them dat- 
ing back to World War I, being operated 
by the Government in direct competition 
with private business. The committee 
at that time deplored the fact, and rec- 
ommended that the Government divest 
itself of the direction of most of those 
enterprises. 

It is interesting to note that under the 
latest Hoover committee report, there 
are now approximately 2,500 individual 
enterprises operated by the Government 
in competition with private business. 
This increase in the number of facilities 
operated by the Government in competi- 
tion with private business has taken 
place despite the recommendations of 
congressional committees and special 
commissions on Government operations 
that Federal activities of this kind be de- 
creased. 

The Hoover Commission noted that 
the Department of Defense has already 
scheduled for elimination 97 competitive 
business-type facilities which were stud- 
ied by the Hoover Commission. 

This is proof that such facilities in 
many instances can be eliminated. 
President Eisenhower’s own philosophy 
that the Federal Government should not 
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be doing what private enterprise can do 
as well or better should be given greater 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: F 

SOCIALISM CREEPING ON 


Congress will do well to heed the admonj. 
tions of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, which recommends Closing 
out of many Government enterprises, The 
latest committee report suggests that about 
1,000 individual facilities of the 2,500 now 
owned and operated by the Government 
should be eliminated without injury to the 
national defense or to any essential Goy. 
ernment function. 

During the emergencies of war the Goy. 
ernment creates many business-type enter. 
prises, or develops projects which are not 
adapted to private enterprise because of their 
nature or magnitude, the committee notes, 
Then—one of the major problems is getting 
the Government out of the business after the 
emergency ends. At present the United 
States Government has $15 billion investeq 
in businesses competing with private enter. 
prise. 

The committee does not blame bureau. 
racy entirely for the tendency toward per- 
petuation of these enterprises. “By the 
time their tasks are completed their person- 
nel and the citizens of the communities 
where they operate resist termination,” it 
notes. 

The Hoover Commission has found that 
the Government business enterprises often 
charge lower rates for goods or services than 
private enterprise. The reason for this is 
that they do not include all their costs, 
They pay no taxes, little or no interest on 
capital invested, seldom charge deprecia- 
tion, and frequently their directing person- 
nel is not included on their payroll. More- 
over, in addition to the fact that most of 
them pay no taxes, they deprive the Govern- 
ment of taxes which would otherwise be 
paid by private enterprise. 

This continuing trend toward Government 
in business is illustrated by this statement: 
“From 1929 to 1948 public wealth has grown 
278.5 percent while private wealth has in- 
creased only 78.7 percent. In 1929 the public 
wealth, represented only 15 percent of total 
national wealth, in 1948 the public wealth 
amounted to 27.3 percent. 

“Is this creeping socialism?” the commit- 
tee asks. 

Perhaps the businessmen of the country 
who must buck competition from the Gov- 
ernment enterprises can answer the ques- 
tion. 

If it isn’t creeping socialism, then what do 
you call it? 





Loans to Brokers and Dealers in New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edl- 
torial entitled “A Sobering Market’ 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcOR, 
as follows: 
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A SOBERING MARKET? 

Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 
by New York City member banks rose $55 
million in the week ended last Wednesday, 
to $1,870 million, the highest figure touched 
in 11 years. 

These are loans extended to finance new 
securities issues, dealers’ inventories of se- 


curities, and margin buying by customers. , 


As recently as a month ago there would have 
peen little doubt in the mind of anyone who 
was watching the action of the stock market 
that these additional loans were headed for 


the accounts of brokers’ customers trading 
on margin. At the end of last week, how- 
ever, no such easy conclusion was possible. 


For since the last week of April, when the 
New York Times daily averages of 50 com- 
pined stocks reached their high of the 1953- 
55 stock market boom, the speculative spirit 
has been, for the time at least, definitely 
on the wane. 

As a matter of fact, should the tendencies 
evinced by the market since the end of 
January turn out to have been prophetic in 
character both the Federal Reserve author- 
ities and Senator FULBRIGHT would be en- 
titled to take a bow. It would be difficult 


to persuade the future economics historian, 
in the absence of further serious speculative 
eruptions or major misadventures in the 


months immediately ahead, that the Federal 
Reserve’s two 10-percent hikes in margin 
requirements and the focusing of the spot- 
light on the market by the Senate Banking 
Committee were events totally unrelated to 
the recent evidence that the speculative fever 
might at last be subsiding. 

By the term “the recent evidence” we are 
not referring to the sell-off in prices since 
the second increase in margin requirements 
raised them to 70 percent just a month ago. 


What we have in mind ir the recent rather 
clear-cut trend in two important statistics 
which usually reflect the speculative state 


of stock trading. The daily volume of mar- 
ket activity crossed the 3-million-share level 
in the so-called Eisenhower market last No- 
vember, when it averaged 3.2 million shares. 
In December it rose to 3.5 million and in 
January to 3.6 million. Since then it has 
receded every month, falling to 3.2 million in 
February, 2.9 million in March, 2.7 million 
in April and 2.3 million thus far in May. 

The latest monthly figure of the New York 
Stock Exchange on a customer debit balance 
(the best single yardstick we have of the 
amount of margin buying) shows the total 
to have been $2,750,000 at the end of April. 
That, it is true, represented an increase for 
the month of $50 million, but it confirmed 
earlier evidence that the rate of advance was 
tapering off. In November, December, and 
January the monthly increases had been, 
respectively, $110 million, $150 million, and 
$170 million. With February the trend was 
reversed, and the monthly : ate of expansion 
has moved steadily lower. 

As it stands at the moment this is an en- 
couraging picture of returning sobriety, even 
though it is necessary to add in the interest 
of realism that it is a picture that is subject 
to possible change without advance notice. 





A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a great feeling of pride that 
I would like to include in the Recorp for 
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the benefit of the Members of the House 
an essay written by Mr. Edward Petyak 
entitled “A Decade of Progress in Em- 
ploying the Physically Handicapped.” 
This essay placed first in the national 
essay contest conducted by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Edward Petyak is a junior student at 
Brophy College Preparatory, a high 
school conducted by the Society of Jesus 
in Phoenix, Ariz. In winning the first 
place award, Edward won out over com- 
petition from high school students in all 
48 States and United States Territories. 
In this accomplishment, he has brought 
great honor to Brophy College Prepara- 
tory, to the city of Phoenix, and to the 
State of Arizona. 

I think it would be well for every 
American to take to heart the conclud- 
ing words of advice that Edward’s essay 
ends with, “give the disabled a chance, 
not charity.” 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, is 
to be commended upon the able method 
in which the committee has encouraged 
our American young people, as typified 
by Edward Petyak, to concern themselves 
with the problems of our physically 
handicapped fellow citizens. 

I am sure that each and every one of 
us are grateful to Edward Petyak for his 
contribution to increase understanding 
of the problems of a large segment of 
our population. 

Edward’s essay is as follows: 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(By Edward Petyak, Brophy High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) 


A man with a slight limp came off the bus 
in front of a local factory; his right hand 
carried a lunch pail, his left sleeve dangled 
uselessly at his side. He seemed to carry the 
lunch pail proudly; but the most obvious 
characteristic of the man was that he dis- 
played an honest smile to the world—a smile 
of security and self-respect. 

This same smile can be seen throughout 
the crossroads of America; in professions, 
business, commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture. This smile can be seen on 7 million 
men and women carrying an artificial limb, a 
white cane, or displaying some form of physi- 
cal impairment; for these are people who 
are happy and content. Happy to be useful 
members of society; content to be able to 
do their best at a job. 

These are physically handicapped people 
who are employed. 

This, in part, is the gratifying result of the 
past 10 years of efforts by individuals; local, 
State, and national agencies; and countless 
private organizations who have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of giving the 
handicapped an equal chance of employment. 

These efforts are supplemented by nation- 
wide actions; and in 1945 the first “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week” 
was proclaimed by Congress as a timely re- 
minder of the responsibility our country has 
in encouraging equal opportunity for the 
handicapped to obtain employment. 

In the same year the National Association 
of Manufacturers compiled pamphlets on the 
rehabilitation and readjustment of the 
handicapped. In 1948 representatives of 
virtually all business and industry in the 
United States pledged to do everything pos- 
sible to create job opportunities for the 
handicapped. Besides all these job aids, 
hundreds of thousands of handicapped per- 
sons found jobs on their own initiative. 
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These 7 million are a living proof to the 
fact that a handicapped person, properly 
placed, can do just as well or better than an 
able-bodied person. 

These handicapped are from your town, 
they are your friends and neighbors. They 
are veterans and civilians alike who were dis- 
abled by accidents; some by war and disease, 
others affected from birth. World War II 
contributed 2.4 million loyal Americans to 
their number; the Korean conflict added 
another 100,000 men to the ranks of the dis- 
abled—Americans all. 


During the past 9 years, 466,000 men and 
women have been rehabilitated to the fullest 
physical, mental, vocational, and economical 
usefulness. They are now earning their own 
way. By the efforts of State employment 
services, over 2 million handicapped men and 
women were placed in jobs which could make 
the best use of each worker's abilities. For 
instance, the leg amputee who works as a 
television and radio speaker repairman at a 
local service shop; he mastered the work 
during night classes. The blind woman 
through her senses of hearing and touch has 
proved of great benefit to the inspection line 
of a large factory. These are real examples 
of the uses of abilities which the disabled 
still have and can use. There were also over 
600,000 disabled veterans who received voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Countless surveys by various government 
and civic organizations, such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Department of Labor, have attested to 
the fact that properly placed handicapped 
workers adapt quickly and satisfactorily to 
the job conditions; they are as good as or 
better than other workers in job perform- 
ance; they have better attendance records 
than other workers at the same jobs; they are 
careful and their safety records prove this 
fact; they are reliable since they switch jobs 
less frequently than others; and above all, 
they are capable of holding positions; they 
are earning a living in nearly all types of 
occupations. 

Even with all that has been done to ac- 
quaint employers with the facts and records 
of the handicapped and to advance employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, there 
are still some prejudices remaining in the 
minds of some employers; still some who fear 
accidents will be incurred by the disabled, 
or that they will not be able to properly 
adapt themselves. 

The facts outweigh the fiction. The physi- 
cally handicapped have proved themselves 
to be as good as other workers. They have 
been employed to fill jobs that they can man- 
age. They have managed these jobs at a 
profit to the employer and society. 

Each year the Government has a $400 mil- 
lion relief bill to pay for aid to over a million 
persons, disabled and their dependents. If 
these persons were rehabilitated and em- 
ployed (converting them from tax consumers 
to taxpayers), the Government would earn 
$10 in taxes resulting from their employment 
for each dollar spent for their rehabilitation, 
besides, cutting the national relief bill to a 
minimum. 

Wastes of manpower cannot be tolerated by 
a trouble-strewn world in which the only 
chance of survival is to strive above the op- 
ponents of freedom in fields of moral, scien- 
tific, industrial, and military strength. The 
best way to accomplish this goal is to make 
use of every able and disabled loyal citizen 
in America. 

Great employment progress has been 
achieved, but there is still much to be ac- 
complished. The physically handicapped of 
this Nation of ours wish only an equal op- 
portunity at employment. They can do the 
job. Their record has been proved. It is 
up to the employer. 

Give the disabled a chance, not charity. 
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What Is Wrong With This? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a copy of an editorial of the Corvallis 
Gazette-Times of May 11, entitled “What 
Is Wrong With This?” The writer of 
this editorial has set forth in everyday 
down to earth language the vital points 
of my John Day bill, H. R. 5789. If all 
of my colleagues will read this editorial 
I believe the passage of H. R. 5789 will be 
speeded up; therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Wuat Is Wronc WiTtH TuIs? 


Sam Coon, Oregon's United States Repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, spoke Monday before the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association. A part of his talk was 
directed toward his bill (H. R. 5789) for the 
immediate construction of the John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River. 

Advocates of both private and public power 
should be interested in this particular bill 
because it may be the solution which will 
satisfy both sides. At least if both sides are 
willing to give just a little and be reasonable, 
it should satisfy them. 

Here is the gist of the proposal: It is 
estimated by Army engineers that the dam 
will cost $310 million. Of this amount the 
Federal Government will be asked to supply 
only $37 million (one-tenth of the total 
cost) which will be for the nonreimbursable 
features of the dam which include flood con- 
trol, navigation, and so forth, parts. The 
rest of the money will be raised by selling 
the power output in advance. 

This procedure differs from the way Bonne- 
ville and McNary were built in that for these 
dams the Government put up all the money 
and is now selling the power produced to pay 
for that part of the dam that is charged to 
power. The rest of the cost is not repaid. 


Under Mr. Coon’s bill the John Day Dam 
would be owned at all times by the Federal 
Government, and they would construct it 
and operate it. But no money for the power 
features of the dam would be taken from 
the general tax fund of the Government, the 
Federal budget is not increased, and taxes 
are not higher until the money is repaid. 


Under the terms of Mr. Coon’s bill the 
power would be sold in advance to any elec- 
tric utility, public or private. The Federal 
Trade Commission will decide how the power 
is to be allocated among the utilities which 
want to take part in the financing. 

Another great feature of this plan is that 
construction of the dam could begin almost 
immediately. This is most important. Al- 
most every one knows that unless we get a 
tremendous increase in power developing 
facilities we will be severely hurt by 1960 
and be in critical condition by 1965. The 
latest figures show that close to $1 million 
a day will have to spent on this construction 
if the job is to be done. Another way of 
saying it is that we will have to complete a 
job the size of Bonneville every year. 

Now here is where the plans of Morse, NEv- 
BERGER, and GREEN fall by the wayside. 

Out here in the Pacific Northwest we have 
been getting one-third of the entire amount 
appropriated for public works over the whole 
United States. This sum is clear out of pro- 
portion to our population and tax payments 
to the Federal Government. Even if our 
Washington delegation were working to- 
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gether, it is a cinch that this bounty would 
be cut down. Eastern, midwestern and 
southerners have been complaining about 
this out-of-balance situation and are sure 
to change our ratio. 

But even if we could continue to get one- 
third we would not be getting enough to 
have the Federal Government do all the 
building necessary. Actually, what we would 
need is two-thirds of the usual yearly ap- 
propriation for public works. (Some au- 
thorities estimate we would need all of it.) 

Another set of figures which show how 
unlikely we are to get the needed develop- 
ment by following the Morse-Neuberger line 
of all-Federal-or-nothing thinking is the list 
of 1,115 public-works projects which have 
already been authorized by Congress but for 
which no appropriation has been made. 

The amount of money needed to complete 
these 1,115 projects is $9.7 billion. Just 
think, this number of projects already ap- 
proved but no money appropriated. We 
would have to get our projects and then bat- 
tle it out with the other 1,115 to get appro- 
priations to build them. 

As of now there are 171 public-works proJ- 
ects under construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will cost $6.1 billion to com- 
plete. Of this amount $2.7 billion has yet to 
be appropriated. 

How do you think we are going to stack 
up in this list to get even a part of our 
needed development? 

Mr. Coon’s suggestion for financing the 
John Day Dam is a honey and should have 
the support of the entire Oregon delega- 
tion—but it won't. 

Why? Well, some of our delegation has to 
play politics. They would rather fight it out 
and die on their all-or-nothing plan (to the 
unhappy detriment of their constituents) 
than to go along with an intelligent com- 
promise. So we may get nothing. 

We would be interested in knowing just 
what holes the all-out public power boys 
can find in Representative Coon’s plan. 
Send them in, but please restrict the length. 





Navy Gains Larger Atomic Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 18, 1955: 


Navy GaAINs LARGER ATOMIC ROLE 


The Navy’s increasing role in atomic war- 
fare was illustrated again yesterday with the 
brief disclosure that an underwater atomic 
device had been exploded off the west coast. 

The Navy has been the first of the services 
to use atomic power in driving warcraft. 
The submarine Nautilus now is undergoing 
sea tests. 

Navy air power is equipped to carry nuclear 
weapons. The Navy also is known to have 
been experimenting with the use of atomic 
warheads on devices which might be fired 
from ships or submarines. 

If this newest explosion has proved that 
an atomic blast would be effective against 
submarines, the Navy will have added a de- 
fense weapon of tremendous value to the 
United States arsenal. 

The Russian Navy has stressed submarines 
and is believed to have an underwater fleet 
of 375. This explosion may mean that sub- 
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marines, like troops, ships and planes no 
longer will be able to operate safely in close 
proximity to each other. 

It might be expensive to use an atomic 
bomb to destroy a single sub, unless it has a 
special mission. But this blast may signa) 
the end of wolf pack tactics which were sy. 
cessful in World War II. 

Since World War II there has been an jp. 
tensive effort to perfect anti-submarine 
weapons. Technical equipment has been 
designed for hunter-killer planes, fast gyr. 
face ships, and submarines whose task woul 
be to hunt other subs. 

The brief dispatches available make it ap. 
pear that this test was different than that 
made underwater off Bikini in 1946. There 
the ships in the explosion area ail were sur. 
faced. It is hinted that some of the vessejs 
and targets tested this time may have been 
submerged. 

The underwater explosion off Bikini diq 
far greater damage to the fleet than did the 
bomb set off in the air. Besides sinking more 
ships, the underwater blast contaminated 
target ships so thoroughly that some test 
vessels remained radioactive for years. This 
bomb may have been smaller than those at 
Bikini. 

Unusual secrecy has. surrounded the 
undersea test, but there is little question 
that more of the preparations were made in 
San Diego than at any previous time. 

The American Navy leads the world in the 
development of offensive atomic power and 
weapons as adjuncts to sea power. New 
leadership now may have been attained in 
defensive tactics. With Russia banking on 
a submarine navy, the value of these tests 
cannot be overestimated. 





Hon. L. Mendel Rivers Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article from the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier of May 17 concerning the 
festivities at L. MENDEL RIvers Day in 
Charleston on May 16. 

It is good to know that the people of 
the First South Carolina District ap- 
preciate the outstanding service ren- 
dered his district and the Nation by our 
colleague, MENDEL Rivers. It has been 
said that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” Rivers 
Day proves that that is not always the 
case. 

The article follows: 

Armed Forces Week started here yesterday 
with what turned out to be an L. Mendel 
Rivers Day, honoring the Charleston Con- 
gressman who is one of this Nation's great- 
est supporters of the military services. 

The words were those of Joseph P. Riley 
in introducing Mr. Rivers at a giant lunch- 
eon in the Francis Marion Hotel. Arranged 
by 7 service clubs of the area, it was at- 
tended by 457 persons. Included were WP 
echelon Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps 
personnel, and civic leaders in all walks of 
life. 

Each service club had a part in the 
program. 

Paul Quattlebaum, Jr., chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, was master of ceremonies. The Rev- 
erend Ralph S. Meadowcroft, president ol Ro- 
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sory. pronounced an invocation, after the 6th 
Naval District Band played the national 
anthem 
ae “Meadowcroft first asked 10 seconds of 
cjjent tribute to the memory of Gen. Charles 


p, Summerall, former president of the 
who died Saturday in Washington. 


Citadel, 


He then said two prayers: one for the men 
and women of the armed services, another 
for the Nation’s men in authority. 

The program centered entirely around Mr. 


Rivers. He was introduced by Mr. Riley as 
president of the Lion Club and the response 
was by T. Frank Simmonite, president of the 


Charleston Exchange Club. 

Harold A. Petit, president of the chamber 
of commerce, then read a number of tributes 
to Mr. Rivers, including letters and telegrams 
from such persons as Charles E. Wilson, Sec- 


retary of Defense, Robert T. Stevens, Secre- 
tary of the Army, Adms. Arthur Radford ana 
Robert B. Carney and Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway. All members of the South Caro- 
lina delegation in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives also sent tributes to their First 
Congressional District colleague, and other 
expressions came from civic and business 
leaders. The entire collection, mounted in 
glassine pages in a heavy leather case, was 
presented to Mr. RIVERS. 

Civilian honor guests were next introduced 
by Julius E. Burges, president of Kiwanis, 
and military guests were presented by Her- 
bert N. Steinert, vice president of the Uptown 
Exchange Club. The latter represented com- 
manding officers of all Charleston area and 
Lowcountry installations, including the 
Parris Island Marine Base. 

inal tribute was presentation to Mr. 
Rivers of a handsome silver tray, appropri- 
ately engraved. This was done by Richard- 
son M. Hanckel, president of Sertoma. 

In addition to expressing his thanks, Mr. 
RIVERS’ address was a general discussion of 
the military services and their problems, 
with which he has been connected closely 
as a member of the Armed Service Commit- 
tee of the House-of Representatives. 

He emphasized the great size of military 
expenditures—65 cents, he said, of every tax 
dollar—and the deadly nature of war in an 
atomic age. 

“Our armed services have got to be smart,” 
he said. “They play a deadly game.” 

In two occasions he departed from a pre- 
pared text to make side comments on items 
which have figured recently in the news. 

Taking note of disclosure that some of the 
armed services are heavily overstocked on 
foodstuffs—including enough hamburger in 
the Navy, one story has said, to last some 400 
years—Mr, Rivers said the services have to 
be prepared for any eventuality: “I would 
rather they had too much than too little.” 

Of recent cutbacks in the Armed Forces 
personnel, including an attempt by President 
Eisenhower to stabilize manpower on a per- 
manent basis Just short of 3 million men 
and women Mr, Rivers said: “If anybody 
knows manpower problems, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is the man. If he doesn’t, nobody 
does. There have been peaks and valleys in 
armed services manpower which have been 
unconscionably costly. If manpower can be 
stabilized, then we can plan intelligently.” 

“The world,” Mr. Rivers said, “has seen 
more dramatic changes in the techniques of 
warfare in the last 20 years than was wit- 
nessed in the 5,000 preceding years. To 
cope with fantastic developments, amaz- 
ing discoveries, requires a new type of indi- 
vidual in our Armed Forces. 

“Today we have electronics specialists, 
nuclear physicists, radar experts, sonar op- 
frators, engineers fully versed in the prob- 
‘ems of supersonic speeds, experts in the de- 
‘ense against biological warfare, men trained 
‘n the highly complex field of guided mis- 
‘les, submariners who are conversant with 
‘tomic power—all performing duties unheard 
Of 20 years ago, 
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“So when you see a member of our Armed 
Forces today you are not looking at a young 
man who has merely acquired the simple 
attributes of a sailor, or a soldier, or a ma- 
rine, or an airman. You are looking at an 
individual who must be conversant with 
weapons and equipment, and techniques that 
were unknown to mankind 25 or 30 years 
ago. The itellectual level of our Armed 
Forces has necessarily increased. We demand 
more and more from our young servicemen 
and thus they are entitled to even greater 
respect and admiration from every American 
citizen, 


“They must be prepared to fight a con- 
ventional war or a nuclear war. They must 
be prepared to combat hydrogen bombs, 
atom bombs, biological warfare, and all of 
the newest devices that are capable of des- 
troying. This is a double burden. 


“Now we hear a great deal about waste 
and duplication in our Armed Forces. And 
we all hate waste just as we are all opposed 
to sin. But I would caution you against 
the specious remedy of consolidation, that 
is usually proposed in the guise of eliminat- 
ing waste and duplication. There is often- 
times a fine line of distinction between dup- 
lication and competition and if we eliminate 
competition because it involves some bits 
of duplication, we may be playing with the 
fate of our Nation. 

“We are undergoing a reduction in strength 
today in our Armed Forces. Next year the 
end-strength of the Armed Forces is esti- 
mated to be 2,859,000 men and women. On 
December 31, 1954, we had an armed force 
of 3,180,000 men and women. There, of 
course, is a savings in manpower and a sav- 
ings in dollars. Unfortunately, there are 
few people in the world who are competent 
to estimate exactly what strength we must 
maintain to be sure of safety. Obviously, it 
is better to err on the side of too many, than 
it is to err on the side of too few. If those 
who have been trained for the greater part 
of their lives in the strategy of war can as- 
sure us that our commitments can be main- 
tained and the defense of this Nation guar- 
anteed on a force of 2,859,000 men, then it 
must abide by their decision. In announc- 
ing this estimated end-strength for next 
year, the President has also indicated that 
for the foreseeable future this strength will 
not be materially diminished. Thus for the 
first time in the history of the United States 
we are entering into a long-range military 
program of a predetermined size which 
augurs well for our own security. It means 
that the days of valleys and peaks are a 
thing of the past. It will permit orderly 
planning and orderly procurement.” 





Northwest Ports Seek Relief From FMB 
Examiner Unabashed Basham’s Unfair 
Cargo Decree 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ports of the Pacific Northwest are being 
unfairly discriminated against by the 
Pacific Westbound Conference which 
permits ocean carriers to divert cargo 
produced in the Northwest to San Fran- 
cisco for shipment to the Orient. An 
unfair freight absorption practice ap- 
proved by the Federal Maritime Board 
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permits transpacific carriers to ship out 
of San Francisco at the same cost as 
from Seattle. This uneconomical and 
unfair practice has been recently con- 
doned and approved by an Examiner of 
the Federal Maritime Board. 

Recently the Marine Digest of Seattle 
published an editorial analysis and de- 
nunciation of this practice. I fully 
agree with the comments made in this 
editorial and believe that this practice 
which has stifled the maritime develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest should be 
brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial in 
the REcorD: 


[From the Marine Digest of May 21, 1955] 


NORTHWEST Ports SEEK RELIEF FROM FMB 
EXAMINER UNABASHED BASHAM’s UNFAIR 
CARGO DECREE 


Slugging it out like a doughboy wearily 
wading through a mucky trench, step by step 
the port of Seattle and the commission of 
public docks edged forward this week when 
they filed a reply to exceptions to unabashed 
FMB Examiner F. O. Basham’s recom- 
mended decision to the Federal Maritime 
Board. 

The next move will be taken when the 
oral arguments are presented in Washington, 
D. C., by attorneys for the port of Seattle 
and the commission of public docks. 

Seattle and Portland justifiably contend 
that Northwest ports are being unfairly dis- 
criminated against by the Pacific Westbound 
Conference, which permits transpacific ocean 
carriers to divert cargo, produced in the 
Northwest, to San Francisco for shipment to 
the Orient. 

Although Wenatchee, for example, is 155 
miles from Seattle and 1,001 miles from 
San Francisco, the through rate to the 
oriental ports is the same. This unfair dis- 
criminatory freight absorption practice, ap- 
proved by the Federal Maritime Board, per- 
mits transpacific carriers to ship out of San 
Francisco at the same cost as from Seattle. 


STRIPPING NORTHWEST PORTS 


Carriers are stripping Northwest ports of 
Northwest products by paying the exporters 
the difference in cost of inland transporta- 
tion, thereby shrinking their own revenue by 
upwards of $15 per ton, ir order to divert 
traffic to San Francisco and away from Seat- 
tle and Portland. The carriers absorb on an 
average of 23 percent of their freight reve- 
nue on this type of cargo. 

Yet unabashed F. O. Basham brazenly de- 
clares that the Northwest is “economically 
tributary to San Francisco.” 

Why? 

The Federal Maritime Board has estab- 
lished trade routes for subsidized lines. Sub- 
sidized carriers, operating on route 29, are 
authorized to operate only from California 
ports to Far East destinations and not from 
ports located in Oregon and Washington. 

Thus, they are not permitted to call at 
Washington and Oregon ports to lift North- 
west products. Through devious means, 
known as freight absorptions, they are able 
to siphon off Northwest cargo to California 
ports. 

ARTIFICIAL COMPETITION 

What about the nonsubsidized lines This 
situation, created by the subsidized carriers, 
forces the unsubsidized lines to meet this ar- 
tificially created competition or forego the 
traffic. 

Thus, these unsubsidized vessels, which 
make Northwest ports regularly, are unable 
to load Northwest cargo tn Northwest ports 
and, instead, sail to the Orient via San Fran- 
cisco where they lift Northwest cargoes to 
meet artificially created competition. 
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To compete with other subsidized carriers 
they are obliged to lift Northwest cargoes in 
San Francisco destined for the Orient. 


YET BASHAM FINDS EQUALIZATION NO THREAT 


In spite of this siphoning off of Northwest 
cargoes which are funneled down the drain 
to San Francisco, unabashed Basham yet 
amazingly states: “The whole practice of 
freight equalization does not pose a threat 
to the existence of the complaining ports 
(Seattle and Portland). They continue to 
enjoy considerable steamship service, and 
the heavy volume cargoes on which they de- 
pend primarily, such as lumber, flour, and 
grain, are not affected by equalization. What 
effect the extension of the practice would 
have is speculative.” 

SUBJECTS SCARCELY SPECULATIVE 


Any freshman student in a beginner’s 
transportation course, would not have to 
speculate to any learned extent to arrive at 
the obvious conclusion. The uneconomic 
practice of equalization as approved by un- 
abashed Basham, would ultimately funnel 
almost all Northwest products down an ex- 
pensive drain to San Francisco. Other ports 
from Bellingham to San Diego might just 
as well close up shop except for part-time 
employment if this ubiquitous practice is 
to be continued. 

NORTHWEST ECONOMICALLY TRIBUTARY 


Examiner Basham at least put all his cards 
on the table when he brazenly declared that 
the Northwest was economically tributary 
to San Francisco. 

Not only does unabashed Basham come 
to the amazing conclusion that it is quite 
proper to divert Northwest cargoes from 
Northwest ports to San Francisco but is 
equally unabashed when he states that it 
is speculative as to what effect absorption 
rates by the Pacific Westbound Conference 
would have on so-called base cargoes such 
as lumber, flour, and grain. 

COLUMBIA BASIN POTENTIAL 


Northwest shipping interests visualize an 
ever-increasing volume of high-grade cargo 
produced in the Columbia Basin. However, 
any intelligent person (with little or no 
shipping background) would know that if 
the Maritime Board sanctions this ridiculous 
practice of skimming off the cream of the 
Northwest cargoes, there is little doubt as 
to which direction the other traffic will flow 
before it becomes overseas cargo over San 
Francisco docks. 

Ships call where the cargo offers. This is 
fundamental. Basham’s recommended car- 
go diversion practice strikes at the very 
foundations upon which the Northwest ship- 
ping interests seek to build Northwest ship- 
ping progress. 

The only hope for Northwest ports to 
receive the traffic to which they are justly 
entitled, and once enjoyed, is that the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board will not follow the 
recommended unfair and uneconomical 
decision of Examiner Basham. 

Northwest ports are fighting for their eco- 
nomic lives. They will not meekly yield as 
slaves to a presumptuous ruling by Examiner 
Basham, who autocratically decrees that the 
Northwest is economically tributary to San 
Francisco. 





On With Cal-Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of [TIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials which recently appeared in Chi- 
cago daily newspapers concerning the 
Cal-Sag Channel improvement project. 
The widening and improvement of the 
Cal-Sag Channel has great potentialities 
for the development of industry and 
commerce in the central section of this 
country from the northern to the south- 
ern boundaries. 

There is a great interest in the Chi- 
cago area in this project because the 
most immediate results of this industrial 
development will undoubtedly be felt 
there. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News on Monday, May 9, 
1955, and that which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times on May 16, 1955, are 
substantial evidence of Chicagoland’s in- 
terest in this development. I commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 

On WITH CAL-SacG 


The House Public Works Subcommittee 
that heard testimony in Washington Friday 
in favor of the Calumet-Sag Channel im- 
provement project ought to waste little time 
in recommending release of the $4 million in 
initial funds allocated in the last Federal 
budget for a start on construction. 

If there was ever any doubt about the im- 
portance to the national economy of this 
long-deferred project, it ought to be dis- 
pelled by the evidence put forward by the 
Cal-Sag Waterways Development Committee. 

Henry E. Seyfarth, committee chairman, 
presented the conclusions of the first 
thorough economic survey ever made of the 
potential benefits in this project, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and Chicago port 
development planned at Lake Calumet. The 
report was prepared with the aid of Dr. Har- 
old M. Mayer, University of Chicago eco- 
nomic geographer. 

Among its conclusions are: 

There are more than 15,000 acres of land 
potentially available in the Calumet dis- 
trict for industrial expansion. 

Using the most conservative figures, the 
committee’s researches indicate that full in- 
dustrial development of the region will sup- 
port a total population of about 2 million 
persons. 

The Lake Calumet development, at the 
lower end of the Great Lakes and on the 
Cal-Sag link to the Lakes-to-Gulf shipping 
routes, will become the major port terminal 
for the seaway. It will also be the main- 
transshipment terminal for a vast barge traf- 
fic on the inland waterways. 

There can be no question of broad bene- 
fits of widening and modernizing of the 16- 
mile “bottleneck” Cal-Sag channel. It is the 
key to an industrial expansion which would 
add immeasurably to the wealth of the Na- 
tion. 

The project itself was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1946, but no money has ever been 
made available. Last year, under the urging 
of Seyfarth’s committee, the entire Illinois 
delegation in Congress signed a memorial 
to the White House urging action. 

As a result, the first appropriation of $4 
million was recommended. Seyfarth’s com- 
mittee, with the cooperation of Dr. Mayer, 
has presented the final, clinching argument 
for getting underway. 


CaL-SaG anp 600,000 New Joss 


In terms of industrial expansion and 
employment opportunities, the projected 
widening of the Calumet-Sag Channel opens 
up an awe-inspiring vista of the future. 

Proponents of the project estimate con- 
servatively that it would create 300,000 new 
industrial jobs in areas yet to be developed 
along and near the Calumet-Sag route be- 
tween Blue Island and Gary. 
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In turn, they say, these jobs would create 
300,000 more in retail establishments, local 
transport and other service activities of 
various types. 

On the basis of 3.5 persons per family in 
urban areas, a total of 600,000 new jobs woulg 
mean & 2-million increase in the population 
of metropolitan Chicago. 

Those are the figures which have been |aiq 
before Congress by the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, a nonprofit organ. 
ization composed largely of industrialists 
businessmen, and civic leaders seeking to 
promote the widening project. 

Very wisely they have placed on the com. 
mittee spokesmen for large segments of or. 
ganized labor in the Chicago-Gary region, 
Management and labor have thus been able 
to present a united front to Congress in try- 
ing to obtain an initial $4 million appropria. 
tion to get the Cal-Sag project started. 

A report prepared by Dr. Harold M. Mayer 
University of Chicago economic geographer. 
and presented to Congress by Henry E. Sey. 
farth, makes out a highly convincing case 
for the project. 

Widening of the Sag Channel from its pres- 
ent width of 60 feet to 225 feet would provide 
the final vital link between the Great Lakes. 
St. Lawrence seaway and the Illinois Water. 
way route to the Mississippi. And it would 
make 15,000 acres of land available for indus. 
trial development. 

Local private interests have already given 
assurances that they will spend nearly $18 
million as their share of the first stage of 
development. Moreover, improvements al- 
ready made out of local tax funds would cost 
$403 million to reproduce at the price levels 
that prevail today. 

This is not the case therefore of a local 
community trying to put the squeeze on 
Uncle Sam to provide it with improvements 
at no cost to itself. And while metropolitan 
Chicago would be the most direct beneficiary 
of the project, the entire vast area along the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and IIlinois-Mis- 
sissippi water routes would benefit indirectly, 

River barges now reach Lake Calumet 
through the Illinois waterway and the Cal- 
Sag Channel. Great Lakes and overseas ves- 
sels can reach Lake Calumet by navigating 
the 6-mile Calumet River link with Lake 
Michigan. Plans for the development of 
Lake Calumet Harbor by the Chicago Re- 
gional Port District are going forward rapidly 
at the present stage. 

Widening of the Sag Channel and comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway would make 
Lake Calumet Harbor possibly the world’s 
greatest transshipment point for ocean and 
river cargoes. Moreover, since cold weather 
doesn’t stop river traffic, the harbor would be 
the only one on the Great Lakes to remain 
open the year around. 

Since the Cal-Sag project was first author- 
ized by Congress in 1946, not 1 cent has been 
appropriated to implement it. The time has 
come for Congress to act without further 
delay. 





The Party of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of May 22, 1955: 
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THE Party OF YOUTH 
(By Edwin Gill) 


The Democratic Party is peculiarly the 
party of youth. Its founder, Thomas Jeffer- 
con, never permitted his mind to grow old. 
pven in advanced age, he was always open 
to new ideas, fresh appraisals, new ap- 
proaches to the problems of the day. Our 
party is also the party of youth because it is 
committed to action after the manner of 
andrew Jackson. In other words, we not 
only talk about good government, but we 
actually translate our ideas into practice. 
If democracy gets its mind from Jefferson, 
it gets its courage and initiative from “Old 

ickory.” 

' When we say that the Democratic Party 
is the party of youth, we refer not only to its 
appeal to young people, but to the state of 
mind that respects tradition yet refuses to 
be bound by it—to the mental attitude 
which is optimistic in that its bright hope 
for the future grows out of its faith in man- 
kind. And this youthful outlook charac- 
terizes good Democrats of all ages, for true 
Democrats are those that are young in heart. 

The Democratic Party is truest to Jeffer- 
son when it insists upon a free press and 
the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience; when it cham- 
pions the freedom of the human mind; when 
it takes its stand against all those who would 
burn books, defame human character or in 
any way limit the search for truth. More 
than any other man in American history, 
Jefferson is the symbol of the questing spirit, 
the inquiring mind, the hopeful faith—all of 
which are so necessary to the progress of 
mankind. 

FOR COMMON PEOPLE 

The Democratic Party is truest to Jack- 
son when it takes militant action on the side 
of the common people; when it is willing to 
fight courageously against great odds for 
what it believes to be right. In addition to 
Jackson, other Democrats who gallantly 
fought for their convictions are Cleveland, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt. These men have not 
been without their faults, but no one can 
say that they were ever afraid to face the 
crucial issues of their day. In fact, they 
seemed to glory in the stress and the strain 
of battle, and to be entirely willing to risk 
all in defense of the principles in which they 
believed. With each of them courage and 
action were the order of the day. 

Our most recent Democratic President, 
Harry Truman, undoubtedly belongs to the 
Jacksonian tradition. He loved a good fight 
and neither asked nor gave quarter. Because 
he flourished in an atmosphere of heated 
controversy, it will be many decades before 
there can be anything like an objective ap- 
praisal of his administration. You may dif- 
fer with his views; you may not approve his 
technique; but certainly no one can seriously 
question his great courage or his deep devo- 


tion to his country. 

Until the election of Jackson, the common 
people of America had never felt that they 
had a champion who fully understood their 


heeds and aspirations. They worshiped 
Washington for his massive integrity, but 
stood in awe of his great dignity. And, ex- 
cept tor Jefferson, who came into office with 
some popular acclaim, the others came to the 
presidency largely through the influence of 
experienced leaders. But with Jackson, it 
was different. His election was a real up- 
heaval; for the rank and file, the laboring 
man, the small merchant, the farmer, and 
the man of the frontier—all saw their own 
image in “Old Hickory.” 

Iam happy that my party was founded 
by Jefferson and not by Hamilton. For the 
philosophy of Jefferson, so well stated in the 
Declaration of Independence and reaffirmed 
'n the Bill of Rights is the real foundation 
of this Republic, I have always had admir- 
ation for Alexander Hamilton. He was & 
brilliant man of outstanding ability and in- 
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tegrity. He undoubtedly made an important 
contribution to the thinking of those who 
created a new nation, but I shall always be 
glad that he failed in many of his recom- 
mendations to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, for most of his views were 
based upon fear of the common people. I 
am indeed happy that this infant Nation 
turned from Hamilton to Jefferson and 
placed ite faith in an enlightened electorate. 


FAITH IN PEOPLE 


Jefferson, of course, had faith in the peo- 
ple provided they were well informed. So 
in 1900, the Democrat, Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock, imbued with the spirit of Jefferson 
and fired by the courage of Jackson, Aycock 
went up and down the length and breadth 
of North Carolina making war upon the 
forces of ignorance, preaching that the sal- 
vation of our democracy lay in universal 
education. 

The record of the Democratic Party in 
North Carolina is one of great progress which 
has placed human welfare above material 
assets. We have, of course, made mistakes 
and have by no means reached perfection. 
However, on the whole, it is a record of pro- 
gressive achievement, unequaled by any of 
our sister States. 

I am proud of the fact that North Caro- 
lina has not neglected her human resources; 
that we have made a substantial investment 
in schools, roads, health centers and in- 
stitutions for mental care. In my opinion, 
the 1 million children in our public schools 
today are both our greatest asset and our 
greatest responsibility. We must do all 
within our power to give them a fair chance 
in life through education. 

For 45 years the Democratic Party has 
been in power in North Carolina, and we 
are proud to give an accounting for this 
long and unbroken record of good govern- 
ment. For, under the leadership of the 
Democratic Party, North Carolina has stead- 
ily grown not only in wealth and prestige, 
but in grace and in the intangible things 
of the spirit. At the turn of the century, 
Aycock not only had a dream, but had the 
courage to do something about it—to try 
to make it a reality. So our great State, 
in its effort to be true to the vision of Aycock, 
has kept faith with both Jefferson and Jack- 
son in that we have not only dreamed dreams, 
but have had the ability and the courage 
to bring them to pass. 

While Jefferson and Jackson in many ways 
symbolize the philosophy and character of 
our party, perhaps we should add to these 
two names that of another great Democratic 
President, Woodrow Wilson, who first pro- 
claimed the duty of this Nation to the world 
at large—to the oppressed and underprivi- 
leged everywhere. For it was Wilson who 
broadened our vision and set goals beyond 
the borders of nationality, thereby declaring 
that our party stood for some sort of world 
order which would bring peace to mank.nd. 





Milk Price Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I noted in 
the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., for 
May 22 an article by Alex R. Preston. 
I read the first paragraph of the article: 

Within the last 10 days Virginians have 
been treated to a couple of rare spectacles. 
First, the State Milk Commission, one of 
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several powerful agencies whose regulations 
have the force of law, declined to extend 
its price-fixing powers into an eight-county 
northern Virginia area. 


I think this article is excellent. It 
points up and informs the public of 
something it should know. The Federal 
Milk Control Act came into being to 
assist the producers and the municipal- 
ities in overcoming what had, too often, 
been cut-throat milk wars which were 
often disastrous to producers’ groups, 
most destructive to distributors, and 
great trouble to consumers. 

Properly administered, Federal orders 
and State milk commission can render 
a good service to all. Improperly ad- 
ministered, they are not only a hin- 
drance, but often cause grave injustice. 
I, therefore, call this situation to the 
attention of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire article reprinted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRICE POLIcy oF MILK Unit Is Bic Issvuz 
(By Alex R. Preston) 


Within the last 10 days Virginians have 
been treated to a couple of rare spectacles. 

First, the State milk commission, one of 
several powerful agencies whose regulations 
have the force of law, declined to extend its 
price-fixing powers into an 8-county North- 
ern Virginia area. 

This was only the second time in its 23- 
year history it had turned down such a re- 
quest from producers. In this instance it 
said it found insufficient evidence of price 
cutting. 

Then, last week, news came out of Rich- 
mond that a group of milk producers had 
asked the commission to mend its ways, so 
to speak. 

The dairymen offered suggestions which 
they said “we hope they’ll follow * * * for if 
they don’t they’re on their way out.” 

One of those suggestions, according to 
John Seibel, of Roanoke, president of the 
State Dairymen’s Association, was to increase 
the difference between prices on milk sold 
in stores and that delivered to doorsteps. 

It seems as though the dairymen were, at 
least, seeing the handwriting on the wall. 

Consumers have long wondered why they 
have been forced to pay such high prices on 
milk bought in stores when the stores them- 
selves claimed they could still make a profit 
by selling for less. 

TRUE TO FORM 


Yet, there was another news development 
that ran true to form. 

Governor Stanley, like other governors 
before him, turned down a request to abolish 
the commission or curtail its powers. A 
request to do away with it entirely came 
last week from Israel Steingold, Richmond 
attorney. 

The commission is made up of three mem- 


bers. One is a producer, another is a dis- 
tributor and the third represents both 
interests. 


There is no provision in the law for a con- 
sumer representative. 

This state of affairs has resulted in such 
situations as this: Safeway Stores and High’s 
Ice Cream Co. have asked the commission for 
permission to sell at prices under those the 
State forces them to charge. It is not un- 
usual for such requests to go unheeded. 

IRATE CITIZEN 

Last week a Falls Church citizen vented 
his spleen in a letter to the Governor. 

“I am addressing this to you,” he wrote Mr. 
Stanley, “because you must bear the re- 
sponsibility for the citizens’ growing agita- 
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tion at the impossible milk price situation 
which your milk commission has created. 

“It is my personal opinion that ‘fed-up’ 
milk consumers will not again vote for a 
Democratic administration in Virginia. * * * 
It would well behoove you to bestir yourself 
and bring some degree of sanity to this 
situation. * * * 

“On the front window of my dairy store 
in Falls Church is a huge sign advising me 
that the dairy regrets it cannot sell me a 
gallon jug of milk for 73 cents, but if I will 
drive to nearby Washington, D. C.; or near- 
by Maryland, they can let me have it. They 
tell me, on this huge sign, that the Virginia 
State administration forbids them to sell me 
milk for some 20 cents less per gallon, much 
as they would like to do so.” 

Arlington’s delegation to the general as- 
sembly has sought for years to abolish or 
curtail the commission’s powers. Failing 
that, they have sought to have a consumer 
representative added to the body. 

But the legislature, dominated by repre- 
sentatives of rural Virginia, never lets such a 
proposal see the light of day. At the last 
session, a study resolution by Delegates J. 
Maynard Magruder and Harrison Mann, of 
Arlington, was killed in the appropriations 
committee by a vote of 10 to 5. 

CHAIN’S COST ESTIMATE 


Mr. Magruder said the record of a previous 
hearing showed that Safeway Stores Co. 
stated it could profitably sell milk for one- 
half cent less a quart than the commission 
forces it to charge. 

Delegate John Webb, of Fairfax, a member 
of the committee, said, “Considerable testi- 
mony was produced before the committee 
indicating, to my mind, a real necessity for 
a test study of the activities of the milk 
commission. 

“The commission, however, had many 
friends in the House of Delegates and on the 
appropriations committee. * * * They ob- 
jected to any investigation. It was my posi- 
tion that no State agency was beyond in- 
vestigation.” 





The President’s Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the Jewish Times of May 12, 1955, pub- 
lished in Brookline, Mass. It brings out 
a facet of President Eisenhower’s char- 
acter which might easily be unnoticed 
in the more dramatic events which are 
usually publicized from Washington. I 
congratulate Mr. James Kahn, editor of 
the paper, for this thoughtful editorial: 

THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

Much is always made in the press about 
acts of discrimination and bigotry—and 
rightly so, for by exposing such vicious, un- 
American acts is to nip them before they can 
take root. However, quite frequently in the 
swirl of exciting and sensational stories, 
editors overlook the simple things that carry 
with them a positive affirmation that there 
is more on the positive side of the ledger on 
brotherhood and understanding than on the 
negative. 

One such incident occurred this past week 
in the Nation’s Capital and involved the 
President of the United States. Last week- 
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end President Eisenhower graciously took 
time out from his busy schedule not only to 
address the congregation of the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation for 10 minutes but 
also to attend the religious services con- 
ducted in conjunction with the dedication 
of the modernistic new $1,500,000 temple. 

In his remarks, the President warned that 
whoever enpoys God-given rights must de- 
fend them for his neighbor's sake or lose 
them. “It is not enough,” he said, “to know 
that God gave rights to you and your neigh- 
bor. It is well to remember this also: you 
may not protect those rights only for your- 
self; you must protect them for all, or your 
Own will be lost.” 

In answer to the question of why he should 
attend the services at all, the President ex- 
plained: “A few moments ago, before this 
service began, I was privileged to meet some 
of the distinguished members of this congre- 
gation. Several of them voiced a word of 
amazement that the President of the United 
States should attend a service of a faith not 
his own and, in spite of other preoccupations, 
come both to the religious service and to the 
dedication of this great temple. I personally 
think that this is natural. There is nothing 
unique nor particularly extraordinary about 
7 . 

He then added solemnly and with great 
significance: “Today the President of the 
United States, the official head of the coun- 
try, is after all the official head of a great 
Nation that is religious in its background and 
which has a spiritual foundation on which to 
stand.” Therefore, it is entirely fitting and 
in keeping with his office that he should 
come to such a great and significant event 
in the lives of one part of the great faiths 
that have made this country what it is, to pay 
his respects to that faith and to the event 
and to the people who have made it possible. 

Such is the religious credo of our President 
and his words should serve as a timely in- 
spiration to the antiprejudice movements 
throughout this country. For by this simple 
act of attending a Jewish religious service 
and addressing the congregation, President 
Eisenhower has set a worthy precedent 
(since, to our knowledge, no other President 
has ever attended an actual Jewish religious 
service). Yet in the rush of the more sensa- 
tional news, as was pointed out earlier, this 
event was more or less overlooked in the 
Nation’s press. A few more concrete ex- 
amples of this type of understanding by 
other leaders might add substantial strength 
to the Nation’s brotherhood endeavors. 





Good Will Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s homeowners owe a great debt 
through the years to the volunteer fire 
departments, which serve so well thous- 
ands of communities, incorporated and 
unincorporated, throughout the Nation. 

One of these volunteer units, the Good 
Will Co. of Carlisle, Pa., is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary. I congratulate 


this splendid organization of civic- 
minded men, who give practical expres- 
sion to their devotion to their own com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
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torial of commendation for the Gooq 
Will Co. from the Carlisle Sentine] og 
May 17. 

OBSERVING CENTENNIAL 


The volunteer fire company is a distinct 
type of community organization anq one 
of the best. It is comparable to the ojq. 
time military companies—the home guards 
as they were known. These organizations 
were formed and supported by men who were 
willing to give their time and their service 
and to run grave risks of sacrificing even }if¢ 
itself, for the protection of their families 
and their properties. They served volun. 
tarily, without conscription by any branch 
of Government, and without pay. 

The history of volunteer fire companies 
in America goes back to the days of Bep. 
jamin Franklin in the first half of the 1gt, 
century. At first they were little more than 
bucket brigades—not very effective py 
doing what they could to protect the lives 
and properties of themselves and their neigh. 
bors from the consuming element. Their 
firehouse also served somewhat as a com. 
munity forum and as a social center. More 
recent times have seen a change; we stil! 
have volunteer fire companies, but at the 
same time they have support of municipal 
government financially, and have modern 
equipment which, in the hands of trained 
firefighters does not call for so much service 
of the volunteer members. 

In Carlisle the first volunteer fire company 
was formed in 1789. A second was formed 
about 25 years later, and then in 1855 the 
third company was organized. This com- 
pany was the Good Will, which this week is 
observing the centennial of its organiza. 
tion. The Good Will has had a continuous 
existence, although with the ups and downs 
with which fire companies are so familiar, 
for these hundred years; it has been progres- 
sive, has rendered a vast amount of useful 
service, and has been the means through 
which thousands of Carlisle men have been 
able to feel that they were doing something 
worthwhile for their community, in fighting 
fires. It is indeed a significant occasion and 
the Good Will “boys” are to be congratu- 
lated—much more so the community itself, 





In the Oval Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 18 


1955: 
IN THE OVAL OFFICE 


There was a deceptive informality about 
the breadcast that came last night from the 
Oval Office in the White House, with Presi 
dent Eisenhower asking a question now and 
then and Secretary of State Dulles givils 
the replies. Nor did the listening and 
watching millions learn much that they had 
not known before. 

But this very informality is something 
that no unfree country dare risk. It is, 
fact, a quality deep in the nature of the 
American people. It is in the traditio 
of the country store and the town mectilé 
Sometimes the words did not come fi0¥ 
ingly, but they were never stilted or stuff 

Mr. Dulles gave us a few phrases thi 
stuck in the memory. He thought the 
events of the past week might “really mark 
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a turning in the tide of world history.” 
He had the “sense of a great event as the 
Free German Republic took its place” at the 
NATO conference table. He spoke of Asia 
and our policies there, and had tried, he said, 
to make his European friends realize that 
“we don’t have @ double personality’—if we 
believe in freedom in Europe we likewise be- 
lieve in freedom in Asia. He thought we 
could now “face the future with new con- 
fidence.” 

Secretary Dulles was obviously in a good 
humor. He felt successful. The President, 
too, was relaxed and smiling. The most cyn- 
ical of our critics could hardly look at the 
two men or at the circle of Cabinet members 
and others who were briefly on the television 
screen, and see in them a group of conspiring 
warmongers. The deep hunger for peace was 
an almost visible part of the atmosphere, an 
almost tangible yearning. The two men 
talked of peace as though the present cold 
war were a sort of disease from which they 
now began to hope the patient might recover. 

And this was right. The success or failure 
of one Secretary of State on one of numerous 
missions, the prestige of an administration, 
these, as the President and Secretary would 
be first to admit, are secondary. These men 
have hoped much and done well, as last 
night’s program humanly and rather humbly 
showed. But what counts is whether civili- 
zation as we know it lives or dies. That must 
have been in all men’s minds last night. 

Too much optimism, as we were duly 
warned, is dangerous. We must not relax. 
We must not lay freedom and honor on the 
altar of peace. But this we do know beyond 
doubt: that the longer the world remains at 
peace the greater the probability that honor 
aud freedom will survive. 


This was no polished presentation, this 
drama from the Oval Office. Perhaps it ap- 
pealed the more to our hearts, for in the very 
quietness of its lines, the homeliness of some 
of its gestures, it was unmistakably and 
touchingly sincere. Millions must have felt 
this as they heard and looked, praying that 
mankind might awaken soon from the night- 
mare of threatened war and universal ruin, 





Legislation for the Improvement of Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleagues from 
Nebraska, Hon. A. L. MILLER, Hon. R. D. 
HARRISON, and Hon. JACKSON B. CHASE, 
I wish to include for publication in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Legislative Resolution 32, passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska, in its 67th regu- 
lar session on May 19, 1955: 

Legislative Resolution 32 re memorializing 
Congress to pass legislation for the im- 
provement of wheat 
Whereas the United States wheat produc- 

ers have lost much of their foreign markets 

for wheat; and 

Whereas Nebraska is one of the major 
quality wheat-producing States; and 

Whereas much of this market is lost be- 
cause of the poor quality of wheat offered 
for sale in foreign countries; and 

Whereas present grain standards have not 
been revised to reflect technological im- 
provements in the handling and processing 
ot wheat: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 67th session assembled: 

1. That the Members of Congress and the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture be urged to provide the neces- 
sary legislation and regulations to achieve 
an improvement in the quality of product 
offered for sale in foreign markets by raising 
the standards, and lowering the tolerances 
for foreign material, damaged grain, and 
mixed varieties, and to tighten inspection 
procedures in the case of export shipments 
to insure that wheat moved on a grade basis 
actually meets the official requirements for 
the grade assigned to it. 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the legislature to the 
Vice President of the United States as Pres- 
ident of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, to each Member from 
Nebraska in the Senate of the United States 
and in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

C. J. WARNER, 
President of the Legislature. 


I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legis- 
lative Resolution 32, which was passed by 
the Legislature of Nebraska in 67th regular 
session on the 19th day of May 1955. 

Huco F. Ss, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 





Grand Rapids, Mich., Armed Forces Day 


Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last Friday evening to present 
Gen. Lemuel G. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to an 
audience of 3,000 at the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Armed Forces Day Exposition. 
This exposition was in celebration of 
Armed Forces Day and of Michigan 
Week. 

On Friday our people gave special at- 
tention to the noble heritage which has 
been bequeathed us, and to all that is 
being done to preserve and protect that 
heritage. 

General Shepherd spoke of our mili- 
tary strength and its power for peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address of 
General Shepherd and my own remarks 
in presenting him: 

INTRODUCTION OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, 
JR., COMMANDANT, THE MARINE CORPS, BY 
REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. ForD, JR., ARMED 
Forces Day, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., May 20, 
1955 
Mr. Chairman, it is indeed an honor to be 

able to participate in this Armed Forces Day 
Exposition in Grand Rapids, my hometown. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, it is well that this 
event occurs during Michigan Week, and on 
our Michigan Heritage Day, for “I’m glad to 
live in Michigan.” It is a State of which we 
all may be proud, the arsenal of democrary, 
the powerhouse of victory, a mighty weapon 
for peace. 

Michigan has a long and noble heritage, 
and Michigan has been foremost among the 
States in doing what needs to be done to 
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make our country and our heritage secure 
against any danger from the Godless, atheis- 
tic, Communist forces that seek to destroy us. 
And, my friends, standing between our heri- 
tage and every potential danger since our 
Nation was born, has been the United States 
Marines. We are highly honored this eve- 
ning, on the eve of Armed Forces Day, and 
on Michigan’s Heritage Day, to have in our 
midst the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., the first of the 
Marines. 

It is now 150 years since our land, this soil 
of the Chippewas, the Ottawas, and the Pota- 
watomies became the Territory of Michigan. 
In that century and a half, through diligent 
use of its natural resources, and the effective 
application of its human knowledge and 
skill, a State of 7 million people has evolved 
as the arsenal of democracy and as a mighty 
power for peace. 

In our recent conflicts the bulk of Michi- 
gan’s war production was accounted for by 
the automobile industry and its skilled and 
conscientious workers. Yet it was only 59 
years ago on March 6, 1896 that the first suc- 
cessful car built in Detroit appeared on the 
streets of that thriving and dynamic city. 
Just 1 month before, on February 10, there 
was born at Norfolk, Va., the man who is 
today Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

In 1917, 5 days after the declaration of war, 
Lemuel Shepherd was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. In 1917, our Camp Custer was 
built at Battle Creek, and Michigan’s fac- 
tories began to turn out the all important 
Liberty engines, tanks, trucks and shells. 

In France, Lieutenant Shepherd was twice 
wounded at Belleau Wood, and in 1918, for 
the third time was wounded in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. Michigan-Wisconsin’s 
32d Division, the Red Arrow, was there too, 
and its officers and men won 134 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses. Back home, our 
civilians in Michigan exceeded their quota 
in the Second Liberty Loan drive by over 140 
percent. 

In 1928 Captain Shepherd was on duty in 
China, and Michigan elected to the United 
States Senate for the first time, our revered 
and beloved fellow citizen, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Grand Rapids. During the fol- 
lowing year, while Captain Shepherd was a 
student at the Marine Corps School, the 
completion of Ambassador Bridge between 
Canada and the United States expressed two 
nations’ lasting friendship. 

Promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1936, 
our speaker was assigned to the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I. The same year in 
Michigan the UAW-CIO was organized to 
promote the cause of workmen in the auto- 
mobile and related industries. 

War clouds were again hanging heavily in 
1940, and the 32d Division was again mobil- 
ized. Many here this evening can well re- 
member how GI after GI marched off to 
Camp Beauregard. Undoubtedly there are 
many in the audience tonight who marched 
with them in the cause of freedom. In 1942, 
the 32d Division landed in south Australia 
and New Guinea, and Colonel Shepherd as- 
sumed command of the 9th Marine Regi- 
ment. In 1943, the Red Arrow Division was 
back in New Guinea, and Brigadier General 
Shepherd was helping to dig out the enemy 
on Guadalcanal. The next year found the 
32d Division on Leyte and Luzon, while Gen- 
eral Shepherd was leading his brigade in the 
invasion and recapture of Guam. 

Back in Michigan, the MacArthur locks 
were jammed, bow to stern, at the Soo. 
Eighty-five percent of the vitally essential 
iron ore required by American industry 
passed through this crucial waterway. At 
Willow Run, 18 powerful bombers were com- 
ing off the production line every 24 hours, 
and the tank arsenal at Detroit turned out 
General Grants, General Shermans, and 
General Pershings at the rate of 1,000 a 
month. And then victory. 
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In 1945, General Shepherd received the 
surrender of the Japanese in the area of 
Tsingtau, China, and Michigan’s Senator 
Vandenberg helped frame the charter of the 
United Nations to preserve and protect that 
peace. 

Five years later our honored guest was 
in command of the Fleet Marine Forces in 
the Pacific with duties which carried him 
with our troops to Korea during our head-on 
struggle against the diabolical forces of 
Soviet Russia and Red China. On January 1, 
1952, he was appointed Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. We are happy, General Shep- 
herd, to welcome you to our State, which 
during the past 4 years has supplied for the 
defense of this Nation nearly $9 billion worth 
of military hardware. 

Michigan’s arsenal, like the United States 
Marine Corps, and all the Armed Forces, 
exists only for the protection of that great 
heritage which, under God, is ours to have 
and to hold. General Shepherd, I have the 
distinct honor of presenting you, a great 
patriot, to my friends in Michigan, and at 
the same time introduce my fellow-Michi- 
ganders to you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the first of the ma- 
rines, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant. 





REMARKS BY GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., 
COMMANDANT OF THE UNITED STATES Ma- 
RINE CorPS, AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., ON 
ARMED ForcEs Day, May 20, 1955 


I am both pleased and honored to be here 
to celebrate this Armed Forces Day with you. 

This annual observance has developed 
into an event of major significance—because 
Armed Forces Day now symbolizes the bond 
which exists between the military forces of 
our Nation and the citizens whom we serve. 

In particular, these occasions afford an op- 
portunity for representatives of your armed 
services to meet directly with you—and to 
review the status of our national security 
and some of its problems. 

In my own case, I am especially happy 
to be in Grand Rapids. From personal ex- 
perience I am aware of the continuous and 
active attention given to national defense by 
the citizens of this community. 

Furthermore, the strategic nature of this 
area, associates it closely with the basic 
elements of our national strength. ‘Your 
great industrial capacity, coupled with excel- 
lent and varied transportation facilities, 
combine to make Grand Rapids of real im- 
portance to our defense. 

There is also your direct and personal in- 
terest in military affairs which is manifested 
by the thousands from this vicinity who have 
and are serving in the various armed serv- 
ices. 

You are, moreover, particularly fortunate 
in being represented in Washington by a 
man whose own distinguished record as a 
naval officer provides him with such insight 
into the complex problems of our national 
defense. I refer, of course, to Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp, Jr., of the Fifth District. 

We of the Marine Corps have a special in- 
terest in the Grand Rapids area since it 
provides some of the finest young men who 
enter our corps, and it is also the location 
of one of the elements of the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

So you can see that my reasons for pleas- 
-ure at being here are well founded. I have 
already been made to feel at home in your 
midst—and there is no need for me to re- 
quest an interest, which is already so ap- 
parent on your part, in the subject of our 
national security. 

On this sixth national Armed Forces Day, 
ill Americans are provided a timely occasion 
to take a serious look at our preparation 
for defense. I am with you today for that 
purpose—not simply as Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, but as a representative of all 
the Armed Yorces—the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as well. 
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In this capacity, I would like first of all 
to discuss briefiy some of the principal as- 
pects of our defense program in terms of 
today, or the present. Following this, I 
wish. to offer for your consideration certain 
basic principles which furnish guidance for 
future planning. 

At the outset let me say that our greatest 
strength, our real source of security, lies—as 
it always has—in the intelligent and in- 
formal patriotism of the American people. 

In any list of the factors of our national 
power, the awareness, responsibility and de- 
termination of our citizens constitute the 
key upon which all else depends, 

I feel no need to describe for you the na- 
ture and extent of the threat that con- 
fronts us—and all free men—in the world 
today. Our free press, radio, television—in- 
deed all of our news media—remind us daily 
of the relentless, determined and enduring 
efforts of international communism. 

Following this knowledge, we as a Nation 
have been steadily advancing into a posi- 
tion of greater strength. There is ample 
evidence that in the crucible of three wars, 
we have at last really learned that freedom 
and strength are synonymous. Moreover, we 
have recognized that the father of this 
country spoke for the centuries when he said, 

“If we desire to secure peace ... it must 
be known that we are at all times ready for 
war.” 

Specifically, we have achieved the hard 
won realization that our national strength 
can no longer be sustained through intermit- 
tent effort. The individual citizen knows 
that the wisest course is the steady, con- 
sistent endeavor of preparedness for an in- 
definite period of time. 

This understanding is our best hope for 
the future. And from it, despite some wide- 
spread gloomy forbodings, our country has 
in the last few years achieved defensive 
capabilities greater than ever before. And 
with each advance we have made, our aim of 
peace has been made more possible. 

At this point I wish to say that I do not 
hold with those persons who believe that an- 
other catastrophic worldwide war is in- 
evitable. Nor do I hold with those who 
think that such a war can be prevented sim- 
ply by the renuniciation of war on the part 
of those who hate it. 


In fact, there is little to choose from be- 
tween those who would advocate preventive 
war and those who would put all their trust 
in the semantics of peace at any price or ap- 
peasement. Both groups are apostles of de- 
feat. Historically, their divergent paths 
have led again and again to disaster. 


Our best assurance, therefore, against 
losing our freedom and way of life lies in a 
posture of strength—always working for 
peace—but always being prepared for what- 
ever sacrifices and risks that may confront 
us. 


Working from this understanding, we 
have achieved a defense program that has 
resulted in a steady acquisition of enduring 
military power. Let me list for you some of 
our key achievements. 


First, we have a strong retaliatory capa- 
bility, and we are going to keep it strong. 
It is an instrument of infinite power and 
responsive to instant demand. We have a 
long-range Strategic Air Command without 
peer, and we have balanced naval task forces 
capable of projecting their power ashore 
wherever needed—unmatched by any other 
nation. In both of these vital elements we 
possess a capacity to counter large-scale ag- 
gression in a manner never before possible. 

Second, we have strong land, sea, and air 
forces which can be used in a variety of situ- 
ations and in the manner which special cir- 
cumstances may require. 

Most important, we are not placing undue 
reliance upon any one weapon or concept. 
We have not crippled ourselves by anticipate 
ing just one kind of war. 
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As a matter of fact, in recent years new 
definitions of warfare have evolved from the 
problems with which our military strategists 
have been confronted. 

We have learned to distinguish clearly be. 
tween two very different kinds of war: the 
all-out nuclear war, where the sky is the 
limit, and the so-called limited war, or cojg 
war. 

The all-out war needs no description—pyt 
the concept of limited war is something rela. 
tively new, something we have not faceq 
before. 

We have discovered—the hard way—that 
the cold war means not only war by proxy 
and by satellite, but that it includes propa. 
ganda, subversion, armed threats, politica) 
infiltration, and all the other Communis} 
tactics with which we are familiar. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we must be 
prepared for both kinds of warfare, if we are 
to avoid defeat which could come by either 
route. With this in mind, we are maintain. 
ing our military forces in a degree of pre. 
paredness and flexibility never before at. 
tempted as a long-range effort. 

We have tactical air forces that can carry 
a great variety of weapons depending upon 
what the target requires. We have Army 
forces in being, equipped and ready to do 
their part in the accomplishment of mili- 
tary decisions when and where required, 
We have naval forces that can be tailored 
into balanced units capable of roaming 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface and able 
to be exactly fitted to whatever special tasks 
may arise. We have a Marine Corps—3 divi- 
sions and 3 air wings strong—that is kept 
in instant readiness to move with the fieet 
to any part of the world where their strik- 
ing power may be needed. 

In short, we have a balanced, powerful 
Armed Forces team. It represents the great- 
est defense effort that our Nation has ever 
undertaken to maintain during a period 
when we were not actually engaged in a 
shooting war. 

In the precarious and uncertain field of 
international relations, this fact enables our 
country to speak from strength instead of 
weakness. 

Third in my list of achievements lies 
the fact that we have ailies. Collectively, the 
free world has increased its ability to with- 
stand Communist assault. To meet local 
aggression, a growing reliance can be placed 
on those allied forces now being strength- 
ened in many parts of the world. At the 
same time, we stand ready with our forces 
to continue military assistance and cooper- 
ation with our friends. Thus, within ad- 
mitted limits, the pattern of our own effort 
conforms to that of various members in 
several great alliances. 

Fourth, we have in the United States an 
industry-science-military team which, in my 
opinion, presents an unbeatable combina- 
tion. 

We often hear of the disadvantage which 
confronts a free society in its need to match 
the efforts of a dictatorship which can 
ruthlessly regiment and exploit every re- 
source available. I submit that the achieve- 
ments of our American system have pro- 
duced military strength of a kind impossible 
to a slave state. 

To be sure, the Communists have a vast 
military machine. Certainly they have been 
able to produce atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
We must assume, moreover, that they are 
pressing with all possible speed toward the 
development of newer and even more effec- 
tive weapons. 

But here in America, a free science and 
a free industry are the partners, not the 
servants, of our military forces. Indeed, 
the services are themselves organized to 
utilize our national scientific, technological, 
and productive abilities. Science helps us 


to devise new weapons and new techniques. 
Industry makes them for us with speed and 
dispatch, 
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It is my firm conviction that no slave so- 
ciety, however ruthlessly administered, can 
ever in the long run match our system. In- 
evitably, communism must become the 
prisoner of its own mistakes. 

so far I have been discussing some of our 
more important sources of military strength. 
These, of course, are based upon conditions 
that obtain today. 

1 would not wish you to believe that we 
have solved all our problems or that we have 
achieved absolute security and safety. In- 
deed, we should review our defensive power 
with mixed feelings. 

We can derive satisfaction and assurance 
from the strength available to protect our 
way of life. 

We can also be sobered by the contempla- 
tion of a modern weapons system in the 
hands of a callous, ruthless antagonist in the 
years which lie ahead. In a lawless world, 
we must be prepared for a fight—of vary- 
ing proportions—at any time. And we must 
be prepared with weapons and techniques 
better than those which may be used against 

Ss. 

: This leads me to what I wish to say con- 
cerning the future. 

No military man of any experience ever 
believes that he can see with absolute clarity 
into the years—or even the weeks—ahead. 
But there are certain basic principles which 
do give us some guidance. 

We know by its very nature that the Com- 
munist threat must be an enduring one. No 
system that depends upon the acquisition 
of power for its continued existence, can 
ever voluntarily change its course or retreat 
from its fundamental objectives. 

We also know that—in the long struggle 
that stretches out before us—we must press 
our every natural advantage if we are to 
survive. Constant vigilance and unremit- 
ting effort are to be a long term demand. 
All of our sources of strength must be uti- 
lized to the best and most efficient degree. 

In this framwork is found a vital role for 
each of your Armed Forces. ‘ 


Our Air Force, with its vast atomic capa- . 


bility, must continue to maintain a superi- 
ority that renders it a major deterrent to 
all-out war. In addition, it must defend 
our continental air space from aggression 
and it must continue to provide modern tac- 


tical air support of the Army ground forces. 
The United States Army—as always—must 
continue to provide the major elements of 


those men who fight upon the ground. The 
men, I might point out, whose presence upon 
the ground of an enemy continue to repre- 
sent an indispensable ingredient of military 
victory. 

’ From the point of view of naval operations, 
the entire prospect of future strategy has 
been greatly altered by the realinement of 
the power balance between nations. 

Today, the United States alone possesses 
adequate functional means for a compre- 
hensive exercise of sea power. Only we have 
the balanced naval establishment that can 
fully control the oceans and the air above 
them—and this situation will obtain for the 
foreseeable future. 

We are, therefore, not faced with the pros- 
pect of generating our naval power on the 
land—as in World War Il—and applying it 
against the fleets of an antagonist on the 
high seas. Instead, defense of the free world 
Tequires that we have the capability of ap- 
plying great naval power, generated from 
the sea, against a ponderous, landlocked an- 
tagonist—an opponent who is vulnerable 
the world around to attack from the ocean. 

For the Marine Corps, this strategic reality 
has the deepest significance. It means that 
amphibious landing operations—our primary 
Tesponsibility—must inevitably assume a 
greatly increased importance. 

So long as we maintain our naval com- 
mand of the seas—and the air above them— 
We are endowed with a form of power and 
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flexibility not available to a continental 
enemy. It is an area of great superiority— 
one which if effectively exploited could be 
decisive. 

But all these forces are not sufficient in 
themselves. 

Military forces are at once the product and 
@ measure of the society which they serve. 
In other words, the true strength of any 
country lies in the vigor and spirit of the 
citizens which compose it. 

And herein, as I said before, lies the real 
power of our country. 

Each one of us—as citizens—has an obli- 
gation and a responsibility in the organiza- 
tion for defense. 

Every man who alines his own hopes and 
aspirations with those of his community— 


is making a fundamental contribution to. 


the cause. 

I am sure that all the citizens of Grand 
Rapids will agree with this. 

In this world of 1955, nothing less than 
each individual's personal freedom and safety 
is at stake. And it is at stake 24 hours a day. 

That freedom will never be lost, so long 
as we are willing to pay the price—in willing- 
ness to accept whatever sacrifices may be 
required—in willingness to devote any effort 
needed to the defense of the ideals we 
cherish. 

That spirit, coupled with close under- 
standing and teamwork between our Armed 
Forces and the American people—will gen- 
erate the “Power for Freedom” we much 
have to defend our heritage of freedom; the 
heritage which remains the hope and in- 
spiration of all mankind. 





The Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I would like to include an edi- 
torial by Mr. W. D. Hastings, which was 
published in the Daily Herald of Colum- 
bia, Tenn., relating to the so-called 
Hoover Commission. 

THE RAMBLER 
(By W. D. Hastings) 

Herbert Hoover, President of the most dis- 
astrous panic this country ever knew, is, it 
seems, one of Ike’s leading advisers. Of 
course, Ike appointed Herbert to head a large 
delegation of investigators into the many 
things of the Government, and the general 
opinion is that he appointed Hoover for the 
purpose of crippling, and if possible, doing 
away with TVA and all of its holdings, all 
of which is for spite and the burning jealousy 
of the moneyed interests of the East and 
North, who, by the way elected Ike, and who 
give him instructions regardless of whether 
or not he thinks it right or justifiable, how 
they want the Government run under his, 
Ike’s administration, is again erupting about 
TVA and wants it sold, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 


Well, we know that Eisenhower stated 
time and again that he would not have any- 
thing happen to TVA, in fact he made sev- 
eral statements which were in high esteem 
for the Authority, but soon after the elec- 
tion in November 1952, the political bug, 
that spite bug, that envious bug, up in 
the East and also in some of the Northern 
States began to bore, and they continued to 
bore. The Dixon-Yates child was born, and 
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who the father and mother are is something 
else, but it would seem that it is one of those 
births that have the name of a “wood’s 
colt.” Ike doesn’t seem to want to play the 
role of father, and while the great power 
lobby is moving heaven and earth to de- 
stroy TVA, none seems to want to come out 
in the open and take the initiative (none 
but Hoover), so they conveived the idea of 
the Dixon-Yates scheme, and these two men, 
well versed in such matters, readly saw the 
advantages. The great amount of money to 
be made, even in the construction, possibly 
of the West Memphis $107 million steam 
plant so they got the contract from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which Commis- 
sion was ordered to sign the contract by 
President Eisenhower himself. 

Hoover of the task force, has repeatedly 
said: “I see no reason why we must support 
President Eisenhower’s preelection pledges 
to operate TVA at ‘maximum efficiency.’ ” 
We all know that Hoover hates TVA and 
any and everything that is for the interest 
of the Southern States. Yet, Eisenhower 
made those statements before the election, 
and at the time he knew that he was going 
to appoint Hoover at the head of this task 
force, and with the authority to name his 
committees, which Hoover did. 

Ike may have been sincere in his state- 
ments made before the election, but he cer- 
tainly had a sudden change of heart, as he 
completely had a rightabout-face toward 
the great moneyed interests, and it is this 
great moneyed interest, that is piloting the 
old ship of Uncle Sam, and will take us 
through some turbulent waters and, if pos- 
sible, they will dump the entire South into 
these turbulent waters and drown us so 
thoroughly that we can’t meet our demands 
and obligations, and along with the disposal 
of this great TVA will also pass many of the 
manufacturing establishments that depend 
upon TVA to furnish the electric power with 
which to operate their plants. 





Keep the Reds Guessing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a col- 
umn from the Fort Wayne News-Senti- 
nel. It is written by Clifford B. Ward 
and very well expresses the sentiments 
of a great many people in our com- 
munity: 

Whether we will or will not fight in defense 
of Quemoy and Matsu is something known 
only to President Eisenhower and he is not 
saying. That seems to make a lot of persons 
angry, but I am not one of them. Why 
shouldn’t we keep the Reds guessing, as they 
are constantly keeping us guessing. We 
have no obligation to anyone to say in ad- 
vance what we will or will not do, particu- 
larly when saying it may be a “go-ahead” 
signal for more Communist territory- 
grabbing. 

We have said that we will defend Formosa 
and it is an Eisenhower decision to determine 
whether or not defense of Quemoy and Matsu 
is necessary to defense of Formosa. It is a 
military decision and he certainly should be 
qualified by a lifetime of military experience 
to make that decision. And despite what 
anyone may say, Ike has said or done nothing 
to show an appetite for avoidable war. It was 
he who brought the meat-grinder operation 
in Korea to a halt, even though it meant 
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defeat for us, but it was the thing to do in 
the face of our previous policies of not win- 
ning the war. He picked up the chips in 
Korea and called it a day, which under the 
circumstances was about all we could do. 


PLAYING FOR TIME 


I think Ike and Dulles both are playing 
for time now, hoping as peace-minded hu- 
man beings that something will upset the 
Communist juggernaut from within. It is 
likely that the Chinese Reds would give 
anything at this time to know whether we 
are bluffing with respect to Formosa policy, 
but I see no reason why we should tell them. 
If we do, it is certain that the Reds will 
start moving on Quemoy and Matsu imme- 
diately, putting themselves in position for 
an attack on Formosa. 

The American people seem to have fond- 
ness for believing that the Communist 
leopard can change its spots overnight. We 
are so anxious to reform the Communists 
that if we don’t hear anything threatening 
from them for a few days or a few weeks, 
we think they have reformed. It is not very 
practical or realistic to believe in something 
without a basis for so believing. The Com- 
munists today are the same Communists 
with whom we dealt yesterday and the day 
before. They are also the very same Com- 
munists with whom we fought a disastrous 
and losing war in Korea. It is an odd thing 
but Americans still don’t seem to realize 
that they have fought a war with Russia and 
China in Korea. Who do we suppose fired 
those bullets that killed and injured more 
than 100,000 men in Korea We have a war 
against communism in our record book, just 
as indelible as the one which Franco fought 
in Spain. 

DON’T UNDERSTAND POLITENESS 

If there is anything upon which all ex- 
perts on the Russian character seem to 
agree it is that the Russians regard all po- 
lite, courteous requests as signs of weakness 
and that they treat with respect anyone who 
pounds the table and yells at them. Yet we 
keep on trying to treat them as cultured 
Europeans, avoiding anything that might 
make them angry. The Russians have false- 
ly accused us of war-mongering, but it is 
highly likely that if we had taken some de- 
termined positions against them in the 
past we would be getting along with them 
now better than we are. They don’t seem to 
understand polite notes, but they do seem 
to have an understanding of a threat to 
punch them in the nose. 


What happened to all those Democratic 
appeals during the Roosevelt-Truman ad- 
ministrations for a bipartisan foreign policy? 
They are now debating foreign policy up 
and down the country at every precinct 
meeting. To my mind that is good, but not 
when there is insistence that the President 
let the whole world see what cards he is 
holding. 





Address by Anthony B. Akers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include the text of an address delivered 
by Mr. Anthony B. Akers, of New York, 
at the annual Armed Forces Day parade 
and review, in York, Pa. 

I believe I should call the attention of 
my colleagues to Mr. Akers’ high quali- 
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fications to be a principal speaker at an 
affair honoring our Armed Forces. Dur- 
ing World War II he rose from a seaman 
to be a commissioned officer in the Navy. 
He served, in a civilian capacity, in the 
Air Force during the Korean action. In 
World War II he was in the PT boats. He 
was one of the principals in the book, 
They Were Expendable, one of the early 
best selling books of the war, which told 
of the great heroism and courage of a 
small band of men who were challenging 
Japanese ships of the line in small wood- 
en craft that had only speed, agility, and 
the courage of the men who operated 
them to combat the heavier guns. 

I had the privilege of sharing the plat- 
form with Mr. Akers and listening to his 
talk. I recommend it to all my col- 
leagues: 


ADDRESS BY ANTHONY B. AKERS, ARMED FORCES 
Day CELEBRATION, May 21, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a particular privilege 
and honor for me to be with you here in cele- 
bration of Armed Forces Day. This is a day 
in which I take great pride and one with 
which I feel especially at home; for I spent 6 
years during World War II from 1940 to 1946 
in the United States Navy and then after I 
had returned to my law practice in New York 
City and settled down to raise a family—the 
Korean War began and I spent more than 2 
years of the Korean war in a civilian capacity 
with the Secretary of the Air Force. All I 
have to do now is to join the Army and I 
will have made the rounds of all the serv- 
ices. And don’t think I forgot about the 
Marines. As soon as I joined the Navy in 
early 1940, I was of course turned over—as 
were all of us volunteers—to the tender 
hands of a marine sergeant for indoctrination 
in the manual of arms and close order drill. 
I have had a healthy respect for the Marine 
Corps ever since. I shall not soon forget one 
of the sergeant’s first words of wisdom to us. 
He said: “In this man’s Navy and Marine 
Corps there are going to be plenty of times 
of crisis when a solution may not be readily 
at hand.” He continued: “We have a saying 
in the Navy that is perhaps facetious but 
which helps under such circumstances: 
“When in danger or in doubt, run in circles, 
scream, and shout.” 

It seems to me that as a nation we some- 
times perform as the sergeant said we “run in 
circles, scream, and shout.” 

Because of the terrible nearness to every 
individual citizen of the awful shadow cast 
by the hydrogen bomb, and because of the 
explosive situation in Asia today, I should 
like to address most of my remarks to foreign 
policy and defense. In the world of the jet 
plane and the atom, the two are inseparable 
and our very lives depend upon their success. 

I believe that I speak for most Americans 
when I say that we must be militarily strong. 
The time in which we live is perilous indeed. 
The Soviet Union is the strongest potential 
enemy we have ever faced. The men of the 
Kremlin and their satellites have so far re- 
spected force alone. I recognize this as 
strong talk, but it is also very straight talk. 

I believe that I speak for most Americans 
also when I say that from a position of mili- 
tary strength we must seek every possible 
means of achieving an honorable and lasting 
peace for the world. We live in a time which 
will try the souls of men. As the majority 
leader of the Senate recently said: “This is 
no time for a war party, no time for a party 
of appeasement.” I should like to add that 
we must make the right decisions, whether 
we are Republicans or Democrats. Atom 
bombs plummeting down upon us are not 
going to be marked for Democrats only, or 
for the GOP. Always in the recent past 
when the politicians talked of a war, or, of 
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getting Into a war, it meant putting a cer 
tain number of our young men under arms 
and together with the necessary materials of 
war, shipping them off to fight in a foreign 
land. Today, when we talk of fighting ang 
of war—there always exists the definite Pos- 
sibility that a horrible catastrophe wil) p. 
visited upon untold millions of helpless men 
women, and children right here in this city, 
all over America and in lands abroad. wa; 
today is too abhorrent to ponder—yet ponder 
it we must in order to devise means of 
avoidance, 

Senator Stuart SyMINGTON, former Secre. 
tary of the Air Force, declared on Wednesday 
that the United States of America “may haye 
lost control of the air” to Russia. He said in 
a Senate speech that he was shocked and ag. 
tounded by the Defense Department's dis. 
closure a few days ago that flights of inter. 
continental bombers—the kind that can fly 
to Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New York, and 
the rest of the country and return—had pa- 
raded over Moscow. The announcement 
showed that Russia has all but drawn even 
with the United States in development of jet 
bombers capable of delivering the hydrogen 
bomb. The Defense Department said that 
this and other Russian technical advances 
had forced a revision of American estimates 
of Russian warplane production. Senator 
RUSSELL, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, also voiced concern over Rus- 
sian plane progress. Meanwhile Army Secre- 
tary Stevens urged a Senate Armed Services 
Committee to give prompt approval to $160 
million for the new Nike guided-missile 
bases of this country’s air defenses. Mr, 
Stevens did not link his pleas with the an- 
nouncement of new Soviet air strength, but 
he said the project, amounting to 32 per- 
cent of the Army’s request for construction 
money, is of the utmost urgency. Symrinc- 
TON said that Russia’s incredibly rapid de- 
velopment of jet bombers shows that the 
Russians have more air strength than any- 
body knew about and said that this might 
revolutionize present air strength planning 
over here. He noted that the Secretary of 
Defense had said only last year that the Rus- 
sians were building primarily a defensive air 
force. 


Representative Brooxs, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, in another in- 
terview this week said: “Major Red airbases 
are said to have been quadrupled in the past 
4 years. The 20,000-plane Red air force has 
a strength of 600,000 men.” He also said 
that the Russians have long-range guided 
missiles and have built launching platforms 
“at dozens of points in Europe and Asia.” 

In contrast to this the Secretary of State 
in a television appearance this week said 
that the entry of West Germany into NATO, 
the signing of the Austrian treaty, and the 
Soviet agreement to a Big Four meeting may 
mark a turning point in the tide of history. 
In discussing the Big Four Conference, Mr. 
Dulles dwelt rather cautiously on its dan- 
gers, in particular the danger that the world 
would let its hopes soar and then if 4 
agreement was not reached would drop int 
disillusionment and dismay and regard wat 
as the only alternative. The President of 
the United States broke in at that pont 
(they were appearing on the telecast (- 
gether) to say that he did not believe that 
“that danger is as great as it once was. 
He went on to say that the United States 
would not be discouraged in the hope “that 
@ new dawn is coming even if the sun rises 
slowly.” 

All of the Western World wants peace. ! 
hope that we will confer with anyone in the 
world whenever it may further, or hold ou! 
the chance of furthering, peace. We need 
not be timid in meeting others. Let us b 
strong and keep strong, and confer and 
confer and confer. I believe that we have 
the resilience as a Nation to meet any st 
backs as they come, but our internal politics 
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should never be allowed to prevent meetings 
with foreign powers whether at the summit 
or otherwise. We should be big enough to 
explore every opportunity and adult enough 
to accept the fact that every meeting with 
a foreign power does not necessarily mean 
failure even if it does not succeed or pro- 
duce outstanding results. 

The death of Joseph Stalin in 1953 pro- 
vided a golden opportunity to end the 
Korean war and to arrive at a framework of 
cettlement for all of the problems of Asia. 
We got out of Korea—at a terrible price— 
without even the assurance of the return of 
our American boys who were prisoners of 
wor. Even Vice President Nixon said: “A 
peiter decision might have been made dur- 
ing the Korean war that would have inflicted 
a substantial defeat on the Chinese Com- 


munists 


Do not misunderstand me. All of us thank 
God that the death of Stalin provided the 
onportunity for a cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. We shall reexamine our thankful- 
ness, however, if we are called as volunteer 
firemen to put out an Asiatic blaze which 
we have been led to think of as under con- 


trol. My friends, we cannot engage in the 
most dangerous of all possible games. It 
might be called bluff, bluster, and retreat. 
We seem often to be saying to the Soviet 
Union: ‘Make one false move and we'll cut 
another $10 billion out of our defense 
budget.” We got out of Korea at a terrible 
price—a price measured in sacrifice, toil, 


blood, and tears. It was as though we finally 
said to the Communists: “Let’s forget that 
anything ever happened out here.” As soon 
as the pressure of our Armed Forces was 


removed from the Korean scene the Com- 
munists began to shift their efforts toward 
another fertile Asian field—Indochina. 

In the meantime, we cut our defense pro- 
gram dangerously. In 1952 our defense pro- 
gram called for more than $40 billion. By 
1954 our defense program had been cut to 
less than $30 billion. As Deputy for Inter- 
national Negotiations I spent 2 years with 
Thomas K. Finletter in the Office of Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. I earnestly suggest 
to you that you read at least the first page 
of Finletter’s book, Power and Policy. Among 
my most sclid convictions is the thought 
that he who tells you in this age of modern 
weapons that he can get defense for you on 
a wholesale, cutrate basis is whistling in 
the dark, just outside a hydrogen graveyard. 

In 1953 our Air Force was dangerously 
cut. The scheduled 143-wing program was 
cut to 120 wings. Five billion dollars and 
50,000 personnel were sliced from the pro- 
gram by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. When Senators asked if the $5 bil- 
lion cut would jeopardize our security, our 
Defense Secretary said that, “We would have 
a better Air Force with the cut.” A Senator 
on the Armed Services Committe’ demol- 
ished this illogical premise by stating: “Then 
for heaven's sake cut it $10 billion and make 
it twice as good.” 

After almost a year of budget cutting, the 
Pressure of public opinion indicated that 
defense might be running into troublesome 
waters, An Air Force program of 137 wings 
was then scheduled. The earlier and more 
comprehensive program had been scheduled 
for completion in 1955. The lesser program 
‘s how scheduled for completion after 1957. 
‘he juggling and see-sawing of this vast air 
program by the Budget Director has cost the 
‘axpayer huge sums in wasted funds. But 
Perhaps even more important, it has caused 
\s to lose 2 precious years versus the Soviet 
Union. If the U. S. S. R. should be ready to 
Sitike before 1957 it will take a lot of the 
rn Director’s unusual brand of logic to 
_ Furthermore, our all-important research 
Pap development program has been depleted. 
“8 & result we may lose supremacy in the 
‘c\d of punch-button warfare—the IBM— 
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the intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
terrible air vehicle of tomorrow which is 
just around the corner. 

In the Korean truce we failed to obtain a 
substantial settlement in Asia. In the wake 
of this failure, terms such as the “New 
Look,” “disengagement,” “flexibility,” “de- 
terrence,” and ‘‘massive retailiation” were 
unveiled before the American public and 
given great currency. 

. s a e = 

My friends, we have sometimes followed 
policies which added up to bluff. To bluff 
and then to follow a negative course can be 
dangerous. In that vast world of defense 
and foreign affairs what are the recogniz- 
able characteristics of bluff? To threaten 
to take military action which in the judg- 
ment of serious military men cannot do what 
it is advertised todo. Let's take an example: 
The talk about our military saving Dien 
Bien Phu contained an element of bluff for 
the reason that we were not prepared to 
make the necessary parallel political de- 
cision to engage in a general war in Asia. 
The net effect of our talk about the United 
States saving Dien Bien Phu has been to 
heighten the feeling that we may be reck- 
less, and to diminish the weight of what 
we say. 

Never threaten to do what you are unable 
or unwilling to do. Never take a few steps 
up a path unless you are prepared to go to 
the end of it. Since the Korean war, the 
professional] soldiers know that air forces 
may not be a decisive weapon in a limited 
Asian land war. With almost absolute con- 
trol of the air over North Korea we were 
unable to prevent the Chinese from build- 
ing up an army that was stronger at the 
end of the war than at any other time. 
We must not minimize the efforts which 
would be needed in order to defeat the Com- 
munists in defending Quemoy and Matsu, 
both within swimming distance of the Red 
China mainland. If we are to go to war we 
must be prepared to go all the way if neces- 
sary. 

Since nobody is thinking of putting an 
American ground army in Red China, and 
since it would be unwise to estimate what 
the size of such a force would necessarily 
be, there is a serious risk today that our 
enemies will reach a false conclusion about 
our intentions and our power. 

There is grave danger that they will think 
we are bluffing and can do very little, because 
we cannot or will not do the kind of things 
we talk about doing. 


Our true position of strength in the re- 
gion of China must be founded upon at least 
one great undeniable reality. 

That Red China lies at the outer limits 
and not at the center of our effective mili- 
tary power. 


Anything which we say which ignores 
that reality will be judged by the world as 
having in it an element of bluff, or, worse 
still, an element of blind imprudence. 

The world has never seen or known a land 
like America. We are by far the richest 
country that has ever been. In 1954 our na- 
tional product was in excess of $360 billion. 
We win a war and do not seek to impose our 
will upon anyone. We give freely of our sub- 
stance in foreign aid to help other nations 
help themselves. We have most of the 
world’s automobiles and telephones. We 
have the highest standard of living and the 
greatest sharing of prosperity in all the 
world’s history. Of course, we are dependent 
upon other countries and our allies and 
friends, not only for military alliances and 
political alliances, but they also sell us many 
products without which we would experience 
great difficulties. The United States depends 
on the outside world for 100 percent of its 
tin, mica, asbestos, and chrome; for 99 per- 
cent of its nickel and manganese; 93 percent 
of its cobalt; 67 percent of its wool; 65 per- 
cent of its bauxite; 55 percent of its lead; 
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and 42 percent of its copper. So we are de- 
pendent in many concrete ways as you can 
easily see upon the rest of the world. 

What does a nation like America and its 
people want? As always, we want to live 
with the rest of the world, to trade with the 
rest of the world, to get along with the rest 
of the world; and, above all, to have peace 
in the world, a peace which is honorable and 
which will preserve intact our liberties and 
freedoms, a peace which will last for many 
generations. We are on the verge of a new 
life in the United States. At a time when 
the geographical frontiers of the United 
States and, for that matter, of the world, 
have shrunk, the frontier of the atom has 
just opened up. There are limitless horizons 
before us. But before we can develop these 
vast new promises we must put a controlling 
chain on the possible diversion of the atom 
to destructive purposes. If there is to be 
peace, we and the Soviets must come to some 
disarmament agreement. But it must be a 
program of relative disarmament, which bal- 
ances what one nation gives up against what 
others keep. There is, of course, one luxury 
which none of us can afford, and that is 
wishful thinking in regard to the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Freedom is a deenly rooted and highly 
cherished heritage of the American people. 
It is an enduring base upon which our Na- 
tion has grown and prospered. It is the 
foundation of the American way of life, 
whether in religion, speech, press, or peti- 
tion. Twice in our time freedom has been 
threatened by dictators who reject the dig- 
nity of the individual and espouse the 
mastery of the state. 

In both world wars, the broad expanse of 
ocean provided our Nation with the safety 
of space. More than that, our allies faced 
the full fury of the enemy in the early phases 
of the war and thus gave us the priceless 
ingredient of victory—time. With the safety 
of space and the shield of time, the energy 
and skill of American agriculture, industry, 
science, and labor fashioned the weapons of 
war for the allied combatants. 

During the last decade science and tech- 
nology have advanced rapidly along an ever- 
broadening front. Today, modern aircraft 
and new weapons have telescoped time and 
space. If another war comes, the oceans will 
be no barrier to those who would attack us. 
The time for preparation may be minutes— 
not months. 

Threats to world peace are evident in many 
parts of the world. To meet these threats 
our Nation’s economy must be strong and 
our military forces must be ready. 

Today’s wars are not fought solely by 
armies, navies, or air forces. Wars are fought 
by nations. Both halves of the civilian- 
military team must be fully aware of this. 
Both must understand the tremendous and 
complex problems inherent in a life-or-death 
struggle for survival. 

Our scientists can perform prodigious and 
frightening miracles, but their miracles can 
be exaggerated and overrelied upon, for they 
have not found the answer to the disturb- 
ingly unscientific question of how to pre- 
vent war. 

Our Nation’s economic and military 
strength must be maintained, but always in 
the primary interest of attaining a position 
of power from which we can negotiate for 
peace and disarmament. 

In the history of mankind we have always 
been subjected to recurring cycles of war and 
violence. The great yearning of our time is 
to be freed of such horrible crises * * * to 
be free of the threat of catastrophe * * * 
to live with our fellow human beings in a 
peaceful and productive world. The dis- 
turbingly unscientific question of how to pre- 
vent war must be answered through skill 
and will and strength if the challenge of our 
time is to be met and the threatening crisis 
avoided. 
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Our Armed Forces give us protection In a 
Vastly troubled world. They provide us with 
security while we try to make the world over 
in an image nearer to our hearts’ desire. 

Our Armed Forces have contributed gal- 
lant and heroic chapters in our history—in 
our defense of that brilliantly shining light 
of liberty and freedom which Americans love 
so well. It is for all of us an affectionate 
pleasure and a wonderful privilege to salute 
and to honor the men and women of our 
Armed Forces today. 

Thank you very much, 





Random Thoughts on the United States 
Transportation Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
‘Jeagues an editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Daily Bulletin, of Mexico 
City. 

This editorial is indicative of the wide- 
spread interest in the provisions of a 
bill which I and several other Members 
of Congress have introduced to remove 
the tax on travel to Canada, Mexico, 
and the Central American and Carib- 
bean Sea areas, the only remaining tax- 
able areas in the world. 

This editorial is also significant in that 
it points up that these countries are not 
only very aware of this tax, but are jus- 
tifiably resentful of this discriminatory 
levy which has the net effect of delib- 
erately discouraging travel to their 
shores: 

RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE UNITED STATES 
TRANSPORTATION TAX 


In a few weeks the transportation tax issue 
should be again in front of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The approaching debate brings 
to us some pertinent thoughts. 

Many Americans feel that the transpor- 
tation tax was justified during the war not 
only as a source of revenue but to discourage 
travel by other than the military, but that 
when the war was over, restraining move- 
ments of civilians was not necessary. Never- 
theless, the need for revenue was great and 
the transportation tax did afford a good 
source for it, so the tax was maintained. 

Pressure by affected carriers succeeded in 
repealing the tax on transportation to 
Europe, Asia and South America, where its 
effect on the private pocketbook was great- 
est, but in doing so, the largest source of 
revenue of this sort was cut off. Only the 
small-revenue-producing tax on travel to 
Canada, Mexico, Central America and the 
Caribbean area was left, although these 
countries together probably take or should 
take the largest number of American tourists 
every year since they are more accesible. 

Thus, the movement-restraining quality of 
the law looms large in the mind while the 
reveune-producing one is dwarfed in com- 
parison. 

The transportation tax comprises two por- 
tions: The part of the trip within the United 
States boundaries and the part outside of 
them. By far the largest revenue comes 
from the first portion because of the num- 
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ber of trips rather than their individual 
length. 

Of the second portion the areas which 
brought in the greatest revenue have been 
exempted. Maintaining the tax on the 
others seems like a deliberate effort to dis- 
criminate against them. On the other hand, 
eliminating the tax would foment travel 
to them, thus increasing the revenue from 
the domestic portion. 

In the last few years we have seen the 
United States make unusual efforts to ap- 
pease countries which we consider enemies. 

Our Latin American friends, who for 
decades have suffered injustice at the hands 
of previous American administrations feel 
understandable resentment. They need a 
little appeasing and some soothing action 
to make up for past mistakes. One such 
appeasing gesture would be to remove the 
discriminating clauses from the transporta- 
tion tax law. It would be fair anyway, fair 
to them and fair to the American traveler. 

L. Poro SKILLIN. 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolution adopted 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on May 1, 1955, com- 
memorating the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution: 

RESOLUTION 


At a mass meeting commemorating the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of the 
3d day of May, held at the Polish Union 
Hall at 761 Fillmore Avenue in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the year 1955 marks the 164th 
year of the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, which document was 
the most liberal and democratic constitution 
of its day, and in which were documented 
Polish respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the lofty aspirations for freedom; 


“Whereas the Republic of Poland has been 
deprived of her political independence, and 
has suffered the loss of approximately one- 
half of her eastern territory and 13 million 
of her citizens having been unjustly and 
arbitrarily absorbed by the brutal action of 
the Soviet Union; 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is still, 10 years 
after the termination of hostilities of World 
War II, in total and complete domination of 
what remains of the Republic of Poland with 
her Red army and the Polish puppet gov- 
ernment; 

“‘Whereas as these unfortunate events that 
followed the end of World War II were con- 
cetved and agreed upon at the now infamous 
conference of the Big Three at Yalta, and 
from recently published documents it con- 
clusively appears that because of the tem- 
porary political expediency democratic prin- 
ciples were scuttled and solemn pledges of 
the Atlantic Charter were broken; 

“Whereas the present western boundaries 
of Poland on the Oder and Nisse Rivers have 
been historically Polish territory through the 
ages; 

“Whereas the Polish people for upward of 
1,000 years practiced their religion according 
to the dictates of their conscience, having 
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established beautiful shrines to the 
Mother of God, and having erected m 
nificent churches and cathedrals to . 
greater glory of God, and having always en 
faithfully devoted to their bishops and 
priests; and 
“Whereas communism still continues to 
threaten our own liberties in these great 
United States of America through infijtr,. 
tion into our schools, into our factories, inty 
our Government agencies and various Other 
institutions and organizations: Now, there. 
fore, be it 
“Resolved, as Americans dedicated to the 
freedom of all nations we feel dutybound in 
the name of justice and equity to take g 
firm stand in defense and restoration of the 
just rights of our ally, the Republic of po. 
land, whose voice today is silenced by Soviet 
Russia; be it further 
“Resolved, That we firmly believe that the 
decisions of the Yalta Conference concerning 
Poland and other nations, arrived at without 
their representation, be revoked and repudi. 
ated; be it further 
“Resolved, That we protest against any 
change in the present western boundaries 
of Poland as presently constituted, inasmuch 
as they have always been historically Polish; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we, as Americans of Polish 
ancestry who can practice our religion ac. 
cording to the dictates of our conscience, 
vigorously protest the arrest, detention, and 
enslavement in labor camps of the Polish 
clergy by Red Russia and the Polish Red 
puppet government; be it further 
“Resolved, That we petition and appeal to 
our Government to continue all necessary 
military preparedness on land, on the sea, 
and in the air to keep us strong in order 
that we can properly defend our homes and 
our loved ones against any totalitarian ag- 
gression by Soviet Russia and her satellites; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we, as loyal citizens of the 
United States of America, hereby repeat our 
pledge of loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved country; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles; to the Vice President of the United 
States, Richard M. Nixon; to the Presiding 
Officer of the United States Senate; and to 
Congressman Edmund P. Radwan.” 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE 
MICHAEL E. ZIMMER, 
Chairman. 
ANN SKULICZ-MIKOLL, 
JOSEPH S. MATALA, 
BurFFALo, N. Y., May 1, 1955. 


Blesseq 





Federal Aid To Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, May 25, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will start hearinss 
on several bills introduced in Congress 
and referred to the committee to dete! 
mine what action Congress should pul- 
sue in Federal aid to libraries. 

I am greatly interested in this pro 
gram, as I represent a rural area col 
sisting of 16 counties in northern Michi 
gan. 

In Michigan at present we have 835, 
000 persons who are without pubilt 
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library service. However, Michigan has 
not been derelict in meeting its obliga- 
tion for library service. State aid to 
libraries was established in Michigan in 
1937 and has continued with appropri- 
ations annually since that date; hdw- 
ever, we do have this area where no 
library service exists. This has been 
prought about mainly by the rapid 
growth in population and the question 
of libraries is unsolved. 

Michigan Library Service is attempt- 
ing. at this time, to develop a five county 
regional library in Grand Traverse, Ben- 
zie, Antrim, Leelanau, and Kalkaska 
Counties. This new service would serve 
approximately 90,000 people. 

I, therefore, recommend favorable 
consideration of legislation which would 
pring Federal aid to States where there 
are areas without public library service. 
My colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
woman, Miss THompson, from Michi- 
ean’s Ninth Congressional District, joins 
me in this request. 





International Trade Centers in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the intro- 
duction of House Resolution 237 “creat- 
ing a select committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of methods of 
promoting the establishment and im- 
provement of international trade centers, 
trade fairs and expositions in the United 
States” was impelled by the overwhelm- 
ing response to my bill H. R. 5301 which 
I have received, and the further confir- 
mation of my convictions that the estab- 
lishment of an International Trade 
Commission is vital to the creation of 
international trading posts within our 
Country, where foreign and domestic 
traders can meet together. 

The time element in world travel is 
being so reduced that it is now practical 
for foreign buyers to do their business 
in this Country, as well as to see such 
an assortment and wide selection of 
American products as it would be im- 
possible for us to send abroad. 

The recent Inter-American Invest- 
ment Conference in New Orleans during 
March of this year, demonstrated that 
the foreigner will come to our trade 
centers, when there is a real reason, and 
where we have proper foreign trade 
facilities. 

The letters I have received from an 
fminent cross section of thought in 
America connected with our industry, 
and its promotion, both at home and 
abroad, has borne out my judgment in 
Presenting bill H. R. 5301. Not only 
have, with two exceptions, these letters 
been enthusiastic, but they have even 
Waxed poetical. ‘The expressions of 
°pinion from abroad, both personal and 
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in the press have further added to my 
resolution of pressing the passage of my 
bill. Possible replies to my letters have 
run about 85 percent. 

The reactions to my bill have been so 
favorable that I felt we should begin, 
immediately, to assemble the most ex- 
perienced thought in this country, so as 
to lay a ground work for the operations 
of a future International Trade Commis- 
sion as well as to satisfy the Congress 
that my request for a $100 million re- 
volving fund was within the realm of 
reason. I can substantiate this sum, but, 
have certain doubts as to whether the 
House Appropriations Committee would 
accept my bare word, without broad 
and experienced confirmation. Hence 
my suggestion that we begin assembling 
the available facts, as soon as possible. 

The investigations and studies of a 
select committee can be of real assist- 
ance to the President’s program for Gov- 
ernment participation in foreign inter- 
national trade fairs, as well as the United 
States participation in the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exposition of 
1958, where the Belgian Government in- 
tends to spend some $200 million in con- 
nection with this exposition, which will 
only last 6 months; although Brussels 
will get some fine permament buildings 
as a result of the exposition. Should we 
not advance sums, which will be repaid, 
toward the establishment of permanent 
centers and other media for the further- 
ance of our international trade, at home, 
when one of the smaller nations can 
spend such a sum for a temporary mani- 
festation? 

I regard our participations in foreign 
international trade fairs and the Brus- 
sels Exposition as feeders to the foreign 
trade media, which my bill H. R. 5301 is 
intended to provide in the United States. 
They are really our salesmen abroad, for 
the enhancement of our dignity and 
prestige, and in addition to stimulating 
our trade throughout the world, have 
the important mission of bringing the 
foreigner to our shores, where he can see 
how these United States really live and 
function in their daily life and pursuits. 
Here he can do business in a real Amer- 
ican atmosphere, the contacts with 
which will advance international under- 
standing and help us forward on the 
rugged road to permanent peace. 





Farmers and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the REcorp a 
letter which appeared in the Marshfield 
News-Herald of May 11, 1955. This let- 
ter was written by Mr. Ray F. Heinzen, 
a farmer who resides on Route 5, Marsh- 
field, Wis. Mr. Heinzen was picked as 
the outstanding young farmer in the 
central Wisconsin area a year ago. His 
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letter has been directed to my attention 
and mailed to me by 10 of my constit- 
uents in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict. The letter is as follows: 

FARMERS AND PRICES 


Eprror, News-HERALD: 

The Wisconsin legislative committee which 
is investigating the spread in dairy prices 
between farmer and consumer, no doubt has 
good intentions and it is possible that some- 
thing worthwhile will come of it. However, 
perhaps we farmers would do well to think 
ahead a bit before we go overboard in cheer- 
ing this committee. 

History indicates it is risky business to 
depend too heavily on elected representa- 
tives to safeguard our economic position. 
Some day the shoe might be on the other 
foot, and consumers, who outnumber farm- 
ers about 6 to 1, could put pressure on the 
legislature to establish a ceiling for farm 
prices as well as a floor. 

Our high standard of living is due not 
only to high production of consumer goods, 
but also to adequate distribution of those 
goods. Research shows that it costs about 
50 percent more to distribute goods than it 
does to produce them. Since only about 14 
percent of the workers in America are en- 
gaged in the production of farm products, 
it seems reasonable to expect that a greater 
number are engaged in some phase of dis- 
tribution, which naturally means that dis- 
tribution costs more than production. 

Considering this, is it strange that a highly 
perishable product like milk should bring 
the producer 6 to 7 cents a quart while cost- 
ing the consumer 19 cents? Suppose this 
committee finds that the middleman is tak- 
ing too much profit. What will the com- 
mittee, or anybody, do about it? Free en- 
terprise in America is still free enough so 
that competition is a highly potent factor. 

Have we forgotten that we farmers can 
be our own middleman? Both our State 
and National Governments have recognized 
the relatively weak bargaining position of 
farmers, due to minority in number and 
also in the very nature of agricultural 
enterprise. 

Laws have been passed: making it possible 
for farmers to establish cooperative associa- 
tions through which we can get farm sup- 
plies, credit, insurance, and so on, at near 
wholesale prices. We can also manufacture, 
process, and market our products ourselves 
through our own organizations. These are 
being done successfully. 

We might do well to further explore our 
opportunities along this line. You know, 
our Founding Fathers never intended that 
the Government should use its power to 
help one group at the expense of another. 
Rather, it was intended that the Govern- 
ment would guarantee to every group and 
to every individual the right and the op- 
portunity to help themselves. We have that 
right and we have the opportunity. To ex- 
ercise that right is a far safer course than 
to depend on investigating committees. 

Ray F. HEINZEN. 

MARSHFIELD. 





Price Supports Essential to Nation’s 
Economy 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic com- 
modities. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, much has been said by my distin- 
guished colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in support of H. R. 12, which has 
as its purpose the reestablishment of 
price supports on basic agricultural com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity. If the 
Nation needed further evidence of the 
fact that the principle of guaranteed 
prices for farm commodities is supported 
by able and informed Congressmen of 
both political parties, it has had ample 
proof today. This is particularly so in 
light of the unqualified support given 
this measure by the distinguished Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture [Mr. CooLey] and the 
equally distinguished former Republican 
chairman of that committee who is now 
the ranking minority member I[Mr. 
Hope], as well as my Minnesota col- 
league, Hon. AUGusT H. ANDRESEN, who is 
known throughout the Nation for his 
service to the dairy farmer. These 3 
gentlemen have been leaders in the fight 
for the farmers of our Nation for nearly 
30 years and I am proud to have joined 
with them over many vears in fighting 
for a square deal for the farmers of 
America. Flexible price supports, with 
a support floor of 75 percent of parity, 
obviously is not a square deal. 

There is so much at issue here today. 
‘The future well-being of American agri- 
culture—even of our whole economy— 
hangsin the balance. The price ratio in 
agriculture is now a little beyond 86 per- 
cent, compared to the 113 percent of par- 
ity prevailing in 1951. It is true that it 
fell some 19 points prior to the time that 
our President took office, but that is no 
comfort to farmers and those who look 
to them for business. The main point 
that discourages and dismays me is the 
fact that the price ratio has further de- 
clined an additional 8 percent since Mr. 
Benson became Secretary of Agriculture, 
and evidently no promise of a reversal 
of this trend is in sight today. 

When our farm commodities get down 
around the 86 percent of parity level, 
where the price is now, the storm signals 
are up on our economy. 

This present condition in farm prices 
reminds me of what happened in the 
late twenties. Everything was up except 
agricultural prices, everything looked 
rosy, but you all know what happened. 
We tailspinned into the greatest depres- 
sion that this great Nation of ours had 
ever known. We saw the bankruptcy 
of hundreds of thousands of our farmers 
and the effects of that particular bank- 
rupt period did not leave us until we en- 
tered the period of World War IT in 1941. 
I remember when I sealed my corn in 
1938 for 54 cents a bushel that I had to 
wait until the war clouds came on in 
1941 and 1942 before I could get 90 cents 
a bushel for that corn. 

Let me refer you to what the greatest 
agricultural leader and expert in this 
House said yesterday. I refer to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] who 
in conjunction with the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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Poace], and others whose judgment I re- 
spect, represent to me the best source of 
information as to what is best for agri- 
culture. 

The gentleman from Kansas 
Hope] said yesterday: 

The passage of this legislation will not en- 
tirely prevent that decline but it will amelio- 
rate it. The question today is not controls— 
it is not the principle of price supports. The 
question today is: Will we do something to 
at least slow up this decline in farm income 
or will we let it continue to go down, down, 
down just as it did in the 1920’s and end up 
as then not only in an agricultural depres- 
sion but in one which affects the entire 
economy? 


WHY ARE FARM PRICES STILL FALLING? 


Many reasons have been advanced, 
Mr. Chairman, for the persistent decline 
in farm prices. Most of the answers ad- 
vanced by so-called authorities are so 
theoretical or their authors are so biased 
as to make them unworthy of mention. 
However, I would say to those who sin- 
cerely advance the proposition that rigid 
supports at £0 percent of parity on our 
storable commodities are the cause of the 
decline; that this argument, in my opin- 
ion, is not substantiated by the facts. 
The unfortunate truth is that their dis- 
cussion and their constant urging of the 
fiexible price support program has had 
a most adverse effect upon the market. 
To illustrate, if an announcement were 
made by responsible authorities that the 
price of shoes was to be increased 10 per- 
cent, millions of pairs would be sold be- 
fore the increase took effect. On the 
other hand, if it were announced that a 
price reduction of 10 percent would soon 
be effected, people would either wait to 
buy their shoes or insist on immediate 
reductions before they would buy. This 
is precisely what has happened and is 
happening today in our agricultural 
economy. 

I sincerely regret that circumstances 
compel me to take a position of such 
complete disagreement with our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on this issue. But 
the fact remains that despite his bril- 
liant performance in other important 
fields, such as research, extension, and 
education, the Secretary has failed at 
almost every justifiable opportunity to 
use the powers and influence of his Of- 
fice to stabilize farm prices and reverse 
the downward trend. The poultry mar- 
ket of last fall is a good example of this 
statement. When action was needed, 
that action was not forthcoming. The 
poultry and egg producers suffered. 

In the course of my service as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Agriculture—more recently as 
ranking minority member—and in other 
contacts with Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, I have come to know and respect his 
great qualities of integrity and strength 
of character. There can be no question 
of the sincerity of his position in this is- 
sue. It must, therefore, be assumed that 
he is either misguided, misinformed, or 
simply, in my opinion, is not basically in 
sympathy with the essentiality of price 
supports beneath agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

THE EFFECT OF LOWER PRICE THINKING 

When the Secretary first began to be 
taken seriously by the Congress of the 
United States—when we first realized the 
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futility of our hopes that he could pe 
convinced that he was wrong—the price 
of hogs in my area of Minnesota was $24 
a hundredweight. Today it is about $15 
I mention hogs because they are not and 
have not been subject to mandatory price 
supports. I mention them because there 
are not great quantities of pork products 
stored in warehouses by CCC as is the 
case of wheat, corn, and cotton. Why 
then, if the rigid price supports have not 
applied in this instance and vast quan. 
tities of pork are not in storage hanging 
over the market—two of the fundamen. 
tal reasons advanced by the Secretary 
for falling farm prices—why, Mr. Chair. 
man, have hog prices fallen so disas. 
trously? Surely, this is contrary to the 
Secretary’s pronounced opinion. 

The only valid answer I can find js 
that this psychology of pushing prices 
further down by law and regulation has 
had a far-reaching effect upon the entire 
agricultural market. As a result, this 
price-reduction philosophy has cost the 
hog producers in the last 14 months the 
huge sum of $1,750,000,000 alone. Is 
that beneficial to the farmers of Amer- 
ica? Is it beneficial to anyone? The 
cost of living index has not dropped 
appreciably so not even the consumers 
benefited from these tragic losses to our 
farmers. 

As the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope] pointed out yesterday, the com 
and the wheat and the cotton farmers 
have already taken a reduction—even if 
H. R. 12 and its 90-percent pr‘ce level is 
agreed to—for the simple reason that 
the modernized parity formula is coming 
into effect next January 1. At best, the 
price of corn at support level auto- 
matically goes down 22 cents a bushel; 
the price of wheat will decline 39 cents a 
bushel, even if we maintain a 90 percent 
as we are attempting to do in this bill. 
Drop the price level of corn, and hogs, 
beef, poultry, and such products follow 
it downward eventually. This is a proven 
maxim and any feeder of livestock knows 
that the price level of his products tends 
to maintain a direct relationship with 
feed grain prices. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT FACES HUGE LOSS ON CORN 
ALONE 

Many arguments, most of them theo- 
retical, have been advaneed in opposition 
to our efforts to continue reasonable price 
supports under basic storeables at 90 per- 
cent of parity. I shall undertake to 
present our side of the case in practical, 
factual terms. In so doing I shall direct 
my remarks to the situation in my State 
and the district I represent, leaving 
those from other sections of the country 
the discussion of their peculiar problems. 

I am talking about millions of income 
dollars, Mr. Chairman, not just percent- 
ages of parity or the flexible application 
thereof. Iam talking about income dol- 
lars to feed and clothe farm people; dol- 
lars to at least maintain if not advance 
the standard of living of farm families; 
dollars to pay operating expenses and 
retire mortgages; dollars to sustain ¢s- 
sential businesses and make _ jobs 
throughout our Nation. I am not talk- 
ing about surplus or excess income—I am 
talking about modest incomes that keeP 
families together and educate children, 
dollars already spread too thinly with 
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little opportunity to spread any further 
in a Nation expanding its economy as 
, Id. 

. Acriculture is Minnesota’s top indus- 
try. Most of our commercial and in- 
dustrial economy is directly or indirectly 
dependent upon our No. 1 industry—ag- 
riculture. AsI shall undertake to illus- 
trate, trends in our agricultural economy 
are immediately reflected in our business 
economy. There is not @ merchant, 
panker, or other businessman in our 
state—and particularly in my seventh 
district—who does not look to the farms 
for a large measure of his business 
transactions. They, too, have a vital 
stake in this issue of according to the 
farmer his rightful and earned share of 
the national income. 

Referring to the 1950 census reports, 
we find that Minnesota farmers in 1949 
harvested almost 208 million bushels of 
corn. At the 1954 support price of about 
$1.52 per bushel—90 percent of parity— 
this corn had a value of more than 
$315 million, regardless of how that 
corn was disposed of. If the Secretary 
should be permitted to reduce supports 
to 75 percent of modernized parity—and 
he seemingly insists he must have that 
authority—it would cost Minnesota 
farmers and Minnesota businessmen $83 
million in farm income on corn alone, 
based on a drop of 40 cents a bushel be- 
low last year’s support level. 

My district, the Seventh Congressional 
District of Minnesota a commercial corn- 
producing area, would be especially hard 
hit. We produce more than one-third 
of the corn harvested in Minnesota, with 
about 81,831,270 bushels harvested in 
1949 according to the census reports. 
If the support price was reduced 40 cents 
a bushel—the difference between the 
support price of $1.52 on the 1954 crop 
of 90 percent of parity and the support 
price of about $1.12 at 75 percent of 
modernized parity—this would represent 
a loss in corn or feed equivalent value 
of about $33 million for our district. Let 
me give you a listing of the annual in- 
come loss on corn alone—or products 
produced from corn—that could be 
visited upon each of the 19 counties in 
my district. Based on corn-harvest re- 
ports in the 1950 census, the value of 
that corn at present 90 percent of parity, 
and its value at 75 percent of modernized 
parity, each county could suffer the fol- 
lowing annual loss of income: 

Loss in corn or equivalent 
feed value 


County: 

Big Stone $662, 592 
2, 029, 465 

498, 422 

664, 220 
1, 896, 142 
2,132, 980 
i, 274, 148 
2, 560, 974 
2, 435, 572 


OSTA i ee ee Ee 


Randigol 4. sues cadeuven ods 
Lac qui Parle 


clea ae eee ee 
Nobles___ a ee ee ae 


3, 172, 518 
1, 676, 304 
, 1, 118, 874 
RWS sicily teat tate a eee 1, 678, 257 

786, 479 
2, 677, 480 


32, 792, 508 
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Please note that the total of almost 
$33 million represents prospective in- 
come loss for corn or its products alone 
in the Seventh District. Couple this with 
the additional losses which could occur 
in flax, oats, and barley, compound it by 
acreage reductions, and you can see 
nothing but economic disaster at the 
worst and hardship at the best if the 
advocates of flexible price supports 
should succeed in driving farm prices 
down to an unprofitable level. 

FARMERS’ AVERAGE INCOME SMALL 


And what do these figures mean in 
terms of the total farm economy? Let 
us take a representative county in the 
Seventh District. According to the 1950 
Census, the 3,000 commercial farms in 
that county represent an average invest- 
ment of $30,000 for land, building, and 
equipment. The average value of all 
farm products sold from each farm was 
about $8,300, while the estimated average 
operating expense were about $4,300. 
This left an average gross return of 
around $4,000 per farm. Allowing an 
average return of 6 percent on capital in- 
vestment—considered a minimum in in- 
dustry—of $1,800, this leaves the aver- 
age farmer and his family a gross re- 
turn of $2,200 for labor management, 
risk, and so forth. 

To those who think the farmers have 
been doing too well under price supports, 
I would like to ask them how they and 
their families would like to work the 
long, arduous hours farmers do for a 
return of $2,200 a year? But think if 
you will what could happen to this re- 
turn if price supports on corn were re- 
duced to 75 percent. The average farm 
in this country would have its corn, 
hog, poultry, and beef income reduced 
by $1,000, which would leave only a total 
return of about $3,000 or a return of 
$1,200 for labor and management if a 
6-percent return is allowed for capital 
investment or retirement of mortgage 
indebtedness. 

I have listened with sympathy and 
understanding, Mr. Chairman, to our 
colleagues from other sections of the 
country as they reported the economic 
difficulties and needs of their constitu- 
ents. I have likewise been sympathetic 
to the pleas of others for essential flood 
control and similar projects calling for 
the expenditure of millions of appro- 
priated dollars in their districts. Now I 
am pleading for sorely needed income for 
my people—income already drastically 
reduced by falling farm prices and faced 
with the prospect of still further reduc- 
tions if we fail in our efforts to reverse 
the trend. 

Farmers alone are not going to suf- 
fer. This is spendable income I am talk- 
ing about. It is money that is used to 
buy the necessities of life. If we allow 
further reductions, there will not be a 
merchant in the Seventh District who 
will not see business fall off, nor will 
there be a wholesaler or manufacturer 
who will not see his orders from those 
merchants reduced or canceled. Low 
farm prices are the ingredients from 
which depressions are spawned. The 
effects of such prices are the seeds of 
economic disaster for our beloved coun- 
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try. The 1932 depression should amply 
prove this to any reasonable person. 
WHY PRICE SUPPORTS ARE JUSTIFIED 


Agriculture is, in simplest terms, a 
combination of labor and small business. 
Each farmer is an independent business- 
man, and he and his family provide the 
bulk of the labor necessary to conduct 
that business. He both buys and sells at 
the prices quoted by others. The people 
with whom he does business in both re- 
spects are dependent upon profits for 
their success. The plain and simple 
truth is that in a free economy, men in 
business for profit will buy what they 
need at the lowest possible price and sell 
it at the highest. If left entirely to their 
own devices, they will pay the farmer as 
little as possible for his products and 
charge him as much for theirs as the 
market will bear. In keeping with the 
free-enterprise system, we are not asking 
for undue restraints on the prices the 
farmer must pay; but we are asking, and 
justifiably so, that he be given at least a 
minimum measure for protection on the 
prices he receives for that which he and 
his family produce. 

There are those who say that price 
supports at 75 percent of parity are good, 
but that at 90 percent they are evil. My 
position is that if justice is to prevail in 
this, the land of the just, price supports 
at 90 percent of parity are so much more 
equitable as to leave no room for argu- 
ment. Since the issue is not one of price 
supports but rather one of degree or level, 
then justice demands supports at a more 
reasonable or equitable rate. 

There is much more at issue than a 
simple matter of price-support formulas, 
percentages of parity, rigidity or flexi- 
bility. It is a matter of economic life 
and death for hundreds of thousands of 
farmers. It is a matter of economic 
health or stagnation for thousands of 
small-business men who look to farmers 
for their incomes. It is a matter of pre- 
venting the collapse of one segment of 
our Nation, with ensuing damages to all 
others. 

At the present time rural America has 
approximately 80 percent of the buying 
power it had in the 5-year periewi 1946-50. 
This dislocation cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. Farm production and income 
represent the primary source of new 
wealth, national income, and capital 
profits. Industrial production and com- 
mercial transactions cannot expand 
beyond the foundation of our new wealth 
production, except through a continua- 
tion of deficit spending on the part of 
our Federal Government and in our 
capital investments. This would imperil 
the future financial stability of our 
Nation. 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY ESSENTIAL 


We talk of a balanced budget. We 
hope that this goal may be attained in 
the forseeable future. But it is my con- 
sidered opinion that Congress cannot 
balance the Federal budget nor can our 
economy know real stability unless and 
until farm products and other raw ma- 
terials are at parity. No doubt this eco- 
nomic principle prompted the President 
to take the stand he did at Kasson, Minn., 
and at Brookings, S. Dak., in support of 
the continuance of price supports at 90 
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percent of parity. He, however, later fol- 
lowed the advice of Secretary Benson and 
other flexible support advocates rather 
than follow the advice of more experi- 
enced leaders like the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], 
and most of the farm Congressmen from 
the Midwest. 

Farming today is a complex operation. 
The conduct and management of a farm 
today is as different from a generation 
ago as the automobile is from the horse 
and buggy. Thousands upon thousands 
of farmers have geared their financing 
to a prosperous agriculture, and if we 
allow their income to be seriously re- 
duced their entire financial structure 
will be faced with collapse. Countless 
young veterans returned hopefully from 
war to make their lives and living on the 
soil. Like their urban brothers, they 
turned to long-term financing and small 
initial investments to buy their homes, 
their land, and their equipment. But 
unlike the more fortunate veterans in 
other endeavors who see nothing but 
rising wages and standards of living in 
the offing, these farmer veterans are to- 
day faced with possible loss not only of 
their land and their investments of toil 
and treasure but also of the way of life 
they fought to attain. We must re- 
deem our pledges of a better tomorrow 
to these young men and women. 


BALANCE OF FARM PROGRAM IS GOOD 


Aside from this urgent problem of fall- 
ing farm prices and the need for firm 
price supports, we today have the finest 
farm program in the history of American 
agriculture. There are several reasons 
for my personal pride in this accom- 
plishment. Under the present adminis- 
tration of the United States Department 
of Agriculture we are reaching the ful- 
fillment of many years of hopeful plan- 
ning. As a member of the Agricultural 
Appropriations Committee, and as its 
chairman for the past 2 years, I have 
helped the Department to dramatically 
expand its research and educational] pro- 
grams. ‘Taking first things first, we 
have increased appropriations for re- 
search and have expanded important 
areas of research. The Department, 
working in close cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges, is moving forward 
on a variety of research projects and 
programs which will mean so much to 
both producers and consumers. 


But research alone is not enough: 
the results of this work must be applied 
where needed in the treatment of the 
soil, the production of plants and ani- 
mals, and the marketing of such prod- 
ucts at best advantage. By expanding 
the Extension Service through increased 
appropriations, new knowledge and new 
techniques will be brought to the men 
and women on the land itself. County 
agents, burdened in the past with so 
much to be done and so little to do it 
with, will have new means to advance 
and extend good farming practices. The 
great programs for our young farm peo- 
ple like the 4-H Clubs, FFA, and others 
will be given new impetus, and more 
farm boys and girls will enjoy greater 
opportunities to enjoy real farm life. 
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Rural electrification, together with the 
recent rural telephone program, are ade- 
quately financed by appropriated funds 
and loan authorizations to bring these 
benefits to more of rural America. We 
know that the day is not far off when vir- 
tually every farm in the United States 
will have available to it low cost, de- 
pendable electric power, and trustworthy 
telephone service. REA has always had 
my unqualified support, and I think my 
personal pride in the success of this pro- 
gram is justified. Next week I will once 
again lead 20 of our REA cooperatives in 
an effort to extend the transmission line 
from the Missouri River into the Seventh 
District and Minnesota. 

Our Soil Conservation Service has 
been encouraged by my committee and 
by the Congress to press forward with 
its programs of conservation. We have 
been successful in our efforts to thwart 
moves to unjustifiably reduce the staff 
and funds of this agency which has done 
so much to conserve our land and water 
resources. As an important adjunct to 
this activity, we have seen the Andersen- 
Hope watershed protection program 
grow in a few years’ time from a modest 
effort into one of the major conserva- 
tion activities of the Department. Two 
of these projects are under way or will 
be shortly in the Seventh District. 
There is probably no better example of 
Federal-State-local cooperation than is 
evidenced by these watershed projects. 


Adequate funds have been made avail- - 


able for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to continue its program of credit 
assistance for farmers. Efforts have 
been made, and will no doubt be made 
again, to reduce the staff and curtail the 
loan operations of this important 
agency, but I am optimistic in the belief 
that we will be able to sustain it so long 
as it continues to serve the useful pur- 
pose in the future that it has in the past. 
It has meant much not only to our peo- 
ple long engaged in farming; it has 
meant the difference between success 
and failure for our returning veterans 
and many others. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, our farm pro- 
grams are the best that we have ever 
had. If we can today by our affirmative 
action pass a bill which will halt and 
possibly reverse this tragic downward 
trend in farm prices, then I believe that 
those of us who have fought the farm- 
ers’ battles in Congress for years past 
can face our constituents with the cer- 
tain knowledge that we have not only 
done our best but that we have gained 
victories which cannot be successfully 
challenged. I am proud of the part I 
have played in the development and 
operation of these fine programs. 

OUR SURPLUSES A BLESSING 


Although I hope I have made my posi- 
tion clear in that I believe price supports 
at a reasonable level provide the eco- 
nomic cornerstone upon which our agri- 
cultural stability may be anchored, the 
impression cannot be left that price 
supports alone will solve all of our prob- 
lems. Quite thecontrary. Itis of equal 


importance that other essential pro- 
grams be advanced to implement the 
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price-support program and make the 
best possible use of its benefits, 

Much has been said about the go, 
called surplus production accumulating 
in storage facilities throughout the land 
Critics of our farm program have pointe 
to this stockpile of food and fiber as a 
horrible example of the evil of price Sup. 
ports, and have tried to use it as a lever 
or wedge to force upon us a greater eyj]_ 
flexible and reduced price supports, 7 
me, this abundance is but another ex. 
ample of the great blessings of proyj. 
dence upon America. 

If you had had the opportunity, as my 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture had year before last, to see 
the starving millions of people through. 
out the world—in Pakistan, in India, in 
the Arab world and particularly around 
the Israeli border—you would thank God 
for His kindness and mercy. You would 
think, as I think, in terms of the best use 
to make of this blessing rather than 
means of destroying it. You would see 
our stacks of grain as food for hungry 
stomachs; you would see bales of cotton 
as clothes for unclad people. 

Three years ago my subcommittee 
cited the grave need for strengthening 
our foreign agricultural service and 
brought to the attention of the House 
the urgent necessity for a sound, practi- 
cal program for the disposition of some 
of our surpluses abroad. The Congress 
confirmed our judgment and approved 
the transfer of our agricultural attaches 
from the State Department to the De- 
part of Agriculture to provide the latter 
a@ more direct means of expanding and 
coordinating our export sales program. 
This expanded sales effort will benefit 
both the countries to whom we sell our 
food and fiber and our own domestic 
economy. We know from recent events 
in Russia that food shortages represent 
a far greater problem than any su- 
pluses of too much food about which 
some of our people complain. 

We also recognized the need for better 
diet among our own people. My sub- 
committee has consistently recom- 
mended that the necessary surplus foods 
be taken from our storehouses and chan- 
neled into our great school lunch pro- 
gram to the thousands upon thousands 
of children who would not otherwise 
have at least one balanced meal per day. 
Along these same lines, we propose that 
these stocks be drawn upon to imple- 
ment and improve the diet of our aged 
and otherwise helpless people. We be- 
lieve that no deserving person in this 
land should be without adequate food, 
and that such people should be enabled 
to obtain it without loss of dignity o 
self-respect. 

SURPLUSES TEMPORARY 


As you can see, Mr. Chairman, we Pr0- 
pose first that the best possible use be 
made of our bountiful production ” 
raise the standards of living both a 
home and abroad. We know that within 
a fews years—perhaps 10 years or less— 
our present production will be no more 
than enough for our own domestic needs. 
If drought or other natural disasters 
should intervene to a significant deste, 
that time could be foreshortened. 
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recognition of the temporary prob- 
Jem of production in excess of immediate 
onsumption, I have proposed that at 
\ t 30 million acres of the Nation’s 
a Jand be taken out of production on 
or emporary basis to create what I calla 
soil fertility bank. The principles of this 
plan are gaining increasing support 
from responsible farm and conservation 
izations. 
rion cent ago I introduced a bill pro- 
viding that such land taken out of pro- 
duction be leased on a voluntary basis 
at a rental approximating $10 per acre, 
depending upon its normal productivity. 
Our soil resources are irreplaceable. It 
is, therefore, absolutely essential to our 
survival as a prosperous people in the 
years ahead that these resources be pre- 
served for future generations. My soil 
bank of fertility program would accom- 
plish both the temporary necessary re- 
duction of production and the conserva- 
tion of our soil and water resources for 
future needs. 

These are but a few of the programs 
we are advancing for the benefit not 
only of our farmers and our Nation as 
a whole, but also for the good of man- 
kind throughout the world. Give us this 
economic cornerstone of fair price sup- 
ports to place us on a par with other 
seements of our industry and we will 
make the most of our blessings. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr.GATHINGS. I commend the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly for the fight he is 
making for the American farmer. I 
know of no man on this floor who has 
fought harder for the American farmer 
than the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say to him, regardless of politi- 
cal considerations, he has always been 
steadfast for the American farmer. I do 
commend him wholeheartedly. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to say that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Car. 
ANDERSEN] has been one of the finest, 
most intelligent, and effective friends the 
farmer has had on this floor. Every 
ume we have farm legislation before 
us, he is here speaking for the farmer, 
regardless of polities. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I thank the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gatuines] and the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Poace] for their 
kind references to my work here in Con- 
sress. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that I listened to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] with 
great interest, when he said: 


We have a tough job ahead of us and we 
are trying to solve it. 


I agree, Mr. Chairman, we do have a 
tough job here, but in my opinion the 
Solution for the problem does not lie in 
beating down the price the farmers re- 
Ceive for their agricultural commodities. 
Mr, Chairman, I yield the floor. 


In 
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Another Betrayal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass.: 


ANOTHER BETRAYAL? 


For 3 days Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Walter 
S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, have been engaged in 
secret talks with Chiang Kai-shek. They 
went to Formosa as personal emissaries of 
President Eisenhower. 

Now, Radford and Robertson are returning 
home, but during their absence significant 
and conflicting statements on United States 
Formosan policy have come from official 
sources in Washington. 

Do these contradictory statements signal 
another betrayal of our ally, Chiang, and, in 
fact, another betrayal of the best interests of 
the American people in their fight against 
communism? 

On Saturday the State Department said, in 
reply to Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s 
phony peace bid at the Asian-African Con- 
ference, that talks with Peiping were out of 
the question unless the Chinese Nationalists 
were represented. 

On Tuesday Secretary of State Dulles 
announced the United States would not 
insist on Chiang being represented at talks 
with Red China if they were limited to the 
question of a cease-fire in Formosa Strait. 
He stated this policy in spite of the fact Chou 
had said on Sunday Red China still was de- 
termined to liberate Formosa. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower supported 
Dulles’ position and remarked that the State 
Department’s declaration of last Saturday 
may have been an overstatement. 

Eisenhower and Dulles both expressed the 
view that a cease-fire in Formosa Strait is 
a question that does not concern the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. 

Chiang’s Nationalists hold Formosa on one 
side of Formosa Strait, Quemoy and Matsu 
on the other side, and the Pescadores Islands 
in the middle. How a cease-fire in Formosa 
Strait could be considered of no concern to 
Chiang is inconceivable. 

The story of the United States relation- 
ship with Chiang Kai-shek revolves about 
one betrayal after another. 

In February 1945 at Yalta, President 
Roosevelt granted Russia broad concessions 
in China without Chiang’s consent or knowl- 
edge. Manchuria and Outer Mongolia were 
occupied by Soviet troops after the end of 
World War II, paving the way for Commu- 
nist seizure of all China. 

In November 1945, President Truman sent 
Gen. George C. Marshall to China as a special 
United States envoy to negotiate a truce in 
the Chinese civil war. The terms arranged 
by Marshall forced Chiang to accept Com- 
munist leaders as key officials in a coalition 
government and Red military units in the 
Chinese Army. The Communist threat thus 
was strengthened instead of destroyed. 

In 1947, the civil war was resumed, and 
lack of United States supplies and arms 
forced Chiang to flee to Formosa in 1949. 

When the Korean war broke out in 1950 
President Truman sent the United States 
Seventh Fleet to Formosa Strait to defend 
Formosa and at the same time to prevent 
Chiang’s armies from attacking the main- 
land. Chiang thus was denied the oppor- 
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tunity to regain a foothold in China while 
the Chinese Reds were engaged in war in 
Korea. 

When Eisenhower became President there 
was hope for a change in United States policy 
toward Chiang. This hope was bolstered 
on February 2, 1958, less than 2 weeks af- 
ter Eisenhower entered the White House, 
when he limited the mission of the 
7th Fleet to defense of Formosa, os- 
tensibly releasing Chiang’s armies to attack 
Red China. However, Chiang was not given 
sufficient offensive equipment to make a 
landing in China. 

Last January 24 Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress for authorization to use United States 
military forces in defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores Islands, an authorization 
which was granted by votes of 409-3 in the 
House and 85-3 in the Senate. Despite this 
overwhelming support, the President now 
talks of negotiating the Formosa issue with 
Red China without participation by Chiang. 

In February, Chiang was forced by the 
United States to abandon the Tachen Is- 
lands, some 200 miles north of Formosa, 
This narrowed Chiang’s island possessions to 
Formosa, the Pescadores and the offshore is- 
lands in Formosa Strait. 

So it has been almost constant retreat for 
Chiang’s Chinese Nationalists since the end 
of World War II. A point now has been 
reached where another retreat could deal a 
fatal blow to the morale of Chiang’s armies 
and the strength of his Government. 

Is still another betrayal of Chinag in the 
making by his United States “ally?” Are 
the American people, as well as Chiang, going 
to be forced to bow once again to demands of 
an insatiable Gommunist aggressor? 





Digging for Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I request 
permission to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Digging for Issues” 
which appeared in the May 17, 1955, 
edition of the Commonwealth Reporter, 
published in my home city of Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

I believe the editorial reflects the 
thinking of many of my constituents 
with respect to the statesman now oc- 
cupying the White House, 

The editorial follows: 

DIGGING FoR IsSUES 

When a party is out of power, as the Dem- 
ocrats now are at the White House, the 
leadership naturally grasps at every straw 
which may turn out to be a salable issue 
at the polls. 

The task can be especially frustrating 
when the party in power has a very popular 
President, as is the case right now. The 
outs inevitably are torn over the question 
whether or not to attack him personally. 
And even if they do, they have no assurance 
they will hurt him materially. 

Often they are exasperated to find that a 
popular President can ride out blunder after 
blunder without important loss of stature. 
The Democrats at the moment are busy 
cataloging what they believe are some of 
Mr. Eisenhower's errors in office. But a few 
of these go well back into 1953, and the 
public opinion polls measuring the Presi- 
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dent's popularity suggest these things didn’t 
upset many people. 

Politicians close to events frequently 
magnify in their own minds the impact 
these developments will have on the public 
at large. They get all stirred up in Wash- 
ington over matters that won’t cause a rip- 
ple 200 miles away. 

Some of them then proceed to bemoan the 
indifference of voters. No doubt there’s 
plenty of that, but it’s certainly not the 
whole story in Mr. Eisenhower's case. 

It’s been said before and it can be said 
again: Most Americans trust him deeply. 
They believe he is sincerely concerned for 
their welfare and safety. They believe he is 
qualified to keep them out of war. The 
very political ineptitude his critics allege 
actually helps convince many voters Mr. 
Eisenhower is above politics. 

When this is the case, it isn’t going to hurt 
him much to point out that he doesn’t know 
the name of the head of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Or to charge him with cruelty to 
the squirrels on the White House lawn. A 
few critics did seriously suggest these little 
things could help do him in. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence that 
Mr. Eisenhower can even commit “bobbles” 
in the very field he is considered most able to 
deal with—foreign and military affairs— 
and not suffer unduly. 

Whenever a man gains the deep confidence 
of the people as he has, the cry always goes 
up that Americans again are worshiping the 
father image. In other words, that they 
seek a great protector, and when they think 
they have one they don’t worry much about 
the details of his performance. 

This may be so, and it may have its bad as- 
pects. But the whole blame for this state 
of mind cannot be laid on the people, at 
least not in Mr. Eisenhower's case. It seems 
indisputable one of the prime reasons they 
picked him in 1952 was their conviction he 
was not an ordinary politician. 


The mood of 1952, and since, has been one 
of continuing distrust and often disgust 
toward the standard politicians of the ma- 
jor parties. The votes show it. People 
have no real faith in either party. They are 
fed up with short-sighted political maneu- 
vering in a time of great stress. 


No man can safely be said to be unbeat- 
able. But the fellow who beats Mr. Eisen- 
hower will first have to earn from the peo- 
ple the kind of trust he has won. And that 
will not be easy for any man or party. 





Tito Planning To Shed Pro-West Mask 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when it is 
suggested that by relaxing pressures on 
Communist China we may be able to 
make a Tito out of Mao Tse-tung, it 
should be noted with chagrin that our 
aid did not make a Tito out of Tito. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

TiTo PLANNING TO SHED PrRO-WEsT Mask 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Sometime at the end of this month Josip 
Broz Tito, Lord Marshal of Yugoslavia, will 
spread out the red carpet for the visit of his 
eminent Communist peers, Premier Bulganin 
and Minister (and Communist Party Secre- 
tary) Khrushchev of the U.S. S. R. This 
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will end a 6- or 7-year interparty feud be- 
tween mother Russia and the boy Tito whom 
mother considered to have grown too big for 
his breeches. 

When ordered by Moscow to be spanked, 
boy Tito refused. To avoid mother’s wrath, 
he sought (and found) the economic and 
military aid of the United States and a local 
military alliance with Greece and Turkey 
that might have served him in good stead 
had Moscow ordered satellites Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria to club together and 
teach rebellious Yugoslavia a lesson. 

By accepting United States military aid 
and flirting with NATO, Marshal Tito proved 
himself—in Satlin’s eyes—-to be not only a 
rebel but an apostate. For years Soviet ra- 
dios screamed against the traitorous Yugo- 
slav marshal. “Judas Tito” was one of the 
mildest epithets Pravda flung at his head. 


END OF STALIN 


Until Stalin died back in 1953. Then 
things began to change. Tito had maneu- 
vered the United States very cleverly. He 
had got the arms and the economic help 
that very possibly saved him respectively 
from the wrath of Stalin and the wrath of 
his own hungry people whom his collectivist 
experiments had introduced to famine. 

Tito gave nothing binding in return. To 
the United States, to NATO, he gave the 
promise of defending himself if attacked by 
Communists—something any Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment would do without a promise. But 
he never gave anybody—not even his allies 
Greece and Turkey—a firm promise to fight 
if one of them were directly attacked. In 
other words, what he offered was an armed 
neutrality. 

Moreover, he never retreated an inch from 
full theoretical communism or ceased being 
a dictator. 

So long as Stalin lived his doctrinal purity 
would have done Tito no good. Stalin never 
forgave disobedience. Therefore, during 
some 4 years, say roughly from 1949 to 1953, 
the United States Government, by the threat 
of washing its hands of Tito, could have com- 
pelled him, in return for our aid, to change 
both his communism and his dictatorship— 
or perish. 

To have done this would have excited the 
anger of pinks like Britain’s Nye Bevan. But 
aid might have been given on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis with the quasi-certainty that 
at some point Tito would have given way 
and, in a literal sense, cried ‘‘Uncle.” 


SOVIET OVERTURES 


Stalin’s death freed Tito from this pres- 
sure. For nothing remained between him 
and full reconciliation with the Soviet suc- 
cessors but memories. To Bulganin and 
Krushchev, Yugoslavia is worth a full par- 
don. They immediately made overtures of 
friendship. 

Tito did not at once respond directly. In- 
stead, he began pushing the kind of neu- 
tralism that will, unless stopped, deprive the 
United States of allies, while leaving the 
Communist camp intact. Tito was all for an 
undecisive end to the Korean war. He favors 
full recognition of Red China. He has paid a 
ceremonial visit to neutral India. He has re- 
newed diplomatic relations on a full scale 
with the U.S. 5S. R. 

After each gesture of this type he has, of 
course, looked quickly at Washington. He 
could not afford to forfeit American aid. 
However, Washington said nothing, raised no 
objection. Aid continued to flow. So now 
Tito has gone almost the full way—he has 
invited the Soviet leaders to kiss and make 
up in Belgrade at the end of this month. 

To be sure, he now says that this will not 
affect his “relationship with the West.” 


PROBABLY WON'T 


The pity is, it probably will not. In the 
new foreign-aid budget presented by the 
President to Congress are funds for “neu- 
There are even great minds in 


tral” Tito, 


May 23 
Washington who say they welcome 


reconciliation with Russia as enothe 


er 
those famous means of “relaxing tension, « 
To me such people seem mad. 1 am oo, 


vinced that Tito will continue Getting th 
maximum from the United States win 
drawing closer to the Soviet Empire until 
again feeling himself strong—he wi) cast of 
the pro-West mask he has worn so SUCCES 
fully, rejoin the Soviet Communist church : 
and tell a bewildered Uncle Sam where «, 
get off. 

Maybe not, of course. Maybe Tito is a 
faithful ally of the United States. But if he 
is, cannot our administration induce him to 
state his position in some nonreversible 
manner—such as making his military alli. 
ance with Greece and Turkey automatic) 


ere to 





Historic Proposals for Cultural Inte. 
change To Meet the Challenge of 
Communism—No. 1 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Gen. David 
Sarnoff have called for the greatest 
political offensive in history to win the 
cold war. In a brilliant speech before 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
D. C., on February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst 
declared that— , 

Preparedness alone will not win for us the 
battle of coexistence * * * the western pro- 
gram of building armed strength should be 
widened into a more flexible and imagina- 
tive strategy for competitive coexistence 
with the Communists in every field and on 
every front. 


Mr. Hearst went on to say that our 
reliance upon armed strength alone as 
our primary concern is permitting com- 
munism to take long strides forward in 
those fields which we have largely neg- 
lected. He pointed out that in Russia 
and the satellite countries— 

Sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all 
are shaped toward aiding communism’s long- 
range scheme of world domination. Top 
artists know they are not only expected to 
perform, but to give their services 
clinics where the plastic minds of youthful 
visitors can be influenced. 


Mr. Hearst advocated the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate a strategy on 
all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence. This board 
should develop plans for getting the 
peoples ef the world on our side. Sports, 
the theater, educational exchanges—? 
field should be neglected in this com- 
petition of the two conflicting systems 

In a memorandum presented to the 
White House on April 5, 1955, Generél 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America, #dvo- 
cated the same strategy which M-. 
Hearst urged earlier, He suggested the 
expenditure of up to $3 billion a year for 
the kind of political warfare which MI. 
Hearst had in mind. 
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General Sarnoff stated in his memo- 
m that— 
eres essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are already being 
used, and often effectively. Nothing now 
underway needs to be abandoned. The prob- 
jem is one of attaining the requisite magni- 
tude, financing, coordination, and con- 
tinuity—all geared to the long-range objec- 
tives of the undertaking. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 

RooseveLtl, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], and I have intro- 
duced bills—H. R. 5724, H. R. 4893, and 
H.R. 5040— which would carry out some 
of the major proposals advanced by Mr. 
Hearst and General Sarnoff. ‘These bills 
are before the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
ives. 
Iam happy to be able to say here that 
a suvcommittee has just been established 
to consider these and the other bills be- 
fore the committee calling for increased 
attention to our American arts and 
cultures and providing for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY]. With the challenging pro- 
posals of Mr. Hearst and General Sarnoff 
before us it is my hope that the hearings 
will be held quickly and that legislation 
meriting the support of my colleagues 
from both major parties will be reported 
to the floor in time for consideration by 
this Congress. 

The administration’s plan for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts was recently in- 
troduced in the Congress by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 
The text of the executive communica- 
tion which accompanied the administra- 
tion proposal is included here. It is ex- 
pected that the administration proposal 
will also be considered by the subcom- 
mittee. 

There is also included articles from 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times on the cultural inter- 
change program being carried on by the 
Department of State and the American 
National Theater and Academy. Title I 
of the bills I have mentioned, written 
by officials of the Department of State, 
is designed to make this program per- 
manent, a program which is proving to 
be one of the finest and most important 
ambassadors our country has ever sent 
abroad. This program was given an ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 by the 83d Con- 
éress at the request of the President. 

It seems to me that what General Sar- 
hoff has to say about not abandoning 
What is already underway, the problem, 
rather, being one of attaining the requi- 
‘ité magnitude, financing, coordination, 
and continuity applies especially to the 
kind of program which the congression- 
ally-chartered American National Thea- 
ter and Academy is carrying on. 

, Seana Lynpon B. JOHNSON of Texas 
at called for the “greatest political of- 
*nsive in history to win the cold war. 
Senator JOHNSON spoke at a meeting 
talled to honor General Sarnoff and 
used support for the general's plan for 
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an all-out cold war against commu- 
nism. 

Now Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in an historic 
address given at the Wayne University 
student forum, in Detroit, Mich., has 
called for all-out support of the con- 
gressional proposals for cultural inter- 
change and the rest of the Hearst-Sar- 
noff program. 

The communication 
follow: 


and articles 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 8, 1955. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is a draft of a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses. The proposal is designed to carry 
out the recommendation of the President, 
contained in his state of the Union message 
delivered to the Congress under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1955. In that message he said: 

“In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to advise the Fed- 
eral Government on ways to encourage ar- 
tistic and cultural endeavor and appre- 
ciation.” 

Encouragement of the arts is a demonstra- 
tion to itself and to others of a nation’s be- 
lief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny. Throughout the great epochs of 
history, civilization has been importantly ex- 
emplified by masterworks of art and archi- 
tecture, music and the dance, drama, and 
literature. Achievements in these fields rep- 
resent, of course, one of the enduring criteria 
by which history appraises any nation. 

The United States despite its relative 
youth, is rich in artistic achievement. We 
have contributed new power of design in 
architecture, created new rhythms in music, 
and developed a literature which commands 
worldwide attention. In the theater and 
film, and in the ancient form of the dance 
we show a creative vitality. Our great mu- 
seums, art galleries, and orchestras are a 
source of pride for our people. Yet there are 
many respects in which we lag behind other 
nations in the general position we accord to 
the arts in our society. For example, new 
ways should be sought to bring the enjoy- 
ment of and participation in the arts to more 
of our people. We should also find ways to 
develop individual talents in the arts. 
There are in our Nation many persons of tal- 
ent and genius, whose gifts need the encour- 
agement and recognitiion which persons in 
other comparable fields enjoy. Private or- 
ganizations and individuals and public or- 
ganizations, at both community and State 
levels, have provided strong support for the 
arts, and that is as it should be. On the 
other hand, our National Government has 
not lent its encouragement and prestige to 
the arts to the extent that is desirable. 

The enclosed draft legislative proposal 
would provide for a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts which would undertake 
studies of, and make recommendations re- 
lated to, appropriate methods for encour- 
agement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and of partici- 
pation in and appreciation of the arts. Such 
studies would be conducted by special com- 
mittees of persons, expert in the particular 
field of art involved. After considering re- 
ports on these studies, the Oommission 
would make recommendations in writing to 
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the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the selection of subjects to be 
studied and in the formulation of recom- 
mendations the Commission would obtain 
the advice of interested and qualified per- 
sons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should 
go forward in accordance with the tradi- 
tional principles which the American people 
believe should guide the relationship of their 
National Government to them. The draft 
legislation therefore recognizes three essen- 
tial governing principles: (a) that the growth 
and flourishing of the arts depend upon 
freedom, imagination, and individual initia- 
tive; (b) that the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, promotes 
the general welfare and is in (the) national 
interest; (c) that the encouragement of the 
arts, while primarily a matter for private and 
local initiative, is an appropriate matter of 
concern to the United States Government. 

The proposed legislation creating the Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts would 
not supersede the laws or orders vesting cer- 
tain authority in the Commission of Fine 
Arts, and the draft bill has been prepared 
in consultation with that Commission. 

We shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to refer the enclosed bill to the 
proper committee for consideration. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of 
the President. ‘ 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta CuLp Hossy, 
Secretary. 


oe 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1955] 


SYMPHONY oF Arr ENpDs JAPAN VISIT—ORCHES- 
TRA Is HAILED FOR BUILDING Goop OPINION 
OF UNITED STATES ON Far EAst Tour 


By William J. Jorden 


ToxKyo, May 22.—The Symphony of the Air, 
formerly Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony, 
will end this week a triumphant 3-week tour 
of Japan. 

Through a series of concerts here and in 
other major cities, the orchestra undoubtedly 
has done much to raise Japan’s opinion of 
the United States and to create good feeling. 

Performances of the orchestra have won 
highest critical praise in the Japanese press. 
There was also a surprising display of en- 
thusiasm from intellectuals and students, 
the groups who were inclined to be most 
critical of America and its ‘materialistic cul- 
ture.” 

“I do not believe there have been any 
musicians from abroad who ever so success- 
fully grasped the heart strings of the Japa- 
nese people as did the Symphony of the Air,” 
one critic wrote. 

When tickets for the concerts went on 
sale hopeful music lovers began to line up 
at box offices as much as a day and a half 
in advance. Young students and musicians 
bundled themselves in quilts and slept on 
the ground rather than lose their chance 
to hear the symphony, the first to visit Japan 
since the end of the war. 

Thousands of Japanese have been unable 
to attend 1 of the symphony’s 16 scheduled 
concerts. Tickets bought by scalpers sold 
for as much as $50, more than most Japa- 
nese make in a month. 


FREE CONCERTS GIVEN 


For the benefit of many others who could 
not get tickets, including American service- 
men at air bases such as Misawa and Tachi- 
kawa, the orchestra has given free and un- 
scheduled concerts. Yesterday, the Sym- 
phony of the Air played in Tokyo's Hibiya 
Park, where thousands of young Japanese 
were able to hear them for only 100 yen 
(about 25 cents). 
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After its final appearance in Japan on 
Tuesday, the orchestra will fly to Korea for 
both military and civilian concerts and then 
to Okinawa, where it will play twice for the 
American Armed Forces and their families. 
It was announced today that the symphony’s 
Far Eastern tour had been extended 2 weeks 
and that it would play in Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Colombo, and Kuala Lumpur as well 
as at Manila and Hong Kong. 

The Asian tour of the Symphony of the 
Air is sponsored by the International Ex- 
change Program operating through the 
American National Theater and Academy. 
The Japanese newspaper Mainichi was co- 
sponsor of the orchestra's tour in Japan. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 8, 1955} 
ArTs PROvE Goop ENvoy IN Busy ANTA 
PROGRAM 


(By Paul V. Beckley) 


The ambassadorial work of American cul- 
ture abroad will reach its greatest peak this 
summer when the international exchange 
program of ANTA alone will send or take a 
hand in sending 610 musicians, actors, sing- 
ers, and dancers to most of the nations of 
the world. For the first time 3 of this coun- 
try’s major symphony orchestras will go 
abroad, 2 to Europe and 1 to the Orient. 

The symphonic visit to the Orient is al- 
ready a fact, because the Symphony of the 
Air made its Tokyo debut—the first American 
orchestra ever to appear there—on Tuesday 
night and proved a thorough success. The 
Tokyo enthusiasts stood in line in front of 
the box office for 24 hours, and 2 hours after 
it opened all seats had been sold for the or- 
chestra’s 3 performances. 


THE MANAGER 


General manager of this exchange program 
is a dark-haired, quick-talking expert in the 
theatrical business, Robert C. Schnitzer. Mr. 
Schnitzer stepped to one side of the “series 
of overlapping crises” which the program 
naturally entails, long enough to offer some 
explanations, definitions and statistics. 

This summer the program is involved to 
some degree in the appearances overseas of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Ballet Theater, New York 
City Ballet, and the Symphony of the Air and 
the Sauter-Finegan Band, as well as the com- 
panies which will produce Oklahoma, Me- 
dea, and The Skin of Our Teeth. 


RUSSIANS ARE BUSY 


The importance of all this cannot be over- 
estimated in terms of good will generated 
in favor of this country. Mr. Schnitzer 
pointed out that the Soviet Union has spent 
$3 million in the last 2 years sending its own 
artists abroad “as propaganda pure and sim- 
ple” and then he added, “not so pure per- 
haps.” 

It might be noted that the Soviet effort in 
this field is not so “simple,” either, but is 
actually a smart play for international pres- 
tige in the minds of people who hold such 
artistic efforts in high esteem. Although 
willing enough, perhaps, to enjoy an Ameri- 
can soft drink or reap the advantages an 
American tractor may afford, they are more 
disposed by reason of cultural traditions to 
reserve their applause for a pas de deux, a 
Beethoven sontata or—as has been demon- 
strated—a Porgy and Bess. 

Neither Mr. Schnitzer nor any one else in 
the program looks on it as a piece of nation- 
alistic propaganda. Although the results 
may serve that purpose, these displays of this 
country’s spiritual, esthetic and emotional 
side is mainly intended for what it is—self- 
expression. 

In 1950 the program handled the admin- 
istration for the Ballet Theater when it be- 
came the first American company to make 
a European tour. But in 1951 came the first 
large Government allotment. The foreign 
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ministers of America, France and Great Brit- 
ing had met the previous summer and con- 
cluded it would be nice to give a festival in 
West Berlin when the Russians planned their 
youth rally in the eastern sector. 

This first attempt came off very nicely. 
ANTA sent over Oklahoma, Judith Anderson 
in Medea, the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, 
Juilliard String Quartet, Angna Enters, the 
dance mime, and Astrid Varnay (who sang 
with the Berlin Opera). An RCA-TV group 
went along, too, to show the Germans what 
television was doing over here, and put sets 
in a hundred shopwindows in the Kurfurs- 
tendam district. Also in the Potsdamer 
Platz, where the western sector meets the 
eastern, they erected a theater-size screen. 
When they televised Oklahoma, there were 
riots in the Platz when 20,000 East Germans 
tried to get across the border to see it. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Administratively, the program begins when 
an American group submits a plan for a for- 
eign tour. Mr. Schnitzer takes it up with 
1 of 3 advisory panels of experts on the dance, 
music, and drama. Nothing further happens 
unless they agree the project under con- 
sideration will best represent the artistic 
activity of this country. 

With the panel approval, Mr. Schnitzer 
goes to work with the manager of the group 
involved, setting up a tentative schedule and 
budget. He looks into the interest shown 
in the area to be visited. 

LAST SAY BY COMMITTEE 

The final decision is in the hands of a 
committee with representatives from the 
State Department, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, Defense Department, Foreign 
Operations Administration, and a few others. 
“So far,” Mr. Schnitzer said, “‘They’ve not 
turned us down on anything we've pre- 
sented.” In addition, they have not and 
Mr. Schnitzer said they will not force any- 
thing on ANTA that its artistic panels op- 
posed. “Anyone saying one can’t get Gov- 
ernment subsidies without politica] controls 
has been disproved,” he observed. 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of 
Communism—No, 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a brilliant and 
historic speech by Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, senior Republican of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which he 
delivered at the Wayne University Stu- 
dent Forum, Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, 
May 19, 1955: 

THE NEW CHALLENGES OF “COMPETITIVE Co- 

EXISTENCE” A PROPOSED THREEFOLD UNITED 

StTatres OrreENSIVE FOR PEACE 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY (Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin), senior Republican, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at 
Wayne University student forum, Detroit, 
Mich., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 

The most important single challenge in 
the world today is for the free world suc- 
cessfully to combat the new and old strategy 
and tactics of the Soviet Union, aimed at 
world domination. 

I should like to propose a threefold 
United States peaceful offensive, designed 
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to fulfill this challenge, an offensiy 
will entail—invincible United States mij 
tary preparation—an intensified United 
States cultural, propaganda effort—anq 4)) 
out support of effective Eisenhower-Dujia, 
diplomacy. Now, what of the Soviet coun 
terchallenge—new and old? ; 


THE OLD STALINIST APPROACH 


The old tactic was, of course, the belliger. 
ent, tough unyielding Stalinist approach 

It included naked, direct aggression, suc, 
as the brutal invasion of the Republic ¢ 
Korea. It includes formenting interny 
civil war, with full outside aid, such as the 
long and bloody civil war in Indo-ching_ 
a war which only ostensibly ended with th. 
Geneva Peace Conference. It included yp. 
ceasing, worldwide revolutionary agitation 
including stirring up of the ferment of ns. 
tionalism and racialism among under-¢e. 
veloped peoples against the Western powers, 

THE SOVIET’S NEW MASK 


Most of these phases continue. 
tactic of international communism ha 
changed only somewhat. There is only 
partial new mask on the Kremlin. It is the 
mask of “peaceful coexistence,” or, as it js 
sometimes called, competitive coexist. 
ence.” 

But the worldwide revolutionary agitation 
does continue. The night-and-day espio- 
nage, the sabotage, the sedition, the treason 
by Red Trojan horsemen—throughout the 
world persist. 

What has altered, however, is the previous 
bluntness, directness, and crudity of So- 
viet external relations. Moscow and its 
Peking junior partner are intentionally and 
slyly showing a somewhat softer face to the 
world. Why? Principally, no doubt, because 
of the historic western success in ratifica 
tion of the Paris Pacts. 


FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW SOVIET TACTIC 


The most dramatic illustration of the new 
face of the Kremlin is, of course, in the 
form of the surprisingly concluded Austrian 
State Treaty. 

The agreement on that treaty, ending 9 
long years of negotiations, involving more 
than 400 talks, attests to the fact that the 
Soviet Union now wants to be regarded by 
the world as “flexible,” as changing its tra 
ditional policies, as conciliatory. 

A second illustration was quick Soviet aec- 
ceptance of latest proposals for a meeting 
in mid-summer of the heads of the four ma- 
jor states, the so-called Meeting at the 
Summit, involving President Eisenhower, 
Premier Bulganin, Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden, and Prime Minister Faure. 

A third illustration is the impending visit 
to Belgrade and to that arch-Communist 
heretic Marshal Tito on the part of a top 
drawer delegation headed by Nikita Khrush- 
chev and Nicolai Bulganin, This visit repre- 
sents another about face from previous Mos 
cow denunciations of “Titoist Fascist devia 
tionism.” It is supposed to further demon- 
strate Soviet efforts te “normalize” and maxe 
more cordial Moscow-Belgrade relations. 

A fourth illustration of the new mask % 
the Kremlin was the conciliatory approaci 
which has been shown at the Bandung Col 
ference and alsewhere by Chou En-Lal and 
by the Peking government. It consists in 
part of the indications that the long -impris 
oned United States airmen—outrageousy 
imprisoned, I may add—may be “magnatl 
mously” released. 

And there are other signs of the new tc 
tic on the part of the Kremlin, such #s 0 
the Soviets’ new version of disarmament pre 
posals. 

SOVIET BEAR WANTS MORE MEAT 

Now, I have used the word “mask” and! 
have used the word “tactic” for very es 

urposes. 
I say “mask,” because the basic fact of . 
matter is that the Soviet bear may put °” 
sheep's head or sheeps’ clothing, but it ¥ 


e Which 


The new 
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1 obviously an aggressive, hungry beast 
- ires more human meat. 
Oe ay te Russian bear holds under its 
sodstained paw almost a billion people on 
poo ne of this planet; 1.5 billion people still 
= is the non-Communist world. But the 
ae of the bear drool with the desire to take 
ss yer as well. 
OeaporarttY, the Soviet bear is following 4 
new tactic. Instead of growling and roaring 
and uttering defiance, it is meowing like a 
pussycat. It is purring as though it wants 
to be stroked gently and as though it is real- 

» friendly. 
r but the base fact is that nothing has real. 
ly changed concerning the Kremlin’s long- 
range revolutionary strategy. The Soviet 
Union is still intent upon complete world 
gomination. Marxist dogma has not changed 
in that respect. 

I should like to point to the words of 
Nicolai Lenin which are still regarded as athe- 
istic gospel: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace. * * * We must say 
that either those who want to cause our de- 
struction must perish * * * or the capital- 
ists will live and in that case the [Soviet] 
republic will perish.” 

And Joseph Stalin said: “Who will con- 
quer whom, that is the whole question.” 

The fact of the matter is that the millen- 
nium has not come and is nowhere near com. 
ing. The Kremlin has not altered one iota 
its long-time instructions to the Communist 
insurrectionists in Malaya, to the Commu- 
nist saboteurs in southern Vietnam, to the 
Communists agitating in north Africa or in 
South America or in our own country. The 
Austrian State Treaty is signed, but no So- 
viet spy has voluntarily given himself up. 
The Reds hope to neutralize West Germany. 
But no Soviet saboteur in the Federal Re- 
public has announced that he is going out 
of business, so to speak. 


OMINOUS SOVIET ARMS BUILDUP CONTINUES 


What is more, the massive Soviet military 
buildup continues. Most ominous in that 
buildup is the latest grim news of our air 
intelligence in Moscow. It indicates, as you 
know, a Soviet formation of latest-type inter- 
continental jet bombers—equivalent to our 
B'52's—has already been seen flying over 
Moscow. Thus, those among us who have 
been unfortunately smug, those of us who 
are overconfident have been given a rather 
rude shock. It has been proven once again 
that the United States is not nearly as far 
ahead in the technological race for air su- 
perlority as we mght have hoped. On the 
contrary, the Soviets, by going all-out in 
long-range air development, by going all-out 
in nuclear development have been exceeding 
the buildup schedule which some people had 
originally anticipated. 

Thus, once more, some of us have been 
wrong in our military estimations of them. 
Once more some of us have erred, on the 
dangerous side of underestimating their 
capacity, underestimating their iron deter- 
mination to catch up with us and pass us. 

Meanwhile, too, far up, facing the Arctic 
Circle, the Soviets continue to build their 
Series of Siberian rocket-launching sites for 
Wat they hope will be intercontinental mis- 
van These may be both intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, fired like bullets, or artil- 
id shells, and intercontinental guided mis- 
— by Soviet electronics equip- 
These missiles—with atomic or hydrogen 
Warheads—could, it is estimated, when they 
oe (which may only be a matter 
el oF 10 years or so), conceivably reach the 
co a & mere 30 minutes after they 
ee = fired. They could blast this and 
ia a nters of production and population 

“0 radio-active rubble. 
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So, these basic facts or prospects have not 
changed. The basic conspiratorial nature of 
the Kremlin has not changed. 

Tactics may be changed, but not long- 
range Soviet strategy. 

Now, then, what should be our answer? I 
believe that the answer must basically be 
threefold. 


INVINCIBLE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
PREPARATION 


1. In the first place, we must continue our 
defense preparations at the highest level of 
efficiency. 

This does not mean mere quantity, because 
a quantity of planes, tanks, or ships can grow 
quickly obsolescent. 

But it does mean quality in the most ad- 
vanced weapons and training. It does mean 
having our defense factories tooled up to 
high efficiency, so that at instantaneous no- 
tice, they could go into mass production of 
the most advanced models of weapons and 
weapons systems. 

We must never again fall asleep. We must 
never again lay ourself open to another dis- 
astrous Pearl Harbor attack. It could be 
the last such attack suffered in United 
States history, a fatal attack from which we 
might not be able to recover. 

We must never again overcentralize our 
production facilities. I am pleased that 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson—an able 
man, but one with whom I have not agreed 
in this respect—has begun to decentralize 
defense procurement. It is long overdue. 
We offer at present a few key “over-ripe” 
bomb targets, which, if hit, could result in 
paralysis of America. We are far too vul- 
nerable, far too centralized. 

We must decentralize if we would survive. 
And we must strengthen our civil defense 
as well, instead of treating it as an orphan 
child untended and ignored. 


A CIVILIAN “JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF” 


2. Secondly, we must accompany our ef- 
forts for military preparation by taking the 
offensive in the political, cultural, social, 
propaganda field. Why? Because “man does 
not live by bread alone,” and he will not sur- 
vive by armaments alone. 

Illustrating the type of offensive which I 
have in mind is the brilliant long-range pro- 
gram outlined by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
who has proposed, in what is truly an his- 
toric memorandum, a strategy board for po- 
litical offense—a cold-war equivalent of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military side. 

General Sarnoff’s proposal rightly suggests 
that this operation be headed up by a leader 
directly under the President with Cabinet 
status. The able Chairman of the Board 
of RCA, one of our foremost leaders in Amer- 
ican communications for more than a 
quarter of a century, suggests, of course, the 
most modern types of techniques be used, 
for example, “mobile big-screen television 
units in black and white and in color” to be 
used in non-Communist regions where “‘il- 
literacy bars the written word and lack of 
radio bars the spoken word.” 

He reiterates a striking proposal which he 
had made some years ago, for mass distribu- 
tion of cheap, lightweight receivers, tuned to 
pick up American signals. He suggests “a 
simple hand-operated phonograph device, 
costing no more than a loaf of bread” and 
“records made of cardboard and costing less 
than a bottle of beverage.” 


EXPLOITING WEAKNESSES INSIDE IRON CURTAIN 


He emphasizes that we exploit the weak 
link in the Kremlin based on the hunger 
for facts inside the Iron Curtain and based 
upon the Soviets own miserable failures at 
home. 

I point out to you, my friends, that for 
example, Soviet agriculture indeed is in a 
state of collapse, as attested by redfaced So- 
viet leaders, themselves. We should exploit 
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the Red farm breakdown to the fullest, but 
it will take the sort of audacious, imagina- 
tive program as General Sarnoff has suggest- 
ed to penetrate the Iron Curtain and ac- 
complish our goal. 

The program, which has been welcomed 
and commended in principle by President 
Eisenhower, commands the earnest consid- 
eration of the Congress and of the American 
people. 

This in no way depreciates the steps which 
are now being carried on by the Operations 
Coordinating Board, by the United States 
Information Agency, and by other means, but 
it does signify that we all recognize that in- 
finitely more could and should be done. 





Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of Com- 
munism—No. 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the concluding half of the great 
speech by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, delivered 
at the Wayne University Student Forum, 
Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, May 19, 
1955, follows: 


USIA PERSONNEL ARE FRONT LINE FIGHTERS 
FOR PEACE 


But it certainly won’t be done if the Con- 
gress slashes USIA’s funds. I say that these 
USIA information personnel, working in 210 
posts and 79 countries are frontline fighters 
for peace and they should have our fullest 
support instead of needling, peevish criti- 
cism which has too often been their lot. 

In 38 languages they faithfully dissemf- 
nate truth around the world. Over 29 tele- 
vision stations, alone, in 21 countries they 
are “giving light so that the people will find 
their own way.” 

The President’s atoms-for-peace program 
is a particular highlight of USIA’s message. 
This is by far one of the most thrilling, con- 
structive subjects which can be conveyed to 
the world in our time, particularly as the 
prelude to the historic UN Geneva Confer- 
ence, opening in August. Eighty-four na- 
tions have been invited to this precedent- 
breaking assembly on peaceful application of 
atomic energy—an assembly which may open 
up whole new vistas for mankind. 

But why is it that we are invariably so 
willing to appropriate billions for aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, giant bombers. And yet, 
some people are so reluctant to appropriate 
far lesser sums for truth dissemination which 
may help completely to prevent the dark day 
when the military weapons have to be used 
at all? Isn’t it most important of all to 
prevent war from coming in the first place, 
rather than concentrate our efforts almost 
exclusively on winning a war, if it should 
come (as crucial as the latter is, under that 
circumstance) ? 

I point out now that General Sarnoff’s 
wise war-prevention proposals were paralleled 
in a most enlightening and significant ad- 
dress which had been made back on Febru- 
ary 28 before the National Press Club by Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr. He had rec- 
ommended a competitive coexistence coun- 
cil which would match and surpass the So- 
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viets in every field of human endeavor, 
whether it be in the 1956 Olympic games in 
Melbourne, Australia, or in the field of the 
ballet, theater, art, literature. 

Since then, the Hearst newspapers have 
done an excellent job in amplifying the vital 
necessity for such a council. 

Now there may be differences as to the 
details of this effort. There may be differ- 
ences as to the actual level of appropriations 
for it, particularly in view of the importance 
of adequate aid under the mutual-security 
program, as such, for the next fiscal year 
especially for southeast Asia. 

There may be differences as to how the 
Council is to be organized. But the basic 
idea, particularly that of all-out effort by 
private American groups, is fundamentally 
scund. The Soviet Union does challenge us 
today in everything from the Olypmics, to 
cultural exhibitions, trade fair pavilions, 
and the like. 

Recently, for example, at a luncheon meet- 
ing which I arranged in the United States 
Capitol, an eloquent representative of the 
International Exchange Program, managed 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy, a congressionally-chartered group, 
pointed out that within 2 years the Kremlin 
has sent 2,000 performing artists into France 
alone. 

And evidences have poured in from other 
quarters regarding massive Soviet efforts to 
win the minds of the world. We cannot ig- 
nore this. We cannot sit back and let them 
beat us by our own smug default. 


RESTORE FULBRIGHT FUNDS 


Now, of course, there are ceilings to the 
amount of spending which we can devote to 
this and similar tasks. The United States 
Treasury hardly has unlimited resources. 
We are already running a serious deficit. 

But I believe that within reason we could 
and should greatly step up our programs. 
I see no justification for the House of Rep- 
representatives, arbitrary slash of 40 percent 
in the international student exchange pro- 
gram. To my way of thinking, that is one 
of the soundest programs that the United 
States possesses to counteract Soviet lies. It 
is, in my judgment, exceedingly poor econ- 
omy to slash what are rightly known as the 
Fulbright scholarships. Instead of slashing 
them we should be increasing them. Only 
7,000 grants could be made this year. Every 
single student or other leader who can, after 
judicious selection, come to the United States, 
who can gain a better, more accurate, more 
personal understanding of American cul- 
ture, of the American home, the American 
community, can be a potential, vital asset 
to our cause. 

That doesn’t mean that everybody who 
comes here, will automatically thereafter be 
our friend. On the contrary, you and I know 
that we could do far more to improve the pro- 
gram so that the 35,000 foreign students who 
are new here—of all races and creeds—do 
bring back with them the best possible im- 
pression. But at least we have got to bring 
people over in the first place to give them 
a chance to see us and understand us. 


ENCOURAGING THE LIVING ARTS 


Now, there is one further observation 
which I should like to make on this matter 
of victory through things of the spirit. 

We here in this country should look to 
our own cultural laurels. There has been a 
magnificent flowering of the arts in this free 
country, but we could voluntarily do more— 
far more—to encourage the creative arts— 
music, literature, poetry, ballet, the living 
stage. And if we do so, we will, by that 
much, be strengthening our foreign policy. 
Because we will be further demonstrating 
to the world that, far from being a “crass, 
materialist civilization,” we have a deep and 
abiding interest in the “things of beauty 
which live forever.” 
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A FINE ARTS CENTER FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Recently, I was delighted to see that the 
House of Representatives approved a bill, 
H. R. 1825, to create a Federal Commission 
to formulate plans for construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, a 
center for music, drama, the fine arts, and 
mass communications. Its counterpart on 
the Senate side is S. 1321, offered by one of 
my able colleagues on the Foreign Relations 
Committee—one of the youngest men in 
spirit in the Senate, Senator THEODORE GREEN 
of Rhode Island. On the House side, a lead- 
ing spokesman for this cause to bring this 
great asset to our Nation’s Capital has been 
a Congressman from New Jersey—young in 
years and another Democrat, if you please, 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
Jersey. He has also been in the forefront 
of the effort to set up a program of cultural 
interchange throughout the world. Con- 
gressman THOMPSON has offered H. R. 5040, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor for the latter purpose. 
It is my intention on my return to the Cap- 
ital to explore the possibility of companion 
legislation on the Senate side. 

I feel that by steps such as these we can 
fill in a domestic and foreign program which 
definitely needs filling in. 

The sending of musical troupes like Porgy 
and Bess over seas—a stage group which met 
with thundering acclaim everywhere—should 
not have to be financed out of the President's 
special funds, but should be gladly author- 
ized on a regular annual basis, as should, 
for example, United States participation in 
trade fairs. 

And, here in our own country, in the Cap- 
ital of our Nation, in the shrine to which 
young and old—in hundreds of thousands— 
come, I say that there should be a national 
civic auditorium—a great fine arts center. 

I want every American to be prouder than 
he has ever been before of the Capital of 
our land. I want every American to feel 
that not only is the District of Columbia 
the political center of this great Republic, 
but that it is a center for the worthiest 
aspirations and creations of the human 
spirit. Let the best in the art, the music, 
the literature, the bailet, the stage in the 
48 States—blossom in the city named for 
the Father of our Country. Let Americans 
revere the city of Washington as the French- 
man reveres Paris—for far more than gov- 
erning; for the expression of the essence in 
national culture. 

And so, I turn to the third of the three- 
pronged proposals for peace. 


SUPPORT EISENHOWER-DULLES DIPLOMACY 


Now, my third point is that we should all 
give our support to the wise foreign policy 
which is being so soundly spearheaded by the 
statesmanlike President of the United States 
and by his able Secretary of State. 

It has been a troubled foreign policy— 
not without its difficulties, not without its 
crises—for that is the very nature of modern 
diplomacy. 

But it has been a bold, forthright, creative 
policy, carried out in sound cooperation with 
our allies. And it has numerous spectacular 
achievements to its credit; one of the fore- 
most of which is the long-awaited, now- 
fulfilled entry of West Germany into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


WE MUST BE WILLING TO NEGOTIATE FURTHER 


In carrying out our overall policy further, 
we should, in my judgment, approach the 
new Soviet tactic with a sense of realism, 
a sense of caution, but with a willingness 
to go halfway. 

There are some people who deplore the 
meeting of the Big Four and who want us 
completely to shut the door to further ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. 

These people are falling victim to their 
own inflexible, unchanging judgments. 
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Their position is not, however, co 
without logic. They contend the empty So. 
viet word isn’t worth the paper it js writ 
ten upon. And it is indeed a fact that out 
of 52 major agreements which we have mad 
with the Soviets in the last 22 years sans 
we recognized Russia, they have broken " 
of the agreements. They have liveg UP to 
only two small agreements. One was for en- 
tering the fighting against Japan in World 
War II, and the other was to permit tig 
Western Allies aerial corridors to Berlin. As 
you can see, the first of these two agreements 
was certainly to the U.S. S. R.’s definite ad. 
vantage, because she came in for a lion's 
share of the spoils from defeated Japan. And 
the second is certainly a modest Concession 
on her part, because-she should never have 
been given the right to encircle Berlin by land 
in the first place. Her previous tactic in seq). 
ing off Berlin from direct land access ang jy 
requiring us to conduct the costly Berlin gj. 
lift was outrageous. 

In view of her record of treachery, some 
impatient people throw up their hands jp 
disgust and say that almost all agreement; 
with the Soviet Union have been futile, 
That is largely true. But that does not mean 
that future ironclad commitments, backed 
up by action, will not work. 

These people say that the Soviet Union 
goes into conferences usually, principally for 
propaganda purposes or to lull their oppo- 
nents to sleep. And that is true. 

These people say that no one knows 
whether an overturn in the shaky Soviet 
hierarchy tomorrow could completely re- 
verse present Soviet tactics and reinstitute 
the tough Stalinist line. And that is true, 


DO NOT BRAND ALL TALK AS APPEASEMENT 


But my point is this: that notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the United States must very 
definitely not slam the door on further nego- 
tiation. On the contrary, we must prove our- 
self ready, willing and able to talk, to nego- 
tiate, to confer. We must not permit any- 
one to brand all talk as appeasement. Such 
criticism is utterly unjustified. 

We will not appease, and we never in- 
tended to. We will not sell out an ally like 
Nationalist China or anyone else. And to 
negotiate does not mean that we are going 
naively to place faith in an empty Soviet 
pledge. It does not mean that we are ex- 
pecting any miracle solutions to our prob- 
lems overnight. 

But it does mean that, as the wise chair 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator WALTER GEORGE, wel) said, in 
effect: the United States is great enough, 
strong enough to show to the world that, 
so long as there is the slightest chance of 
success, we will never slam the door on 4 
peaceful approach. 

We have talked for 8 futile years about 
control of atomic weapons. But I say we 
should talk more. We have talked for 7 
years about overall disarmament, but | say 
we must talk more. We have talked for 10 
years about unifying Germany through free, 
uncontrolled elections, but we must tik 
more. 

We must talk not for the sake of hearing 
ourselves talk or to hear the Reds talk, be 
cause certainly, we have had our stomacl 
full of Red double talk. 4 

But, rather, we must be patient. We 
must strive as hard—as unswerving!y—{t 
the goal of peace as we strove for the win 
ning of the war. The lives of you yours 
men and women and of all of us are # 
stake. Why should we be half-hearted o 
reluctant to do our all? 

The world is hungry for signs of pea. 
The world is desperate that the United 
States take all possible steps to avoid 4 Du 
clear Armegeddon. 


LET’S NOT GIVE FUEL TO RED PROPAGANDA 


The Soviet Union would like to picture's 
to the world as a war-mongering, © 


™Mpletely 
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rattling power. The Soviet Union asserts in 
“  onaganda to the world that the United 
its propagé : 
States is “not interested in peace; it is only 
interested in & so-called preventive war of 
aggression. It does not want to talk; it 
wants to bomb.” 

That is a vicious lie. 

But if we were to put ourself in the foolish 
position of slamming the door on negotia- 
tions and hurling all sorts of belligerent, ill- 
conceived ultimatums, we would simply be 

roviding fuel for Soviet propaganda. We 
would be estranging ourselves from our al- 
lies and from the neutral peoples. I say, 
therefore, that we must, as we will, sin- 
cerely, earnestly, devotedly continue to con- 
fer for peace—at the summit and below the 
summit. 

I repeat, however, we must not expect 
miracles. We must not change our realistic 
conception of the Soviet bear. We must not 
be a pawn in Soviet propaganda tricks. But 
we must leave no stone unturned to try to 
find some firm, active basis for relieving 
East-West tension. 

We can do so without being soft, for the 
Soviet Union despises softness. 

We can do so without appeasement, be- 
cause appeasement is utterly futile and self- 
defeating. 

We can do so without naivete or gullibil- 
ity 

We can and should do so with full con- 
fidence in our leaders. Certainly, the Presi- 
dent of the United States deserves our con- 
fidence. Certainly, the Secretary of State 
of our country deserves our confidence. 
There is nothing in either what Dwight D. 
Eisenhower or John Foster Dulles has ever 
done which should make us feel the slight- 
est doubt in their ability to conduct nego- 
tiations in the most forthright, most con- 
structive manner, with firmness, yet with 
understanding. 

We must not be afraid of conferences. We 
must not be afraid of ourselves. We must 
not underestimate our own abilities. 

We must not listen to ill-tempered talk 
of unilateral “blockades” and ill-thought- 
out angry threats to Moscow and Peking. To 
be hard and strong is one thing; to put 
achip on your shoulder and arrogantly dare 
someone to knock it off is another. 

Avoiding extremes—avoiding half-baked 
cure-alls—this is essential if we would save 
the peace. 

These, then, are my suggestions for com- 
batting the efforts of the U. S. S. R. to 
control the world by peaceful or forceful 
means. 





Our Congress to Date 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include within the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from one of our 
country’s leading newspapers located in 
the heart of America, the Kansas City 
Siar. It is particularly timely and ap- 
propriate and I commend it to all of my 
colleagues for their consideration. 

(From the Kansas City Star of May 19, 1955] 
Our CONGRESS TO DATE 


Just what has been accomplished so far 


by the present session of Congress is not a 
matter of opinion but of factual record. 
Opinion may be slanted, politically or other- 


Wise, and some views of the session to date 
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would have to be gaged with that thought 
in mind. 

Party leaders on both sides of the fence 
have naturally sought to make the best pos- 
sible case for themselves, and each group 
has twitted the other about failure to sup- 
port the administration’s program. Actu- 
ally, however, both parties have done better 
than might have been expected. That goes 
for Republicans known to be indifferent 
about several of the Eisenhower proposals, 
and for Democrats who supposedly would 
seek to block various measures just as an 
ordinary matter of partisanship. 

Incredible as it may appear, there has been 
less party squabbling in Congress than on 
the outside of that body. Democrats and 
Republicans have not ceased to be what they 
were anywhere. Yet it has been left mainly 
to the party chairmen and others not in the 
legislative chambers to do the heavy work 
of fighting the party battles and talking 
about 1956. 

About the record of Congress to date there 
can be no jubilant claims. As usual, more 
will be known as the session moves along. 
But the impartial Congressional Quarterly 
takes the measurement and finds by an ac- 
tual tabulation of committee and floor pro- 
cedure that, up to the present, more has 
been accomplished than was shown at the 
same time last year. That also would apply 
to various other sessions going back into 
previous administrations. 

The number of measures adopted or ad- 
vanced at a given time is not necessarily a 
dependable gage of achievement. But in 
and out of Congress there has been obvious 
respect for the administration’s leadership. 
At no time should Congress be merely a rub- 
ber stamp. It is a coordinate branch of the 
Government and its Members have a right 
to their individual convictions—a situation 
that Ike himself has respected. 

Judgment needs to be suspended until the 
session is over. But as of the moment this 
Congress seems to be doing a fair job. 





The Public and the Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
‘ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the REcorp a statement by 
the Honorable James A. Campbell, na- 
tional president, American Federation of 
Government Employees, which appeared 
in the Government Standard, as fol- 
lows: 

THE PUBLIC AND THE PUBLIC SERVANT 

This week is the height of the teen-age 
tourist season in the District of Columbia. 
High school graduating classes from all parts 
of our land are making their annual pil- 
grimage to the Nation’s Capital. 

One sees the youngsters everywhere, lined 
up in cafeterias, being herded into sight- 
seeing buses, winding their way through the 
corridors of the Capitol, visiting our great 
national monuments and looking at every- 
thing through fresh, alert eyes. 

It is interesting and challenging to talk to 
them, to try to answer their questions and 
fill in some of the background. They are im- 
pressed with the center of Government. 
Yet, like most people, they are amazed to 
learn that only 10 percent of the Nation’s 
Federal employees are located in the District 
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of Columbia. Few of these youngsters 
could name a Federal agency or installation 
in their own home towns except, perhaps, 
for the post office. 

These boys and girls will be the citizens 
and taxpayers of tomorrow. Through ignor- 
ance, they could accept the distorted pic- 
ture of Federal employees as bureaucratics 
drones, responsible for high taxes. 

The attitude of our fellow-Americans to- 
wards their Government has much to do with 
both the prestige and effectiveness of the 
Federal service. If our fellow-citizens have . 
an understanding of the many services pro- 
vided by the Government and of the work 
done by Government employees, that atti- 
tude will be reflected in congressional con- 
sideration for Federal employees. 

All this is a preamble to a very simple sug- 
gestion which I hope will find its way to the 
management level of agencies and insialla- 
tions in the field service. 

Why not seek out the cooperation of the 
schools—from grade school to university— 
and invite them to make a study of Federal 
agencies in their area as a part of their 
school work. Let classes and study groups 
occasionally visit Federal agencies, inter- 
view the officials, find out what jobs the 
employees are performing. And if there is 
a defense installation in the area, let them 
see that Government employees work at 
lathe and saw as well as at tabulating ma- 
chines and desks. 

Here, too, is a wonderful opportunity for 
the Civil Service Commission regional and 
branch offices to do some early recruiting. 
Civil Service Week can be an opportunity for 
school projects based on a study of the merit 
system and of the employment opportunities 
in the Federal service. 

To be sure, it will mean some extra work 
and planning. And it won’t produce miracles 
overnight. But such a project could signal 
an important, long-range change in the atti- 
tude of the public to the public servant. 

JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 
National President, AFGE. 





Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a recent release from the Wildlife 
Management Institute as follows: 

GIVEAWAY OF WILDLIFE REFUGES STARTS 


Giveaway of important parts of the na- 
tional wildlife refuge system, which seems to 
be in the pattern of the present administra- 
tion, is underway, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. On May 25, a meet- 
ing will be held in Las Vegas, Nev., between 
Officials of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Nevada Fish and Game 
Commission to determine the fate of the 
Desert Game Range, the home of a remnant 
band of desert bighorn sheep. Nevada game 
officials have advocated the elimination of 
the national wildlife refuge in order to open 
the area to public hunting. Desert bighorn 
rams of trophy size outside the refuge have 
been eliminated in the past three hunts that 
were authorized by the State. 

A couple of Members of Congress, who 
ordinarily are good conservationists, are sup- 
porting this move and may attend the meet- 
ing. Reappraisal of the Federal refuges es- 
tablished primarily for resident non-migra- 
tory game was advocated in the Interior 
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Survey Team report last June, and the move 
is known to have the active support of 3 
of the 5 regional directors of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. The dis- 
posal of such refuges can be effected by the 
Secretary of the Interior with a stroke of the 
pen. 

Also involved and due for discussion at the 
forthcoming meeting is the Stillwater Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge near Fallon, Nev. 
Strong pressures also are being brought 
against the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
duce still more the size of the Tule Lake and 
Lower Klamath Refuges along the California 
and Oregon line; to transfer the Lake Lenore 
National Wildlife Refuge in Washington and 
the Sheldon and Hart Mountain National 
Antelope Ranges in Oregon and Nevada, to 
the States. 

The survey team which examined the op- 
erations of the Fish and Wildlife Service last 
year recommended that the importance of 
these areas be reevaluated by the new direc- 
tor of the service. The reassignment is being 
made, however, by regional directors who 
obviously are interested in getting rid of a 
few routine administrative headaches by 
disposing of or reducing the size of the Fed- 
eral holdings under their authority. 

These local pressures are not restricted to 
the Far West. The Moosehorn National Wild- 
life Refuge in Maine is in jeopardy, as is the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge in Okla- 
homa, and the Cabeza Prieta Game Range 
and Kofa Refuge Unit in Arizona. Threats 
against the refuge system are coming from 
every quarter, from military agencies to 
selfish personal interests. 


This important question is also dis- 
cussed in the June issue of Sports 
Afield in an article by Arthur H. Carhart. 
His article follows: 


OnE MAN CAN Wire OvtT OvuR WILDLIFE 
REFUGES ; 


(By Arthur H. Carhart) 


By merely signing a typewritten order, one 
man can wipe out great national wildlife 
refuges. In the same way, he may open the 
gate to oil drillers, stockmen, rocket shooters, 
or others who would overrun our refuges 
and destroy their value to wildlife. 

This appointed official can take such action 
without hearings, advance public notice, or 
discussion with outdoorsmen and conserva- 
tionists. He can blot out a million-acre 
refuge, or open one to commercial interests, 
merely by putting his signature on an admin- 
istrative order. 

Who is the man with such life-and-death 
power over our Federal wildlife refuge sys- 
tem? He's Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

But perhaps you believe that such admin- 
istrative orders would never be given. May- 
be not. But let’s look at the evidence. 

Whiffs of what’s cooking leaked out, and 
Sports Afield said, “Dig into this and report.” 
Here’s what was uncovered by 6,000 miles of 
travel, visits to threatened refuges in 6 
States, and weeks of probing. 

At least 40 refuges appear to be in immedi- 
ate jeopardy. And though abandonment 
proposals are more in the open for some great 
game refuges in the West, the pattern holds 
black implications of what may be ahead 
all across the Nation. 

We have 254 Federal refuges in 40 States; 
and 18 in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
They contain about 174% million acres, less 
than 1 percent of the total area of the 
Nation. 

Their sizes and critical services vary 
greatly. The 210-acre Great Meadows 
Refuge in Massachusetts ié a little haven 
for migrating waterfowl; the 38,933-acre 
Noxubee in Mississippi is a winter home for 
ducks and geese, breeding stock flying north- 
ward to summer nesting. The Lower Souris 
in North Dakota, seriously threatened by 
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both ofl drillers and a Reclamation Bureau 
scheme, contains 58,571 acres, vital nesting 
grounds for waterfowl, prairie chickens and 
sharptailed grouse. 

The 23,648-acre National Elk Refuge in 
Wyoming saved, and now maintains, the 
biggest elk herd in the Nation. This refuge 
provides excellent hunting in adjacent acres 
by supplying indispensible wintering grounds 
for the elk. 

In the Southwest, the Kofa, Cabeza Prieta, 
and Desert Refuges undoubtedly saved the 
magnificent desert bighorn sheep from ex- 
tinction; they’re built up flocks so that 
limited hunting has been permitted for sev- 
eral seasons. 

Each refuge meets definite, high-priority 
needs of one or many types of game. They 
protect scarce or important species from 
decimation or extinction. They produce 
stock that can be transplanted to suitable, 
unpopulated areas. They are testing sta- 
tions for game-management programs that, 
when proven out, can be applied to millions 
of other acres in other localities. 

These refuges are so small a percentage of 
our Nation’s area, and so vital, that any of- 
ficial who would reduce their acreage or al- 
low uses that would disposses the birds and 
animals on them, would deal a grevious blow 
to our wildlife. 

This is no local issue. It’s nationwide. 

The issue is this: Will the Secretary of the 
Interior hold fast to gains in our Federal 
refuge system? Or by using the power he 
has, will he proceed to wipe out some refuges 
completely and allow conflicting uses in oth- 
ers that will degrade their wildlife values? 
Are we about to see a creeping disintergra- 
tion of the whole Federal wildlife refuge 
system? 

The first solid step of what appears to 
be a plotted course is an official memoran- 
dum signed on March 31 last year by Assist- 
ant Secretary Orme Lewis and Under Secre- 
tary Ralph A. Tudor. The memo established 
a five-man survey team to overhaul the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Interior Department agency that supervises 
the Federal refuge system. 

On June 2, last year, after 6 weeks of in- 
tensive study and investigation, the team 
reported. There's no question of the integ- 
rity and good intentions of the men in that 
group. They probably didn’t know the grief 
some statements about national wildlife 
refuges might bring. 

They first recommended that all existing 
refuges should be subjected to critical scru- 
tiny to determine if they fit the overall ob- 
jectives and responsibilities of the Service. 
That could be a constructive angle. 

But the fuse that can blow the main demo- 
lition charge is this statement by the team: 
“There are certain existing refuges the con- 
tinued maintenance of which under Federal 
control seems of doubtful value.” 

That gave Interior the springboard to 
make the next jump. Early this year, a di- 
rective went out to the regional directors of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
to study refuges, with a plain suggestion of 
abandoning any of doubtful value. 

That survey team may or may not have 
known that 3 of the 5 regional directors of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service already, either 
by act or statement, have shown positively 
their inclination to move out of large Fed- 
eral wildlife refuges and let other interests 
take over. This move could do untold harm. 

The threats to our refuges vary. The best 
way to understand what's going on is to scan 
some case histories. 

There’s a good illustration of the overall 
picture in the Hart Mountain National Ante- 
lope Refuge of southeastern Oregon and the 
famous, nearby Charles Sheldon National 
Antelope Refuge. 

Both of these refuges are mountain masses 
bulging up out of semidesert flats. They 
contain high-country grasslands, spots of 
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forest, rough canyons and most important 
of all, vital watering places. 

The Sheldon Refuge was one of the firg 
areas to be dedicated to protecting vanish, 
ing wildlife. More than 30 years ago, p, 
T. Gilbert Pearson, then president of jn 
National Audubon Society, visited the area, 
He learned about the desperate Plight of the 
antelope and began talking about a refuge 
to save the remnants. 

In 1919 Martin S. Garretson, Secretary of 
the American Bison Society, spent days in 
the area appraising the situation. Garret. 
son found antelope shot and used for wo 
bait. He was told there were herds of 
“thousands” in that section. But method. 
ical checking indicated there were less thay 
200 animals. 

Aroused, the Audubon Society and the 
Boone and Crockett Club raised funds ang 
bought 2,377 acres of key lands from private 
owners to make the refuge project feasible 
These lands were donated to the people of 
the United States. Federal funds were useq 
to purchase over 300 additional acres of pri- 
vate lans. And President Hoover, on Januar 
26, 1931, issued an executive order establish. 
ing the refuge, and adding public domain g9 
the total mounted to 31,439 acres on which 
wildlife welfare has first position. 

This first unit, known as “Little Sheldon,” 
did not contain vital winter range. The 
Audubon Society bought and donated addi- 
tional properties, the Government spent 
$153,926 to secure 23,881 key acres, and 520. 
525 acres of public domain were added, to 
set up the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, 
surrounding and supplementing the Little 
Sheldon. 

Nearby Hart Mountain was made into a 
refuge because many of the antelope move 
back and forth between it and the Sheldon, 
finding good kidding grounds and summer 
range at Hart Mountain. The Government 
purchased 57,898 acres of private lands in the 
Hart Mountain area for $250,422, added 
enough public domain to bring the unit up 
to 240,644 acres. 

The two areas—Hart Mountain and Shel- 
don—are segments of one management unit, 
none of which can be so well managed if 
any portion is cast out. 

In 1919 Garretson counted 200 antelope in 
the vicinity; mow there are 6,000 to 7,000 
head using 2 refuges. In addition there are 
mule deer, sage grouse, and a host of other 
wildlife dependent on the refuge areas. 

In the early 1930's, Dr. Olaus Murie studied 
the range on the Sheldon and found it being 
grazed down to nubbins. But now the range 
has come back. There still are 500 to 600 
head of cattle grazed on the Sheldon game 
range because that portion of this reserve is 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management, successor to the old Grazing 
Service. But there is genuine local coopera- 
tion between agencies, and wildlife at least 
gets a decent break on the Sheldon Game 
Range. 

The drift from these refuges has restocked 
surrounding areas; there is open-seasol 
hunting there. Deer hunting is allowed 
within the refuges in designated areas and 
ways; it’s necessary to keep the animals in 
balance with the available forage resources. 
That’s the record of Sheldon and Hart 
Mountain. 


These two refuges are in region 1 of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Regional director is Leo J. Laythe. When 
asked if recommendations of the five-man 
survey team would lead to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service getting out of these refuges, 
he said frankly he was inclined “to turn 
them over to the States for management.” 
He explained that this would be “purely 4 
matter of economics”; that the Service's 
funds were too small to do a job at Hart 
Mountain and Sheldon. 
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The same Mr. Laythe later said emphat- 
{cally there was no move on for the Service 
=. dump the refuges. Apparently turning 


them over to the States wouldn’t constitute 


ing. 
aut you know the pattern of Western States’ 


realize how stockmen dominate 
After 20 years of range and wild- 
life management, the Sheldon and Hart 
Mountain areas look like a cow paradise to 
stockmen. The forage has come back since 
overloading ended; your money and mine has 
puilt excellent watering places. It would be 
slick to have this area subject to local politics 
and pressures. 

Men who know how State lands have been 
handled in the past figure that “turning the 
refuges over to the States for management” 
would just be one step ip a series that even 
the best-intentioned department couldn’t 
ward off surrender to grazing interests. 

Regardless of Leo Laythe’s declaration that 
there is no move to dump these refuges, one 
of his staff certainly did approach the Ore- 
gon State Game Commission, feeling out its 
attitude toward having Hart Mountain put 
in State hands. Oregon has its own, well- 
planned, and thoroughly plotted program for 
acquiring wildlife lands and managing them. 
The State apparently figures it will need all 
the funds it has to carry through its own 
program. 

In Nevada it’s a different story. A driving 
campaign is on there to get the “federals” 
out of the Sheldon Range. The Washoe 
County Game and Fish Commission, an offi- 
cial segment of Nevada’s oddly organized de- 
partment, has adopted a resolution to have 
Federal control of the Sheldon done away 
with 

Are stockmen behind this? It’s a good bet. 
And other forces are mixed into this cam- 
align, 

" The same sort of campaign is going on to 
wipe out the desert game range in south- 
eastern Nevada, near Las Vegas. On March 
9 this year, Frank Groves, director of Ne- 
vada's fish and game department, was in 
Washington, putting on the pressure to have 
the desert range turned over to the State, 
lock, stock and buildings, plus other im- 
provements paid for with Federal wildlife 
funds. Any State would be happy to have 
such a gift. And Nevada would have a lot to 
say about grazing livestock on refuge lands. 

This great wildlife area was established in 
1936. It contains 2,203,711 acres. Its main 
features are two craggy mountain ranges on 
opposite sides of a big desert valley. It was 
set up to prevent extinction of the desert big- 
horn sheep. And it has done the job in 
spite of a crazy quilt pattern of various agen- 
cies having various jurisdictions over it. 

Incidentally, if you think that refuge areas 
are all dedicated to wildlife, the situation on 
the Desert Game Range will set you straight. 
There are 61,567 acres within the refuge that 


politics you 
the scene. 


are under the primary jurisdiction of the 
United States Forest Service. There’s team- 
work in this quarter; forest and wildlife men 
work together. Over the remainder of the 
Desert Range, the United States Bureau of 
Land Management has equal jurisdiction on 
paper with the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Actually the Bureau of Land Management 
eo more say than the wildlife officials. 


it 650 cattle, owned by 8 individuals, 
graze 61,390 acres of the refuge. On top of 
that, the Air Force has a gunnery range 
plastered on top of a third of the area. 
When the Desert Game Range was created, 
there were an estimated 300 head of desert 
bighorns in the area. They were skidding 
toward zero. Now there are about 1,200 
head, and drift has allowed hunting for this 
magnificent trophy animals in areas outside 
the refuge. There’s a chance now to trap 
and transplant bighorns to many other areas 
- Nevada where they were poached off. If 
‘he State has the money, there’s a place to 


put it 
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Regional Director Leo Laythe is the man 
who will study the Desert Range with a view 
perhaps, to putting the Fish and Wildlife 
Service out of the area. 

Southward, near Yuma, Ariz. are two 
other refuges, set up to save the desert big- 
horns and the rare Sonoran pronghorn ante- 
lope. These are the Kofa refuge, containing 
660,041 acres, and the Cabeza Prieta, with 
860,041 acres. Like the Desert Game Range, 
they are mountain islands surrounded by 
desert. 

In all three bighorn ranges, water is the 
key to maintaining animal life. On the 
Desert Range, 30 water holes have developed; 
9 on the Cabeza Prieta where there was 
only 1 spot of water before; about a dozen 
installed on the Kofa. The cost of these 
water developments ranges from a relatively 
few dollars in hand labor, to blasting ingeni- 
ous stub tunnels into solid rock at a cost of 
several thousand dollars per unit. These 
tunnel “holes” are filled by flash runoff from 
slashing thunder showers; wing dams pre- 
vent rubble from getting into the tunnels, 
but allow overfiow water to fill them. 

As on the Desert Range, there is a scram- 
ble of jurisdictions on these Arizona game 
refuges. In addition to the Cabeza Prieta 
being in a “grazing district” with the Bureau 
of Land Management and a local grazing 
board in the picture, the Air Force has a 
rocket range covering most of the refuge. 

When air-to-air shooting goes on 5 days 
a week, not even wildlife officials may enter 
the Cabeza Prieta. Air Force “Keep Out” 
signs are all over the place, and spent rocket 
cases plummet down and bury themselves a 
foot or so in rock-hard soil. 

Not long ago, without the knowledge of 
our wildlife men, ground targets were set up, 
and air-to-earth shooting started inside the 
refuge. That was stopped. 

The Army also coveted this refuge. It pro- 
posed using a major portion of the Cabeza 
Prieta as a poison-gas training area under 
battleground conditions. 

Recommendations to abandon these big- 
horn refuges would come from John C. Gat- 
lin, regional director, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
There isn’t much question of what his view- 
point has been; he has already studied and 
recommended. In June last year, Gatlin 
spelled out how he would have the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service move out of 
the Kofa and Cabeza Prieta, and turn the 
areas altogether into the hands of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management; Arizona then 
would be given permits for the wildlife to 
use the waterholes, and the wildlife property 
could be transferred to the State. 

The waterholes are a sweet setup for live- 
stock to be grazed in this area. But there 
isn’t enough water in the Desert, the Kofa, or 
the Cabeza Prieta to support both game and 
domestic stock. 

Beside the “economic” argument advanced 
for turning the refuges over to other inter- 
ests, those in favor of such a move say that 
wildlife on the refuges is “resident game” 
and therefore should be handled by the 
State. The refuges saved the wildlife when 
it was “resident game” in the first place; 
without them there’s a chance that what has 
been saved could be totally lost. 

If the resident-game argument is valid, it 
should apply to all resident species. 

Very well; coyotes and rodents certainly 
are residents. The allotment for refuges 
in the 1954 United States Fish and Wildlife 
budget was only $100,000. But for predator 
and rodent control it was $956,241—nearly 
10 times as much. So nearly a million was 
set up largely to benefit individual stock- 
men in Western States. If it’s a govern- 
ing principle to have States take over the 
management of all resident wildlife, then 
let’s insist that they take on their coyote 
and rodent control as well; save a million. 

I have indicated only a few of the refuges 
that are in jeopardy. They set the overall 
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pattern of what appears to be a general 
movement to dismember our national game 
refuges. Only a few of the others that are 
threatened can be listed here. 

The Little Pend Oreille, in eastern Wash- 
ington, contains the indispensable, crisis 
winter range for a head of the largest white- 
tailed deer in the West. It had been skinned 
to bare earth by domestic stock; the Resettle- 
ment Administration bought up the land on 
a distress basis. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice took it over and rehabilitated the range; 
the deer have prospered. Now stockmen 
lick their chops as they look at the area. 
It’s something they’d like themselves. 

There are whisperings that the National 
Bison Range in western Montana, the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge in Jackson Hole, Wyo., 
the Sullys Hill Refuge in North Dakota are 
likely to be classed as of doubtful value in 
the Federal wildlife lands. 

In Oregon and northern California there’s 
a hell-roaring campaign on to wipe out the 
last of that most vital key area in the Pacific 
coast flyway—the Klamath and Tule Lake 
Refuges. The Reclamation Bureau is in 
there, interested in draining the last frag- 
ments of the once-great marshes so they can 
give lands to settlers that got bum home- 
steads on another reclamation unit. If this 
area is blotted out as a wildlife sanctuary, 
the center is knocked out of the whole Pacific 
filyway—no less. 

In Oklahoma the Wichita Mountains Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge is threatened again. 
Late in 1953 the Army unveiled plans to 
expand Fort Sill Military Reservation. Since 
the area surrounds the Wichita Refuge on 
three sides like a vise, Army Officials eyed 
the refuge for a new weapons-testing area. 
The Oklahoma Outdoor Council, together 
with sportsmen across the country, raised 
a protest. The Army pulled in its horns. 


Now, local rumors persistently point to a 
revival of earlier Army plans. An item in 
the Army’s budget calls for expanding mili- 
tary areas, and Fort Sill is on the list for 
expansion. Army Officials locally refuse to 
comment on Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge; but it is no secret that 
transfer of Government land from one 
agency to another merely involves some pa- 
perwork and no cost. 

On other refuges, of] interests have tried 
to get in to drill. An order that would have 
allowed this reportedly got as far as the desk 
of Secretary of the Interior McKay. This 
move became public knowledge. Protests 
were made. As this is written, the order is 
believed to be on that desk, perhaps cooling 
off and ready for action later. 

In Maine, another Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice regional director, David R. Gascoyne, 
has made moves to get rid of the Moosehorn 
Refuge. This is an area in which manage- 
ment techniques have been worked out for 
increasing upland birds. 


The list of national wildlife refuges that 
are in jeopardy could go on at length. This 
isn’t a local issue. 

Remember, this scuttling and junking can 
be accomplished quietly and smoothly, with- 
out any knowledge by sportsmen of what's 
going on. 

This isn’t like that battle with the land- 
grab gang that your letters helped to beat 
in Congress last year. A refuge can be 
dumped by Secretary of the Interior McKay 
merely by signing an administrative order. 
No hearing, no discussion; the job can be 
done wholly within the Interior Department. 

For example, Secretary McKay, by issuing 
a land order, could turn over all the pub- 
lic-domain lands of the Hart Mount Refuge 
to the Bureau of Land Management. They'd 
go into a “grazing district’ with a local board 
of livestock operators having a lot to say 
about what happens on those ranges. 

Lands bought with Federal wildlife funds 
could be declared surplus. They’d be of- 
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fered to any other agency that might want to 
control them. 

What legal involvements might result in 
dumping the lands that have been pur- 
chased by conservation groups and given 
for refuge purposes to the United States is 
a question. But these lands could be turned 
over to the States outright under the Co- 
ordination Act. They could be tossed into 
a Federal-aid project, become State prop- 
erty, no longer Federal refuge lands. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the vari- 
ous regional directors wanting to get the 
fish and wildlife out of managing our game 
refuges, if they study the areas and rec- 
ommend their being junked as of doubtful 
value, that’s a steap toward the breakup. 

These wildlife refuges have been built up 
through a quarter century, through labors 
and often heartbreak, with literally millions 
of dollars of sportsmen’s money. 

The focal point is not in the regional di- 
rectors’ offices, nor even in the office of their 
boss, John Farley, Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. It’s in 
the office of Secretary of the Interior McKay. 

There’s enough evidence on this issue for 
sportsmen and conservationists over the Na- 
tion to demand that the Secretary of the In- 
terior define his policy on our national wild- 
life refuges. Is there or isn’t there a sell- 
out shaping up for wildlife? 


I have recently introduced a bill, H. R. 
5306, which would require prior congres- 
sional approval on the disposal of any 
segment of the Federal refuge system. 
The bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and Chairman HERBERT C. BONNER, 
of North Carolina, is receiving requests 
from conservationists from all parts of 
the country to schedule an early hearing 
on this bill. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, Assistant Secretary Orme Lewis, 
and regional directors of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service Leo 
Laythe, Portland, Oreg., and John Gat- 
lin, Albuquerque, N. Mex., are receiving 
strong statements from conservationists 
from far and wide in opposition to these 
gaa giveaways of the refuge sys- 

m. 





This Nation Under God and Christ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced in this great legislative body a 
resolution seeking to add amendment 23 
to our present United States Constitu- 
tion to the end that the basic and funda- 
mental law of our land might recognize 
the Master Architect, Creator, and 
Builder of the Universe, the Almighty 
God, who hung out the stars and lit the 
burning taper of the sun and draped the 
glorious rainbow as a scarf about the 
shoulders of the storm; and also to the 
further end that there may be recognized 
in that same Constitution Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and Universal Saviour 
of all mankind. Many people, I believe, 
think the greatest deficiency of our pres- 
ent Constitution lies in its failure to rec- 
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ognize specifically God Almighty and 
America’s definite position as a great 
Christian nation. In this modern day 
of paganistic and mundane attitudes, 
when communism and all of its philos- 
ophy of atheism and statism and mate- 
rialism hold full sway in many places of 
the earth and embrace millions of its 
peoples, there is surely a great neeed for 
America to assert humbly her unalter- 
able dependence upon God and her own 
daily followership of Christianity as the 
prevailing ideology of most of her people. 
As most everyone knows, the Constitu- 
tion is whatever the people decree it shall 
be, and since most of the American peo- 
ple are God fearing and Christ follow- 
ing, the Constitution itself should make 
manifestation accordingly. 

This proposed amendment is in no way 
any encroachment upon the demarca- 
tion line of church-state separation that 
has always characterized our Govern- 
ment, since this amendment would nei- 
ther recognize nor support with tax rev- 
enue any church organization whatso- 
ever. While this amendment would not 
in anywise establish a church, yet it 
would in a positive way recognize the au- 
thorship and authorityship of the Su- 
preme Being and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
as the Saviour of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the Holy Bible tells us: 

Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 


And the great Apostle Paul once 
wrote: 

For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 


I hope our great Constitution may 
come to recognize God as our Lord and 
may also come to recognize that the Na- 
tion’s foundation must be laid upon 
Jesus Christ as the firm Rock of Ages 
and Saviour of the world. 





A Doctor’s Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr.ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last several weeks the press and 
the air waves have been filled with state- 
ments, charges countercharges and so 
forth, regarding the Salk vaccine and its 
distribution program. Little, I believe, 
has been heard from those hard working 
and dedicated people on whom falls the 
real burden of caring for our ills—the 
ordinary doctor of medicine. 

Today I received a letter from a doc- 
tor friend of mine, a resident of the con- 
gressional district which I represent. 
His letter is short and to the point and 
was inspired because “when they begin 
to talk of $30 million it is time to say 
something.” 

I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in reading the terse obser- 
vations of this doctor. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
the doctor’s letter, which follows: 





May 23 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLSWORTH: I had not 
been much concerned about the hysteria ; 
Washington regarding polio vaccine, however, 
when they begin to talk of $30 million, it 1, 
time to say something. If such an appropri. 
ation does come up, I hope you will Consider 
the following points: 

1. We doctors have been vaccinating chil. 
dren for diphtheria for many years. Former. 
ly, diphtheria killed and crippled about 2 
times as many children as polio. 

2. We are now vaccinating children for 
tetanus, typhoid, smallpox, mumps, and in- 
fluenza as well, without any help or assist. 
ance from the Federal Government. 

3. Each county society has a very wel} 
worked out plan to vaccinate the needy chi. 
dren. After all, we would know a great deaj 
better who the needy children are than mr 
Eisenhower or Oveta. We have been taking 
care of their runny noses, runny ears, anq 
runny bowels without any assist from the 
Health, Welfare, and Education Department 
and I’m sure we can continue to do so, 

4. Since the doctors of the country are ex. 
pected to administer the vaccine and care 
for the children, I think they are in the best 
position to allocate it and use it most stra. 
tegically while it is scarce. We did the same 
with penicillin and hundreds of other medi- 
cal preparations. 


Since the above letter was a personal 
communication to me and I do not have 
the permission of the doctor to publicize 
his name, I do not do so. However,Iam 
inclined to believe that the above ex- 
presses the views of many thousands of 
our medical men. 





Have Our Allies Forgotten Munich? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some of our 
European and neutralist allies, and some 
circles in America, have stepped up 
their efforts to persuade our Government 
that peace will come if only we will give 
in more to the Reds. Fortunately, our 
top leaders are not taken in by this no- 
tion which history repeatedly has 
proved so tragically wrong. But it is 
important that our people constantly be 
reminded of that history so that we too 
will not be misled into believing peace 
can be obtained by yielding to tyrants. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid analysis by Constan- 
tine Brown of the brainwashing to which 
we are being subjected: 

Have ALLIES FORGOTTEN MUNICH?—THEY ARE 
TrYING To TELL Us THAT PEACE WILL COME 
IF WE GIVE IN Mor_E TO Reps 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There is more activity in preparations for 
the Big Four talks this summer than appears 
on the surface. 

While the United States is cautious about 
the meeting—and with good reason—our 
Western European allies are enthusiastic. 
Their problems are much different from ours. 

The administration has not failed to note 
a recent Moscow broadcast stating without 
attribution to any specific spokesman: 
“Peace in Asia and Europe has become truly 
indivisible since the emergence of the Chi- 
nese Peoples’ Republic with its 600 million 
inhabitants as a first-class power.” 
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This means that if we want a relaxation of 


orld tension we must pay the price by “pen- 
ad Chiang Kai-shek and handing over 


sioning” 

ani ai and the offshore islands to the Com- 
munists, thus weakening our defense arc in 
the Pacific. 


A number of policymakers in Washington 
seem sure that the Russians will demand 
that Chou En-lai be brought into the picture 
at the Big Four meeting and that our West- 
ern European allies will support them. Our 
allies feel this is essential to any relaxation 
f tension. 
a sop to America, the Russians may 
agree to Chancellor Adenauer participating 
in the second meeting which will be mate- 
rially more important than the one which is 


pow being openly discussed. 
European chancelleries are saying that 
there is no war threat in Europe at the pres- 


ent time. But the situation is explosive in 
Asia where the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
packed by the 7th Fleet, are facing an impos- 
ing Chinese Communist force backed by the 
U.S. S.R. There can be no partial relaxa- 
tion of world tension, our allies tell us. And 
in this they are strongly supported by Mos- 
cow, which made its views clear by the an- 
nouncement that “peace in Europe and Asia 
has become indivisible.” 

Neither President Eisenhower nor Secre- 
tary Dulles is willing to consider yielding on 
the Formosan issue. 

But how long the administration will be 
able to withstand the diplomatic “brainwash- 
ing’ it has been subjected to for the last 
year by our Western allies is difficult to say. 

Some strange reasoning has come to the 


fore in recent months in conversations be- 
tween American and European diplomats. 
For instance, some of our European friends 
have pointed out casually that the great mis- 
take made by Prime Ministers Chamberlain 
and Daladier was not in signing the Munich 
pact which could have assured peace in our 
time, but in taking up the cudgels on such 
insignificant questions as Danzig and Po- 
land. After having sacrificed Czecho- 


slovakia, they say, the premiers should have 
gone further and accepted the surrender of 
Danzig and agreed to a fourth partition of 
Poland. 

Peace is a precious thing, the European 
diplomats say, and if small nations have to 
be sacrificed on its altar it is worthwhile. 
On a mistaken sense of international honor, 
they say, Britain and France went to the 
rescue Of Poland whose existence was very 
shaky anyhow, and the world was thus 
plunged into an unprecedented war. They 
say Chamberlain and Daladier’s crimes did 


not consist of yielding to Hitler’s military 
might at Munich, but of having fought for 
Poland, which was doomed even before the 
first gun was fired. 


Let us not repeat these blunders, we are 
being told. Substitute the words Quemoy 
and Matsu for Danzig and Formosa for Po- 
land and we have a repetition of the 1939 
situation. The only difference, the European 
diplomats impress on us, is that while 
ethnically and historically the Nationalist 
areas are Chinese there were racial differ- 
ences between Germany and Poland. And 


this makes a much stronger case for the con- 
tentions of Moscow and Peiping that the is- 
a will be liberated by force or by agree- 
ent 
Chiang, we are told, exists only by the grace 
of American support. If the Seventh Fleet 
were withdrawn and military aid cut off he 
could maintain himself for only a few weeks. 
In answer to our objections that we can- 


hot sell some 8 million people into Com- 
mMunist slavery and that our Pacific defenses 
would Suffer immeasurably if Formosa were 
to fall into unfriendly hands, we are told that 
peace is universal and indivisible. 

_, once the “legitimate” national aspirations 
o Red China have been satisfied, our allies 
“ay, there is no likelihood of any particular 
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tension in the Pacific to demand a strong 
peripheric defense arc such as we now have. 

We are urged to weigh these considerations 
against unleashing an armed clash in the 
Pacific for the sake of living up to treaty 
commitments. 

There is no indication the administra- 
tion has been softened by these arguments. 
But this kind of diplomatic brainwashing 
could affect our policymakers if it is con- 
tinued for long in the present strong doses. 





Problems of Agricultural Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, coming 
from a State whose basic industry is 
agriculture and where water and soil are 
its most valuable assets, I earnestly call 
to the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the May 18 Lincoln Star by 
J. E. Lawrence. 

The thoughts expressed by this writer 
are representative of the sentiments of 
farm people everywhere. The concern 
and hope of those who till the soil are 
wrapped up in the problems that have 
been thrust upon all agricultural com- 
munities, and which, in so many in- 
stances have affected the family-sized 
farm operator. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Lincoln Star of May 18, 1955] 
Or MEN AND THINGS 
(By J. E. Lawrence) 


Even now I can remember the delight of a 
green, lush countryside the first time I gazed 
upon the fields of central Nebraska. The 
combination of good black earth and water 
in the growing season brought a sense of 
peace and of well-being. I can remember that 
same stretch of Nebraska when in the thir- 
ties as a member of the 3-man Nebraska PWA 
Advisory Board on countless occasions we 
passed through howling, weird “black bliz- 
zards” and searing heat which transformed 
one of nature’s most beautiful pictures to a 
bleak scene. The contrast was painful, de- 
pressing, and unforgettable. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Over the weekend we talked to many people 
while attending the delightful annual spring 
meeting of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety at Grand Island. There is a common 
language today. It describes the lack of 
moisture, the mounting concern of a pre- 
dominantly agricultural people, the fears and 
the hopes of a region that has been through 
much and yet until recently seems to have 
forgotten that which it learned through bit- 
ter experience only slightly more than two 
decades ago. In that earlier uncomfortable 
atmosphere of heat, and angry, coppery skies 
of the thirties two thoughts engraved them- 
selves upon me. Never did people display 
a@ greater measure of faith, coupled with 
courage and perserverance than when they 
were called upon to place costly seed in 
powdery dust, expecting it to take root and 
to produce. There was a sublime demonstra- 
tion of faith. And it seemed to me after 
days and days of travel through these same 
Nebraska counties that their peoples, until 
they drew their last breath, would carry with 
them a knowledge of the hazards of farm- 
ing. But one generation succeeds another 
on the farm. The bitterness and the pain 
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are forgotten, and a sense of security re- 
places it. It cannot happen again, these 
people say. I am inclined to agree with the 
more hopeful outlook that the grim struggle 
of the thirties will not be repeated here in 
Nebraska in all of the precise, authentic out- 
lines of that era. 

But we are in trouble, and we are ap- 
proaching more serious trouble unless con- 
ditions change. Our shelterbelts have helped 
us to retian the semblance of greenness. 
Even more, infinitely more, our oxpending ir- 
rigation has softened the threat of continued 
moisture depletion. Where there is irriga- 
tion, either from streams, now running low, 
or from wells, it is still green. Where there 
were no poultry flocks in the thirties there 
is poultry. There are hogs and cattle. There 
is a substantial amount of leftover corn. 
Whether it belongs to the man who produced 
it or passed on to the Government’s hands, 
I cannot say. But this season has brought 
trouble, and because it has a hardy, prudent, 
intelligent Nebraska should at this time be 
expending energies in reappraisal of the sit- 
uation here. 


CALLING UPON THE WELLS 


What is needed most at this time is live 
stock feed to preserve what has been 
throughout all of Nebraska’s history one of 
its most vital branches of agriculture. There 
should be action now, not next month, or in 
mid-July. This paper has said repeatedly 
that where irrigation is possible it should be 
had. This paper feels that if in thoughtful, 
determined spirit Nebraskans find it possible 
to expand well irrigation so that a hundred 
thousand acres of thirsty land is added to 
the irrigated empire each year for 10 years, 
our pocketbook will be that much more 
stable. But it is livestock feed today while 
the stabilizing steps are being taken that 
comes first. It is not a question of a give- 
away program. It is, however, important 
that red tape be stripped of procedures, rea- 
sonable credit made available, and most of 
all a sound, intelligent attitude on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture shall take 
command. Let hopelessness and futility 
gain an upper hand, and the damage will be 
more irreparable than all of the actual loss 
that has taken place. 

Farmers are experiencing difficulty in 
planting their fields of corn. Small grains 
are deteriorating. Alfalfa has taken it on 
the nose to some extent. Step by step what 
actually is taking place could be set down 
here if the space permitted. It is enough to 
say that what we need at this time is 
understanding leadership. So far as this 
farm country is concerned there never was 
a@ more important need for understanding 
and single purpose. 





Rumors About First Lady Are Dispelled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a great story by a brilliant 
writer, Betty Beale, of the Washington 
Star, telling about some of the experi- 
ences—hardships and pleasures—of the 
First Lady, the great First Lady of the 
greatest land on earth—Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the wife of the President of 
our great Nation; a great woman who 
has done and is doing such an outstand- 
ing job in helping her husband, who is 
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not only the most popular man, in my 


judgment, at this time, in his own coun-. 


try, but in the world, and who has the 
love and respect of so many people. So 
has this wonderful woman, In talking 
to a great and God-fearing man, Dr. 
Billy Graham, who is doing such a won- 
derful job far across the seas, he said 
that he thought that President Eisen- 
hower and Mrs. Eisenhower were one of 
the greatest couples and were doing the 
finest job of any President and any 
First Lady that he had ever known. 

She has had so much to do, but al- 
ways with that pleasant smile, and she 
goes out of her way to be nice to the 
highest and the lowest of this land. She 
has a way about her that just commands 
love and respect, and I would like for 
all of our men and women who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, not only in 
every beat in this Nation and in every 
library, but in many foreign lands, to 
know a few things about this wonder- 
ful woman whom God gave to our great 
President to help him along the way. 

All of us know that man cannot do 
much without a good wife, a good 
mother, a sister, or a good woman to 
steer him along the way; and that is 
what this great and wonderful woman 
has been doing and is continuing to do 
at this time—in these troublesome 
times; in the times when we not only 
need strong men, but strong women; 
and we have in these two great people 
just such a couple. We all know that 
they are doing their best, and their best 
seems to be mighty, mighty good, and 
we are thankful that we have such a 
great man and such a great woman in 
the White House, to lead us along the 
way. 

It is a real pleasure to see our great 
leader, Speaker Sam Raysurn, and other 
Democrats cooperating and working to- 
gether with our good Republican friends 
to put the President’s program through, 
or at least that part of it where the 
Democrats and the Republicans agree. 

God bless this wonderful woman, our 
First Lady, and this marvelous man, our 
President of these United States, so I 
say with millions of other people all 
over the earth, God bless our President 
and our First Lady and give them 
strength to carry on the great work they 
are doing that has helped to bring us 
peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

The story follows. 

Rumors Asout First Lapy ARE HEREWITH 
DISPELLED 
(By Betty Beale) 

Always a hot caldron of rumors, this town 
has been boiling with them ever since Mrs. 
Eisenhower canceled all her engagements for 
this past week. Here are some of the stories 
that have been repeated as gospel, and after 
each, to the best of my knowledge, is here- 
with the gospel truth. 

Rumor: Not 1 but 2 doctors were called 
in during Mrs. Eisenhower’s recent stay at 
her Gettysburg home. 

Truth: A doctor is always in attendance 
where a President or First Lady is concerned. 
Maj. Gen. Howard M. Snyder, the White 
House physician, was up there checking on 
Mamie as she attempted to recover from a 
virus infection, and when he left, his assist- 
ant took over. 

Rumor: The DAR’s were furious because 
Mrs. Eisenhower said last year when she 
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didn't receive them that she would receive 
the larger organizations every other year. 
But she didn’t receive them this year, after 
all. 

Truth: The DAR’s didn’t ask to be re- 
ceived this year, says Mamie’s secretary, Mary 
Jane McCaffree, because they may have felt 
it would be an imposition to do so. 

Rumor: Mrs. Eisenhower is refusing to re- 
ceive all kinds of organizations that used to 
get the A-1 treatment at the White House. 

Truth: Mamie says there are literally hun- 
dreds of women’s groups that have never 
been inside the White House or received by 
any First Lady, and until each has had a 
chance she is not going to keep on dupli- 
cating. According to her staff no group is 
too small or insignificant to be invited to the 
White House, providing she can see them on 
the day requested. * * * She is no longer re- 
ceiving 600 women daily, as her staff said she 
did her first year in the White House. Now 
she receives only on days not already filled 
with other functions, a state dinner, lunch- 
eon, tea, etc. She tries not to tax herself 
with 2 or 3 things in 1 day. 

Rumor: When she gave her luncheon for 
Senate wives a fortnight ago, before they en- 
tertained her first (as has been the custom 
in years past), she probably had no inten- 
tion of attending their luncheon this past 
Tuesday. 

Truth: No such thought entered her mind, 
because her calendar is drawn up months 
ahead. She picked the earlier date simply 
because there was room for it on her engage- 
ment book. 

Rumor: Mary Jane McCaffree is a slave 
Griver who forces sweet, warm, agreeable 
Mrs. Eisenhower to accept more than she can 
possibly do. ; 

Truth: This is the most absurd of all. It 
will even give Mamie and her secretary a good 
laugh. Mary Jane is a very efficient gal with 
a mind of her own, but Mrs. E. is one of the 
strongest-willed women they know, say her 
close friends. It’s true that she’s an agree- 
abe warm person, but nobody has ever said 
she was easy to handle and it would never 
occur to one of her employees to try it. 

Rumor: By withdrawing from the Senate 
wives’ luncheon and the Congressional Club 
brunch, Mamie was giving another indica- 
tion that her husband wouldn’t run again, 
said some early this past week. To disap- 
point these groups that reach back into the 
grass roots of every State was pretty good 
proof, they said. Especially since this was 
the first time in the 47-year history of the 
club that a First Lady had missed a party 
in her honor. 

Truth: The doctor made the decision, not 
Mrs. Eisenhower, and the President’s appear- 
ance at the brunch in her place completely 
discounted such talk. Better indication that 
Ike won’t run again is his conversation at his 
stag dinner of 10 days ago. Only 16 were 
present and Ike spent much of the time 
pointing out to them that no President has 
ever lived to be 70—not in the White House. 
If Ike were reelected he would see his 70th 
birthday in the White House, if, that is, he 
were the only President in history to be so 
lucky. Why should he tempt fate when he 
has been serving his country, his wife points 
out to friends, ever since he was 21? 

Rumor: Mrs. Eisenhower wastes most of 
every day playing her favorite card game, 
Bolivia. 

Truth: To say this of any official wife in 
Washington, least of all the top one, indi- 
cates an appalling ignorance of the demands 
of officialdom. Here’s how Mrs. Eisenhower 
spends an average day: 

She breakfasts around 9 o’clock and after- 
ward, between telephone calls that never 
cease, she discusses the business of running 
the White House with at least two people— 
the usher and the housekeeper. Every single 
thing connected with the house is brought 
up, whether it concerns a homey thing as 
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the breaking down of the washing machi 

or a difficulty with 1 of the 45 servants ~ 
the planning of the meals, or fresh Gian 
for the Red, Green, and Blue Rooms. Her 
secretary then sees her and she’s presente 
with the endless requests to appear, to = 
ceive, or to patronize. a 

By that time, it’s noon and she gets 
dressed to: Receive a couple of hundreq 
women; go out to an official 3-hour lunch. 
eon; lunch with a member of her family. 
or lunch alone when she may start tacklin, 
her mail. She signs between 100 and 200 
letters every day and she has to have some 
idea what she's signing. Sometimes she 
=" even get to the mail until late in the 

ay. 

In the afternoon, if she is not receiving 
groups and posing for a picture, she might 
have a visit from a personal friend or more 
likely one from her sister, Mrs. Gordon 
Moore, who likes to bring her little grand. 
daughter, “Peaches,” whom they both adore. 
When her mother is staying at the White 
House, she spends a part of each day with 
her. She's lucky if she can find time to 
play Bolivia one afternoon a week. In fact, 
and this is meant to be gospel, she hasn't 
played it for weeks and weeks. 

Everybody in this world is subject to some 
false speculation and unkind comment, but 
I'll bet there’s a new unfounded rumor born 
every few minutes about the President of 
the United States and the First Lady, who- 
ever they may be. Apply commonsense and 
remember it’s two decent people you're hear- 
ing about and you can automatically dispose 
of most such talk. 





Free People Everywhere Rejoice With 
Austria 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Free People Everywhere Rejoice 
With Austria,” which appeared in the 
May 20, 1955 issue of the Owensboro 
Messenger of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


FREE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE REJOICE WITH 
AUSTRIA 


Free peoples everywhere can rejoice with 
Austria that at long last it has a peace treaty 
which will restore it to the fraternity of 
free nations. 

Austria has been absent from this com- 
pany too long. On March 11, 1938, Hitler's 
Nazi legions marched into Austrian territory, 
reducing the little country to a mere eastern 
province of Germany. Not once in the 17 
years that followed was the nation free of 
foreign soldiers. 

When the Allies crushed Hitler, their 
armies moved in and replaced Nazi control. 
There they have remained, in their respe¢- 
tive zones, as West and East dickered fruit- 
lessly through the years over peace terms. 

Only a sudden change of heart by Russia, 
evidently dictated by new strategy for coping 
with increased western strength in Europe, 
finally made possible a successful settlement. 


Under the treaty terms, all Russian and 
Allied occupation troops are slated to leave 
Austrian soil before 1955 is out. 

Russia also agrees to restore to Austria 
oil and shipping properties they had taken 
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ar reparations. The Kremlin first 
triking concession in a prelimi- 
t signed with Austria in Mos- 
ow weeks ago. It balked at including it in 
a treaty, until the West made clear it 
would not sign otherwise. 

That the Reds finally yielded on this point 
was the measure of their eagerness to con- 
clude this treaty. Naturally enough, they 
did not give so much without believing they 
had made important offsetting gains. 

As a price they demanded and got assur- 
ances of Austria's neutrality. The treaty 
cannot speak on this matter, but it is ex- 
pected & separate pact will be prepared for 

his purpose. 
et ae this is not what the Kremlin 
conceives to be its real victory at Vienna. 

Moscow's prime goal in Europe is Ger- 
many. Though the Reds loudly said they 
would never discuss German unity if West 
Germany was taken into NATO, they already 
nave offered new unity proposals. Germany's 
neutrality isa key aim. Austria is the model, 
the lure, the proof of good faith. 

Russia failed to block West German entry 
into NATO, with all it can mean for western 
strength. Now the West is on test to show 
whether it can work for German unity with- 
out giving up what it worked so hard to 
gain. A neutral Germany would be a Ger- 
many ever in peril of Russian domination. 


Whatever developments flow from the 


over as W 
made this § 
nary agreemen 


Kremlin’s new strategy, we can accept with 
deep satisfaction its notable byproduct— 
the long-hoped-for treaty of freedom for 
Austria. A fabled land has found its own 


breath again, and that is no triumph for 
communism. 





The Economics of the Upper Colorado 
Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body of the Congress has given 
its approval to S. 500, a bill to authorize 
the construction of the upper Colorado 
storage project. Hearings on this sub- 
ject have been completed in the House 
Committee and it is my hope that be- 
fore the session ends the program will 
be reported and passed by the House. 
To that end, and as a part of necessary 
general information, I should like to in- 
clude in my remarks an economic eval- 


uation of this program made by Dr. 
I 


tris E. Garnsey, a professor of eco- 
s at the University of Colorado. 
I should like to say further that Dr. 
Garnsey is no stranger to resource eco- 
hemics. He has written for various pub- 
ications in this field and in 1950 au- 
thored the book, America’s New Frontier, 
the Mountain West, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Ine., of New York. In this 
book, he carefully analyzed the resources 
©: the mountain West. The particular 
reason that I am calling attention to this 
Statement of Dr. Garnsey is that it is 
addressed directly to the presentation 
made in the other body while S. 500 was 
under debate by the Honorable Pav. 
Dovetas, of Illinois. Mr. Doveras is an 


fconomist of considerable merit himself 


seni 
JUL 


, 45 Dr. Garnsey indicates, this does 
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not insure that his statement in the 
Recorp reflects a complete or final view. 

The larger reason that I believe this 
article to be worth while, that is as more 
than a lesson in economic evaluation, is 
that it represents the research of a par- 
ticular specialist, a resources specialist, 
in the complex field of economics. While 
we cannot be specialists in every field of 
legislation, we can derive great value 
from careful attention to the studies of 
applicable specialists. For those who 
wish to have the benefit of the studies 
of a competent economist regarding re- 
source development, I highly recommend 
the following analysis by Dr. Garnsey 
on S. 500: 


On April 18-19 Senator Paut Dovcutas, of 
Tilinois, spoke on the floor of the Senate in 
opposition to the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. Since Senator Dovucras is an 
eminent economist, as well as a distinguished 
Member of the Senate, his views on this 
project are particularly important to other 
economists. Accordingly, I have studied 
Senator DovuGias’ speech carefully in order 
to understand as clearly as possible his rea- 
sons for the stand he has taken. 

Senator Dovuctas gave three economic 
arguments in opposition to the project: (1) 
Excessive irrigation costs, (2) excessive 
power costs, and (3) excessive capital in- 
vestment in relation to the propsed reserve 
capacity of the reservoirs. 

Senator Dovcias begins his argument 
against the project by calling attention to 
the magnitude of the investment proposed 
for irrigation and power development in the 
upper Colorado; and he states that the de- 
cision to make such an investment should 
be based on use of “the yardstick of the good 
of the Nation.” He recognizes that a large 
investment in a particular region will have 
beneficial economic effects within that 
region by stimulating employment and in- 
come payments with the region, but he 
asserts that such regional benefits are 
not large enough to meet the test of 
the national interest. In so saying he 
ignores the fact that much of the eco- 
nomic impact on employment and income 
of an investment in any geographic place 
in the United States spreads rapidly and di- 
rectly to other regions. In fact, studies of 
the economic characteristics of the con- 
struction industry have shown that although 
the effects on local wage payments and re- 
tail trade of a construction project are im- 
portant in the first instance, the real and 
larger impact of the subsequent, successive 
rounds of investment and wage expendi- 
tures is spread throughout the national econ- 
omy. While the building of a reservoir on 
the upper Colorado will, of course, stimulate 
retail trade and some types of local manu- 
facturing in the immediate area, the major 
effects of the construction period will be felt 
in the areas where turbines and electrical 
equipment are manufactured, where blast 
furnaces produce structural steel, and where 
automobiles, machinery, textiles, shoes and 
clothing are produced. Senator DovUGLAs 
ignores these facts in order to describe the 
upper Colorado River project as a selfish, 
sectional boondoggle. 

Senator Dovucias then suggests that since 
the investment in the upper Colorado will be 
in high-cost irrigation and power projects to 
be paid for by taxes collected generally across 
the United States, greater economic returns 
could be realized if this money were used 
instead for other consumption and invest- 
ment expenditures elsewhere in the United 
States. Here again the economic analysis of 
Senator DouG.ias is incomplete. He assumes 
that if the money were not spent on the Colo- 
rado, it inevitably will be spent elsewhere, 
and that it will be directed automatically to 
desirable investment projects elsewhere. 
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These are unwarranted assumptions. Money 
not spent on the Colorado may not be spent 
at all for consumer goods; and if it is saved, 
it may or may not be invested. Or if in- 
vested, it may or may not be invested in 
profitable or desirable ways: Given the com- 
plex nature of our economy, it is unwarrant- 
ed to assume that unknown alternatives to 
the Colorado project will automatically con- 
tribute to the national welfare. The project 
cannot be discredited by simply assuming 
that all other investment is in itself more 
desirable. 

Senator Dovcias does make specific com- 
parison of alternative costs and returns from 
investment on the Colorado and elsewhere. 
He cites the high costs per acre of irrigating 
new land in the upper Colorado, and asserts 
that other land in other areas could be re- 
claimed much more cheaply. However, he 
does not extend his analysis of either type 
of land beyond this simple first step. He 
gives us no clue as to the processes by which 
this other land in other areas is to be re- 
claimed. Is it by the independent action of 
individual farmers? By Government agen- 
cies? When will it be done? What will be 
the indirect costs? What social and legal 
obstacles must be overcome in order to re- 
claim such land? At what costs? 


In the case of the irrigated land in the 
Colorado Basin, the Senator does make some 
effort to compare costs and benefits. He 
deplores the fact that much of this land is 
best adapted to alfalfa and irrigated pasture 
for feeding livestock; and he compares the 
returns per acre on such land with returns 
on the fertile corn and wheat lands of Ili- 
nois, in order to conclude that forage and 
pasture land in the upper Colorado should 
not be brought under irrigation. 


It is, of course, correct that an acre of fer- 
tile land planted to cereals will yield more 
food for human beings than an acre which 
supports meat animals destined for human 
food. In this sense the cereal land is eco- 
nomically superior. However, if only this 
factor is given any weight, it follows that 
the American people should give up red meat 
as a part of their diet and adapt a cereal 
diet comparable to that of the cereal-eating 
countries of Asia. 

It is difficult to believe that the Senator 
means for us to become 4 Nation of cereal 
eaters. Surely he would agree that there is 
room in the American economy for a meat- 
producing area based on an integrated agri- 
cultural economy of irrigated pasture and 
open range. In such a livestock economy in 
the semiarid West the irrigated lands not 
only provide concentrated feeds for fatten- 
ing and finishing, but also the production 
of such feeds reduces the pressure on the 
rangeland toward overgrazing and destruc- 
tion of the soil cover. No one would pretend 
that a western acre of grazing land or irri- 
gated forage cropland can compare in cost- 
yield ratio with the lands of the Middle West. 
Nevertheless, most of the western agricul- 
tural lands are not submarginal when costs 
of production are related to direct and in- 
direct benefits to be obtained from their 
use. A single-step, simple analysis such as 
appears in the Senator’s speech is not a 
sufficient basis for the determination of the 
economic feasibility of an investment in new 
irrigated lands in the West. 

Given the complex character of the modern 
industrial economy of the United States, no 


* one can safely depend upon a simple, short- 


run analysis of its behavior. Most of our 
business enterprises today make investment 
decisions in terms of long-run forecasts of 
ultimate profitability rather than in terms 
of immediate short-run profits. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States must make its 
decisions concerning the future development 
of our resources on an even longer run basis; 
and it must also give weight to considera- 
tions of general welfare and national security 
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which go beyond the cost-profit responsibil- 
ities of private business. 

The West is a part of the United States and 
its problems must be dealt with nationally. 
A generation ago when the Panama Canal 
was being built at the then tremendous cost 
of $40 million, some economists, concerned 
with transportation costs in this great con- 
tinental republic, suggested that it was re- 
grettable that all of the United States be- 
tween the Great Plains and the Sierras could 
not be snipped out and thrown away in order 
to reduce the long, expensive haul between 
the Pacific Coast and the Middle West. The 
people of the West are themselves addicted 
to the humor of exaggeration and they were 
able to see the joke. But they just went 
ahead producing copper, oil, uranium and 
tungsten, and sheep and cattle and dude 
ranches to the immeasurable enrichment of 
this Nation. True, they were short of water, 
and after 1902 they worked on this prob- 
lem with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment. True, they developed the best sites 
for irrigation first and left the bigger, more 
expensive projects until they were needed. 
But it is no less true that water is still a 
primary need not only in the West, but 
throughout the United States. Water is 
needed in the West not only to develop more 
land but to conserve what we already have. 
It is needed on the land not only to grow 
crops but also to protect the soil against 
erosion. It is needed to provide more power 
for factory, farm, and home; and it is needed 
for domestic consumption by a growing pop- 
ulation. We can’t snip out the semiarid 
West and throw it away to solve its problems. 
But what we can do is to make the most of 
its valuable resources and in doing so, to 
help raise the value of its less profitable re- 
sources to an economic level. This is the 
long-run, overall point of view which looks 
at the resources problems of the region and 
the Nation as a complex and interrelated 
network of problems, necessarily analyzed 
and dealt with as a complete whole, and not 
as a piecework of unrelated parts. 

Senator Dovucias’ second argument con- 
cerns hydroelectric power. He cites the gen- 
erating costs of power at such great Federal 
projects as Bonneville and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, where present generating 
costs range from 0.6 mill to 1.1 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour, and compares such costs with 
estimates of 4.2-4.7 mills at Glenn Canyon 
and 6 mills elsewhere on the upper Colorado. 
He then concludes that the upper Colorado 
projects are high-cost projects and that, 
therefore, they should not be built. He 
‘states further that in all probability alter- 
native methods of generating power by coal- 
steam processes would be cheaper than 5-6 
mills in the upper Colorado Basin because 
of the coal deposits there. He concludes 
that the Federal Government might well 
undertake new power projects on the Colum. 
bia and the Niagara, but not on the Colorado. 


Senator Dovuc.as’ figures on hydropower 
costs in the upper Colorado Basin are ac- 
curate enough, but his estimates of costs of 
other types of power in the area are unreale 
istic. Power can be generated at Glenn 
Canyon and delivered to load centers such as 
Salt Lake City, Denver, and Albuquerque, at 
about 5 mills per kilowatt-hour. The aver- 
age cost for the total power system is 6 mills. 
This price includes the power subsidy to 


irrigation contemplated in S. 500 as passed. 


by the Senate, based on a 50-year amortiza- 
tion period. If power factors alone were 
used in the cost computation, the system’s 
power could be sold at the load centers for 
)4, mills on 50-year pay-out program. 
Alternative costs are much higher. The 
costs of coal-steam generation computed on 
the same basis as the hydropower works out 
at 7.3 mills according to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion data. The costs of generation of power 
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by privately owned utilities in the region are 
higher still. Based on data from the new 
and highly efficient Gadsby plant of the Utah 
Power Co., and including estimates of trans- 
mission costs to the load centers of the re- 
gion, the public utilities of the region are 
experiencing costs of 8 to 11 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. It is understandable, therefore, 
that the major utility companies in the re- 
gion have expressed a willingness to pur- 
chase power from the upper Colorado project 
at 6 mills. (See hearings on 5.500.) In the 
light of these data Senator Douctas’ sugges- 
tion that it might cost a little more than 3 
mills to generate power from coal in the 
upper Colorado must be regarded as highly 
unrealistic. 

We may, of course, agree with Senator 
Dovuc.as that 6-mill power is high-cost power 
when compared with 0.6 or 1.1 mills power 
in other parts of the United States. But 
this is no argument against the upper Colo- 
rado project. The upper Colorado Basin 
needs power and it will need more power as 
time goes by. It cannot buy cheap power 
from the Columbia or the Niagara. It must 
generate its own power as cheaply as pos- 
sible within its own region. The region's 
best chance for low-cost power accessible to 
the region is the hydropower of the upper 
Colorado project. 

In his third argument Senator Dovucias 
expresses concern that the capital outlays re- 
quired to construct the reservoirs in the up- 
per Colorado project will never be fully uti- 
lized, because the reservoirs will not be 
filled. He bases this view on a comparison 
of the proposed capacity of the reservoirs 
with the annual average flow of the river 
during the last 10 years. However, neither 
Senator DoucLas nor the persons testifying 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation seem to have made 
use of some recent and valuable information 
relative to the subject of streamflow on the 
Colorado. Recent advances in the sciences 
of meteorology and astronomy have given 
rise to new views concerning the relation of 
disturbances on the sun to the weather on 
this planet. These new views are reported in 
Fortune magazine for August 1954. The rel- 
evant data can be stated briefly as follows: 

1. For the United States as a whole, East 
as well as West, the weather during the next 
60 years probably wili be characterized by 
lower temperatures and higher rainfall than 
during the past 60 years. 

2. For the Western States, there is a sci- 
entifically valid probability that rainfall dur- 
ing the period 1965 to 1975, when the reser- 
voirs will be in full operation, will be appre- 
ciably heavier than during the last 10 years. 

3. Concerning the Colorado River specifi- 
cally, the flow of the river during the last 10 
years (except 1952) has been generally sub- 
normal compared with the last 60 years, and 
there is every likelihood that the flow in the 
years ahead will be adequate to fill the res- 
ervoirs proposed for the upper Colorado Riv- 
er project. 

In concluding this statement, I would like 
to make it clear that I have the greatest re- 
spect for Senator DoucLas as an economist 
and as a statesman—a respect in no way di- 
minished by my disagreement with the effec- 
tiveness of his arguments against the upper 
Colorado project. My own support of the 
project, moreover, is derived from a positive 
analysis of the economic feasibility of the 
project. I have been engaged in a continu- 
ing economic analysis of the regional econ- 
omy of the West for the last 15 years, and I 
am familiar with many of its problems and 
potentialities. 

There are many valuable resources in the 
upper Colorado River Basin as yet under- 
developed.t_ There are also great human 
resources in the form of a growing popula- 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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tion and labor force, which must be utilized 
by means of constructive opportunities {o; 
employment. By 1980 the population of 
Colorado will have reached 2.2 Million—an 
increase of 860,000 or 64 percent, in 30 years 
During this same period Colorado’s labor 
force is expected to rise by 403,000—an jn. 
crease of 68 percent. Job opportunities for 
these 403,000 persons must be developed 
somewhere and the logical place to begin is 
with the development of the unutilizeg Te. 
sources of the State and region.? 

One such resource is the oil shale of upper 
Colorado. There is a strong possibility that 
the next 30 years will witness the establish. 
ment of a large-scale shale oil industry 
along the main stem of the Colorado River 
between Glenwood Springs and Grand June. 
tion, Colo. A full-scale retorting and re. 
fining industry in this area would supply a 
substantial part of the Nation’s needs for 
petroleum, and would create a population 
increase of some 500,000 persons in the im- 
mediate area. The industrial and domestic 
water and power requirement of such a pop- 
ulation cannot be met without the reservoirs 
and generating plants envisaged in the 
upper Colorado River project. It would be 
most fortunate if such power were forth. 
coming at 1 mill per kilowatt; but even at 
6 mills the power would be economical and 
competitive with alternative sources. In 
addition, it would be possible at this stage 
of development of the region to utilize gas 
from shale oil to produce steam power in 
the area. Such power would offer an 
admirable, low-cost complement to the 
hydropower of the project. 

Our country is entering a new stage in its 
economic history. A rapidly growing popu- 
lation and a rising standard of living with 
high-level employment give rise to many 
problems of resources utilization far different 
from those of the last 50 years. Resources 
are becoming less abundant in relation to 
needs. They are also becoming of lower- 
grade and higher cost. Resources problems 
are dynamic, complex, and inter-related. 
The economic value of resources is relative 
to the place, time, and technological and 
cultural setting which determine their use. 
Under these circumstances it is becoming 
more and more necessary to analyze resources 
on a regional basis, by studying the resources 
of a region and the best ways to utilize them 
within the framework of the national econ- 
omy and the national welfare. 

When looked at from this point of view 
specific resources problems appear in a new 
light. The upper Colorado River project 
must be conceived as a multiple-purpose 
project for long-term regional development. 
Analysis of the project shows that the utili- 
zation of the resources of this largely unde- 
veloped region is in the national interest, 
and that the time has come to begin that de- 
velopment in order that the upper Colorado 
region may begin now to make an increasing 
contribution to the national welfare during 
the next half-century and beyond. This 1s 
not a conclusion reached from a narrov, 
selfish sectional point of view, but a conclu- 
sion reached through analysis of this west- 
ern region as but one part of a national econ- 
omy. The purpose of regional resources de- 
velopment is national development and na- 
tional well-being. So conceived and 50 
analyzed the upper Colorado project can 
meet the test prescribed by Senator DovuGLas 
It measures up to the yardstick of the good 
of the Nation, 





1See Garnsey, America’s New Frontier, the 
Mountain West, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 

2 See Garnsey, Morris, and Pelze, R. E. A 
Projection of the Population to Colorado ” 
1980, to be published by the University 0! 
Colorado on May 30, 1955. These estimates 
are the result of a population projection 
using the cohort-survival method. 
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Agriculture Department Takes Role of 
Apologist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Labor’s Daily of May 19, 1955: 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT TAKES ROLE OF 

APOLOGIST 


(By Sidney Margolius) 


Both the United States Agriculture De- 
partment and the food processing industry 
are sending out an increasing amount of 
publicity claiming that retail food prices re- 
main high while farm prices have sunk be- 
cause more foods are now semiprepared and 
ready-to-cook, and labor costs have increased 
marketing expenses. 

In fact, the Agriculture Department—in a 
departure from its assigned and traditional 
role of helping farmers and consumers—has 
become a leading apologist for the increased 
spread between farm and retail prices. This 
Government agency recently has sent out a 
number of publicity releases indicating that 
processed foods and labor costs are respon- 
sible for stubbornly high food costs, and has 
just published two “information booklets” 
along these lines, One, addressed to wage- 
earners, is called “More and Better Foods 
From Today's Pay Check.” It shows how an 
hour’s take-home pay now buys more bread, 
meat, etc., than 30 years ago. It also points 
out that then, most foods had to be pre- 
pared at home, but now you can buy all 
kinds of ready-to-serve and prepared foods, 
and that while “the extra services cost 
money * * * they save time for the house- 
wife.” 

CONVENIENCE FOOD PRODUCTS 
The Grocery Manufacturers of America, 


Inc., association of food processors, has also 
sent out releases attempting to show that 
convenience food products have taken much 
of the work out of the home kitchen. But 
the manufacturers came up with a different 
conclusion than the Agriculture Department. 
They said the processed foods are cheaper. 
They point out that in baby foods, a jar of 
strained green beans costs 10 cents, while 
the quantity of fresh beans needed to pre- 
pare the same serving costs nearly 3 cents 
more; that a can of frozen orange juice 


concentrate costs less than 20 cents and 
equals the Juice of nine to a dozen medium 
oranges at a cost of 40 cents a dozen; that 


the ingredients of a typical devil’s food cake 
costs 56 cents, but a ready mix, plus 2 eggs, 
costs 45 cents 

Actually, neither the Agriculture Depart- 
ment nor the manufacturers are quite ac- 
curate in the conclusions they are passing 
out via newspaper stories, columnists, and 


State food-processing services. It will pay 
you to Know the facts, not only for the sake 
or accurate information on why food costs 
Tfemain high, but so you can know how to 
save your own money in buying and prepar- 
ing foods 

REASON FOR PUBLICITY 


+’ Teason for the publicity barrages at- 
tributia & high market costs to labor costs 
7 that farmers are getting less now for food 
oe but the public is paying close to peak 
c vels. The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
“pti index is now 13.6 percent lower than 
sae 4 2.4 But retail food prices, as meas- 
oe ; the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have 
. — only 14% percent since last year. 
aca’ . the farmer got 52 cents of every 
“* you spent for food, and 48 cents went 
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for processing, marketing, and transportation 
to bring it from farm to retail counter. By 
1954, the farmer was getting 44 cents of your 
food dollar, and 56 cents was going to dis- 
tribution. 

The Agriculture Department apologizes for 
the increasing spread by saying in its new 
booklets that middlemen’s profits are only a 
small proportion of the widening margin be- 
tween farm and retail prices and the most 
important single cost is labor. It points out 
that the number of workers engaged in food 
marketing increased 53 percent in those 30 
years, so the proportion of workers engaged 
in food marketing is the same as before, if 
not lower. Secondly, as Meyer Sherman, of 
United Packinghouse Workers, has pointed 
out, the new packaging methods often actu- 
ally lower costs by making savings in labor 
and shipping costs instead of increasing 
them. Retail clerks’ unions, for example, 
are facing a growing unemployment threat 
to produce clerks because of the increase in 
prepackaged frozen and fresh produce. 


THE REAL REASON 


You can find the real manufacturers are 
processing and prepackaging more foods in 
a recent announcement by Armour & Co., 
meat packer, that it is pushing sales of pack- 
aged products because wider profit margins 
are possible on these products than on bulk 
goods. Fifteen years ago, about 75 percent 
of Armour’s bacon was sold in slabs which 
the butcher sliced. Today over 75 percent 
is sold in half-pound and one-pound pack- 
ages carrying the Armour brand name. 





Britain Must Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Britain Must Choose,” which 
appeared in the May 20, 1955, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BRITAIN Must CHOOSE 


In a few days British voters will go to 
the polls to choose their Government for 
the next 5 years. Recent reports suggest 
that the outcome may be closer than was 
thought likely at the start. 

The practiced observers believe the ruling 
Conservatives will win. But they feel that 
the margin of triumph over the rival Labor 
Party will be fairly slim, about like the 
winning edge in October 1951. 

When it first became apparent that a 
spring election might be called, forecasters 
spoke freely of an easy Conservative victory. 
Their reasons were the Conservatives’ suc- 
cess in lifting Britain to record levels of 
prosperity and the Labor Party’s deep 
internal split. 

Those things have not changed materially. 
The latest opinion polls, however, have indi- 
cated a very close popular division between 
the two parties. It will be recalled that in 
1951, though the Conservatives gained a 
House of Commons majority, their total vote 
was less than Labor’s. 

Add to this the fact that this is the first 
time in many years that the Conservatives 
have gone to the electorate without Sir 
Winston Churchill as their leader. Prime 
Minister Eden is well liked, but he has never 
caught the public imagination as did his 
illustrious predecessor. 
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Furthermore, as such expert analyzers of 
the British mood as Barbara Ward point out, 
Britons are not necessarily disposed to vote 
Conservative simply to express gratitude for 
prosperity. Their deeper concern today is 
the avoidance of war. 

Sensing this, Sir Anthony has gone out of 
his way to assure the nation he is as willing 
as his Labor opponents to sit down with 
Russian leaders in any conference that 
might hold genuine hopes for peace. 

The ruling party presents no ready targets. 
It has steered clear of stand-pattism, has 
offered forward looking welfare plans, and 
has fostered growth in the country’s econ- 
omy. Its platform calls for more of the 
same. 

On the other hand, no patches can conceal 
Labor’s split. Leftwing Leader Aneurin 
Bevan is basically as irresponsible and un- 
manageable as ever. Voters must wonder 
how a party can govern the country when it 
cannot govern itself. 

Labor’s program is a faded copy of the 
now outworn Socialist doctrines. Leaders 
groping for new policy lines have not found 
them. 

The party’s one real hope is that it might 
make hay by playing on the average Brit- 
isher’s abiding fear of war and specially of 
the hydrogen bomb. Its platform stressed 
these issues. And here Bevan’s ranting anti- 
Americanism could make impact. 

But if the Labor Party did win, it would 
suggest to outsiders that Britons had let 
their emotions rule. For Labor has no real 
foreign policy alternatives, either. 

It is the Conservatives who have the ideas 
and the energy in 1955. On May 26 the 
world will see whether this is what the 
British electorate wants. 





Labor Ignores a Good Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial from 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News 
of May 20, 1955, entitled “Labor Ignores 
a Good Friend”: 


LasporR IGNORES A GOOD FRIEND 


The two major labor organizations, the 
AFL and CIO, have displayed a consistent 
hostility toward the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration since it took over. 

It’s 2 free country, of course. But, as a 
practical matter, it’s hard to see how labor’s 
cause can be steadily advanced if it be as- 
sumed that only one party feels any respon- 
sibility toward the needs of the workingman. 
The Democrats held power 20 years. Sup- 
pose the Republicans should do likewise? 
That's a long time to keep oneself on the 
outside looking in. 

Labor’s attitude has a special irony right 
now because most union leaders well under- 
stand that the present Secretary of Labor, 
James Mitchell, is one of the ablest and fair- 
est persons ever to occupy the post. 

Mitchell has arrayed himself on the side 
of reasonable change in labor laws which 
may be unfairly restrictive of labor’s rights. 
He has acted to modernize his Department. 
His 1954 annual report, written in simple, 
human, often narrative style, was a refresh- 
ing breeze through the jungle of officialese. 
His public appearances stamp him as one 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s top men. 

Yet labor acts and talks as if he did not 
exist. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings which will begin on Wednesday, 
May 25 before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, are sched- 
uled to deal primarily with two specific 
bills, namely, H. R. 6286, the administra- 
tion’s $28 million poliomyelitis immuni- 
zation assistance bill, and H. R. 6207, a 
bill designed to give authority to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, through an amendment of the bio- 
logics control law, to supervise and con- 
trol, in the interest of protecting and 
preserving the health of the American 
people, the distribution and use of bio- 
logical products. 

I have introduced both of these bills. 
A companion bill to H. R. 6286, the ad- 
ministration’s immunization assistance 
bill, has also been introduced by Con- 
gressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, ranking mi- 
nority member of this committee, being 
H. R. 6287. 

On the surface, it might seem as if the 
subjects covered by H. R. 6286 and H. R. 
6207 are related to each other only in 
an incidental way. A closer study of the 
bills, however, will make it apparent that 
the relationship between the two is 
rather close and direct. 

The purpose of this statement is to 
point up the way in which the subjects 
covered by these two bills are related to 
each other and generally to give a proper 
focus and perspective to these hearings. 

The hearings on H. R. 6207 and H. R. 
6286 are the first ones to be held by this 
committee since the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on April 12, 
licensed six manufacturers to produce 
the Salk vaccine. This action was taken 
by the Secretary under the biologics 
control law which may be found in sec- 
tion 351 of the Public Health Service 
Act. 

The events which has occurred be- 
tween April 12 and the present day are 
too well-known to be repeated in any 
detail. A summary of these events is 
contained in the Secretary’s report to 
the President and that summary will 
probably be brought up to date by one 
of the witnesses speaking for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Being the first hearing on a subject 
on which many, and perhaps too many, 
statements have been made which have 
been interpreted by some people as hav- 
ing a partisan slant, I want to state cate- 
gorically that this committee never has 
and I hope never will approach any pub- 
lic health problem in a partisan spirit. 
Rather, this committee will seek to ap- 
proach the problems created by the at- 
tempt to secure rapid mass application 
of the new Salk vaccine in such a way 
that prompt action may be taken on 
bills dealing with some of the immediate 
problems. On the other hand, this com- 
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mittee would feel derelict in its duties 
if it failed to give at the same time close 
attention to the long-range implications 
of the Salk situation. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that this committee’s interest in and 
concern with the Salk vaccine situation 
is not a recent and belated one. 

Several weeks before the licensing of 
the vaccine by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I contacted Dr. 
Scheele and Dr. Keefer with respect to 
any plans which the Department might 
have to provide for allocating the scarce 
vaccine so that the vaccine would go to 
those classes of persons where it would 
do the most good. Also, the question of 
making the vaccine available to all chil- 
dren regardless of their parents’ ability 
to pay, was discussed. At that time, I 
was advised by Dr. Scheele and Dr. 
Keefer that no legislative action was 
required. 

Two days following the licensing of 
the vaccine, on April 14, 1955, I addressed 
a letter to Hon. Oveto Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which summarizes, 
briefly, the views expressed by Dr. 
Scheele and Dr. Keefer at that time. 
The letter also requested the Secretary 
to review the situation and to advise the 
committee whether the Department 
might feel the need for additional legis- 
lation granting the Department power to 
allocate the vaccine. 

The bill on which the administration 
now has requested action is designed to 
authorize an appropriation of $28 mil- 
lion to assist the States is providing, for a 
limited period, Salk vaccine immuniza- 
tions to children of parents who may not 
be able to pay for the cost of the vaccine. 
In connection with this bill, the admin- 
istration has proposed a voluntary sys- 
tem of allocations and priorities to as- 
sure that the Salk vaccine, during the 
initial scarcity period, will be distributed 
fairly among the several States and will 
go to the children in those age groups 
which are most susceptible to the disease. 
The administration has not sought any 
additional powers to police this system. 

A great deal has been said already by 
spokesmen for the administration, in- 
terested groups, organizations, and 
Members of Congress, with regard to the 
adequacy of a voluntary plan. Many 
bills have been introduced in Congress to 
give additional powers to the President 
for a limited period of time to deal with 
specific allocation and priority prob- 
lems arising from the present scarcity 
of the Salk vaccine. 

I have introduced H. R. 6207 for the 
purpose of raising the question whether 
permanent legislation is needed grant- 
ing powers to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through an 
amendment of the biologics control law 
to control, through regulations, in the 
interest of public health, the distribu- 
tion and use of biological products. 

I have particularly in mind that these 
additional powers may be needed in all 
instances where as, in the case of the 
Salk vaccine, rapid mass applications 
are attempted of new biological products. 

In this connection, I further desire to 
raise a question whether there is con- 
tinued justification for differentiation in 
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responsibilities of the Federal Goyer 
ment with regard to: first, new biological 
products; two, new drugs; and, three 
insulin and certain specified antibiotic. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
departments and agencies of the Federa) 
Government, the State and local goy. 
ernments, the voluntary agencies, the 
pharmaceutical trade, and the Medica] 
and pharmaceutical professions, ang 
last, but not least, the American pubic, 
generally, the new problems create by 
the rapid mass application of new won- 
der drugs as exemplified by recent ex. 
periences with the Salk vaccine. There. 
fore, I have directed the committee staff 
to prepare a series of questions which 
will focus attention on some of the prob. 
lems created by the new phenomenon 
of rapid mass application of new drugs, 

The answers to these questions can. 
not and will not be forthcoming durins 
the few days of hearings that this com- 
mittee can hold on the two bills now 
before it. However, the answers to these 
questions should be found at a reason- 
ably early date. 

The best way, in my view, to secure 
reasonable answers, including necessary 
additional Federal legislation, is to con- 
duct an intelligent discussion of these 
questions. In order to promote an early 
start of this discussion, I am making 
the questions public at this time in ad- 
vance of the hearings in the hope that 
all interested groups and individuals will 
give their careful attention to these 
questions. 

In closing, I want to emphasize again 
that in spite of the broad scope of the 
committee’s inquiry, there will under no 
circumstances be any delay in taking 
up H. R. 6286, which contains the ad- 
ministration’s proposed authorization of 
$28 million to assist the States in pro- 
viding immunization aganst polomyeli- 
tis for children whose parents are unable 
to pay the cost of vaccination. 
BACKGROUND PROBLEMS RELATING TO H. R, 6207 

AND H. R. 6286 


A. Responsibilities of Federal Govern- 
ment under present law: 

First. Under present law, what are the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to new drugs as to 
(a) production and safety; (b) distribu- 
tion; and (c) application and use? 

Second. Under present law, what are 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to new biological 
products, as to (a) production and 
safety; (b) distribution; and (c) appli- 
cation and use? 

Third. Under present law, what are 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to certain new 
drugs, including insulin, and several spe- 
cifically enumerated antibiotics, as 
(a) production and safety; (b) distribu- 
tion; and (c) application and use? 

Fourth. What accounts for the dif- 
ference in responsibilities? 

Fifth. Is the difference in responsi- 
bilities justified? 

B. Rapid mass application versus 
gradual individual application: 

Sixth. Are there any public policy 
considerations which distinguish rapid 
mass application of new drugs from 
gradual individual application with ! 
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a) production and safety; (b) 


a ( 
gard to application and 


distribution , and (c) 


se? ‘ ‘ 
ceyenth. Do these considerations dif- 
fer according to whether such drugs are 
primarily preventive or curative? 


C. Respective responsibilities: ; 

Fighth. What are the respective re- 
<ibilities—legal and other—in con- 
rapid mass applications of 
) preventive, or (b) cura- 


sponsib 
nection with 
new drugs— ‘a 
tive of— 3 

(A) Governmental agencies 
State, and local; . 

(B) Voluntary agencies; 

(C) Manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and pharmacists; eal 

(D) Medical profession—individually 
and collectively ; and 

(E) Others? 

Ninth. Are these respective responsi- 
pilities the same in the case of rapid 
mass application and in the case of grad- 
ual individual application of new drugs? 

Tenth. Are present Federal laws ade- 
quate for the discharge of Federal re- 
sponsibilities in connection with rapid 
mass application and gradual individual 
application of new drugs—preventive or 
curative—with regard to (a) production 
and safety; (b) distribution; and (c) 
application and use? 





Federal, 





The President’s First Show of Firmness 
Denies Justice to Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following editorial from the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capitol Times of May 20, 
1955: 

tis going to see strange to the Nation as 


a whole, and particularly to the postal work- 
ers, that President Eisenhower, who has been 
s0 vacillating on other issues, should show 
such single-minded purpose in his opposition 
to a modest increase in the postal workers’ 


pay. 

From the beginning he has taken a firm 
Position against the 8.6 percent salary in- 
crease which Congress passed so overwhelm- 


ingly and which he has now vetoed. This 
determination is indeed a change from the 
Eisenhower who has swung from “massive 


retali: tion” to “agonizing reappraisal” to 
‘peaceful coexistence” and a dozen other 
conflicting slogans in the conduct of our for- 
ign policy. It is a change from the admin- 
istration that won't take responsibility for 


the chaotic execution of the security pro- 
ram, that swings from dynamic conserva~ 
tism progressive moderation with the 
greatest of ease, and that does all the other 


things so baffing to our own citizens and 
Our friends abroad. 


_ Here is an administration that shrinks 
age its responsibility to develop a program 
or the quitable distribution of polio vac- 
cine; an administration that is too timid to 


accord men like Edward Corsi and Wolf La- 


dejinsky the elementary decency of fair 
treatment 


oe it can stand like Gibraltar in its de- 
™Mination to deny the postal workers a 


meager 


measure of justice. 
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It is significant that President Eisenhower 
should discover the power of the veto on this 
now. He apparently didn’t know that it 
was available to him when he signed the 
tidelands oil giveaway and turned over bil- 
lions in the public domain to the fat and 
greedy oil interests. Nor did he when he 
signed the rich man’s tax bill and the other 
giveaways. 

He thought it quite fair that Congress 
should vote to raise its own wages by 50 
percent. And he no doubt agrees with the 
measure currently before Congress to pro- 
vide ex-Presidents with a $25,000 a year pen- 
sion and a staff of Government-paid workers. 

The President’s unwavering hostility to a 
decent wage increase for the postal workers 
is a long way from the warm friendship and 
sympathy he expressed for them when he 
spoke to one of their conventions in 1952 
when he was looking for votes. 

But, then, it should be remembered that 
the President was lavish with his promises 
to the farmers, too, in 1952. He promised 
price supports at 90 percent of parity and 
the promise was almost immediately repudi- 
ated in the Benson flexible price-support 
program. The House of Representatives has 
voted to restore the 90-percent level and the 
Sengte will soon act on it. But the word 
around Washington is that the President is 
going to be a strong man again and will 
veto it if Congress passes it despite the fact 
that his promise was clear and unequivocal 
in 1952. The trouble with the postal workers 
and farmers is that they aren’t in the oil 
business. 

The simple and most fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice demand the overriding of 
this veto from the hand of a President who 
has signed some of the most outrageous give- 
away legislation in recent history. 





In This Atomic Age National Defense Re- 
quires Conservation of Scientific Man- 
power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr “Cpeaker, we 
are all vitally interested in building and 
maintaining a strong national defense 
which will afford the United States the 
defensive strength to meet any conceiv- 
able emergency and, in the event of 
attack, to defend and repel the invader. 

Such a program must, to be effective, 
embrace within its structure all the ele- 
ments necessary for such defense. And 
there must be no weak link in the chain 
of our defensive strength if it is to stand 
the test should this ever be necessary. 

We now have plans under considera- 
tion to bring our manpower to a maxi- 
mum strength for defense purposes, and 
there is no doubt that a satisfactory plan 
to utilize the manpower strength of the 
Nation will become effective. 

We also appropriate huge sums for all 
branches of our armed services to keep 
the weapons of war in constant readi- 
ness and to replace obsolete equipment. 

However, a review of our existing 
defense policy brings to light one phase 
which could be that dangerous weak 
link in our overall national defense pol- 
icy. This is the present lack of an ef- 
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fective policy to recognize the importance 
of a maximum effort in the field of sci- 
entific research and development, and 
the fullest possible utilization of the Na- 
tion’s technological, scientific, and other 
critical manpower resources. 


When we realize the full extent to 
which we must depend upon our scien- 
tists and technological experts, not only 
to develop and operate atomic weapons 
of war, but equally important, to pro- 
vide the antidote to neutralize the effec- 
tiveness of such weapons in enemy hands 
so that we may be assured of national 
survival in the event of conflict; then we 
can begin to fully appreciate the para- 
mount importance of utilizing the talents 
and abilities of Americans already 
trained in these fields as well as our 
young men and women who exhibit out- 
standing ability in scientific research and 
technological development. 

The American Chemical Society has 
made an exhaustive study of this prob- 
lem as related to a sound long-range plan 
for defense and the needs for develop- 
ment and production of items which 
make our manpower a stronger com- 
bative force. As a result of this study, 
the Society has issued a statement of 
policy which contains recommendations 
to be considered in any proposed man- 
power program. 

These recommendations are worthy 
of the thoughtful appraisal of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I am inserting 
them herewith for consideration: 

When Congress passed legislation to pro- 
vide for the military strength of our coun- 
try it declared that “in a free society the 
obligations and privileges of serving in the 
Armed Forces and the Reserve components 
thereof should be shared generally, in ac- 
cordance with a system of selection which is 
fair and just and which is consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective national 
economy” (sec. 1 (c) of Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.). 

The obligation and privilege of serving 
one’s country in time of need has appealed 
to the patriotism of millions, yes, billions of 
people in literally hundreds of different coun- 
tries. The United States has no monopoly 
on this feature. It is in the desire to assure 
a fair and just system of selection that the 
United States differs sharply from many 
other nations, and it is particularly impor- 
tant, in the interests of freedom and democ- 
racy, that every effort to provide such a sys- 
tein be made. Congress realized this when 
in the same law (sec. 1 (e)) it declared that 
“adequate provision for national security 
requires maximum effort in the fields of sci- 
entific research and development, and the 
fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s 
technological, scientific, and other critical 
manpower resources.” 

These statements were incorporated into 
Public Law 51 on June 19, 1951, when the 
United States was playing a leading role in 
the Korean action. Since then there has 
been a gradual change in the world situation 
and in the part played by the United States. 
The so-called cold war which followed has 
developed into what more accurately may be 
called a technological war. Recent authentic 
information from Russia indicates that her 
leaders fear our technological superiority 
more than anything else. In view of the 
Russians’ greater numerical strength, tech- 
nological superiority offers the best hope of 
assuring our national security. It is logical 
that the degree to which national security 
can be assured is in direct proportion to our 
margin of superiority. 
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While the Soviet Union is conscious of the 
role of technology as the basis for both mili- 
tary and economic power, it is also conscious 
of its accomplishments in this area, accom- 
plishments that have eliminated our su- 
periority in certain fields, and left the mar- 
gin uncomfortably narrow in others. 

This being true, it is even more certain 
now than in 1951 “that adequate provision 
for national security requires maximum ef- 
fort in the fields of scientific research and 
development, and the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the Nation’s technological, scien- 
tific, and other critical manpower resources.” 

Therefore, in the interest of immediate as 
well as long-range needs of our Nation, it is 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that every step 
should be taken: 

1. To assure maximum and uninterrupted 
growth of scientific and technological devel- 
opments by promoting a strong educational 
system at all levels which will produce an 
adequate flow of specialized personnel of 
outstanding qualifications. 

2. To assure optimum utilization of spe- 
cialized personnel through a system whereby 
both military and civilian needs will be ful- 
filled. This objective will require expert 
civilian and military judgment to determine 
where each person can contribute most to 
the national interest. 

These broad objectives are not being met 
today. Because they are not being met, it is 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that those in 
Government having responsibility for the 
administration of the manpower program 
should seek: 

1. Modification of Public Law 51 (Universal 
Military Training and Service Act) and its 
administration, including a change in title, 
in order to guarantee the selectivity features 
of the law. 

2. Legislation to establish a National Man- 
power Board in the Office of the President 
composed of both civilian and military per- 
sonnel whose duty it shall be to determine 
policy and implement the administration 
of matters relating to specialized personnel. 
This legislation shall also provide for proper 
organization at State and local levels to en- 
sure adequate recognition of individual abil- 
ities and local situations which provide re- 
alistic proper utilization of each reservist. 

3. Legislation to provide an immediately 
callable reserve, under the control of the 
military, of such a size that it can be well 
organized, highly trained, and quickly mo- 
ilized to provide an effective striking force 
in the event of aggression, and also 

4. Legislation to provide a selectively call- 
able reserve, whose members shall not be re- 
called to the military except on a selection 
basis under the direction of the National 
Manpower Board. 





A Proof That Silence Can Be Golden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this time a very perti- 
nent editorial on the rewards of silence, 
which appeared in the April 27 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, and I 
particularly recommend it to the reading 
of my colleagues in sincere concern for 
our common health, welfare, and 


wisdom. 
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The article follows: 
THE REWARDS OF SILENCE 


There is something fascinating in the 
story of the Reverend Dr. Frederick M. Meek 
of Old South Church, Boston. It reveals the 
virtues of silence in a unique way. 

Six months ago Dr. Meek came down with 
an unusual throat ailment that caused him 
to lose his voice completely. He could not 
even whisper. For a minister, it would seem 
to be a tragedy. 

But Dr. Meek did not find it so. Cured at 
last, he broke silence Sunday in a sermon. 
He said that his affliction had been a great 
blessing. It had knit his family closer to- 
gether. It had freed him from bondage to 
the telephone and to the other thousand 
and one petty demands of life. 

“Nearly 6 months lived as a layman,” he 
observed, “master of my own time, reading 
the Gospels solely for their own sake, with 
time to watch other lives and my own, have 
combined to rub off a layer of professional 
veneer which accumulates almost inevitably.” 

Somehow this strikes a responsive chord. 
How many of us, wearied of the sameness 
of our routine, fagged out, and drained of 
inspiration by the gnawing, endless, impa- 
tient little demands of life, would not wel- 
come a period of silence and reflection? 
How refreshing, how soul-renewing it would 
be to have the time to browse, reflect, and 
contemplate, with no sense of urgency goad- 
ing us on. How delightful it would be to 
be relieved of the necessity for answering 
every word directed our way, every banal 
observation, every challenge to opinion. 
How wonderful merely to listen. 

“Master of my own time.” That is the 
way Dr. Meek put it. How many of us, 
caught up in the hurly-burly of our days, 
can make that claim? There is no question 
about it: Dr. Meek found a blessing in 
misfortune. 





The Amazing George Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I once 
referred to George E. Stringfellow as a 
man who had dedicated himself to the 
good of his fellowman. I made this 
statement because I knew firsthand of 
his unrelenting crusade against cancer. 
From others I learned of his many other 
activities—all humanitarian. I can un- 
derstand why Mr. Stringfellow is so well 
respected and admired by many. Iam 
pleased, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
clude herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Trentonian on May 16, 
1955, entitled “The Amazing George 
Stringfellow”’: 

THE AMAZING GEORGE STRINGFELLOW 

One of the most amazing men I have ever 
known is George E. Stringfellow, who lives in 
West Orange, N. J., but is usually to be found 
almost anywhere else, including Trenton, 
where he spends a lot of time. 

One of the most amazing things about this 
man is the fact that he doesn’t appear to be 
amazing at all. In fact, you might even say 
that he gives the impression of being shy and 
retiring, even though he is not shy and re- 
tiring at all. 

Mr. Stringfellow earns a living as the exec- 
utive vice president of the Edison storage 
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battery and the Edison voicewriter divis) 
of the Thomas A. Edison Laboratories + 
West Orange. But this is only the begi.” 
ning of his activities. - 

His offices are spacious, the mos 
I have ever seen. Adjoining his 
private kitchen where lunches are prepar 
for him and his guests. And adjoining on 
is his private gymnasium, where he also 
installed complete equipment for a Turk 
bath and massage. - 

But this isn’t really important, bec 
spends comparatively little time ; 
most comfortable of offices, and yet these tw 
divisions of the Edison Laboratories - 
moneymakers. Mr. Stringfellow has an ane 
swer. 


SECRET OF AN ADMINISTRATOR’S SUCCEss 


“It isn’t necessary for me to spend time 
here. I have an organization,” he said, 

Perhaps that is the secret of his SUCCESS 
In fact, he explains it this way: , 

“Success as an administrator depends on 
four things. First is a plan. Second is an 
organization. Third is delegation of author. 
ity, and fourth is supervision. Failure of 
any of these four steps will mean failure for 
the rest.” 


Thus, having accomplished these four steps 
in his business operation, George E. String- 
fellow has sufficient time to do the myriad 
other tasks which he has accepted. 


Among other things, he has been the presi- 
dent of the New York Kiwanis Club. Until 
recently, he was a member of and chairman 
of the board of the New Jersey Soldiers Home, 

At the present time, he is president of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, and works 
at this job with indefatigable energy. 

But his chief interest is in the Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
He is a member of Crescent Temple in Tren- 
ton, but that is only the beginning. 

For the past 10 years he has been working 
in the Imperial or National Shrine, and at 
the present time is the imperial high priest 
and prophet, which means he is fourth in 
line. Barring unforeseen circumstances, he 
will be the assistant rabban next year. The 
following year he will become chief rabban, 
and the next year after that he will become 
the imperial potentate, which means that he 
will have final and dictatorial authority over 
some 900,000 members. 


SERVES TWO COLLEGES 


In addition to all of this, he is also 4 
member of the board of trustees of Ithaca 
College, and is the vice chairman of the board 
of Indiana Technical College. 

To give you some idea of his activities, 
here is a recent schedule. Monday: In his 
office, including conferences with his staff 
and with union representatives. Tuesday: 
All day Shrine meeting in Brooklyn. Wednes- 
day: Taxpayers’ Association meeting in New- 
ark. Thursday: Masonic meeting in Blooms- 
burg, Pa. Friday: Fly to Charleston, W. Va, 
for Shrine meeting. Saturday: Fly to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for Shrine meeting. Sunday: 
Fly home. Monday: Office. Tuesday: Meet- 
ing of Shrine Crippled Children’s Hospital 
Committee in Philadelphia. Wednesday: 
Shrine meeting in Richmond, Va. Thursday: 
Fly to Spokane, Wash., for Shrine. Friday: 
Address Rotary Club in Seattle, and Shrine 
meeting at night. Saturday: Portland, Ore. 
Sunday: San Francisco, and so forth. 

This goes on all of the time. And through 
it all, he maintains a calm, unpert irbed 
attitude toward life in general. He maintains 
a soft Virginia drawl from his youth, dislikes 
talking about himself, is a devoted husband 
to his Carrie, and believes friends are bis 
most important asset—and he has thousands 
of them, knows them all and calls them bY 
name. 


Quite a guy, eh? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday night, after 79 years of in- 
credibly rich and productive life, Mary 
McLeod Bethune died at her home in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Hers was, indeed, 
‘are spirit, marked by true greatness 


a rar 
Her 


of soul, of wisdom, and of heart. 


death is a loss which the whole world © 


will feel. 
Life was not easy for Mrs. Bethune, 


although she would be the last person to 
say that it was cruel or unjust. She was 
one of 17 children whose parents had 
been slaves. Yet despite the seemingly 
overwhelming obstacles in her path, she 
has left behind her enduring monuments 
to her greatness that will forever enrich 
the lives of the people of her country and 
will stand as an inspiration to the people 
of the world. 

There is no need here for a detailed 
discussion of her accomplishments. 
They are now a permanent part of our 
national treasure. Suffice it to say that 
we shall forever be in her debt for the 
college she founded and served so long 
and brilliantly, for the organizations 
which she created and served so well, and 
for the inestimable services she per- 
formed for her Government over a period 
of many years. 

Mary McLeod Bethune held degrees 
from 14 colleges and universities. Cuba, 
Haiti, Liberia, and other foreign coun- 
tries decorated her for her work. She 
was the recipient of honors and awards 
too numerous to mention. Certainly no 
one ever deserved them more. 

Mary McLeod Bethune was a woman 

of great courage, infinite faith, profound 
wisdom, and boundless determination. 
No one understood better than she the 
problems of her race and the ideals of 
her country. Without these qualities she 
could never have succeeded; with them 
she could not fail. 
_ The ultimate tribute that we, the liv- 
ing, can pay to Mary McLeod Bethune is 
to carry on her work and to strive to 
attain her ideals. That is the way she 
would have wanted it. Weowe this much 
to her, and we owe it to ourselves. 

Mrs. Bethune was a warm and close 
friend of both my father and my mother, 
and I am sure that her many friends in 
this Congress who perhaps did not read 
my mother’s column of May 20 will ap- 
preciate seeing her tribute to Mrs. 
Bethune. TI, therefore, append it to these 
remarks: 

My Dar 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 
oe YorK.—I was distressed to read in 
“© newspapers Thursday morning of the 
death of a really great American woman, 
Mary Mx Leod Bethune. 
aan Bethune started life under conditions 

Ch mhust have made her education seem 
“most impossible, but both she and her par- 
fils had a great desire for her to gain knowl- 
age and they seized on every opportunity. 
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And the opportunities came, as they so 
often do, when people are ready to use them. 

The newspapers were full of stories of how 
she led her remarkable life. Beginning with 
a,dollar and a half she built a Negro college 
in Florida. She fought for the rights of her 
people but never with resentment or bitter- 
ness, and she taught both her own people 
and her white fellow Americans many a val- 
uable lesson. 

I always liked the story of how once a 
patronizing pullman-car conductor, asking 
her for her ticked, said: “Auntie, give me 
your ticket.” She let him repeat it twice. 
Then, looking up sweetly, she said: “Which 
of my sister’s sons are you?” This was a way 
of turning the tables on a gentleman, which 
was far more effective than any amount of 
anger would have been. 

She had a deep religious faith, and religion 
was not academic with her. It was both a 
weapon and a shield. She has told me very 
simply how time after time she has prayed 
for things, never for herself, but she always 
believed that if they were good things the 
Lord would hear her prayer. And there 
must have been many, many times when 
people were moved to answer her needs 
just because of this faith. She helped her- 
self and the Lord helped her. 

I knew Dr. Bethune best, of course, in the 
years when she worked for the National 
Youth Administration and she did good and 
courageous work for the young people of 
her'race in a difficult period. But I have 
kept in touch with her all through the 
years and I will miss her very much, for I 
valued her wisdom and her goodness. 

I would like to be at her funeral but I 
doubt if that will be possible. I have many 
commitments that would mean disappoint- 
ment to various causes, which I think Dr. 
Bethune would be the first to feel should 
come before one’s personal desires. Never- 
theless, I will cherish the spirit she lived by 
and try to promote the causes that she be- 
lieved in, in loving memory of a very won- 
derful life. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, for the week of May 
23, 1955, concerning a visit that a num- 
ber of my colleagues and I had the 
pleasure of making aboard one of our 
aircraft carriers, the U.S. S. Intrepid, off 
the coast of Norfolk, Va., to witness some 
tactical operations. The column fol- 


lows: 
KEENOTES 


(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The United States Navy—and God bless 
those who make it great—has a long and 
awe-inspiring tradition of fighting on 
against any and all odds, and of persevering 
no matter what. Its great names, John Paul 
Jones, Oliver Hazard Perry, Dewey, Halsey, 
Lawrence, and the others, are names of men 
who fought on and won, or who went down 
fighting to the end. 

But the Navy has now demonstrated that, 
in addition to knowing how to fight on stub- 
bornly, it has finally learned how to give in. 
Not in battle, of course—never in battle— 
but about this matter of Congresswomen. 
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In previous years, invitations to Members 
of Congress to board fighting ships for dem- 
onstration cruises or maneuvers were always 
carefully limited to Congressmen. Wornen 
Members of Congress frequently are out- 
standing friends of the military services, but 
while the Navy might have appreciated that 
very much in the past, it still made certain 
not to include us in the invitation list for 
congressional cruises. Our protests went un- 
heeded, until this year. 

This year things were different, and a 
group of Congresswomen went along with 
the congressional delegation which boarded 
the U. S. S. Intrepid—a 40,000-ton attack 
aircraft carrier with a flight deck the 
size of three football fields—for a weekend 
glimpse up front of carrier tactics in a task 
force which also included a battleship, four 
destroyers, and two submarines. We saw, 
among other things, jet aircraft takeoffs and 
landings at sea, a night attack on a subma- 
rine, a drone shoot, gunnery practice by the 
battleship New Jersey, and an underway re- 
plenishment exercise. We saw the men of 
Carrier Air Group 4 fly their F9F-8 Cougar 
and F2H-2 Banshee jet fighters, and AD Sky- 
raider propeller-driven attack planes in a 
series of exercises designed to help protect 
America and keep us safe. I was especially 
lucky to rate an overwater helicopter tour of 
the task force group, a real thrill. 

Enjoyable as all of this was—and indeed 
it was—it was no junket. For it gave us a 
much better realization of the problems of 
the Navy and of Navy personnel, of the needs 
and requirements of the service, of the de- 
mands of modern warfare at sea. We have to 
provide the funds for the Navy; it is impor- 
tant that we know something of the way the 
funds are used. 

Equally important, it gave us a new in- 
sight into the lives of the fine young men 
who risk their lives to protect the lives of all 
the rest of us—who proudly wear their Navy 
uniforms as a badge of courage and of fidel- 
ity to country. 

There is no doubt about the courage of 
today’s Navy. After all, in defying its pre- 
vious superstition—for that’s all we insisted 
it was—against Congresswomen on board, 
the Navy went all the way and took us aboard 
on Friday the 13th. Truly that ship was 
well named the Intrepid. 





Excerpts From an Address by Dr. Perry 
Epler Gresham at the Lincoln Me- 
morial on April 30, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following digest of an address 
delivered during the Washington Pil- 
grimate on April 30, 1955, at the Lincoln 
Memorial by Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, 
President of Bethany College: 

Far LIGHTS AND TALL RAINBOWS 


For years I have lived with Lincoln. I 
have read, memorized and quoted his 
thoughtful addresses. I have pondered his 
biography and his personality. After 20 
years of consideration I have formulated the 
central beliefs which his unquestioned ut- 
terances reveal. The 7 articles of faith are 
buttressed by direct quotations and the more 
eloquent language of his life. 

1. The affairs of men and nations are 
under the sovereign control of almighty God. 
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2. International and domestic strife 
whether military, racial, economic, or per- 
sonal is the judgment of God in history con- 
sequent upon the hatred, pride, greed, and 
perversity of man from generation to gen- 
eration. 

3. Prayer brings men and nations to un- 
derstand and cherish the will of God. It 
is not a device to achieve egocentric or na- 
tionalistic advantage. The prayerful heart 
seeks to be on God’s side; not to enlist God 
on his side. 

4. The center of the Christian religion is 
to love God with the whole heart, the whole 
soul, the whole strength and the whole mind 
and to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

5. Every human being is a child of God 
worthy of respect, dignity, and brotherly love. 

6. Humility is one hallmark of a man’s 
religion. 

7. Integrity, fellowship and freedom are 
the American heritage which we are indi- 
vidually and collectively responsible to pre- 
serve and enhance. 





Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an important editorial 
from the May 9 issue of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. This editorial points out 
what the Supreme Court has done to 
impose treaty law upon our domestic 


affairs: 
TREATY LAw 


President Eisenhower has said, and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has testified, that they 
would accept Section 1 of the Bricker 
Amendment. 

The section declares that no treaty or other 
international agreement conflicting with the 
Federal Constitution shall have “any force 
or effect.” 

But Section 1 is a lesser part of the amend- 
ment and is of little value in itself; for 
Section 1, standing alone, has already been 
nullified by Federal court decisions under 
which the executive branch may disregard 
the Constitution without appearing to vio- 
late the Constitution. 

Section 2 completes Section 1 by stipu- 
lating that a treaty or other international 
agreement may be made domestic law for 
the United States only by “valid” legislation. 

Every important foreign country except 
France, the Netherlands and Mexico retains 
this self-protection against excessive execu- 
tive action. As to executive action in foreign 
affairs, the Bricker amendment only asserts 
that such actions must be constitutional. 

“Legislation by treaty” can be, and has 
been, imposed on the United States outside 
the Constitution both by formal treaties and 
by informal executive agreements. 

The Constitution does not even mention 
Executive agreements. 

It provides that treaties “made under the 
authority of the United States” are “the 
supreme law of the land,” along with the 
Constitution itself, and it empowers the 
President to negotiate treaties. 

For 132 years, the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution in treatymaking, was hardly ques- 
tioned. 

Then came, in the following order, corro- 
sive court decisions which have shunted the 
Constitution aside: 
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1920—The migratory bird case: The Su- 
preme Court held that treaties may author- 
ize Congress to pass legislation which the 
Constitution forbids Congress to pass. Under 
this decision, the President and two-thirds 
of the Senate may nullify the Bill of Rights, 
including the 10th amendment (States’ 
rights). 

1936—The Curtiss-Wright case: The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the treatymaking 
power does not derive from the Constitution, 
but is “an inherent power vested in the Fed- 
eral Government as an attribute of sov- 
ereignty.” This decision is tantamount to 
the obsolete Bourbon doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. By its terms, the Federal 
Government is not restricted by the Consti- 
tution in making laws for the American 
people in the guise of treaties. 

1942.—The Pink case: This decision con- 
cerned an Executive agreement—not a for- 
mal treaty—with Soviet Russia. The Su- 
preme Court noted that a treaty is a “law 
of the land” under the Constitution and 
asserted that “such international compacts 
and agreements” as the one then in litiga- 
tion “have a similar dignity.” 

This reasoning does violence to the Con- 
stitution. 

According to the Constitution, a treaty 
becomes a law of the land only if approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. But an Execu- 
tive agreement is not required to go before 
the Senate for scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court decision therefore per- 
mits the Executive branch to evade Con- 
gress and the Constitution, and to dictate 
laws to the Nation, by merely substituting 
Executive agreements for treaties. 

The danger to our institutions from treaty 
legislation is relatively recent, but has be- 
come very great. 

At a bar association meeting in Louisville 
in 1952, Mr. Dulles, speaking as a private 
citizen, warned that treaties can abrogate 
“the rights given our people by the consti- 
tutional bill of rights.” 

Now, as Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles 
opposes the Bricker amendment. He pleads 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
not make a bad Executive agreement or an 
unconstitutional treaty. But there will be 
other administrations after this one. 

On this point, the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
fer the admonition of Thomas Jefferson, who 
said: 

“In questions of power, let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 





Jordan Condemned by U. N. Body for 
Attack Termed “Premeditated” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news item which appeared 
in the May 6, 1955, issue of Israel Digest: 

JORDAN CONDEMNED BY U.N. Bopy FOR 

ATTACK. TERMED “PREMEDITATED” 

JERUSALEM.—The  Israel-Jordan Mixed 
Armistice Commission last week blamed 
Jordan for the blowing up of a house in the 
Jerusalem Corridor village of Zakariya on 
April 16. The Mixed Armistice Commission 
found that the house was blown up over the 
heads of its inhabitants, burying them under 
the debris. Three women and two men 
were wounded and the house destroyed. 
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The attack was described as “premedi 
tated” and a “serious violation” of mt 
armistice agreement by the Commissi : 
resolution. - 

Following is a partial list of border inci 
dents during the past 2 weeks: D 

On April 16, Jordanian marauders 
wounded a woman in Eshtaol in the Jerusa- 
lem Corridor. 

On April 17, Jordanian infiltrators opened 
fire upon watchmen of Eshtaol. 

On April 18, Jordanian infiltrators attackeq 
an Israel unit patrolling near Bar Giora in 
the Jerusalem Corridor. 

On April 18, an Israel unit encountered 
an organized band of Egyptian marauders 
near Nir Izhak. The unit was attacked py 
an Egyptian military post as it chaseq the 
Egyptians back into the Gaza Strip. 

On April 18, Syrians opened fire op a 


‘number of Israel fishing boats on Lake Kin. 


neret (Sea of Galilee). 

On April 19, two Egyptian military posi. 
tions opened fire on an Israel observation 
post north of Sheikh Hab’an in the Negev, 

On April 19, an Israel unit patrolling the 
border near Nir Izhak was attacked by an 
Egyptian military position after the Israelis 
had chased Egyptian marauders back into 
the Gaza Strip area. 

On April 20, Egyptian marauders, who 
penetrated Israel territory west of Mefalsim, 
were chased back into the Gaza Strip by an 
Israel unit. 

On April 28, an Israel patrol uncovered a 
land mine laid on the road south of Nirim. 
Members of the patrol, left to guard the site, 
were attacked by an Egyptian military 
position. 





Making Farmer Prosperous Without Sub- 
sidies Is Unsolved Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I desire to 
insert at this point in the Recorp a very 
interesting and timely editorial, entitled 
“Making Farmer Prosperous Without 
Subsidies Is Unsolved Problem,” which 
was carried in the May 8, 1955, issue of 
the Paris News, published at Paris, Tex., 
which is in the congressional district 
I am privileged to represent. 

Mr. A. G. Pat Mayse is the publisher 
of this newspaper and the author of 
this editorial. Mr. Mayse has been inter- 
ested in the farm programs and the farm 
problems for many years, and has Ccoli- 
scientiously worked in the interest of the 
farmer. Mr. Mayse is one of the best 
informed publishers on these matters 
that I know. He has cooperated, not 
only by devoting much space in his news- 
paper to disseminating helpful informa- 
tion, but by giving his time and enersy 
to making constructive and helpful sus- 
gestions. 

The editorial is as follows: 

MAKING FARMER PROSPEROUS WITHOUT SvuBSI* 
pies Is UNSOLVED PROBLEM 

To get an opinion direct from a dirt farm- 
er the Paris News asked one of many farmer 
friends the other day what he thought about 
the agricultural situation. “I’ve worked and 
lived on the farm all my life and I like It, 








1900 
put you know, it has come to the point 
wht re I can no longer make both ends meet 
ty ny farm operation and now I am too old 
ce leave the farm and move to town to get 
2 aa ke so Many younger men are doing, 
: "] gue s I'll just have to stick it out as 
yas J can.” He is a good farmer, one 


= hard, keeps up with improved 


rork ¢ 
z aa wis, diversifies, has increased his pro- 
oa tic n per acre, and he lives at home and 
ne rd: f t the same place. 
“a” few years ago during the farmland 
as m when city dwellers were buying farms 


nehes and cattle, he was offered and 

$50,000 for his farm. He didn’t 
want to leave the farm and said he wouldn’t 
-w what to do with $50,000 in cash. So, 
<ti]] out there on his farm growing 
most of the food required for himself and 
‘amily. He grows some cotton, is trying this 
veat for 100 bushels of corn per acre on 8 
~cres, has good pastures, good grade beef 
wn and a registered bull, and grows feed 
‘or them. His calves bring top-market prices 
t his income does not match the outgoing 
expense and he is puzzled over what to do. 
He saves taxes are as much as ever and that 
everytl ing he buys costs more and while he 
economizes in every way he knows he still 
cannot show a profit. 

He was not bitter and not envious of the 
record earnings being made by industry and 

her wages for their workers but he rea- 
ned: “I just can’t help but wonder how 
hn 


7 r 
ana fa 


refused 


know 


he is 


longer business and industry can con- 
to pile up profits and riches and the 
continue to suffer and still have 
1 prosperity.” 
people continue to leave the farms for jobs 
the cities and this has been going on for 
ny vears and there seems no prospect of 
sflow stopping. This farmer doesn’t know 
the answer to the problem but he feels a 
must be found. 
condition is doubtless receiving seri- 
ught from many people other than 
It does not seem reasonable to ex- 
a continuation of unprecedented pros- 
vith one segment of the national econ- 
the other continues to suffer. 


natinng 
] Ona 





Russian Riddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
\ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 

' leave to extend my remarks in the 

cecord, I include the following editorial 

om the Boston Traveler of May 19, 
RUSSIAN RIWDLE 

retary of State Dulles has returned 

m Europe in a state of pleasant puzzle- 


c 


nie 
He 


s like a man who has just won a pet 
a prize but doesn’t know whether it’s 
‘ to bite him. He’d like to pat the 
ng, but he’s ready to jump back and 


More than anything else, that’s the mes- 
that emerges from his folksy cracker- 
‘ report to the Nation. It was a com- 


RB tably informal report, with President 
t 
§ 


barre 


uhower acting as straight man. It con- 
“ved a fine collection of cliches and 
“arcely any specific news. 

E _ 't contained the disclosure that Dulles 
““* Quite decide whether he’s bought a 
‘bet Or a gold brick. 
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The baffling factor behind the whole situ- 
ation is the inability of any of us to know 
for certain what’s in Russia’s mind. Why 
the sudden turnabout? Why the conces- 
sions at Vienna, after years of threats and 
table-thumpings? Russia doesn’t make a 
switch like that just by chance, or just be- 
cause the flowers look pretty in the spring. 

Dulles has been frank enough to admit his 
bewilderment at the Soviets’ attitude. 

Here are some of his words, taken from 
text, with no attempt at continuity: 

“I don’t think anybody yet knows the sig- 
nificance, the full significance, of that * * *.” 

“Why they are doing it, we are not quite 
sure * * 9 

“Everybody wonders why the Soviets may 
be willing to change their practices. Nobody 
can be sure * * *.” 

“T don’t think for a minute that they have 
got religion or been converted * * *.” 

We can be certain, though, that the So- 
viets have a solid purpose behind their sud- 
den change of face. We can be certain, too, 
that it’s designed to do us no good. We'd 
better be careful where we step. 

President Eisenhower called the Dulles’ 
talk “a brilliant report.” 

We call it an admission of misty perplex- 
ity, somewhat brightened for home con- 
sumption. 





The Worchester Telegram Salutes 
Joe Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly pleased to include an edi- 
torial, entitled, “Honoring Joz MartTIn,” 
which appeared in the April 28 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, be- 
cause it truly summarizes the remark- 
able qualities that have made this great 
man a national institution in American 
political life, beloved by all. 

The article follows: 

HONORING JOE MARTIN 


It was a distinguished gathering that hon- 
ored Representative JoSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
of Massachusetts, at the unveiling of an oil 
painting of him, Wednesday at the Capitol 
Hill Club in Washington. He fully deserved 
the tributes which he received just as he has 
deserved similar tributes in the past. 

JOE MARTIN is an institution. His Repub- 
licanism is of the militant brand. He is 
a party man, a firm upholder of party loyal- 
ty. He requires such loyalty from himself 
as well as from others. His faithfulness to 
Republican Presidents, to Republican party 
leaders, to Republican administrations, has 
ever been constant. 

As a Member of the House, as minority 
leader, as Speaker, as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, as chairman 
of the Republican congressional (campaign) 
committee, and as permanent chairman of 
four Republican national conventions, his 
service to his party has been outstanding. 

But far more remarkable than all of that, 
is the respect and affection in which he is 
held by Democrats. His political opponents, 
over the years, have recognized his patriot- 
ism, his sincerity, his ability and they have 
responded to his genuine friendliness. He 
has no use for triflers or shirkers. He does 
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respect. earnestness and honesty, regardless 
of party. 

He likes politics, and he likes those who 
are in it with him—and they like him. His 
leadership is built on his personality, and 
on his character. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike know that he is straightforward, 
and a man of his word. 





Some History on Long Island’s Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
too much is known about the history of 
the Long Island Railroad and the fol- 
lowing article by Alex Benson, which was 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, on Saturday, May 21, 
1955, reveals much that has not general- 
ly been familiar to us: 


First AND LAST, THE LIRR Can Be Proup—~ 
PIONEERED WITH WHISTLE, DIESEL, AND ALL= 
STEEL CAR 

(By Alex Benson) 


It has not always been vogue to make 
jokes about the Long Island Rail Road. Back 
in 1836, for instance, you would have been 
remiss if you did not join the railroading 
fraternity in taking off your hat to that pio- 
neer line. 

And in 1885 no critical commuter could 
have got away with a serious dig at the LIRR. 
Or in 1905 or 1927, for those years are mile- 
stones in the history of the American rail- 
road. 

The Long Island Rail Road, in fact, has 
a long and impressive record for firsts, It 
goes back to the very infancy of railroading 
and should make the modern disparager 
pause lest he disparage a truly great name 
in the railroad hall of fame. 

Who would dare take lightly, for example, 
the very first steam whistle on an American 
locomotive? The LIRR had it. 

Who is to say it wasn’t a stroke of genius 
to institute piggy-back hauling of loaded 
farm wagons? The LIRR was first with 
that idea. 

THE FIRST DIESEL 


And who can easily dismiss the railroad 
that was first to put an all-steel car in serv- 
ice, first to have an all-steel passenger fleet, 
first to put a diesel locomotive on the job, 
and first to begin extensive electrification? 

The Long Island Rail Road, which probably 
has been more insulted than any other, was 
ahead in all of these. 

It all began back in 1836 with Whistler’s 
mother’s husband. George Washington 
Whistler, father of the master painter James 
Abbot McNeill Whistler, was a United States 
Army engineer and inventor. He was also 
an authority on railroads and supervised the 
building of the line that liked the Russian 
cities of St. Petersburg and Moscow before 
St. Petersburg was erased as a place name 
and before the Russians started taking 
credit for firsts in everything. 

It seems that Whistler’s father, who is 
otherwise pretty generally unremembered, 
invented the first steam whistle in America, 
and the LIRR hastened to put it on a loco- 
motive, in 1836—a first in the chronology 
of whistles. 

WHISTLER WHISTLE 

With the Whistler whistle the Long Island 

made a big noise in the railroad business 
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just 11 years after the very first passenger 
railroad in the world—the Manchester to 
Liverpool line in England—was opened. It 
followed in 1885 with another triumph of 
enterprise. 

In that year the LIRR initiated piggy-back 
service, anticipating by 70 years the modern 
idea of hauling loaded road carriers by rail. 
The Long Island used flatcars to transport 
produce-laden farm wagons to market, spar- 
ing hundreds of farmers the ordeal of driv- 
ing to town on almost imnvassable roads. 

It was in 1905 that the LIRR put the first 
all-steel passenger car in commuter service, 
and by 1927 it could boast the first all-steel 
passenger fleet. The old wooden Cars were 
sold to a small railroad in Georgia and are 
said to be rolling to this day. 

In 1905, too, the Long Island began its 
large-scale conversion to electricity—before 
any other railroad. By 1910 the electrified 
lines ran under the East River to Pennsyl- 
vania station, and by 1934 the last electric 
stretch—from Mineola to East Williston in 
Nassau—was completed. 


FIRST WITH THE BEST 


The first diesel locomotive in the United 
States was introduced by the LIRR in 1925. 
The monster oil burner, nicknamed old 401, 
stayed on the job until a junk yard claimed 
it in 1951. In its time it pulled untold 
thousands of commuters and millions of tons 
in freight. 

In its long history, then, the Long Island 
Railroad has made some spectacular show- 
ings. Going clear back to that day when 
Whistler's mother’s son was only 2, the 
famous commuter line has often been first 
with the best. 

It’s still not doing badly—it was first to 
use electronic rail-scanning cars (1931) and 
first to install automatic speed control 
(1951-53). And is likely to come up with a 
new first any day. The Long Island com- 
muter can reflect on that * * * next time 
he’s late for work or late for dinner, or both. 





Giant Corporations and Independent 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times on May 11, 1955, and 
my letter to the editor of the New York 
Times in answer thereto, as printed on 
May 23, 1955: 

Nort ALL GIANTS 


The average American may be forgiven if 
he has gained the impression that in the 
United States of today, business and indus- 
try are in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of great corporations. He would be 
less than human if he were not convinced 
that the day had long since passed when a 
man with an idea or a special skill, and a 
little money, could start a business of his 
own—and start it with a reasonably good 
chance that he would make a go of it. 

Richard Rutter, in an article published 
yesterday in this newspaper’s financial pages, 
based largely on a study made by the De- 
partment of Commerce, offered some vital 
statistics on the business population that 
might well persuade Mr. Average American 
to reexamine these preconceptions. Mr. Rut- 
ter quoted from the Monthly Survey of Cur- 
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rent Business to show that the business 
population in the United States, far from 
declining, has increased at a greater rate 
over the last half century than the human 
population. 

At the turn of the century there were ap- 
proximately 21 nonfarm business enterprises 
for each 1,000 persons; by the middle of the 
century the ratio had risen to 27 per 1,000. 

What about those giant corporations which 
are supposed to have swallowed up most 
of the little businesses in the Nation? To 
begin with, although the proportion of cor- 
porate enterprises to the entire population 
has increased slightly since 1910, it still 
amounts to only 13 percent. (In the manu- 
facturing industries the proportion is 32 per- 
cent; in the retail, service, and construction 
fields it is only 6 percent.) There are, need- 
less to say, many corporations in that 13 
percent which justify the term giant. 
Nevertheless, even among enterprises em- 
ploying the corporate form, it remains true 
that nearly one-fourth have fewer than 5 
employees and 75 percent fewer than 20. 
This refers to corporations only. When we 
turn to the figures on firms of all kinds we 
find that 75 percent of them are firms em- 
ploying fewer than 5 persons and less than 2 
percent employ 50 or more. 

It is not our purpose to read into these 
statistics the suggestion that, for example, 
in terms of the proportion of total labor em- 
ployed, the giant corporations haven't greatly 
increased in influence over the last half cen- 
tury. The point here is, and it is a very im- 
portant one, that the day of the small-busi- 
ness man hasn't gone by, and there is no 
good reason to believe it is going to in the 
visible future. 





Status oF SMALL BUSINESS—STATISTICS ON 
TRENDS IN BUSINESS POPULATION EXAM- 
INED 


To the Evrror oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

You quite correctly point out in your edl- 
torial of May 11 entitled “Not All Giants” 
that all of us need constantly to “reexamine 
our preconceptions,” particularly when in- 
terpreting statistics. You ask, “What about 
those ‘giant corporations’ which are sup- 
posed to have swallowed up most of the little 
businesses in the Nation?” And by way of 
reassurance you cite as evidence that “at the 
turn of the century there were approximately 
21 nonfarm business enterprises for each 
1,000 persons; by the middle of the century 
the ratio had risen to 27 per 1,000.” 

Had you examined the excellent scientific 
articles in the Survey of Current Business on 
which ultimately your editorial (via Richard 
Rutter’s news story) was based, you would 
have noted that their definition of a “non- 
farm business enterprise” includes all enter- 
prises in operation that have a separate legal 
existence even though they are wholly owned 
subsidiaries of other concerns. 

In 1945, for example, there were 103 sub- 
sidies of the United States Steel Corp. 
(correctly) listing as nonfarm business 
enterprises,” many employing labor and re- 
porting income to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Service. There were 284 such sub- 
sidiaries of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. 

NUMBER OF ENTERPRISES 

So long as the legal entities, whether for 
customer goodwill, tax, or other purposes re- 
main consolidated or “merged,” the statistical 
number of “nonfarm business enterprises” 
is not diminished even though their plants 
are demolished. 

In passing, you are no doubt well aware of 
the fact that many corporations were formed 
in recent years with but a transient (fre- 
quently tax-generated) existence. Thus in- 
dividual motion pictures have been incorpo- 
rated to provide their producers and actors 
the legal benefits of the lower capital gains 
tax. 
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Corporate “spin-offs,” partnerships that 
include babies 1 year of age, incorporateq 
welfare funds of trade unions, churches, and 
the like have also tended to inflate somewhat 
the number of “nonfarm business enter. 
prises.” Standard Oil or other Similarly op. 
erated filling stations, because they are 
legally owned by individuals, are likewise 
blithely included among the number of “Free 
enterprises” although scores of them have 
recently flocked to Washington to testify 
bitterly about their conditions of leasehojg. 


Need I point further to the thousands of 
satellite suppliers in the automobile, elec. 
trical manufacturing, and other industries 
and the scores of other methods whereby 
giants, via minority stock ownership, dealer. 
ships, and the like, cluster aggregates of 
small firms around them. Statistics, like 
loaded guns, should always be handled with 
care. 

EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Finally, ought you not tc ponder how the 
ratios you so heavily rely on are affected by 
the fact that agricultural enterprises are 
excluded? As you know, agriculture has de. 
clined in relative importance. The number 
of employed (including family workers) has 
gone down from over 13,500,000 in 1910 toa 
figure of 8,600,000 in 1953. 

The farmer’s share of the national income 
pie diminished from about 16 percent in 
1910 to less than half that much in 1959, 
Furthermore, the number of business enter- 
prises in an economy depends on the fraction 
of its goods that exchange for money. The 
larger the percent of goods that are bought 
and sold, the more enterprises. 

Many services rendered in the home in 
1900 are now done by bakers, dairies, soap- 
makers, canners, hairdressers, laundries, res- 
taurants, and so on. In view of the substan- 
tial increase in the pecuniary, nonagricul- 
tural segment of the economy, does the shift 
in the ratio from 21 per 1,000 in 1900 to 27 
per 1,000 inhabitants today mean what you 
think it does? 

May I respectfully suggest that your an- 
swer clearly highlights the necessity to “ex- 
amine one’s preconceptions.” 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Washington, May 16, 1955. 

[ We agree with Representative Crier that 
statistics should be handled carefully. That 
is why, in our editorial of May 11, we took 
pains to point out that too much should not 
be read into the overall figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. We confined ourselves 
to a single general statement, namely, that 
“the day of the small-business man hasn't 
gone by, and there is no good reason to be- 
lieve it is going to in the visible future.” 
The fact that the service industries are 4s- 
suming a steadily increasing importance In 
our national economy (which Mr. CELLER 
seems to regard as a deplorable development) 
is not only important as a measure of our In- 
dustrial progress and our increasingly high 
living standard, but as assurance that small 
business is here to stay indefinitely.—Editor, 
the Times.] 


Veto of the Postal Pay Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, both 


Houses of Congress, while admitting that 
the cost of living to postal workers had 
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en approximately 10 percent since the 
-alary raise, decided finally that 8.8 
last Sa : - 
would be the right thing to do. The 
senate had decided that a 10-percent 
raise was not too much and so voted. 
The House, however, voted 8.2, and the 
conference came back with an agreement 
at 8.8 percent, and both Houses again 
passed the bill. In the debate adminis- 
tration leaders of the House quoted the 
president as saying that he would veto 
anything over 7.6. That was used as an 
argument, but the House refused to be 
put ina straitjacket. ; 

The administration leaders like Jor 
MirTIN, CHARLES HALLEcK, and Ep Rees 
were right. The President did veto the 
bill 

The veto will be sent first to the Sen- 
ate, which was the first body to pass the 
pill and the question will be, “Shall the 
bill be passed, the President’s veto not- 
withstanding?” This must pass by a 
two-thirds vote and the veto will prob- 
ably be sustained. Many Republicans 
who were willing for a 10 percent raise, 
and voted for it, will reverse themselves 
in order to support the President. If 
the veto is sustained in the Senate, the 
matter will not come before the House at 
all 
This muddled situation has all been 
caused by the representations made by 
Republican leaders that the President 
would veto the bill if it carried more 
than a raise of 7.6. Having told the 
leaders that this is what he would do, 
these leaders would be out on a political 
limb if the President signed the bill. 

The fact remains that this is a poor 
way to legislate, because carrying this 
policy to the nth degree, the President 
can tell Congress what to do and, if per- 
chance Congress does differently, down 
comes the veto with a slam. Isn’t this a 
direct interference with the legislative 
branch? 

If the veto is sustained, the adminis- 
tration will then rush a bill up to a con- 
gressional vote on a bill just as the Pres- 
ident wants it. There is only 13 cents 
per day difference in the bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed and the one he wants. All 
this talk about the difficulty of adminis- 
tering the vetoed bill is bologna hatched 
up by Postmaster General Summerfield. 
He has difficulty in administering the 
present law. 

A bill must be put through—the Re- 
publicans in the next Congress can be 
easily counted if no raise is passed. The 
Republicans will move heaven and earth 
to pass the President’s bill. Watch the 
scramble and see if Iam right. No mat- 
ter what is done, the postal workers will 
remember too much about this situation 
to be very enthusiastic about electing Re- 
publicans. In other words, I think the 
veto, involving only 13 cents per day, was 
a blunder regardless of politics. Can 
any President come within 13 cents of 
arriving at just pay for postal workers? 
No, it was not the 13 cents—it was be- 
Cause his leadership had been challenged. 
The President has done so many good 
‘ngs that my conclusion in this case is 
that he was poorly advised. He ought 
hot to have been so determined—he 
Should have permitted Congress to work 


1S will, 


ris 
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As a Republican I have always tried to 
bring about a friendly feeling between 
organized labor and the Republican 
Party, for the reason that I knew labor- 
ers in many sections of the country were 
not too well sold on the Republican 
Party. This veto is not going to make 
this feeling any better, but probably 
worse. The way this matter has been 
maneuvered around ,it is doubtful now 
that the Republican Party will get the 
credit for any raise. 

This issue has never been a Democrat 
or a Republican issue—it is an issue of 
justice. These workers are entitled toa 
raise and all sides know it. When there 
was such a trifle involved—13 cents per 
day for 500,000 workers—why was it 
necessary to arouse all this opposition? 
Congressmen, at the earliest solicitation 
of the President, received an increase of 
$20.50 per day, and here we are fighting 
a half-million workers who want 13 cents 
per day more than the President ap- 
proves. That is not the way I would run 
the Republican Party if I had any part 
in directing it. And remember ,this ex- 
tra 13 cents does not exceed in the ag- 
gregate enough to cover the full rise in 
the cost of living to these workers. 





Robinson-Patman Act Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress, I am told, are receiving a 
lot of letters about H. R. 11 and S. 11, 
which provides for an amendment to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

This bill is now receiving consideration 
in the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses. It is very important that this 
bill become law at the earliest possible 
date. Independent business and small 
businesses in particular need this bill 
enacted into law more than any other 
one time at this particular time. It will 
determine whether many of them stay 
in business or go out of business. 

In the House the following Members 
are coauthors and cosponsors of the bill: 
Hon. Cart ALBERT, Oklahoma; Hon. HucH 
J. ADDONIZIO, New Jersey; Hon. WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, Colorado; Hon. CLEVELAND 
M. BaILey, West Virginia; Hon. JonHn A, 
BiatTn1ik, Minnesota; Hon. RICHARD BOLL- 
1nG, Missouri; Hon. OverRTON Brooks, 
Louisiana; Hon. USHER Burpick, North 
Dakota; Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, .West 
Virginia; Hon. Ciirrrorp Davis, Tennes- 
see; Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, Michigan; 
Hon. THomas J. Dopp, Connecticut; Hon. 
CLYDE DoyYLeE, California; Hon. HERMAN 
P. EBERHARTER, Pennsylvania; Hon. Joe 
L. Evins, Tennessee; Hon. DANIEL J. 
FLoop, Pennsylvania; Hon. SaMvuEL N., 
FRIEDEL, Maryland; Hon. Epwarp A. Gar- 
MATZ, Maryland; Hon. Don Haywortu, 
Michigan; Hon. CHet HOLIFIELD, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, Wisconsin ; 
Hon, Eucene J. Keocu, New York; Hon. 
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AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Cecit R. Kine, California; Hon. 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Georgia; Hon. JoHN 
LESINSKI, JR., Michigan; Hon. Gerorce S. 
Lonc, Louisiana Hon. EucEne J. Mc- 
CarTHy, Minnesota; Hon. THappEus M. 
Macnwrowicz, Michigan; Hon. Don Mac- 
NusoN, Washington; Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Montana; Hon. GEorGE MILLER, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. Tuomas E. Morcan, Penr- 
sylvania; Hon. JoHN E. Moss, Jr., Cali- 
fornia; Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, New 
York; Hon. THomas J. O’Brien, Illinois: 
Hon. JAMES G. PotkK, Ohio; Hon. Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., New York: Hon. 
MELVIN PRIcE, Illinois; Hon. Henry S. 
Reuss, Wisconsin: Hon. Gerorce M. 
RHODES, Pennsylvania; Hon. KENNETH 
A. RoBERTs, Alabama; Hon. Peter W. 
RopIno, Jr., New Jersey; Hon. Byron 
G. Rocers, Colorado; Hon. WattTerR 
Rocers, Texas; Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
California; Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
California; Hon. Bos Sikes, Florida; 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, California; Hon. T. A. 
THOMPSON, Louisiana; Hon. Homer 
‘TTHORNBERRY, Texas; Hon. HARRISON A. 
WILLIaMs, JR., New Jersey; Hon. JoHn 
BELL WILLIAMS, Mississippi; and Hon. 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Wisconsin. 

In addition, the following Members 
have introduced bills of their own, iden- 
tical with H. R. 11: Hon. CuHet Ho r- 
FIELD, California, H. R. 2850; Hon. Har- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., New Jersey, H. R. 
2690; and Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, JR., 
Michigan, H. R. 2611. 


It is my suggestion that any Member 
who desires to do so may become a co- 
author of the bill by allowing his name 
to be used for that purpose or he may 
introduce a bill himself. 





Alien Property Report of the American 
Legion 36th National Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
make it known to my colleagues and my 
many national-minded constituents the 
stand which the American Legion has 
taken in regard to the return of alien 
property. 

From August 30 through September 2 
of 1954, the American Legion met in the 
city of Washington, D. C., at which time 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the American Legion stated as follows, 
and I quote: 

Believing that the American veteran has a 
vested interest in enemy assets seized by the 
United States, and that such assets should 
continue to be devoted to the purpose pro- 
vided by the Veterans’ Claims Act, the Amer- 
ican Legion opposes any effort to return these 
assets to their former owners or their 
governments. 


This resolution as aforementioned was 
approved with no opposing vote whatso- 
ever by the full Legion assembled. Not 
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only has the American Legion taken a 
stand in opposition to the return of alien 
property, but also the other numerous 
veterans organizations such as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and so forth. I 
have noticed in the past few weeks that 
many of my colleagues in the House and 
the Senate have introduced numerous 
bills for the return of this vested prop- 
erty. I believe that we should all be 
cognizant of the stand that our leading 
veterans organizations have taken on 
this particular subject. 





Price Discrimination Destructive to Small 
and Independent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if a small 
merchant can buy right, he can meet 
any competition, big or little. The groc- 
ery business is about the most competi- 
tive business in the United States. If the 
local groceryman can buy under the 
same terms.and conditions as his com- 
petitor across the street, regardless of 
how big the competitor is, he cannot 
only remain in business but he can make 
a good living and a good profit. It is only 
when the small man is discriminated 
against that he is injured. 


The Robinson-Patman Act provides 
that a manufacturer or supplier of goods 
and merchandise to the retail merchant 
shall not discriminate in price between 
customers in competition with one an- 
other. In other words, a_ supplier, 
whether a wholesaler or manufacturer, 
does not have to select any particular 
person or firm to sell its goods. The law 
does not compel a supplier to sell to 
anyone. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, however, 
provides that the supplier, after select- 
ing two or more customers in an area to 
retail its products, must treat these cus- 
tomers—the retailers—fairly and not 
give special privileges to one and deny 
equal benefits to another. 

If a supplier has 2 customers in a 
town—one is a big customer and the 
other a little one, being a big retail 
store and a little retail store—it is all 
right for the supplier to give the big 
man a more favorable price representing 
a difference only in the difference in the 
cost of manufacture, sale or delivery to 
the big man. This difference is so small 
that it is not enough to substantially 
injure the little man. This difference 
of cost is recognized in the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which may be given to the 
big one over the little one. No one ob- 
jects to the little difference being given 
to the big man. That little difference 
coes not injure the little man at all. 
The injury to the little man comes about 
by the supplier giving to its big cus- 
tomer a special price or a special dis- 
count, which represents a lower price to 
the big man than is justified by the dif- 
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ferences in the cost of manufacture, sale, 
or delivery. All the Robinson-Patman 
Act does is to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity among retailers. It guaran- 
tees to the little man the right to buy his 
goods at comparable prices paid by the 
big man, his competitor. It is a fair 
law. If properly enforced, it gives the 
little man and the independent mer- 
chant security. It does not take any- 
thing away from the big man that should 
not be taken away from him. No one 
can condone a rule, which permits a 
supplier to give a big customer an unfair 
advantage over its little customer. 

I am inserting herewith an editorial 
from the Colorado Grocer, Denver, Colo., 
which appeared recently, concerning a 
speech delivered by Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

PricE DISCRIMINATIONS 

Harmful price discriminations in the food 
industry have reached an alarming state, 
requiring specific action to stop them before 
they plunge the industry into the same kind 
of chaotic and corrupt practices that pre- 
vailed in the early 1930’s, according to Mrs. 
Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. 

Mrs. Kiefer addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Food 
Brokers on Saturday, February 19, in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on the subject of 
“The Robinson-Patman Act and Food Dis- 
tribution.” 

“A few of you in this audience managed 
to live through those days (before the Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Discrimination Act was 
adopted in 1936),” Mrs. Kiefer said. “Those 
of us who saw the destruction, dishonesty, 
and discrimination that prevailed will never 
forget it.” 

NARGUS spokesman for the Nation’s inde- 
pendent food retailers and one of the orig- 
inal and consistent supporters of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, has come out strong- 
ly in support of the “equality of opportunity” 
bill to strengthen the act for the effectual 
prevention of harmful price discriminations, 

Mrs. Kiefer pointed out that many dis- 
criminations today are not direct price pref- 
erences. There are all types of promotion 
schemes which give one group of stores pre- 
ference in both allowances and facilities over 
competing retailers,” she said. ‘Free goods 
for store openings, manpower for stocking 
shelves, consignment sales, and so on, are 
very frequently offered on a preferential basis 
to buyers who have no scruples about mak- 
ing illegal demands on suppliers.” 

Although the Robinson-Patman Act pro- 
hibits discriminations in allowances and 
facilities, a number of people in the industry 
either do not know this or else chose to 
ignore it, Mrs. Kiefer said. 

“Let us not underestimate the amount of 
money involved in discriminations of all 
kinds,” she cautioned. “The public record 
shows that in 1 year a larger buyer received, 
in what the court termed ‘headquarters al- 
lowances,’ $6,400,000, which constituted 24.59 
percent of their total profits from all opera- 
tions in that year. These headquarters al- 
lowances were the largest single source of 
profit for that organization.” 

Mrs. Kiefer continued: 

“The overwhelming majority of business 
people do not desire to stoop to injurious 
discriminatory and unfair practices, but if 
the willful few, who choose this way of do- 
ing business, are allowed to pursue their evil 
conduct then many will feel they must adopt 
similar tactics to meet unfair and unethical 
competition. If this is permitted, the ethical 
standards of the industry will sink to the 
lowest level followed by the most unscrupu- 
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lous. Two decades of effort to wipe out gis. 
criminations and to preserve equality o 
portunity for all are now threatened by 
surgence of this old enemy.” 

The Robinson-Patman Act is now struc- 
turally weaker than ever before in its his. 
tory, Mrs. Kiefer said, citing instances in 
which the law is not being enforced ur has 
been weakened by judicial and administra. 
tive opinion. 

In urging support for the equality of np- 
portunity bill, Mrs. Kiefer also stresseq the 
importance of individual responsibility to 
foster fair competitive opportunities by 
refusing to countenance harmful practices 
known to be taking place. She suggested 
that brokers report known violations to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Without brokers and the great advances 
they have made in expanding their sales 
volume, the situation in the industry today 
would be much worse, Mrs. Kiefer said. She 
asked the brokers to help lead a crusade to 
recapture the lost territory. “Food brokers 
can become the greatest constructive force 
for fair play there is in the industry,” she 
declared. 


The Carolina Food Dealer, in a recent 
editorial, discussed a letter written by 
the president of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers to Senator Homer E. 
CaPeHartT, Of Indiana. It is as follows: 


NARGUS PRESENT SEEKS ROBINSON- 
PATMAN SUPPORT 


Large and small businesses alike have a 
stake in the battle to preserve the Robinson- 
Patman law for fair competitive practices, 
Alvin V. Hokanson, president of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, declared in a 
letter directed to Senator Homer E. Capr- 
HART, Of Indiana, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Business, without regard to size, has the 
important common interest to protect basic 
individual and economic freedoms, Hokan- 
son said, “for if distribution ever becomes 
concentrated in the hands of a few powerful 
corporations, Government control of busi- 
ness will inevitably follow.” 

Hokanson, who comes from Porter, Ind, 
wrote to the senior Senator from his home 
State about his concern to keep open the 
door of opportunity for more than 350,000 
independent food retailers under the free- 
enterprise system by preserving intact the 
Robinson-Patman antidiscrimination law. 

In describing recurrent attacks upon the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the NARGUS presi- 
dent stated: 

“For the past several years there has been 
a concerted drive to obtain legislation which 
would grant large business interests the right 
to strangle their competitors by getting un- 
fair price discriminations regardless of the 
competitive effect. Those who are promoting 
this drive want to make it lawful for a manu- 
facturer to sell the same goods, at the same 
time, and in the same quantity to a large 
favored distributor at a low price, while sell- 
ing to competing smaller distributors at 4 
higher price.” 

Pointing out that smal! business believes 
strongly in the necessity for keeping com- 
petition strong and vigorous, Hokanson said: 
“The competition small business believes 10 
is fair competition as opposed to the ‘any- 
thing goes’ type of contest in which a smaller 
rival can be crushed without restraint, 60 
long as so-called competitive methods are 
used to accomplish this purpose.” 

Since the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed, in 1936, Hokanson wrote Senator 
CaPenart, its purpose has been to protect 
competition by encouraging price cuts to 
small as well as large business. For this rea- 
son, he added, it is disturbing to independent 
distributors that those who are attacking the 
Robinson-Patman Act are attempting © 
stigmatize the act as preventing competition, 
although the act has never prohibited any- 
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from competing or from meeting com- 


a Bt “It does require, however, that 
ase a price cut is given to a big mass dis- 
+ ibutor it also be given on equal terms to 
trit 


merchants who are competing with him,” 
H kanson said. 

He asserted that, in view of the economic 
issues involved in the current assault on the 
pobinson-Patman Act, “it is clear that what 
at stake is not freedom to compete but 
, nental justice and equality of opportu- 
i+w for business, regardless of size. We have 
; on time and time again that a competitive 
vo nee between big business and small busi- 
= ‘not possible unless both are on equal 
» so that efficiency and not size or 
ial power will determine success or 
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‘It has been fortunate for our economy, 
wokanson continued, that the Robinson- 


Patman Act has helped to keep the field of 


‘ood distribution open for small firms to 
enter, prosper and grow. 

Resulting from the fact that equality of 
opportunity has prevailed since the enact- 


ment of the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936, 
consumers have benefited from substantial 
progress in improved distribution techniques 
and other advancements, he said, notable 
among these being the modern self-service 
supermarket pioneered by independent food 
retailers. 

“The retail food business is one segment 
of our economy where independent distribu- 
tors have been given a fair chance to show 
what they can do and they have ‘delivered 
the goods,’” the NARGUS president de- 
clared. 

Warning of the threat of persistent efforts 
to amend the Robinson-Patman Act so as to 
legalize systematic price discriminations, 
Hokanson wrote: “If permitted, we will once 
again return to the two-price system under 
which a few very large distributors will get 
alow price from manufacturers while small 
distributors will be left with a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage from which they can 
never escape.” 

Hokanson requested Senator CaprHart’s 
considered opinion on this grave problem. 
“It is my hope you will agree with me that 
efforts to legalize injurious price discrimi- 
nation should be resisted by all who support 
free competitive enterprise in this country,” 
he concluded. 





Leisure—Will Americans Use It Wisely? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
‘o include a very thought-provoking edi- 
torial on the subject of leisure, written 
by Mr. Myron M. Johnson, which ap- 
peared in the April 30 issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

The article follows: 

MACHINES AND LEISURE—MorRE RBSCREATION 
NEEDED 
(By Myron M. Johnson) 


some Speakers and writers are still blam- 
ng the labor-saving machines for man’s 
. lems. Dr. Charles A. Bucher, of New 
art University, predicts that automation 
_, ng sO much leisure that people will 
aan how to use it. He believes people 
kin ‘@ develop physical skills of various 


“s, such as tennis, dancing, swimming. 
sa titicism of labor-saving devices is not 
““W. Over 30 years ago there were articles 
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in newspapers and magazines warning that 
the machine would create a new class of 
Americans, a class that would not know what 
to do with its leisure time. 


MARCONI’S LAMENT 


In 1937 the great Italian electrician and 
inventor Guglielmo Marconi, made some 
gloomy observations about mechanical prog- 
ress. Shortly before his death he said that 
he was worried, because the scientific genius 
of the world was being used to create weap- 
ons of destruction. 

In 1940 the late Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Harvard, said ma- 
chines had deprived millions of men of the 
opportunity to make a decent living. 

In 1952 Walter H. Johnson, Jr., of New 
York, secretary of American Airlines, in an 
address to the Sales Executives Club of 
Worcester, said: 

“Americans now have almost a third of 
their time available for leisure.” 

In 1953, Henry Dreyfuss, New York Indus- 
trial designer, said that labor-saving ma- 
chines had given American workers 1,000 
more leisure hours a year than their grand- 
fathers had. But, he added, Americans have 
not learned how to use their leisure wisely. 


THREE COMPLAINTS 


Thus there are at least three complaints 
against the machine: That it is used to de- 
stroy, in war; that it takes away jobs; that 
it provides too much leisure. 

Scientific progress has not brought peace. 
But neither has it caused war. Nations fight 
because they hate each other or run into 
disputes which they fail to settle peacefully. 
The machine is guiltless there. 

It is easy tc say that machines take away 
jobs. But machines add to the country’s 
wealth, give people a chance to satisfy more 
needs and wishes, and so create a demand for 
more goods—all of which means more jobs, 
not less. That is the familiar, almost trite, 
argument. But it still holds. 


RELAXED WORKERS 


The machine does provide leisure. How 
can that leisure best be used? One answer 
is more recreation. Bowling, golf, and other 
sports make workers more relaxed, more con- 
tented, more efficient, according to surveys. 
But there are people who do not really like 
any of the existing sports or games. 

So here is a challenge to inventors. De- 
vise a game which will require some skill 
and some practice to excel in, but which can 
be played with respectable scores by practi- 
cally all comers, 

Such a game might combine some of the 
features of golf, bowling, and quoits. The 
equipment and implements would be few and 
simple, and the required space—outdoors or 
indoors—would not be large. 


Such a game would not interfere with 
other sports, and would not lure the satisfied 
players or fans away from existing contests. 
It would simply fill a gap; reduce the num- 
ber of duffers; give many more people, men 
and women, young and old, a chance to play 
and enjoy the playing. 





Commissioner Slusser Answers National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am extending my remarks to include 
the address .of Hon. Charles E. Slusser, 
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Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, on May 17, 1955, at the 
annual conference in Galveston, Tex., of 
the southwestern regional conference 
of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, as follows: 

Having said that I want public housing 
to be a local enterprise, I must tell you that 
there are also occasions when the Public 
Housing Commissioner intends to exercise 
his prerogative to speak for all of you with- 
out sideline coaching or prompting. When 
this program is unjustly attacked, I in- 
tend to take the first public opportunity to 
answer. 

To clear up any doubts that might exist 
in any minds, my remarks are occasioned by 
an editorial put out by the Washington of- 
fice of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards in their May 2 publication, 
Headlines, and signed by their president, 
Henry G. Waltemade. 

Less than a year ago I spoke in Phila- 
delphia at NAHRO’s annual national con- 
vention. I discussed then the almost fanat- 
ical campaign directed against public hous- 
ing by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, of which I am a member. I 
said I would not let distortion and fraud go 
unchallenged. Evidently NAREB does not 
take me at my word, because this newest 
editorial shows neither regard for facts nor 
an intelligent understanding of the pro- 
gram. There are methods of supporting a 
cause or a system. You can lead with the 
truth or you can mislead with unsupporta- 
ble propaganda. 

Valid, constructive criticism should never 
be rejected. But we have not had this from 
NAREB. Instead, behind a thin veneer of 
respectability, we have had the unlikeliest 
set of conclusions that were ever based on 
not wishful, but willful thinking. 

I am not unaware that these offensives 
begin at the time our Congress considers 
new housing legislation. So be it. Let us 
examine the previously mentioned May 2, 
1955, editorial. 

First, they ask, “Does public housing take 
care of the needy?” Their answer is ‘““Hardly 
ever. In Washington, D. C., the model of 
Federal experimentation, a study showed 
that only 47 of more than 4,000 families 
receiving welfare aid were permitted in pub- 
lic housing.” The propaganda went on from 
there, but what are the facts? They need 
to be brought out. 

NAREB tells you that there are only 47 
Washington, D. C., families receiving relief 
being benefited by public housing. There 
are 399 such families in Washington’s pub- 
lic housing. A dime local phone call to the 
National Capital Housing Authority would 
have established the facts. NAREB’s Wash- 
ington office could spare it. 

I give NAREB its poor choice. It has used 
either faked or negligent statistics. In 
either case, it owes an abject apology to 
the National Capital Housing Authority, in 
particular and the public housing move- 
ment in general, and I for one haven’t the 
time to wait for it. 

There are more than faked statistics in 
this matter. Washington, D. C.’s welfare 
loan wasn’t picked at random as an illustra- 
tive case. It was used in this instance be- 
cause it is among the lowest in the country. 
Washington has only eight-tenths of a per- 
son out of a thousand on relief, while the 
national average is six and a half persons 
out of a thousand. Not satisfied to use an 
extreme case that completely distorts the 
national situation, the writer of this Wash- 
ington, D. C., editorial had to give false 
figures, exaggerated by more than eight 
times. 

In this same editorial of May 2, 1955, 
NAREB charges that “the mayor of Detroit 
was refused information by the public hous- 
ing authority in his city.” I have had the 
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honor of knowing Mayor Cobo. In addi- 
tion, I know something, as Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner, of the operation of public 
housing in that city and the State of Mich- 
igan, which requires all public housing au- 
thorities, or commissions as they are re- 
ferred to there, to operate directly under 
the control of the city government. Given 
that as a fact, how could any public hous- 
ing commission in Michigan refuse informa- 
tion to its mayor, let alone the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission, refuse Mayor Cobo? 

Not content with the obvious falsity of 
this charge by NAREB, I have had my Office 
contact that of Mayor Cobo, with regard to 
this statement. He authorized us to deny 
its veracity and to state that the Detroit 
Housing Commission has at no time denied 
him information, but quite the contrary, 
has always supplied it. On what figment of 
imagination NAREB has based this charge, 
I do not know. I do know, and Mayor Cobo 
knows, that it is false. 

Like many national organizations, NAREB 
meets annually, and for the most part, much 
good accrues to the realtor and the real- 
estate industry from the interchange of 
ideas at these meetings. But unfortunately, 
through the years, public housing has be- 
come the whipping boy at these annual af- 
fairs. We run the gauntlet. 

Periodically, all the old housing bogies are 
cragged out by NAREB for public display— 
the old chestnuts are refurbished. 

Eight years ago NAREB was saying that 
public housing was a “fascistic, commu- 
nistic, socialistic doctrine.” Public _housing, 
they said then, “is a danger to freedom, a 
danger to home ownership, and a danger to 
our form of government.” In 1947, a NAREB 
spokesman told a Senate committee that 
public housing could destroy the country’s 
entire private housing industry. 

They have kept it up. Last year NAREB 
alleged from Washington, D. C., that public 
housing failed to house needy families; it 
was a special privilege and a political racket; 
it was a Russian custom; it herded families 
together into ghettos, and it is an unfair 
burden on homeowners. 

In 1955, NAREB’s tune is largely the same. 
The lyrics are but little different in the May 
2 editorial. They said this year that public 
housing is a form of mental sickness. It 
does not eliminate crime and delinquency. 
It is not public. Who wants it? And has it 
done any good? 

The passage of time has not had any visi- 
ble effect on NAREB’s public housing views. 

Not much. NAREB asked the hackneyed 
question: Does public housing take care 
of the needy?” Earlier in my remarks we 
examined their statement concerning the 
National Capital Housing Authority. What 
is the national picture? 

Our records show that during the first half 
of 1954, the recheck of over 142,000 families 
living in low-rent public housing showed an 
average annual income of $1,852 after al- 
lowable exemptions. For families admitted 
curing that time, the figure was $1,810. We 
have no data yet on rechecks for the rest of 
1954, but the 30,000 families moving in dur- 
ing October, November, and December 1954 
had average annual incomes of only $1,803 
after exemptions, $7 less than those admit- 
ted in the first half of the year. 

These families then were existing on an 
income of $150 a month. I say they needed 
help from public housing. Further, 30 per- 
cent of the families admitted during the 
last quarter of 1954 were receiving public or 
private relief or some form of public benefit. 

What is NAREB’s definition of need? 
What are they doing about it? Beyond pious 
platitudes, have they any practical solu- 
tion for getting these people out of slums 
into decent, livable housing? 

Take a long look at NAREB’s oft-repeated 
assertion that public housing means the 
extinction of the private home-building in- 
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dustry. A look at the figures leads me to 
question the plaintive note in the May 2 
tirade, “Public housing strikes down a large 
element of the construction industry, always 
& main source of investment and jobs.” 

What is the record? 

The housing census of 1950 showed there 
were 46 million dwelling units in the United 
States, a net gain since 1940 of almost 9 
million units. Of the total number, 39 mil- 
lion were classified by the census as nonfarm 
units, with the balance classified as rural 
farm dwellings. 

A large part of the increase in nonfarm 
housing was accounted for by 5.7 million 
new units constructed between 1940 and 
1950. 

How many federally aided low-rent public 
housing units were started in that decade? 
About 150,000. Who’s being shoved into 
oblivion? 

Now, let’s take a look at housing starts 
for the past 5 years. 

Private enterprise started construction on 
almost 6 million dwelling units in that 
period. 

Local housing authorities started con- 
struction on a total of 204,000 low-rent units. 

Elementary arithmetic will show low-rent 
public housing accounted for just about 3 
percent of the total nonfarm housing starts. 
If this 3 percent is scaring 97 percent, it is 
the wonder of the age. The only people 
we're really scaring are the slum landlords. 

Obviously, public housing is neither throt- 
tling private enterprise, nor dooming the pri- 
vate building industry to extinction—a 
charge trumpeted by NAREB. 

NAREB’s Washington editorial also asked 
“Does public housing eliminate crime and 
delinquency?” And it answered, “All the 
news we get is that both are on the increase 
everywhere in our cities, regardless of public 
housing.” 

Public housing will not solve every prob- 
Jem of the current age. Just as the police 
departments, the fire departments, and the 
welfare departments of your cities do not 
eliminate crime, fire, and disease entirely. 
But without any of these municipal agen- 
cies, you can conjecture with horror the 
state we would be in. We have not elim- 
inated crime and juvenile delinquency, 
either, but we have bettered the record that 
was in existence before us. Certainly, there 
is less crime and juvenile delinquency in 
our projects than there were in the slums 
that we replaced. 

There is also another side to the problem. 

As you know, the Congress has been de- 
voting considerable attention to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee selected 
a subcommittee to investigate juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States. Earlier this 
year the committee released an interim re- 
port on its findings. I believe you will find 
the following of interest: “Although physi- 
cally deteriorated and socially disorganized 
neighborhoods, usually termed slum areas 
contributed disproportionately to the delin- 
quency caseloads of police and juvenile 
courts, economically well-to-do communities 
also produce many juvenile delinquents. As 
& matter of fact, certain forms of delinquent 
conduct appear more prevalent in the latter 
type of neighborhoods.” It is not just our 
problem. 

Public housing is not the sole panacea 
for the Nation’s social and economic needs, 
But as a businessman, a realtor, a former 
mayor of a good-sized city, I can assure you 
that public housing is good business, both 
socially and economically. 

You are all too familiar with the pros and 
cons of federally aided low-rent public hous- 
ing for me to repeat them. You live with 
them 7 days a week. I only wish that those 
who seek to discredit and destroy public 
housing could spend a week, or at least a 
day, in a slum house. Or to spare them 
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this mild horror, let them merely tour , 
slum area on a hot summer day. They) 
find out soon enough whether families want 
to escape from their slum hovels into the 
decent public housing that NAREB has 
tagged a ghetto and the cornerstone of the 
socialistic state. 

NAREB has tried through the years ty 
make public housing @ synonym for sgocia). 
ism, for communism, for something yn. 
American. Tell me, is it un-American to 
want to live in decent homes? Do we force 
families from slums into clean, bright ac. 
commodations at rents within their means) 
Do we hold them in public housing againgst 
their will? I know of no pressure—politica) 
or otherwise—which binds an American 
family to a low-rent lease. 

Basically, Americans of low income are the 
Same as you and I. We all seek constantly 
to improve our station in life. We can g0 
as high as our opportunities and our abili. 
ties permit us. That’s the American way, 
We all want a decent home for our families, 

By the way, the title of NAREB’s editoria) 
was “Let’s Stop It Now.” I agree whole. 
heartedly. 





It'll Take More Than Big Four Meet for 


Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial] en- 
titled “It'll Take More Than Big Four 
Meet for Peace” which appeared in the 
May 17, 1955, issue of the Owensboro 
Messenger of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir’Ln TAKE MORE THAN BIG FOUR MEET FOR 
PEACE 


It has been taken for granted for sometime 
that, barring difficulties imposed by the 
Kremlin, there will be a Big Four meeting 
in late spring or early summer to discuss an 
easing of world tensions. But this was not 
meant to include a face-to-face meeting of 
the heads of state. 

Now President Eisenhower has given Secre- 
tary of State Dulles authority to arrange 4 
so-called meeting at the summit, if it can 
be held in accord with certain conditions. 
Perhaps one may be permitted to voice doubt 
that such a conference would prove produc- 
tive, even if the preconditions are met. 

To begin with, a meeting at the summit 
is supposed to be a gathering of equals. That 
means men who head the party that got 
the peak, and not some of the load bearers. 

In this case, we evidently cannot arrange 
that kind of conference. For the Russian 
representative would be Marshal Nikolai 
Bulganin, Soviet premier in name but in fact 
considered to be under the thumb of Nikita 
Khrushchev, secretary of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

Consequently, the high level meeting 
would find Mr. Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Eden of Britain (if the Conservatives win the 
May 26 election), Premier Edgar Faure of 
France—all top men—meeting with &§ 
Russian who would look constantly to Mos- 
cow for signals. 

No French premier these days can assume 
he is operating on more than a temporary 
pass. Therefore he brings little authority 
of a personal sort to any conference. A‘ ¢ 
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ter of fact, Faure may not even be the 


ee at the summit” by summertime. 

ta the heat of a great war, people tend to 
ster around a handful of dominant 
leaders in the chief warring nations. Thus 
atas perhaps inevitable that in World War 
: pig decisions fell to Soviet, British and 
amine heads of state meeting in personal 


; ae history of these personal meet- 
ings, as we have seen, has been far from 
happy in terms of ultimate results. It would 
seem plain that heads of state possess no 
-necial magic that can guarantee the good 
faith of the participating countries. 

“in the light of the historical record, it is 
tounding that so many people today place 
cuch fanciful hope in the wonder-working 
of another top level conference. Only fear, 
imably, could lead them to think so 


as 


prest 


wishfully, could make them seek that “one 
reat stroke’ which would wash away all 
their troubles. 


The Russians may indeed be in a mood to 
arrange some kind of deal with the West, in 
ine with strategy which recognizes the 
; augmented strength in Europe. But 
if they are, it will not take Eden, Faure, 
ind Mr. Eisenhower to bring it off. Their 
gents, meeting with agents of the Kremlin, 
can do it. 

Except possibly as a news photographers’ 
showpiece, the meeting at the summit is to- 
day largely a discredited device of diplomacy. 
Pressures for it now may be politically ir- 
resistible in some places, but realistic men 
will not bank heavily on an outcome tri- 
uuphant for freedom. 


i 
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An Authoritative Tribute To Our Young 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very timely edi- 
torial, commenting upon the inaugural 
address of President Arthur B. Bron- 
well, of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which apepared in the May 1 issue 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram 

The article follows: 

TECH INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
his inaugural address Saturday, Presi- 
dent Arthur B. Bronwell, of Worcester Poly- 
inic Institute spoke earnestly of the many 
problems which educators face in these 


times 


T 


One of the points which he stressed is the 

scometrical growth of knowledge in vir- 
tually every field of human endeavor.” The 
ever-mounting discoveries of new facts, the 
Constantly accumulating mass of data, the 
Working out of new theories—these add so 
Swiltly to the world’s information that man 
solnetimes becomes confused and almost 
overwhelmed. As President Bronwell re- 
- ‘xed, there is “no field of knowledge which 
vas progressed more rapidly or had a more 
pt ‘found effect upon our national life than 
“lence and engineering.” Moreover, there 
an sign of @ pause in this rapid advance. 
Those who work close to the frontiers of 
or ee said President Bronwell, “assert 
re t there are vast unexplored domains of 
““Owledge which will yet change our culture 
4nd our industry.” 


‘ 't Is no wonder that there are contro- 
ersies in education, 
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Not all change is progress, but there cer- 
tainly cannot be progress without change. 
Here youth makes its invaluable contribu- 
tion. “The touchstone of civilization’s 
progress has always been youths’ restless urge 
to seek change,” President Bronwell said. 

But this is no mere curiosity or discon- 
tent. President Bronwell believes in the 
“integrity and promise of the youth of this 
country.” He has been associated with col- 
lege-age students for nearly 20 years, and 
during that time he has “observed no dim- 
inution of ideals, of motivation, of capamili- 
ties, and abilities.” 

That was a calm but strong tribute to the 
young people of today. 





Roger Lowell Putnam—Advertising Club 
of Springfield, Mass., Honors Outstand- 
ing Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
liam Pynchon medal is an award given 
by the Springfield Advertising Club to a 
Springfield citizen for distinguished serv- 
ice to his city. It is the most coveted of 
civic awards. I am happy to inform the 
Congress that this year’s presentation 
went to one who is familiar to many 
Members of this House, Roger Lowell 
Putnam. 


The Springfield Advertising Club is to 
be congratulated on its choice. There 
are few men who have served the city 
of Springfield, Mass., more conspicuous] v 
than Mr. Putnam. He has been a “good 
citizen” in the very best tradition of 
those words. Whether in peace or in 
war, he has answered the call of his Na- 
tion and his community. And no mat- 
ter what level in which he served, he 
has given outstanding, noteworthy serv- 
ice. In a life that has been crammed 
with private executive functions, he has 
nonetheless found much time to devote 
to the public good. Indeed he has been 
and is an inspiring example not alone 
to his own city but to the Nation. The 
father of five children, a graduate magna 
cum laude from Harvard, studied at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
honorary degrees from Boston College 
and St. Anselm’s College; vice president, 
president, and chairman of the board of 
Package Machinery Co.; director of Van 
Norman Co., American Bosch Corp., 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, New Eng- 
land Council; sole trustee, Lowell Ob- 
servatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; member of 
American Astronomical Association, 
Petersham, Mass., Memorial Library, 
Springfield, Mass., Library Association, 
Commission on Fine Arts and Music, As- 
tronomical Society of the Pacific, Har- 
vard Club of Boston and New York, Col- 
ony Club of Springfield, Delta Psi—all of 
these give testimony to his success in 
education and in business. Further 
achievements in behalf of his Nation and 
community are detailed in his service as 
an ensign and lieutenant, United States 
Navy in World War I; lieutenant com- 
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mander, United States Naval Reserve, 
1943; research and development on staff 
of Admiral Kirk, Deputy Director of 
Office of Contract Settlement, 1944-46; 
Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
1952; and mayor of Springfield, Mass., 
1937-41—the first three time mayor up 
to that time in the history of the city. 

Roger Lowell Putnam received the 
William Pynchon Medal at the annual 
award dinner of the Advertising Club 
of Springfield on last Tuesday, May 17, 
1955. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and to include an editorial titled 
“Pynchon Medal Award” that appeared 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
on May 18, 1955. 


PYNCHON MEDAL AWARD 


Rogel Lowell Putnam last night became 
the 80th person to receive the William Pyn- 
chon Medal, awarded by the Springfield Ad- 
vertising Club for distinguished service to 
the city. 

The award, named for the founder of 
Springfield, was given to Mr. Putnam, a 
former mayor and chairman of the board of 
the Package Machinery Co., of East Long- 
meadow, for “his outstanding contributions 
in the field of humanics which have been 
dedicated to the betterment of mankind, for 
his voluntary acceptance of duty in local, 
national, and international affairs, his busi- 
ness and personal integrity, and his devotion 
to responsibilities, which have been reflected 
in higher standards of human values in the 
civic, industrial, and community life of the 
Springfield area.” 

Adm. Alan G. Kirk, former Ambassador to 
Russia, spoke at the dinner and lauded Mr. 
Putnam who served on Kirk’s staff during 
two world wars. 

There are many in Springfield who can 
testify to Mr. Putnam’s ability and intelli- 
gence, who can cite his achievements, and 
can do honor to his devotion to public causes. 
However, we are pleased when the judgment 
of our community is endorsed by someone 
from another field of service who recognized 
Mr. Putaam’s worth. 

Mr. Putnam is honored with the Pynchon 
Medal, and he adds honor to the award as 
he joins the roll of distinguished citizens 
who have served Springfield well. 





The Canadian Vaccine Story: No Snarls, 
No Doubts, No Delays as Government 
Runs the Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New York Post of May 20, 1955, is de- 
serving of our attention: 

THE CANADIAN VACCINE STrory: No Snarts, No 
Dousts, No DELAYS AS GOVERNMENT RUNS 
THE PROGRAM 
Toronto, May 20.—Canada’s polio immu- 

nization program moves along unhampered, 

unclouded by the shadows of doubt and free 
of bickering, accusations, and suspicion. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the 
Dominion, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, the medical profession, and the na- 
tion’s principal research facilities, 1,500,000 
children will have been inoculated by July 
1, and 5,400,000 a year later. 
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This represents free inoculations—at least 
two shots—for every boy and girl in Canada 
under 20 years of age by July 1956. 

Already more than 1 million children have 
received their first shots. 

The entire cost is being shared by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. Every 
dose of vaccine for the free program is being 
produced in Canadian laboratories under 
Government contract. 

As long ago as last year when the vaccine 
field tests were underway, Canada’s Health 
Minister, Paul Martin, began to lay plans 
against the day when it would be pronounced 
@ success. 

Unlike his Washington counterpart, Wel- 
fare Secretary Hobby, Martin was ready with 
a program when the Francis report hailed 
the vaccine as safe and effective. He had 
plans worked out with the Provinces, both 
for distribution and for sharing the cost of 
the nonprofit vaccine on a 50-50 basis. 

From the beginning the program in Can- 
ada has been remarkably free of controversy. 

The inoculation blitz began in Ontario, 
Canada’s largest and most populous domin- 
ion, on March 4, more than a month before 
the Salk vaccine was confirmed a success by 
the Francis commission. It has picked up 
speed continuously since, uninterrupted by 
fears of danger, failure, or doubt. 

To date Canada has not had one post- 
inoculation case of polio. 

There have been no charges of lack of 
precaution of insufficient testing or of gov- 
ernmental meddling in the field of medicine. 
In fact, the Canadian Medical Association 
has given its complete blessing to govern- 
ment control of the program and considers 
the Canadian system the ideal method of 
distribution. 

All over Canada private practitioners are 
offering their assistance without fee to medi- 
cal health officers to speed the program 
along. 

They are not .ealous of government in- 
tervention. Dr. A. D. Kelly, general sec- 
retary of the Canadian Medical Association, 
has said it was traditional in Canada that 
all biological products of this kind be made 
available by the government. 

Behind the Canadian immunization pro- 
gram and most responsible for its fast start 
and success is one man—Dr. Robert D. De- 
Fries, director of the University of Toronto 
School of Hygiene and the Connaught Medi- 
cal Research Laboratories—where to date all 
of Canada’s Salk vaccine has been made. 

Research for a polio vaccine have been 
underway in Connaught Laboratories at the 
University of Toronto for many years before 
the Salk vaccine was developed. The work 
was financed by the Canadian Foundation 
for Poliomyelitis. 

As a result of a Connaught discovery the 
lab supplied most of the culture medium 
and live virus used in the preparation of 
Salk vaccine for last year’s tests in Canada 
and the United States. 

In May 1954, at a meeting of the Do- 
minion Council of Health, DeFries raised 
the question of Government financing of the 
program. 

This was still long before the Salk vac- 
cine had been proved a success. But De- 
Fries had enough confidence in the Salk 
product to recommend that the Govern- 
ment not wait for proof but underwrite the 
cost of full-speed production of the vaccine. 

The Provinces agreed to pay half the cost 
of producing 500,000 triple doses of vaccine 
to be distributed on a per capita basis to 
all districts. The Federal Health Depart- 
ment underwrote the other half. 

Each triple dose cost $1.50. 

Delivery was promised for April 1 of this 
year, but it came through even before and 
the immunization program began in On- 
tario on March 4. There has been a 90- 
percent response of those eligible for the 
first group, every Canadian child in the 
first three grades, 
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By July 1 children in those grades wi? 
have had two injections. They will get their 
third 7 months later. In Ontario this rep- 
resents 375,000 children, more than 20 per- 
cent of all Ontario children under 20. 

“We are very satisfied with our program,” 
said Dr. John T. McPhair, Ontario’s deputy 
minister of health. “We have had no criti- 
cism, no hitches, no protests. It has rolled 
on remarkably smoothly,” he said. 

Until now the vaccine has been available 
only to those decreed eligible by the Prov- 
inces. But it is now becoming available to 
private doctors from two pharmaceutical 
houses, Parke-Davis and Eli Lilly, who send 
it to Canada from the United States. 

According to Dr. Kelly, however, the CMA 
presumes that as soon as Connaught (and 
the University of Montreal’s Institute of 
Microbiology and Hygiene, which is also set- 
ting up manufacturing facilities under Gov- 
ernment grant) catches up with the de- 
mand, vaccine will be made available to 
private doctors at Government expense as 
is the case with other biological products. 

In the meantime, at the University of To- 
ronto’s laboratories (not a Government- 
owned institution) scientists continue to 
make the vaccine as fast as is safely pos- 
sible. Every batch is checked twice—once 
at the lab and a second time by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare Lab- 
oratories in Ottawa. 





Bill Introduced To Erect a Memorial to the 
Memory of Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
that we pay homage today to genius. 
Albert Einstein was that and more— 
much more. We pay homage to this 
gentle man, to this man of heart, con- 
science, and mind. He sought the 
answer that all of us, in an infinite 
variety of ways, seek—the underlying 
unity of the universe. 

We weep that he is gone from us, and 
it is right that we do so. We rejoice 
that in him and through him we have 
witnessed the magnificence that human 
beings can reach, and it is right that we 
do so. ; 

Albert Einstein was a shy man, at 
ease only with his music and the chil- 
dren who came his way. Yet he was a 
man unafraid. He did not keep silent 
when demagogs and self-seekers 
sought to shackle us into conformity and 
strip us of our natural heritage of rest- 
less, searching, intellectual curiosity. 
He feared, more than any one single 
thing, the mind imprisoned. There were 
many who for this reason called him 
foolish and soft and there were others 
who called him dangerous. 

He lent his illustrious name to many 
causes because—and of this I am sure— 
he knew there are many ills, many woes, 
many injustices man-made which man 
can undo. Poverty, disease, prejudice, 
hatreds—these are common foes. And 
Albert Einstein, man of genius, of scien- 
tific achievement unmatched in this 
century, looked upon the people and 
loved them, all peoples, all creeds, all 
races. 
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I remember once receiving q letter 
The envelope was the kind that you buy 
for a penny in a corner store. The ad- 
dress on the envelope was written in a 
small, almost childish hand. And inside 
was a letter, handwritten, in the same 
hand, on a penny sheet of stationery, re. 
questing help on a private immigration 
case, and the signature, humbly and un- 
pretentiously, was “Albert Einstein.” 

This was some 10 years ago, and the 
memory of this simple little letter Stays 
with me, for it was a mark of the man’s 
humility and greatness. 

When I spoke with him, as I had the 
honor to do on a number of occasions | 
was again struck by the simplicity of this 
man who had opened vistas of science 
that even today are remaking the world, 
Today we stand at the crossroads be. 
tween fear and hope. There will be q 
meeting “at the summit” of four world 
leaders who, together, could unlock the 
doors to peace. The dread destruction 
unleashed by the Einstein formula may 
yet be the Einstein formula to release 
the world from the scourge of war. For 
the dread of this destruction has pushed 
the world toward the imperative of mak- 
ing peace. 

Because of this and because of much 
more which is inexpressible in the hu- 
man heart, I have offered a resolution to 
erect a memorial to the memory of Al- 
bert Einstein. The resolution I have in- 
troduced reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That authority is hereby 
granted to any organization which may be 
organized for this purpose, to erect within 5 
years from the date of approval of this reso- 
lution, a memorial testifying to the hu- 
manity and majestic scientific achievements 
of Albert Einstein, in the city of Washing- 
ton on such grounds as may be designated 
by the Fine Arts Commission, subject to the 
approval of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary. The model of the memorial so to be 
erected shall be first approved by the said 
Commission and by the Joint Committee on 
the Library, the same to be presented to the 
people of the United States without cost to 
the Government of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of custodian mainte- 
mance of the edifice contemplated by this 
act will be borne perpetually by the organi- 
zation undertaking its original construction. 





Keep the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in offering for the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Thursday, May 19, 
1955, issue of the Missouri Cash-Book, 
of Jackson, Mo., I would call attention 
to the fact that it appears that the Farm 
Bureau, through its Farm Bureau News, 
appears to be following the policy set by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson in his 
apparent efforts to widen the breech be- 
tween consumer and farm groups, is 4e- 
liberately, purposefully, and maliciously 
misquoting the record. 

In this particular instance I am Ie 
ferring to the misquoting of the disti- 
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guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the Honorable Har- 
oup D. Cootey, of North Carolina, who 
has been misquoted by those who would 
attempt to leave the impression that 
Representative COOLEY has said that Mr. 
Walter Reuther made the best speech 
that he had ever heard given before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and 
the same people would, also by their 
misquotations attempt to leave the im- 
pression that Chairman Coo.ey had said 
that Mr. Reuther had presented the 
farmers case better than it had been pre- 
sented by any witness who had appeared 
before his committee. The Farm Bureau 
News, according to the reprint of its ar- 
ticle in the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram, apparently has dealt in the 
use of the superlative to leave the im- 
pression that Chairman CooLry was dis- 
crediting the testimony of many out- 
standing farm leaders who have ap- 
peared before his committee. 

In my opinion nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I attended the 
hearing at which Mr. Reuther testified, 
and I have been present at many other 
hearings during the time I have been a 
Member of Congress and during which 
I have been privileged to serve on this 
creat committee which is working so 
hard in the face of dogged, determined 
and persistent opposition of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture. It was my 
first time to ever see, meet, or hear Mr. 
Reuther, and I must confess that before 
he began I was skeptical of any contribu- 
tion which might be made by the presi- 
dent of any group of organized labor, 
even if he did represent an estimated 6 
million members, all of whom naturally 
are consumers of farm products. 

Following his talk I said that I con- 
curred with the statement of Chairman 
CooLtey that Mr. Reuther had made 
one—and I repeat, one—of the best 
speeches dealing with the problems of 
agriculture that I had heard. Likewise, 
Chairman Cco.Ley did not say that Mr. 
Reuther had presented the farmers’ case 
better or more effectively than it had 
been presented by any farm leader. 
What he did say, and I quote from the 
hearings, which I believe were correctly 





reported: 

We have had many farm leaders in this 
committee during the 20 years that I have 
served here on this committee and I want 
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that not one of them has surpassed 
you in the presentation of the farmers’ cause. 


To those who have been critical of our 
chairman for inviting representatives of 
consumers groups to appear before our 
committee to discuss the proposed 
changes in the farm bill to restore 90 per- 
cent of parity to support prices on basic 
commodities, which has now been ap- 
Proved in the House, I would only remind 
them that every person in this Nation is 
affected either directly or indirectly by 
the prosperity of agriculture and the mil- 
lions of farm families who derive their 
‘lvelihood from the soil. Those con- 
Sumers who have been led to believe that 
the high prices they are having to pay 
for food and fiber are caused by the 
fixed fair support prices which have been 
accorded the basic commodities, need to 
learn the truth. One of the best ways 
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for them to get the true picture is to at- 
tend and participate in the hearings on 
legislation of this type. This is the op- 
portune time to correct the wrong im- 
pressions they may have gained from 
reading propaganda put out by those 
who contend that they represent agri- 
culture, but who at this very hour are 
attempting to destroy the agricultural 
program which we have been attempting 
to build for years. 


It is for this reason that I commend 
to my colleagues for reading the editorial 
below, which was written by my good 
friend, Mr. C. C. Oliver, a contributing 
editor of the Cash-Book: 

MayBEe THEY REMEMBERED 


In last week’s issue of our Farm Bureau 
News, there was a reprint in its editorial 
column from the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram in which Congressman Haro.p 
Coo.ey, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, was taken to task because 
he praised a talk made before his committee 
by Walter Reuther, head of the CIO, in behalf 
of farmers. 

The article was headed “A Scratching of 
Backs?” Since our experience has been that 
the Farm Bureau News prints only opinions 
that meet with its editors’ opinions, we as- 
sume that it agrees wholeheartedly with the 
article reproduced from the Drovers Tele- 
gram. 


The D. T. says the thing that gave it a jolt 
(and we presume jolted the F. B. News) was 
Mr. Coo.ey’s statement that Mr. Reuther 
“actually made the best farm speech that 
I have heard in our committee room during 
the entire 20 years that I have served on 
the House Committee on Agriculture.” 


What is there in or about a statement 
like that to give the Drovers Telegram and 
in turn the Farm Bureau News, a jolt? Do 
they think Mr. CooLrey wasn’t telling the 
truth or do they think he’s just a poor 
judge of speeches on farming? If it’s the 
latter view they take, We’d like to inform 
them that Mr. CooLey wasn’t alone in his 
appraisal of the speech as the best that he’d 
ever heard. Our Congressman from this dis- 
trict, Paut C. Jones, wrote in his newsletter 
to the papers of this district, the first of 
last March, saying: 

“One of the most impressive witnesses 
who has ever appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture which is pres- 
ently considering a proposal to restore the 
90 percent price-support program, was CIO 
President Walter Reuther, whose opening 
statement was that while he was not ap- 
pearing as an authority on farm problems 
nor as an expert on farm policies, that 
speaking on behalf of the 6 million mem- 
bers of the CIO, he wanted to make it clear 
that ‘American farmers who are making a 
tremendous contribution to the well-being 
and the economic progress of our great 
country ought to be given the kind of sup- 
port and consideration that will enable farm 
families to get that measure of economic 
justice that parity reflects.’ 


“At the conclusion of Mr. Reuther’s state- 
ment, made from notes and lasting about 45 
minutes, I believe that without exception 
and regardless of politics or philosophy, the 
members of the committee concurred with 
Chairman Coo.Ley when he stated that in 
his opinion, Mr. Reuther had made one of 
the best speeches he had ever heard, and 
added, ‘We have had many farm leaders 
in this committee during the 20 years that I 
have served here on this committee and I 
want to say that not one of them has sur- 
passed you in the presentation of the farm- 
er’s cause’.” 

This appraisal and statement of Congress- 
man JONES would seem to warrant the opin- 
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ion that Chairman Coo.Lry expressed follow=- 
ing Mr. Reuther’s talk. 

But quoting the D. T. further as reprinted 
in the Farm Bureau News it says: “But to 
say in effect that an outsider has been able 
to present the farmer’s case more effectively 
than the farmer himself, Obviously is to do 
an injustice to a great many intelligent 
farmers and conscientious farm leaders.” 

Where’s the injustice? If we're trying to 
do a job and a fellow comes along who can do 
better than we can at it, we’d welcome his 
help instead of considering that he was doing 
us an injustice. 

Doubtless Chairman Coo.rey, Mr. Jones 
and other members of the committee have 
heard many intelligent farmers and con- 
scientious farm leaders. But they might 
have been like Allen Kline, former national 
president of the organization, and H. E. 
Slusher, present president of the Missouri 
Farm Bureau, neither of whom in Our opin- 
ion represent the rank and file of our mem- 
bership. We've read some of their speeches 
and heard them talk and when they’d get 
in stride and go to talking to us about losing 
our freedom and security if we voted con- 
trols on our major crops and got as much 
as 90 percent of parity on them, it always 
seemed to us like they were long on verbiage 
and short on meat. 

Maybe Mr. Coo.er, Jones, and the rest 
of the Committee on Agriculture recalled 
their kind of speeches when they were pass- 
ing judgment on Mr. Reuther’s talk. 





What America and Freedom Has Meant 
to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an excellent 
speech made by Mr. Alfred P. Adamo, of 
Detroit, before his friends who gathered 
on the occasion of his 50th year in the 
United States. 


Mr. Adamo typifies the spirit of the 
hard-working Italian immigrant in his 
love and appreciation of America with its 
freedom and equal opportunity for all. 
He has developed a deep-rooted under- 
standing of American principles which 
he zestfully and patriotically believes 
should be guarded with the utmost care. 


Those of us who are native born in 
America and tend to take for granted 
our heritage might well heed the words 
of Alfred Adamo: 

On May 4, 1905, then 17 years old, I im- 
migrated to the United States of America 
from Italy. During these 50 years (which 
seems to me to be just yesterday) I have 
found that America is the land of opportuni- 
ties and holds many promises for man, pro- 
vided that he is able and willing to con- 
tribute his share of energy and to work for 
success. 

Remember that freedom is precious to the 
man that appreciates it, and such freedom 
can never be purchased because it comes 
from the will of God and is delivered unto 
man and it is up to him to keep it close to 
his heart in order to make good use of it. 

History tells us that the Italians (Romans) 
did a lot of good deeds for the world: They 
brought religion, civilization, art, music, lit- 
erature, and laws, but when they became 
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careless, the empire of Rome fell, like leaves 
that fall in the fall. Italy is still the center 
of all Christendom and famous for the 
splendor of her architecture. 

The very same thing could happen and 
may happen to America, if we continue to 
become careless and to accept those evil for- 
eign powers’ advice. We must bear in mind 
that America has been surrounded by un- 
scrupulous friends, and citizens who have 
been jealous, prejudiced, and envious; and 
that is why America is not as it used to be. 
That is also why today we are in a state of 
rcgimentation and slave taxation, but there 
is still time to save America from further 
confusion if we all work together, have faith 
among ourselves, and trust each other. 

Faith and freedom are just like a light in 
a dark room, if you and I are able to keep 
that light burning we must encourage faith, 
hope, charity in order to keep man close to- 
gether. Freedom gives man the willpower 
to work and build and to cultivate the work 
he has done. 

Freedom is a gift to man but often he loses 
it because he abuses it and becomes very 
careless and selfish. 

Remember that life is only what you make 
of it, and you should never give up hope. It 
is not where you were born or what you are, 
it is what you make of yourself that counts. 

America is the only country in the world 
that has given man justice, freedom, and 
equality. We should never neglect our 
duties of being good, loyal American citizens 
and we should never rely on others to accom- 
plish what we are aiming at. We should 
always give an honest day’s work whether we 
work for ourselves or others, in order to pro- 
duce. Remember a house is to be built from 

he bottom and not from the top. 

I personally have found that in order to 
get what you aim for, you have to work for 
it. No individual should depend on others, 
but should learn to depend on himself. No 
matter how little you may earn, you will 
enjoy it. At no time should an individual 
feel that the Government owes him a living, 
as the Government is sustained by the 
people. The only thing that a Government 
should promise to its citizens is a good social 
and constructive legislation. 

When a citizen begins to depend on his 
Government for future security, the Nation 
stands still, and he becomes poor. 

Many people do not understand America, 
and this is the reason why they have such 
a low and superficial conception of its power. 

America is the melting pot of all races and 
creeds, and when we came here we all be- 
longed to a minority group, but as Americans 
we should never feel that we belong to that 
group. It is my belief and contention that 
there is no minority group, which we have 
often heard about. 

There are some of those unsatisfied groups 
which the more they received the more they 
wanted. 

People came here from all over the globe. 
They brought with them civilization, re- 
ligion, art, and laws and we all contributed 
so much, and that is why America has be- 
come so great in such a short time. 

All of these years it has been my aim to 
contribute my share of work and to build for 
the growth and success of America. Even 
as of today, my working hours are never less 
than 12 daily; but I have enjoyed earning 
what I have and helping others as much as 
I could. 

We have often heard that there is no 
second-class citizen or individual. This is a 
great error on the part of the spokesman be- 
cause I believe there is a first- and second- 
class citizen. There always has been and 
always will be. We may be born and die 
equal but we never live and contribute 
equally. 

I wish to tell you a secret that should be 
of interest to every citizen: Since I became a 
citizen I never missed a vote and you should 
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do likewise because this is of vital interest 
to everyone. 

I have anticipated this celebration, for 
many years, in appreciation of my adopted 
country, and it makes me so happy to thank 
each and every one for being with me and 
helping on this occasion; and may God bless 
you and Keep America close to your heart. 

In closing, I wish to pay tribute to my 
wife, Anna, who has constantly worked with 
me; my 8 children, Louis, Victor, and Vic- 
toria; my daughters-in-law, Daisy, Anna; 
my son-in-law, Clifford; and my 5 grand- 
children, Marcia, Diana, Victor, Anna Marie, 
and Christine. 

ALFRED P, ADAMO. 

Derrort, MIcH. 





Germany and the United States Are 
Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following excerpts from my remarks 
at the annual Founder’s Day dinner of 
the Steuben Society of America at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, Saturday night, 
May 21: 

The problem of the status of Germany to- 
day and its relations with the United States 
is of the deepest concern not only to mem- 
bers of the Steuben Society but to all Amer- 
icans. 

It is now 10 years since World War II, 
10 years that have been as fateful for man- 
kind as any decade in history. Ten years 
ago hopes for permanent peace were high. 
We have seen those hopes fade as the Com- 
munists made clear their intention to domi- 
nate the world. We have seen the advent 
of the atomic age, with its awesome poten- 
tialities for good or evil. We have seen 
whole societies in flux, as colonial regimes 
have yielded to pressure, and new states have 
been launched to fend for themselves. As 
the conquest of time and space has assumed 
fantastic proportions, we know, with a sense 
of utter finality, that geographic isolation 
is impossible. Thus we have seen our own 
America emerge as the acknowledged leader 
of the free world. 

During this entire period a crucial prob- 
lem in American foreign policy has been the 
pr blem of Germany. I might almost say 
the crucial problem—for the trained man- 
power and the huge industrial complex of 
Germany represent the greatest prize in the 
deadly game originated by the men in the 
Kremlin. In short, the future of Germany 
and of America are inextricably linked. 

Once Soviet intentions toward Germany 
became clear, our present German policy be- 
gan to evolve. In his famous speech in 
Stuttgart in 1946, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes declared that America would help 
Germany toward economic recovery and po- 
litical stability. 


We merged our occupation zone with that 
of the British, and when the Marshall plan 
was inaugurated we made help available to 
Germany in liberal amounts. That aid 
sparked the remarkable economic recovery of 
Germany, a recovery that has aroused the 
admiration of the world. Under Allied aus- 
pices, a constiution for a democratic Fed- 
eral Government of Germany was drawn up, 
and that Government was launched in 1949. 
A few months before, our airlift had called 
the Soviet bluff designed to push freedom out 
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of West Berlin. Then came the complex ne. 
gotiations for the rearmament of German : 
They were rendered more urgent by the no 
Communist attempt to seize South Korea, 
the lesson of which for Germany was a)) too 
clear. The current of pessimism which 
swept the free world at the defeat of the 
European Defense Community was forty. 
nately replaced by the thrill of hope when 
the Western European Union became a re- 
ality. The salient fact, however, is that 
today, 10 years after the end of the war 
Germany stands again a sovereign state 
with democratic political parties, institu. 
tions, courts, and press. 

This reforging of the bonds of German. 
American friendship is not solely a product 
of power politics. It did not arise simply 
because Russia covets Germany and we op- 
pose Russia. Nor is it completely the resyit 
of our desire to keep German economic 
strength on our side, important as that 
factor may be. It is also a recognition of 
the intrinsic virtues of the German peo. 
ple, of their energy and their dedication 
Above all, it is an appreciation of the effort 
by which Germany pulled itself up from 
the depths. Such a people obviously can- 
not be treated as a cipher in international 
politics; they cannot be a purely agricultural 
people; they cannot be left powerless, tempt- 
ing prey to Soviet rapacity. 

On the surface, then, our policy in Ger. 
many has been a success. But beneath the 
surafce are many boiling tensions which may 
yet defeat the policies on which we have la- 
bored so long. Occasionally it seems that we 
are in danger of converting those policies 
into ends in themselves, and those of losing 
the advantages in Germany and Europe 
which we now hold. 

Lest this all seem cryptic, let me hasten 
to specify. It is no secret, for example, that 
not only the French but the other nations 
of continental Europe as well are lukewarm 
on German rearmament. They have ac- 
cepted the idea, but only in the context of a 
complicated set of alliances in which we are 
the dominating partner. This attitude, per- 
haps, is only to be expected, in view of the 
long memories which war often breeds. 

But the interesting thing is that consid- 
erable numbers of Germans and anti-Com- 
munist Germans at that, likewise oppose re- 
armament. Some oppose it because they 
fear renascent militarism. But even more 
widely held is the conviction that final aline- 
ment with the western bloc through re- 
armament closes the door on reunification 
of Germany for as long as those of us alive 
today can reasonably foresee. 

What a trump card this situation gives to 
Soviet diplomacy. The Soviets have always 
had it in their power, of course, to bring 
about German unification. But they have 
always balked at genuinely free elections. 
Their ill-concealed desire to communize 4ll 
of Germany has caused them to forfeit this 
diplomatic advantage. Not only would the 
western allies not accept unification of Ger- 
many on Communist terms, but Germany 
would not accept it either. 

Now the Soviet Union is seeking to turn 
to central Europe the face of sweet reason- 
ableness. After 10 years of blocking 4n 
Austrian treaty, it has suddenly agreed to 
conditions on which the West had not been 
able to win acceptance for years. The Rus- 
sians have agreed to withdraw all troops. 
Austria, on its part, is not to join any mill- 
tary alliance, or permit military bases on its 
territory, and is to ask a guarantee from the 
Big Four against any future attempt by Ger- 
many at anschluss, or union. This week the 
bells of St. Stephen’s in Vienna pealed out 
the glad news of Austria’s freedom. 

It is apparent, however, that the real 
object of this not too subtle maneuver ‘8 
Germany. The Russians are quite plainly 
saying to Germany: Withdraw from the 
Western alliance, do not proceed with ' 
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accept the status of neutrality, 
and we will see to it that you are happily 
reunited with your 18 million brethren in 
the East. In the offing are hints of increased 
trade with Eastern Europe. It is easy to 
see why this argument should make a pow- 
erful appeal to German opinion. It is 
equally easy to see why it should appeal to 
Eur pean opinion outside of Germany, which 
is only reluctantly reconciled to the idea of 
German rearmament. At one stroke the 
pucsians have contrived to put pressure on 
the western system of alliances and on the 
' A jenauer government which supports them. 
rhe Russian object still remains the same: 
to draw a “neutralized” Germany into the 
Communist orbit. This she intends to do 
py retaining her hold on Germany’s enslaved 
neighbors in Eastern Europe, and by biding 
Sher time for the day when she can swing 
another Molotov-Ribbentrop pact with a 


armament, 


remilitarized Germany. 
Far be it from me to suggest that the 
F ponn Republic is about to leap into the arms 
Sof Moscow. The people of West Germany 
know that the United States is their proven 


friend. They do not look inward, but out- 
ward to a united Europe, and to a Western 
Union that spans the Atlantic. But they 
would be less than human if they were not 
sorely tempted by a Soviet offer of the char- 
acter I have described. 

This situation presents the United States 


with both a trial and an opportunity. I am 
afraid that if our policy becomes encased in 
rigid formulae, we are in for a time of trial. 


It is all well and good to insist that we favor 
German unity, as our State Department has 
done repeatedly; but this insistence must 
be coupled with a thorough examination of 
the means to achieve it. It is in just such 
an examination that our opportunity lies, 
for it may be possible, in cooperation with 
West Germany, to arrive at a solution for the 
problem of reunification that the Russians 
must either honor, or lose permanently the 
advantage of the diplomatic trump they now 
hold. What is required is some imagina- 
tion, and an ability to take a long, clear 
look at our German policy, a look marked 
by detachment and devotion to the national 
interest, and uncluttered by political slogans. 
I cannot believe that our country lacks 
either the brains or the courage to do this. 

Having said all this, it is with some trepi- 
dation that I offer a few of my own thoughts 
on this subject. It seems to me that per- 
haps one fruitful approach would be to do 
something like this: Let the President tell 
Western Europe in the clearest terms that 
Germany is being rearmed because Russia 
has left the West no alternative; that, how- 
ever, if Western Europe will agree, and if 
Russia will withdraw to her historic borders, 
we would welcome a Germany that is uni- 
fied in freedom, and a liberated Eastern 
Europe, all without the capacity to make 


aggressive war, but with their security 
buaranteed by the United Nations. I think 
that in this manner we would give a crystal- 


clear demonstration to those people of West- 
ern Europe who genuinely fear German re- 
armament that we are not ruthlessly over- 
‘ding their point of view. At the same 
time, by dropping our insistence that Ger- 
m iny adhere to the Western bloc for military 
Purposes, we might force Russia to consent 
to the unification of Germany under what, 
shenyg last analysis, would be Western aus- 
tna ? every purpose other than military. 
. oe if Russia refused her consent, on 
a ae her diplomatic position in Ger- 
7 oe suffer a heavy blow. She could 

_ of pose as the champion of German 


unity, 

os feel this proposal can be pushed 

sehets ae It seems to me that a logical 
\UbLO? or 


tial intern, bse Europe is at least a par- 
ae *tionalization along the lines now 
Conn, sued in the western part of the 

““Sent. Countries such as Poland, the 
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Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria might be free and in- 
dependent, but linked in a Central and 
Eastern European community based on a 
respect for human rights. Who knows? 
Perhaps one day the Eastern European and 
the Western European federations could be 
merged in a real United Europe. And 
couldn’t the vision of Charlemagne and the 
dream of Dante then become a reality? 

Under such a proposal, the advantages that 
might accrue to Germany are considerable. 
The prospects for peace would be vastly 
greater. The partial internationalization of 
Eastern Europe offers a constructive oppor- 
tunity for a just settlement, with German 
concurrence, of the trans-Oder-Neisse ter- 
ritory now administered by Poland. While 
no longer a member of the Western military 
alliance, Germany would not be required 
to forego membership in the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Coun- 
cil of Europe, even of a transatlantic eco- 
nomic and political NATO, nor of the United 
Nations. Germany would lack arms, but she 
would be free to form economic, political, and 
social ties with whom she wished—and I 
think she would wish them mainly with the 
West. Lying in the heart of Europe, she 
would be the natural center of trade within 
the continent. Her mighty economy would 
be devoted toward peace, not war. I refuse 
to believe that Germany can find greatness 
only in militarism, or that the prospect of 
using her economic might to benefit the free 
world in peacetime trade and aid does not 
hold out a higher inspiration to her people. 

For ourselves and our NATO allies, the 
advantages of such a proposal are equally 
obvious. The worst sources of tension in 
Europe would be eliminated. True, Russia 
herself would still be our antagonist in the 
cold war. But NATO could and should con- 
tinue its policy of strength. Certainly the 
NATO position would not be worsened by 
relinquishing 12 hypothetical German di- 
visions for 60-plus existing satellite divi- 
sions. And if Russia means anything by her 
current disarmament gestures, progressive 
disarmament on both sides can go hand in 
hand with a European settlement. 

Now I know that to expect Soviet Russia 
to withdraw to her historic borders is ex- 
pecting a great deal, and it is easily con- 
ceivable that she would turn such a propo- 
sition down flat. But that should not deter 
us from trying, particularly at a time when 
signs of Soviet stress are beginning to show. 
If the Soviet Union, offered a meaningful 
guaranty of her security in Europe, chooses 
to stand before the world as the force pre- 
venting German unification, as the force im- 
prisoning the satellites, as the force block- 
ing the formation of a European federation 
dedicated to peace, then let her so stand. 
We at least will have done our share. 

Now obviously I do not have the temerity 
to suggest that these proposals with respect 
to Germany and Central Europe are the only 
proposals, or the best proposals, or anything 
of the sort. I merely offer them because I 
am concerned, as I believe you are concerned, 
with the way our policy toward Germany 
seems to be stuck on dead center. 

I think American policy toward Germany 
needs to assume a more affirmative character. 
We must not allow ourselves to be led by 
events. Rather, we must advance positive, 
constructive suggestions looking to the solu- 
tion of this problem. To remain complacent 
is to court disaster. 

When the four powers meet “at the sum- 
mit’ this summer, it would be well if the 
West had something positive to talk about. 
For unless we do, a massive Soviet propa- 
ganda victory is in prospect. 

In the 10 years since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, American policy toward Germany, 
and indeed Germany itself, have come full 
circle. At first our policy was stern, specifi- 
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cally designed to destroy Germany’s military 
power. The aggressive pursuit by the Soviet 
Union of its goal of world communism forced 
@ reconsideration of our aims and methods, 
@ reconsideration which led to their thor- 
ough overhaul. 

But it was not only the activities of the 
Communists which forced this reconsidera- 
tion. It was the growing realization, as well, 
that the spirit of Germany was not the spirit 
of Adolf Hitler, but rather the spirit of 
Goethe, of Schiller, of Beethoven. It was 
inspired by the manner in which Germany 
set to work to erect a new, democratic struc- 
ture, on the ruins of the old. 

On its part Germany, at the end of the war, 
was stunned and apathetic. But the will to 
live and grow was strong. Apathy was put 
aside, and by a great national effort, Ger- 
many lifted herself by her own bootstraps, 
restored her once flourishing economy, and 
earned the respect of the nations. Once 
again, she resumed her rightful place in 
world affairs. 

Today Germany is our trusted friend. She 
looks to us to help her solve the economic 
and political problems with which she is 
still beset. We see her as our ally, working 
toward a peaceful world. It is to the mutual 
advantage of both nations that this happy 
relationship could continue. 

In my home city of Milwaukee, a statue of 
Baron von Steuben stands near that of 
George Washington. It is fitting that these 
two heroes of freedom should thus be linked. 
Let the spirit of freedom which both men 
exemplify light the way for Germany and 
America, each united in freedom, to stand 
together against the despotism that 
threatens to engulf us. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 








| Address Delivered by Hon. Allen J. El- 
lender, of Louisiana, Before the 20th 
Annual Meeting of the Delta Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
address delivered by our colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louis- 
jana [Mr. ELLENDER] before the 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Delta Council, at 
Cleveland, Miss., on May 12, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, or Lovutst- 
ANA, BEFORE THE 20TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE DELTA COUNCIL, CLEVELAND, Miss., May 
12, 1955 


Ladies and gentlemen, I was highly pleased 
and greatly flattered when I received an invi- 
tation to address your annual meeting. It is 
always good for those of us who believe in 
farming as both a way of life and as the 
touchstone of our Nation’s economy to meet, 
to exchange ideas, and to compare our ex- 
periences. I do not propose to exhaust your 
patience with a long speech today. I realize 
that most of you probably know more about 
the practical side of farming than I, for it 
has been much too long since I followed 
behind a plow and watched the shining steel 
cut into the rich soil of my own State. 

I will attempt to review briefly with you 
today some of the factors which have made 
the great Mississippi Delta the thriving agri- 
cultural area which we know today. I would 
also like to share by thoughts with you as to 
what our agriculture must do in order to 
continue to flourish—in order to remain 
strong to meet future demands. 

My philosophy, both as a farmer and as a 
United States Senator, is a simple phil- 
osophy. I like to treat it and regard it as 
basic. It is this: “A sound agriculture is 
the greatest single bulwark our Nation has 
against the tide of ‘isms’ which are lapping 
at our shores.” 

It has therefore given me considerable 
pain to note that selfish interests and un- 
scrupulous politicians have sought to pin 
the red tag of socialism on our agriculture, 
on our price support program, and even on 
our individual farmers. Unfortunately, their 
efforts, aided and abetted by the trumpeting 
of nationwide propaganda devices, have gone 
far towards blackening the good name of 
American agriculture. 

It is high time that these people, as well as 
the millions of men and women who are 
Supported by the proucts of our soil, realized 
that the tar brush they have wielded 1s 
matkening our greatest single hope for the 

ure. 

By 1975, our Nation shall number its in- 
Inhabitants not in the one-hundred-and odd 
Millions, but in the two-hundred-and-odd 
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millions. We shall have more mouths to 
feed, more bodies to clothe, than we ever 
dreamed of having only a decade ago. At the 
same time, we are going to have to produce 
the extra food and fiber required to meet 
these demands on even fewer acres of land 
than we now have. We will be compelled to 
use every form of American ingenuity in 
coaxing from our dwlindling stock of precious 
soil the cotton, the corn, the wheat, the 
vegetables and the hundreds of other com- 
modities our population will need in order 
to eat as well in 1975 as we did in 1950 or 
even now. 

To meet this task, our agriculture must re- 
main strong. It must prosper. It must be 
made attractive. 

As I stand before you today, I cannot hon- 
estly report that we are building the strength 
that we shall so urgently require in the years 
to come. On the contrary, American agricul- 
ture is bleeding to death. Farm income is 
falling. The waters of the great river which 
flow past our doorstep continue to carry down 
to the gulf 2 million tons of precious, irre- 
placeable topsoil every cay. That is 730 
million tons of soil a year; put another way, 
enough topsoil to cover a 40-acre farm to the 
depth of 6 inches is dumped into the Gulf 
of Mexico every 3 minutes. 

And besides the Mississippi River, other 
great rivers—the Colorado and the Colum- 
bia—are doing their share in washing away 
the very source of agricultural abundance for 
generations as yet unborn. 

Make of note of this waste, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for it is problem No. 1 on our agricul- 
tural agenda. 

Problem No. 2 is somewhat less tangible— 
but of infinitely great importance. That 
problem is the economic health of our Amer- 
ican agriculture—of the men and women 
who till our soil. 

Just a month ago, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reported that farm income has 
fallen 10 percent below last year. This down- 
ward spiral has not stopped, contrary to 
what the bright-eyed economists who sit be- 
hind the mahogany desks in Washington may 
say. Every day, more and more of our Amer- 
ican small farmers take a look at their dwin- 
dling income and decide to abandon farming 
and seek employment in the city. Only 30 
years ago, 1 out of every 8 Americans lived on 
a farm; today, 1 American out of every 19 
lives on a farm. 

This mass exodus from the farm has been 
caused primarily by declining prices and 
spiraling operating costs. In 1949, nearly 43 
percent of our total gross farm income was 
retained in the form of profits; in 1954, only 
37 percent of our farm income went into the 
farmer’s pockets. In 1951, the average net 
income of our farm family workers was 
$2,120; in 1954 this had dropped to only a lit- 
tle more than $1,900. President Eisenhower 
reported to the Congress only a month ago 
that over a million and a half American 
farmers have cash incomes of under $1,000. 
During this same period, corporate profits 
increased. The wages and salaries paid to 
nonfarm workers skyrocketed from a total 
of $195 billion in 1952 to $207 billion in 1954. 
At the same time, farm income fell from $14 
billion to $12 billion. 

In the face of this disastrous trend, the 
Congress last year was presented with a most 
unattractive farm program—the so-called 
sliding scale, or flexible price support pro- 
gram. The objective of that program, as 


announced by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, was to 
achieve for our farmers “full parity in the 
market place.” That laudable goal would be 
attained by discouraging production to the 
point where supply and demand would come 
into balance. Coupled with this laudable 
objective, however, came the most abusive 
description of the American farmer I have 
ever witnessed. The Secretary of Agriculture 
left no stone unturned in blackening our 
farmers and our farm program. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee, the Congress, the 
Nation as a whole was deluged with totally 
misleading estimates of what our farm price 
support program cost our Government. Our 
farmers were pictured as regimented robots, 
feeding at the Government trough and look- 
ing for their sustenance in the pockets of 
the American taxpayer. Never before had 
there been such a concentrated effort by so 
few to hurt so many, so much. 

The Secretary of Agriculture himself told 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that our 
farm program had cost the American people 
since 1932 a grand total of $16 billion. Since 
the occasion of the Secretary’s appearance 
before the committee was to present testi- 
mony on the price support program, the im- 
pression was left that price supports alone 
had cost our Government $16 billion. Many 
newspapers carried stories to that effect. 

Secretary Benson could have determined 
the true facts; he could have stated specifi- 
cally what the price support program had 
actually cost instead of presenting a “loaded” 
table to the committee. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation records plainly showed 
that the total cost of the price support pro- 
gram was not $16 billion, but only a little 
more than $1 billion over a 20-year-period— 
and that $1 billion covered losses on all com- 
modities, including losses on milk, honey, 
and—last but not least—the potato program 
which accounted for almost 50 percent of the 
total loss. As for the basics, well, the total 
cost of price support operations for the basics 
had been only $21 million—or something 
more than $1 million a year. Under these 
circumstances, I was led to only one con- 
clusion—that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was “out to get” our price support program. 

But agriculture should not have to stand 
alone, and it does not stand alone, in receiv- 
ing benefits from our Government. Ameri- 
can business gets its share. According to 
figures in my files, our American businessmen 
have received nearly $26 billion in rapid tax 
amortization benefits since 1951. Yet, there 
has been no great hue and cry arising about 
this program. Only the farmers have been 
treated with scorn. Labor has its minimum 
wage, a floor placed on wages and, indirectly, 
a floor beneath prices charged for manufac- 
tured goods. There has been no cry for 
repeal of the minimum wage; to the con- 
trary, the President has only recently recom- 
mended that the minimum wage be increased 
to 90 cents an hour. No one will argue that 
should wages be increased, the farmers in- 
come will not be affected. Only the farmer 
has his “minimum wage” program whittled 
away. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we shall never build 
@ sound agriculture, an agriculture able to 
meet the food and fiber demands tomorrow 
will bring, by laying the economic founda- 
tions of thjs great industry on the shifting 
sands of insidious propaganda and flexible 
price supports. 
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In the South, our agriculture is comprised 
of many small farmers. We shall not attain 
assurance of agricultural abundance by con- 
centrating our lifeblood—food and fiber— 
in the hands of too few farmers. The gam- 
ble is too great. 

This, then, is problem No. 2. We need a 
sound, forward-looking farm program upon 
which to build our agriculture for tomor- 
row, one that will make it attractive for 


more and more farmers to remain on the, 


farm and encourage others who have left 
to come back to the farm. 

But we need something more—we need 
more adequate agricultural research. It is 
time for us to give our scientists the tools 
they require in order to develop higher- 
yielding varieties, better farming equipment, 
improved methods of soil conservation. 

As you have been told, I am chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; I am also a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. I am chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
recommends funds for all flood control and 
navigation projects in our country. 

Only a few months ago, we received a 
budget request from President Eisenhower 
to appropriate some $551 million for all 
flood control and navigation projects in the 
United States. This represents less than 1 
percent of our total budget for the next 
fiscal year. We were also asked to appro- 
priate $55 million for our soil conservation 
program, plus $250 million for the agricul- 
ural conservation program. Between all 
these programs, we have budgeted slightly 
over 1 percent of our total Federal budget 
for conserving our precious topsoil and for 
expanding our network of Federal waterways. 

This, to my way of thinking, is folly. It 
is shortsightedness. We have seen, during 
the last 15 years, once-great nations submit 
to the yoke of world communism because 
their people were hungry and their agricul- 
tures weak. We face a similar danger in 
this country. Today, we curse surpluses and 
search for ways to dispose of them. We do 
not stop and consider that tomorrow these 
surpluses will dwindle. By 1975, they will 
be gone entirely and our scientists tell us 
that our farmers are going to be hardpressed 
to produce enough food and fiber to feed the 
220 million mouths for which we shall then 
have to provide. 

We are committing one fatal mistake; we 
are failing to keep our agriculture strong 
and prosperous. We are leaving the gate 
wide open to the entrance of the companion 
evils of dissatisfaction and ultimate destruc- 
tion of our way of life. Let me tell you 
now that a lack of food and fiber breeds 
isms and the Red plague of communism 
is anxiously waiting at our doorstep for the 
day when hunger shall stalk this land. 

We have found billions to spend in foreign 
lands, but we pinch our pennies here at 
home. Such a course must be halted and 
more attention given to our domestic re- 
quirements. American generosity to those 
nations less fortunate than our own has been 
hailed far and wide, but I wonder how many 
of our allies realize how niggardly we have 
been with our own people. I am certain 
that few, if any, of our friends across the 
seas know that our generous contribution to 
them has been borrowed money—every cent 
of it. 

The time has come for us to look around 
at our own backyard. There are multitudes 
of things which we have too long neglected 
here at home. Our agriculture is one of 
them, and the most vital, if we are to sur- 
vive as a free nation. 

Before I am charged with preaching gloom 
and doom, let me tell you that I am proud 
of our farmers for the things they have al- 
ready done, despite the odds against which 
they must toil. Here, in this rich delta, we 
have seen a transformation. Twenty-five 
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years ago, one traveling by train from New 
Orleans to Memphis, could, for mile after 
mile, see the effects of poverty, of depres- 
sion, of eroded lands along many stretches 
of the way, and human spirits swept by de- 
spair. Only 2 weeks ago I made the trip 
from Memphis to New Orleans and I wit- 
nessed signs of much progress. We have 
made tremendous headway, and we shall 
continue to go forward. Because our south- 
ern farmers have the “git up and go” to get 
things done, southern agriculture shall not 
stagnate. Cotton is still king here, but we 
have a few crown princes to help him. We 
have licked the cattle tick, and our beef 
and dairy herds are second to none. We 
have planted alfalfa, clover, soybeans, and 
kudzu among other crops and restored the 
fertility to thousands of worn acres. 

You delta folks have linked arms with 
your county agents and gone out to attack 
the evils of the one-crop system. Working 
with your State legislatures, you have at- 
tracted industries from other parts of our 
country. No more must southern cotton be 
shipped to New England for spinning; the 
textile mills are locating next door to the 
cotton fields—where they should have been 
in the first place. 

Just the other day, one of my colleagues 
referred to the “new South.” This is not 
the new South; this is the same old South, 
with new ideas and without discriminatory 
freight rates. ’ 

It is a South that is beginning to flex 
its long-dormant economic muscles, to roll 
up its sleeves, and to gird itself for tomor- 
row's battles. 

Winston Churchill told the world a decade 
ago that he had not become the King’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the disso- 
lution of the British Empire. You and I 
know that the South has not become our 
Nation’s most.rapidly expanding region in 
order to witness the dissolution of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

We are not going to be crushed—we are 
going to triumph. Folly and false economy, 
propaganda and twisted outlooks are not 
going to strip our Nation of its great agri- 
cultural heart land. But it is time for us 
to get to the task. 

We need a sound price program, one which 
will keep our families on their farms, one 
which will fill our agricultural arsenals with 
the weapons of scientific research. We need 
an enlightened program of soil and water 
conservation, one which will halt the dissi- 
pation of our soil and restore the fertility 
of the lands we have. 

I frankly do not feel that the enactment 
of rigid price supports this year would do 
our farmers any good, for the simple reason 
that because of the set-aside provisions in 
the present law, all basics except wheat are 
to be supported in 1955 at 90 percent of 
parity. But I am equally sure that adher- 
ence to the flexible price-support program-— 
a program which lends itself to the concen- 
tration of our agriculture in the hands of 
the few—will lead us to ruin. It is my 
hope that in the early part of next year the 
Senate Agriculture Committee will have be- 
fore it for presentation to the Senate a price- 
support program which is geared to tomor- 
row’s needs. I wish to add that I am still 
a strong advocate of rigid price supports 
for our basics, and I shall continue to cham- 
pion them until a better and more suitable 
program can be devised. I have named sub- 
committees to hold hearings on the proposed 
two-price plan for rice. I intend to work 
closely with our other southern Senators 
and Congressmen, and with all other mem- 
bers of all congressional delegations who 
have an interest in American agriculture, to 
the end that a program designed to prevent 
disastrous price fluctuations is achieved. I 
am convinced we can do this without so far 
depressing farm prices that only the wealthy 
can afford to stay in the farming business. 


May 2, 


Your representatives in Congress are Loin 
to continue to wage an unrelenting fight ; 
obtain enough soil and water conservation 
funds to halt the shameful waste of the ver 
source of agricultural abundance—our saa 
cious topsoil. 

We are going to do everything in our Power 
to see that agricultural research is expanded: 
that new and more efficient farming methog, 
are devised, that higher-yielding, disease. 
resistant crop varieties are developed ang 
made available, and that expanded uses for 
our agricultural products are discovered and 
utilized. Last, but not least, a realistic ap- 
proach in expanding our foreign markets is 
urgently required. We must devise ways and 
means of competing in world markets 
American exporters of farm cOMModities 
must not continue to be placed in the posi« 
tion of having to consult and obtain per- 
mission from the State Department before 
they are able to sell our farm products 
abroad. Experience has shown us that our 
diplomats sometimes seen to have more con. 
cern for foreign farmers than for our own. 

This effort will require the all-out assist. 
ance of every farmer and every farm organi- 
zation in our country. It will require 
tell-your-neighbor campaign in order to dis. 
pel the attitude of distrust which too many 
of our people display toward our American 
farmers. We must make sure that we give 
the lie to the theory that a reasonable farm 
price-support program carries with it high 
consumer prices. We must let the folks who 
live in the cities know that a shirt which 
costs $4 has in it but 1 pound of cotton worth 
whatever the current market price for cotton 
happens to be. They must understand that 
out of every dollar spent in the grocery store, 
slightly over 40 cents goes to the farmer, 
We must tell them that a loaf of bread has 
in it only 3 cents worth of wheat—even 
though the grocer must charge 17 cents for 
it in order to make a profit. 

This is a time for counterattack, and I 
know that the leaders of our southern agri- 
culture will be in the vanguard. 

Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississipp!, 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and the 
other agricultural States have embarked 
upon a farsighted program of balancing their 
agriculture with industry. We must also em- 
bark upon a program of combining realism 
with commonsense; we must be realistic 
about the future and utilize sound, common- 
sense methods of strengthening our agricul- 
tural industry. 

One of the best ways we can achieve this 
end is by increasing our markets as I have 
just stated, and thus reduce the burdensome 
surpluses which have forced our farmers to 
accept drastic acreage reductions in order to 
remain eligible for price protection. We 
must expand markets, however, without de- 
stroying the abundance we need to supply 
those markets, both domestic and foreign. 
We have heard much about price, and I am 
in agreement that if we are to compete with 
synthetics here at home and foreign cotton 
abroad, we must price our cotton so that lt 
will sell. But we must also price our cotton 
so that the farmer can make a decent living. 
As the Senate Agriculture Committee stuc- 
ies possible price programs, these two ob]€¢- 
tives will be first and foremost in our minds. 

This year, our farmers’ production belts 
are drawn tight. The result is hardship; o 
that I am well aware. But let us remember 
to take the good with the bad. As much 4s 
these acreage reductions hurt right now, they 
are not without their compensating factors. 
Our farmers, you folks who produce cotton 
in particular, have learned to make each acre 
of land yield its utmost. You are using new 
varieties, harvesting them with new meals, 
and generally making each acre of land 40 
what it required 2 acres to do only a decade 
ago. This increased efficiency is going t° be 
our salvation 20 years hence. The things 
you have learned in producing more cottol 
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per acre of land are going to spell the differ- 
ence in 1975 when 220 million Americans in- 
stead of 164 million are going to depend upon 
the fertile soil of the Mississippi Delta and 
other agricultural areas for their very livell- 
nood—food and fiber. This year of tight 
acreage controls is @ cloud on our national 
agricultural picture, but it is not without its 
ver lining. 

i ana days of this Republic's in- 
fancy, Thomas Jefferson wrote that the man 
who tilled the soil had a duty to his fellow- 
men to till it well. There is a corollary to 
that basic philosophy. It is this: Those of 
our people who wear the mantle of national 
leadership have a duty to safeguard the fu- 
ture interests, as well as the present inter- 
ests, of all inhabitants of this land. I feel 
sure that the time will come, and come 
quickly, when the smokescreen of misrepre- 
resentation surrounding our industry will 
be blown away. It must be, for the future 
welfare of 220 million Americans hangs in 
the balance. 

As farmers, as Americans vitally interested 
in a vigorous agriculture, you folks in the 
delta have been true to the trust imposed 
upon you. Those of us who have been cho- 
sen by you as your agents in the Congress 
will not let you stand alone. Working to- 
gether, we can bring @ scund program from 
out of the confusion into which our agri- 
culture has been plunged. 

And working together, we will. 





Poland’s Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in our 
continuing struggle against the forces of 
world communism, we must never forget 
those historical landmarks which show 
the development, over a period of several 
hundred years, of man’s struggle for lib- 
erty and independence. The Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 is such a milestone. It 
is altogether fitting, therefore, that free 
people everywhere, pause to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of this great docu- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
a statement prepared by me, pertaining 
to Poland’s Constitution of 1791. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


POLAND’s CONSTITUTION oF 1791 


The year 1791 was a critical one in Europe’s 
turbulent and revolutionary history. The 
political principles of the French Revolution 
were beginning to spread, and the sparks of 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity” were being 
Scattered in all directions. Those peoples 
suffering under foreign or unrestrained and 
despotic monarchs of their own, were be- 
coming restive, and nearly all of them were 
striving feverishly under enlightened and far- 
sighted group leadership to free themselves 
‘rom foreign oppression or from despotic 
tyranny at home. And, at the same time, 
they were working toward remodeling and 
revitalizing their governmental institutions 
With a definite view of widening the area 
of freedom within their own countries or of 
Strengthening themselves against actual or 
potential foreign aggressions. 

In 1791, Poland seemed to be at an ideo- 
logical crossroads. She had already under- 
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gone a partition at the hands of her three 
powerful and greedy neighbors—aAustria, 
Prussia, and Russia. In order to forestall 
any such steps in the future, certain liberal 
leaders of Poland, imbued with genuine 
democratic idéas, had been working on a 
new constitution. It is that document 
adopted in May of 1791 that we are com- 
memorating. 

This historic document seemed at the 
time a true bill of rights for the Polish nation. 
By that constitution, a government of limited 
monarchy was established with definite min- 
isterial responsibility. ‘The electorate of the 
Parliament was considerably enlarged, and 
numerous privileges formerly enjoyed by the 
small upper classes alone were, by this con- 
stitution, made available to other classes. 
Certain rights of the peasantry were restored 
and the peasants were brought under the 
protection of the law. And, above all, free- 
dom of conscience was guaranteed and abso- 
lute religious toleration was established. 

Today, so many years after that epochal 
event and after so many advances in all 
forms of democracy, this document may seem 
somewhat outdated, but nevertheless, it is 
regarded as a forerunner of later liberal con- 
stitutions, particularly in central and east- 
ern Europe. In many respects it was a 
pioneering document and therein may be 
found its real significance. 

Unfortunately, there was little chance to 
put its provisions into operation. Soon 
Poland was again partitioned by her three 
more powerful neighbors and was removed 
from the map of Europe as an independent 
country. Even so, all Poles regard this docu- 
ment as a landmark in their history, and I 
am glad to join them in the 164th anniversary 
of that memorable constitution. Let me ex- 
press my wish that the principles of the 1791 
constitution will give hope and boldness to 
the people of present-day Poland in their 
struggle against their Communist tyrants. 





Address by Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
of Missouri, on the Subject of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the text of 
an address delivered by me at the South- 
west Regional Conference, Child Welfare 
League, St. Louis, Mo., on March 28, 1955. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

THe SENATE LOOKS AT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(Address by Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
at Southwest Regional Conference, Child 
Welfare League, St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 
1955) 


Mayor Tucker, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a real privilege as well 
as @ personal pleasure for me to participate 
in this Southwest Regional Conference of 
the Child Welfare League of America. The 
history of the league is a distinguished one, 
and I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is, in considerable measure, through your 
leadership that we have made such great 
progress as a Nation in improving services 
for children. From the early days of your 
organization in 1920 and under the leader- 
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ship of Mr. C. C. Carstens, you have consist- 
ently focused national attention on the dan- 
gers and problems confronting our young 
citizens. You have been flexible in a field 
where flexibility is tremendously important, 


, 2Nd your program has changed to meet the 


problems brought about by changes in the 
social, economic, and cultural conditions in 
the world. 

That you have made a place on your pro- 
gram tonight for the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency is continuing proof of your alert- 
ness to the problems of children and youth, 
and I must say Iam honored that you should 
feel I can make a contribution to your dis- 
tinguished group of professional men and 
women. 

First of all, I want to make it clear that 
I do not proclaim myself an expert in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I cannot help 
being suspicious of self-proclaimed experts 
in this field, as we are of self-proclaimed ex- 
perts in other realms of knowledge. There 
is no need for me to tell you, who deal in 
the whole field of human relationships, that 
the causes of maladiustments—and delin- 
quency is, in a broad sense, a maladjust- 
ment—are many and diverse, and that some 
partial answers to the problem must be 
found in many places. Out of my experience 
as a prosecutor and district attorney, and as 
a member of the Senate Committee on Fed- 
eral Penitentiaries and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, I have learned— 
as you have learned through your experiences 
in working with children and families—that 
the more we know about this problem, the 
more we realize that there are no easy an- 
swers to it and that there is a tremendous 
amount of work to be done—unspectacular, 
ofttimes, but none the less rewarding and 
productive. 

Now, I don’t need to tell you that when 
we deal with the science of human behavior, 
we are likely to be either misunderstood, 
abused, or ignored. Since we do not speak 
in the authoritative terms of the exact 
sciences, we are likely to be derided by our 
friends in those fields for our lack of pre- 
cision, and because we do not accept many of 
the unqualified broad assumptions about so- 
cial behavior, we are just as likely to be 
misunderstood by the general public. I 
might say that the professions of social work 
and politics share this problem in common, 
The profession of social work needs no de- 
fense before this audience, but I do want to 
say that you have reason to be proud of your 
goals, your methods, and of the fine dedi- 
cated men and women, like yourselves, who 
are giving of their lives for progress. For- 
tunately, the public is coming to a better 
understanding of your field, and you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
serving your fellow man in a manner that 
helps him to preserve his self respect and to 
fulfill his best opportunity for usefulness 
as a citizen. 

Now, we think we know something about 
human behavior, but we have had consider- 
able difficulty in translating what we know 
into terms of constructive programs. We 
know that every child needs certain physical 
conditions—he needs nourishing food, warm 
clothing, and shelter. Since these needs are 
universally understood and accepted, it has 
not been difficult to secure support and 
funds for institutions to care for dependent 
children. The equally pressing needs of the 
same child for individual attention, for love 
and understanding, and for a sense of worth 
and achievement are less apparent—less 
easily recognized. For this reason, adequate 
funds for the support of necessary case work 
services, for foster-home care for depend- 
ent children, and for training personnel in 
juvenile court and institutional work are 
much harder to come by. 

Yet, it is true that many of the behavioral 
problems of young people stem directly from 
the failure to meet these emotional needs, 
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And it is also true that an adult who may be, 
for example, attacked and robbed by a ju- 
venile, is not likely to react sympathetically 
or to understand that this violence is prob- 
ably the result of early and perhaps pro- 
longed parental neglect or other contributing 
factors beyond the control of the particular 
individual. 

In the work of our Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency over the past 2 years, I have 
been impressed over and over again by the 
appalling gap between what we know about 
delinquency and what we do about it. Our 
committee has had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this problem with police officers, psychi- 
atrists, social workers, parents, teachers, 
representatives of Federal agencies, and 
juvenile offenders throughout the country. 
We have held extensive hearings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago, El Paso, Denver, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
other places. We have heard and questioned 
hundreds of witnesses. And we have re- 
ceived thousands of letters from judges, ed- 
ucators, recreational workers, and citizens 
in every walk of life from communities of 
every size. I shall not attempt to review the 
testimony here this evening. It is volumi- 
nous and I am sure that most of the details 
form a pattern all too well known to you. 

I would like to say a word, however, about 
the size of the problem. Because of varying 
definitions and different methods of report- 
ing from city to city and State to State, it 
is impossible to get absolutely accurate sta- 
tistics. But taking into account all the fig- 
ures that are available through local, State, 
and national agencies, it appears that at 
least a million and a quarter youngsters each 
year are getting into trouble with the police 
or law-enforcement agencies. While this 
represents only about 5 percent of all Amer- 
ican boys and girls between the ages of 10 
and 17, it is nonetheless an alarming figure, 
and it indicates that we have a tremendous 


problem, not only to rehabilitate boys and 
girls after they get into trouble, but to pre- 
vent their getting into trouble in the first 


place. From the mass of data compiled by 
our committee, I would like to make a few 
observations about the course of action 
which, in my opinion at least, will be re- 
quired if we are to meet realistically the 
problem of young people in trouble—as I 
prefer to call it—and deal with it effectively. 


We know that the seriously delinquent 
boy or girl is not what we are pleased to 
call a normal individual. We know that his 
delinquent behavior is usually rooted in the 
home in early deprivation and neglect—and 
by this I mean emotional and spiritual dep- 
rivation, as well as physical. I am not talk- 
ing just about broken homes, nor about 
children of working mothers, although we 
know that in many instances these condi- 
tions have had damaging effects on children. 
I am talking about the homes where, irre- 
spective of economic circumstances, the 
child does not feel the warmth of love and 
affection, does not feel that he is an integral 
part of the family unit and is wanted and 
understood. I am talking about the homes 
where the child is overindulged, which, of 
course, may be just a form of compensation 
for the parent who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, rejects the child. I am talking 
about the homes—and there are many of 
them in this generation—where parents 
have swung to the school of thought that 
teaches that children should not be dis- 
ciplined nor should they be made to assume 
responsibility. I think our recent experience 
is demonstrating that lack of discipline 
makes the child feel insecure and that lack 
of responsibility makes him feel that he 
really doesn’t belong. 

All of these are forms of neglect, and the 
child’s reaction, is probably well known to 
the neighbors, perhaps to the police officer 
on the beat or to community agencies. 
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Certainly it is known to his teachers, because 
it has undoubtedly found expression during 
his early school years in one or more symp- 
toms, such as withdrawal, day-dreaming, ly- 
ing or cheating, fighting, learning difficul- 
ties, or truancy. In other words, both the 
child’s early family situation and his out- 
ward behavior in school and elsewhere pro- 
vide clear and unmistakable evidence that 
here is a child who needs special help if 
future trouble is to be averted. 

Yet, in the face of such an apparent and 
obvious need on the part of many children, 
what does our society provide in the way 
of help? The crucial role in child preserva- 
tion is One that can be filled by skillful pro- 
tective services geared to detecting and 
reaching neglected children and to working 
with parents while the family situation may 
yet be repaired and before a child is too 
severely damaged. Yet, on the basis of our 
committee’s study, it is apparent that in 
the average American community today 
there is no service specially equipped to per- 
form this crucial child-saving function— 
no service capable of detecting and giving 
special help to the child suffering from some 
form of neglect in his daily family life, his 
school or his community. 

May I quote very briefly from our recent 
report on this aspect of the problem? 

“The subcommittee is forced to conclude 
that such essential defenses against delin- 
quency are today weak, inadequate to the 
task, poorly manned, and, in some measure, 
even totally lacking in every community in 
the Nation. This is not to say that the 
quality of homelife for the average Ameri- 
can child is grossly inferior, nor that the 
average American community is lacking in 
decency, nor that educational standards in 
our schools are universally poor. It does 
mean, however, that services designed to 
support these institutions and to catch 
children falling through their chinks are not 
only weak but literally gaping with holes. 

“A family deprived of its breadwinner may 
be broken up for lack of financial aid; men- 
tal health services are so scanty that a fam- 
ily member with a serious emotional problem 
may disrupt the whole fabric of family life 
for want of specialized treatment; schools 
spilling over with youngsters are under- 
manned by underpaid teachers; utterly no 
services exist in the average community 
which are designed to identify and provide 
early remedial treatment for the child ex- 
hibiting unusual problems at home, in the 
school, or elsewhere in the community.” 

The school is the one agency in the com- 
munity which is in contact with virtually 
every child. The testimony before our com- 
mittee amply supports the conclusion that 
the delinquent child, in the vast majority 
of cases, has been a problem child in school. 
In a few metropolitan areas, special pro- 
grams have been inaugurated, but in the 
average school in the average American 
community, there are no special classes for 
children with specific learning disabilities; 
there are no specially trained remedial 
teachers; and there are no skilled social or 
welfare services working with the schools 
by means of which they may reach out and 
help families and children experiencing 
difficulties. 

From the standpoint of prevention, we are 
particularly concerned about the plight of 
what we call the predelinquent youngster. 
Through his early experiences of neglect in 
the home, this child has come to believe that 
the world is a hostile environment peopled 
with aggressive fellow human beings, and so 
he deliberately isolates and insulates himself 
from the representatives of larger society. 
It is obvious that no playground or recrea- 
tional center which shapes its program 
around boys and girls who conform to the 
rules, and that no ordinary younth service 
or school program designed to meet the 
needs of the cooperative, well-adjusted child, 
will successfully catch the disturbed child 
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and help him to reshape his own feelings 

reactions to the world about him. hoes 
am sure you recognize as well as I do that 
the child will not be helped by a g0¢j 

agency which, for a variety of reasons, nor 
etary and otherwise, waits for him to aoe 
at their door and request service. 

Now, in making these statements, I am 
being rather critical, not only of social agen 
cies, but of parents, teachers, law enforce. 
ment agencies, and offices of Federal, State 
and local governments. I feel that I car 
speak frankly to you. You wouldn’t need to 
have this conference if everything were rosy 
in the child welfare fleld, and you woul 
not have asked me to talk about Juvenile 
delinquency if all I could do would be to toss 
a few boquets your direction and say we're 
all doing a fine job. A conference such ag 
this gives us an opportunity to share oy 
information and our experience—it is truly 
democracy in action. 

In the fields of social work, education, 
recreation, youth services and mental health, 
I think we are doing only part of the job— 
an important part, to be sure, but nonethe. 
less one that leaves a large area of necessary 
service unfilled. Mainly, I think, we have 
failed in finding effective means of reaching 
out to the boy and girl who most needs our 
help. By this I do not mean that we should 
abandon all of the present methods or basic 
concepts underlying social welfare services, 
Rather, what I am suggesting is that we need 
to find and add new techniques, and it is 
largely up to you who are professionals in 
this field to find the ways of augmenting the 
tools of your trade and thereby enlarging 
the end results of your work. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, I have been particu- 
larly interested in some of these reaching- 
out techniques now being tested in various 
communities. Several cities, notably Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and Baltimore, are successfully carry- 
ing on what is known as the detached- 
worker program. This program seems to me 
to afford an excellent example of how group 
work can reach out to boys and-girls who 
fail to find their way into settlement houses 
and recreation centers, but instead, become 
part of a gang that expresses and supports 
their rebellion against society. In an effort 
to reach these youngsters, these cities have 
developed a program where the worker makes 
contact with and, in a sense, identifies him- 
self with a gang. Though he may be re- 
garded with suspicion and rejected at first, 
the quality of his personal relationship with 
the gang members has often been such that 
he has been able to influence gang behavior, 
direct the activities into more constructive 
channels, and help the individual members 
to secure jobs or vocational guidance or other 
services. The so-called aggressive casework 
program—which in some ways might better 
be called persistent than aggressive—is being 
tried out in New York and offers consider- 
able promise as a means of carrying case- 
work directly into the home of the child who 
needs help. The school social service and 
visiting teachers programs are being used in 
a few of our larger cities, but they need to be 
adopted much more widely and certally 
with more and better trained personnel. 

It is the responsibility of social work and 
social workers, in my opinion, to give ei 
larged leadership in the field of social eng'- 
neering. We have made great strides in pre- 
ventive medicine—but that, again, is dealing 
with a more exact science. We have not 
gone nearly so far in preventing socia! dis- 
orders. I maintain that rehabilitation 
not the answer. It is necessary, of courst, 
to repair the damage resulting from te 
rocks and reefs in family and community 
life, but how much better it would be ” 
remove the obstructions, er to guide 4 s4/¢ 
course around them before the damage * 
done. 
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e know, of course, that not all delinquent 


2 are emotionally disturbed youngsters. 


ve the emotionally crippled child may 
manage to function within the law in a fa- 


yorable community environment, while un- 
wholesome factors in the community can 
<eriously affect the normal child. Out of 
my work with the Senate committee, I have 
necome convinced that many of us, includ- 
ing social workers, attach too little impor- 
tance to demoralizing community influences. 

During our hearings in a seemingly aver- 
age American community, which I shall re- 
fer to as Community X, our committee was 
inquiring into the possible effects upon the 
children of that community of another com- 
munity a short distance away—let’s call it 
Community Y—which was a center of every 
form of vice. The evidence before our com-~ 
mittee showed that many youngsters regu- 
larly went over to Community Y for their 
recreation and fun. We questioned the di- 
rector of a social agency, a well-trained indi- 
vidual, about the possible damaging effects 
of this situation, and learned that he was 
not concerned about their proximity. The 
aim in his community, he told us, is to de- 
velop the kind of stable boys and girls who 
can go to Community Y, and come back 
unscathed. I, for one, cannot go along 
with such a thesis. Of course, I don’t be- 
lieve that boys and girls should be insulated 
completely against the realities of life, but 
I think we take a foolish and needless risk 
by exposing them, in their most impression- 
able years, to vice and crime, in the hope 
that they will be strong enough to resist it. 
Sound parent and child relationships, in my 
opinion, are scarcely enhanced by this kind 
of unnecessary strain, particularly when the 
bad community conditions could be con- 
trolled. I am not suggesting that crusade 
for decency is the panacea for juvenile de- 
linquency, but I do believe that its dividends 
would be great and its cost little. 

We expect children to develop a concept 
of morality and to learn to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, but this is not a 
concept that comes easily because they are 
continually surrounded by confusing ex- 
amples. What is the difference, they may 
wonder, in terms of moral standards, be- 
tween the traffic policeman who accepts a 
$5 bribe, and robbery at the point of a gun. 
What is the difference between his mother’s 
“white lie’ when she invents some nonex- 
istent excuse to avoid an engagement or re- 
sponsibility and a child’s own falsehood 
when confronted by his parents with some 
misdemeanor. What possible conclusion 
can a child draw when we are continually 
saying to him, in effect, public and private 
dishonesty is all right in some cases, all 
wrong in others? 


And speaking of examples of crime, vice, 
and dishonesty, I would like to mention my 
concern about some of the materials and 
programs produced today by the so-called 
mass media of communications. Our com- 
mittee made an extensive investigation into 
the subject matter, production, and distribu- 
tion of the crime and horror comic books. 
Some of you may be familiar with these pub- 
lications. Their title is certainly a mis- 
homer, since they are not the simple crime 
stories or “whodunits” and they are far 
rom comic. Rather, for the price of a thin 
dime, they offer children vividly illustrated 
‘essons in almost every form of vice and de- 
seneracy in the annals. Following our 
hearings, publishers of comic books estab- 
ished the Comics Magazine Association of 
America, adopted a code designed to elimi- 
objectionable material, and named 
‘ormer New York City Magistrate Charles F. 
Murphy as administrator, It is too early to 
determine whether the publishers’ efforts 
= clean their own house will be effective, 
_ it is at least a hopeful sign that 24 of 
Ve 27 publishers of comic books belong to 
‘he association, 
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Although distinctly superior to the crime 
comic, I am also concerned about the vol- 
ume and frequently the kind of crime and 
violence shows presented on television. In 
terms of content, these programs do not be- 
gin to compare with the horror comic books. 
I do not believe that an essentially normal 
child will be transformed into a delinquent 
by these materials, but even the specialists 
tell us that they cannot, with confidence, es- 
timate the effect upon either a normal or 
an emotionally disturbed child of witness- 
ing several murders each evening in his 
own living room. To illustrate how little 
agreement there is on this particular point, 
I might mention that when I was in Europe 
last summer inspecting a number of penal 
institutions, I talked with an inspector at 
Scotland Yard who told me that, in his 
judgment, television was responsible for a 
sharp decrease in delinquency because it 
keeps young people off the street. The na- 
ture of the material presented by the BBC, 
of course, might have something to do with 
this. However, while I do not believe tele- 
vision as such produces delinquents, neither 
can I subscribe to the theory that these pro- 
grams are harmless, provided that law and 
order prevails in the end. We recognize how 
difficult it is to make any precise measure- 
ment of cause and effect in this area. Yet, 
the testimony of psychiatrists and other ex- 
perts in this field makes it clear that sensa- 
tional presentations of materials, programs 
that invest crime and depravity with glam- 
our, may well stimulate the gang or the in- 
dividually hostile child to the point where 
his potential delinquency is “triggered’”’ as 
a result. 

Recently I had a most interesting letter 
from a man who was greatly concerned with 
the content of some television programs. He 
wrote: “It happens that I drive a school bus 
and I am constantly amazed at the conver- 
sations of some of the 10 and 12 year olds. 
Every morning they rehearse the programs 
of the previous night, complete with all the 
details of crime, vice, immorality and bru- 
tality.” I think it is clear, therefore, that 
particularly where these programs are di- 
rected toward audiences of children and 
young people, we are taking, at minimum, a 
calculated risk that we can ill afford where 
human welfare is at stake. 

There are other well-known delinquency- 
breeding conditions in our communities 
which are subject to control, providing we 
have both the wisdom and the determina- 
tion to dedicate enough of ourselves and our 
resources to the task. 

We have available to us, for example, stud- 
ies of slum areas going back for more than 
half a century that reveal a consistently dis- 
proportionate rate of delinquency and crime 
on the part of slum inhabitants. This is 
not to say that delinquency is the result 
only of poor housing or lack of sanitation 
or outdoor plumbing, or that outstanding 
citizens cannot emerge from these condi- 
tions. Slums do, however, have a two-fold 
effect: on the one hand, they have a de- 
moralizing effect on the quality and char- 
acter of home life; on the other hand, they 
systematically expose young people from 
earliest childhood to every form of vice and 
crime. Indeed, in many sium areas, the 
neighborhood hoodlum or racketeer repre- 
sents to the children the only known exam- 
ple of a local boy who made good. 

I have referred to the major role which 
could be played by our schools in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. I firmly be- 
lieve that in this day and age, with our way 
of life seriously challenged in many parts of 
the world, we cannot afford, from any point 
of view, the overcrowded and understaffed 
schools that are the rule today in almost 
every American community, and which must 
inevitably shunt the problem child into a 
back seat in the classroom because there are 
no facilities for helping him. I am glad to 
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be a sponsor of legislation—which I hope will 
be passed by this session of Congress—mak- 
ing Federal funds available to assist State 
and local communities to build additional 
school facilities. I am sure you know as well 
as I do that there has been no little opposi- 
tion to the school construction bill. One of 
the loudest and most persistent arguments 
is that Federal funds inevitably mean Fed- 
eral control. This, my friends, is nonsense. 
We have long made Federal funds available 
for hospital construction under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, and the Federal Government does 
not control the hospitals. We have made 
Federal funds available to school districts 
in federally impacted areas, and it has not 
meant Federal control. This is just a straw- 
man, set up with the aid and encouragement 
of Secretary Hobby, to avoid doing anything 
about the problem, in the interest—at least 
so it is claimed—of economy. The fact re- 
mains that the child who has problems now 
will not be helped by additional school facil- 
ities or teachers or services that will not 
become available for another 10 or 15 years— 
if then. 

Now you may say—and rightly so—all of 
these things will cost money. You can’t 
build schools and clear slums and train per- 
sonnel just with good intentions. And my 
answer is, of course, they cost money—so 
does crime. The crime bill of our Nation is 
staggering. For the year 1954, my friends, 
it was no less than $20 billion. This was the 
appalling figure presented by J. Edgar Hoover 
when he testified before Congress on the 
Department of Justice budget. Just think 
how many schools we could build for $20 
billion, how many families we could move 
out of deplorable slum areas into decent 
homes, how many people we could train and 
employ in preventive services. Of course, 
these things cost money, but that $20 billion 
will soon grow to 25, 30, and even more—all 
annually recurring expenses of adult crime— 
unless we strike at the roots of the problem 
and strike now. 


With two of my colleagues on our com- 
mittee, Senators KEFAUVER and LANGER, I 
have introduced legislation aimed at 
achieving just this end. Our bill, known as 
S. 728, or the Delinquent Children’s Act of 
1955, and presently pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
would, for a temporary period, make Federal 
funds available to the States for three pur- 
poses. First, it would make funds available 
for the organization of a representative 
body within each State to assess the needs 
of that State and assign priorities in devel- 
oping a program of action to meet those 
needs. Second, funds would be available to 
enable agencies involved in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency to undertake new and 
extended services on a project basis—the 
projects to be approved by a coordinating 
body. And third, it would make funds avail- 
able both to States and universities for the 
development of a real program for training 
personnel in the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. We certainly do 
not feel that this proposed measure repre- 
sents a total answer to the increasing prob- 
lem of youthful crime, but we do believe 
that it is an indispensable step in the right 
direction. 

The problem, of course, demands the 
coordinated effort of national, public and 
private organizations. A few months ago, at 
the request of our committee, representa- 
tives of 18 of the leading organizations in 
the field—of which the Child Welfare League 
was one—gathered to give the committee the 
benefit of their advice and counsel. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, this was the first time 
that all these organizations had met 
together. It is hard to understand why no 
such meeting had ever been held before, 
because the opportunity for the interchange 
of ideas and information is invaluable. The 
question now is, will such meetings con- 
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tinue as a basis for sharing ideas and for 
joint planning. 

As representatives of a profession, and of 
agencies dedicated to the advancement of 
human welfare, I know that you most em- 
phatically believe that it is both your duty 
and your privilege to provide leadership in 
the fight to conserve the greatest of our 
human resources, our youth. It is part of 
your job to needle the public conscience— 
and to keep on and on, without concern 
sometimes, for the easily ruffled feelings 
of the smug and complacent—and to keep 
the country’s view fixed upon the whole of 
the problem, rather than upon small frag- 
ments of it. 

Some years ago, a distinguished pioneer 
in the field of child welfare, Emma Lund- 
berg, wrote a book entitled “To the Least of 
These.” The least of these are, of course, 
those children in our midst who, for one 
reason or another, are deprived of the kind 
and quality of family and community life 
which they so urgently need if they are to 
have a fair chance in life. In the last 
analysis, the real test of our humility and 
humanity—even of our civilization itself— 
is not how we treat, nor the honors we 
extend to our well-known and distinguished 
citizens. Quite to the contrary. The real 
test is how, and how well, we meet the needs 
of the least of these. 





The Philippines Led in Bandung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to take a few minutes of the time of the 
House to refer to the Bandung Confer- 
ence which was held last month. Twen- 
ty-nine nations of Asia and Africa met 
and the end result of the meeting was an 
assertion of democracy and freedom 
against communism and totalitariansim. 

The reason why I have decided to 
speak on this subject today is because 
the events in Asia of recent days have 
been misinterpreted by some as premoni- 
tory of more advances for communism. 
I do not share this view. Democracy is 
strong in Asia and we have seen that 
shown in Bandung. 

And what makes that revelation all the 
more heartening to us is the fact that it 
was our close friend and ally, the Philip- 
pines, that took the leadership in that 
Conference and by its forthright and un- 
Swerving stand against communism, ral- 
lied other Asian and African nations 
around the standard of freedom. 

It is for us in the United States now, 
after having seen the support that was 
shown democracy in Bandung, to live up 
to the trust of our friends. We must 
make it crystal clear to admit of no mis- 
understanding that we intend to fulfill 
all our commitments in Asia. We will 
not give up Formosa under any circum- 
stance. We will defend Formosa as if it 
were a part of the American mainland. 
This we must announce without equivo- 
cation to avoid any miscalculation or 
misunderstanding. 

The American people and the free 
world are entitled to know how the Phil- 
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ippines led in Bandung. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the REcorpD 
some of the news dispatches that came 
from Bandung as published in the Ameri- 
can press and some of the interpretative 
editorials. They were chosen at random 
out of many printed all over the United 
States. 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
19, 1955] 
THe PuHony Lure: GENERAL ROMULO’S 
ELOQUENT ATTACK ON REpDs Stops SHOW 
AT BaNDUNG 


BanvDuNG, INDONEs1IA, April 19.—The Phil- 
ippines’ Gen. Carlos P. Romulo almost lit- 
erally “stopped the show” today with a fiery 
warning to Asian and African nations to be- 
ware of the phony lure of communism. 

Following Red China’s Chou En-lai to 
the speaker’s platform at the 29-nation par- 
ley here, General Romulo dramatically asked 
the assembled nations of free Asia and others 
in the shadow of the Iron Curtain: 

“Has all your sacrifice, struggle, and de- 
votion been for the purpose of replacing 
foreign tyranny with domestic tyranny? 

“Do we fight to regain our manhood from 
the Western colonial rulers only to surrender 
it to the rulers among ourselves, who seize 
power to keep us enslaved?” 

The gateway to communism, General 
Romulo said, “is strewn with sweet-smelling 
garlands of phrases and promises and high 
sentiment. But once you march through it, 
the gate clangs behind you. The policeman 
becomes the master and your duty there- 
after is forever to obey. 


“Even those who enjoy the role of mas- 
tery must know that this system devours 
its own. 

“I don’t think we have come to where 
Wwe are, only to surrender blindly to a new 
super-barbarism, a new super-imperialism, 
a@ new super-power. 

“We do not want leaderships in our coun- 
tries subservient to foreign rulers—be they 
in London or Paris, Hague or Washington or 
Moscow.” 


Turning to the subject of racism, he said: 
“Our quarrel with racism is that it substi- 
tutes the accident of skin color for judg- 
ment of men as men. Counterracism would 
have us do the same; to lump white men by 
their supposed racial grouping and govern 
our acts and reactions accordingly. It is our 
task to rise above this noxious nonsense.” 


Looking squarely at Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru down front, Mr. Romulo said: “It was 
a major part of the greatness of India’s im- 
mortal Gandhi that he devoted so much of 
his fruitful life of selflessness and sacrifice to 
the struggle against precisely this kind of 
thing in Indian life. Would that we all gave 
as much time to the mote in our own eye 
as we give to denouncing the beam in the 
eye of another.” 


General Romulo paid tribute to the good 
faith of the United States in promising the 
Philippines independence and fully redeem- 
ing that promise. His half-hour speech 
evoked the greatest applause of any so far. 
The Chinese Reds sat silent. 





[From the New York World-Telegram and 
the Sun of April 25, 1955] 
DEMOCRACY Is WINNER IN BATTLE OF ISMS AT 

BaNDUNG—ROMULO RoutTs REDS BY GIVING 

Liz TO NEUTRALISM, COEXISTENCE 

BaNDUNG, INDONEsIA, Arpil 25.—The Ban- 
dung Conference developed essentially into a 
struggle for prestige and power between the 
forces of democracy on one hand and those 
of communism and neutralism on the other. 

Nations friendly to the West won this 
struggle. 

India’s Jawaharlal Nehru emphatically lost 
his fight to emerge as the Asia-Africa leader 
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and steer hesitant nations into his dream 
half world of coexistence with comm 

And Red China’s Chou En-lai foo 
one, not even with his Offer to discuss & 
Formosa settlement with the United States 
It was his last desperate try for recognition 
as a man of peace and reasonableness, 

Few here take it for more than a dramatic 
propaganda effort calculated to embarrac 
America, and at the same time dress 
temporary role as a great moder 
conciliator. 

Western democracy really won because its 
articulate and dynamic friends here matched 
oriental cunning with oriental cunning, The 
acknowledged leader of our side was the 
Philippines’ Carlos P. Romulo, orator, pe. 
gotiator, and champion of the free world’s 
policies. Allied with him in a newly em. 
boldened fraternity were outspoken leaders 
of Pakistan, Turkey, Iraq, Thailand, Ceylon 
and others in varying degrees. 

General Romulo came here for fight or 
frolic, whatever the other side chose. He 
would play it by ear, he announced on ar. 
rival. Right off, on the first day of the Con. 
ference, the fight started. 


It started on the question of whether open. 
ing statements of the delegates should be de- 
livered in person, orally or handed in type. 
written. Nehru quickly sensed his side and 
Chou’s would lose the first round if the more 
adept prodemocracy speakers got an oppor- 
tunity to address the full sessions. So at 
the first delegates’ meeting, Nehru forcefully 
demanded no speeches. 

“Fine,” said General Romulo. “That's 4 
wonderful idea. It will save time and we 
can get on with the business.” 

This put Nehru off balance, for General 
Romulo was matching Chou in amiability 
and agreeableness. But General Romulo 
knew what he was doing. The no-speech 
rule was adopted to Nehru’s satisfaction, but 
General Romulo noted that Pakistan's Mo- 
hammed Ali and seven other delegates were 
not present. When Mr. Ali arrived, General 
Romulo quickly told him how speeches had 
been blocked in an outward show of har- 
mony, but suggested Mr. Ali quietly move 
for reconsideration at the next closed meet- 
ing on the ground he and others had been 
absent. 

This was done, catching Nehru by surprise. 
The pandit hit the ceiling. General Romulo 
mildly insisted it was a valid protest by the 
absentees. Turkey’s Fatin Rustu Zorlu 
joined and after a word battle with the ner- 
vous, fidgety Nehru, the delegates reversed 
their stand, voting for speeches before the 
open forum of the first general session. 

This free-world victory in the opening skir- 
mish may well have been the turning point 
of the conference. From then on Chou was 
on the defensive, tossing out peace garlands 
as he back-pedaled from the burning issue of 
the conference: whether these former vic- 
tims of colonialism, now free, were prepared 
meekly to accept the new tyranny of interna- 
tional communism. 

The force and unanimity of their speeches 
were so effective that Nehru didn’t even take 
the stage, reserving his tirades for the closed 
sessions. 

Saturday, General Romulo took on Nehru. 
In a free-swinging exchange, General Rom- 
ulo answered the pandit point by point He 
said, “I speak here as a representative of all 
small nations who, not strong like India, 
cannot stay out if the world blazes into war 
and will always need outside help if threat- 
ened with aggression.” 

He defended the Manila Treaty, challeng- 
ing anyone to find the slightest element © 
aggression in it. He sailed into the falsity 
of coexistence and in razor-sharp wores 
spelled out the threat of international com- 
munism. He concluded: “The empires of 
yesterday on which the sun never set arc 
departing from Asia. What we have to feat 
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now are the new shadowy empires over which 


re know the sun never rises.” 

r chou and Nehru never entirely recovered 
from the effect of his speech. When Chou 
et the floor he was more conciliatory than 
- r, yowing China's undying peaceful inten- 
es, That afternoon Chou played his 
ene card. He announced the Chinese 
Communists were willing to sit down and ne- 
sotiate with the United States on relaxing 
Formosa tensions. 

It was & well-contrived headline-stealing 
climax. But after the calculated sensation 
eased off, it was obvious that Chou was re- 
<orting to the old Red stratagem of using 
conferences as propaganda sounding boards. 

None here honestly believes the Chinese 
Reds have any intention of calling off the 
was on relenting in their determination to 
“}jperate’’ Formosa. And, in fact, Chou him- 
self later admitted he had no intention of 
iquishing his claim to Formosa, 


-_— 


[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of 
April 21, 1955] 


GENERAL ROMULO A BEACON AT BANDUNG 


The one shining beacon that stands out 
on behalf of democracy at the 29-nation 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung is 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, leader of the 
Philippine delegation, who is casting the 
light of truth and honesty where it should 
do some good. While critical of the United 
States at some points, General Romulo em- 
phasized that the United States had “fully 
and honorably” redeemed its pledge of in- 
dependence for the Philippines, something 
the colonial nations probably find difficult 
to believe. 

And General Romulo told the conference 
he could say that his country was not in the 
least subservient to the United States. He 
criticized us for having, on some issues, 
“leaned heavily in favor of colonial powers” 
and for failing to make our actions dovetail 
with our ideas of equality and freedom. 

Nevertheless, the Philippine delegate 
warned the participating nations against 
embracing communism as an alternative to 
Western colonialism. In describing the 
Communist type of subjection, General 
Romulo properly asked whether there is 
political freedom where only one party may 
rule, where dissent from the policy of the 
government means imprisonment or worse. 

And, he pointed out, autocratic rule, con- 
trol of the press, and a police state are 
exactly the worst features of some of the 
colonialist systems against which many of 
the participating nations are still fighting. 
But he gave full credit to the United States 
for its part in bringing about the independ- 
ence of the Philippines. In-+this connection, 
he noted that the Philippines has thus 
directly experienced the basic good faith of 
the United States, “and we feel that the 
principles upon which it was based will ulti- 


relit 


mately prevail.” 

He emphasized, too, in commenting upon 
racism—which is a big issue with the Asian- 
African nations—that in almost all Western 


lands, and especially in the United States, 
the internal struggle against racism and all 
its manifestations has been going on steadily 
and victoriously. 

General Romulo 1s carrying the story of 
truth about democracy to the 29 nations at 
‘he Asian-African Conference. Let us hope 
that his words are heard and that his truth 
1s recognized, 


-_ 


[From San Luis Obispo County Telegram- 
Tribune, May 8, 1955] 


ROMULO CHAMPIONS LIBERTY 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo is very much in 

‘he hews these days as a result of the vital 

tole he played in the recent Asia-Africa 

Conference at Bandung, Indonesia. 

x This is of special interest to members of 
* San Luis Obispo Executives Club who 
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heard Romulo’s stirring speech here last 
October. At that time he attracted a record 
audience of 430, and most of them were 
deeply impressed by Romulo’s brilliant and 
eloquent presentation of the cause for true 
liberty and equality for freedom-loving Asian 
peoples. 

A friend of the West and a champion of 
the Asians, Romulo is credited with having 
skillfully outmaneuvered Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, who wanted to keep critical 
talk out of the conference. He got the con- 
ference opened to all who wanted to talk 
critically of Russia and Red China. Many 
wanted to, and did so, as a result. 

Romulo himself warned Asian and African 
delegates present not to shake off one colo- 
nial domination only to come under en- 
slavement of a new tyranny. 

“I do not think,” he declared, “we have 
come to where we are only to surrender 
blindly to a new superbarbarism, a new 
superimperialism, a new superpower.” 

He told how the yearning for national in- 
dependence can be exploited. 

“It is perilously easy in this world for 
national independence to be more fiction 
than fact,” he said. “Because it expresses 
the deepest desire of so many people in the 
world, it can be unscrupulously used as a 
shibboleth, as a facade, as an instrument 
for a new and different kind of subjection. 

“It strikes me that autocratic rule, con- 
trol of the press, and the police state are 
exactly the worst features of some colonial- 
ist systems against which we have fought 
all our lives and against which so many of 
us are still fighting.” 

As Thomas L, Stokes, a Washington cor- 
respondent of note, commented: 

“This simple message is commonplace to 
us, but it is not to those to whom the Philip- 
pine delegate and his colleagues spoke in so 
large a part of the world. 

“It could be the shot heard around that 
particular world.” 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
April 30, 1955] 


Hawalr Honors CarLos P. RoMvuLo 


On Monday afternoon, the University of 
Hawaii will confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters upon Carlos P. 
Romulo, journalist, soldier, and statesman. 

It is a recognition that will win hearty 
approval, both because it honors a deserving 
recipient and because it recognizes a type of 
leadership all too rare in Asia, or anywhere 
else for that matter. 

General Romulo’s story is well known. As 
an editor and publisher he was one of the 
first to detect Japan’s imperialist ambitions 
and to warn the world of them. As a soldier 
he fought bravely in the defense of the 
Philippines and their subsequent recapture. 

And as a statesman and diplomat he has 
been a powerful figure in the United Nations 
and an ardent spokesman for freedom in 
Asia. 

His most recent major address—to the 
delegates attending the Bandung Confer- 
ence—enhances his standing as a man of 
perception and courage. 

He did not hesitate to issue merited criti- 
cism of the colonial powers for past abuses, 
but he took pains to make it clear that these 
abuses were not representative and cited 
the American record in the Philippines as an 
example of altruism and good faith. 

And he warned that the white man’s 
racism could be equally dangerous and im- 
moral in its opposite application. There is, 
he said, “no more dangerous or immoral or 
absurd idea than the idea of any kind of 
policy or grouping based on color or race as 
such.” 

He continued: “We have the responsibil- 
ity to remain aware that this kind of racist 
attitude has been the practice of not all 
white men, but only of some, that it flies in 
the face of all their profoundest religious 
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beliefs and political goals and aspirations, 
that in almost all Western lands, and espe- 
cially in the United States, the internal 
struggle against racism and all is manifes- 
tations has been going on steadily and 
victoriously.” 

Having thus told the delegates what they 
wahted to hear about colonialism, he turned 
to the crux of his speech. 

Without referring to communism by name, 
he described it as one of the roads that 
nations could follow in seeking their destiny. 
He described its claims, its methods of opera- 
tion, and then uttered this pointed warning: 

“The road (to communism) is opened be- 
fore many of us. The gateway is strewn 
with sweet-smelling garlands of phrases and 
promises and high sentiment. But once you 
march through it, the gate clangs behind 
you. The policeman becomes master and 
your duty thereafter is forever to say aye.” 

Here is a clear statement by a man who 
has known totalitarianism at close hand, a 
man who is an Asian and who is apprecia- 
tive that Communist imperialism is even 
more dangerous to the people of Asia than 
the onerous burdens of Western colonialism 
which have now been almost entirely thrown 
off. 

With leaders such as this Asia can grow 
into its true destiny. Unhappily there are 
far too few of them in that confused and 
often confusing part of the world. 


ae 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of May 1, 
1955] 


Here Is A MAN 


Hawaii welcomes a friend as well as a dis- 
tinguished visitor in the person of Gen. Car- 
los Romulo, soldier, diplomat, statesman, 
educator and newspaperman. 

The general is a fluent champion of peace- 
ful revolution by nations the people of 
which are not wholly free. He has fought 
for his ideals with both pen and sword; he 
is still fighting. 

General Romulo represents the very best 
in the young Republic of the Philippines, a 
stanch ally of democracy. We wish we 
could see more of him but he is a man- 
about-the-world, and his visitations usually 
are brief. 

He will not get away this time, however, 
without another honor—the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters conferred by the 
University of Hawaii. 





[From the New York Times of April 24, 
1955] 


DEMocRACY FINDS SuPPORT AMONG AFRO<« 
ASIANS 


BANDUNG, INDONESIA, April 23.— * * *, 
DEMOCRACY IS DEFENDED 


As might have been expected, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, chief delegate of the Philippines, 
was most outspoken in approving the United 
States’ record and attitudes in Asia. In an 
opening conference speech, widely regarded 
as the wisest and most balanced of any 
delivered, General Romulo criticized the 
United States for waverings on the issue of 
colonialism and for leaning at times heavily 
in favor of colonial powers but emphasized 
that “uniquely among the colonial powers 
the United States in our case made a formal 
pledge of independence, fixed a date for it 
10 years in advance and fully and honorably 
redeemed that pledge.” 

General Romulo paid tribute to the spirit 
of freedom and democracy that had marked 
the United States’ relations with the Philip- 
pines and cited Britain as well for these 
characteristics in its policies towards colo- 
nies and ex-colonies. He pointed, on the 
other hand to “the way some of us view the 
position of certain other countries which 
from our own perspective we consider as 
subservient to other powers.” 

“I wonder if in such countries,” General 
Romulo said, “you could read in the press 
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or hear in the public speeches of their 
spokesmen anything resembling the open 
attacks that were common fare in places 
like India and the Philippines even before 
independence.” 


es 


[From the New York Times of April 24, 1955] 
APPRAISING BANDUNG 


If there was really a preconceived pattern 
for the discussions in the minds of any of 
the sponsors, it is quite apparent that the 
conference not merely departed from it but 
disregarded it completely. That the meet- 
ings did not get out of hand is tribute to the 
good sense of the participants. But they did 
get well off any well-lubricated rails that 
may have been laid for them. This, in turn, 
is a tribute to the individuality and courage 
of many of those who took part. 

Naturally it is gratifying for democracy to 
hear a strong championship of liberty of 
thought and action. It is also gratifying to 
see the discrimination that rejects false 
prophets and false promises. It is especially 
important that the vital issue of colonialism 
be put into the right perspective, and bril- 
liant speakers such as General Romulo, from 
the Philippines, and Premier Kotelawala, 
from Ceylon, did just that. They were able 
to make it plain that the issue of colonial- 
ism is fundamentally the issue of consent of 
the governed, and that any regime that de- 
nies such consent is unworthy of support. 

In the long run an exchange of views such 
as that which has taken place must be 
healthy because the exchange is free of com- 
pulsions. If there had been a curb on free 
expression or a straitjacket upon thinking at 
Bandung, the results could have been dam- 
aging and dangerous. Many of those who 
gathered there have been in revolt against 
what they regarded as oppressive external 
authority. They are right o be equally in 
revolt against any new regimentation under 
the persuasive guise of deceptive slogans. 

Free men have the right to think freely 
and to express themselves in honesty and 
candor. If that fact has been driven home 
by the Bandung discussions, an enormous 
advance will have been made. This advance, 
moreover, may be vastly more important 
than any specific resolution upon which 
those who conferred were able unanimously 
to agree. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of April: 21, 
1955] 


A New LEADER ARISES 


Only one man in the world can match the 
fiery oratory, the brilliant eloquence, the vast 
and sweeping grasp of large problems of 
Winston Churchill. That man is Gen. Carlos 
Romulo, of the Philippines. We have had 
the honor to hear General Romulo speak 
here in Indianapolis on human freedom. He 
has a unique ability to marry passion with 
logic. This he did again on Tuesday when 
he spoke of Asian freedom and nationalism 
to his Asiatic neighbors at the Bandung Con- 
fe>-ence. 

Romulo spoke of Asia, but he was speaking 
as well to America and to Europe. He cut 
cleanly through the maze of propaganda and 
confusion on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
to deal with the essential principles of lib- 
erty and national aspirations in simple, hu- 
man terms. He laid before the cheering del- 
egates no narrow program of anticom- 
munism, anti-imperialism or racism, but a 
stirring plea for liberty, for human dignity, 
for self-government and for international 
brotherhood. 


In his great speech General Romulo has 
driven straight to the essence of the problem 
faced by East and West, by white people and 
dark. For us in the United States the lesson 
is clear. We must again identify ourselves 
with the aspirations of.all men for freedom 
and national independence. We must re- 
ject the expedient solutions pressed on us 
by colonial powers. We must accord to the 
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people of Asia, as individuals and collective- 
ly, the same human dignity, the same respect 
for quality that we demand for ourselves. 
We must, in short, be true to our own Ameri- 
can tradition of liberty, equality, justice, 
and human rights. If we do, we can regain 
the respect and honor and the place of lead- 
ership we once held among nations as the 
first successful revolutionists to, in great 
part, achieve these things. 

In late years the United States has cynical- 
ly associated itself with the colonial policies 
of our European friends. We have, in secret 
conferences, traded off the freedoms and in- 
dependence of Asiatic and European people 
just as colonial powers did, to win a supposed 
advantage for ourselves. We have, however, 
some good deeds to record. We gave freedom 
to the Philippines and powerful and perhaps 
premature aid for Indonesian independence. 
We have helped save Iran from Communist 
imperialism. We have formed firm bonds of 
mutual aims with Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Nationalist China, 
and Thailand. 

Once, before the 1952 political campaign, 
Secretary of State Dulles proposed that our 
Government proclaim a sort of new Declara- 
tion of Independence for the world. We 
should say to all people, said Dulles, that it 
is our aim to encourage, aid, and inspire the 
hopes of national independence and indi- 
vidual liberty for all people regardless of 
place, condition, color, or resources. And we 
should fit our actions to our words. 

Let us do that now. For human liberty 
involves all men: white, yellow, brown, black, 
or red. As Lincoln once put it, “In giving 
freedom to the slave, we assure freedom for 
the free—honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve.” For only when all 
men are free, can all men live in peace. 

Thus our main goal as Americans, and as 
human beings, must lie in the direction of 
asserting and preserving and enlarging the 
God-given freedom that is man’s most 
precious heritage. Thank God for leaders 
like General Romulo who understand this, 
and who so eloquently plead freedom’s case. 


United States Material Welfare and 
United States Spiritual Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York News of Sunday, 
May 22, 1955: 


United States material welfare at this 
time is astonishing. 

In the first 3 months of 1955, the Com- 
merce Department reported the other day, 
American industry hit a record production 
rate of $370 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices per year. This wasn’t caused by a war, 
either. Much of that record production was 
due to enormous demand for two great 
peacetime assets—homes and automobiles. 

Predictions now buzzing around about our 
material welfare in the future are even 
brighter than the actual facts and figures 
regarding the present good times. 

At a recent get-together of the American 
Management Association, industrial rela- 
tions specialist Hiram S. Hall ventured the 
startling prophecy that the auto industry 
this year will come around, without a strike, 
to a wage boost of 15 cents or 16 cents an 
hour and some sort of guaranteed annual 
wage. 


May 2, 


Mr. Hall also expects substantia) wa 
raises in the rubber and steel industries g : 
in various mass production fields. All _ 
he thinks, will speed up automation—mor. 
and more machines to do more and a 
work. Automation, for its part, should io. 
crease the overall productivity of our \,, 
dustrial system by some 2.5 percent fone 
year. If that keeps up, Hall Says he fore 
sees a general 32-hour workweek by 1989 * 

All this sounds lovely, and we hope it 
comes to pass. You'll excuse our crossing 
the fingers tightly, though, since we’re among 
those who remember distinctly the prosper 
ity that was going to be eternal in the 1920" 
before the great crash of 1929. ; 

There are plenty of people who fear that 
in this department we aren’t doing near] 
as well as in the area of material welfare 
and that we can come a serious cropper if 
we neglect the moral and spiritual side of 
life in the United States. 

These worries were strikingly set forth 
recently by James A. Farley, in a speech at 
the Milwaukee convention of the Boys Clubs 
of America. 

The United States, the onetime Postnas. 
ter General and longtime leading Catholic 
layman said in effect, has gotten rich ang 
powerful in a comparatively short time. 
That's fine as far as it goes, but Jim Farley 
is afraid we haven’t always given enough 
thought to the responsibilities which go with 
national wealth and power. 

Are our average business standards high 
enough? Are too many of our politicians 
too cynical, too ambitious? Do enough of 
us try to practice in everyday life what- 
ever religions we profess, or do too many of 
use keep religion in a special box marked 
“For Use on Sunday Only?” 

These and kindred questions were raised 
by Mr. Farley, and he didn’t find any overly 
reassuring answers. 

He wasn’t preaching, either—nor is this 
editorial. He was talking from a very prac- 
tical and very hard fact. 

That fact is noted in the Book of Prov- 
erbs (16:18), that pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall. 

What that means, it seems to us, is that 
you’re stupid and asking for trouble if you 
credit nobody but yourself for all the 
achievements you’ve racked up and the pos- 
sessions you’ve gathered together. 

Sure, your energy and initiative had 4 
lot to do with it. But how about friends 
or relatives who helped you along the way, 
influential people who bave you a break now 
and then, luck that descended on you like 
manna from the Heaven? And speaking of 
Heaven, how about what all the religions 
except the perverted Communist religion 
revere as the power who made, runs and 
loves the universe and everything that’s in 
it? 

A recent humility grows from reflections 
of this kind; and a decent humility, plus 4 
becoming gratitude for the pleasant things 
of life, makes for character, courage, char- 
ity, tolerance and fortitude, in a person oF 
in a nation. 

All of which is one of the things the wor- 
riers about our spiritual welfare are trying 
to tell us. 


Our American Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the extreme interest in the 
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development of a sound road program of 
national highways, I am enclosing an 
editorial which appeared in the April 25 
jssue of the Detroiter, a weekly publica- 
tion of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 


The editorial follows: 

ConcrEss ASKED To Speep HicHway ProcRaAM 

(By Nick Kelley, Jr., Chrysler Corp.) 

Try to visualize one Car for every 700 feet 

‘ery lane, both directions, on all roads, 
of every 
streets, highways and superhighways of the 
Nation. We've got them now—58 million 
yehicles registered, and most of the miles 
rolled up by this gigantic fleet is done on 
main arteries in urban areas—turning most 
of them into expensive and hazardous bottle- 
necks. In short, the capacity of roads and 
streets has not kept pace with the expan- 
sion of traffic. 

The President’s Highway Advisory Com- 
mittee, after a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, recently reported that $101 billion must 
be spent by all levels of Government in the 
next 10 years to give this country the mod- 
ern roads it needs. Under present programs, 
$47 billion will be spent by Federal, State, 
and local governments for roads within the 
next 10 years—but this program isn’t big 
enough. According to the committee, an- 
other $54 billion must be added to the pres- 
ent planned expenditure to bring our high- 
way system up to modern standards. 

The President’s committee is convinced 
that the usual pay-as-you-go program will 
not meet financial requirements of the huge 
road building job ahead. Therefore, it rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government as- 
sume primary responsibility for financing 
the modernization of the interstate system 
(the 40,000 miles of major highways con- 
necting larger cities and urban connecting 
roads) which will cost about $27 biflion. To 
do this the committee suggested a bond- 
financing program (similar to the method 
used by Detroit to finance its expressways), 
which would be funded over the next 30 
years by annual revenue from the existing 
Federal gasoline and oil taxes, or their 
equivalent. 

The committee’s solution is a bold plan. 
It has encountered some criticism as to its 
proposed bond procedure and other details 
which Congress may wish to change. How- 
ever, no one has yet offered any suitable 
alternative to do the job which nearly all the 
experts agree should be done by a Federal 
highway program, namely: (1) to modernize, 
within next 10 years, the interstate system 
designed to fulfill our traffic needs 20 years 
hence; (2) to finance the program by a 
method which will insure its completion 





economically and on scheduled time; (3) to 
continue Federal aid to State and local gov- 
ernments at a level sufficient to modernize 
and maintain other roads and streets. 


There are many reasons why a national- 
highway program should be undertaken. 
The need for the project is unchallenged. 
Our overall transportation system—of which 
highway transportation is a vital part—pro- 
Vides flexibility and could be the key to na- 
“onal survival. Putting aside every other 
reason for getting on with the job, military 
and civil defense authorities have testified 
that these reasons alone provide a real sense 
of urgency to the type of program which the 
President’s Advisory Committee has recom- 
mended. 

We could dwell on economic reasons for 
undertaking such a program, but we won’t— 
because we think that every one realizes that 
ughway transportation has had a vital part 
~ our economic and social growth and 1s 
ne to our continuing development. 
ao we are all aware that poor roads mean 
rs annual losses in damage and deaths 
co unnecessary traffic accidents. Modern 

Siways should materially reduce such 


Osses, 
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What can you do? You can let your Con- 
gressmen know how you feel about this prob- 
lem. You will thus be taking a definite and 
positive step toward getting the highways 
you and your country deserve, 





Economy Ax Butchering United States 
Patent System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House takes up consideration of the 
Commerce Department appropriation for 
fiscal 1956, I should like to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an excellent 
article on the grave situation in which 
we find the United States Patent Office. 

This article was published in the De- 
troit News on Sunday, May 22, and is 
written by Mr. Robert S. Ball, a keen ob- 
server of the Washington scene. 

This article points out in shocking but 
accurate language the grave conse- 
quences to a “too little, too late,” policy 
with relation to appropriations for this 
vital Government service. 

The article follows: 

EcONOMY Ax BUTCHERING UNITED STATES 
PATENT SYSTEM 


(By Robert S. Ball) 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—One of the worst 
messes in Washington in many a year is to 
be found in the United States Patent Office. 

It is a mess involving the deliberate, cal- 
culated strangling of the American patent 
system in the interest of economy in Govern- 
ment. 

It is a situation so critical and so vital to 
the future of American business and indus- 
try that the Senate has authorized a $50,000 
investigation by a standing subcommittee 
of its Judiciary Committee. 

It involves a crisis of such proportions that 
delegations from industry and the patent 
bar have come to Washington to plead with 
top administration officials to act before ir- 
reparable harm is done to the patent sys- 
tem—to no avail. 

It is a mess the existence of which Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks has admitted to 
the House Appropriations Committee, but 
on which he has asked that remedial action 
be deferred until the budget is more nearly 
in balance. , 


INVENTORS MUST WAIT AT LEAST 4 YEARS 


So anomalous is the situation that parti- 
san charges to the effect that this is a big 
business administration, run by business- 
men for the benefit of business, evoked hol- 
low laughs for businessmen conversant with 
the Patent Office operation. 

Here is why: 

While the backlog of pending applications 
has soared, and the waiting time for process- 
ing of claims has stretched to an unbeliev- 
able 4 years or more, the Patent Office budget 
has been cut and its examining force reduced, 

Instead of whittling away at the stagger- 
ing backlog, the shrinking force of examiners 
helplessly watches the mountain of un- 
touched work reach astronomical heights. 


Cold, hard statistics tell the story. 

New applications are coming into the 
Patent Office at the rate of 75,000 a year. 

The backlog of applications now totals 
more than 216,009, and is growing. 
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The number of examiners working on ap- 
plications has dropped from 720 in 1952 to 
only 610 at present. 

Because of the mounting number of pat- 
ents on file, and the growing complexity of 
patent applications the number of cases an 
examiner can process in a year is steadily de- 
creasing. 


PLEAS FAIL TO SURVIVE GANTLET OF ECONOMY 


For 2 consecutive years Patent Commis- 
sioner Robert C. Watson has asked Secre- 
tary Weeks for additional funds and has 
been turned down. And even the pared re- 
quests Weeks has forwarded to the Budget 
Bureau have been further whittled. 

But Congress must share the responsibility, 
for the Appropriations Committees have done 
littie or nothing to provide more funds than 
were requested by the agency, and there has 
been no action on the floor to boost the com- 
mittee recommendations. 

The current budget request is up $500,000 
this year (for the fiscal year starting July 1), 
but the additional money will be spent on 
printing already granted patents—an opera- 
tion which was all but suspended last year. 

All concerned feel that drastic action— 
costing far more than the current rate of 
$12 million, plus or minus a small fraction— 
must be taken to avoid a devastating col- 
lapse of the patent system. 

It has been estimated that 75 percent of 
the jobs in this country today are due to 
inventions made within the past 50 years— 
witness the automotive, aeronautical, mo- 
tion picture, electronic, communications, 
plastics, synthetic fibers, petroleum, ord- 
nance, and atomic energy industries. 

POTENTIAL DIVIDENDS FAR MORE THAN COST 

A substantial portion of the income of 
the Federal Government is based on busi- 
ness which exists only as the result of in- 
vention. 

“A single invention,” says the New York 
Patent Law Association, “may directly save 
the Government more in a single year than 
the entire cost of the Patent Office for many 
years. 

“Is it not absurd to starve the Patent 
Office?” 

James P. Burns, president of the Ameri- 
can Patent Law Association, says the crisis 
is discouraging inventors and causing small- 
business firms to decline to take the risk of 
developing new products. 

He notes that Alexander Graham Bell was 
granted his telephone patent in only 3 
weeks, and that Thomas Edison waited only 
3 months for his patent on the incandescent 
lamp. 

But recently one inventor waited more 
than 6 years for a patent on an artificial 
tooth, and another waited more than 5 years 
for one on a simple cleaning device. 

Commissioner Watson, who until his ap- 
pointment 2 years ago, was. a prominent 
patent attorney here in Washington, is 
keenly aware of the crisis. 


CRITICS FEAR STAGNATION OF NEW ENTERPRISE 


“The public has a special interest in the 
prompt issuance of patents so that tech- 
nological advancements and the founding of 
new industries will not be delayed or dis- 
couraged entirely because of uncertainty as 
to what degree of patent protection will be 
afforded,” he says. 

“Small-business enterprises and new 
business enterprises particularly need the 
protection provided by patents in order to 
compete with larger and longer established 
businesses. Establishment of many new 
businesses is necessary for the maintenance 
of a flexible and vigorous economy. 

“With an oppressive accumulation of ap- 
plications pending disposal, the Patent Office 
is able to satisfy only to a limited extent the 
public interest in prompt action in the grant- 
ing of patents.” 

Recently, a special committee headed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the Car- 
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negie Institute and one of the world’s most 
eminent scientists, conducted a study of the 
Patent Office under a congressional mandate. 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS NEEDED JUST TO HOLD 
OWN 


“The United States patent system is at 
the crossroads today,” reported Dr. Bush's 
Committee. 

“The Patent Office, established to stimu- 
late industrial progress, is now heavily over- 
burdened by the products of the very inven- 
tive genius it has fostered and encouraged.” 

And the report noted that the number of 
United States patents, foreign patents, and 
technical articles in the examiners’ files and 
which must be searched has grown from 
1,200,000 in 1900 to about 7 million in 1955. 

Over the same period the number of appli- 
cations finally disposed of by the average 
examiner fell from 235 in 1900 to only 100 
in 1954. 

The Bush Committee came up with some 
specific proposals for alleviating the crisis. 
Members of Congress and Commissioner Wat- 
son have made some concrete proposals. 

Outside, interested groups are demanding 
@ minimum boost in appropriations of $3 
million—just to keep the situation from 
worsening. 

There is nothing wrong with the Patent 
Office that money and mechanization will 
not cure, and almost everyone agrees the 
time to act is now. 


New Breeze Is Blowing Through Windy 
City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily Sun-Times in the issue of 
May 24, 1955. 

The editorial is as follows: 

New BreEeEZE Is BLOWING THROUGH WINDY CrTy 


The current issue of U. S. News & World 
Report gives Chicago a big bouquet. The 
national news magazine says: 

“Things are looking up in Chicago. The 
big town is going places. You can feel a 
fresh breeze there; see Chicago hard at work. 
The city is expanding.” 

To readers of the Sun-Times this is nothing 
new, but it is gratifying that the Chicago 
story is beginning to attract national atten- 
tion. There has been a real reawakening of 
civic pride here. 

It must be especially gratifying to former 
Mayor Martin Kennelly to see Chicago getting 
the recognition it deserves. It was during 
his 8 years as mayor that Chicago began to 
make its big comeback. 

Much of the credit for Chicago’s new repu- 
tation must go to the businessmen of our 
community. They have pitched in and 
taken part in city activities and planning. 
Many companies have assigned officers to 
civic affairs because they know that unless 
Chicago develops into a cleaner, safer, busier 
city, their businesses will suffer. 

Tangible evidence of this kind of activity 
is the Lake Meadows housing project on the 
near South Side. The Fort Dearborn project 
blueprinted for the area near the Merchan- 
cise Mart was conceived and is being pushed 
by businessmen. The business community 
gave important support to the development 
of downtown municipal parking garages and 
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has contributed greatly to the solving of 
traffic problems. 

Businessmen’s faith in Chicago has re- 
sulted in a big construction boom here. 
Every Chicagoan is aware of new skyscrapers 
and apartment buildings that are changing 
the skyline. The Chicago area was first in 
the country in construction jobs last year. 

Chicago has led all metropolitan areas in 
new factories in the last decade. Moreover, 
the boom is going on within the city limits 
as well as in the fast-growing suburban 
area. Last year there were 114 new plants 
put up in Chicago against 92 put up in the 
suburbs. 

All of this didn’t just happen. Chicago 
attracts industries because it has good rail 
and water facilities, its taxes are reasonable 
(let’s keep them that way) and and it has a 
supply of semiskilled labor. (The growing 
Negro population has created some prob- 
lems but it is one of the factors that attract 
industry here.) 

A pat on the back is due the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry which 
long has sung Chicago’s praises. It has 
produced a color movie about Chicago’s 
attractions—from the stockyards to the Art 
Institute. We wish every theater would 
show the film as an added attraction. Like 
the U. S. News story, the film makes one 
proud of our city. 


Statement in Support of a Proposal To 
Raise Personal Income Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
act of simple justice that the lst ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress should not 
leave undone before it adjourns for 1955. 
Earlier this year, those of us who believe 
that our income tax unfairly burdens the 
recipient of low income, suffered a defeat 
in the rejection of the $20 tax refund. 
This was most discouraging, but I am 
sure that we can turn this defeat into 
victory. We can do this if all supporters 
of higher personal income tax exemp- 
tions will rally around a bill that offers 
much delayed justice. 


I have introduced a bill which I feel 
provides a very minimum of relief. It is 
my thought that the present $600 exemp- 
tion is hopelessly inadequate for a single 
person, and $1,200 is just as hopelessly 
inadequate for a married couple. Cer- 
tainly no one is prepared to argue that 
$600 will support a single person in ac- 
cordance with any real concept of a true 
minimum standard of living. And how 
many married couples are there today 
who can live decently and healthfully in 
proper surroundings on $1,200 a year, or 
$23 a week? All studies show that it 
simply cannot be done. If the income 
tax is a tax based on ability to pay, it 
must be recognized that persons with 
incomes below a reasonable level have 
no tax-paying ability. If a tax is never- 
theless exacted, then our tax law becomes 
an instrument of degradation. That is 
why I propose to raise the exemption 
for single persons to $1,000, and for mar- 
ried couples to $2,000. 
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It is also my thought that the added 
exemption of $600 allowed to the blind 
should be raised to $1,000, while the ex 
emption for each dependent shoulq “ 
raised a minimum of $200 above the 
present $600 level. 

Sound though my bill is on equitable 
grounds, it is just as sound economica)); 
and administratively. . 

It is sound economically because the 
little tax saving accruing to each of 
many millions of taxpayers will run into 
billions of dollars of increased consumer 
purchasing power. Every mothe; and 
father in this country fears the day 
when the wheels of industry are shyt 
down and the family pay envelope ceases 
to exist. The wheels of industry wil] 
never be silent so long as there are cons 
sumers with dollars to spend on the ne. 
cessities of life. That is why I feel it 
so important that we should take every 
opportunity to leave the low-income 
groups with a few extra dollars, because 
they will spend them. When they do 
spend them, that makes jobs for retail. 
ers and wholesalers and keeps men em. 
ployed in the factories. 

Finally, great administrative costs wil] 
be saved by the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice because millions of recipients of low 
income will be dropped off the tax rolls. 
No longer will the Service be swamped 
with returns that yield only a few dol- 
lars in tax but which nevertheless must 
be received, recorded, and checked and 
filed. Not only will administrative ex- 
pense be saved for the Government— 
which could, by the way, then apply it- 
self to a more careful scrutiny of the 
larger returns where the real money is— 
but also the burden of computing and 
filing a return will no longer be the peri- 
odic headache it is for many with low 
incomes. And industry, too, will benefit 
in saving tax compliance costs. Indus- 
try has long been an unwilling tax col- 
lector for Uncle Sam, and my proposal 
will reduce some of its burden, too. 

Just one last thought. In 1954 Con- 
gress provided tremendous tax savings 
for corporations and the well-to-do in 
the higher income brackets. Congress 
now should do something for those of 
small income. My bill shows the way. 


The Need To Declare Fort Leonard Wood 


a Permanent Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to again bring to the 
attention of the proper authorities the 
need to declare Fort Leonard Wood, 
located in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri, a permanent facility. 
I have inserted previously in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp’ the resolution 
adopted by the Missouri House of Repr*- 
sentatives calling for such a designalio, 
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and Iam happy to receive the support of 
73 citizens of the city of Dixon, Mo., in 
this endeavor. I submit to the Defense 
authorities that a permanent declaration 
for Fort Leonard ‘Wood would contribute 
materially to national defense and long- 
range Federal economy, and I include in 
the Recorp the letters I received from 
this group of citizens from Dixon, Mo., 
yho are also interested in the adequate 
defense of their country at the least pos- 
sible expense: May 19, 1955. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, — 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned business 
people and citizens of the city of Dixon, Mo., 
in Pulaski County, 25 miles from Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, are asking that Fort Leonard 
wood be made a permanent installation. 


We feel that since our Government is train- 
ing these men and since Fort Leonard Wood 
js so ideally situated for the training of engi- 


neers and since all the buildings and other 
facilities are already there, and so much 
money has been spent there, that Missouri 
might as well have the benefit of a perma- 
nent military base at Fort Leonard Wood. 

We hope that, as our Representative in 
Congress, you will strive very earnestly in 
our behalf. 

Art Clard, Jeweler; Eugene Rollins, Ga- 
rage Owner; Maudie Elkins; Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Hale; G. B. Lucas, Lucas 
Drug Sundries; Millard G. Hauck, Bulk 
Oil Distributor; Chas. C. McMaster; 
Virginia Jones; R. Weber & Sons, Dix- 
on, Mo.; Mrs. Claud Jones; Richard H. 
Brant; Evelyn Zepp, Dixie Beauty 
Shop; Elmer Nelson; Walter Dickens; 
Walter Miller; Ivan Vance; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Shackelford; Donna Parker; 
Billy M. Beydler; Chester D. Parker; 
Faye Pendleton; Bennett Pendleton; 
Rev. W. A. Fulbright; Wade Felkerson; 
Benny B. Hughes, WAAS; Chas. How- 
ard; Erma Durtschi, Food Market; 
Herman Goodman; J. E. Barnett; John 
M. Carroll; Ross C. Goforth; Dewey 
Allen; Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Johnson; 
Grace Jennings; Goldie M. Geisler; 
Dean Peterson; Carrie Crismo; Herman 
Crismo; Paul Palmer; Ray Palmer; 
Earl Veasman; Kenneth Baker; Howard 
E. Wolf; C. D. Matlock; W. W. Eads; 
W. A. Geuipzzuski; Alma Slone; A. H. 
Anderson; Cora Miller; A. C. Dette; 
Eugene S. Elkins; Don E. Davis; Velma 
Hamilton; Heppie Dodds; McClary 
Cafe; Verlan Smoot. 

May 19, 1955. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned business 
personnel of the city of Dixon, Mo., Pulaski 
County, located 25 miles northwest of Fort 
Leonard Wood, do hereby request that Fort 
Leon ird Wood be made a permanent instal- 
‘ation. We feel that since a number of our 
military leaders have voiced their opinion as 
7 the natural terrain, location, and size 
Seng just what is needed in the training of 
‘he Corps of Engineers, a more ideal per- 
Manent location is not to be found. 


Added to the above stated fact is even 


more emphasis on location. Missouri is lo- 
‘ated practically in the center of our Nation, 
Which makes inland protection for our great 


“my of men in training, an item of vital 
Significance, 

tt ‘S unquestionable that a great deal of 
Lee pager’ money is involved in Fort 
will _ Wood. An uncalled for amount 
& ene consumed in maintaining the fort as 
: long-term temporary post, whereas, per- 
ih ut’ type structures, etc., would dimin- 
“A he cost of maintenance unbelievably. 
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In summarizing the above stated facts, 
we would like to point out since ideal loca- 
tion is foremost in thought in selecting a 
permanent post, and naturally the economic 
viewpoint is vitally important at all times, 
we feel we have justified our request with 
concise information. 

We sincerely believe, that as our repre- 
sentative in Congress, you will put forth 
your utmost efforts in establishing Fort 
Leonard Wood as a permanent station. 

James D. Woody, Dixon Cafe; Fred H. 
Gilbert, Roy E. Hayes, Hazel G. Schier- 
baum, Dixon, Mo.; Winston W. Alex- 
ander, M. W. Creamer, Rockford 
Creamer, J. W. Gilbert, Triangle 
Hardware, Dixon, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Jones, Earl Crane, R. L. Scott, Julia 
Mitchell, Mitchell Cafe; Mac’s Gro., 
Chas. McEntire, Harold’s Snack Bar, 
C. H. Veasman., 





In War There Can Be Only Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress, a most 
penetrating article that appeared in the 
Washington Star, Friday, May 20, 1955, 
by the well-known columnist Dorothy 
Thompson. This thoughtful piece is a 
fine summing up of the situation facing 
the world today. 

The article referred to follows: 


IN Wark THERE CaN BE ONLY DEATH—POWER 
Must BECOME Divorcep FROM FORCE IF WE 
ArE Ever To FIND PEACE 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


During the cold war this column has held 
a few central theses: 

1. Ideological crusades, waged by whatever 
means, never have resulted and never can 
result in clear-cut victories. 

This is because there is no such thing as 
@ fixed and permanent sociopolitical pat- 
tern. All ideological theories are compelled 
to adjust themselves to the problems of gov- 
erning once they become incorporated in a 
state. A social order, to survive, must not 
only adequately meet human physical needs 
but must temper itself to conscious and un- 
conscious physical forces growing out of his- 
tory, tradition, cultural inheritances, the in- 
tuition of the soul, and the law of life itself, 
which is change. 

A universal Communist social order on the 
present Russian pattern is no more possible 
to establish and maintain than a universal 
democratic order on the American pattern. 
And neither meets the requirements of the 
coming age. 

The cold war assumes that there are two 
hostile social ideologies, orders, and systems, 
fixed forever in a frozen pattern and that 
one must give way if the other is to survive. 
This denies the law of life—that societies 
are at all times in a condition of evolution. 
A society that is not changing is dead. A 
society that is not changing for the better, 
morally as well as materially, is dying. 

2. Tolerable and peaceful relations be- 
tween States can only be established in 
recognition of the above law and on a basis 
of mutual interest and benefit. That inter- 
est and benefit is to escape war and escape 
deathly defeat without war. 

Where two sides are alined against each 
other in positions of armed strength and in 
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hostile deadlock, the deadlock can be bro- 
ken only by war, or by mutual retreat under 
the saving force of a new idea. 

The idea that they should separate them- 
selves by an air cushion of independent, 
neutral states, recognized and protected by 
both, is the only way that tensions can be 
relaxed and new life forces given an oppor- 
tunity to develop. 

3. The very perfection of modern tech- 
nological war as an instrument of universal 
destruction renders it useless as an instru- 
ment for anything else. 

This, however, confronts world leadership 
with the most radical-revolutionary fact of 
all history. 

For, as long as we have a record of human 
societies, war has entered into all their 
calculations including all their plans for 
enforcing peace. 

War has been the last expression of po- 
litical policies, whether for justice or in- 
justice, conquest or defense. It has been 
invoked by oppressors and waged for liberty. 
It has been the weapon of the lawless and 
the shield against them. 

Life in a warless world, therefore, presents 
problems cosmic in their significance and 
stretching far beyond such matters as eco- 
nomic production and distribution, the 
forms and institutions of states, and even 
institutionalized religious credos. 

It demands new concepts and expressions 
of courage, a transmutation of the soldierly 
virtues, and a higher, more vigorous ethos, 
rooted in creative and self-abnegating al- 
truism. It involves nothing less than the 
creation of a new type of man. 

This development, decreed by history as 
the price of human survival, can occur with- 
in any contemporary society. provided only 
that there is a long period of freedom from 
war. 

In this period power must become di- 
vorced from force. Power over the minds 
and souls of men has always been the ulti- 
mate power, a fact hitherto recognized only 
by those philosophical and religious geniuses 
who have tapped by unique insight the true 
intellectual and spiritual sources of real 
power. 

In a warless world, power will emanate 
magnetically only from those states and so- 
cieties that men least fear: Those that 
awaken the emotions of love, attract con- 
fidence, manifest protectiveness, and show 
willingness to make renunciations in the 
present for the sake of the future life of 
mankind. 

There is no future life or power in war. 
There is only death. Power lies with those 
who sense the future. 





Shall We Continue To Penalize Widowed 
Mothers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest American traditions is the concern 
which we have always shown for widows 
and children in the community. Yet our 
social-security law, through its principle 
of canceling benefits for outside earnings 
above a given amount, continues to work 
a terrific hardship on many of the wid- 
owed working mothers in our land. I, 
therefore, am today introducing a bill 
which would remove this penalty clause 
with regard to the benefits received by 
widows having dependent children in 
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their care. I am convinced that this so- 
called retirement test is a gross inequity 
as it applies to any social-security bene- 
fit, and I have introduced a bill to re- 
move it entirely. But it seems to me to 
be an especially grievous penalty as it 
applies to working mothers who have 
been widowed. 

We know that the working mother in- 
curs additional expense because she 
must make some provision for the care 
of the children during her working 
hours. Yet if she earns more than a 
given amount existing law will deduct 
the benefit awarded to her, thus further 
reducing her income. The average 
mother’s benefit today is only $38 a 
month. Surely, in this great and pro- 
ductive country of ours it is not neces- 
sary to pinch pennies in this respect. 
Surely it is not wise public policy to exact 
a penalty which is concerned with a 
widow’s mite. 

The costs to the social security system 
of making this change would be rela- 
tively minor. Currently the number of 
widowed mothers receiving. social secu- 
rity benefits is around 270,000. As Ihave 
said, the average benefit they receive is 
only $38 per month. Can we, in good 
conscience, believe that we cannot make 
the change in our social-security system 
because of. the amount of money which 
is involved? The answer is obvious. 

But to the 270,000 mothers involved 
the regular monthly benefit is a very 
important item, even though its amount 
is so small. None of us need be told of 
what an additional $38 per month can 
mean in meeting the needs of a grow- 
ing family. This amount may represent 
the difference between good medical care 
and inadequate care in some families. 
In others it could represent the dif- 
ference between good nourishing food 
and just enough food. 

Early this year, hundreds of mothers 
working for the Federal Government 
learned how important these benefits 
were to the family budget. For begin- 
ning January 1, 1955, the effect of the 
retirement test was extended to cover all 
earnings from any source. Previously 
mothers working in the Federal Govern- 
ment had received full benefits without 
penalty because they were not working 
in employment covered by social secu- 
rity. They are still not covered by social 
security, but they have lost the right 
to the “mother’s benefit.” My bill would 
restore to them the benefit which they 
formerly received, and extend the same 
privilege to other widowed mothers in 
Similar circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we must 
consider the circumstances of these 
working mothers. At the death of their 
husbands too many of them are prac- 
tically forced to go to work to provide 
adequately for their children. The very 
act of getting a job adds to their ex- 
pense, for adequate care for the children 
must be provided, and this costs money. 
On their shoulders rests the full family 
responsibility for providing for the 
children’s future. Is this the kind of 
situation in which we should be exact- 
ing penalties? 

I believe that it is not. The Congress 
has recognized the particular problem 
of widowed working mothers, by provid- 
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ing tax relief for them because of their 
added expenses for child care. I believe 
this Congress should act, on the same 
grounds, to remove the existing penalty 
against these same mothers as it applies 
to social-security benefits. 

I urge your support for my bill, which 
would amend the Social Security Act to 
provide that no deduction on account of 
outside earnings shall be made in the 
case of widows having dependent chil- 
dren in their care. 





Government Pursuant to the Constitution 
or Government by Treaty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
every Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in the question of law by treaty, a 
statement by the Honorable George A. 
Finch, a member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia and vice chairman of the 
committee on peace and law through 
United Nations of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Finch presented this 


statement to the Senate subcommittee . 


which is considering Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, called the Bricker amendment. 
In this statement, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Finch answers many objections that the 
opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
have raised. The statement follows: 


GOVERNMENT PURSUANT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OR GOVERNMENT BY TREATY? 


(Statement by George A. Finch, member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia; vice 
chairman of the committee on peace and 
law through United Nations of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, May 11, 1955) 


The title I have given to this statement 
poses the question that this committee and 
the Senate of the United States are called 
upon to decide in considering Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. I am appearing in support of 
the resolution. I reject the argument that 
government by treaty is government pur- 
suant to the Constitution. According to the 
Supreme Court, the Constitution does not 
require that treaties be made pursuant 
thereto. (Missouri v. Holland, 1920 (252 
U. S. 416).) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF TREATIES 


Everybody admits that no treaty has ever 
been declared unconstitutional. In my 
opinion no treaty will ever be declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court be- 
cause of its repeated holdings that the con- 
duct of foreign relations is committed to the 
political departments of the Government 
“and the propriety of what may be done in 
the exercise of this political power is not 
subject to judicial inquiry or decision.” 
(Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (1918 (246 
U.S. 297), and the earlier cases cited in Sen- 
ate Report No. 412 made by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on S. J. Res. 1 
during the last session of Congress.) Ac- 
cordingly, all statements by the Supreme 
Court that it is now the law that treaties 
may not violate the Constitution or do what 
it forbids have only the value of dicta. 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will require the 
Supreme Court in future cases to give judi- 
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cial sanction to what it has saiq 
point in the past. 

In 1928, the then Chief Justice of th 
United States, Hon. Harlan F. Stone, warned 
the American Bar Association of the strikip, 
extension of Federal police power during th 
last 30 years through the exercise of the 
treatymaking power. (Address of Chief 
Justice Stone, report of the American Bar 
Association, 1928, vol. 53, p. 259.) This 
process had received great impetus from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Missouri y 
Holland, supra. ’ 

In the following year, former Secretary of 
State, Charles Evans Hughes, and a future 
Chief Justice of the United States, speaking 
before the American Society of International 
Law as its president, referred to the “new lina 
of activity” which “may in the future give 
rise to new questions as to the extent of the 
treatymaking power.” (Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law, 1929 
pp. 194-196.) 

APPROPRIATE SUBJECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENT 


There seems to be general acceptance of 
the view that treaties should only deal “with 
an appropriate subject of international 
agreement.” (Report of the committee on 
amendments to the Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association, signeq 
by the late lamented Hon. John W. Davis, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, and the Honorable William p, 
Mitchell, former Attorney General of the 
United States, and “which pertain to our 
external relations.”) (Mr. Hughes cited 
supra.) 

The report of the New York State Bar As. 
sociation conceded that if a treaty dealt 
with a subject not “appropriate for inter- 
national agreement” then “the rule an- 
nounced in Missouri y. Holland would oper- 
ate to give the Congress power to implement 
the treaty by legislation which it could not 
enact in the absence of treaty and thus enter 
a field heretofore reserved to the States.” 
Mr. Davis, before his death, opposed Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. The only suggestion his 
committee made to limit government by 
treaty and restore government pursuant to 
the Constitution was that “Treaties outside 
the normal field of international agreements 
and which can be used as a device to enlarge 
the powers of the Federal Government and 
diminish those of the States should be op- 
posed as not within the treaty power.” This 
is the position taken by Secretary of State 
Dulles on May 2 during the present hearings. 
That is to say, every time a President of the 
United States decides that treaties of the 
character deplored by Mr. Davis’ committee 
and Secretary Dulles should be a part of 
our foreign policy, you Senators will be re- 
quired to choose between the Constitution 
and the administration for the time being in 
power. Senate Joint Resolution 1 is de- 
signed and intended to safeguard the fate 
of the Constitution from the vicissitudes of 
partisan politics. 

Mr. Hughes did not live to take part } 
the present debate; but he left the following 
indication of his views: 

“If we attempted to use the treaty: 
making power to deal with matters which 


ON this 


did not pertain to our external relations but 
to control matters which normally and 4p- 
propriately were within the local jurisdic 
tions of the States * * * there might be 


ground for implying a limitation upon te 
treatymaking power that it is intended for 
the purpose of having treaties made relating 
to foreign affairs and not to make laws for 
the people of the United States in their 
internal concerns through the exercise o 
the asserted treatymaking power.” (Ci 
supra.) 

At the same time Mr. Hughes pointed out 
that the power to make treaties “is 4 power 
that has no express limitations attached to 
it,” and he refused to “voice any opinon as 
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to an impl 
supreme 


ied limitation.” He added: “The 
Court has expressed a doubt 
yhether there could be any such.” Senate 
joint Resolution 1 would resolve that doubt. 


TREATIES AND DOMESTIC MATTERS 


It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
of the problem involved in the present 
ana for a constitutional amendment is 
in delimitation of a recognizable and ac- 
able line in treatymaking between sub- 
Te that are properly within the exercise 
and power and subjects that are not. In 
the language of international and constitu- 
tional law the problem is expressed by the 
between matters regarded as “do- 
mestic” or “foreign,” “internal” or “external,” 
“interior” or “exterior.” The difference is 
indicated in other countries by the official 
designations of their government depart- 
ments charged with the conduct of inter- 
national relations, There are departments 
of foreign affairs, departments of external 
affairs, and departments of exterior affairs. 
In the United States the ambiguous term 
Department of State is used. 

The committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation of which I am a member approached 
the drafting of a constitutional amendment 
by seeking & phraseology that would delimit 
the respective areas of domestic and foreign 
affairs in terms of the subject matter of 
treaties. That task is difficult because ac- 
cording to international law a domestic mat- 
ter becomes foreign whenever a treaty is con- 
cluded on any subject. (Opinion of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague in the Tunis-Morocco Nationality 
Question, 1923, Hudson, World Court Reports, 
vol. 1, p. 143.) That was the position taken 
by the Department of State during the last 
administration in justification of its par- 
ticipation in a series of treaties which would 
bypass the reservation embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations that “Noth- 
ing contained in it shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state” (art. 2, par. 7). Our com- 
mittee concluded that it would be futile to 
continue to seek distinction between domes- 
tic and foreign affairs in the subject matter 
of treaties, especially when we were con- 
fronted with an official publication of the 
Department of State, with a foreword by 
President Truman, which opened with the 
assertion “There is no longer any real dif- 
ference between domestic and foreign af- 
fairs.” (State Department Publication 3972, 
released September 1950.) 


DOMESTIC MATTERS UNDER THE UNITED STATES 


difference 


CONSTITUTION 
Our committee then sought a delimitation, 
not in international law, but in the constitu- 


tional law of the United States. In our re- 
search we found that abuse of the treaty- 
making power, to which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles so forcefully called our attention in 
his address before the regional meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Louisville, 
Ky.,on April 12, 1952 (see his speech quoted 
In S. Rept. No. 412, supra, p. 5), was among 
the sources of objections to the ratification 
of the Constitution of 1787. “To allay fears 
that the new National Government might 
seek to exercise powers not granted, and that 
the States might not be able to exercise free- 
'y their reserved powers,” the tenth amend- 
mont was adopted. (United States v. Darby, 
ane (312 U. S. 100)). Thomas Jefferson, 
‘eading advocate of the Bill of Rights, held 
the view that if the treatymaking power were 
unlimited “then we have no Constitution.” 
After the Constitution was ratified and the 
ny of Rights adopted he wrote as follows in 
™ Manual of Parliamentary Practice: 

—" the general power to make treaties, 
a Constitution must have intended to 
- Prehend only those objects which are 
‘ually regulated by treaty, and cannot be 
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otherwise regulated. It must have meant 
to except out all those rights reserved to the 
States; for surely the President and Senate 
cannot do by treaty what the whole Govern- 
ment is interdicted from doing in any way.” 

This interpretation of Jefferson, shared by 
two former Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court in the present century, was adopted 
by the Committee on Peace and Law of the 
American Bar Association as containing an 
appropriate line of demarcation between 
domestic and foreign matters for the pur- 
poses of the exercise of the treatymaking 
power under the Constitution of the United 
States. That view prevailed during the in- 
fant years of the Nation and for many years 
into more modern times. In 1836 the Su- 
preme Court held that “Congress cannot by 
legislation enlarge the Federal jurisdiction 
nor can it be enlarged under the treaty- 
making power.” (New Orleans v. United 
States (10 Peters 662, 736).) This holding 
was reversed by the Supreme Court in 1920 
in the decision in Missouri v. Holland. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 seeks to restore the 
treatymaking power to its rightful place in 
our Federal system. 

In his decision in Missouri v. Holland, Mr. 
Justice Holmes stated that “The case before 
us must be considered in the light of our 
whole experience and not merely in that of 
what was said a hundred years ago.” As a 
supporter of Senate Joint Resolution 1, I 
would bring Mr. Justice Holmes up to date 
and counter with the suggestion that the 
merits of that resolution should not be 
considered in the light of what Mr. Justice 
Holmes said 35 years ago. 


RESERVATION OF DOMESTIC MATTERS BY THE 
SENATE 


The interpretation of the Constiution by 
Jefferson has been confirmed by a long series 
of reservations appended to many treaties 
by the Senate before their approval by that 
body. For example, when the Senate gave 
its advice and consent to the ratification of 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States on August 28, 1950, it did so subject 
to the reservation that “none of its provi- 
sion shall be considered as enlarging the 
powers of the Federal Government of the 
United States or limiting the powers of the 
several States of the Federal Union with re- 
spect to any matters recognized under the 
Constitution as being written within the re- 
served powers of the several States.” (S. 
Doc. No. 87, 83d Con., 2d sess., p. 177.) 


U. N. CHARTER AND DOMESTIC QUESTIONS 


No reservation was attached to the Charter 
of the United Nations because it had em- 
bodied in it the reservation of domestic mat- 
ters I have already quoted. Without that 
integral reservation it is doubtful that the 
charter would have reecived the advice and 
consent of the Senate by the requisite. two- 
thirds vote; but, as I have indicated, the two 
preceding Executives sought to bypass the 
reservation in the manner described. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 will restore the true 
meaning and effect of article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the United Nations Charter in the sense 
that its original sponsors intended. 

A comparable provision in the League of 
Nations Covenant was a limitation only on 
the powers of the League Council, but at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
the sponsoring governments transferred the 
paragraph in revised form to its present posi- 
tion in the charter as “a governing principle 
for the whole organization and its members.” 
The official explanation of this change was 
given to the Conference by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, of the United States delegation, who 
said that it was required by the broadening 
of the scope of the organization’s functions, 
particularly in respect to economic, social, 
and cultural matters. It was intended, in 
partciular, he said, to require the organiza- 
tion in carrying out its economic and so- 
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cial objectives to deal with governments, in- 
stead of allowing the organization to “pene- 
trate directly into the domestic life and 
social economy of the member states.” 
(U. N. Conference on International Organi- 
zation, Documents, vol. VI, pp. 507-508.) 

Friendly commentators on the charter of 
the United Nations have this to say on the 
meaning of paragraph 7 of article 2: 

“There can be little question of the im- 
portance of the paragraph. It establishes 
the principle that certain matters are to 
be excluded from the competence of the 
United Nations to act, in much the same 
way that the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States together with 
the other provisions of the Constitution 
limit the sphere of action of the Federal 
Government.” (Charter of the United Na- 
tions, by Prof. Leland M. Goodrich, of Brown 
University, then director of the World Peace 
Foundation, and Edvard Hambro, then 
registrar of the International Court of Jus- 
tice of The Hague.) 

Those authors proceeded in their inter- 
pretation as follows: 

“The practice of the United Nations makes 
it clear, as indeed does the phraseology of 
article 2 (7), that the word ‘intervention’ 
as used in the paragraph is not to be givena 
narrow technical interpretation. While dis- 
cussion does not amount to intervention, 
the creation of a commission of inquiry, the 
making of a recommendation of a procedural 
or substantive nature, or the taking of a 
binding decision constitutes intervention 
under the terms of this paragraph.” (Ibid., 
p. 120.) 


BYPASSING ARTICLE 2, PARAGRAPH 7 OF THE 
U. N. CHARTER 


Compare this analysis of the true intent 
and meaning of this reservation of domestic 
affairs from the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations, with the actual program of the 
Economic and Social Council as described 
by the Director of the United Nations Divi- 
sion of Human Rights: 


“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 
are largely a matter of relationships between 
the state and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded 
as being within the domestic jurisdiction of 
States. What is now being proposed is, in 
effect, the creation of some kind of supra- 
national supervision in this relationship be- 
tween the state and its citizens.” (Mr. 
John P. Humphrey, in Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1948.) 

The reason for a large segment of opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment was stated 
by the New York Times in an editorial of 
April 8, 1953, as follows: 

“The resolution is dangerous because it 
forbids any treaty that would allow any for- 
eign power or any international organization 
(meaning the U.N. or one of its agencies) to 
control the constitutional rights of Amer- 
ican citizens within the United States ‘or 
any other matter essentially within he do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States’.” 

At this point it will be enlightening to 
insert the opinion of another leading op- 
ponent of Senate Joint Resolution 1 on the 
constitutional position of the United States 
in the United Nations. I refer to Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Corwin who maintains that— 

“The question whether the United States 
should enter an international organization 
for the promotion of peace and of what 
pledges it should give with respect to the use 
of its constitutional powers to the same end, 
is one which the appropriate agencies of 
the National Government are free to decide 
on grounds of national interest, substan- 
tially unfettered by Constitutional Limita- 
tions of any kind.” (The Constitution and 
World Organization, 1944, p. 30.) 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES THROUGH THE TREATYMAKING 
POWER 


When it was first proposed to substitute a 
treaty for constitutional amendment to en- 
large the power of Congress for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, voices were raised in 
Congress against the future risks involved to 
our Constitution. On February 7, 1913, the 
Honorable Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, in 
opposing the first Federal Migratory Bird 
Act, said in the House of Representatives: 

“Mr. Chairman, we live in the midst of 
revolution—revolution proposed and revolu- 
tion threatened. It is true there are few 
open avowals of revolutionary intent; no 
armed forces hostile to our form of Gov- 
ernment and to our institutions thunder at 
our gates or threaten our liberties. On the 
contrary, the forces of revolution, through 
they have among their leaders many su- 
premely selfish and inordinately ambitious 
and some thoroughly irresponsible and con- 
sciousless men, are in the main composed of 
entirely well-meaning people, who, carried 
away by their enthusiasm or by the claims 
and sophistries of others, fail utterly to 
realize that they are the advocates and sup- 
porters of a revolutionary cause. 

‘This is a Government we are sworn to up- 
hold. The portion of the sovereignty of the 
people which they have surrendered, or, 
rather, agreed to exercise jointly under a 
National Government, is set out in the Con- 
stitution in language reasonably clear and 
explicit; and that is the instrument we are 
sworn to uphold and defend against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic, which includes 
well-meaning enemies as well as willfully 
wicked ones.” (Reprinted in CoNCRESSIONAL 
Recorp, February 11, 1954, p. 1578.) 

Today, with Western civilization in a 
struggle for survival with atheistic commu- 
nism, the risks predicted by Mr. Mondell exist 
to a greater degree and extent than when 
he spoke some 30 years ago. 

Prior to the establishment of the United 
Nations, treaty stipulations with respect to 
individuals were limited in scope to the 
rights of aliens, in consideration of mutual 
concessions of similar treatment of citizens 
residing or doing business abroad. After the 
United States became a member of that or- 
ganization representatives appointed by the 
President actively participated in United 
Nations programs to expand the area of in- 
ternational negotiation beyond the rights of 
aliens so as to include as matters of inter- 
national concern the rights of citizens vis- 
a-vis their own governments and within their 
own countries. (See, for example, the Geno- 
cide Convention signed and sent to the Sen- 
ate for approval, and the Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights awaiting final action.) 

That program, so candidly described as rev- 
olutionary by the United Nations Director of 
Human Rights (Mr. Humphrey, previously 
quoted), was lauded by President Truman 
and his State Department as “one of the 
great revolutionary enterprises.” (State De- 
partment Publication 3972, previously cited.) 

We do not dissent from the official admis- 
sions of the revolutionary character of those 
United Nations activities. The extraordinary 
parallelism between the United Nations Cov- 
enants on Human Rights and the Soviet Con- 
stitution has been shown in some detail by 
Dr. Felix Morley, who asserts: “Actually, a 
large part of the Soviet Constitution was al- 
most textually embodied in these U. N. Cov- 
enants.” (Treaty Law and the Constitution, 
New York, pp. 36-37.) 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 has been drafted 
and is being supported by those who are 
opposed to that kind of a revolution. We do 


not agree with Mr. Dulles that the raising 
and discussion of the question has reversed 
the dangerous trend in our ideological think- 
ing and that no action need now be taken. 
We urge that this Trojan horse in our con- 
stitutional bulwarks now being removed 
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against the time when the revolutionists 
will return to power and be in positions of 
authority to continue where they left off. 
The President and Secretary of State are 
not permanent officials of the Government. 
A constitutional amendment has been adopt- 
ed to limit the President’s tenure of Office. 


ATTEMPTED SEIZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


An example of what Mr. Dulles meant when 
he said at Louisville that treaties might take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President was President Tru- 
man’s attempt to seize the steel mills. His 
Executive order of April 8, 1952, was issued 
4 days before Mr. Dulles made that state- 
ment. The President directed the seizure 
of that private property without due process 
of law, among other reasons “to fulfill our 
responsibilities in the efforts being made 
throughout the United Nations and other- 
wise to bring about a lasting peace,” and 
because “America fightingmen and fight- 
ingmen of other nations of the United Na- 
tions are now engaged in deadly combat with 
the forces of aggression in Korea, and forces 
of the United States are stationed elsewhere 
overseas for the purpose of participating in 
the defense of the Atlantic community 
against aggression” (16 Federal Register, p. 
3503). In other words, President Truman 
claimed and exercised this implied Executive 
power as flowing from the United Nations 
Charter, the NATO Treaty, and the war 
power, the last-mentioned being vested solely 
in Congress by the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court in a divided opinion on June 2, 
1952, held 6 to 3, that the seizure was un- 
constitutional and without authority of law. 
(Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al v. Saw- 
yer (343 U. S. 579).) A change of 2 votes in 
favor of the President’s action would have 
reversed the Court’s décision and made that 
Truman doctrine the law of the land. 

Apologists for the minority opinion in the 
Steel Mills case deny that the case involved 
the treaties referred to. If that denial be 
true, why did the late Mr. Justice Jackson 
in his majority concurring opinion find it 
necessary to answer the President’s foreign 
policy justification of his act, as follows: 


“I cannot foresee all that might entail if 
the Court should endorse this argument. 
Nothing in our Constitution is plainer than 
that declaration of war is entrusted only to 
Congress. Of course a state of war may in 
fact exist without a formal declaration. But 
no doctrine that the Court could promulgate 
could seem to be more sinister and alarming 
than that a President whose conduct of for- 
eign affairs is so largely uncontrolled, and 
often even unknown, can vastly enlarge his 
mastery over the internal affairs of the 
country by his own commitment of the Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces to some foreign venture” 
(343 U. S., p. 642). 

It is the purpose of the constitutional 
amendment now pending to remove the dan- 
ger that a future Supreme Court will uphold 
a President’s unconstitutional views of Ex- 
ecutive power under treaties. 


IN PURSUANCE OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
MISSOURI V. HOLLAND 


The facts of this notorious case are so well 
known as not to require repetition. Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ decision was doubtless in 
the mind of Mr. Dulles when he warned the 
American Bar Association at Louisville 4 
years ago that treaties were liable to over- 
ride the Constitution. Compare his state- 
ment with what Mr. Justice Holmes said: 
“No doubt the great body of private rela- 
tions fall within the control of the State, 
but a treaty can override its power.” 

It was in Missouri v. Holland that Mr. 
Justice Holmes also relied upon the phrase- 
ology of the supremacy clause of article VI 
of the Constitution to distinguish between 
acts of Congress which “are the supreme 
law of the land only when made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, while treaties 
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are declared to be so when made 
authority of the United States.” 
committee is in possession of a letter, which 
I hope will be printed in full in the record 
of these hearings, containing the explana 
tion of this variance in those descriptive 
words in article VI. The letter, dateg April 
27, 1955; is from Mr. Samuel B. Pettengil] 
of Evanston, Ill., who, I believe, was formerly 
a Member of Congress. y 

Mr. Pettengill calls attention to a rare 
law book entitled “A View of the Constity. 
tion of the United States,” written by Mr 
William Rawle, a distinguished lawyer oj 
Philadelphia, and published in that city jn 
1829. Mr. Rawle explains that at the tine 
of adopting .the Constitution certain trea- 
ties existed which had been made by Con. 
gress under the Confederacy, and that the 
words “under the authority of the Uniteq 
States” were considered as extending equally 
to those previously made and to those which 
should subsequently be effected. But, Mr. 
Rawle continued, although the former 
could not be considered as made pursuant 
to a Constitution which was not then in 
existence, the latter would not be “under 
the authority of the United States,” unless 
they are conformable to its Constitution, 
In short, since the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the words “under the authority” 
and “in pursuance” mean the same things s0 
far as treaties are concerned. As Mr. Pet- 
tengill says in his letter, “This point seems 
to have been completely overlooked by Jus- 
tice Holmes when he wrote his opinion in 
the migratory bird case.” Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 will remedy the learned Justice's 
oversight. 

As stated by the Attorney Genera! before 
this subcommittee on May 5, the “in pur- 
suance” language was introduced into Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 in an amendment 
proposed by former Senator Homer Ferguson 
in the 83d Congress. When he introduced 
the present revised version of the resolution, 
Senator BrRICKER stated that he desired to re- 
tain Senator Ferguson's language. In debate 
Senator Ferguson denied that the “in pur- 
suance” clause was intended as a substitute 
for the so-called which clause. Since I 
agree with Senator Ferguson on that point, 
I am supporting the retention of the “which” 
clause as contained in section 2 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, now under considera- 
tion, but with an amendment I shall shortly 
suggest. 


under the 
This sub. 


DEFINITION OF “TREATY” 


Opponents have raised the question of the 
meaning of “internal law” as used in sec- 


tion 2. In his statement of May 2 beiore 
this subcommittee, Secretary Dulles said: 
“It might be construed to mean affecting 
the determination of issues in judicial or 


administrative proceedings.” I shall be glad 
to answer that argument, but, first, I think 
it is more important to define the meaning 
of the word “treaty” as used in the Consti- 
tution, as well as in section 2. 

In international usage, the word “treaty” 
is generically applied to a formal agreement 
between sovereign states. Other words are 
often used synonymously, as “convent a 
“agreement,” “pact,” “covenant,” “protocol . 
“charter,” and even “statute.’”’ The use of 
the word “treaty” is not confined exclusively 
to public-law transactions. In pri\.te Jaw 
“treaty” signifies the discussion of terms 
which immediately precedes the conclusion 
of a contract or other transaction (Blacks 
Law Dictionary). 

No doubt exists as to the meaning of the 
word “treaty” as used by the framers of we 
Constitution. In defending the treaty- 
making power against objections to the 
ratification of the Constitution, Alexander 
Hamilton wrote in the Federalist (No. /) 
that treaties “are contracts with foreign na- 
tions” and “agreements between sovert ign 
and sovereign.” He stated explicitly thal 
“the power of making treaties relates neither 
to the execution of subsisting laws nor © 
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enaction of new ones.” The legal force 
of treaties, he added, is derived “from the 
obligations of good faith; they are not rules 
rescribed by the sovereign to the subject. 

Hamilton’s explanation removes what 
would otherwise be a conflict between two 
provisions of the Constitution relating to 
the exercise of the legislative power. Article 
1 section 1, provides that “All legislative 
’ vers herein granted shall be vested in a 
pongress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
contatives.” No residuum of legislative 
power accordingly remains to be exercised 
py the President and Senate under their 
treatymaking power. The provision of article 
yr that treaties shall be the supreme law 
of the land must mean that treaties in their 
contractual sense are binding upon the 
states and enforceable in their courts. 

In his testimony before this committee 
on May 2, 1955, Secretary of State Dulles 
repeated certain statements he made 2 years 
aco which are so strikingly similar to Ham- 
jlton’s concept that I beg leave to quote 
him again in juxtaposition with Hamilton’s 
statement in the Federalist. Mr. Dulles said: 

“This administration is committed to the 
exercise of the treatymaking power only 
within traditional limits. By ‘traditional’ I 
do not mean to imply that the boundary 
between domestic and international con- 
cerns is rigid and fixed for all time. I do 
mean that treaties are contracts with foreign 
governments designed to promote the in- 
terests of our Nation by securing action by 
others in a way deemed advantageous to us. 
I do not believe that treaties should, or 
lawfully can, be used as a device to circum- 
vent the constitutional procedures estab- 
lished in relation to what are essentially 
matters of domestic concern.” 

Mr. Dulles confirmed and reenforced his 
previous statement by adding: 

“I believe that it reflects a pattern which 
will be followed by the executive branch of 
Government and enforced, if need be, by 
judicial determination that, under our sys- 
tem, treaties are contracts between nations 
in their corporate capacity, and not means 
for writing domestic law.” 

The Constitution denies to the States the 
power to enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with a foreign power without the con- 
sent of Congress (art. I, last paragraph). 
The power to make treaties, under the au- 
thority of the United States, in the nature 
of contracts as explained by Hamilton, and 
now accepted by Secretary Dulles, is an es- 
sential counterpart of the denial of that 
power to the States. As stated by Mr. Rawle, 
the treaty clause was never intended to 
validate treaties or agreements not made in 
pursuance of the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent and Senate when making treaties, or 


the 


the President alone when making other in- 


ternational agreements, are acting as the 
agents of the people and Government of 
the United States. Their powers as agents 
are stated in the Constitution. They have 
no more authority to exceed or violate those 
powers than has an agent to disregard the 
powers conferred upon him by his principal 
in the making of a private contract. 


THE MEANING OF “INTERNAL LAW” 


The expression “internal law” is used in 
contradistinction to “international law.” 
The two terms denote the distribution of 
the Supreme power, called sovereignty, by 
Which a state is governed, and which may 
be exercised either internally or externally. 
According to Henry Wheaton: 

“Internal sovereignty is that which is in- 
herent in the people of any State, or vested 
‘nits ruler, by its municipal constitution or 
‘undamental laws. This is the object of 
what has been called internal public law, 
Croit public interne, but which may more 
Properly be termed constitutional law.” 


(Elements of International Law, 1836, Dana’s 
€d. 1866, sec, 20.) 
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To complete the comparison with inter- 
national law, I also quote Wheaton’s expla- 
nation of the meaning of that term: 

“External sovereignty consists in the inde- 
pendence of one political society, in respect 
to all other political societies. It is by the 
exercise of this branch of sovereignty that 
the international relations of one political 
society are maintained, in peace and in war, 
with all other political societies. The law by 
which it is regulated has, therefore, been 
called external public law, droit public ex- 
terne, but may more properly be termed in- 
ternational law.” 

Henry Wheaton’s Elements of Interna- 
tional Law was the first complete treatise on 
international law written by an American. 
He was an eminent authority on that subject 
because of his ripe experience with the law 
of nations and in diplomacy. He was also 
well versed in our constitutional law, as for 
many years (1816-27) he was reporter of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His Elements went through many 
English and American editions. It was trans- 
lated and published in a number of foreign 
languages, including French, Italian, and 
Chinese. 


MISSOURI VV. HOLLAND RECONSIDERED 


The Supreme Court in the case of Geofrey 
v. Riggs, 1890 (133 U. S. 258), declared “that 
the treaty power in the United States ex- 
tends to all proper subjects of negotiations 
between our Government and the govern- 
ments of other nations.” No one supporting 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 denies the valid- 
ity of that basic principle of both constitu- 
tional and international law. 

Reviewing the migratory bird case in the 
light of what has been said regarding the 
meaning of the terms “in pursuance of,” 
“under the authority of the United States,” 
“treaty,” and “internal law,” and of the 
extent of the treaty power to all proper 
subjects of negotiation with foreign govern- 
ments, subject to the limitations indicated 
by Messrs. Hamilton and Dulles, I submit 
that the same decision in that case might 
have been reached without striking down 
the 10th amendment and thus opening a 
Pandora’s box of abuses nowhere better de- 
scribed than by Mr. Dulles at Louisville. 

In the Migratory Bird Case, Mr. Justice 
Holmes found that “here a national interest 
of very nearly the first magnitude is in- 
volved. It can be protected only by national 
action in concert with another power.” That 
finding was adequate to bring the subject- 
matter within the first requirement of treaty 
making. Had he then forgotten his obsession 
as to the difference in meaning of the qualify- 
ing phrases “in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion,” and “under the authority of the 
United States,” and applied the correct con- 
cept of the meaning of the word “treaty” in 
the Constitution as in the nacure of contract 
and not of legislation, the migratory birds 
would still be migrating and propagating 
without let or hindrance from the American 
Bar Association, Senator Bricker, or any 
other supporters of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, 

Since the determination of issues in ju- 
dicial or administrative proceedings does 
not fall within the category of legislative 
law, Mr. Dulles fears as to the effect of sec- 
tion 2 on such determinations are unfound- 
ed. The same assurance can be made con- 
cerning the fears expressed by opponents 
that section 2 would interfere with the daily 
conduct of the Government’s minutiae of 
administration which do not rise to the dig- 
nity or importance of legislation under the 
Constitution. The validity of such trans- 
actions should be tested by the applicable 
laws of Congress enacted for that purpose. 

The retention of section 2 of the resolu- 
tion is now necessary if the Constitution is 
to be safeguarded in the future against the 
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destructiveness of the Holmes principles 
foisted into that document by his decision 
in Missouri v. Holland. 


OBJECTIO:"S TO SECTION 2 OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1—48 STATES’ APPROVAL 


Opponents have persistently circulated the 
propaganda that this section, if adopted, 
would require that all treaties be approved 
by the legislatures of all 48 States of the 
Union and thus return the Nation to its 
status under the Articles of Confederation. 
This propaganda is wholly untrue. The 
section would not require the approval of 
the legislature of any State of the Union to 
any treaty before it becomes effective. To 
put an end to this unjustified criticism, I 
now suggest that the text be amended by 
inserting the words “by Congress” between 
the words “legislation” and “valid” in line 
6 of page 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
These words were in the text approved by 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association on February 26, 1952. (See re- 
port of the committee on peace and law 
through United Nations, Feb. 1, 1952, p. 3.) 


THE WHICH CLAUSE 


The insertion of the suggested amend- 
ment would make it imperative that the 
final clause of section 2, “valid in the ab- 
sence of international agreement,” be re- 
tained. Otherwise the amendment would 
confirm the worst feature of the Holmes 
principle in Missouri v. Holland, that is, that 
by a treaty the Government of the United 
States can confer upon itself legislative 
power which it does not have otherwise 
under the Constitution. If we substitute 
the word “contract” for the word “treaty” 
in the Holmes decision its real significance 
as a legal paradox becomes obvious. 

The which clause has met with the most 
violent opposition on the ground that its 
adoption would cripple the President’s pow- 
ers in international negotiations and re- 
quire the approval of all 48 States of the 
Union to future treaties. If opponents argu- 
ment is sound, then we must conclude that 
the framers of our Constitution left this 
Nation in the position where it is dependent 
upon a foreign nation Or nations by treaty 
to confer power upon Congress to legislate 
upon matters of vital concern to our citi- 
zens and Government. That is an utterly 
absurd dogma in either constitutional or 
international law. That ridiculous position 
of opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
was demolished years ago by the Supreme 
Court when it upheld the power of Congress 
to abrogate a treaty by law. The power of 
abrogation by Congress could not be derived 
from the power to make treaties vested in the 
President and Senate. Would opponents 
contend that Congress does not have the 
power to abrogate treaties since it is not 
among the expressly delegated powers? Here 
is the answer to that question given by the 
Supreme Court itself: 

“The National Government is vested with 
power over the foreign relations of the coun- 
try, war, peace, and negotiations and inter- 
course with foreign nations, all of which are 
forbidden to the State governments. It has 
jurisdiction of all those general subjects of 
legislation and sovereignty which affect the 
interests of the whole people, equally and 
alike, and which require uniformity of reg- 
ulation and laws.” (Chinese Exclusion case 
1889, 130 U. S. 581.) 

Opponents of the which clause who con- 
tend that its adoption would return our in- 
ternational negotiations and treatymaking 
to the days of the Articles of Confederation 
completely ignore the powers of the Na- 
tional Government in external affairs in the 
absence of treaty; although they contend 
that the powers delegated to Congress by the 
Constitution are inadequate without the ad- 
ditional powers they claim may be con- 
ferred upon Congress by treaties, they sel- 
dom mention the text of the Constitution 
delegating legislative powers to Congress. I 
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therefore ask that the complete text of Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, be inserted as a part of 
my argument. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


To those who contend that the adoption 
of the which clause would make it im- 
pussible for the Government to conclude 
commercial treaties without the approval of 
all 48 States of the Union, I answer that all 
the powers of the Continental Congress over 
commerce with foreign nations were trans- 
ferred to the Congress of the United States 
by the power granted in section 8 of the 
Constitution “To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations.” ‘Treaties approved by the 
Continental Congress included the grant of 
reciprocal rights to aliens to inherit real 
property, to carry on business, to appoint 
consuls, and to do many other things,’ all 
cf which opponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 contend that the United States Con- 
gress would be powerless to do in the ab- 
sence of treaty. We deny that the treaty is 
a source of power—it is but a contract stipu- 
lating for reciprocal concessions. The ques- 
tion involved is one of power, not the means 
for exercising the power. 

At the conclusion of his testimony here 

on May 2, Secretary of State Dulles laid be- 
fore the subcommittee a list of hundreds of 
commercial treaties which he said would be 
impossible under the which clause, be- 
cause they would not be valid in the absence 
of treaty. In my testimony on Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 last year I called attention to 
the series of revised treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which the Presi- 
dent had submitted to the Senate for ap- 
proval. At the same time I quoted a state- 
ment by a representative of the State De- 
partment to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in which he 
said: “Where the subject matter covers fields 
in which the States have a paramount inter- 
est, such as the formation and regulation of 
corporations and the ownership of proper- 
ty, the treaty provisions have been worked 
out with the same careful regard for the 
States’ prerogatives and policies that has 
traditionally characterized agreements of 
this type.” (Department of State Bulletin, 
vol. XXVI, No. 675, June 2, 1952, pp. 881-883; 
hearings on S. J. Res. 1, 1953, p. 1125.) 
“ Which of these two conflicting statements 
of the policy of the State Department are 
we to rely upon? The policy declared in the 
statement of 1952 is exemplified in a number 
of treaties which make the reciprocal con- 
cessions to aliens on the part of the United 
States conformable to State laws, such as the 
Consular Convention with France of 1853, 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation with China of 1946, the similar 
treaty with Italy of 1948, and 5 of the com- 
mercial treaties approved by the Senate in 
1953, with Denmark, Ethiopia, Greece, Israel, 
and Japan. Types of such treaty provisions 
were inserted in my testimony in 1953 
(hearings, pp. 1124-1125). Conflicts between 
treaties and State laws would never arise if 
such a policy were consistently followed, and 
all the untenable propaganda on this score 
against the adoption of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would vanish in thin air. 

The argument that the adoption of the 
“which” clause might cause foreign nations 
to refuse to make commercial treaties with 
us is too absurd to merit serious considera- 
tion. The fact that many nations have al- 
ready made with us treaties conformable to 
the “which” clause refutes the argument. 
Opponents have failed to meet the challenge 
to show that any of practically all the other 
nations of the world whose constitutional 
systems embody the principles of the “which” 
clause have any difficulty in concluding 
treaties for that reason; and, finally, the 
argument was brushed aside nearly a century 
ago by the Supreme Court when it stated 
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“If the people of the United States were to 
repeal so much of their Constitution as 
makes treaties their municipal law, no for- 
eign government with whom a treaty exists 
could justly complain, for it is not a matter 
with which he has any concern.” The court 
did not deny the fundamental principle of 
international law that treaties are made to 
be observed—pacta sunt servanda, for it 
continued: 

“The foreign sovereign between whom and 
the United States a treaty has been made has 
a right to expect and require its stipulations 
to be kept with scrupulous good faith; but 
through what internal arrangements this 
shall be done is exclusively for the considera- 
tion of the United States. Whether the treaty 
shall itself be the rule of action of the people 
as well as the government, whether the power 
to enforce and apply it shall reside in one 
department or another, neither the treaty 
itself nor any implication drawn from it 
gives him any right to inquire.” (Taylor v. 
Morton, 1858 (2 Curtis 454, affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, 2 Black 481).) 


EXTRADITION TREATIES 


Time will permit only a brief refutation 
of some of the many other specious argu- 
ments that have been advanced against the 
adoption of this clause. 

In my testimony in 1953 I gave a summary 
history of the practice of international extra- 
dition by the United States. (See S. Rept. 
412, 83d Cong., Ist sess., reporting favor- 
ably on S. J. Res. 1 of that year.) The es- 
sence of my testimony is that extradition in 
this country is regulated either by treaty 
or congressional legislation. I cited the lead- 
ing authority on the subject, John Bassett 
Moore, and several Supreme Court decisions, 
all of which have been distorted or ignored 
by opponents of the amendment. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The minority views on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 of 1953 stated that “the proposed 
amendment would block our own Baruch 
plan for controlling atomic energy” (S. Doc. 
No. 412, p. 46). As I have pointed out pre- 
viously, the Congress of the United States 
has already legislated on this subject with- 
out benefit of any treaty to vest it with addi- 
tional power. That part of the Baruch plan 
that depended upon the exclusive ownership 
by an international authority of source ma- 
terials, control of facilities for development, 
monopoly of the know-how, etc., has been 
abandoned in favor of the nationally safer 
plans of President Eisenhower. Should any 
attempt be made to revive those features of 
the Baruch plan dangerous to our security, 
they would run afoul of the Constitution in 
the absence of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
The power of the Federal Government to en- 
ter into any agreement on this subject is 
derived from the power of Congress to pro- 
vide for the common defense. That power 
in turn is controlled by the provision of 
section 8 of the Constitution vesting in Con- 
gress the exercise of exclusive legislation and 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings. If that provision 
can now be violated by some “invisible radi- 
ation,” to use Mr. Justice Holmes’ words re- 
garding the 10th amendment, from the Presi- 
dent’s power under treaties or other inter- 
national agreements, then Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 with the “which” clause is needed to 
maintain the Constitution as it was written. 

DISARMAMENT 

It seems incredible that any high official 
of the Government should argue that the 
Congress of the United States lacks the 
power, in the absence of treaty, to provide 
for the limitation of armaments or to par- 
ticipate in a world arrangement on that sub- 
ject. Is not that power included within the 
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power to provide for the common defense 
or to raise and support armies, or to provide 
and maintain a navy or to make rules for th 
Government and regulation of the lang po 
naval forces? Without any treaty Obliga. 
tion to do so, Congress passed a joint reso}y. 
tion which the President approved on August 
81, 1935, establishing a permanent Nations) 
Munitions Control Board to regulate, by a 
licensing system the import and export of 
arms and munitions of war in the interest 
of the peace and security of the United 
States. How can the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 take away a power of 
Congress it has already exercised in the gb. 
sence of treaty? 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


It is suggested that Senate Joint Resoly. 
tion 1 might interfere with the President's 
powers under NATO. That could happen 
only if the President claimed the power to 
make war in defense of foreign countries 
without authorization by the Congress. The 
same observation applies to all other mutual 
defense treaties cited by opponents as poten- 
tial victims of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
The inclusion in such treaties of the com. 
mon phrase that they shall be ratified ana 
their provisions carried out by the parties 
“in accordance with their respective consti. 
tutional processes” (NATO, art. 11)* should 
not be open to the interpretation that the 
treaties have taken the war power away from 
Congress and given it to the President or to 
some international body, as Mr. Dulles said 
at Louisville treaties might do. Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 will make certain that 
such abuse of the treatymaking power wil! 
not occur in the future. 

In the statement read to this subcommit- 
tee on May 5, the Attorney General enumer- 
ated certain multilateral treaties dealing 
with the respective rights and duties of the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 


ganization, which treaties, the statement j 


alleges it would have been impossible to con- 
clude if Senate Joint Resolution 1 had been 
in effect, becauses they involve subjects on 


which Congress lacks the power of legisla- § 


tion in the absence of treaty. On the status 
of forces agreement I testified in 1953 in re- 
ply to canards circulated then and repeated 


this year by representatives of the bar of the, 


association of the city of New York. Their 
testimony was to the effect that foreign 
forces in this country upon invitation would, 
under Senate Joint Resolution 1, be ham- 
pered in their operations by local, State, and 
Federal ordinances and laws, and that for 
the same reason Gen. George Washington 
would have been unable to make agreements 
with our French allies at Yorktown during 
the War of the Revolution. I pointed out 
that such fantastic results would be impos- 
sible under the rules of international law 
expounded by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of Exchange v. McFaddon (1812, 7 
Cranch 116) which grants immunity to for- 
eign troops in such cases from all territorial 
law, local, State, and Federal. I refer to my 
testimony in 1953 (hearings, pp. 1144-1149) 
in response to the revival of that criticism of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Nations may, by treaty or other interna 
tional agreement, in their national interest 
attach conditions to their permission for the 
entry of foreign troops and thus consent t0 
the modification of their rights under intel 
national law. In the United States, to on 
gress is delegated the power “To make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” The power extends 
to those forces wherever they may be located. 
Should it be necessary for the defense of the 
United States to station foreign troops in ths 
country, Congress undoubtedly has the powe! 
to legislate on this phase under its powe! to 
provide for the common defense. If the 
Status of Forces Treaty conflicts with ¢**' 
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ing congressional legislation, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would require additional imple- 
mentation by Congress, not in conflict with 
any other provisions of the Constitution, in- 
ciuding the Bill of Rights. The argument 
that the resolution would have made impos- 
sible the conclusion of the treaty because 
Congress would have lacked the power to 
jegislate on the subject is untenable. 

The statement read by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on May 5 lists the Agreement Relating 
to the Status of NATO, signed September 20, 
1951, and the Protocol on the Status of In- 
ternational Military Headquarters of NATO, 
signed August 28, 1952. In reply to this criti- 
cism, attention is respectfully invited to the 
statute extending privileges, exemption, and 
immunities to international organizations 
and to the officers and employees thereof, 
enacted by Congress and approved by the 
President on December 29, 1945 (Public Law 
991, 79th Cong.). That statute legislates on 
substantially all matters dealt with in the 
two treaties referred to. The act applies by 
its terms to any “public international organ- 
ization in which the United States partici- 
pates pursuant to any treaty or under the au- 
thority of any act of Congress authorizing 


such participation or making an appropria- 
tion for such participation, and which shall 
have been designated by the President 
through appropriate Executive order as being 
entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities herein provided.” Two im- 


portant international organizations in which 
the United States now participates under au- 
thority of an act of Congress are the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the World 
Health Organization. According to the At- 
torney General’s reasoning on the NATO 
treaties, our participation in the ILO and 
WHO in the absence of treaty is unconstitu- 
tional, or did he overlook the statute of Con- 
gress of December 29, 1945, when he made 
his argument that Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would have made impossible the conclusion 
of the NATO treaties? 


CONTROL OF NARCOTICS 


The argument is repeated this year that 
the which clause would make it impos- 
sible to conclude treaties for narcotic con- 
trol because Congress is said to lack power 
to pass legislation for the domestic control 
of the production and distribution of narcotic 
drugs in the absence of treaty. As I stated 
in my testimony in 1953, an act was passed 
by Congress in 1942 to discharge not only 
the international obligations of the Nation, 
but to “promote the public health and gen- 
eral welfare, to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce in opium poppies, and to 
safeguard the revenue derived from taxation 
of opium and opium products” (56 Stat. 
1045), By the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended by the act of 1941 (52 
Stat. 31), Congress had previously exercised 
authority to control the domestic production 
and distribution of wheat, and that act was 
held constitutional notwithstanding it regu- 
lates production even when not intended for 
commerce but wholly for consumption on 
the producer’s farm. (Wickard v. Filburn 
(1942, 317 U.S. 111).) This legislation, up- 
held by the courts, effectively negates op- 
ponent’s objection to the which clause on 
the ground that it would make it impossible 
to participate in the international control of 
narcotics due to lack of congressional power 
In internal law. 

COLLECTION OF DEBTS 


The objection that the which clause would 
Prevent the United States from collecting 
fc reign debts was also disposed of by citing 
the previous laws passed by Congress to col- 
lect such debts without resort to treaties 
(hearings, 1953, p. 1142). 

The argument is now advanced that the 
Which clause would make it impossible to 
Carry out in the United States the provi- 
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sions of the agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany 
concerning the validation of German dollar 
bonds signed at Bonn on April 1, 1953. That 
agreement provides that the two governments 
establish jointly in New York City a Board 
for the Validation of German Bonds in the 
United States. The United States Govern- 
ment “consents to the said Board’s conduct- 
ing its operations within the territorial ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” From an 
explanatory discussion of the arrangements 
worked out by the two governments the rea- 
son for the agreement seems to have been 
the disappearance of uncalled German bearer 
bonds from Berlin after that city was cap- 
tured by the Soviet forces. This situation 
impeded “the free and open trading in the 
United States of all German dollar bonds,” 
and the United States Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, to prevent the Soviet 
Government from introducing unlawfully- 
held bonds into our security markets, re- 
quested the securities exchanges in this 
country to suspend dealings in listed securi- 
ties of German origin. 

The Government of the United States rec- 
ognizes in the agreement that the policy of 
Germany embodied in its validation law is 
in conformity with the policy of the United 
States, and that the procedure of validation 
prescribed in the German law is in the in- 
terest of an orderly and appropriate deter- 
mination of the validity of claims of the 
United States and its nationals against Ger- 
man debtors. 

The agreement provides that the holders of 
German dollar bonds that have not been duly 
validated cannot resort to courts in the 
United States for the purpose of enforcing 
their rights under such bonds. No reason 
has been advanced as to how Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would interfere with the carry- 
ing out of the agreement in this country. 
If the Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had power to take action to prevent 
trading in the bonds, which it is assumed 
it had, the subject obviously falls within 
Federal and not State jurisdiction. It is, 
therefore, not clear how any court would 
hold the agreement unconstitutional under 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 due to lack of 
power in Congress to implement, if neces- 
sary, the policy of the Government expressed 
in regulations of the Commission as well as 
in the treaty. The necessary and proper 
clause of section 8 of the Constitution ap- 
plies to all delegated powers of Congress as 
well as to the treatymaking power. 


THE SENATE AND TREATYMAKING 


It is urged that Senate Joint Resolution 1 
is unnecessary because of the constitutional 
requirement that treaties be made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and that Senators should be relied 
upon to refuse their approval of treaties 
that violate the Constitution. It is said that 
Senators when acting upon treaties are the 
representatives of their States and are thus 
in position to safeguard any State’s rights 
that may be imperiled by the approval of 
treaties. 

I yield to no one in my admiration of the 
abilities, industry, and patriotism of the 
Members of the United States Senate; but I 
would not place upon them responsibilities 
they are not in a position to fulfill. Most 
modern treaties are long, complicated doc- 
uments. No Senator should be expected to 
read through one of them and then and 
there determine whether or not any of its 
provisions are in conflict with his State’s 
constitution or laws. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations does not refer 
treaties to the constitutional authorities of 
the States for information of this kind. The 
Association of Attorneys General of the 
States has approved the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 as have many State leg- 
islatures. 
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Many treaties become the object of intense 
propaganda by groups throughout the Nation 
with special interests such as the organized 
propaganda to force the Genocide Conven- 
tion through the Senate before there was 
time to have it examined and analyzed by 
competent legal critics. Only the interven- 
tion of the American Bar Association acting 
through the committee of which Iam a mem- 
ber, gained the time necessary for the proper 
consideration of that convention, resulting 
in its nonapproval up to the present time. 
The treaty has not, however, been withdrawn 
from the Senate, and it may be approved 
whenever its advocates gain sufficient con- 
trol of the Senate. 


President Wilson and the Treaty of Versailles 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 is directed not 
only to treaties submitted to the Senate, but 
to forbid the bypassing of the Senate when- 
ever the President doubts his ability to com- 
mand the necessary votes in that body. Such 
an attempt was made by President Wilson at 
Paris in 1919. Here is that story as told 
in the diary of one of the President’s princi- 
pal legal advisers on the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace: 

“We [Dr. James Brown Scott and Mr. David 
Hunter Miller] went in to see Mr. Lansing 
and he said that the President had advanced 
the idea that afternoon (March 17, 1919) 
that the preliminary peace treaty need not 
be ratified by the Senate, and that he, Mr. 
Lansing, had been shocked at the idea and 
told him that it was impossible, and that 
the President had said to consult the legal 
advisers. ; 

“Mr. Lansing asked me my opinion, and I 
said that I did not think that it was debat- 
able; that the status of war could not be 
changed into the status of peace, as far as 
the’ United States was concerned, except by 
a treaty ratified by the Senate. Dr. Scott 
was entirely of the same opfhion and cited 
several cases to that effect, including one in 
the war between Great Britain and us in 
1813, one after the Mexican War, and one 
after the Spanish War. 

“Mr. Lansing was in accord with these 
views and instructed Dr. Scott and myself 
to prepare a short opinion on the matter, 
which, after we went out, I asked Dr. Scott 
to write.” (Miller, My Diary at the Confer- 
ence of Paris, vol. 1, p. 73.) 

I was one of the assistant legal advisers of 
the American Commission at Paris and was 
assigned to assist Dr. Scott. After the in- 
terview with Mr. Lansing by Messrs. Miller 
and Scott, as related in the former’s diary, 
Dr. Scott called me into his office and told 
the incident to me. He added some details 
not given by Mr. Miller, namely, that Presi- 
dent Wilson had first suggested his idea at 
the meeting of the Council of Four represent- 
ing the Big Powers at the conference; that 
the President thought he could arrange 
terms of peace in accordance with his ideas 
without consulting the Senate, have the 
peace established according to those terms, 
and at some future date when the heat of 
political discussion had cooled off, have the 
status quo established by the preliminary 
peace treaty formally confirmed by a treaty 
quietly put through the Senate. Dr. Scott 
told me that the President’s position was 
challenged by Mr. Lloyd-George, the British 
Premier, and it was he who had suggested to 
President Wilson that he consult his legal 
advisers. Since the opinion rendered by the 
legal advisers under those circumstances 
may have some bearing upon the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 1, I am at- 
taching a copy of it to this statement. 

The original draft of the opinion was pre- 
pared by me at Dr. Scott’s request. It 
pointed out that as Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United States the Presi- 
dent had the authority to conclude an armi- 
stice and incorporate therein such terms of 
@ military mature as the exigencies of the 
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situation may seem to him to require, but 
that the President had no power to termi- 
nate the war by treaty without the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Following this 
opinion, President Wilson abandoned his 
plan and submitted the Treaty of Versailles 
to the Senate, with the results that are now 
well known in history. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE YALTA 
AGREEMENT 


President Roosevelt was more successful at 
Yalta in avoiding the Senate’s prerogatives 
of advising and consenting to treaties. I 
have stated elsewhere that the Yalta agree- 
ment is the blackest page in American diplo- 
matic history. The reasons why I think so 
are given in an article entitled “How a Presi- 
dent Made Law” published in the February 
1955 issue of the National Republic, pages 
5-6. I have produced this article for inclu- 
sion in the appendix of these hearings. 

Secretary of State Dulles testified before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1953 (hearings, pp. 873-874) 
that the President could not properly make 
the agreements at Yalta which had any long- 
range permanent effect unless and until 
they had been ratified by the Senate as 
treaties. His statement is in accordance with 
the rule of international law incorporated 
as part of our constitutional law by Chief 
Justice John Marshall speaking for the Su- 
preme Court in 1828: 

“The usage of the world is, if a nation is 
not entirely subdued, to consider the hold- 
ing of conquered territory as a mere military 
occupation until its fate shall be determined 
at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the 
treaty, the acquisition is confirmed and the 
ceded territory becomes a part of the nation 
to which it is annexed, either on the terms 
stipulated in the treaty of cession or on such 
as its new master shall impose.” (American 
Insurance Co. vy. Canter (1 Peters, 611).) 


The text of the Yalta agreement makes 
no mention of the necessity of ratification, 
but President Roosevelt stated that he in- 
tended to submit it to the Senate in the 
prepared text of his report to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress after his return from the 
Yalta Conference on March 1, 1945. (De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. 12, No. 297, 
p. 324.) For some unexplained reason, that 
sentence was omitted from the President’s 
report as delivered. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 91, pt. 2, p. 1620.) The complete text 
of the secret Yalta agreement was not made 
public until nearly a year later, after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. When releasing the 
text on January 26, 1946, Secretary of State 
Byrnes stated that President Roosevelt al- 
ways held the view that as to the cessions 
of territory at Yalta “it was a matter that 
had to be settled in the peace treaty.” 
(Department of State Bulletin, Feb. 10, 1946, 
pp. 189-190.) 

I do not maintain that the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will make it pos- 
sible for a private citizen or even a Govern- 
ment official to go into court to compel a 
future President to submit his agreements 
to the Senate. The courts would probably 
decline to entertain such an action for vari- 
ous good and sufficient reasons. Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would, however, make 
plain what is now lacking in the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that the President does not 
have the power in his discretion to make 
executive agreements in lieu of treaties; and 
that an international agreement made with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate 
does not have equal supremacy with treaties 
“from the very fact that complete power over 
international affairs is in the National 
Government.” (Mr. Justice Douglas in the 
Pink case.) 

THE PINK CASE 


The facts and legal arguments which show 
that the decision may well mark one of 
the most far-reaching inroads upon the pro- 
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tection which it was supposed the fifth 
amendment accorded to private property 
(Dr. Jessup in the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, vol. 36, 1942, p. 282) have 
been set forth many times by proponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1. We shall con- 
fine our statement now to pointing out some 
confusions in the minds of those who dis- 
agree with our conclusions. 

It is contended that because the claims 
of no American citizens were involved in 
the fund held by the State of New York 
and seized by the Government of the United 
States in reliance upon the Litvinoff assign- 
ment, the fifth amendment did not apply. 
This argument ignores a previous holding 
of the Supreme Court in another Russian 
case, speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, 
that “the petitioner was an alien friend, 
and as such was entitled to the protection 
of the fifth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution” (Russian Volunteer Fleet v. 
United States, 1931 (282 U. S. 481), and 
numerous cases there cited). In his opin- 
ion in the Pink case, Mr. Justice Douglas 
dismissed this aspect of the constitutional 
law question by stating “There is no consti- 
tutional reason why this Government need 
act as the collection agent for nationals 
of other countries when it takes steps to 
protect itself or its nationals on external 
debts.” To which a commentator in the 
American Journal of International Law re- 
plied. “Whatever the United States consti- 
tutional question, most countries, contrary 
to the United States policy, allowed foreign 
creditors to have their share in the local 
Russian assets, and our creditors had the 
benefit of others acting as collecting agents 
for all creditors—incidentally the policy to 
which we adhere in bankruptcy” (Kurt H. 
Nadelmann, vol. 46, 1952, pp. 530-531, and 
authorities there cited), 


To our charge that the Pink case fs author- 
ity for the principle that the President may 
make law in the United States without refer- 
ence to the prerogatives of the Senate in 
treatymaking or to the exclusive legislative 
powers of Congress, it is asserted that the 
joint resolution adopted August 4, 1939, 
authorizing the President to appoint a Com- 
missioner to adjudicate the claims of Ameri- 
can nationals against the U.S. S. R. (53 Stat. 
1119), constituted a congressional ratifica- 
tion of his executive agreement known as the 
Litvinoff Assignment. A reading of the joint 
resolution fails to establish such a purpose. 
In law, there is no warrant for imputing such 
intention to Congress. “Acts of Congress 
are to be construed and applied in harmony 
with and not to thwart the purpose of the 
Constitution.” (Phelps v. United States 
(274 U. S. 341), cited in Russian Volunteer 
Fleet v. U. S., supra.) Whether the aliens 
whose property was taken without due 
process of law and just compensation were 
personally present in New York, I do not 
know; but it appears from the decision that 
they had invoked the protection of the courts 
of New York by attachment proceedings, and 
thus were in this country at least by attorney. 


It should be remembered that in the Pink 
case the Supreme Court was not dealing with 
enemy private property—we were not at war 
with Russia—but with the property of 
friends who had fled their country to avoid 
the confiscation of their property by their 
Communist masters. The effect of this aspect 
of the decision was illustrated shortly after 
it was rendered, as follows, by Dr. Jessup: 

“The effect of the decision may be illus- 
trated by imagining—a most improbable 
case—that in the settlement of the present 
war after the defeat of the Axis, the United 
States by executive agreement might take an 
assignment from the German Government of 
that Government’s claim to the confiscated 
properties of their Jewish citizens and of the 
citizens of the occupied countries, including 
all choses in action in the United States and 
fines imposed upon persons physically pres- 
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ent in this country. The purpose of th 
United States, let us assume, would be 1° 
provide a fund for pensions of disableq sol- 
diers and sailors or merely to avoid the 
international disruption likely to follow the 
imposition of huge ‘reparations’ payments 
Under the rationale of the Pink decision, th, 
United States could, under such an assign. 
ment, take to itself all such private proper. 
ties and no American court could protect 
the owners.” (Ibid.) 


RETROACTIVE EFFECT OF SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 1 


In the course of these debates it has been 
argued that the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 as part of the Constitution 
might have such retroactive effect as to dis. 
turb the stability of law settled since the 
beginning of our national existence. The 
sponsors of the resolution certainly have no 
such intention and would not oppose an 
amendment of the resolution that would 
make that clear. To meet that objection 1 
would suggest that a new section be added 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The provisions of section 1 and 
section 2 hereof shall apply only to treaties 
and other international agreements made 
after the approval of the charter of the 
United Nations by the Senate on July 23, 
1945.” 

The amendment would thus restore to the 
charter the understanding of its provisions 
which was inherent in the Senate’s approval 
of it. It would revive and maintain in full 
force and effect the reservation of domestic 
affairs from the operations of the United 
Nations embodied in article 2, paragraph 7, 
It would nullify any further efforts to declare 
judicially that articles 55 and 56 are self- 
executing and the supreme law of the land 
without legislative action, and make it im- 
possible to contend that these articles have 
transferred power to the Federal Congress to 
legislate on all the subjects enumerated in 
them. The unlimited extent to which such 
F>deral legislation might be enacted to regu- 
late substantially every aspect of our daily 
lives has been explained in these hearings by 
Mr. Carl B., Rix, a former president of the 
American Bar Association and a former 
member of this committee of the association. 


TREATIES FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF WAR AND THE 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 


In reply to the specious allegations of op- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 that its 
approval would prevent the United States 
Government from concluding treaties of this 
character, I repeat the answer I gave when 
these same objections were previously made. 
(Hearings, 1953, p. 174.) 

Beginning with the Jay Treaty of 1794, the 
United States has occupied a position of 
leadership in promoting the substitution of 
law for force in the conduct of interna- 
tional relations. Of the many Congressional 
declarations of policy to that end, I shall 
mention only the Concurrent Resolution ol 
1890 which requested the President ‘to in- 
vite negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbi- 
tration and be peacefully adjusted by such 
means. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 51st Cong, 
1st sess., vol. 21, pt. 3, p. 2986.) 

Secretary of State John Hay proposed 8 
plan for a permanent international tribunal 
to the First Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899. In his instructions to the American 
Delegation he used the following inspiring 
language: 

“Nothing can secure for human govern- 
ment and for the authority of law which !t 
represents so deep a respect and so firm a 
loyalty as the spectable of sovereign ana 
independent States, whose duty it is to pre- 
scribe the rules of justice and impose pel- 
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pon the lawless, bowing with rever- 
ence before the august supremacy of those 
principles of right which give to law its 
eternal foundation.” 

regard the continuance of that policy by 
our Government as vital to the maintenance 
of our civilization. I would like to see the 
present International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, established as one of the prin- 
ins of the United Nations, given a 
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cipal org: 


place of increasing importance in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

There is nothing in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 that can have any effect upon the 
negotiation and ratification by the United 
States of treaties for the establishment of 
mixed claims commission, arbitral tribunals, 


concili commissions, boundary com- 
missions, or international courts for the ad- 
judication of disputes with foreign nations. 
such international questions are not within 
the domestic jursdiction and cannot be regu- 
lated by internal law. The Supreme Court 
in denying any power in the States to deal 


ition 


with foreign nations over matters in dispute, 
expressly pointed to such power in the 
National Government: 

“The National Government, by virtue of its 
control of our foreign relations, is entitled 
to employ the resources of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and to effect such an international 
settlement as may be found to be appropri- 


ate, through treaty, agreement, or arbitra- 
tion, or otherwise.” (Chief Justice Hughes 
in Monaco v. Mississippi, 19384 (292 U. S. 
313) .) 

The power and duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enter into treaties for the sub- 
mission of international controversies of all 


kinds to peaceful solution in lieu of resort 
to armed force should not be confused with 
the conclusion of treaties and agreements 
which would impose criminal and civil lia- 
bility upon persons within the United States, 
or that would be destructive of the existing 
division of authority between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

Witnesses have testified against Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 on the ground that it is 
being put forward as part of a campaign 
against the United Nations and to deter the 
United States from participation in all forms 
of international cooperation. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The purpose of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is to restore the 
charter of the United Nations to its original 
meaning, and thus enable all our citizens 
to unite in confidence with whole-hearted 
support. I believe that the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is more vital to 
the continuance of American support of the 
United Nations than anything that might 
be accomplished in the proposed revision or 


review conference on the charter. 
CONCLUSION 
1. Following years of intensive study, ex- 
amination of different texts, and critical 
analyses of the highest order in the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association, 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 


Senate, and in. debates in the Senate, the 
committee on peace and law through United 
Nations of the American Bar Association has 
recommended a constitutional amendment 
which will safeguard the Constitution from 


the liability to the abuses of the treaty- 
making power of which the present Secre- 
tary of State gave us warning 4 years ago. 

2. Although the Constitution does not re- 
that the amendment meet with the 
approval of the President, we have gone as 
lar as we should, without sacrificing funda- 
mental principles, to meet his objections and 
those of his principal legal advisers, that the 
amendment might interfere with his Execu- 
lve powers and impair his power to conduct 
the foreign relations of the Government. 

3. The amendment obviates any sensible 
reason for the repetition of the untenable 
Clicism that its adoption would require the 
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approval of treaties by all the 48 States of the 
Union. 

4. The amendment meets the criticism 
that its adoption might play havoc with the 
settled constitutional law of treaties. 

5. The amendment would be a stop sign 
to any future overambitious President who 
might attempt, by avoiding constitutional 
processes, to take us down the road that 
leads to one-man government. 

6. The amendment would strengthen our 
participation in the work for peace of the 
United Nations by assuring us that the 
charter means what its framers intended it 
to mean, and cannot be used as a Trojan 
horse by those who would continue the so- 
cial and economic revolution in this country 
through extraconstitutional means. 

7. The amendment would assure us that 
the United Nations will not be used as a 
stepping-stone toward any form of world 
government, as was suggested in the pam- 
phiet published by the State Department, 
with the endorsement of President Truman, 
in September 1950. The purpose of that 
pamphlet was stated in it to be to explain to 
the American people that, although they 
began life with “a Declaration of Independ- 
ence * * * today the foreign policy of the 
United States is a declaration of interde- 
pendence of men and nations” (p. 99). The 
pamphlet continued: “Where the experi- 
ment” of an international community which 
is “in fact, the substance of our foreign pol- 
icy” will lead “nobody can predict. * * * It 
may lead eventually to a form of world gov- 
ernment” (pp. 17-18). 

Opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
use the same arguments that Alexander 
Hamilton used to prevent the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, namely, that it is unnec- 
essary and dangerous. The amendment is 
in the nature of a new bill of rights against 
the liability to abuse of the treatymaking 
power. To those who question its need and 
urge us to have confidence that future ad- 
ministrations will not abuse the power, we 
reply in the words of Thomas Jefferson: “In 
questions of power, let no more be said of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 





DocuMENT No. 526 


(By David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the 
Conference of Paris, vol. VI) 


OPINION RE SENATE AND PRELIMINARY 
TREATIES 


From David Hunter Miller and Maj. James 
Brown Scott. 
To The Commissioners Plenipotentiary. 

The question submitted to the technical 
advisers for their opinion is whether a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace negotiated by the 
President would bind the Government of 
the United States from the date of its signa- 
ture or whether it would require the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, 
and only bind the Government upon and 
from the latter date. 

In providing that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties” (art. 2, sec. 2), 
the Constitution makes no distinction be- 
tween classes of treaties which are subject 
to the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and in determining whether an instrument 
is or is not a treaty within the constitutional 
provision the name given to it is not essen- 
tial; it must be construed according to its 
purposes and objects. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army of 
the United States, the President has the 
authority to conclude an armistice and in- 
corporate therein such terms of a military 
nature as the exigencies of the situation may 
seem to him to require. Of such a nature 
was the “Protocol of agreement embodying 
the terms of a basis for the establishment 
of peace” between the United States and 
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Spain signed on August 12, 1898, which was 
not submitted to the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This protocol suspended hos- 
tilities upon its signature, embodied a prom- 
ise on the part of Spain to relinquish her 
sovereignty over Cuba and to cede Puerto 
Rico and certain other islands to the United 
States, and made provision for their evacu- 
ation by the Spanish troops. It provided for 
the occupation of Manila by American forces 
“pending the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace,” and for the appointment of “com- 
missioners to treaty of peace.” 

In the case of a preliminary treaty of 
peace between France and Germany signed’ 
at Versailles on February 26, 1871, ratifi- 
cation by both parties, namely, the Emperor 
of Germany and the French National Assem- 
bly, was expressly stipulated (art. X). The 
same is true of a number of other important 
preliminary peace treaties. (See Phillipson, 
Termination of War and Treaties of Peace, 
p. 99.) 

The declaration of war by the United States 
Congress on April 6, 1917, created a status 
of war which may only be terminated by 
a treaty of peace equally as valid as the law 
of the land with the declaration of April 
6, 1917, and “as in the case of other treaties, 
a treaty of peace is not definitely binding 
until the exchange of ratifications; and a 
state of war in the technical sense continues 
until the date of the exchange.” (Crandall, 
Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement, p. 
352, citing several decisions of the Supreme 
Court.) 

The legal effect of the protocol between 
the United States and Spain of August ‘12, 
1898, was judicially passed upon in the case 
of Hijo v. United States, in which the United 
States district court held that “the proto- 
col and proclamation did not end the war. 
The protocol worked a mere truce. The 
President has not the power to terminate 
the war by treaty without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States.” 
In confirming this decision, Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, speaking for the Supreme Court, de- 
clared that “a state of war did not in law 
cease until the ratification in April 1899, of 
the treaty of peace.” (194 U.S., pp. 317, 323.) 

It is therefore submitted that a prelim- 
inary agreement signed by the President, but 
not ratified by the Senate, can have no legal 
effect, so far as ending the war is concerned, 
and can operate only as a truce; and that 
if it is desired in the preliminary agreement, 
by whatever name it may be called, to effec- 


‘tuate the transition from the state of war 


to a state of peace, this may only be accom- 
plished by submitting it to the Senate for 
its advice and consent according to the con- 
stitutional provision. 

JAMES BROWN SCOTT, 

Davip HUNTER MILLER, 

Technical Advisers, 
American Commission To Negotiate Peace. 
MarcH 18, 1919. 





1The treatymaking power is an extraor- 
dinary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are indeed more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the States and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights 
given the people by their constitutional bill 
of rights. (Address at Louisville, Ky., Apr. 
12, 1952, before the regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association.) 

2(See the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with France, Feb. 6, 1778; and Consular 
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Convention with France Nov. 14, 1788; Com- 
mercial Treaty with the Netherlands, Oct. 
8, 1782, and Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with Sweden, Apr. 3, 1783. The texts of 
these treaties are published in Malloy, 
Treaties, etc., vol. 1, pp. 479, 490, 1233, and 
1725.) 

3 During the course of the debate on the 
North Atlantic Treaty in the Senate on Feb. 
7, 1952, Senator GEorGE said: “When we 
were writing the North Atlantic Treaty, it 
was upon my insistence as a member of the 
committee, that article 11 was inserted. 

“The Secretary of State who was the 
spokesman for the administration inter- 
preted the words ‘constitutional processes’ to 
mean congressional approval insofar as the 
declaration of war or employment of our 
troops in any foreign country was concerned, 
and that language was designedly inserted 
in the treaty. The only difficulty has arisen 
because of the failure of the Executive to 
follow a straightforward course and to act 
in accordance with the power delegated to 
him by the Congress or, in this case, by the 
Senate.” 

(See the colloquy between Senator WATKINS 
and Secretary Dulies in the 1953 hearings, 
pp. 875-881.) 





Labor, Politics, and the Gompers Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I submit the ad- 
dress delivered on May 9, 1955, by our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Don HAYWORTH, the Representative from 
the Sixth District of Michigan, at a State 
convention of the Michigan Federation 
of Labor, held in Detroit, Mich. 

Because of the able way in which he 
has dealt with the problem of the place 
of labor in the formation of the policies 
of our Government, I believe that his 
remarks are of general interest and are 
well worthy of consideration. 

The address follows: 


In this group I feel I'm a member of the 
family, not merely because I’m a 
brother member of the teachers’ local at 
Michigan State University, but because I’ve 
been working hand in hand with many right 
in this room—both in campaigns and in leg- 
islation. The postal pay increase, for ex- 
ample, an extremely delicate series of nego- 
tiations, was piloted through the Senate, 
the House, and the conference committee 
with little, I think, to regret. The postal 
workers are to be complimented on having 
in Washington a level-headed, hard-working 
group of legislative representatives. 

I'd like to tell you something connected so 
closely with the organization which brings 
us together today, that I think it’s highly 
appropriate. 

I was raised a farm boy out in Iowa, and 
two things were almost as rare in Mahaska 
County as Eskimos on the Sahara. One was 
a labor leader and the other a Democrat. If 
either one of those rare specimens had been 
found in my township we’d have locked him 
up and charged people to see him. 

Well, I grew up, went to college, and be- 
came a teacher of public speaking. It hap- 
pened that certain ambitious teachers in this 
field were working together on the biogra- 
phies of outstanding American speakers. 
Their idea was to go into every field, like 
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preaching, business, and law, and pick out 
the most outstanding speakers, whom they 
would then write up in this biographical se- 
ries. In looking over their list of speakers I 
thought they’d overiooked a number of fields. 
I suspected, for example, that undoubtedly 
some effective speaking had been done in 
building the labor movement. Even in the 
twenties the labor movement was something 
to be respected. This led me to study the life 
of Samuel Gompers. I read not only his two- 
volume autobiography, but everything else 
about him I could lay my hands on. Sol 
wrote an article about Gompers’ speaking 
ability which apparently caused his bio- 
graphy to be included in the series. 

I mention this experience because it was 
my first contact with the labor movement. It 
was a good first contact. I caught the ideal- 
ism, the selflessness of America’s first great 
labor leader—architect of the organization 
that brought us here today. 

Another thing I learned from my study of 
Gompers was the fallacy of the idea that the 
American Federation of Labor has never been 
and should not be interested in politics. All 
though the administration of Samuel Gom- 
pers from 1886 to 1924, the A. F. of L. lived 
and breathed politics. From headline and 
housetop they shouted, “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies,” and that 
applied to parties as well as individuals. In 
1908, Samuel Gompers presented both great 
political parties with the kind of labor plank 
the Federation thought was right. The Re- 
publicans turned them down, but at the 
Democratic convention, according to Gom- 
pers’ own words, “‘we were received and the 
plank was placed in the Democratic plat- 
form.” At that time, in 1908, 47 years ago, 
Gompers went on to say, “The Democratic 
Party showed us that it was our friend, and 
that is why we are in this campaign working 
for the success of the Democratic ticket.” 

The A. F. of L, officially endorsed William 
Jennings Bryan and right down the line 
through Woodrow Wilson in both 1912 and 
1916, James Cox in 1920, and then, which 
wasn’t a bad idea, supported LaFollette in 
1924. 

The Federation wasn’t active in politics for 
a number of years, but George Meany said 
recently, “It took the harsh lessons of the 
80th Congress elected in 1946 to shock the 
A. F. of L. convention into forming Labor’s 
League for Political Education. We now 
have returned to the policy of Gompers.” 

And don’t think for a moment this was 
against the wishes of William Green. In 
William Green’s last years I heard him give 
a ringing denunciation of those enemies of 
labor who framed Taft-Hartley. He called 
for labor again to get into politics and meet 
reaction head on. He stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that a new situation had de- 
veloped and that the only way of preserving 
the life of organized labor was through the 
ballot. Those of us who heard that speech 
felt we had witnessed one of the landmarks 
of labor history—perhaps of national history. 

Here we may well say something that needs 
to be said about the leadership we have in 
the labor movement. In the last 30 years 
we've seen some divisive influences in labor, 
We've seen brother fight against brother. 
And when you get that sort of thing started 
it’s always easier to keep on fighting than 
to sit down together in generous and broad- 
minded cooperation. But in the last year 
the wholesome and unusual thing has hap- 
pened. The A. F. of L. and the CIO did get 
together toward making the workingmen 
of America full brothers instead of half 
brothers. That would never have happened 
unless the leadership of both organizations 
had been broadminded men—willing to sub- 
merge personal ambition to common good. 
I’ve never had the privilege of meeting 
George Meany. But I’ve seen him on tele- 
vision, read his speeches, and watched his 
action over the years on the national and 
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world stage. And he serves well the fine tra. 
dition laid down by Gompers. 

On the other side of the picture it happens 
that I have many times been close to the 
Reuther brothers—have talked with one o; 
more of them personally and at length. 4) 
labor can be proud of them, They have the 
devotion to cause that Gompers had. They 
have the intelligence to meet on equal terms 
the best that management or government 
can put down at the table across from them. 
They have a willingness to set aside persona} 
interest for the common welfare. If they 
did not have that breadth of vision, we 
would not have seen at this time a uniteq 
labor movement. In the midst of the pri. 
mary campaign for United States Senator 
from Michigan we saw both great labor 
groups of Michigan swing into action to- 
gether. Only because they did this was it 
possible for this State to give the Nation a 
great, liberal, dedicated public servant, the 
Honorable Patrick V. MCNAMARA. 

If we're going to have a strong America 
we need both forward-looking industrial 
leadership in management, and also for- 
ward-looking leaders in labor. Strong men 
don’t always have to struggle against each 
other. They can team up and work together 
for great purposes. 

In America today, both labor and manage. 
ment have two great purposes. In the first 
place, much needs to be done to give our 
people a better life. We're proud of Ameri- 
ca, but, oh, how we fall short of what could 
be done. How many millions are afflicted 
needlessly from disease; how cruelly other 
millions suffer for the simple reason they 
aren’t getting enough income to buy decent 
food, clothing and shelter. Responsible men 
of labor and responsible men of management 
should work together to give us and our 
children a life of abundance—a life of eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

But, for the immediate present, something 
even more important demands that labor 
and management get together. We need to 
make America strong—strong enough to meet 
the greatest menace this civilization has 
ever faced. Across the ocean we have & pow- 
erful enemy—an enemy, incidentally, that 
doesn’t have free, democratic labor unions, 
If we waste our strength, if we get careless, 
we could lose this battle with communism 
so fast we wouldn’t know what had happened 
to us. 

Some people are afraid labor will be too 
powerful in one big, national movement. 
But those people don’t really know how labor 
feels. I, myself, never cease to be surprised at 
the broadmindedness of organized labor. 
Take this matter of minimum wage. Now, 
actually, there’s no immediate reason why 
the carpenters or the plumbers or any other 
members of the A. F. of L. should concern 
themselves with a minimum wage. No mini- 
mum wage will raise their pay checks. But 
labor leaders have enough industrial states- 
manship to see that we can’t have a strong 
Nation unless there’s widespread and uni- 
versal well-being. They realize that if car- 
penters are to be busy the masses should be 
building houses. One thing’s sure, nobody's 
going to build a house on the present mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour, Too many 
industrial leaders shortsightedly believe that 
if they can saw lumber, and make nails and 
turn out roofing with low-priced labor then 
they'll be able to sell at a big profit and 
make a lot of money. They forget somebody 
has to buy that lumber, nails and roofing. 
Big sales are only achieved as a result of hig! 
purchasing power. 

One fundamental fact the Democrats re- 
vealed way back in the thirties, but which 
the Republican Party has never quite under- 
stood, is that when the common people have 
purchasing power they use it. Of course, I 
like to look at a higher minimum wage 45 
giving boys and girls better food, providing 
them with better shelter, guarding thelr 
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health. But, even those not interested in 
the human side, should realize that a mini- 
mum wage is one of the obvious ways of 
stimulating our national economy. 

: This brings me to one of my favorite com- 
nlaints. That's the tremendous effort, made 
py all the apologists for things-as-they-are, 
to convince the Nation everything's all right 
with the economy. They don’t compare 
economic activity of today with that of 1953. 
We're down today on almost all counts. 
They take great pains to show we're doing 
petter than we did in the slump year of 1954. 
But still we’re losing ground. We have five 
ion more people than we had in 1953, but 
we're not producing or consuming as much 
as we did then. The productivity of the 
American worker is going up nearly 21/ 
percent a year. On that basis alone we 
chould be producing 20 billions more than 
we did in 1953. But we actually are produc- 
ing several billions less. 

Here we are, face to face with an appalling 
Communist menace, and yet our defeatist 
industrial and political leadership is trying 
to make the country satisfied when it’s fall- 
ing billions upon billions of dollars short of 
what we could and should be producing. 
Vhen organized labor is big enough to see, 


mill 


that for the good of all, unorganized labor 
needs a higher minimum wage they demon- 
strate that they have in mind the welfare 


of all the Nation—not merely of their own 
wage contracts. 

The labor movement of this country has 
a magnificent heritage in such men as 
Gompers. You can be proud of leaders like 
George Meany and Walter Reuther. And I 
know, because I have mingled with them, 
that over this country from local to local 
are devoted men and women who measure 
up toward the national leadership. 

But let’s face the fact that, although many 
have tried, and much has been done, still 
labor hasn’t done the political job it should. 
Throughout Michigan I know all labor hasn't 
been as close to liberal candidates as it 
should have been. And the precinct work 
generally over the State has been lament- 
able. In at least three-fourths of the pre- 
cincts and townships of my district are large 
numbers of members of the A. F. of L. As 
members of this, the greatest labor organi- 
zation in the world, they will serve well their 
common cause if they work steadily through 
the year, and especially during a campaign, 
to see that voters understand the issues 
involved. This ought not to be done merely 
for the issues involved in congressional 

lation, but for local and State issues. 
This picture I spread before you in outline 
form can’t be painted in with depth of color 
and true perspective by a few resolutions in 

convention. Although it’s important to 
rmulate your organization’s policies and 
ram, by resolutions, here in convention, 

{ must carry out their meaning and in- 
tent by hard work. If you start the job 
‘now and work at it every day until the 

: of the campaign next year, and even 
’ you have consecrated efforts in all your 
locals, still you won’t achieve the goals that 
could be reached. We need to do more than 
hip or shame people into going to the polls. 
© soundest method of political effort is 
first to build good citizenship. 


‘hose of us assembled here today couldn't 
re the glory of pioneering the American 
Federation of Labor. But the idealism of 

e early days is something we ought never 
rget. When the office of president of the 
~Ceratlon was created, it was decided to al- 
: w the president a fulltime salary of a 
fousand dollars a year. Samuel Gompers 
on nt want it. He disliked taking money for 
: job that he considered a sacred responsi- 
ae They offered it to another who didn’t 
ink a thousand dollars was enough. Then 
‘hey came back to Gompers and he took it. 
In going from one city to another organizing 
1 ns he stayed in the cheapest hotels and 
©.e¢d in cabooses with friendly conduc- 
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tors. No one expects that kind of self-denial 
today. But every member of every local and 
every city federation has a right to expect 
you to put your soul into your job. Your 
responsibility goes far beyond the bargain- 
ing table. The A. F. of L. membership should 
be proud of their craftmanship and should 
continue to develop their skills, thereby de- 
serving the high wages you help them to get. 
You need to see that they and their unions 
take responsible places in the community. 
You need to deal wisely and honorably with 
other labor groups so that we have real team 
work. And, being in Government, I think 
especially of your obligation to help develop 
a more responsible citizenship. 

Some time in the near future the two 
great labor organizations will be joined from 
top to bottom. My closing suggestion is that 
for the purposes of political activity in 1956 
you join hands right now. It takes time and 
experience to deal effectively in politics. You 
can hear an occasional local group and some 
individuals here and there talk loudly about 
their achievements. But, if you look into the 
facts you'll find all this activity has been 
lamentably spotty and ineffective. There’ve 
been a dozen misses for every bull’s-eye. 

Unfortunately there hasn’t been any mov- 
ing force in the political field to bring all 
labor together in a well-knit, cooperative, 
fighting force. They have had some meet- 
ing of the leadership. But it never got to 
the place where any group sat down and 
said, ““Now here’s the second ward, precinct K. 
What can we do about it?” Nobody went 
that far, nobody tried to locate a person in 
every block—someone who commanded re- 
spect in the neighborhood, who could win 
over the wavering, and on election day get 
out to the polls those who Knew the story. 

I'm not dealing in generalities. I’m laying 
before you a program of specific action. It’s 
a program I know you believe in. The prob- 
lem is to take the first step. Only by or- 
ganized political action at the precinct level, 
we can carry to success those great ambi- 
tions that Gompers had, not only for the 
bargaining table, but also for the ballot box. 





Social Security’s Retirement Test Should 
Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been protesting against that 
section of our Social Security Act which 
penalizes people for working. I refer, of 
course, to the so-called “retirement test’ 
which cancels benefits when outside 
earnings exceed a given amount. All of 
us know of the effect on our senior citi- 
zens of the substantial increase in the 
cost of living of the past decade. We 
know, as well, that millions of these peo- 
ple are struggling along on a meager in- 
come. The average old-age benefit under 
social security is only $59 per month. 
But if they manage to find a job—and 
this is no easy matter if they are over 65 
years of age—and then if they can man- 
age to earn enough to bring that $59 
monthly payment up to enough to pro- 
vide a decent living, they lose the right 
to the social-security benefit. 

I am aware of the fact that changes 
were made in this retirement test in con- 
nection with the 1954 amendmenis of the 
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Social Security Act. These changes 
raised the amount of earnings allowed 
and removed the requirement entirely 
for people aged 72 and over. But this 
liberalization of the retirement test has, 


.in many respects, only further compli- 


cated the situation, as far as I can see. 
For the new annual earnings test is ex- 
ceedingly involved. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has is- 
sued an entire leaflet on this one subject 
alone, explaining all of its ramifications. 

First, it seems, you let the Department 
know each year whether you expect to 
earn more than $1,200 in the coming 
year. If you start working during the 
year there is another blank to fill out. If 
you stop work there is another. At the 
end of the year, if your earnings have 
been more than $1,200 you fill out an- 
other blank—which also shows the 
months in which you earned $80 or more. 


All this information goes into the bill and 


then sometime during the following 
year—when you may be needing that 
benefit very desperately because you are 
not working then—the benefits are 
canceled in proportion to the amount 
of earnings in excess of $1,200 which you 
had in the previous year. 

There is another gross inequity in 
this new retirement test. Until this 
year it applied only to earnings in cov- 
ered employment. Now it applies to 
earnings from any source. Formerly, for 
example, it was possible to keep on get- 
ting your benefit if you had a job which 
was not covered by social security. Now, 
no matter where you are working, you 
lose your benefit. Moreover the law con- 
tinues the gross inequity which cancels 
benefits only for earnings, but makes no 
cancellation whatever if the additional 
income is from unearned sources such as 
dividends, interest, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am absolutely unable to 
understand why we continue this repre- 
hensible practice of penalizing people for 
working. Itis a principle which cannot 
be improved because it is wrong in the 
first place. The only right and equitable 
solution is to remove the retirement test 
entirely. 

To accomplish this purpose I am today 
introducing a bill which would amend 
title II of the Social Security Act so as 
to remove the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits thereunder. I believe this is a mat- 
ter which calls for cur immediate action. 
I urge the support of every Member of 
this Congress in making this important 
improvement in our social security 
system. 





National Reserve Plan 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5297) to pro- 
vide for the strengthening of the Reserve 
forces, and for other purposes. 








Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, the danger of this amenc- 
ment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina—and I highly respect his motives— 
is that it would have the effect of an- 
nihilating the unit readiness program, 
which, as I see it, is one of the most 
important parts of this bill and about 
which I have spoken before. There are 
several different alternatives in the bill 
as presented by the committee, and 
it has sought to present a balanced pro- 
gram, where there was a reasonable se- 
lectivity, but where there was not one 
road which, if selected, would allow a 
young man to get out of a large part of 
his service obligation. 

Under this amendment, if a boy served 
in college for 4 years and then in the 
Standby .Reserve for only 1 year, he 
could wipe out his entire obligation in 
the matter of 5 years without ever having 
been in a ready unit, which would under- 
mine the whole program and negative 
much of the gains that might be had in 
the other phases of the bill. 

That is why I think that when my col- 
league from Maryland referred to the 
amendment as vicious, I am sure he 
never had any thought but that the 
gentleman from North Carolina is a very 
gracious gentleman, but I do think the 
provision would torpedo one of the fun- 
damental purposes of this act. There- 
fore, it should be defeated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
it would completely destroy our ROTC 
program? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It would 
seem to me it would. I am afraid that 
would be the effect. And it would tend 
to produce inequalities not only of class 
but it would greatly reduce those avail- 
able in the younger rolls for these ready 
units. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What about the 
young man who does not go to college, 
what is the burden going to be on his 
shoulders? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. He would 
be more disrupted than if he took 6 
months at the outset. 

One thing I think many do not pause 
to consider in evaluating the 6-month 
program is that a great deal of time is 
necessary to get a young man in physical 
condition. Years of experience has 
taught our Armed Forces that it takes 
about 20 to 24 weeks before a man is 
trained to the point where he is really 
ready for unit training where he can go 
into a larger organization and be of 
benefit to his country. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I have noticed in 
the briefings we have had in the last 3 
weeks that the Armed Forces provide for 
only 3 weeks of basic training and 8 
weeks of advanced training before they 
make a paratrooper out of a man. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It takes 
a good many weeks to make a para- 
trooper. You will find that the Armed 
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Forces conduct a constant educational 
program almost from the time the re- 
cruit enters the service until he is dis- 
charged or retired after many years. 





Sermon Entitled “Trial Before Pilate” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a sermon 
by the Reverend Ross Allen Weston, of 
Arlington, Va., entitled “The Trial Before 
Pilate.” 

There being no objection, the text of 
the sermon was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 


On this Sunday when millions of people 
throughout Christendom are waving palm 
branches and singing, “Hosanna in the high- 
est. Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord,” I propose that we examine 
together one of the most exciting events in 
the life of Jesus—namely, the trial scene 
before Pilate. 

This scene in which Pilate plays the lead- 
ing role is one of the supremely dramatic 
events in'literature—second only to the trial 
of Socrates. And yet Pilate has little claim 
to greatness. If he did not exemplify those 
realities in human life with which we all 
have to deal, we would not be talking about 
him this morning. He was not even a good 
governor. But because he was procurator 
of Judea at one of the important turning 
points of history, we do know a good deal 
about him, thanks to the records of the 
non-Christian historians, particularly Jose- 
phus, Philo, and Eusebius. 


While Pilate’s origin is obscure, we know 
that he was a young man—about the same 
age as Jesus—full of political ambitions. 
He was a first-rate second-rater, proud, hot- 
tempered, capable of childish behavior when 
anything thwarted his will, and as militarily 
minded as his name suggests—‘Pilatus’— 
which means “armed with a pike.” Philo 
mentions his “corruptions, his acts of in- 
solence, his rapine, his habits of insulting 
people, his cruelty, his murders, and his 
inhumanity.” 

Pilate was appointed the procurator of 
Judea in 26 A. D., 3 years before the death 
of Jesus, by his patron Sejanus, the anti- 
Semitic prime minister of Tiberius. His 
province included Samaria and Judea and 
extended south to Gaza and the Dead Sea. 
His official residence was in Caesarea, but 
the possibility of riots in Jerusalem at the 
time of the Passover, brought him to the 
capital. His rule over all in the province 
except Roman citizens was absolute. We can 
be sure that he was under orders to crush 
Jewish fanaticism. He had only recently, 
then, taken over the governorship, which 
was the crown of his ambition, and he was 
determined to show his mettle and keep the 
turbulent Jews in order. 


Someone has said that one can never un- 
derstand a politician without being aware of 
the character of his wife. So let us look 
briefly at Claudia Procula. Tradition has it 
that she was secretly a follower of Jesus, 
but there is absolutely no historical evi- 
dence for this. We know that she was the 
granddaughter of Caesar Augustus and the 
illegitimate daughter of Claudia, the third 
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wife of Tiberius Caesar. She was a hiph) 
cultured woman, of royal blood, and she sae 
have been sensitive to the religious and go. 
cial movements of her day. It may wel 
have been through her influence that Pilate 
was appointed to this coveted position, 

The presence of Claudia in Judea presents 
us with a mystery, since the Roman law de. 
creed that a procurator of Judea should not 
take his wife with him. Judea was the most 
dangerous province in the whole Roman Em. 
pire and it was certainly no place for a 
wornan. But women have a way of evading 
rules—even the rules of state. Many wives 
would have preferred to have stayed in Rome, 
And many husbands, I am sure, would have 
preferred to have had them stay in Rome, 
But Claudia was an unusual woman, and s9 
we find her at her husband’s side in Judea, 
She makes but a brief appearance in the 
trial scene—only long enough to warn her 
husband not to condemn an innocent man, 

Before we examine the record of the trial 
as it is presented to us in the Gospels, let ug 
look at three episodes in Pilate’s administra. 
tion which will help us understand his moti- 
vations and his prejudices, especially toward 
the Jews and Jesus himself. 

Pilate was an offensive governor from the 
outset. To begin with, he transferred the 
headquarters of the army from Caesarea to 
the Praetorium in Jerusalem. The Roman 
standards, surmounted by the images of their 
heathen gods, were brought into the Holy 
City. Pilate never made a greater blunder 
in his life. For the polytheistic Romans to 
bow down to an emperor turned into a god 
meant little; but to a monotheistic people 


‘like the Jews the order to worship an image 


of a man was an outrageous violation of the 
second commandment, and they refused to 
worship the Roman gods. 

Pilate regarded this as defiance of his rule; 
so he ordered the images to be set up in the 
Tower of Anthony overlooking the temple en- 
closure. This was a shrewd move on his 
part. The Jews would not demonsirate 
within the temple area, since that was holy 
ground, and if they attacked the Tower of 
Anthony that would be an attack upon the 
Roman Empire itself which could be justly 
retaliated against. 

But the Jews were far more cunning than 
Pilate. Several thousand of them clamored 
about his palace for 5 days. On the sixth 
day, Pilate admitted them to his judgment 
hall and threatened to massacre the lot of 
them unless they dispersed. But the Jews 
would not leave; instead, relying upon the 
principle of passive resistance, they bared 
their necks and waited. The order for the 
massacre was never given. Pilate knew well 
enough that if one of his first deeds as gov- 
ernor was to massacre thousands of unarmed 
Jews, it would not be long before he would 
be relieved of his duty. Finally, Pilate gave 
way, and, with rage and humiliation in his 
heart, ordered the removal of the obnoxious 
standards. 


And so Pilate hated the Jews. 

Pilate’s second offense consisted in taking 
money from the sacred treasury of the Jews 
to construct an aqueduct, running from the 
pools of Solomon to the interior of the city 
of Jerusalem. The Jews were shocked by this 
deed; some 10,000 of them gathered before 
his tribunal and demonstrated against him. 
Pilate tried to meet this by sending soldiers 
disguised as civilians into the mob. Now 
listen to Josephus: “So he bade the Jews 
himself go away; but they boldly casting ap- 
proaches upon him, he gave the soldiers thst 
signal which had been beforehand agreed on, 
who laid upon them much greater blows than 
Pilate had commanded them, and equally 
punished those that were tumultous and 
those that were not, nor did they spare them 
in the least; and since the people were un- 
armed, and were caught by men prepared for 
what they were about, there were a great 
number of them slain by this means, and 
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others of them ran away wounded; and thus 
an end was put to this sedition.” We can 
imagine what an uproar resulted from this 
erciless massacre. 

And so Pilate hated the Jews. 

pilate’s third offense against the Jewish 
eople was committed when he was staying 
at Herod’s palace in Jerusalem, as he did on 
festive occasions. This white palace set on a 
hill overlooking the Holy City, possessed a 
peauty that is hard to describe. Halls of 
‘ contained pillars inlaid with gold and 
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marble , 
silver and adorned with precious stones. 
Three hundred guests could recline on 


1es and dine in one hall alone. The 
palace was surrounded with ornamental gar- 
gens with cascading waterfalls and beautiful 
fountains, Pilate, on one occasion, displayed 
a large number of shields bearing the images 
of heathen gods. The Jews appealed to Ti- 
berius, who ordered Pilate to remove the of- 
fensive shields. Once more Pilate’s will was 
thwarted and he had to give way. 
And so Pilate hated the Jews. 


coucl 


In these three incidents we see the strange 
character of Pilate—a composite of fear and 
hatred—the fear that always ‘hides behind 
hatred. We see a coarse, rough, loud-voiced 
demagog who is in reality a puny, fear-ridden 
coward of aman. We see a man who will use 


anv means at his disposal to fulfill his own 
selfish desires. No wonder his ambition was 
his own undoing. For it was not long before 
the Emperor recalled him to Rome, where 
he was tried and, according to Malalas, be- 


he At ed. 


With this picture of Pilate in our minds, 
we can turn now to the scene of the trial 
as it is recorded for us by the Synoptic 
writers. Jesus has been seized by the Roman 


police, who with their torches had invaded 
the shadowed silence of the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where, He had gone after the cele- 
bration of the “Seder.” He has been taken 
he house of Caiaphas, the high priest, 
examined by the hastily summoned and ex- 
cited Sanhedrin and condemned to death 
for what they considered blasphemy. This 
session of the Sanhedrin was illegally held, 
since, according to the law, capital cases 
could be tried only in the day. Jesus was 
r legally tried before the Jewish author- 
i¢ the whole proceedings being “rail- 
d" through in order that the execution 
t be over before the beginning of the 
ver day. But any verdict of the 
Sanhedrin depended upon the consent of 
Roman governor. Therefore, as soon as 
it is day, the priests, with a mob of people 
at their heels, take Jesus to Pilate. The 
Jews do not enter the palace—a pagan 
house—since they do not wish to defile 
elves with the Passover almost upon 
So Pilate goes outside upon the 
y to meet them. With half-contempt- 
hostility he surveys the turbulent 
This is just another instance, he 
of some fanatical excitement among 
people whom he hates. Then he sees 
prisoner in their midst and asks for a 
Gefinite charge: “What accusation do you 
bring against this man?” 
The priests endeavor evasively to get Pilate 
snize their decision without going 
into detail. Their condemnation of him as 
& false Messiah would carry no weight with 
Pilate. They must build their complaint on 
other grounds, They must force Pilate into 
sing that Jesus is dangerous to the secu- 
i the state. “If He were not a crim- 
_ they replied, “we would not have 
sot him to you.” 
is angers Pilate and he says: “If you 
already judged him and have come to a 
raict, then pass sentence on him accord- 
your own law.” There was veiled in- 
in his words, Stinging words, to be 
ure, but true, 
Now the leaders of the Sanhedrin afte 
‘ced to admit what they really want. They 
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want the death penalty, and they will be 
satisfied with nothing less. 

So Pilate leaves the crowd and goes back 
inside the praetorium where he may inter- 
rogate the prisoner in privacy. He looks 
with curiosity, and doubtless with some pity 
upon this strange man from Galilee who has 
somehow contrived to stir up such excitment 
in Jerusalem. “So you are a king,” he says. 
“Are you a king?” The question drips with 
contempt. 

Jesus asks him, “Do you say this of your- 
self, or did others tell you so?” It all de- 
pends upon how Pilate uses the term. If 
he is using it politically, then Jesus is not a 
king; but if he is using it religiously, then 
Jesus will accept the designation. Pilate is 
scornful. “Am I a Jew to be interested in 
such matters? Your own nation and chief 
priests have delivered you to me. What 
have you done?” “My kingdom does not 
belong to this world,” Jesus answers, “and I 
make no claims that are dangerous to your 
government.” “Are you a king then?” Pi- 
late persists. Jesus says: “You say that I 
am aking. This is why I was born and this 
is why I came—I came into the world that I 
should bear testimony to the truth.” 

Pilate looks at him in bewilderment. 
What in the world is this man talking about? 
“A kingdom of truth,” he laughs. “What 
is truth?” 

Then, taking Jesus with him, he reappears 
again upon the balcony overlooking the 
crowd. He lifts his hand for silence. The 
tumult of the mob ceases, waiting for his 
decision. Pilate stands there, symbol of the 
tremendous might of Roman power. In all 
things his word is law, and no one who 
values his life had better question it. 
Whatever else this prisoner may be, he is 
not any political menace to Pilate’s power. 
There is no king threatening revolution, but 
a harmless visionary. He can settle this 
whole affair in an instant. He can find the 
prisoner “not guilty,” have his soldiers dis- 
perse the crowd, and he himself can forget 
about the entire episode. This Pilate can 
do if he cares at all about justice. But be- 
neath this temptation to goodness, there 
is at work a dreadful fear. One can never 
trust these Jews, especially when they are 
stirred up into a passion. He hates them. 
And at the same time he knows that he must 
placate them. So it is the mob—the frenzy, 
crazy mob—against justice. As a politician 
protecting his own interest and power, Pilate 
cannot afford to take any chances with 
the mob. 

Besides Pilate hates the Jews. . 

He points to Jesus. “I cannot find any- 
thing wrong about him,” he says, hoping to 
conciliate the mob with a pretense of jus- 
tice. But instantly the crowd breaks into 
angry protest. “He stirs up the people,” 
they cry, “teaching throughout all Judea, 
from Galilee even to this place.” 

Ah, “From Galilee.” Here is a possible 
avenue of escape. So Jesus is a Galilean. 
Herod is tetrarch of Galilee, and Herod is in 
Jerusalem for the Passover festival. So 
Pilate decides that he will send Jesus to 
Herod and be rid of this highly disturbing 
matter. 

According to Luke, Herod welcomes the 
opportunity of questioning Jesus, but Jesus 
refuses to answer any questions. Herod 
treats him with mockery, wraps him in 
a scarlet robe, and sends him back to Pilate. 

Once again, therefore, Pilate finds that it 
is impossible to escape the reality of the issue 
which confronts him. He thinks of another 
strategy—the strategy of compromise. He 
wants to release Jesus; but he does not wish 
to take the responsibility of doing so. “You 
have a custom,” he says, “that I should re- 
lease to you a prisoner at the time of the 
Passover. Is it your will that I release to 
you the king of the Jews?” There was a 
man in the Roman prison namer Barabbas, 
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a bandit who had won the sympathy of the 
crowd because he expressed their hatred for 
all Romans. But the crowd was in no mood 
for compromise. “Not this man,” they cry, 
“but Barabbas. Release unto us Barabbas.” 

See what is happening to Pilate now. He 
is being driven down one dead end street 
after another. Now that he has once exposed 
his vulnerability to the crowd, he finds that 
it is impossible for him to backtrack and 
make a positive decision on the basis of 
justice. So his next attempt is to try to 
persuade the Jews to be satisfied with some- 
thing less than the death penalty. He hands 
Jesus over to the soldiers for the brutal 
punishment of scourging, and then he brings 
Jesus before the crowd again, wounded and 
bleeding, with a crown of thorns on his head 
which the soldiers have placed there in 
mockery. “Behold the man,” says Pilate, 
hoping to convince them of his helplessness 
and harmlessness. 

This only excites the people to greater 
hatred, and urged on by the chief priests 
they pursue their prey like a pack of wolves. 
“Crucify him, crucify him,” they cry. Pilate 
replies that if they want his life they must 
take responsibility for it—his last attempt to 
extricate himself from the trap into which 
he has fallen. But the crowd has tasted 
bleod. “If you let this man go, you are no 
friend of Caesar. Anyone who make himself 
a king is against Caesar,” they cry. Hereisa 
threat that strikes at the very heart of 
Pilate’s fears—the charge of high treason. 
In the face of this, Pilate capitulates. With 
one defiant gesture, he closes the curtain on 
the trial scene. There on the balcony in 
sight of the mob, he dramatically washes his 
hands of the whole affair. “It is your prob- 
lem,” he says, “kill him if you wish, I am 
innocent of this man’s blood.” 

But, Pilate, you are not innocent of the 
death of Jesus. You are as guilty of his 
death as the chief priests, the clamor of the 
mob, or the executioners themselves. You 
cannot walk innocently away from the tragic 
circumstance into which you trapped your- 
self. You cannot rewrite history by a basin 
of water. For the record shows, Pilate, that 
you could have saved Jesus if you had been 
brave enough. Sure! You did not will that 
Jesus should be killed, but you let him be 
killed, and your responsibility for that ig- 
noble act cannot be disentangled by the 
mere washing of your hands. 

So! The Pilate of history lives today as 
the everlasting symbol of that temptation 
from which no man—good or bad—can es- 
cape. It is the temptation to rewrite his- 
tory, to rearrange the setting, in order to 
salve their conscience for some great moral 
failure which they are not courageous or 
true enough to acknowledge. We do not like 
to assume the responsibility for any failure, 
and the worse the results the greater our 
protest! We call for a basin of water and 
publicly wash our hands. We may not have 
done anything to precipitate the crisis, but 
what have we done to prevent it? 

And this, Pilate, is in part an answer to 
your question: “What is truth?” That there 
is relentlessly operative in human life the 
ethical law of cause and effect by which com- 
mon everyday decisions determine the out- 
come of some great moral crisis. How a man 
measures up to the supreme challenge of his 
life depends upon what he has been through 
the slow precedents of inconspicuous days. 

And yet, we cannot condemn Pilate too 
harshly, can we? For he was doing what all 
of us in every age, and in every realm of life, 
are tempted to do: to take the common 
things of life—things which we often de- 
spise—for granted; to treat them as if they 
were meaningless and powerless to affect our 
lives. It is easy to let the common respon- 
sibilities of life blind us to the real mean- 
ing of life as a whole. It is easy to let ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man” dull our sensitiveness 
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to the beauty of life. It is easy to lower our- 
selves to the level of the mob and laugh at 
the ideals of truth and justice. It is easy 
to cry, “Crucify him!” before we have heard 
all the evidence. It is easier to succumb, 
as Pilate did, to the crucifixions of honor 
and justice than it is to defend these virtues 
alone. Pilate never dreamed that his whole 
character would be tested in the frantic ex- 
citement of one flashing incident in his day’s 
labor. But that is the way human life al- 
ways works. If we could see today the great 
event of tomorrow which will challenge our 
mettle, then we could meet it magnificently. 
But life never gives us such a warning. 
Rather, 2 man must prepare himseif day by 
day to be ready, or he will never be ready 
at all. He must learn to accept life with 
patience and consecration, digging deep be- 
neath life’s surface to find those values 
which give meaning to his existence. He 
must learn to transform his obligations into 
opportunities and his duties into privileges. 
He must be strong to perform, not great 
tasks mightily, but small tasks steadfastly. 
If he can learn to do these things, then when 
the hour of destiny strikes, when he must 
be loyal to the truth as he sees it, when he 
must defend at all personal costs some per- 
son who has been unjustly accused, when 
he must perform a great task mightily—if he 
has done these things in his ordinary life, 
then he will reveal the nobility, the dignity, 
the worthfulness of the human spirit—that 
quality of life which is beyond the compre- 
hension of the mob. 

So you see, Pilate, there really are two 
kinds of world. The only trouble is that 
you were blind to the real one. There is the 
world in which you lived and in which most 
men live, the world of pride and greed, the 
world of expediency and compromise, the 
world of intrigue and conspiracy, the world 
of wealth and power. That world always 
fades into the mists of history and its char- 
acters are remembered only for their moral 
cowardice. That is the world you knew, 
Pilate. But this other world of which Jesus 
spoke you did not know. “My kindgom is 
not of this world.” No, it isn’t. It is the 
world of the spirit, the world invisible, the 
world intangible. It is the world of truth 
and justice, of hcnor and love. It is a world 
which man Knows only in his heart. 





Let’s Make the Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 23, 
1955, entitled “Let’s Make the Savings”: 

Let’s MAKE THE SAVINGS 


It is exceedingly unfortunate if partisan 
political considerations or vested bureau- 
cratic interests are going to be permitted 
to veto the broad series of Government re- 
organization proposals submitted by the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. For while it is 
true that valid questions may be raised 
about some of the specific recommenda- 
tions, the reports do represents the thought- 
ful judgment of a highly qualified group of 
men in public and private life. Certainly 
among the suggestions are many that could 
lead to greater efficiency and economy in 
operating the Federal establishment. 
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A rather dramatic evaluation of what 
acceptance of the recommendations could 
mean to the Federal. budget, and to the tax 
load upon American citizens, has been pre- 
sented by Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and former chairman of General Foods Corp. 
By Mr. Francis’ estimate, prompt adoption 
of the recommendations could “balance the 
budget overnight” and could mean an 
eventual reduction in the national tax bur- 
den by as much as 15 or 20 percent yearly. 
Tending to support Mr. Francis’ calcula- 
tions on potential savings was his balancing 
of the books on the adopted recommenda- 
tions of the first Hoover Commission 5 years 
ag. Against a eost of $2 million for that 
study. Mr. Francis reports total savings of 
about $5 billion—or a continuing annual 
rate of about $1.2 billion. Mr. Francis points 
out that these savings have been obscured 
by the great increase of Federal spending 
during the Korean war and the cold war 
period since. Their value remains the same, 
however, in a fiscal situation that represents 
one of the major problems of Government 
today. 

It is politically difficult, perhaps, at a 
time when the executive and legislative 
branches are controlled by opposing parties 
to reach agreement on Government reorgan- 
ization. But Mr. Francis reports “a renewed 
groundswell of citizen interest in Federal 
efficiency and economy.” This should en- 
courage responsible leaders of both parties 
to give serious and constructive thought to 
eliminating some of the wasteful and un- 
necessary procedures in Government. 





All-Out for “Toll TV” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of May 
23, 1955: 


ALL-OvuT FoR “Tott TV’’—IT’s THE Most 
SENSIBLE IDEA SINCE PROHIBITION 


(By James O'Neill, Jr.) 


People involved in entertainment are roar- 
ing about something called “toll TV,” and 
this party, being reasonably interested and 
loaded with charm, is herewith stating he's 
all for pay-as-you-go television and a pox 
on the whiners. 

I think the idea of a coin box nailed to the 
side of the old family Cyclops is probably 
the most sensible innovation since prohibi- 
tion, and it definitely is in a class with such 
enlightened projects as the poll tax, infanti- 
cide, lynching bees, and hillbilly music. 

Yes sir, I believe in progress. The forward 
look. Tippicanoe and Tyler, too. Fifty- 
four forty, or fight. 

And now that we've got that settled, let us 
look at the price list, which will be pasted 
on the coin box, right above the six slots 
for coins ranging from silver dollars to In- 
dianhead pennies. 


LIBERANCE COMES HIGH 


Liberance, that talented piano player who 
owns his own teeth and silver tuxedo, comes 
into your living room for $2 per each half 
hour. Prohibitive, you say? Notatall. You 
love Liberance, you should pay through the 
nose for his glorious talent. Two bucks is 
cheap enough for old chopsticks. 
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Commentators, barring such excellent Tes 
porters as Ed Murrow, Eric Severied, Louis 
Allen, and Mo Siegel, should come about 
eight fora dime. Quiz shows, Facts Forum 
and such delightful things as This Is You, 
Life, and You're on Relief will be ayvailabje 
for a nickle each of six for a quarter, 

Those hideous commercials—‘“And now an 
important message from our sponsor * * e» 
for second-hand cars, third-rate beer, deter. 
gents, deodorants, easy home loans (no col. 
lateral, no payments, no interest, no dough 
no nothing), should cost about a dime each, 

One channel will have nothing but com. 
mercials, which will tickle the dickens out 
of advertising agencies, and you'd be sur. 
prised how many illiterates look at com. 
mercials. 

NO. 4 FOR FIGHTS 


Prize fights—and most of the time the 
commercials are more exciting than the 
fights—will retail at four bucks or what 
you'd pay to actually see a fight of that 
caliber. Ball games, particularly those from 
Griffith Stadium, will cost but four bits. Pe; 
inning. 

Now, as to budgeting your TV in the home. 
(Our budget book is labeled “Help Stamp 
Out TV,” a slight rewrite of an old quote 
I had left over from World War II.) Got 
to have a budget. 

I shall cut all allowances at Chez O'Neill, 
and each urchin shall have but a dime a 
week to fritter away as she chooses. If they 
pool their allowances, they get, roughly, half 
an hour of Hoppity-Skippity. Then the 
machine remains black and silent for the 
remainder of the week. 

Should some fine bit of entertainment hit 
town and they're all broke, I shail advance 
modest amounts for the purchase of tickets 
to tent shows, faith healers, and church 
bazaars. 

GOOD FOR MOVIES 


Toll TV will be a great asset to the motion- 
picture industry, too. Most TV watchers 
don't realize they are going blind watching 
third-rate vaudeville and amateur theatrics 
at the moment, but just wait until they start 
paying for this televised junk and back to 
the neighborhooa theaters they'll go. 

Of course, the fellow who comes to our 
house to get the money out of the coin 
box had better bring some expense-account 
money with him. He won’t get bus fare 
back to Washington if he’s counting on my 
TV financing for support. 





Antitrust Laws and Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by James M. Mead, Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, setting forth 
some of his personal views on antitrust 
laws and agencies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in te 
REcorp, as follows: 

STRENGTHENING OF THE CLAYTON ANTITRUST 
AcT 

The basic purpose for which Congress 
established the Federal Trade Commission 
was to maintain a competitive economy and 
to prevent the growth of monopoly. The 
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frst antitrust statute, the Sherman Act, was 

ced in 1890. Notwithstanding that very 
Pir ple statute, monopolies continued to 
ow after the turn of the century. In 1911 
< » Supreme Court in the Standard Oil case 
aise the effectiveness of the Sherman Act 
by adopting the so-called Rule of reason in 
intert reting that act. 

In 1912 there was a demand by both polit- 
{cal parties for Congress to take a new look 
at the problem of monopoly and unfair com- 
vetitive practices and to adopt such legisla- 
on as would be necessary in the public in- 
crest. Congress in 1914 adopted the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Act. 
Notwith: tanding the enactment of these two 
statutes, we still have with us the problem of 
monopoly and unfair competitive practices. 

“The great American dream is twofold: (1) 
Political liberty, and (2) economic opportun- 
4» Without economic opportunity there 
cannot really be effective political liberty. 
Economic opportunity in its simplest and 
bs sic terms means that the ordinary Amer- 
ican—John Smith—has the opportunity to 
go into the legitimate business of his choice, 
and by hard work and common sense, grow 
and prosper and be able to enjoy for himself 
and his family the necessities and some of 
the luxuries of life. When that dream dims, 
the virility of our economy is impaired. 

The prevention of monopolistic and other 
unfair trade practices depends on three fac- 
tors: (1) effective legislation; (2) selection 
of competent administrators of the statutes; 
and (3) adequate appropriations. 
memorandum is addressed to the 
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factor of effective legislation and more par- 
ticularly to the Clayton Act. The basic 
principles of the Clayton Act are as sound 


today as they were in 1914. There are, how- 
ever, certain points involving congressional 
intent and questions of procedure which 
merit consideration. They are as follows: 

1. The good faith or equality of oppor- 
tunity bill. 

2. Prior submittal to the Federal Trade 
Commission of proposed mergers of larger 
corporations. 

3. The finality of orders to cease and de- 
sist issued by tiie Commission under the 
Clayton Act. 

THE GOOD FAITH OR EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
BILL 


The Supreme Court in the recent Standard 
Oil case (340 U. S. 231) held in effect that 
the good faith meeting of a competitive law- 
ful price is an absolute defense to a charge 
of price discrimination under section 2 (a) 
of the Clayton Act as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act although the result of the 
discrimination may be to substantially les- 
mpetition or tend to create a monop- 
oly. The Robinson-Patman Act is properly 
regarded by small and independent busi- 
hessmen as their Magna Carta against the 
encroachments of monopolies and predatory 
business practices. In my opinion the dis- 
cimination section of the Robinson-Pat- 
( 
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Act as interpreted by the Supreme 

in the Standard Oil case is now of 
ted effectiveness and is not in accord 
th the purpose for which it was enacted. 
‘ my opinion the Robinson-Patman Act 
1 be amended so as to make it crystal 
ear that good faith is not a complete de- 
lense when the discrimination is of such 
severity and importance that the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

In the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
we must constantly remember that their 

umate objective is to preserve and pro- 
mote competition. The intent with which 
business practices are used is certainly a 
noe to be considered, but the final test 
°! whether or not those practices should 
be prohibited must be the result of their 
usé and not the intent with which they 
are used. Our antitrust laws would be futile 
ments of national policy, indeed, if 
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they are to be construed to countenance the 
destruction of competition solely because 
such destruction is accomplished by “good 
men” acting in “good faith.” 

The right to discriminate in price and 
meet in good faith a competitive price is a 
private right subject to regulation by the 
State. The right to be free from monopo- 
listic and other unfair trade practices is a 
public right also regulated by the State. 
When the private right to discriimnate in 
price conflicts with the public right to be 
free from monopolistic practices, the public 
right should prevail. That is the basic po- 
litical and economic justification for enact- 
ing the Kefauver-Patman equality of oppor- 
tunity bill. 


PRIOR SUBMITTAL TO THE FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION OF PROPOSED MERGERS OF LARGER 
CORPORATIONS 


The Federal Trade Commission now has 
some experience with the amended section 7 
of the Clayton Act, which prohibits mergers 
when they have certain adverse competitive 
effects. In my opinion, this record of experi- 
ence indicates the need of an “advance sub- 
mittal” amendment to section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act. 

Under the present law, the Commission 
must inform itself as to proposed mergers. 
This necessitates a staff engaged in inspect- 
ing a variety of news and trade publications 
for information which the principals in these 
mergers could readily supply to the Commis- 
sion. A large number of those news items 
suggest the possibility of illegality of pro- 
posed mergers, and the Commission then has 
the burden of collecting certain elementary 
facts about the companies involved in order 
to determine whether a full investigation 
should be made. The necessary information 
includes, for illustration, the assets of the 
companies, their principal products, their 
approximate sales, their competitive relation- 
ships, whether there has been a customer- 
supplier relationship between the merged 
companies and whether competing compa- 
nies are likely to be cut off from essential 
supplies, whether important patents are in- 
volved, and other types of information. As 
@ practical matter, the Commission must 
depend upon the companies involved to sup- 
ply this information. When a great num- 
ber of companies are merging and in view of 
the limited staff of the Commission, there 
must of necessity be numerous delays before 
the necessary information is obtained. This 
problem of unnecessary expense and delay 
would be largely corrected by an advance 
submittal requirement since such a require- 
ment would give to firms wishing to merge 
the incentive of supplying the Commission 
with the necessary factual information as ex- 
peditiously and as completely as possible. 


While the Commission has not yet had the 
occasion under the revised section 7 to order 
& divestiture of assets of illegally merged 
cor@orations, there is a real problem in at- 
tempting to ‘“unscramble the eggs” after the 
assets of two corporations have been merged. 
Fiscal and other business properties are fre- 
quently such that they may be used in any 
one or several lines of commerce and there 
will be occasions where the Commission’s or- 
der for divestiture will not assure that an 
effective competitor, once destroyed, will be 
re-created. 

I do not believe that it would be either 
necessary or feasible to require all proposed 
mergers be cleared in advance with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It may be that any 
such “advance submittal” provision should 
be limited, for illustration, to situations 
where the combined assets would exceed $10 
million. I am advised that there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 corporations in the manu- 
facturing industries which have total assets 
valued at more than $10 million. It is prob- 
able that there are no more than 1,000 ad- 
ditional such corporations in other fields 
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which are under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, these being largely the distributive 
and mining fields. Thus by this criterion, 
about three-tenths of 1 percent of approxi- 
mately 650,000 corporations in the United 
States would be subject to the advance ap- 
proval requirement. 

One of two different procedures relative 
to this “advance submittal” might be 
adopted. They are as follows: 

1. Require the proposed merging corpora- 
tions to file with the Commission a notice 
of their intention of merging and also require 
the corporations to submit to the Commission 
any facts, data, etc. which the Commission 
would require. Within certain time limits 
the Commission would make a finding 
whether or not the proposed merger is in 
the public interest. This procedure might 
be limited to corporations above a certain 
size. The difficulty with this procedure is 
that it might place a very large administra- 
tive burden on the Commission and ade- 
quate staff would not be available to the 
Commission for such purpose. The diffi- 
culty is that the Commission would be re- 
quired to give a definite yes or no answer 
within a limited period of time. If the Com- 
mission did not find against the merger, 
it is not likely that the law would permit 
the Commission to attack the merger at a 
later date; 

2. Require the proposed merging corpora- 
tions to submit to the Commission a notice 
of their intention to merge and also require 
such corporations to submit the facts and 
data requested by the Commission. Within 
a certain time limit the Commission could 
issue a regular complaint attacking the pro- 
posed merger. In the event that the Com- 
mission issued such complaint the law would 
provide that the proposed merger would be 
suspended pending the final disposition of 
the complaint. The issuance of the com- 
plaint would be in effect a stop order which 
some utility commissions are authorized to 
issue relative to proposed rate increases. 
The case could then be tried as a regular 
case but in the meantime the merger would 
not be consummated and the Commission 
would not have the very difficult task of try- 
ing to unscramble the eggs. The law could 
also provide as a safeguard that if the Com- 
mission did not issue the complaint within 
the time specified prior to the proposed 
merger that the Commission would also have 
the authority to issue a complaint after the 
merger as is provided in the present section 
7. This procedure would not place on the 
staff of the Commission the great burden of 
deciding definitely (and finally) within a 
prescribed time limit whether or not the 
merger is in the public interest. The issu- 
ance of the complaint which would hold up 
the merger would not be a final decision. 
It would only constitute a reason to believe 
by the Commission. 


THE FINALITY OF ORDERS TO CEASE AND DESIST 
ISSUED BY THE COMMISSION UNDER THE 
CLAYTON ACT 


Orders to cease and desist issued by the 
Commission under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act become final and enforceable 
within 60 days after their issuance unless 
the respondent appeals to a United States 
court of appeals. After orders issued under 
the Trade Act become final the Commission 
may request the Department of Justice to 
have the appropriate United States district 
attorney sue for a violation of the order in 
a civil penalty proceeding. Violators are~ 
liable to a monetary penalty up to $5,000 for 
each day of violation. This provision makes 
Trade Act orders to cease and desist effec- 
tive because they are readily enforceable. 


It is suggested that section 11 of the Clay- 
ton Act be amended so as to provide for 
cease-and-desist orders under the Clayton 
Act to have the same degree of finality and 
the same penalty provisions as provided for 
orders issued under the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission Act. This amendment is needed to 
insure effective enforcement of the statutory 
prohibition against monopolistic mergers, 
competition-stifling, exclusive-dealing con- 
tracts, unjust discriminations in price, serv- 
ices, or facilities, and certain types of in- 
terlocking directorates. It is needed to elimi- 
nate the laborious, time-consuming, and 
expensive procedures now required before an 
order under the Clayton Act is fully effec- 
tive. 

Under the present Clayton Act the orders 
of the Commission have no force or effect 
without subsequent court enforcement. In 
addition the statute limits the right of the 
Commission to seek enforcement. In order 
for the Commission to secure enforcement by 
the court the Commission must prove that 
the respondent has failed to obey the order to 
cease and desist. 

The long road which the Commission must 
travel in order to force compliance with 
Clayton Act orders to cease and desist is as 
follows: c 

(1) The Commission must prove that the 
respondent has violated the Clayton Act. 

(2) If such proof is made, then the Com- 
mission issues its order to cease and desist. 

(3) If the respondent does not appeal to 
the court from the Commission’s order and 
if the respondent continues to violate the 
order, the Commission must prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that the respondent 
has violated the order of the Commission. 

(4) If such proof is made to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, then the court may issue 
a decree making the order of the Commission 
the order of the court. 

(5) If thereafter the respondent violates 
the decree of the court and the Commission 
is successful in proving such a violation to 
the court, then the court may punish the 
respondent for contempt of court. 

Under the procedure now provided, the 
investiagtions and hearings may drag on for 
years before effective enforcement with Clay- 
ton Act orders to cease and desist is ob- 
tained. The resources and energies of the 
Commission are thus needlessly dissipated 
and the antimonopoly purpose of the Clayton 
Act is thwarted. 


CONCLUSION 


The above constitutes a modest but a very 
necessary program of proposed legislation 
designed toward making the Federal Trade 
Commission a more effective instrument of 
national antitrust policy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased that my bill, H. R. 5260, has been 
effective to the point where the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and in particular the 
Weather Bureau, has received additional 
funds for the operation of a hurricane 
warning system for the protection of our 
coastal residents, although the sum 
adopted by amendment today is an in- 
crease, it still is not sufficient, in my es- 
timation. However, I am pleased that 
my bill and work was not in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing comments: 

From the Chamber of Commerce, 
Greenwich, Conn.: 
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The board of directors agree with the pro- 
posal outlined in H. R. 5260. 
We believe your proposal has real merit. 


From the Union Reinsurance Co. of 
Zurich, Switzerland, the United States 
branch office: 


Anything that will be done to reduce, as 
far as possible, the loss of our life and prop- 
erty has our wholehearted approval and 
support. 


From the Acushnet Process Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.: 


The city of New Bedford, Mass. was very 
badly hit in 1938, 1944, and by “Carol” in 
1954. In 1938 we had 230 deaths in the 
greater New Bedford area, and in 1954 we 
had more than $50 million damage. There 
were 35 industries in New Bedford which 
were badly affected by flood and salt water 
and extremely high winds. Damage to these 
industries alone amounted to more than $10 
million. 


Surveys which we have run among the 35 
industries indicate that probably one-half 
of the $10 million damage could have been 
spared if the plants had ample warning to 
move material and equipment to higher 
ground and bulwark their plants against the 
surge of the salt water flood. We recog- 
nize that in the long run it may be possible 
to get physical protection but we also real- 
ize we may be able to get relief from fu- 
ture hurricanes if we are able to get accurate 
forecasting as to the probable path of the 
hurricane and as to the time of arrival. 

The New Bedford committee on hurricane 
damage and each of the industries it repre- 
sents is wholeheartedly in favor of your pro- 
gram and would like to do anything we can 
to get speedy passage and prompt action. 


From the Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
New Bedford Division, New Bedford, 
Mass. : 

I think the bill is an excellent one. In 
a survey of the damage sustained it was 
noted that the direct cost of Hurricanes 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel amounted to over 
$9 million. This did not include the loss 
of jobs, profits, and other tangible and in- 
tangible costs. In the instance of our own 
company, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., we 
sustained a loss of $1,455,000. If we had 
had early warning on Hurricane Carol it is 
estimated that our loss would have been 
reduced by $300,000 to $500,000. I venture 
to say that the same is true of our water- 
front firms in this area. 

Including the industrial loss, New Bedford 
suffered a total loss of over @€50 million in 
the series of hurricanes last year, a consid- 
erable amount of which could have been 
saved had the area had sufficient warning. 

As you pointed out, along with the early 
warning we could expect a reduction in 
unnecessary fear and apprehension in the 
areas in or close by the expected paths of 
future hurricanes. This is a very important 
item with industrial plants, and it is best 
exemplified in this area by the fact that over 
$350,000 was expended by our 35 industrial 
firms in getting ready for Hurricanes Edna 
and Hazel, which did not cause any serious 
damage. 

To sum it up, we are wholly in accord with 
your bill, H. R. 5260. 


From the president of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I am glad to tell you that I join with 
Dr. Malone, director of the Travelers Re- 


search Center, in endorsing your proposed 
bill. 


From Mr. Thomas F. Malone, director, 
Travelers Weather Research Center, 
Travelers Weather Service, Hartford, 
Conn.: 
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Your active interest in a matter of dee 
concern to New England is much appreciated 
and, as a meteorologist, I am happy to ene 
dorse your proposed bill. 


The loss of life and property from hurr. 
canes has been so great that a concerteq 
program of research on this problem seems 
obviously justified. 


From the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 


I think there is no question but that the 
east coast is entitled to the additional pro- 
tection that a better hurricane warning sys. 
tem might provide. I think in these days 
of needed reduction in budget, one should 
hesitate to ask for even a modest increase in 
appropriations, but this is a case where | 
have no hesitancy in recommending an en. 
largement of Government facilities, 


From the president of the Bankers 
Fire Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 

I think this bill is splendid and very 
worthwhile work and that it certainly should 
be approved. 


From the vice president of the North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Hardford, Conn.: 


Your proposal, H. R. 5260, is to protect the 
lives and property of 2 million American cit- 
izens living in the immediate vicinity of 
newly menaced coastal zones, and we all here 
at this company readily concur in your pro- 
posal. We wish you complete success in this 
undertaking. 


From the president of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

.I am in favor with the purposes of this bill 
and believe that, if passed, it will perform a 
very useful service to many millions of citi- 
zens and property owners in the Atlantic 
coastal area from Maine to Texas. The pay- 
out on claims by property insurance com- 
panies such as ours for the storms in 1954 
was a rather devastating experience and nat- 
urally resulted in a substantial underwrit- 
ing loss to our company. Anything that can 
help people to protect their property by be- 
ing alerted in advance would be advantage- 
ous and interesting to our industry. 

The advantages in being alerted to storms 
can. accrue to insurance companies through 
loss prevention by protecting property when 
advices of an approaching storm are ayail- 
able. Closing shutters, securing doors, and 
moving contents, particularly from exposed 
property on the waterfront, can go a long 
way in keeping the ravages of wind from 
doing unnecessary damage. 

Rest assured we are in favor of your bill. 


From the Committee on American 
Steamship Lines: 

Improved hurricane detection is desirable 
and your efforts to assure adequate provision 
for this purpose are very much in the public 
interest. 


From the American Boat Builders & 
Repairers Association, Inc., 2382 Grand 
Concourse, New York, N. Y.: 

We know that such a bill will be greatly 
appreciated by our members and we are 
accordingly advising them of it and request- 
ing that they support it. 


From the New England Council, 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass.: 
In a recent survey of New Englanders 


opinions of issues before Congress there 
seemed to be substantial support for the 
services proposed in your bill. Unlike many 
of the other issues on which opinion was 


solicited where there was a fairly equal divi- 
sion of opinion, the vote was more than 3 
to 1 in favor of increasing the appropriation 
to the United States Weather Bureau [0 
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more intensive study and reporting on hurri- 


anes. 
“ congratulations on your preparation and 
eybmission of this bill. The New England 
CC uncil intends to support it and we wish 
you the best of luck in gaining its passage 
in the House. 

From the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
New Orleans, La.: 

We are in favor of your proposal that an 
emergency hurricane warning system be im- 
prov ed to provide better protection. 


From the Dixon Sintaloy Inc., Stam- 


ford, Conn.: 
I am in complete agreement with the 
for a satisfactory appropriation for 


need : 
ane warning service to the eastern sea- 


hurr 
dius 


board. 
Your bill, H. R. 5269, certainly should serve 


to provide the means for saving many 
.s over the amount of the appropriation 


required. 


From the PM Industries, Stamford, 
Conn.: ' 

We support enthusiastically the legisla- 
tion which you propose and hope that the 
necessary action will be taken to enact it. 

The appropriation under consideration to 
enable the United States Weather Bureau to 
establish and operate an emergency hurri- 
cane warning system would be of benefit to 
the manufacturers in our area, and our 
company in particular. 


From the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn.: 

We shall be very happy to go along with 
you on anything that we can possibly do. 

There is no question but what these hur- 
ricanes have done a terrific job in Connecti- 
cut. No one was prepared for hurricanes 
which we had not had in quite a number of 
years, but it is quite evident that we can 
look for many more of them and we should 
be better prepared than what we are. 


time 


From the Massachusetts Fisheries As- 
sociation, Inc., Administration Building, 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass.: 

What happened in New England during 
the hurricane which visited us last fall indi- 
cated a willful lack of an adequate warning 


system 


The matter of preserving life and property 
as much as can be humanly expected should 
be of immediate concern to our Federal 
authorities. 

The commercial fishing industry of New 
England is a hazardous occupation at best 


and a timely and adequate Federal weather 
forecasting system would aid immeasurably 
in reducing the perils of fishing during the 
season in which we are subject to sudden 
changes in the weather. 


From the American Waterways Oper- 
ators, Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Members of this National Association of 
the Barge and Towing Vessel Industry, who 
operate on all of the inland waters of the 
Nation, suffered severe losses during hurri- 
canes last year and thus, I am sure, will ac- 
lively support the above-mentioned bill in 
the hope that much of these losses can be 
eliminated in the future. 


From the Stamford-Greenwich Manu- 
facturers Council, 308 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn.: 


The matter of appropriating $5 million, in 
order that the United States Weather Bureau 
may be enabled to establish and operate an 
‘mergency hurricane warning system, was 
“iscussed with a number of manufacturers 
who are members of the Stamford-Green- 
Wich Manufacturers’ Council. This matter 
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was also brought up at our executive com- 
mittee meeting, and I was authorized to 
write to you in support of this bill. 

I do not need to advise you on the extent 
of damage done by wind and high water in 
this area. 

Certainly the appropriation you ask, which 
would serve the entire eastern seaboard, is 
well justified. We believe that effective and 
reliable warning service, provided by the 
United States Weather Bureau, is impera- 
tive. 


From the president, American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Inc, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


I should like to assure you of my personal 
support for your measure, which would seem 
to me to be of great advantage to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, as well as to others 
affected by weather and hurricane condi- 
tions. 


From the Executive Director, Rhode 
Island Development Council, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: 


I believe that all New England Congress- 
men and Senators should use every effort 
to see that this type of legislation becomes 
a reality. 


From universities. 

From the head of the department of 
meteorology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 

Since our department is in the forefront of 
research on the problem of hurricanes, we 
are keenly aware of the need for action on 
the part of the Congress. 

We are urging our friends to support your 
bill or a similar proposal to achieve the same 
end, as well as any well-conceived proposal 
which will meet the urgent requirement for 
a hurricane research and development pro- 
gram. 

Your active interest in the hurricane prob- 
lem is a source of gratification to professional 
meteorologists and a great service not only to 
your constituents but to all the millions of 
Americans who live along the Atlantic sea- 
board and the gulf coast. 


From a professor of meteorology at 
Blue Hill Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity of Milton, Mass.: 

I was much pleased to see a news dispatch 
that you had filed a $5 million independent 
appropriation bill to provide greatly ex- 
panded forecast facilities up and down the 
east coast. 

A forecast’s accuracy depends mostly on 
the adequacy of the information available. 
In my opinion, the greatest inadequacy af- 
fecting forecasting for New England is the 
lack of a complete and dependable surface 
and upper air station in the Atlantic Ocean 
a few hundred miles offshore. 

I think your proposal is definitely worth- 
while. 


From the chairman of the depart- 
ment of meteorology and oceanography, 
College of Engineering, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, 
IN. Bee 


My colleagues and I in this department 
are well aware of the importance of this bill 
for the welfare of the population in the 
affected area. 

You have in preparing this bill, of course, 
been in touch with our Weather Bureau and 
know the excellent work which they are 
doing with inadequate financial means. 
Your bill will go far toward remedying this 
situation. It is very gratifying to know of 
this support for meteorology in Congress, and 
to find a realization of the contribution 
which meteorology can make to the welfare 
of the Nation. 
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The effects of this bill will be of great 
benefit to the people in the regions visited by 
hurricanes, including the people of New 
York State. ° 

Your bill will go far toward alleviating the 
financial difficulties impeding the develop- 
ment of a really adequate warning service. 

If ship station Hotel had been available in 
the fall of 1954 much property damage and 
many casualties could have been avoided. 


From the president, American Mete- 
orological Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
Mass.: 

It is most encouraging to learn that some 
of our representatives in Congress realize 
that the weather service in this country de- 
serves more, not less, support. In the long 
run such support will, I feel sure, result in a 
net savings to the taxpayers through a more 
efficient weather service. 

I believe the records will show that for last 
season, involving only Hurricanes Carol, 
Edna, and Hazel, insurance companies paid 
some $276 million in claims (New York Times 
of December 26, 1954). I know there must 
have been many additional millions of dol- 
lars spent by individuals which do not ap- 
pear on the record since several members of 
my own family in Rhode Island suffered 
uninsured damage as a result of last season’s 
storms. Thus it seems to me that the expen- 
diture of $5 million to improve the storm 
warning service for the protection of our 
citizens is a very modest outlay to accom- 
plish the desired objectives. 

We in the American Meteorological Society 
have for some time been concerned about the 
problem of severe storms of all types. The 
Council of the American Meteorological So- 
ciety recently voted that the Council recog- 
nize deficiencies in the State of our knowl- 
edge of severe storms, particularly tornadoes 
and hurricanes, and strongly endorse an 
increased research effort in this area. 

That in view of the great losses of life and 
property suffered by our citizens from the 
destructive action of tornadoes and hurri- 
canes, the American Meteorological Society 
recommends that special funds be appro- 
priated to enable the United States Weather 
Bureau, in cooperation with other public and 
private agencies, to conduct research projects 
on tornadoes and on hurricanes, along the 
lines of the successful thunderstorm project 
of several years ago. 


From the head of the meteorology de- 
partment, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.: 

I was very pleased to learn of your interest 
in this important matter which affects the 
life and property of so many persons on the 
eastern and gulf coasts of this country. 

You are to be commended for your active 
interest in these problems and for your reali- 
zation that the Weather Bureau must have 
additional funds if real progress is to be 
achieved. 


From the editor of Motor Boating 
magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
Yorr, N. Y.: 

We are much interested in your bill which 
we hope will receive favorable action by 
Congress. 


In addition to the above letters, I have 
received dozens of letters from Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and governors of 
the Eastern States and the States in the 
Gulf of Mexico area, warmly endorsing 
my bill, H. R. 5260. They have not only 
written to me expressing their vital in- 
terest in the passage of this bill, but have 
frequently called me and have offered 
their support. In addition, I have re- 
ceived letters from private citizens who 
are not connected with any particular 
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company or organization who have 
wished me well in my efforts to secure 
congressional support for increased pro- 
tection against the loss of life and prop- 
erty from hurricanes. 

Some more excerpts from letters re- 


ceived: 

From the executive vice president of 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John Street, New York, 
me, Mss 

It is known that the various hurricanes 
which have visited the Northeast section 
of'our country have done a great deal of 
damage to property insured by our mem- 
bers. Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, 
last fall, were particularly devastating. 

The advance warning of approaching 
storms should give more opportunity for 
protection of property and possibilities for 
moving such property to safer locations. 
Accordingly, the marine insurance under- 
writers are definitely interested in any pro- 
visions and actions leading to adequate and 
timely warnings of hurricanes and severe 
windstorms. 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
your foresight in presenting this legislation. 


From the general manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Surely, the Weather Bureau services are 
invaluable to the people of this country. If 
additional funds are needed in order to make 
the Bureau more useful, such funds should 
be made available within proper limits. 

We appreciate fully the great damage 
which many of us suffered at the hands of 
hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 


From the executive vice president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn.: 


May I commend your alertness in watch- 
ing out for the interest of southern New 
England in this peculiar climatic change 
which we are undergoing. 


General manager of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, Beaumont, Tex.: 

We have on many occasions suffered losses 
from hurricanes and we would like very 
much to have the Gulf of Mexico coast in- 
cluded in H. R. 5260. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the 
following: 
OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED SPRCTAL AND IM- 
MEDIATE HURRICANE-WARNING PROGRAM 


1. To reduce unnecessary loss of life and 
property in all coastal States from future 
hurricanes. 

2. To reduce unnecessary interruptions, 
costly protective action, and time-consum- 
ing precautionary measures of thousands of 
business firms and millions of citizens in 
fringe areas of expected hurricane paths. 

3. To reduce unnecessary fear and appre- 
hension in areas in or close by the expected 
paths of future hurricanes. 

4. To increase the value of hurricane fore- 
casts to the people of 19 coastal States who 
need better and more precise information 
as to expected wind speeds, water levels and 
times of hurricane occurrences. 

5. To enable the Weather Bureau: 

(a) to provide an improved hurricane- 
warning service immediately. 

(b) to give locations, speeds, directions, 
and intensities of future hurricanes with 
more accuracy than has been possible for 
past hurricanes. 

(c) to describe present and expected 
weather conditions in and surrounding fu- 
ture hurricanes more accurately than has 
been possible for past hurricanes. 

(d) to provide alerts and warnings of fu- 
ture hurricanes 6 to 12 hours farther in ad- 
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vance than has been possible for past hurri- 
canes. 

(e) to distribute essential hurricanes re- 
ports and warnings with greater speed, effi- 
ciency, and certainty than has been possible 
for past hurricanes. 

(f) to give complete and accurate fore- 
casts of high-water levels for all occupied 
coastal areas subject to inundation. 


HOW THE ABOVE OBJECTIVES CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 


(a) Secure appropriations to carry out a 
special and immediate hurricane-warning 
program of the United States Weather Bureau 
starting June 1, 1955 and as long thereafter 
as may be necessary to avoid unnecessary 
loss of life and property from hurricanes. 

(b) Secure the above appropriations in 
addition to the funds contained in the 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Commerce Weather Bureau submitted to 
Congress in January 1955 for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. 

(c) Secure appropriations for both of the 
above programs, and also for a hurricane 
research and development program for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


WAYS IN WHICH REQUESTED FUNDS ARE TO BE 
EXPENDED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU 


1. To provide staff sufficient to keep Weath- 
er Bureau offices open 24 hours a day in 10 
coastal cities from Maine to Texas where 
existing Weather Bureau offices are now open 
only part time. 

2. To provide technically trained staff 
sufficient to reopen Weather Bureau offices 
in 5 coastal cities from Maine to Texas where 
formerly existing Weather Bureau offices 
have been closed. 


3. To operate special teletypewriter, fac- 
simile, telephone, and radio networks for the 
prompt relay of meteorological information 
used in forecasting hurricanes and major 
storms, and used for instantaneous distribu- 
tion of hurricane warnings and alerts to all 
areas and citizens concerned. 


4. To provide staff and observing equip- 
ment to operate 12 additional rawinsonde 
stations in the United States east of the 
100th Meridian and in other selected land 
areas adjoining the Gulf of Mexico, Carib- 
bean Sea and western Atlantic Ocean; and 
to provide staff and supplies at existing 
rawinsonde stations to take required upper 
air observations at 6-hourly intervals instead 
of at 12-hourly intervals during the hurri- 
cane season. 

5. To provide additional weather observa- 
tions during storm periods from merchant 
ships traversing the western Atlantic Ocean, 
Caribbean Sea, and Gulf of Mexico. 


6. To provide additional forecasters, ad- 
ditional meteorological chartmen, and addi- 
tional communicators to provide around- 
the-clock hurricane forecasting watches at 
each of the following six hurricane forecast 
centers: Boston, New York, Washington, 
Miami, New Orleans, and San Juan, 

7. To establish an improved high water 
warning service to inform coastal areas of 
approaching high storm tides, damaging 
waves, and other coastal inundations from 
abnormal water levels and floods associated 
with hurricanes and heavy coastal rain- 
storms, 

8. To provide meteorological staff and fa- 
cilities for emergency hurricane warning 
centers and for mobile storm-warning 
squads to supplement the local Weather 
Bureau staffs during the intense activity 
accompanying the approach and passage of 
hurricanes and major storms; and afterward 
to survey and review (a) the quantity and 
quality of hurricane reports, alerts, and 
forecasts, (b) the times, places, and amounts 
of hurricane information distributed by all 
news media, (c) the protective action taken 
by all concerned, (dad) and the types and 
amounts of hurricane damage incurred. 
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9. To reestablish the ocean weather shi 
station formerly located halfway between 
New York and Bermuda and maintaineq 
there by the United States Coast Guard for 
12 years prior to its removal in June 1954 

10. To carry out a cooperative private and 
governmental Public Information Program 
involving important aspects of hurricane 
alerts, hurricane warnings, the changing 
characteristics of moving hurricanes, and 
the precautions that should be taken b 
citizens in the forecast path of future hurr. 
canes to save lives and property, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, T rise 
today to pay tribute to a group of Ameri- 
cans who, in my estimation, could prop- 
erly be classed as the veterans of a half- 
century of productive output in America 
which is almost beyond belief. On May 
2 of this year, representatives of this 
“veteran's” group met in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., where they had the opportunity of 
honoring their great patriarch, Dr, 
Francis Townsend. Since that day in 
September 1933, when this retired coun- 
try doctor sat down and wrote a letter 
to a Long Beach newspaper, he has been 
carrying forward his great fight for se- 
curity in declining years. 

In the depths of a deep depression, Dr. 
Townsend dared to say two very im- 
portant things. He demonstrated his 
faith in the American people by declar- 
ing that the way out of want and de- 
spair in years of retirement lay in in- 
creasing our productive power as a na- 
tion. Secondly, he dared to say that the 
aged members of our national com- 
munity are entitled to a decent retire- 
ment income which will assure them of 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness rather than a mere pittance 
which barely keeps them alive. 


The passing years have demonstrated 
that his faith in our country and its 
productive power was justified. His con- 
cept that assured retirement income, 
with no questions asked, is the right 
of American workers, was incorporated 
into the Social Security Act of 1935. In 
the years which followed the Townsend 
organization has been in the forefront 
of every movement for the improvement 
and extension of the social security sys- 
tem. They have continued to perform 
the function-—so vital in a democracy— 
of keeping us all informed as to the 
weaknesses and inequities in the struc- 
ture of our economy, which form the 
dangerous hazards on the road of our 
continuing quest for a better life for all 
Americans. 

On the occasion of the recent Town- 
send Convention, I forwarded the fol- 
lowing message to St. Petersburg: 

On the occasion of the 15th national con- 
vention of your fine organization, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you for your outstanding progress in 
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the past and, I’m sure, for the tenacious 
and optimistic program which you have 
yanned for the future. Since my first day 
in office as Representative of Pennsylvania’s 
11th Congressional District, I have been a 
staunch advocate of your commendable plan, 
; Lich most certainly should receive fur- 
sper consideration from the Congress of the 
United States. Your organization very defi- 
y can count on me to assist you in your 
future endeavor to alleviate the chronic 
problems of old age. Again, permit me to 
extend my congraulations to you at this time 
and I trust that your program is a success- 
ful one. I will have the occasion of your 
national convention duly noted in the Con- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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From all over the land Americans as- 
sembled to mark the gains which the or- 
canization has made so far and to stake 
out goals for the future. The nature of 
these goals speak of the spirit of the 
Townsend movement. For today Town- 
sendites are engaged in communities 
throughout the land in a crusade against 
the lien laws, which require recipients 
of old-age assistance in many States to 
sign over their homes before they can 
receive a penny of relief. They are cam- 
paigning against the shame lists which 
make the names of old-age assistance 
recipients in many States a matter of 
public record subject to inspection. They 
are appropriately concerned with the 
residence requirements which deny any 
relief at all to too many of our senior 
citizens. 

The Townsend movement is broad in 
its scope and great in its goals. Its pro- 
gram is built upon a concept of the rights 
of Americans—the right to freedom from 
want; the right to a fair share of the 
community’s recreational, -educational, 
and medical resources; the right to de- 
cent housing; the right to the respect 
of the community based on service to 
the community; and the right to live 
with dignity as a free human being. I 
salute the spirit and purpose of the 
members of this great organization for 
the breadth of their vision and the cour- 
age and humanity in their hearts. 





Fund Official Seeks Bentley Confrontation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
aruicle in the Sunday Washington Post 
and Times Herald by Mr. Murrey Marder, 
May 22, 1955, entitled “Fund Official 
Seeks Bentley Confrontation,” and sub- 
titled “Miss Bentley Faces a Massive 
Challenge,” is in itself a challenge to the 
Congress and, in my opinion, places a 
heavy responsibility upon each Member 
since it was a committee of this body 
that gave Miss Bentley an opportunity 
to air her charges of espionage under 
Congressional immunity. 

In his article Mr. Marder discusses the 
Case of William Henry Taylor who for 
8 years has Silently withstood repeated 


l 


“lacks of the FBI, grand juries, and 
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congressional committees based on the 
misleading testimony of Elizabeth Bent- 
ley. Now guided and counseled by a for- 
mer Member of this House from my 
State, Byron N. Scott, Mr. Taylor has 
called for a public showdown with the 
hit-and-run accuser, Miss Bentley, and 
those who quote her under the immunity 
of their official offices. 

I do not know Mr. Taylor and I do not 
know Miss Bentley, but I do know Byron 
Scott and have for almost 20 years. I 
think those of my colleagues who knew 
him as a Member of this body know that 
he would not associate himself with any- 
thing unless he believed wholeheartedly 
that his cause was just. 

The Marder article calls attention to 
some instances of what Taylor and Scott 
call inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
impossibilities in the Bentley story. I 
have not read all of Miss Bentley’s testi- 
mony, but the part that I have read 
showed no inclination on the part of the 
committee which heard her to subject 
her to any kind of cross-examination. 
That is what Taylor and Scott want. I, 
for one, think they should have it. I also 
think that it is the duty of this House to 
look further into her story and Taylor’s 
challenge of her credibility. So that we 
may have the Marder article for future 
reference, I include it herewith in my 
remarks and under permission hereto- 
fore granted: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 22, 1955] 
FuNpD OFFICIAL SEEKS BENTLEY CONFRONTATION 
(By Murrey Marder) 

In late May just 8 years ago, 2 FBI agents 
began questioning William Henry Taylor, 
then a 41-year-old economist who had left 
the Treasury Department to join the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Taylor said he was puzzled by many of 
their questions. But the following year he 
got more than an inkling of what they were 
about. The inquiry was into a charge which 
is the acme of accusation in this cold-war 
era: Member of the Communist Party and 
participant in a Soviet espionage ring. 

Today, Taylor is 49, and the charges and 
questions are still reechoing. His reply has 
been constant: Not guilty. 

In the intervening years Taylor has be- 
come a unique figure of all those whose 
names were catapulted into public print by 
the famous 1948 hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

He alone, of the many accused, has con- 
tinued to hold public office—in an interna- 
tional agency, where the United States is a 
member, not an employer. 

GAMUT OF INVESTIGATION 

Two Secretaries of the Treasury, one a 
Democrat, one a Republican, have urged the 
International Monetary Fund, which is sup- 
ported in part by United States dollars, to 
detach Taylor from his longtime job as As- 
sistant Director of Operations for the Latin 
America, Middle, and Far East Department. 

Grand juries, FBI questioners, Senate and 
House investigators, and now the Interna- 
tional Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board have put Taylor through their sepa- 
rate forms of interrogation. The charges 
recurred; so did the denials. 

If Taylor is guilty of the charges against 
him, he has been engaged in a crafty gam- 
ble with a jail sentence. Each time he testi- 
fies under oath he was subject to perjury 
prosecution if his statements were to be 
proved false. 

To date there has been no prosecution, 
no clearance. Taylor, maintaining his inno- 
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cence, with his antagonists maintaining the 
chasges, for 8 years has walked in what he 
calls “this evil mirage.” 


OUT INTO THE OPEN . 


Taylor was never one of the big names in 
the Communist espionage accusations, like 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, Victor Perlo, 
and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. 

He was never called to testify in public. 
His formal denials, until recently, were in- 
variably recorded privately, in closed ses- 
sions, or by affidavit. 

Taylor suddenly broke that silence recently 
through his attorney, Byron N. Scott, former 
Democratic Congressman from California. 
He publicly challenged the reliability of 
Elizabeth T. Bentley, one of the FBI’s most 
prominent informants. 

Any-careful examination of her hundreds 
of pages of testimony and writings, Taylor 
contended in a 107-page statement to the 
International Organization Employees Loy- 
alty Board, which he made public, would 
show Miss Bentley’s tables are studded with 
inconsistencies. 


SUPPORTED BY HOOVER 


It was Miss Bentley, on July 31, 1948, who 
publicly listed a William Taylor as one 
of the members of an espionage group. 
The Taylor of whom she spoke, she testified, 
was in the Treasury Department durimg the 
World War II years when she was a courier 
for a Communist spy network. 

“He had a number of positions and he 
was also sent abroad at various times,” she 
added; “I believe he went to China; I be- 
lieve he was sent to Portugal at ‘one 
time * * * by the Treasury. * * *” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee in No- 
vember 1953: 

“All information furnished by Miss Bent- 
ley, which was susceptible to check, has 
proven to be correct. She had been subjected 
to the most searching of cross-examinations; 
her testimony has been evaluated by juries 
and reviewed by the courts and has been 
found to be accurate.” 

That was as broad an endorsement as the 
head of the FBI would be likely to give any 
witness. It is just that kind of evaluation 
which Taylor is attacking, for he is challeng- 
ing many pieces of her whole story and her 
general credibility. 


SEEKS CONFRONTATION 


Taylor’s attorney is now making an ex- 
haustive effort to bring about a Taylor- 
Bentley confrontation in a congressional 
hearing, where he can cross-examine Miss 
Bentley on these challenged points. 

Scott already has been rebuffed by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, which pre- 
viously questioned Taylor in closed session. 
Chairman JaMEes O. EASTLAND, Democrat, 
Mississippi, said he would give Taylor a pub- 
lic hearing, but that precedent would pre- 
clude having him or his attorney cross- 
examine Miss Bentley. 

Scott disputed Eastland on the precedents, 
citing several incidents, including the one 
where EASTLAND presided, where cross-exami- 
nation was permitted. 

Miss Bentley’s testimony, as it stands on 
the public record of Congress, could give the 
reader the impression that she knew Taylor 
personally and dealt with him. 

In 1951, before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, she was asked about the material 
she collected from the group in which she 
said Harry Dexter White participated. “Who 
gave it to you, for instance?” she was asked. 

Replied Miss Bentley: 

“Well, in the early days, Lud Ullman, who 
was then working in the Treasury, used to 
bring it out. Sometimes Harry was leery 
about bringing it out himself. Sometimes it 
would be given to Bill Taylor.” 

“Who is William Taylor?” she was asked. 

“He was another Communist Party mem- 
ber in the Treasury who paid his dues and 








was a member of the Silvermaster group,” 
she answered. 

Miss Bentley was not asked, nor did she 
volunteer there, whether she knew Taylor. 

In November 1953, Taylor was questioned 
in private before the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator JoserH R. 

fcCarRTHY, Republican, of Wisconsin. Scott 

said McCarthy so stressed Taylor’s right to 
refuse to answer under the fifth amendment 
that it “was almost cajolery to try to get 
Mr. Taylor to take the fifth amendment— 
which he didn’t do.” 

Later, said Scott, he asked McCarthy, “How 
about a public session, Senator? How about 
bringing Miss Bentley in for questioning?” 
Scott said McCarthy replied, “I don’t think 
it will accomplish anything. Besides, she al- 
ready has said she didn’t know Mr. Taylor.” 


NOT FACE TO FACE 


Last year, Scott did get a limited chance 
to question Miss Bentley under oath about 
Taylor. The occasion was a pretrial depo- 
sition for a libel suit which Taylor filed 
against the Washington Daily News. 

Miss Bentley, at the first session in Loui- 
siana, where she is a teacher of romance 
languages, was asked: 

Question. “Between the period 1941 to 
1944, did you know a William Henry Taylor 
personally?” 

Answer. “You mean know him face to 
face as a person?” 

Question.““Yes.” 

Answer. “No.” 

At the second deposition, in Washington, 
Scott asked Miss Bentley who had first told 
her about Taylor, and when. Miss Bentley 
said it was Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, and 
“I imagine it was sometime in 1942, pos- 
sibly.” 

In addition, she said, “I heard him men- 
tioned by Mrs. Silvermaster and by Mr. Lud- 
wig Ullmann—William Ullmann.” 

Question. “Did you ever make any attempt, 
Miss Bentley, to check up on what Mr. Silver- 
master or Mrs. Silvermaster or Mr. Ullmann 
told you about this William Taylor?” 

Answer. “I, personally?” 

Question. “Yes.” 

Answer. “No; it was unnecessary; check- 
ine on subagents was not done by me.” 

Question. “I will ask the question and you 
can object—what did Mr. Silvermaster tell 
you about this William Taylor?” 

That question was objected to on the 
grounds that it involved hearsay information 
and was unrelated to the libel suit. 

That unsatisfactory point is where the 
essence of the direct Bentley-Taylor infor- 
mation in the public record comes to a halt. 

Taylor was not the only person named 
by Miss Bentley in her charges whom she 
said she never met. She said she was never 
introduced, among others, to Harry Dexter 
White, who figures so prominently in her 
testimony, but whom Whittaker Chambers 
said he did know in his espionage days. 
Chambers, in the Alger Hiss case, produced 
documents which he said were slipped to 
him by White. 

In its 1953 investigation, the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee counsel re- 
ferred to the William Henry Taylor case as 
“not one of the cases selected for particu- 
lar scrutiny.” Was this because Taylor had 
chosen not to invoke the fifth amendment 
but, instead, denied the charges against him? 
The charges against him, nevertheless, are 
cited in the same record. 

The direct Bentley charges, however, are 
only part of the Taylor story. Who is the 
little-publicized Taylor, and what is his 
background? 

Taylor is a naturalized American, born in 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, Canada, and 
educated in Canadian and American univer- 
sities. 

He received a doctor’s degree in economics 
from the University of California at Berkeley, 
and later was an instructor at the University 
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of British Columbia and the University of 
Hawaii. 

In January 1941 Taylor joined the Treasury 
Department’s Division of Monetary Research 
as an economic analyst. Harry Dexter White 
was then Chief of that Division. Out of his 
6 years’ work for the United States Govern- 
ment, Taylor spent nearly 4 years overseas, 
in various roles as an economics specialist. 

The outbreak of World War II caught him 
in Hongkong, where he was interned for 9 
months by the Japanese as a civilian pris- 
oner of war. Released, he later served with 
United States forces in North Africa, France, 
and Greece. He said he was never in Portu- 
gal, which Miss Bentley mentioned about the 
Taylor she cited. 

Taylor, in December 1946, resigned from 
the Treasury to join the newly formed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. White meanwhile 
had reached the rank of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, had been a leading advocate 
of the Fund, and in April 1946 had resigned 
from the Treasury to become the first United 
States Executive Director of the Fund. 

That was the setting when Taylor’s 8 years 
of questioning began—on May 29, 1947. 

“Over the years,” Taylor said, “I have been 
interrogated, or called for interrogation, on 
19 occasions, and sometimes in a manner 
reminiscent of the inquisition.” 

That included appearances before Federal 
grand juries here and in New York in 1947. 
1952, 1953, and last year, in addition to ques- 
tioning by congressional committees. 

“Not once,” Taylor continued, “have I been 
confronted with an accuser or informer; not 
once have I been allowed to cross-examine. 
The charges against me have always been 
somewhat elusive in that they lack precision 
as to date, manner, form, and content. Fur- 
thermore, these charges have taken on differ- 
ent meanings as prosecutor has followed 
prosecutor.” 

The International Organizations Employ- 
ees Loyalty Board was created in 1953, and 
in that year Taylor received a set of charges. 

They alleged that he was a member of a 
Soviet espionage ring which operated in 
Washington, D. C., in the early 1940’s; that 
he furnished oral and written information 
to Nathan Gregory Silvermaster for trans- 
mission to Soviet agents; that he was a 
member of the Communist Party in Hono- 
lulu and in Washington; that in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s he engaged in activities which in- 
dicated sympathy to Communist aims and 
objectives, all of which he denies. 

Far from being a Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizer, Taylor says he is a thor- 
oughly loyal American and a member of a 
God-loving and a church-going family. 

In addition—and there are indications that 
it is this charge which raises the greatest 
obstacle for Taylor before the board—he is 
accused of having closely and sympatheti- 
cally associated with various persons who 
have been reported to the Communists and 
Communist Party members. 


Most of these are persons with whom Tay- 
lor worked in the Treasury and who were 
named by Miss Bentley or Whittaker Cham- 
bers, or both, as Communists. They include 
White, who is dead; Silvermaster, Ullmann, 
Victor Perlo, Solomon Adler, and Harold 
Glasser. 


Taylor denied that they were persons he 
ever knew to be Communists. Silvermaster, 
he said, he met when they were graduate stu- 
dents at Berkeley, Calif., in 1929 or 1930, and 
he said he put down Silvermaster’s name as 
a reference when he came to the Treasury. 
The others named here, he said, he knew in 
Treasury. 

The fact that some of those accused in- 
voked the fifth amendment when questioned 
about other persons charged with being 
Communists, including Taylor, obviously has 
not helped Taylor's position, although it is 
@ matter over which he would have no con- 
trol, guilty or innocent. Many witnesses, 
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once they have started on the fifth-ameng. 
ment approach, have taken it straight 
through on any names put to them. 

Taylor was questioned in closed hearings 
before the international loyalty board in 
November and December, 1953. The hearing 
was halted, then reopened 14 months later 
last February. . 

On March 28 of this year, Taylor read to 
the board his massive 107-page Challenge of 
Miss Bentley’s credibility. Some of its many 
contentions are highlighted below. 

The claims include some alleged minoy 
and some major, challenges. Whether they 
are unanswerable discrepancies, as he argues, 
or whether they are matters which the FBI 
has resolved where they are significant, but 
cannot discuss publicly because of the 
secrecy of its operations, is not known, ex. 
cept for FBI Director Hoover’s public state. 
ment that all of the Bentley information 
“susceptible to check has proven to be cor. 
rect,” and “her testimony has been found 
to be accurate.” 

Taylor charged: 

That the Justice Department unjustifiably 
identified the “William Taylor” or “Bill Tay- 
lor” named by Miss Bentley as “William 
Henry Taylor.” There “were and are other 
William Taylors in the United States Treas. 
ury Department,” he said, and one William 
Taylor, a Negro, was named as onetime head 
of the Communist Party in Washington. 

That Miss Bentley “has neither explained 
nor been asked publicly how she could have 
received documents from a man whom she 
had never seen or met.” 

That Miss Bentley said she collected dues 
from the Perlo ring and turned them over 
to her Communist lover and espionage mas. 
termind, Jacob Golos, “during his life- 
time”—but that her testimony shows tha 
Golos died “4 to 5 months” before she met 
the Perlo group. 

That Miss Bentley's testimony that Wil- 
liam Ludwig Ullmann 4 days in advance, 
knew the date selected for D-day is “utter 
rot.” Taylor said the records show that 
D-day “was a variable date,” that the exact 
date was selected by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower “less than 24 hours in advance” and 
that the Russians were kept fully informed. 

That there 1s conflict among Miss Bentley's 
various testimony, her book, Out of Bond- 
age, and a published FBI memorandum 
about the date she first gave information to 
the FBI. 

Miss Bentley testified that she first talked 
to the FBI in August 1945, and for several 
months thereafter, cooperated with the Bu- 
reau to try to maintain contact with the 
Communist underground. The famous No- 
vember 1945 FBI memorandum on Silver- 
master, White, Taylor, and others, states: 
“This case (of Nathan Gregory Silvermaster) 
first came to the attention of the Bureau on 
November 8, 1945, when Elizabeth Bent- 
ley * * * came into the New York office of 
the Bureau and stated that for the past 11 
years she had been actively engaged in Com- 
munist activity and Soviet espionage * * *” 

Yet it was the same day, November 8, 
1945, Taylor noted, that the FBI letter cited 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
was sent to President Truman to alert him 
about an “espionage” ring. This would in- 
dicate, Taylor contended, that “within 24 
hours on extremely grave charges, everyone 
named is adjudged guilty * * *” 

That Miss Bentley's story “carries with it 
the implication of an incredible degree of 
laxity and negligence or ineptitude on the 
part of Federal law enforcement officers.” 

The late Jacob Golos, said Taylor, was 2C- 
cused of espionage, was questioned by 4 
Federal grand jury in 1939 and the following 
year pleaded guilty to failure to comply with 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act. Silver- 
master, said Taylor, according to records noW 
public, was the subject of 24 FBI reports be- 
tween 1941 and 1946. 
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er these circumstances,” asked Taylor, 
“now could Miss Bentley have escaped obser- 
vation, suspicion, and detection? Where was 
the FBI for this 4-year period? Didn’t it 
keep Golos under surveillance after his plea 
of guilty? Certainly Silvermaster and his 
residence in Washington must have been 
watched and his movements charted as a 
it of his many investigations * * mF 

nat one of the most incomprehensible 
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oe of Miss Bentley’s story is her testimony 
that White secretly obtained for her, to be 
massed on to the Russians for counterfeiting, 
samples of Allied military mark currency. 


A Senate subcommittee in 1953, headed by 
conator KARL E. Munpot (Republican, South 
Dakota), publicly investigated that affair 
and concluded that it was “a very clear-cut 
case” in which Miss Bentley’s charges were 
fully substantiated. Taylor said that he was 
“the technician” in the handling of the 
marks, that he “testified freely and fully” 
ab ut it in closed session “and in effect 
negated her story in general and in particu- 

put that his contradictions were never 
made public. 

There was no reason why the Russians 
would have any interest in counterfeiting 
the currency, because the money was theirs 
for the asking,” Taylor contended. More 
important, he said, the record of the time 
element involved showed that it would have 
been impossible for the subsequent official 
of the money plates to have oc- 
curred as Miss Bentley described it— 
through maneuvering by White. 

Taylor pointed to dozens of other instances 
in Miss Bentley’s public testimony and writ- 
ings which he claimed fail to hold together 
upon examination. 

In concluding his 107-page presentation 
! 28 Taylor asked the International 
Loyalty Board to call Attorney General 
Brownell, “who bore witness against me be- 
fore the Jenner: committee of the United 
States Senate on November 17, 1953”; three 
iry officials, including Secretary George 
M Humphrey; and Miss Bentley. 

The board heard that blanket request 
without acting favorably upon it, and Scott 

the board indicated rejection of the 
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H id he previously and unsuccessfully 
asked for Miss Bentley to appear. Board 
officials stress that they endeavor to pro- 
duce nonsecret informants for cross-exami- 

but note that they can only re- 
quest—they have no subpena power. 

Whatever conclusion the board reaches 
it Taylor’s loyalty will be in the form 
“recommendation” to the International 
netary Fund. 
By moving the case into the present arena 
of public attention, Taylor and his attorney 
have indicated that they believe it can only 
be fully resolved by a public showdown. 
Whether such showdown will ever occur, 
and whether it will resolve Taylor’s guilt or 

hocence, is the untold part of this 
stranger-than-fiction chapter of the cold war. 


ola 
M 





Hearings on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp two news stories 
by Marsh Clark, of the Washington bu- 
Teau of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 





dealing with our recent hearings on the 
possible effect of television as a contrib- 
uting cause to juvenile delinquency. 

Marsh Clark, as many Members of the 
Senate may know, is the son of our late 
distinguished and beloved colleague, 
Judge Bennett Champ Clark, and the 
grandson of our long-time Missouri Rep- 
resentative and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Champ Clark. -In line 
with such a distinguished family tradi- 
tion, and with the inspiration of such 
forebears whose courage and integrity 
earned for them lasting recognition 
among the great statesmen in our Na- 
tion’s history, it is small wonder to find 
that Marsh likewise has dedicated him- 
self to a career of public service as a 
member of the fourth estate. 

Educated at St. Albans School here 
and at St. James School in Lydia, Md., 
Marsh went on to attend the University 
of Missouri and was graduated in 1950 
from Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington, Va. He served as a reporter 
for the St. Joseph News-Press in St. 
Joseph, Mo., then joined the staff of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, where he has 
been for 2 years, the last severai months 
with the Washington bureau. The many 
articles which have appeared under his 
byline are tribute to the fact that, 
though still a young man, he is already 
receiving recognition in his chosen field. 

Marsh’s twin brother, Kim, has also 
chosen the newspaper profession and is 
a reporter for the Kansas City Star, 
while his older brother, the third Champ 
Clark, writes for Time magazine. We 
shall be watching with great interest the 
careers of these three able young men. I 
know that they will carry on, for their 
generation, the outstanding record of 
the Clark family, and I am sure all of 
us join in wishing them success. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

April 7, 1955] 
SENATE GrRovuP Takes Look at TV’s EFFECT 
ON CHILDREN 
(By Marsh Clark) 

WASHINGTON, April 6.—In a room made bril- 
liant by television lights a Senate subcom- 
mittee today took a long look at television— 
and the effect “spook,” cowboy and crime 
shows may have on children. 

They got an earful from several witnesses, 
principally Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
who, after squinting for several seconds at 
the batter of lights for television movie- 
cameras, launched into a spirited statement 
on what she called a “profuse deluge of 
crime, brutality, sadism, and outright mur- 
der” on radio and television. 

Commissioner Hennock told the Senators 
that the FCC should take “positive remedial 
steps” to wipe out crime and violence pro- 
grams. 

She urged that the FCC require stations to 
submit reports to the FCC of the number of 
acts and threats of crime and violence on its 
programs during a broadcast day. 

“Moreover, the FCC should pursue a rigor- 
ous policy of refusing renewal of the licenses 
of offending stations which disregard their 
public service responsibilities by continuing 
to victimize immature audiences.” 

All witnesses and subcommittee members 
made it clear that there are on television a 
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great many worthwhile programs for chil- 
dren and for adults and that the variety of 
these programs is a matter of constant at- 
tention and improvement. 

The subcommittee, of which Senator Hen- 
NinGs, Democrat, Missouri, is a member, first 
started looking into the business of violence 
on television last year. This is the first such 
hearing this year, although the group has 
held numerous sessions recently on the gen- 
eral subject of juvenile delinquency. 

Harold E. Fellows, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, told the committee that broad- 
casters are ‘anxious to do their part in coop- 
erating with any soundly organized cam- 
paign to reduce delinquency.” He sub- 
mitted quotations from various experts and 
magazine articles saying that television can- 
not be singled out as the factor causing the 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 





[From the St. Lewis Globe-Democrat of 
April 8, 1955] 


SENATOR HENNINGS DEFENDS TV AGAINST 
VIOLENCE CHARGES 


(By Marsh Clark) 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—The big bad wolf, 
and Jack, of beanstalk fame, came unwit- 
tingly to the defense of television toughguys 
today. 

The scene was a deep-carpeted, high- 
domed room at the Capitol, where Senate 
Members are endeavoring to find out what, 
if anything, crime programs on television 
have to do with the rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

READ FOR GENERATIONS 

Bringing the children-story characters 
into the discussion was Senator HENNINGS, 
Democrat, Missouri. He did so by way of 
pointing out that scenes of violence are by 
no means restricted to television dramas. To 
the contrary, he said, violent scenes and im- 
plications can be found in many a child’s 
story and fairy tale read and repeated for 
generations, 

The Missouri Senator, acting as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, rattled off a long list of children’s 
stories and said that between their covers 
can be found some pretty grim acts which, 
at least heretofore, haven’t been the subject 
of senatorial or parental concern. 

Of the witness testifying about television, 
HENNINGS inquired, “It is not your view, 
is it, that children should be removed en- 
tirely from the realm of reality?” 

This general line of thinking was also evi- 
dent in testimony of several other witnesses 
at today’s concluding session of the sub- 
committee’s hearing on the matter. 


THESIS EXTENDED 


One of them, a vice president of a large 
network, extended the Hennings thesis even 
further, mentioning the Greek classics, Old 
Testament, opera, and modern novel as con- 
taining an occasional bit of bloodshed. 


He was Joseph V. Hefferman, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. He stated that pro- 
grams that include crime and mystery are a 
proper and legitimate part of the broadcast 
schedule, emphasizing that is is recognized 
that special care should be taken in present- 
ing such programs. 

When properly presented, he added, crime 
and mystery shows can impress upon youth- 
fulwatchers that law breaking is a sordid 
business in which the criminal cannot win. 

“The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
properly a matter of concern to all Ameri- 
cans,” Hefferman said. “The broadcasting 
industry,” he asserted, “has shown an aware- 
ness of its responsibility to serve the public 
as an influence for good and to avoid mate- 
rial in bad taste which goes beyond other 
media for the presentation of ideas.” 
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Hoover Suggestions Made Headlines But 
No Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of May 
24, 1955: 

Not ONE RECOMMENDATION Has BEEN CARRIED 

OvuT—HOovER SUGGESTIONS Mabe HEADLINES 

But No RESULTS 


(By Albert M. Colegroce) 


The new Hoover Commission’s efforts to 
cut Government spending have produced 
headlines but small results, a checkup 
showed today. 

Since February 14, the Hoover group has 
suggested 226 ways the Government might 
save money, be more efficient, and get out 
of activities that compete with private 
businesses. 

None of the recommendations has been 
carried out. 

The only results on the record so far: 

Defense Secretary Charles Wilson wrote a 
letter to the Commission Chairman, ex-Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover, saying he and his help- 
ers are looking into suggestions on the De- 
fense Department. 

Representative FRANK ‘THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, introduced a bill to 
carry out some Commission recommenda- 
tions for better Government handling of its 
law cases. Nothing has come of it. 


196 ADOPTED 


The original Hoover Commission, operat- 
ing from 1949 to 1953, mostly during the time 
Harry Truman was President, made 273 
recommendations. A total of 196—that’s 
72 percent—were adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, some here are wise-cracking that 
Herbert Hoover got more cooperation from 
Democrat Harry Truman than he has from 
Republican Dwight Eisenhower. 

Hoover Commission officials says that’s not 
a fair way to look at it. 

“Remember, the new Commission's recom- 
mendations have been made only in the past 
3 months,” Neil MacNeil, the Hoover 
group’s editorial director, said today. “It 
takes time to get action.” 

However, the original Hoover Commission 
began making recommendations in Febru- 
ary, 1949. Within 3 months, 20 percent of 
its suggestions already had been carried out, 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port says. 

IKE DEFENDED 


Hoover Commission officials also contend 
it isn’t quite accurate to give Mr. Truman 
so much credit and Mr. Eisenhower so much 
criticism. 

After all, they say, Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, voted to create the Hoover group. And 
it’s Congress to whom the Commission re- 
ports. Furthermore, Congress has the power 
to put into effect more than half of the 
Hoover recommendations. (They _ diplo- 
matically refrain from pointing out that 
Congress is run by the Democrats these 
days.) 

Still, the White House has power to adopt 
many Commission suggestions. 

On some, the President only has to order 
that the necessary actions be taken. On 
others, such as those concerning the Defense 
Department, he can tell the department 
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chief to study the suggestions carefully— 
and can ride close herd on the studies. 
Trouble is, Citizens Committee leaders are 
saying privately the President’s time-con- 
suming chain-of-command arrangements 
may delay White House decisions into 1956. 
Also, they say, if Congress doesn’t soon 
start considering possible legislation to put 
Hoover Commission recommendations into 
effect, it can’t possibly do much about them 
this year. 
And 1956 is a national election year. 
Politicians and Presidents traditionally 
don’t like to rock the boat in election years, 
they point out. 





Aid to Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
which I have received from A. William 
Loos, education secretary, the Church 
Peace Union, together with a copy of 
the resolution which he enclosed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

THE CHURCH PEACE UNION, 
New York, N. Y., April 4, 1955. 
The Honorable WayNeE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: The Church 
Peace Union board of trustees recently ap- 
proved a resolution on aid to Asia. We think 
that you may be interested in seeing it, and 
a copy is enclosed for your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIAM Loos, 
Education Secretary. 


RESOLUTION ON AID TO ASIA 


The Afro-Asian Conference, to convene in 
April at Bandung, Indonesia, promises to be 
a widely representative gathering. Of the 25 
invitees and the 5 sponsoring countries, 25 
have already indicated that they will be rep- 
resented, and the remaining 5 are expected 
to accept the invitation. 

This meeting may prove to be the prelude 
to one of the most significant events of our 
time. For these 30 countries, including well 
over half of the human race, may be on the 
way to concerted action which will give voice 
and sanction to their determination to live 
no longer as second- or third-class citizens 
in the world. 

The calling of this conference by the Co- 
lombo Powers—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, and Pakistan—serves to highlight the 
supreme importance of the free Asian na- 
tions within the current international situa- 
tion. If large-scale war is averted, it is our 
understanding that there will be waged in 
Asia during the months and years ahead an 
intensive economic competition between the 
Western nations, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

In line with our traditional friendship with 
the Asian people and to assume that the free 
world shall not lose by default the economic 
struggle for the loyalty of the free Asian 
area, we, the trustees of the Church Peace 
Union, believe that the United States should 
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immediately initiate two courses of action 
We therefore earnestly urge our Government 
to give prompt attention to two issues: 

1. To appropriate as quickly as possible the 
amount of approximately $1 billion, the ob. 
ligational authority requested by the admin 
istration for these crucially important Asian 
programs. 

2. To devise an efficient way to administer 
the disbursement of these funds, if the For- 
eign Operations Administration is alloweq to 
go out of existence on June 30, 1955, as qj. 
rected by Congress. We hope that the tenure 
of FOA will be extended, at least until an 
effective organization can be provided, ade. 
quate to handle the immense aid-to-Agig 
programs. It should be noted that unifica. 
tion of foreign-aid activities under FOA has 
to date saved both money and personne]. 

The United States and its Western Allies 
must truly become good partners if they are 
to participate successfully in the economic 
competition already being waged in the Free 
Asia arc. More bases of mutual respect anq 
mutual interest must be established. New 
areas of “agreed cooperation for mutual ad- 
vantage” must be found. How we meet this 
immense problem will be of fateful impor- 
tance, in both the short and long term, if 
we aim to widen the reaches of a genuinely 
free world im which an increasing number of 
stable, self-reliant, and independent nations 
are joined. The immediate contribution we 
can make toward this end is to appropriate 
adequate funds for the prospective Asian 
programs and to provide for their efficient 
administration. 

RaLpH W. Sockman, 
President, 
Henry A. ATKINSON, 
General Secretary 
(For the Board of Trustees, the 
Church Peace Union). 





Opening of Sessions of United Nations 
Assembly With Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members the following letter from Mr. 
J. Richard Pellington, secretary of the 
Holy Name Society of Our Lady of Ali 
Souls Church in East Orange, N. J., urs- 
ing that each day’s session in the United 
Nations be opened with a prayer. Mr. 
Pellington ably expresses the sentiments 
of a great number of his fellow citizens, 
and I commend his letter to all of my 
colleagues for their consideration. I 
trust that early attention to the issue will 
be forthcoming by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Mr. Pellington’s let- 
ter follows: 

Hoty NAME SOcretyY. 
Our Lapy or ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
East Orange, N. J., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. HuGH ApDpONTIZzIoO, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is our understanding that 
there is a proposal before the Congress Te 
questing that our delegation, as headed by 
the Honorable John Cabot Lodge, present to 
the members of the United Nations Assembly 
a resolution requesting that all future mee’ 
ings of the Assembly be opened with 4 
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prayer. 


The members of our society unan- 
jmously endorse this proposal and hope that 
you will lend your support for its ultimate 
oar commit was founded under.God. We 
pelieve that this is the time for us to re- 
afirm that foundation. As a Nation, we 
chould stand up before the world and be 
counted on the side of God; for if God 
js for us, Who can be against us. 

God is the light and the truth. He en- 
trusted our forefathers with the responsi- 
pility of building a Nation; He is entrust- 
ing us, you and me and all our fellow Amer- 
jeans, with the responsibility of preserving 
that Nation. We must not be the cause for 
scandal before brother nations who may be 
weak or vacillating. We must stand up and 
declare ourselves anew as one of God. It 
is the one and only way of meeting and solv- 
ing the problems that plague us at home 
and abroad. 

I trust that this urgent plea for this pro- 
posal will meet with your approval, 

Most sincerely, 
J. RICHARD PELLINGTON, 
Secretary. 





The Postal Pay Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, [have here an excellent editorial from 
the May 23 issue of the Indianapolis Star 
pertaining to the President’s veto of 
postal pay legislation. I commend it to 
my colleagues and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert it in the REecorp: 

Tue PostaL Pay VETO 


In vetoing the latest postal pay raise bill 
President Eisenhower made it plain that if 
postal workers are going to get their raise, 
Congress is going to have to work with the 
President, Whatever pay boosts and upward 
reclassifications do come through are going 


to be the result of sober study, not vote- 
ching politics, 

There is not much disagreement over the 
desirability of an upward pay adjustment 
for postal workers. The President himself 
has expressed willingness to sign a pay raise 
aggregating an average of about 7.6 percent, 
compared to the 8.6 percent in the vetoed 
bill. But aside from this difference in the 
1 on taxpayers, the President pointed 

ther serious drawbacks in the bill. He 
id (1) that it discriminates against tens 
of thousands of rural letter carriers, special 
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delivery messengers, supervisors, and post- 
masters; (2) that it would cost the taxpayers 
$180 million a year, exorbitant in terms of 
what is needed to bring postal pay into line 
with comparable rates in private industry or 


the Goy 
ment 
und 


ernment; And (3) that the establish- 
of thousands of individual pay rates 
er the bill would gravely hamper admin- 
istration and operations in the post office. 
Although the President did not list it 
‘mong his reasons for the veto, he did point 
Out that the post office is now a costly deficit 
’peration, and will remain so whether or 
hot there is a pay raise, unless Congress 
JiCKS up postage rates by enough to make 
the service self-supporting. We recommend 
fact to the attention of the Congress- 
Men bucking the President in this matter. 
Meanwhile Senator FRANK CaRLson is 
ready to introduce a bill carrying out the 
‘aministration’s views on a postal pay raise. 


this 
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There is no way Congress can responsibly 
approach this bill, or any other postal bill, 
without at the same time finding ways of 
getting the post office out of the red. But 
to do this, it will first be necessary to stop 
fighting Ike and start working with him on 
the issue. 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to address two 
conferences on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency. The first of these, held in 
St. Louis, was the Southwest regional 
conference on the Child Welfare League 
of America; the second was the Uni- 
versity of Missouri conference on the 
control of juvenile delinquency. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp two editorials 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
dealing with these two conferences on 
this exceedingly important problem—a 
problem on which our Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency has been working 
for a year and a half in an effort to 
achieve broader understanding and to 
offer constructive recommendations and 
necessary legislation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

April 3, 1955} 


CAUSE AND CURE 


Senator THOMAS HENNINGS Offered some 
sound advice in St. Louis the other day on 
the burning issue of teen-age crime. Sena- 
tor HENNINGS addressed his remarks to the 
regional conference of the Child Welfare 
League holding a 3-day meeting here. 

What he had to say, however, should be of 
interest to a far wider audience than the 
600 delegates who heard him. 

Senator HENNINGS was a member of the 
Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, which has just wound up a 
2-year study of that timely subject. The 
committee, he pointed out, held hearings in 
nearly a dozen American cities from coast 
to coast. It heard hundreds of witnesses 
and received thousands of letters from citi- 
zens in every walk of life. 

Their testimony, he said, points clearly to 
the fact that the home is the biggest factor 
in determining whether our children turn 
out.to be happy, well-adjusted citizens—or 
juvenile delinquents. He commented, in 
part: 

“We know that the seriously delinquent 
boy or girl is not what we are pleased to 
call a ‘normal’ individual. We know that 
his delinquent behavior is usually rooted in 
the home in early deprivation and neglect— 
and by this I mean emotional and spiritual 
deprivation, as well as physical. 

“Tam not talking just about broken homes, 
nor about children of working mothers, al- 
though we know that in many instances 
these conditions have had damaging effects 
on children. 

“T am talking about the homes where the 
child is over-indulged, which, of course, may 
be just a form of compensation for the 
parent who, consciously or unconsciously, 
rejects the child. 
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“I am talking about the homes—and there 
are many of them in this generation—where 
parents have swung to the school of thought 
that teaches that children should not be 
disciplined nor should they be made to as- 
sume responsibility. * * * 

“All of these are forms of neglect, and the 
child’s response are probably well known to 
the neighbors, perhaps to the police officer on 
the beat, or to community agencies. * * *” 

What is the cure for the problem of juve-® 
nile delinquency? Here Senator HENNINGS 
accurately replies “there are no easy answers 
to it.” Certainly one of the hopeful ap- 
proaches, however, was mapped out by the 
committee on which he served. 

It proposed, in a bill which Senator HEN- 
NINGS backs, a program of Federal aid and 
guidance to improve State and local efforts 
to combat juvenile delinquency. These, he 
suggests, should center around the factors in 
family life that can cause or cure delin- 
quency. He also cites the need to weed out 
harmful conditions like slums that play a 
part in this problem. 

But basically the fault lies where Senator 
HENNINGS bluntly put it—with all adult 
Americans who make up the society of which 
their children are largely the product. 





[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
May 1, 1955] 
MONSTROUS APATHY 


Senator THomaAs C. HENNINGS, JR., speaking 
before a conference on youth problems last 
Friday at Missouri University, delivered a 
brutal indictment of society for ‘its apathy 
over juvenile delinquency. It was particu- 
larly brutal because it is true. Mr. HENNINGS 
was a@ member of a Senate subcommittee 
which recently concluded a 2-year investiga- 
tion of juvenile delinquency that compassed 
the length and breadth of the country. 

The hard fact is we are losing the battle 
against juvenile crime and miscreancy. The 
Senator said the stream of children through 
the Nation’s juvenile courts grew from 300,- 
000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1954. He added 
his committee found only 1 in 3 cases ever 
reaches courts. 

We talk loudly about the rising incidence 
of juvenile trouble. We wring our hands 
publicly with appropriate horror. The Sena- 
tor finds we do little to meet the problem. 
The American people are not alive to the 
danger th.t grows like a ravening canker. 
He charged apathy of local and Federal Gov- 
ernment, of parents and churches and 
schools—not all of them, but too many. 

He cited the growth of narcotics use 
among teen-agers, lack of adequate school 
facilities and teachers to care for malad- 
justed youths, sloth in wiping out slums 
which breed juvenile crime and vice. He 
noted the lack of adequate programs for re- 
habilitating youngsters, often lodged in 
jails with hardened criminals. 

The Senator declared attack upon juvenile 
delinquency demands money, and until we 
provide funds for proper family welfare work, 
recreational facilities, education, psychiatric 
treatment, parole and juvenile court work, 
we cannot begin to tackle the problem. 
Most of these funds, he said, must be ob- 
tained and the fight made on local levels. 

Aside from the vicious erosion of our chil- 
dren’s moral and physical future, juvenile 
delinquency is a political drain on the coun- 
try’s resources. The Senator gave statistics 
showing that last year the crime bill for 
America was $20 billion—a cost of $495 for 
every family. For each dollar we spent on 
education, we spent $1.82 for crime. For 
every dollar we gave churches, we spent $10 
on crime. Crime costs the public twice the 
total of all the Nation’s contributions to 
charity. 

Children are not born delinquent, he re- 
minded. The delinquent family, the delin- 
quent community breeds the delinquent 
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child. Senator Hennincs’ tough recital 
ought to contribute to the end he pleads: 
Less pious talk, more realistic action to halt 
delinquency among our children, 





Message of Oregon Council of Churches’ 
Convocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a message of the 
Oregon Council of Churches’ Convoca- 
tion held in Eugene, Oreg., February 1 
to 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE OREGON COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES’ CONVOCATION TO THE CHURCHES 

OF OREGON 


We, the members of the State convocation 
of the Oregon Council of Churches, called to 
consider “Christ: The Hope of the World,” 
are impelled to consider our hope in the 
context of the seething unrest of half the 
world and the deepening crises of the cold 
war. The Congress of the United States has 
granted our President awesome power to take 
action in Asia that could cast Asia-America, 
and at last the entire world, into the fiery 
furnace of war with atomic weapons and 
hydrogen bombs. One hydrogen bomb can 
destroy 10 million people. One hundred 
bombs, strategically placed can destroy most 
of life in the United States. We know that 
these weapons now in our hands are also in 
the hands of Russia, and assuredly in case 
of need are available to Communist Chirfa. 
It is vain to hope that combatants in a deci- 
sive war would refuse to use “such a decisive 
weapon either in hope of total victory or in 
the desperation of total defeat.” (Rept. of 
sec. IV, Evanston.) 

Our inescapable conclusion is that the age- 
old diplomacy which rested upon “the bal- 
ance of power”—the appeal to force, is bank- 
rupt. We of the atomic age need not look 
far down the course our world is on in its 
misplaced trust in arms, to discern the final 
plunge into catastrophe. We refuse to be- 
lieve that our vocation in Christian hope is 
to be an agent of the world’s destruction. 

Therefore, we undertake to reexamine the 
implications of our responsibility as Chris- 
tians for all the people of the world for whom 
Christ died and rose again and for whom 
He ever liveth to make intercession. Our 
purpose now is to quicken the Christian 
conscience and to come to a more perfect 
judgment concerning proposed solutions to 
the present crises. In order to do this we 
here set down our present thinking on a 
limited but most critical area of world af- 
fairs. We entreat our brethren in our homes 
and churches throughout the State to par- 
ticipate in the formation of a mature Chris- 
tian judgment by searching out the facts 
and in the light of our Christian command 
to prove all things, holding fast that which 
is good; this study and action by our 
brethren at home is the decisive work which 
remains to be done. 

We ask the Oregon Council of Churches 
to prepare a tentative agenda for discussion, 
covering the critical issues before us, and 
to include the report of the general assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches at 
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Evanston, in order that we, the people, may 
declare our own faith and initiate our ac- 
tion, under God, in these matters. We af- 
firm, with the voice of Evanston that it is 
our desire “That all will be moved to give 
utterance to the Christian hope in their own 
words and with the ideas which their thought 
and prayer discover.” The world waits for 
the voice of the people of God—the message 
of the church in word and deed. 

The present crisis in world affairs forces 
our attention on Formosa and emphasizes 
the importance of the contribution of the 
Christian Church to this phase of world af- 
“fairs. We are impressed with the essential 
place of the United Nations in moving to 
negotiate a cease-fire agreement. This fur- 
ther suggests the desirability of establish- 
ing the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
over Formosa until such time in the future 
when the final solution to the Formosan 
problem is possible by plebiscite, and that 
following such a decision the welfare of the 
dissenting group in such a plebiscite shall 
be protected by the United Nations. 

The situation in Formosa leads directly 
to the question of the membership of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations. Now 
is the time to reexamine our national policy 
on this issue. The arguments in 1950 by 
our present Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, impress us with their validity 
even now. 

“I have now come to believe that the 
United Nations will best serve the cause of 
peace if its Assembly is representative of 
what the world actually is, and not merely 
representative of the parts which we like. 
Therefore, we ought to be willing that all 
the nations should be members without 
attempting to appraise closely those which 
are good and those which are bad. Al- 
ready that distinction is obliterated by the 
present membership of the United Nations. 

“Some of the present member nations, and 
others that might become members, have 
governments that are not representative of 
the people. But if in fact they are govern- 
»ments—that is, if they govern—then they 
have a power which should be represented 
in any organization that purports to mirror 
world reality. 

“If the Communist Government of China 
in fact proves its ability to govern China 
without serious domestic resistance, then 
it, too, should be admitted to the United 
Nations. However, a regime that claims to 
have become the government of a country 
through civil war should not be recognized 
until it has been tested over a reasonable 
period of time. 

“If the United Nations membership were 
made substantially universal, that might 
end a preponderant voting superiority of 
the United States and its friends which, 
while pleasant, is somewhat fictitious. 

“Communist governments today dominate 
more than 30 percent of the population of 
the world. We may not like that fact; in- 
deed, we do not like it at all. But if we 
want to have a world organization, then it 
should be representative of the world as it 
is.” (John Foster Dulles, War or Peace, p. 
190, MacMillan.) 

The present crisis also indicates the ne- 
cessity of changing the traditional policy of 
the great powers of making other powers in- 
secure in order to attain their own security. 
This policy has guided the big powers even 
as members of the League of Nations and 
the United Nations. We pledge our support 
to a course of negotiated settlement in an 
effort to turn the conflict from the battle- 
field, to the constructive struggle of mind, 
heart, and resource to meet the desperate 
need of the world. To this end, we recog- 
nize the clear injunction of our Lord to give 
aid to those in need. 

We perceive in the continuing conditions 
of famine and other material want a con- 
stant indictment of those of us who enjoy 
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security of food and shelter and who utilize 
the incredible powers of production which 
God has given to us for our own materia] 
comfort. We recognize that the constant 
physical want in millions of our feljow. 
men living especially in Asia degrades their 
human dignity and shames our claims to 
Christian discipleship. 

We, therefore, commit ourselves to 4 
ceaseless effort to wipe out famine anq to 
assure to all men the essentials of life before 
seeking the further improvement of our own 
comfort. To this end we urge that the 
United States Government at least doubie 
the allocation for technical assistance 
hitherto made to the United Nations 
Among the many urgent issues facing us is 
the desperate need of 80 million refugees 
We urge, also, that the United States adhere 
to the promises made in the United Nations 
Charter, chapter XI, article 73, with regarg 
to the paramount interests of the natives in 
the nonselfgoverning territories. 

These suggestions ure offered in that they 
appeal to us as presenting an affirmative 
course in fulfillment of our faith. We do 
not presume to speak for the church, but 
we do, as a company of believers in Christ 
as Lord, ask our brethren to give serious 
study, discussion and prayer to these ques. 
tions. The message of the church must 
come from the people making up the body 
of Christ. Our hope is that the people of 
faith accepting their inescapable responsi- 
bility will find wisdom and grace to follow 
the way of our Lord. We pray for and seek 
a new force of faith. To this end we call 
for representatives drawn from local study 
groups to assemble in convocation at such 
time determined by the board of the Oregon 
Council of Churches in light of the progress 
of local study (probably 1956) to witness to 
our faith in Christ as Lord and under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit to declare our 
Christian witness in world affairs. 

We direct the secretary of the Oregon 
Council of Churches to communicate to the 
President of the United States and his Sec- 
retary of State and to all Oregon Congress- 
men and to inform them of this action of 
the Oregon Council of Churches. 





The American Experter and the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr’. 
Speaker, at the 56th annual meeting of 
the Rice Millers Association held in 
Washington on May 12 and 13, my col- 
league, the Honorable T. A. THOMPSON 
of Louisiana, delivered a significant ad- 
dress which is worthy of the attention of 
every Member of Congress. 

He and I have much in common be- 
sides the fact that we both bear the same 
name. We represent districts which are 
tremendous producers of rice. We also 
have deep-sea ports with their attend- 
ant problems of ocean shipping. Mr. 
THOMPSON is on the Merchant Marine 
Committee, where I served with a great 
deal of satisfaction for a number of 
years. I still retain my deep interest 10 
our American Merchant Marine—a Vital 
component of our national defense, and 
a mighty force in maintaining peaceful 
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commerce in the world of civilized na- 
‘T commend to each Member of Con- 
cress the address of Mr. THompson of 
touisiana, which I insert in the Recorp 
herew ith. 

ICAN EXPORTER AND THE MERCHANT 

MARINE 

f Hon. T. A. THompson, 56th an- 
eeting, the Rice Millers’ Association, 
1955) 

members of the Rice Millers’ 
and distinguished guests, when 
Mr. William M. Reid, asked 
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(Addre 
Mr. Reid, 
A sjation, 
; ur president, 
o to address this group today, he requested 
shat I talk on a topic that would be related 
to My committee work in Congress as well 
n< to the interests of the rice marketing 
trade. He suggested that perhaps my work 
with the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
committee might provide a great deal of 
! tion of interest to rice millers and 
anther segments of the rice industry, all of 
whom engage in or are affected by export 
business. 
' There are times when it takes a tremen- 
dous stretch of the imagination for a con- 
gressional speaker to relate his committee 
work to the particular interests of the group 
which he is called upon to address. That 
is certainly not so with me here today, and 
Iam very happy to have this opportunity 
to talk with you briefly about two subjects 
which mean a great deal to me: the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the rice industry, 
both of which are of prime importance to 
momy of my home State, Louisiana. 
Prior to going into a discussion of current 
day rice problems and the merchant marine 
nsideration in connection therewith, I 
would like to express at this time my sincere 
appreciation to the Honorable CLark W. 
THompson, chairman of the Rice Subcom- 
of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House, the members of the subcommit- 
all of my colleagues in the rice- 
areas for their extremely generous 
id active help in matters so important to 
us in Louisiana. If the remarks I have 
prepared for this meeting are repetitious in 
any manner, I only hope that they are not 
too far different from those stated by my 
cousin from Texas, as I feel sure that any 
statement made by him can be considered 
as authoritative. 
Iam sure the major problem confronting 
this covention is that of high rice produc- 
nin the United States which, based on a 
report of the Department of Agriculture in 
December 1954, was expected to reach a to- 
tal for 1954-55 of 50,106,000 hundredweight 
{rough basis). Of this amount, plus ® 7.6 
million hundredweight carryover from the 
1953-54 crop, about 27 million hundred- 
veight, it was estimated, would be domestic 
consumption and 26 million hundredweight 
exported, leaving a carryover of about 14 
hundredweight. However, because 
litical policies followed by the admin- 
istration (unless the State Department 
changes its policy of interferring), our ex- 
ts this year will amount to only about 
20 so hundredweight, which will leave 
us with a carryover probably in excess of 
Lillio n hundredweight. According to the 
Dep irtment of Agriculture, this carryover is 
‘n all-time record as compared with the 
1948-52 average of 2.8 million hundred- 
weight. We, therefore, find ourselves in a 
y unusual position when it is borne in 
mind that prior to World War II average 
hee exports were about 2% million hundred- 
ht (milled) as against the average for 
past 3 years of 16% million hundred- 
Welght (milled rice). Thus, where export 
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. ae prior to World War II was only 

6 percent of the rice milled in the United 
St tates, now well over one-half of our pro- 
or 55.7 percent, is dependent upon 
‘Port markets, 


cuction, 
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Most of this increase has come about 
through the loss of production in the 
Asiatic countries in the chaotic period fol- 
lowing the war, with a special upsurge of 
demand during and following hosiilities in 
Korea. Today, however, there is beginning 
to be a return to high production in the 
Far East, with a consequent downward trend 
in the price of rice from the record levels 
of 1952-53. From recent reports which I 
have had an opportunity to examine, the 
subject is a very complicated one with many 
ramified economic aspects. Various propos- 
als have been made, such as a two-price 
marketing plan, to enable the American in- 
dustry to retain its present high level of 
production and efficiency, and yet compete 
in the world market, maintain or increase 
domestic consumption, and avoid the build- 
ing up of wasteful surpluses. 

In this connection several years ago rep- 
resentatives of the fishing industry of north- 
eastern United States appeared before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to tell of their problems with regard 
to world competition. One witness, com- 
plaining of competition in the domestic mar- 
ket from foreign imports, intlicated that the 
industry would be in sound condition if 
domestic consumption of New England fish 
could be increased. The suggestion was made 
by a committee member that perhaps this 
problem could be met if Lent could only be 
made a little longer. To date that sug- 
gestion has not been successfully put into 
effect. Similarly, talking off the top of my 
head, I might try to help by suggesting that 
increase in domestic rice consumption could 
be brought about by governmental action de- 
signed to encourage a greater number of 
marriages each year as a stimulus to the 
sale of rice supplies. 

However, I believe I realize my limitations 
well enough to leave that problem to your 


domestic marketing experts who make a full- 


time job of selling rice to the American con- 
sumer. I will confine my remarks to a mat- 
ter I have given a great deal of thought dur- 
ing the past few years. 

I think it is safe to say that during this 
past Congress the most important legisla- 
tion considered by the Merchant Marine 
Committee was the proposal which, when en- 
acted into law, became the Cargo Preference 
Act. This act, Public Law 664, provides, 
among other things, that at least 50 percent 
of all cargoes given away or sold for foreign 
currencies must be transported overseas on 
privately owned United States flag vessels, 
to the extent such vessels are available at 
fair and reasonable rates for United States 
flag commercial vessels. The Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act enacted into general law the prin- 
ciple which has been spelled out in every 
individual foreign-aid program since the war. 
It conforms with the spirit and intent of our 
national maritime policy which recognizes 
the need for an American merchant marine 
sufficient to transport a substantial portion 
of our waterborne commerce and to serve 
as military or naval auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency. We hoped, with the 
enactment of this legislation, that Congress 
would not be confronted with irrelevant 
speechmaking in opposition to the 50-50 
principle, diverting attention from the main 
issue every time proposals are brought up for 
consideration involving the disposal of sur- 
plus commodities to our friends and allies 
elsewhere in the free world. We thought, 
and I am convinced, that the provisions of 
this act are eminently fair and reasonable 
and, in fact, necessary in the national in- 
terest so long as vast Government-aid pro- 
grams substitute for a large portion of our 
normal foreign trade. So did a majority of 
both Houses and the President, as attested 
by the approval of the Cargo Preference Act 
on August 26, 1954. 

Notwithstanding the action of the Con- 
gress and the President on this legislation, 
the enemies of an American merchant marine 
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and those of our own citizens who believed 
that the simple and obvious answer to the 
most economical transportation of our for- 
eign trade is to withdraw all, Government 
support and turn the business over to the 
merchant marines of other nations are still 
at work trying to undermine the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act. No sooner had the 84th Con- 
gress convened then stories began appearing 
in the American press that the administra- 
tion’s program for sale of farm surpluses 
overseas is “running into a bottleneck be- 
cause of a ship-American provision in Public 
Law 664." These stories would have had you 
believe that the law makes it mandatory 
that 50 percent of agricultural products must 
be shipped in American vessels, irrespective 
of the availability of tonnage or the reason- 
ableness of rates. They would have had you 
believe that greedy American shipowners 
were using the law to gouge the American 
farmer and the American Government. The 
stories made no reference to the fact that 
under this law if American-flag vessels are 
not available at reasonable rates, then for- 
eign-flag vessels may be freely used. 

Our committee, which has made a close 
study of this problem in relation to the 
needs of the American merchant marine for 
a number of years, was very much disturbed 
at the untrue and unfair charges leveled at 
the Cargo Preference Act. It was even more 
disturbing and very significant to find that 
coincident with the publicity in the Ameri- 
can press similar attacks were being made 
in the shipping journals of Europe. 

In the course of hearings held on the 
administration of the Cargo Preference Act 
in February 1955, it seemed clear that much 
of the opposition to the act came from the 
efforts, direct or indirect, of foreign nationals 
to undermine the legislation. No matter 
how the opposition would state it, it is obvi- 
ous that their goal is to compel the reduc- 
tion of the American merchant marine so 
they may increase transportation for their 
own shipping at the same time they are say- 
ing it is discriminatory and wrong for us to 
want only 50 percent of the business which 
we are giving away. 

To the best of my recollection, I have re- 
ceived no compfaints from members of the 
rice industry in my area about the opera- 
tions of our 50-50 policy in foreign-aid 
programs or any charges that the American 
merchant marine is an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayer. Nevertheless, I feel that it 
is timely to raise the subject before you, 
because it has been the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Nation which have been the mis- 
guided opponents to this important bulwark 
of our national transportation policy. 

Perhaps I know why I have had no com- 
plaints from my gulf coast friends and con- 
stituents. They have seen and enjoyed the 
prosperity which has come to the gulf co- 
incident with—and I believe attributable 
to—the upbuilding of modern American-flag 
ocean shipping services sailing from our 
ports. The American gulf coast now lined 
by flourishing port cities served by several 
leading American-flag cargo lines, with serv- 
ice to all parts of the world, was once wholly 
dependent for its export-import trade upon 
foreign-flag carriers which furnished a spo- 
radic service or withdrew altogether except 
during the seasonal peak cargo movements 
of cotton, rice, and other products. 

The danger of placing reliance upon im- 
prudent or shortsighted policies of depend- 
ence on foreign-flag shipping was graphically 
emphasized by Mr. Solon B. Turman, presi- 
cent of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., when, in 
an appearance before the southeastern area 
transportation conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in New 
Orleans on February 3, he discussed the 
predicament in which the American ship- 
ping industry found itself only 40 years ago. 
Mr. Turman said: 

“This Nation had so neglected its mer- 
chant marine just before World War I that 
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our ships were carrying only 9 percent of 
our export-import trade. When war broke 
in Europe we were still a neutral Nation and 
found ourselves without ships even for our 
basic needs. Our foreign trade was para- 
lyzed. Goods and materials piled up on the 
docks. As an example, in August 1913, we 
exported 257,000 bales of cotton. In August 
1914, only a year later, this dropped to 21,000 
bales. And because we did not have the 
ships to make deliveries, the price of cotton 
cropped from $62.50 a bale in July 1914, to 
$36.25 in December of the same year.” 

During that period much of the foreign- 
fiag shipping, upon which we had been re- 
lying, was withdrawn because of the Euro- 
pean hostilities. Thus, even before the heavy 
movement of munitions and due to the ab- 
sence of sufficient American ships, ocean 
shipping rates went up 700 percent. When 
the war got going full blast, these rates 
skyrocketed to 2,000 percent. Contrast this 
with our experience in World War II, when 
we had providentially developed at least the 
beginning of a modern American flag mer- 
chant marine. Despite the vastly greater de- 
mands upon shipping, at no time during that 
period did American shipping rates rise 
higher than 70 percent. Therefore, I must 
agree with Mr. Truman when he said, “It 
seems incredible that the need for an Amer- 
ican flag merchant marine can still remain a 
subject for debate.” Yet there are, even to- 
day, many Americans, including some in high 
quarters, who have yet to learn that a reason- 
ably powerful American merchant marine is 
more than our first line of defense. It is 
our advance line of action. It is our pro- 
tection against the enemy on the economic 
front long before our first line of military 
defense is called into action. 

Our experience in World War I should pro- 
vide example enough to all Americans that 
our domestic economy cannot depend on for- 
eign flag merchant marines to carry our ex- 
port and import trade. But, lest anyone feel 
that things have changed in the past 35 or 
40 years, let me refer to a clipping from a 
recent issue of the Financial Post, published 
at Toronto, Canada, which provides a cur- 
rent dramatic example of the effect of too few 
national flag merchant ships on a nation’s 
economy. Within the past few years our 
good neighbor, Canada, decided it could not 
support an adequate merchant marine, with 
the result that most of its merchant fleet 
left the Canadian flag. Let me read briefiy 
from this story: 

“Swiftly climbing ship charter rates are 
causing a serious vessel shortage at both 
Canadian coasts, which is interfering with 
export orders. 

“Because of a worldwide lack of available 
bottoms, shippers are having to pay almost 
100 percent more for cargo space in Van- 
couver and about 60 percent more in Halifax 
than last summer. * * * 

“With the high world demand for mer- 
chant ships, foreign-flag vesseis have been 
diverted from servicing Canadian ports to 
the more profitable trans-Pacific and Medi- 
terranean runs. 


“ ‘This,’ W. J. Fisher, general manager of 
the Canadian Shipowners Association, told 
the Post ‘is one of the disadvantages of not 
having an adequate Canadian fiag merchant 
fleet. Canadian ships must come home, be- 
cause they have Canadian crews. A Cana- 
dian flag fleet would go & long way in elimi- 
nating the current shipping shortage.’ ” 

Let me cite just one more example of our 
need for an American merchant marine sup- 
ported by our Government and supported by 
our exporters and importers. I do not be- 
lieve it is generally realized that better than 
80 percent of all ocean transportation to 
Korea during the recent war was supplied by 
American ships. So, let’s look at rice export 
statistics. For the period 1950-51, 271,000 
bags of American rice were shipped to Korea; 
in 1951-52 shipments totaled 2,821,000 bags; 
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and, in 1952-53 American rice exports to 
Korea consisted of 4,631,000 bags. I think it 
is fair to consider that wartime devastation 
and postwar rehabilitation were largely re- 
sponsible for such heavy imports by a rice- 
producing nation. But, my point is that 
during their period of great need the Ameri- 
can rice industry was able to supply the de- 
mand with almost full dependence upon 
American-flag shipping. 

Naturally we cannot depend, nor do we 
have any desire to depend upon the misery 
and domestic dislocations of our friends 
abroad for the creation of our export mar- 
kets. But, we can depend upon a strong 
American flag merchant marine to create 
new international trade through the opera- 
tions of their trade development and promo- 
tion departments. Our home-based shipping 
industry is eager to assist American busi- 
nessmen to develop new sales markets abroad. 


American steamship companies have trade 
development offices located in every State 
in the Union, manned with trained specialists 
to work with industrialists, businessmen and 
financial people in developing new markets 
or locating new sources of supply. As a 
result of these combined trade development 
activities of American flag lines, over 2,000 
domestic and foreign firms are personally 
contacted every working day of the year and 
offered the assistance of this vast interna- 
tional network of trade promotional facili- 
ties. Fifteen subsidized American steamship 
lines operate 113 domestic promotion offices, 
143 foreign offices, and employ 900 foreign 
and domestic freight agencies. Through 
their membership in shipping conferences it 
costs no more to ship via an American cargo 
liner than aboard a foreign liner. 

Let me mention 2 leading American ship- 
ping companies with their home port in New 
Orleans, and with operations of frequent, 
regular and dependable service all over the 
world. I refer to Mississippi Shipping 
Co. (Delta Line), and Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co. The strength of the economy of 
the Gulf States means more to them than 
anything else in the world. They are dedi- 
catea to giving the gulf area rice exporters 
unfailing service. They are dedicated to giv- 
ing that service to all American exporters 
and importers and to do everything within 
their power to increase the flow of trade 
through the gulf area. Their services will 
be available when foreign flag shipping dis- 
appears for whatever reason. The same, of 
course, is true of all of the companies in our 
American merchant marine but I could not 
resist an opportunity to put in a plug for 
these 2 great companies from’ home. 

With the vastly higher standards of living 
in the United States as compared with those 
of competitive maritime nations, our mer- 
chant marine is naturally at a disadvantage 
because of the big spread between United 
States and foreign costs of ship construction 
and operation. The wage differential alone 
demonstrates the problem of operating Amer- 
ican ships in competition with our foreign 
friends. The average monthly wage cost of 
operating an American-flag cargo vessel in 
1952 was $24,500, as against $4,100 under 
Japanese registry, $5,100 under German reg- 
istry, and $6,500 under British registry. 
Therefore, we must offset that differential in 
some way if we are to maintain the merchant 
marine which our commerce and security 
require. Our Government meets this prob- 
lem by the granting of subsidies only suffi- 
cient to place the American-ship operator 
on a cost parity with his foreign competitor. 
In return, the operator agrees to have avail- 
able at all times the equipment and the 
know-how to provide frequent, regular, and 
dependable service to the American business- 
men and the vital logistic support required 
in times of war and national emergency. 

The opportunity which has come to me 
during my 21% years of service in the Con- 
gress and as a member of the Merchant Ma- 
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rine and Fisheries Committee has 
the unshakable conviction that 51 
a strong American merchant marine jg; on 
of the cheapest forms of insurance which 
this Nation can have, and provides the great 
est assurance that our foreign trade wij) 
develop and prosper. Your voluntary pa- 
tronage of the American merchant marine 
will go a long way toward increasing your 
selling power in the markets of the ‘world, 
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Asiatic Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, TI ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a telegram 
which was sent to the President of the 
United States by Eugene Carson Blake, 
president, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America; Ernest A. Gross, chairman, 
department of international affairs, Na- 
tional Council of Churches; and Walter 
W. Van Kirk, executive director, depart- 
ment of international affairs, National 
Council of Churches, concerning the 
crisis in Asia. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Marcy 30, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C:: 

We the undersigned officers cf the Nation- 
al Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, appeal to you to 
take all honorable steps to the end that the 
crisis in Asia of which the Formosa Strait 
issue is a part, may be peaceably resolved. 
We look to you to resist the pressure of those 
who, however sincere, appear to advocate pol- 
icies that could lead to-a third world war. 
We would regard as extremely unfortunate 
any course of action in Asia that would im- 
peril the good will and cooperation ol our 
friends and allies. 

It is our fervent desire that in this hour of 
national peril you will once again call upon 
the American people to exercise patience and 
restraint; that you will caution against the 
risks of unilateral action; that you will ull- 
lize to the fullest extent such facilities for 
negotiation as may be available through the 
United Nations or elsewhere. 

The Chinese Communist regime is a force 
in being, even though we do not recognize 1! 
nor deal with it in the United Nations. At 
present there exists between that regime and 
our Government only a menacing stalemate. 
The security of our Nation, as well as our 
tradition of responsibility in world affairs, 
requires that every possible effort be mace 
to resolve this problem. We believe negotia- 
tion is the most practicable means for se¢k- 
ing solutions consistent with principle. Wé 
reject the view that negotiation is appeasc- 
ment. Appeasement lies in the surrender o 
principle. 

It is true that experience with commu 
nism teaches that what passes for negotie- 
tion only too often is a cover for deceit. Ye 
this very fact can, by skillful diplomacy, be 
converted into a means of enlightening wor'¢ 
opinion concerning the pitfalls on the W®) 
to peace. We are not competent to sugses! 
what the most effective procedures for ne 
gotiation may be under the circumstance 
currently prevailing. We are convilte, 
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however, that there is no substitute for ne- 

otiation except the arbitrament of force, 

which creates vastly greater problems than 

J lve. 
are EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, 

president, National Council of the 

Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 

ERNEST A. Gross, 

Chairman, Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Council of 
Churches. 

Water W. VAN KIRK, 

Erecutive Director, Department of 
International Affairs, National 
Council of Churches. 





Proposal To Designate Fort Leonard 
Wood a Permanent Military Training 
Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, for 
more than 2 years now the status and 
fate of Fort Leonard Wood in the heart 
of the Ozarks has been hanging in the 
balance, and in the absence of any offi- 
cial designation as to the permanence of 
this military installation, the business- 
men and civilian population of the sur- 
rounding area, as can well be appre- 
ciated, have been faced with a serious 
economic uncertainty with respect to 
the advisability of maintaining or cur- 
tailing the many facilities and services 
required to accommodate the demands 
of the military personnel of this post. 

Rumors are eternally circulated—al- 
ways from an allegedly reliable source, 
of course—that the Army is about to 
evacuate Fort Leonard Wood in the very 
near future, and the people of the adja- 
cent area are continually alarmed over 
the impending abandonment of this 
installation. 

I earnestly hope that the Department 
of Defense is mindful of the extreme 
economic displacement and the serious 
impact upon the prosperity and eco- 
nomic welfare of that whole area which 
the deactivation of Fort Leonard Wood 
would entail. I trust, too, that they are 
aware of the write-off loss to the defense 
establishment in terms of taxpayer dol- 
i's Invested in the construction of roads, 
buildings and other necessary appurten- 
ances that Fort Wood’s liquidation 
would mean, 

Accordingly my colleague (Mr. Sym- 
INGTON] and I have repeatedly requested 
and Iam again asking that the Depart- 
ment of the Army resolve this dilemma 
once and for all by declaring Fort 
Leonard Wood a permanent installation, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
resolution which was adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the Missouri House of 
Representatives on May 3, 1955, urging 
that Fort Leonard Wood be designated a 
permanent military installation and 
Sperated as a permanent military train- 
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ing center, as well as two editorials 
which have been brought to my atten- 
tion and which appeared recently in the 
Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

House Resolution 123 


Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has served 
as the training area for thousands of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood is strategi- 
cally located in the heart of Missouri’s rugged 
hill country and is climatically situated so 
that military personnel can be trained under 
all weather conditions and over a varied ter- 
rain which is recognized as one of the best 
training areas in the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has spent great 
sums of money on Fort Leonard Wood and 
has one of the greatest concentrations of 
earth-moving equipment in the world at 
Fort Wood for the training of Army engi- 
neers; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has been des- 
ignated and is now operating as a temporary 
installation; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood is of great 
value to the Nation and to Missouri and the 
closing of Fort Wood would be harmful to 
the State and Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this house earnestly urge 
that Fort Leonard Wood be designated a per- 
manent military installation and operated 
as a permanent military training center; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk send copies 
of this resolution to the Members of Congress 
from Missouri. 

Adopted May 3, 1955. 


[From the Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader] 
MAKE FortT LEONARD Woop PERMANENT 


Large sums spent on Army post and its 
importance for training engineers would 
make it unsound to abandon installation, 
yet that threat exists as long as fort has 
temporary status, editorial says; Missouri 
should urge Pentagon to change classifica- 
tion. 

The unestimable value of Fort Leonard 
Wood to the Government as a whole, and 
to Missouri and the Ozarks in particular, is 
taken for granted, but there’s an alarming 
indication that it won’t always be like this. 

For Fort Leonard Wood, it has only re- 
cently been reemphasized, is still designated 
as a temporary installation by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and could conceivably be 
ordered closed sometime early in 1956. 

The War Department Installation Board 
recommended that ‘‘temporary” designation 
for Fort Leonard Wood in 1946, and in March 
of that year the installation was inactivated. 

In August 1950, the installation was reac- 
tivated as a training center to support the 
expansion of the Army brought about by the 
Korean action, and in 1952 the findings of 
the 1946 board were reiterated. Fort Wood 
was only a temporary setup. 

Last month another survey of temporary 
Army camps was made and Fort Wood was 
retained in the “temporary” classification, 
but given an additional] year’s lease on life. 

Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens has in- 
formed Senator THomMas C. HENNINGS that 
another study will be made late this year or 
possibly early in 1956. Transfer to a “per- 
manent” designation for the Missouri instal- 
lation ought to be sought by all influential 
groups in the State, not only from a stand- 
point of economics but because of the bene- 
fits that may one day be reaped for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Just as Fort Benning is a permanent setup 
for the infantry and Fort Sill a permanent 
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installation for the artillery, then Fort Wood 
is deserving of such a status on behalf of 
the engineers. 

Fort Leonard Wood, located in some of 
Missouri’s most rugged hill country, offers 
ideal terrain for the training of engineers. 
A great deal of money has been spent on the 
camp, and it is now said to house the greatest 
concentration of earth-moving equipment in 
the world. 

It would seem unsound economically to 
abandon such facilities in the light of world 
conditions, and this threat will exist as long 
as the Department of the Army continues a 
policy of evaluating its so-called “temporary” 
installations on a year-to-year basis. 

Congressman Dewey Short and Senators 
Hennings and Stuart Symington no doubt 
feel the urgency of having Fort Leonard 
Wood clasisfied as a permanent installation, 
but their activities on behalf of this may 
only be prodded by the opinions of their 
constituents. 





[From the Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader 
of April 17, 1955] 


«WHY Not PERMANENT STATUS FOR ForT 
LEONARD Woop? 


The unestimable value of Fort Leonard 
Wood to the Government as a whole, and 
to Missouri and the Ozarks in particular, 
is taken for granted, but there’s an alarm- 
ing indication that it won't always be like 
this. 

For Fort Leonard Wood, it has only recent- 
ly been reemphasized, is still designated as 
a temporary installation by the Department 
of the Army and could conceivably be or- 
dered closed sometime early in 1956. 

The War Department Installation Board 
recommended that “temporary” designa- 
tion for Fort Leonard Wood in 1946, and in 
March of that year the installation was in- 
activated. 

In August 1950, the installation was re- 
activated as a training center to support the 
expansion of the Army brought about by 
the Korean action, and in 1952 the findings of 
the 1946 board were reiterated—Fort Wood 
was only a temporary setup. Last month 
another survey of temporary Army camps was 
made and Fort Wood was retained in the 
temporary classification, but given an ad- 
ditional year’s lease on life. 

Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens has in- 
formed Senator THomas C. HENNINGS that 
another study will be made late this year 
or early in 1956. 

Transfer to permanent designation for 
the Missouri installation ought to be sought 
by all influential groups in the State, not 
only from a standpoint of economics but 
because of the benefits that may one day 
be reaped for the Nation as a whole. 

Just as Fort Benning is a permanent set- 
up for the infantry and Fort Sill a permanent 
installation for the artillery, then Fort Wood 
is deserving of such a status on behalf of the 
engineers. 

Fort Leonard Wood, located in some of Mis- 
souri’s most rugged hill country, offers ideal 
terrain for the training of engineers. A 
great deal of money has been spent on the 
camp, and it is now said to house the great- 
est concentration of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. 

It would seem unsound economically to 
abandon such facilities in the light of world 
conditions, and this threat will exist as long 
as the Department of the Army continues 
a policy of evaluating its so-called tem- 
porary installations on a year-to-year basis. 

Congressman Dewey SuHorT and Senators 
HENNINGS and Stuart SYMINGTON no doubt 
feel the urgency of having Fort Leonard 
Wood classified as a permanent installation, 
but their activities on behalf of this may only 
be prodded by the opinions of their con- 
stituents. 
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Loss of Water Points Up Need for Dam 
at Waco, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some 2 weeks ago I appeared with 
several citizens from Waco, Tex., before 
a Senate subcommittee to urge an ap- 
propriation to complete final plans for 
the building of Waco Dam and Reser- 
voir, an authorized project on the Bos- 
que River, in Texas. 

Since then, various areas of my State 
have been blessed with heavy rainfall. 
And once again, as so often has hap- 
pened in the past, a substantial percent- 
age of the total rainfall has roared down 
into the Gulf of Mexico—lost to use in 
the cities and on the farms along the 
way. 

A news story in the Waco News-Trib- 
une for May 20 tells what happened with 
respect to Lake Waco when the rain 
came. This story so graphically points 
up the vital necessity of carrying for- 
ward these water conservation and flood- 
control projects that I commend it to the 
attention of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story from the Waco News-Tribune be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Waco lost a 6-month supply of water 
Thursday because Lake Waco couldn’t hold 
a drop of the new rainfall on the Bosque 
watersheds, and the loss was called a perfect 
illustration of why a new and larger dam on 
the Bosque is needed. 

Bassett Watson, flood control committee 
chairman of Waco Chamber of Commerce, 
said sadJy as he looked at a picture of the 
water roading out of Lake Waco. 

DOWN TO GULF 

“There it goes to the Gulf of Mexico. If 
the new dam were in place we could have 
caught and kept every drop of this week’s 
rains. We would have enough water for 
Waco and plenty left over for the irrigation 
farmers down the Brazos.” 

Watson returned a week ago from Wash- 
ington where he and other Wacoans asked 
Congress to start appropriating money for 
the new Waco Dam, $100,000 this year to 
complete final plans. 

Lake Waco built to hold 39,000 acre-feet 
of water in 1$29, now has rest of its reservoir 
being filled with silt. 

BOSQUE RUNS FULL 

The Bosque rivers and creeks tributary to 
them were running full Thursday afternoon 
following heavy rains early Thursday morn- 
ing. 

The early morning rains dumped 2.16 
inches at the Weather Bureau at Waco Mu- 
nicipal Airport up to 1.6 inches elsewhere in 
town. 

Gatesville area had more than 5 inches 
early Thursday, Erath 4.10, Gholson and 
China Spring 3.6, West 3.55, Rock Creek and 
Leroy 3.00 and other spots in the Waco area 
from an inch to 2 inches. 


SHOWERS STILL FALLING 


Late Thursday afternoon the Waco 
Weather Bureau reported showers in prog- 
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ress about 60 miles to the southwest and 
northwest of Waco. There was a possibility 
of showers in Waco before sunrise Friday. 

Most Central Texas streams which over- 
flowed their banks from heavy rains Wed- 
nesday night and early Thursday were fall- 
ing Thursday night. 

The Bosque River was still rising at Valley 
Mills and was expected to dump more water 
into Lake Waco Thursday night. 





The Salk Antipolio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the May 
19 issue of that fine periodical, the Re- 
porter magazine, contained a page of 
newsnotes concerning the unfortunate 
management of the Salk vaccine affair. 

This report deals with the contrast be- 
tween the way this vital business was 
handled in New York City, and the way 
it was handled in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column, entitled ‘““The Reporter’s Notes,” 
from the Reporter magazine of May 19, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VOLUNTARY ACTION 


Back in the fall of last year the health 
authorities of the city of New York mobil- 
ized their energies to deal with what they 
knew might soon become the greatest op- 
portunity in preventive medicine in our 
time—the Salk polio vaccine. While nation- 
wide tests to prove its effectiveness were still 
under way, Dr. Leona Baumgartner, the 
city’s health commissioner, told the New 
York Times on October 24, 1954, that her 
office was making plans to protect as many 
children as possible if the vaccine should 
prove effective, and had worked out priori- 
ties and allocations. After April 12 of this 
year, when the historic announcement of 
the vaccine’s success was made at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., New York City’s preparations 
were complete. 

With the news out, we went to Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby’s Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington to 
see whether it had similarly prepared itself 
for the great event. Unfortunately it seemed 
that it hadn’t. The director of public rela- 
tions (a portly white-haired man who 
wanted to be referred to as the “spokesman 
for the Department” but not by name) told 
us that aside from arranging photographic 
coverage of Secretary Hobby signing the 
licenses for vaccine manufacture, absolutely 
no plans had been made in advance. “How 
could we? We had to wait for a Presidential 
directive, which came 2 days after the an- 
nouncement.” And why didn’t Mrs. Hobby 
ask for a directive in advance? “Mrs. Hobby 
is a member of the team,” he bristled. “She 
doesn’t go bursting in before she’s invited.” 

It was not until 10 days after the April 12 
announcement that Mrs. Hobby’s Depart- 
ment held its first conference to deal with 
the urgent issues of vaccine distribution, 
allocation of priorities, Federal versus vol- 
untary controls, and an incipient black 
market. By that time, something like a 


panic had spread across the country, caused 
by the news that the wonder drug was 
going to remain for some time in extremely 
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short supply. Finally, on the first weekenqg 
in May, Mrs. Hobby got around to submit. 
ting her recommendations to the President_ 
after four of the precious weeks between 
the original announcement and the end of 
the school year had elapsed. 

“The Federal Government, the Only au- 
thority capable of exercising national con. 
trols, made no serious effort, before the re. 
lease of the report to anticipate its responsi. 
bilities,” the New York Herald Tribune 
charged in a front-page editorial. 

“But,” protested the spokesman for the De- 
partment, “nobody told us anything. We 
thought the Polio Foundation was going io 
have enough vaccine to take care of all the 
children.” 

Why didn’t they find out? “On what au. 
thority?” he asked smugly. “Mrs. Hobby 
can’t interfere in a contractual arrangement 
between the Polio Foundation and private 
enterprise, the six firms that made the vac- 
cine. They could have told her to go to 
hell.” He granted that “rumors” of the 
vaccine’s effectiveness were out a full month 
before the official report, but “the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
doesn’t act on rumors. Why, if we had held 
a conference in advance, we could have been 
criticized for helping to spread the rumors.” 

So the Department did not act. To pub- 
lic-health authorities other than Mrs. 
Hobby’s, the nationwide tests of the vaccine 
during 1954, involving nearly 2 million inoc- 
ulations, were more than “rumors.” When 
the Eisenhower administration set up a 
brand-new Department that for the first 
time in our history placed matters of na- 
tional health on a Cabinet level and installed 
Mrs. Hobby in it, its intention was presum- 
ably to devote special governmental attention 
to health—not just to give a Cabinet position 
to Mrs. Hobby. 

The Department seems to be interested, 
above all, in principles. “Wouldn’t it be a 
wonderful thing,”’ the spokesman asked us, 
“if Americans could prove to the world that 
voluntary controls will work?” We thought 
than an even more wonderful thing would be 
to eradicate polio. 

“Is the Department going to crack down on 
the black market?” we asked the spokesman. 
“We have no information about that di- 
rectly,” he said. “People seem to give those 
stories to the newspapers instead of to us.” 
Was the Department looking for violators? 
“Well,” he answered, “our medical officers 
are supposed to report infractions, if they 
find any. But enforcement, of course, is up 
to the Department of Justice.” 





Nonsubsidized All-Cargo Air Service 
Across the Atlantic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE® 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD 2 editorials by the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, 1 by the New York Times, 2 by 
the Washington Post, 1 by the Washine- 
ton Star, and a feature article by the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Register, all con- 
cerning the failure of the White House 
in the last 10 months yet to have aPp- 
proved the decision of the Civil Acro- 
nautics Board to certificate a nonsub- 
sidized all-cargo air service across the 
Atlantic. 
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The recent action by the Congress in 
reducing the amount of public money to 
be devoted to subsidizing our interna- 
tional airlines emphasizes the fact that 
issuance of nonsubsidized airline certifi- 
cates offers the President the best oppor- 
{unity to insure the continuation of es- 
sential United States airline services 
abroad without flying in the face of the 
congressional action in reducing sub- 
sidies. 

It is additionally disturbing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while the American applicant 
has been held up, a British applicant has 
peen given Presidential approval and is 
today advertising in our trade journals 
that this British company is the only 
scheduled all-cargo air service operating 
between our country and Europe. As the 
Civil Aeronautics Board itself noted—a 
vear and a half ago—it would be thor- 
oughly inconsistent for the United States 
Government to find—as it has found— 
that the public convenience and neces- 
sity requires a permit to be given to a 
British freight line, while at the same 
time denying a certificate to our Ameri- 
can applicant. 

Iam sure the White House ought to, in 
all fairness, take the position that the 
American applicant should be given 
equal opportunity with the British line. 

Delay in White House approval of this 
ease is not only letting our British 
friends get the jump on us, but is also 
dangerously delaying the development 
of airlift needed by the military. As long 
ago as January 12, 1950, the then Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the late Stephen 
Early, wrote the CAB that “the Depart- 
ment favors the certification of an all- 
cargo service in this area.” 

It was last June that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board submitted to the President 
its decision favoring certification of an 
American cargo line. 

It is time for the President to act. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
14, 1955] 
BrIraINn First AGAIN 

For 7 years a group of American irregular 
air-freight carriers have been trying to get 
permission to carry cargoes on regular sched- 

s across the North Atlantic. All applica- 

s have been denied by the Civil Aeronau- 
Board, which for some mysterious reason 
pposed to the development of scheduled 
rgo operations by American lines on 
international routes. Nevertheless, the Board 

5 now ruled that a British line, Airwork, 
Ltd may carry on such flights across the 

th Atlantic from American terminals. 

The favored British line has neither the 
crews nor the aircraft needed to handle the 
ness, and it has little experience in flying 
‘ie route, The American companies which 
‘ave been petitioning in vain are well-estab- 

hed freight carriers which have fleets of 
ved airplanes, much experience, and fi- 

| stability. For example, Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, the acknowledged leader of 
‘“e group, has flown more than 3,500 Atlantic 
id Pacific crossings, most of them under 
Military contracts. 
he American operators contend that regu- 
cheduled flights, which would permit 
‘uppers to plan deliveries, are the only sound 
n Which this business could be estab- 
_ We do not understand why one or 
of the American lines has not been per- 
a to start such operations long ago, and 


by 


ished. 
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there is utterly no excuse for the CAB to 
continue the ban when a foreign operator is 
permitted to enter the field. 

American military men have called the 
CAB'’s policy contradictory and shortsight- 
ed. Outrageous favoritism is a more accu- 
rate way to describe the policy. A congres- 
sional investigation to determine who is 
pulling the strings on the CAB against Amer- 
ican interest seems to be overdue. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 
4, 1954] 


AMERICA LAST 


Five American air freight operators have 
been trying in vain to get permission to 
carry cargoes on regularly scheduled flights 
across the North Atlantic and on other in- 
ternational routes. One of the companies, 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, filed its first 
application with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
7 years ago. 

This firm, operating under military con- 
tracts, has flown more than 3,500 Atlantic 
and Pacific crossings. It made a fine record 
for dependability in the air lifts to Berlin 
and Korea. The company’s profits have been 
used to buy 9 four-engine freighter planes 
and it has 4 others on order. 

This American firm with financial stability 
and much experience can’t get CAB per- 
mission for scheduled air freight operations, 
but a few days ago the CAB ruled that a 
British airline could make such flights from 
American terminals. The favored British op- 
erator lacks experience on the North Atlantic 
routes, and at present it has neither crews 
nor airplanes to conduct the business. 

No Government subsidies are involved 
here. The five petitioning American lines 
simply want permission to operate on regular 
schedules so that shippers can depend on 
regular deliveries and a steady business can 
be developed. The first companies to offer 
the service naturally will have a competitive 
advantage. 

The CAB'’s decision in turning the business 
over to a British line has been called ‘“‘con- 
tradictory and shortsighted” by American 
military men, who know the value of having 
fleets of commercial air carriers which could 
be converted at any time to military service. 


If this discrimination against an Ameri- 
can firm is allowed to stand, something is 
rotten in the CAB and a congressional in- 
vestigation of its activities would be in 
order. 


[From the New York Times of Mar. 14, 1955] 
AIR POLICY DECISIONS 


The transportation of overseas cargo by 
air is steadily increasing. The many Ameri- 
can-flag and foreign-flag airlines that carry 
both passengers and cargo between New 
York and foreign airports welcomed a new- 
comer at Idlewild last week. It was the 
British-flag all-cargo carrier, Airwork.Atlan- 
tic. 

This country’s aviation industry hopes 
that the inauguration of this regular serv- 
ice, welcome as it is, may serve as a re- 
minder to the White House staff that there 
are a number of crucial air-route ques- 
tions awaiting Presidential action. One of 
the oldest cases still undecided is the Trans- 
Atlantic Cargo Case which has been under 
consideration for more than 7 years and 
which has been at the White House since 
last summer. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines filed its 
application for certification as an unsub- 
sidized all-cargo carrier. It was denied once, 
and then reopened. Finally, with seventy- 
odd full days of hearings and a massive 
printed record of 8,600 pages behind it in 
this one case, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last year accepted a trial examiner’s rec- 
ommendation for the _ certificate. The 
Board’s recommendation was sent to the 
White House, where the President has the 
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final word on air-route matters involving 
foreign services. 

The airline meanwhile has been carrying 
on, under temporary authorization, its ir- 
regular but impressive services as an all- 
freight carrier across the Atlantic. But its 
operation must remain inadequate and its 
long-range planning must be held in abey- 
ance so long as its right to fly is limited. 

The long record in the case suffers by 
comparison with the speed with which the 
Airwork proposal was approved by United 
States authorities and was put into opera- 
tion—all in 9 months, from the date of 
the initial application here to the moment 
the first plane touched the runway at Idle- 
wild. 


[From the Washington Post of September 
13, 1954] 


COMPETITION IN THE AIR 


Some extremely significant decisions in- 
volving international air routes of American 
carriers are or shortly will be before the Pres- 
ident for approval. These include the so- 
called Balboa case, on the interchange of 
planes on routes to South America; the peti- 
tion for regular certificates by two irregular 
carriers, Seaboard & Western and Trans- 
ocean; the renewal of Northwest Airlines’ 
certificate to Tokyo; and the request of 
Trans-World Airlines to operate from India 
to Japan. 

In only two of these cases is the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
known. Reportedly the CAB has agreed, 
after 7 years, that Seaboard & Western should 
be certificated as an all-cargo carrier across 
the Atlantic. Reportedly, too, it has recom- 
mended renewal of Northwest’s northern 
route to Japan. It is impossible to assess 
the other recommendations until they are 
made public. In recent weeks, however, the 
CAB has seemed to shy away from the chosen 
instrument, or single overseas airline, phil- 
osophy which Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
and Under Secretary Murray apparently have 
sought to force upon it. Thus it may be a 
correct assumption that the Board has voted 
to broaden rather than restrict the scope of 
international air operations, a welcome de- 
velopment if true. This newspaper has con- 
sistently held the view that, in the absence 
of overriding considerations, the President 
ought to accept the recommendations of 
regulatory agencies. 

Particularly in the case of the two irreg- 
ular carriers, certification seems overdue. 
Seaboard & Western has amply justified its 
plea for a nonsubsidized all-cargo operation 
across the Atlantic. The international 
freight potential has barely been tapped; 
and if an American company is willing to 
expend its own funds in order to develop 
such business, the administration ought to 
appiaud it. Transocean also has demon- 
strated, as a nonscheduled operator, that it 
is a responsible carrier of both passengers 
and freight. If the trans-Pacific route pat- 
tern will not now permit another scheduled 
carrier, Transocean at least deserves some 
permanent recognition as an irregular carrier. 

In all of these cases the principal opponent 
has been Pan American World Airways, which 
also has been the principal proponent of the 
chosen instrument. Pan American own 
operations are a valuable backbone of inter- 
national air service. But experience has 
proved that competition both stimulates new 
traffic and is an incentive to more economical 
operation. It is impossible to apply to in- 
ternational traffic the same standards as 
those used to judge the more highly de- 
veloped domestic route structure. There is 
no more justification now than there has ever 
been for the chosen instrument, and we hope 
the President will roundly reject the re- 
strictive course being urged upon him. It 
would be strange indeed for an administra- 
tion pledged to free business from unneces- 
sary restraints to place itself in the position 
of decreeing a monopoly in aviation. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 5, 1955] 


AVIATION IN A BOTTLE 


In addition to the President’s recent double 
reversal on the question of air routes to Ha- 
waii, there is another international air ma- 
neuver in process at the White House. This 
is what may be termed action by inaction. 
Since last June the so-called transatlantic 
cargo case has been before the President for 
approval or disapproval, neither of which it 
has received. 

Almost 7 years after the case was initiated 
the CAB voted 3-2 to certificate Seaboard 
& Western Airlines to operate a nonsubsidized 
all-cargo service from this country to Europe 
and the near East. Following the CAB rec- 
ommendation the case went to the White 
House in accordance with the requirement 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act in international 
route decisions. There it has sat. The fail- 
ure to act of course nullifies the CAB recom- 
mendation quite as effectively as if the Presi- 
dent had openly overruled it. 

The case is of interest because on Wednes- 
day of this week a British all-cargo carrier, 
Airwork Atlantic, began service to New York. 
The air cargo potential across the Atlantic 
has barely been tapped, and the new service 
is to be welcomed as the reciprocal part of 
the bilateral treaty under which two Ameri- 
can carriers now serve Britain. It is curious, 
however, that an American carrier has been 
kept out of the same service despite CAB 
and Defense Department approval and de- 
spite the fact that it would not be eligible 
for subsidy. 

No doubt as a result of the flipflop over 
the Northwest Airlines route in the Pacific, 
Senator MAGNUSON has introduced an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
limit presidential reversals of the CAB to 
matters directly affecting defense and foreign 
policy, and to require the President to ex- 
plain his actions to Congress. This in our 
Judgment would be an unfortunate usurpa- 
tion of presidential prerogatives. Neverthe- 
less, it ought to be a reminder to the Presi- 
dent that he ought not to nullify the find- 
ings of regulatory agencies without com- 
pelling reason. Perhaps now that the CAB 
has a full complement of members the Presi- 
dent may be induced to take a more critical 
look at some of the advice he has been re- 
ceiving from the Department of Commerce 
on aviation matters. 


-— 


{From the Evening Star of March 26, 1955] 
AIRLINES AWAIT ANSWERS 


The American airline industry is waiting 
for final answers by the Government to three 
major questions affecting the international 
operations and the economics of at least a 
half-dozen of our commercial carriers. Two 
of these cases call for presidential decisions. 
The third calls for Civil Aeronautics Board 
action and international negotiation at the 
governmental level. 

One case, illustrating the harmful effects 
of delay, involves application by Seaboard 
and Western Airlines for permission to 
operate an all-cargo transatlantic service. 
The application was filed in 1947 and the line 
has been operating under so-called tem- 
porary authorization since that time. In 
1954, the CAB recommended certification for 
S. & W. Since international operating rights 
require presidential approval, the recom- 
mendation was forwarded to the While 
House, but no action has been forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, Airwork, Ltd., a British carrier, 
has been certified and has begun cargo 
operations between the United States and 
England. S. & W., still unsure whether its 
right to fly will be affirmed, is handicapped 
in its long-range planning. And Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and Trans-World Air- 
lines, opposing the S. & W. certification, re- 
main unsure as to the permanent competi- 
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tive pattern of transatlantic freight 
operations. 

In a second case, Pan American is await- 
ing a White House ruling on whether it can 
compete with Northwest Airlines and several 
foreign carriers on the Great Circle route be- 
tween our west coast and the Far East. Al- 
though Pan American pioneered this shorter 
route, it is now compelled to serve the Far 
East via a time-consuming and more costly 
island-hopping route through the mid- 
Pacific. Similarly, American Airlines is 
awaiting decision on whether it can fly non- 
stop from New York to Mexico City, a privi- 
lege already held by Air France. American 
is now required to stop at Dallas-Forth 
Worth, and claims that Air France during 
the past year has captured 85 percent of the 
New York-Mexico City traffic on a service like- 
wise pioneered by the United States carrier. 
Intergovernment agreement is necessary for 
the American nonstop certification. 

Final resolution of these problems is not 
simple, particularly when political pressures 
become intermixed with economic factors. 
There is clear need, however, for definitive 
rulings by which our own lines can know 
whether they are in business for more than 
temporary periods and under what competi- 
tive conditions, 





[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Register of 
March 26, 1955] 


CaRGO AIRLIFT INADEQUATE FOR MILITARY 
FORCES 


In theory, the military air transport will 
enlist immediately an important percentage 
of the aircraft in the civil air fleet. It’s a 
nice theory, but the blunt fact is that the 
bulk of the aircraft in the American commer- 
cial air fleets are passenger aircraft. There 
has been blithe talk of modifying these 
planes to permit them to carry bulk cargo, 
but such talk ignores the obvious fact that at 
the moment they would be needed—that is, 
on the outbreak of war or the declaration of 
a national emergency—there would not be 
engineers, labor, or materials to convert pas- 
senger aircraft to freight carriers. 

Nevertheless, the aircraft available from 
the civil airlines are cataloged, classified, 
and assigned, under the aegis of the Defense 
Air Transportation Administration in the 
Commerce Department, and when so classi- 
fied and allocated are known as the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet, or “CRAF.” 

It is significant that the Air Force and 
other potential military users of these planes 
count their capacity in “DC-—4 equivalents”— 
that is, in terms of the cargo capacity of the 
long-since obsolete, but still used and usable, 
C-54’s of World War II design. 

There exists in CRAF, in fact, exactly 13 
modern cargo aircraft—a modern cargo air- 
craft being defined as one that can lift 30,000 
pounds or more for a distance of 2,500 miles 
or better. All 13 of these aircraft are DC-— 
6A’s—3 owned by American Airlines, 3 by 
Flying Tiger, 5 by Northwest Airlines, and 2 
by Slick. 

Sometime this year, probably within the 
next few weeks when DATA makes another 
allocation of planes to CRAF with the con- 
currence of the airlines involved, there will 
be added to CRAF four freight-built Super 
Constellations, owned by Seaboard & Western 
Airlines of New York. These are the only 
freight-built Super Connies operated by any 
airline in the world. 

Seaboard & Western, an irregular or non- 
scheduled transatlantic carrier, has been try- 
ing for nearly 8 years to get a certificate to 
operate an unsubsidized, all-cargo air serv- 
ice between the east coast of the United 
States and points in Western Europe and the 
Middle East. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
recommended last May that it be granted a 
certificate, and the CAB recommendation has 
been lying in the White House since, await- 
ing the President’s approval as required by 
law. 
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S. & W. CERTIFICATION OPPOSED 


Pan American World Airways and Trans 
World Airlines have opposed its certification 
or the certification of any all-cargo lines over 
the Atlantic, on the ground that any business 
obtained by such an operation would be at 
the cost of diverting traffic from the presently 
certificated combination lines—PanAm ang 
TWA. 

Seaboard & Western started from scratch 
in 1946—its first flight was in May 1947_ 
but it has built up an impressive business 
despite the disadvantages inherent in the 
prohibition against regular schedules. at 
the same time, the cargo business of Pan-Am 
and TWA has increased impressively, as has 
the total cargo business of all transatiantic 
carriers—in fact, despite the absolute ip. 
crease of tonnage carried by certificateq 
American carriers during that period, the 
overall air-cargo business lias mounted g0 
steadily as a result of aggressive sales by 
foreign-flag carriers that the American share 
of the business has dropped from nearly 80 
percent in 1947 to about 30 percent of the 
total now. 

Nevertheless, and despite the Defense De. 
partment support of a certificate for an all. 
cargo carrier, the “chosen instrument” theory 
of the American airline business seems to be 
so deeply ingrained that Willis P. Lipscomb, 
PAA vice president for traffic and sales, could 
and did testify during hearings on the appli- 
cation of Seaboard & Western and several 
other lines before a CAB examiner that any 
business developed by another carrier would 
be a diversion from PAA, because if the other 
carrier were not certificated, the business 
probably would be obtained by PAA when it 
got to the point of providing the service. 

President Eisenhower has had before him 
for 10 months the CAB recommendation that 
Seaboard & Western be granted a certificate, 
so that by scheduling regular flights, it can 
expand the phenomenal all-cargo business 
it has developed into something even more 
impressive—and without airmail contracts, 
or Federal subsidy. 

The addition to CRAF of Seaboard & West- 
ern’s four Super Constellation freight air- 
planes, or the addition of more modern air- 
craft which S & W may buy in the future, 
is not going to solve the strategic airlift 
problem of the military services. But it is 
going to help—the four Super Connies by a 
total of better than 70 tons of bulk cargo 
capacity. 

And the state of existing and potential 
military airlift being what it is, a Govern- 
ment policy of permitting all-cargo airlines 
to risk their own money in developing alr- 
lift capability may have become more vital to 
the national interest than protecting the 
subsidized passenger lines in their route 
monopolies. 





Editorial Opinion Concerning Reelection 
of President Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
we of Maine have in one of our commu- 
nities one of the best editorial writers 10 
the Nation. He has a rare knack of get- 
ting to the heart of a matter with 4 
minimum of words. In fact, he makes 


his words work for him instead of work- 
ing for words himself. His unusual abil- 
ity to find and use the right words gives 
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him the greatest effective return per 
word on reader acceptance of his pun- 

ont logic. 
oe of Mr. Edward R. Stanley, 
managing editor of the Pittsfield (Maine) 
Advertiser. An example of his skill is a 
recent editorial he wrote about a speech 
made. I Say this not because the edi- 
torial is complimentary to me, but rather 
pecause of all editorial comment made 
on my speech about my impression that 
president Eisenhower wishes to retire 
after 1956 Mr. Stanley has most accu- 
rately interpreted the theme of my re- 
OM President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
refel red may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, aS follows: 

SounD ADVICE 


cenator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, speaking 
before the Republican Women’s National 
Conference in Washington on May 11, gave 
the women of her party some sound advice. 
senator SMITH’s speech has since been widely 


juoted, particularly by the headline 
writers, whose goal so aften seems to be to 
sensation out of common sense. 


misque 


nake 

The Senator’s thesis was a simple one: 
That President Eisenhower might not seek 
reelection next year, and that if he did not, 
then the Republican Party would be facing 
an uphill fight to retain the White House. 
She did not say that the President would not 


seek reelection; she merely stated that she 
was not sure that he would, pointing out that 
her impression was that the President would 
prefer to retire after 1956. Journalists the 
yn over seized upon this expression of 
inion as grounds for bold headlines stating 
categorically that Senator SmirH had pre- 
dicted the President would not run again. 
N could be farther from the truth. 


Nothing 
In the excitement over the misconstrued 








version of one small paragraph in the Sena- 
tor's address, the real meat of her speech was 
largely ignored. It is unfortunate that this 


was so, for Senator SMITH had some very 
sound advise for Republicans—and not only 
for Republicans, but for all who believe in 
and cherish the two-party system in a de- 
mocracy. 

Senator SmirH warned her party against 

the folly of so depending on the personal 
popularity of the present Chief Executive 
as to ignore the necessity of developing not 
e but many qualified leaders to present to 
the people as candidates for high office in 
the land. Having seen at first hand the 
consequences to the Democratic Party of 20 
years of virtual dependence on the personal 
popularity of the late President Roosevelt, 
Mrs. SMITH apparently does not wish to see 
\we Republican Party make the same error. 
Maine's senior Senator does not believe in 
the indispensable man. President Eisen- 
Hower himself is one of the most outspoken 
‘N his opposition to those who would base 
Republican success solidly on the thesis that 
the Nation needs Eisenhower. Indeed, it is 
dificult to see how anyone with real faith 
= Gemocracy could subscribe to the theory 
‘iat a great Nation like America must have 
‘he leadership of a single one of its 160 mil- 
: > in order to prosper and flourish. 
‘ if Republicans will but heed Senator 
“MITH'S advice and cast about their party 
. 800d leaders, men with real qualifications 
‘or the presidency, they may well be sur- 
tages to find how many there are who would 
ae _ bill. In any event, whether they 
ind 2 or 20, they will be doing their party 
a a il service and, more important, they 
will ee rendering the Nation the tribute of 
“in the democratic system. 


i 
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Hells Canyon’s New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which is entitled “Hells Can- 
yon’s New Lock.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The results of a year’s hearings are in, and 
they give Secretary McKay ample cause for 
an agonizing reappraisal of his duty at Hells 
Canyon. 

This waterpower site on the Snake River, 
a tributary of the Columbia, on the Idaho- 
Oregon border, is one of the richest remain- 
ing undeveloped in the Nation. It is situ- 
ated in a region which has been held back 
by inadequate supplies of electric power, 
and which needs its waterpower potential 
developed to the maximum. 

A high dam at Hells Canyon to achieve 
maximum development there was planned 
by the Reclamation Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior until Mr. McKay be- 
came Secretary. He then announced that 
he was relinquishing the site in favor of the 
Idaho Power Co. That private utility had 
applied to build two low dams, Brownlee 
and Hells Canyon, along the same stretch of 
river, with the possibility Of building a third, 
Oxbow, at some later date. 

It is this three-dam system whose merits 
a Federal Power Commissioner examiner has 
gone into, and compared with the originally 
proposed Bureau of Reclamation project, in 
hearings extending over a year. 

Examiner William J. Costello now con- 
cludes in effect that the Federal project 
would be preferable if it were going to be 
built, but that it is not going to be built 
and therefore the Idaho Power Dam project 
is preferable. 

On this line of reasoning, Henry Ford's 
plan for private exploitation of Muscle Shoals 
would have been preferable to TVA. But is 
it the FPC’s job to estimate the political 
prospects of controversial projects? The 
real question for the FPC to decide is whether 
this finding follows the mandate laid by Con- 
gress upon the FPC to issue licenses only for 
projects “best adapted to a comprehensive 
plan for improving or developing a water- 
way.” 

Of the three dams in the proposed Idaho 
Power system, the examiner recommends 
that the FPC license only Brownlee. FPC’s 
legal staff had earlier recommended licensing 
of all three projects. Examiner Costello says 
the cost of producing power would be raised 
to more than 6 mills a kilowatt-hour if Ox- 
bow and Hells Canyon were added to the 
Brownlee project. No market could reason- 
ably be predicted for the power at so high a 
price, he says, and construction of the sec- 
ond and third dams is therefore clearly not 
in the public interest. This despite the fact 
that “there is a crying need for firmpower ad- 
ditions in the Northwest.” 

Secretary McKay himself 2 years ago ob- 
served that the .Northwest was critically 
short of power. Arguing that the Idaho 
Power Co. project could begin overcoming 
that shortage sooner than the public project, 
he contended that the power generated at 
three low dams would be 87 percent of that 
generated at one high dam. 

Now, however, Idaho Power’s 3 low 
dams have shrunk to 1 low dam. And if 
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only Brownlee Dam were built, in accordance 
with the examiner’s recommendations, the 
amount of power realized from the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the Snake River would 
be only 40 percent of what 1 high public 
dam would supply. If Brownlee were built, 
moreover, it would forever foreclose the high 
dam, by standing in the area which the 
latter’s reservoir would have to occupy. 

Is the Pacific Northwest, is the Nation, 
going to be content with less than half-way 
development of the rich and much-needed 
power potential at Hells Canyon? 

Now that the allegations of fact on which 
Secretary McKay sought to justify his re- 
linquishment of the site no longer apply, 
will the Secretary reinstate the Federal 
project, or will he insist on an extravagant 
waste of over half the usefulness of this 
great natural resource? 





Federal Control of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 


-Recorp the following letter from the 


mayor of the city of Tulsa, Okla., the 
Honorable L. C. Clark, to the mayor of 
Philadelphia, the Honorable Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., with which I thoroughly con- 
cur: 
Ciry or TULSA, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
May 16,1955. 

Hon. JoserH S. Ciark, Jr., 

Mayor of Philadelphia, 

City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mayor CiarRK: This is in further 
response to your invitation to me to join 
in the mayor’s committee instituted by your- 
self, Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh, and 
Mayor Wagner of New York, to oppose legis- 
lation now pending in the Congress to clari- 
fy the Natural Gas Act of 1938 so as to exempt 
local production and gathering of natural 
gas from Federal controls. 

I reiterate my position that I regard such 
controls to be not only an infringement of 
States rights which would conflict with and 
destroy oil and gas conservation programs 
of all our producing States, but also wholly 
inconsistent with the public interest and 
with our American free enterprise system. 

For the record, I want to say that I neither 
own nor have an interest in natural gas 
production. My interest is as mayor of a 
growing municipality whose residents are de- 
pendent virtually 100 percent on natural gas 
as a fuel. Anything which would dis- 
courage the continuous drilling for and de- 
velopment of natural gas is a threat not 
only to the consumers of Philadelphia, but 
to Tulsa. Controls over the natural gas pro- 
ducer would unquestionably discourage the 
search for, and reduce the supply, of gas. 

In Tulsa, natural gas is a bargain. Our 
people use natural gas for cooking, heating, 
hot water heating, and refrigeration. For 
this service, the average Tulsa family paid 
last year, I am informed, a total of $61.33. 
I know of no other commodity which pro- 
vides more comfort and convenience for a 
full year, for so little. 

Claims have been made that northeastern 
area gas consumers have been faced with 
“continuous” gas rate increases. This may 
be true; I do not know. However, by con- 
trast, I would point out that in Tulsa there 
have been only 5 natural gas consumer rate 
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adjustments since the year 1923, and $ of 
these have been downward. 

It is therefore obvious that if consumers of 
other areas have been “harassed” by rate in- 
creases, the normal producer price is not the 
cause. Tulsa is served from the same pro- 
ducing areas as many Northeastern munici- 
palities. Our advantage is being close to 
supply. I question whether mere men, sit- 
ting in Washington, could juggle the natural 
economic laws so as to remove the disparity 
in price in all sections of our country. 

I can only conclude that if natural-gas 
rates are unreasonable in Philadelphia or 
New York, or Boston, the cause lies in the 
cost of transportation and distribution from 
our great Southwest to such distant points. 
By any accepted standard, natural gas pro- 
duced in the Southwest, at the well, is to- 
day the cheapest fuel at the source of pro- 
duction—on a heat-value basis—in the entire 
world. 

I am profoundly disturbed by the grow- 
ing misunderstanding of facts which to me 
seem obvious in this matter. I feel that 
someone in the business of promoting cen- 
tralized bureaucracy in our beloved country 
must be working overtime to have planted 
so many seeds of mistrust against a basic 
American industry which is composed of 
average Americans, employs average Amer- 
icans, and has so well served average Amer- 
icans. 

Historically, our country has established 
so-called rate controls as consumer protec- 
tion only in instances involving utility 
or monopoly-franchise operations. Natural 
gas producing activities can by no yardstick 
be classified as a utility function. In Okla- 
homa hundreds of producers compete as gas 
producers in single fields, and sell their gas 
competitively to willing buyers at fair prices. 
The facts do not support your contention 
that “a small group of oil companies” con- 
trol natural-gas production. 

To give small, individual natural gas pro- 
ducers the status of Federal public utilities 
would be setting a dangerous precedent in 
America. If we do this in 1955, in 1956 
it will be oil, then coal, then lumber, and 
cattle, and wheat. To lay the withering 
hand of Federal control on local community 
production is the first step toward state 
socialism. To me this would violate all 
concepts of our free-competitive system 
which has made our economy the most dy- 
namic and productive in the history of man- 
kind. 

The natural-gas producer has never been 
controlled. When Congress wrote the Natu- 
ral Gas Act it specified that he would be 
exempt from Federal regulation. In 17 years 
operating freely under the act, natural-gas 
producers continuously found and made 
available increasing supplies of natural gas. 
When supply of any commodity is adequate 
the consumer is protected. When short- 
age occurs, as it always does under OPA 
treatment, the consumer becomes the victim. 

Natural-gas prices at the well were not 
even controlled in wartime. The thinking 
American needs but reflect on what hap- 
pened to prices and availability of com- 
modities which had controlled prices at the 
point of production, under OPA, to revolt at 
the thought of that type of treatment of 
any material, service, or commodity. Meat 
is a case in point. Under OPA meat became 
practically nonexistent, and our people could 
hardly afford the little that was available 
“under the counter.” 

I am sure the American housewife does 
not want to be deprived of natural gas be- 
cause of short-sighted and unneeded control 
policies. 

Evidence already presented in hearings be- 
for the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is considering the 
Harris amendment to restore natural-gas 
production to a competitive position in our 
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economy, has fully acquited the gas pro- 
ducer of any unfair treatment of consumers. 

For example, it was brought out that 
natural gas sold in New York at $2.42 per 
thousand cubic feet was purchased from 
southwestern producers for 8 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. ‘Thus, the producer received 
only 3 cents of each dollar paid by the aver- 
age New York consumer of natural gas. Is 
this a situation which demands OPA treat- 
ment? 

If the price of $2.42 in New York is too 
high, this conclusively illustrates to me that 
either (1) New York utility regulatory au- 
thorities have not adequately safeguarded 
consumer interests, or (2) it is not economi- 
cally practical to transport and distribute 
natural gas to such distant points. In either 
case, I fail to see how any fair American could 
seek to penalize the producer of gas with 
crippling bureaucratic controls. 

I am informed that a Cabinet-level com- 
mittee appointed by President Eisenhower 
has fully studied the natural-gas problem 
and has recommended that local production 
of gas be excluded from Federal regulation. 
Furthermore, the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, which agency would have 
the job of controlling gas production, testi- 
fied before Congress that legislation exempt- 
ing gas production from controls should have 
the approval of Congress. 

The FPC Chairman spoke, in his testimony, 
for 4 of the 5 members of the Commission. 
These Commissioners supported corrective 
legislation to exempt gas producers from 
regulation, according to the Chairman’s 
statement, because ‘“‘we firmly believe that 
such legislation will in the long run result in 
the greatest good to the largest number of 
people in this country.” 

I believe the FPC Chairman was upholding 
a principle. His testimony expressed the 
position of public servants whose experience 
has been in the field of regulating the nat- 
ural-gas industry. Ican only concur in what 
these public officials have said. 

I reaffirm that my position in this matter 
is dictated only by my belief in our com- 
petitive system. I have no confidence in 
controlism, when it is so utterly and ob- 
viously unnecessary as in this instance. 

I wish to make one other point. It is the 
little fellows who find the gas used in Phila- 
delphia, and throughout our Nation. Small, 
independent, risk-taking producers have 
found more than 75 percent of the oil and 
gas developed in America. In our south- 
western press, many of these men have al- 
ready served notice that they will not com- 
mit newly discovered gas to interstate use, 
unless the Natural Gas Act is clarified so as 
to reaffirm its original intent to exempt gas 
production from Federal control. If such a 
situation should develop, Philadelphia con- 
sumers cannot escape paying more money for 
less gas. As gas supplies dwindle, the pipe- 
line companies and distributors will still 
get their fixed percentage of return on in- 
vestment. When they are accorded the same 
percentage of return on a smaller volume of 
gas, only the consumer will pay the bill. 

It is my hope that you, and others in 
responsible positions of public trust, will not 
be persuaded to continue fighting to make 
the gas producer a pawn of bureaucracy. 
Because of my strong conviction that the 
producers, the consumer and America will all 
be the losers, Iam taking the liberty of send- 
ing this letter to all of those mayors who have 
expressed their intent to support controls of 
the natural-gas industry in the Congress. 


You have my apologies for the length of 
this letter. However, I feel its length is 
justified by the importance of the subject. 

With every confidence in your judgment in 
this most important issue, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. CLarK, 
Mayor, City of Tulsa. 





May 2 
Retirement of Maj. Gen. Byron E. Gates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 1 am 
pleased to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial published in the 
News Gazette of Champaign-Urbana 
Ill., which recites the military career of 
Gen. Byron E. Gates, who retired last 
week under Army regulations relating to 
age. 

The vast throng which assembled at 
the retirement ceremonies at Chanute 
Field, Ill., on Sunday, May 23, was a 
fitting testimonial to the outstanding 
service rendered by General Gates and 
to the sweet and happy relationships 
which he maintained with the people in 
the State of Illinois, particularly in the 
area of Chanute Field. 


The editorial not only expresses my 
feelings about his services, but also those 
of thousands and thousands of other 
people. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL GATES’ REcorp Sets HIGH STANDARD 
FOR FUTURE 


Seldom have civilians been able to join 
in military ceremonies with the respect and 
appreciation they will have for the honors 
to be accorded Maj. Gen. B. E. Gates at 
Chanute Air Force Base today. 

General Gates does not officially end his 
38-year military career until May 31, but his 
formal retirement ceremonies have been com- 
bined with Armed Forces Day—the weekend 
when the military forces traditionally re- 
port to the American people who maintain 
them. For General Gates, this is singularly 
appropriate because throughout his career 
he has sought to serve people rather than 
polish the brass. In doing so, he has estab- 
lished, at least to his own satisfaction, that 
there need be no conflict between the Ameri- 
can way of life and a strong military force. 

Had General Gates been interested in pol- 
ishing military brass for his personal advan- 
tage, he would never have accomplished 
what he did at Chanute. Indeed, he would 
never have been there, for 5 years ago Cha- 


nute was one of the sorriest commands in 
the Air Force. Most of his predecessors did 
no wrong by the simple expedient of doing 
nothing except curry the favor of higher 


headquarters for a transfer. 

By contrast General Gates asked for as- 
signment to Chanute because he had believed 
since he was a lieutenant in 1921 that lt 
had great possibilities. In 5 years he has 
justified his belief. The base he accepted 
as one of the worst now is recognized as one 
of the Air Force’s best as he turns it over 
to his replacement. 

But, even more beneficial than the physical 
improvements has been the basic phil: sophy 
by which they were accomplished. The # ne 
eral demonstrated through aggressive * al 
ership that Americans can help themselves 
to a better way of life, be they military or 
civilians. 

This typically Midwest area, which had 
seen military commanders come and g° with 
little impression, first became aware 0! this 
general and his philosophy when } os 
nounced soon after his arrival that Cane» 
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would se! 


1d no air police into civilian com- 
as long a8 he was in command, 
uld become a part of the civilian 
community and act like it, asking only that 
they be treated with the respect they earned. 
His philosophy was soon justified as his men 
became q real credit to the community, rather 
than a group which required special policing. 
“General Gates figuratively “tore down the 
fence” that had divided them, and this area 
of Illinois and the Air Force came to un- 


munities 
His men WO 


derstand one another. The community 
watched and then pitched in to help as 
the general planted trees on a barren base 


and vowed he would achieve decent living 
conditions for families of men on whom the 
ation’s air power depends. ‘ 
His most frequent statement of “you can’t 
cet something for nothing” became the 
axiom of the base and its neighbors alike. 
While other bases looked to Washington: in 
yain for such things as housing, recreation 
facilities, and family medical care, General 
Gates developed them at Chanute by leading 
men to improve their conditions by their 
own efforts 

The results of his leadership will be there 
for all to see Sunday when General Gates 
takes the final review of the troops he has 
served as well as commanded. 

General Gates began his career with the 
Flying Jennies of World War I. It took 
him through World War II when the full 
potential of air power was demonstrated, 
As he steps down, he leaves behind him a 
great technical school where men can live 
in decent conditions while they learn to 
maintain the supersonic jets of the future. 

But, even more important than any of the 
aviation developments in which he has had 
an active role, he leaves renewed faith that 
America can be kept strong militarily in 
these days of jets and hydrogen bombs by 
the same basic philosophy that guided his 
parents over the western plains in a cov- 
ered wagon. That is an accomplishment 
that deserves civilian as well as military 
honors. 

The Champaign-Urbana-Rantoul commu- 
nity is fortunate that General Gates has 
decided to live among us after he turns in 
his suit. So long as he is here, we will con- 
tinue to benefit by his combination of lead- 
ership and service. 

On Armed Forces Day, the military shows 
of its weapons and its manpower. We, in 
this community, who have seen the results 
he obtained, can only hope that the future 
leadership of the Armed Forces will continue 
the standard General Gates has set at 
Chanute Air Force Base, 


Né 





Address by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins Before 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, if it has 
hot already been printed there, an ad- 
cress delivered by Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
‘Ns before the American Society of News- 
Paper Editors. 

5 There being no objection, the address 
"as ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
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TExT oF HutTcHIns SPEECH BEFORE SoOcIETY 
oF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


Twenty-five years ago, almost to the day, 
I last had the honor of addressing this so- 
ciety. The quarter of a century between has 
been the longest in history. That’was a dif- 
ferent world, before the depression, before 
the New Deal, before the Newspaper Guild, 
before the suburbs, before they charged for 
newsprint, before the atom, before television. 
It was a world in which you were powerful 
and numerous. You are powerful still; but 
some 800 papers that were alive then are 
gone now. Twenty-five years hence, when I 
am 81, where will you be? 

When I was here last, I said, “the great- 
est aggregation of educational foundations is 
the press itself. * * * If the American press 
does not need or cannot get the leadership 
of some endowed newspapers, we must fall 
back on the long process of education 
through educational institutions, hoping 
that in the long run we may produce a gen- 
eration that will demand better things of 
you. This process will be tedious and diffi- 
cult, because of the power of the press itself 
over the minds and habits of those whom 
the educational institutions produce.” 

You paid no attention. Well, I would 
merely remind you that a great many men 
who paid no attention then are not here 
now. 

RECALLS 1947 REPORT 


I joined in another effort in your behalf 
in 1947, when the report of the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press appeared. The 
commission felt a little sad. It said, “the 
outstanding fact about the communications 
industry today is that the number of its 
units has declined.” It expressed a high 
opinion of your role in life, for it said: 
“Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are moral rights which the State must 
not infringe.” And again, “We must recog- 
nize that the agencies of mass communica- 
tion are an educational instrument, per- 
haps the most powerful there is.” 

You were furious. Your president issued 
a statement in 6 paragraphs, in 3 of which 
he said that the members of the commission 
were “leftwing,” and in all of which he stated 
his conviction that, since most of the mem- 
bers of the commission were professors with- 
out experience in the newspaper business, 
nothing they said could be of any impor- 
tance, although it might be dangerous. At 
the meeting of this society in 1947, to which 
I had accepted to be invited to receive your 
congratulations, the only thing that saved 
me from condemnation was the expressed 
unwillingness of your committee to “dignify” 
me by such action. 

All over the country you attacked the re- 
port. I hope you will read it sometime. But 
for fear you won’t, I shall quote a passage 
from it that will give you the main idea: “If 
modern society requires great agencies of 
mass communication, if these concentrations 
become so powerful that they are a threat 
to democracy, if democracy cannot solve the 
problem simply by breaking them up—then 
those agencies must control themselves or 
be controlled by government. If they are 
controlled by government, we lose our chief 
safeguard against totalitarianism—and at 
the same time take a long step toward it.” 


BRITISH REPORT DISCUSSED 


A kind of neurotic sensitivity is character- 
istic of the press throughout the English- 
speaking world. The British papers were 
outraged by the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of the Press, which was almost as mild 
as ours. I don’t know what makes you feel 
this way. After all, in this country you have 
a special amendment to the Constitution, 
and the first one at that, protecting you. 
Perhaps it is this special dignity that some- 
times leads you to confuse your private inter- 
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ests with those of the public. One of the 
most celebrated managing editors in the 
country told our commission that the only 
threat to the freedom of the press was the 
Newspaper Guild and that all we had to do 
was to adopt a resolution denouncing the 
Guild and go home. Most papers saw Mar- 
shall Field’s suit against the A. P. (Associated 
Press) as the end of freedom of the press. 
All he wanted to do to the A. P. was to join it. 
About once a week you break out in exas- 
peration against anybody who tries to keep 
anything from you, for reasons of state or 
for any reasan at all. You are the only 
uncriticized institution in the country. You 
will not criticize one another, and any sug- 
gestion that anybody else might do so sets 
you to muttering about the first amendment. 

I know that lately life has been hard for 
you. And it may get even worse; for it may 
turn out that reading is an anachronism. 
When I was a boy, reading was the only 
established and available path to knowledge, 
information, or even entertainment. But 
the other day in Hollywood I met a man who 
was putting the great books on records. 
Everything else has already been put on 
records or films. One glance at the children 
making for the television set on their re- 
turn from school is enough to show that this 
is a different world. The habit of reading, 
which my generation fell into, may have too 
much competition. 

The competition may win, Gresham’s law 
of culture is that easy stuff drives out hard. 
It is harder to read, even after Dr. Flesch 
has finished with the printed page, than it is 
to look and listen. I do not believe that 
newspapers can do what comic books, picture 
magazines, motion pictures, and television 
can do in glorious technicolor. Since they 
can do this kind of thing better, why should 
you do it at all? 

You may say it is the only way to survive. 
John Cowles suggests it may be a way to die. 
In his Sigma Delta Chi speech he said news- 
papers have realized that complete and fair 
coverage builds circulation. With few ex- 
ceptions, he said, those newspapers which 
“have had the heaviest circulation losses are 
not papers that regard full and fair news 
presentation as their primary function and 
reason for existence.” If so good a business- 
man as Mr. Cowles can think there is any 
chance that sensationalism and entertain- 
ment are not good for business, a layman 
may perhaps be forgiven for being impressed. 

Embolded by his example, I will say that 
newspapers should do as well as they can 
the things that they can do best, and they 
should leave to others the responsibility of 
entertaining the public. If you are worried 
about who is going to discharge that respon- 
sibility, read the March 21 issue of News- 
week, which says that television is abandon- 
ing John Hopkins Science Review, Princeton, 
1955, and The Search. These programs have 
won many honors and audiences that look 
large to people who do not work in advertis- 
ing agencies. 

QUOTES HENRY LUCE 


A couple of years ago Henry Luce was dis- 
cussing the monopoly newspaper. He said 
the argument against it was that it deprived 
the community of differing presentations of 
news and opinions. He went on, “like so 
many high-brow discussions about news- 
papers (I notice that journalists invariably 
use the word ‘high-brow’ when referring to 
criticisms of the press, even when, as in this 
case, the truth of the criticism is self-evident 
to the merest moron) this one is fine, except 
that it ignores the actual nature of a news- 
paper. Does any one feel strongly that a 
city ought to have several newspapers in 
order to offer the community a greater 
variety of comic strips, breakfast menus, and 
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cheesecake?” If this is the actual nature of 
a newspaper, the fewer papers the better. 
Certainly the special constitutional protec- 
tion thrown about them seems no more war- 
ranted than such protection would be for 
arobats, chefs, beauty parlor operators, and 
astrologers. 

What the framers of the first amendment 
had in mind was debate, a great continuing 
debate, with the people hearing all sides 
and getting all the facts. If government 
could be kept from interfering with this de- 
bate, nothing could interfere with it; for a 
man who differed with the existing papers 
could start one of his own. The Founding 
Fathers did not foresee that $4 percent of 
American cities and 18 American States 
would be without competing papers. In the 
overwhelming majority of communities there 
can now be no debate among rival editors. 
The editor in a one-paper town has the only 
voice there is and the only one there is likely 
to be. The debate has become a soliloquy. 


Talk about the virtues of monopoly is the 
fiimsiest rationalization, as is shown by the 
poor quality of the papers in many monop- 
Oly towns. Monopoly cannot be a good 
thing. At its best it can be like a benevolent 
despotism, good while the benevolence lasts, 
but an accident in any case. Monopoly may 
in the present state of affairs be a necessary 
evil, but let us not pretend that it is not an 
evil. 

PUBLISHER IN DRIVER'S SEAT 

Rising costs have put the publisher in the 
driver’s seat, where he has no business to be. 
The first amendment was not instituted to 
give a preferred position to people who were 
making money out of papers as against those 
who were making money out of other articles 
of commerce. The amendment was to pro- 
tect the content of the press, not the cash 
return from it. The reason the publisher 
is in the driver's seat is that it costs so much 
money to own and operate a newspaper, and 
more all the time. If the soliloquy is that 
of one of the richest men in town, it is more 
than likely that it will sound the same 
political note as other soliloquies in other 
towns. Rendered by other rich men, this 
is the basis of the phrase, a one-party press. 


Of course we have a one-party press in this 
country, and we shall have one as long as 
the press is big business, and as long as peo- 
ple with money continue to feel safer on the 
Republican side. For sheer psalm-singing 
sanctimoniousness no statement in recent 
years har surpassed that of Charles F. Mc- 
Cahill, president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, when he was asked 
to comment on Adlai Stevenson’s polite re- 
marks on a one-party press. Mr. McCahill 
said, and I quote him: “It is the responsibil- 
ity of the individual editor and publisher to 
Gecide what is printed in a particular news- 
paper. Fortunately, there is no power in 
this country to standardize the editorial 
views of any editor or publisher.” Here in 
two sentences Mr. McCahill managed (1) to 
say what everybody knew already; (2) to be 
completely irrelevant; and (3) to prove Mr. 
Stevenson’s point for him by making the 
partisan insinuation that Mr. Stevenson 
wanted the power to standardize editorial 
opinion. How you get along with these 
publishers is more than I can understand. 


Lord Beaverbrook, when he was asked by 
the Royal Commission on the Press what his 
purpose in life was, replied under oath: “I 
run the paper purely for the purpose of 
making propaganda, and with no other 
motive.” (There is apparently less cant 
among publishers in England than we are 
accustomed to here.) Lord Beaverbrook’s 
propaganda collides wherever it goes with 
the counterpropaganda of numerous local 
and national voices. The popular press in 
Britain is the most sensational in the world, 
but an Englishman who doesn’t want a sen- 
sational newspaper does not have to take 
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the Mirror. Because of the geography of 
England he can get anywhere, inexpensively, 
and usually with his breakfast, a presenta- 
tion of the news as fair as an edition can 
make it and as full as the restrictions of 
newsprint will allow, together with serious 
commentary upon it. 


SEES NO INCREASE IN PAPERS 


In the absence of some new technological 
revolution, the number of papers per com- 
munity in this country seems unlikely to 
increase. Nothing suggests that costs will 
fall. Television and suburbanization are 
driving ahead as fast as they can go. As 
monopoly continues to spread, the ancient 
check of competition can, of course, no 
longer be relied on. 

This should lead to the burial of that con- 
soling reference to Jefferson’s second in- 
augural, an ever-present refuge in time of 
criticism, which made its last formal appear- 
ance here in the report of the committee 
reporting on the report of the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press. Jefferson said, 
in effect, that the people would make their 
views of a newspaper felt by refusing to read, 
believe, or buy it. The theory that the daily 
test of the market place is an expression of 
public criticism, and all that is needed, is 
reduced to absurdity when the public has 
no option, when it has to buy the newspaper 
that is offered or go without. 


If we cannot look to competition to keep 
publishers from getting out of hand, what 
can we do to save their freedom from the 
consequences of their irresponsibility? My 
youthful suggestion of some endowed news- 
papers was designed to execute some pub- 
lishers pour encourager les autres. The ob- 
ject was to set some standards that pub- 
lishers of unendowed newspapers might be 
held to. I take this proposal less seriously 
than I did 25 years ago. The Christian 
Science Monitor undoubtedly has a good in- 
fluence on the press of this country, but the 
conditions under which it operates, with its 
foundations in Heaven rather than on earth, 
are so different from the ordinary that any 
publisher has an adequate excuse for not 
following the Monitor’s example. So I fear 
it would be with an endowed newspaper. 


TRUSTS DISCUSSED 


A trust such as that which controls the 
future of the Washington Post regulates the 
selection of stockholders, but gives the edi- 
tor no explicit protection. The British trusts 
usually have the same object, that of pre- 
venting the ownership from falling into un- 
suitable hands. Although the British trusts 
reflect an attitude that an editor would find 
reassuring, no trust covering a daily news- 
paper leaves him formally any better off 
than he would be if there were no trust. 
The most that the Royal Commission was 
willing to say was, “A trust does not neces- 
sarily convert a newspaper from a commer- 
cial to a noncommercial concern or give 
it quality which it did not possess. * * * 
A trust can be, however, a valuable means 
of preserving quality where quality already 
exists. We, accordingly, welcome the action 
of public-spirited proprietors who have taken 
such steps as lie in their power to safeguard 
the character and independence of their pa- 
pers; and we hope that the number of 
papers so protected will grow.” 

A publisher’s willingness to establish a 
trust shows that he could be trusted without 
it; still it is a way of extending the be- 
nevolence of the benevolent despot beyond 
the limits of his own life. When you have 
@ newspaper worth protecting, a trust will 
help you protect it; but a trust does not 
guarantee you a newspaper worth protecting. 

The purpose of a newspaper, and the justi- 
fication for the privilege of the press, is 
the enlightenment of the people about their 
current affairs. No other medium of com- 
munication can compete with the newspaper 
in the performance of this task. A news- 
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paper that is doing this job well is , good 
newspaper, no matter how deficient it m, 
be in astrology, menus, comics, cheesecax, 
crime, and Republican propaganda, 4 aan 
paper that is doing this job deserves protec. 
tion against government, and it wij) cers 
tainly need it. 1 


COMPARES PAPERS AND RADIO 


A newspaper that is doing this job will 
have to bring before its readers points of 
view with which it disagrees and facts tha 
it deplores. Otherwise in MOnopoly towns 
the people cannot expect to be enlightened: 
for television and radio are unlikely to 
in the same class with a well-run news. 
paper in telling what is happening anq What 
it means. Television and radio are, more. 
over, controlled by a governmental agency 
and one that does not inspire much cong. 
dence today. 

A good many newspapers take seriously 
their responsibility to enlighten the people 
about current affairs. It is generally agreeq 
that the best American papers are as good 
as any in the world and that the average 
is high. Our question is how to maintain 
the good newspapers in the faith and how 
to convert the others. 

I think you should reconsider your opposi- 
tion to the principal recommendation of the 
Commission on the Freedom of the Press, 
That was that a new agency be established 
to appraise and report annually upon the 
performance of the press. The commission 
said, “It seems to us clear that some agency 
which reflects the ambitions of the American 
people for its press should’ exist for the pur- 
pose of comparing the accomplishments of 
the press with the aspirations which the peo- 
ple have for it. Such an agency would also 
educate the people as to the aspirations 
which they ought to have for the press.” 
The commission suggested that this agency 
be independent of government and of the 
press; that it be created by gifts, and that 
it given a 10-year trial, at the end of which 
an audit of its achievement could determine 
anew the institutional form best adapted to 
its purposes. The fact that the British com- 
mission independently reached an identical 
recommendation seems to me highly signifi- 
cant. 
SCORES BRITISH COUNCIL 


Such an agency should contain represent. 
atives of the press; it should also contain 
laymen. My guess is that the weakness of 
the press council in Sweden results from th 
fact that it is composed entirely of represent- 


atives of the newspapers. I believe that the 
British Council will go the same way because 
the press rejected the recommendation o! the 
Royal Commission that the council should 


have lay members and a lay chairman. If 
its first report is suggestive of its future, 
this group is likely to manifest its fearless 
and high-principled character by speaking 
sternly to newspapers on trivial subjects. 

The Nieman reports, the press insti 
statements, A. J. Liebling’s Wayward Press, 
Bob Lasch in the Progressive, occasional 


at 
tute 


studies by schools of journalism, these are 
all we have in this country. They are (© 
casual and limited, and, since most of them 


are directed at the press, they do not periorm 
one function that the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press regarded as essentiai. 
“They do not educate the people as to the 


aspirations which they ought to have for 


the press.” ; oe 
Your own efforts to act as a critical agen) 
have come to nothing. You appointed 4 


committee in 1949 to examine the desirabl’ 
ity of sponsoring an appraisal of the = 
improvement possibilities of American ms ws 
papers. The committee reported in 1950 as 
follows: “Our committee recognizes and oe 
iterates that the American Society of News 
paper Editors is, itself, and must be, & Col 
tinuing committee of the whole on S®” 
examination and self-government. But, in 
addition, we urge the society to call upo 
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directors to take whatever action 
cessary from time to time to clarify 
ding of American newspapers by 
and to keep editors alert to their 
ties in fulfilling the public’s right 
independent newspaper 


poard of 
may be ne 
understan 
the public, 
responsibili 
ak adequate, 
ress.” 

, That sounds as though it was written by 
a public relations man. In these sonorous 
sentences we hear the cadence of the Psalms. 


The great issues of our time are peace and 
freedom. A new critical agency might ap- 
praise the performance of the newspapers 
in correcting, or contributing to, our vast 
confusion on these subjects. We know that 
the peoples of the earth are now equipped 
to turn one another into radioactive cinders. 
can you say that you have given Americans 
the material they need to reach a conclusion 
on the course they should follow, on the 
choice between coexistence and no existence, 
the choice between seeking peace through 
purchase and intimidation and seeking it 
through total, enforceable disarmament, the 
choice between competing nationalisms and 
world law? 

CITES EROSION OF FREEDOM 


And what of freedom in the garrison state? 
Since most of you take the official line, that 
the only important fact of life is our immi- 
nent danger from the international con- 
spiracy, most of you have watched the erosion 
of freedom without a twinge. When the 
official line permitted, you have sallied forth, 
as when you gallantly led the troops from 
the rear in a belated attack on Senator Mc- 
CartHy. You have filled the air with warn- 
ings of the sinister figures on the left, but 
have printed almost nothing about the fat 
cats on the right. You have allowed things 
to get to such a pass that some Government 
departments now have guidance clinics in 
which the employee is taught how not to 
look like a security risk. Look at the Pass- 
port Division, interfering with the travel of 
Americans on their lawful occasions; at the 
Attorney General’s list, ruining the lives of 
thousands on the basis of hearsay; at the 
Post Office Department, saving us from Prav- 
da and Aristophanes; at the State Depart- 
ment, adding the name of Corsi to those of 
Davies and Service and countless others. See 
the blacklist spreading in industry, merging 
with proposals that American Communists 
should be starved to death. Listen to the 
wiretapping, to the cry of fifth amend- 
ment Communists, to the kept witnesses 
roaming the land. The most distressing part 
of it is not that these things happen, but 
that the free press of this country appears 
to regard them as matters of routine. 

You are educators, whether you like it 
ornot. You make the views that people have 
of public affairs. No competition can shake 
you from that position. You will lose it only 
i you neglect or abandon it. As the num- 
ber of papers per community declines, the 
responsibility of each one that remains in- 
creases. This is a responsibility that is dis- 
charged by being a newspaper, by giving the 
ees The editorial function is to make sure 
that it is given in such a way that it can 
be understood. The people must see the al- 
ternatives before them; otherwise they can- 
hot be enlightened. 


Enlightment means telling the people 
Where they are in time and space. It means 
*ngaging in systematic criticism. The criti- 
‘ism of current affairs has to be made in the 


“84t of some standard. This must be some- 
— more than a set of partisan slogans. 
hose standard by which the American press 
Lust judge current events is derived from an 
anding of and sympathy with the 
t aspirations of the American people, 
se for peace and freedom. A press that 
““tves its country in this way need have no 
~vieern about the future. 
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Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of George J. Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business, during the hear- 
ings on the Small Business Administra- 
tion held by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, May 20, 1955: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Friday, May 20, 1955) 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. Our 
national headquarters are located in Bur- 
lingame, Calif. We also maintain division 
offices at New York City, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of Con- 
gress that no officer or group of officers is 
permitted to speak for the federation as to 
its position on any legislative or economic 
problems unless so directed by a nationwide 
poll of our members. The entire member- 
ship is polled and the results of these polls 
give the executive officers the authority to 
act in behalf of the members. 

The federation has a vital stake in the 
successful administration of the Small 
Business Administration Act. It will be 
found from the record of the hearings be- 
fore the House and Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees in May 1953, that the 
federation’s position was in full support of 
the proposed legislation with only one ex- 
ception. We recommend that full control of 
the agency rest with the Administrator and 
that he be subject only to control of the 
Congress of the United States. Our position 
today, through nationwide vote, remains the 
same as it was in May 1953. 


The federation has in its employ approx!- 
mately 200 field representatives who are 
calling on small businessmen every day of 
the business week and they are in a position 
to get first-hand information on the success 
or failure of the Small Business Administra- 
tion in carrying out the will of Congress. 
Further, the federation, through its head 
offices at Burlingame, Calif., and its Wash- 
ington office, receives considerable numbers 
of requests for information from our mem- 
bership as to procedure under the Small 
Business Administration Act as to loans. In 
fact it can be safely said that better than 
80 percent of the inquiries as they apply to 
SBA from all sections of the Nation rest on 
the needs for financial assistance. The 
Washington office alone, during the life of 
the act, has assisted many hundreds in giv- 
ing them the necessary information on pro- 
cedure to follow in their contacts with SBA. 
At the same time, we have kept the Members 
of Congress acquainted with information 
coming from their districts on such in- 
quiries. 

We have a very vital stake in the success 
of the Small Business Administration Act. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that if 
there are deficiencies in the administration 
of the act, it would act as a boomerang to the 
federation. Consequently, we are watching 
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developments to bring about a successful 
administration of the act, and let it be un- 
derstood for the record that the closest 
liaison and cooperation has existed between 
our office and the head office of SBA for a year 
or more. 

Our interest in the act itself began shortly 
after its approval by Congress. As is my 
custom every year, I visited the head office 
at Burlingame, Calif., in September 1953, and 
made it my business to confer with the 
regional director of SBA in Los Angeles, and 
in October 1953 with the regional office at 
Kansas City, Mo. In both of these visits, to 
be certain we had the story correct, I insisted 
that a third party be present at the confer- 
ence. At the completion of he conference, 
I directed the third party to make his report 
on the conference and then I made by own 
individual report. The comparison was then 
made. We found a wretched situation exist- 
ing in the administration of the act which 
we believed was far from the intent of the 
Congress. 

Upon my return to Washington, I imme- 
diately contacted the Administrator, Mr. 
Mitchell, and arranged for a conference, 
which took place in his office on October 23, 
1953. His various assistants were present 
during the 2-hour conference and I believe 
the present Administrator, Mr. Barnes, who 
was then General Counsel, was also there. 

I advised Mr. Mitchell of our findings, 
namely that the great majority of small- 
business institutions could not qualify for 
loans due to the regulations instituted by 
the policy board. The regulations provided 
for loans only for those institutions in essen- 
tial war work or essential industries. We 
found that the formal application which was 
presented to the applicant for completion 
brought about a situation where the appli- 
cant would attempt to answer the questions 
in the form and would finally throw it up in 
disgust. 

At the conference I put the question to Mr. 
Mitchell as to who was setting the loan 
policy and was any policy he proposed vetoed 
by Treasury or Commerce Department heads. 
He asked me to give him the privilege of re- 
serving an answer until a later date. 

His assistants urged, because of the im- 
portance of my findings, that a joint con- 
ference be arranged for with Treasury and 
Commerce officials and the SBA, at which 
time I could relate again the story I had 
told on October 23, 1953. This conference 
took place on the afternoon of October 26, 
1953, in the office of Mr: Randolph Burgess, 
who, I believe, is Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I also believe that Mr. 
Lothair Teetor, of the Department of Com- 
merce, was present at this conference. I 
brought out in this conference two particular 
cases, one of a small battery manufacturer 
in the State of Minnesota, and the other, a 
small furniture producer in the State of 
Georgia. In the first instance, applications 
for loans were denied because it was ruled 
they were not in essential business. 

The outcome of these joint conferences 
was that a few days later a change was made 
in the management of SBA and then on 
November 16, 1953, the entire policy was 
changed to permit all small business to par- 
ticipate in financial aid through the Small 
Business Administration Act. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell Barnes 
was appointed Administrator and up to this 
very moment, we have had no reason to 
register any objections to the present policy 
being carried out by the Small Business 
Administration insofar as financial aid to 
small business is concerned. The federa- 
tion makes no recommendations one way or 
the other on any application foraloan. The 
application must stand on its own merits. 

I believe it was just about a year ago a 
subcommittee of the House Small Business 
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held hearings on the west coast, one in San 
Francisco and another in Los Angeles. In 
both instances, federation officials appeared 
and gave testimony, and at one of these 
hearings the committee questioned the Fed- 
eration witness on the advisability of raising 
the SBA loan ceiling to a higher bracket 
than the $150,000 limit. Following up the 
committee’s suggestion, we polled our na- 
tionwide membership and the vote was in 
the negative. Knowing of our obligation to 
our members as to a successful administra- 
tion of the act, again in one of my annual 
visits to the head office, in 1954, I held con- 
ferences with the directors of the regional 
offices in Los Angeles and San Francisco. At 
the conference in these areas, federation 
President C. Wilson Harder accompanied me. 
I also conferred later with the regional di- 
rector in Portland, Oreg. At that time, a 
federation man was also with me. Then 
again, before returning to Washington, I 
conferred with the regional office in Min- 
neapolis. 

In these recent conferences, not alone 
with the regional directors of SBA but also 
with small business people en route, we 
found two serious situations we hope have 
since been corrected. One was the reluc- 
tance of banks in certain areas to look with 
favor on the Small Business Administration 
Act. In some areas it was reported that 
correspondent banks were afraid to step in 
because they were fearful of antagonizing 
the larger banking institutions. It goes 
without saying that the merger trend in 
banking institutions which is sweeping the 
Nation is of considerable concern to small 
business of this Nation. Financial control 
in the hands of a few large banking insti- 
tutions certainly doesn’t tend to encourage 
emall business of this Nation. The neigh- 
borhood banks in many areas of the Nation 
live with small business daily and when 
they cease to exist the impact on the future 
of small business will be most serious. We 
know from conversations with representa- 
tives of small banks of their alarm as to this 
merger trend. So it’s more necessary than 
ever before that the Small Business Admin- 
istration be continued as a permanent, in- 
dependent agency. 

The second was the failure of the regional 
offices of SBA to have enough avallable ma- 
terial such as Government specifications or 
biueprints of specifications. There was a 
limited number available and when they 
were gone, that was the end of it. In some 
areas, arrangements were made with the 
public libraries where these documents were 
available. However, it was most difficult 
sometimes for a small business institution to 
have to go down and look up copies and 
make analyses of them, etc. 


It is our hope that the committee will 
make certain that all available information 
as to Government bids, forms, specifications, 
blueprints, and so on are available at all 
regional offices so that those small-business 
institutions who are interested in partici- 
pating in Government contracts may have 
such information in advance to permit them 
to qualify. 

It is significant and important to note 
that at recent hearings before the Small 
Business Committees of the Congress that 
the Treasury Department stated: “The 
Treasury believes that under the provisions 
of the act, and under existing policies, SBA 
has established an excellent record since its 
lending machinery went into operation. The 
Treasury believes that in the light of that 
record, the life of the agency should be ex- 
tended for a further period of 2 years.” 

It is also to be noted that the small busi- 
ness adviser for the Department of Defense 
before the same hearings stated: “It is our 
view that the Small Business Administration 
is presently serving the best interests of the 
Nation in this way and that it can continue 
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to do so. For these reasons, we recommend 
the continuation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration beyond June 30, 1955.” 

As a result of the mail reaching our head 
office at Burlingame, Calif., or the mail di- 
rected to the Washington office from mem- 
bers of the federation, all independent busi- 
nessmen, it can be said without a question of 
doubt that they desire this agency to stand 
on its own two feet—full control and man- 
agement of the agency to rest with the agency 
itself, and not be made a part of any other 
agency of the Government or have any con- 
trols vested in any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment as to the overall policy of the Small 
Business Administration. Control of the 
agency should rest with the Administrator 
and the Congress itself. 

The position the federation is taking as 
to the continuance of the agency is ratified 
and confirmed by two recent nationwide 
polls of its entire membership. The results 
of the two polls are as follows: 

Poll No. 1, 76 percent for, 22 percent 
against, 2 percent no vote. 

Poll No. 2, 84 percent for, 11 percent 
against, 5 percent no vote. 

It is to be noted, Mr. Chairman, that the 
first poll was made in or around October 
1954 and the more recent poll was completed 
within the past 30 days. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the federa- 
tion makes certain recommendations for the 
committee’s consideration: 

1. We believe that any and all top em- 
ployees of SBA should have full and thor- 
ough knowledge of the basic problems of 
small business. They should have a human 
feeling for the problems facing small busi- 
ness. This should be a requisite before they 
go into a position. 

2. The regional advisory boards ap- 
pointed by the agency should meet more of- 
ten with the regional directors so that the 
directors will have more direct information 
on what is going on in their areas. 

3. We believe the committee should re- 
examine the appointments made to the Na- 
tional Advisory Board as it may be found 
that some of the members of that board are 
a long way from an understanding of small 
business or being representative of small 
business. 

4. A more aggressive action on the part 
of SBA to secure a greater share of Govern- 
ment business, and particularly to exercise 
its right to take prime contracts where same 
can be channeled through groups of small 
business in the respective industries. We 
found in many areas that competent small 
engineering firms, for example, would be able 
to handle effectively prime contracts, singly 
or in groups, and possibly at lower cost to 
the Government. We urge special action 
by the committee in its direction to the 
agency on this. 

5. We believe that the committee should 
explore the privilege extended to the region- 
al offices in making loans up to $50,000 with- 
out consulting Washington. We would like 
to have the committee satisfy itself that in 
this permission there are no impediments and 
that it means just what it says. 

6. Our final recommendation, and we be- 
lieve a very important one, so that the con- 
structive help of SBA is not impaired 
through no fault of its own, is that we 
urge your committee to give special con- 
sideration and attention in making known 
to the antitrust agencies that they institute 
a more vigorous, consistent enforcement of 
the antitrust laws as the failure to enforce 
these laws can result in not alone destruc- 
tion to small business but to defeat the in- 
tent of Congress in financial aid to small 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to be noted that Mr. 
Barnes, SBA Administrator, recently advised 
a committee of the Congress, and I quote: 
“I recommend to the Congress that the 
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statutory life of the agency be extendeg fo 
an additional 2 years.” It is our under. 
standing that in the first instance, in the 
creation of the act by the Congress the 
agency up to this moment has been on pro- 
bation and I believe the record speaks for 
itself as to its overall value to small busi. 
ness, and the agency should now be made a 
permanent agency of the Government, With 
no statutory limitation as to expiration 
date as Congress can always take appropriate 
action to dissolve any agency of the Goy. 
ernment that fails to continue its worth 

Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chair. 
man, to appear before your committee and 
express Our views in behalf of smal] business 
of this Nation. 





How Much Is He Worth? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD an editorial published in the Mil- 
waukee Review, of Milwaukee, Oreg,, 
whose very able editor is Monroe Sweet- 
land. The editorial is entitled “How 
Much Is He Worth?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

How Muvucu Is HE Wortn? 


“How much is a biochemist worth to 
America? How much should the American 
people pay for a nuclear physicist?” 

These two questions were posed by Senator 
WayYNE Morse when he spoke at West Linn 
Friday noon, and they set us thinking. 

The conflict with world communism is 
far more likely to be won in the arena of 
science and practical know-how than around 
the diplomatic table or on the field of battle, 
The United States cannot compete with the 
Chinese and Russian Reds in numbers, for 
they are vastly greater. We can compete 
for now in military prowess, but a great 
question mark hangs over the future as the 
margin fades between us in numbers of 
trained soldiers and stores of equipment. 

But we have one great advantage in which 
they are a generation behind us—the rich 


advantage we enjoy from the American school 
system. We take it all for granted as if lt 
just naturally always was this way, and al- 
Ways would be. We excel most of all be- 
cause of our educational system, Americans 


are made of the same stuff as our cousins 
in Europe and Africa and Asia from whence, 
not long ago, we or our forebears came. 
But the same stock comes out a very diffe’ 
ent set of men and women when they have 
gone through the American educational sys- 
tem. Therein lies our great advantage, and 
let’s keep it that way. 

One of these days before long, if we ! aven't 
already done it, we will produce some states- 
men who excel, too, just as we Americans 
have already led the parade of mankind fot 
a@ generation in the fields of science, mec! 
cine, nuclear research, and applied me- 
chanics. 

We don’t know the answer to Senator 
MorRseE’s query. But we know that the cheap- 
est and most important dollars we spenc in 
spent in building up the best school system 
in the world. Out of this wellspring flows 
the life-giving, hope-giving stream of ee 
ductive American minds. Whatever it co: ts, 
it’s overwhelmingly worth the price. 
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1955 
Independent Natural Gas Producers Fail 
To Testify on Harris Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
months of March and April, I attended 
most of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee hearings on 
the Harris bill and other related legisla- 
tion to release the so-called independent 
producers of natural gas from Federal 
regulation. I will endeavor to summa- 
rize the statements before the House 
committee. 

During some 21 days of hearings, the 
committee heard slightly over 100 wit- 
nesses from various groups. Among the 
witnesses who testified for the Harris bill 
were the chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, Mr. Jerome K. Kuykendall; 
Mr. Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas 
Railroad Commission; Mr. David T. 
Searles, of Houston, Tex., who repre- 
sented some pipelines and some so-called 
independent producers; Dr. John W. 
Boatwright, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana; Mr. R. G. Laughton, 
> president of the Laughton Oil Corp.; Mr. 
Russell B. Brown, general counsel of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America; Mr. Clarence T. Smith, mem- 
ber of the Illinois Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion; Mr. J. P. Jones, director of produc- 
tion of the Pengrade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion, of Pennsylvania; Mr. John F. Ma- 
rion, president of the Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America and also 
president of the Northern Natural Gas 
Co., of Omaha, Nebr., also representing 
some interstate pipelines; Mr. William 
Jackman, president of the Investors 
League of New York City; Mr. Lloyd C. 
Halverson, self-styled economist; Mr. H. 
B. Fell of the Chamber of Commerce; Mr. 
J. Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., and president 
of the National American Cattlemen’s 
Association; and Mr. Ray Willoughby, 
past president of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

The chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission testified for the Harris bill, 
and it is the first time I ever heard a pub- 
lic official in a so-called regulatory 
agency publicly ask the legislative body 
to give him less work to do and perhaps 
fiminate the necessity of the Commis- 
Yon itself, 

I would hardly call the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana an independent 
producer of either natural gas or oil. It 
Would be difficult to believe that the 
Pennsylvania Pengrade Crude Oil Asso- 
“ation is particularly interested in nat- 
Hral gas reaching northern homes at fair 
“nd reasonable prices. It would hardly 
nected that the representatives of 
cone etState pipelines would be vitally 
roncerned in the cost of gas to the home- 
ee of New York, Akron, or Chicago. 
Lory 0t Surprising to find the Investors 
“Sue Zealously interested in the Harris 
“ Yecause through it the investors in oil 
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and gas stocks stand a pretty good 
chance of a $5 billion windfall if the 
Harris bill becomes law. 

The president of the cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation testified for the Harris bill—and 
I can well understand that. Some of 
the large oil and gas ranches raise cattle 
as a mere sideline. And I can under- 
stand the testimony of the former presi- 
dent of the Wool Growers Association. 
As gas becomes more expensive for the 
folks in the northern cities, they will 
have to keep their thermostats down 
and their blood pressures up and go back 
to wearing woolen underwear. 

On the other hand, over 80 witnesses 
testified against the Harris bill, repre- 
senting cities, consumer groups, public 
utility officials and distributing com- 
panies. The distribution companies are 
concerned with the possibility of issuing 
increasingly higher gas bills to the con- 
sumers and are therefore on the firing 
line. 

Throughout the hearings, I tried to 
determine just how many independent 
producers of natural gas there were. 
The Federal Power Commission report- 
ed to me that they did not know how 
many there were prior to 1953 because 
they were not required to determine 
that under the law. However, they re- 
port that in 1953 there were 4,545. The 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana in a 
letter to its stockholders stated on March 
16, 1955, that there were 5,000 independ- 
ent producers of natural gas while its 
neighbor, the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio told all of its stockholders in a pub- 
lication supporting the Harris bill that 
there were more than 4,000 producers. 
During the committee hearings I heard 
some testimony to the effect that there 
may be 6,000 to 8,000 independent pro- 
ducers. How can the committee intel- 
ligently arrive at a solution of this prob- 
lem without knowing how many inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas there 
really are and what percentage of the 
natural gas they produce? 

It may be entirely coincidental but 
it is interesting to note that the power- 
ful gas and oil lobby with its one mil- 
lion and a half dollar plush campaign 
fund forgot the elementary requisite of 
bringing a single so-called independent 
producer of natural gas to the cross- 
examination of committee members. 
The simple fact is that there was not 
a single person present at the House 
committee hearings who looked as 
though he had ever been covered with 
drill dust or oil spray—at least not for 
a long period of time. 

From these hearings and from the 
record, it appears to me that the so- 
called independent producers of natural 
gas are ghost riders in the sky created 
and dancing to the music of the oil 
companies of America and groups of in- 
vestors in oil stocks and natural gas 
pipelines whose fundamental interest, 
whose basic desire is profit—pure and 
selfish profit—free from Federal regu- 
lation, free from Federal scrutiny and 
free from public calculation. Their in- 
terest is certainly incompatible and con- 
trary to that of the great body of con- 
sumers of natural gas who can make no 
selection as to the source of their gas 
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supply and who have very little to say 
about the price they must pay for it. 
These so-called independent produc- 
ers—these ghost riders in the sky—are 
ghost riding against the public interest 
in the Harris bill. 





Kings Highway Board of Trade Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the 50th anniversary of the 
Kings Highway Board of Trade, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article, writ- 
ten by Carol Taylor, which appeared in 
the May 20, 1955, edition of the New 
York World Telegram and Sun: 

Firty YEARS OF PROGRESS ARE MARKED 

(By Carol Taylor) 

Fifty years ago, the Kings Highway Board 
of Trade tossed a public entertainment at 
the Pabst Loop Hotel in Coney Island to 
support the Kings Highway Library, which 
it founded. 

More than $100 was netted, the board’s 
musty records recall * * * “this being suffi- 
cient to operate the library for over 18 
months.” 

The library was then located in C. E. Kem- 
ble’s drugstore, 1402 Kings Highway. There 
was a paid librarian and a circulation of 
about 150 books a month. 


ORIGINAL PURPOSE 


A few months ago, a magnificent $800,000 
Kings Highway Library was dedicated at 
Kings Highway and Ocean Avenue and the 
street’s board of trade paused for nostalgic 
reflection. It was to get a library for the 
neighborhood that the board was organized 
50 years ago and, as it celebrates its golden 
anniversary this spring, it can well claim 
that its own growth illustrates the growth 
and development of Brooklyn, 

Among other projects the board shouldered 
at the turn of the century were: a celebra- 
tion to assure the first sane and safe Inde- 
pendence Day in Brooklyn; construction of 
schools, sidewalks, and the neighborhooda’s 
first firehouse; appointment of a gas lamp 
committee for installation of Welsbach 
Street lamps. 

The New York Telephone Co. was petl- 
tioned to improve service on the party lines 
in the Coney Island district and to abolish 
“the old crank telephone system now in 
vogue.” 





THE SIDEWALKS 


The board’s sidewalk committee succeeded 
in having Kings Highway sidewalks spread 
with cinders which, alone, it was recorded at 
the time, “justifies the existence of the board 
of trade, as was aptly remarked by a man 
who walks the highway daily.” 

All of this serves to remind that, while 
times may have changed, the Kings Highway 
Board of Trade goes on much as it did half 
a century ago—as a local civic organization 
in the mold of the old New England town 
meeting. It flourishes to glorify and im- 
prove the neighborhood of the proud, pol- 
ished street known as Kings Highway, which 
winds through Brooklyn from Gravesend to 
Brownsville. 

The board now has 210 members—promi- 
nent merchants, professional men, and rep- 
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resentatives of financial institutions and 
utilities. Its president, Edmund G. Flowers, 
administrative officer of the Kings Highway 
Savings Bank, says community spirit still 
propels the board in crusades for better play- 
grounds, libraries, schools, and parks, in fact 
for all that goes to make the section a good 
place to live. 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


To celebrate its golden jubilee, many spe- 
cial events are planned to spotlight Kings 
Highway. Nat Morgenstern, executive direc- 
tor, announces that a beauty contest will be 
held in June to select Miss Kings Highway 
of 1955, and a sales jubilee will be held in 
the fall featuring 1905 prices. 

The Kings Highway Board of Trade was 
organized on the evening of December 4, 
1905, when about 16 citizens living in the 
vicinity of Kings Highway met at the law 
Offices of Messrs. Netling, Raymond & Co., at 
East 15th Street, to perfect plans for the in- 
stallation of a branch public library to serve 
the neighborhood. 

The first annual report of the secretary 
commented: “Little did any one of these 16 
men imagine that this was to be the begin- 
ning of a board of trade that, on its first 
birthday, would be able to show a member- 
ship roll of 75.” 


A CHAMPION 


A permanent organization was set up, and 
from that time on Kings Highway was never 
without a champion for better schools, light- 
ing, fire protection, or sewerage. 

The board kept a finger in every commu- 
nity pie as well. It backed the exhibit by the 
committee on congestion of population in 
New York which was held at 174 Montague 
Street in April 1908 and was honored by a 
especial day in its name. 

Still in possession of the board is a hand- 
written letter of appreciation from the citi- 
zens’ celebration for opening of Brooklyn 
subway. “The Citizens Central Committee,” 
it reads, “acknowledges with thanks the re- 
receipt of $5 from the Kings Highway Board 
of Trade.” 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The board pushed for construction of 
PS—153 and on another occasion a committee 
bearded Mayor William Gaynor “until the 
city gave us a fire company.” Still later, the 
board’s records show: “We stirred the com- 
missioner of public works to install the nu- 
merous catch basins and lay the cinder cross- 
ing which have made Kings Highway and 
neighboring streets half-way passable.” 

Not all projects met with instant success. 
In 1907, the board was sadly informed by 
Thomas R. Farrell, superintendent of high- 
ways: “Replying to your letter of recent date 
regarding sprinkling of streets * * * I beg 
to advise all sprinkling has been discon- 
tinued owing to lack of funds to carry on 
this work.” 

The safe and sane July 4 celebrations be- 
came an annual event. In 1913, it was held 
in the grove and meadow of John Gerken 
at Kings Highway and Coney Island Avenue 
and featured a fat men’s race, ladies’ sack 
race, potato race for girls, band concert by 
Gartner’s Military Band and fireworks by 
Pain—was not further explained. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


So Kings Highway today refiects the care- 
ful nurturing it has received through the 
years from the board of trade that bears its 
name. It is a street of handsome apartment 
houses, one-family dwellings, of a fine, highly 
concentrated business district east of Ocean 
Parkway from East Eighth Street to Ocean 
Avenue. East from Ocean Avenue it becomes 
a beautiful boulevard. 

It has proudly preserved the traditions of 
the historic old Kings Highway which swept 
in a majestic curve from the Narrows down 
to the backbone of the island. In the early 
days, Kings Highway was the highway from 
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Long Island to Staten Island, New Jersey, and 
Philadelphia. It ran to a ferry between Fort 
Hamilton and Staten Island, called Deny’s 
Ferry. 

. And, it is recorded, in the Revolutionary 
War, after the British troops had landed at 
Gravesend Bay, the flank movement of Lord 
Howe preceding the Battle of Long Island 
was made by marching through Kings High- 
way to New Lots. 


Power in a Stall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Power in a Stall,” published in 
the Washington Post of May 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POWER IN A STALL 


With a good deal of justification there is 
mounting criticism of the administration’s 
policy, or lack of policy, on the generation 
and distribution of electric power. This 
policy generally has been portrayed in theory 
as one of partnership with the States and 
private industry, with the Federal Govern- 
ment prepared to help develop resources 
when other groups could not do so economi- 
cally. In practice the policy has proved to 
be one of retrenchment or at best inaction. 

C. Girard Davidson, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, testified before a 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee the other day that in the power-hungry 
Northwest not a single new start or authori- 
zation has been made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the present administration. 
Indeed, the emphasis of the Interior Depart- 
ment seems to have been on eliminating or 
frustrating the preferences enjoyed by mu- 
nicipalities and cooperatives under existing 
law by requiring consumer groups to build 
their own transmission lines. 

A Federal Power Commission examiner has 
come up with a curious recommendation re- 
specting the site of the controversial Hells 
Canyon Dam in Idaho. He says, in effect, 
that a high-level federally built dam wouid 
make the most economical use of the site; 
but since this is politically infeasible he rec- 
ommends approval of one of the three low- 
level dams asked by the Idaho Power Co. 
(even though proponents of a Federal proj- 
ect say this would ruin the site for any 
broader development). In the well-estab- 
lished field of rural electrification there has 
been criticism of a do-nothing administra- 
tion policy. Morris L. Cooke, former Rural 
Electrification Administrator, declined to at- 
tend ceremonies marking the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Rural Electrification Act, because 
“the drastic cutting down, really almost 
eliminating planning advice to cooperatives” 
seemed to him to threaten the very life of 
REA. 

This newspaper does not share the feeling 
of some public-power enthusiasts that all 
private-power companies are selfish and 
greedy, nor does it believe that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to build a 
powerplant every time someone asks it to. 
Private expansion in the power field ought 
to be encouraged wherever it is economical, 
makes constructive use of resources and is 
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in keeping with the wishes of the People 
Similarly, liquidation,of some uneconomic o; 
mismanaged rural co-ops may well be Wise 
public policy. 

But the fact remains that in large areas 
particularly in the wést, hydroelectric power 
is the most economical form of power, ang 
the Federal Government has a direct rp. 
sponsibility to insure the wise development 
of water resources belonging to all the peo. 
ple. Furthermore, quite apart from the ini. 
tation of new projects, there is nothing un. 
American about the insistence that prefer. 
ences to co-ops and municipalities on exist. 
ing projects not be vitiated by someone's idea 
that this is the way to help private enter. 
prise. One gets the impression that the ads 
ministration is so taken in by the cries of 
socialism that it is largely insensitive to 
the power needs of an expanding economy, 


The Challenge of Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Commonweal of 
May 20. We as a nation have a grave 
responsibility. We have an abundance 
of wealth and yet we still permit people 
to live undernourished and impoverished. 
Our religions have taught us that the 
individual is only the custodian of 
wealth—not the owner. This applies, 
surely, to nations as well. 

Therefore, it is a moral responsibility 
for us Americans, as a people, to see to 
it that starving humans are fed. 

This is pointed out very precisely in 
the editorial and it is my fervent hope 
that it will strike home. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF ABUNDANCE 

Day after day the evidence accumulates. 
Whether it be in terms of farm and factory 
production, corporation profits, or per-family 
national income, the world has never before 
beheld the abundance and nationwide 
prosperity today enjoyed by the United 
States. Being statistical, this evidence fails 
to reveal the millions of Americans who are 
not sharing in this extraordinary degree of 
material well-being, but the proportion of 
those who are is one of the most remarkable 
aspects of this enviable situation. 

According to the latest findings of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, this country pro- 
duces nearly half the factory-made goods !0 
the world; with 6 percent of the world’s 
population and 7 percent of the land, 
America produces and consumes a third of 
the world’s goods. Department of Agricul 
ture figures point to Government stocks 
amounting to $81% billion worth of unsold 
farm surpluses. Simply to store these excess 
commodities we have produced costs the Na 
tion’s taxpayers a million dollars a day. 

This overall abundance comes at a time 
when the world of men has become, in effect, 
smaller and smaller. ‘To learn of human 
needs in the most distant sector of the globe 
is a matter of minutes; aid in the form of 
medicines, for example, can be flown to 4 
stricken area in a few hours. At the same 
time there is great unrest in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and virtually the whole wor 
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js caught up in the Communist struggle for 

orld domination—a drive that skillfully 
: italizes on past and present injustices 
a crying human needs. May it not well be 
that the United States with its abundance 
has, in the designs of divine providence, a 
special role set before it? 

Totalitarian threat or no, are we not com- 
pelled in conscience to share our comparative 
abundance which ultimately is truly God- 
given, with needy fellow men? And the term 
“abundance” in this case means far more 
than the produce itself of our prolific farms 
and factories. It also encompasses the re- 
quisite technical proficiency, economic and 
organizational know-how and the intricacies 
of sound corporate and State finance. Be- 
yond, and as a result of all these there is 
the desire of peoples to produce, advance, 
and build for the future. Americans have 
these abilities and more—in the way of or- 
ganizing, producing and governing in the 
common interest—to impart to vast numbers 
of their fellow men. 

This is a basic conviction of the hundred 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant religious 
leaders whose statement on American Abun- 
dance and World Need was made public on 
May 4. They declare that the abundance 
which is ours and the potential productivity 
within our grasp are at once blessings to be 
enjoyed and a trust to be administered in the 
name of God and in the service of mankind. 
It is contrary to the will of God that islands 
of prosperity should persist amid oceans of 
poverty, hunger, and distress. Providence 
does appear to to have other designs for the 
United States, if we have the vision and 
courage to respond. 

Wholehearted acceptance of this new role 
in the world will provide a great challenge 
for the American people. It will call upon 
the undivided attention of our best minds 
and an unrelenting national determination 
to thrust aside obstacles manned by various 
shortsighted domestic private interests and 
foreign foes. It demands a new and abiding 
concern on the part of Americans for the 
progress of other peoples. To bring this 
about, nothing would be more effective than 
a dramatic appeal to the Nation by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The practical difficulties are legion. The 
administration, for example, has for months 
been trying to dispose of a billion dollars 
worth of surplus farm products in needy 
foreign lands. To date but $33 million 
out of the proposed $700 million worth 
has actually been sold for foreign cur- 
rencies. The problem of freight charges 
has greatly impeded the _ distribution 
of the amount of surpluses to be des- 
ignated as gifts from the United States 
Government. Protocol and red tape have 
impeded the program all along the line. 
Without something like the direct interven- 
tion of the President the excess foodstufis 
will never get to the needy. 

Even if we embark wholeheartedly upon a 
program of imparting technological and 
organizational know-how on the scale cur- 
tently needed in the world, the difficulties 
will be immense. Time and again the peo- 
ples most in need of the means of earning 
& real livelihood will manifest a diffidence 
compounded of malnutrition, disease, il- 
literacy, lethargy, and suspicion. The big- 
job will be to get such programs actually 
started. 

If a catalog of the practical difficulties 
would seem endless, that does not change 
the nature of the challenge. Moreover, 
Americans are particularly proficient in over- 
coming all sorts of practical difficulties. 
The means of achieving unparalleled abun- 


dance has been entrusted to us at a turn- 
Ing point in history. No doubt we could 
Keep it largely in our own hands for a time, 
shoring up our comparatively lavish exist- 
ence with high tariff walls, continued re- 


‘tictive immigration and the latest weapons. 
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We can, if we will, however, build toward 
@ great and secure national future by taking 
up the challenge presented to our talents 
by the underproductive areas of the world. 
We have the tools to thrust endemic human 
want into the background and at the same 
time to deliver many peoples from the threat 
of a totalitarian fate. 





Letter by Columbia Association to 
President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Thomas B. Di 
Candia, president of the Grand Council 
Civil Service Columbia Associations, 
Inc., and the text of a letter addressed 
to President Eisenhower by the above 
organization in connection with the 
President’s 1952 campaign pledge to re- 
vise the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

The Columbia Association, as it is 
known popularly, is an organization of 
more than 50,000 American citizens of 
Italian descent who are Federal, State, 
or municipal civil service employees. 
They are an intensely loyal and patriotic 
group whose activities are centered in 
the State of New York. 

At this point, I should like to call to 
the attention of all my colleagues that 
on April 20 I initiated action on a dis- 
charge petition to bring out my bill, H. 
R. 501, to amend and revise the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. I urge 
all of you to sign this petition so that we 
can bring this bill to the House floor for 
early discussion and a vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert into 
the Recorp the letter from Mr. Di Can- 
dia to me and his letter to the President, 
which read as follows: 

Granv Counct. Crivit SERVICE 
CoLUMBIA ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hon. Vicror ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ANFuUSO: Enclosed you 
will find a copy of the resolution that was 
sent to the President of the United States, 
in which we are reminding the President of 
his 1952 campaign pledge to amend and re- 
vise the Walter-McCarran Act. 

We hope that you will do all in your power 
to help to rectify the injustices of the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act by bringing this issue on 
the floor of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
THomas B. Di Canp1a, 
President. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EIseENHOWER, 
President, United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Due to the furore re- 
cently sweeping the country over the Walter- 
McCarran Act and the 1953 Refugee Act, this 
association, composed of over 50,000 civil- 
service employees, all American citizens of 
Italian lineage, called a special meeting on 
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the 26th day of April 1955 to intelligently 
study and discuss this matter. After hear- 
ing reports from a committee assigned to 
study the matter, the association adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Be it— 

“Resolved, That Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
President of the United States of America, 
be apprised of this meeting. 

“That the President be informed that his 
campaign pledge of 1952 with regard to re- 
vising, altering, or amending the Walter- 
McCarran Act was received favorably by this 
association, as we had long been active in 
the fight to endeavor to eliminate all laws 
on the National, State, and local level which 
discriminated against any minority group 
because of racial, religious, or national 
origin. 

“That while we did not consider the 
Refugee Act of 1953 as adequate legislation, 
overcoming the slur and indignity on cer- 
tain minority groups, we, nevertheless, felt 
that this was an honest effort on the part 
of this administration to adjust or amelio- 
rate a shameful and intolerable situation 
with respect to immigration quotas. 

“That we were shocked at the statements 
made by Mr. Corsi and Mr. McLeod that said 
act was so drawn that it cannot be properly 
administered. ‘We were informed that of the 
200,000 refugees to be admitted from January 
1, 1954, to December 31, 1956, only a little 
over 1,000 have entered the United States 
after more than 15 months since the act 
became effective. 

“We were amazed that Mr. Dulles does not 
consider Mr. Corsi a capable administrator; 
hence his dismissal. All this after it was 
reported in the press that Mr. Dulles con- 
sidered Mr. Corsi the best-qualified person 
in the United States to administer the 1953 
Refugee Act. 


“That we, the members of this associa- 
tion, have had great faith in you and your 
administration and want to continue to feel 
the same way. However, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the fact that 
we have heard no word either in the press 
or on the air with regard to your views in 
this matter, and that we have no definite 
answer from you or your subordinates with 
respect to the 1953 Refugee Act, we are left 
with this question uppermost in our minds. 

“Dear Mr. President, what are we to be- 
lieve?” 

Respectfully yours, 
THomAs B. D1 Canpt, 
President. 





German Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “German Assets,” published in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 7, 
1955. The editorial sets forth the prob- 
lems and circumstances connected with 
the seizure and administration of these 
enemy assets during World War I. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GERMAN ASSETS 

The State Department has offered a deal 
to West Germany whereby no German may 
recover more than $10,000 of assets seized 
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from him during World War II in the United 
States. It will restore copyrights and trade- 
marks, as well as such cultural property as 
paintings, but it refuses to permit any res- 
toration of confiscated German corporate as- 
sets. 

The corporate seizures represent the ju- 
ciest loot. Such properties as the $100 mil- 
lion General Aniline & Film Corp. are 
among them. While some political in- 
siders profited by acquiring fat administra- 
tive jobs in such seized enterprises, one ef- 
fect has been to put the American Govern- 
ment into private business on a scale never 
foreseen or intended by Congress. 

We have previously said that the perma- 
nent retention of such properties is in vio- 
lation of international law and of specific 
commitments assumed in the 1923 treaty of 
friendship and commerce with Germany. 
Morally, there is no justification for such 
Government sponsored robbery, legally there 
is less, and practically the policy is ill ad- 
vised, when we are seeking to bring Ger- 
many into effective military alliance against 
Russia. We put ourselves on no better foot- 
ing than the Russians, who looted German 
industrial plants after the end of the war 
and carted off the spoils to the Soviet Union. 

Congress will have the last word on this 
subject and legislation pending there may 
rectify a substantial injustice. The Mor- 
genthau plan was bad enough, without car- 
rying on a similar spoliation of the defeated 
country here in our own land. 





Call for Candor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as a par- 
ent I know I bespeak the sentiments of 
many others regarding the confusion 
that exists over the Nation’s polio-vac- 
cine situation. What are we to do, many 
of us ask? I believe that the following 
editorial which appeared in the May 21 
issue of the Newark Star-Ledger entitled 
“Call for Candor” states the case point- 
edly and bluntly: 

CALL FoR CANDOR 


A pall of painful confusion has settled over 
the Nation’s polio situation. It is even more 
confusing today than last week, and that is 
going some. 

Last week, the hubbub was whether or 
not the vaccine would arrive on time. Dates 
were scheduled, dates were called off, mys- 
terious messages went out that something 
was wrong with the way the vaccine was 
being tested, shipments were held up, some 
batches were released, others were not, state- 
ments were made that “everything is fine,” 
but statements immediately followed saying 
“let’s check the stuff over again, please.” 


New Jersey still has not received the word 
to inoculate our children. And now the 
dismal question has been raised whether or 
not our children will receive their second 
shots on time. 

The biggest obstacle we have had to face 
in the polio situation thus far has been 
the lack of information. It is not enough 
to postpone carefully made plans with some 
mumbling about checking factors X and Y 
again. 

After all the details that were released, 
including much scientific gobbledygook, 
about the vaccine itself, the American pub- 
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lic is entitled to equal details about the 
current situation. We need candor. We 
want to know just what’s going on, and why. 
Only this way can we make the proper eval- 
uations and, therefore, the proper decisions. 
Let’s designate someone in Washington who 
can report to the Nation, carefully, concisely, 
clearly, and honestly just what is going on. 
This report, incidentally, might include 
some words on why Canada seems to be able 
to inoculate its kids without any fuss 
whatever. 





Pressure Groups and the Tax Laws—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an emi- 
nent authority on taxation, Professor 
William L. Cary, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, Evanston, Ill, has 
written a carefully documented study, 
Pressure Groups and the Revenue Code: 
A Requiem in Honor of the Departing 
Uniformity of the Tax Laws, in the 
March 1955 issue of the Harvard Law 
Review. 

There follows the first part of this 
study: 

PRESSURE GROUPS AND THE REVENUE CODE: 

A REQUIEM IN HONOR OF THE DEPARTING 

UNIFORMITY OF THE Tax LAWS 


(By William L. Cary, professor of law, North- 
western University, A. B., Yale, 1931, LL. B., 
1934; M. B. A., Harvard, 1938) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The genesis of this paper is the casual 
remark of a Washington lawyer who asked, 
“What is the point of litigating a tax case 
when we can have the statute amended for 
the same outlay of time and money?” Prob- 
ably his statement was inaccurate, and cer- 
tainly it was extreme, but it comes as no 
surprise to sophisticated counsel daily study- 
ing the tax services to identify new patch- 
work stitched upon the internal revenue 
quilt. Pressure groups appear to be active, 
and effective, in the constant alteration of 
our tax laws. Whether their efforts take 
the form of new sections, or euphemisticaliy 
called technical changes,’ there is today an 
accelerating tendency away from uniformity 
and toward preferential treatment. The 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 does not alter 
this trend. 

Some very admirable counsel have com- 
mented that my concern should not be with 
pressure groups in principle but with the 
effectiveness of the wrong groups as dis- 
tinguished from the right ones. They would 
examine each new amendment and ask 
whether it is good or bad. Their approach 
is, of course, subjective, depending upon 
one’s views as to what is socially and eco- 
nomically desirable tax policy. It is prob- 
ably true that no one can be completely ob- 
jective and that some bias will be inevitable. 
Yet the attempt here is considerably broader. 
It is an attack, or rather, a modest foray, 
upon the whole movement toward preferen- 
tial and specialized amendments, irrespec- 
tive of what group is preferred. 

The root of the evil is not easily identi- 
fied. Neither capital nor labor, neither the 
Democratic nor the Republican Party, is 
alone at fault. It is unhappily true that 
the trend toward special treatment has not 
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been arrested by the Eisenhower administra. 
tion or its predecessors. In all Probability 
the basic trouble lies in our politica] system 
as a whole and in Congress Particularly 
Perhaps, then, it is a futile pursuit to raiss 
any doubt about current developments in 
tax legislation. Dr. T. S. Adams recognized 
years ago that modern taxation or tax. 
making in its most characteristic aspect \ 
a group contest in which powerful interest; 
vigorously endeavor to rid themselves of 
present or proposed tax burdens.* But one 
need not repudiate the democratic process 
to deplore certain abuses which creep into it: 

If this article sought to settle the basic 
issues of taxation, such as the selection of 
the rate structure and the choice between 
more excise, individual income, or corporate 
taxes, it would indeed be taking sides in wha 
Dr. Adams referred to as “class politics,” 
For our purpose let us accept the existing 
structure of tax laws and focus upon the 
preferential treatment and inequities within 
them. Thus the topic has been narroweg 
substantially. Though it may still be ar. 
gued that this paper is unrealistic—an effort 
to take politics out of politics—I venture 
that this introduction of a quixotic approach 
to revenue legislation is no more bizarre 
than the enactment of certain amendments 
to the code recently introduced and adopted 
by Congress. 

We have reason to be concerned about the 
future of taxation and tax administration, 
One economist has argued that when tax 
revenue exceeds 25 percent of national in- 
come, the danger point has been reached’ 
Upon this assumption we already have ap- 
proached the limits of taxable capacity. 
Probably the most distinguished writers on 
economics disagree.* There is, however, an- 
other limit upon taxable capacity, which is 
basically psychological and has been too long 
taken for granted despite its importance, 
Our fiscal system cannot survive unless the 
majority of the citizenry retain confidence 
in the equity and uniformity of our tax laws 
and their administration, and will not coun- 
tenance tax evasion. Stated in other words, 
the tendency toward preferential treatment 
breeds disrespect for the tax laws, and with- 
out respect there will be no effort made to 
abide by them. 


The initial objective of this paper will be 
to demonstrate specifically the trend toward 
special legislation in the revenue laws. Prin- 
cipal reliance will be placed upon the Reve- 
nue Acts of 19517 and 1954,' which afford an 
extraordinary range of examples illustrating 
the history of pressures upon tax legislation. 
As will become quite clear from their pro- 
visions, Congress has responded to pressures 
for the benefit of specific individuals, indus- 
tries, and economic groups. Following the 
analysis of particular amendments, a com- 
parison will be attempted of the forms of 
relief currently available under the code for 
some of the major economic classes in our 
society: investors, owners of businesses, cor- 
porate executives, organized labor, farmers, 
and professional persons. 





1 See, e. g., act of October 25, 1949, 63 Stat. 
891, and Technical Changes Act of 1953, 67 
Stat. 615. 

2 Adams, Ideals and Idealism in Taxation, 
18 Am. Econ. Rev. I (1928). : 

*Inquiry may arise whether this paper |s 
an ambitious crusade against subsidies of all 
kinds authorized by Congress, such as parity 
for the farmers, bonuses for veterans, and 
tariffs upon imported goods. The answer |s 
clearly negative. True enough, there are 
pressure groups behind them, but at least the 
subsidies themselves are generally open and 
aboveboard. In contrast, preferential tax 
treatment is often hard to detect and be- 
comes apparent only after careful scrutiny. 
Secondly, and more important, the main 
thrust of the tax laws must be to raise reve- 
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and not to satisfy political pressures by 
ect grants-in-aid fostering disunifor- 
and inequity. For analyses of pressure 
primarily outside the tax field, see 
vernment by Private Groups, 13 

440 (1953); Schriftgiesser, The 
the Art and Business of Influenc- 
Crawford, The Pres- 


nue 
indir 
mity 
groups 
Wirtz, G 
La. L. Res. 
Lobbyists; 
‘os Lawmakers (1951); 
sure Boys (1939). 

«See note 2 supra. 

’Clark, The Danger Point in Taxes, Har- 
per’s, Dec. 1950, p. 67. 

‘See, e. g.. Pechman & Mayer, Mr. Colin 
Clark on the Limits of Taxation, 34 Rev. 
Econ. & Statis., 232 (1952). 

165 Stat. 452. 

868A Stat. 3. 





Pressure Groups and the Tax Laws—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the next 
section of Prof. William Cary’s thought- 
ful study of our tax system is entitled 
“Response to Pressures From Individuals 
and Special Groups,” which explains how 
special relief provisions for individuals 
and groups have been firmly embedded 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954: 
ll RESPONSE TO PRESSURES FROM INDIVIDUALS 

AND SPECIAL GROUPS 


A. Retention of old relief provisions 


Special relief provisions for individuals 
and private groups contained in the preced- 
ing law have been reenacted and are firmly 
embedded in the 1954 code. Probably the 
finest demonstration of legislative tenacity, 
and of human incapacity to weed out laws 
once on the books, is section 1240, popularly 
known as the Mayer provision, in honor of 
the alleged principal beneficiary under it.* 
Originally introduced in the Revenue Act of 
1951, the provision bears the deceptively 
general title of “‘Taxability to Employee of 
Termination Payments.” As a general rule, 
except in the case Of qualified pension and 
like plans,“ any lump-sum distribution upon 
retirement is taxable to the employee and 
bunched in 1 year as ordinary income.” Yet 
to resolve this predicament in the case of 
one movie executive, the bill provided for 
capital gains treatment where the taxpayer 
had been employed for more than 20 years, 
had held his rights to future profits for 12 
years during his term of employment, and 
had the right to receive a percentage of prof- 
its for life or for a period of at least 5 years 
alter the termination of his employment. 
How many persons could such a restricted 
provision cover? Perhaps an averaging sys- 
tem is needed for bunched income generally, 
or for retiring employees, but is there any 
sound basis for the relief of one executive 
through capital gains treatment? It is espe- 
Clally noteworthy that counsel did not even 
trouble to present this amendment, and an- 
other involving personal holding companies, 
to the House Ways and Means Committee, 
but took all the matters which he sponsored 
directly to the Senate Finance Committee. 


ee ntly pressure upon Members of one 
louse sufficed to insure enactment of both 
measures,4 


In 1954 the question arose as to 
how this provision should be treated in the 
hew code. Presumably because of its nar- 
TOW scope it was omitted in the House bill. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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However, in the hearings before the Senate 
committee the proponent pointed out that 
“No explanation of the omission is contained 
in the Ways and Means Committee report, 
and it is believed that the omission was in- 
advertent.” “ He urged not only that the bill 
should incorporate the existing provision but 
also that the provision should be extended to 
cover the few cases where the taxpayer has 
rendered personal services under an agency 
contract involving receipt of profits after its 
termination. The argument was made that 
s0 long as relief was available to corporate 
employees under the original statute there 
was no reason why it should not be amended 
to cover comparable agency situations. The 
plea was effective to achieve the reaccept- 
ance of the 1951 provision by the Senate,” 
though it did not succeed in expanding its 
coverage. 

In this case, as in the case of the personal 
holding company amendment," there may 
be nothing alarming about the particular 
relief which the taxpayer received. How- 
ever, the result was that a few persons were 
allowed special treatment, while others un- 
doubtedly have suffered from comparable 
restraints. 


B. New relief provisions 


The 1954 code has not only incorporated 
the special relief provisions contained in pre- 
ceding acts, but has also added new ones. 
Perhaps the most amusing addition is sec- 
tion 6073 (b), where—thanks to prevailing 
pressures along the coastal areas—the extra 
time given farmers to file a declaration is 
stretched by the parenthetical phrase “(in- 
cluding oyster farming). * 

A new case of congressional generosity in 
the 1954 code seems tailored to the needs of 
certain commission merchants in the South. 
Whether by custom or rules of the trade, a 
few of them are required to do business as 
partnerships although for tax purposes their 
preference would be in favor of operating in 
the corporate form. Their problem was con- 
sidered by the Treasury, and received serious 
attention in connection with the adminis- 
tration’s stated policy of favoring small busi- 
ness. In his budget message of 1954 the 
President said that small firms should be 
able to operate under whatever form of or- 
ganization is desirable without being infiu- 
enced by tax considerations, and then recom- 
mended “that corporations with a small 
number of active stockholders be given the 
option to be taxed as partnerships and that 
certain partnerships be given the option to 
be taxed as corporations.” 1 

Provisions implementing this recommen- 
dation did not appear in the 1954 House bill 
(H. R. 8300) but were incorporated in the 
later Senate version. Section 1351 of the 
latter provided that corporations could elect 
to have the tax status of partnerships under 
specified conditions, and section 1361 gave 
an option to partnerships where capital was 
a material income-producing factor to be 
taxed as corporations. The latter was de- 
scribed in the Senate report as “comple- 
mentary to the similar option granted cer- 
tain corporations.” ” 

The first and more important section, sec- 
tion 1351, was eliminated in conference, 
but—though few were affected—the mo- 
mentum behind section 1361 was enough to 
effect its retention, thus putting the cart 
before the horse. In other words, two provi- 
sions linked together by the President and 
Senate were separated, and only the minor 
one—benefiting a handful—was ultimately 
enacted. At this point it may be asked why 
these partners should not be permitted to be 
taxed as if incorporated when they are not 
allowed to operate in the corporate form. 
But if this is the case, should they be singled 
out or should the same relief be available 
to all the professions as well? They too are 


_— 
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required to practice as partners. The facts 
are that the statute is carefully drafted to 
exclude lawyers, doctors, and all types of 
partnerships in which capital is not a ma- 
terial income-prcoducing factor. 

A major example of largess in 1954 was in 
favor of inventors and persons financing 
them in section 1235. Under the preceding 
law the controversy whether the sale of a 
patent should receive capital-gains treatment 
involved two questions: Was the originator 
an amateur or a professional, and did he re- 
ceive for his patent installment payments or 
royalties taxable as ordinary income? To 
obviate existing uncertainty and “to provide 
an incentive to inventors to contribute to the 
welfare of the Nation,” these considera- 
tions were eliminated. The House bill re- 
stricted the relief to the “first and original” 
inventor * and to cases where the sales price 
was not dependent, for more than 5 years, 
upon the productivity, use or disposition of 
the patent in the hands of the buyer.» The 
Senate, however, concluding that the House 
bill had not “accomplished its objective of 
stimulating inventions,” * extended preferred 
treatment to anyone not a close relative or 
employee of the inventor who purchased 
the rights or an undivided interest in the 
invention before it was reduced to actual 
practice, and removed the 5-year proviso.”" 
It should be noted, however, that the wishes 
of the patent lobby have not been fully sat- 
isfied. In the 1953 hearings the president of 
the National Patent Council urged that pat- 
ents receive percentage depletion on the 
ground that “The depletion allowance is 
based on the fact that the supply of oil or 
minerals in a given area will eventually be 
exhausted. However, not one penny is given 
to an inventor for depletion, although a pat- 
ent can last only 17 years.” * 

The benefits conferred upon inventors and 
their financial angels should be contrasted 
with the treatment of artists, authors, and 
composers under the current tax law. While 
many groups within our society (including a 
single movie executive) have become benefi- 
ciaries of amendments converting income 
into capital gains, the Revenue Act of 1950 
administered the coup de grace to literary, 
musical, or artistic compositions by expressly 
excluding them from the definition of capi- 
tal assets subject to favorable treatment.” 
Why should the disposition of books and 
symphonies not enjoy capital-gains treat- 
ments, while the sale of patents, livestock, 
and coal and timber royalties do? Is it be- 
cause America tends to favor material suc- 
cess at the expense of developing the arts? 
Surely it cannot be that our critics abroad 
speak the truth. Most of us believe that this 
is not a conscious policy of discrimination 
against nonmaterial values. On the narrow 
issue of the 1950 amendment, the favorable 
ruling and the unfavorable publicity re- 
ceived with respect to the sale of the Eisen- 
hower book may have been responsible for 
congressional action. In general, however, 
the reason why professional men and artists 
are not receiving favorable treatment is prob- 
ably a pragmatic one. They are individual- 
ists, too scattered to represent an effective 
political force, and without a lobby dedicated 
solely to the cause of obtaining special tax 
advantages. For example, while 3 represent- 
atives of 2 separate patent organizations ap- 
peared before the Senate committee on the 
1954 act,™ only 1 representative of the Mys- 
tery Writers of America, Inc., was present.™ 
Upon the conclusion of her testimony, the 
chairman asked, “Why shouldn’t we give 
these people some relief?” and received the 
reply that “We looked into this, and it is 
Just a question of how far we want to go in 
extending capital-gains treatment.” * 

Although the foregoing illustrate, without 
exhausting, the special relief provisions en- 
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acted in 1954, brief reference should be made 
to the amendment of old estate tax section 
811 (g). The 1954 Code excludes life-insur- 
ance proceeds from the gross estate, whether 
decedent paid some or all of the premiums, 
so long as he retained no “incidents of own- 
ership.” * Even before the new section was 
6 months old, it was said that the adminis- 
tration might seek its modification: some 
Treasury officials have discovered that the 
life-insurance industry has been strenuously 
selling the new provision, telling clients that 
only through insurance policies can they 
completely escape tax liability.* 
C. Special provisions for charities 

Lest it be thought that the only persons 
seeking special treatment are individuals or 
groups having a profit motive, attention 
should be directed to provisions dealing with 
charitable donations and organizations. One 
of the earliest relief provisions, first enacted 
in 1924,* is the so-called “Philadelphia Nun” 
provision, which permitted unlimited deduc- 
tions if contributions plus taxes during the 
10 preceding taxable years equaled more 
than 90 percent of taxable income.” Because 
the provision appeared “unduly strict,” * 
Congress provided in the 1954 Code that the 
90 percent test must be met in only 8 of the 
10 years.” Even with this new relaxation 
the section still appears to be tailored to the 
problem of only a handful of ascetics. 

In the Revenue Act of 1951” a special 
statute was passed for the relief of Wesleyan 
University, which had purchased a publica- 
tion for elementary school children, then 
earning a million dollars a year.“ Under the 
1950 act income of a charity over $1,000 de- 
rived from unrelated business became tax- 
able; * the 1951 act provided a 3-year period 
of grace to tax-exempt organizations to re- 
adjust outside businesses which they had 
purchased—but relief was limited strictly to 
the publishing field. The proponent of the 
measure, Senator McMahon, indicated that 
Wesleyan planned to integrate the publica- 
tion into the university; but since it was cir- 
culated in primary schools only, Senator Kerr 
intimated that the real object must be to in- 
tegrate the million dollars per year, as in the 
case of any other profitable investment.* 

Under the 1954 Code an extra 10 percent 
charitable deduction is provided to individ- 
uals if the contribution is made to churches, 
schools, or hospitals,“ while the regular 20 
percent may be paid to the broad list of tax- 
exempt organizations.“ Possibly the selec- 
tion of these three classes of charities for 
special treatment may be justified on logical 
grounds. However, let us compare the selec- 
tion with the provision denying tax exemp- 
tion to institutions engaging in prohibited 
financial transactions: “ there exceptions are 
made not only for churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals, but also for organizations engaged in 
medical education or research.“ To increase 
the diversity, the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas pointed out on the Senate floor how ap- 
propriate it is that “research in the field of 
agriculture be placed in the same adminis- 
trative position with respect to the Revenue 
Code as medical research,” and no one ob- 
jected.“ Thus by a grant of special treat- 
ment to a few organizations, any possibility 
of maintaining some uniform pattern among 
the charitable provisions of the Code has 
been shattered without a moment’s reflection. 


D. Forthcoming legislation 


Full comprehension of the pressure for 
preferential treatment cannot be conveyed 
without consideration of forthcoming tax 
legislation, in all probability by the Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1955. Even before the 
President had signed the 1954 act, another 
tax bill had been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and was reported favor- 
ably. Congress adjourned before it could 
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be passed. The amendments included by 
the Senate committee furnish examples of 
what may be proposed this year, and provide 
relief to one railroad (retroactive to 1941) ” 
certain charitable organizations," the estates 
of certain persons who died from 1948 
through 1950 without releasing powers of 
appointment,” farmers selling livestock on 
account cf drought, and other random bene- 
ficiaries. 


One of the amendments is an attempt to 
extend existing special legislation. During 
the war years there was a statute which freed 
the estates of veterans dying in action from 
income tax for the year of their death.* 
The self-evident purpose of the law was to 
lessen the burden upon families whose finan- 
cial security might be impaired by the loss 
of the serviceman. When relief has become 
available, there is always a next step in the 
quest for special treatment: why tax the 
estate of a deceased serviceman who was the 
beneficiary of a trust under which income 
was accumulated for his benefit while he was 
in the service? In 1951 an amendment was 
adopted to have such trust income treated 
as if it had been distributed to the veteran 
in the year of his death and thereby render 
it wholly tax-exempt.* The proposal now 
has been made to accord the same treatment 
retroactively to trusts where refunds already 
were barred.* Thus relief, originally limited 
to the personal income of the veteran is to be 
stretched to cover the undistributed income 
of any irrevocable trust under which he was 
the beneficiary. 


E. The excess profits tax 


Perhaps at this point inquiry may be raised 
why no mention has yet been made of the 
excess profits tax provisions. Among them 
are numerous glaring examples of special re- 
lief plainly tailored to a single company or 
at the most for the benefit of a few. Typi- 
cal illustrations are provisions which to the 
best of the writer’s knowledge were applica- 
ble to 1 or 2 television manufacturers © or 
to a single paper company.” One of the 
baldest instances of preferential legislation 
is a section of the 1951 revenue act, providing 
for an alternative average base period net 
income with respect to any taxpayer which 
was engaged primarily in the newspaper 
publishing business and which after the 
middle of its base period and prior to July 1, 
1950, consolidated with another newspaper 
published in the same locality.“ We may 
well ask how many newspapers of a size 
subject to excess profits tax possibly under- 
went a consolidation during the very brief 
period specified. Obviously one concern 
was singled out. 

The fact is that relief from the excess- 
profits tax was almost inevitable. Both in 
theory and in practice, the problem of de- 
fining what are excess profits is insoluble.™ 
It is, in fact, one of the main reasons why 
the tax itself has been so unpopular. With 
rates above 80 percent, there would be in- 
stances of oppressive hardship if an excess- 
profits tax law were enacted which afforded 
no possible escape. For this reason there 
was in World War II a so-called general-relief 
statute entitled section 722, and the Excess 
Profits Tax Council was established to ad- 
minister it.* Because of congressional dis- 
satisfaction with the handling of section 722, 
relief provisions were specifically written into 
the new Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950.% 
In effect, Congress took unto itself the role 
occupied by the Excess Profits Tax Council, 
and granted statutory relief almost upon a 
case-by-case basis.“ Thus if the 1950 excess- 
profits tax law had still been in effect in 
1954, provision allowing special relief might 
have been expected because no one can say 
with any certainty what profits are normal 
and what are excess. It is still true, however, 
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that the taxpayers having the most eff, 
lobbies received relief and the less fort 
did not. 


F. Preliminary generalizations 


Before analyzing further instances of con- 
gressional response to outside pressures we 
should arrive at some preliminary generalj. 
zations from the preceding examples of relief 
to individual taxpayers and private groups 
In each instance the character of the relief 
afforded is so technical as to make a simple 
explanation impossible. Being obscure oy 
incomprehensible to the layman, it is not 
recognized as an outright favor to one indi. 
vidual or a highly selective group. More. 
over, the relief is not palpably unwarranted 
The case involving the retiring movie mag. 
nate demonstrates one of the basic weak. 
nesses in the tax system, namely, the taxin 
of bunched income where no averaging sys. 
tem is available. But this inequity aifects 
&@ multitude of taxpayers: Artists, writers 
athletes, and all persons retiring under simi. 
lar circumstances. The movie executive here 
is probably not injured as much as the actors 
who work for the same company. By the 
same token, the inventor has received fa- 
vored treatment without any congressional 
notice of others engaged in creative work. 
In this respect charitable organizations are 
equally vulnerable. Perhaps all these cases 
warranted relief, but is it not true that the 
tax laws work hardship in an infinite num- 
ber of transactions? Can relief be scattered 
sporadically among a few individuals—whose 
only common characteristic is access to Con- 
gress—without making a mockery of the 
revenue laws? For every person who suc- 
cessfully argues that he is discriminated 
against there are thousands of others, in- 
articulate or ineffective, who are suffering 
the same fate in silence. 


ective 
unate 


g 
° 





*Internal Revenue Code of 1939, section 
117 (p), added by 65 Stat. 504 (1951). See 
Miller, Capital Gains Taxation of the Fruits 
of Persona! Effort: Before and Under the 1954 
Code, 64 Yale L. J. 1, 13 (1954). Sections 
of the 1954 Code are hereinafter referred to 
simply by section number; sections of the 
1939 Code, 53 Stat. 1, as they read immedi- 
ately before repeal, are referred to by “old” 
section number. 

1° Sec. 329, 65 Stat. 504 (1952). 

1 Sec. 402 (a) (2). 

2 E. T. Sproull, 16 T. C. 244 (1951), aff'd per 
curiam, 194 F. 2d 541 (6th Cir. 1952); cf. 
Eliott C. Morse, 17 T. C. 1244 (1952), aff'd, 202 
F. 2d 69 (2d Cir. 1953). But cf. Commissioner 
v Oates, 207 F. 2d 711 (7th Cir. 1953), 67 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1268 (1954); see Eisenstein, A Case of 
Deferred Compensation, 4 Tax L. Rev. 391 
(1949). 

13 For suggestions with respect to averaging, 
see Blough, Averaging Income for Tax Pur- 
poses, 20 Acc. Rev. 85 (1945); Groves, Postwar 
Taxation and Economic Progress 223-36 
(1946) ; Simons, Personal Income Taxation 40 
(1950); Vickrey, Agenda for Progressive Tax- 
ation 164-97 (1947); Bravman, Equalization 
of Tax on all Individuals With the Same 
Aggregate Income Over Same Number of 
Years, 50 Colum. L. Rev. 1 (1950); Hearings 
Before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on Forty Topics Pertaining to the 
General Revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, at 243-272 
(1953). 

14 See Hearings Before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance on H. R. 4473, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., pt. 3, at 1478 (1951). 

There is no imputation or implication of 
illegal or unethical activities on the part of 
the sponsors of this provision, or their coun- 
sel. It is the system which is subject to 
scrutiny, not those persons who operate with 
skill and effectiveness under it and can put 
their case before pivotal persons in Congress. 
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» Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance on H. R. 8300, 83d Cong., 2d 8eSS., 

t. 4, at 2003 (1954). 

Pr S. Rept. No. 1622, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 115, 
444 (1954) (hereinafter cited as S. Rept. No. 
1622). “your committee agrees with the 
objective of removing this provision prospec- 
tively but took that action in such a way as 
not to affect individuals who prior to 1954 
entered into employment contracts relying 
on the application of this provision.” Id. 
Oa sec. 349 of the Revenue Act of 1951, 

35 Stat. 519, relief was granted in 1939 to a 
Canadian personal holding company which 
was subject to tax because it had been un- 
able to distribute its net income without 
violating the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
40 Stat. 411 (1917), as amended, 12 U. S. C. 
sec, 95a (1952). See Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, Summary of Pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1951, at 44 
(1951) (hereinafter cited as Summary 1951 
Act). Apparently upon the theory that prof- 
its would have been distributed in the ab- 
sence of such restraints, the statute provides 
for a deduction in computing the concern’s 
undistribtued net income to the extent of 
sums which it was prevented from disburs- 
ing. In this connection attention should be 
drawn to the fact that no corresponding sec- 
tion was enacted providing that the income 
deducted “as if’ distributed should be taxed 
as constructively received by the stockhold- 
ers in 1951 or at any other time. 

#“Declarations of estimated tax required 
by sec. 6015 from individuals whose esti- 
mated gross income from farming (includ- 
ing oyster farming) for the taxable year 
** * may * * * be filed at any time on or 
before January 15 of the succeeding taxable 
year.” Sec. 6073 (b). 

New York Times, January 22, 1954, p. 14, 
col. 5. 

*S. Rept. No. 1622, at 119. 

"Also significant is sec. 404 (c), relat- 
ing to the United Mine Workers welfare and 
retirement fund. To meet the exigency 
that payments to the fund made on a ton- 
nage-mined basis were not deductible, since 
they were not pursuant to a qualified plan, 
the new provision states that contributions 
will be deductible as trade or business ex- 
penses if made under an employee benefit 
plan established as a result of an agreement 
during a period of Government operation, 
under seizure powers, of a major part of the 
industry's facilities. S. Rept. No. 1622, at 
56, 292 

2See generally S. Rept. No. 1622, at 113- 
114, 438-441. 

*Id., at 439. 

*Report of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means To Accompany H. R. 8300, H. 
Rept. No. 1837, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, 
at A280 (1954). 

*Id., at 82, A279-A282. 

*S. Rept. No. 1622, at 114. 

7 Thid. 

* Hearings before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on H. R. 8300, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess., pt. 2, at 1191 (1954). 

* Sec. 210 (a) (1), 64 Stat. 933 (1950). 

* General Eisenhower sold all the rights in 
his war memoirs for a lump sum of $635,000 
and received a Treasury ruling that it was 
Capital gain. See Surrey & Warren, Cases 
&nd Materials on Federal Ingome Taxation 
579 (1953 ed.). 

“See hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance on H. R. 8300, 83d Cong., 2d 
Bess.. pt. 3, at 1662, 1666, 1684 (1954). 

“Id. at 1610. 

"Id. at 1612. 

“Sec. 2042. 
472. 

“Wall Street Journal, November 17, 1954, 
P. 1, col. 5. 


inn Act of 1924, sec. 214 (10) (E), 43 
Stat. 271, 


See S. Rept. No. 1622, at 124, 
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* Old sec. 120. 

*S. Rept. No. 1622, at 30. 

Sec. 170 (b) (1) (C). 

“Sec. 347, 65 Stat. 518 (1951). 

“97 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 11700, 12359 
(1951). 

@ Revenue Act of 1950, sec. 421, 64 Stat. 948. 

“97 CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 11701 (1951). 

“Secs. 170 (b) (1) (A), (B). 

Secs. 170 (b) (1) (B), (C). 

“ Sec. 503. 

“Sec. 503 (b). 

* 100 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 9044 (daily 
edition, July 1, 1954). 

“ H. R. 6440, 83d Cong., 2d sess., passed the 
House on July 29, 1954, and was reported 
with substantial amendments by Senator 
MILLIKIN, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, on August 2, 1954. S. Rept. No. 
2038, 83d Cong., 2d sess. (1954). 

“H. R. 6440, 83d Cong., 2d sess., sec. 3 
(1954). 

‘1 Id., sec. 4 

@Td., sec. 5. 

“Td., sec. 7. 

“57 Stat. 149 (1943). Individuals dying 
while in active service during World War II 
were forgiven their income tax with respect 
to the year of death, and also unpaid income 
taxes for prior years. Sec. 334 of the Revenue 
Act of 1951 provided similar treatment for 
members of the Armed Forces dying in com- 
bat zones during the Korean hostilities: 65 
Stat. 507. 

% Revenue Act of 1951, sec. 345, 65 Stat. 
517. 

“FH. R. 6440, 83d Cong., 2d sess., sec. 1 
(1954). 

See generally Oakes, the Revenue Act of 
1951: Excess Profits Tax Amendments, 5 
Nat’l Tax J. 53 (1952). 

* See Revenue Act of 1951, sec. 516, 65 Stat. 
553; Summary 1951, Act 54. 

%° See Revenue Act of 1951, sec. 511, 65 Stat. 
551; Summary 1951, Act 52. 

” Section 518, 65 Stat. 554 (1951); see Sum- 
mary 1951, Act 55. 

* See Rudick, The Controversy Over EPT, 
6 Tax L. Rev. 121, 127-128 (1951). 

@ 54 Stat. 986 (1940), as amended, 56 Stat. 
914 (1942); Mim. 6035, 1946-2 Cum. Bull. 
97 


Sec. 442-46, 64 Stat. 1163-72 (1951). 

“ Address by Gordon Grand, Jr., minority 
adviser, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 82d Cong., before the 44th annual 
conference on taxation sponsored by the 
National Tax Association, Dallas, Tex., No- 
vember 27, 1951. 





Pressure Groups and the Tax Laws—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in part ITI 
of Professor Cary’s study of the work of 
pressure groups on our tax structure, he 
takes up the manner in which industry 
groups have been granted special tax 
privileges: 


The code has not only scattered largess 
among specific individuals and private 
groups who requested relief but has also 
shown some evidence of responding to 
pressures from several industry groups. In 
general, it appears that the extractive indus- 
tries are the principal beneficiaries, and as 
a whole they are gaining an increasingly 
strong position in our tax structure. 
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Of this group, the oil industry has been 
the most frequently commented upon, prin- 
cipally by reason of the 2714 percent deduc- 
tion allowed against gross income for deple- 
tion.* No attempt will be made here to re- 
peat the criticisms leveled at the favored 
status which the oil group enjoys.“ Only a 
handful of Senators venture to oppose it. 
In fact, one Senator urged his colleague, 
Senator Douc.as, to withdraw a controversial 
amendment by saying, “I am simply trying 
to keep [him] * * * from committing sui- 
cide.” The industry now regards percent- 
age depletion as a sacrosanct, almost consti- 
tutional, prerogative, but still not enough. 
Other advantages have been sought. One 
already obtained is the privilege of writing 
off intangible drilling costs as expenses 
rather than capitalizing them and perhaps 
losing them as deductions.* In 1950 the 
oil industry also succeeded before the Sen- 
ate committee in having inserted a new pro- 
vision which would convert the assignment 
of so-called in-oil payments from an ordi- 
nary income transaction into capital gain. 
Although the conference committee rejected 
the change,” it should be recognized that a 
matter once raised is not finally disposed of, 
but will recur as an issue in hearings on 
subsequent revenue acts. 

Several other extractive industries appear 
to have profited recently from effective lob- 
bying: coal in 1951™ and in the same year, 
sand, gravel, and stone.“ With respect to 
coal, the percentage depletion deduction 
was increased from 5 to 10 percent on the 
ground, stated in the committee report of 
1951, that the coal mining industry was 
peculiarly in need of more favorable’ tax 
treatment because of the inroads which al- 
ternative sources of energy, particularly oil 
and gas, had made on the potential markets 
for coal.” It is interesting to note the in- 
consistent theories upon which the percent- 
age depletion deduction is granted. On the 
one hand, the intention is to stimulate de- 
velopment and wildcatting by awarding such 
a tax advantage to the oil industry.“ On 
the other, it is to furnish relief to an indus- 
try which has suffered by reason of the in- 
creasing use of oil and gas. If percentage 
depletion has any function in our tax struc- 
ture, should it be used to encourage devel- 
opment of one group and “bail out” another 
at the same time? 

As a supplement to the additional percent- 
age depletion upon coal, the 1951 act con- 
ferred preferential capital gains treatment 
upon royalties received by lessors.* The 
Senate committee report expressed solicitude 
for the industry and for the leases originally 
drawn on coal property. It pointed out that 
most of them are long term and call for 
royalty payments in cents per ton; hence the 
lessor does not receive the automatic adjust- 
ment for price changes which occurs when a 
royalty is expressed as a percentage of the 
value of the coal extracted. Further, the 
report stated, many of the existing coal leases 
were old and royalty payments therefore 
small.*% But it should be noted that capital 
gains treatment was given to coal royalties 
on both past and future leases. Congress 
apparently decided to confer a subsidy on the 
coal industry through the revenue laws. Of 
course, the argument can be made that the 
1951 provision ® merely extends to the coal 
industry what the timber industry had al- 
ready received.” The next question, then, 
will be why the coal industry should benefit 
if the oil industry does not, and why capital 
gains treatment should not be available with 
respect to oil or many other royalties in areas 
which might deserve positive encouragement 
instead of subsidies for their declining 
status. 

It should be noted further that according 
to the Senate committee the lessor of a coal 
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property as a practical matter is not likely 
to benefit from the increased percentage de- 
pletion provided.* Thus since the latter al- 
lowance would be of material aid to only one 
group (the operators), another group (the 
lessors) must receive some compensating 
form of special treatment, such as capital 
gains. Once a policy of relief has been 
adopted, the consequence is that all partici- 
pants, operators as well as lessors, must ob- 
tain a subsidy lest there be discrimination 
among them. 

The iron-ore industry in 1954 sought and 
almost obtained the capital gains treatment 
now available to owners of timber and coal. 
By an amendment to the Senate bill, tax re- 
lief was expanded to include the disposal of 
iron ore,” but the amendment was subse- 
quently eliminated in conference.” How- 
ever, continuing pressure upon the Senate is 
strong enough that the possibility of capital 
gains treatment cannot be deemed a dead 
issue. 

Iron ore is already receiving substantial 
benefits under the tax laws. Percentage de- 
pletion of 15 percent ™ has long been avail- 
able to it, and the Revenue Act of 1951 per- 
mitted the expressing of all items incurred 
for the development of a mine or deposit.” 
Similar benefits are provided with respect to 
the write-off of mine exploration expendi- 
tures to the extent of $100,000 in the 1954 
Code.* The reasons given in the Senate 
committee report for permitting both deduc- 
tions are much the same. The report points 
out that where the depletion allowance is a 
percentage of the gross income of the prop- 
erty it is the same whether a large or small 
outlay is necessary to explore and develop 
the mine, with the result that mines having 
relatively large exploratory and develop- 
ments costs are subject to unfair discrimi- 
nation. Thus it would appear that the 
largess of percentage depletion in turn gen- 
erates an inequity which must then be 
remedied. 

Another group which has been satisfied, 
after years of clamor over “discrimination,” 
may be referred to loosely as the “sand and 
gravel lobby.” In 1951 almost every known 
building material received a 5-percent al- 
lowance for depletion. When Senator 
Douglas moved unsuccessfully to strike out 
clam and oyster shells on the ground that he 
did not regard them as necessary to the na- 
tional defense, Senator Connally said in de- 
bate, “The Senator from Illinois is greatly 
concerned about clamshells. He does not 
have many in his district.” ™* In 1954, allow- 
ances for granite, marble, slate, and other 
stone, when used as dimension or ornamen- 
tal stone, were raised from 5 to 15 percent.” 
In order to draw some line, however remote, 
Congress in the new Code expressly stated 
that percentage depletion does not apply to 
soil and water, or minerals from sea water, 
air, or similar inexhaustible sources.™ 

One of the most troublesome issues in 1954 
arose over limestone. The general policy of 
the statute appears to be that minerals used 
for road material, concrete, or similar pur- 
poses shall receive only a 5-percent allow- 
ance. However, two Senators on the Senate 
floor pointed out that this would give higher 
grade limestone unfair treatment when used 
or sold competitively with items such as rock 
asphalt, which under section 613 (b) (3) 
receives 15 percent even though used on 
roads.” The statute, therefore, was amended 
specially to provide 15-percent depletion 
where a mineral is sold “on bid in direct 
competition with a bona fide bid to sell a 
mineral” bearing the higher rate.“ Thus the 
gates have been opened to permit even road- 
Sl materials to receive further tax 
relief. 

The next step can be best visualized 
through the testimony of the chairman of 
the taxation committee of the National Sand 
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and Gravel Association before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in 1954. He pointed out 
that the House bill at the time proposed a 
15-percent allowance for limestone for what- 
ever purpose used, and expressed the hope 
that “the wisdom and justification of the 
proposal will be recognized by your commit- 
tee.”™ He further testified that the same 
considerations which led to this decision by 
the House apply with equal force and logic 
to the sand and gravel producers, who are in 
competition with producers of crushed lime- 
stone all over the United States. 

If the oil industry receives percentage de- 
pletion,” why should not other extractive 
industries? One theory advanced for per- 
centage depletion, that the owner is losing 
his capital which should be valued at some 
figure approaching discovery value,™ is appli- 
cable to all extractive industries. Probably 
the strongest argument made by the oil in- 
dustry is that the predominant importance 
of oil in our economy, particularly in connec- 
tion with any war effort, constitutes a justi- 
fication for benefiting taxpayers risking their 
capital in discovering and developing new 
sources of supply.*. The argument is par- 
ticularly applicable to the independent oil 
wildcatters engaged in sinking holes which 
may be and often prove to be dry. Unde- 
niably the risks they run are enormous. On 
the other hand, critics have noted that the 
chances taken by the major oil firms are 
within the range of normal business activity, 
and therefore query whether such largess is 
warranted.* 

Even if we are willing to accept these argu- 
ments, it does not follow that percentage de- 
pletion at present rates is relief solely for the 
loss which the owner would otherwise suffer. 
When available to all substances save earth, 
air, and water, the depletion allowance 
quickly becomes an outright subsidy. The 
defense argument for percentage depletion 
in the oil industry may apply in the case of 
uranium, but it certainly does not exist in 
connection with sand, gravel, and like mate- 
rials. Are there not in fact many other in- 
dustries where further development should 
be encouraged? What accounts for legisla- 
tion favoring sand and gravel firms is the 
continued political pressure of the firms af- 
fected and the argument that, as compared 
with the oil, coal, and timber industries, they 
are being discriminated against. 

The foregoing illustrations of congression- 
al responses to pressure from industry groups 
point toward the basis upon which tax relief 
has been granted. As already noted, the ex- 
tractive industries have been the principal 
beneficiaries. How have they succeeded so 
admirably, when in fact the coal industry’s 
plea rests upon its depressed condition, while 
the oil industry bases its claim upon the 
importance of stimulating exploration and 
developing reserves? The formula in most 
cases appears to be the discrimination argu- 
ment, the demand for tax equity. As one 
author has indicated, tax equity is achieved 
when the same load is placed on different 
persons who are in similar economic posi- 
tions.” With respect to percentage deple- 
tion the coal industry sought to be placed in 
the same favorable position as the oil group, 
and the sand and gravel spokesmen felt they 
were being discriminated against if they did 
not receive treatment similar to that already 
available to the oil, coal, sulfur, and mining 
industries. And now that timber and coal 
royalties are afforded capital gains treat- 
ment, the lever of discrimination can again 
be used most effectively by the iron ore and 
oil men to claim similar advantages for roy- 
alties and “in-oil payments.” 





* Sec. 613 (b) (1). 

*E. g., Baker & Griswold, Percentage De- 
pletion—A Correspondence, 64 Harvard Law 
Review 361 (1951); Blum, How To Get All 
(But All) the Tax Advantages of Dabbling 
in Oil, 31 Taxes 343 (1953). 
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“100 CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 8864 ( 
edition, June 30, 1954) (Senator NEELy) 
“U.S. Treasury Regulation 118, sec 39. 
23 iar (a) (1) (1953). : 

*H. R. Rept. 3124, 8lst C 
28 (1950). pertain 
70 
“= Act of 1951, sec. 319 (a), 65 stat, 

71 Ibid. 

=S. Rept. 781, 82d Cong., 
(1951). 

** See Baker & Griswold, Percentage Depje 
tion—A Correspondence, 64 Harvard Law in. 
view, 361, 362 (1951); see 5 
hic ( ) also Blum, supra 

™ Old sec. 117 (k) (2), added b 
Act of 1951, sec. 325, 65 Stat. 501, oe 
in the new Code as sec. 631. 

™®S. Rept. 781, 82d Cong., Ist sess., 42 (1951) 

™ Revenue Act of 1951, secs. 325 (b), (c), 
65 Stat. 501. The provision is retained in 
new sec. 631 (c). 

7 Sec. 631 (b); old sec. 117 (k) (2). 

™ S. Rept. 781, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 42 (1951) 

*S. Rept. 1622, at 338-339. ; 

*H. Rept. 2543, 83d Cong., 

(1954). sates ns 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, part IV 
of Professor Cary’s discussion of pres- 
sure groups and our tax system tells 
how investors, corporate executives, 
owners of family businesses, organized 
labor, farmers, and professional people 
have each enjoyed special tax privileges: 
IV. RESPONSE TO PRESSURES FROM ECONOMIC 

GROUPS 

In moving from the privileged tax treat- 

ment accorded to specific individuals and 
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industries, 
of some of 


I next shall attempt a brief survey 
the important economic groups 
jn our society and how they are faring in 

race for special benefits. To a large ex- 
a favored treatment is being conferred 
‘ sporadic manner, without regard to 
a privileges are available to one class and 
withheld from another. Cases evoking sym- 
ae and a desire to provide benefits are 
dividual brought to the attention of 
Congress, and treated upon an ad hoc basis. 


A. Investors 


sose individuals who are well advised, or 
especially fitted by occupation, training, and 
packground, are likely to be able to realize 
fully the « pportunities for minimizing their 
tax burdens. Today the large investor prob- 
ably constitutes the most important bene- 
fciary of preferential treatment. A Harvard 
pusiness School study has reached the opin- 
jon that much of the income received by 
upper bracket individuals appears to avoid 
the full impact of the income tax.* One 
chart indicates that in 1946 there was little 
or no progression in effective tax rates beyond 
the $50,000 income level, and the maximum 
average tax rate was less than 50 percent, 
despite the fact that theoretical effective 
rates ranged as high as 85.5 percent.” 

The difference in effective tax rates on 
individuals with large incomes can be at- 
tributed in major part to capital gains. There 
js undoubtedly a segment among the in- 
yestor group whose whole attention is di- 
rected toward transactions which ultimately 
might yield return of a capital nature. Some 
of the available media are marketable com- 
mon stocks, new ventures, real estate, oil 
properties, and closely held concerns. Since 
the war there has been considerable activity 
in the purchase and sale of appreciated prop- 
erty, sometimes following the acquisition of 
the stock and the liquidation of a family 
or close corporation. Another opportunity 
available to those in control of operating 
companies is to insure the retention of cor- 
porate earnings and continuous expansion 
until the owner can realize upon the cor- 
respondingly enhanced value of stock or as- 
sets at capital gains rates.*° Furthermore, 
the area of capital gains has been growing to 
include timber royalties and, most recently, 
coal royalties.*" But the capital gains rate 
of 25 percent seems to reduce the effective 
tax rates upon certain persons with large 
incomes without affecting taxability of others 
at all.’ Thus there is created disuniformity 
in the rate structure even among wealthy 
investors. Pressure to expand the scope of 
capital gains, and to reduce the rate and 
required holding period, is a hardy peren- 
nial in congressional hearings, and cannot be 
discounted as a source of additional benefit 
to the high-bracket taxpayer in the future. 

Another quite different way of reducing 
the effective rate of taxation is through the 
purchase of tax-exempt securities and of 
Insurance."* Persons of wealth interested 
in Capital preservation or security, as dis- 
Unguished from capital appreciation, have 
bought substantial amounts of municipal 
‘id similar types of bonds. In this instance 
exemption is not due primarily to political 
pressure from the large investor. Its origin 
Tests in the desire of States and municipali- 
ties to issue securities at a very low rate of 
interest.'* Yet this tax-exemption feature 
represents at the present time a substantial 
inequity in favor of persons in high income- 
tax brackets. There has been also a tend- 
fncy among the same group to invest in 
other low-risk investments having tax ad- 
vantages, such as life-insurance policies. 
The freedom from income tax of the invest- 
ment increment in life insurance is probably 
the major factor which renders life insur- 
ate attractive to the tax-conscious investor. 
The fact that the interest element is not 
TS 
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subject to tax during the investor’s life or 
a his death is but one of the special favors 
enjoyed by life insurance over other invest- 
ment media.“ For individuals in very high 
tax brackets the after-tax yields on common 
stock may be reduced below those available 
from tax-exempt securities and certain life- 
insurance policies, and conservative investors 
may not regard the higher income, if any, as 
adequate compensation for the risk of capi- 
tal loss inherent in stock ownership. 

Another grant available to the large inves- 
tor, namely, percentage depletion, has al- 
ready been discussed at length.™ Invest- 
ment in oil royalties from proven fields offers 
one means of utilizing this tax advantage.’ 
Oil-drilling syndicates financed by persons 
of wealth have now become commonplace. 
They frequently invest a portion of their 
funds with the expectation of writing off 
intangible drilling costs immediately as an 
expense against high income and taking the 
additional 2714-percent deduction in the 
event that drilling is successful. 

Perhaps the most obvious benefit to the 
investor group is the new dividend-credit 
provision of the 1954 act. Besides the 
argument of alleged double taxation, prob- 
ably the major reason given for the relief 
is that the tax burden on distributed cor- 
porate earnings “has contributed to the im- 
pairment of investment incentives.” The 
Senate committee report pointed out that 
capital which would otherwise be invested 
in stocks is driven into channels involving 
less risk, restricting the ability of companies 
to raise equity capital and forcing them to 
rely too heavily on borrowed money.™ Thus, 
in part, the credit for dividends can be 
described as an inducement to counteract 
the existing tax exemption of insurance and 
municipal bonds. 


B.Corporate executives 


Another group which has been substantial- 
ly favored by the income-tax laws is the ex- 
ecutives of established corporations. For 
some time, since the enactment of old sec- 
tion 165 (a), now section 401, this group has 
shared the advantages of pension and profit- 
sharing plans available to employees of such 
companies generally." In order to qualify, 
such plans must be drawn in such a way as 
not to discriminate in favor of employees 
who are officers, shareholders, or supervi- 
eors.4% At the same time the group covered 
can be severely limited under the 1954 code, 
and there is no objection to providing ulti- 
mately for substantial remuneration to top 
employees after retirement. The basic dif- 
ference between executives and other em- 
ployees is that the former benefit in a larger 
dollar amount."* The new code has taken 
an additional step favorable to employees 
having sizable estates by excluding from the 
estate tax any annuity or other payment re- 
ceivable by a widow or other beneficiary un- 
der a qualified plan.™ 

Question might be raised as to the pres- 
sures which were responsible for the original 
enactment of pension and profit-sharing leg- 
islation. Here, as in the case of municipal 
bonds, the reason for enactment did not 
stem from the beneficiaries, the executives. 
It lies in a public policy favoring the assump- 
tion of responsibility by companies for their 
employees after retirement. In other words, 
the executive group is a byproduct benefi- 
ciary of a broad policy favoring employees 
as a class. Yet thanks in part to Federal 
tax policy the amounts received after the 
retiring age can be so bountiful that the time 
may come when the estate tax and income- 
tax benefits enjoyed by management will be 
subjected to congressional review. 

One benefit available to corporate execu- 
tives does not arise from a special provision 
in the code, but rather from a judicial defini- 
tion of when income becomes taxable. De- 
ferred compensation plans are common to- 
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day, pursuant to which executives receive 
some of their increased compensation in the 
form of payments after retirement in return 
for acting as consultants." 

The trend in the direction of favoring 
corporate executives is perhaps demonstrated 
most clearly by the stock-option provision 
enacted in 1950..% It has been broadened 
in several respects under the 1954 code. Hav- 
ing the alleged objective of providing an 
incentive for executives to obtain a stake in 
the enterprise,”* this provision nevertheless 
favors officers who are recipients of options, 
if they sell the shares they obtain more than 
2 years after the grant of the option and 
more than 6 months after the transfer of 
the stock. Under these circumstances they 
are permitted to realize the profit upon their 
“stake” at capital-gains rates."* The corpo- 
ration law cases which have arisen since 
the enactment of the stock-option provision 
indicate that a consideration in the form of 
services should be exacted for such options.’™ 
They also demonstrate that such options are 
basically for services rendered and there- 
fore compensation, which in the case of other 
classes in our society is treated as ordinary 
income, not as capital gain. An interest- 
ing facet of the stock-option law is that it 
rarely provides relief for employees of small 
businesses because of the 10-percent stock 
ownership limitation and the difficulty of as- 
certaining the value of the stock at the op- 
tion date.'* This result is directly in con- 
flict with the incentive rationale underlying 
the stock-option law, for the efforts of the 
management of a small concern seem more 
likely to be reflected in its success and the 
value of its shares than the efforts of em- 
ployees of public corporations, where the 
price rise may represent stock-market trends 
or extrinsic conditions such as the Korean 
war. 

Though not related to special legislation, 
a further avenue for privileged treatment of 
corporate executives is through perquisites 
of office, which are becoming increasingly 
accepted among corporations. The alloca- 
tion of automobiles to executives for per- 
sonal use, an executive lunchroom with meals 
at cost, club memberships, entertainment, 
and expense accounts are probably the least 
objectionable of many benefits which today 
are available to many company oOfficers.’# 
Most of them are actually income to the 
person, but are difficult for the Internal 
Revenue Service to detect. In fact, any 
strict application of the principle of taxing 
all of them would undoubtedly be regarded 
as an attack on a customary method of doing 
business in this country. 


C. Owners of family businesses 


The owners of family businesses today are 
probably in a position even more favorable 
taxwise than that of corporate executives. 
This is especially true when they are operat- 
ing through a corporation rather than a 
partnership. In general] theirs are the same 
opportunities available to the large investor. 
Under the corporate method of doing busi- 
ness the owners are in a favorable position to 
build up the company by accumulating 
profits which may be realized at capital gains 
rates through ultimate sale or liquidation.™ 
The cost involved is payment of the corporate 
tax and an ultimate capital gains tax upon 
earnings which, if distributed as dividends, 
would have been taxable to the owners as in- 
come. The accumulation of profits, on the 
other hand, is not readily available to the 
owners of family businesses operating in the 
partnership form, where earnings must be 
reported in the individual return. However, 
anyone operating a business as a partnership 
likewise has the ultimate advantage of dis- 
posing of his interest at capital gains rates 
under existing law. Moreover, one of the 
most important tax advantages to the owners 
of family businesses today, whether in the 
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corporate or partnership form, is the facility 
to charge off substantial amounts of personal 
expenditures as business expenses.“* And it 
should be noted that the proprietors of 
closely-held concerns have an extraordinary 
opportunity to benefit through a profit-shar- 
ing and pension plan in their capacity as em- 
ployees of their own companies." In these 
respects they can have many of the advan- 
tages available to the executives of public 
corporations, and yet do not lose any possible 
opportunities to realize on their profits 
through ultimate sale or liquidation at favor- 
able rates. 

The owner of a family business, like the 
large investor, can spread the total earned in- 
come of the business over the family group to 
obtain tax advantages. This may be done 
in the corporate field by the distribution of 
shares to members of the family or to trusts 
for their benefit. Largely because such a 
benefit was available to persons operating 
in the corporate form, the same kind of relief 
was made available in the Revenue Act of 
1951 to family partnerships.“* Passed after 
years of litigation, the act provided that for 
Federal income tax purposes a person must 
be recognized as a partner if he owns an in- 
terest in which capital is a material income- 
producing factor, whether the capital interest 
was acquired by purchase or gift. A gift of 
a share in a family partnership is henceforth 
to be respected regardless of the motives 
which actuated the transfer. Thus in the 
case of both corporate and partnership firms 
where capital plays some part, owners are 
able to spread among their family groups in- 
come derived in large measure from their 
own efforts. 


D. Organized labor 


‘The tax benefits derived by organized labor 
under the Internal Revenue Code are not 
yet on a par with those of the investor, 
corporate executives, or business owners. 
The capital gains provision, for example, is 
of less advantage to the average worker since 
his income is relatively low and consists of 
earnings exclusively. Also, no opportunity 
is afforded for taking generous deductions, 
since under the withholding process the em- 
ployer furnishes a statement showing total 
wages and the tax withheld. As a conse- 
quence, it is not surprising to find that or- 
ganized labor has opposed as “loopholes” 
many of the provisions which Congress has 
enacted favoring other economic groups: 
percentage depletion, capital gains, and the 
like.1” 

At the same time labor can scarcely be 
described as unrealistic. Tax considerations 
have played a part in the current shifting of 
bargaining from wages alone to payments in 
the event of retirement, accident, or sick- 
ness. Perhaps ultimately labor will resort to 
the same arguments that have been relied 
upon by business owners and executives. 
Already the tax position of organized em- 
ployees in established firms is much more 
favorable than that of workers as a whole. 
The former may be said to receive preferen- 
tial tax treatment through pension and 
profit-sharing plans, under which contribu- 
tions are exempted from tax in the hands 
of the trust and until actually received by 
the employee.” The 1954 Code further pro- 
vides that total distributions paid to the 
employee within 1 year on account of his 
death or other separation from service shall 
be considered capital gain.“ The code has 
carried over, and in some cases broadened, 
previously enacted exclusions from income 
in the case of contributions by employers to 
health plans, compensation for injury 
and sickness,'* wages continued in such 
event," and $5,000 of insurance paid by rea- 
son of the employee’s death.'* 

A movement seems to be growing to bar- 
gain for broader fringe benefits, which might 
be treated as falling under a comprehensive 
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definition of income. These benefits take 
innumerable forms, such as free meals, med- 
ical service, summer vacations, purchase dis- 
counts, and insurance. They have grown 
from $8.8 billion in 1952 to $9.6 billion in 
1953..% One office equipment company has 
stated that its fringe benefits amount to 
about $550 per employee, or a total of over 
$7 million per year for its 14,000-person work 
force.%*7 Yet there is some doubt whether 
it is administratively feasible to tax them.’ 

The political and economic bargaining 
power of strong unions raises the question 
whether, in the light of the growing demand 
for revenue from low-bracket taxpayers, it is 
not inevitable that the responsibilities of the 
employer will be expanded to include not 
only safer working but aiso better living con- 
ditions for the worker, and that pressure will 
be exerted to render such improved condi- 
tions, these fringe benefits, tax free. In es- 
sence the argument is that the Government 
cannot tax a clerk working in well-lighted, 
air-conditioned surroundings more than a 
steelworker earning the same salary. Hence 
taxes should not be imposed upon the per- 
quisites furnished some elements of labor by 
reason of their stronger negotiating position. 
But then the problem is whether the per- 
quisites available to management are any 
different in principle, though more elaborate 
in kind, from those enjoyed by labor. It is 
conceivable that in terms of taxation the 
objectives of management and of organized 
labor in bargaining with corporate organiza- 
tion today actually coincide, to the joint 
detriment of the Federal revenue. 

Perhaps by reason of taxes our society is 
moving back to the status of a barter econ- 
omy. As one author has said, “‘we are going 
through a development which is just the op- 
posite of that which marked the end of the 
feudal period when wage payments were 
being commuted into money. Now many 
wages are being commuted into tax-free 
services. Perhaps the time will come when 
the individual unfortunate enough to re- 
ceive all of his wages in money will have an 
impossible tax burden.,’’ 


E. Farmers 


It is perhaps never fully appreciated that 
one class of persons profiting extensively 
from the present tax laws is the farmer. In 
general the benefits he receives do not flow 
from special legislation. Part of the farmer’s 
tax advantage seems to stem from three 
facts: Farmers’ lodging (like that of all 
homeowners) is not treated as income; none 
of the fuel or food, if the farm is self-sup- 
porting, is included in income; and there is 
much careless reporting, perhaps even de- 
liberate omission.’ As a practical matter, 
is there any real way of enabling the Gov- 
ernment to realize upon any one of these 
sources of income? Much of the benefit 
farmers receive can be attributed to the im- 
possibility of administering a tax law which 
could include, or even discover, all items 
that might in theory be treated as income 
in the farmer's hands. 

At the same time it cannot be said that 
farmers as a class are resting on their exist- 
ing favorable tax status. The Revenue Act 
of 1951 provided that income derived from 
disposition of livestock should have the 
benefits of capital gains treatment.* At 
one point in the history of the bill turkeys, 
but not chickens, were included.’? Both 
were finally eliminated. But now that fa- 
vorable treatment has been accorded to 
quadrupeds, the question may arise whether 
similar advantages should not be accorded to 
poultry, and ultimately to crops. 

F. Professional people 

One element in our society which may be 
regarded as orphaned under the Internal 
Revenue Code is the professional class. Al- 
though lawyers and doctors are said to en- 
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joy their peak earnings during the 20-year 
span from the age of 40 to 60,™* there is no 
opportunity to average that income through. 
out their working lives. It is true that 
lawyers, writers, and other professional men 
have the opportunity to spread an extraordi. 
nary amount received in any 1 year over 
a longer period if the services rendered cover 
more than 3 years, but the privilege is 
limited one.'* There is little tax relief ang 
no pension plan available to professional peo- 
ple, though bills are now pending which may 
afford them the opportunity to deduct a por. 
tion of their income provided it is irreyo. 
cably set aside until their retirement. 

The status of actors, athietes, and artists 
is even worse. The span of their earning 
power frequently is a period of less than 19 
years. They are probably the worst victims 
of the principle that income must be com. 
puted upon an annual basis and taxed in the 
year of receipt. Although authors, artists, 
and musicians share the privilege of spread. 
ing the income received from work involving 
prolonged effort, they too may fairly claim 
to be victims of discrimination. Why should 
not the disposition of books and symphonies 
enjoy the capital gains treatment that the 
sale of patents, livestock, and interests in 
coal and timber now receives? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the final 
part of Professor Cary’s scholarly study 
of the work of pressure groups and our 
tax laws presents a number of sugges- 
tions for insulating Congress from the 
pleas of this group and that seeking 
favors during the enactment of tax legis- 
lation: 

Vv. GENERALIZATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the general conclusion can now be 
ventured that the tax laws represent a patch- 
work of special legislation awarded on a ran- 
dom basis. It may be too late for thorough- 
going reform, but there may yet be time for 
occasional improvements, At this point, 
therefore, let us attempt to restate some of 
the dangers arising out of these deepening 
inequities in the code. The United States 
has operated under a system of self-assess- 
ment of taxes, which of necessity assumes 
strict adherence by the great majority of 
people. As indicated at the outset, if the 
average taxpayer finds our tax laws more 
and more checkered with special legislation, 
the danger is that disrespect will spread and 
make enforcemrent impossible. Whatever 
may be the economic limit upon taxes, there 
is a practical and psychological limit which 
is probably short of it. 

Part of the problem today is the general 
acceptance of a philosophy of taxation which 
attempts to justify a system of disuniformity. 
In the words of George O. May, the revenue 
process might be looked upon as a football 
game: “If you try to stop all the plays in the 
line, you won’t have a game. You have to let 
someone get through the line and score a 
touchdown occasionally or you won't have 
a game.’*7 This homely argument of a 
distinguished accountant in favor of capital 
gains is another way of saying that with 
rates as high as they are, holes in the code 
must be available so that someone can make 
money. But should these holes be drilled 
for the benefit of those who can exert the 
most pressure? And if many such escapes 
are provided, doesn’t tax collection then be- 
come a process of “dipping deep with a 
sieve,” to use a phrase of Henry Simons’? '# 

It may be said in rebuttal that virtually 
every provision in the code is preferential 
to some more than others—which no doubt 
is true. Yet within broad classifications 
there can still be some restraint upon special 
provisions and some effort to cling to uni- 
formity. Otherwise the law, already hope- 
lessly complicated, will scon approach the 
ridiculous.“*® It is also true that there are 
other objectives in the tax law than fairness. 
In some instances, as in the case of the im- 
puted income of home and farm owners, it 
may not be administratively feasible to 
achieve absolute equity. Furthermore, if 
percentage depletion or capital gains were 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
incentive or in order to prevent the total 
disappearance of capital formation, there 
might be logical justification for some over- 
all (as distinguished from ad hoc) modifi- 
cation of the tax structure. Nevertheless, 
each time an amendment is sought, Congress 
should go back to fundamentals: What, for 
example, is the function of capital gains? 
Is it to relieve against taxing bunched in- 
come in 1 year, or is it to provide a needed 
incentive, or both? 
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Without such restraint, it is difficult to 
see where the accelerating pattern of pref- 
erential treatment can stop. The likelihood 
of continuing special legislation is demon- 
strated by the number of pressure groups 
which appear in every hearing on revenue 
measures before Congress. According to 1 
writer, at the 1947 hearings approximately 
150 organized groups were represented, all 
but 12 of which clearly represented business, 
labor, agriculture, or professional inter- 
ests..° The complexion of the hearings held 
in 1951 by the Ways and Means Committee 
is similar to that of those held in 1942. The 
four volumes of testimony preceding the lat- 
est general revision, from June to August 
1953, demonstrate the current zeal of hun- 
dreds of interested groups and their repre- 
sentatives to be heard. 

Many of the special provisions owe their 
existence to the discrimination argument. 
Perhaps the principal point made before 
Congress is that, since one group in our soci- 
ety has received a benefit, the complainant 
deserves like treatment. The more prefer- 
ential the legislation written into the code, 
the greater the opportunity for others to 
claim they are being discriminated against. 
The difficulty lies in finding, first, some logi- 
cal basis for drawing a line. and second, some 
political groups supporting the policy of 
Grawing it. There are very few organizations 
before Congress opposing further extension 
of capital gains treatment. Perhaps we are 
gradually approaching the taxpayer’s mil- 
lenium, when all citizens have available the 
benefits of converting ordinary income into 
capital gains." As one writer has indicated, 
the preferred political way of reducing in- 
equities is to extend an existing privilege to 
new groups, instead of withdrawing it from 
the present holders.“ 

A final danger, already self-evident, is the 
increasing complexity of the tax laws. Only 
counsel spending the majority of his time in 
minute examination of the tax laws is com- 
petent to assure his client that he has taken 
full advantage of the existing benefits under 
it and avoided the pitfalls. “Every word 
added to the code for the benefit of some par- 
ticular taxpayer may well prove a trap and 
a@ very costly one for some other unsus- 
pecting taxpayers.” It is ironic to recall 
the statement which appeared in the minor- 
ity report on the Revenue Act of 1943: “We 
should develop as soon as possible a long- 
range, integrated, well-balanced, equitable, 
and simplified scheme of taxation, and we 
of the Republican minority propose to do 
all in our power to bring about such a 
plan.” ™ 

The recitation of dangers arising out of 
preferential legislation poses the final ques- 
tion: What correctives are available in a 
political society? Frequently one hears the 
suggestion that the pressures exerted and 
special favors sought are all due to current 
tax rates, and there would not have to be 
relief provisions if the rate structure were 
not so high. As a rough generalization this 
is partially true, though there would still be 
persons seeking percentage depletion and 
other deductions, and even lower capital 
gains rates. At any rate it is undeniable that 
the intensity of the efforts to obtain special 
treatment would slacken if rates were low- 
er. And if we could be sure that some re- 
duction would satisfy existing pressure 
groups, it is certainly worth serious con- 
sideration on the part of Congress. But so 
long as international tension exists and the 
budget remains unbalanced, one obviously 
cannot expect revenue receipts to be reduced 
substantially. Politically, as well as eco- 
nomically, high taxes and some progression 
in rates appear to be a part of the facts of 
life.» 

It may be asked whether the developing 
pattern of preferential legislation can be 
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arrested by the change of administration. 
Illustrations from the 1954 code demonstrate 
the contrary. Furthermore, such a trans- 
formation would be too much to expect from 
any President’s office, whether Republican 
or Democratic. As a previous writer has in- 
dicated, the executive plays an important, 
but subordinate, role in the revenue field.’* 
Developments of tax policy originate in pro- 
posals for change emanating from outside 
and backed by pressures which the lawmak- 
ers cannot ignore. In theory, legislation 
originates in the House, but in reality the 
Senate is engaged in developing, modifying 
and choosing among proposals brought be- 
fore it. Probably the baldest examples of 
congressional politics in action involved the 
passage of tax legislation where the Ways 
and Means Committee was bypassed entirely. 
In these cases the proponent’s counsel went 
directly to the Senate Finance Committee, 
before which they were in a better position 
to secure a favorable hearing and an amend- 
ment to the bill.’% 

Since they must seek reelection, it may be 
too much to expect Representatives to ig- 
nore the pressures exerted upon them. But 
lest our system of taxation break down, a 
presumption should exist in the mind of 
every Congressman against enacting tax 
legislation for the benefit of one individual 
or company or even of special groups. In 
each case the question should be raised 
whether the proposed bill will generate as 
much inequity as it is supposed to remedy. 
The decision before Congress on revenue bills 
differs radically from that on subsidies in 
general. In many instances the parties in- 
volved have first attempted to secure relief 
through the Internal Revenue Service or the 
courts, and failed. Under any circumstances, 
Congress should try to resolve tax issues in 
a judicious manner, determining whether 
relief is justified in view of the hardships 
inevitably imposed by a uniform revenue 
statute. For every one who obtains relief 
on the ground that he has been the victim 
of discrimination, there are thousands of 
others who are suffering the same fate in 
silence. 

There are inequities in the tax law which 
warrant further study. The taxing of 
bunched income is among the foremost. It 
is one of the strong reasons for adopting a 
system of averaging or even conferring cap- 
ital-gains treatment as a rough way of lev- 
elling off a lump sum receipt representing 
years of effort or capital accretion..* The 
essential question is why remedial legisla- 
tion should be extended to one or two se- 
lected persons and not, for example, to 
athletes and artists, who suffer most from a 
brief period of spectacular earnings. In 
plain words, a systematic rather than hit- 
or-miss approach to relief must be the ba- 
sis for future tax policy.’ 

In an attempt to apply the basic presump- 
tion against preferential treatment, several 
possible ways may be suggested to focus con- 
gressional attention upon proposed legisla- 
tion. None of them, of course, is a remedy 
in itself, but they may serve to alleviate the 
problem. As a general rule, regardless of 
which party is in power, the views of the 
Treasury should receive more consideration 
from Congress on questions of uniformity 
and fairness in tax bills. Much of the spe- 
cial legislation which appears in the rev- 
enue acts represents cOngressional action 
taken against the advice of the Treasury. By 
and large it is in a stronger position than is 
Congress to represent the public interest 
because each Senator and Representative is 
subject to pressure from constituents and 
special groups. 

The Treasury, however, can scarcely be 
vested with further authority if it main- 
tains an uncompromising attitude against 
relief provisions, In general, from the Rev- 
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enue Act of 1942 until 1954, it has appeared 
reluctant to initiate legislation even in cases 
of egregious hardship. Though its function 
is to protect the revenue, such a policy, 
whether or not theoretically sound, neverthe- 
less seems politically unrealistic. If the 
Treasury had undertaken to sift out and sub- 
mit certain justifiable grievances which came 
to its attention, as it did in 1942, there might 
have been a stronger basis for resistance on 
the part of Congress to pressures overwhelm- 
ing it. Still, it seems improbable that the 
relief of a few would have sated the ardor 
of the many. 

More information should be available to 
Congress itself, in the hope that it might act 
more responsibly. To reach individual Con- 
gressmen more effectively there might be 
separate technical staffs for the House Ways 
and Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittees, as well as the Joint Committee staff. 
For some years the latter has been directed 
by its able chief of staff, who, being the agent 
of both the Senate and the House, cannot 
always take a position strongly opposing pro- 
visions personally sponsored by leading 
Members of either. In view of the fact that 
Senators and Representatives have differing 
objections to legislation before them, it is 
possible that each committee’s staff might 
screen bills proposed in the other House 
and keep Members advised of any evidences 
of special favor. Thus a system might ul- 
timately become established for checkmating 
undesirable measures introduced by legisla- 
tors overwhelmed by pressure from a con- 
stituent or an organized group in their 
districts. 

A further suggestion stems from the fact 
that in congressional hearings there is prac- 
tically no one, except perhaps the Treasury, 
available to represent the public. Perhaps 
the reason is that all of the pressure group 
proposals are of such character that no one 
of them would have a large adverse effect on 
the tax bill of any individual. Hence coun- 
terpressure groups seldom develop. One 
exception is the National Tax Equality As- 
sociation, which opposes cooperatives and 
the tax advantages they are said toenjoy. A 
second reason why the public is not more 
frequently represented is the difficulty of 
forming pressure groups around general in- 
terests. The concentration of business or- 
ganizations on appeals brought to Congress 
and the emphasis placed on specific and often 
very technical provisions make it difficult 
even for the members of the tax committees 
to secure a balanced view of what is in the 
general interest, what the public wants or, 
indeed, what the public would want if it were 
informed as to the facts. In order to 
obtain such a balanced view, therefore, it is 
suggested that several leading tax experts 
throughout the country be invited and re- 
tained to make a presentation before the 
Ways and Means or Finance Committee. Be- 
cause they may be restrained by loyalty to 
private clients, these lawyers could indicate 
the provisions in the bill on which they could 
not render an unbiased opinion. At the 
same time some of the craftsmen of the tax 
bar might, as a public service, be willing to 
call Congress’ attention to particular provi- 
sions in which special legislation is creeping 
into a pending tax bill. Many of them have 
served willingly as advisers upon the Amer- 
ican Law Institute project to revise the tax 
laws. 

What is the responsibility of the bar in 
connection with pressure legislation? While 
the general trend in tax administration has 
been toward decentralization, many lawyers 
have suddenly become aware of the fact that 
important tax issues are not necessarily de- 
cided in the field or in the courts, but may 
finally be resolved in Washington by Con- 
gress. To most lawyers outside the District 
of Columbia this seems to be a regrettable 
development. There has been criticism of 
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the tax section of the American Bar 
ciation on the ground that it is being Oper. 
ated primarily as a pressure group seekin, 
to further the interests of individual] Clients 
This is an extreme view, to which I do not 
subscribe. However, it can be said that the 
bar as a whole has taken no position wit, 
respect to halting the trend away from ypj. 
formity in the tax laws. In their Capacity as 
individual lawyers it may well be that tax 
experts should serve their clients’ interests 
before Congress as vigorously as they do be. 
fore the courts. But through our profes. 
sional organizations, and as citizens, we haye 
duties of a broader scope. Furthermore, as 
one writer has said, over a lifetime each 
practitioner has a greater interest in a fair 
and symmetrical body of tax laws than any 
group has in special legislation in any single 
year.'"*. Why, for example, does not any bar 
association formally deplore the Mayer pro- 
vision? This may not be a question of 
ethics, but at least it offers an unprecedenteq 
opportunity for service. And it is not too 
much for the public to expect of us. Toda 
we are drawing many of the most brilliant 
graduates from law schools into the lucra- 
tive tax field and are developing the greatest 
masters of needlepoint in the history of the 
law. Unfortunately, however, we have be. 
come so engrossed in detail that we are un- 
aware of the distorted pattern upon which 
we are jointly working. Technical skill, in 
other words, is being developed at the ex- 
pense of breadth of understanding. 


The late Justice Jackson pointed out that 
the United States has a system of taxation 
by confession, and “That a people so numer. 
ous, scattered, and individualistic annually 
assesses itself with a tax liability, often in 
highly burdensome amounts, is a reassuring 
sign of the stability and vitality of our sys- 
tem of self-government.” 4 Let us safe- 
guard the uniformity of our taxes lest this 
system become undermined and collapse,” 4 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution regarding Ss. 
1724, providing for the recognition of 
the Italian-American World War Vet- 
erans of the United States, which is an 
identical measure to H. R. 450, the bill 
I sponsored in the interest of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc.: 

[T\LIAN-AMERICAN WORLD War VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, INC., NATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., was 
founded to preserve and uphold and to cher- 
ish our American principles of government 
and to further dedicate itself to the cause 
of assisting veterans and their dependents; 
and 

Whereas over the past several years, and 
particularly since the close of World War II, 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., has grown in mem- 
bership, strength, and enthusiasm to the ex- 
tent that departments within the organiza- 
tion have been firmly established in the 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Florida, Illinois, 
California, Vermont, Arizona, and several 
other areas; and 

Whereas the purpose, function, and proven 
accomplishments of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., both warrant and merit its recognition 
as a veterans’ organization, particularly in- 
sofar as the Veterans’ Administration is con- 
cerned; and 


Whereas lack of such recognition of this 
organization by the VA, as well as by other 
agencies of the Government, has consider- 


ably impeded its progress especially with re- 
gard to its service and rehabilitation pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas the introduction in the Senate of 
the United States by the Honorable Joun O. 
Pastore, Senator from the State of Rhode 
Island, on April 19, 1955, of Senate bill 1724 
would, if enacted, at long last confer and 
bestow upon this organization certain rights, 
benefits, privileges, and prerogatives now 
ao by other major veterans’ organiza- 
ions; and 
Whereas the introduction by Senator 
Pastore of S. 1724, cited as the “Special Rec- 
egnition Act of 1955,” serves to convey to 
this organization an equitable and just rec- 
ofnition as a veterans’ group which it has 
long sought: Now, therefore, be it 

Re olved, That the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., meeting in executive session at its 


quarterly national executive committee 
ane in the city of New Haven, Conn., on 
uy 21 


1, 1955, do hereby unanimously endorse 
the passage of S. 1724; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be made available to Senator JoHN O. Pas- 
TORE of Rhode Island, with the request that 
this document be made a part of the Con- 
SRESSIONAL REcorD; be it further 
ae esolved, That copies of this resolution be 
"nt to the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, to the Administrator of Veter- 
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ans’ Affairs, and to respective State depart- 
ment commanders of this organization. 
AnTHONY J. Tucct, 
National Commander, Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. 
Attest: 
Vincent J. Dorta, 
National Adjutant. 





Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Jews 
in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 15, I was present at a 
ceremony on the East Side of New York 
City, in the district that I represent in 
Congress, of so distinctive a character 
that I ask for leave to incorporate some 
material about it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD. 

The occasion was a tribute in the year 
of the 300th anniversary of the Jews in 
America. What gave it a special char- 
acter that deserves to be called to world- 
wide attention as illustrative of the best 
in American life was that the ceremony 
was held by and at the St. Mark’s Church 
In-the-Bowerie, one of the oldest and 
most historic religious edifices in the 
city. 

In the words of the rector, the Rev- 
erend Richard E. McEvoy, the celebra- 
tion was held for the following reason. 
The invitation by the rector in the vestry 
stated: 

Partly because of the history of this church 
in the lower East Side, where Peter Stuyve- 
sant is buried, and where many Jewish boys 
and girls have grown up to become prominent 
in American life—partly because we recog- 
nize the inescapable debt of Christianity to 
Judaism—partly because over the past three 
centuries the Jewish contribution to all 
areas of our common heritage has been dis- 
tinguished and great-hearted—partly be- 
cause we feel that in these critical days it 
is important that the world see witnesses to 
convictions in common ideals of democracy 
and faith in one God—and not least be- 
cause of our affection for our neighbors— 
we would like to pay this timely tribute in 
this 300th anniversary year. 


At the ceremony itself, a distinguished 
gathering assembled that represented a 
living embodiment of the concepts of 
mutual respect and cofidence and of the 
brotherly affection that is the pledge of 
the Judaeo-Christian heritage by which 
we aspire to live and which remains now 
as it has been, the world’s hope. 

The program was outstanding in many 
respects. There was reverence; there 
was the piety appropriate to the sacred 
grounds on which the meeting was held; 
there was the laudable patriotic anima- 
tion of gratitude and appreciation for a 
country in which such an event could 
take place. There was fine music and 
there were excellent speakers. Every- 
one who spoke deserves to be quoted and 
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his words remembered, and they included 
the highly respected rector himself, the 
Honorable Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., one of 
New York’s leading citizens and a dis- 
tinguished son of a family whose na- 
tional services, dating back to the days 
of the Revolutionary War, are far too 
many to enumerate. Another speaker 
was Mr. Lee Thompson Smith, past pres- 
ident of the St. Nicholas Society of the 
City of New York, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Home Title Guar- 
antee Co., and one of our great city’s 
leading civic personalities. 


Their addresses on that occasion were 
more than a tribute to the history of 
the 300 years of Jewish settlement in the 
United States. They were, in fact, a 
tribute to the spirit of our country and 
a clarion call to all within the sound 
of their voices and to all who could be 
reached by a reading of their text, to 
maintain and to carry further the Amer- 
ican traditions and ideals that made pos- 
sible this history, and that evoked this 
inspiring and beautiful ceremony. 

The addresses follow: 


ApprEss By LEE THOMPSON SMITH, PAST PRESI- 
DENT, St. NICHOLAS SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
New YORK, AT THE HISTORICAL CEREMONY 
COMMEMORATING THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA ST. MARK’s CHURCH 
IN THE BOUWERIE 


It is a great privilege to be asked to speak 
on this unusual occasion. In this historic 
Christian church on New York's Lower East 
Side; we are met together to pay a tribute 
to our Jewish friends and fellow citizens 
in this 300th anniversary year of the coming 
of the first Jewish community to New York. 


It is worth while stopping a moment to 
consider where we are. I do so because of a 
very real interest in this historic place and 
in its work. I know that the rector, the 
Reverend Mr. McHvoy, has a high regard 
for the unusually rich historical background 
of St. Mark’s. He looks upon this shrine 
of our early history as a place which, in a 
sense, is more than the church of a denomi- 
nation. He feels that it belongs to all Ameri- 
cans, and that those who are now charged 
with its direction have a responsibility to 
maintain its best traditions. More than that, 
he and his vestry believe that this church 
is here, not to be a museum, but to be of 
service in the neighborhood where it has 
been set for these generations. Over the 
years of his rectorship, that is the endeavor 
St. Mark’s has been trying to carry out. 

The church and neighborhood are indeed 
rich in our history. Beneath the right aisle 
of this church is buried Peter Stuyvesant, 
during whose governorship in 1654, the 23 
members of the first Jewish community came 
to New Amsterdam, to receive from him, as 
we know, a@ not-too-cordial welcome. In the 
same vault was interred a British Governor, 
Henry Sloughter, and three centuries of the 
direct descendants of Peter are buried there. 
The churchyards on the east and west sides 
are lined with vaults, and resting in them 
are two presidents of Columbia University, 
Nathaniel Moore and William Harris, and a 
rector of old Trinity Parish, Dr. Berrien. Fif- 
teen of the original members of our own St. 
Nicholas Society, founded by Washington 
Irving, are buried in these grounds, which 
gives our society a special interest here at 
St. Mark’s. Here, too, were buried Philip 
Hone, well-known mayor of New York, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, the Irish patriot, 
Nicholas Fish and Nathaniel Prime, Revolu- 
tionary War patriots. Gen. Horatio Gates 
worshipped in pew 46, where a plaque has 
been placed in his memory. Daniel Tomp- 
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kins, Governor of the State of New York, 
1807-17, and Vice President of the United 
States under Monroe 1817-25, is buried out- 
side these walls, and we might name others 
well known in our State and city history, 
whose last resting place is here. This, then, 
is not an isolated spot honoring one Ameri- 
can; it is a commentary on three centuries 
of our history. 

Let us go a bit further afield into this his- 
toric neighborhood of the lower east side. 
At Cooper Union, a block away, Abraham 
Lincoln made his famous Cooper Union ad- 
dress, which wor him the attention that led 
to his nomination as President. George 
Washington met his troops at Sixth Street 
and Third Avenue to march downtown to 
take over the city again after its long occu- 
pation by the British. Just a stone’s throw 
from this old church is a building that thou- 
sands upon thousands pass by in ignorance. 
There we read the name “Haym Salomon 
Home for the Aged.” The name of Haym 
Salomon is one that ought to be more widely 
known than it seems to be. He was one of 
those distinguished Jewish citizens of Amer- 
ican life who have rendered conspicuous 
service to the cause of freedom. As soon as 
the Stamp Act was passed in 1765 every Jew- 
ish merchant in New York agreed not to 
import goods subject to the provisions of 
that law. In the same year, 1765, the Society 
of the Sons of Liberty was formed to aid in 
carrying out these nonimportation agree- 
ments, and one member of this society was 
Haym Salomon, born in Lisa, Poland, of Jew- 
ish ancestry, who came to this New World 
several years after agitation against Britain 
had begun in 1772. He was a friend of Kos- 
ciusko and Pulaski, Polish defenders of free- 
dom, who aided our own War of the Revo- 
lution. Salomon became a friend of Alex- 
ander McDougall, Isaacs Sears, and John 
Lamb, leaders of the New York Sons of Lib- 
erty. While many patriotic and unselfish 
men assisted in the financing and manage- 
ment that led to a successful conclusion of 
the War of the Revolution, it has been said 
that Haym Salomon, almost single handed, 
kept up the credit of the bankrupt revolu- 
tionary government. He was twice arrested 
by the British on account of his activities. 
Upon the second occasion he was found 
guilty of treason and sentenced to be hanged, 
but by the next morning Salomon and his 
Hessian guard had escaped from the dreaded 
provost jail, presumably aided by some of 
the members of the Sons of Liberty. The 
notebook of Robert Morris shows not less 
than 75 transactions in which Salomon 
loaned or gave about $700,000 to the gov- 
ernment for which he received no reimburse- 
ment. His record of unstinting service and 
generosity was not unusual. Wherever Jews 
lived throughout the colonies we find them 
in the forefront of the emerging Nation’s 
problems, giving generously of leadership 
and financial assistance. 

Within this church today we, too, bridge 
that gap of 300 years by having as our next 
speaker Judge Nathan, one of the descend- 
ants of that original Pilgrim group of 23—a 
distinguished jurist and a devoted member 
of the congregation Shearith Israel, which 
reaches back to 1654. Under the leadership 
of noted rabbis, including today’s Dr. David 
de Sola Pool, it has made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the life of this city. It could be 
most interesting to know how many of those 
who are present today were brought up in 
this lower east side and remember it with af- 
fection. We know that it has produced and 
will continue to produce its fair share of 
distinguished Americans. 

Now let us explore for a moment what has 
happened since a little group of 800 resided 
in New Amsterdam in 1653. A city that has 
grown to almost as large a population as the 
present Netherlands, with more Irish than 
Dublin, more Italians than Rome, more Jews 
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than Tel Aviv and probably more of almost 
any country than one of its large cities. 

The greatest city in the world with more 
firsts than any other city on this continent— 
the first President installed in office here, the 
first stock exchange established in America. 

I could go on indefinitely about the growth 
of our great city but time does not allow 
me to do so. A city which has everything 
of which we can boast. 

We cannot retell the history of our coun- 
try today, or single out from an innumerable 
host the great army of those representatives 
of the Jewish faith who have contributed 
to our Nation’s history—in religion, politics, 
the arts and sciences, in industry and philan- 
thropy, in the social and educational sciences, 
in the wholesomeness of family life. They 
have performed these obligations because 
they are citizens of our American democracy 
and because they have been loyal to the 
religious tradition of Judaism, which, is in- 
evitably a part of the tradition of every 
Christian, too, for doing what is their duty, 
they would neither want nor expect more 
thanks than any other responsible and loyal 
group of Americans. 

What we might think about, more effec- 
tively and to the point today, is a matter 
more vital to our times and to the future 
of our country. We should remind our- 
selves on an occasion such as this, that the 
Jewish pilgrims who came to Nieuw Amster- 
dam, the Pilgrims who came to Massachu- 
setts, the founders of Rhode Island, the set- 
tlers of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and many another colony, came, in part, not 
only because this was a new frontier offer- 
ing opportunity, but also because there was a 
new spirit in the air and a hope that greater 
freedoms and liberties were to be won in the 
New World. Wave after wave of immigration 
over the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
brought to these shores peoples out of every 
nation, who were challenged by these twin 
dreams of opportunity and democracy. 

It has worked. When we say that it has 
worked, we must not be unmindful of 
failures, of prejudices, of bigotries, of dark 
and unhappy events, which mar the pages 
of our story of democracy. They are there, 
and they must be acknowledged. But there 
have been, in every generation of our coun- 
try’s history, men and women of courage and 
sensitivity, who have called the people back 
to loyalty anc to responsibility for these 
hopes. The course of history has led the 
Nation to a place of leadership in a world 
where those hopes, which we know can work, 
are still high. On the other hand, the course 
of history has brought us into a time where, 
in recent decades, these basic hopes and 
aspirations have been challenged. 

We know these things. It is not necessary 
to enlarge upon the grave dangers which 
confront peoples concerned about freedom, 
equality of opportunity, and the search for 
truth. Nor is it necessary for us to remind 
ourselves in such gravely troubled times of 
the vital necessity for cooperation, wisdom, 
and patience toward those in high places 
charged with the delicate and sensitive task 
of working through to positive and just 
solutions. 

It is, however, a time for responsibility, 
self-control, and understanding. Someone 
wrote recently: “Cynicism seems silly in an 
atomic age.” There has never been a time 
when understanding of others, a love for our 
country, our city, and our homes, has been 
more important. Being a citizen, and not a 
preacher, that is the central thought I would 
like to leave with you. When our Nation 
has been at its best, it has been because 
its men and women and children, of what- 
ever background or faith, have been respon- 
sible, steady, wise, and understanding. Along 
with their rights, as free people under God, 
they have recognized that there are duties 
and obligations which, as citizens, they must 
assume. It is because of this faith, this 
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love of democracy, this sense of respony 
bility, that what we call our way of life 
has worked here, and can work wherever free. 
doms and responsibilities are kept balanceg 
and controlled by a wise and informeq citi. 
zenry and its leaders. The heritage of oy, 
country’s past, in which peoples out of many 
races have made great contributions, is ey, 
dence of the capability of people to live 
together, work together, in understanding 
and toward common goals that are positiy, 
and creative. It is fine, and certainly, 1 
should think, in the best spirit of the Jewish 
and Christian faith, that we have such op. 
portunities as this to meet together to give 
thanks to God for what has come down ty 
us. Let us go away from this place with a 
new resolution in our hearts and minds— 
that we will be promoters of understanding 
of cooperation, of continuing responsibility 
to the common and universal elements of 
our faiths that have brought us to this time. 





ADDRESS BY Epcar J. NaTHAN, Jr, 


I am honored to have been invited to par. 
ticipate in this afternoon’s celebration com. 
memorating the 300th anniversary of the 
first Jewish settlement in this country, It js 
a beautiful tribute to our American way of 
life wherein all faiths join in perpetuating 
America’s religious ideals. 

It is indeed fitting that St. Mark's Church 
In-the-Bouwerie is the sponsor and _ host 
today, and it is particularly appropriate that 
the ceremonies are being held in its church 
for two very special reasons. In the first 
place, as you have heard, there lies buried 
here Peter Stuyvesant, the governor of Nie 
Amsterdam in 1654. And in the second place 
(as many of you know) the Jews and other 
neighbors helped repair and rebuilt the four- 
faced clock in the belfry of this church as 
did the Jews and other neighbors of Trinity 
Church in the early 16th or 17th century help 
reconstruct the steeple on that church, then 
as now on Broadway at Wall Street. 

I am delighted at this opportunity to talk 
about some of things our ancestors, and our 
contemporaries, have done—things that give 
evidence of a very precious freedom, the 
freedom to participate in the life of our 
country. 

Coupled with this is another precious 
right—the right to be different from our 
neighbors, and their right to be different 
from us. 

These are freedoms that make our Nation 
great, that enable a Jew to be both an Amer- 
ican and a Jew, a Protestant to be an Amer- 
ican and a Protestant and a Catholic to be 
an American and a Catholic. That makes 
it possible for American culture to benefit 
from the peculiarly individual contributions 
of the various groups of people that make up 
America. 

In his letter to the Hebrew Congregation of 
Newport, R. I., George Washington sum- 
marized this significant greatness of Amer- 
ica when he wrote in August 1790: 

“The citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica have a right to applaud themselves for 
having given to mankind examples of i 
enlarged and liberal policy; a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship. It is 
now no more that tolerance is spoken of, 35 
if it was by the indulgence of one class of 
people, that another enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent natural rights. For happily 
the Government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection, should demeal 
themselves as good citizens, in giving it 02 
all occasions their effectual support.” 

Here, George Washington summed up [0 
all time the essence of American freedom: 
the ideal for which all of us—Jews and non- 
Jews—have striven and are striving. Thes¢ 
are the self-evident truths of man’s equallly 
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cratic government, which guar- 
— his “life, itberty, and the pursuit of 
Tena ” ‘These are the things the first 
ee settlers sought to gain when they 
pa here in September 1654 and faced the 
despotic Gov. Peter Stuyvesant. These are 
the things summed up in the theme of the 
ican-Jewish Tercentenary: ‘“Man’s Op- 
Americ 
portunities and Responsibilities Under Free- 
ae ol American Jewish tercentenary just 
concluding its year-long celebation will, it is 
hoped, inform every one of us in America, 
and possibly throughout the world, what his- 
tory has recorded; that the freedoms we all 
cherish and enjoy in America came into be- 
ing through the cooperation of all faiths. 
History establishes that it was not only one 
man, or one group, or one religion, that 
prought this about. It was accomplished by 
the religious groups of all faiths, and it was 
the spiritual values that stem from religion 
which gave the lifeblood to the determined 
fight which resulted in the establishment of 
the freedoms we now enjoy. 

The history of these 300 years has cer- 
tainly taught us the values of these free- 
doms. It has shown us that, by the exercise 
of understanding between people, they can 
achieve their ideals, their goals, and that war 
is not necessary. There have been wars be- 
fore and during these 300 years, but they 
have been futile wars, all except our own war 
for independence. Going backward, the Sec- 
ond World War has not yet resulted in peace, 
indeed, if it is yet ended. The First World 
War led to the Second World War. Battles 
were won, but the goals for which the wars 
were fought were not achieved. The only 
times when there has been spiritual prog- 
ress and peace in the world has been when 
there has been understanding among the 
people. An instance—perhaps the most sig- 
nificant one to us, at least—that is proof of 
this, is the birth of the United States. It 
was made possible, in the first instance, by 
the 23 Jews who landed here in 1654, who, 
with others, fought for their human rights 
and won them, not only for themselves but, 
in the words of Peter Stuyvesant, for the ‘“Lu- 
therans and Papists,” as well. It was one of 
the great landmarks in the ancient Dutch 
tradition of religious freedom and human 
decency when, just 300 years ago last month, 
the Dutch West India Co., overruling the 
edict of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, granted 
these first Jewish settlers permission to re- 
main in the Dutch colony of New Amster- 
dam. By the time of the Revolution, 100 
years or so later, these freedoms were firmly 
entrenched on American soil. The war was 
fought to preserve them and to establish 
what became the United States of America. 
That war was won; its goals were achieved: 
and the ideals, the preservation of which 
made that war necessary, were maintained 
and have survived unto this day. It is for us 
to keep them strong. 

Last October, at the American Jewish 
national tercentenary opening dinner in this 
city, President Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 
“We have come together in memory of an in- 
spiring moment in history—that moment, 
300 years ago, when a small band of Jewish 
people arrived. * * * It was an event mean- 
ingful not only to the Jews of America but to 
all Americans—of all faiths, of all national 
origins.” 

He continued: “On that day there came to 
these shores 23 people whose distant an- 
cestors had, through the Old Testament, 
given new dimensions of meaning to the con- 
cept of freedom and ,ustice, mercy and 
righteousness, kindness and understanding— 
ideas and ideals which were to flower on this 
continent. They were of a people who had 
done much to give to Western civilization the 
Principle of human dignity; they came to a 
land which would flourish—beyond all 17th 
century dreams—because it fostered that 
dignity among its citizens. Of all religious 
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concepts,” said the President of the United 
States, “this belief in the infinite worth of 
the individual is beyond doubt among the 
most important. On this faith our fore- 
fathers constructed the framework of our 
Republic.” 

Let us seriously ponder and long re- 
member the words of this great leader. They 
may contain the key to the future for many 
of us in this land. 





Remarks of Hon. Philip J. Philbin at DAV 
Installation of Officers, Southbridge, 
Mass., April 17, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on April 17, 1955, at the 
annual installation of officers of chapter 
101, Disabled American Veterans, and its 
Auxiliary, in Southbridge, Mass. 

The material follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Benoit, Representa- 
tive Cournoyer, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it is a great privilege for me as well 
as a great pleasure to join you here this 
afternoon because I always enjoy coming to 
this beautiful town of Southbridge whose 
faithful people have been so cooperative, 
helpful, and loyal, and, as you know, I have 
unbounded admiration for all the members 
of this great American organization: 

There has never been any question con- 
cerning the type of Americanism and the 
type of patriotism which the members of 
this organization have stood for throughout 
the years. Not only in war but in peace you 
have demonstrated in ways very definite, 
very explicit, and very clear to all your 
loyalty to the principles of this country and 
your willingness to serve it faithfully and 
zealously, however great the sacrifices in- 
volved. 

I am proud and happy, therefore, on this 
occasion once again to offer you, your aux- 
iliary and all your members my congratula- 
tions and expressions of warm gratitude and 
appreciation for the magnificent contribu- 
tions which you have made in behalf of the 
Nation and in the interest of that exalted 
kind of citizenship based on unquestioned 
loyalty and devotion to the country which 
is so urgently needed in the crisis of the 
affairs of free men which confronts us to- 
day. 

We all recognize, I am sure. that we are 
living in a world that is rapidly changing 
and that is rapidly taking on new shape and 
form. In the past decade since the end of 
World War II our own social and economic 
institutions have developed at an unprece- 
dented rate. The productivity of our great 
economy has mounted and mounted until 
we are in the main and on the whole so 
far as the Nation is concerned, not only 
producing more than ever before of food and 
fiber, commodities and articles necessary to 
sustain life in this advanced age, but we have 
also achieved a standard of living for the 
rank and file of our people which would 
have been scarcely imaginable not to many 
years ago. 

Of course, there are gaps, very unhappy 
gaps, in this fabric of prosperity and well- 
being that is spread over the country. There 
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are certain areas including some right here 
in our own district, with which we are so 
intimately and so deeply concerned, where 
many of our fellow citizens are not able to 
obtain full-time employment, or indeed, are 
unable to find any employment at all. This 
is a very serious problem which must be 
attacked at every level and in every way 
possible, because neither a great democracy 
nor a great free private-enterprise system 
like our own can ever tolerate to have people 
unemployed and unable to find work properly 
to sustain themselves and their families. It 
is one of the great social challenges con- 
fronting us today speedily to correct these 
conditions so that the prosperity which the 
Nation is enjoying as a whole, can be spread 
into every section and part of the country 
and to every segment of the American people. 

Notwithstanding these dislocations which 
beset us so grievously in some places, we 
nevertheless have reason to feel proud of the 
generally good health and marked strength 
of our great powerful economic system which 
has been built up on the basis of freedom 
as distinguished from the coercion and dic- 
tatorship and suppression which exist in 
other nations of the world. 

It must be our purpose always not only 
to build and expand this great system of 
free activity to produce still higher standards 
of living, but it must be our unswerving pur- 
pose always and in every circumstance to 
protect that system and the free institutions 
that have made it possible from the attacks 
of those godless, conscienceless forces of com- 
munism and radical social reform which are 
working so tirelessly for the destruction of 
the values of free enterprise and freedom and 
the priceless institutions which have made 
possible the unequaled liberties and the un- 
precedented prosperity which this country 
and the American people enjoy in a measure 
greater than any nation or people in history. 

The members of this organization know 
better perhaps than any other group the 
bloody sacrifices, the stern discipline, and the 
unselfish devotion that were required to de- 
fend our Nation in past wars, because you 
have never faltered, you have never hesi- 
tated, you have never been found wanting in 
the defense of freedom. On the other hand, 
you have realized the urgency of protecting 
this country against brutal dictatorships and 
against the vicious enemies of democracy 
which made unprovoked and unconscionable 
attacks upon this Nation. And you were will- 
ing to serve this great cause with your lives 
and your blood. 

It is said that history repeats itself and 
this is an all too pitiful fact as we survey 
the situation that obtains in the world today. 
Instead of the peace which you and your 
comrades fought for, which the entire Amer- 
ican people unselfishly worked for and sacri- 
ficed for, in spite of the bloodshed and suf- 
fering, despite all the glorious proclamations 
and promises and international charters, the 
world seems to be right back where it was 
prior to the last great war and is faced once 
again with a gigantic, widespread powerful 
conspiracy directed against democracy and 
freedom and aiming to destroy the free insti- 
tutions which have been built up throughout 
the centuries at such great cost in treasure 
and in blood. 


This situation would be extremely diffi- 
cult and fraught with great danger at any 
time. But in this atomic and hydrogen age 
when modern science combining with mili- 
tary skill has produced weapons of such in- 
credible power and destructiveness, it is all 
the more disturbing to the loyal citizens of 
America, as it is and must be to human 
beings everywhere. 

But we have not flinched in the past in 
time of danger and we are not prepared to 
flinch now. World communism may rant 
and rave and hurl its invectives against our 
religious faith, against our democracy, and 
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acainst our great Government. 
throughout the 


It may con- 


duct insidious conspiracy 

world cal« ited to weaken and destroy free 
rovernments, it may use every means at its 
} rnment 


as it is doing, to obstruct and pre- 
But the people of 


disposal 





vent a true world peace 
this Nation will never be discouraged will 
never be terrorized, will mever cease to de- 
fend their freedon To the contrary, we 
will resolve with increasing fervor and de- 
termination, come what may, to build up the 
kind of strengtt! military, economic, and 
spiritual, which is needed to preserve the 
ni nal security and to deter wilful agegres- 
sors from carrying out their designs of in- 
filtration, conquest ,and enslavement of the 
free world. This is no time for useless fears 
or for appeasement 

We ft > tremend resources on our side 


the greatest productive sys- 


hand of man, in the 


Sonu ¢ 
the itorm Oi 


em ever wrought by th 





ir 

t 

form of a most powerful striking military 
force equipped with all the latest weapons, 
includ ry atomic and hydroge substanc 
in mu greater quantities and of greater 
power than any other nation These are im- 
portant and necessary to be sure and they 
may well give us f urity and a 


a sense Ol 8@¢ 
sense of confidence that any aggressor or 
combination of aggressors will be restrained 
from launching an attack upon this country, 
or provoking war against the free nations. 

gut we have other we more power- 
ful weapons, that are not available to the 
t talitarian dictators. We have the weapons 
of faith, of understanding, of tolerance, of 
justice, of unity among all our loyal people 
regardiess of race, class, or creed, and the 
confidence and determination to sustain the 
integrity and the principles of this great 
Nation in any and every contingency that 
may arise. These are weapons that are not 
available to the potential enemy because they 
are based not on material strength alone but 
on the spiritual values of freedom and they 
cannot be matched by any Godless Commu- 
nist state or any ruthless totalitarian dic- 
tatorship 

Just as we are pledged to the cause of our 
magnificent veterans, their dependents, and 
their families, Just as we are devoted to the 
bullding of a greater and better Nation, just 
as we are dedicated to the principles of free 
enterprise and freedom, we must ever be 
resolved to defend, preserve, and protect the 
mighty and noble heritage of political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual strength which has been 
the basis for all the things we are and which 
must be the enduring basis of our liberties 
in time to come. 


apons, 





Civilian or Military Leadership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, May 21, 1955: 

So many military men are being sent on 
special diplomatic missions and are serving 
in other civil positions in Government that 
we begin to wonder if they are not gaining 
too much influence in the determination of 
our foreign policy, and in their impact on 
American life. 

If this trend continues, we could find our- 
selves living in a garrison state, even though 
We are not engaged in actual war. 
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This raises the question as to whether in 
checking the spread of communism we are 
relying too heavily upon military and eco- 
nomic factors. 

Of course we need armed strength, be- 
cause that alone prevents the Communists 
from conquering the world by force 

But it does not prevent Communist in- 
filtration, and it does not win the allegiance 


of wavering nations who look for more posi- 
tive and constructive signs of leadership. 
Make no mistake about it, we have very 
competent military leaders who are unsur- 
passed in their field. God knows we need 


have a strong Military 
Establishment, led by skilled and experienced 
professionals whom the Communists 
have a realistic re: tuation would 
be desperate 

It is not my purpose t that our 
military leaders are seeking supremacy over 
the civilian authorities. 1 simply raise the 
Guestion: “Are we not taking the lazy and 
gerous way of expect too much from 
them? Are we not inviting military con- 
trol and direction by failing to think out 
and decide upon other factors in the shaping 
of our foreign policy?” 

Up until 1917 we had lit 
rest of the world, busy a 
development of our own country. Yet even 
under these circumstances, and from the 
time the first settlers stepped ashore in the 
New World, we were determined that civilians 
should guide the destiny of the American 
people. 

This principle assumes greater importance, 
now that we have become the champion of 
freedom versus communism. The tired na- 
tions of Europe that have been weakened by 
wars, and the young nations of Asia that 
still remember and resent the white man’s 
domination of them, backed by military 
force, will not cooperate with us if we insist 
on material power to conquer all problems. 

Our own Declaration of Independence, in 
registering its protests against the tyrannous 
acts of George III, pointed out that, and I 
quote: “He has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies without the consent 
of our legislature. He has affected to render 
the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power.” The Bill of Rights incorpo- 
rated in the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 echoed the now familiar refrain that 
“as, in time of peace, armies are dangerous 
to liberty, they ought not to be maintained 
without the consent of the legislature; and 
the military power shall always be held in an 
exact subordination to the civil authority 
and be governed by it.” 

As a result of the victories in the Revolu- 
tion and in succeeding wars, in nearly all of 
which militiamen and volunteers bore the 
brunt of the initial fighting, the conviction 
of the American people that a formidable 
Regular Army was not a necessity became 
progressively stronger. It has only been in 
recent years as our responsibilities became 
worldwide that our traditional military 
policy has undergone public reexamination. 

On the other hand, a gross slighting of 
defense forces can prove a tragically expen- 
sive luxury. Gen. Emory Upton, in his 
famed analysis of America’s military policy 
from the Revolution through the first 2 
years of the Civil War, observed that, and I 
quote: “Twenty thousand regular troops at 
Bull Run would have routed the insurgents, 
settled the question of military resistance 
and relieved us of the pain and expense of 
4 years of war.” 

It is here that we must separate mili- 
tarism, which dominated Germany under 
the Kaisers, which overthrows governments 
in South America today, and reaches for 
supreme power in Red Russia and Red China, 
from the military way with which democra- 
cies must defend themselves from actual 
or would-be aggressors. 


them. If we did not 
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Every war is fought and every army is 
maintained in a military way and in a 
militaristic way. The distinction is funda- 


mental and fateful, according to Alfred 
Vagts. The military way is marked by a 


primary concentration of men and mate- 
rials on winning specific objectives of power 
with the utmost efficiency, that is, with the 
least expenditure of blood and treasure. It 
is limited in scope, confined to one func- 
tion, and scientific in its essential qualitie 

Militarism, on the other hand, presents a 
vast array of customs, interests, prestige, ac- 
tions, and thought associated with armies 
and wars and yet transcending true military 
purposes. Indeed, militarism is so consti- 
tuted that it may hamper and defeat the 
purposes of the military way. Its influence 
is unlimited in scope. It may permeat« 
all society and become dominant over al! 
industry and arts. Rejecting the scientif 

character of the military way, militarism 
displays the qualities of caste and cult, au- 
thority and belief. 

flihu Root, onetime Secretary of War, 
statesman and sage, in a testimonial to h 
country’s men at arms, delivered in 1899, de- 
clared that: 

“No one ever knew of the American Army 
seeking to make itself a political agent. No 
one ever knew of the American Army seeking 
to make itself a Pretorian guard to set up a 
president or an emperor. Whenever the en- 
larged Army cf the United States finds the 
duty of the hour accomplished it melts back 
into the mass of the people unnoticed. When 
the Civil War was over, the million men un- 
der Grant's command took their way to their 
homes. The greatest military power which 
to that day had ever existed, never dreamed 
for @ moment of threatening the institu- 
tions of our free Government.” 

After World War II, I might add, we also 
demobilized suddenly, this time with un- 
fortunate consequences, leaving a@ vacuum 
into which communism moved. 

Since the start of World War II the armed 
services have not only pervaded the public 
consciousness as never before but have also 
exercised an unprecedented influence on ed- 
ucational, economic, and political affairs. 

Fully cognizant of their newly won power 
and prestige, military leaders have not hesi- 
tated to venture into other fields beyond 
their accustomed purview. 

The censorship imposed in recent years by 
the services has been almost limitless. A 
great deal of information which probably 
should have become public property has been 
labeled “secret” and buried from civilian 
view. It is not the democratic way to mis- 
use security requirements for the purpose of 
concealing blunders, waste, or political 
maneuvers. 

The prominence in world affairs, political 
&s well as military, attained by America’s top 
military figures since the advent of World 
War II, and the high incidence of succession 
by our generals and admirals to major civil 
responsibility, have constituted one of the 
most important public developments of the 
postwar period. It would appear to Arthur 
Krock, keen editcrial writer of the New York 
Times, that “If the world remains an armed 
camp, possibly aspirants to public life should 
investigate the curricula of (Americans) 
service academies.” 

Or as Quincy Wright observed as a result 
of the second global war that enlisted the 
active services of more Americans than ever 
before: 


“It has left the American people with a 
greater disposition than at any previous time 
to trust professional military opinion and to 
employ the military method in foreign policy. 
It is clear that if armies increase in size, and 
if military experience extends to a larger and 
larger proportion of the population, the mili- 
tary mind is more likely to become charac- 
teristic of the national mind.” 
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Objections to the use of the military in 
civil positions are impressive. The career 
eoidier may be dictatorial and uncompromis- 
no a natural result of lifelong discipline. 
He tends to ignore public opinion and, 
-qmetimes, even to slight civilian rights, and 
military methods of organization have been 
known to make for inefficiency when applied 
+o civilian projects. 

“Jt has been urged in some quarters that 

diers be barred from doubling as diplo- 

1 ats, if only because the use of the military 

in key civil posts, especially in the Foreign 

ceryice, has led friendly observers abroad 

wonder whether the United States has 
yme imperialist-minded. 

Most of us are certain that this is not so, 

we cannot ignore this reaction among 
ther people. 

I am not going to mention the long list 

f professional officers who have served and 
we serving in sensitive civilian posts and 
1s Officials of our Government both here and 
abroad, 

I refrain from doing this out of grateful 
respect for their military services. 

However, in view of our Nation’s tradi- 
tional belief in the civil supremacy over the 
military, and in view of the disturbing trend 
toward the employment of military person- 
nel in civilian posts, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people should think hard about this 
contradiction and of the effects it may have 
upon American life and upon foreign policy 
if this emphasis gains strength. 

I reiterate that under present world con- 
ditions we must have a modern and compe- 
tent Military Establishment. 

3ut the extension of that power and in- 
fluence throughout the whole fabric and 
functioning of American life poses the seri- 
ous question of the protector gradually 
assuming the role of master. 

Unintentionally, perhaps, but pervasive. 

The pressures of the cold war may test 
us for many years to come. 

This is no excuse, however, for subordinat- 
ing other strengths and value to a depend- 
ence upon economic and military factors. 

The concentration on things military, and 
the selection of military men for civil posi- 
tions in Government is a disturbing devel- 
opment. 

Many Americans are dismayed by the suc- 
cessive retreats in our foreign policy regard- 
ing Asia. The “keep ’em guessing” strategy 
of the administration seems to be working 
on its authors. There is no other way to ex- 
cuse the day-to-day confusion resulting from 
bold pronouncements, followed by ill-con- 
cealed diplomatic appeasements. Some- 
where the rudder has been lost. 

While this indicates lack of intellectual 
courage and moral stamina on the part of 
some civilian leaders, it is no reason why 
we should delegate all responsibility to the 
military mind, 


From the great resources of the American 
people, their faith in God, their sense of jus- 
tice, and their passion for freedom, we should 
draw the balanced strength to do what is 
right. 

In the long run, that is our surest guide. 


Statesmen and generals must never forget 
that they are servants of the American peo- 
ple and are duty bound to represent the best 
in our traditions. 


Neither arrogant militarism nor cowardly 
compromises will see us through. 

Instead of a manic-depressive foreign pol- 
icy, we should build one that includes all the 
constructive values that are summed up in 
the basic integrity of a well-informed, gener- 
ous, and courageous public opinion. 

It is we the people who must lead, 


Radioactive Fallout in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as ap- 
prehension over radioactive fallout has 
been running rife since the AEC au- 
thorized publication of a typical dia- 
gram and description of so-called fall- 
out patterns, I have thought it might 
contribute to a completely sobering ef- 
fect if an article were to be prepared, 
officially, which would relate the actual 
facts concerning quantities of radioac- 
tive fallout that had occurred in the 
United States since our country and the 
U.S. S. R. started testing atomic weap- 
ons. Now appears the article following, 
which was prepared for the weekly pub- 
lication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science entitled 
“Science” of May 13, 1955, by two emi- 
nent staff members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I presume this is official 
enough to qualify, although for the lay 
reader it is a bit technical. 

First, it must be understood by us all 
that every minute of our lives we are re- 
ceiving radiation from natural sources— 
from the sun, from outer space, from 
radioactive isotopes in the earth’s crust 
and atmosphere, and even from the mi- 
nute quantities of radium in the lumi- 
nous dials of our watches. That radia- 
tion is described as “background radia- 
tion.” It has existed since time began 
and will continue. It varies a bit from 
place to place, depending much on the 
contents of the earth’s crust at the par- 
ticular place, but, generally speaking, 
the background radiation our ancestors 
and we and our descendants absorb con- 
stantly is on the order of 160 milli- 
roentgen—0.160r—per year. The total 
amount laid down by all the atom-bomb 
tests up to now in the States of the 
heaviest fallout is the equivalent of 
scarcely half of that and on the average 
is not even 10 percent. Compare that 
small amount with the lethal dosage 
which is estimated to be on the order 
of 400,000 milliroentgen and you can see 
that the total fallout to date would have 
to be multiplied several thousand times 
to be dangerous to human life. 

To better understand table 2, a person 
living, for example, in Georgia, which 
has received approximately 58 millicuries 
of mixed fission products per square mile 
from bomb-test fallout, receives 3 times 
as much radiation each year from natu- 
ral background-radiation sources. The 
total radiation from both natural and 
fallout sources that a person in Georgia 
receives in a year is scarcely as much as 
is received by having one chest X-ray. 
It does not amount to anything. 

This entire subject is under constant 
study and close observation by AEC sci- 
entists and we can rest assured that if 
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any danger shows up we will be warned 
in plenty of time. To date there appears 
to be none. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recoap, I include the 
following article from Science of May 13, 
1955, entitled “Radioactive Fallout in the 
United States,” by Merril Eisenbud and 
John H. Harley, Health and Safety 
Laboratory, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, New York: 

This report summarizes the data accumu- 
lated up to the present time by the fallout 
monitoring network of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission.' Having re- 
viewed the information obtained through 
early 1952 in a previous article,? we now add 
the data obtained in more recent atomic 
tests, including the Pacific exercises in the 
fall of 1952 (Operation Ivy), the Nevada tests 
early in 1953 (Operation Upshort-Knothole), 
and the Pacific tests in the spring of 1954 
(Operation Castle). 

The data are representative of the entire 
area of the United States except that within 
200 miles of the Nevada test site. This 
region is not covered by the monitoring sys- 
tem described here, but the radioactive fall- 
out within this area has been reported in 
the semiannual reports from the AEC to the 
Congress.* ¢ 

Description of monitoring system: When 
tests are under way in Nevada, the monitor- 
ing network consists of 89 sampling sta- 
tions,? but at other times the number is 
reduced to 41, a reasonable distribution of 
sampling sites for the more diffuse radioac- 
tive debris that may originate from detona- 
tions beyond the continental limits. 


Table 1 lists the stations that are operating 
during the Nevada tests this spring. These 
stations, with the exception of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Cape Hatteras, N. C., and Concord, 
N. H., were also in operation during the 1953 
spring tests in Nevada (Upshot-Knothole); 
those marked with an asterisk were in op- 
eration during the Pacific tests conducted 
in the spring of 1954 (Castle). 

The 1-ft? gummed surface previously 
described? continues to be used to collect 
samples. The adhesive is supported on an 
acetate film mounted horizontally on a frame 
about 3 feet above the ground. The coating 
retains its adhesive properties when it is wet, 
and dust particles that are entrapped in rain- 
drops are collected. The gummed films are 
changed each day and are mailed to the 
AEC Health and Safety Laboratory in New 
York, where their radioactivity is assayed. 

The samples are prepared for analysis by 
ashing at 550° to 600° C. This results in the 
loss of some volatile isotopes, such as those of 
fodine and ruthenium, but these comprise 
less than 10 percent of the total activity. 
This defect in procedure is justified by the 
simplicity of the operation. 

The small amount of residual ash is trans- 
ferred to plastic planchets that are sealed 
between two layers of vinyl tape for auto- 
matic beta counting (*). These counters have 
a background of 7 to 10 counts/min and 
efficiencies of the order of 10 percent. 
Samples are counted for 20 min, or for 640 
counts if this occurs before 20 min have 
elasped. Blanks and standards are sealed 
into every tape. The counts are extrapolated 
using the t-'2 law to express decay. 

This method of monitoring fallout is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive. We have observed that 
@ general rise in the gamma background of 
10-* r/hr is associated with fallout of ap- 
proximately 10 * disintegrations/min ft.* The 
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nificantly from 1 

Methods of collection utilizing pots or 
pans for collection of total rainfall are dis- 
advantageous in practice because of the 


need to transfer and handle the wet samples 
preparatory to shipping to a central radio- 
chemical facility. The gummed-film method 
is uniquely simple—at the end of the sam- 
pling period the film is folded and placed 
with a data card in an envelope for mailing 
to the Health and Safety Laboratory, where 
it is processed in the manner described. 

The routine operation of this network has 
been greatly facilitated by the cooperation 
of the United States Weather Bureau, at the 
stations of which our collectors are placed. 
Juplicate samples at all stations provide 
insurance against loss of samples and also 
give the advantage of replication. 

We have discontinued the routine monitor- 
ing of air-borne (suspended) dust at all loca- 
tions. We have previously reported? that 
the highest daily mean air-borne dust con- 
centration recorded during the Nevada tests 
in the spring of 1952 was 23 K 10* ,,c/cm$ 
(equivalent to 53,000 disintegrations/min 
m*) at Elko, Nev..on June 1. The estimated 
cumulative dose to the lungs of persons who 
breathed this concentration is 20 millirads ’, 
eomewhat less than the dose from a chest 
X-ray. We now have the experience gained 
during a more recent Nevada series of tests, 
those conducted in the spring of 1953. We 
collected samples of air extensively during 
that series, but none was as high as this 
previousiy recorded maximum level. 

Accumulation of radioactive fallout: Table 
2 gives our estimates in millicuries per square 
mile of the total fission products deposited 
throughout the country since early 1951. 
These estimates are based on approximately 
250,000 samples collected since 1951. The 
accumulation varies from 21 mc/mi? in Ari- 
zona to 120 in New Mexico. The mean of 
the reported value is 61 mc/mi*. The spread 
is rather narrow in view of the many factors 
that affect the amount of fallout in any given 
place. Nevada is not included because grada- 
tions in the fallout patterns make it imprac- 
tical to assign a single value for the State. 

The manner in which each of the test 
series has contributed to the total fallout 
now estimated to be present in the north- 
eastern United States is illustrated in Figure 
2, [not shown] which continues the type of 
graphical presentation first used in our 


— 
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earlier report. In order to facilitate the 
presentation of these data, we have made 
the simplifying assumption that the debris 
from each of the detonations of a series of 
tests originated from a single burst occurring 
at the midpoint of the series. The total 
artificial radioactivity continues to be of a 


low order when it is compared with the 
radioactivity normally present in the earth's 
crust. The naturally occurring istotope 


Ra* is present in amounts that vary between 


100 and 1,000 mc/mi?, considering only the 


upper few inches of the earth's crust 

Of the various long-lived constituents 
present in this radiactive debris, Sr” is of 
most interest. This is because of its rela- 


tively long half-life (25 years) and the fact 
that its chemical similarity to calcium makes 
it possible that strontium can enter into bio- 
logical systems along with calcium and ulti- 


mately be deposited in human bone. As is 
well known, this is also true of radium. 
The estimated accumulation of strontium 


northeastern United States is 
also shown in figure 2. The contribution 
from Sr is not shown because of its rela- 
tively short half-life (55 days). The ratio of 
Sr’ to Sr in the accumulated debris from all 
detonations is estimated to have been about 
1.0 on January 1, 1955 

By September 1, 1954, the estimate of ac- 
cumulated Sr” was 1 mc/mi? This estimate 
is based on the assumption that Sr” is pres- 
ent in the debris in an amount that can be 
predicted from the data of Hunter and Bal- 
lou. The proportion of of the debris 
may vary somewhat from theory, and more 
or less Sr® may be present. This is consistent 
with the manner in which Sr® is formed and 
the general dynamics of the fireball as we 
presently understand it. The Sr” is derived 
from a radioactive parent Kr”, which is an 
inert gas having a half-life of 25 sec. Thus, 
much of the Sr® that is ultimately pres- 
ent in the debris is formed when the fire- 
ball is relatively old and has cooled consider- 
ably. This can result in the presence of a 
disproportionate fraction of Sr® in a given 
particle of debris. A tentative assumption, 
supported by incomplete studies, is that the 
debris which falls out in the immediate 
vicinity of a detonation is depleted in Sr*. 
Conversely, the debris that falls out ‘at great 
distances is likely to be enriched in this 
nuclide. Recent unpublished analyses from 
our laboratory suggest that the use of the 
Hunter and Ballou curves to estimate the 
radiostrontium content of our samples may 
yield values that are about 30 percent of the 
true value. The same reasoning applies to 
Sr**, which is also derived from a krypton 
isotope. 

However, an upward adjustment, by a fac- 
tor of 3, of our estimates of the Sr” con- 
tribution to the earth’s crust does not alter 
the conclusion that the fallout of long-lived 
radioactive constituents of the debris has 
been minute compared with the radioactivity 
that is normally present in the earth’s crust. 
Bugher® recently estimated that the 
amount of strontium present would have to 
be increased by the order of 1 million times 
before the biological effects from this cause 
could be recognized. 

In a few places relatively heavy fallout 
caused by a combination of metrorological 
coincidences resulted in elevations of the 
radiation background that were readily de- 
tectable with conventional radiation detec- 
tion equipment. In each case the fallout 
was associated with precipitation coinciding 
with the transport of radioactive dust into 
the rain-forming levels of the atmosphere. 
The bulk of this radioactivity is eliminated 
by decay in the matter of hours or a few days 
after the fallout. At no place except in the 
immediate vicinity of the test site in Ne- 
vada is there a sustained elevation of the 
background sufficient to be demonstrable by 
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direct measurement of the gamma back. 
round in the area. For example, the depo. 
sition of mixed fission products in New Mex. 
ico is estimated to have been approximats 
120 mc/mi* on January 1, 1955. The gamma 
radiation from this deposition is of the order 
of 0.0010 mr/hr; the normal background of 
the United States varies from 0.005 to 0. 
mr/hr and in any one place may vary by as 
much as a factor of 5, primarily because o;: 
meteorological situations that inhibit the 
dispersion of the radioactive gas radon and 
its daughter products. It would be difficult 
although possible, to measure the increase 
in dose rate caused by 100 mc/mi?. 

An example of relatively heavy fallout was 
the radioactive rain in Troy, N. Y., of Apr 
1953. This instance was particularly wi 
documented by Clark.’° Although Troy 
located at a great distance from the Nevada 
test site, the fallout on that city is to our 
knowledge the highest that has occurred ex- 
cept, as reported elsewhere,‘ for some of t} 
communities located within 200 miles of t} 
Nevada test site. Clark reported that t} 
cumulative dose from Troy fallout was about 
100 mr. It is apparent from this and previ- 
ous descriptions of methods by which we 
document radioactive fallout at distance: 
from the site of a detonation that the wide- 
spread dispersion of radioactive debris is 
readily demonstrable by rather simple 
techniques. 

It is not surprising that at times anomal- 
ously high fallout at great distances from a 
detonation has been readily observed by 
conventional radiosensitive laboratory equip- 
ment. It will be recalled that fallout 
from the first atomic detonation in July 1945 
Was observed as a result of contamination 
of photographic packaging material™ A 
number of scientists have recently recorded 
their observations in systematic fashion and 
a number of excellent scientific publications 
have resulted. Unfortunately, the calm 
presentation of the facts, usually many 
months after the incident, does not erase 
from people’s minds the more sensational 
statements that have appeared in the press 
as a result of either pure speculation or 
superficial and incomplete information. 


TABLE 1. Network of collection stations, 
February 1955 


(The stations in operation during Opera- 
tion Castle, the Pacific tests conducted in the 
spring of 1954, are indicated by an asterisk.) 


Mobile, Ala. *Wichita, Kans, 
Montgomery, Ala. *Iouisville, Ky. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. *New Orleans, La. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Caribou, Maine 
*Tucson, Ariz. Baltimore, Md. 
Yuma, Ariz. *Boston, Mass. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Alpena, Mich. 
Eureka, Calif. *Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. Marquette, Mich. 
*Los Angeles, Calif. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sacramento, Calif. *Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. Jackson, Miss. 
*San Francisco, Calif. *Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, *St. Louis, Mo. 
Colo. *Billings, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. Helena, Mont. 
*Grand Junction, Kalispell, Mont. 
Colo. *Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
Pueblo, Colo. Elko, Nev. 
*New Haven, Conn. Ely, Nev. 
*Washington, D. C. *Las Vegas, Nev. 
(Silver Hill, Md.) Reno, Nev. 
*Jacksonville, Fla. Winnimucca, Nev. 
*Miami, Fla. *Concord, N. H. 
*Atianta, Ga. * Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
*Boise, Idaho Roswell, N. Mex, 
Pocatello, Idaho Albany, N. Y. 
*Chicago, Ml. *Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Des Moines, Iowa *Buffalo, N. Y. 
Concordia, Kans. *New York, N. Y. 
Goodland, Kans. (LaGuardia) 
*Louisville, Ky. *Rochester, N. Y. 
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syracuse, N. Y. Abilene, Tex. 

*cape Hatteras, N.C. Amarillo, Tex. 
rargo, N. Dak. *Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Williston, N. Dak. *Dallas, Tex. 
*Cleveland, Ohio Del Rio, Tex. 
«Medford, Oreg. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Portland, Oreg. Milford, Utah 
*philadelphia, Pa. *Salt Lake City, Utah 
*pittsburgh, Pa. Lynchburg, Va. 
Providence, R. I. *Seattle, Wash. 
Charleston, S. C. Spokane, Wash. 
Huron, S. Dak. Green Bay, Wis. 
‘Rapid City, S. Dak. Miuwaukee, Wis. 
*Knoxville, Tenn, Casper, Wyo. 
Memphis, Tenn, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Tarte 2—Cumulative radioactive fallout in 
the United States, by States, from the 
spring of 1951 to Jan. 1, 1955, in millicuries 
of mized fission products per square mile 
(me/m#) 


Alabama.....-nccnwcnnnnnw none no-one 72 
ArizOna...--.-cccene~e hi einai nine eee 21 
ATRAMBEE. cc ciccdudocdmasacascneuewane 86 
Californie <ccccccwnccnwdawensadaccnnne 29 
Colorado... ..nccnnansccncescscenceccosa 54 
Conestisth. .acccséacesaaccuneunecnsese 3 
DElAWORS  ..ccnnnacensenasesncawaccesene 37 
Plorid&..ccccenn ne ccnascesnceccncesose 75 
GOOPPlA aac cc wancenccnsccccccccnsscce 58 
TGANO dcicacitidcmwcddeddcewannsecnussaee 90 
TOS ccccsciicccs barn awkawkiwemewatat 57 
INGER. ccccccnncdutetereqdcmaaqgeance 55 
ROW a csincs cette encase aati deed entail 84 
DOPE sm oii i canada ee wietni eames 85 
Kentucky .nccccccccceccccssccccusaesse 53 
LOWRIE cccncwscane a cctienaccwioondnn 96 
Mt  rccoarrrcndedbdnntsebntmanendnnine 33 
Maryland... -..22.. 2022 ene nno=--e 40 
MASSACRE. hci casincunasancusmmnes 33 
MictIOGRD cic nS cndce denna eneweewnn 46 
MIDNONREE diicciidkickcntcndindudaatamane 59 
MissighhO hn on acisind ccocnctanncascmanwen 76 
SUC skid ckdkmiemccinnccccnnsascadaoe 84 
MORGRR iciittenidice cin wnndimmwsiccee 35 
NSD casuese ahd cade aneadnukeee 94 
ROVOG cb dcicetene de mebbeeedndmmiet 
Rew TIER katate cdaneswsccasacn< 33 
NOW FONT sc dacct cen sbamntcnwcmnwsngcann 30 
ett Gk Ack cenatondenndentanae 120 
NeW: ROMs aati eae deeded 41 
NoxGlh: CaO skickie bcnddceeddncsuae 69 
NOR, SOU a ine ctiiadsiwismnseneee 56 
CERI a a calictaiciens tessa lalate wn wie a sen inks wtaiincc areata 56 
ORAS peknnectctntaconbaaeeee 89 
ON ats cee eae eae 36 
POURGTITEIIES ccicisiin dtentiinimnnekamman 35 
RhOGS Te iectcireceetnnewinnnedaawas 33 
SUG Gs his hh ici ere rmetek 51 
South: TUG cit cnc tdviawcwntccedaow 58 
OI aot nics tntdstetaiicinianidinin eatin: 72 
I ais ccmnceesesttneai eietehccinatmicdiebitin dh eaten eee 110 
ee eS ne ne ee ee ee a ae on 96 
VON gs hii bmatinbandmeammmed 33 
Pie en conan Geiakincenndalewois 39 
Washi Reet crisis cance eubalidibamnkh 55 
West eittcdcatbndhiccwennsonene 41 
Whim Ge oe a hee iia piwdeed 63 
WOME itch tentintads tecannicce 49 





1The work summarized in this report was 
performed by many individuals on the staffs 
of the U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Weather Bureau. We 
are particularly indebted to J. S. Alercio, 
A. E. Brandt, J. C. Bugher, N. Halden, H. D. 
LeVine, D. E. Lynch, and L. Machta. 

*M. Eisenbud and J. H. Harley, Science 
117, 141 (1953). 

*U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commission, Thir- 
teenth Semiannual Report (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., January 
1953). 

*U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, Four- 
teenth Semiannudl Report (Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., July 
1953). 


*Together with the stations operated 
within a distance of 200 miles from the test 
site, the total number of monitoring loca- 
tions in the United States is more than 100. 

*Radiation Safety for A-Weapons Test, 
Nucleonics 10, No. 5, 10 (1952). 

*The rad is a unit of dose equivalent to 
an energy absorption of 100 ergs/g. 

‘H. F. Hunter and N. E. Ballou, Nucle- 
onics 9, C-2 (1951). 

*J. C. Bugher, Medical Effects of Atomic 
Blasts, paper presented at the Seventh An- 
nual Industrial Health Conference, Houston, 
Tex., Sept. 23, 1954. 

# H. M. Clark, Science 119, 619 (1954). 

"uJ. H. Webb, Physics Revised 76, 375 
(1949). 





Significance of a Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., under date of 
May 20, 1955: 


SIGNIFICANCE OF A MILESTONE 


Chelsea Jewry is now celebrating the 
300th anniversary of Jewish settlement in 
this land. The American Jewish Tercenten- 
ary is being marked by national observances, 
special programs, and activities in cities and 
towns across the country. The theme of the 
tercentenary is ‘Man's Opportunities and 
Responsibilities Under Freedom.” 

The first Jewish community in North 
America was established by 23 Jews, who 
landed at the little Dutch settlement of 
New Amsterdam in September 1654, after a 
hazardous ocean journey. These Jews came 
here from the Dutch colony of Recife, Brazil, 
in the wage of Portuguese conquest. 

Whether the 23 Jews who came here meant 
to reach New Amsterdam or Old Amsterdam, 
at they fled the threat of the Inquisition, is 
not known. However, after setting out from 
Recife, they were attacked and captured by 
pirates and subsequently rescued by a 
French barque, which brought them to what 
is now New York City. 

Following the discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere, America was the goal of many 
noted explorers. First, there was Columbus. 
Then there were Vespucius, and Balboa, Ma- 
gellan and the Cabots, Hudson and Drake 
and Verrazano. Then came Cortez and 
Pizarro and Coronado and Ponce de Leon 
and de Soto and de Vaca. They came in 
search of gold. They sought the fountain of 
youth. Theirs were dreams of adventures, 
of riches, and glory. 

But the Jews who came to the New World— 
to the Americas—came only in search of one 
thing: Freedom. Nowhere in Europe could 
the 17th-century Jew publicly fight for his 
rights. In Europe, the Jew was experiencing 
one of the darkest periods of his history. 
Countless thousands fell victims in the 
bloody massacre of the Ukrainian rebel Bog- 
dan Chmielnitzki. Thousands more were 
butchered in Poland by the Swedish and 
Russian armies. Elsewhere in the Old World, 
Jews were herded together in ghettos, ordered 
te identify themselves by wearing the yellow 
badge. 
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Things were quite different on this side 
of the Atlantic. Here, 23 Jews had come to 
New Amsterdam to fight for freedom in a 
land they believed was meant to be free. 
They, and those that foliowed them, helped 
to carve out of the American wilderness a 
Nation which in time was to become a sym- 
bol of democratic liberty in a world torn by 
conflicting ideologies. 

The tercentenary is more than a birthday 
party to commemorate one date in history. 
history. It is an occasion for Jewry to give 
thoughtful consideration to questions which 
affect them as Jews and as Americans. It is 
is a time to reexamine and reevaluate their 
role in American life and to determine how 
they can best preserve democratic liberty 
within the framework of man’s opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities under freedom. 

A section of today’s Chelsea Record is 
dedicated to this observance and contains 
several interesting articles of the part played 
by Chelsea Jewry since their settlement in 
this city. Chelsea at one time had a popu- 
lation of 23,000 Jews, the largest of any city 
of its size. As far as can be ascertained, the 
first settlers of Jewish faith in this city were 
the families of Louis and Joseph Kaufman, 
in 1866. 

The observance which has been in progress 
here all week, with a historical exhibit at 
the library, will be climaxed with a huge 
celebration at the high school Sunday night. 

Congratulations to Chelsea Jewry for its 
Part played in the life of the community. 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
which appeared in the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., on May 14, 1955: 


MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


On last Sunday the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology opened a new auditorium 
and religious center on the campus and 
gathered together for the occasion a very 
impressive array of faculty and guests. For 
the address of dedication the Institute in- 
vited the Honorable E. N. van Kleffens, Min- 
ister of State of the Netherlands, and it 
proved to be a very happy choice indeed. 

Speaking in what may be termed one of 
the vital centers of scientific learning in the 
world, the honorable speaker saw fit to point 
out with luminous clarity and incisive lan- 
guage certain dangers connected with the 
education of a scientist. “Technological 
education and research * * * may lead to 
an undue narrowing of belief and faith. A 
state of mind may be induced in which no 
place is left for belief except in what we 
see demonstrated in the test-tube. This is 
& grave and noxious error.” Moreover there 
is a second danger where the achievements 
of science engender a state of mind in which 
nothing seems impossible to man. He there- 
by becomes a law unto himself. * * * In 
other words: one of the dangers of science 
is that it may make man fortgetful of divine 
and human law.” 

On both accounts the speaker suggested 
the importance of certain spiritual concepts. 
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There always remain the great verities which 
are taught by religion—incapable of scienti- 
fic demonstrati¢ n but nonetheless true. The 
difference between good and evil cannot be 
expressed in any scientific formula and yet 


all human beings * * © know its existence, 


a revealed fact of the first order. And on 
the second point we have the idea of the 
natural law, immutable and perennial, the 


{ what is meet and just, found 
in the hur conscience and binding on all 
human beings, a law no human authority 
and from whose validity there 


‘ rie t r 


can change 

escape 
With sentiment 
asion the auth 


like these marking the 
wities of MIT have boldly 
made plain thei tion to the educa- 
tion of the total person in training the sci- 
ntist of tomorrow. While this gives us new 
fidence for the time it also pro- 
a rewarding revelation of the wisdom 
scientists of today. 


dedica 


ahead 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressionat Recorp fs 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CopE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
Trttze 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing stattte and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shali each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor», in 714,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not iater than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
ecript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication ig issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 











Extension of the Small Business 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I -ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, before the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
considering the extension of the Small 
Business Administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS 
Mr. Burcer. Thank you, Senator Morsr. 
Senator Morse. Will you identify yourself 

for the reporter? 

Mr. BurGcer.I am George J. Burger, vice 
president in charge of legislative activities of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, 740 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Our national headquarters are 
located in Burlingame, Calif. We also main- 
tain division offices at New York City, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of 
Congress that no officer or group of officers 
is permitted to speak for the federation as 
to its position on any legislative or economic 
problems unless so directed by a nationwide 
poll of our members. The entire member- 
ship is polled and the results of these polls 
give the executive officers the authority to 
act in behalf of the members. 

The federation has a vital stake in the 
successful administration of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act. It will be found 
from the record of the hearings before the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees in May 1953, that the federa- 
tion’s position was in full support of the pro- 
posed legislation with only one exception. 
We recommend that full control of the 
agency rest with the Administrator and that 
he be subject only to control of the Congress 
of the United States. Our position today, 
through nationwide vote, remains the same 
as it was in May 1953. 

The federation has in its employ approxi- 
mately 200 field representatives who are call- 
ing on small-business men every day of the 
business week and they are in a position to 
get firsthand information on the success or 
failure of the Small Business Administration 
in carrying out the will of Congress. Fur- 
ther, the federation, through its head offices 
at Burlingame, Calif., and its Washington 
Office, receives considerable numbers of re- 
quests for information from our membership 
as to procedure under the Small Business 
Administration Act as to loans. In fact, it 
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ean be safely said that better than 80 per- 
cent of the inquiries as they apply to SBA 
from all sections of the Nation rest on the 
needs for financial assistance. The Wash- 
ington office alone, during the life of the act, 
has assisted many hundreds in giving them 
the necessary information on procedure to 
follow in their contacts with SBA. At the 
same time, we have kept the Members of 
Congress acquainted with information com- 
ing from their districts on such inquiries. 

We have a very vital stake in the success 
of the Small Business Administration Act. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that if 
there are deficiencies in the administration 
of the act, it would act as a boomerang to the 
federation. Consequently, we are watching 
developments to bring about a successful ad- 
ministration of the act, and let it be under- 
stood for the record that the closest liaison 
and cooperation has existed between our of- 
fice and the head office of SBA for a year or 
more. 

Our interest in the act itself began shortly 
after its approval by Congress. As is my 
custom every year, I visited the head office at 
Burlingame, Calif., in September 1953, and 
made it my business to confer with the 
regional director of SBA in Los Angeles, and 
in October 1953, with the regional office at 
Kansas City, Mo. In both of these visits, to 
be certain, we had the story correct. I in- 
sisted that a third party be present at the 
conference. At the completion of the con- 
ference, I directed the third party to make 
his report on the conference and then I made 
my own individual report. The comparison 
was then made. We found a wretched situ- 
ation existing in the administration of the 
act which we believed was far from the intent 
of the Congress. 

Upon my return to Washington, I immedi- 
ately contacted the administrator, Mr. 
Mitchell, and arranged for a conference, 
which took place in his office on October 23, 
1953. His various assistants were present 
during the 2-hour conference and I believe 
the present administrator, Mr. Barnes, who 
was then general counsel, was also there. 

I advised Mr. Mitchell of our findings, 
namely, that the great majority of small- 
business institutions could not qualify for 
loans due to the regulations instituted by 
the Policy Board. The regulations provided 
for loans only for those institutions in essen- 
tial war work or essential industries. We 
found that the formal application which was 
presented to the applicant for completion 
brought about a situation where the appli- 
cant would attempt to answer the question 
in the form and would finally throw it up 
in disgust. 

At the conference, I put the question to 
Mr. Mitchell as to who was setting the loan 
policy and was any policy he proposed vetoed 
by Treasury or Commerce Department heads. 
He asked me to give him the privilege of 
reserving an answer until a later date. 

His assistants urged, because of the im- 
portance of my findings, that a joint confer- 
ence be arranged for with Treasury and Com- 
merce Officials and the SBA, at which time 
I could relate again the story I had told on 


October 23, 1953. This conference took place- 


on the afternoon of October 26, 1953, in the 
office of Mr. Randolph Burgess, who, I be- 
lieve, is assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I also believe that Mr. Lothair 


Teetor of the Department of Commerce was 
present at this conference. I brought out in 
this conference two particular cases, one of a 
small battery manufacturer in the State of 
Minnesota, and the other, a small furniture 
producer in the State of Georgia. In the first 
instance, applications for loans were denied 
because it was ruled they were not in essen- 
tial business. 

The outcome of these joint conferences 
was that a few days later a change was made 
in the management of SBA and then on No- 
vember 16, 1953, the entire policy was 
changed to permit all small business to par- 
ticipate in financial aid through the Small 
Business Administration. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell Barnes was 
appointed Administrator, and up to this very 
moment, we have had no reason to register 
any objections to the present policy being 
carried out by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration insofar as financial aid to small busi- 
ness is concerned. The federation makes no 
recommendations one way or the other on 
any application for a loan. The application 
must stand on its own merits. 

I believe it was just about a year ago a 
subcommittee of the House Small Business 
Committee held hearings on the west coast, 
one in San Francisco, and another in Los 
Angeles. In both instances, federation offi- 
cials appeared and gave testimony, and at 
one of these hearings the committee ques- 
tioned the federation witness on the advis- 
ability of raising the SBA loan ceiling to a 
higher bracket than the $150,000 limit. Fol- 
lowing up the committee’s suggestion, we 
polled our nationwide membership and the 
vote was in the negative. Knowing of our 
obligation to our members as to a successful 
administration of the act, again in one of my 
annual visits to the head office, in 1954, I 
held conferences with the directors of the 
regional offices in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. At the cnferences in these areas, Fed- 
eration President C. Wilson Harder accom- 
panied me. I also conferred later with the 
regional director in Portland, Oreg. At that 
time, a federation mean was also with me. 
Then again, before returning to Washington, 
I conferred with the regional office in Min- 
neapolis. 

In these recent conferences, not alone with 
the regional directors of SBA but also with 
small business people en route, we found 
two serious situations we hope have since 
been corrected. One was the reluctance of 
banks in certain areas to look with favor 
on the Small Business Administration Act. 
In some areas it was reported that cor- 
respondent banks were afraid to step in 
because they were fearful of antagonizing 
the larger banking institutions. It goes 
without saying that the merger trend in 
banking institutions which is sweeping the 
Nation is of considerable concern to small 
business of this Nation. Financial control 
in the hands of a few large banking institu- 
tions certainly does not tend to encourage 
small business of this Nation. The neigh- 
borhood banks in many areas of the Nation 
live with small business daily and when they 
cease to exist the impact on the future of 
small business will be most serious. We 
know from conversations with representa- 
tives of small banks of their alarm as to this 
merger trend. So it is more necessary than 
ever before that the Small Business Admin- 
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to be noted, Mr. Chairman, that the 

poll was made in or around October 

and the more recent poll was com- 
pleted within the past 30 days. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the federa- 
tion m certain recommendations for the 
committee's consideration: 

1. We believe that any and all top em- 
ployees of SBA should have full and thorough 
knowledge of the basic problems of small 
business. They should have a human feel- 
ing for the problems facing small business. 
This should be a requisite before they go 
into a position. 

2. The regional advisory boards appointed 
by the agency should meet more often with 
the regional directors so that the directors 
will have more direct information on what 
is going on in their areas. 

3. We believe the committee should re- 
eXamine the appointments made to the Na- 
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tional Advisory Board as it may be found 
that some of the members of that Board are 
a long way from an understanding of small 
business or being representative of small 
business. 

4. A more aggressive action on the part of 
SBA to secure a greater share of Govern- 
ment business, and particularly to exercise 
its right to take prime contracts where same 
can be channeled through groups of small 
business in the respective industries. We 
found in ma is that competent, small 
engi! irn or example, would be able 
to hi t ly prime contracts, singly 
or in groups ibly at lower cost to the 
Government urge special action by the 
committee in its direction 1e agency on 
this. 

5. We believe that the committee should 
explore the privilege extended to the regional 
offices in making loans up to $50,000 with- 
out consulting Washington. We would like 
to have the committee satisfy itself that in 
this permission there are no impediments 
and that it means just what it says. 

6. Our recommendation, and we be- 
lieve a very important one, so that the con- 
structive help to SBA is not impaired 
through no fault of its own, is that we urge 
your committee to give special consideration 
and attention to making Known to the anti- 
trust agencies that they institute a more 
vigorous, consistent enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws as the failure to enforce these laws 
can result in not alone destruction to small 
business, but to defeat the intent of Con- 
gress in financial aid to small business. 

On that recommendation, I heard the re- 
marks about the perils facing small business 
in this Nation. It is a good comment. 
However, we are quite alarmed to the perils 
facing small business. 

Within the past week or 10 days a com- 
munication was received, addressed to me, 
in the Washington office, from Columbia, 
Miss., on the activities of leading milk and 
ice cream comp invading the State of 
Mississippi with lower prices for ice cream 
than they are giving in the neighboring 
State of Arkansas across the river. 
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Also, only yesterday we received a long, ex- 
tensive telegram from Topeka, Kans., telling 
of the activities of leading bread companies 
going into Topeka and Bonneville, Mo., with 
prices for bread that no small producer can 
even start to meet. 

Third, Senator Payne, your State has an 
ample amount of tire-rebuilding equipment, 
which did serve a very essential purpose in 
the war. It was in this room in 1942 that a 
group of the members of that industry laid 
before the Banking Committee a proposition 
which eventually served many millions of 
automobiles in essential transportation. I 
am talking about the tire-rebuilding indus- 
try which is exclusively in the hands of in- 
dependents who pioneered that industry from 
its inception over 25 years ago. 

What is happening now? In this industry 
involving tire dealers in your State of Maine 
and Senator Morse’s State, where there is 
extensive equipment for tire rebuilding, the 
big manufacturers are apparently disregard- 
ing the law and going in and trying to mo- 
nopolize that business which the dealers 
built up. 

It leads me to the conclusion that if the 
Small Business Administration loans are 
made to these small bread companies and 
the ice cream people in Mississippi and the 
tire dealers, those loans can be impaired, and 
seriously impaired, through no neglect on 
the part of the borrower, but by the damage 
to them through the violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

I urge that your committee take that rec- 
ommendation under consideration in the 
rewording of the Thye bill. 
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Pacific Northwest Power Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sTATt 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Presid 


ask unanimous consent to have prin d 


in the Appendix of the REcorp art 
by two thoughtful newspaper re; 
on the Pacific Northwest power 
tion. 

One is by A. Robert Smith, 
in the Eugene Register-Guard of 
14, 1955, and the other by Mak 
Bauer, which appeared in the Chri 
Science Monitor of May 23, 1955. 

Both these reporters, in my opinio: 
are men who write without bias or pr 
conceived prejudices and, while I , 
not agree with all their conclusions, 
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commend their findings to the Members 


of the Senate. 
There being no objection, the art 


e€s 


were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 


ORD, as follows: 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 


of May 14, 1955] 


TELLS CANYON DECISION DISAPPOINTMENT T9 


BoTH SIDES 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—The Hells Canyon de 
of Examiner William J. Costello came a 


n 
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stunning surprise to both sides that have 
made the controversy over a high Federal 


dam versus three low private dams a 
political issue here and in the Pacific N 
west. 

Costello’s written opinion, 79 pages of fir 
print based on his summation of facts } 
sented in the case during the FPC hea! 
that began nearly 2 years ago, contained tw 
fundamental and distinctive findings: 

An engineering finding that the high d 
offers a superior pian for development 
water resources of the middle Snake R 

A political finding that the high dam 
be built in the foreseeable future due 
heavy political opposition within Cong 
and the Eisenhower administration. 

Costello concluded from these fir 
that Idaho Power Co. should be given a 
cense for one dam without prejudice to | 
approval of the other two projects. 

BOTH SIDES WRONG 
This surprised Idaho Power officials 


were confident of winning but expected t 


get licenses for all three dams instead 
just the Brownlee project. It was equ 
surprising to National Hells Canyon Ass 
tion attorneys, who assumed that if 
agrecd with their contention that the 
dam was superior, he would reject the pr 
vate utility plan and recommend the F‘ 
dam to Congress. 

Costello reached his engineering fi 
after 55 pages devoted mostly to ana 
both schemes as to cost of power, power b¢ 
efits, effect on irrigation, flood control 
navigation—in short, all the technical 
pects of the two plans that have been 
bewildering to the laymen, if not to the } 
tician. 

In the process, Costello demolished fa‘ 
ite arguments of Idaho Power back 
against the high dam. These argument: 
Costello’s findings were: 

Argument No. 1: There isn’t enough wat 
in the Snake to fill the high dam re 
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n ; .« allow for future irrigation needs in 
; thern Idaho. 

's finding: “With ample allowance 
reseeable upstream irrigation water 
iependable water supply can reason- 


rp e expected for the efficient and eco- 

-_ . operation of the high dam project 
its (50-year) pay-out period.” 

\ TEs ~ “argument No. 2: The high dam would be 

expensive that Bonneville power rates 


i be forced up or the Federal invest- 
+ in Hells Canyon could never be repaid. 





hy I costello’s finding: “For the high dam 
ee Bont the unit cost per kilowatt of salable 
LCles © =. power would be approximately $23.80 
PLers © ». + * this cost would not result in affecting 
itua. FB ... current Bonneville rate of $17.50, since 


nue and costs of the project would be 
with the revenues and costs of the 
r BPA system.” 





. Arcument No. 3: Because Idaho Power’s 
ae ms could be built faster, they would sup- 
“iat i | a large block of surplus power to the 


tarved States of Oregon and Wash- 


tello’s finding: “‘The prospects, as re- 


[ do flected in this record, for the sale in the 
ns, I fee N west of the large amounts of excess 
ber that would be available from the 
" projects at rates which would equal 
: e cost of the power (6.6 mills) are so feeble 
icles as to be worthy of no consideration.” (It 
REC= was for this reason that Costello ordered 
01 ne dam built at a time, as its power 
uard t could be consumed in Idaho where 
wer rates are higher than in the Bonne- 

T TO yille-served area.) 
ae Areument No. 4: The high dam would be 
a monument to Government stupidity, as 
Washington Gov. Arthur B. Langlie once put 
ision nceived by an empire-building bureauc- 

aS a racy. 

have Costello’s finding: “The high dam project 


would stimulate throughout the Pacific 
Northwest (a) power-load development; (b) 
ter utilization of power in industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, and community and 
fine service activities; (c) new business and em- 

ployment opportunities; (d) expansion of 
"ings production and productivity; (e) develop- 
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two ent of minerals and other materials im- 

portant to the regional and national economy 
dam nd to national security; (f) strengthening 
the of the regional and national economy.” 


Having weighed each scheme to make his 
rineering finding, Costello reached the 
vital point of decision—whether to recom- 
end theh high dam to Congress and reject 

Idaho Power application, or to grant a 

nse to the company and thereby preclude 
Federal construction of the high dam. He 
declared: 

“I do not feel that this is a proper in- 
stance * * * (for recommending Federal de- 
velopment to Congress) even though the 

seem to point to the inescapable con- 
ision that with the marked and substan- 

il advantage of the Government’s credit, 
the high dam would be dollar for dollar the 

er investment and the more nearly ideal 
velopment of the middle Snake.” 
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igh i 
pris : ROANOKE RAPIDS CASE 
eral Why not? 
i Costello gave as his main reason the 
ling fF Roanoke Rapids case, a Federal versus private 


7 power dispute in Virginia in which the FPC 
c granted a license on grounds there was 
and _ little or no prospect of Federal development 
. | ol the river. The Supreme Court upheld it. 
) 5 Costello said the “similarity lies in the 
ie » lack of likelihood of any foreseeable action 
| by Congress on the high-dam proposal 

> within any foreseeable time.” 
FS To support his evaluation of the current 
' Political climate which he implied is unfa- 
| vorable to Federal power development. Cos- 
» ‘ello cited the Eisenhower administration's 
insistence On the Dixon-Yates contract for 
» Private rather than Federal development of 
» *caitional power in the TVA area. Other 








factors contributing to this climate are Sec- 
retary of Interior Douglas McKay’s expressed 
opposition to the high dam and the possi- 
bility of a Presidential veto of high-dam 
legislation if Congress should pass it. 


USELESS ACTION 


Costello concluded that it would be a use- 
less action to recommend the high dam, even 
though engineeringwise he found it supe- 
rior, for in this political climate the recom- 
mendation “would serve only to freeze the 
middle Snake River for hydroelectric devel- 
opment for an indeterminate period in the 
future.” 

Since it would not be in the public interest 
to freeze the Snake in view of Idaho Power's 
need for more kilowatts, the examiner ar- 
rived at his decision to grant a license to 
the utility. He added—in what appeared to 
be an oblique challenge to congressional pro- 
ponents of the high dam—that if Congress 
wishes to insist on Federal development of 
the Snake, it has the power to suspend the 
FPC’s authority to issue a license to Idaho 
Power. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
23, 1955] 
POWER SHORTAGE SEEN AS NEW 
PROJECTS LaG 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

PORTLAND, OreG.—The merchant in Walla 
Walla, the fisherman in Astoria, the logger 
in the mountains of southwest Oregon— 
each has a more personal stake in the Pacific 
Northwest’s power production impassee than 
he may realize. 

For two decades this far corner has been 
a sort of hydroelectric wonderland, chal- 
lenged in the magnificence of of its concrete 
dams and miles of transmission lines and 
low power rates only by the celebrated Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Since 1951, the 
Northwest Power Pool has distributed more 
energy than any other single system in the 
Nation, including TVA. The Northwest 
is, therefore, the power capital of the coun- 
try, and its residents have come to enjoy 
that distinction along with their low elec- 
tricity bills. 

It will come as a surprise to many of them 
to learn that this kilowatt paradise is not 
assured im perpetuity. For there is yet 
no power shortage in the Northwest (except 
at times of extraordinarily low water in the 
Columbia and its tributaries). And there 
is little probability of a real shortage, to be 
felt by the average consumer, within the 
next 5 years or so. 


PROGRAM STALLS 


But, beginning about 1960, unless there 
are immediate large-scale developments in 
the program of harnessing the Columbia 
River, this once power-rich land will ex- 
perience a power famine so extreme as to be 
felt individually and personally by each one 
of the some 5 million residents or Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and western Montana. 

This is so because the gigantic Federal 
dam-building program, which began in the 
1930’s with the construction of fabulous 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams and con- 
tinued through the immediate postwar years 
with the raising of three more main-channel 
dams and a series of smaller structures on 
Columbia tributaries, is grinding to a halt. 
And there is as yet no economically and 
politically acceptable development program 
to take its place. 

The reason that many ordinary men in 
the Northwest will have belated persona! in- 
troduction to this crisis is that power pro- 
duction units now abuilding are keeping 
supply abreast of normal demand and will 
continue to do so for several years to come. 
McNary Dam only this month became the 
second biggest producer in the Columbia 
power system, surpassing relatively ven- 
erable Bonneville Dam. 
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BAD NEWS FOR INDUSTRY 

Bonneville Dam has a rated capacity of 
518,400 kilowatts for its total of 10 genera- 
tors. The eighth generator, new on the line 
at McNary, raises the production there to 
595,700 kilowatts. This third of the major 
dams to span the main channel will produce 
approximately 1 million kilowatts before the 
end of 1956. 

Also on the way is hydro power from Chief 
Joseph (ultimately 1,152,000 kilowatts) and 
The Dalles (1,050,000 kilowatts) Dams, both 
well along in construction but many months 
short of initial production. 

These structures, along with a number of 
smaller dams, will boost Northwest power 
production capacity to some 10 million kilo- 
watts by 1960 or 1961, just about enough to 
take care of the new refrigerators and other 
appliances that will be in northwest homes 
by that time, but not enough to support any 
considerable amount of new industry. Then 
prospects are that expansion will stop, be- 
cause The Dalles Dam, the last project under- 
way, was started in 1951; and there has been 
no new start since that date. 

Even if a new project (like Hells Canyon 
Dam or John Day Dam) were to begin this 
year, there would be a hiatus of power 
dearth; because a major dam takes nearly 
a full decade to complete. 

Dr. William A. Pearl, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, painted a 
graphic picture of the Northwest's power 
needs the other day in a speech at Lewiston, 
Idaho. Over the past 20 years, he reminded 
his listeners, the Federal Government has 
spent approximately $2 billion on dams and 
transmission lines in the Columbia system. 
That has produced a plant now capable of 
producing 314 million kilowatts, about half 
of all northwest production; and, by the 
time current projects are completed, it will 
be turning out 6 million kilowatts. 

But in the next decade, he warned, the 
natural increase in demand in the North- 
west is expected to reach a point that will 
require the expenditure (beginning now) of 
another $312 billion in public or private 
funds. On a 10-year basis, that figures out 
at nearly $500,000 a day. 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 


Such is the magnitude of the Northwest 
problem. The ordinary citizen hears of it 
currently only in the highly flavored terms 
of political debate. Advocates of public 
power, farm and labor organizations, and 
such articulate lawmakers as Oregon’s Demo- 
cratic Senators WAYNE Morse and RICHARD 
NEUBERGER plump for an immediate resump- 
tion of the Federal program, beginning, they 
hope, with the high Hells Canyon Dam. 

The contrary position is that of the Eisen- 
hower administration, which says that the 
Federal budget cannot stand such a drain 
as $500,000 a day for the development of a 
single region, and that private and local 
public investors should be invited in on 
major projects. 

This is the position, too. of the private 
power companies which would like to build 
a private dam or dams in Hells Canyon on 
the Snake River and, on a partnership basis, 
the projected 1,105,000-kilowatt John Day 
Dam between The Dalles and McNary Dams 
on the Columbia mainstem. The “partner- 
ship” would be with the Federal Govern- 
ment, which would pay all costs not charged 
directly to power production. 

One plank in the platform of each of these 
opposed parties is all-out opposition to the 
plan of the other. And, inasmuch as there 
has been no real progress made along any 
other course (proposals for an interstate 
compact and a regional development cor- 
poration to promote power production are 
both dormant) there is little reason to an- 
ticipate an early break in this granddadcy 
of all Pacific Northwest “log” Jams. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECT 

And how would the individual Northwest 
consumer feel the impact of a power famine? 
He would feel it not only in his electricity 
bills {higher prices are the answer to a 
shortage in any commodity), but he would 
feel it even more seriously in the direct social 
and economic effects of such an abrupt 
change in conditions in the region. 





Memorial Address by Jacob L. Devers, 
General, United States Army, Retired, 
at the Annual Memorial Services of 
the Society of the 28th Division, Sun- 
day, May 22, 1955, at Boalsburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
Boalsburg, Pa., on Sunday, May 22, 1955, 
the Society of the 28th Division con- 
ducted its annual memorial service at 
the 28th Division Shrine. The following 
memorial address was delivered by Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, United States Army, 
retired: 

Memoria AppRESS BY JACOB L. DevERS, GEN- 
FERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED, AT 
ANNUAL MEMORIAL SERVICES OF THE SOCIETY 
OF THE 28TH Dtvistion SuNDAY, May 22, 
1955, aT BOALSBURG, Pa. 

Members of the Society of the 28th Divi- 
sion, fellow Pennsylvanians, fellow Ameri- 
cans, this is an occasion to stir men's hearts. 
Here in these monuments of metal and stone 
are represented the devotion and gratitude 
we feel for those courageous men and women 
who gave their lives for their countrymen. 

Rather, if any of them—any one of those 
men whom we honor here today could stand 
here where I am—he would not say “grieve 
for us. Weep for us.” I think, instead, he 
would say, “waste no precious time in aim- 
less mourning. If you want to show devo- 
tion and gratitude to us who have died for 
freedom—then get on our team. The same 
spirit lives in you that lives in us. We died 
for freedom. You can live for it.” 

I shall speak to you today as I believe our 
honored dead would have me speak. 

Ve feel the spirit of the honored dead of 
the 28th Division here today. If we could 
rend the veil for a few brief hours and have 
them here physically, in the persons that we 
knew and love, with the added wisdom of 
eternity that they now have—I imagine that 
they would not want us to grieve bitterly for 
them—to despair because of their supreme 
sacrifice. This would cast a pall of defeatism 
over all that they were and did. This would 
be no fitting recognition of their valor. 


~ Let us look at some of the major conflicts 
in which we have engaged in our growth 
from a small frontier colony to the world’s 
greatest power. How these conflicts have in- 
creased in scope and momentum. 

We fought the Revoluntionary War to 
overthrow tyranny and for the right to 
govern ourselves. This was an armed 
struggle, limited in scope geographically as 
we think of war today. 


The Civil War rent our country asunder— 
but only that that great jagged wound might 
be healed in such a manner as to create an 
indissoluble unity that could otherwise never 
have been. 
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Here we face the great mystery of life and 
death—here we face the issues that men con- 
sider important enough to live for and to die 
for. Issues that men have faced throughout 
the recorded history of humanity—issues 
that have suddenly had strong light focussed 
upon them—issues that have become, in this, 
the atomic age, stark and real to every 
human being. 

Then came the war that men called World 
War I because its issues seemed to affect all 
the world so profoundly—and because our 
soldiers went overseas to fight for the cause 
of freedom. But even then the battlefields 
were relatively localized. 

Then came World War II—and men gasped 
at the scope of it, for it was fought in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, on battlefields in 
Europe and Africa, Hawaii, and the south- 
west Pacific and the Far East—and all the 
world was aflame with the scorching heat 
of it. 

We engaged in the Korean war because 
might was attacking right—and we could 
not idly stand by and watch. 

This shrine arouses vivid memories of the 
past. These memories can give rise to bit- 
terness and despair—or they can fire us with 
courage and fill us with bright hope for the 
future. 

There are those who will say that the men 
of the 28th Division who gave their lives in 
World War I gave them in vain—for 20 years 
after Armistice Day a greater conflagration 
was raging, started by the same nation and 
for the same basic reasons. Likewise, they 
will say that once again, in World War II, the 
lives that were sacrificed were given in vain— 
for today, only 10 years since V-E and V-J 
Days, the seething passion for power is 
threatening once again to boil over the edges 
of its earthen vessels. 

Today, here at Boalsburg, in the heart of 
Pennsylvania, beloved State of all 28th Divi- 
sion soldiers—here at the shrine of these 
heroes whose valor and devotion we humbly 
and gratefully acknowledge—here and now 
let me say with all the emphasis of which 
I am capable: Not one of these lives was 
given in vain. Let us never say he lost his 
life in battle for his country and his fellow- 
man. Let us say rather—he gave his life. 
True devotion to one’s fellowman always en- 
tails sacrifice. And no sacrifice made for 
love of one’s neighbor is ever made in vain— 
nor does it go unnoticed and unrecorded 
in the eternal annals. 

Furthermore—let us never forget that our 
victory in each successful struggle has pre- 


served for America our freedom. The rest 
of the world has not been so fortunate. Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 


Rumania, China, part of Korea, parts of 
Southeast Asia—all have become victims of 
a gigantic menace that has robbed them of 
their identity as self-governing nations. 

Today the world is divided into two 
camps—eath side possessing a working 
knowledge of the use of nuclear fission. One 
side is determined to conquer the world for 
itself—to make all men subservient to the 
state. The other side is dedicated to the 
proposition that “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

We are today, as we Americans always have 
been, struggling for the rights of all men. 
I am reminded of a speech given in 1876 
by George William Curtis entitled “The 
Puritan Principle: Liberty Under the Law”: 
“Do you ask me, then, what is this puritan 
principle? Do you ask me whether it is as 
good for today as for yesterday; whether it 
is good for every national emergency; 
whether it is good for the situation of this 
hour? I think we need neither doubt nor 
fear. The puritan principle in its essence 
is simply individual freedom. From that 
spring religious liberty and political equality. 
The free state, the free church, the free 
school—these are the triple armor of Ameri- 
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can nationality, of American security. py; 
the Pilgrims, while they have stood above all 
men for their idea of liberty, have always 
asserted liberty under law, and never sep. 
rated it from law.” ; 

In that speech in 1876 Curtis was referrins 
to the law as described 100 years before ;, 
1776, in the preamble to the Declaration o; 
Independence, which says that to secure lif. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness “poy. 
ernments are instituted among men, deriy. 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” This is what communism 
does not do. It does not derive its powers 
from the consent of the governed, nor are 
those powers as exercised by Communist 
leaders in any way “just.” Communism js 
might attempting to throttle right. 

Although at this particular time there js 
no tremendous open war actively raging on 
the ground, on the sea, or in the air be. 
tween or among any major political powers, 
a@ vast global struggle is going on. In his 
1955 state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower pointed out that this strugg) 
is not merely a clash of economic theories 
or of forms of government, or of military 
power. He said—and I quote: “At issue is 
the true nature of man. Either man is the 
creature whom the psalmist described as 
‘a little lower than the angels,’ crowned 
with glory and honor, holding ‘dominion over 
the works’ of his Creator; or man is a soul- 
less, animated machine to be enslaved, used, 
and consumed by the state for its own 
glorification. It is, therefore, a struggle 
which goes to the roots of the human spirit, 
and its shadow falls across the long sweep 
of man’s destiny.” 

The results of this struggle will affect 
every human being. For this reason, as 
many people as possible should be made 
aware of its full implications. This is a 
gigantic task. It would be a task of stag- 
gering proportions were it undertaken with- 
out hindrance or obstruction. But with 
communism working tirelessly, 24 hours a 
day with a fanaticism and energy that we 
scarcely imagine and do not even make an 
effort to comprehend—with communism 
spreading its propaganda, making its never- 
to-be-fulfilled promises—washing away with 
relentless erosion the props that support 
men's freedom—the task of spreading the 
truth and strengthening the bulwarks of 
freedom should find an alert, willing, earn- 
est volunteer in every earnest American. We 
need untiring heroes who give their lives to 
the cause in the battle for men’s minds— 
men like Dr. Frank Laubach who is respon- 
sible for having taught over 60 million peo- 
ple to read. His book, Wake Up or Blow Up, 
is full of profound truth. It is also full of 
suggestions of what you and I can do ina 
constructive way to spread the truth. 

It behooves each of us to know the dif- 
fering facts of this titanic struggle and to 
add our individual and corporate efforts 
where they are the most productive of posi- 
tive results. 

If, as our President says, this global strug- 
gle goes to the roots of the human spirit— 
then each one of us must, with bedrock 
earnestness, without procrastination, with- 
out careless laziness, eXamine himself square- 
ly—clarify his convictions-—shoulder his re- 
sponsibility. How great is your concern? 

We must be aware—and alert—and active. 
Our responsibility may be in person-to-per- 
son contacts, it may be in writing, it may be 
in speaking, it may be in teaching, at work, 
in the office, at home. What do we talk 
about at dinner? What do our children 
learn from us of gratitude for the blessings 
of freedom? What do they learn of wari! 
against subtle, creeping, insidious commu- 
nism? How true and alive is the picture our 
children have of the world in which they 
live? What is their attitude, learned from 
us, toward service in the Armed Forces of 
our Nation? Do they know, do you know, tle 

















ished policy of the United States con- 
- the use of military force? What is 

rhis is it: ““‘We will never commit ag- 
but we must always be ready to 

Does the young lad who comes under your 

f influence groan when he thinks of 
tary service, or is he anxious to add 
Nation’s power for peace? If he has 
telligent understanding of the world 
n he will never begrudge the time he 
to the protection of what his coun- 
tands for. 
e threat to world peace and freedom 
man The Soviet Communists 
proved themselves adroit at subver- 
infiltration, intrigue, conspiracy, and 
ymic and political warfare. Some- 
» in the struggle against this threat, 
free man, woman, and youth has a 
to fill and a duty to perform to pro- 
ind preserve freedom. 

Our first objective in defense of our con- 
must be to maintain the capability to 
an enemy from attack and to blunt 

t attack if it comes. We must also recog- 
the possibility that there will be local 
long the periphery of the Communist 
r elsewhere on the globe. 
United States Army is endeavoring to 
maximum use of science and tech- 
y in order to be able to minimize the 
ers of men in our military formations. 
reased mobility, flexibility, and fire- 
combined with improved communi- 
and intelligence will fit us to cope 
great superiority in numbers of the 
>, and .with battles that might occur 

y place in the world or simultaneously at 

ny places. 

t various stages, from the drawing board 
eld tests, are such innovations as a 
ortable atomic energic plant for use 
tpost areas. An improved nike for bet- 
itinental defense; an integrated sys- 

f electronic (including tactical TV), 
mic and infrared devices which are ex- 
ted to give the battlefield commander in- 
ntaneous, all-weather intelligence of all 

t is transpiring in his area; communica- 
systems which will be needed on to- 

morrow’s dispersed field of battle, cold- 
ther gear designed to withstand polar 

bitterness; foodstuffs preserved by atomic 
iation; a family of vehicles which will 
negotiate almost any kind of terrain; all 
e and a thousand more projects are un- 
aerway. 
All branches of the armed services are 
ving in these same directions, with the 
ame purposes and the same foresightedness. 

Our Government has not overlooked the 

portance of industrial mobilization. The 

materiel production capacity to meet mobili- 
zation requirements is maintained largely 
by keeping essential war industries in busi- 
ness with reduced orders and by mothball- 

under contract with the ultimate pro- 
cucer, the machinery needed to support an 
it effort. 


We must remember that we in the United 
tes do not stand alone in this struggle. 
Men, the world over, except for the rela- 
ely few who either have distorted notions 
of what is best for mankind or who are 
crazed with the lust for power—men outside 
dad inside the Iron Curtain—instinctively 

e freedom. We have strong friends and 
allles among the free countries, we have 
NATO and the Manila Pact. 

When I think of our friends around the 
world I am reminded of my visit to Colmar 
C 
Ww 


mw 
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n the occasion of the celebration of the 
th anniversary of its liberation. 

Our hopes for peace are not futile. 

In the middle of 1942 we had suffered de- 
feat at Pearl Harbor, the Japanese were over- 
running the Pacific, Rommel was driving the 
British out of Egypt, and things looked 
completely hopeless. But we had only 
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started our all-out effort to attain the power 
necessary to win the war. 

We must now attain the power necessary 
to maintain the peace. This is no futile 
hope. 

The men of the 28th Division whom we 
honor here today had the spirit that gen- 
erated the power to win World War I and 
World War II. Let us sustain the results of 
their victory. Let us, not just for today— 
not just for tomorrow—but for all time, pre- 
vent world war UWI. Wecandoit. We must 
do it. 

With the spirit of the men of the 28th, 
let us generate power for peace. 





Why Reenlistment Is Dragging Its Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived from the wife of a serviceman 
whose original intention it was to make 
a career out of the military service of 
this country, and which describes quite 
vividly the complaints a serviceman can 
justifiably make and one of the many 
reasons why reenlistments are falling 
off. 

I believe it deserves the attention of 
every Member of this body, because of 
its frank discussion of what career serv- 
ice personnel are up against in their 
struggle to retain personal dignity and 
the honor of wearing the American uni- 
form. 

The security and protection of Amer- 
ica depends to a great extent on the 
morale and spirit of our career men and 
their families. 

This letter certainly brings into focus 
one of the many salient reasons why 
enlistments today are at such a low ebb. 

For obvious reasons, I have deleted the 
name and address of the writer of this 
interesting, yet justifiable criticism. 

The letter is as follows: 

Mr. A. W. CRETELLA, 

Representative from Connecticut, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CRETELLA: The Hoover Commis- 
sion report, summarized in the newspapers 
this week, has in certain of its aspects dis- 
mayed and depressed me. I would like to 
bring to your attention, for your examina- 
tion and for whatever answer you may be 
able to give, the problem of commissaries 
and local merchants. 

My husband is completing the final 
months of a year and a half overseas. When 
he returns, we shall have another 18 months 
before this 4-year enlistment ends at last 
in discharge. Perhaps we might have 
planned a career in the service, to build that 
“professional core” that one hears so much 
about now, when the President and sundry 
others cry out that there are fewer and 
fewer reenlistments. And they also say 
what a fine life it would make for a young 
man (and I presume they must. or ought 
to, include that young woman, his wife). 
This letter is rather involved with some of 
our reasons for not staying in, and the type 
of pressuring revealed in the Hoover report 
is a part of them—a part I have been long 
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expecting, ever since I lived in my first base 
town. 

First of all, let us agree that a man and a 
wife ought to be together. From some 
sources I have heard it expressed that living 
with one’s wife is a privilege conferred on 
the married serviceman by the military. A 
privilege that can be revoked at any time. 
I had naively Delieved only God could sunder 
the married. 

Secondly, if you have ever been an en- 
listed man, or someone close to you has, 
you will not disagree when I say that an 
enlisted man has few rights and fewer priv- 
ileges. He is a serial number to the mili- 
tary and a pariah to the civilians. I be- 
lieve I have a quorum among service-ex- 
perienced husbands and wives of my ac- 
quaintance, who agree with me in the fol- 
lowing: Every man in uniform is considered 
by the civilians as a potential rapist. Or a 
drunk. Or a property destroyer. Visit a 
base town if you don’t agree. A man in 
uniform is arrogant, doesn’t pay his bills, 
is dishonest, is a threat to decent society. 
In reality of course the serviceman is not 
any of these (or proportionally any more 
of these than the local populace is) but that 
is the way civilians in base towns act, even 
as they send off native sons to other camps 
in praise and affection. We, the trans- 
planted service people, come from another 
region, and hence we are looked on with a 
jaundiced eye. 

In some towns, notably Belleville, Tll., ac- 
tive work has been done on both sides to 
great improvement, but in a hundred other 
towns, life is a living hell for the single 
serviceman, and much more than that for 
married service couples. Apartments are 
high priced and hard to get. Service wives 
are denied jobs for which they are often 
very well qualified, and insulted as they 
apply. 

But the most taxing pressure met in base 
towns comes from the local merchants. Every 
town we have been in, the married service 
people have lived under the constant yam- 
mering of highly wrought up chamber of 
commerce members, agitating to close the 
commissary. 

Let’s really look at it. Our total income, 
including allotment, pay, and separate ra- 
tions, averages out to $44.07 per week. It is 
not possible to feed and house two adults 
on that amount of money. (Remember how 
hard it is for the service wives to get jobs.) 
With children, though the pay is trivially 
higher the task is more than impossible. 
The commissaries are a godsend to us, the 
enlisted couples. With the commissary, 
where good food is sold at a fair price, we can 
afford to maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing. If the commissaries are sacrificed to the 
avarice of the local merchants, separate ra- 
tions pay will have to be increased twice and 
three times its present amount. 

There was little money base towns before 
the base came. The merchants have become 
rather too fond of ready military cash. It 
is never enough that we buy daily milk, 
fresh meat, fresh fruits and vegetables, cars, 
clothes, toys, shoes, furniture, books, records 
appliances, yard goods, light, power, gasoline, 
and cooking gas from the town. They want 
more. They want the rest of our pitiful al- 
lowance of food money. It is not enough 
that we patronize the local entertainments, 
support local churches, go to local doctors. 
They want our entire food dollar. 

It is easy for merchants to pressure. They 
have money for canypaigns, and they vote. 
The serviceman is often too young to vote, 
or failed to register because he was away 
from home when he came of age, or he is 
careless about getéing his absentee ballot, or 
absentce ballots are made just too difficult to 
come by. And the service couples are, for 
the most part, rather young, rather gullible 
and naive, not very sophisticated, politically 
or socially. They don’t know how to make 
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their gripes heard. Or they are afraid. 
Chain of command, you know. Chain of 
communication 


The only way service people can express 

their disaffection with the whole military is 
by not reenlisting. And they are not, in 
droves. We are not staying in the service— 
because of housing, civilian and military at- 
titudes, jobs for me, children, uncertain 
medical service for dependents—and as long 
as there is any threat to the commmssaries, 
we certainly ‘wouldn't be eager to stay. 
There are others, who, from lack of interest 
in civilian jobs or a desire for security, had 
planned to stay in the service. There will be 
fewer of these however, if the commissaries 
48) 
” It seems to me no threat to Pinkerton’s 
business that the Government is training 
armed men. Pinkerton has not filed a peti- 
tion that he take over his rightful place as 
trainer of the Army. Why should merchants 
be permitted to pressure the Government on 
this, forcing us to buy at their places of busi- 
ness. The commissary is in business to 
serve us, in lieu of standard wages to us. 

Pardon me if I have seemed rather violent 
in this letter in spots, but the service with 
all its little presures rather galls me. 


Somewhere, somehow, if we are to have a 
career core to the service, people must agree 
to compensate the serviceman for the many 
real things he is sacrificing on leaving civil- 
jan life. Things that civilians take for 
granted because they never experience the 
deprivation. 





MSTS Competes With Private Industry in 
Ship Repair Shops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have called the attention 
of the House to the critical situation in 
which the Nation’s shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry finds itself because of in- 
sufficient work, and to the vital import- 
ance of this industry to our national se- 
curity. The shops in the industry, big 
and little, are limping along or folding up 
because there is practically no new con- 
struction of merchant vessels and very 
little repair work to spread among them. 
The existing facilities are largely idle, no 
expansion of the industry is taking place, 
and the skilled employees so essential to 
our mobilization preparedness are being 
dispersed and dying off with no replace- 
ments trained to take their places. 

In the face of this situation our Gov- 
ernment should be bending every effort 
to ward off possible disaster to the ship- 
building and repair industry and to keep 
it alive. Instead of that, it is my pain- 
ful duty to report, the Military Sea 
Transportation Service of the United 
States Navy, which is by far the largest 
single cargo and passenger enterprise in 
this country, is now operating mainte- 
nance and repair shops for its vessels and 
by so doing is helping to drive private in- 
dustry further in the red and out of the 
ship repair business. Certainly the Navy 
must operate and maintain yards and 
shops to construct and overhaul its war- 
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craft. However, it is equally certain 

that MSTS has no excuse for setting up 

a chain of repair shops for commercial 

type vessels when more than adequate 

facilities exist in private industry right 
next door to the shops MSTS has set up. 
Three of these repair shops are now 

being operated—1 in San Francisco, 1 

in Seattle, and 1 in New York. These 3 

are 3 too many since no one can contend 

that in either of those areas private in- 
dustry cannct do the job. The industry 
is, in fact, crying for it as I well know 
from the protests of shops in my district 
in San Francisco. Moreover, on the 
basis of MSTS’ tactics in expanding its 
shipping empire beyond the actual need 
and in competition with private shipping, 
it would not surprise me to see an equally 
rapid expansion of their repair branch if 
action is not taken to nip it in the bud. 

Mr. Speaker, I present for the Recorp 
at this point a copy of a resolution 
adopted at a joint conference of the 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilders Conference 

and the Pacific Coast District Metal 

Trades Council, AFL, on May 13 of this 

year in Long Beach, Calif. The two or- 

ganizations jointly represent the major 
segments of the ship repair industry and 
the shipyard employees on the entire 

Pacific coast. Their resolution points to 

the threat this MSTS operation poses to 

their industry and demands the elimi- 
nation of MSTS repair shops as an un- 
necessary extension of the Service’s basic 
function. I fully agree with the resolu- 
tion and urge that Congress go into the 
matter fully. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT CONFERENCE BETWEEN 
Paciric Coast SHIPBUILDERS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE PactiFric Coast DISTRICT 
METAL TRADES COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, AT WILTON HOTEL, LONG 
BEAcH, CALIF., May 13, 1955 
Whereas the Military Sea Transportation 

Service is set up to provide under one au- 

thority, control, operation, and administra- 

tion of ocean transportation of personnel, 
materiel and other cargoes for all agencies of 
the Department of Defense of the United 

States; and 
Whereas in the performance of the basic 

function for which it has been set up the 

Military Sea Transportation Service has ex- 

tended its operations to include the opera- 

tion of maintenance and repair shops in the 
ports on the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the private shipbuilding plant fa- 
cilities and skilled personenl employed 
therein constitute a vital link in an inte- 
grated national defense system, and are ade- 
quate and sufficient for current needs in the 
ports in question in servicing the vessels 
operated by the Military Sea Transportation 

Service; and 
Whereas the continued operation by the 

Military Sea Transportation Service of 

maintenance and repair shops is a serious 

encroachment on the private shipbuilding 
industry, and poses a serious economic threat 
to the industry and the workers employed 
therein. From a governmental standpoint 
the operation of the repair shops in the ports 
in question is uneconomical and unneces- 
sary; and 

Whereas representatives of the Seattle 

Metal Trades Council and the San Francisco 

Bay Cities Metal Trades Council have on 

numerous occasions protested to the naval 

authorities in the port cities in question 
against these operations, and their con- 
tinued expansion, and further carried their 
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protests to the commander, Military Seg 
Transportation Service, Vice Adm. Francis 
C. Denebrink, and these protests were con. 
tinuously ignored: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That representatives of the Pp,. 
cific Coast shipbuilding and ship repair jn. 
dustry and representatives of the union 
affiliated with the Pacific Coast Metal Trade 
Council, American Federation of Labo; 
meeting in conference at the Wilton Hote! jy 
Long Beach, Calif., May 13, 1955, join in re. 
questing our representatives in the Congress 
to demand that the Military Sea Transporta. 
tion Service eliminate the operation of main. 
tenance and repair shops in the ports on the 
Pacific Coast, and adhere strictly to the 
basic functions for which it is set up. 
WILuraM H. Way, 
Chairman, Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Conference. 
THOMAs A. ROTELL, 
Erecutive Secretary, Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, Corte 
Madera, Calif. 
JAMES C. VAN DYKE, 
Conference Secretary, Employers. 
A. F. BARTHOLOMEw, 
Conference Secretary, Labor. 








The Last Old Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the Memorial Day order of Gen. John A. 
Logan, commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which appears 
in the National Tribune-the Stars and 
Stripes, Thursday, May 26, 1955: 


Of the nearly two and one-quarter million 
men who fought in the Union Armies during 
the Civil War of 1861-65, only one remains. 
He is Albert Woolson, of Duluth, Minn., who 
recently marked his 108th birthday. Next 
week thoughtful Americans will celebrate 
Memorial Day, proclaimed by Gen. John A. 
Logan on May 5, 1868, when he was com- 
mander in chief of the then powerful Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

We have been unable to find the exact 
date of publication, but probably far more 
than 50 years ago there appeared in the 
Tribune a tribute to “the Last Old Soldier,” 
written by one of our Civil War leaders. 
The lines have been sent to us by one of 
our faithful readers from California and, 
although it has long been policy to not print 
verse in this newspaper, we feel that an ex- 
ception can be made in this column and 
we are happy to meet the request to reprint, 
as a tribute to the last surviving Civil War 
veteran, the following lines which were 
written by R. M. Ratuff, of Middletown, 
Ohio: 


“Say, boys, have you heard what the news- 
papers say? 

One hundred and fifty old soldiers a day, 

Footsore and weary, have dropped at last, 

Back on the road where the column has 
passed. 


“Every week—seven days—keep the number 
in mind— 

Another full regiment lagging behind. 

We bid them goodby with a tear and & 
song, 

And the column keeps steadily marching 
along. 
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opyery three weeks another brigade 
pack in the quiet old churchyard is laid; 
» Jook at the spot where they peacefully 
ieep, 
’ nat his place in the column must 
keep. 
+ days—a division forever at rest, 
‘ickets thrown out, no foe will molest. 
et it be morning, at noon, or at night, 
lumn moves onward—is soon out of 
$1 7ht. 
‘ ry six months a full army corps 
Goes into camp on the furthermost shore; 
No break in the column—the evening is 
damp; 
But never mind, boys, we’ll soon be in camp. 


4n army each year, and weary, I ween, 
Sleeps ‘neath the sod with the grass grow- 
ing green. 
An army complete, Fifty Thousand Strong, 
And the column is still moving slowly 
along. 
“Soon there will be but an invalid corps 
Of an army that numbered two milions or 
more. 
A division, a brigade, then a regiment small, 
roo feeble to note when a comrade shall 
fall. 


“At last but a company, then a platoon, 

A few stragglers left; then soon, oh, too 
soon, 

We will read this small item: “The news 
comes today 

That the last old soldier has Just passed 
away.’” 





Merry-Go-Round on the Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Buffalo Evening News car- 
ries the headline “MILLER Calls Demo- 
cratic Bills on Falls Power Socialistic,” 
and the article which follows goes on to 
explain how my colleague, Congressman 
MILLER, of Lockport, feels that two 
Democratic-sponsored measures for de- 
velopment of power at Niagara Falls by 
the New York State Power Authority are 
“varying degrees of socialism.” On the 
very next page of the same issue appears 
another interesting headline on the same 
subject “Private Power Couldn’t Profit in 
St. Lawrence,” Moses says, and below 
that in subheadline type, “That’s Why 
Five Concerns Gave Up on That Project 
and Now Seek Falls Development. He 
Charges.” In the article which follows, 
Chairman Robert Moses, of State power 
authority, fires a return salvo at the 
sponsors of private-power development. 
But examining still another and earlier 
issue of the News, we see that even the 
“two Democratic-sponsored measures 
are not in agreement,” as we read the 
headline “LeHmMaN Denounces Niagara 
Power Bill—Will Submit His Own.” In 
other words, the Senator from New York 
State is displeased, to say the least, with 
the bill sponsored by the New York State 
Power Authority. 

We see three different viewpoints, each 
one Sincere, each one has its points, and 


all are in complete disagreement. But 
there is one thing they all say together, 
as one man, even though you have to 
read between the lines to see it. They 
say, “Here is concrete evidence that the 
Stalemate on Niagara power which has 
now continued for 5 long years, at a cost 
of $300 million in lost power, will con- 
tinue for some time yet.” They reflect 
the fact that with a Republican adminis- 
tration in Washington and a Democratic 
Congress, and a Republican New York 
State Legislature, and a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, it would be little short of a miracle 
if the controversy which has raged over 
the Niagara for 5 long years were settled 
overnight. 

All of this controversy points up more 
eloquently than anything I could say, 
the need for immediate passage of H. R. 
5377 which I introduced last March 30. 
It simply calls for immediate construc- 
tion of power development works on the 
Niagara by a nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
construction agency, so that construction 
can proceed while these divergent inter- 
ests are settling their differences. In 
that way, the project will be finished and 
not just beginning when those differences 
are settled, as they some day must be. 

A recent editorial in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News accurately captures the spirit 
in which I introduced this bill. It recog- 
nizes the disastrous stalemate which has 
imposed a stranglehold on this essential 
project for 5 years, and which threatens 
to continue indefintely into the future. 
It realistically appraises the chances of 
complete settlement of the whole Niagara 
problem at this session of Congress, and 
it finds them not very good. It observes 
the nonpartisan character of my bill for 
immediate construction, and the fact 
that it is not inconsistent with any final 
solution which is ultimately adopted, 
whether now, or 4 or 5 years from now, 
because construction started today, will 
not be completed for that length of time. 
It notes that Canada, which can use our 
share of the power until we are in posi- 
tion to use it, has now completed its 
project, not 1 year ahead of us, as origi- 
nally feared, but 5 years ahead of us if 
we started today. It recognizes that 
passage of the Radwan bill would itself 
act as a spur to the setlement of the dif- 
ferences which plague the Niagara, and 
that other pending bills are natural ex- 
tensions of my bill for immediate, non- 
partisan construction, and not incon- 
sistent with it. It repeats the sober sta- 
tistics that the value of the American 
share of this power, which has flowed 
over the falls since the 1950 treaty au- 
thorized us to develop it, is $300 million; 
that if we started today, $300 million 
worth would run over the falls before we 
finished. 

Almost $10 million worth of power has 
run over the falls since I introduced my 
bill, and while it has languished in com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier are denied power which 
they need for their industries, and to at- 
tract new industries; and the State and 
the Nation are denied their full power 
potential at a time when we need all we 
can get to meet the growing power be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. A recent edi- 
torial in the Washington Evening Star 
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points out that the need for more elec- 
trical power in this country is doubled 
every 10 years. 

As I stated to the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee in a recent let- 
ter urging him to report out this bill, I 
have no pride of authorship in it. If 
anyone has any ideas which will improve 
it and speed its passage, I will be pleased 
to consider its amendment, so long as I 
can preserve its basic intent. But who 
can, in good conscience, oppose its basic 
intent? This is one situation where we 
can only lose, not gain, by the passage 
of time. 





National Sanitation Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Association of 
Sanitarians is an organization of regis- 
tered sanitarians who through their na- 
tional organization strive to educate the 
people of the United States concerning 
the need for proper sanitation practices. 
One of their great aims is to awaken the 
people of America to the importance of 
cleanliness and sanitation so as to attain 
better health in all of our communities. 

The president of this fine national or- 
ganization, Floyd M. Miller, is from my 
own hometown, Shreveport, La. As a 
result of his untiring and unrelenting 
efforts to obtain recognition for the 
registered sanitarians of the United 
States, the great work they are doing is 
now receiving appropriate attention. 
Mr. Miller, a qualified and capable sani- 
tarian himself, has for many years led 
the uphill struggle to establish a law in 
Louisiana requiring sanitarians to pos- 
sess definite qualifications and be regis- 
tered by the State. I am happy to say 
he has been successful in this battle. 
The efforts of Mr. Miller, however, have 
not been confined to Louisiana; they are 
national in scope. As president of the 
National Association of Sanitarians he 
has shown the great progress sanitarians 
have made in obtaining recognition of 
their splendid work. I quote from a re- 
cent letter from Mr. Miller: 

The saniterians of this country have 
grown in knowledge and ability and have now 
reached a very high level of professionalism 
in public health. Great strides have been 
made in the educational qualifications of 
the sanitarian and today most States and 
cities require their sanitarian trainee to be 
educated in the basic sciences and in most 
cases they are required to have additional 
training so as to equip them to give better 
service in our sanitation problems. In the 
State of Louisiana, for instance, qualifica- 
tions of a man to be employed as a sani- 
tarian have reached the level that we now 
have & registration act set up by the State 
legislature in 1954, which establishes the 
sanitarian as a registered sanitarian and in 
1959 the person employed as a sanitarian 
trainee will necessarily have to have a de- 
gree in sanitarian science. There are five 
other States that have such acts and there 
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are many more that are working toward 
establishing such acts in their States. 

“The National Association of Sanitarians 
has about 1,800 members, 31 States and Ha- 
wail and Panama Canal affiliated. The pur- 
pose and meaning of the organization of the 
National Association of Sanitarians was to 
raise the standards of the sanitarian per- 
sonnel throughout the United States and we 
feel that we are gradually reaching the goal 
of profess tatus.” 


To further promote the great aims of 
this splendid organization and to greatly 
benefit millions of Americans, the asso- 
ciation has recommended that a National 
Sanitation Week be established. During 
this week, the association would present 
a concentrated educational program to 
alert all of the people of the United 
States to the need for sanitary practices 
at home, at work, and at play. 

Should such a week be so designated, 
“the beacon light of public health” will 
brighter glow. I endorse the idea and 
commend it to the consideration of this 
Congress. 


ional & 


Who’s Aiding Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, it cannot be 
said too often that money which the 
States get from the Federal Government 
is the same money that the people of the 
States pay to the Federal Government in 
taxes. Washington has no independent 
source of money except what is collected 
from the people. Again briefly and 
sharply pointing to the truth of this is 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
Pleasantville Press, Want Federal Aid? 
Who's Aiding Whom? 

With the permission of the House, it is 
herewith appended: 

WANT FeperRaL AID? WuHo'’s ArmpInc WHOM? 


Most of us have thought, some of us have 
urged our Representatives to get Federal aid 
for this and that. 

The brochure published by the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association, the High Cost of Fed- 
eral Aid, or Who's Aiding Whom? makes good 
sense. For every dollar our State and local 
governments receive in Federal aid, New Jer- 
sey taxpayers are paying $2.19 to the Federal 
Government for support of the grants-in-aid 
system nationally. Putting it another way, 
in 1953 Federal-aid payments into New Jersey 
amounted to $45,400. But in taxes to sup- 
port that year’s total national grants-in- 
program of $2,758,700,000, New Jersey tax- 
payers contributed $99,300,000, 

We may think we are getting something 
for nothing, but, as the association pointedly 
puts it, “The only place the Federal Govern- 
ment can get money for Federal aid is from 
you.” 

It’s the taxpayers, in every locality all over 
America, who actually contribute the money 
to Washington which Washington then doles 
back in Federal aid—money which has 
shrunk during the process because of the 
administrative and debt-service costs. 

Can New Jersey afford more aid from the 
Federal Government? 

It’s a question that every State must face 
realistically for their own financial solvency. 
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Realism on Postal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
May 24, 1955: 

REALISM ON PosTAL Pay 

Determination might well be considered 
as another middle name for President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, at least as far as the postal 
pay increase bill is concerned. 

Certainly the President was resolute in 
vetoing the measure designed to boost the 
pay of 500,000 faithful postal workers by an 
average of 8.8 percent. 

All along the White House made clear its 
firm opposition to a raise greater than 17.6 
percent. So the presidential action, deter- 
mined as it was, really came as no surprise. 

No doubt thousands of post office em- 
ployees are bitter. Perhaps one of their 
union spokesmen spoke their minds when 
he termed the veto “ill-advised, unfair and 
discriminatory.” 

We also suspect many Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress are more than a little 
miffed that a Republican administration has 
thus thrown down a challenge. The real 
test of strength will come when the Senate, 
probably on Tuesday, votes whether or not 
to override the veto. 

But before tempers fly out the window, 
it would be well for everybody—Members of 
Congress, postal workers and the general 
public—to look at all angles of this important 
issue. 

We can start from an agreed point that 
postal workers are undoubtedly entitled to 
higher pay because most, if not all, of them 
are loyal and conscientious public servants. 
We would add, however, that the adminis- 
tration’s budgeting authorities were entitled 
to indioate how high, within the range of 
sound economics and firm budget policy, 
those raises should go. 

President Eisenhower, as indicated above, 
recommended a pay increase of approximately 
7.6 percent. Congress boosted the increase 
to 8.8 percent. Had there been no other con- 
siderations, this comparatively slight differ- 
ence would not alone have justified a veto. 

But the bill as passed by Congress makes 
unsound distribution of the increases within 
that average, so that some workers are boost- 
ed 9 percent and some doing the same work 
as little as 7 percent. Obviously this woulda 
be detrimental to employee morale. 

The bill also would remove some of the 
incentive for better work, because of discrim- 
inations against the most responsible officia!s, 
And because the bill does not go far enough 
in reclassification of jobs, as Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out, it would force “awkward and 
unfair administrative practices in a Govern- 
ment department whose operations affect 
every person, every enterprise, and every 
community in the country.” 

Postal workers have long sought a pay raise. 
In the circumstances, the tendency may be to 
center their fire on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

But they cannot in good conscience over- 
look the plain facts that the bill Congress 
approved is political in origin, discriminatory 
in effect, and does not face up to the fiscal 
realities. 

It is our hope, now that the bill has been 
vetoed, that the Senate will sustain the 
President's action and Congress will get to 
work at once on a realistic bill without such 
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partisan flavor. Postal employees were q 
nied an increase last year because of 
gressional jockeying for political favors, 
deserve better treatment this time. 


Planning Solves School Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times, Apri] 
22, 1955. This article gives an account 
of the splendid progress made by the 
citizens of Decatur, Ala., in providing 
better school facilities and salary in- 
creases for teachers: 

PLANNING SOLVES SCHOOL PROBLEM—Denica- 
TION DAY IN DECATUR, ALA., WILL Marx 
SUCCESS OF 8- YEAR PROGRAM—ALL FINANcrp 
By Ciry—SPECIAL TAXES, BOND ISSUES Hay: 
PROVIDED BUILDINGS, RAISED TEACHERS’ Pay 


(By John N. Popham) 


Decator, Ata., April 21.—A public-school- 
improvement program that has provided 
modern, functional, and uncrowded cla 
rooms for all Decatur pupils will be cele 
brated in special ceremonies here tomorrow 

Dedication day marks the result of 8 ye 
of planning and cooperation. Decatur's cit 
zens overwhelmingly voted to assume lo 
tax levies to meet bond issues of $3,50( 
for school-building construction and teacher 
salary increases, with no outside fiscal assist 
ance. 

Community enthusiasm has been so wid 
spread that in four election contests th 
school-improvement proponents have car 
ried every voting box in the city. Fathers 
now account for about 40 percent of attend 
ance at Parent-Teachers Association meet 
ings. 

The better buildings and better traine 
teachers have resulted in an increase in high 
school attendance and college admissions. 
There have been a broadening of participa 
tion in community cultural activities. An 
in-service training program for teachers has 
attracted national interest. 


VARIED PROGRAMS ARRANGED 


Decatur has invited representatives of 
school systems and teacher institutions 
throughout the country to visit school 
buildings and observe classroom work. 

There will be recreation programs in school 
‘yards, a barbecue luncheon in one of the city 
parks and a concert by the 115-piece Decatur 
High School Band. In the evening Dr. Wal- 
ter Cocking, of New York City, editor of 
School Executive magazine, will speak. 

This city of 25,000 population, including 
4,500 elementary and high-school pupils, 
hugs the banks of the Tennessee River in 
North Alabama. Diversified agriculture and 
waterborne commerce has attracted many 
new industries in recent years. 

In January 1947, the voters approved 4 
proposal, 601 to 201, to levy a 1-mill tax for 
school-building purposes. Encouraged by 
this showing, the board of education called 
for a 7.5-millage-tax vote in May. 

Walter M. Jackson, superintendent of 
echools, arranged a parade of all school 
pupils through Decatur’s downtown streets 
on election eve. 

The 3,300 pupils and 95 teachers marched 
through the heart of the city. Children car- 
ried placards of their own design and word- 








» most popular slogan read, “Daddy, 
: vote for the tax.” 
» parade idea had caught on and the 
nd fire departments asked permis: 
irticipate as leadoff members. The 
rtation company fell in at the rear 
ir brandnew buses. 


HIGH TAX VOTED, 1,062 TO 234 


. tax measure was carried by a vote of 
to 234 Two bond issues, one for 
)00 in 1948, and the other for $2 mil- 
1953, were approved at the polls. 
tur now has 2 new high schools, 2 
lementary schools, and 2 additions to 
tary schools. Three large elementary 
have been completely renovated. 
permanent and two temporary school 
gs have been abandoned as unsafe. 
ut 700 Negro pupils are in the school 
The new Negro high school, opened 
t January 24, is on a 17-acre tract. It 
.ccommodate almost double its present 
en! ment. 
hers’ pay has about doubled in the 
f r expansion period. Among the white 
ers, 93 percent are college graduates, as 
red to 63 percent in 1946. Every Negro 
her is a college graduate. 
rhe teacher inservice training program 
features workshops in art, courses in ceram- 
4 3-year course in child growth and de- 
yment under the direction of the Uni- 
ity of Maryland, a 1-year course in read- 
problems and an elementary science 
rse under the direction of the State 
ichers College at Florence. 
In 1950, 25 high school graduates entered 
Last year, 60 graduates entered col- 


college. 


> 


re, 





Digging for Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of May 17 en- 
titled “Digging for Issues.”’ The editorial 
follows: 

DIGGING FoR ISSUES 

When a party is out of power, as the Demo- 
crats now are at the White House, the lead- 
ership naturally grasps at every straw which 
may turn out to be a salable issue at the 
polls 

The task can be especially frustrating when 
the party in power has a very popular Presi- 
dent, as is the case right now. The outs 
inevitably are torn over the question whether 

r not to attack him personally. And even 
if they do, they have not assurance they 
will hurt him materially. 

Often they are exasperated to find that a 
popular President can ride out blunder after 
blunder without important loss of stature. 
The Democrats at the moment are busy 
cataloging what they believe are some of 
Mr. Eisenhower's errors in office. But a few 
of these go well back into 1953, and the pub- 
lic-opinion polls measuring the President’s 
popularity suggest these things didn’t upset 
many people. 

Politicians close to events frequently mag- 
nify in their own minds the impact these 
developments will have on the public at 
large. They get all stirred up in Washington 
over matters that won’t cause a ripple 200 
miles away. 

Some of them then proceed to bemoan the 
indifference of voters. No doubt there's 
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plenty of that, but it's certainly not the 
whole story in Mr. Eisenhower's case. 

It’s been said before and it can be said 
again: Most Americans trust him deeply. 
They believe he is sincerely concerned for 
their welfare and safety. They believe he is 
qualified to keep them out of war. The very 
political ineptitude his critics allege actu- 
ally helps convince many voters Mr. Eisen- 
hower is above politics. 

When this is the case, it isn’t going to 
hurt him much to point out that he doesn't 
know the name of the head of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Or to charge him with 
cruelty to the squirrels on the White: House 
lawn. A few critics did seriously suggest 
these little things could help do him in. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence that 
Mr. Eisenhower can even commit bobbles in 
the very field he is considered most able to 
deal with—foreign and military affairs—and 
not suffer unduly. 





Cabinet and Commission Would End 
Federal Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I feel 
it is my duty to keep the House informed 
as to the program of the present admin- 
istration in its policy to curtail the REA, 
I believe that the following article, which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Bulletin of May 22, tells the entire story, 
and I feel it is the duty of every Member 
of Congress to know exactly what is going 
on under the present administration’s 
public-power policy, more particularly 
the policy concerning the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration: 

CABINET AND COMMISSIONS WovuLD END 

FEDERAL POWER 
(By Ralph W. Page) 

Critics of the administration reiterate that 
it is controlled and operates in the interest 
of big business and corporate management. 

There is no question that the President’s 
official family and most of his intimates and 
advisers represent this class of citizens. 
Even so, they may not act exclusively for 
their own advantage. 

But in one aspect of Government they 
present a solid front. The Cabinet, the 
study commissions, and all their affiliates to 
date are behind the drive of the power com- 
panies to liquidate Federal power projects 
and turn the entire distribution of electricity 
from Federal dams into the hands of the 
electric power corporations. 

The President apparently doesn’t know 
this. He keeps saying that he has no inten- 
tion of damaging the TVA, and that he is a 
firm supporter of the rural electrification 
program. 

At the same time, in his last press con- 
ference he paid high tribute to the latest 
Hoover Commission report. And this ad- 
vocates the liquidation of the TVA power 
projects, and foreclosure of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The idea is that 
henceforth the rural electrification coop- 
eratives should get their money in the bank- 
ers’ market. 
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Now no reasonable man has any prejudice 
against the power companies. They have 
done, and we are doing, a superb job of ex- 
panding our power facilities, and are serving 
the public in a wholly cooperative spirit. 
Also they are exceedingly prosperous, as they 
should be. Just why they feel it necessary 





to undermine the rural cooperatives and 
sabotage the Federal power program is not 
too plain, It obviously is doing them no 
damage. 


Consider the record of the rural electri- 
fication cooperatives. 

When the REA was established only 11 
percent of the farms in the country had 
electricity. Today 93 percent are serviced. 
The co-ops have increased rural consumers 


from 775,000 to nearly 5 million. Rates 
have gone down from 7 cents to about 2'4 
cents. Individual consumption has in- 


creased from 37 kilowatt hours to 209 kilo- 
watt hours. Incidentally, of course, farm 
production and income have been enor- 
mously increased and farm living enriched 
by the process. These co-ops have created 
a market of $4 billion for electric supplies, 


,and established processing industries add- 


ing materiaily to Federal taxes. 

Meantime, they have borrowed $3 billion 
from the REA. But they are ahead of 
schedule in their payments, and less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of these loans are 
in default. 

It must be observed that these co-ops are 
strictly private business ventures. There is 
nothing socialistic about them. They have 
proved that they can run this business as 
well as any Delaware corporation. 

All this is made possible by two assists 
from the Government. The REA lends these 
co-ops money at a cheap rate—not at a loss, 
but much below what they would have to 
pay private investors. And they are given 
first choice for power at Federal dams, at 
the cheap rate the Government charges for 
power. 

In neither case is there any loss to the 
Government or the taxpayers. The whole 
drive is not to save the Goverment any 
money. It isso make the private power com- 
panies middlemen between the Government 
and the cooperatives, and to compel the co- 
ops to pay more for their money, and s0 raise 
their rates. 

It is to run them out of business. This 
in spite of the fact that the Republican plat- 
form endorsed them in toto. Presumably 
the President doesn’t know what this is all 
about, 





Veterans’ Organization Opposes Return 
of Former Enemy Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of the House the 
fact that one the Nation’s great vet- 
erans’ organizations, the American 
Legion, has gone on record at its most 
recent convention against the return of 
enemy assets seized by the United States 
to their former owners or governments. 
I am glad to present their views. The 
resolution which appears on page 94 of 
the proceedings of the 36th national 
convention of the American Legion is- 
sued as House Document No. 54, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, follows: 
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Believing that the American veteran has a 
vested interest In enemy assets seized by the 
United States and that such assets should 
< 1¢ to be devoted to the purposes pro- 
\ the War Claims Act, the American 
I effort to return these 
to their former owners or their gov- 


led by 


opposes any 





Entangling Foreign Alliances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the fact that I am a citizen of 
the United States. I have no wish to 
owe allegiance to any other country or 
group of countries. Nothing disturbs 
me more than the various moves to make 
the United States a party to entangling 
foreign alliances that would divest us of 
our sovereignty. 

I have just read John O'’Donnell’s 
column Capitol Stuff, dated May 23, 
which appears in today’s edition of the 
New York Daily News, and I think it 
should be read by every citizen of the 
United States. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the aforemen- 
tioned column: 

CaprroL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—A few days back, 
F. D. R.’s Chief of Staff for World War II, 
five-star Gen. George Catlett Marshall, an- 
nounced that he was all out for us Ameri- 
cans joining up and promptly with an outfit 
called Atlantic Union Now. 

The objectives of General Marshall’s At- 
jantic Union Now idea were placed on the 
record before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee a few months ago with this declaration: 
“To drive the United States into a political 
union with a number of European and other 
foreign countries with a common citizenship, 
common foreign policy and defense estab- 
lishment, unified currency, economic inte- 
gration, and unrestricted immigration.” 

The perfect answer to Marshall's Union 
Now plea—this surrender of the sovereignty 
of our republic—can be plucked from the 
words of Marshall's own military superior 
(before the New Deal), Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

What General Marshall has to urge, and 
what his protege General Eisenhower may 
yet do, still rests on the uneasy lap of the 
Kremlin gods. But on the main proposition, 
MacArthur came up with a few basic state- 
ments only last January at Los Angeles. 
What he said there and what Marshall has 
said here is worthy of serious study and 
thinking. Marshall urged that we should 
doff American flag and uniforms and go into 
some sort of an alliance with foreign tribes— 
chiefly in Europe. 

MacArthur said: 

“I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death, 
and Iam sure a merciful God has taken them 
unto Himself (the war dead). 

“In these troublesome days of confused 
and bewildered international sophistication 
let no man misunderstand why they did that 
which they did. These were patriots, pure 
and plain. 


“No complex philosophies of world intrigue 
and conspiracy dominated their thoughts. 
No elaboration or extravagance of propa- 
ganda dimmed their sensibilities.” 
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THE DEVOTED DOCTRINE OF DECATUR 

“Just the simple fact—their country called 
them; just the devoted doctrine of Stephen 
Decatur when he said, ‘My country, may she 
always be right; but, right or wrong, my 
country.’ 

“Be not deceived by strange voices heard 
across the land decrying this old and proven 
concept of patriotism. 

“Seductive murmurs are arising that we 
are provincial and immature or reactionary 
and stunid when we idealize our own Nation; 

“That there is a higher destiny for us 
under another and more general flag: 

“That no longer when we send our sons 
and daughters to the battlefield should be 
see them through all the way to victory; 

“That we can call upen them to fight 
and even to die in some half-hearted and 
indecisive effort; 

“That we can plunge them recklessly into 
war and then suddenly decide that it is a 
wrong war, or in a wrong place, or at a wrong 
time, or even that we can call it not a war 
at all but by some more euphonious or 
gentler name; 

“That we can treat them as expendables 
although they are our own flesh and blood; 

“That we, the most powerful Nation in 
the world, have suddenly become dependent 
upon others for our security and even our 
welfare.” 

REPUDIATE THEM BY WORD AND DEED 


“Listen not to these voices, be they from 
the one political party or the other; be they 
from the high and the mighty or the lowly 
and the forgotten. Heed them not. Visit 
upon them a righteous scorn born of the past 
sacrifices of your fighting sons and daugh- 
ters. Repudiate them by word and deed, 
in the market place or the platform, from 
the pulpit. Those that are our friends will 
understand; those that are not we can 
pass by. 

“Be proud to be called patriot or national- 
ist or what you will, if it means you love your 
country above all else and will place your 
life, if need be, at the service of your flag.” 

Bear in mind these wise and patriotic 
words of MacArthur. They are worth re- 
reading and oft remembering. 





Compounding the Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of the Congress to an editorial which 
appeared in the Newark Star-Ledger on 
May 17. I do not believe any further 
comment is required from me: 

COMPOUNDING THE CONFUSION 


Our attractive Secretary of Health, Wel- 
fare, and Education, Oveta Culp Hobby, did 
not exactly choose the best words yesterday 
when she said that confusion over the Salk 
vaccine resulted because “no one could have 
foreseen the public demand.” 

This sounds a little naive. Doesn’t every- 
body want protection against death and 
disease? 

This sounds somewhat as silly as the Brit- 
ish economist who once said that the reason 
for all the unemployment during depression 
was that so many people were out of work. 

The reason for all the Salk vaccine confu- 
sion is that we all used our hearts on this 
one, not our heads. We assumed that the 
O. K. given the vaccine meant that inocu- 


May 


lations could start at once. “We mea: 
of us—fathers, mothers, heads of 
boards, mayors of cities, even Congre: 

The United States authorities were c: 
up in the fever too. 

Instead of announcing, immediately 
it would take some time to prepare 
vaccine, and test it, United States au 
ties said nothing. Their silence was 1t 
to indicate that all was well and our en- 
thusiasm was well founded. 

It wasn’t. And the distribution of s 
vaccine that apparently wasn’t tested en 
woke us up to the harsh realities. 

The United States Government is now 
ting around to some action. Congres: 
been asked to appropriate $28 million 
buy vaccine for children whose familic 
couldn't afford to buy it for them. 

Another $2 million will be asked to test the 
vaccine and to prevent black-marketeeri: 

It’s too bad that these Federal st« 
weren't taken right after the Salk vaccine 
approval was announced. It would have pre- 
vented so much unnecessary agitation. 





Salk Vaccine—What Are the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that much of the confusion 
which has beclouded the success of Dr. 
Salk and his fellow scientists has re- 
sulted from a failure to distinguish the 
issues involved. This confusion, begin- 
ning at the very outset on April 12, has 
mushroomed and, feeding on itself, has 
created more and more confusion. The 
result is plain for all to see. Due to fear 
and scant information, over 30 percent 
of the children in New York City sched- 
uled to receive vaccinations have failed 
to appear. How many of these boys and 
girls may die or be crippled as a result of 
not receiving the vaccine I do not know, 
but the thought that one of them may 
contract polio unnecessarily is horrify- 
ing, and I am sick at heart at the pros- 
pect. 

If I may, I would like to separate the 
problems involved and perhaps thereby 
help in some measure to contribute to 
the solution of this dangerous situaticn. 

There are four basic problems, which 
I mention in the order of their impor- 
tance: 

First. The safety of the vaccine. 

Second. Distribution of the vaccine to 
all children regardless of ability to pay 
for it. 

Third. The need for a distribution 
program. 

Fourth. Conduct of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
April 12. 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to have all the facts concerning 
each of these four points. They are vi- 
tally concerned and their very lives are 
at stake in the solution of them. Let us 
consider the four points individually and 
see if we can shed just a little bit of 
light. 

First, the safety of the vaccine. The 
Public Health Service Act provides for 
the licensing of manufacturers of bio- 








ich as the Salk vaccine; prelimi- 
and regular testing by the Public 
» Service of the product and plant 
ich a manufacturer to insure purity, 
vy, and safety of these biologics is 
red by the law. That such testing 
ng done now by the Public Health 
ice is quite clear. In general this 
rs to be a fairly effective part of 
Federal program although even 
president Eisenhower tentatively sug- 
ed that something had gone wrong 
he said there may have been a 
“short cutting.” In any event, the 
of the vaccine, except for that 
sufactured by one firm, Cutter, seems 
| established and is once again being 
ised by the Surgeon General in lim- 
ed and exhaustively tested batches. 
. Cutter vaccine is still being exam- 
ned. However, it would seem that there 
n be no further doubt that any vaccine 
made available by Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele, who has labored 
manfully under what may be more than 
merely scientific problems, is entirely 
Second, distribution of the vaccine to 
| children, regardless of ability to pay. 
Concern over this subject arouses in- 
rest only because there initially ap- 
ired some question as to whether the 
vaceine would be available to all or only 
to those able to pay for it. The Presi- 
nt has helped set this portion of the 
record straight. By so doing, however, 
he highlighted the failure of his Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to consider that phase. Mrs. Hobby’s 
May 16 report to the President contained 
a section devoted to this subject which 
lopted Mr. Eisenhower's direction. Im- 
plementing legislation is now under con- 
leration and speedy passage is, of 
course, assured. ‘That the question ever 
rose is amazing. This regrettable ne- 
t on the part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has con- 
ributed not only to the confusion, but 
» to the criticism leveled at that 
ency. ‘The vaccine should, in fact, be 
distributed without charge to all our 
children, from 1to19. Only by so doing 
can further and unnecessary delay based 
on testing to establish ‘“‘neéd” be avoided. 
Third, and more controversial, is the 
heated debate surrounding the adminis- 
tration’s insistence that control over the 
distribution of the vaccine be voluntary. 
As I have said before, I strongly favor 
immediate enactment of legislation to 
ive President Eisenhower standby pow- 
er to control the price and distribution 
of the vaccine. I have introduced such a 
bill as have several other Representa- 
tives. Under its provisions, the President 
would be given standby power to not only 
insure equitable and full distribution of 
the vaccine, but to guarantee a full se- 
ries of inoculations to all children. In 
addition, under the provisions of my bill 
the President would have power to estab- 
lish ceiling prices for the vaccine and 
would be given certain specific authori- 
zation to require reports concerning dis- 
tribution and sale of the vaccine. 
Utilization of any of these provisions is 
left to the President, he may apply them 
all, or he may apply any, as he sees fit. 
ine necessity for such standby control is 


i 
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obvious. Any further delay in taking 
such action would be irresponsible. I am 
frank to say that I cannot understand 
the reluctance on the part of Secretary 
Hobby to agree to such a standby pro- 
gram. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Per- 
kins, after much astute questioning by 
Senator HILL, said he could see no harm 
in enacting such legislation. Yet the 
Department of Health, Welfare, and Ed- 
ucation not only hesitates, it opposes 
such legislation on the specious ground 
that it is not necessary now. Well, I dis- 
agree. I think it is needed now. And 
what about the future? There is clearly 
a shortage of the vaccine; it will remain 
in short supply for some time. When 
the peak of the polio season hits us, may 
not the demand then be so great as to 
set in operation a full-scale black mar- 
ket? Will the voluntary system be able 
to insure equitable distribution of the 
scarce vaccine when every mother in the 
Nation will be clamoring for her child to 
have it? 

There is now in operation a halting, 
uncoordinated, and makeshift program 
for distribution of the vaccine. Enact- 
ment of standby legislation now will give 
the administrative agencies the opportu- 
nity to set up their plans and to instant- 
ly put them in operation if the President 
so directs. There should be no addi- 
tional delay. I sincerely hope and pray 
that such legislation will be adopted at 
once. 

Finally, we come to the fourth prob- 
lem. Why did the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have no 
program at all ready for use on April 
12? The only plausible answer to this 
question is that rigid adherence to a mis- 
guided philosophy of government so 
warped the thinking of the responsible 
officials in that Department that they 
refused to make any plans. As evidence 
of this state of mind we may look to Mrs. 
Hobby’s own words. To justify her inac- 
tion and mismanagement, she stated be- 
fore a Senate committee that no one 
could have foreseen before April 12 the 
great demand or acclaim for this life- 
preserving vaccine. 

While admitting that the Public 
Health Service took an active part for 
2 years in the development and testing 
of the vaccine, Mrs. Hobby tells us that 
the demand for it could not have been 
foreseen. Why, then, have we had a 
March of Dimes so long? Why, then, do 
parents worry? Why was Canada ready 
on April 12 with a national plan? Why 
was the New York City Department of 
Health ready? Why was the announce- 
ment made with so much publicity? 
Why indeed was no plan made by Mrs. 
Hobby? She tells us she could not fore- 
see the demand. Well, Mr. Speaker, if 
Mrs. Hobby could not foresee the acclaim 
which would greet Dr. Salk’s discovery,, 
if she could not foresee a great and im- 
mediate national demand for this vac- 
sine, if she could not foresee these in- 
escapable conclusions to the long, costly, 
and painful work of so many scientists 
and volunteers, then she is blind to real- 
ity, immune to feeling, and so lacking in 
judgment as to belie her previous record 
of accomplishment. As the New York 
Times pointed out, “If the Public Health 
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Service knew what was to come, it may 
well be charged with a dereliction of 
duty.” That the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare did know the 
facts is no longer denied. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the story as I see 
it. The task ahead is to promptly pro- 
vide President Eisenhower with standby 
authority to control distribution of this 
vaccine and to pray that the failure in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare does not cause too many 
heartbreaking situations. We are much 
blessed in having men like Dr. Salk and 
his associates. They have given us their 
discoveries. It is now up to us to make 
the best possible use of them for the 
benefit of all. 





Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very informative and illu- 
minating editorial written by the staff 
of the National Tribune-Stars and 
Stripes, which I recommend for the at- 
tention of all of the Members of the 
Congress: 

A SAcrED CHARGE 

Monday is Memorial Day, established 87 
years ago to be devoted to the memory of 
soldier and sailor dead, and in thousands 
of cemeteries throughout the world our peo- 
ple as well as others who have reason to 
be grateful for the sacrificial services ren- 
dered to their countries by American arms 
in times of war will remember with rever- 
ence our heroes who have passed on to their 
eternal reward. 

Although it is accepted as historic fact 
that the genesis of marking the graves of 
soldier deceased is found in the deep South 
where some ladies who had given allegiance 
to the Confederacy placed early spring flow- 
ers upon the graves of northern and south- 
ern servicemen alike, Memorial Day as such 
was established on May 5, 1868, when Gen. 
John A. Logan, then commander in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, issued 
his famous general orders No. 11 which set 
aside May 30 to keep the trust with the 
fallen, to “gather around their sacred 
mains and garland the passionless mounds 
above them with the choicest flowers of 
springtime,” and to ever remember that by 
selfless service these war dead had saved the 
Nation. 

This day of memory has since become one 
in which all thoughtful persons assume the 
obligation of decorating the last resting 
places of their loved ones, and especially 
those of men and women who have served 
in uniform during times of national stress. 
There is but one survivor of the North who 
fought to preserve the Union in the war of 
1861-65, one lone member of the once po- 
litically mighty Grand Army. He is Albert 
Woolson, of Duluth, Minn., who put in 9 
months with a heavy artillery regiment and 
is now 108 years of age. There are left 3 
who are said to have upheld the honor of the 
South, ranging in age from 106 to 108, but 
1 served admittedly only with the home 
guard, another without uniform dug 
peter for the manufacture of gunpowder, 


re- 
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and the third actually fought with a cav- 
unit for a brief period of time. The 

re have joined the lezions of the past 

We commend to our readers a close review 
of General Logan’s Memorial Day order. It 
is pr ed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Trib nd refile the t! cir of a pa- 
triotic ete o! I ition that by 1890 
had ¢€ ad me pfu 20 percent 
of i rvivi ri t a record that W 
( eeded only once in history during the 
} jay of the United Spanish War Veterans 
In it will be found all of the passion 
of } fervor felt by men who aided 
in maintaining the integrity and the su- 
premacy ¢ he National Government during 
a 4-year rebellion against its existence It 
represented a group that was held in high 
esteem by its countrymen, and in the 94 
yor that have ! i since President Abra- 
ham Lincoln first 1 ied |} call to arms, 
our ¢ € h never failed to recognize 
t services rendered to the N n by its 
member 

It is worthy of note that of those who 
served in the great Civil War, 25 were 10 
vears of age or younger and that of 2,213,- 
365 enlistee in. the Armies of the North, 
1.151.438 were 18 or less, an interesting set 


of statistics to be remembered by those oppo- 





nents of universal military training today 
because fully one-seventh of those who 
served died for want of sufficient experience 
with a rifle and bayonet. Youth won the 
victory for the Union in 1865. 

Four wars and 26 million veterans later, 
21 million of them under sustained attack 
because some are having to be maintained 
by the Government they have saved and 
others of whom might require assistance, 


ipose a class 





the veterans of this country c 











that is now considered in terms far differ- 
ent from those who preserved the Union 
of States Because Americans are threat- 


ened from abroad in a cold war and because 
many billions of dollars are being expended 
overseas in search of an elusive peace, those 
who are responsible on this Memorial Day 
for the safety of our people appear to be 
following a systematic course that rather 
than build up and sustain the fervor which 
prompted youth to serve the colors in days 
forever gone by, would, indeed, destroy that 
zest for patriotic endeavor that has resulted 
in winning our wars. Money, rather than 
respectful and grateful thanks, seems to be 
the motivating factor in the conduct of gov- 
ernment. A leveling off of benefits as be- 
tween vete and nonveteran is the order 
of the day, the argument being advanced 
that the man who builds planes or ships in 
wartime sacrifices equally with him who 
wears a uniform and bares his breast to the 
enemy. Nothing, in our estimation, can 
sooner make of the United States a victim 
of its own folly. 

Our only measurable foe is represented in 
the leadership of world communism. In its 
sneaky, underhanded conspiracy, the Krem- 
lin is attempting to appeal to youth because 
the Reds see in the communistic theory all 
of the glamor of the forbidden, and they en- 
tertain the belief that they can remake the 
world order if they can plant their ideas in 
the boys and girls they have not yet been 
able to control. Regardless of the fact that 
s0 many well-meaning people in this country 
have entertained the idea that communism 
appeals only to the hungry, and irrespective 
of the appeal so many have seen in a world 
government that seeks to divide American 
substance with all other nations in looking 
for permanent peace, that fancy has long 
since been explored. Red Russia has ana- 
lyzed carefully all it knows of human nature 
and it has determined that an appeal to the 
secretive and the development of it as an 
attraction to the youthful mind can do more 
than anything else to win the revolution on 
which it is inevitably bent. Youth, then, is 
he principal target for survival. 


ran 
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“A nation ts strong only as its youth is 
”" a United States Senator reminded 
the other day. “It survives only as its youth 
survives. It conquers or is conquered by its 
youth,” and education is the greatest bul- 
wark against any foreign ideology. No na- 
tion can ever remain strong if it permits its 
younger people to witness any relaxing of 
proper care for those who have borne the 
battle when it suffered in the throes of dan- 
ger. Three things are essential to the de- 
velopment of patriotism and lIcyalty to coun- 
try—a worthy government, a proper knowl- 
edge of that government and a knowledge 
of other forms of government for compara- 
tive purposes. Instead of searching for new 
means to distribute our wealth among all 
peoples of the earth and instead of seeking 
to wipe out distinctions as between citizens 
who have performed varying degrees of serv- 
ice in times of danger, American leadership 
should look for a protection for its youth and 
demonstrate to it that sacrifices made in war 
will never be forgotten. There is imminent 
danger, in the many investigations of the 
rights of veterans now being conducted, that 
the patriotism and loyalty of American youth 
will be sacrificed. 

As times passes, each year diminishes grief. 
We can do little more than set aside a day 
of memory for those who are gone but we 
can care tenderly and respectfully for the 
maimed and the aged among veterans and 
their dependents or we shall strip Memorial 
Day of its meaning. For the sake of the 
future of this beloved land, we would do well 
to follow the admonition of the day’s found. 
er, General Logan, to “in this solemn pres- 
ence renew our pledges to aid and assist those 
whom we have left among us as sacred 
charges upon the Nation's gratitude.” 


strong 





Can We Live With Russian Nationalism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article which appeared 
in the Ukrainian Bulletin of last April 
which calls attention to the fact that 
Secreary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
has been ill advised when at that time 
he appealed to so-called Russian na- 
tionalism. 

The article follows: 

DvuLLEs’ ILL-Apvisep APPEAL TO RUSSIAN 

NATIONALISM 


In his speech to the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation on February 16, 1955, Secretary of 
State Dulles made, in our opinion, a major 
psychological blunder in appealing to the 
“Russians of stature” to oppose what he 
termed “international communism” in the 
present struggle for power among the Krem- 
lin despots. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Dulles, and for our 
country, as well, he has accepted the thesis, 
well publicized by Russian refugee “experts” 
in the United States, that the Soviet Union 
and whatever nefarious acts it commits in 
international affairs is inspired by a sinister, 
invisible and undefinable international com- 
munism. Such pushes the U. S. 8S. R. to 
constant aggressions and _ international 
crimes against the best interests of national 
Russia. 

Specifically, Mr Dulles thought he was 
speaking to such a “Russian of stature” in the 
Kremlin in Georgi Malenkov, whom our Sec- 
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retary of State saw subjected to ; 
humiliation, as well as in Marshal G; 
Zhukov, present Defense Minister of 
U. 8.5. R. These are apparently con: 

victims of international communisn 
Khrushchev and Bulganin and pot 

defectors to the cause of freedom. 


COMMUNISM AND RUSSIAN NATIONALI 
BLENDED TOGETHER 


Regrettably, we are witnessing in thi 
of 1955 an appalling ignorance of Soviet 
affairs—almost as tragic in its implic 
as in 1945 when our statesmen were t 
hoodwinked and laid themselves oj 
Soviet chicanery. 

What prompted Mr. Dulles, an ar 
anti-Communist statesman and friend of 
oppressed people, to make such an ill-ac 
and ill-timed appeal to Russian nation 
at a time when Russian imperialism 
nationalism, disguised in Communist c} 
is making such fantastic inroads amor é 
nations of the free world? Can he fail t 
recognize that Russian nationalism 
communism have long blended together i 
a powerful and aggressive Communist t 
tarianism? 

Our dismay at Mr. Dulles’ uncritical utt 
ance can be only greater upon recalling that 
his predecessor, Dean Acheson, clearly de- 
fined the nature of Russian imperialism on 
June 26, 1951, when he testified before , 
House Armed Services Committee. Mr 
Acheson pointed out that for the past 
years Russia grew from the Duchy of Mus. 
covy into a great totalitarian empire thr 
conquests and aggressions against its we 
neighbors. 

Former Under Secretary of State, Gen. Wa! 
ter Bedell Smith, who served as United St 
Ambassador to Moscow, wrote a very pene- 
trating analysis of the Soviet Union, in which 
he, too, strongly underscored the strange 
amalgamation — Russian imperialism and 
communism—which presents a dire threat 
to the free world. Mr. Dulles, it would seem 
has hardly assimilated these views, born of 
bitter experience, that are entertained by 
such prominent American statesmen. 


ARE THERE RUSSIANS OF STATURE? 


We understand all too well Mr. Dulle 
ardent desire to see the threat of an all-out 
war removed. In this he certainly will find 
millions of patriotic Americans behind him 
But was he justified in appealing to the 
nationalistic pride of the Kremlin ruler 
Are they not already too nationalistic with- 
out being goaded into remembering they 
have the interest of “holy mother Russia’”’ 
maintain? Where were Mr. Dulles’ advi 
that they failed to impress upon him the 
folly of Russification of Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, Georgia, and the satellite countries? 

The long, demonstrative record of Soviet 
Russian aggressions and conquests of non- 
Russian lands both in Europe and Asia af 
World War II ought to convince anyone t 
Moscow is inspired by its traditional lust for 
foreign conquests rather than by Commu 
ideology. Soviet conquests and achieve- 
ments are of such magnitude and inten 
that they have surpassed even the wildest 
dreams of the Czars. This isso why so m 
anti-Communist Russians, at the end 
World War II, chose voluntary repatriation: 
They believed Stalin to be the greatest Rus- 
sian nationalist in that he united and incor- 
porated so many non-Russian lands into the 
U. S. S. R., a feat beyond the boldest of the 
Czars. 





DIVIDE ET IMPERA TECHNIQUE 


Apparently, Mr. Dulles thought it worth- 
while to take a crack at Moscow’s own tecli- 
nique of divide et impera (divide and con- 
quer) and thus to sow confusion in the 
enemy camp. This approach would un- 
doubtedly have been effective had Mr. Dulles 
known where and when to apply it! 

To appeal to the arrogant Russian generals 
and marshals—the very people who had | 





ntal in preparing Soviet aggressions 
ten defenseless nations (Finland, 
Korea, Indochina)—is to confess a 
ie lack of psychological acumen in 
important area as is the Soviet 


e the nature of the Soviet leader- 
th party and state, is pathologically 
ed to conquest and aggrandizement 
+ Mother Russia,” it is pure folly to 

t any of the Soviet Russian leaders 

ated from the entire ruling 
the Kremlin. Malenkov may fol- 

1 into the cellars of MVD, but this 

remotely mean that Zhukov will 

Moscow’s claims to world domi- 

ly, it should have occurred to Mr. 
it the device of “‘divide and con- 

to be applied not to the Moscow 
f tyrants, but with respect to their 
the enslaved non-Russian peoples, 
e tactic becomes meaningful and, 

d properly, assured of success. 
final report of the Kersten Commit- 
select Committee on Communist Ag- 
n) is potentially of the greatest value 
> charged with formulating our for- 
jlicy. This report compiles the testi- 
of some 500 voluntary witnesses, all 
of Russian tyranny: Ukrainians, 
I russians, Georgians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
Estonians, Poles, Armenians, Ru- 
Azerbaijanians, Hungarians, and 
er They have vividly depicted the ter- 
ror which the Russians brought to their 
the arrests, deportations, and 
ions on a large scale, and the syste- 
tic genocide of each nation; the method- 

1 destruction of the culture and national 

ntities of their peoples, and the enforced 

i brutal Russification, the inevitabie cor- 

ry of the Communist revolution. 

To appeal to these victims of Russian im- 
yerialism, and not to its authors and chief 

ters, would seem an obvious step to be 
ken by the Secretary of State of the United 
© tes. 

We wish to believe that Mr. Dulles’ faux 
pas was a slip of the tongue rather than 
the result of a premeditated policy. That 
we might be correct in our assumption is 
the reference in the New York Times’ article 
by Elie Abel (Sunday, Feb. 20, 1955) that an 
unnamed adviser of Mr. Dulles stated that 

his appeal to “Russians of stature” 
nothing was further from Dulles’ mind than 
to exclude high-minded Uzbeks, Georgians, 
Khazakes, or Ukrainians. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Dulles is ready- 
, a thought-out policy, then we might as 
well be prepared for a new wave of shameless 

easement. 

We want to believe that Mr. Dulles has not 
forgotten his own words of last year: “It 

‘K us time to learn that the world ‘peace’ 
means [to the Soviet] * * * a world of con- 

rmity with a pattern prescribed by 
Moscow.” 


Y nians 


countries: 


y+ 
ex u 
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Money, Mechanization Only Cure 
for Patent Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr.GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp another search- 
ing article on the United States Patent 
Ollice, This is written by Robert S. Ball 
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and appeared in the Detroit News of 
Monday, May 23, 1955. The article 
follows: 


MONEY, MECHANIZATION ONLY CURE FOR 
PATENT ILLS 
(By Robert S. Ball) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—There is nothing 
wrong with the United States Patent Office 
today that money and mechanization can- 
not cure. 

The sickness which besets this vital Gov- 
ernment agency is not new, but never has 
it been so critical. 

The American patent system is bogging 
down under a backlog of nearly 220,000 un- 
processed patent applications, delays of 4 
years and longer in the granting of patents, 
and the urgent necessity of reclassifying 
more than 2 million patents already on file. 

Annual appropriations of between $11 mil- 
lion and $12 million have been woefully in- 
adequate. The backlog of claims is growing 
at the rate of more than 15,000 a year. Clas- 
sification of new material is barely holding 
its own, and the long overdue reclassification 
project is not even well under way. 

BUSH HEADS STUDY 

Citizens complaints grew to such vehe- 
mence and volume that last year the Senate 
Appropriations Committee directed the par- 
ent Commerce Department to investigate 
means of modernizing Patent Office opera- 
tions. 

A committee of scientists and patent ex- 
perts under the chairmanship of Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, of the Carnegie Institute, was 
named by Secretary Weeks to make the study. 


URGE BUDGET BOOST 


In summary, here is what is proposed to 
make over this 160-year-old agency into a 
20th-century operation: 

1. Immediately increase the Patent Office 
appropriation by $3 million (25 percent over 
the Budget Bureau request) and start the 
hiring and training of 300 additional patent 
examiners. With this additional force, says 
Patent Commissioner Robert C. Watson, the 
backlog of applications can be whittled down 
to a workable load of about 100,000 in about 
7 years. 

Watson has asked for this additional 
money for 2 years in a row and has been 
overruled by his superiors. 

2. Earmark an additional $1 million a 
year for the next 6 years to eliminate the 
Classification backlog. 


SEVEN MILLION ON FILE 


The ability of the individual examiner to 
dispose of applications has been slowly de- 
creasing in direct proportion to the ever 
growing number of previously issued patents 
to be searched, reports the Bush committee. 
There are now more than 7 million Amer- 
ican foreign patents and technical publica- 
tions in Patent Office files. 

The patent collections, as they grow, must 
be reorganized from time to time to reduce 
the number of patents which must be 
studied in the search, says the report. 


FORMIDABLY COMPLEX 


3. Mechanization of the search process is 
the principal long-range recommendation 
and by far the most difficult of achievement. 


The Bush committee found that the clas- 
sification system of the Patent Office includes 
thousands of search notes, based on hun- 
dreds of thousands of searches, which pro- 
vide associative trails to obscure or distantly 
related groups of patents. 

“The search problem,” says the report, “is 
so severe that conventional means offer little 
hope for adequate improvement. Fortu- 
nately new developments in automatic infor- 
mation processing machines encourage a new 
approach.” 

But the committee felt that while experti- 
mental code mechanization might be applied 
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at once to selected search operations, a more 

intensified study should be made before a 

broad and expensive program is undertaken. 
WORK MUST GO ON 

“The problem of search in the Patent Office 
is not one problem but several,” the group 
concluded. “The creation of a classification 
and indexing system so that machinery can 
be effectively used for searching is an intel- 
lectual problem of formidable proportions 
because it involves a diversity of complex 
subject-matter fields.” 

Meanwhile, the report emphasizes, the 
regular work of the office must go forward 
simultaneously with experimentation and 
development. “The Department of Com- 
merce must now take positive action.” 

It appears that the mess which has de- 
veloped at the Patent Office over a period of 
years can be cleaned up, but it will take 
money and ingenuity, and emergence from 
the stepchild role in the Commerce Depart- 
ment of recent years. 





Rock Island Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when the defense appropriation bill for 
1956 was recently presented it contained 
a provision that— 

No part of the funds appropriated in the 
act could be used for the disposal or trans- 
fer by contract or otherwise of work tradi- 
tionally preformed by civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense unless it has been 
justified before the appropriate committees 
of Congress that the disposal is economically 
sound and that the related services can be 
performed by a contractor without danger to 
national security. 


The object of the provision was to pro- 
tect the work performed by civilian per- 
sonnel in the Defense Department from 
being given to private contractors unless 
such disposal or transfer could be justi- 
fied before the appropriate committees 
of Congress. In other words, it was de- 
signed to protect the continuation of 
work done in our arsenals, navy yards, 
and so forth. 

An attempt was made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] to 
strike this provision out of the bill. 

I have consistently supported various 
proposals to get the Government out of 
business as I felt the Government should 
not compete with private business when 
the work can be done just as economi- 
cally outside. I believe the Government 
should not take over functions which 
can properly be justified by private in- 
dustry; and if it has done so, I believe 
it should withdraw and not be a com- 
petitor of free enterprise. 

On the other hand, proper functions 
of the Government should be retained 
by the Government. I believe the work 
at our arsenals is such a proper function 
and should not be turned over to private 
industry. The arsenal at Rock Island 
issuchanexample. Besides repair work 
on arms and other ammunition of war 
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as laid out by Congress in 1862, it carries 
on research development for the Ord- 
nance Corps, manufactures and assem- 
bles material as required for the effective 
accomplishment of assigned missions, 
and performs functions of maintenance 
and supply. 

There are hundreds of skilled workers 
who have been especially trained for 
these jobs. Some families have devoted 
themselves to these skills for genera- 
tions. The arsenal at Rock Island has 
as fine or finer machine tools than any 
private manufacturing plant I know of. 
To turn this work over to private indus- 
try is not in the best interest of economy. 

I voted against the Vinson amendment 
because I did not want to take any 
chances of eliminating the work at the 
Rock Island Arsenal by having it as- 
signed to private industry in other parts 
of the country. Not only have I tried 
in this instance to protect the fine work 
being done at this arsenal but I have 
made every attempt to get additional 
work allocated there in an effort to in- 
crease the workload and avoid unem- 
ployment. 





Indian Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the treatment afforded the 
American Indian by our ancestors in 
their drive across the prairies to the west 
coast. Weare all familiar with the man- 
ner in which we forced the Indians to 
retreat from the lands of their heritage. 
In many, many instances this page in 
history does little or no credit to our 
ancestors. 

We had our famous generals who 
achieved fame through subjegating these 
same Indians. The Indians, who were 
just as honest and just as forthright re- 
pelled these advances as best they could 
and according to one old Indian, “the 
red man had heroes, too.” 

I would like to insert at this point an 
editorial from the Detroit Times which 
shows one man’s efforts to memorialize 
these heroes of the red man. I com- 
mend it to the reading of the Members 
of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE ETERNAL INDIAN 

Memories of the North American Indian 
will live for centuries in a majestic monu- 
ment in the Black Hills, if a joint resolu- 
tion now before Congress is adopted. 

The resolution would establish support 
to finish carving a statue cf Chief Crazy 
Horse from the granite of Thunderhead 
Mountain near Custer, S. Dak. 

The statue is 20 miles from the Wash- 
ington-Jeflerson-Lincoln-Roosevelt Monu- 
ment on Mount Rushmore. The heads of 
those great Presidents are in bas-relief, but 
Crazy Horse will ride his stallion in full relief, 
to be seen from any direction. 


His figure, hewn from a single peak, will 
dwarf Rushmore, Washington Monument, 
and the greatest of the great pyramids. 
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Among Indians, Crazy Horse is an im- 
mortal hero. A fighting chief, he sought 
peace, and rose in battle only in defense. 
American cavalrymen rated him the Indians’ 
greatest tactician, and Chief Standing Bear, 
speaking for today’s Indians, says: 

“Carve us a mountain so the white man 
will know that the red man had heroes, 
too.” 

An American sculptor of Polish ancestry, 
Korezak Ziolkowski, is carving the statue, 
presently roughing it out with dynamite. 
He worked with Gutzon Borglum on Mount 
Rushmore, then at the request of the Indians 
dedicated the rest of his life—and his own 
money—to this project. 

He has spent 7 years without pay and 
has put in $180,000 of his own and meager 
private contributions to blast away 600,000 
tons of granite, with an estimated 5,400,000 
to go. . 

The resolution calls for relatively little 
Federal money, and envisions ultimately a 
research hospital, a museum, and a univer- 
sity devoted entirely to the American Indian 
of all tribes. 

This would be a fitting memorial for 
America to erect for the original Americaiis 
and one long overdue. 





Italian Political Panorama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Il Progresso-Italo-Americano under 
date of May 22, 1955: 

ITALIAN POLITICAL PANORAMA 

In our editorial of last Friday we expressed 
the conviction that Prime Minister Mario 
Scelba’s address to the mass meeting of the 
Christian Democratic farmers was much 
more than a superfluous assurance that Italy 
would remain faithful to her alliances. It 
Was an authoritative and courageous warn- 
ing to the Demo-Christian Party prodding it 
into assuming a dutiful sense of responsi- 
bility which will place it in a position to 
comply with the legitimate expectations of 
the great majority of the voters. 

It is therefore profoundly gratifying to 
find that our views coincide with those of 
the most authoritative Italian dailies. 

Unfortunately, there have been marked 
differences of opinion, among Demo-Chris- 
tians, which have caused the party to lose 
its erstwhile liberty of action. There are no 
indications which would lead us to believe 
that there are fundamental cleavages in the 
policy which has permitted the party to reg- 
ister the marked successes it has to its credit 
at home and abroad. There is no evidence 
to indicate that radical revisions are being 
sought in the program which has had such 
overwhelming popular approval. 

Apparently the differences are more for- 
mal than real particularly when they are 
entirely the result of personal whims, frus- 
trated ambitions, and petty disappointments. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


In view of this undeniable state of in- 
ternal nervousness, the majority party finds 
itself in a paradoxical position of helpless- 
ness which renders precarious the life of the 
present Government and of any other Gov- 
ernment which might be called to succeed it. 

Unfortunately, the present composition of 
the two branches of Parliament will not per- 
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mit the Christian Democratic Party to goy. 
ern alone. In order to maintain the major. 
ity which it needs, it must form allianc, 
which, for obvious reasons, must be ma 
with kindred minor parties. But +} 
minor parties, regardless of their color o- 
numerical strength, cannot impose conq. 
tions for the coalition. It is the Christian 
Democratic Party which remains ab ite 
arbiter of the choice of allies and which 
must shape its line of conduct so as to make 
the coalition it prefers. : 

In order to preserve its functions as a 
majority party, Christian Democracy mus: 
however, restore its unity, smooth over j; 
differences, and eliminate internal dissen. 
sion. If this goal is not achieved, the Chris. 
tian Democratic Party will be reduced t 
truly sickly state. 

THE SITUATION IS UNCHANGED 

It is now axiomatic to declare that there 
people have undergone a complete rever 
views which require a radical change of di. 
rection in the internal and foreign policy it 
has heretofore followed. One cannot even 
imagine that the currents of opposition in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senat 
have been swollen by new tributaries. 

The parliamentary situation in Italy is to. 
day exactly the same as it was yesterday, or 
a@ month ago, or even a year ago. The two 
extremes have not changed their positions 
and there are no indications which micht 
lead us to assume that they are inclined to 
change it. 

In view of this state of affairs, there are 
no forces in Italy today, outside of Parlia- 
ment, which might force upon the Christian 
Democrats alliances and coalitions which 
they do not favor. The Christian Democratic 
Party still remains master of its own deci- 
sions. It might freely reconstitute, along 
new lines, the four-party government which 
has been functioning up to now or it might 
even extend its hand to the right or to the 
left as long as either right or left shows a 
willingness to accept its program in prin- 
ciple. 

If the present Government is destined to 
survive the ides of June, Italian policy will 
not undergo any radical upset. 





There j 
be a change of leadership, but not in direc- 
tion, for no government could remain in 
power a week if it were in contrast with 
public opinion, which has set its goal and is 
resolutely determined to reach it at all cost, 


ay 





We Must Win the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. David Sarnoff, chairn 
of the board of the Radio Corporat.on 
of America, has done this country a great 
service in proposing creation of a Gov- 
ernment strategy board to coordinate 
efforts to win the cold war. 

General Sarnoff’s views are similar to 
those advanced by William Randoiph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hears! 
newspapers, in a great speech before the 
National Press Club on February 26, this 
year. Mr. Hearst said at that time 
that— 

Our reliance upon armed strength alone 
as our primary concern is permitting com- 
munism to take long strides forward in those 


fields which we have largely neglected. 


Yn 
sais 
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‘ye San Francisco Examiner said edi- 
sjjy on May 12 that— 
Sur thinking the battle for competi- 
sive coexistence has entered a new phase 
snat calls for quietly aggressive presentation 
, .)) the good things America has to offer 
a 4 stands for. 

ny this we mean by word, by picture, by 
sand t, by traveling delegations (“Porgy 
Ke ss,’ the New York Philharmonic, 
teams, for instance) to spread the 
that this is indeed a land of plenty 
ustry, culture, sports * * * for are 
e, after all, products of freedom? 


toria 
K 


Bb 


Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON has called 
he “greatest political offensive in 
nistorv”’ to win the cold war. Senator 
Joxnson spoke at a meeting honoring 


General Sarnoff which was held only the 
other day in New York City. Senator 
Jonnson urged support of Mr. Sarnoff’s 


thesis that an all-out cold war with com- 
munism was not a “preliminary bout but 
the decisive contest.” 

ne of the Members of the present 
Congress who not only was one of the 





rst to recognize the importance of the 
ew phase of the cold-war period which 
ve are in but has taken the leadership 
in developing legislation which would 
tuate the most important of the 
proposals advanced by Mr. Hearst and 
General Sarnoff is Representative Frank 
THOMPSON, JR., Of New Jersey’s Fourth 
District. 
I include here an editorial from the 





Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser re- 
rding the proposals advanced by my 
colleague, aS well as articles from the 


San Francisco Examiner, the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and the New York 
Times which set forth various aspects of 
the important proposals made by Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, Mr. Hearst, and Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson, Jr.: 

From the San Francisco Examiner of May 

12, 1955] 
We Must WIN 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman 
f the Radio Corporation of America, has 


done this country a vigorous good service 


proposing creation of a Government 
cy board to coordinate efforts to win 
the cold war. 
> has summed up his feeling on how 
vital it is to win in the following concen- 
trated capsule of thought linking defeat in 
cold war or a hot atomic war as twin dis- 
ters: “We can freeze to death as well as 
burn to death.” The capsule could be the 
medicine for avoiding both. 
arst newspapers go all the way with 
General Sarnoff in his approach to the prob- 
l In fact, his views are strikingly and 
pily similar to those advanced by Wil- 
n Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
papers, in his speech last January 28 to 
* National Press Club in Washington. 
Hearst emphasized the enormous im- 
e of winning the battle of competi- 
existence, and urged the establish- 
ff a national planning board to direct 
1 efforts. 
We have since come to think of such a 
‘rd by the name of Competitive Coexist- 
e Council. We like the name because it 
is simple, it tells the story, and it can be 
condensed into the alphabetical symbol 


ie 
The He 


‘nere are some differences of detail and 
emphasis between General Sarnoff’s proposal 
Mr. Hearst’s. 


G ‘neral Sarnoff suggests the head of the 


i should have Cabinet status and in- 
epresentatives of the State and De- 
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fense Departments, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the United States Information 
Service. The Hearst proposal also would 
give high authority to the head of the board, 
but would include, besides Government rep- 
resentatives, the highest skilled and ex- 
perienced civilian personnel that could be 
found. 

Also, if we read General Sarnoff’s views 
correctly, a great deal of stress is placed on 
massive psychological bombardment of ideas. 
To our thinking the battle of competitive 
coexistence has entered a new phase that 
calls for quietly aggressive presentation of 
all the good things America has to offer and 
stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (“Porgy 
and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, 
sports teams, for instance) to spread the 
story that this is indeed a land of plenty 
in industry, culture, sports * * * for are not 
these, after all, products of freedom? 

But to General Sarnoff’s objective, and the 
patriotic vigor of his interest, we offer a loud 
bravo. 

And now we would like to make our latest 
contribution to this battle. 

We propose General Sarnoff as chairman 
of the strategy board. 





[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
April 29, 1955] 


HEARST CULTURAL PLAN IN CONGRESS 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat of New Jer- 
sey, today urged consideration of congres- 
sional measures to promote American culture 
and sports events in line with the program 
for competitive coexistence with Red Russia 
advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District of Colum- 
bia Committee favorably reported out 
THOMPsON’s first bill on the subject, provid- 
ing for the creation of a Federal commission 
to formulate plans for the construction in 
the District of Columbia of a civic audito- 
rium. The latter would include an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents, and a music, drama, fine 
arts, and mass-communications center. 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor in chief of the Hearst 
Newspapers and Olympics Committee Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage that this country is in 
danger of losing itg supremacy at the inter- 
national games. 

NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


THOMPSON said his legislation is specifi- 
cally designed to put into effect the proposals 
made by Hearst upon his return from behind 
the Iron Curtain where he interviewed the 
four top leaders of Communist Russia. 

The measure would create a national ad- 
visory committee under the Welfare Secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports 
and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 


CALLED INSUFFICIENT 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Hobby has approved a bill, introduced by 
Representative WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of 
New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Olympic 
Committee President Brundage on the sports 
challenge from the Soviet Union. 

He referred to a current magazine article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
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“the greatest mass army of athletes the world 
has ever known.” 


EVERYONE TRAINS 


Brundage said the Russians are almost 
certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic Games 
unless “there is a sudden reawakening in 
this country.” 

“The huge Russian sports program is 
based on a broad and comprehensive system 
of physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,” Thomp- 
son said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system which was started more than 20 years 
ago was a very substantial contribution to 
the success of the Soviet armies during 
World War II. No country is stronger than 
its people. 

“In his recent speech at Washington's 
National Press Club, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., after his Russian trips, said that 
sports are a front in which the commissars 
are moving ahead full speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic Games since their inception. It has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world. Especially with sport-conscious 
young people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth 
of the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commissioned 
to formulate a strategy on all fronts for 
meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with the Communists.” 

Thompson added that the legislation in- 
troduced by himself, Representative Roosr- 
VELT, Democrat of California, and Represent- 
ative Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, was 
designed to carry out “the excellent pro- 
posals and timely warnings of Mr. Hearst.” 
[From the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 

of May 22, 1955] 
ACCENT ON ART 


With passage by the House of a bill cre- 
ating a commission to study plans for a civic 
auditorium and fine arts center in Wash- 
ington, Congress has advanced in some 
measure toward fulfillment a project spon- 
sored by Representatives from New Jersey's 
Fourth District. 

During his service in Congress, Charles R. 
Howell, now Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, initiated the project of a cultural 
center in Washington and it has since re- 
ceived vigorous support from his successor, 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON. 

Mr. THompsoNn’s bill provides for the crea- 
tion of an Arts Commission, also for the con- 
struction of an auditorium and an art center 
in the Nation’s Capital. The need for such 
a center has long been recognized and the 
idea has received strong endorsement from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Hobby 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President said that “in the advancement of 
the various activities that will make our 
civilization endure and flourish, the Federal 
Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts 
and other cultural activities.” 

It is the expressed conviction of Mrs. Hobby 
that “encouragement of the arts is a demon- 
stration to itself and to others of a nation’s 
belief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny.” 

In this respect the United States can learn 
a@ great deal from the older nations, par- 
ticularly of Europe, which from their earliest 
histories were preoccupied with artistic 
achievement. In consequence, every large 
city abounds in masterpieces of architectural 
design and building construction, and in 
priceless treasures, produced by the masters 
over the centuries. 
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Tt is unfortunate that in the course of our 
progress as a Nation the heavy emphasis has 
been on material development, to the neg- 
lect of a great deal that is important to the 
attainment of true greatness. The proposed 
fine arts center in Washington would meet 
a vital need. 


[From the New York Times of May 16, 1955] 


BaRNorr BacKep IN CoLtp War PLEA—AT 
DINNER FoR RapIo LEADER, JOHNSON CALLS 
ror GREATEST PoLrTicaL OFFENSIVE 


LyNbDON B. Jonnson, of Texas, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, called last night for the 
“greatest political offensive in history’ to 
win the cold war. 

He said that somewhere along the line the 
fundamental principle that power rests ulti- 
mately with the people had been forgotten. 

“Unless we win them to our side,” he add- 
ed, “we are lost.” 

Senator JoHNsON spoke at a dinner honor- 
{ng David Sarnoff at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Mr. Sarnoff received the 1955 Gold 
Medal Achievement Award of the Williams- 
burg Settlement. The agency is in its thir- 
tieth year of service to the Williamsburg 
community in Brooklyn. 

The Senator's speech was in the nature 
of a furtherance of Mr. Sarnoff’s thesis that 
an all-out cold war with communism was not 
a preliminary bout but the decisive contest. 
In waging it, Mr. Sarnoff held, the United 
States should be willing to accept the same 
costs and casualties as a hot war would 
involve. 

SARNOFF PLAN ENDORSED 

At his press interview last Wednesday, 
President Eisenhower approved a memoran- 
dum which the chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America had submitted 
to him on April 5. The memorandum, made 
public on May 9, embodied the all-out cold 
war thesis. 

Senator JOHNSON said that while prepared 
for hot war, we had failed to grasp the 
essential nature of the cold war and to form 
the strategy to conduct it, the method of 
cold war was political aggression, he went 
on, and in this field he said atomic bombs 
and jet planes were scant protection. 

“Atomic bombs did not shield the free 
Republic of Korea,” the Texan continued. 
“Hydrogen warfare did not save Northern 
Vietnam [Viet Minh] and may not save the 
balance of Southeast Asia. And all the 
powers of nuclear physics will not recover 
for freedom the vast territory of China.” 

It took the recent Asian-African Confer- 
ence at Bandung, Indonesia, to teach us that 
the ultimate decision would be made by the 
people themselves, Senator Johnson asserted. 

“We discovered that freedom in Asia had 
friends,” he continued, “and able, forceful 
leaders. It is to our discredit that we did 
not know this earlier. It will be to our 
destruction if we fail to move on their side.” 

We would be “soft-minded,” Senator 
JOHNSON cautioned, to accept at face value 
recent Soviet moves to ease some of the 
tensions building up to World War III. 


TRIBUTE TO SARNOFF 


The first step in the cold war formation 
of a general staff that would have the same 
role in the political drive that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would play in a military drive. 

Such a staff, Senator JOHNSON asserted, 
could coordinate the weapons of cold war— 
diplomatic, economic and propaganda. 

“It could advise the President directly on 
the many questions upon which he now re- 
ceives a bewildering number of estimates,” 
he continued. “It could help him decide 
whether Matsu and Quemoy are worth the 
risk of losing our Allies.” 

Senator JOHNSON concluded with a direct 
tribute to Mr. Sarnoff’s idea. 

“If David Sarnoff has provided us with a 
clue to the answer,” he said, “and I believe 
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he has—he will have demonstrated once 
again that free men can always conquer 
tryanny.” 

The award to Mr. Sarnoff was made by 
Bernard M. Baruch, who received the medal 
in 1949. In a world of vast physical power 
and mechanical miracles, Mr. Sarnoff said, 
a balance must be provided by a “robust 
sense of moral responsibility.” 

Juvenile delinquents are a minority that 
make headlines, Mr. Sarnoff said, adding: 

“They are not naturally and irrevocably 
bad but the victims of undirected or mis- 
directed energy and ambition. 

“That is why the work you are doing at 
Williamsburg Settlement is at the very heart 
of the problem of our day and age. Your 
concept is correct. Help young people to 
form the habit of doing wholesome, construc- 
tive things, and they will carry the habit 
into maturity.” 


Herbert Bayard Swope was toastmaster. | 


The 1,000 guests included Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
Nobel peace prize winner, and Domestic 
Relations Justice Nathaniel Kaplan, presi- 
dent of the New York City Youth Board. The 
Williamsburg Settlement is under the spon- 
sorship of the Brooklyn Philanthropic 
League, a local organisation affiliated with 
the national United Order True Sisters. 

A message of congratulations from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

“Please convey my congratulations to 
David Sarnoff on his receipt of the Gold 
Metal Award of the Williamsburg Settlement. 

“He has displayed in his career the op- 
portunities America offers. A contributor 
to the development of communications, he 
has repeatedly insisted that technology must 
be used to further human welfare. 

“My best wishes go to all who honor him.” 

The invocation was by the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Mark, senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El. 





A Greater Air Service for Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer Pan American-World Airways, 
which has pioneered in air-.service all 
around the world, instituted a new pio- 
neer effort which brought Detroit and 
all of Michigan in closer contact with 
our Eurdpean friends. Pan American 
began flying from Detroit to London 
and beyond. 

This year, that service has been ex- 
panded to a daily basis and we in Michi- 
gan are grateful to Pan American for 
bringing us direct service to London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome—all the colorful 
and picturesque capitals of the Old 
World. 

I am concerned, therefore, over the 
difficulty Pan American is facing in be- 
ing allowed to fly competitively with 
another American line and two foreign 
carriers over the Great Circle Route to 
the Orient. 

Certainly the discrimination which 
Pan American is now facing is some- 
thing that should be brought to this 
body’s attention. At at time when the 
Congress is doing such commendable 
work in reducing subsidy payments to 
air carriers, it should consider carefully 
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a route situation which is costing tay. 
payers additional hundreds of thousang, 
of dollars annually. ™ 

The Detroit Times of May 18 has cop, 
directly to the meat of the case in a haps. 
hitting editorial which should be reag py 
every Member. ; 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to jp, 
clude the Detroit Times editorial in th. 
RECORD: : 
[From the Detroit Times of May 18, 195; 

GREAT CIRCLE ROUTE 

President Eisenhower has in his lap 4 
problem of vital concern to the future « 
Detroit, and he alone must make the de. 
sion. : 

It results from application of Pan Amer. 
can-World Airways for permission to fiy tie 
short Great Circle Route from the Unitey 
States to the Orient, a route pioneered fo 
that company by Col. Charles Lindbergh prigr 
to World War II. 

A competing company now has exclusiys 
rights among American airlines to use this 
route. Pan American is being compelled by 
the Government to detour 1,897 miles farthe, 
by way of San Francisco, Honolulu, ang 
Wake. 

Pan American serves Detroit with daily 
flights direct to Europe. But as long as the 
Great Circle Route is closed to all but one 
airline, Pan Am cannot carry out the Pacific 
service it contemplated when it employed 
Colonel Lindbergh to establish the short. 
cut trail. 

The restriction denies to this city and to 
the Nation the benefits of a truly competi. 
tive service to the Orient. Furthermore, gs 
long as airlines are subsidized by the Gov. 
ernment, the long detour by way of Honolulu 
and Wake is costing the taxpayers $220,000 
per weekly round trip per year. 

Those who contend that passenger busi- 
ness across the Pacific does not warrant more 
than one American line on the route are as 
shortsighted as the Government Officials of 
the 1920’s who thought plane service to Eu- 
rope was a preposterous dream. 

While this Nation hesitates, and bureau- 
crats argue, foreign lines are rapidly captur- 
ing control. A Japanese airline and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific already are operating over the 
northern track, and a Scandinavian line is 
ready to start service this spring. 

This newspaper hopes President Eisen- 
hower will disregard the politics back of 
this fight and look to the future. 

While all factors are studied, it appears 
that the discrimination against Pan Ameri- 
can is unfair to the public and to the 
company. 





Mayor David L. Lawrence Honored for 
Distinguished Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, 00 
Saturday of last week Mayor David L. 
Lawrence of Pittsburgh was awarded the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
award for distinguished public service. 

Mayor Lawrence is the first mayor to 
receive the award. The only other such 
award was made to Gen. George C. Mal- 
shall several years ago. 




















AGL 


or 










tn making the presentation Mayor 
- £. Robinson, of San Francisco, 
man of the conference, said: 


cnaliisdas 

active in the affairs of the Conference of 
sracors since he first assumed the office of 
a ist president of the conference and 
nOW g his third 4-year term as mayor, 
“fe. Lawrence is beloved, admired and re- 


st by all of us. 
‘Mr. Robinson said that Mayor Law- 
rence was the crystallizing force in 


ng about a complete transforma- 

t f Pi ttsburgh. 
"Fo r the outstanding contribution he has 
in Pittsburgh and on the national 


He said— 
I now present the United States conference 
mayors’ award for public service to David 
L. Lawrence. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
rom the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 24 entitled “Local Boy Makes 
Good.” As the editorial points out, this 
ward comes as no surprise to us of the 
Pittsburgh area who have long known 
of Mayor Lawrence’s great contributions 
nd unceasing devotion to the public in- 
terest. 

The editorial follows: 

Loca Boy Maxes Goop 


It came as @ surprise to him—but it 
§ in’t have to his fellow Pittsburghers— 
that Mayor Lawrence was signally honored at 
the closing session of the annual United 
States conference of mayors in New York 
City. He became the first mayor ever to 
receive the conference’s annual award for 
distinguished public service and only the 
second person ever so honored, the first 
having been Gen. George C. Marshall. 

Mayor Lawrence was honored for his out- 

ling contribution both in Pittsburgh 
and on the national level. In particular, 
the award was a tribute to the mayor as the 
cry jose veer. force behind this city’s postwar 
redevelopment program. 








It has long been rightly argued that credit 
for Pittsburgh’ s amazing transformation 


i't be attributed to any one individual or 
r oan It represents the concerted efforts 
fa great many farsighted and determined 
citizens. 
re can be no doubt, however, that the 
or has played a tremendous role as the 
vern mental expediter who permitted no 
litical roadblocks to obstruct the program 

d who delivered the needed legislation. 
Much of the drive and imagination that have 
sparked the redevelopment efforts of the last 
9 years can be traced to the mayor's office. 
His fellow citizens should applaud a well- 
deserved tribute. 














Thomas F. Dugan Family, of Osceola 
Mills, Pa., Selected as the Outstand- 
ing Catholic Family of 1955 in the 
Archdiocese of Erie, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
th € annual Vocation Day ceremonies on 
fay 19, 1955, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Erie, Pa., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Dugan, 
f Os sceola Mills, Pa., received the Arch- 
shop Gannon award for 1955 as the 
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outstanding Catholic family in the 
archdiocese of Erie. 

Archbishop John Mark Gannon pre- 
sented the award from the throne in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral and personally con- 
gratulated Mr. and Mrs. Dugan upon 
being selected as the diocesan family of 
the year by the archdiocesan board of 
judges convened for that purpose. 

For many years the name Dugan has 
been a highly respected and honored 
family name in Clearfield County, Pa., 
and the 1955 honor of being selected as 
the diocesan family of the year is one 
more laurel garnered by members of the 
various pioneer Dugan families from 
generation to generation. 

The remarkable family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas F. Dugan is the subject of 
the following newspaper article appear- 
ing in the May 19, 1955, issue of the 
Osceola Leader, Osceola Mills, Pa.: 
Tuomas F. DuGAN FAMILY Wins 1955 ARCH- 

BISHOP GANNON’S AWARD 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Dugan, parents of 
seven, members of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Parish, Osceola Mills, and scions of the 
eminent Dugan family of northwestern 
Pennsylvania, are recipients of the 1955 Arch- 
bishop Gannon annual award to the out- 
standing diocesan Catholic family. 

The award will be personally presented by 
the Erie archbishop from the throne at the 
annual vocation day ceremonies in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral on Ascension Thursday, May 19, 
beginning with a procession at 9:30 a. m. 
The 1955 award not only spotlights rich 
in the highest Catholic tradition and raised 
by parents of moderate means, but also adds 
luster to the record of service to God and 
country of the well-known Dugan family 
that prides itself in the papal-honored Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. G. Gerald Dugan, pastor of St. 
Anthonys, Erie, a brother of Mr. Dugan; the 
Reverend Raymond F. Dugan, pastor of St. 
Mary’s, Reynoldsville, his cousin. 

The Reverend Maurice P. Salmon, pastor 
of the local Immaculate Conception Church, 
in commending the family, states, “Into the 
rearing of this exemplary family have been 
lovingly poured all those strong influences 
for good which can be wielded only by God- 
loving parents wholly dedicated to their noble 
partnership with God. 

“Each boy, with his tenderest years, was a 
faithful server at the altar and as a child 
of Mary each girl placed herself under the 
pure guidance of the Mother of God. The 
growing-up years of each of their lives 
revolved about their parish and with that 
spirit of self sacrifice to which they had been 
bred, they wholeheartedly lent their talents 
and zeal to every parish activity. 

“The character-building powers of con- 
stant parental example of Christian virtue, 
daily family prayer, frequent attendance at 
mass, and weekly reception of the sacraments 
have unfolded the Dugan children from their 
infancy into fair blossoms of a truly Chris- 
tian home.” 


The Diocesan Family Award was instituted 
by Archbishop Gannon in 1944 to help coun- 
ter wartime collapsing family life. Its chief 
aim is public edification through the chal- 
lenging lives of parents who rear outstand- 
ing families despite adverse external influ- 
ences. Principal attributes sought in fam- 
ilies nominated for this coveted honor are 
sacrifice in providing a full Catholic educa- 
tion for their children, a family life spiritual- 
ized by regular Catholic devotions and prac- 
tices, a strong drive for social betterment, 
and extraordinary service to God and country. 

FATHER AND MOTHER 

Thomas Frederick Dugan, 65; and Lucy 
Agnes Mellon, 63, parents of 7, including a 
Franciscan priest and 3 Sisters of St. Joseph, 
were married on March 5, 1912, in Immacu- 
late Conception Church, Osceola Mills, with 
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the late Reverend Michael Desmond offi- 
ciating. 

Mr. Dugan, 1 of 12 children of Thomas 
Dugan and Ann Jane Campbell, was born 
April 8, 1890, in Osceola Mills and has been 
a lifelong resident of the Clearfield County 
community in a coal-mining area. He pro- 
vided his family with every necessary ad- 
vantage for a useful life from his income, 
derived from the tonsorial trade. 

Mrs. Dugan, 1 of 11 children of James 
Mellon and Mathilda Cunningham, of Pat- 
ton, Cambria County, was born June 23, 1891. 
The management of a big household has not 
prevented her from aiding innumerable out- 
side charities. Both father and mother are 
enjoying good health, have a zest for the 
finer things of life, and derive great stimulus 
from following the vigorous careers of their 
children, 

FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


Thomas Dugan, 41, in religion the Rev. 
Gerald Dusan, member of the Third Order 
of St. Francis (T. O. R.), was born Novem- 
ber 21, 1913. After early education in 
Osceola Mills grade and high schools, he 
entered the Sacred Heart Novitiate of the 
Fransciscan Order of Loretta, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 4, 1932. He made his religious pro- 
fession in 1938 and on May 2, 1940, he was 
ordained in Blessed Sacrament Cathedral 
in Altoona by Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle, 
former Chancellor of the Erie Diocese. At 
his first solemn mass in Immaculate Con- 
ception Church in Osceola Mills, his young- 
est brother, Bernard, received his first holy 
communion. A teacher during the major 
part of his priesthood, Father Dugan is now 
a professor of English at St. Francis’ Prep 
School, Spring Grove. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Gerald Mellon Dugan, 40, is a teacher of 
English and speech at Falconer High School, 
Falconer, N. Y., and was born on February 11, 
1915. After grade-school education at Osce- 
ola Mills, he enrolled at Cathedral Prep in 
Erie in 1928, residing at St. Mark’s Hall. 
After graduation in 1932 he entered St. 
Bonaventure’s University, from which he 
earned his bachelor and master of arts de- 
grees. In August 1949, he married Rose Mary 
Schettig, of Ebensburg, and is now the father 
of 3 children. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Rita Dugan, 38, in religion Sister Rita 
Claire, principal of the St. Ann Grade School, 
Erie, was born November 6, 1916. After 
grade and high-school education in Osceola 
Miils schools, she became a postulate in the 
Erie community of St. Joseph Sisters at 
Villa Maria in the fall of 1935. On the 
Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1936, 
she was invested in the habit of the sister- 
hood. She made her profession of religious 
vows on August 15, 1941. Previous to her 
St. Ann principalship, she taught at the Holy 
Rosary School, Johnsonburg, and the St. 
Andrew School, Erie. 

CHILDREN’S HOME DIRECTOR 

Marietta Dugan, 37, director of senior girls 
at St. Joseph’s Home for Children, Erie, was 
born February 25, 1918. After grade school 
education at Osceola Mills, in 1932, she be- 
came a resident student at Villa Maria Acad- 
emy in Erie and in her senior year, begin- 
ning in September 1935, studied as a postu- 
lant in the Erie community of the St. Jo- 
seph Sisters. After her investiture in the 
garb of the order, she pronounced her final 
religious vows on August 15, 1941. Her 
teaching assignments previous to her pres- 
ent executive included St. John’s Grade 
School, Erie; St. Patrick’s School in Erie; 
and St. Bernard's School in Bradford. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Annie Jane Dugan, 35, in religion Sister 
Anne Jane, first-grade teacher at St. Peter’s 
Cathedral School, Erie, was born on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, De- 
cember 8, 1919. After grade-school comple- 
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tion at Osceola Mills, she became a resident 
at Villa Maria, Erie, being graduated in June 
1938. On August 15, 1938, she was invested 
in the garb of the Erie St. Joseph Sisters. 
On August 15 of 1944, she pronounced her 
final vow in religion. Since then, up 
through her present post at the Cathedral 

! l, were teaching assignments at Villa 
Maria Grade School, Erie; St. Bernard's 
Grade School in Bradford; and Maryvale 
Pre ol, West Lake Road, Erie. 

EX-TEACHER MOTHER OF FIVE 

Helen Dugan, 32, former teacher at 
Sh | use High School, Shinglehouse, 
N. Y¥. was born October 17, 1922. After 
Osceola Mills’ grade schooling, she became 


dent at Villa Maria Academy, Erie, be- 
raduated in 1938. She continued as a 


resident collegian at Villa Maria College and 


in 1942 was conferred by Archbishop Gan- 
non her bachelor degree in secondary educa- 
from the Erie college. Following this 





1ught for 3 years at Shinglehouse High 
chool, Shinglehouse, N. Y. But on June 10, 
1946 married Vincent Howard, termi- 
nating her teaching career. Their union has 
been blessed with five children. The coupie 
reside in Colden, N. Y. 

DISTRICT MANAGER 


Bernard Dugan, 21, is a commercial execu- 
tive. He was born November 23, 1933. 
After graduation from Osceola Mills High 
School with high honors he advanced fast 
in commercial endeavor until he has 
achieved position as district manager for the 
Union Wire Rope Co., requiring residence at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Award judges were the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
James M. Powers, LL. D.; the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
M. Watson, M. A.; Dr. Michael J. Relihan, 
Mrs. Bertha Winter Mahoney, Litt. D.; and 
Mrs. Clarence L. Colvin. 
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Yorty Says Reds Block Peace—Israel- 
Arab Unrest Communist Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
entitled “Israel-Arab Unrest Communist 
Strategy.” This article was written by 
former Congressman Sam Yorty and 
published in the Los Angeles Herald and 
Express of Thursday, May 5, 1955. 

The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald and Express 
of May 5, 1955] 
Yorty Says Reps BLock PEACE—ISRAEL-ARAB 
UNREST COMMUNIST STRATEGY 
(By Samuel William Yorty) 

At Bandung, the Chinese Communists 
again spotlighted international commu- 
nism's hostility to Israel by strongly sup- 
porting an anti-Israel resolution backed by 
the Arab nations. In so alining themselves 
with the Arabs against Israel at the Asian- 
African conference the Chinese Reds were 
obediently adhering to the party line 
charted for them by Moscow at meetings of 
the United Nations. 

STIR TROUBLE 

The Communists have consistently sought 
to inflame Arab emotions against Israel, and 
perpetuate trouble and turmoil throughout 
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the Middle East. They have slyly infiltrated 
the Arab refugee camps in the Arab coun- 
trie Inside Israel, they have constantly 
connived to stir up unrest among the Arabs 
and to thwart Israeli efforts to integrate the 
Arabs into the life of the dynamic new na- 
tion so as to encourage loyalty and a feeling 
of belonging. 

Recently Maki, the small but vocal Israel 
Communist Party, denounced Arab youths 
for succumbing to Jewish nationalism and 
assimilation because they accepted invita- 
tions to take part in Israeli economic devel- 
opment programs. 

The Communists like “to fish in troubled 
waters.” Middle East disunity and resulting 
vulnerability fits in with their program of 
keeping the non-Communist world weak and 
divided. 

INFLAME ARABS 

The Communists well know that a sound 
Middle East defense system must include 
Israel. By inflaming the Arabs against the 
Israelis they are able to “throw a monkey 
wrench” into all efforts to end the smolder- 
ing Arab-Israel war and establish a mean- 
ingful areawide defense against Communist 
aggression. 

Also prolongation of the uneasy truce 
without real peace prevents reestablish- 
ment of mutually beneficial economic rela- 
tionships, retards progress toward higher 
living standards, and tends to make the im- 
poverished Arab masses more susceptible to 
cynical Communist blandishments. 


PARTY LINE-—SAME 


No matter where the Communist interna- 
tional conspiracy rears its ugly head; no 
matter which partner or satellite occupies the 
stage; the “party line” is the same. 
Whether it is Russia at the United Nations 
or Communist China at the African-Asian 
conference, identical sordid strategy is 
clearly visible. Without regard for right or 
wrong, Communist world encompassing 
power politics and subversion demand fric- 
tion between Israel and the Arab nations 
which nearly encircle her. The recent action 
of the Chinese Communists at Bandung was 
just one more outcropping of the Moscow 
scheme for fostering Middle East discord. 





Tyranny by Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the consti- 
tutional rights of American servicemen 
on duty in certain foreign countries are 
being violated by implementation of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and a sim- 
ilar agreement entered into by the United 
States with Japan. 

Under both agreements, American 
service personnel can and have been 
brought to trial in foreign civil courts 
before foreign judges and incarcerated in 
foreign prisons. 

It is unthinkable that either of these 
agreements were entered into, and as 
long as they remain in force the Consti- 
tution of the United States has been 
rendered meaningless as far as many of 
our servicemen are concerned. 

Both agreements should be denounced 
as soon as possible and jurisdiction re- 
turned to our own military authorities in 
cases where American soldiers, sailors, 
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and marines commit offenses in f 
countries. 

Certainly we at least owe this mie: 
to the young men of America who \ 
called upon, if necessary, to fight ar 
to defend the Constitution of 
Republic. 

One of the most excellent and illum. 
inating articles which I have had the 
privilege of reading on the subject of 
the Status of Forces Treaty has been 
submitted for publication in the June 
issue of the Judge Advocate’s Journal 
put out by the Judge Advocate’s Associa. 
tion with headquarters in Washin 
D.C. 

The coauthors, Brig. Gen. Oliver p 
Bennett, retired, and Col. Rolla C. Van 
Kirk, retired, are both lawyers and wel] 
qualified to write on the subject of mili. 
tary law. General Bennett served with 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
the Iowa National Guard and Colon 
Van Kirk served in a similar capacj 
with the Nebrska National Guard. 

I commend to the attention of al] 
Members this excellent, hard-hitting 
article entitled “Tyranny by Treaty”: 

One hundred and seventy-nine years ago 
our country proclaimed the independence of 
the United States of America and all her 
citizens. Foreign potentates and the barra- 
torious empires of Europe were put on notice 
that Americans would no longer tolerate 
the evil practices of laws over which they 
had no control. To protect our people from 
the wretched canons of remote kingdoms 
our ancestors fought and died in a war called 
the “Revolution.” To protect our ships and 
sailors and soldiers from the humilities im- 
posed upon them by foreign monarchs our 
ancestors fought and died in a war called 
the “War of 1812.” In both of these wars 
the men of the National Guard made the 
ultimate sacrifice. 

In 1951, 175 years after our people secured 
their independence and were protected by 
the Bill of Rights, our Department of State 
negotiated for the surrender of the birth 
rights of those who wear the uniform of the 
United States. On July 15, 1953, the Senate 
of the United States ratified a vicious treaty 
which defamed and disparaged the rights 
of freeborn men who happen to be in the 
service of this formerly sovereign country. 

Yes, it is true that American soldiers and 
Guardsmen abroad are subject to trial under 
foreign law and denied the constitutional 
protections for which many generations of 
military men have gallantly laid down their 
lives. Yes, you GI’s and guardsmen are 
now subject to the injustices that are hand- 
ed down by magistrates and juries in those 
foreign lands where the people write ‘“Yan- 
kee Go Home” on every wall and building. 
Yes, it is true that the kangaroo and Star 
Chamber court procedures; local police bru- 
talities; and in some instances Communist 
judges and juries are the rewards that our 
men in uniform earn by serving under the 
flag of the United States in Europe and 
Japan. Yes, it is indeed a sad travesty on 
Justice to deprive American troops overseas 
of the protection of the Government and 
Constitution for which they must give their 
very lives to defend. Above all it should not 
be forgotten that our boys in uniform are 
not abroad by choice but rather they are 
ordered overseas. And it is not inaccurate 
to state that every American serviceman 
abroad is a potential victim of the same 
horrible fates which befell Harry Oatis and 
Bob Vogeler. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 


Every lawyer educated in this country 
knows well the two following principles of 
American constitutional jurisprudence: 
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yhen a treaty conflicts or contra- 
Inited States Constitution the 
null and void, and of no 





mes 


t all powers delegated to one branch 
tional Government cannot be re- 
but must be performed by that 
nally appointed body. This sec- 
nle is significant in that if Con- 
riven certain powers and jurisdic- 
ress cannot transfer, grant, or 
any other organ of the Govern- 
any other government, the power 
lusively to it. 
t lawyer knows that article I of our 
. - | ition sets forth the powers of Con- 
l the following manner: “All legis- 
wers herein granted shall be vested 
Pp ress of the United States.” Further, 
ection 8, of our Constitution states, 
ress shall have power to make 
, r the Government and regulation of 
i and naval forces. To provide for or- 


Va 
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a H r arming and discipling the militia, 
of for governing such part of them as may 
) 


a loyed in the service of the United 


y » IT, section 2 provides: ‘‘The Presi- 
41 t shall be the commander in chief of the 
nd Navy of the United States, and of 





ilitia of the several States, when called 

e actual service of the United States.” 

g0 ' when the Bill of Rights was made a part 
f ‘the Constitution, the militia was protected 

ied nst abolition by the second amendment 
ae | which states, “A well regulated militia being 
e ry to the security of a free State, the 

te right of people to keep and bear arms, shall 

y not be infringed.” 
a ; The fifth amendment provides, “No person 


be held to answer for a capital, or other- 

{ V infamous crime, unless on a present- 
id ment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
ne in es arising in the land or naval forces or 
militia when in actual service in time 


ed f war or public danger, nor shall any per- 
rs be subject for the same offense to be 
ne twice put in jeojardy of life or limb.” Thus, 
with the aforesaid quotations from the Con- 
ad | stitution clearly in mind it can be seen that 
oy ( ‘ess and Congress alone can make and 
te prescribe the rules and regulations under 
h h our men in uniform or the National 
1e Guard, when on active duty, must abide. 
te Every lawyer Knows that the President 


Ly makes treaties and that the Senate ratifies 
ese treaties by giving their advice and 
nt. Thus, the NATO Status of Forces 
y was made by the executive branch of 
Government and ratified by the United 
Senate. Article VII of the aforemen- 
ned treaty grants to the NATO countries 
nd Japan “exclusive jurisdiction over mem- 
f a force or civilian component and 
ir dependents with respect to offenses re- 
lating to the security of that state, punish- 
e } 1 by its law, but not by the law of the 
- ending state.” Furthermore a subsequent 
y, portion of the treaty gives the receiving 
ir primary jurisdiction over certain other 
- fences. Thus under the agreements made 
t y this treaty our servicemen overseas are 
r made subject to the effects of foreign laws 
6 nd the bizarre procedures of alien tribunals. 
d Our soldiers must therefore abide by the 
n rules and regulations made for them by Con- 
5 | gress, and then they must also abide by 
i - tesque and anomalous laws of what- 
. untry in which they happen to be sta- 
t ned, because if a violation of a foreign 
- v occurs the alien courts have jurisdiction. 
> Consequently, our servicemen abroad are not 
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at this time exclusively under the rules and 
regulations of Congress as the afore-quoted 
mandate of the United States Constitution 
prescribed. It was the President and the 
Senate that made this treaty, not the Con- 
It was and is, alien kingdoms and 

sn potentates that are making the regu- 

S under which our boys overseas must 
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endure, not the Congress as the Constitution 
exclusively authorized. Yet while this situ- 
ation continues it is also in express violation 
and contravention of the United States Su- 
preme Court doctrine laid down in Geofroy 
v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258), which case held 
that— 

“The treaty power, as expressed in the 
Constitution, is in its terms unlimited ex- 
cept by those restraints which are found in 
that instrument against the action of the 
Government or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government 
itself and that of the States. It would not 
be contended that it extends so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 

Therefore, after an inspection of our Con- 
stitution, every rational man is compelled to 
conclude that executive agreements and 
treaties which surrender American G. I.’s 
to the local star chambers of the NATO coun- 
tries and Japan, are in direct violation of 
the exclusive congressional exercise of power 
to make the rules for the regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 


EFFECT ON THE NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD 


You may ask, why the interest in the wel- 
fare of the National Guard and Air National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by two old National Guard 
lawyers now retired? We will tell you. We 
are not going to be ordered overseas again, as 
we have been in two wars, but our sons and 
nephews who are in the National Guard may 
be so ordered. We not only have their wel- 
fare and protection in mind, but the weifare 
of the entire National Guard which we have 
served faithfully for a total of over 60 years 
and, naturally, have acquired a deep affection 
for it through the years. 

Who is the National Guard? This question 
can be answered far more eloquently by quot- 
ing an article written by the National Guard 
Bureau and published by the National Guard 
Association, the Nation’s National Guard, 
which reads as follows: 

“Civilian in peace, soldier in war, of se- 
curity and honor, for three centuries I have 
been the custodian, I am the guard. 

“I was with Washington in the dim forests, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched the 
dark night bow to the morning. At Con- 
cord’s bridge, I fired the fateful shot heard 
‘round the world.’ I bled on Bunker Hill. 
My footprints marked the snows at Valley 
Forge. I pulled a mufified oar on the barge 
that bridged the icy Delaware. I stood with 
Washington on the sundrenched heights of 
Yorktown. I saw the sword surrendered. 
I am the guard. I pulled the trigger that 
loosed the long rifle’s havoc at New Orleans. 
These things I knew—I was there. I saw 
both sides of the War between the States— 
I was there. The hill at San Juan felt the 
fury of my charge. The far plains and 
mountains of the Philippines echoed to my 
shout. On the Mexican border I stood. I 
am the guard. The dark forest of the Ar- 
gonne blazed with my barrage. Chateau 
Thierry crumbled to my cannonade. Under 
the arches of victory I marched in legion— 
I was there. I am the guard. I bowed 
briefly on the grim Corregidor, then saw the 
light of liberation shine on the faces of my 
comrades. Through the jungle and on the 
beaches, I fought the enemy, beat, battered, 
and broke him. I raised our banner to the 
serene air on Okinawa. I scrambled over 
Normandy’s beaches. I was there. I am the 
guard. Across the 38th parallel I made my 
stand. I flew MIG Alley. I was there. I 
am the guard. 

“Soldier in war, civilian in peace, I am the 
guard. 

“I was at Johnstown, where the raging 
waters boomed down the valley. I cradled 
the crying child in my arms and saw the 
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terror leave her eyes. Imoved through 
smoke and flame at Texas City. The 
stricken knew the comfort of my skill. I 


dropped the food that fed the starving beast 
on the frozen fields of the West and through 
the towering drifts I ploughed to rescue the 
marooned. I have faced forward to the 
tornado, the typhoon, and the horror of the 
hurricane and flood—these things I know— 
I was there. Iam the guard. I have brought 
a more abundant, a fuller, a finer life to our 
youth. Wherever a strong arm and valiant 
spirit must defend the Nation, in peace or 
war, wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps 
in time of disaster, there I stand. I am the 
guard. For three centuries a soldier in war, 
a Civilian in peace—of security and honor—I 


am the custodian, now and forever. I am 
the guard.” 
We cannot believe that our Founding 


Fathers, when they were so careful to guard 
the rights of our National Guardsmen as to 
their State status and would only give Con- 
gress authority to govern them while in the 
service of the United States that they ever 
intended that the President could call or 
order these lads into the service of the United 
States and make them subject to be governed 
by some foreign power. 

Section 58, National Defense Act, as 
amended, provides that a young man, 17 
years of age, may be enrolled in the National 
Guard or the federally recognized organized 
Militia of the several States, Territories, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As a result of this age 
provision, the National Guard and Air Na- 
tional Guard are composed of thousands of 
young men who have not reached their ma- 
jority and are not eligible for the draft; yet 
our Senate of the United States made these 
youthful guardsmen, while on active duty, 
and others in the military service, subject to 
trial by foreign judges and courts with no 
constitutional rights guaranteed to them. 


ROBBERY OF THE RIGHTS OF OUR SERVICEMEN 


Every minute of every day a swelling 
crescendo of parents, wives, and families are 
asKing the question, “Why were our boys 
robbed of their rights?” The international 
heroes who drafted and approved this 
treacherous NATO Status-of-Forces Treaty 
have only one answer to give, that ‘““Appease- 
ment is Cooperation.” Therefore an exami- 
nation must be conducted to determine ex- 
actly what rights were stolen from our boys 
in an effort to appease and cooperate with 
our so-called allies. The following is an in- 
complete list of some of the birthrights and 
safeguards which our men in uniform un- 
willingly forfeit when they are ordered 
overseas: 

1. No presumption of innocence, but a 
presumption of guilt before trial. 

2. No provision for bail. 

3. No right to trial by jury. 

4. No burden of proof for the prosecution 
to overcome. 

5. Not necessary to prove guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

6. No guaranty of a public or speedy trial. 

7. No right of pardon or executive clem- 
ency. 

8. No privilege against self incrimination. 

9. No provisions for due process of law. 

10. No privilege of appeal. 

11. No provisions against cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 

12. No writs of habeas corpus available. 


13. No protection against double jeopardy 
(G. I. Joe can be tried, acquitted and at least 
in Japan, retired as many times as the au- 
thorities desire or remain unsatisfied with 
a finding of not guilty). Under this unholy 
Status-of-Forces Treaty our boys are denied 
the constitutional rights to which they are 
entitled in proceedings under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, and which rights 
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their ancestors fought and died to preserve. 
From the time of the Revolutionary War and 
the beginning of our Republic in 1789, until 
that deadly day of July 15, 1953, no Ameri- 
can soldier, sailor, marine or National 
Guardsman was ever surrendered to any for- 
eign tribunal. 
STARE DECISIS ET NON QUIETA MOVERE 


Many of the objections to article VII of 
the unprecedented Status-of-Force Treaty 
can be discovered by a concise search of the 
relevant statutory, case, and treatise law. 

Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon (11 U. S. 
116) is the first decision that warrants our 
examination. That action concerned a 
libel in admiralty in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Pennsylvania against the 
Exchange, in which the libelants, merchants 
of Baltimore, alleged that the ship had been 
wrongfully taken from their captain and 
agent on the high seas by persons acting 
under orders of Napoleon, Emperor of France, 
and was at the date of libel, August 24, 1811, 
at Philadelphia; that she had not been con- 
demned by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; and praying that she be restored to the 
plaintiffs, her rightful owners. The United 
States attorney filed a suggestion that the 
ship libeled was a public vessel of the French 
Emperor, which, having encountered stress 
of weather, was obliged to put into Phila- 
delphia for repairs; that, if the ship ever 
belonged to the libelants, their property had 
been divested and became vested in the Em- 
peror within a port of his empire according 
to the laws of France. The United States 
attorney submitted whether the attachment 
ought not to be quashed and the libel dis- 
missed. 

The case went on appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, where Chief Justice 
John Marshall delivered one of his foremost 
opinions. In that opinion Marshall dis- 
cussed three types of instances whereby every 
sovereign is understood to waive the exercise 
of a part of that exclusive territorial juris- 
diction which has been stated to be the 
attribute of every nation. The third classi- 
fication noted by Marshall is at this time 
pertinent: 

“A third case in which a sovereign Is 
understood to cede a portion of his territorial 
jurisdiction is where he allows the troops of 
a foreign prince to pass through his do- 
minions. 

“In such case, without any express decla- 
ration waiving jurisdiction over the army 
to which this right of passage has been 
granted, the sovereign who should attempt 
to exercise it would certainly be considered 
as Violating his faith. By exercising it, the 
purpose for which the free passage was 
granted would be defeated, and a portion 
of the military force of a foreign independent 
nation would be diverted from those national 
objects and duties to which it was applicable, 
and would be withdrawn from the control 
of the sovereign whose power and whose 
safety might greatly depend on retaining the 
exclusive command and disposition of this 
force. The grant of a free passage therefore 
implies a waiver of all jurisdiction over the 
troops during their passage, and permits the 
foreign general to use that discipline, and 
to inflict those punishments which the gov- 
ernment of his army may require.” 

The aforementioned remarks of the re- 
nowned Justice are not mere dicta, but rather 
they indicate the logical reasoning by which 
his decision was made. It is an inescapable 
fact that the essence of the Exchange deci- 
sion is that any public armed force which 
enters the territory of another nation with 
the latter’s permission enjoys an extraterri- 
torial status. 

After the Civil War the Supreme Court 
of the United States was again petitioned 
for a decision in a controversy similar to 
the Exchange case. Thus in Coleman v. 
Tennessee (97 U. S. 509), the Court reaf- 
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firmed Marshall’s famous exchange decision 
and went on to state that: 

“It is well settled that a foreign army, 
permitted to march through a friendly coun- 
try or to be stationed in it, by permission 
of its government or sovereign, is ex- 
empt from the civil and criminal Jjuris* 
diction of the place. ‘The sovereign is un- 
derstood * * * to cede a portion of his 
territorial jurisdiction when he allows the 
troops of a foreign prince to pass through 
his dominions.” 

The foregoing decisions of the highest ju- 
dicial body in our Government, plus the 
decision in the case of Dow v. Johnson (100 
U. S. 158) illustrate beyond a doubt that 
the invitation or permission of the host 
country to enter its territories carries with 
it, at least unless clearly denied, an im- 
plied exemption or immunity of the per- 
sonnel of visiting forces from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local courts and a consent to 
the functioning of the courts-martial sys- 
tem of such forces. In other words, the per- 
mission to enter carriers with it an implied 
but nonetheless clear and definite consent 
to the exclusive jurisdiction over such forces 
of their own courts-martial authority. 

After the aforesaid survey of the settled 
law no intelligent person would doubt that 
our boys in uniform and stationed overseas 
are or should be solely accountable to our 
own courts-martial and military law. Yet 
there are some do gooders and one world 
lawyers who fail to see the plainly printed 
law. It is also this group who fail to see 
the distinction between drafting an 18-year- 
old boy, or a 17-year-old guardsman and or- 
dering them overseas, and then abandoning 
them to the caprices of some foreign po- 
tentate; and the wealthy Americon tourist 
who leaves his home voluntarily, goes to 
Europe or Japan voluntarily, and voluntarily 
subjects himself to alien jurisdictions. Is it 
not obvious that in the first instance there 
is no choice as to whether or not the chance 
of landing in a foreign dungeon should be 
assumed, whereas in the case of the tourist 
he voluntarily assumed the risk? And it is 
this same caliber of feebleminded one 
worlders who absolutely insist upon full and 
complete immunity from foreign prosecu- 
tion for the employees of the State Depart- 
ment, who can quit and come home when- 
ever the going gets too rough. Why should 
some friendless and poorly paid G. I. who 
is overseas and away from his home against 
his will be forsaken when he is expected to 
lay down his life to defend the foreign peo- 
ples who are permitted by this treaty to 
persecute him. And compare the G. I. whose 
constitutional rights have been snatched 
away, with the high living, high paid indi- 
viduals of the State Department who face 
only the dangers of a hangover and yet are 
completely enfolded in the protecting em- 
braces of our Constitution and flag. 

Nothwithstanding the aforementioned Su- 
preme Court decision there is additional am- 
munition on the side of our servicemen. 
Wheaton says,’ “A foreign army or fleet, 
marching through, sailing over, or stationed 
in the territory of another state, with whom 
the foreign sovereign to whom they belong 
is in amity, are also, in like manner, exempt 
from the civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the place.”’ Birkhimer says,? “It is well 
settled that a foreign army permitted to 
march through a friendly country, or be sta- 
tioned in it, by permission of its govern- 
ment or sovereign, is exempt from the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the place.” Op- 
penheim says,’ ‘‘Whenever armed forces are 
on foreign territory in the service of their 
home state, they are considered extraterri- 
torial and remain, therefore, under is juris- 
diction. A crime committed on foreign ter- 
ritory by a member of these forces cannot 
be punished by the local civil or military au- 
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thorities, but only by the commanding of, 
cer of the forces or by other authorities ot 
their home state.” 

Without exception the foregoing author. 
ities and citations vividly demonstrate the 
fundamental rule of international law pleag, 
ed by this article, namely, that when the 
armed troops of one nation enter or remain 
on the soil of another nation by permigsioy 
such permission carries with it extrater. 
toriality for the armed troops, ang said 
troops are exempt from the civil and crim. 
inal jurisdiction of the courts of the hogs 
country. 

In 1951, Congress after much research, ef. 
fort and laborious study enacted the Up). 
form Code of Military Justice, and a Worthy 
Manual for Courts Martial, United States 
was effected. Suffice to say, the manual anq 
its included code were supposed to be the 
last word, final authority, and prime source 
of all military law under which every service. 
man would be governed and the Nationa 
Guard when in the Federal service, no mat. 
ter how remote his foreign duty station, Angq 
to quote Senator JOHN W. Bricker, of Ohio: 

“The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
permits any offense against the law of the 
country where troops are stationed to be 
treated as an offense against the code. 
Article 5 of the code provides that it shall 
be applicable in all places. What stronger 
evidence could there be of Congress’ intent 
to make the code applicable to every Amer. 
ican serviceman wherever stationed.” 

Furthermore, extended investigation into 
the contents of the manual reveals the fol- 
lowing: 

“Under international law, Jurisdiction over 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or other sovereign who commit of- 
fenses in the territory of a friendly foreign 
state in which the visiting armed force is by 
consent quartered or in passage, remains 
in the visiting sovereign.” 

In light of the foregoing quotat.on can 
it be denied that there has been a rape and 
pilferage of the constitutional rights of the 
American soldier, sailor, or marine overseas? 
And in this connection it should be re- 
membered that the code, the law under 
which every serviceman lives, is read, in- 
terpreted, and illustrated to every GI not 
only upon his entrance into the service but 
also every 6 months thereafter. Our serv- 
icemen know the law under which they 


should be governed for it is explained to 
them by competent Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Corps officers, but how many att rneys 


are capable of unraveling the intricacies ol 
the Criminal Code of Japan, or the Islamic 
Code of Turkey, or the Mohammedan 1awv 


of Morocco where GI Joe can get his hand 
cut off for stealing an apple or walking out 
of a restaurant while forgetting to pay his 


bill. It is submitted that few, if any, Amer- 
ican JAG officers are capable of the herculean 
task of explaining the aforesaid foreign laws 
which all will agree is the very minimum 
that ought to be done in behalf of our serv- 
icemen. 

The Omaha World-Herald, the most wide- 
ly read and quoted daily newspaper in our 
part of the United States, declared in @ 
editorial under date of January 26, 1959, U- 
tled “It’s a Bad Treaty,” that— 


“The treaty is morally wrong and goes 
against the grain of patriotic American ¢clt- 
zens. It should be denounced, and jurisdic 
tion in such cases should be returned 0 


American military authorities.” 
The question has been asked, repeatedly 
How can this wrong be righted? The harm 
already done can never be undone, but some 
Senators and Congressmen, who did and do 
oppose this treaty, have suggested that the 
selective-service extension or the Ready Re- 
serve bills now pending in the Congress Ca! 
be amended to provide that no troops sha" 
be ordered by the Department of Defense 
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unless such countries agree to 
risdiction they now hold over 
Congress could at least adopt 
t Resolution 236, now pending 
Congress and introduced by Mr. 
owa, which provides that before 
r of the Armed Forces is sent 
JAG officers concerned are re- 
uired to notify such member and his rela- 
a ~ ‘that the American Constitution no 
win protects him. If either the amend- 
ss ne or the Gross resolution is adopted, the 
Department of State should then appreciate 
now far astray they have led us in their one- 
orld thinking. 

a. sonneetlall with the committee hear- 
ings now being conducted on the Bricker 
amendment, both President Eisenhower and 
nis secretary of State Dulles have stated that 
for the purpose of clarity they would be 
willing to approve an amendment to the 
Constitution which would provide that no 
treaty or executive agreement in conflict 
with it would have any force or effect. It 
appears, therefore, that this is an admission 
that the constitutional rights of our sol- 
diers overseas to be tried by American officers 


and enlisted men have been and are being 
violated by the implementation of this 
treaty. Our Supreme Court has recently 
avoided two opportunities to rule on this 
question. 


In any event, to Dick Keefe and Tony 
Scaletti the NATO Status-of-Forces Treaty 
is no hypothetical problem. These boys 
have felt the lash of the international whip 
which plays the tune to which American 
servicemen must jump. Some dark day 
those boys will have to know that while 
they got 5 years in solitary in Le Maison 
de Correction at Orleans, France, for a joy- 
ride, another French Star Chamber guve 5 
years to a Frenchman who murdered James 
Wilkins, late of the United States Army. 
Justice where art thou? 

CONCLUSION 


The Status-of-Forces Treaty, unprece- 
dented in the annals of international law 
and contrary to the settled doctrines of 
American constitutional law, reflects a cal- 
lous disregard for the rights of American 
Armed Forces personnel. The time has ar- 
rived when tyranny by treaty is upon us. 
And as Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 


said: “Reasonable and honest men may dif- 
fer in regard to the number of dollars Con- 
gress may give away with safety. But to 


sive away the rights of Americans serving 
in the uniform of their country is unthink- 
able.” 

The fact 1s, our flag follows our soldiers: 
then we submit that our Constitution must 
continue to follow the flag as it has in all of 
our historic endeavors. The American serv- 
iceman who must if necessary die to protect 
the flag and the Constitution, deserves to 
nave at least the unfettered protection of 
our two most valuable national assets. 


‘Elements of International Law, sec. 95. 


International Law (4th edition) vol. 1, 
Sec. 445, 





Polio Serum Mess 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
“ve to extend my remarks, I include 


] 
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the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat for May 20, 1955: 
Potio SzruM MEss 


The muddling indecision of the Federal 
Public Health Service in supervision of Salk 
vaccine production has seriously hampered 
the national inoculation program and left 
the people with a conviction of official in- 
competence. If all the facts were known, 
this might not be altogether a fair conclu- 
sion. But the facts have not been divulged, 
and whatever the explanation the program 
has been culpably delayed. 

Again the Public Health Service has barred 
further release of the vaccine. The only 
excuse Offered is so authorities can take 
another look at this whole and very con- 
fusing picture. 

The public.does not know whether the 
reason is that some of the manufacturers’ 
serum is dangerous, perhaps insufficiently 
tested by the factories, or whether the Health 
Service still has not developed adequate 
inspection procedures. 

They do know somebody has blundered. 
They logically ask why the Public Health 
Service did not prepare in advance for com- 
petent supervision of the serum release. 
It was known for a year the Salk discovery 
was being widely tested, and prospect was it 
would prove successful. 

Surgeon General Scheele simply announced 
on Wednesday no more serum would be ap- 
proved for several days. This order, he said, 
should not be inferred as “a reflection in any 
way on the vaccine of the companies whose 
manufacturing and testing processes are un- 
der study.” If that is so, he virtually indicts 
his own Department for inability to handle 
the inspection job with proper dispatch. 

It is understood Health Service rarely can 
do more than spot check drug and serum 
products. Possibly it considered that suf- 
ficient for Salk manufacturers, then found 
the normal procedure inadequate. Dr. 
Scheele and his staff unquestionably ought 
to hold up vaccine distribution if he has any 
reason to doubt its safety. This is a matter 
of life and death. He should follow such 
practice as often as he finds it necessary. 
But that does not sufficiently explain the de- 
lays and lack of information about the 
official slowdown in this program. With- 
holding properly manufactured supplies 
may also be a matter of life and death for 
hundreds of children. 

Somewhere there has been bungling. It 
ought to be stopped and the polio serum 
made available—safely and quickly. 





Government of, by, and for the 
Moneylenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the May 21 
issue of the Capital Times, of Madison, 
Wis. 

The editorial, which I commend to my 
colleagues, contains some very interest- 
ing observations about the administra- 
tion’s hard-money policy. The editorial 
also includes comments on the recent 
action of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
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mittee to reverse the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s policy on disaster loans. 
The full text of the editorial follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF, BY, AND FOR THE MONEY- 
LENDERS 


The United States Senate Committee on 
Agriculture has unanimously voted to re- 
verse the action of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson by which the interest rate to farmers 
receiving disaster loans from the Federal 
Government was raised from 3 to 5 percent. 

The decision to raise these interest rates 
was made by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
last January, but no public announcement 
of the increase was made until recently. 
Benson explained that it was made to dis- 
courage farmers from asking the Govern- 
ment for disaster loans and to force them 
to borrow from private lending interests. 

The unanimity with which the Senate 
committee reversed Benson’s action indicates 
that even the Republican Members of Con- 
gress are growing apprehensive about the ad- 
ministration’s program of payoffs to the big 
moneylenders who have been financing Re- 
publican campaigns. Forcing the farmers to 
pay higher interest rates is only part of that 
program. 

The first thing the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration did when it got into office was to 
inaugurate the tight money policy by in- 
creasing interest rates. The policy was re- 
versed when it became apparent that it was 
heading the country into a depression. But 
it wasn’t stopped before it had cost the tax- 
payers of the Nation $475 million in in- 
creased interest and added to tho national 
debt. 

The highway program which the Eisen- 
hower administration recommended would 
cost the American people about $11.5 billion 
in accumulated interest before the debt was 
paid off. The Eisenhower school program 
seems not to be aimed at helping education 
so much as it is to give the big money- 
lenders a windfall. 

No wonder the Republicans in Congress 
are getting apprehensive about Government 
of, by, and for the moneylenders, 





Contribution of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to the Fight Against Polio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to offer a comment at this time on 
a matter that has received a great deal 
of attention from the people of the 
United States and to remark on one part 
of the matter that has received no 
notice. 

As a parent of 3 children, I have fol- 
lowed carefully and with interest the 
news stories and other reports on the 
development and handling of the Salk 
vaccine for polio. When the announce- 
ment was first made about the effective- 
ness of this new weapon against the 
disease that has inflicted its terrible toll 
upon man, I felt very happy for all the 
children and adults throughout the 
world who would reap the benefits of 
this wonderful vaccine. 

I rise on this occasion to speak, not 
about the mismanagement and bungling 
of the present administration’s Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in handling the program, if indeed it is 
a program, of distributing the Salk vac- 
cine, but to comment on the vagaries of 
human memory. Much credit has been 
given to Dr. Salk, whose final formula 
was the one that was proven to be effec- 
tive; to Dr. Francis, of the University of 
Michigan, who evaluated the results of 
the tests of the vaccine; to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which 
financed the research. Credit is also 
given to all the wonderful men, women, 
and children in the United States who 
gave so generously of their dimes to help 
fight polio. And I do not intend to de- 
tract anything from the fine work all of 
these men have done; they deserve every 
word of praise and every honor that is 
being accorded them. 

But I wonder about one thing. We 
hear that the entire program of develop- 
ing, testing, and proving the effectiveness 
ef the Salk vaccine has been financed by 
the March of Dimes. In vain I have 
listened and have looked for one word 
about the man who was so great an in- 
spiration in inaugurating the March of 
Dimes, the man who himself suffered 
from polio, who rose above his disability 
to become one of the greatest leaders our 
country has had, who in 1938 called upon 
the American people to assist by giving 
their dimes to fight polio. 


I speak of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and I wish at this time to call to your 
attention the fact that he has not been 
given even an acknowledgment for his 
efforts in inspiring the March of Dimes. 
This past Sunday I heard a news broad- 
cast on which the newscaster stated that 
it was only coincidence that the an- 
nouncement of the effectiveness of the 
vaccine was made on Roosevelt’s birth- 
day; that an overeager information 
officer in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare caused the news of 
the vaccine to be released 3 months too 
soon. So F. D. R. is denied even this 
small nod of recognition. 

Shakespeare, in his play, Julius Caesar, 
said: “The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” How true. In these days we 
hear shouts of treason, of sell-out at 
Yalta; and a hundred and one other 
terms of censure about one of our great- 
est Presidents. And how often do we 
hear from the farmers about how dur- 
ing President Roosevelt’s administration 
they got rural electrification, how often 
do we hear the people give thanks for 
the emergency relief measures during the 
height of the depression, how often do 
we hear about the good things the Amer- 
icans received during the 20 years that 
the Democrats had charge of the affairs 
of the country. Not too often, do we? 
But we do indeed hear a lot about the 
“evil,” the faults, the errors. Well, I 
know of only one man who lived on the 
face of this earth who was without fault; 
and He died on the Cross of Calvary. 

I would at this time like to give due 
recognition to just one of the bits of 
good—among the many—that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt did and to give him 
credit for the part he played in the fight 
against polio. I want to give an expres- 
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sion of thanks on behalf of my children 
and all the others who will not have to 
fear the scourge of polio to the man 
whose inspiring leadership contributed 
so much to the success of the March of 
Dimes, thereby giving our medical forces 
the means by which to array themselves 
effectively against a dread enemy of man. 





Relief for the American Bicycle Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
every Member of Congress a statement 
by the American bicycle industry con- 
cerning the present status of its efforts 
to preserve this industry which is an 
important part of the economy of my 
congressional district: 

The American bicycle industry, which had 
been banking heavily on Presidential ap- 
proval of tariff relief to assure its survival, 
is deeply disappointed over President Eisen- 
hower’s delay in reaching a decision last 
week. But bike leaders feel confident of 
ultimate favorable action which would solve 
the industry’s pressing problems. 

Action on the recommendations of the 
United States Tariff Commission for a higher 
tariff on imported bicycles was held in abey- 
ance by the President who called on the 
Commission to provide additional informa- 
tion on the bike case by not later than July 
15. ‘The Commission’s recommendations 
were made under the escape-clause provi- 
sions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Representatives of the domestic bike in- 
dustry, who held a series of weekend con- 
ferences in Washington, were highly grati- 
fied with the substantial 4-to-1 majority 
vote of the Tariff Commission that an actual 
and serious injury existed. In its report, 
which was publicly revealed for the first 
time by the President’s announcement, the 
Commission recommended increased tariff 
protection for American bike producers. 

The Commission’s decisive action, bike 
leaders pointed out, upheld the industry's 
long maintained position that it had suffered 
serious injury at the hands of cheaply pro- 
duced imports. They hailed the decision, 
which was made after a 9-month study, as 
one of the highest majority by the Commis- 
sion in recent years. 

American bike manufacturers were also 
heartened by the President’s remarks in his 
letter to the Commission. They pointed to 
his comment that the domestic bike indus- 
try is beset by genuine difficulties as a good 
omen and an affirmation of the position 
taken by the Commission and held by the 
industry itself in its application for relief. 
In the light of the Tariff Commission’s long 
and comprehensive examination of the facts 
and its almost unanimous decision, indus- 
try leaders were puzzled as to what new 
facts the President desires that could further 
illuminate the considerable injury the Com- 
mission found now existed in the domestic 
bike industry. 

Despite its initial reaction of natural re- 
sentment at what appears to the industry 
as an unnecessary delay in providing tariff 
protection, bike leaders offered their prompt 
and complete cooperation to Government au- 
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thorities in furnishing whatever informat; 
and data the President requires to reach ¢ 
fair determination of the case. : 

At the same time, bike represent 
expressed the hope that the entire 
would be speedily resolved. Emph 
that first-quarter bike imports 
showed a substantial increase over 
vious year, they contended that t 
in reaching a decision would only mear 
greater loss of job opportunities and contin, 
uation of insupportable losses for the in- 
dustry. 

The industry heads expressed fear of the 
activities of mumerous foreign interests 
which have made strong representations 
against helping the domestic manufacturers 
The American bike tariff, they held, js py 
far the lowest among the major trading Na. 
tions. The British rate, for example, is 39) 
percent higher and the German and French 
rates considerably higher than those in this 
country. 

Against its own fears, however, the hike 
industry is placing confidence in Presiden; 
Eisenhower's oft-repeated sentiment that he 
will not allow any American industry to be 
sacrificed in behalf of international trade 
They cited the President’s April 14 message 
to Congress in which he said: “The right of 
this country to protect the legitimate inter. 
est of its industries and labor is clearly pro. 
vided for.” 

American bike makers indicated that dis. 
may was felt at first by many legislators, 
labor leaders, and public benefactors who 
gave the domestic industry massive support 
in their fight for relief. But upon refiection 
these elements were confident the industry 
would eventually receive the relief it 50 
sorely needs to continue on an equal com. 
petitive basis with imports sold in the Amer- 
ican market. 
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Optimism With Caution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, while 
writing the remarks for my special order 
for today, I received the May 20 copy of 


the Middletown (Conn.) Bulletin. The 
editorial in this fine newspaper pub- 
lished every Friday coincides very muca 


with the thoughts that I had been pre- 
paring and which I will express later 
today when recognized for the purpose. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial follows: 
OPTIMISM WITH CAUTION 

Recent events in Europe have tended to 
cause a wave of optimism to spread in many 
of the countries of Western Europe and evel 
in official circles within our own Goverl- 
ment. : 

The most recent of many trips mace 5 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles wilt? 
involved the signing of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty and a general discussion of the Eu- 
ropean situation has been heralded in mau) 
quarters as a most successful mission - 
even the White House has shown entiusies 
for the results. a 

We believe that there has been no D*. 


change in Russian policy, but that there an 
been a change in strategy, and that = 
people in the Kremlin have simply shifted 
from a strategy of implacable and bitter dis 


pute over every issue to one in which tt) 
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are at least willing to discuss some is- 
i * * * However, they will discuss such 
a where they may derive some benefit 
from such discussion. 

The Austrian state treaty is the first of 
many examples which we can expect in the 
future. For many years our diplomats have 
attempted to get Russia to agree to an Aus- 
ty, but the Russians under one pre- 
text or another have always managed to stall 
off any final decision. Now, when they were 
ready and in order to create grave doubts in 
the minds of the neighboring German peo- 
they moved swiftly and with much fan- 
fare to make that treaty a reality. By so 
doing, they have completely neutralized 
Austria and have created a difficult situation 
for Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in West 
Germany, where many persons, including 
members of the Chancellor’s own party, defi- 
nitely believe in one Germany, even at the 
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cost of being neutralized. 

Another sudden and unexpected move has 
been made in Yugoslavia, where many key 
officials of the Kremlin will soon meet with 
Marshal Tito to discuss a program of rap- 


prochement with that country. 

The obvious intent of the Kremlin is to 
win for itself with honey, a wide security 
belt composed of nations neutralized by fear 
of war. This belt will run from the Baltic 
to the Aegean Sea if the Russian plans work 
according to the way that they have been 
conceived. 

While the nations composing this belt 
would be neutralized, it must also be as- 
sumed by us that extensive penetrations 
would be made by the Communists in those 
areas so that if trouble should develop, they 
would be in a position to immediately take 
appropriate action. 

If we agree with the proposals being put 
forth—as both Britain and France are pres- 
suring us to do—we are likely to wake up 
one of these days to find that we have been 
completely hoodwinked and that the time, 
trouble, and money which we have expended 
in creating NATO and its kindred organiza- 
tions has been completely lost. 

We hope that if there is to be a meeting 
at the top level, that adequate guarantees 
will be obtained from our own allies on a 
mutual stand on many of the primary issues, 
and that unless such guarantees are worked 
out before the meeting, that we will have 
enough sense to participate. 





Address at Keesler Air Force Base at 
Armed Forces Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged to have been the guest of 


honor at the Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion at Keesler Air Force Base in Biloxi, 


Miss., located in the district represented 
by our distinguished colleague, WILLIAM 
Comer. Keesler is commanded by 
Gen James Davies. It was also my 
jonor and privilege to make the princi- 
Pal address on that occasion. 

For whatever value it is worth I here 
Present the address which I made on 
that occasion: 


It is 


aside 
aside 


a good thing for Americans to set 
~iGe a day when their full attention is 
Elven to the armed services; and it is even 
better when their reflections occur in sur- 
so capably manned and 50 well 


roundings 
gs 
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supplied with every advanced weapon in the 
art of warfare as is this base. 

The air arm does not, of course, have 
the exclusive responsibility of the defense 
of this country; but it is no reflection on 
the other arms to say that the Air Force 
has a most difficult mission in both strategy 
and tactics, the spearhead—if you please— 
should trouble come to our shores. 

I will not add more confusion to the cur- 
rent rash of censorship on our weapons pro- 
gram, by discussing our advances in tech- 


_ nical design and the improved capability of 


personnel to use the things that science and 
technocracy have placed at their disposal. I 
do not intend this to be a statistical com- 
pilation of our capabilities and capacities. 
I leave that for the propagandists and 
mathematicians. But every American is en- 
titled to know something of our strength; 
something of our ability to defend ourselves; 
and from these to draw assurance and con- 
fidence in our international dealings. The 
line between censorship and caution is one 
that should be drawn in calm deliberation 
rather than panic and confusion. 

What I am thinking of, however, today, is 
not a tally of our armed might. But I 
would like to dwell for a moment of reflec- 
tion on our posture in the world in which 
we live, whose horizons and distances are 
constantly contracting. Neither ocean, nor 
air, nor the vast expanse of land mass any 
longer furnishes a barrier of defense. The 
frightening advance in the use of fissiona- 
ble material for both the hydrogen and 
atomic bombs and their lesser uses as tacti- 
cal weapons, has given everyone pause. 

America and the world is frightened at 
the horror and the havoc which science can 
produce. While in one sense it may be said 
that we have won the battle of technical 
progress and hold the keys to peace—these 
weapons and that progress are only a com- 
plement, if you please, in the ideological 
warfare. 

Our armed might is our aid. It must not 
ever become our master in this struggle for 
existence. Man’s destiny, whatever be the 
form of government under which he lives, 
is not irretrievably committed to warfare 
as a necessity. 

The natural law, as we have come to be- 
lieve, since the earliest religious concept 
down through the Christian era, has had a 
firm belief that our destiny is something 
else than obliteration and extinction of the 
species—the scorching of earth and the 
waste of its resources, in futile and useless 
contests. But it is equally true to say that 
some forms of government existing today 
are not conducive to that end. We must 
recognize the fact that there are ideological 
and insoluble differences between govern- 
ments. What we address ourselves to on 
Armed Forces Day is the consideration of our 
posture in that kind of world. Atheistic 
communism is pitted against a world believ- 
ing in a God and in the dignity of His 
creatures. 

A short time ago, at Bandung, the lines 
were clearly and firmly drawn. We have 
learned and communism has learned, by 
clear definition and public exhibition, that 
the contest for men’s minds does not suc- 
ceed upon racial distinctions. We have 
come a long way from colonialism, exploita- 
tion, suppression, subjugation: from the 
days of the victor and the vanquished. 
Asiatic powers have joined with Occidental 
powers and stood up to the silent truth 
that atheistic communism is not only an 
ideological concept, but it is also a thinly 
disguised plan for world conquest—a new 
and deadly form of colonialism. It has 
finally been unmasked. Its goal is subjuga- 
tion and its creed is extermination. 

For the first time we are within reach of 
having allies. In this delicate balance there 
is no place for cynical political motives, no 
place for the glamorous phrases of Madison 
Avenue hucksters. “Massive retaliation” 
may be a catchword, but it leaves our friends 
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in stone. A dynamic foreign policy does not 
mean one of fits and starts, of changes and 
shifts, of bold words and feeble deeds, of 
bluff, bluster, and blunder, of lofty speech 
and retreat. Fumbling and bumbling with 
dynamite is not a dynamic foreign policy. 
Playing and guessing with the lives and for- 
tunes of men and nations is foolhardiness 
and all the world knows it. A dynamic for- 
eign policy means one that has a goal that 
keeps our friendships, that expresses in con- 
crete form the hopes of our friends in the 
world. It means a policy that will attract 
to us the minds of men. Our way of life and 
our hope for ourselves in the world lies in 
attracting to our side the hundreds of mil- 
lions of all races in all parts of the world 
who would live out their lives and work out 
the destiny of themselves and their children 
in freedom and in the enjoyment of the nat- 
ural resources of the earth which are right- 
fully theirs. 

Thus, while I stand for the full develop- 
ment of our armed might in all of the serv- 
ices (and emphatically in the Air Force), 
I would not confuse our desire and determi- 
nation to be strong with our more important 
determination, not only to win any conflict, 
but to draw to us and to live in harmony 
with the minds of free peopie everywhere. 

We must learn to welcome the right to 
freely disagree even as we do within our 
own boundaries; to be foresighted in main- 
taining our ability to defend ourselves so 
long as there are bandits at large; to con- 
tinue to place our greatest emphasis upon 
our willingness to live in harmony with the 
peoples of the world; and to that end, to 
leave no conference unattended, no weapon 
unexplored which will further that cause. 

We must act from strength—strength of 
arms and strength of our convictions. 
While we would leave no opportunity pass 
which would afford a means of peaceful 
resolution of differences, in our own in- 
terests and in the interests of our friends 
and allies, neither we nor they can afford to 
curtail their ability to defend their positions 
by armed might if need be. In short, our 
weapons must be ready and the weapons of 
our friends and allies must be ready for our 
adversary knows only the might of arms; 
and our adversary maintains his position 
only by force of arms and suppression. 
Those who would leave the orbit of commu- 
nistic influence must be assured that they 
are going to a position where they will be 
protected in their right to live. 

In the presence of the awful horrors and 
the havoc which could be wrought by our 
weapons, we are no longer privileged to win 
wars on the battlefield and lose the peace. 
We must reverse the procedure and seek the 
peace, with battle as the last resort. We 
must seek out every ray and follow every 
hopeful sign of peace. But most of all we 
must firm up our own philosophy of living 
in the world which has a right to differ but 
which need not divide. Right must be the 
full partner of might in our struggle to win 
to our side the hearts and hopes of all men 
of good will wherever they live upon the 
earth. 





Powerland, U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an arti- 
cle by Mr. Louis R. Huber in the May 6, 
1955, issue of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor on the hydroelectric development 
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program in the Puget Sound-Cascade 

Mountain region of the State of Wash- 

ington, as follows: 

JOINT HyprRo ProGRAM Set FOR PUGET REGION 
(By Louis R. Huber) 


Private and public power agencies in this 
region are about to move forward jointly on 
an 8-year, $670 million hydroelectric devel- 
opment program. 

This will more than double, and possibly 
triple, the electric-power supply of the Puget 
Sound-Cascade Mountains region by 1963. 

The sharp increase of electric energy will 
be needed to serve this fast-growing region. 
As this program is carried out, it will elimi- 
nate the pinch of power shortages that have 
been felt in recent years. 

Presently 1.6 million kilowatts in peak re- 
sources are available here; at the end of 8 
years, 3.3 million kilowatts will be available. 

CONTAINS 1.5 MILLION PERSONS 


The area served is the northwesternmost 
corner of the United States—a patch about 
150 miles square and containing some 18,000 
square miles—in which 1,553,000 persons 
live. 

This is “Powerland, U. S. A.,” where elec- 
tricity is as much a crop as corn in Iowa or 
cotton in Mississippi. The aim is to develop 
this crop so it, in turn, will stimulate the 
regional economy of forests, wood products, 
fisheries, farming, trade with the Orient and 
Alaska, aircraft manufacture, shipbuilding 
and repair, and miscellaneous manufactures. 

It is significant that the principal par- 
ticipants in this scheme have been in busi- 
ness here more than 50 years. They are Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., a private corpora- 
tion, and the municipally owned and oper- 
ated Seattle City Light & Tacoma City Light. 

These three large concerns, along with the 
smaller public utility districts of Snohomish 
and Chelan Counties, make up the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council—the association un- 
der which this development will occur. 


FEW IF’s IN PLAN 


The council's program has been spelled out 
by Jack D. Stevens, consulting engineer, in 
a report which is regarded as one of the 
most comprehensive studies ever made of 
the resources, projected population growth, 
economic opportunities, and industrial po- 
tential of this region. 

There are very few if’s in the council's 
plan: It is going to be carried out, bold as 
it is, as a matter of course. The 5 council 
members have agreed on 8 hydroelectric 
projects and have committed themselves to 
build them—some as group projects, others 
as individual developments. 

Federal Power Commission permits or 
licenses have been obtained, and engineering 
studies, contracts, and so on are in process 
now for most of the work. 

Financing will be a minor problem: in- 
dividually and collectively the five utilities 
are in a strong position. With a few ex- 
ceptions the only impediment between the 
eight proposals and their realization is time. 


GIGANTIC PARADOX 


In one respect this is all a gigantic para- 
dox, because until a few years ago, this area 
was the scene of bitter rivalry between pri- 
vate and public power. Today that rivalry 
is past. It ended formally April 13, 1954, 
when the Puget Sound Utilities Council was 
formed. 

The declaration of objectives of the coun- 
cil is a sort of magna carta of the power 
industry—at least for this area. 


“These utilities recognize the mutual ad- 
vantage, savings, and benefits which will 
result from joint planning and comprehen- 
sive, coordinated development of power re- 
sources, and from the maximum economic 
use of facilities and will accordingly plan 
and work together so that the area’s electric 
power requirements will be provided at the 
lowest possible cost,”’ says the declaration. 
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So well developed is the council’s plan of 
cooperation, in fact, that some marking of 
time may have to occur before some asso- 
ciated groups—the Federal Government, for 
example—catch up. 

The council not only takes full cognizance 
of the partnership power concept of the 
Eisenhower administration, and its shift 
from Federal to local levels, but it has one 
proposal that puts this concept to work. 


KEY DAM PROJECT 


It is the Mica Creek storage-dam project. 

To understand this—indeed, to understand 
hydroelectric power in the Pacific Northwest 
at all—one must bear in mind that low-cost 
power in this region stems almost entirely 
from the Columbia River or its tributaries, 
and that the upper reaches of the Columbia 
lie in Canada. 

The 8 current projects of the council con- 
cern the Columbia, and 1 of them lies in 
Canada, at Mica Creek. The council pro- 
poses that it pay for the construction of a 
dam there, and give it to the Canadians. 

This dam would store a large quantity of 
water, caught during spring and summer 
when flow is ample, and release it in winter 
when the flow is lean. 

This would mean a greater useful flow 
through federally owned dams south of the 
border at Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Mc- 
Nary, the Dalles, and Bonneville. It would 
add 1,100,000 kilowatts of prime energy. 


CANADA TO BENEFIT 


Canada will benefit by 800,000 kilowatts 
of new energy to be generated at Mica Creek, 
plus 800,000 kilowatts more at 2 plants down 
river in Canada from Mica Creek. 

The cog that isn't working in this scheme 
is the Federal Government, which hasn't 
decided what to charge the council for run- 
ning the improved waterflow through its 
generators—which is where the “partnership” 
occurs. 

Another laggard in this scheme is Canada, 
which has had a firm policy against export- 
ing electric energy if it can be used in Can- 
ada. But a measure—the International 
Rivers Act—is being considered now in the 
Canadian Parliament: it will permit such 
obviously mutually beneficial projects as 
Mica Creek. 

The council and its members are not rely- 
ing on hydroelectric power alone for energy, 
however. Steam-driven generating plants 
already have their place in this region, and 
studies for their greater use are underway. 

The council also has contracted with the 
Atomic Energy Commission for establish- 
ment of a technical group to study the use 
of nuclear reactors in powerplants. 

“Before many years all of the low-cost 
hydroelectric energy will be developed, and 
the nuclear powerplant may then be the 
major new source of power,” observes the 
Stevens report. 





Review of Our Air Strength Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent discussion over the relative strength 
of our Air Force and Russia’s obscures 
one important fact. The Russians have 
upset the timetable again, and have 
achieved air strength faster than we ex- 
pected them to. With defensive strength 
achieved, they are now building an of- 
fensive, long-range bomber force to de- 
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liver the nuclear weapons that they als 
achieved ahead of the schedule we had 
set for them. 


We are fortunate to have as Chief of 
Staff of our Air Force a man who under. 
stands the implications of what Russia 
is doing. Last year General Twining 
warned that the Russians had a bigger 
air force than ours. This year he has 
stated frankly that they are pushing ys 
for superiority. The Soviet long-range 
jet heavy bomber gives us real reason for 
concern, and General Twining says 50, 
Our problem is to stay ahead of the Rus- 
sians and hold the technological Jeaq 
that has been ours up to now. 


If this means a review of our own air 
strength, then let us make it quickly, 
American industry is capable of expan- 
sion to any capacity required. The tre. 
mendous effort of World War II can be 
repeated, and exceeded. There is no 
other choice for us than to make the ef- 
fort the struggle for peace requires. We 
have the men, the technology, the indus- 
trial potential, and, thank God, the 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I extend my 
remarks and insert in the Recorp the 
address in which Gen. Nathan F. Twi- 
ning, on Armed Forces Day, called on the 
American people to face up to the facts 
confronting them. It was made in Los 
Angeles, and is as follows: 

REMARKs BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWININc, CHIEF 
or Starr, UNITED STATES Arr Force, BEFrore 
THE Los ANGELES ROTARY CLUB ON ARMED 
Forces Day, May 20, 1955 
I am very happy to return to Los Angeles. 

We in the Air Force have many reasons to 
be grateful to you. Everybody realizes the 
major contributions west-coast industry has 
made to aircraft production. You can rest 
assured that we will do all we can to insure 
that this contribution is recognized and 
continued. 

The theme of this Armed Forces Day is 
power for peace. This means power in all 
our Armed Forces—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It is no coincidence tht power for 
peace was the theme last year and the year 
before. Nor is this repetition merely because 
we could not devise a new slogan. 

Continuation of this theme is evidence 
that power remains the key to peace in these 
trying times. Power and peace are like links 
in a chain—a chain that cannot be broken 
if our Nation is to survive. 

Because power is so important it is neces- 
sary that we understand it. It is not mili- 
tary power alone that can prevent world con- 
flict. Nor is it only a matter of weapons. 
It is a combination of strength and aeter- 
mination. Within this combination mili- 
tary strength plays a large part. It is our 
military strength, particularly our power it 
the air, that has prevented a third world 
war. 

Our Armed Forces must bear a great bur- 
den in the task of keeping us secure and 
free. Because our freedom is something 
that each of us enjoy and all of us share, 
we must all know the nature of the power 
we must have to insure these vital possés- 
sions. 

The last decade has brought tremendous 
changes in military weapons. In earlier 
times when weapons improved on the order 
of 1 or 2 times in effectiveness, it was enough 
to change the face of nations and readjust 
geography. Today we have weapons that 
have improved in power a million times. 
The very existence of these weapons makes 
a@ great change in world relations. The fact 
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that we were the first to develop these weap- 
ons has kept the Western World free. 

Although we have used these weapons only 
twice in combat, there can be no doubt that 
these weapons are respected by the Com- 
munists. Our nuclear weapons and the 
ability of the United States Air Force to 
deliver them have put the damper on their 
yisions of world domination. 

The Communists are doing everything they 
counter this power of ours, They 


al to 
ae building weapons of their own plus a 
reat bomber force to deliver them. 

short of war, which we will never start, 
there is nothing we can do to prevent the 
Reds from producing nuclear weapons and 
puilding a great air force. We can improve 
cur defenses and build a better Air Force 
of cur own. ‘These provide protection. But 
there is no practical way to stop them from 
puilding planes and producing weapons. 

We can keep our guard up until their 
sincerity is proven beyond doubt, and until 
their deeds lend proof to words. This we 
can do and this we must do. 


It is our nuclear airpower and the unity 
of our alliances that forced them to talk 
of peace and cutting arms, and it is nuclear 
airpower and our alliances that have been 
the target of their propaganda and their 
political efforts. 

If we relinquish these arms, if we falter 
in attempting to hold the lead over them— 
or if we lose the strength of unity among 
our allies—then we throw away our best in- 
surance for peace. For these reasons we 
must understand the power we have, and 
the power they have. 

No matter how much the people of the 
world may dislike it, nuclear weapons are 
here to stay. They are a part of our exist- 
ence. They are a product of progress. 
Nucleonics brought not only weapons, but 
a new horizon for civilization. It can create 
industrial revolution all over the globe. The 
air age is sharing the stage with the nucle- 
onic age. 

This fact, and the emergence of atomic 
industries, does not give cause for fear. 
Nor does the existence of atomic weapons 
threaten our security. What does threaten 
us is this: These weapons are in the hands 
of immoral leaders bent on world domina- 
tion—and they are building the means to 
deliver these weapons anywhere against the 
free world. 

This ability to deliver these weapons is 
the decisive point. We have had new evi- 
dence of this in recent days. Weather inter- 
fered with the May Day show in Moscow 
and they paraded only ground forces and 
new tanks. But in the many rehearsals over 
Red Square before May Day and before this 
year’s anniversary of V-E Day, the Soviets 
fave evidence of their growing might in the 
air. 


The models and numbers of modern jet 


bombers were impressive. The Reds dis- 
played a new supersonic day fighter in opera- 
tonal numbers and a new all-weather fighter 
also in operational numbers. Both of these 
_ Significant developments in a defensive 
orce 

But more important, there was evidence 
that they are developing and producing the 
planes for a mighty bomber force, an offen- 


Sive force that could strike us. 

Last year they showed a completely new 
medium bomber. We had expected that they 
might develop such an aircraft. They showed 
us enough of them to make us realize that 
they had not only developed this bomber, 
they were already producing it in numbers. 

This year they showed us something new 
again. The Soviets turned out an aircraft 
Powered with turboprops. From its appear- 
ance it could be a bomber, a refueling tanker, 
*r @ long-range reconnaissance plane. Its 
*Ppearance is additional proof of the growing 

ity of the Soviet aircraft industry. 
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The airplane that gives us real reason for 
concern here in the United States is the 
Soviet long-range jet heavy bomber. Last 
year they showed us one. This year, in the 
rehearsals for May Day, there were flights of 
more of these new long-range jets, enough 
that we have to accept a rate of production. 

These observations establish a new basis 
of our estimate of Soviet production of the 
heavy jet bomber and the medium jet 
bomber. This knowledge is evidence of the 
modern technology of the Soviet aircraft 
industry and the advances which are being 
made by them. We must continue to be on 
the alert and maintain our own forces to 
insure the lead over the Soviets that we 
have. 

We are producing a heavy jet bomber of 
our own, the B-52. We have a lot of experi- 
ence in building big bombers, but it looks as 
though the Soviets are improving in produc- 
tion. However, we have an expanding pro- 
duction platform here in the United States. 

This isn’t the first time the Soviets have 
upset the timetable. For example, we 
thought they could not duplicate our B—29 
in less than 6 or 7 years. They duplicated it 
in 2 years. 

We thought they would have difficulty in 
making a good copy of the British jet engine. 
They produced a better one in less than 
a@ year. 

Some experts thought they could not pro- 
duce an atomic bomb in less than 6 to 10 
years, if at all. They rocked the world with 
a surprise explosion in about 3 years. This 
was about the same time it took the United 
States to produce the first atomic weapon. 

They do have the ability to produce nu- 
clear weapons and first-class aircraft to 
carry them. 

On our side we have large stocks of weap- 
ons and a first-rate Air Force. What hap- 
pens when the Soviets reach the stage when 
they have enough bombs to create great de- 
struction in the United States and the re- 
mainder of the free world? 

There have been many theories. One the- 
ory that has become popular is that when 
the Soviets have a certain number of weap- 
ons and aircraft we arrive at a condition of 
stalemate. Nuclear stalemate or atomic 
stalemate have been the terms used to de- 
scribe this situation. 

Before anyone accepts this stalemate the- 
ory he should consider some facts of history. 
For many years there has been enough TNT 
in the world to kill everybody in it. For 
hundreds of years there have been sufficient 
weapons for each side to completely destroy 
the other. And if any war had been fought 
endlessly, that is what would have happened. 

It is also a fact of history that no nation 
has ever endured the destruction that our 
Air Force can deliver in a matter of days. 
No nation in history has ever taken one- 
tenth as much without surrendering. 

There is nothing in history to indicate 
that stalemate is possible. When great 
stocks of weapons are achieved the ability to 
deliver them effectively then becomes the 
decisive factor. The offensive ability and 
the defensive capacity of both sides come 
into the picture. These are changing con- 
stantly. In a changing situation like this, 
how can stalemate occur? 

Under these conditions our problem is to 
stay ahead—to keep the lead. 

How much of a lead do we need? 

Of course that depends upon our objective. 
It is not the objective of our national policy 
only to defeat an enemy if he attacks us. 
This means our lead must be so substantial 
that it reaches the minds of men in the 
Kremlin—and convinces even those power- 
hungry leaders that it would be futile to 
resort to war. 

I recognize that superior power is no all- 
embracing solution. Many factors, including 
spiritual and moral factors, are essential 
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to peace. But so far, we have discovered no 
reliable way to do away with the need for 
physical strength—to disarm—and still be 
able to preserve our freedom. 

As a result of recent Soviet proposals, dis- 
armament has become a prominent topic. It 
is not the function of a military leader to 
render national decisions on this latest So- 
viet plan to disarm. 

It is important, however, to recall the 
record of proposals and agreements made by 
the Communists in the past. The Soviets 
have been talking loudly about disarmament 
since 1948. This date is significant for it 
also marks the beginning of current growth 
of Soviet air power. As their talk becomes 
louder, their air force grows faster and 
larger. 

We should all recognize that the Soviet 
plan is aimed at the keystones of our 
strength. It seeks to abolish military bases 
on foreign territory and it seeks to dismantle 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
purports to ban nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet plan argues that armies, navies, 
and air forces must be gathered in large as- 
sembly areas before they can attack. With 
the weapons of today, and more important, 
with the weapons of tomorrow, this is not 
the case. 

We devoutly hope that disarmament, in 
some practical form, can be achieved. But 
until talk of disarmament matures into some 
enforceable plan we must continue to build 
our strength. We must not allow talk of 
disarmament to lead us into disarming our- 
selves—psychologically or physically, while 
our enemies continue to build their military 
power. 

Many people talk about disarmament. But 
the practical problems of enforcing it are 
most difficult. Even the latest Soviet pro- 
posal realizes that stores of nuclear weapons 
can be hidden beyond detection. 

The Soviets have long argued for a ban on 
nuclear weapons. This is understandable 
for our nuclear air power has been the main 
obstacle to Communist aims. We must all 
understand what such a ban would mean, 
it would give the Communists tremendous 
advantage. It would mean complete reor- 
ganization of our Armed Forces and a great 
increase in men and money required to off- 
set the power the Reds have today. 

To give up our nuclear weapons, unless all 
arms were truly banned, would mean victory 
for the Communists. Conservatively, it 
would mean that we would have to substan- 
tially increase our land forces, and our tact- 
ical air and naval forces. We would have to 
triple, and to be reasonably safe guadruple, 
our Strategic AirCommand. This would re- 
quire a defense budget of billions larger than 
it is now, and I doubt that we could achieve 
it without some form of mobilization. Even 
then the security of important areas of Eu- 
rope and Asia could not be assured. 

Nuclear air power is the vital element of 
modern military power, and it is vital to our 
security here in the United States. However, 
great the appeal of a ban on nuclear weapons, 
without them we would be relatively weak- 
ened. Even with nuclear air power on both 
sides, the dangers we face are not as great. 


This is the condition we face today. The 
military task of war prevention and pro- 
tection is a vast one. We must maintain our 
power, particularly nuclear air power in such 
quantity and quality that the Communists 
will be unable to gain their aims by military 
force. We must be able to prevent him from 
knocking out our striking force and weapons 
with a surprise attack. 

This does not mean we have to be a na- 
tion armed to the teeth. Our present pro- 
gram was a sound one under the conditions 
that existed when it was made. I am con- 
fident we are ahead today. 

However, these new Soviet advances in 
air power must be taken into account in the 
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continuous review of our air strength. Our 
production base for additional effort is avail- 
able and our output can be stepped up if re- 
quired. 

Unless we have enough forces in being 
ready for modern war, we invite Communist 
attack. In a war with today’s weapons we 
must be ready because the opening battle 
for the air could decide the outcome of the 
whole war. 

We cannot depend on men brought in and 
weapons to be produced after war starts. 
Mobilization after D-Day is not good enough. 
Industrial potential to be used after war 
begins has lost significance. 

The ties of power and peace give us but 
one choice. We must stay ahead to remain 
free. This requires us to be ahead in the 
development, production, and delivery of the 
most powerful weapons, by the most rapid 
and effective means. 

There is no other choice we can make. 
We have been pushed into this struggle by 
Communist effort. There is no turning 
back. We must have power for peace. 





Air Force Mixup Over Russ Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp Drew Pearson's article for 
May 24. 

The reason I am inserting Mr. Pear- 
son’s article in the Recorp is that only 
a few days ago the House passed the de- 
fense appropriations bill. During the 
course of debate much was said about 
the importance of air power in the event 
of another war. It was even said that 
the next war—with atomic and nuclear 
weapons—might be a very short war, 
lasting only a few days. 

I am not a military expert, but I am 
concerned about our defense prepara- 
tions and the ability to defend ourselves. 
That is why I read with interest and 
grave concern Mr. Pearson’s article on 
conflicting views of Russian air strength. 
I recommend the article to my col- 
leagues, the full text of which follows: 

Here is the amazing inside story of the 
Air Force mixup over whether we are ahead 
of Russia or Russia is ahead of us in air- 
power. 

Called before a closed-door Senate commit- 
tee meeting, Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of 
Staff for Air, and Gen. Woodbury Burgess, 
Chief of Air Force Intelligence, both denied 
that Russia was ahead of the United States. 

However, here is what happened before 
they walked in to face the Senators. 

Earlier, General Twining had prepared a 
speech to be delivered in Los Angeles on 
Armed Forces Day, May 21, giving a solemn 
warning that Russia had made terrific prog- 
ress and might be forging ahead of the 
United States in airpower. 

On the same day, Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold Talbott also planned to deliver 
a blockbuster speech warning the American 
people that we were falling behind Russia. 

However, he was called off by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Defense Wilson. 
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Both had recently denied that the United 
States was falling behind Russia, and Tal- 
bott was told that a speech by him to the 
contrary would not be politic. 


SPEECHES ARE SCRAPPED 


Talbott meanwhile had heard of Twining’s 
proposed speech at Los Angeles and called 
the Air Force Chief in. He did not order 
Twining to change his speech. But he did 
say he’d got word from Secretary Wilson not 
to alarm the public, and that, accordingly, 
he, Talbott, had rewritten his speech. He 
also pointed out that he and Twining would 
be in the embarrassing position of giving op- 
posite speeches on the same day unless Twin- 
ing also rewrote his speech. 

It was further recalled that Senator Sym- 
INGTON, the Missouri Democrat and Secretary 
for Air in the Truman administration, had 
publicly charged that the United States was 
falling behind Russia. For General Twining 
to side with SyMINGTON, therefore, would be 
highly embarrassing to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

So General Twining tore up his Los An- 
geles speech and wrote a new one. 

While this was going on in Washington, 
General Burgess, Intelligence Chief of the 
Continental Air Defense Command, made his 
now famous speech in Detroit stating in ef- 
fect that Russia air might be ahead of the 
United States. 


JETS OVER MOSCOW 


Burgess and Symington, together with 
Twining and Talbott, had based their worry 
on the jet bombers United States observers 
had seen in Russia. This column first re- 
ported on April 26 that “the power pendu- 
lum is swinging over toward Soviet Russia as 
far as air strength is concerned. * * * This 
May Day the Russians will have 15 giant 
type 37 jets. In contrast we had 2 B-52 jet 
bombers of the same size a year ago. Today 
we have only three. In other words, the Rus- 
sians are outproducting us 14 to 1.” 

Ten days later this was confirmed by a 
Defense Department spokesman. On May 18, 
however, Eisenhower said just the opposite. 

“It is just not true,” he told a press con- 
ference, that we “have lost in a twinkling” 
all our great technical advantages. 

General Burgess, however, is an intelli- 
gence officer who knew what the intelligence 
reports were from Moscow. He also knew 
that the Russian pilots had flown their new 
jets right over the American Embassy 13 
times, virtually thumbing their noses at the 
American Ambassador. So he gave an un- 
varnished speech before the American Le- 
gion in Detroit. 

Actually his facts were correct and his 
conclusions were correct. But he got an 
immediate call from General Twining in 
Washington. 

“If you'd said it 2 weeks ago, or if you’d 
said it 2 weeks later, it might have been all 
right,” the Air Force Chief said. “But com- 
ing at this time, you've got us into trouble.” 


WHAT DID BURGESS SAY? 


General Burgess then went with General 
Twining and Secretary Talbott to face the 
Senate Armed Services Committee where in 
secret session he claimed the Associated 
Press had misquoted him. This column is 
able to reveal what he told the Senators he 
had said in Detroit. 

“The Russians are not 12 feet tall with an 
A-bomb in both hands,” General Burgess 
said he said. “They are also not 3 feet tall. 
Actually they’re 5 feet 10 inches tall and 
weigh 175 pounds. We should neither over- 
estimate nor underestimate them. They're 
just as smart as we are and maybe smarter.” 

Those present at the Detroit meeting claim 
Burgess further stated: 


“They have an air force Just as good as 
ours or maybe better.” 
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Rescue the Reserves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. wr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp, I include an e¢j- 
torial that appeared in the Washington 
Post on Wednesday, May 25, 1955, en- 
titled ‘“‘Rescue the Reserves’: 

RESCUE THE RESERVES 


The Armed Forces Reserve bill must be 
rescued if future American military strength 
is not to suffer a damaging blow. The bill 
is now stalled in the House after the Powelj 
antisegregation amendments gave a field day 
to those who wanted to destroy the measure 
anyhow. Hope that the Senate will extricate 
the House from its dilemma by tacking the 
Reserve bill onto the draft extension now 
seems remote. In the circumstances the 
House must do its own repair work if this 
essential move to backstop the Regular 
Armed Forces is to become law. 

Perhaps Mr. POWELL himself was surprised 
to see the antisegregation amendments 
adopted so easily. The explanation, of 
course, is they offered a convenient weapon 
to those who do not believe in a compulsory 
Reserve. To accomplish a perfectly laudable 
purpose—avoidance of the use of Federal 
authority to compel reservists to train in 
racially segregated units—the Powell efforts 
unhappily injected a civil rights and States 
rights issue into a military bill. State con- 
trol of the National Guard in peacetime, 
rightly or wrongly, is a jealously guarded 
prerogative, and the amendments make the 
bill unpalatable to a number of southerners 
Ironically, the amendments are superfluous 
from the standpoint of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s existing integration policy. Mean- 
while, the isolationist Bow amendment 
adopted simultaneously would prohibit the 
sending of men conscripted or inducted to 
countries where local governments may try 
American soldiers for civil crimes. This 
would place the Armed Forces under an im- 
possible handicap. 

Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, is an able legislative 
strategist, and perhaps he has a plan up his 
sleeve. Two steps are necessary, it seems to 
us, in order to unsnarl the bill. The first 
is for the House to set aside the Powell 
amendments and the Bow amendment. The 
second is for the Defense Department to give 
firm and unequivocal assurance that it will 
not compel reservists to serve in segregated 
units. Stronger emphasis will be required 
on this point than Secretary Wilson gave 
yesterday. 

These difficulties will not be easy to rectify. 
But it ought to be obvious to everyone sin- 
cerely concerned with the civil-rights aspect 
that an antisegregation move which resulted 
in defeat of the bill would be a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. The great need now is for House Mem- 
bers to rise above personal political concerns 
and look at the broader objective. If the 
bill were to be smothered, this would not 
lessen the necessary reliance on the Reserves 
in an emergency. The result would be 
merely to place the burden on men who have 
already served and send them forth anew 
untrained. If legislators can be persuaded 
of the enormous injustice in this kind of 
gamble, we are confident that they will rally 
to pass the Reserve bill unhampered. 
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Ancient Fort Stands at Cusseta, Ala. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. P. O. 
Davis, of Auburn, Ala., has sent to me a 
most interesting article, which appeared 
in the Columbus Ledger under date of 
January 5, 1930, and written by Fred G. 
storey, about an ancient fort built in the 
days of the Revolutionary War at Cus- 
seta, in Chambers County, Ala. Those 
who are interested in the history of our 
country will enjoy reading this. story: 
[From the Columbus Ledger of January 5, 

1930] 


ANCIENT Fort STANDS AT CUSSETA, ALA, 
(By Fred G. Storey) 


(It is known to have been in existence 
about 1800, but history would indicate its 
construction probably in Revolutionary days, 
something about the early days of Cusseta.) 

A grim relic of early and stirring days in 
western Alabama stands at Cusseta, Ala. 
While many stories are told of how it served 
the people of a once busy settlement no one 
seems to know the year in which it was con- 
structed. 

Its age Is believed to extend beyond the 
days of the American Revolution. A citizen 
of Cusseta who died 30 years ago was 94 years 
old at the time of his death. He could re- 
member the same building being there since 
he was a little child. This would make the 
fort at least 110 years old. But since it 
seems to have existed before this it must be 
considerably older. 

This history of this part of Alabama would 
seem to furnish need for the fort as early 
as 1764 when there was considerable trouble 
with Indians. 

What is now Alabama was severely pinched 
between the British province of Illinois and 
West Florida. Spain was weakening in North 
America and Florida was ceded by the 
Spaniards to the British. The King of Eng- 
land decreed that the northern line of west 
Florida should reach to latitude 32 degrees 
north. This brought it to a point between 
Columbus and Old Fort Mitchell and lines 
ran from there south to Apalachicola and 
west to the Mississippi. The province of 
Nllinois came southward overlapping what is 
now north Alabama. 

Indians were numerous in all three terri- 
tories. The redskins were furnished arms 
and encouraged to attack the settlers in what 
is now known as Alabama, before the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Western Alabama was a rich territory and 
Cusseta, a center destined to become one of 
no mean importance. It was natural the 
people of the community should maintain 
the law ‘‘to have and to hold” and that they 
should fortify themselves for protection 
against raids and raiders. 

Here it can be conjectured the Cusseta fort 
was built. Its construction was no hap- 
hazard or hurry job. It was built to endure, 
showing that the people of the community 
expected to need defense for a long, long 
time. It was not a hurry job because every 
piece of pine timber in it was carefully and 
fmoothly handmade. There is scarcely the 
mark of the axe on the timbers which are 
about 6 inches thick, and iaid one upon the 
other like dressed stone. Inside the fort 
was walled and ceiled. Of course there were 
port holes all around it through which the 
de fenders could kill, or drive back the enemy. 
There was also an upstairs to it. Here 
Women and children were placed for protec- 
tion, Since the old days it has been 
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weatherboarded, and at some time windows 
cut in it. 

One can imagine some of the tension and 
fear among women and children during these 
raids. They were huddled in the attic of the 
fort while the men in grim determination 
fought off murderous attacks by Indians. 
The Indian’s lands had been virtually taken 
away from him and he was bent on making 
the whites pay the highest price for them 
in blood and massacre. 

Cusseta was in line with the most stirring 
of the Indian troubles. It was in the Ten- 
nessee to Florida path of Jackson’s war on 
the redskins. The different tribes further 
north became more desperate as they were 
driven south and their numbers added to by 
rebels gathered along the retreat. 

The hustling community had need to build 
a strong fort, because, from the probable 
date of its construction, many years of dan- 
ger lay ahead. The city had its full share of 
troubles when the Indians were being forced 
to move west of the Mississippi. 

How well the fort was built is shown today 
by an examination of its stout timbers. It 
resisted attempts to set fire to it as well as 
every other aggressive attack. 

The fort was not used when the Union 
Army came through. Cusseta was then a 
place of considerable size. It was larger than 
Opelika. It was the trading center for a 
radius of many miles. Lafayette merchants 
and planters hauled freight and wares from 
Cusseta. The city had 7 drygoods stores, 7 
or 8 bars, 2 large hotels, 2 livery stables. It 
had a large and prosperous population. Also 
a daily stage coach to Lafayette, a city which 
long ago outstripped it in commerce, popu- 
lation, and importance. 

The city had two academies, a female 
academy on the south side of the city in 
charge of Rev. Dr. Williams, a Baptist min- 
ister, and a male academy on the north side 
of the city, conducted by Prof. T. L. Scott. 
These thrived up until the War Between the 
States. 

The settlement was surrounded by many 
rich plantations and the owners sent their 
boys and girls to these academies. The 
young men came to school on horseback, and 
many of the girls came in carriages driven 
by ebony servants. These schools lent much 
gaiety and grandeur to life in Cusseta. They 
brought prosperity to the stores, which were 
up to the minute of their times for such a 
community. The commencements of the 
schools crowded the city with life—youthful 
happiness and aged pride. 

An interesting incident, or rather the end, 
is told of the male academy during the War 
Between the States. A troop of Union cav- 
alry was marching into Cusseto apparently 
not bent on any serious destruction. The 
horses had the swing of tired animals while 
the riders were quiet as after a long ride. 
The male academy was on a hill to their 
right. Suddenly a shot rang out, coming 
from the direction of the male academy. An 
uncle of Mr. T. T. Meadows had resented the 
invasion. From a corner of the academy he 
put his musket to his shoulder and fired into 
the invading cavalrymen. Although the bul- 
let was not felt it was plainly heard by the 
blue warriors. 

Instantly the tired horses Jumped to the 
spur and the whole troop wheeled and raced 
up the hill, surrounded the academy, believ- 
ing they had the sniper in a ring. The 
cavalry officers demanded that he surrender. 
There was no doubt that the Unionists 
intended to make an example of the rebel. 

The ambusher had carefully planned his 
attack and safe retreat. After giving him a 
reasonable time to surrender, the cavalry- 
men put a torch to the building and it was 
soon smoldering ashes. 

The sniper lived to tell of his exploit long 
afterward. The cavalrymen, as a good 
measure of punishment for the assault, also 
burned the depot at Cusseta. 

The Federal Government afterward paid 
Scott for the damage at the academy, Scott, 
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it is said, having claimed to be a Union 
sympathizer. 

Another famous place at Cusseta was 
Black’s store. It was situated on the north- 
ern edge of the city. It was a great trading 
place for the Indians. They had much to 
offer in the way of skins and other products 
of the chase, and Black became quite wealthy 
by this trade. He was more than friendly 
with the Indians, a feeling which they are 
said to have reciprocated. This was in the 
latter days of the Indians’ presence in this 
section of Alabama. Through this influence, 
Black is believed-to have saved the people 
of Cusseta some Indian troubles they might 
otherwise have had. The Black store also 
did a big business with planters, and the 
building stood on the hill for many years 
after its owner had passed away. 

Indian names abound around Cusseta, 
itself named for the tribe that lived in its 
locality. The creeks and landmarks in the 
vicinity bear Indian names such as Osinippa 
Creek, Wild Cow Creek, and others. The 
Indians gave the name to the latter stream 
because of the many wild cows they encoun- 
tered there. These animals of domestic 
ownership had been allowed to roam so long 
and so far way from their corrals they were 
as ready to attack an intruder as to take 
flight. 

For many years after the war of the sixties 
Cusseta held commercial and social promi- 
nence, but the freeing of the slaves reduced 
the operation of plantations far from any- 
thing like the prewar scale. The men who 
had been masters of these estates were 
neither fitted physically nor by training to 
carry on the former work. The young like- 
wise were unfitted for such work, not that 
they were unwilling to do it, but they were 
unequal to it. The destructive war had 
doubled the great effort to produce from 
the land a simple living. The young people 
drifted away from the land to remold their 
lives to other locations and callings. 

But this was not all that caused the 
shrinking of Cusseta. Part of it came later 
when the Atlanta and West Point Railroad 
was built. While the railroad passed through 
Cusseta, it also touched Opelika and made 
the latter place the important shipping point 
it has become. Much of the trade that 
had formerly come to Cusseta now went to 
Opelika. 

It is said that Oak Bowery, near Cusseta, 
was on the original railroad survey. In fact, 
some grading toward the former place is still 
in eixstence as the truth of the statement. 
However, the people of Oak Bowery, which 
was also a thriving community, objected to 
the road coming into it. Then it was that 
the road was changed to pass through Ope- 
lika, and from which the latter city has 
greatly prospered. 

Cusseta is today a city of some 250 in- 
habitants, who seem happy and contented. 
They have much history to be proud of and 
find pleasure in reminisances of former days 
of grandeur and prosperity. How old the 
city is this writer did not learn, because no 
one we could find knew the age of the old 
fort, and the city must have had a consid- 
erable period of existence before the defense 
was built. 





Resolution Opposing Pay TV Passed by 
CBS Television Primary Affiliates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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would like to have printed a resolution 
opposing pay TV passed at the first gen- 
eral conference of CBS Television Affili- 
ates on Thursday, May 19, 1955, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City: 

Whereas in less than a decade American 
free home television has developed from in- 
fancy to the greatest medium of mass com- 
munication ever created, providing a nation- 
wide service to 97 percent of the American 
people; 

Whereas under the American system of 
free television service, the American public 
has been brought the world’s outstanding 
entertainment along with great public events 
as they occur, as well as news, discussions, 
and public affairs; 

Whereas the American people have placed 
their unmistakable stamp of approval on 
this system by investing $13% billion for 
some 37 million television receivers and by 
watching, on an average, over 5 hours a day 
per family; 

Whereas these purchases were made by 
the American people in the unchallenged 
expectation that the present method would 
be continued and that no further expendi- 
ture would be required by them in order to 
see the programs broadcast in each area; 

Whereas a free system is basic to the Amer- 
ican method of broadcasting and has un- 
questionably proven its success and its public 
acceptance; 

Whereas any system which would require 
the public to pay for programs broadcast 
over the air would be wholly inconsistent 
with the history of American broadcasting, 
would divide the American people by barring 
programs to those who could not afford them, 
would use the channels of free air which 
are currently broadcasting free programs to 
the public and would inevitably subtract 
from, if not fatally injure, present free serv- 
ice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the CBS television affiliates 
oppose the proposals to authorize the use of 
the spectrum for pay-as-you-see television, 
and urge CBS to assume leadership for the 
preservation of the present American system 
of free home service. 





H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to send out reprints of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of May 5, 1955. 
These reprints will not be printed at 
Government expense and will include 
excerpts of the debate on the Laird 
amendment to H. R. 12. 

In adition to the remarks which were 
made by me, I have been given permis- 
sion to include remarks of the following 
Members of Congress who participated 
in the debate on the Laird dairy amend- 
ment: 

Hon. JoHN W. Byrnes, Republican, 
Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 
Representative Byrnes is a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Hon. Victor A. Knox, Republican, 
Member of Congress from the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Michigan. Repre- 
sentative Knox is a member of the Gove 
ernment Operations Committee. 
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Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, Democrat, 
Member of Congress from the Fourth 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 
Representative CooLey is the chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee. 

Hon. W. R. Poace, Democrat, Member 
of Congress from the 11th Congressional 
District of Texas. Representative PoaGEe 
is vice chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Hon. THomas G. ABERNETHY, Demo- 
crat, Member of Congress from the First 
Congressional District of Mississippi. 
Representative ABERNETHY is a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee and 
chairman of the Dairy Subcommittee. 





A Word of Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, generally 
speaking, veterans are very critical of 
the benefits received from the Veterans’ 
Administration. It is indeed refreshing 
to occasionally receive a word of praise 
for the personnel who dispense these 
benefits. In that connection, I am very 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following letter I have 
received from Mr. Sidney Contess, a vet- 
eran constituent of mine, who has been 
undergoing treatment in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Sunmount, 
Ml. Res 

SunMownr, N. J., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: First of all, let it be 
understood that I ask for no favors or special 
consideration for myself or anyone else. 

I am a patient at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital at Sunmount, N. Y., and have 
been here for some 14 months because of a 
service-connected disability incurred dur- 
ing World War II. 

This letter wasn’t prompted or suggested 
by anyone, except the dictates of my own 
conscience. I wish to express my gratitude 
to a group of people at this hospital, and 
feel the best way to do so is in this manner, 

I want to thank the educational therapy 
department and Mrs. F. Glogan in particular 
for trying to put me back on the right path 
to a more useful life through a better edu- 
cation. My thanks also to Dr. M. Lambie, 
my ward doctor, Miss G. Lynch, ward nurse, 
and to Mrs. A. Jacobsen, of the occupational 
therapy department for bringing out a dor- 
mant talent in the manual arts. My ap- 
preciation also goes to the special services 
department, Mr. J. Birmingham, and Mr. L. 
Davis, who had enough patience to show 
me how to operate the hospital radio sta- 
tion. 

There are a group of people who I think 
come into a special category. They are the 
volunteer organizations, such as the VFW, 
American Legion, DAV, Masons, Rotary Club, 
Jewish Welfare Board, and many others. As 
for the individual volunteer who has done 
a great amount of work for the patients over 
the years, my warm thanks to Mrs. M. Gins- 
berg, of Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

I could probably go on like this for a long 
time. There are so many people whose 
names I don’t even know, but who have made 
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my recovery a lot easier than it would have 
been otherwise. 

As I said before, these are a good bunch 
of people, and I think the taxpayers are get- 
ting a good value for their dollar here at 
Sunmount Veterans’ Hospital. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY Conrsss, 





Statement by Hon. Norris Poulson, Mayor 
of the City of Los Angeles, to the Senate 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, March 24, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
following statement made to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the Honorable Norris Poul- 
son, mayor of the great city of Los 
Angeles. 

For many years Mayor Poulson served 
in Congress as the Representative from 
the same district which I now have the 
honor to represent. He also served in 
the State legislature, and now that he 
has become the chief executive officer 
of the third largest city in the country, 
he is adding experience in municipal 
government to his already extensive 
training in the field of State and Fed- 
eral affairs. 

Mayor Poulson is therefore eminently 
qualified to discuss Federal legislation, 
such as the proposed amendment of the 
Natural Gas Act, which will have a vital 
effect upon the people of our city and 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, in his statement, Mayor 
Poulson makes a point which is of great 
concern to all of us who have constit- 
uents in California. He points out that 
our State is now dependent on other 
States for more than half of its natural 
gas supply, even though we are the 
fourth greatest gas producing State. He 
warns that our dependency on an out- 
of-State supply will continue to increase 
as our population grows and our gas 
production declines. 

No one can successfully challenge his 
statement that it is essential to Cali- 
fornia’s welfare that legislation be en- 
acted which will continue to encourage 
the flow of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce at a price that has proven to be 
fair. 

I commend his statement to all the 
Members of this House and particularly 
to my colleagues from California. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. NorrIs POULSON, MAYOR 
OF THE CITY oF LOS ANGELES, TO THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, MARCH 24, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Norris Poulson and I 

am mayor of the city of Los Angeles. I ap- 


preciate very much the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and because I served for 
several years as a Member of the House of 
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Represe 
respect 


ntatives, you may be sure that I will 
your wish that my testimony be as 
hrief as possible. I know from experience 
now limited your time is. 

1 am here to testify in support of the Ful- 

prignt bill (S. 1853) to amend the Natural 
Gas Act and I do so because I am convinced 
that legislation of the type proposed by 
cenator FULBRIGHT—and by my former col- 
jeagues in the House, Oren Harris and Carl 
Hinshaw—is essential if the gas consum- 
ers in the city which I represent are to be 
assured of @ dependable supply at a price 
that will continue to be fair. 
“But before I dwell on the importance of 
this legislation with respect to the specific 
situation in California, I want first to en- 
gorse it on grounds of general principle in 
the strongest language I can command. 

Federal regulation—in peacetime—of the 
production price of any commodity is wrong. 
This Nation became strong and great with- 
out it and can only be weakened drastically 
py the application of it to our present free 
economy. Now, however, the seed which 
1 produce this unwelcome growth has been 
nted by the Supreme Court decision in 


ca) 
he Phillips case; and if we permit that seed 
to sprout, we will one day reap a bitter and 
fatal fruit. 

In my judgment, the only safe answer to 
this threat is to enact legislation which 
the objectives of the Fulbright-Har- 
ris-Hinshaw bill. 

The people of my city are very genuinely 
concerned about the fate of this legislation 
because, while California is one of the larger 
gas-producing States, for the purposes of 
this legislation it is very much a gas-con- 
suming State. We are now dependent upon 
other States for about half of our natural- 
gas supply and our dependence on out-of- 
State sources will become greater very quick- 
ly because of our tremendous population 
growth and because natural-gas production 
in California is on the decline. 

I feel that your record should include the 
following statistics relating to the natural- 
gas industry in California. This informa- 
tion was supplied to me by industry sources 
at my request: 

1. Imports of natural gas from other 
States went from nothing in 1946 to 357 
billion cubic feet in 1953. That is about 
40 percent of the State’s total consumption. 
For 1954 it is estimated to be 49.7 percent. 

2. Total consumption in California 
jumped from 487 billion cubic feet in 1946 
to 888 billion cubic feet in 1953. 

3. Marketed production from California 
wells has increased by only 44 billion cubic 
feet—from 487 billion cubic feet in 1946 to 
631 billion cubic feet in 1953. 

4. In 1946, California discovered 803 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas; in 1953, discoveries 
totaled only 50 billion cubic feet. 

5. Reserves declined from about 11 trillion 
cubic feet at the end of 1946 to about 9 tril- 
lion cubic feet at the close of 1953. 

Price controls at the production level, in 
addition to being wrong in principle, would 
have serious effects upon the supply situa- 
tion in California, where the number of gas 
customers has increased 50 percent between 
1916 and 1953. Such controls would shrink 
the total supply of natural gas because it 
would destroy the incentive which gas pro- 
cucers have found necessary to the contin- 
uous exploration and development which 
Hust go on to keep supply ahead of demand. 

We in California know that any shrinkage 
of the total supply will mean an even 
‘harper reduction in the supply available to 
us, because we are no longer self-sufficient. 
We can understand that producers may pre- 
fer to market their remaining reserves locally, 
Where they will be free from Federal control. 
We can understand why many industries 
need a cheap fuel supply may find it 
itageous to move to States where their 


meets 


which 


advar 
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supply of natural gas will not be restricted 
by Federal price fixing. 

Furthermore, if the supply available for 
interstate markets is reduced, that means 
that the unit cost of sending the remaining 
supply into interstate commerce inevitably 
will increase. And at least part of the in- 
crease will have to be passed on to the con- 
sumers of my State. 

The importance of this situation is such 
that, in my judgment, every public official 
in California has the duty to urge you and 
the other Members of this Congress to create, 
by legislative action, an economic climate in 
which the natural-gas industry can continue 
to operate in the public interest. 

A moment ago I spoke of my deep devo- 
tion to the principle of nonregulation by 
the Federal Government. I might wish, as 
does Senator FuLsricnt, that the legislation 
before you could be limited to a straight- 
forward prohibition on the Federal control 
of natural-gas prices at the wellhead. How- 
ever, the practicalities of the situation are 
that the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy has 
recommended otherwise and it therefore 
seems to be the better part of wisdom to 
follow the legislative path which this White 
House report has marked out. 

In following this report, this legislation— 
as I read it—does exempt the producers of 
natural gas from direct price controls by 
the Federal Power Commission. But other 
sections of the bill—if I understand them 
correctly—impose a new set of terms and 
conditions under which the pipeline com- 
panies may do business with the producers 
and these conditions provide very effective 
indirect controls upon the producer’s price. 
Again, I understand, these new terms and 
conditions follow precisely the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s committee. 

Now, if that is the correct analysis of this 
bill it appears to me that this bill is not 
being accurately described when it is called— 
as it almost always is—simply a bill to ex- 
empt the independent producers of natural 
gas from Federal regulation. 

In my judgment, it comes closer to being 
a “consumer amendment” than a “producer 
amendment.” For, while it does relieve the 
producer from the kind of direct utility type 
regulation which eventually would strangle 
the interstate movement of natural gas 
which is so important to California, at the 
same time it provides the consumer with a 
“4 ply” protection which would far surpass 
anything that he has heretofore enjoyed. 
Here are the consumer's safeguards, as I see 
them, in this legislation: 

(1) The continued regulation, by State or 
local agencies, of the gas-distributing com- 
panies. 

(2) The continued regulation of the inter- 
state pipeline companies by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

(3) A return to the extremely effective 
protection of a competitive market at the 
production level which for 17 years prior 
to the Phillips case decision kept field prices 
of natural gas at a low level while the over- 
all cost of living was going up sharply. 

(4) The new terms and conditions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Fulbright-Harris-Hinshaw bill 
which will provide the definite brake against 
runaway prices. 

Mr. Chairman, part of my purpose in com- 
ing here today was to do whatever I could 
to dispel any impression to the effect that 
all of the mayors of the larger cities are 
opposed to this legislation. I have just 
been to New York for the annual meeting of 
the United States Conference of Mayors and 
my observation is that not even most—much 
less all—of the mayors there wanted to see 
the natural gas industry placed in Federal 
chains. 

While I will not presume to speak for my 
colleagues who are on the same side as I— 
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or against those who differ with me—I would 
urge those who have not been heard to tell 
you how they feel. In California alone, the 
governments of more than 20 of our larger 
cities already are on record in support of 
the Fulbright-Harris-Hinshaw bill, either by 
action of the city council or the mayor—or 
both. While I am not authorized to speak 
for these governments, I do feel free to leave 
with you this list of cities where such action 
has been taken: 

Anaheim, Alhambra, Compton, Glendale, 
Huntington Beach, Pomona, Riverside, Santa 
Ana, Santa Barbara, South Gate, San Mateo, 
Stockton, San Diego, San Bernardino, and 
Ventura. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank you and the 
members of this committee for giving me 
your time and attention. 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Massachusetts 
State Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and copy of the res- 
olution that was unanimously adopted at 
the 57th annual convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Council, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, at Springfield, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COUNCIL, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Boston, Mass., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. THoMas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR Sir: Enclosed please find copy of 
resolution that was unanimously adopted at 
our 57th annual convention held in Spring- 
field, Mass., April 16 and 17, 1955. 

It is our sincere hope that you will help 
in furthering this cause. 

We feel that decent housing is a vital 
necessity for the morale of the citizens of 
this great Commonwealth. 

Thanking you for the cooperation we have 
received from you in the past and for the 
future, I am 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD CARDARETT, 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas the acute shortage of housing has 
become so alarming that the people of our 
country are in a state of grave concern about 
their means of adequate shelter in the pres- 
ent and the immediate future in Massa- 
chusetts and other parts of our Nation; and 

Whereas private industry is unable or un- 
willing to meet this shortage of housing 
in a way that will provide the necessary 
facilities for the people in the various age 
and financial brackets, particularly the ag- 
ing whose means of finance are limited to the 
old age assistance income that is available 
to them in a meager amount, and 

Whereas there seems to be an unwillingness 
on the part of the authorities to properly 
meet the housing emergency regionally and 
nationally: Be it therefore 
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Resolved, That this convention of carpen- 
ters assembled in Springfield, Mass., record 
themselves in favor of a stepped-up housing 
program that will adequately meet the needs 
of our people; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution will 
be spent to the proper authorities, federally 
and locally, as may be required to implement 
these provisions into practical and immediate 
operations. 





Addresses at Ground-Breaking Ceremonies 
for the Harry S. Truman Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on May 
& it was my pleasure to be present at 
two fine events which took place in Jack- 
son County, Mo. On that Mother’s Day 
Sunday afternoon in Slover Park, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., were held the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the Harry S. 
Truman Library. 

That evening in the Muehlebach Hotel 
in Kansas City, Mo., hundreds of former 
President Truman’s friends met at a 
dinner honoring him on the occasion of 
his 71st birthday. 

In the afternoon the principal speaker 
was Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the 
University of Missouri. In the evening 
the principal speaker was Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas. Both speeches were unus- 
ually fine and I include them herewith: 
REMARKS OF ELMER ELLIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, AT THE DEDICATION 

OF THE TRUMAN LiBrRary, May 8, 1955 


We are met here today to break ground 
for a new scholarly and patriotic institution, 
dedicated to the use of the public. Here in 
Independence, where Missouri’s President 
made his home and which has been associ- 
ated in every way with his career, we are 
today beginning a foundation that at once 
will be a memorial to a distinguished states- 
man, a museum of great value in public 
education and a library of enormous useful- 
ness to scholars of American and world his- 
tory and politics. 

Here will be collections of the arts, me- 
mentos of official and private life, replicas 
of a national shrine, the executive office in 
Washington, all intimately fonnected with 
the destiny that brought the man from In- 
dependence to the position of leadership in 
the greatest of nations at a gigantic crisis 
in the world’s history. The man from In- 
dependence, his personality, his work and 
his fame will all be enshrined here in an 
American institution combining a museum 
with a great research library. Fortunately 
it will contain the complete set of his papers. 
This set will not be destroyed by unwise 
descendants as one President’s was. Or by 
fire as were another’s. Nor will they be 
permanently damaged by the separation of 
the so-called personal from the official pa- 
pers as were Thomas Jefferson’s by an un- 
wise Congress. Nor will these treasures be 
kept hidden from historians for many years 
as have been still others. 

One cannot overestimate the importance 
for scholarship of a collection of papers, 
complete as to the leader and extensive as 
to the times. Some years ago President 
Truman placed his senatorial papers in the 
western historical manuscript collections 
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of the University of Missouri. There they 
remained until this location was selected as 
the depository for the presidential papers. 
While he had a clear legal right to the repos- 
session of the senatorial papers, Mr. Truman 
insisted that he had given them to the 
University of Missouri, and they were the 
university’s to do with as it pleased. To 
keep them would have given great prestige to 
the university because of their value for his- 
tory. But I am proud to say that when I 
polled our historians, political scientists, and 
librarians they were unanimous in declar- 
ing that the senatorial papers belonged with 
the presidential papers, where they are today. 

Today marks an important milestone in 
the building of this great memorial. But it 
is not enough, nor are we through. The 
Nation has a responsibility here that In- 
dependence and Missouri share. This is to 
complete and round out this entire project, 
not only as planned, but even on a larger 
scale. 

There should be a continuing program 
looking toward expanding the museum as- 
pects of the collection. In the next 100 years 
many items will come to light that will bear 
in important ways on President Truman’s 
career. Most of these will be donated by 
owners, if properly approached; some will 
have to be purchased, for which funds will 
have to be kept available. Provisions must 
be made for this development in exhibit 
space in this building. 

Some day there will center in this build- 
ing a project for the publication of the let- 
ters of President Truman, much as we have 
recently completed or started the publica- 
tion of the papers of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. These are 
great, scholarly enterprises that put copies 
of the most essential manuscripts in every 
scholar’s study. These publications are ex- 
pensive, and are heavily underwritten by the 
Government or by private philanthropy. 
Questions of security and good taste will 
prevent a complete publication of letters 
until considerable time has passed, but in 
the meantime there will be small collections 
of selected papers edited and published. 

Then there are grants to aid and encourage 
research in this period of American leader- 
ship. We can probably depend upon the 
great scholarly foundations to promote this 
objective, providing we do our part in mak- 
ing research here convenient and providing 
we set up an organization capable of ad- 
ministering such grants. 

Most important of all is the great library 
supplementary to the Truman papers and 
personal library that must be created here 
if this is to become the great center of re- 
search and study that this notable collection 
of papers deserves. That collection should 
include everything available that relates to 
the period of the Second World War and the 
cold-war periods. It must include these: 

1. Papers of as many Cabinet members and 
other close associates of Mr. Truman as it is 
possible to bring together. This is not 
something that is brought about by merely 
willing it. It takes difficult labor on the 
part of several people to get this done, and 
I have no doubt that we will be adding 
papers in this category although at a much 
reduced rate, 100 years from now. 

2. Sets of the documents of all the gov- 
ernments of the world for the years 1935 to 
1960, and with such others published sub- 
sequently that throw light upon the Tru- 
man period. 

3. Microfilms of original files of the prin- 
cipal newspapers of the world for the same 
period. 

4. Copies of histories and :aemoirs writ- 
ten in all languages, now and later, that deal 
in an important way with the Truman years. 

5. Microfilms of unpublished research 
studies in university and government li- 
braries which deal in an important manner 
with these same developments. 
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6. While these are the most important 
needs, we must also remember that historica} 
study is not exclusively by periods. It is in 
a significant way also topical and cumula 
tive. To study and understand the exercise 
of executive power from 1945 to 1953 we need 
to have extensive information on its exercise 
under previous Chief Executives of the 
United States, for in a real sense Ha 
Truman was the descendant of all the Presi. 
dents who had occupied that office before 
him, and what they did as history anq 
precedent, had important relationships, boty 
positive and negative, to what he did. Thus 
the library of all studies relating to the 
Presidency of the United States is an essen. 
tial for completing this library. 

In summary, what we need is first to com. 
plete our original plan in terms of building 
both library and museum, 

After that, we must have a smaller cop. 
tinuing program of acquisitions both to the 
museum and the library, that will assist the 
national Archives and go beyond what it js 
apt or able to undertake. This will call! for 
@ permanent organization devoted to the 
growth and expansion of this institution to 
make it and keep it a dignified and usefy| 
memorial to Missouri’s contribution to world 
statesmanship—a program that will insure a 
library that will grow in usefulness to 
scholars and indeed to all mankind, a bene- 
factor of all research and scholarship. 


Let us not set our sights low. Here isa 
cause and a project that offers the possi- 
bility of growing in importance with time, 
This occasion calls for dedication to the tasks 
remaining rather than merely congratula- 
tions on a start well made. 


ae 


SPEECH BY FRANKLIN D. MURPHY, CHANCELLOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, ON THE Oc- 
CASION OF A DINNER CELEBRATING THE 71sT 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF Harry S. TRuMaN, 
May 8, 1955 
The privilege of representing one’s fellow 

citizens at this birthday dinner would be 

great enough honor for a Missourian,, but to 
ask a Kansan to come jayhawking over to 

Missouri on such a peaceful mission tran- 

scends all historical logic and must be due 

only to Mr. Truman's well-known tolerance 
and his determination to extinguish once 
and for all any residual embers of the border 
unpleasantness of the 1860's. I suppose still 
another reason for my participation, and 
that of my academic colleagues as well, relate 

to the feeling on the part of some that 4 

library bears a relationship to a university, 

perhaps even as much a football team. 

Whatever the reasons, however, I am de- 
lighted to be present to pay my respects to 
our distinguished neighbor, and particularly 
on the day of the start of the project so near 
to his heart. 

This afternoon the turning of a spade full 
of earth set in motion a chain of events 
which will culminate in the opening of 4 
great repository of material crucial to the 
understanding of our times—the Truman 
papers. For this accomplishment, the Amer- 
ican people have many to thank—the thou- 
sands who by their contributions, large and 
small, made possible the construction of the 
building, the city of Independence, the Na- 
tional Archives, close friends and coworkers 
of Mr. Truman, and most in portant of all 
the well-developed sense of history which he 
possesses. From the beginning, I am sure 
that he more than anyone else has been able 
to visualize the stream of historians, polit- 
ical scientists, and just plain citizens, 
whom the library will become a sine qua non 
in any effort to measure, put into perspec: 
tive, and assess this complex part of 4 com- 
plex century. Appropriately located here 00 
the Midwestern soil from which he sprang, 
of which he has always been properly pride- 
ful, this library represents a significant eddi- 
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tion to the cultural and scholarly resources 
+ mid-America as well as the Nation. 
However, the library will have a symbolic 
function, a bit more difficult to define but 
perhaps even more important than its literal 
and practical usage. It will tell the story of 
the farm boy who became the freely elected 
president of the United States and thereby 
restate eloquently and by example the con- 
cept of opportunity for all our youth, regard- 
jess of position or economic status. 

In the letters, papers, and documents, is to 
be found a complete and detailed case his- 
tory of American political processes, never 
the most efficient, frequently cumbersome, 


of 


often misunderstood, but, wondrous to be- 
hold, effectively serving the eternal objective 
of a free people—enlightened self govern- 


ment 
The American people will no doubt in 


future tense and troubled times, as now, 
require the vigorous reminder that free ex- 
pression and the right of dissent within the 
pasic ground rules of decency, fair play, and 
the Constitution, are absolutely crucial to 
the vitality of our democracy. The famous 
statement of Voltaire, “I may not agree with 
what you say but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it,” has never been trans- 
jated into pure Americanese more effectively 
than by the acts and words of Mr. Truman. 

Only he who consciously or subconsciously 
questions the validity of a system fears con- 
stant examination of that system. Mr. Tru- 
man’s simple but dedicated faith in our 
American political systems has made it pos- 
sible for him, along with Milton, not to 
worry about the outcome when truth and 
falsehood are pitted against each other. He 
has only been concerned that the ground 
rules in such a conflict be fair ones. 

At a time when effective leadership of the 
free world means moral leadership, Mr. Tru- 
man’s blunt insistence that man be measured 
by performance rather than prejudice was 
never more significant. All around this fer- 
menting globe, proud and ancient peoples 
reach for their place in the human spectrum. 
They, of all colors, races and creeds, along 
with ourselves, have one basic common de- 
nominator—we are all God’s children, and 
as such have the dignity of human beings. 
Mr. Truman’s intolerance of bigotry in what- 
ever form, religious, racial, or political, stems 
from his intuitive knowledge that a nation 
or a world can not achieve real freedom so 
long as second-class citizens exist for any 
reason. He has not fallen into the intel- 
lectual trap of feeling that mere material 
progress is the road to peace and security. 

For me, and I believe for millions of others, 
this library and the man whose papers it will 
house, symbolize that which Jefferson called 
the genius of the people—all the people— 
with their human imperfections, their basic 
decency, their kindliness, their loyalties, 
their sense of fair play, their generosity, their 
faith, their capacity to govern themselves, 
and their sense of outrage at efforts by mis- 
guided or evil men to destroy their freedom 
and individuality or that of their neighbors. 


Mr. President, I think the record is clear 
that political life sometimes leads to contro- 
versy, and I believe that a study of your life 
would not lead us to alter that view. I fur- 
ther suggest that there is every reason to 
believe that you are simply not constitu- 
tionally capable of just fading away but wiil 
continue to comment on public affairs, thus 
further enriching the stacks of the library 
with your characteristic brand of pure 
Americana. 

From childhood, one of my special heroes 
has been that wise and intuitive American, 
Benjamin Franklin. In the 18th century, in 
4 letter to one of his friends, the great 
chemist, Joseph Priestley, he penned some 
thoughts that you have been voicing to a 
20th-century America, often too preoccupied 
with gadgets, bombs, motorears, and home 
permanents to listen. The sagacious old 
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Franklin, with uncanny prescience, wrote: 
“The rapid progress true science now makes, 
occasions my regretting sometimes that I 
was born so soon. It is impossible to imagine 
the height to which may be carried, in a 
thousand years, the power of man over mat- 
ter. We may perhaps learn to deprive large 
masses of their gravity, and give them abso- 
lute levity, for the sake of easy transport. 
Agriculture may diminish its labor and dou- 
ble its produce; and all diseases may by sure 
means be prevented or cured, not excepting 
even that of old age, and our lives length- 
ened at pleasure, beyond even the ante- 
diluvian standard. O that moral science 
were in as fair a way of improvement, that 
men would cease to be wolves to one another, 
and that human beings would at length learn 
what they now improperly call humanity.” 

I take the liberty of not only wishing you 
happy birthday, but also presume to express 
our collective gratitude for the gift of your 
papers to our country. They will forever 
stand as a permanent and meaningful ex- 
ample of your notable efforts to have men 
cease to be wolves to one another so that hu- 
manity may be given even fresher and fuller 
meaning. Many happy returns of the day 
sir—71 to to be exact. 





Ohio Business Firm Assists in Salk 
Vaccination Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter from one of my constituents is 
an excellent example of the manner in 
which business enterprises might assist 
in the Salk vaccination of schoolchil- 
dren. I am pleased to place it in the 
ReEcorpD so that it may have widespread 
publication in the hope that their plan 
might be followed by other private or- 
ganizations in other communities: 


THE NATIONAL MACHINERY Co., 
Tiffin, Ohio, May 10, 1955. 
Hon. JAcKSON E. BEtTs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BETTS: We call your 
attention to the attached memorandum 
which has been posted on our plant bulletin 
board in connection with antipolio vaccine. 

In the National Machinery family there 
are 1,000 children in line for antipolio inocu- 
lations and we deem it a privilege to under- 
write the entire cost. Without even being 
invited, several local doctors have volun- 
teered to work with us on a no-charge basis. 

This may strike you as a rather unusual 
way of going about an all-important prob- 
lem, but here is our procedure. We learned 
it through having the bloodmobile visit our 
plant in the same fashion—everyone pitches 
in and the result is 197 pints of blood in 6 
hours. This is an Ohio record. 

We plan to have our 1,000 children inocu- 
lated in the National Machinery recreation 
rooms during regular working hours. The 
mothers will bring the children to the plant 
and the father will leave his work and have 
his hand on his child’s shoulder while it re- 
ceives an inoculation which may save its 
life. 


The polio vaccine program has hit our 
people with tremendous impact. Our way 
of handling the program has quieted every- 
one, and the dollar problem has been entirely 
removed, 
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As freemen, the employees and our com- 
pany go hand in hand, get big things done, 
and go places together. 

We thought you’d like to know of our 
efforts. Perhaps it may be the birth of an 
idea that could work nationwide. 

Respectfully, 
THE NATIONAL MACHINERY Co., 
J. H. FriepMan, President. 





REA’s Odd Birthday Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on May 20, 1955: 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
celebrates its 20th anniversary under strange 
circumstances. Because it has been so bril- 
liant a success, it is now engaged in a fight 
for its life. 

Those shortsighted citizens who saw no 
need for REA 20 years ago see no need for it 
to continue now that 92 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms are connected to powerlines. 
They affect not to realize that the surface 
has barely been scratched in the use of elec- 
tricity on farms for more productive, more 
profitable farming, and more pleasant living. 
They dismiss as only a small statistic the 
more than 400,000 farms that still lack elec- 
tricity entireiy. 

So, the Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment announces that REA’s job is finished. 
It proposes to return the financing of rural 
electrification to private lenders, whose fail- 
ure to do anything about it—along with the 
majority of private power companies—was 
what caused REA to be created. 

In the Eisenhower administration, as well 
as in the Hoover Commission, the battle to 
kill REA is on. Loans for new generating 
facilities and transmission lines are virtual- 
ly nonexistent. Public power systems are 
told by the Interior Department to seek the 
increased power supplies they need, and its 
transmission, from privately owned power 
companies—“to negotiate with a gun at their 
heads,” as Senator MONRONEY, of Oklahoma, 
puts it. The preference clause, which en- 
ables public systems to get any publicly pro- 
duced power at all—the private companies 
still get the bulk of it—is under attack in 
the administration. 

Here in our own part of the country, five 
cooperatives in Missouri and Oklahoma which 
generate and transmit power in the area of 
the Southwestern Power Administration are 
in danger of being bankrupted, with $75 
million invested, by the Administration's 
breach of their contract for exchange of 
power with SPA. 

This is the dark picture the shortsighted 
like to see. The picture of the future which 
the longer sighted have in mind is better to 
look at. American farm homes are expected 
to double their consumption in the next 10 
years and triple it in the next 20. For every 
dollar spent in bringing power to the farm, 
three or four dollars will be spent by the 
farmer for wiring, plumbing, and electric 
appliances. 

While it is estimated that between nine 
and twelve billion dollars has been spent for 
these purposes on electrified farms so far, the 
bulk of the stimulation to the appliance 
market is still to come. There are more than 
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400 farm uses for electricity and at least 250 
of them increase production or make farming 
more profitable; while as yet two-thirds of 
farm homes lack inside bathrooms because 
they must first be equipped with electric 
pumping systems. 

Farm homes can be supplied with tele- 
phone service over the same lines that bring 
them electricity, and by the same organiza- 
tion. Yet only about 40 percent of the farms 
in the United States have telephone serv- 
ice. Here in this subsidiary activity alone 
is a tremendous job for REA in the years 
ahead—and a healthful stimulation for busi- 
ness concerns which will sell the materials 
and equipment. 

REA finished? Hardly. The American 
farmer, having come into the light of the 
industrial revolution at almost incredibly 
long last, is not going to welcome being in- 
vited back into the kerosene age. 

Nor will retrogression in rural electrifica- 
tion be acceptable to the industrialists and 
commercial concerns whose prosperity has 
gone hand in hand with the modernization 
of the farm. 

To REA at 20 we say: Many more years of 
increasingly useful life serving the Amer- 
ican farmer and, through him, all the Amer- 
ican people. 





To Protect the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is interested in pro- 
tecting the consumer from unnecessary 
expenditure of millions and millions of 
dollars yearly, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Press on Mon- 
day, May 23, and which I insert in the 
ReEcorD under leave previously obtained: 


To PROTECT THE CONSUMER 


Cleveland enjoys excellent natural gas 
service, an adequate supply and rates that 
compare favorably with any in the country. 

Quite understandably, for these reasons 
many Clevelanders have switched to gas 
over competing fuels. 

These consumers, both residential and in- 
dustrial, have invested millions of dollars 
in equipment to use gas. 

If the price of natural gas were to soar, 
they would be in a bad way. 

They couldn’t just buy another brand. 
Gas is a monopoly. 

Nor could they change their gas fur- 
naces, stoves, ranges, and industrial ovens 
to some other fuel overnight. 

In other words, Clevelands gas consum- 
ers must have the protection of some public 
price control. 

There are such protections today. 

The price to consumers here is regulated 
and the price of transporting the gas from 
the wells, mostly in southwestern States, 
also is regulated. 

And, by Federal law, the price of the gas 
at the wells also can be regulated. 

But a number of producers of gas—and 
that includes many of the Nation’s big oil 
companies—want to end price regulation at 
the wells. 

Pending in both House and Senate today 
are bills to accomplish these ends. 

There are two main arguments given in 
favor of eliminating control at the wells. 
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One is that there are more than 4,000 pro- 
ducers, most of them small, who would quit 
looking for gas if they didn’t have the in- 
centive of a free market. 

(Actually, a few major producers have a 
virtual monopoly on natural gas production. 
The small producer is not a significant fac- 
tor. 

(It also seems unlikely that producers are 
suddenly going to quit in view of the tre- 
mendous demand and profitable markets 
they now possess.) 

The other argument is that no other 
product is regulated at the source and that 
there is danger of extending these controls 
to the rest of the oil industry since oil and 
gas occur together. 

(It is true that no other product is regu- 
lated at the source. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is the only logical place to regu- 
late natural gas since it goes direct into a 
pipeine at the well and emerges in the con- 
sumer’s premises. 

(All other regulation would be meaning- 
less if the original price at the well sky- 
rocketed. 

(The other part of the argument—that 
there is a danger of extending control to the 
rest of the oil industry—is a legitimate con- 
cern. There must be safeguards to prevent 
any such arbitrary controls.) 

To remove the Federal Power Commission’s 
authority to control natural gas prices at the 
wells could be disastrous to millions of con- 
sumers, large and small. 

The bills now before Congress to end or 
seriously weaken such controls should be 
defeated in the public interest. 





Resolution of Dorn-Tell Post, No. 7429, of 
the VFW, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress the following resolution adopted 
by the Dorn-Tell Post, No. 7429, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Milwaukee, 
pertaining to my bill, H. R. 600, which 
would authorize the construction of a 
new general medical-surgical hospital at 
the Veterans’ Administration center, 
Wood, Wis., and for other purposes. I 
hope that this bill will receive early and 
favorable consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs and by the 
House: 

“Whereas H. R. 600 has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, having to do 
with the construction of a new hospital at 
Wood, Wis.; and 

“Whereas this hospital is very badly needed 
due to the crowded conditions at Wood, Wis.; 
and 

“Whereas many of the buildings at the 
present Wood, Wis., veterans’ hospital are so 
old and dilapidated that they are a fire 
hazard, and should have been replaced years 
ago, and 

“Whereas we feel this bill warrants pass- 
age: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Dorn-Tell Post No. 
7429, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars re- 
quests your every effort in the passage of this 
bill, H. R. 600.” 





May 95 


Passed unanimously in regular meeting of 
the Dorn-Tell Post, No. 7429, Veterans ot 
Foreign Wars, this 5th day of May 1955. 

RosBERT W. Huco, Commander 
Rosert H. DaAMurH, Adjutant. 





Let Freedom Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I asx 
unanimous consent to have printed jn 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorig| 
entitled “Let Freedom Ring,” by HL, 
Hunt, which appeared in the Facts Forum 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let FREEDOM RING 
(By H. L. Hunt) 


A nation cannot long endure without pa- 
triotism, and the best means we have to 
keep patriotism bright and glowing, and to 
turn back the ugly tide of communism, may 
be so natural and so simple that it has been 
overlooked. 

The Golden Rule, time-honored, accepted, 
and its merit so well known that it is un- 
questioned, may be the deep and powerful 
force which, if applied for the noble purpose, 
would save America’s opportunity system 
from the skillful design of its enemies who 
in their bright, distorted minds, plan its 
destruction. 

“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you"—recognize their love of coun- 
try, and share their pride in it as you would 
like them to take note of your loyalty to the 
land you love, and share with you your pride 
in loyalty. Seek out patriots—they are not 
hard to find—and give them a pat on the 
back, just as you silently yearn for a kind 
word about your own devotion to America, 
Let them again feel that it is not old fash- 
ioned nor unfashionable to be patriotic, not 
even unprofitable. You would like for your 
love of your land to be a constant joy to 
brighten your day. You may be sure they 
would like the same. As you do unto 
others, see that their loyalty to country shall 
not brand them as a crank, or result in any 
other hardship, but become a _ healthful, 
prideful, pleasure. Here you can meet ol 
common ground. 

It is natural—it is usual—to appreciate 
others of like mind. Find them—they are 
all around you—you will find them, some 
timidly, plugging for freedom, perhaps fear- 
ful of attracting notice which will start the 
smear artists working—find some adding pa- 
triotism (to their) ads, or some commend- 
ing and encouraging those who are advertis- 
ing for America as well as for sales. All need 
your help. And when you find them, /é 
them know you understand and appreciate 
them. Your approval can mean much 
them in this strange atmosphere where 4 
display of loyalty to our country can start 4 
raising of eyebrows. Their approval will in 
turn give you a renewed confidence, and 4 
new hope for the future—hope for your 
children—hope for freedom in a free world— 
hope for America. 

Patriots are overwhelmingly in the ma 
jority, and when you and your kind by the 
millions begin standing up to be counted, 
become vocal, and let your convictions be 
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1955 


an awakening and quickening of 


ma about public affairs in Amer- 
eet will afford the traitors meager feeding 
ground— a barren field for infiltration. 


Communists do not fancy facing the hot 
flame of freedom. 

Again, you may tingle with the thought let 
s-eedom ring, and you may unexpectedly find 
yourself humming the tune—or voicing the 
‘ords. The flag—our country’s flag—and 
the Star-Spangled Banner again may stir 
cour blood, and you will feel as grateful as 
the title implies when you remember, or sing, 
God Bless America. 

When this comes to pass, with you and 
with your friends—it will be without sacri- 
fice. hardship or travail, for the most natural 
thing in all the world has taken place. The 
conding and the receiving of a force as 
p tent as love of liberty—loyalty—pride in 
joyalty, reinstates true value. It will halt 
appeasements, end betrayals, and when it 


reaches a national scale, will restore national 
riae. 

: Let freedom ring—with millions tingling 
the joyous bells. Each and every person tak- 
ing part in this crusade should watch out 
for other participants, large or small, to boost 
them on their way. The plan for patriotism 
in ads is not an avenue for personal aggran- 
dizement, and cannot be centered around any 
one person. It must grow and expand far 
beyond any individual, or his ideas. It is 
for our country and those who love liberty 
devotedly. 


There are no dues to pay. In sharing in 


add patriotism to ads you will have become 
part and parcel of a national existence which 
isa joy unto you. Wholly on your own you 
will have become a vital link in an unbroken 


chain of integrity, loyalty, and pride in 
loyalty which must be held intact to keep 
America’s opportunity system functioning. 

Your cost is nil. If you advertise and fre- 
quently include patriotic plugs in your ads, 
more than twice as many people will read 
them as would otherwise, and you will have 
shown the best of reasons for patronage. 
To all patriots: The only cost to you is to 
find, recognize, understand, approve, and en- 
courage the patriots who are all around 
you, probably neglected and lonely, and 
knowing of their pride in their patriotism 
“do unto them as you would have them do 
unto you.” Let freedom ring. 





NACA Goes Atomic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I wish to insert in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press May 24 relative to 
the Natior.al Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in Cleveland, _ entitled 
‘NACA Goes Atomic”: 


NACA Gogs ATOMIC 


There is a portent of great things to come 
in the Washington dispatch reporting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's signature of the bill ap- 
S priating _ $8,760,000 for expansion of 

ACA's Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory 
4t Cleveland Hopkins Airport. 

Most of the money will be used to con- 
‘truct a new facility for the development of 
atomic powered aircraft engines. 

a Thus, Cleveland, one of the birthplaces of 
: ation, ‘S assured a major role in the new 
** OL atomic flight. 
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Although they don’t often get credit for 
it, the skilled engineers and technicians of 
NACA are entitled to take a bow for the vast 
strides taken in the past few decades by 
American commercial and military flying. 
The safety of airline passengers—and the 
security of the Nation—are largely products 
of their inquiring minds and experiments. 

May NACA speed the day of atomic flight. 





Freedom for Man—A World Safe for 
Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Freedom for Man—A 
World Safe for Mankind.” The address 
was delivered today by Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, at the Woodrow Wiison House, 
at the meeting to announce the plans 
for the Woodrow Wilson centennial] an- 
niversary during 1956. The address is 
to be broadcast this evening, from 10:30 
to 11 p. m., over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. 


Mr. President, the address by Mr. 
Baruch deserves careful reading by every 
Member of Congress. It is an address 
about one of our truly great liberal Presi- 
dents, by a man who knew him and 
served him well. I certainly commend a 
reading of the address to every Member 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to he printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM FOR MAN—A WORLD SAFE FOR 

MANKIND 


(Address by Bernard M. Baruch at Woodrow 
Wilson House at meeting to announce 
plans for Woodrow Wilson Centennial An- 
niversary during 1956) 


As one of the dwindling group who knew 
Woodrow Wilson, who worked with him and 
who were privileged to call him friend, I am 
pleased at this opportunity to pay tribute 
to him. No more fitting theme could have 
been chosen for the centennial anniversary 
of his birth next year than the one pro- 
posed by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation: 
“Freedom for man—A world safe for man- 
kind.” That theme sums up not only the 
ideals of Woodrow Wilson and the goals for 
which he labored but the deepest yearning 
of mankind and the crucial question of our 
time. 

I have never known a man more richly 
endowed in mind and spirit—a man with 
character more noble than Woodrow Wilson. 
He was a rare human being and a complex 
one, this aristocratic man of the people, 
scholar-statesman, practical idealist, reli- 
gious-humanist. In him there was a purity 
of purpose which power could not corrupt. 
He stands in the forefront of those who have 
struggled to introduce ethical considera- 
tions into the conduct of world affairs. Con- 
fronted by a choice between the right as he 
saw it and the expedient, he invariably chose 
the right. 

It is not easy to understand men such as 
he. They appear too infrequently. Perhaps 
we may say of him what he said of Lincoln, 
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that “natures deep as his and various almost 
to the point of contradiction can be sounded 
only by the judgment of like sort, if such 
there be.” But whether or not we can grasp 
the complexity of the man, the world recog- 
nizes in him one of the giants, not only of 
his time, but of all time. The years have 
neither tarnished his ideals nor invalidated 
his principles. They never will. 

Woodrow Wilson came to the world of 
politics from the quite different world of 
scholarship. These academic years were 
years of preparation for leadership. His 
studies were devoted not to the theory but 
to the practice of government, not to doc- 
trine but to affairs. He came to know the 
meaning of freedom—its privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, the nature of democracy, its 
potentialities and problems, and the real 
working of the American political system 
with all its strengths and weaknesses. And 
it should be added he understood human na- 
ture, now wise, now foolish, now noble, now 
base. 

He was a natural leader who could cap- 
ture public opinion as by wireless. His own 
words on the gift of leadership sum up his 
capacity for it. “A great nation,” he wrote, 
“is led by a man who speaks not the rumors 
of the street, but a new principles of a new 
age; a man in whose ears the voices of the 
nation do not sound like the accidental and 
discordant notes that come from the voice 
of the mob but concurrent and concordant, 
like the united voices of a chorus, whose 
many meanings unite in his understanding 
in a single meaning and reveal to him a 
single vision, so that he can spak what no 
man else knows, the common meaning of 
the common voice. Such is the man who 
leads a great, free democratic nation.’ Such 
a man was Wilson. 

He led America and the world toward the 
goal of international peace and freedom. If 
we are ever to attain that goal, if we are to 
make the world safe for mankind, we would 
do well to learn from Wilson. If we are to 
preserve liberty against the ruthless chal- 
lenge which confronts it today, we must un- 
derstand it as he did. 

Most men cherish liberty. Few understand 
it. Wilson did. 

Liberty, he knew, was the source of Amer- 
ica’s greatness and its most priceless posses- 
sion. “This is not America because it is 
rich,” he said. “This is not America be- 
cause it has set up for a great population 
great opportunities of material prosperity. 
America is a name which sounds in the ears 
of men everywhere as a synonym with indi- 
vidual opportunity because it is a synonym 
of individual liberty.”” Individual liberty— 
the words are inseparable. The individual is 
“the first fact of liberty.” There can be 
“no corporate liberty,” Wilson insisted. “Lib- 
erty belongs to the individual or it does not 
exist.” 

Yet liberty, indispensable as it is, is not 
the only ingredient of democratic govern- 
ment. Democracy requires not only a free 
citizenry, free to dissent, but an enlight- 
ened and self-disciplined one, which explains 
why it is the most difficult of all forms of 
government, as nations newly independent 
are discovering. “Liberty,” Wilson wrote, 
“is not itself government. In the wrong 
hands—in hands unpracticed, undisciplined, 
it is incompatible with government.” De- 
mocracy, he was saying, is organized self- 
restraint. In these days when it is under 
seige, self-discipline is the first imperative 
of its defense. In the last analysis, our 
only freedom in these times is the freedom 
to discipline ourselves. If we fail we shall 
be compelled to submit to the discipline 
which others will impose upon us. 

Liberty is never secure. The threat to it 
may come in many forms—in naked ag- 
gression, in stealthy subversion, in the slo- 
gans and blandishments with which tyrants 
mask their designs on people hungry for a 
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better life. It would be bitterly ironic if 
those nations of the world which have re- 
cently gained their independence and those 
struggling for it should be seduced by the 
false promises of an oppressor worse than 
any they have ever known. It is a tribute 
to many of them that they are alive to the 
danger and that they are not deceived by 
the empty promise of neutralism. 

Liberty requires not only unceasing vigi- 
lance, but unceasing work. “Liberty,” as 
Wilson said, “is not something to be laid 
away in a document, a completed work. It is 
an organic principle of life—renewing and 
being renewed. Democratic institutions are 
never done—they are, like the living tissue, 
always amaking.” 

He knew that democratic institutions re- 
quire periodic reform. He also knew that 
the world could not be remade in one sit- 
ting, that progress comes in slow states. 
His vision was as broad, his idealism as pure 
as any man’s. But he had no patience with 
Utopians. He once remarked that it would 
be a sad day for society when sentimen- 
talists attempted to cure all the ills of their 
fellowmen. And as for the new order of the 
Communists, he said of its prophet, Karl 
Marx, “I know of no man who has more 
corrupted the thinking of the world * * *.” 

In the years between the Civil War and 
Wilson’s emergence as a political leader, 
great forces had been let loose in America 
and great changes had taken place. We had 
grown rich and powerful—and careless. In- 
justice and inequity were permitted to mar 
the face of America. Under Wilson’s new 
freedom, America returned to the task of 
perfecting democracy. A vigorous attack 
was launched against special privilege, mon- 
opoly, the mastery of the many by the few. 
The door of economic opportunity was 
opened wide again, social wrongs redressed, 
political abuses corrected. A new wave of 
energy and confidence swept across Amer- 
ica—a wave of energy and confidence which, 
with the outbreak of the war, was diverted 
from the task of improving democracy to 
the infinitely more difficult task of defend- 
ing it. 

No man abhorred war more than Woodrow 
Wilson. Yet when he was compelled at last 
to lead America into the conflict he was 
prepared to fight without stint. His admin- 
istration of the war was expert and business- 
like. And yet it was not for military victory 
alone that he fought. He fought for a just 
and lasting peace, which we have come to 
learn is something quite apart from the 
triumph of arms. On that fateful day when 
America assumed the leadership of the 
world, it was to make the world safe for 
democracy—which is to say, safe for man- 
kind. That has remained our only purpose. 

That the task remains to be done is not 
Wilson’s fault. He expressed the “common 
meaning of the common voice” in his peace 
proposals. But that voice was drowned in 
the discordant chorus of vengeance, ignor- 
ance, and selfishness. In his insistence on 
international cooperation in a world in which 
nations could no longer live apart, he spoke 
a new principle for a new age. In the 
League he offered men an instrument of good 
will. The failure of the League lay in that 
he could not provide the good will. 

Wilson's critics have contended that his 
refusal to compromise in the fight over the 
League permitted its enemies to defeat it. 
This characterization of Wilson as uncom- 
promising is inaccurate and unjust. He was 
willing to accept reservations to the treaty of 
peace provided they did not impair article 
xX. On it he stood fast, for it was the heart 
of the League. It bound the signatories to 
the treaty to “respect and preserve”’ against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all members of 
the League.” To compromise on it would 
have been to surrender the cardinal principle 
he sought to establish. The League was the 
“indispensable instrumentality of peace.” It 
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Was necessary to guarantee the peace. 
Article X was the guaranty. 

As Wilson stood fast in his determination 
to provide a guaranty for peace, so must we 
now. Attention is presently being directed 
to discussions of disarmament and to peace 
proposals. It is the hope of the world, of 
course, that the threat of war will be lifted, 
that the fear of atomic devastation will be 
dispelled, that the burden of armament will 
be lightened. But we must not be beguiled 
by wishful thinking. Every plan for dis- 
armament deserves careful consideration but 
none can be adopted which fails to provide 
direct, effective, and certain guaranties for 
enforcement of its terms. International dis- 
armament of both conventional and atomic 
weapons requires an international author- 
ity with power to inspect, control, and im- 
pose punishment, swift, sure, and condign, 
against any transgressor. Any agreement 
which does not establish the authority to 
enforce it would be incalculably dangerous, 
To permit any nation the right to veto the 
decisions of the control agency, or actions 
taken against violators would be to make 
the plan meaningless. As Woodrow Wilson 
refused to compromise on the heart of the 
League, we must refuse to compromise on the 
heart of effective disarmament. 

One may read in Wilson’s life a story of 
personal triumphs and tragedy. But his is 
not the story of one man, but of mankind. 
His victories were victories for all men. His 
defeat was defeat for all humanity. That 
defeat doomed the world—as Wilson pre- 
dicted it would—to a generation of sorrow 
and pain unequaled in history. And the 
end is not yet. Freedom today stands in 
greater jeopardy than it has ever known. 
And men now have the power not only to 
extinguish liberty from the earth, but life 
itself. 

Tragic as has been the history of the world 
since the death of Wilson, and menacing as 
are the times in which we live, the world’s 
doom is not foreordained. In the strength 
of America and her allies we have the means 
for preventing war. In the United Nations 
and in other agencies of international co- 
operation, imperfect as they may be, we have 
the means for reconciling differences be- 
tween nations amicably and fairly. We have 
it in our power to preserve freedom, to at- 
tain peace. We need only the will, the cour- 
age, the self-discipline to do what the task 
requires. 

“It is great to have the strength of a giant,” 
Wilson said, paraphrasing Shakespeare. It 
is tyrannous to use it like a giant. We must 
muster the strength of America—physical 
and spiritual—and use it wisely, generously, 
firmly, in the cause of peace and freedom. 
We must make of the centennial occasion 
not one which marks the passage of a hun- 
dred years since the birth of a great man, 
but one which marks the beginning of a 
new effort to attain freedom for all men 
in a world safe for mankind, 


Illinois General Assembly Approves Pro- 
posed Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed a preamble 
and senate resolution adopted by the 
69th General Assembly, State of Illinois, 
on May 12, 1955: 


May 25, 1955 


Senate Resolution 52 


Whereas President Eisenhower recent} 
submitted a national highway program to 
spend $101 billion on the construction and 
development of highways; and 

Whereas the need for the development of 
America’s highway network and the improve 
ment of existing highways is, in Governor 
Stratton’s words, “the most important do- 
mestic issue before the Congress”; ang 

Whereas the President’s program is 
enough and properly planned, involving a 
financial outlay that every State could affo 
so that we can foresee a probable solution to 
America’s highway problem: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 69th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, That we add 
our approval to the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower's proposed highway program by 
Governor Stratton; and that we respectfully 
urge all the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Illinois to 
favorably support this program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be re. 
quested to forward copies of this preamble 
and resolution to each United States Seng. 
tor and Representative from Illinois. 


Essex County Carpenters and Millwrights 
Commend House Committee on Un 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 

Newark, N. J., May 21, 1955, 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activl- 
ties Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D. 0.2 

At the meeting of the Essex County and 
vicinity District Council of Carpenters and 
Millwrights held on Thursday, May 19, 4 mo- 
tion was passed commending your commit- 
tee for the fine job done in the recent hear- 
ings in Newark, N. J., in investigating sub- 
versive groups. 

JoHN J. WALSACK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Essex County and 
vicinity District Council of Carpen- 
ters and Millwrights. 


RST 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressronat Recoro is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 

















The Heritage of Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 15, the Williamsburg set- 
tlement in New York City awarded a 
medal to Gen. David L. Sarnoff, one of 
our country’s outstanding citizens. The 
decoration was in recognition of the 
splendid service he has rendered the 
people of his community for so many 
years. 

Upon that occasion, General Sarnoff 
delivered an address which was inspir- 
ing, and was truly revealing of the heart 
of America. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HERITAGE OF YOUTH 
(Address by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board, Radio Corporation of 

America, in acceptance of the Williams- 

burg settlement gold medal award, New 

York, N. Y¥., May 15, 1955) 

My fellow guests of the Williamsburg set- 
tlement, I deeply appreciate the compliment 
you pay me by your presence here. I am 
touched and embarrassed by the remarks of 
the distinguished speakers who have pre- 
ceded me but feel confident you will credit 
any exaggeration to their generosity and 
their friendship. I thank each of them from 
my heart. 

The medal you have bestowed upon me I 
shall always treasure. Its intrinsic value is 
raised to a higher dimension by the eminence 
of the medal winners before me. And I join 
their select company with a deep sense of 
pride. 

Over a period of 30 years the Williamsburg 
Settlement as done a magnificent job of 
helping conserve the most precious of Ameri- 
ca’s resources: its youth. 

More than half a century ago, an immi- 
grant boy was tossed into the bewildering 
whirlpool of a metropolitan slum area, to 
sink or swim. That bay was myself, 9 years 
old. I learned the hard way what a helping 
hand, a sympathetic word, a reasonable op- 
portunity, can mean in giving direction to 
& young life. 

Consequently I bring an intimate under- 
standing to efforts like those to which your 
settlement is dedicated. I recall gratefully, 
and with a touch of nostalgia, what another 
such settlement, in another such crowded 
and polyglot section of this city, did for me. 
Many of the happiest and most rewarding 
hours in my boyhood were spent in the edu- 
cational alliance, on the lower East Side of 
Manhattan, They helped me to pick a path 
through the jungle of city life and gave me 


my first appreciations of American values 
and ideals, 
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Many years have passed since I was a 
youngster selling papers on the sidewalks of 
New York. Yet I remember as if it were yes- 
terday, the thoughts and emotions that 
moved me then. I remember, in the first 
place, the tremendous inner pressures of 
sheer vitality demanding outlets. Secondly, 
there was the surge of youthful ambition— 
the hunger to occomplish something out- 
standing that would make my family and 
neifihbors proud of me 

I was in no way exceptional. Vitality and 
ambition are the normal drives of healthy 
youth, shared by the children in our area 
then, as in Williamsburg today. When con- 
structively channeled and disciplined, these 
twin forces produce men and women who 
are useful to themselves and to the commu- 
nity. But when thwarted and misdirected, 
they can become tragically destructive. In 
too many instances, the energy erupts in 
violence like a volcano, the ambition finds 
anti-social and even criminal expression. 

That is why the role of the social settle- 
ment is so crucial. It is the agency which 
helps determine the direction of a child’s 
striving, which sets the pattern of behavior 
for all the years ahead. We know from grim 
headlines in the daily press that today, more 
than ever before, its contribution is import- 
ant and for many a youth decisive. 

All of us have ample reason to be thankful 
to Mayor Wagner and his deputy, Henry Ep- 
stein, who are bringing both wisdom and 
determination to the pressing challenge rep- 
resented by delinquent young people in our 
great city. We, their fellow citizens, realize 
the magnitude and the difficulties of their 
program of human salvage and will back 
them to the limit. In the context of their 
urgent task, a gathering such as this tonight 
has special significance. 

There is an interesting parallel, it seems to 
me, between the forces in a boy’s makeup and 
the larger forces in nature itself. In both 
cases the determining factor is how those 
forces are guided and applied. 

We know that matter and energy are in 
themselves neither good nor evil. It is the 
use to which we put them that makes them 
beneficent or harmful. All of my adult life 
I have been associated with the world of 
science. I have watched, and in my small 
measure participated in, the development of 
one great invention or discovery after an- 
other. The basic lesson I learned is that in- 
telligent channeling determines whether a 
given power or machine shall help or hurt 
mankind. 

That lesson is especially relevant to the 
dilemma of the human race at the present 
juncture in history. We are bewildered and 
frightened by the miracles of science we have 
ourselves brought forth. We wonder whether 
the genius of man, having harnessed nature, 
will be equal to the greater task of harness- 
ing man himself. Far from being elated by 
the dramatic scientific progress of our time, 
we are filled with doubts and misgivings. 

The more we ponder this paradox, the more 
we are driven to the realization that the real 
tests of this period are not in the deserts of 
Arizona or on the islands of the Pacific—but 
in the spirit of man. The element in the 
equation that will tell the story is not mate- 
rial but spiritual. 

Science is not an end in itself but a means 
to achievement. Its triumphs will be hollow 
victories unless they are utilized to make 


better people, living fuller, nobler, more sat- 
isfying lives. 

Every scientific advance holds menace, but 
also promise and opportunity. Will the 
promise be fulfilled? Will the opportunity 
bear fruit? Will peace and abundance be 
assured for our time and for unborn genera- 
tions? The answers depend entirely on 
whether the Divine prevails over the mortal 
in man. 


If we are to become the masters of science, 
not its slaves, we must learn to use its im- 
mense powers to good purpose. The machine 
itself has neither mind nor soul nor moral 
sense. Only man has been endowed with 
these Godlike attributes. Every age has its 
destined duty—ours is to nurture an aware- 
ness of those Divine attributes and a sense of 
responsibility in giving them expression. 

Within the last 10 years there has been a 
great transformation of the world we live in. 
Almost overnight man has acquired new 
knowledge and developed new instrumentali- 
ties that can either destroy civilization or 
give it wundreamed of dimensions of 
grandeur. 


The change has come so fast that few have 
as yet adjusted themselves psychologically 
to its implications. We have been like trav- 
elers on a train rushing at such headlong 
speed that the passing landscape is blurred. 
To appreciate it we must go back and exam- 
ine that landscape at leisure. 


The rate of change has been too rapid to 
permit us to digest its meaning. We have to 
pause for contemplation and understanding, 
or we shall be overwhelmed by the forces 
we have unleashed. Unless we learn to use 
the new powers at our disposal for benef- 
icent purposes, we shall find ourselves 
trapped by our own genius. That is the fun- 
damental challenge to man today if he is to 
survive, not merely in the physical but in 
the spiritual sense. 


Science offers us wonderful tools for help- 
ing to create the brotherhood of man on 
earth. But the mortar of brotherhood does 
not come from any laboratory. It must 
come from the heart and mind. Precisely 
because the forces in our hands are so great, 
we dare not fumble. Our capacity for monu- 
mental mischief is so vast that moral values 
have ceased to be merely desirable. They 
have become imperative—their conscious 
cultivation has become indispensable to the 
very survival of the race. 

As we wrest more and more secrets from 
nature and transmute them in services for 
mankind, the logic and rhythm of life take 
on more meaning. The myriad suns of 
which our own is as a single grain of sand 
in the Sahara, the majestic cycles of the 
celestial movements, the precise operations 
of natural laws—these could not be regarded 
as mere accidents. 


Their harmonious relationship and their 
effects upon life on this minor planet can- 
not be comprehended by our limited mortal 
mentality. But an intuition beyond mere 
reason informs us that they are manifesta- 
tions of a divine intelligence and supreme 
architect of the universe. Science provides 
no substitutes for the lessons of universal 
harmony, embodied for mankind in reli- 
gious teachings and moral precepts. On the 
contrary, it makes clear that material pro- 
gress is a delusion unless it is put at the 
service of eternal spiritual values. 
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This irreducible truth must be conveyed 
to our youth today. Their heritage of un- 
precedented physical power and mechanical 
miracles will be not only worthless but a 
source of danger if it is not balanced by a 
robust sense of moral responsibility. ‘The 
revival of religious faith which we are wit- 
nessing is an instinctive recognition of this 
need. 

Since the young are to inherit this earth, 
it is our sacred obligation to do our utnrost 
to guide them, especially during their early 
formative years. In the nature of the case, 
the young delinquents make the headlines. 
But even at worst these are a minority. 
They are not naturally and irrevocably bad, 
but the victims of undirected or misdirected 
energy and ambition. Those who labor in 
social settlements like this one know that it 
is possible, in all but a few cases, to in- 
still in young people an appreciation of order 
and a reverence for beauty. 

We must channel the vital forces in youth 
along constructive paths. At an age when 
they are pliable and receptive, our boys and 
girls must be taught that life without high 
purpose will be barren for them. They must 
be equipped with religious and moral stand- 
ards, provided with heroes worth emulating, 
inspired with a sense of the importance and 
the satisfaction of developing the potential 
for usefulness and good that is within them. 

These are basic tenets of ethical conduct, 
proven by endless generations of trial and 
error to be the most desirable guide for 
man’s life on earth. By their light man has 
proceeded slowly, painfully but on the whole 
successfully on his journey from the jungle. 
As history recokons time, we are only on the 
first leg of that Journey; we need that guid- 
ance more urgently than ever in the past. 

That is why the work you are doing at 
Williamsburg Settlement is at the very heart 
of the problem of our day and age. Your 
concept is correct. Help young people to 
form the habit of doing wholesome, con- 
structive things and they will carry the habit 
into maturity. 

The boys and girls you have already 
trained stand as a living monument not 
only to your civic-mindedness but to your 
practical wisdom. I commend you for your 
zeal in helping youth to grow into useful 
men and women in their own communities, 
good citizens of our Nation, and above all, 
good human beings. By your efforts you 
help keep our blessed America strong and 
free. 





On Omitting Flowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp an article by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate, as reprinted from the Washing- 
ton Star in the official directory of the 
National Capital Flower and Garden 
Show. 

Dr. Harris has written many beautiful 
articles. This one reaches the heart of 
all flower lovers, as he tells the wonder- 
ful message of the flowers, particularly 
to those who walk in the valley of the 
shadow. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris) 
ON OMITTING FLOWERS 


“Please omit flowers” is a request often is- 
sued when arrangements are announced for 
what usually is called a funeral service. In 
life’s darkest hours, when hearts are torn 
by poignant grief, when it seems as a dear 
one goes from our sight and side that life 
has tumbled in, a strange new directive puts 
a taboo on the Creator’s petaled master- 
pieces which can say nameless things that 
no human lips can utter. 

Whence comes this incongruous sugges- 
tion? Omit flowers—In the Valley of the 
Shadow when every yearling impulse is strug- 
gling vainly to express feelings that are too 
deep for words. Then it is that flowers offer 
wings to affection, appreciation and conso- 
lation, to wistful memories and assurances 
of sympathy. Of course, carping cirtics of 
any custom may suspect the aroma of com- 
mercialism in the slogan admittedly coined 
by vendors of blooms: “Say it with flowers.” 
But, alas, for the one who in so fragrant a 
phrase detects only the ring of the florist’s 
cash register. In “Say it with flowers” there 
stretch enchanting vistas of sacramental 
beauty like the glory of a garden or the shim- 
mer of moonlight on a silvery sea. 

A choice friend, here no more, whose spir- 
itual apprehensions found radiant kinship 
in flowers as he pondered a posey’s secret 
for entering the sacristy of another’s felicity 
or pain, left us this verbal bouquet: “The 
enterprising florist does not attempt to sug- 
gest what you shall say. That is your part 
of the enterprise. His to supply the vo- 
cabulary, so to speak; yours to select the par- 
ticular words required for your message. In- 
deed, your floral gift can say things of 
exquisite delicacy and tender meaning for 
the expression of which a dictionary leaves 
you impotent. Heart-meanings conveyed by 
flowers become prismatic, whose white light 
breaks into a perfect shower of crimson, vio- 
let and gold.” Yet it is boldly proposed to 
blow out all the floral candles on the high 
altar of grief—to bar all that glory from 
the place of mourning and remembrance— 
when the daughters of music are brought 
low. “No trespassing” signs are set up 
against the consoling presence of the splen- 
dor which had captured the very being of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, when he declared: 
“The amen of nature is always a flower.” 
Some unnamed constable dares to forbid the 
entry of the gay loveliness which banished 
his gloom, as Emerson gratefully remarks, 
“Earth laughs in flowers.” 

In a poet’s rapture Walt Whitman cries: “A 
morning glory at my window satisfies me 
more than the metaphysics of books.” And 
it was Tennyson, with a tiny bloom held in 
his hand, who soliloquized that if man could 
tell all that is mirrored there he’d know 
what God and man are. In his Hymn to 
the Flowers, Horace Smith points to their 
inspiring ministry in unforgettable lines; 


“Were I, O God, in churchless lands re- 
maining 

Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 

My soul would find in flowers of Thy or- 
daining 

Priests, sermons, shrines.” 


In the midst of such a hallelujah chorus, 
lifting to the highest heaven a paean of 
gratitude for the tint of the tiniest flower, 
how impertinent appears a banner with this 
strange device: “Please omit flowers”—Omit 
“priests, sermons, shrines.” What! Bring no 
symbols of the white flowers of immortality 
which bloom around the solitude of the 
grave? Omit flowers when gathered friends 
come to hear the triumphal assurance that 
death is but a portal to another room in 
the Father’s many mansioned house? No 
flowers as emblems whispering of the virtues 
and graces that made the earthly life of the 
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one who has finished the course even as g 
garden of the Lord? 

How bleak and bare the last rites can 
be when there is no loft from which comes 
the solace of a multicolored, surpliceg 
flower choir in the chapel of death? On, to 
be sure, like any other hallowed ritual, de. 
filing hands may turn it all into a vulgar 
display of pagan extravagance. But there is 
an old proverb warning against letting oyt 
the baby with the bath. A remedy for 
excesses which prescribes that flowers be 
eliminated when and where they are needeq 
most savors of the ruthless iconoclast. 

But listen, says one with a cold gleam in 
his eye: Why not give the money spent for 
flowers to some humanitarian cause? How 
piously realistic. But the undertones of that 
proposition are suspiciously like the snarling 
suggestion of Judas when Mary poured the 
precious ointment, perfumed like English 
violets, on the feet of the Master she adored. 
The miserly instincts of the one who was 
to betray the Galilean tried to measure the 
sunbeam of this fragrant deed with a mone- 
tary yardstick: Why this waste? This 
could have been sold and the proceeds given 
to the Jerusalem community chest. But 
Jesus, who cared supremely for the poor, said: 
“Let her alone. She hath done it for my 
burial.” He was not in favor of omitting 
flowers. 

If the injunction of Judas, omit ointment, 
had prevailed it would not have been used 
as balm for the wounds of the poor. And 
those who have looked fairly percentage- 
wise into the situation today report that 
omitting flowers where their potent minis- 
try is needed most benefits the needy scarce- 
ly at all. 

But funerals and memorial services are not 
the only occasions when the sign “Omit 
flowers” needs to be carefully inspected and 
appraised. Gruff Thomas Carlyle sobbed 
bitterly as he bowed at the grave of his wife. 
He felt that across the years he had omitted 
the flowers of praise and affection. The sin 
of omission was now like a sword through 
his soul. With a gnawing regret, he mutter- 
ed: “O Mary, I loved you all the while. If 
I had only told you.” Alas, for flowers that 
never arrive until after the undertaker has 
been summoned. 

If we would practice the simple rule of 
being a little kinder, a little more thought- 
ful than necessary, we would escape the 
prickling regret of the searching lines: 


“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
That brings you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun.” 

Every week we rub elbows with fellow pil- 
grims whose hearts are famished, hungering 
unwittingly, perhaps for a crust of encour- 
agement. Some “Well done,” some gracious 
word from us might come with the beauty 
and fragrance of a flower. But too often 
we do not say it. 

What a calling—to be florists in the realm 
of praise and of fragrant words that keep 
men on their feet. Remember Tolstoy's 
beggar who, in the thrill of a salutation that 
lifted him to the level of brotherhood, for- 
got even his empty stomach. And never 
forget, at your peril, that Jesus declared that 
the final condemnation would be reserved 
for these who forgot the flowers of mercy 
and help. 

The meanest kind of a miser is one who 
omits the flowers of generous speech. Felicia 
Hemans has penned a verse which well might 
be entitled, “Please Do Not Omit Flowers”: 


“They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 
With a voice of promise they come and 
part; 
They sleep in dust through the wintry 
hours, 
They break forth in glory— 
Bring flowers, bright flowers!” 
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The Merchant Marine Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, among 
the best-informed Americans with re- 
spect to the objectives and problems of 
our merchant marine of today is Francis 
T. Greene, recently elected president of 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute. Before joining the Institute in 
1953 as its executive vice president, Mr. 
Green was General Counsel to the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board, and previously had 
been counsel to the Office of Military 
Assistance in the Department of De- 
fense. During World War II he served 
in the Navy, leaving with the rank of 
commander. 

Mr. Greene delivered a forceful ad- 
dress before the Propeller Club of the 
port of Baltimore on May 23, commem- 
orating Maritime Day. The meeting 
was attended by civic and industrial 
leaders of the metropolitan Baltimore 
area. Because of the comprehensive 
analysis of the condition of our mer- 
chant marine today and the well-con- 
sidered and worthy suggestions for solu- 
tion of some of its problems, I ask that 
this address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for reading by the Ameri- 
can public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Your MERCHANT MARINE TODAY 
(Address by Francis T. Greene, president, 

American Merchant Marine Institute, be- 

fore the Propeller Club, port of Baltimore, 

May 23, 1955) 

I consider myself singularly honored in 
being asked to address you, and especially 
fortunate in the location and timing of our 
talk. There is no more fitting place for a 
discussion of the American merchant marine 
than Baltimore. Here was born the Balti- 
more Clipper, ancestor of the whole breed of 
American clipper ships. Here have flourished 

me of the most famous lines in our ship- 
ping history: the Baltimore Mail, the Mer- 
chants & Miners, and the Old Bay Line, 
America’s senior water-transportation con- 
cern. Many of the steamship companies be- 
longing to the association which I represent 
are regular users of your magnificent harbor, 
a fact which makes me feel all the more at 
home here. 

There is no more appropriate week in the 
year than this to talk about American ships. 

t 136 years ago today, a little vessel with 
a crooked smokestack, paddlewheels mounted 
on the principle of the outboard motor, and 
plenty of precautionary sails, was standing 
out from Savannah on a daring adventure. 
She was flying the stars and stripes, and was 
on her way t® becoming the first steamship 
in history to cross an ocean. Named Savan- 
nah, she had left her namesake port on May 
-2, 4 date we now observe as National Mari- 
time Day to honor her and all American mer- 
chant shipping. 

What is this merchant marine to which, 
by act of Congress and presidential procla- 
mation, we assemble once a year to do honor? 
To many who watch the street parades and 
water pageants, I fear it is simply a fleet of 
gallant ghosts: the Savannahs, Flying 
Clouds, and Baltics, hull down on the horizon 
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of the past. More than once in the last hun- 
dred years it has been literally. not much 
more than this, at least so far as oceangoing 
ships were concerned. 

Your group, of course, does not need to be 
told that what we honor today is much more 
than the nautical achievements of our an- 
cestors. You know what our merchant ma- 
rine has been, is, and should be. You know, 
moreover, the mistakes we have made in the 
past, and the bitter and repeated lessons we 
have had to be given before we learned that 
they were mistakes. Some of you can re- 
member the paralytic shock which struck 
Baltimore and our other ports 40 years ago, 
when war suddenly took away the European 
ships to which we had been entrusting more 
than 90 percent of our foreign trade, and 
left our piers and rails choked with immobi- 
lized goods. Everyone here can still recall, 
I think, the chilling dread which was in the 
air in 1942, when ships of our again-depleted 
merchant fleet were going down in flames off 
the Virginia capes and no one was quite sure 
that our shipyards could keep up with the 
casualty rate, much less supply the addi- 
tional tonnage we and our allies needed. 

Thus, neglect of our merchant marine has 
twice brought us within inches of commer- 
cial and military disaster. Whatever virtue 
enabled us to weather these crises and finally 
emerge in 1945 with the largest merchant 
fleet in American or world history, it was 
not the virtue of foresight. 

Have we really learned our lesson at last? 
For a time it seemed that perhaps we had. 
carefully thought-out legislation averted 
wholesale scrapping of our war-built fleet 
such as followed the first war, made the best 
units available for commercial and military 
needs, and insured that the large balance of 
Government-owned vessels should not com- 
pete ruinously with private enterprise by 
placing them in reserve fleets, for possible 
future emergencies. A very promising posi- 
war liner-replacement program gave us the 
United States, Constitution, and Independ- 
ence, Peacetime developments in the petro- 
leum industry led for a time to active con- 
struction of tankers. 

But Americans have a great capacity to 
forget, especially where things maritime are 
concerned. Even in cities like this, vitally 
dependent on ships and trade, it is easy 
to take things for granted, easy to assume 
that a commercial lead or a tonnage advan- 
tage is self-perpetuating, easy to yield to the 
economic urge of the moment and the short- 
range gain. If this is true on the seaboard, 
how much better the climate for forgetful- 
ness in the four-fifths of our country where 
an oceangoing ship is never seen, and where 
nothing but unobstrusive statistics remind 
the man in the street how closely his living 
standards are tied to world trade and Amer- 
ican ships. There are grave signs that the 
lesson twice learned already in this century 
is not being retained. While you are already 
conversant with some of them, perhaps you 
do not realize how ominously these separate 
developments have been taking on a familiar 
pattern, a pattern which has the smell not 
of 1929 but of 1914. 

Let me point out a few of the elements 
which make this pattern so distressingly fa- 
miliar. Do you know that 1 out of every 10 
privately owned merchant ships which flew 
our flag on April 1, 1954, had dropped out of 
the merchant marine by April 1, 1955? I 
only wish I could add a reassuring “April 
fool” to that statement. 

Do you know that, apart from artificial 
and temporary upswings, the total employ- 
ment on privately owned American ships 
has gone steadily downward since V-—J Day, 
and that between January 1, 1953, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1954, 1 out of every 4 men employed 
on such a ship lost his job? 

In a shipbuilding center like Baltimore, 
you probably do know that new merchant 
tonnage under contract last January 1 was 
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less than one-third that of the previous New 
Year, and that 1 out of every 5 shipyard 
workers dropped out of the picture during 
the same period. 

Do you know that, for every 3 passenger 
ships which flew the American flag in 1939, 
we have 1 today—or that our coastwise and 
intercoastal fleet, for a century the backbone 
of our merchant marine and the readiest 
source of tonnage in national emergency, has 
now been all but wiped out? : 

A strong clue to the condition of our ship- 
ping is the percentage of export-import trade 
that moves in privately owned United States 
ships. In 1946 these ships were carrying 65 
percent of our trade. The latest figure 
available is 24.9 percent. In less than a 
decade, therefore, we have fallen back more 
than two-thirds of the distance to the all- 
time low of 1914. 

These are a few of the major symptoms. 
What do they add up to? Not doom, cer- 
tainly, as yet. Not even gloom, necessarily. 
But, on this National Maritime Day, I think 
it is incumbent on us here and on all Amer- 
icans to take a careful look at these trends, 
to decide whether they should go unchecked 
any longer, and to assess the means of check- 
ing them. 

The first step is to learn what has hap- 
pened and why. Latest reports show that 
the active privately owned merchant marine, 
which numbered 1,258 ships in 1952, has been 
reduced to 1,053—a loss of 205 ships employ- 
ing about 7,000 men. This includes 54 ships 
presently laid up for lack of business. Even 
if these are added, the total private fleet 
under the American flag numbers only 1,107 
vessels of 13,933,441 deadweight tons. Just 
a@ year ago we had 1,230 ships, of 15,208,941 
tons. Since newly added bottoms nearly 
balanced the ships removed, it is substan- 
tially correct to say that this 10 percent drop 
may be charged to one cause: transfer of 
shins to foreign flags. 

While one-tenth of a nation’s shipping 
is lopped off in 1 year for 1 reason, it is 
surely not unreasonable to feel some con- 
cern. Even the country with the second- 
largest private fleet in the world cannot 
afford such a loss. 

The causes which underlie this pellmell 
rush to foreign registries are not obscure 
ornew. All American shipping, as you know, 
is vastly more expensive to those who con- 
duct it than shipping under any other flag. 
On certain conditions, berth lines are eli-~ 
gible for some relief in the form of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, or parity payments. But 
shippers in the tramp and bulk trades have 
had no such public shield against towering 
costs which could cave in on them at any 
shift in economic conditions. 

Such a shift has lately been taking place, 
as the other shipping countries repaired their 
war losses, restored interrupted services, and 
once more began playing for keeps in a game 
where they held the top trumps—low Con- 
struction costs and low operating costs. By 
early 1954, there seemed only three ways 
out: permanent layup, transfer to foreign 
registries, or public assistance such as is 
already given other groups which without 
it would fall victims to the high standard 
of living enjoyed by the country as a whole. 

The first alternative was sterile defeat- 
ism; the third, unlikely at any date early 
enough to save the imperiled trades. Flag 
change remained. It had obvious disadvan- 
tages, some of which the Maritime Admin- 
istration attempted to mitigate. With re- 
spect to Liberty ships, it prescribed that 
each owner mut retain 1 under United States 
registry for every 1 transferred. Transfers 
were furthermore to be made under binding 
commitments that the vessels would remain 
available for recall by the United States in 
an emergency. 

The new flight from the flag is, therefore, 
understandable; and in view of the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions on transfers, the situa- 
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tion is not as bad as it might be. If un- 
checked, however, it could become very dan- 
gerous. Some of its worst features are ob- 
vious. It makes the ships no longer subject 
to our standards of living and safety at sea— 
the highest in the world, and a source of 
pride to every American. It entails heavy 
inroads on the skilled maritime labor force. 
To the Nation at large this means a perma- 
nent reduction in the merchant marine 
counterpart to the Army, Naval, and Air Re- 
serves. To maritime labor it means, on the 
basis of 1954 and the first third of 1955 alone, 
the permanent loss of about $32,200,000 in 
annual earnings. 

It is in view of this heavy loss, together 
with the known fact that labor (including 
longshore) costs are the principal item in 
the high operating expenses which are forc- 
ing American ships off the seas, that our 
group of Atlantic and gulf coast companies 
have proposed to the unions that they re- 
appraise and, where possible, eliminate from 
their contracts the obsolete and conflicting 
penalty and overtime provisions, many of 
which have been carried over from the era 
of the 56-hour week. We feel that reduc- 
tion of operating costs is essential if fleet 
shrinkage is to be arrested, and that labor 
is losing, and will lose, fully as much as 
anyone else by such shrinkage. 

The experience of Canada, our neighbor 
in both geography and operating costs, sug- 
gests that, in the long run, flag transfer will 
be no solution of our problem. Like the 
United States, Canada in 1946 had the larg- 
est merchant fleet in her history, but had 
to operate at a crushing cost disadvantage. 
Hence, she pursued for several years a whole- 
sale program of transfer, preferably to the 
British flag, until a mere handful of ships 
remained under the Canadian. 

The plan was not the cure-all it was ex- 
pected to be. The difference between Can- 
adian and foreign labor costs has not been a 
clear saving, as anticipated. The added de- 
mand on foreign labor pools has necessitated 
employment of “bottom-of-the-barrel” crew- 
men, with consequent inefficient operation 
and increased maintenance costs. Mean- 
while, in the words of the Canadian Ship- 
owners Association, “The skilled group of 
Canadian seamen and ships’ officers, pain- 
fully built up during and after the Second 
World War, is being dispersed. No new men 
are learning the business. British crews will 
not be available to Canada in an emergency, 
even though the aging ships may be recalled 
to Canadian registry.” 

In the upshot, many Canadians are now 
demanding a restoration of their merchant 
marine to their own flag, with whatever de- 
gree of government aid is necessary to guar- 
antee its continuance. Their reasoning is 
of interest here, because it grows out of 
actual experience with the problem con- 
fronting us. They say: 

“It is not a case of Canada deciding to do 
something for herself, regardless of cost and 
regardless of the ability of other people to 
do it for her. It is a case of protecting her- 
self against the refusal or inability of other 
people to do the job in situations which, 
everyone knows, have arisen in the past and 
are likely to arise again.” 

In this country, during the past year, some 
legislative measures have been taken, and 
others initiated, which I hope will remove 
the causes for flag-changes. Most important 
of these is the Cargo Preference Act, of which 
your senior Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Was cosponsor, and in the enactment of 
which he rendered conspicuous service. 

Under this legislation, at least half of all 
cargo owned, donated, or financed in any de- 
gree by the United States Government, and 
destined to be shipped in foreign trade, must 
be transported in American-flag ships. The 
act, then, merely gives general and perma- 
nent application to a provision which Con- 
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gress has previously written into each sepa- 
rate piece of “aid” legislation. 

It has already brought measurable relief 
particularly to those segments of the indus- 
try which receive no other Government sup- 
port and so are most prone to seek foreign 
registry. It is, however, being attacked in a 
number of countries as flag discrimination— 
which it most emphatically is not, in the 
usual acceptation of that term. It does not 
interfere with freedom of commercial trade. 
The special cargo to which it applies is al- 
most universally conceded to be within the 
control of government. And its chief ob- 
jective is beneficial not only to this country 
but to all the free world: the preservation 
of a merchant marine without which that 
world could not have survived either of its 
20th-century ordeals. 

The act has also encountered some 
criticism here at home, chiefly in connection 
with the increase it would supposedly entail 
in the cost of the agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program. A careful cost study shows 
that the entire additional cost of including 
& 50-50 provision in this program will total 
one-quarter of one percent of the $630 mil- 
lion of commodities in the basic disposal 
program itself, a small premium to insure 
that American shipping services will be 
available on the day when foreign services 
are for any reason withdrawn. 

These are points which cannot be stressed 
too strongly or too often by the friends of 
the merchant marine when they are called 
upon to explain and defend this salutary 
law. 

Another hindrance which has kept Amer- 
ican operators from devoting their full en- 
ergy to meeting foreign competition is com- 
petition from their own Government. Since 
the war, the Navy’s Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service has kept a large fleet of mer- 
chant-type vessels in worldwide operation. 
Though a military activity, it has come to 
handle, in the opinion of many people in and 
out of shipping, a large volume of what 
should be purely commercial traffic. Trans- 
fer of this business to private ships would 
materially improve the general health of our 
maritime commerce. 

While Congress has taken no action on 
MSTS as yet, a strong recommendation of 
such action has lately come from the Hoover 
Commission. I quote its major conclusion: 

“There cannot be two American merchant 
marines, 1 military and 1 civilian, operat- 
ing independently and at times in competi- 
tion with each other. Cooperation from the 
Secretaries of Defense and Commerce, as- 
sisted by American ship operators and the 
Congress, is needed to end this situation.” 

Implementation of this conclusion, to- 
gether with resolute backing and enforce- 
ment of the 50-50 law, will remove a good 
part of the incentive to foreign transfer. 
Whether it will obviate the need for broaden- 
ing the parity concept of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act to cover nonliner services, only 
time will show. The question should be 
among those examined in the hearings on 
maritime subsidy now being conducted by 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. 


I have spoken of resolute backing of the 
50-50 law. If I may make the suggestion, I 
would say that I can think of few more 
worthwhile and patriotic purposes in the 
marine field to which a group like yours can 
dedicate itself today than the explaining and 
supporting of this legislation and its under- 
lying policy on all occasions. The health of 
the merchant marine is a matter of serious 
concern, I know, to you all, and acute hard- 
ship in any one segment of it is bound to 
affect the whole. 

While I am in the suggesting vein, may I 
venture one more observation without of- 
fense? It would be presumptuous for me to 
tell Baltimoreans how they can derive great- 
er benefits from the natural advantages they 
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enjoy in the port. But it is, I am sure, per- 
missible to state the obvious. Baltimore can 
be assured that greater dividends will be Te- 
ceived by its citizens if it takes steps imme. 
diately to retain its coveted position as lead. 
ing import center and if it maintains anq 
operates its loading facilities so as to attract 
increased cargoes. In stressing the advan. 
tages here, it is significant that the labor 
situation in Baltimore has been eminently 
satisfactory, a fact which constitutes a trib. 
ute both to your patriotic laboring group and 
to your public-spirited industrial leaders, 





Possibility of Women Ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am one of the men in public life who be- 
lieve we should have more women in 
positions of trust and responsibility—in 
Government, in education, in business 
and industry, in the trade-union move- 
ment, and elsewhere. I commend the 
167th general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States for 
taking a step which, in time, may lead 
to the ordaining of women as full-fledged 
ministers. I believe this is a step of 
great spiritual and religious significance. 

I ask that an article from the New 
York Times of May 24, 1955, describing 
this action, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MovE FoR WOMEN As Pastors GAINS—PRES- 
BYTERIAN ASSEMBLY VOTES To PuT PkoO- 
POSAL TO CHURCH’s LOCAL UNITS For AP- 
PROVAL 

(By George Dugan) 

Los ANGELES, May 23.—The 167th gen- 
eral assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. opened the door today for the 
eventual ordination of women as full- 
fledged ministers. 

By a standing vote that appeared to be 
overwhelming, the 900 commissioners, OF 
delegates, agreed to put the proposition up 
to the church's 256 Presbyteries, or local 
units, for ratification during the coming 
year. If a majority of the Presbyteries go 
along with the assembly, Presbyterian 
women will have as free a hand in accept- 
ing a pulpit as Presbyterian men. 

Earlier, without a dissenting vote, the 
assembly approved a long statement deplor- 
ing the increasing emphasis of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the role of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The statement was written by the Rev. 
John A. Mackay, president® of Princeton 
(N. J.) Theological Seminary and a former 


‘moderator of the church. It came before the 


assembly as an official presentation of the 
body’s permanent commission on inter- 
church relations. 


THREE PIVOTAL POINTS 


The theologian also is president of the 
Presbyterian World Alliance. He told the 
assembly that the commission considered the 
trend within Roman Catholicism to exalt the 
Virgin Mary as a copartner with Jesus 
Christ as a challenge of the first magnitude. 
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ked the commissioners to pay par- 


e as 
gaan need to what he described as the 
three pivotal points in the document. Dr. 


ed these as follows: 

ievelopment of the Marian cult 
nas widened the breach between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and all other Christian 
communions. 

“9 Honors bestowed upon the Virgin Mary 
in the course of Christian history have closely 
paralleled, and in some instances, duplicated 
nonors paid to Jesus Christ. 

“3 The festivals in honor of the Virgin 
Mary which marked the Marian year of 1954 
cet in bold relief the status now accorded 
to the Mother of our Lord in the Roman 
communion. In the celebration of that year 
the progressive trend to exact the figure 
of the Virgin Mother to the office of asso- 
ciate partner in the work of redemption 
reached its culminating point. Mary of Naz- 
areth has become coredemptrix with her 
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son 


The proposal to sanction the ordination of 
women was presented to the assembly by the 
Reverend C. Vin White of Lincoln, Nebr., 
chairman of a special committee aappointed 


in 1953 to study the matter. 
NOW ORDAINED AS DEACONS 


He underscored these committee findings: 

Women now are ordained as deacons and 
elders. 

There is an increasing cooperation between 
men and women in government, and various 
professions. 

The Bible teaches that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.” 

There is no theological ground for deny- 
ing ordination to women simply because they 
are women. 

Spirited debate came immediately on the 
heels of the committee’s presentation. 
Those favoring women as full members of 
the clergy echoed the committee viewpoint. 
They emphasized that ordination would en- 
able the church to give “status” to women 
now serving the church and also would en- 
courage others to undertake the work of the 
ministry. 

Commissioners opposed to the move in- 


sisted that the question involved authority 
rather than superiority. One delegate ob- 
served that God gave man authority and 
woman “the place of honor.” 

The last time a proposal to ordain women 
as ministers was introduced was at the gen- 


eral assembly of 1946. This was defeated in 
the Presbyteries by a vote of 128 to 100, with 


8 recommending no action. A similar pro- 
posal, initiated in 1929, was defeated by a 
vote of 170 to 108, with 7 presbyteries re- 
cording no action. 


The current proposal, in the opinion of 
observers, stands a better than even chance 
of ratification. 


5,791 ORDAINED AT PRESENT 


‘ording to the latest church figures, 
) re at least 5,791 ordained or licensed 
women ministers in the United States. The 
Federal population census for 1950 puts the 


il even higher: 6,777 women members of 
clergy, or 4.1 percent of the Nation’s 


A 


Denominational reports to the 1951 Year- 
book of American Churches lists only 2,896 
pastors out of the total number of ordained 
sed clergywomen. Of these, 966 are 
i Protestant groups, 850 of them in the 
Ci tist Unity Spiritual Science Church. 
'wo-thirds of the Protestant women min- 

are in 4 bodies: the Church of God, 
e International Chureh of the Foursquare 
the Volunteers of America, and the 
Methodist Church. 
In the case of the Methodist Church, 
‘men are ordained as local elders but are 
hot admitted to membership in conference. 
The woman local elder who is assigned to a 
pa ‘orate can do everything the male min- 
t s but has no claim to a church. 
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The Struggle for Peace—Outstanding In- 
terview by Edward F. Woods, of Post- 
Dispatch, With Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
impressed, and deeply moved, by an arti- 
cle which I have just read from Tues- 
day’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “The 
Struggle for Peace—Truman Says Man’s 
Hope for Peace Depends on Supporting 
U. N. and Making Charter Principles 
Work.” 

This article was the result of an inter- 
view by Edward F. Woods, of the Wash- 
ington staff of the Post-Dispatch, with 
former President Harry S. Truman, at 
Mr. Truman’s office in Kansas City. 
When an outstanding reporter like Ed 
Woods interviews a man with the tre- 
mendous background in world-shaking 
events like Mr. Truman, for a paper like 
the Post-Dispatch, the result is bound 
to be an unusual, remarkable, and ex- 
citing piece of journalism. 

This article, Mr. Speaker, belongs in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp where it can 
be read by all Members of Congress. Mr. 
Truman’s work in carrying through the 
establishment of the United Nations, and 
his efforts as President, and since leav- 
ing office, in helping to make the United 
Nations work as an instrument for world 
peace, are well known to all of us. Out 
of this background and experience comes 
a statement of principles that I think is 
an inspiration to all of us. 

The article is as follows: 

THe STRUGGLE FOR PEACE—TRUMAN Says 
MAN’s Hope FOR PEACE DEPENDS ON SvupP- 
PORTING U. N. AND MAKING CHARTER PRIN- 
CIPLES WorkK-—Ex-PRESIDENT DECLARES 
MILLIONS WILL BE DESTROYED IF FREE 
Woritp LeapersS Fat. To Do THIS—POLICY 
REsTs ON GOOD WILL or PEOPLE—POVERTY 
TurRNS MASSES TO FALSE DOCTRINE OF 
REDS—-PEACE WITH FREEDOM AND JUSTICE 
CANNOT BE BouGHT CHEAPLY—No SINGLE 
NATION Has ALL THE ANSWERS—IT CAN BE 
ASSURED ONLY BY THE COMBINED EFFORTS 
OF PEOPLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD WHO 
WANT To SECURE PEACE 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

Mankind’s hope for enduring peace in this 
atomic age lies in the support of the United 
Nations Charter by the free world, and if the 
leaders of the free world fail to make the 
charter function, millions of us will be de- 
stroyed, former President Harry S. Truman 
told the Post-Dispatch today. 

Discussing in an interview here the aspir- 
ations of men of good will everywhere for 
a free and happy life, the former Chief 
Executive recalled what he had told the San 
Francisco conference which drafted the U.N. 
charter nearly 10 years ago. At that time he 
said: 

“If we had had this charter a few years 
ago—and above all, the will to use it— 
millions now dead would be alive. If we 
should falter in the future in our will to use 
it, millions now living will surely die.” 

BASES OF WAR AND PEACE 

Drawing on his rich experience in 18 years 
as Senator, Vice President and President, Mr. 
Truman said he does not believe that just 
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and lasting peace can be accomplished by 
diplomats or by military combines. Agree- 
ments made by diplomats and military men 
have to be based upon the wholehearted sup- 
port of the people for whom they are made, 
he said. 

History, he continued, is rampant with evi- 
dence that wars grow from seeds of economic 
hostility and social injustice, and the U. N. 
charter is aimed directly at eliminating these 
evils. In the success or failure of this in- 
strument, then, lies the key to lasting peace. 
he said. 

The charter, he added, is dedicated to the 
achievement of, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and the 
best efforts of statesmen cannot bring about 
lasting peace and security unless these ob- 
jectives are attained for all men and women 
without consideration of race; creed, or color. 

Sixty nations, he noted, now make up the 
United Nations and all but a handful are free 
to practice international cooperation in the 
interest of helping to correct the economic 
and social causes for war. 

A firm economic base for democratic as- 
piration of citizens of underprivileged coun- 
tries must be established, Mr. Truman went 
on. The U. N. could do even more to 
strengthen itself in this area as an instru- 
ment of economic and social progress than 
by debating of differences among nations and 
through police action against aggressors. 


POVERTY GREATEST CHALLENGE 


As he has contended frequently, Mr. Tru- 
man stated that the grinding poverty and the 
lack of economic opportunity for many mil- 
lions of people in the economically under- 
developed parts of Africa, the Near East, the 
Far East and certain regions of Central and 
South America present the greatest challenge 
to the world. 

Nevertheless the spread of industrial civil- 
ization, a better understanding of the con- 
cepts of modern government and the im- 
pact of two world wars have stirred these 
people to great expectations, he said. 

Frustration and disappointment could 
cause them to turn to faise doctrines, which 
preach that progress can be achieved only at 
the price of tyranny. 

The United States and the other free coun- 
tries of the U. N. should do everything pos- 
sible through technical assistance and ad- 
vice to bring the underdeveloped countries 
close to the free community in terms of 
friendship and commerce, he said. 


If that is not done, Mr. Truman warned. 
the unsettled state of the world could only 
be prolonged indefinitely and the achieve- 
ment of permanent peace frustrated. 


ESSENTIAL BULWARK OF PEACE 


The preamble to the U. N. Charter, he 
pointed out, recognizes that the economic 
and social advancement of all people is an 
essential bulwark of peace and under article 
56 of the charter this Nation is pledged to 
taking separate action or to act jointly with 
other nations in promoting higher standards 
of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and develop- 
ment. 

It is important in the face of Communist 
propaganda, he went on, that the develop- 
ment of the poorer nations take place under 
international cooperation. Communist prop- 
agandists might well exploit exclusive Amer- 
ican operations within a nation as coloniza- 
tion and so frighten away the beneficiaries. 
This would not occur if several nations were 
associated in the project. 

He stressed the importance of the fact that 
the world’s leaders, if they are to save their 
people from holocaust, must continually re- 
sort to the negotiations tables for talks di- 
rected toward peace rather than war. 

Leaders of the free world must never by 
word, deed or act leave suffering and un- 
certain people anywhere in the world with 
the impression that they must one day in 
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the long run fight with the free world or 
against it. 

He added that discussion and exchanges 
of opinion and viewpoints nrust be main- 
tained within flexible bounds. Then the 
masses of people around the world, if the 
truth reaches them, will readily recognize 
the forces of peace as compared to forces 
which would brutishly subject them to con- 
flict, he said. 

Whether at the negotiating table or in an 
international political arena, the free world 
must show itself through its leaders as 
dedicated to the ideal that political problems 
can be solved by men of good will through 
discussion and without devastating war, he 
added. 

In this connection, Mr. Truman said, he 
is opposed to expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations despite the ob- 
structionist tactics employed by that na- 
tion and its satellites. 

ADVANTAGES OF RUSSIA IN U.N. 


It is his belief that through the medium 
of open debate the Soviet Union may be 
held up to the mirror of world opinion in a 
fashion not conceivably possible outside of 
the U. N. Thus the U. N. can serve as the 
conscience for mankind when it chooses be- 
tween the free world and those hostile to 
human freedoms, between the warlike and 
those who have demonstrated by the peace- 
ful approach that their goal is international 
friendship among people and that freedom 
to them means common freedom. 

Soviet membership in the United Nations 
has been advantageous to the cause of peace 
because the peoples of the world have been 
able to compare the Soviets’ conduct to the 
standards of international peace laid down 
in the charter and to determine that it is 
the Soviets who violated the basic ideals of 
mankind, he said. 

This basic comparison has more than once 
enabled the free world to keep the peace 
where it was seriously threatened, as it did 
in Iran and Indonesia, Mr. Truman said; and 
in 1950, when the aggressor broke the peace 
of the world in Korea, the United Nations 
met the challenge and for the first time an 
international organization organized effec- 
tive resistance to armed aggression 

The former President said he very much 
favored regional security arrangements such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion, but he emphasized that they are tem- 
porary devices to deter aggressors and do not 
in themselves serve to secure the lasting 
peace. 

They are necessary to national safety so 
long as the potential aggressor is building 
strength, just as are a large standing army 
and a stockpile of nuclear weapons. 

Disarmament, as a move toward peace, has 
been discussed for generations, Mr. Truman 
said, and he would like to see it take place. 
If a disarmament plan is to be worked out, 
it will have to be through the U. N., he said, 
and it will have to include not only nuclear 
weapons, but all other weapons as well, and 
manpower. 

AGAINST “‘GO-IT-ALONEISM” 


He expressed dismay at suggestions that 
the United States should withdraw from the 
U.N. and goit alone. He described the U.N. 
as the “baby” of the United States and said 
that if the United States should leave the 
world body this country might just as well 
make up its mind to get into the third world 
war. 

This third world war, the former President 
stressed, would spell the end of civilization. 

Emphasizing again his convictions that 
permanent world peace is hinged to the free 
nations making friends, he said that more 
than half the people in the world are living 
in conditions approaching misery, the vic- 
tims of disease and participants in an eco- 
nomic life which is primitive and stagnant. 
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It is the manner with which the free na- 
tions deal with those people as human beings, 
he said, whether they shall become our 
friends or the friends of those who are not 
bent on achieving peace, as we are. 

He said that for the first time in history, 
humanity possesses the knowledge and the 
skill to relieve the suffering of these people. 
The United States, he went on, is preeminent 
among the free nations in the development 
of industrial and scientific techniques; and 
while there is a limit to the material re- 
sources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples, our technological 
knowledge and skills are virtually inexhaust- 
ible. 

Mr. Truman said that he believed that the 
United States and the United Nations should 
make available to all peace-loving peoples 
the benefit of our store of technological 
knowledge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. 

We should, he said, in cooperation with 
other nations, foster capital investment in 
these areas for their development. 

Our purpose, he continued, should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through 
their own efforts, to produce more clothing, 
more materials for housing and more me- 
chanical power to lighten their burden. He 
added that we must insist on and encourage 
other countries of the free world to pool their 
technological resources in this undertaking. 

This has to be a cooperative enterprise, he 
said, in which all the free nations will work, 
it has to be a worldwide effort for plenty and 
freedom and, therefore, peace. 


Business, private capital, agriculture, and 
labor in this country must cooperate in this 
program to greatly increase the industrial 
activity in other nations and raise substan- 
tially their standard of living, Mr. Truman 
said. 

KEY TO PROSPERITY, PEACE 


Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace, he said, and the key to greater 
production is a wider and more vigorous ap- 
plication of modern scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge. 

These new economic developments will 
have to be devised and controlled to benefit 
the people in the area in which they are be- 
ing established, he said. 

He said also that the old imperialism, 
which he interpreted as exploitation for for- 
eign profits, is out of step with modern 
civilization. What he said he had in mind 
was a program of development based on the 
principle of fair dealing. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
members to help themselves can the human 
family achieve the decent satisfying life that 
is the right of all people, he said. 

“Peace with freedom and justice cannot 
be bought cheaply,” Mr. Truman said. ‘No 
single nation has all the answers. It can 
be assured only by the combined efforts of 
people throughout the world who want to 
secure peace. They are our friends and we 
must keep them our friends.” 
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Problems for the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Macon (Ga.) News: 
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The first anniversary of the Uniteg Stat 
Supreme Court’s decision that segregation i, 
the public schools is unconstitutiona] Som 
Georgia and three other Southern States 
(South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana) 
officially unprepared to accept or follow rm 
decree. P 

Nine Southern States are awaitin 
instructions and seven border States 
ing toward integration. 

The Supreme Court is expected to soon say 
how its ruling on what is the law shall be 
enforced. It appears to have three 
alternatives: 

1. To set a deadline of September 1955 or 
September 1956 for integration as urged by 
the National Association for the Advance. 
ment of Colored People. : 

2. To remand the cases to lower courts 
permitting the judges in individual Federal 
districts to gage community sentiment and 
weigh local problems without a time limit 
in requiring adjustment to the decree, as was 
generally recommended by attorneys repre. 
senting the States. 

3. To allow district courts discretion, byt 
with guaranties that such discretion would 
not encourage delay in integration, as sy:. 
gested by the Department of Justice. : 

In our view, the Court, which took nearly 
60 years to make up its own mind and decide 
that the “separate but equal” concept 
handed down in Plessy v. Ferguson was wrong 
and segregation per se was illegal, cannot 
possibly expect such a far-reaching decision 
to be implemented until the people who will 
have to implement it are ready to do so, 


TURNING THE CLOCK AHEAD? 


The Court, in its decision of May 17, 1954, 
said the clock could not be turned back. 
Neither can it be pushed forward and until 
the white people of the South who pay the 
taxes, administer the schools, and make the 
State and local laws, change their opposition 
to mixing the races in the public schools, the 
clock will not be pushed forward. 

Justice Frankfurter, in the April hearings, 
said: “There are certain unalterable facts of 
life that cannot. be changed even by this 
Court. I am not talking about the feelings 
of the people, I am talking about districting, 
the accommodations, the arrangement of 
personnel, and all the complexities that go 
with the administering of schools.” 

True, the administrative complexities of a 
transition from segregated to integrated 
schools would be enormous, and perhaps 
even beyond the imagination of a non- 
Southerner, but Justice Frankfurter is dis- 
turbing when he mentions “unalterable facts 
of life that cannot be changed even by this 
Court” and then so casually dismisses “the 
feelings of the people.” 

The attitude of the Southern public, not 
the administrative difficulties of transition, 
is what will prevent integration in this State 
and others at this time or in the near future 

The South, to those who were not born 
and have not lived here, is a neat and under- 
standable kingdom of the mind. 

Its 50 million people and 11 million school- 
children are referred to glibly by those who 
are attempting to change rights, mores, Cus- 
toms, and modes of life, with little under- 
standing of what such changes involve. 

The Court has said that public education 
is the most important function of local gov- 
ernment. Few will disagree. 

Yet the Court, which assigns the respon- 
sibility for public education to State and 
local government, is unwilling to give the 
necessary accompanying authority for the 
administration of public education to that 
same State and local government. 


THE ISSUE IS. NOT STATISTICS 


For many years, State and local govern- 
ments have fulfilled the function of provid- 
ing schools in the South. But 1 year 220, 
the Court said that such governments were 
performing these functions illegally. 
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Do not these State and local governments, 
which govern with the consent of the gov- 
erned have a right to ask postponement of a 
cuicidal policy which would only infuriate 
the ir people? 

“Hyman relationships. in the South or else- 
where, cannot be reduced to the cold figures 
a stack of statistics. 

The ease and intimacy which exists be- 
swoen Southern white and Southern Negro, 
tl lerable because the taboos are tacitly 
( od on both sides, cannot be up- 
oted overnight, leaving only a vacuum of 

for both races. 

poos, the selective segregation which 

a Negro woman to nurse a child and 

s the same child from having a Negro 

ite, have existed in a society of priv- 
inequality for hundreds of years. 
~ wil] the Southern Negro really profit if this 
m is destroyed and replaced by the same 

ty of underprivileged equality which 
in the desegregated regions of America? 
What the Supreme Court is up against, 
what the Nation is up against, is that South- 
crn whites are unwilling at the present time 
to permit forced mixing of the races in the 
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pubii schools, 

The only wise move the Court can make in 
this situation is to turn the segregation 


problem over to the Federal district courts, 
leaving it up to the individual Federal judges 
to decide when the attitude of the people is 
such that integration can be permitted. 





Effects of Major Senate Amendment to 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Sunday, May 15, edition of the 
New York Times carried an article by 
Mr. J. H. Carmical on the effects of the 
major Senate amendment to the recip- 
rocal trade agreements bill. As it sums 
up the situation very well, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ou. CoMPROMISE Suits Botn Sipes—No Im- 
PORT QUOTAS ADOPTED, BUT PRESIDENTIAL 
POWERS BACK VOLUNTARY CURBS 

(By J. H. Carmical) 

The bitter fight for Federal legislation to 

trict oil imports has ended with a com- 

> amendment to the reciprocal trade 

And, curiously enough, the oil industry, 
mporters and domestic producers, and 

ne al interests are generally pleased with 

Lill ¢ tcome. 

_The amendment, as passed by the Senate, 

a not mention oil imports. However, it 
to the President authority to take 
r action he deems necessary to ad- 

imports of commodities should they 

ten to impair the national-defense in- 


In view of the fight being waged by domes- 
! producers and the coal industry for 

triction on oil imports, the consensus 
at it was pressure from these groups 
led the Senate to adopt that amend- 

It is understood that the amendment 
ad the Support of the administration and 
“sequently likely will be approved by the 
Senate conference that is scheduled 


Weck, 


4 


eros 
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If the amendment remains unchanged in 
the reciprocal trade bill, the President will 
have the implicit power to restrict oil im- 
ports should they be in excess of the ratio 
to domestic production that existed in 1954. 
That would mean that crude oil imports 
would be restricted to around 10 percent of 
domestic production. 

Senator FRANK CARLSON, Kansas, Repub- 
lican, said in the debate on the amendment 
that there was no doubt in his mind that 
the intent of the Senate Finance Committee 
was to limit oil imports to the average daily 
rate of 1954, based on the report of the 
President’s Commission on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy. 

“I can assure the Senate that I would 
not have agreed to the amendment dealing 
with imports of commodities which are of 
national defense interest, had I not been as- 
sured that it would be the policy of those 
who administer the act to follow the in- 
tent of those who participated in preparing 
the report of the (President’s) Advisory 
Committee.” 

Senator Harry F. Byrn, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, said the Finance Committee, believed 
the amendment “will provide a means for 
assistance to the various national-defense 
industries which would have heen affected 
by the individual amendments presented.” 

“Congress can initiate and adopt such leg- 
islation as it might deem advisable,” he 
said, “should the action needed to protect 
these essential industries not be taken.” 


PRODUCERS YIELD 


The Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, which spearheaded the drive 
of the domestic producers for direct legis- 
lation restricting oil imports, said the Sen- 
ate had fully recognized the problem in- 
volved and “it deferred legislative lim- 
itations Only on the assurance of similar 
limitations through administrative action.” 

“While we believe the 1954 levels of oil 
imports to be too high,” the association 
statement continued, ‘‘we must reconcile 
ourselves that, if the Senate provision be- 
comes the law, imports can be held to that 
and, in the meantime, we can in good faith 
try to live within those levels and observe 
the effects. If it works, well and good; if it 
does not we must try again for more deifi- 
nite relief.” 

The consensus in the industry is that the 
plan will work. Already, the five major 
American oil companies operating abroad 
have gone on record to the effect that they 
will hold imports in line with that suggested 
by the President’s Committee. In fact be- 
fore the amendment was passed by the Sen- 
ate, the heads of each of these companies 
individually announced that they had or 
would put such restraint on imports into 
effect. 

Actually what the amendment seeks is 
to give the President authority to restrict 
oil imports should they exceed significantly 
the 1954 level. Without such amendment, 
there is some doubt that the imposition 
of restrictions could be put into effect if the 
companies were unwilling to do so volun- 
tarily. 

COAL GROUP SEES A GAIN 


Following the passage of the reciprocal 
trade bill by the Senate, the National Coal 
Association noted that the amendment by 
Senator MaTrHEW M. NEELy, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, to restrict imports of oil 
to 10 percent of domestic consumption had 
been rejected by a standing vote of about 
3 to 1. However, the association said: 

“Although Senator NEELY’s amendment 
failed to be accepted either by the committee 
or on the floor, the compromise which was 
substituted in its stead can be hailed as vic- 
tory for those who have fought so long to 
protect coal and other United States indus- 
tries from unfair foreign competition. 

“As the bill waited for conference action, 
there was every reason to believe the com- 


promise section on limitation of damaging 
imports could prove workable in halting such 
commodity deliveries. It was said that as- 
surances had been given that its provisions 
would be used to limit oil imports to 1954 
levels in relation to United States produc- 
tion. Only the administration pledge made 
acceptance of the compromise possible.” 

After the passage of the trade bill by the 
Senate, Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay had occasion to address the National 
Petroleum Council, a body consisting of the 
heads of oil companies. Secretary McKay 
told the council that the industry must 
limit imports by voluntary, individual action 
to the 1954 level as had been recommended 
by the President’s Commission, or that Gov- 
ernment action would become necessary. 

Previously, the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil had adopted a report submitted by Hines 
H. Baker, president of the Humble Oil and 
Refining Co. and vice chairman of the coun- 
cil’s committee on petroleum imports to the 
effect that “fair and equitable relationship 
should obtain at all times between total im- 
ports of crude oil and its products and total 
demand for oil in the United States.” 

In its conciusion, the council’s committee 
noted that the recent report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Fuel Resources had 
recognized the problem of oil imports and 
had specific suggestions for dealing with the 
problem, and said that the report was worthy 
of careful study and consideration. 


TEN PERCENT RATIO LIKELY IN 1955 


With all interests invoived in oil imports 
now in agreement that they should be lim- 
ited to about the 1954 level with respect to 
domestic production, the consensus is that 
the importing companies will keep deliveries 
from foreign sources at that level. 

Early this year, when it was thought likely 
that direct legislation limiting imports might 
be enacted, there was a sharp increase in 
foreign oil shipments here. In 1 week, such 
deliveries, including oil products, exceeded 
1,509,000 barrels, compared with an average 
of 1,052,000 in 1954. 

With the report of the President’s Com- 
mission, the companies voluntarily started 
to restrict imports. In the week ended on 
April 22, they dropped to slightly below 1 
million barrels a day. Currently, they are 
running about 1,100,000 barrels a day, but 
further cuts have been scheduled by some 
companies. The consensus is that the major 
importing companies will restrain their im- 
ports for the balance of 1955 at a level that 
will match the 1954 ratio for the full year. 





The Dean Grew Out of Striped Pants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald carried an article on a grand old 
man. I enjoyed his visit to the Midwest 
last year, and want to pay tribute to his 
lengthy years of service. Under leave 
to extend remarks, I include this article 
on the dean of Norway’s diplomatic 
corps, Ambassador Morgenstierne, Am- 
bassador to the United States: 

THE DEAN GREW OvT OF STRIPED PANTS 

(By Jean White) 

On Thursday Wilhelm Thorleif Munthe 
Morgenstierne, Norwegian Ambassador to the 
United States, will begin his 46th year in 
the diplomatic service of his country. 
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And, if it may be revealed without breach- 
ing the protocol that governs international 
relations, the Ambassador will enter his 46th 
year as a diplomat without a single pair of 
striped trousers in his wardrobe. 

The absence of the striped pants is sym- 
bolic of some of the changes in the ways of 
the world and diplomacy since Ambassador 
Morgenstierne decided on the foreign service 
as a life’s career. 

His first post was in Washington, as an 
attaché to the Norwegian Legation. Then 
he was 22, ruddy-cheeked, blond, a young 
man just graduated from the University of 
Norway in Oslo. His diplomatic wardrobe in- 
cluded a pair of striped pants. 

Today he is 67, still ruddy-cheeked, but 
now grayhaired, the distinguished dean of 
the diplomatic corps in the diplomatic 
center of the world. And he is without a 
pair of striped pants. 

On Thursday the Ambassador will look at 
the calendar in his book-lined office at the 
Norwegian Embassy, which holds a com- 
manding height on Massachusetts Avenue’s 
Embassy Row across from the Naval Observa- 
tory. There he will find a notation for at 
least one luncheon and dinner engagement. 

“It will be a light day if nothing else turns 
up,” the veteran diplomat said yesterday as 
he glanced ahead to the date of his 45th 
anniversary. 

As the elder statesman in service of 77 
chiefs of missions here, the tall, diffident Nor- 
wegian has a busy social calendar both as 
host and guest. There are visiting digni- 
taries from the home country to entertain 
(the chief of the Norwegian Navy is here this 
week). There are receptions, parties, din- 
ners, the independence days of other coun- 
tries, the constitution days, liberation days. 

Amid protocol and cultivated courtesies, 
Ambassador Morgenstierne brings a slow, en- 
gaging smile, a gentle sense of humor, and 
a warmth that overcomes his natural shy- 
ness. 

“I enjoy the parties,” the Ambassador ad- 
mits with the slightest trace of a smile. “I 
like meeting people.” 

The Ambassador’s smile is a slow, shy one 
that frequently breaks through the dignity 
benefitting the dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
It thaws his Scandinavian self-restraint and 
shyness. Then his blue-gray eyes—about the 
color of the lakes of Norway—gleam for a 
moment behind his shell-rimmed glasses. 


To keep in condition after his round of so- 
cial responsibilities, the Ambassador takes 
an hour-long walking jaunt almost every 
afternoon for some 3 miles. 

“It’s a fine daily habit,’ he advocates. “I 
used to take long walks.” 

Like any Norwegian worthy of the name, 
Morgenstierne was an excellent skier “a long 
time ago,” and tried his art in Rock Creek 
Park his first winters here. Now he settles 
for the short afternoon walks. 

When the future Ambassador first came 
to Washington, in 1910, he found the duties 
of an attaché varied. 

His first assignment in the realm of for- 
eign diplomacy? 

“Probably putting stamps on letters,” the 
Ambassador replies, and the smile comes 
slowly. “There were no stenographers or 
typists then. We did everything—opening 
mail, keeping books, writing letters in long 
hand, and then typing them.” 

Just a little more than a month after his 
arrival here the Minister died unexpectedly, 
and Morgenstierne arrived at his diplomatic 
majority as his country’s chief representative 
for 3 months. He still had the task of put- 
ting stamps on letters, however. 

Another diplomatic assignment took Mor- 
genstierne from Washington in 1913. He 
came back for 5 years in 1917 as commercial 
counselor to the Legation here. From 1929 to 
1934, he was Norway’s consul general in New 
York, 
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The year 1934 saw his appointment as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from Norway. He has been his 
country’s representative to the United States 
ever since and became its first Ambassador 
when the Legation was raised to an Embassy 
in 1942. 

He became an Ambassador as an envoy in 
exile during the Nazi occupation of Norway. 
It was Morgenstierne who radioed Norwegian 
ship captains after the invasion to take their 
vessels to allied or neutral ports. More than 
1,000 vessels were saved to help the allies and 
the fight for liberation. 

Two weeks ago, at the 10th anniversary of 
the liberation of Norway, the Norwegian Am- 
bassador told a group of compatriots to re- 
member that vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty and to be on guard against quislings 
from within and totalitarian aggressors from 
without. 

For vigilance, he signed the United Nations 
Charter in 1945 and NATO Pacts in 1949 for 
his country. 

Morgenstierne has spent more of his 67 
years in the United States than any other 
country, even his homeland. But he still 
longs for the towering mountains and fjords 
of Norway and returns to his homeland each 
summer. This year he hopes to get away 
from his desk (where a whale tooth serves as 
a paperweight) in August. 

He and his Canadian-born wife have two 
daughters. The younger, Solveig, will be 
graduated from MHolton-Arms this year. 
There is also a sturdy, 3-year-old grandson, 
John Wilhelm Coleman. 

For new diplomats, 
advice: 

“Be natural, friendly, and absolutely sin- 
cere. Remember you are in a foreign coun- 
try as a representative of your own.” 


And then he added: “Be sure to have a 
double set of studs.” 

With diplomatic tact, the Ambassador 
smiled slowly and decided it might not be 
wise to tell the story behind the last admo- 
nition. He would only explain that a reserve 
set is handy in case you should lose one set 
while dressing for an official dinner, 


the dean has this 





Welcome Back, Senator John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the membership of both Houses of 
the Congress in welcoming back to Wash- 
ington, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY. 
His return to the Senate was acclaimed 
by his colleagues and the press. All wish 
him well and express the hope that his 
health will continue to improve. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert an 
editorial from the Springfield Daily News 
to be printed in the REecorpD: 

WELCOME Back, SENATOR 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, the popular and 
hard-working Senator from Massachusetts, 
is back at his Washington desk after a 7- 
month recuperation following complicated 
surgery. 

The young Senator had been troubled with 
a@ recurring back ailment since a spinal in- 
jury he received during World War II while 
on Navy service. On October 21, after the 
regular 1954 session of Congress, he under- 
went a 4-hour operation at the Hospital for 
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Special Surgery in New York. Traveling on 
a stretcher, he was flown to Florida to spend 
Christmas at the winter home of his parents 
former Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph P. Ken. 
nedy. 

On February 10 he was back in the hospita) 
at New York where surgeons removed a meta| 
plate that was slowing his recovery. It was 
then hoped he could return to his duties in 
March. His recuperation was slower than 
had been expected, and only yesterday was he 
able to go to his Washington office, 

However, the energetic Senator was not 
idle during his convalescence. While writin 
a magazine article on the services of little 
known Senators in our history, he decided 
that a more complete story should be re. 
corded. So, he wrote a book which wil] 
be published. 

Meanwhile, the Senator maintained daily 
telephone contact with his office, conferreg 
frequently in Florida with his legislative 
and administrative staff and otherwise kept 
abreast of current legislation and activities 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Senator Kennepy never takes the easy way, 
He served on PT boats in the Pacific during 
the war, and had one of the little craft 
literally cut out from under him by a Japa- 
nese cruiser. When he decided to run for 
the Senate, he opposed Henry Cabot Lodge 
who had quarterbacked the nomination drive 
of General Eisenhower. The general was so 
popular in Massachusetts that he carried the 
State by 200,000 votes, the first Republican 
to win the States electoral votes since the 
days of Calvin Coolidge. However, Jack 
KENNEDY bucked the tide to beat Eisenhow- 
er’s champion by a 68,000 margin. 

Senator KENNEDY knows Massachusetts 
and her problems. He can write with au- 
thority and speak with conviction about the 
problems of the port of Boston, the railroad 
rate structure, wool importation, domestic 
fisheries, industrial relocation and localized 
unemployment. He speaks for New England, 
yet his words are so well reasoned that he 
has won the warm commendation of legis- 
lators and editors from all parts of the Union, 
including the South. 

However, his greatest service to the State 
and the Nation may be in the field of inter- 
national relations. The very injury which 
has kept him from Washington for months 
is a harsh reminder of war and its price. 
He has an even more painful memory in the 
death of his heroic brother. Senator KEn- 
NEDyY’s political acumen and statesmanship 
are dedicated not only to the assistance of 
this State, but also to the service of this 
country and all nations. 

All those whom he serves, not only the 
hundreds of thousands in Massachusetts who 
elected him, are pleased that he is back at 
working, still following his own statement of 
philosophy: “‘We can only pray that man's 
political skill can keep abreast of his scien- 
tific skill. If not, we may yet live to see 
world war III.” 
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Social Security Coverage for Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the 1955 mid- 
year meeting of the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association was held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on February 21 and 22. 

At the second session, the house of 
delegates went on record in favor of vol- 
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untary coverage of lawyers under the 
social-security plan, thus reversing its 
previous opposition to social security for 
awyers. 

a to include the statement that 
appeared in the April 1955 American Bar 
association Journal in reference to the 
debate on the social-security item at the 
nouse of delegates, second session, on 
Monday, February 21. Chairman John 


D. Randall presided. 

The article follows: 

The house then began consideration of 
the question of voluntary inclusion of law- 
vers under the social-security system, one 
of the most controversial and most im- 
portant questions decided at the midyear 


neeting. 
Social security for lawyers was extensively 
debated at the last annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, and the question was referred to the 
conference of bar presidents with a request 
to poll their membership to determine the 
sentiment of the State and local associa- 
tions. Archibald M. Mull, of California, 
chairman of the conference, reported on the 
results of a questionnaire sent to 1,445 State 
and local bar associations. In summary, 607 
presidents of these associations, asked their 
personal opinion, voted 490 in favor to 117 
acainst inclusion. Some 366 associations 
had polled their members; 264 said that their 
members favored social security, 45 were op- 
josed. Some 293 assoications that had not 
taken a poll expressed the consensus of their 
presidents or executive committee as to the 
opinion of members in their associations; 
these results indicated that 222 were for, and 
71 against, inclusion of lawyers in the 
program. 
- Joseph F. O'Connell, of Boston, Mass., 
delegate of the Judge Advocates Association, 
declared that that association had taken a 
poll and was in favor of inclusion. “I do 
not personally feel that it is a good law,” 
he said. “I have been instructed by my 
board to report the figures to you * * * out 
of 174 replies, 97 were for voluntary inclu- 
n, 25 for either, 37 were for compulsory, 











and 15 against.” 

Secretary Stecher, speaking for the board 
of governors, moved that the house place 
the association on record in favor of a vol- 
untary coverage for lawyers and other pro- 
fessional groups under the Social Security 
Act. This motion was a substitute for a 
proposal of the committee on unemploy- 
ment and social security, submitted at the 
nnual meeting, which would have reaf- 
firmed the association’s previous opposition 
to the program. The committee’s report was 
unfinished business from the last meeting. 


Clifford W. Gardner, of Minnesota, said 
that the younger lawyers in his State were 
in favor of the program. These young men, 
he said, believed that the association had 
influenced Congress not to include lawyers 
and have been very frank in stating that 
they will not support the coming regional 
meeting because of the association’s view. 
“Minnesota voted overwhelmingly to favor 
social Security on a voluntary basis and 
this organization should not stand in the 
way of their being voluntarily covered if 
they so wish” he declared. 

Franklin Riter, of Utah, agreed with Mr. 
Gardner. The young men favor social se- 
curity, he said, and while they are misled 
on some of the features of the law, “the fact 
remains that the younger element of our 
profession are 80 percent in favor of the plan 
and I therefore endorse this movement, al- 
though fundamentally on the problem, I 
am adverse to the whole thing.” 

Karl C. Williams, of Illinois, was strongly 
©pposed to the Board’s proposal. A pole of 
Illinois lawyers showed overwhelming oppo- 
Sition to mandatory coverage and opposition, 
“though not so overwhelming, to voluntary 
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coverage, he said. “Ours is a profession as 
distinguished from a vocation or calling,” 
he declared. “It is not only that; it is a 
regulated profession * * * if we take this 
step, we are taking a step for the first time 
in the history of our profession in America 
towards regulation from without, because 
it will be inevitable that when we become 
partners with the Government in a form 
of security * * * we will yield in time to 
some other kind of regulation.” 

Frank W. Grinnell, of Massachusetts, an- 
nounced that he was instructed to say that 
the Massachusetts Bar Association was in 
favor of the voluntary plan. 

Telford B. Orbison, of Indiana, said that 
he had been instructed to report that the 
house of delegates of the Indiana State Bar 
Association had voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of coverage. 

Floyd E. Thompson, of Illinois, made per- 
haps the shortest speech on the question: 
“I’m against making Socialists out of 
lawyers.” 

Osmer C. Fitts, of Vermont, said that the 
grassroots sentiment was for the program. 
“If the people in the grassroots, the men 
who belong to our associations, such as in 
the Vermont association, vote 5 to 1 for in- 
clusion, I think it is the responsibility of 
the spokesmen for the 56,000 members of 
the American Bar Association to bury their 
personal desires, to bury the political dif- 
ferences that some of you have, the same as 
I do, and to support the men who need it, 
whether they are under 36 or over 36.” 

Edwin M. Otterbourg, of New York, said 
that the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, with more than 8,000 members, had 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of inclusion. 

Willard G. Woelper, of New Jersey, said 
that his State bar association had voted 
unanimously in favor. “Lawyers ofttimes 
leave widows who need social security,” he 
declared, and despite the $1,200 limit on 
earnings under the program, it is still a good 
one. 

The house then voted to accept the board’s 
recommendation favoring inciusion of pro- 
fessional men in the social-security program. 





Federal Aid for Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting for consideration the following 
significant letter on the important sub- 
ject of Federal aid for road construc- 
tion: 

THE PHILIP LESLY Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. CourcH: The editorial from the 
Perrysburg (Ohio) Journal about which I 
wrote you referred to the current proposals 
before Congress involving the appropriation 
of new funds for highways, which would sup- 
plement existing Federal-aid funds. This 
would mean, of course, no change in the 
present plan of proportioned distribution of 
existing funds, but would involve a new look 
at any distribution of additional funds that 
may be appropriated. 

As pointed out by the Commissioner, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act in 1954 author- 
ized for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, $315 million for 
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improvements on the Federal-aid primary 
system and $210 million for the secondary 
system plus $175 million for the Federal-aid 
primary system in urban areas. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has pointed out that 
the urban streets problem is primarily one 
of expediting traffic rather than of saving 
lives. Only one-fourth of the 1954 traffic 
deaths occurred in cities and towns of more 
than 2,500 population; three-fourths were in 
rural areas, including small towns under 
2,500. The rural problem, therefore, is out- 
standingly one of safety, as well as of econ- 
omy and convenience. 

For this reason, primary and secondary 
systems become of primary importance in 
any consideration of new Federal-aid funds. 
There are 182,341 miles of Federal-aid pri- 
mary system highways in addition to the 
interstate highway system that is receiving 
so much attention. As explained by the 
Commissioner, these roads are getting $315 
million each year. Federal-aid secondary 
system totals 482,972 miles, and has been 
allotted $210 million a year. The interstate 
highway system totals only 37,600 miles, in- 
cluding the 4,346 miles located in urban 
areas. 

Most traffic authorities agree that there isa 
need for spending money on the interstate 
highway system. Many, however, are now 
making a new evaluation of the proportions 
to be allotted to the various systems, remem- 
bering that the primary highways are the 
main State trunkline roads and the secondary 
highways are the farm-to-market roads, the 
important feeder roads acting as the lifeline 
between farms and distribution points, and 
between factories and the smaller communi- 
ties of the Nation. These are the roads that 
bring food into market. Because of their 
present inadequate and unsafe condition 
they have contributed to increased food 
prices. Best estimates are that 76 percent 
of all the meat delivered to stockyards is 
brought in by truck, as well as 99.7 percent 
of the poultry and 98 percent of the shell 
eggs. Altogether, 89 percent of all of the 
food and farm products reach their first 
market by trucks traveling over these out- 
dated and unsafe roads. 

Now, let us consider the above situation in 
relation to the currently proposed highway 
bills before Congress. The Clay bill calls for 
expenditure of $27 billion on the interstate 
highway system and an additional $29.03 
billion to be spent on Federal-aid primary 
roads in addition to the interstate system. 
However, only $15 billion would be spent on 
Federal-aid secondary roads. These figures 
represent a projection at exactly present 
ratios of expenditures on primary and sec- 
ondary roads, while attention and new funds 
are unduly concentrated on improving and 
extending the interstate highway system. 

In contrast, Senator Gore’s highway bill 
provides for an increase in the appropriation 
for the primary system from $315 million a 
year to $500 million and an increase in the 
secondary system funds from $210 million to 
$325 million a year, as well as a sizable in- 
crease in funds to be expended on the inter- 
state highway system. 

This was the background for the editorial 
that questioned the advisability of concen- 
trating so much attention on interstate high- 
ways while neglecting the roads that must 
serve local residents who are paying for their 
inadequacy, in loss of lives and in higher 
costs of operating their vehicles and of trans- 
porting products to the consumer market. 
These are the roads that represent the major 
share of the $3 billion annual direct financial 
loss to individuals that is calculated by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
This represents a loss of $71 per family in 
the United States. Added to this figure must 
be the $4,350 million loss in 1954 (as calcu- 
lated by the National Safety Council) re- 
sulting from automobile accidents on the 
roads and streets of the Nation. In consid- 
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ering this figure, it is important again to re- 
member that three-quarters of our automo- 
tive fatalities occur on rural roads. 

There is ample evidence that such accidents 
can be greatly reduced by expanding atten- 
tion to the primary and secondary roads. 
The State of Connecticut conducted a study 
that showed that 7,700 accidents might have 
been avoided during a 4-year period, if all 
the rural State highways had been improved 
to accepted design standards, including ade- 
quate signs and markings. 

The interstate highway system is the 
glamorous “star” of the highway program, 
but the much greater network of existing 
secondary and primary roads is carrying the 
bulk of the load and requires the bulk of 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
Purr LESLY. 





“Just a Teacher” Isn’t Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
into the Appendix of the RecorD, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Leaven- 
worth Times on Thursday, April 21, 1955. 

With much interest in Federal aid to 
schools for improvement of physical 
facilities, I think it is important that we 
do not overlook the fact that highly 
trained teachers are equally as impor- 
tant as the physical plant for a good 
school system. Although I do not agree 
in every detail with the thought set out 
in this editorial, I do think it points up 
a matter that we might be inclined to 
overlook in our concentration on ex- 
panding our school system. Certainly 
the ability, personality, and the moral 
character of our teachers are just as im- 
portant as the physical characteristics 
of the classroom in which the students 
assemble. This field is mostly guided 
and directed by standards set on the 
State level, but I feel, nevertheless, that 
it is an integral part of the overall pic- 
ture on education, and we as Members 
of Congress should feel some responsi- 
bility to that end. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Leavenworth Times of April 21, 
1955] 
“Just A TEACHER” Isn’T ENOUGH 

It is possible that Leavenworth, and many 
other towns, will build the classrooms which 
wil be needed to meet the bigger enrollments 
ahead in our public schools, only to find 
there will be no teachers to move into them. 
Or what will be almost as bad, only inade- 
quately trained teachers will be available. 

While most of Leavenworth is interested 
in the building program for our schools, the 
board of education and its administrators 
are equally concerned about a shortage of 
topnotch young teachers. It is a problem 
which demands the interest of every ctizen. 

“For without teachers, we will have a sec- 
ond-rate school system. And with an in- 
ferior school program, we will have a sec- 
ond-rate democratic society. Good public 
schools and good colleges are essential to 
the democratic way of life.” The author of 
those words is Benjamin Fine, educational 
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editor of the New York Times. Fine, in an 
article in the Key Reporter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, comments on four areas where citi- 
zens can work to improve the outlook for 
teachers. 

The ‘first, of course, is salary. “The ugly 
truth,” says Fine, “is that teachers are the 
lowest paid of any of the professions.” He 
notes the average teachers’ salary today is 
$3,500 a year, and that after 30 years of teach- 
ing, a competent man or woman, in most 
communities, will end up with a salary less 
than $5,000. 

“Realistic terms” are urged by Fine. He 
suggests minimums at $5,000 and maximums 
at $10,000. And he would let teachers reach 
the upper figure within 10 years. He admits 
he knows of no system in the country with 
that kind of a schedule today. 

“I would expect highly trained, well qual- 
ified teachers, having a minimum of 5 years 
of college work and a maximum of person- 
ality and love of children,” the educational 
editor adds. 

A second field where he sees chances for 
improvement is in the teacher’s status in the 
community. Citing the overwhelming ma- 
jority of teachers as conscientious, hard- 
working, loyal American citizens, he says 
too often we refer indifferently to a person 
as being “just a teacher.” Until the com- 
munity elevates the status of the teachers 
and gives young men and women entering 
the profession a feeling they are going into 
a field that has meaning, Fine believes we 
will continue to have less than 5 percent of 
our superior graduates selecting teaching as 
their life work. 

Too many teachers lack security, the third 
of Fine’s areas for improvement. He says 
in many communities teachers are afraid to 
talk up, to participate in public debates, to 
be a first-class citizen. Lack of tenure, year- 
ly basis for contracts, is blamed by Fine for 
part of the lack of security by teachers. 

He would give teachers a feeling of se- 
curity, buttressed by a sound tenure policy, 
so that they can concentrate on doing the 
best possible job in the classroom. 

The satisfactions to be gained from tech- 
ing are Fine’s fourth area. Teaching offers 
an intangible something that money cannot 
buy, he says, but too often we make master 
teachers into second-grade clerks; we tie 
them down with paperwork, with lunch- 
room assignments, with yard duties. He 
also criticizes the failure to bring the class- 
room teacher into the curriculum, the tech- 
ing programs, the new school patterns. 
They are too often expected to follow orders 
with no questions asked. That is no way, 
states Fine, to invite superior minds into 
the teaching profession. 


The four areas cited are noi the only rea- 
sons, as Fine points out, for the teacher 
shortage. However, they will do as start- 
ing points and are worthy of consideration 
by each citizen, for all the classrooms we 
can build—whether campus style or con- 
ventional, whether economical or plush— 
will be of little value without well-trained, 
dedicated teachers in them. 





Postal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. J. ARTHUK YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, from 


my observations most of the Members 
of the House are worn out by the politics 
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which have been played in the enact- 
ment of the postal-pay increase. 

For over a year the postal employees 
have been denied a deserved pay increase 
by a group who would rather embarrass 
the administration than put the addi. 
tional money in the pockets of the em. 
ployees. 

This political approach to what should 
be a business problem is offensive enough 
if it only effected the 500,000 post, 
workers; but the sham battle is doubly 
offensive when you consider that 1,509 . 
000 classified civil-service employees 
have had to stand by with hat in hand 
waiting all this time for the last drop of 
political advantage to be squeezed out of 
the postal-pay situation before they can 
receive consideration. 

Fortunately at the grassroots the Gov- 
ernment employees are beginning to see 
through this thinly veiled political trick 
which has used them as decoys. Not 
only will no political advantage accrue 
to the leadership which has perpetrated 
this hoax on the employees, but there 
is already developing a ground swell of 
resentment both from the employees and 
the citizens against the practice of play- 
ing politics with so vital a subject. 

This reaction is well illustrated by two 
editorials representing sentiment on 
each coast of our country. One is from 
the Evening Star of Washington, dated 
May 25, and the other from the San 
Francisco News of May 20, which I ask 
to be inserted with these remarks: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of May 

25, 1955] 
GETTING Down To BUSINEss 

Now that the last bit of political advantage 
has been squeezed out of the postai-pay is- 
sue, the Congress should—and probably 
will—get down to the serious business of 
passing a pay bill acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. A lot of time has been wasted in 
pushing through a measure that was doomed 
to be vetoed and in the futile effort to over- 
ride the veto. But the political opportun- 
ists do not regard the time as wasted, of 
course. They had a wonderful opportu- 
nity to spread on the record their criticisms 
of the administration and their professed 
concern for the welfare of postal employees. 
Senator Nree.ty, Democrat, of West Virginia, 
keynoted the debate with a warning to Re- 
publican Senators up for reelection next year 
that they would dig a “funereal political 
hole” if they voted to uphold the President's 
veto. 

Politics now can be shoved aside and the 
real welfare of the postal and other Govern- 
ment workers given primary consideration. 
Legislation that the President would be will- 
ing to sign and that will reconcile employees’ 
needs with postal reclassification and budg- 
etary limitations already has been intro- 
duced. Prompt passage will assure all Fed- 
eral workers of raises that they would have 
been received last year but for previous con- 
gressional politicking. 





[From the San Francisco News of May 20, 
1955] 
Postal Pay 

Hardly anyone would deny our postal em- 
ployees deserve a pay raise. The controversy 
is over the size of the raise and whether 
postal job classifications should be changed 
at the same time to distribute the salary 
raises fairly. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed the post- 
al pay bill. Next Tuesday the Senate wil! 
vote on whether to override the veto. A 
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»-thirds vote of both Houses is required 
to enact the bill into law. 

The President had no choice but to say, 
o_o,” in our opinion, and he has explained 
nis reasons clearly. 

He recommended a postal pay raise months 
avo. and stands willing to approve an in- 
on ase of reasonable size which does not dis- 

e against some of the postal work- 
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“as he phrased it in his veto message, he 
favors “equal pay for equal work and more 
ps y for more difficult and responsible work.” 
That policy is common in private enter- 
prise and should be common in Govern- 
ment. It is ridiculous to expect men of ad- 
ministrative ability to carry the burden of 

ipervisory responsibility—or even to seek 
it—if their pay is not only a little more than 
the men they supervise. 

Yet that narrow differential seems to be 
the goal of the postal employee unions 
which represent the rank and file and seem 
to have influence on Capitol Hill far out of 
proportion to the size of their memberships. 

Their attitude is understandable, for 
union leaders hold power only by “taking 
care” of their members. 

But the Post Office Department is not a 
coal mine or a steel mill. 

It is a public service for which the Amer- 
ican people pay, directly in the form of post- 
age and indirectly in the form of taxes to 
make up the postal deficit. 

They deserve the most efficient organiza- 
tion the Government can provide. 

Congress should cooperate with the Presi- 
dent by passing @ reasonable pay and re- 
classification bill. 

It also should raise the postage rates to 
pay for it. 





The Atom and a New Moral Maturity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith remarks by the Honor- 
able Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, delivered at the annual na- 
tional convention of the Catholic Press 
a in Buffalo, N. Y., held today 

ay 26. 

Mr. Murray’s address, entitled “The 
a8 and a New Moral Maturity,” 

THE ATOM AND A New Mora MarTouriry 


A little over a month ago, on April 18, one 
of the greatest scientists of all time passed 
from the scene of this earth. And once again 
all of us were led to ponder on the final 
liability of all men to the law of physical 
Gissolution and death. But this reflection 
on the mortality of man was doubtless ac- 
companied in many minds by another 
the ught. The world which Albert Einstein 
‘eit in 1955 is not the world to which in 1905 

© addressed his first great scientific papers. 
| that year he began his monumental work 
' delivering to the waiting minds of men 
he knowledge that most of the energy of the 
‘niverse is locked up in the nucleus of the 
‘om. Thus he inaugurated, perhaps more 
than any other single man, the most spec- 
acular era of scientific creativity in the his- 
of the world. Other men of genius, 
uliding on the foundations he established, 
4ave found the scientific and technological 
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means of unlocking the hidden energies of 
the atom. And the release of this elemental 
force has quite literally changed the rela- 
tionship between man and the world in 
which he lives. 

The world of 50 years ago was relatively 
simple, relatively stable, relatively serene. 
Today, however, we live in a world of com- 
plexity and conflict, of tension and anxiety. 
Our. age has two characteristics. It is an 
age in which man has at his command al- 
most unlimited atomic force. And it is like- 
wise the age of a great schism within hu- 
manity. The schism creates the possibility 
of war. And atomic force creates the possi- 
bility of mutual annihilation by the parties 
in conflict. The threat of dissolution and 
death, to which Albert Einstein had per- 
sonally to succumb, now hangs more heav- 
ily than ever over the collective life of 
mankind. 

This much is fact. Yet, beyond fact there 
is question—question as to the mood in 
which man is prepared to face the realities 
of the present. 

This question thus easily phrased, is not 
easily answered. For various moods have 
fallen upon various men. There is the mood 
of guilt which derives from the notion that 
contributing to the development of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons is essentially 
evil. There is the mood of unrelieved fear, 
which has contributed powerfully to the 
phenomenon of neutralism. Thus seized by 
fear, great groups of men seek in vain to 
stand aside from today’s possible conflict, in 
fear of its possible furies and in the hope 
of avoiding them. There is the mood of 
futility, which makes many men say: “There 
is nothing I can do about it all; therefore, I 
shall not even think about it.” There is the 
mood of fatalism, which looks upon a world 
conflict on a full atomic scale as inevitable. 
Finally, there is the equally crippling mood 
of sheer bewilderment and _ confusion, 
wakened in those who once made an idol of 
scientific and technological progress. That 
idol today seems to have turned into a Mo- 
loch, a god of destruction, who threatens to 
claim human sacrifices from his devotees. 
The consequences of these moods are many 
and dangerous, and never more so than when 
they cause men to espouse reckless doctrines 
like preventive war in an aggressive sense. 

I maintain that none of these moods is 
the Christian mood. All of them are con- 
demned by one or other tenet of Christian 
faith and morality—indeed, by one or other 
precept of human rationality. The question 
then is to define the mood in which the 
Christian man must face the realities of the 
atomic age. This Christian mood is not bred 
of illusions; nor is it escapist. It can only 
be defined in terms of truth. And it is to 
the task of discovering the relevant truths 
that the Christian must address himself. 

These truths have been effectively stated 
by our Holy Father Pius XII, out of a lu- 
minous vision of the achievements of man 
as they are seen in the light of the purposes 
of God. In his Christmas message at the 
close of 1953 the Pope said: “It is undeniable 
that technological progress comes from God; 
and it can and ought to lead to God.” This 
is a brief and confident statement of the 
truth that gives to our Christian thinking 
its fundamental orientation. In this truth 
the Christian finds his first reason for facing 
with confidence and energy the problems of 
our technological age. He is not tempted 
to cry out, as some have done, “Destroy the 
machines.” He knows that he is not doomed 
by what is, after all, only machinery. He 
feels within himself the spiritual resources— 
the resources of intelligence and freedom and 
divine grace—whereby he can ally himself 
with the divine purpose inherent in all hu- 
man progress, and decide that technology 
too will be made to serve his salvation, as it 
can and ought. 
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This same note of fearless welcome to 
our age of science was again struck by 
Pius XII when in 1951 he made this state- 
ment: “She [the church] has indeed good 
reason to know that every truth, every new 
scientific discovery, must be welcomed as one 
more trace, as it were, of the divine intelli- 
gence and one more token of the power of 
God.” Every scientific achievement is a 
manifestation of man’s share in the creative 
power of the divine intelligence. This is 
the fact, whether men recognize it or not. 
But if they do recognize it there is no reason 
why they should be overtaken by a mood 
of fear or futility when they contemplate 
their own creations. Man never has any- 
thing to fear in God’s material creation. His 
only reason for fear is, not with things, but 
with himself. Man does not need to fear his 
own intelligence, whereby he is enabled to 
create. 

What man must indeed fear is the prideful 
or imprudent use of this divine faculty. But 
he will be rescued from pride and impru- 
dence if he is mindful of his duty of grati- 
tude, which requires that he should honor 
God by offering to Him and to His service 
the achievements of his human science and 
industry. When this is done, man’s achieve- 
ments become gifts which are acceptable to 
God. Such offerings are—in the words of 
the Pope—‘like presenting to God the work 
which He himself once commanded and 
which is now being effected, though it has 
not yet reached its term. ‘Inhabit the earth 
and subdue it’ (Genesis 1: 28), sai God to 
man as He handed creation over to him in 
temporary heritage. It has been a hard and 
long road from then to the present day, 
when men can at last say that they have 
in some measure fulfilled the divine com- 
mand.” 


Perhaps here is the central truth that 
dictates the Christian mood. Certainly the 
harnessing of atomic energy is the high point 
in man’s century-long effort to subdue the 
earth. What we need to remember is that 
man has reached this high point in virtue 
of a divine command spoken to him, and in- 
deed planted in his very nature. There is 
then no need for cherishing feelings of guilt, 
as if some divine law had been violated by 
this conquest of nature. Such feelings must 
rather be recognized as having been cast up 
by consciences untutored in the principles of 
traditional morality. 

The truths stated by Pius XII do not of 
course solve the grave problems of our age. 
But they do, I think, clear away the fog of 
false moods; and they help to establish us 
in the right mood to face our problems. 
In fact, they help us to see the primary issue, 
as God intends that we see it. And that is 
the need to do all in our power to eliminate 
the causes that make for strife and violence. 
To establish plenty where there is now want; 
to bring health where there is now disease. 
In summary, to direct our every effort to the 
eventual realization of a world in which the 
forces given us by God will be used exclu- 
sively for the purposes of peace. 

This is the ultimate problem before us. 
But the stubborn facts of today do not per- 
mit us to give it a complete answer. We 
are, indeed, setting afoot programs for peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. But not yet, to 
my mind, on a scale which its promise war- 
rants and the needs of the world require. I 
say this fully recognizing that it is not pos- 
sible today to devote nuclear energy exclu- 
sively to the purposes of peace. For today, 
there is no real peace. “The community of 
peoples,” Pius XII has said, “must reckon 
with conscienceless criminals who would not 
hesitate to unleash a total war in order to 
realize their ambitious designs. This is 
why, if other peoples wish to protect their 
existence and their most precious goods, and 
if they are unwilling to leave their flanks 
open to international malefactors, they have 
no other course but to prepare themselves 
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for the day on which they may have to 
defend themselves. This right of maintain- 
ing a posture of defense cannot be refused, 
even today, to any state.” 

Under present-day world conditions, while 
conscienceless criminals are still abroad, the 
United States has the right and duty of 
adding the full panoply of atomic weapons 
to its arsenals of defense. Any other course 
of action would be irresponsible and wrong. 

Moreover, we can and do cherish the hope 
that in choosing this path of full military 
strength we are choosing the path to peace, 
not to war. One reason for this hope lies 
in the fact that the essential condition of 
peace today is in our possession of the power 
to forbid success to armed aggression. 

Our enemy is an aggressor. Aggression is 
in the very makeup of the Moscow-directed 
international politico-military bloc. Never- 
theless, we ought to utilize all the resources 
of intelligent and patient diplomacy in order 
to persuade the enemy, if we can, to aban- 
don his aggressive course. Moreover, we 
must be certain that such negotiations are 
undertaken with the assurance that the 
enemy understands the full import of a nu- 
clear conflict. Then, too, our necessary ef- 
forts at negotiation will depend for their 
effectiveness upon our maintenance of an 
imposing posture of military defense. Only 
by maintaining such strength can we instill 
the fear that will deter aggression. 

Admittedly, no one wants to pin his hopes 
for peace—and for survival—on the value of 
fear as @ deterrent to a possible criminal 
use of force. But today there is no other 
choice. And we can at least be grateful that, 
at a moment in history when the free world 
meeded force with which to counter the 
threatened assaults on its freedom, the 
requisite force was providentially put into 
its hands. It is, indeed, a grim sort of safety 
that we now enjoy—the safety that is, in Sir 
Winston Churchill's phrase, “the sturdy child 
of terror.” But if the parent is strange, we 


can at least be glad that the child is sturdy. 
Moreover, there is hope that our safety will 


grow sturdier as time goes on. The “process 
of sublime irony” to which Sir Winston 
pointed has not come to a stop. It will go 
on with the never-ending developments in 
the field of nuclear weapons. And one de- 
velopment, which I would almost venture to 
predict, will heighten the irony of the pro- 
cess by which the world is moving toward 
safety. 

It is, I think, almost predictable that the 
day will come, perhaps not long hence, when 
the present monopoly of atomic weapons by 
the two great opposed powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, will come to 
an end. Other nations, even small nations, 
will come to possess atomic armaments, if 
they so desire them. And what nation will 
not desire them? 

We shall then witness a dispersal of atomic 
power, and with it a certain leveling of the 
nations. There will no longer be great and 
strong, small and weak. For in what sense 
could a nation be called small and weak, 
when it is capable of inflicting an atomic 
wound, and therefore a crippling wound, 
upon another nation however strong and 
great? 

If and when this development takes place, 
the first result would be to widen the reign 
of terror. But again by an extension of the 
“process of sublinre irony,” the further re- 
sult would be to strengthen the basis of the 
common safety. This basis would still be 
fear, at least initially. But fear is not the 
final basis for a truly human type of secur- 
ity. Fear is never final; it is never the end 
of anything. However, it can be the begin- 
ning. It can be the beginning of wisdom. 
And this is the further hope, that the fear- 
inspiring force let loose in the atomic age 
will impel men to refiect anew upon the 
meaning and value of war and by this man- 
ner of reflection come to true wisdom with 
regard to the right use of force. 
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It would be idle to suppose that the dis- 
covery of atomic energy will abolish all war. 
The power to make war—that is, to make 
reasonable use of force in defense and vin- 
dication of the order of justice—is an in- 
herent necessity of human social life. For 
man’s sinful condition inclines him to viola- 
tions of the order of justice; and these vio- 
lations must be prevented, or if committed, 
they must be punished. This can, at times 
and under due conditions, mean making war. 

But what we now see with new clarity 
is the fact that war today can only be con- 
ceived as a necessary means of enforcing law 
and justice. We have long outgrown the 
age of religious wars. We have now out- 
grown the age of political wars—dynastic 
wars, wars directed at a redress of the bal- 
ance of power, wars undertaken in the inter- 
est of national expansion. Whatever may 
have been the case in the past, resorting to 
wars between nations for purely selfish rea- 
sons in the future would appear, paradoxi- 
cally, as worse than wrong. They would be 
useless. 

In an all-out atomic war victory and de- 
feat are words without meaning when even 
the victor may be mortally injured in the 
hour of his seeming triumph. 

Therefore, we now realize that the only 
cause which can justify war is the high 
cause of justice itself. Justice is an inter- 
national cause. As Pius XII has expressed 
it, war is only justified by “the absolute 
necessity of defending oneself against a very 
grave injustice which affects the community 
(that is, the international community) 
when this injustice cannot be prevented by 
other means, and yet must be prevented on 
pain of leaving a free field in international 
relations to brutal violence and lack of con- 
science.” 

The discovery of atomic energy should 
make men see the essentially moral nature 
of war as a necessary method of enforcing 
the supreme law of international justice 
always under stringent conditions. If 
atomic energy has this effect, then the atomic 
age will have helped mankind to a new 
moral maturity. 

Perhaps this is one lesson that God wants 
men to learn from the fact that they now 
possess a new kind of force. History is the 
record of man’s selfish and irresponsible uses 
of force. But now man cannot afford to be 
selfish or irresponsible in his use of force; 
for the result would be his own destruction. 

Having had over 5 years of intimate asso- 
ciation with nuclear-weapon developments, 
I can assure you I do not overstate the case. 
One cannot reflect on these developments 
and fail to recognize the threat of universal 
destruction. Nor can one witness megaton 
thermonuclear explosions, as I have in the 
far Pacific, and not see the specter of ever- 
increasing gigantic weapons looming large 
beyond. 

Today, therefore, man has no alternative 
but to acquire a mature moral viewpoint 
on the use of atomic force if he is to sur- 
vive. Force, especially in this new atomic 
era, is rational and responsible only when it 
is subordinate to the purpose of law, which 
is justice. Believing this, we will under- 
stand with Pope Pius XII the need for the 
creation of a lawful community of nations. 
For in his words, “We are confident that the 
international community can banish every 
danger of war and establish peace, and as 
far as the church is concerned can guar- 
antee to her freedom of action everywhere.” 
This is a confidence that all of us must share; 
otherwise we shall have no confidence at all. 


True enough, the construction of the in- 
ternational community and its order of jus- 
tice, for which the Pope asked, is at the mo- 
ment a task fraught with enormous diffi- 
culty. An international “outlaw,” the Com- 
munist regime in its various forms, blocks 
our path to the goal. Nevertheless the goal 
itself remains valid; for it is established by 
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God for mankind in virtue of man’s ow, 
nature. And this goal in the atomic age is 
absolutely imperative; for apart from the 
establishment of a genuine order of inter. 
national justice there can be no ultimate 
guaranty of internativunal peace. 

Even at the moment many things can he 
done toward the gradual practical achieve. 
ment of this goa!. Certainly, if the lessons 
of atomic energy are learned, one thing 
needs to be done. I have said that war—a; 
least the possibility of making war—is , 
permanent factor in human affairs. But it 
is presently clear beyond doubt that the 
word “war” cannot cover a conflict in which 
large-scale use would be made of the nuclear 
weapons now possessed by the Unite 
States and by the Soviet Union. Whatever 
else such a conflict would be, it would not 
be war in any intelligible sense, in any in. 
telligent sense. 

Even a criminal conspiracy, like the Com- 
munist conspiracy, which does not under. 
stand the meaning of justice, must at least 
retain an elemental understanding of the 
meaning of war, of the purposes to which 
force can today be put. The criminal who 
has lost his moral conscience still retains his 
instinct for self-preservation. Therefore, he 
might well be disposed to agree that neither 
his own purposes nor any other intelligible 
purposes could possibly be served by un- 
leashing total warfare with nuclear weapons, 
His views of the nature of man and of the 
essential purposes of man upon this earth 
differ totally from our Christian view. But 
his view of war cannot be thus totally dif- 
ferent. There is therefore the serious possi- 
bility that he would honestly agree to some 
kind of disarmament. 

What form disarmament would take, it is 
not my purpose here to discuss. The com- 
plex issues involved in disarmament are such 
as to require continued, most careful, and 
sincere study by all those agencies of gov- 
ernment on whose shoulders rests this grave 
responsibility. Certainly the paramount 
consideration would always be that the se- 
curity of this Nation remain unimpaired. 

The possibilities of disarmament ought 
not to go unregarded. The compacts that 
might be entered into ought not to be dis- 
missed as being of no value, on the ground 
that they are based solely on grounds of 
mutual self-interest. For the “interest” 
here is total; it concerns survival or anni- 
hilation. 


Moreover, if we take the longest possible 
view, we cannot discard the possibility that 
these imperfect agreements might lead, in 
God's good time, to genuine moral com- 
pacts, supported by a moral conscience—a 
conscience that has been newly awakened to 
the fact that international lawlessness is im- 
moral and criminal because it delivers the 
community of nations over to the rule of 
force. And for men or nations today to be 
ruled by force alone means in effect that 
they are risking destruction by force, by 
atomic force. 


Here again fear may be the beginning of 
wisdom. Men and nations have good reason 
to fear the force latent in the energies of the 
atom. Consequently, they have reason to 
fear the manner of coexistence that is sup- 
ported only by fear. And out of the depths 
of this fear men may some day come to look 
up to a higher force as the bond of interna- 
tional community and the basis of peace— 
the moral force of law. 

My refiections on this most serious and 
difficult subject may be briefly summed up. 
I have suggested that man ought to 4p- 
proach the atomic age in a realistic mood. 
He should reckon with the fact that atomic 
energy today serves almost entirely 45 
Weapon, a weapon that is deterrent of im- 
moral aggression against freedom, justice. 
and peace. This situation cannot be perma- 
nent. He must look forward to the day when 
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atomic energy will exclusively serve the pur- 
poses of peace. 

Man should also appreciate that beyond 
the value of atomic energy as a deterrent to 
immoral aggression there stands its value as 
a stimulant to a new moral maturity. The 
fear of this force, which could destroy life 
on our planet, must serve to impress upon 
the conscience of the world the need of law 
as the utimate barrier to immorality in in- 
ternational relations. I see the final signifi-~ 
cance of the release of atomic energy in the 
fact that it is a God-given mreans for the 
moral education of mankind. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished maritime editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, Miss Helen Delich, has pre- 
pared another very incisive analysis of 
the problems of the merchant fleet. 

This excellent article appeared in the 
May 24 issue of the Baltimore Sun, and 
Iask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROBLEMS OF THE MERCHANT FLEET 
(By Helen Delich) 


As the United States observes the 136th 
anniversary of the crossing of the Atlantic 
by the first steamboat, the S. S. Savannah, 
the American merchant marine finds itself 
in an ironic position. 

On one hand, within the last month, the 
construction of atomic-powered merchant 
ships has become an immediate probability 
with President Eisenhower and Congress sup- 
porting programs that will result in two such 
ships emerging in the near future. Nuclear 
propulsion of commercial ships is further 
off, however. 

But at the same time, unless Congress 
takes steps to clarify and make more flexible 
the administration of the already existing 
law governing the merchant fleet, the Stars 
and Stripes might disappear from the foreign 
trade lanes altogether as far as independent 
lines are concerned. 

The law provides for two kinds of sub- 
sidies: One to help meet the higher (than 
foreign lines) operating costs of steamship 
companies on specific essential trade routes; 
the other to help meet the higher (than 
foreign yards) construction costs for any 
ship engaged in foreign trade. Domestic ship 
Operators have no help whatsoever. 

In hearings before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, 15 of the 16 
Steamship companies now having subsidy 
contracts with the Government have told 
committee members that they are not seek- 
ing any additional funds or any changes in 
the 1936 Merchant Marine Act. They simply 
want more liberal administration of the law 
as lt stands by both the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and other agencies or they will not 


be able to continue to operate. 
At the same time, they point out that the 
four commercial carriers engaged in foreign 


trade without operating subsidies have en- 
tered requests for such subsidies, And those 
already receiving operating aid would pro- 
vide $3 billion worth of work to American 
Shipyards in the next several years in re- 
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placing their ships as is required under the 
law if they are to continue receiving finan- 
cial assistance. 

Briefly, this is the dilemma of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine today, point by 
point: 

1. American ships are twice as expensive 
to operate as foreign ships on the same runs 
because of the higher standard of living in 
this country. In order to keep vessels mov- 
ing on sea lanes considered vital to this 
country, Government subsidy is necessary 
with most of it going into wages which are 
five times as high as foreign rates. 

2. The 1936 Merchant Marine Act says that 
any subsidized line cannot operate ships over 
20 years of age, and 75 percent of those under 
the subsidy program will be 20 between the 
years 1963-66. Also, nonsubsidized ships are 
approaching that age limit, so that 85 per- 
cent of the entire fleet will become obsolete 
within the next 10 years. 

3. The 1936 act is considered a good act 
by the industry and contains subsidy provi- 
sions which would make it easy for steam- 
ship operators to replace their vessels with- 
out too much difficulty and continue to op- 
erate them under the American flag. 

4. But Congress has been slow—in some 
instances payments back to 1947 are still 
due—in appropriating the funds under the 
contracts signed. The General Accounting 
Office has changed figures after contracts 
have been signed, and now the administra- 
tion wants all construction privately fi- 
nanced even though the act allows for financ- 
ing of new ships through Government loans. 

Too, the Maritime Administration has 
withheld making 20-year operating-subsidy 
contracts with the ship operators as is per- 
mitted by the act. 

5. Now, when the subsidized ships reach 
the 20-year age limit, or the contracts ex- 
pire, the owners do not have to replace the 
vessels unless they are going to continue to 
be subsidized by the Government to make 
up the dfference between American and for- 
eign costs. 

In fact, after the subsidy contracts ex- 
pire, the owners have three choices: 

A. Operate the ships without Govern- 
ment aid under the American flag, which is 
highly unlikely. 

B. Lease them to foreign interests for 
their own operation. 

C. Sell them to foreign interests at the 
going price. 

Or, of course, to continue with operating- 
differential support. 

6. Because the operating subsidy has been 
increasing every year—in fact, it is estimated 
at about $180 million for the 1956 fiscal 
year—Congress has been prone to cut back 
the amounts asked for in the budget. 
Some of the requests for 1955 have been 
back payments, even to 1947 as has been 
mentioned. At the same time, unless Con- 
gress brings the subsidy payments up to 
date—for example, so that the 1955 pay- 
ments will all be paid in 1955 and not as 
late as 1959—the amount requested each 
year has to be higher than it should be. If 
Congress once would appropriate sufficient 
sums to pay up all of the back payments, 
the anual request could be held to what was 
needed for the operations for that particu- 
lar year. 

The steamship lines say they want to keep 
operating under the Stars and Stripes, but 
it is up to Congress, the Maritime Admin- 
istration and the General Accounting Office 
to make it more feasible. 

In other words, it is up to Washington 
leaders whether this country is to continue 
having an American-flag fleet. 

Here are some of the things the steam- 
ship executives have asked so the opera- 
tions will be simpler: 

1. The establishment of a firm rule on the 
basic principles of parity with foreign com- 
petition, so that interpretations will not be 
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changed from year to year after the ships 
have been operating under other principles 
than those the Administration finally 
adopts. 

2. Long-term operating-subsidy contracts 
and which would cover the life of the ship. 
« 3. Payment of operating-subsidy money on 

me. 

4. The guaranty by the Government of 
the full amount of the mortgage money the 
steamship operators must borrow from pri- 
vate interests; or the loans to be made by 
- Government as is provided under the 
aw. 

5. Basing the prices of new vessels on 
foreign construction costs rather than hav- 
ing the construction-differential subsidy 
considered as a percentage of the domestic 
construction cost. The differential should 
be the difference of the cost of a ship built 
abroad and the cost in the United States. 

6. Astandard manual of procedures should 
be developed outlining the steps to be taken 
in determining construction-differential 
subsidies. 

7. The selling prices of all vessels should 
be approved in advance by the General Ac- 
counting Office so that contracts between 
shipowners and the Government may be 
final in that respect. 

8. If the Government is going to insist 
that ship construction must be distributed 
among yards and not given to the lowest 
bidder, the Government should pay all of 
the difference. 

9. Permit the American shipowners equal- 
ity of opportunity with foreign shipowners 
on trade-in values. 

10. Establish a construction revolving 
fund, like the one which was dissolved by 
Congress in recent years, so new construc- 
tion will come easier and will not require 
special appropriations by Congress. 

11. Extend technical research in all fields, 
particularly in that of cargo handling and 
the standardization of packaging of cargoes. 

And another important recommendation, 
although it doesn’t fall directly under the 
1936 act, calls for the elimination of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service from op- 
erating in competition with privately owned 
lines. This also has been cited by the Hoover 
Commission. 

The 1936 act directs the Congress to foster 
and promote and strengthen the American 
merchant marine. The steamship indus- 
try now says “it’s up to the Federal agencies 
properly to administer the law laid down if 
they want us to continue operating.” 





Mayor Clark and Members of His Mayors’ 
Committee Assert No Natural Gas Leg- 
islation Needed at This Time to Assure 
Fair Treatment for Both Producer and 
Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce now 
considering the Harris bill and other 
measures to exempt the price of natural 
gas in the field from Federal regulation, 
it has been my conviction that no legis- 
lation is presently necessary to assure 
fair treatment for the producer. 
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The law, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court in the Phillips case, is that 
the Federal Power Commission has juris- 
diction over the field price of gas sold 
to the interstate pipelines. This does 
not, of course, mean that the producer 
must give his gas away or sell it at an 
unreasonably low price. Under the law 
he is entitled to a fair and reasonable 
return. Yet the drive to exempt the 
producers from regulation seems to be 
based on a conviction that Federal regu- 
lation which would protect the consumer 
would have to mean unfair and unrea- 
sonably low prices for the producers. 

I do not agree with that. I believe 
any law must be administered in a fair 
manner to all concerned. And, of course, 
the natural-gas producers must, by law, 
be treated fairly. 

Therefore, I do not think any legis- 
lation is necessary at this time to assure 
fair treatment to the producers. This is 
also the position taken by Mayor Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of my city of Philadelphia, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, 
and the other mayors participating in 
the committee organized by Mayors 
Clark, Wagner, and Lawrence to fight 
the consumer battle on natural-gas leg- 
islation. 

This group recently issued a policy 
statement declaring that the so-called 
compromises now being put forward by 
oil and gas industry spokesmen would 
not protect the consumer interest in this 
matter because they would take away 
direct Federal jurisdiction over field 
prices. 


The mayors said all of the compromis- 
ing would be in favor of the producers 
and against the consumers, and, they 
added, they reject such compromises. 


In his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the Fulbright bill, which 
is a companion measure to the Harris 
bill, Mayor Clark went into the basic 
issues involved in this proposed legisla- 
tion in a most thorough and under- 
standable manner. His excellent state- 
ment will be interesting to every Member 
of Congress, and so I include it as part 
of my remarks, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., MAYOR 
OF PHILADELPHIA AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MAYoRS’ COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO LEGIS- 
LATION LIMITING THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION OVER SALES OF 
NATURAL GAS BY PRODUCERS TO PIPELINE 
COMPANIES FOR RESALE IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES SENATE, 84TH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 
I am Joseph S. Clark, Jr., mayor of Phila- 

delphia, and I am testifying before you today 

both on behalf of the citizens of Philadelphia 
and on behalf of the Mayors’ Committee 
formed to oppose legislation which you are 
now considering. When word of this or sim- 
ilar legislation reached the major consuming 
centers, there was a spontaneous movement 
among city officials to join together to protect 
the interests of the consumers. Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner, of New York, and Mayor David 

Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, joined with me to 

form a committee for this purpose. Some 

50 mayors, representing cities with a com- 

bined population of more than 30 million 

people, are now members of this committee. 

The names of these mayors and the cities 
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they represent are filed herewith with your 
committee. 

Membership on the committee is country- 
wide in coverage. From Oregon to Ala- 
bama, from California to Massachusetts, the 
mayors of an overwhelming majority of the 
large consumer cities have joined the com- 
mittee. It can be said without dispute that 
they represent a majority of the consumers 
of natural gas. A number of them will speak 
to you during the next few days and many 
others have prepared statements which will 
be presented to you either in writing or by 
their designated representatives. We are 
agreed that the millions of natural gas con- 
sumers whom we represent have a tremendous 
stake in the issue now before you and are de- 
termined that the interests of these con- 
sumers be made clear to you, confident in 
the belief that if this is done, you will see 
that these interests are protected. Specif- 
ically, we stand on the premise that Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction over the field 
price of natural gas sold for resale in in- 
terstate commerce must remain effective if 
the consumers’ interest is to be adequately 
protected. 

The price at which natural gas is sold by 
distributing company to householder or in- 
dustry is presently regulated by local utility 
commissions. The price at which natural 
gas is sold by interstate pipeline to local 
distributing company is presently regulated 
under the Natural Gas Act of 1938 by the 
Federal Power Commission. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Phillips 
case ruled last June that the Federal Power 
Commission should also regulate the price 
at which natural gas producers sell their 
product to the interstate pipelines. The 
purpose of much of the legislation now be- 
fore your honorable body is to drive a hole 
through this dike of consumer protection 
by freeing the initial sale from producer to 
pipeline from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission and thus eliminate the 
present requirement that such sales must be 
at a just and reasonable price. The inevi- 
table result would be to destroy the dike 
and drown the consumer in the flood of high 
prices. 


No one has stated our position more clearly 
than the distinguished Senator from my 
home State of Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
JAMES H. DuFr, who said on page 57 of the 
Recorp: “Where you have regulation at one 
end, where it comes to selling to the public, 
and you have an open end at the other, it 
is very difficult from that point of view to 
see how the public interest is going to be 
served if the distributing companies have 
their prices regulated by the commissions 
of the various States. * * * you have an 
anomolous situation there where you have 
an open end at one end and you have a 
fixed end at the other, depending on the 
public service commission.” 

May I say at the outset that the argument 
in favor of this legislation must be positive 
and forceful if you are to give it your serious 
consideration. Failing this, this Congress 
has already declared, in a measure approved 
by this very committee, that the interstate 
sale of natural gas is affected with the public 
interest and that effective regulation is nec- 
essary in that interest. With this declara- 
tion of policy, no watering-down of that 
regulation should be permitted by you unless 
for very good cause. 

What cause, then, is suggested to you as 
a reason for the Federal Government with- 
drawing from this field? Certainly not eco- 
nomic, for though you have had voluminous 
testimony of a hortatory nature, there are 
no facts in this record which bear evidence 
that complete freedom from regulation will 
produce either greater supplies or supplies 
at a lower cost. There is no evidence in this 
record that the prices that have now been 
approved by the Federal Power Commission 
during the time it has exercised active ju- 
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risdiction are in any way confiscatory op 
even deter any drilling efforts by those who 
seek to discover oil and gas. 

This record is as yet barren of evidence 
showing the trend of overall drilling activity 
in the postwar years. The distinguisheg 
chairman of the Texas Railway Commission 
Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, makes this sig. 
nificant admission on page 78 of the recorq: 
“But as far as drilling for gas is concerneg 
hardly anybody drills for gas. They get pas 
accidentally when they are looking for oj)” 
And again: “If we do not find a great deg) 
of new oil, we shall be short of gas. Neariy 
all the gas discoveries in my experience haye 
been found incident to the search for jj, 
Encourage oil exploration if you want to 
find gas.” So far as I know it is not presently 
contended that the Federal Government 
should attempt to regulate the price at 
which oil is sold. So far as I know the ojj 
industry is entirely satisfied with State reg. 
ulatory and conservation measures so far as 
the oil industry is concerned. Why then al 
the excitement about continuing the present 
law in the interests of consumer protection 
so far as gas is concerned? 

The argument is philosophical and has 
been ably stated by the distinguished Sen. 
ator from Arkansas, the Honorable J. W. Fu.- 
BRIGHT, in testimony before your committee, 
I should like to restate the argument and 
call to your attention the countervailing ar. 
guments of consumer interests. 

First, it is said that if Federal controls 
are applied to natural gas it will be legally, 
technically, and physically impossible to ex- 
empt oil from the influence of such controls, 
No data is offered in support of this asser-. 
tion and I would urge strongly upon your 
committee that there is no evidence what- 
ever to indicate that anybody in this coun- 
try at the present time has any interest in 
Federal regulation of the oil industry or, as 
Senator Fulbright indicated, “the virtual 
federalization of oil.” I cannot conceive of 
the possibility of the Federal Government at- 
tempting to dictate or control the govern- 
mental finances of those States in which oil 
is produced through regulation of that in- 
dustry. All we are asking from the Fed- 
eral Government is the continuance of the 
presently existing control over the price of 
natural gas in the consumer interest. We 
are not concerned in any way with the price 
or methods of production of oil. 

Next it is said that under such Federal 
control independent gas producers could be 
literally forced to give away their gas. Such 
an assertion must of necessity be founded on 
the proposition that members of the Federal 
Power Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate after 
recommendation of this very Senate com- 
mittee, will be faithless to their legal duty. 
They are presently charged with approving 
natural gas prices which are “just and rea- 
sonable.” Should they fail in that duty the 
producers have a remedy in the courts. 
With all due deference, I can give little 
weight to this particular argument of the 
producer interests. As Senator FUuLsRIGHT 
himself said, at page 21 of the Recorp: “In 
making legislation, I think we must always 
assume that reasonable people administer 
the law.” And as Senator Pastore said, at 
page 33 of the Recorpb: “I do not see that 
just because you have Federal supervision of 
anything that means the people are going 
to lose money. I think people in the natu- 
ral gas producing business perhaps are mak- 
ing a lot of money, and I do not resent it. 
But merely because it is going to be con- 
trolled by the Federal Power Commission 
does not mean you are going to put these 
people out of business because if that is true, 
then we fail as a Government.” 

Next, it is urged that gas as a commodity 
is no different from coal or oil or any other 
natural resource and, therefore, should not 
be regulated. It is pointed out that, unlike 
electricity, gas producers do not have the 
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ioht of eminent domain. The argument is 
a wdingly made that the sale of gas in 
saeretele ‘commerce should not be subject 
ee ulation. 
to Fede id ike to point out, in the words 
Senator Durr, on page 56 of the 
Recorp: “I feel that while a producer of gas 
goes not enjoy the right of eminent domain, 
I think it is true, however, that without using 
ne facilities of eminent domain, he could 
ot take to market the thing he has to sell.” 
And again, on page 59 of the Recorp: “* * * 
vou have got to bear in mind that the vast 
number of people who use this are unpro- 
tected unless they do have some regulatory 
gency.” 
or suaget that in our modern American 
civilization government will always step in 
to protect the consumer interest when threat- 
ened with unreasonable profiteering. In 
essence our purpose before your committee 
is to continue regulation as presently re- 
quired under existing law in the interest of 
protecting the consumers against profiteer- 
“| find a far greater analogy to the protec- 
tion of the consumer and producer interests 
in the case of milk, where both Federal and 
State regulatory agencies occupy the field, 
than in the case of any of the other commod- 
ities which have heretofore been discussed 
before your committee. 

Next, it is asserted that natural gas is a 
luxury and not a necessity. I submit that 
as American civilization progresses things 
that were luxuries some years ago have moved 
over into the category of necessities. How 
many of us today would feel that American 
citizens should be satisfied with the old 
horse and buggy; and that an automobile 
is a luxury? My father, who is still alive, 
can remember the day when the telephone 
was something confined to a few wealthy 
people and big corporations. The same is 
true for a number of other modern con- 
veniences. Moreover, as I shall point out in 
a few minutes in greater detail, the cost to 
the consumer of shifting from a home pres- 
ently equipped to use gas to one using coal 
or oil is so heavy as to be prohibitive to those 
of modest incomes. 

Finally, it is urged that Federal regula- 
tion at the wellhead will not benefit the 
consumer; and that the Natural Gas Act 
prior to the Phillips decision, has protected 
the consumer without “torturing our free- 
enterprise system.” This, I think, is really 
the principal argument advanced on behalf 
of the producers, I should like to answer it 
rather fully. 

The fallacy of this argument, in my judg- 
ment, is in the premise that the law of 
supply and demand will give us a price of 
natural gas on a sale by producer to pipe- 
line which will protect the consumer in- 
terest. 

But the two elements that are essential 
where natural forces of supply and demand 
result in a@ reasonable price, without regula- 
tion, are absent. The first element is that 
there is no inexhaustible supply to produce 
competition between sellers. This immedi- 
ately singles out gas from among the many 
commodities important to the consumer and 
puts it in a special place. It has been testi- 
fied to you that the gradually growing market 
for gas, as this country expands, calls for 
sreater supplies; and further, that the ratio 
of years of supply to demand is decreasing. 
You have been told that pipelines are not 
put together unless they have a hard core of 
tremendous reserves to make up the base of 
their supply. You have been told further 
that these large-volume reserves are con- 
trolled by a very small number of the Na- 
tion's large oil companies. You may examine 
the records which the Federal Power Com- 
mission can make available to you in vain 
for any bidding among suppliers, which has 
had the effect of knocking down the price 
of gas. It is clear, therefore, that this ele- 
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ment, a free supply of the commodity, is 
missing. 

The second element which 1s lacking is the 
freedom of choice on the part of the buyer, 
the ultimate consumer. If he does not like 
the price of eggs at the American Store, he 
can go across the street to the A. & P., or in- 
deed, if he likes the price of neither place, 
he may eat cereal for breakfast. If he does 
not like the price or style of a Ford, he may 
buy a Plymouth or Chevrolet—or use public 
transportation. He is not bound except by 
his wish and convenience to make either of 
these choices. But if he is a householder in 
Philadelphia or elsewhere in the country, 
presently using gas for cooking, house heat- 
ing, and water heating, he must lose the 
$1,000 or more which he has invested in these 
appliances to turn to any substitute. In- 
deed, in mrany of the modern homes, the 
builders, in order to save space and reduce 
the cost of the home, have so constructed it 
that it would be impossible without prohibi- 
tive cost to make a change. It is idle com- 
fort to a householder to say: “If you do not 
like the price of gas, go buy something else.” 
He is committed by his investment to this 
fuel. 

It is important to recall the process by 
which this has come about. In the late 
thirties and again after World War II, those 
in possession of large reserves of gas in the 
Southwest could find no suitable market for 
their gas in that region, and they organized 
one after another of the large pipelines, in 
some cases by direct ownership and in other 
cases through the formation of legally inde- 
pendent companies. These pipelines went 
to the market places throughout the country 
and said to the local distributing companies: 
“We have large blocks of gas which can be 
had at 20 cents or 25 cents. We will agree 
to provide you with this gas for a 20-year 
period at these prices. The price may 
change as taxes are imposed or if there is a 
marked increase in the general commodity 
index; but substantially our business is 
under the regulation of the Federal Power 
Commission and the reasonableness of our 
rates will be determined by the Commission.” 
The distributing companies’ calculated 
whether or not these prices were satisfactory 
and would justify the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars to ready their systems for the 
use of natural gas. In almost all cases, the 
answers were in the affirmative. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission ruled the projects 
were economically feasible and certificated 
the pipelines. The lines were built and the 
gas turned on. Often rates to the ultimate 
consumers were reduced as the result of the 
coming of natural gas. Millions of custom- 
ers were attracted by the advantages of gas 
and the rates which made it economical, or 
in some cases less costly, to use; and they 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on 
equipment to heat their homes with gas. 
The process was complete. Those in control 
of the reserves had found their market; and 
an unbreakable chain had been welded which 
irretrievably ties the fortunes of the con- 
sumers to the producer in the Southwest. 
Few house-heating consumers indeed can 
afford to jeopardize the thousand dollars or 
more which they have in gas appliances. 
Faced with an increase in gas rates, their 
hands are tied by this investment; in the 
market place of fuels, they cannot choose as 
they will. 

The consumers in Philadelphia are no ex- 
ception. Regulatory bodies in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania cannot protect us. They 
must approve reasonably compensatory rates 
to local utilities. Local distributing com- 
panies are helpless. To get natural gas at 
all they have to agree to purchase from the 
pipeline companies for 20 years at rates con- 
sidered reasonable by the Federal Power 
Commission. They have no authority under 
their contracts to reject new and higher 
prices. Indeed until the Phillips case the 
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Federal Power Commission considered itself 
helpless and reluctantly passed on hundreds 
of millions of dollars in field price increases 
in the form of higher transmission rates to 
distributing companies. 

Nor is it significant to raise the issue that 
all we are talking about is a few more cents 
@ day per consumer. This is an attractive 
way of describing a bill which to the Nation 
as @ whole will run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars and not pennies. For every penny 
added to the field price of natural gas adds 
$2 million to the value of the present re- 
serves owned by the producers and millions 
of dollars to the annual bills of our Nation's 
gas customers. 

Let me tell you what this has meant to 
Philadelphia. When natural gas first came 
to Philadelphia, in 1948, the price averaged 
30 cents per thousand cubic feet. It was 
relatively constant for the next several years, 
and then suddenly just in the last few years, 
and most steeply in 1953 and 1954, the pipe- 
line companies have secured rate increases 
so that in 1955 we are paying 39 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, or an increase of nearly 
one-third. Since we are buying 40 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas annually from our 
2 pipeline suppliers, these increases in the 
rates charged our municipal gas works means 
that the city of Philadelphia is paying 
$3,500,000 more for its natural gas than it 
would have at the rates which prevailed 
when we were first induced to purchase this 
gas. And the basic reason for most of this 
increase has been an increase in the field 
price of gas. When the Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. put together its supply 
of gas in 1947 and 1948, the prevailing price 
of new pipeline supplies was in the order 
of 6 cents per thousand cubic feet. This 
company is now paying more than double 
the initial price, by reason of various esca- 
lation clauses in its purchase contracts.. Our 
other supplier purchased gas initially in the 
order of 7 cents, a year or so later, and is now 
paying 11 cents, with all of its new contracts 
being entered into at 16 cents a thousand. 
And bear this in mind, too. Some of the 
same gas which is ow being purchased at 
16 cents was being sold at 9 cents only a 
year ago. This brings up a point which is 
particularly important for you to consider. 
The proponents of this legislation have been 
careful in most instances to terminate their 
statistics in the year 1953. It is now weil 
into 1955. Spot figures are available for this 
year. Series figures are available for 1954. 
The omission of the last 2 years is significant 
in that had these years been included, they 
would show the very marked and steep price 
increases, the result of the escalation clauses 
about which you have heard, and against 
which size of increase we are now protesting. 


It is true that the rates for gas have not 
increased in Philadelphia during this time, 
although they are going up in many other 
parts of the country. We have an arrange- 
ment here whereby a public utility corpora- 
tion, the United Gas Improvement Co., oper- 
ates the Philadelphia Municipal Gas Works 
on a fixed fee basis. Income must equal 
outgo, which includes the rental payment 
to the city and the cost of gas works im- 
provement and modernization. However, 
the combination of increase in business, in- 
cluding 100,000 new house heating customers 
since 1948, and efficient management, have 
enabled us to absorb this large price increase 
without a change in rates. The significant 
point is, though, that we are paying here 
$3,500,000 more a year, mostly to producers 
in Texas and Louisiana. If we did not have 
to do this, rates could be lowered by this 
amount; or in the alternative, less would 
have to be borrowed to replace and improve 
the plant. It is hard cash which we are pay- 
ing out. Do not be misled by this few cents 
a day argument, however attractive it may 
be. 
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To summarize, the real issue raised by this 
legislation, which we oppose, is whether a 
group of producers, the fulcrum of whose 
power rests in the hands of the large oil com- 
panies in this country, should be permitted 
to determine the price of a commodity pass- 
ing in interstate commerce and affected by 
the public interest, unilaterally and without 
policing in the consumer interest by a Fed- 
eral regulatory body: the Federal Power 
Commission. If we can fasten our atten- 
tion on that issue, I would hope it would be 
a relatively simple decision to reject any 
legislation on this subject on the ground 
that the public interest requires regulation 
of natural gas prices at the point where the 
gas reaches the pipeline as well as after. 
Indeed it seems almost incredible that we 
all should admit not only the right but the 
duty of Government to regulate the price 
at which pipeline companies may sell gas 
to distributors and the price at which dis- 
tributing companies, be they municipally 
owned or not, may sell gas to the consumer, 
while leaving wide open and without regu- 
lation the price at which the gas is sold 
by the producer to the pipeline. 

I cannot take seriously the claim of pro- 
ponents of this bill that if the duty of the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate these 
prices is continued there will be in effect a 
sitdown strike which will result in an even 
shorter supply of natural gas. That the oil 
companies will continue to drill for oil, I 
would think, is obvious. That a great deal 
of gas will be discovered in conjunction with 
newly discovered oil is certainly the history 
of the industry today. That private capital 
not controlled by oil companies will continue 
to drill for gas found not in conjunction with 
oil, the record now before you seems to make 
clear. That despite all this the product ap- 
pears to be in short supply by reason of con- 
stantly increasing demand from our cities 
would seem to prove the need for Federal 
regulation. 

Nor can I take seriously the argument that 
this problem is so complicated that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission cannot arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. This Commission, es- 
tablished by Congress under the general 
jurisdiction of this very committee, and 
whose members are confirmed by this com- 
mittee, surely with such help as you may 
give it, can act as reasonable and intelligent 
men, properly weighing in the balance the 
claims of the producers of natural gas and 
the rights of the consumers of this product, 
and can arrive at a solution which is in the 
public interest. No bill which would tie the 
hands of this Commission and prevent it 
regulating adequately the price of the very 
product which all admit needs a substan- 
tial measure of regulation can contribute 
to this discharge of what you have declared 
to be a Federal responsibility. 

The clear conclusion I submit is that this 
bill should not pass and that the Federal 
Power Commission should continue to exer- 
cise the authority given to it by the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. If the 
consumer interest is to be protected, this 
regulation must include adequate control of 
the prices paid by producers to pipelines 
which carry the gas to distributing compa- 
nies and to the ultimate consumer. 





MEMBERS OF MAYORS’ COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE 
S. 1853 anp Srmrar EXEMPTION BILLS 
(CrTieEs WITH POPULATIONS OvER 100,000) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph S. Clark, Jr.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., David L. Lawrence; New 
York, N. Y., Robert F. Wagner; Akron, Ohio, 
Leo Berg; Baltimore, Md., Thomas D’Alesan- 
dro, Jr.; Birmingham, Ala., J. W. Morgan; 
Boston, Mass., John B. Hynes; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Jasper McLevy; Buffalo, N. Y., Steven 
Pankow; Cambridge, Mass., John J. Foley; 
Camden, N. J., George E. Brunner; Chicago, 
Ill., Richard J. Daley; Cincinnati, Ohio, Carl 
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W. Rich; Cleveland, Ohio, Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze; Columbus Ohio, Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner; Denver, Colo., Quigg Newton; De- 
troit, Mich., Albert E. Cobo; Duluth, Minn., 
George D. Johnson; Elizabeth, N. J., Nicholas 
Sylvester LaCorte; Erie, Pa., Arthur J. Gard- 
ner; Fall River, Mass., John F. Kane; Flint, 
Mich., George M. Algoe; Gary, Ind., Peter 
Mandich; Grand Rapids, Mich., George W. 
Welsh (city manager); Jersey City, N. J., 
Bernard Berry; Kansas City, Kans., Paul F. 
Mitchum; Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Demp- 
ster; Louisville, Ky., Andrew Broaddus; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Frank P. Zeidler; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Eric G. Hoyer; Montgomery, Ala., W. A. 
Gayle; Nashville, Tenn., Ben West; Newark, 
N. J., Leo P. Carlin; New Bedford, Mass., 
Arthur N. Harriman; New Haven, Conn., 
Richard C. Lee; Paterson, N. J., Lester F. 
Titus; Portland, Oreg., Fred L. Peterson; 
Providence, R. I., Walter H. Reynolds; Rich- 
mond, Va., Thomas P. Bryan; Sacramento, 
Calif.. H. H. Hendren; Springfield, Mass., 
Daniel Brunton; St. Louis, Mo., Raymond R. 
Tucker; St. Paul, Minn., Joseph E. Dillon; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Donald H. Mead; Toledo, 
Ohio, Ollie Czelusta; Utica, N. Y., Boyd E. 
Golder; Waterbury, Conn., Raymond E. Sny- 
der; Yonkers, N. Y., Kristen Kristensen; 
Youngstown, Ohio, Frank X. Kryzan. 





Strength Out of Adversity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, fluid 
milk for many years has been one of the 
greatest headaches of the Department of 
Agriculture. The several States have 
controls on this commodity but interstate 
movement of the product necessitates 
Federal intervention and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to regulate 
the milk industry through so-called Fed- 
eral marketing orders of which there 
are many. For some reason the mar- 
keting orders have never proven en- 
tirely satisfactory and someone is con- 
stantly complaining with the result that 
another complicated hearing is set up 
which usually covers a period of several 
months. It is generally conceded that 
this procedure with all its faults is the 
best that has been devised to date to 
regulate the industry. 

In the New York milkshed which takes 
in portions of all the States adjacent to 
the metropolitan area, the producing 
dairy farmers, thousands in number, 
have felt the pinch of the high cost of 
dairy rations which in turn is directly 
attributable to high price supports and 
the Government purchase and storage 
of feed grains. These people have large 
investments in their farms and equip- 
ment and when their income falls to less 
than 50 cents per hour as it has re- 
cently, it is high time to investigate the 
price spread and see just what is becom- 
ing of the consumer’s dollar. 

Editor William F. Berghold of the 
Rural New Yorker and a long-time friend 
of the dairy farmer has recently pub- 
lished a very enlightening editorial on 
on the subject which I wish to include 
in the REcorpD: 
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As was anticipated because of much lower 
prices paid to producers of milk and we. 
sustained prices paid by consumers, the two 
major milk companies enjoyed unprece. 
dentedly profitable operations during 1954 
Their annual reports, just recently releaseq 
furnish ample statistics to prove the point 
conclusively. 

In the case of National Dairy Product, 
Corp., for example, while dollar sales were 
slightly lower—$1,210,328,000 as againgt 
$1,232,126,000—net profit, after taxes anq 
depreciation, was the highest in the com. 
pany’s history—$37,393,012. Total profit, be. 
fore taxes and depreciation, amounted to 
$112,508,012, as against $116,108,169 in 1953, 

Borden’s dollar sales were also slightly be. 
low those of the previous year—$776,838,79}. 
But, just as in the case of National Dairy. 
Borden was able to establish an all-time 
high in profit, on less sales—22,724.33¢. 
Profit, before taxes and depreciation 
amounted to $68,014,566, compared to $65,- 
501,155 in 1953. 

The net profit of these two companies for 
the past 3 years, after taxes ($52,333,000 for 
National Dairy and $31,529,000 (estimated 
in the absence of usual information) for 
Borden) and depreciation ($22,782,000 for 
National Dairy and $13,761,179 for Borden) 
is as follows: 


National Dairy The Borden 

Products Corp. Co. 
SOE cain one $37, 393, 012 $22, 724, 336 
Pe ciicaiaentcnio 30, &37, 169 20, 264, 156 
eR cinsdeteibeenes - 27,799,252 17, 667, 137 


The companies’ dividend records were 
equally impressive. With earnings at $2.77 4 
share in 1954, up 46 cents a share, National 
Dairy declared a 100 percent stock dividend 
last August, paid a $3.05 cash dividend 
against $3 in the previous year, and has now 
placed its new stock on a $1.60 annual divi- 
dend basis, equal to $3.20 a share on the old 
stock. While Borden’s earnings jumped 37 
cents a share to $2.93, it was not quite as 
generous, declaring only a 10 percent stock 
dividend, worth approximately $7 a share at 
time of declaration. The $2.80 a share divi- 
dend remains the same. 

Even more significant than the companies’ 
profit and loss statements are what the com- 
panies’ presidents have to say about the dairy 
outlook, as viewed from the dealer's angle. 
Quoting from the remarks by Mr. E. E. Stew- 
art, National Dairy president, we find that— 

“For National Dairy, 1954 was a year of 
change and growth. Unit sales were at a new 
high; earnings after taxes were at their peak, 
and our dividends reached a record level. 
* * * Despite many pessimistic predictions 
at the beginning of 1954, the national econ- 
omy proved its vigor and stability. Consumer 
income, the mainstay of food sales, remain 
high, and tax relief increased industria! pur- 
chasing power. * * * Our net profit rose for 
the third successive year. * * * We look 
with confidence to the year ahead.” 

Borden President Montague was equally 
forthright: 

“We have just completed the best year in 
the history of the company. * * * The Gov- 
ernment took the first steps necessary to re- 
establish the economy of the dairy industry 
on a sound basis. * * * Prospects for the 
future are indeed bright.” 

Dairy farmers can with good reason ques- 
tion the accuracy of several of these state- 
ments. They do not believe that the national 
economy has proved its vigor and stability 
in connection with the producing end of the 
milk business; nor that the prospects, at least 
for the immediate future, are indeed bright 
for the dairyman. 

Fortunately, a great many farmers realize 
they cannot afford to content themselves 
merely with disagreement. It will get them 
nowhere. They appreciate the futility of such 
an attitude and, more and more, are they 
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1¢ to place greater value On a few of 
asic principles: that charity begins at 
nome, that he who travels alone travels fast- 
ae ond that he who does not help himself 
eer sot be helped by anyone else either. 
what the milk dealers—and middlemen 
aaeailt- see this farm awakening as the 
Oe tine on their wall is evident from the 
now being mapped out. They are 
aware of farmers’ restiveness. They are 
Se too, of the recent congressional re- 
ae on food price spreads. And, most as- 
‘rediy, they know all about their own 
mounting profits. So the Grocery Manu- 
‘.yrers Association is launching a pub- 
ie relations campaign in an attempt to 
‘chee, the edge off the price spreads and the 
a fits Here in New York the Metropolitan 
Milk Dealers Association and the Dairymen’s 
Lea ‘ye have together retained a firm of ac- 
countants to prepare data on production, 
handling and selling costs. This tra- 
ditionally congenial little pair will no doubt 
come up with some eloquent reasons why 
the dealers cannot afford to pay higher 
prices, and why the league, more than any 
other dealer, must continue to pay the 
jowest price of all to fluid-approved dairy 
armers 

All this points up only too clearly the 
need to draw the line sharply between the 
men and the boys. It is true that right 
now the darkness is on the side of pro- 
ducers. Yet there is the reassuring thought 
that strength grows more healthfully out of 
adversity than prosperity. This may well 
be the time, then, when the strength of 
men will develop from the softness of 
youth—a strength that comes from within 
itself to place the farmer where he right- 
fully belongs in the scheme of things. 
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The W. W. Sebald Self-Reliance Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, bigness 
and success are words with many con- 
notations because they can mean many 
things. 

Successful businessmen, _ scientists, 
public officials, and others are some- 
times the brunt of many uncomplimen- 
tary remarks because of their achieve- 
ments and also because they must make 
decisions from time to time that affect 
the lives and living of many people. 

On rare occasion we see a person who 
has driven to success by ruthlessly walk- 
ing over the backs of others, so to speak, 
to gain his objective. These are com- 
pletely selfish motives to get ahead per- 
sonally regardless of the effects on one’s 
fellowmen. Whatever modicum of suc- 
cess such a person achieves it is always 
an uneasy one because it lacks the very 
necessary stability of properness and 


soundness. This type of person is bound 
to be unhappy because of his fears and 
consequently whatever financial or other 


success he achieves gives him little real 
and solid pleasure. Fortunately, this 
type of person is very much in the 
minority. 

The very big majority of really suc- 
weest ul people gain their wealth and po- 


‘ition because they are completely and 


hoy ? . 
AUuMbly considerate of others. ‘These 
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people always have great personal abil- 
ity to be sure, they constantly apply 
themselves and they drive themselves al- 
ways harder than they do their asso- 
ciates. But they are also always consid- 
erate of others, they are deeply dedi- 
cated to their fellowmen, their com- 
munity, and their Nation, and they have 
the courage to de what they know must 
be done for the good of all. 

The Third District of Ohio is blessed 
to an unusual degree by the presence 
of a very large number of really “big” 
men and women in many lines of human 
endeavor. Because of this huge number 
it is always difficult to pick out persons 
who deserve special recognition for their 
contributions to our everyday life. Mr. 
Dwight Young, publisher of the Dayton 
Journal Herald, and past president of 
the ASNE has always been deeply in- 
terested in the Human Side of the 
News and on occasion he writes in his 
column about a citizen of our Great 
Miami Valley, who, he feels, has made a 
significant contribution. He wrote in 
his Talking It Over column recently 
about a gentleman, Mr. W. W. Sebald, 
of Middletown, Ohio. 

Armco Steel Corp. is a great firm 
which has served and is serving in a 
substantial way to people all over the 
world. It has provided jobs for many 
thousands of workers and has had un- 
usually good employee relationship. The 
management of Armco Steel includes 
some of the very top-flight executives 
of the business world. Mr. Charles 
Hook, Sr., is chairman of the board, and 
his contributions to the betterment of 
the Nation and our own National Gov- 
ernment are well known. Mr. Hook, Sr., 
and Mr. Sebald have been associated 
together for many years, and their abil- 
ity and teamwork with their fellow asso- 
ciates are largely responsible for the 
great success of Armco, along with many 
contributions of service for civic and 
human betterment. 

Dwight Young has written of another 
phase of the deep-rooted civic service 
of Mr. Sebald in his contributions of 
encouragement to high-school students. 
Mr. Sebald believes that the future of 
our great Nation lies in developing self- 
reliance in young manhood and young 
womanhood, because it is these young 
people upon whom the future of the 
world must depend. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that the story writ- 
ten by Dwight Young about W. W. Sebald 
be included as part of these remarks be- 
cause it is a story of dedicated public 
service, 

TALKING IT OVER 
(By Dwight Young) 

This department proposes a toast to W. W. 
Sebald, president of Middletown’s Armco 
Steel Corp. 

The suggestion has nothing whatever to do 
with Armco, although it is an exceptionally 
well-managed and outstanding industry of 
the valley and Ohio, and is extraordinarily 
active in the community life of Middletown. 
No; Armco is purely incidental to this saluta- 
tion to its civic-minded president. 

And so it is that this morning’s piece tells 
something of Mr. Sebald’s civic-mindedness 
in one particular field and the successful de- 
velopment of one community idea—the 
W. W. Sebald self-reliance awards. 
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The awards program was inaugurated last 
year with the understanding it would be 
given a 3 years’ trial. The first banquet at 
which the initial awards were announced, 
was held in the Manchester Hotel in May 
1954. 

I was an invited guest and deeply inter- 
ested spectator at the second banquet last 
Thursday night. Based on what I observed 
and heard, my confident guess is that this 
program has already attained permanent 
status in Middletown, and there is every 
reason to believe similar programs will be 
launched soon in other areas, 

Indeed, one already has been started in 
Ashland, Ky., patterned exactly on the Mid- 
dletown plan. 

The basic principle of the awards is the 
ferreting out of teen-ager self-reliance and 
giving it proper recognition, as an encourage- 
ment to other teen-agers to go thou and do 
likewise. 

Mr. Sebald had observed that the high 
schools quite properly give primary consid- 
eration to scholastic attainments. Without 
decrying this traditional phrase of gradua- 
tion day, he felt the less brilliant senior, who 
has “done the most he can with the best he 
has” and in doing so has displayed a spirit 
of self-reliance, also is entitled to recogni- 
tion. 

Accordingly he conceived the awards, in 
which $1,500 is distributed annually among 
the eight most self-reliant members of the 
three Middletown high school graduating 
classes as follows: $400 each to the boy and 
girl adjudged the most self-reliant; $200 to 
the second boy and girl; $100 to the third, 
and $50 to the fourth. Sixteen others, in- 
cluding an equal number of girls and boys, 
received certificates. Mr. Sebald personally 
contributes the $1,500 and pays all expenses. 

An infiite amount of detailed work is in- 
volved in making these selections. This is a 
job the junior chamber of commerce cheer- 
fully accepted and is performing in a most 
commendable manner. It devoted more than 
1,000 man-hours to the program this year. 

Here is the way it works: Application 
blanks are distributed among all of the sen- 
ior classes. Students who feel their records 
for self-relfance may be worthy of commun- 
ity recognition, fill out the blanks and re- 
turn them to their home-room teachers. 

The special committee of the Jaycees then 

goes to work in earnest. Entrants are in- 
terviewed individually. So are their friends, 
their families, the neighbors, their ministers, 
their teachers as well as their employers 
and fellow workers if they have part-time 
obs. 
' It is a genuinely searching study. All 
told there are 28 selectees—28 whose rec- 
ords are good enough, the committee feels, 
to entitle them to consideration in the final 
judging to pick the eight winners. 

The names of the chosen 8 are kept a 
closely guarded secret until they are an- 
nounced at the banquet, at which the par- 
ents of all 28 selectees are guests. Thus far 
there have been no leaks. I am sure of that 
because last Thursday night I sat at a table 
with the publisher and general manager of 
the Middletown Journal and their wives, and 
I observed they were as much in the dark in 
identifying the winners as was anybody else. 

At the dinner the presentations were made 
by honorary life members of the Jaycees. A 
synopsis of the winner’s record was read 
aloud. Then the winner was invited to the 
platform for official greeting and handshak- 
ing and given a seat of honor in a corner of 
the ballroom. 

I was especially interested to note that 3 
of the 8 winners are Negroes—2 boys and a 
girl; and that the highest male honor ($400) 
went to 1 of the 3—-W. N. (Willie Napoleon) 
Clements, of Fenwick High School. 

Would you like to know something of this 
young colored boy’s self-reliance record? 
Briefly, it is this: He is the oldest of 9 chil- 
dren and began supporting himself when he 
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was 8 years old by delivering newspapers. As 
he grew older he took other jobs to supple- 
ment his income. 

At one time in 1953 he had 3 jobs that 
required 52 hours of work a week. All the 
time he was regularly attending school. Last 
year he played on the Fenwick football and 
track teams, took part in school plays, main- 
tained a position in the upper third of his 
class, and was elected to the National Honor 
Society. In his spare time he does the family 
washing. 

Congratulations to Mr. Sebald and the 
junior chamber of commerce. Together, they 
are making history in Middletown by dem- 
onstrating that today’s crop of teen-agers is 
every whit as good and sound and dependable 
as the youngsters were back in the days when 
mother and father and grandma and grandpa 
were kids. 





All Steamed Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, apropos of the attempt of the 
ICC to preside over the obsequies of the 
steam engine, there is an editorial in the 
Greensburg Morning Review which sums 
it up very well. With your permission I 
am including this in the REcorD: 

ALL STEAMED UP 

For those of you who thought “burying 
alive” went out with Edgar Allen Poe—take 
another look. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is branching out into the funeral 
business—and there just ain’t no death cer- 
tificates on file for what the ICC plans to 


bury. 
It seems that down in Washington on 
Thursday, the Commission is planning a 


ceremony to dedicate a memorial to steam 
locomotives. “In memory of the steam loco- 
motives that served so long and so well,” is 
the way the inscription on the monument 
will read. Past tense, that is. 

But the only trouble is, somebody on the 
ICC “goofed.” Nobody told the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, which last year moved near 
record tonnage and compiled one of the best 
operating ratios in the Nation—solely, com- 
pletely, and entirely with steam locomotives. 
And nobody told the mighty Pennsy, which 
has just started a program to reassign half 
a hundred old steamers to active duty. No- 
body told a lot of people, including the Union 
Pacific, New York Central, Illinois Central, 
Chesapeake & Ohio—must we go on? We 
could. 

And last but not least, nobody told a host 
of rail fans, to whom a diesel is no more than 
a fish-peddler’s horn mounted on a bathtub. 

But then again, this isn’t the first time the 
ICC has fumbled and stumbled; and unfor- 
tunately, it probably won’t be the last. The 
railroads will probably go on taking the short 
end of the deal, while their competition 
grows fat at taxpayers’ expense. 

It might be better if the honorable com- 
missioners spent a little more time in honest 
analysis of the Nation's transportation prob- 
lems. It might be better if they did a lot of 
things before taking a holiday to bury the 
old steamers—alive. 

In fact, we might even go along with the 
ceremony they’ve planned—provided that 
was the only point about which they were 
caught off base. Unfortunately, it isn’t— 
and consequently, this burial service they are 
running is the lump of coal that explodes 
this old steam-lover’s boiler. 
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Let’s Regain the Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the one 
thing that disturbs me most deeply about 
foreign policy is the manner in which we 
have allowed the initiative in world 
affairs to pass to the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese Communists. 

We stood aside at the Geneva Con- 
ference last year while France and the 
Communists worked out a deal for the 
partition of Indochina. It is doubtful 
whether free Vietnam can be saved from 
the Communists, but Secretary Dulles 
seemed pleased on his return from 
Geneva because he had skillfully avoided 
having any direct negotiations with the 
Chinese Reds. 

The State Department and the White 
House itself made a wretched bobble at 
the time of the Bandung Conference, 
when they first said they would not even 
talk to the Chinese Reds about a cease- 
fire in the Formosa Straits and then 
announced that, of course, they would 
talk about it. This confusion looked like 
a sign of panic, an uncertainty in our 
own minds, which gave the Chinese Reds 
@ major propaganda victory. 

Now we have negotiated an Austrian 
State Treaty, with the Soviet Union tak- 
ing the lead in making certain demands 
as the price of a treaty the Russians had 
inexcusably delayed for 10 years. I am 
not saying that the terms of this treaty 
are intolerable, that they are inexcus- 
able, but they certainly raise a question 
about the skill and determination of our 
own negotiators. They raise a question 
as to whether in this area, as well, the 
initiative went to the Soviets. There is 
a question, whether, in the reluctant 
approach of the White House to a Big 
Four meeting at the summit,” the initia- 
tive is not possessed by the Soviets. 

It is not enough for us to act wisely 
in foreign affairs. We also need to act 
with timeliness, with a clear idea of 
where we are going and what will be the 
effects of certain actions. We should not 
fight merely losing actions, but take the 
initiative in asserting our diplomatic 
leadership. 

In this connection, I offer the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper: 

LEGALIZED LOOTING 

For 10 years Soviet Russia systematically 
has looted Austria—to the extent of more 
than $1 billion. 

The Austrian Treaty, signed in Vienna-Sun- 
day, legalizes that looting and gives its bless- 
ing to more—to extremely high Austrian 
ransom payments to the Kremlin for another 
10 years. 

It may be this treaty was the best to be 
had, that it is less onerous than previous 
demands, that it is a cheap price to pay for 
getting the Red army out of Austria. 

But let us not kid ourselves that the 
Austrian Treaty is a bargain—for Austria 
or the rest of the free world. 

If Austria cannot meet the future ransom 
payments, she undoubtedly will turn to the 
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United States for help. So the Senate shoul 
take a long, careful look at the complicate 
economic clauses of the Austrian Treaty whe 
it 1s called to ratify the signature of ju. 
Foster Dulles. . 
The first question for the Senate to ack 
is: Why are the original Soviet econom, 
demands still included in the treaty tex; i 
the so-called Soviet concessions mage to 
Austria at Moscow are sincere? There 
in the treaty only a backhanded reference 
to the concessions. 7 
The second question is: Why, after 10 years 
of Soviet looting of Austria, must that sma)) 
poor country pay more to the Reds? That 
makes meaningless the 1943 Moscow pledge 
and the preamble of the treaty itself, whic, 
classify Austria as a “liberated” victim of 
nazism rather than a former enemy, 
Even if the Kremlin lives up to its eco. 
nomic concessions to Austia—the ones not 
spelled out in the treaty—it is a long, harg 
road ahead for a country that Primarily js 
only a mountainous tourist attraction. 
Austria agrees—with American, British 
and French approval—to pay the Kr milin: 


Seventy-two million barrels of crude oj! ip 
the next 10 years. That’s worth about $209 
million. The Soviets already have taken more 


than that out of Austria since 1945 and, in 
the process, ruined some of her best fields by 
rapid stripping. 

Two million dollars to get back the Danu. 
bian Steamship Co. which—after 10 years 
in Red hands—is unlikely to be worth much, 
Russia still holds the assets of that company 
in the other satellite countries. 

Payment in Austrian goods totaling $159 
million in the next 6 years for some 300 in- 
dustrial firms the Soviets seized in 1945 as 
“German assets” and have been operating— 
and ruining—for 10 years. The catch here 
is that the Soviets alone will decide what 
goods they will accept. 

The Red Army stole these firms in 1945 un- 
der the guise of “German assets.” Now the 
treaty makes it mandatory on Austria to buy 
back these stolen properties. And our read- 
ing of the treaty indicates that if the Krem- 
lin is not satisfied with the payments it can 
go back to its original demands—confiscation 
of the properties. 

Before the Senate ratifies this treaty, it 
carefully should ponder whether this country 
should put its name to a document which 
perhaps had some validity when drafted 7 or 
8 years ago, but today seems a contradiction 
of the principles for which we stand. 

Since the war the United States has given 
Austria nearly $1 billion in economic aid. 
Soviet Russia has taken at least that much 
out of the other end. It doesn’t take much 
of a mathematician to figure out who has 
been paying the Kremlin’s bill. 

Who is going to pay it during the next 10 
years? 





Fort Leonard Wood as a Permanent 
Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, ! 
asked the Missouri congressional dele- 
gation to join me in urging Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, “” 
declare Fort Leonard Wood a permanent 
training center. The letter which fol- 
lows, signed by all 13 members of the 
delegation, was sent to the Secretary 
today. Fort Leonard Wood, located in 
the Eighth Congressional District 0 
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wissouri, has for several years been 
recognized as one of the best engineer- 
ing training installations in the Nation. 
The overall economic stability of the 
area would be greatly strengthened by 
a designation of permanency. Such 
stabilization would improve the local 
environment for the men who train 
there. Permanent status for the fort 
would also result in a saving of money 
for the Federal Government by making 
possible a more economic administra- 
tion than is possible in operating the 
facility on a temporary and indefinite 
phasis. It is a very definite opinion of 
the Missouri delegation that the confu- 
sion and insecurity in regard to this 
excellent training center should be defi- 
nitely settled by declaring the fort 
permanent. 

The letter from the Missouri delega- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense follows: 

May 25, 1955. 
CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This is to urge that 
Fort Leonard Wood be designated as a per- 
manent installation. It is one of the best 
equipped Army camps in the United States, 
yet for the want of a permanent designation 


this installation is operating on a costly 
short-time basis. A more ideal locaton can- 
not be found for a permant facility to train 
engineers aS has been stated on many occa- 
sions by our military leaders. A permanent 


declaration would provide for the proper 
business climate that is beneficial to the 
soldier. The Missouri delegation in Congress 
submits that in the interest of realistic 
national defense and long-range Federal 
economy, Fort Wood be declared permanent, 
and we urge that immediate and serious 
consideration be given to this proposal which 
we can assure you has enthusiastic support. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sruart SYMINGTON, CLARENCE CANNON, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, RICHARD BOLLING, 
W. R. Hutu, Jr., PauL JONES, GEORGE 
H. CHRISTOPHER, THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
Jr., DEWEY SHorRT, THomasS B. CurrTIs, 
FRANK M. KARSTEN, MorGAN M. 
MouLper, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 





Owen J. Roberts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, Owen J. 
coberts early became a member of the 
American Law Institute and served as 
a member of the council from 1924 to 
1936. His death on May 17, 1955, ended 
a career which had been as useful as 

was comprehensive in its scope. As 
advocate, teacher, and judge, he attained 
eminence in each of these branches of 
our profession. 

an advocate he was perhaps at his 
His was an imposing presence and 
manner of speaking immediately ar- 
ted attention and invited assent. 
urts and juries quickly realized that 
‘S seeming sincerity was not a mere 
‘rick of advocacy but a manifestation 
0: his inner self. He was as thorough 
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in preparation as he was effective in 
delivery. His translation to the bench 
deprived the bar of one of its brightest 
ornaments. 

As a teacher he combined clarity of 
statement with a capacity to elicit from 
the student the best that was in him. 
He is gratefully remembered by those 
who sat under him for his contagious 
enthusiasm and for the _ intellectual 
stimulus which he supplied. 

As a judge he was openminded and 
just. His was not a subtle mind. His 
intellectual processes were simple and 
direct and the clarity of his thinking 
was reflected in his written opinions. 
His approach to constitutional and social 
problems underwent changes as case 
after case of capital importance came 
before the Supreme Court. Classified by 
some as a liberal when appointed, he 
was regarded by others as a conserva- 
tive. The truth is that he could not 
fairly be regarded as an extremist in 
either direction. He dealt with each 
case on its merits as he conceived them 
to be. In the closing years of his term 
of service he seemed to find himself out 
of sympathy with the views of a ma- 
jority of his colleagues and his ultimate 
retirement was popularly regarded as 
attributable to this circumstance. How- 
ever this may be, he reflected the think- 
ing of a great section of the American 
public, and when he quitted the bench 
a substantial segment of his fellow citi- 
zens lost an able and fearless representa- 
tive. 

Roberts was a man of spotless charac- 
ter and blameless life. His ideals were 
high and he sought to express them in 
conduct. Not only the members of the 
institute but a great company of loyal 
friends everywhere will unite in ac- 
claiming him as a citizen of whom the 
Republic may well be proud. 





United States Job Is a Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“United States Job Is a Privilege” as it 
appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, Tuesday, 
May 17, 1955: 

UNITED STATES JOB IS A PRIVILEGE 


The United States Supreme Court is now 
considering a case in which an argument 
seems to have been made that a Government 
job is aright, not a privilege. If the Court so 
holds it will be difficult to see how the Amer- 
ican people can protect themselves from 
keeping people on the Government payroll 
who may be trying to undermine our free 
institutions. 

The case involves Dr. John Punnett Peters, 
Yale professor, who was dismissed from a 
Government post as part-time consultant to 
the Surgeon General. 

Dr. Peters has been allied with a long list 
of Communist fronts. He was affiliated with 


three organizations boosting the Spanish 
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Loyalists. These organizations were later de- 
clared subversive by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. He was national spon- 
sor of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. During the period of the Hitler- 
Stalin truce the league was all for peace. 
When Hitler attacked Russia the league 
shouted for war. 

He was a signer of a letter in the magazine, 
Soviet Russia Today, that stated, “The Soviet 
Union continues as always to be a consistent 
bulwark against war and aggression, and 
works unceasingly for the goal of a peaceful 
international order.” 

Dr. Peters championed the cause of Earl 
Browder and William Z. Foster, Communist 
leaders. He was on the national committee 
of something called the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
which sought to have the House Un-American 
Activities Committee disbanded. He fought 
against the deportation of Harry Bridges, and 
condemned the shameful persecution of Ger- 
hart Eisler, the Communist who later jumped 
his bail, fled behind the Iron Curtain, and 
eventually became propaganda chief for East 
Germany. 

These are just samples of a long list. 

That a man with Dr. Peters’ record should 
ever be employed by the Surgeon General is 
incredible. But once he got on Uncle Sam’s 
payroll, do the people have a right to take 
him off? 

Emphatically, we think they do. The doc- 
tor claims that he was never confronted by 
his accusers. He says the Constitution was 
thus violated. 

If Dr. Peters were being sentenced to fail 
he would be right. But he is not being 
sentenced or fined for any crime at all. He 
is merely being separated from a Govern- 
ment job—a separation that would have 
been justified if he had spent too much time 
at the water cooler. 

The FBI has many informants inside the 
the Communist conspiracy. Communists 
would like nothing better than to force the 
FBI to reveal such informants. But if 
proof can be established without requiring 
the testimony of the persons who tipped 
the FBI off why should the proof not stand 
on its own feet? 

Every effort is already being made to ease 
the departures of those who are regarded 
as poor loyalty risks. Many of them, per- 
haps including Dr. Peters, are innocent 
dupes, who would not consciously hurt the 
United States. So the Government publishes 
no charges. A man can quietly return to his 
civilian job or his professorship with no one 
the wiser. 

But Dr. Peters has chosen to make a fight 
out of it. We hope he gets licked. There 
is not going to be much left of security if 
the only people the American people can 
fire are those who admit membership in the 
Communist Party and openly boast of the 
part they intend to play in the destruction 
of our country. 





Our Heritage—The American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the recent anniversary 
of the evacuation of Boston that took 
place in South Boston, Mass., on March 
17, there were conducted historical exer- 
cises the Sunday before at South Boston 
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High School, at which exercises Senator 
McNamara, of Michigan, made an out- 
standing address, which I have previ- 
ously inserted in the Recorp. At the his- 
torical exercises a very fine young man, 
13 years of age, who lives in my district, 
Francis S. Grant, a pupil of the Gate 
of Heaven High School, in South Boston, 
thrilled the audience with a masterly de- 
livery of patriotic oratory. 

I am pleased to include in my exten- 
sion of remarks the splendid address that 
this young man made on that occasion. 
With young men of this kind throughout 
the country, we can look to the future 
with confidence for sound leadership. 

The address follows: 

Our HEerRITaAGE—THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


“Life lived in peace, contented and free. 
This is the heritage forever to be.” 

The eve of evacuation day, 1955—and 
youth looks at America and the precious 
heritage which is theirs. Youth looks to 
America as well—for hope, for inspiration, 
and for encouragement. The present genera- 
tion hunger for their share in our national 
heritage, and eagerly seek to imbibe the basic 
principles and fundamental ideals of our 
American way of life. They yearn for fields 
of endeavor in which to increase their zeal 
for American democracy. And how can this 
be accomplished better than from good ex- 
ample and training? Yet, from mediums 
through which this could best be done— 
from radio and rostrum, from newsreel and 
newspaper, from magazine and microphone, 
by telephone and television—youth is being 
warned of the subtle dangers that threaten 
them on all sides; dire prophecies of a none 
too promising future; and of disintegrating 
forces at work throughout the world. This 
future belongs to our young people, for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

The oncoming generation of youth looks to 
their educators to develop in them “an un- 
derstanding, a love, and a zeal for the skills, 
attitudes, and ideals that will prepare them 
for effective and active American citizenship 
and world cooperation for peace.” They ap- 
peal to you, dear friends, to teach them “to 
carry forward with unfiinching determina- 
tion the torch of freedom, justice, and hu- 
manity.” They must be taught “to become 
proficient in the skills of inquiry and of dis- 
cussions, and to develop habits of discrim- 
inating radio and television listening as well 
as reading.” 

“Learning experiences geared to their ma- 
turity level” must be placed at their disposal, 
and these experiences must challenge them 
“to identify democratic values and to act 
cooperatively and efficiently in a wide variety 
of life situations.” (John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education.) 

The home, the school, and society at large 
can be powerful factors in aiding to attain 
these ends. Several years ago a group of 
public-minded American citizens was re- 
sponsible for the historic nationwide jour- 
ney of the Freedom Train with its priceless 
documents of liberty—to cite only one ex- 
ample of an endeavor to show our youth 
a part of their national heritage. 

Tell them, and tell them constantly, about 
their wonderful country. In the heart of 
every young American boy and girl there is 
@ vital spark of patriotism which can be 
easily kindled into a glowing flame of love 
for this heritage which is theirs. 

You all have read the story of the man 
without a country. You remember, no 
doubt, how the young American, Philip 
Nolan, suffered years of atonement and re- 
gret from the terrible sentence which had 
been given to them—never to see or hear 
the name of his native land again. How he 
prayed that he might be allowed to return, 
if only to die there. “In his last hours, 
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*Tell me about America, tell me about Amer- 
ica’ was his constant dying appeal. Yes, 
friends—in the home, in the classrooms, 
the pulpits, the courts of justice, the play- 
grounds, the athletic fields; yes, friends of 
the press, radio, and television, tell young 
Americans of America.” (Prof. Edwin J. 
Brown, University of Santa Clara, Califor- 
nia.) Day in and day out, over and over 
again, from every source available to this 
country which God has favored above every 
nation, we must tell our youth that God is 
the author of law and the source of all 
authority. 

To the young people of today, those in high 
places have a grave responsibility. Youthisa 
hero worshipper. Let not their idols be found 
with feet of clay. Integrity is more than a 
personal matter; large issues are at stake. 
Where is the man who, if he thinks at all, is 
willing to think of himself responsible for the 
shattering of some youthful ideal? We must 
hold up to them as models—a Washington, a 
Lincoln, a Jefferson, a Commander Shea, a 
Mayor Hines, and an Archbishop Cushing. 
Nature’s noblemen all. 

The generation coming to manhood may 
well profit by this splendid heritage, and it 
is safe to say they will not disappoint their 
loved country. In spite of the invectives 
hurled at youth today by an alarmed and out- 
raged public, our country, like a good mother, 
remembers the superb courage displayed at 
Normandy, Iwo Jima, Korea and the like, 
and remembering, she loves and trusts her 
children. 

As a representative of American manhood, 
I pledge to do all in my power to preserve this 
unprecedented heritage of freedom, to lift 
high the torch of liberty that it may cast its 
lustrous light for the peace and happiness of 
all posterity. In our hands has been placed 
this heritage. We shall strive to guard it 
well. 





Views on the Military Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from a GI in Germany: 

May 19, 1955. 
Hon. RuTH THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Miss THomMpsoN: The form of this 
letter might not be exactly correct, byt it 
will carry the message. Between you and me. 

My letter is in regard to President Eisen- 
hower’s bill on new military reserve program. 
First, let me introduce myself—before spout- 
ing off. I am a private in the United States 
Army in Germany. Enlisted for active serv- 
ice. Attended college for 1 year, before de- 
ciding to come into the Army and get it over 
with. Iam 19 years old, a future Republican, 
and, after 6 more years of schooling, a lawyer, 
I hope. 

I am very much opposed to the second part 
of the bill, as is almost every other GI. Look, 
we spend 2 years in this Army—no kick on 
that. However, to come home and play sol- 
dier for 1 night a week and 15 days a year 
just doesn’t set with the average American 
boy (or man). Is a person so narrow-minded 
that he cannot see the morale of a forced 
unit, like proposed, would be zero? A radi- 
cal statement? No. 

It is not normal for one to want to live 
under military law—partially military law, 
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Ishould say. What a laugh—miss two meet, 
ings, and 45 days in the Army. Can you jn, 
agine the attitudes a person who has already 
spent 2 years in the Army toward suc 
organization. 

Miss Thompson, how much military know). 
edge do you think a person in a negative 
frame of mind would obtain or renew in 
2,3, or 4 hours a week? I have up unti! this 
time possessed much respect for the man in 
charge. But I say because he is a military 
man and “ate this life up” (in GI words), js 
no sign every Tom, Dick, and Harry does, 

Certainly, I, like everyone else, am more 
than willing to spend these 2 years to gain q 
basic knowledge of the service. But Civilian 
and military “just don’t mix.” 

I might say you could find a standard ide, 
of what the attitude would be in requireq 
ROTC for 2 years in college. Man, they just 
don’t like the combination of civilian ang 
military. 

True—some do like it—National Guard— 
great, if you like it. Okay, up to now yoy 
figured this is just a guy too lazy to go toa 
meeting and summer camp. Don’t give up— 
I have a little more. First of all I would like 
to parallel this subject as I could see it af. 
fecting myself. I plan to get married when 
I get out of the service and return to col. 
lege. Naturally, I will have to work. Sol 
find a Job working evenings while attending 
college. Special case? No. There are 
many going to college under these very 
conditions. 

Okay, so I work 5 or 6 nights a week—1 
night a week guard. Summer vacation 
from work—guard or UMT for 2 weeks. Miss 
THOMPSON, ask yourself how would you like 
it? Okay say “Now, now, it won't be so bad.” 
How about asking the guys in general who 
are reluctant to spend 2, 3, or 4 years in the 
Army how they would like to be a militarized 
(if such a word exists) civilian? I am sure 
you don’t have to ask. Do you honestly be- 
lieve you would maintain a high morale 
among a forced or UMT group? 

Maybe I am ignorant of many facts—but I 
do not believe I am so ignorant that I can- 
not pick up general opinion. Think it over 
and I certainly hope you will or have voted 
negative on this bill. If it goes through, 
just count one less Republican in 1956. I 
will not stick with a GOP of UMT. Thank 
you. Tam 

Sincerely yours, 
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Give Benson a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star en- 
titled “Give Benson a Chance.” 

Not only the speech given by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson at Purdue Uni- 
versity but also the sound proposals of- 
fered by Mr. Benson have made an ap- 
peal to the farmers and consumers of the 
Middle West States: 

GIvE BENSON A CHANCE 

The most consistent, and we believe rightly 
80, member of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is Secretary of Agriculture Benson. He 
has not once trimmed his sails for political 
expediency. 
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Thursday, at Purdue University, Mr. Ben- 
son again answered the supporters of high 
igid support prices with reason and logic. 
= noted that present farm-price levels, the 
huge surpluses in storage, the billions spent 
on stored grain and other commodities, the 

rice slump all occurred under rigid price 
supports. Some farmers and others blame 
Benson for whatever woes they might now 
have. But Benson’s program has not even 

F gone into effect. It won’t go into effect until 
es wal waste, tremendous expense to 
taxpayers, dropping prices and other mis- 
haps on the farm all under the present 
high rigid price-support program, Isn’t it 
time to give Benson @ chance to prove his 
case for flexible supports? 


TT 


Unify and Strengthen Forces of Peace and 
Freedom in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
} Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
» the Congress to the splendid efforts be- 
ing made by American labor in counter- 
ing the propaganda of the Communists. 
One of the major appeals which the 
Communists make is to the working peo- 
ple of the world, and there can be no 
more authoritative answer to them than 
the answer which comes from free- 
f trade unionism. I especially want to 
point out two excellent statements 
adopted by the AFL executive council 
at its meeting in Washington, D, C., on 
May 5, 1955. 

The statements follow: 

Uniry AND STRENGTHEN ForcES OF PEACE AND 
FREEDOM IN EUROPE 

Ten years ago this week, the Nazi aggres- 
sors were crushed on the field of battle. 
But the cessation of military hostilities in 
Europe and the subsequent Japanese sur- 
render did not bring mankind the human 
liberty and international harmony for which 
it yearned. 

Today, world peace and freedom are 
gravely menaced by another dangerous to- 
talltarian enemy—the imperialist Moscow- 
Peiping axis, with its worldwide subversive 
Communist conspiracy. In this situation, 
t and foremost task of American labor 

i the American people, the primary task 
of the free world and its free labor move- 

nts, is to preserve peace and protect and 
mote freedom. 

COMMUNIST MILITARY MACHINE 
Communist imperialism has built a gi- 
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gantic military machine. The Communist 
ageressors combine firmness of basic aim 
With flexibility of strategy and tactics. They 
often hypocritically conceal their funda- 
mental objectives in order to confuse and 
divide the democratic peoples and foster 


among them policies of appeasement and 
pl cemeal surrender—policies facilitating 
Communist conquest and enslavement of the 
entire world. 

But Soviet imperialism is beset by many 
Serious difficulties. Communist economy in 
Europe and Asia is @ miserable failure— 
ag ravated by crushing armament burdens, 

war in Korea, and Peiping’s mounting 
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industrial and military needs. Disfllusion- 
ment and restiveness are rife 
peoples of the Iron Curtain orbit. 

The collapse of the Communist hope for a 
deepgoing economic crisis in the United 
States, with devastating consequences for 
the free world, coupled with the slowly but 
solidly rising unity and strength of the 
democratic camp, have likewise profoundly 
affected Moscow’s cold war startegy for world 
domination. 

The Kremlin is now seeking time in which 
to overcome its own difficulties, to strengthen 
its military establishment and destroy the 
vigilance and unity of the democratic fold. 
For these reasons, the Moscow-Peiping Axis 
is not restorting today to frontal acts of 
direct aggression which might precipitate a 
world war. It now seeks to atain its next 
objectives primarly through negotiations and 
s0-called peace maneuvers. 

In Europe, Moscow’s present main objective 
is to prevent the rearmament of Germany 
and its integration with the democratic 
West. The Kremlin does not really fear the 
projected German rearmament which is to 
be controlled and restricted by the West 
European Union (WEU). Moreover, in the 
atomic age, Germany could not, even if she 
wanted to, wage war by herself. 

Moscow opposes German rearmament and 
association with the WEU soley because 
these policies would promote the economic 
and political integration and the collective 
security of free Europe, thereby greatly 
strengthening the forces deterring further 
Communist subversion and aggression. 

Because its “New Look” maneuvers and 
threats have failed to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the London-Paris Accords, Moscow is 
now making a new move to prevent or at 
least delay, a contribution by the Federal 
Republic of Germany to its own defense and 
to the collective security of free Europe. 
This maneuver centers around a state treaty 
for Austria. After sabotaging the adoption 
of such a state treaty for nearly 10 years 
and after having compelled Austria and the 
3 western powers to accept unsound eco- 
nomic and inhuman political amendments, 
the Kremlin has finally agreed to enter into 
a treaty. 


HEAVY AUSTRIAN REPARATIONS 


Under the guise of the so-called German 
assets clause, heavy reparation payments are 
to be imposed on the people of Austria. For 
10 years, the Austrian people will be com- 
pelled to turn over to the Kremlin for noth- 
ing a@ million tons of oil annually. The 
sovereignty of the Austrian people, their 
right to independent action in their foreign 
relations and their freedom of association 
with other countries, will be seriously im- 
paired by the provisions of the treaty which 
call for Austria’s neutralization but do not 
guarantee its territorial integrity. 

In pointing out these unsatisfactory fea- 
tures, it must be emphasized that it was the 
firm democratic attitude of the Austrian peo- 
ple and the growing unity and strength of 
the allied powers which forced Russia into 
readiness to grant even such a state treaty. 
Belated Soviet readiness to sign even this 
state treaty with Austria is intended chiefly 
as bait for Germany. Moscow would have 
the 50 million people of the Federal German 
Republic believe that, if they follow the 
Austrian example and renounce military 
and political association with the West they 
could achieve national reunification in free- 
dom. 

We appeal to the German people, and 
especially to their free labor movement, not 
to fall into the trap set for them by the 
Kremlin. The German people of the four 
occupation zones are in a position very dif- 
ferent from that of Austria—in respect to 
size of their population and area, strength 
of their economy, potential world role, and 
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lack of one national government authority 
for the whole country. 

Furthermore, since the Berlin Conference 
of February 1954, the Kremlin has given no 
indication that it is now willing to accept in- 
ternationally supervised free elections in its 
zone of occupation or to consent to German 
national reunification in freedom. The 
present Soviet attempt to strangle West Ber- 
lin is the latest confirmation of Moscow’s de- 
termination to extend its stranglehold west- 
ward, with a view of bringing the entire 
country under the Communist yoke. 


MOSCOW WANTS PUPPET 


Moscow wants no national reunification of 
Germany in freedom, but only the creation 
of a bigger German puppet state behind the 
Iron Curtain—a state under which every 
German, on both sides of the Elbe, would 
be robbed of all freedom—national and hu- 
man alike. Such Communist unification of 
Germany would be the gravest threat to 
world peace and freedom. 

Free German labor knows very well that, 
as late as December 10, 1954, Molotov threat- 
ened to shut the door, once and for all, to 
any further negotiations regarding the Aus- 
trian State Treaty and German reunification, 
if the London-Paris Agreements were rati- 
fied. But scarcely had these agreements 
been ratified when Moscow reopened nego- 
tiations on Austria and even hastened to 
accept the very treaty it had so adamantly 
refused to sign in February 1954. 

This shows that—contrary to what the 
opponents of German rearmament have been 
asserting—the policy of peace through demo- 
cratic unity and strength is the only one 
that will force Moscow into earnest negotia- 
tions and concessions. Only by expanding 
their relations with the free peoples and 
strengthening their own defenses as part of 
the collective-security system of free Europe, 
can the German people hope to obtain any 
concessions from Moscow in the direction of 
national reunification in freedom. 

Toward furthering the integration of free 
Europe and the national reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom, toward safeguarding Aus- 
tria against going through an experience like 
the 1948 Czechoslovakian Communist coup 
d’etat or the 1950 experience of the Republic 
of Korea after the withdrawal of American 
troops, we propose the following measures 
for consideration and action by our Govern- 
ment: 

1. Four-power guaranty—exercised only in 
concert—to safeguard Austria's territorial in- 
tegrity in the event it is menaced by any of 
the signatory powers. 

2. Four-power agreement to submit for 
binding decision to Hague International 
Court of Justice all differences which may 
arise among them over execution of the 
treaty. 

3. Article XVI is not to be replaced with 
a new provision in the treaty or by any sepa- 
rate arrangement which might be employed 
against displaced persons and refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries. 

4. After the signing of the treaty by the 
four powers, no other conditions shall be set 
for the withdrawal of all the occupation 
forces, whose departure shall be completed 
not later than the end of the year. 

5. Upon the signing of the treaty, Austria 
should be admitted to the United Nations, 
which should also guarantee its national in- 
dependence and territorial integrity for 25 
years. 

6. Set up an International Commission to 
supervise and assure the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from neighboring satellite coun- 
tries, as provided for in state treaty. 

7. Press for an early Four-Power Confer- 
ence, the sole agenda of which shall be: 
reunification of Germany in freedom. 

8. In the preparations for and the delibera- 
tions of such a conference, the Western de- 
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mocracies should cooperate with the Federal 
German Republic—especially in assuring (a) 
internationally supervised free elections 
throughout the four zones and all Berlin; 
(b) the democratically elected National As- 
sembly establishing an all-German central 
government and adopting a provisional con- 
stitution; (c) complete sovereignty of Ger- 
many in the conduct of its domestic and 
foreign policy and the consequent exercise of 
its sovereign rights to review, reaffirm, or re- 
ject any international agreement hitherto 
entered into by the Federal Republic or the 
East Zone puppet authority. 

9. Toward speeding the implementation of 
the London-Paris accords and toward mak- 
ing the West European Union “a focus of 
European integration,” the idea of European 
unity should be furthered in a practical 
manner through American economic aid and 
technical assistance to such specific projects 
for European integration as the establish- 
ment of a Free Europe Authority to construct 
and operate continental oil pipelines; unify 
the ‘European rail, water, and air transport 
systems; coordinate the electricity, water- 
power, and atomic energy resources; and 
launch all-European health and cultural 
projects. 

10. Toward assuring the democratic char- 
acter of such projects and the great mass of 
the people sharing equitably in the benefits 
thereof, the free trade unions of the coop- 
erating countries should be drawn into active 
consultation and full participation in their 
policymaking bodies. 





Towarp LESSENING TENSION AND PROMOTING 
PROSPERITY IN ASIA 


On the Asian front of the international 
cold war, Moscow is now waging a two- 
pronged drive. It seeks to strengthen the 
diplomatic prestige and military prowess of 
its Chinese-Communist partner. At the 
same time, it seeks to undermine the con- 
fidence of the peoples of the Far East in 
America as a reliable and formidable oppo- 
nent of Soviet expansion. 


Moscow does not now want to be involved 
in any large scale Peiping aggression which 
might lead to a major war in Asia. Com- 
munist Chinese economy is in a catastrophic 
condition. Its 5-year plan has collapsed at 
the very outset. 

In the rural regions, increasing numbers 
of peasants are bitterly resisting collectivi- 
gation. Here serious famine is the order of 
the day. The Peiping war lords have no ar- 
mament industry of their own. They are 
dependent on Moscow for modern weapons. 
Soviet economy, already beset by many seri- 
ous difficulties of its own, would be gravely 
endangered, if it were to undertake to equip 
and sustain Mao Tse-tung hordes for war- 
fare in the atomic age. 


FERTILE FOR SUBVERSION 


On the other hand, vast areas of Asia are 
now fertile soil for Communist penetration 
and subversion. Today, the prospects for 
Communist advance and aggrandizement 
are much stronger in Asia. That is why 
communism is now more belligerent here 
than anywhere else. 


Actually, Soviet communism has been wag- 
ing war here for the last 10 years—on the 


Chinese mainland, in Korea, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Malaya, and in the Formosa 
Straits. As in World Wars I and II, the 


aggressors here have attacked whenever they 
doubted that their intended victims would 
resist aggression or believed that their allies 
would not come to their aid militarily. If 
world war III has not yet broken out here, 
it certainly is not due to any restraint volun- 
tarily exercised by the Communists. 

The Kremlin’s current policy is to continue 
this state of affairs as most favorable for 
promoting Communist subversion and in- 
filuence—at the same time avoiding a major 
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war which might well lead to the destruction 
of the entire Soviet “paradise.” 

Hence, the Moscow-Peiping Axis mixes 
threats of war with flowery expressions of 
peaceful intentions to cultivate neutralism 
as a force against American influence in the 
Far East. It operates a huge narcotics smug- 
gling ring, the profits of which are used for 
financing drives to penetrate and dominate 
the trade union and peasant organizations 
and to foment guerrilla warfare in the 
Orient. It resorts to local aggressions. 


FATAL TO BYPASS U. N. 


In this light, the Chinese Communist 
strategy of offering to engage in bilateral 
negotiations with the United States is very 
clear in allits sinister implications. It would 
be almost a death blow to the prestige of 
the United Nations to be thus bypassed by 
a regime which it has condemned as an 
aggressor. Such negotiations, conducted 
outside the U. N., would discourage our 
friends and encourage Mao Tse-tung and his 
masters in Moscow to redouble their efforts 
to conquer all Asia. 

In short, the essence of Communist strat- 
egy in the Formosa Straits, at this hour, is, 
simultaneously, to beguile the American peo- 
ple and all other free nations with peaceful 
promises and employ threats of war so as to 
beguile and frighten them into bilateral ne- 
gotiations and into new concessions vital to 
the Peiping regime’s plans for further large- 
scale aggression. 

Our Government should weigh very seri- 
ously the possible consequences of such ne- 
gotiations outside the United Nations. To- 
ward encouraging and strengthening the 
forces of peace and freedom and discourag- 
ing aggression in Asia, we propose that our 
Government should pursue the following 
course of action: 

(1) Immediate generous aid—military, 
material, and technical—should be extended 
to Formosa along with assistance in secur- 
ing higher standards of living and greater 
democracy for its people. Coordinated joint 
efforts should be made to transform this re- 
maining territory of free China into a model 
for democracy in the eyes of the oppressed 
and hungry on the Chinese mainland and the 
millions of overseas Chinese throughout the 
rest of Asia. 

(2) Seek reciprocal agreements with our 
European and Asian allies to join with us in 
the active protection of these remaining free 
areas of the Republic of China as part of our 
overall agreement to cooperate with them in 
protecting any other free area against Mos- 
cow-Peiping aggression. 


RELEASE ALL PRISONERS 


(3) Our Government should press for more 
energetic action by the United Nations for 
securing the release of all American and 
other United Nations war prisoners forcibly 
held by the Peiping regime in violation of 
international law and elementary human 
decency. 

(4) Our highest military authorities, in 
consultation with their colleagues of the 
Republic of China and SEATO, should con- 
sider and determine the status of the Que- 
moy and Matsu Islands—solely from the 
viewpoint of the vital interests and strategic 
needs of all the free peoples of the world. 

(5) Toward paralyzing the plan of the 
Moscow-Peiping Axis and its neutralist 
aides-de-camp to exploit hypocritically the 
Bandung Conference protest against colon- 
ialism, our Government should make every 
effort to convince its allies to act promptly 
in undertaking measures leading to national 
freedom for the colonial peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 

(6) Increased aid to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries for raising their 
productivity and purchasing power, over- 
coming illiteracy, improving their health, 
and building up stable institutions of self- 
government and free-trade unions. 
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Labor Determined Handling of Union Wel. 


fare Funds Shall Be Controlled by High 
Standard of Ethics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of newspaper stories have been printeg 
about alleged abuses in union-negotiateg 
health and welfare funds, and some eX- 
amples have been disclosed by a sub. 
committee of this Heuse. I think the 
record should show that the responsibje 
leaders of organized labor are aware of 
these situations and determined to wipe 
them out. 

The record should include, as well, the 
fact that many of the so-called abuses 
occurred when a selfish few took advan- 
tage of all the latitude the law allowed— 
the perfectly legal brokers’ fees and 
agents’ fees permitted established and 
reliable representatives of insurance 
companies, 


Responsible national leaders of unions 
are determined that the handling of 
union welfare funds shall be controlled 
by a high standard of ethics. They are 
determined that no labor official, of 
whatever rank, shall derive personal gain 
from a health, welfare, or pension clause 
in a collective bargaining contract. The 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor considered this problem 
on May 5 and adopted an adiirable 
statement of principles. Under permis- 
sion to revise and extend my remarks, I 
add the text of the program on health 
and welfare funds adopted by the execu- 
tive council of the AFL: 

SUGGESTED GUIDES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 

In the development of plans through the 
process of collective bargaining designed to 
provide some measure of protection to the 
health and welfare of millions of ware earn- 
ers and their families, the labor movement 
is fulfilling its historic role. Being denied by 
Government the comprehensive health in- 
surance protection for the people of the Na- 


tion which the American Federation of Labor 
has supported for many years, labor unions 
have secured for their members the best pro- 


tection available. 

At its recent convention in Los Angeles, 
the American Federation of Labor strongly 
reaffirmed its position in favor of 4 system 
of national health insurance. The conven- 
tion also recommended to affiliates the ad- 
vantages of prepayment plans which provide 
comprehensive direct medical services and 
which emphasize preventive care, pointing 
out that, in addition to their other advan- 
tages, such programs are not subject to most 
of the abuses that have been found in some 
cash indemnity plans offered by commerci@! 
insurance carriers. The convention further 
declared that: 

“It is incumbent upon every organization 


affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor to take every step that may be avail- 
able to it to clean up any such situations 
that may exist within its province, to take 
appropriate action against any official guilty 


of abuses, and to establish a system of stand- 
ards, methods, and procedures in the ad- 
ministration and policing of health and we! 
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fare programs that will prevent the recur- 
rence of such abuses. 

In the control and operation of health and 
welfare plans of whatever type, the best in- 
terests of the members must be the govern- 
ing consideration. The private interests of 
others concerned with these plans—whether 
) officials, employers, insurance carriers 
and agents, public officials, doctors, or 
others—must not be permitted to stand in 
the way of any steps that may be required 
to protect the rights of beneficiaries. Such 
steps should be designed not only to pre- 
yent corrupt or unethical practices, but to 
assure that the financial resources of these 
plans are employed in such a way as to be of 
the greatest practical value to those for 
whose benefit they are established and to 
preserve the protection these plans provide 
for millions of working people. 

4. ACTION BY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS 


The American Federation of Labor has no 
authority to direct the internal affairs of its 
affliated organizations. It is, however, the 
responsibility of each affiliated national or 
international union to protect the interests 
of its membership in this field in the manner 
best suited to the particular problems and 
practices in its trade or industry. The recom- 
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mendations which follow are designed to aid 
affiliates in the discharge of their responsi- 
bility. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to provide this protection, such 


amendments and changes should be under- 


taken at the earliest practicable time. They 
should be designed to provide national and 
international unions with the means and the 


authority to audit funds and apply remedies 
where there is evidence of a violation of 
standards, based upon the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Where a salaried union official serves 
as employee representative or trustee in the 
administration of a welfare program, such 
service should be regarded as one of the 
functions expected to be performed by a 
union official in the normal course of his 
duties, and not as an extra function requir- 
ing further compensation, over and above 


nz 


his salary, from the welfare fund. Officials 
who already receive full-time pay from their 
union should be expressly prohibited from 


receiving fees or salaries from a welfare fund. 

2. Union officials or employees who exer- 
cise responsibility or influence in the admin- 
istration of welfare programs or the place- 
ment of insurance contracts should be en- 
tirely free of any compromising ties, direct 
or indirect, with outside agencies—such as 
insurance carriers, brokers, consultants, and 
others—doing business with the welfare 
fund. Such ties cannot be reconciled with 
the duty of union officials to be guided solely 
by the best interests of the membership in 
any transactions with such agencies. At 
best, they involve a conflict of interests. At 
worst, they introduce corruption, profiteer- 
ing, and graft at the expense, directly or in- 
airectly, of the membership. Express provi- 
sion should be made for the removal of any 
union official found to be involved in such 
“es to his own personal advantage, or to 
have accepted inducements, benefits, or 
favors of any kind from such outside agen- 
clés. 

This provision is not to be construed as 
preventing the maintenance by a union offi- 
cer or employee, of an outside relationship 
Provided: (a) No substantial personal ad- 
vantage is derived from the relationship, and 
(>) the concern or enterprise is one in the 
management of which the union partici- 
pates for the benefit of its members. 

3. Where any trustee—whether employer, 
employee, or neutral—or employee of a 
health and welfare fund is found to have 
received an improper payment, the union 
Should insist upon his removal and appro- 
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priate legal action against both the party 
receiving and the party making the payment. 
In addition, if the insurance carrier, or agent, 
is involved, action against the carrier, or 
agent, should be pressed before the State 
insurance authorities, with a view to the 
cancellation of the carrier’s, or agent’s, right 
to do business in the State. 

4. Complete records of the financial oper- 
ations of welfare funds should be maintained 
in accordance with the best accepted ac- 
counting practice, with regular audits by 
certified public accountants of unquestioned 
professional integrity, at least once a year 
and preferably semiannually. All audit re- 
ports should be available to the membership 
of the union. 

5. A full annual report on welfare-fund 
operations should be furnished on request 
to individual members. Included in the re- 
port should be a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenses; all salaries and fees 
paid by the fund, to whom and in what 
amount such sums were paid, and for what 
service or purpose; a breakdown of insurance 
premium payments, if a commercial insur- 
ance carrier is involved, showing the amount 
of retentions, claims paid, dividends, com- 
missions, and service charges and to whom 
the carrier paid such commissions and 
charges; a financial statement on the part 
of the insuring or service agency, if an agency 
other than a commercial insurance carrier 
is employed; and a detailed account of the 
manner in which the reserves held by the 
fund are invested. 

6. Prior to the initial establishment of the 
plan, the relative advantages of all of the 
alternative available methods of providing 
health and welfare benefits should be fully 
explored, including self-insurance and the 
use of programs providing fully prepaid di- 
rect medical services where they exist or can 
be set up within the community, as well as 
the use of commercial insurance carriers. 
The objective should be to reduce operating 
expenses and nonbenefit costs to the mini- 
mum consistent with the safety and secu- 
rity of the program, and to make available to 
the members the maximum in termsof actual 
prepaid health services (as distinguished 
from cash payments covering an unpredict- 
able portion of actual medical bills) obtain- 
able within the limits of the revenue of the 
fund. 

7. Where a local fund selects a commer- 
cial insurance carrier, competitive bids 
should be solicited from a substantial num- 
ber of reliable carriers, and the successful 
bidder selected, after thorough investiga- 
tion, on a basis most favorable to the in- 
terests of the membership—with particular 
emphasis upon comparative retention rates, 
financial responsibility, facilities for and 
promptnescs in servicing claims, and past 
experience of the carrier, including the rec- 
ord of the carrier in dealing with trade 
unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be re- 
quired to state in writing and to report to 
the membership the specific reasons for the 
selection of the carrier finally chosen. As 
a consideration for getting the right to do 
business with the fund, the carrier should 
also be required to warrant that no fee or 
other remuneration has been paid, directly 
or indirectly, to any individual (other than 
his own employees or agents), organiza- 
tion, fund, official, trustee, or employee in 
connection with the acquisition of the busi- 
ness of the fund. 

8. Complete records of claims experience 
should be kept so that a constant check 
can be maintained on the relationship be- 
tween claims and premiums and dividends, 
and on the utilization of the various bene- 
fits. In the case of medical benefits, rec- 
ords, and statistics should also be kept 
showing the extent to which cash benefits 
paid out are sufficient to cover, or fail to 
cover, the costs and charges actually in- 
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curred by the members when they avail 
themselves of medical services. 

9. The investment of welfare fund re- 
serves in the business of any contributing 
employer, insurance carrier, or agency doing 
business with the fund, or in any enterprise 
in which any trustee, officer, or employee of 
the fund has a personal financial interest of 
so substantial a nature as to be affected by 
the fund’s investment or disinvestment, 
should be prohibited. 

This is not to be construed as preventing 
investment in an enterprise in which a union 
official is engaged by virtue of his office, 
provided (a) no substantial personal ad- 
vantage is derived from the relationship, 
and (b) the concern or enterprise is one in 
the management of which the union partic- 
ipates for the benefit of its members. 

10. The provisions of the plan governing 
eligibility for benefits should be designed to 
include, as nearly as practicable, all work- 
ers On whose wages any substantial contri- 
bution has been paid, whether such contri- 
bution was withheld from their wages or 
made on their behalf by their employers. 
Waiting periods for eligibility should not be 
of such a length as to discriminate unfairly 
against some portions of the membership, to 
the benefit of others. 


11. Every program should incorporate an 
adequate appeals procedure as a check 
against the arbitrary or unjust denial of 
claims, so as to afford the individual mem- 
ber a fair hearing and a sufficient opportu- 
nity to obtain redress where he feels his 
claim for benefits has been improperly re- 
jected. 

12. It should be emphasized that the duty 
of policing and enforcing these standards is 
shared by every union member, as: well as by 
local, national, and international officials. 
Efficiency in the administration of health 
and welfare funds should not be purchased 
at the price of union democracy. The best 
and the only ultimate safeguard of local au- 
tonomy and democracy lies in the hands of 
a vigilant, informed, and active member- 
ship, jealous of their rights and interests in 
the operation of health and welfare pro- 
grams, as well as any other trade-union pro- 
gram. As a fundamental part of any ap- 
proach to the problem of policing health and 
welfare funds, affiliated union, through edu- 
cation, publicity, and discussion programs, 
should endeavor to encourage and develop 
the widest possible degree of active and in- 
formed interest in all phases of these pro- 
grams on the part of the membership at 
large. 

B. LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

1. Federal: In order to qualify for tax de- 
ductions, every employer who contributes to 
or maintains a health and welfare plan 
should be required to file each year with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue a statement of 
the amounts contributed to or expended 
upon such a plan. If the employer main- 
tains the plan on a self-insured basis, the 
statement should be accompanied by a de- 
tailed financial statement covering the op- 
erations, expenses, and investments in- 
volved in the program. If the plan is in- 
sured with the employer by a private carrier, 
the statement should be accompanied by a 
report from the carrier on the employer’s ac- 
count, containing a breakdown of premiums 
and retentions and showing the amount of 
dividends or rate credits paid or due, claims 
experience, the amount of commissions and 
service charges, and to whom those commis- 
sions and charges were paid. 

If the employer makes his contributions 
to a trust fund, the statement filed by the 
employer should clearly identify the name, 
trustees, and address of the fund. It would 
then be the duty of the trustees of the fund 
to file, with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
an annual financial report, disclosing in de- 
tail the operations, transactions, expenses, 
and investments of the fund. 
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All statements and reports required to be 
filed, under this recommendation, should be 
made readily available to the emplcyer, 
union members directly concerned, au- 
thorized Government agencies and State in- 
surance Officials. 

2. State: 

(a) State insurance laws should be 
amended so that, in cases where an agent or 
broker is not employed and no such services 
are rendered, the requirement that commis- 
sions must nevertheless be paid to an agent 
or retained by the insurance carrier is elimi- 
nated. 

(b) Where the services of agents or brokers 
are employed, the payment of excessive com- 
missions and services charges should be 
banned. A code of standards governing 
commissions and charges should be adopted 
and enforced by State insurance commis- 
sions. 

(c) State regulatory bodies governing in- 
surance operations should be made more rep- 
resentative of the public and consumer in- 
terest. At present, State insurance commis- 
sions and departments tend to reflect and to 
be dominated by the special interests of the 
insurance industry. 

(ad) State insurance commissions and de- 
partments should assume and exercise a 
greater degree of responsibility for the in- 
tegrity, competence, and character of agents 
and brokers who are licensed by the State. 
At the present time, such a license is virtu- 
ally meaningless and offers no assurance to 
the public that a person having a license is 
reliable or subject to any really effective 
checks, surveillance or standards. As a 
minimum step, as a requirement for secur- 
ing and holding a license, the records and 
accounts of agents and brokers should be 
subject to regular and thorough inspections, 
and they should be required to file regular 
reports with State insurance commissions 
disclosing and identifying every fee and com- 
mission received in connection with a group 
policy, issued as a part of a health and wel- 
fare plan, and the nature and purpose of 
expenditures made in the course of their 
business operations. The charging of exces- 
sive fees, commissions, or expenses and the 
making of unethical or improper payments 
to secure or to hold an account should re- 
sult in the prompt revocation of the license 
to operate. 

(e) Laws which, in a number of States, 
now stand in the way of the development of 
consumer-sponsored, nonprofit medical serv- 
ice prepayment plans should be repealed so 
as to make constructive alternatives to 
limited cash indemnity insurance plans more 
generally available to trade union and other 
consumer groups. 


(f) Laws which, in a number of States, 
prohibit employers from withholding any 
part of wages earned by an employee (except 
taxes) without written authorization, should 
be amended so as to exempt from such 
prohibitions deductions made for health and 
welfare plans developed through collective 
bargaining by employers and bona fide trade 
unions, 


Capito! Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following report: 
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My vote for H. R. 12, the farm price sup- 
port program which passed in the House, is 
in keeping with my consistent support of a 
farm program assuring the farmer 90 per- 
cent of parity in normal times. That was 
my position when I became a candidate for 
Congress, and upon a reappraisal and re-ex- 
amination of the facts today, I cannot sin- 
cerely and conscientiously favor a program 
of flexible supports in view of declining 
farm prices. I do not wish to be a party to 
a@ plan that will take further away from the 
farmer that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

We hear much about parity, and it is gen- 
erally defined as follows: What the farmer 
receives for his products in comparison with 
what he has to buy; in other words, a fair 
ratio. Under H. R. 12, price supports will be 
restored to 90 percent of parity for 1955, 1956 
and 1957 on the five basic crops—wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice and peanuts. It would repeal 
the 1954 Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
established flexible price supports for these 
crops at 82% to 90 percent of parity with 
the supports to drop at low as 75 percent in 
1956 and thereafter. And the minimum 
level for support of dairy products is placed 
at 80 percent of parity instead of 75 percent 
as under the present law. 

This legislation is not an issue to be con- 
sidered from a partisan viewpoint. It is an 
issue that concerns all parts of our Ameri- 
can economy because agriculture is the back- 
bone of any real and genuine prosperity in 
our country. All segments of our economy— 
with the exception of the farmer—have a 
stabilized or rising purchasing power, and 
I feel that this legislation will help to main- 
tain a level of income for the farmer which 
will enable him to conserve and improve 
the soil. I feel it will stem the tide of re- 
cession in agriculture and assure ample pro- 
duction of food for the American people. 

Protection is provided labor through the 
minimum wage and other laws. Industry 
is protected by tariffs. Business is protected 
by fair-trade laws. And let’s not overlook 
the subsidies to business—the railroads, the 
airlines, and the shipping industry. These 
are but a few of the laws designed to pro- 
tect segments of our economy other than 
agriculture. 

Since farmers have no voice in setting the 
prices of the products they sell or of many 
of the services they have to buy, it is my 
reasoning that they also should be assured 
of some degree of economic protection based 
on fairness. Much has been said about the 
cost of such a program to the American tax- 
payers. Let’s look at the facts: 

From October 1933 through February 1955, 
a period of nearly 22 years, the total cost 
on all price-support programs has been about 
$1.9 billion and for those basic commodities 
with which we are concerned about $326.4 
million. 

How does this compare with the aid we 
‘have given to foreign countries—something 
like $40 billion Since World War II—to a 
$101 billion highway program still in the 
talking stages with a cost to the Federal 
Government being $25 billion, or to the defi- 
cit of the Post Office Department for the 
last 10 years of $4.3 billion? You could com- 
pare the cost of a price-support program 
with the $8.9 billion of surplus property ex- 
cluding stockpile materials of the Defense 
Department which is not needed now nor 
in the future. 

We might also look at a few examples of 
subsidies to business—$627 million to the 
airlines and $753 million to the shipping in- 
dustry from 1931 to 1954. Therefore, we find 
that charges of exorbitant costs for a price- 
support program are misleading. It is true 
that there are defects in a program of 90- 
percent price supports but the same can be 
said of a program of flexible supports. One 
of the most common pleas made for the flex- 
ible plan is that such a program will equalize 
production and demand and eliminate sur- 
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plus and controls. It is reasoned w 
supports are lower the supply will 
and an increase will result in the 
products. 

But Congressman C.uirrorp Horr—, 
publican of Kansas, with nearly 39 ~ 
service in the House, past chairman : Pr 
Agricultural Committee, and ranking Re ” 
lican member of that committee since mn 
stated that during the 17 years that fiexii), 
price supports have been in existence no = 
dence was ever presented to the House A : 
cultural Committee to show that the see, 
ing of price supports has caused any dea, 
degree of reduction in acreage or production 
or any relaxation of controls. And, on the 
other hand, he continued, there has been 
plenty of evidence that an increase in price 
supports will cause an increase in produc. 
tion because if farmers are assured of fai 
prices they will farm more extensively by 
investing in new machinery, using more fer. 
tilizer, which in turn requires increase ex. 
penditures from a capital standpoint and 
operating expenses. 

Congressman Hope pointed out further 
that any reduction in production means lit. 
tle, if any, reduction in operating expenses 
and that, in order to meet them, the farmer 
feels justified in trying to maintain the same 
gross income. He stated that the tendency 
is to increase rather than to decrease pro- 
duction. As to the statement that a reduc. 
tion in the price farmers receive will bring 
an increase in consumption—it is erroneous, 
said Mr. Hope, because the farm price of the 
raw material has practically no connection 
with the price of the finished article, with 
21% cents of wheat in a 20-cent loaf of bread 
and 35 cents of cotton in a $5 shirt. 

Here I would like to point out that out of 
every dollar the consumer gets today, 26 cents 
is used for food and out of each dollar that 
a consumer spends for food, the farmer re- 
ceives about 45 cents. Therefore, less than 
12 percent of the total consumer income 
reaches the farmer. 

The 1938 Agricultural Adjustmeni Act es- 
tablished flexible supports on the basic com- 
modities from 52 to 75 percent of parity with 
such supports remaining flexible until World 
War II, at which time they were increased to 
85 percent and then to 90 percent. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1948 ex- 
tended them for the 1949 crop and the act of 
1949 set the support price on a flexible basis 
from 75 to 90 percent. Since then supports 
have been continued at 90 percent by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and for 1953 and 
1954 by action of the Congress. The 1948 act 
included in addition to a 90-percent figure 
on basic commodities for the crop year 1949, 
milk, milk products, hogs, chickens, and eggs 
and the 1949 act also provided supports not 
to exceed 90 percent for all other nonbasic 
commodities with a range of flexibility from 
zero to 90 percent. 

In comparing the flexible and fixed sup- 
port programs, it is interesting to look at 
the results: 

In 1952, wheat was supported at 90 per- 
cent and brought $2.07 a bushel. A year later 
it was up 1 cent or about one-half of | per- 
cent. 

Corn was supported at 90 percent in 1952 
and in 2 years had dropped from $1.53 Ww 
$1.45, about 6 percent. 

Under the flexible scale, milk in 1952 
brought $4.14 and in 1954 brought $3.24, 4 
drop of about 25 percent. 

Grain sorghums dropped about 22 percent, 
from $2.85 to $2.14. 

Here, I think it would be well to point out 
that the proponents of the flexible plan last 
year stated that the farmer should have * 
least 8214 percent of what was fair for one 
year with the reduction to 75 percent in 1950. 
And yet today—with the income of the farm- 
er going down—down—down—these same 
supporters of the flexible plan seem uncoll 
cerned with the further reduction of pari‘) 
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snt on the 1956 crops, even in view 
t financial ills of the American 


to 715 percs 
of the presen 
oan the Department of Agriculture 
iced that price suports for barley, 
<orghums, oats, and soybeans would be low- 
ered to 70 percent from 85 percent, but 

— arently this announcement did not re- 
ae ie a decreased acreage because the in- 
ear to plant more barley was about 9 
as ahead of the 1954 average, with sor- 
‘num grains slightly more than 10 percent, 
vats nearly 1 percent and soybeans a little 
more than 7 percent. Under H. R. 12, all 
of the basic commodities are under acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas apply with 
the exception of corn. The control program 
js the reason for @ reduction in acreage 
whether the supports are flexible or fixed. 

In appearing before the House Agriculture 
Committee, the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated that there would have to be the same 
controls for 75 percent of parity that there 
would be for 90 percent. Although I am 
the only Republican from Nebraska favoring 
rigid supports, the Republican delegations 
from Iowa, Kansas, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota supported my position by 13 to 4. 
And the overall vote for H. R. 12 was in the 
majority among Representatives from the 
midwestern agricultural States as well as 
those in the Southern States where agri- 
culture is the basic industry. 

In the discussion of this measure on the 
floor of the House, there seemed to be an ap- 
parent bond among those from agricultural 
States regardless of party lines. The econ- 
omy of American agriculture is not con- 
tingent upon rice or corn but upon all of the 
basic commodities contained within this leg- 
islation. It must be recognized that the large 
reserves of food we have today were derived 
primarily from appeals for expanded produc- 
tion by our Government during the last war 
and the Korean conflict and to meet our for- 
eign obligations. A reduction in farm ex- 
ports as well as improved scientific methods 
in agricultural research have added to the ac- 
cumulation of this store of food and fiber. 

t certainly can be stated, and I think 
with some degree of accuracy, that as long 
as the farmer is financially able, he will 
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maintain production in an effort to main- 
tain his income in the face of declining 
prices. It seems unwise for our Govern- 


ment to let the farmer suffer, pay the bill 
and carry this unfair burden on his shoulders 


while we adjust to a peacetime economy and 
balance our problems of production. 

The plight of our farmer today presents 
a grave problem to our economic structure. 
A prosperous agriculture with faith in the 


American farmer can only add to the health, 
comfort and financial well-being of all of 
our people and keep America the strongest 
and richest country in the world. 





A Civilian Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘Cave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
— the Boston Daily Globe of May 12, 

Y’dd,. 

The Boston Daily Globe is one of the 
foremost independent newspapers with 
wide circulation in the great State of 

chusetts—the home State of our 
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distinguished majority leader. Its com- 
ments, therefore, upon the increasing 
trend by this administration to appoint 
military personages to important posts 
in the Federal Government traditionally 
held by civilians merit our serious con- 
sideration. 
The editorial follows: 
A CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT 


Protests in Congress against approval of 
two Presidential nominations to high posts 
in the Immigration Service serve significant 
warning that the naming of retired profes- 
sional military personages to public offices 
traditionally held by civilians is beginning 
to stir uneasiness. 

Such appointments under the law, require 
special approval by the legislative branch—a 
fact which reminds us that those who insti- 
tuted our Government were alert to risks 
attending undue predominance of the mili- 
tary mind in the conduct of civil adminis- 
trative and executive functions. That older 
tradition was soundly based. It still is. 

This latest flurry in no sense reflects upon 
the caliber or competence of the President’s 
selections, both of whom have been exem- 
plary soldiers. What is at issue is a principle 
as old as our political institutions. 





Ukrainian Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday evening, May 25, 
I was honored to be the guest speaker at 
the festival of the Ukrainian Youth 
League of New Jersey. This event was 
truly a festival of song and dance ex- 
emplifying the rich Ukrainian culture. 
It was also a sobering occasion of re- 
dedication of our resolve to see a free 
Ukrainian nation. It was of this resolve 
that I spoke and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that my remarks be included 
in the ReEcorp: 

UKRAINIAN FESTIVAL, May 25, 1955 


Dear sister and brother Americans of 
Ukrainian extraction, I feel honored that you 
have invited me to speak at your Ukrainian 
festival this year, and proud that you have 
selected a park in my district to hold the 
festival. We are indeed fortunate in having 
so many among you who have managed to 
perpetuate the music and culture of the old 
country. So long as you continue to hold 
and teach the native cultural traditions I 
know the hope of freedom for Ukraine shall 
not die. 

The Ukrainian people are a freedom-lov- 
ing people. Your great poet Taras Shev’- 
chen’ko cried out for a free Ukraine many 
years ago. He- instilled in the Ukrainian 
people a love for their land and a pride in 
their nationality. It is because of this that 
the spark of hope for a free Ukraine has 
never died. 


Unfortunately, history has not been kind 
and has never given the Ukrainian nation a 
chance to be free for even a chance of self- 
determination. It has been ruled by despots 
and foreign princes, It is being ruled today 
by the dictators in the Kremlin. Except for 
the short-lived government after the First 
World War, Ukraine has never enjoyed self- 
government. But I know the Ukrainian 
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people have never ceased to desire freedom. 

The most encouraging evidence of your 
dissatisfaction with the present rulers came 
after the Second World War. The Ukrainian 
people fled from communism in tremendous 
numbers. They were fed up with rule from 
the Kremlin. They wanted freedom to wor- 
ship. They had reached a point where any- 
thing would have been preferable to con- 
tinuing life under the Communist yoke. 
Many of you are here in the audience this 
evening, and I can say that this Nation wel- 
comes you. I know that you will make good 
Americans who cannot be duped by propa- 
ganda that sings out in praise of commu- 
nism. You have lived under it and know 
what it is. 

So long as the desire for freedom burns in 
your hearts; so long as you resist oppression 
by the Communists; so long as you keep the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement alive, I 
cannot believe that your aims and aspira- 
tions shall be thwarted forever. 

I believe that the Ukrainian nation shall 
one day take its place among the democratic 
nations of the world. 





Peaceful Uses of the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith an address I delivered 
before the Illinois Exchange Club Con- 
vention held in Belleville, Ill. on May 14, 
1955: 

It is a great pleasure for me to appear be- 
fore you this afternoon in order to discuss 
the United States atomic energy program. 
I am always particularly pleased to talk 
about atomic energy before an audience of 
laymen, since I am myself of course a lay- 
man in these matters. 

Let me assure you at the outset that ad- 
vanced training in the sciences is not needed 
to understand the fundamental meaning of 
atomic energy for the future of our civiliza- 
tion. It is true that it takes great skill and 
long training to design an atomic weapon 
or an atomic power reactor. But as every- 
day American citizens, we need not be con- 
cerned with such technical problems. Our 
real concern must be with the question of 
what splitting the atom means for the future 
of war and peace. And this problem, I am 
convinced, can be understood by any layman 
with an ordinary education. 

Today, our national atomic energy program 
represents a $12 billion investment of the 
public’s money. As American citizens, what 
are we receiving in return for these vast ex- 
penditures? 

A public opinion survey conducted not 
long ago by the University of Michigan shed 
some interesting light on what the Ameri- 
can people think we are gaining through 
atomic research and development. Two out 
of every three people interviewed had heard 
of the atom in connection with something 
other than atomic weapons, but their knowl- 
edge of atomic peacetime possibilities was 
very slight. One out of every five persons 
interviewed did not appear to know that 
atomic energy could have any peacetime use- 
fulness whatsoever. It is therefore hardly 
exaggerating to say that, in the minds of 
most Americans, atomic energy and atomic 
weapons are almost interchangeable terms. 

Most people, in short, forget that the atom 
can mean as much for our everyday lives in 
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peacetime as it now means in the military 
field. There are no doubt understandable 
reasons for this mistaken conception. After 
all, it is the military atom which makes the 
headlines. Furthermore, we have been forced 
to give military uses of the atom top pri- 
ority—although we have at the same time 
made great strides in developing peacetime 
applications. All of us in this audience, I 
am sure, regret the fact that we have been 
forced to manufacture atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. Yet I am sure all of us also 
agree that the mad ambitions of the Com- 
munist rulers leave us with no alternative. 
We are confronted with a foe dedicated to the 
conquest of the entire world—a foe who is 
aiming at the subjugation of our civiliza- 
tion. 

I believe it is entirely accurate to say that, 
more than any other single factor of material 
strength, it is American supremacy in atomic 
weapons which has so far prevented a third 
world war. Yet tne Soviets achieved both 
the atomic and hydrogen bomb much sooner 
than we had expected, and they are now 
working around-the-clock to overtake our 
atomic lead. I do not say that the Russians 
are a race of 12-foot giants—I do say that 
they have demonstrated very great, and very 
alarming, competence in developing nuclear 
weapons. This is a hard fact, and we must 
not shut our eyes to it. Nothing less than 
our very best will be needed if we are to 
maintain our existing lead in the atomic 
armaments competition. 

The 10 years which have passed since the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki which 
brought the war against Japan to a speedy 
close have witnessed tremendous advances 
in the design of atomic weapons. The bomb 
which fell on Hiroshima in 1945 contained 
the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT. This 
is an amount of destructive force equivalent 
to a trainload of 500 boxcars of ordinary 
TNT. 

Today, however, we have in being thermo- 
nuclear, or hydrogen, weapons. The force of 
such bombs is measured in millions of tons 
of TNT equivalent. It staggers the imagina- 
tion to think of even 1 million tons of TNT. 
Fifty thousand trailer trucks would be need- 
ed to transport this amount of TNT. Or to 
put it differently, a million tons of TNT would 
make a tower 100 feet on each side and 2,000 
feet high. 

Or to make still another comparison of 
hydrogen bombs with ordinary weapons— 
today a single bomber, carrying a single hy- 
drogen bomb on a single mission, can unleash 
a cargo whose destructive force is greater 
than the total of all the bombs dropped by 
all the planes of all the combatant nations 
throughout all of World War II. 

Our first full-scale hydrogen test, which 
took place at the Eniwetok proving grounds 
in the Pacific in the fall of 1952, brought 
about a completely new order of magnitude 
in the destructiveness of nuclear weapons. 
The hydrogen shot of 1952 completely de- 
stroyed the small test island. It produced a 
crater in the floor of the ocean measuring a 
mile in diameter, and 175 feet deep at its 
lowest point. Ninety buildings the size of 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart could be put 
in that crater. Furthermore, the searing 
heat and tremendous shock wave created by 
this first hydrogen test caused an area of 
absolute destruction 6 miles in diameter. 
The area of severe to moderate damage ex- 
tended ts 7 miles from where this device was 
exploded, and the area of light damage 
reached to 10 miles from ground zero. Alto- 
gether, an area of some 300 square miles was 
directly affected by this explosion. 

Yet the meaning of atomic energy for the 
future of the world does not begin and end 
with atomic weapons, or atomic destruction. 
Like every force of nature, the atom can be 
used for constructive or destructive pur- 
poses—depending upon the will of men. 
Apart from the fact of atomic radiation, the 
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energy produced through the splitting of 
atoms is very similar to the energy released 
through the burning of coal in a steam gen- 
erator, or the burning of oil in a diesel en- 
gine. The real difference is the enormous 
contrast between the quantity of energy we 
can secure from a given amount of coal, and 
a given amount of atomic materials. A 
singie pound of uranium-—235—one of the 
materials which can be used either in an 
atomic bomb or a peacetime atomic power 
reactor—contains almost as much energy as 
3 million pounds of coal. This incredible 
amount of energy, if released in the form of 
weapons, can destroy our civilization. But 
if it is harnessed for constructive purposes, 
this same atomic force can bring the world 
to a new era of plenty and abundance. 

Let me try to be specific—first by describ- 
ing the problems and prospects of useful 
atomic power. We now know that it is tech- 
nically practical to generate electricity 
through atomic power reactors—electricity 
which can be used to light the world’s cities 
and to run its industries. An atomic power 
reactor is simply an engine which runs on 
atomic fuel instead of on coal or oil. Just 
like an ordinary engine, an atomic reactor 
produces heat—which can be used in turn 
to produce electricity. An atomic engine is 
already in operation today, in the hull of the 
atomic submarine—the U. S. S. Nautilus. 
The same principles which went into the 
construction of the world’s first atomic sub- 
marine can also be used to produce com- 
mercial power, and we have already begun 
work on our Nation’s first large-scale indus- 
trial atomic power plant, now under con- 
struction near Pittsburgh. 

Now our own country has large reserves of 
cheap coal and hydroelectric power, and as 
of today, electricity produced in our Nation 
from the atom would be more expensive than 
most of the electricity now secured from 
conventional fuels. However, the cost of 
atomic power will certainly go down as our 
knowledge of the reactor art increases. By 
the end of the present century, as a result, 
half of the new generating capacity in- 
stalled each year in the United States will 
probably run on atomic fuels. 

In much of Europe, and throughout most 
parts of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, coal 
and hydroelectric power are now either very 
high cost, or else non-existent. In these re- 
gions atomic power could compete with 
ordinary electricity at this very moment. 

Many of the underdeveloped countries of 
the world now totter on the balance be- 
tween the side of freedom and the side of 
tyranny. All too often, peoples of these na- 
tions are victimized by Communist promises 
because they have no real hope for material 
advancement. Thanks to atomic power, 
however, the economically underdeveloped 
areas now have their first real opportunity 
to conquer want and misery. 

It is, of course, of great importance that 
our own country demonstrate our willing- 
ness to help the other free nations develop 
peaceful, nonmilitary uses of the atom. But 
there is a right way and a wrong way to 
demonstrate our good intentions. Earlier 
this month, President Eisenhower proposed 
that we build an atomic-powered merchant 
ship, which would carry exhibits describing 
the peacetime atom to the various nations of 
the world. No sensible person can disagree 
with the President’s objective of acquainting 
the other nations with what we are doing in 
the peacetime atomic field. Yet, many re- 
sponsible people have questioned whether 
this entirely commendable goal can best be 
achieved through the construction of an 
atomic-powered merchant ship. Such a ves- 
sel might cost $40 million or $50 million, 
and it would have no practical commercial 
value—since it would be vastly more ex- 
pensive to build and operate than a con- 
ventionally driven merchant ship. It may, 
therefore, be, that the millions of dollars of 
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the taxpayers’ money which would be 
to construct this ship could be put to 
use on other projects designed to he) 
selves and the other free nations 
peacetime applications of nuclear Power 

Wer 
which are practical and useful. The R 
search and Development Subcommittee pe 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Ene 
which I now have the honor to be ch 
is taking a careful look at this proposa) fo 
an atomic-powered merchant ship, ang a 
want to be sure that it makes sense to ae 
struct it. The cause of peacetime atomie 
power will not be advanced by building a m4 
sel which, on the face of it, is inefficient, 
uneconomical, and impracticable. : 

At this point, some of you may be sayins 
“It is all very well to speak of gains the World 
will secure in the future as a result of the 
peacetime atom. But is the peacefy) atom 
doing anything today to help manking»” 

The answer is a very definite “Yes”—ang 
again I will try to be specific. The Research 
and Development Subcommittee has heey 
closely following peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in medicine, biology, and agriculture 
All those who have attended our hearings on 
these subjects have come away feeling that 
our horizons are completely unlimited in 
finding constructive uses for atomic energy 

First, there is the use of radioisotopes anq 
atomic radiation in the study and treatment 
of disease. Public attention in this area has 
been chiefly focused on the use of atomic 
radiation in cancer therapy. Real progress 
has already been made in treating certain 
specific malignancies—such as brain tumors 
and skin cancers—through ionizing radia. 
tion. We should be on guard, however 
against raising false hopes in this respect, 
The atom can help control the pain of cancer 
and it can prolong life, but rarely—so far, at 
least, has it brought about lasting cures. 

In fact, the weight of medical opinion now 
doubts that atomic energy—if we think of 
it as a means of treatment—represents the 
final answer to the problem of cancer. In- 
stead, the real contribution of the atom in 
the fight against this terrible disease may 
lie in giving us a completely new understand- 
ing of the basic life processes which account 
for the growth of healthy and diseased cells, 

Here is where radioactive tracers enter the 
picture. Such tracers might be compared to 
tiny radio stations, sending our signals 
which can be detected on Geiger counters. 
By introducing these radioactive tracers into 
the body, it is now possible to study the 
workings of the human body with unprece- 
dented accuracy. Many, in fact, call radio- 
active tracers the greatest research tool since 
the invention of the microscope over 4(0 
years ago. Using these tracers, we may be 
able to secure—within the next few years— 
an understanding of basic life processes 
which would previously have required the 
work of generations. 

Let me now cite another peacetime appli- 
cation of atomic radiation—which is also 4 
present reality. I refer to preserving foods, 
without refrigeration, through radiosterili- 
zation. By exposing vegetables or meats to 
a high level of radiation, it is possible to 
kill bacterial action and prevent spoilage. 
Such irradiated foods can be sealed in 4 
plastic container to eliminate contact with 
the air and then stored—for months o 
even years—without affecting their appear 
ance or edibility. 

Earlier this week, the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee held a public hear- 
ing on the subject of food preservation 
through atomic radiation, and I wish all of 
you could have been present to see some of 
the remarkable exhibits which were brought 
before us. For instance, we saw samples of 
potatoes which had been irradiated, more 
than 2 years ago, and which were still ! 
perfect condition. We saw carrots which 
had been stored for many months without 
harming their taste or nutritional value. 
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you know, it is now impossible to store 
or from 1 crop season to the next, 
a. extremely difficult to ship potatoes 
ances by sea. Radiosterilization, 
nowever, promises to change this. Potatoes 
how'd in this manner can be stored for 
2 2 crop seasons without economic 
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aa came technique also seems applica- 
hie to meats. Furthermore, it pow seems 
ae that radiosterilization can eliminate 
lke. apcer of trichinosis in pork, and that 
eon do this without damage to the meat. 
: c day may soon be coming, in fact, when 
nag in walk into our favorite restaurant 

ier a medium rare porkchop. 

, are still many problems to be solved 
b veo diosterilization of foodstuffs is com- 
mer jally practicable. It does not appear 
tnat all foods can be preserved in this man- 
x and we must of course make doubly 
that irradiation does not produce any 
toxic effects. Some measure of the great 
nise of this program, however, lies in 
fact that our military forces are now 
vesting $5 million in laboratory research 
, food preservation through irradiation. 
interesting aspect of this program is 
the waste products of atomic reactors 
as the source of radiation for food 
ilization. To put it differently, the ashes 
of the atomic power industry will be the 
raw materials for the food irradiation in- 
dustry. Atomic energy thus takes its place 
in the familiar economic pattern of the 
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waste products of one industry being use- 
fully employed in another. 
Ido not think for a moment that radio- 


ration of food will ever do away with 
‘igerators. By 1965, however, radio- 
erilization should be as important a fac- 
tor in our economy as the frozen food 
industry is today. An exciting prospect sug- 
vested by radiosterilization is that of con- 
trolling famines. The famine-stricken na- 

of the world now find themselves 
unable to store food in time of plenty for 
use in time of want. Radiosterilization, 
however, should permit such nations to cre- 
ate famine reserves, and it is not too much 

) hope that widespread hunger may thereby 
soon be conquered. 

Let me now cite one final example of how 
the atom is already helping improve our 
everyday lives—this from the field of agri- 
culture. One of the most troublesome prob- 
ms faced by the agricultural researcher is 

t of knowing when and where to apply 
tilizer. The use of radioisotopes has now 
made it clear that many vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, and trees can be fed most efficiently 
through foliar feeding—that is, through ap- 
plying a liquid fertilizer directly on the 

» of a plant, instead of to the ground 
ind the plant. In this manner, scien- 
at Michigan State College were able to 
> that—in the case of apple trees—90 
of the fertilizer applied through 
feeding was actually put to use by 

e plants, as against 10 percent in the case 

{ fertilizer applied to the ground. It was 
discovered also that the fertilizer applied on 
the es was consumed by the trees in 
10 days, as against the weeks or months 

eded in the case of ground fertilization. 
Iam sure that the great usefulness of these 
I s is apparent. With the knowledge 

red through radioisotopes, we can now 
ly specific types of fertilizer to the right 
of plants, at the right times, and 
reby secure maximum usefulness of fer- 
zer at the lowest possible cost. In addi- 
foliar fertilization can in many cases 

‘one with the same equipment used by 
€ larmer to spray insecticides on his crops 
trees. As a matter of fact, in certain 

the insecticide and fertilizer are 


xed and applied at the same time. 
: Foliar feeding represents only one of the 
‘undreds of improved processes open to agri- 


Culture as a result of the use of radioisotopes. 
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The Research and Development Subcommit- 
tee has compiled a 75-page public document, 
outlining the complete story of the atom in 
agriculture, and I can assure you that it 
makes absorbing reading for any farmer. 

The full truth of the matter, it seems to 
me, is that we have not yet begun to compre- 
hend the thousand and one ways in which 
the peaceful atom will affect our everyday 
lives. We are now barely 10 years into the 
atomic age, and it would be very surpris- 
ing if we could not foresee all the future 
beneficial applications of the atom. A cen- 
tury ago, for example, when men thought 
of coal they thought almost entirely of us- 
ing it as a source of heat. A hundred years 
ago, almost nobody would have predicted 
that coal would some day represent the 
foundation of a tremendous chemical indus- 
try—in the form of a base for organic com- 
pounds. In the same manner, I believe that 
we do not now begin to imagine all the con- 
structive uses of atomic energy in the dec- 
ades ahead. 


There are those who regret the fact that 
man solved the riddle of the atom. Such 
people would like to turn back the clock of 
scientific progress, and to go hack to the pre- 
atomic age—an age less filled with oppor- 
tunities, to be sure, but also an age less filled 
with great challenges. Yet all recorded his- 
tory demonstrates that man does not go for- 
ward by futile attempts to stop the march 
of science. Man’s problem, instead, has al- 
ways been to use his discoveries in a manner 
which would enrich, rather than destroy, life. 

It is no different in the case of atomic 
energy. I cannot believe that mankind— 
which discovered atomic energy—must now 
be defeated in its efforts to prevent the atom 
from being used for the destruction of man. 
I believe instead that man, having found this 
great, great new force, now has it in his power 
to control it. I believe that if our wisdom is 
great and our courage unfaltering, we will 
yet make the atom the key which opens the 
door to a better world of tomorrow. 





Quemoy and Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a speech delivered by my 
colleague, Hon. FRANK BECKER, of New 
York, to Holy Name Unit of Pennsylvania 
and Long Island Railroads, Hotel Shera- 
ton-Astor, New York City, on May 22, 
1955: 

Monsignor, distinguished guests, and fel- 
low Americans, this is an occasion, I am 
certain, which is duplicated nowhere else 
in the world, except in this great land of 
ours—an occasion where freemen assemble 
openly, in obedience to a religious urging 
in their hearts—speak their minds plainly 
and without a trace of fear on their faces, 
or uneasiness in their souls. 

It is a happy occasion, yet in some re- 
spects a solemn one. Here together, we re- 
new our determination to continue working 
and teaching the reverence and respect due 
the Holy Name of our Saviour. Yet our very 
presence is evidence that much still remains 
to be done. 

So be it. We will continue to work at it 
that more—and more—men in all walks of 
life should accept reverential respect as a 
way of life. The influence of this group 
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present this morning could well spread 
across America and the broad pattern of 
other lands. You are indeed enlisted in 
a@ noble cause. 

The world today is a great changing drama. 
We are part of it. We can either accept 
the role of spectators and watch others 
make the decisions, or we can be part of 
it and with our voices—and our votes—help 
to influence its decisions, to bring about that 
which is sound, and good, and right. 

I do not have to tell you that these de- 
cisions—remote as they may seem when you 
read about them in the newspapers—afiect 
you vitally, and may well mean the difference 
between freedom or slavery—for your chil- 
dren and your grandchildren. 

But intelligent understanding and ac- 
tion on these problems must be based on 
knowledge and on an understanding of the 
forces which bear upon them. 

So let us discuss some of these matters to- 
gether. 

First, we must reorient our conception of 
war. We are prone to think of the next war 
in terms of the last. This is a mistake. 

It is today a military fact that we have 
the capability of destroying, overnight, every 
large city in Russia. But it is also true that 
Russia has a comparable capability with re- 
gard to the United States. It is further true 
that neither has a completely adequate de- 
fense to an attack by the other. 

I cite these facts to point out that today, 
truly, we tread a delicate and a dangerous 
path in international affairs. 

The threat of war—an atomic war—has 
been a shadowy specter clouding our vision 
of peace since the final gun boomed out in 
victory 10 years ago. Perhaps it will be ever 
thus for men bent on securing world peace. 
Modern war does not begin, however, with 
@ march on Poland or a Pacific Pearl Harbor. 
It begins, in many ways, long before the first 
gun is fired, the first lorry loaded with 
fighting men. 

Fundamentally, it begins from weakness— 
from confusion—from loss of faith; and 
from a lack of wisdom that erodes the cone 
fidence of the people in their leaders. 

Fancy words are coined to break down the 
gates of freedom—one such is coexistence. 
It has a meaning that has been preached as 
Christian doctrine since the day of our Lord. 
To men of peace and good will, it means, 
“Let us be good neighbors.” It does not 
mean—nor has it ever meant—the imposi- 
tion upon a free people of an evil way of life. 

Yet this phrase, as used by some, could 
mean—to accept—lock, stock, and loaded 
barrel—bloody communism as a guest in 
our home. 

My friends, we can’t help but coexist, 
since we live on the same globe. But few 
of us here today will accept that kind of co- 
existence. 

We may have to live beside the godless on 
the globe, but we do not and will not treat 
them as good neighbors until their lives and 
their leadership demonstrate a clear intent 
to be good neighbors, with all that it implies. 

The situation in Asia today is tense. It 
is made more tense because certain Ameri- 
cans, knowing little more about communism 
and world affairs today than they did a dec- 
ade ago, insist upon—in their ignorance— 
paving the way for further Communist ag- 
gression against free men. 

We can never forget the tragedy of Korea 
that laid bare the weaknesses of.a foreign 
policy of vacillation and appeasement, 

Prior to the Communist attack on our ally, 
South Korea, the then Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, notified the world that Korea 
was beyond the periphery of our interests in 
the Pacific. This was an invitation to ag- 
gression, and was readily accepted by the 
Communist leaders in China. The price we 
paid was 33,237 American dead; 119,196 
wounded. Untold numbers of Americans 
still rot in Red jails. 
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I remind you of this tragic incident only 
to bring into focus a similar situation—yes, 
a similar tragedy that is being urged upon 
the American people today. I speak of the 
islands of Matsu and Quemoy in the For- 
mosa Strait. 

We want only peace in Asia. But we may 
have to fight for it, as have countless Ameri- 
cans in our country’s history. We are pre- 
pared to fight, if necessary. 

But the determination to fight is in daily 
danger, from the eroding propaganda of the 
left, and from the Communists and their 
brainwashed victims who dwell among us. 

It is of little help for Monday morning 
quarterbacks to try to tell how they would 
have played the game and how they could 
have won it. There are some among us— 
while we face the most tense period in the 
postwar history, and while being coached by 
the world’s leading military authority—in- 
sist upon firing the coach because things are 
not going the way they want them to. 

Attempts to force the President’s hand at 
this time, are unwise. From high places, 
however, demands are made, and reiterated, 
that we disciose to the world what we are 
going to do if these islands are attacked. 

The Communists and their mouthpieces 
around the globe never ask the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa what they are going 
to do. They know that the allied armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek will trade shell for shell 
and blow for blow. 

But the Communists are confident they 
can conquer the islands if we do not inter- 
vene, just as they were confident of destroy- 
ing freedom in South Korea when assured 
that we would keep hands off. They would 
have succeeded except for our fighting men 
and that great American, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

The Chinese Communists are realists. If 
confronted with a determined stand and a 
superior force, they will pause and pull 
back. They did this in Europe, Iran, Greece, 
and Berlin. 

Se what they are really interested in is to 
find out the real intentions of other free 
nations, in regard to the fate of the islands. 
They are particularly interested in what the 
United States is going to do. They will not 
stop trying until they find out. 

Knowing this, it becomes a matter of ex- 
treme gravity to hear Americans in high 
positions playing the Communist tune and 
demanding that President Eisenhower and 
this Government inform the Chinese Com- 
munists about our plans. 

Such a request in the middle of the raging 
battles of World War II would have led to 
charges of treason and the firing squad. 

I do not suggest such a fate for these mis- 
guided Americans. I only urge that we all 
try to remain steadfast in our support of a 
President who—calm and battlewise—re- 
fuses to yield to such a stupid clamoring. 

To surrender Quemoy and Matsu to the 
Peiping Communist regime would be bowing 
to gangsterism. We have bowed to Soviet 
gangsterism in the past. There are those 
who would have us do it again. If we do, 
the cause of freedom will have suffered a 
devastating defeat. 

We have survived the acts of perfidy and 
injustice perpetrated at Yalta. China, as a 
free nation, did not survive, but was swal- 
lowed by the Godless Communist octopus. 

Confusion and fear are grist in the Com- 
munist mill of aggression. To hear some 
peopie talk you would think that, having 
invented the atomic weapons now stored 
and ready for use in the arsenals of democ- 
racy, we should prohibit their use in a just 
cause. They say we should hesitate to fire 
one more shot for freedom. 

I do not advocate a world of opposing 
camps, based on mutual fear, as a way of 
life for the future. But neither do I advo- 
cate the whittling away of freedom by re- 
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peated concessions to the Communists. Such 
a stand only brings war ever closer. The 
futility of this course is written in the his- 
tory of the Communists’ activity in Europe 
and Asia in clear, unmistakable language. 
We know that further concessions encourage 
further aggression. 

Some who advocate the abandonment of 
Matsu and Quemoy to the Communist war- 
lords of China embellish their arguments 
with the intricacies of international law. 
Others plead that freedom’s cause cannot be 
secured by America’s armed defense. 

I suggest a different course. Let us stand 
up and be counted on the side of freedom. 
Let us not be halfhearted or part-time 
patriots. Let us stand without fear, in the 
firm knowledge that we have the mightiest 
military machine in the world—able men 
of good will to lead us—and that God is on 
our side. 

Let me read from the New York Times of 
April 5, 1955, a paragraph or two giving the 
views of men, including former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, Thomas K. Finletter, 
and Benjamin Cohen, so-called experts on 
foreign affairs. These men, according to this 
newspaper, prepared a memorandum on the 
question of the Formosa Strait. Listen to 
what they have to say: 

“It would, therefore, seem to be in the 
interests of the United States to separate 
Formosa and the Pescadores from the power 
struggle for control of the mainland of 
China.” The same thing in different lan- 
guage was said about Korea. 

Are these men completely blind to the 
realities of the dangers that face this Nation? 

Such words are the dregs of diplomacy. 
They smell of appeasement—and more ap- 
peasement. They could spell the suffoca- 
tion of freedom. Let us hope that the drums 
of propaganda do not drown out the call 
in the hearts of most Americans for free- 
dom—and more freedom. 

In the days ahead the pressures On our 
President and on your Members of Congress 
will increase. The Communists are com- 
pleting the construction and enlargement of 
coastal airfields within range of Quemoy and 
Matsu and Formosa. They are bringing ad- 
ditional guns to the mainland shore. They 
are stockpiling ammunition, gasoline, and 
other supplies, and they are moving in Soviet- 
built aircraft in large numbers. Perhaps 
they only await a statement from this Gov- 
ernment that we will not defend Matsu and 
Quemoy. 

That statement must never be uttered, 
even though the chorus of deceit and con- 
fusion arises in ever-increasing volume. 

In this respect, it is heartening to know 
that today our foreign policy is no longer 
one of backtracking and blunder. We have 
taken our stand with freedom—let us stand 
there—united. 

Domestically, we are enjoying and have 
enjoyed the most prosperous years in our 
history. Our homefront security is more 
alert than ever before and—despite the an- 
guished cries from the left that civil lib- 
erties have been destroyed—not a single 
person has been deprived of due process 
of law. 

In addition, we are taking a more realistic 
view of the Soviet way of life. The chorus 
of adulation for communism has been re- 
placed by the thinking of sterner Americans 
who know that after 38 years Soviet com- 
munism is a failure in the Soviet Union. 
Brainwashing and soulwashing are the daily 
diet for the captives of communism. Rus- 
sians for 38 years have endured an unending 
depression, an unending suppression, and an 
unending shackling of freedom. Commu- 
nism started out without God on its side; 
it will end up without God on its side. 

So if we are to aid in the restoration of 
freedom, we must make ever stronger our 
belief that freedom is everybody’s business. 
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Those denied it rust be helped in regainin 
it. In Asia we pray for peace and freedor 
for those who deserve to be free. = 
At the beginning, I urged that you tak 
an active part in this great, moving deme 
because it affects you so vitally, ™ 
You can do this by using your influen 
to strengthen those who are weak ang ¢, “ 
fused. _ 
You can do your part by becoming in. 
formed on which of your public officials 
support the principles of liberty in Shae 
public actions. You can support those wh, 
do with your vote. , 
You can pray that God will give to the 
leaders of our country the wisdom anq 
strength to guide us safely through the diff 
cult days ahead. ih 
If you do these things, then, you wi] be 
able to rest in the assurance that you have 
played your part, that no single human soul 
has slipped closer to the Communist m 
because of your—or my—lack of interes 
indifference. 
Can any of us do less? 
Thank you. 
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Wheat Marketing Quotas for 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the report of the 
Department of Agriculture on the wheat 
marketing quotas for 1956: 

WHEAT MARKETING QUOTAS FoR 1956 


The final decision on whether or not mar- 
keting-quota controls will apply to wheat 
produced in 1956 will be made by wheat- 
growers in voting in areferendum on June 25. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has pro- 
claimed marketing quotas for 1956, as re- 
quired by law. At least two-thirds of the 
eligible farmers voting in the referendum 
must approve quotas before they will con- 
tinue in effect. 

If at least two-thirds of the votes are 
“yes” — 

1. Marketing quotas will continue in effect 
for each farm on which the wheat acreage 
is more than 15 acres in commercial wheat 
States. 

2. Marketing-quota penalties will apply on 
each bushel of any excess wheat produced on 
the individual farm. 

3. Price support at a level between 75 and 
90 percent of parity will be available to each 
farmer who complies with his farm wheat- 
acreage allotment. 

If more than one-third of the votes are 
“no” —— 

1. There will be no marketing quotas and 
no penalties for excess wheat. 

2. Acreage allotments will remain in effect 
as the basis for price-support eligibility. 

3. Price support, at 50 percent of parity 4s 
provided by law, will be available to farmers 
who comply with their wheat-acreage allot- 
ments. 


PRICE-SUPPORT LEVELS 


The 1956 crop minimum national average 
price-support level which will be available 
to eligible growers in commercial wheat 
States if quotas are approved will be an- 
nounced before the wheat referendum o2 
June 25. 


Under existing law, wheat price support 
for 1956 will be within a range of 75 to 9 
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recent of parity. Depending on the supply 
jtuation, it will probably be within the 
7 we of 75 to 82 percent of parity. 

a shift to the new parity, as required 
py law, will start with the 1956 wheat crop. 
me downward adjustment is limited to 
- ercent a year. For example, present 
sett parity is $2.51 a bushel. Based on 
this figure, the 5-percent adjustment would 
pring the parity figure down to about $2.38 
a bushel. The 75-to-90-percent price-sup- 
port level, if quotas are approved, and also 
the 50-percent level, if they are not approved, 
will be based on the adjusted or transitional 
rer ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

The law requires that wheat-acreage allot- 
ments be in effect every year unless the 
secretary dispenses with allotments under 
the emergency powers of the law. Acreage 
allotments will, therefore, be in effect in 
1956 even if growers disapprove marketing 


que tas. 


Marketing quotas which provide penalties 
for production on acreage in excess of the 
farm allotments will be in effect only if 
wheat growers approve them in the refer- 


ndum. 

, HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 

The national wheat acreage allotment for 
1956 is 55 million acres—the same as for 
1955—which is the minimum established 
by law 

“The national wheat-acreage allotment is 
allocated to States and the State allotment 
to counties according to the average wheat 
acreage in each State and county for the 10 
years 1945-54 with adjustments for abnormal 
weather and trends in acreage. 

The county wheat acreage allotment is di- 
vided among the farms in the county, with 
each farm allotment based primarily on the 
farm's wheat history during the past 3 years. 
Other considerations are tillable acres on the 
farm, crop-rotation practices, type of soil, 
and slope and lay of the land. 


In general, each farm on which a wheat 
crop was grown for 1953, 1954, or 1955 will be 
assigned an acreage allotment. Marketing 


quotas are based on these acreage allotments. 
For a farm on which wheat will be seeded for 
the first time since July 1, 1952, the farmer 
must make a special application for a new 
farm allotment, 

Marketing quotas will apply to all farms 
in the commercial wheat States with more 
15 acres of wheat, if quotas are ap- 
proved in the June 25 referendum. A pen- 
alty of 45 percent of the parity price will be 
assessed against any excess wheat produced 
on a farm. When the penalty is paid or the 
excess wheat is stored or delivered to the Sec- 
retary Of Agriculture in accordance with 
regulations, the producer is free to market 
his wheat as he chooses. The grower of ex- 
cess wheat is not eligible for price support 
on his wheat. 

All States are designated as commercial 
wheat States for 1956 except Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Wheat- 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
will not be in effect for these noncommercial 
wheat States. 


THE SUPPLY SITUATION 


Current estimates are that over 1.86 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat will be available for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1955. 
More than a billion bushels of the total sup- 
Ply will be carried over from previous crops. 
The total supply, including the 1955 crop, 
will be enough to meet our current needs 
for domestic use and exports for the next 2 
years and is 66 percent above the normal 
supply prescribed in the controlling legisla- 
tion. The law requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to proclaim marketing quotas 
and hold a referendum when the total sup- 
Ply of wheat exceeds the normal supply by 
more than 20 percent. 
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Domestic use and exports of wheat for the 
marketing year beginning July 1, 1955, are 
estimated at a little over 900 million bushels. 
With average yields, a national wheat acre- 
age allotment of 55 million acres would pro- 
duce about 850 million bushels. 


WHO CAN VOTE 


Any wheat producer in commercial wheat 
States who will be subject to marketing 
quotas is eligible to vote in the referendum. 
Farmers who have farm wheat allotments of 
15 acres or less are eligible to vote if they 
will have more than 15 acres of wheat for 
harvest as grain in 1956. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO VOTE 

Wheat quota referendum date—June 25, 
1955. 

Local voting places will be established and 
announced for each county where wheat is 
grown in commercial wheat States. 

Get information on local voting places, 
hours of voting, locally eligible voters, and 
program details from the county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation office, or from 
county or community ASC committeemen. 





Long-Range Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Iam of- 
fering for the information of my col- 
leagues an article which recently ap- 
peared in the magazine Interavia, one 
of the most authoritative magazines 
published on aviation. This article, en- 
titled, “Long-Range Missiles Will Make 
Peace Unavoidable,” appeared in a spe- 
cial issue of Interavia relating to guided 
missiles. The article, which might well 
be called The Shape of Things To Come, 
illustrates that, with our profound tech- 
nologicai advance, the alternative to 
world peace is a return to the stone age. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LONG-RANGE MISSILFS WILL MAKE PEACE 

UNAVOIDABLE 


I, THE MILITARY ASPECT 


It flies halfway around the world in less 
than an hour, crosses the oceans in a few 
minutes, ascends into the ionosphere and 
then plunges back into the earth’s atmos- 
phere, jettisons several casings successively 
before frictional heating melts them, and 
finally comes down and hits the earth with 
a thermonuclear sledgehammer—such are 
the main features of the intercontinental 
missile on which designers in more than one 
country are working. 

Engineers see in it the evidence of a great 
scientific success, and strategists regard it 
as the supreme weapon. The complexity of 
the technical problems involved in its real- 
ization still further increases the power 
which military staffs attribute to the Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missile (I. C. B. M.). 
All seem to consider that the first nation 
to possess a substantial stock of I. C. B. M.’s 
would become the master of the world. 
In their imaginations they visualize such a 
scene as the following: 

The military leaders of country A have 
built up reserves of long-range missiles. 
They know they have a considerable lead in 
this field. In agreement with their gov- 
ernment they invite the military chiefs of 
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country B, against which they have been 
waging cold—or even lukewarm—war for 30 
years, to witness the launching of one of 
these missiles. The enemy accepts the in- 
vitation. In an operations room, whose most 
striking feature is a television screen oc- 
cupying the largest wall, country A’s chief 
of staff asks his colleague from country B 
to select a target from a number of desert 
islands several thousands of miles away, 
chosen to form the guinea pigs of the demon- 
stration. He makes his choice, and the 
missile is launched. The two military staffs 
watch its departure on the screen. Then 
tea and cakes are served to while away the 
34 minutes of its rejectory. A few moments 
before the time calculated for the destruction 
of the target, the islanc appears on the 
television screen. Palm trees wave in the 
breeze, the sea comes rolling gently on to 
the beach. The screen recalls the illustra- 
tions of the romantic literature which so 
charmed the sensibilities of the late 18th 
Century. Suddenly a great spout of earth 
and water replaces the peaceful scene of a 
moment before. The island has disappeared. 
The representatives of country B get up and 
group together in combination. After a 
brief deliberation they announce their coun- 
try’s “Capitulation.” This is how, it is said 
certain conflicts took place in China. The 
opposing generals met before the “battle,” 
compared their strengths and their relative 
positions and decided on the winner without 
fighting. However, sensible and attractive 
this way of settling differences between coun- 
tries may appear, it is doubtful whether the 
intercontinental missile will bring us back 
to it. 

This means of forcing a decision at a dis- 
tance will perhaps be in existence in 10 
years. In the art of war it will mark the 
end of 50 years of precipitate evolution, the 
main outlines of which can be résuméd as 
follows: 


1. During World War I fire power was su- 
perior to speed of movement. Though at 
times tremendous, with vast concentrations 
of artillery, this fire power was scarcely mo- 
bile. It moved at 3 m. p. h. and took a very 
long time to manhandle into firing position. 
The enemy meanwhile had time to organize 
his defense, and in the end the defensive 
won over the offensive. 


2. Twenty-five years later Hitler launched 
his Blitzkrieg. He had retained the old fire 
power on the same scale but added speed to 
it. His tanks swept forward, preceded by 
Stukas to crush centers of resistance. The 
destructiveness of his fire power was in- 
creased tenfold by the speed of movement. 
The offensive triumphed. 

3. Hiroshima introduced a new combina- 
tion between fire power and mobility. This 
time the carrier was combined with the om- 
nipotence of the explosive. During World 
War II the explosive had remained very sim- 
ilar to what it had been 25 years earlier, and 
added power of destruction had been ob- 
tained by using the maximum number of 
carriers, whether armored divisions or air 
fleets. Each carrier had a limited power of 
destruction, but the enemy was worn down 
by their cumulative effect. Since Hiroshima 
the increase in unit destructive power has 
reduced the need for accumulation. Fire 
power is again superior to its vehicle, which 
has progressed less far than its explosive. 
The offensive would seem to be stronger 
in the air, but ground defense is possible. 
Defense is powerless against the former, 
while, returning to the combat conditions of 
1914-18, a form of ground defensive appears 
effective in the atomic age. 

4. The intercontinental ballistic missile 
will provide the destructive power of a 
thermonuclear warhead with a_ vehicle 
worthy of its effects. This time, the offen- 
sive appears as the victor in all domains, or 
rather a surprise aggression which would 
rain down atomic fireballs on the enemy’s 
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territory. For so far no means of defense 
is known against such attacks, 


A TWO-WAY BUTTON 


Actually the situation would be no differ- 
ent. For the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile to become the instrument of world dom- 
ination several conditions would have to be 
fulfilled. 

On the moral level, responsibility would 
first have to be accepted for annihilating 
part of the earth and its inhabitants. The 
consequences would be serious enough for 
countries to continue to seek to settle their 
graver differences by localized conflicts 
fought out with conventional weapons. 

On the military level, the experts in the 
aggressor country would have to be abie to 
reply in the affirmative to the following ques- 
tion: Can we be sure that the enemy has no 
equivalent weapons? 

For if both sides were more or less equally 
equipped it is obvious that pushbutton war 
would be a two-way affair. The first button 
would send off intercontinental nuclear mis- 
siles, but their arrival at their destination 
would in turn release the reprisal missiles. 
Destroying all the enemy's large towns would 
not prevent him from retaliating and wiping 
out the aggressor’s cities. Within a few 
hours the damage caused on both sides could 
be on the same scale. Barring an attack of 
insanity, which would have to affect all the 
leaders of a country, such an operation 
would seem to be, to say the least, improb- 
able, as it would be militarily stupid. 

To make sure that the atomic boomerang 
does not come back on to his own head, the 
aggressor would have to be certain of several 
points. 

First that he had a monopoly. But how 
could he be sure of having such a technical 
monopoly? The risk would be so great that 
he would need to be as well acquainted with 
the enemy’s arsenal as with him own. 


Then there is the question of defense. If 
the aggressor is sure of being able to stop 
the boomerang before it reaches him own 
country, then the operation would become 
rationally possible and militarily worth 
while. 

It may be that one day the defender will 
be able to launch other missiles against the 
attacking intercontinental missiles, destroy- 
ing them in their passage through the iono- 
sphere. The battle will then be fought out 
several hundred miles above the earth. At- 
tackers and defenders will read their fate 
from the sudden appearance of flashes briefly 
lighting up in space. But we have not 
reached that point yet. Technical evolution 
suggests that the offensive missile will be 
ready before any defense against it is found. 

There remains finally the possibility of 
finding a solution to the problem facing an 
aggressor who has decided to make use of 
his superiority in intercontinental weapons: 
that of destroying the enemy’s reprisal mis- 
siles at their bases. If this were possible 
it would restore a virtual monopoly and 
remove the necessity for trying to inter- 
cept the reprisal missiles en route. The 
aggressor would have to concentrate the 
essential part of his resources on this task, 
since if his operation succeeded it would 
decide the outcome of the conflict. Deprived 
of its means of retaliation, the country so 
attacked would immediately have to ask for 
terms. Thus, just as in the age of the 
aircraft atomic bomb combination, the de- 
struction of the enemy’s means of retalia- 
tion will remain the essential or even the sole 
objective of the initial attack. 

With one difference, however. 
tion is dificult enough today and may well 
become impossible when the intercontinental 
vehicle ceases to be an aircraft and becomes 
a missile. The intercontinental missile is 
much less vulnerable on the ground than 
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the bomber. Both the missile and its plat- 
form, or launching ramp, can be mobile, dis- 
persed and above all buried underground. 
Moreover, its small dimensions make it a 
very difficult target to locate, even if the 
atomic warhead of the missiles used against 
it allows for a wide margin of error. 

This brings out one of the peculiarities of 
the intercontinental missile project.. Such a 
missile will inevitably be designed and pro- 
duced in quantity. Neither of the two major 
powers can afford to allow the other a mo- 
nopoly, even if the Iron Curtain on the one 
hand and the FBI on the other are sufficiently 
impenetrable or efficient to leave the world 
in doubt as to the actual existence of the 
weapon. But when each hasastock of therm- 
onuclear intercontinental missiles, whether 
simultaneously or within a certain time lag, 
they will not necessarily use them. Even if 
moral considerations do not restrain them, 
there will always be the boomerange effect 
mentioned above; this can only be overcome 
by the interception and destruction in flight 
of the reprisal missiles launched by the vic- 
tim of an aggression. 

The problem of intercepting a ballistic 
missile traveling at 15 to 20 times the speed 
of sound is no easy one. A mere few misses 
would lead to tremendous destruction. With 
the means at its disposal today, the defense 
estimates that it could scarcely intercept 
more than 10 to 15 percent of an attacking 
force of strategic bombers. To raise this 
percentage to 80 or 90 percent it needs inter- 
ceptor missiles. If, in turn, the offense uses 
supersonic missiles, will it be possible to 
obtain a high percentage of interceptions? 
In time perhaps; but there would be a long 
period during which the offensive would be 
stronger than the defensive and hence dur- 
ing which an aggressor would push 2 buttons 
at once, his own and that of a reprisal 
which he would be powerless to halt. 





Michigan’s White Pine Planted on the 
Capitol Grounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I place the ac- 
ceptance speech of J. George Stewart, 
Architect of the Capitol, on the occasion 
of the Michigan State Society white pine 
tree planting. 


A little bit of Michigan has found a 
place on the southeast Capitol lawn— 
all Michiganders wish it a long enduring 
life. Mr. Stewart’s address follows: 

Distinguished and honorable Members of 
Congress, members of the Michigan State 
Society, ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleas- 
ure for me, as the Architect of the Capitol, to 
participate in these tree-planting cere- 
monies, and to join in the acceptance of 
this white pine tree, presented today to the 
Congress by the State of Michigan. 

The section of the grounds in which this 
tree has been planted was added to the 
Capitol Grounds in 1873, and adjoins the 
original area of the Capitol Grounds which 
at one time was occupied by a subtribe of 
Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, 
whose council house was located at the foot 
of the Hill, 


May 2 


As the years have passed, the 
Grounds have been developed, landsca 
and improved, and the official Michigan State 
tree planted by the Michigan State Society, 
today, will add another memorable link = 
the history of the Capitol Grounds, . 

It will be my privilege to nourish and care 
for this tree and, with the help of Goq to 
watch it grow from year to year, just as the 
State of Michigan has grown to its present 
greatness. 


Capito} 





The National Reserve Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Correcting the Weak- 
nesses—The New Reserve Program,” 
which appeared in the New Orleans Item, 
New Orleans, La., on Wednesday, May 19, 
1955. This editorial emphasizes the 
importance of a truly ready Reserve. It 
is as follows: 

CORRECTING THE WEAKNESSES—THE NEw 

RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Nation will soon know whether it Is 
to get an atomic-age Armed Forces Reserve 
program to replace the present horse-and- 
buggy system. 

The United States has never had an effec- 
tive Reserve. It never really tried until after 
World War II. 

And then the “on paper” reserve force 
turned out to be a phantom army. Too 
many of its members didn’t choose to meet 
their reserve obligations. 

With no “teeth” in the reserve laws, the 
reservists could get away with nonparticipa- 
tion without penalty. 

The new program approved by the House 
Armed Services Committee has teeth. It is 
now under debate in the House. Committee 
Chairman Vinson predicts that this program 
will become law without change. 

If so, it will go a long way toward correct- 
ing perhaps the major weakness in our de- 
fense setup. 

The measure permits a 45-day recall to 
active duty for any defaulting reservist. 
Then he would be subject to court-martial. 
He would also be subject, we hope and pre- 
sume, to the sympathetic persuasion of mili- 
tary superiors urging him to get more serious 
about the Reserve. 

At any rate, the court-martial is not com- 
pulsory. But it is certainly necessary as 4 
“last ditch” persuader to enforce a reserve 
training obligation which can be as long 4s 
7% years. 

Enforced military duty is basically repul- 
sive to a democratic nation presently at peace. 
But in this age it is necessary. If war comcs 
it will likely be fought and ended in a flash. 

Utmost preparedness for the greatest num- 
bers of men is essential. Only a truly 
“ready” Reserve would have a bearing on the 
outcome of a future war. The House pro- 
posal would provide this readiness. 

The measure would provide an Organized 
Reserve of 2.9 million by 1960. The figure 
does not seem disproportionate, since our 
already slimmed-down standing forces are 
due for another cut of 102,300 men. 
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The Truth About the Catholic Persecution 
in Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
petter understanding of my colleagues 
end Recorp readers, I desire to include 

very timely editorial appearing in the 
Mav 24 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette, which pointedly describes the 
true nature of the religious persecution 
in Argentina. : 

The sympathetic hearts and minds of 
the authorities in all our various Ameri- 
can religious denominations are today 
turned in condemnation toward the cruel 
program of persecution being imposed 
by President Peron upon the Catholic 
Church and its membership in Argen- 
tina. 

Unfortunately, too few other Ameri- 
cans, whose busy lives permit only a 
hasty scanning of the news captions, are 
aware of the unholy and unjust reprisals 
being vengefully forced upon an histori- 
cally Catholic people and nation by a 
power-lusting dictator. 

On April 22 the Argentine Catholic 
hierarchy issued a statement making it 
clear that the church leaders did not 
oppose a proper separation of powers or 
a just economic separation of church 
and state. The statement recited the 
Biblical command of Christ to “render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God's,” 
while at the same time reminding faith- 
ul adherents that church authority 
could not accept a “moral separation” 
that would inevitably place a Catholic 
in the “sad situation of having to betray 
his conscience in order to obey a tem- 
poral ruler.” 

Since last November when Peron be- 
gan his open attack on “‘political Cathol- 
icism,” he has allowed the strictly con- 
trolled Peronist press and the police to 
wage a Vicious campaign of vilification 
and repression. His clear aim is to de- 
stroy the growing influence of the church 
among the working masses—the main 
base of his power. The workers cannot 
be allowed more than one loyalty in 
a totalitarian state. Eduardo Vuletich, 
secretary of the Argentine Labor Con- 
federation, stated that theme clearly last 
November: 

Down with the enemies of the people and 
the enemies of God. Fatherland has only 
one destiny: it is called Peron. The father- 
land has a single motto: Always with Peron. 





From these quotations it is, unfortu- 
nately, too clear that the Peron program 
follows the avowed Communist objective 
of eventually reducing all mankind to 
Slavish subjection in a totalitarian athe- 
istic state. 

Mr. Speaker, when the facts are 
known, as portrayed by this editorial, I 
am confident that all God-fearing Amer- 
icans will unite in protestation against 
the outrageous conduct of the Peron 
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Government in transgressing recognized 
religious rights and will join their Amer- 
ican Catholic brethren in prayer that 
this pagan persecution may soon be 
happily resolved. 
The article follows: 
DicraTorR PERON AND THE CHURCH 


Generally speaking, in this country all 
religious groups see eye to eye on separation 
of church and state. They are for it. 

It is this common attitude that at first 
led some Americans to see nothing alarming 
in the Argentine Government’s move to dis- 
establish the Catholic Church as the state 
religion of Argentina. But it is clear now 
that Dictator Peron’s aim is not merely to 
draw the line of separation with which we 
in America are familiar. 

Peron used the church in Argentina to 
help him attain power. Now that he has 
shown his true colors, he is convinced he 
cannot remain as dictator if the church is 
left free to oppose him. So he seeks to de- 
stroy it or so weaken it that its opposition 
will not threaten his power. 

The campaign is in full swing. Forty-four 
priests have been jailed in the last 6 months. 
Convents have been closed. Subsidies to 
Catholic schools have been removed. The 
Argentine Congress has completed action on 
laws to separate the church and state. Pro- 
cessions and Catholic open-air meetings have 
been banned. And measures have been in- 
troduced to make all religious institutions 
subject to taxation retroactively as from the 
first of this year. 

This is outright persecution. It is the 
familiar pattern that has been employed by 
the Reds in the persection of Protestantism 
in East Germany. The same tactics were 
used by Hitler in his persecution of the Jews. 

Even if it were marked by the most en- 
lightened intentions, the move to separate 
church and state in Argentina would be a 
delicate one. Catholicism has been the state 
religion in Argentina since that country won 
its independence from Spain in 1810. 

But Peron has turned separation into 
subjection. When free speech has been cur- 
tailed, religious sensibilities harmed, right to 
worship restricted, and practically confisca- 
tory taxation proposed, even those who favor 
separation of church and state recognize 
things have gone too far. 





Resolution of Milwaukee Common Council 
on $1.25 Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution of the Milwaukee 
Common Council adopted on May 17, 
1955: 

Whereas the national minimum wage is 
meant to provide a minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers; and 

Whereas the national minimum wage 
should protect the employer who pays a 
living wage against substandard wage com- 
petition; and 

Whereas the national minimum wage 
should discourage employers from leaving 
decent wage areas to seek cheap labor in 
substandard wage areas; and 
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Whereas an adequate national minimum 
wage is essential to local merchants to main- 
tain their local market and to farmers to 
maintain and bolster a strong market for 
agricultural commodities; and 

Whereas an adequate national minimum 
wage is essential to local governments to 
prevent runaway industries, localized unem- 
ployment, and mounting relief rolls: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Milwaukee in the State of Wisconsin 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to increase the national minimum 
wage in industries now covered to $1.25 per 
hour; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and 
JOSEPH McCaRTHY, and to Congressmen 
CLEMENT ZAELOCKI and HENRY REUSS. 





American Ships for Trade, Travel, and 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Propeller Club of the United 
States of the port of New Orleans con- 
ducts an essay contest on the value of 
the American merchant marine. 

The winner this year was a young 
15-year-old student who resides in my 
congressional district—Miss Joan Fred- 
ricks, and who attends the Fortier High 
School, a public high school, in New 
Orleans. 

Miss Fredricks’ prize-winning essay 
was entitled ““American Ships for Trade, 
Travel, and Defense.” 

She was honored at the annual mari- 
time banquet in New Orleans which was 
addressed by our old colleague of the 
House, Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, now 
a Member of the Senate from the State 
of Washington. 

Miss Fredricks’ essay is a splendid 
piece of writing and composition for one 
so young in years. She has, however, 
indicated, as you will observe, a clear 
grasp of the importance and magnitude 
of the subject, even at the age of 15. 

I congratulate her and here present 
her prize-winning essay: 

AMERICAN SHIPS FOR TRADE, TRAVEL, AND 

DEFENSE 
(By Joan Fredericks) 

Search, friends. Search for the many 
things which comprise the strength and 
freedom of America. 

Look to the right and see our many schools 
and churches. Open wide your eyes and see 
the young, old, rich, and poor all gathered 
together in silent prayer. Glance behind 
you and see our ever-progressing inventors 
and chemists, constantly striving for new and 
better ways to improve our standard of liv- 
ing. No—don’t ignore our hills, rivers, tim- 
ber, minerals, and the many other blessings 
nature has bestowed upon us. They are 
bountiful and seemingly never ending, a vast 
paradise in which our youth may strive. 

Now, turn your gaze forward. There lies 
@ portion of our surrounding oceans. Over 
that field of blue, which appears to continue 
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to infinity, sail our ships, vessels that have 
gained world renown. 

Let’s concentrate temporarily upon the 
benefits American ships provide for those 
of us who dwell constantly within our coun- 
try. How deeply we are indebted to the cargo 
ships, cruising their assigned paths to keep 
Americans supplied with products not pro- 
duced within our own borders. Through 
gales or quiet waters, those reliable sources 
continue stocking our warehouses to provide 
for Americans always to live in the land of 
plenty. 

Our gratitude should extend heartily to 
those persons on our freighters, for it is they 
who help make it possible for us to possess 
some of the rarest and most valuable mate- 
rial. Our fashion designers are able to de- 
sign dresses of Chinese silk, Irish linen, and 
Seotch wool as easily as those garments of 
southern cotton. We can wear jewels which 
have laid many decades untouched in the 
dense jungles of Africa or the smoldering 
deserts of Arabia. Our zoos have proved 
wonderful Sunday-afternoon entertainment 
for our children, whose inquisitive minds 
hunger for knowledge of the kangaroos from 
Australia, the reptiles from Africa, and the 
penguins of Arctic regions. 

Also coming into one of our harbors is a 
luxurious ocean liner carrying foreigners 
who, not being able to accept into their be- 
liefs the realization that a country can be 
free and offer countless oportunities for all 
and still reign as did Samson over the Phil- 
listines, have come to see for themselves. 
Debarking with these people are some Amer- 
icans, filled with exaltation in knowing they 
have visited the countries they had read 
about and their adventuresome hearts and 
minds prompted them to explore. 

Our ships carry peope of all nationalities, 
religions, colors, and creeds to America and 
from it. In this way our tolerant minds may 
absorb the culture of foreign countries and 
practice many of their customs. Traveling is 
usually for relaxation and recreation; also, 
it is educational, and, under normal circum- 
stances, beneficial. What better way to 
travel than on a liner designed especially for 
your convenience? American ships are 
among some of the outstanding liners sail- 
ing the seas; they are ships that serve as ex- 
cellent ambassadors for an excellent country. 

Defense conscious, we are utterly depend- 
ent on the fuel, material, and goods brought 

in by the tankers and cargo ships. Without 
them, no war machines are buiit and none 
operate. 

It seems to be too easy for our Nation to 
look back upon our shipbuilding record in 
the last war and feel overconfident in our 
ability-to build ships in a hurry again if need 
be; to look over the ranks of anchored Lib- 
erties still awaiting breakout from our re- 
serve fleets, with a self-satisfied feeling of 
confidence that we have plenty of ships, 
unmindful that these were necessarily mar- 
ginal design when they were built. 

Let us consider just where we stand today. 
Truly, the matter of our national defense 
deserves the utmost concentration from each 
of us. From the transportation of the mate- 
rials needed to produce the weapons to the 
actual fronts in mechanized warfare, we turn 
to our merchant marine. The shipbuilding 
industry, during the Second World War, pro- 
duced ships of all types, merchant and mili- 
tary, in numbers hitherto unknown and un- 
dreamed of, and far in excess of the objec- 
tives any of those who had to do with that 
program thought possible at the outset. One 
of the major reasons why these objectives 
were attained with comparative rapidity was 
the fact that both naval and merchant ship- 
building programs had been under way for 
Several years before Pearl Harbor and were 
being accelerated at an increasing rate, so 
that the shipyards had substantial oppor- 

tunity to prepare and build up their facili- 
ties, organizations, and skilled manpower at 
least to a point which readily permitted and 
justified additional expansion when the time 
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came. Although none of us cares to contem- 
plate such a catastrophe, it is imperative that 
our industries be ready for necessary expan- 
sion at a moment’s notice. 

The sea is a frontier of freedom today, Just 
as it has always been. In the main the great 
majority of successful republics of the past, 
whether in city-states or in great nations 
have risen in places where they had easy ac- 
cess to the seas. It is not that the seas pro- 
tect a nation from foreign aggression so 
much, as it is that they provide a safe escape 
and, hence, a sure defense from tyranny at 
home. 

In peace and war thousands of vessels from 
our ways have met and surpassed design de- 
mands. Rugged and dependable these 
ships—from recordbreaking 30,000-ton tank- 
ers and speedy cargo carriers to oil barges 
and ferries—have proven the superb ship- 
building skill of capable men. 

Modern, integrated methods, all welded 
construction, huge facilities and shops, the 
many gigantic fixtures of great shipyard 
and—above all—the coordinated leadership 
and know-how of experienced men who 
transform ideas and steel into ships—this 
is only part of the story of an American ship, 
a ship which can do all it was meant to do— 
and more. 

Therefore every American owes it to his 
country and himself to get behind those or- 
ganizations working for a strong merchant 
marine—our key to peacetime prosperity and 
the basis of preparedness for national de- 
fense. 





Awards of William and Noma Copley 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the announce- 
ment of the awards of the William and 
Noma Copley Foundation. This founda- 
tion is little more than a year old, having 
been incorporated in the State of Illinois 
on May 3, 1954, as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of the cre- 
ative arts. 

Its laudable purpose is giving aid to 
creative individuals of outstanding tal- 
ent or unusual promise to the end that 
they may communicate more effectively 
through their chosen media. It will from 
time to time select individuals who, in 
its judgment, are deserving of assistance 
and will make funds available after a 
careful study of and commensurate with 
their specific needs. 

Such assistance may include outright 
grants for living expenses during periods 
of work or study at home or abroad or 
outright assistance in arranging per- 
formances, exhibitions, recordings, pub- 
lications. or publicity. ‘The foundation 
will protect the rights of the artist it is 
assisting and will not require for itself 
any copyrights or material gains. 

FOUNDATION CAPABLY MANAGED 

William N. Copley is a painter and 

journalist. He is a director of the Cop- 


ley Press, Inc., which owns a chain of - 


great and influential newspapers in Illi- 
nois and Calfornia, including the Illinois 
State Journal and Register of Spring- 
field. The editor of this great news- 
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paper in Springfield is V. Y. Dallman 
long and brilliantly active in both the 
journalist and public life of Illinois. 

It will interest my colleagues to be re. 
minded that this is the chain of news. 
papers developed by the Honorable 1, 
Clifton Copley, who served with grea 
distinction in this body in the 62d ang 
the 5 succeeding Congresses. Colone} 
Copley, who died in 1947, was one of 
the newspaper giants of the period whey 
American journalism was building to the 
stature of the present day. He was 4 
great American. On his passing the cop. 
trol of the powerful newspaper dynasty 
that he had built passed to the competent 
hands of William N. Copley and James 
S. Copley. 

Mrs. William N. Copley, who shares 
with Mr. Copley the administration of 
the foundation, has long been interesteg 
in the field of music and has worked in 
the motion picture industry and in publi- 
cations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Copley are assisted in 
the administration of the fund by the 
Honorable Barnet Hodes, Chicago at- 
torney and art collector. Mr. Hodes, who 
served longer as corporation counse] of 
the city of Chicago than anyone in the 
city’s history, has a distinguished record 
of cooperation with worthy foundations 
and is presently serving as chairman of 
the board of the American Heritage 
Council. While corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago, Mr. Hodes estab- 
lished a pattern for a public law office 
that has been nationally adopted. He 
is a member of the Chicago law firm of 
Arvey, Hodes & Montynband. 

OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Also serving on the executive board of 
the William and Noma Copley Founda- 
tion are the composers Darius Milhaud, 
of the Paris Conservatory of Music and 
Mills College, and the artist, Marcel Du- 
champ. 

Advisers to the foundation in the field 
of music are Winthrop Sargeant, Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith; Richard Jones, of 
Capitol Records, Inc.; the composer, 
Samuel Barber; Conductor Walter 
Hendl; and Concert Singer Jenny Tourel. 
Advisers in the field of plastic arts are 
Alfred Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; Sidney Janis; Sir Herbert Read; 
Roland Penrose, of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, London; Pierre Roche 
and Alfred Vallotton, of Paris; and 
painters Max Ernst and Matta Echaur- 
ren, 

AWARDS FOR 1954 ANNOUNCED 


In keeping with its aims to promote 
and encourage the creation and develop- 
ment of art and music, the William and 
Noma Copley Foundation takes great 
pleasure in announcing awards of $1,000 
each for the year 1954 to the following 
artists in recognition of their achieve- 
ments in their respective fields: Joseph 
Cornell, constructionist, for his work in 
the media of film art; Atillio Salemme, 
artist; Harris Danziger, conductor; Ben- 
jamin Lees, composer. 

Also the foundation has awarded three 
scholarship awards of $100 each to the 
following students of the Paris Conser- 
vatory of Music: Jacques Bondon, Man- 
fred Kelkel, Jean Doue. 

The William and Noma Copley Foun- 
dation plans to sponsor an exhibition of 
paintings in Paris for which it will invite 
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resident artists of all nationalities to 
participate. Mr. Alfred Vallotton of that 
city has generously offered the use of 
his gallery for this purpose. 

Biographical sketches of the recipients 
of the above awards follow: 
JOSEPH CORNELL 


Joseph Cornell is one of the most 
unique artists in America and it is prob- 
ably for this reason that his work is 
neither sufficiently understood nor ap- 
preciated. Some 20 years ago he began 
working in a college media, without bene- 
ft of artistic training, unconscious of 
the fact that his work was destined to 
fit into the historic showing at the Julien 
Levy Gallery which launched Surrealism 
in America. It was at this exhibition 
that his first two constructions appeared. 
Since then they have been exhibited 
widely. The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has a Cornell construction in 
its permanent collection as does the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Mr. Cornell has 
always been interested in ballet as sub- 
ject matter for his constructions and has 
done several covers for the magazine 
Dance Index. 

He has also worked extensively in the 
motion picture media and has built up 
a collection of rare stills of use to film 
historians, as well as a collection of 
equally rare early French primitive films. 
He has several avant guarde films in 
various stages of completion. 

ATTILLIO SALEMME 


Attillio Salemme was born in Boston 
on October 18, 1911 and has been living 
in New York since 1929. Although he 
has had no formal art education, he re- 
ceived encouragement and valuable ad- 
vice from his brother Antonio, a sculptor 
and painter. He has devoted all of his 
time to painting since ]940. In 1947, Mr. 
Salemme received the Flora Mayer Wit- 
kowsky prize at the 58th Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition of Abstract and Surrealist 
Art, and in the same year won the pur- 
chase prize at the First National Print 
Exhibition. :He has received commis- 
sions to do paintings for the Manhattan 
House and Moore McCormick Line for 
the steamer S. S. Argentina. Pictures 
of his art are in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Whitney 
Museum. He has had seven l1-man 
shows since 1945 and his paintings have 
been bought by many outstanding col- 
lectors. He is married and has two 
children, both boys. His wife Lucia is 
also a painter. 

HARRIS DANZIGER 


Harris Danziger is an American con- 
ductor with extensive experience in both 
symphonic and operatic fields. For the 
past several years he has been conduct- 
ing the orchestra of the Manhattan 
School of Music and in this capacity has 
been responsible for introducing to New 
York audiences a number of significant 
modern works. In recognition of these 
concerts he was engaged by the Alice M. 
Disson Fund and New Music, Inc., to 
conduct a concert of important Ameri- 
can chamber-symphonic works at Co- 
lumbia University. In 1952 Mr. Dan- 
zigzer was awarded the first Ford Foun- 
dation fellowship in music ever granted 
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which enabled him to spend a year in 
Europe studying and conducting such 
orchestras as the Vienna Symphony and 
the Paris National Radio Symphony. As 
a conductor Mr. Danziger has worked 
in Broadway operatic productions, was 
musical director of the Eastern Maine 
Musical Festival, the Lemonade Opera 
Co., and the Negro Opera Co. He has 
been program consultant for the New 
Friends of Music in New York. He has 
also been a member of the world famous 
Manhattan string quartet. 


Mr. Danziger has studied under Pablo 
Cassals, Pierre Monteux, Eduard Van 
Beinum, conductor of the Concertge- 
bouw, and Karl Bohm of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. 

BENJAMIN LEES 

Prize pupil of George Antheil, Ben- 
jamin Lees, at the age of 30, is one of 
America’s most promising composers. 
He received his early musical education 
at the University of South Carolina. 
His first string quartet, composed in 
1952, has been played by the Israeli 
quartet at the McMillan Theater of Co- 
lumbia University, and later again on the 
American Music Festival program in 
Town Hall, New York, and broadcast over 
station WNYC. Recently it was played 
by the Budapest string quartet. He has 
also written a first symphony, which is 
soon to be performed. A profile for or- 
chestra was played by the NBC Sym- 
phony last winter. Mr. Lees, who now 
lives with his wife in New York, has 
received the Fromm and Guggenheim 
Foundation awards and will soon be 
leaving for Europe, where he plans to 
continue his composition in Florence. 





A Friend Prepares To Leave 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ambassador from Turkey, 
His Excellency the Honorable Feridun 
Erkin, is about to leave America for a 
new assignment. Ambassador Erkin is 
one of the greatest diplomats in the free 
world today. He has not only been a 
leader in promoting the wonderful 
friendship between America and Turkey 
but he has constantly aided the whole 
free world in its fight against Commu- 
nist aggression. His foresight and 
courage during critical times has been 
an inspiration to all free people. He 
has ably represented in Washington the 
stanchest ally that we have in the world 
today, the Republic of Turkey. Ambas- 
sador Erkin will presently be represent- 
ing the great Turkish people in Madrid. 
In this capacity he will continue to 
serve democracy and all of us will bene- 
fit by his experience and ability in this 
key post. I am wishing for Ambassador 
and Lady Erkin the utmost success and 
happiness in their new undertaking. 
They will have the best wishes of all the 
American people. 
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Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the following editorial appeared 
= the Washington Evening Star of May 

o: 
A FRIEND PREPARES To LEAVE 

In his first interview here after presenting 
his credentials as Ambassador from Turkey, 
Feridun Erkin told news correspondents 
that he believed the free nations of the world 
should create a series of regional defense 
organizations as security against Communist 
aggression. In the nearly 7 years since that 
interview, this has in fact been: the defense 
pattern followed by the free nations, with 
Turkey being one of the stanchest ad- 
herents to the theory of collective action. 
The NATO, keystone in today’s system of 
alliances, was only in the discussion stage 
when Mr. Erkin made his suggestion in late 
1948. Formalized in 1949, NATO accepted 
Turkey and Greece into membership in 1951. 
Since then, the Ankara government has com- 
mitted Turkey to a Balkan triumvirate that 
includes Greece and Yugoslavia and to an 
eastward alliance that now includes Pakistan 
and Iraq. Meanwhile, Turkey was one of the 
nations to discharge with greatest vigor their 
United Nations obligations in the Korean 
war. 

As his country’s Ambassador here, Mr. 
Erkin has been a popular and effective work- 
er in helping to carry out his government’s 
determined policy to make Turkey a real 
power—rather than a dependent—in the 
collective defenses of the free world. A par- 
ticularly close Turkish-American relation- 
ship has developed in these years with a gen- 
eral feeling here that our substantial mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Turkey has 
been constructively utilized. Mr. Erkin, 
leaving now for a new assignment, has done 
his full share in creating and maintaining 
this favorable impression. 





The Issue of Our Time—Part I 
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Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
clash between capitalism and commun- 
ism has been the subject of broad and 
comprehensive debate, both nationally 
and internationally, by all types of peo- 
ple since Karl Marx expounded his 
theories on communism. 

The many doubtful definitions and 
conceptions of capitalism and com- 
munism are wide and varied, so that 
their true meanings have become nebul- 
ous, and consequently created confusion 
and frustration in the minds not only of 
those who debate the subject but in the 
minds of those who listen in the hope of 
being properly informed. 

The false presumption that commu- 
nism is the one great opportunity for 
freedom, and economic security for the 
common man, and that capitalism is the 
road to ruin has been the favorite de- 
ceptive and sometimes convincing argu- 
ment used by the rulers of Soviet Russia 
and Red China in order to convince and 
conform the minds of men all over the 
world to the doctrine of communism. 

The right of the individual to own and 
possess what he earns, to fully develop 
his talents, to possess and defend the in- 
alienable rights he was endowed with by 
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the Creator, and his right to defend him- 
self against a powerful and dominant 
government; these rights upon which 
the capitalistic system of government are 
based are opposed by the rulers of Soviet 
‘Russia and Red Cuina they claim that 
capitalism denies these rights, thus 
bringing about the confusion and doubt 
in the minds of the average person as to 
just what is capitalism and communism. 


William J. Palmer, judge of the Su- 
perior Court of California, in and for 
the county of Los Angeles, whom I have 
personally known for a number of years, 
and who enjoys a reputation of great 
respect as a judge and as a honest and 
loyal American citizen, has written an 
article entitled ““The Issue of Our Time,” 
which in my opinion, is a highly in- 
telligent and intellectual review of capi- 
talism and communism, and their effect 
on the common man throughout the 
world. I am confident that each mem- 
ber of Congress will find the following 
four insertions on Judge Palmer’s views 
on capitalism and communism well 
worth the time to read and study, I be- 
lieve they are the best detailed defini- 
tions and elaborations of these two con- 
troversial subjects I have ever had an 
opportunity to read. 


Judge Palmer is recognized as one of 
the most scholarly and well-informed 
members of the legal profession. His 
intellectual pursuits have been wide and 
varied. He was inclined to believe that 
he was born to be a mathematician, but 
after scoring a perfect 100 percent for an 
entire course in mathematics in his 
freshman year, he decided the subject 
did not provide the kind of challenge he 
needed, and he later took up the study 
of law and was a major student, and a 
professor’s assistant in economics. He 
has become a popular lecturer on the law 
to lawyers and law students. A careful 
reading of The Issue of Our Time will 
reveal the research and detail that he 
has applied to the subject for the bene- 
fit of his readers: 

THE ISSUE OF OuR TIME 
I. THE BEGINNINGS OF CAPITALISM 


Some time, far, far away in the unsearch- 
able distances of time, a being that moved 
upon the earth awoke one morning to be the 
first terrestrial capitalist. He had not con- 
sumed, destroyed, discarded or abandoned all 
the gains of his yesterday’s activities. He 
had attained, if only instinctively, a sense of 
the future; and he held possession of some- 
thing which, he felt, would be of value to 
him, utilitarian or pleasurable. He had dis- 
covered the thing that he held, or had cap- 
tured it, struggled for it, or himself had 
fashioned it entirely or in part; and he had 
a feeling that the thing belonged to him, that 
it was his, now a part of his total self. It 
may have been a nest, a hole in the ground, 
a cave; it may have been food, feathers, bone 
or a hide; it may have been a stone, a stick 
or a club. Whatever it was, it was a start 
against future time; to this extent his past 
efforts had been consolidated; he had some- 
thing with which to start the new day, some- 
thing for which he would not have to grub 
in this new interval of awareness. And, 
hence, he could direct his attention to other 
activities, or he might choose a compensat- 
ing leisure. 

From that day to this, the essential and 
simple nature of capitalism has not changed. 
{t is still waking in the morning and finding 
that you have something with which to start 
vhe new day; something that belongs to you 
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and into which your past labors have been 
consolidated; something that you did not 
expend, consume, waste or gamble away; 
something that makes it not necessary for 
you to spend this day toiling for raiment to 
wear, or food, or for shelter for the storm 
or the coming night. Your clothing is ready 
for you; your breakfast is in the refrigerator 
and on the shelves; your car is in the garage; 
the streets have been paved; an office with its 
desk, files, books and equipment or a plant or 
shop with its machinery and tools awaits 
you; your children are taken to school by 
bus, streetcar, bicycle or private car; a build- 
ing with desks, books, blackboards and all 
necessary equipment is housing them com- 
fortably in the pursuit of education. The 
day moves by, your office is closed, your tools 
laid down, and thanks to a thousand items of 
capital in stores and at home, your wife, 
although busy at PTA, club or church 
through the afternoon, spreads a wholesome 
and appetizing dinner before you. Your 
lounging chair, your pipe, push-button elec- 
tricity, thermostatically-controlled furnace, 
newspaper, radio, television, phonograph, 
books, cards, combine to offer an evening of 
recreation or enlightenment as you choose. 
And then to bed; an inner-spring or foam- 
rubber mattress, clean sheets, a soft pillow, 
warm coverings and, if needed, an electric 
blanket. 

All this is capitalism, and all this is all 
there is to capitalism in its essential nature. 


Il. THE GOAL OF AN ENLIGHTENED SOCIETY 


To any adult person of average mental 
stature these facts must be clear: 

1. Capitalism is the natural and necessary 
incident of the evolution of mind; it is the 
vehicle of and almost a synonym for prog- 
ress; it is as necessary to a civilization of 
any level or quality as oxygen is to human 
life. 

2. The ideal economic goal of any aspiring 
society is a state of general advancement 
wherein the greatest possible number of per- 
sons are individual capitalists, and the capi- 
tal that each can call his own is such as 
to sustain a reasonable pride in personal 
achievement and to provide gratification, 
comfort, confidence, and a basis for security. 

3. No progress toward that goal can be 
made by socialism. Its doctrinal essence 
calls for destroying the individual capitalist, 
except only in a restricted and always-con- 
trolled degree, and for destroying his oppor- 
tunities. Not confessedly, but by logic and 
experience, it leads to the atrophy of those 
faculties of independent initiative, self-con- 
fidence, self-reliance, imagination, and dar- 
ing, of the drive of ambition for personal 
achievement, of the competitive spirit, and 
of the will for voluntary self-directed disci- 
pline, all factors in the making of individual 
capitalists. 

4. Manifestly the goal cannot be achieved 
by government. Wise government, of course, 
is vital in curbing the libertine and provid- 
ing the protections necessary for individual 
development and attainment. Obviously 
also, government, in varied ways, either can 
encourage and promote personal economic 
accomplishments, or can discourage, retard, 
and obstruct them. 

5. The ideal economic goal can be achieved 
only by individuals themselves and hence 
can be drawn closer only by those factors 
that improve the quality of individuals. 


il. AT WAR: TWO KINDS OF CAPITALISM 


The reader, perhaps, already is asking, 
“Why the title, ‘The Lawyer and Capital- 
ism’?” With assurance that the query will 
be answered in time, let us now proceed to 
business having logical priority. A world- 
wide, fateful war is being fought today be- 
tween two types of capitalism. At stake in 
that conflict are not only the earth’s capital 
assets, but the freedom of men’s minds. One 
of the protagonists, which loosely is called 
communism, in its aggressive campaign to 
entice and subjugate the human mind, has 
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an expedient in its own fanatical Self-dece 
tions and in its unrestrained approyaj - 
beguilement by designed fraud. ™ 
The first self-deception and fraud o 
munism resides in the premise that it ha 
something which is not capitalism to substi. 
tute for capitalism, Clearly there is no sub. 
stitute for capitalism except to climb into 
the time machine, push the button for re 
verse, and travel back through millions a 
years to a time when no animal on earth 
had a nontransient nest, shelter, “home” of 
any sort, tool, weapon, or cached food. What 
communism does is to install, with the sup- 
port of armed might, the worst kind of capi- 
talism, i. e., monopolistic and gangster, as 
distinguished from the best kind, the kind 
that exists in America, which is competitive 
and open. American capitalism is open be. 
cause no law or custom bars anyone of any 
level of society from joining the ranks of the 
capitalists. This truth has been demon. 
strated so many tens of thousands of times 
as to be almost platitudinous. Nevertheless, 
at this juncture in world affairs, the point 
cannot be overemphasized, and two illustra- 
tions from personal observation will be given, 


Open doors to opportunity 


A few years ago I tried a case whose parties 
on one side were former non-Communist 
Russians, two brothers who had escaped the 
Bolshevik terror and who, in time, had 
reached America and had become citizens, 
They had embarked upon a restaurant busi- 
ness, and, through a calendar year embraced 
within the factual issues of the case, had op- 
erated two restaurants. Copies of their in- 
come-tax returns for that year were produced 
in court. These two refugees from Russia 
had paid taxes on a net income for that year 
amounting to $120,000 plus some dollars and 
cents. 

On two recent Saturdays my wife and I 
visited one of the most beautiful churches 
in the world, the Cathedral of St. Sophia 
(Greek Orthodox), Los Angeles. It was 
founded and in large part financed by a man 
who, as a boy of 19 and a poor immigrant, 
came to America from Greece: Charles P, 
Skouras, president of Fox West Coast Thea- 
ters. 

In the open capitalism of the United 
States, each person's opportunity is meas- 
ured by his own personality, ability, apti- 
tudes, health, ambition, industry, integrity, 
imagination and daring, and, in all frank- 
ness, let us add the “breaks” of the game. 
They certainly often and perhaps usually go 
to those who make them, and they have no 
significance except as they go to those who 
are qualified to take advantage of them. 

We are told now and then that a con- 
centration of wealth exists among a small 
percentage of families in the United States. 
(Our wealthy families are independent, be- 
long to no conspiracy, and in many instances 
are competitors. They belong to different 
political parties, different religious faiths, 
different clubs, and societies, and they read 
different newspapers, magazines, and books.) 
We have in our country, too, as they have 
in all countries, a concentration of intelli- 
gence, culture, talent, knowledge, and leader- 
ship. In any regime providing free oppor- 
tunity, a small percentage will rise to the 
top. This fact does no social injury if the 
way is kept open for all persons to strive 
toward the top and for each to go as far as 
he can. Indeed, it is the law of progress 
that a few individuals first must go to the 
top, to demonstrate the possibilities and 
opportunities, to show the way, and to help 
others to follow. Plant a vine, watch it 
grow, and you will see how human society 
is carried upward by the individuals who 
first go upward. 

The diffusion of capital 

Competitive and open capitalism leads to 
@ diffusion of capital which is both impos- 
sible and inconceivable under the monopo- 
listic capitalism of the Socialist. The data 
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to follow come from the magazine Fortune, 
‘olume 46 (September 1952), page 87: 

wr 1952, one or more persons in each of 
903 percent of all family units in the United 
crates were owners of life insurance. One 
a more persons in each of 52.8 percent of 
those family units owned savings accounts. 
One or more persons in each of 90.7 percent 
of those units owned one or more of nine 
favorite forms of solid investment, not count- 
the owners of real estate. Millions of 
e own real estate. Six and a half 
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nillion 
5,000 corporations, including the 2,300 


listed on various exchanges. Among these 
family-unit shareholders, 200,000 received 
annual incomes of less than $2,000. But 
in 1952 we had not merely 5,000 business and 
industrial units in the United States. The 
average number of operating businesses 
thr ugh that year was 4,043,000 (Information 
Please Almanac, 1954, p. 130), representing, 
no doubt, many times that number of owners. 

Shortly we shall see who owns the capital 
under a Communist regime. 


assets 


Iv. THE GREAT DELUSION 


A second self-deception and fraud of com- 
munism derives from its foundational prem- 
ise that the people as a whole, or the prole- 
tariat, can and shall own the capital and eco- 
nomic processes of a country. 

The words “own,” “belong,” and “owner- 
ship” are only words. They do, of course, 
denote a concept to most of us, and that 
concept is quite well defined in the Califor- 
nia Civil Code, section 654: 

“The ownership of a thing is the right of 
one or more persons to possess and use it to 
the exclusion of others.” 

It is clear that public ownership, even in 
its best sense, is a different concept, for no 
one would contend that public ownership is 
the right of all of us to actually possess and 
use a property. Neither would any thought- 
ful person contend that the mere fact of 
property standing of record in a government's 
name makes all of us in reality the owners of 
it by any concept of ownership that we un- 
derstand. The few Officials who at any given 
time have control of public property come 
closest to its ownership in a practical sense 
which conforms to our concepts of posses- 
sion and management. Plainly the people 
as a whole cannot have the control and man- 
agement of any item of property; nor can 
they have possession of it, in the sense that 
individuals singly or jointly can possess 
property. 

In practice the professed communizer is 
compelled by elemental facts beyond his con- 
trol either to negate entirely his theory of 
common ownership or to compromise it. Re- 
gardless of beginning sincerity, the tendency, 
which may be irresistible, always is toward 
the former course. If, however, compromise 
is effected or pretended, the approach which 
it makes to the theory will depend on a 
number of factors: (1) whether or not the 
officers in control are in any way subject to 
the people’s control; (2) whether or not the 
property is managed with such honesty, effi- 
ciency, and dedication to social welfare that 
the public is benefited by that management, 
aS against the results that would accrue to 
the people from private ownership and man- 
agement; (3) whether or not all the people 
Share equally or have a right to share equal- 
ly or share justly on some equitable and 
reasonable basis in any benefits flowing from 
the control and management of the few; 
(4) whether or not those few who are in 
actual control and management also control 
the police, the courts, the lawmaking, the 
press, the business of publishing, radio, tele- 
vision, education, and all means of communi- 
cation, and thus whether or not the people 
who are supposed to be the owners of a 
property can be and are likely to be served 
with full and true information concerning 
it and to be protected in their rights. 


people owned the shares of stock’ 
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Absolute monopoly 


With these factors in mind, let us compare 
the kind of ownership actually effected by 
a communistic regime and that exemplified 
by a typical American corporation. Under 
communism, &@ nation’s capital assets are in 
the absolute control of a handful of indi- 
viduals, over whom the people have no con- 
trol. This same small group controls the 
lawmaking, courts, and all means and ave- 
nues of public communication, information, 
and education. They also control the 
ubiquitous secret police. Having no compe- 
tition, and no watchdogs over them, and 
having and exercising power to brutally stific 
any criticism or nonconforming expression, 
they can be grossly inefficient, as compared 
with good private management, without the 
public knowing the facts or the case, or be- 
ing able to do anything about the matter. 
Their prime object at all times is to main- 
tain their own position and their own power. 
At this they are cunning, cruel, and relent- 
less. These few actually own the nation’s 
capital assets, and they do with those assets 
as they please. They are capitalists of fabu- 
lous magnitude. They, of course, do not 
please to dangerously defy or ignore the good 
will of the people. In spite of all their power, 
they, too, hunger for plaudits and they har- 
bor continual fear. As Elbert Hubbard once 
said, “there is no freedom no earth or in any 
star for those who deny freedom to others.” 
But without any independent vehicle of in- 
formation and without any factor of con- 
trol, the people must accept without audible 
or visible complaint what they receive from 
the. tyrant-capitalists of communism. 


Economic democracy 


A certain typical American corporation has 
about 200,000 stockholders, no one of whom 
owns as much as 1 percent of the stock. At 
least once a year, every stockholder has a 
right to vote for the directors, and he does 
not even have to be present at a meeting to 
cast his vote. He may vote by proxy. The 
voting is voluntary and the counting is hon- 
est. Special meetings may be called on 
notice. The stockholder can sell his inter- 
est in the corporation or otherwise deal with 
it at any time he wishes. It is identifiable, 
precise, and immediately valuable to him. 
He has a right to inspect the books of the 
corporation at any reasonable time. Any 
question he may put to the management 
about the business will be honestly answered 
and with reasonable promptness. To him 
the directors are legally responsible in the 
most enlightened moral sense, and they carry 
that responsibility seriously. They pay him 
regularly his pro rata share of distributable 
net income. They also pay regularly to gov- 
ernment in taxes, for the use of all the peo- 
ple, a large share of the corporation’s income. 
Their books and financial records are watch- 
ed over by certain of the ablest certified pub- 
lic accountants, whose professional ideals and 
obligations require their conscientious ef- 
forts in the keeping of honest records and 
the making of accurate reports. The cor- 
poration has competition. It does not con- 
trol any of the means of public communica- 
tion or any of the schools or colleges, and it 
has no control over government. Of neces- 
sity, the business is genuinely dedicated to 
the public welfare, because its profits and 
its continued existence depend on such dedi- 
cation. The management-personnel and 
the directors have been chosen not because 
they belong to a clique, a gang, a party, or 
a conspiracy, but because of proved ability 
and character. 

Two hundred thousand regular American 
citizens really own the assets of this cor- 
poration, and each actually owns and can 
deal with his own share, and, what is more, 
anyone else, no matter who he is, if he has 
or can save a little money to invest, can be- 
come a part owner, too. 

In the typical, successful American cor- 
poration, democracy has attained its finest 
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and most convincing expression. Compared 
with it, the Communist concept and practice 
of ownership are such a dissolute sham that 
even the past in human history would be 
ashamed to acknowledge a prototype. 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the article 
The Issue of Our Time, by Judge William 
J. Palmer: 


V. WORKERS BETRAYED BY COMMUNIST THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


In the Communist ideology, the ownership 
by the proletariat of all the economic proc- 
esses is a theoretical necessity. It is postu- 
lated that only by such ownership can the 
workers receive the total return from their 
labor; that they then do not have to share 
any of the return with stockholders and 
other proprietors who are a nonproductive 
class riding on the backs of the proletarian 
workers. 

Howsoever plausible this doctrine may 
seem to the gullible, any dialectical validity 
indicated by it fails completely of substan- 
tiation in the actual operation of the So- 
cialist regime. In the acceptance and ad- 
vocacy of the foregoing theories reside the 
third self-deception and fraud of socialism. 
Before confronting the reasons for the cer- 
tain failure of the theories, let it be noted 
by contrast that the real ownership of their 
own business by workers is an old idea and 
actually under open and competitive capi- 
talism such as exists in the United States. 
Here no law, custom, or insurmountable diffi- 
culty ever has barred workers of ability, 
imagination, and good character from estab- 
lishing, owning, and conducting their own 
business. According to the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1953 (p. 197), 
published by the Department of Commerce, 
there were in this country in 1950 over 9,500,- 
000 self-employed workers. By their own 
free choice, these persons owned the busi- 
nesses in which they worked, and they re- 
ceived all the profits. 

The Socialist tenet that the workers can 
receive all that they produce under socialism 
and, hence, will receive more than workers 
under competitive capitalism, promptly runs 
into an impasse when Socialists take over. 
Workers under socialism (monopolistic cap- 
italism) have to be paid a wage to live, just 
as workers are paid a wage under the compet- 
itive capitalism of our country. A difference 
does exist: the wage is much greater in the 
latter case. If the worker is to have a share 
of profits above his wage, profits must be 
made. But profits are taboo under socialism. 
They are supreme evil that Socialists pro- 
pose to end. If any profits were made in one 
business or industry, to be divided among its 
workers, those profits would have to be paid 
by other workers, and thus the sole purpose 
of socialism would be defeated. So the work- 
er under socialism receives the wage arbi- 
trarily fixed by the rulers, and no more. 

Facts that don’t surrender 

Good reasons exist why the few fabulous 
capitalists who own all the economic proc- 
esses under communism do not pay higher 
wages than they do. 

1. One reason is that even they must have 
capital assets—buildings, machinery, tools, 
etc—-and these must be paid for, main- 
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tained, and replaced in one way or another, 
except insofar as they are stolen. Commun- 
ists do seem to have an initial advantage in 
their doctrine of theft. Force is an essential 
part of their creed, not merely to gain control 
of government, but to effect the theft of the 
people’s property. This method saves capi- 
tal investment as they see it. The advan- 
tage, however, if it is such, is short-lived. 
Depreciation and obsolescence respect 
neither theories nor tyrants. Of greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that the unmoral atmos- 
phere and principle of theft, with the con- 
comitant faith in dishonesty, cunning, com- 
pulsion, and terror, are definite deterrents 
to efficiency, economy, and zeal in Operation 
and production. And no scheme ever has 
been devised whereby more can be divided 
among workers than they have produced. 

2. No utopian theory alters the fact that 
the cost of labor is one of the major costs 
of any operation in the economic field. 
Sometimes it is exceeded only by the cost of 
raw materials, and here in America it often 
is exceeded by taxes. Whether or not the 
despot-capitalists of cOmmunism have a4 
profit-motive, they do have the motive of 
saving their own necks and their power; 
they live under the continual fear inherent 
in the psyche of the tyrant, and, forever 
fearing the ill will of their subjects, they 
have an incentive to hold down production 
costs, and hence labor costs, in each partic- 
ular industry, lest for its products or services 
workers in other fields must pay dispro- 
portionately. Their ideology provides no es- 
cape from the difficult, practical problem of 
balancing what is paid to labor at one point 
and what is paid to it at another. Neither 
do their theories alter the fact that the eco- 
nomic effort in which active persons are en- 
gaged under any regime is the effort of trad- 
ing each his own labor for as much of the 
labor of other persons as he can Obtain. 

3. The worker of the Communist oligarchy 
cannot eat military equipment or find in it 
shelter or raiment for his everyday needs. 
No power exists to curb the will of his over- 
lords to divert into the makings of war a 
substantial part of the worker’s effort and 
production. The licentious exercise of that 
will is a certain incident of the despot’s fear. 
Neither do the workers of the Communist 
state have any means of restraining their 
masters from diverting into the sumptuous 
provision and living of those masters and 
their courtiers as much of the workers’ labor 
as the despots choose to appropriate. 


The american stockholder: Pillar of a strong 
economy 

Now tet us take a look at the anathema of 
socialism, the stockholder under open and 
competitive capitalism. His investment, de- 
rived usually from his own industry, thrift 
and savings, is hazarded. Indeed, the stock- 
holder carries all the risk of the business 
adventure. None of that risk burdens the 
employee, unless he also is a stockholder, in 
which case his risk is as a stockholder, not 
as an employee. Noneof the risk is carried 
by government, although, as we shall see, 
government receives a large part of the 
profits. This venturing stockholder is not 
promised the return of his capital or even 
any sum for its use, except conditionally, the 
condition being a profitable operation. He 
takes his risk, knowing that millions of stock- 
holders have lost. No dividend that ever will 
be paid him will be charged as an expense 
of doing business. Labor must be paid, taxes 
must be paid, all other costs must be paid, 
before the stockholder reaches the river of 
seme return. One of all the fallacies of 
socialism is that stockholders constitute a 
class separate and apart from the rest of so- 
ciety. Let us grant that some of them are 
not engaged in what the Communist would 
call a productive activity. (Neither are mil- 
lions of persons in any Communist hier- 
archy.) It does not follow, however, that 
such stockholders are useless members of so- 
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ciety or that their dividends, if any, do not 
benefit society. Quite the contrary is likely 
to be true. Many stockholders are regular 
daily workers. They use their stock invest- 
ments to build up an educational fund for 
children, a reserve for illness or other mis- 
fortune, a source of security in old age, or a 
capital asset for any opportunity or need that 
may come their way. Many stockholders or 
their beneficiaries are schools, colleges, 
foundations and institutions for various 
kinds of constructive and benevolent activ- 
ity. Many of them are habitual investors 
in launching new enterprises or extending 
old ones, to provide employment and to serve 
society with new products or conveniences. 
Many of them are elderly people whose divi- 
dends from their past labor and thrift are 
their sole support in the sunset years, and 
who proudly receive no support from Gov- 
ernment. Many are widows, maintained by 
dividends from the prudent investments of 
husbands now deceased. Many of them are 
business institutions using the dividends to 
pay regular monthly retirement allowances 
or disability benefits to former employees. 
No dreamer of Utopian dreams ever devised 
a more certain, healthier, socially-beneficial 
method of caring for the widow and the 
elderly, of maintaining private educational 
and other cultural institutions, and of 
financing charitable activities, than divi- 
dends. 


Fair, intelligent, and democratic authority 


The existence of stockholders has an in- 
calculable effect upon the efficiency and econ- 
omy of business management. Directors, 
officers, executives know all that has been 
written here and more.about stockholders. 
They are aware of all that depends upon 
their management. Unlike the few supreme 
overlords of totalitarian capitalism, officers 
of American corporations are servants of a 
fair, intelligent, and reasonable master, the 
stockholder. To that employer, the man- 
agers, with rare exception, account for their 
stewardship in accord with the finest tradi- 
tions of honor and of trust responsibility. 

We need to note another fact to appre- 
ciate the amazing contribution of the stock- 
holder to our economic well-being. Before 
me are data concerning three typical Ameri- 
can corporations. The data reached my files 
in a random way and without any selection. 
The reports could be thrown away, and any 
of numerous substitutes could be used to 
tell a similar story. In the goods and serv- 
ices alone which they economically provide 
society, these three corporations are insti- 
tutions of inestimable social value. But 
look. In a recent, unexceptional calendar 
year, one of the corporations paid taxes in 
a sum equivalent to $5.50 a share of its 
common stock; but it paid to its stock- 
holders dividends of only $2 a share. An- 
other paid to the Federal Government alone 
taxes equivalent to $6.77 a share of com- 
mon stock, a sum two and a half times 
greater than the dividend paid. The third 
paid taxes amounting for each share of com- 
mon stock to two and a half times the divi- 
dends paid. 

So this is our American stockholder, the 
man or woman who takes all the risks of 
business, prepared in spirit and fortitude to 
suffer its losses, providing all the buildings, 
machinery, and tools for the workers, pay- 
ing them the best wages in the world, and 
delivering over to Government, which has 
carried no risk and no responsibility, for 
the use of all the people, two and a half 
times as much a share as the stockholder 
himself receives. And he, too, pays addi- 
tional taxes on what he receives. 


VI. A HANDFUL OF PLANNERS 


A fourth self-deception and fraud of the 
Socialist comes from the hypothesis that a 
handful of planners in control of a nation’s 
econoiu!i: processes can plan and handle 
those processes to better advantage for the 
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people than the people can if free 
their own resources and resourcef 
their own inventiveness and genius, and to 
direct their own energies to the supplying of 
their own and others’ needs and wants. 
Experiences has given reasonable minds 
consistent, persistent, and altogether ade. 
quate proof of the delusive quality of this 
Utopian dream. In American history we had 
an early lesson in the falsity of the hypothe. 
sis. One significant reason why the English 
colonies made greater economic Progress 
than the French was that the former haq 
more independence of initiative and action 
in economic affairs and fewer directives and 
restraints from the planners at home. 


But if trial and experience had not proved 
convincingly the falsity of the hypothesis 
its error would be clearly indicated by known 
natural facts. Nature does not concentrate 
her resources into the possession of any few 
entities. Billions of stars and millions of 
galaxies are in her heavens; on earth, the 
variety of her creation, in relation to any 
person’s knowledge, is infinite; among hu- 
man beings, aptitudes and capacities are so 
widely distributed that no one can forete!| 
where talent, extraordinary ability, or genius 
will crop out. In this fact lies the seconq 
most cogent, practical justification for free. 
dom. (The first lies simply in the spirit of 
the individual man, which no other person 
has authority to dominate, and in the ina- 
lienable rights that derive from that fact.) 
Men must be free if society is to receive what 
nature intends that it shall have and what 
she is prepared to give. No handful of dic- 
tatorial planners can even conceive more 
than the tiniest fraction of the varied contri- 
butions that people, if free, could and would 
make to cultural and economic advancement 
and to varied utilitarian values in their so- 
ciety. This would be true even if the dicta- 
tor-planmers were persons of extraordinary 
wisdom, intellectual fertility, character, and 
understanding. But they never so qualify, 
The world has seen a few good absolute mon- 
archs, but none of them, in his wisdom, ever 
undertook what the absolutists of commu- 
nism presume todo. Only little men profess 
to know enough to run everyone’s business, 
It is that little man, at times definitely psy- 
chopathic, who, having been given or hay- 
ing acquired in some way a ruling authority, 
becomes the arbitrary planner for a nation’s 
economic activities. It is that little man, 
sometimes a madman, who, in his fear, sur- 
rounds himself with a labyrinthine army of 
secret police, closes all the channels of free 
information, discussion, and education, and 
confiscates much of the energies of his sub- 
jects to bulwark himself and his coconspira- 
tors with Cyclopean armament not needed 
for any honest or constructive purpose. It is 
that little man always behind the promulga- 
tion of an ideology that makes the individual 
only a pawn and a helot of a mythical god 
called the state, a premise derived from 
either a profound ignorance or a licentious 
lust for power. 


Done by an individual 


By contrast, competitive and open capital- 
ism recognizes and utilizes the truth that no 
“state” or “society” or government ever in- 
vented a tool or a machine, wrote a poem or 
book, composed a song or a symphony, played 
a violin or a piano, painted a picture or 
carved a work of sculpture, preached a ser- 
mon or delivered a speech, drafted a law or 
drew a contract, devised a set of financial 
records or balanced an account, attended the 
sick or cured the diseased. In a regime of 
competitive and open capitalism we know 
that all such achievements and services and 
a thousand more of kindred significance are 
done and performed by individual persons, 
each a self-aware, self-disciplined spirit that 
can best serve society through the guidance 
of his own inspiration, ideals, intuition, in- 
telligence, self-knowledge, judgment, will, 
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ambition. Cooperation and teamwork, 
and But a man does his best teamwork when 
rane yoluntarily and with his own under- 
hewying and approval of the project and 
otnods of the team. In short, open and 
ve capitalism is keyed to nature 
and to facts, and as Goethe said, “there is no 
trifing with nature. * * * It defies incom- 
petency, put reveals its secrets to the com-~ 
petent, the truthful, and the pure. 
yil. CLASSES AND OPPORTUNITY OR CASTES AND 

SLAVERY 


A fifth fraud of communism is its prom- 
{se to produce @ classless society. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that anyone at the core 
of a Communist movement or government 
pelieves in this promise or intends that it 
pe fulfilled. But it makes a seductive de- 
jusion for the hate, envy, Jealousy, and 
vandalism that are the dominant emotions 
of the Communist following. 

No reason, of course, can be given why 
we should have a classless society. We 
would find it difficult to imagine anything 
more insipid or discouraging or more de- 
teriorating to the human species. We might 
as well advocate a classless school, wherein 
all of us would remain in the kindergarten. 
or, from cognate folly, we might propose 
classless trees, vegetation and animals, or 
assembly line humans with no change in 
models. 

Nature herself, abhoring monotony and 
sameness, is the great classifier. Although 
she has created by a process of evolution, 
two amazing facts about her creation are its 
infinite variety and its numerous sharp defi- 
nitions. She has made human beings as dif- 
ferent as they can be and still have enough 
in common to be identifiable as members of 
the species. 

A classless society is an impossibility. But 
in a wise, cultured, and kindly civilization, 
every class into which people naturally group 
themselves by their common interests and 
skills, their kindred education, comparable 
means, intelligence, culture, or success will 
have 2 doors, 1 for entrance and 1 for exit, 
neither of which will be controlled by hered- 
ity or autocracy. Thus the existence of ev- 
ery class tells us all that we, too, might be- 
long to it if we wish and try, if we fittingly 
equip ourselves,-or if the breaks come our 
way as they may. And thus it is that under 
the competitive and open capitalism of the 
United States, no caste exists, and no class 
exists except the natural, fluid groupings of 
people, and none exists with a closed door. 
The inevitable caste system of absolutism 


Compare this with the rigid, despotically 
controled class system of Russia. (Of in- 
terest: “I Escaped To Speak for the En- 
slaved” by Dr. Marek S. Korowiez, Life, 
March 1 and 8, 1954.) Her people are divided 
broadly into four classes, and no one moves 
from one to the other except by the will of 
the masters. At the bottom are the abject 
slaves. Next above them is a class composed 
of the greater part of the population and 
who fittingly might be called the ordinary 
or the beguiled slaves. Not all of them are 
beguiled, to be sure, but the intention of the 
Tulers is that they shall be. Give the rulers 
a few more generations in which to pursue 
their program of maleducation, and their 
intention could be realized. Members of this 
class are allowed bits of freedom in areas in- 
volving no risk to the ruling caste and no 
loss of thought control. The next higher 
class may be called appropriately the pre- 
ferred slaves. They are selected persons 
whose knowledge, talents, skills, or unques- 
tioning loyalties are deemed necessary or of 
special value to the oligarchy. This class 
Includes scientists, engineers, entertainers, 
artists of various kinds, athletes in state 
training to display the Russian prowess, 
teachers, minor government agents, and oth- 
ers of exceptional usefulness. Within this 
Class itself exists a rigid hierarchy, and re- 
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ferring to it as one class is Justified only by 
relativity and comparison. Members of this 
caste are allowed a good deal of freedom, 
paid much better than the beguiled slaves, 
and given other privileges. An indoctrinated 
member of the class might believe that he 
was not a slave, but he would be abruptly 
disillusioned if he expressed a nonconform- 
ing idea. The top, most favored, and most 
highly paid class in the sharply defined Com- 
munist hierarchy is composed, of course, of 
the rulers, their courtiers, and entourage. 

It is true that when taking over a country 
and appropriating to themselves all the prop- 
erty of all the people, the Communist con- 
spirators liquidate the previously existing 
bourgeoisie, always anathematized in Com- 
munist ideology and propaganda. The cap- 
tors do destroy the previously existing 
classes. But forthwith the old classes are 
replaced by new ones, more arbitrary, more 
autocratic, more ignorant, selfish, exclusive, 
and cruel than the classes replaced. 
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Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the article, 
The Issue of Our Time, by Judge William 
J. Palmer: 

VITI. THE PROFANATION OF LEADERSHIP 


A sixth fraud of communism is its prom- 
ise to establish a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This promise is alluring bait for 
simpletons; it never is fulfilled, nor could 
it be; but it helps the conspirators, in gain- 
ing control of a country’s capital assets, the 
use of mob psychology and the elemental 
ignorance, hysteria and cruelty of the mob. 

No rationale ever has been or will be formu- 
lated for a dictatorship of the proletariat. It 
would be equally absurd to advocate a dic- 
tatorship of seamen over the navy, of privates 
over the army, of freshmen over the uni- 
versity, or of janitors and elevator oper- 
ators over the department store. The term, 
itself, “dictatorship of the proletariat,” is a 
self-conradiction. When there are more than 
one dictator, either the dictators must agree 
or one or more dictators disappear. In his 
book, “What Happens to Communists?” 
Michael Padev points out that since 1917, the 
following Russian Soviet high officials have 
been shot as spies or traitors: 

“Nine of 11 cabinet ministers holding of- 
fice in 1936. 

“Five out of seven presidents of the last 
central executive committee. S 

“Forty-three of the 53 secretaries of the 
Communist Party central organization. 

“Fifteen of 27 top Communists who 
drafted the 1936 constitution. 

“Seventy out of the 80 members of the So- 
viet war council. 

“Three of every five marshals of the Soviet 
Army. 

“All members of Lenin’s first post-revolu- 
tion Politburo, his inner cabinet of 1917— 
except Joseph Stalin. 

Under Communist ideology all citizens of 
a country, after the necessary liquidation 
of nonconformists has been accomplished, 
belong to the proletariat. If they were to 
be dictators over themselves, how would 
they learn what dictates they might agree 
on except by a full, free and secret ballot? 
And if they disagreed, how would they recon- 
cile their disagreements except by the princi- 
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ple of majority rule? If they really pursued 
these methods, they would have a democracy, 
not a dictatorship. But such methods, of 
course, are not pursued. 

IX. PROFITS, AN ESSENTIAL OF FREEDOM 

Communists and those who would prepare 
the way for them in this country have been 
badgering the word “profits” for decades 
until today, if the word bears a connotatioh 
of evil to naive minds, including some among 
the clergy, college students and faculty, we 
ought to be sympathetic and to venture not 
criticism but earnest enlightehment. In 
their efforts to inocluate this sinister conno- 
tation, Communist conspirators have prac- 
ticed a seventh fraud upon the human mind. 

If you invest all your savings and borrowed 
capital, too, in a business venture, work 16 
hours a day to launch your project and 
carry it over the rugged pioneering hill, 
shoulder with your family all the burden and 
nervous strain of your risk and its uncer- 
tainty, finally reach a year when your in- 
come is greater than your expense, grow so 
you can provide employment for others and 
pay them good wages, you will have become, 
in Communist ideology, an exploiter of your 
fellow men, your employees, and they will be 
“wage slaves”. This will be so because your 
business will have made profits (your com- 
pensation for your risk, worry, ability, imagi- 
nation, labor, creation of jobs for others, and 
all your service to society). 

People whose compensation is called 
“profits” are people, too. Throughout his- 
tory, in commerce and morality, it generally 
has been recognized that if X makes his 
funds available to Y so that Y can use them 
as if they were his own, X is entitled to a 
fair compensation for the use of his property 
and to its return at an agreed time. The 
validity of this universal principle is never 
questioned except upon total negation of the 
concept of private property. 

Insofar as a share of profits is paid to a 
person not active in a business, it is only the 
traditional compensation for the use of his 
funds. Profits gained by the active owner of 
a business are his compensation for both the 
use of his funds and his services. The only 
essential difference between those profits and 
the wages of his employees is that the latter 
involve no risk of capital and are much more 
certain. If the profits prove to be the greater, 
that fact is an incident of the greater haz- 
ards and responsibility and all that they 
have involved. 


Profits, achievement and progress 


In the United States thousands of persons 
receive “‘wages” which are envied by thou- 
sands of business owners, who receive only 
their profits when any are made. If one 
man’s profits seem too high, so do another 
man’s wages. These are relative matters, 
and under competitive and open capital- 
ism—if it is really kept competitive and 
open at all levels—a tendency toward reason- 
able balance and relationship always is at 
work. 

To economists, the term “profits” has a 
restricted meaning which I intend to respect. 
But we should recognize the identity of na- 
ture in the profits of a business and the mar- 
gin of accumulation, reflected in possessions, 
which any person gains from his wages, 
salary, commissions, royalties or other com- 
pensation, over the cost of the consumable 
goods and services purchased by him. The 
significance in each case is merely that the 
receipts have been greater than the running 
necessary expenses. 

Broadly speaking, civilizations have built 
the tangible structures of their cultures in 
either of two ways: (1) out of the compul- 
sions of government and despots, and the 
slavery of peoples; or (2) out of the profits 
of the self-directed activity of persons, taxed 
or voluntarily given. We of America would 
be tragically unappreciative and dangerously 
purblind were we not to recognize that all 
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the tangible assets of our civilization, all 
its institutions of education, culture, enter- 
tainment and inspiration, have been created 
from the profits and kindred margins of 
accumulation of many persons acting in 
freedom. 

The pivotal distinction 


In 1953 the meat packing industry of our 
country gained a net income of seven-tenths 
of 1 cent on each dollar of sales. On each 
$5 in sales, it kept for itself 344 cents. In the 
same year, the chain food stores, providing 
@ marvel of service, gained a net income of 
one and one-tenth cents on each dollar of 
sales. Not the faintest probability exists that 
these vital services ever can be performed 
so well or so cheaply in a society whose eco- 
nomic processes have been taken over by @ 
political-police monopoly. 

In this matter of profits, we have the 
pivotal difference between competitive and 
open capitalism, on the one hand, and 
monopolistic capitalism, whether called 
socialism or communism, on the other. The 
purpose and method of open and competi- 
tive capitalism are to use profits, whether 
classified as such or as wages, salary, annu- 
ities, royalties, rents, dividends, retirement 
payments or otherwise, to make the greatest 
possible number of people independent of 
the state and independent of the charity of 
others. With human nature as it is, the 
results will fall short of perfection, but they, 
nevertheless, will be comparatively success- 
ful and remarkable. Having achieved them, 
competitive and open capitalism then pro- 
vides the profits, or even capital assets, if 
necessary, to care for those who have not 
reached such independence, or who, once 
having gained it, have lost it. 

The purpose and method of communism 
are to deprive everyone of profits and thus 
make everyone wholly dependent upon the 
state—or, rather, on the few who rule and 
who call themselves the state. 

Because profits are the lifeblood of any sys- 
tem of free economy, those who would pre- 
pare the way in this country for a com- 
munistic monopoly never miss a chance to 
asperse or beiittle the genius behind all our 
profits, the American business builder and 
executive, or to destroy or reduce his profits. 
You will find them lending their support to 
every proposal and project (sometimes as the 
originating schemers) that either harasses, 
or promises opportunity for the harassment 
of, or deprecates that businessman. 


Three channels of economic activity 


The Machiavelian minds behind this pre- 
paring of the way appreciate more fully than 
many legislators and political executives 
the significance of the following facts: In a 
free economy, people obtain gainful employ- 
ment through three channels: (1) self-em- 
ployment, (2) private institutions owned by 
others, and (3) government. Obviously, the 
greater the employment in channels 1 and 2, 
the lighter the burden on government. It 
would seem to be apparent to most adult 
minds that a wise government would do 
everything within its power to encouage em- 
ployment in channels 1 and 2, and would 
adopt no measure or policy without first 
putting it to the test: What will the effect 
of this be on employment opportunities in 
private enterprise? Only profits make such 
employment possible. 

Cycles of higher and lower activity and 
their accompanying psychological cycles are 
not only inevitable in any sound economy, 
but within limits, are beneficial. It is dur- 
ing periods of reduced activity that the best 
thinking, house cleaning, planning, and self- 
disciplining are done in the economic struc- 
ture. Such periods are pruning times; roots 
are strengthened and driven into new soil; 
and, following every recession and depression, 
the economic organism of a free society 
burgeons with renewed vigor and variety. 
But you will observe that the first and only 
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thing some persons and groups want us to 
think about when a business cycle enters 
the downward trend is not how to encourage, 
support and strengthen channels 1 and 2, 
but how to throw the Government into 
large-scale employing business. 


How it could happen here 


The Government is not a producer of 
wealth and has no money to pay workers, 
except only what it collects from the pro- 
ducers. Government is merely the transfer 
agent; it may create the jobs, but to pay the 
wages it takes the money from the privately 
owned economic structure. In so doing, es- 
pecially if intemperate, it can start a vicious 
cycle. If the self-employed and the private 
employer of channels 1 and 2 already are 
harassed, the taking of their funds to pay 
for Government jobs, the creation of Govern- 
ment competition with capital drawn from 
them, and the imposition of other burdens, 
can reduce both their capacity and their 
spirit to provide employment. (This possi- 
bility is not fanciful. I am only one per- 
son, but I have known several instances of 
business closing down or refusing to ex- 
pand because of the discouraging policies 
or practices, of or the atmosphere created or 
the interferences or obstructions allowed by, 
Government.) As such effects multiply and 
deteriorate the economy, those who know 
no method of solving any problem except 
more law, more Government, and more taxes, 
would throw the Government further into 
the business of directly providing employ- 
ment. In this way, as Communists know, 
totalitarianism can come to America, not 
by choice of the people, but by our innocence, 
the self-seeking of candidates for, and 
holders of, public office, and by our being 
victims of the craftiness, hyprocrisy, and de- 
ception of the Communist conspirators. 

It should be made known to every Ameri- 
can citizen who wants to be free that the 
sine qua non of his freedom is profits. 


X. ACCORDING TO THEIR FAITH, CHARACTER, AND 
INDUSTRY 


Communists have a pretty slogan which, 
no doubt, is enticing to many idealistic per- 
sons: “From each according to his ability, 
and to each according to his need.” By this 
slogan, they practice an eighth fraud upon 
the credulous. ; 

It should be clear that only God could 
fulfill such a promise, for aside from the 
necessary mechanics of the project, only He 
could search the minds and spirits of men, 
know the capacities of their minds and 
bodies, and thus be able to determine their 
abilities and needs. Henry David Thoreau 
proved that man really needs very little in 
the way of material goods and services. Per- 
haps that fact is what the Communists have 
in mind. Their results would so indicate. 
However, Thoreau and all the philosophers 
and ascetics who have proved the same point 
have had intangible, spiritual resources, 
which communism not only does not pro- 
vide, but denies. Its materialism and athe- 
ism are throwbacks, placing it thousands 
of years in the rear of the forefront of evo- 
lution. Its doctrine that man is a mere 
creature of his material environment and is 
molded in the image thereof has been proved 
false innumerable times. Mere physical en- 
vironment, from that of poverty to that of 
luxury, has a sorry record in the matter of 
establishing dominance over the human 
spirit. It is when we consider the intangible 
factors in that environment—teligious faith, 
prayer, intelligence, love, understanding, 
trust, patience, the art of teaching, integrity, 
character, and ambition—or the absence of 
such factors, that environment challenges 
heredity for supremacy in influencing and 
molding the human mind and character. 
And when those spiritual factors in environ- 
ment are combined with the same factors in 
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heredity, the results can be prodigious le 
us note one example: = 


An American family 


David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a grad 
ate of Yale, was a Congregational minister 
He held two pastorates in a life of long ig 
fulness, one at Haddam, Conn., the Other at 
Stockbridge, Mass. His wife shareq hi 
faith, wisdom, and principles. ‘Their = 
stricted material circumstances were typi. 
cally those of the clergy of their time and ot 
most clergymen today. Their children Were: 
(1) David Dudley Field, active member ¢; 
the New York bar for over 50 years, known 
as “The Father of American Legal Reform» 
pioneer and persistent advocate of codificg. 
tion, of whom Austin Abbott said: “For at 
least a third of a century, David Dudley Field 
was the most commanding figure at the 
American Bar.” (2) Matthew Field, engi- 
neer, who built the longest suspension bridge 
of or before his time. (3) Jonathan Field 
lawyer, highly respected leader of the bar in 
Massachusetts, who revised the statutes of 
that State. (4) Stephen J. Field, an early 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calj. 
fornia, and a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States for 34 years and 6 months 
serving longer on that Court than any other 
justice. (5) Cyrus W. Field, financier, raj). 
road developer, one of the original projectors 
of the elevated railroad system of New York 
City, and the man who projected, promoted 
and achieved the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable. (6) Henry Martin Field, a distin. 
guished clergyman, editor, and author. (7) 
Mary, who died when but a young woman, 
and (8) Emelia Ann, who married a mis- 
sionary and mothered a son who became a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, David J. Brewer. 

Manifestly the very tenets of communism 
prevent it from knowing or providing what 
each individual needs. But even if we con- 
fine the meaning of the slogan to physical 
goocs and tangible services, we are con- 
fronted by the necessary implication and the 
fact that the few turgid capitalists who rule 
the Communist state set the measure of 
everyone’s needs. By the ideology of these 
overloads, the individual has no needs not 
subordinate to those of their golden calf, the 
state. 

Ability, spirit, and freedom 

On the other side of the equation, the side 
that reads “from each according to his 
ability,” the Communist tenets and methods 
again make performance impossible. Society 
never can receive from each according to 
his ability when minds and thoughts and 
bodies are controlled by the force and op- 
pression of dictatorship. As _ previously 
pointed out, the individual can find his 
ability and develop it only in freedom, in the 
self-choice of interests, opportunities, truth- 
ful information and learning, and in the 
motivations and enthusiasms born of free- 
dom. 

Napoleon, in reflection, wrote: “Do you 
know what amazes me more than anything 
else? The impotence of force to organize 
anything. There are only two powers in the 
world—the spirit and the sword.” In the long 
run the sword will always be conquered by 
the spirit.” 

Real human beings, men and women not 
cowed by masters, want more from life than 
their physical needs. A social, political, and 
economic scheme that promises no more does 
not promise much. Above all, they want 
the gratifications that come from independ- 
ent, self-drected achievement and from the 
service of others through that achievement. 
No gratification comes from being compelled 
by tyrants to serve. The aspiring musician 
does not practice 8 or more hours a day 
for years just for his physical needs. Neither 
for such a bare recompense does the medical 
student pursue the long grind of prepara- 
tion for a great and necessary service to 
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Open and competitive capitalism, 


eT nan any other scheme of political 
= oan has provided the most widespread 
econrities for, and has created the least 
— th, the gaining of the finest 


ference Wi 
in sfactionS in human life. Under its free- 


and its generous support of religious 
inet tutions, even if one wishes to be an as- 
etic or to seek Nirvana, he may do so. 
From the strength of the individual 


All enlightened persons, all reasonable per- 
sons, Wish for the welfare of all peoples. 
They wish also that human society will be 
impregnated with the spirit of kindness. 
They do much to promote those ends. But 
they know that the weak, if they are to be 
helped, must be helped by the strong and 
that to destroy or prevent strength in in- 
dividuals is to promote weaknes generally. 
They know that no human society can be 


stronger, more resourceful, intelligent, cou- 
rageous or better informed than the inid- 
viduals who compose it. And they know 


that unless founded on these truths, no 
co-called welfare state can long be a welfare 
state 

Before me is a clipping from a dependable 
newspaper. It carries a factual story about 
the work of a charitable agency set up to 
help refugees from behind the Iron Curtain 
learn about and adjust themselves to our 
kind of civilization. One of the kindly 
women in charge of the work is quoted as 
saying to the reporter: “It’s a trial some- 
times. Some of these people are 50 years 
old and still have to. be told like children 
what to do. That’s how they lived in the 
old country. They were never encouraged 
to use their own ingenuity or imagination.” 

In this wholly sincere and artless com- 
ment, we have the ultimate test that must 
be faced by every government before the 
judgment of humanity and of God: Did it 
encourage and inspire its people individ- 
ually to use their own initiative and imagi- 
nation, to develop their own capacities and 
to be self-reliant and self-sustained? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the article, 
The Issue of Our Time, by Judge William 
J. Palmer: 

XI. WHO AND WHAT HAVE FAILED? 


A ninth fraud in the Red conspirators’ de- 
sign, probably not a self-deception except to 
a duped contingent, is a propaganda piece 
that has been assimilated by a number of 
teachers, professors, clergymen, and young 
people right here in the United States of 
America. It consists of the two clichés that 


capitalism has failed and capitalism is 
doomed. We ought to recognize the pro- 
motion of these ideas as a master stroke of 
propaganda psychology. They are at the 


heart of every Communist message in school 
book, on campus, to labor union, or else- 
where, 

Insofar as these slogans are an uncon- 
B« ‘ous projection of what the Red conspirator 
ceeply knows about his own brand of 
capitalisnmy (in the manner that a dishonest 
Person unconsciously projects his dishonesty 
upon others), they, no doubt, speak truth- 
fully. The monopolistic capitalisra of so- 
Cialism is a demonstrated failure and may 
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reasonably be regarded as doomed whenever 
installed. It might be more appropriate to 
say that under it the normal development of 
the human mind and spirit is doomed. 

If you will try to learn from anyone who 
appears to have imbibed the ambiguous 
watchword that capitalism has failed, or who 
parrots the cliché, just what he means by it, 
you will have great difficulty. Your atten- 
tion may be directed to poverty, hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, mistreatment of employees 
by employers, mistreatment of tenants by 
landlords, and other undesirable conditions 
existing in countries where the private 
ownership of property has existed. (You 
probably will not be told of the mistreat- 
ment of employers by employees or of land- 
lords by tenants.) But many other factors 
also are concomitants of such unfortunate 
conditions, and nothing is proved as to cause 
and effect simply by the fact of coexistence. 
The stark truth that confronts us in all his- 
tory and everywhere is that people have failed 
(not all people, not the species as such, but 
many), failed to measure up to ideals we 
now entertain, failed under every system, 
every kind of government, every kind of 
regime. (Also, let it be noted appreciatingly 
that numerous persons have succeeded 
wondrously.) Three facts that utopians 
seem never able to grasp are: (1) That peo- 
ple, not gods, will have to work the social, 
economic, political, and physical machinery 
the utopians intend to construct; (2) rea- 
sonably good sense requires that societies, 
regimes, and governments be judged com- 
paratively before we choose one from the 
other, and not by an absolute, idealistic 
criterion, against which all will be found 
wanting; and (3) the folly of destroying the 
sound, demonstrated values of a regime, 
merely because people, being people, cannot 
and will not gain or receive equal benefits 
under it or under any scheme that the 
human mind can imagine. 

The “phoniest” of deals 


What the red agitator really says when 
he tells us that capitalism has failed is this: 
“The private ownership of property has 
failed; therefore, help a few of us to seize, 
own and control all property; we will liqui- 
date the people who have owned it in the 
past, regardless of the industry and qualities 
of character by which they came into such 
ownership; we will manage the property— 
and manage you—better than they did. Not 
only let us have the property, but surrender 
to us your freedom, and your reward will be 
that we will take care of you from the cradle 
to the grave.” The deal needs only to be 
stated frankly to reveal its own absurdity 
and to draw the repugnance of every sane 
person of moderate or greater intelligence, 
imbued with a nomal sense of justice. 

As has been indicated already in this 
treatise, except for such spiritual under- 
standing as man has gained and the warmth 
and enlightenment that have radiated from 
men of sptritual understanding, nothing 
connected with our mysterious journey on 
this planet has done so much to help so 
many people succeed, and to express them- 
selves helpfully to society and gratifyingly 
to themselves, as the private ownership of 
property, and open and competitive capital- 
ism. In productive capacity and in origi- 
nality, variety and economy of production, 
no social, economic or political regime in all 
history can stand comparison with the 
achievements of our own people under our 
kind of capitalism. 

As for the future, everything depends on 
the wisdom and character of our people. If 
we are to give a growing population what 
it wants in material goods and care; if we 
are to resist the terrific pressures for a uni- 
versal-care-and-control-state, or to yield to 
those pressures without loss of freedom or 
of productive capacity; if we are to sustain 
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the deceptions, incompetency and waste in- 
duced from human nature by a state-care- 
for-all regime; it may become necessary to 
abandon our primitive monetary system, now 
& millstone about our neck, and in spite of 
which the tremendous drive of our open and 
competitive capitalism has achieved its un- 
paralleled successes. 


xII. THE MIND IN CONTORTION 


There have been persons, a few of them 
distinguished, who, in sincere and Christian- 
like concern for humanity, have been social- 
ists of one degree or another. But the cur- 
rent movement for monopoly which is called 
communism is an offspring not of love and 
enlightenment but of hate, envy, lust, van- 
dalism, and ignorance. Its specious dialectics 
and its motives require the atheism that ac- 
companies it. By its atheism it makes man 
the supreme being of this corner of the uni- 
verse, and it fortifies the position of any 
particular man as sovereign who can so es- 
tablish himself by cunning and might. Thus 
it releases men from responsibility to a high- 
er intelligence and from any reason for 
obedience to natural or moral law. And 
thus it authorizes dishonesty, theft, cruelty, 
murder and aggressive war to serve its ends. 
After a human mind has been contorted in- 
to the malformed framework of these false- 
hoods, its whole view of life is distorted. A 
mind cannot be pressed into such a mis- 
shapen mold and see facts, feel intangible 
factors, or think, as normal persons do. 

Communist proselyting has two appeals 
whch are denied to both democracy and com- 
petitive and open capitalism. The first is to 
the gangster spirit which lingers dormant 
in much of humanity. In normal American 
boyhood, that spirit works itself off in the 
playing of cops and robbers, cowboys, 
American Indians, the villains of the early 
West, pirates and their caves, bandits and 
their hideouts, and similar imaginative ad- 
ventures. Some of our intellectuals, real 
and pseudo, never had such boyhood experi- 
ences, and the gangster in them waited the 
furtive appeal of the Red plotter. He invited 
them into the most ambitious gangster move- 
ment in history. The second appeal is to 
ignorance of those truths that can be learned 
only from intelligent and honest considera- 
tion of practical dealings wtih people and 
human affairs. The greater the ignorance, 
the stronger the appeal. 

For democracy or our kind of capitalism to 
use either of those appeals would be to court 
disaster, for the ultimate success of both is 
conditioned upon the prevalence within the 
structure of a high degree of intelligence, 
understanding, practical judgment, and 
integrity. 

XIII. THE AMERICAN LAWYER: HIS RECORD AND 
HIS CHALLENGE 


What has been the relationship of the 
American lawyer to our system of open and 
competitive capitalism and to its conflict 
with the monopolistic, tyrannical capitalism 
of communism? The author, a lawyer, has 
not presumed in writing this article to state 
truths not already generally known by his 
fellows of the profession. It has been his 
hope, rather, to articulate the knowledge and 
thought of American lawyers, and thus to 
let all know that we have not been deceived 
by the stratagems of communism, that we 
have looked beneath its tinsel and its garish 
facades, and that we hold it in profound 
contempt. 

In this we are proud of our record. We 
are disappointed that even a few lawyers 
have been Communists, as, no doubt, a few 
have been. Although we shall do our best 
to see that any person charged with and 
denying such regression shall receive a fair 
trial, we shall not defend the regression. 
One Communist lawyer in the United States 
is too many. We shall not cry about “witch- 
hunting,” “red herrings,” ‘academic free- 
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dom,” “suppresison of thought,” or “abuse 
of constitutional rights” merely because a 
few members of our profession have been 
called before legislative committees to 
answer simple and clear questions about 
possible connection with the communist 
conspiracy. Neither shall be proclaim that 
because these events have taken place we 
have grown weak or fearful, and no longer 
dare speak our minds. Neither shall we 
please and encourage communist conspira- 
tors by joining reckless smear attacks against 
those who sincerely strive to expose sub- 
versive activities against us. 


Where reconciliation is impossible 


In addition to showing where we stand in 
relation to the world conflict between the 
two kinds of capitalism, this writing has had 
the purpose of proving the existence of facts 
disqualifying Communists from the practice 
of law in this country, in addition to the 
Red conspiracy’s avowed objective of over- 
throwing our Government by force. That 
fact certainly is reason enough, but it is 
not the only reason. This treatise, I believe, 
has expressed the understanding of nearly 
all lawyers of our land that no reconciliation 
between the ethics of the American legal 
profession and the beliefs, attitudes, and 
practices of Communists is possible. They 
are two opposite poles of thought and faith. 
Both cannot be trusted to serve the best 
interests of our country. A lawyer cannot 
sincerely subscribe to those ethics and at 
the same time lend support to the propa- 
gation of communism. He cannot without 
indefensible hypocrisy accept from our so- 
ciety one of its highest privileges and sta- 
tions while harboring intentions to destroy 
the very traditions and values from which 
the privilege and station derive their signifi- 
cance. 

Finally I am convinced that unless law- 
yers zealously dedicate themselves to the 
business of saving our regime of competi- 
tive and open capitalism, it will disappear 
from our beloved land in favor of monopo- 
listic state capitalism, with all its paralyz- 
ing effects upon the human mind and spirit. 


From gratitude to vision and vigilance 


That dedication must transcend all petty 
politics, party lines, party interests, and all 
the cheap, ridiculous sophistries hurled in 
party conflict. Our profession is the only 
one that has had the training and experi- 
ence in detecting deception, proving fraud, 
and fighting craftiness, to qualify it for 
leadership in the fight against the preparers 
of the red way. I believe that we owe this 
leadership to our country. Without claim- 
ing perfection in our system of capitalism, 
we know, appreciate, and have received its 
many values. We know that under it we 
have not been the controlled hirelings of 
despots, but free men with immeasurable 
opportunities. We know that our profession 
has its life, vitality, and self-respect within 
the ideological and tangible structures of 
such capitalism; that most of our employ- 
ment derives from the myriad interests, 
projects, and problems born of the imagina- 
tion, daring, and activities of such a regime; 
that our compensation has been paid from 
the capital of millions of capitalists, small 
and great; and that numerous members of 
our own profession have risen from poverty 
to distinguished positions of executive re- 
sponsibility in the commercial world. We 
know that the world war being fought today 
for the control of the earth’s material assets 
and for the control or freedom of men’s 
minds is a life-and-death struggle between 
two kinds of capitalism—the worst kind, 
total monopoly in the hands of gangsters 
who call their system communism, and the 
best kind, open and competitive capitalism 
like that of the United States of America. 
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Get a Horse or a New Highway 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is, How soon can the Congress 
vote a sound money plan to help pay 
for the many highways yearning to be 
born across the length and breadth of 
our vast and verdant land, thereby ush- 
ering in a new growth of industry, 
health, wealth, and happiness for our 
ever-increasing and vital people and 
thriving economy? 

Life magazine, in its issue of May 30, 
1955, tells a story on the highway and 
money problem entitled “Dead End for 
the United States Highway.” 

I trust the article will be of interest 
to the House, soon to be called on to 
vote a sound-money plan to lay down 
road after road on a steady schedule 
for years to come. The story follows. 
It might also have been entitled “Get a 
Horse or a New Highway”: 

DEAD END FOR THE UNITED STATES HIGHWAY 

Among other things, the United States 
consists of 165 million people, 59 million 
automobiles, and 3.4 million miles of road 
and highway. The people are reasonably 
intelligent. The automobiles are big, fast, 
and comfortable. The highways are awful, 
although how awful not even the reasonably 
intelligent people appreciate. This may be 
because few Americans ever see as much as 
one-half of 1 percent of their Nation’s roads 
and consequently they tend to think of the 
narrow, congested, archaic, and hazardous 
one-half percent that they themselves cus- 
tomarily use as worse than the rest. 

This isin error. It is practically all worse. 

Another reason may be that Americans 
identify their highway troubles with traffic 
rather than with the highway itself. De- 
layed, frustrated, or bumped from behind, 
the American motorist instantly blames the 
other guy. This is like blaming the fish in 
the sea for a contrary tide or a shallow chan- 
nel, but the motorist does it because the 
highway and its defects have been so familiar 
to him for so many years that he simply no 
longer sees it as it is. 

This Memorial Day weekend launches 
what is going to be a record motoring season, 
during which more cars will take to the 


‘road than in any year in United States his- 


tory. Over the weekend there will be 50 
million automobiles on the highways and 
probably 360 people will die. Everyone will 
see the traffic but few will really study the 
highways. But those who do can reduce 
their own danger of injury or death, and 
those who examine the highway long enough 
might even be moved to do something con- 
structive about it and thus save themselves 
enormous sums. 

If this weekend’s average motorist could 
somehow be given an aerial glimpse in one 
look of the entire United States road system, 
crawling with molasses traffic, he would come 
to a fast boil of indignation. If he looked 
at it through the eyes of a highway engineer 
he would go jumping, screaming mad. For 
he would discover that while the highway 
network of the world’s richest, most mobile 
nation consists of 3.4 million miles of roads, 
only a little over 400,000 miles has what en- 
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gineers call high-type pravement—soliq co 
crete or asphalt. = 


1955 CARS, 1935 ROaps 


He would notice that the country }, 
thousands of miles of back roads which aver 
age less than one vehicle per day, anq that 
the great bulk of national travel is concen. 
trated on the primary road system. (Seven 
States have half of all United States Cars.) 
He would observe that more than half the 
primary road system still bears the design of 
20 years ago, and that a third of it was byii 
before 1930 when rural traffic averaged 9 
miles per hour (it now averages 47 mile 
per hour). 

He would look again at the heart of the 
United States highway network, the inter. 
state system which is less than 40,000 miles 
long and yet links almost all cities over 
50,000 population, serves more than half the 
United States population and carries one. 
seventh of all the Nation’s traffic. Eighty- 
five percent of the interstate system is |. 
ready inadequate—narrow, acutely curved, 
dangerously graded, frequently intersecteq, 
narrowly shouldered or shoulderless—or jn 
in the process of becoming so in the light of 
the next decade’s predictable traffic burden. 

If our average motorist had an experi- 
enced highway engineer at his elbow as he 
looked down on the holiday chaos, he might 
learn that whatever each motorist paid for 
this inefficient highway system in the form 
of physical damage to life and limb, or 
psychic damage to his nervous system, he 
was also paying an extra (and unnecessary) 
cent to 2 cents a mile for the exasperating 
privilege of driving on it. This is without 
reference to tolls (there are less than 1,500 
miles of toll road in the United States and 
only 2,700 miles of parkway or throughway), 
It is the cost of the extra gasoline, oil, tire 
expense, and lost time caused solely by bad 
highways, as worked out by Lawrence Law- 
ton, a New York City traffic engineer. 

Lawton’s study, which was made in 1950 
and figured the cost of gasoline at 23 cents 
a gallon (it now costs around 29 cents), in- 
dicated that it costs 5.6 cents per mile to 
drive an average passenger car on a con- 
gested business street, 4.5 cents on a 
“through” city street, 3.3 cents on an express- 
way. A similar study made in 1953 of Los 
Angeles area freeways indicated that savings, 
including allowance for drivers’ time, aver- 
aged 2 cents a mile for a freeway compared 
to an ordinary highway. The total saving for 
all drivers using the freeway would com- 
pletely pay off its cost in less than 10 years. 

Our motorist-observer might also be told 
by an engineer that a 4-year study of Con- 
necticut highway accidents shows that his 
chance of having an accident is almost 
doubled by driving on an inadequate, which 
means any old-fashioned, highway, no mat- 
ter how cautiously he drives. 

Finally, if he knew what the future holds 
for him, this weekend motorist would take 
a last look from on high at the highway net- 
work below, then tear up his driver's li- 
cense and sell his car. In recent years 
United States auto production has aver- 
aged about 6 million new vehicles per year 
while the Nation has been scrapping around 
4 million a year. The result: 15 years ago 
this country had 32 million motor vehicles, 
today it has almost 60 million. More than 3 
million new cars were produced in the first 
5 months of this year alone. By 1965, only 
10 years from now, there will be an esti- 
mated 81 million cars, buses, and trucks on 
the highway. 

But what kind of highway? 

This year the Nation will spend at least 
$10 billion for new cars. It is spending only 
$6 billion both for highway construction and 
for repairs. We are actually building cars 
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faster than we are pouring the concrete on 


nich to park them, let alone drive them. 
ee a world war or a 5-year strike in the 


piso DUSINESS, the United States in the next 
decade faces highway congestion and general 
traffic paralysis that will be simply incredible. 

What has gone wrong? The answer can 


d in the history of one stretch of a 
busy highway, U. S. No. 1 from 
Baltimore to Washington. For 200 years 
No. 1 has traversed almost 30 miles of roll- 
ing, sun-warmed, wooded hills in Maryland's 
ountryside. 
: r road was first scratched through wood 
and field from Elkridge, just south of Balti- 
more, to College Park, north of Washington, 
in 1749. This was little more than a scarified 
ctreak in the earth, in some places studded 
with tree stumps, for no one much cared 
what happened to travelers. One of them 
in the years that followed was George Wash- 
ington, whose wagon once sank up to its 
boxes in the road's rain-churned ooze near 
the Patuxent River, and had to be extricated 
with additional horses and ropes. Another 
time, when Washington had stopped at 
Spurrier’s Tavern at Waterloo for dinner, his 
horse fell dead, exhausted by the highway’s 
summer heat. 

The 19th century was a stagnant time 
for this road, as it was for almost all United 
States roads. Although a Washington and 
Baltimore Turnpike Road Co. was organized 
in 1812 and obtained a 60-foot right-of-way 
to build a turnpike over the old road, it 
never kept the pike in repair. Few such 
companies ever fulfilled their obligations; 
this was a time of burgeoning rail and canal 
travel. 

In 1844 wires were strung on poles along 
the road. On May 24 Samuel F. Morse trans- 
mitted his famous message, “What hath God 
wrought,” from from the Capital to Balti- 
more on his new telegraph instrument. 
That invention helped reduce the need for 
travel. 

After the Civil War, which affected the 
road relatively little since most of the fight- 
ing took place to the west, the turnpike 
company’s charter was revoked. Ownership 
of the raw streak through the hills reverted 
to the three counties it traversed. When 
the 20th century dawned it was a 15-foot 
path of blowing dust in dry weather and 
an axle-snapping morass in wet, with grades 
as steep as 9 percent and treacherous curves 
coiled haphazardly through the hills. That 
is how things were 150 years after the birth 
of the road, when the Nation stood on the 
brink of the most stupendous transporta- 
tion revolution in history, and that is how 
things were with almost all United States 
roads, 

By 1906 there were more than 100,000 pas- 
senger cars registered in the United States. 
That year Maryland’s General Assembly ap- 
propriated $30,000 for each of the next 3 
years to be spent on rehabilitating the road, 
henceforth known as State Road No.1. That 
expenditure, handsome for the times, was the 
beginning of a long, losing battle. 

State Road No. 1 was gradually paved with 
14 feet of macadam, concrete, and occasional 
fravel, although by 1910 the assembly had 
to appropriate another $100,000 for it. When 
it was completed in 1915, comprising 29.95 
miles from the Baltimore City limit to the 
District of Columbia limit, it had cost more 
than $600,000, and portions of its thin, 6-inch 
roadbed already had had to be resurfaced 
because of the intensity of the traffic. 

The steady pounding of the solid rubber 
ures On World War I’s military trucks ground 
the road’s tender pavement to rubble and 
and the record cold of the 1917-18 
winter damaged it further. So 3-foot con- 
crete shoulders were added to each side, in- 
creasing the width to 20 feet, and the center 
was repaved. In 1919 the State roads com- 
Mission proudly announced it was white- 
washing all bridge headwalls, poles, and 
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other objects near the road edge for safer 
night driving. Motorists applauded. White 
middle lines were added on hills in 1920-23. 


A KILLER’S MOUNTING TOLL 


The road had begun killing people—2 or 3 
a year—long before. Now, with traffic mount- 
ing and commerce booming along its nar- 
row length, more and more died in ghastlier 
accidents. Pop stands, a few discreet speak- 
easies, filling stations, and real estate shacks 
grew up along the road. In the dark of night 
bootleggers in souped-up cars ran their loads 
of liquor along it. 

The nicknames the road collected describe 
its character: “Billboard Boulevard,” “Death 
Highway,” “Hot Dog Highway.” Of course it 
had a Dead Man’s Curve—a seemingly end- 
less “S” south of Elkridge which has killed 
and maimed dozens, and was twice relocated 
and rebuilt. In 1925 the road became a part 
of U. S. 1, the Main Street of the east coast, 
running the length of the eastern seaboard 
from Fort Kent, Maine, to Key West, Fla. 
Commerce along it blossomed anew. By 
1929-30 traffic was so heavy that the third 
complete rebuilding of the road had to be 
undertaken. The original 20-foot width was 
doubled, making four 10-foot lanes. But 
now it cost $1,760,000. 

For the road’s pattern and essential char- 
acter, like that of a human, had been formed 
in the early years of its life and was con- 
firmed by the army of unregulated motels, 
pizza palaces, used-car or trailer lots, occa- 
sional private homes, and beer joints that 
moved greedily to its very edge, cutting into 
it with abrupt, accident-causing driveways, 
and lining it with eye distracters. Further- 
more, the State learned that while it held 
title to a 60-foot right-of-way wherever the 
road followed the ancient turnpike, it could 
not afford more than a 40-foot width wher- 
ever the road had been or was to be relocated 
because that would have meant condemning 
now costly business property. 

Thus, even a quarter century ago, the road 
had become a hardened artery impossible to 
enlarge, a taut, nervous, peril-filled channel 
through which traffic poured and trucks 
roared in constantly increasing streams. 
The road averaged 6,000 vehicles a day then, 
but this often reached 18,000 or 20,000 on 
holiday weekends. Then there were hor- 
rendous traffic jams that reduced motorists, 
cops, and Monday-morning editorial writers 
to sputtering, apoplectic exasperation. But 
no one could do anything about it. 


OXCART ROUTE FOR GIANT TRUCKS 


In the years that followed, Maryland’s 
road commission did all that could be done 
with that wreck of a highway: it eased some 
curves, eliminated grade crossings, widened 
bridges, installed traffic signals and spent 
millions of dollars in all on the 30 miles. 
Yet as the century’s second half began, it 
was still a road that had once been laid out 
for horse-drawn stages and oxcarts, it was 
carrying 25,000 to 30,000 fast-moving vehicles 
a day (40,000 at some points near the Wash- 
ington end), killing 30 and 40 people a year 
and injuring 15 times that number. 

You did not have to know this to feel un- 
easy on the road. Each of its four, unsepa- 
rated lanes was only 10 feet wide. (Modern 
cars are between six and seven feet wide.) 
When two pairs of cars rushed side by side at 
each other on an 8 degree curve like the one 
at Beltsville there was little room to swerve 
or sway without chancing a side-swipe or 
head-on collision. Passing or being passed 
by one of the towering, 20-ton trucks that 
thronged the road night and day was a jit- 
tery experience. Always you knew there was 
the chance that someone would pull out 
from one of the approximately 1,000 drive- 
ways that cut into the highway or that the 
car in front of you would suddenly slow 
down to turn off. You drove with a con- 
stant, though only half-recognized, feeling 
of irrigation and anxiety that sometimes led 
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you to drive faster than the 50-mile speed 
limit in order to get this unpleasant stretch 
over with. 

Perhaps that is how some of the more 
shocking accidents happened. The couple, 
for example, who drove too fast one night, 
sideswiped another car and orphaned their 
seven children. Or the five young soldiers 
starting home on leave who crashed into a 
taxi near the Howard County line and were 
all killed, as was the cab driver. So savage 
was that head-on collision that the State 
troopers who answered the call had to walk 
through a blood pool that seeped over the 
thick soles of their police boots. Then there 
was the 8 a. m., broad daylight crash on New 
Year’s Day, 1951, when a Washington-bound 
car crossed the double center line on the road 
near Route 32 and smashed head-on into a 
north-bound one containing some Pennsyl- 
vania educators. The 2 cars contained 7 
people; all of them died. One body was 
hurled 75 feet into a field. 

There were hundreds of lesser accidents, 
sometimes 1,400 a year, for left turns were 
permitted almost everywhere, resulting in 
many, often multiple, rear-end collisions. 
U. S. 1 echoed regularly to the clunk and 
crash and shriek of outraged steel. 

Sadly enough, much of this bruising mess 
was avoidable. For instance, one of the 
greatest single cause of traffic fatalities, the 
head-on collision, can be virtually elimi- 
nated by an adequate middle strip separat- 
ing the opposing lanes of traffic. While this 
narrow road had no room for the 15-foot 
strip regarded as necessary, some sort of nar- 
row but high curb would have helped. But 
local merchants, dependent on the road’s 
traffic for their trade, protested loudly that 
such a barrier would cut their business in 
half. For the same reason they protested 
bans on left turn which would have elimi- 
nated many of the characteristic rear-end 
collisions. 

Had the State been able to restrict the 
number of private driveways leading into 
the road, or to get enough additional land 
along it to create shoulders wide enough for 
pedestrians to walk on safely, the road’s en- 
tire capacity and safety record would have 
been different. Even banning poles, signs, 
and other impedimenta from the pavement’s 
edge would have tended to widen it in effect 
for, as traffic studies show, any obstacle 
erected at the edge of a 10-foot lane causes 
drivers to travel 234 feet farther in from 
the pavement’s edge than normal, whereas 
objects 4 feet or more from the edge have 
only minor effect. But the people of Mary- 
land, and, indeed, the people of the entire 
United States who also help to support this 
road, had lost control of its borders even 
though borders can be as important as the 
central roadway itself. 

Maryland finally came to the conclusion 
that patching old No. 1 would never be 
enough. It inaugurated programs costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars to bring its 
roads up to modern standards, and one of the 
first targets was the Baltimore-Washington 
stretch. A few miles to the east of No. 1 the 
State and the District of Columbia jointly 
built an entirely new expressway consist- 
ing of 2 sets of widely divided, 12-foot lanes 
with gentle grades and long, easy curves, 
through a pretty countryside devoid of bill- 
boards, honkytonk stands, or grade crossings 
of any sort. The speed limit is 55 miles per 
hour and motorists now get from Baltimore 
to Washington without a single stop, in a 
half hour or a trifle more. They get there 
comfortably and safely, too, for it appears 
the mortality rate on this expressway will 
at least be as low as on similar expressways— 
one-third to one-fourth of the death rate 
on parallel, comparable old-style roads. 
Furthermore, although the entire length of 
29.29 miles was not opened until last Oc- 
tober, a part of it was in use earlier and 
diverted so much traffic from the old road 
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that only 12 died on Death Highway last 
year. 

Examined in the perspective of 200 years, 
the history of the now bypassed No. 1 is a 
discouraging tale of degradation and defeat. 
And that is the history of most United States 
highways. Once the highway was indeed a 
way—"that along which one passes or pro- 
gresses to reach some place,” in the words 
of Webster. But the rapid development of 
auto transportation, coupled with laggard 
upkeep of roads, failure to modernize, and 
the unrestricted encroachment of roadside 
business, have turned much of the national 
highway into a choked, slow-moving busi- 
ness avenue. The basic highroad principle 
has been forgotten. 

This year the Federal Government moved 
to do something about the degraded United 
States highway. At the request of President 
Eisenhower, a committee headed by Gen. 
Lucius Clay studied the national-highway 
situation and then made a series of recom- 
mendations, predicated on the expenditure 
during the next decade of $101 billion. This 
is $54 billion more than would be spent in 
that time at present rates, and the Clay 
committee proposed that the difference be 
financed in part by creation of a Federal 
corporation that would issue bonds redeem- 
able by gasoline and oil taxes. This drew 
heavy criticism from Congress as a dodge 
to escape increasing the Federal debt, and 
consequently national attention was focused 
on the plan’s financial framework instead 
of on its farsighted solutions to the Nation’s 
highway imbroglio. 

That was very unfortunate. The Clay pro- 
gram is noteworthy for two major reasons. 
First, it took into account, possibly for the 
first time in our history, the fact that all 
estimates of future highway needs have 
heretofore fallen grievously short of actual 
needs. An example is New Jersey’s new 
(1951) quarter-billion-dollar turnpike which 
was to have paid off its cost in 35 years; in- 
stead it will pay it off in 22 because its toll 
receipts are so unexpectedly large. (The 
turnpike itself is already being widened in 
places.) Clay and his associates recom- 
mended enlargement of the interstate high- 
Way system by 1965 to accommodate the 
traffic volume expected by 1975, when the 
United States will have upward of 100 mil- 
lion vehicles. If the Clay proposals were put 
into effect, the United States might find it- 
self in 1965 a little ahead of its highway 
problem, for the first time in history. 


MAKING WAY FOR A CUSTARD 


The second salient feature of the Clay 
recommendations was the emphasis on the 
principle of limited access. With the excep- 
tion of the present total of 4,164 miles of 
throughway, the United States highway sys- 
tem has always operated on the principles 
of unlimited access, i. e., anyone owning 
property along a highway has the right to 
cut as many entrances into it as he wishes, 
anywhere on his land. When the highway 
was an empty road traversing wilderness this 
dia not matter. Today, as the example of 
U. S. 1 shows and every motorist knows, a 
busy highway that is unprotected from every 
entrepreneur able to obtain a license to 
sell frozen custard or footlong hotdogs 
quickly ceases to be a traffic carrier. This 
means that the public which may have 
spent $1 million per mile to get the 
highway service it needs is quickly de- 
prived of that service by merchants who 
settle along its edge, lure traffic to the curb 
and fight every effort to keep cars moving 
steadily and swiftly. There is a neat illus- 
tration of the futility of this at Lafayette, 
Ind., where a bypass was built to carry east- 
west traffic around the town’s congested 
business section. However, access to the new 
highway was not controlled, with the result 
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that it was quickly lined with roadside busi- 
ness and its original purpose defeated. A 
chagrined State highway department is now 
considering the possibility of building a by- 
pass around the congested bypass. 

To restore the United States highway’s 
character, Clay and company boldly proposed 
that the entire interstate network be either 
converted to limited access through reloca- 
tion or land acquisition or protected against 
future encroachment by legislative act. 
This means that 180- to 250-foot rights-of- 
way would be obtained or set aside for future 
widening, and service roads would be built 
to accommodate nearby business. This 
would eliminate most crossroads and permit 
60-mile speeds in safety. 

Other Clay recommendations would in- 
crease the number of lanes in the interstate 
highway system by about 50 percent. The 
system would then consist of 2,300 miles of 
6-lane or wider highways, more than 28,000 
miles of 4-lane highways and about 7,000 
miles of 2-lane highways. All but the 2- 
lane highways would be divided expressways, 
with lanes 12 feet wide and 10-foot shoulders 
for buses and disabled cars to stop on. (One 
car stopped on the pavement can reduce 
the traffic capacity of a road by 60 percent 
and today car disablements occur once every 
20,000 vehicle miles.) 

Congress will almost certainly pass some 
kind of highway legislation this session, 
though not the legislation proposed by the 
Clay report. A bill introduced by Democrat- 
ic Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, calls 
for a Federal-State expenditure of about 
$18 billion over a 5-year period ($8.6 billion 
for the interstate system, $9 billion for pri- 
mary, secondary and urban highways and 
$330 million for park, forest and other mis- 
cellaneous roads). The Gore bill’s modest 
provisions, which would be conventionally 
finaneed by Government appropriation, have 
been attacked by a number of State gover- 
nors, as well as by New York’s famed high- 
way and park expert, Robert Moses, who 
has pointed out that the Gore bill does not 
provide for proper land acquisition and that 
its pay-as-you-go feature is shortsighted, 
since future drivers who will use the new 
roads will not have to help pay for them. 

Still, the Gore bidl has survived Senate 
committee hearings. The House on the other 
hand, is known to show somewhat more 
favor for the Clay plan. Since Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey has suggested that the 
Federal debt limit be increased to include 
the bond-financing feature, it seems possible 
that some of its provisions may be adopted. 

Whether or not Congress adopts the Clay 
$101 billion program, the United States will 
spend that much in the next decade on its 
roads anyhow. Even at the present slim 
rate of expenditure, it will spend $47 billion 
in the next decade. But it will spend far 
more than what it normally spends on road 
maintenance for automobile insurance to 
safeguard itself on its insecure roads. And 
it will spend, unknowingly, about $5.5 bil- 
lion this year on extra gas, oil, tires, etc., 
expense caused by unnecessary stops and 
starts and long waits. That figure will rise 
to $8 billion a year by 1965. 

As a formrer United States roads Commis- 
sioner has remarked, a nation pays for good 
roads whether it has them or not—and it 
pays more for bad roads. That being the 
case, it would seem that the cheaper price 
tag on the Gore bill is more apparent than 
real. The objections to the original financ- 
ing methods of the Clay program were sound, 
but nothing less than the broad planning 
and new construction embodied in that pro- 
gram will save the country from eventual 
strangulation. The obvious problem before 
Congress, therefore, is to find a sound finan- 
cial base for a program with the breadth of 
the Clay proposals. 
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Statement of Miles D. Kennedy, Director, 
National Legislative Commission, th. 
American Legion, Before a Subcommit. 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, on Alien Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the testimony of Miles D. Ken- 
nedy, director, national legislative com- 
mission of the American Legion, on July 
1, 1954, before the Special Senate Sub- 
committee Investigating Administration 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

My name is Miles D. Kennedy, and I am 
the national legislative director of the Ameri- 
can Legion. Our office is at 1608 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

I would like to express to you, Mr. Chair. 
man and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
the thanks and appreciation of our national 
organization for permitting us to appear be- 
fore you in connection with your delibera- 
tions on the bill, S. 3423, to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The American Legion was born as the 
result of a conflict between Germany and 
the United States. The legislation under 
consideration here involves a basic prin- 
ciple upon which the American Legion 
expressed itself shortly after it was born. 

In the preamble to our national constitu. 
tion we expressed the principle, and it is 
still thfere, as follows: 

“To make right the master of might.” 

In presenting our ideas with relation to 
the pending bill, S. 3423, I hope you will 
keep in mind the American Legion is moti- 
vated solely by its desire to practice what 
it has always preached, namely, that the 
right thing must be done always. 

During the 1953 National Convention of 
the American Legion a resolution dealing 
with the subject matter and emanating from 
the convention committee on foreign rela- 
tions was duly adopted. A portion of said 
resolution reads as follows: 

“We urge that the Congress by proper leg- 
islation return to German nationals, as has 
already been returned to Italian nationals, 
their properties seized and now in the hands 
of the Custodian of Alien Property.” 

It is on the basis of the foregoing resolu- 
tion that we appear before you in support 
of the bill, S. 3423. 

I have read the final report of the Subcom- 
mittee To Examine and Review the Admin- 
istration of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, filed on or about the 27th day 
of January 1954. 

Several of the statements hereinafter set 
forth were taken from the final report. I 
am frank to admit I do not see how the 
statements as contained in the final report 
could be improved upon, and furthermere, 
they appear to be in line with the thinking of 
the delegates to our 1953 national conven- 
tion when they adopted the resolution quoted 
above. 

We must keep in mind that the present 
policy of the United States Government is to 
encourage the investment of private funds in 
countries all over the world. A continuance 
of a confiscatory policy with regard to alien 
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assets in this country might well find the 


cited States faced with the confiscation of 

Uiijons of dollars worth of property of its 

own nationals by foreign governments and a 

precedence for such drastic measures set by 

our own example. 

As the language which I have quoted from 

ur 1953 resolution will disclose, the national 

aaa which adopted our position with 

a Mon to this selzed enemy alien property 

ais no reference to the source which we 

now understand brought about a change of 
policy in the United States on this subject. 

A careful reading of the report adopted by 
vour committee, Mr. Chairman, will, we 
+hink, convince anyone that the failure to 
return seized enemy alien property was due 
to action started, inspired, and actually car- 
ried out by alleged Soviet agents operating 
within our own Treasury Department during 
World War II. 

We earnestly recommend that every Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate make careful 
study of the history which is recorded within 
the pages of your committee’s report filed on 
January 27, 1954. And we also earnestly rec- 
ommend that every Member of the Congress 
obtain and study all available information 
relative to the operations of certain indi- 
viduals named in the report, after they left 
the United States Treasury Department and 
were engaged in operations involving the 
International Monetary Fund, matters in- 
volving reparations, settlements, and so 
forth. It is our firm conviction that after 
such a study any Member of the United 
States Congress would desire, as we do, to 
correct the wrongs which were brought about 
by the successful operations of those indi- 
viduals. 

We respectfully submit it is inconceivable 
that the United States foreign policy can be 
so inconsistent as to be in the position of 
advancing huge sums of money to Western 
Germany and Japan, and on the other hand 
continue to administer millions in assets 
confiscated from individual citizens of these 
countries on a theory of reparations or de- 
terrent to future wars. As was stated by the 
American Bar Association on March 29, 1943, 
when its house of delegates approved the rec- 
ommendations of its committee on custody 
and management of alien property. 

“Confiscation is contrary to the principles 
of law. It is contrary to our constitutional 
law principles, and to the principles of in- 
ternational law. When the reign of law for 
which we are fighting returns, parties injured 
by confiscation may be expected to seek just 
redress; and a just administration of law may 
be expected to award such redress. It has 
been so in the past, and if the basic tradi- 
tional concepts of justice have meaning, it 
will be so again.” 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, in the case of Techt v. 
Hughes (229 New York 222), in referring to 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6. 1917, 65th Congress, Ist session, Report No. 
13, quoted therefrom as follows: 

“Under the old rule warring nations did 

t respect the property rights of their ene- 
mies, but a more enlightened opinion pre- 

ls at the present time, and it is now 

ought to be entirely proper to use the 
property of enemies without confiscating it.” 

Former Secretary of State Hull on May 27, 
1953, the American Journal of International 
Law, volume 37, January 1943, page 94, said: 

“Moreover, the confiscation of these pri- 
vate funds by this Government and their dis- 
tmbution to American nationals would re- 
é against the property interests (some 


cry large) of American nationals in other. 


countries. It would be an incentive to other 
fovernments to hold American private prop- 
erty to satisfy claims of their nationals 

«inst this Government and to pass upon 
such claims in their own way. It is impor- 
‘ant from my point of view, therefore, that 
the United States should not depart in any 
Gcgree from its traditional attitude with re- 
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spect to the sanctity of private property 
within our territory whether such property 
belongs to nationals of former enemy pow- 
ers, or to those of friendly powers. A de- 
parture from that policy and the taking over 
of such property, except for a public purpose 
and coupled with the assumption of liability 
to make just compensation, would be fraught 
with disastrous results.” 

The present foreign policy of the United 
States is directed toward the strengthening 
of the free world and integrating Germany 
and Japan into that policy. 

We submit therefore such a policy must 


be predicated on the development of good . 


will and this can scarcely be accomplished 
by a punitive approach to the disposition of 
the property of alien nationals. 

As above stated, we as a Nation seek to 
encourage private investment in foreign 
countries. If, in the event of another war, 
other nations should follow the concept of 
irrevocable confiscation as a retaliatory meas- 
ure, the philosophy now followed under 
existing law cannot be said to be conducive 
to the investment or risk of capital abroad. 
The problem is of sufficient importance to 
warrant prompt action by the Congress. 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the items contained on pages 28 and 29 of 
the subcommittee’s final report wherein 
reference is made to cases of men born in 
Germany, and who were serving in the 
American Armed Forces when killed in ac- 
tion, but because their heirs were residents 
of Germany the assets of their estates were 
vested by the Office of Alien Property. In 
my humble opinion, such action was legally, 
morally, and ethically wrong and should not 
be condoned. In such cases, equity and sim- 
ple justice should prevail. 

It is one thing to seize an enemy alien’s 
property while a war is being fought, but 
World War II has been over now for nearly 
9 years and it is high time that the proper- 
ties seized and still in the hands of the 
custodian of alien property were returned to 
the German nationals, especially those who 
are not behind the so-called Iron Curtain. 


The anti-Communist nations of the world 
are desperately engaged in seeking an era 
of lasting peace. It is important that we of 
the United States use every possible means 
of selling our ideals all over the world. 

The return of these vested properties 
would be a potent ideological weapon in the 
cold war now being waged for the control 
of the minds of men. Let us do unto other 
nations as we would have them do unto us. 

To again quote from the preamble to the 
constitution of the American Legion, “Let 
us make right the master of might.” 

Last March when Chancellor Adenauer was 
questioned about this subject, he said, and 
I quote from the New York Times of March 
8, 1954: 

“Any just solution of this question will 
strengthen the confidence of the German 
people in the principles of the free worid, 
will make fast the friendship between the 
American and German peoples and will re- 
lieve the German Government of a great 
worry.” 

At a press conference a few days later, 
President Eisenhower was asked to comment 
on Dr. Adenauer’s statement. The New York 
Times of March 11, 1954, paraphrased the 
President as saying: 

“This was a difficult problem, but he fa- 
vored a return of the assets seized during 
World War II, as suggested by Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany.” 

The United States of America has given 
West Germany approximately $314 billion 
since 1945. The American Legion feels that 
the ill will which we have incurred by our 
refusal to return the seized properties of 
West German nationals, has largely, if not 
entirely, offset the goodwill which our help 
to them should have built up for us. 
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The American Legion feels it is high time 
that we remedy this condition, reverse the 
policy inspired by alleged Soviet agents, and 
return to the West Germans, now among our 
staunchest allies in Europe, the property 
which is rightfully theifs. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that 
the seized properties of the Italian nationals 
were returned approximately 7 years ago. 

The pending legislation constitutes a re- 
turn to the policy of Hamilton, Marshall, 
Hughes, and Hull, in lieu of the policy of 
confiscation brought about by alleged Soviet 
agents working within our midst. 

It is my understanding that the United 
States authorities returned approximately 
one-half of the Krupp properties located in 
the American-controlled zone of Germany. 
If that be so, what justification can there be 
for continuing to hold properties belonging 
to German nationals and which are located 
within the continental United States? 

Within the past week, in the course of 
Prime Minister Churchill’s visit with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Washington, they jointly 
reaffirmed that West Germany should take 
its place as an equal and sovereign partner 
in the western community. To continue at 
the same time to treat West Germany as a 
vanquished enemy would be inconsistent to 
the point of absurdity. The people of West 
Germany, potentially our strongest allies 
in Western Europe, can hardly be expected 
to give us wholehearted cooperation in de- 
fending against Communist aggression if we 
are at the same time trying to relegate them 
to a sort of second-class status. 

I feel that the bill, S. 3423, provides an 
expeditious method of handling the return 
of the vested properties to- their rightful 
owners, and at the same time affords reason- 
able protection to American interests. 

Therefore, on behalf of the national or- 
ganization of the American Legion, I re- 
spectfully request that the subcommittee 
approve the bill, S. 3423, and so report to the 
full Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 





A Defense of Capitalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Mr. Robert 
J. Block, of Seattle, at the University of 
Washington YMCA Public Affairs Forum 
on April 14, 1955. Mr. Block, a promi- 
nent businessman who is active in civic 
affairs in Seattle, gives a clear analysis 
of why our dynamic and flexible Ameri- 
can capitalism offers the greatest bene- 
fit to all of us: 

A DEFENSE OF CAPITALISM 
(Address by Robert J. Block at the University 
of Washington YMCA Public Affairs Forum, 

April 14, 1955) 

I am pleased to be your guest this aft- 
ernoon, and to have an opportunity to re- 
spond to Dr. Huberman, whom I had the 
pleasure of hearing with many of you last 
Thursday. 

Dr. Huberman and I would agree, I am cer- 
tain, on many common objectives. However, 
I would take serious issue with him on 
whether his economic and social system 
would be compatible with our American tra- 
dition and be for the common good. I am 
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not one of those who cringe at socialism; 
one who believes that socialism is un-Ameri- 
can. I do not trace the right of property 
to the inherent rights of man conferred by 
the Almighty. 

On the basic question, however, “What 
system of economic organization is best for 
our society?” (in other words, what form of 
economic organization, both in theory and 
practice, will provide for all the people the 
greatest in goods and services?)—after this 
question is examined, I submit American 
capitalism will meet the test. 

Last week Dr. Huberman pointed out that 
the profit motive created a class struggle of 
employers against workers, and that since 
the profit motive was geared to production, 
when markets dried up there was no produc- 
tion and there were no jobs. Also he said 
that the business cycle of boom-and-bust 
was inherent in the capitalist system. He 
said that the only way that capitalism could 
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take care of its surplus production is by im- 
perialist expansion and by preparing for war. 
He stated that productivity was the impor- 
tant drive of free enterprise, and that dis- 
tribution was not considered. We agree, 
however, that an economic system must pro- 
duce goods and services for people, and a 
higher standard of living for all. He sug- 
gested that our free-enterprise system was 
inefficient, wasteful, unjust; that it bred un- 
employment; that it created parasitic serv- 
ices such as advertising, and other inessential 
occupations. He said there was no planning 
and that inevitably this leads again to war 
and to a class struggle, to a disparity be- 
tween the rich and the poor, to unequal 
opportunity, and that the poorer classes had 
no place to go. He said that socialism would 
result in no profit motive; that a bureaucracy 
would allocate resources to meet needs; that 
they would expand production on the basis 
of consumption; that we would have a 
planned and balanced economy and there 
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would never be any general depression. War 

would be what it is and not serve the Snome 
of capitalism. He did say that this might 
not be a utopian society, but it woulg be a 

great improvement over our present tee. 
enterprise system. 

I suggest that this rather would leag to 
a drab, conformist community without com. 
petition and without initiative—a system 
which would inevitably lead people to oe. 
pect and be willing to subject themselves to 
bureaucratic control, and that the great 
strides in science and technology that we 
have made, where they now take 10 years 
would take a hundred years. 

The supporting statistics indicate the qy. 
namic growth of American capitalism ang 
the increased distribution of its productivity 
and our national wealth. (See table of sta. 
tistics from the Changing American Market, 
by the editors of Fortune magazine, Hanover 
House, 1955.) 


The all-American income class—Family units by income! group 
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1929 1935 1941 1947 1953 

= ccgteaeaesaslrnen tag 

Income ! group (in 1953 dollars) Cumt- Camne- Cumu- Cumu- Oune 

Units | Percent; lative Units | Percent] lative Units | Percent} lative Units | Percent} lative Units | Percent) lative 

percent percent percent percent percent 

I I sci cnnsaiithdiiaheinentsstieniiipaeionel 6.0 16. 44 16. 44 8.3 21. 67 21. 67 6.2 14. 98 14. 98 5.0 11. 21 11. 21 4.9 9. 57 9.57 
os SS eee 9.6 26. 30 42.74 11.0 28. 72 50. 39 7.5 18. 11 33. 09 7.1 15. 92 27.13 6.8 13. 28 22. 85 
“ci natetlnady ope ce OEE: 8.5 | 23.29 66. 03 7.7 | 20.11 70. 50 6.8} 16.42 49. 51 8.5 | 19.06 46.19 7.61 14.84 37 60 
NS ae eee 4.7 12. 88 78. 91 4.5 11.75 82. 25 6.4 15. 46 64. 97 7.3 16. 37 62. 56 8.9 17. 38 55.07 
SOO EEE 2.4 6. 57 85. 48 2.8 7. 31 89. 56 5.2 12. 56 77. 53 6.1 13. 68 76. 24 10.0 19. 53 74. 60 
SI 0 BIO. omncucensnnanccidiomen 3.1 8. 49 93. 97 2.0 5. 22 94. 78 6.1 14. 74 92. 27 6.7 15. 02 91. 26 7.9 15. 43 90. 03 
ee OD oon niinccvetccouban 1.3 3. 56 7. 53 1.1 2. 87 97.65 1.8 4.35 96. 62 2.1 4.71 95. 97 2.9 5. 67 95. 70 
a -9 2. 47 100. 00 9 2. 35 100. 00 1.4 3. 38 100. 00 1.8 4.03 100. 00 2.2 4.30 100. 00 
I i a ee an 36.5 100.00 | acca | 38.3 | 100.00 | iaedg ual | 41.4 | 100.00 | Sebiidhcaen 44.6 | 100.00 | aha 51.2 100.00 | Seale 

1 Consumers cash income after taxes. 
Source: Fortune, 
Income ' by income groups 
[In billions of 1953 dollars] 
1929 we | | 941 ee... ae 1947 1953 
income * group | [emma Cumula- = Cc areal > Cumula- | Cumula- Cumula- 
Income|Percent| tive Income|Percent} tive Income Percent tive Income|Percent; tive Income|Percent} tive 
| percent | | percent percent percent percent 
ia a a a aaa lac 
is teu acieeenepinnatin: 2.4 2.02 2.02 5.0 4. 4.42 3.6 2. 30 2.30 3.1 1.74 1.74 2.5 1.13 1.13 
eae 14.7] 12.42 14. 44 16.7] 14. % 19.17 11.0 7.03 9. 33 10.5 5. 89 7. 63 10.3 4. 65 5.78 
500 ts 6... =. 20.8 | 17.57 32. 01 19.8 | 17.49 36. 66 16.9} 10.81 20. 14 21.2] 11.90 19. 53 19.2 8. 66 14. 44 
OO yee 16.0 13. 51 45. 52 15.7 13. 87 50. 53 22.1 14. 13 34. 27 25.4 14. 25 33. 78 31.1 14. 04 28. 48 
MN I i icin 10.9 9. 21 54. 73 12.3] 10.87 61. 40 23.3 | 14.90 49. 17 27.3] 15.32 49. 10 44.5 | 20.08 48. 56 
$5,000 to $7,000............. epatetea 19.0 16. 05 70. 78 12.2 10. 78 72. 18 36. 3 23. 21 72. 38 40.8 22. 90 72.00 48.4 21. 84 70. 40 
cf jf ) ll eee 10.8 9.12 79. 90 9.4 8. 30 80. 48 15.1 9. 66 82. 04 17.4 9. 76 81.76 24.4 11. 01 81. 41 
I SE BFE i wnccieiccndvsnas 23.8 20. 10 100. 00 22. 1 19. 52 100. 00 23.1 17. 06 100. 00 32. 5 18. 24 100. 00 al. 2 18. 59 100. 00 
a a eat 118.4 | 100.00 | RARE: | 113.2 | 100.00 |.........- | 156.4 | 100,00 | at | 178.2 | 6 








1 Consumers’ cash income after taxes. 
Source: Fortune. 





Let us first trace a little bit of the his- 
torical development of modern economics. 
What I am about to recite here is brief and 
by its very nature omits much that is im- 
portant. It well may be an over-simplifi- 
cation, but it is my view, at least of eco- 
nomic history in our modern times, and 
for that reason I think it is important for 
you to understand my views. 

In the 19th century, Karl Marx made a 
tremendous contribution to man’s intel- 
lectual storehouse. He synthesized history 
and economics into one academic dis- 
cipline—approaching man’s problems on a 
practical, political plane. The conclusions 
Karl Marx set forth came from an exam- 
ination of and experience with the cruel- 
ties, the injustices, and the imperfections 
of the early decades of the industrial revo- 
lution in the first half of the 19th century. 
Early Socialist doctrine, both before Marx 
and after him, was developed in this same 
climate of social injustice. European eco- 


nomic institutions evolved from a feudal 
and mercantile organization into some- 
thing akin to what we call industrial capit- 
alism. Unfortunately European capitalism 
retained many of its feudal antecedents. 
Many of Europe’s political and economic 
problems today in my view can be at- 
tributed to a private-enterprise structure 
that is rigid and unresponsive to the wel- 
fare of the majority. 

During this same period when Socialist 
doctrine was attempting to cure the ills of 
an ailing Europe, a new country in North 
America was providing a framework of indi- 
vidual freedom and opportunity unparalleled 
in contemporary history. The colonies of 
18th century America had a simple, agrarian 
basis. From the Revolution of 1776 and the 
vast immigration flow of the uprooted from 
many lands, came a spirit of competition and 
conquest that opened agricultural and in- 
dustrial horizons more quickly than the 
mind could imagine. At the same time, a 





tremendous technical development in trans- 
portation took place, which made possible 
the rapid exploration and development of the 
West. Our country was wise in providing 
free homesteads for private citizens, and 
there were vast quantities of natural re- 
sources available. This provided on the one 
hand a safety valve drawing off those dis- 
satisfied with their opportunities in the 
crowded industrial centers in the East; on 
the other hand, the opening of the West 
supplied a checkvalve on those employers 
who were ruthlessly exploiting their labor. 
American industrial development has been a 
reasonable balance between the advantages 
of a free-market economy and the social wel- 
fare of every citizen. 

Today American capitalism is far different 
from what it was at the turn of the 20th 
century. It is a system which is dynamic 
and which has a record of producing more 
goods and providing more services than even 
the most optimistic planners conceived. We 
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ing the needs of an increasing popu- 


meet 
co and constantly crashing through new 
technical horizons to create living standards 
undreamed of by the average American. Our 


asent economic era has been called the 

resanent revolution. I would like to try 

ae why I believe this is true. 

to outline y 

First, there is a tremendous distribution 
of ownership, and the initiative rests not 
only with management but with investors, 
who constantly serve to prod the operators 
of American business to new horizons. Op- 
portunity for recognition and reward is only 
limited by an individual’s ability and energy. 
There are no static classes in the American 
cystem. Dr. Huberman passed over this very 
ii +htly. He considered, as I recall, that the 
well-born were privileged and that the poorly 
porn suffered under a burden which was 
aimost impossible for them to overcome. 

I suggest that you look around; look at 
who is president of United States Steel and 
find out what Ben Fairless’ original back- 
eround was. Look at Mr. Louis Wolfson, who 
is now challenging the management of Mont- 
comery Ward, and find out where he came 
from. This is certainly not the character- 
istic of a static society. Whether it be Rob- 
ert Young, the great financial entrepreneur 
who recently took over the New York Central 
Railway, or the man that he put in as the 
president, Mr. Alfred Pearlman, you will find 
American business people who came from 
humble beginnings, who had ambition, en- 
ergy, and ability, and who went to the top. 
On the other hand, in my own personal ex- 
perience, many well-born young men may 
enjoy the comforts of family wealth, but 
they hardly have the position and prestige 
in the community which would lead one to 
say that they are a privileged class. 

Second, in spite of the many surface de- 
fects, there is a basic acceptance of an 
equality of opportunity in our Government 
which has given our economy a tremendous 
vitality and our social system democratic 
reality. True, equality is not complete; there 
are areas of discrimination. But certainly 
any objective social scientist would have to 
concede that we are making tremendous 
progress in erasing these blights in our sys- 
tem, The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court to outlaw segregation in the schools 
may not be immediate in its implementation, 
but certainly it is a signpost of where our 
country is going. 

Third, I think that our traditional insti- 
tutions of free expression, free speech, and 
free political association have served not 
only our social system well, but also our eco- 
nomic system. Embodied in the American 
Spirit they have created the type of personal- 
ity that has met the competitive challenge 
and produced well. We have far to go. 
There is nothing in our economic system 
that is perfect; but on the record and on 
balance we have produced more, produced 
goods more efficiently, provided a higher 
standard of living to our workers than any 
other economic order. It is for us to con- 
Stantly reexamine this system, to find out 
where we have failed and to make it work, 
not to discard it in favor of some utopian 
idea which might appear to improve the lot 
of man—but which I submit in the main 
would only change the problems. 

Fourth, the evolution of our constitutional 
government has been fluid; it has been able 
to meg the social and technological changes 
of our times. However, in my view, the 
underlying strength of our constitutional 
form is the principle of limitations provided 
by the checks and balances in our political 
system. It has been necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to regulate transportation, utilities, 
‘nd communication, since they are vital for 
the insured health of our commercial ar- 
teries. The Government has also rightly 
established legal safeguards against abusive 
monopoly, 

However, when the President seizes the 
Steel mills, he has usurped power from the 
Congress and is checked by the Supreme 
Court. This is only one example of where 


“called, isolation. 
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Government serves as a means of insuring 
the economic health of our country. 

Capitalism is often cursed as breeding hu- 
man character which counters the best in- 
terests of the people: Greed, and the exploi- 
tation of labor, are often equated with capi- 
talism. I suggest that we not criticize the 
system, but examine the minds and the 
hearts of men. Is it proper to charge free’ 
enterprise with failing to establish Judao- 
Christian morality? Have we failed some- 
place else, and should not, if this be our 
complaint, our focus be on something other 
than the free-enterprise system? No eco- 
nomic system, I submit, inherently possesses 
pure morality. There can be as much cor- 
ruption, waste, and human callousness in 
the administration of a cooperative or a col- 
lective farm as in the largest or smallest 
corporation. 

Another charge that free enterprise suffers 
is that it is a cause—no, not only a cause but 
a stimulus—of war. I think, however, that 
the record would disprove this. Look at the 
number of American capitalists who stand 
against universal military training; who even 
take the other extreme of believing in in- 
ternal retrenchment or, as it is sometimes 
I submit that capitalism is 
not a direct cause of war, but when war has 
come it has proved to be the most produc- 
tive and efficient system whereby the goods 
and services of our society can be mobilized 
to meet whatever threat or challenge has 
faced our democratic way of life. 

As I have said before, American capitalism 
is certainly not a perfect system. In the last 
50 years, however, there has been a tremen- 
dous transition in our maturity and our 
economic stature. Labor unions have reached 
a powerful position, and now that they have 
achieved power and recognition; they face 
the real responsibility of joining with man- 
agement in providing constructive contribu- 
tion to the common good. Business must 
also be responsive to new concepts and ideas. 
For example, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
fought bitterly by most businessmen, has 
contributed more to the economic stability 
and the growth of free enterprise in the re- 
gion it serves than any chamber of com- 
merce project before or since. An increasing 
number of business leaders recognize that 
American business must get out from behind 
its blinders, and realize that whether it be 
a Tennessee Valley Authority or a free-trade 
policy, it is not for them to stand and con- 
demn but to be constructive contributors. 
Clarence Randall, of Inland Steel, who was 
Chairman of the President’s Commission 9n 
Trade, is, I think, an outstanding example 
of the type of enlightened business leader- 
ship which America has today. There are 
others—men such as Paul Hoffman, of the 
Packard-Studebaker Corp.—who have seen 
that we cannot live behind our own shores 
alone economically and must meet the chal- 
lenge of lower tariffs and develop a realistic 
trading policy if we are to establish markets 
in the free world in order to build a hard 
core of real strength for our survival in the 
contest with tatalitarian communism. 

Presently we have an issue of private ver- 
sus public power on the Snake River, in 
which private power would like to build low 
dams which would serve the power needs 
but which would make it impossible to de- 
velop the region in an integrated manner. 
Many business leaders support the Federal 
dam program, and it is said in Oregon, which 
has never been known for its radical politics, 
that the low-dam policy advocated by Sen- 
ator Cordon led to his defeat. 

Let us examine the Valley Authority con- 
cept for just a minute. In fact it is merely 
the same management technique that Gen- 
eral Motors or American Telephone would 
use if they were spending their own money. 
Should government be less efficient with 
public funds? This is one example where 
the spirit and strength of American capi- 
talism serves to lead the way and show the 
people how things can be done. 

Since the debacle of the stock-market 
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crash in the thirties, we have developed an 
effective Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. They must be ever vigilant to see that 
the small investor is protected and that the 
public’s confidence is retained in the invest- 
ment markets. As I have said before, abusive 
monopoly must be controlled; but at the 
same time we must realize that bigness in 
itself is not a sin as long as it does not 
destroy competition. 

The recognition of the community respon- 
sibility of a business was well put recently 
by Mr. David Rockefeller, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank in New 
York, when he addressed the Executives Club 
of Chicago. Mr. Rockefeller stated, in refer- 
ence to what he termed “Banking’s New 
Look”’: 

“Banks have changed in still another re- 
spect, one which also is having important 
consequence. Their management has be- 
come inceasingly aware of its public respon- 
sibility. Banks perform a rather unique 
function in that they are the institutions 
which bear heavy responsibility in admin- 
istering the Nation’s money supply. Al- 
though the profit motive is firmly entrenched 
in banking, as in other segments of our 
economy, bank executives have come to rec- 
ognize that they must examine problems and 
policies from the standpoint of the public 
welfare. This was not always so—particu- 
larly in days when our economy was less 
complex and our position in the world less 
central. Today, bankers recognize that they 
must respond to the needs which emerge as 
great social and technical forces work them- 
selves out. Enlightened leadership will be 
required if we are to keep up with this 
dynamic age—an age which has the con- 
stant stimulus of a growing population, ris- 
ing living standards, and continuing tech- 
nological revolution.” 

All of these trends, coming together in 
government, make it apparent that govern- 
ment should not be regarded as a dangerous 
separate evil that we have to live with, but 
rather be recognized for what it is: The 
spirit and the will of a great democratic com- 
munity which can serve all groups within 
the community. 

No, our economic system is not perfect. 
But if you examine it carefully and com- 
pare it to what has happened in countries 
where socialism has taken over, I submit 
that we should not discard what we have 
for a pig in a poke. American capitalism 
must meet the challenge of improving the 
public welfare. We must increase oppor- 
tunities for everyone. And of course with 
opportunity goes responsibility—an ethical 
and moral responsibility to our fellow men. 
We are contributing strength and substance 
to the free world; we are faced with a 
tyrannical foe, a foe in which authoritarian 
efficiency is paramount, designed to destroy 
everything which we have been brought up 
to believe is important. American capital- 
ism can meet this test, and look beyond— 
not to false hopes or dreams; but to hori- 
zons of peace—to better roads, to better 
homes, schools and farms, under a competi- 
tive economic system, 





Supreme Court Decision in Contempt 
Case of Philip Bart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 
Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 


the Supreme Court decision in the 
contempt case of Philip Bart would be of 
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interest to each Member of Congress and 

urge that each Member read it. 

SuPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
No. 117—OctTosBer TERM, 1954 


PHILIP BART, PETITIONER VERSUS UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


(May 23, 1955) 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court: 

“On November 20, 1950, the petitioner was 
indicted under title 2, United States Code, 
section 192, for refusing to answer 32 ques- 
tions put to him by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. During the trial 
in the District Court for the District of 
Columbia, the Government abandoned 24 of 
these counts. The District judge, sitting 
without a jury, found Bart guilty of the re- 
maining eight charges. On appeal, the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit reversed the judgment upon three of 
the counts and, one judge dissenting, 
affirmed as to the others.2, From that deci- 
sion, we granted certiorari* and set the case 
down for argument along with the two com-~- 
panion cases. (Quinn v. United States, ante, 
p. —, and Emspak v. United States, ante, 
p.—) 

“In response to a subpena, petitioner ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on June 21, 
1950. He was then general manager both of 
Freedam of the Press Co., Inc., which pub- 
lishes the Daily Worker, and of the Daily 
Worker itself. During the course of the in- 
terrogation, members of the committee and 
the committee counsel posed various ques- 
tions dealing with Bart’s background, his 
activities, and alleged associates. Among 
these were the five questions, which, be- 
cause of petitioner’s refusal to answer, led 
to the convictions now under scrutiny. The 
particular inquiries involve petitioner’s name 
when he came to this country as a child, his 
mame before it was changed years ago to 
Philip Bart pursuant to a New York court 
order,* his father’s name, and the identity 
of officials of the Ohio section of the Com- 
munist Party in 1936.5 To the questions 
concerning name or family background, he 
raised objections of pertinency; to the other, 
he unequivocally pleaded the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

“In finding petitioner guilty, the trial court 
rejected these defenses as without merit. 
Before the court of appeals, petitioner aban- 
doned his defense as to lack of pertinency. 
The majority thought that this abandon- 
ment in effect erased petitioner’s objections 
from the committee record and that they 
were thus faced with “naked refusals to an- 
swer.”* which did not require affirmative 
rulings from the committee. We cannot 
agree. The objections were in fact made 
before the committee and the witness was 
entitled to a clear-cut ruling at that time, 
even though the claims were later abandoned 
or found to be invalid (Quinn v. United 
States, supra). Without such a ruling, evi- 
dence of the requisite criminal intent to 
violate section 192 is lacking. An aban- 
donment made 24 years after the objections 
were raised cannot serve retroactively to 
eliminate the need for a ruling. If the re- 
quirement of criminal intent is not satisfied 
at the time of the hearing, it cannot be 
satisfied nunc pro tunc by a later abandon- 
ment of petitioner’s objection.?, Therefore, 
the issue before us is, upon the record 4as it 
stood at the completion of the hearing, 
whether petitioner was apprised of the com- 
mittee’s disposition of his objections. 

“At no time did the committee directly 
overrule petitioner’s claims of self-incrimi- 
nation or lack of pertinency. Nor was peti- 
tioner indirectly informed of the commit- 
tee’s position through a specific direction to 
answer. At one juncture, Congressman 
Case made the suggestion to the chairman 
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that the witness “be advised of the possi- 
bilities of contempt” * for failure to respond, 
but the suggestion was rejected. The chair- 
man stated: 

“‘No. He has counsel. Counsel knows 
that is the law. Proceed, Mr. Tavenner.” ® 

“A few moments later, when committee 
counsel inquired as to certain details of pe- 
titioner’s marriage, the following colloquy 
took place: 

“‘Mr. UNGER [counsel for petitioner]. Mr. 
Chairman, what concern is it of anybody 
here—— 

“*Mr. WaLtTer. We permit you to appear 
with your client for the purpose of advising 
your client. You apparently are old enough 
to have had some experience in court. 

“*Mr. UNGER. Yes, indeed. 

“*Mr. WaLter. Of course, you know there 
are many preliminary questions asked wit- 
nesses, leading up to some point. As they 
are propounded you will readily learn what 
the purpose is. Just advise your client and 
don’t argue with the committee, because we 
don’t rule on objections.’ ” 

“The questioning proceeded on this basis. 

“Because of the consistent failure to ad- 
vise the witness of the committee’s position 
as to his objections, petitioner was left to 
speculate about the risk of possible prosecu- 
tion for contempt; he was not given a clear 
choice between standing on his objection and 
compliance with a committee ruling." Be- 
cause of this defect in laying the necessary 
foundation for a prosecution under section 
192, petitioner’s conviction cannot stand 
under the criteria set forth more fully in 
Quinn v. United States, supra. 

“Our disposition of the case makes it un- 
necessary to consider petitioner's other con- 
tentions. The judgment below is reversed 
and the case remanded to the District Court 
with directions to enter a judgment of 
acquittal. 

“Reversed.” 

(May 23, 1955) 


Mr. Justice Reed, with whom Mr. Justice 
Minton joins, dissenting: 

“This case is controlled entirely by the 
rule enunciated by the majority in the sec- 
ond ground for the decision in Quinn v. 
United States, decided today. We shall not 
here repeat cur comments made regarding 
that rule and its application which are set 
out in our dissent in the Quinn and Emspak 
cases. But we cannot agree that under the 
Quinn rule the petitioner here was not suffi- 
ciently apprised of the disposition of his 
fifth amendment and pertinency objections 
for him to be held guilty of violatnig sec- 
tion 192. For us the record establishes, as 
it did for the two courts below, that the 
petitioner knew that the grounds for his 
objections were not accepted by the com- 
mittee; that the committee required him to 
answer; that he willfully refused to answer, 
As the majority stated the rule in Quinn, 
page 14, ‘The committee is not required to 
resort to any fixed verbal formula to indicate 
its disposition of the objection. So long as 
the witness is not forced to guess the com- 
mittee’s ruling, he has no cause to com- 
plain.” Under this rule we think that the 
extract from the record set out below places 
this petitioner in the status of one who ‘has 
no cause to complain.’ 

“ “Mr. WaLTER. Did you ever hold any posi- 
tions other than positions with newspapers? 

“Mr. Bart. I did. 

“*Mr. WALTER. What were they? 

““Mr. Bart. I was organizer and head of 
the Communist Party at different times, in 
different years. 

“*Mr. WALTER. Where? 


“‘Mr. Bart. In Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
among many. 

““Mr. TAVENNER. The Daily Worker of 
March 28, 1936, shows you to have been a 
section organizer for the Communist Party 
in Ohio. That is correct, is it not? 
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“Mr. Bart. Most likely. 

“‘Mr. TAVENNER. Well, you know whether 
you were a section organizer for the Com. 
munist Party in Ohio, do you not? 

“ ‘Mr. Bart. I do not know the exact Periog 
of time you mentioned. It is 14 years ago 

“‘Mr. TaveNNER. Who were the other off, 
cials of the Ohio section of the Communig 
Party during the period of time yoy were 
organizer there? 

“‘Mr. Bart. I object to this question. I 
will not answer it, standing on my rights in 
accordance with article V of the Constity. 
tion, and furthermore I protest because this 
committee has asked this question of ny. 
merous people and has infringed upon their 
rights as American citizens. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I think, Mr. Bart, I shoulg 
point out that your testimony relating to 
other people who were associated with yoy 
at that time could not in any way incrimj. 
nate you under the fifth amendment. 

“ “Mr. UNGER. I should like to correct you 
Mr. Tavenner. : 
“Mr. WALTER. You advise your client, 

““Mr. TAVENNER. You have told us you 
were a section organizer for the Communist 
Party in Ohio, and my question now is, who 
were the Officials who worked with you in 
that work, that is, officials of the Ohio section 
of the Communist Party? 

“ ‘Mr. UNGER. Permit me to advise my client 
that Mr. Tavenner, counsel, is in error in his 
interpretation of the Constitution so far as 
the fifth amendment is concerned, and that 
Mr. Bart, the witness, is entirely correct in 
his interpretation of the Constitution, and 
has a right to assert that this committee 
has no right—no right, let me make it 
plain—— 

“‘Mr. WALTER. Under our procedure the 
attorney is permitted to advise his client and 
then the client, the witness, answers the 
question. You may advise your client. 

“*Mr. UNGER. As he has stated in his pre- 
vious answer, he is not required to testify 
against himself. 

“‘Mr. BarT. I stand on the advice of my 
counsel. I am not required to testify 
against myself, and in accordance with 
article V of the Constitution I will not an- 
swer the question. 

“ ‘Mr. TAVENNER. I was not asking you to 
testify against yourself. I was asking you 
to state the names of other persons associ- 
ated with you. 

“ ‘Mr. Bart. I consider this an attempt on 
the part of the committee to use this against 
myself as well as against others, as it has on 
many previous occasions. 

“‘Mr, Water. And therefore you refuse 
to answer? 

“‘Mr. Bart. I refuse to answer.’ 

“The colloquy set out above pertains only 
to count 8.% We think the record also 
shows that the committee rejected the 
pertinency objections on the other four 
questions which constitute the other four 
counts and therefore petitioner willfully re- 
fused to answer these as well. However, 
since conviction on any one count is suffic- 
ient to sustain the judgment, enough of the 
record is set out above to show what we 
consider to be the error of the majority. 
Since in our view the committee apprised 
the petitioner that his fifth amendment ob- 
jection was rejected, it is necessary to state 
our agreement with the courts below that, 
as the record shows, petitioner had waived 
the privilege by his answers to prior ques- 
tions concerning his Communist Party affil- 
jation and activities. We agree with the 
court of appeals that this is controlled by 
Rogers v. United States (340 U. 8. 367); Bart 
v. United States (203 F. 2d 45,51). 

“It might be better practice for congres- 
sional committees to follow a procedure of 
specifically overruling objections of wit- 
nesses and directing the witnesses to answer 
in the manner commonly followed in th? 
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We feel, however, that in this case 


_ ‘the petitioner was apprised that his 
W jection was rejected and he still refused 
oy answer it should be held that he is guilty 
of a violation of section 192. We would 
afirm the judgment below. 
(May 23, 1955) 
mr. Justice Harlan, dissenting: 


“ft would affirm the judgment of convic- 
tion in this case, on the reasoning stated in 
part II of my dissenting opinion in the 
Emspak case, No. 9, decided this day. To 
what is said there I should add what follows. 

“pyen under the Court’s standard of 
“apprisal” the record in this case is convinc- 
ing that Bart must have understood that the 
subcommittee was insisting on his answers 
to the questions involved in the indictment. 
I need only refer to the fact that four of the 
counts of the indictment charge Bart with 
refusing to answer what was in substance 
the same question, namely, what Bart’s name 
had been before he changed it. As to these 
yestions the record shows the following: 
“Mr. Case (committee member). What 
was your name at the time you came to the 
United States? 

“Mr, BarT. I have already answered this 
question. 

“‘Mr. WALTER 
What was it? 

“‘Mr. UNGER (Bart’s counsel). Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we are spending a good deal of 
time, with all due respect to the Chair, on a 
point that has absolutely no bearing on any 
issue here. 

“‘Mr. WaLTEeR. That is only your opinion. 

“‘Mr. UNGER. I said that was my opinion. 

“*Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
what the question will lead up to, but it 
certainly has been customary, when we have 
been interrogating witnesses who have come 
to the United States from other countries, 
to know when they came to the United 
States, and to know under what name they 
came, and to know the name shown on the 
passport. There is nothing improper or out 
of the way in asking such a question. I 
think we should have an answer to the ques- 
tion of the name he had when he came to 
United States. 

“‘Mr. UNncer. Are you suggesting the in- 
quiry has to do with what this man did 
when he was 10 years old? You are talking 
about a 10-year-old boy. 

“*Mr. WaLTeR. Just a moment. I think 
Mr. Tavenner should be able to proceed, and 
after his questions, Mr. Case, you may ask 
such questions as you may desire. May I 
suggest, Mr. Tavenner, that you refresh the 
witness’ recollection by telling him what his 
name was before he assumed his present 
name? Proceed. 

““Mr. TAVENNER (COMmittee counsel). 
are a naturalized American citizen? 

““Mr. Bart. Yes. 

““Mr. TAVENNER. How did you become nat- 
uralized? 

““Mr. Bart. Through process of my father. 

““Mr. TAVENNER. What was your father's 
name? 

““Mr. Bart. I have already dealt with this 
question. 

‘‘Mr. TAVENNER. When was your father 
naturalized? 

““Mr. Barr. I do not remember. 

‘Mr. UNGerR. Just a minute. 

““(Witness confers with his counsel.) 
““Mr. Bart. About 30 years ago. 

‘Mr. TAVENNER. Do you refuse to tell the 


q 


(committee chairman). 


You 


committee your father’s name? 
“Mr. UNGER. Mr. Tavenner, he doesn’t re- 
fuse to tell the committee. He is trying to 


tell the committee that this line of inquiry 
is @ highly improper one. 

“‘Mr. Watrer. That is not within his 
Province. The committee determines what 
1S proper and what is net proper, and it is 
hot up to you to determine that. 
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“ ‘Mr. UnGer. That is true. 

“*Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the counsel should advise his client and not 
the committee. 

“Mr. UNGER. I am not trying to advise the 
committee. I tried to respectfully point out 
why it is an improper question. He is not 
ashamed of his father’s name or his mother’s 
name. What difference can it possibly make 
what his name was when he came here? 

““Mr. WaLTER. We are not going to have 
you arguing with the committee or giving us 
your legal opinion, which may or may not be 
worth anything. 

“*Mr. UNGER. I have no further comment 
on the question. 

“*Mr. WALTER. All right. 

“ “Mr. Bart, you claim citizenship by virtue 
of your father’s citizenship; is that right? 

“‘Mr. Bart. That is right. 

“*Mr. WaLter. Under what name did your 
father become a citizen of the United States? 

“Mr. Bart. Under his own name. 

“Mr. WaLTER. What was that name? 

“*Mr. Bart. I have already stated my reply 
to this question as far as I am concerned. 

“ “Mr. WALTER. How can you claim citizen- 
ship by virtue of your father’s citizenship if 
you don’t know what name your father used 
when he became a citizen? 

“ “Mr. UNGER. Mr. Chairman 

“*Mr. WALTER. Let the witness answer the 
question. You may advise your client. 

““Mr. Bart. I have answered I am a citizen 
by virtue of that fact, and that this is my 
legal name by which I vote and am registered 
and am known. 

“‘Mr. WaLtTer. When did you 
change your name? 

“‘Mr. Bart. Many years ago. 

“ ‘Mr. WaLTER. Where? 

“*Mr. Bart. In the city of New York. 

“‘Mr. WALTER. Did you have your name 
changed in court? 

“Mr. Bart. Yes; about 15 years ago. 

“‘Mr. UNGER. His answer is about 15 years 
ago. 

“ “Mr. WALTER. I understand. What name 
did you change your name from? 

““Mr. Bart. I have already stated my re- 
ply to this question. 

““*Mr. HARRISON (committee member). I 
understand you refuse to answer the chair- 
man’s question? 

“ “Mr. Bart. My answer is that I have an- 
swered what my name is here, which is the 
only question pertaining to the inquiry, it 
seems to me. 

“‘Mr. WaLTer. Of course all of this is a 
matter of public record? 

““Mr. Bart. Correct. 


“‘Mr. Water. And then I suppose you 
know that under the law a question inno- 
cent on its face can’t be arbitrarily ignored. 
You can’t refuse to answer such a question 
without running the risk of the conse- 
quences. 

““Mr. UNncer. I think, again, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Bart has indicated very plainly 
he has not been contumacious in any regard. 
He states his name has been Philip Bart 
for a large number of years. 

“*Mr. WALTER. Don’t argue with the com- 
mittee. You advise your client as you see 
fit. 

“*Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the witness should be advised of the pos- 
sibilities of contempt when he fails to an- 
swer a question as simple and as proper as 
your question as to what his name was before 
it was changed. 

“ ‘Mr. Wa.LTeR. No. He has counsel. Coun- 
sel knows that is the law. Proceed, Mr, 
Tavenner.’ # 

“The very fact that the same answer was 
sought in four different ways must have im- 
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pressed upon a man of Bart’s intelligence 
that the committee considered his objections 
unfounded, and wished him to answer. 

“For the reasons stated in my Emspak dis- 
sent, I do not deal with any of the peti- 
tioner’s other contentions, save to say that 
I consider them all untenable. 

“I would affirm the judgment of convic- 
tion.” 





1 United States v. Bart, unreported, Crimi- 
nal No. 1746-50 (D. D. C.). The opinions of 
the district court, denying petitioner’s mo- 
tions to dismiss the indictment, appear sub 
nom. United States v. Emspak, at 95 F. Supp. 
1010, 1012. 

791 U.S. App. D. C. 370, 203 F. 2d 45. 

3347 U.S. 1011. 

‘ Hearings before House Committee on Un- 
American Activities Regarding Communist 
Infiltration in Labor Unions, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess., 2636. 

° As phrased in the indictment, these ques- 
tions were as follows: 


“COUNT THREE 


“What was the name of the defendant 
when he came to the United States? 


“COUNT FOUR 
“What was the defendant’s father’s name? 


“COUNT FIVE 


“Under what name did the defendant’s 
father become a citizen of the United States? 


“COUNT SIX 


“What name did the defendant change his 
name from? 
“COUNT EIGHT 


“Who were the other officials of the Ohio 
section of the Communist Party during the 
period when the defendant was organizer 
there [some time in 1936]. Transcript of 
record, p. 109, Bart v. United States (91 U.S. 
App. D. C. 370, 203 F. 2d 45). 

691 U.S. App. D. C., at 372, 203 F. 2d at 47. 

*Cf. United States v. Rumely (345 U.S. 41, 
48): “In any event, Rumely’s duty to answer 
must be judged as of the time of his refusal.” 

8’ Hearings, supra, note 4, at p. 2636. 

® Ibid. 

~Id., at 2637. 

11In one instance committee counsel ob- 
served that in his opinion the question asked 
was not incriminating, but this was disputed 
by counsel for petitioner and not ruled upon 
by the Chair. When petitioner repeated the 
objection, stating that he felt. the question 
to be of an incriminating nature, and that 
he therefore refused to answer, the question 
was immediately abandoned. See id., at 
2638-2639. 

22 Count 8: “Who were the other officials 
of the Ohio section of the Communist Party 
during the period when the defendant was 
organizer there [some time in 1936]?” 
(R. 109, Bart v. United States(91 U. S. App. 
D. C. 370, 203 F. 2d 45)). 

% The court attaches importance to the 
colloquy between Mr. CaSE and Mr. WALTER 
shown in the last two paragraphs quoted 
above, and to Mr. WALTER’s iater rejoinder 
to Mr. Unger: “Of course, you know there 
are many preliminary questions asked wit- 
nesses, leading up to some point. As they 
are propounded you will readily learn what 
the purpose is. Just advise your client and 
don’t argue with the committee, because we 
don’t rule on objections.” Read in context, 
these excerpts indicate to me nothing more 
than that the committee was expressing its 
impatience with inerruptions by counsel. I 
am unable to read the record, as the court 
seems to have done, as indicating that the 
subcommittee was avoiding taking a position 
on Bart’s objections. 
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Very Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Urbonas, 
LL. D., for Nearly 40 Years Pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, DuBois, 
Pa., Is the Recipient of Two High Hon- 
ors in the Short Space of 2 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of DuBois, Pa., regardless of 
church affiliations, rejoice with the par- 
ishoners of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
of that city in the two honors conferred 
upon the Very Reverend Michael J. Ur- 
bonas, LL. D., their beloved pastor for 
nearly 40 years. 

Assigned to Dubois in 1915, the year of 
his ordination to the holy priesthood, 
Monsignor Urbonas by his quiet and un- 
assuming manner yet fired with spiritual 
zeal has succeeded in building up his par- 
ish to the point where in piety, numeri- 
cal strength, and value of church prop- 
erty St. Joseph’s plays an important role 
in the religious life of DuBois. 

In 1953 Monsignor Urbonas’ labors in 
the vineyard of the Lord were given spe- 
cial recognition when His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII elevated the popular and highly 
respected DuBois priest to the ecclesias- 
tical rank of Domestic Prelate with right 
to the title of Very Reverend Monsignor. 

On May 17, 1955, Monsignor Urbonas’ 
alma mater, St. Vincent’s College, La- 
trobe, Pa., conferred upon the learned 
and highly esteemed DuBois prelate the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

The interesting career of Monsignor 
Urbonas reveals that kindness, patience, 
perseverance, and deep religious fervor 
are to a marked degree responsible for 
his outstanding success as pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, and the interesting 
story of his priestly endeavors over a 
span of 40 years is related in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the May 
17, 1955, issue of the DuBois (Pa.) 
Courier-Express: 

MoNsIGNor URBONAS GIVEN DEGREE 

Msgr. Michael J. Urbonas, who has been 
pastor of a DuBois church longer than any 
other clergyman in local church history, re- 
turns to his alma mater today to receive an 
honorary degree. - 

His labors for the parishioners of St. 
Joseph’s church here for nearly 40 years gains 
added recognition this morning at Latrobe, 
Pa’, when he receives an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from St. Vincent's college. 
The degree is being conferred at the Spring 
Honors Convention. He is one of very few 
DuBois persons who has ever received an 
honorary degree from a university or college. 

According to Quentin L. Schaut, OSB, pres- 
ident of St. Vincent’s college, Monsignor 
Urbonas, beloved among DuBois area Cath- 
olics, was voted the honor by the president 
and faculty of St. Vincent’s college for his 
many years of outstanding service to the 
church and to society. 

SAME COLLEGE 

It was from the very same college 44 years 
ago that Michael Joseph Urbonas, the son 
of a West Virginia coal miner, emerged with 
a bachelor of arts degree, and eagerly await- 
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ing the long years of seminary study in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Along with his B. A. degree, he 
also carried a gold medal which was sym- 
bolic of his scholarship, attentiveness to 
study, and general sterling character. 

The recognition granted Monsignor Ur- 
bonas today is the second within 3 years 
for the gentle and retiring priest. In No- 
vember, 1953, he was elevated by his Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII to Monsignor. 

After today, he will be known as the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Michael J. Urbonas, 
LL.D. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Law 
comes primarily for his achievements, both 
physical and spiritual, to his flock in DuBois; 
and for his contributions to projects con- 
ducted in various parts of the Nation. 


HUMBLE START 


Today, St. Joseph’s parish is housed in a 
new brick church and rectory, valued at 
more than $300,000; and the old frame church 
building, a monument to the pioneer Lithu- 
anian settlers in DuBois, completely reno- 
vated and now used as the parochial school. 

Where 40 years ago his flock was scat- 
tered here and in surrounding communities, 
today he finds a closely-knit organization 
functioning on all levels of religious, social, 
and civic activity. 

Monsignor Urbonas was ordained December 
18, 1915, in St. Peter's Cathedral, Erie, by the 
late Bishop J. E. Fitzmaurice. 

He originally was scheduled to join the 
clerical staff in the Diocese of Columbus, 
Ohio, but because of the urgent need for a 
pastor in DuBois, the late Bishop J. J. Hart- 
ley, of Columbus, graciously consented to 
allow Bishop Fitzmaurice to ordain Rev. 
Father Urbonas and dispatch him to DuBois. 

But the Diocese of Erie had known of 
Michael Urbonas before he was ordained. 

During his summer vacation in 1911 he 
had come to DuBois as a seminarian from 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and spent the summer instructing a 
class of 80 children for their first Holy com- 
munion. He was the first seminarian Cate- 
chist in the Erie Diocese at that time. 

He came to DuBois again during the next 
two summer vacations and each year his 
work mounted. During his summer vacation 
in 1915, when the church in DuBois was 
closed because of the lack of a pastor, he 
continued his religious teachings to the chil- 
dren and extended his duties to Sykesville, 
Helvetia, and Soldier, where he also prepared 
two large classes for their first Holy com- 
munion. 

On the day of his ordination nearly 40 
years ago, he was immediately assigned to 
St. Joseph’s Church, the pastor of which he 
has remained until the present. His is the 
longest tenure in one church of any clergy- 
man in DuBois. 

PARISH MUSHROOMS 

The zealous and untiring work of Monsignor 
Urbonas is in the fine buildings and organiza- 
tion that today is St. Joseph’s. He had 
opened a grade and high school in DuBois, 
and another school in Helvetia with 9 grades, 
all staffed by Sisters of St. Francis, whose 
motherhouse is Pittsburgh. The high school 
in DuBois was discontinued in 1952 because 
of the shortage of teachers. The school in 
Helvetia was closed 9 years ago because of 
the lack of pupils in that small mining town. 

Monsignor Urbonas through the years has 
been guest preacher during religious pro- 
grams in the Pittsburgh, Columbus, and Al- 
toona dioceses. He also preached several 
missions, beginning with an 8-day mission 
in his own parish. He also has given re- 
treats to Holy Name Societies, sodalists, and 
Sisters of St. Francis. 

EDITS MAGAZINE 

For a year he was editor of the Priest's 
Forum and of the Meile-Chrity for 6 years, 
an editor of Religious Progress for 3 years. 
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He also served as-chaplain of the 
Knights of Columbus council. 

Now more than 60 years of 
is quite active. 

He is the first Catholic priest to be elevated 
to the rank of monsignor since the late 
Msgr. Bernard McGivney, of St. Catherine's 
church, and the first priest ever assigned to 
any of the 5 Catholic churches in DuBois to 
obtain an honorary degree from a college 

Monsignor Urbonas, too, was instrumental 
in developing the 6 acres that now consti. 
tutes St. Joseph’s cemetery. He, incident. 
ally, was granted the privilege and faculty 
to consecrate 4 of the 6 acres. 

Following his appearance at Latrobe to. 
day, Monsignor Urbonas will go to Pittsburgh 
where he will participate in the dedication 
of a new chapel at the Motherhouse of the 
Sisters of St. Francis. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only whon the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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Adequate Military Strength—The Key to 
Permanent World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Saturday the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symineton] deliv- 
ered an address in my native State on 
one of the most important issues before 
our people—military preparedness. 

With his strong grasp of the facts of 
defense, the Senator from Missouri 
summed up the forces that are allied 
against us and the forces that are on our 
side. He drew from his rich experience 
as one of the most distinguished Secre- 
taries of the Air Force that we have had. 

The speech was made in San Angelo, 
Tex., on Armed Forces Day, at the in- 
vitation of Houston Harte, one of our 
leading Texas publishers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADEQUATE MILITARY STRENGTH—THE Key 

TO PERMANENT WORLD PEACE 
(Address by Senator Stuart SYMINGTON at 

Armed Forces Day luncheon, San Angelo, 

Tex., May 21, 1955) 

When one visits Texas one has that feel- 
ing of special satisfaction which comes to 
all of us when considering the many reasons 
we have for being proud of our country. 

That is true also about those of us who 
are equally fortunate to have come from 
Missouri; and when you combine those 2 
great States into 1 man, as you have done 
in the case of my host and friend, Houston 
Harte, you have all that is best about 
America. 

Of course, we also have much of Texas 
in Washington. There are no 2 finer 
public servants than those 2 Members of 
your State who guide the House and the 
Senate—Sam RayBuRN and LyNDON JOHN- 
soN—‘Mr. Democrat” himself and our leader 
in the Senate—men of destiny in this trou- 
bled world. 

And then you have Senator Price DANIEL, 
one who has already earned his mark as 
worthy of those whose traditions have made 
the representatives of Texas part of the 
immortal saga of all free people. 

I also take pleasure in paying tribute to 
your outstanding Congressman, my friend 
_ I ISHER, who has the special respect 

S all for his splendid work on the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Today we celebrate the character and 
ats of our military forces—our Army, our 

— our Air Force, and our Marine Corps. 
el is always a pleasure to talk about 
utlary Matters in Texas. When I was with 
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the Air Force, about one-eighth of it was 
located in your great State; and for many 
years Texas has had a fine Army and Navy 
tradition. 

Today the world is hopeful there may be a 
change in Soviet policy, and that this change 
may lead toward disarmament, the latter that 
prerequisite for the most desirable of all at- 
tainments—permanent world peace. 

But we also know that no successful nego- 
tiations for disarmament would ever be pos- 
sible with the Communists unless those nego- 
tiations were conducted from a position of 
relative strength. 

And for that reason, and because of the na- 
ture of what we commemorate today, I plan 
to talk briefly about weapons—particularly 
about the weapon which may be the most 
important of all to our security. 

The one sure way to lose the battle of free- 
dom in this nuclear age is to be lulled into 
reducing our Armed Forces to the point 
where a possible enemy believed they couid 
destroy us in a sudden, all-out, surprise 
atomic attack, without in turn being de- 
stroyed themselves. 

We should always remember that in every 
issue of Communist dogma, under the title, 
“Problems of Leninism,’”’ there appears the 
following: 

“We are living not merely in a State, but in 
a system of States; and it is inconceivable the 
Soviet Republic should continue for a long 
period side by side with imperialistic states. 
Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgecis 
states will be inevitable.” 

The above statement of Comnrunist policy 
has been reiterated many times, and as re- 
cently as after the close of World War II in 
1945. 

Furthermore, Communist leaders denounce 
all spiritual faiths, dictating as a substitute 
the cynical and materialistic doctrine of 
communism. 

As we all know, but sometimes are prone 
to forget, the Communist does not believe 
in God. That is part of the foundation of 
his philosophy. He has always fought to 
destroy religion. 

The leaders of Russia have not only con- 
stantly reiterated their goal of world domi- 
nation; they have also predicted the doom of 
all other political systems, especially capital- 
ism. They have inflamed all Communists 
against all non-Communists, wherever the 
latter may be. They have seaied off their 
own people behind an Iron Curtain, while 
taking advantage of free access in other 
countries to create constant distress and 
confusion from within. 

Theirs has been a ceaseless campaign of 
aggression; ideological, political and eco- 
nomic; and wherever expedient, that cam- 
paign has been supported by guns and 
marching men. 

We fervently hope that this recent ap- 
parent softening of policy may lead to some- 
thing better for the world—and we should 
continue all talks incident to possible mu- 
tual disarmament, in the hope they will lead 
to something better for the world. But we 
must never let down our guard. 

If the Communists lull us into a false 
sense of security their goal may be closer 
than ever before. 

For many years there has been general 
agreement that the ultimate military 
weapon, at least in our time, might well be 


the so-called intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. 

This is a pilotless weapon which could 
take off from Communist territory, travel 
through space at a speed of many thousands 
of miles per hour, and explode in the United 
States. 

Actually, one of these weapons, which only 
lacked range to be intercontinental, has al- 
ready been tried in war, with great success. 

I am talking about the Nazi V-2, first 
launched in 1942, and launched in heavy 
quantity from the Continent of Europe 
against England in 1944. 

This V-2 pilotiess weapon had a speed of 
thousands of miles per hour, and a range of 
175-200 miles. 

An idea of its lethal effectiveness can be 
obtained from the following statement in 
the book, Crusade in Europe, published 
some years ago by General Eisenhower (ch. 
XIV, p. 260): 

“It seemed likely that if the German had 
succeeded in perfecting and using these new 
weapons 6 months earlier than he did, our 
invasion of Europe would have proved ex- 
ceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible.” 

In 1945, the Nazis crumbled before the 
combined strength of the allied armies. By 
that time, most of their industrial produc- 
tion had moved from the western half of 
Germany to the eastern half, so as to be 
farther away from the ever-growing puni- 
tive strength of our bombers. 

As a result, the principal manufacturing 
site for this weapon, including the great 
missile research and development center at 
Peenemunde, were both captured by the 
Communist armies, in their sudden rapid 
overrunning of East and Central Germany. 

Since then apparently tie Communists 
have been concentrating on further develop- 
ment of the range of this already proved 
missile; a missile which, in case of war, they 
would hope to fire from their territory 
against the cities and towns and military 
instaliations of the United States; and on 
which they could have placed by now both 
atomic and hydrogen warheads. 

In radio broadcasts and such papers as 
Isvestzia, the Communists have boasted re- 
peatedly of their success in 2-stage-rocket 
development; and any progress in the de- 
velopment of a 2-stage rocket is, in effect, 
progress in the development of this intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. 

Those who have misled the people by min- 
imizing Soviet production ability should re- 
member their outstanding success in the 
mass production of such weapons as the 
Stalin IV tank, the MIG-15, and MIG-17 
fighter planes, the IL-28 jet bomber. 

Nor should we ever forget that, whereas our 
experts felt the Communists would not have 
an atomic bomb until 1953 (the British said 
1957), they actually exploded one in 1949. 

The capture by the Communists of these 
Nazi V-—2 missile factories, along with most of 
the scientists and engineers involved in its 
production, should have given them a long 
running start on this, the most terrible 
weapon of all. 

Note that they have now had over 10 years 
to lengthen the range of the V-2. 

Note also that up to now we have no 
actual, or planned defense whatever against 
this weapon. 

At the end of 1945, the Communists knew 
that, by deceit and betrayal, they would 
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have their great opportunity to fulfill their 
often-expressed plans for world conquest. 

Due to the genius of some of their sci- 
entists, plus some traitors on our side, they 
have now developed both atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. 

They felt sure they were not going to be 
attacked by the United States. 

So all the jet bombers they might well have 
felt they would need at this time would be 
relatively short-range jet bombers, whose 
range could nevertheless be increased by re- 
fuelling in the air; and they have built thou- 
sands of such jet bombers since World War 
II 

Naturally, they also decided to concentrate 
on lengthening the range of the pilotless 
missile they now knew so much about, be- 
cause it was laid in their lap by the Nazis 
over a decade ago—most of the engineering 
personnel and all of the production facilities. 

If this was the complete premise of their 
thinking, there would have been no reason 
for them to build medium and long-range 
intercontinental bombers—bombers compa- 
rable to our B-36, our B-47, and our B-52. 

The Communists always strive for the best 
in combat weapons and therefore it is not 
surprising information just released from the 
Pentagon shows they have bypassed produc- 
tion of the now obsolescent B-36; but it is 
surprising to note how far they have pro- 
gressed in production of models comparable 
to our latest medium bomber, the B-47— 
and our latest heavy bomber, the B-52. 

I hope soon the administration will give 
further facts about this Communist plane 
production. These facts are of vital interest 
to the free world. They show once again 
the grim determination of these atheists to 
rule the world as soon as possible. 

But it is the intercontinental missile, trav- 
elling at a speed of 10,000 miles on hour, 
armed with a nuclear warhead, which should 
give the most concern when considering our 
children and our country. 

Recently one of our outstanding military 
writers, Stewart Alsop, wrote as follows about 
this weapon: 

“If the Soviets first produced this weapon 
(the IMB) in quantity it would mean that 
not only our great cities, but our strategic 
bases as well, our means of retaliation, would 
be at the mercy of the Kremlin, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the Soviets, ever 
since the war, have been making a very great 
effort in the field of the long-range missile.’’ 

And later, in the same article, he said: 

“Yet something is still lacking—the sense 
of national urgency which has worked mir- 
acles in the past. 

“An authoritative nongovernmental esti- 
mate is that, given this sense of urgency, 
plus an absolute priority, Atlas might be in 
full production 2 years ahead of the most 
hopeful present schedule—perhaps even well 
this side of 1960. 

“It may sound melodramatic to say so, but 
those 2 years could make the difference be- 
tween national life and death.” 

In any case, one would think that since 
World War II, the United States would have 
done everything possible to catch up in the 
development and production of this missile. 

This has not been done, whistling in the 
dark statements to the contrary. 

We lagged way behind. We may be trying 
tc catch up. 

But we are not trying hard enough—in 
fact, for an extended period after World War 
II we abandoned the development of this 
missile entirely. 

The only sensible conclusion to be drawn 
from the above facts is that the Communists 
are ahead of the free world in the race for 
this ultimate weapon. 


In the intercontinental ballistic missile 
field therefore, it would seem that our reach 
should ever exceed our grasp. 

We should not be too complacent about 
the size of our subsonic bomber fleet (a fleet 
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that is rapidly becoming obsolescent) or the 
money we are putting in early warning de- 
fense systems (systems which are worthless 
against the intercontinental missile.) 

In order to rush to quantity production of 
this weapon we should forget any business 
as usual, any normal workweek. Because 
he who gets this missile first in quantiy may 
well be in position to rule the world. 

In a pamphlet published recently by the 
Republican Party, National Defense Under 
the Republican Administration, there is an 
extended presentation of various missiles. 

Thirteen missile projects are described in 
some detail. Included in this pamphlet is 
discussion of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile called the Atlas. 

The pamphlet describes the Atlas as a 
rocket-powered, guided missile of the IBM 
(intercontinental ballistic missile) type 
which would be fired many miles into space 
(where there would be little atmospheric re- 
sistance) and then follow a ballistic arc to 
the target. Estimated elapsed time between 
United States and Moscow: about 29 min- 
nutes. 

Let us remember that if the Communists 
have put out such a pamphlet it probably 
reads, “Estimated elapsed time between 
Moscow and the United States: about 29 
minutes.” 

In a democracy, the people can do what 
is necessary to preserve their security and 
prosperity only provided they are given all 
truth which will not help a possible enemy. 

Never has the importance of this been bet- 
ter expressed than in a recent speech by your 
distinguished senior Senator, LYNDON JOHN- 
SON, when he said: 

“No nation can be any stronger than the 
will of its people. Since ours is a demo- 
cratic form of government, that will can 
exist only when it is informed.” 

As a result of this announcement last 
week by the Department of Defense about 
the current strength of the Soviet air force— 
it is going to be necessary to review our con- 
cept of what is necessary for security; and 
that is why I have asked for a military bal- 
ance sheet from the Commander in Chief, so 
the people of this country will know where 
they stand. 

The people are entitled to at least the 
same kind of accounting as to their liberty 
and freedom from Communist aggression 
that they obtain, under our law, from their 
corporations. 

They are entitled to at least the same 
information as to the safety of their lives 
that they receive with respect to the safety 
of their dollars. 

With those restrictions necessary to pro- 
tect vital secrets, they are entitled to a 
current accounting of the state of the na- 
tional security. 

These are problems for us all and we are 
entitled to the facts. 

We need not a crusade of secrecy but a 
crusade of truth. 

At the graduation exercises of Baylor Uni- 
versity in Waco, Tex., on February 1, 1950, 
at a time this country was steadily disarm- 
ing, I dwelt on the growing Communist 
military strength. 

On that day I said: 

“I remind you that there is little, if any, 
peace in the world today. We don’t have 
peace just because the guns are silent. 
Tragically, we do have ‘fronts’ where the 
shooting could begin at any time, and no 
one knows when or where.” 

Since then the Communists have struck 
twice—in Korea and in Indochina—and have 
placed thousands more square miles and 
millions more people of the free world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

And now they are looking at Formosa. 

Tomorrow they will be looking at Japan 
and other places. 

But always they are looking at the United 
States—for we are the main obstacle to their 
goal of world domination, 
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So, on this Armed Forces Day, it woujg 
seem fitting to add another quotation made 
at Baylor University in that talk in 1950: 

“The history of Texas is the history of , 
battle for independence. May you in tha 
great State and in all our other States ree 
member the cost of such battles, When 
those who want to represent us in the halls 
of our Government consistently close their 
request for votes with the stressing of two 
words—‘peace’ and ‘prosperity’—let us re. 
member the long rows of those who were 
sacrificed because of our lack of prepared. 
ness, and who have passed on to us another 
heritage, and who believed that we, in turn 
would pass that heritage on to our children 
and our children’s children, Let us ask our 
statesmen to add a third word to the appeal 
of ‘peace’ and ‘prosperity’. From Sam Hous. 
ton to Sam RaYBURN one word is engraved 
on the heart of every Texan, every true 
American. That word is ‘freedom’.” 

God still gives us our chance. But let us 
get on with the job and do whatever is 
necessary to insure that our flag will con. 
tinue to fly in the land of the free, 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. George H, 
Bender, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an address I 
have prepared for delivery cn Memorial 
Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Memorial Day is always a very reverent 
occasion. We call to mind at this solemn 
hour the sacred memory of the young men 
and women who have given their lives for 
our country. 

It is shocking to realize that in the 5 wars 
which have taken place since the Civil War, 
more than 1,600,000 young Americans have 
lost their lives on the field of battle. Millions 
more have suffered wounds or incurred seri- 
ous illness due directly to these wars. 

We honor their memory and their sacrifice 
each year at this time. We could honor their 
memory far more effectively by establishing 
a world where no new war casualties might 
be necessary. This must remain our goal 

Yet, we must remember, too, that all of 
history emphasizes the eternal need to fight 
for those ideals in which we believe. No 
generation has ever found it easy to preserve 
human freedom. We have never had a cen- 
tury when the world was completely free 0! 
devastating war. 

The historians tell us that most of these 
battles have been fought to satisfy some mad 
drive for power. One nation seeks to domi- 
nate another. One group of men wish to 
seize control of another’s lands. A few de- 
termined aggressors attempt to exploit others 
for their personal gain. Rarely in history 
has there been a war to improve the condi- 
tions of men. Our own American Revolu- 
tionary War was one of these great excep- 
tions. But even here, if we had received the 
liberties which our ancestors demanded, the 
war might never have been fought. Repres- 
sion, domination, oppression, and tyranny 
have been the basic causes of all wars. 

The philosophers tell us that the earth om 
be a beneficent, life-giving mother. We could 
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live in peace and harmony, with enough for 
) if men would strive to live as the Bible 
teaches us to live. In this generation, there 
can be no other choice. 
Today, the folly of war must come home to 
us even more strongly than in the past. 
There are no longer victors and vanquished 
in the 20th century. Our weapons have be- 
so powerful that both sides in any 
ct must suffer terrible losses. 
rt Einstein said a few years before his 
‘ath that he could not describe the specific 
which would be used in a third 
var. But he could tell us the weapons 
uld be used in a fourth world war. 
would be bows and arrows. 
A third world war would wipe out all 
civili nas we know it and reduce us to 
primitive mankind. In this atomic age, an- 
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rid struggle is unthinkable, yet 
there are people who appear to contemplate 
it. They do not realize what such a war 
would mean to our own country. 

In Washington today the prevailing spirit 
is one of optimism. Our President, Dwight 
Eisenhower, hates the thought of war. He 
f 
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it of Korea because he understands 
he futility of such conflicts. 

The forthcoming conference of world 
powers at the level of heads of State has 
stimulated the world’s imagination. We 
hope that the discussions may cut the Gor- 
dian knot which has strangled our foreign 
relations. We know that international ten- 
sions can be relieved if we can reach an 
intelligent uderstanding of our problems. 
We are not seeking to impose our way of life 
upon those parts of the world which do not 
wish it. By the same token, we do not pro- 
pose to have others impose their way of life 
upon us 


Once the Communists realize that we mean 
business, they will respond to this position 
with a new understanding of the situation. 
; only one deterrent which they rec- 

That is the power of superior 

We have it. We mean to keep it. 
They must know that we do not wish to use 
it; but they must know, too, that we will use 
it if we must. 

These are the facts of life—and death—as 
we confront them on Memorial Day in this 
year of 1955. The father of peace reminds 

each year that all men are brothers. 
Brothers must live with each other. 

I pray with you for peace. Let us do our 
re to preserve for our children the bles- 
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¢ f freedom—and for all the world, the 
Joy of peace on earth, good will to men. 





Influencing of Top Military Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address entitled “Has an Invisible 
Hand Influenced the Top Military Pol- 
] delivered by Brig. Gen. Bonner 


Fellers. retired, before the annual con- 
ven ‘on of the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies on January 13, 1955. 


Iam informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately 224 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD at a cost of $214. 
Ta * unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, to have the address printed 
'n the Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Has AN INVISIBLE HaNnp INFLUENCED TOP 
MILITARY POLICY? 


(By Bonner Fellers, brigadier general, re- 
tired; Chief, Psychological Warfare, South- 
west Pacific Command (General Mac- 
Arthur) ) 


Fellow Americans, today the views I ex- 
press represent myself only. And I hold ita 
privilege to discuss with you some things 
which have disturbed me. 

Several disastrous events have character- 
ized our participation in world politics and 
World War II. While we have been fortu- 
nate to win all but one of our wars, in many 
instances we won despite gross and costly 
error. I want to discuss some of these errors 
and seek to draw lessons. 

The first instance was the matter of strat- 
egy. Now strategy is a high sounding word, 
but it really means the gathering of one’s 
forces, integrating them into striking power, 
and delivering blows well timed and directed 
against the enemy. A basic element of 
sound strategy, of course, is to fight only 
on one front at a time. 

Hitler knew this. Realizing that Britain 
and France would likely declare war on him, 
Hitler went into Poland, only after he had 
made a deal with Stalin. Then, with Poland 
occupied, he turned around and cleared 
Western Europe. But before he struck Rus- 
sia, Hitler secured his right or Balkan flank 
to include Greece and Crete. For the re- 
mainder of the war, Hitler fought on one 
front only until the Allies invaded June 6, 
1944. 

Stalin, anticipating war in Europe, made 
a nonaggression pact with Japan which en- 
abled him to fight on one front only. But, 
our own leaders rejected sound strategy and 
willingly accepted major combat on two 
fronts. 

What was the reason for this? We wanted 
to get into the war and we used the blow 
at Pearl Harbor to enable us to strike in 
Europe. Now there is too much passion 
about World War II for us to think clearly 
today. However, I want to venture the pre- 
diction that many of us will live to see the 
time when cool heads examine the events 
of the last war and conclude that we did 
not have to abandon the Pacific. 

England was safe; France was occupied; 
Germany was deep into Russia. Hitler might 
have gone all the way to the Urals and prob- 
ably the Red army would have survived, 
although such an effort might well have led 
to an end of both Hitler and Stalin dictator- 
ships. In any event, it is difficult for me to 
understand why we had to throw all our 
weight into Europe and abandon the Pacific. 

Which reminds me—I hadn't intended to 
tell this—but I have a little personal experi- 
ence to tell. It relates to the starved Pacific 
theater. I had been sent home from Egypt 
by Mr. Churchill in July 1942, because my 
reports didn’t agree with those of the British. 

Some time after my return I went to work 
for General Donovan in OSS. During the 
summer of 1943 Donovan decided to send me 
back to the European Theater. I said, “I 
can’t go. The British cleared me out of 
Ezypt.’”’ General Donovan said, “If General 
Marshall will permit it, will you go?” and I 
said, “Yes, sir.” When he asked General 
Marshall if I could be sent back, General 
Marshal! said that he did not know I was 
still in Washington; that he had agreed not 
to station me in Washington or in the Eu- 
ropean Theater. ‘He can go to China or 
Australia,” General Marshall said. So I se- 
lected Australia. General Marshall said 
that he would send a telegram to General 
MacArthur explaining the situation. 

When I called on General MacArthur in 
September 1943 I told him that I did not 
finagle this detail, that I had my choice of 
China or Australia. And since I had to 
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leave the United States I elected his theater. 
General MacArthur replied: “I could tell 
from General Marshall’s dispatch that you 
knew nothing of the circumstances which 
caused him to send you to me.” “But,” 
MacArthur added: “You are the only thing 
George Marshall has offered me since the 
war started, and I just thought I would 
take it.” 

The Pacific was, indeed, a starved theater. 

The second episode in which we may have 
made a mistake is a personal experience. 
While I was stationed in Egypt, in 1942, 
there were in Palestine about 150,060 troops 
who could not go back to Europe. They were 
all anti-Nazi, some Jewish, some Yugoslavs, 
some Greeks, some free French. They all 
had been torn from their homes and had lost 
their families. They were desperate people 
and they wanted to fight against Hitler. 

There were in Turkey at that time some 
airbases which had been built by the British. 
From these bases, north to the Baltic Sea, it 
was only 900 miles. We had a new B-24 
bomber which was capable of flying there 
and back. At that time Hitler was a thou- 
sand miles deep into Russia, on the Lenin- 
grad-Moscow-Stalingrad line. His supply 
was over four railways and had those rail- 
ways been bombed out that vast German 
Army—-220 combat divisions—would have 
been out of supplies and a thousand miles 
into Russia. 

I worked with the RAF in Middle East 
headquarters. They gave me the necessary 
data and we worked out a program to use 
those men in Palestine to defend bases in 
Turkey. With B-24’s on these defended 
bases the four railways could be inter- 
rupted. With supplies cut off, Hitler would 
have been a thousand miles into Russia, and 
rather helpless. I cabled that scheme back 
to Washington. Nothing happened. 

Nevertheless, it did seem like a sound 
solution. Think what would have happened 
if the war could have been ended with the 
German Army deep into Russia. An armi- 
stice then would have been a godsend to 
Europe now. 

Upon the termination of my Egyptian 
service, July 1942, I reported to General 
Marshall in Washington. He advised that 
I was to see the President at 11 o’clock, and 
that the idea of bombing from bases in 
Turkey had caught -the President’s fancy. 
“I spend much of my time talking him out 
of it; it is very embarrassing to me,” General 
Marshall said. During my call on the Presi- 
dent the subject was not mentioned. 

However, I would still like to have some 
explanation of why this plan wouldn’t have 
been sound. You know what the eventual 
solution was—we waited 2 years longer— 
very bloody years—invaded Europe, which 
was precisely what Mr. Stalin wanted—and 
this invasion was at a great cost to Ameri- 
cans in blood and treasure. It enabled Rus- 
sia—eventually—to come all the way to 
Berlin. This gave Stalin the satellite states 
of central Europe and has resulted in much 
of the grief in Europe today. 

The third instance I want to discuss hap- 
pened in the Far East. In 1943, I joined 
MacArthur in Australia. Already Japan’s 
military position was not as strong as past 
performance indicated. Her soldiers were 
brave and tough, but they were poorly led. 
Japan had gone into the war without the 
necessary resources—and she has few nat- 
ural resources of her own. So, by the time 
we reached Manila, it appeared to us that 
Japan’s position was becoming increasingly 
difficult. 

We landed in Japan on the 29th of August, 
1945, to take her surrender. Soon we learned 
that on the 14th of February, 1945, the Em- 
peror, realizing the war was lost, had sent 
his Foreign Minister to see Jacob Malik, the 
Ambassador from Russia, and the same Malik 
of the United Nations. The Japanese Min- 
ister asked Malik to arrange for peace con- 
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versations with Russia acting as a mediator 
between the United States and Japan. 

Mind you, this was the 14th of February, 
1945. Malik told me, himself, that he coop- 
erated and messages went back and forth 
from Tokyo to Moscow—Stalin wanted to 
know what the terms would be—what Rus- 
sia would get out of it, and so forth. The 
Emperor realized that his plan was not 
working. Nevertheless, he felt his position 
was strong enough, because of the reverses 
of the military, to appoint a new Prime 
Minister. 

He appointed Admiral Suzuki. There had 
been an attempt on Suzuki's life in 1932. 
At that time the young officers of the Jap 
Army took over Tokyo and assassinated 200 
civilians who opposed Japan’s military ex- 
pansion. Suzuki was a pacifist who had op- 
posed Japan’s entry into the war. To save 
his life, he was forced to go into hiding. 
So here was the Emperor, able and strong 
enough by the 7th of April, 1945, to appoint 
a pacifist as Prime Minister. 

For the first time, the Emperor had a man 
in Suzuki, with whom he could confide. 
They decided to try a new approach. It 
was quickly decided to send Prince Konoye, 
who had been Prime Minister three times, 
to Moscow to see if Konoye couldn’t arrange 
for peace talks between the United States 
and Japan. Prince Konoye was to fly to 
Moscow. The Emperor had told him that 
he could arrange surrender terms and the 
Emperor would approve them, regardless of 
what happened to him in Japan. But, Ko- 
noye’s effort met the same fate as previous 
mediation efforts. 

A member of the Emperor's staff told me 
that he heard the Emperor say, as he stood 
on his porch of the palace in Tokyo in 
March—he was watching a bombing—‘I am 
going to stop this war, no matter what hap- 
pens to me, personally.” 

In July, Stalin went to Potsdam and met 
our President. At that time, he disclosed 
to Mr. Truman that talk of peace conversa- 
tions had been going back and forth between 
him and Japan. It was unpardonable of 
the Russians not to advise us that Japan 
was endeavoring to discuss surrender. 

But when I came home—in 1946—I found 
that all the while our own top Officials in 
our own Government knew Japan was en- 
deavoring to discuss surrender terms. Why 
we took no opportunity to discuss surrender 
and possibly end the war then, is a mystery 
to me unto this day. But the fact that we 
decided to continue the war, and to continue 
so that Russia could come into it, has 
changed the whole course of events in the 
Pacific. 

Let’s look for a moment at what would 
have happened had Russia not come into 
the Pacific war. First, China would not 
have gone Red; there would have been no 
war in Korea; there would have been peace 
in the Pacific today. Some 150,000 Ameri- 
can casualties would have been avoided. 

Now, what was the reason for our refus- 
ing to discuss peace? I made this sugges- 
tion to the Japanese Emperor. “Why didn’t 
you broadcast your appeal for surrender 
conversations direct to the United States?” 
He replied that the radio stations were not 
available to him and that he was virtually a 
prisoner. 

Of course, we all know the Yalta agree- 
ment. That is one thing we are familiar 
with. It gave Russia czarist rights in the 
Pacific which has led to most of the trouble 
we have out there now. 

After the war ended, another mysterious 
thing happened. The Boeing plant in 
Wichita, Kans., received a message from 
Washington to destroy the means to make 
the B-29, which was the best bomber we had 
in World WarII. It was also the best bomber 
that we used in the Korean war. 


And the Boeing people took from their 
plant the jigs, dies, and presses that had 
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made the B-29, put them on a concrete ramp, 
ran over them with a road-roller and sold 
them for junk. Thirty-five million dollars 
worth of equipment, used to make our most 
potent weapon in World War II was destroyed. 

What was going on in Russia at this time? 
In 1946, the Kremlin’s representative on the 
Allied Council for Japan was General Derevy- 
anko. He had a staff of 186 members, who 
went about Japan studying our bombings. 
We had destroyed 66 cities of Japan before 
the atomic bombs were dropped. The Rus- 
sians studied and reported this bombing; 
they interrogated those who were in the cities 
when the bombing occurred; they probably 
made the most exhaustive study of bombing 
ever made. 

We had this warning—On August 18, a 
paper in Moscow, the Communist Agitator, 
published this statement: “Soviet planes 
must fly higher, and faster, and farther than 
those of any other power. The Red air force 
must be the best in the world.” And the 
Kremlin started right then—with German 
mechanics, and German technicians and in- 
dustrialists, and German equipment from 
plants they had dismantled and taken into 
Russia—to build what they considered to 
be the best air force in the world. And it is 
the largest. 

While this was going on, we were reducing 
our Air Force. We had 250 wings when the 
war stopped and it was a decisive weapon— 
the hardest hitting weapon in the war. 
Within a year we had reduced 250 wings to 
2 wings. is reduction of our Air Force 
and the destruction of the means to make 
the B-29 were our answer to the Soviets 
announcing publicly they were building the 
biggest air force in the world. 

This wasn’t all that happened. When the 
Red Army entered Manchuria, 60 divisions 
strong, they captured a million Japanese sol- 
diers. At this time, the Red Chinese forces 
were forming in Manchuria. And for the 
first time they had enough weapons because 
the Russians gave them the small arms 
weapons they took from the million Japanese. 
After this, the Red Chinese had enough 
ammunition and small arms to invade China 
and knock off Chiang Kai-shek and drive 
him to Formosa. 

During this time also, we sent General 
Marshall to China where he was to form a 
coalition government and make peace in 
China. The slogan was that everyone 
wanted peace and the Reds were nothing but 
agrarian reformers. In China, General Mar- 
shall slapped an embargo on ammunition and 
weapons which the United States was send- 
ing to China. Some of the ammunition was 
dumped in the Indian Ocean, Consequently 
Chiang Kai-shek was denied arms while his 
Red enemy was being armed. We tore down 
our Air Force and we stopped production on 
the best plane we had, while Russia was 
building what she hoped would be and is now 
the largest air force in the world. 

Now this is all incomprehensible to me, if 
you pitch pennies for a crack, you cannot 
lose every time. Yet, time after time, every- 
thing we did strengthened Russia and weak- 
ened us. 

During World War ITI, there was a man in 
the Treasury Department named Harry Dex- 
ter White. He came out with a very remark- 
able study at the end of the war. He said to 
guarantee us the resources we need for the 
long pull, we should leave our own natural 
resources in the ground. We haven't enough 
resources, he said, to support a war economy 
anyway. We should, therefore, buy our 
strategic materials from the outside world. 
His theory was to lend Russia $10 billion to 
develop her natural resources so that we 
could depend on her for our defense produc- 
tion. Fortunately, for us, we were growing 
apart from Russia, at that time, and Dex- 
ter’s plan never went through. 

But the State Department saw something 
there which was magic. They saw a chance 
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to say that we need strategic materials fro 
all over the world. Therefore, we must na 
port the countries of Europe because ml 
colonies contain these strategic materials 
But if these colonies were to become free 
or fall into the hands of the enemy, we 
would lose access to those essential materials 
and be helpless. The Department of State 
published a bulletin in September 1959 which 
said “there were no longer sidelines to war 
The only way the United States can keep oy; 
of war is to prevent war from happening . 
This concept offers strength to our Policy of 
global intervention. We now have troops 
in 46 foreign countries. 

Recently the Malone committee of the Sey. 
ate has made an exhaustive study of the 
Western Hemisphere’s strategic materials. 
They find we have everything we need in 
this hemisphere in ample amounts for war 
production. If we don’t have precisely the 
right materials, suitable substitutes are 
available. There is no foundation for the 
theory that strategic materials in foreign 
lands must remain in the hands of oy 
friends lest we perish. 

To safeguard strategic materials was one 
of the reasons, I presume, that we almost 
intervened in Indochina. We would have 
intervened had Mr. Churchill been willing 
to join hands with us. But because he re. 
fused to join hands we decided not to go it 
alone, for which we should be grateful. 

Having grown away from Russia in the 
postwar era, we adopted the containment 
policy. Its chief proponent was George 
Kennan, of the State Department. Very 
briefly, the containment policy means that 
upon any act of aggression by a Communist 
power anywhere about the Communist fron- 
tiers we would meet it by equal counter- 
forces. The containment policy took us into 
the war in Korea. That is why we nearly 
intervened in Indochina, and that is the 
basis for our continued aid to Europe. 

I would like to talk just for a moment 
about the situation in the Far East. 


We all have great sympathy for the Chi- 
nese, who are now more oppressed than they 
have ever been in their history. And they 
have never been free from suffering. But 
there is a very great fallacy in the idea that 
we ought to fight a war against Red China. I 
want to give my reasons to you for your 
consideration. 

Supposing we do enter a war with Red 
China. There is no way that we could supply 
enough manpower to defeat the masses of 
Chinese in ground combat. We haven't that 
many men, even if this 5 million Reserve, 
that we are being asked to provide, were 
made available. But some tell us war against 
Red China would be limited to sea and air 
action. It is not going to be like the others 
which got rather bloody. We can blockade 
with the Navy and we can bomb with the Alr 
Force. And the airmen can be back at the 
bar in the Manila Army-Navy Club by dark. 
Of course, Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee will furnish the cannon fodder and take 
the losses on the mainland. 


Chiang Kai-shek has 600,000 men. But he 
couldn’t land in China unless we took hiin 
there with our fleet covered by the Air Force 
He couldn’t depend upon recruits from 
China, although the Chinese mainlande!s 
would like to join him. But were Chiang 
to land in China, a Red Army several million 
strong would pin his forces down in a small 
bridgehead. Consequently, recruitment of 
the Nationalist forces would be practically 
impossible. 

Syngman Rhee has a good army but he 
needs it along the 38th parallel. He would 
not dare to pull his troops out to invade the 
mainland of China. If Red China is invaded 
by ground forces, a great segment of the 
troops would have to come from Americ. 
We could not depend upon our allies to supP'y 
them. 
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4}] right, we don’t have the men, so the 
only way to win a decision is by bombing. 
we would use the big bomb. There is no 
creat war industry to speak of in China; 
sheir war materials are supplied largely by 
Russia. We would have to bomb the Red 
© in the field and Chinese population 
centers to gain a victory. 
w. what sign from heaven do we Ameri- 
have that says we should drop atomic 
bs on tens of thousands of Chinese peo- 
» whose only sin is they live under a Red 
‘apearannent that they don’t like? What 
would happen if we start such a bombing 
expedition? All Asia would grow to hate 
us. Immediately the Communist would ex- 
ploit it. He would say that we are dropping 
she bombs on the Chinese, but we wouldn’t 
bomb the white man in Europe. And we 
have precisely what the Kremlin 
wan a race war against the United States. 
And about the time we won, through a 
very bloody ordeal of bombing, and ran our 
cebt up to six or eight hundred billions of 
dollars. and pretty well depleted our Air 
Russia might decide to attack. 


Force 
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All the while we were at war with China, 
Russia would have been growing stronger. 
Would we be in position to receive an attack 


should the Red forces strike? We had all 
better think a long time before we say, “Oh, 
thank goodness, at last we have gone into 
Red China.” 

The enemy is not Red China—the enemy 
is the Kremlin. Who supported the North 
Koreans against us? Who supported the 
Chinese against us? The Kremlin—there is 
the enemy. No war that we could fight in 
the Pacific or in Europe would influence, to 
the slightest extent, the determination of 
the Kremlin to dominate the world. We 
must not be sucked into a war against Red 
China and thereby permit the Red forces 
of the Soviet Union to grow strong while we 
grow weak. 

There is a great clamor today, and justi- 
fiably so, to get our boys back that are being 
illegally held and tortured and punished in 
the prison camps of China. But sometimes 
we make mistakes, which can’t be rectified. 
I am afraid we made a tragic mistake in 
Korea when we didn’t win—a mistake that 
may never be rectified. 

But if we can do anything to save those 
men in China, I hold it’s not in a blockade 
of China. Let’s notify the Kremlin that we 
hold it responsible for what is going on in 
its puppet—China. Let’s withdraw diplo- 
matic representation. That would be a sig- 
nal to the oppressed people under the Krem- 
lin domination that at last we no longer 
support or recognize the Kremlin tyranny. 

This would be the greatest morale factor 
that the oppressed Russian and Chinese peo- 
ple could possibly have. Where we go from 
there, I don’t know. But the ferment to 
throw the Kremlin out is present in the 
Soviet Union. The oppressed peoples don’t 
know where our Government stands and we 
have never made it clear to them. This 
withdrawal of our diplomats might be the 
§ 1 they seek. 

group assembled here today at the 
yfower has more influence than we real- 

I believe that it is essential to make 
knuOWn our will to our leaders in the Con- 
Let's act to make clear to the Krem- 

Oppressed peoples that we don’t approve 
of Siave-labor camps and that we hate the 
nny under which they are living. 
vant to just touch a moment on the 

i that is coming this month in the Con- 
ress for 5 million callable reserves. There 
“re two threats to the United States, and 
| assume that no one, even the most ardent 
‘nternationalist, would hold that our mili- 
vary forces are not primarily to defend the 
United States, If that be true, are our forces 
\ Europe and Asia defending the United 
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What are the threats against us? 

1. Over the North Pole from Arctic bases 
of the Soviet Union, the Red Air Force has 
about 3,000 bombers which are capable of 
striking us with nuclear weapons. 

2. The other threat is the Red submarines. 
The Kremlin has 350. Hitler had only 120 in 
the last war. Those Red submarines now 
have the capability of launching guided mis- 
siles with atomic warheads. These missiles 
can strike our coastal cities; they are a very 
great threat. 

But how can these 5 million callable Re- 
serves play a role in defending us from those 
two threats? The first threat—the threat 
over the Pole from the air can be met only by 
airpower; airpower that can strike Russian 
bases; airpower than can take out Red in- 
dustry and fuel. Red bomber attacks must 
also be met by interceptors based in North 
America. And finally, Red bomber attacks 
must be met by the antiaircraft on the 
ground. This, of course, is the last ditch 
stand. It is not too effective. 

How do these 5 million callable Reserves 
play a part in this defense of the sky. They 
could not. If there is anything wrong with 
the Armed Forces today, it is that the regular 
personnel is not sufficiently well-trained. 
How can we strengthen the Regular forces 
with Reserves who are scarcely trained at all? 
We could train every man in America as well 
as a West Point cadet and the entire lot 
couldn’t influence to the slightest degree, an 
air attack against the United States or a 
submarine attack from the sea. 

The troops in Europe, we are told on the 
highest level, are not there to defend Europe. 
They are there to defend the United States. 
And every war we get in, we are told when 
Europe falls or when Germany takes France 
or something like that, we are next. Yet, in 
two world wars, we found, after the peace, 
that Germany had no plan whatsoever to 
invade the United States. 

Now, again, we are told that if Europe falls, 
we are next. Therefore, we have to have 
troops over there to hold Russia out of West- 
ern Europe. A war in Europe, favorable or 
unfavorable to us, would in no way keep 
Russia from bombing us from her Arctic 
bases, or from striking us from submarines. 
Therefore, our troops in Europe are not there 
to defend us because the only way we can 
be struck is not from Europe, but from 
submarines and Red bombers from enemy air 
bases—already in existence—in the Arctic. 

Therefore, I see no reason for these 5 mil- 
lion callable reserves. No one has given 
a reason, except to say that it is imperative 
we have them. I didn’t see any reason for 
them until I read a piece in the New York 
Times magazine section about a month ago, 
written by the editor. It threw some light on 
this issue. The Times magazine explained 
that there are peaks which Americans must 
overcome as we fulfill 20th century destiny 
of leadership. The first peak is high taxes; 
we have to have them, and we have got to 
get accustomed to them. The second peak 
to overcome is universal military training, 
which is imperative. The third peak to over- 
come is that we must become accustomed 
to our youth garrisoning critical global areas 
threatened with aggression. So this possi- 
bility is the reason for this vast reserve which 
we are about to create if the law is passed. 


Can stationing troops in these threatened 
countries save them from Communist domi- 
nation? We don’t want Russia to nibble off 
country after country until we are the only 
one left. Let’s look deeper. Suppose we put 
10 American armies on the northern frontier 
of Indochina and they sealed that frontier 
off so that no Chinese or Russians could come 
across it. Might not the governments be- 
hind those 10 armies be undermined and be- 
come Communist? I doubt the wisdom; I 
doubt the effectiveness of stationing troops 
all over the world to prevent certain regions 
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from going Communist. Communism isn't 
stopped by bayonets. 

America is the only free country left in the 
world today. It’s not selfish of us to say it 
is time we regained control of our own na- 
tional destiny. I have listed instance after 
instance—and there are many more—of 
high-level planning in which we planned 
something that helped Russia and weakened 
us. We have got to get control of ourselves 
and stop such planning. We finally must 
turn to doing what is best for America. This 
is not at all selfish. We are the only free 
country left, and when freedom is lost here, 
it is lost everywhere. Our only hope is to 
keep our country free in this dark world 
which is moving about us. I urge each of 
you to search your souls to see if you cannot 
draw some lesson from these tragic instances 
in which we help our enemy and weaken our- 
selves. If the lessons are clear, make your 
will known. 

Can we survive if, in the future, we con- 
tinue the mistakes of the past? The Con- 
stitution put the power in the people. Let’s 
exercise it. 

Thank you. 





West Virginia Public Schools 1 Year After 
the Supreme Court Decision on Segre- 
gation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Roy Wil- 
kins, executive secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which gives the findings of a sur- 
vey made by the association of the prog- 
ress of public school desegregation in 
West Virginia in compliance with the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court of May 17, 1954. I urge my col- 
leagues to read this letter for the evi- 
dence of constructive progress which it 
provides. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
May 24,1955. 
Hon. HarRtey M. KILcore,, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Kricore: I thought you 
might be interested in the findings of a sur- 
vey which our association has made on the 
progress of public school desegregation in- 
stituted in compliance with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court of May 
17, 1954. 

I am happy to report that our survey in- 
dicates that the State of West Virginia has 
been in the forefront in desegregating its 
public schools. Our report indicates that of 
the 44 West Virginia counties in which Negro 
schoolchildren live, 12 have completely in- 
tegrated their public schools and 17 others 
have initiated desegregation in varying de- 
grees. 

Mr. W. W. Trent, the State superintendent 
of schools, informs us that 12 high schools, 
37 junior high schools and 86 eiementary 
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schools have been desegregated in the State. 
These schools have a total enrollment of 
45,600 pupils. The great majority of Negro 
children still attend all-Negro schools. 
However, 19 such schools have been elimi- 
nated and their pupils absorbed into inte- 
grated schools. 

This record was achieved on a voluntary 
basis inasmuch as the Supreme Court had 
not yet handed down its final decrees in the 
public school segregation cases. 

There was, as you will recall, one unfor- 
tunate incident in which desegregation was 
rescinded at White Sulphur Springs in 
Greenbier County after an adult-inspired 
strike among high school students. The 
school board capitulated to this antidemo- 
cratic demonstration. In sharp contrast to 
this an incipient revolt at Four States in 
Marion County was promptly quelled by 
Judge J. Harper Meredith as a rebellion 
against the Government and threatened to 
jail offenders. 

At the college level West Virginia following 
May 17 last opened its 11 State institutions 
of higher learning, including 2 for Negroes, 
to all qualified students, irrespective of race. 
Interestingly, the number of white students 
attracted to the two formerly all-Negro col- 
leges exceeds the number of Negro students 
attracted to the previously white colleges. 
There was a sizable enrollment of white stu- 
dents at the State colleges at Bluefield and at 
Institute. 

We are all gratified by the progress in West 
Virginia and we confidently expect that with 
the opening of school in September of this 
year there will be no public schools in the 
State from which any student is excluded by 
reason of race or color. We believe that the 
example set by West Virginia should be help- 
ful to other States faced with the same prob- 
lems and which have not yet initiated de- 
segregation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Most Powerful Force in World Is Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
written by Dr. Pierce Harris, of Atianta, 
Ga., for the editorial page of the Atlanta 
Journal. 

Dr. Harris is a former country boy 
from north Georgia, a former minor and 
major league professional baseball play- 
er, and now one of the great Methodist 
ministers of our Nation and powerful 
influence for all that is good for America. 

Dr. Harris contributes regularly to the 
editorial pages of our newspapers, and 
many will enjoy and all agree with his 
article entitled ‘‘Most Powerful Force in 
World Is Woman”: 

Most POWERFUL ForRCE IN WorLD Is WOMAN 
(By Pierce Harris) 

One phase of my life that brings a big 
thrill is the opportunity to meet students 
on university and college campus levels, and 
sit with them at roundtables when they 
come to grips with the realities of life. 

You hear a lot of loose talk about the 
revolt of youth. Let me tell you my experi- 
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ence, my grey-bearded friend. I have had 
much more trouble with the revolt of age, 
against the departure of youth than I have 
ever had with the revolt of youth against 
the advance of age. 

Youth is impetuous and often takes the 
wrong road because it was moving so fast 
it didn’t see the turn. Age turns to the 
left with calculated deliberation. Age does 
wrong knowing it is wrong, but blindly 
treads the path, hoping against hope that 
“It won’t happen to me.” Always it hap- 
pens. 

PUZZLING QUESTION 


In a roundtable at the University of Ten- 
nessee this question came up: “What is the 
most powerful influence in life?” It is just 
like youth to raise a question that philoso- 
phers would turn back from—something like 
“fools rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 
It caused quite a discussion. 

Electricity got a big vote. Radio, televi- 
sion, the airplane, and the atom had their 
friends around the table! But the accolade 
went to a little girl with brown hair and 
blue eyes who maintained that woman is 
the most powerful influence in the world. 
There is no doubt about it. She was right. 
The others finally furled their flags and 
stood with her. 

Woman is without any doubt or debate 
the most influential force the world ever 
saw. 

Since this is the day of the emancipated 
woman their decision was doubly important. 
Either good or bad, and there are both kinds, 
woman wields the greatest power. She has 
her hand more firmly fixed on life than any 
of God's living creatures. 


LIKE HEAVEN 


A bad woman leaves back of her a trail 
of soil and stain—a sad, dark, cloud of suf- 
fering, engulfing all who come within her 
baleful shadow. 

A good woman comes nearer being an am- 
bassador of the Kingdom than any other liv- 
ing thing. She is so nearly like heaven that 
in her train comes an atmosphere suggestion 
the choir invisible, singing the praises of its 
God and King. 

In this changing world, here {s one thing 
that has not changed, and God will never 
let it change: The heart of a good woman 
is the repository in which the good Lord 
hides the ideals out of which He will some- 
day build a better world. It is unchange- 
able—like the law of the Medes and the Per- 
sians. 

It could happen—but rarely ever does— 
that a good man would carry on without the 
support of a good woinan at his side. He 
would find it a hard task. In nearly every 
case, where you find a fine man, doing great 
good, you find a good woman at his side, 
praying for him, loving him and believing 
in him. That believing is the priceless in- 
gredient. To be believed in by a good woman 
is indispensable. Maybe God has given up 
onus men. You couldn’t blame Him. Those 
college kids may have something. “A good 
woman is more to be desired than gold— 
yea than much fine gold.” 


President Says He Will Not Wreck TVA— 
We’ve Heard That Before 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 1952 
national campaign General Eisenhow- 
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er—then a candidate for the Presi. 
dency—went into the State of Tennes. 
see and assured the people there that 
if elected, TVA would be supported to 
its maximum efficiency. Immediately 
following his election and inauguration 
the people of Tennessee and the Nation 
were shocked with the announcement of 
the so-called Dixon-Yates deal—a pyj- 
vate-power syndicate scheme to invade 
the TVA and to break the yardstick rate 
on electric power. This deal by the pri- 
vate-power monopoly, sanctioned ang 
supported by the President, would render 
to the TVA a death blow. 

Most recently, Mr. Speaker, the Presj- 
dent has felt called upon, as a shame- 
ful defense of his many unfriendly acts 
against TVA—a great agency of our Goy- 
ernment—to issue a statement that he 
would not wreck TVA. This was just 
in advance of a Hoover Commission re- 
port directed at killing TVA by dividing 
its activities and proposing the sale of 
the power program and also a Budget 
Bureau restrictive and throttling financ- 
ing program which would mean high 
rates to consumers and the end to TVA’s 
effectiveness and usefulness. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
press today along with many others are 
saying, ““We’ve Heard It Before.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Recorp 
2 recent editorials—1 from the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, dated May 19, last, 
and another from the Louisville Courier 
Journal, dated May 22, last. The edi- 
torials follow: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of May 19, 
1955] 
We’vE Hearp It BEFORE 

Another campaign year is just ahead, and 
President Eisenhower announces that he 
never will wreck the TVA. It is a going, 
historical concern, he says, and not many 
people quarrel with the purpose for which 
it was established. 

All this in answer to a question about 
reports that the Hoover Commission on Gov- 


‘ernment Reorganization is about ready to 


recommend that the steam-plant facilities 
of TVA be turned over to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Well, the President couldn’t say about 
that but he thinks the Hoover group has 
served a very great purpose. Seemingly, he 
reserves Judgment on the forthcoming rec- 
ommendations on TVA and public power in 
general. 

It is always interesting to hear the Pres!- 
dent express sympathy for TVA in ambigu- 
ous phrases, after the fashion of 1952’s mem- 
orable campaign. But after more than 2 
years of constant attack on what he has 
branded as “creeping socialism,” he can now 
expect to be judged by actions instead of 
words. 

Will the foremost champion of the Dixon- 
Yates contract kindly be more explicit? 


[From the Louisville Courier Journal of 
May 22, 1955] 


He Wovu.pn’t Wreck, Just Starve, TVA 


President Eisenhower’s smiling insistence 
that he would never do anything to wreck 
the Tennessee Valley Authority must have 
caused a chill to run up the spines of TVA 
supporters. For the President has been 
making this sort of reassuring sound since 
the day he started running for the white 
House. And just as consistently have he 
and his advisers been moving to starve TVA 
into such a weak state that it will be no 4b- 
noyance to the private power interests. 
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Some of the President’s defenders in the 

Tennessee Valley have been protesting that 
the President doesn’t mean to hurt TVA, 
put that he doesn’t really understand the 
true nature and function of the agency. It 
js discouraging to think that a President 
must be excused on the grounds that he 
doesn't know what is going on. It is his 
duty to know what is going on. And from 
the record it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the President does know what is hap- 
pening to TVA. 
It was President Eisenhower who brought 
to Government, as head of the Commis- 
on on Intergovernmental Relations, the 
ardent Brickerite and TVA opponent, Clar- 
ence Manion. It was the President who 
brought back into Government Lewis L. 
Strauss, an acknowledged foe of TVA. It 
was Mr. Eisenhower who appointed Strauss 
to the chairmanship of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, from which position Strauss 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
doubtful Dixon-Yates contract. 
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While he was campaigning for votes in the 
Tennessee Valley, Mr. Eisenhower promised 
to develop TVA to its maximum efficiency. 
But once elected, it was the President who 


referred to TVA as an example of creeping 
socialism, a pet phrase of private utility 
propagandists. It was the President who 
went out of his way, during the dedication 
of McNary Dam, to warn against the monop- 
olistic practices of the TVA and other public 
power agencies, ignoring the fact that all 
public and municipal power agencies of the 
united States combined produce less than 19 
recent of our electricity. It was the Presi- 
t who first laid down the rule against 
creation of new power-producing facilities 
in the TVA system. And it was the Presi- 
dent who, by refusing to reccmmend funds 
for the Fulton steamplant near Memphis, 
the way open for the Dixon-Yates 
scheme. 
Mr. Eisenhower now raises his hands in 
horror at the idea that he would do anything 
wreck TVA. But he chose for his ad- 
ministrative assistant Sherman Adams, a 
private-power spokesman who has fought 
public power in New England for years. He 
chose for his Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay, an arch foe of public power and 
an old enemy of TVA. He refused to reap- 
point as Chairman of the TVA Board, Gordon 
Clapp, Who knew the job and believed in 
the agency. Instead, he dumped Clapp and 
appointed Gen. Herbert Vogel, a military 
1 who knew nothing about TVA. 
President Eisenhower, who creates the 
pression of being quaintly unpolitical, has 
handled the TVA with all the political skill 


per 
den 





and cynicism of a Brooklyn wardheeler. 
W hy, gracious, no, he isn’t going to kill TVA. 
He is just going to slash its appropriations 


i let it starve, so that the private power 
interests, like Dixon-Yates, for example, can 
close in and take over. With such great- 

irted leadership, is it any surprise that 

blicans in Congress have introduced 13 
proposing to sell TVA to the highest 
r, and that the Hoover Commission is 
lying a report that will recommend that 
untry get rid of TVA once and for all? 





Should the Panama Railroad Be Aban- 
doned?—Views of General Steese 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 


nistrative way action has been taken 
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for the discontinuance of the Panama 
Railroad of historic fame. Last year, on 
the Isthmus of Panama and elsewhere 
there was celebrated the centenary of the 
completion and opening to traffic of this, 
the first transcontinental railway of the 
Western Hemisphere. Its record is one 
of signal achievements, and it has earned 
for its owners—whether private, or as 
an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment—vast totals of dividends. In vari- 
ous emergencies of isthmian life it has 
served beneficial causes in the most vital 
fashion. If permitted to endure it may 
likely prove a very much-needed policy 
of insurance in times of emergency or 
disaster, as, for instance the closing of 
the Panama Canal for any considerable 
period through slides, or through other 
causes. 

It appears that at the annual reunion 
of the Panama Canal Society of New 
York on the 7th of May 1955, the guest 
speaker was our former colleague, Dr. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, the 
sole surviving member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. In his remarks on 
that occasion he took the position that 
the Panama Railroad should be con- 
tinued, urging that future needs and re- 
quirements of the Panama Canal and the 
isthmus justified such action. 

On the 21st of this month, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., a distin- 
guished Army engineer, Lt. Gen. James 
G. Steese, retired, gave his views on the 
indicated subject, and I believe that, 
coming from so eminent an authority, 
they are worthy of incorporation in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD; and under leave 
accorded, I am including them as a part 
of my remarks. 

I may add that the question of 
whether or not the Panama Railroad 
should be discontinued and supplanted 
by a second roadway across the Pana- 
manian Isthmus, is a very serious one, 
and requires the most careful considera- 
tion by the Congress and the responsible 
committees. This has been, and is, my 
viewpoint, and that of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. The Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government—the so-called 
Hoover Commission—in its report to 
Congress in March 1955, in discussing 
the proposed abandonment, expressed a 
similar judgment, embodied in the spe- 
cific report on the subject by a member 
of the Commission, our colleague, Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio. 
From that report the following summar- 
izing recommendation is quoted: 

It is recommended that the appropriate 
committees of Congress examine the circum- 
stances surrounding the decision to abandon 
the Panama Railroad before it authorizes or 
appropriates in favor of the new highway 
construction, 


There follows the remarks of General 

Steese on the subject: 

REMARKS OF GEN. JAMES GORDON STEESF, 
D. S. M., EX-ENGIiNEER OF MAINTENANCE, 
THE PANAMA CANAL, AT ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
OF PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C., May 7, 1955 
Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and 

gentlemen, it is a great pleasure, as well as 

an honor, to be your guest upon this occa- 
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sion, where I see so many of the few old- 
timers left from construction days. I first 
went to the Isthmus in August of 1907, and 
last visited there last October. I have, there- 
fore, been more or less in close touch with 
the project for 47 years, during which time 
I had 2 tours of duty under Colonel Goethals, 
1907-12, and served throughout World War 
II, 1941-47, under 2 successive Governors. 
In the intervening years, I made many vaca- 
tion trips to the Isthmus to see my friends 
and to keep up with the job. 

Starting as a rodman on preliminary sur- 
veys for the Panama Railroad relocation, 
I worked up to assistant engineer, a high 
title in those days. Later I served as assist- 
ant engineer of maintenance, acting general 
manager of the Panama Railroad, engineer 
of maintenance, and finally assistant to the 
Governor. : 

It so happens that I was chief of party 
and transitman on the plugging through of 
the final location of the railroad from the 
Bohio Ridge across the swampy bottom of 
the future Gatun Lake and cleared the right- 
of-way through the heaviest jungle in the 
world to the Gatun Ridge, and later wit- 
nessed the construction from our base camp 
at Monte Lirio. 

I have recently returned from a 14 months’ 
zigzag trip around the world, and have just 
gotten access to the Comptroller General’s 
Audit Report on the Panama Canal Company 
for fiscal year 1954. In it he reports that 
last October the Board of Directors approved 
recommendation by the president of the 
company that the Panama Railroad be aban- 
doned, that a trans-Isthmian highway to- 
tally within the Canal Zone be constructed 
at an estimated cost of $9 million and that 
the company include in the 1956 budget 
provision for the purchase of a fleet of motor 
vehicles for the transportation of canal 
freight and passengers (estimated cost not 
stated). 

The report further stated that traffic over 
the existing trans-Isthmian highway is in- 
sufficient to warrant a new highway at this 
time, and that this highway was built and 
paid for by the United States, is still main- 
tained at United States expense, and though 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama, there are no restrictions imposed 
on United States Government agencies or 
their employees. 

In the House Appropriations Committee 
Report No. 603, May 15, 1955, it is stated that 
a majority of the committee believes that 
the abandonment of the Panama Railroad 
should be looked into by the appropriate 
legislative committee before any further 
action is taken. The committee also takes 
a slap at the board for their converting the 
steamship Panama to a freighter and imme- 
diately thereafter reconverting her to a pas- 
senger carrying vessel. It states: “Such in- 
decision reflects improper planning and it 
naturally prompts inquiry on the part of the 
committee.” 

I am informed that the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recent report on transportation recom- 
mends against the abandonment of the Pan- 
ama Railroad, and states that the recom- 
mendation therefor seems to be conditioned 
by the desire to build a new highway. The 
two things should not be confused. 

Identical bills have been introduced in the 
Senate by the Honorable THomas E. MartTINn, 
Republican, Iowa, and in the House by the 
Honorable CLarK W. THOmpsoN, Democrat, 
Texas, calling for an independent inter- 
oceanic canals commission to investigate 
and report upon the enlargement of the 
present canal, which has been in abeyance 
since the Secretary of War suspended con- 
struction on the third locks project in May 
1942. It is to be hoped hearings may be held 
soon with a view to getting action in the 
current Congress. 

As to the abandonment of the Panama 
Railroad, the only reason I have seen alleged 
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is that it has had a small operating deficit 
in the last 2 years. But that is mere book- 
keeping. If the railroad were given full 
credit for free passes to Panamanians and 
others and for cut rates to canal employees, 
I am confident such apparent deficits would 
disappear. But even at that the proposed 
cost of a highway, which, after all, is merely 
a figure plucked out of the air, would pay 
for such deficits, if any, for untold years to 
come, and we would still have the railroad 
as a going concern and a pledge against the 
future. 

The Panama Railroad has recently cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary, during which 
time it has returned fabulous profits to its 
owners, including several times its original 
cost in dividends paid into the United States 
Treasury. It has been repeatedly stated 
that the canal could not have been built 
without the railroad. I have never seen 
such statemerts challenged. Certainly we 
could not have handled World War II with- 
out it with the facility that we did. 

In addition to dividends of some $25 mil- 
lion, the railroad was required in World War 
II to give to Fanama some $12 million worth 
of real estate, without any consideration 
whatever, upon which it was receiving rent- 
als of about $350,000 per annum. Under 
the recently negotiated treaty, it is required 
to transfer, again without any consideration 
whatever, its Panama terminal, including 
the railroad station, which is the handsom- 
est building in Panama. It would seem that 
the United States is gutting the Panama 
Railroad to meet real or fancied political or 
diplomatic obligations of no interest to the 
railroad. 

As to the utilization of the railroad right- 
of-way for a modern four-lane highway, such 
& proposal would be extremely hazardous. 
For the 5 miles across Gatun Lake there is 
only a single-track embankment over 70 feet 
high on a mud bottom of unknown depth. 
We had to put many millions of cubic yards 
of fill from Culebra Cut in excess of the 
normal prism to make it stand up. Instead 
of the normal 144-1 slopes, we had 4-1 slopes, 
plus a heavy rock dike along both ties as 
a partial counterbalance. The highest sec- 
tions were built up in 3 or 4 successive stages. 
We had slips and slides. What the total ver- 
tical settlement was, I do not recall. Ona 
lower fill across Stilsons Pond, an arm of 
Gatun Lake, near the Gatun railway station, 
I do remember that the total vertical settle- 
ment was 126 feet. 

And that was in the dry. The embank- 
ment is now saturated by the lake on both 
sides. To widen it for a modern highway 
would involve dumping millions of yards into 
the lake from one or both sides, as the maxi- 
mum lake level is 87 and the subgrade on 
the embankment 92 feet above sea level. 
Were the equilibrium of the existing fill to 
be disturbed, the whole thing might dis- 
appear overnight, as happened too often 
during construction days. 

The old Panama Railroad followed a water 
grade, and is now, in this neighborhood, 
under about 75 feet of lake. When it was 
double tracked to get Culebra Cut excava- 
tion to help build Gatum Dam, there was 
one section through the Black Swamp where 
it was found impracticable to widen the em- 
bankment, so a gantlet track was installed. 
Even then the track would sink under the 
swamp for 12 or 14 feet overnight. Borings 
were taken to 228 feet, without striking bot- 
tom, but the drill did hit what seemed to be 
a French dumpcar. There had been several 
upheavals and subsidences within geologi- 
cal times, and under Gatun Dam are two 
prehistoric canyons over 200 feet deep, rep- 
resenting former channels of the Chagres 
River, subsequently filled up with black 
muck. 

At the International Engineering Congress, 
held at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915, General Goethals 
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submitted a symposium on the Panama 
Canal, by himself and his chief assistants, 
which was published in two volumes. Fred- 
erick Mears, then chief engineer of the 
Panama Railroad, submitted a paper with 
wonderful photographs showing the railway 
construction troubles. I have not access to 
these volumes at the moment, but I was 
one of Mears’ lieutenants on the Panama 
Railroad relocation, and some 15 years later 
succeeded him as chairman and chief engi- 
neer of the Alaska Railroad. 

To sum up, in my opinion, the abandon- 
ment of the Panama Railroad is ill advised 
and unjustified, and the replacement by a 
modern highway both hazardous and of 
indeterminate cost. 


Congressman With Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial on the status of forces 
agreement and the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. The editorial appeared in 
the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item of 
May 20, 1955: 

CONGRESSMAN WITH INTEGRITY 


Our neighboring State of Ohio has a Con- 
gressman who is against passively allowing 
our servicemen to be thrown into foreign jails 
without the right of trial by jury. 

This Congressman is Representative FRANK 
Bow, living near Canton. 

He is aware of the act of would-be traitors 
to our country who approved a treaty nearly 
2 years ago which strips our fighting men of 
constitutional rights. 

Representative Bow took a healthy whack 
at that treaty when the current military 
Reserve measure was before the House. He 
proposed an amendment to the bill which 
would free any man taken into the Reserve 
hereafter from loss of his rights as a citizen 
of the United States. 

His courageous stand won a 174 to 56 vote 
of acceptance. 

Under the bungling leadership of former 
President Truman, a treaty was negotiated 
with foreign nations, which gives them the 
right to arrest, try and sentence United 
States servicemen according to foreign law. 

Where a man in service is taken into cus- 
tody for a law violation, he cannot claim 
his legal rights as a citizen of the United 
States. He is presumed to be guilty and 
must prove his innocence. 

Already there are instances where our own 
men in service have been thrown into filthy 
jail cells by order of a foreign judge acting 
without a jury. Their sentences in some 
cases have been greater for their smaller of- 
fenses than are the sentences given to na- 
tive citizens for greater violations of the law. 

The treaty agreement under which this 
unjust action is approved was passed July 24, 
1953, only 6 months after the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into office. 


Seventy-two United States Senators voted 
to rob of citizenship these men we send over- 
seas to stand guard. If they cannot claim 
the Constitution as their supreme law they 
are denied citizenship’s greatest protection. 

With shame we report that only 15 United 
States Senators were men enough to vote 
against the enslaving device of treaty law. 
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There is involved in such treaties ¢} 
tion of the authority of any such ag 
to deprive any citizen of this coun 
single constitutional right. 

Former President Truman is not entirely 
to blame. The job that he starteq was poy 
ried out by President Eisenhower and Secre. 
tary of State Dulles. : 

They approved this move to please foreign 
allies at the expense of the individua) rights 
of the men who are thousands of miles from 
home helping to defend those either unable 
to defend themselves from Red attack o 
who are too cowardly to fight for their own 
people. 

Even now the Eisenhower administration 
is trying for the second time in 2 years to 
block the passage of an amendment to oy; 
Constitution which would prevent any treaty 
with a foreign nation from becoming the Jaw 
under which citizens of the United st 
would have to live. 

These leaders are betraying their trust and 
sworn obligations to this Nation. 


1€ ques. 
reement 
try of a 
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Address by Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
at the Armed Forces Day Dinner Spon. 
sored by the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Military Order of the World Wars, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address: 
ADDRESS BY GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, VICE 

CuIEFr OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 

AT THE ARMED FORCES Day DINNER SPON- 

SORED BY THE PITTSBURGH CHAPTER OF THE 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WaAks, 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

I know of no more appropriate place than 
Pittsburgh to commemorate Armed Forces 
Day. Since its beginning as Fort Pitt, this 
city has had a long and illustrious history. 
For a generation Pittsburgh was a military 
outpost, protecting our frontier and serving 
as a gateway to the West. 

The theme of this Armed Forces Day is 
power for peace. Power has been a byword 
of the Pittsburgh area. Coal and steel pro- 
duced in this region have contributed to our 
Nation’s strength and growth in peacetime 
and to our military power in war. 

Industrially you have looked ahead. Re- 
search as well as production has been an- 
other of your notable accomplishments 
Laboratories, along with factories and mills, 
line your river valleys. You have some 0! 
the leading research agencies in the coun- 
try. Your scientific institutes are among 
the oldest and largest in the Nation. 

I cite these accomplishments not simply 
as an appeal to your civic pride. I stress 
them because they are elements we must 
have in the power for peace relationship 

Our main problem today is to maintain 8 
position of strength. Much of our strengt® 
must be military. Our defense establishme nt 
must fulfill a twofold need. 

First, we must have the forces to meet ant 
beat an attack if one should come twday. 
This emphasizes the importance of forces- 
in-being. 

Second, we must keep up our effectiv’ 
strength for an indefinite period, 10, 20 ye» 


and 
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or perhaps even longer. I stress the word 
effective. Large numbers of planes, ships, 
and divisions would be worthless unless they 


are effective against an enemy; and to be. 


effective they must be superior. This means 
we must develop weapon systems that keep 
us ahead of the enemy. 

In short, we must be ready at any time 
and for a long time. Meeting these needs 
poses & problem more difficult than any we 
nave ever faced in history and it means 
larger and more expensive peacetime forces 
than we have ever had. 

In the years after World War IT the Soviets 
were building up their forces while we were 
reducing ours. They outnumbered us in 
men, guns, tanks and planes. They still do. 
put despite their great numerical advan- 
tage we were, and still are the main obstacle 
to their aggressive aims. Their massive army 
and their many planes have been a power- 
ful influence on the Eurasian land mass. 
But these forces have not been capable of 
exerting strong military pressure directly 
against the United States. 

On the other hand, the United States had 
the means of exerting military pressure di- 
rectly against the vital centers of the Soviet 
Union. The fact that we had this ability 
while they did not put them in an inferior 
strategic position. Although their ambitions 
for conquest were not dampened, they were 
wary of starting anything that might result 
in their having to face the full power of 
the United States. 

Faced with this situation, the Soviets 
looked for a way out. The answer was ob- 
vious. The practical way for them to put 
real pressure on the United States—and at 
the same time relieve some of the cold-war 
pressure we were able to put on them—was 
to develop long-range nuclear air power. 
With long-range air power they would have 
the ability to strike directly at this conti- 
nent. With nuclear weapons they would 
have the ability to use their air power with 
tremendous effectiveness. 

3uilding this force and these weapons pre- 
sented the Soviets with a problem they had 
never before faced. In the past they had 
created little in the way of new weapons 
of war. In World War II, their allies pro- 
vided most of their up-to-date weapons. 
Their ships, planes, tanks, and guns were 
largely adaptations and modifications of ex- 
isting weapons. 

The Soviets further developed this ability 
to copy, and they used our B-29 as well as 
captured German planes and missiles as 
models. In the post-war period they prof- 
ited by the spying and defection that was 
going on in the field of nuclear weapons, and 
they copied some more. 

However, the Soviet goal was not just to 
catch up; it was to get ahead. They had 
entered a race in which we had a head start. 
The result was this: For the first time they 
had to develop a technical structure that 
could create new weapons. This decision to 
embark on an air power-nuclear program is 
Significant. It marked the first real forward 
step by the Communists into the field of 
technology. 

When they embarked on this program to 
create new weapons it marked the beginning 
of the technological race we are in today. 
I know I need not remind you that our 
whole future depends on the outcome of this 
race, 

How do we stack up in this contest for 
technological superiority? What are our 
prospects for the long 10- or 20-year pull? 

Throughout the whole 20th century we 
have been one of the leaders in technological 
Progress. Our industries have consistently 
produced commodities of superior perform- 
“nce and value. We have made these things 
‘1 greater volume and at less cost than other 
hations. We have also been the leaders in 
Substituting mechanical devices for manual 
““90r, However, our great strength has been 
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more along the lines of production rather 
than invention. Many of the key scientific 
breakthroughs of this century were made in 
England, France, or Germany. 

Nor have we always been first in the devel- 
opment of military weapons. We were not 
the first to have tanks. We were not the 
first to have jet aircraft. In the end, how- 
ever, our production paid off. In every war 
we equipped cur forces with large amounts 
of superior weapons and won. 

As a nation we take great pride in our 
achievements. It has become habit to be- 
lieve that we are bound to win any tech- 
nological race, particularly with the Soviets. 
This is a dangerous complacency. We must 
be careful not to overrate ourselves and 
underrate our competitors. 

Just as the technical leadership of the 
United States seems unquestioned, some 
take it for granted that Soviet technology 
is primitive and backward. Although many 
admit that the Soviets have produced some 
first-class scientists and even a few inventors, 
we are often amused by Soviet claims of 
technological firsts. This amusement leads 
to the belief that they could never be first. 
Most people are convinced that because of 
our great record in the past we will continue 
to outinvent and outproduce everybody else 
in the future. 

This is a comforting thought, but it may 
prove to be dangerously in error. The records 
of the last few years indicate that our tech- 
nological lead is by no means self-perpetuat- 
ing. 

The Soviets are showing signs of techno- 
logical maturity. What many of our ex- 
perts predicted they could not do, they did. 
Even more surprising, some of the things they 
were supposedly unable to do at all, they 
not only did, but they did in a big hurry. 

For example, we thought they could not 
duplicate the B-29 in less than 6 or 7 years. 
They duplicated it in 2 years. 

We estimated that it would be difficult for 
them to make a good copy of the British jet 
engine. They produced a better version of 
this engine in less than a year. 

In 1946, our experts thought they could not 
produce an atomic bomb in less than 6 to 10 
years, if at all. They rocked the world with 
a nuclear explosion in about 3 years. This is 
just about the same time it took the United 
States to produce its first weapon. 

Now it is true that all these accomplish- 
ments were for the most part duplication. 
They were not original achievements. But 
they duplicated and even improved upon 
some very complicated weapons. This is sig- 
nificant. As a nation acquires the techno- 
logical ability to duplicate complex weapons, 
it becomes capable of building new and orig- 
inal weapons. 

We have seen examples of this. The MIG-— 
15 may not be superior overall to the F-86. 
But who can deny the fact that it was a 
first-class fighter and, in many ways, an 
original design? Even more important, could 
a backward technology produce 15,000 of 
these modern jets in just a few years? 

They now have the MIG-17, an aircraft 
comparable to the F-100, one of our newest 
fighters. We can forget the MIG-15, because 
the 17 is replacing it. They now have thou- 
sands of these new models. 

Although weather interfered with their 
May Day show, we saw two new models of 
fighters during rehearsals for the big parade. 
One is a new supersonic model. The other 
is an all-weather fighter. 

You may say, “Well, they have concen- 
trated on fighters.” But this is not the case. 
They are developing and producing the 
planes for a great bomber force. 

Last year we observed a completely new 
medium bomber. We expected they might 
develop such an aircraft taking several years 
to get into production. But this year they 
showed us enough of them to make us real- 
ize that they were already in production. 
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These are great steps in progress. But 
the airplane that gives us real reason for con- 
cern here in the United States is the long- 
range jet bomber. The Soviets have no use 
for a long-range bomber except to attack 
the United States. Last year we saw one 
Soviet model. This year we saw numbers 
of them in formation. 

These observations establish a new basis 
for our estimate of Soviet production of the 
heavy jet bomber and the medium jet bomb- 
er. This knowledge is evidence of the mod- 
ern technology of the Soviet aircraft indus- 
try and the advances which are being made 
by them. 

We must continue to be on the alert and 
maintain our own forces to insure the lead 
over the Soviets that we have. 

The Soviets may have started slowly, but 
they are learning fast. 

The national resources needed in a race 
for technical superiority are not God-given 
endowments like minerals. They are man- 
created resources like industry or transpor- 
tation. To be strong in technology a na- 
tion needs alert scientific leadership and it 
must invest a basic and experimental re- 
search, in laboratories and in testing facili- 
ties. It must also have a broad population 
base, so that numerous young people can be 
channeled into the scientific and engineering 
professions. The more people you can fun- 
nel into training, the better selection you 
have to choose from. 

In the past, we in the United States have 
had the physical resources, and many of 
our people entered scientific and technical 
careers. We are continuing to invest in 
technical resources, but our production of 
trained people is not increasing. 

Russia is making rapid progress. The So- 
viets have come from a period in which 
most of their population was illiterate, to a 
point where their present output of scien- 
tists and engineers exceeds that of the 
United States. This is one area where they 
have gained leadership. 

Of course, they did not have to start from 
scratch. They had the resources for a siz- 
able production base. They had scientists 
and engineers of their own and they ‘“bor- 
rowed” large numbers of German scientists 
and engineers who were experts in the field 
of aircraft and missiles. 

Furthermore, their population is larger 
than ours by about a third. This gives them 
a greater educational potential, which they 
can be expected to use to the limit. 

Here are some cold facts: In 1950, the 
United States graduated 50,000 engineers— 
an alltime high. This peak was composed 
of veterans studying under the GI bill. Last 
year we graduated only 20,000 engineers. By 
contrast, the Russians graduated 28,000 en- 
gineers in 1950, 40,000 in 1953, and 54,000 
in 1954. Russia now has almost caught us 
in total numbers of engineers and has passed 
us in total numbers of scientists. These 
figures are nothing to be optimistic about. 

Of course, questions can be raised about 
the quality of the Soviet graduates. The 
United States does have the advantage that 
our young men are brought up in a machine- 
age environment. They soak up a lot of 
technical background. But the Soviets work 
their students harder. 

In summary, we had the lead in scientific 
manpower—but this lead is going, if it has 
not already gone. On the technical man- 
power front, time does not seem to be work- 
ing in our favor. 

Turning now to another phase of technical 
resources, we find the Soviets have another 
advantage—the Iron Curtain. This security 
barrier allows the Communist bloc to hold 
on to their inventions and discoveries. Free 
nations cannot share them. 

By contrast, the United States and free 
nations are liberal with technical informa- 
tion. This is an outgrowth of the demo- 
cratic system. Besides, we believe that ex- 
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change of information aids scientific and in- 
dustrial progress. I do not believe that all 
releases we have made are based on sound 
reasoning, but I believe our position of free- 
dom of information is sound. 

However, we must recognize that we are 
paying a price for this freedom, Just as we 
must pay the price for other freedoms we 
enjoy. The price is this: The Soviets profit 
from our efforts. 

A final point in this comparison of Soviet 
technological systems with ours is speed of 
production. I do not mean the speed of one 
production and assembly line. I am referring 
to what we call lead time—the whole period 
from invention of a weapon through devel- 
opment, test, training, and finally a combat 
capability. With the complex weapons of 
today lead time is a matter of years. 

There is also evidence that the Soviet tech- 
nological structure is simpler and more 
streamlined than ours. Their programs are 
controlled by military necessity and the ur- 
gency of getting ahead. Ours are somewhat 
confined by democratic processes of deci- 
sion making and influenced by the need for 
economy. 

Whatever the reasons are, we do know that 
they have produced first-class equipment, 
and their lead time across-the-board is 
shorter than ours. 

On our side we have cut down some of our 
bottlenecks. In the Air Force we have reor- 
ganized and streamlined our research and 
development activity. This has saved valu- 
able time, but there are other complicating 
factors that are not so easy to remedy. 

For example, our budget cycle. However 
beneficial this system of budgeting may be, 
it undoubtedly costs us in time lost. 

Our desire to build safety into our equip- 
ment and the need to keep equipment in 
service for a long time; our tendency to build 
multipurpose weapons—all these lengthen 
our weapon lead time. 

We must do everything we can to reduce it. 
Under United States policy we will not start 
awar. This means we must maintain many 
weapons programs, against many eventuali- 
ties. By contrast, the Soviets can choose 
their time and their strategy and work to- 
ward it. They can select particular weapon 
systems and put on a crash program. By 
concentrating in this way they may be able 
to telescope progress in specific areas. The 
danger is that they may do this in areas that 
can be decisive. 

These comparisons of scientific manpower, 
the safeguards on our technical effort and 
weapon lead times indicate how foolhardy 
it would be to assume that we will auto- 
matically keep the lead. Technical superior- 
ity is not automatic. It must be made to 
happen. 

Of course, a major technological break- 
through could again give us the lead for a 
period of 2, 3, or even 5 years. But we can- 
not gamble that this will happen. The only 
sure way is to make the effort needed for 
a progressive improvement. Any break- 
through would then be a bonus. It would 
be further insurance for us. 

The future will not hold an encouraging 
picture unless we make the right decisions 
and then act decisively. But we cannot 
neglect the other main need I mentioned in 
the beginning—strength-in-being. 

We are up against an enemy that could 
strike at any time. If war came today 
and it could—we would have to fight it with 
the trained divisions that are ready to take 
the field, the airplanes that can fly, and 
the ships that are afloat today. Our 
strength-in-being is a shield. Behind this 
shield we can go on working to get better 
weapons. Our strategy will undergo change. 
But it must change as our combat strength 
changes, not as we get the ideas for some 
new weapon system. 

Despite the improving strength of the 
Communists, our prospects for the future 
look bright. We can fail to win the tech- 
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nological battle only if we fail to recognize 
its importance. 

Unless we keep up our day-to-day strength 
we will have no shield to assure our future 
developments. 

The answer to both these needs lies in 
power for peace. 

We all hope that eventually a practical 
plan can be found to dispense with arms. 
When that day comes we can follow the tra- 
dition set by Pittsburgh. The first homes 
here were built blocks from the crumbling 
Fort Pitt. The fortress was no longer needed. 
When the force of arms is no longer needed 
we can turn again this power into elements 
that will improve our life and our freedom. 
But until that time comes, just as the walls 
and garrison of Fort Pitt were kept strong 
in the days of danger, we must be resolute 
in keeping up our guard. 





Hail, Senator Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert in the Recorp an article from the 
Boston Herald which appeared in the 
May 25 edition. 

The article heralds the return of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, after his absence from 
the Senate for 7 months and 3 days 
due to major spinal surgery. The article 
reflects upon not only the courage of the 
distinguished and able junior Senator 
from Massachusetts but lauds his clear 
and lucid thinking on the large issues of 
our day. 

I know it was a great day for Senator 
KENNEDY when he returned to the Senate 
floor after his long illness but I also want 
to point out that it was a great day for 
the people of Massachusetts, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. I have 
known and admired the junior Senator 
for many years and I know personally 
the place he occupies in the hearts of his 
constituents. If there is any two-word 
capsule of the character of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts it would be 
courage and determination. He cer- 
tainly displayed his tremendous courage 
during World War II when as command- 
ing officer of a motor torpedo boat he 
saved the lives of members of his crew by 
dint of tremendous determination to 
keep these men afloat for 24 hours in the 
cruel waters of the South Pacific. He 
once again showed this courage and de- 
termination in his long, lonely fight to 
conquer his injury which he has done. 

I am especially happy to express my 
gratitude that Senator KENNEDy is back 
on the scene he loves so well. I know 
that all the members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation join me in this feeling. 
I personally am delighted that my good 
friend is back. 

The article follows: 

Hatt, SENATOR KENNEDY 

Senator KENNeEpy has fought a gallant bat- 
tle to recover his health. He has won, and 
the whole Nation rejoices, without regard 
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to party. And it is not only because he has 
persevered against a seemingly hopeless 
crippling; it is also because he has proved hig 
ability as a Senator. 

He returns as a member of the Opposition 
party in Congress. He will take his stang 
many times against President Eisenhower 
But it will be no higgling Opposition, no 
business about the squirrels on the White 
House lawn. It will be an intelligent op. 
position that will challenge the President to 
the utmost, that wiil bring out the big issues 
more clearly, that will contribute to the bet. 
ter ordering of the Nation. It will be fair 
fighting, with respect on both sides. 

We have ourselves differed with Mr. Ken. 
NEDY in the past, and we probably shall 
again, for we believe he is sometimes tog 
ready to abandon the tested in favor of time. 
saving expedients (like Federal aid to school 
construction). But we know we shall fing 
the contest exhilarating, and his marshaling 
of facts will demand the best we have. ; 

It is good to have him back in the high 
counsels of the Nation, e 





The John Day, Dam Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Union Bulletin, 
Walla Walla, Wash., entitled “Would 
Not Change Method.” This editorial 
concerns H. R. 5789, and I would like 
for my colleagues to read it. Therefore, 
under unanimous consent, I insert it in 
the REcorD: 

WovuLD NoT CHANGE METHOD 


In connection with a recent analysis mace 
in these columns of the John Day Dam legis- 


lation introduced by Representative Sam 
Coon, of Oregon, we mentioned that the bill 
would not change the proportion of the cost 
to be borne by the Federal Government 
This statement was an accurate one, but 


there was one incorrect aspect of our analy 
sis which we hasten to change. 

We said that at the present time the Fed 
eral Government absorbs the proportion 
cost on its multipurpose dams which is all 
cated to navigation and to fishways. T! 
fact is that the Government does absorb : 
of the cost of navigation facilities, but m 
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of the cost of the fishways is charged to 
power and is paid off out of power revenues 
In the case of the McNary project, for ex- 


ample, the sum of $22.5 million for « 
fishways was allocated on a joint use basis. 
These and other joint costs, in turn, were 
allocated on the basis of 97.5 percent to 
power and only 2.5 percent to navigation. 
Thus the power revenues will repay sub- 
stantially all of the cost of the fishway 1n- 
stallations. 


However, and here is the significant point 
with respect to the Coon bill: Exactly the 
same method of allocating costs would be 


applied in the case of the John Day Dam. 
All exclusive power costs would be paid [or 
by power users; all exclusive navigation cost 
would be paid by the Federal Government, 
and joint costs such as fishways and other 
facilities common to the various uses would 
be allocated according to accepted principles. 
Since the John Day project is similar to Mc- 
Nary in all of its essential aspects, it may be 
assumed that costs will be allocated on sub- 
stantially the same basis. ; 

In other words, power would pay for all 
costs of the dam except for those which #0 
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allocated specifically to navigation, Just as 
in the case of projects which have already 
peen built by the Federal Government on the 
Columbia River. There would be no addi- 
tional expense to the Federal Government, 
whether it is built as an all-Federal project 
as originally planned or whether it is built 
under a partnership arrangement as contem- 
plated in tre Coon bill. 

The point is important in view of Senator 
NEUBERGER’s sweeping criticism of COooN’s 
proposals for building John Day as a part- 
nership project. The Oregon Senator has 
sought to give the impression that the part- 
nership plan would increase the nonreim- 
pursable costs to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. Such is not the case, as he must be 
well aware. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I should like to include my newspaper 
column Keenotes for May 26, 1955, con- 
cerning the President’s statement before 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio & Television Broadcasters 
to the effect that the broadcasters may 
have an influence even greater than the 
press. 

The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Hon. E.izaABETH Kee, of West Virginia) 

Yes and no. 

Personally, I think it is more no than yes— 
referring, that is, to the remark by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the other morning in at- 
tempting to measure the relative effective- 
ness of radio and television on the one hand, 
and the press of the Nation on the other, 
in influencing public understanding and in 
disseminating information. 

Sycaking to 3,000 delegates at the conven- 
tion in Washington of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
the President said he thought the broad- 
casters may have an influence “even greater 
than the press.’ 

The black-on-white print of a newspaper 
report is “essentially cold,” he said, whereas 
television and radio “put an appealing voice 
and an engaging personality into homes.” 

Yes and no. The voice and personality 
of radio and TV may be warm and appealing; 
the newsprint cold. We could say yes to 
that. But as to the relative effectiveness of 
their informational work—in not just enter- 
taining but in informing the public—well, 
on that score I’d have to say no to the 
President’s theory. 

How many times have you half heard a 
radio bulletin, glanced at but not really seen 
a TV news film clip, and because you hadn’t 
paid sufficient attention to get the facts 
Wished you could hear it or see it again— 
or read it? 

It's not the fault of the voice of the broad- 
caster—the appealing voice the President 
referred to. The fault lies in our own 
Senses—or in the impossibility of paying at- 
tention to the sounds and sights and calls 
and demands upon us which seem to fill 
each moment. 

But then the newspaper arrives and we 
can read the news and think upon it. We 
_ disbelieve it, too, but in reading it we 
‘fel more certain we have the facts of the 
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story only because we are less inclined to 
mistrust our eyes than our ears—because 
we can read and re-read a news report to 
doublecheck those same eyes. 

This is certainly not meant to disparage 
radio or TV. There are things the broad- 
casters can do—and do perform day after 
day—that make the publishers and editors 
green with envy. But as one broadcaster 
who is also an outstanding editor-publisher, 
Mr. Mark Ethridge, of Louisville, Ky., told 
the same convention, radio and TV are put- 
ting greater emphasis on entertainment and 
less and less upon the primary things for 
which readers buy newspapers. 

Happily—and for all of us it is, indeed, a 
happy thing—both media have not just a 
role in American communications but vitally 
essential roles, which complement each 
while competing with each other. 

The last thing I'd want as a citizen or 
as a Congresswoman would be to have to 
choose between the newspaper, on the one 
hand, or radio-TV, on the other—to be 
forced to give up one or the other. 

It’s just that I can’t sit quietly by and 
let the President go unchallenged when he 
puts the appealing voice of radio-TV a 
notch above the cold but solid, re-readable 
type of a newspaper in conveying informa- 
tion the public. 

Now, if you’ll excuse me, it’s time for the 
news broadcast and I want to switch on the 
set. 





United States Airman Faces French Trial 
for Slaying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the French 
Communist press is howling for the head 
of an American GI. 

Airman Jose Montijo, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., is being held in prison in France 
today, denied the aid and counsel of his 
fellow countrymen, threatened with 
death on the guillotine. 

He has been left to the mercy of the 
French courts under the terms of a 
treaty which deprives him and all of his 
comrades of the protection of the Amer- 
ican Government whenever they run 
afoul of the law in whatever foreign land 
they are stationed. 

The first report of Montijo’s incarcera- 
tion coincided with the introduction of 
House Joint Resolution 309, calling upon 
the President to seek modification or to 
denounce the Status of Forces Treaty, 
under which this young man and others 
are deprived of their constitutional 
rights. 

Montijo’s arrest, his imprisonment in 
a French jail, and refusal of American 
officers to discuss the case, the fact that 
our only information comes from a 
British press officer, the violence of the 
French press in its denunciations of this 
young man—all of these circumstances 
dramatize how important it is that we 
act promptly on House Joint Resolution 
309. 

We may be too late to rescue Montijo. 
We can save other American servicemen 
from a similar fate. 

I call to your attention that this young 
man, whether guilty or innocent, does 
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not have a fair chance to defend himself 
as he would under our concept of justice. 

He may even be tried by a Communist 
judge, since the French, despite all of 
our billions, have many Communist pub- 
lic officials. What justice can he expect 
under these circumstances? 

Under leave to extend, I include here- 
with newspaper accounts of the Montijo 
arrest, of House action on the Status of 
Forces Treaty, and a letter from Mr. 
George J. Thomas, publisher of the 
Greater Nebraskan, Omaha, Nebr., with 
reference to the others: 


THE GREATER NEBRASKAN, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Hon. Frank T. Bow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chicago Tribune of May 20 carried 
two closely related but far different articles. 

The one from Fontainebleu, France, re- 
ported the arrest of an American airman, 
Jose Montijo, of Phoenix, Ariz., for the mur- 
der of a Frenchman. It also explained how 
his case will be handled under the status of 
forces agreement, with incarceration in a 
French jail, his legal representative a French 
lawyer, appointed by a French judge, the 
only information about him available in very 
meager way through an English officer, and 
the complete silencing of any American in- 
terest or interference. That’s the way we 
treat our soldiers, and especially those who 
are there because we forced them, through 
the draft. 

The other was your resolution that was 
introduced and passed amending the Re- 
serve Act, so as to prevent the sending of 
our troops to any country with which we 
have such an agreement as results in such a 
situation as outlined above. I admire your 
interest and your courage and I trust that 
you will be able to enact the same resolution 
into law or into the Bricker amendment, in 
case the Reserve Act dies, which I also hope 
will happen. 

I am writing you because I appreciate the 
acts of a good American when I can recog- 
nize them. 

Very sincerely, 
Georce J. THOMAS. 





[From the Chicago Tribune of May 20, 1955] 


First UNITED STATES AIRMAN FACES FRENCH 
TRIAL FOR SLAYING 
(By Paul Ress) 

FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, May 19.—The first 
American airman to face trial by a French 
court for the death of a Frenchman was in 
a cell here today. 

Jose Montijo, 25, of Phoenix, Ariz., was 
arrested early last Sunday and accused of 
the fatal stabbing of Andre Mallet, 19, during 
a midnight street brawl involving several 
men, allegedly over the pretty French girl 
Montijo planned to marry this weekend. 

The girl, Madeleine Thomas, 18, is the 
mother of Montijo’s 6-month-old son. 

UNITED STATES OFFICERS MUM 


American military authorities have refused 
to discuss the case. Capt. Maurice Davis, 
commander of Montijo’s company in the 
1141st Air Force detachment, said he is 
“under strict orders to say nothing to the 
press.” 

Maj. F. C. Seeley, detachment executive 
officer, refused to say anything about the 
airman, and Gen. Dudley D. Hale, senior Air 
Force representative at Allied Air Forces Cen- 
tral Europe (AAFCE) declined to receive 
reporters, telling them: “Get all your infor- 
mation from the AAFCE public information 
officer.” The latter, a British air force wing 
commander, Colin Cooper, revealed only a 
few minor details. 

American Air Force officers also refused to 
disclose the names of three of Montijo’s bud- 
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dies who were questioned by French police 
as material witnesses. Neither would they 
reveal what the airman told military investi- 
gators after his arrest by Air Force military 
police who turned him over to the French. 


COULD GET DEATH 


Under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion Status of Forces agreement signed by 
President Eisenhower providing for the trial 
of American soldiers in foreign courts, Mon- 
tijo could be sentenced to die on the guil- 
lotine. He will be defended by a French 
lawyer to be appointed by the court. The 
NATO accord does not authorize an American 
attorney to defend a Yank in trouble. 

French police and judges will have com- 
plete control over the investigation of the 
case, the questioning of witnesses, and the 
trial. An American legal observer may watch 
but may not speak in court. Murder sus- 
pects may be held indefinitely in jail before 
being brought to trial. Bail is not allowed. 

The French press, led by the Communist 
Party newspaper Humanite, already is de- 
manding Montijo’s head. 

CHARGE YANK “JUMPED” VICTIM 


Exactly what happened in front of the 
Cafe du Depart and the Avenue dance hall 
on Avenue Franklin Roosevelt is not clear. 

French friends of Mallet, a truck driver 
for NATO air force headquarters in Fon- 
tainebleau forest, charge Montijo and several 
Yank buddies “jumped” the victim. 

Montijo’s fiance said he assured her in 
the single conversation in prison allowed 
them that Mallet provoked the fight and, 
with several friends, attacked him. 





{From the Chicago Tribune of May 19, 1955] 
APPROVE PLAN To Bar GIS IN SOME NATIONS 
(By John Fisher) 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—-A severe blow to ad- 
ministration foreign and military policy was 
dealt in the House today when it tentatively 
approved an amendment barring the use of 
American troops in countries where they are 
subject to prosecution under foreign laws. 

The effect of the action would prohibit 
the sending of American forces to 14 other 
nations belonging to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as well as Japan, Yugo- 
slavia, and various other countries. 

Adoption of the amendment, offered by 
Representative Bow, Republican, of Ohio, on 
a standing vote, 174 to 56, to the administra- 
tion’s tough new military Reserves bill place 
that measure in jeopardy. While subject to 
a later rollcall vote, the 3-to-1 vote favoring 
the amendment strongly indicated its reten- 
tion in the bill. 

DEATH IN HOUSE LIKELY 


Predictions were the measure would be 
killed by the House, if the amendment is 
retained, because the administration could 
not afford its passage. 

Democrat leaders were so alarmed over the 
surprise approval of Bow’s amendment that 
they suddenly moved postponement of fur- 
ther consideration of the Reserves bill until 
tomorrow, although they had planned to 
complete action today. 


[From the Chicago Tribune of May 20, 1955] 


Hovse ACTION SUSPENDED ON RESERVES BILL— 
Backers Act IN Face or DEFEAT 
(By John Fisher) 

WASHINGTON, May 19.—Faced with appar- 
ent defeat, House backers of the adminis- 
tration’s tough military reserve programs 
bill, today called off further consideration. 
The action on the bill, which is backed by 
the Republican and Democratic leadership, 
came after the House reaffirmed its action 
of yesterday in barring racial segregation 


in National Guard and Reserve units. 
> * > * > 
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BOW PLAN ADOPTED 


Besides the amendment by Representative 
POWELL, Democrat, New York, barring racial 
segregation, a provision also was written 
into the bill yesterday barring American 
troops from nations which exercise criminal 
jurisdiction over them for violation of for- 
eign laws, under existing treaties or execu- 
tive agreements. 

This amendment, offered by Representa- 
tive Bow, Republican, Ohio, and adopted 
174 to 56 would have banned the use of 
American troops in most of the approxi- 
mately 40 nations where American troops 
are stationed. This would have included 
the 14 other nations belonging to the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization, Japan, and 
other nations. 

Bow’s amendment was directed toward 
modification or abrogation of such treaties 
and agreements to remove the right of other 
nations to try and imprison American troops. 


DEPRIVED OF RIGHTS 


Bow charged this power deprives Ameri- 
can citizens of their constitutional rights 
and constitutes reversal of the historic doc- 
trine of international law under which the 
soldiers of a nation are under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of its military courts. 

Bow said today that if no further action 
is taken on the Reserves bill he will press 
for adoption of a separate resolution he in- 
troduced yesterday directing the President 
to modify or abrogate treaties and agree- 
ments giving foreigners criminal jurisdic- 
tion over American troops. 

Bow said he will circularize the house, and 
considered chances favorable for adoption 
of the separate resolution in view of the 
3 to 1 vote in his favor yesterday. He said 
the proposal would carry out the intent of 
the proposed constitutional amendment in- 
troduced by him in the House and in the 
Senate by Senator Bricker, Republican, 
Ohio, to protect American ccnstitutional 
guaranties from being overridden’ by 
treaties, agreements, or membership in in- 
ternational organizations. 


LEADERS REGROUP FORCES 


Yesterday, the leadership suspended op- 
erations on the bill after the Powell and 
Bow amendments were adopted, as the lead- 
ers attempted to regroup their forces over- 
night. 

As the House met this morning, Vinson 
offered an amendment which he hoped 
would save the bill. His proposal would have 
knocked out the antisegregation amend- 
ment, but retained the Bow amendment. 





Federal Construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, at its re- 
cent annual convention, has again reaf- 
firmed its endorsement of the Federal 
Government building the proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam, in the public interest. In 
this connection, I include in the Rrecorp 
a resolution adopted by this association. 

The resolution follows: 

HELLS CANYON DAM 

Whereas the Hells Canyon issue, like the 

Muscle Shoals struggle of 30 years ago, in- 
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volves the right of the people to develop their 
rivers for the greatest good of the genera: 
public; and ; 

Whereas the Idaho Power Co. is Proposing 
to develop only about 60 percent of the 
waterpower potential in the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake River; and 

Whereas the Federal construction of Helis 
Canyon Dam provides for the maximum coms 
prehensive utilization of the Hells Canyon 
damsite for flood control, river regulation 
and power: Now, therefore, be it e 

Resolved, That the America Public Power 
Association reaffirms its endorsement of Feq. 
eral construction of Hells Canyon Dam. 





Chinese Communism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
average American has been in a state of 
doubt as to whether communism in Red 
China is of the same type and character 
as communism in Soviet Russia. 

Probably the best authority on this 
subject is Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen who 
is professor of Asiatic studies at the 
University of Southern California. I 
am personally acquainted with Dr. Chen 
and have had the opportunity of briefiy 
discussing this subject with him. I be- 
lieve that the following speech which he 
delivered recently in Los Angeles will be 
both revealing and interesting to all 
Members of Congress. 

It is vitally important for the people 
of the United States to be well informed 
on the subject of whether Red China is 
the same as Red Russia. Certainly 
there is a difference in the racial origin 
of the people of the two countries. China 
is populated almost entirely by people of 
Chinese origin, while Russia and her 
satellites on the other hand are made up 
of peoples of widely divergent racial 
origins. And while some of the peoples 
who are under Soviet domination have 
been subjected to tyrannical rule for 
generations without achieving the neces- 
sary unity and determination to revolt 
against their oppressors to gain their 
freedom, the Chinese people maintained 
their national independence throughout 
history until the recent Communist as- 
gression, and even now under the leader- 
ship of the exiled government of the Re- 
public of China, they are actively work- 
ing from Formosa to dislodge the Com- 
munist hold on the Chinese mainland. 

Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen speaks from 
knowledge and experience as a Chinese, 
and I am confident that what he has to 
say will be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. 

CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION 
(By Theodore Hsi-en Chen) 

The Communist Manifesto, written by 
Marx and Engels in 1848, concluded wilt 
the following words: 
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The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
neir ends can be attained only by the 
: -cible overthrow of all existing social con- 
sc Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
sommunist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose put their chains. They 

/ y to win. 
act of all countries, unite.” 

A century later, Mao Tse-tung spoke in 
ractically the same vein. “We Commu- 
pists,” he said, “have never tried to conceal 
our political views. Our future, or ultimate, 
rogram is to push China forward to social- 
om and communism; this is definite and 
beyond question. Both the name of our 
arty and our Marxist world outlook clearly 
and definitely indicate the direction of our 
ture.” + 
mn apite of such unambiguous words, there 
are still people who think that Chinese com- 
munism represents & different brand from 
Marxism or Leninism. They aver that the 
Chinese Communists are more interested in 
a peasant revolution than in the proletarian 
revolution. Evidently, these people have not 
taken the trouble to read the writings of the 
Chinese Communists. Even during the years 
when naive observers described the Chinese 
Communists as agrarian reformers rather 
than Communists, Mao Tse-tung declared 
again and again that the Chinese revolution 
must be considered a part of the proletarian- 
Socialist world revolution.’ 

The Chinese Communists formally set up 
their regime on October 1, 1949. Since then, 
they have carried on a well-planned pro- 
cram to rebuild China according to the Com- 
munist blue-print and move ahead toward 
socialism and communism. It is the purpose 
of this paper to review the actual policies 








ff advancing the proletarian revolution 
in China. 
I. STRENGTHENING THE PROLETARIAN CHARACTER 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
The party of the proletariat 
The Communist Party calls itself the party 
oi the proletariat and the driving force of the 
proletarian revolution. The preamble of the 
constitution of the Chinese Communist 
Party declares that the party is “the organ~ 
ized vanguard of the Chinese working class, 
the highest form of its class organization.” 
The Communists recognize, however, that 
the conditions in China are not yet ripe for 
a full-fledged proletarian movement or Com- 
munist revolution. With industries still un- 
developed and the working class occupying 
only a small fraction of the population, it is 
essary for the workers to seek the help 
of er social classes which may be ac- 
cepted as allies in the proletarian revolution. 
The most important ally, the Communists 
decided, is the peasant class. 
It must be remembered that when Mao 
Tse-tung decided almost 20 years ago to 
make the rural areas his revolutionary base, 
t ifter the Communists had tried to or- 
ze workers’ revolts in the cities and had 
ed. In defense of his policy to capture 
the support of the rural masses, Mao ex- 
ned that the Chinese revolution could 
hot succeed without the peasants for the 
‘imple reason that they constituted the vast 
I of the population. In the last 
however, he consistently main- 
ed that the workers must be considered 
entral force of the revolution and that 
‘he peasants were important as an indispen- 
Sable ally of the workers. 


ee Tse-tung, On Coalition Government, 
Sec. 4, (1945). 
_ Mao Tse-tung, The Chinese Revolution 
a the Communist Party of China (1939); 
On the New Democracy (1940). 
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Never did Mao or any of his associates ever 
suggest that the peasants could take the 
place of the workers as the leading force of 
the revolution. On the other hand, they al- 
ways made clear that the peasants must ac- 
cept the leadership of the workers. Writing 
on the Chinese revolution and the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1939, Mao argued that 
there had been numerous peasant revolts and 
agrarian revolutions in China’s long history, 
but they had all ended in failure because 
they lacked the leadership of the proletariat. 
Without the leadership of the proletariat, he 
said, the peasants remained an important 
force; but even the proletariat would be in- 
effectual without the leadership of its or- 
ganized vanguard, namely, the Communist 
Party. 

The emphasis on the peasants was a nec- 
essary detour in the course of the proleta- 
rian revolution in view of the weakness of 
the Chinese proletariat and the inability of 
the Communists to take control of urban 
areas. By the early months of 1949, however, 
the Chinese Communists for the first time 
found themselves in control of the cities. In 
March of that year, the central committee of 
their party passed a resolution to shift the 
center of gravity of party work from the 
rural areas to the cities. In terms of party 
membership, the new policy meant a sys- 
tematic effort to increase the proportion of 
the proletarian elements in the party. 


More proletarian elements wanted 


The war and postwar years had seen a 
rapid increase in party membership. The 
total membership was no more than 40,000 in 
1937 but had increased to 1,210,000 by 1945. 
The workers, of course, constituted a small 
minority. According to official statistics re- 
leased in 1949, even if the farm laborers, poor 
peasants, and the city poor were all grouped 
together with the workers, the proletarian 
and semiproletarian elements would consti- 
tute only 62 percent of the total membership. 
In June 1950, Mao Tse-tung reported that 
the party had grown to 4,500,000 members 
but he warned at the same time that oppor- 
tunistic elements had crept into the party. 
To strengthen and enlarge the proletarian 
character of the party, he recommended the 
general policy of accepting no more new 
members in the rural areas which had hither- 
to been the base of the party. 

At the same time, the plans for industrial- 
ization opened up new possibilities of an 
emerging working class. Since Manchuria 
was a key industrial zone, an intensive re- 
cruiting campaign was launched in that area, 
In other cities, such as Peking and Tientsin, 
most of the new members admitted into the 
party in 1949-50 were workers. The central 
organization announced at that time a plan 
to draw into the party one-third of the in- 
dustrial workers of the nation in the next 
3 to 5 years. 

The new emphasis on proletarian member- 
ship does not mean that the peasants are 
now forgotten. After all, they still consti- 
tute the largest class in Chinese society and 
a large part of the appeal for mass support 
must still be directed to the peasants. But 
the Communists are today more emphatic 
than before that the workers are the main- 
stay of the proletarian revolution. An un- 
mistakable sign of the change of policy may 
be seen in the writings and speeches of Com- 
munist leaders. For example, in 1927, when 
Mao Tse-tung made his report on the peas- 
ant movement he had personally led in 
Hunan, he went out of the way to praise 
the peasants. In terms of actual contribu- 
tions to the revolution, he said, the peasants 
must be given 70 percent of the credit, while 
the contributions of the city people and the 
armed force would amount to only 30 per- 
cent. It is significant that in the recently 
published and officially approved Complete 
Works of Mao Tse-tung, this passage has 
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been expunged. Evidently, the old passage 
would not be in line with the present pro- 
letarian emphasis. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the weaknesses of the new regime in 
China. Suffice it at this point to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the task of building a 
strong proletarian party is not without diffi- 
culties. In the first place, there is the danger 
of alienating the peasants, who are now rel- 
egated to a secondary position. The Com- 
munists have taken pains to assure the 
peasants that their welfare would not be 
neglected; but signs of peasant restlessness 
continue to arouse the anxiety of party 
leaders. 

Even more serious is the problem of a party 
which in its recruitment policy places class 
origin and ideological dependability above 
ability and competency. Many proletarian 
elements recruited into the party are illit- 
erate or near-illiterate. Yet these are the 
people the party must depend upon to carry 
on the important programs of the new state, 
They are given supervisory positions in the 
farms, in the factories, in the local govern- 
ments, and in other important areas of na- 
tional life. The ambitious programs of in- 
dustrialization and national reconstruction 
call for trained and educated personnel, but 
the Communists are suspicious of persons of 
bourgeois background and prefer to place 
their trust in less qualified but ideologically 
more acceptable persons. Unfortunately, 
ideological fervor does not compensate for 
the lack of education, and the Communists 
are burdening the political and economic 
structure of the nation with a host of in- 
competent persons in key positions. 


II. STEPPING UP THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


Struggle is a key word in the Marxist 
ideology. All existences, according to the 
dialetical materialist, are ‘“‘complexes of op- 
posing elements and forces.” Change takes 
place as a result of the conflict of opposing 
elements. Conflict means strife, or struggle. 
Since the opposing elements, or the contra- 
dictions, are ever present, the conflict, or 
struggle, never ends. Struggle, therefore, is 
a normal function of existence. 

In human society, the opposing elements 
appear in the form of social classes, and the 
class struggle becomes the all-important ex- 
pression of social life. The proletarian rev- 
olution is a class revolution. A good Com- 
munist is a fearless and faithful warrior of 
the class struggle. He must be conscious 
of class differences and recognize the class 
enemies who must be exterminated. He 
must acquire the class viewpoint of the pro- 
letariat. 

Class consciousness permeates the entire 
structure of Communist society and state. 
The Chinese Communists fully accept the 
dictum of the Communist manifesto that 
political power is merely the organized power 
of one class for oppressing another. Since 
the state is the organ of class domination, 
the question is, according to Communist 
logic, what class does the dominating. In 
China today, it is explained, the workers 
and their class allies have now assumed po- 
litical power and openly use it to suppress 
their class enemies. 

Inasmuch as the class war must be bitter 
and unrestrained by bourgeois sentimental- 
ism, the suppression of the class enemies 
must be ruthless and uncompromising. 
Hence the bloody purges with their mass 
trials and summary executions. Who are 
the class enemies? The Communists list the 
imperialists, the landlords, and bureaucrats 
and the compradore class who act in collusion 
with the imperialists. These are the 
“enemies of the people” who must be liqui- 
dated for the sake of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. The liquidation of these classes has 
been steadily and systematically pushed in 
the past few years. 
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Class struggle in the rural areas 


In the rural areas, the class struggle is 
directed against the landlords. The means 
for liquidating the landlords is the land 
reform. Many liberals in the Western World 
have misinterpreted the Communist agrarian 
program as essentially an economic reform. 
They fail to realize that to the Communists 
the land reform is not merely @ measure to 
end the exploitation of peasants; it is a phase 
of class struggle and an essential step toward 
socialism in the rural areas. Let us look at 
the class struggle first. 

To the peasants, the most important result 
of the land reform is the division of land 
which enables tillers to own the lots they 
plow. But to the Communists, the most im- 
portant fruit to be gained from the land 
reform is the class struggle resulting in the 
liquidation of the landlords as a class and 
in a higher degree of class consciousness 
among the peasants. The cadres in charge 
of the land reform were trained first of all 
in the technique of inciting class war against 
the landlords. In the preparatory stage of 
reform in a given village, the cadres’ first task 
was to instill class consciousness in the peo- 
ple and to assign a class status to each in- 
dividual. In each village a number of land- 
lords were singled out as the exploiters and 
enemies of the people. The peasants were 
taught to use the methods of class warfare 
against these symbols of feudalism. 

The Communists found it necessary to 
teach the peasants how to carry on the class 
struggle because, according to their expla- 
nation, most peasants lacked class conscious- 
ness and did not realize that the landlords 
were their class enemies whom they must 
hate and fight without mercy. It thus de- 
volved upon the cadres to develop in the 
peasants a strong class hatred and a deter- 
mination to wage a bitter class struggle 
against the landlords. An effective means to 
achieve this end was the accusation meeting, 
which became a standard procedure of the 
land reform. Under the stimulus and direc- 
tion of the cadres and party members, the 
peasants were brought together in mass 
meetings in which they were encouraged to 
hurl accusations against the landlords. Mass 
emotions were incited by giving the people 
a chance to curse the landlords, to spit at 
the accused, or to take a hand in beating the 
“enemies of the people.” These accusation 
meetings and public trials were sometimes 
called struggle meetings in Communist ter- 
minology, for it was claimed that partic- 
ipation in such mass actions created the 
necessary emotions for an effective and bitter 
class struggle. 

It is not too much to say that the Com- 
munists think less of the division of land 
for the benefit of the peasants than they do 
of the confiscation of land as a weapon of 
class war against the landlords. Actually, 
their propaganda in connection with land re- 
form has given far more emphasis to the 
class struggle than to the distribution of 
land as such. The land reform law specifies 
that the reform in any area must be under 
the strict supervision of trained cadres. The 
real motive of the Communists is clearly re- 
vealed in their attitude toward villages where 
landlords proposed a voluntary redistribu- 
tion of land. In the winter of 1950, landlords 
in some villages in Kwangtung province were 
so frightened by reports of bloody purges 
in the land reform in North China that they 
voluntarily surrendered their land holdings 
and turned them over to the peasants for re- 
distribution. Alarmed by this development, 
the Communist authorities sent word that 
they could not recognize such peaceful re- 
form as valid and that no reform could be 
considered complete unless it included the 
all-important class struggle and the physical 
liquidation of the worst “enemies of the peo- 
ple.” Trained cadres were promptly sent to 
the southern villages to teach the right way 
of carrying out the reform, 
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Not only is the class struggle considered 
an indispensable prelude to the distribution 
of land, but even after the completion of the 
reform, the peasants were told that they 
must keep up the class struggle, otherwise 
the landlords and erstwhile exploiters would 
use methods of infiltration and sabotage to 
deprive them of their fruits of victory. More 
than once, Communist leaders complained 
that the peasants tended to forget their class 
enemies once they obtained the land dis- 
tributed to them. Cadres were then in- 
structed to intensify their educational activi- 
ties—in plain English, their propaganda 
campaign—in order to “heighten the class 
consciousness of the peasants” so that they 
might realize the never-ceasing necessity of 
class struggle. 

Before leaving this topic of the land re- 
form, we should point out that the Commu- 
nists used it as an object lesson in class 
struggle not only for the rural population, 
but for the petty bourgeoisie as well. The 
Communists found that the students and 
the intelligentsia responded eagerly to the 
liberal aspects of reform but were often re- 
luctant to join in the rmore violent phases of 
the class struggle. Such people, said the 
Communists, had become too deeply influ- 
enced by their bourgeois education and had 
adopted the “bourgeois mentality” which 
erroneously and viciously considers it a vir- 
tue to be aloof from class distinctions. To 
the Communists, political consciousness and 
class consciousness are synonymous and a 
person without the proper class viewpoint 
cannot be considered a progressive citizen of 
the new age. 





Chinese Communism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the speech 
of Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen entitled 
“Chinese Communism and the Prole- 
tarian Revolution”: 

Intelligentsia who are products of bour- 
geois society must therefore be reeducated 
before they can be of service to the new 
state. One way of educating them is to 
have them take part in the actual process 
of the class struggle. 

In the winter of 1949, thousands of stu- 
dents and intellectuals in North China were 
organized into work teams to go to the vil- 
lages to take part in the land reform under 
the direction of party cadres. It was claimed 
that participation in the accusation meet- 
ings and struggle meetings opened the eyes 
of the intellectuals to the class antagonisms 
in society and created in them a will to fight 
for the proletarian cause. After they re- 
turned from the villages, the intellectuals 
were asked to tell how they had developed 
a new hatred for the enemies of the people 
and how their experience in the class strug- 
gle had given them a new class viewpoint 
and a resultant ideological conversion. 


Class struggle in the cities 


The liquidation of the landlords is only 
the first phase of the systematic class strug- 
gle the Chinese Communists have launched 
since they took control of the Chinese main- 
land. By the winter of 1951 they were ready 
to start a new phase of the struggle in the 
cities. Just as the land reform was used 
as a vehicle of the class struggle, so the 
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Communists had to devise some urba 
ment of sufficient emotional appea 
masses and use it as & weapon ag 
city bourgeoisie. The urban coun 
the land reform was the so-called 
campaign. 

Officially, the “five-anti campaign” 
rected against five “criminal acts” co 
by the bourgeoisie: viz, bribery, t 
fraud, theft of state assets, and leakage of 
state economic secrets. Since these were 
broad charges which could be pinned op an 
person whom the new rulers chose to then 
tise, the campaign actually became one of 
persecution against merchants, industria] 
ists, and business people in general, Again 
the methods of the class struggle included 
mass meetings, the incitement of mass emo- 
tions, and the physical elimination of those 
condemned as the most flagrant offenders. 

Party propaganda explained that the bour. 
geoisie had used different methods to sabo. 
tage the new state and its economy and haq 
sent agents into the factories and the gov- 
ernment offices to corrupt the morale and 
morals of the personnel. They were chargeq 
with infiltrating the ranks of the labor 
unions and carrying on subversive activities 
against the state. Just as the landlords were 
deprived of their land, so the merchants ac. 
cused of profiteering or tax evasion were re- 
quired to return to the state what they had 
failed to pay through the years. Numerous 
business people were completely divested of 
all their assets and reduced to bankruptcy, 
Even then, they were required to publish 
full confessions of their guilt and to express 
their gratitude to the government for hay- 
ing been lenient enough to spare their lives, 
In view of the fact that many of their friends 
in business circles were executed without 
mercy, those who were merely reduced to 
poverty perhaps really had reason to feel 
grateful. 

As in the rural areas, mass participation 
was considered essential, not only in order to 
reenforce the Communist claim that the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie was carried 
out “democratically” in accordance with the 
will of the people, but also to give the people 
the actual experience of class warfare and 
to develop in them a new class consciousness. 
Labor unions, women’s organizations, youth 
groups, and professional organizations were 
“mobilized” so that they might direct and 
organize their constituents to support the 
campaign and to aid in apprehending offend- 
ers. In Shanghai alone, more than one thou- 
sand “investigation teams” were organized 
and the teams were sent out to discover what 
merchants among their acquaintances should 
be brought to task for any 1 of the 9 
criminal acts. In Tientsin, the trade union 
organized store clerks into 276 “combat 
teams” which succeeded in catching 177 “big 
tigers” and bringing them to Red justice 
The “tiger-hunting” campaign was extended 
into families, where wives were urged to In- 
form on their husbands and children re- 
warded for denouncing the unpatriotic acts 
of their parents. 

The campaign was waged with fury in the 
first 5 months of 1952. During those months, 
the strain and mental agony that business 
people underwent were even more unbear- 
able than the actual penalties imposed 0! 
them. The air was full of accusations, 4° 
one felt safe; no one knew who the next 
victim might be. In cases where the accusels 
could not be sure of the charges, pressure 
was exerted to compel the suspected individ- 
uals to confess. So unrelenting was the 
pressure that many a businessman contesse¢ 
more than he actually committed. The 
magnitude of the campaign may be judged by 
the fact that, according to an official report 
76 percent of the 450,000 merchants 4) 
industrialists investigated in seven leading 
cities were found guilty of 1 or more of the 9 
offenses. In Shanghai, 90 percent 7 
160,000 business people were brought to vs 
for one offense or another. 
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The Communists have expressed deep sat- 
ion with the success of the “five-anti 
”" They actually succeeded in 
preaking the power and destroying the pres- 
tive of the urban bourgeoisie, Another class 
had been eliminated from society; another 
important step had been taken toward a pro- 
jetarian society. Those who survived the 
yersecution could not have the slighest 
qoubt that they were firmly in the grip of 
the state and the party and their survival 
must depend on their complete willingness 
+ follow the orders of the authorities. If 
private business could exist in any form, it 
would have to serve as an Obedient agent of 


{sfact 
cam palg n. 


the state. 
II. ADVANCE TOWARD SOCIALISM 

forly in 1940, when Mao Tse-tung drew 
np a blueprint for a transitional stage be- 
tween present-day China and the ultimate 
cove of socialism and communism, he 
warned that the transitional period could 
not be short. Since that time, the Commu- 
nists have met with greater success than 
they had originally anticipated. They con- 
quered the mainland w th surprising ease in 


1949. Their bold intervention in Korea 
and Indochina as well as their military suc- 
cess in Tibet not only enhanced their pres- 
tize at home and abroad but also enabied 


Lier 


life in the name of wartime necessity. These 
successes encouragec thenr to speed up the 
process of transformiug China into a socialist 
state. 

Socialism in the rural areas 

The redistribution of land in the rural 
areas and the liquidation of the landlords 
had paved the way for the next phase of the 
land reform. Again it is here necessary to 
state that the Communists consider the land 
reform as only a means to an end. From 
the standpoint of the class revolution, the 
end is the liquidation of the landlord class. 
From the standpoint of the Socialist revo- 
lution, the end is the collectivization of 
agriculture. Mao Tse-tung stated in 1950 
that there were 2 major tests which China 
had to pass, namely, the civil war and the 
agrarian reform. ‘The civil war, he said, had 
been successfully concluded, and the agra- 
rian reform on a nationwide basis was just 
beginning. ‘When the tests of war and land 
reform are passed,” he declared, “the only 
remaining test—the test of socialism; of 
carrying out Socialist reform throughout 
the nation—will be passed easily.” 

After the redistribution of land, the Com- 
munists embarked upon a systematic plan 
to remold agriculture according to the 
Socialist pattern. A new slogan was adopted 
urging all peasants to organize. By this 
was meant that peasants could not expect 
to increase rural production by working 
singly or in small family groups on their 
small lots. In order to be able to enjoy 
fully the benefits of the land reform, the 
peasants were told that they must organize 
into larger units and pool together their 
efforts in order to achieve the greatest 
efficiency. 

To the Communists there is ho doubt that 
collective farming is the solution to China’s 

ricultural problems. They say that two 
fundamental reforms are needed in Chinese 
‘t.culture—mechanization and collectiviza- 

but the former must be built on the 
foundation of the latter. They realize, how- 
ever, that the individualistic Chinese peas- 

‘s could not accept collectivization right 
‘way and that the new owners of land could 

‘ be easily persuaded to give up what they 
have just obtained. Thus, it is necessary 
‘o devise intermediate steps between private 
“ud ownership and collectivization. These 
itermediate steps consists in mutual-aid 
“ams and cooperatives. The last few years 

© witnessed an intensive campaign to get 


t 
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the peasants to organize mutual-aid teams 
and cooperatives. 


Mutual-aid teams 


The mutual-aid team represents the first 
step in the direction of collectivization. It 
is the most elementary form of cooperation. 
It is considered most feasible for peasants 
who are not yet ready for the organization 
of regular cooperatives, not to say collective 
farms. The simplest form is the seasonal 
mutual-aid team, in which several farming 
households carry on cooperative activities 
during busy seasons only; they pool together 
their labor, tools, and livestock temporarily 
but their cooperation ceases as soon as their 
specific need is met. There is no perma- 
nency to such teams, and there is no stand- 
ardized procedure of cooperation; yet in 
areas where the idea of collectivization is 
alien or even repugnant to peasants who 
have not yet been imbued with progressive 
ideas, this form of elementary cooperation is 
considered a good beginning. 

After this introduction, the peasants are 
urged to organize year-round or permanent 
mutual-aid teams. Besides being more 
stable, these long-term mutual-aid teams 
provide more definitely for some degree of 
division of labor, for elementary group plan- 
ning, and for profit-sharing in common proj- 
ects. There is also a more standardized pro- 
cedure of counting workdays and of making 
payment in proportion to the work con- 
tributed. A small amount of property is 
owned in common, for the members of the 
team contribute to the purchase of farm im- 
plements such as waterwheels for irrigation, 
etc. 

A third and most advanced form of the 
mutual-aid team is a combination of 2 or 3 
permanent teams into a larger unit. This 
makes possible a further enlargement of co- 
operative activities and the use of modern 
farm machines for large-scale cultivation. 
Official reports at the beginning of 1953 
claimed that 60 percent of the peasants in 
north China and 70 percent in Manchuria 
had joined the various forms of mutual-aid 
teams. 

The Communists see great value in the 
mutual-aid teams. They claim that this 
elementary form of cooperation has in- 
creased agricultural production and shown 
the peasants the advantages of collective 
effort. “The mutual-aid teams,” said Vice 
Minister of Agriculture Wu Chueh-nung in 
1951, “are generating a totally new outlook 
among the peasants.’”” Team members, he 
observed, acquire “collective thoughts and 
emotions.” They are, in other words, learn- 
ing their first lesson in socialism. Further- 
more, it is claimed that mutual-aid teams 
serve the function of training the personnel 
needed in future advanced stages of rural 
socialism. According to the Vice Minister, 
“leaders of the present mutual-aid teams 
* * * may become chairman of collective 
farms or superintendents of State farms in 
the future.” 

At the same time, the Communists em- 
phasize that mutual-iad teams are inade- 
quate in many ways. Individual ownership 
of land is still retained and common prop- 
erty is limited to some tools and implements. 
Land is still managed separately by the vari- 
ous households and each household is free 
to plant its own crops. Payment is made 
for work done on the land of other house- 
holds. The socialistic features are still un- 
developed. It is therefore necessary, say 
the Communists, to recognize the mutual- 
aid teams as only a transitional step. 


Cooperatives 


The next stage of advance is the coopera- 
tive. The more stable and successful mu- 
tual-aid teams are urged to reorganize them- 
selves into agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives. According to official figures, some 
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100,000 producers’ cooperatives were formed 
in 1954 and 90 percent of them had begun 
as mutual-aid teams. In a cooperative, the 
participating members pool together their 
land and offer them as shares. Legally, they 
still retain the title to the lands and do not 
relinquish their private ownership, but the 
pooling of lands makes possible a unified 
operation and a further division of labor. 
Land and manpower as well as farm imple- 
ments and livestock are all placed under 
unified management. In general principle, 
it is maintained that implements and live- 
stock should be collectively owned, but in 
the early stages of growth, a part may be 
privately owned but communally used. The 
crops are planted according to the overall 
plan of the cooperative, and the plan of the 
cooperative is coordinated with the overall 
program of the State. Profit is divided 
among members on the basis of land and 
labor contributed, and a fixed proportion of 
the yield is set aside for communal savings 
and welfare funds. A cooperative of aver- 
age size consists of about 20 households; a 
large cooperative would have as many as — 
40 to 50 households. 

Under the constant prodding of the Com- 
munist cadres in the rural areas, the peas- 
ants have been pressured to organize pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. The Communists 
proudly report the rapid growth of co- 
operatives in the past 2 years and predict 
that all the peasants of China will have 
joined coopeatives by 1958 and will then be 
ready for the last stage of rural socialism, 
the collective farm. According to official 
statistics, there were 14,000 producers’ co- 
operatives in 1953 but 6 months later, by 
May 1954, the number had increased to 95,- 
000. State planning looked forward to 600,- 
000 cooperatives by the spring of 1955, 
1,500,000 by 1956, and 3,000,000 by 1957. 
Teng Tzu-hui, Director of the Rural Work 
Department of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party and current- 
ly one of the vice premiers of the govern- 
ment, summarized the state planning as 
follows: 

“Calculating in terms of time, coopera- 
tivization and collectivization will generally 
be completed in the first two 5-year 
plans. * * * Mechanization may be realized 
on a large scale in the third 5-year plan. 
In view of the current situation, the present 
form of cooperativization may be basically 
completed throughout the country during 
the first 5-year plan, 1953-57, and the early 
part of the second. Then we can gradually 
turn to high level cooperatives of the col- 
lective-farm type.” 4 

The Communists describe the cooperatives 
as semi-Socialist in character. The Socialist 
characteristics are the unified operation of 
land, the unified distribution of labor, cap- 
ital, and goods produced, the increase of 
communal savings, and collective ownership 
of implements and livestock. On the other 
hand, private ownership of land has not yet 
been abolished and the landowner still 
claims renumeration for the use of his land. 
These non-Socialist characteristics must 
eventually disappear in the completely So- 
cialist collective farming of the future, when 
all peasants will surrender their land owner- 
ship to the collective and will be renumer- 
ated solely on the bases of labor. 

Inasmuch as systematic advance toward 
socialism is an important phase of the pro- 
letarian revolution, it cannot be separated 
from the class struggle. The backbone of the 
cooperative movement, declare the Commu- 
nists, must be the poor peasants. The middle 
peasants may be tolerated if they agree to 
unite with the poor peasants, but no rich 





2 Address before the central committee of 
the New Democratic Youth League, July 
15, 1954. 
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peasants are allowed to join the coopera- 
tives. To admit the rich peasants or to 
allow the middle peasants to play a major 
role, the leaders gravely warn, would be to 
open the way to the growth of capitalism 
in the rural areas. 

It is to be noted that collectivization is 
not to be completely held off until the time 
when cooperatives may be changed into col- 
lective farms. The first collective farm was 
formed in Manchuria in 1950. Since ther, 
man, others have appeared in different parts 
of the country. They follow the principle, 
“from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his work.”” The workday 

; computed not in terms of hours but in 
terms of work actually accomplished; for 
example, harvesting of 123 sheaves of grain, 
each weighing 12 kilograms, is counted as 
1 working dey. In addition to collective 
farms, there are hundreds of state farms 
which are designed to be models of mechan- 
ized farming and boast of the advanced 
techniques learned from the progressive 
U. S. S. R. The state farms are owned by 
the state and the farmers become employees 
of the state working for their wages. 

It is also important to note that the coop- 
eratives not only mark a further step toward 
socialism but also enable the state to exer- 
cise control over peasants through the 
cooperatives. Again quoting Teng Tzu-hui: 

“Individual peasants cannot be directly 
controlled by the state plan. They for- 
mulate their production plans according to 
their own requirements and potentialities; 
they do not formulate plans according to the 
requirements of the state. Individual peas- 
ant units are too numerous for the state 
to conclude contracts with every household. 
But once these individual peasants have been 
organized into cooperatives, the situation be- 
comes different. On the one hand, the 
number of units becomes smaller, and, on 
the other, their productivity is increased and 
it is easier for them to accept the state plan.” 

Besides the producers’ cooperatives, there 
are supply and marketing cooperatives, 
credit cooperatives, and handicraft coopera- 
tives. They are all sponsored by the state 
and under the control of the state. The 
credit cooperatives are exempted from tax 
and get loans from the People’s Bank; 
through them the peasants become more 
dependent on the state. The supply and 
marketing cooperatives are actually the 
agents of the state. It must be remembered 
in this connection that peasants are not 
permitted to engage in private trading in 
grain and cotton; they are required to sell 
them directly to the state. The supply and 
marketing cooperatives are authorized agents 
for the purchase and marketing of agricul- 
tural produce. They also suppiy the coun- 
tryside with industrial goods, ranging from 
rubber shoes to chemical fertilizers. They 
maintain close contacts with the state trad- 
ing companies. As a part of their contract 
to purchase from the peasants and supply 
their needs, they get the peasants to make 
their production plans in harmony with state 
plans. According to the estimate of a Brit- 
ish writer in Hongkong, one-fourth of the 
country’s total retail trade in 1953 was done 
through cooperatives and in some areas the 
percentage was as high as 50 percent to 80 
percent. “As more and more rural trade 
is handled by the cooperatives instead of 
by private merchants,” observed one Com- 
munist writer, “the peasants will have that 
much less connection with private capi- 
talism.” 5 


*Far Eastern Enomic Review (Hongkong), 
17: 788, December 16, 1954. 

* Ai Ti, Supply and Marketing Cooperatives, 
People’s China, December 16, 1954, p. 10. 
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Chinese Communism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the speech 
of Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen entitled 
“Chinese Communism and the Proletar- 
ian Revolution”: 

Peasant reactions 


The peasants who at an earlier stage joy- 
ously supported the agrarian reform in an- 
ticipation of the pride and benefit of land 
ownership soon found themselves in pre- 
carious temporary possession of land which 
is eventually to be taken away from them. 
In spite of the exhortations to organize and 
reap the benefits of increased production, 
their innate individualism creates in them 
a strong resistance against the pressure of 
the cadres. Not only are they anxious to 
hang on to their land holdings, but they are 
unenthusiastic about the appeal for in- 
creased production because they have to ac- 
cept the production plan of the state, meet 
the production quotas assigned by the state, 
pay high taxes to the state, and sell their 
produce to the state at prices determined by 
the state. 

Peasant reactions have been expressed in 
various ways. Some peasants who were given 
land in the agrarian reform became so dis- 
satisfied with conditions that they deserted 
their farms and homes and drifted into the 
cities in search of relief. Some of them re- 
turned to the local authorities the land 
which had been distributed to them. Ac- 
cording to the official Chinese Communist 
news agency, two cities in Manchuria re- 
ported the influx of more than 20,000 peas- 
ants within 1 month in February 1953, and 
the city of Sian reported a daily influx of 
more than 600 peasants. The migration of 
villages into the cities, where they merely 
joined the ranks of the unemployed, assumed 
such serious proportions that the central 
government in Peking issued a directive on 
April 17, 1953, prohibiting the blind migra- 
tion of peasants and ordered the local au- 
thorities to cease issuing travel permits to 
peasants unless they could present definite 
proof of urban employment.’ 

Among those who remained on the farms, 
many resorted to negative methods of resist- 
ance. Some neglected their farms, others 
refused to meet production quotas. Com- 
munist leaders openly criticized the growth 
of formalism in the rural cooperative move- 
ment, because many peasants followed the 
form of organizing mutual-aid teams and 
cooperatives but failed to carry out their 
spirit. It was admitted that many peasants 
yielded to the pressure to organize but 
showed no interest in the teams or coopera- 
tives they joined. It was found that many 
mutual-aid teams and cooperatives were 
very badly managed and there was much 
waste and confusion, So unsatisfactory was 
the situation that 2,600 cooperatives in 
north China were in the spring of 1953 
changed into mutual-aid teams, and many 
peasants were given a chance to quit the 
cooperatives they had joined. 

It is now well known that whenever there 
is a failure, the Communists must always 


*Jen Min Jih Pao, April 18, 1953 
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find a scapegoat. The top leadershi 
wrong; its basic policy is always correc 
- - Ct 

If the results are not good, the trouble must 
lie in the erroneous execution of a ac 
policy. In this case, the rural cadres bon 
blamed for undue haste in pushing the Aste 
ants into mutual-aid teams and in tran, 
forming the teams into cooperatives. The 
big guns of ideological purging were now 
brought into action. The cadres were chac. 
tised for having fallen into “left” deviation 
for having committed “blind actionism” anq 
“adventurism.” Those who were forcing 
peasants to organize were condemned a 
“commandism” and violation of “the mass 
line.” Others who had allowed the teams and 
cooperatives to lose their effectiveness were 
accused of “routinism” and “formalism.” 

The central committee of the Communist 
Party issued a directive in December 1953, 
calling attention to the “passive attitude” of 
peasants toward mutual aid and cooperation 
as a result of undue haste in the introduc. 
tion of socialism. At the same time, the 
directive reiterated that the eventual goa] 
of agricultural development was collective 
and Socialist farming. The important thing 
was to push abead as much as possible with- 
out antagonizing the peasants, but not to 
rush into advanced stages of cooperation be. 
fore the peasants were ready. Whether or 
not the peasants are ready seems to depend 
entirely on results. To be too slow in guid- 
ing the peasants is to lapse into laissez faire, 
which is also condemned by the directive. 
As in other instances, the cadres are expected 
to steer a difficult middle course between the 
pitfalls of “commandism,” which means to 
get too far ahead of the masses, and “tail- 
ism,’ which means failure to lead the masses. 

The warning against adventurism did not 
mean any relaxation in the effort to push 
forward toward socialism as quickly as prac- 
tical circumstances would permit. The em- 
phasis is now put on the education and per- 
suasion of peasants so that they may see 
the benefit of organization and voluntarily 
join the cooperative movement. Party or- 
ganizations and cadres are directed to in- 
tensify the education program among the 
rural population. Member of the Commu- 
nist youth corps are instructed to undertake 
blitz functions to induce peasants to join 
cooperative units. Peasants who are slow 
in accepting are to be contacted individ- 
ually so that their thought may be remolded 
and their backward ideas and doubts may 
be dispelled. Proper education is needed to 
overcome the “peasants’ attachment to their 
land.” * While propaganda and persuasion 
are the chosen methods, the pressure that 
is brought to bear on peasants is strong 
and unrelenting. By hook or by crook, the 
Chinese Communists intend to attain their 
objective of the Socialist remolding of agri- 
culture within the next 5 years. 


Socialism in the cities 


Communist planning gives a high priority 
to industrialization. The goal is the trans- 
formation of China into an industrial 

nation. For the promotion of industry 4t 
the present stage of China’s economic de- 
velopment, private capital is much ne« ded. 
At the same time the Communists have 
always maintained that industries, banks, 
big business, and all major means of pro- 
duction, transportation, and communication 
must be owned and controlled by the state. 
Private capital and private business, while 
needed and tolerated during the present 
transitional period, must be restricted and 
subordinated to the state-owned enterprises. 
As the nation moves forward toward social- 
ism, private capital and private business 


Pp is never 


‘Also in Teng Tzu-hui’s address, cited 
above. 
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must dwindle in importance and the state- 
owned enterprises must increasingly become 
the prevailing mode of the national economy. 
In the early days of the new regime, the 
communists gave all kinds of assurance to 
the business people to induce them to offer 
their capital and service to the new society. 
It was emphasized that capitalism was still 
needed in China and would be needed for a 
long time. Private capital was assured of 
lecitimate profit and the state even under- 
took to curb the ambitious hopes and de- 
mands of labor by proposing the principle 
of mutual benefit to capital and labor and 
warning the workers that they should not 
deprive capital of its legitimate profit. That 
was a time when the new regime was known 
for its moderation of policy. z 
After the Korean war, moderation gave 
way to tough measures. The campaign for 
the suppression of counter-revolutionaries 
turned out to be a bloody purge which struck 
terror in the hearts of all and left no doubt 
that the only chance of survival lay in full 
cooperation with the new rulers. With the 
five-anticampaign the ax fell hard on pri- 
vate business. Actually, the purging of busi- 
ness people did not represent a sudden re- 
versal of policy; it was merely a measure to 
make sure that the business people who 
survived the purge would accept the dicta- 
tion of the state. From the standpoint of the 
class struggle, the liquidation of capitalists 
in the cities was as essential as the liquida- 


tion of the landlords. From the standpoint 
of socialism, the five-anticampaign was a 
necessary prelude to Socialist industrializa- 
tion and the socialization of trade and com- 


merce, just as the land reform paved the way 
for the Socialist remoulding of agriculture. 

The Communists frankly say that the five- 
anticampaign laid the groundwork for the 
first 5-year plan inaugurated in January 
1953. Space permits only a brief mention 
of a few characteristics of the 5-year plan. 
The emphasis is on heavy industry and on 
the industrial basis of national defense. The 
people are frankly told that they cannot 
expect any great increase in the comforts of 
living for sometime to come; for the sake of 
industrialization, the people are asked to 
tighten their belts, work harder than ever, 
and practice austerity living. The new indus- 


tries are state enterprises; the party and the 
state exercise strict control not only to in- 
sure centralized planning but also to make 
sure that the Socialist pattern is followed. 
Socialist industrialization is the keynote; 


capitalist industrialization in any form is 
not to be tolerated. Party cadres and mem- 
bers of the youth corps play an active and 
leading role not only in the campaign to 
increase efficiency of production, but also in 
the political indoctrination and the proper 


Socialist education of all industrial workers. 
Ideological orthodoxy is considered as im- 
portant as technical competency. Any symp- 
tom of laggardness or inefficiency is attrib- 


uted to ideological inadequacy and brings 
forth a renewed emphasis on political indoc- 
‘trination to correct any erroneous thoughts 
that hamper greater effort. Finally, it is 
constantly emphasized that the 5-year plan 
cannot succeed without the material help 
and technological guidance of the U.S. S. R. 
All branches of industry and agriculture as 
Well as schools and propaganda agencies are 
urged to learn and adopt the advanced tech- 
hiques of the U. S. S. R. 


The general line 


As the 5-year plan got under way the Com- 
mMunists felt the need of a further clarifica- 
tion of the Socialist goal of all pianning and 
flort, This came in a statement which was 
Propagandized as the “general line of the 
state.” The general line is the economic pol- 
icy of the state in the period of transition to 
Socialism, It calls upon the nation to put 
‘orth a concerted effort to achieve the So- 
“alist industrialization of the nation and 


‘he Socialist transformation of agriculture, 
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handicraft production, and private industry 
and commerce by the state. Its objective is 
a steady expansion of the Socialist economy 
and a corresponding decrease in importance 
of the non-Socialist sectors of the national 
economy. 

In the summer of 1953 Communist propa- 
ganda went into high gear to flood the coun- 
try with discussion of the general line. 
Youth groups, women’s organizations, the 
trade unions, the cadres and members of the 
party, Government personnel, as well as busi- 
ness people and peasants, were led to organize 
study groups to gain a clearer understanding 
of the general line and the specific contribu- 
tions each is to make toward the success of 
the general line. As in other instances of 
Communist propaganda, special documents 
and study outlines were prepared for this 
purpose. The study of the general line was 
coordinated with an intensive study of chap- 
ters 9-12 of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, for it was main- 
tained that the new economic policy of the 
Soviet Union and its experience in economic 
development provided a most valuable guide 
for China’s 5-year plan. 

The urban counterpart of the Socialist 
remolding of agriculture is the Socialist re- 
molding of private industry and commerce. 
The new constitution of Communist China 
declares that “the policy of the state toward 
capitalist industry and commerce is to use, 
restrict, and transform them.” The state 
utilizes the resources and experience of pri- 
vate industry and commerce for its own pur- 
pose, but at the same time it must control 
and restrict private enterprises in order to 
suppress their exploitative character. In the 
long run, however, it is necessary to insist 
on the reform of all private enterprises so 
that they may be transformed into Socialist 
enterprises. 

Transitional stages 


Just as mutual-aid teams and coopera- 
tives are proposed for intermediate steps 
in the remolding of agriculture, the Com- 
munists offer for private industry and com- 
merce the intermediate stages of state capi- 
talism. State capitalism, they say, is the 
most appropriate medium through which 
private capitalism may be remolded into 
Socialist economy. In state capitalism, pri- 
vate business accepts the control of the gov- 
ernment and the leadership of the state- 
owned economy. State capitalism, it is ex- 
plained, represents a form of cooperation 
between capitalist and Socialist economy, 
with the latter assuming the role of leader- 
ship. State capitalist enterprises are guided 
by the needs of the state and facilitate the 
direct supervision of the state over private 
capitalism and capitalists in order to lead 
them toward socialism. 

There are various form of state capitalism 
now offered as transitional stages. The most 
elementary form of state capitalism provides 
for the purchase of the products of private 
industry by the state. This form is today 
considered inadequate... A more-advanced 
form, considered more acceptable today, pro- 
vides for state participation in private in- 
dustry by meéans of processing jobs, orders 
for goods, centralized purchase, and under- 
writing of sales. In plainer language, this 
means cooperation between state and pri- 
vate capitalism in the following ways: 


1. Private factories turn out finished goods 
for the state to its specifications, within a 
stated time. The state supplies all raw or 
semifinished materials and pays for their 
processing. 

2. The state places orders with capitalist 
firms, for which it may make part payment 
in advance or supply part of the raw 
materials. 

3. The state purchases the entire output 
of capitalist enterprises producing certain 
goods needed in the economic life of the 
nation. Such goods may not be sold by pri- 
vate producers on the free market. 
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4. The state undertakes to sell all the fin- 
ished products of a capitalist firm.’ 

By fulfilling these tasks according to the 
demands of the state, the Communists point 
out, private capitalism takes a long step to- 
ward accepting the direction of the state 
and coordinaitng its planning with state 
planning. The fundamental nature of cap- 
italism, however, has not been changed, and 
ownership of the enterprises remains entirely 
in private hands. The capitalists continue 
in charge of production, but the state con- 
trols the supply of raw materials and the 
marketing of products. 

A still higher form of state capitalism is 
the state-private joint enterprise. During 
the last year, the Communists stepped up 
their campaign to change capitalist enter- 
prises from private ownership to joint state- 
private ownership. Joint ownership entails 
joint operation, and the state appoints rep- 
resentatives to run the business together 
with the capitalists. The operation of a 
state-private joint enterprise is based on the 
needs of the state; operation and manage- 
ment “no longer follow the capitalist ways,” 
but approach the ways of the state enter- 
prises. The guiding policy is the planned 
development of the national economy. Only 
a small part of the profit goes to dividends 
for shareholders. The greater part is set 
aside as reserve funds to be used for the 
development of production or for invest- 
ments beneficial to state plans. 

The regulations governing state-private 
joint enterprises clearly stipulate that such 
enterprises shall be under the leadership of 
the state and the state is the more impor- 
tant and powerful partner. The state-pri- 
vate enterprises are placed under the direc- 
tion of specially designated organs of the 
government and their financial affairs are 
controlled by the government. Represent- 
atives of the state occupy the leading posi- 
tion in the operation and management of 
the enterprises and the representatives of 
private capital must accept the leadership 
of the former. Nevertheless, the Communist 
theorists emphasize that even this higher 
form of state capitalism must be considered 
as a transitional stage. It is only semi-So- 
cialist in nature; in time its capitalist ele- 
ments must be gradually eliminated and its 
Socialist elements must continue to grow. 


Reform of industrialists and merchants 


Despite Communist declamations on the 
advantages of Socialist transformation, busi- 
ness people are slow in responding to the ap- 
peal. Asin other instances, the Communists 
Officially declare that any remolding must 
be done with the voluntary cooperation of 
the business people. They use all kinds of 
pressure, ranging from exhortations to in- 
direct threats, to induce the capitalists to 
offer voluntarily to put their enterprises un- 
der state-private joint ownership and opera- 
tion. Only 12 percent of private industry ac- 
cepted joint ownership and operation in 
1953. Even in the relatively elementary form 
of processing jobs for the government, the 
Communists complained that many capital- 
ists showed no interest in the needs and plans 
of the state and turned out inferior products 
at high production cost. Thus they saw 
that the Socialist transformation of capital- 
ism could not succeed without the Socialist 
remolding of the capitalists. True to their 
ideological zeal and their passion for thought 
reform, they embarked upon a campaign of 
socialist education of capitalists and busi- 
ness people. 

In doing this they employ the familiar 
formula of self-education and self-reform. 
Progressive elements in industry and com- 
merce were asked to lead and organize their 
fellow men for careful study and active sup- 
port of the general line. The Federation of 





®Chien Chia-chu, State Capitalism in 
China, People’s China (Peking), December 
1, 1954, pp. 5-6. 
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Industry and Commerce was organized for 
this purpose. Local organizations were es- 
tablished to guide industry and commerce 
in development along the lines of State 
planning. The local organizations were co- 
ordinated under the All-China Federation of 
Industry and Commerce. How this agency 
is used as a means of control over private 
industry and commerce is clearly shown by 
the activities of the national congress of the 
federation meeting in Peking in October, 
1953. The congress was attended by 640 del- 
egates representing State-owned enterprises, 
cooperatives, public-private joint enterprises, 
and private enterprises. The great majority 
were representatives of private industry and 
commerce and it was obvious that the whole 
show was being planned for their benefit. 
The representatives of non-private enter- 
prises were there simply to increase the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon private enter- 
prises to reform themselves for more effec- 
tive service to the State. The socialist re- 
moulding of private industry and commerce 
was the one central theme of the congress. 
The opening address of the chairman of the 
congress was entitled “Struggle for Pursuing 
the General Line of the State and for Cor- 
rect Manifestation of the Positive Role of 
Private Industry and Commerce.” After 3 
weeks of sustained propaganda and pressure, 
the congress adopted resolutions pledging the 
readiness of private industralists and mer- 
chants to move toward state capitalism ac- 
tively and spontaneously, to combine indi- 
vidual reform with the reform of enterprises, 
to strengthen the reform of our individual 
ideology, and to accept the leadership of the 
state in all matters. The resolution reads 
in part as follows: 


“The Congress unanimously supports the 
general line of the state during the tran- 
sitional period and the policy of utilizing, re- 
stricting, and reforming private industry and 
commerce. Private industrialists and mer- 
chants throughout the country must actively 
undertake the operation of enterprises bene- 
ficial to the state and the people’s livelihood, 
accept the control of the People’s Govern- 
ment, the leadership of state-owned econ- 
omy, and the supervision of the masses of 
workers, and actively meet the demands for 
their socialist reform by the state.” 


Chinese Communism and the Pro!etarian 
Revolution—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the speech 
of Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen entitled 
“Chinese Communism and the Prole- 
tarian Revolution”: 


Another resolution of the congress de- 
serves attention. It declares that it is the 
unanimous aspiration of the people, indus- 
trialists, and merchants through China to 
strengthen cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and to learn from the Soviet Union. 
It directs all local organizations of the fed- 
eration to join the local branches of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association as group 
members in order to facilitate the study of 
the advanced scientific techniques of the 
Soviet Union and to work together for a 
further strengthening of the unbreakable 
fraternity and friendship between China and 
the Soviet Union. 
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The reform of the industrialists and mer- 
chants was carried out by the usual methods 
of propaganda and brain washing. Well- 
known business people were asked to make 
public statements indicating their new view- 
points ‘and convictions as a result of the 
socialist education and their criticism and 
self-criticism in the course of such educa- 
tion. Newspapers widely publicize such 
statements in which leading industrialists 
and merchants confess their past errors and 
selfish ways and vow their wholehearted 
support of the Socialist goal of the state.® 


State trading companies 


In the meantime, the Communists have 
established a network of state trading com- 
panies which are assuming practically mo- 
nopolisic control over trade and commerce. 
There were 35,000 state trading companies in 
1953, and the number is still increasing. 
They control foreign trade as well as domes- 
tic trade. They process and market almost 
all the products of the state-operated fac- 
tories and most of the products of the pri- 
vate industries. So complete is their mo- 
nopoly that private business enterprises were 
forced to convert themselves into marketing 
agencies for the state companies. This, of 
course, is exactly what the Communists 
want in the Socialist transformation of pri- 
vate enterprises. The British Far Eastern 
Economic Review reports as follows: 

“By the summer of 1954, the wholesale 
trade of the state trading companies had 
reached 80 percent of such trade, while the 
retail trade reached 50 percent. Instead of 
depending upon the private wholesalers and 
producers to supply them with goods in the 
past, the private retailers were forced to 
depend upon the state enterprises and co- 
operatives for their supplies.” }° 

The names of a few state trading com- 
panies may give some indication of their 
nature and scope. Among the large com- 
panies, each controlling many subsidiary 
units at various levels, are the General Goods 
Co., the Cotton, Cotton Yarn & Cloth Co., 
the Coal Enterprise Construction Supplies 
Co., the Hardware & Machinery Co., the Com- 
munications Electrical Engineering Supplies 
Co., and so on. The power of the trading 
companies was further increased by the pol- 
icy of planned purchase and supply. By 
means of planned purchase the state con- 
trols the supply of commodities; by planned 
supply it controls the distribution of goods 
and the rationing of scarce commodities. In 
1953, the state instituted planned purchase 
and supply of grain and oil-bearing crops." 
In September 1954 cotton and cotton cloth 
were added to the list. Transactions in these 
areas have been completely taken away from 
private business and have further enhanced 
the scope of the state monopolies handled by 
the state trading companies. The disap- 
pearance of the free market and the conse- 
quent expansion of the orbit of state capital- 
ism is again hailed by the Communists as 
progress in the right direction. 


Despite these apparent successes, the path 
to socialism is by no means smooth. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the unfavor- 
able reactions of peasants and of indus- 
trialists and merchants, even though there 


*For example, the Jen Min Jih Pao pub- 
lished 3 of such statements in 1 issue, Sep- 
tember 26, 1954. 

10©Far Eastern Economic Review 17: 677—- 
678, November 25, 1954. 

4 The Communists admit that one reason 
for the shortage of such items is that agri- 
cultural produce has been exported in ex- 
change for machinery and industrial equip- 
ment. It is understood that most of the 
export has gone to Russia, and the shortage 
of grain, vegetables, oils, meat and other 
consumers’ goods has necessitated a strict 
system of rationing and “planned supply.” 
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is no alternative except to yield to persua 
sion and Socialist education. Communist 
leaders have on many occasions expressed 
alarm over what they call the rebirt, of 
capitalism in rural and urban China. The 
point out that peasants insufficiently edu. 
cated in Socialist ideas resist the policy of 
planned purchase and supply and illegally 
seek to sell their produce in the free mar. 
ket. In the cities, even party members ang 
cadres, Officials complain, have shown q 
tendency to set up their own independent 
business in violation of the official policy og 
restricting and reforming private capitalism, 

Furthermore, the performance of the state 
trading companies has been disappointing 
to the Communist leaders. They have been 
severely criticized for mismanagement, for 
waste and inefficiency. They have failed to 
fulfill state plans. 


These difficulties, however, do not deflect 
the Communists from their goal. They are 
perfectly sure that their socialist goal is 
right and attainable. Any shortcomings in 
the execution of State plans, they believe, 
can be corrected by closer supervision and 
a more systematic effort to eliminate “erro. 
eous thought” and to implant the proper 
ideological outlook. A fundamental solu. 
tion they always fall back upon is more study 
of Marxism-Leninism. If production lags 
behind the assigned quota, the trouble is 
believed to lie in the lack of enthusiasm for 
production, and the enthusiasm must be 
supplied by more study of Marxism. If there 
are gross errors in planning and manage. 
ment, they can be corrected by a more care- 
ful study of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. If workers and 
industrialists are too much concerned about 
their personal interests, what they need is 
a clearer understanding of the people's de- 
mocracy. The Communists have a super- 
stitious belief in the efficacy of their ideol- 
ogy in solving all problems pertaining to the 
proletarian and socialist revolution. Stricter 
control, intensified ideological indoctrina- 
tion, more brain-washing, more “criticism 
and self-criticism’’; these are the sure cures 
the devoted and determined disciples of 
Marxism-Leninism prescribe for all econom- 
ic, social, and political ailments. 


Iv. STRICTER CONTROL BY STATE AND PARTY 


The increase of State power has taken 
place not only in the economic life of the 
Nation, but in all phases of political and 
social life. As a matter of fact, every major 
development of the past few years and 
every reform inaugurated by the new regime 
have resulted in a more rigid contro! of the 
population by the state. Even such a re- 
form as the marriage law, directed apparent- 
ly against feudalistic marriage customs and 
professing to accord freedom and equality 
to women, turned out to be a measure to 
displace the old family tie with a new loyal- 
ty to the state and the proletarian cause, 
and a device to make the family an instru- 
ment of the state to “mobilize” its members 
to lend active support to state plans. The 
military adventures abroad, the purging of 
counter-revolutionaries at home, the class 
struggle, the land reform, and the Nation- 
wide program of ideological indoctrination 
have step by step put the entire population 
under the manipulation of the state and 
the Communist Party. Even “universal 
suffrage,” propagandized as a magnificent 
example of democracy when the people \ 
given a chance to vote for the delegates 1 
“people’s congresses,” constituted anothe 
step in tightening the grip of the party 
and the government, because the electi 
were preceded by the careful investigat 
and screening of qualified voters and spec! 
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Jih Pao, October 18, 1954, and November 4 
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courts were set up to disqualify and to ex- 
pose as counter-revolutionary any individ- 
uals who were not completely in accord with 
the new regime. 

Besides, the government structure intro- 


duced in 1949 has been modified to make for 
rreater centralization of power. At first, 
it was found convenient to divide the coun- 
try into six administrative areas, each ruled 


by a governmental body which served as 
jiaison between the central government and 
the provincial or municipal governments. 
By the end of 1952, the Communists were 
ready for a more direct enforcement of cen- 
tral authority. A series of changes in the 
structure of government throughout 1953 
«teadily reduced the importance and author- 
ity of the administrative areas and brought 
about a consolidation of the provinces un- 
der the direct control of the central author- 
ilies. 


The trend of centralization in government 


became even clearer with the reorganiza- 
tion of the government in October 1954. The 
Central People’s Government Council, which 


stood in an intermediate position between 
the chairman of the People’s Republic (Mao 
Tse-tung) and the Premier has been abol- 
ished so that the Premier and his cabinet 
are now directly responsible to the Chair- 
man of the Republic. From 1949 to 1954 
there were six Vice Chairmen under the 
Chairman; now there is only one Vice Chair- 
man. 

The new reorganization has tightened the 
grip of the Communist Party on the reins 
of government. The Communists now take 
over all the top offices of the government. 
Whereas three of the six former Vice Chair- 
men were non-Communists, but sympa- 
thizers who helped to put up the appearance 
of a multi-party government, the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman (Chu Teh, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Red Army) today 
are both Communists. The Premier (Chou 


En-lai) is a Communist and the Chairman 
f the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, now called “the highest 


organ of state power” is the Communist 
Party’s leading theoretician, Liu Shao-chi. 
Among other members of the Politburo of 
the Communist Party who hold key posi- 
tions in the government are P’eng Chen as 
Secretary-General of the National People’s 
Congress, Ch’en Yun as the First Vice Pre- 
mier, and Tung Pi-wu as the President 
of the Supreme People’s Court.” Further- 
more, Communists occupy the majority of 
seats in all the major governmental bodies: 
the State Council (the cabinet), the Na- 
tional Defense Council, and the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Con- 
gi To all intents and purposes, the Po- 
litburo of the Communist Party now runs 
the government in China today, and the 
r political parties” have no real posi- 
tion except to serve as echoes of state policy 
and supporters of the Communist Party. 
view of the Communists’ claim that 
are building a “workers’ state” of which 
orkers are the “new masters,” it would 
teresting to look briefly at the position 
in the new state. One finds a 
ced difference in the Communist labor 
y before and after their seizure of na- 
il power. 
ien the objective was the overthrow of 
existing order, the Communists were 
r agitators who organized labor to make 
cmands upon capital and to express their 
' tion to capitalist exploitation by 
‘trikes, riots, and other destructive meth- 
( After the establishment of the new 
Tevime, the new rulers found themselves 
Conironted with the tasks of economic re- 
ery and industrial development and they 
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Chou En-lai also serves as the chairman 
‘ the People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
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were determined that progress should not be 
retarded by excessive labor demands. A new 
slogan, “mutual benefit to capital and la- 
bor,” was proposed. Furthermore, labor was 
told that while antagonism toward capital 
is justifiable in an exploitative capitalistic 
state, in the People’s Republic of China the 
state represents the people and industry be- 
longs to the people and as long as the in- 
terests of the state are being served it would 
be unwise to start labor disputes that tend 
to disrupt state plans. Indeed, to endanger 
the program of the state by demands for ex- 
cessive privileges would be to fall into the 
error of left deviation.” 

Consequently, labor discipline became as 
important a concept as labor welfare, or 
perhaps even more so, as far as the immediate 
situation of today is concerned. Trade 
unions are instructed to organize their mem- 
bers for greater effort for the fulfillment of 
state plans, even at the personal sacrifice of 
workers. To show their support of the state, 
workers are encouraged to volunteer longer 
hours of work without extra pay, even to ask 
voluntarily for lower wages in order to ad- 
vance the cause of the people’s democracy. 
It is, then, no surprise that the trade-union 
law specifies (in art. 9 of the law) that the 
following activities that the trade unions 
are supposed to carry out “to safeguard the 
fundamental interests of the working class”; 

(a) Educate and organize the masses of 
workers and staff members to support the 
laws and decrees of the people’s government; 
carry out the policies of the people’s gov- 
ernment in order to consolidate the people’s 
state power which is led by the working class. 

(b) Educate and organize the masses of 
workers and staff members to adopt a new 
attitude toward labor, to observe labor disci- 
pline, to organize labor-emulation campaigns 
and other production movements in order to 
insure the fulfillment of the production 
plans. 

(c) Protect public property; oppose cor- 
ruption, waste, and bureaucracy; and fight 
against saboteurs in enterprises operated by 
the State or by cooperatives and in institu- 
tions and schools. 

(ad) Promote in private enterprises the 
policy of developing production and of bene- 
fiting both labor and capital, and oppose acts 
in violation of government laws and decrees 
or acts detrimental to production. 


V. LOYALTY TO INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


The proletarian-Socialist revolution is a 
world-wide movement. It is not confined 
by national boundaries. The Communists 
call themselves proletarian internationalists 
who accept the duty and responsibility of 
aiding and promoting the proletarian revo- 
lution in all parts of the world. They can- 
not rest satisfied with a successful revolu- 
tion in their own country; they must actively 
associate themselves with the world struggle. 
Liu Shao-chi expressed this view most clearly 
when he said: 

“Communists will be betraying the prole- 
tariat and communism if, after their own 
nation has been freed from imperialist op- 
pression, they descend to the position of 
bourgeois nationalism, carrying out a policy 
of national selfishness, and sacrificing the 
common international interests of the work- 
ing people and the proletarian masses of all 
the nations throughout the world, or if they 
adopt the policy of national seclusion and 
chauvinism to oppose proletarian interna- 
tionalism, to reject the international unity 
of the proletarian and the working people 
and to reject the Socialist Soviet Union.” * 

When they pledge their unswerving sup- 
port of the proletarian-socialist world revolu- 





“See editorial of New China News Agency 
on this subject in China Digest (Peking), 
September 21, 1949. 

% Liu Shao-chi, Internationalism and Na- 
tionalism. 
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tion, the Chinese Communists never fail to 
emphasize that such a resolution cannot suc- 
ceed without the leadership of the Soviet 
Union. The bond between Red China and 
Soviet Russia is not only political and eco- 
nomic; it is rooted in the Communist ideo- 
logy. Mao Tse-tung said that the dividing 
line in history is the Russian October Revo- 
lution of 1917, which opened the way and 
set the example for other proletarian-so- 
cialist revolutions. He and his associates 
repeatedly declare that the guidance of the 
first and the “most advanced” socialist state 
of the world is absolutely essential to the 
success of the Chinese revolution. Ideologi- 
cal fervor impels them to look to the Soviet 
Union for leadership. 

The recent decision of the Chinese Com- 
munists to establish diplomatic relations 
with Yugoslavia furnishes another indica- 
tion of their readiness to follow the lead of 
the Soviet Union. When Tito incurred the 
wrath of the Kremlin in 1948 the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
adopted a resolution violently denouncing 
Titoism as a betrayal of the proletarian 
cause. Although Yugoslavia was among the 
first nations to recognize the new regime in 
China in October 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munists ignored the friendly gesture and 
declined to negotiate with Tito. In recent 
months, however, the Soviet decision to 
normalize relations with Yugoslavia pro- 
duced a corresponding change in the Chinese 
attitude. In January of this year, Commu- 
nist China finally agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Yugoslavia. 

Communist China is not a Soviet satellite, 
but neither is Mao Tse-tung a Tito-in-the- 
making. There are indications that the 
present leaders of the Soviet Union recog- 
nize the growing stature of Communist 
China and are quite willing to recognize 
it as a partner, rather than a mere follower, 
in the world revolution. From the stand- 
point of the Chinese Communists, they are 
ready to accept Russia as the senior partner 
or the “Big Brother.” At any rate, the tie 
is close, and the fundamental basis of the 
close tie is the common devotion to the 
proletarian-socialist world revolution. 





John Stelle, of Illinois, Sponsored Idea 
Which Led to GI Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, John Stelle, 
of Illinois, more than any other man 
in the United States, can be regarded 
as the father of the GI bill of rights. 

Under leave to do so, I include with 
remarks I herewith make on the House 
floor an article from the American 
Legion magazine of June 1955, which 
outlines some of the benefits which came 
not only to the veterans but to our 
national economic life from the enact- 
ment of the GI bill by a Democratic 
Congress in 1944. 

Probably no one within the Legion or 
outside it did more to promote this pro- 
gram than did John Stelle. He led 
others in putting the full force and in- 
fluence of the Legion behind an idea 
which resulted from a motion he made 
on November 18, 1943, before the national 
executive committee of the Legion. In 
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that motion, he proposed a special com- 
mittee to draft a bill for the readjust- 
ment of World War II veterans then still 
engaged in fighting for their country. 

John Stelle became chairman of that 
special committee and steered the course 
of his idea into a reality. 

There were, of course, many men with- 
in the Legion who joined with John 
Stelle in the promotion of the GI bill of 
rights, and he would be the first to give 
them the full credit for the success of 
the Legion planning to promote this 
legislation. But I think they would also 
join me in paying tribute to John Stelle 
as the father of the idea and as the key- 
man in bringing about successful con- 
gressional action on a proposal, which 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said as 
he signed the bill on June 22, 1944, “gives 
emphatic notice to the men and women 
of our Armed Forces that the American 
people do not intend to let them down.” 

The article in the June Legion maga- 
zine follows: 

WHat THE GI Brit Dim For AMERICA 


(By Sam Stavisky) 


On November 18, 1943, the national exec- 
utive committee of the American Legion 
adopted a motion offered by the member 
from Illinois, former Illinois Governor, John 
Stelle. 

Stelle (later national commander of the 
Legion) proposed a special committee to 
draft a bill for the readjustment of World 
War II veterans, then engaged in global 
warfare. 

Twelve days later, National Commander 
Warren Atherton named the committee, with 
Stelle as chairman and six other outstand- 
ing Legionnaires, including Robert W. Sisson, 
of Arkansas, secretary; Past National Com- 
mander Harry Colmery, of Kansas; Sam 
Rorex, of Arkansas; W. B. Waldrip, of Mich- 
igan; Robert M. McCurdy, of California; and 
Maurice F. Devine, of New Hampshire. 

To the committee was added a special Le- 
gion task force, including Past National Com- 
mander Roane Waring, of Tennessee; Lyon 
W. Brandon, of Mississippi; James P. Ringley, 
of Illinois; Pat Kelly, of Georgia; and Law- 
rence J. Fenlon, of Illinois. 

On June 22, 1944 (when the Normandy 
beachhead was expanding in Europe, and 
New Guinea had been brought under effec- 
tive control in the Pacific), the program of 
that special American Legion committee be- 
came Public Law 346 of the 78th Congress. 
In slightly less than 7 months the commit- 
tee, together with a staff task force and out- 
side consultants, had hammered its program 
into shape and, with the legislative backing 
of the entire Legion and thousands of other 
citizens, had turned it into a law the like of 
which had never been written before. It 
was known as the GI bill of rights. 

Outstanding service in presenting the bill 
to the legislature was rendered by the late 
Frank Sullivan, of Connecticut, then acting 
American Legion national legislative direc- 
tor. The Hearst newspapers had assigned 
men full time to the project and kept the 
development of the bill constantly before the 
public. 

As he signed the GI bill on June 22, 1944, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said: “This 
law gives emphatic notice to the men and 
women of our Armed Forces that the Ameri- 
can people do not intend to let them down.” 

Ten years later, on June 22, 1954, the 
United States Government made a 10-year 
appraisal of the GI bill of rights, and, through 
the Veterans’ Administration, publicly pro- 
claimed: 

“But the veterans have not let the Amerti- 
can people down either.” 

Nor had the GI bill. 
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On the contrary, the GI bill had proved to 
be not only a successful method for helping 
the 16 million veterans of World War ITI re- 
turn and readjust to civilian life, but it also 
turned out to be a wise national investment 
in people—the Nation’s most important re- 
source. 

The dividends of this unique investment 
have been unexpectedly large, both to the 
veteran and the Nation—so great, in terms 
of national security, welfare, and prosperity, 
that the cost of that vast program has al- 
ready been paid for many times over. And 
the dividends will keep rolling in for gen- 
erations. 

Even in terms of the least important stand- 
ard of measurement—dollars—the GI bill 
has shown itself to be a self-paying propo- 
sition. 

For example, the education and training 
program under the GI bill has cost Uncle 
Sam some $15 billion, according to VA esti- 
mates. However, the same Government stat- 
isticians calculate that by 1970, the more 
than 7,800,000 veterans who took training 
under the GI bill will have paid off the full 
cost of the program because through their 
training these vets have already attained 
an income level at which they are paying an 
extra billion dollars a year in Federal income 
taxes. 

Through the GI bill loan-guaranty pro- 
gram, the veterans have purchased 4 million 
homes and have become America’s largest 
single group of homeowners. The repayment 
trend of the past decade gives evidence that 
these veterans are excellent mortgage risks. 
Meanwhile, these veterans and their GI bill 
homes contribute to the commonweal of 
their communities, counties, and States 
through the payment of real-estate taxes. 

Surprisingly few studies have been made 
of the overall impact of the GI bill upon the 
national economy. However, the huge 5- 
year study called America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: A New Survey, just released by the 
20th Century Fund, gives the GI bill an 
important role in America’s post-World War 
II prosperity. The fund reports that the 
unprecedented GI program on behalf of vet- 
erans returning to civilian life after World 
War II restricted the growth of unemploy- 
ment during the demobilization period and 
at the same time added substantially to per- 
sonal income and consumer demand. 

The survey goes on to say: “Since the vet- 
erans’ program got underway at the time 
of a precipitous decline in Government de- 
mand for goods and services, it helped fore- 
stall a postwar economic crisis by stimulat- 
ing civilian demand.” 

The GI bill benefits—such as readjustment 
allowance, schooling subsistence, housing 
loan on easy terms—also helped cement the 
stability of millions of veterans’ families, 
which in turn gave a fresh spurt of power to 
the postwar economic boom. 

In addition, according to the VA, the GI 
bill helped refill the national reservoir of 
trained manpower, dangerously depleted 
right after the war, with such persons as 
engineers, doctors, nurses, scientists, radio 
repairmen, mechanics, construction workers, 
metalworkers, electricians. 

The total results of the bill surpassed the 
most optimistic dreams of the men of the 
American Legion who conceived it, who 
drafted it into law, and who fought it 
through Congress over bitter opposition. 

The Nation had a long history of aid to 
the disabled veterans of our wars. But the 
GI Bill was the first major attempt to help 
the physically able veteran in his transition 
from war to peace. 

The basic idea of the bill, explained by 
Dave Camelon, the Hearst newsman who 
covered the dramatic congressional battle 
over the new legislation, was: ““* * * to give 
the men who were fighting the opportunity 
they deserved—to restore them, as nearly 
as possible, to the position they might have 
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held if they had not been called to 
America.” 

While that was the nut of the pil) and 
the main thought expressed by John Stelle 
when he started the ball rolling, the Legion 
never doubted that it would also be aq tre. 
mendous boon to the country, and its Tep- 
resentatives stressed again and again to 
Congress in 1944 that the GI Bill was soung 
national policy. The bill was fought, and 
almost successfully opposed, by others who 
claimed that it was dangerous. 

The Legion leadership, backed by a thor. 
oughly aroused rank-and-file, and enthy. 
siastically supported by the public, smashed 
through the opposition of bureaucrats, eqy. 
cators, labor groups, business groups, real- 
estate lobbies, social workers—and even of 
other veterans organizations. 

Four of them, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, and the 
Regular Veterans Association sent an open 
letter to the Congress on February 16, 1944, 
opposing the bill—specifically the educa- 
tional provisions—and urging Congress “not 
to be stampeded into hastiy and possibly un- 
wise legislation.” 

At times the battle appeared hopeless, 
The odds and the obstacles appeared insur- 
mountable. But the American Legion 
vowed that never again would America per- 
mit its men who served in war to be forced 
to walk the streets selling apples as they 
were after World War I. The specter of that 
national disgrace hung over the Legion’s GI 
Bill battalion like a flag, and gave the Le- 
gion’s drive new strength when the outlook 
for victory was dimmest. 

The GI bill, noted Richard S. Jones, in his 
A History of the American Legion, “was the 
largest single legislative achievement of the 
Legion.” 

It was for sure. It was also an earnest 
promise by the American people—through 
Congress—that the United States was still a 
land of opportunity, and that for the vet- 
erans, the GI bill was the key to that oppor- 
tunity. 

The Nation made good its pledge. The 
veterans made good the opportunities, of 
which the major ones were education and 
training, readjustment allowance; job-find- 
ing aid; loans for homes, farms, and busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Of the more than 7,800,000 ex-GI’'s who 
participated in GI bill training and educa- 
tion, some 2,200,000 attended colleges and 
universities; 3,500,000 went to schools below 
the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job 
training; and 700,000 enrolled in institu- 
tional on-farm training. 

“The universal verdict of the accredited 
schools, colleges and universities is that 
veterans aided by the GI bill of rights made 
excellent use of their opportunities. The 
Nation is decidedly better off than it would 
have been had these returning veterans re- 
ceived no further education at public ex- 
pense,” declared Earl J. McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in urging 
Congress to extend the GI bill benefits to 
the veterans of the Korean war. 

On the same occasion Dean Chester H 
Katenkamp, of Baltimore Junior College, 
speaking officially for the 450 schools belong- 
ing to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges—and unofficially sounding the unl- 
versal chord of approval by the Nation's 
educational leaders—put it this way: 

“We believe that the GI bill of rights 
was one of the most constructive and bene- 
ficial pieces of legislation ever passed for 
veterans, that its real benefits will continue 
for a long period of time by reason of the 
fact that education and training will pro- 
duce better citizens and more efficient and 
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11 Saw the GI Bill Written, by David 
Camelon, the American Legion magazne 
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pr ductive workers and professional people. 

“we believe that the GI bill of rights 
js an investment by the Government which 
will really pay dividends in better citizen- 
ship, better workers, and people more compe- 
tent to support the Government.” 

yet a few months after the GI bill was 
passed, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, then chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, publicly 
decried the new program. Colleges and uni- 
yersities, he said, would be converted into 
educational hobo jungles, and the veterans 
into educational hoboes. 

Never was a prophecy wronger. 

Ten years later it had been proved beyond 
a doubt that the veteran-student was more 
serious minded, more intent on getting 
ahead, and maturer than the nonveteran. 
Typical were the results of a 314-year study 
at Brooklyn College which concluded that the 
veterans held a slight but consistent su- 
periority over the nonveterans students. 

College standards, instead of falling, as 
direfully predicted by GI bill opponents, 
rose under the impact of GI students quest- 
ine for knowledge. 

“The veterans have brought stability, ma- 
turitvy, higher standards of work, and a 
broadened adult viewpoint to the class- 
rooms and compus,” commented the social 
survey magazine, School and Society, 6 years 
after World War II. 

Through the GI bill, the VA noted in its 
10th anniversary summary of the program, 
World War II veterans have become the best 
educated group of people in the history of 
the United States. 

Backing up this VA assertion is a study by 

the United States Census Bureau which 
shows that the average male veteran has 
completed high school and gone ahead for 
some college work, while the average male 
onveteran has only completed 2 years of 
igh school. 
The advantage of educational privileges 
ider the GI bill used by many veterans 
{ter completing their service is listed by 
ensus as one of the major factors contrib- 
uting to this difference in educational 
achievement. 

Another Census survey reveals that vet- 
erans have generally shot ahead of nonvet- 
erans in earnings. 


es 
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In 1947, according to the survey, the 
median income of male veterans between 25 
and 34 years of age, was only $2,401, as 
against $2,585 for nonvets in the same age 


bracket. Six years later, the median income 
of the veterans rose 51 percent, to $3,631, 
while the median income of nonveterans rose 
only 19 percent, to $3,065. 

“The higher income of these veterans may 
reflect the combined influence of the increase 
in work experience and the higher level of 
education which veterans have achieved as 
compared with nonveterans,” the Census 
Bureau commented. 

‘The heavy flow of ex-GI’s into college stim- 
ulated university expansion programs, and 
gave a vigorous boost to the junior-college 
movement. The §2 billion in tuition and 
fees proved to be a financial shot in the arm 
for the hard-pressed schools. The tuition 
and subsistence permitted tens of thousands 
of young Americans to go to college who 


Would have been unable to further their edu- 
cation simply for the lack of funds. 
Furthermore, reports the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pund study, the fact that many vet- 
frans did take advantage of the GI educa- 
Uonal benefits to go to college is bound to 


fpread the desire for higher education and 
: affect the long-run enrollment trend 
ipward. 

Ske terans surging into below-college-level 
Classrooms sparked the creation of some 
‘600 new educational and training institu- 


8 S. Public schools created and expanded 


training classes to aid the eager ex-GI’s. 


ewe erans trained in the under-college- 


schools showed, through a sampling 
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poll, that they felt the Government and they 
themselves had received value for money 
spent on their education. A large number of 
the veterans replying to the poll expressed 
thanks to the Nation for the opportunity 
afforded them by the GI bill. The survey 
disclosed that 3 out of 4 veterans had found 
a@ job as a direct result of their training. 

On-the-job training, despite widely pub- 
licized abuses by a small minority of veterans 
and chiseling schools, also made a substantial 
contribution to the national interest. The 
trainees were given the opportunity to earn 
while learning a trade. 

During the peak of the on-job enrollment, 
the National Association of State Approval 
Agencies queried 19,000 participating em- 
ployers. The poll disclosed that the em- 
ployers wanted to continue their job-train- 
ing programs by a preference of 3 to 1, 
and that they consider the programs worth- 
while by a vote of 6 to 1. 

The survey also revealed that more than 
one-third of the vet trainees had been hired 
by the firms which had trained them, and 
that half as many again were working else- 
where in jobs for which they had been 
trained under the GI bill. A congressional 
committee, while deploring abuses in the 
program, nonetheless reached the conclusion 
that with 65 percent of the veterans in on- 
job training having reached their employ- 
ment objective, the program had been highly 
satisfactory. 

A study of training courses pursued by vet- 
erans under the GI bill “leaves the impres- 
sion” that the “vast majority” of the veteran- 
trainees “were interested in advancing them- 
selves and attaining a secure position in so- 
ciety,” according to an official information 
bulletin published by the VA Department of 
Veterans Benefits. 

This training, the VA bulletin added, “gen- 
erally prepared them for occupations which 
require a considerable amount of ability and 
skill and constitute important elements of 
our economy.” 

Key factors of the well-being of a nation 
include the skills of its workers, the abilities 
of its businessmen, the capacity of its pro- 
fessional men, and the husbandry of its 
farmers. No single national program ever 
gave sO many people so many skills in s0 
many pursuits as did the GI bill. 

One-third of all who took GI bill training 
enrolled in craft, trade, and industrial 
courses. More than 700,000 went into me- 
chanical training, principally for repairing 
autos. Nearly 450,000 went into radio and 
communications fields. Over 380,000 under- 
took training as carpenters, bricklayers, ce- 
ment workers, plasterers, painters, plumbers, 
pipefitters, and tilesetters. Metalworking at- 
tracted more than 280,000 ex-GI’s, including 
62,000 who specialized in Jewelry and watch 
repairing. ‘Another 180,000 vets trained as 
electricians or in electrical equipment manu- 
facturing. Refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing courses drew more than 115,000 vets. 

One-tenth of the veterans (around 700,000) 
enrolled in managerial or business adminis- 
tration training. More than 100,000 ex-GI’s 
went into law courses, and over 240,000 into 
accounting and auditing. The clerical and 
sales occupations attracted more than 430,000 
vets. 

Teaching was the objective of 238,000 vet- 
erans, and 744,000 veterans aimed at becom- 
ing scientists. The social studies and social 
welfare work were pursued by some 100,000 
ex-servicemen. Over 460,000 vets were 
trained in the humanities. Some 158,000 
veterans were given special training in do- 
mestic, personal, and protective services. 

Nearly 10 percent of all the veterans train- 
ing under the GI bill aimed for agricultural 
goals, chiefly through the on-farm institu- 
tional training, a combination of classroom 
studies and practical farmwork. 

In 1952, a House Select Committee, headed 
by Representative OLIN TEAGUE, Of Texas, 
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after an intensive investigation of the GI 
— programs, reported to Congress as fol- 
OWS: 

“As a readjustment device, there is little 
question that the educational program pro- 
vided a spot for literally millions of young, 
bewildered veterans. 

“It provided a place where they could 
learn, live, and at the same time adjust them- 
selves to their civilian surroundings. 

“Almost every American knows a young 
ex-serviceman who entered training, found 
his life’s work, settled down, and is now 
doing well. 

“It is significant to note that there has 
been no national incident of any importance 
involving disgruntled exservicemen * * * fol- 
lowing the termination of World War II. 
This fact cannot be overemphasized. Our 
servicemen returned in great numbers at a 
time when industry was attempting to switch 
to peacetime production, and the future of 
the Nation was uncertain.” 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the GI 
bill education and training benefits is a 
single sentence from the Teague committee 
report: 

“The good that has been accomplished 
and which will show itself more clearly in 
each succeeding year and in succeeding gen- 
erations is incalculable.” 

A second major element of the GI bill— 
readjustment allowances—was so subjected 
to bad publicity through a relatively small 
number of abuses that even today there is 
little understanding by the public of the 
beneficent impact of this provision on the 
Nation’s economy and general welfare. 

At the unyielding insistence of the Ameri- 
can Legion the GI bill contained a provi- 
sion which provided that GI’s returning to 
civilian life would be given $20 a week as a 
readjustment allowance, for a maximum of 
52 weeks, while seeking work. It was easy 
for the GI bill detractors to pin—unjustiy— 
the label of 52-20 Club on the entire pro- 
gram. 

Yet those who have studied this facet of 
the GI bill are convinced that the readjust- 
ment allowance was an important factor in 
the integration of some 14 million veterans 
into the Nation’s labor force within a few 
years after the end of the war, with a mini- 
mum of confusion to the Nation and hard- 
ship to the veterans. 

Consider that near the end of World 
War II there were 54 million persons in 
the civilian labor force, hardly any unem- 
ployed. When the fighting ceased the war 
plants closed down, other plants shut down 
temporarily to convert from wartime to 
peacetime production. 

In the midst of this economic shock some 
11 million veterans were dumped on the 
labor market within a period of 12 months. 
For practical purposes, nearly all of thera 
were unemployed. 

Leading economists freely predicted that 
the idle would quickly number seven million, 
and they urged business and Government 
alike to make decisions based upon an im- 
pending postwar economic collapse. 

In fact there were no riots, no armies of 
apples peddlers, no marches by hungry vet- 
erans seeking to aid of their Government. 
The public at large was hardly conscious of a 
veterans’ unemployment problem. 

The readjustment allowance served as a 
cushion—together with mustering out pay— 
to tide the veteran over the rough period 
between discharge and getting a job. 

During the 5-year life of the readjustment 
allowance program, nearly 9 million veterans 
drew weekly payments, amounting to around 
$4 billion in all. 

Some 10 percent of the payments went 
to self-employed veterans needing a little 
help while getting started in a business or 
profession. 

The average veteran who drew his allow- 
ance did so for only 19 weeks. One cut of 
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19 veterans exhausted his full 52 weeks of 
payment rights. VA studies make it clear 
that few veterans sought to stay on the idle 
rolis. On the contrary, many of the veter- 
ans applied for readjustment allowances 
only after weeks of seeking for work on 
their own. 

Upon the virtual completion of the so- 
called 52-20 program, the VA, in 1951, as- 
sessed this benefit as follows: 

“With the help of the readjustment allow- 
ance program, millions of veterans were suc- 
cessfully fed into the labor market, as de- 
mands and opportunities arose, without 
either violent disturbance to the national 
economy or undue hardship to the veterans.” 

Despite the rush for jobs and training on 
the part of the veterans discharged from 
the Armed Forces, the GI bill encouraged 
them to take vocational counseling So as to 
help them find their way to a worthwhile 
objective. VA gave more than 2 million vets 
vocational counseling before clearing them 
for education or training. The Department 
of Labor—through its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and its Veterans Employment 
Service—provided job ccunseling for more 
than 2,500,000 veterans, and then gave the 
veterans priority in job referrals. 

Through these provisions of the GI bill, 
veterans have become “the best educated, 
the best trained, and probably the best 
occupationally adjusted group of people in 
the history of the United States,” declared 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Among those well trained and well ad- 
justed for their life work are the thousands 
of veterans who, under terms of the GI bill, 
received institutional on-the-farm training, 
and bought their own farms. 

More than 750,000—1 out of 10 of all vet- 
erans taking education or training—com- 
bined classroom studies in successful farm- 
ing (including instruction in the most effec- 
tive management, production, and marketing 
techniques) along with practical training on 
the farm. 

These veterans “have gone far in rais- 
ing the standards of living for themselves 
and their families,” according to congres- 
sional testimony by A. P. Fatherree, speak- 
ing for the American Vocational Association 
Committee on Institutional On-Farm Train- 
ing Program. 

In‘ Mississippi! alone nearly 40,000 vet- 
erans have enrolied in the program, he said. 
Among the accomplishments of these vet- 
erans, he cited an increase in their net 
income of $150 million in 5 years; more than 
10,000 farms bought; construction of dwell- 
ings and farm buildings, and _ repairs, 
amounting to $24 million; purchases of $16 
million in home appliances; expenditures of 
$30 million for farm machinery and repairs. 

These veterans also bought more than 
11,000 pure-bred dairy cattle, 8,300 pure-bred 
beef cattle, 18,000 registered hogs. They 
seeded and mineralized 201,000 acres of land; 
and, as a result of their training, they 
painted more than 15,500 homes; added elec- 
tricity for more than 12,500 families; added 
some 4,000 bathrooms to their farm homes; 
installed running water in more than 9,000 
farm homes. 

Backed up by their know-how, more than 
67,000 veterans obtained GI bill farm loans, 
guaranteed by the VA. Of these, haH went 
into specialized operations, the rest into 
diversified crops. 

Five times as many more veterans, more 
than 369,000, obtained special farm and farm 
operation loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which through another provision of 
the GI bill gave veterans preference in the 
obtaining of farm loans based largely on 
personal integrity. Under both loan pro- 
grams, the veterans have proven to be out- 
standing credit risks. Veterans have repaid, 
for example, more than half of the $505,790,- 
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000 farm operating money they have borrow- 
ed to date. 

As in the case of agriculture, thousands 
of veterans combined their GI bill training 
with a GI bill loan to go into business for 
themselves. Some 221,000 vets obtained 
business loans amounting to more than $600 
million in all. 

A small percentage of these ex-servicemen, 
12,300, defaulted. The remainder, however, 
appear to have made good. More than half 
of the business loans have already been 
repaid. 

Again, not only the veterans themselves, 
but the country as a whole has benefited. 
For as these veterans became successful in 
their new enterprises they created jobs in 
their communities, and helped create or 
maintain prosperity in the Nation. 

In terms of both short and long range 
national impact, the GI bill home loan pro- 
gram stands second only to the GI bill edu- 
cation and training program. By helping the 
veteran establish his own home, and there- 
by raising his standard of living, the GI bill 
created a tremendous demand for consumer 
goods of all kinds, energized the construc- 
tion and allied industries, and invigorated 
the economic health of the United States. 
Yet, as in the education-training program, 
the most important contribution from the 
housing provisions of the GI bill is the hu- 
man factor. Good housing means ‘better 
citizens; better citizens mean better commu- 
nities, better States, and a better Nation. 

Four million veterans have taken advan- 
tage of the GI bill loan guaranty to estab- 
lish a home. About $29 billion in home 
loans has been stimulated into action 
through this demand for better living. Vet- 
erans have already repaid in full $3,800,- 
600,000 worth of GI loans (680,000 homes) 
and have reduced their mortgages by an- 
other $4 billion. Up to now, veterans mort- 
gage defaults have amounted to about one- 
half of 1 percent of the home loans. 

“This remarkable record is unexcelled in 
the history of credit experience,” declared 
Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 

“For the success of their programs, the 
veterans themselves should be accorded the 
most enthusiastic plaudits. They again have 
justified the Nation’s confidence in them.” 

The veterans home loan program made a 
definite contribution to the improvement 
of American housing. In the midst of the 
stampede for housing right after World War 
II, the Veterans Administration increasing- 
ly tightened up its minimum construction 
and property standards. The VA regula- 
tions, along with the rules of the Federal 
Housing Administration, provided standards 
for structural soundness which have become 
the generally accepted criteria for urban 
residential construction. 

At every income level, according to a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics survey, veterans 
tended to buy less expensive houses than 
nonveterans, “probably to keep the size of 
their monthly payments within manageable 
limits * ° *.” 

Another Labor Department study con- 
cludes that “the VA-guaranty program was 
a major factor in bringing about large-scale 
construction of moderate priced homes.” 

The industrial impact of the GI home loan 
can be assessed by the fact that the out- 
standing indebtedness on these loans is more 
than $19 billion or about one-fourth of the 
total outstanding residential mortgage debt. 
The GI home loan has made a substantial 
contribution to the growth and expansion 
of mortgage and real-estate companies, in- 
surance companies, mutual-savings banks, 
commercial banks, and saving and loan as- 
sociations. The coming of the GI loan con- 
siderably changed the investment pattern 
of the lending institutions. More than 
15,000 different institutional lenders have 
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had an active interest in the GI loan. In 
1953 alone, more than 17,000 builders eon. 
structed homes for sale to GI’s under the 
VA home-loan guaranty program. 

Even today, 11 years since enactment of 
the GI bill, the veterans are having an enor. 
mous impact on the Nation’s construction 
industry and housing market. Some 3 mij. 
lion additional World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans are likely to get GI loans 
for new housing before their benefit expires, 
according to a VA forecast. 


Even as the immediate effects of the Worlq 
War II GI bill run out, the rich harvest that 
was planted by the American Legion back 
in 1944 has already reseeded itself. The Gr 
bill of rights had become so woven into the 
fabric of American life that no sooner haq 
the Korean war broken out, than Congress— 
with hardly a murmur of opposition— 
quickly provided a GI bill tailored to fit the 
needs of the Nation’s new crop of veterans. 

The newer GI bill differs from the old 
in that it, founded on experience, contains 
(a) fewer loopholes for abuses, (b) improved 
procedures, and (c) more stringent stand- 
ards. Basically, the newer GI bill of rights, 
through the education-training program, 
unemployment compensation, and easy-to- 
obtain loans, proclaims the “same, new 
theme’’—the right to opportunity for the 
man and woman who served our country 
in time of need. And as with the World 
War II bill, the Nation will be stronger in 
goods, jobs, and people, because of the Korea 
GI bill of rights. 





Dixon-Yates Would Plunge a Dagger in 
the Heart of TVA, Bring About Higher 
Electric Rates to Consumers, and Guar- 
anteed Huge Profits to the Holding 
Company Combine 


FXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a resolution ad- 
dressed to the Congress, which was 
adopted by the American Public Power 
Association in recent convention at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The resolution follows: 

DrIxoN-YaTES CONTRACT 


Whereas the so-called Dixon-Yates-AEC 
power contract was privately negotiated, 
without competitive bidding, and imposes 
upon all the taxpayers of the Nation a power 
cost to AEC of over $100 million more than 
would have been required had an equivalent 
amount of power been obtained from 4 
power plant built by TVA; and 


Whereas under this contract there is pro- 
vided a huge subsidy for two giant utility 
holding companies who have as their purpose 
the encirclement, curtailment, and eventual 
destruction of TVA; and 


Whereas such eventual destruction of 
TVA would remove its great value as 4 Na- 
tional asset and yardstick in holding power 
rates down, the results of which have been 
the saving of untold millions of dollars 
ratepayers ail over the Nation, and particu- 
larly to the whole Nation for the Gover!- 


ment’s national defense power costs; and 
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whereas the Dixon-Yates combine arro- 
gantly proposes to use as engineers and con- 
tractors upon the project a firm whose en- 
eineering and construction methods have 
peen publicly criticized as being wasteful 
nd uneconomic by Officials of our Govern- 
ment upon other power projects, for which 
they have been engineers and contractors, 
.us unnecessarily adding millions of dol- 
ters to the Government’s power costs on 
these projects; and 

Whereas the dispute over the Dixon-Yates- 
spc contract has plunged the Atomic Ener- 

Commission into the middle of a political 
roversy, entirely foreign to the purposes 
which it was created, thus causing wide- 
d loss of public confidence in its ability 
ury out its designated program: Now, 
fore, be it 
R olved— 
1. We urge the Atomic Energy Commis- 
n to cancel the Dixon-Yates power con- 


2. We urge the Congress, after cancella- 
tion of the contract, to make possible the 
struction of a powerplant by TVA to 
' rnish an amount of power equivalent to 
that “proposed to be furnished by Dixon- 
Yates under this contract, and 
3. We urge the Congress, in the event the 
ArC does not do this, to deny appropria- 
tions to AEC, and also to TVA, for the pur- 
pose of completing the contract. 





The Fundamentals of TVA—An Adventure 
in Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
‘om the Florence Times, Florence, Ala. 
urge the entire membership of the 
fouse to read this splendid article: 

‘HE FUNDAMENTALS OF TVA—AN ADVENTURE 
IN FalTH 


For more than a century the Tennessee 
r was a stream of great undeveloped and 
wasted power, a potential inland waterway, a 
troyer of life and property as it ran in 
year after year. American capital, pri- 
e and public, bypassed the Tennessee Val- 
and chose instead to invest in other 
Why? The priceless resources of 
area—sunshine, soil, water, and human 

were not working together. 
creation of TVA May 18, 1933—-22 years 
stablished a new administrative re- 
to restore harmony. TVA’s job was 
lild the river so it would serve and 
troy. TWVA’s job was to see to it that 
ts about the wise use of water, soil, 
rals, and climate were discovered and 
available to become part of the every- 
Gay working life of the people and their 

“tate and local governments. 
ese are the essential facts of the TVA’s 
r story: 

|. Fiood control is now an accomplished 


al 


ey et ee 


«. A 9-foot navigation channel 630 miles 
connects the Appalachian Mountains 
the Mississippi River. Freight traffic 

Cn-miles has increased thirtyfold since 

and the end of the growth is nowhere 

‘ght. Shippers save $12 million a year 

; cheaper water transport. The safe, 

water lakes are never idle, winter or 
timer, day or night. 
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3. Today, the Tennessee River neither de- 
stroys nor sinks into idleness. Waterpower 
once wasted now is transformed into elec- 
tricity, consumed by households, farmers, 
industries, and great atomic plants. It earns 
more than enongh revenue to pay its own 
costs and repay the Federal Government for 
its appropriations invested in power. De- 
mand for electricity for defense and peace- 
time use has outstripped the power capa- 
bilities of the river, requiring huge steam 
plants which soon will be TVA’s main source 
of power—and this investment, too, is repaid 
to the Government through power earnings. 

4. TVA’s low electric rates have been an 
example for the Nation and a check on the 
power rates of privately owned utilities. 
Consumer savings resulting from lower pri- 
vate power rates—and among the important 
consumers is Uncle Sam—run to the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Earnings for the 
private utility stockholders at the same time 
have swelled. 

5. Fertilizers developed, tested, and de- 
monstrated by TVA are speeding a revolution 
in southern agriculture. Pastures are sup- 
planting broom sedge and sassafras briers. 
Dairying and stock farms are returning a 
better living than corn or cotton. Forest 
industries are growing and trees are becom- 
ing a money crop. Erosion is declining and 
water is retained to do its work on the land. 
The use of fertilizer is increasing nationwide. 


6. By stimulating the interest of State and 
local agencies close to the people, TVA has 
opened new avenues for joint action against 
common problems, strengthening State and 
local initiative. Real incomes are rising, cre- 
ating new buying power for the entire coun- 
try. Per capita income in the valley has gone 
from 44 percent to 60 percent of the national 
average. 

7. TVA power furnishes the base for some 
of the most strategic defense industry of the 
Nation. Two giant atomic plants operate 
in the valley, as well as a great Air Force 
supersonic wind tunnel, a guided-missile in- 
stallation, and vital light-metal industries 
for jet aircraft; these deferse plants and 
industries wiil by 1957 be using 75 percent of 
TVA power, 

These are some of the facts which have 
made TVA’s 22 years of creative effort a co- 
operative adventure in faith—faith in man’s 
ability to voluntarily achieve harmony be- 
tween human pursuits in making a living and 
nature’s fruitful habits of growth and pro- 
duction. 

And these are some of the reasons why TVA 
dams carry the label “Built for the people 
of the United States.” ‘Today, sunshine, soil, 
water, and human beings are working to- 
gether in a once economically depressed 
Tennessee Valley. 

All America benefits. 





Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr.FORD. Mr Speaker, whenever the 
Armenian people are mentioned, I think 
of the many substantial contributions 
Americans of Armenian descent have 
made to our national prosperity and free 
way of life. And I realize that Armeni- 
ians represent another important na- 
tional building block along with many 
other nationalities upon which our coun- 
try has grown powerful. 
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As with those Americans of Dutch, 
Polish, German, or any other national 
origin—each has united on this con- 
tinent with some positive contribution 
to the greatness of America which helps 
our country stand firm as the bulwark 
of freedom. 

Armenians have not only given us 
great material gains from their own cul- 
tural, business, and artistic heritage but 
Armenians have given us an inner spirit- 
ual strength to help us believe in free- 
dom and all for which it stands. For 
what national group understands the 
yoke of oppression better than they? 
What nation has demonstrated more 
actively its longing for a free atmosphere 
in which to live? 

Tomorrow, May 28, is a day upon 
which to stop and consider the back- 
ground of these brave people. For al- 
though small in population, they are 
united in their courage and determina- 
tion. On this day, in 1918, Armenia 
achieved its goal of independence after 
centuries of rule dictated by Romans, 
Arabs, Turks, and Russians. Their in- 
dependence was short-lived, because in 
September of 1920 they were again 
lashed to cruel oppression, this time by 
Russian dictatorship. But there is much 
more to any nation than meets the eye. 
Armenia has proved this wtih its great 
spirit and dedication which can never be 
chained in subjugation. So, although 
their country may not be physically free, 
the spirit of this small nation can never 
be anything but free, and this spirit will 
permeate to many corners of our country 
as well as of the entire world. 





Academic Grand Slam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre ‘Times-Leader Evening 
News May 19, 1955, which lauds the aca- 
Gemic accomplishment of Richard 
Eugene Carr, Plymouth, Pa., for over- 
coming almost insurmountable odds in 
an extremely competitive examination 
for entry into the first class at the new 
United States Air Force Academy in 
Colorado. I, his congressional Repre- 
sentative, would like to extend my heart- 
felt congratulations to this young man 
for a jcb exceptionally well done and 
wish him, as well as the other 300 young 
men entering the Academy this year, the 
best of luck and happiness in the years 
that follow. 

The editorial! follows: 

To this newspaper, it was especially grati- 
fying to learn that Richard Eugene Carr, of 
Plymouth, had been accepted for the first 
class of cadets to enter the new United 
States Air Force Academy in Colorado. He 
is a Little Merchant and an honor student 
at Plymouth High School. 

More than 6,000 American youths, 
cream of the crop, dlied for the 


the 
301 





had ap; 
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available appointments, for the odds he 
had to overcome were 20 to1. That he suc- 
cessfully met this stiff competition attests 
to his qualifications and attainments. 

With so many clamoring for admission, 
the Air Force could be even more exacting 
than normally. The prestige of being a 
member of the first class at the Academy 
made the appointments especially desirable. 
Each of these cadets will be a marked man 
and can be expected to go far in this branch 
of the service. 

It is a pleasure to join with his hometown 
and alma mater in offering congratulations 
and best wishes. 


If This Is Monopoly—How Very 
Delightful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent obtained in the 
House yesterday, I insert in the Rrecorb 
an editorial entitled “If This Is Monop- 
oly—How Very Delightful,” from the 
Waukesha Daily Freeman, of Waukesha, 
Wis., under date of Monday, May 2, 1955. 
Since the committee is having executive 
meetings to consider this problem, I 
think the editorial very timely. The edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

Ir Tuts Is MoNOPOLY—How VERY DELIGHTFUL 


Attorney General Vernon Thomson of Wis- 
consin testified last week before a House 
committee in Washington that the people of 
this State are victims of a monopolistic sys- 
tem of producing and distributing natural 
gas. The attorney general—like the Wau- 
kesha city council, its attorney and others— 
is on record as opposed to a bill by Repre- 
sentative Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
which would free independent producers of 
natural gas from control of the Federal 
Power Commission. Attorney Thomson’s 
statement is spectacular and alarming but 
we seriously question its veracity. It so hap- 
pens that a survey of natural gas prices 
charged in Waukesha has been made by a 
nationally known economist, Dr. John W. 
Boatwright, for presentation to the commit- 
tees in Congress studying this question. It 
is believed to be the first of its kind and it 
discloses some very interesting data. 

The introduction of natural gas to Wau- 
kesha, the study reveals, reduced the average 
cost per thousand cubic feet for residential 
gas service by nearly one-half from 1949 
prices. The average cost per thousand cubic 
feet for residential service by Wisconsin Nat- 
ural Gas Co. in 1949 was $2.88 on an equiva- 
lent basis. The company converted to nat- 
ural gas from manufactured ges in February, 
1950. In 1953, the average cost for the same 
residential service was $1.48. During the 
1949-53 period, the average use of natural 
gas per residential customer served by the 
company increased from 16,800 cubic feet 
per year to 51,300 cubic feet per year. 

Prices received by independent producers 
in the fields where the Waukesha gas supply 
originates represent only a minor portion of 
the prices ultimately paid by consumers. 
Producers received an average of 9.5 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in 1953, an increase of 
1.3 cents per thousand cubic feet from 1950. 
Thus, despite a slight increase in field price, 
the introduction of low-priced natural gas 
was responsible for very substantial reduc- 
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tions in average residential consumer costs. 
Costs of transporting the gas from the pro- 
ducing fields to the company rose slightly 
during the period, as reflected in average de- 
livered costs at the Waukesha city gate. Av- 
erage delivered cost was 28.2 cents per thous- 
and cubic feet in 1950 and 35 cents in 1953. 
The splendid price performance record 
shown by the foregoing was compiled during 
the period when there were no Federai con- 
trols upon natural-gas production. The 
pending legislation would, of course, con- 
tinue controls upon the transportation and 
distribution phases of the industry, just as 
they have always been, and would provide 
additional safeguards for the consumer. But 
in answer to the Attorney General’s cries of 
“wolf” on the Harris bill, we can only reply: 
“If a natural-gas monopoly has produced 
the price the peopie of this community now 
enjoy, what a delightful monopoly it is.” 


The Letter Carviers’ Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Providence Journal, 
Providence, R. I., for May 26, 1955. This 
article is a letter to the editor entitled 
“The Letter Carriers’ Position,” written 
by John B. Martin, president of branch 
15, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. 

The thoughts expressed in this letter 
are an excellent example of the fair and 
reasoned approach which these Federal 
employees have applied to a question of 
vital importance to them. It must have 
been with heavy hearts that they learned 
of the Presidential veto of their much- 
needed raise—particularly in view of the 
previous pattern of complete Presiden- 
tial acceptance of other governmental 
pay raises. 

Yet, though undoubtedly deeply dis- 
appointed, they make no recriminations 
but confine themselves to gratefully ac- 
knowledging any help extended to them. 
In my opinion, the letter is indicative 
of the dignified manner in which postal 
employees have regularly conducted 
their affairs. 

The letter follows: 

THe LErrTerR CARRIERS’ POSITION 

As president of branch 15, National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers, which is composed 
of all letter carriers within the confines of 
the Providence postal district, I extend to 
you and your staff our sincere feeling of ap- 
preciation for your recent editorials wherein 
you clearly indicated why the postal pay 
bill should not have been vetoed. 

At the present time, when many varied 
opinions are being presented both pro and 
con on the question, it is rather difficult 
for us, the local letter carriers, to present our 
position to the public. I feel quite confident 
that you convinced your readers through 
these editorials, which were concise, factual, 
and to the point, of the fairness of the bill. 

In regard to the recent increases in con- 
gressional and military salaries to which 
you referred in your editorials, T wish to 
emphasize that letter carriers, both locally 
and on the national level, not only appre- 
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ciated the worthiness of these bills put ; 
many instances urged their passage Tene 
it was felt that such action was far overdue 

In conclusion, regardless of the ultimate 
outcome of our salary legislation, whethe 
we shall receive compensation to which vo 
feel we are justifiably entitled or, for tine 
second year, through the power of the veto, 
we shall once again find ourselves in the 
unenviable position of the forgotten men 
your editorials in our behalf and for public 
information shall be remembered by the let. 
ter carriers. 


JOHN B. Martin, 
President, Branch 15, National AS80< 
ciation of Letter Carriers, 
PROVIDENCE. 


The Russian Air Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we were 
subjected this week to a chatty bit of 
so-called reassurance of the American 
people about the threat implied in the 
report of combat-ready groups of big, 
modern Soviet jet bombers. The Sec- 
retary of Defense blandly intimated that 
there was not anything for us to worry 
about, that all the defense plans of the 
administration were working out won- 
derfully, and that our alleged “bulge” 
over Soviet airpower was still an ade- 
quate “bulge.” 

It does not seem to me that we should 
dismiss so lightly the truly alarming re- 
ports that have reached us about Soviet 
development of long-range airpower. 
There is talk now of “speeding up” the 
actual delivery of our own modern jet- 
powered B-52’s. But we need a very seri- 
ous reappraisal of our situation, of 
whether we are doing enough. I hope 
that the Armed Services Committee will 
undertake a new look at the doctrine that 
we can get stronger faster by cutting 
down our long-range program. 

Stewart Alsop, columnist, has a column 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald that pinpoints the question of what 
our problems are and that suggests the 
Secretary of Defense is reading a mis- 
taken picture of Soviet airpower. His 
analysis is so clear, and presents So serl- 
ous a report of the feelings of our own 
Air Force leaders, that I offer it for the 
RECORD: 

THE KNow-How MytTH 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

At his press conference a few days 48°, 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 4d- 
ministered the expected large dose of sooth- 
ing sirup when he was asked about the 
status of American and Soviet air power. 
Technological know-how, one of his sub- 
ordinates pointed out, is “the real key to su- 
periority in the air,” and Secretary Wilson 
made plain his conviction that American 
know-how is somehow inherently and u- 
questionably superior. 

No doubt this conviction is entirely sincere. 
It is difficult for Americans, especially Amer- 
icans with Secretary Wilson’s background, 
believe that the backward Russians really 4° 
capable of surpassing this country in teci- 
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nological achievement. Yet the cold, hard 
facts suggests that the Russians have done 
just that, and the British, too, for that 
atter. 
— jet engines. The power of a jet 
engine, which largely determines the quality 
of a jet plane, is measured in thousands of 
pounds of thrust. Our best operational Jet 
designed and produced by Pratt & 

Whitney, develops a claimed thrust of 10,000 
pounds. It isa fineengine. Yet there are at 
Jeast two and probably three British engines 
which develop more thrust than any opera- 
tional engine produced in this country. 

Indeed, although the aircraft industry does 
not shout the fact from the house tops, 
American air power is dependent to a re- 
markable degree on British-designed engines 
manufactured here on license from Britain. 
The most important single contribution to 
American air power of Secretary Wilson’s old 
company, General Motors, is probably the 
yoduction of British-designed Sapphire en- 
nes. American naval air is particularly 
nendent on British engine design. At least 
.e authority maintains that British jet 
1ow-how has rescued American air power 
rom near oblivion in the jet age. 

It should be a shock to most people’s Ccom- 
placency that the British, with a defense 
budget a tiny fraction of our own, should 
have moved so far ahead of us in Jet tech- 
nology. But it really ought to shock even 
Secretary Wilson’s complacency that the 
Soviets in turn are unquestionably ahead 
of the British. 

Consider the story of the Bison, the new 
Soviet heavy bomber. The Bison has 4 en- 


gines, as compared with 8 eigineés on its 


engine, 


I 
f 
Qa 
( 
k 
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American equivalent, the B-52. A single 
Bison was flown low over the American Em- 
bassy on May Day 1954. When pictures and 


performance data on this nose-thumbing 
gesture reached the Pentagon, the experts 
firured on their slide rules that each of the 
Bison's 4 engines must deliver a thrust of 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds. 

This meant almost double the thrust de- 
livered by any American jet engine and well 
above the thrust of any British engine. It 
meant a genuinely frightening technological 
lead for the Soviets. Rather than accept this 
meaning, with all its expensive implications, 
the Pentagon powers-that-be developed the 
Potemkin Village theory to explain the new 
bomber. Prince Potemkin was, of course, 
the favorite of Queen Catherine II, of Rus- 
§ He erected fake villages along the 
queen's route in order to delude and please 
I er 


Suppo: e, the Pentagon powers-that-be said, 


the R ians had made a fake heavy bomber 
outward characteristics like the Bison, 


to delude and frighten us. The experts 
gly figured that a fake Bison could be 
wered with engines of less than 8,000 
thrust, and thereafter the Potemkin 
theory to explain the Bison was 
put about. 
ihe recent flights over Moscow of forma- 
of operational Bisons knocked the 
ikin Village theory into smithereens. 
A feeble echo of the theory appeared in 
tary Wilson’s wistful press conference 
wk, to the effect that the planes might 
nd-made prototypes. But this notion 
n the face of all the evidence, and if 
eecretary Wilson really believes it, he is the 
4cSt Man in the Pentagon who does. 
In short, hard as it is to credit, the Soviets 
hieved a commanding technological 
‘ Over us in the Key field of jet engine 
This is, of course, no cause for de~ 
In other important fields, American 
e nology maintains a real advantage. 
“creover, thanks above all to our force of 
Well over a thousand B-47 medium bombers, 
We still probably enjoy a superior long-range 
power, despite our much weaker 


Wi 

but capable only of short hauls with no pay- 
] 

( 

] 


happily 


y } 
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Indeed, if Secretary Wilson had chosen to 
say what was really in the minds of most 
informed Air Force men, he could have done 
so very briefly—“Thank God for the B—47.” 
But even in this field of the medium bomber, 
where our superiority is still real, the So- 
viets are pushing hard with their equivalent 
aircraft, the Badger, which also has superior 
jet engines. And surely the above facts 
suggest that self-deceiving complacency 
about American know-how is as dangerous 
as the Bison and the Badger put together. 
There is plenty of evidence that Secretary 
Wilson and his associates are not only de- 
ceiving the people about the seriousness of 
the Soviet air-power threat—they are also 
deceiving themselves. 





Voting Is the Price Citizens Must Pay for 
Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s newspapers re- 
port that in Thursday’s British elections 
76 percent of all eligible British voters 
went to the polls and voted. This turn- 
out of voters was not regarded as good 
by Britishers since in the previous gen- 
eral British election 82 percent of the 
eligibles had voted. 

When, however, we Americans com- 
pare our own voter participation in gen- 
eral elections with that of the British, 
our American faces should turn red from 
shame. 

While an average of 71% Britishers out 
of every 10 eligibles appear to have voted 
yesterday in Great Britain, only 4 Ameri- 
cans in every 10 of voting age bothered 
to go to the polls last November for the 
elections in which 435 Members of our 
National House of Representatives and 
41 Members of the United States Senate 
were chosen. 

Bureau of the Census statistics reveal 
that last November there were 100,223,- 
000 Americans of voting age. Figures of 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives show that only 42,579,977 of these 
cast votes in last year’s 435 congressional 
elections. 

Had American voters turned out last 
November in the same percentage for the 
American congressional elections as the 
British did Thursday for their parlia- 
mentary elections, the vote in these 
American elections would have been 
about 76 million instead of the less than 
43 million votes that actualiy were cast. 

The 33 million American stay-at-home 
eligible voters who could and should 
have voted last November to bring our 
American voter participation up to the 
British standard have no ground for 
complaint if they do not get the quality 
of government they think they should 
have. 

If Government is not as good as voters 
think it should be, the blame lies as much 
upon the doorstep of the fellow who did 
not vote as upon that of the person who 
was elected. 
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This apathy about voting for congres- 
sional candidates in 1954 was not cen- 
tered in any special area. It existed 
everywhere throughout the United 
States, in every one of the 48 States and 
in all of the 435 congressional districts. 
The citizens of no State or congressional 
district in the Union could point with 
pride for having gotten out a big vote for 
last year’s elections. 

Voter apathy was greatest in the 
Southern States, apparently because of 
the South’s one-party system which re- 
sults in there being few contests in gen- 
eral elections. In Mississippi only 8.4 
percent of the people old enough to vote 
went to the polls in the November 1954 
congressional elections. On 1,181,000 
Mississippians of voting age, only 99,342, 
or less than 1 in every 12, voted last No- 
vember. Eleven out of every twelve Mis- 
sissippians stayed home election day. In 
Texas only 12.7 percent voted; in Louisi- 
ana, 13 percent; in Florida, 14.7 percent; 
in Alabama, 16 percent; and in Georgia, 
16.3 percent. In the States of the solid 
South, where there is only one political 
party, less than 1 person in every 6 both- 
ered to go to the polls. 

The States with the best voting record 
were Idaho with 64.2 percent of the eli- 
gibles voting and Utah with 63.5. Even 
in these best vote-participation States, 
it will be observed, one-third of the eli- 
gibles did not bother to vote. 

In only 6 out of the 48 States was the 
percentage of eligibles participating in 
the congressional elections of 1952 more 
than 60 percent. In 26 States out of the 
48, less than 50 percent of the eligibles 
went to the polls. 

Such public apathy toward congres- 
sional elections as was manifest last No- 
vember is not only deplorable. It is dan- 
gerous. The price good people must pay 
Yor good government is to go to the polls 
and vote. If good people stay away from 
the polls in vast numbers as they did last 
November, pressure groups, who seek 
special favors for themselves from gov- 
ernment, eventually will exercise far 
greater influence than their numbers 
justify. 

For the sake of argument let us as- 
sume that 80 percent of all eligible Amer- 
ican voters want only good government 
while only 20 percent have some special 
selfish interest of their own to serve. It 
is among the 80 percent who want noth- 
ing but good government that the great- 
est number of stay-at-home voters are 
found for they have no special selfish in- 
terest to serve that impels them to vote. 
On the other hand the 20 percent with 
some special selfish favor to seek from 
government almost always vote. 

If out of the 80 percent who want only 
good government, three-fourths stay 
home and only one-fourth goes to the 
polls then the 20 percent who want sel- 
fish favors from government will have 
just as many votes in an election as the 
4 times their number who want only good 
government. 

If good people who want good govern- 
ment continue to avoid their voting re- 
sponsibility, good government eventually 
will be lost. 

In Oregon, the democratic senatorial 
candidate won last November by a mar- 
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gin of only 2,462 votes. Despite enor- 
mous sums spent by both parties for 
campaigning in that Oregon election, 
about 500,000 eligibles out of 1,046,000 
did not vote. 

In New Jersey, the Republican candi- 
date won the United States senatorial 
race by a margin of 3,370 with more than 
1,500,000 eligibles failing to vote. 

In Michigan, the winning senatorial 
candidate had a majority of less than 
40,000. More than 2 million Michigan- 
der eligibles failed to vote. 

These few examples should indicate to 
every citizen that his or her vote is im- 
portant. In scores of national United 
States Senate and United States House 
of Representatives races the results 
might have been different had 5 percent 
of those who stayed at home bothered to 
go to the polls and vote. 

Almost everyone realizes the desir- 
ability of greater participation by citi- 
zens in voting. How to persuade these 
stay-at-homers to vote is the problem 
that must be solved. 

I have little faith in last-minute 
drives to get people to register and to 
vote. It is proper, of course, for news- 
papers, the radio, and other agencies to 
call to the attention of citizens that only 
so many days remain for registration 
and finally that a certain day is *!>ction 
day. I doubt very much, how. ., the 
wisdom or the benefit of last day door- 
to-door canvasses and the use of free 
automobile rides to the polls, except in 
the cases of shut-ins. 

The citizen who has to be dragged or 
hauled to the polls in order to get him 
to vote probably has not spent much 
time studying either the issues or the 
candidates. It is just as important, in 
my opinion, to have the vote polled a 
well-informed vote as it is to have it a 
numerically heavy one. 

The way to build up voter participa- 
tion in American elections, it seems to 
me, is by year-around educational proc- 
esses rather than through last-minute 
emotional appeals to get out the vote. 

Some of the great nonpartisan foun- 
dations could strike an effective blow for 
good government by studying why the 
citizens of most European nations par- 
ticipate so much more heavily in elec- 
tions than we Americans do, and then 
make their findings known to editors, 
columnists, commentators, ministers, 
educators, and the heads of great na- 
tional organizations so that a vast yvear- 
around educational campaign to stimu- 
late voter participation will be started. 

Church, farm, labor, parent-teacher 
organizations and service clubs, frater- 
nal orders, and other great national 
groups could do much to awaken Amer- 
icans that voting is an obligation of 
American citizenship that should pe 
exercised by all. 

Citizens should vote because they want 
to vote. Wendell Phillips, in revolution- 
ary days, said, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

It is equally true that voting in Amer- 
ica’s free elections is the price our citi- 
zens must pay for good government. 
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Unless Americans pay this price for 
good government they eventually will get 
bad government by selfish pressure 
groups. Government by selfish interests 
leads to irresponsible fiscal and economic 
policies. All history demonstrates that 
irresponsible fiscal and economic poli- 
cies in government finally, inevitably, 
will destroy both security and prosperity. 

It is well to remember on election day 
the Benjamin Franklin adage that “for 
the want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for 
the want of a shoe, the horse was lost; 
for the want of a horse, the rider was 
lost; for the want of a rider, the battle 
was lost; and for the want of a battle, 
the kingdom was lost, and all for the 
want of a horseshoe nail.” 

Each of us as citizens are the nail upon 
which good government hangs. By vot- 
ing we drive a nail for good government. 

Americans should go to the polls when 
they have bad government to vote that 
bad government out of office. They 
should remember, also, that it is just as 
important that they go to the polls when 
they have good government to keep that 
good government in office. 

Each person’s vote is the price he or 
She pays for good government. 


Attached to this speech is a table 
showing, first, the civilian population of 
each State that was eligible to vote last 
November; second, the number of votes 
cast in last November’s congressional 
elections; and, third, the percentage of 
eligible persons in each State who voted: 


Voter participation in the 1954 congressional 
election, by States 


Percent- 
age of 
voting 

popula- 
tion 4 


ee 


United States_.../ 100, 223,000 | 42, 579, 977 
279, 789 
223, 402 
280, 264 

3, 873, 281 
480, 084 
935, 744 
144, 236 
326, 287 
350, 171 
226, 012 

3, 257, 721 

1, 586, 631 
817, 253 
614, 989 
668, 488 
216, 323 
241, 443 
638, 875 

1, 782, 722 


Civilian Vo 
population ior 
ot voting 
age, 1954! 


tes cast 
Repre- 
sentative ? 


1, 747, 000 
563, 000 
1, 090, 000 
8, 018, 000 
865, 000 
1, 485, 000 
231, 000 
2, 217, 000 
2, 147, 000 
352, 000 
6, 023, 000 
2, 658, 000 
1, 648, 000 
1, 259, 000 
1, 698, 000 
1, 663, 000 
569, 000 

1, 585, 000 
3, 289, 000 
4, 360, 000 2, 133, 390 
1, 917, 000 1, 131, 492 
1, 181, 000 99, 342 
2, 678, 000 1, 184, 813 
378, 000 224, 5&7 
857, 000 406, 692 
135, 000 77, 639 
341, 000 191, 818 
3, 497, 000 1, 786, 853 
396, 000 188, 862 
10, 470, 000 4, 999, 878 
2, 352, 000 604, 179 
367, 000 188, 934 

5, 469, 000 2, 498, 837 
1, 368, 000 545, 789 
1, 046, 000 565, 494 
3, 685, 910 

323, 154 

216, 335 

232, 167 

344, 797 

522, 763 


California 
Colorado. 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida___..._- vie 
Georgia 


ee 
Indiana 


Kansas __- 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland_ 
Massachusetts__._.- 
Michigan 
Minnesots........0<- 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Rs istais ia se cnecen 
New Hampshire-_-.. 


New Mexico_ a 
RE iisicneccricare 
North Carolina__..- 
North Dakota 
IND is sort ea elciiesandaageie 
Oklahoma 
eae 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


BAANNSSNANDNK WANS OCH WHO RHAOEN KAIF OOS : 


_ 
~ 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voter participation in the 1954 congressiong 
election, by States—Continued 


Civilian 
population 
of voting 
age, 1954! 


for Repre- 
sentative 2 


263, 031 

114, 289 

342, 344 

815, 822 

591, 492 
1, 140, 788 

108, 000 
aR 

1 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Current population reports, Estimates if 
the Civilian Population of Voting Age for States, Novem. 
ber 1954, Series P-25, No. 100, Aug. 22, 1954. 

? Source: United States Clerk of the House of Repro. 
sentatives, Statistics of the Congressional Election of 
Nov. 2, 1954, Feb. 15, 1955. 

* Computed percentages of col. 1 and col. 2, 


237, 000 
2, 031, 000 
1, 553, 000 
1, 118, 000 
2, 237, 000 


Virginia__.........- 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


; BL. 
Wyoming oe 


0.4 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston on the Struggle 
for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is running a series 
of notable articles on the Struggle for 
Peace in an effort to throw new light 
on the much-discussed subject of how 
to relax world tensions. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the first piece in this 
series by one of our eminent educators, 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

To me, one of the significant events 
during this session of Congress has been 
the growth of bipartisan thinking in 
foreign policy matters. Unquestionably 
the leader in this movement today—he 
might even be called the catalyst of our 
foreign policy—is Senator WALTER 
GeorGE, whose chief premise is that 
there must be realistic, affirmative and 
unremitting efforts to negotiate peace- 
ful settlements if we are to avoid atomic 
war. Dr. Wriston’s thinking follows this 
Same line of thought, and he has ex- 
panded this thesis in convincing fashion. 
I commend his article to all of our col- 
leagues: 

Everybody wants to ease tensions and as- 
sure peace. The problem is what road to 
take toward those goals. My thesis is that, 
having failed to arrive at global solutions 
for the major problems following the war, 
we should establish as many limited objec- 
tives as possible and direct our diplomacy to 
the achievement of those useful ends, how- 
ever undramatic they may appear. 

Before 1914 such a proposal for limited 
action would have seemed natural; now it 
requires a real effort to comprehend it. 

The century between Waterloo and Sara- 
jevo saw more evidences of progress toward 
a@ peaceful world than any other period in 
modern history. It was by no means 4 
quiescent or stagnant era; indeed, it was oné 
of the most energetic in human history. 
Nor was it free from war. On the contrary, 
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hordly a year passed without some mani- 
‘tation of the use of force for interna- 
tional purposes somewhere in the world. 

progress toward the goal of peace consisted 
in the multiplication of devices to keep wars 
small to quarantine fighting with a view 
ti preventing its spread. 

LESSONS OF 19TH CENTURY 


The idea of limited war for limited objec- 

tives gained such headway that it came to 
eeem normal. The first great war of the 
oth century was miscalled World War I be- 
cause men had forgotten that before the 19th 
century general wars were common; the Na- 
poleor ic wars and earlier struggles had been 
ec extensive as the political world. 
“Our generation did not realize that the 
fojjure of these global struggles to produce 
global peace was one of the prime reasons 
‘or the reversal of emphasis during the 19th 
( ntury and for the effort to limit war both 
j e and in objectives. 

World War I represented not only an aban- 
conment of attempts at spatial containment 
‘hting; it was global in its objectives, 

At the Paris peace conference states- 
en sought not only to solve all the terri- 
1, economic, and political issues; they 
rote a constitution for a world government 
perpetuate their work. 

One might suppose that, when peace was 
not achieved after the employment of these 
new concepts during the First World War, 
men would have been persuaded that such 
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grandiose assumptions were incorrect. Yet, 
despite the collapse of the structure of repa- 
rations, the failure of the prohibitions of 
Versailles, and the breakdown of the League 
of Nations, the basic notions of total global 
war and an integral world peace continued 
to dominate international life. 


The unfulfilled promises of the Atlantic 
Charter illustrate this global perspective. 
The United Nations conference at San Fran- 
cisco likewise has a world ideal. The notion 
that the 19th century could teach the atomic 
ace anything was rejected. Everything was 
globalized—health, welfare, nutrition, cul- 
ture, economics, finance, and _ politics. 
World-embracing institutions were estab- 
lished to unify all problems under one aegis. 


NEW BET OF ABSOLUTE TERMS 


A new set of terms has been tailored to 
t the new structure of ideas. They are 
lally stated as stark absolutes. One such 
is total war. The slogan leaves no 
om for any different or competing idea. 
et even a few moments of serious reflection 
make it clear that history shows no instance, 
ancient or modern, of total war. Indeed, if 
every thought, word, and deed were com- 
pletely engrossed in war, there would be 
room for even thoughts of peace; thus 
war could never end; peace could never come, 

Unconditional surrender was another ver- 
bal absolute which misled even those who 
gave it currency. It is the proper objective 
of the military to induce the enemy to yield 
with a minimum of bargaining. Civilian 
however, should never employ as & 
political concept an idea appropriate only 

the military—to do so is to lose touch with 
reality. If a great power is actually rendered 
politically impotent, the politician faces an 

ible task in making peace. When a 
cal vacuum is created, new forces will 

n to fill it. Unconditional surrender 
fimplifies an armistice; it complicates peace- 
n ng. 

\ third absolute also captured the public 

mind. With advertising fanfare we were 

n the phrase, one world. But the neglect 

al, religious, cultural, economic, and 

0 other differences, the suppression of ail 

onvenient characteristics of reality, made 
one world dogma a mirage. 

As a kind of reaction from one extreme 
we are likely to lurch toward another. The 
( rid concept has now been superseded 
\wo-world dogma. But biaxiality is as 


fi 

u 

phrase 

r 

y 
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false as its predecessor. Because the United 
States and Russia are the strongest protag- 
onists, there is a tendency in the United 
States to forget that neither power domi- 
nates large sections of the world, and that 
they influence other sections in varying de- 
gress. The Asian-African conference at 
Bandung should have taught us that much. 

The biaxial dogma refuses to admit that 
a nation can be at peace with both parties 
and not an active participant in the cold 
war. This is contrary to history. India, for 
example, stands today in somewhat the posi- 
tion of the United Statesin 1793. It is young 
in years of independence, it faces daunting 
domestic problems—economic, social, politi- 
cal, religious; indeed, it is in more parlous 
condition than the United States 162 years 
ago. Consequently we should have some 
realization that a measure of isolation from 
the intensity of the struggle may be essential 
to its survival. What is unquestionably true 
of India applies in greater or lesser degree 
to other nations. 

The habit of thinking in political abso- 
lutes culminates in the incapacity to make 
wise political decisions. Under absolutist 
principles, there is no way to deal with 
Russia except by total war. That is a sim- 
ple, direct conclusion and accounts for oc- 
casional demands for a so-called preventive 
war. 

Analysis proves such an idea to be self- 
defeating for after force has been employed 
to the ultimate, pclitics must still supervene. 
The effort to substitute force for reason can 
be successful only in a transient sense. Ulti- 
mately reason must be the principle imple- 
ment of political action. From this hard 
fact there is no conceivable escape. 

Recently the limits of political action in 
dealing with Russia have been very narrow. 
Experience shows the hope that we could 
now negotiate a general settlement with 
Russia to be unrealistic. But again we must 
beware of absolutes. Because we cannot 
settle all our problems with Russia, it does 
not follow that we can settle none. That 
notion is just as dangerous to sound policy- 
making as its opposite. It has proved pos- 
sible, even during the cold war, to relieve 
some tensions. The Russians withdrew their 
threat to Iran; they were stymied in Greece, 
they lost control of Yugoslavia; they modi- 
fied their stand in the face of the Berlin 
airlift. There has been an extraordinary 
gesture lately—the peace treaty for Austria. 

Merely to state the proposition, “‘because 
we cannot do everything, we can do nothing,” 
is to reveal its absurdity. Yet somethimes 
public opinion, nurtured on false abso- 
lutes, borders upon that attitude. In fact, 
sentiment of that sort may prove so strong 
as to damn al! efforts at negotiation as “‘ap- 
peasement” and doom them to failure at 
home even should they succeed abroad. 


SOUND, IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


The sound immediate program is to sub- 
stitute specific efforts to achieve limited 
goals for the ideal of global settlement. The 
British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, 
has accepted the thesis that limited object- 
ives are valid. With restraint and good tem- 
per, but firmness and clarity, he has dedl- 
cated himself to the solution of as many 
problems as possible, leaving to time and 
better fortune the resolution of others that 
can be dealt with successfully only as ten- 
sions are relieved. There are clear indi- 
cations that President Eisenhower is not 
allergic to such a method. 


TWO KINDS OF ACTION NEEDED 


Progress along even so modest a line re- 
quires action of two sorts. 

First, negotiation must be undertaken 
wherever there is a chance that it may be 
fruitful. The objective should be to nibble 
away in order to reduce the size of problems 
for which a tolerable solution seems present- 
ly unattainable. That process may not pro- 
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duce dramatic headway toward a gencral 
settlement, but the useful is often not dra- 
matic. It may be possible to take only a 
short step toward peace with long intervals 
before another step can be taken; yet every 
advance is worthwhile. 

Simultaneously, another sort of action is 
essential. The Free World should be 
strengthened in order to extend the area of 
negotiation. That involves continuation of 
foreign aid—in our own interest. There is 
ample historical evidence that negotiation 
from situations of strength is more likely 
to succeed than dickering from a condition 
of weakness. 

Here we must be aware that tension be- 
tween the military and the political branch- 
es of the Government is normal. The mili- 
tary must try to be ready for any eventuali- 
ty that requires more preparedness than the 
political arm of Government is usually will- 
ing to undertake. One reason for the tend- 
ency of the political branch to go more slow- 
ly with rearmament than the military de- 
sires is the danger that, instead of produc- 
ing a situation of strength as a basis for 
effective negotiation, too large an armament 
program may eventuate in an arms race, the 
effect of which might be to postpone negotia- 
tion until after war had come and been 
completed. 


MAKE ENEMY RESPECTFUL 


It is essential to make the potential enemy 
respectful of our power, but it is unwise so 
to stimulate fear as to precipitate rash action 
on his part. That is why it is the inescapable 
function of political authority to determine 
how much preparedness is necessary for nego- 
tiation from situations of strength, and how 
much more preparedness would eventuate in 
so sharp an arms race as to bring on war. 
No rule of thumb has the least utility in 
deciding how much is too much. 

The practical course is to combine 
strengthened armament with alert seizure of 
every opportunity for useful negotiation. If 
more and more irritations are ameliorated 
by negotiations, the evidence of adequacy in 
armament becomes cumulative. 

It is true that angry discussion over the 
partition of Korea and over Quemoy and 
Matsu shows that some Americans feel no 
confidence whatever in the validity of limited 
objectives. Nevertheless, there are indica- 
tions of a tendency to revive some useful 
19th-century concepts. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, despite its vast sweep, 
attempts to handle a limited range of prob- 
lems in a specific area with which the United 
Nations could not cope effectively. In the 
same way, the mutual-defense agreements 
between the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand made a limited approach to a 
defined objective. Other neighboring nations 
are members of the recently organized 
SEATO. 

These are evidences of a dawning realiza- 
tion that many of the world’s problems are 
like food; they cannot be taken all at once 
or in too large amounts. As with the items 
in a well-balanced diet, it is necessary to take 
one bite at a time. The simple truth is that 
there is so much diversity of interest, even 
among cooperative nations that the attempt 
to deal with everything at orce is almost 
certain to break down. 

History strongly suggests that limited ac- 
tion is more conducive to peace. Bismarck 
offers the classic example of a statesman who 
followed the doctrine of limited objectives. 
He abhorred total war, not on moral grounds, 
nor for humanitarian reasons, much less 
upon sentimental bases. To him, all-out war 
was the height of stupidity because it would 
prevent reaping the fruits of victory. “War,” 
he said, “should be conducted in such a way 
as to make peace possible.” We do not have 
to admire everything that Bismarck did to 
be willing to accept one of his ideas which 
proved sound. 
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EVERY PEACE IS NEGOTIATED 


The reality is that in the long run every 
peace is a negotiated peace. That the treaty 
must be acceptable to the defeated nation 
is reenforced by the nature, and the cost, of 
modern warfare. After victory is won, the 
triumphant nation is virtually exhausted. 
For many other reasons, the moment of vic- 
tory is brief and the settlements made in 
that moment are brittle unless they are satis- 
factory, not superficially but fundamentally, 
to the defeated, for politics is continuous, 
while war, even a world war, is episodic. 

This is evidenced by the fact that nothing 
is writ larger upon the pages of history than 
the reversal of alliances. Within the few 
years since the last war we have seen a re- 
versal of orientation regarding Italy, Japan, 
Yugoslavia, and Germany—and toward Rus- 
sia, in the other direction. 

What of Russia? Is there no hope of at- 
taining, if not peace, at least a mitigation 
of the cold war, a tolerable modus vivendi? 

It will be urged that the ideological barrier 
is insuperable, that the contrast between the 
democratic West and the totalitarian East is 
so great that no accommodation is con- 
ceivable. 

When that is said, we do well to remem- 
ber that history is long and memory short. 
For many years Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians carried on religious wars. Their en- 
mity was so profound and so implacable that 
no middle ground seemed available. Now 
Moslems and Christians manage to live be- 
side each other by curbing their religious 
intolerance. They no longer use force for 
purposes of proselyting; neither vows the 
extinction of the other. Indeed, Turkey has 
demonstrated its capacity for democratic 
government and is a member of NATO. 
This is clear enough evidence that an ancient 
barrier has fallen; coexistence between Mos- 
lems and Christians is a modern reality. 


RUSSIA CAN CHANGE 


Today we tend to regard the Russian state 
as it now exists under the Bolsheviks as 
permanent; but it is scarcely more than 35 
years old. In the course of those years it 
has gone through several phases, during 
some of which it was, for a time, coopera- 
tive. It would be as grave a mistake to 
regard the current phase as ultimate as it 
would be to say that it is likely to pass in 
a brief period of time. 

Meanwhile, we must be patient with the 
burdens imposed by essential rearmament 
until the attainment of situations of 
strength makes our enemy see the wisdom 
of negotiation upon a broader base than has 
so far been possible. For the present a 
policy of limited objectives can ease some 
tensions and help preserve us from all-out 
war which time and a change in Russia or 
her satellites may make wholly unnecessary. 





A Bill To Amend Section 14 (b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which provides for the 
amending of section 14 (b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

This section permits the several States 
to enact the so-called right-to-work 
laws. This title sounds intriguing to the 
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uninformed, and creates the illusion 
that such laws would promote economic 
progress. Such is not the case, and the 
title is a fraud and a flagrant misrep- 
resentation of the real meaning behind 
the movement to have such legislation 
enacted. 

These laws give no one the right to a 
job, nor do they create jobs for all. In 
effect, they ban all forms of union secu- 
rity that may be included in freely nego- 
tiated agreements between employer and 
employee. Their aim is to halt improve- 
ments in the wages and working condi- 
tions of the peopie, and they result in 
lower wages and lower standards of 
living. ‘This in turn affects the entire 
economy of the community. 

They encourage the destruction of 
unions and are actually a menace to so- 
ciety and sound economy in that they 
tend to weaken and undermine the sta- 
bility of the trade-union movement, and 
threaten the wages and working condi- 
tions of the members of these unions. 
Collective bargaining under present cir- 
cumstances is a proved condition of sta- 
ble industrial relations, and it is an ab- 
solute necessity that both employer and 
employee contribute to the cause of in- 
dustrial peace. Only a strong union 
which has the support of all the mem- 
bers of the union can bargain effectively 
for better wages and working conditions. 
Our national labor policy must not be 
hampered by restrictive State laws which 
are contrary to public opinion and moral 
law. 

Past history has shown that the un- 
organized worker is unable to help him- 
self when it comes to obtaining satis- 
factory terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. Benefits for all employees 
must be negotiated by the unioa which 
has been designated by the majority of 
employees as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all employees of the unit. 
Through the union his rights are pro- 
tected, and he can assist in the formula- 
tion of the various policies and decisions 
which affect his status and that of his 
fellow workers. 

This follows the simple democratic 
idea of majority rule, and in effect gives 
to the individual the bargaining power 
he could never hope to attain. It can 
easily be seen that additional negotia- 
tions or representations for minority 
groups within the same unit could cause 
serious conflicts, and could negate all 
the gains that the majority union had 
obtained. 

Trade unionism has made terrific 
strides forward in raising wage levels, 
improving working conditions, and pro- 
tecting workers, and it is certainly not 
unreasonable to ask a worker who has 
gained innumerable benefits through the 
efforts of the union, to contribute to the 
support of that union. It is a situation 
which is comparable to a citizen who 
resides in a community, enjoys all the 
privileges and benefits of that commu- 
nity, but who refuses to contribute in 
any way, shape or form to the operation 
of that community. 

A workable and satisfactory labor 
policy is a national concern, and should 
not be turned over to the States where 
48 different laws could be enacted, re- 
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sulting in chaos and numerous obstacles 
to union security and industrial Progress 

We must be realistic, and we my 
enact a national labor policy which yjjj 
contribute to the national economy, 4 
step in the right direction would be the 
passage of legislation to prevent the 
enactment of the so-called right to work 
laws in the individual States. 

I urge each and every Member of the 
House of Representatives, and Particu- 
larly those members of the House Com. 
mittee on Education and Labor, to give 
this bill prompt and serious considera. 
tion at this time. 





Small-Projects Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr 
Speaker, I have heartily supported the 
original provisions of H. R. 5881, which 
was known as the small-projects bill, 
The legislation permits State and local 
public agencies to plan, construct, and 
operate small reclamation projects and 
receive the same benefits and credit for 
Federal funds on a nonreimbursable 
basis as though the project was con- 
structed under the present reclamation 
laws. 

First. It generally would authorize the 
Secretary of Interior to participate with 
water-users’ organizations, or other pub- 
lic bodies organized under State law, 
in the construction of water-resource 
development projects, whether single or 
multipurpose. 

Second. The non-Federal agency re- 
ceiving funds following approval of plans 
would construct, operate, and maintain 
the project, subject to compliance with 
Federal rules and regulations applicable 
to those features of the project which 
supply national benefits. 

Third. With respect to reimbursable 
features, the Federal Government would 
advance funds to cover cost subject to 
execution of repayment contracts as 
presently provided for in reclamation 
law; funds allocable to irrigation bene- 
fits would be interest free. 

Fourth. As introduced, H. R. 5881 gen- 
erally provides for a payment from Fed- 
eral funds, on a nonreimbursable basis, 
to the local organization for project fea- 
tures which provide national benefits. 

The basic reclamation law has always 
applied to the 17 Western States. Since 
the bill was reported an amendment 
has been suggested which was never con- 
sidered by the legislative commiltee 
This has for its purpose bringing the 31 
States outside of the 17 western recia- 
mation States into the bill and under 
the direction of the Secretary of Ast'- 
culture. It seems to me that such an 
amendment, if adopted, would give 4 
dual administration to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This amendment is know! 
as the Jones amendment, and attempts 
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to confer jurisdiction to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and gives him authority 
to administer the reclamation laws as 
contained in this bill. This would ap- 
pear to me to create considerable con- 
usion. 

a he bill calls for an appropriation of 
¢100 million. It is hard for me to under- 
stand just how this money would be 
divided among the 48 States. It occurs 
to me that when irrigation is involved, 
it ought to be all under one umbrella. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has not 
peen called on in the past to adminis- 
ter reclamation law as contained in this 
bill. It would be necessary for him to 
set up another division or bureau to 
handle the administration in the 31 
states. I am not sure that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would want to as- 
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} 
law. 

I hope the Jones amendment is not 
adopted, and if it is adopted, I would 
be reluctant to support the measure, be- 
cause I believe it would be unworkable, 
The Jones amendment was never con- 
sidered by the legislative committee. It 
should be defeated. 





The Cry of Humanity 


LXITENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most urgent prob- 
lems the Nation faces today is finding 
methods of aiding those among us who 
are mentally ill. Much progress has been 
made in very recent months in bringing 
hew methods to bear upon the treatment 
oi various mental disorders. The Nation 
saw concrete and vivid evidence of the 
progress that has been made in this field 
when the television program The March 
of Medicine, presented a most impressive 
dramatization of the life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix by the patients of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital here in Washington last 
Sunday evening. In addition, the pro- 
n also brought to the attention of the 
puble the very important steps still to 
be taken. 
very substantial part in any im- 
} ment to be achieved in this field 
must come about with and through the 
cooperation of the Federal and State 
fovernments and the various institu- 
ons and agencies dealing with mental 
G rs. The Congress has recently 

enizance of this fact in its pas- 
of the Mental Health Study Act. 
( r bills in this field are or soon will 
ore us for consideration. I hope 
-onhgress will give these measures 

and sympathetic hearing. 
States too, have been doing much 
alt these lines. It is a matter of very 
real pride to citizens of New Jersey that 
‘was our State that first heeded the 
b-eas of Dorothea Lynde Dix to establish 

hospitals for the treatment of 
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the mentally ill. Since 1848 New Jersey 
and the other 47 States have continued 
to make much progress in dealing with 
this problem. But the States must not 
rest content with such progress as has 
been made. Much remains to be done 
and we in the Congress must do all in 
our power to aid in this fight. I feel sure 
that we will heed the cry of humanity. 

Included here is an article from the 
Welfare Reporter, official publication of 
the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, by Robert C. Myers, 
Ph. D., chief, Community Mental Health 
Services of New Jersey: 

MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS IN NEW JERSEY 


There is important news about mental- 
hygiene clinics in New Jersey. In the past 
few years many more new clinics have been 
developed than most persons who were close 
to the field felt would be possible. Most 
of this has come about through cooperation 
between the State and resources of local 
communities and counties. An important 
help throughout this period has been the 
distribution of New Jersey’s share of Fed- 
eral funds for community mental-health 
activities, even though these have shown a 
tendency to decrease rather than increase 
since the Federal-aid program was com- 
menced in the fiscal year 1948. 

In the Welfare Reporter of September 1949 
(vol. IV, No. 5), there appeared an important 
and timely article by Dr. Luman H. Tenney, 
director of the mental-hygiene bureau of 
the State hospital at Trenton (Mental Hy- 
giene Clinics Hampered by Lack of Commu- 
nity Resources) in which he wrote forcefully 
and convincingly of the extreme shortage of 
services in the area assigned to his bureau. 
This area included the entire western half 
of New Jersey, from Warren County in the 
north to Cape May County in the south 
bracketing nine more counties: Hunterdon, 


Somerset, Mercer, Burlington, Camden, 
Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, and At- 
lantic. 


Dr. Tenney cited estimates by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (now the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health) indi- 
cating a need for 11 full-time clinics in this 
area. At the time the mental-hygiene bu- 
reau had the equivalent of two full-time 
clinic teams “spread too far and too thin” 
trying their best to fulfill the community 
mental-hygiene needs of the entire area. No 
other clinic services were available in 1949, 
and the goal of 11 clinics seemed impos- 
sible—and still does—because of a continu- 
ing shortage of trained professional person- 
nel. Nevertheless, only 54 years later, in 
early 1955, most observers are astounded to 
find a total of 7 full-time clinics in actual 
operation in this area, and additional ones 
in gestation. Aithough many people have 
had a share in this development, most of 
the credit for it is due to the tireless mis- 
sionary eflorts of Dr. Tenney and his devoted 
staff. 

Over the more than quarter-century in 
which the department of institutions and 
agencies has financed mobile community 
mental hygiene clinic teams from its various 
mental hospitals, the underlying philosophy 
has been one of demonstration and stimula- 
tion of local developments rather than the 
building of a network of completely State- 
controlled clinics. In effect, the entire effort 
has been missionary in the sense that we 
seek partnership with local communities in 
stimulating their development of their own 
resources to the point where they can have 
their own clinics. This philosophy was well 
expressed by Dr. Tenney in his 1949 article 
when he said, “The public must be brought 
to see that our clinics are demonstration 
ones, that they are the scaffolding upon 
which local and county clinics can be de- 
veloped, trained and brought to an inde- 
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pendent status belonging to and servicing 
that community or county.” 

One of the stumbling blocks to the part- 
nership phase of clinic development was a 
State law which prohibited units of local 
government, such as boards of freeholders, 
from allotting funds for the operation of 
clinics not vnder the full control of the 
appropriating local government. Operating 
on the theory of, “If you find a law in your 
path, get it changed,” a group in Mercer 
County, who had been promised substantial 
county funds to help establish a clinic if 
there were no legal bars against it, took a 
draft of a new law to their local assembly- 
man, FRANK THOMPSON, JR. (now United 
States Congressman from the Fourth New 
Jersey District). In the latter part of 1952 
this bill passed both houses of the State leg- 
islature, was signed by the Governor, and be- 
came law. The Thompson law is what is 
known as enabling legislation and spe- 
cifically enables or permits local govern- 
mental units to appropriate funds to bona 
fide nonprofit corporations set up to operate 
and manage mental hygiene clinics. Soon 
after its passage the Mercer Board of Free- 
holders appropriated $30,000 to the Mercer 
County Child Guidance Center, Inc. This 
appropriation, together with an allotment 
from the Delaware Valley United Fund (the 
local “Red Feather” agency), free quarters 
from a Trenton children’s home (the Union 
Industrial Home), and furnishings and 
equipment from the Junior League, enabled 
this clinic to commence full operation. The 
important “scaffolding” which had been pro- 
vided by Trenton Hospital’s Mental Hygiene 
Bureau since 1949 was then withdrawn. 
Many other counties have since made allot- 
ments of funds to clinics, but none so gen- 
erous as the Mercer County appropriation 
which has been continued each year. 

Camden County fully financed a new clinic 
for juveniles through its county mental hos- 
pital at Lakelands, and so did not need to 
make use of the enabling legislation. An- 
other new clinic which was established out- 
side the enabling legislation is the Out- 
Patient Psychiatric Service at the Hunter- 
don Medical Center which was made possi- 
ble by a grant from the Commonwealth 
fund. 

In actuality, stimulation is rarely a one- 
way street, but most often develops into 
interstimulation. This has proved to be true 
in the case of developing new clinics. We 
have not only called upon the communities 
to help us help them, but they in turn, as 
citizen awareness of the need mounted, have 
called on the State for increased help. Per- 
haps the starkest way to illustrate the extent 
to which the State has gone to help those 
communities who want to help themselves 
is to point out that in 1949 the budget for 
Dr. Tenney’s mental hygiene bureau was 
$74,000. Today it is $137,000—an increase of 
almost 100 percent. 

Two additional clinics in Dr. Tenney’s area 
in the partnership phase of development 
should be highlighted here. One is the 
Somerset-Warren Area Mental Hygiene Clinic 
where the services of the State-employed 
professional personnel are augmented in 
Somerset County by the Somerset County 
Guidance Center, Inc., and in Warren Coun- 
ty by the Warren County Guidance Center, 
Inc. These two corporations receive $15,800 
and $6,000 annually from the Somerset and 
Warren Boards of Freeholders, respectively. 

The other is the Atlantic Area Guidance 
Center in Atlantic City where newly designed 
quarters have been furnished by the school 
board in the school administration building, 
and contributions are being received from 
the Freeholders, the Community Chest, and 
other local philanthropies. Its development, 
which was sparked by the local mental health 
association, has been under the aegis of a 
nonprofit corporation set up for that specific 
purpose. 
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In 1949 it was unfortunately true, as Dr. 
Tenney wrote, that “The lack of rural com- 
munity awareness and readiness for the men- 
tal hygiene demonstration clinics is evi- 
denced by the inadequate facilities offered 
the clinic.” Today, however, the picture has 
entirely changed, and a glance at the hand- 
some, spacious quarters, modern new equip- 
ment and furniture in the clinics of Warren, 
Hunterdon, Somerset, and Atlantic Counties 
evidences full awareness and readiness and 
action on the part of the local sponsoring 
groups. 

Yet this is not all. 

A few months ago the Burlington County 
Giudance Center, Inc., received its incorpora- 
tion papers. Already it has received offer of 
quarters from the Burlington County Chil- 
dren's Home, the Freeholders have made an 
initial appropriation of $6,000, the Children’s 
home has offered to pay the salary of a 
psychiatric social worker, and further help 
is being sought from the State and other 
sources. 

A Salem County guidance center is about 
to be chartered, and the long, hard work 
of arousing sufficient local interest to obtain 
the necessary financial backing for a new 
clinic will begin. Meetings are being ar- 
ranged in Gloucester County looking toward 
the same end. 

The frontiers in Dr. Tenney’s missionary 
work are receding rapidly—much more rap- 
idiy than anyone thought possible only 5 
years ago. 





Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Social Security: It Must Be Re- 
studied,” written by Charles J. Lynn, 
president of the board of trustees of 
Hanover College, and published in the 
Bulletin of Hanover College, Hanover, 
Ind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The term “social security” as we know it 
today should realiy be called social inse- 
curity, for that is just what it is. There is 
absolutely nothing back of it but the willing- 
ness, if such there will be, of the American 
taxpayers of the future to pay in taxes the 
amount necessary to meet the obligations 
of the social-security system. It is not a 
funded program in the usual sense, as all 
ot the billions of social-security dollars that 
have been poured into the Federal Treasury 
from employers and employees have been 
spent as soon as received to help meet the 
ordinary daily running expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government. Social-security funds are 
represented by bonds of the United States 
Government, which do not represent cash 
and are simply a promise to pay. As the only 
source from which the Federal Government 
can get the cash with which to meet its 
social-security obligations is the American 
taxpayer, it follows that under the present 
program, future taxpayers will have to carry 
the load of accumulated social-security 
benefits. 

When our people were told that thrift was 
2ll wrong, that the way to prosperity was 
to spend, spend, spend, and were promised 
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that when old age came along and gainful 
occupation was no longer possible the Gov- 
ernment would take care of them, more was 
done to undermine the moral fiber of our 
people than anything that had happened in 
all the previous history of our country. 

Are we as a people so bereft of the power 
to think and to reason that we cannot see 
the fraud in our present social-security pro- 
gram? Must we follow the politician blind- 
ly when he says that the Federal Government 
will provide security for all of us in our old 
age? Where do you think the Federal Gov- 
ernment will get the money to provide se- 
curity for us when we need it? The Govern- 
ment has only one source for money, and 
that is from folks like you and me. It gets 
it from us in the form of taxes. 

Let us not forget that all the billions of 
dollars paid on social-security taxes by wage 
earner and employer alike have all been 
spent to meet current and general financial 
obligations of the Federal Government. The 
Government’s promise to pay is all there is 
to show for these billions of dollars work- 
ers and employers have poured into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

It seems clear that the sonner the people 
of the United States face up to this un- 
pleasant situation the sooner will it be cor- 
rected. We might even show the good sense 
to get back to the ways of the old days when 
thrift was considered a virtue, when folks 
saved to provide for their own old age and 
when families felt their obligation to take 
care of their own and were proud to do it— 
when, in fact, a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility was general. 

There always have been and always will 
be folks who, through no fault of their own, 
have been unfortunate and for whom ade- 
quate provision must be made. A prosperous 
and thrifty people can do that and do it 
well and at the same time take good care of 
themselves and their own. Security en 
masse on the promise of the Government to 
take care of all not only will not work but 
definitely weakens us as a people. The ac- 
crued liability of the Government today un- 
der social security is perfectly enormous and 
is mounting steadily every day. Where are 
social-security payments to come from when 
there isn’t as much as a thin dime in the 
Treasury of the United States out of which 
these payments can be made, excepting in- 
sofar as current social-security receipts 
might go in meeting current social-security 
payments? Isn’t it clear that the only 
source from which the deficit can be made 
up is the American taxpayer? The whole 
scheme as now set up is unsound, and the 
Congress should lose no time in appoint- 
ing a fully competent commission to look 
into the social-security program to see if it 
can be put on a sound basis, preferably on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis. If it should be the 
judgment of the commission that the whole 
social-security program, as now set up, is 
unsound and unworkable in so far as it will 
provide future security for all citizens com- 
ing under its terms, the sooner we as a peo- 
ple can face that fact the better it will be 
for us all. 

Have we gone so far down the road toward 
socialism that there is no retreat? Our 
present social-security program is definitely 
socialism in action and is as mistaken in its 
promises as are the promises of Socialists 
wherever you find them. 

Let us face up to this situation and get 
back to the good old fundamentals that 
made our country great, when we were proud 
to stand on our own feet without the aid 
of a Government crutch. 

We must admit that there is a growing 
tendency towards socialism in our country. 
Our present social-security program has 
taken us a long way down the road to state 
socialism, and unless we, the American peo- 
ple, quickly awaken to the direction in 
which we are traveling we will in time find 
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that we have lost the freedoms so dear {, 
us and have become merely creatures of the 
state instead of masters of it, as we have 
heretofore been—no longer free to give 
ders, only to take them. 

Our system of free enterprise is what has 
made this country great. It has Provided 
opportunity for everybody and made it Pos- 
sible for each to enjoy a fair share of the 
profit resulting from his contribution to go. 
ciety. Not so under state socialism, There 
the individual takes Just what the state 
gives him, no more and no less. Is that the 
road down which we wish to travel? If not 
we had better review our social-security pro- 
gram and see just where it is leading us, 
Let it be studied from the standpoint of jts 
economic soundness and not from its vote. 
getting attractiveness to the politician. The 
best minds we have, regardless of party af. 
filiation, should be brought to bear on this 
study. Congress should provide for this 
study and without delay. If the present 
social-security program is unsound, as 59 
many believe it is, the quicker we und 
what has been done and get our feet back on 
solid ground again, the better it will be fo; 
all of us. 

We must, of course, recognize that the 
ever-increasing span of life is bringing new 
problems in connection with the aged, and 
in any revision of our social security pro. 
gram this fact must be taken into account. 
A new social security program should make 
provision for all who reach retirement with. 
out having accumulated enough of this 
world’s goods to provide for themselves, but 
no security should be provided for those 
fully able financially to provide for their 
own security as well as for those dependent 
on them. Thrift should be encouraged and 
its virtue again taught in our public schools, 

There is something fundamentally wrong 
in a system that provides retirement or old- 
age assistance to those who have no need 
for it. Why should you and your children 
be taxed to provide support for one fully 
able financially to provide his own support? 
Yet there are literally thousands of individ- 
uals now drawing social security benefits 
who are financially well to do in their own 
right. 

Have we lost our senses? Have the eyes of 
our politicians been so blinded that they can 
see only the votes of those who benefit by 
the program? Cannot they see that our 
present social security program as now in 
operation is heading us straight toward 
catastrophe? England has a social security 
program, too, and England is in trouble 
now with her social security program. Her 
benefit payments are much less than our own 
but even today, in the comparative youth of 
the program, England has to look to current 
taxes for 50 percent of her social security 
benefit payments. What will it be like in 
another score or two of years? Surely Eng- 
land is riding for a fall, and so are we. 

It will interest you to know that for the 
period January 1937—June 1954 approximately 
$30.5 billion have been received by the social 
security trust fund. Benefit payments dur- 
ing this period have aggregated $12.8 billion. 
As of June 1954 there should have been 4 
balance of approximately $18 billion in the 
social security trust fund. It is there, but 
only in the form of United States bonds, 
which merely represent the Government’ 
promise to pay if they can get the mouey 
from the American taxpayer to make good 
the promise to pay. Under the present soci 
security program time will dissipate this sul- 
plus between income and outgo payments for 
us just as it has already done for England, 
and that is why our social security program 
should be restudied by a competent com: 
mission, 

It may never be possible to get back to the 
good old days of rugged individualism wh? 
we were all happy to stand on our feet, the 
rugged individualism which made us 2 gies 
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nation. We may have to accept a certain de- 
gree of social security, but if we do, let us 
see that it is on a pay-as-we-go basis so that 
we are not building up huge obligations for 
future generations to meet, obligations 
which might make a total wreck of our en- 
tire economic system, The social security 
trust fund should be preserved to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies, but there should be 
a maximum limit on the amount permissible 
to accumulate in such fund, which should 
pe invested in high-grade marketable secu- 
rities other than United States Government 
onds. 

7 It is not too soon—and let us hope, not too 
late—for Congress to take action and ap- 
point a nonpartisan group, such as the 
Hoover Commission, to study our social se- 
curity program and report back to Congress 
with recommendations. If you agree, won’t 
you write to your Senators and Congressman 
at once and urge the naming of such a non- 
partisan study commission? 








Nation’s Oil Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Anthracite Institute Bulletin, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., May 18, 1955, which advocates 
that this Nation take heed of the ad- 
verse experiences of the past, especially 
during periods of emergency, and urges 
the Congress to draft a national fuel 
policy: 

A LESSON FROM RUBBER 

If full credence is to be given to the recent 
testimony of international oil company ex- 
ecutives regarding the increasing depend- 
ence of this country upon foreign sources 
for its petroleum requirements, it would 
seem that there should be no further delay 
in the Government’s acceleration of its syn- 
thetic-oil program. The experiences of. the 
rubber industry in having its source of 
Taw material cut off during World War II 
should be fresh enough in the minds of 
those responsible for the Nation’s energy 
requirements to insist upon the immediate 
development of such a program. 

It will be recalled that this country, while 
in the midst of waging World War II, was 
forced to develop a synthetic-rubber indus- 
try. It was developed only through  neces- 
sity, after our normal sources of raw rubber 
in Malaya and Indonesia were taken over 
by the Japanese. Now our synthetic-rubber 
industry has developed to the point where we 
no longer are forced to depend upon a for- 
fign source because our own plants can fur- 
nish the quantity and quality we require at 

“onomic prices. 

It is very likely that our synthetic-rubber 
industry would never have developed except 
lor the exigencies of war. Undoubtedly, the 
rubber cartel would have effectively blocked 
“uch competition by poising natural-rubber 
Prices at just the point where a synthetic- 
‘ubber industry could not compete. 

A parallel case exists today with regard to 
‘he Nation’s oil situation. We are told by 
‘spokesmen of international oil companies 
- i domestic production cannot supply the 
: ‘“.0n's petroleum needs and therefore we 
must import. Spokesmen of these same 
companies have testified that synthetic 
“quid fuel will be needed someday. How- 
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ever, they say it is uneconomic to build or 
operate synthetic-oil plants at present be- 
cause the product could not compete on a 
cost basis with natural petroleum. And, of 
course, natural petroleum prices reflect the 
low prices of imported foreign oil. It is a 
safe assumption that if no foreign oil were 
being brought into this country, at the pres- 
ent time, a flourishing synthetic-oil industry 
would be in existence. 

In the meantime, the international oil 
companies play both ends to the middle by 
making it uneconomic for private capital 
to operate synthetic plants, at the same 
time strenuously objecting to Government 
subsidy. 

It is apparent that though the best think- 
ing in the Nation’s petroleum industry be- 
lieves a synthetic-fuel industry is inevitable, 
the large oil companies would prefer to cap- 
italize to the fullest degree on their invest- 
ments in foreign oil before undertaking the 
manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels. Un- 
doubtedly such a policy is best for their 
stockholders. However, history surely dic- 
tates to this Nation that it should not depend 
upon foreign shores for a continuing supply 
of any commodity as vital as oil. 

This is another reason why Congress 
should promptly resume hearings on the 
urgent need of the country for a national 
fuel policy. 


TESTIMONY OF OIL EXECUTIVE 
RE SYNTHETIC FUELS 


Shown below are excerpts of the testi- 
mony of a leading oil-company executive, 
Dr. Robert R. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), regarding the 
need for synthetic fuels. The testimony was 
given before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs during its hear- 
ings on National Fuel Reserves and Fuel 
Policy, March 7 and 8, 1951: 

“I think everyone in the oil industry rec- 
ognizes that synthetic fuels from coal or oil 
shale or both are likely to be our ultimate 
reliance at some future period. Just how 
distant it is we do not know. 

“That is the reason why the industry 
spent a great deal of money on research and 
development on that type of process. We 
want to know about it, and we want to be 
ready. We have not the slightest objection 
to anyone who thinks it is competitive today 
taking his own money in building it. We 
have done this research and development be- 
cause we wanted to be well informed on it, 
and we do not think it is competitive. 

“We do object to taking Government funds 
or subsidizing construction of something 
which we do not think is economic at the 
present time.” 

Replying to a question as to the com- 
parison of the 1951 technique of the syn- 
thetic process with that used by the Germaiis 
in World War II, Dr. Wilson stated: 


“The process has been tremendously im- 
proved since the days of Germany, particu- 
larly with regard to the quality of the gaso- 
line. The German gasoline was a very bad 
type of gasoline. By changing the operating 
conditions the quality of the gasoline has 
been greatly improved and by applying 
American engineering the scale of operations 
per unit has been multiplied some twenty- 
fold, I believe, so that we do have a process 
here which might later be applied to coal.” 

Asked how close we then were to the in- 
vestment of private capital in the develop- 
ment of coal liquefication plants, Dr. Wilson 
replied as follows: 

“I would say that if gasoline and other 
products were 3 cents a gallon higher than 
they are now, you might give serious consid- 
eration, but, of course, 3 cents a gallon is 
$1.25 a barrel, and I am afraid it will be quite 
a time before crude oil increases that much. 
By that time the labor cost, in particular, of 
mining coal or oil shale may go up to raise 
the differential again. But it is a substan- 
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tial distance away at the present time ac- 
cording to the best of our figures.” . 

Asked about the feasibility of liquefying 
and gasifying coal, Dr. Wilson replied: 

“There is no question but that it can be, 
and, of course, to some extent it is liquefied 
in ordinary coking distillation, but the yield 
of liquid is very small. There is no question 
about the technical feasibility of both 
processes.” 

Asked whether there should be any con- 
cern regarding the longtime availability of 
gasoline either in natural or synthetic form, 
Dr. Wilson replied: 

“No question about that. That is why Mr. 
Holman (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) 
says, being peddlers of liquid fuel, we feel we 
have to stay in business and use our distri- 
bution systems for liquid fuel and supply 
the people who need liquid fuel. We just 
want to make it from whatever is cheapest 
at the time.” 





House Farm Vote 90 Percent Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial entitled “House Farm Vote 90 Per- 
cent Politics,” as it appeared in the Tulsa 
Daily World, Saturday, May 7, 1955: 

The House vote on rigid price supports 
gives further indication that many Congress- 
men are more interested in “writing a polit- 
ical record” than in giving Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson’s flexible price pro- 
gram a fair chance. It is significant, at any 
rate, that the House pushed the vote in 
spite of indications the Senate will hedge 
on a decision this session and that, in any 
and all events, a rigid price measure would 
face a Presidential veto. 

During debate on the rigid-versus-flexible 
price proposition, it was more than evident 
that principal arguments in favor hinged on 
the incidence of localized soft spots in the 
farm picture; moreover many of the Con- 
gressmen, with the decision before them on 
the record, were dragged onto the rigid-price 
bandwagon through the necessity of having 
to “vote right,” as they saw it. 

Thus, as usual, the farm debate showed up 
to be 90 percent politics and 10 percent sin- 
cerity. Also, it was shown up as a further 
demonstration of the heavy emphasis among 
some political masterminds to weld together 
a farm-labor bloc in the Congress and in the 
voting booths. Many Northern members, 
pledged to a dropping of peanut supports, 
swung back in line under the blandishments 
of capable Cart ALBERT, Democratic Party 
whip from Oklahoma. 

“Provincialism” had considerable influence 
in garnering the 206 rigid-support votes. 
And here, perhaps, is the area in which the 
Eisenhower administration is on the spot. 
It cannot consistently reject import restric- 
tions—particularly on oil—and accept iden- 
tical localized economic ailments in other 
economic areas. Oklahoma is a good example 
of the harm that excessive oil imports can 
wreak on the strictly local economy—yet to 
reject oil import restrictions while playing 
politics in favor of localized farm income 
weaknesses is, to be blunt, inconsistent. 

There is a better reason why the rigid- 
support plan should not be voted. The Ben- 
son program requires a year to 18 months to 
“prove” itself, It has not had that oppor- 
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tunity. Hence, until it succeeds or fails, 
drastic farm legislation should be postponed. 
And the Benson program has certainly not 
shown itself to be an abject failure. 





The Living Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of pride to me, as I know it 
is to my colleagues from Illinois on both 
sides of the aisle, that the Department of 
Illinois of the American Legion has set a 
pattern for the teaching and advance- 
ment of Americanism that has been 
nationally recognized and accepted. I 
join with my colleagues from Illinois in 
applauding and in complimenting De- 
partment Comdr. Irving Breakstone and 
the Legionnaires of Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
am extending my remarks to include an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of May 24, 1955, as follows: 

Iuurvois Lecion SHIFTs PatTrioTic ACCENT 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 
THE LIVING CONSTITUTION 


Cuicaco.—For a year, American Legion 
members in Cook County have been meeting 
in small groups and reading and discussing 
the Constitution and other important Amer- 
ican documents. 

Now, under the leadership of the Tllinois 
Legion commander, Irving Breakstone, this 
positive approach to Americanism is being 
extended to the entire State, and perhaps 
beyond. 

In extending the program, Mr. Breakstone 
and the Legion’s State chairman of educa- 
tion for freedom, John W. Bottomley, say 
they are seeking something more positive 
than the organization’s former zeal in brand- 
ing as disloyal those who did not subscribe 
to the Legion’s version of loyalty. In a 
policy statement they spell this out: 

“In the past, the Legion has devoted a 
major portion of its Americanism program 
to rooting out Communists and other ene- 
mies of Americanism and to exposing the 
nature of communism as the enemy of Amer- 
ican principles. 

“Our zeal to protect Americanism from 
eubversion and un-American sets of loyalties 
has sometimes appeared to take the historic 
form of a right to extirpate persons and 
ideas deemed heretical or disloyal.” 

Negative stand hit 

“This phase of the Legion’s Americanism 
program has received an emphasis out of all 
proportion to its extent and importance 
when compared with other Legion Ameri- 
canism activities, such as those carried on 
in the schools and veterans’ hospitals. 

“In concentrating on the negative phase 
of. fighting the enemy, we have neglected 
the positive phase of Americanism set forth 
in the preambie to the constitution of the 
Legion, which places us under the obliga- 
tion of upholding and defending the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The pre- 
amble obligates us to safeguard and hand 
down to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy.” 

Partial financial support for this program 
comes, interestingly enough, from the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 

It was the Sun-Times which led the criti- 
cism of the Legion earlier last year when 
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the organization passed a resolution de- 

nouncing Girl Scout leadership and ques- 

tioning the patriotism of these leaders. 
New policy directive 

Mr. Breakstone says the idea for the dis- 
cussion groups came, in part, from courses 
he had been taking on great books. It 
occurred to him that this teaching format 
could be applied to courses on Americanism. 

Also, he says, he had become convinced 
that the zealots and crusaders in the Legion 
were doing the organization more harm than 
good. “They would accuse people of being 
un-American just because they did not fol- 
low the Legion’s line of thinking,” he ob- 
serves. “And usually these same accusers 
could nct for the life of them tell you what 
was American—that is, what was in the Con- 
stitution or Declaration of Independence, 
etc.” 

In a statement of policy, the Tllinois com- 
mander directed every pcst in Illinois to ap- 
point an education-for-freedom chairman 
who was to be responsible for implementing 
the education-for-freedom program in his 
community. 

Further, in an effort to give the program 
national scope, Mr. Breakstone informed 
every State commander of the activity giv- 
ing detailed report on what was being done 
in Illinois. 

“By enlisting the aid of educators, experts 
in constitutional law, writers, TV and radio 
commentators, etc.,” Mr. Breakstone said as 
the State program began, “the Legion will 
bring to every community a series of pro- 
grams as traditionally American as the old 
townhall meeting or cracker-barrel session, 
yet as novel and entertaining as tonight’s 
panel telecast. 

“The program will be based on the read- 
ing and free discussion of the basic docu- 
ments and critical issues of our heritage, 
especially the Constitution of the United 
States and the writings of great Americans 
like Abraham Lincoln. 

“It is the principles and ideas expressed in 
these important source materials, as they 
have been defined and redefined by great 
Americans in times of crisis paralleling our 
own, which we must first understand if we 
are to protect them in the present global 
battle of ideas between our own free world 
and the dictatorships.” 

In the closing passages of the policy state- 
ment, Mr. Breakstone and his educational 
aide underscore the potency of this new, 
positive approach to Americanism. 

“Education for freedom programs will bring 
to people in the State of Illinois an under- 
standing of principles and ideas to which 
Americans are loyal—principles and ideas 
which if dropped behind the Iron Curtain 
and actually practiced there would prove 
more powerful than any H-bomb. 

“This is the Legion’s Operation Freedom.” 

The state study groups are now well under- 
way. 








A Valid Repudiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


IN THE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, so that 
the Congress may be fully and properly 
informed, I submit for the Recorp the 
protest and repudiation of one Stanley 
Novak and Thomas X. Dombrowski, self- 
annointed and appointed spokesmen who 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and allegedly rep- 
resented themselves as spokesmen for 
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the great American element of Polis, 
antecedents, by whom they have quite 
properly been disavowed. 

The claim of these gentry that their 
background and bloodstream are of 
Polish origin and loyalty has always been 
in doubt and never proved. They are 
professional demogogs who speak not for 
the 8 million or more loyal and patri. 
otic Americans of Polish forefathers. 
they speak only for themselves and thej; 
masters. Their connections, philosophy 
and loyalty are anything but American 
Their views and expressions are as a rylc 
anti-American and anti-Polish, ang 
when Russia or communism are in ques- 
tion the record of the years will show 
their loyalty to the party and principles 
of communism. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I insert in the Recorp a letter 
signed by Miss Clara Swieczkowska, ex- 
ecutive director of the Polish Activities 
League of Detroit, Mich., and the resoly- 
tion adopted by the league so they may 
serve as a warning to congressional com- 
mittees. I endorse both the letter and 
the resolution. They are as follows: 

Po.utsH AcTiviries Lracvr, 
Detroit, Mich., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. JoHn D. DINGELL, 
Congressman from the 15th District of 
Michigan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
eAR Sir: On May 3, 1955, the American 
Women of Polish Descent of Metropolitan 
Detroit, held a very important meeting at 
the Dom Polski Hall, protesting the self-ap- 
pointed representation of the Poles of Amer. 
ica at the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations by Stanley Nowak and Thomas X. 
Dombrowski. 

Enclosed you will please find copies of the 
resolution that had been adopted at this 
gathering and letter which had been sent 
along with it to both the Honorable Wart 
F. Greorce and the Honorable Watrter Ricu- 
ARDS. 

Trusting that you will apprise your col- 
leagues of the House cf Representatives of 
our protest, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
PoLisH ACTIVITIES LEAGUE, 
CLARA SWIECZKOWSKA, 
Executive Director. 


Madam Chairman, I move the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations held hearings on the termi- 
nation of the occupation regime in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and its accession 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
on Thursday, March 30, 1955; and 

“Whereas Stanley Nowak and Thomas X 
Dombrowski, of Detroit, Mich., appear 
testified and represented themselves to the 
committee as speaking for Americans 0 
Polish descent; and 

“Whereas Stanley Nowak has pending in 
Federal courts action for deportation; and 

“Whereas Thomas X. Dombrowski is tJ 
editor of the Glos Ludowy (Voice of the Pec- 
ple) a Polish language weekly which W 
listed by the Attorney General's off 
Communist organ and its sale was banned! 
Detroit and Hamtramck; and 

“Whereas both Stanley Nowak and Tho! 
x. Dombrowski appearing as self-ap} 
representatives of the Poles of Americ 
in opposition to the termination of the occu- 
pation regime in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and its accession to the Nord 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 

“Whereas no authority was conferred om 
Stanley Nowak or Thomas X. Dombrowsk! ” 
appear before your committee in our ! mee 
Now, therefore, be it 
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«Resolved, That we emphatically reject 
their leadership and beg the committee to 
totally disregard their testimony as repre- 
sentative of loyal American Poles; and be it 
further 
Peal That a copy of this resolution 
be forthwith transmitted to Hon. WALTER 
F. GeorcE, Senator from Georgia, Chairman, 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senate Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; and Hon. WALTER 
RicHarps, Chairman, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Seconded by Mrs. W. Ambrozy, resolution 





was adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
assembly. 

May 9, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 


Senator from Georgia, Chairman, For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senate 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: On March 30, 1955, there ap- 
neared before your committee Stanley Nowak 
and Thomas X. Dombrowski, who testified 


as representatives of American Poles. 
Because of this action, a special protest 
meeting was called by organizations which 


have been active in the Greater Detroit area 
for approximately 50 years, engaged in civic, 
social, cultural, religious, and political ac- 
tivities, representing some 22,000 members. 
he meeting held May 3, 1955, was com- 
of members from Polish Women’s Al- 
lian > of America; Polish National Alliance, 
women’s division; Polish Roman Catholic 
Union; Polish Activities League; Polish Fal- 
cons of America. 
In repudiating their leadership we have 
acted as good Americans. However, we, like 
the French people, have long memories and 
are somewhat fearful in regard to German 
rearmament and trust that if such powers 
be given to Germany it be under strict super- 
vision of the United States Government to 
safeguard the security of Germany's neigh- 
Attached hereto please find resolution pre- 
pared and proposed by Amalia Pasternacki, 
an attorney, which was duly adopted. 
We trust that you will apprise your col- 
leagues on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
; of our protest. 
uring you of our highest respect, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
JANINA RZECZKOWSKA, 
State President, Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America. 
JOSEPHI'NE WOLAS, 
President, Polish National Alliance, 
Women’s Division of Circuit X. 
MarRIA STACHOWSKA, 
National Director, Polish Roman 
Catholic Union. 
ANNA MorrTKA, 
President, Polish Activities League. 
THEODOSIA KOLACZYNSKA, 
Secretary, Polish Falcons of Amer- 
ica, Women’s Division of Circuit 
XIII, 





More Truth Than Poetry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, our great 
and growing need for more and more 
Safety on our inadequate highways has 
Produced many fine efforts from many 
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sources to make drivers more safety con- 
scious. 

One of my constituents, Mrs. L. H. 
Gravely, of Shawnee, Okla., has made a 
contribution in the form of a parody on 
a currently popular song which I think 
has special merit. There is more truth 
than poetry in this grim reminder of 
what is in store, unfortunately, for many 
of our citizens in the months ahead. Her 
jingle is as follows: 

This old car once knew some children, 

This old car once knew a wife, 

This old car once knew a husband and a 
merry family life. 

But this family’s trips are over, 

Picked a hopeless spot to pass; 

Then they saw death's angel peekin’ through 
the broken windshield glass. 


Ain’t gonna need this car no longer, 
Ain’t gonna need this car no more. 
Had no time to fix the brakes up. 
Had no time to fix the door. 

Had no time to fix the steering, 

Or to drive with more restraint. 
Ain’t gonna need this car no longer, 
They’ve all gone to meet the saint. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only whon the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shali submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Ccngress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department cr establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








Memorial Day, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the annual 
Memorial Day services sponsored by the 
various veterans’ organizations of Boy- 
ertown, Pa., May 30, 1955, at which time 
I delivered the following address: 
MemortaL Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 

20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 

FairVIEW CEMETERY, BOYERTOWN, PA., MON- 

pay, May 30, 1955 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to 
have the privilege as past commander-in- 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States of joining you my fellow vet- 
erans and your neighbors in this annual ob- 
servance of Memorial Day. 

This is the day when al] of us are united 
in a common purpose. 

Yes; this the day when our thoughts and 
words pay homage to those who have given 
their lives in the defense of all that we have, 
all that we are, and all that we hope to be. 

We call this day Memorial Day because 
through a custom established more than 90 
years ago May 30th was set aside as a special 
day for commemoration of our honored dead. 

Memorial Day is the only day of the year 
on which our entire Nation mourns its dead. 

This is the only day on which the Stars 
and Stripes is flown half staff everywhere as 
a symbol of national tribute to soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen who made the 
supreme sacrifice in defense of the country 
they loved so dearly. 

Memorial Day is in commemoration of 
those departed men who have defended our 
land during the past 180 years. 

To us every man is a hero, whether he 
fought at Lexington or Belleau Woods, at 
the Normandy beachhead, or on Okinawa, in 
Korea, on the high seas, or in the air. 

Today we honor their memory. 

It matters not who they were, nor their 
color, creed, or station in life. 

The only thing that counts is that they 
were loyal, brave Americans who gave their 
lives for the principles of freedom we hold 
dear to our hearts. 

As we commemorate Memorial Day here 
in Boyertown many of us are thinking of 
some departed war veteran. 

To him we direct our silent tribute. 

We recall the bravery of this outstanding 
loyal citizen who answered his country’s 
need. 

Add to that veteran more than 1 million 
others and we have the rollcall of American 
war dead reaching back to the beginning of 
our history. 

That is the number who have died in all 
of our battles for freedom. 

The mortal remains of those heroes rest 
in many places around the world. 

The sun never sets upon them. 

More than 100,000 of them are buried away 


from their homeland, in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. 
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Nearly 30,000 more lie beneath the waters 
of the seven seas. 

Many thousand others are buried here in 
the United States. 

Above those men, wherever they are, flies 
the Stars and Stripes of our country. 

The flag says to us, these were your de- 
fenders and mine. 

They fought fer our cherished ideals of lib- 
erty and freedom. 

Their courage was tested on the fields of 
battle. 

They shall always be sacred in our memory. 

Who were these men? 

They were the sons who answered the 
Nation’s call to arms. 

They left their schools and shops, their 
homes and their cities, to battle the tyrants 
of their time. 

They defeated the armies of the kings 
and kaisers, the Nazis and the Fascists, the 
Jingoists and the Communists. 

The men we honor on this Memorial Day 
were the very blood stream of our American 
civilization. 

There were our Protestants and Catholics, 
the Gentiles and the Jews, the white men 
and black, the native sons of foreign born. 

They were the rich and the poor, the 
college graduates and the untutored, the 
men and the boys. 

They came from city streets and country 
roads. 

They represented every strata of our so- 
cial and economic life. 

They were as different as the brilliantly 
contrasting hues of the flag under which 
they fought. 

However, like the red, white, and blue of 
our national emblem, those men were the 
symbol of unity. 

They fought shoulder to shoulder for a 
single cause. 

That cause was freedom for one and all. 

Together they formed the most powerful 
force on earth. 

Their matchless courage revealed the 
strength and determination of a nation of 
freemen fighting for existence. 

It was that mighty combination which 
brought armed victories and renewed hopes 
for justice, security, and peace to the peoples 
of all nations. 

Of course the question is, Have the battles 
truly been won? 

Have the supreme sacrifices of a million 
men really given us worldwide peace? 

Do we dare say that freedom has become a 
certainty? 

The answer to each of those questions is 
“No, not yet.” 

We know that we cannot rest upon the vic- 
tories of the past. 

Nor do we dare to proclaim blind faith in 
the future. 

We can only take warning from the words 
of the philosopher, George Santayana, who 
declared: 

“Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it.” 

But we have not forgotten. 

Three wars within 38 years have left in- 
delible marks upon our memories. 

We know now that we cannot leave our 
ideals unguarded. 

We know that we must protect them bold- 
ly, positively, for we can see all too clearly 
with our own eyes that the principles we 
cherish so highly, the inherent rights of men, 
are qualities still unobtained by many peo- 
ple who have never tasted real freedom. 


The world population today totals 3 bil- 
lion. 

Less than half of those 3 billion people live 
in countries where individual rights are re- 
spected. 

The other half of the world is populated 
by the unfortunates who are trapped or over- 
whelmingly pressured by Communist aggres- 
sors. 

It has been declared often, but we repeat 
it, that the world cannot long endure half 
free and half slave. 

The fierce struggle between free people 
and dictators has been quickened by man’s 
scientific progress. 

Time and distance are no longer safe- 
guards against surprise armed attacks. 

That is why American forces are on guard 
today along a widefiung perimeter of mili- 
tary might. 

We have extended our watchfulness to 
Europe and Africa and to Asia and South 
America. 

Our Army and Air Force are in the polar 
regions. 

Our radar system, sensitive to every air- 
craft, extends across this continent from 
coast to coast and far north through Canada. 

Who will deny that the Kremlin's fixed goal 
is world dominion by means short of an all- 
out war through the use of propaganda, fifth- 
column subversion, civil strife, and treach- 
erous diplomacy? 

Do you realize that a blunder could ignite 
the third world war, which nobody wants 
but which could be thrust upon us? 

A moment ago I mentioned that Ameri- 
can forces are on guard today—along a 
wide-flung perimeter of military might, that 
our Army and Air Force are in the polar 
regions, and our radar system extends across 
this continent from coast to coast and far 
north through Canada. 

Let me add that wur strategic planners 
have installed airbases circiling Soviet Rus- 
sia in general. 

Although the Kremlin rulers have ridi- 
culed the American idea of an encircle- 
ment of a Communist power by American- 
built airbases it is no longer a laughing 
matter for Soviet Russia, because the bases 
have been established and there they stand 
ready for American air might in the event 
of a war. 

The Bangkok Conference united anti- 
Communist countries of the Middle East— 
into a fighting force that stands ready to 
challenge communism wherever it appears 
in Asia. 

The eight nations that constitute the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, com- 
monly called SEATO, can be built into a 
mighty union of merit forces that can turn 
Red China into a paper tiger. 

Nor can we overlook the outcome of the 
Bandung Conference, which cured a lot of 
misconceptions in the wor!d as to the atti- 
tude of Africa and Asia regarding our ap- 
proach and our policies concerning worid 
communism. 

In short, little opposition to the policies 
of the United States was found to exist as 
far as the Asian worid was concerned. 

Then, too, we cannot overlook the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, commonly 
known as NATO, which is the most effective 
and powerful weapon of defense that exists 
in the world today. 

All of these preparations for defense are a 
phase of preventive warfare—designed to 
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avert or postpone a war until war becomes 
impossible because of the effectiveness of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

From a national security standpoint we 
dare not do less. 

Although we earnestly want peace we can- 
not afford to merely dream about it, not in 
this day of coldly calculated unfriendliness. 

This is not a nice subject to discuss at 
the resting places of our honored dead. 

However, the men who died fighting for 
our country were realists. 

They faced facts bravely when they 
plunged into battle. 

Certainly they would not have us falter 
today. 

So it is in tribute to them that we trans- 
late our debt of gratitude into terms of 
practical thinking and positive action. 

On Memorial Day we fulfill three obliga- 
tions: 

We strengthen our appreciation of the men 
whose sacrifices made secure in large meas- 
ure the freedoms we have inherited. 

We pay tribute to those men through our 
spoken word, our floral tokens, and our 
prayers. 

Furthermore, we reaffirm our courage and 
determination to carry on our defense of 
the cause for which they so nobly fought. 

Finally, we declare again that our honored 
dead shall never be forgotten. 

To this solemn declaration we quote these 
words from Theodore O’Hara’s Bivouvac of 
the Dead: 

“Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps.” 





J. Edzar Hoover Awarded National 
Security Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 31 years, under 5 Presi- 
dents and many Attorneys General, was 
awarded the National Security Medal by 
President Eisenhower in ceremonies at 
the White House on Friday, May 27. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
ReEcoRD a copy of the remarks made at 
the presentation ceremonies, and the 
citation which accompanied the medal: 
REMARKS AT THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY OF 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY MEDAL TO THE HON- 

ORABLE J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR OF THE 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, MAy 27, 

1955 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Hoover, your dedica- 
tion and devotion to public service are so 
long and so well known, your accomplish- 
ments in that service are so great and so 
well known, that it seems idle for me to try 
to say anything that could add to the dignity 
of this ceremony. 

Perhaps it is just best for me to say I am 
proud to be an agent for our people in con- 
ferring upon you this highest award that 
the Government has, and to say that your 
real reward—as all of us here know—is in 
the hearts, the thanks and the gratitude of 
our entire Nation. 

Mr. J. Epocar Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am deeply grateful for this honor 
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which you have accorded me. I realize that 
it has been brought about through the dedi- 
cated accomplishments of the personnel and 
my associates in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, as well as by the magnificent 
support which you as President and which 
the Attorney General has afforded us over 
the years. 

It is a pleasure, indeed, to serve as one 
of your appointments. 





CrraTion To ACCOMPANY THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY MEDAL TO JOHN 
EpGAR HOOVER 
The President of the United States takes 

pride in presenting the National Security 

Medal to John Edgar Hoover for service as 

set forth in the following citation: 

“As Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 31 years, he has made an out- 
standing contribution to the national secu- 
rity of the United States. Exercising excep- 
tional tact, perceptiveness, judgment, and 
brilliant leadership in a position of great re- 
sponsibility, he has established the high- 
est ideals of Federal law enforcement and 
has directed them to realization. His tire- 
less efforts have brought to a new height 
of effectiveness the law enforcement ma- 
chinery of the United States Government. 
Through his well-grounded and clearly de- 
fined concept of investigative procedures, re- 
inforced by his recognized integrity and high 
personal prestige, he has won international 
recognition for the Federal law enforce- 
ment system of the United States. 

“DwiGcHT D. EISENHOWER.” 





Upper Colorado Project Opposed by 
Oklahoma Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Ok- 
lahoma Public Expenditures Council 
has issued an interesting folder in which 
it opposes the proposed upper Colorado 
River storage project on economic 
grounds, with particular reference to the 
status of the national debt. 

Discussion of the project is preceded 
by the following statement concerning 
the national debt vis-a-vis the project: 

Interest on the Federal debt this year will 
cost American taxpayers more than they paid 
in totai taxes in 1939—nearly $50 for every 
man, woman, and child. It is the second 
largest item in our Federal budget—second 
only to national defense. Since 1930 this 
debt has increased over $260 billion—yet, 
Congress is being asked to run you through 
the tax wringer again by authorizing new 
spending projects committing us and our 
children to additional tax burdens for the 
next 100 years. This folder will give you a 
brief description of one such horrible exam- 
ple that will cost you, the taxpayers, another 
$4 billion. 


The folder then relates specifically 
certain objections to the project which 
should be evaluated by the House if the 
authorization bills should come to the 
floor. These are as follows: 

The upper Colorado River project (H. R. 
270, H. R. 3383, and S. 500) is but one of 
many proposed new tax spending projects 
for unneeded irrigation and big dams that 
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will plunge the Nation further into debt—in.« 
crease the tax burden on you, your children 
and grandchildren. This particular project 
provides for the construction of huge dams 
on the upper Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries at a cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
$4 billion, all in hidden interest subsidies. 

This extravagant, fantastic plan to change 
the face of the earth would: 

Flood magnificent valleys, destroying some 
of the Nation’s great scenic canyons, and 
flood part of Dinosaur National Monument, 
one of the world’s most beatiful wilderness 
areas, dedicated to recreation. All this in the 
general region of the largest coal, oil, and 
uranium deposits in the world, 

To irrigate arid highlands with a very short 
growing season. In much of the area there 
is frost every month of the year. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation report shows that only 
a@ small part of this land is listed as class 1, 

On which to raise crops already in surplus. 
Even if we spent the fabulous amount of tax 
money requested to irrigate this arid land, 
it would grow a limited quantity of those 
crops which are already in great surplus and 
heavily subsidized by the taxpayers. 


At a cost far greater than the value of 
the land, the project would require us, as 
taxpayers, to pay $750,000 to irrigate each 
150-acre farm—or as high as $5,000 per acre, 

To favor a few highland farmers in four 
States, when far more productive land, in 
many other States, could be developed, if 
needed, for less than one-tenth of the cost 





The Late M. E. Hennessy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Globe of 
May 15, 1955: 


Rounp AsouT WITH M. E. HENNESSY—MIKE’'S 
CoLUMN Was His PrRIpE 


(By James Morgan) 


(Eprror’s Note.—When Mr. Hennessy was 
sick a year ago Mr. Morgan handed an envel- 
ope to Daniel J. O’Brien, Sunday editor of 
the Globe. On the outside of the envelope 
Morgan had written: “This memorial of Mike 
is intended to be run in his column if he 
should not get well; otherwise I should like 
to have the envelope remained sealed. J. M.” 
As it turned out, Mr. Morgan died at 3 p. m., 
Thursday and Mr. Hennessy at 8 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

It will be more natural, less formal, to 
speak of him here as Mike, the name by 
which he was the most widely known and the 
most widely endeared member of the Globe 
staff. My earliest recollection of him runs 
back to his apprenticeship as a “space writ- 
er,”” when he had to think up subjects and 
try to bring in acceptable stories. I see him 
now as a youth, when he handed me one day 
an interview with a man who for 25 years had 
been the most-talked-of person in Massachu- 
setts, General and former Gov. Benja- 
min F. Butler. 

Butler just then was a Republican, but in 
this interview, which a young fellow un- 
known to me submitted for publication, he 
endorsed the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, William E. Russell. This would be 
startling news, since Russell’s father had 
been a leader of the Silver Tops, or anti- 
Butler Democrats when Ben was a Democrat. 
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I suspected that it might be a booby trap. 
The Globe was for Russell, and if we printed 
it and were disavowed, we should have per- 
petrated what used to be known in cam- 
paign terminology as a roorback. It would 
have boomeranged on our candidate. 

To play safe, I put the interview in type 
and told Mike to bring back the proof of it 
with Ben’s approval in writing. To my sur- 
prise, he returned with many scribbled 
changes on the margin in Butler’s penman- 
ship but with no weakening of the endorse- 
ment of Russell, and I still have it some- 
where among my keepsakes. It was the last 
time in more than 60 years which followed 
that anything written by Mike was ques- 
tioned by me or, to my knowledge, by any- 
one else. He quoted two generations of 
public men, and I have no recollection of his 
ever having been accused of a misquota- 
tion. 

As a reporter, he was in the thick of 
nearly all the political battles and quarrels 
of an epoch. He had his own emphatic pref- 
erences for good men and good causes. His 
contempt for fakes eand fakirs was equally 
strong. But he never made the paper the 
vehicle for his personal feelings, and he 
preserved his standard of impartial objec- 
tivity. His overruling loyalty was to the 
Globe and its readers. In that inseparable 
companion, his notebook, he set down 
naught in malice, and I don’t believe there 
was a mean line in all he wrote. His innate 
taste and tact gave him an unerring sense 
of what to print and what to leave out. 

Though his manners were modest and 
unaggressive, @ Casual meeting with him 
left the impression of an unforgettable per- 
sonality, generally with an appeal to the af- 
fections. There cannot be a major city in 
the United States where he did not have a 
friend. He had a gift for anecdote, both 
written and spoken, and he could be de- 
pended on to return from an assignment 
with a batch of new stories. In the brief 
course of an Atlantic crossing with Mrs. 
Hennessy, his good fellowship made him a 
shipboard favorite. A crowd of passengers 
bound through to Liverpool either stayed up 
or got up to give him a sendoff somewhere 
around 3 or 4 a. m., when he went ashore 
at the Irish port of Cobh for a visit to his 
ancestral land. 

Although born in the sound of Bowbells in 
London, he was, as his friend Patrick A. 
Collins said of John Boyle O'Reilly, intensely 
Irish and intensely American. It was the 
good fortune of this 19th century pilgrim 
to our stern and rockbound coast to be 
brought in boyhood to West Roxbury, then 
a rural section of Boston. There he was to 
pass the rest of his life in neighborly rela- 
tions with the earlier as well as with the 
later comers to these shores. His character 
was molded in that environment of both 
racial stocks, and he was ever at home with 
each. 

He knew every President since Cleveland, 
back in the days when he sat on the porch 
at Gray Gables down on the Cape and listen- 
ed to the unexpurgated opinions of men and 
things by Grover, who never permitted the 
country at large to catch him off guard. He 
rode Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign trains 
and was on Woodrow Wilson’s last fateful 
transcontinental tour. F. D. R. was in the 
habit of singling him out in a crowd for 
special greeting. Taft told me it seemed 
as if he never came into Massachusetts with- 
out Mike boarding his car at the State line. 

Like the other reporters, he left Plymouth 
Notch when President Harding apparently 
was recovering in San Francisco from what 
was to be his fatal illness, and he missed the 
‘wearing-in of Vice President Coolidge by 
his father in the light of a kerosene lamp. 
But, as the new President had predicted, 
his special train picked up “Col” Hennessy 
at North Bennington, the first stop, whither 
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Mike had rushed through the night in an 
automobile. 

The men on the national stage that Mike 
knew most intimately were James A. Farley 
and Wilson’s secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty. 
It was quite in keeping with the experience 
of this trusted confidant of public men to 
have been called from his garden to the tele- 
phone one morning by James F. Byrnes in 
Washington on a delicate matter of personal 
importance to the then Secretary of State. 

Mike knew also the would-be Presidents 
from Bryan to Dewey, and these two particu- 
larly well. He was close to Al Smith. But 
I saw him steal the show from Al when he 
walked into a hotel parlor in Chicago in 1932 
and was greeted by cries of “Hi, Mike!’ and 
an uproarious welcome from the men of the 
press who were waiting for a conference with 
the Unhappy Warrior in his losing fight to 
put a chock under the Roosevelt bandwagon. 

His Side Lights were a popular Globe fea- 
ture in the coverage of every national polit- 
ical convention between 1900 and 1944. It 
was hard to dissuade him from taking the 
serious risk of going to the 1948 conventions. 
He enjoyed those occasions for fraternizing 
with his friends from the press galleries at 
Washington and from newspaper offices ail 
over the country. But he so organized his 
work as to keep business before pleasure. In 
his rigorous self-discipline there was no time 
for play until he had put on the wire his last 
sheet of copy. 

There was rare beauty in his homelife. He 
and his wife had been boy and girl sweet- 
hearts, and so they remained until death did 
them part shortly after their golden wed- 
ding day. 

They had been called upon to endure more 
than their share of family bereavements, 
which they met as valiantly as he bore for 
11 years the crowning sorrow of his parting 
from her. Happily, this was relieved by the 
devotion of two daughters, who kept the 
home for him and were admirably qualified 
to carry on its tradition of a gracious hos- 
pitality. 

I have chosen Mike’s column for these 
recollections because it was his pride. In 
some 35 years he didn’t miss a week until 
his last illness. Still he strove to continue 
what had become a labor of love and as his 
vitality ebbed, his work seemed to improve. 

My friendship for him shrinks from ex- 
pressing itself in cold type. We did not keep 
books on each other. But I know that a bal- 
ance sheet would disclose me heavily in debt 
to one who took more pleasure in giving than 
in receiving. Lonely as my world is without 
him, it would be lonelier still were it not for 
the companionship of his happy memory. 





The Late James Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Globe of 
May 15, 1955: 

On JAMES MORGAN 

It is the presidential election night, No- 
vember 3, 1952. On the fifth floor of the 
Boston Globe are the customary three big 
rooms of men intent at long tables over tab- 
ulations of figures and adding machines. 
Teletypes click, telephones jingle, copy goes 
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up and proofs come down the pneumatic 
tubes, there is a subdued hum but no hustle, 
no confusion. This is the outer ring. 

Then there is the inner office. Here sit 5 
men at 1 large, square table. The place is 
quite still. If they consult, it is in under- 
tones. At the head of the table (for wher- 
ever he sits, there is the head) is an absorbed 
figure of a man, gray haired, clean-shaven, 
quietly well tailored, bending over a pad of 
copy paper. He and his colleagues look at 
the clock. It is half past 10. The man- 
aging editor says to him: “You might as well 
begin to write.” 

He is writing the news lead for the first 
morning edition. This is James “Morgan, 
the senior editor; he is 91 years old; one eye 
is gone and the other has to be helped with 
a powerful lens. He writes with a pen- 
pencil, close to his vision, in a hand which 
would be difficult to read, but which he will 
presently dictate to a secretary, and what he 
writes will be better than anyone else on 
the staff could do. Have a good look at him, 
for take him all and all, you will not see his 
like again. 

Some time after midnight, the Globe taxi- 
cab will drive him out to his home beside 
the sea in Lynn, and the next day, or the 
next but one, he will write the Sunday article 
on the election and have the copy ready by 
Friday morning. He has been doing this, 
and feats like it, for only 60 years. 

Back in 1922 it was said, “Better go with 
Mr. Morgan to the national conventions. It 
may be his last time.” He was still going to 
them a quarter of a century later. 

Bear in mind there has been nothing spec- 
tacular about this career. It has been mod- 
esty itself, built quietly block by block out of 
solid merit. This boy chose to leave school 
at the age of 9. From then on whatever was 
done, he did himself. He came of stout an- 
cestry, the Bruces of Virginia and the Mor- 
gans of Kentucky, where James was born in 
Fleming County (Dec. 18, 1861). The family 
moved on into Illinois, a determined stroke, 
since it was into Sangamon County, where 
the lad grew up with the name and fame of 
Lincoln ringing in his ears. We all have our 
saints and heroes. Lincoln was his. Not 
only did he write Lincoln’s life, but in spirit, 
and within the work given him to do, he re- 
lived it; and, as the decades rolled on, long 
communing with that theme seemed to carry 
over a depth of understanding, a mystical 
insight into the meaning of this American 
adventure in the self-government of a great 
people. 

He came up from a telegrapher’s key. It 
was the then-new magic craft; he began 
with the United Press, first in Albany, then 
in Washington, later in Boston. 

His permanent engagement on the Globe 
staff came about almost by inadvertence. 
Intending to leave Boston, he was asked to 
come to the Globe and to stay a while longer. 
He did. 

His adventuring as a reported took him 
into Oklahoma Territory with the opening 
rush of the pioneering settlers in 1887. It 
was the last free land-grant in this country; 
the last frontier. Historically, that marks 
the close of one epoch and the opening of 
another. He saw the one closed and the oth- 
er opened, and was among those who early 
understood what had happened. 

Meanwhile he becomes Globe Washington 
correspondent, then is called from Washing- 
ton to Boston to be editor of the Sunday 
Globe. This Kentuckian, with the blood of 
Virginia in his veins, and a midwesterner by 
rearing, now proceeds to assimilate New 
Eng.and into his being. For his indoctrina- 
tion he went to live in Marblehead, an easy 
train journeyed into Boston. Now it is well 
known that Marbleheaders, of the Old Vil- 
lage, sometimes refer to the later-coming res- 
idents who live in the borderland near the 
Swampscott line, as “foreigners.” In no 
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time at all Mr. Morgan had lived down this 
stigma; he was gradually accepted into the 
status as one of the native-born, and finally 
came to be known as “Cousin James.” To 
the end of his days he was a passionate stu- 
dent of Marblehead history, customs and 
folklore, and one of the rewards of knowing 
him well enough was to be taken on a pedes- 
trian tour of the old town, starting with the 
records in the town clerk’s office, penned in 
brown ink with a quill in the 17th century 
handwriting of the Elizabethans, to Agnes 
Surridge’s well, and that stirring romance 
which plays out its last act in the ruins of 
the Lisbon earthquake. 

He was a little in the line of that sort 
of rescue himself. For when a furious storm 
tore out the causeway to Marblehead Neck, 
making an island of that part of the 
town, and the town itself could not afford 
to rebuild, Mr. Morgan quietly reminded the 
proper authorities in Washington that Mar- 
blehead, with the causeway (but not with- 
out), was the one practicable harbor be- 
tween Boston and Gloucester. 

Everybody is to some extent at the mercy 
of the historic period into which he is born. 
The vigorous and independent spirits eman- 
cipate themselves from the servitude to time 
or place, and rise to dwell in a timeless 
world, in the great principles which are age- 
less and placeless. The period which fol- 
lowed our Civil War was one of political cor- 
ruption, low standards, shameless careerism, 
and utterly reckless pursuit of money. To- 
ward the end of the century William James 
memorably termed it, “worship of the Bitch- 
Goddess, Success.” Very few voices had then 
questioned it, but one of them was the nov- 
elist, William Dean Howells. 

“It was Howells,” said Mr. Morgan, nearly 
a lifetime later, ““‘who put me on my guard 
against it. I was a young fellow, just learn- 
ing my way around; everybody thought it 
was ‘smart’ to be ‘slick.’ Howells wrote a 
novel on that subject. I read it and, of 
course, was admiring, as I was intended to 
do, the get-ahead fellow who could out- 
smart everybody else, until my author sud- 
denly rounded on me, and, without chang- 
ing his tone, showed me that my hero was 
a@ scoundrel.” 

With this personal revelation, include a 
political one. After our war with Spain, 
Mr. Morgan saw the rise of American im- 
perialism, “manifest destiny,” “pole to pole,” 
and the expansionist yawp. It looked like 
the end of our democracy and some of our 
farthest-sighted citizens thought so. Then 
within 10 years he saw that gas balloon 
deflate, and Theodore Roosevelt, by the grace 
of God and the accident of an assassin’s 
bullet, let loose the Progressive movement. 
This, and experiences like it, bore sustaining 
fruit in the dark years to come. During the 
depressant events after the First World War, 
when the young men around him had little 
recourse but to suppose that the powers 
of darkness were victorious and that glaring 
wrongs had been a complete political suc- 
cess, Mr. Morgan’s judgments were reserved; 
he was not downcast, he evidently expected 
something and was quietly waiting for it to 
appear. And appear in due season it did. 

But he was also experienced enough to 
expect its opposite to appear, in turn also. 
And that did, too. He did not predict it, 
although by 1938 the predictions were rife. 
But he had surmised the approach of the 
Second World War long before. 

Too sensible to indulge in prophecy, he was 
prophetic in the genuine sense of that term; 
not the weather-forecasting of events, but 
the profound insight which knows that if 
certain conditions are present, the law of 
cause and effect is bound to produce certain 
consequences. Late in life he was speaking 
of men who have prophecy in them. And as 
his years went on, that was a quality which 
his own writing so often had—= 


“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 
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He had early embarked upon his life’s voy- 
age of voracious reading. History, biography, 
politics, belles lettres, his shelves began to 
fill, and so did his mind, memory, and reflec- 
tive faculty. His reading was both Euro- 
pean and American, and it sharpened on 
down into New England’s local lore. As the 
years went by, he explored our towns, first on 
foot, then by trolley trip, next on bfcycle 
with Mrs. Morgan, his young wife (Helen 
Dailey, of Cambridge, married in 1894), and 
finally by motorcar; but all the while in the 
pages of local histories, in the Sunday feature 
articles which he himself caused to be writ- 
ten, and personal encounters with its people. 
New England’s poets, novelists, historians, 
and philosophers he knew to the point of off- 
hand quotability; but then, he knew his 
English and American poets, from Shake- 
spear to Whitman and Robert Frost, so well 
that their phrases rolled off his pen easily 
with his own. On his library shelves, and 
overflowing gradually downstairs into the liv- 
ing room and to a solid inner book-wall of 
the bow-windowed alcove, were the rows on 
rows of volumes he had read, digested, and 
assimilated. 

This, in the language of the daily editorial 
conference room, was what was known as the 
heavy reading. James was willing to do the 
heavy reading; but willing is hardly the 
word; he was eager. That is to say, there is 
the daily news in the papers, a kind of allu- 
vial silt of fact and emotion, of action and 
thought, deposited in the riverbed of our 
minds by the stream of time; then there are 
the weekly and monthly periodicals; next, 
the current bocks of importance; and finally, 
the solid substratum of western thought, 
from Homer and the Bible, from Greece 
and Judea, down through Rome, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance to our modern 
world. The landmarks are well known: the 
great Greeks, the Romans, the poets, his- 
torians, thinkers—in order to know where 
we are, it is necessary to know where we 
came from and what happened on the way. 
In the decades of daily editorial conference 
from the beginning of the First World War 
(August 1914) up to almost the very end 
of Mr. Morgan’s life, it was on this solid sub- 
stratum of knoweldge that the Globe’s edito- 
rials were first talked over and then writ- 
ten. For when he no longer came daily to the 
office, he was at the end of a telephone. 
When in doubt, “Call James: Lynn 2-4611.” 
Or even long distance. In midwinter it could 
happen that he would be consulted by trans- 
continental telephone, in California. 


Add to this, travel. It began with char- 
acteristic modesty, on foot, by trolley, bicycle, 
and peavine railroads to New England vil- 
lages. Travel was his supplementary uni- 
versity. With Mrs. Morgan, who was quite 
as eager for adventure, he braved the rigors 
of New England country inns long before 
they were mitigated by motorcar travel. Ev- 
erything was fish that came to his net, from 
the local family names on gray slate head- 
stones to the regional histories in the village 
public library. Suppose you met him in some 
town like St. Johnsbury, Vt., say in June or 
October. After he had been there 10 days 
he knew the local history not only of that 
town but also of Peacham and Danbury, and 
could walk you around its streets, monu- 
ments, gallery, and museum like a native— 
and (shush) better than many a native- 
born. 


As the years went on, this broadened eut 
to include repeated tours of the United States 
and Europe. His skill at rifling a New Eng- 
land village of its lore was carried over into 
European capitals and their museums. How 
many a member of the Globe staff he sent 
off to Burope briefed for his tour from the 
English Lakes to the Acropolis. It was he, 
more than anybody else, who set the custom 
of the staff to go traveling at home as well 
as abroad as a part of their regular profes- 
sional schooling. We were helped to know 
what we wanted to see before we started, 
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and were expected to write about it when we 
got home. 

His own travels brought him, and others, 
an unexpected piece of good luck. Not for- 
seeing that history will reckon tne 19th cen- 
tury from 1815 to 1914, from Waterloo to 
the start of the First World War, but well 
aware of the approaching centenary, he fol- 
lowed, in person, the tracks of Napoleon from 
his birthplace in Corsica, and traversed the 
whole course of his military movements 
across Europe and as far as Moscow. This 
he had ready to publish serially in the Globe 
when the European war erupted. It meant 
that he had military strategy, a history of 
the last serious quasi-world war, and the 
European terrain vividly in hand at the very 
start. (The work was later published as a 
book, In the Footsteps of Napoleon—1915. 

Our world has supped so full on horrors 
since 1914 that it is hard today for people to 
recall, even if they are not constrained to 
imagine, the moral shock of those First World 
War years. It was a society which had sup- 
posed itself relative secure, it had developed 
the humane scruples of a high civilization, 
and it saw them violated from day to day 
in ever-new outrages. Everything had to be 
rethought: Politics, economics, statecraft, 
military strategy, technological invention, 
ethics, religious beliefs, and this was to go 
on, in one form or another, for the next 
three decades, actually for the rest of Mr. 
Morgan’s life. 

He met it. He met it year by year, day by 
day, and sometimes hour by hour. He met 
it during the long vigils at the office, and at 
all seasons at the end of a telephone in his 
home. His Jeffersonian democracy held firm, 
and so did his Lincolnian faith in the Ameri- 
can people and the common man. There 
was a comic moment when, after that pro- 
longed suspense, from Sunday to Thursday 
before the second election of Woodrow Wil- 
son as President was confirmed in 1916, it was 
confirmed at last. Mr. Morgan burst out of 
his inner office with his sheaf of copy to send 
up to the composing room, and, being asked 
what had happened, said, as much to himself 
as to the questioner: 

“It’s the first time the just ever elected 
anybody.” 

But the world scene had shifted from polli- 
tics to economics. Could he shift with it? 
The next half dozen years were an exciting 
chapter in the editorial room. With him 
were associated young men who were ready 
and eager to move over into economics bag 
and baggage. Jeffersonian democracy and 
political action looked to them like last year's 
birds’ nests. The “heavy reading” was being 
done by all hands. One title will suffice to 
date the epoch, Maynard Keynes’ “Economic 
Consequences of the Peace.” And was not 
territorial representation out-of-date in the 
advent of occupational representation? 
Those questions underlay every editorial dis- 
cussion. James was the Senate; he was also 
Chief Executive; the rest of us were the 
House of Representatives, with proponent 
power only. Question: Could we get our 
idcas for editorials accepted by James? 

The three of us would go up (at 4 p. m. 
during the war, at 2 p. m. in the decades that 
followed 1922), armed with sheaves of notes 
and memoranda; everything would be tossed 
into the common fund; actually, anyone of 
us was expected to be able to handle which- 
soever topic, or topics, were decided upon— 
politics, economics, humanism, history, local 
affairs, the arts, science, letters, and music— 
the whole run-of-the-mill; actually, how- 
ever, though with due regard not to overload 
one writer too many days in succession, the 
one best suited to a subject duly congenial 
was generally assigned. These discussions 
lasted an hour, sometimes two. Everything 
was threshed out, and by the time the ses- 
sion ended it was well understood what and 
what not was to be said. 


These discussions could get very spirited. 
Even heated; but never on James’ side. He 
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had taken over a maxim of Napoleon's: 
“Never let your choler get above your col- 
jar.” The blood above his neckband was al- 
ways cool. The rest of us were not invariably 
so wise. There would be days when we would 
come out of the conference room sputtering 
m.d. But James? Imperturbably calm and 
urbane. And, after all, it was true; he was 
the one who had to act as shock absorber, 
and stop the bricks, if any. 

He had only 1 or 2 rules, but they were 
very good ones. They had been picked up 
gradually somewhere along the way. One 
was: “No negatives.” The ideas must be 
positive and constructive; otherwise leave 
the subject alone until we had something 
helpful to suggest. This itself can sound 
negative or sterile, and often did so seem, 
but in the long term it was good sense, for 
out of it came the other rule: ‘“‘Never berate.” 
As a young man he had been turned loose 
once or twice on a justly unpopular figure, 
only to discover how fatally easy it was. 
What has to be avoided if you expect to stay 
in the arena of public discussion for a long 
while is the peril of detiorating into a com- 
mon scold. As the years went on, thanks to 
James, we watched that pitfall being tum- 
bled into by near neighbors and esteemed 
contemporaries, in 1 or 2 cases, to their 
extinction. 

These contests—they went on 5 days a 
week and Sunday afternoons by telephone— 
were called “putting on the gloves with 
James.” He fought fair, but often with 
very fancy footwork, both in, and sometimes 
afterward, outside the editorial conference 
room. Of course, there would be intervals, 
sometimes longish ones, when the confer- 
ences were Moravian love feasts, all sweet- 
ness and light; or, again, there would come 
an occasion know as blue Monday, when 
James himself was negatively minded. No 
idea was any good. A dozen, 15 of them 
might be put up, only to be knocked down. 
Finally, une question would be, “Well, James, 
what would you suggest?” James would 
pick up the afternoon paper and absently 
turn its pages. It was probably from ses- 
sions like this that the decision came to use 
general topics of permanent interest, often 
having nothing to do with the news at all. 
These proved unexpectedly popular. It even 
came to be said, “Thank heaven, there is no 
news. Now we can write about something 
worthwhile.” And evidently a good many 
readers felt the same way, for they became 
a permanent feature of what is known as 
the Dudley column. 

This liberal attitude was, and is, owing to 
Mr. Morgan. His own mind was so spacious, 
his town temper so tolerant, his own spirit 
so genial and gracious that it came natu- 
rally to him to let others develop whatso- 
ever talents they possessed in their own way. 
This, accidental though it may seem, was @ 
sheer master stroke. It resulted in richness, 
variety, versatility, and depth. Everything 
was grist which came to that editorial mill, 
and as time went on those columns were 
filled with the great ideas which have ani- 
mated western man for the past 30 centuries, 
and the people heard them gladly. 

A roving dialectric such as this is much 
rarer than it sounds. Almost the last les- 
son which any responsible executive learns 
is the fine art of letting things alone; of 
picking the man and the task, then trust- 
ing him to go ahead and do it on his own. 
Once the topic had been discussed and de- 
cided upon, the man assigned was left alone 
to write it, his competency was not ques- 
tioned, and his copy was not tampered with; 
the presumption being that he knew his 
business or he would not have been there. 
There was a mysterious something known 
as “the mandate,” a word picked up from 
the Versailles Conference and the League of 
Nations. It was a mystical entity. No one 
had ever seen it in the flesh, but all the 
same it was a very palpable presence. The 
nian assigned to write a given editorial had 
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& mandate; he knew the limits within which 
it had to be written and how far he could 
go; he could not exceed that mandate with- 
out a breach of faith. 

It was this procedure which Mr. Morgan 
developed during the 10 years from 1914 
to 1924. After that, he could go away to 
Europe and leave it running for months. 
(But we were mighty glad to see him back 
again: Life was not only much easier with 
him; but also much happier. His return 
was an event.) Belatedjy, we realized that 
what we were having—“enjoying”’ would be 
the more correct verb—was an equivalent of 
the Platonic method of discussion in the 
Dialogues. That is, several speakers ad- 
vanced various viewpoints, each doing his 
best to sustain his thesis; in the process, the 
general comprehension of the _ subject 
widened and moved forward; often nothing 
was proved, indeed, often there was no at- 
tempt to prove anything, only to explore the 
subject and set it forth more clearly for 
general understanding. The conferences 
ceased to be arguments and more and more 
became a collaborative production of ideas. 
This, of course, is Plato’s method in the 
Dialogues, although a good many classical 
scholars seem to have missed the point. 

It so happened in the decade when this 
method was forming in our little editorial 
room, the colleges, universities, and even 
preparatory schools were rediscovering it. 
There was a good deal of talk about the mat- 
ter then, and much has been done with it 
since, but, meanwhile, in a newspaper office, 
deluged with Niagaras of woodpulp and 
printers’ ink, what was being learned were 
those two great principles of liberal 
thought—intellectual sportsmanship toward 
the survival-value of great ideas, and faith 
in the average reader to give him the very 
best, confident in his willingness to accept 
and ability to understand. The editorials 
were written out of this matrix; a perpetual 
excursion into ideas, fertilized by wide read- 
ing. Often the so-called news became only 
a peg on which to hang ideas as various as 
Plato’s or Thomas Jefferson’s. It was once 
said in derision of a member of the confer- 
ence, “Here he comes with a piece of news 
2,000 years old.” The joke was just the 
other way around, for the big news was not 
in the afternoon edition, it was in the “Re- 
public” of Plato or the Book of Job. The 
morning edition was a convenient means 
of imparting it. 

Halfway through the 1920’s when the world 
seemed to be calming down, the Morgans 
began spending 3 months of the year in 
Europe. One says, “the Morgans,” for they 
were inseparable. These European sojourns 
were no split-up academic sabbatical; they 
did it on their own, in leaves of absence. 
This undoubtedly saved Mr. Morgan for the 
Globe for another quarter century of active 
work, for he was then in his sixties. His 
travel was by then less strenuous, being 
mostly in Italy, the Riviera, and Switzer- 
land, with once to Greece—all mild cli- 
mates—but it was still nonetheless thorough 
and he always came home refreshed, re- 
invigorated, and brimming with enthusiasm 
for work. Travel, in him, had by now be- 
come a sort of sixth sense. 

On one of their returns from Europe, 
when he was past 70—it would have been 
early in the 1930’s—and he had evidently 
been thinking the matter over, he said: 

“From now on my assignment is to put a 
crown on old age.” 

The only slip in that remark was the word 
“old.” The age he had, but old he never 
grew. As for the crown, it shone more 
brightly year after year, and year by year he 
gemmed it with brighter jewels. 

In the mid-1930’s something quite strik- 
ing began to happen. He had always writ- 
ten well, with a brisk, competent, journal- 
istic style. But now he began to write with 
heightened gusto. This went on in cres- 
cendo for the next 20 years. He had sloughed 
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off any lingering timidity, confident of what 
he wanted to say; confident, too, that he 
could say it without being unduly provoca- 
tive. His sentences grew pungent and epi- 
grammatic; his pen tossed off neat apho- 
risms; he reached back into his immense ex- 
perience and wide reading for historical 
precedent and apposite allusion; and phrases 
from the poets fraternized naturally with 
his prose. The writing was quiet, but it was 
that quietude of a person who says startling 
things without raising his voice. 

The point was, he knew things about the 
American political system, and the demo- 
cratic temper of our people that no one else 
knew. They are not in the books. Yes; he 
had read the books. Had he not himself 
written half a dozen? But when he wrote, 
he began where the books leave off, at the 
water’s edge of that mighty sea on which 
the adventuring voyage of our experience as 
a self-governing people has embarked. His 
insights were sudden and direct; they had 
the self-confirmatory impact of recalling to 
us things we already knew unconsciously but 
had never formulated to ourselves; or, it 
might be, pointed out self-evident truths 
which we were seeing for the first time. 

Here let Mr. Morgan speak for himself. It 
is a letter written for his friends, October 6, 
1952, but to his wife: 

“If time were measured by events rather 
than the clock and the calendar, our 58 years 
of wedded life would lengthen into an age, 
an age of change. Together, we have seen all 
the mighty empires of the earth turn to dust, 
the British, Russian, Austrian, German, 
Dutch, Turkish, Chinese, along with the last 
relics of imperial Spain in the New World 
she discovered, and in Asia. Together we 
have watched countless kingdoms vanish, 
from Portugal, Spain, Bavaria, Wurtenberg, 
Saxony, Prussia, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania. Together we have dwelt in the 
shadow of endless warfare, from the Spanish- 
American to the Korean, and through two of 
the only worldwide conflicts in history. * * * 

“We have sat side by side at the rise and 
fall of the plutocracy from its dizzy pinnacle 
in the gay nineties, when the names of the 
playboys of New York and Newport and their 
butterflies were on every tongue and in every 
Sunday supplement but are now lost in 
nameless obscurity. We are contemporaries 
of the beginning of a social revolution caused 
by readymade clothes for women. No longer 
does apparel proclaim the class of the wear- 
er. * * * We saw sitting with the Utah dele- 
gation in 1896, the first woman delegate to 
a national convention and the suffragettes 
besieging the St. Louis Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1916. They were to win the ballot 
for all women before the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920. 

“‘We have watched the passage into history 
of universal celebrities on thrones, in states- 
manship, in science and literature, on the 
stage, and in trade, and we have waited in 
vain to see their successors mount the pedes- 
tals that still remain vacant.” 

This brings us to one of Mr. Morgan’s 
aphorisms. One who lives within less than 
a decade of a hundred years has been forced 
to watch his former comrades fall out of the 
ranks. Having reflected on the adage, “Ne 
man is indispensable,” he amended it: 

*“‘*No man is indispensable’; but there are 
men whose places are never filled.” 

With this epilogue of his own for prologue, 
we come to the most extarordinary period of 
his life, his triumphant old age. Imagine a 
man still active, and doing better work in his 
70’s than in his 60’s, then better work in his 
80’s than in his 70’s, and finally keeping it 
up with no perceptible slackening of quality 
in his 90’s. 

He laid no flattering unction to his soul 
for his bodily health. It was a birthday 
present. The Morgans in his generation 
were a long-lived family. ‘“Really,’’ he wrote 
in his New Year greeting, 1951, “longevity is 
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not so much to boast of in a family where 
10 out of 12, counting parents and 
children, crossed the psalmist’s limit of 
8-score years and 10, with 8 octagenarians 
and 3 nonagenarians among them.” James 
took good care of what he had, but the point 
is, what he made of it. 

“We are not responsible for the binding 
of our book of life,” he wrote in that same 
greeing, “but we are for its contents. So long 
as we keep it open to new ideas and hopes, 
we are young. No dog is old while it can 
learn new tricks. Lately I have learned to 
think on a typewriter instead of at the 
point of a pen, and this year I learned to 
travel by air in crossing the continent to 
Pasadena. My acceptance of the airplane 
was a radical departure for me. Though I 
flatter myself I am a progressive intellec- 
tually. I am a reactionary in my habits. 
Why, I was forty before I would carry a watch, 
and then it had to be thrust upon me as a 
gift from Globe associates.” 

For one who got on amicably with every- 
one, even a bizarre assortment of human 
beings, he himself was not pronouncedly 
gregarious; and when the time came to draw 
in from what social calling he had done, 
people came to see him. The best time was 
late Sunday afternoon; that is, when his con- 
ference by telephone with the editorial 
writers of the Globe was out of the way. In 
summer, his guests were taken to the up- 
stairs veranda which opened off his study 
and where he all but lived from June to Octo- 
ber; or downstairs on the brick terrace of the 
flower-bordered garden behind the house; 
from both of which stations could be had 
glimpses of the summer sea, the sound of its 
surf, and the aroma of its briny tang; and in 
winter, in a long living room, at one end of 
which is a fireplace into whose blaze the 
caller can look, and, by a slight deflection of 
glance, out through a French glass door to 
the horizon line of open ocean. Just at that 
corner of the house is a centenarian English 
elm, planted by the historian Prescott, for 
the land on which this street is laid, Pres- 
cott Road, was originally the 4 acres of the 
historian’s shore estate. 

However varied the human assortment in 
that room might be, it was always adroitly 
mingled and harmonized. Something would 
be found of common interest to them all, 
and found often very fast, too, for the sub- 
ject might need to be shifted to suit fresh 
arrivals. It was no monolog. The guests 
might come to afterward and discover it was 
they who had done most of the talking, their 
remarks enlivened by terse comments from 
James. If he did spin a yarn, it was always 
new and different, always vivid and to the 
point, and sometimes, in the heat and glow 
of narration quite forgetting himself, James 
would get up and act it out as if to an 
imaginery audience. These were among the 
great moments. 

But there were greater. They came when 
the company was fewer and when the con- 
versation had deepened and _ intensified. 
Then out it rolled: discussion give-and-take 
adroit questioning to explore his companion’s 
knowledge and make it his own, themes from 
political experience, historical scholarship, 
generalizations in sociology, observations 
from studious travel on two continents, and 
all with a lively flavoring of illustrative 
anecdote. In the guise of eliciting from his 
caller the best of everything that he was 
or knew, James, whether he knew it or not, 
and sometimes it seemed to me that he did, 
and again that he didn’t, was pouring out 
and into the other mind the best of every- 
thing he knew and was. 

Now, ordinarily a time comes with advanc- 
ing years when your man, say, in his eighties, 
begins to slow down or forget or repeat. At 
the age of 93, that time had not yet caught 
up with Mr. Morgan. There might be days 
when he was tired, or had been ill, when it 
Was more considerate not to stay very long; 
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half an hour would do. But in that half 
hour the flame burned as brightly as ever. 
His knowledge was at his fingertips and his 
ideas at the tip of his tongue. In no time at 
all the birds of thought would rise from 
their coverts with an exhilarating whir of 
wings, and—bang! bang! bang!—the eager 
gunners would begin to bring them down. 
Spirits would mount with the sport, and in 
what could have been a house of grief there 
would be sallies of wit from Mr. Morgan and 
peals of laughter from his guests. In the 
summer of 1952, when Mrs. Morgan was pain- 
fully ill, when Mr. Morgan himself, nearly 
blind, was reading his newspapers with half 
of one eye and the help of a powerful lens, 
keeping up with events by the radio and tele- 
vision, writing “middle article” for the edi- 
torial page of the Sunday Globe every alter- 
nate week, and available for telephone con- 
versation from the office at any reasonable 
hour from after breakfast until bedtime, he 
was capable of playing a vigorous game of 
intellectual football, up and down the field, 
with end runs, forward passes, and brilliant 
field goals, which time after time would send 
a caller away breathless. Was this man im- 
mortal? Was he immune from discourage- 
ment, low spirits, old age, and death? If 
asked how Mrs. Morgan was, he would reply 
explicitly; if asked how he himself was, he 
would reply with candor and then dismiss 
the subject as of no special interest and come 
to something which was. 

Bear in mind, too, that this was a hot 
summer, some of the time fearfully hot, and 
on all but the very hottest days, once a week, 
on Fridays, this man of 93 would go in to 
the office sometimes by train or bus, often 
alone, lunch with the managing editor at 
Patten’s on Court Street, alert and eager to 
see all that was going on, read his galley 
proof, and go home again the same way, 
sometimes with an escort, sometimes with- 
out. In the summer of 1951, he had a route 
figured out from the bus terminal in Hay- 
market Square to the Globe building on 
Washington Street, on which he could cross 
the street by the pedestrian light signals 
which he oould still see well enough to 
follow. 


How was this sort of thing possible? Ap- 
parently he had made up his mind gradually 
and beginning years ago, in his fifties, that 
he would keep going and meet situations as 
they came. For here, in his nineties, was a 
situation which ordinarily would decide a 
man that he was justified in desisting. But 
James? Not at all. He would work just so 
long as there was any work left in him; work 
well—as well as he ever had, if not better, 
and work with his favorite word about work, 
which was “zest.’”” His writing still had zest; 
he had enjoyed doing it, and there was laugh- 
ter in it, that intense, silent laughter of the 
mind, when he tossed off something neat and 
tasty. 

A time finally came when his colleagues 
stopped wondering and took all this quietly, 
for the prodigy that it was. That was the 
more seemly course. Something was going 
on here that was extraordinary; the fitting 
thing to do was fall into step with it and 
march along by its side. Ordinarily, this sort 
of human achievement is assigned to reli- 
gion. There must have been religion in it, 
but one never heard it adduced. One of his 
best friends was the late Reverend Mr. Gar- 
field Morgan, his neighbor in Lynn. When 
the Reverend Mr. Morgan, a genial, hearty, 
hard-working, hard-reading, hard-thinking 
dominie of infinite kindness and mercy, was 
a Sunday afternoon caller, as he frequently 
was, the talk might explore any aspect of re- 
ligion from its history, folklore, theology, to 
its sociology, but never personal. What re- 
ligion was in James—and there was plenty of 
it—was in so deep that it needed no talking 
about; it had been so long ago assimilated 
into his automatic reflexes that it had only 
to be lived. 
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And so he went to meet those two enemies 
of mankind—old age and death—without 
fear and, being so met, behold, no enemy 
was there. 

LUCIEN PRICE. 





Give Surplus Food to the Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, after pass- 
ing out billion of dollars to help other 
nations, it is time that we showed a little 
consideration for needy Americans. 

There has been a conspiracy of secrecy 
to ignore the labor-surplus areas 
throughout the United States. 

Every appeal to the United States 
Government for assistance has been 
ignored. 

“Ssssshhh—do not speak about such 
matters. They interfere with business. 
Confidence is the word.” 

When we insisted that the thousands 
of unemployed concentrated in a few 
areas could not wait 1, or 3, or 10 years 
for the economic recovery that would 
solve the problem of getting 3 meals a 
day the facing up to this human issue 
was always postponed. 

It was considered indelicate to men- 
tion such fundamentals. 

Distressing, in fact. 

Then the counterpsychology started. 
Put the unemployed out of sight and out 
of mind. The problem would vaguely 
solve itself. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be done. 


We have spot areas of unemployment, 
where the hungry cannot be ordered into 
a State of suspended animation to wait 
for a leisurely solution to their problem. 

Relief must flow to them from the 
bulging storehouse of surplus farm com- 
modities. Even here the food needs of 
the unemployded who have no jobs or 
money with which to acquire food, are 
subordinated to the se-called integrity 
of our agricultural program. While all 
of us are sympathetic toward the special 
problems of the farmer, and bearing in 
mind that the Government has been 
most generous toward him, we also rec- 
ognize that the unemployed are entitled 
to some form of relief. 

Inasmuch as H. R. 2851 would provide 
for the distribution of such surpluses 
only among a handful of labor-surplus 
and disaster areas, I fail to see how this 
program would adversely affect the nor- 
mal channels of distribution throughout 
the Nation as a whole. 

The first and foremost fact is that 
the large number of unemployed who are 
concentrated in a few areas, cannot be 
helped by the communities involved, or 
by private—as distinguished from pub- 
lic—welfare agencies, or both. 

The second fact is that the Federal 
Government has huge stocks of surplus 
farm commodities that will rot unless 
we put them to good use. 
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The farmer can always manage to 
raise some food for his own family, and 
to secure some income, thanks to the 
benevolence of the Federal Government. 

The miner or the textile worker, liv- 
ing in areas where thousands of jobs 
have disappeared—with few replace- 
ments—has difficulty in getting any 
food or any income. 

Are w2 going to quibble over the terms 
“osreas of substantial labor surplus” and 
“major disaster areas” because of pride 
and sensitivity, while many people go 
in want? 

To my way of thinking, this is a false 
and selfish pride. 

Even though an area may be included 
in one of the above designations, the 
program authorized in the bill will not 
become operative therein until, first, the 
Governor of the State has certified to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Velfare that there is acute distress in 
the area because of the conditions pre- 
vailing there; and, second, arrangements 
satisfactory to the Secretary have been 
made with a properly designated State 
agency for distribution of the food with- 
in the area. 

Public opinion will say that the House 
of Representatives has done well in pass- 
ing this bill. 

Disposing of surplus farm commodi- 
ties acquired by the United States Gov- 
ernment through price-support opera- 
tions for the benefit of the needy will 
help substantially in meeting two sep- 
arate problems. 








Nixon Still Receiving Kudos as Goodwill 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
a recent visit to the Carribean, I had oc- 
casion to discuss Vice President Nrxon’s 
goodwill visit with the people there. 
Universally he was praised and I felt 
toward my own self as an American a 
goodwill on the part of the people their 
that his visit had inspired. Americans 
can be proud and thankful to have such 
an able friend maker to send to areas 
of the world where regard for America 
and Americans needs bolstering. 

The following editorial appeared in a 
recent issuing of the Long Beach Press- 
oe commenting along the same 
ines: 

NIXON AND THE Goop NEIGHBOR PoLicy 

In its political journal, Straight From the 
Shoulder, the Republican National Commit- 
tee this month has published a group of pic- 
tures of Vice President and Mrs. Nixon on 
their Central American tour. . 

Publicity for the Republican administra- 
tion? Of course. And the best possible, 
For here is reflected a splendid accomplish- 
ment by that administration in the field of 
heighborly relations. 

Nixon talking with blind Catholic Arch- 
bishop Pittini, of Santo Domingo; Mrs. Nixon 
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greeting an ordinary citizen of Trujillo; 
Nrxon getting a shoeshine from a small boy 
in Guatemala City; Nrxon examining banana 
tree seed pods at a plantation, shaking hands 
with children at a school in Mexico City, leav- 
ing his official car and walking among the 
crowds in Antigua. 

The warmth and friendliness of the Vice 
President and his wife made millions of new 
friends for this country. Their mission was 
a success because they circulated not only in 
the official circles but among the common 
people of the countries they visited. 

The Nixons put America’s best foot for- 
ward. They represented America in a good 
light. None of that egghead business of 
carrying domestic political squabbles abroad 
or sowing wild oats on the Riviera. 

We need to sponsor more ambassadorial 
missions of the Nixon brand. And the office 
of Vice President is an appropriate one for 
carrying out such missions, especially when 
that office is occupied by a man so gifted in 
personal diplomacy. 





Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a personal interview with Jozef 
Swiatlo, former lieutenant colonel of the 
Communist security police and who was 
former Assistant Chief of the Ministry 
of Security in Warsaw, Poland. Mr. 
Swiatlo fled from Poland over a year ago 
and now resides in the United States. 

The announcer and interrogator of 
this interview is an employee and an- 
nouncer for the Polish Hour on the Voice 
of America. This broadcast was to Po- 
land and other captive countries: 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. We are going to give our 
listeners now an interview by Kazimierz 
Weerzecki with Jozef Swiatlo, former lieu- 
tenant colonel of the security police and 
assistant chief of the 10th department of 
the Ministry of Security in Warsaw. Jozef 
Swiatlo fied from Poland about a year ago 
and resides now in the United States under 
the protection of an American committee for 
assisting refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In our last interview you told us about 
the ruthless persecution by Soviet Russia 
and its agents of all Polish movements 
tending toward liberation, and of attempts 
to eliminate the leaders of those movements. 
Could you give us some more instances of 
this terroristic action in addition to those 
you told us about in your earlier interviews? 

Mr. SwiaATLo. Obviously the first thing 
that comes to my mind is the mass murder 
by the NKVD of thousands of Polish officers 
in the forest of Katyn. 

Mr. WeGRZECKI. Are you familiar with the 
investigations and findings of the Select 
Congressional Committee on the Katyn Mas- 
sacre? The popular name of this committee 
was the Madden committee. 

Mr. SwiaTLo. Of course I knew about it. 
At the time of this committee’s investiga- 
tions I was in Warsaw as the Deputy Chief 
of the 10th Department of the Ministry of 
Public Security. Soviet agents in Poland fol- 
lowed with particular attention the work of 
the Madden committee. I happen to know it 
very well because of my personal contacts 
with the members of the Politburo, and also 
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because I had access to confidential infor- 
mation and secret files. The results of the 
Madden committee’s investigations put the 
Soviet agents now ruling in Poland into a 
very tight spot. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. Would you care to explain 
why? 

Mr. SwWIATLo. You see, all through these 
last years the Communists in Poland never 
even mentioned the massacre that took place 
in the Katyn Forest. Before the Madden in- 
vestigation neither radio nor the press men- 
tioned a word about it. The Communist 
rulers were betting on the passage of time 
and hoping that, as years go by, the Katyn 
mass murder will be forgotten. The Madden 
committee interrogated over a hundred wit- 
nesses. International experts who examined 
the bodies of the Katyn victims were sum- 
moned and testified under oath. A great 
volume of conclusive evidence was heard by 
the committee. All this broke the silence 
that up to that time was so convenient for 
tne Communists in Poland. One of my tasks 
was to listen to the foreign broadcasts. The 
numerous broadcasts of the Voice of America, 
full of detailed descriptions of the prcceed- 
ings and the achievements of the Madden 
committee investigation, stirred Polish pub- 
lic opinion and shocked it profoundly. The 
Communist regime in Poland was thus 
forced to line up with Soviet Russia and take 
the side of the murderers of Katyn. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. How did they do it? 

Mr. SwiaTLo. To start with, the Warsaw 
regime announced the full text of a state- 
ment by Soviet experts, in attempt to white- 
wash Soviet Russia of the responsibility for 
the Katyn murder. Then, on orders of the 
regime one Boleslaw W6ojcicki wrote under 
the pen name “Slaw,” a book entitled “The 
Truth About Katyn.” “Slaw” is a writer 
used often by the Communists to falsify and 
distort the truth. Finally, the Communist 
press began to lay a barrage of abuse and 
insults, in lieu of refutation. The findings of 
the Madden committee pinned the guilt for 
the Katyn massacre on Soviet Russia with- 
out ashadow of adoubt. The Warsaw regime 
didn’t have any way out: It had to state 
common cause with the murderers. This, of 
course, still widened the rift between the 
Polish people and the regime. In my opinion 
the Voice of America broadcast about the 
Madden committee investigation made a ter- 
rific impression on the Poles. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. How do you know that? 

Mr. SwiaTLo. To get information about the 
mood of the Polish people the security police 
is censoring private letters mailed inside 
Poland. We found that the Madden commit- 
tee’s investigation was the subject matter of 
many letters. The investigation brought 
hope and encouragement to a great majority 
of the people. The letters showed conclu- 
sively that no one was in doubt that Soviet 
Russia was guilty of the horrid mass murder 
in the Katyn Forest, for the sole purpose of 
exterminating the cream of the Polish intel- 
ligentsia. The letters praised the United 
States Congress for this impartial investiga- 
tion, and emphasized the abject solidarity of 
the Communist regime with the Soviet mur- 
derers of Katyn. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. Were the activities of the 
Madden committee subject to special atten- 
tion of the Communist Party leaders? 

Mr. SwiaTLo. Of course they were. Party 
leaders had plenty of headaches trying to get 
out of a situation created by the Madden 
committee. The Communists looked fran- 
tically for remedies. One of them was the 
infamous book by Wojcicki “The Truth About 
Katyu.”” The radio and press was used for a 
series of violent attacks on the Madden com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. Was there any noticeable 
reaction to the activities of the Madden 
committee in countries other than Poland? 

Mr. SwIaTLo. Yes, certainly, the Madden 
committee investigation made a strong im- 
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pression in Soviet Russia proper and in the 
other satellite countries. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. I am sorry, our time is up, 
thank you very much for your valuable in- 
formation. 

You just heard an interview by Kazimierz 
Weerzecki with Jozef Swiatlo, former high- 
ranking Communist official in Poland. 





Criminal Jurisdiction Over Armed Forces 
Personnel in Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18, 1955, my colleague, Hon. Frank T. 
Bow, introduced House Joint Resolution 
309 providing for the revision of the 
status of forces agreement and certain 
other treaties and international agree- 
ments, or the withdrawal of the United 
States from such treaties and agree- 
ments, so that foreign countries will not 
have criminal jurisdiction over Ameri- 
can Armed Forces personnel stationed 
within their boundaries. 

On May 26, 1955, I joined my col- 
league by introducing an identical reso- 
lution which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


I am convinced that early considera- 
tion to these resolutions should be given 
by the committee in view of the evident 
injustice done to American servicemen 
overseas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the column of John O’Donnell, 
dated May 30, 1955, which appears in 
the May 31, 1955, edition of the New 
York Daily News, pinpointing the 
problem: 

CAPITOL STUFF 


(By John O’Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, May 30-—-On this day of 
memory to honor those who wore a uniform 
in defense of this Republic (a day made 
brighter by the hope that Red China soon 
will release a few illegally imprisoned Ameri- 
can servicemen), it’s worthwhile to take a 
long look at those overseas jails of so-called 
friendly nations which now hold as prisoners 
Americans stripped of uniforms. These 
Americans arrived in those foreign lands as 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Until 2 years ago, such a fantastic situa- 
tion would be unthinkable. Today, quoting 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of May 18, 
“Several hundred Americans (in the Armed 
Forces) have been tried by foreign courts. 
The Defense Department reports to me that 
as of February 10,” Representative Frank T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, talking, “there 
were 58 serving sentences ranging up to 15 
years for various alleged infractions of the 
laws of the nations in which they have been 
stationed.” 

Until 1953—-when the White House pres- 
sured through the Senate the so-called 
status-of-forces treaty which permitted for- 
eign civilian authorities to arrest a draftee 
in United States uniform to remove him 
from American control, and then try and 
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sentence him under their foreign proce- 
dure—this would be unthinkable. 

It didn’t happen in World Wars I and II 
or in the Korean war—even in cases of mur- 
der. We took care of our Own and pun- 
ished them if guilty. We stuck by the basic 
declaration of the great Chief Justice John 
Marshall (1755-1835), who handed down the 
simple and definitive decision which flatly 
stated, “Service in the Armed Forces of the 
Republic of the United States of America 
shall not abrogate or nullify the constitu- 
tional rights of an American citizen.” 

Now the basic rights of Americans in uni- 
form have been abrogated by White House 
negotiated treaties. As a result, the ad- 
ministration bill to provide for an ade- 
quate military Reserve went down to de- 
feat—because the House voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a Bow amendment which would 
bar the sending of drafted American troops 
to serve in foreign nations which could im- 
pose their judicial procedure on American 
soldiers. 

This amendment won by a surprising 175—- 
56 margin on a standing count and, if the 
vote had been recorded, the Bow majority 
would have been greater. 


HIGH PRESSURE FROM BACK HOME 


The high emotional pressure from back 
home, from families and friends of those 
United States servicemen who have been 
sentenced by foreign courts, moved the issue 
of the controversial status of forces treaty 
into a campaign issue. Also, the rousing 
fury gives new zest to the Bricker amend- 
ment, designed to whittle down the treaty- 
making powers of the White House. 

When the status of forces treaty came up 
before the Senate, Ohio’s BrRICKER pointed 
out that Truman’s State Department under 
Dean Acheson had for some time been sur- 
rendering Americans in uniform to the ten- 
der mercies of the foreign nations whom they 
had been ordered to defend after being 
shipped overseas. The men in uniform al- 
ways thought they were protected by the 
United States Constitution so long as they 
wore the American uniform. 

Senator Bricker put some tough letters 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD back in those 
days—letters telling what happened to luck- 
less GI’s picked up by local police in France 
or Japan. 

Among these was that of a soldier con- 
victed in a trial in which he had not been 
permitted to put on his own witnesses; an- 
other where a soldier suffering from tuber- 
culosis had been confined in a damp under- 
ground cell; and the case of still another 
who on appealing his sentence had his orig- 
inal sentence increased from 10 months to 16, 


PUBLIC TRIAL NOT GUARANTEED 


Bringing the situation up to date, Repre- 
sentative Bow, in his speech to the House, 
which carried his amendment so overwhelm- 
ingly, pointed out that these Americans in 
uniform who have been surrendered by their 
officers to foreign authorities: ‘Have been 
subject to all sorts of indignities, to un- 
usually long and severe sentences for of- 
fenses which we consider minor, and they 
are held under conditions which we would 
not tolerate in any penal institution in the 
United States. Life in an American jail is 
no bed of roses. For an American, life in 
prisons of Turkey, Yugoslavia, Japan, or 
France would be a hell on earth.” 

But the clincher came with the phrases: 

“Under these agreements members of our 
Armed Forces charged with the violation of 
the law of the country in which they are sta- 
tioned are turned over to the police authori- 
ties and the courts of that country for trial. 

“They are not guaranteed the right to have 
a public trial. There is no guaranty against 
cruel or unusual punishment before or after 
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trial. There is no prohibition against a de. 
mand for excessive bail. In many countries 
there is no presumption of innocence, 
There is no guaranty of conviction only on 
proof of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, 
There is no guaranty of right to trial by 
jury and, of course, no possibility of trial by 
a@ jury of one’s fellow citizens. There is a4 
possibility of conviction by a mere majority 
vote. The President of the United States 
cannot exercise his right to pardon. 

“These rights and guaranties which are 
the heritage of every American are denied 
the men who are sent overseas to defend 
America.” 





A Phony Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues two very significant items which 
have appeared in the news within the 
last few days. The first is an article by 
Joseph Alsop, an outstanding authority 
on international affairs, which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald for Monday, May 30, 1955, and which 
is entitled “A Phony Complacency”; and 
the second is a brief note in this week's 
issue of U. S. News & World Report, page 
12. Mr. Alsop has just returned from 
6 months in Asia, and is in a position 
not only to know the situation there, 
but also to bring a fresh viewpoint to 
the situation in Washington. Both his 
article and the note from U. S. News & 
World Report give us substance for very 
serious reflection: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 30, 1955] 


A PHONEY COMPLACENCY 
(By Joseph Alsop) 


It is Just a bit bewildering to return to 
Washington after 6 months in Asia. 

Judging by the repercussions on the other 
side of the Pacific, the Asian crisis was pro- 
ducing paroxysms of alarm in the United 
States until only a few weeks ago. But in 
Washington today, it is pretty bad form even 
to mention Asia, let alone ask about Amer- 
ican policy in Asia. 

Meanwhile, however, the outlines of the 
crisis in Asia have not changed a bit. The 
tempo may have altered slightly. We may 
have a few more months to reach decisions, 
or to prolong our indecision, as the case may 
be. But all the facts that made the crisis 
are still right there, ugly as ever, staring 
us in the eye as grimly as ever, and basically 
every bit as critical as ever. 

The best case history is the situation in 
the Formosa Strait, which was the imme- 
diate cause of the recent war scare in Amer- 
ica. It has to be remembered that the real 
cause of the scare was not Communist words, 
but Communist acts. Peiping’s threats to 
attack in the Formosa Strait would have 
been meaningless and empty, if Peiping had 
not been making active, extensive and costly 
military preparations to launch an attack. 


When Admiral Carney turned the country 
upside down by saying there would be dan- 
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ger of war from mid-April onward, he meant 
that these Communist military preparations 
would be far enough advanced by mid-April 
to permit an attack being launched at any 
time. And he was, of course, entirely right. 

since mid-April, moreover, the Commu- 
nists have gone right on strengthening their 
notential attacking force. More IL-28’s, the 
twin jet bombers that are the great threat 
to the Seventh Fleet’s aircraft carriers, have 
peon redeployed into the Shanghai area, 
MIG-15’s, which can be beaten by our F-86’s, 
h ive been replaced by MIG-—17’s, which ap- 
moar to be markedly superior to the best 





American fighter plane in the Pacific area. 
I ynditioning has started at the important 
Chaneting and Kienow airfields. 


In the last weeks, too, the enemy has made 
a series of small, careful, undramatic attacks 
on @uemoy and the Matsu Islands exactly 

the probing attacks an the Tachens that 
preceeded the invasion of Yikiangshan. 
Meanwhile, our own alarmingly inadequate 
strength in the Formosa area has not been 
increased in the slightest. On balance, 
therefore, the basic military situation has 
rown distinctly worse, rather than better. 
~ In these circumstances, what has changed 
the climate in Washington must be the 
change in Communist talk. The drumfire 
of threats to Formosa has been muted in 
Peiping. At Bandung and thereafter, Chou 
En-lai has said that he would be glad to 
discuss the situation in the Formosa Strait 
with representatives of this country. As 
long as you manage to forget the enemy’s 
continuing military preparations, Chou’s 
change of tune seems hopeful if you do not 
study it too carefully. 

At Bandung, however, the more astute 
observers were particularly struck by the 
way Chou made his offer there. It was a 
very peculiar offer. He said he was willing 
to talk. But he made it very clear indeed 
that one point he was emphatically not will- 
ing to talk about was Peiping’s claim that 
Formosa belongs to Communist China as a 
matter of right. 

The Chinese Communist mood, in short, 
appears to resemble the mood ascribed to 
Adolf Hitler by Sir Winston Churchill, in his 
great speech after Munich. If one may para- 
phrase Churchill, ‘‘The Chinese dictators, in- 
stead of snatching the victuals from the 
table, will be content to have them served up 
course by course.” 

Apparently the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is now ready and even eager to serve 
up the first course, in the form of Quemoy 
and the Matsu Islands. But Chiang Kai- 
shek has told Admiral Radford and Assistant 
Secretary of State Walter Robertson, in plain 
terms, that he will fight for the offshore is- 
lands no matter what the United States may 
do. If the Generalissimo means what he 

j where does that leave the Formosa 
Strait crisis? 

Then again, if the Generalissimo does not 
mean what he says, and the islands are 
handed over without a fight, the Communists 
will then be able to move their airpower into 
Fukien Province. Once the Fukien airfields 
are strongly occupied, the enemy can de- 
mand the second course of the banquet, For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. But the Eisen- 
hower administration radically altering its 
defense policy, in order to be ready to con- 
test of the air over the Formosa Strait 
with the extremely strong Communist air 
nna 

These questions are enough to suggest the 
phoniness of the complacency in Wash- 
ington, 


—_— 


[From the U. S. News & World Report] 


Top generals in Russia are beginning to 
talk of a “preventive war” against the United 
States to be launched when this country least 
expects it. American generals are uncertain 
whether the Russians really mean it or are 
Whistling to keep up their courage. 
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Farm Income a Major Key To Preventing 
Another Depression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Carl H. Wilkin, 
economic analyst, Raw Materials Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., pointing the way 
to a balanced budget and the prevention 
of another depression, is worthy of the 
most sober consideration on the part of 
all Members of Congress. 

Farm prices—~ 


Says Mr. Wilkin— 


must be restored to the balance existing in 
1946-50 or the entire economy will have to 
level downward to get back On an even 
keel. * * * Added deficits at the national, 
State, and local levels will merely add to the 
severity of the adjustment downward if 
farm prices are not brought back to a point 
of equal buying power. * * * The 1946-50 
record should prove that we cannot have the 
earned income from which to balance the 
budget unless farm prices are in balance. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer for printing in 
the Recorp the full statement by Mr. 
Wilkin, setting forth causes, effects, and 
a policy to stabilize the Nation’s 
economy. 

Raw MATERIALS NATIONAL COUNCIL, 

May 1955. 
THE ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE OF THE UNITED 
States EcONoMyY IN 1954 


1. Our potential income resulting from the 
full use of our facilities should have been 
$345 billion. 

2. Our actual national income was $300 
billion. 

3. Of this total, $270 billion was earned. 

4. Approximately $30 billion was created 
by deficit spending. 

5. The loss in earned income was approxi- 
mately $75 billion. 

6. The shortage of income to consume our 
potential production was approximately $45 
billion. 

7. This shortage of $45 billion in income 
forced the Federal Treasury to lose approxi- 
mately $10 billion of tax revenue which 
would have automatically balanced the 
budget. 

8. The loss of $45 billion of income re- 
sulted in a loss of $9 billion in operating 
profits or gross savings which would have 
been available to buy and pay for capital 
goods. 

9. Our income potential for 1955 is ap- 
proximately $358 billion. 

10. Our new wealth production of $52 bil- 
lion total raw material income at current 
prices projects an earned income of $260 
billion for 1955. 

11. Any additional income above this 
amount will have to be generated by deficit 
spending. 

ANALYSIS 

The above conclusions are based on the 
economic record of the United States from 
1919 to 1954. 

The 5-year period, 1946-50, the last 5-year 
period since 1925-29 that we average a bal- 
anced budget, is used for a base period of 
average industrial production, consumer 
prices, national income, consumer goods 
sales, utilization of new wealth production, 
the source of new income, and the physical 
materials to which our labor force is ap- 
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plied. This 5-year period is quite similar 
to the 1947-49 period used by the Gov- 
ernment in computing the above factors. 

1. Our average income in 1946-50 was $211 
billion. 

2. We utilized $32.2 billion of farm 
products. 

3. We utilized $45 billion of total raw 
material production. 


4. Consumer sales averaged 55.3 percent 
of the national income. This percentage 
was slightly less than the average use of 
income for consumer goods in the period 
1935-40 prior to World War II. 

5. The expansion ratio in determining po- 
tential income for 1954 is 4 percent the aver- 
age potential since 1910 and the same as 
used by the President’s Economic Report 
which projected a potential output of $500 
billion in 1964 equivalent to $425 billion of 
national income. 


POTENTIAL INCOME 


In July 1953, our economy reached a proved 
output of 137 percent of the base period 
and a price level of 115. The potential 
income for 1953 was, therefore, 187 by 115 
by $221 billion, the average income for 
1946-50, or $332 billion. Using the expan- 
sion ratio of 4 percent, our potential for 
1954 was $345 billion. 


LACK OF MARKETS 


To generate the market for the 1953 po- 
tential we should have been feeding in a 
minimum of $66 billion of raw materials as 
an exchange market to utilize our potential 
output. Instead we fed in only $54 billion 
or a supply to earn $270 billion of income. 
The lack of this market forced a cutback in 
1953 to $305 billion of national income. 
Average trade turn of raw material produc- 
tion into national income is $1 of raw mate- 
rial income for each $5 of national income. 
This ratio is the average for the 25-year 
period 1929-53. 

With a potential of $345 billion in 1954 
the low prices for farm products had not 
been corrected and we again utilized only 
$54 billion of raw materials or enough to 
earn $270 billion of income. The reverse 
turnover of new income from deficits is the 
same as the normal turn of the new wealth 
dollar. In 1954, we added $6 billion of de- 
ficits which generated $30 billion of un- 
earned national income or a total of $300 
billion for the year. 


CONSUMER MARKETS 


The lack of markets as a result of the rela- 
tively low raw material income is found in 
the record of consumer goods sales in 1954. 
To earn $300 billion of income the normal 
ratio of 55.3 percent of the national income 
for consumer goods in 1946-50 would have 
required 55.3 percent of $300 billion or $165.9 
billion of consumer goods sales. Instead we 
had $149.5 billion or only enough to sup- 
port an earned income of $270 billion. 

Approximately 40 percent of the subnor- 
mal consumer market would have been food 
sales. This illustrates the underconsump- 
tion of farm products in our so-called 
surplus. 

In order to earn our potential of $345 
billion of income in 1954 we should have 
had 55.3 per cent of our potential income 
in consumer goods sales or a total of $190.7 
billion or $41 billion more than was available 
as a result of too low a level of raw material 
prices. 

Approximately one-half of our market for 
consumer goods is generated through raw 
materisl production. With raw material 
buying power in 1954 approximately 20 per- 
cent less than in 1946-50, we lost 20 percent 
of our potential market in raw material 
producing areas or 10 percent overall thus 
reflecting a consumer market in 1954 total- 
ing $149.5 billion or 90 percent of the market 
required to support $300 billion of earned 
income. 
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CAUSES OF THE PRICE DISLOCATION 


The cause of the price dislocation between 
raw materials and the balance of our econo- 
my can be traced to overspending of funds 
for capital goods from deficits. 

Since 1950, we have added approximately 
$20 billion to the national debt. We have 
expanded the mortgage debt outstanding 
from an average of $56.5 billion in 1946-50 
to $112.8 billion at the end of 1954 or an 
increase of 100 percent. 

Installment credit has expanded from an 
average of $15.2 billion in 1946-50 to $30 
billion at the end of March 1955 or also an 
increase of about 100 percent. 

In addition, we have had a tremendous 
expansion in other private debt to construct 
more facilities to produce capital goods. 

The total public and private debt of $710 
billion existing at the end of 1954 requires a 
national income of $355 billion to service 
it on an earned basis. 

SOURCE OF CAPITAL PROFITS 


The operating mechanism from which 
profits for capital investment and principal 
payments originate is the production, proc- 
essing and distribution of consumer goods 
and services from our supply of raw ma- 
terials. 

Excessive capital investments taxes and the 
fixed payments on borrowed funds in the 
past 4 years has resulted in a surplus of 
farm raw materials from underconsumption 
thus forcing a continuous downward pres- 
sure on the new wealth income required to 
earn the profits with which to meet our 
obligations at the national, State, local, and 
individual level. 

The extent of this underconsumption can 
be realized with a comparison of $32.2 billion 
ef farm production utilized in 1946-50 to 
earn an income of $211 billion and the situ- 
ation in 1954 when $34 billion of farm pro- 
duction was called a surplus. Instead the 
input of farm raw materials to generate an 
earned income of $300 billion in 1954 should 
have been $45.7 billion. The turnover of 
this additional farm income would have 
resulted in $345 billion instead of $300 billion 
of income in 1954. 

The low ievel of consumer goods sales in 
1954 as compared to 1946-50 and the loss of 
$45 billion of potential income in 1954 com- 
bined totaled $41 billion. The loss of this 
market is the danger point in our future 
economy. 

Farm prices must be restored to the bal- 
ance existing in 1946-50 or the entire econo- 
my will have to level downward to get back 
on an even keel. We cannot continue oper- 
ating our economy with one-half of our 
economy at 80 percent and the other one- 
half at 100 percent of the level required to 
use our facilities. 

Added deficits at the national, State, and 
local levels will merely add to the severity 
of the adjustment downward if farm prices 
are not brought back to a point of equal 
buying power. 

In conclusion, the 1946-50 record should 
prove that we cannot have the earned income 
from which to balance the budget unless 
farm prices are in balance. 

The $64 question—is it better to carry the 
cost of maintaining the farm-price structure 
or to lose the billions of dollars which we 
are now losing and will continue to lose until 
we do something about it? 

Finally, is it a good investment to spend 
a billion or two to prevent a loss of $75 
billion of earned income which the record 
proves we lost in 1954? 

Every indication at the present time points 
to still lower farm prices on one hand and 
more and more capital deficits on the other. 
So-called recessions such as took place in 
1920, in 1929, and 1937, in 1949 and in 1953 
give little warning. If we wish to avoid a 
repetition, the time to act is now. 
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Security and Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Life magazine, dated 
May 30, 1955, contains an editorial en- 
titled “Security and Fair Play.” 

As the editorial echoes my own con- 
cern expressed recently on the floor of 
this House over abuses which have oc- 
curred in the handling of our national 
security program, I recommend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 


SEcuRITY AND FAIR PLAY 


In their resolve to protect their freedoms 
against communism are Americans them- 
selves roughing up these same freedoms? 
Few citizens feel any imminent menace to 
their personal liberties. But an elder states- 
man of the law, John Lord O’Brian, 80, in 
recent lectures at Harvard on security, sanity 
and fairplay, soberly warns that the Nation’s 
Obsession with security is creating “an at- 
mosphere hostile to our traditional freedom 
of ideas and which threatens * * * the 
American sense of fair play,” and that many 
basic constitutional rights already have 
been seriously impaired. 

One cannot ignore O’Brian’s warning, for 
disturbing symptoms are all about us. In 
Seattle last week a Government employee 
for 20 years with an “outstanding perform- 
ance” rating was stripped of his duties with- 
out a hearing because his brother-in-law, 
believed to have once been a Communist, 
had moved into an apartment in his base- 
ment (guilt by association). Nearby, a 22- 
year-old Army corporal was threatened with 
court martial or dishonorable discharge be- 
cause his father was alleged to be a Com- 
munist (guilt by heredity). In Washington 
a 65-year-old retired Interior Department 
clerk was denied a passport for her “pro- 
longed adherence to the Communist party 
line,” on evidence which evaporated when 
former Senator Harry Cain went to bat for 
her and showed up the flimsy nature of the 
charges. Before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Broadcaster Edward Lamb, 
of Toledo, Ohio, is still fighting for renewal 
of his TV license, even though two witnesses 
who accused him of long-ago Communist 
affiliations had admitted lying: instead of 
clearing Lamb, the Government got one of 
the turncoat witnesses convicted for perjury. 
Moreover, Congress is considering a bill which 
would extend present security procedures— 
already involving an estimated 12.6 million 
Americans—to embrace virtually all of pri- 
vate industry. This vague bill, which Attor- 
ney General Brownell endorses, is opposed 
by organized labor on the ground it would 
make it possible to fire any worker as a 
security risk, however innocuous his job. 

These symptoms show that something is 
getting out of hand. There are two major 
types of work in which employes must be 
rigorously and officially screened: sensitive 
Government jobs and sensitive private jobs 
on classified Government contracts. But the 
valid purpose of keeping potential spies out 
of such jobs keeps fanning out. The Federal 
Government’s rigorous standards, which deny 
sensitive job holders the benefit of any real 
doubt, are gradually being applied to other 
Federal, State, municipal and private em- 
ployees whose jobs are a cross section, and 
a very big cross section, of the whole of 
American life. 
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John Lord O'Brian fears that this insidious 
encroachment upon traditional freedoms js 
establishing a new kind of preventive law 
aimed, not at actual misdeeds, but at danger- 
ous thoughts. “Defamation, historically the 
most foul of all weapons used to impair 
integrity, has become a commonplace of reck- 
less usage. * * * Instead of promoting a 
sense of security among the citizenry it has 
had the opposite effect of spreading doubt, 
suspicion and distrust.” 

O’Brien feels confident that the basic 
American sense of fair play, once the Public 
is aware of the dangers, will check this drift 
toward supervising everybody. We feel sure 
it will, too, but the time has come for inte}]j- 
gent review of the whole proliferating welter 
of security rules. We need another con- 
sidered look at what our real security ob- 
jectives ought to be, and how best to meet 
them. 

Security is too important a matter to be 
decided by policemen. Every security de- 
cision ought to be in the hands of men with 
a sense of law, of psychology, of politics and 
of history. Since there is a shortage of such 
men, the administrative procedures them- 
selves must be more carefully drawn, so as 
to give the individual some of the same pro- 
tections he can demand in a court of law. 
Democracy’s job is to limit the areas of suspi- 
cion, not widen them. Not even a police 
state can be 100 percent riskproof; and our 
real security rests on the trust citizens have 
in one another. 





New Merger Efforts Made by Bethlehem 
and Youngstown; Action by Brownell 
Urged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Attorney 
General Brownell on September 30, 1954, 
disapproved a proposed merger between 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. on the ground 
that it would violate the Celler Anti- 
merger Act. Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town now propose to get around that rul- 
ing by suggesting that they would in- 
crease their combined capacity by 12 
percent—adding 2 million tons of ¢ca- 
pacity in the Chicago district and 1 mil- 
lion tons in the Youngstown area— if the 
Attorney General will immunize their 
merger from antitrust prosecution. 

How can the augmentation of a wrong 
excuse that wrong? It is to be hoped 
that the Attorney General will assert 
that such a transparent subterfuge gives 
no basis for reversal of his stand thus 
far. 

The officials of Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town have the temerity to say that un- 
less their merger is approved and a vio- 
lation of law condoned, the public will 
not get additional steel capacity. Tha! 
must not be sanctioned by the Attorney 
General. Although the public needs 
more steel, the price proposed—immu- 
nity from antitrust prosecution—cannot 
be paid. 

To allow this merger on the basis now 
suggested would decrease competition 
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in the steel industry all the more, and 
would exacerbate the evil. 

I urge Attorney General Brownell to 
make known immediately his condem- 
nation of this proposal to get around his 


ruling. 





Schoo!-Lunch Cost Increase Posing 
Legislative Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks and to in- 
clude other material, I take this oppor- 
tunity to request the reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of an article 
which appeared recently in the Florida 
Times-Union. It deals in a clear and 
straightforward manner with the always 
important subject of the school-lunch 
program, both from the State and na- 
tional levels: 

ScHooL-LuNCH Cost INCREASE POSING 

LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM 


(By Clifton L. Paisley) 


TALLAHASSEE, March 28.—Should the State 
step in with a financial assist for little John- 
nie, who is having to plunk down a nickel 
or so more of Daddy’s money for a school 
lunch? 

That is a question which has been silently 
building up for a decision by the legislators, 
who have been hearing a lot more on the 
question of whether to raise the pay of John- 
nie’s teacher $250 a year. 

According to the State department of edu- 
cation which has been getting up some in- 
formation on the subject, the cost to the 
State of an aid program of the sort would 
be a tidy $5,100,000 for the biennium. 

Whether the forthcoming legislature is 
asked for the sum may depend on the State 
advisory council on education, which is 
scheduled to hear something on the subject 
at a meeting set for next Friday. 

Mrs. Thelma Flanagan, supervisor of the 
school lunch program for the office of School 
Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey, said today 
that such an appropriation at the most 
would peg lunch prices where they are and 
perhaps reduce them in some places where 
participation in the program is falling off 
because of the high price. 


PRICES RISE SHARPLY 


School lunch prices have risen sharply in 
recent years, she said, and added: 

“We find that in prosperous communities 
there is a falling off of participation when 
the price is raised higher than 25 cents and 
in less prosperous communities when it is 
raised higher than 20 cents. 

“Just to see whether a reduction in price 
wouldn’t cause a lot more children to buy 

hool lunches, we asked one school some- 
‘me ago to reduce the price from 25 to 20 
cents for a trial period. 

“When it did we found there was an 18 
percent increase in participation. 

“We have just completed a survey of 737 
schools in the State, though, and find that 
74 percent of them, serving 81 percent of the 
caudren, had prices of 25 cents or more. 
Back, in 1951-52, the percentage of schools 
With these prices was 65. 

“In the just completed survey, the largest 
number of schools, 454, had a price of 25 
cents, 101 had a price of 30 cents and 27 had 
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a@ price of 35 cents. There was one school 
with a price of 40 cents. 

“On the other hand, 152 schools had a 20- 
cent meal and one school evidently because 
of local subsidy, had a price of only 5 cents.” 


FEDERAL AID DECREASED 


Along with higher food costs has gone a 
decrease in Federal aid and both of these fac- 
tors have served to increase the price paid 
by the child. 

“Back in 1946-47, when the average cost 
of a school lunch—as distinguished from 
the price charged the child—was 21 or 22 
cents, the Federal aid amounted to 9 cents 
per lunch,” Mrs. Flanagan said. 

“Today, with the average cost 34 cents per 
lunch, Federal aid amounts to only 3.2 cents. 
The children themselves are bearing the 
brunt of both the increase in cost and the 
reduction in Federal aid.” 

Despite higher prices charged, more chil- 
dren are buying school lunches every year, 
Mrs. Flanagan said. In 1952 the percentage 
was 59 and today it is 66. 

“That might seem to contradict my pre- 
vious statement,” she said, “but the increase 
is because of better facilities, more consolida- 
tion and stressing the program. In Louisi- 
ana, where fewer children had lunches than 
in Florida a few years ago, 90 to 95 percent 
now get them. They have a strong State 
program. 

“And we do know that more Florida chil- 
dren bring their own lunches than a few 
years ago.” 

The food in the school lunch program re- 
presents only part of the cost. There is the 
expense of preparing and serving it, a job 
done by about 4,000 persons. Food costs, 
however, have increased more than other 
costs. 

In the 1949-50 biennium for instance, food 
cost $12 800,000 and other costs came to 
$7,300,000, while for the present biennium 
the food bill will be an estimated $23,300,- 
000 and other costs will be $10,600,000. 

It is estimated that during the biennium 
starting July 1, food costs will come to $33,- 
800,000 and other costs to $14,400,000. 

In Mrs. Flanagan’s opinion, the children 
(except in instances of financial hardships) 
should pay the cost of the food but the tax- 
payer should bear the overhead costs. 

The $5,100,000 is the estimate of State 
funds needed to finance a nutritionally ade- 
quate program based on probable needs, she 
said. 

“I know this,” she added, “if the State 
doesn't provide the money than either (1) 
there will have to be further increases of 
prices, (2) there will be fewer free lunches, 
or (3) there will be less food on the plate.” 

Although lunch prices have been on the 
increase, Mrs. Flanagan said, she reported one 
bright spot on the school food price front— 
the price of milk. 

Under a new Federal subsidy program 
started last fall, the Federal Government will 
pay 4 cents of the cost of every glass of 
milk in addition to what children had been 


paying. 





Navy Hamburger: Facts Not Headlines 
Show Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
headlines and despite demogogery on the 
Navy’s supply of canned hamburger, the 
facts show that Secretary of the Navy 
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Charles S. Thomas and his able col- 
leagues in the Defense Department have 
exercised considerable good judgment 
and commonsense in remedying this 
holdover situation from Truman days, 
and, in fact, started this job long before 
the Hoover Commission pointed out the 
situation. 

Washington correspondent Virginia 
Kelly reviews the facts in the following 
column which appeared in the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram, amongst other 
newspapers: 

“HAMBURGER CHARLIE” GIVES His SIDE oF 

GREAT DEBATE 


(By Virginia Kelly) 


Defense Secretary Wilson has a rugged 
sense of humor and likes to be called “Engine 
Charlie.”” Recently, he has been joshing his 
friend, Navy Secretary Thomas by calling 
him “Hambugger Charlie.” 

Secretary Thomas takes the joke in good 
spirit, but neither he nor high ranking offi- 
cers are amused at the steaming hamburger 
controversy. 

According to Secretary Thomas and Navy 
officers this is the hamburger story: 

The Navy has had a special combat reserve 
of reduced fat hamburgers. The meat is 
partially cooked, needs no refrigeration and 
can be eaten out of the cans, or warmed or 
cooked, on the beaches or in other emergency 
locales. 

The hamburgers are not for general Navy 
use but are reserved for emergency use when 
Marines are deployed suddenly as in the 
Korean conflict. 

Normally, the meat is issued only to cer- 
tain small craft without adequate refrigera- 
tion. Since it is necessary to rotate the meat 
in order to keep it fresh, it is sometimes 
issued to general messes of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

The present stocks are in excess for emer- 
gency use because early in 1954 requirements 
for Marine emergency use were decreased by 
about 360,000 pounds. Early in 1955 the 
substitution program was speeded up to re- 
duce excess stocks and to rotate the “burg- 
ers.”” On March 31, 1955, the Navy had only 
154,000 pounds in excess of its requirements. 
This is about a 5 months’ supply at current 
issue rates. 

The Navy does not have a 1,400-year supply 
of hamburgers at the Naval Supply Center in 
Oakland. The Oakland center has no ham- 
burger ‘in excess of emergency requirements. 
The Oakland supply could be served in 1.75 
meals. The Navy could use its entire ham- 
burger reserve in five meals if it were not 
necessary to keep a reserve. 





Foreign Policy Speech Delivered by Hon. 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, at 
Appleton, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a foreign 
policy address delivered by me at Apple- 
ton, Wis., on May 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Fellow Americans, I want to speak to you 
tonight about our foreign policies. I admit 
that these past few months—when I speak to 
the American people—I talk about little else 
ut forcien policy. But foreign policy mat- 
>s have got to be talked about, and thought 
hout and prayed about—unceasingiy—for 
he very good reason that if we continue to 
mote mistakes in this field, all that we may 
s2v or do in the domestic field will be just 
s much wasted breath and wasted exercise. 
What do we gain, for example, by reducing 
taxes or raising farm prices—if tomorrow in- 
ternational communism succeeds in taking 
over America? 

None of us, I suppose, would claim that 
Amezican foreign policy over the past 10 
years has been successful. But I am not here 
1 ight to list the failures—let’s leave that 
tesk to the historians. Our job is not to re- 
cite the mistakes but to try to discover their 
causes. 

At the same time, we have got to keep 
clearly in mind just how badly we have failed 
over the past 10 years. I think we will de- 
mand a better foreign policy from our Gov- 
ernment if we remember the horrible depths 
oi the tragedy—the human tragedy—that 
has befallen civilization since the end of 
World War II. 

Do you remember your feeling of optimism 
just 10 years ago this month? It was V-E 
Day, May 1945. Do you remember the 
blessed relief in knowing that suffering was 
nearly over for the human race? Do you 
remember your bright hopes for the future? 
And why shouldn’t you have had bright 
hopes for mankind? After all, this country 
possessed the mightiest military machine 
the world had ever known. And our leaders 
had promised to use all our power to stamp 
out tyranny and bring freedom to oppressed 
peoples. We had said in the Atlantic 
Charter: 

“(We) * * * desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned * * * 
(We) respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and * * * (we) wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 

Three months later we heard about the 
atom bomb. It was frightening news, but 
at the same time reassuring—because we 
knew then, for sure, that no force on earth 
would dare defy us. We had an unchal- 
lenged monopoly on the bomb. If interna- 
tional communism wanted to follow in the 
footsteps of Hitlerism and attempt to con- 
quer the world by force, we could prevent it. 
Since we had the bomb, we were in a posi- 
tion to stop communism in its tracks—and 
to roll it back. To be sure, Soviet armies 
had already occupied Eastern Europe. But 
with the bomb in our exclusive possession, 
they would not dare have remained, if we 
told them to get out. Yes, there was good 
reason to believe that the world would at 
last be blessed with freedom and peace—if 
only we would act boldly and wisely. 

But you know what happened. We were 
neither courageous nor wise. We let the 
golden opportunity pass. Soviet Russia con- 
solidated her control over the unfortunate 
nations of Eastern Europe—one by one. 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria—listen to the 
rolicall, the tragedies we might have pre- 
vented—Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Hungary. In 1948 Czechoslovakia fell. In 
1949 it was China, the most populous nation 
in the world. In 1954 it was northern Indo- 
china. 

In this short period of time—10 years— 
nearly 700 million human beings lost their 
freedom and became Communist slaves. 
This is both a gross figure and the net figure. 
For not a single fresh entry appears on our 
side of the ledger. There is not a single 
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nation that has regained its freedom. There 
is not a single suman being—unless he is a 
lucky fugitive—who was under the Commu- 
nist heel in 1945 and has obtained his free- 
dom since then. That is the score to date: 
700 million to nothing. 

We should remember, too, that commu- 
nism has not once given up the offensive; 
it has never stopped advancing. And the 
free world has consistently backtracked— 
by retreat cr appeasement or surrender. 
The three horsemen—appeasement, retreat, 
and surrender. Like the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, they are the evils of our time. 

In Korea we appeased—we gave the Com- 
munists an armistice (which they soon 
broke) just when we were poised to drive 
them back to the Yalu. 

In Indochina we surrendered. At the in- 
famous Geneva Conference we surrendered 
12 million human beings to communism. 
Some people have the idea that Asiatics 
don’t much care whether they lose their free- 
com. But do you know that in spite of all 
the attempts of the Vietminh Communists 
to keep them in chains, 900,000 Indcchinese 
have abandoned their homes in Communist 
territory and fied to southern Indochina. 
These pitiable souls—900,000 of them—are 
now wandering about, without homes, with 
not enough to eat, in a country torn by civil 
war. Most of these people are deeply re- 
ligious and wouid rather endure these suffer- 
ings than ke unable to worship God as they 
choose. 

Then, in the Tachen Island crisis of 3 
months ago we retreated. The free world had 
a bastion off the northern coast of China 
from which we ordered Chiang Kai-shek to 
retreat. 

In all these years we have been unable to 
wrest the initiative from the Communists. 
The question right now, for example, is not 
whether Red China will consume Quemoy 
and the Matsu Islands—but when. 

So much for the tragedy that is behind us. 

The temptation is very great to settle on 
this factor or that one as the single cause of 
our foreign policy debacles. But there are, 
of course, many causes; and I hope, as the 
weeks go by, to talk about them to the Amer- 
ican people—one by one. Tonight, however, 
there are two such causes to which I want 
to give special attention. 

One is the appalling absence of moral 
courage that has marked recent national ad- 
ministrations. And I must admit—even 
with a Republican administration—that on 
this score things are not improving. I think 
if you search our 180-year national history 
you will not find a more shameful episode 
than the refusal of the current administra- 
tion to secure the freedom of our Korean 
prisoners of war. 

Now, I’ve talked about the prisoner-of- 
war situation before—and I intend to go on 
talking about it. But there are two facts 
I don’t think I have stressed enough—and 
these go a long way toward proving that 
our Government lacks the moral qualities 
of honesty and courage. 

First, most Americans have the impression 
that only 11, or perhaps 15, American service- 
men are in Communist concentration camps. 
This is absolutely untrue and the adminis- 
tration press agents who continue to use 
these figures know perfectly well that they 
are false. The figure was originally 944. 
That was back in September 1953—right 
after the postarmistice prisoner exchange 
Was supposed to have been completed. 
Since then that figure has been reduced by 
463—463, as nearly as we can tell, have been 
murdered—they have been shot or allowed 
to die by their Communist torturers, which 
is the same thing. There are thus 481 Amer- 
ican uniformed men left in Communist 
prisons. Remember that figure—481; it rep- 
resents the latest information we have, as 
unearthed by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Investigations only 2 weeks ago. 
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Now, the second item of misinformation is 
this: Most Americans are under the impres- 
sion that the administration first found out 
about this Communist treachery last Novem- 
ber when Red China announced it was going 
to try several of our airmen as spies. This 
is also untrue, although the administration 
is doing its level best to sell the idea to the 
country. I have here in my hand a docu- 
ment prepared by the Defense Department 
in September 1953. It proves that the ad. 
ministration knew the full story then, 
(Read from document.) 

The administration has thus had since 
September 1953 to obtain the release of our 
prisoners—nearly 2 years—and what has 
been done about it? You, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, know the full story. Two weeks ago 
I thought I might learn something that was 
not public information. Our Senate com- 

mittee thought the administration might be 
doing something behind the scenes, so we 
called top State and Defense Department 
officials to an executive session to find out 
what was going on. This is one executive 
session whose results I can disclose. I can 
reveal what administration officials told us— 
because they told us nothing. They had 
nothing to tell us. Absolutely nothing was 
being done beyond what we and the public 
had read in the newspapers. 

And what had we read in the newspapers? 
That the President had meniioned the 
American airmen in one of his letters to 
General Zhukov, his Moscow pen pal. Now, 
I don’t like to speak lightly of the Presi- 
dent—or disrespectfully. But neither can I 
treat lightiy the spectacle of our Govern- 
ment doing nothing to free our soldiers— 
except trying to soft-soap a Communist thug. 
I cannot treat lightly the spectacle of the 
mightiest nation on earth refusing to lift a 
finger to protect the young men who have 
gallantly defended it. 

Some say the administration 1s still work- 
ing through the United Nations to obtain 
the prisoners’ release. But there is not the 
slightest indication that the U. N. is even 
interested in the problem. The U. N. made 
the great gesture of sending its Secretary 
General to a jasmine tea party in Peiping. 
After this bit of futile dramatics, our noble 
international organization lost interest in 
the troops that supposedly fought under its 
flag. 

But however contemptible is the attitude 
of the U. N., the primary blame does not 
rest there. Let’s not make that mistake. 
An American Army is still the responsibility 
of America. When the Senate ratified the 
U.N. Charter, it did not thereby repeal article 
II, section 1 of the Constitution of the United 
States—which makes the President the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. We did not relieve the Presi- 
dent of the duty of protecting our fighting 
men and give it to the U. N. God help us 
if we ever do that. 

The President, I am sure, is aware of his 
obligations; but why doesn’t he do some- 
thing about them? Who is tying his hands? 
Why doesn’t he exercise his Executive power 
to allot foreign aid appropriations in the 
way I have so often suggested? Why doesn't 
he put Communist China in an economic 
straitjacket by telling our alleged European 
allies that they will get not one red cent of 
our money as long as they ship to Red China? 
Such a policy would get results. 

Moral cowardice is one of the explanations 
of the sad state of world affairs. It is one 
of the reasons other nations don’t keep their 
agreements with us. They don’t have to. 
They can get away with deceit and treachery 
and broken promises. They can insult us 
and then thumb their noses. What respect, 
after all, can you have for a nation that 
abandons its fighting men after a war is 
over? The world must learn that when an 
American soldier goes overseas, he packs on 
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his shoulders the entire strength and power 
of the United States of America. 

May I remind you, my fellow Americans, 
that we have criminally prosecuted several 
of our soldiers who were traitors—who aban- 
doned their country during the Korean war, 
say that a country cannot long go on pun- 
jshing its soldiers for abandoning it when 
the country abandons its soldiers. 

The American people must speak out on 
this issue. ‘They must remind our Govern- 
ment that the Nation owes the same duty to 
the soldier as the soldier owes to the Nation. 

The second cause of our foreign policy 

failures that I want to mention tonight is 
our constant fear of calling the Communists’ 
pluff. The Red sword-rattiers have learned 
that nosy threats intimidate us. At this 
yery moment, Chou En-lai’s tought talk is 
persuading us that we must give up Quemoy 
and the Matsus—even though these islands 
are vital to America’s and the free world’s 
security. 
7 if ne islands fall, it will be a military 
disaster of the first order. For they are im- 
mensely important to the defense of For- 
mosa. The administration is now encour- 
aging the belief that Quemoy and the Matsus 
have no military value, so it will be useful 
tonight if we outline the military factors 
involved. I think the country suffers seri- 
ously from @ lack of information on this 
subject. 

First of all, the island of Quemoy lies only 
a few thousand yards off the Communist port 
of Amoy. Amoy is the place from which the 
Communists plan to launch an invasion fleet 
against Formosa. At the moment, however, 
the Communists cannot amass their invasion 
fleet because heavy Nationalist guns on 
Quemoy can rake the entire area. That’s 
why the Reds are so anxious to take Quemoy. 

Second, the Matsu Islands are only a few 
miles from the important Communist city 
of Foochow. Foochow is important to the 
Communists because it has the only sizable 
navy yard equipped to build armored junks 
which the Communists plan to use in their 
invasion of Formosa. At the present time 
the Communists can’t use the Foochow navy 
yard because they have to bring materials 
that are used in building the junks by sea 
to Foochow. The Matsu Islands control the 
sea approach to Foochow. Consequently the 
Communist junk-building program is largely 
blocked. 

Third, the Quemoy and Matsu Islands sit 
astride Communist shipping routes running 
all the way from Canton to Shanghai. 
Coastal communication by sea is impossible 
to the Communists so long as Quemoy and 
the Matsus remain in Nationalist hands. 

Fourth, the Communist airbase nearest 
Formosa is some 200 miles inland from the 
coast. The broken terrain in that area 
makes it impossible to have airfields right 
along the coast. But the island of Quemoy 
has three airfields and room for more. If 
the Communists should take that island 
their air run to Formosa would be cut down 
by over a half. 

Fifth, the airfields on Quemoy are inval- 
uable advance bases for Chiang Kai-shek in 
the event that Formosa is attacked. Now 
Nationalist aircraft are 150 miles closer to 
Communist targets than should they have 
to fly from Formosa itself. Quemoy is an 
aircraft carrier permanently anchored a few 
thousand yards off the enemy coast—and 
one, to boot, that cannot be sunk. 


Now just as Quemoy and the Matsus are 
Formosa’s first line of defense, Formosa, in 
turn, is an important link in our whole de- 
fensive position in the western Pacific. 
That great strategist and statesman, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, has pointed out that For- 
mosa is the key to our island defense chain. 
If Formosa should fall, the enemy would 
sit astride the middle of our line leaving 
our right and left flanks fatally exposed. 
Japan and the Philippines would be vul- 
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nerable; our mainland positions—Korea in 
the north and Vietnam, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya in the south—would, for all practical 
purposes, have fallen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Once our western Pacific line has been 
pierced, the Communists can afford to set 
their sights on Hawaii and California. 

The crisis over Quemoy and the Matsus 
cries for an unequivocal declaration by the 
President that the Peiping regime may have 
those islands only when it has defeated the 
United States of America. It is highly im- 
probable that the Communists would try 
to stretch their luck in the teeth of such 
& warning. But when we refuse to say what 
we will do, we invite the Communists to 
attack, and put ourselves in the position of 
having to fight or surrender. The Presi- 
dent’s silence is pushing us into that awful 
dilemma whose horns are appeasement and 
war, 





The John Day Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a copy of an editorial from the Corvallis 
(Oreg.) Gazette-Times of May 21 and 
also a copy of a letter which Senator 
NEUBERGER wrote to the editor of the 
Gazette-Times. The letter is in criti- 
cism of an editorial explaining the John 
Day bill, H. R. 5789, and the instant edi- 
torial is in answer to that letter. 

This letter and answering editorial 
bring out so many of the unfounded 
questions which the opposition to this 
legislation ask and answers them so 
clearly that I would like for them to 
become a part of the CoNnGRESSIONAL. 
Recorp. Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I ask for their insertion: 

THE NEUBERGER LETTER 

We did not contend the Northwest has 
been getting too much of the Federal public- 
works budget, but that we have been most 
fortunate in the past to have received as 
much money as we did. While this may 
not have been out of proportion to our needs, 
it was certainly out of proportion to our 
population and taxes paid. You know this 
and so do Congressmen from other sections 
of the country. 

Like you, we would like to see the North- 
west get 100 percent of the budget and reai- 
ize this wouldn't be enough to do the com- 
plete job. Everyone, also including you, 
know that former Senator Cordon and our 
Republican House delegation did a wonder- 
ful thing in getting one-third of this budget 
for us. 

It will be most interesting to see if you, 
as Senator Cordon’s replacement, can equal 
this record. Since the Republication dele- 
gation talked the money out of a Congress 
dominated for the most part by Democrats, 
it should be easy for you as a Democrat not 
only to exceed this record but to improve 
upon it. 

We don’t go along with the entire Colorado 
River program any more than you do. You 
voted properly, but how could Morse vote 
for it? At least the McKay position is con- 
sistent—he is willing to spend Federal money 
where private money cannot or will not do 
the job. 

We don’t know how accurate your power 
sale figures are and will be interested in 
knowing the answer to your accusation and 
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will write to Mr. Coon to see what he says. 
However, we do know the bill authorizes 
sale of the power on a prepaid basis to all 
power outlets—public and private—so it is 
not just the reactionary political forces who 
are concerned. 

Speaking of the preference clause and 
your charging yourself with protecting the 
public interest, will you please explain to a 
dumb editor just how this preference clause 
works to the best interests of all of the said 
public? 

The preference clause, as we understand 
it, governs the sale of Government-produced 
electric power. Now suppose the Govern- 
ment builds a flood-control dam and has as a 
by-product a large amount of power to sell. 
Is it not logical that the Government, after 
establishing a price for the power, would sell 
it without discrimination to any distributor 
who wanted it—whether municipalities, 
REA co-ops, or the publicly regulated pri- 
vate utilities? But, again as we understand 
it, the preference clause won’t permit that 
* * * it makes it obligatory that his power 
must go first to customers of certain public 
bodies. 

We interpret this to mean that “prefer- 
ence” makes sure that certain consumers 
(distinguished largely by the fact that they 
do not get power from electric companies— 
are allowed to buy electricity which all the 
taxpayers pay for; while other citizen tax- 
payers who do buy their electricity from 
electric companies (about 80 percent of all 
the consumers) may have only what’s left 
over—if any. 

Now this 80 percent of the people pay a 
lot of their taxes through the power com- 
panies (20 percent of all private-power util- 
ities income is paid back out in taxes) but 
these same taxes are not paid proportionate- 
ly by users through the REA power com- 
panies. So it would seem that the prefer- 
ence Clause subsidizes the users of public 
power and these people pay less in taxes 
through their power supplier to create the 
dams which provide the power on which 
they have a preference. 

If the above interpretation is correct, how 
is it that you, who have charged yourself 
with looking out for the interests of the 
people, are only concerned with protecting 
the unfair advantage of the 20-percent 
minority? 

Perhaps you will straighten us out in our 
fallacious reasoning on this preference mat- 
ter because we know you want to represent 
all of the people as well as the squirrels. 





NEUBERGER ON JOHN Day 


To the Eprror: 

I have read your editorial of May 11 criti- 
cizing my opposition to the Coon partner- 
ship bill for John Day Dam. I believe your 
readers may be interested in some facts 
which the editorial did not disclose. 

You infer that—because the Northwest 
gets one-third of the Nation’s Federal funds 
for multipurpose river projects—this is too 
much. I contend that—because of the power 
potential and the need in the Northwest— 
this is too little. We have 42 percent of the 
Nation’s waterpower potential, and the vol- 
ume of water carried by the Columbia poses 
one of the worst flood-control problems in 
the Nation. Would you propose that the 
money be spent where there is no power 
potential and no flood-control problem, 
merely to equalize geographically the distri- 
bution of funds 

You said there are no funds for John Day 
as a Federal project. The total cost of John 
Day *s an authorized Federal project wouid 
be about $310 million. Yet you do not ex- 
plain why Secretary McKay is urging Con- 
gress to authorize $1,815,000,000 worth of 
Federal projects on the upper Colorado 
River. 

Evidently, according to McKay and Coon, 
there is not $310 million in the United States 
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Treasury for John Day Dam, but there is 
6 times this much for projects on the upper 
Colorado. 

Of course, the real reason for this contrast 
is easy to see. John Day is a marvelous 
power site coveted by the private utiilties. 
The sites on the upper Colorado are mar- 
ginal and of poor quality. McKay is quite 
willing to have these developed as Federal 
projects. 

The Cordon-Coon John Day bill of 1954 
provided that power companies would put 
up $164 million to get the power facilities 
for 50 years. The bill was defeated when 
Senator Morse and others opposed it. Now, 
the Coon John Day bill of 1955 provides that 
the companies put up $273 million. Isn’t 
this a bald confession that the 1954 version 
tried to deprive the public of $109 million? 
How much will the 1956 bill offer? 

According to the Army Engineers, the power 
facilities of John Day are worth $25,538,000 
annually. Over 50 years this would amount 
to a total of $1,276,900,000 worth of elec- 
tricity at wholesale, for the utilities to sell at 
a profit. No wonder the reactionary political 
forces in our State are trying so hard to put 
across the Coon bill for the private power 
companies. What a bargain they would get. 

Partnership power would be high-cost 
power. Private utilities pay more interest 
for their money than does the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In addition, partnership power 
would not be pooled as to costs with the ex- 
tremely cheap energy now obtained from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. Fur- 
thermore, piecemeal use of the river reduces 
administrative efficiency, increases conflicts 
over use of this great national asset. 

Your editorial did not mention the out- 
standing farmers’ rural electric cooperatives, 
like the Benton-Lincoln Cooperative, which 
are dependent on the Columbia River Fed- 
eral dams for their energy. Yet, under the 
Coon bill for John Day, the preference clause 
protecting these co-ops will die. The kilo- 
watts will be monopolized by private com- 


panies. Where will the co-ops turn for 
power? They have no generating sources of 
their own. 


As a United States Senator, I regard myself 
as charged with protecting the public inter- 
est. That is why I oppose the Coon bill to 
surrender the John Day power facilities to 
private utility companies for half a century. 

I appreciate the fine willingness of the 
editor of Gazette-Times to open his letter 
columns to discussion of this crucial issue 
to our State. 

RicHarD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 





Address Delivered by the Governor cf 
Maryland at University of Maryland 
Commencement Exercises in Heidel- 
berg, Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 
27, 1955, Theodore R. McKeldin, Gov- 
ernor of the Free State of Maryland, de- 
livered an address during the University 
of Maryland commencement exercises in 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

We in Maryland are proud and happy 
that under this administration and that 
cf Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, president of 
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the University of Maryland, the school 
has now been fully accredited. And we 
feel that Governor McKeldin’s address 
is the type of statement that will do 
much to bind together the educated peo- 
ples of the free world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address delivered by Governor McKeldin 
printed in the Appendix of today’s REc- 


ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

The native of any country, when he stands 
on foreign soil, must be on guard against 
the natural human tendency to assume that 
the people to whom he speaks know more 
than they actually know about the speaker's 
country. This applies with great force to 
Americans because cur system of govern- 
ment, which seems simple to us who have 
always known it, is in fact complex and con- 
fusing to people who have lived under a 
different system. 

For instance, a European may be excused 
for assuming that because I am an official 
at home I am an official everywhere; and be- 
cause I am a Governor of a State, therefore 
I must be a representative of the State De- 
partment. Neither is true. In Maryland, 
indeed, when I speak as Governor what I say 
is an Official utterance. But beyond the 
bounds of Maryland and especially beyond 
the bounds of the United States I am, as far 
as the State Department is concerned, a 
private citizen speaking for myself alone. 

The point is more than academic; it has a 
highly practical significance for an Ameri- 
can making a public address in a foreign 
country. The law of the United States is 
severe upon any private citizen who goes 
abroad pretending to be a representative of 
the Federal Republic; under a statute en- 
acted in 1799 he is subject to a heavy fine 
and a long term of imprisonment, and he is 
not excused if it happens that he is, in fact, 
a representative of one of the 48 States. 

When I bring greetings from my State to 
the University of Maryland in Germany I 
speak with authority for the people of Mary- 
land, but it must be understood that when I 
say more I am speaking as an individual, ex- 
pressing my own opinions, which are not 
necessarily those of the State Department 
or any other agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As Governor of Maryland I am happy 
to bring to all members of this university, 
whether students or teachers, the warm good 
wishes of the parent institution and of the 
State that it adorns; and the assurance that 
the people of Maryland regard the University 
of Maryland in Germany with increasing con- 
fidence and pride. 

So much is official; but I cannot let the 
occasion pass without speaking to you, un- 
officially, of what I believe to be the hopes 
and aspirations of thoughtful Americans in 
connection with this institution. This is 
not foreign policy, it is merely what intelli- 
gent Americans wish that foreign policy 
might accomplish. 

Heidelberg is an ancient and illustrious 
seat of learning, one of the creative centers 
of that European culture from which Ameri- 
can culture is derived, one of the old fields 
from which, as Geoffrey Chaucer remarked, 
the new corn comes from year to year. The 
presence of a large number of Americans in 
this city affords an opportunity for a re- 
newal of touch with one of the original 
sources of our intellectual strength, and this 
renewal is bound to profit us. 

No doubt of this can possibly exist in the 
mind of anyone who has lived in Baltimore, 
Md., for it was there that the first Ameri- 
can university on the German model was 
founded. It is true that the Johns Hopkins 
University never bore much physical resem- 
biance to, say, Heidelberg; but German thor- 
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oughness, German precision, German indus- 
try in pursuing the truth, characterized it 
from the start, for many of its original mem. 
bers had been trained in Germany and were 
imbued with the spirit of German scholar. 
ship. The success of that institution was 
so great that within 10 years after its found. 
ing every important university in America 
was copying some of its methods. In the 
long life of a university, 10 years is a very 
brief period, so it is not misleading to say 
that German scholarship transplanted to 
Maryland was instantly successful. 

Let me emphasize that the immensely 
valuable part of our borrowing from Ger- 
many was no material thing. It is true that 
we imported, especially in the early days, 
German scientific apparatus, German books, 
German processes of various kind; but we 
were soon making our own apparatus, writ- 
ing our own books, devising our own proc- 
esses. One thing only we have never been 
able to improve, for one thing only we have 
found no substitute, which is German belief 
that a scholar labors in vain unless he 
arrives at the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and that the dis- 
covery even of a small fragment of new truth 
is worth the labor of a lifetime. 

This is an austere creed, implying that all 
scholars are in some sense failures, since 
none has arrived at the whole truth. But 
an ideal so high that it is beyond the reach 
of mortal man is by that fact a permanent 
ideal. Never quite to be attained, it is never 
to be discarded; and he who spends his life 
in pursuit of such an ideal is like the lover 
portrayed on Keats’ Grecian urn: 


“She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 
For ever wiit thou love, and she he fair!” 


The moral and intellectual value of the 
gift of German scholarship is beyond compu- 
tation. It was not, of course, restricted to 
America. The whole republic of letters, all 
the world of science, has profited by it. But 
let that pass. What I am interested in today 
is the relation of two nations only, Germany 
and the United States, and I have wondered 
what, if anything, my country has to offer 
that in kind, if not in degree, might be re- 
garded as a fair exchange for the stimulus to 
learning that we obtained from Germany. 

The presence in Germany of many thou- 
sands of Americans, in and out of uniform, 
is, of course, an anomaly. Nobody planned 
it; it is an outcome of war and especially of 
the difficulty of establishing a just and last- 
ing peace after the catastrophe. But it is 
the mark of an ingenious and resourceful 
people that they are able to turn to account 
even an anomalous circumstance. Ameri- 
cans pride themselves on their ingenuity and 
resourcefulness; and I can imagine no better 
way of justifying that pride than by seizing 
the opportunity offered by the presence of 
s0 many Americans in Germany, some of 
whom represent the vigor of the youth and 
some the maturity of its thought, to make a 
return to Germany of something that we 
owe her. 

I am not thinking primarily of material 
things. We have already contributed to the 
economic reconstruction of Germany and in 
so doing have made a fair return, I think, for 
instruments and books and other material 
goods by which we have profited. But these 
do not touch at all the great debt, which is 
the inspiration we received from German 
scholarship—not a material, but a spiritual 
value. 

Obviously, we cannot repay the debt in the 
same currency. The achievements of Ameri- 
can scholars have been creditable and every 
American takes pride in them; but we do not 
flatter ourselves that we have achieved 50 
greatly that we are now in a position to in- 
struct and inspire the scholars of Europe. 
We must cast about for some other means of 
balancing the account, and the logical way 
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to do it is to ask what there is in American 
experience that is unique but that might be 
of value to others. 

It comes to mind that since 1783 the 

United States has been remarkably free of 
foreign pressure. We have had no powerful 
and dangerous neighbor on our borders, and 
for that reason have been able to concentrate 
on the problem of self-government under a 
representative democracy. Certainly others 
nave been engaged in the same study, but 
none has been as free from distraction as the 
Americans; therefore, our ideas on the sub- 
ject ought to be exceptionally clear and defi- 
nite and, to the extent that they are sound, 
should be valuable to others. 
' One thing that our relatively uninter- 
rupted study of domestic issues has made 
clear is that freedom from a foreign threat 
does not mean perfect safety. A representa- 
tive democracy is always threatened by foes 
from within—the disruptive force of greed, 
of course, but in addition to that prejudice, 
intolerance, arrogance, and corrosive hatreds 
carefully nourishedand kept alive through 
venerations. Against those foes the United 
States has had to struggle constantly, and is 
still struggling; victory over them is a long 
way ahead, but at least we have not been 
utterly defeated and the struggle itself has 
prought certain rewards. 

The chief of these is the fact that this is a 
war in which we can invite all civilized men 
to join us including those with whom we 
may have had political differences in the past. 
We cannot expect the German people, for 
example, to have any interest in projects for 
the aggrandizement, political or economic, 
of the United States, and we should be 
ashamed to suggest such a thing. But when 
the war is against the darkened mind, the 
frozen heart, the ethical and social ideals of 
Neanderthal man, whether in Heidelberg or 
in Maryland, we can expect them to be our 
loyal and enthusiastic comrades. 

The difficulty is to persuade mankind of 
the sincerity of our purpose and that diffi- 
culty makes you Americans now in Germany 
an outpost in a dangerous but extremely 
important position. Nothing that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of States can say is 
half as eloquent as what you do. For good 
or for ill, men will be persuaded by your 
acts who could never be persuaded by any- 
body’s words. 

I am happy to believe that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans have now attained a level 
of civilization at which they are determined 
to repudiate and reverse the grim maxim that 
has come down to us from the 13th century 
descriptive of a military victor: ‘‘Where the 
hooves of Genghis’ horse have trod the grass 
hever grows again.” Until that longed-for 
day when war shall be abolished it is our 
aspiration to have men say “Where an Ameri- 
can army has passed the grass always grows 
again.” That is part of the explanation of 
a whole group of activities typified by the 
Marshall plan. Victory that ends with the 
destruction of your foeman is partial and 
incomplete; it reaches perfection only when 
you have converted him into a friend. 

But while I am certain that this is what is 
in the hearts of the American people, I am 
bound to admit that we have been confused 
and uncertain as to how to achieve it. After 
all, we are far indeed from being a nation of 
saints and sages. Like other nations, we 
have our quota of men of ill will; and, worse 

that, our best and wisest are still 
lallible mortals whose best intentions some- 
mes produce the wrong results, driving 
them to lament with St. Paul, “what I 
would, that do I not; but what I hate, that 
do L” 

The inevitable result is that the real pur- 
pose of the American people is frequently 
misunderstood, not always by the fault of 
other nations. It is true that our antago- 
have cqnstantly misrepresented us, but 
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sometimes we have misrepresented ourselves 
through faulty information, or by the am- 
biguity of language. But misunderstand- 
ings are one of the conditions of human 
existence, and no wise man allows himself to 
be driven to pessimism or cynicism because 
they arise. 

Yet all wise men are eager to prevent or 
remove them, and you Americans now in 
Germany are in an exceptionally favorable 
position to do that. Nor will your oppor- 
tunity end with your stay in this country. 
To the extent that you take back to America 
a true understanding of the country in which 
you have sojourned, you will be invaluable 
mediators with those of our people who tend 
to grow fainthearted because the organiza- 
tion of a just and lasting peace is so long 
delayed. 

This is why, as I said in the beginning, the 
University and State of Maryland look upon 
you with confidence and pride. In this 
ancient citadel of learning, this place 
hallowed for six centuries by memories of 
Germany’s Peat and good, you have been 
privileged to come into touch with that in- 
tellectual and spiritual power by comparison 
with which all physical force is a feeble and 
transient thing. To doubt that it will make 
you better Americans would be to doubt that 
the truth can make men free; and on your 
return you will be better equipped to share 
in the work of making a better America. 

Naturally, we look upon you with con- 
fidence and pride. The fact that “old, un- 
happy, far-off things’ are responsible for 
your being here is no longer relevant. To 
the extent that you make the best that is in 
the mind and heart of America plain to those 
with whom you associate here; and to the ex- 
tent that you take back to Maryland or your 
own beloved State an understanding of the 
real greatness of Germany, you will make the 
grass grow again to cover and obliterate the 
scars of war. 

I covet the opportunity that this commis- 
sion gives you, and wish you Godspeed. 





Address by German Ambassador Heinz L. 
Krekeler Before National Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege this afternoon, at the National 
Press Club, to listen to a notable address 
delivered by His Excellency Heinz L. 
Krekeler, Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


I have known that distinguished 
statesman for approximately 5 years. 
About 5 years ago he came here as a 
sort of attaché of something which did 
not really exist. He has built up the 
Embassy, and has built up consulates 
throughout the country. He is a close 
friend of Chancellor Adenauer. He de- 
livered an excellent address, and sub- 
jected himself to questions by the press. 
They were really knotty questions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by this excellent statesman from 
Germany be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
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ApprRess By His ExcELLENCY AMBASSADOR 
HEINZ L. KRECKELER, THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1955 


Mr. President, gentlemen, I feel honored 
to have the chance to speak to you today. 
This is not the first time that I sit at this 
table. But this is my maiden speech to the 
National Press Club. My relationship with 
the American press has been a close and 
fruitful one right from the start. It began 
in June 1950. I had just landed in New 
York as the first postwar Consul General of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. My mis- 
sion was to be exclusively of a technical and 
not at all a political nature. Little did this 
dampen the inquisitive ardor of the Ameri- 
can reporters who met me. “What do you 
think of the Korean situation?” was their 
first question. My answer was what it had 
to be under the circumstances: ‘No com- 
ment.” A lot has happened between that 
first “No comment” and today’s opoprtunity 
to discuss with you the most burning po- 
litical problems of concern to us all. 

Let me interject here a word of thanks to 
you as members of the press. As one who 
has witnessed the downfall of the free press 
in his own country in 1933, I appreciate 
doubly the value of what a free press by its 
ceaseless discussion of the great issues can 
do to set things right in a world out of bal- 
ance through tyranny and war. 

Looking back upon those 5 years I 
mentioned, I cannot help but feel gratitude 
for the contribution of the press toward the 
goal recently achieved: The return of my 
country as an equal partner to the commu- 
nity of free nations. The American press in 
particular has had, I think, an outstanding 
share in the reestablishment of normal, that 
is friendly relations between the United 
States and Germany. 

What was the situation of my country in 
those June days 5 years ago? What were 
the main stations on the road we have trav- 
eled since? 

The Federal Republic of Germany was then 
not yet a year old. It had been formed out 
of the three Western zones of occupation, 
after all attempts on the part of the Western 
Powers to come to a workable agreement with 
the Soviet Union for the creation of a uni- 
fied government for all of Germany had 
ended in failure. Fifty million Germans 
were given an essential amount of freedom, 
successively enlarged, enabling them to form 
a democratically elected government. To 
this government was entrusted the task of 
rebuilding the greater part of Germany— 
three-fourths in terms of population—phys- 
ically, economically, politically, and morally, 
and of assuring thus the survival and rebirth 
of the country. To this government also 
was entrusted the responsibility to speak for 
those Germans who were unable to act in 
freedom. All this was achieved or at least 
set in motion by 1950. 

You know the results of this undertaking 
which at that time still was considered by 
many an experiment, the outcome of which 
was by no means certain. The success which 
we seem to consider today a foregone con- 
clusion was made possible by the willingness 
of my people to work, to rebuild, and to 
begin anew and by the enlightened states- 
manship of the Western Powers which rec- 
ognized that the new men in control in Ger- 
many held from deepest conviction the ideals 
common to all free countries, and that these 
men needed encouragement, help and active 
cooperation. This attitude on the part of 
the West and in particular on the part of 
the United States of America led to the 
unparuileled generosity by which Germany, 
until recently the deadly foe, was included 
in the general scheme for the rescue and re- 
covery of Europe. The Marshall plan and 
its European counterpart, the joint economic 
cooperation of the European countries had by 
1950 begun to yield its astonishing and bene- 
ficial results. 
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But one threefold question remained as 
yet unresolved: How was the peace of the 
world to be kept, nay, to be established, on 
firm foundations? How was the security of 
the West to be achieved? Finally: How was 
the division of Germany, both symptom and 
cause of the terrible East-West tension, to be 
overcome? 

The invasion of South Korea had revealed 
as if in a blinding flash the full extent of 
the peril to the West. 

And, gentlemen, what was geat peril to 
the West in general, was greater peril to 
Germany in particular. 

Once again, western statesmanship, with 
insight and great moral courage, faced the 
consequences. Pushing aside deeply rooted 
fears, habits of thought, and psychological 
obstacles of all kinds, it recognized that the 
inclusion of Germany in the economic re- 
building of Europe was insufficient. The 
West realized that its peace and security 
could neither be attained nor safeguarded 
without Germany’s sharing in the common 
defense of the West. 

The Schuman plan of an integrated Eu- 
ropean economy was duplicated in the mili- 
tary field. There was to be created an inte- 
grated European military establishment as 
well. This in turn was to be part of the 
Atlantic defense alliance. This momentous 
development led by its own inner logic to 
another one: the conception and elaboration 
of a European political community. Vistas 
of the future opened before the European 
peoples such as had not existed for a long, 
long time. The antagonism, rivalries, and 
mutual frustrations of the old Continent 
seemed amenable to solutions on the higher 
plane of common interest and endeavor. 

The German people in particular saw a 
way before them of realizing their most 
legitimate national concerns as well as the 
possibility of making a real contribution to 
the welfare of the larger community of which 
they hoped to become an increasingly val- 
uable and integral part. 

You all know the sudden and tragic halt— 
although I believe we now see it was tem- 
porary only—to which this promising de- 
velopment came 9 months ago. I do not 
wish to cast blame in any direction. Per- 
haps all of us were aiming too high in too 
short a time. At any rate, the failure of 
EDC made imperative the attempt at an- 
other solution of our basic problem: the 
maintenance of peace and the securing of 
the West's position of freedom and inde- 
pendence. It seems to me too few of us 
realized last summer the tremendous peril 
in which the West found itself at that junc- 
ture. Perhaps this was fortunate, because 
a full realization on the part of our peo- 
ples might have resulted in something like 
panic at that moment. 


Fortunately, however, the statesmen of the 
West did realize the extent of the danger. 
For the third time, they rose to the challenge, 
and in an unprecedentedly short time they 
restored the situation. You all are familiar 
with the Treaties of Paris, creating the 
Western European Union and providing for 
the inclusion of Germany into NATO. It 
was only at the beginning of this month 
that this process was brought to its consum- 
mation. The unity of the West has been 
established in a measure not ever attained 
before. Secretary Dulles has, and I believe 
rightly, called it a turning-point in history. 

With startling rapidity the results of this 
long drawnout, patient, and constructive 
policy of the West have begun to come in. 
For years, the opponents of this policy of 
firmness and strength have tried to convince 
us that it would lead to increased tension, if 
not to something worse. Yet, what do we 
see? Acceptance of a four-power conference 
at the summit, suggested by one of the 
West's leading statesmen 2 years ago; con- 
clusion of a greatly improved treaty restor- 
ing freedom denied for i0 years, to Austria, 
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a voyage of Soviet leaders to Yugoslavia, and 
the sudden emergence of a climate of 
détente. 

Now, gentlemen, in this new situation, 
created, I repeat, by the policy of the West— 
a policy in which, I am proud to say, the 
Government I have the honor to represent 
here, has had its share—there exist side by 
side both new perils and new opportunities. 

As you know, I have just returned from 
consultations with Chancellor Adenauer, and 
you will with good reason expect to hear from 
me answers to the questions: How does 
Germany view the situation? What does 
Germany expect of it? Where do we go from 
here? 

First of all, these treaties which have 
restored our sovereignty we do not regard 
as an end, but as a firm and solid foundation 
on which to continue building and complet- 
ing the structure of European unity, not only 
in the military field, but also along the lines 
of closest cooperation in the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural sphere. 

We in Germany have now come to a new 
chapter in our postwar history and it may 
well turn out that all of us here are also 
witnessing the opening of a new chapter in 
the history of our times. Her geographical 
situation in the heart of Europe has made 
Germany one of the main battlegrounds in 
the cold war. Perhaps she could—some 
day—become the key to a solution of the 
problems still pending between East and 
West—provided that we all remain watchful 
and strong and continue to act in unison, 
with determination and great endurance. 

My Government’s position in the East- 
West debate and on the question of reuni- 
fication of Germany is clear: We know that 
the greatest hope for the reunification of 
our country lies within a worldwide settle- 
ment of the present tension between East 
and West. We also know that we must not 
try for a reunification of Germany at a price 
or under conditions which would endanger 
our security. We cannot possibly agree, 
therefore, to any plans for a neutralization 
of Germany. We know too well that this 
would mean the collapse of the defensive 
system of the West, the eventual withdrawal 
of American troops from the Continent and 
the final loss of Germany, and with her 
certainly of all of Europe, to Soviet domi- 
nation. 

On the other hand, any-solution on the 
basis of the status quo must ke just as un- 
acceptable to us. Let me remind you of 
article 7 of the Paris Treaty. It reads as 
follows: 

“Pending the peace settlement the signa- 
tory states * * * will cooperate to achieve 
by peaceful means the common aim of a 
reunified Germany enjoying a liberal demo- 
cratic constitution like that of the Federal 
Republic and integrated within the Euro- 
pean community.” 

The reunification of my country is for us 
a problem which we face together with our 
friends. We are deeply gratified by the help 
and encouragement which we have received 
in this matter from the American Govern- 
ment as well as from the Governments of 
Great britain and France and of all the other 
NATO members. 

While we are anxious to explore any and 
all chances for easing international tension, 
we must never for a moment allow ourselves 
to be lured into neglecting our security. If 
I may say so, the problem of national secu- 
rity is not exclusively a problem of great 
powers like the Soviet Union, but it is also 
a matter of concern—perhaps even greater 
concern—to a much weaker country like 
Germany. 

Perhaps it would not be inappropriate here 
to recall certain developments of recent 
years. In good faith the western powers 
had discarded their weapons at the end of 
the most frightful of all wars. In the face 
of the terrible danger which threatened them 
from the East—and which became very real 
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with the outbreak of the Korean war—tp,. 
free nations of the West reluctantly resolved 
to rearm in defense of their freedom ang 
their age-old civilization. After many years 
of patient labor and with great individua) 
sacrifices they have now succeeded in estap. 
lishing an effective defense system. The ip. 
clusion of Germany will complete this sys. 
tem, so that after its implementation it wi) 
afford us protection from any sudden attack, 
It would be utterly irresponsible, not to say 
suicidal, were we to break it up. We must 
not waver in our determination to stand 
together in this decisive hour. Any kind of 
European security system without partic). 
pation of the United States—as it has beep 
suggested by the Soviet Union—seems worth. 
less to us and could only result in establish. 
ing Soviet control over all of Europe. With. 
out American help no European country 
could ever hope to defend itself. 

Let me stress one other point: We Ger. 
mans have not concluded the Paris treaties 
so that we might be able to sell them as part 
of a deal with the Kremlin—as has been sug. 
gested in certain quarters. 

Chancellor Adenauer, as proof of our de. 
termination to adhere fully to our obliga- 
tions under the treaty, has just emphasized 
that legislation will be passed as soon as 
possible enabling the Government to estab- 
lish the new armed forces. 

We believe that speedy implementation of 
the treaties is the most valuable contribu- 
tion the German people can make at this 
moment to the cause of freedom. 

It is our impression—supported by Soviet 
actions and statements—that the Soviet 
Union also basically recognizes the German 
people’s moral right and natural desire for 
reunification. They ought to sense that the 
population of the Soviet Zone of Germany 
is hostile toward them. They ought to tire 
of having to maintain their regime by force 
and they ought to have given up their hope 
by now that they can ever succeed in turn- 
ing their zone into a real satellite country. 
As the self-determination of peoples is one 
of the basic human rights, so reunification 
in our opinion should not be made an object 
for bargaining and, in that sense, we feel 
that the Soviet Union is not morally justi- 
fied in asking a price for it. 

We demand nothing but our right in urg- 
ing that Soviet Russia set free the 18 million 
Germans to whom it denies freedom by means 
of force and permit them to be united with 
us. For the Soviet zone is nothing but Ger- 
man territory occupied by Soviet Russia. Ac- 
cording to the Hague Convention, Soviet 
Russia is under the obligation to administer 
this territory as a trustee, that is, in doing 
so to preserve the freedom and rights of the 
inhabitants, and to return the zone in this 
condition. 

We realize, however, that inclusion of 
all of Germany in the defensive system of the 


West—and there is no doubt that a reunified 
Germany would seek close association with 
the West—presents certain problems, mainly 


of a psychological nature, to the Soviet 
Union. And these problems will endure 4s 
long as the tension between East and West 
continues to exist. I believe that the West 
should be willing to discuss with the Soviet 
Union anything which would help to allay 
these groundless fears and which might make 
it easier for her to withdraw from central 
and eastern Germany. If there is anything 
within reasonable limits which we could of- 
fer as security to the Soviet Union, we should 
not hesitate to discuss it with her. 

At this stage of scientific progress, war has 
defeated its own purpose. It can never again 
be a mere instrument of policy for any na- 
tion—it only spells universal disaster and 
annihilation. We believe that the leaders 0 
of the Soviet Union basically share this view 
Only in general disarmament is there an 
hope for survival of mankind. We fervently 
hope that the great powers of the world wil! 
follow the wise counsel which President 
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Fisenhower gave in his famous speech of 

April 16, 1953, and realize their great respon- 

sibility—and opportunity—toward their peo- 
le and all of mankind. 

My Government is greatly encouraged to 
know that the American Government, as well 
as our other friends in NATO, fully share 
these views. We sincerely hope that the 
four-power conference may bring us closer to 
finding a system of security which might be 
acceptable also to the Soviet Union and 
which would, some day, make possible a re- 
on of costly armaments and free man- 





jucti 
asl from the terrible nightmare of nuclear 
warfare. 

If we could achieve this, we would be Jus- 
tified in having a vision which is very dear 
to me, as a scientist by training. I refer to 
to the vision of utilizing the great scientific 


achievements of our age for the benefit of 
mankind, for the relief of suffering, and for 
the many humanitarian tasks which still lie 
ahead. 

For the first time in history we are part- 
ners with you in an alliance—an alliance 
formed under the threat of the great danger 
which besets us all. For us Germans this 
alliance is of the highest value. It secures 
our existence as a nation and a people. If 
we may follow this great vision, we shall be 
allies beyond this; that is, in a common effort 


| to strive for a brighter future for humanity. 


Thank you. 
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OF WISCONSIN 
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Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an ad- 
dress entitled ‘‘The Hoax of Bipartisan- 
ship,” delivered by me before the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on May 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE HOAx OF BIPARTISANSHIP 


I have a reason for talking about biparti- 
sanship” to a group of advertisingmen. The 
idea of a “bipartisan foreign policy” is one 
of the most popular items on the political 
counter down in Washington. And I am 
hoping that you admen can explain to me 
how such a rotten apple ever got sold. 

The success of bipartisanship is baffling, to 
say the least. This is a phrase that breathes 
definance of our two-party tradition; it scoffs 
at the idea that a Congressman or Senator 
should do his own thinking; it tells him that 
his only function is to be a Charley McCarthy 
for the current White House tenant. But 
dl ‘spite these rather formidable handicaps, 
bipartisanship is enjoying zooming sales on 
Capitol Hill. The Washington politician, 
these days, who does not sport a bipartisan 
label is like the teenager who does not wear 


bobby socks. 
Now I maintain that bipartisanship is a 
flagrantly transparent hoax, and I just refuse 


to believe that the American people—as dis- 
Unguished from some of their representa- 
lives—have been hypnotized by the deafen- 
ing drum beating in its behalf. 

The great evil of bipartisanship is that it 
has created an atmosphere of stultifying 
Conformity in the foreign policy field. There 
: & growing reluctance on the part of mem- 
ers of both parties to subject our inter- 
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national conduct to independent, critical 
evaluation. And at the same time an in- 
creasingly hysterical intolerance of those 
who do criticize and who do suggest alter- 
native policies. 

Let me give you an example of this. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, Senator JENNER, Of Indiana, 
delivered on the Senate floor a carefully 
reasoned and cogent address on our far 
eastern policy. He pointed out that all of 
the available clues suggest the administra- 
tion is going to surrender Quemoy and the 
Matsus to the Communists, and he urged the 
administration to change its mind. 

The next day, Governor Craig, of Indiana, 
an administration wheelhorse, let loose a 
frenzied personal attack on Senator JENNER. 
He didn’t bother to explain why Senator 
JENNER was wrong; he simply sputtered in- 
dignation at anyone who had the temerity 
to criticize the administration. Governor 
Craig reminded his audience that the White 
House always follows a policy—and ydu’ve 
heard this one—of “patience, firmness, and 
friendship.” And he concluded that since 
Senator JENNER didn’t understand that all 
the world’s problems are solved by such 
cliches, he was ‘“‘neurotic.”’ 

And he is just one of thousands who in- 
sist that the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy, no matter how bad, must never be criti- 
cized. 

Now I think this intolerance, this unwill- 
ingness to discuss the issues—this toadyish 
subservience to the approved line—can be 
traced to the bipartisanship craze that first 
took hold 10 years ago. Bipartisanship orig- 
inally demanded only that the two political 
parties have a common foreign policy— 
which is bad enough; but it now demands 
that every Member of Congress toe the White 
House line—‘in the interest of national 
unity.” 

I think it is vitally important that we un- 
derstand the fallacies of this doctrine. The 
advantage of bipartisanship is supposed to 
be that foreign policy is put above politics. 
As a virtuous Senator or Congressman, you 
are asked to forego “partisan politics’? in 
order to present to the world a front of na- 
tional unity. 

The trouble with this theory is that mat- 
ters which are represented as “partisan poli- 
tics” in the speeches of the palace guard and 
in the news stories of the kept press are of- 
ten matters of basic principle in the eyes of 
the Senator or Congressman involved. 

The hard truth of the matter is that there 
is nearly always fundamental disagreement 
on foreign policy matters—both between the 
parties and between the individual members 
of the parties. So what bipartisanship 
really means is that you should conceal your 
disagreement. You are supposed to pretend 
that you agree in order to convince the 
world that there is unity in America. You 
are supposed to abandon your principles, to 
ignore your personal judgments, to say that 
black is white and wrong is right, to do any- 
thing and everything that is needed to give 
the impression that everybody in America 
thinks alike. I just don’t believe that 
unity is worth that price. 

The prisoner-of-war problem affords a 
good example of the price, the pound of flesh, 
that bipartisanship exacts from those who 
disagree with the approved line. Let’s re- 
member that bipartisanship does not only 
mean that the opposition party and the 
administration must agree, but that every- 
body must toe the line. Now, if I, Joz Mc- 
CARTHY, were to play along with bipartisan- 
ship, I would be telling you that in my 
judgment everything possible is being done 
to secure the freedom of the 481 uniformed 
Americans in Communist prison camps. 
That is the current bipartisanship line. 
But I happen to believe that itis untrue. I 
happen to believe that we can do a good deal 
more than commission Dag Hammarskjold 
to discuss the subject with Chou En-lai over 
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a cup of jasmine tea. I believe we can do 
more than write polite letters to General 
Zhukov. I believe that we can and should 
put Communist China in an economic 
straitjacket until she decides to abide by the 
terms of the Korean armistice. 

I cannot subscribe to that topsy-turvy code 
of morality that permits this country to sub- 
ject some of its soldiers to criminal prose- 
cution for allegedly abandoning their coun- 
try in the Korean war, when the country 
turns around and abandons its soldiers. 

Bipartisanship would require me to aban- 
don these beliefs—or at least be quiet about 
them. But this I don’t propose to dc when 
it means—as I see it—helping to prolong a 
human tragedy and helping to implant an 
indelible stain on our national honor. 

This is why I say bipartisanship is a hoax. 
It is supposed to be a noble gesture—it is 
supposed to be an act of self-denial in the 
interest of the Nation. But there is noth- 
ing particularly noble about trying to get 
the country 100 percent behind a policy you 
think is wrong. There is nothing very noble 
about agreeing that death or a life term in a 
Communist prison shall be our boys’ reward 
for fighting for their country. 

I sometimes wonder if the advocates of 
bipartisanship have thought through their 
position. They say it’s all right to disagree 
about foreign policy during an election cam- 
paign; but once the election is over, we must 
unite with the opposition. Well, why don’t 
we apply that same principle to domestic 
policies? Why don’t we say we will forget 
all our campaign differences about Govern- 
ment subsidies, labor legislation, and what 
have you, and agree to have a bipartisan do- 
mestic policy for the next 4 years? Then 
we would really be united. 

When you come right down to it, bipar- 
tisanship is Just a $5 word for a two-bit 
theory—a theory that used to be known by a 
two-bit word, “me-tooism.” 

Bipartisanship is the first step toward es- 
tablishing a one-party system in this coun- 
try. Bipartisanship means that the minority 
must abandon its historic duty of acting as 
a watchdog to alert the American people to 
the errors of the majority. And it’s for this 
reason that I refuse to have any part of it. 

Now it may seem a little strange that I, 
as a member of the party in power, should 
be criticising bipartisanship. The “in party” 
is, after all, supposed to be the one that 
benefits. But bipartisanship can be a two- 
edged sword, and the Republican Party has 
shown a remarkable talent for getting the 
American people cut by both edges. 

When Truman was President, some of my 
party—notably the late Senator Vanden- 
berg—cheerfully adopted the role of yes-men 
and promised to play the bipartisanship 
game with the administration. You know 
the results of that. The Republicans who 
followed Vandenberg simpy ratified Demo- 
crat errors and gave them a stamp of ap- 
proval. 

Now that a Republican administration is 
in power, the reverse is happening. Today 
the tail is wagging the dog instead of the 
other way around. 

Now let me spend the rest of my time giv- 
ing you specific examples of what I am talk- 
ing about. I charge that in every single 
instance in which Republican policy has 
differed substantially from Democrat pol- 
icy, the administration and the ‘‘toady wing” 
of the Republican Party have sooner or later 
adopted the Democrat policy. The craze of 
bipartisanship has resulted in the adoption 
of the Democrat policy on each 1 of the 7 
points of foreign policy that once separated 
Republicans from Democrats. 

Point 1: Let’s start off with the central 
foreign policy plank of the Republican plat- 
form of 1952. We Republicans promised that 
our election would—and now I quote directly 
from the platform—‘mark the end of the 
negative, futile, and immoral policy of con- 
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tainment which abandons countless human 
begings to a despotism and godless terro- 
ism. * * * It will be made clear on the high- 
est authority of the President and the Con- 
gress that United States policy, as one of its 
peaceful purposes, looks happily forward to 
the genuine independence of those captive 
peoples.” 

In a word, the Republican policy was one 
of “liberation.” ‘The Democrat policy was 
“containment”—trying to stop the Commu- 
nists but making no attempt to free en- 
slaved peoples. 

What happened? The administration in 
the interest of bipartisanship publicly adopt- 
ed, as the slogan of its foreign policy, the 
word “coexistence’’—which, of course, is Just 
another word for containment. The Presi- 
dent even went so far as to say that any 
attempt by the free Chinese to recapture 
their homeland would be “an aggressive 
war.” Now Iam not saying that coexistence 
is wrong because it is a Democrat policy; 
but because like the Democrat policy of 
containment, it i§ a prescription for national 
suicide. The idea that the free world and 
communism can live side by side is a theory 
every bit as plausible as the contention that 
cancer and healthy tissue can subsist side 
by side in the human body. 

Point 2: Perhaps the most widely publi- 
cized promise of the Republican platform in 
1952 was that “The Government of the 
United States’’—and I am again quoting di- 
rectly—“under Republican leadership, will 
repudiate all commitments contained in se- 
cret understandings such as those of Yalta 
which aid Communist enslavements.” The 
Democrat policy was, of course, not to re- 
pudiate Yalta. 

Again, what happened? Republicans in 
Congress tried, right after the inauguration 
in 1953, to pass a resolution repudiating our 
agreement to the enslavement of Poland and 
Yugoslavia and the dismemberment of 
China. But the administration, again in 
the interest of bipartisanship, blocked this 
attempt. And to this day the White House 
and the toadies refuse to make good on this 
Republican campaign promise. 

Point 3: Three years ago the Republican 
Party solidly supported General MacArthur 
and General Van Fleet and our other mili- 
tary leaders in the field who believed that 
we should win the war in Korea and drive 
the Communists to the Yalu. The left-wing 
Democrats believed in appeasement. The 
Truman administration wanted an armis- 
tice at the 38th parallel. 

And what happened in this case? No 
sooner had the Eisenhower administration 
taken office than it adopted bipartisanship 
and signed a humiliating armistice with the 
Communists which sacrificed our military 
advantage in the field and sealed the fate of 
10 million North Koreans. 


Point 4: A year ago the Republican Party 
solidly supported the assurances of Secretary 
Dulles that we would help defend Indo- 
china and stop the Communists at Dien- 
bienphu. The left-wing Democrats of course 
didn’t want to get involved in Indochina; 
they preferred to appease. 

And what happened there? At the infa- 
mous Geneva Conference the administration 
adopted bipartisanship and in the process 
acquiesced in the surrender of an additional 
124% millional human beings to the Com- 
munists. And even worse: we agreed to hold 
a national election 15 months later—that’s 
this coming August—knowing that the Com- 
munists would control the votes of nearly 
two-thirds of the country’s population. 

Point 5: In 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
unanimously agreed that Quemoy and the 
Matsu Islands were vital to the defense of 
Formosa. The administration therefore de- 
cided that the United States should defend 
those islands at all costs. And this policy 
was, of course, wholeheartedly supported by 
Republicans in Congress. The Democrat 
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leaders on the other hand—Harry Truman, 
Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefauver, the ADA 
crew—trumpeted the idea across the coun- 
try that Quemoy and the Matsus were mili- 
tarily useless. They said we should surren- 
der those islands. 

And what is happening in this case? Lit- 
tle by little for the sake of bipartisanship 
the administraiton has backed away from its 
former position, and now it is very clear 
that Quemoy and the Matsus will be sur- 
rendered just as the left-wing Democrats 
wished. Two weeks ago in Paris—in his 
last statement on the subject—Secretary 
Dulles said that we would defend Quemoy 
and the Matsus if the Communists attacked 
Formosa at the same time—the clear impli- 
cation being that we would not defend the 
islands if they are attacked separately, which 
is, of course, the way the Communists will 
attack them. 

Point 6: The Republican position, until 
2 months ago, was that we should not enter 
into any negotiations with the Chinese Com- 
munists on the Formosa situation unless 
Chiang Kai-shek were allowed to take part 
in the negotiations. At Taipei, last March, 
Mr. Dulles said this: “The United States will 
not enter into any negotiations dealing with 
the territories or rights of the Republic of 
China except in cooperation with the Re- 
public of China.” Last month, when Chou 
En-lai offered to negotiate with us about 
Formosa Under Secretary of States Hoover 
immediately reaffirmed this position. 

You know what happened then. The day 
after Hoover made his statement Senator 
GeEorGE, Democrat, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said that we should 
negotiate with the Communists without 
Chiang Kai-shek. And within 24 hours we 
had bipartisanship on this issue. Did the 
Democrats givein? Notabitofit. Twenty- 
four hours after Senator GrorcEe announced 
what Democrat policy was, Mr. Dulles per- 
formed the most abrupt about-face in dip- 
lomatic history and said that we would talk 
to the Communists about the Formosa sit- 
uation without Chiank Kai-shek. 

Point 7: Bipartisanship’s most recent vic- 
tory is probably its most important. The Re- 
publican Party has insisted for many years 
that conferences with Russia at the sum- 
mit, as they now say, are futile and danger- 
ous. Until this last week President Eisen- 
hower took the position that he would not 
confer with the Communist leaders until 
they had proved by deeds—not words—that 
they had changed their minds about con- 
quering the world. But the left-wing Dem- 
ocrats wanted the President to take part in 
a high level conference, to help resolve world 
tensions, as they had done so successfully 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Now if the Communists have given any 
evidence that their objective of world con- 
quest has changed, I am certainly not aware 
of it. No one, surely, is so foolhardy as to 
argue that signing the Austrian Treaty 
means anything. Its purpose, quite obvious- 
ly, was to establish a pattern for neutraliz- 
ing West Germany. We are going to sit 
down and talk with the Communists, know- 
ing they never keep their word, and know- 
ing that the subject of the conference will 
be how to neutralize Germany and how to 
neutralize Formosa—i. e., how to arrange the 
free world’s next concession to communism. 

I have now give you seven cases in which, 
in the interests of bipartisanship, the Re- 
publican Party has abandoned its principles. 

Iam not saying that bipartisanship is evil 
because it has resulted in the adoption of 
Democratic policies—but because it has re- 
sulted in the adoption of the wrong policies, 
and because it has blocked all attempts to 
change those policies. Bipartisanship has 
kept us on the road of appeasement, retreat, 
and surrender. ; 

Bipartisanship discourages independent, 
critical evaluation of our foreign policies. 
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It has bred a race of political sycophant, 
And now it seeks to destroy the remnant_ 
to intimidate and silence any voice that 
ventures criticism. 

I shall always support any administration 
whether it be-Republican or Democrat, that 
deals with communism firmly, courageously 
and honorably. But these are the only cop, 
ditions under which bipartisanship can be 
urged or tolerated. The policy of retreg 
appeasement, and surrender must stop, 
And if America’s voice must be divided oy 
this issue, then let it be divided until the 
day that leaders of both parties finally ap. 
preciate the consummate evil of communism 
and together resolve to destroy it. 





Bull Evans, One-Man Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, over the 
Memorial Day holiday, we were re- 
minded of western Maryland’s own 
famed Marine Master Gunnery Sergeant 
William S. “Bull” Evans. 


On May 15, 1955, the Cumberland 
Times published the highlights of his 
career, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have a condensation of this article en- 
titled, “Bull Evans, One Man Army,” 
printed in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Buu Evans, ONE-MAN ARMY 


Many are the stories written of men who 
have gone to war. Many are the courageous 
deeds recorded in history that will forever at- 
test to the fortitude and devotion to duty of 
those who fought for their ideals. Here in 
the mountains of western Maryland there 
lived such a man; a man who believed in the 
American way of life with such a fierce de- 
termination that was to inspire him on to 
greater efforts and to carve for himself 4 
place in history along with other great fight- 
ing American men. 

William Seymour Evans was next to the 
youngest in a family of 3 brothers and 1 
sister. Son of Rosa and the late Felix 
Evans, he was born in Cumberland, Md., on 
April 24, 1921. 


Schooling and Bill parted company when 
he was 16, and in order to help out at home 
he became a house painter. One year of 
this convinced him that he had the wrong 
occupation, and he decided he would see the 
world via the Marine Corps. Advancing bis 
age 1 year he was found to be “physically 
perfect” and his next stop was boot camp 1 
the Carolinas. 

After a stay in Cuba and Puerto Rico, Bill 
was among those who established the ist 
Marine Garrison on Guam. 

His first furlough found him in Honolulu 
awaiting transportation home, when te 
Japanese began the infamous Pear! Harbor 
attack. He canceled his own furlough and 
volunteered for immediate duty. 

Private Evans was one of the first volun- 
teers to fill the ranks when Col. Evans 
Carlson organized the famous 2d Battalion, 
lst Marine Raiders. 

Early in June 1942 Private Evans landed 
with the first assault waves on Midway 
Island and for 36 hours he was in continuo'ls 
action. 
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From Midway, the Raider Battalion turned 
south to Tulagi. The landings on the 
peaches of Tulagi were not difficult, but 
enemy fire grew intense as the Raiders moved 
inland. When their platoon was pinned 
down by machinegun fire, Private Evans, 
advancing alone, crawled within throwing 
distance and silenced the machine gun and 
its crew with well-placed grenades. The 
Tulagi campaign was & quick job for the 
od Battalion. It was on this island that his 
hometown buddy, Pfc. Woodrow Barr, won a 
silver Star—but lost his life in the initial 
ee early morning of the 17th of August 
1942, the Marine Raiders, 2d Battalion, under 
the command of Maj. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
slipped ashore on Makin Island, 1,500 miles 
northeast of the American-held Solomon 
group. Three hundred and fifty Japanese 
died in the brief but furious fire-fight, and 
nine fell before the rifle and knife of Private 

ans. 
ouneaieel was next in line and the 
Raider battlion captured the first Japanese 
prisoners of war and Private Evans picked 
up his first Purple Heart. On November 11, 
in the face of a hard assault by Japanese 
Marines, Private Evans, according to reports, 
strung barbed wire on their position front 
on the Lunga River, that stopped the enemy 
attack and undoubtedly saved them many 
casualties. While thus exposing himself to 
enemy fire, he was struck in the hip by 
shrapnel. The fragment of steel ranged 
downward in his leg and although not 
serious, he was out of action for a month. 
This wound proved to be troublesome 
throughout his entire military service. 

After the battles of Gavatu, Tanenbago, 
Florida, and Guadalcanal were over, Sergeant 
Evans was still alive and ready for new 
assignment. His experiences gained from 
these campaigns had made him a deadly 
fighter and his name was known throughout 
the Ist Marine Division. 

Fighting now with the 2d Battalion, 3d 
Marine Division, the island of Bougainville 
in the Solomon group was next to come un- 






' der the gun of Sergeant Evans, and it was 


here that he really caught fire against the 
enemy and earned the name of “Bull’’ 
Evans—‘One-Man Army.” 

On November 22, 1943, while leading a 
rife platoon against the enemy Japanese 
forces at Piva Forks, Bougainville, Sergeant 


| Evans was pinned down by intense battle 


artillery and grenade fire. Believing that 
the entire platoon had been detected he or- 
dered them to return to their own lines, and 
continuing alone, he penetrated the Jap- 
anese rear areas. From concealment, Ser- 
geant Evans plotted the location of the 
enemy's underground bunkers, automatic 
weapon positions, and troop dispositions. 
Returning to his own lines, he accurately re- 
ported the information that enabled artillery 
lire to be delivered with effect on the targets. 

Following this action Sergeant Evans again 
penetrated the Japanese perimeter. ith 
Stealth acquired on countless patrols he 
Stalked the enemy sentry. Using his pistol 
as a bludgeon Sergeant Evans smashed the 
sentry’s skull. Within a pace of 300 yards 
he disposed of 2 more sentries in the same 
manner. Moving inland from the perimeter, 
Sergeant Evans located the Japanese bivouac. 
Waiting until several of the soldiers congre- 
gated, he pulled the pins on two grenades 
and threw them simultaneously into the 
sroup. In the ensuing confusion Sergeant 
Evans withdrew to his own lines. After re- 
turning from this rampage he was dubbed 
with the name of “Bull” and his superiors re- 
marked, “Tonight put X Company on the 
right flank and Sergeant Evans on the left 
and we will get some sleep.” Intelligence 


reports later showed that Evans had killed 
12 Japanese in this foray. 


n Bougainville was secured, Sergeant 
had 


Whe 


Evans added another cluster to his 





Purple Heart, five citations, and a promotion 
to Master Gunnery Sergeant. With months 
of hard combat behind him he was rotated 
home for a well-deserved furlough. 

Arriving at his mother’s home in Cumber- 
land, Md., Sergeant Evans found himself a 
hero, and his story was featured by the 
Cumberland Times and News. His galaxy of 
campaign ribbons was enough to tell the 
story. He appeared to be in the best of 
health, but it was noticed that he had dif- 
ficulty in rising after being seated for a 
time. His mother mentioned this to him 
and expressed the wish that he should “take 
things easy.” Sergeant Evans replied, “Mom, 
we all must die somewhere—sometime. I 
want to die in battle, and I hope I can do 
something that will be remembered.” A few 
days later he left for California and assign- 
ment. 

The enemy in the Pacific was reeling from 
hard blows and the island of Guam was 
designated as the next objective. Sergeant 
Evans’ assignment was with the attacking 
forces here. When the barrage from Ad- 
miral Halsey’s task force had lifted, Sgt. 
“Bull” Evans’ rifle platoon had gained shore, 
engaged the enemy, and liberated the first 
captured American marines of the war. 
Sergeant Evans remained on the island that 
he had first garrisoned for the duration of 
the Pacific campaign. 

After the fighting was over in the Pacific, 
Sergeant Evans was assigned to occupation 
duty in Japan, and while there met and 
married a young Japanese girl. 

Evans’ duty time expired and he was re- 
assigned to the United States. Restrictions 
at that time prevented his wife from ac- 
companying him because of her nationality. 


Spending but a few days of his furlough 
time with his mother in Cumberland, Md., 
Sergeant Evans reported to the Marine base 
in Quantico, Va., and then went to Washing- 
ton to see if there was some way that he 
could be returned to Japan. Speaking to 
an aide to the Commandant, Marine Corps, 
Sergeant Evans explained his situation and 
then returned to Quantico. Within a week 
he was informed that he could be assigned 
to the Panama Canal Zone with duty in 
Japan at a possible later date. Evans, de- 
ciding that this was a step in the right di- 
rection, was soon on his way. 

Meanwhile, a critical situation was build- 
ing up in Korea. This crisis came in June 
1950 and when the fighting began the First 
Marine Division moved to the Far East and 
battle. Sergeant Evans, in garrison at Pan- 
ama, requested transfer to the First and his 
request was granted. Joining his outfit in 
Korea was no problem, but getting into bat- 
tle was another story. Because of his 
wounds acquired in the Pacific campaign, 
his superiors were reluctant and suggested 
that he could be of greater use training new 
marines. But “Bull” Evans was not to be 
denied. Insisting that he was a professional 
fighting man, he spurned all suggestions of 
rear area duty. His determination recog- 
nized, he was soon on the line against the 
Chinese and North Korean troops. 

Sergeant Evans collected his last Purple 
Heart on the bleak North Korean front. A 
piece of high ground simply designated as 
“That Hill,” stood in the way of the com- 
pany’s advance. Patrols reported the hill 
was not too heavily defended, but the ter- 
rain was such that a frontal attack would 
prove costly. It was imperative that the hill 
be taken from the Communist forces. With 
other platoons serving as feints, Sergeant 
Evans led his rifle platoon up the outward 
approach of the hill. Reaching the first out- 
lying bunker he was met by two Chinese 
soldiers who were emerging from the hole. 
Sergeant Evans clubbed the head of one with 
his rifle butt and killed the other with a 
burst of gunfire. Signaling the platoon to 
“come on,” Sergeant Evans threw a grenade 
in the bunker and raced to an adjoining one. 
Chinese troops were emptying from conceal- 
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ment from all points on the hill and Evans 
killed three more with rifle fire. Gaining the 
next bunker he observed the other platoons 
were now in action. Finding no resistance 
in the second bunker, Sergeant Evans turned 
to regroup his men. In that instance he was 
caught in a combination of shrapnel and 
machinegun fire which knocked him to the 
ground. Although bleeding profusely, Evans 
rallied his platoon and the assault carried. 
When the medics were through working on 
him, there were 66 stitches in his stomach, 
chest, and arm. 

In short order, Sergeant Evans was flown to 
a hospitalin Japan. There, for the first time 
since he had left his wife, they were again 
united. 

It was just a matter of time after the cease- 
fire that Sergeant Evans was reassigned to 
Japan where he was assigned to a military 
police unit of the Marines. He secured living 
quarters in Yokosuka and in the following 
year a son was born. In letters to his mother, 
Sergeant Evans reported that everything was 
fine and he expected to return to the States 
in the fall of 1954. Later his wife wrote that 
he had reentered a military hospital for addi- 
tional treatment of the last wounds suffered 
in Korea. 

Early in the spring, Sergeant Evans’ 
mother, anticipating the return of her fa- 
mous son and his family, began to prepare a 
home for them in Cumberland. Here Ser- 
geant Evans would settle his family until he 
had completed his retirement time of 5 years 
in the Marine Corps. 

On the 16th of May 1954, Sergeant Evans 
took his son and went to the beach of Yoko- 
suka, Japan. During the day he was engaged 
in wrestling and judo practice for a consid- 
erable length of time, with Marine buddies 
and Japanese nationalists. Suddenly, and 
with no previous warning, Sergeant Evans 
collapsed and before his companions could 
reach his side, he was dead. The heart that 
had carried “Bull” Evans through 7 years of 
war had stopped. Death was attributed to 
cardiac failure, obviously caused by his last 
battle wounds. 

In the 15 years of his Marine Corps service, 
Sergeant Evans had been awarded the Purple 
Heart with 4 clusters, 2 Presidential cita- 
tions, Bronze Star, Silver Star, and has been 
recommended for the Nation's second high- 
est award, the Navy Cross. His many service 
ribbons carry the battle stars of six major 
engagements. For his exploits on Bougain- 
ville, Sergeant Evans was cited by Admiral 
Halsey, Major General Vandegrift, James 
Forrestal, and former Secretary of the Navy, 
the late Frank Knox. 

Mrs. Rosa Evans, his mother, who lives at 
477 Lena Street, in Cumberland, Md., is ap- 
preciative of the letters she has received and 
justly proud of one from Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., U. S. M. C., Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, who sent his deep personal 
regrets. Mrs. Evans trusts that semeday she 
can visit hed grandchild in Japan and see 
the grave of her hero son. Until then she 
has her memories. 





Russia’s Coexistence Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Russia’s Coexistence Policy,” 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of November 30, 1954. 
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There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russta’s COEXISTENCE POLICY 


(From a 1930 speech by D. Z. Manuilski to the 
international students of the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare, Moscow, reprinted in 
the American Mercury, November 1954.) 


War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard 
of concession. The capitalist countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooper- 
ate in their own destruction. They will leap 
at another chance to be friends. As soon 
as their guard is down, we shall smash them 
with our clinched fist. 


Commencement Address by Senator 
Knowland at Cumberland College, 
Williamsburg, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD a com- 
mencement address which I delivered at 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Ky., 
yesterday morning. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAM 

F. KNOWLAND, AT CUMBERLAND COLLEGE, 

WILLIAMSBURG, Ky., May 30, 1955 


Mr. President, members of the graduating 
class, fellow Americans, we of this generation 
owe much to those who founded our Nation. 
We have grown from 3 million people scat- 
tered through Thirteen Colonies on the At- 
lantic seaboard to a great nation of 165 mil- 
lion, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. 

Today we are here to salute a new class of 
graduates who have much to contribute in 
the years ahead. We also pay tribute to the 
Nation’s heroic dead whose sacrifices made 
and preserved us a nation. 

We have the most productive nation, in- 
dustrially and agriculturally, that the world 
has ever known. We offer to our young men 
and women more opportunities than exist in 
most of the countries in the world today. 

This has not been brought about because 
we had more natural resources for there are 
other nations in the history of the world 
that have had as much or more in the way 
of natural resources. It has not been be- 
cause we are the nation with the largest 
population for as you all know there are to- 
day and there have been in the past nations 
with a larger population; nor is it because 
we are the largest in land area for there 
have been in the past and there are today 
other nations that exceed us in size. 

Our priceless ingredient has been a con- 
stitutional system which encouraged the pro- 
ductive energies of a free people to develop 
our culture and our enterprises so that each 
succeeding generation could leave to their 
posterity a better land than they themselves 
found. 

Personal troubles as a people and eco- 
nomic and other problems as a locality, 
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State, region, or Nation we have had in the 
past and with them we do now contend. 

But we must never despair. We must 
never cease seeking an equitable and con- 
structive solution. 

Statesmanship is not alone required of 
Government officials but also of the lead- 
ers of industry, labor, and agriculture. 

The Golden Rule of dealing with others as 
we would like to be dealt with is important 
equally in normal human relations as well 
as in foreign or economic problems. 

We have a dynamic economy. We cannot 
ignore the development of new inventions, 
new techniques, and new fields of activity. 

Both labor and management in the wagon 
and buggy business suffered an irreparable 
blow when the internal combustion engine 
took to wheels but the Nation as a whole 
benefited. 

We are only at the threshold of great prog- 
ress in the atomic field. 

The men who drafted the Constitution 
were very wise. They know the history of 
civilization up to their time. They under- 
stood the fact that where people had lost 
their freedom it had come about through 
the concentration of power in a Nation’s 
capital and in the hands of the executive 
power be he called an emperor, czar, king, 
president, or council. 

In an attempt to safeguard for themselves 
and for their posterity the blessings of lib- 
erty outlined in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and later in Our Constitution, 
they determined to set up a system of checks 
and balances to prevent the concentration of 
power in any one organ of the Government. 

This was achieved through the establish- 
ment of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches of the Government, each co- 
equal. They were meant to be co-ordinate 
with and not subordinate to each other. 

As an additional safeguard, they made 
the Federal Government one of specified and 
limited powers and reserved to the States 
or to the people thereof the balance of the 
powers. 

As long as we maintain our constitutional 
system we have the opportunity of making 
our contribution as members of a free so- 
ciety to the improvement of both the cul- 
tural and material resources of a country 
whose survival is essential to the presenva- 
tion of a free world of free men. 

Our objective in foreign policy is peace 
with honor. The basic principle which 
should guide us is that what advances the 
cause of human freedom we should sus- 
port, and what undermines or destroys it 
we should oppose. 

We would hope for all mankind that in 
our lifetime or that of our children the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, might live together as good 
neighbors as we do with our great neigh- 
bor of Canada to the North. 


For a long period of our history we have 
had a common international frontier 
stretching 3,000 miles from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific without a singe military post or 
fortification on either side for the purpose of 
protecting one of our countries from inva- 
sion by the other. 

However, in the world in which we now 
live we must recognize the fact that all na- 
tions are not as civilized or as peace loving 
as are Canada and the United States of 
America. 

Like the early pioneers who first estab- 
lished our country and then moved out 
through the West into your State of Ken- 
tucky and ultimately on to the Pacific coast, 
we should, of course, continue to work, hope, 
and pray for peace, but also “to keep our 
powder dry.” 

In the 10 years since the Yalta Confer- 
ence of February 4-11, 1945, great advances 
have been made by the Communist world. 

At that time there were less than 200 mil- 
lion people behind the Communist Iron Cur- 
tain. Today, over 800 million people have 
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lost their freedom to the most godley 
tyranny the world has ever known. 

The world balance of power has been 80 
upset that no prudent person can ignore tig 
realities of the situation. Not only the fy. 
ture of this Republic but the hope for , 
free world of freemen largely depends upon 
the policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal wit, 
future Communist aggression or threat of 
aggression. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fy. 
ther Communist conquest, the Governmey; 
of the United States has undertaken a seri¢, 
of commitments under the North Atlantic 
Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia-New Ze. 
land-United States) Mutual Defense Pag 
and Mutual Defense Pacts with the Republic 
of the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Republic of 
China. 

The last two treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate during this session of 
Congress. 

In a display of national unity that shou 
have encouaged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals and opened the eye 
of the would-be aggessor, the House of Rep. 
resentatives passed the Formosa resolution 
by a vote of 409 to 3 and the Senate bya 
vote of 85 to 3. 

This action had no sooner been taken and 
the two treaties ratified than diplomatic 
moves started on the part of certain Asian 
and European powers to bend the line of 
defense in the Pacific. 

The Soviet Union is now engaged ina 
series of diplomatic moves of far-reaching 
consequences. 

Their apparent objective is to build a neu- 
tral block of nations between the Soviet 
Union and is satellites and the free Western 
world. 

This effort is primarily directed toward the 
neutralization of nations which have had 
close ties with the West. 

The first step was the signing of the Aus 
trian Treaty. Through this required the re- 
moval of Soviet forces from their zone in 
Austria it simultaneously required the re- 
moval of American, British, and French forces 
from that country and established the start 
of the policy. 

At the present time Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
and Mikoyan have gone as members of 4 
high-powered Soviet delegation to meet with 
President Tito, of Yugoslavia and membets 
of his government. 

Press reports seem to indicate that to 
date not much progress has been made, but 
it is constantly well to keep in mind that 
what is put out by Communist governments 
(both the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have 
Communist governments) may be for the 
purpose of confusing rather than clarifying 
the non-Communist world. 


The interesting fact about this delegation 
is that the man who heads it is Khrush- 
chev, the Community Party leader, thoug! 
the negotiations are being carried on wii 
the head of another government. The pre- 
mier of Russia, Bulganin, with whom the 
President of the! United States, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and the Premier 
of France are to meet within the next 
months, goes to Belgrade in a seconcaly 
position to Khrushchev and in the pboto- 
graphs taken at the Yugoslav capital it shows 
Tito and Khruschev walking together whe 
Bulganin followed behind. 

Now what is the significance of 
Many times in Moscow foreign diplomats 
and correspondents first learn of shifts © 
power in the Kremlin by watching the order 
in which Soviet leaders review a May D®J 
parade or sit in an official meeting. 

Was this Belgrade meeting arranged for 
the purpose of showing to the world thé 
Bulganin is in fact not at the summit? 

Does it indicate that Foreign Minist 
Molotov who was not even made a mebet 
of this high diplomatic delegation and ! 


this? 
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anin, the nominal head of the government, 
a on their way out while Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan are on their way up? 

Is it for the purpose of showing to the 
world that in dealing with another Com- 
munist power (Yugoslavia) it was important 
to send the de facto ruler of Russia (if that 
now be Khrushchev’s position) whereas 
when dealing with the heads of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and the 
United States they are sending a man with 
a title but without the power in the hope 
that this may be looked upon throughout 
the Communist world as & “loss of face for 
the West.” 

was the purpose to notify Communists at 
home and abroad that in order to be effec- 
tive and binding any international agree- 
ments had to be negotiated by party boss 
Khrushchev rather than the nominal leader 
of the government, Bulganin? 

This may be the tipoff as to why inter- 
national agreements with the Soviet Union 
nave been constantly violated by that nation 
for a quarter of a century. 

This may be a substantial confirmation 
that in Communist eyes the party is the 
superior and the Russian state the subordi- 
nate agency. 

All of these questions are important in 
dealing with the communism of Europe or 

Asia. 
otitis of the success or failure of the 
mission to Belgrade, Soviet policy will prob- 
ably seek to neutralize Western Germany 
and the two Scandinavian countries now 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance (i. e., 


§ Denmark and Norway). 


On Wednesday, May 11, the Soviet Union 
proposed three United Nations resolutions. 


) This was part of their effort to retain the 


initiative in carrying out their long-term 
policies. 
Their 
would: 
1. Destroy freedom of the press, radio, 


so-called disarmament proposal 


} speech, and public discussion in the free 


nations of the world relating to warning 
the public against the homicidal mania of 
communism against human freedom. It 
would gag the opponents of communism in 
the Free World as they have been gagged 
behind the Iron Curtain, Since the Com- 
munist totalitarian governments already 
have complete control over such media of 
public information they have nothing to 
lose. 

2. It claims a success for the Korean and 
Geneva armistice agreements, both of which 
have been flagrantly violated by the Chinese 
Communists. In Korea there is still a di- 
vided country despite pledges of 10 years ago, 
in which the Soviet Union joined, that it 
would be united and free. In Vietnam the 
Geneva Conference turned over half of the 
country and 15 million people to the Com- 
munists. This is their standard of a suc- 
cessful conference, 


3. The proposals provide for the immedi- 


; ate withdrawal of United States forces in 


Germany back across the Atlantic to the 
United States (approximately 3,600 miles), 
whereas if the Soviet Union lived up to their 
agreement (it would be the first time in a 
quarter of a century that they would have), 
their forces would only be approximately 600 
miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would also contemplate 
two Germanys (like divided Korea and Viet- 
nam) each with its own police force. It 
would also require the withdrawal of the 
Republic of Germany from the western NATO 
Gefense alliance, 

4. Under the proposal our overseas bases 
would have to be dismantled as a “requisite 
for discontinuing the arms race.” We would 
trade a bird in hand for several in flight. 

5. It contemplates that our industrial and 
Scientific atomic know-how will be made 
available on an extensive basis to all Com- 
Munist countries, 
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6. The proposal would result in yielding to 
Chinese Communist demands for Quemoy, 
Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chinese 
Communist membership in the United Na- 
tions, and removal of the provocative Seventh 
Fleet from the Far East, all of which contrib- 
ute in Communist eyes to the existing tense 
situation in certain areas of the Far East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 
tegic materials. 

For the past quarter of a century the Soviet 
Union has violated 50 out of 52 international 
agreements it has entered into. 

The $64 question is, Has the Communist 
leopard changed its spots and carnivorous 
appetite and now become a milk-fed pussy- 
cat? 

I believe not. They now zag instead of zig, 
but their long-term strategic concept of the 
destruction of human freedom remains the 
same. 

Let us examine the record of the United 
Nations as an agency for effective collective 
security as envisioned by some or as a basis 
for a world government as contemplated by 
others. 

The United Nations has an important place 
as an international forum but not as a world 
government. 

World War II had not yet terminated in 
1945 when the United Nations Conference 
was held in San Francisco. The people of 
the world did not know that we were on the 
threshold of the atomic age though those 
high in government had reason to believe 
a vast new power that ultimately could be 
used for destructive or constructive purposes 
was soon to be unveiled. 

Hopes were high everywhere that the 
Soviet Union, though a dictatorship, had 
learned the folly of aggression and of war 
and because of the vast help given by the 
free world to them they would be willing 
to help establish a system of international 
law and order to preserve the peace of the 
world for ourselves and our children. 

Unfortunately both during the San Fran- 
cisco conference and in the 10 years that 
have followed a vast propaganda effort has 
taken place to build the United Nations into 
something which its charter provisions could 
not or did not permit it to become. In the 
United Nations different people envisioned 
different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty force of 
collective security that would rally most of 
the nations of the world to resist aggression 
and preserve the peace. In moments of 
oratorical fancy some even suggested that 
the fact the United Nations was in being 
would warrant free nations to scrap most, 
if not all, of their Armed Forces and place 
their reliance upon the “police power” of 
the United Nations and the collective moral 
persuasion of that organization. On June 
25, 1950, this concept was shattered. 


When the Communist forces crossed the 
38th Parallel, the United Nations Security 
Council promptly acted and first called upon 
the Communist aggressor to cease the ag- 
gression. The Communists, of course, forth- 
with showed they were not impressed by a 
United Nations resolution or the adverse 
moral reaction of that organization. The 
Security Council next called on the 60 
members of that organization to give aid 
and support to the victim of the aggression, 
the Republic of Korea. 

What is the record on this? After 3 years 
of the Korean war, of the 60 members of 
the United Nations only 17 contributed a 
single soldier, sailor, or airman to the re- 
sistance of aggression. Outside of the United 
States of America, the other 16 contributed 
Armed Forces in the amount of 45,000. 

The United States of America alone con- 
tributed more than 450,000, and we rotated 
more than 1 million men through the Ko- 
rean theater of war. The little Republic 
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of Korea, which was the victim of the ag- 
gression, supplied over 600,000. 

This means that of the United Nations 
members the United States of American sup- 
plied more than 90 percent of the man- 
power and better than 90 percent of the 
resources. 

When the forces of the Republic of Korea, 
not being a member of the United Nations 
(having been kept out by a Soviet veto), 
are added to those of the United States, it 
means that our two nations alone supplied 
better than 95 percent of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Na- 
tions is an effective instrument of collective 
security? The answer must come back in 
the negative. 

Our associates in the United Nations so 
tied us down that a stalemate was all that 
could be gained after 3 years of struggle in 
Korea. 

We were denied the right of hot pursuit 
and the enemy was protected in his sanctu- 
ary across the Yalu. 

With that example are we prepared to 
risk the future of our Nation and the safety 
of our people upon the collective ability of 
the United Nations to function in the event 
of aggression? The answer must be in the 
negative. 

There are some who have envisioned the 
United Nations as a world state to which 
openly or clandestinely, individual nations 
would surrender their sovereignty. Some of 
the more enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of super state compared the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with that of our own consti- 
tutional convention at Philadelphia. Of 
course, the two gatherings are not compar- 
able when one considers the building of a 
government upon which man might depend 
for the protection of his life and his religious, 
econocic, and intellectual freedom. 

In the first place, those who met at Phila- 
delphia spoke a common language and had 
a@ common heritage. True, they had come 
from different areas of the world, but they 
or their predecessors had come seeking a new 
way of life, freedom from old world tyranny 
or a desire to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

They had fought a common battle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. They 
had carried over from the old country the 
background of the Magna Carta and of rep- 
resentative government. They had had ex- 
perience as an independent nation, much of 
it unsatisfactory, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

With that background, under what I be- 
lieve was divine inspiration, drafted the 
greatest document produced by the mind 
and hand of man for his self-government 
and protection of his natural rights. 

A little more realistic understanding of the 
history of the nations gathered in San 
Francisco should have made it clear that 
such an organization could not be and 
should not be considered a basis for world 
government. 

There is no common language or common 
heritage. Nations which have had no expe- 
rience with representative constitutional 
government sit on equal terms with those 
that have had long experience. Nations of 
less than one million have equal representa- 
tion with those of over three hundred 
million. 

The Soviet Union, which is perhaps the 
most tyrannical government since western 
civilization entered the modern era, sits as 
an equal partner with nations with long- 
established constitutions of law, order, and 
a respect of the rights of man. 

Nor; there are those who urge the admis- 
sion of Communist China which was the 
aggressor in the Korean War. This, together 
with the other Communist states, give that 
system of tyranny over 800 million people. 

We must not consent to permitting the 
guaranties of freedom under our Constitu- 
tion being diluted or modified directly or 
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indirectly by any organization having in 
powerful policy positions nations which 
have no appreciation of or respect for free 
institutions, nor for God-given rights of 
man which no government may properly 
take from him. 

It is one thing for the American people 
by deliberate choice, after thorough debate, 
to amend our Constitution to meet chang- 
ing conditions. To allow it to happen by 
Gefault would be a betrayal of our respon- 
sibilities. 

It is important that we have a system 
of effective collective security and to dem- 
onstrate to the Communist world that there 
will be no further retreats or the abandon- 
ment of free people into Communist hands. 

This Nation will live up to all of its treaty 
obligations, and we have the right to expect 
that our allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can people and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing 
us will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy @ 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom. 

Decpite the lessons of history, the voices 
of appeasement appear to be growing at 
home and abroad. Some suggest that Que- 
moy and Matsu be allowed to pass into 
Communist hands. It is my strong belief 
that such an event will be looked upon as a 
great Communist victory in Asia and will 
undermine the remaining confidence the free 
anti-Communist nations of Asia have in 
the Government and the people of the United 
States. 

Why it is that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be 
the ones to give up territory or to yield up 
more people to communism? Why do they 
not suggest that it is time for the Iron Cur- 
tain to move backward rather than forward? 
The fact of the matter is that Quemoy and 
Matsu are as important to free China as 
western Berlin is to free Germany. 

What military or civilian official would 
try to maintain that Western Berlin, a metro- 
politan island completely surrounded by 
Soviet territory, is defensible in and of 
itself? The fact of the matter is that our 
garrison in Berlin, the wives and children 
who accompany them, are hostages to poten- 
tial Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it essential, however, to main- 
tain this island of freedom in the heart of 
Soviet territory despite the fact that it is 
aggravating to the Communists of the Soviet 
Union and of Eastern Germany, because it is 
important to the morale of the free German 
republic and it is a beacon of hope to the 
Germans behind the Iron Curtain that some 
Gay they too may be free. 

The reason that Western Berlin has not 
passed behind the Iron Curtain is the fact 
that the Soviet Union knows that any at- 
tempt to take over the area by force would 
immediately involve the Western allies in 
military action. 

Though we took some grave risks, we 
broke the 1948 blockade of Berlin by the 
airlift. There are now indications that the 
Communists are again attempting to stran- 
gie the economic life of the island of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this new 
action by the voices of appeasement here 
and abroad which have indicated that we 
must placate communism when they get 
aggravated, for otherwise we may be risking 
armed conflict? 

Does history teach us that this is the way 
to a lasting peace? The answer, of course, 
is “No.” 

At Munich, Chamberlain and Deladier suc- 
cumbed to the threats and pleadings of Hit- 
ler that if they would but agree to turn over 
the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia to 
him that he would have no further territorial 
demands in Europe. 
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Without the consent of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was made. 
To salve their conscience, Great Britain and 
France agreed to guarantee the frontier of 
the reduced Czechoslovakian state. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions took 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. The 
conscience of the two guarantors was dis- 
turbed and several speeches were made as 
to the immorality of such aggression. But 
the guaranty given 7 months before did not 
save the people of Czechoslovakia for by 
then they had lost their will to fight, largely 
because they had lost their faith in the 
western allies to do anything more than to 
talk and to appease. 

What deadly parailel does this furnish to 
the situation in the Formosa Straits today. 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been Chi- 
nese Communist territory and they are not 
today. 

That these outposts have a military value, 
no man can deny, for they certainly make 
more difficult the launching of an amphibi- 
ous assault out of Amoy and Foochow as 
long as the free Chinese control these islands. 

But equally important as their military 
value is their psychological value. Their 
loss by appeasement will bring as much de- 
spair to free China as the deal at Munich 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to the 
free people of Czechoslovakia. 

It will also shake the confidence of our 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere, where the 
people understand the brutal and aggressive 
nature of communism. 

This Nation was not born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 





The Meaning of Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, too 
seldom in our generation do we hear 
some of the fervent praises for our Na- 
tion that echoed during the period when 
it was founded. I refer, of course, to 
the writing of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, The Star-Spangled Banner, 
and other compositions. However, a few 
days ago the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
carried in the Voice of the People column 
an item by Henry Broderick which I 
think merits a place in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD. Mr. Broderick is a very 
distinguished citizen of Seattle. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
item may be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

WHERE ARE THE PATRIOTS? 

School children of the early part of this 
century were stirred by the lines of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott— 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 
‘This is my own, my native land.’” 

If there were a modern version, it would 
read something like this— 

“Breathes there a man so old-fashioned 

That he takes his patriotism unra- 

tioned?” 

Much as it might appear, this critical 
essay is not directed against teachers, pro- 
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fessors, the intelligentsia, parents, or what. 
nots. Rather it is an indictment of a gen. 
eration. In short, it is a plain diagnosis 
of what has happened to the American fi, 
since World War I. " 

To be sure, the “grand old rag” of SOngs 
and storied fame is exhibited on State occa. 
sions, in parades, and celebrations where 
military units are participants and on flag 
staffs on specified dates. Hats are doffeg 
when the flag passes in review, and momen. 
tarily, one may get the impression that rey. 
erence for the national emblem is in fy 
bloom. 


The fact is, the red-white-and-blue ensign 
is generally shown in a complusive or direc. 
tive sense, and the deference offered is gen. 
erally automatic or superficial—not spon. 
taneous. Time was when the sight of the 
flag evoked tense inner passions in the heart 
yes, even sentimental tears. The emblem 
stood for all that the United States meant 
at home and abroad. Nearly every home 
owned one or more flags and displayed them 
on big and little occasions. 


Every foreign nation had a conscious and 
abiding respect for it, because they knevw it 
was backed by the determination of Ameri- 
cans not to permit it to be slighted or tram. 
pled upon. But during the 20th century, 
certain processes and procedures have 
churned themselves into the thinking of our 
people. The one world chimera has ap- 
pealed to many of the upper strata of our 
intellectuals, who have in turn sifted down 
to the lower levels the doctrine that stress 
on nationalism is out of harmony with the 
oncoming trend of globular attitudes. 


In many schools and colleges, American 
history is no longer taught, so that the 
youngsters have not the faintest notion or 
knowledge of what the flag stands for. On 
the contrary, they are taught that all na- 
tional flags are to be considered collectively 
and that sentimental leanings toward any 
particular flag is contrary to modern realism. 
So in the minds of many, the old flag with its 
original motto, “Don’t tread on me,” is now 
just one of a family of flags and almost for- 
gotten in the hurrying mass effort toward 
comforts and conveniences. The emphasis 
is on leisure, not on liberty. Miéllions of 
Americans have succumbed to the new phi- 
losophies and have lost their patriotic souls, 
but we can still have faith in the other mil- 
lions of Americans who courageously cling 
to the idea that our flag is a living symbol of 
the free world and that it represents the only 
instrument left to enforce the maintenance 
of the freedoms. Their spirits are saturated 
with the words of the poet: 


“Up to the breeze in the morning, I fling you. 

Blending your folds with the dawn in the 
sky. 

There let the people behold you, and bring 
you 

Love and devotion that never shall die. 

Proudly, agaze at your glory, I stand 

Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land!” 





Fearing the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent t0 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD a very able address which the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. 
You Chan Yang, delivered before the 
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Manufacturers Association of Berks 
County, at Reading, Pa., on May 23. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

FEARING THE FUTURE 
(Text of address given by Dr. You Chan Yang, 

Korean Ambassador to the United States, 

before the Manufacturers Association of 

Berks County on May 23, 1955, in Reading, 

Pa. 

Mr. Chairman and my dear American 
friends, I am highly honored by your invita- 
tion to speak to you this evening. There is 
a complete realization on my part, however, 
that in asking me, you are paying tribute to 
my people—the most beaten-up and battered 
people in the world today. As their servant 
in this country, may I tender you the heart- 
felt thanks of my fellow Koreans. They are 
beaten up all right, but I tell you they re- 
main unbeatable. 

There is a reason for this: They do not fear 
the future. They do not fear the future, 
because, out of the agony of the Communist 
war, has come a double confidence that be- 
side us to the end is the greatest power for 
goodness and human decency on the face of 
the earth. That power is the United States 
of America, 

Fear is a dreadful thing. It produces a 
paralysis of both the mind and the body. It 
renders the making of a decision almost an 
impossibility. It corrodes the moral fabric 
and it dissipates the strength of individuals 
as well as entire nations. It ripens them— 
rotten ripe—so they are easy pickings for the 
enemy. A trembling, fearful, purposeless 
man and a trembling, fearful, purposeless 
nation are alike in that they supinely await 
doom. And doom in this extraordinary pe- 
ried of history means only the triumph of 
communism, the triumph of godless atheistic 
communism, and our mute acceptance of 
the slavery it imposes and enforces upon the 
individual. 

Now that, you will agree with me, {fs in- 
finitely more horrible even than is fear. Yet 
it can only come about through fear, but with 
faith in God, and the faith He gives us in 
His immutable verities we are at once the 
possessors of a priceless weapon—a weapon 
which the Communists neither can steal nor 
sabotage. 


It is good to be in an assembly of busi- 
nessmen. Hand in hand with agriculture 
you make civilization go forward, and how 
civilization has gone forward in this great 
country. 

Your own historic city and the charming 

countryside of Berks County give me all I 
need to prove to you my premise on fear. 
There would be no Reading today if fear 
dominated your ancestors and yourselves. 
Courage was their virtue. They didn’t fear 
the Indians, They fought them. They 
didn't fear tyranny. They hated it and they 
ended it—ended it on the battlefield. Just 
think: a tiny 3 million persons on a fringe 
of the Atlantic threw down the gauntlet to 
the then mightiest power in the world and 
made it surrender, 
My history tells me that one of the sub- 
‘ime pages of that inspiring story was printed 
in the blood of patriots from Reading and 
Ecrks County, that a company of your mili- 
liamen was the first unit to report to Gen- 
eral Washington at Cambridge in response to 
his call for troops through the Second Con- 
linental Congress and that the Ringgold light 
artillery thereafter bore the hallowed name 
of “The First Defenders.” Defenders of 
what? Defenders of freedom. Defenders of 
the rights of man, 

But that isn’t all. You brought into being 
the granddaddy of the steel business. You 
forged here the first cannons for the young 
Ame rican army. You made other weapons. 
Your farmers tilled their fertile fields, and 
Suppiied vast amounts of food to the army. 
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Your women worked the looms to turn out 
warm garments for the soldiers. 

So you can see what inspiration I, a Ko- 
rean, can take from Reading’s past, present, 
and future. I salute you with profound re- 
spect and admiration. 

Now, you gentlemen are competent busi- 
nessmen, and as such I know you have an 
appreciation of facts. So I am going to put 
the cards on the table, face up, and let you 
draw your own sound conclusions. The first 
fact I would like to draw to your attention 
is that we—and when I say ‘“‘we” I mean the 
entire free world—are losing the so-called 
cold war. With a few heartening exceptions, 
the Communists have had us behind the 
eight ball during the past 10 years. Nation 
after nation has succumbed to their machi- 
nations. More than half of the world’s pop- 
ulation either is within their fold or teeter- 
ing in that diretcion. We have been enticed 
into conference after conference with them 
and all to no avail so far as our side is con- 
cerned. They have come out of most con- 
ferences either with definite territorial gains 
or propaganda victories that presage further 
territorial gains. You know the rollcall as 
well as I do: all of China on the mainland, 
East Gemany, Poiand, the Baltic nations, 
Hungary, Rumania, half of Indochina, haif 
of Korea, and so on. And not one Soviet sol- 
dier has had to be expended in the process. 
The scoundrels in the Kremlin are cunning 
and remorseless men. They are fearful of 
nothing except superior force. 

We, the free world, have that force. And 
when we show that we mean to use it, the 
Communists back down. It’s the old, old 
story of the bully brought to bay. Let me 
recall some of the heartening examples I just 
referred to. 

The Berlin airlift was one of the early 
ones. 

Military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey when the Soviet was about to pounce 
on them was another. Military and eco- 
nomic aid to Iran, another next door neigh- 
bor of Russia was a third. The Communists 
have long coveted the Iranian oil fields which 
are among the richest in the world. 

And last, but not least, your magnificent 
response to my Government and my people 
when the Communist armies swept down on 
Korea. As your own military leaders on the 
scene have told you, we could have won the 
Korean war, but tragically instead we listened 
to the siren song of the Soviets and agreed 
to a truce when we had the enemy beaten. 
We relinquished force for words and the 
Korean people feel we shall rue the day when 
we did so. Thank God, we don’t speak the 
same language the Communists do, for their 
language has to do with the debauchery of 
words. Let me quickly tell you how. 

They go in all the time for the three words, 
“peoples democratic republic.” Communist 
China is supposed to be that. So is the 
puppet regime of North Korea, likewise, most 
of their satellite slave nations. The peoples 
in none of these countries have one single, 
solitary thing to say about their govern- 
ments. They are herded to the polls to vote 
* * * to vote for one person only, the person 
selected by the Communist Party. I say 
their elections are 99‘ij99 percent impure. 

Take the word “democratic.” Their use of 
it, in my opinion, is actually obscene. 

Take the word “republic,” which means in 
essence that the people are the masters of 
the state and the state not the master of the 
people. My country isa Republic, patterned 
designedly after the greatest Republic of all 
time, the American Republic, and our 2 
peoples are, I am sure, as far away from com- 
munism and all its evil works as any 2 peo- 
ples in the world. 


Pray God, I say, that we may treasure and 
adhere to the sublime words of Abraham 
Lincoln—honest words, true words, noble 
words, s0 that government of the people, 
for the people and by the people shall not 
perish from this earth. Let’s adhere, I re- 
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peat, and not fear, because fear would cause 
us to debase these words, forfeit our heritage 
of freedom and be the beginning of our ac- 
ceptance of a lexicon of cowardice. 

In your consideration of world affairs, I 
should like to give you the Korean view- 
point of Communist China and what that 
slippery, eel-like Chou En-lai is up to, right 
now. Here are his main objectives: 

First, he wants the off-shore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu without a fight. In fact, 
he wants them via the appeasement route. 

Second, he wants Formosa “neutralized” 
so as to freeze the military power of Chiang 
Kai-shek and thus render hopeless the fate 
of the millions of Chinese on the mainland. 

Third, he wants Red China to be admitted 
to the United Nations and given a seat on 
the Security Council. 

Now, next to my own great patriot and 
leader, President Syngman Rhee, who has 
fought communism all his long and honored 
lifetime, Generalissimo Chiang, a younger 
man, is really right up there with President 
Rhee, in the free world’s common cause 
against the devil. We Koreans, as well as 
countless Chinese, beg of the free world not 
to appease the Reds further. If there is 
further appeasement, it may sound the 
death kneil of freedom in all of Asia. Ap- 
peasement just cannot buy “peaceful co- 
existence” with any enemy whose hands still 
drip with blood—American blood, Korean 
blood and the blood of the other members 
of the United Nations that joined us to meet 
the challenge of aggression in my faraway 
country. Our memorial services in many 
an American and Korean military cemetery 
in Korea will be almost a hollow mockery 
if the soft winds from the Yellow Sea whis- 
per to our dead a dirge of further appease- 
ment. Will not those who paid the supreme 
sacrifice for freedom—our freedom—ask 
themselves for what they fought and why 
they had to die? I think they will. 

It is my great privilege to know an Ameri- 
can father who lost two sons on Korean bat- 
tlefields. He is an honorable man. He is 
against appeasement in any way, shape or 
form, and he phrases it this way, and I 
quote: “To compromise with evil is as evil 
as is evil itself.” 

That also is the way the Korean people 
feel about it. We are conscious of the deep 
bonds between our country and the United 
States. We know what you did for us and 
we shall be eternally grateful. And I, again 
as a Korean, am unutterably proud of my 
people, who were the first with guts enough 
to stand up and fight aggresive communism. 
We responded with complete trust to the 
magnificent leadership of our own George 
Washington, Syngman Rhee. But we would 
have been driven into the sea and destroyed 
as a nation had you not been the first to 
come to our help. 

We have been, naturally, the chief suf- 
ferers of the war, both in lives lost—mili- 
tary and civilian—and with the frightful 
devastation visited upon our land. More 
than 50 of our cities were churned into heaps 
of rubble. Our ancient capital, Seoul, saw 
warring armies 4 times in and Out of posses- 
sion of it. Our casualties have exceeded 
the 2 million mark, our homeless the 10 
million mark. The lethai legacy of war has 
left us with 200,000 orphans to care for 
and 300,000 widows. 

It is a grim picture, my dear American 
friends. While the guns are temporarily 
silenced, the truce we are experiencing is a 
most uneasy one. More than 1 million Chi- 
nese are in occupation of the northern half 
of our country. They have used the truce 
and armistice to build underground hangars 
and storage facilities for planes, tanks, heavy 
artillery, and ammunition. They have built 
many, many new airstrips and airports. 
Sources of your own Government, the Amer- 
ican Government, have said that the Reds 
have brought in some 500 MIG’s, and from 
their nearest airport it is only an 8-minute 
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flight to Seoul. How would you feel if a 
cruel and rapacious enemy could strike 
Reading from the skies in 8 minutes and fol- 
low up his attack with an army of a million? 
Why, you'd fight like wildcats to get that 
enemy out of your country. And in this 
blessed United States, you would be able 
to count on the entire Nation. 

We're not unusual in wanting a reunited 
Korea for we feel that whatever eventually 
happens to Korea will determine the fate of 
the entire Far East. The Soviets may have 
a new administration, but their blueprint of 
world conquest, the architects of which 
were Lenin and Stalin, remains unchanged. 
It was Lenin who said that “the road to 
Paris lies through Peiping.” It still does, 
and we would be most unrealistic after the 
stalemate in Korea and the complete mili- 
tary defeat in Indochina, if we tried to 
blind ourselves to the Reds’ ultimate objec- 
tives. The cataracts of appeasement should 
be sufficient warning to us. They are to 
me. Maybe it’s because I was a doctor before 
President Rhee asked me to take up this 
trade of diplomacy. 

I have supreme faith in the courage of the 
Korean people, and I share that faith in my 
belief in the courage and steadfastness of 
purpose of the American people and their 
Government. Most of my life has been spent 
with Americans, and the United States has 
treated me as she is willing to treat anyone 
who believes that man is the child of God, 
that man is master of the state and not its 
slave, and that opportunity only awaits the 
initiative of the individual. 

That is all that is desired by my people. 
We want to work our land; we want to build 
up our industries; we want to educate our 
children, and we also want the reunification 
and independence of our nation. You don’t 
think we are unreasonable, do you? 

We do not want, I assure you, to be behind 
the walls of an arsenal of terror. We do not 
want tabs kept on everybody. We do not 
want a knock on the door at midnight and 
the secret police there to take away a father, 
or a mother, or an entire family. We do not 
want to have to whisper when we meet 
friends. We are by nature a happy and out- 
spoken people. We want to continue that 
way. When there is a song in our hearts, and 
we have many such, we want to sing it. I 
believe that you will agree with me that 
these are reasonable wants. 

I should like at this point to repeat and 
emphasize the gratitude that is deep in our 
hearts for all you have done for us, and for 
what you may do in the future. In com- 
menting on this extraordinary phase of 
American compassion, I have never neglected 
before an American audience to thank you 
for this from the bottom of my heart, and in 
so stating my thanks I echo the same thanks 
from millions of Korean hearts. Your won- 
derful GI's, out of their small compensation 
as soldiers, raised and gave nearly $20 million 
for the relief of our Korean orphans. There 
has never been anything like it before in the 
history of the world; compassion and gener- 
osity to this overwhelming extent from what 
were lean, lean pocketbooks. God bless GI 
Joe. 

Somber thoughts must dictate when one 
talks about Korea today. As you know, and 
as has been said, the past is prelude to the 
present, and the present is prelude to the 
future. The Korean people have had a mag- 
nificent past, more than 43 centuries of it 
on our peninsula. Protected from the main- 
land of Asia by rivers and mountain ridges, 
we were able to develop down through the 
long corridors of time a culture and a way of 
life that enabled us to grow from a few hun- 
dred into a homogeneous nation of 30 mil- 
lion. And no more homogeneous nation ever 
existed on the face of the earth. We are an 
inventive people. Long before Gutenberg we 
contrived movable type. Long before any 
other nation, so far as we know, we built— 
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and it still stands in Korea today—the first 
solar observatory. Lost somewhere in the 
dim recesses of time is our invention of the 
magnetic compass. Nearly 500 years ago our 
scholars evolved the first alphabet of the 
Orient—24 letters, the existing vowels and 
most of the consonants. All these things 
we did by ourselves alone. 

Now, I tell you all this only so you may 
know what our past has been, and what we 
have tried to contribute to the onward march 
of civilization. 

And I want to emphasize that we would 
belie our past and forfeit our future, if, in 
the present, we did not show the qualities 
that enable us to look backward with pride 
and forward with hope. 

Down through the centuries the Korean 
people established not only a good livelihood 
for themselves out of the soil and fruits of 
the comparatively small peninsula that is 
our homeland, but also an oversufficiency for 
our needs. 

That meant, naturally, an exportable sur- 
plus. As everyone knows, when a country 
produces more than it can consume itself, 
it is able to sell the overproduction and to 
buy back in return the products of other 
peoples. Our willingness to work, our culti- 
vation of our soil, our exploration and devel- 
opment of our mines and minerals, our utili- 
zation of our forests, and our recognition of 
the vast marine wealth in the seas around 
us made us a vigorous and a growing land 
with happy people. 

Korea, standing as a bulwark against any 
Chinese advance further eastward in the Pa- 
cific, and equally as a bulwark against any 
Japanese advance upon the continent of 
Asia, lived in peace for many centuries. But 
our dream of perpetual peace was shattered 
when Japan defeated Russia and moved into 
our homeland. This was in 1905 and for four 
decades we knew the harsh tyranny of alien 
rule. 

American victory over Japan restored to 
us our liberties in part of our country, and 
let me say, as I always do, that America 
won the war alone in the Pacific. You de- 
stroyed the massive Japanese military ma- 
chine and you did it singlehanded. The Rus- 
sians were a Johnny-Come-Lately—l week 
before the Japanese surrender. 

Uneasy as the present is, we in Korea still 
yearn and hope to do the things civilized 
men and women do in other parts of the 
world. We have proved that we can fight, 
but we are most proud of our record as a 
nation of never having committed an aggres- 
sive act against any other people. For cen- 
turies we have been known as the Land of 
the Morning Calm, and our love of peace has 
been such that the ordinary hello and good- 
by and goodnight in Korea take on an added 
connotation, because we say when we meet 
a friend or a stranger, “May you come in 
peace,” and when we bid him adieu we say, 
“May you go in peace.” Likewise, when it 
is time for a goodnight to visiting friends, 
we say, “May you sleep in peace.” 

I should like to make it plain that the 
Republic of Korea does not now, and never 
has, advocated preventive war against the 
Soviet Union. What we do advocate may be 
summed up simply and directly: 

1. We believe there is little hope for safe- 
guarding human rights and democratic free- 
dom unless the people who enjoy these rights 
show unmistakably that they will fight if 
necessary to defend them. 

2. We believe that when the United Na- 
tions defines a warring nation as an aggres- 
sor—as it did define Red China in February 
1951—that it will be false to itself and faise 
to humanity if it permits the aggressor ad- 
mission without atonement. 

3. We believe the best way to prevent a 
world war, with unlimited destruction, is to 
beat the aggressor into submission and sur- 
render whenever and wherever he starts any- 
thing against any part of the free world. 
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Courage and not féar must be our guide, 
If it is, we are on the side of the angels, 
Principles must not be sacrified to appease. 
ment. If they are, we surely will be on the 
losing side in the long run. As we approach 
Memorial Day, let us solemnly and gratefully 
remember what it stands for. It is to honor 
those who fought for freedom and those who 
died for freedom. I believe in God, and [I 
believe God has given eternal gifts to those 
brave and dauntless souls. 

Here we are, with our beloved wives and 
children, in the midst of the adventure of 
life. Have we a message to send to our silent 
ones? I think we have, and the words which 
come to my mind are that “that which is 
morally wrong can never be made politically 
right.” 

I thank you. 





Homes for Old Folks Designed for 
Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
awareness of the problems of our aged 
people has characterized the past 20 
years in America. I am particularly 
gratified to note the institutions which 
provide companionship and sociability 
in old age to so many worthy citizens. 
I ask unanimous consent to call to the 
attention of the Senate a report on this 
development by Elizabeth Toomey, 4 
United Press correspondent, as pub- 
lished in the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard of May 25, 1955. 

I am pleased that Miss Toomey’s ex- 
cellent article contains favorable refer- 
ence to the magnificent new Willamette 
View Manor, which leaders of the Meth- 
odist Church have erected near the at- 
tractive community of Milwaukie, Oreg,, 
on the banks of the Willamette River. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article by Elizabeth Toomey printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

HoMEs For OLp FoLKs DESIGNED FOR “LIVING” 
(By Elizabeth Toomey) 

New YorK.—The men and women who 
sat on the leather bar stools were white- 
haired and not as young as they'd like to be, 
but they were gay as they sipped before- 
dinner cocktails. 

The setting: An old folks home, 1955 ver- 
sion. 

The scene was the little bar at the Mary 
Manning Walsh residence for old people in 
Manhattan, operated by the Catholic Order 
of Carmelite Sisters. 

The faces reflected in the mirror behind 
the bar were just a few of the 750,000 men 
and women in old-age institutions who have 
benefited from the spreading theory that 4 
home for old folks helps them enjoy life, 
not just stay alive. 

All across the Nation equally startling de- 
partures from rocking-chair routines can bé 
found. Churches, lodges, labor unions, local 
governments, and private citizens have built 
homes of all sizes and designs in the past 10 
years. 
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They ranged from those free of charge or 
pased on the ability to pay to luxurious in- 
stitutions where a wealthy older person may 
turn over $25,000 in return for a guaranty 
of complete care the rest of his life. 

The problems of aging have become one 
of the Nation’s No. 1 concerns as the life span 
is lengthened by science. There are almost 
15 million Americans who are 65 or over, and 
the rate goes up by 400,000 each year. 


POORHOUSE CHANGE 


Most of them are in their own homes or 
living with children or relatives. An ever- 
increasing number are living in homes for 
the aged that bear little resemblance to the 
once dreaded poorhouse. 

“The poorhouse was the gateway to obliv- 
ion for old people,” says Dr. Murray Federber, 
assistant professor at the University of Pitts- 
purgh, and a leader in planning one of the 
Nation’s most modern county homes for the 
aged. It is a $20 million home and hospital 
which will be completed next summer. The 
building is designed so that 1,100 of the 2,000 
residents will have rooms accessible directly 
to ground level. Those who aren’t bed pa- 
tients will live in colony style and have a 
solarium, snack bar, shuffle board rooms, TV 
rooms, beauty parlors, and an auditorium. 

That huge project contrasts with the 46 
oldtimers living in a 1-story, ultramodern 
building of glass and brick completed 2 
months ago in Bensenville, Ill., by the Evan- 
gelical Reform Church. 

APARTMENTS COMPLETED 


In Portland, Oreg., an 8-story building 
containing 240 apartments was completed 
6 months ago for tenants who average 69 
in age. The first ones paid from $4,500 to 
$15,000 in advance for lifetime residence. 
They have a river view, their own theater, a 
library, and horseshoe courts. 

At the Walsh home there is careful atten- 
tion to keeping the senile or chronically ill 
from the active men and women who are 
encouraged to keep busy. 

This week they gave a Gay Nineties Review 
in their auditorium, It was written, pro- 
duced, and performed by the residents. They 
have instructors in pastel painting and 
needlework, a room for carpentry, looms for 
weaving, and weekly movies. 

Performers from New York night clubs 
entertain them. The owner of the Copaca- 
bana sends his performers to the home. Mar- 
tin and Lewis put on a skit in the small 
auditorium. Joan Weber sang recently, and 
when the home’s only 100-year-old resident 
celebrated her birthday, Dennis Day dropped 
by to sing. 








The Postal Pay Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “After the 
Postal Veto,” published in the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette of May 26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFTER THE PosTAL VETO 

Now that the Senate has failed to override 
the President’s veto of the bill to raise the 
pay of postal workers, it’s up to Congress 
to pass a new bill that will meet the Presi- 
dent's well-taken objections. 
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Everyone is agreed that the postal workers 
deserve a raise. They haven’t had one for 
4 years. But the President felt that the 
average raise of 8.8 percent that Congress 
‘wanted was too high. He has said he will 
go for one of 7.6 percent. 

There was more here than hair-splitting 
Over a few percentage points. What 500,000 
postal workers get will set a pattern for 
raises for a vast army of Government work- 
ers. 

Moreover, the President objected hard to 
the discriminatory way that Congress would 
have applied the raise in postal pay. Item: 
Supervisors and technical personnel would 
have got less of a raise, relatively, than 
clerks. That makes for poor incentive. 
Item: City letter carriers would have got 
more of a raise than rural ones. That makes 
for morale problems. 

The President’s veto may have been sorry 
politics. But it was certainly sound manage- 
ment. Congress ought to forget the politics 
now and write a bill that the President will 
sign. 





The American Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the stir- 
ring Memorial Day column on the 
American Soldier, written by Walter 
Winchell, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and other 
newspapers on May 30, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
(By Walter Winchell) 


He was born in Lexington on a spring day 
in 1775 when a British officer waved his 
sword and bellowed “Lay down your arms. 
Disperse, you rebels!" There was a moment 
of intense silence. Then he shattered the 
stillness by firing a shot. And the ragged 
patriots attacked. At that historic mo- 
ment, on a note of heroic defiance, his saga 
was inaugurated. A story of victory and 
agony which gained, conserved, transmitted, 
and expanded a priceless heritage. He was 
not a professional soldier but an armed civil- 
ian. With more fighting spirit than military 
training he left his plow, seized an anti- 
quated musket, filled a pillowcase with sup- 
plies for a day’s fight, and rushed into a 6- 
year war. 

From Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
and Fort Ticonderoga to Trenton, German- 
town, and Saratoga, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the thunder and terror of 
war. And he forever reminded the Nation 
that before it can reach the glory of York- 
town, it must have the physical and moral 
courage to endure Valley Forge. His name 
has the sound of drumbeats. He is Paul Re- 
vere and Lafayette and George Washington. 
He is the Minute Man and Yankee Doodle. 

He triggered the cannon fire on Fort Sum- 
ter. A Nation that was still in its morning 
was suddenly cloaked by the darkness of vio- 
lence. Fate beckoned and life trembled— 
and he was involved in the unspeakable 
anguish of civil strife. The development of 
human destinies has rarely evolved a more 
profound tragedy. The melancholy national 
anthem became an agonized cry in the night. 
The password was bitterness. He marched 
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destructively with Sherman through Georgia 
and fought gallantly with Lee at Gettysburg. 
He is Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. 

He heard the lilting rhythm of Over There 
and embarked on a perilous journey. He 
survived the crucible of hell in a magnificent 
effort to join the angels. For he was con- 
vinced he had ended all wars and made the 
world safe for democracy. He immortalized 
the Argonne, St. Mihiel, and Chateau- 
Thierry. He is Alvin York, Woodrow Wilson, 
John J. Pershing, and the doughboy. 

He was stunned by the horrible ferocity 
of exploding bombs on December 7. The 
coneentrated experience of his lifetime was 
endangered by a destructive split-second. 
The globe was on fire—all the latitudes and 
longitudes were his battlefields. From North 
Africa to Okinawa, from Guadalcanal to 
France. He landed in Normandy and raised 
the flag atop Iwo Jima. He inscribed his 
deathless story in the skies and oceans, in 
cities and jungles. As before, he struggled 
to preserve an ideal and make a reality of a 
bright aspiration: World peace. His deep 
conviction represents the Nation’s mightiest 
force: Devotion to freedom. He is the na- 
tional hero who is the individual expression 
of national concepts. He is Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Dwight David Eisenhower, Colin 
Kelly, and GI Joe. 

He read the headlines in 1950—disclosing 
North Korean troops had crashed across 
the 38th parallel. Inevitably, he _  re- 
peated a cruel transaction: Sacrifices in ex- 
change for liberties. And there were echoes 
of previous grim adventures which began 175 
years ago. The banners were again proudly 
borne and death executed its macabre dance. 
Thus, another ordeal was launched which 
has not ended. He is one of the kidnaped 
fliers in Red China. 

And he is the Unknown Soldier—who was 
born everywhere. Immigrant, refugee, de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims. Pioneers who ex- 
tended the frontiers, laborers who extended 
railroads over mountains or erected fabulous 
cities. He belongs to every race and creed. 
He was born at Lexington, but he will never 
die. He lives in the everlasting life of this 
country. For the biography of the American 
soldier is the history of the United States. 

Salute. 





Final Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, over 
recent years much has been heard about 
Communist infiltration into various 
phases of American industry and Ameri- 
can life. Not the least of this danger 
has been in the maritime field, on the 
ships and docks where seamen and long- 
shoremen from all parts of the worid 
constantly are mingling. 

Fighting this Communist threat on 
our ships has been no easy matter—but 
loyal American seamen and union offi- 
cials have waged a long battle that has 
been finally successful to a remarkable 
degree. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the April 15 issue of the Seafarers Log, 
a@ publication of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, Atlantic and Gulf District, 
AFL, entitled “Final Victory,” which de- 
serves widest publicity. 
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I congratulate the officers and mem- 
bers of this union on the fine job they 
have done. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, as 
follows: 

[From the Seafarers Log of April 15, 1955] 
FINAL VICTORY 


At long last United States seagoing unions, 
after a bitter 20-year struggle, have been 
cleansed of Communist influence. The vic- 
tory of the Seafarers International Union 
Pacific district in the three-department vote 
has driven the Communists out of their last 
stronghold in maritime—the steward depart- 
ments on west coast ships. 

The United States has been so strongly 
anti-Communist in the last few years that 
most people take it for granted the Commu- 
nists are on the run. They tend to forget 
the very real threat the Communists posed 
in some sections of industry, particularly in 
maritime. If anybody thinks that defeating 
Communists is a soft touch, they should look 
at the record. It took 5 years, for example, 
to free the west coast cooks and stewards 
from Communist control, and they are only 
one small segment of the industry. 

The Communist strength in maritime came 
originally from the fact that seamen used 
to be among the most ill-treated and ex- 
ploited of any American worker. By 1946 
the Communists on the waterfront had 
grown to menacing proportions. They had 
fed well on the wartime honeymoon atmos- 
phere and seized control of the apparatus 
of one union after another while the seamen 
were busy manning the ships. 

In fact, in the immediate postwar period 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America stood virtually alone against rising 
Communist strength. The NMU was under 
their thumb, as was the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, the American Radio Asso- 
ciation, and important sections of the Ma- 
rine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. Com- 
munist forces were also making a determined 
bid to capture the Marine Firemen’s Union 
and made such serious inroads on the mas- 
ters, mates, and pilots that they barely 
missed taking that organization into their 
camp. 

Were it not for the SIU A. and G. district 
on this coast and the Sailers’ Union out West, 
it’s likely the Communists would have swept 
all of maritime into their net. 

Now the situation has been completely 
reversed. In both Canada and the United 

tates the Communists remain a threat in 
maritime, but they are on the outside look- 
ing in. The fact that they are is a fitting 
tribute to the rank-and-file membership of 
all SIU affiliates who carried the brunt of the 
battle. 





Game Refuges in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 in a well-documented speech demon- 
strating careful research, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson] told us 
about misuse of the duck-stamp funds. 
He showed that these funds had been di- 
verted for various administrative ex- 
penses and had not been used for the 
acquisition of land for refuges and nest- 
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ing grounds contrary to the original pur- 
pose and intent of the act providing for 
the levying of the duck-stamp tax. 

But even if the lands had been pur- 
chased as intended they would be sub- 
ject to another peril. Ina recent article 
in Sports Afield entitled “One Man Can 
Wipe Out Our Wildlife Refuges,” Mr. 
Arthur H. Carhart called attention to 
this menace to our wildlife protection 
and conservation program. 

Mr. Carhart told how, under the pres- 
ent law, the Secretary of Interior had the 
power to wipe out refuges, without hear- 
ings, without notice to the sportsmen 
and conservationists affected, without 
Giscussion with interested groups. On 
May 23, I inserted Mr. Carhart’s article 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp where it can be read in its en- 
tirety beginning on page A3538. 

Even if we pass legislation now pend- 
ing, such as has been introduced by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHN- 
son], by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. ENGLE], by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss], by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Reuss], and others, 
to earmark the receipts from the sale 
of duck stamps for the acquisition of 
migratory bird refuges we still would be 
in danger of having the funds misused. 
The Secretary of Interior can declare the 
lands so acquired surplus and they can 
be taken over and used by any other 
agency that wants them. With one 
stroke of the pen the Secretary of In- 
terior can permit these refuges to be used 
for oil drilling, for target ranges for the 
military, or allow them to be incorpo- 
rated into grazing districts. 

The following editorial from the Great 
Falls Tribune, Great Falls, Mont., points 
out the danger: 

He Coutp Wire Out GAME REFUGES 

By merely signing a typewritten order, 
one man can wipe out great national wild- 
life refuges. In the same fashion, he may 
open the gate to oil drillers, stockmen, rock- 
et shooters, or others to overrun our refuges 
and destroy their value to wildlife. 

According to an article in the June issue 
of Sports Afield magazine—researched and 
written by Arthur H. Carhart, who visited 
refuges in six States—the man with this 
life-and-death power over our Federal wild- 
life refuge system is Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. 

At least 40 refuges may be in immediate 
jeopardy. We have 254 (Federal) refuges in 
40 States and 18 in Alaska, Hawii, and Puerto 
Rico. They contain about 17% million 
acres—less than 1 percent of the Nation’s 
total area. Their size and services vary 
greatly. 

Each refuge meets definite needs of one 
or many types of game. They protect scarce 
species from extinction; they produce stock 
for unpopulated areas; they are testing sta- 
tions for game-management programs. Any 
official who would reduce their acreage or 
allow uses that would dispossess wildlife on 
them would deal a grievous blow to our 
natural life. 

The nationwide issue is this: Will the Sec- 
retary of the Interior hold fast to gains in 
our Federal refuge system? Or by using 
his power, will he wipe out some refuges 
entirely and allow uses in others detrimental 
to their wildlife values? 

The Sports Afield article on the situation 
says there is enough evidence over the Nation 
to demand that the Secretary of the Interior 
define his policy on our national wildlife 
refuges. 
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In order to prevent this from happen- 
ing, I have introduced H. R. 5306 de- 
claring it to be the policy of Congress 
that national wildlife refuges be main- 
tained and preserved and providing that 
the Secretary of the Interior cannot dis- 
pose of or relinquish any of the national] 
wildlife refuges, or parts thereof, with- 
out the approval of Congress. Senator 
HUMPHREY has introduced S. 2101, a 
companion bill, in the Senate. 

If we are to keep faith with the sports- 
men who have contributed more than 
$44 million to the duck-stamp fund and 
who have paid millions more in excise 
taxes into the Pitman-Robertson funds 
we should enact this legislation at the 
earliest possible date. 





How Eisenhower Can Merit United 
Support at the Summit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the 
26 of May 1955, the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal contained a _ very 
thoughtful and constructive editorial 
entitled “How Eisenhower Can Merit 
United Support at the Summit.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be published in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of May 
26, 1955] 
How EISENHOWER CAN MERIT UNITED SUPPORT 
AT THE SUMMIT 


The United States has taken the plunge. 
President Eisenhower reportedly has agreed 
to meet between July 18 and 21 with the 
chiefs of state of Soviet Russia, Great Britain, 
and France. The Western Allies still want 
to meet in Lausanne and the Soviets want 
Vienna, but that point can surely be worked 
out. 

This leaves us less than 2 months to pre- 
pare for a new and dramatic test. How can 
America get ready for it? 

Our first preparation should be spiritual. 
We have need of earnest prayer, and of 4 
great act of national humility. We are a 
proud Nation, and dead sure we are right 
on the issues that divide East from West. 
But we must remember not to be like some 
people who are good but self-righteous— 
too haughty in their rectitude to allow for 
an honest disagreement. We need not only 
to be right as a Nation on these vast issues. 
We need to be persuasive, eloquent, and con- 
vincing. Neither people nor nations achieve 
those qualities if they insist on being rigid 
and unyielding in their righteousness. 

We will need to be cautious. Yet caution 
in itself is not a national or international 
policy. It is the negation of a policy. 

What we need even more than caution is 
@ new boldness in facing a new challenge 
at the big four conference. We must use 


this meeting, with all its dangers, as an 
opportunity to deal with what Adlai Steven- 
son calls “the great unfinished business °f 
humanity,” the prevention of a war thet 
would ruin the world. 
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For Mr. Stevenson is right in saying that 
we have “crossed @ great divide.” War is no 
jonger a possible instrument of policy, for a 
nuclear war would destroy all policy and the 

jicymakers along with it. 

There is no reason to expect our differences 
with the Soviets to be resolved at the Big 
Four meeting, or in our lifetime, as Mr. 
Stevenson notes. The one thing we might 
hope to settle now is that war cannot and 
must not be the solution to East-West differ- 
ances. If Soviet willingness to attend this 
conference shows that they have reached 
that conclusion, then the world has suddenly 
become a decent place in which future gen- 
erations can live. If they have not yet 
reached that conclusion, the meeting is a 
striking opportunity for us to force it to the 
attention of their leaders. 

In any case, the July conference opens a 
chink in the Iron Curtain at a most vital 
spot. Due to the Communist form of govern- 
ment, it is next to impossible for the West to 
talk directly to the Russian people. We can 
only address them through their leaders. 
And as long as those leaders stay sealed be- 
hind the heavy doors of the Kremlin, we have 
no chance to bring to their personal atten- 
tion certain arguments that are bound to 
weigh with any group of men who are not 
insane. 

At least we can count on the Soviet 
chieftans to listen to an argument directed 
at their own self-interest. We should be 
able to demonstrate that it is not to their 
personal benefit, not to the benefit of their 
country, to force the West into a war that 
would be ruinous to both sides. Once that 
point is in their minds, further lines of 
peaceful negotiation are bound in time to 
open up. 

It is of the first importance for President 
Eisenhower to go to the conference armed 
with the moral support of his whole country. 

He will not merit that support if he goes 
to the meeting in a cynical, defensive mood. 
It is not enough for America to keep its fists 
up in a posture of defense. We must hold 
out our hands, at such moments as the Big 
Four meeting, with some positive and ap- 
pealing program to offer. 

The President will need to renounce the 
advice of certain right-wing Republicans who 
want him to do nothing but look for Com- 
munist traps. He will need to be wary, but 
he must be acutely alert to opportunities as 
well as dangers. 

We believe Mr. Eisenhower should go to the 
conference with a positive program in his 
hand and with a show of faith in the ulti- 
mate good sense of human beings, whatever 
language they may speak and whatever gov- 
ernment they may follow. Such an attitude 
would command the fervent support of the 
great American public. Party labels would 
be forgotten. His strength would be not as 
the strength of 10, but of tens of millions 
of united people. 

But the President can only earn such sup- 
port by deserving it, in his attitude toward 
the giant task that looms ahead of him for 
mid-July. 





Unemployment Caused by Importation of 
Foreign Bicycles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a statement issued by the 

Bicycle Manufacturers Association, of 

122 East 42d Street, New York, together 

with a copy of a letter which I addressed 

to the President of the United States on 
the subject of unemployment caused by 
imports of foreign bicycles. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FirrH REPORT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS—FEAR OF FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 
CONCERNS AMERICAN BIKE INDUSTRY FOL- 
LOWING PRESIDENT’S DELAYED ACTION ON 
PROPOSED TARIFF RISE 


The President’s failure to reach a final de- 
cision in the bike tariff case comes as a deep 
disappointment to the American bicycle in- 
dustry. We were banking heavily on Pres- 
idential approval of the United States Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations for a higher 
duty on imported bicycles, which would have 
helped to relieve our hard-hit industry. 

The Tariff Commission, following a 9- 
month analysis of all the facts, agreed by a 
4 to 1 majority that the bike industry had 
sustained an actual and serious injury. The 
vote was one of the most decisive majorities 
of the Commission in recent years. Now the 
Commission has been asked by the President 
to conduct additional studies and report back 
to him by July 15. 

It is noteworthy that the Commission’s 
report, which was publicly revealed for the 
first time by the President’s recent an- 
nouncement proposed only a modest tariff 
increase—considerably less than that re- 
quired to remedy the injury—but a rate 
that was designed to make the competitive 
situation slightly better balanced. 

Despite the Commission’s substantial 
affirmation of the serious injury our industry 
has suffered, we must confess to a strong fear 
that extraneous considerations have tended 
to complicate our case. In no wise are these 
factors legally defined—nor do they appear 
anywhere in the criteria established in the 
“escape clause’ provision of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

FOREIGN SOURCES IGNORE OUR LAW 

We are concerned with the foreign inter- 
ference which became evident soon after the 
Commission made its favorable recommenda- 
tions. We are worried about the force and 
effect this opposition will exert. Since this 
influence manifested itself before the Com- 
mission’s full report was publicly disclosed, 
it is apparent that foreign interests were not 
opposing the facts, but rather the applica- 
tion of the law dealing with protection of 
damaged American industries. 

In recent weeks, we have seen representa- 
tives of foreign governments question the 
exercise of the escape clause in the bike case. 
Witness a May 10 dispatch of the United 
Press which quoted a White House official 
as revealing “that the Office of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, representing 16 European 
countries, has shown its grave concern at 
the Tariff Board’s recommendation on im- 
ported bicycles.” On May 11 the same source 
said “the British and other governments had 
made representations to the United States 
against any nestrictions on the trade in 
bicycles.” 

What is behind these foreign warnings? 
Certainly, foreign spokesmen are aware of 
the existence of the escape-clause provision. 
Surely, they know that it has been an in- 
tegral part of our Nation’s trade agreements 
for many years. All other nations insist on 
the same safeguards for their own indus- 
tries—and have employed protective meas- 
ures more frequently than our country. 

The President himself has often asserted 
his support of these safeguards. In his April 
14 message to Congress on the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, he reaffirmed “The 
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right of this country to protect the legiti- 
mate interest of its industries and labor is 
clearly provided for.” 


DELAYED DECISION RAISES QUESTIONS 


Do the foreign nations advocate that the 
law be bypassed or nullified in the bike case? 
If that is not their intention, how then can 
they legitimately oppose the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations? If their objective 
is to influence the final decision, then, in all 
justice, we have the right to be informed of 
the materiality of such considerations. 

The bike case has been properly and ef- 
fectively adjudged under the established 
criteria of the escape clause. We see no 
justification for judging our case against 
another set of rules—rules that are not 
spelled out and against which we have no 
means of defending ourselves. 

We are also seriously disturbed by reports 
that have appeared in leading newspapers 
suggesting that the delay of final action in 
our case is related in some way to pending 
trade legislation. The May 12 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, referring to the admin- 
istration’s trade program, quoted a Govern- 
ment leader as saying, ‘‘Certainly the atmos- 
phere will be a lot quieter for a decision on 
the bicycle case by the middle of July.” 
What has the operation of the escape clause 
to do with other legislation? 


We previously noted that foreign spokes- 
men feel that the bike problem should be 
settied by discretion, rather than under ex- 
isting law. In that vein, they further con- 
tend there is nothing strategic about bi- 
cycles. The April 20 issue of the Journal 
of Commerce in an item from Paris titled 
“Europe Fears Possible Rise in Bike Tariff,” 
quoted foreign economists as saying: ““Thus 
if the United States decides to boost bicycle 
tariffs, Europe will assume that the Govern- 
ment wishes to protect a single, relatively 
small, decidedly nonessential industry.” 

In this instance, the Europeans seem to 
be classifying the relative importance of 
American industries. As far as we know, the 
“escape Clause” provision to help industries 
injured by imports makes no’ such distinc- 
tion. Our so-called nonessential industry, 
try, we cannot help but note, made many 
outstanding wartime and peacetime con- 
tributions to the welfare of our country. 


BIKE CASE SHOULD BE JUDGED ON ITS MERITS 


It is extremely unfair that such extraneous 
issues—the attitudes of foreign govern- 
ments, pending legislation and essentiality— 
should become issues in our case. We have 
not been asked to produce evidence on these 
points. We have hewed to the law which 
asks proof of injury. 

We believe the facts in our case have been 
well illuminated. Nonetheless, we have of- 
fered our prompt and complete cooperation 
in furnishing the data requested by the 
President. We maintain our faith in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the sentiment that no American in- 
dustry will be sacrificed for international 
trade. 

Similarly, we have deep confidence in the 
Congress of the United States. We are sin- 
cerely grateful for the helpful and consider- 
ate support many of its members have given 
to the American bike industry. And in line 
with the desire of many of you to be kept 
informed of developments in our case, please 
be assured that we will continue to do so. 


—_— 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. PRESENT: It is my under- 
standing that the United States Tariff Com- 
mission has submitted to you its findings 
and recommendations in an “escape clause” 
proceedings under the Trade Agreements Act 
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which was brought by the American bicycle 
industry. 

While the Commission’s report to you has 
not been made public, information I have 
received from other sources in regard to this 
industry, an important segment of which is 
located in my State, would indicate very 
strongly that relief is needed. 

Just this morning I received in my “ffice 
a notice that the Honorable Renata Ricciuti, 
Commissioner of the Connecticut Labor De- 
partment, has recommended that Torrington, 
Conn., be declared a group IV labor surplus 
area. The commissioner assigns as one of 
the reasons for heavy unemployment in this 
area “a cutback in employment by a bicycle 
parts manufacturer due largely to imports 
of foreign bicycles.” 

An increase in imports, from 66,289 units, 
or 3.4 percent of sales in the United States 
market in 1950, to 593,659 units, or 22.8 per- 
cent in 1953, and 291,314 units, or 40 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1954, clearly has 
resulted in injury to the domestic injury. 

A major factor enabling foreign producers 
to invade our markets to the detriment of 
employment in the domestic industry has 
been wage differentials. In contrast to for- 
eign wage scales, which I am informed range 
from 15 to 45 cents an hour, American bi- 
cycle workers are paid in excess of $1.90 an 
hour. It is apparent that competition based 
on this kind of a disparity in wages has the 
effect of undermining our American stand- 
ard of living. 

As you know, I have had a keen interest 
in the Trade Agreements Act and appreciate 
the reasons which led you to recommend its 
extension with additional authority to nego- 
tiate reductions in tariffs on a gradual, se- 
lective, and reciprocal basis. I have discussed 
those reasons with many audiences in Con- 
necticut, and I believe there is a general 
understanding of the importance of this pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the long-range 
security of this and other countries in the 
free world, and the stimulating effect which 
an increased flow of carefully selected im- 
ports can have upon our domestic economy. 

However, there is much concern on the 
part of the thoughtful and responsible citi- 
zens in my State over the administration 
of the act. As a member of the Randall 
Commission, I joined fully in its recom- 
mendations for extension of the act with 
additional authority to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with other nations. However, those 
recommendations were coupled, as you know, 
with emphasis upon the essential safeguards 
to industry and employment which are pro- 
vided by the scape clause and peril point, 
if properly administered. 

In this connection, I was highly gratified 
by your letter of February 17, 1955, to the 
Honorable JosEpH E. MARTIN, minority leader 
of the House of Representatives, and par- 
ticularly by the following passage: 

“Obviously, it would ill serve our Nation's 
interest to undermine American industry or 
to take steps which would lower the high 
wages received by our working men and 
women. Repeatedly I have emphasized that 
our own country’s economic strength is a 
pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the 
Nation’s economic strength and not to its 
detriment. No American industry will be 
piaced in jeopardy by the administration of 
this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. This plain 
truth has dictated the retention of existing 
peril-point and escape-clause safeguards in 
the legislation.” 

From the facts in my possession, I am 
led to believe that the American cicycle 
industry and the jobs of the men and women 
it employs are distinctly in jeopardy at the 
present time. It is my hope that you will 
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be able, consistent with your responsibilities 
to the overall national interest, to grant the 
relief it has been seeking and so urgently 
needs. 
Always with great respect, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senator, 





Milking Shorthorn Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a news 
item which appeared in the Alaska 
Weekly on Friday, February 18, 1955, 
entitled “Shorthorn Highly Recom- 
mended to Alaska Farmers.” 

I insert this item in the Recorp for 
two reasons—first, it contains informa- 
tion of interest to dairymen and cat- 
tlemen throughout the United States 
and the Territory of Alaska; and, second, 
it pays tribute to a fine friend and con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. William Eccles. 

Mr. Eccles is now 82 years old. He 
probably knows more about shorthorn 
cattle than any other layman in this 
country. He has been untiring in his 
efforts to bring this particular breed to 
the attention of young farmers through- 
out the State of Washington and the 
world. 

To quote Mr. Eccles himself, short- 
horns have more to offer farmers and 
dairymen than have any cows on earth. 
I commend the article to my colleagues, 
particularly to those from the reclama- 
tion States. 


There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Alaska Weekly of February 18, 
1955] 


SHORTHORN HIGHLY RECOMMENDED TO ALASKA 
FARMERS 


When Alaska farmers and dairymen plan 
their new herds, they could do no better in 
selecting Shorthorns for the best in milk, 
butterfat, and beef on the hoof. The record 
published in the 100th anniversary of Coates 
Herd Book, in London, in 1954, should satisfy 
all breeders of milking Shorthorns that they 
have the most perfect system known up to 
this time, says one of their most consistent 
boosters, Wm. Eccles, who has watched them 
produce the world over during the past 40 
years. 

Eccles believes that cattle improvement 
makes healthier people in all climates and 
all countries and that the Shorthorns are 
the finest of all the world’s cows. 

And Eccles is not the only one who thinks 
this. At the Royal Windsor Stock Show in 
London last fall, for the first time in 100 
years, 4 Shorthorns owned by 4 different 
breeders won both milk and butterfat and 
top beef awards over 21 other breeds of cat- 
tle, all of which were the popular breeds. 

Two of the four winners were Milking 
Shorthorns, 1 bull and 1 cow, selected for 
top places from 14 special dairy breeds. The 
other winners were 2 beef Shorthorns, 1 bull 
and 1 cow—each from 7 beef breeds of cattle. 


May 31 


TROPHIES GIVEN 


Trophies for the supreme breed of milking 
and beef shorthorns were presented to the 
Shorthorn Society by Queen Elizabeth II. 

Such a word record, never equaled in 
bovine history, should be of interest to 
everyone in Alaska who demands the best 
for their herds. William Eccles, now 82, who 
first helped to introduce these shorthorns 
into the Argentine in 1888, is not content to 
retire until the milking and beef shorthorns 
are better known in the agricultural areas of 
Alaska. The Argentine now has them in 82 
percent of their present herd populations, 

“Shorthorns have more to offer a farmer 
and dairyman than any cow on earth,” in- 
sists Eccles, and after helping to place them 
in Greece, Egypt, Portugal, West Africa, 
China, Iran, and other places, he ought to 
know. 

So far as is known, Alaska now has only 
four purebred shorthorn bulls. Purebreed 
cows are also needed. The United States 
Milking Shorthorn Book for 1954 records an 
average weight of from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds 
each in beef, and an average weight in milk 
annually of 9,400 pounds, with 4.4 percent 
butterfat content. 


FAVORS SHORTHORN 


After watching the increase in shorthorn 
population for four decades—and more— 
William Eccles still has the enthusiasm for 
them as a winning captain of a football 
team. In spite of his fourscore years—and 
two—he answers letters and welcomes them 
at his home, 1317 Seventh Avenue, Seattle. 

Alaskans looking for better cows, more 
milk, more butter, and more beef in their 
future plans should inform themselves fully 
on shorthorns and then not permit breeders 
of other kinds of cattle unsell them on these 
prize world champions—the shorthorns. 





Memorial Day 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD what I consider to be a very fine 
editorial, entitled ‘“‘Memorial Day 1955,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 30, 1955] 
MemoriAL Day, 1955 


When Gen. John A. Logan, commander in 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued the order designating May 30, 1868, 
as a day for decorating the graves of men 
who fell in the Civil War, he expressed the 
hope that it would be observed “from year 
to year while a survivor of the war remains 
to honor the memory of the departed.” The 
custom of thus paying homage to the dead 
had come from the South and represented in 
its original form only spontaneous local ac- 
tivity on the part of relatively few women 
and children. But the appeal of such an 
annual commemoration to large numbers of 
people soon was demonstrated throughout 
the reunited Republic. By 1900 William 
McKinley, himself a Union veteran, could 
say in truth: “The army of Grant and the 
army of Lee are together. They are one now 
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jn faith, in hope, in fraternity, in purpose, 
and in an invincible patriotism.” 

The principle implicit in formal remem-~ 
prance of the fallen, of course, had been es- 
tablished long before the first Decoration 
Day. It had been expressed in noble lan- 
euage When Abraham Lincoln, dedicating 
Gettysburg Military Cemetery, November 19, 
1963, while the strife between the States still 
continued and the outcome was uncertain, 
declared: “It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” 

Looking back over history, it seems clear 
that in the very nature of human experience 
the task of progress and the cause of free- 
dom never completely are performed or won. 
The challenge of all who have lived and died 
for ideal ends still stands, confronting suc- 
cessive generations. Indeed, the passing cen- 
turies plainly teach that liberty, Justice, and 
fellowship constantly must be reborn in the 
hearts of millions through rededication in 
every individual heart. It was with that 
thought in mind that President Eisenhower 
this year again proposed to his countrymen 
that they employ Memorial Day to “unite in 
beseeching God to guide the nations of the 
world into the ways of peace.” 





Rock Creek Park Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Rock Creek Park is a symbol to all of us 
who reside in Washington, even tempo- 
rarily, of the vast and greater wilder- 
ness which lies far to the westward in 
the States between the Continental Di- 
vide and the Pacific Ocean. 

Rock Creek Park serves to remind us 
in the Congress of our duty and obliga- 
tion to protect the scenic grandeur and 
outdoor majesty of our country. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a moving and eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by Howard Zahniser, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wilderness So- 
ciety, in commemoration of Rock Creek 
Park Day at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theatre on May 15, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe SIGNIFICANCE OF RocK CREEK ParK Day 
(Remarks by Howard Zahniser, executive 
secretary of the Wilderness Society and 
editor of the Living Wilderness, to an 
audience of adults and children at the 

Carter Barron Amphitheater “FUNerama” 

program in celebration of Rock Creek Park 

Day, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1955) 

J 40 not know why I should break into a 
FUNerama” and make a speech, even a short 
Fpeech, except that the people who organ- 
ized this day and this program asked me to 
‘ay some things they thought ought to be 
aid, and I wanted to do anything that I 
could to help them. What they have done to 
enn ane organize this first Rock Creek Park 
 ‘Y 1s something for which we are all grate- 
‘ul. And of course, all of us are glad to do 
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anything that we can to show our apprecia- 
tion—even if it means a speech, I suppose. 

These people asked me to talk about the 
significance of Rock Creek Park Day. That 
seemed a kind of hard topic for a Sunday 
afternoon “FUNerama” program. So I 
changed it. Now my subject is What’s the 
Big Idea? So if you will settle back or lean 
forward, I shall begin this little Rock Creek 
address entitled “What’s the Big Idea?” I 
shall begin with something we are all inter- 
ested in very much. 

My friends, Davy Crockett, king of the 
wild frontier, is very much alive these days 
in broadcasts and ballads. He rides into 
Washington on the airwaves and sings on in 
the minds and voices of a thousand children. 
King of the wild frontier. 

If Davy Crockett could really come to life 
again, and would come to Washington to 
visit all his friends, I suppose that he would 
want to go up to the Halis of Congress again, 
and visit some of the other great sights in 
our city also. But I am absolutely sure of 
one place he would want to go before very 
long. Davy Crockett would surely head for 
Rock Creek Park—away from the pavements, 
away from the crowds, away from the noise, 
away from so much of our just plain con- 
fusing, though wonderful, civilization. 

Davy Crockett would want to hear water 
running wild over rocks and stones, and he 
would want to hear birds singing in treetops 
and bushes thick enough that he couldn’t see 
houses and automobiles through them. He 
would want to go along some paths in the 
woods, and have his feet on the good soft 
earth. He would want to walk a ways with- 
out being in danger from automobiles, and 
without having to stop and stand around to 
wait for a light to change color. He would 
want to have a chance to think some long 
thoughts and some quiet thoughts, too. 

Davy Crockett wouldn’t want to forget 
altogether what the frontier was like, and 
what the freedom of the wild frontier was 
like, any more than we ourselves want to 
forget these altogether either. Davy Crock- 
ett—and this is one of the reasons that he 
is one of our heroes—Davy Crockett would 
want to have something of wild nature 
around where, once in a while, he could get 
off there and remember who he was. 

And he could have it here in Washington. 
He could have it in Rock Creek Park. We 
can invite Davy Crockett to Washington, 
D. C., anytime we want to, and be sure that 
we will not kill him off with our noise and 
hurry and confusion, our hot hard pave- 
ments, and all these machines and distrac- 
tions of ours. We can show him the way 
to Rock Creek Park. And we can go with 
him and keep alive in ourselves the same 
qualities of outdoor Americanism that we 
admire in him. 

The first year I came to Washington to 
live, 25 years ago, I was down in Rock Creek 
Park hiking, and all at once I was surprised 
to see a United States Senator, from Idaho, 
coming along the trail toward me on horse- 
back. You would have been surprised, too. 
But when you think it over, it isn’t so sur- 
prising after all. It’s natural. 

All of us Americans are people who love 
the outdoors. We love the rocks and rills and 
the woods and the hills. We feel as though 
we are a part of all this wild nature. We 
love the sunshine as much as the birds and 
the squirrels and the other animals do. 

Somehow or other we realize that we even 
owe our lives to these other creatures, and 
that we live as a part of the great commu- 
nity that we all share. We realize that we 
can stay alive only because the plants help 
us get our strength from the sun. Some- 
times we get along in the great cities we 
have made so long and so well that we 
almost forget about our wild frontiers. But 
we always come back to them, and we real- 
ize all over again that we Americans are the 
kind of people we are because we are inter- 
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ested in wildlife, in trees, in creeks and 
rivers, and in being part of the great out- 
doors. : 

So, when we think about it we are not 
surprised, not surprised at all, that a United 
States Senator should come up here in Rock 
Creek Park and go horseback riding. Even 
Presidents have taken off for Rock Creek 
Park, and a famous Ambassador from Eng- 
land wrote about how you could force your- 
self through thickets in Rock Creek Park 
and test your ability to climb up the faces 
of the high cliffs down here. 

We all find in Rock Creek Park just the 
kind of refreshment, rest, and inspiration 
that we need. I heard a general say not 
long ago, at a hearing about Rock Creek 
Park, before a Senate committee, that it was 
because he could get off and get into this 
natural area for exercise and rest that he 
had been able to stay in good health and 
be able to give the testimony he was then 
giving. 

Another thing I have seen is a gang of 
boys and girls running along a path in Rock 
Creek Park making noise and running with- 
out worrying about anything at all. Some- 
times I think that that is as great a sight as 
seeing a Senator riding there on horseback. 
Because, I think, if we Americans even in 
the big cities, especially in the big cities, 
can see children running free in the woods 
this way, we can have the great and beauti- 
ful country we now have for many, many 
centuries. 

And what a pleasure Rock Creek Park is, 
all the year round. Here is a place where 
you can find a skunkcabbage bloom in a 
swampy place in the spring, right in the 
midst of the city. Here are the cool woods 
and the creeks in the hot summer days. In 
the fall, here are the colored leaves that you 
don’t have to rake and burn; you can just 
enjoy them. Here in the winter is a place 
where you don’t have to shovel the snow; it 
can just lie on the ground and be beautiful. 
And it doesn’t melt away so fast either. 

I haven’t mentioned the picnic grounds 
and golf courses and ball fields and the tennis 
courts, and this big amphitheater. Why? 
Because these are all wonderful, but I guess 
we could find ball fields and tennis courts 
and playgrounds somewhere else, or we could 
even tear down buildings and make them 
if we had to. I have been thinking more 
particularly about all this wild nature that 
we could not have somewhere else in Wash- 
ington if we ever spoiled Rock Creek Park. 

How does it happen that we have it? Do 
you ever wonder why there aren’t houses all 
through Rock Creek Park? Do you suppose 
there isn’t somebody who would like to fix 
these woods all over for a nice place for a 
house? Do you think that maybe it just 
happened that Rock Creek Park is here? 

Do you? 

Well, let me tell you that is the big idea. 
The big idea was the idea of making a park 
out of Rock Creek and its valley. 

Sixty-five years ago, Congress started Rock 
Creek Park. Congress passed an act and said 
this park should be (and I am quoting the act 
now, the law the way the Congress wrote it) 
“perpetually dedicated and set apart as a 
public park and pleasuring ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people of the 
United States.” 

Note, that Rock Creek Park is for all the 
people of the United States—not just for the 
people of the District of Columbia or Mary- 
land or Virginia, but for all the people of the 
United States. This is the Capital of the 
entire country. Just as we are determined 
to preserve some of our land in our great 
national parks and in the magnificent wilder- 
ness areas of our national forests wild and 
unspoiled, so also here in our Capital we 
have an area of wildness. And it is kept so 
by that act of Congress passed 65 years ago. 

Rock Creek Park has been perpetually dedi- 
cated ever since. You have it, we all have it, 








today, because people who are no longer here 
kept it for us. If we still have it next year, 
if we have it when my children and your 
children are grown and in their turn have 
children and grandchildren, it will be because 
we understood this and appreciated it. It 
will be because we realize that you can keep 
a beautiful wild frontier like this in a great 
modern capital city only by making it a park 
and using it rightly and appreciating it and 
protecting it. 

That's the big idea. 

That’s the significance of Rock Creek Park 
Day. This is a day that we shall all remem- 
ber for many, many years—the time when, 
after 65 years, we first celebrated on a special 
day by itself our great privilege in being the 
possessors and protectors of Rock Creek 
Park—a day when we resolved to use it more 
wisely and protect it more carefully than 
ever before—kings ourselves of our own wild 
frontier. 





Promotion of Friendly Relations Between 
the United States and France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
many Members of the Senate are famil- 
iar with the work done by Mr. A. N. 
Spanel to promote friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and France. 

I have in my hand an editorial, written 
by Mr. Spanel, which appeared on May 
25 in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, the New York Times, and other 
important papers in the principal cities 
of the Nation, as a public service spon- 
sored by Mr. Spanel’s company, the In- 
ternational Latex Corp., of Dover, Del. 

I feel the editorial puts into present- 
day focus the historic alliance between 
the United States and France, a kinship 
which has endured for 175 years. I be- 
lieve that it merits the attention of all 
Americans who value indispensable allies 
in a free and troubled world, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

EMERGENCE OF FRANCE 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

A near miracle is in progress in France. It 
is the measurable process of a national re- 
covery the credit for which, fairly and 
squarely, belongs to the hard-pressed, hard- 
working French men and women—and not 
to some mythical “Uncle.” 

Bied to exhaustion by Hitler’s goose-step- 
ping locusts who converted the whole of 
France into a national prison camp which 
they labeled “occupation,” the people of 
France secretly nursed the hope for libera- 
tion; secretly worked for it, and heroically 
fought for it in the underground. We are 
ept to forget that in the first months of 
World War II France suffered nearly a million 
casualties. 

To understand present-day French prog- 
ress, we should remember that Hitler’s re- 
treating hordes blew up and laid waste enor- 
mous French areas. In bridges alone they 
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destroyed a total of 2,800. Their calling card 
was occupation; their thank you note was 
destruction. 

As though this was not enough, France 
found herself, soon after liberation, in a full- 
scale war in Indochina. It quickly became 
clear to the free Western World that the 
initial colonial aspect of this war had been 
transformed in fact and in deed into a war 
against communism in southeast Asia, and 
nothing less. 

The United States and the whole free 
world had a vital interest in it, but it was 
French blood and the lives of the best youth 
of France that were sacrificed in this strug- 
gle. 

Significantly, all the moneys given to 
France by the United States since 1946, every 
dollar and more, in a budgetary sense, was 
spent by the French Government in pursuit 
of a war against Communists in southeast 
Asia. This meant that while other coun- 
tries of free Europe—foremost among them 
Germany, our deadly enemy of World War 
Ii—received billions of American dollars in 
reconstruction aid, the French people were 
obliged to rebuild a weakened and ravaged 
France with their own depleted resources, 
their own toil and sweat. Little wonder that 
their standard of living fell dangerously low, 
to the delight of the Communist vultures. 

Today, a new France is emerging. In 1954 
alone, her industrial production increased 
over 10 percent. Today her industrial ma- 
chine is expanding and taxed to near capac- 
ity. The French automobile and electrical 
industries are flourishing, thanks to the in- 
troduction of widespread consumer credit. 
Like their American cousins, they are learn- 
ing to enjoy these modern conveniences on 
budgeted, monthly payments. This year her 
industrial output will far exceed the gains 
of 1954. 

Significantly, France has not had a serious 
strike in a year anda half. French currency 
and prices have remained remarkably stable 
for nearly 3 years. And in this period there 
has been an encouraging gain in treasury 
gold. Even so, there is a desperate, urgent 
need for housing and industrial moderniza- 
tion. 

The backbone of the French economy is 
deeply rooted in a rich agricultural pro- 
ductivity. By our standards French farming 
is hardly mechanized, but by realistic stand- 
ards of output, both as to quantity and 
quality, French agriculture (with little or no 
government aid) ranks among the best in 
the world. Fifty million horses play no 
small part in the success of French farming. 
There are about 5 million in the United 
States. 

Recently, oil has been discovered in France 
and the initial success has been so encourag- 
ing that explorations are going on almost 
everywhere. We Americans can readily ap- 
preciate what this will mean for French in- 
dustry, for her automobile business, home 
heating, and the inevitable network of roads. 

Most important for the long pull is the fact 
that France, which has had a stationary 
population for over 100 years, now enjoys the 
highest birthrate in Western Europe. 

France is “feeling her legs” again. She is 
going forward which means that Europe is 
certain to become progressively stronger. 
And a strong Europe is the best hope of the 
free western world. The more reason that 
France merits our sympathetic understand- 
ing and backing. 

The French have a long way to go—their 
problems are many, both internal and ex- 
ternal, but these vital allies of ours of 175 
years standing, also have reason to be proud 
for what they have accomplished in the last 
10 years in this hate-ridden and confused 
world. 

(Presented as a public service by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover, Del.) 
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Contribution of Portland, Oreg., Golfers 
to United States Walker Cup Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon and Portland are proud of the 
two young Portland golfers, from the 
Columbia Edgewater Country Club, who 
contributed so much to the United States 
Walker Cup victory on the famous old 
St. Andrews course in Scotland. 

Dick Yost and Bruce Cudd contributed 
four points in the easy 10-to-2 United 
States victory margin, the second worst 
British defeat on their own grounds. It 
was an honor for Portland to have two 
men on the Walker Cup team repre- 
senting all amateur golfers of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, it is with pleasure that 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito- 
rial from the columns of the Portland 
Oregonian of May 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Victory aT St. ANDREWS 


Portland is proud of its two young golf 
stars, Dick Yost and Bruce Cudd, who played 
famous old St. Andrews course in Scotland 
as confidently and masterfully as if they 
were on their own Columbia-Edgewater. It 
was a great honor for Portland to have 2 
men on the Walker Cup team of 9 rep- 
resenting all the amateur golfers of the 
United States. Young Messrs. Cudd and Yost 
proved they had been chosen wisely, by con- 
tributing 4 points to the easy 10-2 margin 
by which the United States won the cup for 
the 14th time in 15 tries. 

The British team was described as the 
strongest since the war. The American team 
was composed in large part of young and in- 
experienced players—inexperienced, that is, 
in international competition. The weather 
at St. Andrews was cold, wet, and windy. 
These factors tended to make the British 
optimistic that they at least might keep 
the score down. But only once before in 
Walker Cup competition had they been 
beaten so badly on their own grounds. 

One doubts the weather was any handicap 
to the Portlanders. Rain and wind are com- 
mon golfing companions to year-around 
players of the Pacific Northwest, and Yost 
and Cudd, of course, are year-arounders. 
The weather didn’t slow the other Americans, 
either, and this is not surprising when one 
thinks of it, for American golfers play in 
tournaments over a large part of a continent 
which offers a wide variety of weather con- 
ditions. 

The principal reason the United States has 
run up so unequal a record in Walker Cup 
matches and the reason the American team 
won s0 easily again the past weekend is 
that this country has an overwhelming sup- 
play of capable golfers. Although the British 
invented golf centuries ago, the game there 
is not the popular pastime it has become here 
in recent decades. Youngsters like Cudd and 
Yost are constantly coming up from the stiff 
competition on the United States more than 
5,000 golf courses. (There are fewer than 
half that number in the rest of the world.) 
In Great Britain golf has been largely a game 
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of the leisure class, which is becoming 
smaller and smaller. 

An old Glasgow golf enthusiast, Allan 
Munro, put it in a nutshell: “The Americans 
can name 10 different Walker Cup teams 
which could beat us.” 

Unless Great Britain can find the leisure, 
the money, and the vacant ground to make 
golf truly a game of the people, it is not 
likely that it will ever be able to complete on 
equal terms with the United States. Reali- 
zation of this takes some of the shine off the 
prilliant victory won by the Americans at 
old St. Andrews. 





Immigration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following address 
which I recently made over station 
WJAS, Pittsburgh, with introductory re- 
marks by Alice Wherry Watson Schoene- 
feldt: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Mrs. ALICE 

WHERRY W. SCHOENEFELDT 


The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, adopted a resolution 
at the April 1953 Continental Congress, en- 
dorsing the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Public Law 414. Im- 
migration regulation has long been an 
American problem. There are those who 
want to open the gates of America to a vast 
number of immigrants, and then there are 
those who think we have already gone too 
far in opening the portals. The 82d Congress 
was responsive to the latter group, and rec- 
ognized the present danger by passing the 
McCarran-Walter immigration and national- 
ity law, which erected safeguards for our 
Nation. The legislation was built upon the 
sound foundation of 3 years of intensive 
study and investigation, and provides for a 
more complete screening of aliens, seeking 
to enter the United States. The McCarran- 
Walter Act was passed by both Houses of 
Congress in 1952, and was promptly vetoed 
by President Truman; but Congress imme- 
diately overruled the Truman veto, thereby 
putting the McCarran-Walter bill on the 
books. However, after the bill was passed, 
the groups that had been trying to defeat 
it, started mobilizing for a crusade to force 
a change and have the bill “remade” into 
a liberal pattern devised by the Humphrey- 
Lehman political faction. This pressure 
fight is still in progress, and is going on with 
fury and determination. The McCarran- 
Walter Act was written by two Democrats, 
the late Senator Pat McCarran, and Con- 
gressman: FRANCIS E, WALTER. Your speaker 
happens to be a staunch Republican. I be- 
lieve in the McCarran-Walter Act because 
it protects and safeguards our country. We 
have learned that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and we cannot for one mo- 
ment relax. The opposition has been hard 
at work writing letters to their Representa- 
tives demanding that the McCarran-Walter 
Act be scuttled. For every letter they have 
Sent, we must send 10, urging the retention 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, without any 
weakening amendments. 

And now may I present to you, from Wash- 


ington, D. C., the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER: 
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Appress sy Hon. Francis E. WALTER, MEMBER 
oF CONGREsS, 15TH DisTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, 
FoR PITTsBURGH CHAPTER DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, ON STaTION WJAS, 
PIrTsBURGH, Pa. 


Congressional mail is swelling again with 
identical letters, postcards, some of them 
mimeographed, some of them printed, some 
of them written by hand—ail demanding 
that our present immigration laws be junked 
and that a new law proposed by Senator 
LEHMAN, of New York, be enacted by Con- 
gress. 

Coupled with this letter-writing campaign, 
another campaign goes on in newspapers, 
over some radio and television stations, and 
in magazines “fighting for a cause.” That 
press, radio, and television campaign is pri- 
marily devoted to the vilification of the late 
Senator Pat McCarran and myself and to 
the law that bears our names—the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act—officially, the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

What is this all about? It boils down to 
one simple question: How many immigrants 
from foreign countries is the United States 
to admit annually and where should those 
immigrants come from? 

At the present time we admit immigrants 
from the whole world, but we make a dis- 
tinction between those who were born’ on 
the continents of North and South America 
on the one hand and those who were born 
in other parts of the world on the other 
hand. We do not restrict the number of 
immigrants that we admit from the Western 
Hemisphere if they were born in that hem- 
isphere. This policy, a direct corollary to 
the good-neighbor policy first proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt but actually an exten- 
sion of the doctrine announced by President 
Monroe, is one of the pillars of our foreign 
policy. 

Of course, we check whether those immi- 
grants, born in the independent countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, are free of con- 
tagious diseases and whether or not they are 
criminals or subversives, or whether they 
appear to be able to make a living in the 
United States and not become public charges. 
But we do not put them under the annual 
quota which regulates the entry of immi- 
grants born in places other than the inde- 
pendent countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

What would the new bill sponsored by 
Senator LeEHAN and some of his friends do 
with regard to immigrants born in the West- 
ern Hemisphere? It would restrict their 
entry, put them under numerical restric- 
tions, under a quota. It appears to me that 
this is the best way to turn away from us 
the people who have been our best friends 
and whose friendship we must retain in 
these troubled times. I believe that this is 
an attempt to destroy our good relations 
with our closest neighbors. It is a truly dev- 
ilish scheme to turn our Canadian and Latin- 
American friends away from us and to give 
aid and comfort to future Moscow agents 
like Arbenz, of Guatemala. 


Having thus taken care of our Latin-Amer- 
ican friends, Senator LEHMAN’s bill turns 
toward Europe and Asia and Africa, and it 
almost doubles the annual quota of immi- 
grants from the present 154,657 to 250,000. 
At the same time, Senator LEHMAN’s Dill 
throws out the window the time-tested for- 
mula of national origins, under which quota 
numbers were allocated since 121 to natives 
of the various countries of the world, and 
substitutes for it a giveaway system of immi- 
grant visas. Instead of a mathematical for- 
mula under which every country of the world 
which is put under the quota is being allo- 
cated a fair share of the total number of 
immigrants which we annually admit to the 
United States, three politicians, appointed 
by the President of the United States, would 
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distribute the immigration quotas according 
to—I guess—their own will, or, more likely, 
to the amount of pressure put upon them by 
lobbyists or national, or religious groups, 
each of which has its own ax to grind. As I 
have said before, I much prefer that visas 
be allocated under a formula devised by 
mathematicians rather than under one con- 
trived by politicians. 

In looking at all this maneuvering with 
a problem as vital to the survival of this 
Nation as immigration, it should be borne 
in mind that our annual immigration quota 
of 154,657 is but a base. We actually admit 
more than double this figure, because under 
the McCarran-Walter Act all wives, all hus- 
bands, and all children of United States 
citizens come in outside of the quota re- 
strictions. Suffice it to say that in the case 
of the British island of Jamaica, for instance, 
where the annual quota is 100, we have ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence in the fiscal year 1954 not less 
than 2,100 people, or not less than 21 times 
the quota. In the case of countries with 
larger quotas, like Italy, for instance, which 
has a quota of 5,645, we have admitted in 
the last fiscal year 15,501 immigrants of 
Italian birth, which is 3 times the quota. 

An impartial report just submitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
states that the total annual increase of im- 
migration in the last fiscal year was 22 per- 
cent over the number admitted in the pre- 
ceding year. In addition to immigrants, we 
have admitted well over half a million visi- 
tors, businessmen, students, foreign mer- 
chants, artists, performers, sportsmen, etc. 
The grand total of admission of aliens in 
the year just ended was over 770,000. 

Now please bear in mind the simple fact 
that many of those who enter for temporary 
periods get married here, or otherwise man- 
age to stay permanently, which further in- 
creases Our total intake of new population. 

In that regard it is good to cast a look 
from time to time on statistical data pub- 
lished regularly by the Bureau of the Census 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. By January 1, 1955, the total popu- 
lation of the United States had reached 
164 million people. For the first time in our 
history we had 4 million babies born in this 
country in the year 1954—-God bless them 
and God bless their mothers and fathers. 
The year 1954 was the eighth year in succes- 
sion in which births exceeded 312 million 
annually. 

With the mortality rate—another bless- 
ing—declining and reaching the record low 
rate of 9.2 deaths per 1,000 population in the 
year 1954, this Nation is annually growing 
by very close to 3 million people at the pres- 
ent time and will grow in excess of 3 million 
people annually within the next decade. I 
better say right away that this is a con- 
servative estimate not taking into account 
the vitality of our young generation. 

I believe that before we go on admitting 
increasing numbers of immigrants, we bet- 
ter stop, have a look around, and take stock 
of our natural resources, of the progress 
in our industry, and of the growing num- 
ber of unemployed Americans. It is well 
known that in my own district and in the 
districts of eastern and western Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as in Kentucky, in West Vir- 
ginia, and in other places, the number of 
unemployed coal miners alone has reached 
truly dangerous proportions. A similar sit- 
uation begins to show in the steel industry 
and in the automobile industry. Some peo- 
ple blame it on what they call “automation,” 
which displaces workers and permits ma- 
chines to take their jobs away. 

We do not know at the present time what 
our record-breaking increase of population 
and the new methods of industrial produc- 
tion will do to our labor market. When we 
have reached the point where a baby is being 
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born in the United States every 8 seconds, 
and an immigrant enters this country every 
2 minutes, it is better to pause and to do a 
little counting and reasoning before we Jump 
into what at least one proponent of Senator 
LeHMAN’s bill—Dr. Israel Goldstein, the 
president of the American Jewish Congress— 
recommends, namely, that we admit immi- 
grants in proportion to the size of population 
in their own countries. Dr. Goldstein said 
recently on a TV program that we have to 
increase immigration quotas for Japan be- 
cause that country has a population of 70 
million people and for India because the 
population of that country has exceeded 300 
million. Well, I asked Dr. Goldstein, should 
we not turn over all of our immigration 
quota to China, since that country has a 
population of 600 million people? 

I fully realize that this is an absurd ques- 
tion, but I am putting it to Dr. Goldstein, 
in order to dramatize the danger of depart- 
ing from formulas that fit and benefit the 
United States in the first place. After all, 
the United States Congress has an obligation 
to its own country rather than to the outer 
world, or am I wrong on that? I often 
wonder. 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. James E. 
Van Zandt, 20th District of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Annual Memorial Day 
Services, Roosevelt Junior High School, 


Altoona, Pa., May 27, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on May 27, 1955, to de- 
liver the following address at the annual 
Memorial Day services of Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, Altoona, Pa.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to be 
invited to join you this morning in your 
annual tribute to the veterans of America’s 
wars who offered their lives on the altar of 
freedom. 

This annual Memorial Day tribute to our 
honored dead not only represents a symbol 
of devotion to their sacrifices but is a con- 
stant reminder of the part the young men 
and women of this Nation played in pro- 
tecting our cherished liberties on the field of 
battle. 

The observance of Memorial Day, or Dec- 
oration Day, as it was called originally, dates 
back to 1864, when women of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia placed flowers upon the graves 
of Union and Confederate soldiers. 

In 1868 Gen. John A. Logan, commander 
in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
an organization composed of those who 
served in the Union Army during the Civil 
War, issued his famous general order No. 11, 
designatinng May 30 of each year as Decora- 
tion Day, for the purpose of paying floral 
tribute to the Civil War dead. 

That was the beginning of the nationwide 
practice of eulogizing America’s war dead on 
—4 30, which is now known as Memorial 

ay. 

Let me read in part General Logan’s fa- 
mous general order No. 11, issued in 1868: 

“We should guard their graves with sacred 
vigilance. 

“All the consecrated wealth and care that 
the Nation can add to their adornment and 
security is but a fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of her slain defenders. 
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“Let no wanton foot tread rude on such 
hallowed ground. 

“Let pleasant paths invite the coming and 
going of reverent visitors and fond 
mourners. 

“Let no vandalism or avarice or neglect, 
no ravage of time, testify to the present or 
coming generations that we have forgotten 
as a people the cost of a free and undivided 
country. 

“If other eyes grow dull and other hands 
slack and other hearts cold in the solemn 
trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the 
light and warmth of life remain to us. 

“Let us then, at the time appointed, gather 
round their sacred remains and garland the 
passionless mounds above them with the 
choicest flowers of springtime; let us raise 
above them the dear old flag they saved from 
dishonor; let us in their solemn presence re- 
new our pledges to aid and assist those 
whom they have left among us, a sacred 
charge of a Nation’s gratitude—the soldiers’ 
widows and orphans.” 

Thus, Memorial Day was born and has be- 
come a beautiful custom which has been 
kept alive down through the years, sponsored 
by America’s great veterans’ organizations, 
and with the wholehearted cooperation of the 
American people. 

Each year the graves of the Nation’s heroes 
are decorated with flowers and the American 
flag, then the familiar three-volley salute 
by the firing squad, and, finally, the bugle 
call of taps, known the Nation over as the 
traditional and reverent tribute to our hon- 
ored dead. 

Let me pose this question: 

Why do we pay this tribute to those vet- 
erans who have passed to the great beyond? 

And still another question. 

What is the purpose of the annual pil- 
grimages to the graves of those who are no 
longer with us? 

The answer to these questions is because 
we, the people of a free nation, realize we can 
never repay in any manner those who fought 
and died to preserve the American heritage 
and who helped to perpetuate the freedoms 
so dearly bought during the American Revo- 
lution. 

Therefore, with a deep sense of pride and 
gratitude, we conduct memorial rites and 
visit graves so that all Americans will under- 
stand that what we enjoy today was gained 
with great sacrifice, and that liberty as we 
know it on this continent is unique and must 
be jealously guarded. 

Those who are honored on Memorial Day 
were sentinels of this Republic. 

In the performance of their duty, they 
made sacrifices which are not ordinarily de- 
manded of the average citizen, and in so 
doing, relinquished their personal freedom. 

Many of them in their increasing devotion 
to American ideals made the supreme sacri- 
fice in order that this Nation, as a citadel 
of freedom, could be perpetuated for those 
of us who followed them. 

These sacrifices began when our coura- 
geous forefathers broke the bonds with the 
mother country. 

Later, similar sacrifices were required of 
those who, after a long and bloody Civil 
War, reunited to build what has become the 
great foundation for liberty throughout the 
world. 

In our own generation, on three occasions, 
more men, and women, too, stepped forward 
resolutely to protect our Nation from those 
who threatened it with a form of tyranny 
which would have forfeited our rich and 
blessed land. 

On each occasion these hostile forces were 
repelled at a great loss of life and money. 

Today we honor them as we meet to pay 
solemn tribute to all patriots. 

Although dead they will live forever in our 
hearts because of the noble part they played 
in preserving this Nation. 


May 31 


During the Memorial Day observance, as 
taps are sounded throughout the Nation, we 
are reminded that many beautiful words 
have been written to the notes of this tradi. 
tional bugle call taps, which signifies the 
day’s end for the soldier, sailor, marine, and 
airman. 

Taps has become known down through the 
years as the “all is well” signal that the 
duties for the day are over, and that rest has 
finally come to men wearied in battle. 

It is recorded that a soldier in a hospita! 
saw a comrade being carried away to his 
last resting place. 

He asked the chaplain, “Are you going to 
have taps sounded over my buddy’s grave?” 

The chaplain replied, ‘Certainly. It is 
the most beautiful of all the military calls 
and is an appropriate symbol of farewell to 
a comrade in arms.” 

“Chaplain,” said the soldier, “he was my 
buddy. We lay side by side on the field of 
battle, suffering from wounds. 

“Now he is gone. 

“Please, instead of playing taps for him, 
will you sound reveille? 

“You see, he is just beginning to live.” 

The soldier’s request was understandable, 
because, if one has true religion, and if he 
believes in a life hereafter, death is the be- 
ginning of eternal life and not the end of 
everything. 

We, too, can learn a lesson from the sol- 
dier’s conversation with his chaplain by 
sounding reveille in our hearts, not for those 
whom we wish to commemorate for their 
heroism and their great personal sacrifice, 
but for ourselves. 

For us this can be a new beginning, a 
challenge to go forward in our zeal to pro- 
tect our Nation. 

It is for us to hold high the torch which 
our hero dead were forced to yield in their 
struggle to preserve the freedom which we 
are permitted to enjoy as citizens of this 
great Republic. 

Memorial Day 1955 should remind us of 
our unfinished task. 

Within our Nation’s borders are those who 
would destroy the very things for which 
these noble dead gave the last full measure 
of devotion. 

Therefore, we must be alert to the dangers 
that still confront us as a nation of freedom- 
loving Americans. 

Although we may not be able to express 
our pride of American citizenship in a forci- 
ble manner, we should feel in our hearts as 
16-year-old Elizabeth Evans did when she 
was inspired to write a prize poem teeming 
with patriotism. 

This young American said, in part: 

“IT am an American. 

“Listen to my words Fascist, Communist 

“Listen well, for my country is a strong 
country, and my message is a strong message. 

“I am an American. 

“My ancestors have left their blood on 
the green at Lexington and the snow at 
Valley Forge, on the walls of Fort Sumter 
and the fields at Gettysburg, on the waters 
of the River Marne and in the shadows 0! 
the Argonne Forest, on the beachheads of 
Salerno and Normandy and the sands of 
Okinawa, on the bare bleak hills called Pork 
Chop and Old Baldy and Heartbreak Ridge 
A million and more of my countrymen have 
died for freedom. 

* * * ° ° 


“This is my answer Fascist, Communist 

“Show me a country greater than our 
country. 

“Show me a people more energetic, cre- 
ative, progressive, bigger-hearted, and hap- 
pier than our people. 

“Not until then will I consider your way 
of life. 

“For I am an American.” 
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These were the inspiring words of 16-year- 
old Elizabeth Evans, which are echoed by all 
true Americans. 

Therefore, let us resolve on this Memorial 
Day that taps shall have a new meaning to 

of us. 
a the beautiful and traditional bugle 
strains pierce the breezes with those familiar 
words of Sir Walter Scott, “Soldier rest, thy 
warfare o’er.” 

For us, the living, let us sound reveille 
in our souls on this Memorial Day and re- 
dedicate ourselves to the ceaseless struggle 
to preserve our great principles of liberty 
and freedom, which are twin monuments of 
enduring memory to those who died in free- 
dc m’s cause. 








A Report on Financial Woes of Schools 
Training Physicians for a Growing 
Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an article by Howard A. Rusk, M. D., en- 
titled “A Report on Financial Woes of 
Schools Training Physicians for a Grow- 
ing Need.” The article is from the New 
York Times of May 29, 1955. The prob- 
lem of the need for increased medical 
education is a very real one, and I en- 
courage all the Members of the House 
to review Dr. Rusk’s article. 

A REPORT ON FINANCIAL WOES OF SCHOOLS 
TRAINING PHYSICIANS FOR A GROWING NEED 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

If our national supply of physicians is to 
be increased to meet the growing demands 
for health services and keep pace with our 
expanding population, it is obvious that the 
number of our medical school graduates 

must be increased. 

Our Nation’s 80 medical schools are now 
in need of $10 million a year more than their 
current financial resources to keep their 
training, research, and patient-care programs 
at present levels. 

The average cost of training a physician 
is estimated at $13,000—more than double 
the cost 20 years ago. If the direct costs of 
free services provided for 2 million people 
a year in medical school hospitals and clinics 
were added, this would be much higher. 

Of the $3,000 to $4,000 a year it costs to 
educate a medical school student, he pays 
from $600 to #1,000 in tuition. The remain- 
der must be met by gifts, income from en- 
dowment, general university funds, or public 
funds in the case of tax-supported insti- 
tutions. 

In his excellent public-affairs pamphlet, 
The Challenge to Medical Education, Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr., points out succinctly 
why these additional costs cannot come from 


the students. Medical tuitions have in-. 


creased 85 percent since 1940. A survey of 
6,000 medical school students shows that 
one-third of them borrowed money to con- 
tinue in school. 


TUITION RISE OPPOSED 


To further increase tuition would restrict 
medical education to a few chosen on an 
economic basis. It would not only deny 
many deserving and capable students the 
Opportunity to study medicine but would 
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lower the quality of our health care in the 
future. 

Nor can most universities expend a larger 
proportion of their general budgets on medi- 
cal education. Most medical schools now 
absorb 30 percent of the total budgets of 
the universities of which they are a part, 
although they have but 10 percent of the 
total student enrollment. 

It is also unrealistic to think that present 
budgets can be reduced without substan- 
tially lowering the quality of instruction. 
Many schools have already reduced teach- 
ing staffs to the minimum, and faculty 
Salaries have not kept pace with higher 
costs of living and opportunities in private 
practice. 

Scientific and technical developments 
constantly mean more expenditures for 
special equipment so these new advances 
can be included in the curriculums. An 
electron microscope, for example, costs 
$20,000; an analytic centrifuge, $14,000; 
electrophoretic equipment, $13,000. Up- 
keep and maintenance are also costly. 

One new source of income for medical 
education in recent years has been the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education, a non- 
profit corporation of leaders in business, 
education, and welfare, which is soliciting 
funds for medical education from business 
corporations. At the same time the Ameri- 
can Medical Educational Foundation is 
soliciting contributions from physicians. 
These proceeds are then pooled for distri- 
bution to the medical schools in accordance 
with a formula developed by the founda- 
tion, American Medical Association, and 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 

To date, nearly $7 million has been dis- 
tributed and another $2,500,000 is expected 
to be available for distribution this sum- 
mer. 

HELP IS NOT SUFFICIENT 


This is encouraging, but it is not enough. 
The National Fund for Medical Education is 
a significant and successful venture. It 
has not, however, provided the level of fi- 
nancial assistance that our medical schools 
must have if they are to continue their 
present responsibilities, let alone expand 
their enrollments. 

Earlier this month the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare started hear- 
ings on legislation that would authorize a 
5-year Federal program of financial grants 
to medical schools for the construction of 
medical, educational, and research facili- 
ties. 

The legislation proposes that $50 million 
be allocated annually for 5 years to enable 
the Public Health Service to make grants 
for the construction of new medical schools 
and the expansion and improvement of fa- 
cilities in existing schools. 

Except in certain instances of new schools 
or existing schools that would agree to 
increase enrollments, grants would be lim- 
ited to half the cost of such construction. 
The legislation also provides that no one 
school would receive more than $3 mil- 
lion during the 5-year program. 

There are some who fear that Federal 
grants-in-aid to medical schools are not de- 
sirable, as they might lead to some degree 
of Federal control over medical schools. 


FEDERAL AID AT WORK 


For a number of years, however, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health have been provid- 
ing Federal grants to the 4-year medical 
schools for specific teaching programs in 
heart, cancer, and mental health. Govern- 
ment supervision has been limited to seeing 
that the funds are used for designated pur- 
poses, and there have been no complaints of 
Federal control. 

Similarly the Department of Defense has 
been making grants to a limited number of 
schools for experimental programs of teach- 
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ing military medicine. Again there have 
been no problems of Federal control. 

Our land-grant colleges, which have bene- 
fitted from aid under the Morrill Act of 
1862 and its amendments, have not com- 
plained of Federal control. Nor have there 
been complaints of Federal control in the 
administration of the Hill-Burton program 
for Federal grants for hospitai construction. 

There is a continuing need for industry’s 
support of the important program of the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education. At the 
same time, however, it would seem that a 
carefully conceived and administered pro- 
gram of Federal grants to medical schools for 
the construction of medical, educational, and 
research facilities would be a realistic and 
practical corollary to the efforts of the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education. 

If both of these programs are successful, 
the current acute financial problems of our 
Nation’s medical schools would be solved and 
it would be possible to train a sufficient num- 
ber of physicians to meet our national needs. 
_ Failure of either, however, will mean the 
necessity of resorting to genera] Federal aid 
for medical education. There is no alterna- 
tive. Our Nation must have enough physi- 
cians to meet the increasing demands of our 
growing population. 





The Shifting Vaccine Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 29, 1955, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune: 


THE SHIFTING VACCINE PROBLEM 


Since the issuance of the favorable report 
by Dr. Francis on the Salk antipolio vaccine 
on April 12, public reaction to the great dis- 
covery has passed through three distinct 
phases, as various aspects of the situation be- 
came prominent. 

The first mood was one of unquestioning 
jubilation at the knowledge that science had 
supplied a magnificent new weapon to com- 
bat a disease which had brought fear and 
suffering to many. That emotion may have 
been excessive in the sense that it obscured 
problems certain to arise; there is every rea- 
son for confidence, however, that it is the 
one which will best characterize the intro- 
duction of Dr. Salk’s vaccine. 

The second phase was a preoccupation with 
the problem of distribution. As the limita- 
tions on supply and the magnitude of the 
demand became clear to the American peo- 
ple, there was a disturbing realization that 
the precious stuff was not being applied 
exclusively to those in greatest need. The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
had, to be sure, contracted for the bulk of 
the supply, for free distribution under con- 
ditions which it imposed. But the Founda- 
tion’s authority was strictly limited, and vac- 
cine outside the contract requirements was 
going into strange channels. 

The third stage began late in April, when it 
became apparent that there was an un- 
expectedly high poliomyelitis rate among 
those vaccinated with the product of the 
Cutter Laboratories. The effect of this de- 
velopment still clouds the fight against polio, 
worrying parents, complicating the distribu- 
tion problem and presenting a number of 
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difficult questions for scientists, manufac- 
turers, and public health authorities. 

The first two phases could have been 
readily foreseen. It should have been ap- 
parent that a report endorsing the Salk 
vaccine, on the basis of last year’s tests, 
would surely awaken a storm of happy excite- 
ment, and that the pressure for the swiftest, 
widest, and fairest distribution of the serum 
would become intense. Until it is definitely 
known in what respect the two lots of Cutter 
vaccine that caused the trouble differ from 
safe vaccine, it will not be possible to say 
whether this contingency, too, could have 
been guarded against. But certainly the 
possibility that some unusual manifestation 
might appear in a new treatment should 
have been recognized—not merely as a 
scientific problem, demanding prompt recall 
of the suspect vaccine and reexamination of 
methods of manufacturing and _ testing 
(which was done) but as a crisis of public 
confidence. 

Unfortunately, no apparatus was available 
to deal with any aspect of this complex situa- 
tion on a national scale, except by a slowly 
organized, clumsy, voluntary organization. 
The scientists have worked hard and self- 
lessly, the manufacturers have cooperated, 
communities have improvised methods of 
policing distribution. The President has 
given assurance that no one in the ages 
susceptible to polio will be debarred by eco- 
nomic considerations from receiving the pro- 
tection of the vaccine. New and rigorous 
testing procedures have been introduced to 
insure safety, so far as is humanly possible. 
Yet the crisis of confidence persists. 

It does so for the same basic reason that 
created it: the lack of a central authority 
which could speak with equal clarity and 
force to doctor and layman, to manufacturer 
and local health official. 

Such an authority—national in scope, 
headed by men of national prestige—could 
have curbed the confusion which has marked 
the last several weeks. It could still meet 
the present dilemma, in which distribution 
is lagging, because of the new tests; in which 
numerous parents are refusing to have their 
children inoculated and in which the period 
of highest polio incidence is rapidly ap- 
proaching. Valuable time has been lost in 
setting up such an instrumentality, but it is 
not yet too late—if Congress acts forthwith. 





American Legion Urges No Curtailment 
of House Un-American Activities 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion passed by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion meet- 
ing held May 4 to 6, 1955: 

RESOLUTION 55 

Commission: National Americanism com- 
mission. 

Subject: Urge no curtailment of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Whereas the American Legion feels the 

House Un-American Activities Committee of 

our Congress has done an outstanding job 

in the field of anticommunism: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, assembled 
in Indianapolis, Ind., May 4-6, 1955, urge 
that the functions and powers of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee be not 
hampered or curtailed by any proposed ad- 
ministrative redesignation or subordination; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our United States Representa- 
tives in Congress. 





PTA’s Are a Vehicle That the Radical 
Integrationists Are Using To Destroy 
State Sovereignty and Individual Lib- 
erty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a motley group of prointegrationists 
planned to stage a packed meeting at 
the Annandale, Va., High School on 
April 30 for propaganda purposes. This 
staged meeting was to be known as a 
workshop on integration. 

The workshop organizers had pre- 
pared a program to be completely dom- 
inated by those advocating mixed 
schools for whites and blacks, and op- 
posing separate schools. 


Learning of this proposed packed 
meeting, PTA members and other citi- 
zens interested in the proper adminis- 
tration of the Fairfax County school sys- 
tem attended the open meeting, and by 
their vote showed the overwhelming 
sentiment of the meeting to be directly 
opposite the prointegrationist views of 
those who staged the so-called workshop 
program. 

At this meeting a talk was made by 
Mr. Paul Lee Sweeny, Fairfax attorney 
and civic leader and a member of one of 
the Fairfax County Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. 


I am pleased to insert herewith Mr. 
Sweeny’s talk to the group meeting in 
the Annandale High School on the occa- 
sion above mentioned: 

PTA's ARE A VEHICLE THAT THE RaDICAL IN- 
TEGRATIONISTS ARE USING To Destroy STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY—FaIR- 
Fax COUNTY PTA CoUNCIL WoRKSHOP TYPI- 
CAL OF TACTICS USED By LEFTISTS To MISLEAD 
AND INDOCTRINATE PEOPLE 


(Preface: An attempt to put the parents 
and teachers of Fairfax County, Va., on rec- 
ord on the subject of integration was 
scotched on Saturday, April 30, when a meet- 
ing that had been primed to come up with 
an integration recommendation was invaded 
by enough parents and citizens to sway the 
vote the other way, whereupon the PTA 
Federation-sponsored group of speakers left 
the hall and held a rump session in the 
schoolyard at Annandale High School. Mean- 
while, the group of citizens charged with 
breaking up the preplanned session formed 
@ new group to be known as the Virginia 
Citizens Association for Better Schools. The 
following prepared statement was read to 
the new group by Paul Lee Sweeny, Fairfax 
attorney and civic leader, and a member of 
one of the local PTA’s in the county: ) 
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As representative of the Fairfax Chapter 
of the Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberty, I have been drafted by a 
great many deeply concerned Americans to 
come to what was to have been this PTA 
workshop and attempt to see that the real 
facts relating to the school integration issue 
are made known to the parents and the 
teachers. 

Under the guise of presenting all the facts 
about the grave crisis in public education 
brought on by the 1954 Supreme Court 
opinion holding segregated public schools 
unconstitutional, the Fairfax County PTA’s 
have been manipulated by the prointegra- 
tionists into holding this meeting at which 
only those favoring mixed schools will be 
heard from the platform. 

When this meeting was first announced 
it was stated that those favoring alternatives 
to integrated public schools would be on 
the program, more specifically, a member of 
the Virginia governor’s commission. During 
the last several months a studied campaign 
has been carried on in the local PTA’s to try 
to place them on record for integrated 
schools—a campaign involving controlled 
meetings at which only one side of the issue 
has been presented, packing of the meetings 
with proponents of integration without ade- 
quate notice to the opponents, passing out 
of loaded questionnaires, and all the other 
devices of trickery and low political maneu- 
vering. At the last minute a panel of mem- 
bers for this workshop was announced 
without any member of the governor’s com- 
mission, a panel, all of whom are red-hot 
integrationists or officials who must take a 
completely neutral position. 

Yes, we have Mr. Benjamin Muse, a pro- 
integrationist in the allout integrationist 
Washington Post, a paper that deliberately 
censors and refuses to publish news that is 
unfavorable to the integration point of view 
We have Rev. Robert Emerson Smith, of 
the prointegrationist Virginia Council of 
Churches, and Mrs. Lois Burton, of the pro- 
integrationist Arlington Association of Uni- 
versity Women. It was proposed to have 
two school officials from Washington, D. C,, 
both of whom would lose their Jobs imme- 
diately if they expressed any opinions or 
brought out any facts adverse to integration. 

But not only was the program packed with 
advocates of integration, the audience was 
to have been controlled so that they could 
not freely express anti-integrationist senti- 
ments and bring out the sordid facts asso- 
ciated with this perverted program. When 
we asked that a speaker be allowed to present 
the other point of view, we were told that 
I might have 5 minutes after Mr. Muse fin- 
ished his 30-minute speech. 


What kind of speech can you make in 5 
minutes on a subject of so great consequence? 

This refusal to accord me equal time to 
present my views in opposition to integra- 
tion in the schools exposes completely the 
biased nature of this meeting. The sponsors 
were afraid to have the facts surrounding 
integration brought out at this meeting be- 
cause they did not wish to be fair and to 
present any objective approach to the subject 


For example, they do not wish to allow 
what is happening in Washington under in- 
tegration to come to light; but let me tell 
you the newest problem there. Integration 
has killed the flexibility in the school sys- 
tem that previously permitted children to 
attend schools anywhere in the city accord- 
ing to their intellectual abilities. Both white 
to Negro children tended to go to the schools 
where there were children of their own at- 
tainments or abilities: average, subnormal, 
or above the average. So the Park View 
Negro School was considered the best for 
exceptional Negro children, and was attend- 
ed by Negro children from all over the city 
if they were intelligent enough. Now tt is 
different. The boundaries are strictly 4” 
rigid for all children, white and Negro, must 
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attend the school in the neighborhood where 
they live. The individual child’s adjust- 
ment is sacrificed to this rigid ruling. So, 
intelligent whites and Negroes are suffering. 
school standards are deteriorating, for either 
the drones are sacrificed to the children of 
average or above the average intelligence, or, 
these are sacrificed to the drones. Actually, 
poth are sacrificed and educational stand- 
ards are steadily dropping. But the joker is 
that two-sevenths of the city is untouched 
py integration, for no Negroes live in those 
neighborhoods. There is where live many 
Congressmen, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Brownell, and 
members of the Board of Education. They 
can prate about integration foy their chil- 
dren are untouched, as yet, by the agitators. 

This just shows what the sponsors of 
this meeting, and of many others like it, 
are after. Their object is to dish out propa- 
ganda in order to condition your minds and 
the minds of the other citizens of the coun- 
try to accept their ultimate aim of complete 
integration of the children in the schools 
and the complete amalgamation of the white 
and black races. This action on the part of 
the sponsors of this meeting is not in accord 
with the best interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the parents and of other citizens 
of this county. The program which they 
desire to present to you has been laid down 
for them by persons outside the State of Vir- 
ginia, with no knowledge of, or interest in, 
the welfare of the children and the people of 
Virginia. I refer to the National Congress 
of the PTA’s headquarters in Chicago, Ill. 
By their actions here today, the sponsors of 
this meeting have demonstrated that they 
are not interested in the welfare of the citi- 
zens of this county but are willing to fol- 
low the dictates of persons far removed from 
and with no interest in the welfare of the 
county. 

The propriety of such a meeting as this at 
this time, when the Supreme Court is still 
deliberating the terms of its decision in the 
so-called segregation cases, is open to serious 
question. The bylaws of the PTA groups 
provide that the local PTA grcups shall not 
interfere in the administrative affairs of the 
schools. The question of who goes to what 
school is certainly an administrative prob- 
lem. There are many other considerations 
involved in such a determination, other 
than the color of the child. More impor- 
tant are such matters as mental, moral, and 
health standards. Any intelligent approach 
to the problem must consider all of these 
questions. Syphillis in the blood stream is 
an insidious destroyer of nerve and brain 
cells, leading eventually to insanity and 
death. Any unnecessary exposure of any 
group of children to this peril is to be avoid- 
ed at all costs as a threat to the very fiber 
of our civilization. We have only to look 
to those nations to the south of this country 
where integration is practiced to see the ef- 
fect it has on the minds of men and the 
character of the peoples’ civilization. 

Nor ts there anything in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of May 1954 that re- 
quires integration in the public schools. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court at the 
present time has not reached the stage of 
being a decision since no decree has been 
formulated. It therefore does not have any 
force or effect whatsoever at this time, since 
it can be changed by the Court on its own 
motion at any time. On the contrary, sec- 
tion 140 of the constitution of Virginia 
Specifically and expressly prohibits the 
teaching of white and colored children in 
the same schools. That is the law of Vir- 
finla, and we are all bound by it. It has not 
been amended, altered, or repealed in any 
way. The Supreme Court cannot, by the 
very nature of our system of government 
and separation of powers, tell the States that 
they must operate integrated schools. There 
Is ho mention of the word “education” in the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
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entire matter of education is left to the 
States. 

The Supreme Court does not have legis- 
lative power, this being expressly given to 
the Congress of the United States by section 
1 of the Constitution. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, when formulated and en- 
tered, do not even then become any part 
of the supreme law of the land. Section 8 
of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the supreme law of the land 
shall consist of the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land. Nowhere is there 
any mention in the Constitution of decisions 
of the Supreme Court as forming any part 
of the supreme law of the land. Supreme 
Court decisions are not, and ought not to 
be, any part of the supreme law of the land. 
They are handed down in the first instance 
by the judiciary and not by the legislative 
arm of the Government. They are subject 
to change overnight by the same court that 
handed them down in the first place, none 
of the members of which are elected by 
the people nor directly responsible to the 
people for their conduct. 


The approach of the Supreme Court to 
this question is, and always must be, purely 
negative. It can only say, within the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, what the States 
cannot do in the field of public education, 
never what they must do. It cannot tell 
the States they must maintain integrated 
schools. It can say no more than that, 
upon the facts of a given case, the prac- 
tices of the States in this field are or are 
not discriminatory. Basis for such a hold- 
ing as this must be grounded on the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. The Court can- 
not by judicial usurpation of power, legis- 
late in the field of public education, nor in 
any other field. Enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court’s pronouncements can be at- 
tained only by statutory implementation by 
act of Congress or through the contempt 
citation. Not even the power of a con- 
stitutional amendment, fortified by acts of 
Congress, sufficed to enforce prohibition. 
In the last analysis, the decision of the 
Supreme Court, like acts of Congress, de- 
pend upon whether or not they reflect the 
will of the people. 

There is a very serious question in my 
mind as to the reason for the clamor at the 
present time by this group, and by some 
others, for integration, in advance of the Su- 
preme Court decision on the subject. Would 
it not be better procedure at least to wait 
until the Supreme Court hands down its 
decision in the form of a decree, in order 
to see what it provides, before discussing 
ways and means of bringing about a tremen- 
dous social upheaval as is bound to follow 
any attempt to enforce the decrees of the 
Supreme Court? How can anyone intelli- 
gently discuss the best means of dealing with 
a decision of the Supreme Court when they 
do not know yet what the terms of the 
decision will be? The conclusion is ines- 
capable that this meeting here today is but 
another part of a well-organized program 
by the proponents of racial and biological 
integration to condition the public mind so 
that the people of this country will so far 
surrender their individual liberties as to 
meekly accept the terms of the Court decree 
when or if it is finally rendered. It is hoped 
in this way to bring about racial amalgama- 
tion and thus help these people to fulfill po- 
litical ambitions even though it means even- 
tual destruction of our way of life and our 
civilization. It is my firm belief that before 
the story is told in full the proponents of 
integration will learn that the white race is 
not yet ready to abdicate its place of lead- 
ership in our society and that the expected 
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political rewards for their perfidy will not 
materialize. 

The myth of judicial infallibility is ex- 
ploded by a reference to the case of Gong 
Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78) decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in a unani- 
mous opinion handed down 28 years ago 
by Chief Justice Taft. That Court, com- 
posed of men of great judicial stature, such 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Brandeis, and oth- 
ers, stated in an opinion directly contrary 
to the opinion of May 1954: “The right and 
power of the State to regulate the method 
of providing for the education of its youth 
at public expense is clear. * * * The educa- 
tion of the people in schools maintained 
by State taxation is a matter belonging to 
the respective States, and any interference 
on the part of Federal authority with the 
management of such schools cannot be jus- 
tified except in the case of a clear and un- 
mistakable disregard of rights secured by 
the supreme law of the land. * * * The 
same question * * * has been many times 
decided to be within the constitutional 
power of the State legislature to settle with- 
out intervention of the Federal courts under 
the Federal Constitution. * * * (citation of 
15 earlier opinions). * * * The decision is 
within the discretion of the State in regu- 
lating its public schools and does not con- 
flict with the 14th amendment.” 

In its opinion of May 17, 1954, in the case 
of Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
(347 U. S. 483) the Supreme Court brushed 
aside all of the reason and logic embodied 
in the foregoing weli-settled principles in 
one sentence and in referring to the Gong 
Lum case twice erroneously referred to the 
child involved as a boy when in fact it was 
a Chinese girl named Martha Lum whose 
father, Gong Lum, instituted the suit in 
her behalf. This circumstance raises a se- 
rious question whether the Court even read 
the earlier opinion in the Gong Lum case. 


It remains to be seen whether or not the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954, arrived at solely by a reference to the 
writings of certain psychologists, and in con- 
sidering as it did only the alleged effects of 
segregation on the colored child without any 
discussion of or thought given to the effect 
of enforced integration on the mental, moral, 
and health standards of the white child, will 
be able to stand the test of time and the 
assault of logic and legal reasoning that may 
be expected henceforth to challenge its va- 
lidity. 





The Death of William Burchfield Ross, 
Vice President and Editor Emeritus of 
the DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express Re- 
duces the Ever-Thinning Ranks of 
of Pioneer Newspapermen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 


Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 
—Dryden, 


When the angel of death on May 11, 
1955, summoned William Burchfield 
Ross, vice president and editor emeritus 
of the DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express, the 
DuBois area lost one of its most highly 
respected residents. 
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Born in DuBois, Pa., 77 years ago, Bill, 
as he was affectionately known, spent the 
greater part of 62 years of a busy and 
useful life with daily newspapers in that 
city. 

None will deny the power of the daily 
newspaper in molding public opinion and 
influencing the human mind. By reason 
of the tremendous power of the press, 
there devolves upon newspaper editors 
the solemn obligation to discharge their 
responsibility to their community for fair 
and accurate reporting of the news. 

Bill Ross, from his editorial chair, 
steadfastly adhered to the high princi- 
ples of his profession, abhorring yellow 
journalism conscious of the fact, that 
above all things, it has no place in a 
hometown newspaper which must be fit 
for all the family to read. 

Bill began his apprenticeship in jour- 
nalism at the age of 15 and the 62 re- 
maining years of his life were devoted to 
upholding the lofty principles and ethics 
of the fourth estate. His journalistic ca- 
reer embraced the period often referred 
to as the horse-and-buggy era when 
putting a paper to bed was a man-size 
job for the average editor. 

In the early 1900’s there was great dif- 
ficulty in collecting news as compared 
with present-day methods. Many of us 
recall the common practice of standing 
in front of hometown newspaper offices 
until the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing eager to obtain the results of po- 
litical contests, sporting events, and so 
forth, from bulletins posted in the win- 
dow of the newspaper office. 

Bill Ross for years was night editor of 
the DuBois Morning Courier. For many 
years he held that position working 
nights while the populace slept to make 
certain that the DuBois Morning Courier 
like the proverbial bottle of milk would 
be on the doorstep of every reader bright 
and early in the morning. In later years 
the Morning Courier acquired the Du- 
Bois Evening Express and the merger re- 
sulted in changing the name to the Du- 
Bois Courier-Express which after a pe- 
riod of time was changed to its present 
status as an evening newspaper. 

Oldtime residents of DuBois in par- 
ticular have long appreciated the serv- 
ices Bill Ross rendered them as readers 
of the DuBois Morning Courier and the 
Courier-Express. For many years, Har- 
old T. Gray as president; Lloyd F. 
Mohney, treasurer and general manager; 
Jason S. Gray as secretary; and Frank 
“Hap” Gillung as city editor; with Bill 
Ross as vice president and editor com- 
prised the quintet that guided the des- 
tinies of the DuBois Courier-Express 
with the avowed determination to main- 
tain its high standing as an ideal family 
newspaper. 

The long, hard grind of editing a daily 
newspaper and serving in the executive 
position as vice president took its toll of 
the genial, quiet, and unassuming Bill 
Ross with the result that il] health forced 
his retirement as editor in 1953. He was 
named, however, editor emeritus and 
continued his interest in the Courier- 
Express until his recent death. 

Bill Ross performed his work dili- 
gently, quietly, and efficiently down 
through the years. Many employees of 
the Courier-Express acknowledge their 
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debt of gratitude to Bill for the kindly 
criticism and wholesome advice he gave 
them as they embarked upon their jour- 
nalistic careers with faltering courage 
and stumbling steps. He was in trutha 
father confessor to many cub reporters, 
who today are better newspapermen be- 
cause they crossed paths on the high- 
way of life with Bill Ross. 

When speaking or thinking about the 
field of journalism, we are always re- 
minded of the importance to newspaper- 
men of the task of acquiring one of the 
cardinal requisites of their profession— 
“a nose for news.” 

The important task of gathering news 
admits them to palaces and hovels as 
they seek interviews with persons in all 
walks of life. In following their pro- 
fession, their badge of authority is the 
traditional “Press Pass” which admits 
them unchallenged to every conceivable 
event of public interest. 

In speaking of this special privilege, I 
am reminded of a certain stanza of verse 
the author of which is unknown to me: 
Some day I'll pass by the Great Gates of Gold 
And see a man pass through unquestioned 

and bold. 
“A saint?” I’ll ask, and old Peter’ll reply: 
“No, he carries a pass—he’s a newspaper 
guy.” 


Bill Ross in the opinion of his vast le- 
gion of friends was a real newspaper guy. 
This fact is further attested to by his 
associates on the newspaper staff espe- 
cially Harold T. Gray, president, and 
Jason S. Gray, secretary of the Courier- 
Express, together with Marv Bloom, a 
highly talented and versatile staff writer. 
These three close friends and associates 
of the late Bill Ross have written eulogies 
expressing their down-to-earth impres- 
sions of him and which I wish to make 
part of my remarks at the conclusion of 
this tribute to my departed friend. 


It is common knowledge that Bill Ross 
was in failing health the past several 
years yet he was reluctant to curtail his 
daily activities until his illness forced 
him to relinquish his editorial duties and 
engage in a less strenuous daily routine. 
Bill found it a difficult task to retire to 
the sidelines after 62 years of active 
participation in the publishing of a daily 
newspaper. His retirement, which he so 
richly earned, proved to be of short dur- 
ation for with ebbing strength, he an- 
swered the final summons as the evening 
shadows began to fall on May 11, 1955. 
Like the dreamer in the poem, When I 
Sail Away, by Elizabeth Clark Hardy, Bill 
Ross turned his eyes toward the eternal 
sea in the evening twilight of a beauti- 
ful day in May and was ready: 
Sometime at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away, 

With no response to the friendly hail 

Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 

In the silent hush of the twilght pale, 

When the night swoops down to embrace the 
day. 

And the a call in the water’s flow— 

Sometime at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away. 

Through purple shades that darkly trail 

O’er the ebbing tide of the unknown sea, 

I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 

And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 

Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 

To mystic isles, where at anchor lay 

The craft of those who have sailed before, 
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O’er the unknown sea to the unseen shore, 

A few who have watched me sail away 

Will miss my craft from the busy bay; 

Some friendly barks that were anchored near 

Some loving souls that my heart held dear, f 

In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm and gale 

And greeted the friends who have sailed 
before 

O’er the unknown sea to the unseen shore, 


The following tributes to the late Bil) 
Ross appeared in the DuBois (Pa.) Cour. 
ier-Express. These sincere expressions 
are from the pens of three of Bill’s close 
associates, and are eloquent testimony of 
his noble character summed up in the 
words of Byron: 

He had kept the whiteness of his soul, and 
thus, 
Men. over him wept. 
Brut Ross PASSES 
(By Harold T. Gray) 


The office force of the Courier-Express wil] 
miss the almost daily visit which Bill Ross 
made to his desk in the editorial office every 
nice afternoon, when he hadn’t been con. 
fined to the hospital for the past few years, 
Before that, one could have found him in 
the office at odd hours, both on weekdays and 
Sundays, for his desk was almost his home, 
and it was there that he used to sit for hours, 
looking over local exchanges, and making 
notes for his next issue. Bill, during the past 
few years, seldomly took a vacation, and then 
for only a day or two, seemingly always glad 
to get back to his desk. We suggested 2 years 
ago that he go with one of the James Wick 
tours to Europe and the Near East, with the 
idea that it would broaden his experience, 
and give him greater perspective in his daily 
editorials. But he was more content at 
home, rotating for his meals between the Ho- 
tel DuBois, the Elks Club in winter, and the 
country club during the summer months, 
with an occasional visit to one of the other 
hotels or restaurants of town. We had urged 
Bill also to spend the winter months in 
Florida, where he would have the advantage 
of enjoying the warmer climate, and an op- 
portunity of visiting with many contempo- 
raries in the winter spas. But, again, he ex- 
pressed himself as being more content at 
home, and here he spent the twilight years, 
visiting with his business associates and 
friends, until Father Time wrote “30” to 4 
long and uneventful life. Perhaps Bill missed 
a great deal of life, for he reached neither the 
heights of exultation nor the nadir of human 
despair—he was happy and content, and who 
shall say that he should have lived otherwise 
than as he did. So on his last journey to the 
bourne from which no traveler e’er returns, 
we wish Bill Godspeed, with the hope that he 
may find the same peace and contentment in 
his life eternal. 


—_—— 


WILLIAM B. Ross 
(By Jason S. Gray) 


We can’t help but say a few words about 
our old friend and coworker, Bill Ross, who 
passed away recently, and with whom we 
had been associated for many years. Bill, in 
his younger and later in his mature years, 
was regarded as a very capable newspape!- 
man, particularly in the period before the 
present-day news-gathering methods de- 
veloped, which proved of great assistance in 
channeling many items across an editor's 
desk. Bill worked his shift on the Courier 
for many, Many years as night editor—not 
a@ very pleasant duty at many times, and 
undoubtedly monotonous as the years moved 
along, missing much of the sunshine and 
many of the daily contacts that usually fol- 
low @ more normal routine. He did this 
without complaint however, and for yea‘, 
with his limited staff, turned out a daily 
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aper that was both newsy and respected in 
the community, and compared favorably 
with other small-town dailies in the State. 
All this in addition to other duties that in- 
cluded taking extended news reports by tele- 
phone from a press agency that then re- 
quired editing and “heading up” before their 
final use in the paper. We worked with Bill 
in those days for a short time in picking up 


our first knowledge of newspaper work and 
initiation as a cub reported and came to re- 
spect both his knowledge and ability, and 


it was with regret that we saw him pass into 
his retirement in recent years and later his 
illness that led to his eventual death. Bill 
was a good scout, a sincere friend, and a 
good newspaperman, and we shall always re- 
member him when he was in the full prime 
of his life when he could well hold his own 
with the best editors in the State. He will 
be missed by the writer and by all of his 
coworkers at the Courier-Express. 





To Br. Ross 
(By Marv Bloom) 


Around the news sanctums the quiet, 
mild-mannered Bill Ross was known as 
Willie by some, the Veep by others, and as 


plain Bill by others. 

The little fellow with the same-tempered 
personality is gone but not forgotten, and 
the news folks with whom he was associated 
can recall many an incident in which the 


late editor was a principal participant. 

Of Willie, as he would prefer us to refer 
to him, the CE organization, directors, and 
yyees alike, will always say, “There was 
a n who lived his own life in his own 
inimitable desire, a man believing the other 
fellow should also live with his own desire.” 

Bill Ross never bothered anybody, never 
complained, nor protested. He maintained 
his individuality as he wished, his decisions 
as he deemed fit, yet never would he make a 
decision to harm his fellow man or associate. 

Willie, as we knew him, adhered to the 
news school which believed in the laissez 
faire policy—meaning hands off. 

We frequently disagreed, arguing our own 
points, yet always the late editor would lis- 
ten to our arguments, voice his own, and 
was that. Afterward no so-called hard 
feeling nor ill feeling existed. That’s as dis- 
agreement should terminate. 

And the following day all would be serene 
with Willie, until another argument broke 
into the open. 

But always, W. B. Ross, as sternly as he en- 
sued his own policies, would respect his fel- 
low man for his answer or the other opinion. 

For Bill believed in freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and, above all, the right 

r aman to think for himself. Yet in his 
own news policy, he maintained a neutral 
course, flaying public discussion. That, 
Willie felt, was his prerogative as the editor. 

Bill is now reading his proofs and follow- 
ing the Bucs (Pittsburgh Pirates) from the 
editor's chair in the great beyond, and you 
can always be sure the little fellow with the 
quiet-mannered, individualistic personality 
Will always be saying, “Let man think for 
himself, keep his public ideas to himself, 
hot try to persuade others, and the fellows 
on earth will get along a lot better.” For 
that was the Bill Ross way. 


empl 





that 


. The following account of the death of 
he late William B. Ross appeared in the 


May 12, 1955, issue of the DuBois 
Courier-Express: 
WILLIAM B. Ross, Eprror, Succumps—Hap 


Been AssociateD Wit Loca NEWSPAPER 

SINCE 1892 

William Burchfield Ross, 77, editor emeri- 
tus of the Courier-Express since his retire- 
ment in November 1953, and vice president 
Since 1914, died in his apartment in the 
Maple Avenue Hospital yesterday afternoon 
“9-10. His last hours were spent quietly in 
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his room with his radio and newspaper, and 
he had received some visitors during the 
afternoon hours. At 5 o’clock he was given 
a light supper, but in a few moments he 
lapsed into unconsciousness and died in a 
matter of moments before either relatives or 
associates could reach his bedside. 

William Ross had for many years made his 
home in theh Hotel DuBois. He had never 
married, but had devoted himself to his pro- 
fession, which had encompassed three score 
years, since he first entered the newspaper 
field as an apprentice in 1892. He carried 
on actively in his profession until ill health 
forced his retirement from his editorial posi- 
tion with the Courier in 1953. Since that 
time he has spent much of his time in the 
hospital, and about a month ago he took a 
small suite of rooms at the Maple Avenue 
where he passed his final day listening to the 
Pirate games and reading his favorite news- 
papers and books. 

During the final days of his life, as he 
sank in weakness, he escaped the colored 
coils of mortality. At the penultimate mo- 
ment, as he was loosed from the burning 
obedience to life, he was content to lie lis- 
tening while the robins sang, and the world 
went softly violet before the nightingale 
began. With such a sigh, after a long and 
useful life, he put on the soft silk robe of 
absolute sleep and forgetfulness. 

William Burchfield Ross was born in Du 
Bois on November 17, 1877, the son of Wil- 
liam T. and Susan Angus Ross. He was the 
grandson of Rev. John Wray, the first pastor 
of the Beechwoods Presbyterian Church. He 
bore the name of William Burchfield, first 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church here. 

He attended the public schools here and 
later numbered among the early graduates 
from DuBois High School. 

He first became associated with the Courier 
in 1892 as an apprentice, while still attending 
school. Following his graduation from high 
school he enrolled at Lake Forest College, 
where he completed his higher education. 
Returning to DuBois in 1904 he again became 
associated with the Courier in the editorial 
department, remaining with the Courier for 
only 1 year before moving to the Daily Ex- 
press, where he assumed the position of 
editor of that daily paper. In 1914 he again 
became associated with the Courier as man- 
aging editor and associate publisher, remain- 
ing in that position until 2 years ago at the 
time of his retirement, when he became edi- 
tor emeritus of the paper. He is also director 
and vice president of the Gray Printing Co., 
Tri-County Broadcasting Co., and Courier 
Building Co. 

At the time he returned to the Courier he 
became associated with the late E. W. Gray, 
the late L. C. Sheffier, and L. F. Mohney in 
the ownership and operation of the paper 
and has remained in an active capacity in the 
editorial department and management of the 
paper until the time of his retirement. 

Only one brother, J. Wray Ross, of West 
Scribner Avenue, survives of a family of 9 
children, those preceding him in death be- 
ing Mrs. Nellie Bell, Mrs. George Wert, Bruce, 
Scott, Richard, Charles, and Dr. Samuel. 
Two nephews, Scott M. Ross, of Philadelphia, 
and William B. Wert, of Munhall, also sur- 
vive. 

He was a member of the BPOE, and a 
past exalted ruler of that lodge. He was an 
organizing member of the DuBois Country 
Club, and its past president. For many years 
he had been a member of the Rotary Club, 
having been also one of the organizing mem- 
bers of that club. He was a member of the 
Troop Committee of the Courier-Express 
Troop 25, Bucktail Council Boy Scouts of 
America. Throughout his long career he had 
been associated with many organizations and 
committees, active in the building of DuBois. 

Friends will be received at the N. R. Moore 
Son Funeral Home until the time of the 
funeral, Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock 
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to be conducted by Rev. Ross M. Haverfield, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
which the deceased was a member for many 
years. Interment will be made in the family 
plot in Morningside Cemetery. 





The Facts of Foreign Aid—I. Great 


Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this year Human Events pub- 
lished some very interesting facts relat- 
ing to foreign aid. In view of the fact 
that this Congress will soon be consider- 
ing further extension of that program, I 
am inserting, as part of my remarks, an 
article that appeared in the January 1, 
1955, issue. This extension relates to 
Great Britain. Others will follow in 
sequence relating to France, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia and other countries. 

THE Facts OF FOREIGN AID 


On December 9, the British Government in 
its 18th report on Anglo-American coopera- 
tion (published as a government white pa- 
per) stated that Britain received $3,597,- 
500,000 in “aid from the United States in the 
6 years from 1948 to last June 30.” 

Now, the statement is unquestionably cor- 
rect, but it gives to a hasty reader an impres- 
sion that postwar aid is less than it actually 
is. The real question is exactly how much 
aid Rave we given Britain since the end of 
the war? Why select 6 years (1948 to 1954) ? 
Why simply specify outright gifts from the 
Government? Why not include gifts from 
private sources? Why exclude “loans out- 
standing” which are certainly aid and which, 
moreover, may never be paid or only paid in 
small part (as with those in World War I)? 

The question (which no official statements 
honestly answer) is: what has Britain re- 
ceived from the United States since the end 
of the war (World War II) in outright gifts 
from the Government or private agencies, 
or in outstanding loans? Now, on Capitol 
Hill, it is well known that no Government 
agency has ever assembled the complete sta- 
tistical picture of postwar foreign aid. It 
took us a lot of work to get a tentatively 
reliable answer to the foregoing question, 
but the answer obtained—from Government 
statisticians who have unofficially reported 
it to us—exposes the British white paper's 
selection of the time period and failure to 
include even in that selected period, “loans 
outstanding.” 

We offer the picture—in approximate round 
figures—not only to our subscribers, but 
especially to Congress. Next week we shall 
reveal the figures on aid to France; in follow- 
ing weeks, aid to Italy and other nations. 

Here is the picture of the real magnitude 
of American aid to Britain: 

1. From July 1, 1945 through June 30, 1954, 
we gave Britain (outright gifts from our 
Treasury) $4,225,055,000. This is broken down 
into: (a) UNRRA—#$8,369,000; (b) technical 
exchange program—$732,000; (c) economic 
assistance, 1948 through June 30, 1954— 
$3,786,000,000 ($200 million above the white 
paper estimate of the British Government) ; 
(d) surplus products which we gave England 
to sell—$72,200,000; (e) American Red Cross, 
a private agency—$16,207,000 (no figures 
available from another agency, CARE); (f) 
lend-lease after the conclusion of World War 
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II and prior to war in Korea—$341,547,000. 
(The latter item was a clear gouge. Why, 
after the termination of hostilities should 
lend-lease have been continued?) 

2. At present the British Government has 
outstanding loans, payable to the United 
States Treasury, of $5,076,361,000. This item 
is broken down into: (a) direct loans to the 
British Government of $3,750,000,000 in 1945 
on which $3,660,441,000 is outstanding; (b) 
$384,800,000 from the American Export-Im- 
port Bank, outstanding; (c) $390,000,000 from 
the RFC, outstanding; (d) $62,720,000 in 
silver subject to terms of repayment but at 
present outstanding; (e) $538,400,000 of 
credit advanced by the Government to be 
ultimately paid back but still outstanding 
and unamortized; (f) $40 million credit ex- 
tended on surplus property and unpaid. 

3. Total military aid to Britain from fiscal 
1950 through fiscal 1954 is $905 million. 

In short, total aid (civilian and military) 
to Britain since the end of World War II 
amounts to $10,206,416,000. 

This is practically three times the aid re- 
ported by the British white paper for the se- 
lected period for the 6 years 1948 to last 
June 30. But even the three times figure 
does not include other items which have been 
a direct charge against the American tax- 
payer. Let us cite just two: (1) Under lend- 
lease we gave the British $28,600,797,000 
worth of American war materials. Under 
reverse lend-lease, the British charged us 
with $5,300,000,000, leaving a total of over 
$23 billion. Granted that a considerable 
portion of this 23 billions was used up, there 
remains the vital question of how many ships 
(mercantile and naval) the British have kept. 
Our sources indicate that they have retained 
a number of such vessels. These were clearly 
returnable to the United States. But the 
whole lend-lease account was hurriedly cast 
up at the end of World War II and its equit- 
able accuracy is highly suspect. There is 
still another item which has not even been 
considered in estimating direct American aid 
to Britain. In the NATO infrastructure pro- 
gram, we are given no credit for building 
airfields, fuel storage tanks and the like, 
in Britain, all of which contribute directly to 
the prosperity of England through the outlay 
of American dollars. So, in addition to the 
over $10 billion of civilian and military aid to 
Britain must be added millions (probably 
many hundreds of millions), because of a 
careless adjudication of lend-lease and our 
contributions to the infra-NATO structure. 





The Facts of Foreign Aid—II. France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr Speak- 
er, this is the second insertion on the 
question of foreign aid to France which 
was published in Human Events of Jan- 
uary 8, 1955. The statement follows: 

UNITED STaTes Alp TO FRANCE 

The average citizen, if asked to gues what 
nation has received the most aid from the 
United States since the end of World War II, 
would probably pick Britain without hesi- 
tation. But the fact is that France has re- 
ceived more than any other nation on our 
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prodigal foreign bounty rolls as June 30, 
1954. 

Here follows an analysis based on figures 
from Government statisticians (as we ex- 
plained in last week’s chapter of this series) , 
detailing for the first time in public print 
the total burden of our foreign aid. 

Last week we pointed out that total United 
States aid (civilian and military) to Britain 
since the end of the Second World War 
amounts to $10,206,416,000. But total 
French aid comes to $10,646,693 ,000. 

This total is broken down into: 

(a) $371,469,000 of lend-lease after the end 
of the war. The termination of the war 
should have automatically cut off all lend- 
lease but the French like the British pulled 
a clear gouge of over one-third of a billion 
dollars apiece; 

(b) $3,812,000 from UNRRA and $60,000 in 
post-UNRRA aid; 

(c) $311,388,000 described as interim aid; 

(d) $3,188,816,000 from ECA, MSA, and 
FOA (direct economic assistance) ; 

(e) $2,146,000 from the American Red 
Cross; 

(f) $15,850,000 in surplus commodities; 

(g) $2,552,000 for the technical exchange 
program. 

Thus the total economic assistance to 
France came to $3,896,093,000. 

Total credit extended to France from 
American credit sources added up _ to 
$1,910,900,000 which is broken down into: 
(a) $1,233,698,000 in direct loans or guaran- 
teed loans from the American Export-Import 
Bank still outstanding; and (b) $677,202,000 
of credit (still on the cuff) from other gov- 
ernment agencies for ships, surplus prop- 
erty, etc. 

Total military assistance 1950—54 to France 
in Europe amounted to $4,003,700,000 and 
(in addition) for the French war in Indo- 
china, United States taxpayers made avail- 
able $785 million. (During the last years of 
this war, United States taxpayers were carry- 
ing over 65 percent of its total costs.) 

A final item of around $51 million, repre- 
senting expenditures by the United States 
Air Force to bring NATO airfield up to 
United States standards, rounds out the total 
of known aid (civilian and military) to 
France to $10,646,693,000—nearly a half bil- 
lion more than that received by Britain since 
the conclusion of World War II. The curious 
thing about the billions lavished on France 
by the United States is that in spite of numer- 
ous warnings that France was definitely our 
most risky ally, we continued to open our 
national purse to her announced needs (fre- 
quently bold demands). 

The warnings included: (1) The instability 
of the French political system (more than 
20 cabinet ministries have fallen since the 
end of the war). (2) Two members of the 
Communist Party became Ministers of the 
French Air Force and the infiltration of Mos- 
cow agents into this vital branch of the 
French military is widely Known. Infiltra- 
tion of the French Government in general 
is equally well known. In World War II, 
Nazi-Communist infiltration of the French 
republic is said to have resulted in France 
lasting only six weeks in the war and Moscow 
infiltration is said to be far worse today. 
(3) Two United States Senators, after a trip 
to France (less than a year ago), stated that 
key French war industries were under the 
control of Communist-dominated unions and 
that the possibilities of effective sabotage 
were large. (4) The French Communist 
Party, despite billions in American postwar 
aid, continues to be a powerful factor in the 
decisions of the French Government. 
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The Facts of Foreign Aid—IIl. Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and Other Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks, I am including statements that 
appeared in Human Events for January 
15, January 22, January 29, and Febru- 
ary 5, 1955: 

[From Human Events of January 15, 1955] 
UNITED STATES Alp To ITALY 


In computing aid to Italy since the end of 
the war, two adjustments are necessary: (a) 
the war in Italy ended in early 1945 and con- 
sequently the period of United States aid to 
Italy is longer by some 5 or 6 months than in 
the case of England and France; (b) aid to 
Italy includes aid to Trieste which Italy 
claims as Italian territory. 

Since the end of the war in Italy, the 
United States total economic assistance to 
Italy amounts to $2,922,875,000, which is 
broken down into: 


U. S. Army civilian supplies_. $413, 115, 000 
American Red Cross aid which 

in the case of Italy was ap- 

propriated by Congress and 

handed over to the Red 

Cross for disbursement as 

RA iis fiw eed neichacieks ame 3, 183, 000 
UNRRA aid and an addi- 

tional $128,461,000 of post- 

RE IG cn titan natindinne 416, 769, 000 
U. S. Treasury for civilian 

ON eiieest ca tik cesar oe ere 134, 487, 000 
Interim U. S. Government aid 176, 006, 000 
ECA, MSA, and FOA.-.------- 1, 629, 600, 000 
Sale of surplus agricultural 

COMDTNOGIAGS onic ncnncncnnece 18, 500, 000 
Technical exchange program. 2, 754, 000 


As of June 30, 1954, Italy had outstanding 
in loans and credits from the United States 
(various Government agencies) $299,619,000, 
consisting of: 


American Export - Import 

ik sai doin task lk ach tthe ge ands $138, 862, 000 
Basic materials development-_. 2, 482, 000 
Sale of surplus United States 

OI ok cacncinawnlion anion 121, 879, 000 
Sale of United States merchant 

SE ccbitieccineoetnane 36, 396, 000 


Although exact figures are available for 
total military aid to England and France 
since the end of World War II, it is curious 
that only a part of our military aid to Italy 
is revealed. The rest is marked “classified.” 
For offshore procurement, we are informed 
Italy received $490 million—but how many 
hundreds of millions more is a secret. This 
secrecy ban also blocks any estimate of how 
much the United States has contributed ” 
the infra-NATO structure. 

Thus, tota) economic aid to Italy, and 
that part of United States military aid which 
is not classified, amounts to a grand total 
of $3,712,494,000. 





[From Human Events of January 22, 1955] 
UNITED STATES Postwar Alp TO COMMUNISM 


Since the end of World War IT, the United 
States has given aid to Russia and her satel- 
lite states in excess of $1 billion. 


As of June 
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30, 1954, this aid, comprising direct aid from 
the United States Treasury (gifts), bank 
loans outstanding, and gifts from private 
agencies (such as the American Red Cross), 
amounted to $1,325,050,000. 

Assistance to Communist nations after the 
conclusion of World War II is somewhat in- 
comprehensible. At the time the United 
States recognized Soviet Russia, Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, the Russian Ambassador, gave solemn 
assurances that the Soviet Union would cease 
conspiring for the overthrow of the United 
States Government, assurances which were 
never kept. At the time of our entry into 
World War II, the New Deal was fully aware 
of this doublecrossing. During the war the 
Roosevelt administration went out of its 
way to protect the formidable growth of a 
Soviet espionage system in the Nation. It 
was during the war that the Soviet Union 
laid the real groundwork for a wholesale in- 
filtration of America. 

In 1949, Larry E. Kerley, former FBI oper- 
ative, revealed to a Senate committee just 
how far the Soviet espionage apparatus had 
been protected during the war by our own 
State Department. He testified that all dur- 
ing the war Soviet spies were not checked 
chiefly because our State Department with- 
held the right to get out process for them 
which kept them from being arrested. He 
testified that the FBI was even prevented 
from picking up Americans who helped the 
Russians in their spy work, because if they 
had been arrested the whole Soviet appara- 
tus would have been disclosed. 

By the end of World War II, the Russians 
had seized Poland, and it was clear as day- 
light that they intended world revolution. 
Why, then, postwar United States aid to com- 
munism? Much of the aid given is squarely 
chargeable to Dean Acheson while he was in 
the State Department. The bulk of this as- 
sistance to communism went into UNRRA, 
and it was Acheson’s rulings which made it 
possible for the Russian Communists to use 
UNRRA food and clothing to coerce the 
Polish people into submission and to extend 
Soviet power into other parts of Europe. It 
was the Acheson law firm which arranged 
for a $90 million loan to Soviet-controlled 
Poland, the approval of which was an- 
nounced by Acheson in person while acting 
as Secretary of State in 1946. The American 
Ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
vigorously opposed the granting of the loan 
to Soviet-controlled Poland. Testimony of 
high Polish authorities subsequently showed 
that the money, including UNRRA grants, 
was used mainly to equip the Communist 
secret police in Poland, and to effect the sub- 
mission of desperately hungry people. 

Here is the picture of United States post- 
war aid to communism: 


1. Russia: 
American Red Cross._..--. $1, 800, 000 
UNDA. : . sudcncamecawe cd. 186, 380, 000 
Continued lend-lease in 
spite of the _ cessation 
Of hostilities. .u...<cccex 277, 254, 000 
Credit still outstanding 
OR WOO BR voscannnnwcnen 222, 493, 000 
2. Poland: 
American Red Cross_...-.. 855, 000 
TO i eh 364, 031, 000 
TODO LOAN oo ciccottecus cweuces 92, 000 
Unpaid indebtedness__-_.. 68, 669, 000 
3. Hungary: 
MURR lo 2,359, 000 
Unpaid indebtedness_.__-. 12, 794, 000 
4. Czechoslovakia: 
American Red Cross_..---- 75, 000 
UNE Os 183, 374, 000 
CORBIS i 2, 000 
Agricultural commodities 
donated through private 
oc a eT a 2, 000 
Credits outstanding_____- - 4,870,000 


The total of all postwar aid to Russia and 
Satellites comes to $1,325,050,000, 
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[From Human Events of January 29, 1955] 
Postwar AID TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Members of Congress are aroused Over a 
news item (January 17, from Rangoon, 
Burma) to the effect that Marshal Tito, of 
Yugoslavia, was offering arms to the Soviet 
puppet government of Burma, now at odds 
with its neighbor, Thailand (independent of 
Moscow). The latter country is backed by 
the United States and is receiving aid from 
us. Members of Congress are suspicious that 
the arms offered to the Red puppet govern- 
ment of Burma are from the store which 
the United States has given Marshal Tito in 
recent years. 

They are also viewing Tito’s offer to a Red 
satellite as one more sign that he is double- 
crossing the free world. At the time we 
started giving aid to Tito, experienced ob- 
servers warned that his alleged break with 
Moscow did not look convincing, and that 
it was risky to give him economic and mili- 
tary aid. But the liberal policy of the State 
Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which favored aid to Socialist 
regimes, prevailed. 

How much assistance have we given Yugo- 

slavia since the end of World War II? Our 
military aid is classified as top secret, but 
it is believed to run into many hundreds of 
millions. Civilian aid reaches the very 
sizable total of $704,719,000. This is broken 
down into: 
Re ak ns seeicerinta tenia data nliagis $298, 054, 000 
74, 000 
Agricultural commodities from 

private United States agen- 


NS cineca cha eat nei mint eacgieen t 15, 723, 000 
A special act of Congress for 

TWugoslavia eldi.iaonccanscce 37, 560, 000 
The American Red Cross... 719, 000 
ECA, MSA, and FOA.......... 296, 100, 000 
Technical exchange program... 1, 273, 000 
Loan from American Export- 

Import Bank on which, as of 

June 30, 1954, no payments 

nag pet mwiede....=.-...-. 55, 000, 000 
Prior grants from U. S. Govern- 

ment agencies converted into 

credit arrangements and still 

OCUDIIOMEIIE 6. scncnsnsednn = 216, 000 


Thus, total aid to Yugoslavia, in postwar 
years, is $704,719,000. 





[From Human Events of February 5, 1955] 
ForEIGN Ar (CONCLUDED) 


In our issues from January 1 to January 
29, we recited the figures on United States 
foreign aid given since the end of World War 
II to five countries—Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia (and satellites), and Yugoslavia. We 
chose these because of various reasons, but 
principally because the figures have been dis- 
torted or minimized in one way or another, 
and because our outlay has brought disillu- 
sion in terms of what we had expected. These 
figures (which have brought numerous ex- 
pressions of surprise and dismay from read- 
ers) were obtained from reliable Government 
statisticians who had been prevented from 
getting the story out to the public. The 
total of foreign aid to these five countries 
runs to over $26 billion. But that is not the 
whole story. 

Actually, the balance sheet of foreign aid 
lists 51 countries as recipients of our bounty. 
The list runs from the big countries men- 
tiened above to smaller ones—the Philip- 
pines, Greece, war-torn Korea, Turkey, etc. 
It comprises such diverse items as United 
States Information Agency, Inter-American 
Highway, government and relief in occupied 
areas, international education and exchange, 
relief of Palestine refugees and dozens more— 
all in varying degrees of generosity. 

For instance, in the fiscal year 1954, foreign 
aid consisted of the following: 
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Civilian relief in Korea_____ bis $58, 000 


Mutual Security Organiza- 


WE Rides Mettdintwncc aks ic 4, 531, 507, 000 
Contribution to  interna- 

tional organization__..___. 29, 614, 787 
International information 

and education............. 75, 000, 000 


Relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea (from Defense De- 
partment fiscal year 1954 


appropriations) _._________ 200, 000, 000 
Government and relief in 
occupied areas............. 43, 538, 000 


Thus, the fiscal 1954 handout abroad comes 
to a total of $4,937,659,787. 

All told, from the fiscal year 1946 to the 
fiscal year 1955 inclusive, the grand total 
reaches the sum of around $67 billion. Our 
sources are unable to give one precisely ac- 
curate (down to the penny) total figure 
because of conflicts between items included 
and excluded in and from various categories. 
But they assure us that the differences are 
negligible. 

Sixty-seven billion is no insignificant sum 
even in an age that talks only in billions. 
It is equal to the book value of all manufac- 
turing corporations in the United States 
(plants, equipment, and land). It is equal 
to the total mortgage debt on all 1 to 4 non- 
farm family dwelling units in the Nation 
(the homes of the great bulk of the Nation’s 
workers) as of January 1, 1953 ($66.3 billion). 
Assuming an average population of 155 mil- 
lion during the 10 fiscal years 1946 through 
June 30, 1955, every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation has paid out during this pe- 
riod or been made responsible for $430 or 
$43 for each year of the period. 

In the 10-year period (fiscal 1946 through 
fiscal 1955), the American people paid out 
or pledged themselves to pay an average of 
$6,700,000,000 a year. This was roughly equal 
to 10 percent of the average annual budget 
of the Nation. During this same period the 
budget has been balanced only 2 years (by 
the 80th Republican Congress). In the other 
8 years the Nation went further into debt. 
Consequently, but for the heavy drain of 
foreign aid, the Nation would have enjoyed 
balanced budgets for the whole period of 10 
years, and additionally, taxpayers could have 
enjoyed a substantial tax cut. Thus foreign 
aid has been a major factor in creating un- 
balanced budgets and weighing down the 
American taxpayer. 





The Care of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at the regular annual convention of the 
fifth district organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Georgia, 
which was held on May 22, 1955, two 
resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the convention. One of these reso- 
lutions originated in Asa Warren 
Candler Post, No. 65, American Legion, 
and the other resolution originated in 
the East Point American Legion Post, 
No. 51. 

These resolutions are indicative of the 
concern which Legionnaires feel for 
veterans and their families. 
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It is inspiring to witness the never- 
ending efforts being made by Legion- 
naires to improve the conditions of our 
veterans while in life, and in death to 
see that they are appropriately honored 
and provided with a suitable last resting 
place. 

I insert the two resolutions referred 
to herewith: 

Whereas there are approximately 750 men- 
tally ill veterans at the Milledgeville State 
Hospital and approximately 135 tubercular 
veterans at Battey State Hospital; and 

Whereas most of these veterans are not 
eligible to be admitted to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals because their illnesses are 
not service-connected; and 

Whereas there is now a prevailing Federal 
law known as aid to State or Territorial 
home, which provides that where a State 
establishes separate housing and mainte- 
nance for disabled veterans hospitalized in 
State Institutions the Federal Government 
will pay up to $700 per veteran per year; and 

Whereas under this Federal law the State 
of Georgia can qualify for these funds 
amounting to approximately $500,000 per 
year; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Georgia 
should qualify our State to receive these 
funds by passing legislation designating a 
portion of the already existing Milledgeville 
State Hospital and Battey State Hospital as 
a Georgia State Veterans’ Home; and 

Whereas veterans segregated in the said 
designated Georgia State Veterans’ Home 
could be better serviced by the various vet- 
erans’ organizations; and 

Whereas for morale considerations the seg- 
regation of veteran patients would be de- 
sirable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the East Point American 
Legion Post, No. 51, on this 11th day of April, 
1955, Go go on record as urging the next 
general assembly to pass enabling legisla- 
tion which would qualify the State of 
Georgia to receive Federal funds for the care 
of disabled veterans. 

Roy GUNTER, 
Post Commander. 
E. W. CawTHon, 
Post Adjutant. 

Unanimously adopted by the fifth district 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Georgia, in annual convention assembled, 
this 22d day of May, 1955. 

CLAUDE W. PEEK, 
Adjutant, Fifth District. 
JAMES H. PORTER, 
Commander Fifth District. 





Asa Warren Candler Post, No. 65, Depart- 
ment of Georgia, American Legion, in regular 
meeting convened, passed the following reso- 
lution offered by Buddy John F. Bass, Sr., 
and seconded by Buddy Johnnie Mobley, and 
that it shall be carried to the 1955 American 
Legion Fifth District Convention for passage 
by that body, and that the district conven- 
tion request its passage by the State conven- 
tion of the American Legion to be held in 
Macon, Ga., in 1955: 

“Be it resolved, That each and every mem- 
ber of the Georgia delegation to the Congress 
of the United States— 

“1. Be accurately and impressively in- 
formed as to the deplorable condition, result- 
ing from lack of space, which exists at the 
National Cemetery in Marietta, Ga.; and 

“2. Be authentically apprised of the ever- 
increasing death rate of veterans of all wars 
whose loved ones or officials of State or Na- 
tional Government may wish to pay them 
this last tribute of honor and glory by inter- 
ment in a national cemetery. 

“3. Be requested to instigate appointment 
of and action by their duly authorized com- 
mittees to investigate and examine the con- 
ditions existing at Marictta National Ceme- 
tery and to calculate the desirable capacity 
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based upon available statistics or utilize the 
services of the American Legion for this 
purpose. 

“4. Be requested, with such interest and 
enthusiasm as may be necessary, to persuade 
their colleagues in both Houses of Congress, 
of the dire need for additional land in 
Georgia as will assure the immediate obtain- 
ing of adequate space and its permanent 
maintenance in a manner consonant with 
the highest ideals and national tradition of 
the people of the United States; and 

“5. Be convinced of the national obliga- 
tion to provide a place suitable of adequacy, 
dignity, and beauty where on the last sad 
day the heroes who have kept this a Nation 
may be laid to eternal rest in honor and 
glory. 

“JOHN F. Bass, SR., 
“Chairman. 
“WILLIAM HOLLoway, Jr. 
“Vice Commander. 

“Unanimously adopted by the fifth district 
cf the American Legion, Department of 
Georgia, in annual convention assembled on 
this 22d day of May 1955. 

“JAMES H. PORTER, 
“Commander, Fifth District. 

“CLAUDE W. PEEK, 
“Adjutant, Fifth District.” 





How To Euild a Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor is studying bills to extend 
library services to the 27 million of our 
rural folks who either have no library 
service at all or who live in areas where 
library facilities are inadequate. 

During hearings last week, the sub- 
committee’s attention was called to an 
article How To Build a Fire, in the June 
1955 issue of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. The author is Miss Particia Pay- 
lore, assistant librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona in Tucson. 

I believe those interested in making 
good books available to all our people will 
gain from this warm and enthusiastic 
account of how the first bookmobile came 
to a huge county in Arizona and how it 
was received: 

How To ButLp A FIRE 
(By Patricia Paylore, assistant librarian of 
the University of Arizona in Tucson) 

It was 7:46 in the morning as I pulled over 
beside the bookmobile parked in front of 
the Tucson Public Library and Phyllis leaned 
out to call, “Let's go!” 

The handsome young man at the wheel 
leaned out and called back, “You're late!” 

We were. One minute. 

But except for the very beginning we kept 
to our schedule for the next 3 days and 400 
miles while we took the new Pima County 
bookmobile on a demonstration tour of 
neighboring Cochise County. In the belief 
that our experience might prove useful to 
other librarians, I should like to tell the story 
of how this idea began and how we worked 
it out. 

Cochise County in the extreme southeast- 
ern corner of Arizona has an area of over 
4 million acres, but with a population of only 
1 person to every 5 square miles. There are 
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2 libraries supported entirely by a large min. 
ing company, and 2 other small women’s 
club libraries. There is not a cent of tax 
money spent for libraries anywhere in the 
county. Into this bookless wilderness Don. 
ald Powell, past president of the Arizona 
State Library Association and a colleague of 
mine on the University of Arizona Library 
staff, and I, the new president of the associa. 
tion, had gone in September 1953 to talk 
to a countywide mecting of homemakers’ 
councils, 

On the way home we conceived the idea of 
taking a new bookmobile, which we knew the 
Tucson Public Library had on order, through 
Cochise County to show its people exactly 
what we had been talking about for years, 
This conception so intrigued us that we could 
not wait for morning, but called Gertrude 
Burt, librarian of the Tucson Public Library 
from a pay station on the outskirts of Tucson 
that same night. Did she think it was a good 
idea? Would she let us take it before it 
was put into service here? As a member of 
the executive board of the association, would 
she approve of using association funds to 
finance the trip? To all of these inquiries 
we got unqualified and enthusiastic affirma- 
tion. 

During the next 2 months, I got associa. 
tion approval of such expenses as we might 
incur, permission of the Tucson Public Li- 
brary Board, and authority from the Tucson 
city manager. A pleasant correspondence 
with the Gerstenslager Co. ensued. 

At my request, Gerstenslager sent a glossy 
print of the bookmobile, with the great seal 
of the city of Tuscon and library service to 
Pima County already painted on the panel. 
The only drawback to our use of the cut 
was that it showed the vehicle parked in 
the snows of Wooster, Ohio. Fortunately 
for our relations with the Tucson Chamber 
of Commerce, this background disappeared 
in the mats which we had made up for news- 
paper publicity. 

This had all taken weeks, and it was now 
late January. 

Two wires to Gerstenslager finally brought 
the actual delivery date: Monday, March 1, 
1954. Now that this definite information 
was ours, the schedule was worked out, day 
by day, hour by hour. Stories and the cut 
went out to every weekly newspaper in Co- 
chise County. Similar stories, with dates 
and hours, were sent to all radio stations in 
the county. Responsibility for our visit was 
vested in some local library-minded citizens 
in each community where stops were to be 
made. To the mayors of the larger in- 
corporated cities we sent letters asking them 
to be our epecial guests, and only inci- 
dentally asking for permission to park on 4 
public street. Blue ribbon letters went to 
each member of the Cochise County Board 
of Supervisors, urging them to visit the book- 
mobile when it was in their district. The 
four librarians in the county were also ap- 
prised of our plans. 

Since Gerstenslager’s insurance on the 
bookmobile was in effect until the city of 
Tucson took possession, which it was not to 
do until after the trip, it was necessary only 
for the association to take out a policy on 
the book stock. Accordingly, we had a 3-day 
policy for €10,000 written, with the Tucson 
Public Library as beneficiary, and the associa- 
tion paying the premium. 

Monday, March 1: Mrs. Burt telephoned 
me just before noon, her voice shaking with 
excitement. “It’s here,” was all she said. 
“I’m coming,” was all I could muster in re- 
ply. When I got downtown, there it was, 
parked by the library, the most beautiful 
sight I had ever seen in my life. 

I brought three student assistants from the 
university library and, together with the 
public library staff, they worked all after- 
noon and into the evening stocking the 
bookmobile from the collection which had 
been prepared during the previous weeks by 
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the librarian who would take it into Pima 
County after our tour. I went back after 
supper to take a last look, and began to 
worry about there being too many children’s 
books. I thought of some special titles I 
wanted to take with us. By 11 o’clock that 
night I had 2 huge cartons of university 
liorary books packed in the back seat of 
my car. Then I went home and tried 
desperately to think of any detail I had 
forgotten. 

Tuesday, March 2: The man who was to 
be the driver, after it was put into service 
at home, went along the next morning to 
learn how to handle it on the road. Phyllis— 
of the University of Arizona library stati— 
and I led the wayin my car. At the bottom 
of the hill, where we drop down into the 
San Pedro Valley just outside Benson, our 
first stop, we pulled off the road and trans- 
ferred the university books I had picked out 
the night before to the bookmobile’s shelves, 
then drove on and parked in front of the 
post office on the main street exactly at 
g o'clock. Where was our welcoming com- 
mittee? There was no one in sight. The 
minutes dragged by. A young woman ap- 
peared around the corner and approached. 
I invited her to come in and see the books. 

“Honey, I’m too tired,” she explained 
kindly, “I’ve been waitin’ table all night and 
I just want to get home to bed.” 

Half of our allotted time for Benson was 
gone. A woman went by with a 10-year-old 
' boy in tow. He dragged his feet as I inter- 
cepted them, cast a longing glance at our 
open door. His mother gave his arm a 
» vigorous yank. . “Come on, we’re in a hurry.” 
"| They disappeared, and I was mrad—at her, 
> and at me, too. Maybe my approach was 
© wrong. A man came by. He laughed when 
» we invited him in. “I’m from California, just 
» going through. I know all about book- 
' mobiles. They’re wonderful.” But he came 
in anyhow, and we all felt better. 

Our official delegation arrived, finally, the 











* entire board of the local women’s club li- 

» brary. “But we have a library,” they pro- 

» tested. “Thank God for that,” I told them 

» as fervently as I could, and went on to ex- 

' plain that a countywide library service, mo- 

» bile or not, would strengthen their own li- 

a brary as well as provide books for their 

| neighbors up and down the river in St. David, 
© Pomerene, Cascabel. This was the beginning 
BP of the fear that we met in all four library 
> towns in the county: that additional service 
| would somehow jeopardize their own au- 
| tonomy. We hope we allayed this misunder- 

» standing, for without the existing libraries 

» we could not hope to extend service to the 

» real hinterland. 

p In Dragoon, a forgotten way-station of the 

| Southern Pacific Railroad deep in the granite 

foothills of Cochise’s stronghold, cut off from 
| the world by the new highway miles to the 

» west, we made our second stop. The post- 

| mistress, a veritable Madame LaFarge, was 

» suspicious when I asked if we might park 

» inher yard for a half hour. While she sized 

» me up, I asked innocently: ‘Whatever be- 

» came of that old shed up on the hill there?” 

_ Her jaw sagged slightly. “You remember 

® that old shed?” 

‘ “Sure. I slept in there one Fourth of July 
night about 20 years ago. The river was up 
and we couldn’t get through.” I was laconic. 
But I remembered more vividly than I dared 
tell her the wondrous and frightening beauty 
of that wild night with the rain roaring 
down on the tin roof of that shed and the 
thunder growling through the hills and the 
lightning splitting the sky open with its 

> Own special kind of fireworks. 

ie The shed won the day for us. While my 

» companions parked, I drove off to find the 

' President of the local woman’s club, which 
was sponsoring us in Dragoon. There I dis- 


covered to my horror that we were not ex- 
pected until the next day. When I protested, 
she showed me my own letter stating plainly: 

Wednesday, March 3.” Alas, for my care- 


ie 


a” 
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lessness in not proofreading letters! By the 
time she and I got back to the bookmobile, 
there was a small crowd gathered, thanks 
to madame’s husband who had telephoned 
around to neighboring ranches to spread the 
word of our premature arrival . 


One sunbonneted lady, with trowel still in» 


hand, was particularly forceful in her ex- 
pression of their need. “We had a library 
in the club,” she told us, “just stuff people 
around here had given us. In 2 months 
everybody in Dragoon had read everything. 
Then we lost interest in it. Can you blame 
us?” This was our cue to explain how a 
Cochise County bookmobile would bring 
fresh bookstock on each trip. Our audience 
was awed. Different books every time? Our 
discussion was interrupted by a little shriek 
of delight from the rear. We all rushed back 
and found one of our visitors holding in her 
trembling hands the complete button book. 
She looked at Phyllis with her eyes round 
and shining, as though she were almost 
afraid to open it. “A whole book about but- 
tons. Oh, can I keep it for a while?” And 
this was the beginning of the hard part: to 
bring books to people but not let them have 
them. 

And yet, in a way, this was what we were 
trying to do. Show them the way, make 
them mad, if necessary, that they didn’t 
have libraries, tempt them, hold out the bait, 
then reluctantly withdraw it. 

Our schedule was inexorable. We drove off 
on time, leaving them standing there in the 
dusty road looking after us with we knew 
not what mixed emotions. 

When we stopped at the town of Cochise 
later, a homemakers’ group, the Progressive 
Pioneers Club, met us in the schoolyard. 
While Phyllis talked to them about assessed 
valuations, bonded indebtedness, and mill- 
tax revenue, I went in and arranged with the 
principal of the school to bring the classes 
through. We ate lunch in relays in the 
school kitchen as the guests of the principal 
and his teacher-wife, while the other half 
of the team talked to the children. When I 
came back to relieve Phyllis I found her sur- 
rounded and besieged by a swarm of loving 
kids. 

“Miss Ball. Miss Ball. 
book about Daniel Boone. 
about him in history. 

“Say, my old man would like this. 
raising quarter horses.” 

A woman from the club, who had been 
literally pushed out by the children called in 
to us: “Got anything in there about how to 
get rid of jack rabbits?” 

“No, but give me your name and we'll send 
you something as son as we get home.” 

The bell rang and the children went out 
slowly, reluctantly. “How soon will you be 
back?” 

‘As soon as you get one of your own down 
here. Tell daddy about it tonight, will you?” 

We took time out to renew our lipstick, 
then drove on with stops in Willcox, Bowie, 
and San Simon before returning to Willcox 
for the night. In Willcox, as in Benson, there 
was a library, and people were hard to inter- 
est. Arrangements had been made locally to 
park in front of the club library, but when 
no one came to visit us, we drove back onto 
the main street. The mayor owned a service 
station. We thought it would be politic to 
get some gas from him. But he was away 
for the afternoon. We went on to a station 
whose credit card I carried. While the gas 
foamed into the cavernous tank of the book- 
mobile, I told the attendant our troubles. 
He laughed. “Lady, you just park anywhere 
you want for as long as you want. I’m on 
the city council.” Our luck was still with us. 

In Bowie, our arrangements broke down. 
No one expecting us. No one to meet us. 
But the school principal where we went said 
finally, “It’s just about mail call. Why don’t 
you go park by the post office?’”’ We did, and 
had one of our best stops. Everybody in 
town was down for mail and they streamed 


Look, I found a 
We learned all 


He’s 
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through in a continual line, We had to coax 
only one person in, and when he found a 
book on automotive repairs, we had to coax 
him to leave, for we were slaves to our sched- 
ule, 

WARM RECEPTION 


In San Simon, the whole town was out to 
meet us, led by an elderly woman of consid- 
erable energy. We found them on the trip, 
usually one to a community, the driving, 
doing women who refuse to bog down in the 
morass of rural intellectual inertia. When 
Phyllis tried to get the woman’s husband to 
come in, he balked and said he couldn’t read. 
After Phyllis had appealed to his wife, she 
threw back her head and laughed. “Him?” 
she gasped finally, “why, he’s nothin’ but an 
old cowboy.” Undaunted by this bit of in- 
formation, Phyllis took him by the arm and 
led him to the corner, where she pulled down 
Winchester, the Gun That Won the West. 
He looked from it to her and back again, and 
then opened it eagerly. Couldn’t read? No, 
that’s just the way of old-time cowboys. 

As we left San Simon I noticed in my rear- 
view mirror that the bookmobile was stopped 
at a service station. I stopped, too, and 
waited a moment. The delay stretched on. 
Fearing trouble, I turned around and pulled 
up beside it. As I started to call out to the 
driver, Phyllis put her finger to her lips. 
Marvin was giving our spiel to the garage 
owner. We sat in quiet amazement while we 
heard him telling his audience of two what 
it was, how it worked, why we’d brought it, 
and how they could have one, too. He told 
us later he had stopped for some minor ad- 
justment on the air filter, and just thought 
he ought not to waste the opportunity. 
Whoever said it first, that getting library 
extension was like getting religion, was right. 

Back in Willcox that night we were too 
tired to do much more than figure out that 
we'd driven nearly 200 miles, made 6 stops, 
that 79 adults had signed our guest book, 
that about 70 children had gone through 
at Cochise, and that we wished we were 15 
years younger. 

Early the next morning we met Donald 
Powell and John Thayer, of the University 
of Arizona Library staff, 15 miles west of 
Willcox where the road down through the 
Sulphur Springs Valley turns south off the 
highway. Phyllis drove on with Don, and 
John got in with me. I briefed him on the 
previous day’s adventures as we drove past 
the great dry lake mirage, past the ghost 
town of Pearce, past the sere cattle ranges, 
past the Dragoon Mountains where the spirits 
of Apaches are ever present. This was his- 
torical Arizona, and everywhere we had been 
people had asked us, “Do you have Blood 
Brother? Oh, yes, we’ve read it, we just 
wondered if you had it.” And they’d pick 
it up and handle it lovingly, wishing, per- 
haps, as I always do when I see it, that we 
could read it again for the first magic time. 

We missed the turnoff to Webb, and had 
to backtrack. There was nothing there but 
a former schoolhouse converted into the 
residence of the principal of the union school 
which we would visit later. His wife was 
there, and invited John and me in while 
she telephoned to see if she could round up 
some visitors for us. In the end, she was 
our only guest at Webb, but she was appre- 
ciative, and more important, influential in 
the community. 

A few miles farther on, we stopped at the 
Elfrida Union High School. It had turned 
cold and blustery, and the students were 
waiting indoors for us, their faces pressed 
anxiously against the windows as we swung 
into the driveway. 

We waved and they waved back, relief 
flooding their faces. They came through by 
classes, varied in their interests and re- 
sponses like any typical crowd of teen-agers. 
Some of the boys were more interested in 
the construction of the bookmobile itself 
than in the books it carried. At first we 
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were puzzled by the quietness. Then sud- 
denly John took a book off the shelf and 
offered it to one of our younger guests. 
“Here, wouldn’t you like to look at it?” 
She looked at John, then at her teacher in 
the background, and then at the book. 
“May I?” So that was it. Their teachers 
had told them not to touch the books. We 
protested, and suddenly bedlam broke loose, 
and we relaxed. 
SOURCE DRIED UP 


There was a subtle difference between 
these adolescents and the younger children 
in Cochise, a difference besides their ages. I 
think Phyllis put her finger on it when she 
observed that, whereas the little ones on the 
previous day were eager for more books to 
expand the new experience of learning to 
read, the Elfrida teen-agers were already 
spoiled for reading by the very lack of op- 
portunity to read. Their source of reading 
pleasure had dried up, and with it the 
pleasure of reading. 

Donald had brought a big thermos of cof- 
fee from Tucson, and we all gathered in the 
bookmobile and drank it black and scalding 
while we assessed the trip and our experi- 
ences, went over our Cochise County statis- 
tics, with which we had come armed, to be 
sure we had the information ready against 
any possible question, then pushed on into 
the stronghold of political opposition to our 
statewide library extension agency bill which 
had been defeated in the last legislature. 
Behind us was the explosive meeting at 1 
little way-stop which shall be nameless, 
where 3 women only were on hand. But 
what women. One, the postmaster, as she 
insisted she was, was Irish and buxom. And 
hot tempered, as we found out. She was in- 
dignant over the countrywide paternalism 
emanating from the company offices in 
Douglas-Bisbee that made it impossible for 
anyone outside those cities’ limits to borrow 
books from the Copper Queen libraries, but 
at the same time prevented State aid to 
rural libraries. “If they want to be slaves in 
town, let ’em,” she sputtered. “But we don’t 
need to take it out here. We're free and in- 
dependent and just as good as town folks.” 

I winced, hearing my own words thrown 
back at me from scores of rural communities 
throughout the State where I had preached 
this gospel for years: that country people 
were first-class citizens, too, entitled to the 
intellectual and educational privileges of 
their city brethren. I had exhorted them 
abstractly. But to the postmaster this was 
a personal pragmatic situation. And now 
we had brought her something to fight for. 
She and her companions, who were an ex- 
cellent foil for her, climbed down the steps 
and stood there for a moment, looking up 
at us. 

“If you believe in the meaning of this,” I 
told them gravely, “you can bring it about. 
It won't be easy and it won’t be free, but it’ll 
be worth it.” They nodded soberly as Marvin 
swung the big truck back on to the highway. 

On south we drove, past the end of the 
Swisshelm Mountains, past the peach or- 
chards and the chili fields, saw the Chirica- 
huas disappear behind us, saw the open 
range take over. It was dry, dry, and we 
said maybe if it rained on the trip, people 
would think we’d brought it and that would 
be a good omen. 

In Douglas, as in Benson and Willcox, our 
visitors found it hard to think beyond the 
city limits. But a representative sent to 
town by her homemaker’s council in an out- 
lying district pumped John dry while the 
rest of us went to lunch. When we got 
back her little notebook was crammed with 
facts, figures, suggestions, ideas But we 
worked on the town people, too, because 
we knew we had to have their support. 
We told the story, over and over, a little 
emphasis here on one thing, a little more 
there on another, depending on our listener. 
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But all in all, the visits to the towns de- 
pressed us each time, and we were glad to be 
on the road again, as the sky lowered and 
the temperature dropped. 

At Double Adobe, a country school sur- 
rounded by ranching and farming country, 
a sharp drizzle had set in but there to meet 
us were all the children, lined up in the 
rain-soaked schoolyard. There was some- 
thing pathetic about all this, and we never 
failed to be touched immeasurably by the 
sight of those faces turned in our direction, 
eager, anxious, wondering. While I talked 
to several of the parents who had come over 
to share our visit with their children, the 
boys talked with the teachers, and Phyllis 
took on the kids. One little girl stayed 
through the parade of several classes, sit- 
ting in the corner trying not to take up too 
much room, while she finished a Jenny Lin- 
sky book. We risked being late in Bisbee, 
our next stop, while we stalled to give her 
time to come to the end. 

In Bisbee, Phyllis and I left the bookmo- 
bile to John and Don for the third and last 
day. They made stops in the San Rafael 
Valley, at storied Tombstone, and at St. 
David and Pomerene back in the San Pedro 
Valley, and brought the bookmobile back 
to Tucson late Thursday afternoon. Their 
experiences were similar to ours in the prob- 
lems that were discussed, the reactions of 
various types of visitors, and the questions 
that were raised and answered. 

The bookmobile went to the garage for 
servicing and cleaning. We sorted out the 
university books the next afternoon, and 
then I reported fully on the trip to Mrs. 
Burt. The expense account which I sub- 
mitted to the association was as follows: 


Insurance on book stock 
Engraving cut for publicity 
Gas and oil 

Garage servicing and washing 
Per diem expenses for 2 cars 
Telegrams 


We made some mistakes: too many chil- 
dren’s books, too many copies of the same 
children’s book, too many readers; not nearly 
enough adult informational books. In spite 
of everything we had done in advance, pub- 
licity in one newspaper came out a week after 
we had been and gone, and in another almost 
2 weeks ahead of time so that everybody 
had forgotten all about it by the time we 
arrived. I had given one stop the wrong 
date, but we consoled ourselves by saying 
it was better to be a day early than a day 
late. 

We had some failures: In spite of our invi- 
tations, not a single county supervisor vis- 
ited us, and only one mayor. 

But it was in the faces and voices of those 
who did welcome us that we felt we had suc- 
ceeded in some measure. The final measure 
will be known only when Cochise County 
holds a successful tax election to finance its 
own county library system. Inquiries are 
coming in, and we have had reports of 
action taken by various groups who vis- 
ited us. 

The smoke has cleared away and we can 
see at least that the kindling has caught 
fire. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only whon the same shall be accom 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printep 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inqu 
from Congress shali submit therewith ay 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the | 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o@ 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, § 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). j 

Printing and binding for Congress, whey 
recommended to be done by the Committe 
on Printing of either House, shall be so reg 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fisca 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p: 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when ” 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALB 


Additional copies of Government publica 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authoriz 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gore 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gove 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re 
spective department of establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSIONAL Recor is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printé | 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thered 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas? 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the REcorp, 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Edward 
Niartin, of Pennsylvania, at the Eastern 
Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address I delivered at last 
Saturday’s commencement exercises at 
the Eastern Baptist College at St. Davids, 


Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD 
MarTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE EASTERN 
BaPrist COLLEGE, St. Davins, Pa., May 28, 
1955 
I deeply appreciate the high honor of be- 

ing invited to address you this morning. 

Never in the history of our country has the 
place of our colleges been as important as 
it is today. 

We cannot praise too highly the tremen- 
dous contribution of the small colleges of 
America toward the maintenance of the 
American way of life. If we are to continue 
as a land of liberty and opportunity the 
small colleges must be preserved and pro- 
tected. 

They must be supported on a financial 
basis adequate to sustain their historic part 
in developing leadership for our country. 

They must be kept free from dependence 
upon government. They must be kept free 
from bureaucratic regimentation and con- 
trol. They must have freedom in their cul- 
tural, spiritual, and academic policies. 

The small colleges of America are the 
guardians of the religious tradition in educa- 
tion. They have produced leaders in busi- 
hess and industry, science, education, mili- 
tary affairs, government, and the church. 

No dictator will rise among us so long as 
our small colleges teach young men and 
young women to lead clean, decent, God- 
fearing lives and to appreciate the real 
Meaning of patriotic Americanism. 

We live in a time of desperate challenge. 
Great problems confront us. 

Your generation will be called upon to 
assume responsibilities of vast magnitude. 
You will be called upon to assume the bur- 
den of a world torn by two conflicting 
ideologies, 

One preaches the Word of God, sustained 
and Strengthened by faith in the divine 
teachings of the Holy Bible. 
ne plots in darkness to enslave 
aes er a cruel tyranny that denies 
a ‘ would tear down all that we hold 

ed. 

— ae in freedom under God as the 

Shy to oan uman progress. That philoso- 

and eS we adhere, upholds the dignity 

Sanctity of the individual. The other 
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would destroy all freedom and all religion 
except worship of the state. In the Com- 
munist philosophy the individual exists only 
to serve the purposes of the government. 

Within the lifetime of all of us here today 
revolutionary changes have taken place. 

The swift pace of modern scientific de- 
velopment has touched upon every aspect of 
human activity. The old concepts of time 
and space have been swept away. Research 
into the secrets of nature has made possible 
the destruction of civilization should the 
world become involved in total war. 

I bring these grim facts to your attention 
only to emphasize my firm belief that the 
future of mankind depends upon a clear 
understanding of the eternal and un- 
changing truths that govern the destinies of 
men and nations. 

Let us, therefore, consider some things 
about the American Government and the 
American way of life. 

‘The Founding Fathers erected a great land- 
mark in human progress when they pro- 
claimed that the right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” are divine endow- 
ments, bestowed upon all mnkind by the 
Creator of the universe. They built the 
foundation of our Republic on faith in God. 
They placed their reliance upon the ideals 
that have guided men of good will on the 
path of honor and righteousness since the 
dawn of Christianity. 

Their plan embraced the fundamentai 
proposition that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

They knew, however, from their profound 
study of history, that great democracies of 
the past had failed because the moral fiber 
of the people had become undermined by 
greed and corruption—because the people 
demanded their rights but failed to ap- 
preciate their obligations. 

They knew that tyranny and dictatorship 
had always overwhelmed free people who 
ignored the sound principle that government 
has nothing to give except that which it first 
takes from the people. 

They feared that the people through their 
own votes would rob the Public Treasuries— 
that they would fail to recognize that no gov- 
ernment can give security—that anything 
given by government is counterbalanced by 
some loss of freedom. 

Therefore, in framing the Constitution, the 
Founding Fathers sought to protect the 
rights and personal liberty of every individ- 
ual from oppression by government and by 
their own acts. They established a consti- 
tutional Republic under which the people 
govern through their duly elected represent- 
atives. They adopted a Bill of Rights, 
placing definite limitations on the power of 
the chosen representatives of the people. 

These fundamentals of the American sys- 
tem of government are well known to you. 
I mention them only because I believe that 
the principles and precepts of the Founding 
Fathers should be told over and over again 
until every citizen, young and old, under- 
stands and appreciates what America means 
and the reasons for its greatness. 

As graduates of a fine, Christian college 
you are qualified by background, education, 
and experience to take leadership in the big 
job of teaching Americans the reasons we 
have become such a powerful Nation. 

We must teach the glories of the American 
way of life and what it has accomplished. 


We must arouse among our people a deeper 
recognition of personal responsibility for 
good government. We must teach our people 
to be self-reliant, tolerant, and unselfish. 

Our people should be taught in the school- 
room, from the lecture platform, the pulpit, 
the legislative halls, and the courts the dif- 
ference between our republican form of gov- 
ernment and the Communist system of So- 
viet Russia. 

We must emphasize that freedom of the 
individual, as ordained by God, is the firm 
foundation of our national strength. 

Americans are guided by the sacred prin- 
ciples of their religious faith. In the Com- 
munist philosophy there is no God; there- 
fore there is no morality, no truth, no honor, 
no justice. 

In the United States we the people are the 
Government. In Soviet Russia the people 
are ruled by the iron hand of tyranny. They 
have no choice, no voice, and no vote. They 
have no rights, no privileges, no freedom. 

Under our Republic, government is the 
servant of the people. Under the distorted 
concepts of godless communism, government 
is the absolute master of the people—the 
will of the dictator is all powerful. 

Many reasons have been advanced to ex- 
plain why the United States has become such 
a great and powerful country. If we make 
an analysis, we find that we have no more 
intelligence. We have no greater natural 
resources. We have less territory than many 
of the competing nations. 

Then why is it that-in 200 years we have 
carved out of a wilderness a nation that is 
the world leader in material, cultural, and 
spiritual attainment? 

Why is it that with only about one-sixth 
of the world’s population and territory, we 
produce one-third of the world’s goods? 

To my mind, it can all be summed up in 
the fact that we have freedom of the in- 
dividual—that here the dignity of man is 
recognized because he was created in the 
image of God. 

Recognizing those ideals, we have lived 
under a system of government which has 
left personal ability and productive capacity 
unshackled. It gives to each man the re- 
wards of his ingenuity and hard work. 

There is another side. A great thinker 
once was asked why North America has ad- 
vanced so much more in material progress 
than South America. South America, as 
you know, has some of the richest natural 
resources ever uncovered in the world. They 
have hard-working people. The answer was 
that those who came to South America were 
in search of gold, while those who settled 
North America were searching for God. 

We are so fortunate that our country was 
built on the everlasting premise that God 
is sovereign and that the law comes from 
God. 

In all the history of our country, great 
men—dedicated men of the cloth—have 
preached the word of God and the way of 
Christ. 

There have always been great preachers 
to stand in the pulpits and guide the spir- 
itual lives of our people. 

There have always been church leaders 
and educators of great moral courage to fight 
against evil conditions that bring corrup- 
tion into private lives and public affairs. 
Those men knew that the moral standards 
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of government cannot rise above the spir- 
itual strength of the individual citizen. 

They did not hesitate to take an active 
part in public affairs and to fight for clean, 
decent, honest government in order to pro- 
tect the liberties of the people. 

They taught that obedience to the laws of 
God and man is the foundation of good 
citizenship. 

No matter what career you may choose as 
your life work, I suggest that you study the 
lives and achievements of the great teachers 
and preachers who dared to fight for the 
principles of government in which they be- 
lieved. Their example of militant Chris- 
tianity can guide us today in meeting our 
duties and responsibilities as Americans. 

I ask you to remember that religious duty 
and civic duty are interwoven. 

Without the sustaining power of religion 
the United States could never have become 
the greatest and most powerful Nation of 
all time. 

Without religion the blessings of freedom 
which we now take for granted could never 
have been ours. 

Through religion unity of purpose was 
achieved; the will to help one another was 
strengthened. 

Without religion there can be no lasting 
peace. 

We must develop a stronger and more will- 
ing spirit of public service, civic-minded- 
ness and moral leadership. We all should 
take part in government. 

You all know about the three R’s in early 
education—reading ’riting, and ‘rithmetic. 

here have now been added three more 
R’s—reality, responsibility, and reverence. 

Things in the world are real. Let each of 
us prepare to do something to make a better 
world. Let us accept our full share of re- 
sponsibility in our communities, the State, 
the Nation, in civic affairs, and in the church. 
We must appreciate decency, courtesy, and 
reverence. 

If we are to retain our individual free- 
dom, all Americans must be alert. We must 
realize that it is our Government. 

What endangers our Government? 

It is bigness. Twenty-five years ago we had 
600,000 employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Today, even after a reduction of 
200,000, we have 2,300,000 on the Federal 
payroll. The cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment 25 years ago was $3 billion a year. It 
is now $67 billion. The national debt 25 
years ago was $25 billions. It is now $280 
billion. 

In 15 years private and public debt in the 
United States has multiplied by three. 

hese are things which should have your 
attention because the solvency and Stability 
of our Government has a direct relationship 
to freedom of religion and the progress of 
education. 

But regardless of American shortcomings, 
we are the hope of the world. In our prayers 
let us thank God that we are Americans. 

In closing let me recall the words of Wood- 
row Wilson who said, and I quote: 

“Freedom and free institutions cannot 
long be maintained by any people who do 
not understand the nature of their govern- 
ment.” 

For a better understanding of the nature 
of the American Government, let us teach 
that the three great supports in the tripod 
upholding the American way of life are: 

1. Faith in God, in ourselves and in our 
fellow men. 

2. Faith in our constitutional form of 
Government. 

3. Faith in our plan of economy. 

You can serve our country by teaching 
Americans what our Government really is 
and what American freedom means to us 
and to the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday night, May 28, it was my privilege 
to deliver an address broadcast from 
station WGN, Chicago, as a part of a 
regular series of reports to people of the 
Midwest. 

My subject was the program of the 
84th Congress for its 1st session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this talk be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS’ PROGRAM FoR 1955 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, over station WGN, Chicago, May 
29, 1955) 

I would like to talk to you tonight about 
the work of your United States Congress in 
Washington. 

I am going to set forth the things which 
I think your Senators and Representatives 
should be doing in the months remaining 
in this first session of the 84th Congress. 

I am going to spell ort a detailed legisla- 
tive program. 

I will tell you the bills that I am per- 
sonally for; how I intend to vote on them. 

I will mention such important subjects 
as— 

The problem of the city person and the 
farmer; 

Problems of national defense; the mat- 
ter of small business; 

The problems of our young people and of 
our old people; the health of America, and 
many other issues. 


I’M FOR IKE’S PROGRAM 


Basically, I am for the legislative program 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is a forward- 
looking, dynamic program. 

It conforms to the best principles of the 
Republican Party—but it is big enough, 
broad enough—to win the enthusiastic sup- 
port of millions of independent voters as well. 

What America wants is an All-American 
program, not just a Republican program. 
And that is what Dwight D. Eisenhower of- 
fers. 

America doesn’t believe in extremeism of 
the right or extremeism of the left. 

It doesn’t believe in stand-pat reaction or 
in wild-eyed radicalism. 

America wants stability; it wants con- 
tinuity; but it wants a modern program for 
the future, it doesn’t want narrow-minded 
partisanship. 

In domestic affairs, America wants Eisen- 
hower moderation. In international affairs, 
it wants Eisenhower leadership in the world- 
wide alliance aganst communism. 

Now let’s get down to cases on what Con- 
gress’ program should include. 


INVINCIBLE DEFENSE 


Now, first and foremost, is the matter of 
adequate defense. The No. 1 challenge to 
the Congress is the survival—I repeat—the 
survival—of America in the face of the 
worldwide Communist peril. 

That is why Congress should closely eval- 
uate and strengthen the present and future 
adequacy of our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
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In this dangerous atomic age, we cannot be 
“second best.” 

The Soviet Union is making alarmin 
progress in her atomic development, in her 
long-range bombers. 

And, so, I am personally in favor of accel}. 
erating our most crucial military programs 
I think that we must still further strengthen 
our United States strategic aviation, h 
and medium jet bombers. 

I think that we should speed Up our effort 
for the development of intercontinenta] Mis- 
siles, both guided missiles and so-called bale 
listic missiles. 

I think that we should speed UP OUr pro. 
gram for atomic development—for nuclear. 
powered ships, above the sea and below the 
sea. 

I think we should speed up our research 
into atomic powered airplanes. 

I don’t believe in wasting a dime, but I do 
believe that every single cent which is nec- 
essary for the most modern American ¢e. 
fense and offense should and will be paid, 
Why? Because, it is a matter of our ow 
survival. 
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STANDBY CONTROL POWERS 

That is why we've got to get civil-defense 
“on the road.” 

It is why we've got to pass standby con. 
trol powers for any emergency which may 
arise. I don’t believe in leaving plans un- 
made until the last minute—when it may 
prove too late. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Now, secondly, on problems right here at 
home, I want to turn to the problem of 
young people and old people. 

This session of Congress, in my judgment, 
should not close without passing juvenile 
delinquency control legislation. I person- 
ally have sponsored such bills, I think that 
it is essential that a comprehensive program 
be set up so as to end the situation which 
has arisen with an appalling number of 
youngsters getting into trouble. 

As a matter of fact, a million of our chil- 
dren are getting into trouble with the law 
every year. A third of a million end up in 
the Nation’s courts. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
youngsters of America aren’t fundamentally 
sound and wholesome. On the contrary, 95 
percent of our youngsters never get into 
trouble at all. But the 5 percent that do 
get into trouble, merit our careful attention. 

So, we need strong coordinated action, by 
home, church and school, by Federal, State, 
and local governments to help protect our 
young people. As a member of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, I 
pledge my continued efforts toward those 
ends, : 

OLD-AGE SECURITY 


Now, I want to turn to the other end of 
the age scale. I want to turn to the prob- 
lems of our old folks. 

Ten percent of our population 1s aged 65 
years or older. Too many of our old people 
find themselves on the scrap heap, s0 to 
speak. They can’t find jobs because of 
prejudice against old age. They have prob- 
lems of inadequate recreation, of health; 
they have problems of housing. 

That is why I am a cosponsor of legislation 
to set up a new commission on the problems 
of the aged. 

I think old people are a great human re- 
source which we can ill afford to squander. 

I think that men’s and women's older 
years can be their best years. I recall the 
words of the poet: “Grow old with me; the 
best is yet to be.” 

I think that there ts no real limitation 
on man. Chronological age does not matter 
one bit compared to men’s thinking and their 
spirit. As we are young at heart, we are 
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young in mind and body, and I am for a 
square break for old folks. 

That is why I’ve introduced bills to liberal- 
{ze social security. It is why I’ve offered 
the Wiley bill to extend old-age pensions to 

vs at law. 
> ae I’m in favor of giving higher 
incentive to older folks to continue to work 
in their later years, without losing their 
modest pensions. 
RAISE MINIMUM WAGE 

Now, let me turn to the problems of the 
aboring man. 
ge that the minimum wage ought to 
be increased. Right now it is only 75 cents 
an hour. 

There is an unfortunate tendency for 
industries to shift from the North to the 
South merely to get the benefit of cheaper 
wage rates in Dixie. 

Now, I am for fair competition between 
sections and States. But I have seen indus- 
tries pack up and leave my own State of 
Wisconsin and leave other Midwestern States, 
and I certainly don’t want to see more of 
them leave our Northern States because of 
unfair southern wage differentials. 

I think workers in the South are entitled 
to decent wages, “The laborer is worthy of 
is hire.” 

, And I think workers in Wisconsin, as well 
as in Illinois or in other States, are entitled 
toa decent minimum wage. You can’t raise 
a family these days on $30 or so a week for 
a 40-hour week, and so I definitely believe 
that the minimum wage should be increased. 


PROTECTING CONSUMERS 


I've referred thus far to the problems of 
defense, of old people and young people and 
workers. 

Now, what about the consumer? I am in 
favor of definite protection of the consumer. 

That is why I will continue to fight against 
the effort which would destroy controls over 
natural gas. If these controls were de- 
stroyed, natural-gas rates—which are already 
high—would skyrocket. That must not hap- 


pen. It will not happen, if consumers get 
busy and write to the Congress, urging fair 
protection and fair controls on gas rates. 


JUSTICE FOR THE FARMER 


Now, what about the farmer? There are 
several key points I want to mention as re- 
gards the farm program. 

First of all, I believe that farm parity 
should be increased. I think that the 
farmer’s income has been nosediving, and 
that the time has come—in the national in- 
terest—to halt that nosedive. 

I think that the dairyman has been having 
& particularly serious problem making ends 
meet. And I see no reason why the dairy- 
man should not get the same amount of 
parity return as do the producers of the so- 
called six basic crops. 

After all, there is nothing more basic nor 
more essential than milk: nature’s first food, 
nature’s best food. 

And I think that it is a shame that some 
of our dairy farmers have had to sell out, 


have had to auction off their livestock and 
close their farms. 

The dairyman is entitled to a just price, 
as are other United States farmers. 

Toward that end, I have introduced a bill 
to establisn in Madison, Wis., the capital of 


my State, a dairy research laboratory. I 
think that such a laboratory could prove a 
tremendous boon for the dairymen of our 
Country, and for every American as well. 

It could help improve America’s health; it 
could help improve the stability of our dairy 
Industry. And that is why I have intro- 
— the bill for a dairy research laboratory, 
cone my listeners will give it their 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Ny 


ua 'w, what about the problem of the small- 
eusiness man? 
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On June 30, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will die unless it is renewed. 

I am very definitely in favor of renewal of 
this agency’s authority to exist. If any- 
thing, we need more small businesses in 
America, rather than fewer. 

As you and I know, there is a tendency 
toward mergers in our country today. There 
is a tendency for more and more relatively 
large corporations to swallow up smaller ones. 

In addition, right now, tax rates tend to 
discriminate against the small businessman. 
He can’t raise sufficient capital. And if he 
earns a profit, he can’t keep it, because Uncle 
Sam grabs it up. 

I think that the Federal Small Business 
Administration can do and has done a vital 
job, to protect smaller enterprises, and that 
is why I am very definitely in favor of con- 
tinuing it. 

SEAWAY CHANNELS 


Now, what about the problem of internal 
improvements in our country? 

One of the most important such problems 
is the matter of the Great Lakes connecting 
channels. This is the legislation for $100 
million to, in effect, complete the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

By enacting this bill, by deepening the 
connecting channels, above Lake Erie, we 
will have a 2,400 mile long artery into the 
heartland of the North American Continent. 

We will have a fourth great coast on the 
oceans. The Great Lakes—the heartland of 
America—will have 27-foot deep water access 
to the ports of the world. 

That is why the deepening of the con- 
necting channels—as proposed in the Wiley 
bill—must be authorized. 

Moreover, once the proposed Cal-Sag Canal 
is completed, as I believe it should be, we are 
going to see an artery right down through the 
midpart of North America, so that shipping 
can move from the Great Lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi down on the gulf coast. This, too, 
will strengthen America internally. I am 
definitely in favor, therefore, of completing 
the Calumet-Sag Waterway. 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 


Now, friends, in the few minutes remain- 
ing to me, I’ll like to mention a few of the 
other subjects which I believe your Congress 
should advance. 

Let me just refer to them briefly: 

1. Roads—The Congress should, I believe, 
enact the President’s broad-visioned program 
for highway improvement. We can’t con- 
tinue with horse and buggy roads which are 
already choked with traffic. 

2. Second, anticommunism: We should 
étrengthen our internal-security laws by 
closing certain loopholes which now exist and 
by putting more teeth into anti-Red statutes. 
That means, for example, passing the Wiley 
bill to increase the penalties against sedi- 
tious conspiracy. 

8. Third, crime: There are several key anti- 
crime bills which we of the Kefauver crime 
committee had recommended but which 
Congress has not enacted. These bills— 
against gambling, tax evasion byggangsters, 
interstate bookmaking, and the like should 
definitely be enacted without further delay. 

4. Taxes: There should be further liberal- 
{zing of the tax laws. That’s one reason why 
I’ve offered a bill to permit parents to deduct 
the heavy cost of educating their youngsters 
in college. And, too, there should be more 
tax deductions, for working mothers. 

5. Now, fifth, reservists: Congress should 
definitely provide a fairer break for our re- 
servists who have been treated very arbi- 
trarily in the past by the Pentagon. 

Many World War II veterans were called 
back into the colors for the Korean conflict 
even though other men, without any prior 
service were not.called at all. Reservists 
are the backbone of our defense and must 
be treated fairly. 

6. Education: Congress should make avail- 
able oil revenues from the rich outer Conti- 
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nental Shelf for purposes of bolstering United 
States national defense and for purposes of 
school aid. 

7. Health: Pending bills to provide a Fed- 
eral program for expansion of United States 
medical schools, training and research cen- 
ters, should definitely be enacted in the in- 
terest of better health for all. 

Meanwhile, Congress should continue its 
various investigations: 

Its probing of subversive forces. 

Its investigations of monopoly. 

Its investigations of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Its investigations of Canadian stock swin- 
dlers, a probe of frauds and racketeers, con- 
ducted in the interest of the investing public, 
which I personally have been spearheading. 

And other probes against graft and cor- 
ruption should likewise continue. 


CONCLUSION 


Well, friends, I want you to know that I’ve 
enjoyed submitting this legislative program 
to you. 

I hope that you’ve found it helpful. 

It would be a pleasure to get your reaction 
to it; just write me what you think Congress 
should do prior to its scheduled adjourn- 
ment. 

This is ALEx WILEY signing off from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Arizona Uranium Rush Started in Texas 
Family’s Backyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the beginning of the great uranium 
rush in the Four Corners area of Ari- 
zona should properly be credited to a 
Texas family. 


The story was told recently by Merl 
Hudson, writing in the Houston Chron- 
icle. Being a firm adherent of the policy 
of giving credit where credit is due, I ask 
unanimous consent that this story be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorD, so 
that the historical record of the Arizona 
uranium rush will be complete and accu- 
rate. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Whenever Eugene C. Weafer of Bryan 
reads about another big uranium strike in 
the Four Corners area of Arizona he gets 
something of a headache. Because, time was 
when his youngsters played with chunks of 
uranium ore in his front yard out there, 
and Weafer did nothing about it. 

Back in 1949, the Associated Press filed a 
story on the lonely life Weafer and his fam- 
ily led in the Four Corners area, where he 
was a teacher at Teec Nos Poc, a Navajo In- 
dian reservation. The story really started 
the headache. The gimmick was a reference 
to uranium, coupled with the statement that 
“the older (Weafer) children can identify 
ore they pick up in their own yard.” 

Not much, that, but letters began to ar- 
rive, asking questions. Then people showed 
up in Jeeps and began snooping around 
with Geiger counters. 

Talk of uranium was no news scoop to 
vanadium mining operators in that region, 
but they maintained that the ore was of a 
low grade and too difficult to mine to make 
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it profitable. Weafer was aware of this 
opinion and did not stake a claim, but ama- 
teurs deprived of this expert advice con- 
tinued to prospect. 

Soon thereafter, the Weafers returned to 
Texas. He is a teacher at Allen Academy in 
Bryan, and Mrs. Weafer directs the activities 
of their five children. There, they organized 
the National Milk Bowl for small-fry foot- 
ball games, and the Arizona sojourn could 
have remained a pleasant memory if prac- 
tically every month some national magazine 
didn’t print an exciting story about another 
amateur geologist who struck it rich in the 
Four Corners area. 

“The irony of tt all,” laughs Weafer, “is not 
only that I heeded expert advice and did not 
file a claim, but that I got scolded for bring- 
ing in a rush of prospectors through the 
news story, while a Navajo Indian who found 
a chunk of uranium 2 years later, 250 miles 
away, got all the credit.” 





Participating Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have here a copy of the commence- 
ment address delivered by the Honorable 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, at Virginia 
State College on Monday, May 30, 1955. 
Mr. Johnston in his address sought to 
imbue young America with those ideals 
of citizenship which have made our 
country great. 

Therefore, with unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Recorp, as follows: 


I'd like to talk to you this morning about 
being a participating citizen in our democ- 
racy. 

By participating citizens, I mean citizens 
with maturity of mind and of character. I 
mean citizens who are not afraid of old ideas 
and who welcome the testing of new ideas. 

I mean citizens who view the Nation and 
the world as they actually are, and not as 
they wish them to be. 

I mean citizens who despise intellectual 
* barbarism as much as they despise political, 
and economic, and social barbarism. 

As a Nation, as a people, we have a passion 
for education. It has always been that way 
with us. It is a must of our democratic 
society. 

The pioneers who created this Nation knew 
it. In the beginning the church and the 
school arose almost before the plough or the 
spade had broken the soil. Stubbornly, the 
settlers insisted that their children be versed 
in reading and writing and ciphering. First 
came the itinerate teacher. And then they 
built the schools. They carried on their 
shoulders willingly an additional tax burden 
to make education available not only for 
the privileged, but for the underprivileged. 

All through our history, though, there 
have been sullen recalcitrants. They said: 
“It doesn’t take a high school education to 
milk a cow or follow a binder.” Or they said: 
“A year of algebra never added a nickel 
to the price of wheat.” And some chimed in: 
“A degree in liberal arts, in the humanities, 
isn’t necessary to build an automobile, or a 
brick house.” 

There were some people—diehards—who 
jeered at what they called “bookfarming” 
when institutions such as Virginia State Col- 
lege were born. 
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Man needs to know more than how to milk 
a cow, run a binder, figure the price of wheat, 
or build automobiles and houses. 

He needs to know how to live. From evi- 
dence abundantly around us, it is clear he is 
sadly lacking in this knowledge. Education 
alone cannot provide it. But it takes educa- 
tion to give man the rounded, balanced view 
essential to fruitful living. These things, 
fortunately, most of us appreciate. 

In our history, luckily, the diehards 
weren’t many and the educational process 
went steadily forward. Sometimes, as in re- 
cent years, we have kept our pursestrings 
too tight, but the passion for education has 
persisted. 

Yet, with all this, there is probably no free 
nation in the world where the educated man, 
the intellectual, is more demeaned today 
than in our land. For him we use the jeer- 
ing and sneering terms of egghead, of 
muddleheaded professor. He is the butt of 
our jokes. We suspect him, doubtless be- 
cause he thinks, even philosophizes and 
criticizes. 

Why? Why do we go to all the trouble, 
spend all the money, in behalf of our en- 
viable educational system to wind up by 
scoffing at the end result? 

Is it because we’re afraid of something, 
afraid particularly of ideas? Old ideas as 
well as new ideas? 

There is much evidence that this is re- 
grettably true, that there is among us too 
much fear of ideas, of those precious things 
born of the mind, of the intellect. 

What is it that disturbs us? Old ideas, 
such as democracy, such as equality of op- 
portunity, such as being innocent until 
proved guilty? New ideas, such as the 
United Nations, such as the willingness to 
examine all phases of hunran relations and 
human conduct, such as welcoming every 
opportunity of developing a means to enable 
the peoples of this earth to live in peace 
with one another? 

Fear of ideas is so unbecoming to us. 
It was not fear, but courage and confidence 
and willingness to take a risk, that led to 
the Declaration of Independence—the most 
revolutionary document devised by man. 
It set off vast social and political upheavals 
at the time, and it is still rocketing revolu- 
tions around the earth as man everywhere 
strives to achieve in daily living the poten- 
tials of things of the mind. It is these 
things of the mind that move and shake the 
world. 

When historians chronicle the events of 
the present generation, I suspect that some 
will be powerfully tempted to describe it as 
the age of fanaticism, dominated, in large 
degree, by the intellectual barbarian. The 
the intellectual barbarian demands that the 
minds of individuals, of nations, be sur- 
rendered completely, unquestionably, to 
him. Thinking stops. 

Look around us. There was Mussolini. 
He was a minor-league fanatic, in many 
respects a laughable, strutting peacock, but 
he advanced the pattern and turned part of 
the worldd@ackward. 

There was Hitler, unspeakable, brutal, 
who debauched a national and a continent, 
and brought the whole world to the point of 
chaos. The lights of western civilization 
were almost extinguished. 

There was Stalin. There are today the 
leaders of the international Communist 
conspiracy in Russia, in China, in many 
places on the globe. 

All these intellectual barbarians have fol- 
lowed precisely the same pattern. They 
seek, above all, to destroy independence of 
mind, to enforce on people a steel-ringed 
mode of conformity. The rest is then easy. 
Individuals disappear into a faceless mass. 

We have our intellectual barbarians—a 
few so-called statesmen, who would like us 
to barter away our independent judgment 
to go on wild emotional sprees with them. 
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They are snrall-bore fellows, and they usual] 
bore us after a while, but, small or om 
intellectual barbarians are a menace to oy, 
kind of society. 

They leave traces after they’ve been here 
and gone. Conformity, like evil odors, js not 
easy to eradicate. Fears and mistrust, Once 
spread, are hard to overcome. Suspicion 
lingers. 

Conformity-thinking is no thinking at aj 
It provides false comfort, in the belief that 
the mass thinking to which we are con. 
forming is safe. Without questioning, how 
can you be sure you are safe? Your history 
has given you many examples of the danger 
of mass acceptance of false concepts. Ang 
conformity-thinking atrophies the ming, 
eventually making independent judgment 
impossible. Our real safety lies in testing 
all ideas to find the soundest procedures, 

Mental conformity produces citizens who 
are robots. Totalitarian government can 
flourish with mechanical citizens. Politica] 
democracy cannot. 

We need fully participating and discern. 
ing citizens. And what is such a one? 

He is conservative, because there is 59 
much here to conserve. But he is also pro- 
gressive, because he refuses to accept the 
stalemate and the defeat of the status quo, 

He is more of an innovator than a re. 
former. He works with the tools at hand, 
He doesn’t expect perfection overnight. Nor 
does he turn sullen when it seems to elude 
him on will-o’-the-wisp wings. 

He discards smugness, sanctified lies and 
whiskered philosophies. But he also dis- 
cards the medicine-show promise and the 
snake-oil prescription. 

He is not afflicted with fear or inertia. He 
is forever buoyed up by the inner compulsion 
of hope plus determination. 

If he is truly discerning, he will know that 
much of the world’s woes come down to 4 
frightful and outrageous paradox. While 
we have achieved a master hand over nature, 
we still bicker and brawl over the distribu- 
tion of the abundance. 

The discerning citizen will recognize the 
threats to democracy. He will know that 
the chief of these lies inside, not outside. 

He wil know that if democracy goes down, 
it will be because of dry rot at the core—be- 
cause the citizen has become indolent and 
complacent, in mind, in spirit, in action. 

The participating citizen will fight these 
tendencies that subvert a democracy. Most 
of all, he will fight them in himself. He will 
combat any attempt to pour our citizens 
into a common mold, for that would destroy 
originality, ideas, and ideals. In the con- 
formist society, ignorance, prejudice, medi- 
ocrity, and stupidity are kings. They have 
no place here. 

He will welcome diversified thinking and 
cherish the differentness of his fellow beings. 

Democracy is a hard task master. It is 
the most exacting and risky of all systems of 
living. It requires the most of every one of 
us. 

The sum total of our individual attitudes 
determines our national course. Out of this, 
if we want, can come a future we have all 
dreamed about—a future satisfying, reward- 
ing, abundant. 

Years ago I remember being told to hitch 
my wagon to a star. I hope you will hitch 
your minds and your hearts to a star. Be 
eager to meet life. Expect a lot from lt. 
Give a lot to it. 

As I come now to wish you well and to say 
good-bye on this commencement day, I want 
to give you a few remarks that were made in 
the long ago by one of my teachers of Eng- 
lish. She told a group of us graduating 
students: 

“You are leaving now. You have all made 
passing grades. Some of you have been 
brilliant. But I can’t tell whether you have 
been educated or not. Only you—ane 
time—can tell that. 
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“t don't know whether you'll remember a 
jine of Chaucer, or will be able to recite a 
single speech from Shakespeare. I don’t 
know whether you’ll remember to put com- 
mas in right places, or whether you'll even 
recall what syntax means. 

“and I don’t care very much, either. 
Those are not really the important things 
about an education. 

“tg you have developed a bump, just a 
little bump even, of intellectual curiosity, 
these 4 years in school have been tremen- 
dously worthwhile, and I have no fear of 
what you'll do in life. That bump is the 
most priceless asset that you can ever pos- 
It is the mark of a great human 


” 


sess. 
being. 

So, as you leave the campus and go out 
into life, take that bump with you, and keep 
it growing, forever. 





Independence Day of Armenia, 
May 28, 1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the tension in the world today arises 
from the fact that so many nations have 
been deprived of their freedom and in- 
dependence. Under such’ conditions 
there can be no real or lasting peace. 
The United States by espousing the cause 
of self-determination for all nations both 
great and small has become a beacon of 
hope for those enslaved or subject to 
alien domination. 

As the leader of the free, the United 
States, is striving to ease those inter- 
national tensions that have their roots 
in the denial of liberty to so many mil- 
lions in Europe and Asia and thus bring 
back genuine peace to our world. 


Among those nations which today are 
deprived of their independence is 
Armenia. Armenia’s political inde- 
pendence was lost late in the 14th cen- 
tury, and from then until 1918 the 
Armenians had not known what it meant 
to be free. For more than 500 years 
their historic homeland was overrun and 
parceled out among its conquerors— 
Persians, Russians, and Ottoman Turks. 
During all that time they suffered many 
hardships and lost heavily in worldly 
goods; often they were subjected to 
wholesale massacres. Early in World 
War I their very existence as a people 
was threatened in a massacre un- 
precedented in modern history. One 
million Armenians lost their lives in that 
atrocious butchery. But the survivors of 
those horrors did not lose heart. Early 
in 1918 in a portion of their homeland 
then part of the old Russian Empire, 
they declared their national independ- 
ence on May 28, 1918. 

It is that day which is being celebrated 
today in all Armenian communities 
Where there is freedom to celebrate na- 
tional holidays. Armenian independ- 
ence was supported by the United States 
and we gave our moral and financial 
assistance to the struggling government 
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of that counry. We tried to help it in 
every way possible. At one time we were 
even asked to be a mandatory over 
Armenia but, not being as fully conscious 
of our world leadership as we are today, 
we declined it. Besides, the course of 
international events proved fatal to 
Armenian independence. Late in 1920 
the new Republic of Armenia became an 
easy victim of aggressive Turkish na- 
tionalism and expanding Russian com- 
munism. 

Since then Armenian independence 
has vanished, but the Armenian people 
and their sympathetic friends continue 
to celebrate that independence day in the 
hope that someday, and perhaps soon, 
they may regain their independence. I 
heartily join in this memorable celebra- 
tion. 





House Backs Bow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Massillon (Ohio) 
Evening Independent of May 26, 1955, on 
the subject of my amendment to the 
Reserve bill: 


House Backs Bow 


Many Americans may not know that mem- 
bers of this country’s military forces sta- 
tioned in foreign countries are subject to 
the laws of the country in which they are 
stationed should they become involved in 
some criminal offense. 

But that is the case and many Members 
of Congress are not at all in accord with 
such a setup, particularly Frank T. Bow, 
of Canton, Republican Congressman from 
the 16th Ohio District. 

And Bow’s fight to have this situation 
changed recently won the endorsement of 
the House of Representatives by a 174-56 
vote. 


Known as the Status of Forces Treaties, 
these documents bind the United States 
to give criminal jurisdiction over United 
States military forces stationed in a foreign 
country to the country in which the men are 
stationed. 

This new idea in international relations, 
according to Congressman Bow, means that 
in Yugoslavia, for example, if an American 
serviceman is stationed there and breaks 
a law he may be tried by a Communist 
judge in a Yugoslavian court under Yugo- 
slav law, instead of by a United States mili- 
tary tribunal under our own code of justice. 

“Traditionally and historically each na- 
tion has always had jurisdiction over its 
forces in a foreign country,” says Congress- 
man Bow. “It has been true in foreign 
relations for centuries. Under the Status 
of Forces Treaties, signed first by our Gov- 
ernment as a part of the NATO agreement 
on June 19, 1951, we give over the right to 
the country in, which the servicemen are 
stationed.” 

This situation has brought some appalling 
injustices, according to Congressman Bow. 
He cites the case of a United States marine 
from the 16th Ohio District now serving 
a@ 3-year sentence in a Japanese jail for 
“joy-riding.” 
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In this country the extreme penalty may 
be as much as 90 days in jail. 

By the Status of Forces Treaties, America 
is giving up the right to assure its citizen- 
soldiers the protection the Constitution 
guarantees them, Bow contends. 

“I don’t believe any young man should 
be deprived of his right as an American citi- 
zen while serving far from home in defense 
of those rights,” he declares. 

The whole idea of Status of Forces Treaties 
is a reversal of the historic doctrine of in- 
ternational law under which the soldiers of 
a nation remain under the exclusive juris- 
diction of their military courts, according 
to the Ohio Congressman. 

In inaugurating his campaign to have 
Congress change the treaties, Bow drafted 
an amendment to the National Reserve plan 
bill. The amendment says that no American 
troops can be sent into nations with which 
we have Status of Forces Treaties until the 
treaties have been revised or abrogated. 

Bow’s colleagues apparently thought well 
of his plan because they adopted his amend- 
ment by an overwhelming vote. 

Congressman Bow’s proposal seems to have 
plenty of merit. 

It is hard to understand why members 
of United States Armed Forces, on duty in 
foreign countries, must be subject to the 
criminal laws of that country. After all 
these servicemen and women are citizens of 
the United States, serving in a foreign coun- 
try because their government has sent them 
there. 

They are not citizens of the country in 
which they are serving. They are under the 
jurisdiction of this Government’s military 
organization and subject to its rules and 
regulations. And if they become involved 
in some criminal offense, they should be 
subject to the action of a military tribunal 
rather than the courts of the country in 
which they are serving. 





Holiday Highway Accident Toll Mounts— 
Speeding Automobiles Called Mis- 
guided Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as usual, the 
aftermath of the Memorial Day holiday 
tells a sickening story of death and de- 
struction on the highways of the Nation. 
Latest reports, which may be revised up- 
ward, indicate that some 360 persons 
were killed on the road in automobiles 
during the weekend just past when the 
Nation observed Memorial Day. 

We call this holocaust which plagues 
our Nation with each national holiday 
season, a series of accidents. It would 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
very little ‘‘accident”’ connected with the 
driver who sends his car down the high- 
way at terrific speeds or a driver who ig- 
nores traffic regulations drawn up for 
his safety or who drives while intoxi- 
cated. These drivers are not involved 
in accidents; they are involved in almost 
certain destruction. The accident vic- 
tims are those whom these murderous 
drivers encounter or who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be passengers in these mis- 
siles—these misguided missiles of death. 
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A recent compilation of highway 
casualty statistics has been supplied by 
an esteemed friend and is a reliable and 
accurate report which, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. These statis- 
tics may startle, but they should be read. 

The tables are as follows: 


Actions of drivers resulting in deaths and 
injuries—1954 











| 
nanaeeel Per- | Persons | Per- 
killed jcent | injured — 








Exceeding speed limit_...| 12,380! 45. 7 659, oo! 43.1 
On wrong side of road 4,970) 18.3) 131, 480) 8.6 
Did not have right-of-way - 3,060) 11.3) 351, 670) 23.0 
URI IN tet 100} 4) = 45, 880) 3.0 
Passing on curve or hill_-- 140} 5 3, 060) 2 
Passing on wrong side__-- 320} 1.2; 32,100) 21 
Failed to signal and im- 

proper signaling - _-_---- 410; 1.5) 58,100) 3.8 
Car ran away—no driver-- 30] . 1| 3, 060) 7 
Drove off roadway--.---.-- 1,980) 7.3 79, 510) 5.2 
Reckless driving--..------ 3, 440) 12.7) 142,200) 9.3 
Miscellaneous. .....-.---- 270; 1.0 22,940) 1.5 





| 


27, 100,100. 0 1, 529, ounines. 0 





Age of drivers in accidents—1954 


























Drivers . a in| 
in fatal — nonfatal a 
accidents ; accidents | “ 
Under 18 years_. 1,440 | 3.4 53, 310 2.6 
18-24 years_....- Z 8,800 | 20.7 | 348,570 | 17.0 
et 29, 920 | 70.4 (1,584,960 | 77.3 
65 and over. ........- 2,340 | 5.5 |" 63,560| 3.1 
TE ccncmucn 42, 500 |100.0 |2,050, 400 | 100.0 








Operating experience of drivers in acci- 

















dents—1954 

Drivers mt | Drivers in| ani. 
in fatal cent | nonfatal | ent 

accidents jeouitents 
Less than 3 months_- 550 1.3 28, 710 1.4 
3 to 6 months__....-- 260 -6 16, 400 .8 
6 to 12 months_.....- 550 | 1.3 | 34,860 Le 
1 year or More....-..- 41,140 | 96.8 {1,970,430 | 96.1 
UR tien. 42,500 |100.0 |2, 050, 400 | 100. 0 


| 


Types of motor vehicles involved in fatal and 
nonfatal accidents—1954 











pe | Vehicles | 
ee Per- | in non- | Per- 
accidents | °2* fatal cent 


accidents 








1, 767, 700 84. 








Passenger car __.-.-.-- 33, 400 | 78.3 4 
Commercial vehicle-_- 7,290 | 17.) 215,750] 10.3 
i cal ar 210 5 58, 650 2.8 
TR... cchnieepinaee 470 1.1 33, 500 1.6 
Motorcycle......-.-- 770 | 1.8 12, 600 6 
i 510 1.2 6, 300  } 

| a 0 


42,650 {100.0 |2, 094, 500 100. 
| | 





Condition of vehicles involved in fatal and 
nonfatal accidents—1954 











on 
er oe 
in fatal | Per-| ar Per- 
acci- j|cent ce cent 
dents a 
dents 
In apparently good con- 
TN nia eee ees 40, 640) 95. 3/2, 025, 300) 96.7 
Brake defective___......- 510] 1.2) 33,500! 1.6 
Steering defective.._....- 130} .3 6,300) .3 
1 or 2 lights out_.__-.--_- 260 «6 4, 200; 2 
‘Taillight out or obscured _. 40; «1 2,100; 1 
Other defects in equip- 
Nice cat eaten 600) 1.4 16,800} .8 
Puncture or blowout....- 470} 1.1 6,300} .3 
i 
TOUR ciectistinntapnitits 42, 650) 100. 0/2, 094, 500/100. 0 
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Weather conditions prevailing in accidents— 
1954 





Fatal so] Per- | Non-fatal| Per- 
cidents | cent accidents) cent 

















Clear......- ee 25,930 | 84.2 |1,021,360 | 80.0 
ial skier as 370 | 1.2] 12,770| 1.0 
OR ne ee 3,640 | 11.8] 183,840] 14.4 
DG... ccodemsenstena 860 | 2.8 58, 730 4.6 
Ne oo 30, 800 |100.0 276, 700 | 100. 0 

| 





Days of occurrence of accidents—1954 














. Persons | Per- | Persons | Per- 

killed cent injured | cent 

I necesita 6, 530 | 18.4 313, 600 16.0 
I 6 hc uattictiecint 4,370 | 12.3 | 260, 680 13.3 
IN 5c: cic einidicdson 3,660 | 10.3 | 231, 280 11.8 
Wednesday-.........- 3, 940 | 11.1] 237,160] 12.1 
ET 4,080 | 11.5 245, 000 12.5 
I i ctisinsiomteininthinaae 5,470 | 15.4 307, 720 15.7 
BIG wo cemincece 7,450 | 21.0 364, 560 18.6 

es 35, 500 |1 


| 00. 0 aan | 100.0 


— 


Hours of occurrence of accidents—1954 























Persons | Per- | Persons | Per- 

killed cent | injured | cent 

RDO 8 Bi ic ctieeen 2, 060 5.8 58, 800 3.0 
4S 6,390 | 18.0 | 176, 400 9.0 
BOS 7 A cb sennces 780 2.2 31, 360 1.6 
ft 600 7 64, 680 3.3 
990 PS. TE. . cnttewnce 710 2.0 72, 520 3.7 
Dts PPA ccc c coca 780 2.2 62, 720 3.2 
OO 00 81 OO... ccosnas 960 | 2.7 73, 620 3.8 
32.00 336. Wh... 1,100} 3.1 90, 160 4.6 
bf Re yee 920 2.6 90, 160 4.6 
iy Rees 1,170 3.3 95, 280 4.9 
2to3p. 1,710 4.8 110, 620 5.6 
3to4p. 1, 850 5.2 141, 120 7.2 
4to 5p. 1, 880 5.3 174, 440 8.9 
5 to 6p. 2, 130 6.0 165, 400 8.4 
6 to7 p. 2,020 | 5.7 121, 520 6.2 
7 BOO PR vcicmweenen 2,420 | 6.8 111, 720 5.7 
BOP 6 cM ccccnacnen 2,200 | 6.2 94, 080 4.8 
OUD 00 Oi WB. ccncksci 1, 950 6.5 82, 320 4.2 
AL ee 1, 810 5.1 72, 520 3.7 
11 to 12 p. m.......-.- 2,060 | 5.8 70, 560 3.6 
ee 35, 500 noes pene 100.0 





Direction of travel of cars involved in acci- 





dents—1954 

Persons) Per- | Persons | Per- 

killed | cent | injured | cent 
Going straight_.......- 27, 760 78.2 |1,305,360 | 66.6 
Turning right....-...-- 570 16 33, 320 1.7 
Turning left_..-.....-- 1, 770 5.0 99, 960 5.1 
I 6 ictintincdtecicaun 390 1.1 33, 320 iF 
a, ae ee 2, 240 6.3 70, 560 3.6 

Car parked or standing 

I ca iinet sthareteen back 1,170 3.3 117, 600 6.0 
Slowing or stopping---- 430 1.2} 239,120] 12.2 
Miscellaneous........--| 1,170 | 3.3 60, 760 3.1 
I ccisendentstciat 35, 500 }00. 0 + 960, 000 100. 0 


Almost 40 percent of the deaths occur 
on weekends. 

Saturday was the most dangerous day 
of the week. 

Crossing between intersections was the 
greatest cause of pedestrian casualties. 

Drivers under 25 were involved in 
more than their proportionate share of 
accidents. 

Three out of five deaths occur during 
the hours of darkness. 

Ninety-five percent of the vehicles in- 
volved were in good mechanical condi- 
tion. 





June 1 
Memorial Day Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following Memoria] 
Day address given by our colleague, the 
Honorable JAMES M. QUIGLEY, of Penn- 
Sylvania, on Monday, May 30, 1955, at 
Camp Hill and New Oxford, Pa.: 


We are gathered here today on this sacreq 
ground to remember our dead and to pay 
special tribute to those men and boys who 
were born and grew up in this area and who 
then went forth to offer their lives so that 
we and our country might live. It is proper 
that we should do this—for this is the pur- 
pose of Memorial Day. This is the reason 
for the holiday. 

Unfortunately, this day will come and go, 
and have little or no significance for many 
Americans, The meaning of Memorial Day 
will be lost in the roar of racing automobiles, 
the cheering at the doubleheaders, in the 
excitement of the season’s first picnic. Too 
many Americans will be so wrapped up in 
their pursuit of happiness that they will 
not remember even for a moment that good, 
brave men met death that we might con- 
tinue to live in America with the reasonable 
hope of meeting up with happiness some- 
where along the way. 

Fortunately, however, there are many good 
Americans who will remember. Throughout 
the length and breadth of this land—in small 
towns and big cities—men and women will 
gather today, as we are gathered here. In 
simple but dramatic ceremonies, our hon- 
ored dead will be remembered. And the 
honor thus bestowed upon our war dead 
should serve-to remind all of us of why they 
died, and to help us to be more firmly re- 
solved that they did not die in vain. For 
Memorial Day will indeed become a shallow 
thing when it fails to remind all of us of 
our duties as citizens. Duties which are al- 
ways with us. Duties which may be more 
colorful and romantic in time of war but are 
nonetheless vital and unavoidable in time of 
peace. This is indeed the true value of 
Memorial Day that, remembering those who 
sacrificed even life itself, for the American 
ideal, the living may take courage and 
strength in their defense and development 
of that ideal. 

America can be proud that it was the first 
Nation of the world to set aside a day on 
which to pay tribute to those who died in 
defense of their country. It is not fitting, 
however, that we should remember only 
those who died and at the same time to for- 
get those who are still suffering from wounds 
received in service, particularly the para- 
plegics, the amputees, and the mentally ill. 
These men and their families have paid and 
are paying even a higher price than those 
who met death on the battlefield. 

It is true that in indirect ways—such as 
the sale of poppies these, our living dead, are 
remembered on this day. It is also true that 
throughout the year our veterans organiza- 
tions and their auxiliaries do a grand job of 
easing the burden of our hospitalized veter- 
ans. But, sad to note, by and large this 
Nation as a whole does a pretty thorough joD 
of forgetting those veterans who were unable 
to march home from the wars. This for- 


getfulness is not to our credit as a people. 


I trust that we will live to see this ee 
t has 


in our Nation’s character corrected. 
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been my hope for sometime that the day will 
come when this Nation will have a day set 
apart to memorialize and pay tribute to our 
disabled war veterans. I visualize that on 
this day, dedicated to the disabled, good men 
and good women, led by their former com- 
rades in arms and fellow veterans, will flock 
to the various veterans hospitals to visit and 
to cheer and to pay tribute to those to whom 
we owe so much and remember so seldom. 
I express this hope fully conscious that 
in many respects this country can’t stand 
another holiday. Our holiday accident rate 
for example is indeed a crime and a dis- 
orace. I make the suggestion for this special 
day for the disabled even though I share 
the feeling that we in America already have 
too many special days and special weeks for 
a vast variety of purposes, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Nevertheless I urge the estab- 
lishment of just this 1 more day, for just 
this 1 more purpose because I believe that 
by and through such a day we can, in a 
small way, fulfill our duty to those less 
fortunate and at the same time focus pub- 
lic attention on the great work of rehabili- 
tation that remains to be done in this field. 

I do not presume to suggest when such 
a day should be observed. Initially my 
thinking was that it should be the anni- 
versary of V-J Day, because while the Civil 
War gave us Memorial Day and World War I 
Armistice Day, now almost 10 years since 
its end, no special day of remembrance has 
been effectively set aside to commemorate 
World War II. However, I am no longer 
certain that V-J is the ideal day. This 
change in my thinking is caused in part 
by the fact that just a year ago tomorrow 
the President signed into law an act of Con- 
gress which caused Armistice Day as this 
country has known it since the end of World 
War I to go out of existence and to be com- 
memorated henceforth as Veterans’ Day. 
This presidential and congressional action 
was in a sense a recognition that Memorial 
Day and Armistice Day tended to duplicate 
one another. I suppose it was this recog- 
nition of duplication and a desire to avoid 
triplification more than anything else which 
prevented the successful establishment of 
a special day to commemorate World War II. 

In any event, on the basis of the action of 
Congress this Nation will now officially re- 
member its war dead, of all wars and of every 
battlefield on 1 day out of the year. That 
day is today, Memorial Day. Likewise from 
now on this Nation will officially remember 
its veterans, of all wars and every battlefield, 
1 day out of the year and that day will be 
November 11. In the light of this develop- 
ment I seriously suggest that from now on 
November 11—Veterans’ Day—would be the 
ideal day to give special honor and special 
remembrance to those veterans who have sac- 
rificed in an especially hard way for the de- 
fense of our country. 

If such a day is to become a reality, it will 
need more than my dreaming. But all it 
really needs, is a few people who believe that 
it is a dream worth dreaming and with a 
willingness to do something about it. After 
all, Memorial Day was the result of the efforts 
of a few women and we as a nation are grate- 
ful to a Philadelphia Sunday-school teacher 
for giving us Mother’s Day. There is no rea- 
son why we could not this morning light the 
Spark that could spread throughout the en- 


-_— country, the burning desire to do more 
‘or our disabled. From the town of Camp 
Hill starting at this moment, there could go 


t rth an ideal, a spirit which could eventually 
add much of character and beauty to our 
national life, 


_ Such a project would indeed be worth our 
fNorts. Few of us, in our lifetimes will have 
“i opportunity to participate in an effort 
more worthwhile. I humbly but honestly 
submit this my dream, for your considera- 
“lon and action. A Memorial Day for our 
living dead would bring forth a public ac- 
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knowledgment of our unpayable debt to 
those in the beyond who fought and died 
that this ceremony here today is not just so 
many hollow words, but a hallowed tribute 
to them and to all who fought and sacrificed 
in the defense of our great Nation. 

It is within our power to make this a 
Memorial Day that will never be forgotten. 





Attempt To Move Airlines Appears 
Blocked for Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News of May 27, 1955: 

ATTEMPT To MOVE AIRLINES APPEARS BLOCKED 
FOR PRESENT 


To nobody’s great surprise, the nine com- 
mercial airlines based at Willow Run have 
decided to reject the overtures of Detroit 
officials to change their base of operations 
to Wayne Major Airport. 

The Detroit authorities were so informed 
this week by the airlines’ spokesman, Rob- 
ert J. Wilson, vice president of Capital Air- 
lines. The difference in travel time from 
Detroit to the two airports was not sufficient, 
he said, to justify the expenditure the move 
would involve. 

The decision appears to end a climactic 
chapter of the airport dispute. Although 
the outcome was in little doubt—the air- 
lines long ago showed their lack of interest 
in the move—other plans can now proceed. 

For instance, a project for beautifying 
what one Wayne Major advocate termed 
“barnlike” Willow Run, can move ahead. A 
survey has been underway for months to 
assess needed and feasible improvements. 
Planners think such improvements can be 
made for between $300,000 and $500,000, a 
fraction of the sum which use of Wayne 
Major would have necessitated. 

More important, the meeting opened the 
door for a new decision by the Air Force 
concerning the jet squadron they are pres- 
ently planning to send to Willow Run in July. 
Now that there is no longer any question 
that the commercial planes will remain at 
Willow Run, it is apparent that Wayne Major 
will be available for further military air 
traffic. Most observers expect the Wayne 
port to become the center of military in- 
stallations. It is to be hoped that the Air 
Force will see fit to follow suit. 

Navy spokesmen, who last month indi- 
cated that they were prepared to spend $10 
million on a jet airbase near Detroit, said 
they would wait until the meeting this week 
before taking any action. It looks like 
Wayne Major is their site. 

All indications are that the commercial 
airlines will remain at Willow Run for some 
years. A projected new northeast Detroit 
airport is still in the theoretical stage, but 
all the same it figured prominently in the 
airlines’ decision this week. They do not 
want to contribute to two new airports, they 
assert, and they anticipate being called upon 
to put forth a sizable sum toward the new 
port. 

Although the issue was not settled with 
all good fellowship, it has ceased to be a 
burning question, for which most people 
will be grateful. Partisans of either camp 
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can now retire to the shade for a drink of 
water. 

Some people, of course, never will. Leroy 
C. Smith, unofficial manager of Wayne Major, 
and one of the most vocal proponents of 
the move, left this week’s meeting nothing 
daunted. The airlines will move eventually, 
said he briskly. Which sounds just a littie 
bit like whistling in the dark. 





Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, Spiritual 
Mobilization, 1521 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., is, for the fifth 
consecutive year, urging an observance 
of Independence Day which calls atten- 
tion to the spiritual foundations of the 
Government of the United States of 
America and to the inherent relation- 
— between religious faith and free- 

om. 


The Government of the United States 
of America was the first in history es- 
tablished on the recognition of the fact 
that man is free only as he seeks freedom 
according to divine laws. The signers of 
the Declaration of Independence ac- 
knowledged that the freedom they pro- 
claimed was a gift from their Creator. 
The Declaration of Independence is a 
proclamation of conviction in the su- 
preme worth of each man as a child of 
God. It heralded the birth of a Nation 
in which each man might claim his birth- 
right of freedom under God. It pro- 
claimed that there is no freedom but 
freedom under God. Thereafter people 
would have the right to be what they 
ought to be and to possess what they 
ought to possess. 

“The freedom under God observance 
of Independence Day” was originated, 
under Spiritual Mobilization’s sponsor- 
ship in 1951, through a 175th anniversary 
committee. The Honorable Herbert 
Hoover and Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
were among the committee’s 89 distin- 
guished members. Focusing attention 
on the religious significance of America’s 
heritage, this annual nationwide effort 
enlists the support of clergymen, public 
officials, businessmen, clubs and organ- 
izations, publishers, and broadcasters. 
Governors and mayors throughout the 
country each year, issue official procla- 
mations for a “Freedom under God ob- 
servance of Independence Day.” 

Individuals are urged to take part in 
the “Freedom under God observance of 
Independence Day’’— 

By commemorating the birth of our 
country with personal dedication to the 
spiritual concepts set forth by our 
Founding Fathers; 

By reading and pondering the Decla- 
ration of Independence in an effort 
to understand and value its profound 
meanings; 

By recognizing that God is the source 
of freedom and that “men are endowed 
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by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; 

By fortifying freedom with faith in 
God, faith in one’s self, faith in other 
men; 

By writing editors, columnists, com- 
mentators and public officials their opin- 
ions on happenings which infringe on 
individual liberty; 

By personally taking the responsibil- 
ity for meeting a community need or for 
helping another stand on his own feet; 

By applying religious principles to 
every problem they face. 

Spiritual mobilization assists indi- 
viduals and groups in contributing to the 
“Freedom under God observance of In- 
Gependence Day” by making available on 
reguest a variety of material and litera- 
ture designed to inject the “Freedom un- 
cer God” theme into the observance of 
Independence Day. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a more fitting and, in 
these critical times, a more significant 
day than July 4 on which each of us may 
once again rededicate ourselves to the 
purposes for which our forefathers 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

We hope that everyone will act within 
their own sphere of influence to help 
carry out this “Freedom under God ob- 
servance of Independence Day, 1955.” 





Not Only Jackson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave.to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of 
May 29, 1955: 

Not ONLY JACKSON 


Mayor James N. House, attending the 
United States Conference of Mayors in New 
York, the other day was asked by the New 
York Daily News what is the most pressing 
problem in your community? 

His answer: “A community is as good as its 
citizens want it to be. Trouble is, too many 
people don’t want to shoulder the burden of 
civic and community effort. They prefer 
instead to leave the job to an overworked 
few. If we can lick apathy, the battle for a 
better community will be half won.” 

Apparently Mayor House thinks that Jack- 
sen’s most pressing problem is the need for 
more good citizens ready to take on civic and 
community effort. 


We'll agree. But we would hate to have 
the record show that Jackson is unique in 
that problem. It is universal. 

in every city, large and small, there are 
good citizens whose readiness to serve is 
imposed upon. And there are many more 
who shirk all community responsibilities 
both in the giving of their own time and the 
contribution of funds. 

We need more leaders willing to carry on 
for the good of Jackson. We need them 
badly. 

But so do Detroit, Saginaw, Indianapolis, 


New York, and just about every community 
everywhere. 
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Ambassador Morgenstierne 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the eminent 
dean of the diplomatic corps, Ambassa- 
dor Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, 
of Norway, completed 45 years of service 
in his highly specialized and unusually 
difficult field on Thursday, May 26, 
1955, and entered upon his 46th year 
without fanfare on his part. However, 
the Washington community did not fail 
to take notice of his extraordinary rec- 
ord, as is revealed by the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald under date of 
May 26 and is one of the well-deserved 
tributes paid to this remarkable gentle- 
man whom I am proud to claim as my 
friend: 

Wilhelm Morgenstierne has achieved the 
distinction of a landmark of Washington, 
and, in his quiet way, a genial landmark he 
is too. Norway’s Ambassador, is, of course, 
the dean of the diplomatic corps (which 
means that he is a sort of ambassador for 
the collective body of 77 envoys in Washing- 
ton, an assignment he fills with a high de- 
gree of respect and responsibility). But 
more than that, today he will celebrate the 
completion of 45 years of diplomatic service. 
In another couple of years he will have 
retired. By far the bulk of Mr. Morgen- 
stierne’s service has been spent in the Amer- 
ican Capital, and this was his first post, back 
in 1910. Since then the Ambassador has 
been a familiar figure in the homes of hosts 
of capitalites as Washington has grown up, 
and his Embassy has been the scene of thou- 
sands of brilliant functions. He and his Ca- 
nadian-born wife have a genius for enter- 
tainment and for friendship. Both of them 
are diffiident on the surface, but once a con- 
nection has been established, they exhibit a 
warmth and a simplicity which are endear- 
ing and, shall we say, very American. They 
have been good advertisements for Norway. 
Many a Washingtonian will join the diplo- 
matic corps in spirit as the corps honors 
its dean today. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ambassador has of- 
ten said in affectionate voice that he 
regards my home town, Decorah, Iowa, 
as his second home. That is under- 
standable for Deco:ah is a center of 
Norwegian-Amcrican culture. There, 
in 1861, Nor immigrants found- 
ed Luther College, now the largest of 
Iowa’s many private colleges. There is 
published the Decorah Posten in Nor- 
wegian which has the largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper printed in that 
language. There is located the cele- 
brated Norwegian-American Museum 
which is attracting increasing numbers 
of tourists with the passing of the years. 
There is the post of the Norwegian vice- 
consul for Iowa, so long held by the late 
Dr. T. Stabo, an intimate friend of the 
Ambassador and in whose home he was 
a frequent guest. There, too, is Symra 
Literary Society which is limited in 
membership to 25 men who are specially 
interested in Norwegian-American cul- 
ture. Other time-tested organizations 
like Normandsforbundet and Luren 
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Singing Society have done and are qo. 
ing their part in preserving and pro. 
moting Norwegian culture which fits so 
beautifully into American life. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is under. 
standable that the Ambassador refers to 
Decorah as his second home, for there 
during his long diplomatic career he has 
spent many happy days in an atmos. 
phere of culture and refinement which 
he is so fully equipped to appreciate ang 
enjoy. In Decorah the dean of the 
diplomatic corps and Ambassador from 
Norway will always be welcome for he is 
recognized as a man who can walk with 
kings nor lose the common touch, as the 
poet wrote so well. 

On this significant occasion, Mr. Am. 
bassador, the Decorah community sa. 
lutes and congratulates you. There js 
a landmark in northeast Iowa that wil! 
always cherish another visit from the 
genial landmark of Washington. 





Soviet Union and Red China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the Boston Post, Wednesday, June l, 
1955: 

AT THE CROSSROADS 


American foreign policy is now dead center 
of a perilous crossroad. ‘The choice of a road 
to peace—indeed, a road to anywhere except 
war, must soon be made, for the Soviet Union 
and Red China, its most powerful satellite, 
are moving toward a bargain. 

Both the ponderous wheels of the Commu- 
nist juggernaut have been oiled by a new 
Communist policy so that they do not shriek 
a@ warning that the vehicle is on the move. 

Any bargain that the Soviet Union and 
Red China may make with the West will 
have to be in their favor. But, whatever 
the objective of the new Communist policy, 
it is worth enough for the leaders to risk 
losing what orientals call ‘‘face.” 

The freeing of four American fliers by de- 
portation from Red China, although covered 
by an official explanation of the change of 
policy in Peking, nevertheless is a conces- 
sion by the Chinese Red leaders. They have 
let Indian Diplomat Krishna Menon, a Soviet 
agent, take the credit for arranging the re- 
lease of the American prisoners and for ex- 
tending the hope that other Americans will 
be released. 

Note that Dag Hammarskjold, U. N. Sec- 
retary General, was specifically excluded from 
credit for the release by Krishna Menon. 
The United States will be forced to pay for 
this release of prisoners in dear coin. 

At the other end of the Communist axis, 
Soviet leaders of the very topmost rank went 
hat in hand to Belgrade to sue for the friend- 
ship of the man they denounced a few years 
back in such furious terms that only his 
death by purging would satisfy the Soviet 
leaders. The very fact that Tito moved the 


bargaining session from Belgrade to his re- 
treat on Brioni Island testifies to the fact 
that the Soviet leaders have made progress 
in getting whatever they are after. 

None of these signs of easing of interna- 
tional tension bodes good for the United 
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states. The Soviet Union is and always will 
be our implacable and remorseless enemy. 
For as long as the United States is rich and 
powerful and capable of fighting a two-front 
war the Soviet Union will not relent in its 
efforts to destroy this last fortress of freedom. 





Freedom for Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that on the occasion of the 37th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of Lithuania, numer- 
our Members of the Congress of the 
United States expressed their sincere ex- 
pressions of encouragement and support 
to the American citizens of Lithuanian 
descent, and joined them in the fervent 
hope that the day may not be too far 
distant when this brave little country will 
once again enjoy true liberty and free- 
dom. 

A number of Members spoke on the 
floor of the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. 

Other Members addressed mass meet- 
ings in various cities where observances 
of this significant anniversary were held. 

Other Members of Congress voiced 
their sentiments in statements to the 
Lithuanian American Council, a nation- 
wide organization of Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent, or to its press agency, 
the Lithuanian American Information 
Center in New York City. 

We were particularly proud in having 
had in the Senate and in the House on 
the days of the observance of Lithuanian 
independence, two eminent Lithuanian 
American religious leaders, both mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian American Council, 
to offer the invocations—the Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor John Balkunas, of Mas- 
peth, Long Island, N. Y.; and the Very 
a Francis M. Juras, of Lawrence, 

ass, 

In addition to this observance in the 
Congress of the United States, the gov- 
ernors of several States and many mayors 
of cities urged other millions of Ameri- 
cans to join in observing this significant 


anniversary. 

With confidence that the people of 
Lithuania will soon regain their natural 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, Mr. Speaker, I have prepared 


the following statement on the observ- 
ance of Lithuania’s Independence Day 
and her right to freedom. Under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that the statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
The statement follows: 
LITHUANIA; Victim oF U.S. S. R. AGGRESSION 
On June 15, 1940, just 15 years ago, Lith- 
uania, a peaceful and freedom-loving nation 
Was overrun by barbaric Soviet Russian 
hordes and through terror and fraud, reduced 
- & slave state in the vast Communist 
-Mpire, 
: This sad anniversary is a warning to all 
‘Tee peoples of the evils of the pernicious 


world Communist conspiracy. It should in- 
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spire us with a determination to guard zeal- 
ously our own liberties and should serve as a 
reminder of our obligations toward unfortu- 
nate and defenseless peoples, victims of 
Soviet aggression. 
THE SOVIET MILITARY PREPAREDNESS FOR 
AGGRESSION 

The notorious secret agreement, between 
the German Third Reich and the U.S. 5S. R., 
following the defeat and partition of Poland, 
actually sealed the fate of Lithuania. 

When on September 1, 1939, Hitlerite Ger- 
many attacked Poland, Soviet Russia began 
massing her armed forces along the Polish 
frontiers and in front of the Baltic States. 
Lithuania had no common borderline with 
Russia at the time. 

With the deterioration of relations be- 
tween Germany and Poland, the Government 
of Lithuania, in January 1939, proclaimed 
its decision to preserve absolute neutrality 
and strictly adhered to such a decision. 

When the German armies, after 2 weeks of 
continual advance, occupied a substantial 
part of Polish territory, the Soviet Union 
on September 17 suddenly invaded Poland 
from the opposite side. 

Poland fell before the two aggressors who 
divided the spoils between them. 

As a result of this deal, Lithuania found 
herself on the southeastern border of the 
Russian-occupied territory. 

The Soviets were carrying out a premedi- 
tated plan of aggression which was later con- 
firmed in secret agreements with Hitler’s 
government. 

It was in compliance with that plan that 
the Soviets soon demanded the admission of 
Russian army garrisons into Lithuania. 

Under Soviet Government pressure, a 
Lithuanian delegation summoned to Moscow, 
on October, 10, 1939, signed the so-called pact 
of mutual assistance, in accordance with 
which a month later, 20,000 Soviet troops 
entered Lithuanian territory and occupied 
4 separate bases there. 

After the establishment of the Soviet 
Army garrisons in Lithuanian, Latvia, and 
Estonia, the Soviets moved a part of their 
armed forces from the Baltic States and 
placed them along the Finnish frontier in 
preparation of the assault on Finland, which 
began in November 1939 and lasted 3 months. 

It is interesting to recall that, according 
to Soviet propaganda, the excuse for the 
aggression against Finland was the alleged 
intention of Finland under the influence of 
western capitalists—the United States and 
England—to invade the Soviet Union. 


THE SOVIET QUEST FOR A PRETEXT TO INVADE 
LITHUANIA 


Concluding the peace treaty with Finland, 
Russia again began to concentrate her armies 
along the Lithuanian frontier and, in March 
1940, she had from 12 to 15 divisions there. 

Two months later the Soviet timetable of 
conquests called for preparation to swallow 
the three Baltic Republics. 

The Soviet Government first made public 
false accusations against the Lithuanian 
Government and, in May 1940, sent General 
Loktionov, Deputy Commissar of War of the 
Soviet Union, to Lithuania to direct the 
Soviet campaign of provocations. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Kaunas 
he presented a note to the Minister of De- 
fense and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
accusing the Lithuanian authorities of kid- 
napping Soviet soldiers from established 
military bases. 

The Lithuanian Government immediately 
appointed a special commission to investigate 
the charges, and invited the Soviet Govern- 
ment to appoint representatives to partici- 
pate in the investigation and to produce the 
allegedly kidnapped soldiers for questioning. 
The Soviet Government refused to cooperate 
but, instead, kept repeating the trumped-up 
charges. 

The Lithuanian commission, after thor- 
oughly investigating all evidence, found 
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these charges to be absolutely groundless. 
It was established that one soldier, attempt- 
ing to desert the Soviet Army, had hidden 
in the home of his fiance, but later returned 
to his base. 

In 1954, a number of witnesses now in this 
country, presented detailed accounts of these 
alleged disappearances of Russian soldiers to 
the congressional committee investigating 
the Soviet aggression against the Baltic 
States. The real intention of the Soviet 
Government was apparent: to seize Lithu- 
ania by first inventing fictitious motives for 
doing so; to sway world opinion to her side. 
When the Lithuanian Government tried to 
clear away the misunderstandings between 
the two governments, Moscow paid no atten- 
tion whatever. 

The Government of Lithuania sent its 
Prime Minister, A. Merkys, and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, J. Urbsys, to Moscow to 
try to settle the matter directly. The Krem- 
lin disregarded completely all explanations 
and efforts. 

Finally on June 14, 1940, the Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, V. Molotov, pre- 
sented to the Lithuanian Government the 
Soviet ultimatum in which the following de- 
mands were set forth: 

(A) To bring to trial the Minister of the 
Interior, K. Skucas, and the Director of the 
Department of Security, A. Povilaitis. 

(B) To form a new government in Lithu- 
ania, satisfactory to the Soviets. 

(C) To assure free entry into Lithuania 
of unlimited numbers of Soviet Russian 
armed forces. 

The deadline for the reply of the Lithu- 
anian Government was set at 10 a. m. of 
June 15; thus, scarcely 10 or 11 hours was 
allowed to consider the ultimatum. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION OF THE COUNTRY 


On June 15, 1940, at 2 in the afternoon, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, J. Urbsys, 
sent a telegram from Moscow explaining that 
the Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and Foreign Commissar of the 
Soviet Union, V. Molotov, had presented a 
detailed plan as to how the Soviet army 
units, with the purpose of occupying Lithu- 
ania, would proceed. 

Among other things, the Soviets demanded 
that the Lithuanian authorities should in- 
struct the Lithuanian armed forces and peo- 
ple not to interfere in any way with the 
movements of the Soviet army in order to 
avoid possible misunderstandings and con- 
flicts. The Soviet Government also stated 
that General Pavlov of the Soviet army will 
meet with Lithuania’s General Vitkauskas, 
June 15 at 8 p. m. in the railway station of 
Gudagoj, to arrange for the orderly opera- 
tions of the Soviet army. 

As the Lithuanian delegation prepared to 
meet with General Pavlov, Red army troops 
were already on Lithuanian territory speed- 
ing in the direction of larger cities and com- 
munication centers. The previously estab- 
lished Soviet garrisons in Lithuania, also 
moved out to occupy certain localities. In 
full combat formations, the invaders arro- 
gantly disregarded completely the Lithuanian 
Government authorities and the native in- 
habitants. About 12 complete divisions, from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers, swamped Lithuania whose 
peacetime armed forces comprised only about 
28,000 soldiers. 

The President and the Minister of Defense 
of Lithuania left the country. Mr. A. Merkys, 
as Acting Prime Minister, remained to head 
the government. 

In its negotiations with Moscow, the gov- 
ernment of Lithuania acted at all times in 
conformance with the obligations under the 
treaties with Soviet Russia. Thus, this sud- 
den and surprising Soviet ultimatum came 
as a shock to the Lithuanian people. It was 
utterly impossible to organize in so short 
a time any substantial resistance against the 
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masses of Russian armed forces already on 
Lithuanian soil. 

A number of eye-witnesses before the con- 
gressional committee of the 83d Congress 
told of the behavior of the Soviets in Lithu- 
ania. The following facts were established 
without a doubt from documents and inter- 
rogated witnesses: 

1. In complete disregard of the sovereign 
rights of Lithuania and even in violation of 
agreements which they themselves had 
forced on Lithuania, the Soviets employed 
unlimited numbers of armed forces for the 
occupation of Lithuania. 

2. The Soviet military attaché, Major 
Korotkich, was placed on the General Staff 
of the Lithuanian Army to carry out purges 
in the higher ranks of Lithuanian officers on 
the first day of the occupation. He ordered 
the disarmament of the Lithuanian National 
Guard (Sauliu Sajunga) and the dismissal 
of a number of officers. The Chief of the 
Second Department of the General Staff, 
Colonel Dulksnys, was arrested and on July 
18 deported to Soviet Russia. 

3. The entire Lithuanian Army was imme- 
diately put under the control of the occu- 
pation authorities. As soon as the Soviets 
arrived on June 15, an order grounded all 
Lithuanian airplanes. The hangars were 
closed the following day and placed under 
guard of Soviet armored detachments. 

4. Military quarters had to be vacated to 
billet Soviet Army personnel. Soviet de- 
mands were harsh and instant. Lithuanian 
military units were often ordered to leave 
their quarters almost immediately and in 
many instances personal belongings were 
hastily left behind, and nights were spent 
in the open. 

5. Military installations of the Lithuanian 
army (radio and telegraph transmitters, tel- 
ephone switchboards, railway depots, etc.) 
were seized for the Soviet Army without any 
notification to Lithuanian authorities. 

6. Immediately upon the occupation of 
the country, the Lithuanian frontiers with 
Germany were placed under rigid control, in 
an attempt to seal Lithuania off from the 
rest of the world. 

7. Strong-armed guards were placed at the 
state bank and government office buildings. 
The Ministry of the Interior agencies were 
placed under strict control. 

8. Lithuanian Army newspapers and other 
literature, published during Lithuania’s in- 
dependence were suppressed and banned 
from military libraries. In their stead ap- 
peared Communist propaganda literature be- 
smirching the government and the institu- 
tions of independent Lithuania in an effort 
to antagonize the Lithuanian  soldicrs 
against their officers. 

9. The Soviet military authorities soon 
forced the Lithuanian Government to extra- 
dite all Polish officers and men who had 
been interned in Lithuania after the defeat 
of Poland. 

This same pattern of occupation was fol- 
lowed by the Soviets in their aggression 
against Latvia and Estonia. 

PREPARATIONS TO ABOLISH LITHUANIA’S 
INDEPENDENCE 


Many Soviet civilian officials, predominant- 
ly specially trained members of the Commu- 
nist Party Soviet Secret Police (NKVD) 
charged with the final incorporation of 
Lithuania into the U. S. S. R. accompanied 
the Soviet occupation forces. One of their 
main objectives was to conceal the real in- 
tentions of Soviet Russia. In numerous 
statements in the press and in public speech- 
es they reiterated that the Soviet Union had 
no intention of destroying the independent 
status of Lithuania, and that the presence 
of Russian forces in Lithuania had in no 
Way constituted a peril to Lithuania’s free- 
dom. However, they worked feverishly to 
bring about the annexation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. 
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Meanwhile, the special emissary, Vice Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs V. G. Dekanozov 
(liquidated following Beria’s execution in 
1954), came by plane to Kaunas and set up 
headquarters in the office of the Soviet Lega- 
tion, and assisted by the Soviet envoy, 
Pozdniakov, began to rule the country. Or- 
ders now came from Dekanozov. 

His first task was the formation of a new 
government, obedient to Moscow. He dictat- 
ed the names of new ministers to the Acting 
Prime Minister, A. Merkys. Justas Paleckis, 
who had previous contacts with the Soviet 
Union, was to become the President of the 
Republic. To allay the fears of the native 
inhabitants, several prominent Lithuanian 
patriots were purposely included in the list 
of new ministers. 

June 18, 1940, Paleckis delivered a message 
to the Lithuanian nation: 


“The new government will continue to 
maintain normal relations with all coun- 
tries. The first task of the government will 
be the establishment of sincere and friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union with which 
Lithuania has a close alliance based on the 
mutual assistance pact.” 

The new government was controlled by the 
Kremlin bosses, whose orders were carried 
cut by their chief emissary, Dekanozov, and 
the Red army. Step by step, everything that 
had been achieved during her days of inde- 
pendence was turned to ruins in Lithuania, 
Practically all organizations, political, social, 
cultural, and economic, were suspended. 
Great numbers of employees of the various 
government agencies and economic enter- 
prises were jobless overnight. 


It was to be expected that the Communist 
emissaries would lift the ban on the Com- 
munist Party which during Lithuania’s in- 
dependence days was illegal. An order of 
the Minister of the Interior on June 25, 
1949, placed the Communist Party of Lith- 
uania on the official register of societies and 
associations. 


Pursuing the plan of Lithuania’s subjuga- 
tion still further, the Kremlin agents made 
Paleckis’s government proclaim on July 6, 
1940, an electoral law to govern the elec- 
tions to the so-called People’s Diet to be held 
on July 14. 


An order of the Director of the State Secu- 
rity Department, dated July 7, dissolved all 
non-Communist parties and most of their 
leaders and active members were arrested. 
The Communist Party remained the only 
recognized party which to mislead the peo- 
ple, assumed the name of “the Union of 
Working People of Lithuania.” The “Union” 
alone was given the right to nominate can- 
didates for the elections. 


Seventy-nine members were to be elected 
to the Feople’s Diet. The same number of 
candidates were nominated and, as the nom- 
ination was reserved for the Communist 
Party and its affiliated organizations only, 
predominantly Communists and their sym- 
pathizers, persons without any reputation 
or any standing at all, were put on the list. 
Some well-known Lithuanians became can- 
didates against their will as their names were 
included without their knowledge or con- 
sent. This was done to mislead the voters. 

The fictitious Union of Working People 
proclaimed to the Lithuanian nation its po- 
litical platform which, among other prom- 
ises, contained the following: 

“On this historical day, July 14, we must 
go to the polls in united and closed ranks 
and elect the worthy candidates able to ex- 
press the real will and aspirations of the 
people and to strengthen the true friendship 
with the great Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which is the one and only guar- 
antee for the prosperity and free develop- 
ment of our country.” 

The union further 
stands— 


declared that it 
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“For the friendship and the strone 
destructible alliance of the Lithuar 
public and the Soviet Union. 

“For the cancellation of bank det} 
poor people and small holders. 

“For all possible assistance by the gover 
ment to the landless peasants and sman. 
holders and for the allotment of suffic ee 
land for them. oc 

“For freedom of speech, press, and 
ciations for the defense of interests o 
working people.” 

The platform denounced as false the ry 
mors anticipating the enforcement of the 
Soviet system in Lithuania: : 

“Enemies of the Lithuanian people ang 
their stooges, supporters of the old regime 
are circulating provocative rumors about ter- 
ror against those who are faithful to their 
religion, about the closing of churches 
about the alleged forced organization of co). 
lective farms, etc. These rumors are thor- 
oughly unfounded and willfully fabricated.” 

Among the numerous slogans concluding 
the text of the platform the following are 
most significant: 

“Long live free Lithuania.” 

“Long live the brotherly friendship and 
strong alliance with the great and invincible 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

These promises were meant to fool the peo- 
ple and entice them to the polls. During the 
short “election campaign” no mention was 
made regarding the intention to destroy the 
sovereignty of Lithuania and its incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet Union. Numerous 
speakers, including members of the new gov- 
ernment repeatedly referred to a “free Lith- 
uania,” “friendly relations,” or “alliance with 
the Soviet Union.” 

The elections took place on July 14, 1940, 
under the close supervision of the Kremlin 
emissaries and the Red army. The Lith- 
uanian people resisted passively by abstain- 
ing from voting or, if they went to the polls, 
they replaced the ballot with a blank piece 
of paper. 

The duty to vote was especially empha- 
sized. The voters were watched in polling 
places, and since each voter had to present 
his identification papers to be stamped, an 
abstention could not pass unnoticed. Those 
who had no stamps on their passports risked 
severe consequences later on. 

Absenteeism on the day of elections was so 
evident that the Communist Party decided 
to take additional measures. President Pa- 
leckis, by a decree, extended the voting an- 
other day, at the same time warning the 
people of their duty to vote. The results 
were poor. Moscow announced that, a- 
cording to figures published by the Supreme 
Electoral Commission, 95.51 percent of the 
voters presented themselves at the pol 
But, it appears from reliable stateme! 
made by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Gedvila, that only 16 or 18 percent of the 
ballots deposited were valid. 

The new Diet elected under such circum- 
stances, convened on July 21. The only 
business on the agenda was the passing 0! 
a resolution requesting that Lithuania 
should be admitted into the Soviet Union. 
That the entire show was directed by Mos 
cow, is also proven by the fact that similar 
decisions, on the same day and exactly 
in the form described, were made by the 
People’s Diet in the other two Baltic States, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

The manner in which the Diet was elected 
and the measures undertaken by the Krem- 
lin to accomplish the annexation of Lithu- 
ania were bared before the Congressiona! 
Committee on Communist Aggression by 
many witnesses of different professions and 
places of residence in Lithuania. Their 
testimony revealed the tricks of deception 
the Communists employed. 

When the Soviet-German war broke out 
and the Communists were driven out 0! 
Lithuania, a number of members of the Pev- 
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Diet and the government made public 
t statement disclosing the true facts 


le'c 
Nes 


oin 
. San the distortion of the will of the 
Lithuanian nation. 

Their statement is quoted here: 


“Meeting at Kaunas, on August 30, 1942, 
we ‘members of the former Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment and the People’s Diet, state pub- 


"af In violation, by use of force, of the 
eslemn obligations given to the Republic 
~- Lithuania to respect, in all circumstances, 
or ‘sovereignty and also integrity and ter- 
pial inviolability’ (paragraph 2 of the 
Treaty of Nonaggression of September 28, 


og. between the Republic of Lithuania and 


‘oo US. S. B.), the Government of the 
Soviet Union, on June 15, 1940, occupied 
Lithuania by its armed forces. 


“9 The Lithuanian Government which 
is created according to the provisions of the 
Moscow ultimatum and which had obtained 
accurances that the independence of Lithu- 
‘ ia will be respected, later, under pressure 
from Moscow, was reorganized, without any 
inowledge or consent of the Acting Prime 
Mini ter, Prof. V. Kreve-Mickevicius, by se- 
curing its majority for the Communists, 
headed by M. Gedvila, for the purpose of 
making it a tool in Moscow’s hands. 

“3. The Moscow Government ordered the 
Lithuanian Government, thus reorganized 
to carry out elections to the People’s Diet in 


order that it should later on, request the in- 


corporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union 

“4. The People’s Diet could not and did 
not proclaim the will of the Lithuanian 
people because: 
' “(a) The composition of the People’s Diet 
was made up in advance by the Communist 


Party, directed by Moscow’s representative, 
V. G. Dekanozov, and by the Soviet Minister 
to Lithuania, N. G. Pozdniakov. Only the 
Union of Working People of Lithuania was 

lowed to select candidates who were nom- 
inated by the Communist Party. The num- 


ber of candidates was exactly the same as 
the number of members elected to the 
People’s Diet. 


“(b) As the composition of the Diet was 
up in advance, it declared, in order 
to enhance the effect, that 95.51 percent of 
all the electorate had voted, while actually, 
é nfirmed by the Supreme Election Com- 
mission and by the statement made by the 
former People’s Commissar, M. Gedvila, and 
by the President of the’U. S. S. R. Supreme 
, J. Paleckis, at secret meetings, only 
16 to 18 percent of valid voting cards were 
submitted at the polls. 

“(c) A number of members of the Diet, 
who were not members of the Communist 
Party, were compelled by threats to become 
members of the Diet and to vote for incor- 
into the Soviet Union. 

d) When the voting on the incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet Union took place the 
of the members were not counted; all 
rangers present at the meeting voted to- 
gether with them. 

5. Not a single member of the People’s 
Diet could express a protest against the use 

{ force as, under the circumstances, such 
protest would have involved danger to his 
life. Moscow’s representatives and the mem- 

{ the Soviet Legation openly threatened 
those members of the Diet and their fam- 
lies Who would have dared to announce their 
1 tion not to vote for incorporation into 


made 


Soviet 


pV: ion 


the viet Union, 
“6. We, former members of the People’s 
Diet, raise a public protest against the meth- 
S of violence and of falsifications which 
were directed by the Bolshevik Government 


eainst the Republic of Lithuania and the 
‘huanian nation during the elections to 
le Diet as well as during its session. 
either we nor the other members of the 
et could express and did not express the 


yuzsres 
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will of the Lithuanian nation for incor- 
poration in the Soviet Union. 

“7, The People’s Diet itself stated in its 
declaration of July 21, 1940, ‘Now the people, 
helped by the mighty Red army, did away 
with the yoke of Smetona’s oppressors and 
established in their own country the Soviet 
Government. If the people have been able to 
establish in their own country the only just 
order, the Soviet order, it is all due to the 
Soviet Union.’ In this way the People’s Diet 
itself admitted the Red army’s influence in 
its decisions and the decisions of other gov- 
ernment authorities. 

“Former Members of the People’s Diet: 
Dr. A. Garmus, L. Dovydenas, H. Ka- 
cinskas, R. Juknevicius, V. Birzietis, P. 
Mickus, Mrs. S. Vainekiene, Miss P. 
Milanciute, the former Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the People’s government, Prof. 
V. Kreve-Mickevicius, the former Com- 
missar for Social Care and Forest In- 
dustry of the L. S. S. R., Jurgis Glu- 
sauskas. 


“Kaunas, August 30, 1942.” 


The procedure of elections to the People’s 
Diet was described, among many other wit- 
nesses, in a deposition by the former People’s 
Commissar, J. Glusauskas, who escaped from 
bolshevism and is now residing in Australia, 
he stated: 

“On July 14, 1940, I was appointed to watch 
the voting to the People’s Diet in the district 
of Mariampole. At that time I was the 
chief of police of the city of Kaunas and 
its district. The task assigned to me was 
to render help wherever necessary. 

“When I arrived in Mariampole, I found 
everything ready for the election. I learned 
that the supervisor of the election there was 
a high-school official of the Soviet secret po- 
lice (NKVD), a Russian, who had at his dis- 
posal a number of Russian soldiers and some 
army trucks. Therefore, all that was left 
for me to do was to observe what was go- 
ing on. 

“Several hours before the closing of the 
polls, it was announced that only 5 or 10 
percent of those eligible to vote had cast 
their ballots. The NKVD officer was greatly 
concerned over such a situation. Finally, 
the following instructions were given: 1. 
All chairmen of electoral districts were or- 
dered to record higher percentages of votes 
than actually were cast. As a result of this 
order, in an hour, all reports showed a 40 
to 60 percent vote, and when the polls were 
about to close the percentage suddenly leaped 
to 99. 2. The NKVD personnel had instruc- 
tions to tour villages and bring in voters 
by force. But because only a few trucks were 
available, this measure did not prove suc- 
cessful. Also, there was very little time left 
for voting. 

“I consider the elections to the People’s 
Diet were a deception for the following 
reasons: 

“1. Actually only 5 to 15 percent of electors 
voted, and therefore did not represent the 
will of the Lithuanian people. 

“2. Candidates for the People’s Diet were 
nominated by the central committee of the 
Communist Party without their knowledge 
or consent. The list of candidates was pre- 
sented by the Working People’s Union which 
was the Communist Party itself. There were 
exactly as many candidates as members of 
the Diet to be elected. There was no choice 
but to vote for those nominated by the Com- 
munist Party. 

“3. No lists of electors had been prepared 
so that it was impossible to determine the 
percentage of the votes cast. This circum- 
stance offered a good opportunity to falsify 
the results of the elections. 

“4. It was publicly made known that per- 
sons failing to appear at the polls will be 
regarded as ‘enemies of the people.’ Every- 
body knew that such a branding meant de- 
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portation to the forced labor camps in Si- 
beria or other remote places in Russia. 

“Conclusion: Ail decisions of the People’s 
Diet are null and void as the Diet itself could 
not and did not represent the will of the 
Lithuanian people. 

“J. GLUSAUSKAS, 

“ADELAIDE, November 15, 1953.” 

The Communist information agencies re- 
ported that the table of the election returns 
was prepared “in conformity with the data 
on population of Lithuania compiled by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics of Lithuania.” 

The former director of this bureau, Domas 
Micuta, now in the United States, submitted 
a statement which says: “The elections were 
directed by Pozdniakov through the Supreme 
Electoral Commission. The Central Bureau 
of Statistics of Lithuania never had anything 
to do with this commission and did not par- 
ticipate in the preparation of the table of 
election returns or its publication.” 

Adolfas Klimas, now residing in the United 
States, member of the staff for computing 
the election returns, stated the following 
in his deposition: “I was employed, as many 
other former employees of the old Lith- 
uanian Diet were, to work on the technical 
staff of the so-called People’s Diet. I was 
to prepare for publication stenographic 
transcripts of the sessions of the People’s 
Diet, to supervise their publication and dis- 
tribution, to translate into the Russian lan- 
guage and to prepare Lithuanian transla- 
tions of various Russian orders, instructions, 
etc., which were sent from Moscow. 

“On July 14 and 15, the election days to 
the People’s Diet, I was assigned, together 
with a number of other employees, to receive 
telephone reports of election returns coming 
from various electoral districts. Seventy- 
nine members of the Diet were to be elected 
in 8 electoral regions. There was only one 
list of candidates, all nominated by the Com- 
munist Party. The election commissions did 
not pay any attention whether the votes 
cast were valid or not. They took for granted 
that everyone appearing at the polls was in 
favor of the candidates listed on the ballot. 

“While taking the election reports over 
the telephone, I, as well as my colleagues, 
recorded several instances when the vote in 
a particular locality exceeded 100 percent. 
I learned that soldiers of the Soviet army 
had the right to take part in the elections 
and voted together with Lithuanian citi- 
zens. However, we were instructed to keep 
the percentages in such cases somewhat 
below 100 percent when computing the elec- 
tion returns. 

“I often received from Andrius Bulota, an 
attorney in the office of the Diet, all sorts 
of orders and resolutions sent from Mos- 
cow, and my job was to translate them into 
Lithuanian. Then A. Bulota would read the 
translations, make corrections to adjust 
them to the specific conditions in Lithuania. 
As a rule, such orders and resolutions passed 
the People’s Diet without any discussion. 
Though there were some non-Communist 
members in the Diet not one of them dared 
to question the propositions; they remained 
silent.” 

The falsification of election returns was 
witnessed by the Chief of Information and 
Statistics Department of the Supreme Soviet 
of Lithuania, Pranas Valiulis, now in West- 
ern Germany, who stated: 

“The election commissions did all they 
could to increase the percentages of the 
ballots cast trying to please the omnipotent 
Communist Party and the People’s Govern- 
ment, as well as the Moscow masters. Al- 
terations in the election results could be 
made easily by simply marking the ballots 
for those who failed to appear at the polls. 
To make up for the shortage in the ballot 
box, as many ballots as were necessary could 
be stuffed in. Members of the election com- 
missions were all persons devoted to the 
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Communist Party. When the votes were 
counted nobody, except members of the offi- 
cial commissions were present, which means 
that there was no control at all of the com- 
mission’s work. The fact that falsifications 
in computation of the returns were made 
was confirmed to me by the assistant attor- 
ney general, Vytautas Balciunas.” 

Thus, it is evident that this so-called elec- 
tion had in no way expressed the will of 
the people of Lithuania. Moreover, even if 
the election had been conducted in a way 
prescribed by the laws of the country or in 
accordance with the principles of democratic 
procedure, this so-called People’s Diet would 
not have any power whatsoever to make de- 
cisions affecting the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania be- 
cause no proposition of this kind was sub- 
mitted to the voters. For the same reason, 
this so-called election cannot be considered 
a plebiscite on the question of Lithuania’s 
incorporation into the Soviet Union. 

Moscow’s resolution forced upon the so- 
called People’s Diet to request Lithuania’s 
admittance to the “family of nations of the 
Soviet Union” was an act of violence and 
coercion against the Lithuanian nation. 


SOVIETIZATION OF LITHUANIA 


And yet, the delegation of 19 persons ap- 
pointed by the People’s Diet was taken to 
Moscow to petition the Soviet Government 
to incorporate Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. 

On August 3, 1940, the Supreme Soviet of 
U. S. S. R. decided to “receive favorably the 
petition of the Lithuanian Diet and to admit 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Lithuania 
into the Union.” 

Then, step by step, the Soviet system was 
introduced in Lithuania. Land, industry, 
business enterprises, and private property 
were nationalized, people’s right subverted, 
the standard of living reduced. Lithuania 
was entirely shut off from western civiliza- 
tion and culture. Arrests and deportations 
gradually took on such dimensions that there 
was no doubt but that Lithuania was doomed 
by the Kremlin masters to total physical 
destruction. 

The attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to the present status of 
Lithuania is universally known. The United 
States has never sanctioned the forced in- 
corporation of Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic nations, Latvia and Estonia, into the 
Soviet Union, and continues to recognize 
them as sovereign states. Many other free 
democracies also regard the Baltic nations 
as temporarily deprived of their independ- 
ence by an act of aggression which has 
neither legal nor moral justification. 

On this occasion, and as we approach a 
Four Power Conference, let us all remember 
these -historical facts. The conscience of 
the free world will not be clear until Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia are free. 





Uniied States Health Units Cover Vast 
Fie!'d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from the New York Times of May 
29, 1955. This article explains the func- 
tions of the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda, Md. It touches on the work 
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being done by the various Institutes and 
contains information on the hopes and 
aspirations of the groups attempting to 
find the causes and cures of the present 
killing and crippling diseases afflicting 
mankind. I commend the article to the 
attention of all my colleagues. 

UniTrep STATES HEALTH UNITS COVER VAST 
FIELD—SEVEN NATIONAL INSTITUTES ATTRACT 
SCIENTISTS BY THE FINEST RESEARCH Fa- 
CILITIES 

(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, May 28.—The National In- 
stitutes of Health, scene of the recent scien- 
tific conferences on Salk vaccine, loom up 
before a Washington visitor as 16 major 
buildings on 300 landscaped suburban acres 
in Bethesda, Md. 

The Institutes, seven in number, together 
constitute the largest medical research or- 
ganization in the world. 

They are the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Microbiological Institute, the 
National Heart Institute, the National Den- 
tal Institute, the National Mental Health 
Institute, the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness, and the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 

They are a unit in the sense that they 
all function under one director, Dr. William 
H. Sebrell, Jr., as the research arm of the 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

And while they were individually set up 
by acts of Congress dating from 1937 to 1950, 
all were outgrowths of earlier public-health 
research laboratories. 


FIRST LABORATORY HERE 


Dating back to the one-room Laboratory 
of Hygiene started in 1861 at the marine 
hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., Public Health 
Service research was successively conducted 
on Capitol Hill here, and on a site near 
the Lincoln Memorial on the Potomac. 

It was moved to Bethesda in 1939 on a 90- 
acre tract given to the Government. That 
tract has been more than tripled. 

The annual research program of the insti- 
tues now totals $90,000,000, more than half 
of which goes out in grants and fellowships 
to universities. 

Ten of the sixteen buildings of the insti- 
tute are laboratories. The most impressive 
of these is the great Clinical Center, erected 
and equipped at a cost of $45,000,000. One 
third of this building is research hospital; 
two-thirds is devoted to laboratories study- 
ing the highly-selected disease problems 
presented by the patients. 

Delegates of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, which has been in session in Mexico 
City, will meet Monday in the impressive 
auditorium of this center for postassembly 
technical studies. 

The visiting health experts from all na- 
tions will find more than 600 independent 
scientific investigators with M. D. or Ph. D. 
degrees at work on more than 100 clinical 
sutdies and more than 400 basic laboratory 
studies. 

The salaries of these scientists are rela- 
tively modest, ranging from $6,000 to $15,000 
annually, with very few in the upper brack- 
ets. Some of them left jobs in private in- 
dustry paying $30,000 to $40,000 annually. 
The incentive at the Institutes is the free- 
dom to do research with fine equipment and 
trained help. 

Some of the outstanding projects now in 
progress in the several institues suggest the 
scope of the Health Institutes’ scientific in- 
vestigations. 

The effect of new chemical compounds on 
cancer, with special emphasis on lukemia, is 
under research in the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. These tests are on cancers induced in 
animals and on human cancer cells growing 
in tissue culture in test tubes. 
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Among hundreds of chemical compounds 
tested, a few have proved to be killers of 
human cancer cells and are being clinical) 
tried in certain kinds of human cancer. . 

Only a small segment of the Nationa] 
Microbiological Institute is the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control which passes on more than 
30 separate kinds of serums, toxins, vir 
antitoxins, whole blood and blood deriva 
as well as on Salk vaccine. 

This institute conducts basic studies on 
influenza, poliomyelitis, encephalitis, and 
tropical diseases. Using  tissue-culture 
methods for growing virus, it has identified 
a whole new family of viruses associated with 
the upper respiratory region, including the 
common cold, grippe, and influenza. 

A whole series of studies are in progress in 
the National Heart Institute on the role of 
cholesterol, the fatty substance found in the 
blood, in hardening of the arteries. 

After many years of concentration in the 
National Dental Institute on the use of fiyo- 
rides in preventing dental caries, emphasis 
has now shifted to diseases of the soft tis- 
sues, such as pyorrhea and trench mouth. 

The nervous pathways of schizophrenia are 
being studied on human volunteers in the 
National Mental Health Institute. Very tiny 
doses of the drug lysurgicaciddiethylamide, 
commonly called LSD, induce in a few min- 
utes a condition very similar to schizophre- 
nia in these volunteers, without damage to 
the individual. It lasts 6 to 8 hours, during 
which physical and psychological studies are 
made. 

The Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness has opened up a whole new area 
of work on the biochemical structure of the 
brain. As the result of work with two sub- 
stances, glutamine and asparagine, scientists 
there found and announced the biochemical 
cause of epilepsy. Trials with these drugs on 
patients with hitherto uncontrollable seiz- 
ures have shown good preliminary results. 

The Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases is evaluating new steroid compounds 
similar in effect to cortisone in an effort to 
find methods of treating rheumatoid arthritis 
which have the same good effect without bad 
side effects. Some spectacular results on pa- 
tients who could not be given cortisone have 
been recorded on motion-picture film. 
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Retirement Benefits for Panama Canal 
Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced H. R. 3946, a bill 
which has been referred to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. In 
my opinion the passage of this bill by 
the Congress is essential if we are to do 
justice to a group of maritime employ- 
ees of our Government. I refer to the 
Panama Canal pilots who safely navigate 
all vessels through the Panama Canal. 
These men have an outstanding record 
of experience, safety, and skill. Nowhere 
in the world today is there a body of 
water which requires all of the skills of 
the navigator for such an extended pas- 
sage as the Panama Canal. Nowhere 
is there a more complicated system of 
locks. And nowhere has the safety rec- 
ord for passage of all types of vessels, in- 
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cluding our mammoth air carriers, been 
pa of men who have complete 
and full responsibility for the move- 
ment and navigation of vessels in Pan- 
ama Canal waters are all employed as 
pilots by the Panama Canal Company. 
These employees are subject to the 
retirement provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930. The bill 
I have introduced would permit present 
and future employees who serve as 
pilots in the Panama Canal to derive 
the same benefits under that act as are 
F presently granted to certain investiga- 
tive personnel. In other words, an em- 
ployee of the Panama Canal Company, 
would be eligible to retire after rendering 
99 years of service if he has reached the 
aze of 50 and if at the time of making 
application for retirement he is em- 
ployed as a Panama Canal pilot. 

There are many reasons why I attach 
importance to this proposal and I shall 
enumerate a few of them: 

First. The average starting age for a 
qualified Panama Canal pilot is 36. This 
is because of the long years of experience 
in navigation, including a period as 
master of an oceangoing vessel, that 
is required for these jobs. Because of 
this high entrance age and the hazards 
of his duties it is now almost impos- 
sible for these people to reach the present 
retirement age without first becoming 
disabled. 

Second. A Panama Canal pilot must 
navigate vessels of heavy tonnage 
through particularly precarious and 
narrow waters for passages that ex- 
tend up to 20 continuous hours and 
which are often at night, all of which 
subjects him to long periods of exces- 
sive strain and tension. 

Third. The duties of these pilots re- 
quire that they work under the exten- 
sive glare and heat of a strong tropical 
sun. The reflection from the water and 
| direct glare and heat of this tropical sun 
causes severe sunburn sores to develop 
around the mouth and lips. The inci- 
dence of skin cancer among these pilots 
is very high. 

Fourth. Eminent medical authorities 
have commented on other hazards of life 
in the tropics. The whole oxidation 
process of persons from temperate zones 
slows up, resulting in a condition of 
chronic fatigue, headaches, and faulty 
elimination of toxins from the body. 
Life there is a constant race between 
heat production and heat dissipation 
which produces the effects first men- 
tioned because of an increase in un- 
burned wastes of the body-toxins. 

Because of lack of muscle tone in the 
tropics there is organic deterioration and 
consequently shorter life. ‘This is sup- 
ported by insurance company statistics 
on life expectancy in the tropics and by 
the increased rates which they charge 
Americans on the Canal Zone. 
his station in the tropics is also un- 
‘ivorable for tuberculosis and there is a 
high incidence of rheumatic conditions 
and chronic nephritis. In addition due 
to the tropical climate there are innu- 
Merable parasitic fungi and almost all 
of these pilots are suffering or have suf- 
‘ered from disagreeable and sometimes 
“cngerous skin conditions. 
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Fifth. The incidence of skin cancer, 
tuberculosis and other diseases repre- 
sents a great hazard for these American 
pilots. Moreover, the strain and tension 
of their duties which must be performed 
for long hours both night and day in ex- 
cessive heat and humidity adds to the 
perils of their jobs. The fact that they 
are engaged in hazardous and perilous 
duties is evidenced by actual statistics. 
From this small group of approximately 
80 men, and not including men who left 
for personal reasons before age 50, there 
have been 26, or 32 percent, who have 
left their jobs since 1949. Thirteen of 
these 26 retired for physical disability; 
4 died; 4 retired with reduced annui- 
ties before reaching age 62; and only 5 of 
the 26 were able to reach the retirement 
age of 62 without physical disability. 
Thus it can be seen that of those pilots 
who have given up their jobs at 50 or 
above, 80 percent were unable to reach 
the full retirement age provided by pres- 
ent law. 

I believe these statistics and the rea- 
sons I have set forth here justify legis- 
lation to protect this group of fine pub- 
lic servants who are giving of their 
health and their very lives to serve their 
Government in this strategic tropical 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also add that the 
Marine Director of the Panama Canal 
Company some time ago expressed the 
view that legislation to effectuate the 
purposes of my bill would not meet any 
objection from the company. 

I hope that this bill will be favor- 
ably considered so that this small but 
vital segment of our maritime staff can 
attain fair retirement to which they are 
so justly entitled. 





A United Nations Police Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
fall of this year the United Nations 
General Assembly will consider whether 
to hold a conference for a review of the 
United Nations Charter. It is almost 
certain that such a conference will be 
held. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been conducting exten- 
sive hearings to find out if the United 
States should propose any revisions of 
the charter at that time. 

It seems to me that the question of a 
United Nations police force should loom 
large in any review of the charter. It 
is one of the major problems in organiz- 
ing the nations of the world to provide 
for the security under which all could 
live in peace. 

Under the charter, all members of the 
United Nations assumed the obligation 
to make armed forces available to the 
Security Council, in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements. The 
agreements were to be negotiated be- 
tween the Security Council and indi- 
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vidual members or groups of members 
and to be subject to ratification. Nego- 
tiations were initiated in the United Na- 
tions soon after its establishment to 
determine what forces the Big Five 
Powers should make available, but a 
deadlock soon developed between the 
Soviet Union and the western countries 
as to the balance of forces to be pro- 
vided by each major country. It soon 
became apparent that the Soviet Union 
had no intention of approving any agree- 
ments and would use its veto to block 
approval, and that further negotiations 
<4 the Security Council would be fruit- 
ess. 

In 1950 at the height of the Korean 
war the United Nations General As- 
sembly passed what has become com- 
monly known as the “uniting for peace” 
resolution. In it the Assembly recom- 
mended that each member maintain 
within its armed forces elements so 
trained, organized, and equipped that 
they could be made available, in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes, 
for service as United Nations units, upon 
recommendation of either the Council 
or the Assembly. This marked a step 
forward in providing that the Assembly 
should exercise concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Council in recommendations on 
the creation and use of armed forces, 
but progress along the path opened up 
by the resolution has been slow—indeed, 
almost negligible. It was to be expected 
that there would be no response from 
the Communist bloc to such a recom- 
mendation. Even among the free world 
nations, however, a demonstrated will- 
ingness to contribute forces to the 
United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace has been almost totally lacking. 


The United States was called upon to 
furnish a grossly disproportionate share 
of the manpower and equipment to- 
ward the winning of the Korean war. 
Even taking into consideration the eco- 
nomic difficulties and military commit- 
ments elsewhere which kept many of the 
free nations from joining in the common 
effort, much more could and should have 
been done by the other members of the 
U. N. It is inequitable and unjust for 
many U. N. members to bask in the se- 
curity provided by belonging to the 
United Nations and not to fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities which membership imposes 
upon them. Moreover, if one member- 
state shirks its responsibility and is able 
to do so with impunity, then another 
may do the same thing and soon the 
whole system of collective security dis- 
integrates. 

Perhaps there should be an amend- 
ment to the charter which would provide 
that members would contribute a cer- 
tain quota of their forces based on popu- 
lation for use by the United Nations. 
If this were not acceptable, maybe some 
system could be devised whereby mem- 
bers making decisions on war and peace 
in the United Nations could be limited 
to those which are willing to contribute 
forces for carrying out the decisions. 
This could have the effect of inducing 
some members to contribute which might 
not do so otherwise. Since the Com- 
munist countries would almost certainly 
refuse to join in a U.N. police force, this 
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would bar them from sharing in the 
decision-making. In Korea, the Soviet 
Union aided the aggressors, and at the 
same time participated in the decision- 
making in the United Nations, involving 
the organization in paradoxes of prin- 
ciple and procedure which placed a se- 
vere strain on cooperative efforts to resist 
the aggression. 

There are many knotty problems of 
policy and method which would be en- 
countered in a serious attempt to estab- 
lish a United Nations police force. 
Would a two-thirds vote in the Assembly 
be an effective procedure for deciding to 
use the police force? Should there be a 
definition of aggression in the Charter 
so that it would be unmistakably clear 
when it was lawful to use such a force? 
These are examples of the questions 
which would have to be answered. How- 
ever, one thing is clear: until overwhelm. 
ing power is put behind just law there 
will be no lasting peace. And in the 
atomic age peace has become sheer ne- 
cessity for the survival of mankind. 

Although regional arrangements, such 
as the North Atlantic Pact, are effective 
within their limited range, it is impor- 
tant to go further and devise an inter- 
national framework within which all 
nations of good will could be allowed, and 
would be expected, to do their share in 
sustaining the forces of international 
law and order. 





Distribution of Polio Vaccine in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the Recorp a detailed sum- 
mary of the distribution of polio vaccine 
in Canada, our good neighbor to the 
north. 


Everyone concerned with this prob- 
lem will be interested in how Canada 
prepared last year to meet the distribu- 
tion problems without delay. It is ap- 
propriate to emphasize the advance 
thought which went into the Canadian 
program which has rolled along unin- 
terrupted. 


This material was prepared by the 
Canadian Embassy in Washington, and 
I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Ambassador, the Honorable A. D. P. 
Heeney and his staff. 


The summary follows: 

The following information on the distri- 
bution of polio vaccine in Canada has been 
provided by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare in Ottawa: 

In Canada the federal government joined 
with the 10 provincial governments in a 
program providing for the purchase from 
the Connaught Medical Research Labora- 
tories of the University of Toronto enough 
poliomyelitis vaccine to give three doses to 
600,000 children prior to the onset of the 
1955 poliomyelitis season. Under this plan 
the federal government is paying half the 
cost and the provincial governments are pay- 
ing the other half. 
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As part of this scheme the vaccine so pro- 
duced has been allocated to each of the 10 
provinces on the basis of population. The 
vaccine becomes the property of the pro- 
vinces and each has undertaken to distri- 
bute to selected age groups. It is to be 
given free of charge. In 9 of the 10 prov- 
inces the age groups first receiving the vac- 
cine are those in the first 2 grades of school 
comprising generally the 6 and 7 year old- 
ers, with those 8 and 5 years of age being 
added as supplies of vaccine permit. In one 
province priority was assigned to younger 
children. 

This scheme was worked out last year at 
a meeting of the Dominion Council of Health. 
The Dominion Council of Health is a statu- 
tory body chaired by Dr. G. D. W. Cameron 
as deputy minister of national health, and 
composed of the principal health officers of 
each of the 10 provinces, plus 5 others ap- 
pointed at large. One of the five so ap- 
pointed is the director of the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories at Toronto, 
who participated in these discussions. The 
Dominion Council of Health at its meeting 
last month again reviewed this scheme and 
advised as to future plans. 

An important point is that the decision to 
enter into this scheme was taken several 
months before Dr. Francis made his report 
at Ann Arbor. It was the view of the mem- 
bers of the Dominion Council that since all 
experimental evidence pointed to the prob- 
ability of a successful outcome of the Na- 
tional Foundation’s trial of the vaccine that 
it would be prudent to go ahead with the 
production of vaccine in order that there 
might be material on hand to proceed with 
an immunization program immediately on 
receipt of Dr. Francis’ report. In fact, there 
were those who felt that barring definite evi- 
dence to the contrary, it would be wise to 
use the vaccine whether Dr. Francis’ report 
was favorable or doubtful, on the basis that 
further trials would certainly be indicated. 
There was a certain measure of chance in 
this arrangement but not more than was 
thought reasonable. 

The order was placed with the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto because not only were they 
experienced and completely trusted pro- 
ducers of biological products in Canada but 
also it was through the work of their scien- 
tists that the great National Foundation trial 
was in some measure made possible. It may 
be recalled that a sizable part of the virus 
material which was used in the United States 
to make the vaccine for last year’s trial was 
actually produced in the Toronto labora- 
tories and shipped to the United States. 
This situation arose from the fact that the 
Foundation in its effort to find a satisfactory 
method of making Dr. Salk’s-vaccine in large 
quantities seized upon the discovery made at 
Toronto that a synthetic solution (No. 199) 
which was designed to support the growth 
of cancer cells, in fact could be used to sup- 
port the growth of poliomyelitis virus in 
enormous quantities. 

It is inappropriate here to enter into scien- 
tific technical details of this kind. It is 
mentioned simply to point out that the 
Connaught Laboratories are not only com- 
petent operators but have made a very sig- 
nificant contribution to the success of the 
Salk vaccine trials. Having completed their 
assignment under the National Foundation 
scheme, it seemed only reasonable to mem- 
bers of the council to arrange a contract un- 
der which they would continue their produc- 
tion work to produce, as mentioned, enough 
vaccine for an original estimate of 500,000 
children which was later increased to nearer 
600,000. 

It should be made clear that this arrange- 
ment is not a reflection on the commercial 
manufacturers. The view was taken by our 
council that since all of their production 
takes place in the United States, they would 
inevitably be obliged to look after their own 
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markets first and that we in Canada xs 
to the greatest extent possible 
ourselves. 

However, in keeping with the usual gens 
erous attitude of the United States Govern. 
ment toward Canada, when the embargo on 
the export of poliomyelitis vaccine was an. 
nounced there was also announced an excep, 
tion in favor of Canada. As a result of this 
decision two United States manufacturers 
have been licensed to sell in Canada and one 
lot of the vaccine produced by one many. 
facturer has actually gone into Circulation 
through commercial channels. In keeping 
with the recent decisions which have been 
taken in Washington, in fact as an ineyj. 
table consequence of them, we have sys. 
pended distribution of any further supplies 
of commercial material in this country, 
This will be maintained until the situation 
clarifies in the United States. 

So far as legal control of quality and safety 
is concerned, we have a single piece of legis. 
lation, the Food and Drugs Act, which covers 
pretty much the same ground as the legisla. 
tion administered by the United States Pup. 
lic Health Service. Under one act, as is the 
case in the United States, all biological prod. 
ucts may be manufactured only by an estab. 
lishment holding a license for the purpose, 
Requirements for standards of safety, etc, 
are prescribed. Our inspectors reserve the 
right to inspect establishments and manu. 
facturers are obliged in certain instances to 
provide us with samples of all lots of mate. 
rial before release in order that we may make 
such tests as are deemed necessary. 

Up to the present time about 750,000 chil. 
dren have been inoculated with one and 
more than half of this number with two 
doses of vaccine under our joint Federal. 
provincial scheme exceeding, as you will 
note, the original estimate by a considerable 
degree. This part of the program is carried 
out under the direct supervision and con- 
trol of provincial and local health authori. 
ties. In addition, enough material has been 
placed on the market by the one manufac- 
turer mentioned above to inoculate about 
13,000 children. There is, at present, no 
compulsory regulation of the distribution of 
the latter material, and it was made available 
to private physicians for their use through 
the usual commercial channels. The Cana- 
dian Medical Association has recommended 
to its doctors that it be reserved for the use 
of children and that each doctor dispose of it 
as best he can and in fairness to his patients, 


The cost of the vaccine produced under 
the joint Federal-provincial program and 
distributed under provincial auspices has 
amounted to about $1.50 per triple dose. 
While the price of the commercial product is 
independently determined by the company 
concerned, it is understood that this usually 
amounts to about $4 to $4.50 per triple dose 
when purchased by private physicians. 
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Letter From Employee in Panama Canal 
Zone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which Ws 
received from an employee in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone which congratulates 
Congressman DanIe. J. Fioop for his i- 
terest and suport of Canal Zone eM 
ployees in the public press and at the 
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panama Canal budget hearings. The 
name of the writer has been eliminated 
for obvious reasons. 
The Honorable DANIEL J, FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE FiLoop: As a Canal 
gone employee for @ number of years I was 
jeased to read in the public press and Pana- 
anal Zone budget hearings of your in- 
terest in Canal Zone affairs from an em~- 
ployee’s standpoint. Your statement that 
the employees are motivated by patriotic as 
well as personal reasons in their attitude to- 
ward the operation of the canal is appre- 
om opinion, and I believe that of many 
employees, the Government policies more 
recently have been shaped by lobbyists and 
persons with selfish interests as their goal. 
The United States is, through its new policy 
of replacement of United States citizens with 
local citizens, gradually relinquishing its 
rights to a valuable national asset, construct- 
ed in largely uninhabited country, to a phan- 
tasmal government which has grown up on 
the fruits of its association with the canal 
enterprise and will eventually demand, and 
probably get, the Panama Canal en toto. 

The latest treaty now about to be ratified 
follows the policy of giving away, complete 
with all improvements, an area formerly 
swamp, which cost the United States miilions 
to develop, in return for which, among other 
minor concessions, we are to obtain a reduced 
rate on the Canal Zone import tax on whis- 
ky. This is reminiscent of the purchase of 
Manhattan Island from the Indians at a cost 
of $24 plus a few bolts of cloth and some 
corn liquor in 1626, and reflects the back- 
ward approach which has been applied by our 
negotiators. 

Your interest in Canal Zone affairs may 
well retard the eventual loss of an area 
which, as illustrated in other countries re- 
cently, we may well find difficulty in retain- 
ing control of by peaceable efforts. 


ma C 





Relations With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following sensible editorial from the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Friday, 
May 27, 1955: 

Firm Bur Not OBSTINATE 

Secretary of State Dulles must be weary of 
getting advice on how to deal with the Rus- 
Slans at a four-power conference. But it’s 
Just possible that when German Chancellor 


Adenauer comes over in mid-June he may 
have some wise counsel to offer. 

Reports from Bonn suggest that Adenauer 
Will advise the United States not to be too 


ready to make a broad European settlement 
with the Kremlin. In his view the West is 
getting stronger and the East weaker. He 
feels that if the West will be patient another 
year or two it can get far better terms from 
the Reds than in 1955. 

There appears to be a good deal of evidence 
‘o support this approach. Russia’s failure to 
develop adequate farm production is well 
known. Its decision earlier this year to renew 
emphasis on heavy industry at the expense 
of consumer goods output cannot have eased 
the Kremlin’s domestic political problems, 
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As has been fairly said many times, we 
cannot refuse to sit down with the Soviet 
Union when there seems any hope at all it 
might open the way to an eventual lasting 
settlement. 

But we need not fall all over ourselves 
simply because the Reds feel like talking. 
We know enough about them by now to re- 
alize they would not suggest such a course 
if they did not think there was advantage 
in it for them. . 

Elements in Britain, France, and else- 
where, naively preoccupied with the top- 
level conference as a device for securing 
peace, will be pressing their governments 
to insist that we take just about anything 
the Kremlin offers. They are always pre- 
pared to accept Russia’s overtures on faith 
and to regard the United States with sus- 
picion. These urgings must be resisted. 

So much of the time the Russians are in 
a@ menacing mood that there is a tendency 
to welcome their softer gestures with un- 
critical enthusiasm. A feeling of relief 
sweeps over even cagey diplomats. They’re 
so eager to capitalize on the altered Rus- 
sian mood that they don’t drive the hardest 
bargain they could. 

The Berlin blockade negotiations were a 
good example. We got the blockade lifted 
all right, but there was later evidence we 
could well have won some additional con- 
cessions had we been tougher at the time. 

No one dares pretend that it is easy for 
the West—and America particularly—to 
strike just the right posture in any dealings 
with Moscow. But somehow we must find 
the way to be firm without being blind and 
obstinate. 





Testimony of Governor Clement of Ten- 
nessee on TVA Appropriations, Before 
House Subcommittee on AEC and TVA 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following testi- 
mony presented before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee—Subcommittee 
Panel on AEC and TVA—by the Honor- 
able Frank G. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee, Wednesday, June 1, 1955, sub- 
ject, Appropriation—TVA: 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee panel of 
the House Appropriations Committee, I count 
it a privilege to appear before you and I 
should like to thank you not only for myself 
but in behalf of my colleagues from the 
Tennessee Valley who are here and will later 
testify, and also in behalf of the 6 million 
power consumers of the valley who can’t 
be here, for this opportunity to be heard. 

Last fall in testifying before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy against the 
Dixon-Yates deal, I said that we, the ulti- 
mate consumers of the valley, are the anoint- 
ed sacrificial goats for a burnt offering to 
the gods of monopolistic exploitation. In 
this view of it, you should not be surprised 
that we are taking every measure available 
to us that we think might be effective in 
avoiding such a fate. 

Recently, the present chairman of the TVA 
Board wrote the mayor of Memphis, in be- 
half of the Bureau of the Budget, to find 
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out if they were really serious about not 
using Dixon-Yates power. 

Mayor Frank Tobey, who unfortunately 
couldn’t be here today, responded in a 
3-page ietter, which began: “It is in- 
conceivable that Memphis should be de- 
pendent upon a source of power which is 
clearly inconsistent with the continued 
growth and development of our community.” 
And he concluded: “For the reasons we have 
indicated, including those relating to pend- 
ing litigation, it is our position that under 
no circumstances would the city of Mem- 
phis ever become a market for Dixon-Yates 
power.” 

You can see, gentlemen, that the mayor 
of Memphis, and it may be assumed, the peo- 
ple of Memphis, are really serious about not 
wanting the Dixon-Yates power. Ican think 
of few issues in which the people of Mem- 
phis are in greater unanimity than in their 
opposition to the Dixon-Yates deal. 

FOR FUNDAMENTAL REASONS 


The reasons the mayor indicated, gentle- 
men, are fundamental. 

Anyone who is familiar with the relation- 
ship of public-utility service to the wel- 
fare and health of a community knows per- 
fectly well that no community should be 
made to rely upon a source of power existing 
entirely beyond its jurisdiction and that of 
the State in which it is situated—foreign 
to it and in no wise responsible for its eco- 
nomic development. 

The Dixon-Yates arrangement violates 
every recognized principle of economical and 
efficient operation, which is basic to the de- 
velopment of utility systems. 


EISENHOWER PARTNERSHIPS 


Official spokesmen for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration have frequently referred to 
their public power policy as that of Federal- 
local partnership. What kind of a partner- 
ship is it where the Federal Government 
makes a vital decision affecting the power 
supply of a city, a State, and a whole re- 
gion, without first consulting the people who 
have a direct pecuniary interest? And what 
kind of partnership is it where the vital de- 
cisions on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment affecting the city’s, the State’s, and 
the region’s power supply and indeed their 
whole future, seem to be made, not by TVA, 
the Federal agency with which the distribu- 
tors of power in the area have contracts, but 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, netiher of which has 
any interest in the region’s problems nor in 
its point of view? 

And speaking of strange partnerships, gen- 
tlemen, the Dixon-Yates deal seems to have 
been a fertile stimulant for them. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum which Senator LIsTER 
HILL has made public it seems that a vice 
president of the First Boston Co. served the 
Bureau of the Budget as an advisor dur- 
ing the formulative days of the Dixon-Yates 
deal, which relation bore the profitable fruit 
of a preferred position for his company to 
underwrite the loans for Dixon-Yates. 

We, uninitiated country people down in 
the valley have worked up an acute curiosity 
about these—I suppose you would call this 
one a sort of silent partnership between 
Government and big city banks—since the 
Bureau of the Budget never mentioned Mr. 
Adolph H. Wenzell’s name, till Senator HiLu 
questioned them. 

At all events we are intensely suspicious of 
this sort of partnership and we are hopeful 
that the appropriate congressional commit- 
tee will investigate it. 

DIXON-YATES DEAL ILLOGICAL 


Now it will be remembered that, with a 
prospective power shortage in the Tennessee 
Valley the Eisenhower administration set 
out to relieve TVA of a part of its contrac- 
tual obligation to AEC and we wound up 
with the Dixon-Yates deal. We set out to 
procure substitute power for the country’s 
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biggest power consumer and we wind up 
forcing it upon the country’s largest power 
producer—contrary to the President’s an- 
nounced intention. 

As I said at the outset, we are taking every 
measure available to us to defeat the Dixon- 
Yates deal and these measures include legal 
action. 

The State of Tennessee, in conjunction 
with the municipal and other distributors 
in the valley is presently fighting this irre- 
sponsible effort to serve special interests, in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, before the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and before the 
Federal Power Commission. Incidentally, 
actions attacking the legality of the Dixon- 
Yates contract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the right of Edgar Dixon, E. A, 
Yates, and others to serve as officers of the 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co. have just 
been initiated. Mr. Dixon, it will be remem- 
bered, heads Middle South Utilities, and Mr. 
Yates the Southern Co. As you know the 
Federal Power Act provides that no indi- 
vidual can hold a position as an officer in 
more than one public utility company with- 
out FPC approval. 

Insofar as the Dixon-Yates deal is con- 
cerned, we are confident that we will block 
it through the courts—and we are prepared 
to go to the Supreme Court with it, if neces- 
sary, todo so. And if all court action fails, 
we are prepared to take other recourses. We 
had at this time rather not reveal what 
these measures are but in the words of Davy 
Crockett, “We are in high spirits although 
we have had some difficulties to encounter.” 

In short, we intend to hold the Chickasaw 
bluffs against the invasion by an Arkansas 
squatter from Rector Street, New York City. 
And I would like to point out before the 
committee panel that our litigation is serv- 
ing far more than our local interests in the 
valley. 

It is first of all calculated to preserve the 
world’s outstanding example of a complete- 
ly integrated and coordinated utility system 
that continues to serve this Nation as a 
power reservoir for national defense and a 
yardstick for low-cost power that—despite 
the efforts of the private power lobby—re- 
mains a nationwide influence and example 
for low rates. And I will predict here that 
if the calamity of TVA’s destruction should 
ever befall this Nation the people from one 
end to the other would soon suffer the un- 
fortunate results of greatly increased elec- 
tric rates. 

Next we are serving the taxpayers of this 
Nation. We are serving them first by pre- 
venting the Government from entering into 
@ contract for power that will cost the tax- 
payers $90 million more, according to AEC 
admission and $140 million more according 
to the estimate of TVA engineers. But that 
is only the beginning of it. Should the 
Dixon-Yates deal go through, there would 
be other Dixon-Yates deals around the per- 
imeter of the great Tennessee Valley power 
system. 

Moreover, there would be an immeasur- 
able loss resulting from economic stagna- 
tion in the valley from the disruption of 
the TVA system and the eventual high rates. 
During the 20 years of TVA, the people of 
the valley have substantially doubled their 
tax contribution to the Federal Government. 
Who can say what loss such a backset might 
bring, not merely to us, but to the revenues 
of this Nation? 

And finally we are serving the people and 
the economy of the whole Nation in our ef- 
fort to prevent the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, through its approval of the 
Dixon-Yates deal, from making a shambles 
of the Holding Company Act. 

SEC ignored the interlock and concentra- 
tion of control provisions of the act, despite 
the clear statement of policy on the part 
of Congress that holding companies must 
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be kept within bounds and should be al- 
lowed to expand their holdings only when a 
clear showing can be made that the public 
interest will be served. 

Moreover, SEC has allowed the Southern 
Co: to acquire an interest in a facility which 
is 150 miles away from its service area—in 
plain contravention of the Holding Company 
Act—and there are other points which, in 
the view of our counsel, violate the law, and 
we are asking the Court of Appeals to reverse 
the SEC order. 

So the effort to destroy TVA by subterfuge 
jeopardizes other aspects of our national 
welfare. 

I have appeared before several congres- 
sional committees over the past 3 years to 
advocate adequate appropriations for TVA. 
I am still convinced that this is the most 
responsible and economical way in which 
to finance the expansion of this great na- 
tional-regional multipurpose Federal enter- 
prise. But the present administration op- 
poses this method, and by majority voice 
the Congress, at one time or another, has 
supported the administration policy. 

In the face of this situation, the majority 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority have pro- 
posed to the Budget Bureau immediate 
minimum measures to meet the valley’s im- 
pending power shortage. As we understand 
it, the majority recommendations, among 
other things, propose that an item of $614 
million in the budget now earmarked for a 
transmission line from the middle of the 
Mississippi River to Memphis—since it can 
never be used for that purpose—be released 
to TVA for beginning the needed new gener- 
ating plant at Fulton, Tenn., to build up 
the western end of the system. 

As spokesman for the people of my State 
and a representative of the valley, I would 
like to express our approval of the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the TVA 
Board. 

In addition, we think—out of our experi- 
ence with the methods employed by the 
Dixon-Yates dealers—that it is important 
also to write a prohibition in the appro- 
priation bill providing that none of the 
money therein can be used for salaries, etc., 
to carry out the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Before relinquishing the subject, I must 
reiterate for you, gentlemen, that the self- 
financing alternative proposals made by the 
majority of the TVA Board meet with wide- 
spread popular approval in the valley. The 
valley power consumers are ready and eager 
to pay for revenue bond or local financing 
for TVA expansion on the fair businesslike 
terms proposed by a majority of the Board 
even though appropriations are the cheapest 
money available and it behooves the Govern- 
ment to finance a project of such national 
value as TVA by the cheapest means avail- 
able; and even though appropriations would 
be repaid under a sound business-like 
schedule, also, and should in no wise be 
abandoned as a method of financing expan- 
sion. 

Yet, Icannot mention the plan for alterna- 
tive financing proposed by the majority of 
the Authority, without comment on the ac- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, seeking to 
wreck this plan and on the turncoat action 
of the President’s general on the TVA Board, 
in switching his support from the original 
plan to this piece of sabotage. 


We have been advised that the proposal 
of the majority of the TVA Board for the 
transfer of the $642 million item to 
the Fulton project contemplates’ the 
enactment of additional legislation not prop- 
erly before this committee that would, also, 
authorize the Board to employ alternative 
methods of financing expansion including 
the issuance of revenue bonds and lease- 
purchase arrangements with local govern- 
ments to finance specific projects. 

Let me say here that we fully approve the 
whole plan as it has been developed by the 
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majority of the Authority. I would, also 
point out, in passing, that the Proposed 
change of purpose for the $64, million ite 

in the budget will in no wise increase o 
budget and cannot be opposed by the a 
ministration on that ground. . 

And I must comment on it for what it sig. 
nifies of the intentions of this administr, 
tion toward TVA. In the Budget Bureay, 
attempt to wreck the plan for self-financin 
to which administration spokesmen Wh 
given such loud lipservice, we have finally g 
candid-camera view of their intentions, For 
anyone who may have clung to any shreq 
of doubt, the real purpose of this admip. 
istration has now been made cruelly clear, 

Before ending my comment here, I would 
like to emphasize for you, gentlemen, the 
continued importance of support for Ty. 
resource development. The _ resource-de. 
velopment activities of TVA establish an es. 
sential link between river-control operations 
and the institutions and people of the valley, 
In many ways, the resource-development 
program is at the heart of the TVA partner. 
ship, for it binds together what otherwise 
might be separate Federal, State, and loca} 
efforts into a joint approach to the develop. 
ment of the valley. 

You may ask, Has not the valley, in its 
development, got beyond the need of this 
activity on the part of TVA? 

It is true that the States and local govern. 
ments of the valley have taken advantage of 
TVA assistance to enlarge and broaden the 
scope of their activities concerned with re. 
source development and use. Existing State 
agencies have been expanded and strength. 
ened and in some instances new agencies 
have been created. 

Indeed, operating expenditures of State 
agencies dealing with agriculture, forestry, 
fish and wildlife, and parks have multiplied 
by more than six times over the last quarter 
of a century. 

As local governments have taken over re- 
source-development function from TVA, the 
Authority has restricted and modified its 
activities and its appropriation for them. 
Yet it still remains vital to the region and 
to the statutory aims of TVA. 

The important and necessary function 
that TVA now exercises in resource develop- 
ment activity over the valley now is as 4 
central clearinghouse of the activities of the 
various States and local governments, as 4 
coordinator among them, a leader and 4 
source of technical advice and experience— 
which the States are unable as yet to achieve 
for themselves. 

For example, in Tennessee, last year we 
launched, under the general supervision of 
the TVA, our first watershed-development 
project in west Tennessee in the Beech River 
drainage system. In other words, we are 
only now acquiring the technical facilities 
and know-how to try our hand at launching 
and carrying on such a project. 

APPROPRIATION OPPOSED 

I am going to urge the committee to dis- 
allow 1 proposal for an appropriation. ! 
have reference to the $100,000 alleged con- 
tingency fund which I am told that Gen- 
eral Vogel, TVA’s present Board Chairman, !s 
seeking. I am advised that the majority of 
the Board have said that they know of no 
contingency in TVA affairs that this $100.90 
item is intended to meet. The ambiguous 
General has been quoted in the press 45 s@y- 
ing, when questioned by reporters as to what 
use he intended to make of the $100,000, 
that it would not be proper for him at the 
present time to describe the use to which the 
money will be put. 

I will go even further. We in the valley 
intensely suspect that the use to which the 
$100,000 would be put would not be propel. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the commit 
tee, let me reiterate that we are here grate- 
ful of the opportunity you grant us, to Te 
spectfully urge you to support those mir 
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, measures now sought by the majority 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority to escape 
xon-yates degradation and destruction, 
ae to meet the pressing need for new gen- 
erating facilities for TVA to avoid an im- 
ending power shortage in the valley. 


I thank you. 


mun 





Peace Talks for United Nations Meeting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations will be 
commemorated in June of this year by a 
special session of the general assembly 
in the district which I have the honor to 
represent in San Francisco, the birth- 
place of the U. N., I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to a meritorious 
suggestion recently advanced to further 
the purposes of that historic occasion. 
Dr. Persio C. Franco, a former diplomatic 
representative of the Dominican Repub- 
lic now living in the United States, has 
sucgested in a letter to the New York 
Times that all living recipients of the 
Nobel peace prize be invited to attend 
the commemorative sessions as a mark 
of our continuing devotion to the cause 
of world peace. 

It seems to me personally that this 
idea has merit beyond the simple recog- 
nition of the personal attainments of 
these distinguished people. Should the 
United States officially accept and spon- 
sor the proposal by Dr. Franco, the act 
would present further tangible evidence 
to the world of our unswerving purpose to 
bring peace to the world through peace- 
ful means—the basic ideal to which the 
majority of United Nations are dedi- 
cated and for which it was founded. 
The Nobel peace prize has gained uni- 
versal recognition as a symbol of man’s 
efforts to attain that end despite seem- 
ingly endless setbacks. The outstand- 
ing citizens of many countries who have 
received the award have already con- 
tributed much to the cause of peace. 
Their presence at the coming U.N. ses- 
Sols in San Francisco would certainly 
iend emphasis to the fact that we as a 
hatlon and the other member countries 
of the U. N. who honestly subscribe to 
Ss principles have not allowed the frus- 
trations we have experienced to make 
us forget the goal we had in mind when 
rresident Roosevelt conceived and Presi- 
dent Truman put into execution the 
“ans for the establishment of the 
United Nations. 

_ t. Speaker, I intend to urge Secre- 
‘arty of State Dulles and Ambassador 
Lod ‘€ to place the United States squarely 
behind this proposal. I can think of no 
better way to impress upon the world 
our Wholehearted sincerity in clinging to 
the hope for a permanent peace among 
nations without recourse to the sword or 
nuclear weapons. I submit Dr. Franco’s 
*r to the New York Times for print- 
with these remarks so that the Con- 
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gress and the people of the United States 
may lend their voices in support of his 
well-conceived plan: 

WASHINGTON, May 24, 1955. 
To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The paramount objective of the United 
Nations—the most important concern of all 
mankind—is the creation of peace among 
the peoples of the world. The men who 
have been awarded the Nobel peace prize 
have made exceptional contributions toward 
the attainment of that objective. Of them 
the following are still living: 

Sir Norman Angell, British, born 1874, re- 
ceived the prize in 1933; Dr. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, Argentinian, born 1880, prize 1936; 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, British, born 
1864, prize 1937; Cordell Hull, American, born 
1871, prize 1945; Prof. Emily Green Balch, 
American, born 1867, prize 1946; Lord Boyd 
Orr of Brechin, British, born 1880, prize 1949; 
Ralph J. Bunche, American, born 1904, prize 
1950; Albert Schweitzer, French, born 1875, 
prize 1952; Gen. George C. Marshall, Ameri- 
can, born 1880, prize 1953. 

I suggest that they be invited to attend 
and address the assembly to be held next 
June 20-26, at San Francisco in commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United Nations; also Pearl Buck, 
American, and Gabriela Mistral, Chilean, 
who won the Nobel literature prizes for 1938 
and 1945, respectively; and Emilio Bello 
Codesido, Chilean, who is the dean of Pan 
Americanists. He is the sole survivor among 
the delegates to the first and second interna- 
tional Conferences of American States, held 
in Washington and Mexico City in 1889 and 
1901, respectively. 

These eminent men and women could 
speak to the assembly in behalf of all peo- 
ples of the world, including those that are 
not officially represented in the United Na- 
tions. 

Persio C. FRANCO. 





Real Nice Holiday, Yes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under the per- 
mission, granted to extend my remarks, 
I include in this statement a copy of a 
timely and vigorous editorial. It inter- 
ested me and I hope all Members of the 
House will find it worthy o* serious con- 
sideration. The editorial makes two 
points: First, that our so-called na- 
tional holidays, other than those with 
religious significance, be celebrated on 
Mondays; and, second, that we simplify 
and improve the calendar along the lines 
of the world calendar printed with the 
editorial. 

The second point is dealt with in the 
bill, H. R. 3588, introduced by the Dele- 
gate from -Hawaii [Mrs. FarrRINGTON] 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. It proposes a slightly dif- 
ferent form of world calendar from that 
printed in the editorial but the differ- 
ence is not substantial. 

One approach to the first problem pre- 
sented in the editorial appears in House 
Concurrent Resolution 55, introduced 
by the Member from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hanp] and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Since I desire to pre- 
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sent to the committee a quite different 
treatment of the holiday-on-Monday 
problem, I have today introduced H. R. 
6588, which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, to all intents 
and purposes and in the same manner that 
they are now made public holidays by law, 
each of the holidays hereinafter named shall 
be celebrated on the day shown in the fol- 
lowing list: New Year’s Day, on the first 
Monday in January; Washington’s Birthday, 
on the third Monday in February; Memorial 
Day, on the last Monday in May; Fourth of 
July, on the first Monday in July; Labor Day, 
on the first Monday in September; Armistice 
Day, on the second Monday in November; 
Thanksgiving Day, on the last Monday in 
November. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. 


I hope all Members will give prompt 
and serious study to all of these bills 
and express their views to the appro- 
priate committees. 

The editorial follows: 

REAL Nice Houiay, Yes? 


We’re assuming, of course, that things 
went smoothly for you throughout these past 
3 days. No road accidents—no untimely 
squalls at your vacation spot—nobody for- 
got the can opener—and no seventh son of 
a seventh son of a sea cook talked you into 
just one more nibble at his special 8-to-1 
martinis. Oh, brother. 

So now how about us increasingly vaca- 
tion-minded citizens sitting down and try- 
ing to figure out how we can achieve more 
of these refreshing 3-day breaks in the year's 
routine? 

In this year of 1955, actually, we're not 
faring badly holidaywise. 

Labor Day, of course, always falls on a 
Monday and thereby is the automatic windup 
of a triple-decker weekend. 

The Fourth of July also will land on a Mon- 
day. And Armistice Day, by arriving on a 
Friday this year, will provide a 3-day-off 
spell for some of us. 

But, as our present calendar operates, those 
1955 breaks are just that—accidental. Next 
year, for instance, Fourth of July will come 
on a Wednesday. Try and squeeze a big holi- 
day out of those 24 hours. 

So what do we do? Well, more and more 
thoughtful citizens are pointing out that 
Congress can remedy this situation if it 
would, and quite simply. The setting of 
national holidays is one of our lawmakers’ 
stated though seldom exercised chores. 


CONGRESS CAN DO IT 


Congress could do us all a handsome favor 
by decreeing that all United States holidays 
(excepting those with deep religious signifi- 
cance) shall hereafter and henceforth fall on 
Mondays. If you, too, would like to enjoy 
more of these Saturday-Sunday-Monday va- 
cations per annum, why not write your 
Representative to that effect? Chances are 
he may feel the same way about it, and will 
welcome your support. 

That’s the fastest way to achieve some 
extra holidaying. But it still doesn’t solve 
the whole problem of irregular and messed-up 
dates. That headache is basic, and its base 
is the obsolete, modified Gregorian calendar 
with which our Western world has been 
struggling since 1582. 

Actually, today’s date troubles go all the 
way back to Julius Caesar (100-44 B. C.). 
His astronomers tried their best, and so did 
Pope Gregory XIII’s 16th century scientists, 
and some 1,760 adjusters. Theirs is the cal- 
endar we're using right now. 

This time-measurer is not only a producer 
of erratic holidays, but doesn’t jibe at all 
with modern business periods and bookkeep- 
ing methods. Its months are irregular and 
its yearly quarters are even more so, 
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On the other hand, a scientifically-stream- 
lined time chart on the order of the proposed 
World Calendar, printed above, would elimi- 
nate many of our year-measuring woes per- 
manently. 

BUSINESS BENEFITS 


This modern calculator would begin every 
year and every quarter-year on a Sunday. 
Each quarter would have the same number 
of days—91. Each month would contain 26 
weekdays, plus Sundays. Once set, a holiday 
would stay in its proper place—none of this 
casual flap-landing on any one of the week’s 
7 days. 

Congress, if it will be so kindly, can provide 
us with more fine holidays like the one just 
past, and in quick order. In due time, we 
hope, the UN or some more effectual inter- 
national body will start the wheels moving 
toward a much needed, brandnew calendar 
for our modern business world. 


The proposed world calendar 
FIRST QUARTER 
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*The year-end world holiday, W or Dec. 31 (365th day), 
follows Dec. 30 every year. 
**The leap-Vear world holiday, W or June 31 (an extra 
day), follows June 30 in leap years, 
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Isthmian Memories and Preblems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, for many years it has been customary 
for the several Panama Canal societies 
of the United States in the various parts 
of the country to honor some outstand- 
ing figure of Isthmian history. At its 
sist annual reunion meeting—featured 
by a luncheon—in New York City on 
May 7, 1955, the Panama Canal Society 
of New York had as its guests of honor 
former Congressman Maurice H. 
Thatcher, of Kentucky, sole surviving 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, and Civil Governor of the Canal 
Zone during the construction period of 
the Panama Canal, and Mrs. Thatcher. 
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Attended by many who participated in 
the building of the Panama Canal—some 
of whom came from long distances—the 
occasion was unique—not only for the 
historic contributions of its member- 
ship—but, as well, for the quality of its 
program. The meeting was presided 
over by the society’s president, Maj. Roy 
W. Hebard, distinguished engineer and 
head of a construction organization that 
throughout the Latin American regions 
has built highways, railroads, and other 
important improvements. In addition 
he was one of the engincers engaged in 
the actual construction of the canal. 
The assemblage was suggestive of other 
notable gatherings in the long history 
of the great Isthmian waterway. 

Among others present were Thomas H. 
Rossbottom, who for more than 50 years 
was a trusted and efficient employee and 
official of the Panama railroad organiza- 
tion, and who, for a long period, in the 
capacity of active vice president, now re- 
tired, rendered for it services of the 
highest character; William Edward Rus- 
sell distinguished lawyer and trans- 
portation authority, who was employed 
on the Isthmus during construction 
days; Col. Ralph H. Sartor, George M. 
Wells, W. G. B. Thompson, and Lt. Gen. 
James G. Steese, capable engineers of 
that period, with participation in the 
actual construction of the canal, the lat- 
ter serving the Panama Canal enter- 
prise in various capacities covering a pe- 
riod of 40 years, including the important 
post of engineer of maintenance. Also 
present were John Frank Stevens, Jr., 
and Earl Harding: the former being the 
son of John F. Stevens, the very able 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal dur- 
ing early construction years. ‘The son is 
an eminent authority on Isthmian Canal 
problems and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Far 
East. Mr. Harding is a distinguished 
writer and vice president of the National 
Economic Council of New York. 

The principal features of the program 
follow: 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT HEBARD INTRODUCING 
THE GUEST SPEAKER, GOVERNOR THATCHER 
Members of the Panama Canal Society and 

distinguished guests; we are honored today, 

at our 3lst annual reunion, by the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice H. Thatcher, who 
have journeyed here from Washington. Our 
guest speaker needs no extended introduc- 
tion to this Society, or to any Panama Canal 

Society in the United States. 

He is approaching the twilight of a long, 
distinguished career, arid he can look back 
with justifiable pride on 6 decades of service 
to his country and fellowmen, both at home 
and abroad. Appointed in April 1910 by 
President Taft as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, Mr. Thatcher served 
more than 3 years on the Isthmus as a mem- 
ber of the Commission and Head of the De- 
partment of Civil Administration. Many 
will remember his broad, sympathetic under- 
standing he gave to the many problems and 
situations which reached him from every 
corner of the Canal Zone during these years. 

Returning to the United States he resumed 
his law practice in his home city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and in 1922 was elected, as a Re- 
publican, to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. During his years in Congress he 
fathered the legislation creating the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory in Panama—a research 
institution of world-wide importance and 
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fame—and provide for its maintenance and 
operation; and also he was the author of 
the congressional measure which brought 
about the establishment and operation of 
the ferry facilities across the Canal on the 
Pacific side, and the connecting highway to 
the Arraijan—both of which bear his name 

Following his retirement from Congress 
he continued residence in Washington, ep. 
gaged in the practice of law, and has been 
active in public affairs, particularly in those 
which related to the Panama Canal, the Res 
public of Panama, and Latin America in gen. 
eral. He made a notable contribution in 
and about the successful effort to prin 
about the enactment of the legislation ay. 
thorizing payment of annuities to former 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad em. 
ployees of the construction era. Later, qye 
to his masterly presentation of the case he 
obtained a ruling from the United States 
Court of Claims exempting these annuity 
payments from tax levies. 

From these, and many other services, q}} 
freely rendered, Mr. Thatcher deseryes— 
and I believe, has—the gratitude of all the 
employees who have been thus benefited. 

Our honored guest speaker is the sole 
surviving member of the Isthmian Cana! 
Commission. Both he and Mrs. Thatcher 
have endeared themselves to two genera. 
tions of Panama Canal and railroad em. 
ployees, and the people of Panama over the 
same period. 

I take great pleasure in presenting the 
Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher—hetter 
known to his many friends and associates 
as Governor Thatcher. 





ADDRESS OF MAURICE H. THATCHER, SURVIVING 
MEMBER OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL CommMIs- 
SION, BEFORE THE PANAMA CANAL SOcIETy 
oF NEw YorkK, May 7, 1955 


Mr. President, members of the Panama 
Canal Society of New York, old friends, and 
guests; first, I must express my grateful ap- 
preciation for the invitation to address you 
on this occasion. I am very happy to meet 
all of you, and to renew old associations. 
I am, indeed, delighted to greet those of you 
that qualify as oldtimers of the Panama 
Canal construction days. We were mem- 
bers of the organization that constructed 
the greatest industrial enterprise of his- 
tory. For this we hold a justifiable pride. 
We were comrades in the Isthmian task, and 
the bonds of that association abate not with 
the passing of the years. We made our 
respective contributions to the building of 
the great link between the two great oceans 
that wash the Isthmian shores. We were 
thus able to serve—not only our country—- 
but, as well, the entire world. Ours was 4 
most important and unique experience; and 
it is most fitting that we have our Panama 
Canal societies and our meetings where we, 
the survivors of that great peace-time ariny, 
may come together and renew the sacred 
ties of friendship; recast, in memory, the 


olden scenes and labors; and experience the 
deep emotions which these occasions pro- 
duce. 


On May 4, 1910, my wife and I were mar- 
ried in her home in Frankfort, Ky., and 
immediately started by rail for this great 
city, arriving here on the following day. 
On the afternoon of May 6, about 4 oclock, 
we sailed on the Panama Canal steamship, 
the Panama, for our first home; that is ” 
say, Ancon, in the Canal Zone. We reached 
Colon on the morning of May 13, and thence 
on, over the Panama Railroad, to Panama 
City and Ancon. We thereupon became the 
luncheon guests of Tom Cooke, Direcior of 
Posts, Customs, and Revenues, a branch 0 
the Department of Civil Administration of 
the Canal Zone, of which department I 
became the head—or, as popularly desig- 
nated, the Governor. On that same first 
Isthmian day I assumed my duties as 4 
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r of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
peing the only civilian thereon. The Cooke 
nome, as many of you will remember, stood 
ope of Ancon Hill, and commanded 
on the slo} 
, magnificent view of the city and bay of 
panama. Next, Mrs. Thatcher and I went 
to the official home provided for us in An- 
con, which was to be our abiding place for 
more than 3 years next ensuing. On the 
came afternoon I visited the headquarters 
of Civil Administration, located in the old 
administration Building, and there met 
members of my staff, and entered on the for- 
mal discharge of my official obligations. 

In passing I may say that the activities of 
civil administration in the Canal Zone, while 
not novel or unique, as were those of the 
sanitary and engineering departments, were, 
nevertheless, Quite as necessary and indis- 
nensable as were they; for, unless law and 
order were maintained, and all civil func- 
tions fully and effectively performed in the 
vone, neither sanitation nor engineering 
could carry on or exist. Civil administra- 
tion could not dramatize itself, as did sani- 
tation and engineering; but our civil agen- 
cies there included the police and fire de- 
partments; the prisons, the mails, schools, 
end the administration features of the judi- 
cial setup; the collection of taxes, revenues, 
and customs; services in connection with 
sanitation, immigration, and quarantine; 
municipal engineering, which included the 
operation and maintenance of the water, 
street, and sewer systems of the terminal 
cities of Panama and Colon; steam vessel 
inspection; the conduct of relations between 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and the 
government of Panama and the foreign rep- 
resentatives accredited to the Panamanian 
Republic. All these governmental activities 
and operations were maintained in effective 
worth, and millions of dollars were expended 
without waste or graft. Certain legislation, 
of local character, was enacted by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, and during my in- 
cumbency I believe that I drafted most of 
the measures thus becoming laws of the 
Zone, 

We who were engaged in the work and 
achievements of the Canal Zone government, 
I would submit, have every right to be proud 
anu grateful. I shall always be deeply ap- 
preciative for the cooperation given me, dur- 
ing my Isthmian tenure, by all those engaged 
in the tasks imposed by the administration 
of civil affairs of the zone. 

Later, when I came to Congress, as a Rep- 
resentative from Kentucky, my Isthmian 
labors, contacts, and experiences enabled me 
to sponsor and bring about the enactment 
of important legislation—as pointed out by 
Major Hebard—for the benefit of the canal 
and the Isthmus; and since then, as also 
indicated by Major Hebard, in the Congress, 
and in the courts, and in the departments 
of the National and State Governments, the 
opportunities have been mine to obtain legis- 
‘éuon and rulings of substantial character 
lor the benefit of Panama Canal construction 
employees and others of the permanent 
canal forces. These labors I have been very 
to render, 
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INCREASED FACILITIES OF PANAMA CANAL 


Perhaps you would like to hear some dis- 
ussion of the subject of increased facilities 
o the Panama Canal. Sooner or later, in- 
cre ‘sed facilities must be provided for trans- 
: hmian shipping, and there are pending in 
“ie Congress bills providing for the creation 
of an Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
deal with the subject. 

__ As you know, history tends to repeat itself; 
and ‘his is especially true as to interoceanic 
“anal history. In recent years, in a re- 
markable degree, we have retraced the his- 
ae canal debates of the early part of the 
: ey In the search for theoretical secu- 
“Y Many have lost sight of the prime func- 
ne of an interoceanic canal for the con- 
“tent and economic transit of vessels. 
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Congressional debates since 1947 have 
brought the principal issues into focus, and 
the canal proposals are now better under- 
stood. These include three principal ideas, 
as follows: 

1. Increase of canal capacity and opera- 
tional facility by means of the maximum 
utilization of the existing waterway accord- 
ing to the well-known Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks Plan. 

2. Abandonment of the present canal and 
construction of a new canal at sea level with 
tidal locks near the Pacific end of the canal. 

3. Construction of a canal at another loca- 
tion, such as Nicaragua. 

The implications of these proposals are 
tremendous and affect the future welfare of 
the United States. The problems are not 
merely engineering and marine in character. 
In addition they include grave questions of 
international relations, interoceanic com- 
merce, and economics. 

In these objective evaluations a broader 
body than an exclusively engineering group 
is required. Such a body is contemplated 
in the Martin-Thompson bills now before 
the Congress (S. 766 and H. R. 3335) for the 
creation of an independent and broadly based 
Interoceanic Canals Commission composed 
of the best qualified men this Nation can 
obtain. 

As one who has followed this question 
closely for many years, I am clearly of the 
opinion that only by such a body can this 
problem be adequately resolved in the in- 
terests of the United States and world ship- 
ping. 

Now, the building of an Isthmian Canal 
is not merely an engineering feat. Our 
American engineers, military and civilian— 
and I believe they are unexcelled anywhere 
in the world—given time and money, may 
be able to construct almost any kind of a 
waterway, however difficult; but there are 
many factors involved in a wise equation; 
among them navigational needs and ease 
of operation; cost of construction and main- 
tenance; the just resolution of the diplo- 
matic problems which may be encountered; 
and the simplest and most practical type of 
design. 

When the existing plan of the Panama 
Canal was selected by action of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Congress of the 
United States, the so-called Battle of the 
Levels had been fought to a finish, and it 
was believed that the question had been 
settled for all time. The construction of the 
canal thereupon proceeded to a successful 
conclusion, and was of the lake-lock type. 
All the arguments then made for a sea-level 
design are now made in the same behalf, 
with the addition of the argument that such 
a type of canal would be in the interests of 
better security. 


DEFENSE OF CANAL 


Defending the canal is somewhat like the 
protection of the two eyes. The delicate 
organs of sight can in any moment be de- 
stroyed, if not guarded against attack or 
injury; yet in the general course of nature 
but few are, relatively speaking, destroyed, 
since each sighted creature guards these 
priceless instrumentalities with great and 
constant care against destructive forces. 
And so it is with the Panama Canal: If we 
are so weak, or lacking in sources of defense 
in wartime to keep away the agencies of 
destruction, it will be destroyed, utterly de- 
stroyed; and that is the simple truth about 
the matter. This being the fact it seems to 
be most unwise and unavailing—unless the 
necessity therefor be absolute—to build at 
Panama, practically a new canal at vast cost 
to the American taxpayer and world ship- 
ping (for construction costs must, in sub- 
stantial manner, be reflected in tolls). The 
cost of building a canal of the suggested 
sea level design, under mounting wage 
scales, and price of materials, augmented by 
indemnity and increased annuity payments 
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to Panama, if, as seems likely, additional 
lands and concessions are required—would 
probably run to a staggering total of some 
figure between five and ten billion dollars. 

In this connection, I may add, any ma- 
terial increase in tolls will inevitably harm 
our own merchant marine more than that of 
any other nation, because of higher wage and 
benefit conditions obtaining in our own 
shipping systems than in those of other na- 
tions. The net outcome of such a situation, 
in my judgment, would be well calculated 
to drive our ships from the seas. 

All in all, from my knowledge of the feel- 
ing and temper of the Congress of the United 
States—derived through association and ex- 
perience as a member—for five terms, and 
throughout that service as a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations—I can- 
not believe that congressional sanction may 
ever be given to the abandonment of the 
present Panama Canal and the construction, 
in its stead, of an entirely new waterway of 
unknown design and at astronomical cost, 
unless convinced in the most satisfactory 
way, that such action is the absolute and 
indispensable solution required. 

Indeed, I believe that, rather than au- 
thorize such a course, the Congress is more 
likely to turn the Nicaragua or to some other 
Isthmian region if a new canal—to meet the 
growing need of shipping—is required, mean- 
while retaining the Panama Canal in its 
present general form. 


BASIS FOR OPINION 


It might be asked with what authority can 
@ nonengineer speak in these connections? 
For myself, the answer is that as a member 
for several years of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, which was charged with the 
duty of supervising the construction of the 
Canal, and my labors and responsibilities 
in connection with the administration of the 
civil affairs of the Canal Zone, I had ample 
opportunity for observance of the engineer- 
ing work and problems of the construction 
era. I have walked through the great cut 
before the water was turned through it, and 
saw there the problems presented by the 
great moving slides and witnessed—at first 
hand—the constantly falling stones and 
debris from the vast slopes wrought by ex- 
cavation. I witnessed the torrential rains 
for the greater part of the year, and came 
to understand the fearful menace involved 
in the prolonged saturation of the massed 
soil and crumbling rock structures. I saw 
there the rains, the tremendous slides, and 
the heavy cost required to achieve the best 
possible angles of repose. I am very well 
informed as to the great crevice of the cut 
and which is now being dealt with at the 
cost of millions of dollars: and I know that 
it emphasizes anew the perils thus involved, 
and which will surely be repeated and ac- 
centuated with a lower canal level. I do 
not believe that one must be a trained engi- 
neer to realize that the deeper the excava- 
tion goes in the present canal, the greater 
will be the danger of slides; and that the 
cost of reducing that danger to the mini- 
mum will be tremendous, and without any 
understandable advantage over the present 
lake-lock system which for more than 40 
years of operation has proved its worth and 
more than justified the Judgment of its offi- 
cial advocates and sponsors when it was 
chosen. 

As one who made some contribution to the 
canal enterprise, it is but natural that my 
preference is for the preservation of the 
present canal and the system and design on 
which it is based; but I would be unpatriotic 
and unobjective if I opposed a distinctly new 
type to supersede that which now obtains, 
if the new type would manifestly be for the 
best interests of our Nation and the needs of 
navigation. 

Here, in the presence of other old-timers I 
am simply expressing by views—for whatever 
they may be worth—touching a grave prob- 
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lem that our Nation must face. All of us are 
deeply interested in the problem, and join in 
the hope that the best solution may be 
found. Some of us may not be engineers; 
but we have had important construction-day 
contacts, and, because of experience and 
observation, we do have our opinions regard- 
ing these matters. These opinions must 
stand or fall upon the reasons on which they 
are based. 

Moreover, if professional engineers, with- 
out training or experience in the conduct of 
civil affairs may acceptably fill major posi- 
tions of civil government, by the same token 
it may be urged that those whose careers 
have been in the fields of legislation and 
civil affairs may be capable of making some 
helpful suggestions in the overall area of 
design and policy in great engineering enter- 
prises such as isthmian canals; especially 
so when the features of cost, legislation, and 
international relations are of paramount 
consideration; and when obvious physical 
conditions can be taken into account. 

In general, it seems to be a matter of sound 
judgment to hold fast to that which is good, 
rather than to embark on a course, tremen- 
dously expensive in its consummation, and 
of results in no wise clearly certain. Only 
the strongest considerations would justify 
a departure. 

LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


A major engineering truth—as I conceive 
it—is that in the accomplishment of a given 
purpose, other things being equal, it is 
easiest and best to follow the lines of least 
resistance and lessened costs. This must be 
obvious to all—both engineers and non- 
engineers. Even the animals of field and 
forest are instinctively guided by the law of 
least resistance in the creation of their 
travel ways. Thus in the early days of our 
eastern and central areas the buffalos laid 
out and traveled over their least-resistance 
“traces,” which ripened into Indian and 
pioneer pathways, and in the modern era be- 
came—in large measure—the course of many 
of our great highways. Under the existing 
plan of the canal the torrential Chagres was 
tamed and utilized as a beneficial agency; 
but the great slides that obtained at Culebra 
could not be harnessed and utilized; they 
were, and ever must remain, wholly devastat- 
ing and destructive. Let us not tempt them 
further if avoidance may be possible. 

There are distinguished engineers who 
favor a sea-level design at Panama; and these 
I hold in respect and esteem. There are 
other distinguished engineers, just as honest 
in their judgments, who contend that the 
best treatment of the subject is through the 
adoption of the terminal-lake-third-locks 
plan; and in this latter category are practi- 
cally all the surviving engineers who were en- 
gaged, in varying capacities, in the actual 
construction of the present canal. These 
latter speak from the vantage point of ex- 
perience which is invaluable in character. 
Some of these, among them members of your 
society, like Major Hebard, your president 
and John F. Stevens, Jr., and William E. 
Russell, two more of your outstanding mem- 
bers, joined in sending to the 83d Congress a 
well-reasoned appeal and presentation of the 
case for the terminal-lake-third-locks plan. 
I have never met any construction era 
engineer who expressed his judgment in 
favor of a sealevel design. I cannot believe 
that Wallace, Stevens, Goethals, Sibert, and 
Gaillard, and all the host of distinguished 
engineers who participated in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal—were they alive 
today—would favor the abandonment of the 
present design for one that required a deep- 
ened excavation of 100 or more feet in Gaile 
lard Cut, with all the slides that would in- 
evitably result. It was largely through the 
recommendation of John F. Stevens, chief 
engineer, in 1906, that the lake-lock plan was 
adopted; and I would pay him the highest 
tribute for his action. The great canal or- 
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ganization he established endured until the 
work of construction was completed. 


TERMINAL LAKE-LOCK-THIRD-LOCKS PROJECT 


No doubt you are generally familiar with 
the arguments that the so-called Terminal 
Lake-Third-Locks plan constitutes the best 
solution of the question of increased facil- 
ities of the Panama Canal; that is to say, 
the grouping of the Pacific locks at Mira- 
flores (and elimination of the lock struc- 
tures at Pedro Miguel); with the Miraflores 
Lake raised to Gatun Lake and Gaillard Cut 
level; and the completion of the Third Locks 
project—on which many millions of dollars 
have already been expended—with channels 
constructed so as to provide the smoothest 
navigation possible, and with locks located 
at Gatun and Miraflores in tandem design, 
with chambers of dimensions sufficient to 
accommodate the largest ships. Such an 
overall construction might well serve world 
shipping for many years to come, and would 
obviate the necessity of paying any huge 
indemnity and increased annuity which 
would be required, under a different plan. 
Moreover, it is likely the total cost would 
be small, as compared to what would be in- 
volved in the so-called sea-level type of con- 
struction, with the menace of greatiy in- 
creased slides incident thereto. 


FURTHER AS TO SECURITY 


As for the danger of any canal from atomic 
attack and destruction, whatever may have 
been urged in this connection some years 
ago, has lost its force in the great advance 
that science has wrought in the production 
of the huge hydrogen bomb, with the end 
not in sight. As the matter stands today, no 
canal can be secure from destruction, if 
these unprecedented missiles of destructive 
force are permitted to strike. We can only 
hope that any canal used for the agencies 
of freedom may be spared such attacks. In 
the two greatest wars of history, those 
charged with the duty of operating and de- 
fending the Panama Canal have accom- 
plished their tasks in the most successful and 
commendable manner. We can only hope 
that in any further armed conflicts the like 
results may be achieved. The only security 
for the canal is to prevent the atomic or 
other bomb from striking at all. 

Proponents of a sea-level-tidal-lock design 
may feel—in the true American spirit—the 
desire to accept the challenge of great diffi- 
culties and the will to overcome them. Con- 
ceivably they might succeed; but at what 
cost and with what beneficial result? What 
about the vast national debt climbing upward 
to $300 billion; and the overburdened tax- 
payers? Will the taxpayer’s Congress con- 
sider these matters as trifles? Not so, in my 
judgment. 

Our national debt today equals the total 
value of all land, buildings, mines, machin- 
ery, livestock, and all other tangible prop- 
erty in the United States; and we yet have 
a national budget which is out of balance. 
It seems to me that if there is any “forgotten 
man” in the United States, it is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. All in all, the picture thus 
presented is a most alarming one. 


PANAMA RAILROAD 


At this point, permit me to avert a related 
subject. 

My congratulations go to Major Hebard 
for his splendid brochure upon the subject 
of the Panama Railroad. 

I note with deep regret that official action 
may be taken to terminate the life and activi- 
ties of this historic and splendid agency. 
For more than 100 years it has performed a 
unique and indispensable service as the first 
transcontinental carrier in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Panama Canal could not 
have been built without its aid and assist- 
ance. Throughout its life, its career has 
been dramatic and of the highest degree of 
importance. In my judgment, it should not 
be permitted to die an ignominious death. I 
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should think that there ts grave need tq 
its continued existence. Suppose by slide; 
or through other causes, the Panama Cana} 
should, for an indefinite period, cease tg 
function—would not the Panama Railroaq_ 
if yet alive—be the one great agency to pro. 
vide the substantial transisthmian servic 
required? For the purpose of insurance 
against disaster, can our Government afforg 
to tear up its tracks, and junk its Tolling 
stock? I am not fully advised as to ego. 
nomic considerations involved; but I do 
know that during my membership on the 
House Committee on Appropriations, and as 
I recall it, at the instance of our commit. 
tee, the Panama Railroad began to pay into 
the United States Treasury its net earnings. 
and in the years that followed it paid into 
the Treasury many millions of dollars. 

It appears that the Hoover Commission 
and chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations question the wisdom of ex. 
tinction of the railroad, and recommend 
further study of the question by appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 

If permitted to survive, the railroad, in 
times to come, might reassert its earning 
capacity. 

The Isthmus of Panama without the Pan. 
ama Railroad would be, indeed, much like 
the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. 

It is my hope—and I believe that of all 
of us who are old-timers—that the Panama 
Railroad be permitted to survive to carry on 
its noble mission. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Finally, I would say that, with respect 
to increased canal facilities at Panama, the 
creation of an Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion, made up of men of ability, independ- 
ence, and objectivity, and charged with the 
duty of investigating all the problems in- 
volved, and the making of recommendations 
thereon, would seem to be the only wise and 
adequate treatment in the premises. All 
plans may then be presented, and consid- 
ered, under up-to-date conditions, both by 
such a body and by the final arbiter, the 
American Congress; and only thus, I believe, 
will a satisfactory and satisfying result be 
achieved. 

After the conclusion of the address, which 
won hearty approval, a number of those 
present made extemporaneous remarks aris- 
ing from personal experiences. Effective 
statements were made by General Steese 
and Mr. Rossbottom strongly supporting the 
views of Governor Thatcher as to the ne- 
cessity of retaining the Panama Railroad és 
insurance against possible emergency or dis- 
aster—the conclusion set forth at some 
length in the 1955 Hoover Commission Re- 
port to the Congress on the subject of 
transportation. 





Memorial Day Brings Lots of 
Remembering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE¢- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Castle Courier-Times: 
MeEMoRIAL Day Brincs LoTs OF REMEMBERING 

(By Ed Ogborne) 

“What's that there, sonny They're golf 
to have a big parade on Memorial Day? And 
you say you want to be sure and see it? 
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“well, I s’pose it will be a grand sight and 
and I expect I'l go down to see it, too, 


- march through town and to the 


as they 
cemetery. 
“T guess I haven’t missed a Decoration Day 


parade in a lot more’n 60 years. Used to tag 
along behind the Silver Cornet Band when 
I was a boy smaller’n you. Yes, me and all 
the other little kids would go all the way 
fom the beginning to the end. 

“ And we'd stick around even for a while to 
near the speakin’, and General Logan's order 
and Taps on the bugle while everybody stood 
with their hats off and their palm-leaf fans 


~ “yes siree, boy, I’ve seen many a Decora- 
{ion Day parade and I used to march in ’em, 
’ But somehow, they don't seem to be quite 
s inspirin’ as they used to be. Or maybe 
m just a little older and see things dif- 
errent now. 
“T used to like to see the Boys in Blue go 
the old soldiers we call ’em then, al- 
h when I was your age they wasn’t so 
just middle-aged men who didn’t 
step so well any more, and who had 
their uniforms. 


n in 
) in 


utgrowed 


“Still and all, they was a sight to see— 
those men who saved the Union, who fought 
t Chickamauga and Lookout Mountain and 


Petersburg and Vicksburg. 

“I tell you, the Grand Army of the Re- 
public was grand and especially when they 
marched again on Decoration Day. 

“Me? Did I fight in the Civil War? Good- 
ness no, sonny, I wasn’t even born yet. 

I never fought in no war. They 

lucky to be too old for any of 
we've had since. But I don’t know 
t's being lucky or not. I sure would 
joined up if I could because there’s 
about that Old Flag that makes 
me feel I'd do anything for her. 

“Anyways, I never got to wear a uniform 
although I would of been proud to have 
looked back now and said, ‘Yes, I sure did.’ 

“Too old, though. But I had a brother 
who fought in Cuba and died there of the 
yellow fever. And my boy, George, who 
lives in Wisconsin was with Patton in Africa. 
I guess he might be in the parade if they 
have one--in Wisconsin. He was a sergeant. 

“What j'say there, sonny? Is Decoration 
Day just for the dead soldiers and sailors and 
marines and such? 

“Why no it ain’t any more. It started out 
that way, but not any more. So many folks 
thought it was such a fine occasion to re- 
member the kin they loved so well, they sort 
of took up with the custom. 

“I guess you'll find, when you’re as old as I 
am, there’s a lot of rememberin’ to be done, 
too. Yes, an awful lot. Ain’t nobody 

nd here among my folks any more. 
= rge comes back every summer, but there’s 
nobody else. 

“So, you see, I kind of set a store always 
for Decoration Day. Always look forward 
to it—even—even if it ain’t quite what it 
used to be when I was a boy. It’s changed 
& lot t like me, I guess.” 
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Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


| Mr LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude herein my statement before the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor favoring increase of the minimum 
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wage to $1.25: 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the present minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour is a law without a friend, be- 
cause every sincere American is ashamed of 
it. 

Those who do take advantage of it to avoid 
paying labor its just compensation don’t 
qualify as citizens, or as human beings. 

They are very close to being Communists, 
because they treat their workers as slaves. 

It is a pity that we cannot bring them into 
court and sentence them to make restitution 
for this virtual nonpayment of wages, or, 
better yet, give them a-:l-year term at the 
hard labor of trying to exist on $30 a week. 

As long as the law freezes the wages of 
certain workers at starvation levels, the rep- 
utation of the United States will suffer from 
the scorn and abuse, against which there is 
no defense. 

Economic justice, equality of opportunity, 
at $20 a week? 

I am positive that, if every Member of 
Congress could acquire the rugged field 
experience of trying to keep body and soul 
together on $30 a week, legislation to in- 
crease the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour 
would be passed immediately, and without 
a dissenting voice. 

And a heavy burden of guilt would be 
lifted from our conscience. 

Seventeen years have passed since the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (and we wince at that 
misnomer) was passed, 17 years of tremen- 
dous economic progress, 17 years during 
which the minimum wage, against opposi- 
tion that it is almost impossible to imagine 
in this age of economic enlightenment, 
Barely managed to get up to 75 cents per 
hour. In 1950, 5 years ago. 

The great majority of employers pay their 
employees well. They are a credit to them- 
selves and the Nation. 

The few who pay substandard wages are 
being subsidized in fact, by the reputable 
enterprises who must make up the deficit. 

Honorable business concerns must not only 
pay their own share in providing social and 
community services, but are forced to pick 
up the tab for the exploiters of labor. This 
is a rank injustice, which can only be cor- 
rected by raising the minimum wage, and 
thus providing some protection for both 
workers and responsible firms. 

Any canvass of labor-surplus areas will 
reveal how vagrant industries search for these 
localities, and then start up operations with 
the sole intent of paying the lowest wages 
possible. Under the guise of providing em- 
ployment, they force standards down, and 
depress the communities they profess to 
help. 

They use the slave-labor minimum-wage 
law to cannibalize business. 

They are an insult and a menace to every- 
thing that we value in our system of free 
and progressive enterprise. 

The minimum budget necessary for a 
single American to support himself is $2,500 
a year. 

This is at the rate of $1.25 minimum 
hourly rate. 

An average worker, with a family to sup- 
port, would require more. 

Anything less than this has a deteriorating 
effect upon the health, morale, and produc- 
tivity of individuals and communities. 

Compared with the steady increase in our 
gross national product, it is a contradiction 
leading to extremes and tensions that we 
must avoid if we are to keep our economy 
healthy and our people strong and con- 
fident. 

An employer or a corporation claiming in- 
ability to pay workers more than $1.25 an 
hour has no right to hire human beings. 

They can and should be made to pay a 
decent wage or suffer the consequences. 

I am opposed to the decision that the 
hearings on this important legislation will 
not cover extension of the law to additional 
employers. This is a loophole that enables 
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some irresponsible employers to escape from 
their obligations. 

In conclusion, I heartily endorse the pro- 
posal to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in a manner to raise the legal minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1.25 per hour. 

I believe that this increase should take 
effect just as soon as possible, and during 
this session of Congress because the laws of 
this Nation should promote the public wel- 
fare, and must never be misused as a shield 
to protect scavengers. 





Memorial Day Address Delivered at Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn., by the Honorable 
John S. Patterson, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the Recorp 
an inspiring address delivered at Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn., on Memorial Day by 
Hon. John S. Patterson, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: 

MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS DELIVERED AT MouN- 
TAIN HOME, TENN., BY THE HONORABLE 
JoHN S. PATTERSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, UNITED STATES VETERANS’ ADMINIS=- 
TRATION 


To be here today is to experience a feel- 
ing of deep humility. 

If a man were to search through all of 
the 48 States for an appropriate place in 
which to turn his heart and his mind to 
those who died that America might live, he 
could find no more fitting spot than in thes 
beautiful mountains of Tennessee. 

And if a man could range across your 
entire State, from south to north and from 
east to west, he could find no more appro- 
priate place to pay tribute to our illustrious 
dead than here in this lovely natural set- 
ting of Mountain Home. 

To be in Mountain Home on Memorial Day 
is to experience the thrill that comes when 
one pauses at your replica of the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

To be in Mountain Home on Memorial Day 
is to be humbly conscious of the graves of 
men who fought and died in battle. 

Perhaps the simplest way to explain my 
feelings is to tell you why I was so happy to 
make this trip to Tennessee. 

To come to Tennessee is to be among the 
descendants of brave men who took up arms 
in Revolutionary days to make us an inde- 
pendent nation. 

To come to Tennessee is to be among the 
descendants of hardy pioneers who cleared 
the wilderness, who farmed your fertile val- 
leys, who built your prosperous cities and 
towns. 

To come to Tennessee is to follow the ex- 
ample of three men who later became Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

To Tennessee came Andrew Jackson, whose 
life and achievements have made The Her- 
mitage a national shrine forever. 

To Tennessee came James K. Polk, during 
whose presidential administration a million 
square miles were added to our expanding 
Nation. 
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To Tennessee came Andrew Johnson, who 
became Chief Executive of our Nation at a 
time of unparalleled confusion and tragedy. 

Each of these three great Americans who 
made Tennessee his home, also was able to 
make an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of our Nation. 

Andrew Jackson believed that individual 
responsibility was the bedrock on which must 
be built the collective security of America. 

The dead we honor on Memorial Day gave 
up their lives to help defend that principle. 

Andrew Johnson, an apprenticed tailor, 
born in poverty, had no formal schooling 
whatever, and triumphed over severe adver- 
sity. 

He believed that the wider the range of 
knowledge among our individual citizens, the 
more secure would be our national destiny. 

The dead we honor on Memorial Day gave 
up their lives to help defend that principle. 

James K. Polk, who presided over the Na- 
tion at the time of our war with Mexico, was 
convinced that a nation must think and act 
from a position of strength; otherwise it in- 
vites disaster and defeat. 

The dead we honor on Memorial Day gave 
up their lives to help maintain that principle. 

Today, as in the days of Jackson, Polk, 
Johnson, we believe that the future safety 
of America must be based on intelligence, 
responsibility, strength. 

To those who gave their lives to help de- 
fend these principles our humble thanks 
must be given on this Memorial Day. 

But let us also be mindful that millions 
of living veterans are continuing the unfin- 
ished work of those we honor today. 

Millions of living veterans are justifying, 
in their dally lives, the heroic deeds of their 
comrades who died that our Nation might 
live. 

In their name we must ask—and answer— 
three crucial questions. 

First, are we keeping America strong and 
alert in the intelligence that free men must 
have and use, if they are to remain free? 

Are we remaining true to the hopes of An- 
drew Johnson for the widest possible diffu- 
sion of knowledge among our people? 

Millions of living veterans have answered 
that question. They have trained in school, 
in the factory, and on the farm. 

They have given to this Nation thousands 
upon thousands of trained engineers. They 
have added to the ranks of our physicians 
and surgeons. They have added strength to 
the teaching profession, to the practice of 
law. 

Veterans are in all of the trades. They are 
adding their powerful contribution to Amer- 
ica’s trained know-how in factories and 
shops, and on our farms. 

Were he alive today, Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, would be glad to know what a 
mighty force our veterans have been in the 
ever-widening diffusion of knowledge appro- 
priate to free men. 

They are achievements to gladden our 
hearts, as we stand in the presence of our 
heroic dead on Memorial Day. 

They return a positive answer to the first 
of our three crucial questions: Yes, we live 
in a stronger America, because trained vet- 
erans have made it a more intelligent 
America. 

But how shall we answer our second cru- 
cial question? What has been done to keep 
our Nation strong in the individual respon- 
sibility that free men must build and use, 
if they are to remain free? 

Millions of home-owning veterans have 
answered that question in unmistakeable 
terms. 

Home-owning veterans have put down 
strong roots in communities all over the 
Nation. Many of them are living here in 
Tennessee. 

They are easy to recognize. 

They have youth. 

They have ambition. 
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They have optimism. 

They own homes in our cities and towns. 
Many of them have moved out into the 
suburbs, in that remarkable pioneering shift 
of young families out to the grass and sun- 
shine of new communities, so characteristic 
of the past decade. 

Surburban-dwelling veterans bring with 
them a new vitality. Their economic needs 
have stimulated a new industrial expansion. 

Home ownership has meant increased de- 
mand for steel—for lumber—for copper— 
rubber—plastics—glass. 

Home ownership has meant more schools 
and churches, more shopping centers. It 
has developed bus lines, filled the highways 
with new automobiles. 

But fundamentally—home ownership has 
meant more tax-paying, individually respon- 
sible citizens in every corner of the Nation. 

Home ownership has added to the vast 
army of those in America who stand on 
their own two feet—who pay their own way— 
who carry their full share of citizenship 
duties and responsibilities. 

It would bring satisfaction to the tough 
“old hickory” heart of Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee, to know that millions of home- 
owning veterans have contributed to the 
making of a stronger America. 

They have proved themselves worthy com- 
rades of the heroic dead we honor on Me- 
morial Day. 

And how shall we answer our third crucial 
question that thoughtful Americans must 
ask themselves on Memorial Day? 

Have we been true to the hopes of those 
who preceded us that this Nation might 
grow to greatness by the overwhelming 
strength of its economic power? 

Our veterans in every walk of life have 
answered that question. 

Mechanics, carpenters, construction work- 
ers, bricklayers, plumbers, and a host of 
others, are contributing the massed power 
of their individual productive lives to the 
economic power of the United States. 

From our trades and our professions, from 
our farms and shops and factories, from our 
cities and towns, veterans have produced a 
material strength in America hitherto un- 
known in the history of the world. 

In a dangerous world where power is all- 
important for survival, veterans have made 
the United States of America a bulwark of 
strength. 

Thanks to the brain and muscle of mil- 
lions of veterans, America has become a 
formidable rock on which an aggressive 
communism, foolish enough to force an all- 
out war, most certainly will founder. 

James K. Polk, of Tennessee, would be 
filled with satisfaction to know that America, 
thanks to the contributions of our veterans, 
possesses the invincible power that comes 
from a strong right arm. 

It is an achievement to make us proud, 
as we meet here on Memorial Day in the 
presence of our dead. 

It is our triumphant answer to the last 
of the three crucial questions we ask our- 
selves as we search our hearts before the 
graves of those who died to defend our 
freedom. 

In the presence of our dead we can truth- 
fully assert that our living veterans are 
carrying on the work that those who pre- 
ceded us have “so nobly advanced.” 

To our three questions our living veterans 
return three reassuring answers: 

They have helped to make a more intelli- 
gent America. 

They have helped to make a more respon- 
sible America. 

They have helped to make a more powerful 
America. 

This is the message I bring to you on 
Memorial Day, in Mountain Home, Tenn. It 
is a message appropriate to every spot where 
we gather to pay homage to those who gave 
their lives for the defense of our country. 
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In that reassurance for the dead tg oy 
truest hope for the living. 

It is our truest hope for the future ot 
America. 

In that hope we again renew—on Memoria 
Day—our solemn vow to our heroic dead 
that they shall not have died in vain, 


PROGRAM 


Massing of the colors: By color guards of 
service organizations. 

O Lord Most Holy, by Cesar Franck: John- 
son City High School Band, directeg by 
Prof. W. F. Weddle. 

Invocation: Chaplain Harry T. Wright, 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address: Hon. Burgin 
a president, East Tennessee State Co}. 
ege. 

Onward, Ye Peoples, by Jean Sibelius: Ap. 
palachian Choral Societies, directed by Prog 
Virgil C. Self; Miss Ruth Clark, organist: 
Miss Beatrice Harmon, pianist; ensemble 
from East Tennessee State College Concert 
Band. 

Recognition of Gold Star Mothers, dis. 
tinguished visitors, and introduction of 
speaker: Lee B. Harr, manager. 

Address: The Honorable John S. Patterson 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

This Is My Country, by Al Jacobs; Appt. 
lachian Choral Societies. 

Decoration of replica of Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier: By the Honorable Carrou. Rexce 
Member of Congress. . 

Salute to the dead. 

Taps. 

Benediction: Chaplain James L, Shealey, 

Sevenfold amen, 





Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the text of resolutions | 
and 5 adopted at the annual convention 
of the American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor, held in Boston on May 
6 and 7 last, and certified to by Mr. 
Lewis Goldstein, national commander. 

We all honor and have great admira- 
tion for the defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor, and I am sure that Members 
of Congress will be interested to read the 
resolutions referred to, one of which has 
to do with our national- and civil-defense 
program, and the other concerns a pro- 
posed study of malnutrition and starva- 
tion as related to the benefits now avail- 
able to veterans who were prisoners of 
war. 

The material referred to follows: 

“RESOLUTION 1 

“Whereas the American defenders of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, has been subject to the 
first surprise air attack in American his- 
tory; and 

“Whereas the result of said air attack was 
the only defeat of an American Army; 4d 

“The American defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor is concerned with the national 
and civil defense program of the United 
States of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., in this 10th 
annual convention, That we, as veterans o 
World War II, endorse and pledge our sup- 
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of the Ground Observers Corps pro- 


mo under the jurisdiction and guidance 
er the United States Air Force. Also, our 


national commander appoint a National 
Ground Observer Corps Committee to work 
with this program and for all members of 
the American Defenders of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, Inc. to pledge their wholehearted 
support toward the aim of the United States 
oe the implementation of 24 hour 


Air Force for 
coverage of all ground observer posts in the 
United States of America.” 

This above resolution was passed unani- 


mously at the 10th annual convention of the 
American Defenders of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor held in Boston May 6 and 7, 1955. 
Lewis GOLDSTEIN, 
National Commander. 





“RESOLUTION 4 


“Whereas the Public Law 744 has been 
signed by the President of the United States; 
eo the members of American De- 
fenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc. are 
greatly concerned with the projected report- 
able items concerning malnutrition and star- 
yation; and 

“Whereas it would appear that organiza- 
tions such as American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor, Inc. should be consulted or 
solicited for comments and/or suggestions; 
and 
“Whereas this project if properly con- 
ducted would erase many of the injustices 
as interpreted by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and restore benefits: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor advises the Presi- 
dent of the United States of their views as 
expressed above.” 

This above resolution was passed unani- 
mously at the 10th annual convention of the 
American Defenders of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor held in Boston May 6 and 7, 1955. 

LEwIs GOLDSTEIN, 
National Commander. 





The Need for Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the National Citizen’s Planning Confer- 

, ence on Parks and Open Spaces for the 
| American People, conducted here in 


| Washington last week by the American 


ere 


Planning and Civie Association and its 
cooperators, an important discussion on 
the need for wilderness areas was pre- 
sented on May 24, 1955, by the executive 
secretary of the Wilderness Society, Mr. 
Howat d Zahniser. Mr. Zahniser not only 
pointed out the practical needs for areas 
of wilderness for recreational and other 
purposes; he also discussed the under- 
lying philosophy, and proposed the es- 
tablishment of a natural wilderness pres- 
eivation system. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this significant address 


| Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


The address ties in directly with the dis- 


| cussion which took place today in the 


colloquy between the two Senators from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


S25 follows: 
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THe NEED FOR WILDERNESS AREAS 


(Paper by Howard Zahniser, executive sec- 
retary of the Wilderness Society and edi- 
tor of the Living Wilderness, presented at 
the National Citizen’s Planning Confer- 
ence on Parks and Open Spaces for the 
American People, in Washington, D. C., 
May 24, 1955) 


In addition to our needs for urban and 
suburban parks and open spaces, in addi- 
tion to the need for a countryside of rural 
loveliness, a landscape of beauty for our liv- 
ing, and in addition to the needs for park- 
ways and parks and well-developed areas for 
all kinds of outdoor recreation, there is in 
our planning a need also to secure the pres- 
ervation of some areas that are so managed 
as to be left unmanaged—areas that are un- 
developed by man’s mechanical tools and in 
every way unmodified by his civilization. 
These are the areas of wilderness that still 
live on in our national parks, national for- 
ests, State parks and forests, and indeed in 
various other categories of land likewise. 

These are areas with values that are in 
jeopardy not only from exploitation for com- 
modity purposes and from appropriation for 
engineering uses. Their peculiar values are 
also in danger from development for recrea- 
vion, even from efforts to protect and man- 
age them as wilderness. 

It is important to recognize these peculiar 
values. It is important to distinguish our 
need for the areas as wilderness from the 
needs which they serve along with our other 
outdoor areas of parks, parkways, forests, 
lakes, and streams. It is fortunate in a pro- 
gram so comprehensive as this one for the 
National Citizen’s Planning Conference on 
Parks and Open Spaces for the American 
People that there is consideration given to 
need for wilderness areas. 

I regret that you do not have someone 
more capable than I to interpret this need, 
for I feel keenly a rather narrow limitation 
both in analyzing the problem we face and 
in representing the values with which we are 
concerned. It would undoubtedly be better 
also if we could approach this discussion 
through testimony rather than discourse, 
for I see about me many whose experience 
in the winderness is richer than mine own 
and in whose variety of impressions there 
doubtless is the best basis for the conclu- 
sions that I must first suggest and only 
then submit to discussion. And there cer- 
tainly are others here much more competent 
than I am to relate these rich values of wil- 
derness to our programs for setting aside 
reservations as a means of protection. I can 
only plead a keen interest, a very deep con- 
cern, and an eagerness to do whatever I can 
to stimulate the more effective contribu- 
tions of others. 

I must especially rely upon this group’s 
reservoir of first-hand experience in the 
great American areas of wilderness, the areas 
with which we are here concerned. Truly 
it would be hollow to discuss the wilderness 
except with a consciousness of its appeals 
and inspirations. Yet within the scope of 
this symposium there is hardly opportunity 
to evoke in the words of one speaker the 
experiences in the wilderness upon which de- 
pends all that is said. It is most fortunate, 
then, to know that we can start our thinking 
with so rich a resource of individual expe- 
rience as is here represented. 

It will also thus be the easier to escape 
the need to distinguish the concrete wilder- 
ness experience from the experience in other 
areas of the great outdoors. How differs the 
experience that I recall of the robin singing 
s0 marvellously and melodiously in the eve- 
ning along the Lake Solitude shores of the 
cloud peak primitive area of Wyoming's Big 
Horn National Forest from that of the liquid 
loveliness of the wood thrush that sang from 
the precious patch of woodland behind my 
own suburban home just as I sought an il- 
lustration of this perplexity? Here I need 
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not answer this question but simply call it 
up for its answers in your own minds. For 
it is not the concrete experience with which 
I am concerned in this particular discussion 
but rather the abstract one that relates to 
our concepts of wilderness and our policies 
of reservations. 

Of course, there is a great and practical 
need that resides in the desires of so many 
people for wilderness experiences, a need that 
should certainly be met. There is likewise 
a practical need for realizing our ideal of pre- 
serving for everyone the privilege of choosing 
to enjoy the wilderness if he or she so wishes. 
These are definite practical needs for which 
we should, of course, provide in the pro- 
grams. 

I recognize these needs, yet I wish here to 
try to probe deeper into our fundamentals, 
to see if there really is a need that if unsatis- 
fied would lead to deprivations or sacrifices 
that would be profoundly tragic or even de- 
structive of our way of living. 


SUPERLATIVE VALUES 


But, first, I must point out another prac- 
tical or immediate need, one that can be 
recognized as residing in our compulsion to 
save from destruction whatever is best. 
Some of our strongest determinations to pre- 
serve wilderness arise from this motive. 
Robert Marshall, whose memory I honor with 
admiration and deep gratitude, conveys such 
an appreciation of the wilderness as a super- 
lative in a short essay found among his 
papers by his brother George Marshall a 
couple of years ago and published post- 
humously as the editorial in the summer 
1954 issue of the Living Wilderness. He was 
essaying a demonstration of certain distinc- 
tive values that come to a person with a re- 
turn for a time to the primitive life of the 
wilderness. I want to quote seven para- 
graphs, partly because they place before us 
so authoritatively the benefits of wilderness, 
but mainly to suggest the need for preserving 
the wilderness because it is something super- 
lative. Note the variety of superlatives in 
these paragraphs—“best,” “ideal,” “perfect,” 
“unique,” “most perfect.” 

“The wilderness,’ wrote Bob Marshall, 
“furnishes the best environment which re- 
mains in the country for physical adventure. 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
adventure assumes in the longings of in- 
numerable vigorous people. Lack of oppor- 
tunity to satisfy such longings undoubtedly 
is responsible for much unhappiness, for a 
considerable portion of the crime which is 
so often committed as a means of self-expres- 
sion, and, if we are to believe William James 
and Bertrand Russell, even for war. 

“A wilderness journey provides the ideal 
conditions for developing physical hardiness, 
In the wilderness a person cannot buy trans- 
portation or services. He must provide them 
for himself. He cannot find machinery, to 
relieve him of the need for expending his own 
strength and energy. If he gets into trouble 
he must get himself out of it or take the 
consequences. 

“The wilderness also furnishes the perfect 
environment for peacefulness and relaxation. 
Time is of no consequence in an environment 
which has been developing through an un- 
broken chain of natural sequences for mil- 
lions of years. In the true wilderness there 
are no jarring notes, no discordant clashes 
with one’s instinctive sense of what is fitting 
and proper. 

“From an esthetic standpoint the wilder- 
ness is unique because in it alone immensity 
is a major quality of the beauty which one 
enjoys. The values which one gets in a view 
from some lofty mountain top cannot be 
comprehended at all if one tries to reduce 
them to color or form or pattern. 

“All these esthetic values are present, but 
they are blended with the dominant value 
of being a part of an immensity so great that 
the human being who looks upon it vanishes 
into utter insignificance. 
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“The wilderness is also unique esthetically 
in that it stimulates not just the sense of 
sight, as does art, or the sense of sound, as 
does music, but all of the senses which man 
has. The traveler wandering at evening to 
the shore of some wilderness lakelet senses 
through his sight the pink sunset sky and 
the delightful pattern which the deep bay 
makes among the spruce trees which rise 
from its shores; senses through his hearing 
the lapping of the water against the rocky 
shore and the evening song of the thrush; 
senses through his smell the scent of balsam 
and the marsh flowers at the water's edge; 
senses through his touch the gentle wind 
which blows on his forehead and the soft- 
ness of the sphagnum beneath his feet. The 
wilderness is all of these senses harmonized 
with immensity into a form of beauty which 
to many human beings is the most perfect 
experience of the earth.” 

ARE SUPERLATIVE VALUES ESSENTIAL? 


Who that can thus see so clearly these 
superlative values of the wilderness through 
the perceptions and interpretations of Rob- 
ert Marshall can fail to sense a need for 
preserving wilderness areas? Who in a demo- 
cratic government that seeks to serve the 
public interest even for the sake of minor- 
ities would wish to lose an opportunity to 
realize a policy for wilderness preservation? 
Who that looks on into the future with a 
concern for such values would not wish to 
insure for posterity the freedom to choose 
the privilege of knowing the unspoiled wil- 
derness? 

But are these superlative values essential? 

Is the exquisite also a requisite? 

I think it is. 

I believe that at least in the present phase 
of our civilization we have a profound, a 
fundamental need for areas of wilderness— 
a need that is not only recreational and 
spiritual but also educational and scien- 
tific, and withal essential to a true under- 
standing of ourselves, our culture, our own 
natures, and our place in all nature. 

This need is for areas of the earth within 
which we stand without our mechanisms 
that make us immediate masters over our 
environment—areas of wild nature in which 
we sense ourselves to be, what in fact I be- 
lieve we are, dependent members of an in- 
terdependent community of living creatures 
that together derive their existence from the 
sun. 


By very definition this wilderness is a 
need. The idea of wilderness as an area 
without man’s influence is man’s own con- 
cept. Its values are human values. Its 
preservation is a purpose that arises out of 
man’s own sense of his fundamental needs. 


THE WILDERNESS AS VACATION COUNTRY 


Wilderness to most of us is vacation coun- 
try, thought about for the most part in con- 
nection with occasional good time escapes 
from a civilized life which itself somehow 
or other seems to be reality. It is usually 
only after reflection that one perceives the 
true reality in the wilderness. 

It is, of course, not surprising that recre- 
ational values are generally understood as 
representing the dominant importance of 
wilderness in our modern civilization. Only 
in a society that produces the erosion of 
human beings, the wearing away of soul and 
body and spirit that is so familiar in our 
modern circumstances, does the concept of 
recreation appear. 

The wilderness represents the antithesis 
of all that produces these conditions which 
recreation remedies. It not only provides 
the kind of recreation most needed by the 
increasingly large number who seek wilder- 
ness, but it also affords the background for 
the kind of outdoor recreation for which 
conveniences and accommodations are pro- 
vided—the frontier where those who do not 
wish to experience the rigors of wilderness 
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living and travel may still know in some 
degree the tonic benefits of its wildness. 

Recreational values of the wilderness are 
thus not only intrinsic but also pervasive 
throughout the outdoor-recreation program 
of a society with the tastes and resources 
of the United States. Wilderness preserva- 
tion is a part therefore of a comprehensive 
recreational program—a very important part 
of such a program’s provision for outdoor 
recreation—and it is the ultimate resource 
for that phase of outdoor recreation that 
ministers to the individual as such. 

But wilderness vacations have those over- 
tones that make them more than narrowly 
recreational. They are more likely to be 
joyous than merry, more refreshing than 
exciting, more engrossing than diverting. 
Their rewards are satisfactions. There is 
likely to be a seriousness about wilderness 
recreation and an earnestness among those 
who seek it. So philosophers of education 
who describe their goals in such terms as 
“life adjustment” and “personality devel- 
opment” may find in the wilderness a most 
valuable resource, and recreational values 
in such a context become profoundly edu- 
cational. 


THE WILDERNESS AND HUMAN REALITIES 


Deeper and broader than the recreational 
value of wilderness, although indeed en- 
compassing it, is the importance that relates 
it to our essential being, indicating that the 
understandings which come in its surround- 
ings are those of true reality. Our lives 
seem so derivative from the wilderness, we 
ourselves seem so dependent on a renewal 
of our inspiration from these wild sources, 
that I wonder sometimes if we could long 
survive a final destruction of all wilderness, 
Are we not truly and in reality human, es- 
sentially, as spiirtual creatures nurtured and 
sustained—directly or indirectly—by a wild- 
ness that must always be renewed from a 
living wilderness? 

Is it not’ with some such understanding 
as this that we realize the essential im- 
portance of our wilderness areas? 

Is it not thus that we can explain the fact 
that a wilderness vacation is remembered as 
more than sport, more than fun, more than 
simple recreation? 

Are not these the understandings which 
give such profound significance to the longer 
sojourns that a civilized man or woman occa- 
sionally spends in a return to the wilderness? 

It is characteristic of wilderness to im- 
press its visitors with their relationship to 
other forms of life, and to afford those who 
linger an intimation of the interdependence 
of all life. In the wilderness it is thus pos- 
sible to sense most keenly our human mem- 
bership in the whole community of life on 
the earth. And in this possibility is perhaps 
one explanation for our modern deep-seated 
need for wilderness. 

Because we are so well able to do things, 
we forget that we can do them only because 
something else is done. We forget that we 
can continue only so long as other men, other 
animals, and other forms of life also keep on 
doing things. We forget that the real source 
of all our life is not in ourselves, not even in 
the earth itself, but more than 90 million 
miles away, in the sun. And not one of us 
is able alone to live on this great source. 
We live only as members of a community. 


If for a time some of us might seem to do 
well at the tragic expense of other life in 
this community, we can be sure that it would 
likewise be at the expense of our children, 
our grandchildren, and our great-grandchil- 
dren through the generations that might 
live. For we know that we can live on in our 
descendants only if our earth community 
lives on with them. We not only exist but 
we are immortal on the earth only as mem- 
bers of a great community. 


These are facts and understandings that 
have been known to us only a comparatively 
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short time—through the observations 4, 
studies made by our scientists—anq not . 
or us have appreciated them rightly. 1 ; 
not long since man thought of himself 7 
the center of the universe, thought anal 
the sun—the very source of all our life—ss 
a light by day revolving about the earth, 
As our new understanding has come— 
through science—science also has brought 
us many other new and wonderful iscover. 
ies, and the new knowledge of what we are 
has been overlooked by many of us in our 
eagerness for the new knowledge of What 
we can do. We have become as proud over 
what we can do as ever our ancestors could 
have been over themselves as the center o 
the universe. 

We deeply need the humility to know oy. 
selves as the dependent members of a 
great community of life, and this can in- 
deed be one of the spiritual benefits of 4 
wilderness experience. Without the gadget; 
the inventions, the contrivances whereby 
men have seemed to establish among them. 
selves an independence of nature, without 
these distractions, to know the wilderness is 
to know a profound humility, to recog. 
nize one’s littleness, to sense dependence 
and interdependence, indebtedness, and Tes 
sponsibility. 

Perhaps, indeed, this 1s the distinctive 
ministration of wilderness to modern man 
the characteristic effect of an area which 
we most deeply need to provide for in oy 
preservation programs. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Thus, the most profound of all wilder. 
ness values in our modern world is an edy. 
cational value. 

As the so-called conquest of nature has 
progressed, men and women—separated by 
civilization from the life community of their 
origin—have become less and less aware of 
their dependence on other forms of life and 
more and more mislead into a sense of self 
sufficiency and into a disregard of their in- 
terdependence with the other forms of life 
with which they—together—derive their 
existence from the solar center of the uni- 
verse. 

In the areas of wilderness that are still 
relatively unmodified by man it is, however, 
possible for a human being, adult or child, 
to sense and see his own humble, dependent 
relationship to all of life. 

In these areas, thus, are the opportunities 
for so important, so neglected a part of our 
education—the gaining of the true under 
standing of our past, ourselves, and our world 
which will enable us to enjoy the conven: 
iences and liberties of our urbanized, indus- 
trialized, mechanized civilization and yet not 
sacrifice an awareness of our human exist- 
ence as spiritual creatures nurtured and sus 
tained by and from the great community of 
life that comprises the wildness of the uni 
verse, of which we ourselves are a part. 

Paradoxically, the wilderness which thus 
teaches modern man his dependence on the 
whole community of life can also teach him 
a needed personal independence—an ability 
to care for himself, to carry his own bur 
dens, to provide his own fuel, prepare his owl 
food, furnish his own shelter, make his owl 
bed, and—perhaps most remarkable of all- 
transport himseif by walking. 

In these lessons are further the lessons 0f 
history—a stimulus to patriotism of the 
noblest order—for in the wilderness the land 
still lives as it was before the pioneers fash- 
ioned in and from it the civilization we knoW 
and enjoy. 

With these lessons come also the under 
standing that physical, psychic, and spiritual 
human needs are such that wilderness rec 
reation should always be available and, ia 
fact, should be enjoyed to a much great 
extent than it now is. 


Thus recreational and educational value 
of the wilderness merge. 
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Iture like that which we call mod- 


7 acu r 
fi we can be sure that it will be increas~- 
ingly important for students, of the present 


future generations, to know what the 
ess has to teach—through their own 
experiences; through educators who are in- 
formed and corrected by wilderness experi- 
ences; through photographs, paintings, writ- 
ings, and other educational and informa- 
tional materials with a validity insured by a 
still-living wilderness. 

So long as wilderness exists in reality, pro- 
viding actual resorts for human beings, giv- 
ing a sense of actuality to pictorial and 
“ary representations of the wilderness, 
and affording the scenes for further research, 
co long will the safeguards against an urban, 
industrial, mechanized ignorance of the facts 
of human life be effective. 


HISTORICAL VALUES 


There are monumental or historical values 
of the wilderness also; values which are 
closely related both to educational and recre- 
ational values. The wilderness has been de- 
scribed as “a piece of the Jong ago that we 
still have with us,” and it is highly prized 
by many people as such, It perpetuates on 
our continent not only the scene of the pio- 
neering activities of the first white men in 
this hemisphere but also a still more ancient 
scene. The areas preserved are monuments 
to the pioneers’ conquests, but they also are 
samples of the natural world without the in- 
fluence of modern man. They have deep 
values in the continuing opportunity they 
afford to relive the lives of ancestors and 
thus, with also the anticipation of posterity’s 
similar interest, to participate in the immor- 
tality of the generations. 


SCIENili«IC VALUES 


There are profoundly important scientific 
values of the wilderness also. These are 
similar to those of historical importance in 
depending on the preservation of areas as 
they existed, and exist, without the influence 
of modern man, These values, too, have an 
educational aspect, but their more precisely 
scientific importance is in relation to re- 
search. Their research uses are dual: They 
afford the scenes for fundamental investi- 
gations of the natural world of living crea- 
tures unmodified by man; they afford also 
“check” areas where none of the factors being 
compared in a particular study (land-use 
research, for example) have been operative. 

The scientific values pertain not only to 
research and original investigation but also 
to the study and observation that are es- 
sentially educational in their purpose. Wil- 
derness areas, including the smaller natural 
areas and also the extensive wild regions, 
should accordingly be preserved for the sake 
of the field study that they make possible for 
students in each generation. They serve 
this purpose for the summer camps of youth 
organizations, for field stations of college 
Summer-school classes, and also for the more 
advanced excursions of graduate students. 
And Aldo Leopold exclaimed: “As a matter of 
fact, there is no higher or more exciting 
Sport than that of ecological observation.” 


WILDERNESS NEEDS INTERRELATED 


So we have various needs for wilderness 

that are all derived from a need to maintain 
an awareness of our human relationships to 
all life, the need to guard ourselves against 
a false sense of our own sufficiency. We need 
‘Oo draw ourselves constantly toward the cen- 
ter of things and not allow our eccentricities 
to carry us off on a tangent, toward increas- 
ing unhappiness, 
Pn are a part of the wildness of the unti- 
2 Be. . That is our nature. Our noblest, 
lappiest character develops with the influ- 
ance of wildness. Away from it, we degen- 
frate into the squalor of slums or the frus- 
tration of clinical couches. With the wilder. 
hess we are at home. 


and of 
wildern 


liter 
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Some of us think we see this so clearly that 
for ourselves, for our children, our continu- 
ing posterity, and our fellow men we covet 
with a consuming intensity the fullness of 
the human development that keeps its con- 
tact with wildness. Out of the wilderness, 
we realize, has come the substance of our 
culture, and with a living wilderness—it is 
our faith—we shall have also a vibrant vital 
culture—an enduring civilization of health- 
ful happy people who, like Antaeus, per- 
petually renew themselves in contact with 
the earth. 

This is not a disparagement of our civili- 
zation—no disparagement at _  all—but, 
rather, an admiration of it to the point of 
perpetuating it. We like the beef from the 
cattle grazed on the public domain. We rel- 
ish the vegetables from the lands irrigated 
by virtue of the Bureau of Reclamation— 
our Bureau of Reclamation, too, we should 
recall, now and then. We carry in our packs 
aluminum manufactured with the help of 
hydroelectric power from great reservoirs. 
We motor happily on paved highways to the 
approaches of our wilderness. We journey 
in streamlined trains and in transcontinen- 
tal airplanes to conferences on wilderness 
preservation. We nourish and refresh our 
minds from books manufactured out of the 
pulp of our forests. We enjoy the conven- 
ience and comfort of our way of living— 
urban, village, and rural. Anc we want this 
civilization to endure and to be enjoyed on 
and on by healthful happy citizens. 


WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 


It is this civilization, this culture, this 
way of living that will be sacrificed if our 
wilderness is lost. What sacrifice. 

Our only hope to avert this loss is in our 
deliberate effort to preserve the wilderness 
we have. The ramifications of our develop- 
ing mechanical enterprises are such that 
only those areas which are set aside for pres- 
ervation will persist as wilderness. 

It behooves us then to do two things: First 
we must see that an adequate system of 
wilderness areas is designated for preserva- 
tion, and then we must allow nothing to alter 
the wilderness character of the preserves. 

We have made an excellent start on such 
a program. Our obligation now—to those 
who have been our pioneers and to those of 
the future, as well as to our own generation— 
is to see that this program is not undone 
but perfected. 

In our marvelous national park system; 
in the wilderness, wild, primitive, and road- 
less areas of our national forests; on ex- 
tensive tracts of Indian reservations; in cer- 
tain units of the national wildlife refuge 
system; and in State parks, and some others 
too, we have areas that have either been set 
aside as wilderness or that are being pro- 
tected in a way that safeguards wilderness. 

The process of designation of areas of 
wilderness for preservation, however, is not 
complete as yet. There are still some to be 
added—especially grassland, seashore, and 
desert. There is no doubt, so far as I know, 
about the correctness of the designation of 
any of the areas now being preserved. There 
are, I understand, some boundary adjust- 
ments that need to be made for certain 
areas that were established without oppor- 
tunity for adequate care as to exact bound- 
aries. There are zoning questions in some 
of our parks. There are some additions that 
can be made to established areas. There 
are private holdings within these public 
areas that should be acquired. 

These aspects of the perfection of the 
designations should be cared for in a per- 
sisting program. And the other potential 
units in this system of wilderness should be 
sought out as soon as possible. 

For these areas of wilderness we should 
obtain the maximum possible degree of se- 
curity. We need congressional] action, to 
provide for their preservation as wilder- 
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ness, and we should move forward as stead- 
ily as we can toward this action. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS SYSTEM PROPOSED 


A bill to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system should be drawn up as 
soon as possible with the joint cooperation 
of the Federal land-administering agencies 
and conservation organizations. 

It should affirm the national policy to pre- 
serve such a wilderness system. 

It should define the proper uses of areas 
within the system and should provide for the 
protection of the areas from inconsistent 
uses. 

Areas to be included might well be speci- 
fied in the bill, and provision for additions 
to the list of areas by Executive order or 
formal designation by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture or the Secretary of the Interior 
could be included, with the further pro- 
vision that the removal of any area from 
the system can be effected only by Congress. 

The bill should make clear that no changes 
in jurisdiction would be involved and that 
no new land-administration agency would be 
established. The agency administering an 
area designated as a unit in the national 
wilderness preservation system, according to 
this proposal, would simply be charged with 
the responsibility of preserving its wilder- 
ness character. National forest areas would 
continue as at present but with the guar- 
anty of perpetuity that Congress can give. 
National park and monument areas would 
continue under the administration of the 
National Park Service. Such national wild- 
life refuges as would be included would con- 
tinue to be administered as wildlife refuges, 
but these particular refuges would be pre- 
served without developments and installa- 
tions that would alter their wilderness 
character. 

In other words, each area in the system 
would continue to serve the peculiar purpose 
that it has, or would have, in the program of 
its particular administering agency, but 
every agency would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of preserving the wilderness 
character of any area of the national wilder- 
ness preservation system in its custody. 

A Wilderness Preservation Commission, 
modeled possibly after the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission that has func- 
tioned in connection with the establishment 
of wildlife refuges, might be set up to assist 
in the establishment and administration of 
this wilderness system—to conduct a survey 
in cooperation with land-administering 
agencies, to recommend to Congress any 
necessary adjustments in the program, and 
to prepare—or coordinate the preparation 
of—maps and other material for the infor- 
mation of the public with reference to this 
system. 

PRACTICAL AND IDEALISTIC 


Conservation is both practical and ideal- 
istic, as is well demonstrated in our concern 
with wilderness preservation. 

It is good and sound to realize that in 
preserving areas of wilderness we are recog- 
nizing our own true human interest. It 
seems good, ethical, to consider ourselves as 
members of a community of life that em- 
bracez the earth—and to see our own welfare 
as arising from the prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

Yet there may be danger in too conscious, 
too deliberate, too intent an effort to see all 
in terms of our own welfare. Jesus suggested 
that self-seeking is not the way to self- 
realization; noi deliberately but through in- 
direction human beings realize their best 
welfare, by losing sight of themselves. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to dem- 
onstrate to another that an unspoiled 
wilderness is important because it serves 
man’s need for “escape,” but going to the 
wilderness to escape from something is no 
certain way of actually being in the wilder- 
ness at all. The only way to escape from 
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one’s self in the wilderness is to lose one’s 
seif there. More realistically, the true 
wilderness experience is one, not of escaping, 
but of finding one’s self by seeking the wil- 
derness. 

"The sum of this moralizing may be in for- 
saking human arrogance and courting hu- 
mility in a respect for the community and 
with regard for the environment. The cen- 
tral human importance of such experience, 
I believe, constitutes profound evidence of 
need for wilderness areas. An understand- 
ing of these fundamental needs, as well as 
the so-called more practical needs to meet 
the recreational demands of people for wil- 
derness experience—this understanding 
should inspire us anew to work for the per- 
fection of a national program for wilderness 
preservation—a program to serve not only 
our own human needs but aiso those of the 
generations to follow. 





American Dairy Association Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1955, I included in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD a report of the American 
Dairy Association’s entire program in 
1954. Since that report was issued, the 
dairy industry has continued to move 
forward. In the past 6 months the dairy 
industry has made terrific strides in mar- 
keting products. Through the work of 
the American Dairy Association every 
Member of Congress who has small chil- 
dren in his family are constantly re- 
minded of Davey Crockett who is cur- 
rently selling milk, butter, and cheese 
for the American dairy farmer over Dis- 
neyland which is seen on a coast-to-coast 
television program each week. This is 
one example of effective dairy sales pro- 
motion. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the report of the American Dairy Associ- 
ation of the past 6 months be made a 
part of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It is fitting indeed that this report should 
appear in the June 1 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as this is the lst day of June 
Dairy Month, 

The report follows: 

AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION REPORT 

I. OPERATION BOOTSTRAPS PICKS UP SPEED 

“The June Dairy Month campaign in 1955 
is another big step forward in the dairy 
industry’s determination to use the sales 
tools of American business to put more dairy 
foods where they belong, in the stomachs of 
American consumers,” according to Lester J. 
Will, Chicago, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, the dairy farmers’ 
own nonbrand sales promotion organization. 

The American Dairy Association is serving 
as headquarters for June Dairy Month for 
the first time in 1955. The dairymen are 
using the campaign to demonstate as clearly 
as possible their determination to sell their 


way into a period of expansion for their 
industry. 

They have developed a comprehensive ad- 
vertising-merchandising-publicity program 
for June to blanket the Nation and make 
consumers more dairy-foods conscious than 
ever before. The June campaign is an exam- 
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ple of how past sales promotion successes are 
breeding more success. 

All segments of the dairy industry have 
joined together to put this campaign over. 
The industry asked for, and received, the co- 
operation of retail stores, restaurants, and 
others who are in the business of selling 
food. In addition the dairymen have re- 
ceived the support of the President of the 
United States, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the various State governors, 
the mayors of just about all of the cities in 
the Nation, fraternal and civic organizations. 

“In fact,” Will says, “there probably never 
has been a food sales campaign where so 
many consumers have joined with an indus- 
try to encourage greater consumption of a 
food product.” 

What the dairy farmers and the rest of 
their industry have been doing and are doing 
might well be labeled “Operation Bootstrap.” 
The dairy farmers have made tremendous 
strides forward by lifting themselves by their 
own bootstraps. They have followed the tra- 
ditional American habit of doing things for 
themselves, 


Russian farmers could learn a lesson 


The Russian farm experts scheduled to 
visit the United States during the summer 
months could learn some valuable lessons 
from America’s dairy industry. While the 
Soviet agricultural visitors are primarily in- 
terested in increasing production of food, 
dairymen in this country could teach them 
not only some ideas about more efficient pro- 
duction but also to use sound business prin- 
ciples, in a free society, to develop a growing 
industry that provides a decent livelihood for 
millions of families. 

After almost a decade of postwar readjust- 
ment, the dairy industry in the United States 
is well on the way to taking its place as a 
strong and stable segment of the Nation’s 
economy. This does not mean that the in- 
dustry has solved all of its economic prob- 
lems, but the patterns now common in the 
industry show promise of stabilization and 
expansion in the months and years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Present Government price-support opera- 
tions, born out of the need to help agricul- 
ture readjust to peacetime conditions 
from almost insatiable wartime demands for 
food and fiber, have played, and continue 
to play, an important role in the stabiliza- 
tion of the dairy industry. The price props 
have put a floor under farm prices during a 
period when agriculture had to turn its at- 
tention from production to sales. 

Production was the chief problem during 
the wartime period. At the close of the war, 
when consumers once more were able to 
buy durable goods that had disappeared 
from the market during the armed struggle, 
it became apparent that American agricul- 
ture would have to sell the American people 
on the idea that they should maintair the 
higher standards of eating developed during 
the war years. Food had to compete with 
thousands of other products for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


Dairymen started their sales program in 
1930's 


Dairy farmers, who recognized the need 
for developing salesmanship back in the late 
1930’s, have now adequately demonstrated 
that they want to earn their livelihood 
in the market place and that they are will- 
ing to invest their time and money in build- 
ing markets. 

Current developments in the dairy in- 
dustry provide indisputable proof that the 
American business system still holds promise 
for those who have a good product to sell and 
who are wiliing to invest in and use the 
long-established sales tools. For the dairy 
industry, the first step forward, though per- 
haps small, was when dairy farmers began 
to realize that production was only the 
beginning of their business of dairy farming 
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and that expanding markets were even more 
important to those who wished to enjoy the 
full fruits of their productive labors, 


The end of surpluses is in sight 


The dairy industry is approaching the eng 
of surpluses. This much the economists ang 
other observers generally agree upon. The 
only major disagreement is whether the 
surplus situation will vanish in 1955 or jn 
1956. It is conceivable that in the months 
ahead there may be greater storage of dairy 
foods by the industry itself and little or 
none by the Government, which would be 
another indication of the optimism for sales, 
Under present conditions many dairy dis. 
tributors have not held in reserve the 
normal stocks which would have been kept 
in private inventory without Government 
buying operations. 

Many factors affect the sales of any prod. 
uct, and the same is true of dairy foods, 
Indications are at this time, however, that 
the major influence in the improved dairy 
picture has been and is the stepped-up sales 
promotion efforts of the dairy farmers and 
their industry. 


Milk consumption per capita is up 


Here are some of the highlights of the 
story of increased sales and lower surpluses: 

1. In the marketing year which ended 
March 31, 1955, the American people con- 
sumed an additional six billion pounds of 
milk more than they had consumed in the 
April 1, 1953-March 31, 1954, marketing year. 
One third of this increase was the result of 
expanding population. Competent econ- 
omists attribute one-third of the additional 
four billion pound gain to the lower prices 
that were prevalent. The other two-thirds 
of the four billion pound gain is the result, 
say these economists, of the industry's vast- 
ly expanded sales promotion program. 

2. This tremendous gain in sales meant 
that taxpayers were eating more dairy foods 
and storing less in Government warehouses, 
In the 1953-54 marketing year the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, acting under the 
price support legislation, purchased the 
equivalent of 11.4 billion pounds of milk, in 
the form of butter, cheese and nonfat dry 
milk solids. This was equal to 9.3 percent of 
the total milk production. In the market- 
ing year which ended March 31, 1955, how- 
ever, the CCC had purchased only 5.9 bil- 
lion pounds of milk equivalent, or 4.8 per- 
cent of total milk production. More milk 
was produced in 1954-55 than in the previous 
marketing year, yet the Government pur- 
chases declined almost 50 percent. 


Sales promotion pays off in more sales 


3. The major share of the gain in actual 
consumer buying of dairy foods came ii 
the last 3 months of 1954 and in the first 3 
months of 1955. This period of progress 
corresponds exactly with the increase in the 
dairy industry’s sales promotion efforts. 
The dairy farmers of the Nation were lead- 
ing this expanded promotion program 
through their own sales promotion organi- 
zation, the American Dairy Association. The 
full impact of the enlarged program of the 
association began to hit the public in the 
fall of 1954. General manager Will says, 
“There certainly is great significance in 
what has happened in these past 6 months. 
At this time the American Dairy Associa- 
tion is half-way toward its full expansicn 
goal, adopted in 1953. In the past marketing 
year, increased sales made it necessary for 
the Government to take off the market 
about one-half of the amount of dairy 
products taken off in 1953-54. We are con- 
vinced that this was no accident but rather 
is confirmation of the American belief that 
sound salesmanship will do a good job for 
a@ good product that can fulfill definite con- 
sumer needs and wants.” 

4. Another straw in the wind. In the 
calendar year 1954, for the first time since 
1925, three major dairy products, fluid milk, 
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putter and cheese, all showed increases in 
percapita consumption. Slight declines 
were reported in evaporated milk and ice 
cream. However, ice cream sales have more 
than recouped their 1954 loss in the first 
quarter of 1955. In the first 3 months of 


this year, the United States Department of 


Agriculture reports, ice cream sales were 5 
percent above the same period in 1954. A 5 
percent increase in ice cream sales through- 


out 1955 would mean the use of about 380 
million additional pounds of milk. 


sell one glass of milk per person 
each week 

Mr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock professor of 
food economics, School of Nutrition, Cornell 
University, stated, in a recent report on 
trends in the dairy industry, “Compared to 
the marketing year April, 1953, through 
March, 1954, increased per capita consump- 
tion in the year ending March, 1955, amount- 
ed to 0.64 pound of butter, 0.58 pound of 
cheese and 4.3 quarts of milk. These in- 
creases definitely turned the corner on the 
continued down trend in dairy products 
consumption per capita and _ prevailed 
through the post-war years. It is these in- 
creased sales that have given new vigor and 
a brighter outlook for the dairy industry. 
They have shown what can be accomplished 
by producers, processors and distributors, 
working together. They are the promise of 
the future. 

“On the basis of prospective milk produc- 
tion for the marketing year ahead,” says 
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Dr. DeGraff, “it now looks as though we will 


have to move about 6.3 billion pounds more 
milk equivalent into consumption in the 
year ahead in order to eliminate the sur- 
pluses in the dairy industry. Looked at one 
way, this is a large quantity. From another 
view it is not. One billion pounds of milk 
means the equivalent of 6 pounds per capita. 
Of the 63 billion pounds we have to sell, 
about 2 billion will be absorbed by the in- 
crease in population in the coming year. 
This will leave roughly 4.3 billion pounds 
to be moved through further increases in 
per capita consumption, or about 26 pounds 
per person of our population. This means 
about 12 quarts of fluid milk per person, 
one quart a month, or an additional glass 
per person per week.” 

0, THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IS OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 

THE FUTURE 


There is optimism in the dairy industry 
as mid-1955 rolls around, for the industry is 
confident that the sales promotion program 
now progressing under full steam will sell 
the milk being produced. The Government 
price support operations will become less and 
less a factor in the industry, especially as the 
disposal program completes its task of empty- 
ing the Government warehouses. 

As of April 30, 1955, the Commodity Credit 
Corporaton held 252,988,000 pounds of butter, 
which was slightly more than 114 pounds per 
capita. Cheese holdings were 291,545,000 
pounds, again slightly more than 114 pounds 
per person. Holdings of nonfat dry milk 
Solids were less than 1 pound per person. 

Stocks held by the CCC have been reduced 
drastically during the past year through 
various programs, all of which have involved 
Sales at prices less than those the Govern- 
ment paid for the dairy products. However, 
hone of the Government stocks have been 
destroyed or wasted. They have been used 
for school-lunch programs, to facilitate for- 
fign-aid plans, to provide lower cost feed to 
a (in the case of nonfat dry milk 

OllGdS), 


Exports offer little hope for additional sales 


: xport markets for American dairy prod- 
Ucts have never been an important factor in 


the dairy industry, except during periods of 
War when the Government called for added 
Production to feed wartime allies. There are 
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areas of the world which want and badly 
need additional dairy foods, but world pro- 
duction of milk today is up and the dairy 
industry has no control over the diplomatic 
situations which complicate efforts greatly to 
increase foreign trade. The dairy industry 
has turned its attention to its best market, 
that of selling more dairy products in the 
domestic market. Its greatest potential is in 
the nutritional need for more consumption 
of dairy foods in this country. 

The rather unhappy situation which the 
dairy industry in this country has had to 
face during the past 10 years is actually a 
common problem in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Dairy farmers responded to the Gov- 
ernment’s request for additional production 
of milk during the war. Increased civilian 
demand for high quality foods, on top of 
urgent needs for the Armed Forces and for 
allies, produced a shortage of certain dairy 
foods, requiring rationing of such items as 
butter and cheese. 


At the end of the war pent-up consumer 
demand for new houses, automobiles, televi- 
sion sets and other items scarce or non- 
existent during the war years led to greatly 
increased competition for the consumer's 
dollar. Because the dairy industry was not 
ready for this struggle in the market place at 
the close of the war, the per capita consump- 
tion of high protein dairy foods declined. 
Added to this was the decline in purchases 
of milk products for allies overseas. Fluid 
milk consumption dropped from its war- 
time high. Demand for butter continued 
to drop off rapidly. Production of milk, 
however, was geared to wartime needs, and 
there is no flick of a switch which will cut 
off milk production. The problem was also 
complicated by the fact that the dairy in- 
dustry is composed of several million in- 
dividual business enterprises, no one of 
which, nor any small group of which, has 
any major effect on the total market. 
Cutting production would have been a matter 
of talking to each of these millions of busi- 
nessmen, each of whom had to guide his 
future actions by his own needs. 


The problem, then, revolved itself into a 
simple matter of more milk being produced 
than consumers were, at the moment, willing 
to buy. There are several ways to meet 
this situation in any business. One is to 
reduce production to current demand levels. 
The other is to increase efforts to expand 
markets. Dairy farmers took the second 
alternative, for the most part. 


Dairy farmers become salesmen 


Perhaps the most significant development 
in the dairy industry in the past 25 or 50 
years has been the emergence of the dairy 
farmer as a leader in the field of food-sales 
promotion. This trend had its origins in the 
depths of the depression of the 1930’s and 
culminated in definite action in 19388 when 
dairymen from six States gathered together 
and actually formed an association, to be 
controlled and financed entirely by milk pro- 
ducers, the sole purpose of which was to 
expand markets. The first funds for this 
new program, a total of $271,000, were made 
available in 1940. 

This step on the part of dairy farmers 
may well be written in American agricultural, 
and business, history as the forward move 
which began the conversion of the Ameri- 
can farmer from a mere producer of raw 
material to a leading exponent of the Amer- 
ican way of doing business—a businessman 
who not only produces the finest possible 
products but also goes into the market place 
and tells consumers the story of his prod- 
ucts. This step, taken among the largest 
group of agricultural producers in the coun- 
try, was the one which produced the neces- 
sity for the American public to take a new 
look at the farmer and his role in an ex- 
panding economy. 
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Under the growing pressure of mounting 
surpluses and lower per capital consumption 
of certain dairy foods, the dairy farmers 
made their second big stride into a better 
future in early 1953, when they decided that 
they would have to go all the way in the 
field of sales promotion. They were learn- 
ing that budgets of from one to two million 
dollars each year would not do the job that 
had to be done if production of milk and 
consumption of milk were to be brought into 
balance and the industry to be in a posi- 
tion to expand rather than to contract. The 
dairy industry could not successfully com- 
pete for a larger share of the consumer's 
food dollar unless it could employ the same 
sales tactics as other businesses were using. 

Thus it was that the dairy farmer, who 
had spent most of his time concentrating 
on greater efficiency in production, made 
the decision to go after a budget of 10 to 12 
million dollars each year so that the voice 
of the dairy farmer, the American Dairy As- 
sociation, would have enough strength to be 
heard day in and day out in every home in 
America, 


OI. “BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT, THEN GO AHEAD” 


As of June 1955, the dairy farmers are 
halfway to their goal of a $10 million sales- 
promotion budget. They have generated 
new enthusiasm among themselves and 
among others in their industry because they 
have proved that a good sales program can 
increase market demand for dairy foods. It’s 
the old American story—the fellow who was 
mired in the mud of economic distress 
grabbed ahold of his bootstraps and started 
lifting. It has been a long and difficult pull 
for the dairyman, and his problems are far 
from solved, but now the goal is in sight and 
the future holds promise. 

What did the dairy farmers do? 

They took the advice of one Davy Crockett, 
whom the dairy farmers helped to bring back 
to life as a hero in 1954-55 by being spon- 
sors of the Disneyland television show. It 
was Davy Crockett who said, “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 

The dairymen analyzed their situation. 
They knew, first, that the milk they produce 
is the basis of the most important family 
of foods known to man. Nutritionists agree 
that consumption of milk and milk products 
in the world’s richest country is not at a 
level that is commensurate with good health. 

The dairy farmers recognized, too, that a 
lot of sound educational work had been 
done in past years. Mothers in the United 
States almost universally are great propo- 
nents of milk drinking for their children. 
Tie dairy farmers could see a situation 
whereby a good many people were saying: 
“Sure this milk is great stuff,” but appar- 
ently the motivation to buy more milk and 
ice cream and butter and cheese and other 
dairy foods was not yet strong enough. 


Research points the way 


What would move homemakers to add 
more dairy foods to their shopping lists? A 
lot of guesswork had been done. In 1953 
the dairy farmers finally had enough funds 
put together to go out and hire market re- 
search experts. They sent these specialists 
into thousands of homes across the land to 
find out why homemakers did or did not use 
dairy foods, why some families use more 
than others, what changes these women 
would like to see, what additional informa- 
tion they wanted. This new research was 
added to a program of product research 
which the American Dairy Association has 
carried on through the years and for which 
the dairymen have spent over $1 million. 

By the end of 1953 the dairy industry be- 
gan to receive the first really reliable re- 
ports on consumer attitudes toward dairy 
foods. For the first time, the industry had 
some solid, scientifically gathered informa- 
tion. The research confirmed the high re- 
spect of consumers for the various dairy foods 
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and also indicated that there were few 
homemakers who were concerned about the 
problems of the dairy industry, including 
that thorny problem of having butter and 
other dairy products piling up in Govern- 
ment warehouses. These homemakers indi- 
cated, too, that the majority of them were 
pretty well satisfied with prices on dairy 
foods—in other words, they believed they 
were getting their money’s worth. 


Price influence has been overplayed 


For many years the dairy industry has 
been torn by problems of pricing. Congres- 
sional and other investigations have been, 
and still are, carried on to determine how 
prices are set. Ill-informed writers periodi- 
cally confuse a part of the public mind on the 
subject of milk and other dairy product 
prices. The industry is accused of many 
foul deeds so far as pricing is concerned. 

In recent months it has been charged, 
for example, that health regulations gov- 
erning the production of milk force un- 
necessarily high prices on consumers. A. C. 
Dahlberg, head of Cornell University’s dairy 
department, reported recently that findings 
by the National Research Council “concluded 
that sanitary regulations were not a major 
cause of differences in retail prices of milk, 
but sanitary regulations do affect costs of 
milk production and should not be formu- 
lated without due respect to their influence 
‘on these costs.’ Dr. Dahlberg cited examples 
which showed that a city which had some of 
the most expensive producer regulations had 
the third lowest price of milk to consumers. 

Any discussion of procing in the dairy in- 
dustry must take into consideration the fact 
that costs of producing milk vary in different 
sections of the country because of climatic 
and other conditions. In the processing of 
milk there are many thousands of individual 
companies. Because of varying conditions, 
where each company must hire labor under 
local conditions, where freight rates may be 
a big factor, etc., prices will vary from one 
area to another. The average cost of a quart 
of milk in the United States in 1954 was 22.8 
cents, with actual variations in various areas 
from under 20 cents to as high as 27 and 28 
cents. The dairy industry is subject to the 
same economic pressures of supply and de- 
mand as any other industry. Generaliza- 
tions on price structures are usually danger- 
ous and faulty. 

In his own research, as well as in that done 
by others, the dairy farmer learned that price 
was not the major factor affecting demand 
for milk and milk products. While the price 
of butter, in comparison with substitute 
products, might appear high, the simple fact 
is that butter, made from four pints of cream, 
cannot economically compete, on a price 
basis, with the cheap vegetable-oil substi- 
tutes. The dairy farmers decided that butter 
had enough prestige and favorable appeals to 
sell on its own merits as a table spread and 
for cooking. They decided to sell a superior 
table spread and to let the substifute prod- 
ucts further boost the prestige of butter by 
trying to tell the public that the substitutes 
were “like butter.” 

Almost any product shows some gain in 
sales when a price reduction is announced, 
but experience has demonstrated that re- 
ducing the price of milk does not accomplish 
the goal of increasing consumption to the 
point considered healthy, and it does have 
the adverse effect of driving down the price 
received by the dairy farmer. Most con- 
sumers enjoy lower prices. If the price of 
milk is reduced, the pennies saved can be 
invested in a new television set perhaps. 

The dairy farmers came to the conclusion 
that prices charged for milk and its products 
are fair, on any comparative basis. On a 
nutritional basis, dairy foods prices are ex- 
tremely low. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that approximately 30 percent of 
all food needs are supplied, in American 
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homes, by dairy foods, yet these same prod- 
ucts cost only 15 cents out of each food 
dollar. The decision to sell the merits of 
these products was made. 

It should be noted that the dairy indus- 
try, from farmer to point of sale, is interest- 
ed in cutting costs and has done so through 
the years. Today dairy foods are available at 
a@ lower cost, in terms of hours of labor re- 
quired to buy them, than ever before. Milk 
and milk products have been leaders in the 
food field in giving the American people a 
better food basket at lower cost. 

The dairymen put their research knowledge 
to work 


Having gained new insight into what con- 
sumers were thinking about their products, 
the next logical move for the dairymen was 
to put this knowledge to work, to take ad- 
vantage of the strong points the homemak- 
ers suggested, to give the additional informa- 
tion they asked for, to correct whatever mis- 
information might be fairly widespread. 

For example, a sizable number of adults in 
the market surveys indicated they thought 
fluid milk was a fine food for children but 
did not fit into the adult needs, contrary to 
what the nutritionists have been telling the 
public for many years. It was obvious that 
there were certain appeals for all the dairy 
foods that would move consumers to buy 
more. These appeals were cataloged and 
tested and the best selected for extensive 
promotien. Certainly, homemakers wanted 
to feed their families those foods which were 
healthful, that would satisfy the desire for 
good flavor and offer opportunities for va- 
riety. The dairy foods, in spite of all their 
advantages, were not successfully competing 
with other highly promoted foods. Milk was 
being displaced by other beverages which 
were higher in price and nutritionally not 
comparable. 

With their research information digested, 
the dairy farmers expanded their advertising 
and merchandising campaign. They put ad- 
ditional money into the various advertising 
media, radio, television, magazines, newspa- 
pers. In 1954 they increased their budget by 
50 percent over 1953, but their expanded ad- 
vertising program enabled them to carry 
their sales messages to 200 percent more peo- 
ple. The American Dairy Association adver- 
tising alone was reaching, by the fall of 
1954, over 50 million consumers every week, 
placing before these people hard-hitting sales 
massages which, the sales records show, 
moved these consumers to increase their 
consumption of milk, butter, cheese, and ice 
cream. 

Working closely with dairy distributors, re- 
tail food outlets and related food manufac- 
turers, the dairy farmers increased their 
merchandising program, seeing to it that 
consumers were reminded at their doorsteps 
or at the dairy cases in food stores or in 
restaurants to buy and use more dairy prod- 
ucts. The dairymen went to the food retail- 
ers and showed that the dairy departments 
could produce additional net profit with a 
small amount of added merchandising, and 
they offered the merchandising ideas. The 
dairy farmers, proud of what they had to sell 
and the sales program they were using, en- 
listed the support of the people in their own 
industry, the retailers and the people who 
manufacture foods that are natural partners 
with the various dairy products. The in- 
crease in this type of promotion became ap- 
parent in 1954 and has reached a flood stage 
in 1955. 


A pledge for the future 


A pledge for the future which could ma- 
terially affect the health of the American 
people as well as help to establish a more 
stable dairy industry is the 30-day-milk- 
test campaign which the dairy farmers are 
sponsoring as one part of their program to 
increase milk consumption. Based on nu- 
trition research, this idea calls for aduits to 
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drink at least three glasses of milk ever 
day. The dairymen in the various States 
are vying with each other to see which State 
can pledge the largest percentage of its pop- 
ulation to drink at least 3 glasses of mix 
every day for 30 days. 

Since medical studies show that an ade. 
quate intake of milk each day has a definite 
steadying influence on the nerves, the dairy. 
men took their 30-day-milk-test campaign 
to the Members of the United States con. 
gress, gentlemen who have many nerve. 
wracking experiences everyday. The latest 
report is that this is one campaign that does 
not divide the Congress on party lines—aj) 
agree that milk drinking is a good habit. 

Dairymen have developed a sales campaign 
that begins with research, expands through 
advertising, merchandising, and public relg- 
tions. With a budget of slightly over $5 mii- 
lion in 1955, the dairymen have at last 
reached the stage where they can influence 
market trends measurably. They are in a 
position to take advantage of more oppor. 
tunities to increase sales of dairy foods, 
Their campaign is having results: people are 
not only repeating the slogans—You Never 
Outgrow Your Need for Milk and Drink at 
Least Three Glasses of Milk Every Day—-but 
also are acting out those slogans everyday, 


IV. WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? SURPLUSES 
AGAIN? 


The question has been raised: even though 
the dairy industry is now approaching the 
end of the current surplus situation, is there 
not a good possibility that the dairy indus- 
try may slip backward again by forgetting 
the lessons that have been learned? 

Those who are in constant contact with 
the dairy farmers of the Nation don’t believe 
this will happen. Assuming that the econ- 
omy will not again soon, or ever, be disrupted 
by wars or rumors of wars, the future looks 
stable. 


Merrill Warnick, who operates his own 
dairy farm near Pleasant Grove, Utah, and 
who has served as president of the American 
Dairy Association for the past 2 years, says, 
“Dairy farmers have accepted sales promo- 
tion as part of their business of operating 
their farms. They realize that they have 
an obligation to build markets as well as to 
produce the finest milk possible. We have 
moved into a period when the dairyman is 
just as sound a businessman, and plans as 
much for the future, as any other person 
who is interested in protecting an invest- 
ment and earning a fair return on that in- 
vestment. 


“I have noted,” Warnick says, “a steady 
increase in optimism among dairymen in the 
past year. We have come a long way from 
the gloom that was sweeping through out in- 
dustry in the early months of 1953, when 
surpluses were once more piling up in gov- 
ernment warehouses. The prophets of 
gloom were predicting a dire future for the 
dairy farmer. We have moved forward, and 
we are optimistic because we have learned 
a fundamental lesson. No one should pro- 
duce a product unless he is willing to get 
out and sell that product to the people who 
can use it. We dairymen produce milk for 
consumption, not for warehouses, and we 
have fully realized that increasing consump- 
tion is not something that just happens— 
it is part of our job of dairy farming to carry 
out sales promotion programs.” 


Dairymen invest in the future 


Perhaps the best indication that the daliry- 
men throughout the country support the 
viewpoint of Merrill Warnick is the support 
they are giving to the American Dairy Ass0- 
ciation. Dairymen in 44 States are partici- 
pating in the program, with more than 1 
million individual dairymen making the in- 
vestment. In 24 of these States the farmers 
allocate 2 cents for every 100 pounds of milk 
they produce for the sales campaign. In 
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tates the amount varies, but the 
rend is rapidly toward all dairymen co- 
: ting on the 2 cents basis, This pro- 
ean when it reaches 2 cents in all the 

will provide a $10 to $12 million 
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ore dairy foods. And this sales campaign 

+ the American Dairy Association is a spear- 
we | program which is generating greatly ex- 

ed promotion by the many ‘brand dairy 
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y. MANY CHANGES OCCUR ON THE FARMS 


The business approach which dairy farm- 
} used in sales promotion is another 
n of the business thinking of the 
farmer in all his Operations. The 
noctwar readjustment period has brought 
yman face to face with the necessity 
ter efficiency in production as well 
lesmanship in the market place. 

All over America dairymen, in spite of 
lower incomes in recent years, have been in- 
vesting in the future on their farms. They 
been installing expensive machinery 
equipment to cut labor costs. They 
adopting new ideas in herd man- 
The 
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ment and in production of feed. 
epariment of Agriculture has reported that, 
is of M iy of this year, milk production per 
cow set a new record, indicating that again 
in 1955 dairy farmers are making further 
strides toward greater efficiency by increas- 
ing milk yields per cow. 

In the processing and distribution of milk, 
the industry also continues to look forward 
and to make improvements. Many new 
ideas on ways to process and distribute the 
various dairy foods are under study in re- 
projects. The industry is interested 
costs of processing and distri- 
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Government operations have protected con- 
sumers and farmers 
Government price-support operations, and 
other Government programs, have been very 
important in helping the dairy industry in 


d of readjustment and preparation 
future. Without this help it is 

sily conceivable that in the past 10 years 
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violent economic fluctuations which 
ould have caused tremendous distress 
mong several millions of farm families and 
could have caused shortages of milk and 
higher prices for consumers. It is to the 
credit of the dairy industry that this period 
of Government price-support operations has 
been used to develop a program that prom- 
ses & future of expansion for the dairy 
industry and the well-being of the Nation. 
iiry industry has been severely crit- 
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ized for not having worked its way out 
f surpl luses sooner than it has. The cost of 
-eappert operations has been cited in 
nning the dairy farmer. What many 
ple forget is that, until a few years ago, 
he dairy farmer was constantly being urged 
to produce more efficiently. He reached a 
hew height in efficiency during the wartime 
years. The dairy industry has made a rather 
rapid recovery from the wartime dislocation, 
a dering that it involved reaching mil- 
‘ons of individual business operators to tell 
them why they must turn their attention to 
market building. There has been a revolu- 
tion in dairy-farm thinking in a short period 
“time. It is doubtful that any other in- 
t y under the same circumstances would 
ved forward any faster. 
The Ge vernment price-support operations 
ye not guaranteed a profit to dairy farm- 
e! Es} pocene during the past 14 months, 
cn ‘e the support level was dropped from 
to 75 percent of parity, it has required 
“i — care on the part of the dairy farmer 
ee his income and expenses. The 
th me of dairy farmers in 1954 was more 
n $400 million below that of 1953, and 
Op in income came mostly out of the 
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net profit of the dairy-farm families since 
expenses did not drop proportionately. 

The result has been that a large number 
of dairymen have turned to other enter- 
prises, either agricultural or outside of farm- 
ing. The decline in income forced dairymen 
to go in 1 of 2 directions, either tighten 
their belts and do those things which would 
improve the situation in the future or else 
leave dairying. 

Dairy farmers have shown every indica- 
tion that they prefer to build on a sound 
basis for good economic health rather than 
to risk strict controls over their operations. 
They now face the future with more confi- 
dence and much better prepared to meet 
the challenges ahead. 

The Government programs to aid the dairy 
farmer in his readjustment period have also 
been somewhat redirected in the past year. 
The appropriation of funds to increase milk 
consumption in schools, greatly strengthen- 
ing the entire school-lunch program, is one 
indication of this thinking. This is a pro- 
gram in cooperation with the States. Re- 
cent reports indicate that added milk for 
schoolchildren depends upon State action. 
Added milk in schools is reported to reach 
91 percent of the children in Washington, 
D. C., with the lowest level being 28 percent 
in New Jersey. It has been estimated that 
in 1955 school consumption of milk will ac- 
count for 1 percent of total production. 


VI. EXPANSION IN DAIRYING WILL BE THE NEXT 
STEP 


The challenges for dairying, if the people 
whose business it is to look ahead are right, 
will be in the field of expansion rather than 
contraction of milk production. The Census 
Bureau indicates that the population of this 
country will reach 177,500,000 people by 1960, 
which is only 5 years away. If consumption 
of milk equivalent should remain at the 1954 
level of slightly over 700 ponds per person 
per year, without any further increases, this 
alone would require almost nine billion ad- 
ditional pounds of milk each year by 1960. 

In the marketing year which ended March 
31, 1955, per capita consumption of milk 
equivalent was up 25 pounds per per- 
son, most of this coming in the last 6 months 
of the marketing year. If the per capita 
consumption of milk can be increased by 
25 pounds per person through each of the 
next 5 years, as it should be to meet mini- 
mum nutritional requirements and as dairy- 
men are confident their expanded sales pro- 
gram will accomplish, the demand for milk 
would be increased by another 414 billion 
pounds of milk by 1960. The combination 
of increased population and added per capi- 
ta consumption, on this basis, would mean 
the Nation would be using over 137 billion 
pounds of milk each year, as compared with 
1954 production of 123.5 billion pounds. 

Dairy farmers will be able to meet this in- 
creased demand for milk because they are 
preparing themselves today for growth in 
the future. They are becoming much more 
efficient production engineers and will make 
greater progress as market demands make it 
profitable to increase production. 


Transition period for agriculture is still 
underway 


American agriculture has gone through, 
in a relatively short period of time, a change 
that oftentimes has not been fully under- 
stood by those outside of agriculture. Pro- 
duction of food and fibre has become a very 
highly specialized business, requiring large 
amounts of skill and capital combined with 
careful management. Not too many years 
ago agriculture was largely on a subsistence 
basis, with each farm trading or bartering its 
small surplus of food for nonagricultural 
necessities. Farms did not represent a large 
market for other American industries in 
spite of the fact that the majority of Ameri- 
cans lived on farms, 

Today agricultural enterprises are huge 
consumers of products from the factories of 
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other industries. The dairy industry, for ex- 
ample, uses more trucks than any other in- 
dustry in America and employs millions of 
people to produce, process, and distribute 
dairy products. The transition from sub- 
sistence agriculture to today’s highly spe- 
cialized business-farming still continues, and 
it is well for the American business commu- 
nity to recognize that this transition is still 
continuing. It would be well to recognize, 
too, that farmers are working every day to 
speed that transition, to put their operations 
on a sounder business basis. 

The dairy farmer of 1955 has proved his 
business ability, and he is using that ability 
and knowledge to put his industry in the 
forefront of economic progress. His indus- 
try is moving into a role of greater leader- 
ship, in the food field and in ail industry, a 
role suitable for an industry that accounts 
for over $9 billion in retail food sales each 
year. 





Take the Public Health Service and the 
Office of Education Out of Party 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
adopt a workable administration of the 
Salk vaccine program becomes more 
tragic each day. As of this moment, a 
plan has been developed by the Depart- 
ment, but it is very, very late even if it 
should prove workable. The person di- 
rectly responsible for the bungling is 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Last 
week she made the incredible statement 
that “nobody could have foreseen” the 
demand for the vaccine. She made this 
statement in spite of the fact that the 
Government of neighboring Canada had 
foreseen the need and had innoculated 
1 million children without any ill effects. 
Critics of Mrs. Hobby are being accused 
of partisanship by some of the Repub- 
lican leaders. Surely, the health of the 
children of this Nation transcends par- 
tisanship, as does their education. The 
blunt fact is that a major Government 
department has failed dismally and is 
deserving of honest criticism. 

While children all over the Nation 
waited for enough Salk vaccine to pro- 
tect them from polio, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
bumbled around in a feeble attempt to 
formulate a plan which they should have 
had ready a long time ago. The result 
has been such terrible confusion that 
no one really knows what is going on. 
We do know, however, that once again 
distribution of the vaccine has been 
stopped and the children are still wait- 
ing. It is a disgraceful situation. The 
Department has announced a “voluntary 
plan” calling for a $28 million Federal 
fund to insure that needy children get 
shots. All of us applauded the sugges- 
tion, but we have seen no action on it as 
yet. Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of the De- 
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partment, has not defined “needy chil- 
dren.” My feeling is that every child in 
the Nation, regardless of economic status, 
is needy and that the Department had 
better get the program straightened out 
and underway quickly. The question of 
economic status can be ironed out after 
all children have been immunized, at 
least temporarily. Polio germs do not 
carry Dunn and Bradstreet around with 
them, of this we can be certain. 

It should be clear to everyone by this 
time that vital technical services like 
public health and education should not 
and must not be subjected to party poli- 
tics. 

By their very nature public health and 
education are nonpartisan. They belong 
to all the people, and not to just one po- 
litical party. Today, under party domi- 
nation, they are the victims of political 
circumstance, targets of fire by those who 
believe, with good and sufficient reasons, 
that these technical services are being 
capitalized for party advantage. Under 
the present setup this will continue to be 
the case. 

Let us look at the situation the Office 
of Education is in for a minute. Because 
it bears the party banner, the figures of 
the United States Office of Education on 
the school-housing crisis are widely chal- 
lenged. It is charged and denied that 
figures have been shaped to fit the needs 
of party politics and political expedi- 
ency. 

Party strife has bedeviled the Office of 
Education for years. Under the flag of 
each major party it has had troubles 
aplenty. John Studebaker under the 
Democrats and Earl McGrath under the 
Republicans resigned in protest over 
party interference. 

Dr. Worth McClure, exective secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators, said recently that— 

The present fiascos in Health and Educa- 
tion bear a stern lesson. For years the med- 
ical profession strove to make the Public 
Health Service an independent agency, only 
yielded to the Eisenhower administration’s 
request for a trial of HEW. For years the 
education profession and friends of the 
schools sought independent status for the 
United States Office of Education, found 
themselves alone in opposing establishment 
of HEW. 

The USOE (Office of Education) should be 
administered by an independent board ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate for long overlapping terms. 
The board, not a political figure, should ap- 
point the Commissioner, 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

You can write your Congressman for a 
copy of H. R. 5828, a bill to liberate the 
United States Office, introduced by Con- 
gressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
Jersey. If you like the bill, tell your Con- 
gressman so. State presidents should ask 
their members, their boards, their teachers, 
and friends of the schools to do likewise. 

State conferences and community con- 
, ferences on education can discuss this ques- 
tion. States interested in Federal aid have 
@ very vital stake in a politically independ- 
ent Office of Education. 

The present sad state of affairs will con- 
tinue until the Office of Education is freed 
from party control. Until that is done don’t 
blame the Secretary and the Commissioner. 
They are caught in the web of party politics 
from which there is no escape until the web 
is cut. 
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The Hoover Commission has now se- 
verely criticized the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as well 
as the Bureau of the Budget, for not ask- 
ing Congress for money for a vast back- 
log of medical research projects. Some 
of these, it indicated, might yield drama- 
tic results, comparable to the Salk vac- 
cine discovery. In its report to the Con- 
gress on May 31, the Commission lashed 
out at inadequate support of medical 
schools where research technicians are 
trained and much basic medical research 
isdone. It said that no greater instance 
of university research could be cited than 
the work of Dr. Jonas E. Salk on the new 
polio vaccine at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Noting that the Nation is short of both 
technicians and doctors, the Commission 
said “We cannot afford stagnation of our 
medical research in our medical schools 
or the training of our physicians.” 

It went on to say that a backlog of 
723 important research projects totaling 
about $7,400,000 are lined up in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. It said, how- 
ever, that the National Institutes of 
Health predicts it will not start any in 
the fiscal year starting July 1 “‘because 
funds have not been requested by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (which runs tne National Insti- 
tutes of Health) or the Bureau of the 
Budget. We are concerned over the ap- 
parent failure of the executive branch 
to indicate these backlog projects to the 
Congress,” the Commission said. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include here an editorial from the 
Trenton Evening Times, the splendid 
statement by Dr. McClure, a letter by Dr. 
Frederick Hipp, executive secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association, and an 
article by Cyril J. O’Brien, able Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Trentonian, 
all of which discuss various aspects of 
one of the most important issues facing 
the country today: 

[From the Trenton Evening Times of May 
25, 1955] 
MAGNIFICENT? 

The American people, caught in the dis- 
graceful snarl involving the Salk vaccine 
program, may be pardoned for wondering 
why Canada has been able to meet this 
challenge in an orderly and efficient manner 
while we have been bogged down in confu- 
sion. 

Canada tested school children last year 
with vaccine produced in the nonprofit 
Connaught Medical Research Laboratories 
affliated with the University of Toronto. 
With as much—but no more—advance notice 
as we had that tests of the vaccine would 
prove overwhelmingly favorable, Canada’s 
Minister of Health placed orders with the 
same laboratories for all the vaccine needed 
to inoculate all school children. He then 
contracted with the governments of the 
nine provinces to purchase their shares on 
a 50-50 basis. The Connaught Laboratories 
made all its tests last year, before any clamor 
could develop or any demand was imparative. 

More than a million Canadian children 
have now received their first shot and will 
get another before the school term ends. 
Not one child has contracted polio after 
vaccination and the government has an- 
nounced that in spite of United States ex- 
perience, it sees no reason to suspend its 
program, 
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Canadian authorities, who have felt » 
pressure and have had complete contro) 2 
all times, have privately attributed some of 
our troubles to “pressures” generateq b 
shortages and popular demand. A similar 
conclusion is implicit in the declaration b 
Basil O’Connor, president of the Nations} 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, that 
“when you solve a problem in research it 
becomes subject to politics, supply and de. 
mand, and the economic factors of com. 
petition.” 

In the light of the dismal record, the com. 
ment of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary 
of Education, Health, and Welfare, that “no 
one could have foreseen the public demanq 
for the Salk vaccine,” becomes incredibly 
inane. And President Eisenhower's charac. 
terization of the job done by Mrs, Hobby ag 
“magnificent” is fatuous, 





THE SECRETARY'S LETTER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1955, 

Don’t blame Secretary Hobby. 

Don’t blame the United States Pubjic 
Health Service. 

Don’t blame the United States Office of 
Education. 

Don’t blame their political attackers, 

Blame instead the stupid governmental 
setup which subjects vital technical services 
like public health and education to party 
politics. 

By their very nature public health and 
education are nonpartisan. They belong to 
all the people, not to just one political party, 
Today under party domination they are the 
victims of political circumstance, targets of 
fire by those who suspicion their technical 
services are being capitalized for party ad- 
vantage. And it will always be so under the 
present setup. 

Today, because it bears the party flag, the 
United States Public Health Service and its 
charming political superior, the Secretary of 
HEW, are haled before congressional inves- 
tigating committees. Amid a welter of ac- 
cusations, the campaign against crippling 
polio marks time. 

Don’t blame the attackers. 
politics. 

How very fortunate for American boys and 
girls that the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis is a nonpartisan institution. 

Because it bears the party banner, figures 
of the United States Office of Education on 
the school-housing crisis are widely chal- 
lenged. It is charged and denied that figures 
have been shaped to fit political expediency. 
Demands have been made that both the 
Commissioner and his superior, the Secre- 
tary of HEW, resign. Sad thing is that, true 
or not, in a time of school crisis when 1's 
services are most needed, the voice of the 
USOE is heard with suspicion by large pol 
tions of public and Congress. 

Party strife has bedeviled the USOE fo 
years. Under the flag of each major party 1! 
has had troubles aplenty. John Studebaker, 
under the Democrats, and Earl McGrath, un- 
der the Republicans, resigned in protest ove! 
party interference. 

WHEN WILL HEALTH AND EDUCATION LEARN? 

The present fascos in Health and Eauca 
tion bear a stern lesson. For years the 
medical profession strove to make the Public 
Health Service an independent agency, 00 
yielded to the Eisenhower administrations 
request for a trial of HEW. For years th 
education profession and friends of th 
schools sought independent status for tht 
United States Office of Education, found 
themselves alone in opposing establishment 
of HEW. 

The USOE should be administered by 
independent Board appointed by te 
President with the consent of the Sena 
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ng overlapping terms. The Board, not 
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Ps itical figure, should appoint the Com- 
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missic oner. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 


You can write your Congressman for a copy 
‘ H. R. 5828, a bill to liberate the United 
Office of Education, introduced by 
cman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
If you like the bill, tell your Con- 
sman State presidents should ask 
their members, their boards, their teachers, 
and friends of the schools to do likewise. 
“ciate conferences and community con- 
forences on education can discuss this ques- 
tion, States interested in Federal aid have 
ery vital stake in a politically independent 
office of Education. 
The present sad state of affairs will con- 
ye until the Office of Education is freed 
party control. Until that is done don’t 
the Secretary and the Commissioner, 
‘e caught in the web of party politics 
1 which there is no escape until the web 
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Yours truly, 
WortTu McC tore, 
Executive Secretary. 
New JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, N.J., May 10, 1955. 
Mr. Cyrit J. O'BRIEN, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Dear Mr. O'BRIEN: I heartily endorse Con- 
man FRANK THOMPSON’s bill to establish 





aN ional Board of Education that would 
a sola th e United States Commissioner of 
Ed icatic yn, 

The present status of the United States 





Commissioner of Education makes him a di- 
rect tool of the political party in power. 
Two Commissioners of Education have re- 
signed in recent years because they could 
not tolerate the political position in which 
they found themselves. The present United 
States Commissioner of Education, appointed 
by President Eisenhower, was an eminent 


educator and highly respected. However, he 
has already lost the confidence of leading 


educators in the Nation because he has been 
attempting to carry out the dictates of the 
political leaders in Washington, 

Education deserves something far better 


than this. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation should not be subject to the whims 
of a political party. Congressman THoMP- 
son's bill is a very good bill and deserves the 
support of every Senator and Representative. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK L. Hrrp, 
Executive Secretary. 





[From the Trenton Trentonian of May 26, 
1955] 


TRENTON GOES TO WASHINGTON—THOMPSON 
L WouLp Cut EpucATION-POLITICS TIES 


(By Cyril J. O’Brien) 


Was met, May 25.—Don’t blame Secre- 
eh Hobby, the United States Public Health 
Service or ‘their political attackers in all of 
en furor re of charges and countercharges in 
the a lleg ed mishandling of the polio vaccine, 

It all goes much deeper than that. The 
roots of the blame lie in a governmental 

up which subjects vital technical services 
“se personal health and education to party 


politics, 
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ciation, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and other educational asso- 
ciations and educators. 

There was good reason for sounding off this 
week for finally on the records of. the Con- 
gress there was a vitally significant bill aimed 
at changing this damaging and dangerously 
political pattern. It is H. R. 5828 introduced 
by Congressman FRANK THOMPSON to sever 
politics and the Office of Education by mak- 
ing the latter a totally independent office. 


BOARD WOULD APPOINT COMMISSIONER 


The Office of Education would be under 
the control of a general board of education 
composed of distinguished citizens ap- 
pointed by the President with consent of 
the Senate for long overlapping terms. Such 
a board would appoint the Commissioner of 
Education instead of the President as is now 
the case. It would not be a Cabinet post, 
and an arm of the administration. It 
would belong to the people guided by the 
sober judgment of nonpartisan laymen, look- 
ing to a professional executive office to sug- 
gest programs of evaluation, amendment, or 
approval. 

This national board, of course, would have 
no jurisdiction over State or local curricu- 
lum or other educational policies. Actually, 
the functions of the Office of Education 
would remain exactly as now defined in stat- 
utes. 

Strongly endorsing Congressman THOMP- 
SON’s bill is Dr. Frederick L. Hipp, executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation. He said: 

“The present status of the Commissioner 
of Education makes him a direct tool of the 
political party in power. Two Commission- 
ers of Education have resigned in recent 
years because they could not tolerate the 
political position in which they found them- 
selves. 

“The present United States Commissioner 
of Education appointed by President Eisen- 
hower was an eminent educator and highly 
respected. However, he has already lost the 
confidence of leading educators in the Na- 
tion because he has been attempting to carry 
out the dictates of the political leaders in 
Washington. 

“Education deserves something far better 
than this. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation should not be subject to the whims 
of a political party. 

“Congressman THOMPSON’s bill is a very 
good bill and deserves the support of every 
Senator and Representative.” 





[From the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 1, 1955] 


Hoover Favors RISE IN RESEARCH 
(By Lee Nichols) 


The Hoover Commission told Congress yes- 
terday that the armed services have too little 
“daring and imagination” in developing 
“radical” new weapons and are neglecting 
“basic’’ research such as led to the atomic 
bomb. 

The Commission’s task force noted tha 
research, development, and design operations 
“are, in general, best performed by civilian 
agencies.” The Commission advisers pro- 
posed that some $125 million such work 
now performed by the military be shifted 
to colleges, nonprofit institutions, and in- 
dustrial concerns. 

In its report to the lawmakers the Com- 
mission also rapped Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby’s 
Welfare Department and President Eisen- 
hower’s Budget Bureau for not asking Con- 
gress for money for a vast backlog of medi- 
cal research projects. Some of these, it in- 
dicated, might yield “dramatic” results com- 
parable to the Salk vaccine discovery. 


The Commission, headed by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, made public its latest 
report on Government reforms. It deals 
with the Government’s vast research activi- 
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ties. It said this work now is handled by 29 

agencies and is slated to cost some $2,400,- 

000,000 in the fiscal year starting July 1. 
MOST OF IT FOR MILITARY 


Of this sum, about $2,050,000,000 is 
planned for military research, a vast jump 
from the $29 million spent on figuring out 
new weapons in 1940. 

But the Commission, indicating it does 
not even think this huge sum is adequate, 
said United States strategy and tactics can 
keep ahead of those of potential aggressors 
“only to the extent that research and de- 
velopment provide superior design of 
weapons.” 

The Commission indorsed 13 of 15 recom- 
mendations by- its military research task 
force, headed by Mervin J. Kelly, president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. It said 
these could be put into effect by the mili- 
tary agencies without congressional action. 

Included was @ proposal to set up a com- 
mittee of “outstanding basic and applied 
scientists” to “canvass periodically the needs 
and opportunities * * * for radically new 
weapons systems.” 

The committee would be appointed by the 
Assistant Defense Secretary for Research and 
Development, who would carry out its recom- 
mendations “where action is indicated.” 

In making this proposal, the task force 
said it agreed with criticism that the Armed 
Forces “are not sufficiently daring and imagi- 
native in their approach to radically new 
weapons and weapons systems.” 

The task force also recommended that 
“basic research” by the military be “signifi- 
cantly increased” beyond its present $20 
million yearly level. The group noted that 
basic research is behind all progress in new 
weapons, and termed the present rate of this 
fundamental research by the military serv- 
ices inadequate. 

Basic research is the study of fundamental 
scientific principles and phenomena, not 
necessarily aimed at any immediate use. 

Many of the task force’s other recommen- 
dations involved reorganization of the re- 
search setup of the military services. It 
found much to praise in recent improve- 
ments, particularly in the Air Force, and 
much to criticize. 

It called for new assistant secretaries for 
research in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
similar to that office already in existence in 
the Defense Department. 

It urged that the customary job rotation 
of military officers be reduced for research 
experts. It said current practices ignore the 
urgent need for increased specialization. 

The task force said the military arms 
should study their growing needs for techni- 
cal officers and if need be, as the task force 
expects, provide generally for an expanding 
number of trained research officers. 

The commission did not specifically en- 
dorse this recommendation, saying only that 
it would require legislation. The commis- 
sion did recommend longer duty tours for 
military officers in research work, as its task 
force proposed, and said such officers should 
be given the same rights and promotions as 
if they were rotated to other jobs. 


UNIVERSITY WORK PRAISED 


The commission lashed out at inadequate 
support of medical schools where research 
technicians are trained and much basic med- 
ical research is done. 

It said “no greater instance” of university 
research could be cited than the work of Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk on the new polio vaccine at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Noting that the Nation is short of both 
technicians and doctors, the Commission 
said “we cannot afford stagnation of our 
medical research in our medical schools or 
the training of our physicians.” 

It went on to say that a backlog of 723 
important research projects totaling about 
$7,400,000 are lined up in the National In- 
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stitutes of Health. But it said the NIH pre- 
dicts it will not start any in the fiscal year 
starting July 1 “because funds have not been 
requested by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (which runs the NIH) 
or the Bureau of the Budget.” 

“We are concerned over the apparent fail- 
ure of the executive branch to indicate these 
backlog projects to the Congress,” the Com- 
tmaission said. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., a 
Commission member, said on this, however, 
that information on the subject is conveyed 
to Members of Congress during budget 
hearings. 

“Possibly, this results from the belief that 
Congress will be more receptive to requests 
for funds devoted to projects likely to pro- 
auce startling and dramatic results,” the 
Commission said. “But it should be noted 
that there are also the dramatic accom- 
plishments of basic and medical research.” 





County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union’s Washington 
Newsletter of May 6, 1955 contains an 
article which gives a completely errone- 
ous impression of the changes that have 
been made in county agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committees 
and the reasons for those changes. A 
careful reading of the statement which 
follows will clearly reveal the false pic- 
ture which is presented: 

The restriction on consecutive terms of 
office for community committeemen has 
been removed by an amendment to the Sec- 
retary’s regulations governing ASC county 
and community committeemen. This com- 
pletes the reversal of the Secretary’s attempt 
last year to prohibit the election of experi- 
enced PMA community and county commit- 
teemen. A last-minute amendment to the 
sliding-scale price support bill last summer 
by Senator Husert HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, prevented the Secretary’s new 
election rules from applying to county com- 
mitteemen, but experienced community 
committeemen fell under the ban. This 
latest ruling erases the penalty placed on 
experience, but not until after a completely 
new slate of community committeemen had 
been selected under the temporary opera- 
tion of the regulation that has now been 
eliminated. Moreover, a small, select nomi- 
nating committee set up by the regulations 
still will choose nominees for both county 
and community committees. Some critics 
are saying that Benson put the regulation 
into effect just long enough to eliminate 
Democrats from the committees, and now 
that as many Republicans as possible have 
been put on the committee he has changed 
the rules so they can stay on. 


In States where community commit- 
tees are elected at meetings, nominations 
are made directly by farmers at the 
meeting. Where election is by mail, 
nominees are chosen by a community 
election board and through petitions 
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signed by 10 or more farmers. Commu- 
nity election boards consist of three 
farmers living in the community. They 
are named each year by the county elec- 
tion board, of which the county exten- 
sion agent is chairman, and on which the 
SCS, FHA, and each general farm or- 
ganization operating in the county are 
represented. Nominees for the county 
ASC committee are chosen directly by 
delegates at a county convention, the 
delegates being the community commit- 
tee chairmen elected by the farmers. 

In view of the election process de- 
scribed above, it is absurd to suggest that 
the purpose of imposition and removal 
of the limit of three consecutive terms 
of office for community committeemen 
was to replace Democrats with Republi- 
cans. Membership on these committees 
now, as always, tends to reflect the politi- 
cal sentiments of the community each 
serves. Many committees are and have 
always been nonpartisan, with repre- 
sentatives from both major political 
parties serving on the same committee. 

The limit on consecutive terms of office 
for community and county committee- 
men was adopted partly to answer criti- 
cism by farmers and others that there 
was a tendency for committeemen to 
perpetuate themselves in office, and 
partly to revitalize the committee system 
by assuring that fresh viewpoints would 
from time to time be brought to bear on 
local farm problems. It was eliminated 
after legislative action prevented appli- 
cation of the principle to county com- 
mitteemen. Since the limit could not be 
applied to county committeemen who are 
a much more important part of the com- 
mittee system, it was subsequently re- 
moved by administrative action for 
community committeemen. Removal of 
the limitation on community committee- 
men was not made effective at the time 
the legislation was passed because com- 
munity committee election had already 
been completed in a number of States. 


Thus it will be seen that the reasons 
for changes in the election procedure of 
these committeemen was not political 
but rather to improve the membership of 
the committee and the service which 
they can render to the areas they repre- 
sent. 





A Talk With Prime Minister Eden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend: my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a very informative article 
written by David Lawrence, one of the 
ablest writers on governmental affairs 
in the United States. Mr. Lawrence is 
spending several weeks in Europe and 
this article was written after a long in- 
terview with Sir Anthony Eden, the 
British Prime Minister, 
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The article is as follows: 


A Tatk WiTH PRIME MINISTER Epey—p 
4 TatKs Witt BE Most INTENSIVE = 
rorT Ever Mave To Absust Grear p,, 
FERENCES 


(By David Lawrence) 


Lonpvon, May 31.—Allied solidarity, Which 
is so essential to the United States ang Great 
Britain in dealing with the delicate Problems 
of the world, was never as Strong as it is 
today in the all-important period of prepara. 
tion for the four-power conference between 
the heads of states. 

This correspondent had an Opportunity 
to lunch and then to talk alone for an hour 
with Prime Minister Eden at his country 
place over the weekend holiday, and the 
net impression is that the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain unger. 
stand each other thoroughly “at tip 
summit.” 

The Prime Minister doesn’t give inter. 
views, and what he says in a private cha 
cannot be quoted. But it isn’t necessary 
now to reveal details or to describe plans {or 
the future, as these will unfold in due time, 
What is vital is to know that the American 
viewpoint is understood and that there is no 
lack of information on the state of American 
opinion or on the views of the leaders in the 
United States concerning the possible direc. 
tion that the four-power conference might 
conceivably take. 

The pitfalls of international conference 
are known only too well, and especially the 
danger of any formula that resembles the 
Yalta experience, when agreements at the 
top level came to such a tragic result later 
on. Nor is there today any thought that 
public opinion in any country can be ignored 
as heads of states reach conclusions of their 
own. A healthier attitude toward the ides 
of a four-power meeting is developing at the 
moment primarily because those participat- 
ing will necessarily be looking over their own 
shoulders at the reactions back home, and 
this does not exclude the spokesman for 
Soviet Russia. 

Misgivings may remain and skepticism 
may not be erased until deeds of good faith 
are consummated, but there is a significant 
fact which stands out above all others. This 
is that the heads of the Governments of 
Britain, the United States, and France will 
enter the conference with a wholehearted 
desire to make it succeed and to bring about 
as much agreement on existing issues as |s 
possible. 

There is indeed something even more 
hopeful. It is the decision to explore and 
search for solutions without a deadline that 
limits the duration of the inquiry itself 
There will be no feeling that only 3 days of 
3 weeks have been allotted for the effort of 
the foreign ministers to bring about a meet 
ing of minds. For, if agreement doesnt 
come at once, there is a determination t 
try again at another conference and another 
and another. What it means is that the 
world will be witnessing perhaps the most 
intensive effort ever made between majt 
governments to find a common ground for 
adjustment of existing differences. 

Once it becomes known in Moscow tht 
there is 100 percent sincerity behind the 
allied approach and that many fundamental 
questions, such as the future independent 
of the states often referred to as satellite, 
cannot be laid aside, the way is opened to4 
progressive handling of the most delicate 
of issues. Unification of Germany, for & 
ample, presents a problem closely relisted 
to reduction of armaments generally. Ts 
cannot be postponed, however, till the 
millennium comes. There have to be free 
elections in Germany so that a truly inde 
pendent government can emerge. Certainly 
it is better to bring into being 4 unified 
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Germany now than to let a divided Germany 
‘s a source of dissension in Europe. 
an independent and reunited Ger- 
resulting from free elections, is a 
1e way will be opened for the ulti- 
mate restoration of independence to the 
other states of Europe. It is, of course, 
yery important for the Western allies not to 
leave the Eastern European countries with 
q feeling that they are being neglected. On 
the contrary, their status will inevitably be 
reexamined, which in itself is a source of 
air Anthony is well aware of the enormous 
responsibilities just entrusted him in the 
domestic as well as the international sense. 
The election was a wholehearted vote of con- 
fidence in the Conservative government 
which, while not presided over any longer 
by Sir Winston Churchill, nevertheless ben- 
efits by the constant personal contacts be- 
tween the former Prime Minister and the 
incumbent. 

To an American observer, however, it is 
eood news to discover that there is such an 
intimate understanding in the mind of Sir 
Anthony Eden of the cross-currents of Amer- 
ican opinion. For here is @ man with a 
jong and practical experience in the dilem- 
mas that personal diplomacy faces. Nowa- 
davs all the world is frightened by the de- 
structive power of the hydrogen bomb. Let 
nobody assume that the heads of states to- 
day—and this includes Russia—are un- 
aware of the universal demand that a way 
must be found to keep war as a last resort 
from ever happening. 
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The Administration Highway Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the high- 
way problem now occupies the thoughts 
of many people in and out of Govern- 
ment. As I have given considerable 
thought to this and related problems I 
want to begin by saying that neither the 
Gore bill nor the Cabinet Policy Com- 
mittee report, in my opinion, will become 
law. The peace and prosperity the 
country is enjoying under President 
Eisenhower’s leadership is not going to 
be disrupted by petty politics no matter 
who practices such. He will be just as 
quick to criticise his own Cabinet’s ac- 
tion if he thinks it wrong as he will be 
lo speak out against those who are play- 
Ing petty politics. 

The most recent example of his stead- 
fast integrity occurred in connection 


with the postal-pay veto when many 
were urging him to give ground for the 
sake of political expediency. Ike’s reply 
Was that he had gone as far as he could 


*0 in good conscience and he would not 
yield 30 cents for political purposes. 
Whether he was right or wrong he did 
hot budge an inch, or rather he did not 
budge six-tenths of 1 percent. In the 
history of this administration one thing 
stands out clearly: President Eisen- 
hower S leadership is of concern to both 
—— His policies have been so uni- 
na accepted by the electorate that 
a te publicans are fearful he might not 
; hake eeton and the Democrats are 
: a ® In their boots lest he does. Now 

‘ay, Mr. Speaker, let every Republican 
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and thirking Democrat get behind our 
President particularly when we are talk- 
ing about something as vital and essen- 
tially nonpolitical as our highways. My 
constituents are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the confusion that has 
resulted from the efforts of the adminis- 
tration to create the new and better 
highways the Nation needs. I share their 
concern, primarily because what has al- 
ways been essentially a nonpolitical sub- 
ject has, in recent months, become in- 
creasingly political. Politics, while 
necessary and desirable in our national 
life, has no place in the solution of grave 
economic problems relating to our na- 
tional transportation system. Needless 
to add, no amount of politics as usual 
will build a single inch of new highway. 

Today, we have the spectacle of politics 
in the highway program not only in Con- 
gress, and in the executive branch, but 
also in the transportation industry it- 
self, where it is evident from the report 
of the President’s Cabinet Policy Com- 
mittee, forms of transportation that 
compete with interstate motor carriers 
are seeking to legalize selective rate cut- 
ting and otherwise tamper with our 
highway transportation. If, while we try 
to solve the problems of meeting our 
increasing national demands for high- 
way transport, we allow the trucking in- 
dustry to go down under the weight of 
the attacks on it, we will surely be in- 
dulgins in foolishness. We also have the 
spectacle of opposition for opposition’s 
sake here in Congress. It seems that 
every time the administration comes for- 
ward with a piece of constructive think- 
ing, the postal raise, minimum wages, 
farm policies, to name just a few in ad- 
dition to the highway program, opposi- 
tion is raised and a new measure is pro- 
posed, often without any motive behind 
it other than sheer opposition. 

Our Nation has far outgrown its high- 
way system. We now have over 58 mil- 
lion vehicles on our highways. What 
we desperately need is less talk about 
this “plan” or some other “report” and 
more action to get the four-lane high- 
ways we must have within the next 10 
years or so. Wecertainly could do with 
less politics in and out of competing 
forms of transportation. The trucking 
industry itself has not met the chal- 
lenges to it with any great degree of acu- 
men. Competition between various forms 
of trucking such as contract and for-hire 
carriers, as well as the apparent lack of 
interest in the other fellow’s problem 
has created an atmosphere in which the 
truck industry itself is responsible, in a 
great measure, for its present plight. 
When we consider those who are con- 
cerned with truck ownership, produc- 
tion or maintenance, the total truck em- 
ployment figure is gigantic indeed. Un- 
fortunately, when we attempt to abscribe 
to this mass group any real concern for 
the general welfare of the motor-carrier 
industry, we are faced with divergent 
viewpoints and wasted effort. In other 
words, the industry concerned with its 
own salvation has found it impossible, 
by reason of internal stress and politics, 
to tell a coherent story to the public. If 
this industry were not of a major con- 
cern to our general domestic welfare, 
then I suppose we could say, “who cares 
about the future of the trucking indus- 
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try?” Unfortunately, this industry is 
so closely tied to the public welfare 
that no one can say “put your own house 
in order before you come to Congress.” 

I recently had the pleasurable experi- 
ence of visting in California, and a re- 
spected member of the trucking industry 
with many years of experience put this 
problem to me in substantially this fash- 
ion: There is a relatively limited number 
of responsible people in the trucking in- 
dustry to whom Congress can look for 
leadership in the solution of their prob- 
lems in the State and Federal jurisdic- 
tions in which they operate. Unfor- 
tunately, special groups tend to obtain 
special favors for themselves from legis- 
lators. These groups are not interested 
in the problems of their neighbors who 
are in the same business of hauling the 
Nation’s commerce. They are inclined 
to take the attitude: “Well, we got ours, 
so who cares about the others?” As a 
friend of the trucking industry, I want 
to tell it publicly to get its house in 
order. I want to say the same thing to 
the Nation’s rail carriers. The Nation’s 
rail carriers ought to awaken to the 
needs of motor transport. Instead of 
trying to stifle motor transport compe- 
tition, they ought to be asking Congress 
to do something about legislation to 
build new four-lane highways. Safety 
requires we do something. Last year, 
36,000 people were killed on the open 
roads. National defense needs are such 
that if a major emergency were to befall 
any one of our cities tomorrow, the 
chances of its civilian population sur- 
viving in any great measure would be 
far less than 5 or 10 years from now 
with super highways available for evacu- 
ation. 

Over and beyond the confusion and 
politics which seems to have taken over 
our highway program, we have a situa- 
tion in some of the States which has 
placed an intolerable burden upon inter- 
state commerce. I refer to so-called 
third-structure tax laws which have 
destroyed reciprocity as to highway com- 
merce between some of the most impor- 
tant producing and distributing centers 
in the Nation. Here again, through con- 
fusion and the dissipation of funds for 
road construction, we have the serious 
threat that highway commerce will not 
be able to survive all the various opera- 
tions that are being performed on it. 
I say let us stop the bickering and get 
the highways built. Wecan do it by issu- 
ing special bonds which will insure com- 
pletion of a program in 10 years. 
Increased revenue from increasing traf- 
fic would go far toward retiring such 
bonds in record time. While we are wait- 
ing for the bonds to mature, the Federal 
gasoline tax would carry the burden. 
This would be eminently sensible for it 
is clear that the proceeds from the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax have been dissipated in 
many ways not related to highway im- 
provement. Under such a proposal, the 
States could devote their funds to the 
building of roads which are outside the 
scope of the Federal program. Thus we 
would have a State and a Federal road 
system growing to proper proportions 
Side by side. 

The trucking industry of this Nation, 
I am assured, is fully cognizant of the 
needs and the benefits of all our citizens 
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to be derived from highways which would 
meet the demands of our growing traffic. 
All it needs is to be treated fairly. It 
asks no special privileges, nor would I or 
anyone else I know grant any. In treat- 
ing such a vital industry fairly, we must 
understand that attempts to give rail- 
roads a competitive advantage over 
trucking by changing our national trans- 
portation policy and virtually nullifying 
rate regulation in favor of rail carriers 
may result in a situation where the cure 
is worse than the disease. When we get 
the roads we need, will there be a strong, 
dynamic trucking industry around to 
haul the goods we use? Let us use good 
sense and have done with confusion. In 
my judgment, Congress should pass the 
administration highway bill promptly, 
reject the recommendations of the Cabi- 
net Committee, and tell the States 
they cannot third-structure interstate 
trucking out of existence. When this is 
done, we will have accomplished our 
national highway objectives. 





A 10-Year Memorial to Man’s Hope 
for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this month the United States 
and the other nations of the world join 
together to celebrate the 10th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the United 
Nations. It is an occasion well worthy 
of celebration. The United Nations was 
born when World War II was still in 
progress. Since that time it has indeed 
done much to further the cause of 
world peace and the betterment of the 
conditions under which the peoples of 
the world live. Though the United Na- 
tions has not succeeded in its quest for 
permanent world peace, it can certainly 
truthfully be called a 10-year memorial 
to man’s hope for peace. So long as we 
and the other nations of the world sup- 
port and work through this organization 
there is hope that the world will not be 
enveloped in the holocaust of world 
war III. Therefore, it gave me a great 
deal of pleasure to read that President 
Eisenhower had decided to postpone his 
fishing trip to New England in favor of 
attending the coming celebration. Asan 
editorial in the New York Times of 
June 1, 1955, said, there are bigger and 
more important fish to catch in San 
Francisco than in New England. The 
editorial referred to above speaks the 
sentiments of mankind on this occasion 
and I therefore include it here: 

In DEEPER WATERS 

President Eisenhower has wisely decided 
that it will be better for him to be in San 
Francisco when the United Nations opens 
its 10-year memorial program on June 20 
than to be up in New Hampshire or Maine 
fishing. The President’s plans to make a 
swing through New England were made, no 
doubt, before it was realized that in their 
original form they would conflict with the 
San Francisco meeting. Or perhaps they 
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were made before it was realized how impor- 
tant, how deeply symbolic of humanity’s 
war weariness, the San Francisco meeting 
might be. At any rate he has postponed 
them and will go to San Francisco. 

There will be good fishing in Maine when 
he gets there. A fisherman as well guided 
as a President of the United States always 
is, may take trout in the rivers or bass in 
the lakes, big and little. In the smell of 
wood smoke, in the scent of pine and fir, in 
the still sound of running water, under the 
drift of stars among the treetops, he may 
forget the torment of office. These are 


things an active man craves. They are 
healing. 
But first things come first. There are 


deeper waters and bigger fish elsewhere. 
There are the deep waters of history that 
will be flowing at San Francisco with the 
tides that come and go through the Golden 
Gate and that will have some bearing on the 
fate of humanity, even though no laws are 
passed and no binding commitments taken. 
U.N.’s 10th anniversary will sadly commemo- 
rate the death of certain hopes. But it can 
also be made to mark the birth of new hopes. 
Those who thought in 1945 that perpetual 
peace would come automatically out of the 
charter were, indeed, ingenuous, though per- 
haps nobly so. But the 10 years have 
brought into being two new elements: First, 
in the terrible glitter of new weapons, the 
absolute necessity for peace; second, a move 
among the nations to settle their inevitable 
disputes by other means than massacre and 
suicide. These are days in which there is 
visibly being determined what H. G. Wells 
called the shape of things to come. 


The President, knowing war as few men 
know it, representing our people by an over- 
whelming electoral mandate, can speak for us 
well and truly, if only he will say what is in 
his heart—and in all our hearts. His silence 
would have been heard around the world. 
His words will likewise be heard, and more 
poignantly. Through them we may reassure 
our friends, our critics, and even our op- 
ponents, as to our purposes. This is the 
President’s opportunity. From these deeper 
waters he may bring up no mere trout or 
bass, but leviathan itself, a new determi- 
nation and a new hope, that peace and Jjus- 
tice may exist together. 





The Late Dewey L. Fleming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun, Thursday, May 19, 
1955, regarding the death of Dewey L. 
Fleming, a distinguished West Virginian 
who was chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the Baltimore Sun since 1941. 

Mr. Fleming was regarded as one of 
the keenest political analysts of the Na- 
tion’s capital. His excellence in the 
newspaper field was attested by the 
award to him of a Pulitzer prize for dis- 
tinguished telegraphic reporting. 

The 56-year-old correspondent grew 
up in Sutton, W. Va., where he received 
his elementary and high-school training. 
He was a graduate of Davis and Elkins 
High School, at Elkins, and a member 
of the board of trustees. 





June 1 


The article is as follows: 
[From the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of May 18, 1955] 


Dewey L. FLEMING Dies at 56 IN Hosprray, 


Dewey L. Fleming, chief of the Washing. 
ton bureau of the Sun from 1941 unti) ill- 
ness overcame him last August, died today at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. He was 56.. 

Mr. Fleming, regarded as one of the keen. 
est political analysts at the Nation's Capital, 
was taken ill while on a motoring vacation 
in Canada. He returned to Baltimore from 
Nova Scotia and entered Johns Hopkins, 
where he was a patient until his death, 


WON PULITZER CITATION 


Mr. Fleming spent his whole working life 
as a newspaper reporter, and a highlight of 
his career was a Pulitzer award, made ip 
1944, for distinguished reporting of nationa) 
affairs. 

His first reporting was with the Elkins 
(W. Va.) Inter-Mountain while a student 
at Davis and Elkins College, from which he 
was graduated in 1918. After a course in 
journalism at Columbia University, he came 
to Baltimore in 1922 as a reporter with the 
old American. 


JOINED THE SUN IN 1923 


The following year he joined the Sun, 
working general assignments, and later was 
head of the bureaus then maintained in 
Chicago and New York. 

In 1929 came an assignment to the Lon- 
don bureau; 2 years later he returned to 
become a member of the Washington bureau. 
It was then he began reporting on national 
affairs, with special application to politics 
and the national party conventions, the 
White House, and the State Department. 

In 1940, he toured the country with Wen- 
dell Willkie in the latter’s campaign as the 
standard bearer of the Republican Party 
and with Thomas E. Dewey in 1944. In the 
1948 and 1952 campaigns he covered part of 
each tour with the Democratic and Republi- 
can candidates. 

Mr. Fleming, as the Sun’s White House 
reporter, toured the country not only with 
presidential candidates but also with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his official trips. The 
presidential trips took him to Mexico and 
Canada as well. 


BUREAU CHIEF IN 1941 


In 1941, he succeeded J. Fred Essary 4s 
chief of the Sun’s Washington bureau, and 
2 years later won the Pulitzer award. Of 
quiet personality, he was noted for intense 
application and accuracy of his interpreta- 
tions in studies of the political leaders and 
political issues. 

In 1949, he went to London again to ob- 
serve the political trends there. 

Dewey Lee Fleming was born July 18, 
1898, in Whitmer, W. Va., the son of Hattie 
Alice Bowers Fleming and the late Sidney 
Albert Fleming. 

HONORED BY ALMA MATER 


In 1932 he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Walker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Walker, of Sutton, W. Va. She died in 1938. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fleming had known each 
other since they were high-school classmates 
at Sutton. 

Mr. Fleming was a trustee of Davis and 
Elkins College, and a member of the National 
Press Club, the Gridiron Club, and the Over- 
seas Writers Club. He was awarded an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by his alma 
mater in 1944. 

Characteristically, Mr. Fleming presented 
to Davis and Elkins College the $500 award 
which accompanied the Pulitzer prize cita- 
tion for distinguished telegraphic reporting 
on national affairs. 

In addition to being a trustee of his col- 
lege, he was also at the time of the award 
chairman of a committee raising funds [0T 
the school. ' 

He is survived by his mother, of Martins 
burg, W. Va., and a brother, of Gary, Ind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
still pending before the Committee on 
Rules, House of Representatives, my 
resolution—House Resolution 137—call- 
ing for an investigation of the forced 
repatriation program carried on by 
United States military and civilian au- 
thorities from 1945 to 1947. 

Hon. Joha Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
state, has now released the diplomatic 
note of February 1, 1945, written by Hon. 
Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 


State, to Nikolai V. Novikov, Esq., 
Chareé d’Affaires ad interim of Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The text 


of this note reveals a policy against 

forced repatriation prior to the Yalta 

Conference. 

The question to be answered for all the 
world is: Who was responsible for this 
change of policy? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by Mr. Julius Epstein, 
which appeared in the May 28, 1955, edi- 
tion of the Tablet, giving the text of Mr. 
Grew’'s note: 

DULLES RELEASES TEXT OF MISSING DIPLOMATIC 
Note—Senps Copy OF LETTER TO RED Gov- 
ERNMENT ON REPATRIATED PRISONERS TO 
Mr. EPSTEIN—-COMPLETE TEXT PRINTED— 
Soviers CAPTURED IN GERMAN UNIFORMS 
Were HANDED Over To BE RETURNED TO 
U.S. 8. BR. 

(By Julius Epstein) 

The diplomatic note of February 1, 1945, 
signed by the Acting Secretary of State, 
Joseph C. Grew, which is herewith published 
for the first time in full, is of greatest im- 
portance, not only from a historical point of 
view, but also in view of the dangers still 
lurking for many thousands of displaced 
persons in this country as well as in Europe. 

These dangers derive directly from the 
Yalta Agreement on the exchange of prison- 
ers of war and liberated civilians, an agree- 
ment which still is—theoretically speaking— 
in force and still subject to different in- 
terpretations. 

The Tablet was one of the first American 
publications which called public attention 
to the exchange of telegrams between Act- 
ing Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew and 
Our Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., then at Yalta. 

In his telegram of February 7, 1945, as 
published in the Yalta papers, Mr. Grew 
warned Mr. Stettinius against the inclusion 
agreement with the Soviets, which 
could be construed as in favor of forced 
repatriation of prisoners of war and ci- 
Villans, and especially of those prisoners of 
ptured in German uniforms. 

URGED SPECIFIC CLAUSE 


Grew strongly advised Mr. Stettinius 
nclude in any agreement with the So- 
4 specific clause, extending, expressis 
‘, the protection of the Geneva Con- 
. nuion to all prisoners Of war in American 
“ids, who were captured in German uni- 


of any 


war ¢; 


Mr. 
t 


Viet 


fory 
107 


wn Grew also referred in his telegram 

; ed. 7, 1945, to Mr. Stettinius to the 
“iplomatie note of Feb. 1, 1945, by which he 
‘ad informed the Soviet Government that 
“d not forcibly repatriate those Soviet 


Wwe co\ 
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nationals who were captured in German 
uniforms. 

[The Yalta papers which contain the 
telegraphic exchange between Mr. Grew and 
Mr. Stettinius do not contain the diplomatic 
note, although it clearly belongs to them, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was dis- 
patched 3 days before the beginning of 
the Yalta Conference. . 

[The lack of this note among the Yalta 
papers is all the more surprising, since the 
volume produces not less than 67 diplomatic 
documents, originating before the begin- 
ning of the Yalta Conference. 

[These pre-Yalta documents cover the 
period from July 17, 1944, until Feb. 3, 1945, 
the eve of the Yalta Conference. 

[After Mr. Grew’s reference to the diplo- 
matic note, there is only one remark by the 
editors to be found: “Note not printed.” 

[This remark induced the writer of this 
article to ask the Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, to make the diplomatic note 
available. Surprisingly, Mr. Dulles obliged 
by releasing the complete text of the note 
to this correspondent. ] 

Under British pressure and with the con- 
sent of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Stet- 
tinius agreed to conclude the agreement 
which did not contain those safeguards, 
desired by Mr. Grew. 

Therefore, the agreement which was 
signed on February 11, 1945, became one of 
the most dangerous agreements signed at 
Yalta. 

DID NOT DEFINE TERM 


It did not contain any definition of the 
ambigious term “repatriation,” no rule of 
implementation, and not the slightest hint 
whether force should be used in case the 
prisoners and civilians in American hands 
did not desire to return to the Soviet Union. 

Because of this astounding lack of clarity, 
the agreement was open to various inter- 
pretations. And it was interpreted differ- 
ently by American authorities at different 
times. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff interpreted it 
as in favor of forced repatriation. If that 
interpretation was correct, then the Yalta 
Agreement violated the Geneva Convention 
and the American tradition of ready asylum 
for political exiles. 

If the interpretation of the Yalta Agree- 
ment as in favor of forced repatriation was 
incorrect, then we violated not only the 
Geneva Convention and the American tradi- 
tion of ready asylum, but also the Yalta 
Agreement itself when we forcibly repatri- 
ated millions of prisoners of war and civil- 
ians, and especially those Soviet nationals 
captured in German uniforms. 

These remarks suffice to illustrate the 
specific peculiarity which distinguishes this 
agreement from all the other agreements 
signed at Yalta. It is this specific peculiar- 
ity which justifies the critic to condemn 
that Yalta agreement and at the same time 
to blame American authorities for its 
violation. 

Today, it is a matter of record that this 
agreement became the source of untold 
tragedies, up to the present day. Only a 
few weeks ago, article 16 of the State 
Treaty for Austria threatened the lives. of 
many thousands of displaced persons in 
Austria. 

That article is closely related to the Yalta 
agreement on the exchange of prisoners of 
war and liberated civilians. 


DULLES’ CONSENT REVOKED 


The fact that article 16—to which our 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had 
given his consent in Berlin on February 13, 
1954—was finally stricken from the draft 
treaty for Austria is largely due to the tre- 
mendous pressure which the American press 
exerted, right in the nick of time. 

As the readers of this article will remem- 
ber, the Tablet again played a leading role 
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in this campaign, which ended with a com- 
plete victory over the Soviets. 

However, knowing the Soviets, that does 
not mean that all danger is over. Since we 
have never repealed Yalta, all Yalta agree- 
ments are still in force and may be revived 
any time our Government should so decide. 

The diplomatic note, which will certainly 
be subject of debate for years to come, can- 
not be thoroughly analyzed in this article. 
Therefore, a few remarks may suffice. The 
full text appears below. 

The note deals only with a group of pris- 
oners who fell into American hands while 
serving with the Germans, in German uni- 
forms. Those prisoners of war were brought 
to the United States, where they stayed at 
Camp Rupert, Idaho. The Soviet Govern- 
ment wanted them repatriated. Mr. Grew’'s 
note of February 1, 1945, informed the Soviet 
Government “that the clear intention of 
the (Geneva) Convention is that prisoners 
of war shall be treated on the basis of the 
uniforms they are wearing when captured 
and that the detaining power shall not look 
behind the uniforms to determine ultimate 
questions of citizenship or nationality.” 

The strangest fact dealt with in Mr. Grew’s 
note is his statement that “the American 
military authorities have informed me that 
* * * persons captured by the United States 
Armed Forces in German uniform who claim 
Soviet citizenship are being permitted to 
return to the Soviet Union. The military 
authorities state that approximately 2,600 of 
these persons who claim Soviet citizenship 
have departed on Soviet ships bound for Si- 
berian ports. 


RETURNED TO CERTAIN DEATH 


“Approximately 1,200 additional persons are 
undergoing processing at Camp Rupert by 
representatives of your Embassy and of the 
War Department. Groups of these who are 
found to be claimants to Soviet citizenship 
are going forward from time to time as Soviet 
shipping is available.” 

It is almost impossible to understand why 
those 2,600 Soviet nationals should have 
wished to return to the Soviet Union. They 
must certainly have known that only death 
was waiting for them in the U.S. 5S. R. 

The issue deserves further investigation. 

Have those 2,600 ever been told that they 
had the right to declare themselves as Ger- 
man prisoners of war and that, in this case, 
they were fully protected by the Geneva Con- 
vention? 

If they were not clearly advised about their 
privilege under the Geneva Convention, the 
American authorities responsible for such 
lack of judicial advice were derelict of their 
duties. 

We can only hope that a coming congres- 
sional investigation of forced repatriation 
will solve the strange riddle of those Soviet 
nationals captured in German uniform who 
“desired to return to the Soviet Union.” 

[We also would like to know whether the 
Army psychiatrists had ever any opportunity 
to talk to those “returners,” and if not, 
why?] 

THE DIPLOMATIC NOTE 
FEBRUARY 1, 1945. 
NIKOLAI V. Novrkov, Esquire, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Sm: I refer to your Embassy’s Aide-Mem- 
oires dated January 4 and January 18, 1945, 
as well as to our previous correspondence 
with regard to the German prisoners of war 
segregated at Camp Rupert, Idaho. 

The American military authorities have 
informed me that, in compliance with as- 
surances given your Embassy in our note of 
November 8, 1944, persons captured by the 
United States Armed Forces in German uni- 
form who claim Soviet citizenship are being 
permitted to return to the Soviet Union. 

The military authorities state that approx- 
imately 2,600 of these persons who claim 
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Soviet citizenship have departed on Soviet 
ships bound for Siberian ports. Approxi- 
mately 1,200 additional persons are under- 
going processing at Camp Rupert by repre- 
sentatives of your Embassy and the War De- 
partment. 

Groups of these who are found to be claim- 
ants to Soviet citizenship are going forward 
from time to time as Soviet shipping is avail- 
able. 

I am informed that a difference of opinion 
has arisen between your Embassy’s repre- 
sentatives at Camp Rupert and the Ameri- 
can military authorities with regard to the 
cases of a small number of German prisoners 
of war who maintain that they are German 
soldiers and officers and demand that they be 
treated as such under the provisions of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention to which 
the United States and Germany are both 
parties. 

Since your representatives at the camp 
have apparently misunderstood the motives 
behind the treatment that has been given 
to the cases of these persons, I should like 
to outline to you the reasons why, in the 
opinion of the American authorities, these 
persons cannot, without creating serious dif- 
ficulties, be delivered for shipment to the 
Soviet Union. 

In this connection, I can assure you that 
the action taken by the American military 
authorities in regard to these persons arises 
from no desire on the part of the American 
Government to hold Soviet nationals or to 
prevent the return to the Soviet Union of 
individuals who have established claims to 
Soviet citizenship. 

TREATED ON BASIS OF UNIFORM 

This action has been taken because the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention does 
not specifically provide for situations such as 
that which has arisen from the incorporation 
by the Germans of captured persons of 
foreign nationality into German military 
formations. 

It appears to the appropriate American au- 
thorities, who have given most careful con- 
sideration to this situation, that the clear 
intention of the Convention is that prisoners 
of war shall be treated on the basis of the 
uniforms they are wearing when captured 
and that the detaining power shall not look 
behind the uniform to determine ultimate 
questions of citizenship or nationality. 

There are among enemy prisoners of war 
held by this Government a number of pris- 
oners who have claims to American national- 
ity. This Government is not, however, 
screening out these persons for special treat- 
ment since it desires to avoid a violation of 
what appears to be the intent of the Con- 
vention and weakening its ability to protect 
every wearer of an American uniform who 
may fall into enemy hands regardless of his 
nationality. 

There are numerous aliens in the United 
States Army, including citizens of enemy 
countries. The United States Government 
has taken the position that these persons 
are entitled to the full protection of the 
Geneva Convention and has informed the 
German government over a year ago that all 
prisoners of war entitled to repatriation 
under the Convention should be returned to 
the custody of the United States regardless 
of nationality. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
has taken this position in regard to Ameri- 
can prisoners of war in German hands, it is 
the opinion of the competent American au- 
thorities, that, if we should release from a 
prisoners of war status persons who claim 
protection under the Geneva Convention be- 
cause they were captured while fighting in 
German uniforms as members of German 
formations, the German government might 
be afforded a pretext to subject to reprisal 
American prisoners of war in German hands. 
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RETAINS SOME PRISONERS 


Your government, I am sure, will readily 
understand that this Government cannot 
justify to the American people the taking of 
any steps that might jeopardize the situation 
of American prisoners of war in enemy hands. 

While we have and will turn over to Soviet 
control those prisoners of war captured in 
enemy uniform who themselves are claim- 
ants to Soviet citizenship and who do not 
fall into the above category, the United 
States Government, in view of its fundamen- 
tal interest in protecting the status of 
American prisoners of war in German hands, 
must reserve the right to retain as prisoners 
of war persons whose detention is deemed 
to be vital to the protection of American 
personnel in the hands of the enemy. 

The complaints made by Mr. (Andrei) 
Gromyko to me as well as those recited in 
your Aide-Memoire of January 4 and Janu- 
ary 18 have been forwarded to the military 
authorities for investigation. 

The military authorities are conducting 
thorough investigations in order to uncover 
the full facts in each incident alleged and 
be in a position to take such action as may 
be warranted on the basis of the results of 
the investigations. 

The American military authorities have 
informed me that additional time must en- 
sue before these investigations can be com- 
pleted, but as soon as they are terminated 
you will be advised further. 

In regard to the status of the Soviet na- 
tionals under discussion, I feel that I must 
in all sincerity remind you that they were 
not captured by American forces while they 
were detained in German prisoner of war 
camps but were serving Germany in German 
military formations in German uniforms. 
They are not, therefore, to be compared with 
American or Soviet military personnel who 
may be liberated from German prisoner of 
war camps. 

Soviet military personnel found by ad- 
vancing American armies on German or Ger- 
man-controlled territory in a prisoner-of- 
war status will, of course, be returned with- 
out question by the American authorities to 
Soviet control. 

In like manner, the American Government 
expects that American military personnel 
found by advancing Soviet armies in a pris- 
oner-of-war status in Germany or German- 
controlled territory will without question be 
returned to American control by the Soviet 
authorities. 


CLASSIFIED AS GERMANS 


The persons now at Camp Rupert were not, 
however, found in the status of prisoners of 
war held by the enemy. Instead, as pointed 
out above, they were taken by American 
forces in German uniform employed against 
American troops. 

There was no reason to believe, until these 
German soldiers declared themselves, that 
they were anything but German military 
personnel. 

They were therefore classified by the Amer- 
ican military authorities as German prison- 
ers of war and so notified to the appropriate 
German authorities. They were fed, clothed, 
and otherwise treated as prisoners of war in 
accordance with the provisions of the Ge- 
neva Prisoners of War Convention and the 
regulations issued by the American authori- 
ties to carry out this convention. 

All German prisoners of war, except com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officer per- 
sonnel, are compelled to work. The infor- 
mation you received to the effect that Ger- 
man prisoners of war in the United States 
are not compelled to work is not correct. 

After their preliminary segregation, some 
claimants to Soviet nationality continued to 
be employed at Camp Winchester and other 
places as a contribution to the Allied war 
effort. For such labor they were paid at the 
established rate of 80 cents per day. 

You will recollect, in this connection, that 
your Embassy was asked in our note of 
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November 8 for its views as to the genera] 
types of work upon which it would be agree. 
able to have these persons employed while 
awaiting transportation to the Soviet Union 
and it was stated that pending receipt of 
your views it was the intention to employ 
them in suitable civilian occupations, prj. 
marily, though not exclusively, in agricul. 
ture. 

No reply was received from this commu. 
nication. 

In this connection it should be pointeg 
out that upon their final segregation a 
Camp Rupert, your nationals were not re. 
quired to perform any labor except in con. 
nection with administration, management, 
and maintenance of the facilities occupied 
by them. 

As I have previously assured you, this Gov- 
ernment has not propagandized and has no 
intention or desire of allowing the propa- 
gandizing of your nationals or suggesting to 
them that they not return to Soviet con. 
trol. If any of the American personnel at 
the camps where they have been held have 
engaged in any such propaganda in viola- 
tion of this policy, you may be assured that 
appropriate steps will be taken with regard 
to them. 

I feel certain that your Government will 
agree that the comprehensive steps, taken 
by the American authorities to turn over 
to Soviet control, as soon as practicable under 
the circumstances, prisoners of war captured 
in enemy uniforms who themselves are 
claimants to Soviet citizenship and who 
could be released without contravening the 
United States Government’s obligations 
under the Geneva Convention, have amply 
proved our good faith in endeavoring to meet 
the wishes of the Soviet Government. 

I feel further assured that your Govern- 
ment fully understands, in view of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances under which these 
Soviet nationals fell into the hands of the 
American military authorities, that until 
their status was determined they were natu- 
rally and rightfully treated as German pris- 
oners of war. At all times and as required by 
the convention, every effort was made to ac- 
cord them treatment similar to that given to 
the American Armed Forces. 

Considering the sincere and full efforts, 
which have been made by the American au- 
thorities to handle this complex and difficult 
situation in order to meet in a most sympa- 
thetic and friendly manner the wishes of the 
Soviet Government, “it is difficult to under- 
stand the unhelpful attitude assumed by 
certain Soviet officials who have been as- 
signed to collaborate with the American au- 
thorities in this work.” (Quotations ours.) 

You may be certain that the United States 
Government will continue to do everything 
within its power to comply with the wishes 
of your Government with respect to these 
persons provided, as explained above, any 
action taken in this regard will not jeop- 
ardize the lives or treatment of American 
prisoners of war in German hands. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

JOSEPH C. GREw, 
Acting Secretary of State. 





Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 
Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include a statement made by Mr. Georse 
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r. Stringfellow, senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and president 
of the New Jersey Taxpayers Associa - 
tion, before the House Committee on 
fducation and Labor on April 21, 1955. 

Mr. Stringfellow is one of New Jersey’s 
leading citizens and has devoted himself 
unselfishly to the improvement of gov- 
ernment over @ period of many years. 

His experience in education and public 
fnance well qualify him to discuss the 
vital subject of Federal school aid. His 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is George E. Stringfellow. 
I reside in East Orange, N. J., and appear 
pefore you in my capacity as president of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, an organ- 
ization founded more than a quarter of 4 
century ago, Which throughout its long and 
effective life has been partisan only to the 
taxpayer. Through its 100 local taxpayer 
croups, our association represents New Jersey 
taxpayers from all parts of the State. The 
policies I express today are those adopted 
by the annual meeting of our statewide 
membership. 

My purpose is not to discuss specific pro- 
posals for Federal school aid, but rather to 
express our association’s firm opposition to 
any further extension of Federal aid to local 
school districts and to point out why we in 
New Jersey believe that such extension is 
unnecessary and inadvisable. 

Certainly school financing presents great 
difficulties. But it does not follow that these 
cannot be handled adequately within the 
States, or that we should abdicate our State 
and local responsibiliies in favor of Federal 
dollars that we ourselves must provide any- 
way. 

The current demand for increased Federal 
aid for schools is based largely upon the in- 
crease in the number of pupils to be cared 
for. However, this increase is merely one 
aspect of population change. For example, 
as population growth and dispersion create 
new need for schools, they also create new 
need for all the other services of an urban 
settlement. If the Federal Government is 
to be called upon to meet the need for new 
school buildings, why should it not also 
supply the equally necessary water supply 
and sewerage systems, streets, police, and 
other facilities and services which the growth 
entails? As with schools, it takes only a 
little arithmetic to cast these needs into 
impressive nationwide totals. But we are 
leading with the problems of a dynamic 
rather than a static society, and the new 
growth that causes school shortages also pro- 
vides an expanded tax base. 

_This leads us directly to the school-facili- 
ties survey, which provides a collection of 
data and recommendations laboriously as- 
sembled from throughout the Nation. This 
Survey has two grave defects. First, it meas- 
ures needs while considerable construction is 
already underway and planned to meet those 
needs. Secondly, it represents the type 6f 
survey that an industry would label tenta- 
tive, and would then subject to various types 
of test checks. Industry would also con- 
Sider various alternatives to the recom- 
mended program. For instance, could re- 
organization of school districts be effected 
‘iat would eliminate some of the needs? 
C uld more efficient procedures be developed 
that would reduce the overall cost? 

Such tests have not been systematically 
applied to the much-publicized school-facili- 
ties survey. Instead, the survey is but a 
Statistical reflection of the status quo carried 
into the future. 

As for the argument that school districts 
have already reached their borrowing limits 
‘nd must look to higher levels of Govern- 
Ment for funds, this is pure fiction. New 
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Jersey’s property assessments in the State 
as a whole are at approximately one-third 
of the true value of the property. Conse- 
quently, borrowing power is reduced on the 
average by two-thirds for no reason other 
than the artifice of low assessments. 

However, this problem is well understood 
in New Jersey, where, as our law provides, 
some 220 school districts have alerady been 
permitted to exceed their borrowing limit 
in order to permit them to finance their 
needed school buildings locally. 


But it is not local or State debt that is 
our primary concern. Our greater concern 
is the Federal debt. Despite highly favor- 
able economic conditions the Federal Gov- 
ernment is still operating at a deficit and has 
a debt approximating $275 billion. Accord- 
ing to the latest available data (1953) the 
average State debt is $50.50 per capita. New 
Jersey's debt is $84.58 per capita. The 
highest State debt per capita, Delaware’s, is 
$326.91. In contrast the Federal debt is 
$1,666.11 per capita. This, according to Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, is a greater 
per capita debt than that of any of the 
countries to which we are extending foreign 
aid. What business, therefore, has the Fed- 
eral Government—this debt-ridden enter- 
prise operating at a deficit—to extend “aid” 
to solvent States when it must borrow to 
finance the operations it is already carrying 
on, and then tax to repay this borrowing? 

We in New Jersey are not misled by the 
promise of Federal aid. We know that the 
only source of funds is the people themselves. 
It is with considerable interest, therefore, 
that we learn from the New York Times of 
February 25, 1955, that the Education Sub- 
committee of the Federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations stated: 

“We have been unable to find a State 
which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools or which is eco- 
nomically unable to support an adequate 
school system.” 

And lastly, it is axiomatic that new Fed- 
eral aid for schools, whether for construc- 
tion or operation, will give new opportunity 
for Federal control. Although there may be 
some school-aid programs in which Federal 
control has been held to a minimum and 
has not been particularly objectionable, this 
is a fact of little significance. Once cen- 
tralized finance is achieved, strong central- 
ized control could be exercised at any time 
with the danger that our entire public- 
school system could become a tool of au- 
thoritarianism. Dictatorships have always 
harnessed the education of youth for their 
own ends. 

If the Federal Government really wishes 
to help the States it will balance its budget 
and reduce the debt load. It is no unique 
condition that New Jersey’s share of the 
Feedral debt is almost 50 percent more than 
the assessed value of all the State’s taxable 
property—its farms, its factories, its homes, 
and its stores. 

Through our State’s public school system 
we have passed on from generation to gen- 
eration a tradition of self-reliance, prudence, 
energy, and courage. These are the attri- 
butes which have made America great. They 
have carried the Nation over many difficulties 
and will do so many more times if we adhere 
to them. Shall we continue to teach our 
children that these are the virtues they 
should emulate? Or shall we, by the un- 
fortunate example which we are here con- 
sidering, teach them that whenever difficult 
problems arise they should transfer to Wash- 
ington the task of finding a solution? 

I have asked these two questions for a 
very solemn reason, for in answering them 
we shall be determining the nature of more 
than school finance. We shall be determin- 
ing how we intend to condition the minds 
of our children—for generations still to come. 
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Archbishop Urges Good Will in Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension 
of remarks a powerful address delivered 
by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
Archbishop of Boston, at the South 
Shore charity dinner, held in Quincy, 
Mass., on Thursday evening, May 26, 
1955: 

ARCHBISHOP URGES GOOD WILL IN SOCIETY 


There are certain virtues needed in our 
society to make it good. The first is the vir- 
tue called good will. The words good will 
have more or less lost their meaning because 
of the unthinking way in which they have 
been thrown about. The word brotherhood 
has had a like unfortunate handling. There 
never was a time when men talked more of 
brotherhood than they do in our day—and 
there never was a time when more men were 
murdered in one way or another. 

By the same token, there never was a time 
when people talked so much about good 
will—when so many good will meetings, good 
will programs and good will schemes of every 
kind were fostered. And there never was 
a time when mutual suspicions were so many 
and public and private antagonisms were so 
tense. 





PEACE POTENTIAL 


And yet good will is the most important 
potential for the works of peace. Centuries 
ago the very angels from heaven sang out 
their understanding, at once a warning and 
a welcome word of encouragement, that 
peace on earth can only come to men of 
good will—to those whose hearts are open, 
whose minds are sincere, whose wills are 
well disposed. 

The great tragedy of our time is that the 
forces of good will are disunited while the 
anti-moral forces, the forces of destruction 
and malice, are united. One group protests 
against the persecution of their people and 
keeps silent about the persecution of others. 
One race deplores the persecution of its 
members and appears indifferent to the per- 
secution of others. Good will impels all men 
to recognize that where basic rights are con- 
cerned there is no room for special group- 
ings—and the persecution of any group is 
the business and the burden of all. 

So the first social virtue needed in these 
times of precarious peace is the much mis- 
understood but nonetheless indispensable 
virtue that the angels of Bethlehem ex- 
tolled—the virtue of good will. 

The second social virtue needed in times 
when men are trying to build peace is the 
virtue of honesty. Many leaders of our day 
use one word when they mean another or 
they profess not to know the meanings of the 
very words they use. This particular vice is 
“the use of words to conceal meanings.” 
“Let your yea mean yea, and your nay mean 
nay” says Sacred Scripture. This moral ad- 
vice is very much needed in connection with 
another social problem of our day. We must 
develop the ability to recognize things for 
what they are, and, having recognized them, 
to give them their proper names. 

We must not allow reaction or bigotry or 
isolationism or any other narrowness of mind 
or heart to cloak itself in a good name like 
Americanism. We must not allow an anti- 
social thing like anarchy or an evil thing 
like atheism or a treacherous thing like com- 
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munism to get by with the name liberalism 
or progressive democracy. If a man likes 
communism—if he believes in communism— 
if he is furthering the interests of commu- 
nism, then let him say so. Let his yea be 
yea and his nay be nay with regard to com- 
munism. He should not object to being 
called a Communist, or feel offended if we 
refuse to call him a liberal, a “forward look- 
ing citizen,” or a greathearted friend of man- 
kind. People who know themselves to be 
Communist and whom everybody else knows 
to be Communists, may not wish to be 
sincere and honest about the names they 
give themselves and their organizations— 
but the rest of us should be perfectly candid 
about it. 
MAGNANIMITY 


Summing up these virtues which are 
needed in every community, and in the 
world itself if we are to have peace, we must 
also develop the social virtue most of all 
needed in our divided days: A virtue almost 
never named among us because it bears a 
long name. I refer to the wonderful virtue 
of magnanimity. 

More than all other virtues, magnanimity 
is the virtue needed to create a moral atmos- 
phere in which peace treaties and effective 
world organizations can be devised. Mag- 
nanimity means greatness of soul. It has 
to do with honor and honorable actions; it 
makes noble deeds its end. It inspires us 
to despise the petty whether in personal 
opinions or public policies or social pro- 
grams. It impels us to seek less the satis- 
faction of self and more the good opinion 
of mankind. It urges us to deal with ene- 
mies and to work with friends in a man- 
ner which will be not merely pleasing to 
men but even great before God. 

The magnanimous man is a man without 
prejudices and devoted to principle. The 
magnanimous nation is a nation without po- 
litical trickery and dedicated to humane 
statesmanship. A magnanimous people are 
firm in their adherence to their own way of 
life, but they have minds profound enough 
and hearts generous enough to enable them 
to understand and to respect whatever of 
truth and of greatness there may be in the 
way of life of others. We shall never have 
peace plans or peace treaties bold enough 
and great enough to change the world un- 
til we have big men to write them—men 
who are magnanimous, big souled. 

In a Democracy you and I are the rulers. 
Every man is, more truly than we sometimes 
think, a king. Our part in the making of 
the peace may be small. We ourselves may 
be relatively insignificant but we must be 
magnanimous—we must be able, not merely 
to state and to defend our own interests, 
but take into consideration and provide for 
the interests of others. We must be big. 
If we are, then we shall have the moral fiber 
most needed in these evil days. We shall 
have minds big enough to appreciate the 
things upon which we agree and hearts big 
enough to count our blessings which far out- 
number trials. 

I do not think that we reflect often enough 
on the healthy, the good elements in our 
social structure. We are tempted, particu- 
larly nowadays, to dwell too much on its 
evil side, its defects, and not enough on its 
good points, the things it has accomplished. 

I make no plea for lightheaded rather than 
lighthearted reactions to the crises of the 
moment, national or international, economic 
or political. I do not ask that we delude 
ourselves by wishful thinking or unfounded 
enthusiasm. But I do think it time to coun- 
teract the prevailing pessimism of our s50- 
ciety and to give the spirit of optimism a 
chance to light up some of the good things 
we have to build with and point up the 
favorable prospects which are no less present 
in the world than the doubts and fears. I 
think we owe it to our young people, to their 
future happiness, and perhaps their future 
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freedom, to stop talking misery, thinking 
disaster, and expecting the worst. I think 
we would do ourselves and them a favor if we 
began talking hope, thinking peace, and ex- 
pecting a break. There are very real wor- 
ries in the world—but they are not the sum 
total of creation. There are many evil men 
in the world—but God is not dead. 


NO NEED TO BROOD 


It is true that sometimes conditions be- 
yond our control land us in national or 
international, economic, or political difficul- 
ties. But it is equally often true that we 
talk ourselves or brood ourselves or worry 
ourselves into trouble which we could have 
avoided or,,if it came, could have solved if 
we had talked big instead of brooded, if we 
had lifted up our heads and hearts instead 
of our hands, if we had worked with the tools 
God gave us instead of worried about the 
crosses He sent us. Sometimes mere talk 
causes untold trouble when the talk is de- 
featist, discouraged, undisciplined. At the 
moment mere talk might be all we need to 
set the world on the road to peace—if the 
talk be constructive, intelligent, inspired. 

A little parable is going the rounds which 
makes my point. It is the parable of the 
man who sold hot dogs. 

“There was a man who lived by the side of 
the road and sold hot dogs. He was hard of 
hearing so he had no radio. He had trouble 
with his eyes so he read no newspapers. But 
he sold good hot dogs. He put up signs on 
the highway telling how good they were. He 
stood on the side of the road and cried: 
‘Buy a hot dog, mister.’ And people bought. 

“He increased his meat and bun orders. 
He bought a bigger stove to take care of his 
trade. He finally got his son from college to 
help him out. But then something hap- 
pened. His son said, “Father, haven’t you 
been listening to the radio? There’s a big 
depression on. The European situation is 
terrible. The domestic situation is worse.’ 

“Whereupon the father thought, ‘Well, my 
son’s been to college. He reads the papers 
and he listens to the radio, and he ought to 
know.’ So the father cut down on his meat 
and bun orders. Took down his advertising 
signs, and no longer bothered to stand out 
on the highway to sell his hot dogs. And 
his hot dog sales fell almost overnight. 

“*You're right son,’ the father said to the 
boy. ‘We certainly are in the middle of a 
great depression. And you brought it from 
your college.’” 

BE CONFIDENT 


There is fruit for meditation by all of us 
in the parable of the man who sold hotdogs. 
Again it must not make us complacent, but 
it should make us more confident as we dedi- 
cate ourselves to the fulfillment of our duties 
in building a better social order. 

We have the duty, all of us, of rising above 
partisan schemes for the solution of prob- 
lems of labor and management. We have the 
duty of creating an atmosphere of cordiality 
and of integrity in which competent men can 
study with calm and courage thorny prob- 
lems of wages, hours, prices, and legitimate 
interests. We have the duty of putting aside 
all rancor, all political, class, or factional 
prejudices and, to a point, even self-interest 
in order to attain social peace. 

We have the duty of speaking clearly, con- 
scientiously, and charitably, whatever our 
judgment may suggest as the best solution 
of a social problem—and we have the duty of 
listening no less conscientiously and charita- 
bly while others do the same. We have the 
duty of recognizing the possibility that the 
other fellow may be right even though he 
may not belong to our class, union, organiza- 
tion, or other group. We have the duty of 
striving always to be right ourselves, while 
being prepared to admit that we may be 
wrong or that the right, especially in politi- 
cal, economic, and social matters, may be a 
combination of some of our ideas with some 
of the ideas of the other fellow, 
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I call upon you all to count your blessings 
and to dedicate yourselves to the social vir. 
tues I have enumerated because I am ¢on. 
vinced that therein lies the hope of America 
and the hope of the world. 


VIRTUE OF PATIENCE 


We are living at a time which tries the 
patience of all those who are for God anq 
against deceit. But patience is precisely the 
virtue needed—patience in clinging to our 
Christian hopes, patience in Pursuing our 
democratic ideals, patience even with those 
among us who speak out against these and 
for their opposites. 

That patience will be richly rewarded 
One day the Iron Curtain will part again as 
the mist before the springtime sun. Let no 
one be discouraged. God is not mocked and 
His Will is not forever frustrated. The Iron 
Curtain will rise—and it is our responsibility 
here in America, to see to it that when it 
does the liberty-loving peoples who will then 
rejoin us in the free assemblies of the world 
will find intact the Christian values and 
democratic institutions which now are ours 
for the safekeeping. I know not when the 
day of delivery will come—but when it does 
may the people behind the curtains of com- 
munism find us more united than ever 
more prosperous than before, more mili. 
tantly for God and more ready to help all 
His children find their way back to Him in 
faith and freedom. 





The Lithuanian American Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following statement by the Lith- 
uanian American Council: 

THE LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Soon after the Soviet occupation of Lithu- 
ania in June 1940, people of Lithuanian de- 
scent in this country joined forces to espouse 
the cause of Lithuanian freedom. They 
were soon fortified in their resolve by the 
forthright policy declaration of the then 
Acting Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, on 
July 23, 1940: 

“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. The people of the United 
States are opposed to predatory activities 
no matter whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or the threat of force.” 

October 15, 1940, is officially considered to 
be the birthday of the Lithuanian American 
Council. On that day President Roosevelt 
received a delegation representing various 
Lithuanian-American political and ideologi- 
cal groups which came to discuss with him 
the fate of Lithuania. The President voiced 
his conviction that Lithuania would again 
be free, and inspired his guests by his faith 
in the future of a free Lithuania. Said 
President Roosevelt to the delegation: 

“The address mentioned that Lithuania 
had lost its independence. That is a mis- 
take. The independence of Lithuania is not 
lost but only temporarily put aside. The 
time will come when Lithuania will be free 
again. This may happen sooner than you 


may expect. It was a mistake on behalf of 
one of the speakers to say that Lithuania is 
a smail country. In Latin America there are 
states even smaller than Lithuania, but they 
live a free and happy life. Even the smallest 
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nation has the same right to enjoy indepen- 
dence as the largest one.” 

according to its bylaws, the Lithuanian 
american Council, Inc., aims to unite all 
Lithuanian Americans to the support and 
yromotion of the principles of American de- 
mocracy among the Lithuanian nationality 
croup in the United States; to support United 
States military efforts against totalitarian 
aogressors, and all United States efforts to 
achieve a lasting peace founded on the prin- 
ciples of justice, democracy, and freedom for 
all peoples, great and small; to secure the 
carrying out of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, including their implementation in 
the case of Lithuania by restoring her in- 
dependence within her historic boundaries; 
to give all possible moral and material aid 
to the still struggling people of Lithuania, 
as well as those Lithuanians who had es- 
caped from Communist tyranny and those 
imprisoned in slave labor camps; finally, to 
furnish America and the whole free world 
with the truth about Lithuania to offset the 
lying and slanderous propaganda of the 
Soviets. 

The Lithuanian American Council, Inc., 
consists of representatives of the four major 
ideological groups of Lithuanian Americans: 
The Lithuanian Roman Catholic Federation 
of America, the Lithuanian Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation of America, the National 
Lithuanian Society of America, and the Na- 
tional Lithuanian League of America, as well 
as the two large Lithuanian fraternal asso- 
ciations, the Lithuanian Alliance of America 
and the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alli- 
ance of America. The council has branches 
in cities and towns throughout the country. 
Hundreds of local Lithuanian benefit so- 
cieties, political and cultural clubs, labor 
union locals, and other associations from 
coast to coast are affiliated with the council. 
The most popular and influential Lithuanian 
newspapers, dailies as well as weeklies, sup- 
port its activities. It is true to say that 
the preponderant majority of the 1 million 
American citizens of Lithuanian extraction 
backs the Lithuanian American Council. 

The council holds ordinary plenary ses- 
sions once a year. It has organized four na- 
tional conventions of Lithuanian Americans. 

The multifarious activities of the Lithu- 
anian American Council are conducted by an 
executive board of four members, most of 
whom have been connected with the organi- 
zation since its inception. These members 
are: Leonard Simutis, president of the coun- 
cil and editor of the Lithuanian Roman 
Catholic daily, Draugas; Dr. Pius Grigaitis, 
executive secretary of the council and editor 
in chief of the Lithuanian Daily News, Nau- 
jienos; Anthony A. Olis, vice president of 
the council and president of the Chicago 
Sanitary District; and Michael Vaidyla, treas- 
urer of the council and editor of the Lithu- 
anian weekly, Sandara. ‘These officers are 
all outstanding leaders of the Lithuanian 
cemocratic movements. 

Besides its headquarters in Chicago at 
1739 South Halsted Street., the Lithuanian 
American Council, Inc., maintains the Lithu- 
‘nian American Information Center at 233 
Broadway, New York City. Director of the 
center is Mary M. Kizis, a native American 
with many years of experience in govern- 
mental and private information and public 
relations agencies. Besides developing pub- 

' relations on the east coast, the center 
publishes the Lithuanian Bulletin and a 
ews Summary for the Lithuanian press. 

During its first years, the Lithuanian 
American Council devoted most of its efforts 
0 countering Soviet pressure on the United 
— to obtain recognition of its forcible 
“sorption of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states. Since the Soviet Union was a war- 
ume ally of the United States, there was 
always the possibility that this insistent 
Pressure would induce a shift in United 
States policy of nonrecognition. Even after 
the war the center was busy exposing Soviet 
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attempts to cozen the great democratic pow- 
ers into sanctioning the rape of the Baltic 
States. 

War's end found tens of thousands of 
Lithuanian refugees in Western Europe in 
desperate need of assistance. The Lithuan- 
ian American Council at once moved to 
prevent their extradition to Soviet Russia. 
To relieve the pitiful plight of these refu- 
gees, the council took the initiative in the 
creation of a special organization, the United 
Lithuanian Relief of America, which is still 
functioning with noteworthy efficiency. 
When the problem of permanently settling 
the refugees arose, the council campaigned 
for legislation authorizing the admission to 
the United States of as many Lithuanian 
refugees as possible. 

The council also campaigned assiduously 
to focus world attention on the crime called 
genocide, which the Soviets had developed 
into a bloody science in Lithuania and 
other nations on the borders of Red Russia. 
The council actively supported the Genocide 
Convention in the United Nations outlaw- 
ing this mass extermination of peoples. It 
is still working to induce the United States 
Senate to add the United States to the ma- 
jority of U. N. members who have already 
ratified this open condemnation of Soviet 
ruthlessness. 

The Lithuanian American Council vigor- 
ously opposed adoption by the United Na- 
tions of the so-called Draft Code of Offenses 
Against the Peace and Security of Mankind,” 
a Communist-backed project aimed at nulli- 
fying the Genocide Convention and provid- 
ing opportunities for Soviet propaganda at- 
tacks on the free nations. It was not with- 
out the efforts of the council that the pres- 
ent position of our Government was clari- 
fied. At the beginnig of the ninth session 
of the U. N. General Assembly, United States 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge notified the 
council that “it will be the objective of the 
United States delegation this year to pre- 
vent adoption or any endorsement of the 
code by the present General Assembly.” 

The most recent achievement of the Lithu- 
anian American Council in its continuing 
fight against international communism was 
the adoption by Congress of the council’s 
suggestion that a select committee of the 
House be established to investigate the sei- 
zure and forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union. The council 
worked long and tirelessly to convince Amer- 
ican public opinion of the value of such an 
investigation. The success of its public edu- 
cational effort was refiected in the House’s 
unanimous approval of the resolution au- 
thorizing the committee introduced by the 
then’ Congressman from Wisconsin, Charles 
J. Kersten. 

Once the select committee had been ap- 
pointed, the council cooperated in the most 
important and complicated part of its work, 
the discovery, gathering, and checking of 
evidence provided by both documents and 
witnesses preving the Soviets guilty of fraud 
and aggression against Lithuania and her 
people. The council devoted more than a 
year of painstaking work to the compilation 
of an impressive amount of documentation, 
and to the preparation of oral testimony 
offered at the public hearing of the select 
committee. At the present time the council 
is urging that the congressional investiga- 
tion, so shockingly revelatory of Communist 
aggression, be continued, and that the com- 
plete findings be used as the basis for a 
U. N. resolution calling upon the Soviet 
Union to withdraw from the territories it 
has wantonly aggressed upon. 

The Lithuanian American Council has, 
moreover, materially assisted in the ex- 
posure of Soviet propaganda by the in- 
formation agencies of the United States. 
The Voice of America broadcasts in Lithu- 
anian as well as in Latvian and Estonian 
came about largely through the efforts of 
the council. So did the inclusion of Baltic 
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representatives in the Committee for a Free 
Europe, which controls the highly effective 
Radio Free Europe. 

Frequently, during the 15 years of its ex- 
istence, the Lithuanian American Council 
has been the spokesman for Lithuanian 
Americans in the councils of the United 
States Government, during both World War 
II against the Black and Brown Fascist ag- 
gressors, and in the cold war against the 
Red Fascist conspirators against world free- 
dom. Besides being received by President 
Roosevelt, as already mentioned, delegations 
of the council were received three times by 
President Harry S. Truman, and once by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The paramount desire of the Lithuanian 
American Council is that a just and perma- 
nent peace may be achieved for the whole 
world, a goal which includes necessarily the 
liberation of Lithuania from Soviet tyranny 
and its restoration as an independent re- 
public. This supreme desire, the council 
is convinced, animates the hearts and 
fortifies the wills of all loyal Lithuanian 
Americans, 





Down on Beale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier of May 28, 1955: 

DOWN ON BEALE 
(By Nat D. Williams) 
EUREKA? 
“Jackson, give me your han’, 
Don’t care if it’s black as tar. 
For a man ain’t nothin’ but a man 

Whether met in a bank or a bar!” 
—Swilly. 

MempuHis.—Beale Street has done it again, 
And maybe this is it. 

Seems like an answer to the many ques- 
tions bubbling up from the quarrel on racial 
integration has been discovered, hidden 
among Beale Street’s blues, and this answer 
may set a pattern which could capture the 
serious thinking of Sam ’n’ ’Em and Boss 
Charlie on this desegregation mess. 

The Beale Street pattern has been designed 
by Lt. George W. Lee, Blues Avenue’s synco- 
pated symbol of sense. And the corner uses 
the word “sense” pointedly in referring to 
the perennially colorful Mr. Lee. He is Beale 
Street’s gift to the world of letters (three 
topnotch books and dozens of slick-paper 
magazine articles). He’s the Midsouth’s 
peak-top sepia politician (seconded the 
nomination of President Eisenhower at 
Chicago and is Mr. GOP in the Delta cotton 
lands). Mr. Lee is a big wheel in the high 
echelons of Negro business leadership (a vice 
president of the Atlanta Life Insurance Co., 
biggest Negro operated business in the world, 
and a vice president of the Tri-State Bank of 
Memphis, one of the Nation’s 14 counting- 
houses where your folks brains are trusted 
in the vaults). He’s a nationally recognized 
secret order leader (educational director of 
the IBPOE of W, Elks to you, Joe). 

Mr. Lee has attained the presidency of a 
$6 million business operation in which he is 
the only Negro. Yep, he’s president, in a 
concern involving his own and the invest- 
ments of several of the city’s leading white 
citizens. 
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And he’s not a figurehead president. He 
wasn’t invited into the organization to per- 
form the traditional role of fronting for 
Mister Charlie. He helped conceive the idea 
for the business venture. Then he helped 
organize it and implement it with his ideas 
of how it should be operated, maintained, 
and expanded. His cofounders of the busi- 
ness are southern white men who are ’way 
up front from ’way back * * *meaning that 
they're what southern Negroes respect 
most * * * quality white folks. 

The company Mr. Lee and his two principal 
associates, Messrs. Edward F. Barry, a na- 
tionally known architect and authority on 
housing, and W. M. Simmons, veteran public 
houcing official, is known as the George W. 
Lee Development Corp. 

But there’s a conspicuous difference in this 
particular venture’s character. It is an in- 
terracially integrated business endeavor. 
And a Negro is the recognized president of 
it * * * accepted as such by men of another 
race. 

Instead of doing like too many book- 
learned and comparatively successful Ne- 
proes, and turning a burning contempt upon 
the masses of his folk, as soon as possible, 
Lieutenant Lee took time to study ‘em 4s 
well as feel em. He wrote down what he 
heard on Beale Street, and didn’t bother to 
record the smells. His character and brains 
grew on Beale Street rather than atrophied. 

The result is he’s in the strategic position 
to guide questing American capital as it at 
long last surges into the seething Negro con- 
sumer market with its salvaging benefits. 

Those White men who share the business 
idea with him, who laid their money on 
the line with his for the project, who had 
their pictures “took” to run in the daily 
prints with his’n, who made no secret of the 
fact that they were willing to go into busi- 
ness with a Negro on a basis of mutual re- 
spect, knew what they were doing. 

They are businessmen in quest of profitable 
ventures. They are smart enough to recog- 
nize a need, and thus a market. They have 
respect for brains, character, and ability. 
Lieutenant Lee impressed them as the pos- 
sessor of brains, character, and ability to help 
in meeting the need with its attendant mar- 
ket for profits, both material and intangible. 

. s s 7 a: 


Moral: That could be the price of integra- 
tion—character, brains, proven ability. Not 
only for Lieutenant Lee but for all other Ne- 
groes. For despite all contrary arguments, 
Sam-N-Nem, still have to prove their right 
to their rights. 

If you ain’t got brains, get quiet and talk 
soft like the corner do. And remember that 
in each human heart are a tiger, a pig, an 
ass, and a nightingale; diversity of character 
is due to their unequal activity. Whatcha 
doin,’ Man-n-n? 





Public Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a most interesting and signifi- 
cant address by Mr. R. Karl Honaman, 
then Director, Office of Strategic Infor- 
mation, United States Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Honaman has since 
been named Deputy Assistant Secretary 
ci Defense for Public Affairs. 
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The address follows: 
Puslic INFORMATION 


(Address to the Society of Business Magazine 
Editors, Washington, D. C., January 28, 
1955 by R. Karl Honaman, Director, Office 
of Strategic Information, United States 
Department of Commerce) 

I welcome this opportunity to talk to the 
editors of the business press because you 
have an important interest in the job we 
have been asked to undertake. 


Basically we have only one concern and 


that is to see what, if anything, is needed 
and can be done practically to help protect 
our country from dangers which may arise 
from informing our enemy about our own 
strategic development. The key words are 
“needed” and “practical,” and I want to as- 
sure you that we have not and will not lose 
sight of them. In my book, any means of 
solving this problem that is practicl must 
be one that reasonable people in a coopera- 
tive approach would agree is proper and 
desirable. 

There seems no reason for me to more than 
state the fact that we do not want to give 
valuable information to an enemy or that 
we do want to do all we can to protect our 
country. With few possible exceptions I am 
sure this would be subscribed to by all 
of us. 

There has been concern in some quarters 
regarding the aims of the Office of Strategic 
Information, largely because in spite of defi- 
nite statements to the contrary some have 
thought we are interested in becoming cen- 
sors. I should like to state again that no 
form of censorship has any part in our 
thinking. 

I have spent most of my professional life 
in fields of engineering, science, and pub- 
lication and am thoroughiy conscious of the 
country’s needs for publication and freedom 
of publication. I am also conscious of the 
fact that we are in a cold war and those who 
are responsible for our security have asked 
us to consider the relationship of published 
information to the security needs. I state 
therefore with only two basic propositions: 

One is that we should not fail to examine 
this problem as carefully as we can and 

Secondly, that none of the answers to it 
can include censorship. 

First, one should pose the question, “Is 
there danger to our security in published in- 
formation which comes before the eyes of an 
enemy?” Many thoughtful people have con- 
sidered this matter. In a recent address in 
San Francisco Dr. Vannevar Bush said in 
part, ‘““We tell the world, voluntarily, nearly 
all we know; and our enemy has only to read 
and listen. * * * There is very little left 
for an enemy espionage system to find out.” 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Donald A. 
Quarles, in an interview with Chemical and 
Engineering News, stated: 

“In keeping our people informed, I be- 
lieve we overdo it. We hand the enemy im- 
portant information by the publishing of 
vital technical material that leaves all too 
little to the imagination of our competitor. 
Time and again technology of the highest 
significance has leaked into print. This is of 
enormous value to the other side.” 

And, again, an editor of a large New Eng- 
land paper stated: 

“In this country we seem to have a habit 
of spreading everything on the open record, 
The amount of information we hand poten- 
tial spies is amazing. It must be a soft 
touch to be assigned to espionage work in 
the United States.” 

Still further, in a feature story in the 
Washington Post, we find: 

“The one thing which American intelli- 
gence officers would like to get out of Russia 
is not available in a totalitarian state. It 
is a Russian newspaper which would tell as 
much about military, economic, and political 
matters as, say, a newspaper in New York, 
Washington, or Chicago tells about such 
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matters in the United States. It has been 
estimated by intelligence experts that such 
a Russian newspaper would be worth a pjj. 
lion dollars.” 

In my own relations with industria] people 
working on defense projects I hear repeatediy 
of information which has been felt to be 
quite dangerous which suddenly appears jy 
published form. Thus, we find the Security 
Council is far from alone in its desire to 
explore this situation. 

You will note I have not attempted at 
this point to evaluate the question—whether 
such information is more dangerous than 
helpful—nor yet to evaluate the question of 
how such dissemination comes about. 

Our country, for the maintenance of its 
military defensive position and for the 
growth of its economy, needs free inter- 
change of ideas. In America the know-how 
shared by engineers, scientists, and busi- 
nessmen plays a vital part in building our 
strength and it’s an important reason for 
our industrial leadership. Our country can 
never keep ahead in a race with a potentia] 
aggressor merely by keeping secret what we 
know. Only by superior skills can we main- 
tain our position. Dependence upon secrecy 
instead of skill would be fatal. Moreover, 
no secrecy can be permanent. Any attempt 
to block off the flow of all ideas of value to 
a hostile power would be to our detriment, 
for there is no way to bring essential un- 
classified information to our own people 
without telling the world. 

This thinking has led to 2 diametrically 
opposite bodies of opinion, 1 of which 
urges that in the United States we become 
exceedingly restrictive and greatly suppress 
information. The other would urge that 
anything and everything that one wishes 
to say be freely published. It seems to me 
that both of these err in attempting to 
evaluate the balance of Judgment between 
what is necessary and what is dangerous 
in one fell swoop. The problem is far tov 
complex to do that. It seems to me there- 
fore that recognizing these two opposing 
needs we will find that at a particular time 
it may well be wise to hold back certain 
information, particularly of a technical na- 
ture for a limited period until in the course 
of events its contents inevitably will be more 
widely known—this without seriously delay- 
ing the time the information can be of gen- 
eral value to our people. I cannot escape 
the feeling that if this policy of exercising 
balanced judgment became one that were 
followed by all (armed with adequate infor- 
mation as to the facts that bear upon these 
judgments), we could serve the American 
public without either encroaching upon 4 
free press or jeopardizing national security. 
Certainly these criteria are not met when 
we must judge the whole case a priori by 
either deciding to take the whole risk or 
deciding to take no risk. This problem is 
not black and white, gentlemen; there is 4 
great deal of gray between the extremes. 

I should give you an example. Recently, 
we have disseminated a great deal of infor- 
mation about the installation of the new 
Nike guided missiles for antiaircraft protec- 
tion. One can visualize values in disclosing 
to the public the presence of these installa- 
tions. In some cases, however, there have 
been added details regarding the missiles’ 
speed, range, and altitude. These are design 
characteristics. It is hard to see how they 
can be of help to people generally, but it is 
quite easy to see how they can be of value 
to an enemy whose total intelligence comes 
from fitting together bits and pieces, here 
and there, to strengthen his information 
about what we are doing. 

In fact, it was this very thing which 
stimulated the editor of the New England 
paper to make the comment that I men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion. It would 
appear that in many cases it would not be 
difficult to make decisions to leave out this 
kind of information. I am equally sure that, 
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though such decisions will not be perfect, 
if we did our best it would be worth a great 
al. 

an this line there was a recent article 
about new weapons and their relationship to 
the whole strategic situation. In that dis- 
cussion, there was a simple statement that 
the details of operation of these weapons are 
not being included because they would be 
of value to an enemy. Actually they were 
not needed but it seems to me that the 
editor gained prestige in the mind of the 
reader by that very statement. 

The approach to this problem should be a 
positive one. Some of the criticism of the 
general idea has arisen because it is assumed 
that it can be only a negative thing. Ac- 
tually there is much information which 
should be published and has not been be- 
cause people in making decisions have in 
the existing atmosphere taken the view that 
the best course is the obviously safe course 
and have held back information which on 
balance would seem clearly to involve more 
importance to us than risk. 

In what I have said thus far and in the 
paper I prepared for Editor and Publisher, I 
was thinking solely of action of editors and 
others who are responsible for the decisions 
to disseminate information. This is by no 
means the whole of the problem of strategic 
information, though it is the part which is 
of most immediate interest to editorial peo- 
ple. Actually there are three other aspects 
of this problem which are of great import- 
ance at the -present time and which are 
inherent parts of our assignment. One is to 
examine the question of where and how 
strategic information originates and whether 
any suitable steps should be taken in regard 
to that. Secondly, the question of what 
information is received in return for that 
which goes out of our country because of its 
necessary publication here; and, thirdly, we 
are asked to be available to governmental 
and industry and publishing people who may 
desire greater information regarding their 
own problems. Regarding the latter activity 
there already have been many questions 
brought to us in which we have been help- 
ful in digging up facts. Further explora- 
tion in these fields will take some time if it 
is done thoughtfully and with critical judg- 
ment. It must be done also with the long 
pull in mind for in this kind of activity 
there is no reason for our acting except for 
the long pull. 

It has been strongly intimated by some 
editors that the strategic information prob- 
lem should be solved by tightening quite 
severely the rules for classification. Regula- 
tions are indeed blunt instruments and in 
my own thinking they are poor substitutes 
for the judgment of well-informed people. 

There is a natural desire on the part of 
many to oversimplify it. It is always easier 
to consider any question in terms of simple 
alternatives, but I am sure as you study 
this further you cannot escape the realiza- 
tion as I said before that this problem is 
not all black or all white. Hardly any prob- 
lem of importance that we have to consider 
in our complicated social structure is all 
black or all white. This is the reason why 
1U seems to me too dangerous to attempt to 
resolve our thinking for all cases in advance 
ot the time that they arise. 

There probably does not exist a complete 
and perfect answer to this difficult ques- 
tion. If we try to see it only in terms of 
& complete and perfect answer it simply 
‘appears too formidable. If, however, in a 
spirit of a cooperative approach ail of us 
who generate and disseminate information 
can apply the kind of balanced judgments 
that [ have been suggesting I am certain 
“iat we would make progress in the direc- 
“on of Our objectives that would in time 
_ sunt to a very substantial contribution 
oe ur own protection without at the same 
“me jeopardizing our freedom. Certainly no 
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freedom, including the freedom of publica- 
tion, is jeopardized just because its exercise 
is accompanied by wise self-restraint. 

When we stop to think of it we realize 
that there has never been a moment in the 
history of publishing when responsible edi- 
tors did not exercise a certain degree of self- 
restraint in disseminating information where 
the public welfare was heavily involved— 
this without any legal compulsion to do so. 
An example is the policy of some newspa- 
pers not to publish the names of children 
who are involved in certain types of crimes. 

Such self-imposed restraint has never been 
viewed as a threat to the freedom of the 
press. And it obviously is not that in fact 
since the editor himself sets the restraint 
and since he is also the one who can re- 
move it when he thinks proper. 

I have talked to you mostly about prin- 
ciples. Principles are the things we live by. 
We apply them with patience and wisdom 
to the situations we meet day by day. 

We are committed to study every angle of 
this problem and want to do so as carefully 
as possible. In your opinion is the kind of 
application of judgment I have described 
a practicable thing? Would it be worth a 
try? Certainly if any members of this group 
have any suggestions as to how this prob- 
lem could be attacked and solved we are very 
anxious to receive them. 





The Dairy Industry Faces the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr.LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a speech by my 
colleague, the Honorable JoHn W. 
Byrnes, of Wisconsin, in this morning’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Congressman Byrnes spoke at the 
Alice in Dairyland celebration at the 
dairy festival in Kewaunee, Wis., on May 
28, 1955. Congressman Byrnes’ speech 
shows a clear insight into the problems 
facing the dairy industry: 

THE Datry INDUSTRY FACES THE FACTS 


It has given us a real lift to get back here 
today and take part in this most magnifi- 
cent program. The people of Kewaunee, and 
all of those who have worked so hard to make 
this dairy festival such a success, are to be 
congratulated. 

I know you are all anxiously awaiting the 
climax of this celebration—the crowning of 
our regional Alice in Dairyland. I am, too. 
I know you will agree with me when I say 
that anyone of the beautiful young ladies 
we have seen tonight would make a splen- 
did representaitve of our State’s principal 
industry. I wish them all luck. Win or 
lose, we can be proud of them everyone. 

In the meantime, while we await the deci- 
sion of the judges, I hope you will be able 
to listen to me without too much impatience. 
I want to say a few words tonight about the 
future of the dairy industry. It is a subject 
which should be of prime interest to every 
resident of the State of Wisconsin. I’m sure 
it is of interest to you; otherwise you would 
not be here tonight participating in this 
program. 

Sometimes, however, there are many of us 
who forget how closely the prosperity of our 
State and its people is allied with the for- 
tunes of the dairy industry. We tend to 
take for granted the marvelously complex 
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economic system we have built up around 
the dairy cow. Sixty-five percent of our 
farm cash income comes from the sale of 
milk, cattle, and calves. This income—close 
to $800 million—represents between 15 and 
20 percent of our State’s income from all 
sources. But that is only half the story. 
Thousands of other people, besides the dairy 
farmer himself, are engaged in work directly 
dependent upon the vast flow of milk from 
Wisconsin’s diary cows—in manufacturing 
dairy products from milk, in distributing 
them, in transporting them and in merchan- 
dising them. Thousands of others are en- 
gaged in providing supplies, equipment, and 
services, not only for the dairy farmer but 
for the dairy processor and manufacturer. 
Still thousands more supply products and 
services to those employed directly in the 
dairy industry. In all its ramifications, the 
dairy industry is undoubtedly the laregst 
single industry in our State. There is not 
one of us in this auditorium tonight who 
does not have a personal stake in its prosper- 
ity. 

ret, we all know, many of us too well, 
that the dairy industry is going through a 
most difficult period. In essence, it is the 
same problem which faced the industry in 
1949—-when the post-World War II adjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions began. In 
1949, dairy surpluses piled up and milk 
prices went down. Recovery took place only 
when the shooting in Korea began and a 
wartime economy took over. We want no 
more of that kind of solution for this or any 
other problem. We certainly are not going 
to rely on wartime shortages and post-war 
inflation to solve the problem for us. Today, 
we seek to readjust the dairy industry to 
peacetime conditions and to put it on a firm 
basis for the years ahead. 

Abraham Lincoln once advised us, if we 
wanted to decide which way we're going, 
to look back where we’d been. What was 
the situation which confronted the dairy 
industry just a little more than a year ago? 

Milk production was booming toward new 
highs. The Government was in the dairy 
business with both feet. Surplus dairy prod- 
ucts were piling up in Government ware- 
houses at tremendous rates. Consumption 
of dairy products was not keeping up. In 
fact, it was trending dangerously downward, 
particulariy in the case of butter. Net in- 
come of dairy farmers had declined by more 
than $200 million, in spite of the fact that 
dairy supports were at 90 percent, the high- 
est level permitted under the law. The dairy 
industry was critically sick. 

Drastic measures were then taken by the 
Government. The Secretary of Agriculture 
reduced milk supports to 75 percent, as he 
felt the law required him to do under the 
Many of us, while recogniz- 
ing the need for a lower support level, felt 
that the step was too drastic, too sudden, 
too severe. Regardless of our feelings then, 
I believe it is time for us to ask ourselves 
honestly if this shock treatment was not 
perhaps what the patient needed. Certainly, 
this action has set in motion a significant 
reaction which has put new life into a very 
sick industry. 

It’s true that the patient has suffered much 
in the past year. Dairy income was down 
again, about 4 percent, but not so much as 
in the previous year when 90 percent sup- 
ports prevailed and not nearly so great as 
the prophets of doom at the bedside had 
predicted. But the other clinical evidence 
was all good. Milk production has leveled 
off. In fact, it is down, the first 3 months 
of this year, over the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Government purchases of 
dairy products have fallen sharply. Con- 
sumption of dairy products, particularly but- 
ter, is up. Surpluses previously acquired 
have moved into the channels of consump- 
tion—into people’s stomachs rather than 
spoiling in warehouses. 
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I certainly do not want to mislead anyone. 
The patient is still ailing, but all signs indi- 
cate that the invalid, instead of going down 
hill, is convalescing rapidly. There will be 
crises ahead, no doubt, but there is every 
hope that he will recover in the near future— 
if the patient and his friends continue to 
face the facts about his own condition. 

What are those facts? 

The first and most basic one, I believe, is 
that the industry will be sick just as long as 
production of milk and its products outpaces 
consumption, regardless of the level of Gov- 
ernment support. It is axiomatic that milk 
surpluses, no matter who stores them, act as 
a depressing influence upon the farmer's 
price for milk. 

If we face this major fact—that our prob- 
lem is bringing production and consumption 
into balance, then we must go on and face 
other facts which are part and parcel of a 
sound program for the future. 

These facts, in my opinion, are: 

First, Government alone cannot bring per- 
manent prosperity to the dairy industry. It 
can only help. It can also harm. Our pro- 
gram should stress helpful rather than 
harmful actions by our Government. 

Second, the problem of surplus produc- 
tion, paradoxically, must be met partially by 
increased production on the farm through 
greater efficiency. This means higher vol- 
ume at lower costs. 

Third, the great hope, and the soundest 
solution, lies in the field of increasing per 
capita consumption of milk and its products. 
This responsibility lies principally with the 
dairy industry itself. 

Let me speak first of the role of govern- 
ment. 

There are those who want the Govern- 
ment, in effect, to take over the dairy indus- 
try. They call loudly for rigid, high supports 
for dairy products. ‘They do this in the face 
of the evidence that high supports have 
failed miserably in the past to solve the dairy 
problem, and, in fact, aggravate it by en- 
couraging higher production and discourag- 
ing consumption. These people have 
changed their tune somewhat in the past 
few months. They are still calling for a re- 
turn to high supports, but they now tell us 
it cannot be done unless the Government 
controls milk production. I will discuss in 
2 moment what that would mean, but for 
now, I want merely to point out the exist- 
ence of this school of thought—that thinks 
the Government should be entirely respon- 
sible for the dairy industry. 

I say to you that we cannot build a sound 
dairy industry for the future if that industry 
is dependent upon the Government for its 
income and its markets. The Government 
cannot solve the basic problem—bringing 
consumption in line with production. It can 
only take crude and costly steps, which are 
generally self-defeating, to remove surplus 
production from the market. 

This does not mean that the Government 
has no role in helping to bring about a 
permanently sound dairy industry. 

Government, I believe, should, as it is now 
doing, provide realistic supports for the milk 
producer to prevent drastic fluctuations in 
price and production. Such supports are 
vitally necessary for stability within the in- 
dustry. 

Government should, as it is now doing, 
take aggressive steps in the field of research 
for new and better dairy products and better 
marketing methods. 

Government should, as it is now doing, 
encourage and promote the consumption of 
dairy products, both within and without the 
Government. Great strides have been made 
in increasing milk consumption in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals and in the Armed Forces, 
while the school-milk program is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Government should, as it is now doing, 
provide technical assistance to farmers, he!p- 
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ing them to produce more economically, to 
rid themselves of dairy diseases, such as in 
the accelerated brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram, and to assist them to become better 
all-round producers. 

Government should—and real aggressive 
action is needed in this field which has been 
neglected—help to eliminate the barriers to 
increased milk consumption; artificial bar- 
riers which have sprung up through market- 
ing orders, sanitary regulations, and milk 
price regulation in various States and local- 
ities. 

These are all proper and helpful fields 
for Government acticn. But, please note 
that none of them contemplate turning over 
the dairy industry to complete control from 
some desk in Washington—as the advocates 
of high supports and milk production con- 
trols propose. They are geared instead to- 
ward attacking the dairy problem at its 
source—by encouraging more efficient pro- 
duction by efficient producers and by in- 
creasing per capita consumption of dairy 
products. 

The possibilities of harm through Gov- 
ernment action are just as great as the po- 
tential for good. I need mention only one at 
this point. It is a sad commentary that 
some who purport to speak for the dairy 
farmer are supporting legislation which 
would put feed crops at mandatory, high 
support levels while keeping dairy products 
on a flexible basis. I see no good in such 
legislation for the dairy farmer. It is a 
move to increase his cost of production at 
a time when cne of his great needs is to 
reduce that cost. A dollar paid out for 
higher feed has the same number of cents 
as a dollar received for milk. 

Let us talk a bit about production. I 
have already mentioned that the advocates 
of milk production controls have come out of 
hiding and are now Openly proposing that 
the Government tell each and every dairy 
farmer how much milk he shall produce in 
return for high Government-supported 
prices. 

I think that the Wisconsin dairy farmer, 
if he faces the facts, will overwhelmingly 
reject such a proposal. It is a proposal for 
nothing more nor less than a Government- 
run monopoly. It is a proposal which would 
strike hard at the efficient milk producers 
of our Nation because it would freeze them 
in old production patterns, limiting their 
sales not by what they can efficiently pro- 
duce but by what the Government tells 
them they can sell. I need not tell you that 
the most efficient milk producers in the 
country are the Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

The Wisconsin dairy farmer knows the im- 
portance of volume. He constantly strives 
to increase production at reduced cost. A 
production drop, he knows, costs as much as 
a drop in price. Let me put it another way. 
He knows that a reduction in his volume of 
milk reduces his income just as much as a 
drop in the price of milk. Every advance 
he makes in dairying efficlency—the up- 
grading of his herd, improvements in feed- 
ing and milking, better handling and trans- 
porting of his milk—is designed for volume 
production. Production controls would end 
the march toward efficient production. What 
farmer would strive for more volume when 
the Government would prevent him from 
selling his extra milk, or penalize him for 
doing so? 

May I point out another fact to the Wis- 
consin farmer? Any system of production 
controls would necessarily have to exempt 
the backyard producer—the one- and two- 
cow farmer, Or the administrative job of 
handling the controls would be impossible. 
To us in Wisconsin, it probably seems in- 
credible, but the fact is that almost half 
the farms in the Nation producing milk 
fall in this category. That means that the 
full burden of production controls would 
fall upon the large and efficient producers. It 
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would fall particularly hard upon the farm. 
ers in our State where dairy herds of 29 or 
more account for 53 percent of the COWs in 
our State and where we pride ourselves oy 
efficient production of milk. 

No, I say the answer to the dairy problem 
does not lie in production controls. Rather 
one part of the answer lies in the opposits 
direction. It lies not in limiting efficiency 
but in promoting it. The dairy farmer cay. 
not be helped by persuading him to accom. 
plish less with his labor. A test at Michigan 
State showed that milk production costs 
could be cut by 45 percent through the use 
of all available techniques, such as better. 
producing cows and improved practices 
without increasing farm help or farm acre. 
age. Any dairy farmer who achieves only 
part of this efficiency increase automatically 
improves his economic position considerably, 

That is why I said earlier that the partia) 
answer to the problem of too much produc. 
tion is, paradoxically, increased production 
by individual producers. For, part of the 
reason for too much production is too many 
farmers engaged in milk production, in othey 
parts of the country, who have no economic 
justification for being in the business of pro. 
ducing milk. They have been able to operate 
inefficiently and get by because of artificially 
high prices for milk, either through Goy- 
ernment supports, marketing orders, or local 
regulations. As we produce more efficiently 
in Wisconsin and as we break down these 
artificial barriers to the flow of milk into 
other States, we in Wisconsin can expect to 
capture the markets now held by inefficient 
producers. These other areas can then re- 
turn to crops for which their farms are 
more suited. This is happening to a slight 
extent already. Wisconsin milk production 
is down only slightly for the first 3 months 
of this year, but production nationwide is 
down almost 2 percent. 


May I point to a final fact which faces the 
dairy industry—the fact that our brightest 
future lies in increasing the consumption of 
dairy products. This is a fact which we have 
been late to recognize. I have no doubt, 
however, that the industry is now well aware 
of the need to go out and sell its products. 
This festival is a significant contribution 
to that sales campaign. 

Great progress has been made already. 
We are increasing the consumption of dairy 
products through giant advertising and mer- 
chandising plans sponsored by the dairy 
farmers themselves. My kids are singing 
“Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier,” 
because Davy Crockett is selling milk, butter, 
and cheese on the television. Our own 
Alice in Dairyland is promoting the sale 
of dairy products. You good people here 
are doing more than your share. The in- 
dustry itself has come alive. We can expect 
more and better results as this gigantic pro- 
motion program takes hold of the American 
people, as it has begun to do already. 

We begin with a tremendous advantage. 
We have an ideal product to sell. It is 
nature’s finest food. It is inexpensive. It 
tastes good. That is a combination that 
can’t be beaten. The American people need 
to be made aware that milk and its products 
are the source of over 100 different nutri- 
ents—vitamins, minerals, fats, sugars, and 
high-quality proteins. They need to be re- 
minded that the 15 percent of their food 
dollar which they spend on dairy products 
brings them 25 percent of their food. They 
need to have brought to their attention the 
thousand and one different ways in which 
dairy products can be used to better the 
taste of their diets. That is the road 
increased per capita consumption. 

These jobs—and the job of better distri- 
bution of dairy products—are the respon- 
sibility of the industry and the dairy farmer, 
assisted by Government. It is a job which 
must be done. 
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I am supremely confident of the future 
of the dairy industry—so important to all 
of us in Wisconsin—if the industry con- 
tinues to face up to the facts. 

An understanding of the basic problem, 
a recognition of the proper role of Govern- 
ment, increased production efficiency and in- 
creased per capita consumption—these are 
the needs. These are the facts we face. 

We have made great progress from the 
serious situation which confronted us only 
a year ago. We have a long way to go. But 
I believe strongly that we are moving to- 
ward the time, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture put it recently, when the support price 
will no longer be the ceiling price, as has 
heen the case too long. Our goal, he said, 
.< to have the farm price of milk move up in 
the market rather than on the statute book. 

I am convinced we can reach that goal— 
if we continue to face the facts. 








Tribute to Rev. A. A. Bedikian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I present a tribute to 
the Reverend A. A. Bedikian by M. Mar- 
tin Turpanjian which appeared in the 
Waldwick (N. J.) Jersey Parade on Fri- 
day, May 13, 1955. The Reverend Bedi- 
kian is one of my most distinguished 
constituents and is celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry. This happy event took place on 
April 30, 1955. 

The author, Mr. Turpanjian, is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey League of Weekly 
Newspapers and is publisher of Jersey 
Parade, 

Close to 1,000 persons were present at the 
testimonial banquet tendered to Rev. A. A. 
Bedikian, of Leonia, last Saturday night in 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on the occa- 
sion of the 40th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry under the auspices of 
the church boards and congregation of the 
Armenian Evangelical Church of New York 
City and the Armenian community of metro- 
politan New York-New Jersey area. 

Dudley C. Allen, mayor of Leonia, paid a 
lowing tribute to the guest of honor for 

tireless activities. The Reverend Y. H. 

-idian, of Watertown (Mass.) Church, 
tephen Philibosian, Alex Manoogian, Hagop 
ndounian, Rev. Robert Bruce, Bedros Ter- 
in, Rev. Douglas Horton, Rev. Henry Leiper, 
id the Most Reverend Archbishop Tiran, 
former prelate of the diocees of all the Arme- 
nian churches in America, were the other 
guest speakers, 

Anahid Ajemian (violin), Norman Bailey 
{Daritone), and Virginia Kondakjian (so- 
Prano) entertained, to the accompaniment 
{ David Garey and Fred Haley. 

During the past 40 years Rev. Bedikian has 
endeared himself to tens of thousands of 
beop:e in metropolitan New York-New Jer- 
‘cy area, He is popular with the masses and 
‘ie classes. He is a prolific writer and force- 
‘Ul Orator. He is also the editor of the church 
bulletin and was recently installed as pastor 
“meritus for life by the unanimous vote of 
‘he church, He is indeed the embodiment 
of dynamic personality. On his arrival in 
‘all of 1912 from Europe he entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where in the course of 3 
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years he was granted 3 academic degrees. 
He later on became instructor and lecturer 
at the Chicago University during the sum- 
mer quarters for 7 years in succession. He 
began his pastorate on April 1, 1915, imme- 
diately after his graduation from Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. He was 
ordained and installed in June of the same 
year by an ecclasiastic council called by the 
New York City Association of Congregational 
Churches. Previous to his arrival in this 
country he had been on the faculty of Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, for a period of 5 
years. 

In the presence of Rev. A. A. Bedikian you 

feel the warmth and the magnetic approach 
of the man who is distinctively humane and 
fair-minded. 
' Certificate for the purchase of a brand 
new auto was presented to Reverend Bedi- 
kian together with many other citations and 
gifts. 

I lift my hat with a salute of pride to 
Reverend Bedikian. May he live long and 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

The Reverend A. A. Bedikian was born on 
May 30, 1885, in Bardizag, near Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. His father, Arakel Garabed 
Bedikian, was originally from Harpoot, Ar- 
menia, and his mother, Arousiag Kourian 
Bedikian, was a native of Bardizag. His 
father was a famous writer under the pen 
name of “Kissag.” 

This is the epic of the Armenian Evan- 
gelical Church of New York City. On the 
religious horizon of metropolitan area it tells 
the story of an ordinary simple and honest 
clergyman who lived the drama of democ- 
racy. He is indeed the modern apostle of 
humanity. 





Church Persecution in Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to include at this time an editorial 
which appeared in the May 14 issue of 
the America forcefully revealing the 
fact that there is a cruel persecution of 
the Catholic people now going on in Ar- 
gentina against which all Christian 
Americans of every denomination should 
unite in protest and in prayer that it will 
soon be reasonably ended. 

The article follows: 

CHURCH AND STATE IN ARGENTINA 


In a May Day address to a rally of organ- 
ized labor, President Juan D. Perén, who 
holds virtually absolute power in Argentina, 
made a great flourish of democratic fevor. 
He would leave the whole matter of state 
and church up to the people. “If they de- 
cide there must be separation, there will be 
separation, but if the people decide (the 
church) must go, it will go.” This was 
doubtless the dictator’s answer to the April 
22 statement of the Argentine hierarchy. 
That statement made it clear that the bish- 
ops did not oppose the separation of powers 
or a just economic separation of church and 
state. Recalling the command of Christ to 
“render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s,” the 
bishops reminded the faithful that they 
could not countenance a “moral separation” 
that would place a Catholic in the “sad sit- 
uation of having to betray his conscience 
in order to obey a temporal ruler.” Since 
last November, when Peron began his open 
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attack on “political Catholicism,” he has al- 
lowed the strictly Peronist press and the 
police to wage a vicious campaign of vilifica- 
tion and repression. His clear aim is to de~ 
stroy the growing influence of the church 
among the working masses, the main base of 
his power. The workers cannot be allowed 
more than one loyalty in a totalitarian state. 
Eduardo Vuletich, secretary of the Argentine 
Labor Confederation, stated that theme 
clearly last November: “Down with the ene- 
mies of the people and the enemies of God. 
The fatherland has only one destiny; it is 
called Perédn. The fatherland has a single 
motto: ‘Always with Peron.’” 





Address by Robert Bolwell, Ph. D., Before 
Graduating Class of Georgetown Uni- 
versity Dental School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an address of 
Robert Bolwell, Ph. D., professor of 
American literature and dean of the 
Graduate School at George Washington 
University, before the graduating class 
of the Dental School of the Georgetown 
University on May 26, 1955. 

The New Jersey Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers and the alumni of the George- 
town University Dental School were 
present on this occasion. 

Congressman GEorGE S. Lone, of Lou- 
isiana, was awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in the Georgetown University 
chapter of Omicron Kappa Upsilon, na- 
tional dental honorary fraternity, at 
that time. 

The address follows: 

I have been enticed into this present pre- 
dicament as your speaker by my admiration 
and friendship for Dean Rault (C. V. Rault, 
dean of Georgetown University Dental 
School). But despite the fact that I can 
blame him, because of his insistent invita- 
tions, for any impending fiasco here, I must 
confess that I am fully aware of my respon- 
sibilities in standing before you. Because 
this is an after-dinner talk and a celebration, 
I know I’m supposed to be somewhat funny. 
Because this is a school affair, with univer- 
sity Officials and other professional brass 
present, I’m also supposed to be somewhat 
academic, 

Well, the funny part of this talk lies only 
in the fact that, as a layman, I am going to 
dare talk to you about how to practice den- 
tistry, now that you have completed 4 years 
of training for this practice under the guid- 
ance of highly qualified professional experts. 
That should be funny enough, and the aca- 
demic part of this talk will be found in the 
deadly combination of natural seriousness 
and dullness which I have been cultivating 
during my 37 years of university work. 

You will soon be licensed to enter another 
person’s mouth with explorer, burr, and 
forceps, and do something there upon your 
own judgment and responsibility. Now, be- 
cause you have spent so many years concen- 
trating on the human mouth, and because 
you have read the wording of the laws de- 
fining the area and the limits of dental 
practice, I’m afraid you may think of this 
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carious or impacted or edentulous orifice as 
your field of practice. 

This, I think, is basically wrong and it 
cramps and belittles the high professional 
concept which I wish to discuss. A dental 
patient is not a mouth any more than a 
dentist is a collection of skillful fingers and 
expensive hardware which enters that mouth. 
Dentistry is a relationship between two indi- 
viduals. 

However, good dentistry—really good den- 
tistry—can exist only in the combination of 
a good dentist and a good patient. Like 
matrimony, dentistry is successful only when 
each sides does its full part. You dentists 
may think it’s hard to find a good patient; 
we laymen think it’s often hard to find a 
good dentist. It’s wonderful when these 
rare people do happen to meet, but it’s 
tedious and foolish to trust in the process 
of discovery by lucky accident. Now, I be- 
lieve that dentists can speed up the produc- 
tion, both in quantity and quality, of good 
patients, and I'll even suggest how to do 
this. 

But first, what is a good patient? Briefly, 
he is one who from his own angle knows 
what good dentistry is, and does his share 
to deserve and maintain it. Primarily, he 
presents a dental problem only, not an eco- 
nomic one. He is willing to pay for good 
centistry and not restrict it because of cost. 
He also knows that good dentistry takes time 
as well as money. And he makes and keeps 
appointments as often as the dentist re- 
quires, avoiding the need of haste and short- 
cuts. He knows that good dentistry only 
begins in the dentist’s office, and that it ex- 
tends to his own bathroom and personal liv- 
ing habits. He takes advice about diet, and 
follows the routines of toothbrush, tooth- 
pick, and dental floss. He (or perhaps she) 
should place dental function before aesthet- 
ics. Personal vanity, objecting to the ap- 
pearance of gold, or the feeling of having 
something false or removable in the mouth, 
or any restoration which might reveal age 
cr Geficiency—these are all regarded as 
trivial when compared with the use of the 
teeth, natural or artificial, for the enjoy- 
ment of food and the maintenance of 
health. This good patient doesn’t have a one- 
job complex. He doesn’t expect his dentistry 
to take care of itself, but willingly reports 
for prophylaxis and periodic check-up, and 
accepts whatever revision and alternation 
time and use demand. He knows that the 
teeth, natural or restored, get old along with 
his back muscles, his prostate, and his shoes. 
He doesn’t clack and whistle with a plate 
which was fitted to tissues some 15 years 
earlier. This patient also should have 
graduated from dental jitters; that eversen- 
sitivity, or dread of going to the dentist; 
that anticipation of pain; that introspec- 
tive search for something wrong, which pos- 
sesses sO Many people. But often these 
things are part of the disease or trouble 
which brings the patient to the doctor. They 
are symptoms of something wrong either 
with the mouth, mentality, and general 
health of the patient; or (and this is signifi- 
cant) something wrong in his previous ex- 
perience with bad dentistry. For example, a 
busy dentist who is careless and ruthless 
with children often poisons the attitude of 
tne paticnt for many years following. But 
nervous jitters, like caries and malocclusion, 
the dentist must care or accept as part of 
the job. 

Now, I hope you like my good patient. 
Some may suspect that I got help from 
my dental friends in order to describe him. 
I did not, nor did I describe him in order 
to benefit the dentist. The function of the 
£00d patient is not to make a dentist happy; 
instead, the patient who has these attitudes 
and characteristics is merely making his own 
necessary contribution to the good dentistry 
which he expects, and may well demand, to 
receive. Nevertheless, dentists say, “If I 
could only find such a patient all my troubles 
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would be over.” ButI claim that when the 
dentist finds such a patient his troubles 
have only begun. With such a patient in 
his charge everything else is squarely on his 
own nose. The chie/ barrier to good den- 
tistry. has been removed, except the limita- 
tions of the dentist himself. He has now 
a clear field and a clear responsibility. He 
can do good work and receive professional 
and personal reward; he can do poor work 
and risk divorce from a good patient. 

Now, what is a good dentist? There’s a 
very long and also a short answer to that 
question, and I'll comfort you with the short 
one. A good dentist is the sum total of all 
that you should have learned in your dental 
school, plus all that you still may learn 
by active participation in your national asso- 
ciation, your local society, your study club, 
and your clinical research, plus the intelli- 
gent application of your total dental ex- 
perience with your patients, plus the only 
item in this list which can come from in- 
side yourself, the force of character which 
is expressed through your professional in- 
tegrity. That’s all there is to a good dentist. 

But the dentist is also a human being (at 
least most of them are) in a personal rela- 
tionship with the patient who, remember, is 
not just a mouth containing disease or dis- 
function, but another human being. Do you 
think this is too obvious to mention? Well, 
60 years of intimate contact, professional and 
personal, with dentists have convinced me 
that this obvious fact is the one which is 
most neglected or forgotten. There are some 
sour cracks which I’ve heard from many 
other professional groups. We university 
professors, especially in exam periods, often 
say ours would be a pleasant life but for the 
students; our librarians who like all their 
books neatly in place on their shelves, feel 
the same way about the readers who use and 
disturb, and wear out these books. I sup- 
pose a priest sometimes thinks his ministry 
would be a pleasure but for the sinners who 
mess it up. 

In the dental office of a friend of mine I 
overheard both doctors and nurses referring 
to many regular patients as “C. P. A.’s.” I 
looked at these various types of people close- 
ly—surely they could not all be certified pub- 
lic accountants. They were not—but they 
had each failed somehow to be a good pa- 
tient, and now bore an office label meaning a 
“chronic pain in the anus.” I’m sure they 
deserve this label, but think of the nature of 
this human relationship shown by this crit- 
ical attitude held by dentists and their staffs. 
The dental skill of the doctor can meet the 
problem presented by each of these C. P. A. 
mouths, but the human relationship between 
doctor and patient was only of irritation, 
dislike, and therefore of sour, critical, fault- 
finding. This personality conflict can only 
result in a mere dental job, the patient going 
to another office for future work, and the 
dentist chasing after him with a bill col- 
lector. Neither party was good, and the 
dentistry could not be either. A lot of these 
patients, as voters, ignorantly agitate for 
socialized dentistry, and a desire for revenge, 
and their foolish, sweeping generalized re- 
marks about the “racket’’ of the profession 
soil and impair the status of dentistry won 
for you by generations of your predecessors. 

The people who will become your patients, 
men, women, and children, are only as 
human as you are, with sensitivities, virtues, 
and faults like your own. They will fre- 
quently become your neighbors and friends, 
and generally hold the same social views and 
status you hold. Their chief difference from 
you will usually be that they are not mem- 
bers of a traditional profession with its 
ethical and moral freedom and responsibil- 
ity. They can become good patients or 
CPA’s, largely because of your relationship 
with them. The assumption must be that 
you wish to be good dentists, and to achieve 
good dentistry in their mouths. But I’ve 
already discovered, and declared to you, that 
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good dentistry requires a good patient as 
well as a good dentist. To make goog 
patients out of potential CPA’s is, theres 
another major aspect of your practice, 

In order to entice you into this adqj. 
tional phase of dental practice, remempbe, 
I've heard your elders say, “If I could haye 
nothing but these good patients, aj) my 
troubles would be over.” How do you make 
this good patient? Teach him. All com. 
plaints against dentists can be put into two 
heads only: either the dentistry is poor, o- 
the patient is ignorant. Teach and talk good 
dentistry, don’t Just practice it. Let me be 
personal: A glance at the dentistry in my 
mouth would prove that I have spent many 
hundreds of hours in dental chairs. 1 cap 
testify concerning the conversations between 
the dentist and his patient. For years, with 
my mouth wide open, I’ve listened to mono. 
logs about the political situation, the stocy 
market, or the way the fish are biting. Now 
all these and other things are worth talking 
about, but I never think of dentists as being 
expert or competent, or even very interesting 
on such topics. There’s one topic on Which 
I want my dentist to talk; on which he’s an 
expert, and every word from him has par. 
ticular value; and that’s my mouth and the 
kind of dentistry he wants to put in it. In 
fact, I’ve even paid to hear a dentist talk 
about this, and do no work. 

Not only does every patient want this sort 
of thing—he’s entitled to it. Talk dentistry 
to your patient, not just once, during the 
first appointment when you are laying out 
the job; but step by step, each time he comes 
in, discuss and explain the details of the 
problem. You'll even find yourself becom- 
ing as interested in it as the patient is, 
Justify the particular method you are using, 
and explain why you have rejected others. 
Give him a mirror and teach him how to use 
it while you’re working. Take him occa- 
sionally, for a few minutes, into your labora- 
tory, and show how much dentistry you 
practice for him behind his back. He doesn't 
know the time, labor, and material expense 
which you invest in his total job. Show him 
his X-ray pictures and his own study models. 
Explain the use of your appliances, machines, 
and waxes. When time permits, on an over- 
lapping appointment, even allow one pa- 
tient to look in another’s mouth. Both will 
be flattered by your action; one because his 
is an interesting case, the other because of 
his superior dental understanding. Remem- 
ber that all patients are predisposed in your 
favor—they want to believe that their den- 
tist is tops. They will be attentive and will- 
ing students of their own dental problems; 
they will eagerly tell other people what they 
are learning, and how good you are. Good 
dentistry shouldn’t be a closely guarded 
secret confined to the mind and hands of the 
dentist. It’s silly to display your manual 
and mechanical skill, and give the impres- 
sion that’s all there is to it. Why hide the 
fact that scientific knowledge, intelligence, 
and careful judgment are also required in 
this important practice? You are not giving 
up a professional advantage by instructing 
patients in these details. Your own work 
will improve when you are concentrating 
upon the explanation of your procedures, In- 
stead of performing a subconscious operation 
along with a chat about the world series. 
Above all, don’t get tired of this teaching 
assignment after a few lazy tries. Some of 
you patients, like yourselves, will be quite 
stupid about something which has never 
before been explained to them. If you give 
up too soon, that means you'd rather have 
CPA’s for patients. 

In my numerous and frequent contact with 
dental groups (because most of my dearest 
friends are dentists) I have also developed 
another idea for the good of the profession, 
which may be derived from my job as dean 
of a graduate school producing only Ph. D.'s. 
I should like to see a fair percentage of every 
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oraduating class go into further grad~ 
> sy in the basic biological and physi- 
a] sciences. I don’t mean a decorative 
“ S. degree usually scooped up while wait- 
shy r a practice to develop—but the Ph. D. 


ieee with a dental education, who will 
— his profession in the laboratory and on 
ago school faculty. I am, frankly, 
: so of the number of research specialists 
i D. degrees and millions of dollars 
i private and public funds who are serv- 
ing medicine as a separate profession. I am 
x going to develop this theme here and 
now, but I hope some of you remember it, 


r talents and ambition should direct 
to this branch of service. 
I would have you enjoy a 


if you 
you in 
In conclusion, 


deep and genuine pride in your profession, 
which in turn can give you deep and genuine 
gratification. American dentistry is the best 
in the world, and its eminence as an autono- 


mous profession of dignity and merit is the 
result of more than a century of dedicated 
effort by your predecessors. They can rest 
happy if your generation leaves the profes- 
sion in as favored a position as now, when 


you take over. 





United States Patent Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
series of articles which appeared recently 
in the Dayton Daily News, Dayton, Ohio, 
written by Mr. William L. Sanders, rela- 
tive to the situation in the United States 
Patent Office, which has reached emer- 
gency status. 

The patent system is of vital impor- 
tance to our country’s economy and de- 
fense. It has been estimated that 75 
percent of the jobs in this country today 
are due to inventions made within the 
last 50 years and a large fraction of the 
income of the Federal Government is 
based on business which exists only as a 
result of invention. The very outcome 
of any future war will also depend largely 
on new inventions. 

The number of applications filed has 
been steadily rising but the length of 
ume between the filing and the granting 
of a patent is becoming increasingly 
longer. This situation has the effect of 
discouraging inventors because of the 
risk involved in marketing a product 
without patent protection. Increasing 
the examining staff of the Patent Office 
'S not the sole answer to this problem. 
The most urgent need is the develop- 
ment of an efficient and modern classifi- 
cation system and mechanized search 
methods for without these aids it is still 
‘n unreasonable time-consuming task to 
*xamine the thousands of previous 
patents in any one field. 

Mr. Sanders has done a great deal of 
research to enable him to present this 
Problem to the public and I would like to 
pe his series of articles available to 
a who are interested in the progress of 
“ence and industry. 
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The articles follow: 


{From the Dayton Daily News of May 22, 
1955] 


PaTENT PROBLEMS—MoORE FUNDS NEEDED, 
DayYTON LAWYER Says 


(By William L. Sanders) 


(Eprror’s Note.—A Senate committee on 
May 11 approved a $50,000 appropriation to 
conduct an “examination and review” of 
the United States Patent Office administra- 
tion and laws. This is the first of a series on 
problems of the Patent Office as related by 
Dayton experts.) 

Lack of funds to operate the Patent Office 
is strangling the United States patent sys- 
tem, Lawrence B. Biebel, Dayton patent at- 
torney and president-elect of the American 
Patent Law Associaion, declared yesterday. 

“The plight of the Patent Office has be- 
come critical during the last 2 years,” Biebel 
asserted. ‘‘Work of the Office has increased 
25 percent. Concurrently, the number of 
examiners has decreased proportionately.” 

The Dayton patent attorney asserted that 
penny-wise, pound-foolish appropriations 
for the Patent Office have resulted in crip- 
pling the patent system at a time when ap- 
plications for patents are increasing. 

According to the Commissioner of Patents, 
the workload has been increasing since 1952. 
During that year, 60,386 applications were 


filed. The number had mounted to 175,271 
in 1954. 
Meanwhile, congressional appropriations 


for the Patent Office were cut from $12,219,- 
388, to $11,933,934. For fiscal 1955, the figure 
is down to $11,500,000. 

The appropriation asked by the Budget 
Bureau for fiscal 1956 is $12 million, com- 
pared to the $15 million, which leaders of 
the association assert is essential for effi- 
cient operation of the Patent Office. 

The backlog of 96,836 applications in 1952 
grew to 208,566 as of January 31, 1955, the 
Patent Commissioner has disclosed. This 
means that the number of applications per 
examiner has risen from 134 to more than 
180. 

“Nearly 100 more than the 630 members 
of the examining corps in 1954 would be re- 
quired merely to keep abreast of the inflow 
of new work,” the Commissioner said. “The 
present blacklog would remain undimin- 
ished. 

Biebel noted that the Patent Office had 
been obliged to defer action on the backlog 
of amended cases in order to concentrate on 
current applications. Simultaneously, the 
Patent Office reduced its printing outlay and 
pared other essential expenses to the bone 
to retain 25 examiners who otherwise would 
have been lost. 

The board of governors of the Dayton Pat- 
ent Law Association, headed by Frederick 
Boyer, of Hamilton, solidly supports Biebel’s 
contention that “tomorrow’s economy will 
suffer by reason of today’s congressional par- 
simony respecting the patent system,” in a 
memorandum to Members of Congress, the 
Dayton association asserts: 

“Only a strong patent system provides the 
necessary incentive for the competition 
which results in constant improvement in 
the many things that we now take for grant- 
ed. Many of the world’s leading scientific 
advancements have been made in the United 
States as a result of the protection offered by 
our patent system.” 

The local association lists as the immediate 
results of the growing delay and difficulties 
incident to obtaining a patent: 

1. Retarding technical advancements ben- 
eficial to the public. 

2. Endangering the validity of patents 
granted because of the possibility of insuffi- 
cient examinations of previous grants. 

3. Entangling litigation as an outcome of 
possible doubtful patent validity. 

During the fiscal year 1954, the Patent Of- 
fice had a net income of $6,054,791 from fees, 
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an increase of more than $434,000 over 1953 
and greatest in the history of the Patent Of- 
fice. By law, all of this had to be turned over 
to the Federal Government’s general fund. 
Reportedly, no other Government depart- 
ment returns to the general fund so large a 
proportion of its budget. Nevertheless, the 
appropriations for the Patent Office have 
been whittled to a point where inventors and 
industrialists are becoming alarmed. 





[From the Dayton Daily News of May 23, 
1955} 


PATENT PROBLEMS—BUDGET DECREASE DELAYS 
PATENT OFFICE FUNCTIONS 


(By William L. Sanders) 
(Second of a series) 


The plight of. the Patent Office, resulting 
from the decrease in appropriations for its 
work, brought sharp comments from a num- 
ber of Daytonians interested in patents. 

Fred Hooven, Dayton inventor, observed, 
“The thing that is hard to see is that right 
now our inventors are turning out our 1965 
model economy. The pennies we save now 
on our patent system will cost many dollars 
then. 

“The whole American economic system de- 
pends on an expanding economy. The ex- 
panding economy depends very largely on 
the inventor and the inventor depends on 
the patent system. * * * Patents are the in- 
ventor’s stock in trade, and when we add a 
year to the time it takes him to obtain a 
patent, we have taken a year’s income away 
from him.” 

Hooven called patents “the seed for our 
tuture prosperity.”’ 

In somewhat similar vein, Louis Polk, pres- 
ident of the Sheffield Corp., said that the 
protection offered by patents to individuals 
and organizations without discrimination 
encourages the investment of human talents 
and money in the development of new prod- 
ucts and the improvement of old ones. 

“Delay in the issuance of patents because 
of a lack of manpower and proper facilities 
for the Patent Office is threatening the basic 
functions of the vital system,” Polk asserted. 
“Unless steps are taken to remedy the situa- 
tion, harmful effects will be felt throughout 
industry and the Nation.” 

Louis Wozar, president and general man- 
ager of the Dayton Pump & Manufacturing 
Co., strongly seconded Polk’s comments. He 
described the present plight of the Patent 
Office as “a handicap to all companies with an 
aggressive research and engineering pro- 
gram.” 

As an example, Wozar cited his company’s 
5-year research program of developing a 
number of new pumps. Because of the lag 
in granting patents, Dayton Pump’s competi- 
tors have copied its new designs and features, 
thereby “saving research and engineering ex- 
penses they otherwise would have been 
obliged to spend. In a situation like this, 
our competitors are cashing in on our re- 
search.” 

Another Dayton firm, the Duriron Co., 
relies on patents. R. C. Schenck, Duriron 
president, said: “It is important to us to be 
able to obtain patents with reasonable 
promptness. It is a serious handicap for the 
work of the Patent Office to be so far behind 
that it is 4 or 5 years before we can obtain 
issuance of our patents. 

“This leaves a long period of uncertainty 
when neither we nor our competitors can de- 
termine what rights we have and deprives us 
of the proper protection, particularly during 
the earlier and introductory period of our 
new developments. 

Charles H. Somers, vice president of the 
Fyr-Fiter Co., said that over the past several 
years his company had found it was taking 
an increasingly longer period for replies from 
the patent examiner and the issuance of 
patents, 
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“This immediately puts us in a precarious 
position and possibly leaves us open to pat- 
ent litigation owing to infringements. * * * 
It is essential that anything we may submit 
to the patent office he examined and ac- 
cepted or rejected at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

C. P. Meredith, executive vice president of 
the Steel Products Engineering Co. in 
Springfield, put it this way: “The delays we 
have encountered in processing patents in 
recent years handicaps us in furthering new 
ideas and also in finding out where our com- 
petition may have ideas that are conflicting 
or competitive with ours. * * * 

“If we are to be further handicapped be- 
cause of less money made available to the 
patent office, we believe it will be a handicap 
to industry generally and particularly to our 
company.” 

Hal O. Gummere, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Buckeye Tools Corp., af- 
firmed that in the course of his company’s 
research and development, unique systems 
and mechanisms are involved. 

“The opportunity to realize a return on 
the investment made in reaching that stage 
lies in the protection inherent in a patent,” 
he stressed. “Under present conditions, the 
granting of a patent may require 4 or 5 years 
from the date of the original application. 
During this period our protection is nonex- 
istent. Any manufacturer is free to dupli- 
eate our products. It is even possible that 
by the time the patent is issued, usage re- 
quirements or demand may have changed to 
the extent that the patent has no value.” 

According to Lawrence B. Biebel, Dayton 
patent attorney and president-elect of the 
American Patent Law Association, these 
statements reflect the views of many other 
Miami Valley inventors and _ industrial 
leaders. 





[From the Dayton Daily News of May 24, 
1955] 


PATENT PROBLEMS—PLIGHT OF UNITED STATES 
Orrice Dut To Lack oF FUNDS 


(By William L. Sanders) 
(Last of a series) 


The Dayton Patent Law Association, ard 
Lawrence B. Biebel, president-elect of the 
American Patent Law Association, are not 
alone in sounding an alarm over the plight 
of the United States Patent Office. 

The New York Patent Law Association also 
charges that the patent system is being 
strangled by lack of adequate operating 
funds. According to this source, the situa- 
tion has reached emergency status. 

The New York memorandum explains that 
75 percent of the jobs in this country today 
are due to inventions made within the last 
50 years. These are cited: automobiles, air- 
planes, radio, television, moving pictures, 
automatic telephones, home appliances, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, electronics, business 
machines, aspirin, wonder drugs, cellophane, 
nylon, rayon, Army tanks, guided missiles, 
proximity fuse, and atomic energy. 

The New York association also points out 
that a large fraction of the income of the 
Federal Government is based on business 
which exists only as a result of an inven- 
tion—‘‘and the patent system is the most 
important stimulus to the making of inven- 
tions.” 

Biebel said the plight of the Patent Office 
was the more serious because of the growing 
complexity of modern machinery. Similarly, 
the rise of research institutes and the estab- 
lishment of industrial research departments 
by the Nation’s corporations call for an effi- 
cient Patent Office. 

Recently it was disclosed that the Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus had jumped 
from a volume of $71,000 in 1930 to $600,000 
in 1940, and to over $6,600,000 in 1950. Last 
year the research figure was $15 million. 

Similar figures could be cited from other 
research institutions. 
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This is the age of electronics and growing 
automation (automatic production). Elec- 
tronic “brains” already give’ great promise 
in directing “banks” of production and office 
machines. 

“Further advances in these fields are tied 
to the patent system,” Biebel said. “The 
situation calls not for a slowdown in the 
Patent Office but for more qualified ex- 
aminers to handle the increased patent- 
application load.” 

At the same time, Fred Boyer, of Hamil- 
ton, president of the Dayton Patent Law 
Association, pointed out the developing need 
for introducing electronic devices in the 
work of the Patent Office. However, the 
meager appropriations do not cover the cost 
of an adequate staff of examiners. There’s 
no money for modernizing the operations of 
the Office to cut down the time factor in 
processing patent applications. 

Moreover, special machines would have to 
be developed. The cost would run into mil- 
lions, and such sums are not in sight. Such 
an outlay, in the long run, would add not 
only to the efficiency of the Office, but also to 
the Nation’s economic well-being through a 
stepped-up clearance of patent applications, 
Boyer observed. 

Asked whether big corporations trample 
the rights of individuals in the field of 
patents, Biebel said that “corporations gen- 
erally do not practice chicanery in the han- 
dling of patents.” 

He added that “the function of the patent 
system is to define a patent and to safeguard 
the inventor’s rights.” 

A corporation that tried to take advan- 
tage of an individual could get itself into 
no end of difficuities—the law is very defi- 
nitely geared to protect the rights of the 
individual respecting his inventions, he 
explained. 

“The present plight of the Patent Office 
is not a question of big business institutions 
versus individuals,” the Dayton patent at- 
torney asserted. “It’s a question of nig- 
gardly appropriations at a time when patent 
applications are outrunning the capacity of 
the Patent Office to handle them.” 





Small Business Throughout the Nation 
Asks: “When Are the Antiirust Laws 
Really Going To Be Vigorously En- 
forced?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a veteran 
champion of the cause of small business, 
Mr. George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, recently made a statement be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee 
which is deserving of the attention of 
all of us, and I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Burger’s remarks be included 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 


Mr. Burger’s statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS, BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY 
CoMMITTEE, MAy 18, 1955 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D.C. Our na- 
tional headquarters are located in Burlin- 
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game, Calif. We also maintain diyjg, 
offices at New York, Cincinnati, ang Cheam 
I am more than pleased to have the privie 


lege to appear before the committee anq ex 
press our views on the report of the study 
group of the Attorney General on the conn 
trust laws, and I wish to state that theis 
findings come to us as no great surprise 

It goes without saying, from the first jn. 
stance, due to the earlier reports emanatn, 
direct or indirect, that the committee wou, 
recommend the repeal of the Fair Trade Acts 
If such action is ever instituted by the Con, 
gress, in repeal of the National Fair Trade 
Acts, it is our opinion such action would oo 
a long ways to increase monopoly in the dis. 
tribution field and result in diminishing 
numbers of independent business, both a 
the production and distribution level. 

On the subject of fair-trade laws—a}! they 
do is put competition where it rightfy)) 
belongs—with the producer of trade-markeg 
brands. 

It must be understood by the committee 
that no officer or group of officers can speak 
Officially for the federation unless go jp. 
structed by the nationwide poll of our mem. 
bership, and the members have re peatedly 
taken a very affirmative position for an al). 
out vigorous enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 


Carrying out this directive of our nation. 
wide membership, it will be found that jn 
our recommendations before the platform 
committees of both the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions, in Phila- 
delphia in 1948, and then again in Chicago 
in 1952, the first and principal recommenda- 
tion we made to protect independent busi- 
ness was for an all-out vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. We have never wavered 
in this principal and main objective to pro- 
tect small business through these necessary 
laws. 


The federation lives with the proposition 
antitrust laws daily—and I mean daily— 
through our nationwide contacts in the field 
through our field forces, so that we are cog- 
nizant of the overall monopolistic trend pre- 
vailing in our economy, as our information 
comes from the grassroots, which is the best 
source of information, and far more impor- 
tant than coming from any so-called study 
group. We live with the problem daily. 

I think it is necessary to call to the at- 
tention of the committee the statement I 
made November 17, 1948, before the House 
Small Business Committee, in which I stated: 


“In my visits in the respective cities it would 
appear that antitrust violations are becom- 
ing more rampant than ever before in the 


history of our Nation. It has reached an ex- 
ceptionally low level. In most States there 
are laws for protection where violations are 
taking place, but it is my opinion that many 
States are deficient in carrying out the laws, 
and the public is being gouged through such 
practices. More important, small business 
is being misled and the free-enterprise sys- 
tem is falling by the wayside.” Our views 
are no different today than they were then. 
In fact, we believe the condition is worsen- 
ing, both in the production and distribution 
field, through concentration, and surely the 
study group must have had some informa- 
tion on these trends existing in our overall 
economy, and it will be found during the le 
of the study group that we have kept them 
regularly informed of this serious situation. 

It is well to note that on April 20, 1955, 
Mr. Robert A. Bicks, executive secretary of 
the study group, wrote me—and in part ! 
quote: “Some time ago you submitted views 
to the Attorney General's National Commit- 
tee To Study the Antitrust Laws. Our policy 
was to distribute such submisssions only 10 
committee members.” That confirms ow 
statement that the group was advised as 
the trend taking place in the economy. dvé 
to what we believe, are rampant yivlilers 
of the antitrust laws. 
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communications to the study group 
ularly referred to the testimony I 
gave before the House Small Business Com- 
mittee November 17, 1948, which embodies 
: rtain important recommendations to bring 
aaah strengthening and vigorous enforce- 
vent of the antitrust laws, and, more impor- 
z ing long-overdue respect to the 


tant, to bri 
: Apparently the recommendations were 


In our 
I particu 


laws. 
received and noted, because no part of the 
complete report carried any recommenda- 


tions for the enforcement along the lines 
embodied in the testimony given on Novem- 
per 17, 1948. 

In the Committee’s final report, which 
we reviewed very carefully, we find nothing 
in the report that calls for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, nor do we find 
any recommendations for increased appro- 
priations to the antitrust agencies, and par- 
ticularly to that Division of the Department 
of Justice. 

Some few years ago we discovered that the 
appropriations to the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice were approxi- 
mately $4 million for the fiscal year. We 
appeared before the Subcommittee of the 


Appropriations Committee and asked the 
question: “Would the appropriation of $4 
million be good business insurance for the 


Government that would insure the business 
life of four million or more small business 
institutions?” In simple words, we looked 
upon it as “peanut” appropriations. 

We had notified the study group during 
its existence of important testimony given 
by the then Assistant Attorney General be- 
fore a Senate committee in February 1947. 
This career man in the Government told the 
committee that for 35 years or more the 
administrations had merely given lipservice 
to the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
This in itself was an indication to the Com- 
mittee in its study that something was 
wrong in the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and is it any wonder that small busi- 
ness of the Nation came to the universal 
comment—when it comes to antitrust law 
enforcement nothing will be done. 

It is not our intention to burden the Com- 
mittee with a long digest on the complete 
report and its findings, but there are some 
high spots in the report which we believe 
need careful review, and action upon the 
part of the Small Business Committee being 
on record as rejecting and opposing certain 
recommendations of the study group. 

The fines proposed, increased from 5 to 10 
thousand dollars are ridiculous on the face 
of it. If fines are levied for violation of the 
antitrust laws, and they should apply also 
to small business if they are found in vio- 
lations, such fines would probably destroy 
many small businesses, where the real cul- 
prits in deliberate violations of the anti- 
trust laws would laugh at such fines. It is 
true that one branch of the Congress has 
voted increasing penalties to $50,000. That 
might help or ease the situation. However, 
we believe more important amendments to 
the antitrust laws would be to stop and 
curb deliberate violations of many large 


factors in our overall economy. 
We find no evidence in the committee’s 
report for vigorous enforcement of the Rob- 


‘nson-Patman Act, but we do find suggested 
amendments which small business will op- 
a and we hope and trust that your Small 
oo Committee will also vigorously 

We were amazed that there was an indi- 
rect recommendation in the committee’s re- 
oot as 1t applied to the quantity limit pro- 
= Arveey the Robinson-Patman Act. We 
= erstood it to mean, from the committee’s 
ad a repeal of that section of the law. 
ht ae important for the committee to 
ae testimony given before the Senate 
ae e on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
te on March 18, 1953, as to the great 
owe=est members of that committee had in 
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the quantity discount proviso, although at 
the time applying to only one majJor industry, 
nevertheless, the Senate committee was 
aware of the fact that the application of this 
rule could spread to other industries and 
they were questioning the nominee at the 
time to the Federal Trade Commission, as to 
what position he would take on such appli- 
cations of the rule. 

The study group was aware of this impor- 
tance of the long overdue utilization of the 
quantity discount proviso, and probably 
thought it best to make the correction now 
before the rule could spread to other monop- 
olistic industries, and through the applica- 
tion of the rule save the business life of 
efficient independent business throughout 
the Nation. 

Small business will oppose any juggling 
or amending the Robinscn-Patman Act. 
When the law was placed on the statute 
books small business looked upon that law 
as their Magna Carta. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we find no all-out vigorous enforcement 
of the act which would bring relief at the 
local level. 

In certain industries they have deliberately 
violated the Robinson-Patman Act, and pos- 
sibly they came to the conclusion, through 
cases pending before antitrust agencies, 
nothing would be done on the act to enforce 
it, and consequently, they took the least 
course of resistance and instituted similar 
policies which would be in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

I believe it can be stated, Mr. Chairman, 
that small business throughout the Nation 
is less interested in study groups in the Gov- 
ernment, but they are more interested in 
teeth being put into the law in enforcement, 
and further, there can be no future for inde- 
pendent business of this Nation unless they 
get this protection and immediate protec- 
tion through the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. 

No one knows better than we in the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business as 
to the trend taking place in our economy. 
It’s a serious situation and we cannot under- 
stand how in the extensive study and time 
taken by the Attorney General’s study group 
they failed to become aware of this situa- 
tion, namely, the fear in the minds of many 
small businesses, both at the production and 
distribution level, where they have knowl- 
edge from factual evidence of violations of 
the antitrust laws, but when it comes to lay- 
ing the facts on the line the usual answer 
from small business is “We would like to 
come forward and give the whole story and 
quote the source, but we are fearful of 
retaliations.” 

This is the actual happenings which are 
taking place, as we review the scene from 
our national operations. 

A final statement expressing the grass- 
roots sentiment of our economy is ably 
stated in the following short paragraph. He 
said: “I am disturbed that our Congress- 
men can become so concerned about juve- 
nile delinquency but bat no eye over ad- 
ministrative delinquency—with respect to 
the antitrust laws. To not enforce is a vio- 
lation of law and the ward cop gets bounced 
for it. Further, if he’s in with the ring he’s 
fined and stretches a while in the jug.” 

Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that small 
business throughout this Nation comes to 
the conclusion: “When are the antitrust laws 
really going to be vigorously enforced’’? 
Surely the Attorney General’s Study Group 
must have had some Knowledge of the fail- 
ure to enforce the antitrust laws. If not, 
then their study was in vain. For exam- 
ple: On April 26, 1955, Mr. Joseph E. Sheehy, 
Director (Bureau of Litigation), Federal 
Trade Commission, told a subcommittee of 
the House Small Business Committee that 
the FTC had made a sweeping probe of the 
rubber big three, presumably since 1947. 
In part his testimony disclosed tiremakers 
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pay oil marketeers override “in consideration 
of cooperation and assistance in making sale 
of TBA (tire, batteries and accessories) prod- 
ucts to contract and leased stations. The 
override varies from 5 percent to 10 percent, 
depending on the product and customer 
classification. In an 18-month period com- 
bined sales of 2 tire manufacturers to fill- 
ing stations of a single oil company were 
more than $56 million, and the combined 
override paid was in excess of $5 million. 

What really takes place is no sale by 
the tire company to the oil companies. In 
simple words, the oil company encourages 
filling stations to handle approved TBA lines. 

Still the record will show that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in a report pre- 
pared for the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in 1939 stated: 

“The Federal Trade Commission, in a re- 
port prepared for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, stated that investiga- 
tions and complaints brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission have gone a long way 
toward eliminating the practice of tire com- 
panies of granting overriding commissions 
to the oil companies for permission to sell 
their stations tires and tubes, dealers feel 
that the major oil producers must still be 
receiving a quid pro quo for their efforts to 
induce their stations to handle only ac- 
ceptable lines.” 

The Federal Trade Commission was aware 
of this situation as disclosed by the Senate 
Small Business Committee in the early sum- 
mer of 1941. 

We are sure that some members of the 
Advisory Committee were cognizant of the 
problems both in the rubber tire and the 
petroleum industry and must have had 
knowledge of these continual violations of 
the antitrust laws, and hence the recom- 
mendations in the report that for practical 
purposes would nullify the antitrust laws, 
including the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Mr. Chairman, in urging your committee 
to reject the report made by the Attorney 
General’s Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws, we further urge that consideration 
be given to a thorough investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission as it relates to 
that agency’s enforcement of the laws en- 
trusted to it by the Congress, and par- 
ticularly the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Destroy or weaken the antitrust laws and 
you destroy small business and you destroy 
initiative for the youth of this Nation who 
desire to go into their own individual bus- 
iness. 

Thanks. 





Bungled by Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial which I include in my remarks, 
Bungled by Bureaucracy, appearing in 
the Boston Post, properly places the re- 
sponsibility for the unfortunate and con- 
fused handling of polio vaccine upon the 
shoulders of President Eisenhower: 

BUNGLED BY BUREAUCRACY 

The American people paid for the search 
for a safe and effective vaccine to immunize 
against polio. From the start of the first 
March of Dimes fund raising, up to the very 
moment that the Salk vaccine was announced 
to be safe and effective at Ann Arbor on 
April 12, the American people gave generously 
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in the hope of reaching the final goal—con- 
trol and elimination of polio. 

The fact that the late President Roosevelt 
was a victim of crippling infantile paralysis, 
and that he was instrumental in setting up 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis gave enormous impetus to the fight 
against the disease. 

The American people were entitled to a 
more effective and efficient administration of 
the vaccine program than they have been 
given to date. The Salk vaccine was press- 
agented in such a way that word reached the 
ears of every parent, no matter in what re- 
mote hamlet, that the vaccine was successful 
within a very few hours after the Ann Arbor 
ceremony. 

Since then there has been nothing but con- 
fusion. Only yesterday was the first na- 
tionl conference of State and Territorial 
health officers called by Surgeon General 
Scheele to meet with the National Founda- 
tion and American Medical Association rep- 
resentatives. They are going to try to lock 
the barn door afver the horse has strayed. 

The administration bungled the vaccine 
program. President Eisenhower was quick 
to jump in with an announcement that the 
vaccine would be made available to the 
whole world—but no effective plan was pre- 
pared to make it available to the children 
of America. That was left to bungling 
bureaucrats. 

The bungling was in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and specifi- 
cally was the fault of Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby. When the success of the Salk 
vaccine was assured, and it had such an 
astounding reception, Secretary Hobby 
hastened into the limelight to take a few 
ladylike vows, forgot to mention the fact 
that her Department was not adequately 
prepared for dealing with the vaccine short- 
age. Her Department, moreover, had no co- 
ordinated plan with State health officials or 
national or State medical associations. 

If the parents of America want to trace 
the bungling back to its source it must go 
into the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis had raised the money. 


Dr. Salk had produced the vaccine. The 
test had been carried out. But, Mrs. Hobby’s 
Department fell down flat on its face. And 


that is the concern of President Eisenhower. 





Beware of the Soviet Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time an edi- 
torial appearing in the May 16 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
wisely pointing out that although we may 
be hopeful concerning the apparent 
change in the Russian attitude we must 
remain practically wise enough to look 
at the record and wait for the proof. 

The article follows: 

SIGNS OF A CHANGE IN Soviet TACTIcs 

Signs continue to multiply that a major 
Soviet realinement in Europe may be in 
prospect and, indeed, in process. One evi- 
dence is the Big Four agreement, at long 
last, on the Austrian Peace Treaty signed 
Sunday. Another is formalizing of a unified 
military command by the Russians and their 
seven East European satellites. 
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Even more strikinre is the planned visit 
of Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Communist Party boss, 
to Yugoslavia. This Soviet turnabout fol- 
lows 7 years of bitterness between Moscow 
and Marshal Tito’s Communist state. 

There is speculation that the Russian 
leaders will seek to draw a statement of com- 
plete neutrality from Tito, their aim being 
to establish a chain of neutral, buffer coun- 
tries from Sweden and Finland on the north 
to Yugoslavia on the south. 

It has not been the custom for the top 
leaders of the Soviet Union to travel about, 
peddling their program in countries outside 
the Red orbit. That makes this visit to 
Yugoslavia particularly noteworthy—and 
dangerous to the West. Obviously, the Rus- 
sians consider it highly important to lure 
Tito away from his present association with 
the free world. 

These developments, piling one atop an- 
other in recent days, help explain why a 
Big Four Conference is to be held this sum- 
mer. The suspicion is unavoidable that a 
fundamental change in Soviet tactics is 
shaping up. 

The Big Four meeting, to which Russia 
has now agreed, should give some indication 
of what this change means to the free na- 
tions. On the surface, the Soviet Union is 
bidding for more friendly relations with the 
West and with the uncommitted nations. 

That lends hope to the possibility that 
some better understanding can be achieved 
at the Big Four session. But the West, hav- 
ing been burned before, will continue to be 
wary. 








Are the Fcundations Untouchable? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the June 1955 issue of the 
American Legion magazine: 

ARE THE FOUNDATIONS UNTOUCHABLE? 

(By Harold Lord Varney) 


What happens when a smart and deter- 
mined congressional committee uncovers a 
record of stupid and irresponsible leftism 
involving some of the top organization 
executives and educators of the country? 

Particularly when it transpires- that the 
apparent leftist dupes have been operating 
under the irreproachable names of Rockefel- 
ler, Carnegie, and Ford? 

One man in Washington knows from 
painful experience the answer to this 
question. 


B. CaRROLL REECE, chairman of the Special 
House Committee (of the 83d Congress), to 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, has 
just finished an X-ray operation on the big 
funds which has disclosed some truly sober- 
ing facts. His disclosures have brought 
down upon his head one of the most venom- 
ous barrages of brickbats and dead cats that 
Washington has witnessed for many a year. 
So dense has been the publicity smoke screen 
that, even yet, few Americans are aware of 
the blasting indictment of foundation prac- 
tices which the committee documented in 
its findings. 

The American Legion is directly concerned 
with this issue because, at its 1954 conven- 
tion, it unanimously passed a resolution 
asking for a further investigation of the 
foundations by the 84th Congress. 
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If such an inquiry is voted, Chair» 
REECE’s experience should be a stop-loor, 
listen warning to the new committee of What 
is in store for it. The controversia) Potts, 
tions are past masters of the art of turn;,, 
tables on their investigators. As Chairme 
REECE discovered painfully, some of +)... 
fight dirty. 


Storm clouds hung heavy over the commit 
tee from the date of its authorization by the 
House on July 27, 1953. This was the secon 
congressional look at the foundations. They 
had already been investigated by the Cc 
committee in the 82d Congress. The cop. 
sensus was that the Cox probe had been «. 
perficial and timid. Chairman Cox him. 
self had died midway in the inquiry 
Others on the committee, including the stat, 
had appeared half hearted as the investiga. 
tion proceeded. Research had been incom. 
plete; foundation big brass, when they took 
the stand, were not even put under oath 
As might have been expected, the probe haq 
ended in a virtual whitewash. 

Such findings were a jolting shock to jp. 
formed Americans who were in a position to 
know how much the committee had missed 
The real foundation story had not been tolq 
Representative REECE, who had been a mi- 
nority member of the committee, was of this 
opinion. Following up the Cox committee 
recommendation that “the inquiry might be 
continued by the 83d Congress with profit.” 
he introduced a resolution providing for 4 
second investigation. The Reece move 
caught the foundation partisans off guard, 
It went through the House by a rolicall vote 
of 209 to 183. 


The controversial foundations were not 
caught napping again. They quickly bk. 
stirred themselves. Shrewd foundation 
brains went to work to devise a sure-fire 
technique to bring the new probe into dis- 
repute. They came up with some highly - 
effective roadblocks. 

First, it was proposed to starve the com- 
mittee for money. This was easy since the 
chairman of the House Administration Com- 
mittee, CARL LECOMPTE, who was the bottle. 
neck in financial decisions, disclosed an un- 
sympathetic attitude toward the inquiry. 

Obviously, to uncover the needed facts 
concerning the approximately 7,000 impor- 
tant foundations, with their $7.5 billion of 
resources, a wide-ranging and costly research 
job was called for. Chairman Rezcr, after 
receiving an initial grant of $50,000, modestly 
asked for only $120,000 additional. The Re- 
publican high command in the House, uneasy 
lest the inquiry embarrass men close 
President Eisenhower or actual members of 
the administration, cut him down t only 
$65,000. Such a meager sum was not enough 
even to get him off the ground. Even this 
amount was not authorized until after 
months of demoralizing delay. 


Another way was to stack the investigating 
committee with members biased in favor of 
the foundations, to “box Chairman RE®fc& 
in,” as the phrase of the moment went. This 
was done. Three of the five appointed mem- 
bers of the committee had actually voted 
against the Reece resolution on the rollcall. 

An almost perfect hatchetman was found 
in the person of Representative Wayne L. 
Hays of Ohio. Hays, an_ ex-high-school 
teacher, with some familiarity with the edu- 
cational field, is a back bench left wing Dem- 
ocrat. 


At the very beginning, Hays stated to Nor- 
man Dodd, committee research director, ald 
to General Counsel Rene A. Wormser, that 
he was opposed to the investigation (he had 
voted against the Reece resolution) , and tbat 
he had been appointed ranking Democrat on 
the committee by Minority Leader Sam Ra‘- 
BURN with the express understanding that 
he would do everything in his power to pre- 
vent the committee from going too far 2 
its inquiry. 


them 
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Hays saw in his new role an opportunity 
to project himself into the political big time, 
and he seized the chance with alacrity. 

A third gambit was the smear. With such 
powerful national publications as Time, the 
New York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
etc, aggressively in the foundations’ corner, 
it was easy to put across a stereotype that 
the investigation was the work of crackpots 
and reactionaries. The slanted news spilled 
over onto the editorial page. There was one 

eriod when the New York Times ran an al- 
most daily editorial of sneers and barbs 
directed at Chairman Reece and his staff. 
such saturation anticommittee publicity had 
its effect in confusing uninformed minds. 

In the face of these mantraps, Chairman 
Reece preceeded doggedly with his task. 

To make certain that the investigation 
should be fair and unsparing, two courses 
were decided upon. First, there must be a 
thorough job of preliminary research. The 
failure of the Cox committee to prepare it- 
self by such research was painfully before 
2EBcE's eyes. The Cox committee had been 
outsmarted by some of the foundation wit- 
nesses because it, had lacked independent 
information by which to check their state- 
ments. In the case of the Ford Foundation, 
most controversial of the big funds, the Cox 
committee had made almost no check, re- 
lying upon the ex parte statements of its 
officers. The further bumble had been made 
in the public hearings of reversing the ordi- 
nary procedure and hearing the foundation 
defenders first, before a clear indictment 
could be laid down. 

To avoid such dead-end results, Chairman 
Reece decided (1) to place the critical wit- 
nesses on the stand first, and thus make 
clear to the country what the committee was 
shooting at, and (2) to precede the hearings 
with as complete a job of independent re- 
search as the slim budget would permit. 

Later, Hays and other foundation spokes- 
men vociferously accused the committee of 
doing something unfair in not hearing the 
foundation defenders first. The decision to 
put on the critics ahead of the defenders was 
reached after General Counsel Wormser had 
conferred with counsel for various founda- 
tions and had been told that they wanted a 
bill of particulars. This procedure was ap- 
proved by a unanimous vote of an executive 
meeting of the full committee, with ‘Hays in 
hearty support. 

The type of men engaged for the staff indi- 
cated REEce’s determination to conduct a 
high-minded and all-out inquiry. For re- 
search director, the committee turned to the 
financial world and engaged Norman Dodd, a 
man who had spent years in research on the 
foundation problem, assisted on the commit- 
tee by the able Thomas M. MecNiece and, for 
4 time, by Karl Ettinger. 

Rene A. Wormser, author and lawyer—a 


man of national legal standing—was ap- 
pointed general counsel. Mr. Wormser’s as- 
sociate counsel Arnold T. Koch, an eminent 


trial lawyer, and legal analyst Kathryn Casey 
were exemplary choices. It was a strong 
team. Moreover, Mr. Wormser, Mr. Dodd, 
and Mr. McNiece were not novices in foun- 
cation matters: all had been closely associ- 
ated with foundation problems. They were 
hot likely to be deceyed by foundation ex- 
ecutive doubletalk or excuses. 

‘n view of the scrupulous effort of the 
chairman to conduct an inquiry which fair 
‘nen would respect, it was a natural assump- 
‘lon that the controversial foundations 
W uld welcome this opportunity to answer 
publicly some of the accusations which had 
een widely bruited against them. Men 
Whose record is defensible do not shun 
itiny, 

r ‘stead, some of the foundation big brains 
determined upon a wrecking job. It was a 
disgraceful performance. Every canon of 
Personal decency was rudely disregarded in 


sel 
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the effort to discredit Reece and his col- 
leagues. Such an exhibition has not been 
witnessed in a Washington investigation in 
years. In most of the calculated disorder, 
Representative Hays was the kickoff man. 

Because Mr. Hays is small fry in the Wash- 
ington political picture, it is reasonable to 
assume that he was encouraged in his part 
by high-level prompters. 

Because Mr. Hays likes to talk, he inad- 
vertently revealed this in offhand conversa- 
tions with Research Director Dodd. Thus, 
at one juncture, he dropped the remarks to 
Mr. Dodd that he had just received a tele- 
phone call from the White House asking 
for his cooperation in bringing the work of 
the committee to a halt. The name of the 
alleged White House figure who was thus 
tampering with a congressional investigation 
is still a mystery into which Mr. Dodd did 
not attempt to pry. 

On another occasion he let drop the in- 
formation to Chairman Reece and Mr. Dodd 
that the Democratic House leaders had held 
a caucus at which they discussed the hear- 
ings, 6 weeks before their start. The caucus 
had reached the decision, according to Hays, 
to leave it to his judgment whether to com- 
pel a discontinuance of the committee’s ac- 
tivities, or to allow them to proceed. 

On still a third occasion he revealed that, 
on a trip to New York in December 1953, he 
had visited the Ford Foundation. Evidently, 
other and more important hands than Hays’ 
were at work trying to choke off the inquiry. 

The near-psychopathic scene which fol- 
lowed had to be witnessed to be believed. 
Hays’ technique, when the hearings started, 
was the technique of never allowing a strong 
opponent to finish or develop his statement. 
Again and again, Hays cut up the witness’ 
expositions with his questioning. With im- 
pudence he informed the committee that he 
would disregard its rule that witnesses be 
allowed to complete their statements before 
questioning, and that he would interrupt 
whenever he saw fit. In 1 session of 185 
minutes, Hays, by actual count, perpetrated 
246 interruptions. 

It is significant of the double standards 
of some of our respected newspapers that 
the New York Times and the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, which at that very time were 
inveighing against Senator McCartuy’s al- 
leged investigative -“bad manners,” broke 
into praise of Representative Hays for the 
rowdy job which he was doing on the Reece 
committee. 

How one witness visualized Hays may- be 
seen in the words of Dr. Kenneth C. Cole- 
grove, distinguished scholar, who was for 11 
years secretary-treasurer of the American 
Political Science Association. Dr. Colegrove 
said: 

“On 30 or more occasions, Congressman 
Hays deliberately insulted the witness 
(Aaron M. Sargent), and on numerous occa- 
sions he inferred that he was a liar. 
Throughout 3 days, Congressman Hays was 
allowed to interrupt the testimony with 
irrelevant questions and to make distracting 
and insolent remarks. * * * Idoubt whether 
the entire history of congressional investiga- 
tions will show more unfair or cowardly 
attack upon a witness than the treatment 
accorded to Mr. Sargent.” 

Finally, on June 17, 1954, Hays had a field 
day in which he grossly insulted Associate 
counsel Arnold T. Koch and virtuafly stopped 
him from conducting an orderly cross-ex- 
amination of Pendleton Herring, the first of 
the profoundation witnesses. He insuited 
Chairman ReEEcE repeatedly, and he even 
insulted Representative Angier L. Goodwin, 
the swing man of the committee. Chairman 
ReEEcE, realizing that further continuance 
of public hearings would be farcical, closed 
them and secured the remaining statements 
in written form. 

Because the hearings were such a shambles, 
the honest inquirer who wants to know 
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what the Reece committee actually found 
out, must turn to the official report which 
was made public on December 16, 1954. For- 
tunately, this report is a tour de force. Pre- 
pared under the skillful direction of General 
Counsel Rene A. Wormser, it drives home 
pitilessly the frightening facts which Mr. 
Hays and his prompters wished to obscure. 
It proved that, through tax exemption (90 
percent of the foundation spendings, in the 
case of some foundations, through tax re- 
mission, are actual subsidies of the Federal 
Treasury), the foundations have built up an 
extra-legal force in American life of such 
far-reaching and compulsive effect upon pub- 
lic opinion as to endanger seriously our 
American traditional institutions. 

Not all the foundations have been at fault. 
“Foundations are clearly desirable when 
operating in the natural sciences and when 
making direct donations to religious, educa- 
tional, scientific and other institutional 
donees,” the committee found. No one can 
overpraise the great contribution to public 
health, disease eradication and education 
that the strictly nonpolitical foundations 
have made in the last half century. Funds 
such as the Hayden Foundation, the Cullen 
Foundation, the Donner Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
the Pew Memorial Foundation, the Duke 
Endowment, the Earhart Foundation, the 
Damon Runyon Fund, to mention only a 
few, have served important areas of human 
need without criticism or reproach. 

The problem, as the Reece committee saw 
it, lies with a few large foundations which 
see their duty as one of brainwashing the 
American people in furtherance of highly de- 
batable social ends. There seems to be an ir- 
resistible itch, in large aggregations of 
wealth, to invade the public opinion field. 
The foundations begin to endow and preach 
“causes.” They begin to take sides on con- 
troversial issues upon which the American 
people are divided. They get grandiose no- 
tions of their mission to remake the Ameri- 
can people. And at this point, the founda- 
tion ceases to be a social good and becomes a 
vested social threat to the unity of the 
Nation. 

A striking instance of this foundation 
blundering into sensitive fields in which 
there are sharp American public opinion dif- 
ferences was brought out by the Reece com- 
mittee in its revelation that the Rockefeller 
Foundation was the angel of the Kinsey re- 
port. For some undisclosed reason, Repre- 
sentative Hays was signally anxious to halt 
this phase of the committee investigation. 
Before the hearings commenced, he made a 
personal issue of his demand that two mem- 
bers of the research staff who were studying 
the connection between Kinsey and the 
foundations be discharged. In the interest of 
peace the chairman reluctantly complied. 
Later Hays harassed the committee staff so 
insistently about the Kinsey matter in the 
files, that it was finally turned over to him. 
Despite the Hays efforts, it was undeniable 
that both of the two Kinsey books acknowl- 
edged in their forewords that the research 
had been underwritten by an organization 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Now, there can be an honest divergence of 
opinion concerning the truth or the untruth 
of the Kinsey studies. «But there can be no 
question of their bias. They support, by im- 
plication if not by statement, a debatable 
point of view in regard to sex practices. Dr. 
Kinsey does not merely assemble statistics, 
he interprets them. His interpretations 
point to conclusions which are rejected with 
loathing by great religious and ethical groups 
in America. Since Dr. Kinsey's enthusiastic 
admirers have proposed that the Kinsey con- 
clusions be used as a basis for the revision of 
the sex laws in the States, it is obvious that 
we are here on extremely controversial 
ground. And yet the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion saw nothing objectionable about financ- 
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ing the Kinsey studies, and financing them 
with money that did not go for taxes. 

The same obtuseness was seen in the re- 
peated grants which the big foundations 
have made to numerous Communist-tainted 
projects. 

One instance stood out like a sore finger 
in the Reece committee evidence. As had 
been disclosed before, the Communist-slant- 
ed Institute of Pacific Relations received 
from the Rockefellow Foundation a total 
of $1,681,186.41 during the years 1926-44. 

But in 1944, the Reece committee learned, 
Alfred Kohlberg placed before the founda- 
tion a documented report proving that the 
IPR was in the hands of pro-Communists 
and was engaged in perverting American Far 
East policy to the ends of communism. 
Before this warning, it could be mercifully 
assumed that the executives of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation had made a bad but honest 
mistake in supporting the dubious IPR. 
After receipt of the Kohlberg information, 
there could be no possible excuse for fur- 
ther blundering. 

And yet the records show that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, after 1944, continued to 
subsidize the IPR to the tune of $486,247.42. 
This bounty continued until] 1950. It was 
given during the most poisonous period of 
IPR activity when, largely as a result of its 
machinations, all continental China was lost 
to the free world. The only conclusion 
permissible is that the Rockefeller officials 
were either too stupid, or too socially irre- 
sponsible to make the decision which would 
have cut off the IPR money. 

The mischievous interference of one of 
the foundations in national military policy 
was instanced by Professor Hoggs in his 
testimony. This was the much-discussed 
the American Soldier episode. 

In 1949, the Social Science Research 
Council, a Rockefeller Foundation-financed 
body, arranged the publication of a book pre- 
pared under the auspices of a special com- 
mittee of the council. This body, the 
American Soldier, was, an exposition and 
endorsement of the disputed intrusion of 
“social scientists” in Army policymaking 
during World War II. This intrusion was 
made through the. morale section of the 
Information and Education Division of the 
Army. The Rockefeller-financed book tells 
approvingly of how the morale officers suc- 
ceeded in forcing their acceptance of its con- 
troversial demobilization prcgram at the end 
of the war, over the initial opposition of 
the War Department. A consequence of this 
Gemcbilization plan, which th social 
scientists talked the Army into accepting, 
was to strip American strength in the Far 
East and in Europe, with the result that 
Soviet Russia (which did not demobilize) 
moved in and established its sway over the 
Iron Curtain areas. 

Of the American Soldier project, the Reece 
committee said: 

“It illustrates the influence of supposed 
social science on a military policy at a high 
level. * * * The story is interesting and in 
the opinion of this committee, tragic.” 

Repeated instances were cited of mischie- 
vous activities of the foundations designed 
to influence American foreign policy, almost 
invariably in the direction of global or inter- 
nationalist ends. Spruille Braden, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, told the com- 
mittee: “I have the very definite feeling that 
these various foundations * * * do exercise 
both overt and covert influences on our for- 
eign relations and that their influences are 
counter to the fundamental principles on 
which this Nation was founded.” 

A glaring example of such foundation 
meddling, since the Reece report, was the 
December 11, 1954, report of the Center of 
International Studies of Princeton Univer- 
sity, attacking the “massive retaliation” pol- 
icy which had been enunciated by Secretary 
of State Dulles. The center is financed by 
several foundations, including the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation. This highly publicized 
brief had the effect of placing the immense 
prestige of apparent foundation-endowed 
scholarship against a positive State Depart- 
ment policy to halt Communist aggression. 

Because its stupendous endowment ($502 
million) gives it a socially dangerous power 
over public opinion, the committee took a 
special look at the Ford Foundation. What 
it saw was extremely disquieting. It found 
that sizable amounts of Ford money are 
going into such controversial and slanted 
channels as: 

1. The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee ($1,134,000). Sponsor of the lectures of 
Alger Hiss, even after his first trial, the AFSC 
is a tireless foe of America’s foreign policy. 
It has advocated recognition of Red China, 
more trade with Communist countries, no re- 
armament of West Germany, and no military 
aid to our allies. It organized a series of “‘co- 
existence with Russia’ private meetings in 
1949, attended by Gromyko and Malik out of 
which came the recommendation that we 
turn over our atomic stockpile to the United 
Nations. It accepted $290,576 in 1943-45 
from the notorious Communist outfit, the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

2. The American Labor Education Service, 
an organization for adult education, which 
has attracted to its activities and Officer list 
a curious miscellany of Socialists and ex- 
Communist fronters. 

3. Institute for Philosophical Research 
($565,000). A research undertaking, headed 
by the controversial figure, Mortimer J. Ad- 
ler, which seeks a new classification of basic 
philosophical and educational issues in the 
modern world. 

4. Intercultural Publications ($759,950) to 
finance Perspectives, US, which attempts to 
interpret America to foreigners. Eighteen of 
the fifty-nine advisers have been mentioned 
in some way before Government agencies 
looking into subversions. Not a single writer 
known as an exponent of the America Legion 
point of view is listed in the 59. 

5. Foreign Policy Association ($355,000) 
for development of World Affairs Councils. 
The FPA has been a conveyor belt for inter- 
nationalist-slanted studies since World 
War I. 

6. National Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Day ($60,000). 

Now there is no question that any Ameri- 
can citizen can underwrite such polemic un- 
dertakings without let or hindrance, as long 
as his benefactions come out of his own 
pocket. But this is not the case with the 
Ford Foundation. The money which it gives 
to such one-sided causes is primarily public 
money, which would go to the Government 
in taxes, did the foundation not enjoy tax 
exemption. Dr. Thomas W. Riggs, a witness 
before the committee, pointed out that, of 
the annual Ford Foundation income of $30 
million, $27 million represents escaped taxes. 
In fine, the public contributed $9 to every $1 
of the foundation. To use such public 
money for controversy and public indoctri- 
nation seems neither ethical nor American. 

Further irresponsible meddling of founda- 
tion money in issues on which the American 
people are sharply divided was seen in the 
Ford Foundation allocation of $15 million to 
the new Fund for the Republic. This is an 
agency, completely autonomous and unsu- 
pervised by the parent body, which has taken 
on the job of discrediting and silencing those 
Americans who have been in the forefront of 
the struggle against communism and subver- 
sion in America. In this highly contentious 
field, this private and irresponsible body 
insolently proposes to lay down an official 
line of effective procedure for dealing with 
communism, and a redefinition of American 
civil liberties, presumably to guide Govern- 
ment action. 

That the fund is not seeking an objective 
conclusion in its studies was seen in its 
grant of $50,000 to a lawyers’ committee to 
study legislative investigations. It was an 
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open secret that this project was MOotivateg 
by a desire to bring such bodies as the Com 
mittee on Un-American Activities into a. 
repute. Instead of assigning the Study to 
individuals with open minds on the sy 
the fund selected a committee headeq b 
Whitney North Seymour. Mr. Seymour : 
vice chairman of the American Ciyi) Liber. 
ties Union, an organization which has al. 
ready taken an extreme position of Opposi- 
tion to congressional investigations of Sub. 
versives. It is difficult to escape the 
suspicion that the fund, in approving Mr 
Seymour, expected a predetermined verdict, 

Another highly suspicious venture of the 
fund was a survey to determine authori. 
tatively the actual American public attitude 
toward communism, Civil liberties, Russia 
etc. ‘The need of such a survey in view of 
the frequent pollings made on such subjects 
by the experienced Gallup organization and 
other professionals is not obvious. The dis- 
covery, by the American Legion, that the 
survey was questioning Legion local officers 
in some places, to discover whether they were 
in sympathy with official national Legion 
policies on subversion and kindred issues 
puts an even more questionable light upon 
the project. In view of the anti-anti-Com. 
munist slant of some of the fund’s top offi- 
cers, it is a fair preusmption that the survey 
was launched to obtain apparent statistical 
authority for the claim that the American 
people are not actually behind a vigorous 
fight on communism. To head this project 
the fund selected Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, the 
same individual who edited the Rockerfeller- 
financed The American Soldier volume in 
1946. Apparently, Dr. Stouffer freewheels 
between the foundations. 

Another example of Fund for the Repub- 
lic intervention in the public opinion field is 
a $100,000 study of the Federal loyalty. 
security program, which has been under fire 
from the left in the Oppenheimer and other 
recent cases. How the Ford Foundation ap. 
proaches the subject may be seen in the an- 
nouncement, made on Edward R. Murrow’s 
TV program, that hour-length transcrip. 
tions of Murrow’s friendly air interview with 
Oppenheimer had been made available to 
schools and other audiences by the Founda- 
tion. The Murrow interview contains a 
pointed attack upon the present Federal 
security system. 

Yet another is a $160,000 survey of college 
and high-school teachers “to assess the de- 
gree of fear among teachers * * * as to the 
handling of controversial subjects in the 
classroom.” The stress upon the supposed 
atmosphere of “fear” in America has been a 
favorite discussion topic of left-wingers and 
anti-anti-Communists. The appointment of 
Dr. Paul Lazerfeld of Columbia University to 
head this project, as Mr. Reece pointed out, 
is not a reassuring one. 

Another project is a $250,000 study of the 
actual influence of communism in contem- 
porary American life. Since the consistent 
contention of such men as fund director 
Robert M. Hutchins has been that the Com- 
munist danger has been exaggerated, the 
conclusions of this project may be foreseen. 
Among the announced researchers, at least 
three have well-known records as anti-antl- 
Communists. 

A project which seems to suggest a di- 
rected verdict is the $100,000 appropriation 
for a definitive study of the Federal loyalty- 
security system. The fund appropriately puts 
this study into the hands of qualified lawyers. 
But instead of assigning the study to th 
American Bar Association (which offended 
the liberals by sponsoring the Bricker amend- 
ment), the fund surprisingly selected the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The New York body, an eminently 
respectable organization, has had among its 
recent presidents Bethuel M. Webster, who 
is general counsel for the Fund for the Re 
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plic, and Whitney N. Seymour, vice chair- 
public “ine American Civil Liberties Union. 
— another fund job was the production 

d distribution of a film, Freedom to Read, 
ais is a thinly disguised and distorted 
sink upon the McCarthy committee effort 
to remove pro-Commie books from United 
states Information Service propaganda 

arles. 

"as Fund for the Republic is just begin- 
ning to get up steam, but its objective is 
plainly discernible. That objective is to 
soften up the national campaign against 
communism—a campaign in which the 
American Legion has played such an inspir- 
ing role. It is to discredit the courageous 
men and women who unmasked Alger Hiss, 
who broke up the State Department-IPR 
ring, who drove the Communists out of the 
secretariat of the United Nations, and who 
made possible the enactment of the overdue 
McCarran Act. It proposes to discredit them 
py holding anti-Communists up to public 
contempt through the fudged statistics of 
slanted research projects and through the 
plausible lubricities of college professors 
lured by the $15 million fund. 

The files of the Reece committee are 
crammed with other instances of irresponsi- 
ble use of money by the big foundations to 
further misleading causes. The instances 
are too many to be the result of happen- 
stance. They indicate an unmistakable left- 
ward bias in the thinking of many of the key 
men who administer the foundations. 

A highlight of the committee report was 
its exposure of the unethical practice of 
Americans who, under do-gooder pretenses, 
set up foundations to preserve family control 
of properties, by evading estate taxes. Iron- 
ically, the New York Herald Tribune, one of 
the most vociferous denouncers of the Reece 
committee, turned out to be a glaring exhibit 
of the probe. 

In 1946, says the report, principal owner 
Ogden M. Reid transferred to the Reid Foun- 
dation 17 promissory notes payable to him 
annually by the Herald Tribune Publishing 
Co., between 1953 and 1969, and totaling $8,- 
500,000. The deed of gift covering the first 
notes indicates that they pay no interest and 
are untransferable and unsalable. “A frozen 
asset, bearing no income and with no right 
to sell it to produce income from reinvest- 
ment” is the way the committee described 
the gift. Other clauses in the deed make 
ultimate payment of the notes dependent 
upon the continuing operation of the Herald 
Tribune. As the report puts it: 

“There was no free gift of the notes. 

“They were transferred pursuant to a con- 
tract under which the foundation agreed to 
assist the publishing company in its finan- 
clat problems and by inference, but clear 
inference, to make this objective superior to 
ils presumed charitable function.” 


Another foundation which was apparently 
set up, after shrewd legal advice, to assure 
conuunuance of family ownership of the con- 
cern after the death of the principal owner, 


was the Ford Foundation. The committee, 
in its report, told some of the Ford story. 
Had the foundation not been established, 
a report declared, “it is almost certain that 
the family would have lost control” by pay- 
ment of the huge estate taxes. 

_ ie committee discovered, as it proceeded, 
that all its separate inquiries marched in- 
ex rably to one hard conclusion—that the 
‘oundations, as at present constituted, have 
sathered into their hands too much social 
power to be safely exercised by any private 
— y: This is not to say that the founda- 
— Started out with that objective. It is 
a which has grown and snowballed 
same years until now it has become 

In the words of the committee report: 

on i power of the individual large founda- 
— S enormous. It can exercise various 
"nS of patronage which carry with them 
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elements of thought control. * * * The bu- 
reaucrats of the foundations have become a 
powerful group indeed. They become ad- 
visers to Government in matters of science. 
They are often consulted before the selection 
of teachers in universities. They serve on 
international bodies for the United States 
Government. They become virtual symbols 
of prestige, responsible only to a small group 
of foundation trustees who have come to 
follow their views.” 

The full flower of this system is seen in 
the intermediate operating agency—the car- 
tel foundation, as the committee called it. 
In practice, the individual foundations have 
become accustomed to transfer some of their 
functions—and their power—to the operat- 
ing agency. 

There are three of these superfoundations, 
and several of secondary rank. There are 
(1) the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, (2) the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, and (3) the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Such great foundation-operating agencies 
as the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and the Social Science Research Council, 
both with headquarters in Washington, are 
in a strategic position to place their imprint 
upon the Government, today the largest sin- 
gle employer of research specialists. They 
have prepared a directory of men who, in 
their judgment, are qualified to advise Gov- 
ernment in its various fields. Their recom- 
mendation or disapproval carries heavy 
weight. Scholars will not willingly affront 
or oppose a foundation power which can 
exercise such a shaping influence over their 
careers. “Such a concentration of power is 
highly undesirable, whether the net result 
of its operations is benign or not,” found 
the committee. 

How the foundation-operating agency set- 
up works was frankly described by Dr. Ken- 
neth C. Colegrove. 

“Today,” he said, “a professor of political 
science who wants to conduct certain re- 
search that is costly is in a rather difficult 
position unless he gets a grant from a foun- 
dation or through an operating society * * * 
or through his university, based upon a grant 
from a foundation. And that means, of 
course, ultimately, the foundations pass upon 
the kind of research which shall be done, 
particularly with reference to the subjects of 
research which should be undertaken.” 

In effect, this means that the careers of 
all in the academic world except recognized 
scholars are at the mercy of a comparatively 
few foundation or operating-agency admin- 
istrators. As Dr. Colegrove puts it: “Of 
course, there is a tendency almost to fawn 
on the man who gets you the research proj- 
ect.” This picture of our Nation’s scholars 
cringing before a few foundation big brass is 
not a pretty one for Americans to contem- 
plate. 

It is not surprising that the late Eduard 
C. Lindeman, himself a beneficiary and an 
adviser of foundations, wrote: 

“Taken as a group, that is, as a whole, 
the trustees of foundations wield a power 
in American life which is probably equaled 
only by the National Government itself.” 

It was the conclusion of the Reece Com- 
mittee that it is not a wholesome or a safe 
thing for America that this power should 
be lodged in such a private and irresponsible 
agency as the present foundation. While 
recognizing the disappointing record of in- 
competence and worse of some of the large 
foundations, the committee did not call for 
immediate regulatory legislation. Rather it 
saw the remedy for present shortcomings in 
pitiless publicity and in searching congres- 
sional scrutiny. It admitted that there 
were wide areas in the tax-exempt field 
which it had had neither time nor means 
to study, and it specified for its successors 
the names of nine important organizations 
which are under fire, and which should be 
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thoroughly examined. It summarized its 
general conclusions by declaring that the 
foundations should have full freedom of 
selection of areas of operation where those 
areas do not lead us into politics or sub- 
versive activity. With this reservation, the 
committee’s stand was for freedom of experi- 
mentation by the foundations. 

But expenditure of funds by the founda- 
tions for political ends, either directly or 
indirectly, is not in the American spirit, the 
committee held. The instances where this 
is now being done, while numerically few, 
are too many for American ease of mind. To 
curb such practices, the committee advised 
reconsideration of the wording of the tax 
law to bring activity to influence legislation, 
as well as direct political activity, within 
the scope of the present ban on foundation 
politicking. 

The feeling of the committee was that it 
was doing little more than ground-breaking 
in a long task of study of the proper rela- 
tion between the foundations and the Gov- 
ernment which needed to be done. Such a 
study should be welcomed by the founda- 
tions, as well as by Congress. Abuses, like 
foul barnacles, have been permitted to at- 
tach themselves to some of our great founda- 
tions. To endeavor to conceal those abuses, 
or to obscure them under a cloud of billings- 
gate & la Wayne L. Hays is a shortsighted 
policy on the part of the foundations. It 
invites continuing distrust. 

B. CarrRoLL ReEEcE and his dedicated co- 
workers have had the courage to turn the 
searchlight upon some of the worst of the 
misfeasances of the controversial founda- 
tions. Their reward for this task has been 
the smear and the blastings half-truth. De- 
spite these belaborings, they have given us 
the first realistic picture of the foundations 
as they are, behind their facade. For this 
historic work the future will honor them. 
The present is still apathetically unaware of 
the importance of what they have done. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recor», I include herewith a letter 
from a constituent who is now serving 
on active duty as a Reserve officer, re- 
garding H. R. 5297, the national Reserve 
bill. My correspondent, whose name I 
have deleted, has obviously given careful 
study to this measure and, in my opinion, 
voices the opinion of a great many offi- 
cers and men now on duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States: 

May 23, 1955. 
Subject: H. R. 5297 (Rept. No. 457). 
Hon. SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, Jr., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CRUMPACKER: You are now con- 
sidering several amendments to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 which were intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. I feel compelled 
to let you, my Representative, know how I 
and many others now serving in the Armed 
Forces are inclined to view these proposals, 

First, I would like to consider the proposi- 
tion which would select a number of young 
men each year for a 6-month period of 
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training on active duty followed by 714 years 
service in the Ready Reserve. I am now a 
Reserve officer and have been on active duty 
for about 10 months. I am inclined to dis- 
agree vehemently with those who assert that 
any man can become an effective combat 
soldier in a period as short as 6 months. 

Under the present efficient military-train- 
ing program a period from 1 to 4 weeks is 
recuired to induct and process a new soldier. 
The period required to process and separate 
a man from the service varies from 1 to 3 
weeks. During an active-duty period of 6 
months a soldier accumulates 15 days leave 
time. Thus, it may be seen that as much as 
8 or 9 weeks of this 6-month training period 
might be devoted to the administrative proc- 
esses incumbent in a bureaucracy such as 
our Army. Net result: Only 16 weeks of 
military training instead of 6 months. There 
will be those who will say “but the 6 months’ 
training is only a part of the intensive course 
of instruction which the men will receive; 
you must also consider the 714 years of 
thorough training which these men must 
undergo.” Under the proposed bill, training 
will be similar to the program now in effect: 
weekly meetings and 2 weeks training during 
the summer months. Although I have never 
participated in the Reserve program as such, 
having been called to active duty shortly 
after completing college and ROTC, I have 
had many informative conversations with 
soldiers who at one time were in the Active 
Reserve or the National Guard. It is my 
considered opinion, gathered from the com- 
ments of these men from many States, that 
the principal activities at these weekly 
training meetings are bull sessions and beer- 
drinking contests. The infrequent training 
which is done usually consists of an officer 
reciting information from dull, poorly writ- 
ten training manuals. 

How are the men who are to serve this 
short active-duty tour of 6 months to be 
chosen? The Defense Department states 
that, if this program is to be implemented, 
they will still have to rely upon the draft 
to keep our army at the strength necessary 
to police the world. Therefore, some men 
will be compelled to serve for 2 years while 
other men will, at the same time, have to 
devote only 6 months of their lives to the 
armed services. Are the men who partic- 
ipate in these two entirely different pro- 
grams to be chosen by the same agency 
and by the same system? Will 1 man 
be conscripted for a period 4 times as 
long as another merely as a result of the 
turn of a coin or the drawing of a cellulose 
capsule from a hat? The unfairness of this 
system is obvious. 

Another part of H.R. 5297 which interests 
me and upon which I would like to com- 
ment is to be found on page 13. It reads 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law a person who served on active duty in 
the Armed Forces prior to July 27, 1953, will 
not be required, unless he has agreed or may 
hereafter agree, to participate in active duty 
for training or in inactive duty training in 
the Ready Reserve.” 

This is the cutoff date which exempts 
from the program those persons who served 
on active duty prior to July 27, 1953. It 
will affect—adversely, most of us believe— 
all individuals now serving in the Armed 
Forces who were conscripted after July 27, 
1953. Many of us who came to the defense 
of our country did so with an agreement or 
at least an understanding that we would 
serve for 2 years and then be free to pursue 
our life in a free and equitable society. We 
were aware of the laws which were to make 
conscripts of our bodies, minds, and abilities. 
We had to choose either to face the fate 
of the draft or to cast our lot toward another 
means of fulfilling our service obligation. 
In doing so, we accepted certain limitations 
and hardships, each of us looking for and at- 
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tempting to find the program which would 
best suit our individual interests. We were 
cognizant of certain rules of the game 
which our elected Senators and Representa- 
tives and our President had considered and 
enacted into the law of the land. 

Some provisions of the proposed amend- 
ments will be made retroactive to July 27, 
1953, if they are passed in the form in 
which they were introduced. For many of us 
you will be changing the rules of the game 
while we are rounding third base and head- 
ing for home. Those of us who chose a 
program other than the draft individually 
negotiated and entered into a contract with 
our Government which set forth the obliga- 
tions and the considerations to be observed 
and rendered by each party. Now we find 
that the Government is about to change 
radically the scope of our contractual obli- 
gations without allowing us to change the 
degree of our considerations. We will not 
be able to adjust or to equate the warped re- 
lationship which will arise between the two 
parties. 

We are being discriminated against. We 
agreed to undergo certain hardships and, in 
turn, we were to gain certain advantages. 
After our part of the bargain was fulfilled, 
we were to be free so that we could pursue 
our lives as free citizens. If we had been 
aware that the proposals now before you 
would someday be a reality and a part of the 
law of the land, many of us would have 
chosen a different course upon which to set 
our sail. I am certain that I would have 
done this. 

Another facet of H. R. 5297 which I must 
disagree with is to be found on page 22. It 
reads as follows: 

“However, any such members who fail 
through refusal, when able to perform their 
obligation pursuant to the above alternatives, 
may by competent authority be ordered to 
and required to perform active duty or active 
duty for training, without their consent, 
for not to exceed 45 days annually.” 

Those of us who accepted the contract 
which the Government proposed when we 
looked toward the Military Establishment 
were aware that we would have to serve for 
a period of time (in my case 8 years) in the 
Reserve program. We were aware that during 
this time we would be subject to call or to 
recall to active duty. In my case I am serving 
a 2-year tour of duty at the beginning of 
my total obligated time of 8 years. When I 
am discharged I will (under the present 
program) be subject to immediate recall for 
a period of 6 years. Under the proposed 
amendments I will not only be subject to 
recall during this period of time but, further- 
more, I will be compelled to attend weekly 
meetings and a yearly summer camp (dura- 
tion—17 days) during a portion of the 6 
years. I certainly would have had many 
reservations about accepting a commission 
in the Reserve component of our Army had 
I known that I would be compelled to divert 
1 month (17-day summer camp plus time 
wasted at weekly meetings) out of each year 
from earning money to support my family 
and working to achieve a place in my com- 
munity for the future. 

What will happen to those of us who wish 
to labor and strive for economic security and 
independence in our respective communi- 
ties? We are already giving 2 years from our 
life expectancy of 64 to our fellow citizens. 
It is evident, of course, that the effects of the 
proposed legislation will be felt the hardest 
by those people who will need to expend the 
most time and effort in order to secure them- 
selves in their professions. Can a young man 
who plans to start his own business—an eco- 
nomic individualist launching an individual 
proprietorship—afford to be divorced from 
his struggling concern for a period as long 
as 1 month during a period of 12? We all 
know that the first few years of any small 
business are crucial. How many families 
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and communities will suffer as a res 
young proprietors being prohibiteg 
directing their undiverted attentions 
efforts toward their new enterprises? 


If an individual plans to enter an alreag 
established concern his employers wij) < 
course, be compelled by law to release hi 
from his labors so that he may participate 
in the proposed “compulsory” Rann 
program. 

Will these citizen-soldiers have all the ads 
vantages which our free-enterprise systey, 
usually guarantees an individual seeking {) 
negotiate a contract for employment? One 
can easily understand why an employe 
would be prejudiced in favor of a potentia) 
employee who, for various reasons, would not 
be required to participate in the Reserve 
program. We do not need much imagina. 
tion to realize the effect of this particula 
amendment upon the geographical mobility 
of persons who are employed in fields such 
as: Sales, transportation (railroads, airlines 
and trucking concerns), management, mi- 
grant farm workers, etc. 


Many of us, upon the completion of oy 
active duty tour, plan to commence or to 
continue our higher education which is 5 
necessary in the atmosphere of highly tech. 
nical competition which exists in America 
today. While attending school we shall haye 
to study, seek employment in part-time jobs 
during the school term and direct our efforts 
during the summer months toward earning 
the money necessary to continue our school- 
ing in the following fall and winter. How 
can we expect to devote our full, undiverted 
efforts toward our scholastics and earning 
the money necessary to complete our school- 
ing if we are required to dissipate our minds 
and bodies upon the Military Establishment 
1 evening each week and 17 days during the 
summer months? The only students upon 
whom the negative effects of this progran 
will not fall are those who do not ha 
spend a large amount of time studying and 
those who can afford an education without 
having to work for it. 

Iam sure that you, my elected Representa- 
tive, before you cast your vote on these pro- 
posals, will consider seriously the dire effects 
which this bill will have upon those of us 
who are now serving our country as con- 
scripts. Both our Nation and the State of 
Indiana have had a long and an admirable 
record of protecting the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen in all matters where Federal 
and individual interests come into conflict. 
The grave issue now before your deliberative 
body must be resolved in favor of the indi- 
vidual if freedom as we know it today is ” 
continue in America. 


Sincerely. 


ult of 
from 
and 









The Late Chief Judge Harold M. Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, yés- 
terday as I attended the last rites pro 
nounced over my friend, Chief Judge 
Harold M. Stevens, I constantly thought 
of the great contribution this unselfish 
man had made to the welfare of his 
country through his devotion to fair and 
constructive interpretation of law. He 
was an eminent and successful practicins 
lawyer, but he was willing to devote the 
greater part of his life to the judicia‘y. 
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and he became one of the very great 
jurists of this age. 

For 20 years he served on the bench of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Judicial Circuit, 
and since 1948 he has been Chief Judge. 
During his service he inaugurated many 
jnnovations, notably the Federal Reg- 
ister. This service alone is of sufficient 
jmportance to distinguish him. Many 
executive orders have practically the 
force and effect of legislative enactments, 
put without the Federal Register it might 
be difficult to locate and analyze some 
administrative orders. 

Judge Stevens was devoted to the law 
at all times, but had a fine sympathetic 
feeling toward all parties involved. He 
gave unstintingly of his time to every 
case that came before him. 

In his private life he was a most lov- 
able man, devoted to his friends and his 
faithful wife and companion of a life- 
time. We will not soon see his like again. 





Some Problems Facing South Carolina 
Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address: 
SoME PROBLEMS FACING SOUTH CAROLINA 


AGRICULTURE 
(Address by W. B. Camp, farmer, Bakersfield, 
Calif... and South Carolina, before the an- 


nual meeting of the Charleston Chamber 
of Commerce, February 2, 1955, Charles- 


ton, S. C.) 

It is, indeed, a signal honor to be asked 
to speak to this group. And I am mighty 
pleased to be here, too. It always makes me 


feel good to get back home with my own peo- 
ple. And, folks, South Carolina is, and al- 
ways will be, home to me. 

While Charleston is not my hometown, it 


will always occupy a very special place in my 
memories, 

When I entered Clemson a number of 
years ago from upstate, I was a very green 
country boy and had never been more than 
20 miles out of Cherokee County. So when 
I met a bunch of your fine boys from this 
city and nearby islands, with all their 
friendliness—but strange lingo—I wondered 
what their country must be like. It seemed 


way lar away to me, and I longed for a chance 
to see for myself. 

In the meantime, I came to know inti- 
mately several boys from these parts, and we 
have continued to be close friends. 

My great moment for travel and adventure 
came when I was a junior. That year I was 


sent here from Clemson to a Sunday School 
convention, I liked everything about this 
Part of the country from the moment I 


arrived. It was, and is, truly a different world 
~ m that which I had previously known. 
Even though the upcountry is more moun- 
tainous, you have more wide Open spaces of 
Undeveloped land here along the coast; 
therefore, more challenging opportunities. 

ae first job upon graduation from Clem- 
a was on the Combahee Plantation, which 
bo then Owned by Dupont. I was in charge 
® crop experiments for the United States 
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Government and Clemson, trying to see what 
would grow on the old rice fields. This was 
the first Job I ever had—except helping my 
dad on our little farm in Cherokee County. 

After only one season here, the Govern- 
ment sent me to California to see if places 
could be found to grow long staple cotton. 
All through the years I have remembered and 
talked about my experience in this county. 
In the meantime, I visited here often; and 
all of this adds up to why we bought Buck- 
field Plantation 3 years ago. We consider it 
a prize possession. 

You folks don’t need anyone to tell you 
about the rapid growth of your city, your 
county, nor your State. You have proof of 
this all around you. Also, you know that 
the industrial revolution in cotton textile 
manufacturing alone has, in the last 60 
years, increased the South’s position in this 
field from 5 percent to 80 percent—and is 
still gaining. I’m sure you know that the 
real reason for textile mills and other in- 
dustries coming to your section is, in simple 
language, people. 

Manufacturing firms have learned that 
southern labor—southern people—turn out 
more work per hour, per day, or per any given 
period than do the workers in plants else- 
where. This is one of the main reasons why 
South Carolina now enjoys the lowest per- 
centage of business failures of any State in 
the Nation. 

It has been my privilege to see most of this 
country, and quite a bit abroad, and I say to 
you very frankly, I don’t believe there is a 
finer place in the world than right here in 
which to live and enjoy the beauties of life. 
You have an excellent climate, rich soil, and 
a wonderful people. You have your own sea- 
shore for recreation and swimming, and you 
have right at your back door the Blue Ridge 
and the Great Smokies—than which there is 
no lovelier sight. In addition to this, just 
recently I read that “it takes less to stay 
healthy in the South.” 


Don’t believe everything you hear about 
the wonders of California. Most people 
there go at too fast a pace—they don’t take 
time out to really enjoy living. I have often 
said that people in South Carolina live much 
more fully than does the average family in. 
California. 

Also, before I pass on to some other things 
I expect to talk about, I would like to say 
just a word about another great agricultural 
asset you folks have in South Carolina. I 
mean Clemson College. I know you are 
proud of Clemson; but since it is so close to 
you, your people probably just take it for 
granted. Clemson is not just another school. 
Instead, it is in a class almost by itself. I 
have had many friends from California and 
other States come by to visit Clemson, and 
without exception, they have left with a 
definite conviction that there is a community 
spirit among the students and the faculty 
and their families unknown on any other 
agricultural college campus in America. 

People make this sort of atmosphere pos- 
sible. Boys can’t help but enjoy themselves 
and learn in this sort of kindly climate. 
Clemson has been blessed with great leader- 
ship from its beginning. And now, under 
the wise leadership of Dr. Poole, the school 
is making the greatest strides in its history. 

It has been well said—“There is nothing 
so constant as change.” This is particular- 
ly true in American agriculture. The story 
is the same whether it be South, North, East, 
or West. Farmers are breaking away rapid- 
ly from the traditional pattern of agricul- 
ture. We are in the era of intensive mechan- 
ization and keen competition. 

The transformation of our agriculture 
from its colonial beginnings, when 9 out of 
10 people had to work the land to produce 
food, was a gradual process. Farming effi- 
ciency improved rather slowly at first. 
However, greater efficiency has been made 
possible by research and education. And to- 
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day 1 farm worker can produce enough food 
and fiber for himself and 17 others. 

You know that nearly everything derives 
from, or relates to, the soil and its products. 
You also know that along with, or underly- 
ing, the South’s industrial revolution there 
is also a revolution in agriculture. No 
longer is this area dependent almost entirely 
upon one cash crop—cotton. Diversification 
has become the order of the day. 

Newspaper cartoons still picture farmers 
wearing overalls and seedy straw hats. I’m 
sure we don’t mind. Most of us do wear 
sturdy clothes when out working our crops 
or taking care of other farm chores, but the 
time has come when farmers must not be 
considered a separate or special class of the 
American society. No longer should we use 
the term “farmers and businessmen.” It 
should be “farmers and other businessmen.” 

A successful farmer these days must be a 
combined scientist, engineer, and good busi- 
nessman. He must have expert training, and 
it should come early. Our school authori- 
ties in this State are to be complimented 
for the fine agricultural programs set up in 
almost every school. The progressiveness of 
agriculture in each of our States today can 
definitely be measured by the training boys 
and girls have been receiving in agricultural 
courses and through their 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmer chapters. This in-the-class- 
room and on-the-farm training, combined 
with the work given at our agricultural col- 
leges, gives our young folks the finest agri- 
cultural training available anywhere in the 
world. Research and education are the 
fundamental basis for all progress, and the 
progress made up to now is but a stepping 
stone to the future—provided we are able to 
stop the welfare staters and Socialist plot- 
ters. 

I wish I could look into a crystal ball and 
see just what the immediate future does hold 
for farmers. Not for a long time has it been 
so difficult for farmers to set up the year’s 
crop program. For my own part, I anticipate 
considerable uncertainty during the immedi- 
ate months ahead; yet I look forward to the 
future years with increasing confidence. 
Awareness of the mutual interdependence of 
agriculture and industry is growing gener- 
ally. The present-day farm could not exist 
without the products of industry. It is also 
true that industry could not prosper without 
strong outlets among its farm customers. 

Nationally, we have lived from the same 
total acreage of cropland since 1910. Our 
expanding food output has been attained by 
employing continuously improved tech- 
nology and, also, by devoting to human food 
production those acres that hitherto were 
used to produce feed for horses and mules. 
From the latter source alone, our acreage for 
food production was supplemented by more 
than one-third since 1910. This process is 
about over. 

There are, of course, possibilities of in- 
creasing the Nation's cropland—through 
reclamation, drainage, and other such 
means—but set off against such possibili- 
ties are the prospective losses of farmland 
to residential and industrial sites, highways, 
and airports. The net prospects of increas- 
ing the Nation’s efficient cropland acreage 
right away are not considerable. This means 
that major dependence in the future will be 
upon ever-improved technology that will en- 
able the restricted crop acreage to be used 
more effectively. 

In this connection, it is my opinion that 
the time is not too far distant when we will 
see much of the rich land in the low coun- 
try of this State brought under intensive cul- 
tivation. Proper drainage, coupled with ir- 
rigation, can do wonders. Our scientists 
have shown us how to treat the soils and how 
to fertilize to get maximum crops. So now, it 
is simply a question of crop-price incentive 
needed to stimulate this reclamation. 

It is wonderful to have large areas for 
hunting and fishing, but it is my belief 
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that cities and communities would benefit 
much more if many of the low-country game 
preserves were reclaimed for intensive farm- 
ing enterprises. 

For the country as a whole, the tendency 
over a period of years has been toward the 
consolidation of small farms into larger 
farms. That tendency will continue if we 
are to have the greatest economic produc- 
tion. 

Again I want to speak of change. The 
family farm of the future will be a new type 
of farm. It will be bigger, better equipped, 
better financed, and better manned. As 
such, it can survive. The family farm is 
invaluable. The best men and women the 
world has ever seen have come from this 
type of farm. It will still provide us with 
these men and women—if we give it a 
chance. I am for giving it a chance as a 
free, independent enterprise, where ability 
will find its natural and abundant reward. 
But what we have known as the family-size 
farm in the past is definitely on the way out. 

Those who are close to the land should 
be helped to stay there if it is possible to do 
so, but I do not want them Kept as mendi- 
cants or as slaves of the welfare state. I 
do not want them kept there by any sort 
of device that penalizes initiative or re- 
wards inefficiency. Such devices cannot last. 
After all, the public interest is paramount. 
What is in the interest of the whole public 
is going to prevail if we are to remain a free 
people. 

In spite of this, we have a bunch of so- 
called do-gooders running around over the 
country advocating higher and higher farm 
wages (and I am for this up to a point—I 
like to pay good wages). The same bunch 
is yelping for cheaper food (I’m for that, 
too, provided there is enough profit left to 
furnish a decent living for the farmer and 
his family). The very same bunch is damn- 
ing the actual and inevitable trend in Amer- 
ican agriculture and demanding a return 
to the old type family-size farm—which 
really means a return to horse-and-buggy 
days. In those days, modern plumbing and 
other conveniences were not for farmers. 

This type of mouthing has its appeal to 
many unthinking people, but the fact is, 
these three things—higher and higher wages, 
cheap food, and smaller farms—never have, 
don’t now, and never will go together. We 
all know that a pair of shoes, a tractor, or 
an automobile would cost very much more 
if they were made in thousands of little 
shops and if present high rates of pay main- 
tained. And I insist that farmers are en- 
titled to just as good wages as anyone else. 

Once more I speak of the changing scene. 
It has not been so terribly long ago that I 
was plowing my bull on our small farm in 
Cherokee County. It has been still a shorter 
time that I went to California and planted 
the first patches of cotton in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

For many years it was thought that cotton 
would not grow successfully anywhere in the 
United States except in what is known as 
the Deep South. However, when the boll 
weevil destroyed the Sea Island cotton indus- 
try along the coast of South Carolina and 
Georgia, our Government officials became 
alarmed. 

They felt we might be caught someday 
in an emergency and find ourselves with- 
out enough long staple cotton to use in 
the manufacture of articles then considered 
only possible with the use of extra staple 
cotton. It was then, shortly before World 
War I, that the search was begun to see if 
areas could be found in the West where 
staple cotton could be grown. I was given 
that assignment. 

Thus it can be said that the cotton in- 
dustry in California, and other Western 
States, was largely a “war baby.” It was 
definitely sponsored by our Government, it- 
self. The story of cotton in the West, fol- 
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lowing this early beginning, and the present 
position it occupies, is pretty well known. 
The motto of growers there is, “A larger 
quantity of quality cotton on the same acre.” 

At the start most of the top agricultural 
leaders in California, including the Agricul- 
tural College, insisted that it would be tragic 
to allow cotton to come in and contaminate 
the social and economic life of California. 
They preferred specialty crops. 

Perhaps they were justified in their at- 
titude, after looking at the history of cotton 
in the Southern States. When I think of 
my own early years on our small farm, pro- 
ducing and picking cotton, selling it often 
for less than 10 cents per pound, I can see 
that it was a starvation-wage process. 

Based upon these standards, cotton would 
not have been a good crop for California 
nor any of the other Western States. At 
those prices, it was really not a good crop 
for South Carolina, either. At present, cot- 
ton is the highest it has been in modern 
times, but it is not high in comparison with 
other things. It is simply high in compari- 
son with a slave-labor, slave-price past. 

Progress marches on. We cannot, and 
should not attempt to, reverse a natural 
economic trend. We should not, by legisla- 
tion, try to prevent the shift of crops from 
one State or area to another. 

I have always been one of those who feels 
that just as surely as water runs downhill, 
crops and livestock are also going to flow, 
or migrate, toward those areas in this coun- 
try where they can be most economically 
produced and marketed. The same reason- 
ing also applies to industrial plants. This 
is as it should be—though it can only happen 
under a free economy. This is not the way 
they do it in Russia. 

Today cotton is the No. 1 cash crop in 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico. The 
income from cotton in California last year 
was greater than the total combined income 
from the three major fruit crops of citrus, 
grapes, and peaches. 

I mention cotton in these States for the 
purpose of bring out another point that I 
wish to make. Namely, that 25 years ago 
the percentage of cotton grown under irri- 
gation wast mightly small, but last year 40 
percent of the cotton produced in the United 
States was grown with irrigation. This in- 
cludes the production in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and West Texas. 

What does this mean to the older Cotton 
Belt? Simply that they have got to pro- 
duce more cotton to the acre, and produce 
it cheaper, in order to compete with high ir- 
rigation yields—or else, which leads me right 
into another phase of this subject—Supple- 
mental Irrigation in the Southeast. 

During the past few years we have been 
reading and hearing a great deal about the 
fact that America is soon going to run out 
of land on which to produce food for our 
increasing population. These alarmists say 
that there are no longer any new frontiers 
for us to explore. If one is thinking only in 
terms of geography, this may be correct. 
However, from the standpoint of agricultural 
production, there are frontiers on today’s 
farms all over America—and especially in 
the Southeast. 

By intelligent and more scientific use of 
fertilizers, insecticides, crop rotation, mech- 
anization, and in many areas most impor- 
tant of all, a greater use of supplemental 
irrigation, these farms can produce two or 
three times as much as is grown on them 
today. This is our great frontier. 

For many years i have been interested in 
the possibility of our Southern farmers using 
the water that passes through, or by, their 
ofttimes parched fields. At first my friends 
paid little attention to this pleading. But 
again I say, changes are constant. 

So right here I wish to state that it Is my 
conviction, based upon my own personal 
experience and observation, that “supple- 
mental irrigation is the most important 
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single thing now offered for the improve 
ment of agriculture in the Rainfall Belt.” I 
say this in spite of the fact that I know ther, 
are still a lot of Doubting Thomases, 

I am aware of the fact that there are cor. 
tain areas in this part of the State where 
excess water is the problem at certain seq. 
sons of the year. Proper drainage becomes 
a@ major operation. Many of these same 
areas are too dry at other periods during 
the same year. Basically, the overa}] job to 
be done is the same—water management, 

The new trends are all toward intensive 
types of farm production. Our irrigateg 
acres are restricted, and farmers recognize 
they must get the most out of every acre. 
All of the intensive farming in the West js 
done with irrigation. 

It is significant to note that only six. 
tenths of 1 percent of the earth’s surface 
is irrigated; yet this snvall portion produce; 
25 percent of the world’s food. The possi. 
bilities of irrigation are tremendous, 

In California the average non-irrigated 
acre produces crops valued at $30 an acre 
while an irrigated acre produces an ayer. 
age of $280 per acre. My two sons and I own 
and operate two farms in South Carolina, 
and we irrigate both. We definitely would 
not be interested in farming here if we coulg 
not irrigate. 

Many farmers, and even many of our agri- 
cultural leaders in the East, immediately 
raise the question of the expense of install. 
ing a supplemental irrigation system. I 
grant you that it does cost money, but when 
viewed in the light of actual results, I say 
to you that we simply cannt afford droughts, 
It costs a lot of money to buy modern ma- 
chinery, to buy the best seed, and to fertil- 
ize properly. Without water, every dollar in- 
vested in these things is in jeopardy. The 
last 4 years’ droughts were much more ex- 
pensive to farmers in most of this State 
than would have been the total cost of in- 
stalling supplemental irrigation systems on 
their farms. 

It is not a question of which crops we 
can afford to irrigate. Just keep in mind 
that higher yields are anticipated when you 
irrigate. So my advice is to plan, plant, 
fertilize, and irrigate with that in mind— 
and you will find that any crop worth grow- 
ing will justify supplemental when needed. 
Irrigation is a low-cost crop insurance farm- 
ers must have. 

Mind you now, I am talking only about 
those people who have, or could have, water 
readily available to their farms. I am not 
foolish enough to believe that there is now, 
or that there will be in the near future, 
water readily available to all of the farm- 
land in South Carolina. 


In this connection I often think of a state- 
ment made by my good friend, Jim Eleazer, 
that great agricultural evangelist from Clem- 
son, who says, “In South Carolina we now 
have some irrigation in every county, and I 
have yet to find a farmer who does not like 
it. In many instances the difference is be- 
tween a bumper yield and a crop failure.” 

During the past few years many magazines 
and newspapers across the country have had 
numerous articles explaining in detail the 
splendid results that have been obtained by 
individual farmers and experiment stations 
in every State from the use of supplemental 
irrigation. The Progressive Farmer, the 
Country Gentleman, and the Farm Journal 
have all been particularly extravagant 10 
their praise of the increased crop yields and 
benefits that have been obtained by the use 
of supplemental irrigation. 

A very important and far-reaching state- 
ment by the editors of the Progressive Farmer 
appeared in the October issue. I quote: “We 
announce our dedication to a real crusade 
for irrigation over all the 16 Southern States 
served by the Progressive Farmer. We él! 
upon all southern farmers to find out 
whether they can use irrigation profitably 
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on their own lands.” I am still quoting: 
“we know, of course, that irrigation will not 
+> everything its most enthusiastic advocates 
Cam But we also know it will do far more 
1 farmer in 10 yet realizes. After 
all allowances for difficulties and 
packs, we hold fast to the faith we 
med in our very popular irrigation 
i 1 last vear in which we stated edi- 
ily. ‘Irrigation is the next great forward 
a in southern progress and we rejoice to 
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: <p ughly agree with Dr. Poe and his 
ociates, as this is precisely what I have 
n preaching for Many years. 
It takes a lot of water to irrigate and 
often many of our streams get pretty low 
during a prolonged dry spell. That being 
the case, one might ask, what is the solution? 
I am confident we face a vast system of 
water conservation and storage. We do have 
abundant water in the course of a year all 
over the eastern rainfall belt. We have 
something like 48 or 50 inches and that is 
a lot of water. But the trouble is it is 
about all gone when drought strikes—gone 
back to the sea from whence it came. 
Contour farming, sodding, good land cover, 
with trees and grass on the steep slopes, 
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will help make that water tarry a little longer 
where it falls; and then, in addition to that, 
we face the need for a vast system of water 
storage in lakes, ponds, and reservoirs—lots 
of them. That's the immediate need. 


For the much bigger and long-range pro- 
gram, we must also immediately begin to 
explore on a community, county, State, and 
area basis the conservation and rerouting of 
water that will serve—yes, save farmers 
throughout the rainfall belt, and make it 
possible for them to compete with farmers 
in the irrigated areas of the West. 

If the arid West had access to streams such 
as the Mississippi or many of the other large 
streams in the rainfall region, they would 
bring in millions of additional acres. It is 
recognized that water means everything 
there. 

In the West, the problem of water source 
and distribution has long been a major fac- 
tor in economic and political development. 
Nationwide, the current use of water is many 
times what it was half a century ago, and 
with the indicated course of population, in- 
dustrial and agricultural development, the 
next half century will bring new demands 
upon the supply. All of this indicates that 
not only must there be a development of 
new sources, but a more efficient use of 
the water that is now available. 

Iam in favor of most of the completed, 
and proposed, irrigation projects in the arid 
West—without them we probably would not 
have been able to feed the rapidly increas- 
ing population in the United States—but it 
is high time that we now devote a lot more 
attention, waterwise, to saving the families 
who are already established on farms in the 
humid region. 

Not only the leaders of these areas, but 
all the people must become acquainted with 
what has been, and is being done, to irri- 
bate desert lands—and then shown what 
great benefits can be had with supplemen- 
tal irrigation in the rainfall belt. This is 
why I have devoted so much time to this 
subject here this evening. 

_ in this connection, I wish to call your 
“ttention to a recent study made by Mr. 
A. L. King, meterologist in charge of the 
United States Weather Bureau office, Mem- 
o Tenn. This study covered the past 
ve years. I shall not try to tell you about 
all of his findings, but it is significant to 
— that he found only 3 years during the 
fnuire 82 when no droughts occurred during 
the cotton-growing season. 

wt: King highlights this study by saying, 
thee, croushts we experience, as shown by 

‘© data presented, indicate that we must 
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irrigate if we are to keep our place in com- 
petitive markets.” This is precisely the 
point that I have been trying to convey to 
my friends in the old cotton-growing belt for 
a number of years. 

New irrigation projects are now under con- 
sideration in California and ether Western 
States that will run into fantastic figures. 
One of these calls for a total expenditure 
of some $344 billion to carry water from 
the northern part of California to the south- 
ern end, a distance of 1,000 miles. This calls 
for the construction of a dam over 800 feet 
high, and the boring of many tunnels 
through mountains, and on and on through 
open ditches. It is a gigantic project, but 
water for irrigation and for domestic and 
industrial use is the lifeblood of that area. 
People there will go to almost any length 
to acquire additional water for these pur- 
poses. Water is the lifeblood of South Caro- 
lina, too. 

The point I am wanting to make is that 
we must arouse everybody concerning these 
facts. We must demand of our lawmakers 
and Government agencies that if tax money 
is to be spent to provide water conservation 
and distribution for anyone in agriculture, 
proper consideration should be given to 
conserving and distributing water to our 
long-established families of distressed people 
throughout the humid area. 

Previously, all large-scale plans for 
damming or controlling our streams in the 
rainfall region have been for the purpose of 
power development, navigation, flood control, 
or recreation. Not once have the authorities 
given any consideration, whatever, to the 
farmers’ needs of water for irrigation. How- 
ever, farming is daily becoming more com- 
petitive, and we must employ every means 
of reducing our growing costs. Supplemen- 
tal irrigation has been proven to be the most 
important single thing offered us for in- 
suring bountiful yields. This being the case, 
we must study with care every proposal for 
the use of the water in our streams. 

Just recently Congress passed a new wa- 
ter facilities law that proposes to give 
farmers of the South and East the same Fed- 
eral irrigation assistance now enjoyed by 
western farmers under the old water law. 

This bill was sponsored by Senators East- 
LAND, of Mississippi, AIKEN, of Vermont, and 
TuHYE, of Minnesota. In arguing the bill, 
Senator EASTLAND said, and I quote, “Ex- 
tension of the law will reduce the cost per 
unit of producing agricultural products.” 
He added, “For a hungry world, it will great- 
ly expand the production of food and fiber 
and it will give the farmer some control over 
the elements which have always beset him.” 

Still quoting Senator EastLanp, “Irriga- 
tion built the West. Western soils are no 
better than southern soils; yet solely because 
of irrigation, western agriculture is the most 
prosperous in the Union. Because of irriga- 
tion, the agriculture of nonirrigated areas 
cannot compete with western agriculture.” 

This piece of legislation shows that some 
of our legislators are becoming conscious of 
the great potential of irrigation in the East. 

In many areas, farmers have been quick 
to take advantage of this legislation and are 
already organizing irrigation projects. 

I shan’t go into any further details, but 
this does serve to show that at long last, 
in the rainfall belt, farmers are finding out 
what can be done with irrigation. 

During the past few years, our Govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars on wkat 
is known as point 4 program to help so- 
called backward countries improve their 
agriculture. According to figures furnished 
me, the United States spent $1,729,000,000 
for reclamation and waterpower projects 
alone in other countries during the 5-year 
period, July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1953. 

Without questioning the wisdom or merits 
of this, I certainly feel that we have been 
overlooking another great need here at home. 
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In other words, we are very much in need 
of a “point 4 program” here in the United 
States to help implement irrigation in the 
humid region, and thus prevent a repetition 
of the disastrous droughts we have suffered 
during the past few years. 

“Abundant Water for Supplemental Irri- 
gation” should become a slogan. This 
abundance can’t be obtained overnight, but 
the day will come when drought will no 
longer be an acute problem six or more times 
a year on so many of our farms in the humid 
region. Determination, planning, and hard 
work can lick the water problem. 

With this in -mind, I predict the time 
is not far distant when all the better farm- 
ers across the country will accept irrigation 
just as readily as they accept tractors and 
electricity today. 

And now at this point I should like to 
discuss with you very briefly another matter 
that continually bothers me when I try to 
project my thinking into the future and see 
what the farming pattern is going to be 
when the time comes for my grandsons to 
take over. I am, by no stretch of the 
imagination, an alarmist. Some call me an 
optimistic pessimist. I prefer in this case 
to think of myself as a realist. But, folks, I 
have had some experiences that just can’t 
be lightly dismissed from my mind. 

In the early years of the New Deal I was 
called to Washington to work with the agri- 
cultural administration. I was assistant 
director of the southern region, which in- 
cluded supervision of the overall cotton pro- 
gram. I was just a hard-working country 
guy seeking to help farmers who were hard 
hit by low prices and lack of markets. I was 
naive enough to believe that all the other 
fellows in the Agricultural Department in 
Washington were there for the same purpose. 

At first I was too busy to notice the 
scheming and shenanigans that set in. But 
as months went by some of us became sus- 
picious. It soon became obvious that cer- 
tain people were there for no good. We 
knew there was something sinister stalking 
in the background. 

I shall not bore you with details, but I 
am proud to report that I had a personal 
and very satisfying part in exposing many 
of these people for what they were. As a 
result, Lee Pressman was fired from Govern- 
ment service, claiming all the while, of 
course, that he was a good and loyal Ameri- 
can. Yet only 3 years ago he admitted 
having been a member of the Communist 
Party while he was employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There were many 
others fired from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on that same occasion. I think you 
might be interested in the immediate explo- 
sion that got them fired. (Recite 1934-35 
cotton contract.) 

In addition to Lee Pressman, we were as- 
signed from the solicitor’s office another 
bright, young Communist lawyer to advise 
on legal matters concerning the develop- 
ment and operation of cotton and other farm 
programs in the southern States—his name 
was Alger Hiss. It did not take us long to 
find out that he, too, had embarked upon 
a program of reconstruction for the South. 
Although he had just graduated form Har- 
vard and had probably never been south of 
the Mason-Dixon line, he knew just exactly 
the right thing needed to bring prosperity 
to the entire South. In fact, he had a ready 
and positive program for all American agri- 
culture, and society in general. 

Class hatred was to be his chief weapon 
to bring about revolution. And then the 
revolution hit Alger Hiss. The name of that 
revolution was Whittaker Chambers and 
Congressman Nrxon, now Vice President of 
the United States. Having known Alger Hiss, 
certainly I was not among the mourners 
when he departed for prison. 

At that time we heard much about shades 
of degrees of patriotism in people. There 
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is no degree of one’s loyalty to his country; 
any more than one can be just a little bit 
pregnant. 

For my part, I want none of this so-called 
liberal thinking. I expect to continue to 
fight it with all the power at my command. 
More and more I am convinced we must re- 
turn to those fundamental, spiritual, eco- 
nomic, and political principles which have 
brought us so far as a people, and our Nation 
as a nation to our present high place among 
the peoples of the world. 

Many very prominent people in our coun- 
try have committed themselves to the wel- 
fare state. And please believe me when I 
tell you that the welfare state is the Socialist 
state, and the Socialist state is the police 
state. Under the guise of an all-encompass- 
ing benevolence, these forces propose to take 
over your business and my farm, and once 
they take over our businesses, they will take 
us over, too; and you and I and our enter- 
prises will be exploited to their own ends. 
And those ends will lead away from the 
freedoms we still know and the incentives 
that have made us the greatest agricultural 
and industrial people in the world. 

Under their scheme, you and I would have 
the glorious privilege of sharing in the utopia 
of an all-wise and all-powerful bureaucracy 
where everything from the cradle to the 
grave would be free. 

That was the way it was to be in England. 
With that in mind, here is something you 
will find interesting. Some time ago the 
late Cecil Palmer, eminent British journalist, 
summed up the story of socialism in Great 
Britain in the following manner, and I quote: 

“In my opinion, socialism will work only 
in heaven where they don’t want it, or in 
hell where they have it already. We are 
trying to legislate unsuccessful people into 
prosperity merely by legislating the success- 
ful people out of it.” 

Many Americans are yet unaware of the 
evil forces shaping the future for them. 
This is why we need today, as never before, 
intelligent and enlightened understanding. 
We must read the signs of the times. We 
must read them correctly and wisely. With- 
out this wisdom and understanding, we may 
barter away our birthright and destroy our 
national security. 


We have too many of our good people say- 
ing, “It can’t happen here.” I plead with 
you to please not be so blind. Just look 
what is happening all over the world—and 
for that matter, here at home, too. It may be 
later than we think. 

When the farmer is told how much acreage 
he must plant—when the laboring man is 
told he must join a union in order to work— 
when the merchant or manufacturer is told 
how much he can charge for his product— 
then we are dangerously close to a controlled 
economy. 

When the power to tax is used to redis- 
tribute our wealth—then we are dangerously 
close to socialism. 

A way of life brought us to this high 
place—we call it the American way of life— 
and all the facts of history and all the facts 
of life today tell me that our way of life is 
the fullest, the freest, the most satisfying— 
the most promising the world has ever seen. 
The American way of life has provided us 
with an abundance, and the world with an 
example, the like of which was never seen 
before in all the history of the world. 

That we may be better enabled to put up 
a winning fight, let me urge that we all re- 
view again two of our great basic instru- 
ments—our Constitution with its Bill of 
Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. 
For guidance in all our thinking, these in- 
struments have no equal in the history of 
any people, for they are without parallel. We 
must once and for all turn back to the con- 
stitutional government, and turn away from 
these foreign ideologies that in recent years 
have so bedeviled us and have so bewildered 
our people. 
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Spared the welfare state, we can look for- 
ward to an abundance we have never known. 
The best years are ahead—if we are success- 
ful in preserving our American way of life. 

And now as a final word, I want to remind 
you of the advice which Horace Greeley some 
years ago gave to the youth of America when 
he said, “Go West, young man, go West.” I 
have no fault to find with what Horace Gree- 
ley said. In the light of things as they 
were then, that was, perhaps, splendid ad- 


vice; but today the situation is greatly 
changed. Indeed, there is now a “New 
South!” Even so, I would still say to our 


young men and women, and older folks, too, 
“Go West, go North; in fact go many places 
to ‘look-see’ and to broaden your horizon, 
but before leaving South Carolina be sure and 
buy a round-trip ticket—and hurry back!" 





The Wisdom of Acquainting Ourselves 
With Foreign Culture and Customs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an enlightening 
article from the Scientific American 
Bulletin which appeared in the May 14 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette pointing out the practical wis- 
dom of American representatives learn- 
ing and reasonably conforming to the 
different manners and customs of our 
foreign allies if we hope to successfully 
provide them with American leadership. 

The article follows: 

{From the Scientific American Bulletin] 

WatcuH Your MANNERS 


Having told almost everyone else how to 
do their jobs, scientists have finally gotten 
around to the domain of Emily Post, at least 
that part of her specialty concerned with the 
manners of Americans abroad. Like space 
and time, polite behavior, it seems, is a mat- 
ter of relativity. 

“Americans are shocked,” says Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Hall, former anthropologist of the 
State Department, now with American Uni- 
versity, “when they go abroad and discover 
whole groups of people eating with their 
fingers. Yet much of our ‘polite’ behavior 
is quite as disturbing to our foreign hosts.” 


EVIL EYE 


“When a public health film of a baby be- 
ing bathed in a bathinet was shown in India 
recently, the Indian women who saw it were 
visibly offended. They wondered how people 
could be so inhuman as to bathe a child in 
stagnant (not running) water. 

“Americans in Iran soon learn not to 
indulge themselves in their penchant for 
chucking infants under the chin and re- 
marking on the color of their eyes, for the 
mother has to pay to have the ‘evil eye’ re- 
moved. 

“We also learn that in the Middle East 
you don’t hand people things with your left 
hand, because it is unclean. In India we 
learn not to touch another person, and in 
southeast Asia we learn that the head is 
sacred.” 

SUCCESS OR FAILURE 

Now that the United States is committed 
to a prominent role in world leadership, the 
question of what constitutes polite behavior 
abroad increasingly spells the difference be- 
tween our success and failure in diplomatic 
missions. That is why the State Department 
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called upon social scientists for help. o 

frock coated specialists in Washington ed 
mindful of Miss Post’s statement, “There is 
not a single thing we do, or say, or Choose, o; 
use, or even think, that does not follow Z 
break one of the exactions of taste, or fac; 
or ethics of good manners—call it what yoy 
will.” 

“The State Department,” says pr. Hall 
“did not need an anthropologist to point on 
that it is insulting to ask a foreigner, ‘How 
much is this in real money?’ But technical 
advice can count heavily in the interpreta. 
tion of a culture’s unconscious aspects—th. 
things people do automatically without be. 
ing aware of the full implications of what 
they have done. To the Chinese, for in- 
stance, overloudness of the voice is asso- 
ciated with anger and loss of self-contro| 
Hence, whenever we Americans become really 
interested in something, the Chinese are apt 
to get the impression that we are angry.” 

Even our friends south of the border fing 
much of our behavior hard to take. Wel; 
brought up North Americans stand 18 to 2 
inches apart when they converse. Latins 
stand 10 to 13 inches, and when we back 
away, we give the impression of cold aloof. 
ness, according to Dr. Hall. 

DIFFERENT CULTURE 

“The embarrassment about intimacy in 
space applies also to the matter of addressing 
people by name,” he says. “As a rule we tend 
to stay on the ‘mister’ level too long. In 
addition, in the United States we use ‘Mr’ 
with the surname. In Latin America the 
first and last names are used together and 
senor (Sr.) is a title. Thus when one says, 
‘My name is Sr. So-and-So,’ it is interpreted 
to mean, ‘I am the honorable, his excellency, 
So-and-So.’ 

“It is no wonder that when we stand away, 
barricade ourselves behind our desks (usually 
a reflection of status) and call ourselves mis- 
ter, our friends to the south wonder about 
our so-called good neighbor policy and think 
of us as either high hat or unbelievably rude, 

“The role of the anthropologist in prepar- 
ing people for service overseas is to open their 
eyes and sensitize them to the subtle quali- 
ties of behavior in other people with a differ. 
ent culture.” 





H. R. 4627 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, I include a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Norma Burgess Moore, 
president, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Connecticut, Inc., with 
an enclosed petition. Under unanimous 
consent, I ask that the petition with the 
names of those signing it be also made 4 
part of the Recorp. 

The letter and petition follow: 

THE WoOMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION OF 
CoNNECTICcUT, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., May 25, 1999. 
Hon, Horace SEELEY-BROWN, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Here is the first In- 
stallment of petitions for the Siler bill, H. R. 
4627. These people are just as interested % 
if they had written you a letter. It is so easy 
to put off the letter writing. Certainly fac 
show that the liquor ads are encouraging 
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more or more young people to drink. This is 
jeading to serious lawless conditions. 

please study the facts on this problem and 
do what is best for all concerned. The poor 
fellows who land in jails and asylums have 
a right to their freedom, too, but alcohol 
nas ruined their lives. 

Best wishes and many thanks. Please re- 


cord these names in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
Sincerely yours, 
Norma Burcess Moore. 


Here are the names of 138 people in 
the second district who are interested 
in the Siler bill, H. R. 4627: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

since alcoholism, delinquency, and mental 

jJIness have become serious health problems, 


we, your constituents of Connecticut, ear- 


nectiy implore you to use the powers of Con- 
cress to get alcoholic-beverage advertising 
off the air and out of the channels of inter- 
state commerce and thus protect our people 


and the rights of States to prevent advertis- 
ing of commodities which have been declared 
unlawful by the rights of local option granted 
them under State law. 

Sadie C. Kimball, Eva E. Kimball, Scotland, 
Conn.; Marian H. Jones, Ida L. Sager, Sarah 
Louise Hadley, Melda S. Bailey, Canterbury, 
Conn.; Harold E. Kimball, Thomas E. Clark, 
Alice S. Clark, Violet Chesbro, Henry W. 
Clark, Helen B. Cary Clark, Rev. Parker 
Young, Bonnie Young, Charles H. Perry, Mil- 
dred E. Perry, Isabel Racicot, Harry P. Ches- 
pro, Daisy Meyer, Scotland, Conn.; Alice K. 
Willoughby, Margaret W. Robinson, Canter- 
bury, Conn.; Mrs. Lena H. Davis, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Hawkins, Dwight W. Ide, Emma L. 
Ide, Jessie W. Baldwin, Georgie B. Lee, George 
A. Thompson, Annie Hathaway Smith, Mrs. 
Ina M. Cross, Edwin T. Cross, Sr., Mrs. Mary 
M. Hanna, Mrs. Mary Avery Gates, Mrs. 
Bertha Gallup Dailey, Mrs. Mildred McLellan, 
Alice M. Davis, George M. Graves, Lottie R. 
Graves, Carrie R. Lyman, Walter R. King, 
Harriet M. King, Mrs. W. H. Hoar, Edna L. 
Russell, Shirley K. Putnam, Alice G. Kinney, 
Florence H. Lewis, Eva D. Ide, Austin M. An- 
dersen, Charles W. Graham, Irene R. Smith, 
Jeannette Andersen, Helen K. Broun, Ethel 
Woodward, Anna B. Spellman, Robert J. Sul- 
livan, Willimantic, Conn.; Nancy Garneau, 
Mansfield, Conn.; Audrey Hardwick, Char- 
lotte C. Woodward, Nettie H. Riggles, Emma 
Holmes, Phil Graham, Louise Ingraham, Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 

Elsie H. Pike, Stafford Springs, Conn.; 
Elsie G. Marsh, Miansfield Center, Conn.; 
Vida C. Weigold, Storrs, Conn.; Jane H. 
Aiken, Mansfield Center, Conn.; Julia S. 
Rankin, Warrenville, Conn.; Harriet Hod- 
field, E. L. Pendleton, G. B. Brendman, Arlene 
D. Payne, Wilbur M. Payne, M. L. Nichols, 
T. Arthur Barrows, Dorothy E. Johnson, 
Clare C. Kinney, Anne W. Buchanan, Mans- 
field Center, Conn.; Ada L. Renzi, Willi- 
mantic, Conn.; Harold F. Eisnor, Warren- 
ville, Conn.; S. M. V. Sandstrom, Rockville, 
Conn.; Ruth Eisnor, Warrenville, Conn.; 
Lilly W. Wilson, Storrs, Conn.; Robert E. 
Anderson, Rockville, Conn.; Marion O. John- 
son, Andover, Conn.; Arthur H. Arendt, 
Rockville, Conn.; Dorothy F. Kingsbury, An- 
dover, Conn.; D. Washburn, L. A. Benzinger, 


Amston, Conn.; B. Biggs, John D. Welhelon, 
Willington, Conn.; H. Raymond Pike, Stafford 
“prings, Conn.; ©. Kingsbury, Andover, 
Conn.; Mrs. W. C. Stiehl, Amston, Conn.; 
Mary E. Crouch, Mansfield Center, Conn.; 
Eleanor Forsythe, Storrs, Conn.; Maude M. 
Mitchell, West Willington, Conn.; Dorothy 


Anderson, Rockville, Conn.; Evelyn Mit- 
chell, Hebran. Conn.; Archie L. Blair, Mans- 
ee Center, Conn.; Marion D. Fredericks, 
hestnut Hill, Conn.; S. A. Renzi, Kenneth 
> siggs, Willimantie, Conn.; Ruth Sand- 
— Rockville, Conn.; Marjorie S. Eisnor, 
sin lyn, Conn.; Barbara B. Goodale, Walter 

rs, W. H. Goodale, Jr., Edwina Whitney, 
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Elizabeth W. Torrey, Storrs, Conn.; Ella N. 
Bruce, Alice J. Stearns, Norma B. Hawkins, 
Mansfield Center, Conn.; Marion T. Stearns, 
K. W. Herrick, Betty Herrick, Orva Palo, 
Gertrude Palo, Russell Slate, Storrs, Conn.; 
G. W. Buchanan, Jr., Fannie L. Anthony, 
Ralph E. Anthony, Mansfield Center, Conn.; 
Paul J. Comrie, Mystic, Conn.; Ernest H. 
Hotchkiss, Augusta M. Hotchkiss, Mildred J. 
Hotchkiss, Haddam Neck, Conn.; Lorraine 
H. Ellis, Edith M. Day, Grace D. Bevin, Sadie 
W. Guinan, Alice C. McCarroll, Helen H, 
Bevin, Florence Griggs, Mae Hall, Lillian K. 
Brooks, James B. Yee, Laura D. Yee, East 
Hampton, Conn.; George W. Babel, Haddam 
Neck, Conn.; Albert T. Ellis, East Hampton, 
Conn. 





Aluminum Companies Refusal To Sell 
to Independent Aluminum Fabricators 
Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the Government’s recent cutback 
of 150 million pounds of aluminum from 
the quota previously designated for the 
defense stockpile was to assist the inde- 
pendent users of aluminum, many of 
which face business disaster because of 
current shortages and the aluminum 
producers’ retention of most of their out- 
put for their own plants. In spite of 
this, Reynolds Metals Co., as well as 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., have 
refused to make their shares of the cut- 


back available in full to the inde- 
pendents. 
The Government entered into con- 


tracts a few years ago with both Reyn- 
olds and Kaiser whereby those com- 
panies promised to sell to the independ- 
ents certain amounts of aluminum pro- 
duced from new plants and facilities to 
be established with Government assist- 
ance. One intent behind those con- 
tracts was to protect the independent 
segment of the aluminum industry. In- 
stead of complying with this intent the 
companies are now claiming in effect 
that they are not required to sell the 
contract amounts to the independents if 
their normal pattern of sales to them 
equals or exceeds those amounts. This 
specious rationalization is in direct con- 
flict with what is commonly known to 
have been the intent and purpose of both 
the contracts and the cutback. 

The refusal of Reynolds to perform 
its duty will have a serious adverse effect 
upon the independents. Its policy is an 
anomalous one indeed in view of the fact 
that the Government enabled Reynolds 
after World War II to get started in the 
aluminum business by financial assist- 
ance, and, it should be noted, for the 
purpose of establishing competitive con- 
ditions in that industry. Yet, Reynolds 
now pursues policies which increase its 
control over the fabricating segment of 
the industry and thereby lessen appreci- 
ably ‘free competitive conditions. If 
such control as now exercised by Reyn- 
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olds, and the other primary producers as 
well, in aluminum fabrication is not 
altered, antitrust action must inevitably 
be the consequence. 

I have advised the Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration of my concern in this mat- 
ter and have requested them to take 
such action as will protect the noninte- 
grated users of aluminum and insure 
their receipt of the amount of aluminum 
intended by the cutback. 

My letter to the Reynolds Co. reads as 
follows: 

May 31, 1955. 
Mr. M4RION M. CASKIE, 
Executive Vice President, 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CASKIE: I am writing with refer- 
ence to your letter to me of May 2, 1955, and 
particularly with reference to the refusal 
ef the Reynolds Co. to sell to nonintegrated 
or independent users of primary aluminum 
the full increased supply of aluminum to be 
made available by the Government’s recent 
cutback of 150 million pounds in its stock- 
pile requirements. 

Unquestionably, a paramount considera- 
tion in the proposed stockpile cutback was 
an alleviation of the very serious shortages 
in primary aluminum facing the noninte- 
grated users. The Antitrust Subcommittee 
has received numerous complaints from the 
nonintegrated users and it is apparent that 
many in that independent segment of the 
aluminum industry face financial ruin if 
they are not to have greater access to the 
aluminum production of this country. 

Reynolds’ contracts with the Government 
require you to sell to the independents up 
to two-thirds of the aluminum produced 
from the expansion facilities recently de- 
veloped by the company in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. These con- 
tracts quite obviously contemplated that 
the independents would be benefited to the 
extent the Government did not take Rey- 
nolds’ production from the expanded facili- 
ties for stockpiling. It is equally obvious 
that the independents would be little bene- 
fited if you were to discontinue your pattern 
of sales to them prior to the expansion and 
substitute sales only in the amounts that 
were left after Government stockpiling. 
Thus, even if there were to be no stockpile 
demands during a particular period, two- 
thirds of your expanded facilities could 
hardly equal the amount formerly sold to 
the independents. And if the Government 
took the full amount of stockpiling, the in- 
dependents, under your theory, would be en- 
titled to nothing at all. 

You state in the penultimate paragraph 
of your letter that Reynolds has planned to 
sell to the independents an amount in excess 
of its contract requirements. An examina- 
tion of available data indicates the illusory 
nature of ycur position and the inequitable 
effect on the independents if it were to be 
accepted. In 1954, Reynolds sold to the in- 
dependents over 144 million pounds, or 72 
million for a 6-month average. Reynolds 
has sold or plans to sell for the first 6 months 
of 1955 a total of roughly 80 million, includ- 
ing the 41 million cutback amount allotted 
your company. Therefore, if there had been 
no cutback, you would sell to the independ- 
ents at the rate of 39 million for a period of 
6 months, appreciably less than the 1954 
amounts. 

Whatever the precise data may be there 
can be no doubt that Reynolds is not selling 
to the independents at the 1954 rate plus 
the recent cutbacks. Thus a paramount 
purpose of the proposed cutback will be de- 
feated and Reynolds will use for its own 
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purposes a substantial share of the released 
amount. 

It is my opinion that the action of Reyn- 
olds is most unwise in view of the effect 
which will result to the independent non- 
integrated users of aluminum and is a rather 
shortsighted policy, in which not all of the 
primary producers are in accord. The Alu- 
minum Co. of America, I understand, 
has agreed to sell the amount of the cutback 
applicable to them to the independents in 
addition to the amount they already had 
planned to sell. 

I have no alternative but to advise the 
proper representatives of the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization of my feelings in the matter. 


My letter of May 31, 1955, to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, as well as to 
General Services Administration, was as 
follows: 

May 31, 1955. 
Hon. ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLEMMING: I am enclosing a copy 
of a recent letter I wrote as chairman of 
the House Antitrust Subcommittee to the 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

The attitude of both Reynolds and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. with respect 
to the recent cutbacks from aluminum stock- 
piling is, of course, fully apparent to you, 
as are the theories by which they rational- 
ize this attitude. I wish to emphasize to 
you my concern in this matter. These com- 
panies should not be permitted to relegate 
to their own uses the aluminum cutback of 
150 million pounds as proposed last April. 
If the Government’s needs for defense pur- 
poses do not necessitate the stockpiling of 
that amount, then measures should be 
adopted to insure that the nonintegrated 
users get it. Reynolds and Kaiser should not 
be permitted by a jumbling of statistics and 
technicalities to acquire the metal for their 
own purposes to the detriment of an impor- 
tant segment of the aluminum industry. 

I trust that the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion will see to it that the assistance and 
protection intended for the independents by 
the contracts with the producers and by 
the proposed cutbacks will not be frustrated 
as will be the effect if Reynolds and Kaiser 
are not abruptly checked in their present 
actions. 





Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely editorial ap- 
pearing in the Worcester (Mass.) Dioce- 
san Catholic Free Press, issue of May 13, 
containing a forceful prayer for those 
who are called to the military service of 
our country. 

The article follows: 

ARMED Forces Day 

President Eisenhower, in the proclamation 
designating Saturday, May 21, as Armed 
Forces Day, emphasizes the proper place of 
armed forces in the life of a free people, a 
viewpoint that has remained unaltered, even 
by the almost constant warlike pressures of 
more than a decade. Calling to our atten- 
tion that “the Armed Forces of the United 
States have always served as an instrumen- 
tality of a free people who cherish peace and 
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security with honor” and that “the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are now engaged 
in undertakings designed to uphold and de- 
fend the free way of life, to maintain the 
peace and to ensure national security,” the 
President points out that the observance of 
Armed Forces Day provides an opportunity 
for enlarged “understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our national power for peace.” 

Together with focusing attention upon 
the abilities and technological advances of 
the Armed Forces, Armed Forces Day is an 
occasion of directing prayers to God on be- 
half of those who serve in our military. The 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board has incor- 
porated sentiments close to the heart of 
Americans in a prayer that serves as an ap- 
propriate reminder to ask God’s blessings 
upon those who serve us in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. The prayer follows: 

“God of all grace and glory accept our 
humble gratitude for all the boundless bless- 
ings expressed in the lives of all who have 
served our beloved country with loyalty and 
devotion so that the freedoms we cherish 
have been preserved for us. Thou alone 
knowest all the heroic and self-sacrificing 
deeds which they have performed. 

“On this day we remember all the person- 
nel of our Armed Forces before Thy throne 
of grace. Extend over these men and women 
who have answered the call of duty Thy 
protecting hand. Preserve and protect them 
that no harm or hurt befall them. Make 
them courageous and vigilant, granting them 
ability to perform their duties faithfully. 
Give them the assurance of Thy guidance 
and strength that they may serve according 
to Thy will. Keep them in honor and de- 
cency as they place themselves wholehearted- 
ly in the service of our country for its safety 
and protection that the blessings Thou 
wouldst have us enjoy may be preserved for 
generations yet unborn. 

“Finally, we beseech Thee, our gracious 
God, give Thine own leadership to those who 
occupy positions of responsibility that all 
our endeavors may be just and honorable. 
Give success to our undertakings in bring- 
ing to naught the forces of darkness and in 
maintaining a Nation which is striving to 
serve Thee. In Thy Name we pray. Amen.” 





Are We Abandoning Our Captured 
Fliers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a very pointed editorial 
written by Mr. John R. Alison, president, 
Air Force Association, which appeared 
in the June 1955 issue of Air Force, the 
magazine of American airpower. I want 
to congratulate Mr. Alison upon his fine 
approach to this matter. 


Mr. Alison writes in behalf of these 
men, all of whom remain prisoners of 
the Chinese Communists: 

Col. John K. Arnold, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Maj. William H. Baumer, Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Capt. Elmer F, Llewellyn, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Capt. Eugene J. Vaadi, Clayton, N. Y. 

Lt. John W. Buck, Armathwaite, Tenn. 
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Lt. Wallace L. Brown, Banks, Ala. 

T/Sgt. Howard W. Brown, St. Pay 
Minn. F 

A/1C Steve E. Kiba, Akron, Ohio. 


A/2C Harry M. Benjamin, Jr., Worth- 
ington, Minn. 
A/2C Daniel C. Schmidt, Scotia, Cali. 


A/2C John W. Thompson III, Orange 
Va. | 


Since Mr. Alison wrote his article, 4 
of the 15 captive fliers have been re- 
leased, but I see no reason for us to ex- 
tend thanks to the Communists—grate. 
ful though we may be to divine proyj- 
dence for the fliers’ safety—instead we 
should more vigorously press our de- 
mands for the release of all Americans 
held prisoners by the Chinese Reds. 

The editorial follows: 

Hore Is Nor ENovucH 


(By John R. Alison, president, Air Force 
Association) 


Last month, in this same space, we dis. 
cussed some of the problems which are fac- 
ing the men and women of our Armed Forces 
and, for understandable reasons, those of the 
Air Force in particular. Some of you may 
have noted what appeared to be a glaring 
omission in that editorial. 

No mention was made of one Air Force per- 
sonnel problem about which we feel most 
deeply, the terrible plight of the 15 unfor- 
tunate American Air Force fliers who have 
been languishing in Red Chinese prisons for 
as much as 244 years. 

I didn’t talk about the captured fliers last 
month because it appeared that it might do 
more harm than good. The conference of 
Asiatic nations at Bandoeng was scheduled to 
begin on the day the May issue of Air Force 
magazine came off the press. There was an 
optimistic feeling at the headquarters of the 
United Nations, in our State Departinent, 
and in the Pentagon that the time was ripe 
for Chou En-lai to make a magnanimous 
gesture of peaceful propaganda by offering to 
release our airmen as a possible gambit at the 
conference. 


Several factors combined to generate this 
feeling of optimism. For one thing, our 
State Department had granted permission for 
the 76 Chinese students being detained in 
this country to return to Red China if they 
wished. There had been an exchange of cor- 
respondence between Chou En-lai and the 
U. N. Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
which seemed to hold out some hope that 
the prisoners might be released. It was also 
reported that President Eisenhower had sug- 
gested, on a man-to-man basis, that General 
Zhukov of the U. S. S. R., as an old soldier 
himself, intercede personally on behalf of 
the captured fliers. And there were other 
straws in the wind which made it appear that 
a strong stand on the part of the Air Force 
Association at that particular time might 
upset a delicately balance apple cart. 

But Bandung has come and gone. And 
the American airmen are still counting the 
days and trying to remember what their 
loved ones look like. The only change in 
their status is the fact that the Chinese Red 
Cross has agreed to distribute relief parcels 
sent to the prisoners from their families and 
friends. Some saw in this a softening of the 
Communist Chinese attitude. But better- 
informed people tell me that this is more 
likely an easy way for the Chinese to get 
the prisoners equipped with warm clothing 
and food for a long, cold winter. So optim- 
ism has been replaced by pessimism. Even 
Mr. Hammarskjold, who has pursued negotla- 
tions in the patient manner of classic diplo- 
macy, acknowledged at a recent news con- 
ference that he was beginning to feel “a cel 
tain impatience.” 
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y’m sure I speak for all members of the 
Air Force Association when I say that "im- 
atience” scarcely begins to express our feel- 
Mes on the matter. I'm angry. The Air 
yorce Association is angry. The majority of 
the American people should be angry about 
tnis travesty on Justice and civilized inter- 
national conduct. 

just recently I attended the convention of 
the California wing of AFA, at Fresno. 
There the Ladies’ Auxiliary passed a resolu- 

» which was subsequently adopted by the 
entire convention. I think it expresses what 
I mean. Stripped of the “whereases,” here 


is the gist of it. 


Diplomatic efforts to release the fliers have 
cajled. The unjust imprisonment of our 
servicemen for political purposes is an in- 
yasion of human rights and an act of aggres- 
sion against the United States. The matter 
is corroding the moral fiber of our Nation 


and, if not corrected, cannot help but ad- 
versely affect the readiness of our young 
men to answer their country’s call. Since 
Soviet Russia has armed, equipped, and as- 
sisted Communist China in her acts of ag- 
cression, it is incumbent upon President 
Eisenhower to place the blame for this ag- 
vression where it belongs—upon Soviet Rus- 
a. The President, therefore, should take 
decisive action directly with the U.S. S. R. to 
obtain the release of these 15 airmen and all 
other United States servicemen now held in 
Red prisons. Further, the wives and mothers 
Nation are entitled to know what 
action their Government will take if their 
husbands and sons are imprisoned under 
similar circumstances in the future. 


This is pretty strong talk. But we've given 
the “sweet talk’ ’approach a good try over 
the past several months. It hasn't worked. 
That it hasn’t is no reflection on either the 
skill or the patience of our negotiators. But 
sitting down at a conference table without 
some bargaining alternatives is like going to 
an auction without any money in your 
pocket. You can bid like crazy but you can’t 
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buy anything. When the Red Chinese say 
No,” our negotiators have to back off and 
start all over again. 

I'm not in favor of using human lives to 
bargain with. Neither is our Government. 


We let the Chinese students go with no 
attached. We hoped this act would 
solidify our moral position and that world 
opinion might exert enough pressure on the 
Red Chinese to cause a shift in their atti- 
tude. We hoped that the efforts of the U. N. 
) would bear fruit. We 
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Secretary-General 
oped that the Bandoeng Conference would 
iorce a change. We have been living on hope. 
So have the imprisoned airmen. So have 
‘heir wives, their children, their parents. 
But hope is not enough. You can’t exist on 
definitely without faith. And surely the 
{ these men in all of us here at home 

ist be beginning to totter. 
(here used to be a saying on our western 
Uuer—"Talk’s cheap, Mister.” It was an- 
‘her way of saying, “Put up or shut up.” 
eems to me we're reaching that stage 
our maneuvering with the Communists. 
nub of the whole matter, the essence 
‘ the moral clash between democracy and 
tarianism, is distilled and exhibited in 
rocosm in the case of the 15 airmen, On 
ve one hand, we have a deep and basic be- 
‘ef in the innate dignity of the individual, 
the right of every man to “life, liberty, 
‘he pursuit of happiness.”” On the other 
nd we find a callous disregard of human 
vehts, with the individual subordinated to 
ae tyrannical whims of an all-demanding 
ase Fifteen lives—be they Russian, Chi- 
ae or American—mean nothing to the 
a But if we really believe in the 
aaa ae on which our nation was 
se then these 15 lives should mean 
hing to us. And if this all be true, 
“en hand wringing and palavering have 
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served their purpose and more drastic meas- 
ures are in order. 

Last fall, in my capacity as president of 
the Air Force Association, I wrote a letter to 
the President of the United States. I would 
like herewith to repeat the concluding por- 
tion of it as an indication that what we 
said then still goes: 

“We commend your interest in the release 
of these unjustly imprisoned American citi- 
zens and your public statements in this re- 
gard. We assure you that firm action to 
meet this critical situation will receive the 
support of the Air Force Association and, 
we believe, the support of other Americans.” 

The situation is still critical and firm ac- 
tion is still called for—the sooner the better. 





Memorial Day, Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered on the 
Memorial Day observance on Campag- 
none Memorial Common, Lawrence, 
Mass., with exercises in memory of those 
who served as soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines in defense of the Union, during 
the War of the Rebellion, followed by 
the traditional military parade to Belle- 
vue and Immaculate Conception Ceme- 
teries, where the dead of all other wars 
were honored. The exercises were jointly 
sponsored by American Legion Posts, 
Nos. 15 and 275, this year. 


With each passing year, we approach Me- 
morial Day with greater reverence. 

The boy who stood near one of those trees 
in 1938, 1925, or 1907, holding on to his 
father’s hand as he watched the uniformed 
veterans on Memorial Day, may be in the 
gallant company of the heroic dead whose 
sacrifices we honor in 1955. 

As each generation, in turn, grows up to 
defend the freedoms of our Nation. 

To die, if need be, winning time for us to 
help create a civilization that shall be worthy 
of all God’s children. 

On Memorial Day we put aside for a mo- 
ment the routine tasks that make our lives 
seem so small in meaning and in purpose. 

We think of the boy next door, who had no 
wealth, or fame, or position to protect, but 
who went forth in the splendor of his man- 
hood to give up his whole being that we 
might be spared for another chance. 

What inspired him with such faith and 
courage? 

Through home, and church, and school, he 
learned that the finest people are those who 
free themselves from the imprisonment of 
self. 

Who are not afraid to spend their energies, 
their minds, and their hearts, to make life 
just a little better than it was before. 

To our soldier dead, the bright, clean flag 
that they followed into battle, represented 
all the brave men who had gone before them; 
it spoke of their mothers and fathers who 
had provided opportunities for them in this 
new world; and it promised all the greatness 
yet to be, if Americans become fully awake 
to the responsibilities of freedom. 

Living each day, not only for material gain, 
but to extend our horizons in all directions, 
searching for the peace based on understand- 
ing and fellowship. 
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Every man has his shortcomings, whether 
he knows them or not. 

And the same applies to groups, to cities, 
States, and the Nation itself. 

We are aware of much that is cheap and 
shoddy in our way of life; of action for 
action’s sake with no constructive end in 
view. 

In our. dealings with other nations, we 
sometimes rush in with economic aid and 
military equipment, thinking that these two 
items will solve the whole problem, instead 
of trying to- understand the character and 
the culture of the nations that we are trying 
to befriend. 

Our impulsiveness leads us to expect quick 
results. 

This is a factor that we must also bear in 
mind during forthcoming negotiations with 
the Russian Communists, that could result 
in some lessening of international tensions. 

Whatever may be their long-range objec- 
tives, we can be sure that their present be- 
havior is prompted by necessity rather than 
a genuine desire for peace. 

Things are not going too well within the 
Communist Empire. 

This, plus the fact that the free world is 
steadily building its economic and military 
strength, as it applies the lessons of team- 
work, is responsible for the sudden change in 
tactics on the part of the Kremlin. 

Some Americans may jump to the false 
conclusion that the Communists have sud- 
denly reformed, forgetting the mousetrap 
plays that the Soviets employ to tempt na- 
tions into moves that will weaken and defeat 
them. 

Armed Forces Day, which was observed on 
May 21, stressed the theme of power for 
peace. 

It is that power which has made some im-~ 
pression on the Communists. 

It is a realistic force that they plan to 
undermine by the olive-branch technique, 
until such time as they can lull the free 
world into the careless mood where stealthy 
subversion may enslave us from within. 

While we are duty bound to examine every 
Soviet proposal that might, just might lead 
to a settlement of outstanding problems, we 
should look beyond the bait and guard our- 
selves against boobytraps. 

At no time ean we ever relax our vigilance. 

The menace in our time is communism. 

In the future it may come in another 
form; through our own worship of material- 
ism or indifference to problems right here 
at home. 

Having freedom is one thing; what we do 
with it is another. 

A spoiled child, wanting to have its way 
in all matters, believes that it is enjoying 
a special freedom. But that child grows up 
alone because it fails to show consideration 
for the rights of others. 

Just as no free people can live in isolation. 

We remember George Washington, who 
shared the suffering of his men during that 
bitter winter at Valley Forge. 

Abraham Lincoln, worried by a divided 
nation, the inhuman lot of the slaves, and 
the tragedy of brother fighting against 
brother that burdened his heart with 
anguish. 

Woodrow Wilson, leading the crusade to 
save democracy and to win the right of self- 
determination for all peoples. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, lifting the Nation 
and the world from despair by his confident 
leadership and his faith in the future. 

Behind these Presidents, supporting and 
inspiring them, were the millions of un- 
known Americans whose sacrifices we honor 
today. 

In every city and hamlet throughout the 
Nation we shall decorate their graves on this 
Memorial Day and in every year to come as 
long as man shall live. Not only in the 
cemeteries that carpet the western hills of 
our city, but in the bivouacs of the dead 
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from Concord to Korea; in the islands of 
the far Pacific; and along the hedgerows 
of France, that tenderly embrace the mortal 
remains of young Americans who fought and 
died in freedom’s name. 

Today we commune with them. 

Praying that we may live up to the high 
standards they have set before us. 

Heartened by the alert and every-ready 
pilots of our Strategic Air Command; by the 
soldiers and sailors who make tyrants hesi- 
tate to embroil the world in war. 

Hopeful, as we look at our schools where 
youngsters are learning those imperishable 
truths that will nourish the future. 

From university to scientific laboratory, 
from factory to market place, and in every 
activity, the eager American is pioneering, 
pressing forward to conquer poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and intolerance. 

Not for himself alone, but that all men 
shall benefit from progress. With the dedi- 
cation of a Dr. Salk, who freely offered his 
discovery to liberate parents and children 
in all lands from the fear and suffering of a 
dread affliction. 

Soldiers for peace as well as for war. 

Winning victories for mankind. 

In sadness, mellowed by pride, we mourn 
for our soldier dead because they gave up 
the great gift of life, to defend us. 

Wondering if we can ever justify their 
faith in us. 

Missing their unwavering courage that we 
need to overcome the dangers that challenge 
us the living. 

But wait, we do not have to reach back 
and recapture the past. 

Our heroic dead are not separated from 
us, in the ever-lengthening distance be- 
tween 1950, 1918, 1898, 1864, 1775. 

They are the invisible host of brave men 
who, having done their duty, encourage us 
to do ours, being closer to us than we realize. 

Freedom is not a passing experiment. 

Courage is never dated. 

On this Memorial Day we are aware of a 
precious heritage that lives and breathes 
in us. 

Thankful to God for having blessed our 
country with men who were unafraid to 
open the way on which we must follow 
through. 

Indebted to the valiant Americans who 
have not really gone and will never be for- 
gotten. 

Because they walk with us in spirit and 
forever. 





Protecting the Educational Opportunities 
of Our Young Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a protest from the Washington 
State Bar Association which I think 
merits the attention of the Members of 
the House. 

Recently in the Committee of the 
Whole House when we were discussing 
the Reserve manpower bill it was obvious 
Congress desires in peacetime if possible 
to protect the educational opportunities 
of our young men. Now I have a case 
in point which shows how rigid and ar- 
bitrary our military can be. 

Three graduating law students of the 
University of Washington who are at- 
tached to the District of Columbia Na- 
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tional Guard as Reserve officers applied 
for induction delay so they could take 
their bar examinations. They were or- 
dered to report June 15 and the exam- 
inations are to be given July 18, 19, and 
20. Their request was rejected and they 
were told either to report as ordered or 
to resign and be drafted. 

I certainly think the future careers of 
our young men should be considered. 
To me the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation is right, and I have urged the 
District National Air Guard to recon- 
sider its decision. My colleague from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Mack], 
in whose district one of the young men 
lives, has joined me in protesting and 
urging that a 60-day delay be given these 
three students in reporting for military 
service. We have pointed out that the 
Government already has an investment 
in their training which should be pro- 
tected, but more important they should 
be permitted to take their bar exams 
now rather than after they complete 
their military service. Otherwise their 
future careers may well be jeopardized. 





Debate Over Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Penn- 
sylvania is now in the midst of a raging 
battle over State tax policy—over how 
the State should raise the $400 million 
or more in additional revenues which 
are needed to meet the State’s require- 
ments, including many heavy obligations 
created for the new Leader administra- 
tion by its predecessors without the 
necessary accompanying revenue meas- 
ures to cover those new obligations. 


Gov. George Leader’s tax program is 
a most controversial one, and the debate 
over it is intense. The whole thing is 
very much up in the air. Under those 
circumstances, Mayor Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, has actively entered 
the debate and has urged adoption of 
the Leader program. 


Because of the interest among so many 
Members of Congress in the Pennsyl- 
vania fiscal problem and because of the 
fact that the same issues involved in 
the State tax debate also enter into the 
arguments over national tax policy, I 
believe the Members might be interested 
in Mayor Clark’s statement, issued on 
May 6, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MAYOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., 
ON LEADER TAX PROGRAM, May 6, 1955 

Opponents of the Leader tax program are 
gradually coming to admit that substan- 
tially increased taxes must be imposed by 
the present session of the legislature in 
order to enable the State government to 
render necessary services to the people of 
the Commonwealth. 

Three hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars of such taxes are required by mandatory 
increases in State expenditures imposed by 
the Duff and Fine administrations without 
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levying the taxes necessary to meet the 
future commitments of the State. 

The remaining requirements, totalling ap. 
proximately $190 million are requireq to 
bring our educational system, our hos- 
pitals and our care of the mentally i} up 
to decent minimum standards. The above 
figure also includes the money necessary for 
the Governor’s program to bring industry 
back to Pennsylvania and relieve drastic un- 
employment in the coal fields, in the Greater 
Philadelphia area and elsewhere. 

Opponents of Governor Leader's program 
are just not telling the truth when they 
assert that a general sales tax would impose 
an easier burden on the average Pennsy)- 
vania wage earner than the classified income 
tax recommended by the Governor. 

Sales tax advocates have been comparing 
the impact of the present 1 percent sales 
tax with the proposed income tax. This js 
an outright deception of the public. 

If a sales tax is to be imposed to meet 
revenue requirements it will have to be at a 
3% percent or 4 percent rate and must be 
imposed on sales of everything except take- 
home food. Such a tax would take far more 
out of the average pay envelope than a classi- 
fied income tax. 

Those students of taxation who believe in 
the principle of levying taxes on the basis 
of capacity to pay are nearly unanimously 
of the opinion that a graduated income with 
appropriate exemptions is a far fairer levy 
than a general sale tax which is of necessity 
regressive in its impact. The Leader tax 
plan is &s close as we can get to a graduated 
income tax under the present archaic con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. 

Of course, those who believe that wealth, 
whether inherited or earned, should be taxed 
no more heavily than wages will favor a 
sales tax; but that discredited theory was 
discarded by the Government of the United 
States as far back as 1913, when the first 
graduated income tax was imposed. 

It must be remembered that any tax on 
the necessities of life comes in the end out 
of the pay envelope of the worker who has 
no other funds with which to buy what he 
and his family need, 

I am sure that the wage earners of Penn- 
sylvania on sober reflection will agree that 
they will be better off under the Leader 
graduated income tax than they would be if 
those who seek to impose the heaviest bur- 
den on those least able to pay are able to 
reenact Governor Fine’s sales tax at 3 or 4 
times the original rate. 





Americans Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 88 years Memorial Day services have 
been conducted at the National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg. It has become one of the 
most solemn and traditional observances 
of the day. 

There were twa things about this year's 
ceremonies which were highlights to me. 
One was the voluntary presence in this 
essentially northern observation of the 
band of the Mount Vernon High School 
from Alexandria, Va. The other were 
the pertinent remarks of the principal 
speaker, the Honorable Harold E. Stas- 
sen. Under leave to revise and extend 
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remarks, I include the speech given 


py Mr. Stassen. 
MemorIAL DAY ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HaRoLp 

KE, STASSEN AT THE GeTTysBURG NATIONAL 

CEMETERY, MAY 30, 1955, ar 3:15 Pp. M. 

mr. President, Mrs. Eisenhower, Congress- 
man QUIGLEY, My fellow citizens assembled 
for this 88th memorial service at Gettysburg, 
Jam certain that every citizen joining in 
this vast assembly would wish me to express 
on their behalf a deep appreciation to the 
president and Mrs. Eisenhower for their 
presence and for the fact that their home 
address at Gettysburg has led to their at- 
tendance today at this memorial service 
initiated by President Lincoln. Today is an 
ison that will long be remembered in 


occas 
Gettysburg. 

Nearly 100 years ago President Abraham 
Lincoln, in words now an immortal part of 
our American heritage, helped to dedicate 


this final resting place for those who gave 
their lives during the first cruel days of July 
1963. Even as Lincoln spoke, our Nation was 
racked by a civil war; and the outcome of 
that tragic conflict was still uncertain. 

Today we know the ultimate victory. We 
know the brave men who paid the final price 
of freedom at this spot did not die in vain. 
Their cause survives. The principles they 
fought for have endured and prospered 
mightily. This Nation, under God, has not 
perished from the earth. This Nation, under 
God, has prospered and held freedom. 

It is fitting that each year a special time, 
Memorial Day, be set apart for us, the living, 
to pluck the mystic chords of memory lest 
we forget the meaning of the distant drums. 
Only a few survive who hearkened to the 
battle bugles call in Lincoln’s time, less than 
a platoon left who know the deeds of yester- 
day at first hand. For most of us the agon- 
izing struggles of the Civil War are but pages 
in a history book. 

Since those grim days other Americans, 
in other wars, in other lands, have fought— 
and many died—-that liberty might live. 
The names of far-Off battlefields twist our 
tongues—alien places undreamed of by those 
who lie in this hallowed earth. Yet, no mat- 
ter what the changes—in time, or place, or 
weapons—the fundamental cause for which 
America has fought remains the same: Free- 
dom. 

So all may know that if need be we will 
fight again in freedom’s cause, we bear today 
a great and heavy load of arms. Our part- 
ners overseas do the same. We have watched, 
too often in the recent past, a tyrant’s armies 
move, first attacking weaker nations close 
at hand and then, emboldened by aggres- 
sions seeming triumph eventually attack- 
ing us. 

We have learned this lesson: A world not 
safe for little nations is not secure for big 
ones. Until the immoral law of force gives 
way to the force of moral law, those who 
love and cherish liberty must have power to 
deter its deadly foes. 

Liberty is not guarded by arms alone; it 

survives and flourishes through the spirit— 
the dedicated lives of those who know that 
liberty is worth its price. Should that price 
be patriot’s blood and women’s tears, let 
knowledge of this fact be more than sor- 
row. Man was born to be free; and will for- 
ever strive forward to fill this destiny. 
‘ Therefore, with courage and with sober 
tope, under the inspiring leadership of the 
how President, let us take up our great 
unfinished work, Upon the principles of lib- 
My and justice for all, we can, with pa- 
— and with perseverance, build up a 
a trust among all nations. Thereby 
... vation under God, working in faith 
a ane with our partners across the seas, 
a rn t the noblest monument that could 
to ¢d to those we honor here this day: A 
“ss MOnument of peace and freedom. 
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Free Trade and Free Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal on 
the subject of free trade: 

FREE TRADE AND FREE ACTION 


Since 1934 the broad effort of this Govern- 
ment has been to reduce American tariffs in 
return for comparable concessions from oth- 
er nations. That is the purpose of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and its successive exten- 
sions. 

Since 1948 the principal instrument of 
this purpose has been the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, discussed by Mr. 
Clark in adjoining columns this morning. 

This effort, it seems to us, is unexception- 
able. The broad purpose of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act is healthy, and we have no quar- 
rel, in principle, with the GATT approach to 
it, which is mainly getting a lot of nations 
together for tariff negotiations. Now, how- 
ever, the administration wants Congress to 
give it authority to join an Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. This would formal- 
ize GATT and establish a permanent staff 
and a Director to administer it. A machine 
would, in effect, be transformed into a 
pseudoregulatory global agency. 

The request to authorize membership in 
OTC raises some serious questions. Is it 
necessary for the purposes of the Trade Act 
and GATT? Evidently not. GATT has func- 
tioned these 7 years, and OTC would confer 
no powers to negotiate tariffs or change trade 
rules not already enjoyed by national repre- 
sentatives meeting at GATT conferences. 

More important, is it altogether wise for 
Congress to endorse GATT, which would be 
the effect of authorizing OTC? The way 
it is now, the very provisional nature of 
GATT gives this country considerable flexi- 
bility. If it decides that circumstances war- 
rant a return to strictly bilateral dealings, 
or if it thinks up a better way than GATT, 
it can bow out without causing an interna- 
tional furor. 

This flexibility also applies to the rules 
which the GATT nations try to draw up for 
themselves. Because of conflicting national 
interests, these rules are full of exceptions. 
The United States got, at the last GATT 
meeting, a waiver permitting it to discrimi- 
nate against farm imports in accordance 
with its domestic farm price-support legis- 
lation. But the other nations knew that if 
they did not grant the waiver the United 
States would act as though they had any- 
way; there is nothing really binding about 
the rules of GATT in its present provisional 
state. 

Solemnize GATT through congressional 
approval of OTC, however, and you get a 
different emphasis, if not something more. 
It is much more difficult to withdraw from 
a formal international bureaucracy than it 
is to give up a machine which is merely one 
machine among others. 

It is also more difficult in that situation 
to disregard GATT rules which may conflict 
with domestic statutes. We do not happen 
to admire the farm price support legisla- 
tion, but we very much admire the right 
of Congress to pass such laws as the Cone 
stitution permits and it sees fit. If Con- 
gress blesses GATT it may feel logically and 
morally bound not to pass laws in conflict 
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with GATT and to revoke existing ones that 
conflict. We do not contend this would 
necessarily happen, but it would be rather 
Silly, to say the least, if Congress were to 
approve GATT in effect and proceed to vio- 
late its rules. 

Now it is true that Congress has dele- 
gated limited tariff and trade powers to the 
Executive through the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
But for Congress to authorize OTC would 
be to put up one more fence between the 
Congress and its control of trade policy. 
Perhaps the practical results would not be 
important. But they could be far-reaching. 

We should, indeed, continue to work for 
freer international trade through the pres- 
ent machinery of GATT or however seems 
best within the meaning of the Trade Act. 
But we should not kid ourselves that the 
goal is advanced by joining one more global 
bureaucracy. And we should be very chary 
of sacrificing, in our pursuit of freedom of 
trade, our freedom of action, 





Dark Skies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in 1922, 
Dr. You Chan Yang, the present Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, re- 
ceived his M. D. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity at the same time I received my 
S. T. B. from the same institution. 

Of course, we were not classmates, but 
we were schoolmates and lived in the 
same dormitory on Beacon Hill in old 
Boston. During the years as students at 
that great institution of learning, we be- 
came warm and steadfast friends. Since 
our graduation the years have brought 
us even more closely together, and our 
friendship has ripened into a priceless 
treasure. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following address on Dark 
Skies, which was delivered by Dr. Yang 
before the Associated Dinner Clubs of 
Lubbock, Tex., on May 3, 1955. No com- 
ments from me are at all necessary, be- 
cause the address speaks eloquently for 
itself, delivered by a fine Christian gen- 
tleman and by a real world statesman. 

Dark SKIES 
(Text of address given by Dr. You Chan Yang, 

Korean Ambassador to the United States, 

before the Associated Dinner Clubs of 

Lubbock, Tex., on May 3, 1955) 

My dear American friends, I do not wish to 
appear gloomy, especially in a State where the 
opposite of gloom is the rule—both weather- 
wise and mentalwise. Here in this vast land 
of Texas, where you people laugh at difficul- 
ties and where “the impossible takes just a 
little bit longer,” it is natural for a visitor 
to take inspiration from you. And, in my 
many visits to Texas, especially when the 
Communist war seemed to be going against 
us in my faraway country of Korea, I have 
taken and been grateful for the inspiration 
to which I have just referred. 

Nor am I gloomy today, but I do want to 
sound a warning of dark skies tocome. The 
Communists are in the process of giving the 
free world another runaround. They have 
started another talkathon, and will they, at 
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a time of their own choosing, when we may 
be off balance, end the words-with another 
blood-drenched Korea or Indochina? 

Most of my people—the most beaten-up 
and battered people in the world today—are 
realistic enough to believe that is precisely 
when the Communists will try to do so. I 
join them in this belief. I join them be- 
cause I have some familiarity with the tac- 
tics of the Communists. 

COMMUNIST TACTICS 


I have had to study their tactics from the 
ill-fated truce in Korea, to the ill-fated 
Geneva Conference, the Conference at Ban- 
dung and now the beginnings of the trap 
I fear Chou En-lai is setting. 

Should the time ever arise when those of 
us in the free world could rely on a Com- 
munist’s promise or pledge, I might have to 
change my mind. But I cannot visualize 
that day as yet. 

Communism thrives on tensions and since 

he end of World War II—10 years ago—the 

Communists have created one tension after 
another. They have brought disruption to 
many parts of the world. They have caused 
the greatest armaments race in the history 
of mankind. They have shown a total dis- 
regard for the rights of the individual and a 
complete contempt of freedom and liberty, 
as we know the blessings of each. They have 
done this with a scorn of the Nation which 
saved their skins, for Soviet Russia would 
have gone down the river had it not been 
saved by American military and economic 
aid. 

So, I think I should tell you the objectives 
of Chou En-lai as I see them. After all, he 
is acting in concert with Soviet Russia and 
the word “peace” will figure in all his propa- 
ganda, and here are the four objectives of a 
“Red peace.” 


THE FOUR OBJECTIVES 


First, he will insist on the evacuation of 
Quemoy and Matsu Islands by the Nation- 
alists so the Communists may take them over 
intact. 

Second, he will ask for a 5-year trustee- 
ship for Formosa and the Pescadores; 

Third, he will demand for Red China a 
membership in the United Nations and a 
seat on the Security Council; and 

Fourth, he will call for American recog- 
nition of Communist China. 

Now, if you will ponder these objectives, 
you will see for yourself what, if they are 
attained, they will lead to. 

In my opinion, they will produce a sit- 
uation where Communist domination of the 
Far Pacific will be an established fact. That 
would and could mean an easy way wherein 
the Reds could complete their conquest of 
Indochina, as well as Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, and the rest of the vital rice bowl of 
southeast Asia. It could mean that Hong 
Kong would hang like a ripe plum. 

It could also mean that Japan would be 
open to Communist conquest, but one of 
the disturbing things to the anti-Commu- 
nist Asiatics is the manner in which the 
Japanese are presently playing footsie with 
Moscow and are showing anxiety for Com- 
munist trade, so that we Koreans, at least, 
continue to regard Japanese activities in 
this connection with a great degree of sus- 
picion. 

I do not believe that a single gain has 
resulted from these interminable talk-feasts 
with the enemy, and I am fearful that the 
same statement will apply to the one just 
concluded at Bandung. 

This conference, as you know, was attended 
not only by Communists, but neutralists, 
too. 


The three main topics of discussion were: 
First, colonialism; second, racial problems; 
and third, economic aid. 

A LOOK AT COLONIALISM 

Let's look at colonialism because one of 

the main Communist charges is that the 
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United States is guilty of colonialism. Now, 
how can they make this charge against a 
country which has to its record the granting 
of freedom to other peoples? Cuba is a 
free and independent island nation today 
because your sons fought for her freedom. 
The same is true of the Philippines. The 
same is true of my own country of Korea. 
Nor are these all. When the then big pow- 
ers were practicing colonialism at the turn 
of the century and attempting to carve up 
bits of China—the very same China that 
is in the hands of the Reds today—the 
United States said, “We want no territory 
in or from China.” You did even more. 
The indemnity you received as the result of 
the damage you suffered during the Boxer 
uprising—did you keep it? You did not. 
You made it a fund so that hundreds and 
hundreds of young Chinese students could 
receive an education in America. 

But, my dear American friends, there is a 
form of colonialism existing today, but you 
did not hear it discussed very much at 
Bandung. It is the colonialism—and the 
very worst kind—which Soviet Russia is 
practicing upon her satellites. It already 
has ended the Baltic nations; it has taken 
a large portion of heroic Finland; it has 
engulfed Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, east- 
ern Germany, and so on. 

It is rapidly growing colonialism. It has 
most of north Korea under its tyrannical 
control, as it has half of Indochina. 

Take their second point—racial problems. 
The civilized world has a growing realiza- 
tion of the doctrine of “live and let live.” 
When your mighty military machine came 
almost at once to our assistance, you didn’t 
take time off to debate that the sun of our 
climate had, down through the ages, given 
us a slightly different complexion than yours. 
That also was not a factor in your dealings 
with the Filipino people, nor with the 
Cubans. 


Racial problems at Bandung were a sub- 
ject on that agenda and many of those at- 
tending delegations learned that the sub- 
ject was on the agenda for one purpose—to 
spread hate—Communist hate. 


WILL USE ANY WEAPON 


But there is no consistency to either the 
moves or the arguments of the out-and-out 
Communists. They seek the enslavement of 
the entire world and they will grab any 
weapon, fair or foul, that they think will ald 
their evil purpose. 

Now, let me take up the third point— 
economic aid. 

Will you tell me what was the point of not 
inviting the United States to the Conference? 
Isn’t this the country that has given the rest 
of mankind more economic aid than any 
other? Why, Soviet Russia, while the war 
was on and until we all got hep to what the 
men in the Kremlin were up to, was the 
recipient of more than $11 billion of military 
and economic aid from America. 


Chou En-lai, as expected, dominated the 
Bandung Conference, and most of the head- 
lines were his. 

If he wishes to relax tensions, as he con- 
tends, why does he not first release the 
American fliers in Chinese prisons? Why 
does he not release his other prisoners of the 
United Nations? Why does he not release 
the thousands of Koreans he still holds in 
custody? 

Why does he not withdraw his army from 
North Korea and his millions of settlers from 
my country? 

Why does he not permit the United Na- 
tions to hold free elections in North Korea 
instead of virtually casting it in the role of a 
belligerent? Why does he circumscribe the 
free world members of the Neutral Nations 
Commission, so it is forbidden to make any 
adequate check of the military buildup in 
violation of the armistice throughout North 
Korea? 
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The Chinese Communists, since the armi 
tice in Korea, have violated its terms ~ 
after time. They have built 50 jet airfields 
Underground hangars have also been built 
and are filled with more than 500 jet planes 

Another charge which Chou En-laj a 
tinues to make is American interference in 
Asiatic affairs. Nothing was said about 
“American interference” by ANy Chinese 
source during the war when the Japanese 
were riding roughshod, with their usual cruel 
military tactics, over most of China. As a 
Korean, I can say “give me more American 
interference.” It is good for my Country 
just as it has been good for the rest of the 
world, because American interference, as I 
have pointed out, means freedom and when 
freedom is achieved it means American mij. 
tary withdrawal and noninterference in any 
other nation’s affairs. 


KOREA'S PLEDGE 


My people will give their last drop of blooq 
for freedom and against appeasement. We 
take seriously what your own great Patrick 
Henry stood for when he said, “Give me lip. 
erty or give me death.” We believe that when 
freedom is endangered any place it is en. 
dangered every place. 

Our ancient capital of Seoul lies only an 
8-minute flight from the enemy, but neither 
my grand old president, Syngman Rhee, nor 
my people who have responded to his inspir. 
ing leadership, fears this as much as we fear 
that good men and women of the free world 
will permit themselves to be taken in by 
obvious propaganda, crafty promises that 
never will be fulfilled, and the downright 
lies of the Communists. 

The solution of this ideological struggle 
cannot be found in retreat, nor confusion 
nor timidity, but it is in the words of your 
own Thomas Jefferson: ‘Freedom is for those 
strong enough and willing to fight for it.” 

There were at Bandung, I will admit, na- 
tions which subscribe to Mr. Jefferson's 
statement. Turkey, for instance, whose 
soldiers fought magnificently in Korea. The 
Republic of the Philippines was another. 
Thailand, a third, and it is not my intention 
nor desire to portray Bandung as a failure, 
I am an Asiatic. But it is my desire to im- 
press upon you that if this happens in the 
future—namely, that the conference was 4 
springboard for further Red promises and 
trickery in further futile talks, then it may 
justly be called just another Geneva. There 
were lots of free nations on hand in Geneva, 
yet look what happened. Half of Indochina 
went into the ashcan, and more than 10 mil- 
lion of our kind of people went behind the 
Iron Curtain. They didn’t want to go, but 
the inability of our side to work as a unit 
against an enemy who knows the effective- 
ness of unit operation, permitted them 
pass into slavery. 


REASON FOR BITTERNESS 


There may be more than a trace of bitter- 
ness in some of my remarks here today. But 
if the Communists racked up more than 
2 million casualties, both civilian and mill 
tary, in Texas, wouldn’t the rest of you be 
bitter, too? Supposing they were responsible 
for 300,000 widows? And more than 200,000 
war orphans? Supposing they had been up 
and down what would be a relatively small 
space in Texas (I’m talking about the size of 
my country) and back and forth across it 99 
that you would have to say, “Fifty of ou 
fifty-five cities are missing”, I don’t have 
ask you how you would feel about it. 

No, my friends, too many Texans fought 
alongside us in Korea and fought so mag- 
nificently that I know the answer. 

Well, I am sometimes asked just what are 
the aims of the Korean people, now that the 
armistice, which we did not approve in the 
first place, is so long in effect. 

I tell questioners that, having been the 
first nation to suffer the ravages of Com 
munist aggression—and the skill to kill ad: 
vances very rapidly in this modern world— 
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1 tell them we want peace as much as any 


ople in the world. 
Pat I also tell them we want our country 
reunited and the invader out. 


If this can be achieved by peaceful means, 





we are all for it. If it cannot be. achieved by 
peaceful means, we are in favor of warlike 
means. 
PRESENT SITUATION 
our situation right now is very much like 
a man whose house has been broken into by 
a desperate criminal. The latter is in pos- 
session of one part of the house. The owner 
and his family are in another. But in the 
part the criminal has, there are also other 
members of the owner's family. 
What should be done under the circum- 


stances? The owner, let’s say, orders the 
criminal out. That’s peaceful means. The 
criminal refuses to leave and says, “No, but 
let’s sit down and negotiate.” 

Now, if you know that someone is a crimi- 
nal, a proven criminal right before your 
eyes, you know what chances you’d have of 


negotiating with him. That’s the terrible 
tragedy of my divided country today, and 
I'll repeat the plea President Rhee made, 
when he felt the war in Korea—after we 
learned armistice moves were on—could be 


won by Korean alone, and the plea was this: 

“Give us guns and save your sons!” 

We're willing to go it alone to the very 
end of the line because we know that peace 
and honor are inseparable, just as are en- 
slavement and dishonor. 





Cuts Weaken United States Information 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on previous occasions I have stressed the 
importance to our country in making 
more readily available the classics of 
American democracy to the people of the 
world. The fact is that we are being 
outstripped by the Soviet, which has 
filled the bookstalils in many countries 
with many cheap editions of Communist 
works. Meanwhile the classics of our 
own democracy that have been the 
source of inspiration to Americans of 
Many generations have not been trans- 
lated into other languages and issued in 
cheap editions available to the masses. 

I am extending my remarks at this 
Point to include an article by Roscoe 
Drummond in the Chicago Sun-Times 
of May 29, 1955, which I recommend to 
the careful reading of my colleagues, 
The article follows: 


Curs WEAKEN UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 
es ‘SHINGTON.—Two news events of the last 
: W days will take on more meaning if they 
are brought together and looked at simul- 
taneously, They are these: 
peloscow—Soviet propaganda unabated: 
spite a cascade of soothing words about 


the €asing of international tensions, there is 
any letup in the campaign of anti- 
an propaganda, 


Washington—c 
eee : ongress 
USIA budg 6 


NO sign of 
Americ 


urged to slash 
et one-third: Senate committee 
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weighs proposals for sweeping cutbacks of 
America’s overseas information program. 

To me it just doesn’t make sense to hack 
away at the United States Information 
Agency budget in light of the kind of world 
that exists today. It would be better to fold 
it up entirely and give the Communists a 
clear field than for Congress to keep heckling 
it and shackling it with reduced appropria- 
tions. 

I do not at all suggest that the Informa- 
tion Agency has never put out a propaganda 
dud. Nor do I suggest that Congress should 
not scrutinize the professional skill and com- 
petence of the United States information op- 
eration. What I do suggest is that instead 
of trying to find ways of damping the zest 
and spirit of USIA and curtailing it almost 
year after year, Congress ought to encour- 
age—even compel—the administration to 
come up with even more practical, concrete, 
imaginative, and resourceful ways of utiliz- 
ing a larger budget. 

The United States Information Agency 
budget for fiscal 1953 was $123 million. It 
was cut to $78 million for fiscal 1954, and to 
$77 million for fiscal 1955. For the coming 
year the USIA asked Congress to approve a 
budget of $88,500,000 and the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already reduced it to $80 
million. This is supposed to cover the whole 
worldwide Voice of America broadcasts plus 
motion pictures, press service, libraries, ex- 
hibits—everything. 

And what is the USIA—with $80 million, 
or even $123 million—up against? In France 
alone the Communist expeditures, mostly for 
propaganda, run approximately $150 million 
@ year, and in Italy about $48 million. The 
total propaganda budget, internal and ex- 
ternal, of the U. 8S. S. R., its satellites, and 
China, for 1953 is estimated to be over $3 
billion. It is impossible to separate foreign 
propaganda from the enormous amounts 
spent by Communist countries to propagan- 
dize their own people, but cut it any way you 
want and it still adds up to a massive op- 
eration that the USIA is up against. 

In at least one instance, however, direct 
comparison between the United States and 
the Soviet propaganda effort is measurable. 
The Soviet Union spends approximately the 
equivalent of $230 million on radio broad- 
casts outside its own borders. The total bud- 
get for the Voice of America for fiscal 1956 is 
approximately $18 million. The Kremlin 
puts nearly 13 times as much into the Voice 
of Moscow outside its borders as this coun- 
try puts into the Voice of America. Should 
not Congress be asking why America is not 
doing more—and better? 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator HaypEN 
(Democrat, Arizona), is now being urged by 
some to lop another $29 million off the rela- 
tively puny USIA budget. The biggest sin- 
gle proposed economy is to abolish the 
press service, which today literally gets the 
United States thousands of columns of news 
coverage which would not otherwise be 
printed. The argument behind this proposal 
is that the USIA press service is not needed, 
because the American wire services—AP, UP, 
and INS—are the most complete of any na- 
tion on earth. 

Right but irrelevant. There are thousands 
of newspapers, in a large number of coun- 
tries where Communist propaganda is most 
pervasive and virulent, which cannot afford 
the United States commercial services. Ob- 
viously the USIA cannot afford to leave the 
field to Tass. 

Proposed economies in the USIA budget 
which rest on such false premises are not 
economies at all. They are proposals to dis- 
mantle the information program at a time 
when it is most needed. 

Conceivably the Communists may be ready 
to lay aside the cruder tactics of aggression in 
the cold war, but there is no evidence that 
they are going to lay aside aggressive propa- 
ganda. 


Limiting the Powers of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a proposal in Congress to reduce 
personal taxes by a meager $20 a head 
was called fiscal irresponsibility. That 
was true because of worse fiscal irrespon- 
sibility by Congress for more than 20 
years right up to this minute. It has 
been making appropriations for grants- 
in-aid, loans, subsidies, and gifts. It 
has authorized spending, borrowing, and 
running deficits that make the proposed 
reduction in taxes impossible—irrespon- 
sible. During the fiscal year 1956 the 
Federal Government expects to spend 
about 20 percent of its budget on domes- 
tic programs with so-called economic 
and social objectives. Included in these 
programs are aids to agriculture, aids 
to business, aids to veterans, aids to ten- 
ants and homeowners, aids to labor and 
other programs providing general eco- 
nomic or social benefits. The total for 
these programs according to the Tax 
Foundation is $12% billion. It takes at 
least 1,400,000 Federal employees to op- 
erate our extraneous, unconstitutional 
functions of government. They cost in 
salaries and other overhead more than 
$6 billion. Nine hundred thousand em- 
ployees could perform all the legitimate 
constitutional nonmilitary functions of 
government—and do a better job. 


Americans are quick to express their 
displeasure of and opposition to the 
Communist concept of state ownership 
of land and resources. They would con- 
sider any comparison between our coun- 
try and Russia as odious and tantamount 
to treason. But a look at the facts will 
show that such a comparison is possible 
and that the only difference is one of 
method and degree. It is common 
knowledge that in the last 15 years this 
inflation, which is directly attributable 
to reckless and irresponsible fiscal prac- 
tices of the Federal Government, has 
decreased by 50 percent the value of our 
dollar assets, bank deposits, Government 
bonds, insurance policies, and social- 
security claims. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power to so devalue the 
worth of our money, it can be said that 
the Government has confiscated one- 
half of every dollar earned and owned 
by every American. In the early days 
of the New Deal the Federal Govern- 
ment confiscated every ounce of gold 
that was being used or to be used as 
the medium of exchange. Future own- 
ership of gold was declared a crime, and 
payment of obligations in gold was for- 
bidden. Taxes, hidden and direct, re- 
quire a third of our individual income. 
More than half of the net income of 
corporations is taken. The Federal Gov- 
ernment owns about 25 percent of the 
land area of the United States. In addi- 
tion are all the Government housing 
projects and some 2,500 business prop- 
erties estimated at about $50 billion. 
Add to this the electrical-power projects 
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that will soon produce a fourth of our 
power. Add to this irrigation projects 
of $214 billion. Then there is the Gov- 
ernment insurance business, impossible 
to estimate, insuring farmers against 
crop failures, workers against unem- 
ployment, orphans, widows, and old 
people against want. Along with in- 
numerable other controls and regula- 
tions, the Federal Government exercises 
such compulsions as to fix wages ac- 
cording to the judgment of that Govern- 
ment. Farmers are instructed from 
Washington what crops are to be planted 
and what the extent of the harvest shall 
be. In recent times the Government has 
determined the rent a landlord should 
charge and the profits a business could 
make. This was accomplished by spe- 
cific controls in addition to the taxing 
power which deprives the owner of his 
rights to property and his disposition of 
the same. Through the _ borrowing 
power the United States Government 
has mortgaged every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation to the extent of over 
$1,700, or a total of $285 billion, and 
entered into other contingent obligations 
estimated at $244 billion, many of which 
are not on the books and not yet de- 
terminable. 

Thus, what the Federal Government 
does not own outright, which is com- 
munism, it regulates and controls, which 
is socialism, American variety. So far 
as the individual is concerned, there is 
little difference between taking owner- 
ship of property and taking control of 
it. What value does property have to 
a man if he cannot manage it or enjoy 
the fruits of it or dispose of it as he sees 
fit? 

The conclusion is inescapable, that the 
Government, through its outright tak- 
ing, taxing, regulatory and controlling 
powers, has confiscated and transferred 
to itself at least one-half of the value of 
all private property in the United States. 
This is obviously a conservative estimate. 
When income is taken up to 92 percent, 
or 91 percent as at present, by Govern- 
ment that means individual responsi- 
bility to manage ourselves and our prop- 
erty is suspended. 

Something has to be done about it. Or 
we shall have unlimited governmental 
irresponsibility in the management of 
our affairs permanently fastened upon 
us 


Indeed, is it not a fact that any peo- 
ple who tolerate mere men exercising 
unlimited powers over them have be- 
come themselves temporarily irrespon- 
sible? No sensible organization of men 
turns loose its officers to do anything 
they like and spend whatever they 
please. Their powers are always speci- 
fied and limited in scope and spending 
to carry out the stated purposes of the 
organization. Congress is in that ridicu- 
lous position of being unlimited in func- 
tions and spending power. 

Do we need another decade—even 
another day—to demonstrate that Con- 
gress is incapable of correcting its own 
helplessness without the people’s help? 

Much of our trouble stems from the 
Marxian system of taxation established 
by Congress. With its heavy progressive 
income tax and its confiscatory death 
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tax, this system is fast driving us into 
complete socialism. 

As a means of eliminating this evil, 
Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN and Con- 
gressman CHAUNCEY W. REED have intro- 
duced in the Senate and House an 
amendment to the Constitution limiting 
the power of Congress to tax incomes, 
inheritances, and gifts—Senate Joint 
Resolution 23 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182. 

Congressman Reep, when he intro- 
duced the amendment in the House on 
January 3, 1955, summarized its provi- 
sions as follows: 

First. As to income taxes: The amendment 
limits income taxes on both individuals and 
corporations to a maximum rate of 25 per- 
cent, but permits Congress by a vote of three- 
fourths of the Members of each House to 
exceed that rate provided the top rate does 
not exceed the bottom rate by more than 
15 percentage points. For example, if the 
bottom rate were 20 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate 
does not exceed 25 percent, however, there 
is no restriction at all on the bottom rate. 
It could, for instance, be 1 percent or one- 
half of 1 percent. Subject to the foregoing 
limitations, the rates on corporate incomes 
may vary from those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: The amend- 
ment gives to the States the exclusive power 
to impose death and gift taxes. 


The Reed-Dirksen proposal recognizes 
some basic first principles that the 
Marxian tax system we now have does 
not. First, there is a point of diminish- 
ing returns in the collection of taxes. 
Low rates may produce more revenue 
than high rates. Second, the great bulk 
of income taxes in a progressive rate 
system is collected from the lowest tax 
brackets; and, third, that as between 
separate governmental taxing units, the 
one closest to the people can perform 
most efficiently and economically. 

The first principle is best illustrated 
by the use of Henry Ford as an example. 
In 40 years Mr. Ford’s fortune increased 
from $1,000 to $1 billion. If the Ford 
Motor Co. had been subjected to a 50- 
percent income tax during that 40-year 
period it could never have come into 
existence. We have proved to the world 
that mass-produced, low-per-unit-cost 
products yield more profits and pay more 
taxes than high-per-unit costs and high 
rates of taxes. 

To illustrate: During the 1920’s the 
high World War I tax rates were dras- 
tically lowered. The following table 
shows that although maximum rates 
were lowered and personal exemptions 
increased the revenue yield was greater: 








Total internal- | Maximum | Personal 


Year revenue col- rate exemp- 
lections (percent) tions 
iin cintaniaeleninis $2, 584, 140, 000 40 $2, 500 
SE cincuateoanemn 2, 836, 000, 000 24 3, 000 
DON cncaccndies 2, 865, 863, 000 24 3, 500 
SD ania: ances 2, 939, 054, 000 20 3, 500 
EDR scaccagmen. 3, 040, 146, 000 20 3, 500 
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The reason for this is obvious. The 
great bulk of revenue comes from the 
first and lowest bracket of the income 
taxpayers. About 85 percent of all taxes 
collected comes from the lowest bracket, 
viz. the 20-percent bracket. Only 3 per- 
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cent, or about $2 billion, is provided y 
rates in excess of 34 percent. ’ 

It is obvious from the foregoing tha 
if the Government continues to requir. 
large revenues, the lowest income pro. 
ducers will be required to provide by fa 
the greatest share of taxes, 

Real relief can be effected only by 
drastically reducing expenditures or py 
reducing the higher bracket tax rates 30 
as to increase incentive and investmen; 
in productive enterprise. As Congress. 
man ReEep points out, this would increase 
the national income which constitutes 
the tax base and thereby increase the 
revenue. 

A very important effect of the amend. 
ment is the restoration to the States of 
the fiscal ability to meet the needs of 
their people. The States have lost that 
power to a great extent and consequently 
have either been forced to rely on the 
various grants-in-aid programs, or have 
surrendered to the Federal Government 
the responsibility for the performance 
of services that are primarily of State 
and local concern. This shift of power 
and responsibility is in clear violation 
of our constitutional concept that the 
unit of government closest to the people 
can most capably serve them. The Con- 
stitution provides for a neat division of 
powers, reserving to the States the bulk 
of sovereignty and granting only explicit 
and very limited powers to the Central 
Government. 

This balance has been upset by the 
reckless and unsound use of the unlim- 
ited taxing power granted to the Federal 
Government by the 16th amendment and 
the Court interpretations of it. By pre- 
empting the tax sources the Central 
Government has been successful in ar- 
rogating to itself virtual control over 
the lives, property, and liberties of the 
American people. The States exist too 
much by sufferance and function too 
often as agents for the distribution of 
the Federal largesse. The extent of the 
shift of sovereignty is indicated by the 
fact that 20 years ago the States and 
localities collected 75 percent of all tax 
revenues in the Nation, while today the 
Federal Government collects 75 percent. 
The pen is indeed mighter than the 
sword, but the power of the purse is in- 
vincible. 

The Reed-Dirksen proposal reverses 
this trend toward centralizing govert- 
ment power by restoring to the States 
some of the sources of tax revenues. 
The amendment returns to the States 
the exclusive power to levy death and 
gift taxes. ‘These taxes constitute 4 
small item in the Federal tax picture— 
about 1 percent—but represent a con- 
siderable revenue to the States. The 
right to control the transfer and devolu- 
tion of property is one of the historical 
attributes of sovereignty, and clearly be- 
longs to the States. Secondly, the 
amendment’s limitation on confiscatory 
rates in the higher income-tax brackets 
guarantees to the States that the wealth 
created within their boundaries will re- 
main there to create more wealth and 
consequently produce more and grealér 
tax revenues for the States. 

The amendment is a compromise, rec 
ognizing that in emergency situations 
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the Federal Government must have 
great fiscal powers. But it also assures 
the American people of fiscal and, con- 
sequently, political sanity in normal 
times. That is the least we can do for 
the Nation's 66 million taxpayers. 

The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the Senate, January 21, 
1955, by Senator EVERETT M. Dirksen, of 
Illinois, introducing Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 23, Reed-Dirksen amendment: 

THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL Power To Tax 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 
Mr. DirKSEN. Mr. President, in January 

1953 the Honorable CHAUNCEY W. REeEp, of 

Illinois, introduced in the House, and I in- 

troduced in the Senate a joint resolution 

proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States limiting the power 
of Congress to tax incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts—House Joint Resolution 103 and Sen- 

ate Joint Resolution 23. 

This amendment would limit income taxes 
to a maximum rate of 25 percent, but would 
permit Congress by a vote of three-fourths 
of the Members of each House to exceed that 
rate at any time without limit. Where the 
top rate exceeded 25 percent, however, it 
could be no more than 15 percentage points 
above the bottom rate. For example, if the 
bottom rate were 15 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 30 percent. If the bottom 
rate were 20 percent, the top rate could not 
exceed 35 percent. If the top rate did not 
exceed 25 percent, however, there would be 
no restriction at all on the bottom rate. It 
could, for example, be 1 percent, or one-half 
of 1 percent. 

This amendment would also deprive Con- 
gress of the power to impose death and gift 
taxes and would leave these means of raising 
revenue exclusively to the States, where they 
belong, and where competition among the 
States would tend to keep the rates within 
reasonable bounds. 

Representative REED and I are introducing 
this joint resolution again this year. 

The proposed amendment has met with 


wide approval. Important national organi- 
zations have endorsed it, including the 
American Bar Association, the American Le- 
gion, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Western Tax Council, the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, the 
Life Insurance Policyholders Protective Asso- 
ciation, the National Economic Council, and 
the National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of this amendment. Its objective 


is to save our American incentive system, 
commonly spoken of as the private-enterprise 


system, on which our very form of govern- 
ment depends. 

Our present system of taxation, with its 
heavy progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, will eventually destroy this system and 
— in the substitution of some form of 
s0Clalism. 


Karl Marx, in his Communist manifesto 
of 100 years ago, fully recognized the impor- 
tance of these taxes as a means of destroy- 
ing the private-enterprise system by includ- 
ne in the 10 planks in his platform the fol- 
OWlng: 


_ First. A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax. 


pies Abolition of all right of inherit- 
ice, 

For the past two decades the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been following the course pre- 
*cribed by Marx by imposing a heavy progres- 
— or graduated income tax, and while not 
elaine the right of inheritance the Fed- 
aa Government has been increasing the 
‘tes of the death tax until the top rate is 
now 77 percent, 
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The progression in income-tax rates from 
the beginning rate of 20 percent on incomes 
of $2,000 and under to 91 percent on incomes 
of more than $200,000 is progression of a 
most extreme character. It not only con- 
fiscates the larger incomes, but it bears most 
heavily on the middle incomes, the group at 
which Marx particularly aimed in his ad- 
vocacy of heavy graduated income taxes. 

Reason and the experience of other na- 
tions, and most recently that of England, 
demonstrate beyond all question that unless 
our policy of taxation is changed the system 
of society under which this country has pros- 
pered and grown great will come to an end 
and some form of socialism or communism 
will supplant it. 

How, one may ask, will the proposed 
amendment keep the rates down? The an- 
swer is this: The amendment would make it 
in the interest of every taxpayer, first, to 
keep the top rate down to 25 percent—as 
compared with the present rate of 91 per- 
cent; and, second, to keep the bottom rate 
no higher than 10 percent—as compared 
with the present rate of 20 percent. It is 
expected that the beginning rate will ulti- 
mately be much less than 10 percent. 

The proposed amendment is just as im- 
portant for the small-tax payer as for the 
large. This united self-interest of all tax- 
payers is relied on as a force that would keep 
the tax rates within reasonable bounds. 
There are 66 million individual income-tax 
payers in the United States. Most of them 
vote. 

It should be noted that the proposed 
amendment merely limits the degree of tax- 
rate progression. It does not prescribe the 
top rate that Congress may impose. Hence, 
it cannot be argued that the amendment 
impairs the Government’s power to raise 
needed revenue during either war or peace. 

The proposed amendment will reduce the 
burden of taxation on those with the smaller 
incomes. A fact not generally realized is 
that the great bulk of the revenue from the 
individual income tax comes not from the 
taxpayers with large incomes, but from 
those with small incomes. That is so simply 
because the small incomes, in the aggregate, 
constitute the bulk of the national income. 
For example, only 3 percent—about §2 bil- 
lion—of the total estimated Federal revenue 
of about $60 billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1955, is produced by the individual 
income-tax rates above 34 percent, which is 
14 percentage points above the present begin- 
ning rate of 20 percent. 

Contrast these figures with the effect of 
an increase of only $100 in the present $600 
personal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents. Such an increase would result in a 
reduction of 7 million in the number of 
income-tax payers and a revenue loss of $2.5 
billion. This is one-half billion dollars more 
than the total revenue received from the in- 
dividual income-tax rates above 34 percent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous 
expenditures and correspondingly large reve- 
nue, the great bulk of the revenue must come 
from persons of small and moderate means. 

The only possible way to give relief to the 
small-tax payers is either (1) by reducing 
the need for revenue through cutting ex- 
penditures, or (2) by increasing revenue 
through a drastic reduction of the present 
confiscatory higher bracket rates so as to in- 
crease incentive and investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. This would increase the na- 
tional income, which constitutes the tax base, 
and thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through 
the elimination of the higher individual 
rates would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually, the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now in 
force. 

That the present confiscatory rates of the 
individual-income tax are not approved by 
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a large majority of the American people is 
shown by Gallup polls. The vote of those 
having an opinion was 2 to 1 in favor of a 
25-percent top limit in the September 1951 
poll, and 3 to 1 in the July 1952 poll. 

As I have already stated, the proposed 
amendment also deprives Congress of the 
power to impose death and gift taxes and 
leaves these means of raising revenue exclu- 
sively to the States, where they belong, and 
where competition among the States would 
tend to keep the rates within reasonable 
bounds. Under existing laws the tax on the 
estates of decedents runs to a high of 77 per- 
cent, and the tax on gifts to 57.75 percent. 
These rates are manifestly confiscatory, and 
they have very harmful economic effects. 
They not only seriously impair the incentive 
to work, save, and invest in productive enter- 
prise, but they are extremely destructive of 
capital and, in the long run, will destroy the 
accumulations of capital that are so neces- 
sary for industrial activity and expansion, 
with the resulting beneficial effects on our 
economy. 

Moreover, the heavy taxation of large 
estates compels the rich to seek compara- 
tively safe liquid investments in order to 
provide for the heavy taxes that will be im- 
posed upon their estates at death, thus fur- 
ther reducing the capital available for risky 
business ventures. 

The harm done to the economy by the 
present high rates of death and gift taxes 
is out of all proportion to the revenue pro- 
duced, and cannot be justified by any argu- 
ment based on fiscal needs. Even with the 
very high rates now in force, the revenue 
from these taxes is comparatively trivial. 
In 1953 it was $891 million from the two 
sources. This was a little over 1 percent of 
the total budget of $74 billion—enough to 
pay the Government’s expenses for about 4 
days. The gift tax is merely auxiliary to the 
estate tax, and both should be dealt with 
alike. 

Of particular concern is the destructive 
effect of the heavy estate taxes on small 
business. The conclusions of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate in its report published in June 
1953, was that “estate taxes often lead to 
the disappearance of small- or medium-sized 
independent businesses or their merger with 
the dominant segment of an industry.” 

Let me add that this statement represents 
not only my own views but those of Repre- 
sentative REED, who joins me in making the 
statement. 


The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the House, January 31, 
1955, by Congressman CHAUNCEY W. 
REED, of Illinois, introducing House Joint 
Resolution 182, Reed-Dirksen amend- 
ment: 

LIMITING THE POWER OF CONGRESS To Tax 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 

Mr. REeEp of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago in the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
the Honorable Everett W. DirKSEN, Senator 
from Illinois, and I introduced in the House 
and Senate a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the power of Congress 
to tax incomes, inheritances, and gifts— 
House Joint Resolution 103 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 23. Senator DirrKsEN and I are 
introducing the same resolution again this 
year. 

The principal provisions of the amendment 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. Income taxes: 

The amendment limits income taxes on 
both individuals and corporations to a max- 
imum rate of 25 percent, but permits Con- 
gress by a vote of three-fourths of the Mem- 
bers of each House to exceed that rate, pro- 
vided the top rate does not exceed the bot- 
tom rate by more than 15 percentage points. 
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For example, if the bottom rate were 20 
percent, the top rate could not exceed 35 
percent. If the top rate does not exceed 25 
percent, however, there is no restriction at 
all on the bottom rate. It could, for instance 
be 1 percent or one-half of one percent. 

Subject to the foregoing limitations, the 
rates on corporate income may vary from 
those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: 

The amendment also gives to the States 
the exclusive power to impose death and 
gift taxes. 

It should be observed that the amend- 
ment merely limits the degree of tax rate 
progression. It does not prescribe the top 
rate that Congress may impose. Hence, it 
cannot be argued that the amendment im- 
pairs the Government's power to raise needed 
revenue during either peace or war, except, 
of course, with respect to the revenue derived 
from the estate and gift taxes, which is only 
about 11%4 percent of the total. In other 
words, the amendment does not limit the 
amount of revenue that may be raised, but 
limits merely the manner in which it may 
be raised. 

Its purpose and effect are merely to elim- 
inate in large measure from our system of 
taxation its socialistic features; namely, first, 
the heavy progressive feature of the income 
tax; and, second, the confiscatory death 
tax, which will eventually dry up the sources 
of private capital and lead to the establish- 
ment of socialism with the accompanying 
loss of the people’s liberty. 

In a statement to the Temporary Eco- 
nomic Committee prior to World War II, 
Adolph Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, made the following significant proph- 
ecy: 

“The Government will have to enter into 
direct financing of activities now supposed 
to be private, and a continuance of that di- 
rect financing must be (mean) inevitably 
that the Government will ultimately control 
and own those activities. * * * Over a period 
of years the Government will gradually come 
to own most of the productive plants of the 
United States.” 

I am convinced that Mr. Berle’s prophecy 
will come true unless action to prevent it is 
taken before it is too late. 

Legislation by Congress is obviously in- 
sufficient; for the work of a good Congress 
may be easily undone by that of a radical 
Congress. 

The need of reform would seem to be 
obvious and I know of no way of giving 
permanence to such reform except through 
a constitutional amendment. 

The ultimate objective of the amendment 
is a top individual income tax rate of 25 per- 
cent and a beginning rate of much less than 
10 percent. 

In determining whether such an objective 
is realistic it will be helpful te consider 
the possible tax effect of a budget of more 
reasonable proportions than the present one. 
The budget estimate of expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, is $63.504 
billion. According to the Federal Budget 
in Brief Government expenditures for the 
comparatively recent fiscal years of 1948 to 
1951, inclusive, were as follows: 


Expenditures 
in billions 
1951 (which included a fuil year 
Of Che ROTOR Wal) oc ccncn census $44. 058 
SI dataset amin sania 39. 606 
SO clas iviaris aria Nale bshsccila is elaine 39. 507 
RIS 5 aipiarin ties tin uberis ianites dcusiiciamsaa talenaits acaba 33. 068 


Prior to 1942, which was a war year, the 
largest expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any year was $18.4 billion in 1918, 
which was also a war year. 

Let us suppose now the following changes 
in the budget receipts as estimated for the 
fiscal year 1955: 

1. A reduction in the individual income 
tax rates to 10 percent on incomes up to 
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$10,000 and 25 percent on the amounts in 
excess of $25,000; and 

2. Elimination of estate and gift taxes. 

These changes would reduce the budget 
receipts to $47 billion, which is $3 billion 
greater than the budget expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1951 which included a full year 
of the Korean war. It is $7.5 billion greater 
than the budget expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1950 and 1949. 

A beginning rate of 5 percent, instead of 
10 percent, on individual incomes would re- 
duce the receipts to $41.5 billion. This is 
$2 billion above the 1950 and 1949 expendi- 
tures, to say nothing of the $33 billion ex- 
penditures in 1948. 

It would, of course, take some years to 
secure the adoption of the amendment, since 
it must be approved by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 

About 85 percent of the estimated revenue 
from the individual income tax, which pro- 
duces over half of the total revenue of the 
Federal Government, is produced by the first 
bracket rate of 20 percent when applied to 
the entire amount of taxable income in all 
brackets. Only 3 percent—about $2 billion— 
is provided by the rates in excess of 34 per- 
cent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous ex- 
penditures and correspondingly large rev- 
enue, the great bulk of the revenue must 
come from persons of small and moderate 
means. The only possible way to give relief 
to such persons is either, first, by reducing 
the need for revenue through cutting ex- 
penditures; or, second, by increasing revenue 
through a drastic reduction of the present 
confiscatory higher bracket rates so as to in- 
crease incentive and investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. This would increase the na- 
tional income which constitutes the tax base 
and thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through the 
elimination of the higher individual rates 
would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now in 
force. 

Another important effect of the amend- 
ment which has not been sufficiently stressed 
would be to restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination. The 
Federal Government should not be permitted 
to hog the revenue and hand back part of it 
to the States on conditions. 

It should be remembered that with minor 
exceptions every dollar spent by the Federal 
Government comes from the same sources 
of reveriue that are available to the States. 
The States should raise the revenue and 
spend it themselves. Responsibility for the 
raising of revenue is one of the best checks 
upon extravagant and unwise expenditures. 
It’s too easy to spend money raised by some- 
one else. 

Moreover, the States and municipalities 
are better fitted than the Federal Govern- 
ment to perform the services which are 
primarily of State or local concern and they 
would do so at much less cost. Perform- 
ance of these services by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has meant the maintenance at 
great cost of a.vast horde of bureaucrats 
on the Federal payroll, many of whom could 
readily be dispensed with. 

To summarize, the proposed amendment— 

First. Largely eliminates from our Federal 
system of taxation its socialistic features 
and thereby puts an end to the use of the 
taxing power as means of forcing us into 
socialism; 

Second. Does not impair the power of the 
Federal Government to raise revenue; 

Third. Does not shift the burden of taxa- 
tion from the rich to the poor; 

Fourth. Aims at reducing eventually the 
taxes of everyone so that the top rate will 
not exceed 25 percent and the bottom rate 
will not exceed 10 percent, with the prospect 
that it will be much less; 
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Fifth. With lower rates will increase the 
national wealth and over the years the 
Federal revenue; 

Sixth. Will restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to fre 
themselves from Federal domination. : 

In the final analysis, the problem resolves 
itself into the simple issue of whether we 
are to have in this country a system of 
society based upon, first, private enterprise 
and our constitutional form of government 
or, second, socialism. Both reason and the 
experience of other countries lead to the 
conclusion that our present system of con. 
fiscatory income and death taxes, if long con. 
tinued, will ultimately result in the estab- 
lishment of socialism in place of our present 
system. 


The changes in the impact of Federal taxes 
on the great bulk of the taxpayers involved 
in the proposed amendment are, as I pointed 
out, comparatively minor. Their beneficia| 
effect, however, would be far-reaching anq 
decisive. 

The changes in the income-tax provisions 
proposed in connection with and partially 
effected by the 1954 Revenue Code, such as 
reductions in the tax on dividends and jn. 
creases in certain deductions and exemp- 
tions, are costly in revenue and will have 
only minor effect on the economy. The 
major evil to be corrected is the one at 
which the proposed amendment is aimed. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that this 
amendment is vastly different from the 
amendment which has been going through 
the State legislatures, an amendment which 
limits the power of Congress to impose in- 
come, death, and gift taxes to a maximum 
rate of 25 percent with no right to suspend 
the limitation except in time of war. That 
amendment is altogether too rigid and would 
seriously impair the Government’s power to 
raise needed revenue from the income tax in 
time of peace. 


The text of the resolution introduced 
by Congressman REep is as follows: 
House Joint Resolution 182 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 


“ARTICLE— 


“SECTION 1. The sixteenth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration, The maxi- 
mum top rate (a term which shall mean the 
aggregate of all top rates) of all taxes, duties, 
and excises which the Congress may lay or 
collect on, with respect to, or measured by, 
income shall not exceed 25 percent: Provided, 
however, That the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House may fix such a maximum top rate in 
excess of 25 percent, for periods either suc- 
cessive or otherwise, not exceeding one year 
each, if such rate so fixed does not exceed the 
lowest rate (a term which shall mean the 
aggregate of all lowest rates) by more than 
15 percentage points. Subject to the fore- 
going limitations, the rates of tax applicable 
to the incomes of individuals may be dil- 
ferent from the rates applicable to the in- 
comes of corporations, which term shall in- 
clude also associations, joint stock com- 
panies, and insurance companies. The de- 
termination of income subject to tax shall be 
by uniform rules of general application which 
shall not vary with the size of the income. 
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“sec. 3. The Congress shall have no power 
to lay oF collect any tax, duty, or exercise 
with respect to the devolution or transfer of 
roperty, or any interest therein, upon or 
in contemplation of or intended to take ef- 
fect in possession OF enjoyment at or after 
death, or by way of gift. 

uggc. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3lst day of December 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall af- 
fect the power of the United States after said 
to collect any tax on, with respect to, 


date 
or measured by, income for any period end- 
ing on oF prior to said 3lst day of December 


jaid in accordance with the terms of any law 
then in effect. 

“spc. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night of the day of ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax with respect to any 
devolution or transfer occurring prior to the 
taking effect of section 3, laid in accordance 
with the terms of any law then in effect.” 





United States Reds Keep Heads Above 
Water (Gulp) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, Walter K. Lewis, in the 
publication the New Leader, has exposed 
the machinations of the Communists, 
and especially their attempts to infil- 
trate organizations dedicated to perpetu- 
ating and preserving our American tra- 
ditions of life. 

In the May 30, 1955, issue of the New 
Leader, he quotes from an internal Com- 
munist Party document to indicate that, 
while the Communists are having their 
own family troubles, they still remain a 
menace to organizations concerned with 
civil rights, civil liberties, and minority 
problems. He also shows what minority 
groups and other organizations have 
done to keep the Communists from pol- 
luting these organizations. I am includ- 
ing the article in the Recorp and heartily 
recommend it to the Members of Con- 
gress for their reading and attention: 

UNITED STATES Reps Krep HEADS ABOVE 

WATER (GULP) 
(By Walter K. Lewis) 

The United States Communist Party has 
been fighting a losing struggle in the past 
few years. With its top leaders in prison, 
and many of its best cadres underground, 
most local clubs have been steadily disinte- 


brating. Indeed, many of them have ceased 
to function altogether. 


These conclusions are drawn from the 
Pages of the party’s internal literature, which 
's Irantically calling for a revival of party 


actio i 
M ‘on through the infiltration of demo- 
cratic groups. 


Party Ve vice, a 


month! 
which often y party periodical 


noses and appears only bimonthly, diag- 
munist ess tested remedies for Com- 
& recent rene An anonymous article in 
mill cae ssue described how a club in a steel 
bV an aera Pulled together from decay” 
’ an astute organizer. There were 3 known 


a arades in the mill and the organizer 
Sought 1 of them out: 
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“The first visit met with reluctance from 
the comrade to do anything. There was a 
feeling of hopelessness and passivity. What 
were some of the main problems as this com- 
rade saw them? 

(1) He was an old man; he couldn't speak 
English very well; the company and the 
FBI were really making it tough for him. 

“(2) The party asks him to do things he 
just couldn’t carry out, such as picket the 
Justice Department to free a victim of the 
Smith Act—he had been threatened with ex- 
pulsion if he didn’t. 

“(3) The party organizer comes to his 
house in broad daylight and parks his car 
in front of it. 

“(4) The reactionaries in union leadership 
won’t let him talk at union meetings. 

“(5) Different shifts make it hard for the 
comrades to get together. 

“(6) His wife and kids object to his party 
membership. 

“(7) If he’s too active and loses his job, 
he’s too old to get another one.” 

But the organizer finally succeeded in 
winning the old man’s confidence, the article 
tells us, because of an impending steel strike. 
“The club met regularly during the strike. 
It now met with a purpose and with some 
perspective. * * * Dues were collected and 
literature was bought without pressure.” 

Ways of improving the party’s propaganda 
are also discussed. Organizer Dorothy Pearl 
offered this criticism of the Daily Worker: 

“Our comrades are reading the Daily 
Worker only sporadically for the reason, I 
feel, that its language is sectarian. This has 
been a basic problem of our paper for a 
long time, and we feel it should speak to the 
masses in their own language, rather than 
reading like a political affairs pamphlet.” 

The particular problems of organization 
pertaining to different professional and in- 
dustrial groups are also taken up. Thus, 
the section educational director of a club 
operating among hotel workers explained how 
difficult it was for him to contact his clients 
because of their uncertain hours. He final- 
ly had to operate through a third person and 
describes how he eventually reached one 
member and then another. He spoke to 
them about dues, informing them of the reg- 
istration (the procedure now being used 
instead of party membership cards) and 
possibilities of attending classes at Jefferson 
School. . 

The party’s summer-resort base, Camp 
Unity, has now become Wingdale Lodge, and 
has moved its offices from Union Square to 
Times Square in order to win unsuspecting 
recruits. 

Party Voice is also concerned with infiltra- 
tion of mass organizations. 

“Our party must select for special concen- 
tration those mass organizations in the 
community which most influence the work- 
ers, primarily the Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
nationality groups. To carry out this pro- 
gram we must have every comrade in a func- 
tioning club, regular meetings with great 
attention and guidance so as to make the 
club the center of struggle in projecting and 
carrying out the fight for peace within the 
party and out into the community.” 

The organizations earmarked as targets in 
this order included Negro, Jewish, civic, po- 
litical, and fraternal groups. Many of them, 
however, are on the alert for CP maneuvers. 
Americans for Democratic Action has set up 
special screening boards to cope with the 
situation. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has revoked 
charters where it became apparent that Com- 
munists had taken over its chapters. In 1954, 
the Jewish Labor Committee conducted an 
educational series designed to school leaders 
of democratic organizations in Communist 
methods. Parent-Teacher Associations are 
also on guard against Communist tactics. 

These defensive measures are obviously 
having their effects. For Communisi litera- 
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ture contains a great deal of wailing from 
members who complain that, despite their 
desire to coexist with democratic organiza- 
tions, their efforts have been thwarted. This 
is particularly emphasized in a Party Voice 
piece by Andrew Montgomery, who tells of 
the mental anguish he suffered when he was 
“caught” in traffic while a Memorial Day 
parade was in progress: 

“At first, hesitantly, and a little embar- 
rassed, I started to salute each flag. At 
times I looked up and down the street and 
hoped, inwardly, that none of my ‘left’ 
friends were looking at me. But slowly, and 
firmly, the thought came to me: ‘Why should 
I feel reluctant to salute the flag?’” After 
further describing the resurgence of his pa- 
triotic feelings, he states that “Communists 
are patriats” and spells out what the party 
is lacking: 

“There exist in our party some trends of 
cultural and intellectual exclusiveness which 
border on snobbery and are a distinct lia- 
bility to the progressive movement. I have 
no doubt that there are comrades in our 
movement who have not read a single Amer- 
ican book outside of progressive literature 
in many moons, but who can discuss in de- 
tail the latest Soviet book or periodical from 
China. 

“As a matter of fact, we have many com- 
rades who have been brought up on Soviet 
culture and who are not familiar with the 
cultural life of our own people. This is 
wrong. It can lead to an actual contempt 
for America, and has nothing to do with real 
patriotism—the feeling of national pride 
which should imbue every Communist.” 

He goes on to sound the death knell for 
the Pete Seeger “hootenany” set by insisting 
that too much emphasis has been placed 
on such forms of culture as folksinging, etc., 
which have not yet been adopted as mass 
forms by the American workers. He also 
mourns the failure of Communists to ap- 
plaud American athletes competing with 
their Soviet counterparts. Then, in complete 
sobriety, he writes: 

“Take the question of Coca-Cola. It is 
one thing for the French people to wage 
a struggle against this drink which sym- 
bolizes the role of Wall Street in their coun- 
try. But it is quite an entirely different 
thing within the United States. Coca-Cola 
is an accepted popular drink here, and does 
not symbolize the policy of the Government. 
Those comrades who stop drinking it for 
political reasons demonstrate nothing but 
their own inability to understand that it is 
impossible to substitute internationalism 
for national pride at this stage of the 
struggle.” 

Montgomery’s analysis set off a verbal ex- 
Plosion at Communist Party headquarters. 
But all that emerged was some bitter com- 
ment in Political Affairs. Party Voice was 
embarrassingly muted. 

Party Voice does reveal, however, a new 
method of deploying the party’s member- 
ship. Plant and factory workers are to be 
transferred from local clubs to industrial 
clubs. The Communists, it seems, are upset 
because left-led unions have taken the 
party’s place in the political arena. White- 
collar workers in community clubs, however, 
will be used to build more of such clubs 
by recruiting members of mass organizations. 
The course that this drive will take was 
charted by Simon Gerson. 

“As the member is being approached for 
his dues, let us discuss two other questions 
with him. One is his assignment to a mass 
organization; two is his regular reading of 
the Daily Worker and the Worker.” 

Thus democratic organizations in fields 
like civil rights, housing, schools, etc., must 
redouble their alertness. The Communists, 
it appears, are determined to use them to 
solve their own political and psychological 
problems, 
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Public Opinion Overwhelmingly Favors 
Stricter Federal Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a deter- 
mined bipartisan effort is being made 
during this session of Congress to realis- 
tically revise our Federal election law— 
the Corrupt Practices Act. The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections has completed its hearings on 
the Hennings bill (S. 636) and will, Iam 
informed, shortly report out this legis- 
lation for action by the Senate. Like- 
wise, on the House side the Subcommittee 
on Elections of the Committee on House 
Administration is giving earnest consid- 
eration to similar legislation. These bills 
would change the existing law by regu- 
lating primary election spending, fixing 
realistic spending limits for candidates 
and parties, tightening enforcement pro- 
visions, and by closing the committee 
loophole which has rendered the present 
law largely meaningless. 

In timely fashion, Dr. Gallup has just 
completed a poll on this vital question 
and he reports that a solid majority of 
the American public is convinced that 
stricter statutes are long overdue. The 
results of this poll should be called to the 
attention of our colleagues, and I am 
printing Dr. Gallup’s report herewith: 

A solid majority of the American public is 
convinced that present Federal laws limiting 
the amount of money spent for election cam- 
paigns are not lived up to and that stricter 
statutes are long overdue. 

The public’s view is shared by the Nation's 
outstanding citizen-leaders, a poll of those 
listed in Who’s Who in America shows. 

Federal election legislation now permits a 
candidate for the Senate to spend up to $25,- 
000 in some cases, and $10,000 in others. 
Candidates for the House are limited to 
either $2,500 or, in some cases $5,000. 

National political committees are limited 
to $3 million in any one calendar year. 

Institute reporters from Maine to Cali- 
fornia talked to representative citizens in all 
walks of life in conducting today’s survey. 
The public was asked: 

“There are present laws limiting the 
amount of money spent for campaigners for 
Congress. By and large do you think these 
laws are lived up to or not?” 

The vote of the general public: 

Yes, lived up to, 16 percent; no, 57 per- 
cent; no opinion, 27 percent. 

The next question: 

“Do you think the present laws limiting 
campaign expenditures are too strict, about 
right, or not strict enough?” 

The vote of the general public: 

Yes, more strict, 67 percent; no, 12 per- 
cent; no opinion, 21 percent. 

Sentiment is relatively uniform on 
two questions among major groups in 
population. Of particular interest is the 

fact that Republicans and Democrats see 
virtually eye-to-eye on the need for stricter 
laws. 

The Nation’s top citizens were asked: 

“Do you think the present laws limiting 
campaign expenditures are too strict, about 
right, or not strict enough?” 

The largest group, 39 percent, said the 
present laws should be made more strict. 


the 
the 
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Sen. THomaas C. HENNINGS, Jr. (Democrat, 
of Missouri), chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
has introduced a bill to revise the Federal 
election laws in order to prevent corrupt 
practices in elections. One provision of the 
bill would require regular reports and sum- 
maries of expenditures by candidates. 

This requirement has the endorsement of 
3 out of every 4 of the Nation’s top citizens, 
as follows: 

“Would you favor or oppose revising laws 
concerning campaign expenditures to make it 
mandatory that the expenditures of political 
committees, on behalf of a candidate, be 
reported?” 

The vote of those in Who’s Who: 

Favor, 76 percent; oppose, 5 percent; no 
opinion, 19 percent. 





Old Mohammed Never Had It So Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Old Mohammed Never Had It So 
Good,” which appeared in the May 31, 
1955, issue of the Courier Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

OLD MOHAMMED NEveER Hap It So Goop 


The Soviet mountain has gone to the Yugo- 
slay Mohammed, but Mohammed sits un- 
moved. Ever since 1948, when an angry 
Cominform expelled Yugoslavia on grounds 
of nationalist heresy by Marshal Josip Broz- 
Tito, this one-time Soviet satellite has occu- 
pied a unique position. It is the only coun- 
try to break the Soviet silver cord. Tito is 
the only dictator to insist that he is the 
faithful acolyte at the Marxist-Leninist altar, 
and that the Kremlin’s men are faithless. 
His is the only state calling itself Commu- 
nist that has forged strong links with the 
West, in both trade and defense. 

It was no small thing, then, when the 
three top bosses of Soviet communism jour- 
neyed to Belgrade to callon Tito. They were 
a curious triumvirate for such a call. There 
was Nikolai Bulganin, Premier of the Soviet 
Union. There was Anastase Mikoyan, the 
Deputy Premier. There was Nikita Khrush- 
chev, who has no official position in the 
Soviet Government, but who is boss of the 
Communist Party that bosses the Govern- 
ment. And it was Khrushchev, not the Pre- 
mier, who made the strangely obsequious 
address to Tito when they arrived. 

“Dear Comrade Tito,” he said, in effect, 
“we were wrong in kicking you out. Come 
back to us, and we'll let you keep your sov- 
ereignty; every man may have his foibles.” 

This was no conference between heads of 
state. It was an invitation to a Communist 
hatchet-burying party, and Tito was having 
none of it. Tito knows the Soviet Commu- 
nist dogma inside out. He was a pupil at 
the Lenin school in Moscow, with such other 
students as Rumania’s Ana Pauker and Bul- 
garia’s Georgi Dimitrov—all destined to serve 
as Soviet proconsuls in their native lands. 
It was not that they saw their roles as be- 
trayers. As Dimitrov once said, “Who would 
not be the anvil must be the hammer’’— 
to forge a new order. Tito and Ana Pauker 
lived to realize that the Soviet hammer and 
anvil forged not freedom but chains. Tito 
broke the chain. The chain broke Ana. 
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Dimitrov served the new order faithfully as 
the agent of its bloody purges. He dieq per 
haps still believing that future promise justi. 
fied present brutality. 5 

But Tito lives, and looks on the sinuous 
Soviet line with a steely eye. Three years 
ago, when Western diplomats were alarmed 
at rumors Tito was in secret negotiation with 
the Kremlin, he set them straight. 

“If the U. S. S. R. has softened its propa- 
ganda,” he said, “that is not enough for oyr 
country to change its attitude and fal) into 
the arms of those who have so badly harmed 
us. Any changes must be demonstrateq b 
deeds, not words.” 7 

Perhaps the Soviet Union is ready to come 
forward with deeds—not only for Tito but 
for the free nations of the West. If so, we 
welcome deeds. But it is not enough. for 
Khrushchev to praise the independence and 
sovereignty of Yugoslavia while Moscow's 
viceroys rule their vassal states, 





More Opposition to Upper Colorado 
Project: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, those 
who sponsor the vast and expensive 
upper Colorado River storage project 
seem to be so barren of factual data to 
support their position that they can only 
resort to name calling in defense of their 
project. 

Within the past few days, and from 
the well of this House, they have alleged 
that opposition to the project is: Distor- 
tion, misinformation, false assumption, 
fantastic conclusions, misrepresentation, 
misleading, a high-pressure campaign, 
wrongness, neither correct or fair and 
selfish. 

This kind of painting of your oppo- 
nents with a broad black brush is neither 
conducive to the settlement of any legiti- 
mate dispute which may exist on the 
issues or the orderly process of legisla- 
tion. It should be stopped. 

If the proponents of the project have 
any possible arguments for it they think 
are reasonable, they should speak them 
out so that their reasonableness or non- 
reasonableness can be weighed. 

Because reasonable men disagree with 
them and set forth sound arguments 
why the project should not be built they 
should not be subject to harassment and 
Vilification. 

I am inserting below an article oppos- 
ing the project which appeared in the 
April 25 issue of Barron’s Weekly. ! 
asked my colleagues to judge for them- 
selves whether or not it contains mis- 
representation, is misleading, contains 
false assumptions or fantastic conclu- 
sions. I ask them to judge for them- 
selves if it contains misinformation, dis- 
torts the facts, is selfish, or if it is neither 
correct nor fair. Does it sound like pat’ 
of a high pressure campaign? 

ON THE CoLorADO More GOvERNMENT DAMS 
MAKE LITTLE SENSE 

Of all the great river systems of the coun- 

try, the Colorado is in some respects unique. 
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It is, for one thing, an unusually wild and 
uly stream, rising in the Rocky Moun- 
utting its way in grandeur through 
the Colorado Plateau down to Mexico and 
emptying, finally, into a corner of the Pacific 
ocean, some 1,500 miles from its snowcapped 
cource. During its long, crooked passage to 
the coast, the river drains a large part of 
seven States, becoming in its lower reaches 
, major reservoir of water for consumption, 
irrigation and, not least, the generation of 
electricity. Its history has been almost as 
turbulent as its course: since the turn of 
e century, the Colorado has led to many a 
squabble and once it nearly touched 
war between California and 


unr 
tains, € 


th 
regional 
off a small 
Arizona. 
Time has brought a measure of change, 
including, in recent years, the construction 
of several Federal dams, but the river, meta- 
phorically speaking, has grown no more 
placid. In fact, it happens to be at the 
nottom of another bitter dispute now raging 
in Washington, as well as in various parts 
of the West. The current controversy has 
swirled up over an administration proposal 
to build large United States hydroelectric 
and water storage projects along the Colo- 
rado and its tributaries. It involves water 
rights, and various local claims thereto, and 
it has brought out the conservationists in 


1 


full ery against what they conceive to be a 


threat to the national parks. But the real 
issue on the Colorado today goes deeper. 
For the curious stand of the administration 


on this matter, so contrary to what it has 
advocated in the past, casts some doubt on 
both the wisdom and consistency of its power 
policy and its oft-stated belief in the virtues 
of Government economy. 

The upper Colorado River project, like its 
counterparts on the Mississippi and else- 
where, is a vast undertaking. As outlined 
in a measure which sailed through the Sen- 
ate last week and comes up soon before the 
House, it calls for the building of six Federal 
dams, with related power facilities, transmis- 
sion lines and the like, capable of ultimately 
generating more than 1 million kilowatts; 
and 12 irrigation projects, designed to re- 
claim some 130,000 acres of land and increase 
the fertility of 234,000 more. In addition, 
the bill authorizes, on a “conditional” basis, 
some 21 other irrigation schemes. Exclud- 
ing the latter, the total cost of the project 
(for which the budget for fiscal 1956 con- 
tains a modest $7 million) is put by its many 


supporters in both parties at approximately 
$1.6 billion, and by its critics at over twice 
this amount. In return, it is claimed, the 


upper Colorado watershed will gain greatly, 
and the benefits ultimately will trickle down 
to the rest of the United States. 

Opposition to the project has necessarily 
been scattered, in view of its lofty purpose 
and the firm bipartisan support it has at- 
tracted. In the vanguard, perhaps inevit- 
ably, has been the Senatorial delegation 
from California, which professes to see in it 
a plot to steal the water supply of the Im- 
perial Valley. The project also has aroused 
the ire of such groups as the Izaak Walton 
League, the Wildlife Management Associa- 
tion and other conservationists, who object 
primarily to the proposed Echo Park Dam in 
the northwest tip of Colorado, 1 of the 6 
authorized by the pending measure. Build- 
ing this dam, they contend, would cause 
the flooding of nearby Dinosaur National 
Monument, with its collection of fossils, and 
¢ well open the doors for further raids, 
in the name of reclamation, on the country’s 
Priceless scenic heritage. 

Whatever the merits of such arguments, 
‘nd they have been hotly debated, more than 
“chery and old bones happens to be at 
oe This was underscored the other day 
Ki Senne Pau Dovuctas, Democrat, of Illi- 
a e In a masterful speech on the Hill, he 
_ ed for what seems to be the first time 

wie pertinent questions of dollars and 
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cents. For one thing, he pointed out that 
the land to be reclaimed through irrigation, 
though intended to grow nothing more val- 
uable than hay, alfalfa, and other fodder, 
would in some cases cost as much as $1,750 
an acre (in central Utah); on the average it 
would run to better than $950. These figures 
the Senator commented, looked a bit high in 
view of the fact that an acre of good rich 
Illinois or Iowa bottomland on which such 
profitable crops as corn and soybeans can be 
grown, is selling right now for $700 or less. 
Incidentally, no substantial benefits in terms 
of navigation or flood control are claimed for 
the project. 

As for its hydroelectric end, the cold sta- 
tistics also look unattractive. The reason is 
simple. While the Colorado is beyond doubt 
a@ mighty river, its actual rate of flow is 
relatively small compared with that of the 
Niagara, the Columbia, or the Tennessee. 
Hence the amount of power it can generate 
is limited and consequently, very expensive. 
The average cost of electric capacity at the 
six Colorado dams, it appears, will run to 
approximately $500 per kilowatt, or three 
to four times the prewar cost at Grand 
Coulee, Hoover Dam, or TVA. Such hydro 
installations are probably not even competi- 
tive with steam plants today, and they al- 
most surely will be rendered useless by 
atomic reactors tomorrow. It’s scarcely an 
accident that the private utilities in the 
region have shown little interest lately in 
building hydro projects of their own in the 
narrow gorges. 

From an economic standpoint, then, the 
proposed development of the upper Colorado 
is unmistakably suspect. While it might well 
be a good thing for a handful of mountain 
States, the rest of the United States in the 
end would have to foot a heavy bill. Beyond 
all monetary considerations, however, lies 
another, respecting the Government’s power 
policy. Since it took office, the GOP has tried 
honestly to reverse the long drift toward so- 
cialism in this realm, and for that it de- 
serves no little credit. But if public power, 
whether or not it be “creeping socialism,” 
is undesirable on the Mississippi or on the 
Snake, it should be no less so in the Colorado 
watershed. This region after all, has no 
more claim On Federal bounty than any 
other, nor should the administPation, in its 
behalf, abandon what is proving to be sound 
and workable principles. 





Letter From Georgia Women’s Democratic 
Club Favoring 4-Year Terms for Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
David S. Hogg, legislative chairman of 
the Georgia Women’s Democratic Club, 
Atlanta, Ga., advising me that on May 
26 that organization adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating that the term of office of 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives be changed from 2 years, 
the present length of a term, to a term of 
4 years. 

The Georgia Women’s Democratic 
Club is affiliated with the National Dem- 
ocratic Party, and concerns itself with 
questions of national as well as local im- 
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portance. I have been advised that this 
organization has for some time given 
study and consideration to the question 
of the length of the term for Members 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the resolution adopted 
on May 26 is the result of that study. 

I take pleasure in giving to my col- 
leagues in the House this information re- 
garding the action of the Georgia Wo- 
men’s Democratic Club. 





A Race With the Pace of Our Own His- 
tory—Lecture by James B. Reston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
truly distinguished newsmen on the 
Washington scene is James B. “Scotty” 
Reston, chief of the New York Times 
bureau. His work is always marked by 
keen insight, candor, and the absence 
of bias. Recently he was invited to de- 
liver the Gideon Seymour lecture at the 
University of Minnesota, and this 
thoughtful address is a clam but incisive 
commentary on our times. It will be of 
interest, I know, to many of our col- 
leagues. Excerpts from this lecture 
follow: 


Foreign relations are like human relations. 
They are endless. We tackle pestilence in 
Asia, improve the sanitation, and find at the 
end that we are prolonging the lives of more 
people than we can feed. Mr. Acheson is 
gone and Mr. Truman is in Missouri, but the 
Russians are still around. It is all very 
strange. 

So, while I sincerely believe that America 
has just passed through one of the great dec- 
ades of its history, this is a perplexing, shift- 
ing, perpetual business which demands new 
methods, new men, and new ideas all the 
time. 

The first objective of the cold war was to 
keep the 175 Red army divisions from march- 
ing at a time when there were only about 10 
Allied divisions between the Elbe River and 
the North Sea. It was equally important to 
prevent the economic disintegration of West- 
ern Europe, to build and organize the mili- 
tary forces of the free world into an effective 
coalition, and to stop the Communist resort 
to armed force in Korea. 


SECOND PHASE OF COLD WAR 


These things were done, and they were re- 
markable achievements. But Korea de- 
ranged our whole cold war effort. It turned 
our minds almost wholly to the problems of 
military power. In the belief that Korea 
was the first act in a world war, Washington 
concentrated on questions of force, played 
up military aid to the Allies, and played 
down economic aid to other countries 
though the Marshall plan and point 4 were 
extraordinary accomplishments. 

This, of course, is a matter of opinion, 
but I believe we are now out of balance and 
a@ little out of date. The United States has 
won the first phase of the cold war and 
doesn’t know it, and has moved into the 
second phase, and isn’t ready for it. 

The deterrent power of the Strategic Air 
Force and its family of atomic weapons and 
guided missiles has to be kept up to date, 
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of course. This is our shield. In the pres- 
ent uncivilized state of the nations, it is 
the foundation on which everything else 
rests. But we dare not allow this obvious 
need to prepare for the big war—which may 
never come if we maintain the shield—to 
dominate our budgets and our energies to 
the point where it will keep us from waging 
the war that is here right now. 


DROP IN FOREIGN-AID FUNDS 


If a country seems to be on the verge of 
disappearing under the Iron Curtain, there 
is no limit to what we will spend at the 
last minute to try to save it. But getting 
funds for a country that faces, not an im- 
mediate, but a long-range crisis is extremely 
difficult. 

For example, the United States has poured 
far more into Indochina in the last couple 
of years than it has spent since the end of 
the war on the vital task of developing 
India. 

This may very well be the race that will 
determine the future of that continent, in- 
deed, of all Asia, rather than what we do 
in Quemoy and Matsu. 

But our motto seems to be: “Billions for 
sinking ships, but as little as possible for 
Nehru.” If he goes down, of course, we 
can always say he was a difficult fellow—and 
it’s true, but it may be small consolation. 

We are power minded, and that is all right. 
But a capacity to destroy all life in a 20- 
mile-wide belt from Chicago to Milwaukee 
with a single H-bomb ought to be enough to 
deter the Russians. Meanwhile, a great deal 
more of our energies in this field might be 
applied more usefully to the peacetime proj- 
ects. In the long run, the atomic electric 
power race may prove more decisive than the 
atomic-bomb race. 

The lag in our information program illus- 
trates the same problem. It is almost im- 
possible for any speechwriter in Washing- 
ton today to write a speech without saying 
something cbvious about the war of ideas, 
but I haven’t run into anybody with a new 
idea in this field since the President pro- 
duced his atoms for peace plan. 


TRICKS INSTEAD OF SINCERITY 


One reason for this is that we have con- 
centrated almost entirely on ways of saying 
things or on psychological tricks, rather 
than on what to say. Almost every debate 
on the Information Service is dominated by 
discussion about transmitters on land and 
transmitters on sea, and how clever we are at 
floating baloons back of the Iron Curtain. 

Meanwhile, platoons of undisciplined Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and retired generals, 
who forget that their voices carry beyond the 
county line, send up clouds of banalities 
which frequently blur and muffle the true 
and generous voices of America. Somebody, 
sometime, should try to remind the politi- 
cians that what they say is part of the Voice 
of America, too. 

Let us summarize: It is not surprising that 
we have concentrated on questions of power 
in the last decade. It was necessary; we 
have to save our lives before we can decide 
what todo with them. ButI believe we have 
done that part of the Job and know how to 
keep on doing it, and we must now concen- 
trate a little more on this 50-year war the 
President talks about. 

There is no escape into the unentangled 
world of George Washington’s dreams. It is 
forbidden by the guided missile, the inter- 
continental-supersonic bomber, the atomic 
bomb, and an enemy who is sworn to the de- 
struction of everything that gives meaning 
and purpose to our lives. 

HABITS HINDER OUR PACE 


Meanwhile, I hope we can be a little more 
hopeful and a little less flighty. A man 
can’t stay breathless for 50 years. Where I 
come from, people keep wanting to jump 
from one extreme to the other. We need 
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balance, but Congressmen either go fishing 
or go crazy. 

We are in more than an arms race. We 
are in a race with the pace of our own his- 
tory, and the pace is so swift that our habits 
of mind and our institutions are lagging 
behind. 

This applies to the quality of men we are 
sending to Washington; to our outmoded 
political campaigns which paralyze our lead- 
ership for months on end; to the seniority 
system in Congress, where durability is put 
above intelligence; and to many other as- 
pects of our national life. 

To our shame, this was the year when 
the Chief Justice of the United States felt 
obliged to state in public that if the Bill of 
Rights were to be voted on today, it would 
be fiercely controversial and have a hard 
time passing, and he made a good point 
about it: 

“We cannot,” he said, “delegate to any or 
all of our governmental representatives the 
full responsibility for protection of our free- 
doms from the processes of erosion. Such 
protection can be had only through an un- 
derstanding on the part of individual citi- 
zens.” 





CIO Views in Opposition to Harris Natural 
Gas Bill, H. R. 4560, as Presently 
Drawn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the present time the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has 
under consideration H. R. 4560, a bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Act, as amended. 
Extensive hearings have been held and 
considerable time has been taken in ex- 
ecutive session in discussing the provi- 
sions of the bill. Amendments have 
been offered. Some have been adopted. 
Some have been defeated. 

The members of the committee have 
received a memorandum of Robert Oli- 
ver, assistant to the president and direc- 
tor, CIO legislative committee, express- 
ing his opposition views with respect to 
H. R. 4560 with such proposed amend- 
ments, heretofore adopted by the com- 
mittee, as have been brought to his at- 
tention. 

The bill to regulate natural gas is of 
great importance to the consuming pub- 
lic because of the steadily increasing cost 
of natural gas. Therefore, it is my 
opinion that the views expressed by Mr. 
Oliver are entitled to careful considera- 
tion. They are as follows: 

Amendments voted by the committee to 
H. R. 4560 up to and including May 26 have 
modified the appearance, but not the effect, 
of the Harris bill. 

Despite language purporting to authorize 
Federal Power Commission control over field 
prices of natural gas, the bill still provides 
no genuine regulation of those prices. 

Committee amendments can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The Commission is directed to deter- 
mine rather than merely to consider whether 
prices in new or renegotiated gas purchase 
contracts, after the effective date of this 
legislation, are in excess of a reasonable 
market price. 
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2. To the extent they are in excess of a 
price so determined, they shall not be alloweg 
as operating expense of the pipeline for rate 
making purposes. (Here is a fertile fielq for 
litigation, with the odds favoring allowance 
of the whole contract price as Operating 
expense.) 

3. Such determination is to be made when. 
ever a pipeline files application for increase 
of its own rates or charges. 

4. Such determination may also be made 
on the initiative of the Commission wit 
respect to new or renegotiated contracts 
and shall be made by it on application of 
pipeline for such determination. 

5. On pipeline application for a Certificate 
of public convenience and necessity the Com. 
mission shall consider (not determine) 
whether the prices it has contracted to pay 
exceed reasonable market price. As amend- 
ed, this section does not require the Com. 
mission to deny a certificate if the contract 
prices exceed reasonable market price. 

6. Escalator provisions in gas purchase 
contracts are not outlawed, but such in- 
creases above reasonable market price as they 
give rise to will be disallowed as operating 
expense of the pipeline company. 

7. Contract provisions providing for spe. 
cific price increases at definite dates are, by 
inference, approved, since they are specifi- 
cally excluded from the provision applicable 
to escalator provisions. 

8. Pipelines are told by one amendment 
that they need not meet their contract obli- 
gations under escalator provisions to the ex- 
tent the resulting price exceeds reasonable 
market price. (The apparent invalidity of 
this provision would invite immediate court 
test and probably would result in its early 
elimination.) 

9. Considerations on which the Commis- 
sion is to determine reasonable market price 
are amended by the addition of “whether 
such price has been competitively arrived 
at” to the considerations in the original 
draft of H. R. 4560; namely, “the effect of the 
contract on assurance of supply,” and “rea- 
sonableness of the provisions of the contract 
as they relate to existing or future prices.” 


EFFECT OF THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The amendments serve only to make more 
elaborate, and therefore more misleading, 
the pretense of field price regulation, al- 
though the real effect of H. R. 4560 will be 
to end all effective regulation of natural- 
gas prices in interstate commerce. 

As amended, it is a thoroughgoing market 
price statute, which is to say that field prices 
will continue to be set by bargaining be- 
tween sellers and buyers, sellers will con- 
tinue to exploit the demand for gas by forc- 
ing prices up, and the Commission will be 
required to approve those rising prices by 
the reasonable market price standards pre- 
scribed in this bill. 

The considerations prescribed for deter- 
mining reasonable market price are meré 
paraphrases of the arguments that have been 
advanced for years by the oil industry in 
justification of rapidly rising prices for nat- 
ural gas. 

Prices “competitively arrived at” mean, in 
oil-country language, the prices pipelines are 
compelled to pay because of their need for 
gas. 

“Effect on assurance of supply” adopts the 
preposterous oil-industry propaganda that 
regulated prices would necessarily destroy 
the incentive to discover and produce 245, 
despite the “just and reasonable” require- 
ment now in the Natural Gas Act and de- 
spite the history of fabulous profits earned 
by pipelines under FPC regulation. 

Reasonableness as related to existing of 
future prices, the third consideration, 15 4 
blueprint of the higher prices that are in 
store under this “market price” standard 43 
the price of natural gas approaches the ceil- 
ing imposed by prices of oil and coal. 
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whereas prices set under the existing “just 
and reasonable” standard of the act would 
be related to costs of exploration, discovery, 
development, and production of gas and to 
the rate of return found necessary to attract 
capital to these undertakings, price limits 
set under the standards contained in H. R. 
4560 will adhere to a pattern of charging all 
the traffic will bear. 

This is not price regulation; it is simply 
an elaborate procedure for allowing oil com- 

anies to name their own prices for gas. 

Enactment of H. R. 4560, with or without 
the amendments, would end all effective reg- 
wation of natural gas prices, both in the 
field and in the pipelines’ sale for resale. The 
only effect of the amendments is more ef- 
fectively to conceal this fact. 

Congress should be given the opportunity 
to vote squarely on the real issue. A 10-line 
pill repealing the Natural Gas Act would give 
the Members of Congress that opportunity. 

Asking Congress to vote for that result by 
voting for H. R. 4560 clearly is based on the 
expectation that many Members will arrive 
at the unjustified conclusion that this bill 
regulates field prices of gas and will permit 
effective regulation of prices at which pipe- 
lines sell gas. 

he real choice before the committee is 
between repealing the Natural Gas Act and 
continuing the power of the Commission to 


reculate field prices on the “just and reason- 
able’ standard now in the act, perhaps ex- 
empting the 4,200 small producers who, in 


1953, sold only 10 percent of the gas moving 
in interstate commerce. 





Illinois Library Association Supports 
Library Services Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I herewith include a letter I re- 
ceived from Marguerite Giezentanner, 
president of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, urging favorable action on the 
library services bill: 

ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATLON, 
May 27, 1955. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, Price: The Illinois Library As- 
is vitally interested in the passage 
i the library services bill which had a hear- 
ing before the special subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
May 25-27, 1955. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
‘ves from Illinois, you may be aware that 
of 8,712,176 residents of Dlinois, only 5,213,079 
have adequate public library service, leaving 
3,509,097 persons with inadequate service 
or with no service at all. 

_ Of the 398 existing public libraries in the 
State of Illinois, only 40 libraries are able to 
ve adequate service. This evaluation is 
‘sed on standards set up by the American 
Library Association. Many of these libraries 
have a total annual income of less than 
$1,000. There are 410 towns in Illinois with 

* population of 500 or more which have no 
public library service. 

— the 40 Illinois libraries in a position to 
ge adequate library services, 23 are in the 
metropolitan Chicago area. Only 17 com- 
It in downstate Illinois, representing 
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only 822,579 residents, have adequate li- 
brary service. This means that, excluding 
the metropolitan Chicago area, most of the 
State of Illinois has either no public library 
service at all, or inadequate service. 

Trailer communities, with their lack of 
permanence, present a real problem in li- 
brary service. At the same time, they con- 
stitute a challenge and an opportunity for 
the development of good citizenship. Ade- 
quate library service will go far in meeting 
this challenge. Since they are usually out- 
side the city limits, library service will be 
denied, unless it can be furnished on a re- 
gional or large-area basis. 

The decentralization of population is evi- 
dent in the great migrations from metropol- 
itan to fringe areas. Increasing numbers of 
new communities in fringe areas are ap- 
proaching established libraries to ask how to 
secure library service. The passage of the 
library services bill will make possible a pro- 
gram to show communities how to join on a 
broad base for the establishment of library 
service, and will furnish communities with 
the determination to help themselves—the 
objectives of the bill. 

The Illinois Library Association wants to 
see the bill passed, because we are interested 
in children, in rural areas, and in the major- 
ity of residents in every community whose 
formal schooling ends at a relatively early 
stage in life. This legislation will not show 
favoritism to geographical sections of the 
State but will be for the general welfare of 
all the people, regardless of race, religion, or 
economic status. 

The Illinois Library Association hopes that 
the library services bill will have your active 
support when it comes to the floor of the 
House. Since we are eager to know of the 
possibilities for the bill, we are asking that 
you fill out the enclosed form and return it to 
us. A self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience. 

The Illinois Library Association will appre- 
ciate both your cooperation and your active 
support of the library services bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER, 
President. 





Does the Fuss Over the B-52 Hint of 
Defense by Slogan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled ‘““‘Does the Fuss Over the B—52 Hint 
of Defense by Slogan?” which appeared 
in the May 31, 1955, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DoEsS THE Fuss OVER THE B-52 HINT oF 

DEFENSE BY SLOGAN? 


The episode of the B-52 has come to a 
weird conclusion, with Congress angrily de- 
manding that the Defense Department spend 
more money, and Defense officials reluctantly 
agreeing to build more of the big jet bomb- 
ers. It is comforting, of course, to have more 
B-52’s. They are able to carry atomic at- 
tack to practically any point on earth, and 
we have had plenty of evidence in recent 
years that such strength is the most effec- 
tive deterrent to aggression and war. 

Circumstances surrounding the B—52 epi- 
sode, however, are anything but comforting. 
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For it seems that someone is playing a 
silly game with critical aspects of our de- 
fense program. It is further disturbing to 
recall that similar uncertainties, furors and 
false starts have plagued the aircraft plan- 
ning and purchasing program for thé past 7 
years. 

In the current case, the Department of De- 
fense, in keeping with the Eisenhower econ- 
omy program, cut back both Army manpower 
and Air Force plane purchasing, including 
the long range B-52 bomber program. This 
was explained as part of the effort to fit our 
defense forces to our long-range economic 
ability, and generally applauded as business- 
like economy on the part of the administra- 
tion, though some members of Congress pro- 
tested at the time that our spending should 
be geared to our actual defense needs rather 
than having our defenses fitted to economic 
spending. 

Following the well-publicized economy 
cutback, it became known (as they say in 
Washington when important news is leaked 
to the press), that Russia had more and bet- 
ter planes in certain categories than does the 
United States. Columnists drummed warn- 
ings. Congress became alarmed. Defense 
Officials were called in, questioned, and fi- 
nally told to build more of the expensive 
planes. The Defense Department, with a 
pretty show of tight-fisted vigilance, prompt- 
ly announced that it would continue to pro- 
duce a bigger bang for the taxpayer’s buck. 

This is stupid stuff. If we actually need 
more of the B-52’s, as the Defense Depart- 
ment now softly admits, then the economy 
program was dangerously short-sighted in 
the first place, and we cannot but wonder 
whether it was done for defense or for pub- 
licity reasons. And if the Air Force cut- 
back was wrong, we must wonder whether 
it is not time to reconsider also the Army 
manpower cutback against which General 
Matthew Ridgway protested so strongly and 
which was finally the cause of his resig- 
nation. 

If Mr. Wilson’s Department is really giv- 
ing us the bigger bang for a buck that his 
advertising agency assistants claim, why was 
Russia able to forge ahead of us in develop- 
ment and production of jet aircraft? What 
steps are being taken to assure our superiori- 
ty in the air? Are we devoting enough 
money to research and development, as well 
as to production of existing types? Or are 
we continuing to depend, as the administra- 
tion has apparently depended in the past, 
on defense by slogan? 





Thanks To Irrigation, We’re Eating Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I want to talk about a subject 
that is not discussed very often in the 
Halls of Congress. In fact, it is quite 
disturbing since it is a vital part of our 
daily lives and receives such little at- 
tention from all of us. 

That subject is nutrition—the science 
that deals with food at work. As you 
may know, I am a medical doctor and 
will speak today not as a Member of 
Congress, but as your family physician. 

My guess is you could not tell me what 
you have had to eat the past week. With 
many of the weighty problems we have 
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to discuss, I wouldn’t be too surprised 
if less than half of my colleagues re- 
membered what they had for lunch. 

How many of us maintain a balanced 
diet? Before we can answer this ques- 
tion, we must first determine what a bal- 
anced diet is. Naturally each of us, un- 
der varying conditions, might require a 
different diet but nutritionists have 
agreed that certain basic foods should 
be included each day. 

These are: 

First. Leafy green and yellow vege- 
tables—at least one serving, if not more; 

Second. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, raw 
cabbage—at least one serving, if not 
more; 

Third. Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits—two or more servings; 

Fourth. Fluid milk or its protein and 
mineral equivalent in processed forms 
such as cheese and ice cream—3 or 4 cups 
for children and 2 or more cups for 
adults; 

Fifth. Meat, poultry, fish, eggs, dried 
peas, beans—at least one or two servings. 

Sixth. Bread, flour, cereals, whole 
erain, enriched or restored—some every 
day; and 

Seventh. Butter, fortified margarine— 
some every day. 

We must have at least the minimum 
requirements of these foods if we are to 
be in the best of health and vitality. If 
we eat the right foods, it does more than 
keep us alive, it can even help us to stay 
young longer. An individual well fed 
from babyhood has a more likely chance 
to enjoy a long life. 

Getting back to the basic seven foods, 
the question arises as to why should we 
eat those foods. 

We know of more than 40 different 
chemical substances that the body is 
known to require from food. It is not 
necessary to know all of the body’s needs 
for you can be reasonably sure of getting 
all of them if your daily meals contain 
certain key nutrients. 

These nutrients are protein, calcium, 
iron, iodine, vitamins in general, vitamin 
A, vitamin B family, vitamin C, vitamin 
D, and body fuels. 

First, let us examine the recommended 
dietary allowances. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, also known as the Na- 
tional Research Council, has supplied 
me with their figures. They have been 
studying this specific problem since 1940. 

Now, let us examine each requirement 
and determine which of our many foods 
are rich in their respective nutrient. 

The National Research Council recom- 
mends 65 grams of protein for the aver- 
age man between the ages of 25 to 65, 
for women it is slightly less except during 
pregnancy and lactating when it is con- 
siderably more. Protein requirements of 
children between the ages of 10 and 20 
varies from 70 to 100 grams. 

Protein is a complex and varied sub- 
stance. It is the main substance in all 
of the body’s muscles and organs, skin, 
hair, and other tissues. Protein in dif- 
ferent foods is made up of varying com- 
binations of at least 22 simpler materials 
known as amino acids. 

You get top-rating proteins in foods 
from animal sources—meat, poultry, 
fish, eggs, milk, and cheese. As was 
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pointed out in the basic seven some of 
these foods are needed each day. An- 
other good source of proteins are soy- 
beans, nuts, and dry beans and peas. 

The best food to supply the recom- 
mended allowances for calcium is, of 
course, milk. However, the quantities 
of calcium are so minute that you can 
hardly get enough without using a good 
deal of milk in some form. 

Also rich in calcium are some of the 
leafy green vegetables—preferably tur- 
nip tops, mustard greens, and kale. 

It is also important that we receive a 
good supply of iron in our daily diet. 
Iron is one of the essential materials for 
red blood cells and without it in the blood 
could not carry oxygen from the lungs to 
each body cell. 

The food richest in iron is liver. How- 
ever, here we have the element of taste. 
Unfortunately too many turn up their 
noses when you mention liver and sur- 
veys show that a large majority of people 
eat little or no liver at all. 

Therefore, we must look to other 
sources for our iron requirements. Here 
again leafy green vegetables are rich in 
iron content. Some of the other foods 
that add iron are egg yolks, meat in gen- 
eral, peas and beans of all kinds, dried 
fruits, molasses, bread, and other cereal 
foods made from whole grain or en- 
riched. 

THE SIGHT VITAMIN 

The sight vitamin, or vitamin A, is 
especially important for normal vision 
and helps to keep the skin and linings 
of the nose, mouth, and inner organs in 
good condition. 

Good sources of vitamin A are liver, 
egg yolks, butter, whole milk, and cream. 
You can also get a substantial amount 
of vitamin A from carotenes which are 
yellow-orange substances that the body 
converts. Green, yellow, and some red 
vegetables are excellent sources of caro- 
tene. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture recommends that we eat 
heartily of foods that provide vitamin A 
since it can be stored in the body and 
may be drawn upon if in any emergency 
this vitamin is wanting in the diet. 

The next three substances which are 
recommended by the National Research 
Council are thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin—all members of the vitamin B 
family. 

When this vitamin was first discovered 
it was thought to be just one, but later 
when it was found to be quite complex 
it was broken down into about a dozen 
different ones—each with a particular 
duty and importance. 

A lack of these substances causes beri- 
beri and pellagra. The latter of these 
dietary deficiency diseases once was quite 
common in the South and in many in- 
stances death resulted. Now, reported 
deaths from pellagra have declined 
markedly in the United States. The dis- 


ease is still quite common in many over- 
populated areas. 

What we have in the United States are 
borderline cases. If you know a chronic 
grouch, a shiftless person, a housewife 
with vague complaints, or a nervous man, 
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chances are they may be showing effects 
of insufficient B vitamins. 

Getting enough of these helps with 
steady nerves, normal appetite, good «i. 
gestion, good morale and healthy skin 


Unfortunately too few foods contain 
a real wealth of the B vitamins 50 it js 
necessary for your diet to contain many 
foods which contribute some in order tg 
build an adequate supply. 


As a doctor, I feel it is quite interest. 
ing to note that recently we have iden. 
tified folic acid and vitamin B-12. These 
two substances are now being used meg. 
cally with some success in treating two 
hard-to-cure diseases—pernicious ane. 
mia and sprue. 

Since very few foods are rich in the 
B-vitamin group, at least 26 States have 
made it mandatory for flour to be en. 
riched with this group. It is estimated 
that diets of city families are now 12 
percent higher in iron, 16 percent higher 
in thiamine, 3 percent more in ribofiavin, 
and 13 percent higher in niacin than 
they would have been without the en- 
richment of bread and flour. 

THE TISSUE BUILDER 


Ironically, the first vitamin separated 
from food was one that very few ac- 
tually get the recommended daily allow- 
ance. It is ascorbic acid—more com- 
monly known as vitamin C. 


You cannot keep tissues throughout 
the body in good condition without vita- 
min C. When your diet is low in this 
vitamin, gums are tender and bleed 
easily, joints swell and hurt and muscles 
weaken. In advanced stages it is called 
scurvy. 

In this country scurvy is very rare, 
but many people do not get enough vita- 
min C for their best state of health, 
Since it cannot be stored in any apprecia- 
ble quantity, you need some food rich in 
vitamin C daily. 

All of the citrus fruits are plentiful 
sources of vitamin C. Other good 
sources of vitamin C includes tomatoes 
and tomato juice, fresh or canned; fresh 
strawberries and cantaloupe; also raw 
green food such as cabbage, green pep- 
per and green lettuce. 


Much of the vitamin content of these 
foods is lost when it is prepared for the 
table by cooking and, therefore, it is best 
to eat them with the minimum of prepa- 
ration. 

THE SUNSHINE VITAMIN 

Vitamin D picked up the “sunshine” 
nickname because the sun’s rays, strik- 
ing the skin, have power to change cer- 
tain substances in the skin into vitamin 
D. 


An individual should get some of this 
vitamin regularly and especially during 
childhood since it works with minerais 
to form straight, strong bones, and 
sound teeth. 

Since most of us make good use of sun- 
shine to fill our vitamin D requirements, 
the recommended daily dietary allow- 
ance for it appears to be a little low. 
However, the sun’s reaction on the skin 
more than make up the difference. 

It must be remembered that it does 
take direct sunlight and the sun loses 
its effectiveness if it is cut off by clouds, 
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smoke, fog, dust, or ordinary window 


a few foods such as egg yolk, butter, 

salmon, tuna, and sardines help out with 

vitamin D and it is added to some milk, 
WE'RE EATING WELL 


Fortunately we are able to produce 
enough of all of the crops needed to in- 
sure a balanced and varied diet. The 
National Research Council’s figures 
would be sheer folly if we could not pro- 
duce the food to meet its requirements. 

Today half the world is hungry and 
the vast majority of the other half does 
not enjoy a proper diet. 

If everyone ate the same diet as the 
average person does in the Far East the 
world is presently producing enough to 
feed several billion more mouths. 

If everyone had the same standard of 
diet as the average European, the world 
is producing enough to feed everyone if 
the food were properly distributed. 

But if everyone enjoyed the high- 
level diet that we in the United States 
do the world would have to produce 
enough more to feed an additional sev- 
eral hundred million. 

Perhaps this is the reason for so much 
unrest in the world today. All one needs 
to do is look at where all of our trouble 
spots are—Korea, China, Indochina, 
areas in the Near East—and our intelli- 
gence reports tell of unrest behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

These are the same areas where the 
people do not have enough to eat. A 
hungry person wants food in his belly— 
he does not want your prayers or 
promises, 

Periods of starvation have not been 
confined to the Biblical times. As recent 
as just prior to World War II thousands 
died of starvation in China, India, and 
Burma. 

Our national diet today can best be 
described as the kind people choose when 
the supply of food is ample and they have 
the money to buy it. 

Each of us now eats more of the dairy 
products—except butter—eggs, poultry, 
vegetables, and fruit, but fewer potatoes 
and grain products than people did at 
the beginning of the century. 

he sharpest increase in per capita 
consumption of food comes in fruits and 
vegetables. In the past few decades the 
use of citrus fruits has tripled, that of 
carrots has quadrupled, and that of let- 
tuce has nearly doubled. 
EAT MORE BEEF 


I represent the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebraska, and I am quite 
proud of the fact that this district has 
more cattle than any one of the other 
435 congressional districts in the United 
States, 

Not only am I proud of the number 
but also because of the tremendous con- 
tribution this meat makes to the Ameri- 
can diet. The American people have al- 
Ways been meat eaters. Meat has been 
the principal item of diet for the human 
race from the beginning of time. 

AS a physician, I can tell you that the 
human body is especially adapted to the 
Consumption and digestion of meat and 
animal products. There is no food 
Which nature has endowed so lavishly 
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with the necessary proteins, vitamins, 
minerals, and fats. 

In fact, meat is the masterpiece of na- 
ture’s laboratory. It contains 22 amino 
acids, 10 of which the body needs to 
keep healthy. People who are big meat 
eaters are large in stature and have great 
energy. The Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, 
and the inhabitants of Okinawa, who 
eat little meat, are small in stature. 

For many years I operated a hospital 
in Kimball, and at that time there was 
a feeling among medical men that pa- 
tients should be given fish and chicken 
instead of red meat. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that red meat is not 
harmful but can contribute to the pa- 
tient’s recovery by supplying many of the 
vitamins, minerals, and acids so neces- 
Sary to issue repair and health. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering 
what irrigation and reclamation has to 
do with producing more red meat. Ican 
only refer you to a statement made by 
Dr. B. T. Shaw, who is the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. In 
testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee he said: 

In 1949 the Nation was consuming about 
16 billion pounds of red meat, and by 1954 
consumption of red meat increased to about 
25 billion pounds. 


He goes on to point out that, if the per 
capita consumption of meat continue at 
the rate of 1954, it will require 7 million 
more head of cattle, 3 million more sheep, 
and about 10 million more hogs to sup- 
ply the increased meat that would be 
needed by 1962. 

To provide pasture and feed for these 
additional animals would require an- 
other 35 million acres of land. This land 
is not available, but irrigated pastures 
could do much to alleviate this coming 
situation. You can pasture several times 
more animals on an irrigated acre than 
you can on a dryland pasture. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the consumption of beef has 
nearly doubled since 1930. 

PRODUCTION INCREASES 

In addition to the importance of these 
crops to our diet, increased production 
also has been a determining factor in 
the increase in consumption. 

We would not have been able to ex- 
perience this increase in per capita con- 
sumption had it not been for irrigation. 

For example, about three-fifths of our 
fruits and tree nuts, one-half of our com- 
mercial vegetables and one-third of the 
potato crop are grown on irrigated land. 

Irrigation has enabled growers to take 
advantage of the favorable soil and cli- 
mate in our Western States to make the 
growing of fruits and vegetables one of 
the leading industries of the West. 

To show what percent of the commer- 
cial fruits and vegetables that are pro- 
duced in the irrigated West, I have asked 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
me the pertinent figures. 

Here are the figures they have sup- 


plied me: 
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Many of the crops are produced in the 
late fall, winter, and early and middle 
spring. As recently as 20 to 25 years ago 
these crops were not available in the 
winter months. 


Certainly, new methods of processing, 
better transportation and the introduc- 
tion of frozen foods has helped con- 
siderably to provide us with these spe- 
cialty and seasonal crops the year 
around. However, without irrigation to 
grow these crops in the first place they 
would not be available. 

We can be quite thankful to irriga- 
tion and reclamation for making it pos- 
sible for us to have the necessary crops 
to give us a nutritious and balanced diet. 

We in the United States eat better 
than anyone else in the world. Because 
of this we are a strong Nation. 

Our youth excel in practically every 
international sport. They have strong, 
well-developed bodies which make pos- 
sible the new records in athletics which 
they achieve. 

Their bodies are strong and well de- 
veloped because they enjoy a balanced 
diet—a diet containing plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, milk, and meat. 

There are some who complain about 
the cost of Federal reclamation projects. 
In the past 50 years, approximately $2.6 
billion has been allocated to irrigation. 
It has been estimated that these irriga- 
tion projects have returned to the Treas- 
ury more than $4 billion in new taxes. 
These Federal projects have repaid about 
$600 million of the original cost and are 
returning an average of $60 million a 
year to the Treasury. 

Water is the lifeblood of the arid West. 
Water, placed on good soil at the proper 
time, can bring a feeling of security, of 
confidence, and new wealth to the com- 
munity. 

If we are to eat well in the future, we 
will need to produce more crops. The 
population of our country increases 
about 312 million each year. They will 
need food. Little of the food produced 
on irrigated lands add to our present 
supply of surplus foods. We should be 
thankful that we have a surplus. 

Because of irrigation, we are eating 
well. We will continue to eat well if 
we wisely develop the feasible irrigation 
projects in our land. 
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Surrender of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article by Mr. Albert 
Clark which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Wall Street Journal on the sub- 
ject of the proposed organization for 
trade cooperation. This is highly im- 
portant in view of the recommendations 
made by the President. 

The article follows: 

SURRENDER OF POWER? 
(By Albert Clark) 


WASHINGTON.—The administration is pre- 
paring a determined drive for what Congress 
now interprets as a broad new grant of 
power—and a surrender of its own—to con- 
duct this country’s foreign economic affairs. 

The actual request is for authority to join 
& proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Technically this would merely admin- 
ister the rules President Eisenhower and his 
predecessors have worked out under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act and their constitutional 
foreign policy powers. 

The lawmakers, however, by ratifying OTC 
would by clear inference also be endorsing 
in a broad policy sense, though not neces- 
sarily in every detail, that mysterious instru- 
ment of global trade policy—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Such en- 
dorsement they have specifically withheld in 
a series of extensions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, including the 3-year extension they 
will shortly send to the White House. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the United 
States is and long has been a member of 
GATT. The difference is that the present 
GATT has no permanent organization, 
whereas OTC would set up & permanent, 
formal machinery, headed by a director gen- 
eral. Congress feels it might be morally com- 
mitted to GATT if it authorizes OTC. 

What is this little known GATT that OTC 
would administer? 

Basically it is a collection of tariff rates 
and trade rules negotiated by the 34 mem- 
ber nations, which account for about 80 
percent of world trade, in periodic, months- 
long bargaining sessions; the schedule of 
GATT tariff concessions now covers more 
than 50,000 items. To understand how 
GATT came about, it is necessary to look 
back at the way tariffs were formerly regu- 
lated and negotiated. 


A DELEGATION OF POWER 


Before the Reciprocal Trade Act was first 
passed in 1934, Congress, as a general rule, 
passed on all tariff rates. The legislators 
either passed laws fixing specific import 
duties or ratified treaties that specified 
rates. With the passage of the Trade Act, 
Congress delegated to the President its 
powers to reduce tariffs, within specified 
limits, and to “enter into foreign trade 
agreements.” 

This authority was used to negotiate 
bilateral trade pacts—agreements between 
the United States and one other country— 
for fixing tariff rates and trade rules between 
the two countries. Up to the time GATT 
came into existence on January 1, 1948, the 
United States had concluded such separate 
agreements with 29 countries. 

GATT grew out of proposals by the United 
States for a multilateral, or many-country, 
approach to global trade. Under the multi- 
laterai process, each nation still negotiates 
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bilaterally, with the principal supplier of any 
commodity on which it is considering a tariff 
reduction. Then, all of the bilateral reduc- 
tions are bundled up in one schedule of new 
tariff rates and each concession.is applied to 
the same category of imports from all coun- 
tries. This is called the most favored na- 
tion treatment, and was already a part of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act itself. 

Since these multilateral negotiations are 
basically bilateral and since the most favored 
nation treatment was already on the books, 
what, if any, is the advantage of the GATT 
approach? The President argued in his re- 
cent message to Congress on the subject that 
multilateral negotiation enables this coun- 
try to obtain more tariff concessions on its 
exports than would be forthcoming from 
bilateral dealing; he said the United States, 
for example, gets benefits from concessions 
which other countries would be unwilling to 
negotiate except in a multilateral under- 
taking. 

Mr. Eisenhower further declared that 
through GATT the United States has per- 
suaded foreign countries to remove restric- 
tions against imports of such specific dollar 
goods as coal, apples, cigarettes, lumber, 
potatoes, textiles, autos, petroleum, wool, 
and motion pictures. 

It is possible, too, that getting the repre- 
sentatives of 34 nations together at one time 
in one place makes for greater volume and 
convenience than would be the case in 
strictly bilateral bargaining. And, of course, 
it gives at least the appearance of a con- 
certed international attack on the restric- 
tions to world trade. Moreover, tariff con- 
cessions are just the beginning of GATT. 
It also commits the member countries not 
to cancel tariff concessions by putting up 
other trade barriers. 

Each member country, for example, 
promises not to cancel the benefit of a tariff 
cut by levying a domestic sales tax that 
would offset the tariff concession. Each 
country is free to tax imported items, of 
course, so long as the rate is applied equally 
to imported and domestic articles. 


REPEALING DOMESTIC LAWS 


The GATT also contains a general pro- 
hibition against import and export restric- 
tions. And by inference, if not explicitly, 
the GATT countries are committed to repeal 
domestic laws that conflict with GATT and 
to refrain from adopting new conflicting 
statutes. Therein lies much of the objection 
in Congress to GATT. 

Despite the principle of nondiscrimination, 
however, the heart of the agreement per- 
haps lies in the exceptions to the general 
reciprocity rules. 

Thus the United States is permitted by 
GATT to continue its preferred tariff treat- 
ment of goods imported from Cuba and the 
Philippines. The British Commonwealth 
countries are allowed to continue their pre- 
ferred tariff treatment, one with another. 
Under the same rule, the French Union and 
the Benelux countries may perpetuate their 
tariff preference blocs. 

Though the general GATT rule prohibits 
export and import quotas, a member nation 
may regulate the export of goods important 
to its defense. So-called underdeveloped 
countries may impose import quotas or other 
restrictions if necessary to protect a domestic 
industry in arising general living standards. 
Any member nation may withdraw a tariff 
concession or apply import restrictions if 
the member considers such action necessary 
to prevent a drain on its dollar reserves. 

GATT critics complain that these excep- 
tions, particularly the loopholes for under- 
developed nations, remove much of the rec- 
iprocity from what is supposed to be a 
reciprocal arrangement. The reason: The 
United States is the most prosperous of the 
34 member nations. Thus the exceptions, 
when applied, add up to discrimination 
against the United States. 
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LITTLE USED LOOPHOLE 


The principal loophole available for re. 
lie& of United States industries lies in the 
escape clause, which is spelled out in the 
Trade Act and is also incorporated in GATT. 
Under this procedure, member countries may 
withdraw a tariff concession or otherwise im. 
pose restrictions on goods being imported to 
the detriment of a domestic industry, Act. 
ually the escape clause is used sparingly, 
The United States has taken advantage of 
it under GATT only four times, and no other 
member has used it at all. 

But the real basis for Congressional oppo. 
sition to GATT—and OFC—lies in the age. 
old struggle between the legislative and ex. 
ecutive branches of Government. How far, 
for example, should Congress go in delegat- 
ing its powers over tariffs and interstate ang 
foreign commerce to the Executive? Ang, 
once delegated, should the Executive redele. 
gate its authority to an international agency 
that can make rules to which Congress js 
morally committed? 

These are not altogether theoretical ques- 
tions. The United States has a law, for in. 
stance, that provides for import quotas on 
farm products being imported to the detri- 
ment of domestic farm price support pro- 
grams. This statute violates both the letter 
and the spirit of GATT. It is true that 
American representatives to the recent Gene. 
va conference, which adopted several amend. 
ments to GATT, obtained a waiver that per- 
mits the United States to violate the agree. 
ment by limiting imports under this section 
of United States farm law. But why, ask 
the critics, should the GATT countries have 
authority to write rules that require such 
@ waiver? 


Right now, there is pending in Congress a 
bill to reclassify hardboard for international 
trade purposes. This measure would re- 
move hardboard from its present paper 
product category and classify it as a wcod 
product. A tariff increase would accom- 
pany the reclassification. But if Congress 
passes the proposed law, the legislators would 
be violating GATT’s principles. 

Suppose Congress authorizes United States 
membership in OTC—and by inference en- 
dorses GATT—would it not be making a 
moral commitment to reject the hardboard 
bill and to repeal the provision for restrict- 
ing farm imports? It is such questions as 
these that lawmakers, even now, are asking 
themselves. 


Or take the case of Czechoslovakia. A pro- 
vision of the 1951 extension of the Trade Act 
directed the President “to take such action 
as is necessary” to withdraw trade-agreement 
concessions to imports from Communist- 
dominated countries. Thereafter, the United 
States, instead of acting uniiaterally, asked— 
and got—GATT permission to cancel con- 
cessions to Czechoslovakia. Here again, the 
GATT critics want to know why the United 
States should ask permission of 33 other 
countries to carry out a law passed by 
Congress. 

THE RIGHT TO VIOLATE 


By disassociating themselves from GATT 
in each reciprocal trade-extension bill, the 
House and Senate in a broad political sense 
are leaving themselves a free hand to violate 
GATT. But would they not be surrender- 
ing this freedom by okaying OTC—even 
though, technically, they would still have 4 
right to violate GATT? 

There is still another basic reason for Con- 
gress’ reluctance to endorse GATT. This re- 
luctance goes back to OTC’s predecessor pro- 
posal by former President Truman for 40 
International Trade Organization. The pres- 
ent OTC plan bears little resemblance to the 
ill-fated ITO scheme. ITO would have in- 
corporated GATT as one chapter under 4 
preamble that would have committed mem- 
ber countries to follow national as well 48 
international policies designed to foster full 
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employment, higher living standards, and 
he like. 
the onspicuously missing from the present 
proposals are old ITO chapters dealing with 
qomestic labor and business practices, to 
name a couple of examples. Mr. Eisenhower 
nointedly noted in his recent message on 
OTC that American representatives to Ge- 
neva went with specific instructions to re- 
ject all efforts to expand the functions of 
the new organization to fields other than 
This mandate the OTC and the 
slightly revised GATT appear to follow. 
“even so, the GATT countries themselves 
have the power to amend its rules. And 
once Congress ratifies OTC, could not some 
GATT conference, perhaps under 
some future administration, rewrite the 
reement to cover the explosive chapters 
+at caused Congress to reject Mr. Truman’s 
r09 
rma too, are questions that Congress will 
want answered when administration officials 
urney to Capitol Hill to make their case 
r OTC. 
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Government: It’s Better Than You Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I was privileged to attend the an- 
nual award ceremony of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
was held at the Sylvan Theater on the 
Washington Monument Grounds at 
10:30 a. m. 

A very worthwhile and inspiring ad- 
dress was made by our colleague, Hon. 
(LIFFORD R. Hope, of Kansas. Congress- 
man Hope has served on the House Agri- 
culture Committee longer than any other 
Member and it was indeed fitting that 
he be chosen to address this annual 
award ceremony. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be made a part of the Recorp 
today: 

GOVERNMENT: It’s BETTER THAN You THINK 

The annual presentation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture awards to those who 
have made an outstanding contribution to 
Government is an ideal occasion on which 
to talk about Government, about how good 
our Government really is. On the basis of 
my experience, I long ago concluded that 
Government is better—far better—than most 
realize, and I believe it is unfortunate that 
people generally are not aware of this fact. 
[am certain the cause of good government 
would be better served if we found more 
Pportunities—like this one—to emphasize 
the good, the decent, the constructive 
aspects of Government. 

It is all too seldom that one hears a good 
word for the Government or for those who 
work for it. I’m speaking now of Govern- 
ment as a whole, the executive and admin- 
istrative agencies of which you are a part, 
judiciary and the Congress. All are 
ential parts of the governmental structure 
‘up by our forefathers. They are equal 
‘nd coordinate, and one cannot be attacked 
‘nd seriously weakened without affecting the 
entire structure. 
wc 's not strange that we hear so few good 
nae for Government when nearly every 
bra we. Paper, or book one picks up or 
toadcast one hears trumpets the latest 
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wrongdoing of Government. Certainly if 
anyone ever speaks or writes well of Gov- 
ernment or politics he rarely makes the 
headlines or the front page. The Congress, 
the departments, and agencies can turn in 
a creditable performance day after day, week 
in and week out, with never a kind word 
or a pat on the back for a job well done. 
Yet let there be one slip, and the roof 
falls in. 

To listen to some, you could well believe 
that Congress is completely under the con- 
trol of sinister rightist pressure groups and 
their well-paid hirelings. From others you 
could assume that Congress is influenced 
only by leftist forces who deliberately seek 
to wreck the country by wild spending 
schemes and unsound economic and social 
reforms. That Congress might have a mind 
and will of its own escapes attention. 

From the comments and criticism which 
we hear of Federal agencies, one could well 
get the idea that Government personnel is 
made up of men and women who work for 
Government only because they are incapable 
of finding a job outside of Government. I 
believe the greatest injustice paid to any 
group of workers in the country is the Na- 
tion's failure to appreciate and think well of 
the efforts of those who work—and work 
hard—for Government. 

I believe that our political and govern- 
mental institutions are good and I believe 
this irrespective of the scandals that can be 
uncovered or the articles that can be writ- 
ten and the speeches given to the contrary. 
I base my conclusion on 28 years of experi- 
ence in the Congress and in working with 
Federal agencies. 

But too many people accept the idea that 
1 scandal, 1 piece of wrongdoing in Govern- 
ment is constructive proof that all is bad. 
The rotten apple is assumed to have 
spoiled the entire barrel. Too many believe 
that inefficiency and corruption in politics 
and Government is like an iceberg—that the 
largest part of it is submerged and lurks 
beneath the water unseen. 

I do not believe the analogy is relevant. 
Instead it seems to me that disclosures of 
wrongdoing is proof that the processes of 
Government are working well, that Govern- 
ment cleanses itself. Very little that is cor- 
rupt goes undetected. For this reason I 
believe that the disclosure of wrongdoing 
should give us greater not lesser faith in 
the goodness of our governmental institu- 
tions. 

For proof that Government is better than 
generally believed one can look to the great 
bulk of work involving knotty, intricate, 
complex problems that gets done by Gov- 
ernment in a routine way without fuss or 
fanfare. As we all know, most work of 
Government gets done well and only a small 
fraction of the total causes headlines. 

While some seem to believe that the Fed- 
eral service is staffed with lazy and incom- 
petent personnel those of us who know Gov- 
ernment see differently. We know the Gov- 
ernment worker as a person who believes in 
what he is doing, who works hard to do the 
best job of which he is capable, who is a 
good citizen, and who contributes fully to 
the community in which he lives. My con- 
clusion that Government is better than gen- 
erally realized is based to a great extent on 
my personal acquaintance with hundreds of 
Government workers who are dedicated to 
their jobs and who are a credit to our Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe that anyone who has an opportu- 
nity to see the Federal Government in action 
will form a favorable opinion of it and its 
employees. Let me give you an example. 
Mr. James C. Worthy came to Washington 
early in the Eisenhower administration to 
take a position as administrative assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce. He left an im- 
portant position with one of the largest 
business enterprises in America. Last Janu- 
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ary when, after rendering eminent service to 
the Government, he resigned to return to his 
old company, he made this statement in the 
course of an address entitled “The Federal 
Service, Its Problems and Its Future,” and I 
quote, “I shall always be thankful for the 
frie..ds I have made here, in high positions 
and low; friends who have made my task 
easier and my life richer. I have come to 
have a tremendous respect, not only for the 
appointive officials of this administration, 
but for the members of the career service. I 
hope that as I go back to private life I will 
be able to help correct some of the mistaken 
impressions which prevail in certain quar- 
ters about the kind of people who work for 
Government. I can say in all sincerity that 
for hard work and patient devotion it would 
be hard to find their equal in any line of 
endeavor.” 

It is a tragedy that more people do not 
realize how good our Government is. I say 
it is a tragedy, because it keeps us from re- 
alizing the extent to which the American 
dream is coming true. Nearly two centuries 
ago the Founding Fathers established here a 
Government dedicated to freedom and to the 
belief in God and the dignity of man. It 
was their thought that here under freedom 
and self-government man would achieve his 
highest being, his highest standard of living, 
peace and contentment. An essential aspect 
of the dream was that man would always 
search for the truth and his basic tools 
would be freedom of speech and thought. As 
mankind today looks ahead into the un- 
known future, its greatest source of courage 
and hope should be the realization that it 
has made unparalleled progress toward 
making this dream come true. American 
self-government and freedom has been an 
outstanding success. Self-government has 
been, in fact, one of our greatest achieve- 
ments, and we are making more rapid prog- 
ress than the pessimists want us to believe. 
I believe it is important to recognize this 
progress, to recognize how well we have done 
and to turn deaf ears to the cynics. 

And one of the important things we can- 
not overlook is that this Government, set up 
175 years ago for 13 small colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard with about 3 million in- 
habitants, is functioning well today for the 
mightiest Nation the world has ever known, 
with 165 million people and with a myriad 
of problems which could never have been 
foreseen by the Founding Fathers. 

Although I believe government and polli- 
tics is much better than the critics ever 
suggest, I must make it clear that I am not 
opposed to criticism—that is, constructive 
criticism of things that are wrong and that 
need correcting. Criticism has been a most 
essential factor in the progress we have made 
in government and politics. Instead of less 
criticism, we need more, providing it is of 
the right kind. 

In our scheme of things the purpose of 
criticism is to correct and improve—to elimi- 
nate the improper so that the good can 
endure and develop. The purpose of criti- 
cism, like free speech, of which it is a part, 
is to help us as a self-governing free people 
to find that which we can believe in—that 
which we can regard as true. 

Criticism, whether it is of art, of science, 
or of politics, should serve in the search for 
truth. Its end is not criticism for the sake 
of criticism, but truth. Toa disturbing ex- 
tent, however, criticism in this country is 
losing touch with this purpose. Today 
criticism too frequently is based on blind 
obstructionism, out-and-out appeal to emo- 
tional prejudice, irrational name calling, and 
a desire to destroy someone’s character just 
because he happens to disagree, even though 
it can be out of intelligent disagreement the 
truth might emerge. 

For another thing we have become overly 
opinionated—too sure what we believe now 
is the eternal, everlasting truth. The overly 
opinionated only search for facts and argu- 
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ments to prove that they are right. So we 
use the right to criticize to prove that we 
are right and not as a conscientious means 
to search out the truth. Said another way, 
I believe there is a growing tendency to place 
too much emphasis on proving that we are 
right rather than in finding what is right. 

I think the growing tendency for criticism 
to generate into irresponsible bombast and 
smear keeps us from fully realizing all the 
good there is in our culture and in our 
Government and political life. Once in a 
while we should be able to help those who 
are doing all they can to improve govern- 

nent and its processes with a word of en- 

couragement—a word to the effect that they 
are making progress and that their work is 
worthwhile. 

For years now serious-minded people have 
concerned themselves with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an employer. I believe this ob- 
jective would be helped by placing greater 
emphasis on the good in government; on the 
fact that government is good—is better than 
we think. People—all people—have a basic 
inner need for believing their work is impor- 
tant and their effort is appreciated. 

On this point let me quote again from Mr. 
Worthy’s able and significant address. He 
said, and I quote, “The Government worker 
will exert himself to the utmost, if necessary 
under severe difficulties, if he feels that those 
in authority recognize the importance of 
what he is doing and are giving him the sup- 
port he needs. But if the value of his work 
is questioned—or worse, if he is attacked 
directly or by implication as an unnecessary 
burden on the public payroll—he is deprived 
of the chief incentive he has for diligent, 
conscientious effort.” 

What is a better way to raise the morale of 
government, improve the government service, 
than to place ever greater emphasis upon the 
great things government is doing? 

You who work for the Government have 
every reason to be proud of your work and 
the country has every reason to be proud of 
you. The giving of these annual awards 
certainly is a symbol representing the good 
in government and for this hour at least 
we can all be certain beyond any shadow of 
doubt that government is good, is better than 
most think. 

What I have been saying applies to Federal 
Government service generally. I want to de- 
vote the rest of my time to saying something 
about the men and women who work in the 
Department of Agriculture. During my more 
than 28 years in Washington I have been 
thrown in closer touch with them both here 
and in the field than with any other group 
of Government employees and I have come 
to have for them a feeling not only of respect 
but admiration. 

I presume that there is no department of 
Government which is any broader in the 
scope of its activities or which touches the 
daily life of the people as closely as the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I am sure there is a general feeling on the 
part of the public that the Department of 
Agriculture is primarily an agency to help 
farmers find a solution for their problems, 
and soitis. But very few realize how much 
the increased efficiency in agriculture which 
has been brought about through the Depart- 
ment’s activities is reflected in benefits to the 
public. 

The standard of living of any country de- 
pends upon what proportion of its popula- 
tion is needed to produce the necessities of 
life—food and clothing particularly. In the 
most backward nations it still requires 80 
or 85 percent of the people to produce these 
bare necessities. Here in America the in- 
dustry of agriculture has become so efficient 
that only about 13 percent of our people 
now live on farms and some of these are en- 
gaged in agriculture only part time. 
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This means that all the rest of our people 
except those engaged in the transportation 
and distribution of agricultural commodities 
are free to produce, transport, and distribute 
the goods and supplies which add to the 
amenities of life and enable us to maintain 
what we call the American standard of liv- 
ing. It has given us all the luxuries and 
conveniences of modern life like good roads, 
automobiles, air transportation, radio, tele- 
vision, air conditioning, our far-flung educa- 
tional system, and our churches with their 
wide religious and welfare activities. 


Let me point out also that in spite of the 
small number now engaged in agriculture 
the people of America as a whole are better 
fed, and better clothed than those of any 
other nation past or present. More than that 
such great advances have been made in the 
preservation, precooking, and improved pack- 
aging of food products that I am informed 
that American housewives spend about one- 
third as much time in the preparation of 
foods in the home as was the case only a few 
years ago. 

All of these things to which I have made 
reference are not due entirely to the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They are 
due in part to the fact that we have farm- 
ers who are able and willing and intelligent 
enough to take advantage of the great dis- 
coveries which have been made in agricul- 
tural research. They are due in part to 
merchanization, they are partly due to the 
progressive work of agricultual distributors 
and food processors. But all of these activi- 
ties tie in with the work of the Department 
of Agriculture and were it not for its activi- 
ties and the leadership which it has fur- 
nished, much of what has been done would 
not have been accomplished. So it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that although the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was set up primarily to 
cGeal with the problems of farmers that the 
general public and the nonfarming popula- 
tion have received greater benefits than 
farmers from its work and activities. 

Yours is a Department of great traditions 
of which you may well be proud. In the 
earlier days of its history its scientific and 
research activties constituted a greater pro- 
portion of the Department’s work than now. 
Changes in the structure of agriculture it- 
self, particularly in the fields of marketing 
and finance have enlarged the activities of 
the Department beyond the fields of re- 
search and education so that they now in- 
clude such subjects as credit, price stabili- 
zation, crop insurance, regulatory matters, 
and others which are important in these 
times. All of which means that the Depart- 
ment has been kept up to date as a service 
institution. 

No one can study the early history of this 
Department without getting a thrill from 
the work of men like Harvey W. Wiley, Peter 
Collier, L. O. Howard, Theobald Smith, Char- 
les Warden Stiles, Marion Dorait, William 
Orton, Seaman A. Knapp, and Clifford Pin- 
chot, to mention only a few of many. 


And in passing it should be said that the 
research work done by some of these men 
while primarily for the benefit of agriculture 
brought about some of our greatest advan- 
ces in general science as well as in the field 
of medicine. Thus again illustrating the 
benefits which the public in general has re- 
ceived from the Department of Agriculture. 

Yes, there were giants in the early days of 
the Department and there are giants now in 
all of its varied fields of activity. Some of 
them are here today to receive this recog- 
nition of the great service which they as 
public servants have rendered on behalf of 
a better America and a better world. There 
are others here who have received well 
merited recognition on previous occasions 
of this kind and there are others whose out- 
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LAWS RELATIVZ TO THE PRINTING oF | 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a i 
document not already provided for by law, 


but only when the same shall be accompa. 


nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 


as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 


tive department, bureau, board, or independ. — 


ent office of the Government submitting re. 


ports or documents in response to inquiries 4 


from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 4, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALB 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pul- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 


as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- — 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printet 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Memorial Day Address by Hon. Abram H. 
Hopkins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Memo- 
rial Day, May 30, 1955, I attended a dis- 
trict meeting of rural letter carriers and 
ladies’ auxiliary at Fairystone Park in 
Patrick County, Va., and had the pleas- 
ant privilege of hearing a very able ad- 
dress by the Honorable Abram H. Hop- 
kins, judge of the 13th judicial circuit 
court, Rocky Mount, Va. Judge Hop- 
kins is a distinguished member of the 
judiciary of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following text of Judge Hop- 
kins’ address: 







































AMERICA 


Ladies and gentlemen, 
Statue of Liberty: 


we read on the 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed to 
me: 

llift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Equality of opportunity which America be- 
stows on every baby born on her soil has em- 
powered the sons of the farmer and the sons 
of the laborer to attain the highest pinnacles 
of success, both in the fields of business and 
in the affairs of state. 

Indeed, the god of fate seems to have been 
ever vigilant in searching the cabins of the 
poor for boys and girls upon whom to bestow 
his blessings. 

America now marches in the vanguard of 
world civilization. The inventive genius of 
our scientists has brought to the home of 
the laborer and the farmer, luxuries un- 
dreamed of by kings and potentates of 150 
years ago. American citizens now enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the history of 
man. Not only do we enjoy the pleasures 
that come from the ownership of material 
things, but our achievements in the arts of 
War and of peace have been phenominal. 

The genius of our writers has enriched the 
literature of the world. The heroic feats 
achieved by our men in the late War of 
the Hemisphere have lifted mankind to a 
new dignity and will be inscribed forever on 
the epic pages of history. 

Everywhere we see the elements harnessed 
by American genius and subjected to the 
serviceof man, Indeed, there is no place on 
the continent where the spirit is not lifted 
and inspired by the evidences of the dynamic 
force of a great and puissant nation. 

Truly, when we relax from our toil and at- 
tempt to visualize the magnitude of our 
country’s achievements, whether we view 
- kaleidoscopic drama from the Golden 

ate, amid the wheat fields of the West, or 
from the banks of the Potomac. 


Appendix 


“God's voice seems to say, 
Well hast thou done, 
Frail child of clay.” 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


America is now the richest Nation in the 
world. Wealth is important in the lives of 
men and of nations; it is the fertilizer of 
civilization. The financial genius of our 
country has contributed much to the happi- 
ness and well-being of our people, but there 
are some things more important than wealth, 
and among these are justice and liberty. 
This Nation is dedicated to justice and lib- 
erty. Our forefathers, resisting a proposed 
arbitrary tax on tea, defied their king and 
wrote into the Declaration of Independence, 
the creed of America: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed * * *.” 

The thoroughness with which the spirit 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in the Bill of Rights has become 
absorbed into the conscious being of our 
people, is our greatest estate. It has been 
the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of 
fire by night, which has guided America to its 
present state of eminence. 

It may be said without exaggeration that 
equality of opportunity, made possible by 
our Constitution, is the gods’ most precious 
gift. It has made possible the American way 
of life, and the American way of life is the 
Archimedean lever which has lifted the 
world. 

If we are to continue our onward march, 
these principles and ideals must be held 
sacrosanct. The right to achieve must de- 
pend on ability, and not on the will of a 
despot. The road leading to distinction 
must be the road of service and honor, and 
not the road of sycophancy. The door of op- 
portunity must be kept open so that the 
ragged boy from the mud cabin beyond the 
mountains may let his spirit soar and dream 
dreams. 

If some calamity should destroy all our 
material possessions, American courage, 
American genius and American ideals would 
soon build upon her ruins a greater, nobler 
America. But, if some subversive influence 
should destroy our ideals, our people would 
commence their backward trek to the cabins 
in the forest. 

To preserve American ideals, the parents of 
11 million men sent their sons to foreign 
lands to battle against arbitrary power with 
the silent admonition of the Spartan mother 
of old: “Return with your shield or return 
not at all.” Some of these men now “sleep 
on fame’s eternal camping ground.’ Some 
returned, old beyond their years, holding in 
their quivering hands the Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of liberty, its beauteous folds 
floating in the winds, tattered, but unstained. 

The price of liberty is too dear to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of political expediency. 

At this point, it is well for us to bear in 
mind that peace hath her problems, her vic- 
tories and her defeats—no less stupendous, 
no less hazardous than war. 

The battlefield is not the only place where 
liberty may be won or lost. Liberty may be 
won or lost at the ballot boxes, in the Halls 
of Congress, or in the legislative assemblies, 


The battle between the defenders of liberty 
on the one hand, and the ambitious seeking 
arbitrary power on the other, never ceases. 
Woe unto the defenders of liberty when they 
slumber too long in their tents. 

We should ever bear in mind that where 
there is liberty, there is no arbitrary power— 
that where there is arbitrary power, there is 
no liberty. 


Perhaps the most perfect government that 
ever existed was the old Jewish theocracy. 
God decreed, and his servants executed. 
While liberty and justice reigned, Judea pro- 
duced poets and warriors who wilil challenge 
the admiration of posterity by the greatness 
of their achievements, but the cupidity and 
ambitions of mankind did not suffer it long 
to survive in its purity. 

The people surrendered their lives and 
self-control to arbitrary power, and the 
spirit of liberty took her flight from the hills 
of Judea, never toreturn. The ruthless hand 
of arbitrary power crushed out the spirit of 
patriotism, and with it the fire of genius, 
which had made her people the admiration 
of the world. 

I shall not prolong this paper with histori- 
cal illustrations, but when we read the his- 
tory of decadent nations, we find that arbi- 
trary power and liberty cannot live together 
in the same State. We find further that 
whenever and wherever arbitrary power 
reigns supreme, the people atrophy and 
decay. 

We frequently hear it said that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. This state- 
ment is only partially true. Liberty cannot 
be maintained without vigilance, superb 
courage, superior intelligence, and the will- 
ingness to sacrifice self for something great- 
er than self—our country. 

All these are the price of liberty. 

THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


I believe the American democracy to be the 
greatest contribution ever made by the 
minds of men to the science of government. 
A representative government such as we 
have in America was unknown to the patri- 
ots, priests, and judges of the Jews. It is 
said that the Greeks and Romans “trembled 
on the verge of a representative government, 
but never fully attained it.” In our attempt 
to catch the spirit of our Constitution, it is 
necessary that we view the scenes as they 
existed immediately before, during and fol- 
lowing the American Revolution, and en- 
deavor to understand the social and eco- 
nomical forces which motivated our people 
and inspired our statesmen in their en- 
deavor to create a workable and permanent 
union. 

The mechanics of our Government was de- 
signed to prevent future generations from 
being ruled by arbitrary power. Indeed, the 
studied purpose of each and every clause, 
each and every phrase contained in the 
charter was to circumvent and preclude the 
ambitious and the mighty from establish- 
ing arbitrary power with which to degrade 
the dignity of man, 

The originality manifested in the shaping 
of our charter did not consist so much in 
inventing something new, as in the unique 
method by which the desirable features of 
other governments gleaned from the phi- 
losophers of the past were given life and or- 
ganized into a vital force designed to pro- 
mote “The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 
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Jefferson wrote into the Declaration of 
Independence that “All men are created free 
and equal,” the spirit of which is embodied 
in our Constitution. Jefferson never in- 
tended to say (as some claim) that all of us 
are endowed by nature with equal abilities, 
but he did intend to assert that the American 
Government, acting in its governmental ca- 
pacity, never should do any Official act which 
might impede or prevent any child from de- 
veloping the talents bestowed on him by 
nature. 

No man is equal in every particular to 
any other man; our talents differ from one 
another as much as our physical features. 
Indeed, it would be a most drab world if we 
were all equal. If I had no superiors, we 
would have no electric current, no tele- 
phones, no automobiles, no great writers. 
We would not be able to sit in our libraries 
and listen to Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 
I am truly grateful for the great benefits con- 
ferred upon mankind by the masterminds of 
the past. I am thankful to that all-wise 
Providence which has bestowed upon me the 
privileges of enjoying the luxuries made pos- 
sible by my superiors. 

I am violently opposed to regimentation, 
or to any system, whether State or national, 
which muzzles the spirit of man. More than 
I want life, itself, I want to preserve for 
posterity, a government which guarantees to 
every boy, an equal opportunity to develop 
his talents, whatever they might be, in what- 
ever field he may desire, whether his desire 
be to become a bootblack, a bank president, 
or the President of the United States. It was 
a denial of these rights which brought about 
the bloodshed and guillotine of the French 
Revolution. It was the guaranty of these 
rights which has made America the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

As much as we love liberty, we must realize 
that complete liberty is only enjoyed among 
uncivilized tribes. We must remember that 
our liberty ends where the rights of others 
begin and that these rights and liberties 
must necessarily be contracted or expanded 
to meet the exigencies of our changing civili- 
zation. By way of illustration, when our 
forefathers went west, they were permitted 
to drive their oxen in the middle of the road, 
but American genius gave to us a horseless 
buggy, and now our liberty has been cur- 
tailed and we are required to drive on the 
right half of the road. But, no one would 
contend that this curtailment of our liberty 
has not proven to be to the mutual advan- 
tage of all. 

“Liberty and justice,” says Plato, “must be 
distributed to all.” Justice and liberty must 
not only be distributed to all, but it is the 
duty of government to see that justice is not 
denied to its humblest citizens. It, there- 
fore, becomes the duty of government func- 
tioning within its proper domain, not only to 
endeavor to coordinate and harmonize the 
divergent interest of this country to the mu- 
tual advantage of all, but to use its strong 
powers to see that no one faction, whether 
it be in the fields of industry or politics, 
gets a strong hold on the other. 

Truly, America’s achievements during the 
last war is the world’s miracle. Our people, 
from the humblest cottage, to the proudest 
estate, were tested by fire and emerged with 
their patriotism unsinged. The war was 
won by all our social and economical classes. 
The fruits of victory must be preserved and 
enjoyed by all our social and economic 
classes. 

Whether we like it or not, whether we 
think these regulations wise or unwise, the 
ruthless individualism which brought about 
the economic cataclysm of 1932 when our 
economic world was without form and void 
has been driven from our continent. 


“The moving finger writes and having writ; 
Moves on and all thy piety and wit 

Cannot lure it back or cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 
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Twenty years ago, when we traveled over 
Virginia, we saw farms spotted with broom 
sage, corroded hills, and evidence of poverty 
and dejection on every side. Now, these cor- 
roded hills and broom-sage fields are green 
with improved clovers, and we see white- 
faced cattle fattening in lush pastures. 

Twenty years ago, in the home of the 
laborer we saw bare rooms, empty cupboards, 
disheartened parents; ragged, emaciated, and 
depressed children. Today, in those same 
homes, we see the modern conveniences, com- 
fortable furniture, happy and contented par- 
ents, children well dressed, vigorous bodies, 
buoyant with hope for the future and the joy 
of living. 

The rights and liberties of our people can- 
not be protected without a certain degree 
of government supervision and government 
control. 

Indeed it is said that every segment of 
society is now receiving aid either directly 
or indirectly from the Federal Government, 

Every substantial segment of society is so 
affiliated and correlated with every other 
segment that no one segment can be re- 
duced to a mere subsistence level without 
impoverishing and devitalizing every other 
segment. 

The wisdom of these socialistic features 
are now recognized by the best brains of 
both political parties. 

Indeed it sometimes seems to me that the 
President might be leaning a little too far 
to the left. 

I do not possess the basic facts and knowl- 
edge necessary to enable me to form a definite 
conviction about all of our governmental 
problems. When I was young I thought 
there were many positives. I am now con- 
vinced that God has so ordered the forces of 
nature that there are no positives and that 
everything is relative. Truly, this is a period 
when our lawmaking bodies are confronted 
with mighty problems calling for the best 
thought of our people. In concluding this 
phase of my talk I wish to leave with you 
the following: 

We read in mythology that when the sun 
gave leave to Phaeton to drive his chariot 
he said to him: 

“If you ascend too high, you will burn the 
heavenly mansions; if you descend too low, 
you will reduce the earth to ashes; do not 
drive to the right, you will meet there with 
the constellation of the serpent; avoid 
going to much to the left, you will there 
fall in with that of the altar: keep in the 
middle.” 


MUST CHOOSE RETWEEN 
COMMUNISM 


America must choose between freedom 
under our Constitution or slavery under 
communism. Let our Government refuse 
to look after her own; let her refuse to enact 
those laws which promote the happiness 
and well-being of our people, let her re- 
nounce all of our social gains and return 
to the ruthless individualism of 1932, then 
the Communists will be the pallbearers at 
the funeral of our Republic. 


In my investigation of communism, what 
I once saw dimly or with a blurred vision, 
now stands out as clearly as a steel engrav- 
ing. 

We find that communism is an infectious 
disease produced by a poisonous virus which 
mainly attacks people with empty bellies. 
The cure is to fill the bellies with food. 

Hunger enfeebles the body, impairs the 
mind, dethrones the reason, destroys the 
will, and renders one as helpless to resist 
the will of the temptor offering food as in- 
aminate clay is to resist the will of the 
potter. 

No government owes to any able-bodied 
man a living, but every government owes 
to every citizen an opportunity to earn an 
honest living. The storms and winds will 
not prevail against a nation that performs 
well this basic function of government. The 
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nation that neglects this function is doomeg tl 
to atrophy and decay. 
Not only does the above statement accord 


with our own observation, but history wi el 
testify unanimously to its verity. cc 

It was the neglect of France to perform si 
these functions of government which di 
brought about the conditions that made re 
the French Revolution inevitable. 

It was the neglect of Germany to perform Ww 
these duties that produced a Hitler. C 

It was hunger and want that existe in Wi 
Russia during the latter part of the reign wi 
of Czar Nicholas, while under the hypnotic 
spell of the crazy monk, Rasputin, that Tl 
brought about the overthrow of the govern. St 
ment and made the Russian people an easy di 
prey for communism. th 

What I especially wish to evince is that hs 
if a nation is to remain powerful, it must ta 
not only be ever vigilant to defend itseif th 
against the encroachments of foreign ene. “D 
mies, but it must be equally vigilant in the se 
administration of justice. ge 

History teaches that great armies and giant 
navies will not avail to maintain a nation’s he 
strength where the moral courage and pa. be 
triotic fervor of its people are permitted to m) 
decay. Re 

This spirit was expressed by the old barons he 
of Arogan. “We,” said the barons, “who Cl 
are each of us as good as you and who are at 
all together more powerful than you, promise du 
obedience if you maintain our rights and de 
liberties.” 

If our Government holds sacred those fun. th 
damental principles of liberty and justice th 
enunciated in our Constitution by keeping st 
the ballot box untainted by the poison of wy 
arbitrary power, then what Shakespeare said Q' 
of England may be said of America: de 

“The American Nation will never lie pros. or 
trate at the feet of a conqueror.” te 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES fe: 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave it 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I tic 
include the following article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 26, rn 
1955: 

EVOLVING POLICY OvER FORMOSA 
(By Roscoe Drummond) ti 

WASHINGTON.—The war scare over For- 
mosa, which held Washington in its grip 6 co 
weeks ago, is now almost wholly dissolved. th 

This does not mean that the danger }s EI 
passed, that the possibility of attack is no wi 
longer present, or that the 7th Fleet 3s 
not remaining on the alert. It does mean 
that the imminence of a Red Chinese strike 


. either at the offshore islands of Quemoy and l 


the Matsus or directly at Formosa has great- 
ly receded and that the outiook is more and 
more on the side of a de facto cease-fire. 

I would not at all suggest that the For- 
mosa war scare had no foundation. To the 
contrary, it did have foundation, and I sus- 
pect that one of the reasons Chou En-!ai 's 
talking less about the offshore islands and 
making fewer military gestures toward the 
Formosa Strait is because the United States 
reacted so vigorously and so visibly as it did. 

And why has the war scare receded, why 
have the voices in Communist China become 
somewhat less truculent, somewhat less 4&- 
gressive? Obviously, it is not safe to offer c 
a@ dogmatic answer—who can say what's |} a 
side the Communist mind? But those wh? 
are closest to the situation are convinced 
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that three factors exerted the greatest influ- 
ence. They are: 

1, The evidence at the Bandung Confer- 
ence that the great majority of Afro-Asian 
countries were critical of Red China’s aggres- 
siveness and the desire of Chou En-lai to 

gemonstrate to them that Red China was a 
reliable neighbor. 

9 The influence of the Soviet Union, 
which appears to have been counseling the 
Chinese Communists not to risk getting into 
war with the United States—a war which 
would likely involve the U.S. S. R. 

3. Red China’s fear of the atomic bomb. 
This factor is not alone cited by United 
states policymakers. It is cited by allied 
diplomats in Washington who frankly say 
that they think that fear of the atomic bomb 
has been a principal deterrent against an at- 
tack on Formosa. They incline to the view 
that in this instance, at least, the threat of 
“massive retaliation”—which really means 
selective retaliation against particular tar- 
gets—has paid off, 

The fact is that while President Eisen- 
hower never said that atomic weapons would 
be used to repel a Communist attack on For- 
mosa, he never said they wouldn’t. This left 
Red China in grave doubt as to what would 
happen. The consensus here is that the 
Chinese Communists feared that extensive 
atomic retaliation would set back their in- 
dustrialization program at least a decade and 
decided not to take the risk. 

The lull, of course, gives the Chinese Na- 
tionalists the opportunity to strengthen 
their own position and it gives the United 
States and Chiang Kai-shek time to try to 
come to an agreement over the defense of 
Quemoy and the Matsus. I believe that the 
developing attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment can be accurately stated in these 
terms: 

The United States intends to hold Formosa 





at all cost against any attack. 
We believe that Chiang Kai-shek has every 
right and every reason to defend Quemoy and 


the Matsus from the Communists and we 
would be glad to see him use American mili- 
tary equipment, which has been provided to 
him, for the best and, we would hope, suc- 


cessful defense of the offshore islands. 
The United States does not agree that the 
Nationalist retention of Quemoy and the 


Matsus is indispensable to the military de- 
fense of Formosa. 

The United States agrees that if Chiang 
gave up the offshore islands without fighting, 
it would be a grave, if not fatal, blow to Na- 
tionalist morale, but we also believe that if 
Chiang puts up vigorous, meaningful resist- 
ance to such an attack but is finally forced 
to abandon Quemoy and the Matsus to su- 
perior strength, such a course need not ad- 
versely affect the esprit de corps of the Na- 
tonalist Government and forces on Formosa. 

President Eisenhower does not wish to be- 
come involved in a war over Quemoy and 
the Matsus but does not intend to give Chou 
En-lai the advantage of knowing what we 
would ultimately do. 





Minimum Wage Legislation This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the privilege of appear- 
Ing before the House Committee on Edu- 
‘ation and Labor to speak in behalf of 
4 fair minimum wage bill. 
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I believe the House Labor Committee 
is making a diligent effort to bring out 
minimum wage legislation so that all the 
Members of Congress can debate and 
vote on a new fair minimum wage before 
this session of Congress adjourns: 

MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION THIS SESSION 


Mr. Chairman, I am indeed happy that 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor has decided to hold hearings on in- 
creasing the minimum wage standards of the 
Nation. I firmly believe that it is highly es- 
sential to the economical interests of our 
Nation that minimum wage legislation be 
acted upon favorably and signed into law 
before this session of Congress adjourns. It 
is indeed unfortunate that President Eisen- 
hower has seen fit to recommend only an in- 
crease from the present 75 cent minimum up 
to 90 cents per hour. This falls far short of 
the economic needs for low income workers, 
especially considering the inflationary high 
cost of living which all families are sub- 
jected to at the present time. An increase 
to 90 cents an hour does not sufficiently cover 
the rise in the cost of living since the present 
75 cent minimum became law in 1949. A 
number of bills have been introduced, in- 
cluding H. R. 1818 which was filed by me 
several months ago, calling for an increase 
to $1.25 per hour. If the President’s recom- 
mendation of 90 cents an hour is enacted into 
law, the full-time worker would merely re- 
ceive an annual wage of less than $2,000 a 
year. It is apparent, considering the pres- 
ent high cost of living, that a man and 
wife with children cannot afford the bare 
necessities of life to his family on that 
meager income. It is estimated that the 
annual wage at $1.25 for 8 hours a day and 
5 days a week, would bring in an income of 
$2,500. This income would afford the aver- 
age family in the lower brackets a great im- 
provement in their status of living and give 
them an opportunity to enjoy at least a few 
privileges and necessities of life which they 
are compelled to forego under their present 
low income. It is estimated that the lowest 
income for a family living in high cost areas 
of the average metropolitan city should be 
at least $3,600 to $4,000 per year in order to 
meet the necessary living expenses for a 
family of five. 


Unfortunately, the wage scale in a num- 
ber of our States is far below other States, 
particularly those located in the southern 
areas of our country. The economic situa- 
tion in a great many of our Northern States 
today has deteriorated by reason of literally 
thousands of industries and factories moving 
into States which have a low wage scale. 
The Northeast Atlantic States have probably 
suffered more than any area in the country 
by reason of “runaway” industry closing their 
shops and factories and moving into certain 
Southern States in order to take advantage 
of substandard wages. This situation has 
been becoming worse during the last 5 or 6 
years until today, we have cities in the 
North that are suffering through critical 
unemployment brought about by “runaway” 
industry desirous of taking advantage of 
substandard wages. Only recently, I re- 
ceived a letter from a metal worker located 
at Indianapolis and stating that the top 
three floors of the factory where he is em- 
ployed has been closed and the machinery 
moved to Alabama. He also stated in the 
letter that over 250 employees have lost their 
jobs already and that it would be but a 
short time until the factory would be com- 
pletely closed and moved to the low-wage 
area. He also stated that the situation as 
it exists in the metal factory was no different 
than in several other industries in the In- 
dianapolis area. Unless the Congress takes 
some steps to improve this unjust and 
unfair distribution of wages throughout the 
country, our economy will suffer far more 
in the future than it has in the past by 
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reason of low-wage standards in certain 
areas. 

The greatest selling market for products 
manufactured in low-wage areas is in the 
States which have a high wage and large 
purchasing power. If unemployment is ram- 
pant in the high-wage States, the factories 
will eventually close in the low-wage States. 

We should not forget that.one of the prin- 
ciple reasons for the great depression in 
the early 1930’s was the fact that our fac- 
tories and industries turned out products 
and discovered that the purchasing power 
of the country was so low that there was 
no market for our production. This brought 
about unemployment and the most devastat- 
ing shattering of our economy in the history 
of the Nation. 

Purchasing volume among wage earners 
is as essential for prosperity as purchasing 
power among the millions of farmers in 
America. After 1933, when our Government 
took steps to improve the economy of the 
wage earner and the farmer, our economy 
started to improve until we went into the 
greatest period of prosperity in our history. 

The great industrial areas of the 1920 
period learned a costly lesson when they 
discovered that low wages and low consumer 
income throughout America did not provide 
a market for steel and other manufactured 
products, 

The increase in the minimum-wage 
bracket was promised to the American peo- 
ple by both political parties in the recent 
election. In fact, Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell told the CIO convention in 1953 that he 
was shocked to learn that two-thirds of 
America’s 60 million workers were outside 
the wage-hour law. He further stated that 
the position of these exempt workers was 
dangerously insecure, but also imperiled 
those covered by the 75-cent minimum-wage 
law. It is estimated that there are over 
7,500,000 retail workers and 5 million serv- 
ice-trade workers who are not covered by 
the present low minimum-wage base. The 
industries that are covered are often those 
industries in which unions are strong enough 
to enforce a wage rate for higher than the 
legal minimum. The industries exempted 
are precisely those where a long tradition 
of low pay, plus other factors, make it diffi- 
cult for the workers to organize and present 
their case effectively. Some folks have the 
false idea that if the minimum-wage rate 
is increased, there must be a broader ex- 
emption. That in effect, means that we 
must not have a minimum-wage base in any 
industry where the law would have a useful 
effect. Both the A. F. of L. and the CIO have 
proposed a $1.25 level and if this minimum- 
wage base is enacted, or something reason- 
ably close thereto, it would have the effect 
of pumping an enormous buying power into 
the hands of consumers, aid prosperity, and 
prove to be an effective barrier against the 
reoccurrence of another depression. 

The Department of Labor survey in 
October 1951, showed that the annual in- 
come need for an average family was $3,812 
a year in New Orleans. In the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. on account of the increased cost 
of living, the essential family income would 
be $4,454. Yet, this family budget would 
be far more than the head of a family would 
make at $1.25 an hour. A full year’s work of 
2,000 hours at $1.25 minimum would yield 
only $2,500 compared to the $3,800 required 
for adequate family living in a city like New 
Orleans. 

The raising of minimum wage to a just 
level would indirectly bring about a great 
reduction in disease, crime, and slums. 
Heads of families who are compelled to bring 
up children with inadequate necessities of 
life, when children are compelled to go to 
work at an early age, when the family pro- 
ducers must work such long hours that he 
has no time for his home, his wife and his 
children, develops into a dangerous challenge 
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to the state of mind of millions of Americans 
who live under substandard conditions. It 
fails to recognize our Nation's interest and 
welfare in human needs and the protection 
of the family is completely lost through 
poverty and lack of opportunity. 

I do hope the committee will, without 
delay, report out a substantial increase in 
the base minimum wage structure and in 
doing so, carry out the promises that both 
political parties made to the American people 
in the last election. 

It is my earnest hope that your committee 
act favorably so the bill can reach the House 
fioor in the next 2 weeks. If the 435 Mem- 
bers of Congress are given an opportunity to 
debate, amend, and vote on a minimum wage 
bill, I am convinced they will reach a wage 
figure that will be fair and equitable to both 
employer and employee. 





Why I’m Glad I Live in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, 
1955, the Michigan Legislature passed a 
concurrent resolution proclaiming May 
15 to May 21, 1955, as Michigan Week. 
These days were set aside for the citi- 
zens of our great State to focus their 
attention to the social and economic re- 
sources of our State and to think of the 
many things that make Michigan a good 
place in which to live and work. 

For this celebration the Michigan 
Railroads Association sponsored a state- 
wide essay contest on the subject Why 
Do You Like Michigan. 

I am very proud and happy that a 
junior student, Miss Kaye Dolan, of the 
William G. Mather High School, Munis- 
ing, Mich., won the first prize in this 
contest. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the essay writ- 
ten by my young constituent: 

Wuy I’m Gtap I LIVE IN MICHIGAN 


Years ago the Indians had a story of how 
Michigan came to have its mittened shape. 
They believed that when the Great Spirit 
was forming the land, he put his hand down 
gently to steady the world. When he took 
it away, he had left behind his hand print, 
and that was Michigan. 

like this little story, because it signifies 
to me all the opportunities and advantages I 
hold in the palm of my hand while I live 
in Michigan. 

Michigan is a picturesque State of hills 
and mountains, lowlying lands and swamps, 
virgin forests, rushing rivers, and thousands 
of inland lakes. It has two great natural 
regions, the slender Upper Peninsula and 
the mitten-shaped Lower Peninsula 

As a State, I feel that Michigan is tops 
and the envy of others in many ways. 
Sometimes I feel that I am boasting when 
I begin to enumerate them—yet most of us 
who enjoy and who matter-of-factly con- 
tribute our share to the heritage of a power- 
ful and progressive State, take it for granted. 

We are tops in making cars, mining iron 
and salt, growing cherries and beans, mak- 
ing chemicals and entertaining vacation visi- 
, tors. 

Ours is the biggest State east of the Mis- 
sissippi in land and water area. We have 
the longest shoreline of any State in the 
Union, and we have more than 11,000 in- 
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land lakes for our summer and winter play- 
grounds. We're one of the fastest growing 
States in the Nation, and still growing strong. 
In fact, ours is the seventh largest State in 
population in the Nation. 

Ours is a State of beautiful homes, culti- 
vated fields, beautiful churches, and attrac- 
tive schools, factories, and busy cities. There 
are acres of farms with their big barns and 
farmhouses. We have orchards and oil wells, 
salt mines, and limestone quarries. We have 
miles of paved highways and shining rails, 
and skyways along which giant air liners 
and transport planes fly. 

Michigan is one of the most popular vaca- 
tion States. Thousands of visitors come each 
year to its lakes, rivers, and healthful pine 
forests to swim, fish, boat, and relax. Michi- 
gan is often referred to as the most naturally 
air-conditioned State in the Union because 
of its cool summer breezes and even climate. 
There are many beaches along the Great 
Lakes which are excellent for boating and 
hunting and fishing. “Snow trains” make it 
possible for those who live in the cities to 
enjoy the winter sports—skiing, skating and 
tobogganing, iceboating, and fishing through 
the ice. Many visitors are attracted to the 
festivals and carnivals which celebrate 
everything in season—fish and flowers in 
spring, arts and crafts and the water in 
summer, fruits and other harvests in 
autumn, and ice and snow in winter. We 
stand unchallenged as the leading recrea- 
tion area in the Middle West and rank fifth 
in the Nation in the income from our tourist, 
resort and travel business. 

Our State has been, and continues to be, 
a forerunner in every advance made in 
American education, from grade _ school 
through college. Michigan’s educational 
system measures up among the top three 
States in the Nation. 

It is also one of Michigan’s boasts that 
it has less organized crime than any other 
large industrial State. 

Where else, then, but in Michigan could 
one go and find all these—a comfortable, 
livable climate all year round, a wealth of 
opportunities for getting an education and 
making a good living with such a large 
choice of industries from which to choose, 
and a vast area of inviting spots in which to 
spend leisure hours? Gratefully, I acknowl- 
edge the privilege of enjoying her rich heri- 
tage, and I proudly invite others to share 
my delight. 

KAYE DOLAN. 





Remarks of the Honorable John A. Volpe, 
Commissioner of Department of Public 
Works, at Testimonial Dinner in Honor 
of Rev. John M. Positano, Lawrence, 
Mass., December 5, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks of the the Honorable 
John A. Volpe at testimonial dinner in 
honor of Rev. John M. Positano, Law- 
rence, Mass., December 5, 1954: 


Tonight we are gathered here to pay 
tribute to a man who joins a former United 
States President, the current President, and 
the United States Senator from Rhode 
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Island in becoming an honorary member of 
the Italian-American World War Veterans 
the United States. 

Some people might think it odd that a man 
who has devoted his very life to the seryicg 
of the Catholic Church should be so hon. 
ored because of his efforts to provide the 
men of our armed services with good, clean 
entertainment to help fill the lonely hoy 
away from their homes and loved ones 
But, such a thing is not so strange when 
you consider the part the Roman Catholic 
Church has played in entertainment as ye 
know it today. 

Those familiar with the history of the 
Catholic Church know that the first enter. 
tainments following the dark ages in Ry. 
rope were sponsored by the church; first on 
the altar itself and then later, in order to 
provide for larger audiences on the SO-Called 
porches at the front of the cathedrals— 
which is mainly the reason-why so many of 
Europe’s cathedrals have what seem today 
to be too-large porches. We know that it 
was the Catholic Church which encouraged 
the growth and development of the so-calleq 
miracle plays which, even today, are per- 
formed in many parts of the world. A prime 
example of this is the beautiful cathedral in 
Salzburg, where, each year, during the fest. 
val there, a variation of the famous every. 
man theme—a miracle play—is presented 
on the porch. 

The interest of the Catholic Church in 
entertainment and those who earn their 
living in that field is most forcibly shown in 
that beautiful legend which is so familiar 
to us and which has been retold at Christ- 
mas time for many centuries. This is the 
story of Our Lady and the Juggler. As you 
remember, this incident occurred one Christ- 
mas time in central Europe. A poor juggler, 
dressed in rags, stood outside a great cathe- 
dral and watched the faithful enter with 
flowers and other gifts to lay at the feet of 
Our Lady in honor of her Son. This poor 
juggler was heartbroken because he had no 
gift to add to the steadily growing pile, and 
he could not afford even a single blossom 
to lay at her feet. Completely miserable, 
the juggler waited in his rags until the last 
of the warmly dressed parishioners had left 
the church. Then, with his clubs, he crept 
into the church and up to her shrine. Hold- 
ing his clubs in his hands, the juggler looked 
up at our Blessed Mother and said: “Dear 
Mother in heaven, I have nothing to give 
you but my talent as a juggler. I give that 
to you in the name of my love for Jesus 
Christ.” 

With that, the juggler went through all 
of the tricks he usually performed—and 
many more which had never been success- 
ful—and when he finished, he looked up at 
Our Lady in adoration and she, who had been 
given so many gifts from so many people 
that day, smiled down upon our juggler. 

The juggler’s devotion to Our Lady and 
her Son, can well be called religion with 4 
purpose. And that is exactly what we might 
say to describe Father John, who is the pel- 
sonification of the fact that there are many 
ways to serve the Lord. We serve Him, of 
course, by attending mass and the other 
sacraments. But do we, as we search our 
conscience, serve Him to quite the same €x- 
tent as Father Positano? Are we willing © 
give up as he does, our leisure hours 10 
the care and comfort of the less fortunate? 
Father Positano is here with us tonight 10 
less as an honored guést than he is as a chal- 
lenge to our Christian spirit of service ” 
our fellow men. 

At the time I was invited to speak with 
you tonight, I did a great deal of researc! 
upon the activities of Father John—and, ! 
freely confess, a great deal of searching of 
my own conscience, I thought: How many 
of us can approach‘this good father’s record 
of service to our fellow men? , 

In my humble opinion, Father Positano’ 
career as a priest and as a volunteer in we 
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field of entertaining our Armed Forces, sets 
a wonderful example of not only what each 
of us is capable of, but also what should be 
the minimum of our service to any common 
ome story of Father Positano has been told 
many times. It was told in Pennsylvania 
pefore he was transferred here to Massachu- 
setts. It has been told in the dozens of cita- 
tions he has been given by both Catholic 
and lay organizations—as well as by the 
United States Government. But, it is a story 
that bears retelling over and over again 
because it serves as such a source of inspi- 
ration to all of us who want to perform some 
small service in the name of our Lord. 

Most of us here tonight know that Father 
John started his career as a clarinetist with 
a popular band. We know he left that work 
to become a priest. Following his ordina- 
tion, Father John was eventually assigned 
to Philadelphia, where, as we know, he first 
started the work which has brought him 
national recognition—and, more impor- 
tant—the affection of thousands of the 
young men who served in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force during World War I, after it, 
and during the Korean conflict. 

In 1942, Father Positano first formed his 
little troupe of entertainers from among his 
parishoners in Philadelphia. Immediately, 
they offered their services and their talents 
to the USO and to every service hospital in 
the area and as far afield as New York and 
Maryland. For more than 10 years this work 
continued. The membership of the troupe 
changed, but the leadership of Father Posi- 
tano continued. Because of the encourage- 
ment of Father John and the opportunity 
he provided for frequent public appearances, 


many of his amateurs went on to become 
successful professionals with appearances on 
national television shows. 


Having been in the Navy myself, I am very 
much aware of the value of service such as 
that rendered by Father Positano and others 
like him. I know, as you do, the temptations 
which confront a young Catholic when he 
is in the service far from the good influence 
of his family. It is unfortunate that in every 
war period throughout history there has been 
an accompanying letdown in standards of 
behavior and morals. That it has not been 
even worse, is a tribute to people like Father 
Positano. The club facilities and the enter- 
tainment provided by organizations like the 
USO have aided tremendously in curtailing 
lax behavior on the part of our servicemen— 
especially during World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

Something else about Father Positano’s 
part in this effort is very worthy of atten- 
tion. And that is, that while, out of neces- 
sity, organizations like the USO and others, 


lost touch with the young serviceman when 
he left their immediate jurisdiction. Father 
John, on the other hand, did not. The spir- 


itual guidance and encouragement of the 
good Father followed the young man no 
matter where he went—whether to the front 
in Europe, to the middle of the Atlantic or 
Pacific, or to the jungles of some tiny island. 
To 18,000 of these young men went periodic 
letters, Christmas cards, Easter cards, and 


Mass cards. This type of mail assured the 
young soldier or sailor that he was not for- 
gotten at home, and that the prayers of his 


Church, his family, and his neighbors were 
with him at all times. u 

It is not an exaggeration to say that these 
Prayers undoubtedly gave courage to many 
‘iousands of men during the horror of 
battle and made better fighting men of them. 

As a note of grateful appreciation for the 
encouragement and spiritual strength they 
received from Father John’s letters and 
Cards, hundreds of men fighting on the far 
flung battlefields, sent him photographs 
Showing Catholic chapels in jungles and at 


airfields, 
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Yes, Father John helped the serviceman 
before he went off to battle and while he 
was engaged in battle. If, as happened tragi- 
cally often, our young men were wounded 
and crippled, Father John sought to bring 
a smile to their lips and hope to their hearts 
when they were hospitalized in a place where 
he could bring his troupe to entertain them. 

From service hospitals throughout the area 
he served, the good Father received hundreds 
of grateful letters of appreciation for his ef- 
forts. But, one which I have heard of, was 
outstanding. This was a letter from a service 
hospital in Pennsylvania. The medical di- 
rector there who, incidentally, called the 
father’s troupe “Father John’s Medicine”— 
said that he had one badly-wounded boy who 
smiled for the first time in 12 months after 
watching the show put on by the small, but 
highly-talented group. 

In tracing Father Positano’s career, we 
can see how he combined spiritual therapy 
with physical therapy; how he helped to re- 
store to a normal life those who had been 
maimed in battle and who sometimes were 
ready to give up the fight to live. I am sure 
that Father John not only has saved many 
souls, but that he has also salvaged many 
lives. Above all, his most notable result was 
that his cheerfulness and encouragement re- 
stored in bitter men faith in the Lord. 

For all of these accomplishments, Father 
Positano has received honors from hundreds 
of service organizations. He was awarded a 
gold medal for outstanding volunteer serv- 
ice by the National Headquarters of the 
USO. 

In November of 1946, then Secretary of 
War, Robert Patterson sent a personal note 
to Father Positano in which he said: 

“The Honorable William A. Barrett has 
brought to my attention the splendid con- 
tribution of the Holy Name Society of the 
Church of St. Nicholas of Tolentino to the 
welfare and morale of our servicemen dur- 
ing World War II. 

“Mr. Barrett has informed me of the activi- 
ties of your society in behalf of our service 
personnel in hospitals, posts, and social cen- 
ters, and of the fine contribution which you 
have made to the morale of your community. 

“I wish to express to your society, on be- 
half of the War Department, my sincere 
appreciation for the fine service you have 
rendered through these activities. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
“Secretary of War.” 


Still another honor which has come to 
Father John for his efforts, was a citation 
from the President’s Committee on Religion 
and Welfare in the Armed Forces. This trib- 
ute, conferred in October of 1949, says in 
part: 

“I am sure you need no praise from us for 
the wonderful job you are doing. The happy 
faces of the men you faithfully serve are 
convincing evidence that it is worthwhile. 

“I am sure I speak for the Committee 
when I express gratitude for your fine co- 
operation. 

“Cordially yours, 
“CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, 
“Executive Secretary.” 


Just these three of the many honors con- 
ferred upon Father Positano are very im- 
pressive. But, perhaps the most impressive 
of all was a resolution introduced in the na- 
tional House of Representatives. That great 
deliberative body praised the father for his 
many good works. I quote in part: 

“Whereas Father Positano, a distinguished 
spiritual and moral leader has devoted him- 
self unstintingly to maintaining and promot- 
ing the morale and welfare of men and 
women serving in the Armed Forces and has 
brought happiness and warmth to servicemen 
aboard ships, at USO centers, and at Army 
hospitals; and 
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“Whereas the devoted sacrifices, outstand- 
ing contributions and services given by Fa- 
ther John to our country were gratefully rec- 
ognized by the President’s Committee on Re- 
ligion and Welfare; and 

“Whereas the Adjutant General of the 
Army has expressed his gratitude: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That this House of Representa- 
tives extend its deeply felt gratitude to Rev- 
erend John Positano in recognition of out- 
standing devotion and service to promoting 
the morale and welfare of the men and 
women of the Armed Forces.” 

This, indeed, is a high tribute. I’m sure 
that all of you here tonight join with me in 
the hope that some day in the not too dis- 
tant future, an effort will be made by 
Massachusetts Legislators in Washington to 
have this resolution read into the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and thus made an official part 
of our national history. 

In the meantime, Father John is not rest- 
ing on his laurels. He is still maintaining 
contact with former servicemen; and is still 
providing spiritual hope and happy enter- 
tainment to the very large number of men 
still in our Armed Forces. 

Perhaps Father Positano’s major achieve- 
ment, as far as we here tonight are person- 
ally concerned, is the example he has set for 
us Americans of Italian descent. 

He has shown us just how much it is pos- 
sible todo. He has shown us that we should 
devote as much time, ability, and skills as 
we have to public good. 

Many of us these days are called upon to 
serve some public cause or other. We re- 
spond to these calls with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm or reluctance. 

Sometimes we feel sorry for ourselves that 
the shape of human events compels us to re- 
linquish time which would be happily spent 
in the family circle, to the task of helping 
to work out problems which effect those 
around us. However, if the true spirit of 
Christian service is to be demonstrated, the 
sacrifice must be made willingly and with as 
much good humor as possible. 

If we feel, as we should, that our children 
deserve a decent heritage, then we must 
offer ourselves freely to matters involving our 
church, our community, and our Nation. 

For many years, Father Positano and others 
like him have set an example we should 
follow. And I believe the best honor we can 
bestow on Father John tonight—and the one 
he would most appreciate and carry with 
him—is our personal pledge to follow his 
example of unselfish service to others. 

After all, Father John feels, I am sure, 
what all of us should feel: That service to 
mankind is service to God. 


Thank you very much. 





The Upper Colorado Swindle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, certain 
proponents of the upper Colorado River 
storage project would have everyone be- 
lieve that outside of California the entire 
West is enthusiastic in supporting this 
project. 

The first newspaper of the great State 
of Nevada is the Territorial Enterprise 
and Virginia City News. 
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The editorial of a recent issue indi- 
cates that the good, thinking people of 
the Western States realize the unsound- 
ness, the economic infeasibility of the 
upper Colorado River project. The edi- 
torial is deserving of the reading and 
careful attention by every Member of 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 


THE UpPeR CoLoraDO SWINDLE 


Until now the word boondoggle has been 
an addition to the national lexicon with 
with purely Democratic connotations. It was 
coined during the years of Roosevelt infamy 
to describe a worthless extravagance of pub- 
lic funds through arbitrary and bogus em- 
ployment of otherwise unemployable mendi- 
cants on unjustified public works. To boon- 
Goggle was to make work at public expense. 

Now and very close to Nevada one of the 
most colossal and fantastic boondoggles of 
all time is being planned at fantastic ex- 
pense and with no discernible justification 
or end result. Is it a scheme of the rascally 
Democrats in Washington to purchase votes 
and support for a bankrupted administra- 
tion? Can it be assigned to the shiftless 
cynicism of a Roosevelt government or even 
to misdirected humanitarianism in lean 
times? 

Unhappily for friends and admirers of the 
Eisenhower administration there is no such 
easy out for the stupendously wasteful and 
capiciously conceived program of reclama- 
tion in the States contining the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. Here is Government 
waste of money at the billion-dollar level, 
almost on a level with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way scandal, serenely authorized by the Sen- 
ate on a scale of extravagance that compares 
favorably with the most crack-brained 
schemes of the discredited Democrats in a 
time of reported national emergency. 

The hydroelectric power that will be gen- 
erated when the upper Colorado scheme is 
completed to the ruin of the entire national 
parks project will not compete with privately 
manufactured power. It won’t even be an 
experiment in Government competition since 
the resulting electricity will be so costly, by 
Government admission in advance, that no- 
body will buy it. Even Senator NEUBERGER, 
a notorious advocate of Government med- 
dling in the waterpower picture, admits that 
upper Colorado power “will be produced at 
such cost as to preclude extensive use for 
manufacturing purposes.” 

But the great peril of the upper Colorado 
bubble is the precedent it will set for the 
ruthless invasion in the name of sheer, arbi- 
trary Government extravagance of the entire 
national parks system. The Echo Park Dam, 
if it is built, will flood two of the finest 
and most precious river canyons in the en- 
tire West. It will destroy natural beauty 
that cannot be again created in the prob- 
able lifetime of mankind on this planet. 
If the project is achieved there will no 
longer be any such thing as a protected area 
of any sort in the entire United States for 
the Federal Government itself will have set 
the precedent for their pillaging, not in the 
name of any conceivable advantage to any- 
body, but of capricious and spectacular 
waste of the people's money. 

The truth of the matter is that with the 
vast surplus population being spawned in 
America in terms of progression that are 
frightful far beyond the possible intima- 
tions of any atom bomb, a stand of trees 
or a waterfall is becoming more important 
than any human devising of convenience or 
aspect of human economy. 

The upper Colorado swindle is one of 
which President Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion should be damned well ashamed, The 
rest of the Nation is. 
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William Penn and the Quakers of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955, relating how 
William Penn was influenced by the 
Quaker philosophy and later founded 
the great State of Pennsylvania: 


FaITH OF QUAKERS BASED ON A VISION—IT 
INFLUENCED PENN To Join SECT AND LED 
TO THE FOUNDING OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The religious vision that came to a young 
Englishman 300 years ago brought into being 
one of the world’s most infiuential faiths 
and contributed much toward founding the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The young Englishman was George Fox. 
The religion he founded was that of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, and the 
desire to create a sanctuary of religious free- 
dom in a world of persecution motivated one 
of the greatest of the Quakers, William Penn 
(1644-1718), in the establishment of Penn- 
sylvania, the National Geographic Society 
notes. 

Penn was the son of a wealthy and influ- 
ential admiral serving England during and 
before the restoration. As such, the young 
man could have been an important courtier 
to Charles II and James II, and he did spend 
considerable time in or near the court. But 
he fell early under the influence of the fol- 
lowers of George Fox, and became a close 
friend of the Quaker leader. 


SPENT CONVIVIAL EARLY DAYS 


As a youth Penn lived in England and 
Ireland, traveled on the Continent and 
tasted the pleasures of the French court of 
Louis XIV. But when he was in Ireland 
at the age of 22 the Quaker influence, long 
within him, became dominant and he was 
converted. 

It is ironic that while Penn was on mili- 
tary duty in Ireland, shortly before his con- 
version, his best known portrait was painted. 
This portrait shows a man, whose Quaker 
principles were opposed to armed force, clad 
in a suit of armor. 

For almost 20 years after his conversion 
Penn worked for the Friends in England 
and on the Continent, suffering imprison- 
ment and indignity. In 1681, he pressed 
Charles II for an accounting of a debt 
owed his father, and was granted what is 
now Pennsylvania in payment. 

The grant was what Penn desired, and he 
wasted little time in setting up the colony. 
Penn drew up a constitution that was a 
model of fairness and toleration. It granted 
freedom of religion, democratic government, 
and freedom of opportunity. 


CURB ON DEATH PENALTY 


The death penalty, applicable in England 
for 200 offenses, could be invoked only in 
cases of willful murder under the Pennsyl- 
vania constitution. Imprisonment for debt 
was greatly reduced, but not eliminated as 
is sometimes reported. 

After sending representatives and settlers 
in ahead, Penn visited the colony and drew 
up treaties with the Indians so peaceful and 
moderate that for 70 years Pennsylvania was 
untroubled by the Indian wars plaguing 
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other colonies. In addition, Penn insisteq 
that Indians be paid liberally for al) jangs 
taken over by settlers. 

Although early Swedish and other settlers 
had preceded them, Penn’s Quakers soon be. 
came the dominant group in the colony 
particularly in Philadelphia. Not all the new 
colonists were English. Quakers and mem. 
bers of other denominations seeking escape 
from persecution came from Ireland, Wale 
and the Continent. Many Germans setteq 
to become ancestors of today’s Pennsylyanig 
Dutch. 

Penn himself could spend only 4 years, 
distributed over 2 visits, in his new colony, 
But he saw it develop into one of the most 
prosperous and peaceful of New World set. 
tlements. 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, May 27, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress a Memorial Day gathering in West 
Allis, Wis. I stressed the significance 
of Memorial Day in our time, particularly 
with respect to aviation defense. 

In my judgment, our country must 
look to its air age laurels if we are to 
have necessary protection for our na- 
tional survival. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

THE MEANING OF MeEMoRIAL Day IN OvR 
TimE—THE Neep FOR SPEEDING UNITED 
STaTES AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 
I am proud to be present with you at this 

outstanding patriotic assembly. 

No one could be present today without 4 
variety of deep feelings in his heart. 

OUR FEELINGS TODAY 
nere is, first, a feeling of humility be- 
cause of the sacrifices which have been made 
by America’s heroes in all of our past 


conflicts. 
There is, second, a feeling of gratitude for 
what those who went before us did in our 


behalf—of gratitude for their sacrifices, ther 
selflessness, their giving of their all. 

There is, third, a feeling of proudest pa- 
triotism. This is a period when Old Glory, 
with all its rich meaning, takes on deeper 
meaning still. The red, white, and blue 
waves more proudly in our hearts than ever 
before, as it waved proudly at Gettysburg 
and San Juan Hill and the Argonne and Nor- 
mandy and Inchon. 

And lastly, there is a feeling of rededi- 
cation. 

There is a feeling of deepest responsibility 
to this constitutional Republic, a feeling 
that we must truly be worthy of it, that we 
must be faithful to it, that we must never 
let it down, 

There is a feeling that we must show our 
profound appreciation for the most priceless 
privilege that any human being can have 02 
the face of the earth—the privilege of beng 


on 
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acitizen in the grandest, freest, finest nation 
rth. 
or so, as you and I pay tribute to the 
peroes of America’s conflicts, and in particu- 
Jar, the heroes who died that the Union 
might be preserved, we take upon ourselves 
the renewed responsibility to protect and 
preserve this country from those who would 
destroy it from without and/or from within. 


AMERICA’S HOUSE MUST REMAIN UNITED 


Lincoln told us that “a house divided 
against itself” cannot stand. America must, 
therefore, be united. 

Labor and management must be basically 
ynited, even though they do differ on the 
guaranteed annual wage, or some other spe- 
cific controversial subjects. 

The different regions of our Nation—North 
and South and East and West—must be 
united, even though they differ somewhat on 
practices and customs in their respective 
areas. 

Men of different religions and races in our 
land must be united, even though they wor- 
ship in different temples and even though 
their forefathers came from different origins. 

Men and women of different economic 
groups in our country must be united, even 
though some have more worldly possessions 
than others. 

There are so many things that we share in 
common that we must not allow anyone to 
widen the gap on those few issues on which 
we are apart. 

VIGILANCE TO PRESERVE WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


This house will not be divided, and there- 
fore it will stand. 

This Republic, which was saved at Antie- 
tam, at Gettysburg, at Vicksburg, will not 
fall, must not fall, in some Pearl Harbor-like 
attack in the future. The fate of western 
civilization rides with Old Glory and the 
banners of Allied Powers. 

So, the significance of Memorial Day 1955 
is that we must be alert. We must be vigi- 
lant. We must be strong. We must, as the 
Good Book tells us, “be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” 

The fact of the matter is that we face 
the greatest menace in American history to- 
day. It is, of course, the menace of inter- 
national communism: Aggressive, atheistic, 
imperialistic, with a hungry appetite to take 
over the rest of the world. 


PEACE WITH HONOR 


We all know that the Soviet Union is cur- 
rently engaged in a tremendous peace offen- 
We know that it would like to lull 
the free world to sleep. That must not hap- 


pen. We must remain on our guard. 

Of course, we do not desire war with Rus- 
sia, particularly in this atomic day and age 
When war could result in the most savage 
huclear devastation of the victor and van- 
quished alike, 


We desire peace with Russia, and all other 
Peoples; peace with honor, peace with justice. 

It must not be, it cannot be, a peace of 
appeasement. 

It cannot be a peace in which we sell out 
the rights of so much as a single citizen. 

That includes the rights of the imprisoned 


United States airmen—the airmen whom we 
will never forsake, whom we will never aban- 
don, and whose return we will continue, 
with all the peaceful efforts at our command, 
“ insist upon, 

Neither will we abandon any ally, includ- 
ing Nationalist China, which bravely fought 


and bled in the long struggle against com- 
munism, 


WE ARE LAGGING IN AIR PROGRESS 


— to preserve peace with honor, we must 
,~ Strong, particularly, as Billy Mitchell so 
‘Ohg Warned us, in the air. 

wt’ this Memorial Day occasion, our eyes 
our thoughts lift inevitably toward the 
wy toward the great ocean of air which 
—— 3 million square miles of the North 
Nerican Continent, 
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We look to the air, which can be the great 
highway for peace, or the channel of destruc- 
tion surpassing anything in man’s history. 

Within the past 2 weeks, men have shat- 
tered more aviation speed records. A Na- 
tional Guard flyer has flown from coast to 
coast and back again, between sunrise and 
sundown. He has streaked through the air 
at more than 744 miles per minute, and this 
was in a somewhat obsolete Sabrejet plane. 

Man has shattered the sound barrier. 

He is shattering the heat barrier (which 
would otherwise melt metals at highest 
speeds). 

Aviation designers and developers are 
planning for still faster speeds and still 
higher altitudes—5 miles high in the strato- 
sphere. 

Under these circumstances, we must look 
to our aviation laurels. We are still probably 
ahead in air superiority, but our margin, 
our edge, is shrinking fast. 

The unfortunate fact of the matter is that 
the Soviet Union has made alarming progress 
in her own competitive aviation development. 

Recently, the Defense Department be- 
latedly released grim information concerning 
formations of Soviet intercontinental jet 
bombers. The Department seemed to indi- 
cate that this was new information. But the 
fact of the matter is, as attested by such 
noted observers as Hanson Baldwin, that for 
many, many months, aviation experts have 
known about the so-called new develop- 
ments. These experts knew about the Soviet 
medium bomber type-39 and heavy bomber 
type-37—equivalent to our advanced B—52’s 
and B-47's. Experts have known, too, that 
Soviet engines seem to have even more mod- 
ern thrust than United States jet engines. 
All this was not new; it should not have 
come as a surprise or shock. It was the grim 
handwriting on the wall for a long, long 
time. 

The only relatively new information which 
has come out is the data concerning a Soviet 
all-weather fighter, a design so relatively new 
that some experts say we may have to change 
some of the concepts of our own Strategic 
Air Force. 

This all-weather fighter is even newer than 
the Soviet Mig-—17 fighter. It, in turn, was 
a@ more modern version than the tough Red 
Mig-—15, which our flyers encountered in vast 
numbers over Korea. 

More than 15,000 Mig—15’s have been man- 
ufactured, a tremendous production total. 

Unfortunately, it is estimated that the 
United States has manufactured a far smaller 
number of our most advanced combat fight- 
ers than the Soviets have, of their advanced 
combat fighters. 

Thus, our F-100 is reported to have been 
produced only in a few hundreds. On the 
other hand, the comparable Soviet plane— 
the Mig—17—already has been manufactured 
in over 7,000 units. 

Now, of course, we are not striving for mere 
quantity; we are interested in quality. 

To pile up vast numbers of planes which 
quickly grow obsolete, would be a mistake. 

But, at the same time, not to have a 
sufficient quantity of modern aircraft, at 
hand at all times, may leave us open to a 
single airborne sledge-hammer blow, from 
which we might not recover. 


WE MAY NOT HAVE TIME TO MOBILIZE 


We cannot assume that in the event of 
war, we will have several months in which to 
leisurely mobilize and tool up for mass pro- 
duction. 

The planes that we start with, may be the 
planes that we have to finish with, or the 
planes that we are finished with. 

If we don’t have sufficient planes on hand 
the first day of a war, we may never have any 
planes at all, and we may not have a country 
left at all. 

Right now, the Russians have 20,000 air- 
craft in combat formations. We have 12,500 
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in the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
And we have around 4,000 additional aircraft 
among our allies. 

Much of our aircraft, however, is not avail- 
able for global missions, as in the instance 
of Marine Corps planes used in support of 
the ground units, or naval aircraft which 
must be used simply to protect carriers. 


SOVIETS BUILDING ON A CRASH BASIS 


What this all adds up to is this fact: The 
Soviet Union has been developing her inter- 
continental aviation on a crash basis. 

She has not been going at it leisurely. She 
has been going at it—with fullest industrial 
resources—apparently as if every single day 
counted in the technological race for superi- 
ority. 

oe the other hand, we have been build- 
ing—with only a fraction of our factory po- 
tential—“for the long pull.” We have been 
developing our intercontinental missile pro- 
gram, too, as though we had a good many 
years in which to experiment. 

While I don’t think that war is around the 
corner, while I don’t think that war is im- 
minent or even inevitable in the long run, 
neither do I think that we can afford to 
arm at this leisurely pace. 

WE MUST NOT BE SMUG 


I think that we must, therefore, speed 
up our development. 

I think that there is too much of astend- 
ency in this country to become smug and 
self-satisfied. There is too much of a tend- 
ency to boast vainly that we have the “best,” 
the “biggest,” the most “modern,” the most 
“advanced” and to use all the other high- 
sounding adjectives. 

There is too much of a tendency to assume 
that anything which we Americans do will 
necessarily be best simply because it is Amer- 
ican. That is very definitely not the case. 

In the past, our American production 
genius has proven the balance of two major 
world wars. But it is only because we had 
sufficient time to develop it. Now, we may 
not have time if we squander it any more. 

And even in the Second World War, we 
found absolutely indispensable the genius 
of Allied peoples—scientists and inventors. 

That doesn’t mean that we don’t take pride 
in our own American talent and ability. 

But it does mean that unless we really 
exert our genius, our manpower, our factory 
ability, we cannot stay ahead. 

There is no automatic rule which says 
that we Americans will be ahead of the Rus- 
sians, simply because we are free and they 
are slaves. To be sure, over the long run, 
free men will out-produce what slave labor- 
ers perform. 

But the fact of the matter is that the So- 
viet Union apparently developed her H-bomb 
at an even faster rate than we did. And there 
is evidence that she is developing other 
weapons at a faster rate than we are, consid- 
ering the late time at which she began her 
advanced programs, and the somewht earlier 
time at which we began ours. 

In other words, even slave laborers, work- 
ing on a “crash basis” can sOmetimes Out- 
produce free men, working on a relatively 
leisurely basis. 

And so, we must look to our laurels. We 
must not become smug and self-satisfied. 
We must devote to the task of survival for 
fuller energies, or else we may not survive. 

That does not mean that I am assuming 
a gloomy, pessimistic outlook. 

On the contrary, I have faith and confi- 
dence in our future. But I know that we 
cannot be adequate to that future unless we 
work hard—hard in aviation, hard in nuclear 
development, hard in inter-continental mis- 
siles, hard in every means of United States 
defense and deterrent striking power. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is the message—this is the 
significance for all patriotic Americans in 
observance of Memorial Day, 1955. 
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Who Should Blush Over Echo Park? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
incident emphasizes how deeply felt is 
the Echo Park issue involved in the up- 
per Colorado River storage project. So 
intense is the feeling, so deeply has the 
issue of invading the National] Park Sys- 
tem touched the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people, that a great newspaper has 
gone out of its way to attack an innocent 
action of conservationists who are de- 
fending Echo Park against spoliation. 

So touchy has this Echo Park subject 
become that an innocent letter of invi- 
tation to membership in the Wilderness 
Society, in which no mention is made 
of Echo Park, has been interpreted by 
the Denver Post, in an editorial entitled 
“They Should Blush,” as a sinister at- 
tack on the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

Psychologists tell us that when we are 
insecure about our beliefs, we do irra- 
tional things. Can it be that the Denver 
Post, for which I have the utmost re- 
spect, is not very secure in its position 
that Echo Park Dam should be built and 
thus forever ruin the Dinosaur National 
Monument and pave the way also to 
other invasions of our National Park 
System? 

Can it be that the Denver Post’s tor- 
tured misreading of the conservation- 
ists’ simple little letter or invitation to 
membership is an indication that those 
who are pressing for the proposed Echo 
Park Dam need the solace of believing 
that those who are opposing it are dis- 
honest and sinister and that therefore 
the proponents’ position—however un- 
easy—is justified? 

It requires a very touchy conscience 
indeed to read into the straightforward 
general invitation to membership sent 
out by the Wilderness Society, a highly 
respected conservation organization, the 
kind of meaning which led the Denver 
Post to say editorially that conserva- 
tionists “should blush” to send out such 
material. 

It needs a very touchy conscience in- 
deed to say of the photograph printed 
with this membership invitation that “it 
looks suspiciously like Mount Rainier in 
Washington.” As a matter of fact, the 
photograph is of Mount Adams in the 
Mount Adams wild area, in the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest in Washington, 
chosen for no other reason than that it 
is an unusually fine picture of a wilder- 
ness area, illustrating all in one photo- 
graph: water, forests, and mountains. 

Why should the Denver Post think the 
mere publication of a photograph— 
whether of Mount Rainier or of Mount 
Adams—is “suspicious”? I can think of 
only one reason: The Denver Post was 
implying that the Wilderness Society was 
trying to mislead people into thinking the 
photograph represented the Dinosaur 
National Monument. 
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If so, how foolish can people get? 
Only an uneasy conscience would sug- 
gest that an organization which knows 
the parks, monuments, and wilderness 
areas in the way that the Wilderness So- 
ciety does, would be witless enough to try 
to pass off a photograph of Mount 
Adams—or Mount Rainier—for a photo- 
graph of Dinosaur or its Echo Park— 
areas so unlike each other than any 
novice can recognize the difference. 

The Wilderness Society has answered 
the Denver Post’s attack and has pointed 
out that the conservationists’ opposition 
to Echo Park Dam is on the record in 
statements fully explaining their posi- 
tion and made in the deepest sincerity. 

Says the society's executive secretary, 
Mr. Howard Zahniser, addressing the 
Denver Post: 

However you or others may differ from us 
as to conclusions, it seems to us that a full 
understanding of our position and our state- 
ments must lead to a respect for our sin- 
cerity and for our competence. We have 
based our recommendations on first-hand 
observations in the area involved, and on a 
searching examination of the principles with 
which we are concerned and the policies in- 
volved, and we feel that we have arrived at 
conclusions that are in the public interest 
from a national point of view and that also 
are considerate of the interest of our fellow 
citizens in the region most immediately con- 
cerned with the proposed upper Colorado 
River storage project. 


Far from blushing over their stanch 
and earnest insistence that the Echo 
Park Dam is unnecessary to the upper 
Colorado River storage project and over 
their presentation of evidence that such 
a dam would not only ruin the Dinosaur 
National Monument but would be also 
the entering wedge for the invasion of 
other national parks and monuments, 
the conservation organizations should, in 
my opinion, be proud. 

They deserve the plaudits of the Amer- 
ican peopie for their efforts to prevent 
the exploitation of our parks and monu- 
ments for the purposes contrary to those 
for which they were established. 

With facts and figures, carefully 
worked out and presented to congres- 
sional committees, the conservation or- 
ganizations have shown that the water 
needed by the upper Colorado States can 
be supplied without destroying the Dino- 
saur National Monument. 

The conservation organizations have 
stood four-square—and continue to 
stand—as the bulwark against the inva- 
sion of our national parks and monu- 
ments. They represent the public con- 
science on conservation questions. They 
grind no personal axes. 

Attacks on their integrity are without 
foundation in truth and will not turn 
them from their honorable purpose of 
protecting the public interest. 

The editorial entitled ‘“‘They Should 
Blush” from the Denver Post for May 2, 
1955, is as follows: 

We have discovered recently, with more 
sorrow than anger, that some of our best 
people are not above using trickery and ex- 
aggeration in their campaign to stop the 
Echo Park project. 

We refer to the members of various or- 
ganizations devoted to protecting nature 
from nasty human beings who are constantly 
in search of more water to drink and more 
water to put on crops. 


June 2 


We knew these people would not approve 
of Echo Park Dam which would drown oy; 
a couple of canyons in a semiarid region 
which may look prettier to them than to th. 
rest of us, but we expected them to keep 
their opposition within the realm of the 
factual. We were fooled. 

Suddenly more nature-protecting societies 
than we ever heard of have sprung into the 
battle with reckless propaganda which would 
make an old-time circus press agent blush, 

There is, for example, the recent pamphlet 
put out by the Wilderness Society. Its front 
cover is a picture of a mountain lake, a denge 
forest and a snow-covered peak in the back. 
ground, (It looks suspiciously like Mount 
Rainier in Washington.) 

Opening the pamphlet the words that first 
strike your eye at the top of page 3 say, 
“Here they propose a dam which would sub. 
stitute a ‘millpond’ for the waters which now 
plunge between walis of glorious canyons, 
There they would substitute stumps for oy; 
already pitifully small remnant of virgin 
forest.” 

Of course, there is no direct statement that 
the scene on the cover is the one that would 
be despoiled by Echo Park Dam. But we be. 
lieve any reader not acquainted with the site 
of the proposed dam would get the impres- 
sion that calamity was about to befall an 
area comparable to Mount Rainier. 

Then there is another pamphlet just re. 
ceived from the Emergency Conservation 
Committee. This pamphlet has an actual 
Colorado River scene on its cover. But it 
outdoes the California opponents of Echo 
Park in its scare technique. 

Californians are shouting the upper basin 
storage project, of which Echo Park is a key 
part, would cost $4 billion. The Emergency 
Conservation Committee has raised the cost 
to $15 billion. We won't be surprised if the 
next pamphlet to come in will say $50 billion, 

According to the emergency committee, 
“Not one teacupful of water from the dam at 
Echo Park would reach the water-impover- 
ished people.” That argument, of course, is 
pure chicanery and we are sorry to see our 
best people using it. Such tactics can doa 
lot of harm to the cause of legitimate nature 
protection in the long run. 


The pamphlet referred to is a “Dear 
Friend” letter from the Wilderness So- 
ciety, 2144 P Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., signed by its president, Dr. Olaus 
J. Murie, as follows: 

DEAR FRIEND: If you are like most Ameri- 
cans, you have imagined—or even experi- 
enced—the wilderness; lofty mountains, vast 
carpets of forest which cover their slopes and 
valleys between them, white water of rush- 


ing streams and waterfalls, placid lakes, and 
ponds—all of these untouched, unmolested 
by man. 


Some people are fortunate enough to ex- 
perience it, to walk its rough trails, climb 
its mountains, and paddle its lakes; to feel 
its noonday heat, hear the night breeze sigh- 
ing in the treetops overhead, and absorb the 
peace and serenity of the stars. 

Some of us have just to imagine it, or 
relive past experiences in it, or hope that 
one day we shall have such opportunities, 
or that our children will have them. 

But all of us can take satisfaction in 
knowing that some wilderness is still to be 
found in America, even after three and a half 
centuries of exploitation. And we hope that 
we shall continue to have some of it—some 
samples of our original America, where [0!- 
ests remain uncut, streams undammed and 
unpolluted, the earth free of-the pockmarks 
of mining, the mountain meadows ungrazed 
except by wild animals native to them. 

We hope, but we are not too sure. 

Shortsighted, practical men are threaten- 
ing the diminishing areas of our originél 
heritage, even those which have been s¢t 
aside for preservation. 
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Here they propose & dam which would sub- 
stitute 4 millpond for the waters which 
now plunge between walls of glorious can- 
yons. There they would substitute stumps 
for our already pitifully small remnant of 
virgin forest, the growth of centuries, which 
other, more farsighted, men have struggled 
to hold inviolate. 

Nowhere, unless we can defend it sturdily 
and persistently, can we be sure of handing 
on to our children, and to their children, 
any part of the wilderness. It needs a 
spokesman. 

The Wilderness Society exists so that all 
of us may work together, effectively, to pro- 
tect these wild lands. The society is a de- 
fender of the national parks and the wilder- 
ness areas of the national forests and of all 
lands dedicated to the preservation of wilder- 
ness and the natural scene. 

Will you not play a part in this effort by 
joining the Wilderness Society? Your mem- 
bership will contribute to the welfare of 
future generations; it will be an investment 
from which, we are sure, you will profit in 
profound and lasting satisfaction. 

Incidentally, your membership will entitle 
you to receive the society’s beautiful quar- 
terly magazine, The Living Wilderness. 
"Sincerely yours, 

Otavus J. Morte, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, is there trickery in this 
letter, or exaggeration? After all, I 
wonder just who is it that should be 
blushing over this Echo Park incident? 





California State Legislature Passes Reso- 
lution Opposing Upper Colorado River 
Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
further evidence of the almost unani- 
mous opposition to the upper Colorado 
River projects from the State.of Cali- 
fornia is the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the California State Legislature, 
together with an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times listing opposition from 
cities, counties, chambers of commerce, 
labor organizations, and others. 

The attitude of all of these groups is 
that the Colorado River compact entered 
into in good faith between the lower and 
upper Colorado States should be upheld, 
and that nothing should be done to 
threaten the water supply for domestic, 
industrial, and agricultural use to the 6 
million people in southern California. 

The matters referred to follow: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 37 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States in rela- 

“on to pending legislation affecting the 

waters of the Colorado River 
ae more than 6 million people of 
is State depend upon the Colorado River 
“Ss an important source of water for irriga- 
“ion, domestic and industrial needs; and 

“Whereas the metropolitan areas of south- 
i California, including Los Angeles, San 

'eg0, and some 60 other cities depend on 


the Colorado River for water and hydro- 
Clectric power; and 
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“Whereas the Colorado River is the sole 
source of water to irrigate over 1 million 
acres of land in this State; and 

“Whereas legislation is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the construction of two major power and 
irrigation projects in the upper basin of the 
Colorado River at an estimated total cost 
approximating $1,750,000,000; and 

“Whereas one of these projects as contem- 
plated by S. 500, H. R. 270, and companion 
bills, known as the Colorado River storage 
project, includes (1) the construction of 6 
large dams creating reservoirs with an aggre- 
gate storage capacity of 44 million acre-feet 
and (2) the construction of 14 or more irri- 
gation projects known as participating proj- 
ects; and 

“Whereas these storage dams are not re- 
quired to serve the proposed irrigation proj- 
ects but would store water for power 
purposes under interpretations of the Colo- 
rado River compact now being defended 
against by California in the United States 
Supreme Court in Arizona v. California et al.; 
and 

“Whereas the major irrigation participating 
projects are very costly transmountain diver- 
sion projects to take large amounts of the 
highest quality water out of the Colorado 
River Basin to other river basins; and 

“Whereas the other project, as contem- 
plated by S. 300 and H. R. 412, and known as 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, is also a 
very costly transmountain diversion project 
to take the best quality water out of the 
Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin, and is the initial phase of a project to 
divert 900,000 acre-feet of water per annum 
out of the Colorado River Basin; and 

“Whereas both of these projects are based 
upon interpretations of the Colorado River 
Compact which are now at issue before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Arizona v. California et al.; and 

“Whereas these projects, if constructed 
under those interpretations, would be detri- 
mental to both the quality and quantity of 
water to which California has rights long 
established by prior appropriation as well as 
by contracts with the Federal Government 
for projects now constructed; and 

“Whereas both proposed projects are based 
upon questionable standards of financial 
feasibility and if constructed would cost the 
taxpayers of our Nation several billion dol- 
lars in the form of a subsidy to the lands 
which would be irrigated; and 

“Whereas California is the second largest 
taxpaying State in the Nation, and would 
therefore be doubly injured if these projects 
were authorized both by the impairment of 
the quality and quantity of water to which 
existing California projects have established 
rights, and by the burden of a tremendous 
tax load: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby respectfully memorialized and urged 
to suspend further consideration of legisla- 
tion authorizing the Colorado storage 
project and participating projects, and legis- 
lation authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project until the Supreme Court decides the 
case now before it; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

The question being on the adoption of As- 
sembly Joint Resolution 37. 

The roll was called, and the resolution 
adopted by the following vote: 

Ayes—Backstrand, Beaver, Bee, Belottt, 
Bonelli, Bradley-Brady, Burke, Caldecott, 
Casey, Chapel, Collier, Conrad, Coolidge, Cun- 
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ningham, Dahl, Dickey, Dills, Dolwig, Donald 
D. Doyle, Thomas J. Doyle, Elliott, Erwin, 
Fleury, Gaffney, Ernest R. Geddes, Samuel R. 
Geddes, Grant, Hansen, Hawkins, Hegland, 
Holmes, Johnson, Kilpatrick, Klocksiem, 
Lanterman, Levering, Luckel, Lyon, Maloney, 
Marsh, Masterson, McCollister, McGee, Mc- 
Millan, Meyers, Miller, Munnell, Nielsen, Nis- 
bet, O’Connell, Pattee, Patterson, Porter, 
Rees, Rumford, Sankary, Schrade, Shell, 
Smith, Stanley, Stewart, Thomas, Unruh, 
Weinberger, and Wilson—66. 

Noes—Clarke, Davis, Donahoe, Henderson, 
and Lowrey—5. 

Resolution ordered transmitted to the 
senate. 

Assembly Joint Resolution 37: Relative 
to memorializing the Congress of the United 
States in relation to pending legislation af- 
fecting the waters of the Colorado River. 

Resolution read, and presented by Sena- 
tor Hulse. 

The roll was called, and the bill passed by 
the following vote: 

Ayes—Senators Berry, Breed, Brown, 
Busch, Byrne, Collier, Coombs, Cunnigham, 
Desmond, Donnelly, Farr, Gibson, Grunsky, 
Hulse, Ed. C. Johnson, McBride, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Murdy, Parkman, Regan, Richards, 
Short, Sutton, Thompson, Way, and J. How- 
ard Williams—27, 

Noes—None. 

Resolution ordered transmitted to the as- 
semby. 


ee 


[From the Los Angeles Times of May 23, 
1955] 


MILLIONS OPPOSE COLORADO PROJECT—UNITED 
FRONT AGAINST BASIN BILLS INDICATED BY 
GRovUPs IN SOUTHLAND 


The more than 6 million people in south- 
ern California who are vitally dependent on 
Colorado River water have registered unani- 
mous opposition through their elected coun- 
ty and city officials to upper Colorado River 
Basin and Fryingpan-Arkansas project bills 
now pending in Congress. J 

This was the announcement yesterday by 
Walter W. Candy, Jr., president of the Colo- 
rado River Association. 

“A record total of resolutions, including 
7 county boards of supervisors, 75 city coun- 
cils, 29 chambers of commerce, and scores of 
union, management, tax, and civic associa- 
tions statewide have been received to date,” 
Candy said. 

“All of the city councils in the 66 cities 
located in the metropolitan water district 
of southern California have gone on record 
strongly opposing the upper Colorado River 
project bills. The same is true for the cities 
of Coachella and Imperial Valleys, also de- 
pendent upon Colorado River water. 

“Each resolution expresses solid opposi- 
tion to the congressional proposals which 
threaten our rightful share of Colorado River 
water and would saddle the taxpayers in 
all of the States of the Union with a tax 
subsidy of over $4 billion.” 

Candy said that the resolutions have the 
support of thousands of letters which have 
been mailed by taxpayers from nearly every 
State and many recognized tax authorities 
to all Senators and Representatives. 


ORGANIZATIONS LISTED 


Names of counties, cities, and organiza- 
tions that have adopted resolutions to date, 
opposing upper Colorado River Basin proj- 
ect bills, follow: 

Counties: Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, and 
Ventura, 

Cities: Anaheim, Bell, Beverly Hills, 
Brawley, Brea, Buena Park, Burbank, Cali- 
patria, Calexico, Carlsbad, Chino, Chula 
Vista, Claremont, Coachella, Compton, 
Corona, Costa Mesa, Culver City. 

El Cajon, El Centro, El Segundo, Elsinore, 
Escondido, Fontana, Fullerton, Gardena, 
Glendale, Glendora, Hawthorne, Hemet, Her- 
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mosa, Holtville, Huntington Beach, Hunting- 
ton Park, Imperial, Indio, Inglewood. 
Laguna, Lakewood, La Habra, La Mesa, 
La Verne, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Lynwood, 
Manhattan Beach, Maywood, Montebello, Na- 


tional City, Newport Beach, Oceanside, 
Ontario, Orange. 
Pasadena, Palos Verdes Estates, Perris, 


Placentia, Pomona, Redondo, Riverside, San 
Clemente, San Diego, San Jacinto, San Ma- 
rino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Seal Beach, 
Signal Hill, South Gate. 

Torrance, Tustin, Upland, Vernon, West- 
morland, and Whittier. 

Chambers of commerce: Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, Carlsbad, Chula Vista, El Cajon, El 
Centro, Escondido, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Hemet, La Crescenta, La Canada, La Mesa, 
Lakeside, Lemon Grove, Long Beach, Mont- 
rose, National City, Oceanside, Pasadena, 
Ponoma, San Diego, San Jacinto, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, Santee, San Ysidro, South Bay, 
and Thermal. 

Associations: Agricultural Council of Cali- 
fornia, Altadena, Poppyfields Association, 
California Municipal Utilities Association, 
California ‘Taxpayers Association, Chula 
Vista National Avenue Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Chula Vista 3d Avenue Business- 
men’s Association, Colorado River Associa- 
tion, Imperial and San Diego Posts of the 
American Legion, and the Property Owners 
Association of California. 

Labor: Los Angeles Central Labor Council, 
A. F. of L., and the Railroad Brotherhoods’ 
Joint Legislative Council of California. 

Public agency: Colorado River Board of 
California. 

Water systems: Coachella Valley County 
Water District, Department of Water and 
Power, City of Los Angeles; Imperial Irriga- 
tion District, Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, and the San Diego 
County Water Authority. 

Water companies: Altadena Las Flores, 
Altadena, Lincoln Avenue, Altadena Rubio 
Canon, Central Basin, Chino Basin, Coastal. 
Municipal, Eastern Municipal Flintridge 
Valley, Foothill Municipal, La Canada Irri- 
gation, La Crescenta Valley County, La 
Crescenta Mountain. 

Orange County Municipal, Pomona Valley 
Municipal, Proposed Otay Municipal, South 
Bay Irrigation, West Basin Municipal, and 
Western Municipal of Riverside County. 





Utilities Attack Electric Co-Ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while reading the June issue of 
the Wisconsin REA News last evening, I 
came across an article which I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House. I know that the State of 
Wisconsin is not alone in having the 
utility interests attack the electric coop- 
eratives. The article follows: 

Urmities AtTracK Exectric Co-Ops—Forcr 
Co-Ops To SEEK Law To Protect SERVICE 
AREAS 
The electric cooperatives of Wisconsin were 

forced into a fight-to-the-finish battle for 

protective legislation in the State capitol 
last month. During the next 60 days, as the 
legislation is considered by the lawmakers, 
it is expected to incite the most bitter and 
concerted commercial utility opposition. 
The question at stake is whether electric 
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cooperatives will continue to have the right 
to serve all of their members. 

Legislation introduced into both the State 
senate and State assembly May 18 will re- 
quire all-out support from the 85,000 elec- 
tric cooperative members in the State to 
avert deterioration of their organizations. 


RECALLS FLAMBEAU BATTLES 


In a fight which promises to be unparalled 
among legislative battles for the program 
since the Flambeau Dam fights of almost a 
decade ago, sparks were already flying in 
the State capitol building as utility spokes- 
men sought unsuccessfully to block intro- 
duction of the legislation. 

The utility strategy—to strike during the 
waning days of the present session—was 
dramatically demonstrated April 27 at a 
hearing before the assembly judiciary com- 
mittee. 

At the hearing, an advance echelon of 
utility lawyers and lobbyists appeared before 
the committee and boldly attempted to strip 
the cooperatives of equal rights enjoyed by 
any other type of corporation, and refused 
to permit the removal of what the coop- 
eratives fear might be considered a “legal 
cloud” over the right of electric cooperatives 
to serve those members whom the utilities 
might consider profitable for themselves as 
large commercial or municipal accounts. 


HOTHEADED BLASTS HEARD 


The utility hand was revealed at the hear- 
ing when Reuben W. Peterson, utility lobby- 
ist in the Capitol, struck out at provisions 
in Assembly bill 140 A, calling for a revision 
and modernizing of the cooperative code of 
the state. In a hotheaded and intolerant 
blast at electric cooperatives as “subsidized 
organizations which have not assumed their 
proper obligations” it was proposed to amend 
the code by extensively limiting the rights 
of electric cooperatives. 

The cooperative code had been drawn by 
cooperative attorneys representing all types 
of co-ops in the State. The portion the utili- 
ties took exception to called for elimination 
of hazy wording in chapter 185.24 of the 
statutes. The original wording had been in- 
tended to establish the fact that electric co- 
operatives could serve members including 
schoolhouses, town halls, and industries of 
an essential rural nature which were not re- 
ceiving central station service, such as gravel 
pits, creameries, pea vineries and rural cold 
storage lockers. 


WORDING WAS HAZY 


The change had been proposed by the firm 
of Maloney and Wheeler, legal advisers for 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative Public 
Relations Committee. The change had been 
agreed to by other cooperative lawyers be- 
cause the original wording was considered 
meaningless. That is, electric cooperatives 
must, of necessity as provided by other 
statutes, serve all people without central sta- 
tion service within their service area. 

Utility spokesmen objected to eliminating 
this wording. At the request of Peterson, 
Assembly Speaker Mark Catlin, Appleton, had 
introduced an amendment to the code, re- 
storing the hazy wording. He aiso singled 
out the cooperatives for treatment different 
than for other corporations by providing that 
any citizen, whether a member or not, could 
harass the cooperative with legal suits to 
challenge the legality of any cooperative 
action. 

CATLIN SEEKS COMPROMISE 


Prior to the hearing, when the electric co- 
operative arguments for removal of the hazy 
wording had been called to his attention, 
Catlin requested that both sides work out 
an acceptable compromise. Electric Cooper- 
ative Attorney Norris Maloney then proposed 
an amendment providing that neither electric 
cooperatives nor utilities could bring new 
service into areas already served. It was 
this provision which aroused the commercial 
utility spokesmen at the hearing. 
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Not only did utility spokesman ref 
compromise, but J. S. McMillen, vice presi 
dent of Northern States Power Company of 
Wisconsin, proposed, apparently in behalf of 
his company, a further amendment intendeq 
to place electric cooperatives under the juris. 
diction of the public service commission jp 
all matters. The legislature has long ex. 
empted cooperatives from this type of regu. 
lation in recognition of the fact that Cooper. 
ative policy is subject to review by the mem. 
bership, and ownership of the cooperatiye 
rests with those receiving service. 

In the face of utility refusal to accept 
what Maloney described as a perfectly {qi 
compromise which merely makes the knife 
cut both ways, he quizzed Peterson Curing 
debate at the hearing: 


WANT FULL ADVANTAGE 


“What you commercial utility people want 
then,” Maloney asked, “is that the law re. 
strict us to be sure we don’t ever stea] any 
of your customers, but you want the legis- 
lature to protect your right to go out ang 
steal our members; is that right?” 

“Yes, that’s just exactly right,” Peterson 
snapped back at Maloney. 

It was evident at this April 27 hearing 
that utility strategy had been to stage 4 
prepared attack on the co-ops with their 
lawyers and lobbyists working in relays in 
an attempt to pick the cooperatives apart, 
This attempt, however, was shut off by Ju- 
diciary Chairman Nicholas Lesselyoung, 
Fond du Lac. (Eprror’s Nore.—Lesselyoung’s 
appointment to the public service commis- 
sion has been confirmed effective at the end 
of the present legislative session.) Lessel- 
young told cooperative and utility spokesmen 
the committee didn’t have time to listen to 
full-dress testimony. 


CAUSES STALEMATE 


Because all other previous objections that 
had been expressed to the cooperative code 
revision had been ironed out, the stalemate 
threatened to indefinitely delay its passage. 
In the face of this serious threat, Maloney 
proposed a compromise which included re- 
moval of these controversial provisions. He 
warned, however, that it would be essential 
to the existence of electric cooperatives that 
separate legislation to attain the objectives 
would have to be introduced in separate 
bills. 

On May 18 both the senate and assembly 
agreed to permit introduction of the new 
proposed legislation. Special action was re- 
quired because the time limit on new legisla- 
tion has already expired. The new senate 
bill is 573 S, while the assembly bill is 773 A. 
As this issue of the Wisconsin REA News goes 
to press, neither bill had been scheduled yet 
for public hearing, although this was éx- 
pected momentarily. 


MANAGERS URGE SUPPORT 


The urgent need for immediate passage 
of the new legislation was expressed by the 
electric cooperative managers of the State at 
a meeting in Madison May 17. The Managers 
Association called upon Maloney and the 
WEC Public Relations Committee to arrange 
for full-dress testimony at all scheduled 
hearings. A resolution was adopted request 
ing that passage be pushed to the utmost. 

The managers agreed it must become 1a¥, 
or the success of electric cooperatives (0 
build stable systems would be seriously }®0P- 
ardized. 


USE to 


THOMAS IN STATEMENT 

W. V. Thomas, general manager of WEC 
declared in a statement that “the evident 
attempts of the commercial utilities of this 
State to place a cloud over the ability o 
cooperatives to serve larger users among 
their commercial members is obviously 1° 
more than the opening gun in an attempt 
to destroy our organizations. 


BIG PURCHASERS HELPFUL 


“A major factor in the ability of electric 
cooperatives to operate so successfully 
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areas commonly acknowledged to be ‘too 
thin to be profitable’ for commercial utili- 
ties, has been our success in encouraging 
development of substantial commercial and 
municipal utility purchasers of power. The 
public Service Commission has never recog- 
nized the validity of an attack on our right 
to serve these people. They are an essen- 
tial part of our local cooperative systems. 
To seek at this time to cast a cloud over 
our ability to service certain of our mem- 
bers cannot possibly be interpreted as any- 
thing more than the opening gun in a battle 
to impair the financial soundness of our or- 
ganizations. If commercial utilities can step 
in and take over service to our mrembers 
whenever they consider them to have de- 
yeloped into potentially profitable accounts, 
the result is to relegate us to second-class 
citizens. It can only mean that eventually 
we will have to charge higher rates for 

wer on the farm and it will result in 
steadily decreased economic stability for our 
organizations,” Thomas stated. 

“we urge,” he added, “every one of the 
95,000 rural electric cooperative members to 
rally to their local cooperatives by contact- 
ing their assemblymen and senators to urge 
support for 773 A in the assembly and 573 S 
in the senate. We urge that you send a 
letter or a 2-cent postal card to them at 
Madison as soon as possible,” Thomas said. 





Addvess by Hon. John C. Watts, of Vir- 
ginia, at Democratic Dinner on May 27, 
1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to attend a Democratic dinner 
in my Congressional District—Fourth 
District of Virginia—last Friday night, 
May 27. The guest speaker was the Hon- 
orable JouNn C. Watts, Member of the 
House of Representatives from Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Watts is one of the out- 
standing Members of the House, an able 
legislator, a wise counselor, and a man 
Iam honored to call my friend. 

Mr. Watts brought a real message to 
the group assembled and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
herein the speech delivered by Congress- 
man Watts: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Congressman Assrrt, and 


fellow Democrats, a democratic meeting is an 
occasion of joy in itself and a pleasure for 
me to attend. I deem it a high privilege 


that you have afforded me the opportunity to 
visit and participate in your Jackson-Jeffer- 
son Day dinner, I can think of no finer place 


> bay honor and homage to those two great 
en than in the Fourth District of 
'rginia, that has never failed to go Demo- 


‘talic except possibly at a time when Demo- 
crats were not permitted to vote immediately 
following the Civil War. 

— section of Virginia is very much like 
,- Section of Kentucky that I have the 
“ohor of representing in that the people are 
a they generally think alike; and their 
ee is principally agricultural or busi- 
cae related or dependent on agriculture. 
ey - you that I feel very much at home 
a welcome in your midst. As a matter of 
. > most Kentuckians do and should feel 
‘home in Virginia, for most of us in Ken- 
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tucky can trace our ancestry back to those 
hearty pioneers from Virginia who settled 
in Kentucky. I often wonder if Kentucky 
would ever have been settled if Cumberland 
Gap had not existed or been discov- 
ered. The ties of friendship and relationship 
between the peoples of your State and my 
State are very close and may be said to be as 
close, although not similar, as the ties be- 
tween the two colored boys who discovered 
each other on the field of battle in Korea. 

I cannot miss this opportunity to pay a 
sincere compliment to your splendid Rep- 
resentative, WaTr AsBITT, and for that mat- 
ter to the entire Democratic delegation from 
Virginia. They are as fine a group of hard- 
working, intelligent, honest, conscientious 
Representatives as any State has ever had. 

I do not know for sure what first attracted 
me to your Representative and my friend, 
WatTr ABBITT. It might have been his en- 
gaging personality; his willingness to help a 
freshman Member of Congress; his keen ap- 
praisal of legislation; his devotion to you— 
the people he represents; or it might have 
been the fact that his first name is prac- 
tically the same as my last name. But ir- 
respective of why I was first attracted to 
him, I want you to know that the longer 
I know him the better I like and appreciate 
not only his friendship but his ability as a 
competent legislator. I am sure you all know 
and appreciate his true worth, but I can’t 
help telling you how fortunate you have 
been in your selection of a Representative. 
He works and fights effectively for the wel- 
fare of his people. He is in the forefront on 
legislation that affects tobacco and peanuts. 
Recently, when the House had before it H. R. 
12, and the candy manufacturers undertook 
and almost succeeded in having peanuts de- 
clared a nonbasic commodity, it was the 
effective efforts of WatT AssITT that did as 
much if not more to save the peanut pro- 
gram than any other one person. He lined 
up city boys, country boys, or anyone else 
that would listen to him and, mind you, 
it took an almost solid vote of the Demo- 
cratic Party to save this program. You could 
count on your fingers the support that pea- 
nuts received from the Republicans, If Con- 
gressman ABBITT ever casts a vote that you 
do not quite understand, or you think you 
would not have cast if you were in his place, 
just remember that there are many things 
that must be taken into consideration before 
a Member casts his vote. Oftentimes all of 
the circumstances are not always known to 
the public generally. 

We are gathered here tonight to com- 
memorate two great Democrats—Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, who is the founder 
of our party, and Andrew Jackson, who in- 
delibly ~tamped it with many of its prin- 
ciples. Ihe South is and has always been 
the backbone of the Democratic Party and, 
in turn, the Democratic Party has always 
been the home, the hope, and the sanctuary 
of the South. It was not until the Roose- 
velt era that the peoples of the North fully 
realized and appreciated the great principles 
and lofty ideals of the Democratic Party. 

As we head into the important 1956 presi- 
dential election, we again see the attempts 
being made by certain individuals to drive 
a wedge between Democrats in the South 
and Democrats in the North. 

It is true that not all Democrats are 
agreed on all of the issues within our party. 
In that respect, our political-party system 
differs from the British. In Britain, most 
issues are fought out between the two major 
parties. But here in the United States we 
debate issues within parties as well as be- 
tween parties. And I think that is healthy. 

Since the Democratic defeat in 1952, our 
party has clearly revealed that there is a 
far wider area of agreement between Demo- 
crats in the North and South than there is 
in disagreement. And even in the areas of 
disagreement, we have seen, since the elec- 
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tions last November, a closing of this gap 
over former party differences. 

For this, we can give much credit to the 
able leadership of two great southern states- 
men—Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, now major- 
ity leader in the Senate, and our beloved 
Sam Raysurn, Speaker in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

But despite this strengthened unity, we 
will continue to hear from those who would 
like to see our party split—egging us on 
from the sidelines. 

Our Republican friends might do well to 
recall the words of Abraham Lincoln, who 
was visited by a delegation after he received 
the Republican nomination for President. 
The delegation spokesman said: “Mr. Lin- 
coln, we don’t think you need to do any 
campaigning. All you have to do is stand 
back and let the Democrats fight among 
themselves. They’ll destroy one another, 
and then you'll get elected easily.” 

Mr. Lincoln replied: “The trouble with 
your argument is that Democrats are like 
cats. They may sound like they’re fighting, 
but when they get through all you have is 
more Democrats.” 

But this time we Democrat’s don’t even 
sound like we are scrapping. Democrats 
from every section of the country have re- 
sponded to the able leadership in the Senate 
and in the House, and we have created a 
new unity based on our common belief in 
the Democratic philosophy and in our belief 
in the program and policies we have enacted 
and support. 

Since 1952, the Democratic Party has been 
building for the future on the solid rock 
of the Democratic South. Southern states- 
men are leaders in the Congress, and leaders 
of the important committees in the House 
and Senate. 

In the Senate the following committees are 
headed by southerners: Agriculture and 
Forestry, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Louisiana; 
Appropriation, CarL Haypen, Arizona; Armed 
Services, RICHARD B. Russe.ut, Georgia; Bank- 
ing and Currency, J. W. Funsricut, Arkan- 
sas; Finance, Harry F. Byrp, Virginia; For- 
eign Relations, WaLTEerR F. Greorce, Georgia; 
Government Operations, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Arkansas; Labor and Public Welfare, ListEeR 
Hiiu, Alabama; Post Office and Civil Service, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, South Carolina. 

And in the House southern Democrats are 
equally as imposing: Agriculture, Harotp D. 
Coo.ey, North Carolina; Armed Services, Car. 
Vinson, Georgia; Banking and Currency, 
BreNnT SPENCE, Kentucky; District of Colum- 
bia, JoHN L. McMrLuian, South Carolina; 
Education and Labor, GraHam A. BaRDEN, 
North Carolina; Foreign Affairs, James P. 
Ricuarps, South Carolina; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Percy PrRIEst, Tennessee; 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, HErBert C. 
Bonner, North Carolina; Post Office and Civil 
Service, Tom Murray, Tennessee; Rules, 
HowarpD SMITH, Virginia; Veterans’ Affairs, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, Texas; Ways and Means, 
JERE CoopER, Tennessee. 

Yet the Republicans would have us be- 
lieve that our party is the party of irrespon- 
sibility; that we are Socialists and even 
border on the pink. If these great southern 
Democrats who head our committees are 
irresponsible or are Socialists, then in all 
seriousness I say that Webster better change 
the definition of those words. The Repub- 
licans had better stop worrying about creep- 
ing socialism in the Democratic Party and 
start worrying about galloping Hooverism 
in their own party. 

The Democratic Party has gained in 
strength everywhere since 1952, but it has 
gained most in the Southern States. If the 
Presidential election were held today, there 
is no doubt that the South would be solid 
once again, for the true home of the South 
is in the Democratic Party. 

We are fortunate indeed that our party 
is big enough to accept and welcome more 
than one point of view. 
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Now, we have often heard the South de- 
scribed as conservative. But I think that 
word has been grossly misinterpreted by a 
good many people. I do not mind the South 
being called “conservative’—for we south- 
erners try to conserve for the people what 
we sincerely believe belongs to the people. 

For example, we are trying to conserve the 
great benefits of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which we paid for out of the people's 
money. We fought to preserve for the bene- 
fit of our people the results of atomic re- 
search paid for by the taxpayers, while the 
Republicans fought to turn it over to a 
chosen few. We have fought to preserve from 
exploitation our natural resources to the 
detriment of our people. 

We also believe in conserving our freedom 
through adequate manpower, an adequate 
Air Force, and adequate defenses of all kinds 
in the face of the ever-growing Communist 
threat. 

We question the wisdom of cuts in de- 
fense, especially when we learn that the 
administration has changed military plans 
9 times in the last 9 months; when we 
read that the President himself changed 
his mind on defense manpower cuts twice 
in 3 weeks; when Defense Secretary Wilson 
and Secretary of State Dulles publicly con- 
tradict each other on the reasons for the 
cutbacks; and when Army Secretary Stev- 
ens and Army Chief of Staff Ridgway dis- 
agree on the effects of the manpower cuts. 

We also fought to conserve for the farmer 
his right to earn a living without fear of 
mortgage foreclosure—and we fought for a 
decent tax break for the majority of the 
people, while the Republican administra- 
tion calmly gave the tax bonanza to big 
business and corporations. 

The Republicans keep on saying that they 
want to cut out unnecessary Government 
spending. 

Who doesn’t want to cut out unnecessary 
spending? It’s like defining that word 
conservative. We would like to know just 
what is unnecessary spending. 

It seems that there is rather general agree- 
ment among all Americans that there is 
need for a new highway program. But one 
of the odd aspects of the Eisenhower high- 
way proposal is the provision which would 
obligate the United States Treasury for $20 
billion in bonds to be issued by a new Gov- 
ernment corporation, without counting this 
outlay as part of the national debt. It is 
my information that the Eisenhower method 
of financing his road program would cost 
$2.7 billion more in interest than it would 
to finance the program by the same method 
that other governmental expenditures are 
financed. The Republicans may call this 
cutting out unnecessary Government spend- 
ing, but I doubt if anyone will agree with 
them. 

Virginia’s own Senator Harry Byrrp, who 
can hardly be called a spendthrift, had this 
to say about the Eisenhower highway pro- 
gram: 

“Such procedures violate financing prin- 
ciples, defy budgetary control and evade Fed- 
eral debt law. 

“When the Government contracts a bona 
fide debt, but arbitrarily removes it from 
classification as public indebtedness, it cre- 
ates fiscal confusion and disorder, and de- 
stroys confidence in Government credit. 

“You cannot avoid financial responsibil- 
ity by legerdemain, and you cannot evade 
debt by definition.” 

It is perhaps a good political maxim that 
a party cannot live by its past alone. It 
must make good every day, and in every 
administration. And that’s Just what the 
Democrats are doing. 

Democrats have given the President timely 
Support in many contests he has had with 
dissidents in his own party. On the other 
hand, Democratic criticism, which has been 
aimed at policies, and not at personalities, 
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or motives, has served to alert the President 
to the dangers to his own administration. 

An example of this took place shortly after 
the Republicans took office in 1953 when 
they instituted the hard-money policy of 
higher interest rates. Democrats in Con- 
gress warned that such a policy would surely 
slow down our economy and even perhaps 
contribute to a recession. Some months 
later the administration reversed its policy, 
and even had to admit that the Democratic 
criticism was justified. 

Similarly, when the administration aban- 
doned the Democratic policy of maintaining 
a broad defense productions base, substitut- 
ing a few large producers where many smaller 
ones had existed before, another southerner, 
Senator Estes KEFravuver, called the public’s 
attention to the dangers of the adminis- 
tration’s new policy, and some corrective 
measures were taken. 

Faced with the hard test of events and an 
alert Democratic Congress, we have brought 
home the truth to the people, and the ad- 
ministration has time and again shifted from 
dangerous courses it was following in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

We have, on the whole, made a remark- 
able record for Democratic responsibility, 
through unity within our own party. But 
there is, in all this, no room for Democratic 
self-congratulation. 

There is room only for increased determi- 
nation to give our country the very best 
we have. And certainly the South has 
shown that it is more than able and will- 
ing to do so. 





Baldwin’s Analysis of Service Morale 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New 
York Times, Wednesday, June 1, 1955, 
in which Mr. Baldwin takes a look at the 
President’s reshuffle of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and its effect on the morale of 
the Armed Services’ high ranking offi- 
cers: 


CHANGES IN JOINT CHIEFPS—AN ANALYSIS OF 
PRESIDENT’S SHAKEUP WITH ITs EFFECT ON 
MORALE OF SERVICES 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The President’s reshuffle of his Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was completed last week with the 
surprising appointment of a junior rear ad- 
miral as the next Chief of Naval Operations. 

Rear Adm. Arleigh Albert Burke, whose 
nickname in World War II was “3i-knot 
Burke,” was promoted over the heads of al- 
most 100 seniors to the top job in the Navy. 
He will relieve Adm. Robert Bostwick Carney, 
who will finish a 2-year term in August and 
will retire 18 months before the compulsory 
retirement age of 62. 

At the end of June Gen. Matthew Bunker 
Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, will retire at 
60 to be relieved by Gen. Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, who returns from command in the 
Par East. Gen. Nathan Farragut Twining, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and Adm. 
Arthur William Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, have been reappointed 
for their second 2-year terms. 

The two changes have caused much com- 
ment in the services, and a number of ob- 
servations can be made about them. 


June 9 


In the first place, it is unfortung 
the two officers who most strongly 
sented the point of view of the surface 
and who most vocally upheld that po 
view have not been reappointed, 
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President Eisenhower's differences wit, 
General Ridgway, whose viewpoint about the 
utility of ground soldiers the President once 
called parochial, and his impatience wit, 
Admiral Carney about an off-the-record qin. 
ner speech dealing with the Formosa cr 
will not be forgotten. 

The emphasis in the Pentagon on restric. 
tion of information, conformity of pubic 
utterance and avoidance of any contro. 
versy—plus the failure of General Ridgway 
and Admiral Carney to win reappointment_ 
will inevitably lend credence to the yiey. 
point that the administration is insisting on 
a military party line. 

Such a viewpoint is not a wholly accurate 
expression of the military philosophy of the 
administration; nevertheless, many officers 
undoubtedly will take warning and govyerg 
their actions in the future by the code of re. 
quired conformity. 

General Ridgway can leave office with the 
great personal satisfaction of a duty well 
done. He proved to be a far stronger and 
better Chief of Staff than he did a supreme 
commander in either Europe or Asia. He 
has been, in fact, by far the best Chief of 
Staff the Army has had since the war. 

He came to office in Washington to a de. 
pressed Army, and left it with at least the 
beginnings of a sound morale. This he did 
chiefly by virtue of two great qualities: “loy. 
alty down” and integrity and conviction, 

A SOLDIER-CHAMPION 


He stated, always within the bounds of 
military decorum, what he believed to be 
true and right, regardless of the personal 
consequences. He gave the Army a sense 
that at long last they had a soldier-cham- 
pion in Washington—a man who fought for 
the ultimate arbiter of military history—the 
soldier on the ground. 

General Taylor, 53 years old, a younger 
man than General Ridgway, is bright, able, 
and attractive—but he will find it hard to 
fill—in the morale sphere—General Ridg- 
way’'s shoes. 

Admiral Carney has been a persistent, but 
never objectionable, proponent of sea power. 
The President's failure to reappoint him was 
not brought about by the admiral’s now 
famous speech about the Formosa situation 
but predated that. Admiral Carney was, in 
a sense, the victim of the troublesome prob- 
lem of civilian-military relationships in the 
Pentagon. 

Neither Charles S. Thomas, Secretary of 
the Navy, nor Admiral Carney is one to yield 
power lightly. Difficulties between the two 
men—in part the product of personalitics— 
have existed for some time, and there were 
some other frictions between Admiral Car- 
ney and some of the other civilians. 

There also was a brief encounter between 
Admiral Carney and Gen. Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr.. Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
about the powers of the Chief of Naval Op 
erations in relation to the Marine Corps. 
Moreover, Admiral Carney—particularly # 
first, more often tended to side in the Joint 
Chiefs with General Ridgway than he did 
with Admiral Radford, who as an airmal 
often was alined with General Twining. 


CROSS-CHECKING GROWS 


Admiral Carney 1s not a difficult man © 
get aiong with. But the new Pentagon 
organization, with’ its tremendous number 
of Assistant Secretaries, and its new #4 
expanded definition of “civilian control.” 8 
making, in the opinion of some experts, S¢!'- 
ous inroads into the command functions “ 
the services. 

Certainly it has resulted in double-banking 
nearly every major military Job with a cvlr 
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jan and the amount of “coordination,” 
oss-checking,” and so on, now necessary, 
incredible. With even the best of wills 
A with no personality problems involved, 
qouble purposes are inevitable. 

‘aqmiral Carney’s successor—Admiral 
Burke, 53—appears to have been backed by 
secretary Thomas, but Admiral Radford un- 
goubtedly concurred heartily later. Admiral 
purke is a “black shoe,’ or surface sailor, 
and this played @ part in his appointment, 
for with Admiral Radford, a naval aviator, 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, a non- 
aviator was indicated as CNO (Chief of Naval 
Operat ions). 

But Admiral Burke is heartily respected by 
naval aviators. He was chief of staff dur- 
ing part of the war to Vice Adm. Marc A. 
Mitscher, the “carrier admiral,” who com- 
manded Task Force 58. His championship, 
under Admiral Radford’s leadership, not 
only of naval aviation but also of proper 
strategic concepts, in the 1949 Navy-Air 
Force Senate hearings has not been forgotten 
by naval airmen. 





Angrilantes Versus Aqualantes—Upper 
Colorado’s Civil War Over the Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker the Up- 
per Colorado Grass Roots Committee, 
Inc., has registered under the Lobbying 
Act and admits it will spend at least 
$15,000 per quarter trying to obtain en- 
actment of the upper Colorado River 
storage project. Allied with it are the 
so-called Aqualantes. 


Members of Congress already have re- 
ceived the buttonhole treatment from 
this group’s representatives on Capitol 
Hill who sport facsimile sheriff's badges 
bearing the Aqualante legend. They 
have dined numerous Members, after 
which they subject them to a color movie 
which attempts to extoll the glories of 
the project and lull the feasted legis- 
lators into a sufficiently mellow state to 
vote taxpayers’ billions toward construc- 
tion of the project. 

In their haste to convince Washing- 

ton of the alleged unassailable virtues 
of the scheme, however, they have over- 
looked convincing some of the fine peo- 
ple in their own backyards about it. As 
& matter of fact the project has such 
violent objectors in the very region that 
it would affect that they have them- 
Seives formed into an opposition group 
called the Angrilantes, to publicize their 
Ire against it. 
The Angrilantes explain that they 
have no vast sums to spend on lobby- 
ing Congressmen, but do what they can 
With their limited resources to point out 
Solid reasons why the project should not 
be built. On May 24 Mr. Gene Guild, 
°: Roaring Fork Ranch on Colorado’s 
— Slope, for the Angrilantes, published 
tte. following reasons why Congress, in 
“ wisdom, should shun the upper Colo- 
‘ado River storage project: 
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1. More dams mean more rotting food, and 
the western slope already has $2 million of 
its tax money tied up in that decaying sur- 
plus, and is paying a fat $100,000 per year 
rent for warehouses for it to rot in. 

2. More dams mean more danger to na- 
tional defense, and the western slope knows 
that a bomb on an upper Colorado or tribu- 
tary dam could scour every living thing out 
of the valleys with its death-dealing radio- 
active water. 

3. The western slope receives income from 
tourists and sportsmen, and it knows that 
diverting the Fryingpan—and inevitably the 
Gunnison and other rivers—would leave 
those rivers a sportsman’s desert, with trout 
deserting their stagnant pools. 

4. The western slope is aware that Denver 
and the cities of the Arkansas Valley would 
rather steal western slope water than legiti- 
mately conserve their own supply by meter- 
ing to prevent waste. They waste enough 
water to irrigate 50,000 acres, and wasteful 
eastern slope irrigators waste many times 
that amount. 

5. The western slope knows that dams are 
not needed for power, because steam power 
is cheaper, can be protected against bomb- 
ing, helps the mining industry, and is a 
quicker supply till the advent of atomic 
power. 

6. The western slope knows that dams are 
not needed for irrigation because of the 
surplus, and when more food is needed in the 
future there are 11 million acres of wet land 
and 20 million acres of brushland in the rain- 
fall east which can be made productive for 
$150 per acre instead of the $900 to $5,000 
per acre proposed in the arid West. 

7. Western slope businessmen are too 
smart to consent to the damaging of their 
future tourist and industrial business for a 
mere conciliatory small-change bribe of 
temporary construction employee profit as 
fatuously proposed by the Aqualantes—to 
whom progress means only fattening some 
promoters and the Reclamation Bureau with 
jobs and money at the little people’s ex- 
pense. 


Te 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
that anyone appreciates a good editorial 
more than the average Congressman. 
It not only reflects the thinking of his 
constituency, but somehow leaves the 
impression that intellectual forces are 
still at work and that knowledge is pos- 
sibly being disseminated among the 
readers. 

Of the 15 or 20 publications to which 
I subscribe, I submit herewith the fol- 
lowing from a recent issue of the Pough- 
keepsie New Yorker of the indicated ad- 
dress as a candidate for the editorial of 
the year. Who will dispute the fact that 
lives and property damage could be 
spared if every driver were to be com- 
pelled to memorize the eight wise sug- 
gestions outlined therein. 

The editorial follows: 

Sarer SPEEDING 

For years the emphasis has been on reduc- 
ing the speed as a means of producing safer 
driving. The obvious question now has 
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arisen—how do we reduce speed on the high 
speed highways, of which more and more 
ure being built? 

One insurance company has come up with 
an answer. We don’t reduce speed, because 
that would increase the danger of accidents. 
Instead we change our way of driving to 
meet the changing situation. 

Here are eight rules for high speed driv- 
ing which the insurance company says might 
save some lives: 

1. Adjust driving habits to high-speed 
travel. It takes longer to stop, pass, or 
change direction. 

2. Enter and leave expressways with cau- 
tion. Be sure you're traveling with the traffic, 
not against it. 

3. Pick a lane and stay with it. Weaving 
is dangerous. 

4. Leave plenty of room between you and 
the car ahead. 

5. Drive smoothly at a steady speed. Keep 
pace with the traffic. 

6. If something goes wrong with your car, 
get completely off the road before you stop. 

7. Look far ahead for signs of trouble. At 
high speeds, it takes longer to slow down or 
stop. 

8. Prepare well in advance to turn off the 
expressway. Make sure you’re in the correct 
turn-off lane and signal your intentions. 
Slow down before starting your turn. 





Joint Resolution Designating the Second 
Full Week of October in Each Year as 


National Week for Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a joint 
resolution to designate the second full 
week in October of each year as National 
Week for Nursing. 

I am sponsoring this resolution be- 
cause of the great success of the first 
National Nurse Week, proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower last October. 
This national observance was author- 
ized by a joint resolution introduced by 
me and passed by the 83d Congress. It 
dramatized as never before the impor- 
tant role of nurses in every phase of our 
health programs. 

Hospitals, health agencies, military 
installations, health organizations, wom- 
en’s auxiliaries, schools, and churches 
chose the occasion to pay sincere trib- 
ute to nurses. Generous cooperation was 
given by the press, radio, and television. 
Civic organizations, businessmen, may- 
ors, governors, and other public officials 
gave splendid support. 

The first National Nurse Week also re- 
ceived the full acclaim of nurses them- 
selves. I would like to mention a few 
of the ways they told the public about the 
progress being achieved in hospital and 
public health nursing and in nursing 
education. Nurses in the hospitals were 
hostesses to high school students, Future 
Nurse Clubs, and Girl Scout troops, 
showing them the interesting things 
about their work and the broad voca- 
tional opportunities. Many nurses and 


friends of nursing spoke at civic club 
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meetings and appeared on radio and 
television programs to tell how they are 
helping protect the Nation’s health and 
how their profession has risen to its 
present usefulness and importance. 
Schools of nursing in the hospitals, col- 
leges, and universities held openhouses 
for the public. Nursing students and 
student organizations cooperated with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most appropriate 
that the Nation observe a similar occa- 
sion each year. Nurses are performing 
a magnificent service for their fellow 
man. Because of the remarkable prog- 
ress of medicine and the development 
of new health programs such as rehabil- 
itation of the handicapped and preven- 
tion of mental illness, their responsibil- 
ities are increasing rapidly. Community 
interest and support will help them meet 
these responsibilities. 

A National Week for Nursing also will 
call public attention to the current need 
to improve our schools of nursing be- 
cause of new demands for nursing serv- 
ice and highly specialized nursing skills. 
It presents an opportunity for nurses and 
other citizens to work together for an 
important cause and to establish the 
basis for cooperation in other actions in 
which professional and civic interests 
each facilitate the other. And it will 
help maintain and increase enrollment 
in the schools; there is no more effective 
way than an annual event of this kind 
to keep young people alert to the un- 
limited opportunities for satisfying 
careers in the field of nursing. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will take immediate action 
and that the joint resolution will be 
passed by Congress without delay. 





Dairyland Power Cooperative Expands 
Ranks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative, La Crosse, Wis., 
on the occasion of the admission of a 
26th electric distribution cooperative to 
the organization. The addition of Peo- 
ple’s Cooperative Power Association, 
Rochester, Minn., will add approximately 
5,200 rural consumers, making a grand 
total of about 93,000 consumers. I es- 
pecially want to compliment my good 
friend, John Madgett, general manager 
of Dairyland Cooperative and the board 
of directors of Dairyland for the fine 
record made in the past year when power 
sales reached a high of $6.3 million with 
power costs reduced to the lowest point 
in the history of the cooperative. Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative held its 14th 
annual meeting yesterday, June 1, and 
I am just sorry that I could not have 
been there in person to extend my greet- 
ings and best wishes to the group. At 
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this time, I would like to put into the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article in the 

June issue of the Wisconsin REA News. 

The article follows: 

DAIRYLAND POWER EXPANDS RANKS ON EVE OF 
JUNE 1 ANNUAL MEETING 


La Crosse.—On virtually the eve of its 
14th annual meeting, Dairyland Power Coop- 
erative here has announced completion of 
final steps in the admission of a 26th elec- 
tric distribution cooperative to its ranks. 

General Manager John P. Madgett an- 
nounced that People’s Cooperative Power 
Association, Rochester, Minn., has been offi- 
cially admitted as the third Minnesota coop- 
erative to be served by the large generation 
and transmission cooperative. People’s will 
begin receiving service from Dairyland upon 
completion of approximately 33 miles of 
transmission line from the Alma Steam sta- 
tion in Buffalo County to the newly admitted 
co-op’s lines outside of Rochester. The line 
will probably be completed by mid summer 
1956. 

TO SERVE 93,000 


Dairyland serves 19 Wisconsin distribu- 
tion co-ops, 3 in Iowa, and 1 in Illinois. It 
is the first new cooperative to join Dairy- 
land’s network since 1948. The addition of 
the co-op will add about 5,200 rural con- 
sumers to Dairyland to achieve a record total 
of approximately 93,000 consumers. 

The annual delegate meeting of Dairyland, 
to be held June 1 at the vocational school 
auditorium here, will officially admit an addi- 
tional director to the Dairyland board. The 
board consists of one director from each 
member cooperative. 


MUTUALLY FAVORABLE 


Madgett explained that the favorable lo- 
cation of the People’s system in relation- 
ship to Dairyland makes the new connection 
mutually favorable to both. 

“The Rochester area is actually a thumb 
that extends into the present Dairyland 
system inasmuch as we are now serving two 
neighboring rural areas,” Madgett pointed 
out. “We will be able to tie our system in 
with that of People’s with a minimum in- 
vestment, and assure them the very best 
quality of service,” he explained. 


OLDS TO SPEAK 


Leland Olds, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, will be the principal 
speaker at the Dairyland meeting. Several 
hundred delegates from member coopera- 
tives will gather to survey record accom- 
plishments achieved by Dairyland last year. 
Power sales were a record $6.3 million, with 
power costs reduced to the lowest point in 
history. Preliminary figures show Dairyland 
retired Over $2.3 million in regular and ad- 
vance payments on its loans from REA, and 
paid more than $1 million in interest and 
tax payments. 

The People’s system has been served by 
the city of Rochester. This arrangement 
will be terminated by mutual agreement as 
the People’s load requirements have grown 
at a rate which taxes the generating capacity 
of the Rochester facilities. People’s co- 
operative is in sound condition, with aver- 
age member consumption high, and it is in 
very sound financial condition. 


BLUMENTRITT IS PRESIDENT 


President of the cooperative is H. C. Blu- 
mentritt, Chester, Minn. General manager 
is Ray E. Krofchalk. Headquarters is in 
Rochester. 

At the Dairyland meeting reports will be 
heard by delegates from President John E. 
Olson, Chetek; W. E. Rabe, Tomah, secretary; 
H. O. Melby, Westby, treasurer, and from 
Madgett. A dinner will be served at noon 
in the school auditorium. The program 
gets underway at 10 a. m. A tour of the 
Dairyland headquarters will be arranged 
following the meeting. 
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Keep the Office Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 1 
wish to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Standard-Times, New Bedford 
Mass., of May 27, 1955, entitled “Keep 
the Office Open.” The editorial points 
out that the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service plans to close 
its New Bedford office July 1, 1955, 
While New Bedford is not in my congres. 
sional district, news of this sort is never- 
theless most distressing to me and my 
constituents as it shows the prevailing 
attitude toward our very grave imni- 
gration problems. 

This plan to close the New Bedford 
immigration office points up again the 
fact that the Washington officials are 
still affronting large groups of Americans 
who are interested in a sensible, humane 
immigration law equitably administered, 
Only last April the people of Massa- 
chusetts, whether Democrat or Repub- 
lican, were incensed and aroused over 
the State Department’s unwarranted 
action in dismissing Edward J. Corsi, the 
State Department’s expediter of immi- 
gration. At the time I felt such action 
was not only a mistaken act, demonstrat- 
ing poor leadership, but also that it 
stemmed mainly from highly opinionated 
men in high positions in our Government. 

Now we see the administration is plan- 
ning to close the immigration office at 
New Bedford. I feel that if this con- 
templated action is effectuated it will 
unquestionably cause not only incon- 
venience but a real hardship to a large 
number of foreign-born inhabitants of 
that area. I am in complete agreement 
with the sentiment and reasons ex- 
pressed in the editorial and will join 
others in urging the proper authorities 
most strongly to reconsider the proposed 
plan to close this office. 

The editorial follows: 

KEEP THE OFFICE OPEN 


Plans by the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to close its New 
Bedford office July 1 undoubtedly were made 
without full knowledge of the great need 
that exists here for services the office pro- 
vides. 

The large number of foreign-born inhabl- 
tants of this area—of whom persons of 
Portuguese, French, and Polish extraction 
comprise a large part—creates a demand [or 
immigration office facilities far greater than 
that which exists in many cities of much 
larger population. 

As the second largest United States fish- 
ing port on the east coast, New Bedford also 
needs the immigration office to fulfill the 
requirements of the numerous Canadians 
and other aliens who are crewmen on vessels 
operating out of this port. 

Elimination of the New Bedford immigra- 
tion office would result not only in incot- 
venience but in genuine hardship for the 
hundreds of persons who use its facilities 
every year. These persons, many of them 
unable to speak or understand the Englis! 
language clearly, some enfeebled by advanced 











or poor health, will be required to travel 
Boston or Providence for immigration 


age 


to 
canal if plans to close the office here are 


carried out. 
statistics furnished by the Immigration 


and Naturalization Service show the inad- 


yisability of its own decision. During the 
fiscal year ending last June 30 the immi- 
gration office here handled 438 applications 
and petitions Of various types, many of 
which involved personal interviews. In ad- 
dition, 227 investigations were conducted 
py the office during the year, and 61 vessels 
entering this port were boarded for alien 
nspection. 

: Plans to close the immigration office here 
come at a time when the port of New Bed- 
ford is embarked upon an ambitious de- 
velopment program. Through the efforts of 
a full-time State pier traffic manager and 
with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, this city is about to be- 
come a regular port of call for maritime 
shipping. With the growth of the port, as 
its excellent harbor and pier facilities be- 
come more widely known, the demand for 
services of an immigration office will in- 
crease. 

The indignation that has arisen in this 
area as a result of the Immigration Serv- 
ice’s decision is wholly justified. It is a 
decision that this city and its people will 
not accept without protest because it is un- 
fair and unwarranted. 

It is reasonble to believe that United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice officials responsible for the decision will 
recognize their mistake and rectify it when 
all the circumstances are made known to 
them. The duty of this community’s civic 
and political leaders is to get the facts in 
the case before the proper authorities in 
Washington. 

The people of New Bedford know it is es- 
sential to the well-being of hundreds of 
persons in this area that the immigration 
office here remain in operation. This knowl- 
edge needs to be transmitted to the Nation's 
Capital without delay. 





Criminal Prosecution of American 
Servicemen Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, two more 

American servicemen have fallen victim 
to the nefarious status of forces treaty, 
deprived of the protection of their Gov- 
—— because of infractions of foreign 
aw, 
_ Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of an Associated Press 
item that appeared in the Canton Re- 
Pository on Saturday. Members will note 
the extreme severity of the sentences im- 
posed upon these American GI's for 
oflenses that would be considered minor 
if committed here. 

The article follows: 

Two Yanks Ger JAPAN TeRMs—GUILTY oF 
ATTACKING, ROBBING TAXI DRIVER 

YoKOHAMA.—A Japanese court sentenced 
‘wo United States Army privates Friday to 
‘ and 4 years at hard labor on charges of 
assaulting and robbing a Japanese taxi driver. 

Pvt. Paul A. Lesperance, 20, Woonsocket, 

I., was sentenced to 7 years. Pvt. Richard 
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W. Haviland, 19, Stamford, Conn., was sen- 
tenced to 4 years. 

An Army spokesman said investigation in- 
dicated Haviland hit the driver with a piece 
of cordwood February 6, and Lesperance 
robbed him of about $13. 





The U. N.—Credit and Debit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am inclined to 
set down my conflicting sentiments con- 
cerning the United Nations, but feel that 
Mr. Graham Patterson, the publisher of 
the Town Journal, has done such a splen- 
did job in that direction that I could do 
no better than to include his able edi- 
torial as the major portion of my state- 
ment. 

The record will show that I have con- 
sistently supported the United Nations, 
insofar as appropriations are concerned, 
although on numerous occasions I have 
also supported cuts in funds for many 
of the subdivisions of the organization 
in the belief that such obviously social- 
istic objectives as are frequently espoused 
are not consistent with our national aims 
and ideals. I am also bitterly opposed 
to the various attempts being made by 
agencies of the U. N. whereby interna- 
tional law would supersede our constitu- 
tional guaranties. 

In the face of these misgivings it would 
seem hardly logical for me to continue to 
lend my support to the United Nations, 
and in explanation of why I do so I have 
concluded, with Mr. Patterson, that it 
continues to serve a useful purpose as a 
world forum and on that ground alone 
should be maintained. The Town 
Journal article in full is set forth as 
follows: 

REvIsE U. N. CHARTER? 

Ten years have passed since the U. N. was 
established, with great fanfare and an up- 
surge of hope and faith in the hearts and 
minds of peace-loving peoples everywhere. 
It was hailed as the long-looked-for remedy 
with which international disputes could be 
settled without resort to war, an organization 
that would insure justice for small, weak 
nations, as well as their big, powerful 
brothers. It was felt that the U. N., with the 
United States as a member, could and would 
do what the League of Nations was unable to 
accomplish without our participation. 

The U.N. has not been completely ineffec- 
tive. It did succeed in getting Russian troops 
out of Iran, settling disputes in Palestine, 
Kashmir, and Indonesia, and bringing an end 
to aggression and an uneasy peace in South 
Korea. 

But the U. N.’s record has not lived up to 
the high hopes held out for it in 1945, 
mostly because Soviet Russia has flouted the 
basic high principles on which the organ- 
ization was founded. When South Korea was 
invaded by a Russian satellite in 1950 (at 
Russia’s instigation and with the Russian- 
supplied arms), the U. N. proved itself an im- 
potent body. Indeed, the decision to resist 
the Korean Communists’ aggression was 
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possible only because the Kremlin represen- 
tatives were not present to cast their veto. 

The anemic state of the U. N. was revealed 
by its lack of sufficient moral courage to con- 
demn the Soviet Union for aiding the Com- 
munist armies of North Korea and China in 
their aggression. And its sorry pretense as a 
peace-preserving body was further disclosed 
by the fact that only 16 of the 60 member 
nations made any major contribution in the 
U. N.’s fight to protect South Korea. The 
rest were willing to let the United States do 
most of the fighting and pay most of the 
cost—in blood as well as money. 

The U. N. Charter specifies that this fall 
the General Assembly must consider calling 
a conference to review the charter and make 
any revisions deemed necessary. But if such 
conference is held, all members of the Secur- 
ity Council must approve any charter re- 
visions recommended. The action must be 
unanimous. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Russia will 
hardly agree to any changes in the charter 
that would deprive her of the advantages she 
now enjoys under the present set-up. 

There are various weaknesses in the char- 
ter that were not recognized when it was first 
written. There is no precise definition of 
aggression, for instance. Nor is there any 
answer to the question of what to do if 1 
of the 5 big powers should be guilty of ag- 
gression or instigate or encourage aggressive 
action by 1 of the smaller nations. 

Perhaps the biggest bone of contention is 
the Security Council veto, a power that the 
Soviet Union has used time and time again 
to thwart the genuinely peaceful desires of 
the United States and others of the Big Five. 
Russia has used—or misused—her veto 
power more than fifty times. Many Ameri- 
cans—includinhg even some in high circles of 
our Government—feel that something should 
be done about the veto privilege. 

But the cold fact of the matter is that 
nothing can be done about it. Any limita- 
tion of the veto power would have to be au- 
thorized by unanimous action on the part of 
the Security Council—and, ironically enough, 
Russia could use the veto to veto any pro- 
posed change in the veto power. 


There are those who favor our leaving 
the U. N., and others who think we should 
create a new organization without the Com- 
munist nations. But many Asiatic coun- 
tries, and perhaps even some European coun- 
tries, would hesitate to join, and without 
them it would not truly be a world organ- 
ization. And, in any event, it would give 
us no advantages we do not already have 
with NATO and our various alliances for 
our protection in the Pacific. 


Since no changes in the U. N. are pos- 
sible without the Kremlin’s consent, it is 
more realistic to accept the U. N. for what 
it actually is—merely a world forum—per- 
haps Tower of Babel would be better—and 
in the meantime maintain our armed 
strength and that of our allies against fu- 
ture contingencies. 





Award of Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which will prohibit 
Government agencies from awarding 
contracts to companies which have been 
found guilty of an unfair labor practice 
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by the National Labor Relations Board 
where the violation remains unremedied. 

At the present time the Department 
of Defense and other Government agen- 
cies have taken the position that there 
is no authority for refusing to award a 
contract to a low bidder solely because 
of his violation of Federal labor law. 
This position is bolstered by the fact 
that the Comptroller General in the past 
has ruled on several occasions that con- 
tracting agencies cannot consider such 
facts as compliance with the National 
Labor Relations Act in awarding Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

While it is entirely proper for the pro- 
curement agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to remain neutral in private 
labor disputes where both parties are 
exercising their rights in conformance 
with law, this policy has no basis in a 
situation where one party to a labor dis- 
pute has been found by an appropriate 
tribunal to be in violation of Federal 
law. 

My bill, which is substantially the 
same as the one recently introduced by 
Senator NEELY, does not seek to disturb 
the proper balance between labor and 
management. Barring from Govern- 
ment contracts those companies which 
have been found to be in violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act and which 
persist in these violations is not a posi- 
tion which can be represented as favor- 
able either to labor or to management. 
What this bill does favor, however, is 
fairness. 

For is it fair, Mr. Speaker, to place 
employers who do obey the law at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by rewarding vio- 
lators of the Federal law who may be able 
to underbid their competitors exactly be- 
cause of their unfair labor practices? 

The Department of Defense has taken 
the position that its procurement agen- 
cies must remain neutral in private labor 
disputes. But what sort of neutrality is 
it when a Federal agency awards a Fed- 
eral contract to a violator of the Federal 
law? 

The general rule established by Con- 
gress that an advertised contract must 
be awarded to the lowest bidder has been 
interpreted by the Comptroller General 
to mean the lowest responsible bidder. 
But how can a company which has been 
found by one Federal agency to be in 
violation of the Federal Jaw be consid- 
ered by another Federal agency to be re- 
sponsible? 

@ne of the most flagrant examples of 
how this administration has rewarded 
the lawbreaker is the famous Kohler Co. 
case. This company produces home fix- 
tures and other products, including shell 
cases for military purposes, at a plant at 
Kohler, Wis. On April 12, 1954, during 
a strike called by the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board handed down its decision 
on charges filed during an earlier dispute 
in 1952. 

The Board found that the Kohler Co. 
had engaged in a number of unfair labor 
practices, including several acts of illegal 
interference during an NLRB election 
campaign, restraint and coercion, and 
discrimination. The Kohler Co. took no 
action to comply with the NLRB order, 
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although, of.course, order has the effect 
of Federal law. 

Mr. Speaker, in November of 1954, just 
7 months after the NLRB order, the De- 
partment of the Army awarded the 
Kohler Co. a $2 million contract for the 
manufacture of shell casings.. The award 
came at a time when the company had 
still not complied with the Board order 
and was still a violator of the Federal 
law. 

The procedure whereby a company is 
found guilty of unfair labor practices by 
the National Labor Relations Board is a 
lengthy and tortuous one and no ele- 
ment of due process is denied the em- 
ployer. The proceedings might com- 
mence, to take an instance, with the fil- 
ing in a regional NLRB office of a charge 
by a union against an employer. A field 
investigation and attempt at settlement 
follow. If this attempt fails, the issu- 
ance of a complaint may be recommend- 
ed. This recommendation is reviewed 
by the regional director. Hearings fol- 
low. There is an intermediate report to 
which the employer, if the report sus- 
tains the allegations in the complaint, 
may file exceptions with the Board in 
Washington. 

The Board then analyzes the case, af- 
fording, if it wishes, the opportunity for 
oral argument. At the conclusion of its 
deliberations, the Board issues its de- 
cision and final order requiring the em- 
ployer to correct the unfair practices it 
may have found. 

Yet the fact that the National Labor 
Relations Board finds a company in vio- 
lation of Federal law after so lengthy a 
process as this has not deterred the ad- 
ministration from awarding that com- 
pany a handsome contract. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is a moderate bill. 
It does not ask that companies which 
may at some time in the past have been 
found guilty of unfair labor practices but 
have now corrected those practices shall 
be prohibited from receiving Govern- 
ment contracts. 

This bill asks only that companies 
which have been found guilty of viola- 
tion of Federal law and of the national 
labor relations policy established by Con- 
gress and which persist in such practices 
be denied Government contracts. This 
is not an unreasonable proposal. It seeks 
only that the Federal Government shall 
not reward the violater of the Federal 
law. 





Condemns Hoover Commission Report on 


REA 
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F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Buffalo Electric Co- 
operative held at Nelson, Wis., on May 
25, 1955. 
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The resolution expresses critica] op- 
position to a recommendation of a Hoo. 
ver Commission task force with respect 
to Federal policies and the rural electrj- 
fication program. Following is the fy 
text of the resolution: 

Resolved by the Buffalo Electric Cooperatipe 
at its annual meeting of members hei qi 
Nelson, Wis., on May 25, 1955, That the 80- 
called Hoover Commission report relating to 
REA cooperatives be condemned in its en. 
tirety as being the handiwork of a firm of 
auditors primarily hired and paid for cus. 
tomarily in its usual practice by the private. 
profit utilities of this country, and that such 
Hoover Commission report reveals on the 
face of it that it is intended to be the liqui- 
dation of REA upon the basis of having the 
Government unabashedly repudiate its fun. 
damental partnership agreement with the 
farmers forming the rural electric coopera. 
tives throughout the United States for the 
purpose of promoting the general social wel. 
fare of the entire country by bringing elec. 
tricity to the rural folks; that the Hoover 
report is obviously a first step toward forc. 
ing a sellout of the cooperatives to the priv- 
ate-profit utilities, all of which is especially 
attested to by the fact that the report rec- 
ommends that in addition to the Govern. 
ment withdrawing its support from the 
partnership with the cooperatives that the 
cooperatives furthermore be restricted and 
prohibited from any electrification projects 
which any private-profit utility prefers to 
engage in; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the Wisconsin con- 
gressional delegation imploring each of them 
to steadfastly stand in the position of sus- 
taining with integrity the completion of the 
original undertaking jointly between the 
Government and the cooperatives to provide 
on a permanent basis rurai electrification and 
to that end support any and all legislation 
which will continue and further the welfare 
of REA on a permanent basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
BUFFALO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
RAYMOND Gros, Secretary. 





Opportunities for June Graduates in 
Medical Social Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a little more than a year ago 
it was my privilege to call attention to 
the importance of decisions being made 
by college students as they ask them- 
selves, “What next, after graduation?” 
I pointed out at that time the growing 
opportunities for young people to pre- 
pare themselves for useful and interest- 
ing careers in the health field. 

I had hoped that my message would 
be of special interest to June graduates, 
parents, and professors in my own Stale 
of Ohio. The response far exceeded my 
modest hopes. Almost 30,000 copies of 
my statement have been requested by 
college students, college counselors, Té- 
cent college graduates, and other per 
sons interested in counseling young pe 
ple. Many of the requests came from 
Ohio but thousands came from other 
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states and Camada. I find this espe- 
cially gratifying because it confirms my 
faith that our young people do want to 
yse their talents and their education 
to serve mankind wherever they are 
needed. 

And certainly we need more young 
people in the health professions. Many 
of us understand the Nation’s desperate 
need for more doctors and nurses, but 
not all of us are aware of the fact that 
hospitals and health agencies also need 
medical social workers—men and women 
who are especially trained to work with 
doctors and nurses to help sick people 
and their families handle the personal, 
economic, and psychological problems 
which complicate illness or hinder recov- 
ery. Medical social work has been 
rightly called a unique profession in 
the world of medicine because it com- 
pines knowledge of medical care for the 
sick and disabled, with the skills of social 
work. 

According to a study by the United 
States Public Health Service, we will 
need 3,500 newly trained medical social 
workers by 1957. Many of those will 
be needed in my own State of Ohio. 

The art of healing, we now know, 
often calls for more than medicine and 
surgery. ‘The doctor asks the medical 
social worker to help him work with a 
patient when the social, psychological, 
or economic upsets connected with the 
patient’s illness hinder recovery. The 
medical social worker is skilled in help- 
ing the patient and his family handle 
personal problems resulting from illness 
or disability. With the doctor, the nurse, 
therapists, and other allied profession- 
als, the medical social worker is an im- 
portant member of the modern medical 
team, 

We also know, now, that we must give 
more and more attention to the rehabili- 
tation of the patient, to his restoration 
as a useful and productive member of 
his family and community within the 
limits of his abilities. Medical social 
workers play an important part in the 
work of rehabilitation. 

In Ohio, we have one of the Nation’s 
best educational centers for medical so- 
cial work at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences, in my own city of Cleve- 
land. Western Reserve graduates have 
made splendid records as medical social 
workers in Ohio and throughout the 
country. They are eagerly sought by 
hospitals and health agencies. 

A close working relationship between 
the Schools of Medicine and Nursing 
and the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences at Western Reserve makes it pos- 
sible to combine excellent classroom and 
practical work experience. Further col- 
laboration by the faculties of these 
graduate schools now also makes pos- 
sible some of the best rehabilitation 
raining in the country. Some scholar- 
ships are available for future medical so- 
cial workers under grants from the 
United States Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, 

Medical social work, like all profes- 
sions, requires special training beyond 
college graduation. There are no short 
cuts. However, unless we are to find our 
health services dangerously underman- 
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ned in the future, at least 800 to 1,000 
college graduates this year, and for the 
next several years, should enter gradu- 
ate schools of social work for medical 
social work training. Already there are 
three times as many medical social work 
jobs available as there are qualified ap- 
plicants to fill them. Our expanding 
medical services mean that the trained 
medical social worker has a choice of jobs 
now and excellent prospects for future 
advancement. 

From long years of association with 
health work as a lay person and as the 
sponsor of much health legislation in 
Congress I know how important it is 
to have our hospitals and health agen- 
cies adequately staffed with trained and 
dedicated men and women. Medical so- 
cial work offers both young men and 
women opportunities to serve their com- 
munities in many ways. It is the right 
career for young people who like the 
medical atmosphere, have a genuine in- 
terest in all kinds of people and want to 
grow with a growing profession. 

More details about the requirements 
and opportunities for medical social work 
training are available from the School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, or 
from the American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers, 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





House Joint Resolution 309 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the infamous 
treaties that permit American soldiers to 
languish in foreign prisons, deprived of 
the protection of the Government they 
are sworn to protect and uphold, have 
aroused the indignation of good Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

Letters applauding the action of the 
House in accepting 174-56, my amend- 
ment regarding the status of forces 
treaty, and supporting House Joint Reso- 
lution 309, directing the President to 
modify or denounce this treaty, have 
come to me from many parts of our land. 


Under leave to extend, I include here- 
with several examples of the mail re- 
ceived in my office since the status of 
forces amendment was accepted 10 days 
ago. Today I shall confine myself to 
letters from the State of Texas. 

A Houston attorney writes: 

The writer is a member of a local draft 
board. It is hard enough on these boys to 
take them into the armed service—but when 
we subject them to these foreign courts 
wholly without their own willingness it is 
an entirely different matter. 

There is a very definite feeling against the 
status of forces agreement of parties to the 
NATO in Texas * * * I appreciate your ef- 
forts, and believe the Senate as a whole will 
give some thought to your amendment. We 
appreciate your efforts. : 

Here is a folder showing a severed hand 
under a court order in the East. Another 
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picture I have showed 2 hands and 2 feet 
dangling on a street corner—the offense was 
@ minor theft. * * * 


The chairman of the American Legion 
Americanism committee in one Texas 
district telegraphed: 

Appreciate your stand to bar use of Amer- 
ican troops in countries where GI's are sub- 
ject to prosecution under foreign laws. The 
nefarious Status of Forces Treaty under 
NATO must be rescinded. 


A Houston mother says: 


As the mother of two sons, may I express 
my appreciation for your stand on the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty in connection with 
the military Reserve bill. 


From another Texas lady: 


Thank you for your wonderful stand 
against use of our troops in foreign countries 
where they would be subject to prosecution 
under foreign laws. It is good to see that 
we still have some representatives of the 
people who will put America before politi- 
cal gain. 


An Air Force colonel writes from 
El] Paso: 


Although I know you only through the 
patriotic fight that you are waging to protect 
the constitutional rights of every American 
citizen, as well as those serving our country 
in uniform today, I wish to congratulate you 
and offer my humble support. Your amend- 
ment to prevent treaty law from depriving 
the citizens of the United States in uniform 
of their constitutional rights must not be 
lost. 

I note with pleasure the amendment 
passed with the majority vote of 174 to 56. 

I have written the able Senators from Lou- 
isiana, my home State, in an effort to en- 
courage them to support your program to 
save the Constitution of the United States 
of America once and for always. 

We have failed to save those who have 
fallen prey to the Status of Forces Treaty 
and now the case must go to the court of 
final arbitrament, the court of American 
public opinion. 


Mr. Speaker, this is only a small sam- 
pling of the mail that has been received. 
At a later date I propose to quote addi- 
tional letters, telegrams, and post cards, 
so that Members may know how wide- 
spread and enthusiastic is the support 
for abrogation of the Status of Forces 
Treaty. 





Democracy at Its Best 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
is now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor a bill 
known as the library services bill, which 
would provide Federal aid to States for 
the provision of public library services in 
rural areas. 

Testifying in behalf of the bill last 
week was Mr. Harold S. Hacker, director 
of the Rochester Public Library and 
Monroe County library system, and for- 
merly associated with the Erie County 
Public Library in Buffalo. Mr. Hacker 
testified as chairman of the committee 
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on library legislation of the American 
Library Association. 

Because of his outstandingly success- 
ful experience in developing rural library 
services, Mr. Hacker’s testimony is of in- 
terest far beyond the bounds of the com- 
mittee room, and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include excerpts from it in 
the REcorD. 

Mr. Hacker said, in part: 

The major purpose of the library services 
bill, as I understand it, is to encourage the 
States and local communities to develop pro- 
grams to extend quality library service to all 
of the citizens of this great nation who do 
not now have access to such service. The 
emphasis of this bill is on the rural popula- 
tion of the United States—the people living 
in towns of less than 10,000 population. 

I am particularly pleased with section 2 (b) 
of the library services bill in which the basic 
philosophy of this legislation is stated. It 
reads: “The provisions of this act shall not 
be so construed as to interfere with State 
and local initiative and responsibility in the 
conduct of public library services. The ad- 
ministration of public libraries, the selection 
of personnel and library books and materials, 
and, insofar as consistent with the purposes 
of this act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this act 
shall be reserved to the States and their local 
subdivisions.” 

I believe that library service is the respon- 
sibility of the local communities and the 
State, in that order. I do not believe that 
Federal aid is needed on an indefinite basis 
to assist in the financing of library service 
because the cost of a good library program 
in any State is not, in my opinion, beyond 
the capacity of the State and local commu- 
nities to finance. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Fed- 
eral Government does have an important 
stake in encouraging the extension of good 
library service to all Americans. Other 
speakers undoubtedly will emphasize that all 
of our fellow citizens should have access to 
educational and informational materials pro- 
vided by public libraries—if we are to con- 
tinue to maintain a democratic society. The 
Federal Government should, in my opinion, 
alert the States to their responsibility for 
good library service and should spur them on 
to immediate action through the procedures 
outlined in the library services bill. 

As chairman of the American Library As- 
sociation’s committee on library legislation 
for the past 2 years, I have been in a posi- 
tion to observe the library legislative trends 
in all 48 States. There are many people 
working on the problem of extending library 
service to all of the people in the States and 
the passage of the library services bill will, 
in my opinion, have a very salutary effect 
on the outcome of much State legislation 
still under consideration. 

But I wish to tell you today of some of 
my personal observations made during the 
last 714 years which I have spent in exten- 
sion activities in two counties in New York 
State. From 1948 through 1953 I was asso- 
ciated with the Erie County Public Library 
in Buffalo. Since January 1, 1954, I have 
been director of the Monroe County library 
system, with headquarters in Rochester. 

County library systems recently have been 
established in those two counties thereby 
extending free library service to all county 
residents whether they be urban, suburban, 
or rural. The Erie County Public Library 
was established on January 1, 1948. Itisa 
federation of independent city, town, village, 
and school-district libraries, financed by local 
and State-aid funds. The county pays for 
the cost of bookmobile services. These two 
systems have revolutionized library service 
in their counties. 

Now every resident of those two counties 
has free access to all libraries in the county 
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systems. The reader can use his county- 
wide borrowers card in any library. He can 
use the Buffalo or Rochester city libraries 
and his nearest town library interchange- 
ably. He can borrow books from one library, 
e. g., Rochester Public Library, and return 
them to his town library in Honeoye Falls. 
Nor does he have to seek out the city library 
for a book he needs that his town library 
doesn’t own. The town of Ogden resident 
can tell his librarian in the Farmers Library 
in Spencerport that he needs information on 
fruit-tree sprays and the book will come out 
on the next semiweekly delivery from the 
Rochester Public Library. If the Rochester 
library doesn’t own it, the State library in 
Albany is tried. This is our interlibrary 
loan service. 

I saw this service grow from 1,000 to 15,000 
per year in a 5-year period in Erie County. 
In Monroe, interloans jumped 60 percent in 
the second year, and are running 177 percent 
still higher in this, our third year. 

For those people who live in rural and sub- 
urban areas where there is no convenient 
town library, Monroe and Erie Counties op- 
erate bookmobiles—traveling libraries on 
wheels. As integral parts of the county sys- 
tems, these mobile units provide the same 
services to their patrons as the town libra- 
ries, on a regularly scheduled basis. A resi- 
dent of Bushnell’s Basin, in Monroe County, 
can get a book on hydraulic engineering from 
the Rochester Public Library when the Mon- 
roe County bookmobile stops in his commu- 
nity. He can, if he wishes, return the book 
later to the Fairport Public Library, and it 
will get back to Rochester. Truly, the rural 
reader has almost all the advantages of a 
city library user. 

Town libraries benefit from participating 
in county systems, too. After they select 
their books, the books are ordered and proc- 
essed centrally for them along with the books 
of all libraries in the county system. Thus, 
the town librarian is freed from many cleri- 
cal operations and can concentrate on book 
selection and public service—her two main 
jobs. The help and advice of a trained 
fieldworker is hers for the asking. The town 
library also benefits from rotating collec- 
tions of books offered by the county library 
as supplements to the local book collections. 


Readers in the towns appreciate this exten- 
sion of library service, too. Neither Erie nor 
Monroe County has any record of how many 
books are borrowed by town residents direct- 
ly from the city libraries. But use of town 
libraries has skyrocketed. During the first 
5 years of the Erie County Public Library, 
book circulation in the towns outside of 
Buffalo increased 850,000 volumes—a gain 
of 176 percent. In 2 years, town library cir- 
culation in Monroe increased 91,000 vol- 
umes—a 33-percent increase. And it is up 
another 25 percent in this, its third year. 


The Monroe County library system, which 
I have been describing, would not exist today 
if it were not for the New York State library 
program, adopted by the legislature in 1950 
upon the recommendation of Governor Dew- 
ey and the board of regents. I had the 
pleasure of serving on the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Library Aid that studied the state. 
wide library situation and drafted the State- 
legislation that encourages the establish- 
ment of county and multicounty library 
systems. 

New York’s is the most advanced State 
program in the Nation. An even newer sys- 
tem is the two-county unit in Clinton and 
Essex Counties in the Adirondack north coun- 
try—an entirely rural area. And county li- 
brary planners are at work in about 15 more 
counties right now. The main features that 
I like about the New York plan are its flexi- 
bility (every county system in the State is 
different), its emphasis upon local planning 
and initiative, and the absence of State bu- 
reaucratic control. It may be a bit slow that 
way, but it is democracy at its best. 
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False Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there js , 
matter now pending in the Illinois State 
Legislature, in my home State, that in. 
volves a principle with which the Cop. 
gress itself often must deal. It is the 
question of when a so-called economy 
move is really an economy move and 
when the only way money can be saved 
is at the expense of cutting urgently 
needed and valuable public interests. 

We have no direct concern here with 
the matter before the Illinois State Leg. 
iclature. That matter involves a relg- 
tively small sum to support operations of 
a full-scale State program to safeguard 
the lives of premature babies. But one 
of the three premature-baby centers 
concerned is in my own district in East 
St. Louis. And a young colleague and 
associate of mine, State Representative 
Alan J. Dixon, of Belleville, is leading the 
fight to persuade the State legislature 
that funds are justified for the three 
premature-baby centers. 

The Governor’s State budgetary com- 
mission refused to approve a relatively 
small sum, less than $1 million, to help 
these three premature-baby centers ex- 
tend modern medical care to the infants 
born prematurely and their mothers, 
even if the parents lack the means for 
expensive special care. 

Representative Dixon and others are 
fighting to get the legislature to over- 
ride the budgetary commission and vote 
the funds the premature-baby centers 
must have, in the next 2 years, for a 
first-class program. I hope Mr. Dixon 
and his colleagues are successful. I 
hope they save the program. And I 
again call your attention to the fact that 
the issue they are dealing with—false 
economy at the expense of the general 
welfare—is exactly the issue we so many 
times are compelled to face in the Con- 
gress. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer an editorial on this 
subject, commending Representative 
Dixon and his associates, from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

FaLsE ECONOMY 

A determined and worthwhile effort seems 
to be in the making in the Illinois House 
to save the State from indulging in 42 
act of false and dangerous economy in the 
case of prematurely born infants. 

Representative Alan J. Dixon, of Belle- 
ville, and seven of his house colleagues are 
sponsoring a measure which would give the 
department of public health the $780,000 
it must have in the next biennium for Pp 
eration of a first-class premature-baby pr0- 
gram. This is conducted now at centers ah 
Christian Welfare Hospital in East St, Lows, 
as well as in Peoria and Springfield. Earlier 
the State budgetary commission declined 
recommend the appropriation. 

If the budgetary commission’s views were 
to prevail, all of downstate Illinois would 
suffer. Christian Welfare Hospital serves 
some 31 downstate counties in which local 
hospitals generally have inadequate facili- 
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ties for this specialized type of care. While 
Christian Welfare has pledged to continue 
caring for premature babies from its imme- 
diate area with costs being met by parents, 
it is unable to do more, 

Care for babies prematurely born is an 
important and legitimate field of public 
activity. Every downstate representative 
ought to join with Mr. Dixon and his co- 
gponsors in seeing to it that the State meets 
its responsibility to save new lives wherever 
possible. 





Dilly Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orp an article entitled ““‘What Is Billy 
Graham’s Secret?” The article was 
written by the noted columnist, David 
Lawrence, and was published in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Is BILLY GRAHAM’s SECRET?—THRONGS 

Go Tro Hear Him BECAUSE THEY THINK HE 

CAN BRING THEM PEACE 


(By David Lawrence) 


LonDON, June 1.—The big news of the 
month of May in Britain was not the general 
election. It was the phenomenon of the 
Billy Graham meetings, as hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons sat in Wembley Stadium in 
cold weather and listened to his simple and 
direct exposition of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 

For a full week Billy Graham had audiences 
every day far in excess of those that attended 
the political meetings. At times it rained, 
but the people stayed on. 

What is the secret of the man who is 
awakening England? He was invited to 
Windsor Castle to preach in the private 
chapel, as Queen Elizabeth and the members 
of the royal household listened with intense 
interest. He has attracted the largest crowds 
In all history, even exceeding sporting 
matches. Maybe the best answer is the one 
given by the London Daily Star: 

“Here is @ man who knows the innermost 
heed of his fellows and can abundantly sat- 
isfy it with his old but ever new evangelical 
answers. 

“No one can doubt that when they see, 
While great political leaders bemoan elec- 
ton apathy and empty meetings, people 
flocking to Wembley—nearly half a million 
of them—to stand in rain and blow to hear 
an old, old story told punchily and sincerely 
by an up-to-date American. 

“Elections are concerned with a man’s 
bread and Wembley usually with his games. 
But one lesson to the observer of this week's 
crusade is that men and women do not live 
ty either or both alone. As spiritual beings 
“ey are hungry for something more.” 

The London Daily Telegraph had this to 
Say: “This closing meeting had a cup-final 
crovd without the roar and hysteria, a crowd 
Whose silence and attention gave the im- 
Pression more of reasoning than emotion.” 

The London Evening News, the world’s 
largest evening newspaper, made this com- 
ment: “Never before have so many people 
Come to one place to hear in so short a space 
of time as a week the Word of God. It can 
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truly be called the phenomenon of the mid- 
century—one which is all the more remark- 
able because 15 months ago it would have 
seemed impossible. It may not be too much 
to hope that it may be the start of a spiritual 
renaissance.” 

Billy Graham is not the usual sort of 
evangelist who depends on elocution and ges- 
tures to win his audience. He talks in 
simple, easy-to-understand sentences. He 
doesn’t preach about questions of politics 
and economics, as do some clergymen who 
justify their digressions into such subjects 
by arguing always that some moral issue is 
involved. Billy Graham doesn’t talk politics 
at all. He talks about the Bible in terms 
that mean something to the individual. He 
has a good voice and an easy manner. It is, 
after all, the thought he expresses that 
counts most—not his method of delivery. 
He has learned how to teach people the 
meaning of the things that Jesus said cen- 
turies ago and which remain a basis for 
guidance in human affairs today. 

There is no doubt that the people of 
Europe are hungry for a deeper understand- 
ing of God's influence in their lives. They 
are shell-shocked by wars and frightened by 
threats of more wars. They are searching 
for a means of living which shall bring satis- 
faction and peace of mind. They go to hear 
Billy Graham because they think he can 
give them a cue to a way of life that will be 
better than what they have experienced. So 
he appeals, not to the emotions of his lis- 
teners, but to their common sense and their 
instinctive respect for the spiritual power 
that has changed the lives of many persons. 

Always at the end of the meetings Billy 
Graham asks those who are willing to make 
a commitment for a better life—he calls it 
a “decision for Christ’—to step forward. 
Thousands of people have done so—in fact, 
the number counted for the big crusade in 
London was 77,348. Naturally the question 
arises as to whether they maintain their 
changed position of dedication to a new way 
of life. Recent surveys have been made and 
the number who have slid back or away since 
the meetings a year ago is a very small per- 
centage. 

It isn’t this number of changed persons 
alone but the hundreds of thousands who 
took the trouble to go to the Billy Graham 
meetings which is so impressive—about 
3,140,000 persons in England and Scotland. 
How, it may be asked, are they attracted to 
the meetings in the first place? How do 
they hear about them? The churches, of 
course, cooperate by making announcements 
in advance. The newspapers carry front 
page articles dbout the meetings right along. 
But the fact is the story is conveyed by word 
of mouth from one end of the country to 
the other. 

Already the people on the continent of 
Europe are begging for a chance to attend 
some of these crusades. Billy Graham moves 
shortly to France and Germany. He has been 
told by some ministers from eastern Europe 
that he might have an opportunity to preach 
behind the Iron Curtain. This could result 
from a Soviet gesture for propaganda reasons. 
It would be more important and helpful if 
all the Christian churches in the Communist 
countries were opened to their ministers and 
not just one evangelist admitted. This 
would be true religious freedom instead of 
the token representation which is permitted 
today. 

Billy Graham feels deeply that commu- 
nism has misled many innocent persons in 
the world, but he prefers to talk about 
Christianity as a positive force. For this, 
he thinks, can change the lives of men 
everywhere when they put into practical ap- 
plication in their daily relations with other 
human beings the principles that Jesus 
taught 2,000 years ago in an era not less tur- 
bulent and not less dangerous to human life 
just because there were no atom bombs, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since 
World War II the remarkable single- 
ness of purpose which has existed among 
the Western democracies has become in- 
creasingly evident in their planning to- 
gether for the security of the free world. 
The focal point of this planning has been 
the creation of institutions which are 
now serving the free world as instru- 
ments of cooperation—militarily, eco- 
nomically, and in many other impor- 
tant ways. 

Among those nations with which our 
own country in recent years has been 
most firmly allied in carrying out these 
purposes has been the Republic of Italy. 
For some years after the war Italy was 
hardly in a position to contribute any 
material strength to neighbors or allies. 
However, even in that early period the 
people of Italy, in a public referendum, 
expressed their overwhelming wish for 
a democratic form of government. This 
in itself gave considerable strength to 
the cause of the free world. Leaders 
in many countries considered it one 
of the most important events in Europe 
following the war. 


The new Government of Italy has 
functioned well for 9 years; the parlia- 
mentary system which the Italian peo- 
ple set up has proved to be one of the 
most stable in Western Europe. This 
has been true despite the alarming 
strength of the leftist parties. During 
the early years of Premier de Gasperi’s 
leadership of the Christian Democratics 
the Government was handicapped by the 
growth of Communist organizations. 
Although de Gasperi, a stanch sup- 
porter of Western ideas of government, 
acted vigorously in numerous ways to 
try to curb the Communists, leftist gains 
in Italy in the years 1950, 1951, and 1952, 
while not spectacular, were clear-cut. 
The drift away from the center parties 
toward the extremes of both left and 
right was disquieting. Since 1953, how- 
ever, with an improvement in the eco- 
nomic picture, there has been no sub- 
stantial gain made by the Communists. 
Italy’s leaders since De Gasperi’s resig- 
nation have been no less vigorous in the 
fight against the Communist menace. 
Like his predecessors, the present 
Premier, Mario Scelba, has met head-on 
the challenge of Communist subversion 
in Italy. He has expressed time and 
time again his Government’s stand with 
the Western democracies. In March he 
paid a visit to the United States and 
thereby strengthened the close bond that 
exists between our two countries. In re- 
cent weeks when the Soviet Government 
called upon Italy to become a part of 
neutral barrier zone between East and 
West, Scelba categorically denied that 
Italy would take such a position. 

Italy has much to be proud of in the 
agricultural and industrial advances 
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which the country has made in 9 years. 
Land reform and new industry have pro- 
vided new jobs for large numbers of un- 
employed. This is not to say that the 
serious problems of unemployed and land 
distribution have been completely solved. 
They have not; but the standard of 
living is slowly rising and the whole eco- 
nomic picture is improving. 

And so on this June 2, 195, we take 
great pleasure in extending our own con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the 
Italian people, congratulations for the 
remarkble past 9 years, and best wishes 
for the more favorable future for which 
they are continuously striving. 





Immigration Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address: 

IMMIGRATION TODAY 


(Address by Mr. Frank L. Auerbach, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Visa Office, De- 
partment of State, before the meeting of 
the American Immigration Conference, 
held at the annual form of the National 
Conference of Social Work, at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., Tuesday, May 
31, 1955) 


In less than a month, on June 27, it will 
be 3 years that the Immigation and Nation- 
ality Act became law. It is fitting therefore 
that we review tonight immigration to the 
United States and the effect the new law 
has had on its volume and makeup. In 
speaking of immigration I should like to 
apply this term in its broader sense to in- 
clude not only the movement of those who 
are coming to our shores to remain but also 
the flow of visitors and other nonimmigrants 
who return to their countries after the pur- 
pose of their visit has been completed. 

If we first examine immigration in its 
narrower sense which includes the movement 
of those who come to stay we see that dur- 
ing the last decade the volume of immi- 
gration has risen from a low of 38,000 in 
1945 to more than 208,000 in 1954. Only 
twice during this 10-year period the num- 
ber of immigrants exceeded that of the year 
1954. This was in 1950 and 1952 when spe- 
cial legislation authorized the issuance of 
visas chargeable to future quota years. 

The flow of nonimmigrants to the United 
States has also continuously increased dur- 
ing the last decade and in 1954 reached the 
high point for this period when the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service counted 
more than 59 million entries of nonimmi- 
grants, including those of agricultural la- 
borers, seamen, and Canadian and Mexican- 
border crossers. 


If we first attempt to analyze the move- 
ment of immigrants to the United States 
we recognize that the interplay of three 
major principles underlying our immigration 
laws has determined its volume and make- 
up. These three principles are the national 
origin’s system of our quota laws, the good- 
neighbor policy according nonquota status 
to natives of independent Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and the principle of family 
unification. 
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Under the national origin’s system the 
roughly 154,000 quota visas available each 
year among the various countries are allo- 
cated in proportion to the composition of 
the ‘American population in 1920. Under the 
national origin’s system which has remained 
substantially unchanged since 1929, except 
for the mathematical formula for its com- 
putation, some 125,000 quota numbers are 
annually made available to countries of 
northern and western Europe, while some 
24,000 are available to aliens chargeable to 
quotas of southern and eastern European 
countries including, among others, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Spain, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
and the Baltic countries. 

During the last decade the volume of quota 
immigration climbed from a low of 11,623 in 
1945 to 94,098 in 1954. The 1954 volume of 
quota immigration was exceeded markedly by 
that of the 4-year period from 1949 through 
1952 when 661,300 quota immigrants entered 
the United States. This peak in quota immi- 
gration during the years 1949 through 1952 
was due to the provision of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 which required that 
visas issued under it, except those to orphans, 
be charged to future quota years if the ap- 
propriate quotas were exhausted in the year 
of visa issuance. This is best illustrated by 
the fact that of 679,940 quota immigration 
visas issued by American consular officers 
abroad during this 4-year period, 355,971 had 
to be charged against future quotas. As a 
result of this requirement of the Displaced 
Persons Act and of other provisions of the 
immigration laws requiring that future 
quotas be charged, for example, if an alien’s 
status is adjusted in suspension of deporta- 
tion proceedings, the future quotas of some 
25 countries have been preempted up to 50 
percent of their annual volume. This means 
that in the case of these countries only 50 
percent of the annual quota is available for 
visa issuance. This is the case for example 
with regard to the Polish quota until the 
year 2000; in the case of the Yugoslav quota 
until the year 2015; the Greek quota until 
2017; the Estonian quota until 2146, and in 
the case of the Latvian quota until the year 
2274. Unless Congress should decide to wipe 
out these charges to future quotas it is safe 
to predict that quota immigration from these 
countries will remain at a low level. 

The second principle which has signifi- 
cantly influenced the volume of immigration 
today is that of our good neighbor policy 
under which the law accords nonquota status 
to natives of independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, their husbands, wives, 
and children. This provision which permits 
immigration from these countries without 
numerical limitation, has led in recent years 
to an increase in the immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere from some 22,000 in 
1945 to close to 79,000 in 1954. This trend 
has been most marked during the last 3 years 
with an increase from 48,000 in 1952 to 59,000 
in 1953, and to almost 79,000 in 1954. This 
recent increase it is believed is at least in 
part due to the fact that the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 does not carry 
over the contract labor law provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 which prohibited 
the immigration of an alien who had con- 
tracted for or had manual employment 
promised to him. Consequently, during the 
last 2 years many immigrants, particularly 
from Mexico, could enter the United States 
on the basis of contracts of employment who 
without affidavits of support from relatives 
would have been barred from admission un- 
der the old law. 

The third principle which has affected the 
volume of our immigration and praticularly 
nonquota immigration is that of family 
unification. While this concept of not sep- 
arating families, or of reuniting them when 
separated had already found expression in 
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various provisions of the immigration lay, 
of 1921 and 1924 and their amendments it 
has gained considerable momentum under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1959 
in that the Asian husband, wife, and child of 
an American citizen is now accorded non. 
quota status on the same basis as the non. 
Asian husband, wife, and child of an Amer. 
ican citizen. 

The effect of this significant chang 
brought about by the Immigration and Na. 
tionality Act in the case of Asian nonquota 
immigrants is most dramatically illustrateq 
by the fact that during the 5-year periog 
from 1950 through 1954 the total number 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Philippine immj. 
grants increased from 1,865 in 1950 to 8319 
in 1954 although the annual quotas of these 
countries add up to only 390. The totg| 
number of husbands, wives, and children of 
American citizens of ail races admitted as 
nonquota immigrants during 1954 amounted 
to 30,689. 

Summarizing the trend in the volume of 
immigrants we see that the number of non- 
quota immigrants is on a steady increase, 
Since visas issued to aliens under the Ref. 
ugee Relief Act of 1953 are nonquota immi. 
grants it can be expected that for the dura- 
tion of that act, the increase in nonquota 
immigration will be even more pronounced, 
On the other hand, in the absence of legis. 
lation eliminating charges on future quotas 
prescribed by the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, it may be expected that quota immi- 
gration, particularly from southern and east- 
ern Europe, will remain on a low level. 

Two other provisions of our immigration 
laws which were introduced by the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act merit examina- 
tion. They are the defector clause permit- 
ting the admission of former members of 
proscribed organizations and the provision 
giving first preference quota status to aliens 
who have skills which are urgently needed 
in the United States. 

Under the old law as you will recall a for- 
mer member of the Communist Party could 
not be admitted to the United States as an 
immigrant, and as a nonimmigrant only up- 
on the exercise of discretionary authority by 
the Attorney General. Under the new lawa 
person who after the termination of his 
membership in a proscribed organization has 
for at least 5 years been actively opposed to 
the ideology of such party may be admitted 
to the United States as an immigrant or non- 
immigrant. Visa issuance to 35 defectors 
was authorized during the fiscal year 1954 
and to 47 during the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1955. A considerable number of 
such cases is now pending for consideration 
in the Department of State. The relatively 
small number of aliens who so far benefited 
from the new defector provision is, at least in 
part, due to the fact that this liberalizing 
provision of the law has been given little 
public attention. Also, there seems to have 
been some misapprehensions that only prom- 
inent former members of proscribed organi- 
zations could benefit from the defector 
clause. This view is in error and the Depart- 
ment of State has made it clear that any 
former member of a subversive organization 
whether prominent or unknown may qualify 
as a defector if he meets the requirements of 
the law. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 4s 
you know, provides that 50 percent of each 
quota is made available first to skilled aliens 
whose services are urgently needed in the 
United States. During the fiscal year 1954, 
2,456 skilled immigrants were admitted to 
the United States. In evaluating this num- 
ber it must be borne in mind that if 4 
skilled alien is chargeable to an open quota 
his prospective employer will most likely sus- 
gest that he apply for a readily available non- 
preference quota visa rather than apply for 
first preference quota visa which in the case 
of an open quota would be of no benefit 
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the visa applicant but would entail addi- 
tional procedures and expenses for his spon- 
sor. The first preference quota provision is 
of considerable importance, however, in the 
case of small and oversubscribed quotas since 
jt enables an American employer to expedite 
the admission of @ skilled alien whose serv- 
jces are needed in the United States. 

It we examine the movement of visitors 
and other nonimmigrants coming each year 
to the United States we can either count the 
number of visas issued to them by American 
consular Officers abroad or the number of 
entries made by nonimmigrants at ports of 
entry as reported by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. We gain a full pic- 
ture of the volume of the nonimmigrant 
movement only if we look at both figures. 
In so doing we must remember that a non- 
immigrant visa frequently is valid for 2 years 
and for an unlimited number of entries into 
the United States, so that a visa issued in 
1 year may be the basis for several admis- 
sions within a 24-month period. On the 
other hand, in evaluating the data on en- 
tries by nonimmigrants we must remember 
that they constitute a count of each entry 
even if made by the same person. In eval- 
uating the figures on visas issued we must 
also remember that a large segment of non- 
immigrants are exempted from the visa re- 
quirements. With this in mind, let us exam- 
ine the available statistical data. The num- 
ber of nonimmigrant visas issued abroad by 
consular officers during the last decade in- 
creased from 205,901 in the fiscal year 1945 
to an all time high of 400,001 in 1954. The 
400,000 visas issued during the fiscal year 
1954 constitute an increase of more than 
60,000 over the year 1953 and of more than 
80,000 compared with 1952, the fiscal year 
before the Immigration and Nationality Act 
became effective. Thus, it appears that the 
Immigration and Nationality Act stimulated 
rather than restricted the flow of nonimmi- 
grants to the United States. If we examine 
the number of entries made by all classes of 
nonimmigrants, we find that it has also con- 
tinuously increased during the last 10 years, 
and during the fiscal year 1954 reached 59,- 
714,754 entries, the high point for this pe- 
tiod. This number of entries includes some 
2% million entries by Canadian citizens and 
some 34 million entries by Mexicans who 
either entered with border crossing cards or 
were exempt from any form of documenta- 
tion. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act em- 
phasizes the doctrine of reciprocity as an im- 
portant factor in the formulation of our 
policy regarding nonimmigrants. It means 
that certain controls on the movement of 





honimmigrants are governed by the way in 
which foreign countries treat American citi- 
zens Visiting them. For example, the law re- 


quires that the fee charged an alien for a 
nonimmigrant visa should correspond to the 
lee charged an American citizen for a com- 
parable visa by the country of the alien’s na- 
onality. If a given country charges an 
American citizen $75 for a visa as a tempo- 
tary worker the law requires that we also 
charge $75 to a national of that country 
Coming to us asa temporary worker. If that 
fountry decides to lower or eliminate the 
visa fee for American citizens we will auto- 
matically by administrative action lower or 
“iminate the fee charged to its nationals. 
The principle of reciprocity also applies 
0 the period of validity of a nonimmigrant 
visa and to the number of entries to which 
s bearer is entitled. If a foreign country 
Sues to American citizens visas valid for 
= months and an unlimited number of 
ae we will do likewise for nationals 
. _ country who wish to visit our shores, 
‘ the foreign country, however, limits the 


t 


oe of a visa to an American citizen 
of apres and to a single entry, so will 
Ms = to that country’s citizens. Existing 
eulations limit the maximum period for 


Whi ¢ ‘ ‘ > 
ch a n¢ himmigrant visa may be issued 
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to 24 months. Consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s directive that international travel be 
facilitated, the Department of State is ac- 
tively considering various steps by which 
this goal can be achieved. Among Others 
the question is being explored whether the 
maximum period of the validity of non- 
immigrant visas may be extended beyond 
the present 2-year limitation. Also, the 
Department is again inviting foreign coun- 
tries to lower or eliminate nonimmigrant 
visa fees charged to American citizens so 
that we may reciprocate in relation to their 
nationals desiring to come to the United 
States. 

If reciprocity exists the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General are authorized by 
law to waive the nonimmigrant visa and 
passport requirements in the case of nation- 
als of foreign contiguous territory and of ad- 
jacent islands. Under this authority the 
visa and passport requirements have been 
waived for the benefit of citizens of Can- 
ada, and the visa requirement in the case 
of certain British subjects residing in Ber- 
muda. The Department is presently explor- 
ing whether under existing statutory author- 
ity it would be in the best interests of the 
United States to waive, on a basis of reci- 
procity, nonimmigrant visas with respect to 
nationals of other countries. 

In guiding American consular officers 
abroad in their visa work the Department 
of State follows a policy of flexibile admin- 
istration and reasonable interpretation of 
the immigration laws. Visa procedures, in- 
structions, and forms used at some 225 Ccon- 
sular posts abroad are undergoing now a 
searching study in the Visa Office to deter- 
mine whether they can be simplified. Rep- 
resentatives of the Visa Office participate 
regularly in consular conferences held at our 
missions abroad, which gives a welcome op- 
portunity for an interchange of experience 
concerning the administration of the immi- 
gration law. Plans are under study in the 
Department which would call for the setting 
up of an extensive training course on immi- 
gration law and practice for new visa officers 
and also for advanced courses for those who 
have considerable experience in the field. 

In its efforts to simplify the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the Depart- 
ment of State enjoys the closest cooperation 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Ever since the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was enacted regular conferences 
have been held between the two agencies 
and we have been able to discuss and resolve 
innumerable problems of interpretation and 
administration of the law. We also much 
welcome the constructive criticism and co- 
operation from the interested public in gen- 
eral and particularly from the organizations 
which you are representing. Of course, our 
work is guided by the law. We cannot take 
liberty with its language or intent. But 
whenever the law vests us with discretionary 
authority we have made and will make every 
effort to give it the most reasonable interpre- 
tation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I insert my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, W. A. 
Dexheimer. 
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Mr. Dexheimer’s reply is good reading 
for those who have some doubts about 
the value of reclamation in the arid 
West. It is good reading and an answer 
to those who have raised questions about 
the upper Colorado River project. 

It seems to me that those in the lower 
Colorado River area, particularly Cali- 
fornia, who are complaining about the 
upper Colorado River States using their 
water, under the compact that was 
entered into 33 years ago, do so in rather 
poor grace. The Colorado River com- 
pact, entered into 33 years ago, gave 
about one-half of the water in the River 
to the Southern States, mostly Cali- 
fornia. This area has grown and pros- 
pered under this compact. While the 
representatives from southern California 
claim they do not want to interfere with 
the upper States using the water, never- 
theless, every action they take is one to 
block the upper States from using the 
water that was given to them under the 
Colorado River compact. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that pow- 
erful lobbies are working on the emotions 
of people, people who are not living close 
to the area, telling them that the scenery 
will be ruined and the bones in the Dino- 
saur National Park area will be covered 
up forever. These lobbies are using all 
sorts of half-truths and some outright 
misinterpretations in trying to tell their 
story about the upper Colorado River 
project. These lobbies, and those asso- 
ciated, have selfish interests and, in my 
opinion, are trying to acquire the rights 
by use of that share of the water which 
was reserved by compact to the upper 
basin States. It seems to me the south- 
ern California group wants not only their 
share of water given to them under the 
compact but, by right of use, as of now, 
want also the water that legitimately 
belongs to the upper basin States. 

I commend reading of the statement 
by Commissioner Dexheimer. It is clear, 
concise, and informative: 

STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
W. A. DEXHEIMER 

The Bureau of Reclamation expects and 
welcomes thoughtful and constructive criti- 
cism which is based on solid facts and knowl- 
edge of what has been accomplished in the 
past half century and what is proposed for 
the future. 

However, it is time to take a close look at 
the indiscriminate attack of those critics who 
are attempting, by every means at their 
command, to destroy public confidence in 
our efforts to assist the arid Western States 
in meeting their water needs. The attacks 
are currently centering on the proposed 
upper Colorado River storage project which 
was worked out under the terms of the Colo- 
rado River compact and in cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico to enable the States to utilize their 
apportioned share of Colorado River water. 
These critics are much less careful in their 
handling of the facts than those individuals 
and groups who have opposed virtually every 
major project ever undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Yet, who is there today who will challenge 
the worth of such facilities as the lower Col- 
orado River development, Hoover Dam, Im- 
perial Valley, the Central Valley project, 
Grand Coulee Dam, Boise Valley, Salt River 
project, or the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. 

Leslie A. Miller, who is a former Governor 
of Wyoming and who should be aware of the 
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importance of reclamation work in that State 
as well as elsewhere in the West, has re- 
peatedly cited the increased cost of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project as a reason it 
should not have been built and why other 
projects, such as the upper Colorado River 
storage project, should not be undertaken. 

Let Mr. Miller repeat his accusations, as 
made in the Reader’s Digest and other peri- 
odicals, in front of any group of Colorado 
farmers who were saved from almost total 
drought disaster last summer by the suc- 
cessful functioning of this project. Or, let 
him put his accusation in proper perspective 
by quoting the correct original estimate of 
costs and then point out that World War II 
intervened between the time this estimate 
was given and the time the bulk of the proj- 
ect was constructed. He conveniently neg- 
lected to mention the 250-percent increase 
in the construction cost index during the 
18 years between authorization and comple- 
tion of construction. 

Like Raymond A. Moley, in his multi- 
tudinous dissections of reclamation in News- 
week magazine, Mr. Miller neglects to men- 
tion that reclamation, unlike other water 
resources work undertaken by the Federal 
Government, is on a hard cash repayment 
basis. They choose to ignore the fact that 
out of a total reclamation expenditure of 
$2,850,146,288 in the last half century, $577,- 
822,640 has been repaid and that $60 million 
is flowing into the Treasury annually at the 
present time. This includes interest on the 
Federal investment in hydroelectric and mu- 
nicipal water facilities. 

It should be remembered that more than 
half of reclamation’s annual appropriation 
is now coming from the revolving reclama- 
tion fund which was established by the 
Congress by the Reclamation Act of 1902. 
This same Congress established the princi- 
ple that funds for irrigation development 
should be loaned without interest as a means 
of advancing the national economy. The 
same principle has been followed by every 
Congress since 1902. 

The facts are that this investment is pay- 
ing off, not only in the cash repayment to 
the Treasury, but in its positive contribu- 
tions to the national economy and weil 
being. 

The records are replete with instances of 
reclamation project areas pouring into the 
Federal Treasury in income taxes alone, more 
each year than the total Federal investment 
in project facilities. Buying power of more 
than $750 million annually is contained in 
the crops the farmers take from their irri- 
gated fields on Federal reclamation projects. 

The Federal Government, over the years, 
has spent millions and billions for flood 
control, navigation, transportation subsidies, 
drought relief, crop support and crop insur- 
ance without expectation or hope of reim- 
bursement. But these areas of disaster con- 
tinue to plague us while the irrigated oases 
in the arid West remain solid units of sta- 
bilized agricultural production. I have no 
quarrel with the Federal policy but why pick 
on western irrigation? 

It was interesting to note in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 30, an editorial sup- 
porting an increased appropriation of $18 
million for a channel deepening project in 
the Delaware River which would benefit par- 
ticularly the United States Steel Corp. by 
permitting ocean-going oreboats to unload 
at dockside for the new Fairless plant. Will 
this investment be paid back by local bene- 
ficiaries? The Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial is proposing a writeoff of this local 
harbor improvement in the Delaware River. 
Reclamation investments will be returned to 
the Treasury. The West only asks for a 
loan and a reasonable time to repay. 

Specific criticism of the proposed upper 
Colorado River storage project by Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Moley, et al., concerns three main points: 
(1) An incredible bill from the nonpayment 
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of interest on irrigation features of the proJ- 
ect, (2) compounding of the crop surplus 
problem by the addition of new irrigated 
lands, (3) the construction of Echo Park 
Dam in the Dinosaur National Monument 
would be an opening wedge in the desecra- 
tion of our national park system. 

Mr. Moley’s description of an incredible 
bill for interest is just that—totally incredi- 
table. The facts are that 631, percent of 
costs are chargeable to power and municipal 
and industrial water and will be repaid with 
interest at 244 percent which is the same in- 
terest paid by the United States Treasury. 

The upper Colorado River project report, 
as approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, proposes an expenditure of about $300 
million for irrigation phases of the project. 
These funds will be spent over a period of 
more than 25 years and repayment on each 
irrigation unit will start soon after it is 
completed. A few years are allowed before 
repayment begins to permit the farmer to 
establish himself on the land. 

Current national troubles with crop sur- 
pluses have been used to becloud the recla- 
mation picture and particularly to delay the 
authorization of several projects which are 
now before Congress. Completely ignored 
by the critics is the fact that most products 
of western irrigated farms are not under 
price support or acreage control and are not 
surplus. Seventy-five percent of land irri- 
gated by the upper Colorado River projects 
would be for livestock production. 

More important in the agricultural prd- 
duction picture is the long-range population 
estimate. The Bureau of the Census fixes our 
national population at 200 million in 1975. 
Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service in the Department 
of Agriculture, is authority for the state- 
ment that, “If the average American is to 
continue to have as much meat to eat as 
he did last year, all acreage that is cur- 
rently idle will have to be put back to work 
by 1960. By 1975, even if all marginal lands 
are used, there might be a deficit of more 
than 100 million acres. To meet this, live- 
stock production alone will have to be dou- 
bled on the land at hand.” Few new lands 
in the upper Colorado River basin would 
receive water before 1975 if the project was 
authorized tomorrow. 

The Bureau of Reclamation makes no pre- 
tense of expecting to solve this approach- 
ing national food production crisis by the 
construction of reclamation projects alone. 
We believe that in the decades ahead there 
will be a continued increase in per-acre 
production and also in total acreage under 
production, both by irrigation and the drain- 
age of present swampland. However, at the 
present time, according to Department of 
Agriculture statistics, we are fighting a los- 
ing battle to maintain our present culti- 
vated acreage. 

Urban inroads are claiming more acreage 
than we are placing in production by irri- 
gation. We must plan now for the future. 
To do otherwise would be criminally short- 
sighted. 

The so-called invasion of national parks 
should be considered in the light of a care- 
ful documentation of dam sites and reser- 
voir areas withdrawn specifically for power 
and reclamation purposes along the Green 
and Yampa Rivers and events leading to 
the subsequent enlargement of Dinosaur 
National Monument to encompass the same 
area by Presidential order on July 14, 1938. 

One reclamation and 10 powersite with- 
drawals (land and damsites set aside by 
Federal action) were made along these riv- 
ers between 1904 and 1925, covering, among 
other areas, the Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Dam and reservoir sites. The National 
Park Service, by letter dated August 9, 1934, 
to the Federal Power Commission, observed 
that the proposed proclamation (to enlarge 
Dinosaur Monument) would protect all ex- 
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isting rights, and inquired as to whether 
the Echo Park and Blue Mountain site, 
might be released. The Federal Power Con. 
mission replied on December 13, 1934, tha 
“the Commission believes that the pupjic 
interest in this major power resource jg too 
great to permit its impairment by volun 
relinquishment of two units in the center of 
the scheme. The Commission will not op. 
ject, however, to the creation of the mony. 
ment if the proclamation contains a spe- 
cific provision that power development under 
the provisions of the Federal Water Power 
Act will be permitted.” 

The request was renewed in a letter date 
November 6, 1935, over the signature ot 
Harold L. Ickes, then Secretary of the Ip. 
terior. The Federal Power Commission again 
rejected the request on January 6, 1936, quot. 
inng the identical language of the previoy 
letter to the National Park Service. Ty 
Presidential proclamation of 1938 made the 
enlarged Dinosaur National Monument syp. 
ject to all existing rights. Therefore, jt 
would appear that there is actually no in. 
vasion of the national park system but mere. 
ly the exercise of a previously establisheq 
reservation. The original 80-acre Dinosay 
Monument contains all known fossils and is 
20 miles downstream from any proposed res. 
ervoir. It would not be disturbed, 

Despite this previous withdrawal of the 
Echo Park and other multipurpose damsites 
for reclamation purposes, we are not anxious 
to construct a reclamation structure in this 
area if alternate sites are feasible. Con- 
clusive investigations over 20 years have ruled 
out any of the suggested alternates because 
they would provide less storage space, in- 
volve greater evaporation losses and reduce 
the power output from the Upper Colorado 
Basin system. The large reservoir storage is 
essential to hold flood waters in years of 
excess runoff for use in drier years and sea- 
sons of low-river flow. Maximum power out- 
put is essential because power revenue will 
repay the bulk of project costs. 

Development and conservation of a maxi- 
mum supply of water and power is essential 
to the continued economic growth of the 
area. There is and will continue to bea 
market for the six-mill power which will be 
produced. All 10 private utility companies 
serving the area have testified before the 
committees of Congress that they would take 
all available power at the 6-mill rate. Pref- 
erence agencies have also expressed a need 
for the power output. 


Reclamation engineers have established 4 
worldwide reputation in water conservation 
by the investigation, design, construction and 
operation of the numerous reclamation proj- 
ects which now dot the western scene. We 
do not take lightly the challenge to our in- 
tegrity by those critics who prefer the scat- 
tergun attack to a careful adherence to the 
facts. 





Increase Minimum Wage to $1.25 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, !es- 
islation to increase the minimum hourly 
wage now holds the spotlight. This 
vitally important question is being col 
sidered by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Millions of underpaid 
workers are looking hopefully to Co! 
gress for relief and for a decent livin 
wage. 
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As early aS 1949 I introduced a bill 
to establish a $1 minimum hourly wage; 
in 1953 I introduced a bill providing for 
$1.25, and reintroduced it in 1955. The 
fact that a minimum wage of at least 
gi per hour was needed to meet living 
costs in 1949 points up the futility and 
worthlessness of the President’s pro- 
posal that the minimum wage _be 
increased to only 90 cents, for living 
costs have steadily increased. 

The workingmen of our prosperous 
country should be given a minimum wage 
of at least $1.25 per hour in order that 
they can maintain a decent standard of 
living. ; 

I appeared before the committee 
today and made my plea in behalf of our 
jow-income workers, and am inserting 
in the RecorD a copy of my statement: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, on January 
5, 1955, I reintroduced my bill to establish 
a $1.25 minimum hourly wage, and for other 
purposes. 

Iam pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak in behalf of the underpaid workers of 
our country, for they need our help. 

The President of the United States has 
recommended a 90-cent minimum wage. 
This is grossly inadequate. Decent living 
standards cannot be maintained on less than 
$1.25 per hour. 

Living costs have increased 14 percent 
since January 1950—but for the lowest in- 
come group, Which suffers the greatest price 
rise, living costs have increased by at least 
18 percent. During this time that the 75- 
cent level has remained, productivity has in- 
creased at least 20 percent. The gap between 
what a man is paid and a man produces 
widens and the glaring injustice of the 75- 
cent minimum wage is apparent. 

The low-wage earner has been staggering 
under an overwhelming burden of high taxes 
and ever rising living costs and no relief by 
way of increased earnings has been given 
him. Low-income families have been suffer- 
ing privations; they cannot afford adequate 
medical care or many of the necessities that 
we have come to take for granted as part of 
the American way of life. During the past 
2 years, under the Republican administra- 
tion, the rich have become richer while the 
poor man’s lot has become more and more in- 
tolerable—low-income families have had to 
battle for a meager existence. 

Although corporation and _ stockholder 
Profits are up, labor is called upon to pay 


most of the tax bill. Corporations and those 
in high-income brackets were provided loop- 
holes in the tax law under this administra- 
tion, but the wage earner has not been 
granted an increase in personal income-tax 


exemption. On the other hand, hidden taxes 
have increased and in most States people are 
now called upon to pay sales taxes. Thus the 
tax burden is being shifted more and more to 
- sh ulders of the low- and middle-income 
amilies. 

We must come to the rescue of the laboring 
people of the country. The wage earner 
should be adequately paid for his labors and 
tflorts; this is only his just share of the 
Profits reaped as a result of his labors. 

An adequate minimum wage would mean 
4 boost to the health, morale, and general 
fconomic welfare of millions of workers and 
thelr families; it would bolster the pur- 
chasing power of the low-income groups 
— the need for higher living standards is 
ens. This, in turn, will increase the 
. land for goods and services throughout 

€ Nation and benefit all. 

Ser your committee to take a realistic 
tn = to recognize the plight of the work- 
ae an, Justice demands that you set a 

mum wage of $1.25 per hour. I trust 
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that you will favorably report legislation pro- 
viding for that sum. Anything less would 
be wholly inadequate, futile, and a betrayal 
of the workingmen who must rely upon us 
for protection. 





Regional Elections in Sicily: June 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pending elections in Sicily on June 5 are 
of great importance at this juncture in 
the national politics of Italy. Under 
article 116 of the constitution of the Ital- 
ian Republic, Sicily enjoys a special self- 
governing status. The regional parlia- 
ment in Palermo, Sicily, has considerable 
legislative power in matters having to do 
with local government, agriculture, min- 
ing, police and other matters, so long as 
its decisions do not conflict with the fun- 
damental laws of the state. 


The vote in Sicily, on June 5, is so im- 
portant because it may well influence 
future party alignments on a national 
scale. The number of voters on the 
island of Sicily is about one-tenth of the 
national electorate. The Christian 
Democrats in Sicily have maintained, so 
far, a slight lead over the other parties. 
The Communist party is second strong- 
est. The Communist party, moreover, 
having reached a so-called saturation 
point in northern Italy, has recently giv- 
en increasing attention to its propa- 
ganda in the South. The Christian 
Democrats in Sicily are troubled by the 
strength of the Communists and of the 
rightist parties, both of which are cam- 
paigning strongly to capture and harness 
a new regional consciousness which is 
developing in Sicily and which is now de- 
manding better social programs for the 
island. 

Christian Democrats in Italy’s National 
Parliament, now holding only a bare 
majority of seats, are also apprehensive 
lest an unfavorable vote in Sicily make 
more difficult the delicate balance they 
are seeking to maintain. This is a par- 
ticularly urgent situation since a vote of 
confidence in the national government 
is scheduled for June 15. 


This is also, of course, of very great 
concern to our own country, and indeed 
to other democratic governments of 
Western Europe. Since the end of 
World War II, Italy’s leaders have been 
strong supporters of the ideals of the 
Western democracies. They have taken 
numerous measures to weaken the dia- 
bolical force of communism in Italy. 
Two of Italy’s most active leaders in this 
respect have been the late Alcide de 
Gasperi and the present Premier, Mario 
Scelba. Indicative of the stanch friend- 
ship between Italy and the United 
States was Premier Scelba’s visit to our 
country in March. I had the great 
honor to make a statement for the Voice 
of America on the occasion of Premier 
Scelba’s visit to the Capitol. This mes- 
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sage was transmitted by the Voice to 
Italy. The message was as follows: 

To Representative Perer W. Ropino, Jr., 
of New Jersey. We want you to know that 
your American friends are most happy to 
welcome Premier Mario Scelba on his visit 
to the United States. 

Prime Minister Scelba has Just been pre- 
sented to our House of Representatives in 
Washington and I am glad to say that I had 
the honor of being a member of the official 
reception committee that greeted him. This 
event is symbolical of the position which 
Italy and the Italian people occupy today in 
world affairs. Now that the recovery is com- 
plete, we note with satisfaction the contribu- 
tion that Italy is making to the cause of 
peace and the unity of the free world. 

We also note with pleasure that with the 
recent agreement making a quantity of heavy 
water available to Italy, Italian scientists 
will now be able to contribute their skill and 
technical knowledge to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Along with their struggle against 
Communist subversion, Italy’s leaders 
have not neglected the economic devel- 
opment of the country. Great strides 
have been made. The progress in Sicily 
is an excellent example of what is hap- 
pening in other parts of Italy. In Sicily 
there has been vast development in 
public works, substantial beginnings in 
industrialization and progress toward 
modernizing agriculture. The standard 
of living has gone up. The regional gov- 
ernment has not disappointed the Sicil- 
ians. But progress is necessarily slow 
and this is why the people sometimes 
become discouraged and seek some kind 
of panacea by embracing the ideas of 
either the extreme right or the extreme 
left. 

We in America will watch eagerly for 
the returns from these elections. Since 
the end of World War II we have been 
close to events in Italy—her fight 
against the Communists, against unem- 
Ployment and for economic recovery. 
Italy has received from our country very 
substantial amounts in the way of eco- 
nomic aid. Perhaps the greatest thing 
we can do for her at the time of these 
important elections is simply to reiterate 
our friendship and our recognition of the 
important place which Italy has made 
for herself in the family of nations, and 
in particular the great contribution she 
is making now to the western alliance. 





Attacks on Gaza Border Continue; Mine 
Kills Three Israel Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following news item which appeared in 
the May 26, 1955, issue of the Israel 
Digest: 

ATTACKS ON GAZA BORDER CONTINUE; MINE 
KILts THREE ISRAEL OFFICERS 


JERUSALEM.—Attacks upon Israel patrols 
from across the Egyptian border in the Gaza 
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Strip area, and the mining of Israel roads, 
were resumed again last week after a brief 
period of relative quiet. On May 17, three 
Israel officers were killed and a fourth 
wounded when an Israel patrol car was 
blown up by a mine west of Kissufim. Sev- 
eral hours earlier, another patrol had dis- 
covered a mine in the vicinity. 

On May 18, an Israel Army unit destroyed 
an Egyptian military position near Kissufim, 
from which Israel patrols were fired at on a 
number of occasions. Upon the approach 
of the Israel patrol, the Egyptian soldiers 
maning the post fled. There were no 
casualties. 

On May 18, an Egyptian position opened 
fire upon a group of Israelis traveling near 
Nitzana. On May 20, Egyptians fired upon 
United Nations observers investigating the 
Israel complaint concerning this attack. 

On the same day, another attack was 
launched upon an Israel patrol southwest of 
Kissufim and on May 21, Egyptians fired on 
an Israel unit northwest of Kissufim. 

On May 23, a truck from K’tziot got stuck 
northwest of Nitzana. Two armored Egyp- 
tian vehicles crossed the border and attacked 
the riders and two other Israel trucks which 
came to their rescue. 

Israel has referred these incidents to the 
Israel-Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commission. 

A series of attacks upon Israel life and 
property by Egyptian and Jordanian maraud- 
ers and military personnel took place earlier 
this month. A partial list follows: 

On May 1, an Israel observation post near 
the Gaza Strip border was fired upon by 
Egyptians. 

On May 2, Egyptians attacked a combine 
working fields near Hirbet Tewfik. 

On May 3, an Israel patrol found explosives 
set in two roads north of Kissufim. 

On May 4, Egyptian soldiers attacked an 
Israeli patrol which had encountered a ma- 
rauder north of Kissufim. 

On May J, Jordanians fired upon harvest- 
ers in the Valley of Jezreel. An Israel patrol 
came to their rescue and when the attack 
was renewed, several hours later, four Is- 
raelis were wounded. 

On May 7, Jordanians attacked an Israel 
patrol in the Jordan Valley. 

On May 12, Jordanian marauders fired 
upon wtchmen from the Jerusalem corridor 
settlement of Bar Giora. One of the guards 
was wounded. 

On May 13, Egyptians fired on an Israel 
patrol near Mefalsim in the Gaza Strip area. 





Why Not? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pacific 
Northwest is the natural airline termi- 
nus for world trade and travel routes. 
Of great interest to me, as a Representa- 
tive from the city of Seattle and Kitsap 
County, is the application of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways for a certificate to fly from 
Seattle to Europe over the polar route. 

Already such service is available to 
Los Angeles through a service inau- 
gurated a vear ago by Scandinavian Air- 
lines System. That this polar route 
offers unlimited possibilities for swift 
and safe operation is indicated in a state- 
ment by the president of Scandinavian 
Airlines System, welcoming Pan Ameri- 
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can into the field and assuring them 
that the traffic potential is so encourag- 
ing as to justify two carriers over this 
route. 

Pan American’s application asks for 
CAB authority to operate from Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles to London and other European 
capitals via the top of the world. 
It is important that the United States 
continue to build a strong civil air trans- 
port system in the interest of both na- 
tional defense and an expanding com- 
mercial economy. I hope the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board acts promptly to put Pan 
American in competition with our enter- 
prising and resourceful Scandinavian 
friends. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of May 
24 carried a thoughtful and illuminating 
editorial on the Pan American applica- 
tion. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this editorial with my remarks: 

Wuy Nor? 

Seattle has a chance to have a direct con- 
nection to Europe over the Polar Route— 
and we are for it. 

We see no good reason why a route from 
the west coast to Europe, and now ex- 
clusively in the hands of foreign flag carriers, 
should not have a little United States com- 
petition. 

Furthermore, the present Arctic flights 
from the coast do not include Seattle. The 
Scandinavian Airlines System presently op- 
erates between Los Angeles via the Polar 
Route, and a British airline operate between 
San Francisco and London and beyond. Also, 
there will soon be Canadian service between 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and Amster- 
dam. 

Now Pan American Airways has asked the 
CAB for permission to fly from four coast 
cities—Seattle, Portland, San ‘Francisco, and 
Los Angeles—to London and European points 
via the top of the world. 

Pan American says it is all set to go in 
experience, equipment, and stations manned 
and operating in Iceland, England, and other 
north countries in Europe. 

It now wants to put Seattle on the route. 
It sounds good to us because, as we've said 
here before and often, we want Seattle to 
have everything it can reasonably claim in 
the way of air transportation. 





Back to McKinley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said repeatedly that this administration 
is turning back the clock with its part- 
nership program of water resource de- 
velopment. How far back—back to Mc- 
Kinley—is shown in the fellowing article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
Tuesday, May 31: 

Back TO McKINLEY? 
(By Harlan Trott) 
AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—The hot debate being 
waged in Washington and throughout the 
West as to whether the country’s water- 
power resources should be developed by pub- 
lic or private means is no new thing. 
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Neither is it a partisan issue. 

Today's fights are no hotter than the 
controversy over the Hoover Dam Project 
back in President Coolidge’s time, ang the 
basic issue is the same. 

The question breaks down into three parts 
Where vast multipurpose reclamation pro). 
ects involving the development of by-product 
electricity are essential, which of these three 
Government methods should be adopted? 

1. Permitting the installation of power. 
house and power-generating facilities under 
license in accordance with the Federal Power 
Act, with adequate annual charge for the 
use of the Federal property? 

2. Leasing the generating facilities and 
the right to use the falling water? 

3. Selling the power at the powerhouse 
under long-term contracts without discrimi. 
nation as to price? 

Then, as now, a Republican administration 
was trying to reach a decision on policy, 
After a year of debate, Secretary Wilbur 
adopted the third course. The Government 
invited bids for the power output of Hoover 
Dam. The Southern California Edison Co, 
a private concern, bid for 9 percent of the 
rights to the power output and the city of 
Los Angeles and the States of Arizona and 
Nevada bid for and got 91 percent. 

To be sure, Democrats exerted strong po- 
litical pressure to help bring about Secre. 
tary Wilbur’s decision. But Democrats were 
not alone. 

Late in the Harding administration, Her. 
bert Hoover had said here in San Francisco: 
“I am not and never have been in favor of 
anything but Government construction of 
the irrigation, reclamation, and hydroelectric 
projects on the Colorado, of whatever magni- 
tude.” 

Six years later, as Republican candidate for 
President, Mr. Hoover declared in Madison 
Square Garden: “I do not wish to be mis- 
understood in this statement. I am defining 
& general policy. It does not mean that our 
Government is to part with one iota of its 
natural resources without complete protec- 
tion to the public interest. 

“TI have always stated that where the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in public works for pur- 
poses of flood control, of navigation, or irri- 
gation * * * it will at times necessarily pro- 
duce power * * * as a byproduct. But it 
must be a byproduct of the main purpose, 
not the major purpose itself. * * * The very 
essence of the equality of opportunity and 
of American individualism is that there shall 
be no domination by any group or combina- 
tion in this Republic, whether it be busi- 
ness or political.” 

Owen D. Young, then chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Co., evidently 
held no fear at the time of “creeping 50- 
cialism.” In 1924, he told the National Elec- 
tric Light Association convention at Atlan- 
tic City that the Hoover Dam controversy 
raised “a new kind of question which is 
wholly unrelated to the old controversy of 
Government versus private ownership, and 
that if the dam really serves the great pul- 
poses of flood control, irrigation, and navi- 
gation, which are clearly governmental ac- 
tivities, then public ownership of them can- 
not be objected to.” 4 

The late Senator George Norris, Republi- 
can of Nebraska said in that era: “In bring: 
ing about what I believe to be the prope 
development of our streams and control of 
water, it will be the byproduct that will 
bring about the greatest conflict. * * * That 
is the way with the power question. If 
we had a power plant that had to be oper 
ated at a loss, then all these power people 
would be in favor of Government operation. 
But wherever there is a profit, they want 
the opportunity. 

“I have no fault to find with any pow 
man if he wants to put in a dam, sell the 
water to the farmers and then sell the elec 
tricity to the rest of us. That's his right 
But when we build it, when we take out of 
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general Treasury money to put in the 
the Sie, and generate electricity, I will 
a consent that the Government turn 
ot the product that already belongs to the 
ple to some private corporation to sell it 
1s.” 

bck iricans can go all the way back to 
president Theodore Roosevelt—back to the 
changeover from the McKinley era—to 
trace the continuity of public policy now 
in dispute. Back almost to the turn of the 
in his first message to Congress, 


tury, 
onan he asserted: “It is right for the Na- 
tional Government to make the streams ahd 


rivers of the arid region useful by irriga- 
tion works for water storage, as to make 
useful the rivers and harbors of the humid 
region by engineering works of another kind. 
The reclamation and settlement Of the arid 
lands will enrich every portion of our coun- 
ee 1932, the year the Republican Party 
last went out of power, it adopted this plank 
at its national convention: “The wise use 
of all natural resources freed from monopo- 
listic control is a Republican policy, initiated 
by Theodore Roosevelt. The Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover reclamation projects bear 
witness to the continuation of that policy.” 

The policy, however, has been shaped by 
vigilance and debate, which still continue. 





Enrico Fermi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
fitting that the new Atomic Energy 
Building to be erected in the District 
of Columbia, or in this vicinity, should 
be named in honor of the late nuclear 
physicist, Dr. Enrico Fermi. As one of 
several cosponsors of a measure to bring 
about this desirable result, I wish to call 
to your attention those achievements of 
Dr. Fermi’s career which forever connect 
his name with the development of atomic 
energy for war and for peace. 

Upon Dr. Fermi’s untimely death in 
Chicago, November 28, 1954, the coun- 
try's leading newspapers referred to him 
as ‘the Columbus of the atomic era” and 
the “architect of the atomic age” and 
“the father of the atomic bomb.” 

_ Dr. Fermi was one of a long and ever- 
Increasing line of Italians who have come 
‘o this country and have become bene- 
factors of America and of the world. He 
was born in Rome, Italy, September 29, 
1901. He was educated at the University 
of Pisa and in Germany and the Nether- 
lands. He lectured at the University of 
Florence and was professor of theoreti- 
tal physics at the University of Rome 
for 12 years, 
; Dr. Fermi received the Nobel prize in 
Physics in 1938. This was awarded 
largely because of Dr. Fermi’s success in 
Producing artificial radioactivity by 
bombarding substances with slow neu- 
ons. When he went to Stockholm to 
tecelve this prize he took with him his 
ch and two young children and never 
. urned to the rule of Mussolini and 
ann. He arrived in New York Janu- 
i, 2, 1939, and was welcomed to a posi- 
U on the physics faculty at Columbia 
fiversity. There he had the advantage 
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of associates with similar interests and 
skills. In less than 1 month from his 
landing in New York the first. splitting 
of the uranium atom in America took 
place in the basement of Pupin Hall on 
the Columbia University campus. With- 
in 3 months he was trying to convince 
the Navy Department that an atomic 
bomb was practical. 

Dr. Albert Einstein reported Dr. 
Fermi’s work to President Roosevelt and 
persuaded him to allow the far-reaching 
and costly experiments which resulted in 
the atom bomb and in the vast peace- 
time uses of atomic power. 

Research activities were transferred 
to the University of Chicago, and there, 
under the west stands of Stagg Field, the 
first experimental nuclear reactor was 
built. The atomic age opened with the 
success of this atomic pile on December 
2, 1942. Many scientists worked on this 
experiment, but, more than any other 
one man, Dr. Fermi has been credited 
with its success. He later was made 
chief of the advanced physics depart- 
ment at Los Alamos, N. Mex. He re- 
ceived the Medal of Merit from Presi- 
dent Truman, and shortly before his 
death, last November, Dr. Fermi was 
given the first $25,000 special award by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

His fame is secure and he will never 
be forgotten, whether we name the new 
Atomic Energy Building for him or not. 
But this seems to me, and to many oth- 
ers, the most logical and fitting way to 
erect a permanent memorial to him who 
led the way to the successful production 
and use of atomic power. A building 
devoted to that phase of science to which 
his whole life was dedicated would be his 
most appropriate monument; and would 
long serve as another reminder of the 
contribution which Italians have made 
to America. 





Deferred Stockpile Aluminum Should Be 
Distributed Fairly Throughout Alumi- 
num Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, when aluminum has been in 
short supply, the Government has re- 
leased the primary aluminum producers 
from their commitments to make deliv- 
eries to the national stockpile until a 
later date. Such a diversion occurred 
earlier this year. Distribution of the 
aluminum so diverted was made by the 
primary producers and some question 
exists as to the manner of distribution. 

The Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce has recommended a further diver- 
sion of deliveries to be made of stockpile 
aluminum, the amount of which has not 
yet been made public. In testimony be- 
fore our Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Committee on Small Business 
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Arthur Flemming, the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, indicated 
that he would approve such diversion. 


It is necessary before it is too late that 
serious consideration be given to the pat- 
tern and nature of distribution of the 
Government metal in order to assure 
fair treatment to all segments of the alu- 
minum industry. Accordingly I have 
today written letters to Aluminum Co. 
of America, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. re- 
questing their cooperation in outlining 
the manner in which they propose to dis- 
tribute the stockpile aluminum if and 
when it is made available. I attach a 
copy of my letter to the companies: 

JUNE 2, 1955. 

Dear Sir: At the conclusion of the first 
phase of its hearings on May 25, 1955, Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee issued a preliminary state- 
ment recommending “that a_ sufficient 
amount of the delivery scheduled to the 
stockpile for the second half of 1955 be tem- 
porarily deferred” and also, “that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the General 
Services Administration be charged with the 
responsibility of assuring the equitable dis- 
tribution of such aluminum to noninte- 
grated users.” 

The committee’s recommendation that 
stockpile deliveries be temporarily deferred 
was considered to be an extraordinary relief 
and made most reluctantly. In our view, the 
stockpile is intended to assure the imme- 
diate availability of a sufficient quantity of 
strategic and critical materials in the event 
of national peril. The minimum levels of 
many strategic metals, including aluminum, 
have not yet been achieved and it is essen- 
tial that such goals be met as promptly as 
possible. The practice of treating the stock- 
pile as a metals bank or warehouse for de- 
posits of surplus materials in times of 
lagging demand, or for withdrawals in a 
period of shortage, is not in accordance with 
congressional intent or national safety. 
The assertion by the primary producers that 
the current shortage exists because of over- 
purchasing by the stockpile is not entirely 
accurate when it is recalled that stockpile 
purchases were scheduled in accordance with 
estimates submitted by the producers them- 
selves. 

In view of the severe shortage of alumi- 
num throughout the country and the need 
for protecting the economic well-being of 
many small business firms, the committee 
saw no other immediate alternative than the 
recommendations it made. In approving the 
diversion of stockpile deliveries, the com- 
mittee deems it important to remember that 
the aluminum industry consists of more 
than its primary producers; that the thou- 
sands of small enterprises must be protected. 
The committee is not satisfied that the 150 
million pounds of aluminum diverted from 
stockpile deliveries early this year were allo- 
cated fairly to such small enterprises, and it 
would not favor distribution of any further 
amounts through the primary producers un- 
less there is definite assurance that it will 
be made on an equitable industrywide basis 
to all segments of the aluminum industry. 

The committee does not want the intro- 
duction of a system of Government controls 
for allocating aluminum at the present time, 
if it can possibly be avoided. We believe 
the primary producers can formulate a pro- 
gram of distribution which will deal fairly 
with nonintegrated users throughout the in- 
dustry. However, in view of the haphazard 
distribution of the aluminum diverted from 
the stockpile earlier this year, the commit- 
tee believes that the nature and pattern 
of distribution to be employed should be 
known before the primary producers are 
authorized to divert further deliveries of 
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aluminum under commitment to the stock- 
ile. 

. The Aluminum Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce yesterday recommended the amount 
of aluminum to be deferred from delivery 
to the Government stockpile. That amount 
is known to the primary producers. As- 
suming that the Advisory Committee’s rec- 
ommendation is approved by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the committee would 
like to know the manner in which the pro- 
ducers propose to make distribution, and re- 
quests them to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Your company has already scheduled a 
portion of your production for nonintegrated 
users. Will all the diverted stockpile alu- 
minum be made available to nonintegrated 
users in addition to the amount you have 
already scheduled? 

2. In what amount will sales be made on 
a first-come, first-served basis to all good 
credit risks? 

3. In what amount and in what manner 
will sales be made in accordance with a his- 
torical pattern? 

4. In what amount and in what manner 
will relief be accorded users having no histor- 
ical pattern? 

5. (a) In what amount will existing non- 
confirmed orders be given priority? 

(b) In what amount will canceled orders 
be reinstated? 

6. Will you fulfill your existing firm con- 
tracts from your own supplies rather than 
from stockpile diversions? If not, what 
amount will you use? 

7. In what amount will sales be made to 
customers who use your facilities for fabri- 
cation? 

8. What amount will be delivered to other 
primary smelters in (a) United States? (b) 
Canada? (c) Mexico? 

9. What amount will be exported? 

10. What amount will be allocated to (a) 
foundrymen? (b) extruders? (c) diecasters? 
(d) secondary smelters? (e) sheet rollers? 
(f) others? 

11. Is there a minimum order which will 
be accepted? What amount? How many 
such orders will be accepted? Is there a 
maximum order which will be accepted? 
What amount? How many such orders will 
be accepted? 

12. What will be the sale price for (a) bil- 
lets? (b) pot-line alloy? (c) refined alloy? 
(d) pure pig? (e) pure ingot? 

13. What will be the dates for delivery of 
the diverted metal? 

14. Please state any additional factors 
upon which your distribution will be made. 

The present situation requires the earnest 
assistance of all members of the aluminum 
industry. Your prompt consideration and 
cooperation in formulating an orderiy and 
equitable program of distribution will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDneEY R. YAres, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business. 





The Struggle for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is carrying a notable 


series of articles under the general title 
of “The Struggle for Peace.” 
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These articles, written especially for 
the Post-Dispatch and copyrighted by 
the Pulitzer Publishing Co., offer a fresh 
analysis of the present world situation, 
and the choices that lie before us, by 
many men and women of distinguished 
reputation and experience. 


I believe that the articles deserve wide 
attention. Under permission to revise 
and extend my remarks, I offer the in- 
troductory article, preceding the series, 
written by Thomas B. Sherman, a mem- 
ber of the Post-Dispatch staff: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE—WHAT ARE THE 
WorLp’s CHOICES? 


(By Thomas B. Sherman) 


Ten years ago the atomic age was ushered 
in when “a light that never was on land or 
sea” spread its glare over the New Mexican 
flatlands. The laboratory test near Alamo- 
gordo was soon given its practical application 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki; and in the fol- 
lowing decade the lethal power of a single 
bomb has been multiplied a thousand times. 

It is not surprising that the responsive 
power of humanity has faltered and lagged 
under the successive shocks of these events. 
The call to appropriate action seems so enor- 
mous in its demands that the collective as 
well as the single will may be enfeebled by 
a sense of inadequacy. 

Where the feeling of futility is in com- 
mand, the natural reaction is to close the 
mind to all the horrid possibilities of a still 
indefinite tomorrow and take refuge in the 
daily task and the daily round of pleasure. 
It would be useless to deny that such an at- 
titude is widespread, and it would be mean- 
ingless to deplore it. It is better, in any case, 
than a constant state of hysteria; and it is 
less immediately dangerous than the active 
response that springs out of mental habits 
formed in the preatomic era. 


OBSOLETE, SUICIDAL IDEAS 


Anyone capable of momentary detachment 
must be impressed by the fact that much 
that is said and done by some men in high 
places is either obsolete or suicidal. 

To Americans it appears that the Russian 
and Chinese leaders are the worst, if not the 
only, offenders. Having brought a botched 
kind of Communist society into being, they 
offer it as a prototype for all future political 
organization, and they further affirm that 
their system must prevail over the entire 
earth or perish in the attempt. This atti- 
tude proceeds quite logically from Lenin’s 
often quoted statement that communism 
and capitalism cannot live peacefully to- 
gether. 

Lenin, of course, is preatomic. So are the 
belligerent gestures and the hard conditions 
that their successors offer the non-Commu- 
nist world. They make sense only if a gen- 
eral war is considered feasible as a means of 
achieving the purposes of high policy. 

The only other alternative, unconditional 
surrender, is also the only alternative to dis- 
aster that the free world could not possibly 
accept. 

But if Communist policy, from its visible 
signs, seems to be founded on an irrational 
and obsolete premise, what of our own? 
From our point of view, it seerns much more 
flexible and generous. The President is ob- 
viously a man of peace and prepared to make 
honorable accommodations that would 
lessen the chances of a general war. In mo- 
ments of crisis his view has prevailed against 
those who would have resorted to military 
action in the seeming belief that a limited 
war was possible. 

Unfortunately these advisers are still in a 
position to continue their persuasions and 
they are supported, in effect, by a vocal group 
of men in and out of office. A magazine of 
national circulation has pointed out that 
regional wars have been fought before—and 
in recent times—without spreading into a 
general conflict. So, without questioning 
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the good faith or the humanity of these og 

cial and voluntary advisers, it is relevant t 

consider the probabilities of a limited war, 
BOMBS SETTLE NOTHING 

The first factor to be taken into account jg 
the decision, already made at the highest 
level, to use “tactical’’ nuclear weapons in 
any military engagement where Uniteq 
States forces are involved. Presumably the 
peoples of Asia would make a moral disting. 
tion between a “junior” and a “senior” bomb 
If they did, it would show an extraordinary 
tolerance on their part. A more likely regyjt 
would be a wave of indignation that would 
not be confined to the backward peoples o 
the earth. 

Yet it is conceivable that the United States 
could endure its loss of moral stature, ride 
out the storm of disapproval and recoye 
standing with its allies, if whatever enemy 
we chose could be finished off quickly. 

But if the end were deferred, if the wa 
were drawn out with long casualty lists anq 
more to come, one side or the other would be 
tempted to use larger and more decisive 
weapons. It is irrelevant to say that the 
Chinese have no bombs. They could borrow 
them; and the lenders might be happy to 
oblige if they thought they could keep clear 
of the holocaust. 

At the minimum, then, the risks incurred 
by a limited war would be enormous. Its 
conceivable benefits, if it were a war against 
China, would be a temporary neutralization 
of Chinese military power and 100,000 or 
more dead Chinese. As China is not yet con- 
sidered a first-rank military power, the gain 
would be negligible, to say the least, if noth. 
ing were settled. 

And what could be settled? Would the 
Chinese masses be so affected by the blow 
that they would immediately start a peace 
movement? Would the future aggressive 
potential of China be measurably changed? 
Would communism be dismantled or even 
substantially modified? 

The questions are raised and must be an- 
swered in a context of realities—a Chinese 
population of 600 million, a continental land 
mass, a still primitive system of communica- 
tion, a nonexistent public opinion in any 
political and western sense. Chester Bowles 
once said that if every large city in China 
were bombed, it would be 2 weeks before mil- 
lions of Chinese heard about it. 

What emerges here is the probability that 
a regional war would become a general war, 

Even if the probability were reduced to 
@ mere possibility, there is something pre- 
atomic in the whole idea that the best way 
to preserve peace is to start a war. It might 
have been true in a former stage of history, 
but it is no longer true when war has lost 
all validity as an instrument of national 
policy. 

WAR DEFEATS ITS OWN ENDS 

In the classic conception, war is an exten- 
sion of diplomacy by force of arms. The 
main objective was to punish the enemy 
nation enough to force its surrender and 4 
subsequent conformity to the high policies 
of the winner. The loser was also required 
to pay the bill. Neither would be possible 
if the enemy were destroyed, so the stronge? 
nation wouid defeat its own purpose by 4 
war of mutilation. Even the last two wals 
proved, in part, that wars had become 0b- 
solete. The losers did not pay the bill, the 
high policies of the winners were not real- 
ized, and peace was not made. 

The proof is now complete. Thermo- 
nuclear war allows for no victor; and 1 
suggest that its survivors might be less for- 
tunate than the dead is not the outpouring 
of a morbid fancy. It merely repeats the 
sober estimates of men who have applied the 
laws of probability. 

War then is finally obsolete; and !t ' 
mains for history to determine whether nal 
is not also obsolete. 

Biological survival In nature has been de- 
termined by the capacity of a species to Cope 
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nanges in environment. Applying this 
principle to the response of the human 
species to the conditions it now must face 
and master, we must admit that a complete 
adjustment has not been made. Some of us 
are still affected by a time lag. The mean- 
ing of the bomb has reached our brains 
without affecting our behavior. Public 
statements are made that could only be 
premised on outmoded assumptions. 


NEGOTIATION WAY TO PEACE 


Fortunately most of them have been re- 
pudiated, in effect, at the top. The deci- 
sion to hold a conference “at the summit” 
js evidence of the fact that “no negotiations 
with the enemy” has finally been discarded 
as a guiding principle. Fortunately, too, the 
jonging for peace is a growing force in 
American life. 

In itself it is hardly enough but at the 
least it is a kind of directive to our leader- 
ship to seek honorable arrangements of a 
tangible nature; and it implies that some- 
thing less than a total extermination of our 
enemies might be acceptable. 

World events have also made it possible 
to hope that the rigid attitudes of the Com- 
munist leadership have also been relaxed. 
Chou En-lai’s behavior at Bandung sug- 
gested that he and his associates may be 
working on a formula that would reconcile 
concessions with oriental pride. Soviet 
initiative in promoting an Austrian peace 
treaty may be a propaganda move or an act 
of necessity, but it removes a source of fric- 
tion and sets the stage for a more realistic 
discussion of further changes in the Euro- 
pean scene. 

And the European conference at the top, 
to be followed by a more detailed exploration 
of points of dispute at the second level, was 
mutually agreed upon. President Eisen- 
hower says that the conference could be 
fruitful and Secretary of State Dulles an- 
nounced his determination to approach the 
bargaining table, not tentatively, but in an 
afirmative frame of mind. 

What may be responsible for the appar- 
ently softened attitude of the Communist 
leaders is necessarily speculative. Suspicion 
and cynicism still have plenty of material 
to feed upon. But if the failure of the ag- 
ricultural program in Russia has been a spur 
to action, the act itself could still be more 
significant than the motive. The same rea- 
soning would apply if the Kremlin had de- 
cided that it is no longer safe to maintain 
the discipline of a Spartan camp. 

Moreover, it is also possible that the So- 
viet leaders have awakened at last to the 
facts of life in the atomic age. Much West- 
ern thinking about the future behavior of 
Russia has been postulated on the belief 
that the guardians of communism are dedi- 
cated to the point of death. Consequently— 
or so the argument runs—they can yield 
nothing because to do so would be to sur- 
render their sacred mission. 


REDS MAY ACCEPT OWN LOGIC 

_ Yet Russia has yielded to some extent in 
the field of action and its basic doctrine 
has been reinterpreted often enough to sug- 
gest that interpretation is the effective 
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equivalent of opportunism; and that Rus- 
san politics, like any other, is the art of 
the possible. Assuming, however, that com- 


munism or death is the watchword of the 
guardians, this, too, is obsolete. When the 
defenders adie their cause dies with them. 
Communism as a principle, a discipline, a 
way of life or an economic system, would 
command no more deference in the radio- 
active wastelands and rubble heaps than the 
ancient cult of the Assassins. 

In short, the Russian leaders may have 
ie accepted the logic of their own classic 
‘octrine which says that communism will 
ultimately dominate the human scene be- 
Cause of its rational perfection. In that case, 
they would not abandon the struggle; they 
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would merely transfer it to the field of ideas. 

The Western World can welcome such a 
challenge. It is the goal, in fact, that high 
policy consciously and instinctively seeks, 
because the classic doctrine of free peoples 
is the doctrine of free choice for individuals 
and communities. 

In the sometime tedious processes of de- 
mocracy there is often a lag between the 
formulation of considered popular opinion 
and its translation into policy; yet the 
Western World has a record while the Com- 
munist prophets are still counting on the 
future to make their dreams come true. 

From the record it appears that only free 
men can be moral because slaves, by defini- 
tion, cannot consult their own wills. And 
if it is factories, dams, roads, parks, play- 
houses, automobiles, airplanes, fish, flesh, 
and fowl that count, the expanding abun- 
dance in the world of free men should be a 
sufficient guaranty of their capacity to pro- 
duce a continuing abundance. 

The power first unleashed near Alamogor- 
do holds the promise of destruction quite as 
cataclysmic and more inglorious than a 
celestial collision. It holds too the prom- 
ise of a life and a culture that would make 
all history seem like the hour before dawn. 

Decisions made in the near future may de- 
cide which gifts we will take. 

At the moment, man is not yet obsolete. 





Limited Peace Objectives 
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Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I offer the first article in a re- 
markable series carried by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch under the general title, 
“The Struggle for Peace”: 

(By Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown 
University ) 


Everybody wants to ease tensions and as- 
sure peace. The problem is what road to 
take toward those goals. My thesis is that, 
having failed to arrive at global solutions 
for the major problems following the war, 
we should establish as many limited ob- 
jectives as possible and direct our diplomacy 
to the achievement of those useful ends, 
however undramatic they may appear. 

Before 1914 such a proposal for limited 
action would have seemed natural; now it 
requires a real] effort to comprehend it. 

The century between Waterloo and Sara- 
jevo saw more evidences of progress toward 
a peaceful world than any other period in 
modern history. It was by no means a 
quiescent or stagnant era; indeed, it was one 
of the most energetic in human history. 
Nor was it free from war. On the contrary, 
hardly a year passed without some manifes- 
tation of the use of force for international 
purposes somewhere in the world. 

Progress toward the goal of peace consisted 
in the multiplication of devices to keep wars 
small, to quarantine fighting with a view to 
preventing its spread. 


LESSONS OF 19TH CENTURY 


The idea of limited war for limited ob- 
jectives gained such headway that it came 
to seem normal. The first great war of the 
20th century was miscalled World War I be- 
cause men had forgotten that before the 
19th century general wars were common; the 
Napoleonic wars and earlier struggles had 
been as extensive as the political world. 
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Our generation did not realize that the 
failure of these global struggles to produce 
global peace was one of the prime reasons 
for the reversal of emphasis during the 19th 
century and for the effort to limit war both 
in space and in objectives. 

World War I represented not only an aban- 
donment of attempts at spatial contain- 
ment of fighting; it was global in its ob- 
jectives, also. At the Paris Peace Conference 
statesmen sought not only to solve all the 
territorial, economic and political issues; they 
wrote a constitution for a world government 
to perpetuate their work. 

One might suppose that, when peace was 
not achieved after the employment of these 
new concepts during the First World War, 
men would have been persuaded that such 
grandiose assumptions were incorrect. Yet, 
despite the collapse of the structure of repa- 
rations, the failure of the prohibitions of 
Versailles, and the breakdown of the League 
of Nations, the basic notions of total global 
war and an integral world peace continued 
to dominate international life. 

The unfulfilled promises of the Atlantic 
Charter illustrate this global perspective. 
The United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
cisco likewise had a world ideal. The notion 
that the 19th century could teach the atomic 
age anything was rejected. Everything was 
“globalized”—health, welfare, nutrition, cul- 
ture, economics, finance and politics. World- 
embracing institutions were established to 
unify all problems under one aegis. 


NEW SET OF ABSOLUTE TERMS 


A new set of terms has been tailored to fit 
the new structure of ideas. They are usually 
stated as stark absolutes. One such phrase 
is “total war.” The slogan leaves no room 
for any differerit or competing idea. Yet even 
a few moments of serious reflection make it 
clear that history shows no instance, ancient 
or modern, of total war. Indeed, if every 
thought, word and deed were completely en- 
grossed in war, there would be no room for 
even thoughts of peace; thus war could never 
end; peace could never come. 

“Unconditional surrender” was another 
verbal absolute which misled even those who 
gave it currency. It is the proper objective 
of the military to induce the enemy to yield 
with a minimum of bargaining. Civilian 
leaders, however, should never employ as a 
political concept an idea appropriate only to 
the military—to do so is to lose touch with 
reality. If a great power is actually ren- 
dered politically impotent, the politician 
faces an impossible task in making peace. 
When a political vacuum is created, new 
forces will rush in to fill it. Unconditional 
surrender simplifies an armistice; it com- 
Pplicates peacemaking... 

A third absolute also captured the public 
mind. Wtih advertising fanfare we were 
given the phrase “one world.” But the ne- 
glect of racial, religious, cultural, economic 
and 1,000 other differences, the suppression 
of all inconvenient characteristics of reality, 
made the one-world dogma a mirage. 

As a kind of reaction from one extreme 
we are likely to lurch toward another. The 
one-world concept has now been superseded 
by a two-world dogma. But biaxiality is as 
false as its predecessor. Because the United 
States and Russia are the strongest protag- 
onists, there is a tendency in the United 
States to forget that neither power domi- 
nates large sections of the world, and that 
they influence other sections in varying de- 
grees. The Asian-African conference at 
Bandung should have taught us that much. 

The biaxial dogma refuses to admit that 
a nation can be at peace with both parties 
and not an active participant in the cold 
war. This is contrary to history. India, 
for example, stands today in somewhat the 
position of the United States in 1793. It 
is young in years of independence, it faces 
daunting domestic problems—economic, so- 
cial, political, religious; indeed, it is in more 
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parlous condition than the United States 162 
years ago. Consequently, we should have 
some realization that a measure of isolation 
from the intensity of the struggle may be 
essential to its survival. What is unques- 
tionably true of India applies in greater or 
lesser degree to other nations. 

The habit of thinking in political abso- 
lutes culminates in the incapacity to make 
wise political decisions. Under absolutist 
principles, there is no way to deal with Rus- 
sia except by total war. That is a simple, 
direct conclusion and accounts for occasional 
demands for a so-called preventive war. 

Analysis proves such an idea to be self- 
defeating for after force has been employed 
to the ultimate, politics must still supervene. 
The effort to substitute force for reason can 
be successful only in a transient sense. Ulti- 
mately reason must be the principal imple- 
ment of political action. From this hard fact 
there is no conceivable escape. 

Recently the limits of political action in 
dealing with Russia have been very nar- 
row. Experience shows the hope that we 
could now negotiate a general settlement 
with Russia to be unrealistic. But again we 
must beware of absolutes. Because we can- 
not settle all our problems with Russia, it 
does not follow that we can settle none. 
That notion is just as dangerous to sound 
policymaking as its opposite. It has proved 
possible, even during the cold war, to re- 
lieve some tensions. The Russians with- 
drew their threat to Iran; they were stymied 
in Greece, they lost control of Yugoslavia; 
they modified their stand in the face of the 
Berlin airlift. There has been an extraor- 
dinary gesture lately—the peace treaty for 
Austria. 

Merely to state the proposition, “because 
we cannot do everything, we can do nothing,” 
is to reveal its absurdity. Yet sometimes 
public opinion, nurtured on false absolutes, 
borders upon that attitude. In fact, senti- 
ment of that sort may prove so strong as to 
damn all efforts at negotiations as “appease- 
ment” and doom them to failure at home 
even should they succeed abroad. 


SOUND, IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


The sound, immediate program is to sub- 
stitute specific efforts to achieve limited goals 
for the ideal of global settlement. The 
British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, 
has accepted the thesis that limited objec- 
tives are valid. With restraint and good 
temper, but firmness and clarity, he has 
dedicated himself to the solution of as many 
problems as possible, leaving to time and bet- 
ter fortune the resolution of others that can 
be dealt with successfully only as tensions are 
relieved. There are clear indications that 
President Eisenhower is not allergic to such 
a method. 

TWO KINDS OF ACTION NEEDED 

Progress along even so modest a line re- 
quires action of two sorts. 

First, negotiation must be undertaken 
wherever there is a chance that it may be 
fruitful. The objective should be to nibble 
away in order to reduce the size of problems 
for which a tolerable solution seems presently 
unattainable. That process may not pro- 
duce dramatic headway toward a general 
settlement, but the useful is often not dra- 
matic. It may be possible to take only a 
short step toward peace with long intervals 
before another step can be taken; yet every 
advance is worthwhile. 

Simultaneously another sort of action is 
essential. The free world should be strength- 
ened in order to extend the area of negotia- 
tion. That involves continuation of “for- 
eign aid”—in our own itnerest. There is 
ample hsitorical evidence that negotiation 
from “situations of strength” is more likely 
to succeed than dickering from a condition 
of weakness. 

Here we must be aware that tension be- 
tween the military and the political branches 
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of the Government is normal. The military 
must try to be ready for any eventuality; that 
requires more preparedness than the political 
arm of Government is usually willing to un- 
dertake. One reason for the tendency of the 
political branch to go more slowly with re- 
armament than the military desires is the 
danger that, instead of producing a situa- 
tion of strength as a basis for effective nego- 
tiation, too large an armament program may 
eventuate in an arms race, the effect of which 
might be to postpone negotiation until after 
war had come and been completed. 


MAKE ENEMY RESPECTFUL 


It is essential to make the potential enemy 
respectful of our power, but it is unwise so 
to stimulate fear as to precipitate rash action 
on his part. That is why it is the inescap- 
able function of political authority to deter- 
mine how much preparedness is necessary 
for negotiation from situations of strength, 
and how much more preparedness would 
eventuate in so sharp an arms race as to 
bring on war. No rule of thumb has the 
least utility in deciding how much is too 
much. 

The practical course is to combine 
strengthened armament with alert seizure of 
every opportunity for useful negotiation. If 
more and more irritations are ameliorated by 
negotiations, the evidence of adequacy in 
armament becomes cumulative. 


It is true that angry discussion over the 
partition of Korea and over Quemoy and 
Matsu shows that some Americans feel no 
confidence whatever in the validity of lim- 
ited objectives. Nevertheless there are in- 
dications of a tendency to revive some use- 
ful 19th century concepts. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, despite its vast 
sweep, attempts to handle a limited range 
of problems in a specific area with which 
the United Nations could not cope effec- 
tively; in the same way, the mutual-defense 
agreements between the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand made a limited ap- 
proach to a defined objective. Other neigh- 
boring nations are members of the recently 
organized SEATO. 


These are evidences of a dawning realiza- 
tion that many of the world's problems are 
like food: they cannot be taken all at 
once or in too large amounts. As with the 
items in a well-balanced diet, it is neces- 
sary to take one bite at a time. The simple 
truth is that there is so much diversity 
of interest, even among cooperative nations, 
that the attempt to deal with everything at 
once is almost certain to break down. 

History strongly suggests that limited ac- 
tion is more conducive to peace. Bismarck 
offers the classic example of a statesman who 
followed the doctrine of limited objectives. 
He abhored total war, not on moral grounds, 
nor for humanitarian reasons, much less 
upon sentimental bases. To him, all-out 
war was the height of stupidity because 
it would prevent reaping the fruits of vic- 
tory. “War,” he said, “should be conducted 
in such a way as to make peace possible.” 
We do not have to admire everything that 
Bismarck did to be willing to accept one 
of his ideas which proved sound. 


EVERY PEACE IS NEGOTIATED 


The reality is that in the long run every 
peace is a negotiated peace. That the treaty 
must be acceptable to the defeated nation 
is reenforced by the nature—and the cost— 
of modern warfare. After victory is won, 
the triumphant nation is virtually exhausted. 
For many other reasons, the moment of vic- 
tory is brief and the settlements made in 
that moment are brittle unless they are sat- 
isfactory, not superficially but fundamen- 
tally, to the defeated, for politics is con- 
tinuous, while war, even a world war, ig 
episodic. 

This is evidenced by the fact that nothing 
is writ larger upon the pages of history 
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than the reversal of alliances. Within ty 
few years since the last war we have aes 
a reversal of orientation regarding Share 
Japan, Yugoslavia, and Germany—anq = 
ward Russia, in the other direction. 

What of Russia? Is there no hope of at 
taining, if not peace, at least a mitigatio, 
of the cold war, a tolerable modus vivenqj) 

It will be urged that the ideological bar. 
rier is insuperable, that the contrast be. 
tween the democratic West and the totali. 
tarian East is so great that no accommo. 
dation is conceivable, 

When that is said, we do well to remember 
that history is long and memory short, For 
many years Mohammedans and Christians 
carried on religious wars. Their enmity was 
so profound and so implacable that no miq. 
dle ground seemed available. Now Moslems 
and Christians manage to live beside each 
other by curbing their religious intolerance. 
They no longer use force for purposes of 
proselyting; neither vows the extinction of 
the other. Indeed, Turkey has demon. 
strated its capacity for democratic govern. 
ment and is a member of NATO. This is 
clear enough evidence that an ancient bar. 
rier has fallen; coexistence between Moslems 
and Christians is a modern reality. 


RUSSSIA CAN CHANGE 


Today we tend to regard the Russian state 
as is now exists under the Bolsheviks as 
permanent; but it is scarcely more than 35 
years old. In the course of those years it 
has gone through several phases, during 
some of which it was, for a time, coopera- 
tive. It would be as grave a mistake to 
regard the current phase as ultimate as it 
would be to say that it is likely to pass in 
a brief period of time. 

Meanwhile we must be patient with the 
burdens imposed by essential rearmament 
until the attainment of situations of 
strength makes our enemy see the wisdom 
of negotiation upon a broader base than has 
so far been possible. For the present a pol- 
icy of limited objectives can ease some ten- 
sions and help reserve us from all-out war 
which time, and a change in Russia or her 
Satellites, may make wholly unnecessary. 





United States Must Regain Morale 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the second article in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch series on “The 
Struggle for Peace”: 

(By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., professor of 
history, Harvard University) 


In the last year, the foreign policy of the 
United States has evidently been plunged 
into a state of basic doubt and irresolution. 
Our leaders have veered from a stance of 
menacing toughness one day to one of sober 
responsibility the next. 

Our conduct of foreign affairs has bee? 
studded with alternations of bluff and back- 
down—the fantastic “massive retaliation 
phase, the vacillation before Dien Bien Phu 
the administration’s blank check resolution 
on Formosa, the march-up-the-hill-march- 
down-again policy on Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus, the weekend reversal over negotiation 
with Communist China. 

Our recurrent tableau in foreign re: 
tions has been the rescue of world peace PY 
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the President of the United States from the 
pellicosity of his own appointees. 


DEEPLY ROOTED BASIC CONCEPT 


yet it is important to understand that 
this record of irresolution, reversal and in- 
coherence is not a series of accidents. It is, 
I believe, deeply rooted in a basic conflict of 
views within the administration, and within 
the Nation as well. It will continue until 
this basic conflict of views is faced and re- 
0 is the basic conflict of views? 

It is the result, I would suggest, of differing 
interpretations of the position of the United 
states in the hydrogen age, for this decade’s 
developments in the weapons field have revo- 
jutionized the whole basis of foreign policy. 
The achievement by the United States of 
nuclear weapons was extraordinary enough; 
put the achievement of these weapons by the 
Soviet Union has wholly altered the dimen- 
sions of warfare. 

It means that the world will soon be enter- 
ing an age where each of the great powers 
has the capacity to obliterate the other, and 
where a contest between them is likely to 
obliterate most of the rest of the world, too— 
even perhaps to destroy all life on this planet. 

We have not yet reached the stage of 
nuclear equality, but we are approaching it 
all too rapidly. A good guess is that the 
Soviet Union is building its nuclear stock- 
piles at such a rate that we will enter the era 
of standoff in 2 to 5 years. This will usher 
in a new phase of human history in terms 
of which all our problems of strategy and 
diplomacy will have to be recalculated. 

FUTURE SAFETY OF THE UNITED STATES 

What will the era of nuclear equality mean 
for the future safety of the United States? 
It is this question which has provoked the 
basic conflict of views. Two influential 
schools of thought have reached diametric- 
ally opposite conclusions as to what nuclear 
stalemate will mean to the future of civiliza- 
tion. 

One school has been most powerfully 
represented by Sir Winston Churchill, the 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain. In 
one of his last and greatest speeches, Sir 
Winston argued that the age of nuclear 
plenty might well diminish the danger of 
total war, because all nations would be on 
an equality of vulnerability, and both sides 
would realize that war would result in mu- 
tual annihilation. 

“Then it may be,” he concluded in a noble 
sentence, “that we shall by a process of sub- 
lime irony have reached a stage in this story 
where safety will be the sturdy child of 
terror, and survival the twin brother of 
annihilation.” 

Judging by his somewhat fragmentary 
utterances on this subject, one is justified 
in counting President Eisenhower a member 
of this school. 


SENATOR KNOWLAND’S CHALLENGE 


But the Churchill-Eisenhower view has 
been vigorously challenged in the United 
States. Unfortunately for public under- 
Standing of the issues, this challenge has 
olten been oblique and private. Thus, one 
of the main critics of this view, Admiral 
Radford, the Chairman. of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has confined his objections to off- 
the-record talks and to exchanges within 
the administration. Yet there has been one 
Significant instance of public challenge. 
That instance was the speech delivered in 
the Senate by Senator WrLLiam KNOWLAND, 
of California, the Republican leader, on 
November 15 last. 

KNOWLAND’S speech had its cryptic and 
enigmatic passages, but its main drift was 
‘mportant and unmistakable. His predic- 
tion of the future was totally opposed to 
Churchill's, 

“Coexistence and atomic stalemate,” 
KNOWLAND plainly said, “will result in ulti- 
mate Communist victory.” 
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Why should this be so? Because a period 
of atomic stalemate would be a period of 
“inevitable Communist nibbling aggression.” 
Soviet nuclear capability, posing the threat 
of atomic obliteration against those who 
would attempt resistance, would paralyze 
and immobilize the Free World. 

As Communist nuclear power canceled out 
our own, we would lose our own capacity to 
deter piecemeal aggression. If the Commu- 
nists should bite of West Berlin or Bel- 
grade or Tehran, would we be prepared to 
retaliate against the Soviet Union at the 
price of trading New York or Washington or 
Detroit in exchange? 

No single challenge would be likely to 
seem sufficiently clearcut to justify the 
slaughter of 20 million Americans. 

If atomic stalemate thus would mean ulti- 
mate Communist victory, what should the 
United States do? 

Here Senator KNOWLAND became less forth- 
right, but he asked a significant question: 
“How many years remain when we still have 
some initiative left?” 

The entire logic of his position was 
obviously that the United States, while it 
still retains its shrinking margin of power, 
must act to prevent the Communist world 
from achieving nuclear equality. 


BRUTAL LOGIC OF PREVENTIVE WAR 


Now the brutal logic of this position is 
preventive war. But it is evident that the 
American people—not to speak of President 
Eisenhower—are firmly opposed to preven- 
tive war. 

Yet, when one deeply and honestly feels 
that we are finished as a nation if we permit 
the Communists to achieve nuclear equality, 
the only hope for survival remains that of 
engaging the enemy while we still retain 
superiority. And the only hope of engaging 
the enemy with the support of our own peo- 
ple is to find a plausible pretext for fight- 
ing a small war and to parlay that small 
war into a great one. 

This, in my judgment, was the essential 
significance of the debate over Quemoy and 
the Matsus. These small islands off the 
China coast were important, not at all in 
terms of the defense of Formosa, but in 
terms of precipitation of atomic war while 
“we still have some initiative left.” 

At the very least, it could be argued, such 
a@ war would permit us to knock out Com- 
munist China. And, if the Soviet Union 
were rash enough to intervene, we could 
then clobber the Russians while we had 
more nuclear weapons than they. 

“Time is running out,” said Senator 
KNOWLAND, “and I would remind the Senate 
that in this day and age of the airplane and 
the atomic weapon time is not necessarily 
on the side of the Free World.” 

To many this will be a shocking line of 
thought, yet the point to be remembered is 
that this is a serious argument. made by high- 
minded people profoundly concerned over the 
fate of their Nation and of freedom in the 
world. 

To point out that the policy they recom- 
mend would not gain the objectives they 
cherish is only a partial answer. It is also 
necessary to answer their contention that 
atomic stalemate would infallibly mean Com- 
munist victory. 

Is KNOwLAND right? Or can Churchill’s 
optimism be justified in terms of something 
other than rhetoric and wishful thinking? 

The answer to these questions depends on 
what we ourselves are ready to do in the 
period of atomic stalemate. If we follow one 
kind of policy, we are all too likely to ful- 
fill KNOWLAND’s gloom. If we follow another 
kind, we have more than a fighting chance of 
fulfilling Churchill’s hope. 


The concrete problem is how to make sure 
that atomic stalemate will not expose the 
world to Communist nibbling aggression. 
The broad answer is clear enough: We can 
check Communist aggression by building 
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strength and unity in the free world—enough 
nuclear strength to deter the Soviet Union 
from total war, enough conventional armed 
strength to deter the Communists from local 
aggression, enough social strength to hold 
our own in the battle for the uncommitted 
peoples, enough moral and _ diplomatic 
strength to maintain and develop the unity 
and dedication of the free nations. 

The words are simple enough. But the 
deeds are difficult. 

Let us consider for a moment the gap be- 
tween what we are doing and what we must 
do if coexistence is not going to be the prel- 
ude to the isolation and encirclement of the 
United States. 


THE PRICE OF STRENGTH 


In the field of air-atomic power, our first 
line of national defense, we should, accord- 
ing to former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, be spending in the 
neighborhood of six to eight billion dollars 
more a year than we are spending today. 

In the field of conventional weapons, we 
should, at the very least, be maintaining our 
Army at its present strength, if we wish to 
have the capability to discourage local ag- 
gression. Instead, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration proposes to cut the size of the Army. 

In the social and economic field, we should 
be launching a massive program of economic 
and technical assistance to the underdevel- 
oped areas. The more effectively we maintain 
our military strength, the more decisively we 
shift the contest with communism to the 
social and economic battlefield. 

And the problem whether the uncommit- 
ted third of the world will ultimately throw 
its weight on the side of communism or the 
side of freedom may very well be the most 
important issue of the last half of the 20th 
century. . 

A minimum program in this area would 
probably be a commitment of about $2 bil- 
lion a year for the next 5 years. Instead, the 
Eisenhower administration has offered a pro- 
gram with barely more than $700 million for 
economic and technical aid. 

In the moral and diplomatic field, we 
should be bending all our efforts toward the 
revitalization and a strengthening of our 
alliances, 

We should be doing everything we can to 
devise world policies which will have a firm 
juridical basis, which will win the support 
of our allies and which will strengthen col- 
lective action through the United Nations. 

We must repudiate go-it-aloneism, remem- 
ber that Providence has not endowed our 
country with any special measure of infalli- 
bility, and play our part as a strong, self- 
respecting but humble partner in the com- 
munity of free peoples. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP ABOVE ALL 


Above all, we must do something to restore 
America’s moral leadership. 

This is partly a question of simple honesty. 
It may not be in the best taste to say so; but 
the harsh fact is that the unassisted word of 
the Secretary of State is no longer believed 
in most of the capitals of the world, includ- 
ing Washington. Mr. Dulles has cut so many 
corners, uttered so many contradictions, 
sponsored so many false impressions and 
behaved with such consistent self-righteous- 
ness and hypocrisy as to have long since 
ended his usefulness in official position. The 
first step in restoring the credibility of Amer- 
ica in the world is to stop having Pecksniff 
as Secretary of State. 

Beyond this, we must abandon the policy 
of tough talk and saber-rattling which has 
created the image of bellicosity we have pre- 
sented to the world in recent years. 

Let us have more real strength, by all 
means; but let us talk much less about it. 
Let us never forget the wisdom of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “Never draw unless you mean to 
shoot. I do not believe in our taking any 
position anywhere unless we can make good.” 
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Above all, let us recover world leadership 
by developing policies proportionate to the 
size and the terror of the hydrogen age. The 
policies I have enumerated above, good so 
far as they go, do not go far enough. We 
have thus far failed in the job of recalculat- 
ing our strategy and our diplomacy in terms 
of the age of nuclear plenty. If we pursue 
this calculation with severity and rigor, it 
becomes evident that all the other issues 
pale beside the single issue of bringing mili- 
tary force under some kind of effective con- 
trol. 

This means that the quest for effective 
enforced disarmament of all weapons, in- 
stead of being a propaganda gesture, or a 
tedious ritual, or a springboard for ambitious 
politicians, or a sop to idealists, must become 
the top priority in our foreign policy, com- 
manding our best talent, our highest energy, 
and our deepest dedication. 

Yesterday the world resisted enforced dis- 
armament—the Russians did, so did we. 
But yesterday's was a different world. The 
world today is beginning to glimpse the 
meaning of the hydrogen age. As that 
meaning sinks in, the world will be ready for 
an unprecedented attempt to control, to lim- 
it, and ultimately to abolish war. Let the 
United States place itself at the head of the 
movement for peace. More than ever today 
we face the issue which H. G. Wells defined 
a generation ago—the race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. 

The world—with American leadership and 
support—can win this race, but it will re- 
quire a quality of leadership which we do not 
currently have. 

To repair the gap between what we are 
doing and what we must do, our Nation must 
undertake unprecedented commitments of 
time, energy, money, and men. It must have 
leadership which undersands the crisis of our 
age and can mobilize us all to do what must 
be done. 

This will not be a part-time leadership, 
3-days-a-week leadership, business-as-usual 
leadership. It must be leadership of pas- 
sion, conscience, and total commitment. 

A world of enforced disarmament, it should 
be added, must not be mistaken for a world 
of peace. So long as totalitarian govern- 
ments control great nations like Russia and 
China, so long will the world be torn by deep 
and bitter differences, so long will values of 
human dignity and decency and freedom be 
in peril. 

The cause of peace will never be served by 
a revival of illusion concerning communism. 
That cause will only be served by a revival 
of realism of will and of faith in the free 
world—a determination, at whatever cost to 
comfort and complacency, to do the things 
that will unite coexistence with strength, 
peace with honor, and sacrifice with hope. 





Man’s Hope for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I offer the third article in a nota- 
ble St. Louis Post-Dispatch series of arti- 
cles on the Struggle for Peace: 

(By Edward F. Woods, a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Post-Dispatch) 

Mankind’s hope for enduring peace in this 
atomic age lies in the support of the United 
Nations Charter by the free world, and if the 
leaders of the free world fail to make the 


_ evils. 
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charter function, millions of us will be de- 
stroyed, former President Harry 8S. Truman 
told the Post-Dispatch today. 

Discussing in an interview here the aspira- 
tions of men of good will everywhere for a 
free and happy life, the former Chief Execu- 
tive recalled what he had told the San Fran- 
cisco Conference which drafted the U. N. 
Charter nearly 10 years ago. At that time 
he said: 

“If we had had this charter a few years 
ago—and above all, the will to use it—mil- 
lions now dead would be alive. If we should 
falter in the future in our will to use it, 
millions now living will surely die.” 

BASES OF WAR AND PEACE 


Drawing on his rich, experience in 18 years 
as Senator, Vice President, and President, 
Mr. Truman said he does not believe that just 
and lasting peace can be accomplished by 
diplomats or by military combines. Agree- 
ments made by diplomats and military men 
have to be based upon the whole-hearted 
support of the people for whom they are 
made, he said. 

History, he continued, is rampant with evi- 
denice that wars grow from seeds of economic 
hostility and social injustice, and the U. N. 
charter is aimed directly at eliminating these 
In the success or failure of this in- 
strument, then, lies the key to lasting peace, 
he said. 

The Charter, he added, is dedicated to the 
achievement of, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and the 
best efforts of statesmen cannot bring about 
lasting peace and security unless these ob- 
jectives are attained for all men and women 
without consideration of race, creed or color. 


Sixty nations, he noted, now make up the 
United Nations and all but a handful are 
free to practice international cooperation in 
the interest of helping to correct the eco- 
nomic and social causes for war. 


A firm economic base for democratic as- 
piration of citizens of underprivileged coun- 
tries must be established. Mr. Truman went 
on. The U. N. could do even more to 
strengthen itself in this area as an instru- 
ment of economic and social progress than 
by debating of differences among nations and 
through police action against aggressors. 


POVERTY GREATEST CHALLENGE 


As he has contended frequently, Mr. Tru- 
man stated that the grinding poverty and the 
lack of economic opportunity for many mil- 
lions of people in the economically under- 
developed parts of Africa, the Near East, the 
Far East and certain regions of Central and 
South America present the greatest challenge 
to the world. 

Nevertheless the spread of industrial civil- 
ization, a better understanding of the con- 
cepts of modern government and the impact 
of two world wars have stirred these people 
to great expectations, he said. 

Frustration and disappointment could 
cause them to turn to false doctrines, which 
preach that progress can be achieved only at 
the price of tyranny. 

The United States and the other free coun- 
tries of the U. N. should do everything pos- 
sible through technical assistance and advice 
to bring the underdeveloped countries close 
to the free community in terms of friendship 
and commerce, he said. 

If that is not done, Mr. Truman warned, 
the unsettled state of the world could only 
be prolonged indefinitely and the achieve- 
ment of permanent peace frustrated. 


ESSENTIAL BULWARK OF PEACE 


The preamble to the U. N. Charter, he 
pointed out, recognizes that the economic 
and social advancement of all people is an 
essential bulwark of peace, and under article 
56 of the charter this Nation is pledged to 
taking separate action or to act jointly with 
other nations in promoting higher standards 
of living, full employment, and conditions 
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of economic and social progress and deve). 
opment. 

It is important in the face of Communist 
propaganda, he went on, that the deve). 
opment of the poorer nations take Place 
under international cooperation. Commu. 
nist propagandists might well exploit exejy. 
sive American operations within a nation 
as colonization, and so frighten away the 
beneficiaries. This would not occur if sey. 
eral nations were associated in the project, 

He stressed the importance of the fact that 
the world’s leaders, if they are to save their 
people from holocaust, must Continually 
resort to the negotiations tables for talks 
directed toward peace rather than war. 

Leaders of the free world must never p 
word, deed, or act leave suffering and un. 
certain people anywhere in the world with 
the impression that they must one day in 
the long run fight with the free worid o; 
against it. 

He added that discussion and exchanges 
of opinion and viewpoints must be main- 
tained within flexible bounds. Then the 
masses Of people around the world, if the 
truth reaches them, will readily recognize 
the forces of peace as compared to forces 
which would brutishly subject them to con- 
flict, he said. 

Whether at the negotiating table or in 
an international political arena, the free 
world must show itself through its leaders 
as dedicated to the ideal that political prob- 
lems can be solved by men of good will 
through discussion and without devastating 
war, he added. 

In this connection, Mr. Truman said, he 
is opposed to expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations despite the ob- 
structionist tactics employed by that nation 
and its satellites. 


ADVANTAGES OF RUSSIA IN JU. N, 


It is his belief that through the medium 
of open debate the Soviet Union may be 
held up to the mirror of world opinion in 
a fashion not conceivably possible outside 
of the U. N. Thus the U.N. can serve as 
the conscience for mankind when it chooses 
between the free world and those hostile to 
human freedoms, between the warlike and 
those who have demonstrated by the peace- 
ful approach that their goal is international 
friendship among people, and that freedom 
to them means common freedom. 

Soviet membership in the United Nations 
has been advantageous to the cause of peace 
because the peoples of the world have been 
able to compare the Soviet’s conduct to the 
standards of international peace laid down 
in the charter and to determine that it is 
the Soviets who violated the basic ideals of 
mankind, he said. 

This basic comparison has more than 
once enabled the free world to keep the peace 
where it was seriously threatened, as it did 
in Iran and Indonesia, Mr. Truman said; 
and in 1950, when the aggressor broke the 
peace of the world in Korea, the United Na- 
tions met the challenge and for the first 
time an international organization organized 
effective collective resistance to armed 
aggression. 

The former President said he very much 
favored regional security arrangements such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
but he emphasized that they are temporary 
devices to deter aggressors and do not in 
themselves serve to secure the lasting peace. 

They are necessary to national safety 50 
long as the potential aggressor is building 
strength, just as are a large standing army 
and a stockpile of nuclear weapons. 

Disarmament, as a move toward peace, has 
been discussed for generations, Mr. Truman 
said, and he would like to see it take place. 
If a disarmament plan is to be worked out, 
it will have to be through the U. N., he saic, 
and it will have to include not only nuclear 
weapons, but all other weapons as well, and 
manpower, 








AGAINST “GO IT ALONEISM™ 


He expressed dismay at suggestions that 
the United States should withdraw from the 
. N. and go it alone. He described the U. N. 
as the “baby” of the United States and said 
i at if the United States should leave the 
world body this country might just as well 
make up its mind to get into the third 
world war. 

This third world war, the former Presi- 
dent stressed, would spell the end of civili- 
‘ n. 
emphasizing again his convictions that 
permanent world peace is hinged to the free 
nations making friends, he said that more 
than half the people in the world are living 
in conditions approaching misery, the vic- 
tims of disease and participants in an eco- 
nomic life which is primitive and stagnant. 

It is the manner with which the free 
nations deal with those people as human 
beings, he said, whether they shall become 
our friends or the friends of those who are 
not bent on achieveing peace, as we are. 

He said that for the first time in history, 
humanity posesses the knowledge and the 
skill to relieve the suffering of these people. 
The United States, he went on, is preemi- 
nent among the free nations in the develop- 
ment of industrial and scientific techniques; 
and while there is a limit to the material 
resources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples, our technological 
knowledge and skills are vitually inex- 
haustible. 

Mr. Truman said that he believed that the 
United States and the United Nations should 
make available to all peace-loving peoples the 
benefit of our store of technological knowl- 
edge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. 

“We should,” he said, “in cooperation with 
other nations, foster capital investment in 
these areas for their development. 

“Our purpose,” he continued, “should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through 
their own efforts, to produce more clothing, 
more materials for housing, and more me- 
chanical power to lighten their burden.” He 
added that we must insist on and encourage 
other countries of the free world to pool 
their technological resources in this under- 
taking. 

“This has to be a cooperative enterprise,” 
he said, “in which all the free nations will 
work, it has to be a worldwide effort for 
plenty and freedom and, therefore peace. 

“Business, private capital, agriculture, and 
labor in this country must cooperate in this 
program to greatly increase the industrial 
activity in other nations and raise substan- 


tially their standard of living,” Mr. Truman 
said, 


KEY TO PROSPERITY, PEACE 


“Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace,” he said, “and the key to greater 
Production is a wider and more vigorous 
application of modern scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge. 

“These new economic developments will 
have to be devised and controlled to benefit 
the people in the areas in which they are 
being established,” he said. 

He said also that the old imperialism, 
which he interpreted as exploitation for for- 
eign profits, is out of step with modern 
Civilization, What he said he had in mind 
was @ program of development based on the 
Principle of fair dealing. 

“Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
members to help themselves can the human 
family achieve the decent satisfying life that 
1s the right of all people,” he said. 

“Peace with freedom and justice cannot be 
bought cheaply,” Mr. Truman said. “No 
Single nation has all the answers. It can 
be assured only by the combined efforts of 
People throughout the world who want to 
Secure peace. They are our friends and we 
must keep them our friends.” 
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We Must Change Attitude of Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the fourth in a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running 
under the general title of “The Struggle 
for Peace”’: 


(By Ernest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp.) 

The recent developments in world affairs 
create a more solidly-based promise of peace 
and normal international relationships than 
anything we have had since the end of World 
War II. 

I refer to such things as the generfilly fav- 
orable outcome of the Bandung Conference, 
the indications of a somewhat more flexible 
attitude on the part of Communist China, 
the restoration of German sovereignty, the 
Austrian settlement, and, finally, the agree- 
ment to hold the four-power meeting “at the 
summit” to examine the causes for tension 
between the Communists and free areas of 
the world and the measures which might be 
taken to reduce that tension. 

An additional factor and one which has a 
bearing of utmost importance on this gen- 
eral situation is the great growth of con- 
fidence, economic progress, and political in- 
dependence in all the nations of Western 
Europe. 

This is a moment of opportunity which 
should be exploited to the full. Things 
have been happening which would have been 
considered highly improbable a short time 
ago. I believe that now the western na- 
tions, and particularly the United States, 
should lay aside attitudes of suspicion and 
distrust. They should not prejudge Rus- 
sia’s new position as a false front assumed 
for tactical or propaganda advantage and, 
on that basis, enter discussions halfhearted- 
ly in the expectation that nothing worth- 
while will come of them. 

Instead, they should proceed on the prem- 
ise that Russia now wants peace and more 
stable international relations and continue 
to do so unless and until there is irrefutable 
evidence to the contrary. This attitude 
should include readiness on our part to do 
everything reasonable, honorable, and com- 
patible with our basic principles to come to 
agreement on outstanding differences. 

I can see nothing to lose in such a course 
and a very great deal to gain. It would be 
tragic to miss an opportunity for peace be- 
cause the alternative is not, as some may 
think, a pern.snent condition that will be 
neither peace nof war. The alternative is 
ultimate war—a war of horror beyond the 
capacity of our imagination. 

Actually, the basic conditions of the world 
today are conducive to peace and not to 
war—hot or cold. For some years, a great 
tide of popular sentiment for peace has been 
building up throughout the world despite 
contrary and unresponsive conduct on the 
part of governments. This sentiment can 
be ignored no longer. I was in Europe 2 
years ago when Winstor. Churchill made his 
first proposal for a meeting of the heads of 
the four principal nations and observed the 
enormous enthusiasm with which that pro- 
posal was received. The popular pressure 
for peace has continued to mount in the 
meantime and it is because of it, in my opin- 
ion, that the meeting at the summit is finally 
being held. 
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THREE FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 


The existence of a true basis for peace is 
due to three great fundamental facts which 
far overbalance the opposite pull toward 
war that is set up by the differences between 
governments and ideological differences be- 
tween the Communist and free worlds. They 
are: 

1. The active hatred and fear of war that is 
shared generally by the rank-and-file peo- 
ples of all countries. At no time in history 
have there been so many individuals who 
know the real meaning of war from bitter, 
firsthand experience. They shrink from the 
thought of another even more terrible war. 
We know this is true throughout the free 
world. We have evidence that it is also true 
in the Communist world. Visitors behind 
the Iron Curtain report that the word they 
hear most frequently and on all sides is 
peace. It comes not just from government 
leaders but from ordinary persons of all 
kinds under circumstances which reveal it 
as a genuine sentiment and not the par- 
roting of propaganda. 

2. In all nations there is an urgent de- 
mand on the part of rank and file people for 
better living conditions than they have had 
in the past and have now. They know this 
goal can be attained only with peace; that 
cold war postpones realization indefinitely; 
that actual war will not only destroy all hope 
of betterment but result in much lower 
standards of living. 

3. No nation has ever started a war unless 
its leaders felt sure of victory and also felt 
sure that the fruits of victory would be of 
great material benefit to themselves and far 
outweigh the costs of war. At no time could 
the leaders of any nation feel less sure of 
victory than they can today or feel more 
sure that the cost of victory would be so 
high as to render it worthless and, in fact, 
would mean their own destruction. 

These three factors combine into a power- 
ful and universal deterrent to war and estab- 
lish the foundation for the building of 
genuine peace, 

SUPPORT OF PEOPLE NEEDED 

It may be contended that they are not a 
restraining influence on the governments 
of Communist countries, and particularly 
Russia—that the peoples of those countries 
are entirely devoid of influence and respond 
like automatons to the commands of their 
leaders. Against this widely held belief is 
the fact that a Communist government 
never undertakes any major move without 
careful preparation of its public. And, cer- 
tainly, it is fundamental that no country, 
regardless of its form of government, could 
wage war successfully without the sanction 
and support of its people. 

According to competent observers, there is 
no public support for war in the Communist 
world. They report that the peoples of Rus- 
sia and the satellites are now so definitely 
peace-minded that nothing short of convic- 
tion that their countries were to be attacked 
would develop a war spirit. 

We may be sure that the Communist lead- 
ers know the real sentiment of their people 
better than we do and the limitations that 
sentiment places on aggressive action. They 
know that there is a substantial, if sub- 
merged, opposition to Communist control in 
the satellite countries which would make 
them most uncertain allies in the event of 
war. They are also as fully aware as we are 
of the consequences of nuclear war. In addi- 
tion, there can be no doubt that they have 
exceedingly difficult internal economic con- 
ditions. For these reasons, among others, it 
is logical to assume that peace would serve 
the interests of the Communist countries 
much better than continuance of the pres- 
ent tension, with its continuing danger of 
war. In any event, Russia has recently been 
acting as though that were the case. 

The big question is how should the United 
States respond to the new Russian position? 
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It is obvious that even if Russia is willing 
to aid in the establishment of world peace, 
that peace can be made only with the col- 
laboration of the United States. And if 
peace is to be achieved it must be ap- 
proached with a different attitude and 
methods on the part of the United States 
as well as Russia. 

The dominant theme of our international 
policy in most of the past 10 years has been 
fixed hostility to Russia. Influential. per- 
sons in and out of our Government have 
hammered on this theme incessantly. They 
say Russia’s ultimate goal is world domina- 
tion and the universal imposition of the 
Communist system, to be won without war 
if possible but with war if necessary. For 
this reason, they argue, it is impossible to 
negotiate, agree, or compromise with Rus- 
sia—that our only possible course is to de- 
velop and maintain sufficient military 
strength to discourage or repulse Russian 
expansion and aggression. 

SHOWDOWN IMPLIED 


If we are honest we must admit that this 
has been the sum and substance of United 
States policy. It is policy which states, in 
effect, that the systems of the United States 
and Russia “cannot exist together in the 
same world and that one or the other must 
finally prevail.’””. The implication is that at 
some point there must be ashowdown. That, 
of course, means eventual war. 

It is significant that there is not a single 
other nation in the world that has this view- 
point on Russia and communism. Our prin- 
cipal allies, England and France, definitely 
disagree with it and ascribe to it, as well as 
to Russia’s conduct, partial responsibility 
for the continunce of international tension 
and the danger of the war nobody wants. 


Would it not be wise for us carefully to 
appraise these views of other countries? In 
my opinion, it is both wise and necessary. 
The one thing that would most certainly 
give the Communist world the relative 
strength of position which the United States 
fears would be disunity between the United 
States and its allies—and the one thing 
which will create that disunity is persist- 
ence of the United States policy of non-deal- 
ing with Russia advocated by so many in- 
fluential but short-sighted Americans, 


NEW CONFIDENCE IN EUROPE 


Western Europe has made a remarkable 
recovery from the war, particularly in the 
past 2 years. With it has come a new spirit 
of confidence and independence. Europe 
stands solidly with the United States on basic 
aims but it will not blindly follow our coun- 
try in methods it considers both wrong and 
dangerous. In European countries, leaders 
and people see no necessity for a showdown 
war. They believe thoroughly that through 
negotiation and better understanding all 
around, tension can be eased and a start 
made toward normal international relations. 


They want to move from the environment 
of the battlefield to that of the conference 
table. Unless the United States joins in the 
effort to bring that move, and not with 
tongue in cheek but sincerely, I am positive 
that there will be a growing disaffection be- 
tween our country and the countries of 
Western Europe. 


What then should we do? First, I believe 
we should change from an attitude of con- 
flict to attitude of civility. We should ac- 
cept any Russian overtures toward peace 
at face value for the purpose of examination 
and consideration. The United States and 
other Western nations should make overtures 
of their own. Our leaders in Government 
should establish the tone of the new atti- 
tude by using restraint in all official and 
unofficial statements on international mat- 
ters, avoiding expressions of suspicion, dis- 
trust, and hostility which have been all too 
frequent in the past. 
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We should wage peace as we would wage 
war. This means that we should not expect 
peace to be delivered overnizht in one 
neatly wrapped package but pursue peace 
persistently over a period of years if that 
should be necessary. We should be prepared 
for setbacks and disappointments. But we 
should refuse to accept failure as perman- 
ent and maintain a continuous pressure for 
settlement of issues through negotiation: 

We should take for granted that there 
will be some basic positions on which com- 
promise will be presently impossible for 
either side. We should devise a way to live 
with them without fighting about them and 
continue to work toward eventual solution. 

We should realize that peoples of other 
countries, with their different histories, ex- 
perience, customs, and traditions, are not 
always able to see things in our light any 
more than we can always see things in their 
light. The Bandung Conference revealed 
with something of a shock to many that 
even the nations most friendly to us were 
not in accord with United States thinking 
in many respects. We should work much 
harder in the future to obtain a better 
understanding of ourselves. 

We should accept the fact that the Govern- 
ments of Russia, China, and other countries 
are Communists just as we accept Yugoslavia 
as a Communist country and Spain and 
Argentina as Fascist countries. 

The form of government of other coun- 
tries cannot properly be a moral issue with 
us. We should follow the precept of our 
history and leave determination of the forms 
of government to the peoples directly in- 
volved. This applies particularly, in my 
opinion, to China. We do not like its Com- 
munist government, nor its attitude nor 
methods. Nevertheless it is the de facto 
government and is in full control-of an 
enormous land area with a population of 
more than 600 million people. 

Our present position with regard to China 
is one that is supported by no other nation 
and one which maintains a constant risk of 
a war which could expand into world war III. 
Our position is unrealistic. If the present 
government retains control of China, and 
there are no present signs it will not, we will 
have to deal with it eventually for the simple 
reason that China is too big a country to be 
ignored permanently. 

In short, I believe we should substantially 
modify our national attitude on world prob- 
lems, take a more flexible position with re- 
gard to them and, specifically, shift emphasis 
from military strength to negotiation for 
achievement of our objectives in interna- 
tional relations. 


Many persons, of course, object to any 
negotiations with Russia on the ground that 
they will merely repeat Yalta and Potsdam— 
that Russia will outsmart our representatives 
and, in any event, keep or break agreements 
as it suits her convenience. I, for one, do 
not share this fear. The representatives of 
the western nations have learned much 
from the hard experience of the past 10 years 
as was shown in the Austrian negotiation. 
I am confident that they know the difference 
between compromise and appeasement; that 
there will be no concessions without adequate 
return, and that agreements will be pro- 
tected with provisions to assure performance. 


The most constructive effect of negotia- 
tions, at least initially, would not be so much 
their practical results which probably would 
concern secondary matters. It would be the 
intangible but very real contribution they 
would make to the development of a new 
world climate. Little by little there could be 
an abatement of hostility and tension until 
once again the world would feel that it was 
breathing the air of peace it has not known 
in more than 40 years. 


As negotiations progressed, I believe an 
earnest effort should be made to reestablish 
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the former patterns of trade between coyn. 
tries not only because of its economic bene. 
fit but also because trade in itself is a strong 
generator of peace through the interdepen. 
dence it creates and the natural interreja. 
tions it brings about between peoples of 
different nations who are thus able to know 
and deal with each other as normal human 
beings rather than as men in uniform. 


If the threat of war can be removed, the 
hostility between Russia and the United 
States may be watered down into a peace. 
ful competition between radically different 
political, economic, and social systems. For 
my part, I have no doubt whatsoever about 
the eventual outcome of such a competition, 
I feel perfectly confident of our ability to 
demonstrate to the world that ours is the 
better way. 

Our choice in this whole situation is not a 
choice of dealing or not dealing with Russia 
and the other Communist governments—as 
so many Americans seem to think. We can- 
not wish them out of existence. They are 
in the world and are likely to remain in it 
as powerful influences for a long time to 
come. We must deal with them in one way 
or another. The only true choice is whether 
to deal with them with the instruments of 
war or the instruments of peace. 


If we choose instruments of war, ulti- 
mately we will have war—the most terrible 
and devastating war in all history. If we 
choose the instruments of peace and through 
them actually achieve peace, I am confident 
we will enter an era of worldwide progress 
and well being that will far surpass anything 
we have known in the past. Certainly, with 
these as the alternatives and considering the 
basic and enormous importance of their 
meaning to every human being everywhere in 
the world, the total power and influence of 
our great United States must be thrown into 
the balance on the side of peace. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the fifth in a series of articles in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running un- 
der the general title, ‘“‘The Struggle for 
Peace’”’: 

(By the Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
presiding bishop, Protestant Episcopal 

Church in the United States) 


The present situation is complex and con- 
fusing. As a result of the experience of two 
world wars plus Korea, in addition to the un- 
questioned power of the hydrogen bomb), it 
is certain that no sane person would wish for 
war, for there can be no victor—only destruc- 
tion, tragedy and loss for all. The great mass 
of our people, though often inarticulate, are 
one in their conviction on this point. How- 
ever, despite this universal fear and hatred 
of war, we hear daily the constant talk of 
war, comparison of our military strength 
with that of potential enemies—sometimes 
optimistic, again pessimistic, depending 
upon the person and the circumstances— 
threats of retaliation, massive and otherwise, 
and advice as to what to do if an enemy 4t- 
tack comes. 

I am of the opinion that as a result we 
have greater emphasis in addresses, articles, 
and interviews upon military action and 1 
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an upon the building of a world 
SS meena of this, in the eyes of 
saat neutrals we have allowed others who 
nave aggressive aims to preempt the word 
peace. 

The question in the light of these fac- 
tors is raised: “Is there danger that we drift 
into war?” 

The answer must be that of course there 
ig real danger. I am not a pacifist and 
believe that our strength is essential in 
keeping the peace. I think that, of course, 
we must prepare for possible catastrophe 
in case of an attack upon us. But these 
are negative factors. Military strength and 
civilian defense by themselves are not the 
ingredients of which to build a more stable 


social order. 
NEGATIVE TALK UNDERSTANDABLE 


Much of this negative talk is understand- 
able. Those who have the responsibility for 
specific tasks inevitably stress their own 
needs, and view with alarm or point with 
pride. Politics, of course, play a part. Not 
all men in public life are either wise or re- 
strained. There is always a temptation to 
seize the headlines, and, unfortunately, talk 
of war accomplishes this more readily than 
long-range programs for peace. Such pre- 
occupation with war could allow us to drift 
into war, for such, without exception, is 
the lesson of history. But if we drift into 
war—with emphasis upon drift—it will be 
because of deeper reasons. In time there is 
a vast reservoir of popular Common sense 
which debunks demagogues and self-seeking 
and correctly evalutes the narrow viewpoint 
of some technical experts. 


In this comment I wish to discuss some 
of these deeper reasons, rather than to argue 
political concerns or the most immediate de- 
cisions before us, 

As & people we are vulnerable to a war 
drift because of historical factors. We are 
a young Nation and have not had the expe- 
rience of many centuries as compared with 
many other nations. We are therefore im- 
patient and expect immediate and favorable 
results. For example, much of the discus- 
sion as to the situation in China ignores 
the fact that we are in the process of a 
transition period, an era of tremendous up- 
heaval. To understand this requires a 
knowledge of the history, the outlook of 
Asian, as well as European peoples. To pin- 
point the responsibility for these conditions 
as well as to expect a quick solution in 
accordance with our desires are impossibil- 
ities. It is well for us to recognize the 
magnitude of events. Patience is demanded. 


We are a people who have been spared the 
threat of invasion because of our geographi- 
cal position, Until recently there has been 
much talk of our impregnable fortress, with 
the advice that all we need to do is to tend 
our own.business. It has been difficult for 
us to realize that whether we like it or not we 
are a part of the world. With the advent of 
the airplane, the guided missile, the bomb, 
we face for us a new and frightening situa- 
tion to which other nations have long been 
accustomed. For the first time since the 
early years of our history we find ourselves 
vulnerable to attack. It is no wonder that 
there has been in the light of these factors a 
certain amount of fear, nerves, and con- 
fusion, 

PROUD AND BRASH 


_ We are a people who, being young, have 
nad characteristics of pride and braggadocio. 
We were convinced for many years that any 
American could thrash 4 or 5 of any other 
nation. To learn that this is not necessarily 
0) has been a shock and a cause for appre- 
hension, The threat of communism has 
driven us further in this direction. We feel 
that we must exalt ourselves, our way of life. 
We have lost the values of self-criticism, 
Which often is confused with disloyalty. 
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This fact is an evidence of uncertainty rath- 
er than an assurance of strength. 

Lastly we lean to an absolutism which 
breeds extreme positions which are unrealis- 
tic and untenable. The stock in trade of po- 
litical parties is to claim all correctness and 
virtue for themselves and to blame all fail- 
ures upon the stupidities, even the evil in- 
tentions of opponents. It would be a correc- 
tive, though a painful one, to read all cam- 
paign speeches 2 years afterward, to realize 
the danger of the partial truth and of par- 
tisan bias. 

The truth is that all of those with the re- 
sponsibility of governmental decisions are 
caught in the net of a complex and unprece- 
dented world situation. There are no easy 
solutions and panaceas. The political outs 
soon learn this when they have the respon- 
sibility of the ins, and this factor is soon 
forgotten by the onetime ins, when they in 
turn are out. But the great danger is that 
the majority of our people demands the im- 
possible. When this is not forthcoming con- 
fidence turns to disillusionment and hope to 
despair. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

These are some of our national character- 
istics which make possible a drift toward war 
despite our universal opposition to such a 
course. What we must do is to develop our 
deepest resources of mind, of heart, and of 
soul, We possess these in abundant, if not 
exclusive, measure. Many times we present 
ourselves in an unfavorable light and one not 
true to the facts. We are not a materialistic 
people though we often seem to be so. We 
do not believe in threats, and saber rattling 
to achieve desirable goals, though we often 
appear to do so. In reality we long for peace, 
and we must beware of opinions and actions 
which tend to disprove these facts. What 


- then can we do positively to halt any drift 


toward war? 

We can all of us make a sincere and earnest 
effort to find the truth in any situation. 
Too many of us are more anxious to find sup- 
port for our own preconceived prejudices 
and partisan views than to know the facts. 
The present situation is no political game in 
which we are participating but a matter 
of life and death, even survival. 

We can by reading, study and sometimes 
by personal association learn more of the 
background and point of view of other peo- 
ples. Because those of other nations do not 
speak our language, or follow our customs, 
or agree with all our opinions does not mean 
that they are ignorant or necessarily mis- 
taken. There is much for us to learn from 
others as we have a great deal to give. We 
must never forget the individual. Speaking 
in condescension of hordes of Asians con- 
demning other peoples en masse is not the 
way to build a stable social order. We must 
realize that nations are made up of men, 
women, boys, and girls with the same prob- 
lems, longings, aspirations as ourselves. 

We must be willing to confer with those 
who differ from us. We are faced today with 
the stern reality that there are millions 
upon millions of those who are fearful of us 
and of our power. What are the possibilites? 
To conquer them by force is an impossi- 
bility, is against our.principles and could 
lead only to ultimate world destruction. 

Somehow we must live with and improve 
the situation. To withdraw within our- 
selves is to lose touch with reality. To be 
unwilling to confer is to indicate fear of our 
ability to do so successfully, is an indication 
of weakness rather than of strength and 
loses an opportunity to impress countless 
millions throughout the world with our sin- 
cere desire to achieve a world at peace. 

We talk much of our Christianity but we 
must have a deeper understanding and prac- 
tice of the religion we profess. There is a 
universalism characteristic of Christianity. 
All nations and individuals stand in judg- 
ment before God, including our own. We 
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believe in our way of life but we dare not 
wrap ourselves in a mantle of perfection and 
of self-righteousness. The notes of a 
Christian nation are not power and self- 
esteem but understanding and service. 

These thoughts are not new. They are 
held by many of us when we are at our best. 
It is our task to put our ideals into action. 
Too often we allow the exponents of other 
viewpoints to exert pressure upon our offi- 
cials, while we remain silent. To prevent a 
drift toward war demands reasonableness, 
farsightedness and compassion. Such qual- 
ities do not mean appeasement, retreat, or 
cowardice. They are manifestations of 
strength—physical, moral, or _ spiritual. 
This is the ministry to which God calls us 
and all peoples. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the sixth in a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running 
under the general title of “The Struggle 
for Peace”: 


(By George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College, New York) 


What can be done in Europe to substitute 
political agreement between East and West 
for both appeasement and the cold war? 
The question can be discussed with reasona- 
ble intelligence only if one bears in mind 
that Western Europe is an area in which we 
are relatively strong, while the Far East is 
a@ region in which we are relatively weak. 

It would, therefore, be foolhardy to sur- 
render assets we possess in the West unless 
compensatory advantages could be gained 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, there may be ways 
in which we could agree to an accretion in 
our favor of one kind of power in Europe 
in exchange for some sacrifice of another 
kind of power. In other words, it may not 
be wholly unrealistic to suppose that the 
development of a free.and stable European 
society might be linked with a measure of 
disarmament. 

I have said, “not wholly unrealistic.” The 
stakes are the greatest in history and cannot 
be played for in a frivolous mood. We have 
suffered so gravely from romantic sentimen- 
talism in the conduct of foreign affairs that 
any further softening of such diplomatic 





-brains as we possess might well be fatal. 


SUPPORT FOR RUSSIA 


As the summer of 1945 dawned, the facts 
were these. Russia, which had been the vic- 
tim of aggression by a brutal power and had 
fought stubbornly and long, could count on 
formidable support in virtually every part 
of Europe. Part of this was attributable to 
the popular assumption that, victory having 
been gained, the United States would with- 
draw from the continent as it had after 1918. 
Thus, there would be no power available 
which could resist ‘Russian arms; and in ad- 
dition there existed a widespread feeling that 
Stalin was committed to peace, freedom, and 
progress. 

Mayor Reuter, of Berlin, was wont to say 
that if the Russians had entered his country 
offering good will and earnest support of 
democratic institutions, nothing could have 
prevented the whole of Western Europe from 
accepting their leadership and rendering at 
least lip service to their ideology. The evi- 
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dence in favor of this contention Is convinc- 
ing. This opportunity the Russians lost, and 
by the time of the Berlin blockade of 1948 
it was irretrievably gone. 

More important still, the United States did 
not leave Europe. Instead, during the sum- 
mer of 1950, acting under the impact of 
events in Korea, President Truman made the 
momentous decision to defend the eastern 
boundaries of the West German Federal Re- 
public, and thus to back up the change of 
heart which had taken place in Europe with 
the full might of American military power. 

What has happened since—the creation of 
NATO and the planning for a new German 
Army, for example—is only the logical out- 
come of that brilliant and timely decision. 
In 10 years, therefore, the situation has 
changed so radically that if we could see it 
in the right perspective we should undoubt- 
edly consider it as incredible a feat as any 
in history. It is, of course, true that the 
Russians can still muster not a little support 
in Western Europe. But the strength of the 
Communist movement has been sapped and 
this the Kremlin assuredly knows. 

Yet a great Nation like ours, mindful of 
the well-being of its own people and that of 
all free mankind, cannot assume that a de- 
cision very wisely taken in 1950 will continue 
to be immutably right for all time to come. 
Nothing is more disadvantageous in di- 
plomacy than nailing flags to the masts of 
obsolete ships. 

Only two basic principles apply in the 
conduct of international relations. The de- 
velopment of Federal and legal international 
institutions is the ideal to be sought. Short 
of that, a balance of power must remain the 
sole guaranty of peace. To bind oneself 
to any other concept, the value of which 
must in the very nature of things remain 
transitory, is to lose all elasticity as surely 
as a baseball team which tries only for home 
runs loses it. Fortunately, it now appears 
that the tendency so to bind the United 
States for domestic political reasons has been 
halted, and the benefits of the resulting 
freedom are already obvious. 


DECISION OF 1950 


Let us look at the decision of 1950 in the 
light of present-day conditions and objec- 
tives. As has been noted, the Russians have 
lost the struggle for Western Europe, in 
terms of propaganda and intimidation alike. 
There is also good ground for believing that 
the 10 years since the war have not brought 
about the subjugation of Eastern Europe 
to the extent for which the masters of com- 
munism had hoped. Meanwhile, another 
factor of incalculable importance has ap- 
peared, namely the necessity for the indus- 
trialization of China, which must be pressed 
if the Red regime there is to maintain itself 
in power. 

The potential drain on the Russian econo- 
my which this demand for machines and 
technical assistance represents is not some- 
thing Western experts are able to determine 
precisely, but there is ample reason to as- 
sume that it will be extremely formidable, 
if not impossible to offset. Accordingly, it 
is at least conceivabie that the Kremlin may 
prefer to feed a bird well in hand to fussing 
around with others which remain very de- 
cidedly in their bushes. 

In short, the time may be near at hand 
when some kind of overall European settle- 
ment can at least be proposed. None of us 
knows, of course, whether it actually is at 
hand. But certainly the almost dramatic 
readiness to withdraw from Austria, which 
the Russians have recently shown, cannot 
be written off merely as an awkward maneu- 
ver to prevent the rearmament of Western 
Germany. 

We may then ask—what sort of European 
settlement would safeguard the interests of 
the United States and of the free world? 
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Assuredly such an agreement would not 
be one which merely assented to the neutral- 
ization of Germany in exchange for the 
union of the Federal Republic with the Rus- 
sian occupied zone. To indorse that would 
simply mean that we were surrendering most 
of the good fruits of the decision of 1950. 
On the one hand it would reduce to virtual 
meaninglessness strategic plans for the de- 
fense of the Continent. On the other hand, 
it would to all intents and purposes isolate 
Germany from the European community and 
subject its economy to very grave strains 
simply by reason of a diminution of Ameri- 
can interest. 

Conversely, desirable though it un- 
doubtedly would be from every humane 
point of view, a proposal to withdraw all 
American troops and installations from the 
continent in exchange for a Russian agree- 
ment to reestablish the prewar boundaries, 
thus liberating the Baltic States and Eastern 
Poland, would undoubtedly remain on paper. 
One is inclined to believe, however, that 
some such bold suggestion might well be 
advanced by the United States, on the basis 
of treaties entered into and since violated, 
for the sake of the moral and in part pos- 
sibly practical effect it might have. If in 
this manner the liberation of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland could at least be placed 
on the agenda of international discussion, a 
new and momentous political objective would 
be indicated. 

I believe that such an action might well 
be correlated with another, which at first 
sight may appear to be remote but which 
has long since been a topic of conversation 
among thoughtful men in Europe. Africa 
has emerged as the “Continent of Destiny” 
for the Old World. It has the people and the 
raw natural resources out of which the great 
counterforce to China can be created. The 
cultural lag is of course far greater, but the 
latent wealth is by comparison almost un- 
limited. Why should not the United States 
propose, after careful diplomatic prepara- 
tion, a conference with its allies to map out a 
10-year plan for the elimination of colonial- 
ism and the buliding of a cooperative 
African-Western World economy? From 
such a conference no European nation, in- 
cluding Italy and Germany, should be ex- 
cluded. 

The Germans have refused, no doubt 
wisely, to be drawn into an agreement with 
the French to participate in the develop- 
ment on a colonial basis of northern Africa. 
But I am sure they would find it greatly to 
their advantage to share in such a plan as 
is here suggested. The impact of it on all 
the dependent peoples of the world would 
be tremendous. And the moral dignity 
which would thus be conferred on the con- 
cept of a united Europe might well deter- 
mine the course of history for a century. 

Certainly no harm can come from thinking 
boldly and in world-wide terms. If we let 
ourselves get bogged down in compulsory dis- 
cussions of German reunification or of Viet- 
nam we shall keep on playing the lament- 
able role of somebody attending a party who 
would rather not have been invited. Mean- 
while, however, it is well to bear in mind 
what we can and cannot accept within the 
narrow framework of a discussion about 
Europe. Here the German situation is of 
crucial importance. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Very many people feel that if we could 
settle for German reunification, at whatever 
cost in terms of European strength, it would 
constitute a major victory. But this is not 
at all the case. Suppose we look at two 
aspects of the problem only. First, the East 
German state, under Russian tutelage, has 
built up a fairly powerful army. It is true 
that this is probably not characterized by 
fanatical adherence to the regime. But it 
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is made up of former soldiers, many of them 
ex-Nazis, who have been drawing their sq). 
aries and making the most of their uniforms 
In short, they are professional troopers, — 

Even if they were neutralized and re. 
turned to civilian life, they would constitute 
& perennial threat to a West German state 
no longer protected by American troops. For 
this reason if for no other, the Bonn repub- 
lic should have time to build up a pro-demo. 
cratic army before reunification as an jgo. 
lated issue gains our assent. It would 
require some effort, no doubt, to explain al] 
this to the Germans, because the yearning 
for unification is for various reasons strong, 
Yet I have no doubt that if the effort were 
made it would succeed. 


ARMAMENT CONVENTION 


Secondly, we must always bear in mind 
that the German people remain in a unique 
way dependent on the prosperity of their 
economy because they cannot eat unless 
their food requirements are met from out- 
side the country. So far the presence of 
American troops on German soil has created 
a favorable dollar balance. But if we were 
to withdraw at the same time that. the sub- 
sistence-level economy of the eastern proy- 
inces was added to the unaided German 
economy as a whole, a crisis would undoubt- 
edly occur, the outcome of which no man 
can predict. 

To be sure, an overall European settle- 
ment would require not merely the with- 
drawal of American and Russian troops but 
also an armament convention that would 
preclude the possibility of aggression from 
within Western Europe. But though this 
would be difficult to accomplish it is not im- 
possible. I therefore conclude by repeating 
what was said at the beginning of these 
remarks. For better or for worse, we live in 
one world. The Communists would like to 
have us think of each part of it separately. 
To some extent they have compelled us to 
do so. Perhaps the time has come to steal 
a little of their thunder and offer a blue- 
print for the next decades of human history 
that would be so simple, sensible, and entic- 
ing that nothing the Kremlin could devise 
would seem at all comparable in value and 
in promise. 





Toward Total Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the seventh of a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running 
under the general title “The Struggle for 
Peace”: 

(By Thomas B. Sherman, a staff correspond- 
ent of the Post-Dispatch) 

Total disarmament should be the goal of 
all peoples and all nations, said Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in an interview given to the Post- 
Dispatch, and it would cause a great upsurge 
of hope in the world if President Eisenhower 
would propose it in just such terms. Mean- 
while she subscribes, without reservation, to 
the disarmament program advanced by the 
Western nations which calls for a “balanced 
reduction” in military personnel and all type 
of weapons, including conventional weapons, 
after an effective system of inspection has 
been adopted. 
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all thinking about disarmament, she said, 
of about peace and war in general, should 

tart with the assumption that nuclear 
weapons would certainly be used in another 
war. To believe anything else is to be guided 
py a delusion, & dangerous course in any 
situation and @ disastrous one in the present 
state of world affairs. 

since war means destruction on @ scale un- 
precedented in the history of the world its 
alternatives should be examined with as 
much freedom from instinctive prejudices as 
possible. Though the desirability of inspec- 
tion, with controls, was one of the conditions 
of the Baruch plan for nuclear disarmament 
and though it was freely discussed at the 
London Disarmament Conference, many per- 
sons doubt that it would be accepted either 
by Russia or the United States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt admits that “inspection” 
would be a psychological stumbling block to 
many people, as it has been in disarmament 
negotiations, 

“But it must be worked out,” she said, 
“if we are to have a begining of disarm- 
ament. It would be ruinous for any nation 
to disarm if it were protected only by a 
paper agreement. Inspection is logical and 
essential and it must be directed by the 
United Nations. No multilateral agreement 
would set at rest the general fear of an 
atom war. 

“The adoption of an adequate means of 
inspection, affording reasonable guarantees 
that disarmament promises will be kept by 
all nations, necessarily means that each of 
them must relinquish some degree of sov- 
ereignty so that impartial surveys can be 
made by members of a truly international 
enforcement agency. 

“I have been asked if either the Russian 
people or the American people will ever tol- 
erate a system of controls whereby foreign- 
ers will be permitted to pry into factories, 
mining operations, military installations, and 
the like. The answer simply is that they 
must do so or spend their lives in fear of 
extermination. Nuclear weapons are consid- 
ered decisive weapons.” 

As for the general policy toward Russia 
Mrs. Roosevelt said that it should be so 
broad and flexible as always to keep chan- 
nels open for negotiating disputes as they 
arise between the free world and the Com- 
munist nations, 

“The posture of the United States toward 
Russia is understandably wary,” she said, 
“but regardless of our suspicions we cannot 
allow the impression to get abroad that we 
have renounced every solution of our dif- 
ferences with the Communist countries ex- 
cept a violent one.” 

A willingness at least to negotiate is not 
only appropriate to a nation with peace- 
ful and constructive intentions, she said, 
but is also necessary for a clearer and closer 
understanding of Communist intentions. 
Moreover recent events have proved that ne- 
gotiations could bring constructive results. 
That was made evident, she pointed out, 
in the long-frustrated but never abandoned 
United Nations disarmament talks in which 
some seemingly unbridgable gaps have been 
narrowed, 

Though Mrs. Roosevelt favored a give-and- 
take policy, she added that “we must al- 
Ways be alert to the danger of giving in 
& degree that will encourage totalitarian 
ambitions.” 

“By the same token, some concessions can 
be made which may enable us to achieve 
peace without surrender of safety or demo- 
cratic principles,” she said. “Just what can 
be conceded and precisely where the line of 
no retreat is to be drawn is naturally sub- 
ject to what the Russians are after in each 
Sliven instance. This can be determined only 
through negotiations.” ‘ 

Mrs. Roosevelt agreed with opinions ex- 
Pressed elsewhere that Moscow's approval of 
the Austrian peace treaty was seemingly de- 
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signed to prevent or at least minimize the 
rearmament of Germany and to bring about 
@ reunified and neutralized Germany. It 
must be assumed, she added, that the Krem- 
lin would attempt to create a “New Germany” 
in its own image. 

“Only negotiations will disclose if that is 
the inflexible aim of the Kremlin,” she con- 
tinued. “In some parts of the world the 
acceptance of the Austrian peace treaty indi- 
cates a genuine desire for compromise in the 
interest of international stability. Else- 
where, it is viewed as a tactical move toward 
the Communist goal of European domina- 
tion. 

“Before we decide which of the two is more 
likely we must know the full Russian offer. 
If Russia proposes to evacuate Eastern Ger- 
many in the supposed interest of a unified 
Germany, will it also agree to withdraw 
genuinely and completely from several of the 
satellite states? Such proposals must be 
examined thoroughly before they are even 
interpreted. 

“This does not mean that the political 
initiative must remain with the Soviet 
leaders. If we have a completely clear policy, 
with enough elasticity to prevent Soviet 
coups and enough firmness and confidence 
to advance proposals conforming to our aspi- 
rations, the West can attack at the council 
table as well as defend.” 

If negotiations resulted in a liberated East 
Germany, Mrs. Roosevelt thought that free 
elections should be held and freedom assured 
East Germans by the supervision of a United 
Nations commission. West Germany should 
remain in NATO as long as it was armed. 
She also thought it might be possible to 
create a neutralized area between East and 
West if Germany continued divided. 

As to the Communisth threat in Asia and 
the danger that Red China might invade 
Formosa, Mrs. Roosevelt agreed that nego- 
tiations with Peiping must be preceded by 
a withdrawal of Red Chinese troops from 
Korea, Indochina, and other spots where 
they are fomenting war. Another condition 
must be the release, by Peiping, of the Amer- 
ican flyers now being held as hostages, she 
declared. 

“If those conditions are met,”” Mrs. Roose- 
velt continued, “certainly then, I think, we 
should enter negotiations, through the 
United Nations, with the Peiping govern- 
ment, to find out definitely what are its aims. 

“As of now, Red Chinese motives are cer- 
tainly not clear. We do not know, for in- 
stance, whether Mao Tse-tung is purposely 
trying to make China a satellite of Russia or 
not. So again we cannot determine what 
concessions we might willingly make to Mao 
until we know what he wants. Perhaps some 
solutions may be found in expanded trade if 
it were preceded by assurances of peaceful 
intentions. Another factor that might fig- 
ure in an understanding would be Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations. 

“As tor the Formosan problem we should 
not agree to any definite settlement of its 
future without a plebiscite, conducted, of 
course, by the United Nations. The people 
of Formosa should have a voice in determin- 
ing their own sovereignty. As an alternative 
course Formosa should be placed under a 
United Nations protectorate or mandate. 
Even though both Mao and Chiang Kai-shek 
have said they would not accept such a solu- 
tion, an approach to it may be found if it is 
considered in connection with other Asian 
disputes.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she was convinced that 
the Bandung conference, which showed that 
the large majority of Asian nations were cold 
to communism or opposed to it, had had a 
salutary effect in Peiping. 

“Perhaps Peiping would now like to create 
warmer relations with the West,” she said, 
“as a protection against the possibility of 
becoming more dependent on Moscow. But 
we cannot know this unless negotiations are 
conducted.” 
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Mrs. Roosevelt speaks from a long experi- 
ence with international affairs. That she 
was an unofficial aid to her husband during 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt regime was no 
secret; and she subsequently served as a 
member of the United States mission to the 
United Nations. Out of this experience she 
concludes that events are favorable to the 
making of progress toward peace and disarm- 
ament within the next 10 years. Such 
progress, however, would not mean a wholly 
pacified world; and the United States could 
still not afford to lower its defense against 
economic and ideological attacks. 





Father’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with par- 
donable pride, I take the floor of the 
House as Father’s Day approaches this 
year, in support of a joint resolution ask- 
ing our President to set aside a day as 
an official tribute to the millions of 
fathers in America. 


This day should stand as a symbol of 
the important role of the head of the 
family, not just on Father’s Day, but 
every day throughout the year. 

It has often been said that the home 
is where democracy begins. This is true 
because the home is not a place where 
democracy is merely talked about. It is 
not a mere word. It is a way of life that 
is practiced day in and day out. If every 
member of the family is treated with re- 
spect and love; if every member of the 
family honors his responsibilities, shares 
the burdens as well as the pleasures of 
family life, then we have built a group of 
citizens who will have respect for the 
rights of others and will approach their 
responsibilities toward their fellow citi- 
zens and their obligations in a demo- 
cratic society with a cooperative spirit 
and a willing hand. 

Since children look to their father as 
an example for their conduct and a 
guide to follow over the rough road of 
growing up, it is his responsibility to set 
a standard of conduct in his relations 
with the family that will be worthy of 
emulation. Fatherhood is the highest 
fiduciary relationship. It demands that 
he set aside the time and develop the 
patience that will make him the kind of 
father that is always available when his 
children have a problem, when they feel 
the need to talk over some little diffi- 
culty—no matter how small this prob- 
lem may be. A small problem to an 
adult mind may be a huge burden in the 
mind of a child. It is the father’s heavy 
obligation to be available to help resolve 
this problem. 

When I read the tragic stories that 
appear daily in our newspapers of de- 
linquent juveniles I often think to my- 
self, how different this story might have 
been if there had been an understanding 
heart and a guiding hand when the 
early signs of that child’s frustration, 
hostility, and insecurity first became 
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evident in his belligerent or perhaps 
withdrawn conduct. 

A child does not turn into a juvenile 
delinquent overnight. There are many 
danger signs to the observant father. 
But the danger signs will go unheeded 
unless that father is an astute and sen- 
sitive observer. So many of us in the 
hustle and hurry of modern living at- 
tempt to compensate for our failure to 
provide time, companionship, and so- 
ciety by giving our children material 
gifts and a questionable higher standard 
of living. 

It is almost impossible for a loving 
father who spends time with his young- 
sters, who plays with them, who dis- 
cusses their school problems, their 
friends, and their daily experiences with 
them, to fail to observe that something 
is troubling a child. If his attitude to- 
ward his schoolwork, toward his broth- 
ers and sisters is an unhealthy one, this 
is the time to set the course straight 
again. When the problem is just devel- 
oping, the solution is fairly obvious and 
quickly achieved. 

Family life is actually the child’s first 
experience in group living, in learning 
the joys that come from working together 
as a team, in experiencing the rare pleas- 
ure that comes from understanding that 
it is truly better to give than to receive. 
Family life is the child’s first contact 
with discipline. It is where he begins to 
appreciate and understand that you 
learn to rule by being ruled. 

Under the guiding hand of the father 
and mother working together as a par- 
ent team, the child comes face to face 
with what is expected of him in his rela- 
tions with the other members of the 
family and society. Here the child will 
acquire the spiritual values which will 
develop into his philosophy of life. 

The father’s role is not an easy one. 
With 10% million married women em- 
ployed in the new social structure, the 
amount of time available for supervision 
and rearing of children of necessity has 
become limited in a number of homes. 
Many additional chores of family up- 
bringing have now in the new order 
fallen to him. 

While his obligations to his family are 
heavy, the reward are rich indeed. The 
father who has fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties as a loving and understanding par- 
ent is truly helping to build a mature and 
worthwhile adult. He has helped to 
build a family relationship that is a full 
and rewarding experience for every 
member of the family and is the bulwark 
of a democratic society. He has re- 
spected the individuality of every mem- 
ber of that family unit so that together 
they are a team, and individually they 
will become democratic adults who can 
face any decision, or challenge that life 
will present to them. 

For all of these sacrifices fathers make 
in giving their children emotional se- 
curity, spiritual guidance, compassion, 
and understanding of their fellowmen, 
I propose that we set aside the third 
Sunday in June of each year as a justly 
earned tribute to the Nation’s fathers. 
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Tabulation of Postwar Aid Rendered 
Other Countries by the United States, 
Status as of December 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am privileged to offer for the ReEc- 
orD a tabulation of postwar aid rendered 
to other countries by the United States 
starting July 1, 1945, and ending on De- 
cember 31, 1954. The information I am 
submitting has been prepared for me by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. Mr. Hermann 
Ficker, of the International Finance and 
Trade, Economics Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress has again rendered an 
invaluable service to the Congress of the 
United States by preparing this material. 
I am indebted to him. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
United States has extended almost $100 
billion in military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to foreign countries dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1940, through De- 
cember 31, 1954. A breakdown of these 
figures is clearly set forth hereafter. 


The first section sets forth a summary 
of foreign grants and credits for the 
postwar period beginning July 1, 1945. 
Table I covers foreign grants in the post- 
war period; table II, foreign grants by 
country and program; table III shows 
foreign credits utilized by program; table 
IV, foreign credits utilized by country; 
table V, foreign loans and other cred- 
its. This last table shows the net au- 
thorizations, utilizations, repayments, 
and balances outstanding on December 
31, 1954. 


TABULATION OF POSTWAR AID RENDERED OTHER 
COUNTRIES BY THE UNITED STATES—STATUS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 
War period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 

1945; postwar period July 1, 1945, through 

December 31, 1954. 

The United States has extended $98,221 
million in military, economic, and technical 
assistance to foreign countries during the 
period July 1, 1940, through December 31, 
1954. Disbursements comprised $49,223 mil- 
lion during the war years and $48,998 mil- 
lion since July 1, 1945. 

Our capital investments in the Interna- 
tional Bank ($635 million) and International 
Monetary Fund ($2,750 million) are not in- 
cluded in these totals, although they con- 
tribute additional foreign-aid measures un- 
derwritten (reclaimable) by the United 
States Government. 

Since the end of the war the United States 
has disbursed foreign aid per calendar year 
as follows: 


Million 
Sebati tl cesta cbc Hla diss ctedaies $4, 999 
IT ical cpsesstissasthidn enmesiachangis ibaa audit tattamaedlibnsiiniiies 6, 221 
Pe sient peseicsci cuenta ineteneelaveidaaaiiabitih - 5,465 
Re stein titan ninentiiiaginiioes 6, 545 
SI incsectecescitasle caticnseaitialp ie tein ca cata 5, 109 
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alll 
I apicmnrgivempatyetiaiahieialiaialions te eater 
$0GB cee nene cen cenncennaeneemennce 5, 006 
9908 222 cewaseeceavenapesesanece 6, 405 
Fe cerenqnennemsmvcamisinimnamtiainttioe nes 4, 669 


When discussing the net total of foreign 
aid reverse grants (expended largely on be- 
half of United States forces overseas by for. 
eign governments) should be acknowledged 
not as an offset to the overall totals, but 
merely to note that other countries haye 
tried in a reciprocal attitude to assist the 
United States in discharging its worldwide 
responsibilities. 

During the war period July 1, 1949 
through June 30, 1945, the United States 
rendered grant aid worth $48,128,297,009. 
During these same 5 fiscal years reverse 
grants amounted to $7,872,637,000. 

During the postwar period July 1, 1945, 
through December 31, 1954, gross new grant 
aid amounted to $41,749,000,000. Reverse 
grants and returns totaled $1,467,000,000. 

Grant aid is mentioned first because in 
general no repayment is requested except 
insofar as these grants may give rise to 4 
possible reciprocal obligation to extend some 
aid to the United States of America or other 
countries to achieve common objectives. 

On the other hand, credits are loans on 
other agreements which give rise to specific 
obligations for repayment. For the period 
July 1, 1940, through December 31, 1954, the 
United States of America extended net 
credits amounting to $16,075,528,000, of 
which total $15,402,972,000 have been uti- 
lized. Repayments of these utilizations have 
amounted to $3,622,972 so that on January 1, 
1955, the total of principal still to be col- 
lected amounted to $11,780,000,000. Inci- 
dental to the repayment of principal the 
United States of America also collected 
$1,397,296,C00 in interest and commissions 
on the loans extended. 

During the last 2 calendar years reverse 
grants and returns were as follows: 


SOE Heenan eetnmmaninanianmiiibeies $165, 972, 000 
69, 991, 000 


Repayments on loans during the last 2 
calendar years amounted to: 


II sx snceccnsessatansiaivn stots ianabiinis linia tint $479, 183, 000 
503, 201, 000 


The question of carry-over totals often 
arises in discussing the totals to be added to 
available aid not yet shipped. On July 1, 
1954, estimated aid still to be furnished 
from prior authorizations amounted to $123 
billion. Most of this total has, however, 
already been committed in orders placed but 
not yet delivered. Additions provided by the 
83d Congress totaled $3.6 billion as fol- 
lows: 

Emergency famine relief (title II, Public 
Law 480), $0.3 billion. 

Expansion of Export-Import Bank lend- 
ings (Public Law 570), $0.5 billion. 

Mutual security (Public Law 1778), $2.8 
billion. 

Thus on July 1, 1954, the estimated availa- 
bility amounted to $15.9 billion. During 
the last 2 quarters of 1954 utilizations 
amounted to $2.2 billions, so that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, total availability for foreign aid 
amounted to $13.7 billion. 

Notes: All totals are rounded so that ap- 
parent discrepancies in adidtions are due to 
rounding. 

Sources are: Foreign Grants and Credits, 
Office of Business Economics, United States 
Department of Commerce, April 1955. Sur- 
vey of Current Business, October 1954. 
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Summary of foreign grants and credits, by program— Postwar period July 1, 1945, through Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953 and 1954 






































} 
| [In millions of dollars] 
) ot P londar 
ostwar Calen Calendar 
Program period year 1953 year 1954 ads 
a a een 
Gross grants. ---------e-r--neneennenennnenannoe 41, 749 6, 339 4,855 || New credits 387 
t il security: See eee eee ee -__-_--- rr | - 
- OM ilitary aid- wane = nen nnnennnn= 12, 075 4, 231 3, 169 Export-Import Bank..............-.-...--- 4, 338 647 276 
Economic and technical aid 16, 067 1, 734 1, 561 a Oi 
Civilian supplies--.------------------------ 5, 821 137 25 NS ar eae 1, 758 54 94 
UNRRA, post-U NRRA and interim aid_- OE Biss ccaitsadd ncctatimbs er ION said i nciinecnenemmne! i I 
Lenit-lease: | Lend-lease._..._.--. DE AAS ATT TIER ee 
Military (ings. 2. bo nndinminionmnd EP dL .nuvidvsdsiblctaddcbascen I MDE dig <xcndsb dion tnnciminnbcatanal 488 il | 17 
Po etwar pipelines ware ew ec nen ceencoonen= 1, 227 eenwecconce= cae ————————_- — —————————' 
Cropk-Turkish aid: | Plus prior grants converted into credits........ 2, 256  ? ae 4 
Military .----..enssececssasabeneusoaten GO Biiciien onde tpivnnen Less: 
Other... -----~-e0- seeescoesscccswensonce Se Rbiiiyd ede neapadiiid bestow mint Export-Import collections.............----- 1, 781 311 346 
Phili pp ne rehabieeiR: s diwiwenoccavsees linia cleatccsunttatcin<cnkseae British loans collections__.................- 183 46 47 
Chinese stabilization..........--..- SEP dst centeeedteldvawncneueas Mutual security collections. .......----.--- 25 14 10 
Chinese military aid. ...........-<- Gd inenniincttisltil emia ithinnaipacaks Surplus property collections.............--- 398 73 49 
Military equipment loans.....--.---------- 220 174 41 Grants converted into credits...........--. 98 17 18 
Other. ccceececoeeececncccccesmenccscoecoceee= 692 62 59 Lend-lease payments-..........-.-...----- 60 6 14 
. | rns | res Other repayments ebatwhednnesedenspamenmind 631 | 12 20 
+ orants converted to credits.--.......- 2, 256 ROOT cccmte init PONG Gains tne lannnecchimismimnesl “10, 972 1, 233 116 
al s curity counter part funds: a SS Oooo 
Military eneceeeese- 32 8  * EE a ee ee 38, 026 5, 172 4, 785 
Economic and technical ON ca ancl 754 103 UE ie DG QIINU 6 ca ccnndccaeeidegbaccsntininsimianndd 10, 972 1, 233 —i16 
Reverse lend-lease . -..--------------------- TOD Titundvncccenl onenenieuion renee) cesses | escapees 
heal nd-lease settlements. ......--------- SID A veiininescnn dp wnenunsinn wate Total. .cne---2--22-2---2------2o- enn enn 48, 998 6, 405 4, 669 
| of lend-lease ships.......-.-........ 423 53 
Return a civilian supplies. .......---.-.-.- © ie tnedettedssheccnenda 
Return of military equipment loans_.....-- 4 3 
t grants. ..ccesshbnisebansibeoninniins “38, 026 | 5, 172 | 














Taste I.—Foreign grants, postwar programs—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954 


[In thousands of dollars] 
































eo Postwar | Calendar | Calendar > Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Program period year 1953 | year 1954 Program period year 1953 | year 1954 
Grandi totdl....cidcacqecmnacasmmannebeoe 41, 749, 474 6, 338, 592 | 4, 854, 863 || International agencies—Continued 
ee aS me , SR a eee EE acntnccteerininidn cl cteeticeniaee 
Mutual sscarityc<<scctecusemencceehuakomemees 28, 141, 774 i” ‘S 964, 996 a “4, 729, 732 rth oon nsawncwneascmed a5” esr... 
wo —_ | ————— || Post-UNRRA......----------.--------------- Sa tented a Tee nnennnn 
Military aid: TT: nit ctuvababciaipdanaehedensiandahii PE Tidiaiaictienns D iebahiaiecaenacihcte 
Milltery WGI... a..cnerdauenenéasenns 11,841,714 | 4,140,175 3,099, 925 || Lend-lease: 
Construction contributions. ......-...- 232, 732 90, 550 69, 008 EY DENT o ecmmonabunancsccscesneus EE Dixcnicitniccnencbntesawanecous 
Other aid PO SS a ee NE Oreo recsceitamcis etiinasccetahininas 
General security support 15, 290, 544 | 1, 581, 060 1, 067, 765 || Greek-Turkish aid: 
Wheat for Pakistan...........-.-.-.««- 67, 403 66, 535 868 ST cil cenvndban migeskinacahubanciusmnded I tne cetiaucinl odes epasciaiats * 
amine and other relief.......-..-..-.- 45, 490 1,897 43, 593 Sie iti t od Ripa railianenigtnilaaaneaan BE Rec eccaecncatsdawnnums sess 
Sirect Rates SI ce cunenedemciaan )) =e 386, 799 Philippine rehabilitation: 
Chinese-Korean students.......--.---- 7, 363 448 301 NE chen ngecsctedanmacccsseses ee nstintdneeabenensiegricaec 
Een Forme ROROTR DU oscnwe tisncn cis cetinecesll rns se pace a nakioendens cccpacliics ate ee te bndnddesenamasaced oe eee ae . 
SUN. - . canttrdencidiceadaubodak 23, 553 6, 790° 7,813 ica eehamamiinnmnaneidiies 137, 035 39 "BS 
Multilateral technical assistance. . - 53, 451 12, 792 Sa aene PEE Windesttenendl dennguaccen< 
Palestine relief. ......- 5 108, 450 9, 000 BO ae Ne I int cccncncnsesadscons Ei ty COE Ptacicaitincmancce ass 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction Military equipment loans... -..........-.-------- 219, 508 174, 154 41, 390 
RON... acu onagcubnia ladda 84, 276 55, 750 18, 526 |} Donations of agricultural products through 
: os — =|= — private relief agencies. ...........-.........-- 148, 031 37, 460 55, 901 
Civilian supplies: Foot-and-mouth disease eradication__...-...--- 93, 685 2, 314 3, 284 
ROM 10 ROFOD...; sk sseuncudneeancasie 409, 766 127, 983 SET ae ee SG in, wo cccnccdccasusavcndenanes ho ea. 
Relief in liberated and occupied areas_-_---- 5, 276, 718 8, 975 Ee anc ietsd ngnennsennié BE BE oc inwtebones 
Lend-lease supplies. - 2... .ccccececccceee- SN cetcncadretisacudocakens Aid to American Red Cross__....-..-.-- DE Btresceesas Bere 
International agencies: Bertin investment faund.......................- 12, 857 12, 857 
UNE MA. cu numnee cide tate ksh hk ek ae SI Ge inciwcicuscdtnccsucecsuun Reconstruction Finance Corporation....--.---- GB J 2s02-+205-e 








Taste Il,—Foreign grants, by country and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Postwar Calendar Calendar Postwar Calendar | Calendar 

















Toneign aoamtty period | year 1953 | year 1954 re period | year 1953 | year 1954 
Amerioan Pep uRNlec cciect careers cc ceecaccd 481, 940 110, 613 rr RN icra certeetntiaeccnannticnitis icine 17, 557 2, 892 | 2, 242 
Leis OUNU ER ee ee 330, 391 107, 802 76, 515 Wie MER ao ccceccnncccsnssnencnnel 7, 562 2, 892 2, 242 
, CUO SCRNR cant, a a oa 2s oe FI iat teaihiightpes ucaleiesinvestigeaesccsnasecied a eee 
cultural commodities..---------------- 1, 039 496 533 ‘Technical assistance......................... 6, 050 
re ool-and-mouth disease eradication.......- 93, 685 2,314 3, 284 Reconstruction Finance Corporation......- 329 
Tt ‘chi a] assistance. Saaagre a> + 61, 003 ees ee ————————S>S |_ ———————_S=—=~_« = 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation coe Tig ee ae Re a i ea lage minolta 8, 439 1, 581 1,116 
BORO Ss ss eee ed i ore Reeth I, i icicitairiniiirtcsbinsnnnnawin 3, 7368, 1, 581 1,110 
Technical gesigitees’ (oo eee Ree ee Agricultural commodities.....--..---------| |_| 6 |------------ 
Keconstruetion F inance Corporation ae PR Se et LS Technical assistance --...------------------ 4007 lessee Se ne 
olivis ne Ne NF y 3, 965 
Aelita. ._____..-.ncuisasahiss peta nesting 20, 852 2, 511 14, 424 |] Mexico...--------------------+---0---ee= 103, 685 3,007 | 65 
aaa OOOTIIIED....1c-cnssceuatanniiabds cnaleaaeaeaaeal ’ 17, 934 2, 270 14, 424 I i rcticcdcencntinnncianion 21, 170 693 | 681 
ricultural commodities. ...........--...- 249 ORD Aiinccasdnce = Dia tnncncvwnnkaddnesabainiommnatters 553 | --.---------|-200-------- 
R echnical assistance. .....s-.--------eee0- ST Lccttatenscinolntiledtiakinntss Foot-and-mouth disease eradication_......- 93, 685 2,314 3, 284 
‘coustruction Finance Corporation......- DR iiwtencandel lea beitiaiasioe Technical assistance. .....-..-...---------- 7,277 |------------|--------- - 
——— ss —|— —— -—— a ——=—— —— -~-— —— = 
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TABLE I].—Foreign grants, by country and program—Pos!war period, July 1, 1945-Dee. 31, 1954, calendar years 1958, 1954—Continneg 


{In thousands of dollars] 
Ss rr _- rr eOr',10«@2;«2i 


Postwar 


June 2 


































































































‘ Postwar | Calendar | Calendar Calendar 
Foreign country period year 1953 | year 1954 Foreign country period year 1953 no 
_-- | 
a eee 2, 436 518 624 || Austria—Continued 
—— = —- y ow) Seibintinaeeniinnmanel | |) aa 
A IN i i cts inaciimingilnarin 2, 041 518 62 NE 6 onic ssindpniecncnengrebpenions DE Aint 
Technical assistance. .................----- DE Niticanecnekne  csmmbinasa Agricultural commodities..............-.-- 4,431 imi on 
Panama-.-....----------------------+-+--+----- 4,145 | 946 | 1, 102 2 | Belgium-Luxembourg and Congo....-...---.-- 578, 093 4, 882 | en 
I in Fe sine aninnenstniabibaaicatoaassaatiine 3, 518 930 1, 051 } II cncetdissenciinnenttiniienn 517, 421 4, 874 9 
Agricultural gomamnbtitieg...-ccaccocosccsosce 67 16 51 | DIU < king cnmnnimimanbebabebudhwbenned ef a * 469 
Technical assistance _.......... aes Oe teeweecnd ae a | RAND, «.s cnscithivemadhuennsbeeeeadint a  Nititicciinee- Bec ie 
es Se —=<—=—— | Agricultural commodities..........--..-.-- 38 8 ‘ieee 
ID Onc dence mmmunmannemeael 6, 327 | 1, 416 1, 043 | PEON SRE COON cet cn ctennsasesnonee De Stiteenepeact a. s 
OR IE a isc cntincen deme eews 3, 753 | 1, 416 | 1, 043 | British Commonwealth.......-..--.----------- "8, 856, 775 422, 221 | 23 ay 
Lend-lease - 2 | NE I oc ccd batinbncniecnmndin _ 4% 656, 478 301, 418 | 163 . 
Technical assistance eee sibs 
| Mutual security. ..0.c220 2c oes cneswsases 3 , 306, 469 301,416 | 363 1) 
i tae el 3 | I Se eee 2} eben 
-- - | I a ccanicddudandpeaioneemisthan 
ee ae 5, 830 | Agricultural commodities......-.---------- 
NN tla 237 | IE GE SOU na ccncacccccndccetecae 
Agricultural commodities_..............---- 216 
Technical assistance....................--- 4, 605 | iii ciriaeaskctliniotci niente 
NT iiss ci cenineekenininnionemeienndenn 1, 740 | i cnncccsentinsnpeesesnnddniesebaell 
— - | RE niccdnvyctphiincnciecsiaiiomek 
I acl 827 34 |! 
Technical assistance ee Re era 903 | UE NII csitincnicesixcismssiesitiiaa ania tdistenniatgiiaion 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ees 10 
= = DE catiel BOG. on inno pansanscccsrocenes 
iia ceteminiere Agricultural commodities.................- 
Mutual security || British Honduras, agricultural commodities -_- 
Technical assistance | Canada, military equipment loans_.........--- 
Sj SOOO vic signed ct Bibi mrctintsieata ti lain inne 
IN 5 ie eens 90, 139 r 46, 816 | 
re I ia ieee 
cea dasereninets 263, 171 90, 139 46, 816 i ne 
co ee eee ND Wictiisncsiciscteasikeg a iaaainiciap ipa | 
Reconstruction Finance C orporat MR tas C cs - 316 eae aaa | 
jt a | Federation of Malaya.........-.ccececeeeeeoe=- 
I rs isan ete riieceencksmanedones “4, 869 | 1, 124 | 1,221 |} 
_ . | PE IE oo sno ccawadionnotennnienes 
I atl 3: 631. | Agricultural commodities._.............--- 
Agricultural commiodities_......-......---- 348 | oo a a 
[Oe 1,879 | = 
LSE ETT ILLS LOT i : | Federation of Rhodesia, technical assistance... Beh cokewce 
i — = |} Gold Coast, agricultural commodities.......-.- 4 hissed 
RN TE iacs cc cneiecnnemnctnnonioninewenenst 5,407, . 596 | FER. 1) BRON TRO « sincnsnccncenesintecccsnecegencwses OUP Binaskn--- 
emia MN oo | 3.217. 596 781 | Siete mens. 52) ee 
Technical assistance ...........0..-2<--5.c0s-- Ne ae ee oc acai : Agricultura] commodities._..........-..-.- 78 jon=--~ 
Cube. .....--2..----0e niincetnenentbinminbeimmian. 1,022 | 145 | EG Ti Rs once chen sancscnverrmonanccnscnciewnsecon "83, 995 a 37, 395 | IS, (4 
PE UII 5s siciasithinrrernaseanibicinininipeicminn 576 | 145 | 242 RON BOE <n cncccncenaceskeeneseccous 77, 721 36, 093 oi, 
ND ION re inicinciinieecndemnns ie eres | RS a laid. n cmeaieasimeiiond ial 3, 000 1, 302 |.... 
Sea = = Agricultural commodities. ....------------- SE Thaéabdeccens | t 
Dominican Republic... nse ec ncoccnsene- 1, 464 | 347 | 275 TOURICR GUIBBIG «oo nan ccncnecenncones | 
I iy 965 347 275 || Jamaica, American Red Cross --_........-.----- i Adeid ae 
Technical assistance. ..................--- ik | Malta, agricultural commodities........------ 205 24 
ND riitipicatrincinttipitnan en apmiinciebeion 3 er eet | New Zealand, lend-lease ...................--- oo Sa cain 
= PR iktiinnndnventndcdunsedebdeneewineneies ee 
cae aewectnn 6, 603 | 1, 052 | 1, 116 | |——__—- ,—-——-— 
| Agricultural commodities. ............----- Oe anata acum 
See el ce cciadinaeninanaaeen 3, 680 | 1, 052 1, 116 IE BEUONIIOS. oc cendocacconseussnsce | 1 | Es iiclaciive dena 
Technical assistance..................-...- 2, 923 ee SN ie ee eo === 
—— = =|= NN a on coins anatase hall einenlenai 6,795 | 83, 364 
ee ict is cet earaelieeaninuneiaet 3,210 | 699 | 698 nen 
——$—$—_—— ——— DERE CORNET « . nicmdiionsatasccccnnenseneis 27, 866 16, 205 | 1), 1s 
PR ONIN occ rcctemenpincnninaneen | 1, 969 | 699 | 698 | ey ee ee 67, 403 66, 535 | 8 
i. eae | ONE ficccncsxe a cacet RR a ah Oe fectcsa. 
== <== sr : Agricultural commodities.....-.------.---- 1,119 625 | 
ING oiicitincincccintenybnkeninnetecwamias | 4,977 | 131 | 339 Technical assistance - -.---- pena ee tirana’ AD facies. 
NI UN i SS a tg RRR 131 | 332 || Sierra Leone, agricultural commodities_.......- D Reticee 
Technical assistance... ....................- I a a i I a i oi ha as nee lidar comedian wi 20, 506 | 5, 323 
SO EE ear ae BI Bieri eB oe | on - 
Agricultural commodities__......--...--.-- Ra ecnce ete. | 8 | Wiha GROUT 8 os i ececnnarenen 20, 501 5, 323 | 
: —==== _—=== Agricultural commodities-..--------------- BD Ridhawtandos<|snteoes 
cache cee Roane nvistinan aeinksinnnbeainanens 6,179 | 738 | 1, 268 | OIE. GRIND  cndvemensimnnetnaina 4 |-- 
eececinrsat eninge Lee 2, 888 65: 1, 202 || China-Taiwan (Formosa)........-.-.--------.- 1, 898, 073 { 91, 756 8 
Agricultural commodities ec ae es ee 146 80 66 spasnpetpngrsbaiennnat — 
Technical assistance_.....................- DOI Geri ate et ee I do I tet eee ol 502, 622 91, 109 | 7 
————— —= | Chinese-Korean students- ~........-......-- 7, 207 433 | 
Honduras...........-.-..-------------0-------- 3, 288 | 519 | 1, 001 ih cnteachenismantiinasiinniagdenine SURGE Vosknccs...--[....-- 
. ee — —— ar iciticdiuncdnahdiveiddnnddeambeds OD di cdsevbsass- 
wt encarta aca ee, OT AED 2, 566 519 1, 001 | RN a ag i ek 06 I ha cn iaeen 
Pechnical assistance__...........-....-...- | ee i ete Se INO cnc cciummennssednet 8) EEE 
_ a SS eS ESS | COMGNIS CIN GIG. oo... cn nnecesscccunst GER See Bikieesseecess|.~one-- 
MN i ii ae 8 ate 1, 720 | 187 | 1, 228 | Military equipment loans.............-_.-- OD hicecsinns | : 
x , — Agricultural commodities-__...........--.-- 1, 325 215 | bs 
seer nae lier pete tines <A  E | 1, 702 187 1, 228 | A Ne TN in kK | 
rechnical assistance...............---.--..- ee ee 0 bee ar iinet cmemaiii 
el aa = ™ : i ol 
nai i Nae ER in 20,444 |... ; Crechoslovakia.....---------------- penne MP iw fovsesre--el 
NDR lcs ne A i 1, 048, 816 | 39, 508 17, 134 I CN sa sanincictanneccinteimaenaians 626 |------------ a 
: OO | Is ati iii cut nics nigtiaiselabitina, I En cbweecase - 
Mutual ig: A 725, 973 37, 909 13, 195 RN oo nck Ov ala é nmtadakuen nd - Dare cibecsdas|anso 
Gann PN sintanrnnnnciipcailanamesneaiiscandniamiden REE Natiinamnarnad 2, 052 Agricultural commodities_................- 2 tncdiunewens 
t*AR Oo tpi icesinhscaadepecoonteactediniea nace DD Btindintnne eae! American Red Cross...........-.-----.---- 75 : 
IN aia At | ae to ee aie ee ———— 
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Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Foreign country period year 1953 | year 1954 
9. 

Denmark ...--------s--eeeneeenereneenneneneee- 247, 353 9, 092 1,117 
arertael SOOTY «.<aincesaiepiedessiiaielnetionma 247, 349 9, 092 1,117 
UNRRA cocccousseescosesccosesscsse= 4 sescwenseror| sesceseseses 

Fey pt..-------ee-eereeceoesewancoreescscesnes: 2, 341 | 3, 335 

1) security < <siuabediete«otoonweunr 5, 713 2, 141 3,071 
TTNTRIVA., .... :ccdzale ee ewe eSemeees 908 |.-.....-. Ps 
tural commodities.......--..--.---- 1,030 200 265 

\ ; ee 

Bibiana. ..cocaceescandassensuanseeesbesniueene 4,852. y 
Mutu rity. -cccheseegestocubancumierd 4, 409 5 | 
UNRRA. ___-------- ee oe ener en enn nce cence 439 
Avricultural commodities.....------------- 3 

canine deteaiaieaneal 2,054 
»] ll ty SP, ee 18 
UNRRA_ | __------ on nn eww ew eee wwe ccncces= 1,840 
" iltural commodities.........-.-.----- 32 
An n Ret COL coche csucamucecssuse 163 

ii se 3,881,644 | 350,447| 461, 512 

cabin ts Sie e eats 3, 880, 898 350, 317 461, 287 

Whlty s cae ee ewereuena 3,164,744 | 324, 813 460, 487 | 

PR 5 HE OF Fe a ee ee 

TT ee ee ee ae ee ie 

MG oe es Ot en ea 

I. a cc ccnbe kaos 372, 441 | a eee SD 

qUINTRENE IONE. «a nccasscncecsa 25, 345 OF Ob Fn eto 

, | CORIO. cccucsnasenecses 1,714 159 800 

Ary in Bod Greet... 6 be senseabenwawss 2, 146 ae Es Ria aa 

Viet a:s<nsceomaseesceaeieeenpa eal Oates Se Es 
UONRERA.....-o covanauacnamnauwteed eneueed Wr We oikenbeae See ee 
\ i Hod COMER no aedeadones as Maes < 

{orocco...---- sipcicinintiiemnpebnianti 444 107 | 171 

M Li rity eee ee wm mee meme eee 5 2 a 4 

\ tural commodities....-....--.-....- 439 105 | 170 
siesta ease a 196 23 | a 

pias) SeCUtET <0. acininnenqgedssseeseueceen 12 7 5 

A ultural COMMMOGIINS. ccncaccccccossscs 184 16 48 
many, East: Mutual security, relief_......- 14, 743 | 8, 304 : 6, 439 

il K Shlic Of GOlMIGNT cacnncdsoinenewne 3, 734, 428 74, 264 72, 8&9 
Mutua COTO o: <scaiureennsitea itive mane’ 1, 473, 431 48, 898 59, 697 
GA RIO ....... cncccancmsertinesnehsneaeeaieie 2, 205, 781 TP hediamusmane 
PNR AL oe ee eee Ne eee 
Postel Rae Acs eee Oe ee a re ee 
Avricul al commodities A chelatiany waelaanaaaen 36, 657 12, 306 | 13, 192 
Berlin investment funds.......-.....----.-- 12 857 1, 857 Sse oe 
NN: ccvissencroadanst ated ie tea ae ea x 600, 804 : 79, 5658 | 55, 5o7 
Matusl securtt? = << cuicscusnusuasiince acaam "780, 115 78, 992 | 52, 386 
ONBRA. - oe ee re eee UE Sis ee oo Ser 
Pot RRA. 82 o55a cues saedauaealy Bi ee teetcousannas Fee 
LAGNA soe ee Cae eee RW ess Saucucd ae 

CTO $ UI I ar ed GOS Ree 
Agricultural commodities. .............-.-- 4, 058 566 3, 211 
SE LCMmn TI I a POG nisin asin e pctinsinstac cnet 
BOQY «<..i<cccienkstrinuesime eden 4 S00 43) ose: i 466 
Mam live rebel oss ns a ae 10064. one 1, 466 
PILSEN. ecackteaike Bee eatedoed ca: cigsincneeni insets ode 
Iceland, mutual security........---..------.--- 29, 290 6, 322 831 
Andochina eeireiite ddiamealatniigibbhiaibietdd-aienkaete 1% 414 32, 191 57, 999 
Cambodia, mutual security.............--- DUET cts mciicacabaa 12 

I nutual sec REGEN cctenennin ciamewmnnedc i laa 4 
I a ET, ATE RRS IY ERT, WET. a aoend 29, 040 
VIICUTTIOIE oat oe eee ad 98, 359 32, 191 28, 944 

M utual s eo eS 97, 729 82, 159 28, 347 
\vricultural commodities.........----- 630 32 597 
MN i at ee eee ee 106, 749 F 5, 200 | $321 
Wi ante) meebo a hs "402, 5 535 5, 258 5, 263 

( ARIOA eee: Bee Sie anne eee a on deere 
Agricu tural commodities 0 PRD GPR AEE. 88 32 56 
lechnie al I i a oe _20 ]------------ St ean al 
MEO a cbnwtniemae willis gigabit 8 oe LLB 138, 657 56, 666 65, 217 
7 ry At etaae os et 137.7 » 56, 666 65, 168 
‘nd-lease__ ee Ree .. t clpentineceatets ee eae 

A art iltural commodities...........------- TD Pvvinslisin comsintdace 49 
echnical assistance.....o--o-ceeeeeae----- DR ARI ee 
BU cnsincipnianiceea ee eee pi ites “4, 458 | 1, 747 | 2, 201 
Mutual security. _.......--sesese ii eae 4, 456 1, 747 | 2, 201 

- iltural commodities.......--e-eeee--- ae wo =| -a---------- 
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Foreign grants, by country and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. $1, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 






























































Forei | Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
eign country period year 1953 | year 1954 
NR siriasticinnd tbitennnninaaadeanmanpastbapidinangael 18, 346 | SO Wiisenessse - 
BEE CRUE. since cnnseniuidbdwadaed 18, 324 13 PE . 
eee PE Tiinceasuiegun Sie 
NS Canal eer ha sad coer e AEE ee ccna cea 218, 95; 44, 885 | fea 57, 193 
Mutual security. sc i as ai 180, 379 35, 470 | 46, 797 
Agricultural commodities....-------------- 38, 116 9, 415 10, 397 
aie i ili aS ences 2, 468, 514 7. 144,850 110, 210 
Ce ela 1, 488, 114 138, 383 | 8s, 340 
Civilian Ee eee ed DOR BROS nduccssckens Phiten e 
U} te hi os oa wiekiasandsauugewael  bhckcdummddbineedudiin wait 
SIN iio ic occncmernincenntien eas 09,4064 oon cca Sate eae 
I as BAO Ciatesnnende CSREES 
Military equipment loans_.............--.-- eg ee 10, 670 
Asricultur: al commodi A ee 21, 975 bs 6, 462 11, 200 
191 
"2, 533, 239 | 76 
2, 314, 151 127, ’ 907 617 
ick stdedcadutdnddnaienad | iin 24 
Pe re es | 2 196 s00'|__. eee L 
Post-UNRRA._.--.. enc tng decmuiucen seamed St oe ee cic 
Mieary edt: eames... 4. cso ce- 27, 469 7 1... 
Agricultural commoditie s- alae ei edecuiiaads 1,910 | 338 593 
NIG Ne  aiahammnaabwucee 219, 076 8, 791 3, 148 
i ee is a dduinaueon | 218, 889 8, 772 3, 024 
NE obi bes .cagahsdemaeceacescen a es ce * 
Agricultural commodities_...........------ — e 19 124 
Re cinnaticiuwaiecnsakea — SE Eomtnutianmsstaanoaton 
Miscellaneous Islands—GARIOA.........----- “Piacente -ctasosacas 
a i ce nintnaimnie maaan 12, 796 | 3, 940 | 6, 800 
III oo isin a eo eencccetanpcannans 11, 3: 33 3, 648 5, 768 
Agricultural commodities....---.---------- 4 463 | 291 1, 032 
NON Ricci tebe snicenn aes ee sniiieaninahion 1, 1, 022 843 | 204,007 | 126, 441 
I TAIN oa on cn nntninnnsodnniancuse 316, 868 75, O15 102, 651 
ON OUI oo ce nnd ewcenencns 701, 856 127, 983 21, 477 
Ne ot nnn aweckcdeawwuaanes tain cess |--ece==5-- * 
I ia oe sedindccaitaniansiinsiclimcedadepddiainsoie |) | 
Agricultural commodities-......--...------ 3, 502 | 1, 100 | 2, 313 
i a ars pect Sah ensue neces 8, 336 | 2, 996 | 3, 594 
I OA Sc cin earuawiccevauseaas 6, 488 2, 225 2, 608 
Agricultural commodities._...........----- 1, 847 769 986 
OUT CR cintinnciminonewansncns Oto canker canevIddewasinna ‘ 
PN caaciaba Manctieidscadpientgenenncmnseishiii 4,542] «1,407 | «1,298 
1 tciliiaia siicieialat catheatntaiaielideicindiaicedl : 
IE iim icteric cntcankecucnn 4, 372 1, 407 1, 280 
Agricultural commodities_..........------- AU Mitnick ebhcieaatal 13 
TDochmissl easistanes . co ccccccccscccewcecun~ 133 = Sscnaiadonsassinsdacaeeeliansansiaiulspat > 
i cisliciteeiaenipnenehvnnlnnnetieentnitiennins | 5,928 ¥ 1, 403 | 2, 679 
Mutual security - b: asisianstiaticabediadonaabaane 5, 908 1, 403 | 2, 679 
Agricultural commodities Io oissateiaembeaanaeiaglanae Di teccatannsatateseaen ; _ 
D Maemek, Merl SOCUNIET 6. nncncncccnccacacnnccns 921 | 278 _ 428 
I a piitictcenis ccctieeisinine annie eit 913, 278 43, 716 15, 644 
Mutasl security...-c.-....-.--.<-2<.<-~-- 825, 582 22, 376 | 15, 644 
BE RRS contin nema eeebnbewnenaunees 1 BD fcnwus ~~ -|--000------= 
DN ncnancyeaiaangaensswasdawatens 64, 334 i  biieacence ‘* 
Military equipment loans-_-....-.--.--------- 21, 340 |------------ paatiistpantainaream 
Agricultural commodities.......----------- 2 |oreeeeeneee Joveeeeeene= 
Amoeriogn Ree Orest....2002.525000505000- 122 | - 5 
S NO  ccidiaiichittnineabeianeenaeianeonaatel 231, 924 | 10, 199 | 15, 047 
DE GRIEG oo i cictces cen ncscansnccndaen 230, 952 10, 199 | 15, 647 
Et PE its ding on ccm gednuseuanesweneeaneee WE. Testebanccaues |--------- > 
Agricultural commodities.........--..----- 30 Sadindeeidtemtaan |--------- i 
FORE TONE CE ews wc ccnescterscennas Ree Citacensmas | f 
Palestine, agricultural commodities. ......----- 
IE a eastern cerisn tai enasacsccconscoss< 
I IIIS 5a on ciwkdnsececcncnsungemee 
ie ph cithaensini paces ckahiiion so deem an aa 
DUE oo cdisewewne aia deatiemaonianemmaned 
Philippine rehabilite Or 
Agricultural commodities. -_...-...-.-.----- 
Technical gasletance. ......cccccccccccoccces* 
Pes eS Le a 
POR. onc ccsidbencwsnasl Niicadnacnntionetel a 
Sik tities onnemetiiansdaceennns 
Se sein ica nsin elatbiacdtnes es aaratipan Ginette 
American Red Cross...cecccceccccccneces-- 


ONO... cinintinticadagdasiesesnneuminenein 


Mutual ana 
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Tas Le II.—Foreign grants, by couniry and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1958, 1954—Continueq 


{In thousands of dollars] 


eee 


Postwar | Calendar 





Postwar _| Calendar | Calendar Calendar 








































































Foreign country period year 1953 | year 1954 Foreign country period year 1953 | Year 1454 
} 
RE: DID io cceciniiintinatinsinitintincinaecinins sielabiad | 3, 903 | 1,170 | 764 || Turkey—Continued 
SS | Military equitable loans. _...-----.-.------ 
RE CII sis wicikiiiniim anna 2, 290 1,170 764 | Agricultura] commodities.............--.-- 
I a aca Ei, ticeendiguunatitatimestieeen | 
‘Technical assistance......- scoepiaalinaiectanbinibine 22 ‘coin Lk ieee 
NN oad ia ecatoeld edeieeede selenide ait 14, 280 | 1, 479 | 12, 759 
— $$ —————_ —_ ] RE Dh ensscncnbancenedemminal 
Mutual security - ___- ee ee 10, 272 1, 479 8, 793 | Sa So eee ee 
Agricultural commodities....-..-.--.------ | Sg 3, 966 | American Red Cross..-..------------------ 
Sa i ia iirc an a 87, 135 | Cr. 227 Lasalle We sn era 643, ‘861 | 109, 679 
I NE oii bi nninnimninmnons, 86, 536 Cr. 227 histatins eae monty aise see Ranma haa 291, 628 108, 759 
UNRRA_.__. eshte aia nitladitaadamniatinaiagesdeitiaale hs ital coidalviitesiant wi nhamatnaorlie wale | 
American Red Cross...-.------------------ ET don cocaakbins nesideecmedialpennuanl 
Agricultural commodities............-..--- 
Switzerland, UNRRA....... i ailacpieialinsntieaienitaSissantion | pO EE Re eae 
= TI Bek CE a enssnnintncweesiccs 
YTB... Lccccceccececoesccesce ee wocceeccos ---) oO | 41 > | 
s ————<———_— | “——— | Trust Territory of Pacific Islands, GARIOA..- 
Mutual security _ -_--- | ON A ed 19 || International organizations: 
Agricultural commodities......--.--------- 636 41 226 | European Payments Union_-_-..........--- 
ee ee European Productivity Agency--_--.__----- 
i wee scien setbbnbbbtoebeeosion 21,043 6, 470 | 4,274 | Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
——neenceecee pean Migration __- 
Mutual security -----------2---~- epee: 21,018 6, 470 4,274 Intergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
gees__ eacncnateans 3, 650 
‘ International Refugee Organization..----_- 237, 116 
| Organization of American States_......__.- 3, 414 
United Nations iecbithiieinsts 158, 486 
lf United Nations Children’s Fund... .------ 97, 231 
Mutual security.........--.-.---.--------- 32, 046 176 SE” ics binconemaetinnarsinaniewess 273, 505 
aaa einbae EB okncetbedt bh eiictntanon | Unspecified areas: 
Post—UNRRA. a eee ree 11,067 |-....-------|---e-enee--- ff INR cs 8 an Bw it... 
Agricultural commodities......----.----.-- 1,093 349 | 430 | A RE IIE, ns ns scnsesrei haces tasudhcoaieneacnsiaoniati 2, 163, 991 652, 497 
=—=———S>S>_- SS | I Sa ee 8, 789, 396 | 3, 181, 738 : 
Turkey.....- sation sollte acmecnel | 388, 846 48, 788 | 69, 431 | Near Mest and Atrio’. .......c.c0cccecccnse 1, 183, 480 329, 836 321 ui 
enna maaan ees ROE MR xargs sssctainbatiia cis nee eakteinintdainice 336, 357 44,317 56! 
Mutual security ——--—-- tibet “ia 48, 788 48,013 | scececiainaiailesttnaertpnns entation a 
Greek-Turkish Military Aid---..-------.-- | 156, 575 |....-...----|--e-20-+-=-- Nd ceccding coca Sedcigetetsacembeeeun etek 41, 749, 474 | 6, 338, 592 4, 854, $63 








TaBLe III.—Foreign credits utilized, by program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1958, 1954 


[In thousands of dollars} 





Postwar Calendar Calendar 

















Postwar Calendar Calendar 
Program period year 1953 | year 1954 | Program period year 1953 | year 14 
HI 
rai tiers tiaticndaciinnicaintintabtinnsenseaian 14, 147, 769 1, 711, 716 | 387, 318 | Strategic materials development .-_......-....-- 31, 758 10, 559 | 16,914 
Sarees —— | |! United Nations headquarters loan.............- re i ol cchanwa road 
rN 4, 338, 126 647, 040 276, 497 I] Philippine funding loans_.____- ia secuasta nasa 37, 498 | 

aed 3. 750, 000 |... - igi aka ! Institute of Inter-American Affairs._.---------- 32 
Mutual security leans...........-.......<0s<-- 1, 758, 010 53, 847. 93, 908 '| Reconstruction Finance Corporation......----- 70, 102 
Surplus property sales_- __- hiccssinleicenicandeteiciccek eae BOE Vaiincane enue 1] Occupied ‘areas commodity programs........-- 229, 113 
Prior grants converted to credits._..----------- 2, 256, 266 | 1, 000, 000 || Natural fibers revolving fund...........-..--- 54, 043 





UE cktratnacccnieraeacencatanesamusasic’ 70, 572 wevseecsenee| sorececececs | 





TaBLeE IV.—Foreign credits utilized, by country—Postwar period, July 1, 1945-—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954 


[In thousands of dollars] 
































: Postwar Calendar Calendar Postwar Calendar | Calendar 
Country period year 1953 year 1954 Country period year 1953 | year I%4 
sa a a et eines 14, 147,17 769 | 1, 711, 716 387, 318 | British Commonwealth..................... ---| 5,366, 295 59, 311 64, ath 
IS TE ni i acccreietnraisninnabed 1, 167, 219 399, 440 114, 962 | I IN issn telaoonecrnmaiaions kt 6, 740 
ee 101, 675 2, 888 1, 612 a Na 14, 120 . 4, 1" 
I ean ceil eae EN oe | 37, 209 1, 861 2 004 oo EE 2, 324 3t 4. 
NS or aac oe LL AG TE | 507, 929 337, 718 53, 544 British Guiana____...-..-. ssaata ace csaai te We fh eee one [asewe 
Te eae et ee eae 121, 046 4, 850 2, 500 EEE =a i 
Neh cae a | 60, 917 4, 919 5, 045 | RR ttt cae Sake ea ok eee eae 163, 119 
PAN TN Sa en Se ce ne RD iia ee les ae Federation of Rhodesia......-------------. 33, 335 , 3 
ea aecuaieeie 24, 513 5, 694 2, 023 a ae ty SE Seaton nies 
hee a 20, 945 1, 212 3, 612 NN ii clr ee Re eo PE lncecudauen- 
ree ree I cele a a cea Ete Et Pestiesenen 
ee ee 10, 075 2, 484 | EE re ee ne ‘ 754 
a ee 223 a Pakistan____- inti deiiedne ts 15, 136 
I si hcretaatect Salat os adios aii age abun 224, 621 "23, 630 37, 230 Union of South ‘Africa... Reactaadicinteatadiciiaeiacot 95, 414 
OU aha a SS Coe RE ae ne 600 Pe ite ee =————————— |= 
I eel We cup iia edee ee tas eel EE Ds dadiedkcch~ ome 
I ed ee ee alae SMR igi a RI oo aicri tne ott acepndnnsb eben kéenleehanall 
UN ss re 8 ee ae ad 21, 596 9, 691 INN a 
Uruguay__..... Se ee eee 11, 554 a aaa RE SD STS 
a re 13, 301 Pe Ricntcatintoae aS ea eee 
INI icone ct kee A a 5, 558 777 oR eee Sa 
= <== ————S a intedi cid nrichnpiinine ina tatosnienntnhcmcandeee 
a sl : 
—e ise teases soeaainast ei Sabhebiabinicahigtases caetdaaiilaecaaia 7 7 OOS OE COON oiccinencdccccnnccanscsse 2, 486, 6, 864 129, 148 | 
i ee ee eT Ne eS a 
Tuxembourg- I a iatitendibihinnteilnnhinancae a 2, 461, 977 126, 282 
Belgian Congo a a a GOP fntiatewece<=«]occcere>™™* 








| French Equatorial Africa.................. 4, 368 746 








ued 
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Taste 1V.—Foreign credits ulilized, by country—Postwar. period, July 1, 1945-Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 


—_—————— en en aa arenes 
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Postwar | Calendar | Calendar Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Program period year 1953 | year 1954 Country period year 1953 | year 1954 
————— saa 
ance and possessions—Continued Liberia. .-....--.-.-.2--------ceceseccenesescnne 23, 287 435 998 
ek Morocco Netherlands -- 96 OO Nceneninind=-faacennss--- 
Now Caledonia. .-----+---------+0------+-- Norway SsesceesasIesaaweansaseteseqsnarnensaame 140, 604 9, 875 1, 109 
: Philippines 130, 525 7, 555 6, 083 
(era ..---------necenencencacescansnesanens ER liens wvsplonite nda ae apne haselsine Sac Vey i cnnitiabibskecscid oaitdiaow isha 
oe ana aisle ogee aa aeeaeeas ol a a Oe Sree 50, 723 5, 387 9, 674 
HUNgaty __.-.----oc-eneeeeenasacwowewnnncnnnses intestines Sasa oeimiandeninne I lle al aia om 
Red __....---nan-neindaaebenaneeintal WOON Sosa 5iss SSeS os eens ton eee ccee cake 77, 587 20, 178 16, 078 
Inlaid. 2---vo2seesoneoseveneereweneeneseees Re nian ects eps 
Seah .. .2-<osav~o=nconeaceasegernsoucmnapnscetad Fa SA padlin canintep anos anhaudssintmeniiants ‘ Do Dla iachiieniol iin nenireian o 0 
)_ nnnweneecenereene nr ansereteeenennnnenen- UFKCY . ....----.-.---.------------------------ 28, 100 761 128 
ad oe onwtssucnsanstvecealtedithcaaineal W. 8.8, Bs. ..c2.6 Pp TEE Fo ebinaiidns hal ncktteicnens 
teratl ..._..--2-a-neeonceacneensshsabeasbuctunnn Yugoslavia 55, 900 GD Fidinennccnce 
Thaly......cccuvecesssonasSpansesseinnaniirestat International Organizations: 
Japtll.__....--c--nasceeecenstaeansaemoopassonan European Coal and Steel.Community_.-__- DRE Sinietieedas 59, 100 
Sait, __.-..---rsnosaeernginesenelnnaenwanl United Nation’s headquarters. -__.........- IE Iowinntdacinnchsnmiiedeininees 
LADEN ...0-ccocnsssansen peer srae tes ee 





Taste V.—Foreign loans and other credits—Net authorizations, utilizations, repayments, and balances oulstanding on Dec. $1, 1954— 




















Period, July 1, 1940, through Dez. 31, 1954 


{In thousands of dollars] 































































































iia Outstand- as Outstand- 
‘ Net author-| Utiliza- Repay- |; Net author-| Utiliza- Repay- |. 
Country izations tions ments “s a Country izations tions ments a 
Tele)... ccscamdubiaanaaee 16, 075, 528 | 15,402,972 | 3,622,972} 11,780,000 | RE re cece berate stark ensign ani 347, 858 347, 858 192, 481 155, 377 
=== ———=—=[S[— SS — —— | CGMIITRIE i cd dceccecencons= 30, 377 30, 377 25, 507 4, 870 
American Republics. .....-.-..-.-- 1, 887, S41 1, 558, 516 632, 267 CU Beer RON oo ign lhmcecnciewcnknosue 5A, 341 54, 341 5, 416 48, 925 
—_——_—_|-—_ -_ ccc caine asain 17, 934 17, 934 12, 859 5, 075 
ATsOMING, ...<cscccasducbanual 104, 585 102, 065 10, 795 ip EE PN an arce voncingnnnea=—ikiinpe 7, 757 7, 757 3, 701 4, 056 
BORT: ccnninincadyadnaaeenael 42,115 41,720 7, 258 34, 462 set tiie crttcncnschietivn ictal 152, 313 152, 313 48, 841 103, 472 
DIMM... ncxicecceavaccnsaaene 737, 255 603, 622 145, 661 457, 960 | SSS SS —SS ——— 
Pie: <onceaanae cae mieed 144, 836 143, 513 66, 815 76, 698 || France and possessions. _........-- 2, 493, 803 | 2, 486, 864 618, 000 1, 868, 864 
CANA. . .ncsctunnmatbamces 85, 212 83, 353 52, 125 31, 228 oe ——-— --- 
Cette Ri0K: ..cccddenumedamiad 8, 160 7, 260 1, 289 5, 971 IE pari isditheitattinnmandeaail 2, 463, 407 2, 461, 976 607, 245 1, 854, 731 
Cuba tins aes Sane ana 80, 168 70, 192 56, 169 14, 023 na nesta el 680 680 5A 626 
Dominican Republic........-- 3, 284 3, 000 At eeduncvews French Equatorial Africa_...-- 9, 826 4, 368 182 4, 186 
ROURGOl..<.<scaenuaseceuene 34, 970 26, SLL 7, 327 19, 184 French Morocco....__....--.-- 18, 389 18, 338 9,018 9, 320 
El Salvadol...cctaccabtebunsaue 1, 476 1, 476 1, 173 303 New Caledonia...............- 1, 501 1, 501 RO iaetkeka cae 
xno wae nm nanan 24, 891 20, 395 7, O59 13, 336 ——————— | sepenendinmememens 
HonGUres...nccccacece nanaibaess 1, 118 1, 118 SR ae a 0 Sh eae a a 1, 345, 582 1, 345, 582 152, 492 1, 193, 086 
MOtOS.....<<cccunkaaseuteneel 281, 845 240, 388 107, 782 peep eee eee = ed 116, 832 114, 639 37, 630 77, 009 
MORRUONDN,. -..:.. « cisinnataiai amctaeteiaes 5, 250 5, 250 4, 745 505 || Hungary 15, 917 15, 917 3, 198 12, 719 
Panama......... 6, 488 6, 488 5, 275 1, 213 Iceland 6, 249 6, 249 622 5, 627 
PMMUES 5 cccnctsancdaennadea 13, 400 6, 200 5, 146 1, 054 Indonesia 180, 886 143, 886 8, 107 135, 779 
DOT. <:... wccenissancinainctcaeenaenaenen 128, 396 21, 596 3, 684 17, 732 Re Le leocastasd 87, 846 34, 846 10, 609 24, 237 
Lo eR 21,813 18, 640 7, 395 ET OE, oie heeds oo aicadoskencmes 889 889 GP Famaacs = 
Venezuela 18, 445 18, 445 12, 445 6, 000 Ireland 128, 200 eo Ee 128, 200 
RI OOTIOOR TIO «oo inscatasivectestecinhaetierk 144, 135 137, 002 125, 541 11, 461 Oca cake Rca sine tata 134, 998 134, 317 12, 102 122, 715 
SS | se a sees NI eh in as RL rood xn ct bemanndind 454, 854 454, 854 165, 049 289, 806 
Riieretee gi 40, 934 eT 555-50 21, 934 I Nec sccanidebard 500, 206 460, 507 375, 490 85, 017 
WAS. |. 3. acc caaeeeiel Semee ae 30, 107 30, 107 18, 908 Cw) ee ae eer 27, 428 24, 928 3, 978 20, 950 
ae ae 17, 048 17, 048 TUNE Weicrctnde ase cena a ae ee cae il il ee 
—=——— | | Lebanon al a ial a i. 550 % 550 i, 550 a 
Belgium-Luxembourg......-....-- 239, 528 239, 523 85, 254 Re ek ckchnenaweane 29, 773 26, 621 ‘ 4, 516 22, 105 
sec a re en | ee cee ne cee, 1 TEND Ss wenncnnceaneonne 472, 169 472, 169 63, 008 309, 161 
enact eeeeeeeeneneas go RR ot I a |) Re RRRRCRERRRRNORE INES: 140,830 | 140, 731 38,345 | "102, 485 
Rilsian Gamenc cee 1 550 1550 | 1.322. "90 || Philippines. -....-- ieee camel 141, 887 130, 525 52, 230 78, 295 
BAD CONZO.-------e-eneneo} I 1 900 | » 00 a, ae i 81, 268 81, 268 13, 145 68, 123 
driticl ‘or ret >, 4 7 79 9ne or ORS ee ee — 
British Commonwealth. ........-- __ 6,076, 093 acct 973, 756 __ 825, 44 __5, 148, 262 Portugal and possessions........-- 59, 536 52, 059 1, 990 50, 069 
United Kingdom.............- 5, 216, 757 5, 216, 757 624, 186 4, 592, 571 — nieces aes 
Australis. .. ...cctcanwensmaca 22, 492 22, 492 2, 969 19, 523 OI i sicin icieicniawnsiiieel 59, 465 51, 994, 1, 957 5Q, 037 
British Fast Africa..........2- 2, 394 2, 324 82 2, 242 NN ache shat inninsettbindiacsinicaceticaes 65 65 33 32 
British Quiena..-. 602) 2 128 Ses Be 128 = Sa — = 
British Honduras.....-......- 482 482 482 |_......-..-- || Saudi Arabia 317826 31, 826 8, 900 22, 926 
UMISON st iwsncnccacgreieny ohne 199, 759 195, 904 181, 332 14, 57 I 102, 261 91, 268 25, 983 65, 285 
Federation of Rhodesia__.....- 60, 713 33, 335 1, 789 SR ahs andlasilale 28, 311 28, 311 7, 911 20, 400 
India detoaea 365, 767 365, 767 4, 607 ey Ae oe oe cn enwadssansvanam 7, 255 7, 255 8, 689 1, 566 
fo RR OE RE 20, 930 20, 930 5, 265 SE ea ak nn cece 134, 597 128, 100 34, 543 93, 557 
New Zealand <0 sonsudoeaheed 20, 333 4, 333 1, 092 Oy Ue Be Oe esas an ccsnccen 222, 493 222, 493 | --.--------- 222, 493 
Nigeria din pg cea neal 799 754 6 PE a nt centhaacieane 55, 900 55, 900 1, 889 &4, OLL 
Pakistan aisha 15, 136 15, 136 136 15, 000 || International organizations: 
Union of South Africa......2-- 150, 404 95, 414 3, 549 91, 865 European Coal and Steel 
' we a =———= Community................- 100, 000 59, 100 |.......----- 59, 100 
TAN..<.scininssumcnionaiadiaeda 5, 043 | 5, 043 2,312 | 2,7: United Nations_........-.---- 65, 000 65, 000 5, 000 60, 000 
Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that timely because this body will soon have foreign aid. 
the statistical information above is for consideration another request for 











A3904 
Red China’s Overture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I wish to include 

the following thought-provoking edito- 

rial from the Christian Science Monitor, 

Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 1, 1955: 
RED CHINA’S OPENING GESTURE 


Four United States airmen long held pris- 
oner by the Chinese Communists now are 
free. This is all Americans really know as 
yet regarding the general intentions of the 
government in Peking. 

President Eisenhower says the message an- 
nouncing the release implies a disposition to 
relieve world tensions, but observes that the 
situation needs to be watched carefully. His 
attitude of cautious receptiveness may well 
be widely adopted. 

The four are fighter pilots who allegedly 
flew over Manchurian territory during the 
Korean war. There still is the question of 
the 11-man bomber crew charged with hav- 
ing flown espionage agents into China. And 
of 41 civilians, 27 of them in prison, who 
have been refused permission to leave that 
country. 

Americans will not be happy over the mat- 
ter until those other prisoners or detainees 
also are freed, plus possibly other prisoners 
of war not yet accounted for. But there is 
reason to give credit, as American Chief Dele- 
gate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., has done, to 
the United Nations and its Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjéld, for obtaining re- 
lease of the four and hope for the 11. 

It is possible to speculate, of course, 
whether a more militant course by the 
United States would have resulted in an 
earlier release of such prisoners—or in a 
longer impasse. To have imposed a block- 
ade, as Senator KNOWLAND proposed, would 
certainly have made Red China more de- 
pendent on economic aid from Soviet Russia 
and probably stiffened the temper of the 
Communist officials. It would, moreover, 
have added a danger of war and the im- 
prisonment of many more men. 

On the other hand, it is possible that had 
Washington been willing to let relatives of 
the 15 fliers visit them when Chou En-lai 
first extended the invitation their repatria- 
tion would have been hastened. 

At any rate, the situation now seems to be 
easing. And it is the present situation with 
which the world is concerned. The Chinese 
Communists evidently have reasons, prob- 
ably both internal and external, to wish a 
breathing spell. They have a hard task in 
rehabilitating a war-exhausted country and 
improving its standard of living. They are 
under pressure probably from their Soviet 
allies and certainly from their neighbors to 

e less belligerent. 

This may lead eventually to negotiations 
of some kind over the hostilties between Red 
China and Nationalist China in the Strait 
of Formosa—which seem lately to have sub- 
sided into an informal cease-fire. 


The release of the four American airmen is 
unmistakably an overture (as, for that mat- 
ter, was Washington's earlier removal of re- 
strictions on the return of stranded Chinese 
students in the United States). It should 
be accepted as such and acted upon with 
caution. The United States has ample rea- 
son for doubts as to the sincerity of Com- 
munist offers to negotiate. But an action 
such as the release of the four fliers we must 
accept as a token of interest in pacification 
until proved otherwise. 
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A Tribute to Our Heroic Dead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the East 
Side News, a local newspaper which is 
published in my district, the 19th Con- 
gressional District of New York. The 
editorial is entitled “A Tribute to Our 
Heroic Dead” and was written in com- 
memoration of the annual observance of 
Memorial Day: 

A TriputTe To Our Heroic Deap 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
Monday is Memorial Day. 
It is a day of sacred memories. 
It is a day of contemplation and meditation. 





Memorial Day is a day when we bow with 
reverence at the shrines of our dead. 

To the aged the day brings a picture of the 
past. 

To the young it brings a challenge of the 
future. 

To all it is a day of reverence. 


The flag will be at half-mast. 

The loom will be hushed. 

The wheels of industry will stand still. 

The Nation will decorate the graves of its 
heroic dead. 

They beam upon us from the heavens above, 
and, like celestial luminaries, shine 
forever on our pathway. 

Let us crown in our hearts those heroes of 
ours, and cover them with beautiful 
flowers. 


We will cast poppies into the sea in loving 
memory of our sajlors wio sleep in 
the depths of the deep. 

We will decorate the graves of our unknown 
soldiers. 

We will remember our sainted souls who lie 
buried here and in foreign soil. 

To them we bring our homage, the best we 
have to give. 


Who they were, few know, 

What they were, all know. 

But in whatever land their graves, marked 
or unmarked, 

They are ours still. 


They have all won a hero’s niche in God’s 
heavenly temple of fame. 

Their deeds unite to light up the fire on the 
shrines of human glory which will 
ever spread its illumination through- 
out humanity’s story. 

We feel the compulsion of their presence. 

We realize the signfiicance of Memorial Day. 


It is a day which Lincoln meant when he 
said at the graves of the heroes at 
Gettysburg: 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced.” 


It is a day which Woodrow Wilson meant 
when he said at the graves of the heroes at 
Arlington: 

“I envy these men whose memory we honor 
today, because their’s is the great work of 
liberty accomplished, and we are in the 
midst of a work unfinished.” 


If ever America needed the wholehearted love 
of her citizens, it is today. 

If ever America needed to prepare against 
danger which threatens her, it is today. 

It is a danger all the more insidious because 
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traitors don the cap of freedom ang 
themselves in the garb of the Guardi 
Liberty. 


Too much blood has gone into the soi) for 
us to let it be barren. 

Too much pain has fertilized the earth 
Out of our heroes’ suffering, : 
Out of their sorrow must come the birth of 
a new freedom for the children of men every. 
where. 


clothe 
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If we are true to ourselves, 

If we are true to our traditions, 

We cannot but fulfill our rightful destiny 
The eyes of the world are focused on America, 
In it rests the hope of mankind. 

On it rests the fate of civilization. 


The laws and rights shal] equal entwine. 
And hearts and hands in peace combine 
To make ali earth, one temple of the free 
Where men shall dwell in chainless majesty. 


To the fallen heroes we say— 

The morning sun will gild with light, 
The stars will keep holy watch at night, 
The winter will spread soft palls of snow, 
The summer flowers about you will grow, 
The birds will sing their sweet springtime 
call, 

God's love and mercy guard you all. 





Address of Hon. Joe L. Evins, of Ten. 
nessee, Before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include a very able and scholar- 
ly address made by our colleague, Joz 
L. Evrns, of Tennessee. This address 
was delivered before the 42d annual con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress held May 31, 1955, in 
Washington, D. C., and was roundly ap- 
plauded by a very large attendance on 
this occasion. It is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, members of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I am deeply honored by the invitation to 
join with the great Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, in annual session here in Washington, 
and to talk with you on the subject most 
dear to the hearts of all of you—-and, I may 
add, most dear also to the hearts of those in 
Congress and elsewhere who hold high the 
principles and interests of water resources 
development in our country. 

You have been in this continuing battle 
to conserve and develop our water resources 
for more than half a century. The members 
of your organization have, over the long 
years, striven hard and faithfully to bring 
about the proper use of water resources 0 
our great Nation—this in a manner which 
would bring about the greatest benefit for 
the greatest number of people and the great- 
est benefit for our Nation’s progress. 

While you have met with great success in 
your efforts, you still recognize, as many 
of us in the Congress recognize, that there 
is still much to be done and much yet ” 
be accomplished. 


You are engaged in a battle against th 


elements, so to speak, which seeming!y will 


have no end. But the marks and —— 


f the 


of progress stand out as beacons of nat 
enlightenment. Nowhere on the face ° 
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xist any programs which demonstrate 
such progressive and enlightened attitudes 
regarding natural resources as exist in 
america—and nowhere can be found pro- 

ams which cam measure up to or equal 
our national programs for navigation, flood 
control, reclamation, power production, soil 
conservation, and related activities in the 
public interest. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is one of the most striking examples which 
we have of the effectiveness of citizens 
united in the public interest. Your coopera- 
tion is strong—it is worthwhile—your work 
js a source of great good for our national 
resources programs. 

As a member of the Public Works Sub- 
committee on the House Appropriations 
Committee, I am acquainted with your pro- 
grams. Recently this subcommittee has 
heard testimony in behalf of your organiza- 
tion from your able and distinguished pres- 
ident, Congressman OverRTON Brooks, of 
Louisiana, and from my other colleagues, 
Congressman Srp Simpson, of Illinois, and 
Congressman FRANK SMITH, of Mississippi, 
and others among your roster of officers and 
directors. All have spoken forcefully in 
your behalf, and their testimony will be of 
great value to the committee. 

The approach which the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress traditionally makes to 
matters concerning projects proposed is a 
sound and businesslike approach. Proposals 
numbering some 73 projects, I understand, 
have been sifted and carefully considered by 
your projects committee and have been re- 
duced to 39—this being the number which 
study shows to be sound and worthy and 
most deserving of early consideration by the 
Congress. 

As one who believes, firmly, in the sound- 
ness of public policy of development of our 
Nation’s water resources, I need not tell you 
that all worthy projects have my support 
and interest. The adequacy of funds to 
cover essential projects is, however, a matter 
which has the overwhelming power to alter 
the outlook of even the most ardent water 
conservationist—and this, I am sure, you 
as experienced gentlemen can appreciate. 

As veteran champions of the cause of 
water resources for navigation, flood con- 
trol, power programs and allied programs for 
the benefit of all the people of our country— 
most of you, I am sure, are familiar with the 
dificulties encountered in the past in the 
matter of securing appropriations because 
of the large number of committees and sub- 
committees of the Congress—dealing sep- 
arately with appropriations for various 
activities in which you are interested. 

Appropriations for civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers have been handled here- 
tofore by the Military Affairs Subcommittee; 
many irrigation and reclamation projects by 
the Interior Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee; other programs by the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee; funds for TVA as a multi- 
purpose program have been considered by 
the Independent Offices Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, and so forth. 

It has been difficult, if not impossible, in 
the past to coordinate the total picture until 
the end of the session of Congress and 
a completion of the entire appropriations 

uests, 

; At the outset of the new Congress—the 
Stth—an entirely new and functional ap- 
proach was made with respect to the over- 
“ public works programs. An effort has 
ssn made to bring the extensive justifica- 

‘ons hearings of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for all of these public works pro- 
oe in line with corresponding activities 
. the respective legislative committees on 

ublic Works of the House and Senate. 

The reorganization of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House in the present 
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‘stess has effected significant functional 


earth e 
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changes in the consideration of budget re- 
quests for water resource, power and atomic 
energy projects. 

The effect of this reorganization will, no 
doubt, be far-reaching and will serve to ef- 
fectuate not only savings and economies in 
these programs but bring about improve- 
ment and also efficiency in their administra- 
tion. 

The committee, under the leadership of 
the distinguished and able chairman of the 
committee, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, established a separate subcommittee 
on Public Works. This new subcommittee 
was giyen authority to consider budget re- 
quests and activities on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, the programs of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the reclamation, power 
and water services of the Department of the 
Interior—including the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Southeastern Power Administration, and 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

For consideration of estimates, the com- 
mittee has divided its work for these agen- 
cies into the major drainage areas of the 
country. For example, consideration is now 
given to the activities of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Corps of Engineers, and other 
agencies in a given drainage basin. This has 
been accomplished through four hearing 
panels of the subcommittee: One to consider 
the eastern section of the country, with Rep- 
resentative MARSHALL, of Minnesota, as chair- 
man; one to include the central section, with 
Representative Rmey, of South Carolina, as 
chairman; and the third for the western sec- 
tion, with myself as chairman. A fourth 
panel was established to hear testimony on 
the estimates of the TVA and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, with Representative 
Rapavut, of Michigan, as chairman. 

The purpose of this reorganization, as I 
have endeavored to indicate, was to provide 
for consideration of the various water re- 
sources and power programs on a functional 
basis and to allow, for the first, a considera- 
tion of these programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the same group of Congressmen, 
the members of a single unit, the Public 
Works Subcommittee. 

You will undoubtedly be interested in how 
this new approach to a very complex problem 
has worked out. 

I can certainly speak to you on behalf of 
the panel for the western section of the com- 
mittee, of which I am privileged to serve as 
chairman. I think I can say that the expe- 
rience of our subcommittee has been dupli- 
cated by members of the other panels. 

During actual hearings justifications were 
presented to the committee in support of the 
budget estimates. These were arranged by 
drainage basins, so that we had before us for 
our study prior to actual hearings all of the 
activities and programs of these agencies for 
a given drainage area. Members of all agen- 
cies concerned appeared before the panel at 
the same time. 

And as a further effort to functionalize the 
hearings, one of the agencies concerned—as 
prearranged and predetermined by the agen- 
cies themselves—presented a detailed general 
statement of all of the activities of the par- 
ticular basin. This was a coordinated state- 
ment presented in one instance by, perhaps, 
the Bureau of Reclamation—this on behalf 
of itself and the Corps of Engineers. In 
another instance, the Corps of Engineers pre- 
sented a statement on behalf of itself, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

The result of this effort to coordinate and 
simplify procedure was that before the actual 
justification of the individual budget items 
began, the committee had before it a clear, 
concise picture of the entire water resources 
and power problems of the area under study. 

Following this overall explanation, the 
committee examined in detail, next, the esti- 
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mates of each of the individual agencies in- 
volved. At all times, members of all agen- 
cies concerned remained in the hearing 
room for questioning—this was of particu- 
lar value as questions arose from time to 
time in the minds of members of the com- 
mittee as to coordination of programs, or as 
to duplication of efforts and the efficiency 
of methods employed in estimating costs, 
and so forth. Thus, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for full discussion of details with 
principal witnesses of all operating agencies, 

The end result has been that the com- 
mittee had a balanced, more complete un- 
derstanding of the various projects and the 
interrelationship of these projects. 

This method so recently employed, to my 
mind, has proved of great value and assist- 
ance in getting to the core of the problems 
confronted in the proper assessment of the 
budget estimates, requests and, finally, the 
appropriation approved. 

There is another aspect of our hearings 
which is often overlooked, and I should like 
to mention this briefly. 

It is our privilege each year to hear hun- 
dreds of local witnesses, Members of Con- 
gress, and citizens on projects or problems 
in their particular areas. This year our 
panel—the western section of the Public 
Works Subcommittee—heard more than 200 
witnesses from the local areas concerned 
and more than 50 Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The results of this method of examina- 
tion of witnesses through executive hearing 
has resulted in expedition of work, coordina- 
tion of effort, and a more clear and concise 
and complete picture of the problems from 
every available point of view. 

In the Columbia River Basin in the Pacific 
Northwest, for example, the committee had 
under consideration requests for funds for 
water resources and power projects estimated 
to cost in excess of $2 billion. For the fiscal 
year 1956 the President requested $163 mil- 
lion in additional funds for further engi- 
neering and construction. 

In past years testimony—as far as con- 
tinuity is concerned—stopped with the Corps 
of Engineers. A different group of Congress- 
men heard and acted upon the requests of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration agencies which 
used and distributed the water and power 
from these projects constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

This year, however, under the functional 
plan, the committee heard witnesses of the 
Bureau of Reclamation describe to us not 
only their great Columbia River develop- 
ments but also justify how they were using 
and were going to use water from the McNary 
Dam and Chief Joseph Dam, for example, 
for irrigation purposes. 

This was then followed by testimony from 
the Bonneville Power Administration—the 
agency which actually distributes the power 
from these projects. 

Later, we were able to hear from Congress- 
men, Senators, and local representatives 
from this area—including also representa- 
tives from public and private utilities—as to 
the needs and plans for use of water and 
power resources in this area. 

The result has been that there is available 
to Members of Congress and to the citizens 
of this country a concise, full picture of what 
is going forward in the Columbia River 
Basin. 

The same is true with respect to the great 
Central Valley Basin of California where, 
for years, conflicts have raged between cer- 
tain Federal agencies. It is true also in the 
Colorado River Basin, in the Rio Grande and 
Gulf Basin, where the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation are working 
together on the same rivers. 

I do not mean to imply that this newly 
adopted approach to consideration of the 
programs of these agencies is a panacea for 
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all the ills which exist in our national water- 
resources programs. Such is not the case. 

Nor would I wish to leave you with the 
impression that merely by the reorganization 
we have eliminated all of the duplication and 
conflicts which exist among the agencies 
working in the field of water resources. 

We have not achieved this, but we most 
certainly have made great strides toward 
eliminating duplication, and the committee, 
through its able chairman, has provided a 
vehicle which, if properly used in the future, 
shculd do away with many of the evils which 
are prevalent and of which you are aware. 

But we may say this, pridefully perhaps 
but also as a fact of accomplishment—the 
public works bill to be reported by the House 
Appropriations Committee this year presents 
for the first time an overall picture of our 
water-resources program of the Nation. 

I cannot tell you, at this time, the over- 
all total of projects to be approved by the 
fiscal year of 1956. The committee will work 
up the bill about the first week in June. 

I can tell you, however, that for the next 
year and the years ahead—based on approved 
studies for advanced engineering planning— 
that our Nation is to move forward and 
proceed at a greater speed on a great many 
internal developments within our country 
than at any time during this administration. 

The water resources of our country are 
among our most precious and valued pos- 
sessions. Our ability to turn the God-given 
water of this land to its proper and natural 
use for travel, power, and support has con- 
tributed beyond measure to the growth and 
greatness of our country. 

If we are to attain greater heights—for 
which we all strive—even further steps of 
development of water resources must be 
taken. 

I am confident that working together we 
will be able to promote policies and pro- 
grams for the benefit of all the people and 
our common countrr and not just for the 
behefit of selfish and special interests. In 
s0 doing, we will be serving our future best 
interest and conserving our great American 
heritage. 





Fred Digby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I hope I 
will be granted the indulgence of per- 
sonal references on a short walk down 
memory’s lane. 

The older we grow the more we de- 
sire the luxury of reminiscing. It is be- 
cause we all have this same human fail- 
ing that I ask this indulgence for these 
few minutes. The things which I want 
to say are indeed personal to me but 
the lesson to be learned is applicable to 
all of us. That is why I ask this in- 
dulgence. There is not one among us 
who will not see in this recitation just 
a little bit of our individual selves. 

It was many years ago that I served 
as an altar boy at St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church in New Orleans. During all my 
service I served at only one wedding. It 
was the wedding of a young sports writer 
named Fred Digby. 

The years came and went and Fred 
Digby became the sports editor for the 
New Orleans Item. And a good sports 
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editor he was. In the meantime, fate 
took me by the hand and led me up the 
stairway of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune to the sports desk where I re- 
mained for several years before trans- 
ferring to the New Orleans States in 
the capacity of assistant sports editor. 

The sports editor, Harry Martinez, 
married shortly after my arrival and de- 
parted on his honeymoon, leaving me in 
charge. The rice had not been swept 
off the floor before I was entangled in a 
hot controversy with the sports editor 
of the opposition, Fred Digby. I thought 
I was doing all right in the tangle until I 
got too flip and attempted to display my 
superior education over my opponent, 
which resulted in complete exposition of 
my inferior knowledge. I got spanked, 
and good. 

But Fred Digby and niyself have al- 
Ways remained friends. 

I wandered away from the sports 
pages and Fred Digby became a sports 
editor of national repute. 

He fathered the now famous Sugar 
Bowl and today is the general manager 
of the New Orleans Midwinter Sports 
Organization which sponsors this great 
carnival of sports in New Orleans. 
Without Fred Digby there would have 
been no Sugar Bowl. 

The other day Fred Digby, of all 
things, was asked to make the com- 
mencement day address at Dominican 
College, one of the finest Catholic col- 
leges in the Deep South. 

It was a new role indeed for a sports 
writer, much less Fred Digby. 

The address which he made was so 
chuck full of humanity and good com- 
mon down-to-earth, heart-to-heart stuff 
that I decided to bring it to your atten- 
tion. Good, solid, homespun talks like 
these are good for all of us because in 
them we can all gain benefit. 

But back to the reason why I asked 
this indulgence and to demonstrate how 
these simple, straightforward talks leave 
their imprint on all of us. 

Now, I want to say something else 
about another newspaperman, a con- 
temporary of mine—Herman Deutsch, 
of the New Orleans Item. 

When I escaped from the sports field 
and walked into the political arena as 
political editor of the New Orleans States, 
one of the toughest and most resource- 
ful political reporters working against 
me was Hermann Deutsch. We clashed 
frequently and pulled out all stops in try- 
ing to outmaneuver the other on a story 
or news beat. 

Hermann Deutsch today is the associ- 
ate editor of the New Orleans and writes 
an independent column with emphasis 
on the adjective “independent.” His 
paper supported Adlai Stevenson for the 
presidency while Hermann Deutsch sup- 
ported Dwight Eisenhower in his column. 
That’s an example of independence. 

Hermann Deutsch and Fred Digby 
worked side by side on the same paper 
for many years. 

All of which brings me to the point 
which I am attempting to make. 

I read Fred Digby’s homespun address 
to the graduates of Dominican College 
and thought so much of it that I decided 
to bring it to your attention without all 
this expansive comment. 
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Before I had an opportunity to do 50 
however, I received a copy of the New 
Orleans Item and as usual turned to 
Hermann Deutsch's column. Imagine 
my surprise to find his subject—Freq 
Digby’s address to the graduates of Do. 
minican College. 

When something affects two indiyiq. 
uals, one independent of the other I do 
believe it worthy of cognizance. 

Of course all of this is not world shak. 
ing but little things are ofttimes really 
more important than the big things. 

Thus I have decided to bring to your 
attention Hermann Deutsch’s reaction to 
Fred Digby’s address as well as my own, 

First is Hermann Deutsch’s column 
and next, Fred Digby’s address to the 
graduating class of Dominican College 
in New Orleans. 

I again emphasize the realization that 
this is all personal and provincial but is 
not human nature, after all, terrifically 
personal and provincial. Sophistication 
is mostly a veneer in most of us. 

[From the New Orleans Item] 
TIMELESS TRUTH 
(By Hermann Deutsch) 


When you’ve known someone for nearly 40 
years, and for most of that stretch of time 
worked side by side with him, you'd think 
there were no more surprises. You are so 
familiar with his reactions to beer, cravats, 
dogs, food, books, music, company, amuse- 
ments, and what have you that under any 
conceivable set of circumstances you know 
what’s coming. 

But that doesn't apply to Sugar Bow] GM 
Fred Digby, the toughest man I ever met— 
and the gentlest. He was a young sports 
writer when we first made contact before 
World War I. In the years that followed 
he was also, occasionally, a part-time prize- 
fight manager. 

Another prize-ring figure, a promoter, who 
outweighed Fred by at least 30 pounds, de- 
cided one night to push him around. The 
police finally imposed a cease-fire, and the 
case was ultimately settled in second re- 
corder’s court in the old building on Elysian 
Fields Avenue. 

From that court I accompanied Fred to 
his home, where he was greeted rapturously 
by his daughter Doris, then 2 years old; 
she couldn’t wait one more instant to show 
daddy her new ballet slippers. 

I think I referred some time ago to the 
classic column Fred wrote for his sports page 
in the Item on the day when little Freddie 
(now Father Digby, head of the Catholic 
charities organization) was ordained to the 
priesthood. 

In a word, where Fred Digby is concerned, 
I felt reasonably sure that I had seen all 
the contrasts, and was immune to surprise. 
But I got a new answer on that one when! 
read what this former sports writer, fight 
manager, and present Sugar Bowl executive 
had to say in addressing the honor graduates 
of St. Mary’s Dominican College for girls last 
week. Here’s part of it; I only wish there 
were room to print it all: 

“Some time ago I saw a cartoon in a maga 
zine showing three girls in baggy jeans, 
shirts hanging out, slouched around a record 
player. A worried mother was peering 
through the door. One of the girls is asks 
ing, ‘Say, Mom, did you have any fun 
the gay nineties?’ 

“It occurred to me then that possibly the 
gay nineties might still have something ” 
say to our times. 

“Maybe long skirts, tight-fitting trousers, 
high collars, and chaperones have gone out 
of date, but there remain ideals and valuts 
that are as valid today as they were 4 thou 
sand years ago. 
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“integrity is as vital today as it was In 
the gay nineties. Or in the first century, for 
that matter. Whenever a thing has genuine 

ality, it never goes out of date. 

Wpach and Beethoven will be played and 
enjoyed long after the current hit about 
Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier, 
nas been forgotten. 

“Shakespeare and Milton will be read long 
after current pest sellers have gone out of 
print. In fact, the all-time No. 1 book on 
the best-seller list is the Holy Bible—the 
greatest story ever told. 

“Moses was by no means an old fogey. 
On the contrary, he had the wit to see that 
ancient moral laws cannot be ignored with 
jmpunity. 

“Honor thy father and mother’; ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’; “Thou shalt not steal’—put 
these down in any era, and they are relevant. 

“when it comes to spiritual values, ‘what 
was good for our grandmothers and grand- 
fathers should be good enough for us.’ 

“None of us wants to go back to the horse 
and buggy. We prefer our automobile. No 
one would exchange his television set for a 
magic lantern. 

“But we should all be grateful to our 
erandparents for their love of truth. 

“We should be grateful, too, for their faith 
in God—a faith that carried them through 
different days. 

“We can use that love of truth. We need 
that faith perhaps more than they did in 
the long ago.” 
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Text or ADDRESS By FRED DiGBy TO HONOR 
GRADUATES OF ST. Mary’s DOMINICAN COL- 
LEGE, NEW ORLEANS, La., May 23, 1955 


Reverend fathers, reverend sisters, distin- 
guished guests, honorees, parents, and 
friends, Sister Mary Louise’s gracious invita- 
tion to be your speaker was quite a compli- 
ment. I appreciate it very much. I tried to 
tell her that she should invite Father Digby 
to speak to you but she said she wanted a 
layman and me. You know how persuasive 
she can be. So as George Gobel would say: 
"Herel am. And there you are.” 

Ionly hope I won’t disappoint Sister Mary 
Louise and you. 

I know my limitations as a speaker. I am 
like the Indian chief who, when asked what 
he did for a living, replied: ‘“‘Me preacher.” 
And when his friend said: “You can’t make 
much money being a preacher,” the chief 
sald: “Me make ten dollar.” The friend then 
sald: “Ten dollars. That’s mighty poor pay 
fora preacher.” The chief nodded in agree- 
ment and said: “Me mighty poor preacher.” 

Since I have never addressed such a 
learned group of scholars, and young ladies 
at that, I hardly know where to begin. 

None of the friends to whom I turned for 
suggestions were of much help. 

I did learn one thing—everyone I spoke 
with had a new awareness of the important 
part women are playing in the world today. 

One said: “Women are smarter—much 
smarter today than ever before.” 

To illustrate his point he told me about 
his litle girl. It seems she was giving her 
mother a rather bad time. 

‘. “How do you ever expect to get into 
“eaven,” asked the mother. The little girl 
replied : “I'll go up to the door, run in, and 
cul, and slam the door. Then I'll go in and 
out and slam the door, in and out and slam 
the door, until St. Peter says: “Quit slam- 
rie the door. Come in or stay out. Then 
> im.” 

ae eatin ago I saw a cartoon in a maga- 
an showing three girls in baggy jeans, 
a S aneing out, slouched around a rec- 
for ‘yer, with records scattered about the 
"gh A worried mother was peering through 
© door, obviously displeased with what 


ne Saw, 
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One of the girls ts asking: “Say, mom, did 
you have any fun in the gay nineties?” 

It occurred to me then that possibly the 
gay nineties might still have something to 
say to our times. 

Maybe long skirts, tight-fitting trousers, 
high collars, and chaperons have gone out of 
date but there remain ideals and values that 
are as valid today as they were a thousand 
years ago. 

There are some things that never are passé. 

There is integrity, a quality of honest 
and moral wholesomeness that makes a 
woman or a man thoroughly dependable. 

Integrity is as vital today as it was in the 
gay 90’s. Or in the first century for that 
matter. 

Sometimes our young people today have a 
habit of lumping all of the past, its values 
and ideals, along with high-button shoes and 
marking it down as out of date. 

But these ideals and values have quality 
and are more valid than some modern no- 
tions. 

Whenever a thing has genuine quality it 
never goes out of date. 

Bach and Beethoven will be played and 
enjoyed long after the current hit about 
Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier, 
has been forgotten. 

Bach and Beethoven have an abiding 
quality. 

Shakespeare and Milton will be read as 
classics long after current best sellers have 
gone out of print. In fact, the all-time No. 
1 book on the best-seller list is the Holy 
Bible. The greatest story ever told. 

The priceless ingredient called quality 
makes the difference. 

Moses was by no means an old fogey. On 
the contrary he had the wit to see that an- 
cient moral laws cannot be ignored with 
impunity. 

“Honor thy father and mother,” “thou 
shalt not kill,” “thou shalt not steal”—put 
these down in any era and they are relevant. 

When it comes to spiritual values “what 
was good for our grandmothers and grand- 
fathers should be good enough for us.” 

None of us want to go back to the horse 
and buggy. We prefer our automobile. 

We do not want to use oil lamps when we 
have electricity. 

No one would exchange a Frigidaire for an 
old icebox. 

Nor his television set for a magic lantern. 

But we should all be grateful to our grand- 
parents for their love of truth. 

We should be grateful, too, for their faith 
in God; a faith that carried them through 
difficult days. 

We can use that love of truth. We need 
that faith perhaps more than they did in 
the long ago. 

Recently in a pessimistic mood, unusual 
for him, Bishop Fulton Sheen said: “When 
you look at the world’s condition today, you 
sometimes wish Noah had missed the boat.” 

Another famous author said: “With the 
world the way it is, who envies the youth of 
today?” 

Men have viewed with alarm since time 
began. 

Anybody can see, of course that the future 
appears more than a little grim and uncer- 
tain, and the older we get, the more troubled 
we are when we look at the road ahead. 

Yet no matter where you stop along the 
corridors of time, you will see that the future 
was unpromising. 

Even in Noah’s day, it is recorded, the earth 
Was corrupt and the earth was filled with 
violence. 

That sounds almost like the news we read 
in our newspapers every day. 

When we begin to see our times in per- 
spective, it is fairly obvious that our era, 
like every other era, looks toward a grim 
future. 
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But no matter how black the picture might 
seem to you today, something good can come 
out of it we can find enough women of high 
character, spiritual strength, and unfailing 
faith to see us through. 

Note that we say women to see us through. 

Men have tried, and for the most part can 
be said to have failed to make this a better 
world in which to live. They talk of friendly 
neighbors and coexistence while the peoples 
of the world continue to yearn for peace. 

We are not now trying to flatter women 
when we say they must see us through. But 
we do hope we can make you conscious of 
the fact that in this changing world it is your 
responsibility to see that the change is for 
the better. 

You honorees are very fortunate. You 
have something that few of your grand- 
mothers and your mothers enjoyed. 

This is a college education. More im- 
portantly, a Catholic college education. 

You have had the benefit of the teaching 
and the spiritual guidance of Revered Sis- 
ters. You go forth from Dominican College 
well prepared to make your presence known 
and your influence felt in this changing 
world. 

In many lands today women are little more 
than beasts of burden. Indeed, it wasn’t so 
very long ago that in this country women 
moved and lived in a small sphere. 

Woman's place, men said, was in the home. 

Today women have gained prominence, 
even leadership in all of the professions and 
in our national and State governments. 

We must admit there is a lot we don’t know 
about women. 

Any man who claims to know and under- 
stand them is either a psychiatrist or in need 
of one. 

However, there is one thing we do know— 
women are here to stay. 

And men who are wise will learn to appre- 
ciate them more. 

Kathleen Norris once wrote this about 
women: 

“From birth to 18, a girl needs good par- 
ents. 

“From 18 to 35, she needs good looks. 

“From 35 to 55, she needs personality. 

“From 55 on, she needs cash.” 

We have some statistics to show a lot of 
women, young and old, get their hands on a 
lot of money in this changing world. 

Women today own 70 percent of all the 
private wealth in this country. 

They have 55 percent of all savings ac- 
counts. 

They own 50 percent of the stock of all in- 
dustrial corporations. 

They own 50 percent of all real estate. 

They are beneficiaries of 80 percent of all 
life insurance policies. 

In the last presidential election women 
cast 52 percent of all the vote. 

And finally, there are two and one-half 
million more women than men in the United 
States, over the age of 14. 

These figures indicate clearly that women 
hold the balance of power in this country. 

So much for the material side of things. 

Their influence on youth is indisputable. 

As mothers in the homes and teachers in 
the schools, women can exercise the greatest 
influence in molding and shaping the opin- 
ions and actions of our youth. 

But their influence is not now confined to 
the home and classroom. It reaches out into 
every walk of life. 

And here we must make another admis- 
sion: 

Women also exert great influence on men. 


Like the girl who learned her boy friend 
wasn’t a Catholic and asked her mother what 
she could do about it. Her mother said: 
“The next time you go out with Johnny tell 
him all about the Catholic religion. I am 
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sure he will become a convert and you can 
marry him.” 

After her next date with Johnny, the girl 
returned home and went sobbing to her 
mother. “My dear, what happened?” askec 
the mother. “Did you tell Johnny all about 
the Catholic religion?” 

“Yes, I did,” sobbed the girl, “and now he 
wants to become a priest.” 

At this point I might give our honorees, 
who are contemplating marriage, an obser- 
vation on husbands. “There are three kinds 
of husbands. The prize, the sur-prize, and 
the consolation prize.” 

Everyone accepts sports as an important 
part of our educational system. 

St. Mary’s Dominican has been very much 
in step with this procedure, as you all well 
know. 

This fine gymnasium was the first girls’ 
school gym built in New Orleans. 

The recreation and physical education pro- 
gram directed by Catherine Kehoe is one of 
the finest anywhere. 

All New Orleans shares Dominican’s pride 
in Mary Ann Villegas and her accomplish- 
ments on the golf links. And we of the Sugar 
Bowl were happy to have your Janet Kerne 
as the very first Sugar Bowl queen. 

But it wasn’t so many years ago that sports 
for women and girls were frowned on even 
in this country. 

The Olympic games were revived in 1896 
but it wasn’t until 1932—64 years later, that 
women were permitted to compete in the 
track and field events. 

In 1932, at Los Angeles, a Texas girl named 
Mildred Didrikson won the hurdle race and 
the javelin throw. 

The same Miss Didrikson is now known 
all over the world as Babe Zaharias, the 
greatest woman golfer of all time. She 
was also one of the finest basketball players 
we ever saw. Three times All American. 

A year or so ago the world in general 
and sports fans in particular were shocked 
at the news that Babe would have to under- 
go an operation for cancer. Doctors doubted 
she would ever again play golf. 

But women have more courage than men. 

Within 3 months Babe Zaharias was back 
on the links, again winning championship 
tournaments. 

Her courage is an inspiration to all. 

The participation and success of women 
in sports provided new incentive to women 
in all fields of endeavor. 

With all of these honors and positions of 
importance has come greater responsibility 
and greater opportunity to women than ever 
before in history. 

Women can become the greatest force in 
the battle to imsure a peaceful world. A 
lasting peace. 

Not only can they help convert Russia 
by prayer, but they have the power to put 
an end to war, and to any evil in this coun- 
try, including juvenile delinquency. 

Indeed, it appears as if it is up to the 
women of today, and particularly the women 
of the United States of America, to make 
this changing world a better one. 

You graduates of St. Mary’s Dominican 
College should remember that they share 
this challenge—this opportunity—this re- 
sponsibility. 

You are among the elect upon whom the 
Catholic Church relies to set the good ex- 
amples—to show the way. 

You are the ones who must help to give 
this great Nation a new surge of spiritual 
strength—the power to conquer every enemy 
of all that is good. 

May God grant each of you His blessing 
of a holy, happy, and healthy life. 

May Mary, the Mother of God, be ever at 
your side, your helpmate and your guide. 

I thank you for your patience and in- 


dulgence, and this opportunity to be with 
you. 
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Continuing National and Individual Self- 
Sacrifice Is the Price of Honorable 
Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include a Memorial Day 
address I delivered on Monday, May 30, 
at the commemorative exercises held on 
the Worcester (Mass.) Common, spon- 
sored by Willie Grout Camp, SUVCW. 
The address follows: 


It is a high privilege to join with you 
this morning in commemorating the heroic 
war dead of our community and our country. 


As we prayerfully reflect upon the pa- 
triotic deaths of comrades, friends, and 
neighbors who once walked among us, we 
cannot escape a deep sense of humble grati- 
tude. With that feeling of gratitude comes 
the clear realization that even the most 
prosperous of nations can never fully repay 
the debt we owe to those who gave up their 
lives for us. 

There is nothing of materiality that we 
can give them now, but it is within our 
power to make sure that widows and chil- 
dren do not suffer economic hardship be- 
cause a valiant father or son is a forgotten 
military hero. 

We must also never forget the material 
obligations we have to assist those veterans 
who escaped the finality of death but will 
carry the disabling scars of military service 
throuhout their lives. To afford them just 
compensation for their disabilities, to pro- 
vide rehabilitation facilities, hospitalization 
treatment, and opportunity to pursue their 
interrupted education is not charity, but 
merely carrying out the national promises 
that were made. While we are spending 
billions of dollars for the practical purpose 
of gaining dubious foreign friendships, it 
wisely behooves us to beware of the danger 
of fostering disillusionment and despair 
among veterans and their families, who are 
the greatest national asset we have against 
attempted Communist subversion from 
within, or open military attack. If we ever 
foolishly neglect our obligations to these 
veterans it will be the beginning of a dark 
era in American history, 


To those who sacrificed their lives in the 
service of this country, we have, indeed, 
much more than any mere material obliga- 
tion. They left their land and homes to 
endure terrible hardships, suffering, and 
death to retain for us the godly dignity of 
individual life and the Christian principles 
of personal liberty and impartial justice for 
all. 

Today, these principles are being threat- 
ened with extinction here and in the free 
world by atheistic communism. A study of 
the plan and program persistently pursued 
by the Kremlin leaders since the end of 
World War II clearly warrants the assump- 
tion that their eventual objective is to re- 
duce America and the rest of the Christian 
world to barbaric slavery. While there have 
been recent superficial signs of an apparent- 
ly changing attitude, we would be tragically 
unwise to embrace any fanciful hopes of 
complete conversion in the light of their 
past conduct. Let us pray God for their sin- 
cerity, but let us remember their frightful 
record of devilish duplicity and deceit and 
remain prepared. 
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These, then, are the two high duties w, 
have in remembrance of our war dead—t, 
perseveringly seek the honorable peace = 
which they fought and to be perseveringly 
prepared to successfully resist any forceryl 
attempt to take away the personal liberties 
for which they died. Such persistent prepa. 
ration against the insidious enemy we 
may well mean long continuing pur 
upon private ambitions and personal pur. 
suits. The victorious road ahead for Us is 
paved with the demands of Christian un. 
selfishness and patriotic sacrifice, but there 
is no other way. The road our comrades 
were asked to take led them to their deaths 

This would be an empty ceremony if we did 
not recognize the challenge and consciously 
rededicate every remaining day of our own 
lives to the honorable preservation of the 
god-given liberties our dead comrades re. 
tained for us. That is all the personal tribyte 
they would want, and we can do no less 
without betraying their trust. Let us, there. 
fore, pray God for the moral strength ang 
character, as individuals and as a nation 
to keep faith with these honored dead, and 
let us pray God’s mercy that their souls may 
forever rest in peace, 
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Apathy and Lack of Leadership Defeat 
Military Reserve Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 
below an editorial appearing in the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., on Sun- 
day, May 22, 1955, entitled “Apathy and 
Lack of Leadership Defeat Military Re- 
serve Bill.” I commend this editorial 
to the attention of all Members of the 
Congress. The editorial is as follows: 

APATHY AND Lack or LEADERSHIP DerzEsT 
MILITARY RESERVE BILL 


The plight of the national military reserve 
plan—battered almost to death, and with 
action on it indefinitely postponed by the 
House—reflects no credit either on the White 
House or Congress. 

The former watered down its original plan 
even before submitting it to Congress, then 
failed to give it the vigorous support man- 
datory for a program the President earlier 
described as urgent. The House, unpushed 
and unimpressed, reacted predictably tf ir 
responsibly. It talked the plan almost 
death, loaded it with one incredibly crippling 
amendment that invaded the foreign policy 
field, and then threw up its hands in despair 
over a racial-segregation quarrel. 

Meantime, if we are to believe the White 
House, the danger from abroad has not di- 
minished. Preparedness to defend ourselves 
remains the most urgent issue of the day. 
An integral part of the administration's pre 
paredness program, given as the basic just 
fication for successive reductions in our regu 
lar military manpower, was to be the quad- 
rupling of our Reserve forces by 1960 with 
a@ revamping designed to yield 4 younger, 
better-trained establishment. 

The watered-down program proposed »7 
the administration was poor enough, though 
it promised improvement, It shied away 


from any compulsory-service principle - 
advocated by President Eisenhower and 
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fense Secretary Wilson. The latter admitted 
it would be “better” to retain draft author-~ 
ity to set up the Reserve program, but weak- 
ly sighed that “it doesn’t ruin the bill if 
you go the other way.” 

Congress went the other way in a hurry. 
Among the amendments tacked on by the 
House was the incredible one specifying that 
no troop personnel be assigned for service 
ina country that—by treaty with the United 
states, mind you—subjected it to the proc- 
esses of local criminal law. This provision 
not only would upset delicate agreements 
painstakingly reached with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
would make it almost impossible to deploy 
troops abroad in an emergency, with the 
Regulars in an integrated unit free to go but 
the Reserves Or guardsmen alongside them 
pound only to home defense. 

Another amendment, tentatively adopted 
by the House but deemed so likely to defeat 
the final bill that Representative Vinson 
saved it temporarily by putting the whole 
thing on the House shelf, prescribed that no 
personnel be assigned to military units prac- 
ticing racial segregation. This would simply 
further establish Federal practice in the 
Regular Military Establishment, but its po- 
tential impact on National Guard and some 
Reserve units in the South was what led to 
the maneuver Of postponement. 

There the matter rests, with House strate- 
gists planning to revive it within perhaps 
3 weeks. Whenever they do, they would 
do well to write a better bill—one that would 
require all fit young men to undergo a defi- 
nite period of training followed by a definite 
period of compulsory participation in the 
Ready Reserves. That is the only adequate, 
relatively inexpensive, democratic and fair 
way to do a Job urgent to the national safe- 
ty—and we believe the American people 
would support it if only the administration 
and Congress have the courage to spell it out. 

If that courage is lacking, the administra- 
tion and Congress had better quit saving 
money on the regular Defense Establishment 
with the paper-promise of a strong Reserve 
tocome. It isn’t in being today, and it won’t 


be by 1960 at the rate Washington dawdles 
how, 





The United States Army Field Band Is 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a copy of a letter from a 
Constituent who has great praise for the 
United States Army field band stationed 
at Fort Meade, Md., under the direction 
of Maj. Chester Whiting and Capt. Rob- 
ert Bierly, The letter follows: 

KENOsHA, WIS. 

Deak Mr. SMITH: It is not often that I 
take the time to write to our Representatives, 
but a recent event in our city of Kenosha, 
Wis. impressed me so greatly that I want 
you to know about it. 

Shop United States Army field band from 
Che, Meade, Md., under the direction of Maj. 
poster Whiting and with Capt. Robert 
erly assisting, played an afternoon and 
‘vening concert here in Kenosha. It is diffi- 
cult to put into words the marvelous im- 
Pression they made on the citizens here. .I 
“M sure the people of Kenosha have never 
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heard such an outstanding musical organi- 
zation before. The United States Army field 
band is without doubt one of the finest 
bands, if not the finest band, not only in 
our country, but in the entire world. 

Not only are Major Whiting and Captain 
Bierly musicians and conductors of the very 
finest type, but they are also gentlemen of 
the L.ghest type and masters of the impor- 
tant element of public relations. 

One of the things that impressed me most 
was the wonderful esprit de corps which the 
enlisted men in the band had. Each was a 
perfect gentleman and conducted themselves 
in a manner most becoming to the uniform 
they wore. This band and their leaders were 
marvelous goodwill ambassadors for both the 
United States Army and the Government. 

I do hope that you do all in your power 
to further the great work that they are doing 
in bringing not only the very finest in music, 
but an impressive glimpse of the United 
States Army to the people of our Nation. 

Cordially yours, 
G. LEBLANC CorP. 
Don McCatTHREN, 
Director, Research and Education 
Services. 





Address by Hon. Maurice Simmons at 


Soldiers and Sailors Monument, New 
York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an address given by the Honorable 
Maurice Simmons, justice of the court of 
special sessions of New York City, re- 
tired. Justice Simmons is past com- 
mander in chief of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, past national commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, and honorary chairman of the 
United War Veterans Committee. 


The address was given at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the United 
War Veterans Memorial and Executive 
Committee of New York County, Inc., at 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument, New 
York City, in commemoration of the 87th 
anniversary of Memorial Day. 


The address follows: 


On this sacred day of remembrance we bow 
in homage to our heroic dead. Each grave is 
a pulpit of patriotism. It preaches that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Never in our annals has there been greater 
need for moral and military strength. We 
are menaced by the cruelest of foes, en- 
trenched behind the largest of armies, with 
the terrifying prospect that the H-bomb may 
make ours a lifeless planet. 

Again in the remorseless cycle of history, 
savage hordes have been unleashed against 
the civic and cultural institutions of West- 
ern civilization, whose Judeo-Christian spi- 
ritual heritage is the seed of the “Brother- 
hood of Man and the FPatherhood of God.” 
Have we forgotten the internal disunity and 
the moral disintegration that brought about 
the collapse of the thousand years of Roman 
rule that was followed by the thousand years 
of the age of the barbarians? Pacts of peace, 
purchases of appeasement and covenants of 
coexistence did not halt the barbarities of 
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the Huns, the Vandals, and the Mongols. 
Miraculously the cultural treasures and tra- 
ditions of the West were safeguarded in the 
monasteries of mediaeval Europe. 

As we are about to sit down at the council 
table with the ruthless masters of Moscow 
and the arrogant overlords of Peiping, woe 
unto us if we are blind to these lessons of 
the past. How much longer shall the soft- 
hearted and the soft-headed be lured by the 
chimeras of the Kremlin? Can the leopard 
change its spots? Whoever dines with the 
devil needs a long spoon. Cold war or no 
cold war will the Russian bear forego his 
infiltration, subversion, and _ treacherous 
wreckage of the free nations? 

The Russian Communists have drawn the 
blueprint of a brave new world with its phan- 
tom promises of social, political, and eco- 
nomic salvation for the underprivileged. But 
on its reverse side, lies hidden, in Soviet, 
brainwashing, invisible ink, their diabolical 
design for the enslavement of the body and 
soul of mankind. 

On this day of memoriam, let us highly 
resolve that the leadership of our invincible 
Republic shall bring peace and freedom to all 
the peoples of the earth, 





South Shore Area Plans $4 Million in 
Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of local pride with me to 
report to my colleagues that the beauti- 
ful seventh ward in the city of Chicago, 
wherein I have made my home for sev- 
eral decades, is to be further improved 
by the construction of a number of new 
apartment buildings. By unanimous 
consent, I am extending my remarks to 
include an article on the real estate page 
of the Chicago Sun-Times of May 29, 
1955, as follows: 

SoutH SHORE AREA PLANS 
BUILDINGS 

More than $4 million in new construction 
will be under way by the end of this year in 
the South Shore neighborhood. 

Richard D. Jaffe, executive director of the 
South Shore Commission, said it is the com- 
munity’s greatest building activity since be- 
fore World War II. 

OGLESBY TOWERS 

Largest project will be a 20-story, 140- 
apartment structure at the southwest corner 
of 67th and Oglesby. Sponsored by Simpson- 
Peck, Inc., it will cost $2 million. 

Alfred Simpson, vice president of the archi- 
tecture firm, said it will be known as Oglesby 
Towers. It will have four 5-room and three 
4-room units on each floor renting for about 
$40 per room. Air conditioning is planned. 

Ground will be broken late in the summer 
and completion is expected in 18 months. 
Parking; space for tenants will be provided 
inside the building. 

Two apartment houses on South Shore are 
planned by Harry A. Zisook & Sons, one at 
7255 and the other at 7420. 

At 7420, the firm plans a 33-unit structure 
costing more than $500,000. Ground will 
be broken about October 1 on the 5-story 
building. 

Rentals in the 5-room units will average 
$190 a month. A first-floor parking area is 


$4 MILLION IN 
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included in the plans of architects George 
Fred Keck and William Keck. 
MAISONETTE APARTMENTS 


The Zisook firm plans to start construction 
at 7255 South Shore by the end of this year 
on a $450,000 maisonette apartment house. 
It will contain 22 5- and 6-room units, each 
of which will occupy 2 floors. Rentals will be 
from $180 to $200. A parking lot for tenants 
will adjoin the 4-story building. Architect is 
Harry Weese. 

Beth Am Congregation will build a syna- 
gogue at Coles and South Shore for $600,000. 
Ground will be broken in the fall. 

On June 5, ground-breaking is scheduled 
for a $100,000 addition to St. Margaret’s Epis- 
copal Church at 73d and Coles. 

Already under construction and scheduled 
for completion late this year is the new 
$556,000 South Shore YMCA building at 1833 
East 71st. 





Address by Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine, Before National Womens 
Press Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
21 it was a pleasure to be a guest of the 
National Womens Press Club. There I 
heard a very remarkable address deliver- 
ed by our associate, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SmitH]. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH AT 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S Press CLUB, ANNUAL 
Eprrors’ DINNER, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 
21, 1955 
Madam President, members of the Na- 

tional Women’s Press Club, editors and 

guests, I always enjoy the dinners of the 

National Women’s Press Club. I have en- 

joyed speaking at some of them in the past— 

although I enjoy listening much more than 
speaking. 

This is the first time that I have had the 
honor of addressing the bosses of the ladies 
of the Press Club. It is my first opportunity 
to speak to the editors. 

I have mixed feelings about this. Rarely 
does one have such an opportunity to reply 
to the editorial pages. But then, rarely have 
I ever had an occasion to be tempted to do 
so. For the vast majority of the editors of 
the country have been quite generous to me 
in their editorial remarks. I want to take 
this occasion to express my sincere thanks to 
you. After all, when the going gets tough, 
all of us are human enough to like a pat 
on the back. 

I have not been immune to editorial 
criticism. I’m not perfect and readily admit 
it. So that I have not resented the relatively 
few unfavorable editorials because they have, 
for the greater part, been constructive criti- 
cism by which I can improve. Rarely have 
I found an editor or editorial writer taking 
advantage of his position to give vent to his 
personal dislikes or to assume the role of a 
stern teacher meting out discipline. 

And so tonight I want to pay my personal 
tribute to the editors of our Nation—to the 
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editors of a truly free press dedicated to 
jealously guarding the freedoms of our 
people. 

I speak from considerable personal experi- 
ence about editors. I have known them as 
personal friends. I have known them as 
critics. I have known them as bosses from 
the time when I worked on a Maine weekly 
newspaper in my hometown to a few years 
ago when I was writing a nationally syndi- 
cated column. 

From that experience over the years, I say 
that nowhere will you find men and women 
who are more fair, conscientious, hard work- 
ing and loyal to their convictions and their 
country than American editors. 

I am glad that I can say that. I am glad 
because the editors hold at the tip of their 
typing or scribbling fingers a tremendous 
power to do good or evil, justice or injustice, 
in influencing, shaping and leading public 
opinion. To that extent, they possess the 
opportunity to guide the destiny of our great 
country. And in the possession of such 
power and opportunity, I am sure that you 
editors feel the gravity of the awesome re- 
sponsibility that accompanies such power 
and opportunity. 

You have a freedom of action that is not 
enjoyed by a public official. You do not 
have to make an accounting te the people. 
You do not have to justify your position with 
the people because your position is not de- 
pendent upon the people. You do not have 
to say why you write the editorials you do. 
You do not have to give justification for 
your editorials to the people. 

In short, the only thing that you are ac- 
countable to is your conscience. And that 
is god enough for me—because I am confi- 
dent that living with your conscience is far 
more important to you than being account- 
able to the people. Because the editors of 
America are men and women of conscience, 
our country is a free nation. 

That is true in a decreasing number of na- 
tions around the world. I know from what 
I saw in some 2 dozen nations that I have 
visited in the past 6 months. Some of those 
nations were behind the Iron Curtain like 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. 


When I talked with Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov in Moscow last October 26, he charged 
that American newspapers did not print news 
about Russia—that specifically the American 
newspapers would not publish anything 
about the Russian Government’s note of 
October 23 to the United States, Great 
Britain, and France in reply to our note of 
September 10. 


I made three points in my reply to his 
charge. The first point I made was that I 
regretted that I was not in a position to dis- 
cuss the Soviet note of October 23 because 
I had been unable to find an American news- 
paper for sale at newsstands in Moscow and 
therefore had not had a chance to read it 
or be aware of its contents. 


The second point I made was my expres- 
sion that I had full confidence that Ameri- 
can papers would not only publish the full 
text of the Russian note but also that Ameri- 
can papers would give prominence to the 
note. 

I made these first two points during the 
talk with Mr. Molotov. It was not until the 
next day that I made my third and most 
effective point in reply to Mr. Molotov. I 
wrote him a short letter in which I stated: 

“Late yesterday afternoon, approximately 
3 hours after the conclusion of our talk, I 
asked the American Embassy for a copy of 
the latest issue of any American newspaper 
it had. In response to my request, the Em- 
bassy gave me the enclosed copy of the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune of 
Monday, October 25, 1954, which not only 
gives the full text of your Government’s 
note of October 23, 1954, but also accorded 
it prominence. I am pleased to send this 


copy to you as it corroborates the assurance 
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that I gave you of the nonsecrecy polj 
of American newspapers.” y 

Here was living proof not only of the free 
dom of our American press but as well o; 
its conscientiousness in printing the news 
The story on the note was on the front page. 
It has been suggested t - 

gges oO me that I frame 
the copy of my letter to Mr. Molotoy and 
put on it the caption “Touche.” 

I shall never forget the 2 trips that ; 
made during the past 6 months. I am con. 
fident that I shall never again learn so much 
in so short a time. One reason that I won 
is because never again will I have the Op- 
portunity to talk and confer with practically 
every leader in the world; not only govern. 
ment leaders but leaders of various politica) 
parties. 

Another reason is that in such a short pe. 
riod of time—4 weeks on each of the trips— 
I talked with more of the common people 
in the various countries I was in. I spent 
parts of days with families in their homes. 
I attended community meetings in smal 
villages. I sat in the classes in schools anq 
heard the schoolchildren recite. I tramped 
through refugee camps. I attended sessions 
of parliaments; I inspected soldiers in the 
field; I talked with patients in hospitals ang 
with children in nurseries; I talked with 4 
Fascist leader and a Communist leader, 

Even my assistant did some involuntary 
research work behind the Iron Curtain where 
he was held prisoner in a Communist jail, 

These are a few of the things I did on my 
trips which brought down upon me bitter 
denunciation from the Communist press in 
Russia. They called me an Amazon war- 
monger hiding behind a rose. Apparently 
they haven’t changed their opinion of me 
from 6 years ago when they called me a war- 
monger but did not award me the degree of 
Amazon warmonger or associate me with 
anything as lovely as a rose. I must have 
done some good for my country on these 
trips for the Russian press to make such 
bitter denunciation of me. 

Your president, Elizabeth Carpenter, asked 
me to talk about my trips. But I do not want 
to bore you with a travelog. You have 
been to these places yourselves. You don't 
need me to tell you about them. You know 
more about them than I do. And you cer- 
tainly are better experts on the subjects 
than I, 

Perhaps you would be interested in check- 
ing my opinions and my impressions from 
my trips. I shall make them brief. These 
are by no means all of my impressions. 

1. Is America liked or disliked? The an- 
swer is that America and Americans are liked. 
What may be even more important is that 
we are respected. We may not be liked as 
much as we would like to be in nations 
throughout the world—but America and 
Americans are much better liked and re- 
spected in these foreign countries than ! 
think we realize. I did not find the defeat- 
ism, dislike, and resentment that I had been 
led to believe existed for America and Ameri- 
cans all over the world, instead, I was sur- 
prised at the warm feeling and friendship 
shown me by the little people as well 4s the 
leaders in every non-Communist countly 
that I visited. And even in Russia the little 
people were warm and friendly tome. | 

2. There is too much unjustified pess!- 
mism here at home—almost to the point of 
it becoming fashionable, either politically 
journalistically, to be excessively pessimist 
There is a great deal for us to be optimistic 
about—we have fairly well secured Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean area against 
the threat of communism—and we are mak- 
ing headway in southeast Asia. Our position 
in southeast Asia is somewhat like our pos! 
tion was in Western Europe before the Mar 
shall plan. We have along way to go but W? 
are starting even belatedly. We had 4 lon 
way to go in Western Europe but we hate 
come through successfully there—and we are 
respected and liked there. 
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3. The past few days of the Bandung Con- 
ference have proved that we are liked and 
respected in many areas of southeast Asia; 
that we do have friends there. The basic 
problem in Asia is the Asian hate of colonial- 
jsm and the tendency to accept communism 
as the foremost foe of colonialism. We have 
peen failing to use the most effective means 
of combatting this problem. We are failing 
to drive home to the Asians that communism 
js nothing less than Russian colonialism. I 
am gratified that some of our allies like Iraq 
are driving this point home at the Bandung 
Conference. We should convince the Asians 
that we feel that the decisions on Asians 
should be made in Asia by Asians rather 
than in London or Paris, as they have been 
in the past. 

We must point out to Asians that unless 
they oppose communism, the modern drastic 
form of colonialism, those decisions in the 
future will be made in Moscow rather than 
in New Delhi, Rangoon, Saigon, or Jakarta, 
We must point out to them that the deci- 
sions for Peiping are being made in Moscow 
instead of Peiping, for Hanoi in Peiping and 
Moscow instead of Hanoi, for Budapest in 
Moscow instead of Budapest, for Prague in 
Moscow instead of Prague, for Warsaw in 
Moscow instead of Warsaw. 

We must call their attention to the Com- 
munist colonial empire in which Russia’s 
Kremlin masters rule over the slave colonies 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Estonia, Latvia, Albania, Red China, 
and Viet Minh. We must drive home the 
fact to them that Russia seeks to make a 
slave colony out of every Asian country and 
every country of the world. 

4. We are liked and respected in Spain. 
Spain should be taken into NATO without 
further delay. The past prejudices against 
Spain because of her neutrality in World 
War II, which seemed to be benevolently on 
the side of Hitler and Mussolini must be dis- 
carded. After all, NATO is for the purpose 
of mutual defense against aggressive com- 
munism—Spain is a bitter foe of commu- 
nism—and if we can take a Western Ger- 
many and Italy, who were our active ene- 
mies in World War II, into NATO, then there 
is no excuse for barring Spain. 

5. It would be wise for us to concentrate 


our aid on such countries as Spain and 
Turkey instead of gambling that aid with 
such question marks as Yugoslavia. It 
would be wise for our aid to be made on 
the businesslike basis of loans instead of 


gilts—if only for the respect it would bring 
us. 

6. Even in Communist Russia the com- 
mon people want to be friends with us. We 
should answer the coexistence talk that 
Russia puts forth by simply pointing out 
that their foremost form of coexistence is 
Inside Russia where the attitude of the 
common people of Russia with communism 
is Merely one of internal coexistence—where 
they merely coexist with communism— 
Where they are simply resigned to it— 


with no enthusiasm to resist it or defend it. 

We should counter the Communist co- 
fxistence talk with the question of “If you 
really believe in coexistence, why then don’t 
you let the rest of the countries of the world 
exist with their free governments—why have 
you destroyed the free governments of your 
slave colonies?” 

7. In the future our foreign policy must 
be based on confidence in our own demon- 


strated strength and rightful objectives in- 
stead of stemming from fear of Russia. We 
must accentuate the positive, eliminate the 
negative, and latch on to the affirmative 
aoe We must shift from a policy of de- 
ensive countermoves to bold and confident 
maintenance of the initiative. 

; Now your members who invited me to 
— here tonight, asked me to say some- 
ing about Quemoy and Matsu. So many 


— have had so much to say on this 
Ubject that I think it has just about been 
Surely there is nothing I can 


exhaus ted. 
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add to what the really great minds have al- 
ready said about it. 

But lest you think I’m attempting to dodge 
stating my position on the issue I will say 
something on the subject. 

My position on Quemoy and Matsu is this: 
Back in January of this year, the Members 
of Congress by an overwhelming margin 
voted to give full authority for the decision 
on whether to defend Quemoy and Matsu to 
President Eisenhower. They did for more 
than one reason. Such a decision has his- 
torically and constitutionally been the pre- 
rogative of the President of the United 
States. 

Thus, from a constitutional standpoint his 
request for the Formosa resolution was un- 
necessary. Rather he made it from a psycho- 
logical standpoint of unity between the Con- 
gress and the President on whatever action 
he should take. 

The Congress made that overwhelming 
decision for another very important rea- 
son—the Senators and Representatives 
realized that no one but the President could 
be in possession of the necessary facts with 
which to make the decision, much less 435 
Representatives and 96 Senators in an area 
of unlimited debate. 

The President asked for advance congres- 
sional commitment to support whatever de- 
cision he made. The great majority of the 
Senators, however reluctantly, voted to give 
him that advance commitment. I did—and 
I expect to keep that commitment. I think 
every Senator who voted against the amend- 
ments that were offered concerning Quemoy 
and Matsu are bound by that commitment 
and estopped from trying to force the Presi- 
dent to a commitment either for or against 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu. 

I don’t think that they are estopped from 
voicing their personal opinions—but I don’t 
think they can in good conscience try to 
pressure the President into a commitment 
prior to such time as he decides to make his 
decision. 

You may say that such a position would 
be tantamount to the Senate delegating 
away its authority and responsibility. But 
that is not the case. In the first place, the 
authority is already vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the President. In the second place, 
the Senate and the House for that matter, 
did not shirk its responsibility on expressing 
such confidence in the President to make 
the decision—for the Senate and the House 
only specifically responded to the request 
of the President for the Formosa resolution. 

Had the Congress rejected the Presidential 
request, the repercussions around the world 
would have been obvious. 

For example, who would accuse Senator 
WALTER GEORGE of dodging responsibility in 
the Formosa resolution. Who would accuse 
him of abjectly surrendering and delegating 
power that he should not to the President? 
Yet, it was Senator GreorGE who led the fight 
for passage of the Formosa resolution. 

Yes; and it was Senator GEORGE who rose 
above partisanship and said that the deci- 
sion was rightly that of President Eisen- 
hower and that both sides should stop trying 
to pressure the President. 

Yes; my position on the Quemoy-Matsu 
issue is simply this: The decision is properly 
that of the President, not only constitution- 
ally but also from a practical standpoint. 
There is no Representative or Senator who 
knows as much about the facts and condi- 
tions surrounding the controversy as does 
President Eisenhower. No Representative 
or Senator could possibly know. -There is no 
Representative or Senator as equipped with 
the objectivity and freedom from future po- 
litical ambitions as President Eisenhower for 
making a nonpolitical decision on the issue. 

Finally, I ask you if there is anyone who 
can match the military genius of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the man who led us to victory 
in World War II? Would you pit the eval- 
uation and judgment of anyone on this 
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military situation against the judgment of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? Would you pit the 
judgment of anyone on the foreign-relations 
consideration of this issue against that of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? 

Well, I wouldn’t. And I certainly wouldn’t 
presume to say that I have access to enough 
information to second-guess the President 
and commander of our victorious World War 
II forces. 

Instead, I say that he is best equipped to 
make the decision—to make it whenever he 
deems it wisest to—that I place full confi- 
dence in him and that I shall support him 
in his decision and the timing of it. 

WALTER GEORGE, the dean of the Senate 
and a member of the opposition party to the 
President, has said it so frequently, abun- 
dantly, and eloquently that frankly I think 
it needs no elaboration. 

Now, that leads me into a point that I do 
want to make with you. First, let me ob- 
serve that the 15th of April has come and 
gone—and the Chinese Communists have 
not made an attempt to take Quemoy and 
Matsu, contrary to the gloomy military pre- 
dictions that we heard a short time ago. 
That doesn’t mean they won’t at any time. 

But here is demonstrative proof of the 
wisdom and knowledge of the President. He 
disagreed with the militarists who were mak- 
ing that prediction. Time has proved he 
was right and the militarists wrong. 

I, for one, am weary of either militarists 
on one side or politically motivated groups 
on the other side trying to pressure the 
President to their concept of foreign policy, 
a field in which they obviously are not 
qualified. I am weary of the Quemoy-Matsu 
matter being made a political football. 

I do not mean that the President is im- 
mune to criticism and political attack from 
political opponents. Nor do I mean that 
the militarists are barred from making vig- 
orous suggestions and recommendations to 
him. But I do mean that this is no time 
for politics, under the guise of patriotism, 
on the part of civilians and civilian groups, 
And I do mean that it is not for militarists, 
on the other side, to usurp policymaking 
powers. Their mission is to carry out the 
policy decisions of the President—not to 
formulate them. 

This is a time for cool heads—not hot- 
heads. This is a time for calm, considered 
judgment—not bellicose talk. This is a 
time for realistic optimism—not belligerent 
pessimism. This is no time for militaristic 
badgering of the civilian head of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now is not the time for making political 
hay on such a vital 1955 national security 
issue in and out of Congress with partisan 
speeches aimed at the 1956 political cam- 
paign. 

Now is not the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their political party. 

Now is the time for all good men and 
women to come to the aid of their country 
with nonpartisan, optimistic, and positive 
thinkinz—like Senator WALTER GEORGE. 

And there is no better time for you editors 
to respond to such a call than now. I am 
fully confident you will, as you have in the 
past. 





The Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
Schism of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
just read with great interest the account 
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in the spring, 1955, issue of the journal, 
Minnesota History, of ‘““The Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party Schism in 1948,” by 
Dr. G. Theodore Mitau of Macalester 
College in St. Paul. This struggle in 
which the Junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHREY] and his loyal as- 
sociates so completely and successfully 
thwarted the determined efforts of the 
so-called Progressives and their Com- 
munist Party allies to take over the Dem- 
ocratic-Farmer-Labor Party in their 
State is an important milestone in the 
drive of true American liberals to expose 
and to block the maneuvers of the Com- 
munists for power in America. The ac- 
count of these events confirms the basic 
good sense, loyalty, and devotion to 
democracy of the vast majority of 
Americans. Butit also serves as a timely 
reminder of the need for vigilance, dis- 
cernment, and positive action like that 
displayed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota and his associates, to defeat the 
agents of the foreign tyranny and their 
misguided party-liners whenever they 
try to infiltrate political parties or other 
legitimate organizations. 

Mr. President, in order that others may 
read of this significant 1948 battle in 
Minnesota, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from Dr. Mitau’s article from 
Minnesota History be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE DEMOCRATIC-FARMER-LABOR PARTY 
ScHIsm or 1948 


(G. Theodore Mitau) 


Behind the lively events of the Democrat- 
ic-Farmer-Labor Party schism of 1948 a long 
and complex background of political protest 
can be traced. As one writer has put it, 
Minnesota through most of its history has 
shown symptoms of political schizophrenia. 
On the one hand, it was the staid dowager, 
as reliably Republican as its down-east 
Yankee sisters; on the other, it had skittish 
moments during which it produced a brood 
of third parties or helped raise the radical 
offspring of its neighbors. Especially in pe- 
riods of economic depression, voices of 
agrarian and urban protest, often discordant 
and intense, have risen from the mining pits 
of the Mesabi Range, from the slaughter- 
houses and railroad shops of the cities, and 
from the debt-ridden farms of the Red River 
Valley to find expression in the platforms 
and conventions of Minnesota’s third and 
minor parties. Through the Antimonopo- 
lists and the Greenback Party of the 1870's, 
and the Nonpartisan League and the Farmer- 
Labor Party of the present century, this tra- 
dition of protest has continued to exert 
pressure on State politics. 

Along with other Midwestern States, Min- 
nesota witnessed the well-known patterns of 
protest, genuinely active, rich in condem- 
nation of the railroads, monopolies, and Wall 
Street, and proud of the righteous blasts 
from such tribunes of the people as Igna- 
tius Donnelly, A. C. Townley, Magnus John- 
son, and Floyd B. Olson. The quest for 
success at the polls, which would translate 
platform and program into actual public 
policy, caused leaders of the Populist move- 
ment to experiment with various types of 
political tactics. At times it led them to 
support a major party contestant, such as 
John A. Johnson, who ran for governor on 
the Democratic ticket in 1904, and Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Sr., candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor in the pri- 
maries of 1918; at other times it led them to 
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advocate fusion with emerging national par- 
ties, as in 1912 and 1924; and in other cam- 
paigns, like that in 1892, all fusion attempts 
were spurned and Donnelly was called upon 
to head a State Populist ticket as that party’s 
candidate for governor. During the dark, 
unhappy days of the depression in the 1930s 
the voices of protest rose to a crescendo. 
In their commitment to left-wing radical- 
ism, the Farmer-Labor platforms of that 
period are perhaps unmatched by those of 
any other American party which has been 
successful at the polls. 

But even in the perilous 1930’s, when the 
party had the popular Governor Olson to 
argue on its behalf, Farmer-Labor policies 
seemed to have reached the limits of their 
acceptability. Olson’s legislative program 
encountered major modification, some fea- 
tures incurring intense hostility and some 
meeting with outright defeat. This hap- 
pened, moreover, in sessions like those of 1933 
and 1937, when Olson’s party had control of 
the lower house of the legislature. Then in 
1938 the electoral fortunes of Farmer-Labor 
protest reached a new low. Governor Elmer 
Benson was swept out of office by Harold 
Stassen, the relatively unknown county at- 
torney from South St. Paul, after a cam- 
paign which stressed charges of administra- 
tive incompetence, corruption, and blindness 
to Communist infiltration. The wave of 
popular indignation left Benson with a 
mere 387,263 votes to the amazing and over- 
whelming total of 678,839 for the Republican 
Party’s nominee. 

The Farmer-Labor Party lost its one-time 
broad popular support, according to one 
scholar, largely because it could not combat 
the undermining tactics used by internal 
quarreling factions, and because it failed to 
provide necessary policy direction through 
executive and legislative leadership. The 
same writer concludes his analysis of the 
great debacle of 1938 with the observation 
that “‘the next 6 years were to see the final 
disintegration of the Farmer-Labor Party, 
culminating in its virtual extinction when 
it was fused with the Democratic Party in 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party”; and 
he describes “the fusion of 1944” as “simply 
the requiem for a death that had occurred in 
1938.” 

What, in retrospect, can be inferred from 
these events? Most populist movements 
have been motivated by an urge to broaden 
the base of sociopolitical and economic 
privilege through such state interventions 
as a particular grievance seemed to demand. 
What these movements lacked in the doc- 
trinate qualities of a European pattern of 
challenge was counterbalance by the Ameri- 
can tradition of practical and selective state 
intervention. 

Most of this protest, then, was genuine, 
necessary, creative. Especially relevant in 
a study of the fortunes of the protest tradi- 
tion after the Democratic-Farmer-Labor fu- 
sion in 1944, however, is the fact that some 
of the protest lacked these qualities. Largely 
through union infiltration, the long arm of 
the Third Internationale seemed at times to 
reach all the way to the North Star State 
when efforts to exploit real grievances and to 
confuse, disrupt, and subvert the democratic 
processes were made in Minnesota. The fu- 
sion of the Democratic and Farmer-Labor 
Parties in 1944 did not, and perhaps could 
not, eliminate this numerically small, but 
quite vociferous, segment of left-wing Marx- 
ist radicals. As a matter of fact, the very 
presence of some of these radicals within 
the ranks of the Farmer-Laborites had 
caused many old-line Democrats and inde- 
pendents to oppose earlier attempts at fusion. 

The attitude of the Democratic Party, and 
more particularly its so-called liberal New 
Deal wing, toward the political far left pre- 
sented a major ideological problem not only 
for Minnesotans but for the Nation as a 
whole. The problem was intensified after 
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the congressional elections of 1946. Two 
mutually antagonistic groups crystallizeq 
into organizations by the spring of 1947, oy 
the left, the Progressive Citizens of America 
emerged from a fusion of the National citi. 
zens Political Action Committee and the In. 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts 
Sciences and Professions. On the right ap. 
peared the Americans for Democratic Action 

With spokesmen like Henry A. Wallace for 
the left and such well-known New Dealers as 
Leon Henderson, Chester Bowles, Mrs. Frank. 
lin D. Roosevelt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr., on the right, the issues soon became 
clearly drawn. The rightwing non-Com. 
munist liberal Americans for Democratic Ac. 
tion supported the Marshal plan, and Presi. 
dent Truman’s Greco-Turkish aid program: 
the Progressive Citizens of America held 
these to be unwarranted circumventions of 
the United Nations, conceived in support of 
European forces of reaction and fascism, 
Whereas the Americans for Democratic Ac. 
tion approved most of Truman’s domestic, se. 
curity, and defense measures, the Progressive 
Citizens of America considered them entirely 
inadequate halfway measures of a party 
which was doing little better than the Re- 
publicans. This clash of ideology and policy, 
debated at great length throughout the Na- 
tion and in Congress, was personified locally 
by Mayor Hubert Humphrey of Minneapolis, 
a national leader of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Orville Olson, chairman of the 
Independent Voters of Minnesota, and ex- 
Governor Elmer Benson, a leading figure in 
the Progressive Citizens of America. 

Wallace himself left the National Demo- 
cratic Party after a now famous declaration 
on December 29, 1947, in which he denounced 
Truman and his program. Nevertheless, 
Benson and his Minnesota friends apparently 
decided early in 1948 that it would be polit- 
ically wiser to work through the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party than to revert to the 
more traditional pattern of third-party poli- 
tics. Speaking in Chicago at the second an- 
nual convention of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, the former Minnesota governor 
declared, “if we retain control of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party at the State con- 
vention, Wallace will be the nominee and we 
will present him at the National Democratic 
Convention. * * * If President Truman 
runs in Minnesota, he’ll have to run 4s an 
independent, or however he wants to label 
it.” 

Thus plans were made to push Wallace in 
Minnesota not as a third-party candidate, 
but as a regular Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
nominee whose name would go on the party 
ballot after his faction had captured the 
State party machinery. When the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor State central committee 
met on February 20, the battle for control of 
the precincts began to take shape. The 
Humphrey-led rightwing asserted its 3-to-l 
lead over the Benson faction by appointing 
exclusively from its own ranks the steering 
committee which was to make arrangements 
for the precinct caucuses and the county and 
State conventions. 


The hostility which the left wing felt for 
Mayor Humphrey and his followers is ex- 
pressed in an editorial in the Minnesota 
Leader, then the organ of the pro-Wal- 
lace Democratic-Farmer-Labor Association. 
“Your association,” it reads, ‘“‘with the unsa- 
vory Americans for Democratic Action cre- 
ated nationally to serve as liberal window 
dressing for the Wall Streeters and milita- 
rists behind Truman and created in Minne- 
sota as a heaven for reactionary elements in 
the Democratic and Farmer-Labor Parties, is 
another indication of the character of your 
associations.” It also accused the Minneap®% 
lis mayor of close and friendly relations with 
the Cowles press and General Mills, and of 
conducting a reactionary administration of 
city affairs, and it told the mayor that “by 
your associations and your record you have 
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wed any chance of your being an accept- 
Tum progressive candidate in the 1948 elec- 
me Jn the same paper the State chair- 
soma of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor As- 
wovition charged Humphrey with the dis- 
ore of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
a in the 1944 and 1946 elections, with dis- 
joyalty to the party chairman, with red bait- 
ing and _ giving support to Churchill’s 
j icy. 
Me coders of the right wing answered in 
the Minnesota Outlook, where they pub- 
lished this indictment of the Wallace-Ben- 
gon faction: “We are convinced that if the 
DFL is to win support, it must remove from 
sitions of leadership all those who have 
represented OF who have otherwise aided and 
abetted the program and tactics of the Com- 
munist Party which believes—and in prog- 
ress toward a free world—but in the reaction 
of totalitarianism and suppression of indi- 
yidual freedom.” 

A bitterly contested battle of the two fac- 
tions was to develop in the ranks of the 
Minnesota Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
in the spring of 1948. The party workers 
who were preparing for caucuses and conven- 
tions knew that the survival of their respec- 
tive factions was at stake. The right wing 
made a strong offensive move on April 18, 
when its steering committee, under the lead- 
ership of Mayor Humphrey and the present 
governor, Orville Freeman, announced that 
Wallace's third-party supporters were dis- 
qualified from taking part im the regular 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor sessions. All 
county chairmen who identified themselves 
with Wallace were asked to turn their cre- 
dentials over to the next ranking Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor leader. In the meantime, the 
State chairman for the Wallace group coun- 
tered this right-wing declaration by telling 
2000 Wallace fans who met in the St. Paul 
Auditorium that “regardless of talk about 
keeping them out,” they were, in fact, “le- 
gaily entitled to participate in all DFL 
caucuses and should do so en masse.” 

As the factional fight grew in intensity, 
charges and countercharges raised Demo- 
crstic-Farmer-Labor tempers to the boiling 
point. Mayor Humphrey was quoted as say- 
ing that the third-party movement was part 
of a deliberate internatienal pattern to con- 
fuse honest liberals and to hobble the func- 
tioning of democracy; that it was being used 
to serve the purposes of the Russian police 
state; and that, although most Minnesotans 
In the Wallace movement were non-Commu- 
nist, Communists and party-line followers 
In all States were seeking with religious 
fanaticism to promote a third party as part 
of Moscow's strategy to split Americans into 
ineflectual groups fighting among them- 
selves, 

Wallace supporters, in the meantime, con- 
Unued to attack the Marshall plan, Truman’s 
told-war strategy, universal military train- 
ing, and the reactionary nature of domestic 
legislation passed by the 80th Congress. 
Theirs, they claimed, was a fight for peace 
through Supporting Wallace as an independ- 
tnt candidate. Wallace himself was quoted 
& saying at Albuquerque that the Commu- 
nists “support me because I say we can have 
Peace with Russia.” He further clarified his 
Position by stating: “I will not repudiate any 
— which comes to me on the basis of 
“ota in peace. The Communists are in- 

Tested in peace because they want a suc- 
successful socialist experiment in Russia.” 
sm factional battle reached its first sig- 
- ant parliamentary stage in the precinct 
* Cuses of April 830. Aside from the custo- 
ae citizenship and residence requirements, 
co is needed for participation in such a 
re under Minnesota law is the assurance 
ia vote (with the secret ballot pre- 
peenaie, any external verification) of the 
which te future affiliation with the party 
salts holding the caucus. When the re- 

“Sof these caucuses were finally tabulated, 
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the right wing claimed a clear numericial 
majority throughout the State. This claim 
was loudly protested by leaders of the Wal- 
lace-Benson faction. After the county con- 
ventions of May 14, the right wing claimed 
still another victory, pointing out that only 
161 of 402 State convention delegates had 
faced any contest at all, and that out of 76 
county delegations, 59 were definitely anti- 
Wallace, 5 probably pro-Wallace, 4 uncertain, 
and 8 contested. _ 

On May 23, members of the Wallace-Ben- 
son faction, which was still very active, tele- 
graphed Harold Barker, State chairman of 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party, de- 
manding that its delegates be allowed to 
participate in the State convention called 
for June 12 and 13 at Brainerd. Unless this 
demand was granted, they said, they would 
call their own convention in Minneapolis 
and would repudiate the Brainerd conven- 
tion as illegal and irregular. While the 
delegates were assembling at Brainerd, a tem- 
porary preconvention committee on creden- 
tials submitted a report giving a clear ma- 
jority to the right wing. It showed that of 
402 authorized delegates, 216 had been un- 
contested. Of the latter, 186 actually were 
present and ready to vote on the seating of 
the delegation.» The committee arrived at 
these figures even before contested delega- 
tions from Hennepin, Ramsey, St. Louis, and 
other counties were seated. The Brainerd 
convention was to serve as a “political court 
of last appeal” at which the results of the 
bitter struggle between the right and left 
wings were finally determined. 

One left-wing leader, Orville Olson, pro- 
tested the convention’s opening proceedings 
and denounced what he felt to be its un- 
lawful and arbitrary conduct of business. A 
member of the incoming Hennepin County 
right-wing delegation replied by branding 
the Wallace “fringe” as “the Communist 
Party in action, a movement of revolutionary 
character,” by asserting that the “Wallace 
movement is not a third party in the true 
American sense [and by] inferring that it 
is serving the interests of Moscow.”’ Where- 
upon the convention voted “with an almost 
unanimous road” to seat the right-wingers 
from Hennepin County. 

The Wallace leaders thereupon held a 
hasty conference and decided to use the 
microphone in calling for a rump convention. 
When they were greeted by loud laughter 
and derisive cries, five of the group gathered 
on the sidewalk in front of the convention 
hall and solemnly held a meeting, with 
Francis M. Smith, of St. Paul, acting as chair- 
man. He appointed a secretary to keep min- 
utes, declared the meeting a rump conven- 
tion of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party, 
and then adjourned it to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Temple in Minneapolis, 
where a gathering of the left-wing faction 
was already in session. 

According to leaders of this group, 500 
delegates from 51 counties assembled for 
the Minneapolis convention. They listened 
eagerly as Benson termed the “program of 
Marshall, Forrestal, Dulles, Vandenberg and 
company the most gigantic international 
swindle of all time * * * intended to sup- 
press common people in every part of the 
world.” The convention then organized it- 
self into the Progressive Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor League and endorsed James M. Shields, 
of Minneapolis, for the United States Senate 
and Walter Johnson, of New York Mills, for 
governor. In addition, 5 nominees were 
named for the National House of Represent- 
atives, 11 presidential electors pledged to 
Wallace were agreed upon, and delegates were 
chosen to attend the convention of the Pro- 
gressive Party in Philadelphia in July. Asa 
final offensive stroke, the Minneapolis con- 
vention promptly presented its slate of presi- 
dential electors to the Minnesota secretary 
of State, claiming that since its group repre- 
sented the true Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
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ruling body, it was entitled to have its name 
placed on the ballot pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Minnesota election code. 

Attorneys for the right-wing Brainerd con- 
vention then prepared a petition urging the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court to order the 
secretary of state, as the respondent, to re- 
ject the slate of the Minneapolis group as 
false and fraudulent and to substitute that 
of the petitioners as the true and legal one 
of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party of 
Minnesota. The secretary of state, speaking 
through the attorney general, insisted that 
he had no facilities or authority to investi- 
gate or determine the truth or falsity of the 
conflicting representations, and asked the 
court to ascertain the facts and determine 
what course of action he should take with 
respect to accepting one or the other of the 
two certificates. 

If certain factional and legal complexities 
which have no direct bearing upon the prob- 
lem under discussion are overlooked, the 
case of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor State 
Central Committee, right wing, and others, 
versus Mike Holm, secretary of state, raised 
and answered three fundamental questions: 
First, are the qualifications of members of a 
legally called political delegate convention 
subject to judicial determination and re- 
view? Second, is the legality of such a con- 
vention’s actions affected by improper floor 
decisions? Third, does such an allegedly 
illegal action entitle disaffected members to 
withdraw from a convention, to terminate 
its legal life by so doing, and to resuscitate 
in a newly assembled convention such former 
authority as did exist? 

On September 2, 1948, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court handed down a unanimous de- 
cision in favor of the second slate, the Brain- 
erd right-wing convention thus receiving 
negative answers to the three main questions 
raised. 

The language of the court leaves little 
doubt that it was the intent of the Minne- 
sota judiciary so to construe applicable 
statutes that the affairs of party conventions, 
if correctly convened, are to be placed square- 
ly in the hands of their duly elected dele- 
gates. Theirs, and not the judiciary’s, is the 
responsibility for conducting the business of 
the party fairly and soundly. Legal theory 
at this point found itself in complete 
harmony with the well-established demo- 
cratic principle that political power should 
always be centered in those whose actions 
are subject at least theoretically to popular 
scrutiny and accountability. And this faith 
in popular sovereignty was destined to be 
reinforced and mathematically underscored 
by the results of the primary election of 
September 1948, when the rightwing nomi- 
nees were victorious in all the important 
contests except that in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. Even more significant 
were the results of the final election in 
November, which saw President Truman, 
then heading the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party ticket, garner 692,966 votes to the mere 
27,866 cast in Minnesota for the Progressive 
Party’s candidate, Henry A. Wallace. The 
successful rightwing struggle for control in 
the precincts, and in county, district, and 
State conventions provided President Tru- 
man with the type of major party instru- 
mentality without which Minnesota's 11 
electoral votes might well have gone to the 
Republican nominee. Not only the Presi- 
dent’s Minnesota victory, but Mayor Hum- 
phrey’s election to the Senate and the addi- 
tion of three Democratic-Farmer-Labor rep- 
resentatives to Congress, were hailed by 
rightwing leaders as direct results of the 1948 
party struggle. 

The outcome of the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party schism of 1948—showing as it 
does that the will of the majority can be 
made to prevail over the concerted efforts of 
even a better disciplined, numerically small, 
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but closely knit party segment, serves to re- 
affirm faith in the vitality of the major party 
system. Most assuredly, lack of vigilance 
there as in other political activities can rob 
a free people of its treasured political heri- 
tage, should they ever grow weary of freedom 
or supinely take their liberties for granted. 
The intensity of the 1948 factional struggle 
within the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
and the resulting schism well illustrate vig- 
ilance and a willingness to do battle for the 
sake of political conscience, 





Annual Memorial Day Exercises—Revere 
Ladies Auxiliary Post, No. 940, Revere, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
at the annual Memorial Day exercises on 
Monday, May 30, 1955, Revere Ladies 
Auxiliary to Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Post No. 940, Re- 
vere, Mass.: 

On Memorial Day, through the miracle of 
remembrance, the dead seem to live again. 
So near, it seems, that we might almost 
touch them. 

The smile, the voice, the mannerisms of a 
loved one. 

Faces from the past that are with us today. 

Visitors from eternity. 

Side by side with us, as surely as there is 
everlasting life beyond the grave. 

Through the tender and moving cere- 
monies of Memorial Day, we feel the pres- 
ence of those who once lived and breathed 
as we do. 

Joining with us for a few steps along the 
way, in the mystical reunion that gives us 
greater strength to face tomorrow. 

They come, whispering to us: “Be un- 
afraid to live up to the best that is in you. 
For brave men never die.” 

The bugle sounds “taps” over their graves, 
but the echo comes back to us like an an- 
Swering voice. As if the dead were waking 
us from our earthly trance. Asking us to 
make each moment count, for God and 
humanity. 

We pause and listen. 

“Once we were like you, the living. 

“And then we left for distant battlefields 
where we fought the fight from which there 
is no return. 

“In our last moments on this earth, we 
yearned for the country of our birth. 

“Reaching out a hand as if we might 
bridge the thousands of miles, reaching for 
home. 

“We who were about to die, remembered— 
friends and families and happy times. 

“Then, knowing we could never come back 
to the life that was, our last thoughts on 
earth were of you. 

“Of how you might fulfill our plans that 
somehow went astray. 

“Serene, at that final moment, knowing 
that you would go on building the house 
where freedom dwells. A house of prosperous 
cities and farms where every child can look 
forward to a life of greater opportunity to 
serve himself and others. Furnished with 
the love of home and neighborhood that 
makes a people strong and good. 

. “For we the dead have faith in you who 
ive.” 
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Their voices fade away like the gentle 
breeze that whispers among the leaves, and 
then is gone. 

But they did speak to us a moment ago— 
as they do, on every Memorial Day—ever 
reminding us of the great truths that gave 
birth to out Nation, and have nourished it 
through its young and wonderful history, 
up to now. 

The truths now in our keeping, for us to 
perpetuate with honor, or cast away—if we 
break faith with those who died. 

Not many miles from here, the first 
pioneers stepped ashore to build a brave new 
world out of the wilderness, enduring every 
hardship for the chance to be free. 

They suffered and died for this faith, that 
first grim winter in 1620. 

Slowly but surely, never yielding to doubt 
or difficulty, they worked hard to make a 
dream come true. 

They were men and women who wanted 
to succeed by their own efforts. 

Because they respected themselves, and 
respected their neighbors, they began to de- 
velop a system of government that would 
always be responsive to the will of the people. 

From the Minutemen of Concord and Lex- 
ington, to the career men of our Armed 
Forces today, the voluntary spirit is the key 
to our Nation’s greatness. 

From the Tories in the Revolution who 
sided with Britain; through the rebels and 
the carpetbaggers of the Civil War era, the 
profiteers of World War I, and the draft- 
dodgers of World War II—there were always 
a few who failed us, but they were a lonely 
few. 

The United States is strong, not because 
of the material things it inherits from the 
past, for there were no things left to them 
by others to help the men and women who 
landed at Plymouth Rock. Only their heads, 
and hands, and hearts. With these, they 
conquered the wilderness. 

Even as their more fortunate descendants 
of today must build character before all 
else. 

Honesty, truthfulness, intelligence, cour- 
age—these cannot be bought in the market 
place. 

They can only be developed, from within. 

In every emergency, our people can draw 
from this great reservoir of strength. 

Because the men and women who are 50 
close to us in spirit on Memorial Day, were 
brought up in homes where examples in- 
spired them with deathless devotion to the 
principles of freedom. 

Where parents taught their children that 
the honor of their immortal souls should 
never surrender to material temptations. 

In 1955, there is national concern about 
the problem of juvenile delinquency; of 
boys who have become cowardly bullies, and 
of girls who disgrace themselves. Bringing 
heartache to their parents, and danger to 
the life of the community. 

And we ask, “Where, and how, did they 
lose themselves?” 

Running away from the sound traditions 
that have moulded youngsters into good citi- 
zens since the beginnings of our Nation. 

Perhaps we must share part of the blame, 
because, in our pursuit of material ends, we 
have neglected to provide them with the 
right example. 

Too busy to be the living embodiment of 
those virtues that we remember today. 

As the dead would say: “To you we pass 
the torch. Be yours to hold it high.” 

Most of our youngsters are strong and true, 
building the wholesome lives that are a 
continuation of all that is best in our past. 
Trying to guide the delinquent few of their 
own generation to the right road again. 

A nation may become rich and powerful, 
but if it is careless of its moral fiber, the 
dry rot of decay has already set in. 

On Memorial Day we pay tribute to those 
who shunned the easy way, they met and 
conquered the sternest test of manhood, 
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Some we knew by name, because they on 
lived in the neighborhood where we grew a 

Others we memorized from our study of 
American history. 

One—who is the symbol of all—rests in 
the tomb of the unknown soldier—at Arjing. 
ton National Cemetery close to the Nation, 
Capitol. 

We bow our heads in reverence to their 
immortal faith and courage. 

For the miracle cord of memory Unites 
them with us, and with the children of 
today, who will grow up to become the 
responsible Americans of tomorrow. 

And we pray that we may become Worthy 
of our kinship with the heroes of Bunker yj); 
Gettysburg, the charge at San Juan Hill, 
Chateau-Thierry, Bastogne, Iwo Jima, Heart, 
break Ridge, who gave beyond all giving 
that freedom might live. 

So close to us in spirit on this day, whis. 
pering to us: “Be unafraid to live up to the 
best that is in you, for brave men never die” 





Scope of Communist Activity in the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a broadcast 
of May 23, 1955, by the distinguished 
Commentator, Edward P. Morgan, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 
Mr. Morgan broadcasts over the network 
of the American Broadcasting System 
for the American Federation of Labor. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Where were you on the night of June 13, 
of the year say—1942? What was the name 
of the outfit that sponsored the lecture of 
that European public health expert you at- 
tended several years ago? Under certain very 
real circumstances, wrong answers to such 
questions could cost you your job or keep 
you from getting one. People have lost or 
have been denied employment because, some- 
how, by attending a lecture, by contributing 
to some cause, or by outright membership, 
their names have been linked with orgall- 
zations comprising a black book called the 
Attorney General's list. 

In 1947, under the Truman administr- 
tion, the Attorney General was directed to 
compile a list of organizations supposed 
to be Fascist, totalitarian, Communistic, 0 
in any way subversive. The idea was to us 
this in checking the loyalty of people working 
for the Government and people appiying for 
Federal jobs. 


Tonight before a convention of B'nai B'rith 
on Lake Kiamesha, N. Y¥., a member of the 
Eisenhower administration who has become 
its own severest critic on security policy. 
Harry P. Cain, made an elaborate attack o 
the Attorney General's list as vastly mls 
leading and dangerously undermining the 
very security it was supposed to strengthen. 
This is the third time in 4 months that Call, 
a Republican and ex-Senator from the State 
of Washington, has attacked the Goverl- 
ment’s security program. This is the first 
time that any administration official has 
publicly attacked the Attorney General’ 
list. Cain’s latest blast is significant [ 
at least three reasons: He is in a position t¢ 
know what he is talking about. An Eisen 


hower appointee, he is a member of tht 
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subversive Activities Control Board, one of 
whose functions is to help determine whether 
ganization is subversive or not, so he 
has an open window, so to speak, onto the 
operation of the Attorney General’s list. In 
the Senate, Cain was one of the young Re- 
sublicans of the extreme right, along with 
senators McCaRTHY and JENNER; he says his 
control board job has reoriented his think- 
ing. As the third point of significance, his 
remarks tonight sharpen attention on the 
issue just 3 days before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee is due to launch 
an investigation of the whole security risk 
program. 

The Attorney General's list, Cain charges, 
has become a tool of busybodies, super- 
patriots, and vigilante groups, and in its 
present form its information is unintelli- 
sible, misleading, and a threat to the 
Nation’s internal security. There are now 
975 organizations on the list, giving the 
impression, Cain says, that a host of sub- 
yersives are working day and night, like 
termites, against the Nation’s good. In fact 
150 of those 275 are now extinct and Cain 
estimates that of the 125 left, not more 
than 20 or 30 can be reasonably assumed 
to be part and parcel of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

He doesn’t discount the treachery of com- 
munism but he makes the point that we 
are needlessly overrating the scope of organ- 
ed Communist activity in the United 
States. The result: hysteria. As an ex- 
ample of the resulting excesses Cain cited 
the vicious pending legislation in Illinois 
called the Broyles bills making membership 
in listed groups subject to penalties an- 
proximately four times as severe as those the 
Federal Government meted out to convicted 
Communist conspirators. “By what means,” 
Cain asks, “has the State of Illinois found 
that mere membership in a listed organiza- 
tion is an evil or subversive thing in itself?” 

Cain also makes the shattering revelation 
that to his knowledge—and he’s in a posi- 
tion to know—no group on the Attorney 
General’s list has ever actually been given 
a hearing by the Attorney General, either 
before or after being listed. We must look 
fora better way of doing things, he argues, 
than that. 

We shouldn’t have to look far. The rules 
are spelled out pretty well—not in a black 
book—but in a little tract called the Bill of 
Rights. 

This is Edward Morgan, saying goodnight 
from Washington. 
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Sugar for New England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Worces- 
eee eerem, Worcester, Mass., May 11, 

SuGaR For New ENGLAND 

Geographically it is a long way from a 
Cuban sugar plantation to New England, but 
economically they are close together. This 
Tegion looks to Cuba as the cheapest and 
Most reliable source of sugar for its candy- 
making, which employs 11,000 persons in 
Massachusetts alone. 

oo United States uses a total of about 
Million tons of raw sugar @ year. Of this 
oo Cuba supplied in 1954 about 2,723,- 

tons. The remainder came from Hawaii, 
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Puerto Rico, the Virgin Isles, Philippines, 
and from this country’s own beet- and cane. 
sugar producers in the South and West. 

American sugar growers are again restive. 
They are trying to increase their own quotas 
under the Sugar Act of 1948, and to reduce 
the Cuban quota. Year after year the 
domestic producers have used political pres- 
sure to accomplish this. The supply of 
Cuban sugar imported here has been steadily 
dwindling. 

Cuban sugar interests quite properly are 
pointing out that destruction of their market 
simply means that Cubans won’t have the 
dollars to buy American-made goods. And 
Cuba, believe it or not, has been Uncle 
Sam’s sixth best customer, buying $425 mil- 
lion worth of our goods every year. 

This is the two-way-street concept in for- 
eign trade. The subpect also poses the same 
old dilemma. American beet and cane sugar 
interests want Uncle Sam’s protection from 
foreign competition. New England sugar 
users don’t like that idea at all; they want 
to be able to buy plenty of Cuban sugar. 
But, at the same time, New England candy- 
makers don’t like the competition of for- 
eign candy, made principally in Great Brit- 
ain. They’d like a good high tariff on these 
candy imports. 





The Road Bill and Tribute to Senator 


Johnson of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
printed in one of Texas, most influential 
newspapers, the Wichita Falls Record- 
News Times. This editorial pays a well- 
deserved tribute to our Senate Demo- 
cratic leader for his fine work on the road 
bill and sets forth the most important 
reason for the passage of the Senate 
measure on that subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

More ACCEPTABLE ROAD BILu 


The Democrats have come up with a far 
more acceptable highway bill and its passage 
in the Senate on voice vote should help the 
House make up its mind. 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, has 
pointed to two defects in the administra- 
tion’s proposal: It is strictly limited to ur- 
ban roads and it represents a windfall for 
bond houses through its financing scheme. 

“The measure which the Senate passed 
was a fair bill and a just bill,” Senator JoHN- 
son said. “It took into account the needs 
of all elements in our population, including 
the farmers. Instead of ‘bonds for boule- 
vards’ it would provide good, hard-surfaced 
roads for our farmers and our urban popu- 
lation.” 

In time of war, it would not be difficult 
to say which roads would be of more serv- 
ice, superhighways linking cities as proposed 
in the Republican bill, or modern highways 
and excellent farm-to-market roads, as pro- 
posed in the Democratic version. The whole 
economy, not one segment of it, is of greater 
importance when the Nation has to defend 
itself. 

The Democratic bill offers the best solu- 
tion for highway improvement, for peace- 
time traffic and wartime needs. 
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Address by Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine, at Overseas Press Club 
Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there 
came to my attention recently an ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mrs, Situ] before 
the Overseas Press Club annual awards 
dinner on April 19, 1955, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. In this 
address she gave an account of what she 
found on her trip around the world. It 
is an interesting and illuminating ad- 
dress. I recommend it as good reading 
material for all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH AT 

OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB ANNUAL AWARDS DIN- 

NER, APRIL 19, 1955, NEw YorK 


Mr. President, officers, directors, and mem- 
bers of the Overseas Club, and guests, there 
is the biblical saying of “The first shall be 
last and the last shall be first.” That saying 
is most probably prophetic of this phase of 
your 1955 awards dinner. For I am told 
that I have the honor of being the first wom- 
an to ever give the principal address at this 
famous dinner of yours. I shall probably be 
the last for I fear I shall be a disappointment 
to such a brilliant array of journalistic pun- 
dits and foreign correspondents. I beg of 
you not to let your disappointment preju- 
dice you against having women speakers in 
the future. 

Your very genial and affable president, 
Bob Considine—with whom I have served 
several times on the panel of “Who Said 
That’—in extending to me the honor of 
addressing you tonight suggested that you 
might be interested in my observations from 
two recent trips I made overseas. 

It is with considerable misgiving that I do 
so. For me to tell you of the overseas press, 
what I saw, and my impressions overseas, is 
like Gravel Gertie telling Marilyn Monroe 
how to be glamorous—or Republicans tell- 
ing Eisenhower how to win elections. 

During the past 6 months I made two 
overseas trips—the first last October, the 
second this past late February and early 
March—to 23 countries covering 50,000 miles. 
I made the trips in search of first-hand 
knowledge—knowledge that I wanted to get 
with my own eyes and ears instead of 
through the eyes and ears of someone else. 
They were unofficial, personal trips. 

Perhaps it was the adopted strains of jour- 
nalism in me—perhaps it was the fascination 
some politicians have for getting down to the 
grassroots and feeling the pulse of the pub- 
lic—but I wanted to try to get even a slight 
bit of that knowledge a Senator can’t get 
on an Official committee trip. 

For example, I talked with a Communist 
leader in France because I wanted to try to 
find out why he, a former Catholic, became 
a Communist. I thought I could get a better 
insight of how great might be the danger of 
France going Communist by talking to this 
man than in just receiving the official brief- 
ings that a senatorial committee would ordi- 
narily get. 

And in these past few years when too many 
of us have been afraid of our shadows and 
live in mortal fear that someone might call 
us a Communist or pro-Communist merely 
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because we had known at some time anyone 
who was even slightly nonconformist, what 
chances are there of a Senatorial committee 
Officially talking to a French Communist? 

In Germany J talked to an alleged Nazi— 
considered by many to be the political heir 
to Hitler—because I felt such a talk would 
give me a better feeling about the chances of 
fascism or nazism rising again to rule Ger- 
many. I am sure that I would not have had 
the opportunity to do it if I had been on an 
official committee trip. 

In talking with Molotov in Russia I stressed 
the fact that I was not in Russia on any offi- 
cial committee mission—I did so because I 
did not want anything I said or did to be 
interpreted or seized upon as a commitment 
by the United States Government. In all of 
my contacts there, both I and the American 
Embassy took great pains to see to it that 
the American Embassy had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with my contacts with the Rus- 
sians. 

In these two trips I think that I saw nearly 
all of the leaders of the world. But I talked 
with others than Government Officials. In 
London I debated with radical Laborite 
Aneurin Bevan and Punch editor Malcolm 
Muggeridge as well as talking with historian 
Arnold Toynbee and Churchill and Eden. 

In Paris I talked with the leaders of all of 
the French major political parties, Socialist 
Mollet, General de Gaulle, Catholic Bidault, 
Communist Bonte as well as Mendes-France 
and Faure. 

I went to the common people spending 
parts of days with farm families in Russia, 
Japan, and France, a middle-class working 
family in London—the father of the family 
being a Turf accountant. I went through 
the stores in East Berlin. My assistant, Bill 
Lewis, inadvertently and involuntarily ac- 
commodated my search for knowledge when 
he spent a short time in an East Berlin jail 
on an unjustified arrest for which the East 
Berlin authorities later apologized. 

I went to schools in Russia, Thailand, and 
Turkey—to food markets in Thailand and 
Russia—to a refugee camp in Vietnam—to 
libraries in Burma and the Philippines—to 
nurseries in Formosa and Russia—to villages 
and community meetings in India, Spain, 
and Turkey—to sessions of legislatures and 
parliaments in the Philippines, Italy, and 
India—to a political convention in Great 
Britain—to a textile mill, a farmer’s rice mill, 
a medical dispensary in Formosa. I inspect- 
ed Chinese soldiers in the field in a whipping, 
dusty wind in the southern part of Formosa. 

These are a few of the things I did on my 
trips which brought down upon me bitter 
denunciation from the Communist press in 
Russia. They called me an Amazon war- 
monger hiding behind a rose. 

America and Americans are far better liked 
and respected throughout the world than 
I thought. Perhaps we are not liked as much 
as we want to be liked. But I am sure that 
we are much better liked abroad than the 
American public realizes. 

Many people and many nations may have 
some concern about us. They may fear that 
we are impetuous, immature on world di- 
plomacy, too impatient and too inclined to 
fiy off the handle, so to speak. But they still 
respect and like us. 

They do because they recognize that while 
our impatience can be a weakness, it has 
surely been a great source of strength in 
the past. They know that it was partily on 
impatience that we built our Nation into 
the greatest and most powerful country in 
the history of the world. We were not con- 
tent to let nature take its course at a slow 
speed. 

They know deep down in their hearts that 
tied inalterably with our impatience has been 
our generosity. We were impatient with the 
rate of recovery in Western Europe, but we 
were generous. So our impatience and gen- 
erosity produced the Marshall plan that 
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literally took Western Europe up off the flat 
of its back and on to its feet so that it could 
begin to stand alone. 

They know that this combination of im- 
patience and generosity defeated communism 
and stopped the Communists dead in their 
tracks in Western Europe. 

They know that if we had not been im- 
patient for Western Europe to get off the 
financial crutch we have provided until she 
could walk again on her own feet that she 
would never have learned to walk on her 
own feet again. 

They can see now that our refusal to give 
the unlimited patience to Russia they advo- 
cated, that our adherence to impatience has 
produced NATO, the London and Paris 
pacts—and more recently literally forced 
Russia into the position of at long last agree- 
ing to an Austrian peace treaty. 

They know that our impatience with 
France’s rejection of the very EDC she origi- 
nally proposed—that such impatience on our 
part finally brought France to her senses 
and to ratification of the proposed rearma- 
ment of Western Germany. 

They know that our impatience with 
Italy’s procrastination on the goal of self- 
reliance and less dependence on American 
economic aid is gradually bringing Italy to- 
ward the self-respecting position to which 
she aspires. 

They know that our impatience with the 
way things were going in the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean led to the Greek and Tur- 
key eid programs—one or the boldest and 
wisest acts in all of the history of our foreign 
policy. 

They know that on the western end of the 
Mediterranean our impatience has led to the 
establishment of bases in Spain and that we 
have realistically taken Spain as an ally. 

In short, they know that our impatience 
in the form of the Marshall plan, aid to 
Greece and Turkey, the London and Paris 
pacts, NATO, and association with Spain has 
literally secured Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean from the once seemingly 
overwhelming Communist threat in those 
areas. 

And they know that our growing impa- 
tience with developments in Asia has led to 
the commitment of the defense of Formosa; 
to the building up of the strength of Japan, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand; to 
a heroic, if seemingly hopeless, task of sal- 
vaging what is left of Vietnam, and to the 
formation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

What they really fear is that we may be- 
come so impatient with the cold war that we 
will start a hot war. Their fear is not sur- 
prising. It is understandable when one 
reads the various bellicose and contradictory 
public statements made here almost every 
day. 

But what they don’t understand is that 
our President himself is impatient, impa- 
tient with such bellicose talk. Recently he 
gave them a demonstration of that not by 
mere words but rather by his specific act of 
cracking down on those in his administra- 
tion who were indulging in war talk. 

Perhaps it is this sort of thing which ex- 
plains the way that leaders and people in for- 
eign nations regard President Eisenhower in 
a separate light from the bulk of the other 
leaders in our country. They are convinced 
of his dedication to peace; of his patience 
with trying everything to achieve peace; of 
his intolerance with everything that smacks 
of war. 

But they themselves have evidenced a type 
of impatience with President Eisenhower. 
They want him to exercise more world lead- 
ership. During my October trip people re- 
peatedly said to me that they wished Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would give the world more 
vigorous leadership and that they were al- 
most hungry for him to do so and that they 
would quickly follow. 
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During my February trip I found a cha 
in this attitude. Now people in the Various 
countries are encouraged by the manner in 
which President Eisenhower has been assert 
ing world leadership. They want him ;, 
continue to do it and in even greater degree 

I, too, have my points of impatience. 
justified or not—based upon what I saw and 
heard on my trips. But before I get to thos 
I would like to give you some of my capsyj. 
comments on some of the nations. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


The brightest spot for us in Europe js 
Western Germany. The free German peopie 
have done an amazing comeback job. Wes. 
ern Germany will steadily become the back. 
bone of our resistance to communism jy 
Europe. 

BRITAIN 

While Britain is a trusted ally, she is , 
tired ally whose shrinking empire creates ay 
economic weakness that makes her more yw. 
nerable to economic compromises with that 
modern colonial power, Communist Russia, 
and all of her satellite colonies, 


FRANCE 


France’s heart is good—but her will |s 
weak. She has not toughened up under ad. 
versity like Western Germany has. 


ITALY 


Italy’s people are perhaps the most friendly 
of all to us. But Italy’s Government is not 
learning fast enough how to throw away the 
economic crutch of American aid and stand 
on her own feet. 

RUSSIA 


If there is any perceptible change in Rus- 
sia, it may be in her recent reversal of stand 
on the proposed Austria Peace Treaty—an 
indication that Russia feels we have gotten 
so strong in Europe that her tough talk, 
bluffs, and dilatory tactics will no longer pro- 
duce the results she desires—but rather that 
she will have to start giving in a little in the 
future. 

The most important thing about Russia is 
to distinguish between the Russian common 
people and their rulers in the Kremlin. The 
common people of Russia are neither for nor 
against communism—they are simply re- 
signed to it—with no enthusiasm to resist it 
or defend it. 

Actually the position of the common 
people of Russia on communism is a policy of 
coexistence—they merely coexist with com- 
munism. In other words, the status of 
communism with the great mass of Russial 
people is summed up simply in two words 
“internal coexistence.” 

JAPAN 


Coming out of the occupation status, Japan 
is like the teen-ager anxious to show his 
independence from his foster parents. Un- 
less Japan sells her goods to us at the sacti- 
fice of our higher-waged labor and indus 
tries, she will turn to her historical and 
traditional enemy, Russia, and her cultural 
cousin, China, for trade. 

Japan is clearly the industrial pear! of the 
Orient most coveted by agricultural Red 
China and Russia. 

FORMOSA 


The hope of the free Chinese is in the 
pulse beat of Chiang Kai Shek. When Chi- 
ang goes, all their hopes go for retaking te 
mainland. But Chiang will never have the 
chance to retake China unless the Chines 
Communists attempt to take Formosa and 
the United States is drawn into an expanded 
conflict. The question is what will happet 
to Formosa when Chiang is gone—and mort 
pointedly what will happen to our persol- 
alized foreign policy on Nationalist China? 


INDIA 

India is Nehru—at least for the preset’. 
His neutralist policy on communism is C9" 
fusing. Nehru successfully fights and de 
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feats the Communists internally in India. 
But externally he is quite friendly with 
communist China and Communist Russia— 
and he says he admires Communism but 
deplores its methods. 

We have vacillated too much between the 
extremes of lavishly catering to Nehru and 
pluntly offending him. Neither approach 
will win his respect or friendship. He as- 
pires to be the leader of Southeast Asia and 
he has realized his aspiration to a certain 
degree—at least enOugh for us to be smart 
enough to seek his opinion and advice about 
Asian matters. If we should show him that 
courtesy on the Presidential level as well as 
Ambassadorial level, I feel he would cooperate 
more with us. 

BURMA 

In a smaller edition, the same things 
can be said about U Nu of Burma that are 
said about Nehru. He has fought and de- 
feated the Communists inside Burma—de- 
spite his relatively friendly attitude toward 
Red China and Russia. Some people make 
the mistake of considering him a puppet and 
disciple of Nehru. He is not. 

He is an independent little man—just as 
Burma is an independent little nation that 
has come through the greatest internal strife 
of any of the Southeast Asia nations with 
growing strength and with having rejected 
communism. 

EGYPT 

For the time being Egypt is Nasser, an 
alert, intelligent young soldier who has had 
a successful career of conniving. I do not 
mean connivance in a disparaging form—for 
surely his internal conniving has been for 
the great improvement of Egypt. 

But he now find himself in a political 
arena larger than Egypt—he can be a pow- 
erful leader in the Middle East but not 
through external connivance. 

I think he ultimately wants Egypt to be 
aligned with the United States but that he 
feels he will have to lead his people grad- 
ually away from their suspicions about 
American foreign policy being designed to 
take over where Britain leaves off on colon- 
jalism. 

SPAIN 

Spain is a source of strength to our side 
on the western end of the Mediterranean. 
We never have to worry about Spain being 
opposed to communism. But prejudice 
against Spain’s neutrality in World War IL 
has blocked her admission to NATO because 
some believe her neutrality was benevolently 
in favor of Hitler and Mussolini. 

This doesn’t make sense. It is not real- 
ism on mutual security. Western Germany 
under Hitler and Italy under Mussolini were 
active enemies in World War II against us 
and our western allies—but that has not 
prevented Western Germany and Italy from 
being admitted to NATO. If we can do that 
with former active enemies like Germany 
and Italy, then why can’t we do the same in 
the interest of real mutual security with a 
Spain that was not an active enemy but 
tather a neutralist? 


TURKEY 


In some respects the biggest inspiration 
of all that I saw and heard on my trips 
came in Turkey. That tough little country 
that neighbors on to Russia and lives under 
the very threatening shadow of the giant 
Russian bear. The Turks have refused to 
let the Russian Communist freighten or 
intimidate them. ‘They have defied Com- 
munist threats- 

Our past aid to Turkey was one of the 
Wisest foreign policy investments we ever 
made in mutual security. It paid off real 
dividends in combatting communism in that 
part of the world where Europe meets Asia. 
It is in sharp contrast to the uncertain re- 
sults with countries like Yugoslavia. In our 
foreign loans we had better concentrate more 
°n nations like Turkey and less on nations 
like Yugoslavia, 
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Now to my points of impatience. First, I 
am impatient with all the talk of gloom and 
pessimism. It is true that in these troubled 
times we must be realistic and face un- 
pleasant facts. But should we permit such 
realism to degenerate into a phobia of pessi- 
mism? Should we permit such realism to 
blind us to justified optimism? Have we 
reached the point where it is fashionable, 
either politically or journalistically, to be ex- 
cessively pessimistic? 

I have listed some accomplishments in 
overseas areas which justify considerable 
optimism on our part. I have spoken of 
achievements which should create great con- 
fidence in our Nation and our allies. In our 
adherence to realism, it is only realistic to 
remember the causes for optimism as well as 
the causes for pessimism. For pessimism is 
not the synonym for realism. 

To put it one way, realism is nothing more 
than a proper balance between optimism and 
pessimism. But today there is too much of 
a misconception of realism—not enough con- 
sideration given to justified optimism for a 
proper balance. 

I am impatient with the manner in which 
we just wring our hands and fret about the 
way in which the Communists exploit Asian 
and African hate of colonialism instead of 
doing the obviously most effective thing in 
combatting communism in Asia. 

You know what that obvious move is— 
merely to show to the Asians that com- 
munism is, as I stated last month in my re- 
port to Maine weekly newspapers, actually 
Russian colonialism—that communism is 
the modern day colonialism—that Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Red China are nothing 
less than Communist colonies of Russia— 
and that Russia seeks to make a Communist 
colony out of every Asian country and every 
country in the world. 

I am impatient with the manner in which 
we seem to be unable to cope with talk of 
coexistence. We could throw such talk right 
back at the Communists with one simple ob- 
servation. We could observe that the little 
people of Russia knew most about coexist- 
ence since their own attitude about com- 
munism at home in Russia is merely one of 
internal coexistence. 

We could say to them, as Menderes of Tur- 
key has said, “If you really believe in co- 
existence, why don’t you stop trying to grab 
off country after country? Why don’t you let 
them coexist instead of demanding that they 
exist only as you dictate? 

I am impatient with the greatly professed 
fears about the Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung. Instead of muddling in pessim- 
ism about that conference, let us look at the 
opportunities we actually have on this con- 
ference. After all we do have a few friendly 
countries attending that conference—Thai- 
land, Turkey, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Ethiopia, and Japan. 

They will not be mere mutes there. They 
will talk realistically and constructively. 
They may be outnumbered—but they will be 
heard. 

We should not stop with reliance upon 
them to carry the responsibility for the free 
half of the world. The point is that we 
should not be trembling mutes ourselves. 
We should seize upon a golden opportunity 
of taking advantage of this conference. 

We should broadcast a message beamed 
directly at Bandung that we approve of the 
conference in the objective of raising the 
world prestige and position of the people of 
Asia and Africa, that we are in full accord 
with their opposition to colonialism; and 
that we support their aspirations for inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 

Yes, instead of pouting and fretting with 
a negative attitude, we should seize the 
initiative with such a positive and direct 
approach. We should show them that we 
are the opponents of colonialism; that the 
Communists are the present-day advocates 
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of colonialism; and that such Russian co- 
lonialism would have decisions concerning 
New Delhi, Rangoon, Cairo, Jakarta, Saigon, 
Adis Ababa, and Johannesburg made in Mos- 
cow by the men in the Kremlin instead of 
each of those cities. 

We should warn them that attempts by 
the Communists to have this conference re- 
sult in banding brown men together to hate 
and fight white men are but another step 
in the Communist evil design and pattern of 
“confuse, divide, and conquer.” For proof 
we need only to point out the obvious fact 
that through the “confuse, divide, and con- 
quer” pattern, Moscow now makes the deci- 
sions for Prague, Budapest, Warsaw, Hanoi, 
and Peiping. 

I am impatient with the continued block- 
ing of the admission of Spain to NATO. 
When we take Western Germany and Italy, 
who were our active enemies in World War 
II, into NATO and exclude Spain, a bitter 
enemy of communism, one wonders if NATO 
really is for the purpose of mutual security 
and defense against aggressive communism. 

The time has come when our leadership 
in world affairs must increase in boldness 
and firmness if we are to cope successfully 
with the threat to the freedom of the world. 

The time has come when the very basis 
of our foreign policy must change. It must 
shift from the past negative basis of fear— 
fear of Russia—to a positive basis of con- 
fidence in ourselves and nations friendly to 
us. We have every reason for confidence in 
ourselves. We should start acting that way 
instead of induling in pessimism. 

We must start charting our course in the 
confident realism that we are the greatest 
Nation in the world—and the world’s great- 
est hope for peace—that we are through with 
letting Russia scare us—that we are plenty 
capable of taking care of ourselves—and that 
we must strive for positive construction in- 
stead of fear-minded, negative defensive- 
ness that stresses countermoves instead of 
maintaining the initiative. 





Academic Freedom Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 22, 1955, the students of Columbia 
University observed National Academic 
Freedom Week. I have received a letter 
from the chairman of the Academic 
Freedom Week committee telling of this 
observance. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

May 10, 1955. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaTOR LEHMAN: April 22, 1955, 
marked the conclusion of the celebration of 
the first National Academic Freedom Week 
on the Columbia University campus. 

The week was sponsored by 16 campus or- 
ganizations. The activities of the week in- 
cluded a forum sponsored by the coordinat- 
ing committee, discussions sponsored by the 
individual participating organizations, and a 
reaffirmation of the Bill of Rights. 

We sent the following letter to President 
Eisenhower: 
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“Dear Mr. PrEsIpDENT: Two weeks ago the 
students and faculty of Columbia University 
celebrated Academic Freedom Week under 
the auspices of the National Student’s Asso- 
ciation. One of the highlights of the week 
was the signing of a scroll reaffirming our 
faith in the Bill of Rights. Over 1,200 stu- 
dents and faculty put their signatures on 
the scroll. 

“Only if these rights are preserved may 
members of the educational community in- 
quire, explore, and discuss without hesitation 
or fear. 

“As president emeritus of the university 
and President of the United States, we feel 
that you would be gratified to know of the 
response to our activities. We are, therefore, 
enclosing the petitions. The larger scroll 
will be sent under separate cover. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

Because of the importance of our activities 
and the interest they generated, particularly 
the signing of the scroll, we would greatly 
appreciate your reading this entire letter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
JUNE FISHER, 
Bernard College NSA Representative, 
Chairman, Academic Freedom 
Week Committee. 





Decline in Racial Bias in Western States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Gladwyn Hill, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, May 29, entitled “Survey Reveals 
Marked Decline in Racial Bias in West- 
ern States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Survey REVEALS MARKED DECLINE IN RACIAL 
BIAS IN WESTERN STATES 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, May 28.—While controversy 
seethes about desegregation in public schools 
below the Mason-Dixon line, unspectacular 
but marked progress is being made toward 
elimination of racial discrimination in the 
West. 

This was indicated this week in a New 
York Times survey of interracial relations 
in 13 far western States. 

In few sections of the West can it be said 
that all the principal minority groups—Ne- 
groes, Indians, and people of Oriental and 
Spanish lineage—enjoy full equality with 
other people in public activities. 

But in a few of the States and many locali- 
ties the situation comes remarkably close 
to full equality. And there are widespread 
indications of steady improvement. 

Among the 13 States, 8 legislatures in their 
current sessions have enacted measures 
aimed at reducing discrimination. 

Washington strengthened its fair employ- 
ment practices law and eliminated racial 
questions on drivers’ license applications. 

California outlawed discriminatory auto- 
mobile insurance terms. This week, for the 
first time in many attempts, an FEPC bill 
won approval by the State assembly, al- 
though its enactment is considered unlikely. 

Arizona passed an FEPC law covering pub- 
lic works only. 
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Wyoming repealed an old, unused statute 
that permitted Negro segregation in some 
public schools. 

New Mexico and Montana both enacted 
measures ordering raciai equality in places 
of public accommodation (hotels, restau- 
rants, taverns, theaters, etc.), although they 
carried no enforcement machinery. Colorado 
strengthened its 4-year-old FEPC law. 

North Dakota repealed a law against inter-. 
racial marriage. 

On the negative side, bills guaranteeing 
equality in places of public accommodation 
failed in Nevada and Arizona and measures 
to repeal bans on interracial marriage failed 
in Idaho and Colorado. 

The survey found that— 

Racial discrimination generally is worse 
in hinterland areas and small towns than 
in more developed districts. 

In progressive areas first-class establish- 
ments, such as hotels and restaurants, tend 
to take the lead in racial tolerance while the 
second-rate institutions cling to prejudicial 
treatment. In discriminatory areas the sit- 
uation is the reverse. 

Discrimination does not always go hand 
in hand with large minority populations. 
(In Nevada, where there are less than 10,000 
Negroes, discrimination is much worse than 
in California, where there are more than 
500,000.) 

The West does not bear out the saying, 
“You can’t legislate tolerance.” A State’s 
statutory expressions on discrimination are 
not necessarily an indicator of actual condi- 
tions. But where efforts are made to enforce 
such laws discrimination has lessened, and 
some of the most conspicuous progress 
against discrimination has been made in 
States where there has been strongest legis- 
lative pressure. 

The 13 States contain about one-eighth 
of the Nation’s population. The area has 
some 20 million people. In it are about 
600,000 of the Nation’s 15 million Negroes 
(as of the 1950 census), about half of its 
Indians (some 200,000 of them), and about 
180,000 people of Chinese and Japanese line- 
age. A large portion of the Nation's approxi- 
mately 3 million Spanish-speaking people 
(of Spanish and Mexican lineage) are in 
this region. 

The minority group population is distrib- 
uted unevenly among the States. California 
has about 500,000 Negroes, while North Da- 
kota has less than 1,000; Arizona has 70,000 
Indians; Colorado less than 2,000. 

Since World War II, people of Japanese 
and Chinese lineage, who in the west coast 
States used to be the targets of the most 
systematic discrimination, have moved into 
a status close to first-class citizenship. 

The most regular victims of discrimination 
are Negroes. But it is also applied occasion- 
ally with greater emphasis to Indians and 
Spanish-speaking people. The latter are 
habitually referred to in some districts depre- 
catingly as Mexicans, even though some are 
not even Mexican-Americans but are of 
Spanish descent. 

In most of the 13 States there is nominal 
endorsement of racial equality, if only in 
constitutional provisions. A number of 
the States have fair-employment-practice 
laws and statutes prohibiting discrimination 
in public establishments. Some of these 
laws have no enforcement machinery. 

Virtually the last vestiges of overt, sanc- 
tioned segregation in public schools in the 
region have been eliminated in the last few 
years. 

The remaining pattern of discrimination 
is found to be irregular and inconsistent. 

In places of public accommodation, the 
situation ranges from general acceptance of 
nonwhites in Washington, with only occa- 
sional prejudice in small towns, to a degree 
of Southern-style Jim Crowism in southern 
Arizona, where “no Negroes allowed” signs 
are displayed in restaurants. 

A major factor in antidiscrimination prog- 
ress has been intensified legal and legislative 
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pressure and public relations activities in the 
last few years by organizations fostering 
tolerance. These include the National As. 
sociation for the Advancement of Coloreq 
People, the National Urban League, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the anti. 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the prin. 
cipal labor organizations, the League of 
Women Voters, and various church organi. 
zations. 

An important foundation for this wor, 
was laid by World War II. Correspondents 
near large military installations report that 
while influxes of Negro troops brought fric. 
tion in some cases, the sight of Negroes in 
uniforms also has lessened local prejudice, 

In respect to people of Japanese and Chi. 
nese lineage, an important additional factor 
was that the prewar legal sanctions anq 
prejudice against them had been so extreme 
that they collapsed, in the face of organiza. 
tional campaigning. 

The Communists’ proclivity for exploiting 
minority treatment is said to have both 
helped and hindered the antidiscriminatioy 
cause. In the State of Washington, a cor. 
respondent reports, “a substantial factor in 
getting legislation has been a desire to keep 
Communist organizations from capitalizing 
upon instances of discrimination.” A factor 
in the defeat of a 1948 California FEPC initi- 
ative measure, according to the regional 
NAACP director, was that the “Communists’ 
agitation put their label on it and damaged 
the campaign to a tremendous extent.” 

Racial relations in the region are, at worst, 
static in some sections. In more sections 
than not, relations are improving. 

This is the consensus of both Times cor- 
respondents and spokesmen for antidiscrim- 
ination organizations whom they interviewed. 

Professional advocates of tolerance are 
much happier about growing equality of 
acceptance in public places than in respect 
to “deeper questions’’ such as discrimination 
in housing and employment. 

They see full equality as a long way off. 
But, as one summarized the situation, 
“things are moving, and the obstacles seem 
a lot lower than they used to.” 

Here is a State-by-State summary of salient 
features of the interracial situation: 


WASHINGTON 


The FEPC law, enacted in 1947, is admin- 
istered by a five-member commission. It 
investigates discrimination complaints and 
can seek court injunctions. In practice it 
has worked mainly by conciliation. It re- 
ceives about one complaint a week and has 
never gone to court with a case. This year 
the commission was given power to reinstate 
workers discharged for racial reasons and to 
collect their back pay. 

The 1953 public accommodations law pro- 
vides for civil action by aggrieved parties and 
criminal action by prosecuting attorneys. 
One action of each type has been brought, 
resulting respectively in a $500 fine and 4 
$50 fine. 

What is generally regarded as the commis- 
sion’s most important action to date was its 
distribution in 1953 of a brochure to 100,000 
employers explaining both the FEPC and 
antidiscrimination laws and the actions that 
could be taken under them. 


OREGON 


A 1951 FEPC act, administered by a special 
division of the State department of labor, 
has been applied generally through con- 
ciliation. 

An equality in public establishments laW 
was adopted in 1953. 3 

The influx of Negro shipyard workers !0 
Portland, Oreg., in World War II led to some 
friction, but it has dwindled to almost the 
vanishing point. 

Several years ago some Portland parents 
protested against sending their children 
school with Negroes. School officials took 4 
firm stand—including optional assignme?' 
of Negro teachers to all-white schools—ané 
the complaining stopped. 








~~ 


1950 
CALIFORNIA 


California has had a law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in public establishments since 
1905, a civil service nondiscrimination law 
since 1945, and a public works FEPC law for 
several years. Up to this year no general 
FEPC bill got anywhwere. 

The public accommodations law provides 
civil penalties of $100 or more. It has been 
invoked many times with results. 

The California attorney general, in con- 
nection with a controversial school black- 
face minstrel show last year, issued an opin- 
jon denouncing any and all entertainments 
which for any reason reflect adversely on a 
citizen because of race, creed, or color. 


NEVADA 


According to Franklyn Williams, regional 
director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, “Nevada is 
a misplaced Mississippi—a Negro can’t even 
lose his money at the gambling spots.” To 
rectify this situation a group of Negroes, in- 
cluding Joe Louis, the former boxer, this 
week opened a multi-million-dollar casino 
hotel in Las Vegas, welcoming the patronage 
of all races. 

Nevada has no antidiscrimination laws. 
The 5,000 Indians among its 200,000 inhabit- 
ants are subject to little, if any, public dis- 
crimination. 

ARIZONA 


Arizona’s new limited FEPC law makes it 
a misdemeanor for any State or local govern- 
mental subdivision or agency, or contractor 
to them, to discriminate in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

In contrast to the little Dixie atmosphere 
in some southern sections of the State, first- 
class hotels in central Arizona have accom- 
modated nationally prominent Negro per- 
sonalities. The State has a Negro legislator. 
But in Phoenix there is segregation in most 
of the leading movie theaters. 


UTAH 


About 70 percent of Utah’s 700,000 inhab- 
itants (5,000 of them are Negroes) are Mor- 
mons. According to Mormon doctrine, 
rooted in slavery days, Negroes are “black 
because of the curse put on Cain,” and must 
do menial work and will never go to heaven. 
Many Mormons of “the new generation” are 
embarrassed by this bigotry, considering it 
in manifest conflict with Christian tenets 
of their faith. But little has been done 
about it legally. 

Utah has no civil-rights law or antidis- 
crimination law, except an old, inoperative 
Statute forbidding hotels to discriminate 
against nonwhites. Both Marian Anderson, 
the singer, and Representative Apam CLAy- 
TON POWELL, Democrat, of Manhattan, have 
had trouble getting first-class hotel accom- 
modations in Salt Lake City. 

But there has been a general informal de- 
crease in prejudice in Utah in recent years. 
Spanish-speaking people are no longer con- 
sidered nonwhite in many communities. 
Negroes and Indians are increasingly numer- 
ous in Federal jobs. And Negro spokesmen 
report an easing in trade-union membership 
Narriers, 

NEW MEXICO 
; New Mexico has a dual Anglo-Spanish cul- 
ure. 

Spanish is a second legal language. In 
public life there are about as many people 
of one strain as the other, including the 
State’s congressional delegation. 

New Mexico adopted an FEPC law in 1949 
and a public-accommodation law this year. 
Both lack enforcement provisions. 


Discrimination against Negroes is so prev- 
alent that, according to a correspondent, “it 
iS as difficult to get a Negro a meal in Albu- 
querque, of 100,000 population, as it is in 
Ruidoso, a small mountain resort.” In pre- 
dominantly Angio-Saxon southeastern New 
Mexico, near the Texas border, even Span- 
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ish-speaking white people and Indians from 
other parts of New Mexico are subject to con- 
siderable discrimination. Generally, how- 
ever, the reception accorded Spanish-speak- 
ing people has improved greatly over pre- 
World War II days. 





Today’s Problems Can Be Tomorrow’s 
Accomplishments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. George C. McCon- 
naughey, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
at the Sheratén-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Topay’s ProBLEMS CAN BE TomorRow’s 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(Address by George C. McConnaughey, Chair- 
man, Federal Communication Commission, 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., May 24, 1955) 


Mr. Fellows, ladies and gentlemen of the 
National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. First of all, I want to con- 
gratulate this 33d annual convention of your 
association for the recognition received this 
morning by the appearance here of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. President Eisen- 
hower, I believe, is the first President to ad- 
dress your association, and I feel this recogni- 
tion comes to you because of the very vital 
part your industry is playing in the lives of 
all Americans. I consider it a great honor 
to be a part of the Eisenhower team, and I 
can assure you it is a team dedicated to ren- 
dering a public service. I suggest that this 
precedent be adopted as the standard order 
of procedure and that you bend every effort 
to have President Eisenhower address you 
for the next succeeding 5 years. 

When I was asked to address you, I in- 
quired of one of my contemporaries at the 
Commission what I should say. His reply 
was: “Why don’t you be yourself and not say 
much of anything. All these people want 
to do is just see what a funny looking bird 
you are.” Well, here I am and there you are. 

Since this is the first opportunity I have 
had of appearing before you folks I will 
briefly give you my philosophy of govern- 
ment as related to the individual. This is 
not a newly acquired philosophy on my part 
and I will underline statements which I have 
previously made on this subject. 

Traditionally, freedom of the individual in 
the United States was an outgrowth of the 
political, religious, and economic oppression 
of the European nations. The earliest col- 
onists who settled here were dedicated to 
freedom of the individual. The demand for 
political freedom was the major factor in the 
American Revolution and was clearly ex- 
pressed in the founding documents of the 
new nation—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

Support for the desire for economic free- 
dom was found in the new economic philoso- 
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phy of Adam Smith and other members of 
the so-called classical school of economics. 
This philosophy, known by such names as 
laissez-faire or competitive free enterprise, 
emphasizes the independence of the indi- 
vidual from the State in the determination 
of his own economic fortune. 

Thus, under those philosophies, the United 
States became the world model for economic 
and political individualism. The rights of 
the individual and the rights of property 
were relatively unrestrained. The functions 
of government were limited to certain speci- 
fied activities necessary to avoid anarchy. 
The economic system was predicated on the 
belief that the maximum production of 
wealth and the greatest social welfare would 
be achieved when men were free from all 
forms of control except those of police 
power. 

Under this system, competition became the 
guiding hand which regulated economic ac- 
tivity by turning the self-interest of indi- 
viduals into channels that would result in 
the production of the maximum goods and 
services, and therefore, at least in theory, 
the greatest social welfare. The rapid de- 
velopment of industry and the concurrent 
improvement in the American standard of 
living were nurtured by the freedom of eco- 
nomic action allowed under this system of 
free enterprise. Even today, after 176 years, 
the philosophy of the freedom that was a 
cornerstone of our Nation’s foundation still 
holds a predominant place in the ideology 
of the American system. 

Let me say at once that I believe in having 
as few government controls as possible. My 
own experiences as a controller and regu- 
lator, both as a member and chairman of 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission over a 
span of years, and more recently as Chair- 
man of the Renegotiation Board, and also 
my experience as a practicing attorney for 
30 years, all confirm that as my credo. 

My conviction is that government should 
exert a minimum of interference with the 
lives and fortunes of its citizens. Our form 
of republican government is dedicated to 
that principle. It emerged in this country 
as a natural and profound reaction to a 
tyrannical English sovereign. Thus, among 
the grievances enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence we find the following: 
“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance.” 

Bureaucracy is as old as government 
itself. The problem has always been, and 
still is, to keep government within its proper 
bounds. Assuming that some sorts of con- 
trols of business, as few as possible, are 
necessary, what are they? That’s the heart 
of the matter. 

In the field of communications by radio 
and television, the Congress of the United 
States established the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and made your industry 
a truly open, competitive free enterprise, 
delegating to the Federal Communications 
Commission as an arm of Congress certain 
functions necessary for orderly operations 
of this enterprise. 

Your industry should not be, in my judg- 
ment, regulated, but should be kept healthy 
by open, free competition so long as it oper- 
ates in the public interest. 

Every license granted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is a public trust 
to be used in the public interest. This can- 
not be overemphasized. Broadcasters, in 
their efforts to solve their financial and tech- 
nical problems, may at times tend to forget 
that their license to operate is like a de- 
terminal grant—‘‘to be used so long as it 
is used in the public interest and no longer.” 
So you can see that a licensee does not have 
an absolute property right, but holds his 
privilege to broadcast so long as his enter- 
prise is conducted in the public interest and 
no longer. In other words, his license should 
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terminate when he ceases to operate in the 
public interest. 

This is not a sermon on public service but 
is a statement of the criteria which will en- 
able us all to see how well we measure up 
to the ideal standards. There is no one who 
appreciates more the fine work that the 
broadcasters have done in the past than my- 
self. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
people of the United States are the recipients 
of the finest programs in all the world. In- 
deed, I want to salute and congratulate you 
on an outstanding job admirably done. 
Certainly one of the purposes of this meeting 
is to devise means and methods for increas- 
ing your ability to furnish better public 
service. This tends to promote refinement 
and progress in your art. 

Shortly after I was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the Commission, 
I received a congratulatory letter from Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, who hails from my 
section of southern Ohio. In the letter, Dr. 
Peale, as a friend, pointed out to me what 
he considered a great opportunity to render 
a truly worthwhile public service to the 
people of this country in a most vital indus- 
try. I trust I will be able to make some 
worthwhile contribution in this important 
field of communications. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me as a newcomer to attempt 
to lecture you concerning the operations of 
your business. That I do not intend to do. 

With your permission, however, I would 
like to address myself to some of the prob- 
lems facing the Federal Communications 
Commission and report to you on our opera- 
tions. Considering the tremendous respon- 
sibility placed upon the Commission with a 
relatively small staff, I feel my fellow Com- 
missioners and the hard-working personnel 
of our Commission have performed an out- 
standing public service. To be sure, mis- 
takes have been made but they have been 
honest mistakes. I wonder how many of 
you realize how devoted many of our people 
are to public service. It has been my privi- 
lege in the past 6 months since coming to the 
Commission, to observe how many of our 
people work long hours attempting to keep 
abreast with the daily operations of the Com- 
mission for the good of the public. It has 
likewise been my privilege to be able to place 
some new people in positions of importance 
at the Commission and they have done an 
outstanding job. I personnally know that 
some of our employees have no regard for 
a time-clock operation. Many of them work 
not only 5 days during the week but very 
often 6 and 7 days and many nights. 

You are entitled to know what this Com- 
mission is doing in attempting to meet your 
problems and to render an outstanding pub- 
lic service. Let us be specific and face up to 
some of these problems confronting the 
Commission. One of the most difficult is to 
devise ways and means of enabling UHF sta- 
tions to be able to operate on a comparable 
basis with VHF stations. We have taken the 
following steps in that direction: 


(1) We have recently put out rulemaking 
proposals looking to the’ possibility of de- 
intermixture of UHF and VHF in certain 
cities. 

(2) Further rulemaking proposals have 
been put out for low-power stations which 
may serve small cities. It is apparent that 
if an appreciable number of small commu- 
nities are to have their own stations, they 
must be in the UHF band. 


(3) We have proposed a booster plan 
which should go a long way toward improv- 
ing the coverage of UHF stations where na- 
ture has put obstacles in the path of the 
signal. 

(4) We are carefully studying the special 
needs of staticns in communities far re- 
moved from network lines. One possibility 
under consideration is to extend the use of 
private intercity relay stations so that pro- 
grams may be obtained at lower cost and so 
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that stations that do little or no local pro- 
graming may connect with other program 
sources such as large stations originating 
their own programs. 

(5) We have instituted a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding which looks toward the setting of 
a 5-mile limit from the boundary of the 
city to be served where a television station 
may place its transmitter, with provision 
for exception upon a proper showing of pub- 
lic interest. 

(6) We have recommended to Congress 
that all-channel receivers be relieved from 
excise tax in order to encourage greater cir- 
culation in all-channel receivers. 

(7) Last week the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission instructed its staff to initi- 
ate a rulemaking proceeding looking toward 
increasing the maximum radiated power out- 
put for UHF stations to 5 megawatts. The 
Commission also suggested to the staff that 
it obtain information concerning the possi- 
bility of improving the sensitivity of UHF 
receivers and the tuning mechanism of UHF 
sets. This was authorized in an effort to 
explore the practical possibilities of making 
UHF and VHF comparable. This rulemaking 
proceeding will offer industry the opportu- 
nity to provide practical assistance. These 
proposals, if successful, offer a potentially 
more efficient use of the authorized spectrum 
space. 

In the preliminary report which the ma- 
jority of the Commission submitted to the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee last month concerning VHF-UHF 
and television network problems, we empha- 
sized the need for an overall study by the 
Commission of the economic structure and 
operation of the television industry. We 
have requested funds for such a study from 
both the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. As you may know, the House 
has included in the pending independent 
Offices appropriation bill for 1956 some 
$80,000 for our study of radio and television 
network broadcasting. In my statement be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
I pointed out that it was the Commission’s 
view that to obtain optimum benefits from 
such a study it should not be limited to 
networking but should be concerned with 
the entire economic structure and operation 
of the television industry. We recognized 
that this would be a big job and would re- 
quire more staff and more time than con- 
templated by the House bill. However, we 
expect that this initial $80,000 appropria- 
tion will enable the Commission to estab- 
lish the staff necessary to initiate the study, 
draw up the detailed procedures, and make 
substantial progress in the first, or factfind- 
ing, phase of the study. After we have ob- 
tained comprehensive information concern- 
ing the respective roles played by the net- 
works, advertisers, agencies, talent, film pro- 
ducers, and distributors, and other major 
elements in the television industry, the Com- 
mission will be in a position to identify 
and evaluate the problems affecting the fur- 
ther expansion of television outlets and make 
appropriate recommendations to the Con- 
gress or, if we already have the requisite 
authority, take steps directed toward their 
solution. This study, I hasten to assure 
you, will in no way retard other steps which 
we are taking to aid in the solution of your 
problems. 


Not the least of the television matters 
with which we are now concerned is sub- 
scription television. From the volume of 
comments received by the Commission and 
comments in the public press, it is no exag- 
geration to say that this is one of the major 
issues facing broadcasters today. And I am 
sure that I do not have to tell you that peo- 
ple have very strong feelings on this matter. 
It seems that almost everyone is adamantly 
on one side or the other. The authorization 


of such a service involves a basic change in 
the system of broadcasting which we have 
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known for some 34 years. In our notice of 
proposed rulemaking we urged all interesteg 
parties desiring to file comments regarding 
the proceeding to direct their attention to 
series of questions we sent out in the notice. 
In this matter there are many vital questions 
and issues relating to public interest cop. 
siderations. Would it encourage a larger 
and more effective use of the radio spectrum? 
What impact would it have on advertiseg 
sponsored broadcasts? What = safeguards 
would be required to insure the broadcast of 
well-balanced programs to the public with. 
out charge? What safeguards, if any, are 
necessary to prevent the possible monopolis- 
tic control of subscription television opera. 
tion? Should a way be provided so that a)| 
stations will be able to utilize subscription 
television broadcasts on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis? These are tough questions put 
they and many others will have to be an. 
swered. 

Now let me make a few brief observations 
about license renewals. Here, it seems to 
me, we are applying what may be outmoded 
tools to a contemporary problem. As you 
know, we do not monitor your programs or 
check your scripts. And I am sure it will 
never come to that in America. What we 
try to do when license renewal time comes 
around is to make a general appraisal of a 
station’s overall performance in the past 
as a guide to its probable performance in 
the future. For this purpose we've had to 
devise the program log analysis, the counting 
of spot announcements, and other techniques 
designed to provide in quantitative terms a 
limited measure of quality of performance. 

I said these tools may be outmoded, I had 
in mind particularly the program log analy. 
sis. Since introduction of this device, tele- 
vision has made its mark and radio has ad- 
justed itself to the impact. But is the pro- 
gram log analysis, originally designed for 
radio, suitable for television, or should it be 
retailored for television? Is the traditional 
concept of a commercial program realistic 
in the face of a trend in radio away from 
sponsored programs to commercial an- 
nouncements? Is length of announcement 
more significant than frequency in apprais- 
ing program quality? 

Until recently our big job has been pro- 
cessing new applications and major changes 
in station licenses. From here on out the 
emphasis will have to shift to license re- 
newal. Our problem is how best to discharge 
our responsibilities in this critical area. Your 
suggestions would be most welcome. 

Judging from the volume of correspond- 
ence at the Commission the daytime skywave 
proceeding is second to none in public in- 
terest. We are now reviewing the record in 
this proceeding so as to make a final determi- 
nation as to the standards to be used in 
allocation to give explicit recognition to the 
phenomena of daytime skywave and as to 
the manner in which these standards should 
be applied. Ever since I have been at the 
Commission I have understood that daytime 
skywave is related to clear channel, both are 
related to the Mexican agreement and 
NARBA. I have further heard much discus- 
sion that one of these questions cannot be 
decided alone and that it is extremely diff- 
cult to consider them together, but if there 
is one thing that I want to see done it is 4 
complete, final, and simultaneous disposition 
made of all these questions which will take 
into consideration the interests of all parties 
concerned and finalize these proceedings 5° 
as to eliminate confusion, uncertainty, and 
enable the parties concerned to use the 
facilities involved for the benefit of all. 

It is exceedingly important to you, to the 
general public, and to us in the Commissio! 
as well, that the work of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission be carried on with 
maximum efficiency and that our procedures 
be as simple and effective as possible. Those 
of you who have been involved in hearings 
before the Commission know of the col- 
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structive changes made in our rules to sim- 
plify and expedite hearing procedures. One 
of these changes, the expanded use of pre- 
hearing conferences, has proved to be of 
real benefit to all parties concerned. 

Recently, I appointed a committee from the 
Commission to work with a committee of 
the Federal Communications Bar Association 
to draft a manual to be used as a guide for 
nearing examiners. I am confident that 
their efforts will bring about more uniformity 
in rulings on basic evidentiary matters and 
thus cut down on the delay and confusion 
that sometimes arise. 

We have done many things to improve our 
operations but it is not always possible to 
take the steps, which in our opinion, would 
result in maximum efficiency. One reason 
why this is so is the complex and detailed 
requirements of the Communications Act. 
We have studied these requirements which 
cause problems to you and to us and we 
have submitted to the Congress several 
recommendations for amendment of por- 
tions of the act. 

One of our proposals concerns the pro- 
visions of section 309 (c), adopted in 1952, 
which established the so-called “protest rule 
and procedure” applicable to grants without 
hearing. In my opinion, and I believe my 
fellow Commissioners will agree with me, 
this provision has been used in many cases 
solely as a device to delay broadcast station 
grants and to keep competitors off the air 
as long as possible, rather than to raise sub- 
stantial questions as to the validity of the 
Commission’s action. We have recommend- 
ed to the Congress that this section be 
amended to give the Commission discretion 
to deny a stay in those cases where it cannot 
find on the record reason why the public 
interest requires such action. 

We also intend to ask the Congress in the 
near future to amend section 5 (c), which 
creates the review staff, so that there will be 
no question at all as to its role in assisting 
the Commission in adjudicatory ‘matters. We 
also intend to propose changes which will 
permit us to consult with staff officers such 
as our General Counsel, Chief Engineer, and 
Chief Accountant when they are not en- 
gaged in the investigation or prosecution of 
an adjudicatory case. I think that both 
these changes will enable us to handle our 
work more efficiently, more effectively, and 
more quickly. 

In closing, I am aware that I have only 
touched on a few of our common problems. 
Working together we can face up to these 
problems and lick them. And until they are 
satisfactorily resolved, the American people 
will not have the best broadcasting service 
which our American system of free enter- 
prise can provide. I am optimistic about 
their solution. You broadcasters were beset 
with many baffling and complex problems in 
the infancy of broadcasting and you solved 
them—in most cases without the interven- 
lion of Washington. And I am sure you will 
continue to do so in the future. In those 
areas where we in the Commission have been 
given the responsibility of assisting the in- 
dustry for the public good, we pledge our 
Wholehearted cooperation and assistance. 
With very little help, you have come a long 
way toward reaching the common goal of all 
of us—of providing a broadcasting service 
that fills the needs and desires of the Ameri- 
can people, 

Yours is a young, virile, rapidly changing 
industry. Your opportunities to render a 
great public service to the people of Amer- 
ica are fabulous. I am positive that I be- 
Speak the sentiments of the members of the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the staff, when I say that we not only con- 
Sider it our duty but a privilege to work with 
you to the end that this country will con- 
‘iaue to enjoy the greatest broadcasting 
Service in the world. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statte and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words ‘Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day* limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That 11.0 Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct materiat, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address de- 
livered by me before the Magna Charta 
Dames, at Washington, D. C., on April 
19, 1955, on the subject of our foreign 
policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


(Address of Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indi- 
ana, before Magna Charta Dames, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 19, 
1955) 


Edgar Allen Poe tells a story of a beautiful 
house, whose fine lines and perfect pro- 
portions stood out against the landscape, and 
brought a sense of dignity and strength to 
all the neighborhood, 

Nothing happened to the house, that is, no 
outward blow or injury. But it was affected 
by an inward decay. The change was im- 
perceptible, nothing one could grasp or 
Measure. But slowly the great house 
changed. All its strength and beauty disin- 
tegrated until it became only a corpse of a 
house, ready to fall into dust. 

This story, called the Fall of the House of 
Usher, is a symbol of American foreign pol- 
icy over the last 7 or 8 years. 

Even a few years ago, our country stood 
like a tower of strength, bringing security 
not only to our own people but to those 
who loved freedom everywhere. 

Nothing has happened to our country, 
at least not outwardly. No one has attacked 
it. No blow has been struck. But it has 
suffered an inner decay. The change is 
almost imperceptible. No event or act 
marks a clear turning point. It is almost 
impossible to grasp what has happened. But 
the beauty and dignity and strength of Amer- 
lea are slowly dying. The noble edifice of 
constitutional liberty is silently disintegrat- 
ing, into a crumbling ruin. 

How dare I stand before you and mmke 
such a statement, when no single injury or 
Weakness is visible, no single event marks 
the moment when the sickness struck? 

I am going to remind you of the various 
foreign policies of the American Government 
over the last years, but I shall have to make 
two lists. First, I shall describe the bold new 
Policy that was pronounced at each suc- 
Cessive stage. Then I shall describe the 
Pitiful craven policy that replaced it in 
action, 

This continuous silent disintegration of 
every policy we make is due to the most im- 
ent political fact in the world today. 

€ have in the United States not one cen- 
ter of government policy but two. One 
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center I shall call the collectivist one world- 
ers. The other is the legal constitutional 
government. 

The collectivist bloc has been operating 
now for 20 years. It has the strong root 
system that comes from 20 years of un- 
hampered growth. The chief characteristic 
of this collectivist bloc is that it operates 
above the Constitution and above the law. 
Its members are carrying out a secret revo- 
lutionary purpose, without any attempt to 
tell the American people what they are 
doing, or asking their consent. 

I say that there is an irrepressible conflict 
between this elite which operates above the 
Constitution and the laws, and the Ameri- 
can people, and those Members of Congress, 
of the courts, and of the executive branch, 
who operate under the Constitution and the 
law. 

I am taking foreign policy as the best 
example of the tug-of-war going on con- 
stantly within the United States, between 
these two forms of government. 

In the Teheran-Yalta period, roughly 1942 
to 1946, the Big Three dominated world 
policy-making. The American elite, working 
with the Communist leadership, dominated 
the Big Three. The elite gave the Soviet 
Union the great heartland of Central Europe 
from the Baltic States to the borders of 
Greece. They let East Germany fall to the 
Reds. They gave the U.S. S. R. the keys to 
the heartland of Asia, Mainland, China. 

You will ask why did Britain and the 
United States agree to this remaking of the 
world when there was no profit in it except 
for Stalin and his friends? Recent publica- 
tion of the Yalta papers, and the much- 
needed publication of the Teheran and Pots- 
dam records will show how the elite were 
dizzy with success from exercising their 
fantastic war powers. 

I am concerned with a later, and I believe 
a far more dangerous period. 

The American people were never foolish 
enough to accept the Soviet Union as an 
ally. We did not accept the Czar’s govern- 
ment as our ally in the First World War 
against Germany. The idea of our alliance 
with the U.S. S. R. is a myth, invented by 
the political elite and spread by their docile 
press. 

Many in the Government, in the military 
service and in the press, had grave doubts 
about the postwar conduct of the Soviet 
Union but they could not be heard in the 
din of victory. 


Slowly the true Americans began to point 
out the danger to our security. The first 
victory of the pro-American group was sig- 
nalized by the Forrestal proposal of military 
support for Greece and Turkey. President 
Truman told the Congress on March 12, 1947, 
“At the present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. * * * 


“One way of life is based on the will of 
the majority, and is distinguished by free 
institutions, representative government, free 
elections, guaranties of individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

“The second way of life is based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, fixed elec- 
tions, and the suppression of personal free- 
doms. 


“I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure.” 

Isn’t that the recent Formosa resolution? 

There is no appeasement here. 

We made one serious mistake in under- 
standing this pronouncement. 

We believed that the American Govern- 
ment could reach a policy decision by con- 
stitutional means, and make it stick. We 
took for granted that resistance to Commu- 
nist attack would remain our national policy. 

If the President had stated what was offi- 
cial policy, what could hinder us from fol- 
lowing the new course? We did not believe 
the one essential fact—the collectivist, glob- 
al, pro-Soviet elite never quits. It only goes 
underground, until the conflict is forgotten. 
Then it surfaces again, ready for action, 
while we sleep. it puts on a new cover of 
pro-Americanism, but it is unchanged. 

From 1947 to today the collectivist elite 
has let the pro-Americans win the public 
victories, but it has promptly pulverized the 
true American policies in secret. 

It may help to Call the globalist-collectiv- 
ist-pro-Russian group the Acheson group. 
We are, however, dealing with something 
much stronger than personalities. Forrestal 
is dead, but his policy has been revived again 
and again. Acheson is gone, but the evil that 
he did lives after him. 

The important point is that we did not 
have a united American Government which 
could, after debate, set a final American pol- 
icy. We had two centers of policymaking 
competing for mastery. 

The globalists made no attempt to attack 
or debate the Forrestal policy of rearming. 
They set out secretly to undermine it, so 
that it would sink slowly, silently into the 
ground, and collapse in a heap of dust. 

As soon as they thought it safe their tame 
columnists began to beat the drums. Their 
friends in the State Department, and other 
Government agencies came forward piously 
with their loaded proposals—always under 4 
carefully innocent surface, proposals to sab- 
otage hard military resistance and go back 
to the Teheran-Yalta policies. 

You know what happened to Forrestal. 
You may not remember what happened to 
his successor, Louis Johnson. He tried des- 
perately, with reduced appropriations, to get 
American military forces in readiness in 
1950. A few weeks after the Korean war 
began, the columnists who worked with the 
elite began a bitter attack on him. He was 
let out summarily. He learned from the 
newspapermen of his replacement by Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

On the foreign-policy front the collectivist 
one worlders diverted the Truman doctrine 
for hard military aid against communism 
into the Marshall plan for economic aid for 
for the people in the line of march of the 
Communist legions. I have said again and 
again that the Marshall plan was Greek- 
Turkish aid with its claws pulled. It could 
roar fiercely at Soviet Russia but never hurt 
it. In fact, it was setting the table for 
Stalin, enriching the countries the Soviet 
Union intended to take without conquest. 

Was President Truman to blame for aban- 
donment of the hard Truman doctrine and 
its replacement by the soft policy of eco- 
nomic aid? I do not say so. So long as 
two competing centers of power battle for 
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control of the American Government, any 
President is nearly helpless. The elite was 
stronger than President Roosevelt. It was 
stronger than President Truman. Early in 
1952, in describing the Colossus on the Po- 
tomac, I said I did not want President Tru- 
man to head up such powers. I did not want 
any Democratic President to head up such 
powers, and I did not want any Republican 
President to head up such powers. 

Neither am I criticizing the Democratic 
Party. This supraconstitutional elite is 
stronger than any American political party. 

Slowly our security deteriorated on every 
front. 

In June 1948, Senator Vandenberg had in- 
troduced the resolution authorizing a re- 
gional pact with European nations. He did 
not suspect this was one of the interchange- 
able parts in the plan for NATO. Our secu- 
rity was tied to nations in which nearly one- 
third of the electors voted Communist, and 
where the trade unions, seaports, rail lines, 
and other services were under tight Commu- 
nist control. 

Secretary Acheson drew a line in the Pa- 
cific leaving Korea to the Communist Empire. 
Our troops were withdrawn and Formosa was 
solemnly excluded from the territory neces- 
sary to make the Pacific a peaceful lake, and 
to keep the west coast of the United States 
secure. 

When the Communists struck in Korea, 
the collectivist one worlders talked victory, 
but they set out secretly to undermine it, to 
belittle it, to tie it up in a legal maze. You 
remember the steps. 

The one worlders put our troops under the 
United Nations, but the U. N. included 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. They pre- 
tended we were fighting the war in Korea 
for Korea, though the war actually was for 
all Asia, and it should have been fought on 
the territory of the real enemy—Red China. 
The elite diverted badly needed American 
troops to Europe in spite of bitter opposi- 
tion in Congress. Then when victory was in 
sight, they agreed to a cease-fire on terms 
the Soviet Union had proclaimed 6 months 
before. 

Our pro-American military and naval offi- 
cers pulled us out of the cease-fire negotia- 
tions with honor. They refused to return 
the anti-Communist Chinese prisoners of 
war to the Communists to be murdered like 
the hostages surrerdered at Yalta. 

That success, however, was not to last. In 
December, 1952, at the U. N., Krishna-Menon, 
in league with the American one worlders, 
rewrote the cease-fire agreement, and pro- 
vided for a new brainwashing of the pitiful 
prisoners, so the Communists could be saved 
from the disgrace of losing most of the Chi- 
nese soldiers, who found a chance to get 
away. 

In the election of 1952 the American peo- 
ple voted overwhelmingly for pro-American 
foreign and military policies, but that meant 
nothing to the globalist elite. They went 
underground again. 

President Eisenhower replaced an obse- 
quious Joint Chiefs of Staff with a vigorous 
pro-American body. Secretary Wilson and 
the new Joint Chiefs set out to repair the 
damage from our “accordion” defense pol- 
icy, which by running appropriations up and 
down has kept our military program in tur- 
moil. 

President Eisenhower also rescinded the 
shameful order by which the 7th Fleet 
had been sent to defend the Red China coast 
against the Nationalist blockade. 

Peace was imminent in Korea. The Amer- 
ican military were aware of our obligation 
to make sure the battle-hardened Chinese 
armies in North Korea were not moved to 
another place on the chessboard, like Indo- 
china, to capture more millions of human 
slaves. 
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Americans breathed easy for the first time 
in many years. That was our mistake. It 
was the moment the elite were waiting for. 

The one-world collectivists knew they 
could soon surface again, and reduce to dust 
the courageous policies of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs. 

In Berlin in February 1954, the Red Chi- 
nese were given de facto recognition as the 
legal Government of China, on equal foot- 
ing with the United States. 

The siege of Dien Bien Phu, which had 
some of the earmarks of a planned disaster, 
focused the world’s attention on the diffi- 
culties of jungle fighting. In a theatrical 
atmosphere of defeat the Western nations 
surrendered at Geneva half of the richest 
section of Asia, the military key to the South 
Pacific. 

Our military were caught napping. Sud- 
denly they talked of entering the Indochinese 
war by sending Americans to fight on the 
soil of Indochina. The only sound strategy 
would have been to equip both the South 
Koreans and the Nationalists to the high- 
est point of efficiency and then say to Red 
China—“The instant there is a Communist 
uprising in Indochina, the Koreans and Na- 
tionalists will move in on your railroads 
and airfields.” 

We can have confidence in the patriotism 
and intelligence of our military men. It 
was from them I learned of the pitiful 
transportation lines from North to South 
China. From them I learned of the ease 
with which railroads and airfields can be 
bombed from sea and air, without landing 
a single American foot soldier on the main- 
land of Asia. 

Why did we fail to release Korean and 
Nationalist planes against the supply lines 
that led to Indochina? I am certain from 
reading the columnists that our military 
Officials had the right plans but were out- 
witted by the collectivist elite. 

Our military leaders—like most Ameri- 
cans—have not yet accepted the fact that 
we have two centers of policymaking within 
our Government, one under the Constitu- 
tion, the other above it. One works for 
American security. The other would put 
an end to American independence. We can 
have no rest until one or the other of these 
power centers is destroyed, and the Ameri- 
can Government is unified again. 

I have not even begun to list the brave 
and dignified pro-American policies which 
saw the light for a little while, and then 
were turned to dust by this secret under- 
mining. Our European policy is tied in with 
plans for Atlantic community, in which a 
supranational agency in NATO will have su- 
perior control over our troops, our foreign 
policy, our funds, and our right to withdraw. 

Our German policy has been subordinated 
to plans for one world through the knitting 
together of the Atlantic community in NATO. 

Our Asian policy is tied to the hated col- 
onial powers through SEATO. We are allied 
with everybody except the nations which 
have fought communism. The Nationalists 
are permanently leashed, in the China De- 
fense Treaty. The Koreans are going to 
be allowed to die on the vine. 


The brave showing of the Formosa resolu- 
tion has already been replaced by a series of 
proposals meant to let it disintegrate into 
a heap of dust. The countermoves include 
appeals for a cease fire, intervention of U. N., 
confusion over Quemoy and Matsu, appeals 
to bring our allies into the defense of For- 
mosa, recognition of two Chinas, trusteeship 
for Formosa, and a plebiscite of the inhab- 
itants. 

Let us remember one thing. The issue in 
the Formosa Strait is not Formosa. It is the 
whole free world. At Formosa Strait, all the 
free nations are lined up face to face with 
the Communist empire. We cannot retreat 
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an inch at Formosa without endangeriy 
Korea, Indochina, Germany, Italy, ang Cals: 
fornia. 

The strait of Formosa is the danger spot in 
the long line that encircles the Communist 
empire, and keeps it from world conquest, 
If Quemoy is abandoned, the whole line falls 
back. The strait of Formosa is the Korean 
battleline, it is the Berlin airlift, it is the 
Battle of Britain. It is Valley Forge, j; 
is Thermopylae. 

The elite will work incessantly to under. 
mine, to corrode, to pulverize the Formosa 
policy, because it is the Truman doctrine, of 
Greek-Turkish aid, the military intervention 
in Korea, the landing at Normandy. It js 
the doctrine that there can be no compro. 
mise morally with communism, that the 
only answer to force is readiness to use force, 
and that America cannot stand by and gee 
her friends the free anti-Communist na. 
tions, ground to dust, so the road will be 
clear for a Soviet attack on us. 

I am not going to discuss a plan of action 
for this crisis. It is more important to un. 
derstand the nature of the crisis. 

The contest between the one-world elite 
and our constitutional government is an 
irrepressible conflict. The American Goy- 
ernment cannot operate half under the law 
and half above it. 

We cannot take care of any other busi- 
ness, including national defense, until this 
conflict is decided. There is no way by 
which foreign nations can trust our public 
statements if they do not Know whether the 
one-world elite or the constitutional officials 
will have the final word. 

If the contest continues much longer, the 
elite have won. We cannot defend our 
country or help other nations to remain 
free, if our policies shuttle back and forth 
from one power center to another. The 
elite does not have to win. Their purpose is 
destruction. Every move they make helps 
their final victory. They can send our de- 
fense appropriations up and down, arbitrar- 
ily increase and decrease the number of 
members of our Armed Forces, make treaties 
with other nations in which the fine print 
gives away our position. No matter how hard 
the true American resistant may work, our 
policy will look faltering and feeble. Our 
word will be without value. We shall antag- 
onize all our friends and build up the 
strength of our mortal enemies. Like the 
House of Usher, the dignity and strength 
of America will deteriorate from invisible 
hurt. 

The task of uprooting the elite cannot be 
left to any one person or group. The Presi- 
dent alone cannot do it. Congress alone 
cannot do it. Neither party alone can d0 
it. It is a task for all Americans, in Con- 
gress, in executive office, in the courts, among 
the press, the scholars, and the people. 

Second, while the elite is in power, nothing 
can be settled by agreements. The Amer- 
ican Government and political system have 
always operated under a kind of gentlemens 
agreement—that no one seeking office or in 
office would do a single thing to weaken the 
Constitution. Limited government is g0’- 
ernment by mutual trust. In a happy fam- 
ily we do not frisk each member to be sure 
he does not carry hidden guns. Ina happy 
country we do not have to investigate eat 
officeholder to be sure he does not carry 4 
deadly weapon with which to slash at the 
Constitution. 

We shall never go back to that world of 
mutual trust, until we drive out of office 
and positions of power the men who are not 
playing the game according to the rules, the 
men who desire power even when it means 
the sacrifice of honor. 

The elite keep no agreements, whether !t 
is the Truman-Forrestal doctrine, or the 
Korean ceasefire or the Formosa resolution. 
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qhey regard agreements as a play to fool the 
jnnocent, behind which they can constantly 
chip away at any program which would 
engthen our country. 

The principle burden of removing the elite 
falls, I believe, on Congress. Congress must 
take back the money it has given the elite 
. consolidate its influence. Congress must 
take back the loose powers which it has 
carelessly surrendered. Congress must re- 
ecind any legislation which commits us to 
the collectivist one-world supergovernment 
which is so rapidly taking over the world. 
Congress must strengthen every Official and 
every sector of our Government which oper- 
ates under the Constitution and adheres to 
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the ideals of the founders of our Nation. 

We must plainly tell other countries that 
if they do not wish to get rid of their own 
collectivist elite we are through. I said 


“through.” We cannot give economic aid or 
military aid to nations governed by a col- 
lectivist elite friendly to communism. We 
must build American policy on firm agree- 
ments with nations which have cleaned their 
own house. 

If the American people will recognize their 
real enemy, and their real danger; if they 
will work together to destroy every vestige 
of collectivist supergovernment which has 
grown up since 1933, I have no doubt of the 
outcome. 


This is the only road to peace. The Com- 
munists in Russia are not strong enough or 
smart enough to destroy the free nations 


without help of their supporters from within 
other countries. If we join hands with any 
nation working to rid itself of a fifth-column 
elite, we can build a ring of steel about the 
Soviet Empire. When it is shut off from 
new conquests, from the resources it must 
get from its secret allies in the free coun- 
tries, the Soviet Government will wither 
away, and the people who live under slavery 
can once again be free. 

If we fight this one battle, we can look 
forward to a world of peace, of law, of de- 
cency, of honest agreements. This world can 
be built on a firm foundation of government 
under law, obeying the desires of decent 
moral people, 

The American people know we have in- 
herited the most perfect design for a govern- 
ment under law and serving the ideals of 
harmony and truth. We do not need to seek 
& new way of life. We need only be true 
to our own great ideals. Then we shall 
emerge from the shadows strong and clean 
and free, and give to the world the glad 


tidings that America is true to herself once 
more, 





Beyond Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


fr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Beyond Formosa,” delivered by 
me before the Foreign Policy Association, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BEYOND FORMOSA 
(Address by Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, delivered before Foreign Policy Asso- 
Ciation, Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 4, 1955) 


ns recent years the United States has 


1 confronted with a succession of crises in 
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Asia. None has been more complex than the 
one which we now face in Formosa. I should 
like to begin this discussion therefore by 
reviewing the background of our present in- 
volvement in that region. 

When the Chinese Communists came to 
power on the mainland in 1949, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China moved to For- 
mosa. The United States continued to recog- 
nize that Government and only that Govern- 
ment. Since the outbreak of Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, almost 5 years ago, our 
military forces have been committed to pre- 
venting the Chinese Communists from seiz- 
ing Formosa. This policy, instituted by for- 
mer President Truman, has had the con- 
tinuing support of Congress. It has also had 
the overwhelming support of both great po- 
litical parties. 

Last year, in December, the Secretary of 
State concluded a defense treaty with the 
Republic of China which had the effect of 
formally acrknowledging this policy. For 
some reason, which in my opinion has never 
been satisfactorily explained, the President 
saw fit not to wait for the Senate’s consent 
to ratification of that treaty. Instead, in the 
interim, he sent to the Congress a joint res- 
olution on the defense of Formosa. The res- 
olution neither added to nor subtracted from 
the terms of the defense treaty which was 
subsequently ratified. 

In debating the Formosa resolution in the 
Senate there was no question of the deter- 
mination of that body that Formosa should 
be defended. That was never atissue. The 
debate, rather, centered on two other ques- 
tions. One was the question of whether 
Congress should endorse in advance a pos- 
sible American military action in the For- 
mosan Straits and on the Chinese mainland, 
acts over which Congress could have no 
control and the validity of which it could 
have no way of determining. I stated at 
the time that in my judgment under the 
Constitution only Congress had the power 
to declare war but that short of war the 
President had powers as Commander in Chief 
and in the execution of foreign policy. I 
further stated that his powers and his re- 
sponsibility in the latter connection could 
not be diluted, obscured, transferred, or di- 
vided, resolutions of Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding. After the President gave 
assurances, in effect, that he alone would 
assume responsibility for any use of force 
in the Formosan region, without a declara- 
tion of war, the resolution was accepted 
by the Senate. Had we not had those Presi- 
dential assurances, that resolution would 
have been an open invitation to irresponsi- 
bility and might very well have been re- 
jected by the Senate. 


The second side issue in the Formosan 
debate was the relation of the coastal islands 
of the Quemoys and the Matsus to the safe- 
guarding of Formosa. In this discussion 
the Senate was attempting to place the de- 
fense of the coastal islands—in the perspec- 
tive of our national interests rather than 
those of the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
In consequence, it was clear by the time 
the resolution passed that Congress sup- 
ported the defense of Formosa and nothing 
more. We were not approving any military 
crusade on the mainland of Asia or any 
defense of the offshore islands for the sake 
of the offshore islands. I know that my own 
vote was cast with that understanding and 
I so stated. Many other Members of the 
Senate expressed similar sentiments. 

The responsibility for carrying out the de- 
fense of Formosa—and it is a heavy burden— 
remains the responsibility of the President. 
It seems to me that the best way that Ameri- 
cans can lighten that burden is by refraining 
at this time from attempts to whittle away 
at his responsibility. The President is en- 
trusted with the defense of Formosa. It is 
for him to decide whether to defend the 
coastal islands or to engage our forces in 
their defense. He is accountable to the 
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American people for whatever action he may 
or may not take. But to attempt to tie his 
hands now in advance, either for or against 
their defense, will serve only to deepen the 
difficult crisis in which we find ourselves. 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, that the 
Formosan resolution, if it had to come to 
Congress at all, came in the vague fashion 
that it did. Once having been made public, 
however, Congress was faced with little 
alternative but to accept it in that form or 
weaken the President's position in dealing 
with the Far Eastern crisis. 

My concern today is not with predicting 
the outcome of the Formosan crisis. I do 
not know whether the vagueness of our po- 
sition on the coastal islands will either avert 
war or plunge us into war. No one can make 
a meaningful prediction of that kind. I be- 
lieve that remains the case despite the grow- 
ing prospects of peace talks between the 
United States and the Communists. These 
talks, in my opinion. should not be ruled out 
but they should be approached with the 
greatest caution. 

I would address the main body of my re- 
marks today to the proposition that the 
difficult situation in which we find ourselves, 
respecting the Quemoys and the Matsus is 
merely an external sympton of our problems 
in the Far East. The underlying causes for 
these problems are to be found in forces and 
pressures which exist inside the body of Asia. 
They are also to be found in pressures and 
forces which are exerted from outside Asia. 
If there is to be peace in that part of the 
world—if there are to be long-term solutions 
in Asia, it is to these causes that our atten- 
tion must be turned. It is of importance 
that we understand not only what these 
forces are but what happens in Asia when 
the pressures from outside the continent col- 
lide with those from within. In particular it 
is of importance that the role of military 
force in our policy in Asia be examined—not 
so much from the standpoint of its use as 
an ultimate recourse in war but its role as a 
deterrent before war breaks out. That is the 
way we have been called upon to use it, ex- 
cept in Korea, since the end of World War II. 

The crisis in the Formosan Straits is not 
an isolated incident. It is part of a chain 
reaction identified with last year’s crisis in 
Indochina and before that with the crisis in 
Korea. In dealing with the crisis in For- 
mosa our attention is easily diverted from 
developments which next year may result in 
a crisis in Laos, Thailand, and Indonesia. 
By the following year, if not sooner, the crisis 
of Japan may be full upon us. 

The interrelated problems in Asia include 
the conspicuous threats of Communist ter- 
ritorial expansion in Korea, Indochina, and 
Formosa. It also is interwoven, however, 
with less-evident threats. There is pressure 
within Japan for an expansion of trade. To 
the extent that this pressure seeks an outlet 
in closer economic and cultural relations 
with the Chinese mainland, it affects the 
unity of policy among members of the free 
world with respect to Communist China. 
There is also a mounting pressure among the 
so-called neutral states of South Asia for 
peaceful relations with Communist China. 
The attitude of these states toward develop- 
ments in Formosa must be seen in the con- 
text of that broader consideration. In con- 
sidering the totality of our situation in Asia, 
moreover, we cannot ignore the possibility 
that the outbreak of hostilities in the Chi- 
nese coastal islands could signalize a resump- 
tion of hostilities in Korea and Indochina. 
Finally, behind the complex of these factors 
in Asia we must also reckon with the rela- 
tionship between the actions of Communist 
China and the policy of the Soviet Union. 

During recent years we have been attempt- 
ing to deal with these various pressures 
largely by economic and military means and 
sometimes in a seemingly disconnected fash- 
ion. We have contributed to the economic 
development of the free countries of Asia. 
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We have attempted at the same time to 
strengthen the defenses of the free-Asian 
countries. These positive efforts have been 
dimmed, however, by the recurrent crises. 
From the Korean crisis we rushed too late to 
Indochina to quench a fire which had spread 
beyond control. We now have rushed to the 
fire in Formosa. We may be blinded by the 
glare in Formosa to the fire which is being 
kindled in Japan. We have exercised in 
recent years a kind of “chain reaction” diplo- 
macy, a kind of crisis-foreign policy. We 
have jumped from the effects of one crisis to 
its successor. We have, in short, never been 
ahead of the game. That the crises continue 
to occur seems to me evidence that either 
our positive measures have been insufficient 
or the situation has been beyond our control 
by measures which we could support at that 
time. I think it is probably a little of both. 
There are limits to what we can do to control 
the flow of events in Asia, short of war and 
even with war. 

That does not mean our answer is to pick 
up our marbles and go home. Asia is too 
important to us, to our security, and to our 
other national interests to permit that kind 
of response. That would simply amount to 
postponing the day of reckoning. 

We have not exhausted our possibilities of 
dealing with the situation when we employ 
measures of economic aid and military aid. 
It seems to me we have overlooked another 
which costs far less and yet can be more far- 
reaching in its effect. 

That ingredient I believe lies in the realm 
of attitudes and ideas. I am not talking 
about psychological warfare which holds that 
you can win with tricky words and slick ad- 
vertising slogans battles which cannot be 
won with infantry rifles. I think the les- 
son of the unleashing of Chiang has put to 
rest that fallacious concept. But if the bat- 
tle in Asia is essentially a struggle of ideas it 
is in the spirit as well as in the economic 
and military arena wherein peace and long- 
term solutions may possibly be found. 

What I am suggesting is that we examine 
the Asian attitudes or states of mind which 
give rise to many of the basic pressures with 
which we must deal. I am suggesting, too, 
that we examine Asian reactions to our own 
state of mind and our actions. Perhaps, 
then, we will find some of the answers to 
the peace we seek. Such answers will not 
lead to a purchased peace, or a power peace. 
They could, however, lead to a peace based 
on mutual understanding and common in- 
terest. 

We have grown too accustomed to wrap- 
ping all the ills of Asia into the single pack- 
age marked “militant communism.” Of 
course this threat exists; we have seen over 
500 million Chinese brought under the po- 
tential influence of that ideology. Count- 
less millions more are threatened with it. 
We have spent blood to prevent the conquest 
of Korea by Communist aggression. Too 
late, we saw Vietnam north of the 17th par- 
allel brought within the orbit of commu- 
nism. We have seen militant Communist 
expansionism accompanied by political pene- 
tration, by organized propaganda, by the ac- 
tivities of disciplined cadres of intimidators 
and by calculated economic penetration. 
Military offensives have been alternated with 
the allurements of the peace offensive with 
its offers of trade, industrialization and cul- 
tural exchanges. Today in free Vietnam 
we see Viet Minh agents using backmail, 
bribery, and intimidation in attempting to 
undermine the Diem government. We see 
the Communist created shadow government 
of Pathet Lao in northern Laos and another 
Communist penetration headed by a former 
premier of Thailand, Pridi, in Southeast Asia. 

We see the new maps of China which bra- 
zenly incorporate territory from its southern 
neighbors. We see new military highways 
under construction in south China. In In- 
donesia the Communist Party has recently 
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been reorganized and its activities acceler- 
ated. The trade offensive directed at Japan 
is beginning to cause a wavering in that 
country. In North Korea the truce has been 
violated and the area has been placed within 
a stranglehold of Communist control. And 
now, the Communist sword is pointed at 
Formosa. It is all too evident that militant 
communism is a force in Asia. But why, 
we may well ask ourselves, has it not met 
with more resistance? Why hasn’t Asian 
nationalism which in great measure was 
stimulated by our own revolution inter- 
posed a more formidable bulwark to the 
Communist advance? We have assumed in 
recent years that by taking measures to alle- 
viate the extreme poverty of Asia, we might 
guide Asian nationalism toward our own pre- 
cepts of democracy. We have also assumed 
that by arming it heavily we could prevent 
a Communist penetration. These efforts 
have not been conspicuously successful. 
Perhaps, in part, the difficulty lies in the 
failure to recognize the spiritual basis of 
Asian nationalism. 

The peoples of Asia, looking out on the 
West, see the high material standard of 
living which has followed in the wake of the 
industrial revolution. Asia was left in the 
backwash by the sweep of Western indus- 
trialism. The surge of democracy which 
spread through Europe and the Americas fol- 
lowing our revolution and the French Revo- 
lution bypassed Asia at that time. In con- 
sequence, as the decades passed the differ- 
ences between Eastern and Western stand- 
ards of living widened, as did the gap be- 
tween the political controllers and the con- 
trolled in Asia. For more than a century 
these differences burned deeper and deeper 
in the hearts and minds of the peoples of 
the Orient. The bitterness was fed not only 
by the desire for the material achievements 
of the West but also by the demands of 
pride and prestige. Although the West 
brought some benefits, the era of colonialism 
was widely viewed in Asia as hampering the 
development of the peoples of Asia in their 
own right. Colonialism was backed by West- 
ern force and in the minds of many Asians, 
force is indelibly identified with their ancient 
and deep-seated grievances against that 
system. 

Although the era of colonialism is almost 
over in Asia, its after effects remain. There 
is extreme sensitivity among Asians and espe- 
cially among Asian leaders about being recog- 
nized and deait with on a basis of absolute 
equality by the West. There is an urge to 
express their new-found independence in in- 
dependent action. An enthusiasm also 
exists for rapid economic development—a de- 
sire to bridge the wide economic gap—be- 
tween the East and West. At the same time, 
however, dependence upon the West for eco- 
nomic aid contradicts the underlying urge 
of the Asian nations to prove their inde- 
pendence and equality. There exists most of 
all an ever-present sensitivity, an often un- 
reasonable sensitivity, to any action which 
resembles a return of the colonial relation- 
ships of an earlier era. 


In this context it is understandable that 
Communist China’s defiance of the West 
finds considerable emotional support from 
many Asians including those who stanchly 
oppose communism. It explains in part the 
support of some Asian governments for the 
recognition of Communist China and for its 
admission to the United Nations. It is an 
important element in explaining the initial 
successes of the Viet Minh in Indochina. 
The deep-seated attitudes of Asia toward the 
West form an emotional and psychological 
base which is readily exploited by Commu- 
nist propaganda. An understanding of this 
fact is pertinent to any understanding of the 
behavior of the uncommitted states of Asia, 
behavior which sometimes appears and is 
hostile to us. 
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As Asians look at the West from these at. 
titudes, and particularly as they view the 
United States, there is a tendency for many 
of them to interpret present United States 
policies as a policy of force. To them we 
exaggerate the value of force. 

And they identify force with the era of 
foreign domination in Asia against which 
present Asian nationalism rebels. When we 
announce a policy of massive retaliation j, 
places force in the forefront rather than in 
the position of an ultimate recourse where it 
should rightly be. In the minds of many 
people throughout Asia our emphasis on 
force rules out of the foreground the normaj 
and accepted processes of negotiation in hu- 
man relations. It undermines our dignity 
and our prestige. For the mightiest power on 
the face of the earth to flaunt its strength in 
this manner is readily interpreted in Asia 
in the light of a man who threatens to shoot 
his neighbor if the latter’s cow comes into 
his pasture rather than to discuss the prob- 
lem of mending the fence. To be sure, the 
reactions vary in different parts of Asia, but 
I think it is correct to say that Asians in 
general, including the Chinese people—in 
spite of the recent actions of their rulers— 
are a peaceful people and they tend to ad- 
mire the strong who are also peaceful. Much 
of the great respect which this country en- 
joyed in the past derived from that fact. 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s admonition 
to “speak softly but carry a big stick” won 
us a great backlog of good will in Asia. This 
sensible advice seems to have been forgotten 
by a great number of Americans who other- 
wise have every cause to admire Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Those who know the peoples of Asia can 
attest to the great emphasis which they 
place on negotiation. A spirit of negotiation 
permeates their everyday life; it involves ad- 
justments and give-and-take and inevitably 
is accompanied by prolonged discussion. 
Those who know Asia will also attest to the 
lack of the visible use of force in the every- 
day relations among Asians. 

Closely related is a concept found in many 
parts of Asia which in effect holds that 
there is a positive force in a negative action. 
We see this in the philosophy of Chinese 
Taoism—we see it in what often appears to 
us to be the retiring or reticent traits of 
many Asian peoples—we see it in the Chi- 
nese concept employed even by the Chinese 
Communists, of “advancing by withdraw- 
ing”—we have seen it in India in the passive 
resistance doctrine of Mahatma Gandhi. It 
is reflected now in the arguments of the Asian 
neutrals. We see it in the Jujitsu sport and 
the doctrine of judo in Japan in which one 
utilizes the offensive force of his opponent to 
his own advantage. There are, of course, 
counterdoctrines in Asia which place great 
emphasis on force, and we should not forget 
them, but examples serve to illustrate an at- 
titude which is of the highest importance In 
understanding the international policies of 
the Asian nations. 

The mention of the possible use of atomic 
tactical weapons in the defense of Formosa 
is often interpretated there as further evl- 
dence of United States reliance on force. 
Instead of enhancing the strength of our 
position it has the effect of an admission 
that we are incapable of coping with the 
situation on a plane of reason and have 
been driven in the first round to dependence 
upon an ultimate recourse. 

If there is any one factor responsible for 
disagreement in our relations with India, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon it is the view 
of their leaders that primary reliance 0 
force is not the best means of gaining solu 
tions in Asia. 

They advance the view that we can pre- 
vent Communist aggression but in prevent- 
ing the aggression it is not necessary “ 
exercise pressures which rule out a climate 
of negotiation. We may find this attitude 
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unrealistic and in some cases, I believe, 
correctly 0. What is importan», however, 
js to recognize its existence and, if we are 
not intent upon isolating ourselves, to ac- 
commodate our policies, wherever possible, 
to it. There is no sense in getting furious 
about it or losing our temper over it. To do 
so may give us a momentary sense of satis- 
faction but it is not going to serve our 
sational interests. 

Most Asian nations acquiesced in the ac- 
tion of the United States in neutralizing the 
Formosa Strait at the beginning of the 
Korean war. At the beginning of 1953, how- 
ever, neutralization was replaced by a boast- 
ful policy of unleashing the Chinese 
nationalist forces. With few exceptions this 
second step was interpreted by the free 
states of Asia as provocative—as putting the 
United States in position of reliance on force 
to the exclusion of other means. ° 

What then should be the role of force in 
our policy in Asia? We know that in all 
realism no great power, least of all the 
United States, can afford at present to 
abandon or weaken its military power. We 
must continue the system of military 
alliances in the western Pacific, southeast 
Asia, and the Near East. 

Let us by all means continue to maintain 
and strengthen our military defenses in the 
Far East. Is it not, however, in the interest 
of peace in Asia, and in our own national 
interest, that we relegate the use of force to 
the background? Is it not in our interest 
to explore measures which offer some hope 
of leading to long-term solutions? Are there 
measures Which will obtain these solutions? 
I believe there are. 

As a first measure it seems to me essential 
that we keep clearly in mind that our na- 
tional interest in the Formosan area is the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores not 
that of the offshore islands of the Quemoys 
and the Matsus. Any defense of the coastal 
islands, which always have been a part of 
China and so involved in the Chinese civil 
war is incidental to cur primary aim. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in submitting the Formosa 
resolution to Congress, only hinted at a pos- 
sible defense of the coastal islands while 
urging that a cease-fire be negotiated. That 
should remain our immediate objective and 
there are signs now that we may be moving 
toward its achievement. 

We cannot fail to recognize in this situa- 
tlon that threats to peace are posed by the 
Chinese on both sides of the Formosa Straits. 
The Republic of China on Formosa has re- 
peatedly avowed its intention of regaining 
the mainland. The United States must 
come to grips with that threat since we are 
linked in a defense alliance with the Re- 
public. Assuming that liberation of the 
mainland by force were militarily feasible— 
and it is not even conceivable short of com- 
mitting this country to an all-out war on 
the Continent of Asia—would the people of 
the United States support the use of force 
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&s an instrument of national policy for the 
beration of China? I think not. Is it be- 
yond our imagination to conceive of China 
being ultimately freed from totalitarian 
‘ommunism by other means? Have we so 


little faith in the power of freedom? The 
Chinese people have turned out their op- 
pressors many times. Is it inconceivable 
that they will not do so again? 

The National Government of China de- 
serves every reasonable consideration from 
this country. First consideration must be 
fiven, however, to our national needs and 
Our needs are not served by an embroilment 
in @ war to liberate the Chinese mainlaind. 
., Wink it is time to recognize the tragic 
nee of unleashing Generalissimo Chiang 
al~shek and building up his expectations 
a we would return him to the mainland. 
n was a cruel and misleading thing to 
° and I think we ought to acknowledge the 


“ror. I do not think we ought to com- 
pound it, 
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Once we have returned to the policy of 
neutralization, the pclicy adopted in 1950, 
we will have laid the groundwork for inter- 
national action to counter the threat of the 
Chinese Communists. 

The United States can then and only then, 
on sound moral and legal grounds, insist 
that other free nations join with us in op- 
position to the use of any aggressive force 
in the Formosa area. Such a declaration 
made perhaps by the United Nations Assem- 
bly could call on both the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the Nationalists to abstain from 
the use of force. Once our own purposes are 
clear, I believe that many, if not most coun- 
tries outside the Communist bloc would sup- 
port a declaration condemning an attack by 
either side in the Chinese conflict. Such a 
declaration would unite those nations who 
now oppose Communist military action 
against Formosa but who are unwilling to 
give either moral or actual support to the 
defense of the island so long as the Chinese 
National Government continues to threaten 
to invade the mainland. Such a declara- 
tion having been made, the question of the 
defense of the coastal islands would become 
a question for international determination, 
It would no longer be a responsibility for 
the President of the United States alone. 
By taking this action the peoples of Asia 
would be given a clear and forthright com- 
mitment that our position respecting For- 
mosa involved resort to force not in a trigger- 
happy fashion but fcrce as a last recourse. 
At the same time, we would not have budged 
1 inch in our determination to prevent 
Communist seizure of Formosa. 

Neutralization of the Straits, however im- 
portant, is only a first positive step toward 
a solution of the problem of Formosa. A 
determination of the status of Formosa is 
complicated not only by questions of inter- 
national law but by considerations contained 
in the regrettable but realistic fact that the 
Republic of China on Formosa is not now 
and short of total war has little hope of 
becoming the government of the mainland 
of China. So long as two Chinese govern- 
ments, one on Formosa and one on the main- 
land claim jurisdiction over all of China, 
there exists not only civil war but a threat 
to world peace—the seeds of total war. 


A number of possible solutions to this 
problem have been advanced. The estab- 
lishment of an independent republic on 
Formosa by declaration of the present gov- 
ernment would be realistic but is not a like- 
ly development. A plebiscite of the people 
of Formosa has been suggested to determine 
their wishes in this matter. Further pro- 
posals have been made to the effect that 
Formosa be placed under a trusteeship with 
its integrity guaranteed for a designated pe- 
riod of years. These envisage a trusteeship 
either by a single Pacific nation, by a con- 
sortium of powers or by the United Nations. 
In addition to these proposals there are un- 
doubtedly solutions as yet unexplored. All 
such proposals require patient and thorough 
examination. 

A settlement of the status of Formosa 
would permit our full energies to be directed 
toward the many problems of our peaceful 
relations with the Asian nations. For many 
years now we have thought of the world as 
being divided into two parts—the free world 
and the Communist world. These words 
have become a part of our everyday lan- 
guage. Yet we are now coming to recog- 
nize the width and depth of the chasm 
which exists within the free world. There 
is a gulf which may be of greater long-range 
significance than the immediate threat of 
communism. In terms of economics the 
gulf is between those states which have a 
high material standard of living and those 
which are struggling to rise from the level 
of recurrent famine; it is an abyss which 
separates automation from the man-drawn 
plow. 
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It is not enough that we build a wall to 
contain communism, for while we build the 
wall the chasms within the free world deep- 
en. I am suggesting that we continue to 
maintain our defense system in the Far East 
but that in the foreground our energy and 
intellect and resources be directed toward 
building bridges across the chasms in the 
free world. 

It will take more than what we now call 
technical assistance and economic aid. If 
the gap is to be bridged the concept of “aid” 
must be replaced by a unity of purpose. 
The challenge is to move into spheres of 
economic and cultural cooperation in which 
the common progress of all free nations be- 
comes possible. If we are equal to that 
challenge, and if we have the patience and 
understanding to stay with it, we need have 
no fear of the outcome of this contest be- 
tween totalitarian communism and free- 
dom—in Asia, in Europe or anywhere else. 





Completion of Great Lakes Connecting 
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Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my hope that before the end 
of this session of Congress, a bill will 
have been passed to authorize final ac- 
tion to deepen the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels. If that shall be done, the 
30-year-old fight for the deep water 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will 
have been brought to a completely suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

There is now pending on both the Sen- 
ate and House sides legislation to deepen 
these connecting channels—to a uniform 
controlling depth of 27 feet. 

The first bill offered on the Senate side 
for this purpose was S. 171, by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

It is most fitting and appropriate that 
action be taken on his initiative, in view 
of the fact that the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway law itself, Public Law 358, 
of the 83d Congress, bears his name— 
the Wiley law. 

It is often said that some segments 
of the public may tend to forget some of 
the accomplishments of their legislators 
in the Congress. I believe, however, that 
the fine record with respect to the St. 
Lawrence seaway should not be forgot- 
ten by the people of our country. In 
particular, it should not be forgotten by 
the people of Wisconsin, who, like the 
other Lake States, will reap tremendous 
dividends from the seaway down through 
the years. 

I have before me now a compilation 
of the various comments which have 
been made over a period of time by our 
colleagues regarding the contributions 
made by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. Except in the instances where 
noted, these statements were originally 
made in the May 7, 1954, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, following the final passage of 
the seaway bill by this body. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
as a fitting reminder of what was in effect 
the first anniversary of the Wiley law a 
few weeks ago—a law generally regarded 
as the greatest single milestone in the 
history of the Lake States in this cen- 
tury. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENDATIONS OF SENATOR WILEY 


Senator KNow.tanp, California, Senate Re- 
publican leader, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
7, 1954: 

“I should not want this opportunity to 
pass without paying my tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
Witey]. Over a period of a great many years 
he has diligently worked for the enactment 
of this legislation. It has been a rather 
heartbreaking job over the years, because of 
the obstacles of one type or another which 
have been thrown in the way.” 

Senator DirKsEN, Illinois, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 7, 1954: 

“So, Mr. President, today I pay tribute to 
the man who has so consistently sat upon 
and hatched the ideal that has at last come 
into fruition in the legislative measure about 
to be acted on finally by the Senate. I pay 
tribute to the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Writer. His great humility and fine 
self-effacement have, of course, caused him 
to omit mentioning his own name. How- 
ever, all his colleagues pay testimony to the 
persistence, vigor, and great vision with 
which he has pursued this great cause. To- 
day we salute him for his victory in connec- 
tion with this great ideal.” 

Senator Potrer, Michigan, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to 
the leadership shown by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. WILEY, throughout the 
work on this momentous piece of legislation. 

“This is the first Congress in which the 
bill has received favorable consideration by 
either House of Congress. I wish to join 
the other Senators who have spoken in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the leadership 
shown by the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. WILEY. 

“So, Mr. President, this occasion is a mo- 
mentous one which the people of the great 
Midwest will cherish for many, many years 
to come.” 

Senator HumpHrey, Minnesota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I cannot help notice how 
much joy and happiness there is in this 
Chamber. In victory there is great joy. 
There is today no Member of the Senate who 
deserves to feel a sense of accomplishment 
and fulfillment of purpose more than the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

“I was highly honored to be privileged, 
through the good advice of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, of being a cosponsor of S. 2150.” 

Senator KEFAUVER, Tennessee, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 


“Mr. President, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without adding a word of commenda- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin and the other Senators who 
joined him in bringing about the fulfillment 
of the long-time dream of a St. Lawrence 
River seaway. 

“The senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
exercised a great deal of statesmanship in 
bringing together the Senators and the in- 
terests of various sections of the country 
and finally accomplishing the passage of 
the proposed legislation.” 

Senator SMITH, New Jersey, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 7, 1954: 

“ALEX WILEY, my pal on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has worked strenuously 
in connection with this legislation.” 
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Senator Ferercuson, Michigan, CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
on.this subject in praise of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. At times it can 
be said that, after all is said and done, there 
is more said than done. I believe this is an 
exception. The exception is that, in this 
instance, we ..1ve finally done more than we 
said.” 

Senator LEHMAN, New York, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I take great pleasure and 
satisfaction in congratulating the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. WriLey, on the final enactment 
by both Houses of Congress of the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill. 

“I wish to express my satisfaction and ap- 
preciation for the efforts of the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. Without his interest, 
without his determination, and without his 
continued agitation for this legislation, par- 
ticularly after he became chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the final 
enactment of the bill would have been im- 
possible.” 

Senator Dovuctas, Illinois, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, May 7, 1954: 

“T think that at long last we are near- 
ing the final step in the legislative history 
of the St. Lawrence seaway proposal. 

“I should like to add a word of congratula- 
tion to the eminent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations for the part 
which he has played in securing the passage 
of the bill. As a somewhat junior Member 
of the Senate, I have watched his very 
effective work, not only in committee and on 
the floor, but off the floor; and I would say 
that his has been perhaps the greatest effort 
toward getting the bill passed. We of the 
Midwest owe a debt to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am sure the citizens of his 
State are grateful. 

“I want to express the appreciation of 
the members of all parties for the very ef- 
fective and untiring work which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
who is chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, has devoted to this task.” 

Senator CAsEeE, South Dakota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 4, 1954: 

“The remarks of the Senior Senator from 
Wisconsin remind me that the present favor- 
able position for the passage of the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill is due in large part to 
his persistence and effective leadership and 
sponsorship of that measure. I hape the bill 
will be passed as a further tribute to the 
work of the Senator from Wisconsin.’ 

Senator CAsE, South Dakota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, May 7, 1954: 

“The present favorable position for the 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway bill is 
due, in large part, to his persistent and ef- 
fective leadership and sponsorship of that 
measure. I hope the bill will be passed by 
the House and approved by the President 
promptly, as a further tribute to the work 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, as well as 
a gesture, a very appropriate gesture at this 
time, of our comradeship with the people 
of Canada.” 

Senator AIKen, Vermont, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, May 7, 1954: 

“Next, let me say that for the past 2 years 
it has been a great pleasure to be a co- 
sponsor of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, 
under the able, sincere, and enthusastic 
leadership of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin.” 

Senator Cooper, Kentucky, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I should like to join my 
colleagues in expressing admiration for the 
successful fight which the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin |[Mr. WILEY] has made in 
connection with the passage of the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill. 

“It was the long-continued insistence and 
the fine and convincing arguments of my 
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friend the Senator from Wisconsin which 
removed any doubt I may have had about the 
bill. I congratulate him for the Successfy] 
outcome of his efforts in connection with 
the great St. Lawrence River projet.” 

Senator THye, Minnesota, CONGREssIoNAL 
ReEcorp, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, when I came to Washing. 
ton I found such Members as the senior Sen. 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wry] working 
vigorously to accomplish the development of 
the seaway.” 

Senator THye, Minnesota, Concresston,, 
Recorp, May 17, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I was pleased to see tinat a 
great many of the newspapers of Wisconsin 
commended the great contributions made by 
our colleague the senior Senator from the 
Badger State [Mr. WILEY] in achieving the 
passage of the Wiley bill, S. 2150, to complete 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway.” 

Senator Cordon, Oregon, Concressiona, 
Recorp, May 25, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I have been glad to note 
that the newspapers of Wisconsin have given 
well-deserved credit to the senior Senator 
from that State [Mr. Writer] for his valiant 
and successful sponsorship of the St. Lay. 
rence seaway law. 

“I ask unanimous consent that several edi. 
torials which have appeared in Wisconsin 
papers be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD.” 





[From the Two Rivers Reporter of May 10, 
1954] 


SEAWAY aT LONG Last 


There was general jubilation expressed by 
people in the community about the seaway 
after the House last week had approved the 
measure, thus ending more than 40 years of 
anxious waiting. 

The seaway represents a triumph for the 
administration, which has been actively sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower. However, 
no man deserves more credit for the success 
of the project than Wisconsin's Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. It was he who, more than 
any other legislator, worked unflaggingly to 
engineer the undertaking through both 
Houses. 





While Senator WiLey was, of course, think- 
ing of benefits for his State, he was none- 
theless an exponent of the seaway for the 
Midwest and the Nation as a whole. He 
wanted United States to have a voice in it 
with Canada, since that country was deter- 
mined to build with or without the United 
States. 

His efforts have borne preliminary rich 
fruit, and there are confident predictions 
he will watch the entire country bear even 
richer results in the years ahead when the 
seaway becomes a reality. The St. Lawrence 
seaway may someday stand as a monument 
to a man who would not admit defeat 650 
the entire country would benefit. 





[From the Sturgeon Bay Advocate of May 11, 
1954] 


Our Mayor Says 
(By Mayor Stanley R. Greene) 
THE WILEY BILL 


After many years of struggle it now 4p)- 
pears as though a jointly sponsored United 
States-Canadian Great Lakes, St. Lawrence 
seaway will become a reality. 

The bill that makes the seaway a reality 
will be signed this week by President Eis¢!- 
hower. The bill was sponsored by Senator 
WILEY and has become generally known 4s 
the Wiley bill. Senator Writey in his efforts 
on behalf of the bill has displayed genuiné 
statesmanship in the service of both his 
country and the State which he represents 
in the Senate, 

Both senatorial Democrats and Repubill- 
cans recognized this fact and paid the Sena- 
tor an unusual tribute in recognition of 
those services. 
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[From the Chilton Times-Journal of May 13, 
1954} 


PassaGe OF SEAWAY BILL A Major 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
pill after 59 years of bickering is a real 
achievement for the Eisenhower administra- 

yn. 

"nsconein’® Senator WiLry played a lead- 


ing role in getting the measure past the stiff 

obstacles interposed in the Senate. 

[From the Wausau Daily Record-Herald of 
May 10, 1954] 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whatever the Republican administration 
in Washington may accomplish, its success 
in winning congressional approval of the St. 
Lawrence seaway will stand out as one of 
its great achievements. 

Wisconsin's Representatives and Senators, 
it may be noted, were in unanimous sup- 
port of the legislation, but special credit 
pelongs to Senator WiILey who sponsored 
the seaway proposal in the Senate and 
played a leading role in obtaining its pas- 
sage. 

[From the Burlington Standard-Democrat of 
May 13, 1954] 
His WorK Paw OFF 

Our congratulations to Senator ALEXANDER 
Wury for his successful labors toward the 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Our Wisconsin senior Senator worked hard 
for this State for many years, being the only 
man, at times, who would stand up and be 
counted. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal of May 
10, 1954] 
A VICTORY FOR WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin and the Midwest won what we 
believe is an important economic victory last 
week with passage of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill. It should go to President Eisen- 
hower, who favors it, soon. 

This State also can be proud of its many 
hard-to-lick citizens, public and private, who 
have fought for the seaway for more than 20 
years. 

In that category must be included Senator 
AL?XANDER WILEY. 

It was WILEY, perhaps more than any other 
individual, who kept the seaway issue alive 
during its darkest days. 





[From the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune 
of May 12, 1954] 
WILEY AND THE SEAWAY 
Principal spokesman for the administra- 
tion in steering the St. Lawrence seaway leg- 
islation to final enactment was Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY. He led the fight in a manner 


Which gained for him the admiration and 
respect of all his colleagues, Republican and 
Democrat alike, regardless of whether they 
lavored or opposed the project. He deserves 
a great part of the credit for bringing the 
seaway close to realization. Wisconsin 
should be proud to acknowledge his splendid 
work and thank him for it. 
[From the La Crosse Tribune of May 6, 1954] 
For his leadership in winning Senate ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence seaway alone, 
“nator WILEY is deserving of the plaudits of 


— State, and most of all by the Republican 
arty, 

For his position as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he has been 
Cutspoken in his support of President Eisen- 
hower all down the line. The respect he has 
earned from his Republican colleagues in the 
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Senate as a result is as enduring as are his 
achievements. 
* +. a * s 


Whatever support and commendation 
flows to President Eisenhower for his posi- 
tion in international affairs—and properly a 
great deal has from Republican sources— 
must in all fairness inure to Senator WILEY 
as well. 





[From the Eau Clair Leader-Telegram of 
May 9, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAwAy GETS UNITED STATES 
BaCKING 


Senator ALEXANDER Witey, of Chippewa 
Falis, has been in the forefront of seaway bat- 
tles during his three terms as United States 
Senator and it is fitting that the legislation 
finally passed bears his name—the Wiley- 
Dondero bill. Wuey led the fight in the Sen- 
ate and Representative DoNpDERO, Michigan 
Republican, was floor manager of proseaway 
forces in the House. 

Mr. Charles E. Broughton, station WHBL, 
Sheboygan, Wis.: 

“‘We want to commend Senator ALEXANDER 
Wrey, who lone-handed, out here in Wis- 
consin, has continued his fight. He has 
never wavered in that respect and it must 
be a great source of pleasure for him to know 
that the fight looks more encouraging than 
ever.” 

FROM SENATORIAL OPPONENTS 


Senator BEALL, Maryland, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, as a member of the oppo- 
sition, I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin for the tremendous job he has done. 

“I think the Senator from Wisconsin is to 
be congratulated for his generalship in the 
handling of parliamentary matters in con- 
nection with the bill. I cannot refrain from 
congratulating the Senator from Wisconsin 
on his victory today.” 

Senator BuTLER, Maryland, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, May 7, 1954: 

“May I say that I congratulate my very 
worthy adversary, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, not only on behalf of myself but of 
others who participated in the opposition.” 

Senator STENNIS, Mississippi, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“I recall that when I first came to the 
Senate, more than 6 years ago, the Senator 
from Wisconsin was working on a bill on the 
same subject matter. He has spoken on this 
subject many times since then, always with 
great sincerity, earnestness, and persuasion. 
I know he has worked very persistently for 
the bill, both among his colleagues in the 
Senate and elsewhere. 

“As one who did not vote for the bill, I 
wish to commend him very highly. 

“I feel that at times his work made the 
difference between abandoning the bill and 
continuing with it. I salute and congratu- 
late him on his fine achievement, which I 
know will prove to be most worthwhile for 
a great many people, even beyond his own 
State.” 

May 25, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Congratulations on 
your wonderful work in getting through the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

You have had your teeth in this matter for 
many years and it has been your persistence 
and your statesmanship that has brought 
about the results. 

I congratulate you and your State. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator, 
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Can Mankind Endure Half Slave and 
Half Free? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege yesterday to deliver an address 
in Bement, Il., the place where Lincoln 
and Douglas met to arrange the time and 
place of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
which took place 100 years ago. I spoke 
on the subject, Can Mankind Endure 
Half Slave and Half Free? 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CAN MANKIND ENDURE HALF SLAVE AND HALF 
FREE? 
AMERICA’S CHALLENGE: FREEDOM AND SURVIVAL 
WITHOUT GLOBAL NUCLEAR WAR 


I am pleased to be present at the inau- 
guration of this Town Meeting series on 
a site which holds such deep meaning to 
the people of our country. 

The tradition of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates is one of the historic hallmarks of 
American political life. 


No single series of political exchanges have 
marked themselves so indelibly in the mem- 
ory of the American people. 

Here was a great period in American his- 
tory—the stormy period preceding the War 
Between the States. 

Here were two masterful figures in Ameri- 
can life, notably the man who was to become 
the Great Emancipator and Douglas the Lit- 
tle Giant. And here was a great issue being 
debated in the American manner—with sin- 
cerity, with openness, with candor before the 
bar of public opinion—without mudslinging 
and personalities. 

Abe Lincoln didn’t go thereafter to the 
Senate, but he did later go to the White 
House and he did become enshrined in man- 
kind’s heart. 

May we be worthy of his everlasting in- 
spiration. 

Today we turn to another great historic 
issue. 

Today I address myself to the vital ques- 
tion: Can mankind endure half slave and 
half free? 


OUR ANSWER AND NECESSARY RESERVATIONS 


I believe that the answer to that question 
is “Yes,” but with certain reservations. 

“Yes,” if we are viligant; “Yes,” if we are 
strong. The answer is “Yes” if we definitely 
do not—I repeat if we do not—give moral 
sanction—moral approval to Communist 
slavery simply because it is entrenched, 
even though we reject war as a means of 
abolishing that slavery. 

The answer is “Yes,” in summary, if we 
remain true to our own ideals—to Lincoln's 
ideals. He wanted to save the Union. We 
want to save the Union—with strength, but 
without war, if it can possibly be avoided. 

As you can see, as in the case of most im- 
portant questions, we must bear in mind a 
great many factors on the world scene, a 
great many necessary reservations. 
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AMERICANS REJECT SLAVERY IN ANY FORM 


In the first place, let it be stated emphat- 
ically that the United States rejects the in- 
stitution of human slavery today, just as 
we rejected it almost a century ago on the 
field of battle, even when brother had to 
fight brother on this continent in 4 bloody 
years of Civil War. 

Ours is a moral people. 
moral law. 

We know that slavery, whether it be the 
slavery based on the color of a man’s skin, 
or the class-slavery imposed by a Communist 
dictatorship, utterly outrages the conscience 
of mankind. 

WE CAN NEVER BE SILENT ABOUT SLAVERY 


We will never be silent in the face of 
slavery. 

Abraham Lincoln pointed out in the 
course of his great career, that to be silent 
in the face of evil is to take part in that 
evil. 

We cannot be silent, therefore, before the 
slavery of Eastern Europe. We cannot— 
must not—ignore the suffering of the Rus- 
sian people themselves who, since November 
1917 have been shackled under the cruelest 
despotism in the history of the earth. We 
cannot ignore the plight of the 550 million 
people of China, mercilessly tyrannized by 
the despotic clique of Peking. We cannot 
ignore the plight of the suffering people of 
North Korea, nor that of the unfortunate 
population of Communist-controlled north- 
ern Vietnam. 

Wherever there is slavery, that is where 
the conscience of America asks for free- 
dom. 

As once, the North could not ignore the 
moans and suffering of the enslave Ne- 
groes of the South, so today, the peoples of 
the free world hear the moans and groans 
from the concentration camps of Siberia, 
the forced labor camps everywhere behind 
the Iron Curtain. We can see in our mind’s 
eye the persecution the suffering, the tor- 
ment of the enslaved hundreds of millions. 

We will never acquiesce to their perma- 
nent enslavement. 

As a matter of fact, we oppose slavery in 
every shape, manner or form—political 
slavery; economic slavery, intellectual 
slavery; military slavery. 

We oppose the principle of colonialism. 
We ourselves emerged to independence 
through the fortitude of 13 colonies which 
appealed to the conscience of mankind in 
our own Declaration of Independence. 


OPPOSING SYSTEMS HAVE CO-EXISTED 
IN THE PAST 


Now, the second factor to keep in mind 
is that all of history is full of instances 
where opposing systems did exist side by side 
in relative peace. 

It may have been uneasy peace—a peace 
occasionally broken—but it was peace, none- 
theless. Opposing religions learned to live 
alongside one another, even though but a 
few centuries ago two of the great religions 
of Western civilization were relentlessly en- 
gaged in the bitterest type of national and 
civil wars. 

Men of these two great faiths literally 
burned each other at the stake in the mis- 
taken notion that they were performing 
God’s will. But today, the great Christian 
faiths have learned to live in peace with one 
another and in harmony and in so doing 
have learned religion. 

So, too, history is full of the record of 
rival economic systems which contested with 
one another and which nevertheless man- 
aged to live in a relative state of peace. 

The great historian, Arnold Toynbee, has 
constantly reemphasized and documented 
this point; that opposing systems have 
learned to live with one another—whether it 
be Christianity with Islam or feudalism with 
Capitalism, or republicanism with monarchy. 


We live by the 
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If contrasting systems can coexist and 
have coexisted, wherein arises the current 
problem? 


THE IMPERIALIST NATURE OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


The problem arises from the third factor. 
That factor is, of course, the aggressive im- 
perialistic nature of international commu- 
nism. 

The current situation exists not because 
we want to conquer the world. On the con- 
trary, we desire that all men shall freely work 
out their own destiny in their own way. 

We hope that they will work it out ina 
manner of freedom. We hope that they will 
recognize the light of limited power—of sep- 
aration of powers—which has come from 
this Republic and from other beacons of 
freedom. 

We are proud of our way, but we do not 
want to impose our way on others. We know 
that mankind is stratified today, with parts 
of the human race at different levels—eco- 
nomically, socially, politically, culturally, 
religiously and otherwise. We do not want 
to “make over the world in America’s image,” 
though we believe it would be good for the 
world. 

But the Kremlin does want to make over 
the world in the Kremlin’s ugly image. 

It is the Kremlin which for 37 years in 
callous violation of its pledges, has been en- 
gaged in above-the-ground and under-the- 
ground conspiracy. 

It is the Kremlin which has constructed 
the most diabolic Trojan horse movement in 
history, using internal armies of saboteurs, 
seditionists, traitors, and others to destroy 
nations from within. 

It is the Kremlin which insists in accord- 
ance with its Marxists dogma, that the world 
must be ail Communist or else “the capital- 
ists will take it over.” 


LENIN-STALIN QUOTATIONS ON CONFLICT 


Listen to these quotations: 

“* * * The existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lic side by side with imperialist states for a 
long time is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that 
end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and bourgeois 
states will be inevitable.” 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

“We must say that either those who wanted 
to cause our destruction must perish, those 
who think we must perish—and in that case 
our Soviet Republic will live—or the cap- 
italist will live and in that case the Republic 
will perish.” 

Who said that? Nikolai Lenin. 

“Who will conquer whom? That is the 
whole question * * * The world is divided 
into two camps.” 

Who said that? Joseph Stalin. 

Have those militarist dogmas been repu- 
diated by the Kremlin—in fact and in deed? 

Definitely not. 

Therein lies the challenge to the free 
world. 

That, then, is the third factor: the merci- 
less intention of the Kremlin to control the 
word, an intention which has not been 
fundamentally changed in spite of the so- 
called Soviet “peace offensive,” now in full 
blast. 


THE TERRIBLE NATURE OF A THIRD WAR 


But now we come to the fourth factor in 
answer to our question. We ask again, “Can 
mankind endure half slave and half free?” 


And the answer is that mankind must— 
it must—learn to endure the present di- 
vision without resorting, if at all possible, to 
force of arms. 

Why? Because the nature of modern 
superweapons is such that a third world war 
could be a thing of utter horror to mankind. 
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A third world war would leave not vic 
vanquished, but 2 rubble heaps, 2 Charreq 
continents or more—of radioactive ashes 
where once there were cities and farm: 

One side might be less destroyed than th. 
other, but the victory would be barren in. 
deed. F 

And what conditions would follow such a 
so-called victory? Would the world be freer 
more prosperous, happier? Of course no} 
Would all slavery be ended? Probably not. 
Chaos and disaster breed only more prob. 
lems. So, this evil legacy of a third world 
war—a nuclear Armageddon—could continye 
for a period of further time that no man 
now living could measure. 

To talk lightly of the possibility of war 
is, therefore, an act of highest irrespon- 
sibility. To engage loosely in hurling ulti. 
matums, in blustering threats from one side 
or the other, is inexcusable. 

Somehow, no matter how serious the crisis 
we must find peaceful means to try to settle 
it. This does not mean appeasement, be. 
cause we know appeasement is self-defeat. 
ing. 

But it does mean exhausting every last 
alternative in every last situation in the 
interest of peace. 

Too many Americans lose patience too 
soon. Too many Americans are too willing 
to throw up their hands in dismay, and to 
ask for final action. 


THE DANGERS OF ARBITRARY ACTION OVER 
UNITED STATES AIRMEN 


When the Peking government outregeously 
imprisoned United States airmen, the sug- 
gestion was made ‘that we unilaterally hurl 
an ultimatum with an early, fixed deadline; 
that we ignore the contrary opinion of the 
United Nations; that we, if necessary, uni- 
laterally impose a blockade against Red 
China. 

Such a blockade could have meant the 
death of the very airmen we have been try- 
ing to save. It could have meant the start- 
ing of a chain reaction which might con- 
ceivably have led to world war ITI. 

The motives of those Americans who made 
the suggestion were high and patriotic. 
Their zeal in the defense of American na- 
tionals was understandable, and commend- 
able; no one would quarrel with their deep 
feeling for our imprisoned countrymen, 

But we who disagreed did have a legitl- 
mate case against what was, in effect, loose 
suggestions whose ominous consequelces 
had not been sufficiently thought out. 

Now, there will be more crises to come in 
the future. Each year will offer new chal- 
lenges, new pitfalls, new dangers. 

Soviet tactics, now relatively soft, may re- 
turn to the belligerent Stalinist line over- 
night. 

We cannot pierce the veil of the future, 
nor for that matter can even the leaders 0! 
the Kremlin today. Khrushchev, Bulganip 
and Zhukov themselves do not know if they 
will be in power tomorrow, and how the 
trend of world events may shape their ow 
thinking and action. 

But as for ourselves, we must go ahead 
with courage, with confidence, and wit! 
faith—with readiness to fight, if need be, but 
with determination to avoid fighting, if po 
sible, and with honor, with justice. 

The forthcoming meeting at San Franc 
on the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
the signing of the United Nations Charter 
offers real possibilities for new exploratio! 
by the foreign ministers of East-West prob- 
lems. 

The meeting at the summit which w! 
low thereafter, possibly in late July, offers 
still more possibilities for some progress in 
resolving East-West tensions. 

But no single meeting, at San Francisco, 
or Lausanne or anywhere else, will solve \ 
basic problem. 
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In 10 years, we have literally had tens 
of thousands of meetings with Soviet nego- 
tiators on hundreds of issues, and we know 
the pitfalls of negotiating with them. 

We recall how time after time they cruelly 
disappointed the hopes of the world; how 
they build some of us up for “an awful let- 
aoe time, we are wary. This time we are 
not “oversold” on the possibilities of suc- 
cessful negotiations. But neither should we 
allow our hope and confidence to fade so 
that we become filled with fear or doubt or 
anxiety. 
AMERICA’S MAGNIFICENT RECORD OF GENEROSITY 

we have seen the heights to which men 
could rise to win @ war, and we have seen 
the heights to which men could rise in peace. 

This Nation rose magnificently to the chal- 
lenge of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. It rose just as magnificently to the 
challenge of healing the wounds of World 

Jar II. 

"athe aid program which the people of the 
United States generously extended—through 
the Marshall plan, through point 4, through 
Mutual Security is one of the great chapters 
in the history of mankind. 

It is a chapter now being supplemented 
by the sound Mutual Security bill for the 
fiscal year 1956, which is now reaching tts 
final stages in the current session of the 
Congress. 

TO THE VICTOR BELONGS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


I recall the words of a great statesman, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Dr. Adenauer 
stated that in every war when the German 
people were victorious, they applied the rule 
that “to the victor belonged the spoils.” 

He said they had expected that same rule 
would be applied when American occupa- 
tion troops entered defeated West Germany. 
“We waited,” said this great German states- 
man, “days, weeKs, months, years. We were 
astonished,” said he, “to see that the Ameri- 
can people applied a totally new historic 
formula. And that formula was: That to 
the victor belongs the responsibility, the job 
of helping to rebuild, to reconstruct, to heal 
wounds.” 

We have helped to restore West Germany 
to the family of nations. And the German 


people, & great people, has industriously 
risen to the chalienge, has come back with 
economic vitality and political strength and 
courage. 


The people of West Germany are over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist. And their en- 


slaved fellow nationals of East Germany 
would likewise vote overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist if they are ever given a real 
chance to do-so. 

The people of West Germany are irrevo- 
cably a part of the Western alliance. They 
will not fall for the seductive lure of so- 


called neutrality, in return for unification, 
They know that neutrality for West Ger- 
many could be suicide for West Germany and 
could contribute to fatal weakness for the 


We oa. 


Over on the other side of the world, an- 
other former enemy nation has likewise come 
back with vigor and determination. The 
people of Japan, a conscientious, hard- 


Working, able, alert people have been re- 


sponding to the challenge which is theirs. 
“hey too, will not fall for the siren song 
® the Communist betrayers. 


The Communists would like to see Japan 
remain a military vacuum, just as they 
would like to see West Germany remain a 
Military vacuum. The Red pian must and 


Will fail on both sides of the world. 
ASIA IN FERMENT OF IDEAS 


Meanwhile, freemen in other areas of the 
World are coming to a rebirth. There is 


ferment throughout the vast arc of free Asia 


throughout Africa as well. 
eCloy 


Underde- 
ed peoples are coming into their own, 
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Peoples are rising from age-old conditions of 
poverty, malnutrition, disease. The prog- 
ress may seem slow, but everywhere there is 
ferment in the East—a search for sound 
ideas—and they are finding them. ; 

Just a few days ago, I had the privilege of 
hearing one of the great spokesmen of free 
Asia, one of the fine leaders of the free 
world—Gen. Carlos Romulo, former presi- 
dent of the United Nations General Assembly. 
He told the story of the Bandung conference. 
He told how free Asia is filled, not as we have 
been mistakenly told with enmity for Amer- 
ica, but with a great reservoir of friendship 
for us. 

To be sure, the Communist firebrands are 
seeking to ignite more flames of nationalism 
and racialism against us. But free Asia is 
not being fooled. And the Bandung con- 
ference proved that we have great and good 
friends among other peoples who are still 
in colonial status, as well as the peoples who 
have emerged to full sovereignty or the peo- 
ple like the Thais who have been free. The 
Phiiippines, Pakistan—we hail their contri- 
butions. Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia—we wel- 
come the opportunity to work with them 
for a brighter era for all. 


SINCERE RESPECT FOR INDIA’S NEHRU 


And while I am in this area, I say, that in 
spite of our often wide differences with a 
distinguished leader like India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, there is every good reason to 
work with him for peace on the continued 
basis of sincere, cordial, deep respect. He is 
a@ great leader of a great people; an eloquent, 
earnest, dedicated, democratic leader. 

I have no time for ill-tempered Ameri- 
cans who go “off the beam,” completely 
exasperated because of our differences with 
Prime Minister Nehru, just as I hope, think- 
ing Indians will have no time for Indians 
who exaggerate and aggravate our differences. 
Let us narrow our area of disagreement in- 
stead of widening it. And let us note that 
on a great many occasions, Mr. Nehru has 
been outstandingly effective in serving the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. I 
hope and believe there will be many more 
such occasions in the future. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
are, as I have indicated, coming into their 
own. Our hand of friendship remains gladly 
extended to them—to all of them, I add. 


WE HAVE TENDED TO ACT TOO MUCH BY REFLEX 


They want to hear from us a positive, con- 
structive, imaginative program. We must 
not simply wait for crises to develop. We 
have tended far too long to simply act by 
delayed refiex. 

The Soviet challenges the free world in 
place A; the free world then responds in 
place A. The Soviets challenge us in place B; 
we respond in place B. It is the Reds who 
have been picking the time and place of con- 
test. Yet, we know that it is poor strategy 
for us always to allow the enemy to choose 
the field and timing of contest. 

Moreover, it is definitely not enough for 
us to offer anticommunism alone as a pro- 
gram to the world. While it is up to us to 
get across the danger of communism in all 
its savage barbarism, other peoples of the 
world, particularly underdeveloped peoples, 
are not going to respond to a negative pro- 
gram on our part. They want affirmative 
hope in the future. They want specific and 
constructive suggestions and assistance. We 
cannot, of course, do for them what they 
should be doing for themselves. But neither 
should we keep accentuating the negative— 
what we are against—instead of what we are 
for. 

THE TRUE NATURE OF FREEDOM 

Now, my friends, I would not want us to 
leave this occasion with a narrow concept 
of the fundamental idea of freedom itself. 

Freedom is simply not a matter alone of 
the formal traditions of freedom which we 
have known—freedom of the press, freedom 
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of worship, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
speech, freedom of employment, freedom to 
own property—great as these blessings are. 
Freedom is basically a spiritual thing. 

There have been great men and women 


’ who have literally been slaves in the sense 


that they have been the chattel of others. 
And yet they have been free. 

Why? Because their minds have been free. 
Their spirits have been free. 

You cannot shackle the human spirit, as 
you can the human flesh. 

There have been people who are free, and 
yet who are slaves in the sense that they 
have sold their spiritual birthright for a 
mess of material pottage. 

On the other hand, there are men and 
women living in abject poverty today who 
are free and who enjoy riches that the 
wealthiest man, enslaved by the lust for 
power or money, does not know. The poor 
man who is free in spirit can scale heights 
which the man enslaved by greed can never 
mount. 

Nobility of mind makes men free. Clear- 
ness of vision to what is real, what is lasting, 
what is truly good—the things of the Spirit. 

What matter if .\braham Lincoln never 
had wealth? What matter if he never com- 
pletely rose from poverty but constantly 
lived with meager resources? He was a free 
man. He was a man whose spirit could not 
be downed. Why? Because he drew upon 
the Eternal Spirit: the all-knowing, the all- 
present, all-seeing Creator when difficulties 
mounted for him. 

The poet said: “He is the free man who 
the truth makes free—and all are slaves 
besides.” 

The people behind the Iron Curtain may 
be chained in bondage, but not even the 
cruelest master of the Arctic forced labor 
camps can quench the fire of freedom which 
burns in the human breast, nor the spirit of 
man which material power alone can never 
wreck. 

Abraham Lincoln had said, “I believe that 
this Government cannot endure permanently 
half-slave and half-free.” He was right, 
human beings are not property—to be 
bought and sold, and no society should 
endure on that basis. 


OUR ANSWER TO THE BASIC QUESTION 


So, today, we answer the basic question 
before us *by saying: May all this world one 
day be free. Toward that end, we pledge 
our best efforts in peace and in justice. 

And too, we state emphatically, we reject 
all despair that the Soviet Empire will last 
indefinitely. Rather, we believe that empire 
is subject to terrific internal stresses and 
strains which may one day rend it asunder 
from within and thus permit the subject 
peoples to regain their freedom—for 
the Spirit that makes free is abroad in 
the world, even in Russia. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it has been a great joy 
to be with you today, and I hope that this 
forum series will produce the type of food 
for thought, food for mental stimulation and 
progress and for national and international 
progress and stimulus which were the fruits 
of the great Lincoln-Douglas debates of a 
century ago. 





Vital Technical Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the senior Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
him regarding technical-assistance pro- 
grams abroad, together with an edito- 
rial, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MaGNUSON 


Our technical-assistance programs abroad 
take on their most importance when we find 
private United States industries willing to 
partcipate with skilled personnel. 

One example of this kind of cooperation 
comes to me through an editorial carried in 
the Seattle Times of Thursday, May 19, en- 
titled “Doing Unto Others,” which I present 
for printing in the ReEcorp. 

The editorial is as follows: 


“DOING UNTO OTHERS 


“Deliberations at the recent Bandung 
Conference convinced the world—including 
Soviet Russia—that leaders of most of the 
remaining free Asian countries are strongly 
anti-Communist. It is a matter of the first 
importance that the United States encourage 
these peoples in sustaining that attitude, and 
to help them in preserving their free 
economy. 

“Technical assistance is one means to the 
accomplishment of these ends. This has 
been recognized in a project undertaken by 
Pan American World Airways in Pakistan, in 
cooperation with the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration and Pakistan In- 
ternational Airways. 

“In the first Government technical-assist- 
ance program to use aviation to stimulate the 
economic and industrial growth of an unde- 
veloped area. Pan American will provide a 
team of 24 experts for 3 years to train 
Pakistanis in the modern techniques of air- 
line operations. 

“Development of aviation in Pakistan is 
peculiarly important because Pakistan is 
divided into two areas, 1,400 miles apart. 
Nothing could be more useful to the advance- 
ment and unity of this young nation than 
establishment of stable, independent com- 
munications between its two widely separated 
sections.” 





Commencement Address by Hon. George 
H. Bender, of Ohio, at McDonald High 
School, McDonald, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a commence- 
ment address delivered by me on last 
Thursday, at McDonald, Ohio. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY Hon. GEORGE H. 

BENDER AT MCDONALD HiGH SCHOOL GRAD- 

UATION, MCDONALD, OHIO, JUNE 2, 1955 


I am very happy to be here with you on 
this wonderful occasion. Commencement 
time is always the most inspiring season of 
the year. Mothers and fathers, teachers, 
young men and women—you make a mag- 
nificent picture in this great country of ours. 
I congratulate you—and I envy you as well. 
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Commencement is one of the best-named 
exercises of the school calendar. We call it 
commencement because we know that noth- 
ing has ended. Everything is beginning for 
our young people today. 

It is interesting to observe the educational 
pattern of American life today. A genera- 
tion ago, college education was relatively 
rare. High school was accepted as the gen- 
eral rule. In 1930, 12 percent of the 18-year- 
old young people in our country were en- 
rolled in colleges. By 1940, the figure had 
jumped to 18 percent. Today, it has reached 
30 percent. 

I do not know if all of our young people 
should be going to college, but I do know 
that high school is a must today. Without 
it, young men and women find themselves 
almost at sea in a complicated world. 

This is one of those happy occasions for 
looking ahead. No one ever knows what the 
future holds for each individual. But we 
do know what the future holds for your 
generation. 

This is the most exciting period in all 
world history. If I had to give a name to 
the next decade, I would call it Opportunities 
Unlimited. The atomic age is already upon 
us. It has not yet been transported from 
the scientist's laboratory to the factory, but 
it is here. 

In every field of human endeavor new 
pathways are being charted. Not only in 
the field of atomic science but also in the 
areas of electronics, chemistry, plastics, tel- 
evision, and radar. New fields are opening 
almost before our eyes. We have discov- 
ered that there are no limits to the human 
imagination. Young men and women who 
are interested in their fellow human beings 
have also made their way in every genera- 
tion. Today there is a marked shortage of 
nurses, social workers, doctors, and teachers. 

I am particularly interested in the won- 
derful openings for young people in the 
teaching area. This month, 85,000 young 
men and women will complete their teacher 
training. This is Just about enough to take 
the place of those teachers who retire or 
leave the teaching profession each year. By 
next September and for years to come, thou- 
sands of new students will be enrolled in our 
elementary schools. They will need addi- 
tional thousands of teachers to train the 
next generation. This is a magnificent op- 
portunity for you young people. It is some- 
thing more than that for your fathers and 
mothers. 

We know that the strength of our Re- 
public depends upon the training which 
the future generation receives. Each year 
that I have been in Washington I have 
watched the boys and girls from every cor- 
ner of America coming to Washington. 

I read all of the stories of juvenile delin- 
quency and I recognize the problems which 
they pose. Yet, as I look at the people com- 
ing to Washington, boys and girls, fathers 
and mothers and their grandparents, too, I 
cannot help thinking that America’s future 
is still safe. I count on these fine young- 
sters to do their share in preserving our 
country for the future. 

All of us in America take too much for 
granted. We are so accustomed to the good 
things of life and to our freedom, that we 
look with amazement at other countries 
that do not enjoy our liberties. 

I like to tell the true story of a young 
girl who understands the meaning of free 
America better than we do ourselves. She 
came to my office not long ago to tell me 
her story. She was born in Yugoslavia un- 
der Communist control. All of her life she 
had been exposed to Communist propaganda, 
Her teachers were Communist. Her text- 
books were written by Socialists. But her 
mother and her father were deeply religious 
people. Quietly, in their own way, they did 
their best to teach their daughter a belief 
in God. She understood their efforts. A 
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few months ago she was selected as one of 
the top students in her secondary-sehoo) 
system to come to America to study dairy 
farming. When she arrived here she made 
contact with some good Americans who had 
come from her native village. Her mother 
and her father knew what she planned to do 
In spite of their natural fears of what mignt 
happen, they encouraged her to make this 
daring escape. 

She is now in the United States with g 
good chance of remaining here permanently, 
This is the greatest tribute to America that 
anyone can pay, to risk her life for freedom, 

This freedom of ours is always called our 
priceless heritage. The words have been 
repeated so often that they have become 4). 
most meaningless. A heritage is appreciateg 
only when it is rare. Freedom is becoming 
all too rare these days. Sometimes it js 
even frightening to look at the map. More 
and more places have vanished behind the 
Iron Curtain where freedom to worship, to 
think, to write, to speak, even to move 
about are restricted or denied entirely. 

We have a duty in our own country to see 
that these things do not happen here. 

This is the struggle of our times. All the 
great achievements which lie ahead of us de- 
pend upon its outcome. Atomic energy will 
not be used for the development of mankind 
unless our way of life wins this battle for the 
minds of men. 

None of the tremendous advances just over 
the horizon will be realized if we blow the 
world to bits in a hot war. Nor will they be 
achieved if we allow the cold war to freeze 
us to death. We must go on searching for 
a just world peace—and a just world society. 

Our job—and your job—is the exciting 
responsibility of building a dynamic Amer- 
ican community. A few years ago, if some- 
one had said that America in 1955 would pro- 
duce $357 billion worth of goods, food and 
services, it would have sounded ridiculous. 
That is what our people did last year. In 
another 10 years there is reason to believe 
that the young men and women who are be- 
ing graduated all over America this month 
will turn out $500 billion in productive 
wealth. 

This is the promise of tomorrow. Today 
is good enough in itself. I look to these 
young men and women of McDonald High 
School with every confidence. 

They differ in their attitudes. No two of 
them are alike, even if they are twins. Out 
of this variety of minds and abilities and 
determination, we shall find the Presidents 
and poets, the physicians and farmers, the 
bankers and the builders, the managers and 
the mechanics of the future. 

I congratulate you upon reaching this 
milestone in your lives. May it be only one 
more steppingstone on your road to future 
happiness. 





Public Power—An Investment Not an 
Expenditure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres!- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], that a statement by 
him and an editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to % 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 











STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


It seems incongruous to many of us sitting 
in this Senate that today we have to fight so 
nard for power projects which have returned 
«o much to the American people in indus- 
trial power as well as actual dollars to the 
ynited States Treasury. Most of us realize— 
I am sure—that every new industrial plant 
jocated in an area served with power projects 
that we have authorized return much to the 
community in payrolls to the State in need- 
ed tax dollars, and to our Federal Treasury 
through income taxes as well as direct repay- 
ment for the construction costs. 

I had this forcibly brought home to me 
when I read the editorial carried in the Sat- 
yrday, June 4 edition of Labor, the national 
weekly newspaper. It comes at a time when 
public power is fighting for its very life; 
therefore, it should be of interest to every 
fair-minded Member of Congress and to 
every thinking citizen. 

Thursday night I had the privilege of plac- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
regarding the high Federal dam we would 
like to see constructed at Hells Canyon, on 
the Snake River. This project, like the ones 
referred to in the Labor editorial, would fur- 
ther strengthen our Nation’s industrial life, 
so vital at this time of world crisis. 

I attach hereto the editorial, entitled 
“Public Power Pays, Yet Ike Would Strangle 
It," for printing in the REcorp. 





[From Labor of June 4, 1955] 


PusLic Power Pays, Yet IKE WovuLpD 
STRANGLE Ir 


Two extraordinary developments this week 
threw glaring light on the issue of public 
versus private electric power. One was a 
report by W. A. Dexheimer, current Chief of 
the Reclamation Service, which builds and 
manages most of Uncle Sam's power dams. 

As Dexheimer was appointed by President 
Eisenhower, power trust propagandists 
wouldn't get far trying to label him as a 
“New Deal Socialist,” yet here’s what his 
report shows: 

In the 50 years since the reclamation pro- 
gram was launched under a Republican 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, the United 
States Government has spent $2.6 billion on 
public power projects. In return, Uncle 
Sam has received about $4 billion in Federal 
taxes made possible by those projects and 
almost $600 million electric power and water 
revenues. That’s a total of $4.6 billion. 

Thus, the United States Treasury and the 
taxpayers have already recovered the entire 
$2.6 billion cost, plus a $2 billion profit. And 
that’s Just the beginning, Dexheimer points 
out. Most of Uncle Sam’s power systems are 
comparatively new, and have not yet had 
much time to pay back their costs. In the 
future, the profits will be even bigger, de- 
spite the low rates charged for public power. 

In addition, Dexheimer emphasizes, the 
power and reclamation projects are enrich- 
ing the country in other ways. For exam- 
ple, they have raised by $750 million a year 
the purchasing power of the farmers of the 
irrigated lands. 

In the face of those facts, the private 
power lobby continues to shout that public 
power is subsidized by the taxpayers, and the 
drive against public power continues to get 
help from the Eisenhower administration. 
That was made clear this week by the other 
development. 


Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, Eisenhower-ap- 


po nted chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, sent to the chairmen of the Sen- 
“te and House Public Works Committees an 


*xttaordinary letter that the TVA’s board 
o directors had received from the Budget 
Bureau, which speaks directly for the Presi- 
dent. Vogel gave his blessing to the letter, 
though he admitted it does not express the 
Views of the other two TVA board members, 
Raymond Paty and Harry Curtis. 
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That letter came on the heels of a recent 
TVA proposal: namely, that as a Government 
corporation it be given a free hand to raise 
money in ways other than appropriations 
from Congress. It asked for this authority 
because the seven-State TVA faces an in- 
creasing shortage of electric power and the 
administration refuses to ask Congress for 
any money to build TVA dams and new 
power plants. 

As one way out of this impasse, the TVA 
proposed to sell bonds to bankers and other 
private investors, as well as to the United 
States Treasury. Also, it would have State 
and municipel governments and farmers’ 
electric co-ops in the TVA area build power- 
plants, which would sell power to TVA, or 
be leased or bought by TVA over a period 
of years. 

The Budget Bureau’s letter refused to give 
Presidential approval to the TVA proposals, 
except with so many provisos and restric- 
tions—23 in all—that the whole new finan- 
cial plan would be strangled. 

For example, a low limit would be put om 
the amount of the TVA bonds, and they could 
be sold only with the approval of both Con- 
gress and the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is subject to Ike’s orders. Also, the letter 
said no TVA bonds would be bought by the 
Treasury, but it would direct just how, when, 
and to whom the bonds must or must not be 
sold. 

Among other things, the Budget Bureau 
put into the TVA proposal new provisions 
which would raise the interest rates paid on 
TVA bonds, and struck out of the proposal 
words pledging that “TVA power shall be sold 
at rates as low as feasible.” 

“The sum total of the Budget Bureau 
and White House Restrictons,”’ Congressman 
Evins, Democrat, Tennessee, declared, “would 
amount to raising TVA rates, milking the 
system, and creating an atmosphere whereby 
private power can walk in and take over.” 

Senator Hritt, Democrat, Alabama, called 
the proposed restrictions “damaging to TVA.” 
Congressman Priest, Democrat, Tennessee, 
denounced the Bureau’s terms as “wholly 
unacceptable.” Congressman Davis, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, declared “this is just another 
attempt by the administration to wreck 
TVA.” 

This conflict will soon break into the open 
at hearings before a House Public Works Sub- 
committee headed by Davis. Before the com- 
mittee will be bills backing the original TVA 
financial plan, on one hand, and the admin- 
istration’s “strangling” plan on the other. 

Meanwhile Congress might well ponder 
this question: Why does the White House 
propose to give a free financial hand to a 
new United States highway corporation, but 
insist on tying the hands of an old Govern- 
ment corporation, the TVA? 





The Hidden Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
entitled “The Hidden Revolution,” de- 
livered by me at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
March 30, 1955, before the Conservative 
Citizens Committee. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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THE HimpEen REVOLUTION 


I am honored that your young but vigorous 
organization has asked me to come here and 
talk with you about our common concern 
for the safety of our Nation. You are in- 
terested, as I am interested, in bringing out 
into the light the secret revolution which is 
proceeding in our country with no attempt 
to win the true consent of our people. 

I an. especially glad to discuss this issue 
before an organization which represents the 
common interests and united talents of both 
our political parties. 

Political parties of the American type can 
exist only where the citizens are in basic 
agreement on their political ideology—what 
we call our Constitution. We cannot have 
an American two-party system except as we 
have a deeply held belief in both parties, 
that we intend to live by that Constitution. 
American political parties divide over dif- 
ferent ways to meet problems, but only with- 
in the framework of our constitutional com- 
pact. 

Today, we face a quite different political 
issue. Today’s struggle is over our Consti- 
tution itself. In such a crisis, members of 
both old-line parties have the same interest, 
preservation of our basic law. Their politi- 
cal action is directed against a common op- 
ponent—the underminers of our Constitu- 
tion, whichever party label they use to hide 
their true aims. 

I do not question the motives of the revo- 
lutionists. Our quarrel is with their secrecy. 

They propose changes in our Government 
which are of revolutionary force. They fol- 
low a detailed blueprint for a new and arbi- 
trary government. Meanwhile they smile 
disarmingly and say they are asking for small 
improvements which will bring our Govern- 
ment up to date, but not alter its funda- 
mental character at all. 

No revolutionary change in the American 
form of government is tolerable, unless it is 
openly stated. No revolutionary change is 
honest, unless all the drastic results of the 
change are made perfectly clear, and time 
is given to Congress and the people to debate 
every aspect of the revolutionary turn. 

Americans are fighting, under the illusion 
of peaceful debate, a life-and-death struggle 
for preservation of our form of government. 

Our party system gives us no means to 
wage such a war. The answer is the associ- 
ation of members of both political parties, 
preferably by congressional districts. There 
they can work together, and support those 
Members of Congress who defend our Con- 
stitution, and send down to defeat any 
nominee of either party who permits it to be 
weakened. 

What is the nature of this hidden revo- 
lution? 

In a speech on the Bricker amendment I 
pointed out that this country now has a 
fourth house of government, in addition to 
the three branches established in the Con- 
stitution. I said this fourth house, the 
planning bureaucracy, operated as a law 
unto itself. It has such loose powers and 
such vast funds that it virtually escapes 
control by Congress, the President, or the 
courts. 

The inner circle, the kitchen cabinet, and 
crony government, we have had before. 
They were bad government, but bad govern- 
ment under the Constitution. They did not 
alter the mechanics of our political system. 
Their successors could follow the Censtitu- 
tion without a new revolution. 

I am going to call this group the elite, 
although that name does not appeal to 
Americans. The “elite” does not mean ‘the 
best.” It refers to men who have chosen 
themselves as the best, and who have banded 
together, out of self-interest, in time of crisis, 
to seize power and make themselves a per- 
manent governing class. 

The significant thing about an elite is that 
it is a small body, self-appointed, intelligent, 
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technically skillful, eager for power on any 
terms, and utterly ruthless about seizing it. 
The little fact Americans do not wish to face 
is the fact that we have been training an 
elite in this country for over 20 years. Un- 
der the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the 
present administration, they have been 
learning how to handle the high-tension 
wires of big government, and hiding from 
us how much they have learned. 

Americans dislike to study this new po- 
litical force, because we have a distaste for 
chicanery. But we pay a heavy price for 
our ignorance. 

Part of our confusion comes from calling 
this new governing elite Socialist. But 
socialism started as an honest attempt to 
raise the condition of the poor. Today’s 
elite is not Socialist in that historic sense. 
The milk of human kindness has been wa- 
tered very thin in the bitter struggle to hold 
the power they seized under cover of the 
great depression. 

We cannot call it Communist, but this 
group is the ideal shelter for the Commu- 
nists in our Government. We do not need 
to know exactly which of its members are 
Communist or pro-Soviet, though we shall 
get that information wherever we can. Re- 
gardless of how many individual members 
give their loyalty to the Soviet system, the 
work of the elite can benefit only the Soviet 
cause, because that is the ruling group today 
which best understands where it is going. 

We are confused because there is no single 
“place,” no agency or office, where the elite 
can be plainly “seen.” Sometimes the mem- 
bers of this junta are in the new and form- 
less agencies, helping shape them into some- 
thing far more powerful, and dangerous to 
liberty, than old-line departments whose 
powers and duties are defined by Congress. 

Some members of this band are hidden 
in the superagencies which have grown up 
above the Cabinet, like the National Secur- 
ity Agency, and that mystery wrapped in an 
enigma called the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Others are in the U. N. or the bureaus 
dealing with international affairs. 

Some are in the new branch of Govern- 
ment which has grown up about the White 
House—administrative assistants to the 
President, the Budget Bureau, and the lia- 
ison between the White House, Congress and 
the pressure groups. 

Some members of this new governing ap- 
paratus are not in Government office at all. 
They are journalists and commentators who 
promulgate the “party line” of the elite, or 
lawyers or businessmen whose only interest 
is in high Government policy, like admis- 
sion of Red China to the U.N. 

We are confused because this band does 
not operate through established channels. 
Its members do not obey the chain of re- 
sponsibility which governs the flow of opin- 
ions and policies through an orderly system 
of agencies. 

I was much impressed with Whittaker 
Chambers’ story of how Alger Hiss, then 
with a Senate committee, was offered a job 
in the Justice Department. He discussed 
his acceptance with his contact in the Soviet 
apparatus, Whittaker Chambers, knowing he 
would refer it to J. Peters, the Soviet “rep.” 
Peters had more power over an American 
Government employee than his nominal 
superiors. 

The new elite is not a part of our consti- 
tutional Government. It is above the legal- 
ly established Government. The members 
are able to defy, to thwart, to undermine, 
established government because, through 
control of money, they make the law. The 
governmental elite today has more influence 
over lawmaking, over taxes, appropriations, 
and the shape and size of Government agen- 
cies, than either Congress or the President. 

Of course the members of this revolution- 
ary elite protest that they serve the Presi- 
dent and defer to Congress. That is mere- 
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ly doubletalk. We may summarize the 
point very simply. Those who work for the 
secret revolution can have no common in- 
terest with anyone in the executive or the 
legislative branch who is serving the Con- 
stitution. 

Our Government is now operating through 
two rival centers of power competing for 
sovereignty, one under the Constitution, one 
against it. Every issue and every problem 
of politics and government must be judged 
in terms of this irrepressible conflict. 

You will find a vivid picture of this elite 
in the story in the Mundt hearings, of the 
famous meeting in the Justice Department 
on January 21, 1954, where John Adams and 
other employees of the executive branch 
planned the campaign to discredit the chair- 
man of the Senate committee investigating 
malfeasance in the executive branch. Why 
was this little group so busy trying to de- 
stroy the reputation and standing of a Re- 
publican Senator? Because the Senator was 
trying to find out how Communists were 
boring into our Military Establishment and 
which unknown collaborators were protect- 
ing them. Is that a threat to any Govern- 
ment official loyal to our Constitution? 

You will recall, also, that momentous 
scene in the Mundt hearings when we heard 
how Senator SyMINGTON, a minority member 
of the committee, had talked by telephone 
with Secretary of the Army Stevens and pro- 
posed that Stevens, a Republican appointee, 
seek the advice of Clark Clifford, the political 
adviser of President Truman, for help in 
undermining the Republican chairman of 
the committee. 

Here we see no executive chain of com- 
mand, no political party loyalties, no orderly 
constitutional process. The only possible ex- 
planation is that both conferences were guid- 
ed by the revolutionary elite, who work night 
and day, to crush obstacles to their power, 
wherever they arise. 

Perhaps some of the people who took part 
in this meeting did not know what it was 
all about. But what must the Soviet Union 
think of our Government, if important offi- 
cials do not know when they are being used 
as dupes, to undermine our Constitution? 

I should like to remind you of the story 
of the worker in a Nazi factory whose wife 
was going to have a baby. They needed a 
new baby carriage, but the government would 
not allow anyone to buy one. The man 
worked, however, in a factory which made 
baby carriages. So he suggested to his wife 
that he could take home, one at a time, the 
parts from the various departments of the 
plant, and put them together later. 

When the time came to complete the baby 
carriage, the workman assembled the parts 
he had collected so carefully from his fac- 
tory. But—when the pieces were assembled, 
the worked did not have a baby carriage. He 
had a machine gun. 

“Revolution by assembly line” is the new- 
est weapon of the elite. They devise a pro- 
gram in health, or housing, or foreign policy, 
perfectly designed to destroy our form of 
Government or our national security. They 
break their design up into innocent-look- 
ing parts, all of which fit perfectly to- 
gether. They say these are parts for baby 
carriages. 

The hidden revolutionists farm out the 
making and the selling of these harmless- 
looking subprograms to simple-minded peo- 
ple who believe all they hear. The parts 
are manufactured, but they will not be as- 
sembled until the public has been so com- 
pletely brain-washed that they will believe 
@ machinegun is a new style baby carriage. 

I might mention here the blueprint for 
Federal aid to education. Federal control 
of the minds of our children is as important 
to the revolutionists as Federal control of 
the police power. 

Innumerable parts of the grand design for 
federalization of our schools have been sub- 
mitted over the years. Many of them are 
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an accomplished fact. The Federa) Goy. 
ernment is paying over two billions a year to 
local and private educational agencies today 

The newest gimmick is Federal aiq j;, 
school construction. What could be mcre 
pitiful than millions of little children reacp- 
ing school age, knocking at the doors o; 
our schoolhouses, but told there is no piace 
where they can sit down? 

Cold statistical facts cannot overtake that 
pitiful picture, but they do prove that every 
State in the Union can today impose taxes 
enough to supply all its children with 
schooling. 

I ask you, What is happening to our States? 
What is happening to our Constitution, with 
its balance between National and State 
governments, when our governors go to 
Washington with a tincub in their hands 
asking Federal bureaucrats to please give 
them back a little bit of their own money 
for their own schools? 

We have then a trained revolutionary elite, 
working under a hidden chain of commana, 
though nominally working under American 
governmental checks and balances. 

We have a revolutionary new method of 
seizing power without arousing resistance, 
which I call revolution by assembly line, or, 
better yet, revolution by interchangeable 
parts which lie ready to be put on the as- 
sembly line when brainwashing makes it 
safe. 

In the past the great victory of this elite 
was in foreign policy. Today the area of 
greatest danger is their search for domina- 
tion over our Armed Forces. This is the 
most dangerous of all the steps in the creep- 
ing revolution of our time. 

The hidden elite rely, in subjecting the 
fighting forces to their control, on misuse 
of a sound political principle. They pervert 
the idea of civilian control, which really 
means control by elected officials, to mean 
that the elite who were never elected, rank 
above our professional military men. 

The duty of the armed forces in a free 
country is to deter or punish outsiders who 
threaten to attack the country. They serve 
the whole nation. The nation is not free 
if the military serve or oppose any political 
interest within the nation. 

To make certain the armed might of the 
United States would never be misused, the 
Constitution introduced three safeguards. 
It gave to Congress alone the power to de- 
clare war. It gave to Congress the duty to 
raise and equip armies—that is, to decide on 
their size and their organization—by giving 
them the money without which they could 
not operate. In addition, it said that Con- 
gress could establish and finance the Armed 
Forces for a 2-year period only. There is no 
power in any Congress, for any reason, to 
make any commitment to raise or equip 
military forces for a period of over 2 years. 

The reason for this is simple. The Armed 
Forces in action must be directed by the 
Executive. Legislatures cannot win battles. 
But the English people found out very early 
that rulers who raise a military establish- 
ment to deal with a foreign enemy are evel 
lastingly tempted to use their power to deal 
with the unreasonable people who oppose 
them at home. 

The British people struggled for centuries 
to keep their rulers from getting their own 
military power and setting up a tyranny 4 
home, as the rulers of France, Spain, G¢!- 
many, and Russia had done. 

The British learned the hard way that the 
only political power which can contro] mlii- 
tary power is the money power. They pul 
the power over money for the forces salely 
in the hands of the Parliament. 

Let me remind you what this struggle cost. 
When British commoners stood up in Par!la- 
ment and resisted the demand of the Tudor 
Kings they knew their life might be forte. 
’ Then Charles I determined to raise his ow! 
armies for his foreign wars. John Hampden, 
a country squire, refused to pay the King® 
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ship-money tax because Parliament had not 
yoted it, though he knew refusal might mean 
the loss of his head. Instead, the nation 
rallied to him. The Parliament eventually 
raised an army to subdue the King and it 
was Charles whose head fell on the block, 

After the Revolution of 1688, Parliament 
put the armed forces firmly under control 
of the nation by the Mutiny Act, under which 
the military oath of obedience was dissolved 
if the ruler attempted to put the military 
under his personal rule. 

The members of our Constitutional Con- 
yention had a vivid memory of this terrible 
civil war. They knew there must be no 
doubt in the new Government that the only 
reason for military power was to serve the 
Nation. They gave the head of the executive 
pranch, as Commander in Chief, full au- 
thority over the Armed Forces in action, but 
they left to the people, through their Con- 
gress, full authority over the money to keep 
them going. 

For 175 years Americans have slept at night 
wholly free from fear that their own soldiery 
might be used by the Government against 
them. 

This delicate balance of power, which gives 
clear operating authority over our armies 
to one branch and clear legal and financial 
authority to another branch, the new elite 
works ceaselessly to destroy. 

The most important single move was the 
shift of our fighting forces in Korea to U. N. 
control. 

The decision to go into Korea was taken 
inourname. Then the U.N., with the Soviet 
Union mysteriously absent from the Security 
Council, voted to participate. President 
Truman was asked to act as U. N. repre- 
sentative in command of a U.N. force, which 
was almost to a man the American forces 
already in the field, since Korea was not a 
member of the U. N. 

What is the legal meaning of President 
Truman’s acting as the commander of U.N. 
military forces? Was he, in his role of U.N. 
military agent, acting outside the American 
Constitution? Did he acquire powers not in 
the Constitution? Was he freed from limi- 
tations set in the Constitution? I do not 
know. 

What of our men? Were the American 
soldiers, drafted by an American Congress, 
and sworn to uphold the American Constitu- 
tion, shifted to a different legal setup? 

Did they, as U. N. fighting forces, lose the 
protections which the American Constitu- 
tion wraps about our fighting men? I do 
not know, and I cannot find out. 

President Truman apparently took no ac- 
tion as U. N. representative which was out- 
ide our Constitution. Perhaps he never 
knew of any loopholes. Our men were sub- 
jected to no visible loss of their constitu- 
Uonal liberties. But remember we are deal- 
ing with revolution by interchangeable parts. 
Was this episode of the U. N. command 
one of the essential “parts” which was tested 
and then put aside, later to be assembled 
into a completed world military organiza- 
? Remember, this transfer was made 
Is that 


without the consent of Congress. 
oo a precedent? I believe it was. 
Congress cannot plead that, though it 
Passed a bad law, no one has committed any 
crimes under it. It is the business of Con- 
gress to be certain that no legal powers are 
sct_up, by which any American President 
could transfer American fighting men to 
“ny international agencies, without the con- 


sent of Congress. 


_ The mutual security law has a section 
whic h permits the President of the United 
»stes to transfer any official of employee 
of the United States Government to any 
_ ‘ernational agency which (in his opinion) 
* cooperating with us. 

ma snother provision says he may transfer 
_<“mbders of our Armed Forces in peacetime 
‘ce with such an international agency. 
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How many such American civilians and 
military are now serving with international 
agencies? What part of our swollen budget 
goes for this invisible support to world gov- 
ernment? What is the constitutional sig- 
nificance of this silent operation? 

We know that numbers of foreign troops 
are now in the United States. But how 
many troops have been brought in? From 
how many countries? We hear that Yugo- 
slav forces are being trained here. How 
many? 

What rights and duties do these foreign 
troops acquire? Who commands their com- 
manders? Does the Commander in Chief 
of the American Armed Forces command 
them while on American soil? Is he still 
limited by the Constitution? Could not 
their numbers be increased until a future 
President would have enough foreign troops 
under his command to settle a domestic 
political dispute? 


Congress cannot be put off with state- 
ments that no American President would use 
such powers. That may be true of past 
Presidents, of our present President, of the 
next President. But is this one of the in- 
terchangeable parts in a design for Execu- 
tive control of the armies, which will look 
as innocent as a baby carriage until it is 
time to uncover the machinegun? Congress 
has no choice but to find out. 

We have all watched with deep dismay 
the boasts of the Red Chinese that they 
have imprisoned 11 Americans, 10 of them 
uniformed members of the American Air 
Force. We watched with cold disgust the 
humble journey of Dag Hammersjkold to the 
capital of Red China, to ask Mao Tse-tung 
to please be nice and release our men. 

The U. S. News & World Report has pointed 
out the danger in the argument that after 
all these fighting men were soldiers in U. N. 
armed forces, and must look to U. N. for 
their protection. 

What does our silence signify about Amer- 
ica’s sovereign right to direct her own arm- 
ies, her right to demand decent treatment 
of them according to the laws of war? Have 
we made the interchangeable parts for a 
policy in which American forces are de- 
pendnet on U. N. for maintenance of their 
rights? Have we made the interchangeable 
parts for a policy by which America will have 
no Army or Navy or Air Force which responds 
instantly to her orders? 

How many pieces of American territory 
have we given to international organiza- 
tions? The Daughters of the American 
Revolution reported to their members a few 
years ago that the NATO flag was flying 
above the American flag at NATO headquar- 
ters in Norfolk, Va. When asked by what 
authority land at Norfolk was given for 
NATO headquarters, Pentagon officials said 
this transfer was not made by law, and the 
land was not sold. It was “designated” as 
NATO territory. By what Presidential or 
U. N. powers? If the President can give 
away enough for one flagpole, how many 
square miles of Norfolk or Hampton Roads or 
San Diego can be given to NATO or SEATO 
and cease to be American soil? 

Some of us were shocked to hear J. Edgar 
Hoover say that of course he did not urge 
Harry White’s promotion to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, so the FBI could 
watch him better. The fact was, said Mr. 
Hoover, that the buildings occupied by the 
Monetary Fund and the Interntaional Fund 
were international territory and FBI agents 
could not enter them on official business. 


How many square miles of United States 
territory are no longer open to the FBI and 
therefore serve as potential refuges for any 
Communist agents who may choose to use 
them? 

How many American soldiers and sailors 
within our own borders are serving on 
international soil today? 
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I do not need to tell you about the Status 
of Forces Treaties. But did even one mem- 
ber of the hidden elite envision this step 
as an essential “part” to make American 
fighting men fear to oppose political actions 
of the Government’s civil branches? 

You will say all these things are small, 
not very sinister in themselves. 

No step is small which reduces the power 
of Congress to preserve Constitutional safe- 
guards over use of the Armed Forces. If the 
elite really acquires control of our mili- 
tary establishment, its authority is com- 
plete, because if military power is not under 
the law, it is above it. 

If the day comes when a faction within the 
executive branch can control the Armed 
Forces without restraint of law, the revolu- 
tion will be complete. Congress may write 
laws and the courts may be open, but Gov- 
ernment under the law is finished and 
Government by force will be unopposed. 

Again and again, wherever the military 
policies of the elite have conflicted with 
those of the nation, the nation has been the 
loser. Witness the shrinkage of every mili- 
tary policy we have ever made for Nation- 
alist China or Korea. 

In 1953, the revolutionary elite went un- 
derground while the Republicans took over 
the contitutional offices. 

In 1954, the elite surfaced again. 
were sure we had been put to sleep. 

The Berlin Conference, the Geneva Con- 
ference, the Indochina debacle, the unpro- 
tested violations of the truce in Korea, and 
the gyrations over EDC and German rearm- 
ament, were the “line” of the same hidden 
revolutionists who had seized control of 
the democratic party. 

Military aid was hog-tied by the revolu- 
tionary bloc through FOA. Funds for mili- 
tary aid are appropriated not to the Defense 
Department but to FOA, an international 
welfare agency. Much of the appropriation 
for military aid is spent by FOA, and the 
rest is spent under the eyes of a body of 
lawyers in the Defense Department like John 
Adams. 

Disarmament is obviously a key proposal 
in this revolution by interchangeable party. 
international plans for disarmament not 
only limit American sovereignty but they 
add to the power of civilian appointees over 
our fighting forces. They make our profes- 
sional military men low men on the totem 
pole. 

German rearmament is authorized in the 
treaty between Germany on one hand and 
England, France, and Benelux on the other, 
a treaty which does not need the consent of 
the Senate. In this treaty, I find a com- 
plete scheme for arms limitation by inter- 
national control. They key to arms limita- 
tion is the reporting system. Under this 
plan Germany must report every detail about 
her troops and equipment to an interna- 
tional agency. So must the other members. 
They must also report contributions of men 
or equipment they give to NATO or receive 
from it. All our operations in NATO are an 
open book. Next comes “regulation,” or the 
veto power over armed strength. German 
and other forces can be put under ceilings 
by an administrative board of an interna- 
tional agency—though it might be to the 
great disadvantage of the United States. 

I wondered if this plan for forcing German 
rearmament into a straitjacket of statistical 
reporting was a dress rehearsal for the United 
States. The propaganda buildup has al- 
ready begun. 

Now the whole story is pulled together in 
the appointment of Mr. Harold Stassen, a 
fervent supporter of internationalism to a 
new Cabinet post, created not by Congress, 
but by the President, to handle peacetime 
atomic energy, international disarmament, 
and presumably the new Asian Marshal Plan. 

This is a honey of a scheme. How Mr. 
Stassen must have worked to put himself in 
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a position where he outflanks the State De- 
partment, the Defense officials, and the 
American delegation to the U. N., not to 
mention the Congress. 

Mr. Stassen is head of an administrative 
cluster reaching to the top of the executive 
hierarchy, with a program which is the cli- 
max of the programs spelled out in various 
forms by Henry Wallace, Dean Acheson, Leon 
Keyserling, and others, to divide our re- 
sources with the rest of the world, while our 
ablest minds are integrated with those of 
other nations, so they can do little or noth- 
ing for the United States. 

In 1951 I said we were being governed by 
a blueprint for our destruction, and we were 
right on the timetable. Now the blueprint is 
so perfect, the whole system is controlled by 
automation. There are only a few key 
switches, and the members of the revolu- 
tionary elite have the switches in their own 
hands. 

Are we helpless? No; we are not helpless. 
We have a truly American counterattack to 
this alien plan. 

There is not time to describe the remedies, 
but I can outline the grand strategy. 

We need a drastic cut in taxes. We can 
never dismantle the elite until we cut taxes. 

We need a crusade for States rights. We 
can never cut taxes until we revive the 10th 
amendment, which insures that all powers 
not delegated to the Federal Government by 
the Constitution, or prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States or the 
people. 

Third, we need a shift from a passive to a 
dynamic Congress. 

Congress today is bogged down in its own 
machinery. The wheels grind, the gears 
mesh, the Members of the Senate and the 
House work hard, too hard, to keep the mass 
of bills moving through the mill. But that 
machinery is perfectly fitted to keep Congress 
pressing out the bilis and appropriations the 
elite feed into it. It is perfectly designed to 
keep Congress from its main duty—to make 
sure that all executive action is within the 
Constitution, by withholding money from 
from any activity which goes beyond the 
Constitution. 

I hope yet to see the House and the Sen- 
ate suspend all work on legislation, appro- 
priations, treaties, and appointments, and 
form themselves into committees of the 
whole, to end the appropriating of our 
money to a government within the Govern- 
ment, whose purpose is to abolish the Con- 
stitution. 

There is ability enough in Congress, there 
is patriotism enough in Congress, with your 
help, to end this now before the elite have 
us firmly meshed into a world state above 
the law, and American Armed Forces are 
committed to defend their secret revolution. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress in “Pressures, Politics, and Part- 
nerships,” which I delivered before the 
Ninth Annual World Affairs Conference, 
at Asilomar, Calif., on May 7, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PRESSURES, POLITICS, AND PARTNERSHIPS 


(Address by Hon. Mike MaAnsrriEep, of 
(Montana, before Ninth Annual World Af- 
fairs Conference, Asilomar, Calif., May 7, 
1955) 


When your organization invited me to be 
with you today, I was impressed by the 
alliteration in the title of the subject to 
which I was asked to address my remarks— 
pressures, politics, and partnerships. There 
is a certain harmony in the title, but un- 
fortunately, it is confined to the sound of 
the words. When pressures, politics and 
partnerships come together in the prac- 
tice of foreign policy, any resemblance to 
harmony is strictly coincidental. We are 
more likely to get the equivalent of three 
high school bands in a parade, one marching 
immediately behind the other and each play- 
ing a different tune, as loudly as possible. 

That may be somewhat exaggerated but I 
think it does suggest the dimensions of the 
problem of bringing together these divergent 
forces in practice. 

To carry the simile a little further, if we 
wished to determine what tune each band 
was playing, we would have to space them 
a little apart from one another in the parade. 
In the same fashion, I would like to separate 
the elements in this subject of pressures, 
politics and partnerships in order to see what 
each is contributing to the general uproar 
which we identify as foreign policy. 

Last August 4, in a press conference, the 
President stated that he thought “we should 
talk less about American leadership in the 
world, because we are trying to be a good 
partner.” I thought that an excellent con- 
cept. The partnership concept displayed 
considerable vitality, as a method of foreign 
policy, even though it has only recently been 
identified as such. You will recall, for ex- 
ample, that last fall, progress toward the 
goal of German alinement with the West was 
at a stalemate when the French rejected the 
European Defense Community. Neverthe- 
less, with the United States standing by as 
a partner rather than forcing its leadership, 
the European countries quickly devised a 
new formula for achieving this goal at the 
London-Paris conferences. 

Similarly, this country refrained from any 
leadership of the band at the Manila Con- 
ference last September. I happened to be 
a member of the American delegation and 
I can attest to the spirit of cooperation or 
partnership that operated there. Its results 
are reflected in the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty and the Pacific Charter which 
were produced by the conference. 

Again last April when the United States 
indicated that part of the American assist- 
ance program for Asia would be channeled 
on a regional] basis, India immediately called 
a conference of Asian States to reconcile 
their individual national desires with the 
plans of the United States. 

While partnership is by no means a new 
conception, it seems to me that the Presi- 
dent, quite correctly, has given the concept 
a new emphasis at this time. It is more 
important than ever that our relations, par- 
ticularly with the Western European nations, 
rest upon this basis. Immediately after the 
war, those countries were in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. In an economic and in 
a security sense, their survival as free na- 
tions depended heavily on the willingness of 
this country to aid in their recovery. That 
period is now largely over and we ought to 
be happy that it is. The Europeans no 
longer are dependent on the United States 
in the degree which existed in the imme- 
diate postwar years. They have reached a 
point at which they may be expected to 
assert the independence of their position 
with considerable firmness. ‘They will not 
readily be pressured into the acceptance or 
rejection of any particular line of policy. 
But what they will not do under pressure, I 
believe they will do willingly under a part- 
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nership concept which takes into full con. 
sideration their needs and their aspirations 

The partnership concept is the antithesis 
of policy by pressure. It is a@ policy of eo. 
operation based on national equality, muta) 
respect, tolerance of differences, and free 
association for the pursuit of essentially 
common goals. 

It is easier to preach partnership, however, 
than to practice it. Each apparent failure 
of cooperation sets off a new wave of criticism 
and impatience in large segments of the 
people in each of the nations involved in the 
partnership. That was true for example in 
the case of the Geneva Conference and it 
has been true to some extent in the case of 
the Formosan crisis. I think, therefore, we 
should be aware of some of the difficulties 
involved in maintaining an effective part- 
nership with other nations. If we are, it 
may help us to exercise the restraint and 
understanding which are essential for the 
operation of this policy. 

First, consider for a moment the diffi. 
culties in maintaining a unified approach to 
foreign policy even within our own borders. 
Here we run into the other two elements in 
the subject, the politics and the pressures, 
We have made noticeable efforts in the last 
few years to minimize the influence of parti- 
san politics in foreign policy. In some years, 
1947 and 1948 and again this year, for ex- 
ample, when Congress has been controlled 
by one political party and the executive 
branch by the other, bipartisanship has been 
essential. In other years it has been useful 
in assuring continuity of action and broad 
public support for actions which must be 
taken abroad. It has made possible in cer- 
tain areas, such as Europe, consistent prog- 
ress toward the goals of our foreign policy. 

In spite of the evident advantage of bi- 
partisanship to the Nation, there are still 
tendencies on the part of some to play poli- 
tics with foreign policy problems. I do not 
speak now of those who out of conviction 
oppose a particular line of policy. Biparti- 
sanship is not and must never become 4 
mechanism for destroying the right of dis- 
sent. What I have in mind are those who 
seek to make political capital out of our na- 
tional difficulties. Let me illustrate this 
point. As you well know, the Yalta agree- 
ment is, to put it mildly, a favorite subject 
of disagreement in this country. I know 
there are some who feel that certain aspects 
of that agreement are unsatisfactory. While 
I may disagree with them, I respect their 
right to their viewpoint and their right to 
express it. History will place the Yalta 
agreement in proper perspective. I think 
the politics are evident, however, when I am 
told, as I have been told, of the story of 4 
local political leader of one of the two great 
parties. Prior to a recent election he casti- 
gated all candidates of the opposition, 
whether they were running for municipal 
offices or the Presidency, for being respon- 
sible for losing China in the Malta agree- 
ment. Voices of that kind make consider- 
able noise and the noise has often hampered 
the ability of the Nation to cope with the 
real difficulties which confront the Nation. 

It has become increasingly clear in recent 
weeks, moreover, that the conduct of foreign 
policy can be seriously impeded not only by 
interparty strife but also by intraparty dis- 
sension. You people in California would 
be especially familiar with that. If we have 
difficulty, then, in agreeing on international 
courses ‘of action, as between our political 
parties and within them, is it not to be ex- 
pected that the difficulties in agreeing wi! 
other nations would be even greater? 

Added to the problems of maintaining 
partnership that are produced by partisan 
politics are those stemming from internal 
pressures. There is, first of all, the pressulé 
of tradition. Partnership represents 4 sUb- 
stantial departure from what was, for a long 
time, regarded as established American po 
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cy References are still frequently made to 
George Washington's advise “‘to steer clear of 
ermanent alliances.” 

Ido not in any way question the sincerity 
of the cautions and careful approach of 
many Americans to foreign commitments;I 
share it. We should be cautious and care- 
ful and we are not unique in this respect. 
The British people, for example, have dis- 
played quite correctly in my opinion some- 
thing very much akin to these traits in con- 
nection with their integration with western 
Europe. 

I say at the same time, however, that we 
ought not to quote glibly from George Wash- 
ington without comparing the world situ- 
ation which existed in his time with that 
which exists today. I say that we should 
not expect George Washington’s sage advice 
in the 18th century to spare us the necessity 
of making the difficult and often painful 
decisions of foreign policy in the 20th cen- 


ry. 
wipoth political parties, as a whole, have re- 
jected pure isolationism as a policy for the 
United States of today. In a world as in- 
tegrated as is ours today chance seems slight 
that we alone can continue to make progress 
while the rest of it slips from the retro- 
gression of totalitarianism. From @ prac- 
tical standpoint, we would have little hope 
for continued survival and material advance 
as a free people if we cut ourselves off from 
the economic, the defensive, the cultural and 
the scientific relationships which we now 
have with other nations. We can reach 
greater heights of lasting prosperity and 
peace only in concert with others. 

There continue to be a few who cherish 
the short-sighted notion that the United 
States is a self-sufficient, invulnerable fort- 
ress, They would like for the United States 
to turn inward in space and backward in 
time. In addition, there are others who 
have abandoned this isolationist philosophy 
only with utmost reluctance. These profess 
& willingness to take part in world affairs 
and to cooperate with other nations pro- 
vided in effect that other nations accept our 
terms, absolutely and unquestioningly. 
That is not cooperation. It is a form of 
American paternalism or dictation. It leads 
often to the futile attempt to buy friends 
and bludgeon people, all supposedly in the 
interest of this country. 

To those Americans who think in such 
terms, partnership as an approach to foreign 
policy is particularly difficult to accept. 
They become distressed whenever overall 
agreement -with our allies is clouded by a 
disagreement, however minor, and they are 
forever threatening to pick up their marbles 
and go home. They are not convinced that 
we really need cooperation with others. On 
the other hand, they are not sure we do 
not. As @ compromise, therefore, they as- 
sume that cooperation is acceptable pro- 
vided others talk exactly like us and act ex- 
actly like us. One result of pressures of this 
kind is that we face the danger that our aid 
programs are based not on the actual needs 
of our national policies but on the relative 
skills of foreign diplomats in the art of talk- 
ing and acting in the fashion that some 
Americans like them to talk and act. An- 
other result is a constant clamor to abandon 
Important allies on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Sooner or later we are going to have 
to learn that sweet and agreeable words 
alone do not necessarily make staunch 
‘riends in the international arena any more 
than in our personal lives. We will find, 
I think, that substantially common inter- 
€sts and objectives and give and take with 
‘quails who speak their minds is a more re- 
liable indicator of the worth of some of these 
alliances, 

i We are bound to have differences, some- 
mes rather large and important differ- 
— with friendly nations. We cannot 

Ope to, indeed should not want to, elimin- 

ate the differences which are the hallmark 
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of freedom. Any attempt to do so will leave 
us in the position of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. That is a monolithic system 
in which the most powerful member blud- 
geons the others into line. And it is pre- 
cisely that monolithic characteristic which 
we expect to result eventually in the dis- 
integration of the Soviet system. Unless we 
are looking for the same thing to happen to 
the ties among the free nations, it ill be- 
comes us to employ the same techniques as 
the Soviet Union. 

The points of view which I have been dis- 
cussing are held by many Americans. It is 
their right to hold them and to express them, 
It is also proper, however, to discuss the im- 
pact of these views on our foreign policy. 
Sometimes the paramount national view be- 
comes obscured by these conflicting voices 
and the executive branch finds it difficult to 
hold to a consistent policy. Nations abroad 
are also confused by the clashing viewpoints 
which often emanate from the United States. 
They may well wonder which one underlies 
American policy at any given moment. Each 
election here gives them pause to consider 
whether or not a new composition of the 
Government will result in an abandonment 
of free-world cooperation. 

Even for those Americans who fully accept 
the necessity of allies and sincerely desire to 
cooperate, partnership is an advanced and 
difficult technique of policy. It requires 
more skill, and more understanding than a 
policy which does not concern itself with 
public opinion beyond its own borders. It 
requires initiative and it requires an em- 
phasis on constructive, long-range measures. 
It requires much more than slick slogans or 
easy handouts of aid. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the diffi- 
culty of practicing good partnership may be 
found in the economic realm. In 1947-48 
the United States, for reasons of self-inter- 
est as well as out of humanitarian motives, 
established the foreign aid programs to help 
the war-torn countries of Western Europe 
get back on their feet. These programs in- 
volved substantial gifts and transfers of 
American resources to foreign countries. As 
American aid, coupled with the hard work of 
the Europeans themselves, began to restore 
the economy of Western Europe, the relation- 
ship of donor and recipient, inherent in the 
program, created dissatisfaction among all 
concerned. Among Americans there was a 
growing resentment at the prolongation of 
the giveaway of resources. The Europeans, 
on the other hand, also grew a little tired of 
playing the role of poor relatives. One-way 
aid was no longer adequate to the needs of 
the situation. What was needed and is 
needed are new methods for assuring a du- 
rable solution to the economic problems of 
the free nations. 

The partnership concept suggests the de- 
sirability of terminating one-way aid quick- 
ly and substituting mechanisms of coopera- 
tion on a basis of greater equality of respon- 
sibility and effort among the free nations. 
To find these mechanisms is primarily the 
task of creative statesmanship. It is a much 
slower and a much more difficult under- 
taking than the doling out of dollars, and 
there has been a tendency to put it off. Here 
again, however, leadership in the free nations 
faces domestic counter pressures. It is 
handicapped in taking the road of partner- 
ship by the fact that there are specific groups 
in the United States and elsewhere which 
would be injured, at least in the short run, 
by alterations in present economic patterns 
among the nations of the world. Some, in 
effect, would prefer that we give away our 
resources rather than get back something for 
them in trade. Domestic considerations of 
this kind cannot be ignored. On the other 
hand, neither can we ignore the require- 
ments for building free and peaceful cooper- 
ation among self-reliant and self-respecting 
nations. I donot have an easy answer to this 
dilemma, but the partnership concept calls 
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for all to make a sincere attempt to find the 
answers. 

There are many other domestic pressures 
which have varying degrees of influence on 
the partnership approach. For example, 
America is composed of many different racial 
and religious groups. These groups some- 
times feel a particular responsibility for the 
land of their origin, and political appeals are 
often made to them on that basis. You will 
recall, for example, that before the last presi- 
dential election, we heard much irresponsible 
talk about the liberation of the Poles, the 
Czechs, and other eastern European peoples. 
And Sir Robert Scott, I believe, would be 
familiar with the vehement pressure which 
operates on London by way of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere in this 
country to end the unholy division of the 
Emerald Isle, particularly on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Moreover, if we consider the geographic 
span of the United States, it is to be expected 
that regionalism plays some part in our 
thinking. We in the West may tend to be 
especially interested in the Far East. Those 
on the east coast may be more concerned 
with our relations with Europe. Often per- 
sons from our Southern States emphasize the 
problems of our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. All these influences affect our policy. 
The surprising thing, however, is that there 
is as much of a common outlook as does 
exist. 

So far I have been speaking largely of the 
politics and pressures in our own society 
which sometimes make it difficult for the 
United States to operate a policy of partner- 
ship. These same influences, or close coun- 
terparts, exist in all democratic countries 
with which we are allied. 

Certainly we are not the only nation in 
which domestic politics affect foreign policy. 
In any country there are political groups 
which, if in power, conceivably would alter 
that country’s policies respecting us. Be- 
cause we are not sure what effect a change 
of political complexion will have, we become 
tremendously concerned, for example, with 
the outcome of elections in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, or Italy. Moreover, gov- 
ernments sometimes, in order to stay in 
power, may make concessions to elements of 
their population even though such conces- 
sions hamper their ability to cooperate with 
us and other allies. 

Neutralist thinking in Burope in some 
ways parallels the neoisolationist viewpoint 
in America. The neutralists would like to 
believe that they can say “a plague on both 
your houses” and have it mean security for 
themselves. If they are not entangled with 
either the Soviet bloc or the United States, 
they say they will be exempt from attack 
by either side. Their difficulty, as with our 
own neoisolationists is that they cannot es- 
cape the fundamental reality of the 20th 
century, namely, that no nation or even a 
small group of nations is an island unto 
itself. The threat is to freedom and if free- 
dom declines in large segments of the West- 
ern World, as it will unless there is unity, 
it will be replaced by a totalitarianism which 
soon or later will engulf all who strive to 
remain neutral. 

Other nations, like ourselves, also find it 
difficult to attempt new courses of action 
even when the methods of the past have lost 
much of their usefulness. In Europe, for 
example, the advantages of integration are 
widely recognized. The larger market which 
would result, the absolution of trade bar- 
riers, customs, and varying currencies, would 
probably contribute much toward increasing 
the prosperity of the entire region. The 
sublimation of national groups into a re- 
gional Western Europeanism might even help 
to bring an end to the intra-European con- 
flicts which have twice plunged the whole 
world into devastating war. Strengthening 
of Western Europe in this manner is regarded 
by many in this country as the best defense 
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against totalitarian communism. However; 
Europeans find it difficult to bring about 
unification even as we find it easy to urge it. 
What I have been trying to do today is 
to point out a few of the questions involved 
in maintaining a united, a partnership ap- 
proach among the free nations. Most of 
the difficulties of politics and pressures 
which stand in the way are shared difficul- 
ties. The problem confronting us and other 
free nations is to make certain that these 
difficulties serve as a challenge to common 
action rather than as a source of division or 
diversion from our common purpose. 
Partnership requires forebearance, com- 
passion, understanding, and accommcdation. 
It is not an easy approach to foreign policy. 
If it succeeds, however, it can produce a 
united strength which will make each free 
nation impervious both to the blustering 
threats and the glittering allures of totali- 
tarianism. Most of all it will provide an 
international environment in which indi- 
viduals in this country and elsewhere will 
have an opportunity to develop and to pros- 


per in peace. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there was comment on the floor of the 
Senate when the Senator from Maine 
{Mrs. SMITH] and the Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. SmirH] received degrees 
from Columbia University. At the same 
time Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence, also received a de- 
gree. At that time he delivered a very 
interesting address, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MR. ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE, ON EDUCATION IN 
THE Soviet UNION, aT 53D ANNUAL COM- 
MENCEMENT Day LUNCHEON AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, JUNE 1 
It is indeed an honor to be among those 

to whom Columbia University is today giving 
degrees and to have the opportunity to ad- 
dress this distinguished group of Columbia 
graduates, as the university starts upon its 
third century of service. 

I have other and more personal reasons to 
feel gratitude to Columbia. Some 35 years 
ago I married the daughter of the head of 
your department of Romanic Languages. 
There has been no occasion for me to regret 
this or any other of the many pleasant rela- 
tions which I have had with this great 
university. 

Much of the work of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is focused on developments in 
the Soviet Union, and its European and far 
eastern satellites and allies. 

Naturally, we are particularly concerned 
with information on the military and indus- 
trial strength of the Communist world. 
However, we also follow the cultural develop- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain, and recently 
we have been giving close study to the 
Soviet educational system. 

If, as recent events foreshadow, there 1s 
likely to be more direct humar contact be- 
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tween the West and the Communist world, 
the impact of our own educational system 
on that of the Soviet may become a factor 
of real significance. 

So far this has not been the case. The 
Tron Curtain is not merely a physical barrier. 
It has also obstructed cultural exchanges. 
Not only have human being been prevented 
from crossing Communist frontiers; ideas 
also have not freely travelled back and forth. 

The Communists have willed it so, and at 
vast costs in the diversion of manpower and 
in money they have erected physical barriers 
and jamming stations by the hundreds to 
keep the ideas of the West out of the Com- 
munist world. 

The key to the future of any society lies 
very largely in its educational system. 

Scientific and technical education in the 
Soviet Union today presents a challenge to 
the free world. But mass education in the 
Soviet Union may well become a threat to 
their own Communist system of government. 

The Soviet have two educational goals. 
First, to condition the Soviet people to be 
proper believers in Marxist-Leninism and to 
do the bidding of their rulers. Second, to 
turn out the necessary trained technicians 
to build the military and industrial might 
of the U.S. S. R. 

In the field of science the Soviets have 
made rapid progress and their accomplish- 
ments here should not be minimized; least 
of all by those of us who are directly con- 
cerned with our national security. 

Twenty-five years ago, Soviet scientific 
education was riddled with naive experi- 
ments, persecution of scholars, and unrealis- 
tic programs. Only a small core of older men 
kept alive an element of real quality on 
which to build. Reforms in the mid-1930's 
raised standards considerably, but even so 
they were behind our western standards 
when the war came. 

Today, that is no longer so. The Soviet 
education system—in the sciences and en- 
gineering—now bears close comparison with 
ours, both in quality of training and in 
numbers of persons trained to a high level. 

At the university graduate level, we find 
that the entrance examinations for scien- 
tific work, at the top institutions, are about 
as toug has those required by our own in- 
stitutions. 

Also, we have the evidence obtained from 
defectors, some of them recent, who were 
university graduates. Although these men 
have come over to us because of their de- 
testation of the Soviet system many of them 
still pay tribute to the technical quality of 
their education and appear to look back 
at least on this part of their lives with 
some pride and pleasure. 

As regards Soviet scientific manpower as a 
whole, the quality differs greatly from field 
to field. But generally speaking their top 
men appear to be the equal of the top men 
in the West, though they have fewer of 
them, level for level. 

True, their biology has been warped by 
Soviet ideology, most conspicuously by here- 
sies in the field of genetics, such as the 
doctrine that acquired characteristics are 
inherited. Also, their agricultural sciences 
have been backward, plagued like all of 
Soviet agriculture by the follies of the col- 
lective system. What farmer will go out 
into the middle of a cold Russian night to 
see what ails a state-owned cow? 

In the physical sciences, there is little 
evidence of such political interference. So- 
viet mathematics and meteorology, for ex- 
ample, appear to be clearly on a par with 
those of the West, and even ahead in some 
respects. 

Military needs dominate their research 
programs. We who are in intelligence work 
have learned by now that it is rarely safe to 
assume that the Soviets do not have the basic 
skill, both theoretical and technical, to do in 
these fields what we can do. 
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In fact, at times we have been sy, 
at their progress, above all in the aviation 
electronic, and nuclear fields, Certainly. 
the Russian’s mind, as a mechanism of ior 
son, is in no way inferior to that of any other 
human being. 

It is true that since the war, the Soviets 
have been helped by German scientists taken 
to the U. S. S. R. and by what they learned 
from espionage and from the material op. 
tained during and after the war. Also, re. 
cently the Soviets have developed, and 
boasted of, a systematic service for trans. 
lating and abstracting major western scien. 
tific publications. 

But the Soviets have rarely been slavish 
copyists, at least where a Western inven. 
tion or technique was of military importance, 
They have employed adaptation rather than 
adoption, as in the case of their improve. 
ment of the Nene jet engine. In certain key 
fields they have clearly shown a capacity 
for independent progress. 

While total Soviet scientific manpower 
at the university graduate level is about 
the same as ours—somewhere over a million 
each—about half of the Societ total were 
trained by the inferior prewar standards, 
In number Of research workers—a good in- 
dex of average quality—we estimate that the 
United States has a 2 to 1 margin over the 
U. S. S. R. in the physical sciences. 

We must remember, too, that the United 
States has a substantial number of compe- 
tent engineers who have not taken university 
degrees but have learned their trade through 
experience. The U.S. 5S. R. has no real coun- 
terpart for this group, Just as it has no sub- 
stantial counterpart for the vast American 
reservoir of persons with high-grade me- 
chanical skills. 

But lest we become complacent, it is well 
to note that the Soviets are now turning out 
more university graduates in the sciences and 
engineering than we are—about 120,000 to 
70,000 in 1955. . 
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In round numbers, the Sov- 
iets will graduate about 1,200,000 in the sci- 
ences in the 10 years from 1950 to 1960, while 
the comparable United States figure will be 
about 900,000. 

Unless we quickly take new measures to 
increase our own facilities for scientific edu- 
cation, Soviet scientific manpower in key 
areas may well outnumber ours in the next 
decade. 

These comparisons in the scientific field 
most emphatically do not mean that Soviet 
higher education as a whole is as yet com- 
parable to that of the United States. Over 
50 percent of Soviet graduates are in the 
sciences, against less than 20 percent in the 
United States. Science in the U.S. 5. R. has 
had an overriding priority. 

Another important feature of Soviet edu- 
cation is the growth of secondary education 
at the senior high school level. By 1960 the 
Soviets will have 4 to 5 times as many sec- 
ondary graduates per year as they had in 
1950. These will be divided fairly evenly 
between men and women. Whereas, a decade 
ago, only about 20 percent of Soviet seventh 
grade students went any further, by 1960 
probably over 70 percent will do so. Their 
secondary school standards are high and 
largely explain their ability to train com- 
petent scientists and engineers. Whether 
they can maintain these standards in the 
face of a very rapid expansion is a question. 

So much for the advance in material terms. 
Let us turn now to the thought-control 
aspect. 

The Soviets give top priority to preserving 
the Marxist-Leninst purity of their students. 
Beginning with kindergarten rhymes on the 
glories of Lenin, they pass to the history of 
the Communist Party, a comparison of the 
“benevolent” Soviet constitution with the 
“corrupt” constitutions of the West that 0 
not confer liberty. Soviet economics teaches 
why the workers in capitalist countries call 
never own cars, but must always live 1 
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yerty. In the lower grades civic virtue is 
taught by citing the example of a Soviet 
poy, Pavlik Morozov, who betrayed his family 
to the secret police and now has statues 
raised in his honor. 

Even though it is hard to distort the physi- 
cal sciences, they are used to prove the vir- 
tues of athiesm. In ancient history, it is the 
Athenians who are corrupt and the Spartans 
yirtuous. In literature courses, selected 
works of Dickens are read as presenting an 
authentic picture of the present-day life of 
the British workingman, while Howard Fast, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Grapes of Wrath 

rtray the contemporary United States. 

Everything is taught so that the student 
shall acquire his knowledge in Communist 
terms and within a Communist framework. 
But the Soviets are not content to rely upon 
the lasting effects of student indoctrination. 
They have devised in addition a rigid system 
for continuing their control. 

To repay the Government for his or her so- 
called “free” education, Soviet law requires 
that each student upon graduation must 
work for 3 consecutive years as the state di- 
rects. 

They may express a preference, but in 
practice only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents—those with high Government connec- 
tions or with exceptionally high marks— 
have their requests granted. The rest must 
go where they are assigned—their niche in 
life largely predetermined. 

Even at the end of the 3-year compulsory 
assignment, the individual still is under the 
control of the Communist Party, the Young 
Communist League, the local union, or the 
factory directors. To object to further as- 
signments is to court an efficiency report so 
bad that a job will be hard to find. And ifa 
man were to refuse an assignment, he would 
lose his occupation and be forced to work at 
the most unskilled and menial tasks wher- 
ever he could find them. 

Thus, the typical Soviet university gradu- 


ate gains little freedom from his status as. 
aneducated man. If he is a scientist or en- © 


gineer, he will probably be able to avoid the 
military draft entirely. He may aspire to 
prestige and to much higher pay than his less 
educated fellows. But he pays for this by 
being possibly even more tightly directed 
than the bulk of Soviet workers. 

Such, then, is the system, stressing high 
technical educational standards on the one 
hand while insisting on Communist philos- 
ophy and discipline on the other. Its ulti- 
mate human result, the Soviet graduate, 
must be—in the phrase given me by one of 
the best-educated of our recent defectors— 
“a man divided.” 

In time, with the growth of education— 
with more knowledge, more training of the 
mind, given to more people—this Soviet “man 
divided" must inevitably come to have more 
and more doubt about the Communist sys- 
tem as a whole, 

In the past, we have sometimes had exag- 
gerated expectations of dissensions within 
the Soviet and in other totalitarian systems, 
Our hopes have not perhaps been so much 
Misguided as they have been premature. If 
we take a longer look we can foresee the 
Possibility of great changes in the Soviet 
system, Here the educational advances will 
Play a major part. 

There is already evidence of this. As I 
have said, the physical sciences are being 


‘reed of party-line restraints. Within the 
educational structure itself, the pressure to 
‘itt Out good scientists and good engineers 


has caused a de-emphasis of the time spent 
°n ideological subjects. The student engi- 
heer, while he still has to pass his courses 
: Marxist-Leninism, can increasingly afford 
° do a purely formal job on the ideological 
front if he is a good engineer. 
on the last year there have been interest- 
oe Signs of this freedom spreading to other 
“aS, notably to the biological and agricul- 
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tural sciences. Lysenko is no longer gospel— 
I suspect for the very simple reason that his 
theories proved fallacious when used as the 
basis for new agricultural programs. The 
development of corn and of better wheat 
strains proved remarkably resistant to the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin—and in the 
end, nature won the day. After all, Karl 
Marx was not much of a farmer. Now Mos- 
cow is looking toward Iowa. 

So far, this is only a small straw in the 
wind. But it is a significant one. If free- 
dom to seek truth can spread from the physi- 
cal to the biological sciences, we can begin 
to look for signs of independence even in the 
hallowed sanctum of economics. Certainly, 
every year that the decadent capitalist sys- 
tem continues to avoid depression and to 
turn out more and more goods even the most 
hardened Soviet economist must wonder 
about the accuracy of the Communist ver- 
sion of truth in this field. 

In cultural pursuits, the evidence is not 
all one-sided. Literature and even music 
are still subject to denunciation and criti- 
cism for not expressing the proper ideals. 
But clearly, here, too, there has been some 
relaxation in the past 2 years. Recently, 
writers once denounced as bourgeois and 
cosmopolitan are being permitted to work 
again. 

It is understandable that lasting freedom 
will come more slowly in economics and the 
humanities than where scientific matters— 
more open to proof—are involved. Ideology 
gives way most rapidly where it collides with 
fact. 

This at times has caused the Soviet acute 
embarrassment. 

We are all familiar with the deceptions 
the Soviets practice on their people, par- 
ticularly in the rewriting of history and the 
adjustment of doctrine to fit their wants. 
Malenkov is on the downgrade, so the Soviet 
press removes his name from the key war- 
time committees on which he actually serv- 
ed, and replaces him with Khrushchev. 
Beria falls. His name must be blacked out 
wherever it occurs even in a university cata- 
log and he must posthumously bear the 
blame for what Stalin and Molotov did to 
Yugoslavia in 1948. 

This often has its laughable side. In the 
Beria case, the 1950 edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia was issued with a full 
four pages describing his as “one of the out- 
standing leaders” of the USSR and the 
“faithful disciple of Stalin.” After his liqui- 
dation a few years later, subscribers to the 
encyclopedia received a letter from the pub- 
lishers suggesting that 4 designated pages— 
no mention made of Beria—be removed 
with scissors or razor blade, and replaced 
by a large added section to the article on 
the Bering Sea and by a new article on a 
gentleman named Friedrich Wilhelm Berg- 
holz, an obscure junker at the Court of 
Tsar Peter the First, whose alphabetical re- 
semblance to Beria was his one and only 
claim to fame. 

Perhaps most of the scissor-wielders man- 
aged to keep a straight face. Yet this kind 
of thing, insignificant individually, typifies 
the kind of dilemma the Soviet must face 
increasingly and almost daily. 

We know that some thoughtful Soviet 
citizens are beginning to see through these 
distortions, and indeed through the whole 
process of thought-control. Yet that proc- 
ess may continue to have its effect on the 
masses of the Russian people. Will this 
equally be so when the average educational 
level of those masses is at-the 10th grade 
rather than the 7th or lower? 

Increased education must inevitably bring 
in its train increased expectations on the 
part of the educated. Since higher educa- 
tion in Russia had historically been only 
for the few, not only in czarist times but 
until very recently in the Soviet era, there 
remains a strong tradition that a boy who 
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graduates from secondary school will not 
work with his hands. Over the past 2 years 
the Soviet press has repeatedly printed criti- 
cisms of students who refused to take fac- 
tory jobs on the ground that they were 
beneath them. In all probability, the sys- 
tem is nearly at saturation point in the 
rate at which it can offer professional or 
white-collar jobs to secondary school grad- 
uates. 

Ultimately, however much the Soviets con- 
dition a man’s mind, however narrowly they 
permit it to develop, and however much they 
seek to direct him after he is trained, they 
cannot in the end prevent him from exer- 
cising that critical sense that they, them- 
selves, have caused to be created in him 
when they gave him an education. 

When Wendell Wilkie visited the Soviet 
Union in 1942, he had a look at their school 
system. In a conversation at the Kremlin 
he remarks: “* * * if you continue to ed- 
ucate the Russian people, Mr. Stalin, the 
first thing you know you’ll educate your- 
self out of a job.” This seemed to amuse 
the Soviet dictator mightily. Maybe it will 
prove to be anything but a joke for the 
Soviet rulers of the future. 

For the Soviets face a real dilemma be- 
tween the two goals of their education sys- 
tem; on the one hand making well-condi- 
tioned members of a Communist state, and 
on the other, turning out trained people 
capable of taking their places in a techni- 
cally advanced society. 

In some degree this dilemma has been 
present since the Soviets took the crucial 
decisions in the 1930’s to go all out for 
trained technical manpower. It must be- 
come more acute in the future. The rise 
in numbers of trained people is only be- 
ginning to reach its peak, at a time when 
the picture for all Soviet citizens is one of 
somewhat greater hope and expectation, and 
when change is in the wind in many ways. 

The broadening of the educational base 
within, the contacts with the outside world, 
the uncertainty in the high governmental 
command, and the absence of a dictator all 
force the Soviet Union toward compromises. 

With these compromises, comes the in- 
evitable admission that the Soviet Marxist- 
Leninist system is not the only permissible 
way of life. If coexistence should really be- 
come the Moscow line, the western free sys- 
tems must be permissible and if permissible 
anywhere, why not permissible in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

If the Tito form of heresy, denounced a 
few years ago more ferociously even than 
capitalism, is now to be forgiven and ap- 
proved, how can the Soviet deny the Eu- 
ropean satellites the right to a similar heresy 
if they so desire? 

Can the Soviets give their people a better 
material education and still keep them 
from wanting more and from thinking more 
on lines such as these? 

I do not think we can easily give the 
answer in point of time, but one can say 
with assurance that in the long run, man’s 
desire for freedom must break any bonds 
that can be placed around him. 

Possibly for a time the Soviets will go for- 
ward, using their educational system as @ 
sorting device for human assets. Half-edu- 
cated men—all fact and no humanity—may 
still be good fodder for totalitarianism. 

Possibly the Soviet leaders will encounter 
problems for which they will seek the solu- 
tions by foreign adventures. 

But there remains the possibility that 
newly created wants and expectations, stimu- 
lated by education and perhaps by more ex- 
posure to the West, will in time compel great 
and almost unpredictable changes in the 
Soviet system itself. 

One or twice before this present peace and 
coexistence offensive, the Soviet seemed to 
start toward adjustment of its system to the 
facts of life in the outside world; first in 
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the latter years of the war, and possibly again 
in 1946. These starts were quickly followed 
by a dropping of the Iron Curtain, by repres- 
sions, purges, and a return to the rigid 
Stalinist line. 

Then the Soviet had a dictator, and it’s 
hard to dictate without one. Today they 
have a committee in which the Soviet peo- 
ple themselves are not clearly told who is 
boss. Also today, the Soviet have gone much 
further than before toward introducing into 
their system the leaven of education, which 
makes a return to the Dark Ages far more 
difficult than in the past. 

I would not be bold enough to predict that 
the Soviet might not attempt to return to 
the rigidity of a Stalinist regime. I do pre- 
dict that this would be no easy task. In in- 
troducing mass education the troubled 
Soviet leaders have loosed forces dangerous 
to themselves. It will be very difficult for 
them henceforth to close off their own peo- 
ple from access to the realities of the outside 
world. 

A hard choice faces the perplexed, and 
probably unharmonious, group of men in the 
Kremlin. They lead a people who surely will 
come to realize the inevitability of the great 
precept: “And ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 





“I Speak for Democracy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few weeks ago I received from our 
distinguished former colleague from the 
State of New Jersey, Robert C. Hen- 
drickson, now the Ambassador of the 
United States to New Zealand, a letter 
reading as follows: 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Wellington, New Zealand, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear AteEx: A little lady from Auckland, 
New Zealand, a Miss Catherine Esther Styles, 
recently won an essay contest on the subject 
“I Speak for Democracy.” She was 1 or 4 
winners. 

One cannot read the essay without feeling 
that in simple, but no less eloquent terms, 
she has stated the case for those who truly 
believe in the doctrine of free government. 
I think her 5-minute script is quite worthy 
of publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Thus, I enclose the same for that purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
American Ambassador. 


Mr. President, I am advised that Miss 
Catherine Esther Styles, the winner of 
this essay contest, comes from Auckland, 
New Zealand, and is an exchange stu- 
dent under our Smith-Mundt Act, at- 
tending high school in Minneapolis. 
She became 1 of 4 national winners of 
the 1954-55 Voice of Democracy con- 
test, and she surpassed a field of 114 mil- 
lion entrants. The entrants were high- 
school students from the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. President, in light of Ambassa- 
dor Hendrickson’s request, and because 
of the merit of her 5-minute essay on the 
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subject “I speak for Democracy,” which 
he enclosed, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. It is well worth the careful 
reading of all of us, and is a wonderful 
tribute from a young lady in New Zea- 
land. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


I am not an American; my people are not 
American; and yet I, too, speak for de- 
mocracy. 

A NEW LAND 


Not much over a hundred years ago the 
race that founded America began to found 
another nation. Surrounded by the vastness 
of the Pacific Ocean, a new land had been 
discovered. The brown-skinned people who 
already lived there called it Aotearoa, the 
“land of the long white cloud.” Today we 
call it New Zealand. 

It is a young country—a virile and grow- 
ing country. It is a land of sea and sun- 
shine, of snow on the mountains, of trout 
lakes and primitive fern forest, of weird pools 
where the boiling mud leaps and bubbles, 
cracks in the rock where the steam comes 
white from the insides of the earth. 

The people who live there are a people who 
love freedom. ‘The people who live there are 
my people, and when I speak for democracy 
I speak for them. 

I have seen something of America. I have 
watched the crowds on the streets at night, 
seeing the advertisement signs flashing on 
the saw edge of the horizon saying: “Buy 
my product—no, buy mine, mine is finer 
yet.” 

SAME IDEALS 

I have seen back home in the early morning 
the man with his horse and his dogs driving 
sheep. I remember the jostle and pattering 
rush of the delicate forefeet and the clean 
smell of the bracken and the sharp barking 
of the dogs. 

I remember this, and I know that those 
crowds with their faces colored by the glow 
of the advertisements, and that man out 
early with his flock, although they are 7,000 
miles apart, are people with the same ideals 
and beliefs, the same love of individual free- 
dom. And Iam glad that I can say this, and 
I speak with all the sincerity in my power. 

I know that people, these people, all peo- 
ple, are the most terribly important thing 
in the world. I know that to make as many 
people as possible as happy as possible is the 
greatest ideal in the world. And I know 
that this is the ideal of democracy. 

You people of America do not stand alone. 
Democracy extends further than America. 

Two thousand years ago the Christian 
doctrine proclaimed the equality of man. 
Belief in this equality of man means ac- 
ceptance of all races, all creeds. Belief in 
democracy means belief in the equality of 
man. It means respecting the individuality 
of every human being. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


At home in the summer evenings near the 
time of Christmas, I would sit on the low 
verandah steps, and hear the baby owls call- 
ing in the darkness and the cows coughing 
and stamping in the paddock, and see the 
white bobs of the rabbits scuttle in the half- 
light. And by the gate I would hear the 
voices of a couple murmuring together, the 
young man and woman. And I would think: 
This is good. This is good, this life, this 
land, this people—all this is good, the best 
that ever was. 

I still believe it is good, but I know now 
it was no single nation I was believing in, but 
the truth of free people everywhere. And I 
know that the most wonderful thing in the 
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world is the freedom of the individua): 
my country, in your country, . 
country. 

Not as an American, not as a New Zealand. 
er, but as a free citizen of the world in Which 
I have faith, I am speaking to you noy. I 
am not remembering that you are American 
and I am British. I am not rememberiy 
that our voices are different and our manners 
and the cut of our clothes. I only remember 

“that together, we speak for democracy, 


in 
and in every 





Address by Hon. George H. Bender, of 
Ohio, at Dedication of New School at 
Harrod, Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at the dedication of the 
new school at Harrod, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

SENATOR BENDER URGES EXPANDED COURSE ON 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION IN DEDICATING NEw 

HARROD AND WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


(School dedication address by Hon. Grorce 
H. Benpber, at Harrod, Ohio, May.27, 1955) 


I am very happy to be here with you on 
this important occasion. The dedication of 
a new school is always a happy event. When 
it coincides with a major holiday celebra- 
tion such as Memorial Day, it becomes even 
more meaningful. 

Perhaps the strongest single factor in pre- 
serving our Republic through 180 years of 
continuous problems has been the free 
American school system. Nowhere in the 
world has any nation made an even Ie- 
motely comparable effort to provide educa- 
tion for its people. The boys and girls who 
grow up in our country, no matter where 
they live, always carry with them into matu- 
rity a reservoir of knowledge which they 
tap every day of their lives. 

I know that in this field there wil! always 
be new worlds to conquer. We shall never 
have enough education. We shall always 
provide more and more of it for every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

It is sometimes amazing to people who 
come from large metropolitan centers when 
they meet brilliant young people from 
smaller towns. ‘They often find it difi- 
cult to understand how these young peo- 
ple have gained their knowledge, their poise, 
and their determination to succeed. I never 
wonder. I have seen their roots in commu- 
nities like your own throughout our State 
and throughout America. 

It is wonderful to see new schools spring- 
ing up everywhere in our country, offering 
the best and most progressive ideas of mod- 
ern education. No one who has ever gone 
through a great school system can fail ” 
marvel at the facilities and the opportu- 
nities offered to our young people today. 
This is an age of great technical advance- 
ment. 

I have checked through a list of great 
atomic scientists. It is refreshing to dii- 
cover that many of them received their 
initial training in small communities from 
all over the world. They were stimulated 
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work and to develop by inspiring teachers. 
they enjoyed the benefit of small classes. 
out of the life and thought of young people 
from rural communities have come some of 
the most incredible achievements of modern 
rae that there are other important con- 
siderations which the dedication of a new 
school should call to mind. We in America 
have prided ourselves throughout our history 
on the essential freedom of the American 
We believe in free inquiry, free 
speech, and academic freedom. To us, there 
are no forbidden subjects. 

Today there are some people in our coun~- 
try who are confused by Communist propa- 
ganda. They say that America is losing its 
liberal approach to education and learning, 
that we are stifling freedom of speech and 
thought. I say to these people that they do 
not understand the basic difference between 
Communist doctrine and the American way 
of life. We believe in the right of every man 
to question and to probe. That right is 
denied by communism. The Communists 
nave taken a leaf from the Nazi book. They 
have created Communist science, Communist 
music, Communist art. In this process, they 
reject the basic spirit of academic freedom. 
Yet, in the name of that same freedom, they 
demand the right to peddle their propaganda 
throughout the world. 

Some liberals in our country have fallen 
into a weird trap. They are in a mental 
dilemma. On the one hand, they do not like 
communism, yet they insist upon the right 
of Communists to preach it wherever they 
choose. 

If these same Communists should ever suc- 
ceed in dominating American life they would 
immediately end all the liberal dilemma. 
There would be no liberals. There would be 
no choice. There would be no freedom to 
teach or to study or to conduct research. 
The state would take over. Those programs 
which followed the party line could be 
taught. Everything else would be taboo. 

This is a significant consideration in my 
thinking, as we dedicate this new school. 
Young lives will be shaped here in ways 
beyond our most vivid imagination. Boys 
and girls, young men and women of tomor- 
row, will come into this building and will 
leave it richer by far than children anywhere 
else in the world. There is today a growing 
need for moral and spiritual guidance in 
public affairs. The schools must be a source 
from which tomorrow's generation may take 
hew courage and new confidence. 

These are questions which transcend in- 
dividual differences and political contro- 
versy. American schools spend the largest 
Single share of our tax moneys in every local 
community. 

They are our investment in the future, 
to the extent that we succeed in preserving 
the greatest contribution which our Repub- 
lic has made to world history. This is the 
test pattern, the proving ground, the train- 
ing area. Our country is engaged at this 
moment in a cold war. It is a war for the 
minds of men, It can be won if our leader- 
ship develops educational procedures and 
Programs which will overwhelmingly con- 
vince our people that our way of life is the 
sreatest, richest, most satisfying system of 
life which man has ever created. 

Tam persuaded that the only way in which 
we can achieve this goal is through the rear- 
'ng of a generation which will cherish the 
ideals for which Americans lived and died. 
Oa this Memorial Day weekend, Lincoln’s 
sreat words of dedication are quickly called 
= mind. Today it is for us to be dedicated 
= the great purposes for which our men 
— the last full measure of devotion 
K ough two world wars and on the hills of 
rea. This dedication is, in truth, a rededi- 
Cation to the ideals of freedom, human un- 
and progress for 





spirit. 


derstanding, helpfulness, 
all mankind. 
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Sometimes in the daily routine of teaching 
and learning our teachers and our students 
lose sight of the forest in the maze of trees. 
We forget the ideals. Nevertheless, they are 
there. In every task which the devoted men 
and women who teach in this school under- 
take, in every subject taught and learned 
within these walls, the spirit of freedom is 
planted and nurtured. Parents, teachers, 
administrators, and students are partners in 
this great cause. 

I hope that the people of Harrod and West- 
minster will share for many years the great 
personal satisfaction which comes from 
knowing that you have left a great legacy 
for your children. This is the glory of Ameri- 
ca—that each generation builds upon the 
tradition, the heritage, and the foundation 
of its predecessor. 

I have reviewed the courses of instruction 
offered in our public-school system, from the 
elementary level through our colleges. In 
recent years, we have begun to emphasize 
the humanities. We have discovered that 
social studies are stimulating and worth- 
while courses for young people. Some 5 years 
ago, Lafayette College organized an interest- 
ing experimental course called creative cen- 
turies. 

It was designed to cross departmental 
lines, and combines a study of great ideas 
with a survey of western civilization. 

It seems to me that American boys and 
girls would profit from a similar effort within 
the framework of our elementary and sec- 
ondary school system. America has built a 
unique civilization in our curricula. We have 
discussed Magna Carta, the French Revolu- 
tion, and the fight against the medieval 
“Divine Right of Kings.’’ I am certain that 
we have never fully defined or emphasized 
the originality of thinking, the daring inno- 
vations in political science which went into 
the Constitution of the United States. A 
course on our American civilization with all 
that it implies would be a splendid addition 
to our school program. 

Our civilization is far from being an adap- 
tation or a modification of the British tra- 
dition. It is by all odds the nearest approach 
to complete freedom of political choice the 
world has ever known. Nowhere in the 
world does a nation have such jealousy pre- 
served rights to select its own leaders and 
determine its own way of life. We cannot 
overemphasize this truth in a generation 
which takes freedom too often for granted. 

Let us resolve together that we shall do 
our share in the preservation of this great 
educational ideal. It can move mountains. 
It is a faith in God and man. Upon it, 
America will always rise stronger than any 
enemies who may assail us. 





Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana, at Mary- 
mount High School, Arlington, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a com- 
mencement address which I delivered at 
Marymount High School, Arlington, Va., 
on June 2, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR MIKE 
MANSFIELD, AT MARYMOUNT HIGH ScHoo.n, 
ARLINGTON, VA., JUNE 2, 1955 


It is with a deep sense of pride that I am 
here today to address the 1955 graduating 
class of Marymount. Commencement day is 
& momentous occasion in the life of every 
young lady. If your formal education ends 
today or if you go on to schools of higher 
learning, I think that you will find that 
Marymount has done much to shape the lives 
of all of you, a realization which will be 
more fully recognized in future years. 

I do not come here with any great words 
of wisdom. Anything I have to say on this 
joyous and yet solemn occasion can do little 
to impress upon you the great tasks that are 
before you. You are at the beginning of a 
new phase in your lives as adults. You will 
have momentous decisions to make, decisions 
which no one else can make. Those of you 
being honored here today are graduating into 
a complex world which needs leadership and 
skills of all kinds in the near future. It 
will be you young ladies who will be called 
upon to meet these challenges. 

Thirty years ago the future for women 
was very limited. This is no longer so. To- 
day I venture to say that many of you in 
this class of 1955 will find yourselves within 
a few short years in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Paris, Mexico City, Tokyo, Bogota, or 
equally cosmopolitan centers. You will be 
working for the Government, for private in- 
dustry, or with your husbands. Many of 
you will have your own profession. The 
choice, as you can see, is much more varied 
than it used to be. I think it is safe to 
say that opportunities for capable young 
women are limitless. 

Thirty years ago American interests were 
very limited. We were concerned largely 
about our own domestic problems. Today 
we live in the greatest nation on earth. 
American interests are scattered across the 
globe. We in America have been jolted into 
a new realization of the force of the world. 
We can no longer isolate ourselves from the 
affairs of international scope. The modern 
modes of transportation have brought us 
within hours of any point on either of the 
hemispheres. We have moved into a new 
age—the age of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. Our scientists have made fantastic 
advances in the realm of massive destruc- 
tion. With a concerted effort these phe- 
nomenal accomplishments can be redirected 
to the benefit of mankind. We have recog- 
nized widespread human need and have set 
about through various assistance programs 
to assist the worthy and needy. In the post- 
war years the principal force with which we 
have had to contend is militant communism. 
We have preserved our freedom which has 
been so threatened by the rise of totali- 
tarian communism, and we will continue to 
do so. 

Domestically, we in the United States are 
enjoying a prosperity seldom, if ever, known 
in the past. With a little initiative and 
determination the future for our young peo- 
ple will look exceedingly bright. 

I need not dwell upon the responsibilities 
and decisions facing you in the next year and 
the years to come, for I ar. sure you are cog- 
nizant of these things. Many of you will 
continue your education, perhaps others of 
you will marry soon. 

All of that is ahead of you. What is im- 
portant for you to do today is to look back 
over the wonderful years you have spent at 
Marymount. You are at a certain point in 
life where you should stand back and look at 
yourselves. You are departing today from 
what may likely be the happiest and most 
pleasant period of your lives. 

Looking back over the past several years in 
this outstanding institution, can a Mary- 
mount graduate feel that she is ready to 
commence a life of full personal initiative in 
a world of turmoil and strife? I think so. 
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The graduates of Marymount are well 
equipped to embark on the journey of life 
and to meet with confidence the challenge 
of the coming years. Yours has been the 
privilege of able guidance throughout the 
academic period by the reverend Mothers 
and Sisters, competent in the arts, the sci- 
ences, and, most important, the things spir- 
itual. The reverend Mothers and Sisters 
have sought to develop in you the moral and 
intellectual virtues and to give you a com- 
plete education. They have sought to con- 
vince you that happiness and perfection are 
not necessarily found in the pursuit of 
wealth, fame, or power, but rather in the un- 
selfish devotion to God and His designs for 
all of you. 

You have been trained here to be leaders 
in Catholic thought and action, in the serv- 
ice of God and country. That leadership will 
be a constructive one if you put into practice 
the fundamental principles and truths which 
you have learned here as students. Despite 
the temporary discomforts and the consist- 
ency of conduct demanded, if you fail to 
adhere to these first principles in your own 
life, your leadership will have lost its value. 

Beyond the academic accomplishments of 
high school, I am sure that all of you have 
gained tremendously in other areas. Per- 
haps one of the most important of the extra- 
curricular benefits is that you now recognize 
the value of doing things together. The 
young ladies enrolled at Marymount have a 
commendable record in community effort on 
the part of its students. Some of your life- 
long friendships have been formed here. 
You will have many fond memories encom- 
passing your efforts in drama, sports, music, 
writing, and the other activities which add 
so much to the spirit of a school. 

Nothing you graduates can possibly do will 
enrich yourselves more or hasten the tri- 
umph of faith or make a better contribution 
to your country than to proclaim and dem- 
onstrate the faith and learning you have 
gathered here at Marymount throughout 
your lifetime. May each of you bring some- 
thing to a world in need of light and under- 
standing. 

In conclusion, I wish to extend to each of 
you my congratulations and best wishes for 
the years to come. The reverend Mothers 
and the Sisters can look with great pride 
upon this 1955 graduating class. Your par- 
ents, relatives, and friends join with them in 
wishing you Godspeed and good luck. 





The 1956 Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, one of 
the ablest writers in my section of the 
country is the associate editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mr. Philip W. 
Porter. Mr. Porter recently wrote an 
article about the 1956 election. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PorTER ON 1956 ELECTION—IKE SEEN AS SHOO- 
IN REGARDLESS OF THE VICTIM DEMOCRATS 
Pick To RuN AGAINST HIM 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Since there’s so little real news in Wash- 
ington these days, the politicians and re- 
porters are interviewing each other and 
playing an exciting guessing game, entitled 
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“Will Ike Run?” It’s harmless and passes 
the time, but perfectly useless, for nobody 
but Ike is going to give the answer, and he 
won't give it till early next year. 

The boys played it on Roosevelt before he 
ran the third and fourth times, and on Tru- 
man before 1952. So it’s not new. But this 
eyar it’s particularly stimulating, for the sit- 
uation will be so radically different for both 
Republicans and Democrats if Ike does or 
doesn’t. 

If he goes for a second term, he’s in like 
Flynn, a complete shoo-in, even more so 
than in 1952—no matter who is the victim 
nominated against him. If he doesn’t, the 
Democrats, any Democrat, will take it. 


HE’LL BE DRAFTED 


This being the situation, regardless of 
Ike’s personal preference to retire to his 
farm at Gettysburg after an active and pro- 
ductive life, the pressure on him will be so 
terrific that he'll be drafted, and even the 
rightwing (or antediluvian) Republicans 
who have been sniping at him with regu- 
larity will eventually be down on their knees 
before him. 

He has responded before to such pressures 
from people he trusts, and I'd bet that he 
responds again. You remember that when 
he was in Paris, still a soldier commanding 
SHAPE, and Taft was way out in front, and 
Ike was just being mentioned by me and a 
few other writers, he was sold the idea first of 
declaring himself a Republican, then of re- 
signing and coming home, and finally of 
campaigning for the nomination. 

It was not coyness; it was simple reluc- 
tance to get in. But once he got in, you 
know the rest. It will happen again. 

The Democrats are not really in such a bad 
way. They can wait for Ike’s announce- 
ment, and if it’s yes, they can then work 
themselves up an enthusiasm either for (1) 
a guy with some dough, or (2) a guy they 
want to get rid of, and nominate him. No. 
1 could be Harriman. No 2 could be Ke- 
FAUVER. 

STEVENSON NO FOOL 


Stevenson, of course, can be nominated if 
he wants to fight for it, but he is no fool, 
and should know better than anyone what 
it’s like to run against Ike. He could easily 
deal himself out in 1956, and then come back 
in 1960, and that time he’d have a good 
chance. It’s bunk that he couldn’t sit out 
next year and come back in 1960. 

KEFAUVER is campaigning, never stopped 
campaigning. As early as December 1952 he 
was still around muttering unctuously, 
“Estes is the bestes’.” Some of the regulars 
don’t like him too well, but plenty do. So 
he’ll be scouting for delegates soon. 

Harriman, who is a political lightweight if 
there ever was one, has apparently been sold 
the idea that he’s a man of destiny because 
he backed into the governorship of New York 
last year on a margin almost as thin as 
GEORGE BENDER'S. He’s an amiable guy and 
has done well at some diplomatic chores, but 
if you think Stevenson lacked something as 
a candidate, wait till you see Harriman. The 
big city Democratic muggs would be crying 
their eyes out after the first 2 weeks. 

Remember some months ago I wrote that 
Frank Lausche, Governor of Ohio, sometimes 
referred to as the bargain-basement Lincoln, 
would not figure seriously in the Democratic 
presidential picture? The reason was that 
Lausche’s brand of corn has always won the 
Republican independents, of whom there 
are many in Ohio, but Democratic nominees 
are chosen by Democratic organization poli- 
ticians. 

Well, Lausche has already made that guess 
look good by (dramatically, of course) deal- 
ing himself out after visiting the White 
House 2 weeks ago. Even the Democratic 
national chairman, Paul Butler, took off 
after him. It simply brought into the open 
a situation that the sharpshooters around 
the Washington Press Club couldn’t believe 
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was possible—that a big Democra 
getter could be that way. 

Well, Frankie’s pleasant remark about Ik 
won’t hurt him when the time comes to Offer 
him a Federal judgeship. And don’t be nn 
prised if that happens; it would extricate 
everyone from the hook. Presidents qo ap- 
point members of the opposition party to 
judgeships; Truman appointed Harold Bur. 
ton and Governor Youngdahl of Minnesota 

There are just a few off-season maunder. 
ings, so don’t put any money on them. But 
some of them make a little commonsense, 


tic vote. 





Economy and Hurricanes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, last 
week I testified before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
urge favorable action on my bill, S. 1932, 
which provides an appropriation of $5 
million for the operation of an emer- 
gency hurricane warning system by the 
Weather Bureau. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Econ- 
omy and Hurricanes,” published in the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times, 
on June 5, 1955. The editorial deals 
with the hurricane legislation which I 
have proposed and supports it. 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMY AND HURRICANES 


The public should be deeply concerned 
with what Congress is doing about the 
weather bureau appropriations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. Unfortunately, the 
record so far is distinctly poor—especially in 
view of what may happen this summer from 
hurricanes that hit us with insufficient ad- 
vance warnings. 

The bureau requested about $49 million; 
the Secretary of Commerce cut that down to 
$38 million; then the budget director 
trimmed it another $5 million and the House 
Appropriations Committee finally recom- 
mended $32,650,000—which wouldn't have 
given the bureau a cent more next year 
than this for general weather reporting facil- 
ities. However, by stressing the extreme 
need for better hurricane warnings, Repre- 
sentative Focarry persuaded the House to 
raise the final appropriation by $2,250,000, 
earmarked for that special purpose—which 
is far from adequate. 

Fortunately, however, the Senate has still 
to act. It has before it a bill from Senator 
PurTeLL for a special $5 million weather 
bureau appropriation to be used in hurl- 
cane ectivities. This would provide sufli- 
cient staff to keep its offices open 24 hours 4 
day in at least 10 coastal cities, now on & 
part-time basis, and to reopen offices in five 
or more other coastal cities which have had 
to close down altogether for lack of funds. 
It would also allow for more upper air obser- 
vation stations, so essential for hurricane 
prediction, and for a much-needed improve- 
ment in the reporting of weather conditions 
by ships at sea. Equally important, it would 
enable the bureau to get far prompter 7 
ports from all its stations and to make 
instantaneous distribution of warninys 
through improved mechanical facilities. 
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In considering the Purtell bill, Senators 
would do well to remember that last year’s 
purricanes took 200 lives and did property 
qamage amounting to at least $800 million. 
probably 90 percent of the deaths and 25 

cent of the damage could have been 
Poided by more precise and timely warn- 
ae To spend $5 million for that purpose 
would seem to promise human and material 
penefits out of all proportion to the cost. 





Soil Conservation Technical Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 
below Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
16. by Messrs. Wilkinson and Graugnard, 
of the regular session of the Legislature 
of Louisiana of 1955, which sets forth 
the official position of the Louisiana Leg- 
islature as to the recommended proposal 
of the Task Force Committee on Fed- 
eral Aid to Agriculture to the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations “that the function of soil con- 
servation technical assistance be placed 
on a Federal grant-in-aid basis.” This 
resolution reads as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 

Whereas the present national program 
whereby the Federal Government provides 
technical assistance to State-organized and 
locally governed soil conservation districts 
has proved so successful that most of the 
farmers and ranchers in the United States 
have voluntarily organized into such dis- 
tricts; and . 

Whereas soil conservation districts or- 
ganized under the Louisiana Soil Conserva- 
tion District Law in 1938 have demonstrated 
their ability to provide the local leadership 
and administration of the conservation pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the State of Louisiana, through 
the legislature, has recognized its responsi- 
bility by providing $375,000 annually to as- 
sist soil conservation district operations; 
and 


Whereas according to press reports the 


majority report of the Task Force Commit- 
tee on Federal Aid to Agriculture has recom- 
mended to the President’s Commission on 


Intergovernmental Relations a proposal 
“that the function of soil conservation tech- 
hical assistance be placed on a Federal grant- 
In-aid basis’; and 

Whereas the reported proposal would re- 
quire vastly increased State and local finan- 
cial support in technical assistance and cost- 


sharing programs, thus requiring heavy 
additional tax burdens at State and parish 
tevels; and 

Whereas there is a strong likelihood that 
‘ready heavily taxed State and parish gov- 
etnments will be unwilling to impose addi- 


tonal local taxes for this purpose; and 

mn vrerene it is unlikely that any increase 
" local taxes for soil conservation will be off- 
‘et by @ decrease in Federal taxes paid by 
the people; and 

woe the proposal is inconsistent with 
rd that soil and water are strategic na- 
ian at resources, the conservation and wise 
ao Which are matters of necessity to all 
People, both rural and urban: Therefore be 


au 
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Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States reject the aforesaid reorganization 
plan, and retain the soil conservation pro- 
gram as a Federal service in substantially 
its present form with responsibility for car- 
rying forward the programs developed by the 
locally administered soil conservation dis- 
tricts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Louisiana is hereby directed to 
transmit a certified copy of this resolution 
to the Congress of the United States; to the 
Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL 
B. Lone, Senators from the State of Louisi- 
ana; and to the Honorable F. Epwarp 
HEBERT, HALE Boccs, EDWIN E. WILLIs, OvER- 
TON Brooks, Otto E. PASSMAN, JAMES H. 
Morrison, T. ASHTON THOMPSON, and GEORGE 
S. Lonc, Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Louisiana. 

O. E. BENHOM, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate, 
A. E. AsosH, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 


A true copy: 


Wave O. MarTIN, JR. 
Secretary of State. 





Tribute to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Texas Senate recently passed a resolu- 
tion praising the distinguished service of 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
paper article reporting the adoption of 
this resolution be inserted in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

In TexaS SENATE RESOLUTION—Mnrs. HoBpy 
PRAISED FOR SERVICE TO NATION 


Austin.—The Texas Senate Tuesday 
praised Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for the dis- 
tinguished service she has rendered the 
Nation. 

A resolution offered by Senators Jimmy 
Phillips, of Angleton, and Searcy Bracewell, 
of Houston, said the country was fortunate 
in obtaining the services of “this brilliant 
and patriotic woman.” It was adopted 
unanimously, and a copy will be sent to Mrs. 
Hobby and to President Eisenhower. 

Pointing out that Mrs. Hobby was the only 
Texas woman ever to serve as a Cabinet 
member, the senate resolution said that she 
“has won the instinted praise of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the warm regard 
of her fellow Cabinet members, and the re- 
spect and admiration of the entire Nation, 
as well as her own beloved State.” 

The senate noted that she had achieved 
honor and renown in the fields of govern- 
ment, business, and journalism, and con- 
tributed to victory in World War II by her 
command and direction of the Women’s 
Army Corps. 

The resolving clause of the resolution said: 

“Resolved by the Senate of Texas, That 
we commend and congratulate Oveta Culp 
Hobby for her loyal devotion to duty, her un- 
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tiring efforts to improve the health and 
learning and promote the welfare of her 
fellow citizens, so that America may become 
a still greater Nation, for her keen intellect 
and the wisdom she has evidenced in the 
highest councils of the land.” 





Status of Forces Agreement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Tablet, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is known throughout 
America as one of our great religious 
newspapers, maintained by and in the 
interest of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Brooklyn. It is always a vigorous ex- 
ponent of true American ideals, good 
citizenship, and good government. It is 
therefore particularly gratifying to find 
the Tablet reporting in full the signifi- 
cance of the House vote on the status of 
forces amendment to the Reserve bill, 
and on House Joint Resolution 309 di- 
recting the President to modify or de- 
nounce these treaties and international 
agreements under which hundreds of 
American men now languish in prison in 
foreign countries, tried and convicted 
without the protection of the American 
code of justice. Under leave to extend, 
I include the Tablet article of June 4, 
1955: 

REPRESENTATIVE Bow, OF OHIO, ASKS THAT 
UNITED STATES Boys ABROAD BE GIVEN CON= 
STITUTIONAL PROTECTION—CITES MANY IN- 
JUSTICES—ALSO SUBMITS RESOLUTION TO 
SAME END; SCORES YIELDING OF TRADITIONAL 
IMMUNITY 


(By Francis Carroll) 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—House Joint Reso- 
lution 309 has suddenly become a matter of 
interest to the parents of draft-age boys and 
to all young men, a matter of concern to the 
White House and the State Department and 
a matter of embarrassment to party politi- 
cians in the Congress. 

House Joint Resolution 309 was intro- 
duced by Representative Frank T. Bow, of 
Ohio, on what may, without overexaggera- 
tion, eventually be called a fateful day, May 
18, 1955. 

It provides for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement and certain other treat- 
ies and international agreements, or the 
withdrawal of the United States from such 
treaties and agreements, so that foreign coun- 
tries will not have criminal jurisdiction over 
American Armed Forces personnel stationed 
within their boundaries. 


CLOSE TO PRESIDENT’S HEART 


The day House Joint Resolution 309 was 
offered, the House was debating the passage 
of a bill to strengthen the National Re- 
serves forces. Representative LERoY JOHN- 
son, of California, after revealing that “our 
President is groping desperately to find 4 
way to bring about a solution of the tensions 
that harass the world today,” stated that the 
purpose of the bill was “to develop a strong 
military posture.” 

In a stirring appeal, Representative JoHN- 
SON asked: “Are you going to herald to the 
world that we are not willing to stand up 
and support our President? That is what we 
will be doing if we fail to enact this bill.” 

Representative JosrpH W. MartTIN, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, said the legislation was dear 
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to the heart of the President, was a “vital 
part of the Eisenhower program for peace,” 
and was “the price we must pay for liberty 
and security.” 

Other Congressmen, on both sides of the 
aisle, pleaded for the passage of the legis- 
lation so that the country would be pre- 
pared to meet Soviet aggression. 

On the other hand, there were some who 
raised for consideration the case of the in- 
dividual American boy who wanted the op- 
portunity to go to college and to take special 
training and who wanted the opportunity to 
get married, build a home, and raise a 
family. 

ADDS SEGREGATION ISSUE 

Representative CiarE E. HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan, warned that by “legisaltion of 
this type we just slam shut the door of 
opportunity to all of the young folks of 
today and tomorrow. 

“We give back to this country the system 
of military training, of military conscrip- 
tion, which the Pilgrim Fathers and all who 
came to this country seeking freedom and 
opportunity fought so long, so successfully, 
to escape.” 

“Rather than attempt to shape and fit a 
military policy to an unsound foreign pol- 
icy,” he said, “let us start at the fountain- 
head and give to this country a foreign policy 
tailored to our ability, to the preservation of 
the interests of our Nation and its people.” 

“The statesmen of every other nation keep 
the welfare of their own country and their 
own people always in mind. I know of no 
reason why we should not do likewise.” 

The legislation faced its first real trouble 
when a vote seemed in the immediate offing. 
Representative ADAM C. POWELL, JR., of New 
York, proposed an amendment guaranteeing 
the abolition of segregation in the State or 
National Guard. After a flurry of protest 
from Representative OveRTON Brooxs of 
Louisiana, the amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 126 to 87. 

Then came the amendment that jeopar- 
dized any chances for the bill’s passage. 

Representative Bow announced that, in 
addition to introducing House Joint Resolu- 
tion 309, he was also offering the following 
amendment to the National Reserves bill: 

“No person who, after the enactment of 
the National Reserve plan is inducted into, 
or initially enlisted or appointed in, the 
Armed Forces, including Reserve components 
thereof, shall at any time be assigned for 
duty at any installation located in a foreign 
country with which (at such time) the 
United States has in effect a treaty or inter- 
national agreement containing provisions 
permitting such country to exercise in any 
way jurisdiction over American personnel 
stationed within its boundaries.” 

EXPLAINS PURPOSE 


The purpose of the amendment, Repre- 
sentative Bow said, was to insure that no 
inducted person “may be assigned to any 
overseas installation until such time as we 
may be assured that his constitutional rights 
as an American are fully protected.” 

“It is my contention, supported, I believe, 
by the overwhelming weight of legal prin- 
ciple and by pcpular sentiment throughout 
the United States,” he continued, “that an 
American soldier drafted into service against 
his will and sent to a foreign nation with- 
out his consent should not be turned over 
to the authorities of that foreign nation and 
deprived of his American constitutional 
rights for infractions of the laws of that 
foreign nation.” 

“With rare exceptions throughout modern 
history,” he said, “it has been recognized 
that the invitation of a host country for a 
foreign force to enter its territory carries 
with it immunity of the visiting forces per- 
sonnel from the jurisdiction of local courts.” 

“I will never understand why the United 
States, to the great disadvantage of Ameri- 
can citizens, should have agreed to a reversal 
of this doctrine,” he declared. 
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“Yet that is evactly what we have done 
in article VII of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment with the NATO nations, in the amend- 
ments of September 29, 1953, to the Japanese 
Security Treaty, and in other treaties and 
executive agreements entered into since 
World War II. 


HITS DENIAL OF GUARANTIES 


“Under these agreements members of our 
Armed Forces charged with the violation of 
the law of the country in which they are 
stationed are turned over to the police au- 
thorities and the courts of that country for 
trial. 

“They are not guaranteed the right to have 
a public trial. There is no guaranty against 
cruel or unusual punishment before or after 
trial. There is no prohibition against a de- 
mand for excessive bail. 

“In many countries there is no presump- 
tion of innocence. There is no guaranty 
of conviction only on proof of guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt. There is no guaranty 
of a right to trial by jury and, of course, 
no possibility of trial by a jury of one’s 
fellow citizens. * * * 

“The President of the United States can- 
not exercise his right to pardon. 

“These rights and guaranties which are 
the heritage of every American are denied 
the men who are sent overseas to defend 
America.” 

Representative Bow told the House that, 
while few foreign troops are stationed in 
the United States, American troops are sta- 
tioned in 40 foreign nations. 

“Forty other nations,” he declared, “have 
gained the power of life and death over tens 
of thousands of American men.” 

He also said that “several hundred Ameri- 
cans have been tried by foreign courts” and 
cited several specific instances. 

Representative Bow’s amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 174 to 56. 

This week the Ohio Congressman made 
sure this issue of the constitutional rights 
of American inductees sent to foreign lands 
would not be forgotten by inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp accounts of a large 
number of young men who have been tried 
in foreign courts. 





Critical Shortages of Engineers and 
Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Education in Review” by Ben- 
jamin Fine, published in the New York 
Times of June 5, 1955. 

The article discusses the severe short- 
age of engineers and technically trained 
personnel which faces this country, 
and points out some of the proposals 
which have been advanced to improve 
this vital situation. In inserting this 
article in the Appendix, I desire to call 
attention to proposed legislation which 
I have introduced, S. 980, to provide a 
system of scholarships for persons of 
unusual ability in certain sciences, which 
offers a means for meeting and solving 
this important problem. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare will give early 
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consideration to this bill. However m 
chief desire is that the committee’ wi) 
review the entire problem, which | re 
gard as of paramount importance * 
that the Senate may soon conside; \er's 
lation on the subject, from whateye; 
source. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: ; 
EDUCATION IN REVIEW—CRITICAL SHORTAGE op 

TECHNICALLY TRAINED AMERICANS Is Cavs. 

ING MucH CONCERN 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


This country faces a severe shortage of 
engineers and technically trained personnel, 
The critical nature of the shortage was em. 
phasized last week by Allen W. Dulles, qj. 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Speaking before the Alumni Federation ¢; 
Columbia University, Mr. Dulles said that 
in the decade from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet 
Union would graduate 1,200,000 scientists 
and engineers, compared to 900,000 in the 
United States. And he warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet scien. 
tific manpower might well outnumber ours 
in many key areas. 

This month, for example, just about 20. 
000 engineers will be graduated from Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union will graduate more 
than 55,000. In addition, Russia will grad- 
uate far more men in the sub-professional 
fields of engineering, in the technical areas 
that are so vital in a technological age, 

For a long time we boasted that our engi- 
neers had greater technical know-how, and 
were superior in every way to those coming 
from the Soviet Union. However, experts 
who have studied the problem say this is 
no longer true. The calibre of training re- 
ceived by the Russian engineers is rapidly 
approaching ours, and in some respects may 
even surpass it. 

CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 


What is the cause of the engineer short- 
age? There is no simple answer. Some edu- 


.cators say that the Government itself is 


to blame. Soon after World War I, when 
the veterans began to flood the college cam- 
puses, the engineering courses became ex- 
tremely popular. Back in 1950 about 50,000 
men were graduated from the engineering 
colleges. Government-sponsored reports at 
that time, said that this was too large 4 
number, that our economy could not absorb 
them. Many engineers could not find jobs. 

Then came Korea, and the frenzied 4t- 
tempt to build up our Defense Establishment 
in a hurry. We found that we did not have 
enough engineers or technically trained men 
to go around. The civilian economy, plus the 
military needs, absorbed them faster than 
schools could turn them out. 

Other factors entered the picture. The 
draft took away many potential engineers 
The colleges found that it was difficult for 
them to compete with industry for wel: 
trained faculty members. Somehow, 4n ll- 
terest in engineering dipped to a new low 
despite the great interest in all things of 4 
technical nature, such as jet planes, atomic 
weapons, and scientific developments. 

TO MEET THE PROBLEM 

From the long-range point of view, educa 
tors are greatly disturbed at the sharp dt 
cline in. interest in the sciences by hig 
school students. Figures issued recently 
the United States Office of Education show 
that proportionately fewer students now take 
courses in chemistry, physics, science, #4 
mathematics than ever before . More thé! 
half the high schools in the country 40 not 
even offer chemistry today. 

Educators are seriously concerned &t the 
apparent indifference to the engineering an 
scientific fields shown by college students 
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and high-school graduates. At recent con- 
ferences, some called for this very purpose, 
they have proposed certain steps that might 
pring the situation into better balance. 

among the most frequently mentioned 
proposals are these: 

The creation of a Reserve Officers Training 
corps in the fields of engineering and science, 
At present the campuses support these corps 
in the various branches of the Army, in the 
Navy, and Air Force. It is known that the 
pentagon has under consideration an exten- 
sion of these programs, to include ROTC 
units devoted to engineering and scientific 
students. Under this plan, if approved, the 
military officials would provide financial sup- 
port to qualified students in the technical 
fields. The suggested program appears to 
have considerable merit. Certainly it would 
aid those who are interested in the scientific 
fields but, for financial reasons, are unable 
to continue in this area. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships for engineering and scientific 
students have been frequently suggested. 
In effect, the State or Federal Government 
would subsidize potential science or technical 
students. It is costly to attend engineering 
schools. MIT, for example, has just an- 
nounced that its tuition will be increased 
still further, and will go over the $1,000 
mark. Financial support, it has been argued, 
should go to liberal arts students as well as 
those in the fields of science. This question, 
at the moment, is receiving the thoughtful 
attention of the educational authorities. 

Higher salaries.for teachers of science and 
engineering are essential if the faculties are 
not to be depleted. Although it is true that 
higher salaries should go to all teachers gen- 
erally it is doubly essential in the case of the 
professors in engineering schools. The com- 
petition from industry is so severe that the 
topnotch men are being drawn off by re- 
search groups, the Government and private 
industry. 

More adequate physical facilities are es- 
sential. The country needs more engineer- 
ing laboratories, more scientific equipment, 
better working conditions for the scientific 
and engineering students. 


AVOIDING THE DRAFT 


It is also essential, the educators almost 
unanimously agree, that a more realistic 
attitude be taken toward the question of 
Selective Service. Many complaints have 
been registered in recent months that scien- 
tific and engineering students have been 
drafted before they have completed their 
Studies. This is particularly true, the edu- 
cators say, concerning graduate students. 
They point to men who get halfway through 
their graduate work in engineering, only to 
be called into service. 

Finally, a better public relations pro- 
gram appears to be badly needed. The edu- 
cators want their story told to the American 
public so that greater support will be forth- 
coming. It is not commonly known that the 
United States is falling behind the Soviet 


Union in the training and préparation of 
anie scientists, engineers and technical per- 
sonnel, The story should be told. 





Twenty Years of REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


Ronee 
cry 710 extend my remarks in the Rec- 


include herewith an editorial en- 
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titled “Twenty Years of REA,” which 

appeared in the May 31, 1955, issue of the 

Irvington Herald, of Irvington, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
recently celebrated its 20th birthday. It was 
in ‘May of 1935, that President Roosevelt 
signed an Executive order creating the REA 
and authorizing it to make loans to build 
rural power systems. 

The best testimonial of the REA’s efforts 
since that time is its claim that REA systems 
are now supplying 54 percent of the country’s 
rural users with power. If the REA has done 
that job in 20 years, it certainly is a credit- 
able record. 

Of course, the REA has been a controver- 
sial agency from the outset, and private util- 
ity companies have claimed that they were 
being placed in the position of having to 
compete with a Government agency. Pri- 
vate industry also said it could do the same 
job REA was doing. 


However, complaints from rural folk in 
the 1930’s were very numerous, especially 
those which contended that the private com- 
panies were not making haste to bring serv- 
ice to rural areas where there were few users. 
The REA immediately attacked this problem 
by making loans to local units, and these 
units built power systems and erected lines, 
and paid back the loans over the years. The 
REA also offered financial aid in acquiring 
electrical equipment. 


In our opinion, it is highly doubtful if 
private industry could have attacked the 
problem as rapidly as did the REA. On the 
other hand, it is no doubt true that private 
industry has sometimes been hard put by 
competition from this Government agency 
and that electric cooperatives have some- 
times moved into areas where private indus- 
try could and would serve users. 

The net effect to the rural consumer, how- 
ever, who had little hope of getting electric 
power in the near future 20 years ago has 
been a good one, for the REA program has 
been a spur to private industry, and this, in 
addition to REA efforts, has brought about 
rapid electrification to those who were given 
service by the REA and constitutes one of the 
most successful programs of the Roosevelt 
era. 





Shall We Let the Veteran Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, any attempt 
to terminate our national responsibility 
by throwing our aged and disabled vet- 
erans and their widows back on the 
States as community responsibilities 
sheuld be met with unyielding resistance 
by the Congress and by the American 
people; and I have no doubt that such 
resistance would be immediate, for the 
integrity of a nation is surely found in 
the character of its people. Ours is the 
most grateful people on earth. 

For a considerable time now, antivet- 
eran elements have been sounding the 
waters in quest of another Economy Act. 
Although there is now less than 2 per- 
cent of our total population on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration veterans compen- 
sation and pension rolls, scare econo- 
mists falsely propagandize that the 
Nation is actually confronted with the 
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care of 21 million veterans. The veter- 
ans civil service law is likewise under 
attack. Apparently, according to the 
Scare economists, we can only economize 
at the expense of the veteran. 
The great John C. Calhoun once said: 
Economy is certainly a very high political 


virtue; but it is often made into political 
quackery. 


That is just as true today, and when- 
ever and wherever false economy has 
been practiced on an intensive scale, his- 
tory shows that it has led to certain 
disaster. The so-called Economy Act of 
1933 actually bears the shameful title: 
“An Act To Maintain the Credit of the 
United States Government.” But, as we 
all know, that instrument was aimed at 
the heart of the veteran. It was false 
economy in the raw. Not only did that 
act not maintain or improve the credit 
of the Government, it resulted in untold 
misery and literally thousands of un- 
timely deaths. Thousands and thou- 
sands of worthy disabled veterans were 
dropped from the compensation rolls 
while other thousands had their disabil- 
ity compensation’ drastically reduced— 
this in the midst of the greatest economic 
depression in world history. No. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress will never be 
tricked into a similar debacle. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, we hear talk of a 
scheme to put our aged veterans and 
their widows under State old-age assist- 
ance plans. That would probably be the 
first step in the disintegration of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the out- 
right abolishment of the traditional na- 
tional responsibility for the care of our 
veterans and their survivors since their 
affairs would thereby be transferred to 
some 50 States and Territories. Bearing 
in mind that old-age assistance as now 
constituted is a Federal-State partner- 
ship—wholly administered by the States 
and Territories—let us ask ourselves 
some pertinent questions. 

The first question is: Would the 
States agree te such a scheme? Obvi- 
ously before it could be erected every 
State would have to agree to it. Then 
the next important question is: 

Would the States be required to foot 
a substantial part of the cost—in line 
with the present old-age assistance 
plans? If so, what would happen in the 
event a State legislature should fail to 
appropriate funds for such payments? 
Could the veteran cross over to another 
State and claim an old-age pension in 
that State? 

Well he could not do so in my State. 
In Louisiana, to be eligible for old-age 
assistance, one must have resided in our 
State for 3 of the last 9 years with 1 
full year immediately preceding date of 
application for old-age assistance. And, 
Mr. Speaker, my colleagues will find that 
a majority of the States require similar 
residential qualifications. I am not 
critical of these requirements. They are 
laudatory for divers and obvious reasons. 

Then what about income and property 
limitations? 

Through thrift and industry in their 
younger years many old veterans have 
managed to pay for modest homes or 
small farms, but in order to obtain a 
Federal pension or compensation they 
are not required to liquidate their small 
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estates. To be eligible for old-age assist- 
ance under State law, however, many of 
the States require the applicant to con- 
vey his real property to the State with 
certain provisions being made for a life- 
time tenure by the surviving spouse. Nor 
may one dispose of his property for the 
immediate purpose of obtaining old-age 
assistance. In still other jurisdictions 
old-age-assistance payments automa- 
tically constitute a State lien on the re- 
cipient’s property both real and personal. 
All of these laws, for State purposes, are 
equally laudatory; but I submit that 
they were not enacted for the veteran 
class which served all the States and all 
the people. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the half has not been 
told. Still another plan is being toyed 
with. This would place veterans—such 
as those of the war with Spain—under 
the Federal old-age and survivors-insur- 
ance plan. Although all of these old 
veterans had entered their declining 
years when the Federal Social Security 
Act was enacted, a few of them have 
built up small old-age and survivors-in- 
surance credits which, for the most part, 
would not purchase a bare subsistance 
existence. So to augment those inade- 
quacies the payments would be increased 
out of the general old-age and survivors- 
insurance fund. 

But how about the veteran or widow 
who has no such old-age and survivors- 
insurance credits? 

Does it not naturally follow that they 
would have to be paid out of the old-age 
and survivors-insurance fund to which 
they have not contributed a cent? 
Would such use of this trust fund which 
is the lawful property of millions of 
working people be keeping faith with 
them? Under what due process of law 
could such expenditures be authorized? 
What are the great labor organizations 
going to say about it? 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I remind 
the House that the present Veterans’ 
Administration hospital program is also 
under attack. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Hospitals of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, I assure the 
House that the whole program, with all 
of its ramifications will be carefully 
evaluated with the best interest of the 
veteran always in mind. 

Like George Washington, the veteran 
must be “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his fellow country- 
men.” 





Our New Chief United States Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am happy 
to call attention to the following edito- 
rials which appeared in the Scranton 
Tribune and the Scranton Times on 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955, in connection 
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with the retirement of Chief Judge Al- 
bert L. Watson, of the United States 
Courts of the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the elevation of Middle Dis- 
trict Judge John W. Murphy to the posi- 
tion vacated by Judge Watson. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune of June 1, 
1955] 


Our New CHIEF UNITED STATES JUDGE 


John W. Murphy, who once was a breaker 
boy at an anthracite colliery, was elevated 
to chief judge of the United States middle 
district court yesterday. 

His elevation marked 1 of 3 milestones 
in the history of the Federal court here. 
Leading to the merited promotion of Judge 
Murphy was the retirement of Chief Judge 
Albert L. Watson, after 25 years of faithful 
service in the district. His retirement left 
the opening for the appointment of Judge 
Frederick V. Follmer to the district court 
from the roving judgeship which he filled 
since 1946 in the eastern, middle, and western 
districts. 

Chief Judge Murphy showed that he pos- 
sessed judicial timber soon after beginning 
the practice of law. He was outstanding as 
@ young assistant district attorney in Lacka- 
wanna County. He was a virtual human 
dynamo for work. He was impressive as a 
trial lawyer, possessing exceptional and con- 
vincing oratorical ability, and the knack of 
bringing out the important facts in all the 
cases assigned to him. 

He carried this ability to the Halls of 
Congress when he was elected in 1942. He 
represented his district well and fought ably 
for proper recognition for this area. 

He served two terms in Congress, winning 
the first one as the successor candidate to 
the late Congressman Patrick J. Boland, who 
died on the eve of the 1942 primary. 

His ability and his great capacity for work 
were recognized at Washington as evidenced 
by his selection among other distinguished 
Congressmen as a member of the Pearl Har- 
bor investigating committee. 

It was largely through his record of 
achievements as a lawyer and a Congressman 
that he was recommended by former Presi- 
dent Truman for the United States court 
vacancy after the removal of Judge Albert 
W. Johnson. Since then he presided at many 
major cases. His brilliance and knowledge 
of the law were refiected in the master- 
pieces of opinions written by this one-time 
Avoca breaker boy. 

The Tribune joins with his numerous 
friends in wishing him continued success 
in his new post as chief Judge and we know 
he will be a credit to the district and to the 
Nation. 





[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of June 1, 
1955] 


New CHIEF JUDGE TAKES OVER 


Hon. John W. Murphy, new chief judge of 
the United States Courts for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, who took over yes- 
terday, has carried on as a lawyer and jurist 
in the best traditions of the profession 
which he graces. He earned the recognition 
which has come to him by dint of hard work, 
close attention to duty, and a wide under- 
standing of the law. Judge Murphy, Avoca 
native, orphaned at an early age, started 
life as a breaker boy. Ambitious to get ahead, 
he went to night school, qualified for law 
school, worked his way through and was 
graduated with honors. 

First admitted to the Luzerne bar he de- 
termined within a short while to locate in 
Scranton. The thoroughness with which 
he prepared early cases attracted attention. 
He became an assistant district attorney and 
was able to get a large amount of experience 
as a trial lawyer. Next he went to Congress 
and during the nearly two terms he served 
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won attention of colleagues and ser 
the commission which investigated the at 
tack on Pearl Harbor, He wrote a consider. 
able part of the commission's report anq was 
warmly praised by commission colleagues 
including the late former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, chairman, who died 
only recently. 

In Congress Mr. Murphy became acquaint. 
ed with former President Harry §. Truman 
when the latter was a Member of the Senate 
His appointment to the Middle Distric, 
Courts followed the forced resignation oy 
Judge Albert W. Johnson. As a judge of the 
Middle District, Judge Murphy has been an 
indefatigable worker. He has preside at 
a number of the important cases trieq in 
the district. Now, after some 9 years, he 
becomes the chief judge of the courts a 
record which has seldom been equaled and 
which could be a steppingstone to further 
recognition and honors. In congratulating 
Judge Murphy we want to add that from the 
standpoint of qualifications and ability the 
honor which has come to him is well ge. 
served. 

Judge Murphy succeeds Judge Albert 1, 
Watson, who resigned effective May 31 after 
25 years as a member of the Middle District 
Courts and 9 years as its chief judge. Judge 
Watson had previous judicial experience {or 
a short period on the Lackawanna County 
bench. His long service had been marked 
by close attention to duty. He kept his judi- 
cial skirts clear during the period Judge 
Johnson was chief judge and frequently un. 
der attack. All told Judge Watson has been 
lawyer and judge some 53 years, a record of 
which any man could be proud. Judge Wat- 
son takes into retirement with him the best 
wishes of his colleagues, Judge Murphy and 
Judge Frederick V. Follmer; members of the 
State judiciary, and of the counties com- 
prising the Middle District and all who have 
had relations with him in and out of court. 


ved on 





Summary of Report by Stephen S. Scopas 
on his Visit to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in its 
issue of Sunday, May 15, the National 
Herald, a publication circulated among 
Americans of Greek descent, published 
a summary of a report made by Mr. 
Stephen S. Scopas, supreme president of 
the order of Ahepa, following his return 
from a visit to Greece. , 

This report asserts that American 
prestige in Greece has slipped danget- 
ously within the last 2 or 3 years. I be- 
lieve that the account of Mr. Scopas’ 0b- 
servations in Greece should be read 4 
widely as possible. It is a sober and 4 
sobering set of observations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 4!- 
ticle in question, from the May 15 issue 
of the National Herald, be printed in we 
Appendix of the REcorD. - 

There being no objection, the arte 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco), 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES LOSING PRESTIGE IN GREECE 
WARNS PRESIDENT OF AHEPAN ORDER 

New Yor, N. Y.—Stephen S. Scopas, s* 
preme president of the Order of Ahepa. ™ 
released the following information base¢ 
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observation and experiences of a large num- 
per of Ahepans who have just returned from 
, visit ia Greece: 

“citizens of Greece will be eternally grate- 
ful to the American people for the help we 
gave them in rebuilding their shattered na- 
‘on, and in beating off Communist aggres- 
Mcaat Greek respect for America’s foreign 
policy is today at a low ebb, and Greek confi- 
dence in America’s pattern of world leader- 
ship has slumped disastrously within the 
past 2 years.” 

mr. Scopas further added “Many factors 
have contributed to this lessening of Greek 
gdmiration for the United States, but there 
gre three outstanding points on which most 
Greeks with whom I have spoken, are in full 
agreement. 

“The national pride of Greece has been 
deeply wounded by the openly discriminatory 
provisions of the present immigration and 
alien admissions policy of the United States. 
Under the national quota provisions of that 
act only 115 Greek nationals can actually be 
admitted to the United States in any year. 
Only a few hundred Greeks wish to leave 
their country for the United States in any 
year. But not a single nation, with the heri- 
tage and accomplishments of the Greek 
people, enjoys being told that their native- 
born sons and daughters are ‘undesirables’ 
in the eyes of the United States. 

“Secondly, the Greeks want to earn their 
way through increasing trade with the United 
States, so that they will be free of their 
dependence on American loans and hand- 
outs to make up their trade deficit. 

“The recent American Government’s arbi- 
trary decision to limit trade with the Swiss, 
in violation of the entire spirit of the re- 
ciprocal trade program, shocked the Greek 
people, who admire and have a kindred feel- 
ing for the tough and independent Swiss 
people. The Greeks feel that Eisenhower's 
failure to stand by his principles on the 
Swiss watch issue presages the failure of 
other parts of his trade program under the 
assault of protectionists and isolationists. 

“And finally, the Greeks feel that now the 
g0-it-alone policy has become dominant in 
America, that the threat of a needless and 
easily avoidable war with Russia has been 
brought dangerously closer for the entire 
world. The Greeks have no doubt about 
their capability to again lick their share of 
Communists, if the need ever arises again. 
They object to stumbling into a war which 
might be avoided, but which might be reck- 
lessly and heedlessly precipitated by irre- 
sponsible American leaders.” 





The Reserve Bill and the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
'o extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials from the 
Army Times of June 4, 1955: 

SHABBY SHENANIGANS 
nen of the Reserve bill used an old, 
nan vo — trick to deal the plan 
trick is ri nave been a death blow. That 
amendm 2 ” load up a bill with unpalatable 
reject _ that even its supporters must 


The House did just that. 
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First, it adopted, 126 to 87, an amendment 
by Representative PowEL.L, Democrat, of New 
York, which not only would prevent invol- 
untary assignment of a man who has com- 
pleted active duty to a unit of a National 
Guard which practiced racial segregation, but 
also would prevent enlistment of a man in 
any Reserve or Guard unit which was segre- 
gated. 

Then it approved, 174 to 56, an amend- 
ment by Representative Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio, which would prohibit assignment of 
any man who enters service in the future 
to duty in a country in which the Status of 
Forces Treaty is in effect. 

The first branch of Powe.L’s amendment 
has some justification. Proponents of the 
bill recognized this, when they offered to 
strike from the original bill the provision 
allowing involuntary assignments to the 
National Guard of those who had a Reserve 
liability. But the second part was more 
than an intolerable attempt to seize Federal 
control of the National Guard by saying 
whom it could enlist and under what condi- 
tions. It also would prevent enlistments in 
any Guard or Reserve unit which, by reason 
of its location, may be made up of a single 
racial group. 

When PowELt and 166 others outvoted the 
143 who tried to compromise his amendment 
in a reasonable manner, they took on a re- 
sponsibility for emasculation of the Reserve 
bill which they cannot shift to others. 

The 167 for their own various reasons have 
said they prefer calling up World War II and 
Korean veterans again in the next emergency 
to trying to work out a program of insuring 
that nonservice personnel will get Reserve 
training. 

As for Bow’s amendment, there has been 
much heat and little light shed over the 
Status of Forces Treaty. But now the treaty 
is law, and operations under it have so far 
shown few examples of unjust or capricious 
punishment. 

The issue is simply this: Would the Amer- 
ican people tolerate presence of armed forces 
among them without retaining the right to 
try them for offenses against Americans? 
How, then, can Americans insist that our 
men abroad be immune to local law for off- 
station offenses? 

The Reserve bill is not dead. Debate can 
be resumed at any time. One way to help 
insure this is for every retread and every re- 
retread and the organizations to which they 
belong to let Representatives know what 
they think of the type of ‘equal justice under 
law” which the House currently is dispensing. 





No Mepricare YET 


Just about 2 months remain of this ses- 
sion of Congress. There has been no indi- 
cation in either the House or the Senate that 
the long-pending Dependent’s Medical Care 
bill is going to be taken up in that period. 

In fact, officials are now exploring a new 
approach to the problem of providing medi- 
cal care for service families. An insurance 
plan is under consideration. Presumably it 
would be something like the Blue Cross Plan, 
with the Government picking up the tab, or 
part of the cost. 

Frankly, we think it will be difficult to 
improve upon the defense “medicare” bill 
now in Congress. 

The pending bill simply states that any 
service can take care of dependents of any 
service to the limit of available facilities. 
Where facilities are not available, the de- 
pendent can seek civilian aid, and be reim- 
bursed for expenses exceeding $10 or 10,per- 
cent of the costs, whichever is greater. 

Maybe, however, an alternate plan would 
be better. 

But, pending bill or alternate plan, some- 
thing must be done. Despite the services’ 
most strenuous efforts to provide care for 
dependents, countless service families have 
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had to pay big medical bills because service 
facilities were not open to them. 

If the family of each serviceman who has 
had to meet such expenses or who is facing 
the prospect of such bills would write to its 
Senators and Representatives, detailing its 
own experience, Congress would be alerted 
to the need for action. 

It is not too late for a medical care plan 
to be voted this year—if Congress can be 
persuaded of its urgency. 





In Defense of One Who Hates Me 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Long Island Press, 
Jamaica, N. Y., comes the following ar- 
ticle by George E. Sokolsky: 

Mrs. Manuel Miller, of Bethel, Vt., does not 
like me. Her antagonism is due to the fact 
that I am a Jew and she has issued a vicious 
statement to that effect. This woman has 
been seized, has been declared insane by 
Judge Ernest Gibson, whom she attacked and 
who therefore should not have sat in her 
case. She has been taken from her home in 
Bethel, Vt., to an insane asylum in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She has been treated with a 
brutality to which Americans are not accus- 
tomed. 

The fact that Mrs. Miller attacked me or 
Judge Gibson does not warrant brutal treat- 
ment nor does it explain why she should 
have been taken from Bethel, Vt., to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C. If 
she is ill, surely there are institutions closer 
to her home, to her husband, and mother, 
than Washington. 

It seems to me that this is precisely the 
case that the American Civil Liberties Union 
ought to jump into to prove beyond doubt 
that it is fighting for human rights and not 
only for the rights of those who uphold 
certain causes. 

Mrs. Miller started as an anti-Commu- 
nist. In recent years, she has become an 
anti-Semite. She has issued mimeographed 
circulars containing violent abuse of persons 
and unfounded statements which, at any 
rate, she had no facilities to check. She 
finally advised young men not to register for 
the draft, which is an illegal act. 

But for all this, she should not have been 
seized; her home should not have been dam- 
aged; due process should have been pur- 
sued to the very end. There could not have 
been due process if Judge Gibson deter- 
mined on her mentality after she had at- 
tacked him anymore than it would be fair 
or just for me to decide her sanity after she 
had expressed hatred for me. 

So the American Civil Liberties Union has 
this opportunity to see to it that this woman, 
who regards the ACLU as an arm of 
American communism, gets a square deal 
under our laws. If Mrs. Miller or her family 
does not apply to the ACLU for aid, I 
do and I hope that my request will be 
granted. If she is insane, as Judge Gibson 
said she is, then she should be sent to a 
hospital nearer home as would be fair. The 
United States does not want a Siberia even 
for those whose ideas are unpopular or 
unpleasant. 

And there is another matter that the 
ACLU might consider with more relation 
to its stated purpose than its own mimeo- 
graph on the subject indicates; that is the 
broad question of the right-to-work legis- 
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lation passed by 17 States. On this subject, 
the American Civil Liberties Union said: 

“* * * the history of interference with 
the civil liberties of labor organizations, in 
the areas where most of the statutes have 
been enacted, gives ground for concern that 
they carry the potential danger of being 
used——or misused—directly to obstruct the 
exercise of basic organizing rights like the 
hiring of halls for union meetings.” 

Here is a conflict between two rights: the 
right of the individual to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness and the right of labor 
unions to organize workers. If an American 
chooses to work without joining a union, by 
what specific clause in the Constitution is 
he to be deprived of his choice? Seventeen 
States have passed legislation protecting him 
in that freedom of choice, whether his judg- 
ment is sound or not. 

The ACLU says: 

“As a nonpartisan organization devoted 
only to maintaining Civil liberties, we take 
no position on the merits of the arguments 
that labor unions make in their organizing 
campaigns. Our interest is in keeping open 
the channels of communication through 
which both unions and employers may pre- 
sent their opinions.” 

That statement seems to me to beg the 
question which has nothing to do with em- 
ployer-employee conversations but with the 
right of an individual American to determine 
all on his own whether, in order to work for 
a living, he must pay dues to a labor union. 
As 4 practical matter, he probably will have 
to join a union and pay dues because so 
many employers sign closed-shop or union- 
shop contracts. 

But the American Civil Liberties Union 
cannot recognize practicality or expediency 
as an excuse for a violation of a citizen’s 
rights. 





Exchanges of Persons Unite the Free 
World—Peace Depends on People 
Knowing People—No.1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, when the House was debating 
the appropriations for the Division of 
Exchange of Persons in the Department 
of State, I took occasion to call to the 
attention of the Members the real need 
for funds for this important, positive 
program for world peace. 

The House made a cut of $10 million 
in the budget request, but the Senate 
restored the full amount, $22 million, 
when it voted on the bill last week. 


I would again like to reemphasize the 
value of this idea of working for peace 
by getting people acquainted on an in- 
ternational basis. I think that at this 
juncture of history, this nonmilitary 
peace offensive does much to enhance 
the position of the United States in 
world affairs. 

The current issue of America carries 
an article by W. E. O’brien which out- 
lines how peace becomes more assured 
when we send our citizens abroad and 
bring foreign students, leaders, teachers, 
journalists, and other specialists here. 
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The article is aptly titled “Peace De- 
pends On People Knowing People.” 

This same issue of America has a very 
strong editorial pointing out the need for 
favorable action in the House when the 
appropriation comes before us. I urge 
the members of the Appropriations 
Committee to give serious attention to 
the compelling arguments presented for 
restoration of these funds for the Ex- 
change of Persons Division. 

The editorial from America is in- 
cluded here for the information of my 
colleagues. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT], the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Reuss], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PowEL.], 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RHODES] have joined me in spon- 
soring legislation calling for increased 
attention to our American arts and cul- 
tures and providing for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of com- 
petitive coexistence with communism. 
These bills would carry out some of the 
major proposals advanced recently by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., newspa- 
per publisher, and General Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

In his historic speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D. C., 
on February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst pointed 
out that in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries sports, ballet, the theater, litera- 
ture—all are shaped toward aiding com- 
munism’s long-range scheme of world 
domination. He went on to say that 
“preparedness alone will not win for us 
the battle of coexistence. The Western 
program of building armed strength 
should be widened into a more flexible 
and imaginative strategy for competi- 
tive coexstince with the Communists in 
every field and on every front.” 

I am happy to be able to say here 
that a subcommittee of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee has just 
been appointed to hold hearings and 
study the legislation before it calling for 
distinguished civilian awards and cul- 
tural interchange and development. The 
members of the subcommittee are the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
as chairman, the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. DcDow.ELL], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hott], the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RuopgEs], and 
myself. 

With the challenging proposals of Mr. 
Hearst and General Sarnoff before us, 
proposals which have recently received 
the wholehearted support of Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY and Senator LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, it is my hope that the hear- 
ings will be held quickly and that legis- 
lation meriting the support of my col- 
leagues from both major parties will be 
reported to the floor in time for con- 
sideration by this Congress. 

General Sarnoff had this to say in a 
letter which he addressed to me under 
date of May 25, 1955: 

There is no doubt that we agree on the 
necessity for a strong political offensive in 
the cold war. And, as I wrote in my pre- 
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vious letter to you, I strongly favor stud 
and consideration of all practical ang a 
structive steps to further that Offensive, 


It seems to me that what Genera] Say. 
noff had to say in this memorandum ty 
the President applies particularly to the 
exchange of persons program and the 
other cultural interchange programs 
such as my bill, H. R. 5040, would im. 
plement. General Sarnoff said that one 
of the major problems facing the coyp. 
try today “is one of attaining the req. 
uisite magnitude, financing, coordina. 
tion, and continuity” of the programs 
“already being used, and often effec. 
tively.” 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


EXCHANGES OF PERSONS UNITE THE Farg 
WORLD 


Congress is now evaluating the Unitey 
States exchange of persons program as 4 
weapon in the world struggle for men’s 
minds. W. E. O'Brien, administrative assist. 
ant to Senator Kar. E. Munpr, of South Da- 
kota, has done us the favor of writing “Peace 
depends on people knowing people” in this 
issue to explain why a great many well. 
informed Americans believe this program, 
instead of being slashed as the House has 
already voted to do, should now be enlarged, 

The exchange of persons program grew 
principally out of two important pieces of 
postwar legislation. As early as 1946, Sena. 
tor J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, a Demo- 
crat who is also a former Rhodes scholar 
and former president of the University of 
Arkansas, had the foresight to father a bill 
which provided funds for Americans to travel 
and engage in study and research abroad, 
and for foreign students to travel to and 
from the United States for the same pur- 
poses. Under the Fulbright Act funds (re 
stricted to transportation, in the case of 
foreign students) came from the sale of 
United States surplus war property abroad, 

In 1948, Senator Munot, a Republican 
and (among other activities) former college 
teacher, coauthored the much broader United 
States Information and Educational E- 
change Act. Funds for this important 
weapon in the cold war came from annual 
dollar appropriations by Congress. The in- 
terchange of persons, knowledge, and skills 
part of this experiment, everyone seems 0 
agree, has been notably successful. 

Now what would happen to the exchange 
of persons program if the House axing of 
the requested $22 million appropriation (In- 
cluding $8.3 million in foreign currencies) 
to $12 million (still including the foreign 
currencies) should become final? 

Lopping off $10 million of the actual dollar 
appropriation would, first of all, entirely 
cancel the proposed expansion of the pro 
gram in the increasingly sensitive areas of 
the Middle East, the Far East, South Asi, 
and Africa. Worse still, it would even ful 
ther reduce our already inadequate ¢% 
changes of persons with peoples in those 
regions. It would, in fact, just about ann- 
hilate the program, we understand, in ‘1 
countries, such as Hong Kong and all Africa, 
except Egypt. New Fulbright programs 
planned for Formosa and Korea, two of the 
most strategic spots in the cold war, would 
be killed. 

What impression would such a deempha- 
sizing of our cultural-exchange policy make 
on people abroad? The President has asked 
Congress for $40 billion for our own and 
foreign military defense in 1956. Ii ¥ 
boggle at voting a mere $14 million in dollars 
for the exchange of persons program, ho¥ 
can we answer the charge that we are relying 
far too exclusively on material means ® 
defending freedom. We hope the Hout 
conferees yield to the Senate, which approved 
the $22 million on May 31. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 31 the Senate approved 
intact the State Department’s request 
for $22 million to expand the exchange 
of persons program, which the House 
had cut to $12 million. 

Mr. W. E. O’Brien, administrative as- 
sistant to Senator Kart E. MunprT, ex- 
plains in the June 11 issue of America 
magazine why the conferees meeting this 
week should provide generously for this 
important program. 

During the debate in the House on 
April 14, 1955, on this program I said, 
in part: 

I say that "we are making a mistake if 
we withdraw from this very important activ- 
ity—especially at a time when the Soviet 
Union is placing more and more emphasis 
on a stepped-up cultural offensive. It has 
been estimated that in 1953 the number 
of exchange visitors to the U. 8. S. R. was 
more than 10,000 people. In addition, Soviet 
artists, sclentists, dancers, musicians, and 
athletes are touring the world trying to 
create a picture of Soviet cultural superi- 
ority. 

It is no secret that the men in the Krem- 
lin are active in every section of the world 
where there may be opportunities for mak- 
ing ideological inroads. We are mistaken, 
Iam sure, if we believe we can capture 
the hearts and minds of men with an over- 
powering military machine without giving 
the citizens of other nations a chance to 
observe us and to know us better. 


Mr. O’Brien’s article, Peace Depends 
on People Knowing People, follows: 
Peace DEPENDS ON PEOPLE KNOWING PEOPLE 
(By W. E. O’Brien) 


A new phase in the struggle to preserve 
world peace has set in. Senator Wiru.tIaMm F 
KNOWLAND presaged its advent in his somber 
statement, interrupting the Senate’s special 
session last November, on the atomic stale- 
mate which he foresaw. 

The rush of events this spring has largely 
confirmed the belief that the world has 
moved into a period of intensified nonmili- 
tary competition between the Communist 
and free nations. It is, as the saying goes, a 
battle for men’s minds. How decisive vic- 
tories over men’s minds can be was under- 
lined at the Bandung Conference in Indo- 
nesia @ couple of months ago. The courage 
and conviction with which leaders of non- 
Communist Asiatic peoples challenged the 
apologists for Red imperialism, masquerad- 
ing as apostles of peace and anticolonialism, 
seems to have blunted the edge of Red China’s 
émbitions to corral the uncommitted peoples 
of the Orient in its camp. 

The Soviet Union’s sudden agreement to 
8 Austrian treaty, which came in the wake 
. the defeat of its drive to forestall West 
verman membership in NATO, proved that 
a policy has definitely shifted gears. 
08 policy of antagonizing the free world 
cae turn had plainly backfired. The 
aoe buildup of anti-Communist mili- 
a power, achieved through United States 

ership, at least seems finally to have per- 





suaded the tacticians of aggressive Marxism 
that their bellicosity was heading them into 
a military showdown. Their new tactic is to 
muffle the drums of war and to rely on non- 
military political, economic, and propaganda 
measures to win the struggle of competitive 
coexistence with the forces of freedom. 

This global shift in Communist tactics re- 
quires a reexamination of American foreign 
policy. Everyone is agreed that for us to drop 
our military guard would be to tumble into 
a Marxist trap. On the other hand, the time 
has come to go all out on nonmilitary phases 
of our foreign policy. Our military strength 
has erected a shield behind which we can 
compete against the Communist world for 
the deep-down allegiance of people’s souls. 
The final outcome of the cold war will be 
decided largely by the success with which we 
carry through the nonmilitary phases of the 
postwar counteroffensive we have devised to 
prevent Marxists from enveloping any more 
peoples than they already have enveloped. 


“EXCHANGE OF PERSONS” DIPLOMACY 


One of the most important nonmilitary 
components of American foreign policy since 
the war has been our exchange of persons 
program. Under this, foreign students, 
teachers, journalists, social-welfare special- 
ists, and other leading personalities have 
been invited to visit the United States as 
guests of our Government in order to be- 
come acquainted with typical American per- 
sonalities and agencies doing the kind of 
work in which our guests are themselves en- 
gaged in their homelands. These are two- 
way programs, with properly qualified Amer- 
icans enjoying a similar opportunity of visit- 
ing foreign lands at the expense of the 
United States Government for similar 
purposes. 

During the past year 7,121 of these ex- 
changes have been arranged. Two-thirds of 
the exchangees were foreigners invited to the 
United States to study, teach, lecture, carry 
on specialized research, or gain work ex- 
perience. The other third were Americans 
who went abroad on the same types of 
mission. 

The Department of State, which conducts 
these programs, calls attention to the fact 
that many of these exchanges were planned 
within the framework of projects to meet 
special situations in different countries. For 
example, a couple of years ago, Hispanic 
specialists in international law met in Latin 
America to promote the study of interna- 
tional law among the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples of the world. Prof. Antonio de Luna, 
director of the Institute on the History of 
International Law at the University of 
Madrid, took a leading part in the discus- 
sions, emphasizing the natural-law basis of 
international law. The Madrid institute 
was named a center of the group’s interna- 
tional project. 


Dr. de Luna thereby attracted the atten- 
tion of officials in the Exchange of Persons 
Program, who promptly invited him to visit 
this country in order to see for himself how 
American universities went about the study 
and teaching of international law. As a re- 
sult of his visit, Dr. de Luna has agreed to 
join the faculty of a large American Catholic 
university as a visiting professor. No doubt 
he will contribute toward a much better 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and those of Spain and other 
Hispanic countries. In such concrete ways 
the peoples of the free world can come to 
understand each other much better. This 
common understanding of one another, of 
course, is essential to greater cooperation 
between various nations in the achieving 
of stable, peaceful relations between them. 

HISTORY AND STATUS OF THE PROGRAMS 

The postwar exchange of persons program 
has its legislative roots principally in the 
Fulbright Act of 1946, the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948, and a number of other legis- 
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lative measures setting up special exchange 
programs with Latin American countries, 
China, Korea, Finland, Iran, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and India. These special authoriza- 
tions met special needs in sensitive areas 
of the world where international problems 
of high priority challenged our ingenuity. 
The programs are financed both through 
congressional appropriations in dollars and 
through the use of money that we have at 
our disposal in foreign currencies. These are 
funds which foreign governments credited 
to our Government from the sale of sur- 
plus war materials abroad. Under the Ful- 
bright Act the United States Government 
can assign these funds to support Americans 
we send abroad to study or carry out other 
purposes of this phase of the exchange pro- 
gram. 

There are Federal cultural-interchange 
programs outside those run by the Depart- 
ment of State, but our present interest lies 
in these latter. The proposed appropriation 
for continuation of the Department’s ex- 
change of persons program under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the fiscal 
year 1956 is $22 million, of which $8.3 would 
be in foreign currencies. This is an in- 
crease of $6.5 million over the present year’s 
appropriation, largely to cover the costs of 
exchanges with the Middle East, Far East, 
south Asia, and Africa as recommended by 
congressional committees, Vice President 
Nrxon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and others. 

Instead of expanding the program, the 
House cut the appropriation from $22 mil- 
lion to $12 million, of which $8 million must 
still be in foreign currencies. This would 
leave only $4 million for activities costing 
dollars and for the administration of the 
entire program. The Senate on May 31 ap- 
proved the $22 million intact. The two bills 
were to be ironed out in conference this 
week. 

It is important to note that private groups 
supplement the facilities provided by the 
Federal Government in carrying out these 
programs. Last year, for example, it is esti- 
mated that at least $7.8 million was con- 
tributed in this way from nongovernmental 
sources, This contribution helped to defray 
the costs of 450 projects involving 3,400 ex- 
changes of persons. 


VALUABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


What evidence have we which would prove 
that the exchange of persons program in its 
various phases has actually achieved its pur- 
pose of creating better understanding and a 
greater spirit or friendlienss between Ameri- 
cans and other free peoples? In answering 
this question we must distinguish between 
the short-range and long-range phases of 
this experiment. It is too soon to judge of 
the long-range results. The younger people 
from foreign lands who have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the United States were se- 
lected because of the promise they gave of 
rising in influence at home as their careers 
unfolded. In most cases they have not yet 
had time to achieve much influence. 

But we can tell from the good results of 
the short-range phases that the experiment 
is achieving its purposes. For example, 
nearly every one of the Asiatics of real prom- 
inence who spoke up at the Bandung Con- 
ference in defense of the peaceful purposes 
of United States foreign policy and in con- 
demnation of the aggressive purposes of Red 
expansionism has been educated in one of 
the Western countries. In fact, the Bandung 
Conference went on record in favor of in- 
ternational exchanges of persons by adopting 
a resolution declaring that “the most power- 
ful means of promoting understanding 
among nations is the development of cul- 
tural cooperation.” 

Last November, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women in Boston, 
President Eisenhower testified that the ex- 
change programs are “increasing intercul- 
tural understanding and thereby forging the 
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bonds of brotherhood and good will among 
men. They are thus serving the cause of 
peace in a troubled world.” Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon recently told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that his “look- 
see” tours through Asia and Latin America 
had proven to him the effectiveness of these 
exchanges. “If I had to pick one program in 
the foreign field which was the most effec- 
tive,” he said, “if I had to pick one that was 
indispensable, this would be it.” 

A survey by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research of American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reported that foreign students, 
after visiting the United States, were favor- 
ably impressed by their experience. They 
thought Americans were “cordial, warm, 
kind, and hospitable * * * and that this 
was experienced as quite a surprise.” The 
same survey indicated that foreign students 
credit us with a high cultural level and 
strong attachment to noneconomic values. 
In other words, their experiences here had 
caused them to revise the stereotype distant 
peoples often have of Americans as a money- 
mad breed of vulgar tastes. 

A survey which the Department of State 
itself conducted of about 1,000 returned 
grantees in 17 foreign countries showed that 
the majority of them after returning home 
had engaged in activities favorable to the 
purposes which the United States is pur- 
suing in the world at large. This was par- 
ticularly true of our foreign policy, of which 
the visitors acquired a much better under- 
standing during their stay with us. 

Ranbir Singh, editor of the Daily Milap of 
New Delhi, the capital of India, has gone 
on record about the way his visit to Amer- 
ica changed his attitude toward us. He 
said that his impressions of Americans pre- 
vious to his visit—impressions gained mostly 
from American movies and Communist prop- 
aganda—were that most Americans were 
either crooks or millionaires or both. On 
our home grounds, however, he found Amer- 
icans to be neither, but friendly and kind, 
much like the folks he knew at home. Mr. 
Singh makes as many as nine talks a day to 
various groups in India. The newspaper he 
edits is full of accurate information about 
us and his editorials are friendly. This 
kind of offset to the malicious anti-American 
propaganda Soviet agents pour into India 
is invaluable to the cause of freedom and 
peace. 

Dr. Elizabeth Burger, counselor in the 
Catholic Church’s women’s-affairs program 
in Germany, has informed almost a million 
Germans, through her magazine articles and 
lectures, about her impressions of America. 
She keeps insisting on the fact that, though 
the New York skyline is picketed by sky- 
scrapers instead of church spires, as in Eu- 
rope, it is a mistake to minimize the im- 
portance of religion in the United States. 

Our diplomats abroad who see the ex- 
change programs in operation overseas are 
enthusiastic witnesses to its value. United 
States ambassadors polled on the subject 
agreed with Mr. Nixon's estimate: “This 
exchange of persons is our most effective 
program abroad.” 

sgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of 
the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, who has 
had considerable experience with these pro- 
grams, wrote to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee urging continuance of this ex- 
periment. 

Finally, we know how important the 
Kremlin regards its own exchange programs 
as weapons in its cold war against freedom. 
All the key people in the Guatemala revolt, 
according to Mr. Nixon’s check, had been sent 
either to Russia or to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries to study. 


MINOR CRITICISMS 


One criticism of the exchange-of-persons 
program is that enough foreign students 
come to the United States to study (30,000 
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in 1954) without our paying their way. The 
answer is that the Department of State se- 
lects young foreigners of proven competence 
and could get many more from the sensitive 
areas. It gives preference to those who are 
particularly interested in such subjects as 
American history, the social sciences and law 
and studies which will enable them to pro- 
mote the well-being of their own people 
through engineering, medicine, and social 
welfare. The ability of foreign students to 
come here without our help depends on many 
circumstances which have no relevance to 
the purposes of this special program such as 
the financial standing of their parents. 


Another criticism is that we do not need 
to make more friends in already friendly 
countries. In view of the ingenuity of the 
Soviet Union and Red China in creating fric- 
tion between us and our allies, this criticism 
hardly carries much weight. We cannot have 
too many or too well-informed friends in 
foreign countries. Besides, who knows 
whether the younger persons now working 
their ways toward positions of leadership 
abroad will be friendly to us when they wield 
great influence within a few years? 


UNWISE ECONOMY 


The desire of Congress to economize is al- 
ways understandable. Before accepting such 
a deep cut as the House has approved, how- 
ever, proponents of the program hope the 
Senate will carefully weigh the value of the 
particular phases of it which will suffer most. 
When we consider it a bargain to be able, by 
multiplying orders, to build a single inter- 
continental B-52 jet bomber for $8 million, 
is it wise to refuse less than 3 times that 
amount to continue in full force for another 
year our best weapon in the battle for men’s 
minds? For in the end, as the Bandung Con- 
ference must have convinced us, it is what 
the peoples of the world think that will 
decide who wins and who loses the cold war. 
Why take chances on losing that battle 
merely to save a few million dollars? 





Our Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very able speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Cart ALBERT, of 
Oklahom, majority whip of the House 
of Representatives, at the occasion of the 
42d annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in 
Washington recently. Congressman 
ALBERT has a fluency and a style in de- 
livering a speech that is enviable, and 
I am sure our Members would like to 
read his speech on this occasion. 

The speech follows: 

GREETINGS TO THE 42D NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS BY 
CONGRESSMAN CARL ALBERT, OKLAHOMA 
Mr. President, it is with great pride that 

I appear here to bring a word of greeting 

from by colleagues in the Congress. I am 

proud that this great organization is pre- 
sided over by one of my most able and 
distinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from Louisiana |[Mr. Brooxs|]. No Member 
of the Congress and no person in or out 
of Congress has worked more diligently or 
more effectively for the development of the 
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rivers and harbors of this Nation than m 
good friend, OveRTON BRooxs. I am hap, 
to be on the program with the distinguishes 
majority leader of the Senate, one of the 
great Amedicans of our time. I am happ 
to have been able to have served jn th 
House with LYNDON JOHNSON and to haye 
his valuable friendship many years ago. It 
is a pleasure to be on the platform with the 
distinguished Republican whip of the Sen- 
ate, Senator SALTONSTALL, and with my able 
and affable colleague of the House, Sip Smp. 
son, who is also my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. No one has worked 
harder than Sip on questions of flood cop. 
trol, navigation, and conservation. I join 
all these colleageus of mine from both 
Houses of Congress in extending greetings 
from all Members of Congress to your great 
organization which is devoted to the de. 
velopment of America for the American peo- 
ple. I would probably leave a better in. 
pression with all of you if I merely said 
amen to what my colleagues have already 
said and sat down. 

I have favored all phases of all programs 
designed to conserve water and soil. I haye 
supported projects in all sections of the 
country aimed at controlling the ravages of 
flood and opening up of our waterways for 
the benefit of man. Conservation of water, 
conservation of soil, recreation, hydroelectric 
power, flood control, irrigation—these are 
things we cannot afford not to do. 

We are not a Nation of agricultural sur. 
pluses, and what a blessing that is. Yet 
we can already see over the tops of these 
surpluses to a time which is not far distant 
when we are going to be a Nation of agri. 
cultural deficits unless we increase our pro- 
ductive capacity. I am proud of the steps 
being taken along this line in my own State, 
We are developing upstream flood control in 
the Washita Basin in a manner and on 4 
scale that will be a model for this Nation. 
We are thus expanding the breadbasket of 
our State. This is one of the methods open 
to the Nation as a whole to meet the chal- 
lenge which an ever-expanding population 
is going to place before American agriculture. 
I not only favor developing and utilizing our 
greatrivers. I want to see every creek water- 
shed in the country and every small river 
watershed in the country developed and 
controlled. I want to see dams on the tribu- 
taries as well as on the great streams of our 
land. 

Mr. President, I favor the development of 
the great watersheds of the West for irriga- 
tion and reclamation and power. I have 
driven across our great Western States and 
have observed the tremendous productive 
capacity of desert wastelands once it 3s 
touched by water. This is one of our great 
food and fiber reservoirs of the future. But 
we cannot wait until the future to proceed 
with their development. We must begin 
now in order to finish the job in time to meet 
certain demands of tomorrow. 

I favor flood control in the eastern and 
central sections of our country as I favor 
reclamation and irrigation in the arid West. 
In all sections of our country, water, which 
can be a dangerous enemy, must be harnessed 
and made the obedient servant of man. 

Recreation is not the smallest aspect of 
our water development program. More and 
more of our people are leaving the farms €y ery 
year and going into the cities. The small 
towns are becoming smaller and the large 
cities larger. We need more open-air recrea- 
tion for our growing industrial population. 

So, Mr. President, I join my colleagues i 
all they have said to your membership. 
You are to be congratulated on being the 
oldest and most active national organiza 
tion designed to build up the river and ha 
bor resources of our country. These things 
are for America. They will serve us wel! 2 
peace or war. They are indispensable to vhe 
future greatness of our country. 
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Leaky Upper Colorado Reservoirs Can Be 
Salvaged at a Price 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the hearings on the upper 
Colorado River storage project I spent 
considerable time questioning the Bureau 
of Reclamation geological experts as to 
whether or not the gigantic proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam’s reservoir would in 
fact hold water. It was admitted that 
the porosity of the sandstone on which 
the dam would be built is such as to 
allow seepage around the sides and under 
the bottom of the dam in the startling 
amount of 10,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually. 

This admitted 10,000 acre-feet of seep- 
age would take place at the relatively 
restricted area immediately adjacent to 
the dam. However, the proposed reser- 
voir would extend 183 miles upstream 
along the Colorado River and another 
9) miles up one of its tributaries. The 
surface subject to seepage in this vast 
area is tremendous, indeed. 

Learning of this point, an enterprising 
southern California manufacturer has 
written me: 

We are sure we have the answer to a prob- 
lem of this kind and enclose a pamphlet de- 
scribing Panelcraft. 


I learned from the pamphlet, put out 
by the Envoy Petroleum Co., of Long 
Beach, Calif.: 

Due to wasteful handling * * * up to 
two-thirds of the total water intake for irri- 
gation purposes is lost to seepage and water- 
logging. In 1953, over a million acres of till- 
able land was sacrificed to waterlogging 
alone. Thousands of additional acres could 
have been made productive with the water 
that was needlessly wasted. 


As to the cause of this type of loss, the 
pamphlet is equally explicit. It says: 

This staggering wastage of water and its 
costly consequences can be laid to a single 
cause: Unlined water-handling and water- 


storing facilities—canals, ditches, ponds, and 
reservoirs, 


The remedy, according to the pam- 
phlet, is equally simple, for it continues: 
Fortunately available today is a low-cost, 
long-lasting, California-made material— 
Panelcraft reinforced molded asphalt linings 


for all types of water-carrying and water- 
storing facilities, 


Tam certain that the taxpayers will be 
happy to know that if, after spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir, it does 
not hold water, all they have to do is 
put up an additional billion or so for En- 
Voy Petroleum Co. to line the bottom and 
Walls of 273 miles of wild western can- 
yous, Of course, the taxpayers might 
Want to do something else with the 
Money, like reducing taxes, or building 
Modern highways throughout the Na- 
tion, but the proponents of the storage 
Project do not seem to think so. 
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The Fuss About Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the depression of the 30’s 
should have convinced all of us that 
national prosperity is geared inseparably 
to the welfare of American agriculture. 
With this in mind, all of us are striving 
to maintain a high level of prosperity for 
our Nation’s farmers. 

A week or so ago the House passed 
H. R. 12, to provide supports for our 6 
basic commodities at 90 percent of par- 
ity. While high and rigid price sup- 
ports are not the panacea for all of ag- 
riculture’s ills, I believe such a program 
to be a much better approach to that 
end than the so-called flexible—or slid- 
ing scale—program of the administra- 
tion. Obviously, as shown by the vote 
on H. R. 12, a majority of my House col- 
leagues agree. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial written by Mr. 
Earl Beall, editor of the Mississippi Co- 
op News, which appeared in the May is- 
sue of that publication, and commend it 
to the attention of the Congress: 

THE Fuss Aspout Price Supports 


Every day the public furor about price sup- 
ports on farm commodities grows hotter. 
Congress is divided in opinion, the big four 
of farm organizations cannot agree; it is sec- 
tion against section and brother against 
brother. 

What is it all about? What are the basic 
principals involved and what causes one 
group or region to have a viewpoint dia- 
metrically opposed to the viewpoint of an- 
other group or region? 

First, let us make one statement with 
which we believe nearly every farmer will 
agree. That is, farm people would over- 
whelmingly support a return to a free econ- 
omy where there are no protective tariffs to a 
subsidize industry; no wage and hour laws 
and other protective labor legislation; no 
“fair-trade” agreements to maintain a fixed 
profit for merchants; no monopolies and 
cartels; no price supports and production 
controls for agriculture; no cost-plus con- 
tracts between Government and industry; no 
subsidies to newspapers, magazines, and air- 
lines; no fast tax write-offs for big busi- 
ness; no windfall depletion allowances for 
the oil business, and so on to infinity. 


The farmer by nature is a rugged individ- 
ual. He is willing to tame the wilderness 
and harness the soil. He will take his 
chances with flood, drought, and insects and 
with city slickers in the market place. But 
to expect him to be the only free-enterpriser 
in the whole economic system is the same 
as asking him to revert to the peasant status 
which was his lot in the Dark Ages. Hence, 
price supports. 

After leaving that one area of near agree- 
ment, farmers themselves begin to differ. 


First there are the no-price support fol- 
lowers. In national meetings they have been 
called the “cheap chicken feed boys.” They 
say they want no price supports on poultry 
and eggs because it would stimulate produc- 
tion by marginal producers which would 
destroy the market for everyone. Since 
they want no price support for their product, 
they would like to see price supports elimi- 
nated on the grain feed which they have 
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to buy. Sharing this viewpoint with the 
cheap chicken feed boys are the livestock 
feeders who do not have price supports. 

Many producers of grain, oil seed meals, 
hulls and other feeds contend that a radical 
drop in feed prices will have the same effect 
on livestock production as price supports for 
livestock. The marginal and submarginal 
producers will start producing regardless of 
whether the incentive is price support or 
cheap feed. Thus, they say, both the feed 
grower and the livestock feeder will find 
themselves without profitable markets if 
feed price supports are removed. 

Then there are those who have cut their 
costs of production so much since the base 
period of 1909-14 that they can make a good 
profit at much less than 90 percent of parity. 
Production costs have been lowered by ex- 
tensive use of machinery, improved varieties, 
irrigation and insecticides. High price sup- 
ports, they say are causing speculators to 
plow up the grasslands in the dust bowl 
and glut the wheat market. These are the 
sliding-scale boys. They say cut the price 
enough to keep the newcomers out. In- 
cluded in this group will also be found the 
corporation farmers who have moved onto 
the fertile deserts now served with Govern- 
ment water, where 3 bales of cotton to 
the acre is only average. They say, every- 
one should get out except the most efficient. 
Their concern for the family-unit farm co- 
incides with the philosopsy of Marie An- 
toinette when told that the people had no 
bread—“Let them eat cake” is just as pop- 
ular a solution with farm families today 
as it was when the callous Empress uttered 
those tragic words years ago. 

Then there are the world traders. They 
say that we must reduce the prices of our 
commodities to world prices or we will lose 
world markets. At first glance, that state- 
ment makes a lot of sense. But we must 
go one step further and see what the con- 
sequences will be if we follow that policy 
to its ultimate conclusion. Take cotton as 
an example. Thirty percent of the crop is 
exported. The world traders say that if we 
don’t lower cotton price supports, Mexico 
will take our markets. Mexico has no wage 
and hour law. Farm labor can be hired for 
40 cents a day. Mexican farmers are not 
being taxed to save, defend, and feed the 
world. The Mexican economy is not inflated 
by artificial stimulants for industry. There- 
fore, they can produce cotton very cheaply. 
With average United States cotton supported 
at about 34 cents, Mexican cotton growers, 
including some large American firms operat- 
ing in Mexico, are having boom times. 

If we follow the advice of the world 
traders we will cut the price of American 
cotton to the point that Mexican growers 
will no longer find it profitable to grow cot- 
ton. It has been estimated that the price 
will have to drop to 12 cents a pound to 
produce the result. This means lowering 
the living standard of the families living on 
cotton farms in the South to the Mexican 
peon’s level. Already, in 1955, 11,000 Mis- 
sissippi families have been displaced from 
cotton farms. Many have moved into the 
slums of Chicago and Detroit where some 
will become wards of the Government while 
they dream of cottonfields white with lint. 
There are those of us who say that our 
farm programs should be as much concerned 
with people as they are with commodities. 
Incidentally, the cotton-price-support pro- 
gram has not cost the taxpayers 1 dime. 
The Government has made a net profit of 
more than $200 million in supporting the 
price of cotton. 

The whole American economy is artifically 
supported above world levels. If we are go- 
ing to continue in world trade, the differ- 
ence can be made up in one of two ways. 
Either we will have export subsidies or 
some segment of our economy must take 
up all the slack of the rest of the country. 
As it stands now the cotton farmers and 
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the wheat farmers are being asked to carry 
the whole load. They are not getting much 
help from the professional friends of the 
farmer. We recently heard one of the heads 
of one of the largest farm organizations in 
the country make the statement that those 
who disagree with his sliding-scale philos- 
ophy are only seeking to embarass the Eisen- 
hower administration. Maybe he has formed 
his farm program philosophies for political 
purposes, but there are honest sincere people 
who have contrary convictions. It is tough 
to go into court with your lawyer conceding 
publicly that the other side has the best 
case. 





Republican Cadillac Cabinet Adopts Pub- 
lic-Be-Damned Attittude in Awarding 
Antilabor Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Defense Department and 
other Federal departments and agencies 
have taken the position that there is no 
authority in the law for refusing to 
award a contract to a low bidder solely 
because of his violation of Federal labor 
law. Their position is supported, in fact, 
by findings of the Comptroller General 
that contracting agencies cannot con- 
sider such facts as compliance with the 
National Labor Relations Act in award- 
ing Government contracts. 

While it is entirely proper for the Fed- 
eral Government to remain neutral in 
labor disputes where both parties are ex- 
ercising their rights in conformance with 
the law, this policy has no basis in fact 
where one party to a labor dispute has 
been found by an appropriate tribunal to 
be in violation of the law. It is clear 
that barring from Government contracts 
those companies which have been found 
to be in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act is surely as much in the 
national interest as denying contracts to 
those companies which have paid sums 
of money to Federal employees and con- 
tract officers to influence them in the 
granting of such contracts. It is not a 
position which can be represented as fa- 
voring labor over management. 


To do otherwise would be to place em- 
Pployers who do obey the law at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by rewarding vio- 
lators of the law who may be able to un- 
derbid their competitors exactly because 
of their unfair labor practices. 


True to the big-business complexion 
of the present administration and its 
“Cadillac philosophy” the Department of 
Defense takes the position that its pro- 
curement agencies must remain neutral 
in labor disputes. What sort of neutral- 
ity is it when a Federal department 
awards a Federal contract to a violator 
of the Federal law? The Comptroller 
General interprets the law to mean that 
contracts must be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder, but how can a com- 
pany which has been found to be in vio- 
lation of the law by one Federal agency 
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be considered by another Federal agency 
to be responsible. 

Last winter, when the L. A. Young Co., 
in Trenton, N. J., and its employees 
needed a Federal contract to keep the 
doors open, the Department of Defense 
awarded a $2 million contract for shell 
cases to the Kohler Co., of Wisconsin, 
despite the fact that the NLRB found 
that the Kohler Co. engaged in unfair 
labor practices, including several acts of 
illegal interference during an NLRB- 
supervised election campaign, restraint 
and coercion, and discrimination. 

I am joining today with Senator MatT- 
THEW M. NEELy and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] in introducing a bill 
which will prohibit Government agencies 
from awarding contracts to companies 
which have been found guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice by the National Labor 
Relations Board where the violation 
remains unremedied. 

It is a moderate bill, Mr. Speaker, 
which asks only that companies found 
guilty of violation of Federal law and 
of the labor relations policy established 
by Congress and which persist in such 
practices be denied Government con- 
tracts. This, surely, is a reasonable 
proposal since it seeks only that the 
Federal Government shall not reward 
violators of the law. 





Frank A. Nelson, of Racine, Wis., Named 
President of the American Baptist Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Ra- 
cine Journal-Times commenting upon 
the fact that my very good friend and 
constituent, Frank A. Nelson, of Racine, 
Wis., was recently elected president of 
the American Baptist Convention. Mr. 
Nelson is a member of my church at 
Racine and the fact he has been elected 
to head the Baptist church on the na- 
tional level is a great tribute to the 
Christian leadership of Mr. Nelson: 

ONE WHO MADE GOOD IN TWO DIRECTIONS 

This community has a special reason to be 
proud of Frank A. Nelson, who last week was 
named president of the American Baptist 
Convention and, in effect, the lay head of the 
Baptist church in the northern part of the 
United States and its widespread missions in 
this hemisphere. 

Mr. Nelson's is a double success story. In 
one career he has blended success as an in- 
dustrial manager and leadership in his 
church, all the way from his own congrega- 
tion to the international organization of 
American Baptists. Moreover, he has per- 
sonally demonstrated that these activities, 
far from being incompatible, are complimen- 
tary. He is in every sense a fine example 
of a Christian businessman. 

With his brothers and associates, Mr. Nel- 
son built a small business into a thriving 
industry and a substantial employer in this 
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community. But he did not bury himsely 
in that business to the exclusion of all th 
other developments which should be as hn 
portant a part of life as a man’s business, 
From the committees of his own congrega, 
tion to the top echelons of his church, he <a 
given willing and valuable service, 

Racine has been honored by the selection 
of Mr. Nelson as lay head of one of the largest 
Christian churches in America. He deserves 
the congratulations and best wishes of the 
whole community for bringing it that honor, 





United States Air Superiority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presj. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on be. 
half of the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], that a state. 
ment by him on the subject “Our Air 
Force Must Be the Best,” together with 
a statement from the Boeing Airplane 
Co., be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


There is only one way the United States 
can achieve and maintain air superiority— 
that is, by inventing new ways to do new 
things faster and better. This, in tum, 
means research and development. 

Research of that sort is being carried on 
at the moment by many great American 
aviation companies, and one of the leaders 
is Boeing Aircraft Co., makers of the B-52, 
which is performing so well for our Strategic 
Air Command. 

The past 10 days have seen our Defense 
Department make a complete about-face. 
Finally, that agency decided that the pro- 
duction of B-52’s will be stepped up $300 
million, or 25 percent. This will give us 
more striking power in being. It, however, 
does not go to the root of the problem. 

If Russia kas overtaken us or outstripped 
us in air power, the obvious question ls: 
“Why has this unhappy state of affairs 
occurred?” 

The answer: “The civilian leaders in the 
Defense Establishment and the administra- 
tion have not recognized, and still do not 
recognize, the basic cause of our weakness 

It takes trained manpower—scientists and 
engineers—to perform research and develop: 
ment—but what is the record? 

One examples testifies to the attitude of 
the defense and administration planners 0 
trained manpower. The National Science 
Foundation, for 1956, requested $22,716,000 
for support of basic research. The Presi 
dent’s budget clipped this by $4,384 000. 

That is a small sum relatively, but it 
knocked in the head the opportunity ” 
train 1,300 scientists. 

Here’s another example that goes to the 
heart of our weakness: In fiscal 1953 We 
spent $1.41 billion on research and develop- 
ment of new weapons; in fiscal 1955 we Will 
spend $1.30 billion. As the race gets faster— 
as the threat of Russian air superiority ge! 
greater—expenditures are slashed at the 
point where it hurts most. 

In all this it is heartening to know tot 
the dollars—even though slashed severely by 
the administration—that are spent in all 
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craft production are buying as much as is 
numanly possibie at this point to produce, 

In this regard I cite a statement just re- 
ceived from Boeing Aircraft Co.: 


“gow Do Borne METHODS HELP ACHIEVE 
‘More AiR ForRCE Per DOLLAR’? 


“Living in the atomic age, we find that 

each year makes certain facts stand out in 
sharper relicf. 
““ephe first such fact, now grasped by all 
thinking Americans, is that the power to 
infiict terrible destruction on an enemy is 
no longer ours alone. We know that nuclear 
weapons have been produced by the Soviets. 
ye know, too, that the U. S. S. R. has air- 
craft capable of delivering them. There- 
fore, the major deterrent to war is now, and 
must continue to be, the superiority of our 
own alr arm. 

“at the same time it is clear that a free 
nation cannot afford to cripple its economy 
py wasting any of the billions of dollars be- 
ing spent to maintain air superiority. 


“a DOUBLE RESPONSIBILITY 


“The Boeing Airplane Company, as a prin- 
cipal supplier of Strategic Air Command 
planes, has @ double responsibility to the 

ublic. 
: “Our first duty is to build the world’s most 
potent bombers and refueling tankers. In 
doing so we are making weapons for the 
defense of our country. The consequences 
of producing aircraft that would place sec- 
ond in the event of international conflict 
would be unthinkable. 

“That is why the Boeing tradition of 
achieving the utmost in quality is more im- 
portant today than ever before. Not only 
our management but all of our nearly 65,000 
employees are imbued with the idea of build- 
ing the best that can be built. Research, 
design, and engineering all contribute to that 
objective. 

“The company’s second and equally vital 
responsibility is to deliver its products to the 
Air Force at the lowest possible cost, 


“*MORE AIR FORCE PER DOLLAR’ 


“That meaningful phrase is a slogan of the 
Air Materiel Command. And helping to 
make it a fact is one of Boeing’s permanent 
objectives. 

“Efficient pproduction is as deeply in- 
grained in this organization as the urge to 
build well. It was demonstrated during 
World War II, in the steadily lowered costs 
of the B-17 Flying Fortress and the B~29 
Superfortress. More recently the constant 
drive for efficiency has broken records in re- 
ducing the number of man-hours needed to 
produce the B-47 Stratojet bomber and the 
KC-97 tanker. As a result, many millions 
of dollars have been returned to the United 
States Treasury. 

“Saving dollars for the taxpayer starts with 
the design of the aircraft itself. It follows 
through the planning and setting up of tools 
and jigs for fast, smooth-flowing production. 
It is inherent in Boeing’s constant emphasis 
on manufacturing efficiency throughout the 
production life of the airplane. It is supple- 
mented by workers’ suggestions for process 
improvement—for which scores of cash 
awards are made each month. Finally it is 
highlighted by an extreme cost consciousness 
throughout the ranks of Boeing management. 


“MANAGEMENT TRAINING PAYS OFF 


“Primary among Boeing’s policies is the 
building of an ever-stronger management 
team. In an industry producing mecha- 
nisms of growing complexity the manager’s 
role of channeling skills for maximum effec- 
Uveness takes on more and more importance. 
For that reason thorough training is a must 
= every man at the management level. 
Ofing has established programs ranging 
from a 40-hour course for supervisors to 


6-w . 
ste university courses for men in higher 
Sitions, 
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“These training programs, along with Boe- 
ing’s continuing emphasis on efficiency and 
effective long-range planning, are paying off 
every day. They are playing a large part in 
giving America more and better airplanes at 
lower cost—helping to reach the goal of 
‘More Air Force per dollar.’ 

“BoEING AIRPLANZ Co.” 





Postal Service—Historical Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

PosTaL SERVICE—HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


(By Hon. James I. DOLLIveR, Member of Con- 
gress, Sixth District of Iowa) 


The story of postal service is a fascinating 
tale. It goes back to the earliest days of re- 
corded history. It covers every civilized 
country of the globe. It utilizes nearly every 
means of transport. It is used by princes 
and potentates—and by the humblest citizen. 
It is the willing and economical servant of 
great business enterprise and carries mes- 
sages of affection between lovers. Every 
phase of modern life enjoys its indispensable 
service, and receives the benefits of its rapid 
communication. No instrumentality of our 
Government comes so close to all our people, 
and no other serves them so intimately and 
well. 

You who read this, the Iowa post-office 
employees, honor me to admit me to your 
company for a few minutes. You share in 
a most important enterprise. Your work is 
an indispensable link in a nationwide and 
worldwide chain of communication joining 
every citizen with every other. 

The predecessor of what has become our 
modern postal service amounted to nothing 
more than a messenger service. It existed 
solely for the transmission of Government 
orders and messages. There are examples of 
this type of communication back to the be- 
ginnings of recorded history. All early civil- 
izations in all parts of the world made use 
of the post to some degree. Just as now, it 
was a vital service. An ancient ruler of the 
Far East once stated that his government 
rested on four pillars: His police, his judge, 
his finance, and his posts. So does our Gov- 
ernment today—and the post office is essen- 
tial. 

It remained a courier service until quite 
late in history. Then, during the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries, A. D., there came a tran- 
sition period. The purely Government postal 
service was opened to the public. 

Several factors made personal communica- 
tions necessary. First was the increased use 
of paper. Second was the introduction of 
the printing press. Third was the increased 
literacy among the people. Fourth was the 
increasing growth of business and commer- 
cial enterprises, with a growing practice of 
trading abroad. 


EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 


One early phase of the transition occurred 
when the University of Paris arranged for 
the employment of foot messengers to carry 
communications from its thousands of stu- 
dents back to their homes, many of whom 
came from foreign lands. It has been sug- 
gested that the students, then, just as now, 
needed some quick and efficient way of send- 
ing home for money. At first the messengers 
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were in the exclusive service of the students 
and teachers. History reports that as time 
passed the messengers began to carry letters 
and do errands for people with no connection 
to the university. 

Another step in the transition tow:rd a 
public service had its origin in the business 
world. During the latter part of the 13th 
century the merchants of the Hanseatic 
League in northern Germany organized a 
courier service to assist their commercial 
activities. Later it became customary for 
traveling trades people to carry letters for 
others. Gradually a fixed compensation for 
this service became established. 

Historical accounts differ as to the exact 
beginning of the modern postal service. One 
historian says the first true public post began 
with the service originated by the family of 
the house of Thurn and Taxis of Germany. 
On March 1, 1500, Philip I, son of Maxi- 
milian, appointed Francis von Taxis, “Cap- 
tain and Master of our Posts.” 

The historian states: 

“Francis’s post. service ran according to 
schedule, but the royal treasury presently 
found it impossible to pay the yearly stipend 
due him. The resourceful postman * * * de- 
manded that he be permitted to carry pas- 
sengers and private letters in order to reim- 
burse himself; and this privilege was granted 
him, provided that he did not allow it to in- 
terfere with the speed of the royal dis- 
patches.” 

The year 1516 marks the beginning of the 
great Imperial German Post of later cen- 
turies. 

IN ENGLAND 


In England the earliest postal service like- 
wise existed solely for the use of the govern- 
ment. King John, who reigned during the 
opening years of the 13th century, is the first 
recorded English monarch to retain a staff 
of messengers. Activities of the early Eng- 
lish post included the maintenance of relays 
of horses at selected points for the use of 
persons traveling on official government bus- 
iness. 

The transition to a public postal service 
in England was gradual, taking place 
throughout the 17th century. The act of 
1657 established a schedule of rates. For 
letters the rate was 2 pence for distances 
up to 80 miles, and for packets, 8 pence per 
ounce. Persons riding “in post’’ were to be 
charged 214 pence per mile. 


IN AMERICA 


Postal activities in the United States date 
back over 300 years. The first occurred at 
Boston on November 5, 1639, when the Gen- 
eral] Court of Massachusetts declared that the 
tavern of Richard Fairbanks would be the 
official repository for mail. The act provided 
for foreign mail only. 

The first scheduled transportation of mail 
between the colonies was inaugurated Jan- 
uary 22, 1673. At that time Gov. Francis 
Lovelace of New York dispatched a mail 
courier for Boston, following what is now 
U. S. Route 1, still known as the Boston Post 
Road. This started as a regular monthly 
service. Due to wars with the Indians and 
the Dutch, intercolonial communication was 
interrupted and the service ended after only 
a few months. 

During the early years of colonization the 
English King had exhibited interest only in 
ventures which promised to yield a definite 
profit. By 1690 the population had grown 
to 214,000, and a postal system appeared to 
have moneymaking possibilities. 

The King then granted full monopoly 
rights to Thomas Neale, of London, for the 
purpose of setting up a postal system in the 
colonies. Instead of being profitable the 
venture lost money. But it had several de- 
sirable effects. First, it brought about great- 
er unity among the colonies. Second, it 
aided the development of the postal system 
and of communications. And third, it gave 
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emphasis to the growing belief that han- 
dling and transporting the mails should be 
a responsibility of Government rather than 
of individuals. 

But the postal rates were high, and the 
service was slow and unreliable. Worst of 
all, the King claimed for his postal officials 
the right to open and read all letters, thereby 
destroying all privacy of the mails. 

In the year 1753, Benjamin Franklin was 
appointed the Postmaster General. His first 
major act was to make an extensive tour of 
inspection during which he visited all sta- 
tions in the North and as far south as Vir- 
ginia. During the tour he took careful note 
of deficiencies in the service. 

Since the rates were set by the King, 
Franklin lacked the power to lower them 
even though they were excessive. He there- 
fore devoted his attention to making im- 
provements in the service itself. New sur- 
veys were made resulting in new and shorter 
routes. He speeded up all routes, old and 
new, and increased the frequency of trips. 
Mail between New York and Philadelphia 
was put on a day-and-night basis, which 
meant that henceforth this mail would travel 
at night. 

Under his guidance the service became 
more dependable and the use increased. 
Franklin’s outstanding contribution to the 
postal service was his demonstration that 
more and better service results in greater use, 
which in turn results in greater revenues. 

For the first 4 years of operation under 
Franklin’s administration the post office 
showed a deficit. But for the second 4-year 
period he was able to report a surplus for 
the entire 8 years of nearly 500 pounds. 
When this surplus was sent to England it 
created quite a stir among British author- 
ities as the first sum received from the col- 
onial post office. Annual surpluses were en- 
joyed by the service in subsequent years: for 
1773-74 it amounted to 3,000 pounds. 

But Franklin’s sympathies were entirely 
for the colonies in the years preceding the 
American Revolution. The consequence was 
that in 1774 he was removed from his post 
with the service by the British. His dis- 
missal foreshadowed the coming break of the 
colonies with England. 

The post office played an important part 
in the American Revolution. First, the 
postal system proved to be the best means 
of exchanging news, information, and offi- 
cial Government intelligence. Accordingly 
it helped greatly to unite the colonies, to es- 
tablish common goals, and to coordinate and 
concentrate their activities. Second, the 
act of sending surplus revenues over to the 
king greatly irritated the colonists. Third, 
the dismissal of Franklin was regarded by the 
colonists generally as a seizure of their postal 
system by their oppressors. 

One of the important accomplishments of 
the Continental Congress was the adoption 
in July 1775 of the Post Office Act which es- 
tablished, for the first time, an American 
postal system. It consisted of a iine of posts 
from Falmouth, Maine, to Savannah, Ga. 
The rates were to be 20 percent below those 
of the older system. Franklin was named as 
the Postmaster General at a salary of $1,000 
per year. For the rest of that year there were 
two postal systems in operation side by side— 
one American and one British. The New 
York Committee of Safety wrote that “the 
constitutional post office is now rising on the 
ruins of the parliamentary one, which is just 
expiring in convulsions.” The English sys- 
tem ceased operations on December 25, 1775, 
less than a year before July 4, 1776, our Inde- 
pendence Day. 


POSTAL SYSTEM UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


While our Federal Constitution was being 
formulated, due regard and consideration 
were given to a postal system. Many plans 
were offered. In keeping with the brevity of 
the entire document, the Constitution pro- 
vided that: 
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“The Congress shall have the power to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads.” 

The statement was brief, but the intent is 
unmistakable. To the National Government 
went the exclusive power to establish and 
administer a postal system. 

On September 26, 1789, President Wash- 
ington appointed Samuel Osgood of Massa- 
chusetts Postmaster General, the first to be 
appointed to the post under the new Goy- 
ernment. 

The following year our young Nation cov- 
ered an area of about 500,000 square miles, 
and had a population of nearly 4 million per- 
sons. There were 75 post offices throughout 
the country connected by 1,875 miles of post 
roads. For the year, 266,000 letters were han- 
dled, and total receipts came to $37,935, of 
which $5,795 was surplus. 

For 40 years the postal service was a part 
of the Treasury Department. That year 
there were 8,050 post offices, serving 12 mil- 
lion people connected by 115,000 miles of post 
roads. The Post Office Department handled 
nearly 14 million letters in 1830. However, 
the service was still slow. The only means of 
transportation available were horseback, 
stagecoach, and water. In some remote re- 
gions mail was carried on foot. 

1830 marks the coming of the railroad 
and faster transportation. It was the be- 
ginning of a new era of economic devel- 
opment. The postal service both aided 
and benefited by the transportation revolu- 
tion. It took at least 20 hours to cover the 
distance between Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia by stagecoach; the railroads re- 
duced this time to 6 hours. Congress took 
due notice of the railroads and declared 
every railroad to be a post road, giving them 
full status as carriers of the Nation's mail. 
By 1851 mail was being transported on 10,000 
miles of railroads. 

Postal officials were not entirely satisfied 
with the speed of early rail service. The 
trains ran only during the day. The Post 
Office insisted that the trains continue on at 
night. There was an established precedent 
of nearly 100 years standing for such an 
argument—Franklin, in his reforms of the 
Colonial service during the 1750’s, had or- 
dered night movements of the mails. The 
railroads countered wit the »vrotests that 
night movements of trains would be hazard- 
ous. However, the Department refused to 
yield, and night train service became general. 

Meanwhile the frontier was being extended 
westward. Wherever people went postal 
service followed. In New Salem, IIl., a post- 
master was appointed on May 7, 1833. His 
name was Abraham Lincoln, age: 24; politics, 
Whig. His post office was located in the 
store which he owned jointly with his part- 
ner. It is said that he carried the letters 
around in his hat, delivering them as he had 
the opportunity. Such deliveries occasion- 
ally took him out into the country—a sort 
of rural free delivery on a very irregular basis. 
The mail arrived anywhere from semiweekly 
to biweekly, and the volume was never great 
enough to make his duties arduous or 
lucrative. 

Three years after his appointment the New 
Salem office was discontinued by the Post 
Office Department because of lack of busi- 
ness. But Lincoln had since been elected 
to the legislature and did not mind his dis- 
missal. When Lincoln served in the United 
States Congress he was a member of the Post 
Office Committee of the House. 

The next big development in the postal 
service came on March 3, 1847, when Congress 
authorized the Postmaster General to issue 
the first postage stamps. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the use of postage stamps is just 
about 108 years old. They were first placed 
on sale in New York City on July 1, 1847. 
The use of postage stamps simplified the 
labors of the postal workers. It greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of the postal service. 
You will recall that prior to the use of 
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stamps the postage was generally collected 
from the recipient rather than the sender of 
the mail. 

The act of 1851 marks the beginning of g 
new era for the Post Office Department 
Henceforth, public service was to be the guid. 
ing force of the system. The act provided 
greatly reduced rates, establishing the 3-cent 
rate for distances up to 3,000 miles. The 
distance factor controling rates on first. 
class mail was completely removed in 1863. 

Soon the Postmaster General was able to 
establish several mail routes to the Pacific 
coast. Unquestionably it was a wise policy 
to aid the settling of the great western lands 
through the maintenance of vital communi- 
cation links. 

No summary of the development of our 
postal service would be complete without 
some reference to the pony express. It is 
one of the most romantic chapters of the 
history of America. 

The first pony express left St. Joseph, Mo., 
on April 3, 1860. Ten days later the run was 
completed at San Francisco, cutting the 
usual travel time in half. The route was 
nearly 2,600 miles long. It touched Salt Lake 
City, Carson City, and Sacramento. The 
route was served by 190 stations where the 
riders received fresh horses. There were 80 
riders, the most famous of whom was Buffalo 
Bill Cody. The company used over 400 
horses; the best that could be found. The 
service was inaugurated on a weekly basis 
but it was soon increased to two trips a week, 
It was a private venture, backed by the funds 
of private individuals, and it was extremely 
popular among the early western settlers. 

The pony express lasted only 16 months. 
The high cost of operating the service ex- 
ceeded the amount of revenue obtained. In 
addition, the transcontinental telegraph sys- 
tem was completed in October 1861, making 
the pony express unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical. Also the Civil War intervened. 
Even though the pony express lasted a little 
more than 1 year, it made an indelible mark 
on the history of postal communications, and 
on the history of the Nation. While it 
existed it served a vital purpose—the estab- 
lishment of a faster line of communication 
between the people of the East and those of 
the West. 

MODERN MAIL SERVICE 


Another important chapter in the de- 
velopment of the postal service is the estab- 
lishment of airmail. Experimental airmail 
services were conducted at Long Island in 
September 1911. Regular service dates from 
May 15, 1918, when the War Department fur- 
nished pilots and planes for flights between 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. After 
August 18, 1918, the Post Office Department 
took over the operations of air mail service. 

By September 1920 we were flying the mail 
from coast to coast. But the planes did not 
fly at night. Here was the same problem 
which had confronted postal authorities on 
at least two past occasions—an unwarranted 
delay of the mail. Such a condition could 
not be squared with the Post Office creed that 
“the mail must go through.” Accordingly, 
the Post Office Department again was a prime 
mover in introducing night operations—this 
time in the field of aviation. On February 22, 
1921, the first transcontinental flight took 
off from the Pacific coast bearing mail. 
Thirty-three and one-half hours later the 
flight was completed at Hazelhurst Field, 
Long Island. Night flying was proven to be 
practical. A new era for postal service, and 
for all transportation had been ushered in. 
The speed of the airmail service is phe- 
nomenal. I myself received a letter in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa only 4 days after 
it was mailed on the west coast of the United 
States. 

Another modern development of postal 
transportation is the use of motortrucks for 
intercity movements of the mail. Such use 
has been developing gradually over a 10ns 
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eriod. But recently it has taken its place 
an important means of the mail transpor- 
The truck is quick, versatile, depend- 
and it can deliver its load at the post 
Department officials predict that 
ll be made of trucks in the 


as 
tion. 
able, 
office door. ; 
greater use Wi 
future. 

The newest phase of mail transportation 
js the use of helicopters in crowded metro- 
politan centers to get mail from the air- 
»orts on the Outskirts of a city to the post 
‘fice in the downtown area. Once again the 
Post Office Department is pioneering a use- 
of transportation. 


VAST SERVICES TODAY 


As you know so well, today the Post Office 
Department has grown into a vast service 
institution working day and: night. It 
ches out to every person in the Nation, 
supplying them with the vital service of 
communications. It acts as the link be- 
tween the Nation’s citizens and their Fed- 
eral Government; between members of fam- 
ilies who are separated, and between friends 
who have occasion to correspond. It is a link 
between business concerns and their cus- 
tomers. It is a service which millions of 
Americans take advantage of every day. It 
is remarkable how much service is offered 
for the ridiculously low amount of 3 cents. 
A first-class letter at 3 cents postage is 
the best bargain there is in America. 

I need not tell you that the mail is di- 
vided into several classes. Letters and post 
cards are considered first class mail and 
receive priority treatment. Magazines and 
newspapers constitute the bulk of second 
class mail, while third class mail consists 
of merchandise and other matter. Fourth 
class is parcel post. Airmail is the fifth 
great class of mail. 

It is illuminating to contrast the size of 
the present operations with those of the 
past. One hundred years ago the Depart- 
ment was handling about 85 million pieces 
of mail or roughly about 4 pieces for each 
person. In 1953 the Post Office Department 
handled the staggering total of 51 billion 
pieces, weighing over 11 billion pounds, and 
amounting to 305 pieces of mail for every 
inhabitant of the United States of America. 

The list of various services performed by 
the Post Office Department is long and im- 
pressive. City delivery service, collection on 
delivery, commemorative stamps, free de- 
livery for the blind, insured mail, internal 
revenue stamps, money order service, postage 
Stamps and stamped cards, postal savings, 
registered mail, rural delivery service, savings 
bonds and stamps, special delivery service, 
and star route service. 

Important as these services are, the pub- 
lic is prone to take them for granted. Each 
activity of the Department listed here has an 
interesting history. Here is a brief mention 
as reported to me by the Department. 

The first new service, other than the in- 
troduction of stamps, was the establishment 
of the registry system in 1855. This was done 
‘o afford greater security in sending money 
and valuables through the mail. 

In 1858 street boxes were introduced so 
that postal patrons would not have to go to 
the post office to mail letters. 

Free delivery of mail was inaugurated in 
49 cities in 1863. There were 440 carriers 
So employed for the first year, and the cost 
amounted to $300,000. 

Up until 1861 all mail carried on trains was 
distributed in post offices. 
postmaster at St. Joseph, Mo., tried out a 
method of sorting mail on a moving train by 
route agents between Hannibal and St. 
Joseph in an attempt to avoid delays in mail 
departures for the West. The experiment 
Was successful. In 1864 the first officially 
sponsored test of a railway post office car was 
on on August 28 between Chicago and 
. ‘nton, Iowa. On December 22 of that year 
a Post Office Department appointed a 
‘puty in charge of railway post offices and 
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railway mails. This marked the beginning 
of railway mail service. 

In 1864 the money order system was in- 
augurated. The service was placed in op- 
eration in 139 post offices, mainly to accom- 
modate members of the Union Army who de- 
sider to send their money home. Money 
order service was extended to countries 
abroad in 1867. 

Postal cards were first used in 1873. In 
1885 the special delivery service was estab- 
lished to accommodate patrons who wanted 
prompt delivery of mail upon receipt at the 
post office. One million special deliveries 
were made the first year. 

One of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments was the inauguration of rural free 
delivery on October 1, 1896. On that date 
five routes were placed in operation in West 
Virginia. During the first week, patrons on 
the routes selected received 214 letters, 290 
newspapers, 33 postal cards, and 2 packages. 
Today there are over 32,500 rural routes 
serving approximately 35 million people. 

The postal savings system was established 
in 1911 as a convenient and safe depository 
for the accumulation of savings and to en- 
courage thrift. Originally the maximum 
that could be placed in a postal savings ac- 
count was $500. Today the the maximum is 
$2,500. 

One of the most widely used services to- 
day—the parcel post, was inaugurated in 
1913. An early result of the service was a 
greatly increased exchange of farm products 
and goods between the rural and urban areas. 
Parcel post has contributed much to the 
economic and cultural advancement of the 
country. The Post Office Department han- 
dles more than one and a quarter billion 
pieces of parcel post matter annually. In- 
surance and collection-on-delivery services 
also were instituted during 1913. 


FOREIGN MAIL 


Today our postal system reaches to every 
corner of the earth. International postal 
service actually dates back to 1639. From 
that date until 1862 a number of agreements 
were made with foreign governments cover- 
ing the international exchange of mail. But 
the general condition of international serv- 
ice was unsatisfactory. 

In 1862 Postmaster General Montgomery 
Blair suggested a conference of interested 
nations for the purpose of formulating prin- 
ciples which would bring about greater order 
and uniformity. The following year the rep- 
resentatives of 15 countries met at Paris 
and adopted 31 principles designed to govern 
and improve international postal relations. 
These principles were the nucleus for the 
first treaty concerning the formation of a 
General Postal Union. 

The first postal congress was held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1874, during which the treaty 
of the General Postal Union was concluded. 
The adoption of the treaty resulted in vari- 
ous postal reforms and improvements, in- 
cluding uniformity in rates and in regula- 
tions, a general reduction of rates, and the 
removal of many barriers to international 
postal communication. 

In 1878 the name was changed to Universal 
Postal Union. Congresses of the Union are 
held every 5 years to consider necessary re- 
visions. There is another postal union 
known as the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain, which represents the countries 
of North, Central, and South America and 
Spain. 

Postal rates and services in the United 
States compare very favorably with rates 
and services abroad. And no other country 
handles anywhere near the 305 pieces of mail 
per capita handled by our own postal organi- 
zation. 

POSTAL WORKERS 

You whom I address know so much better 
than I the scope and magnitude of our 
postal services. But to my mind the most 
important element of the postal system is 
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the people who make it come alive and fune- 
tion, the group of which you are a part. 
There are well over 500,000 postal workers 
whose home bases are 41,000 post offices 
located throughout the land. They carry, 
distribute, and deliver the vast volume of 
our mail and perform the innumerable serv- 
ices of the post office. 

As postal workers they are important be- 
cause they are the ones who represent their 
Federal Government at the everyday level 
of Americans everywhere. The average citi- 
zen rarely sees the President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, but most persons 
do see the postman frequently; nearly every 
day. Thus he becomes the ambassador of 
the Government in thousands of post offices 
and on thousands of delivery routes through 
the country. At the same time he is a 
faithful and dependable servant of the 
people. 

Accordingly, at home the postal employee 
should be treated with the consideration 
and respect due the members of so vital a 
group. You are and should be members 
of your communities. Your calling is a high 
and honorable one—a truly public and pa- 
triotic service. You are dedicated to the 
performance of an important duty. 

We in Congress, who represent not only 
the postal workers but all the Nation's peo- 
ple in the Capitol at Washington should 
never lose sight of the importance of this 
great group of devoted public servants who 
handle the Nation’s mail. Certainly if the 
home front is indebted to you, by the same 
token the Congress is also under deep and 
lasting obligation, and it should make every 
effort to treat you fairly and generously. 

For my own part I have tried in every 
proper way to recognize th? splendid con- 
tribution made by our postal workers to the 
national welfare. You have had, and so long 
as I continue to serve the people in the 
Congress, will have my earnest and conscien- 
tious support and vote. 





Picking a Vice President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s answer to a question at 
a recent press conference adds new im- 
portance to the role of the Vice Presi- 
dent. However, it would be impossible 
for me to improve, in the brief space 
allotted, the presentation made by 
James Reston, of the New York Times, 
in his article of Sunday, June 5. The 
article is as follows: 

A Few THOUGHTS ON THE ROLE OF Mr. 

THROTTLEBOTTOM 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 4.—President Eisen- 
hower defined three rules this week for 
picking a Vice President, and since he may 
have a hand in this decision next year, what 
he had to say is important. 

“The Vice President,” he said, “should not 
be a ‘nonentity.’ 

“The Vice President should be selected in 
relation to his capacity to govern the coun- 
try in the event of the death of the Presi- 
dent. And the presidential nominee,” he 
concluded, “should resign his nomination 
at the convention if he does not get the like- 
minded vice presidential running-mate he 
wants.” 
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This statement had current political sig- 
nificance, for in effect, it warned the con- 
servative wing of the Republican Party, 
which has been flirting with the idea of 
nominating Senator Wm11am F. KNOWLAND 
for the Vice Presidency next year, that he 
wants a running-mate who agrees with him 
and not one who, like Mr. KNowLanp, has 
constantly differed with him on important 
foreign policy questions. 

THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


The statement had a wider significance, 
too, for it brought the whole question of the 
role of the Vice Presidency into public dis- 
cussion early in the campaign when it can 
get the attention it deserves. 

Fortunately, General Eisenhower has taken 
a serious view of the Vice Presidency ever 
since he entered the White House. Much 
more than Roosevelt or Truman, he has 
sought to train Mr. Nixon in the duties of 
the Presidency. He has given him a primary 
role in the National Security Council. He 
has sent him to Asia and Latin America to 
study the intricacies of foreign affairs. He 
has used him as a negotiator on Capitol 
Hill, and he has backed him up whenever 
Mr. Nrxon got into trouble. 

Nevertheless, the institution of the Vice 
Presidency is still lagging behind the pace 
of American history. The Vice President is 
not being selected with as much care as he 
should: he is still not set up to help the 
President as he could with the intolerable 
cememonial duties of the White House; and 
he is still not provided with the day-to-day 
staff work that would keep him constantly 
abreast of Government policy, particularly in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

On the question of selection the President 
probably goes too far in suggesting, in effect, 
that he should choose the Vice President, for 
this would give to one man alone the power 
to choose the Presidential successor. 

On the question of the Vice President’s 
role in helping the President with the mount- 
ing ceremonial duties of the Presidency, both 
General Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon have shown a willingness to share 
these burdens, but the Vice President has not 
received the facilities to enable him to carry 
out the larger role. 

He has no official residence and he has no 
Official residential staff. Even Calvin 
Coolidge, who was not a spendthrift, recog- 
nized the need for this long before the 
Capital was playing host every week or so to 
visiting foreign dignitaries. 

On the question of the Vice President’s 
staff assistance the problem now is not that 
this assistance is unavailable but that it 
works spasmodically. When the Vice Presi- 
dent goes to Asia, the State Department pro- 
vides him with staff in preparation for his 
tasks. But when he goes to Chicago he is 
likely to go off without being carefully 
briefed and to develop themes, as he did on 
Thursday, quite contrary to official views on 
important subjects. 

For example the official view of the coming 
Big Four conference is that it is merely ex- 
ploratory and is not likely to settle, or even 
to attempt to settle, important questions, 
yet Mr. Nrxon told the Rotary convention 
in Chicago, to the astonishment of the State 
Department, that ‘“‘this conference could be 
the world’s last chance to settle differences 
peacefully and avoid a catastrophic war.” 


AN OLD IDEA REVIVED 


Finally, since it is possibly too much to 
exvect that the American people and their 
politicians will choose their Vice Presidents 
with great care, some careful thought should 
be given to the old proposal, revived by 
Senators J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
and GeorGe SmatuHers, of Florida. 

This would divide the 4-year presidential 
term into two 2-year periods, corresponding 
to the congressional elections. If the Presi- 
dent died in the first phase, the Vice Presi- 
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dent would fill out, not the full 4-year term, 
but merely the first phase, until the next 
congressional election. Thus the Nation 
would have a direct and comparatively 
prompt choice of a presidential replacement. 

There is no likelihood that any of these 
things will come to pass, however, on the 
initiative of the politicians themselves. 
President Eisenhower is sympathetic because 
he understands the problem and sees the 
Vice Presidency, not as a consolation prize 
or a political device, but as a symbol of the 
imperative and growing need for continuity 
in a world that depends very largely on 
American leadership. 

But even President Eisenhower is not likely 
to take action on these things without the 
spur of public opinion. 


Mr. Speaker, in the immediate future 
I plan to introduce legislation to aug- 
ment a number of the suggestions men- 
tioned above. I might say that many 
of these ideas are not novel, although it 
takes an article such as Mr. Reston’s to 
start the car. For example, my wife has 
constantly suggested that the Congress 
has been negligent in regard to adding 
the necessary physical properties which 
the role of the Vice President requires. 
He is called on more and more for special 
duties and yet he has neither the staff 
nor the establishment to adequately ac- 
quit himself of these functions. I am 
presently reviewing past suggestions on 
the subject prior to introducing legis- 
lation. Any Members who would be in- 
clined to join in a sensible, non-partisan 
proposal will receive an enthusiastic 
reception. 





Address by Alf M. Landon at Memorial 
Day Exercises in Charge of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the American 


Legion Post, and Their Women’s Aux- 
iliaries, Topeka, Kans., May 30, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting into the Recorp for today 
an address deliverd by the Honorable 
Alfred M. Landon, former Governor of 
my State of Kansas. This address was 
delivered at the Memorial Day exercises 
in charge of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion Posts, and 
their women auxiliaries, Topeka, Kans., 
on Decoration Day, May 30, 1955. 

I feel that Governor Landon has em- 
phatically pointed out the everlasting 
obligation and gratitude we owe the vet- 
erans of all of the wars of the United 
States, especially those who gave their 
lives that we today can enjoy all of the 
privileges and freedoms of this great na- 
tion. I would further like to point out 
that Governor Landon feels we may be 
entering into a new era of world peace 
but cautions us that we should not be- 
come complacent and unduly reduce our 
strength as related to national defense. 

The address follows: 
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MEMORIAL Day, 1955 


Decoration Day is as American as basebal 
and ice cream sodas. 

It is a medley of automobile races, double 
headers, parades, picnics, and loving, ten. 
der expression of memories by families ang 
organized remembrances by patriotic organi. 
zations of those entitled by their Service to 
their country to the flag on their last res 
place. 

There is not a soldier’s grave anywhere in 
the Orient and the Occident, outside of the 
Communist countries, that will not have its 
little American flag placed there by our two 
great and revered veterans organizations, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion, and their women auxiliary organiza. 
tions. In America most of them will be deco. 
rated with flowers also. 

The older countries of the world erected 
statues to victorious commanders—mony- 
ments to memorialized battles won—pbut 
America is the only country in the whole 
world to pay tribute on a personal basis to 
the memory of the contribution to their 
country made by its departed servicemen. 

In no other country in the world but 
America could a day that was started in mem- 
ory to the living and the dead of a victorious 
army be adopted by the defeated army as 
well, as a Memorial Day to its soldier boys, 
and gradually become a national holiday in 
memory of the soldiers of succeeding wars 
and of civilians as well. 

All over this great and beloved country of 
ours in practically every cemetery, from the 
most remote and perhaps somewhat neg- 
lected to that of the cities, there is an an- 
nual trimming and grass cutting. The fami- 
lies of the departed servicemen and civilians 
alike gather to beautifully symbolize their 
remembrance, esteem and affection with 
flowers. 

All over the world, wherever American sol- 
diers are stationed or American civilians are 
gathered, such meetings as this are occur- 
ring, and memories of love and affection are 
revived even for a few brief moments so that 
even though there does seem much of tin- 
kling symbols and sounding brass in Decora- 
tion Day doings, there is also the golden cord 
of happy comforting memories and touch 
of tender hands in the decoration of the 
graves of the departed. 

Just as the first Memorial Day marked the 
beginning of an era, so it might be that the 
Memorial Day of 1955 marks the end of an era 
in American political life. 

The first Memorial Day marked an era 
when the memories of the Civil War were 
perpetuated for many years both in the 
North and the South at the ballot boxes. 
The memory in Kansas of Andersonville 
Prison and in Missouri of order No. 11 gov- 
erned for many years the voting of many 
thousands rather than current issues of con- 
stantly expanding mighty people. That was 
perpetuated by the sons and daughters of 
Union veterans and of the Confederacy it 
song and story. 

The last two elections in the solid South 
evidence voting on the issues of today, rather 
than that of the blue and the gray. 

Decoration Day, 1955, might mark the start 
of another era—and that is a different note 
by the Soviet in international affairs. 

It is not plain yet whether it is Russia's 
obvious interests that are behind the Soviet’s 
new peace gestures, or whether it is another 
Soviet trick. It is plain that it is to Amer- 
ica’s interest and the free world’s interest to 
find out by meeting with the Soviet. 

I do not know of any 4 months since VJ 
Day, beginning with the serious internal col- 
flict in Russia evidenced by the fall of Pre- 
mier Malenkov, Stalin’s successor, on last 
February 8, in which so many significant 
events have occurred that mark a turn in for- 
eign affairs and give the hope of avoiding 4 
holocaust of a third world war. 
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vents are: Malenkoy alive and not 


hese e 
een Few would have bet a plugged 
nickel on that 4 months ago. The mere fact 


that Malenkov still has a job is a circum- 
stance SO singular in Soviet history as to sug- 
vest the weakening of rule by tyrants—a nec- 
sary prelude to government by the prole- 
tariat. Other important occurrences are the 
fading away of the Finnish oil tanker crisis; 
1raq’s mutual defense treaty with Turkey; 
the unexpected defeat of communism in the 
Andhra state election in India; the Japanese 
ti-Communist election results—the first 
meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization; the West German-France and 
Italian ratification of Western European 
union; the anti-Communist attitude of the 
Bandung Conference; Marshall Zhukov’s cor- 
respondence with the Overseas Club in 
Washington and President Eisenhower; cli- 
maxed by the Austrian Peace Treaty by the 
soviet in which it abandons its previous po- 
sition on many major items of great im- 
portance; the German vote in favor of re- 
armament; the Soviet abandonment of its 
belligerent Yugoslav policy for patching up 
better relations with Tito; the anti-Commu- 
nist results of the British election, and the 
coming conference of the heads of four great 
Governments of Russia, France, England, and 
America. 

In that 4-month period, Russia has com- 
pletely reversed its position on both domes- 
tic and foreign matters of great import. 

Whether that about face is a genuine 
change of policy or a mere temporary shift 
in tactics—whether it is caused by internal 
weakness or an attempt to create weakness in 
the free countries—only time and explora- 
tory negotiations can tell. 

I do not think anyone, for 1 minute, feels 
that we should let down our guard or cease 
to strengthen our national defense. 

But at that, this is a rather impressive 
series of events to occur in 4 months. We 
must be willing to accept them at their face 
value, at least, for the purpose of negotia- 
tions and exploration as to their full mean- 
ing. 

Are all those shifts and reversals by the 
Soviet simply a lure to fool hapless humani- 
ties longing. for peace—as empty of fulfill- 
ment as the previous Communist official 
statements and commitments? 

Or does the fall of Malenkov on last Feb- 
ruary 8 date the effect in the Soviet of 
creeping doubt and fear as to the soundness 
of the theories and doctrines of Karl Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin? 

After all, Molotov is the only original Bol- 
shevik left in the Communist hierarchy that 
was willing to suffer martydom for his be- 
liefs. 

The rest of the neo-Communist members 
of the Soviet may well be undergoing the 


an 


reaction of all dupes when they realize that 
contrary to the teachings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, the capitalistic democracies are not 


decadent—their “innate contradictions” pre- 
dicted by Stalin do not exist—that their 
strength and unity has increased instead of 
declined—that their standard of living has 
steadily risen—while that of the Communist 
countries has steadily lowered. 

Despite all the Communist palaver about 
fommunism'’s “fresh spiritual makeup” of 
man, the naked fact remains that from the 
start the Soviet only maintains itself in 
power by wholesale arrests, slave camps and 
executions, 


Then, perhaps, the most potent factor of 


all in the Soviet’s uneasy pause, is the rising 
military influence which threatens to en- 
gulf the Communist Party leadership. 


The party functionaries must know and 
fear that a continuation of a policy of guns 
instead of butter ultimately means a mili- 
lary man on horseback. 

Therefore, it is not so much the foreign 
Policy the new and growing military leader 
believes in—whoever he is—as the inevitable 
“evelopment of that new military dictator 
‘nherent in the bellicose Communist im- 
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perialist planning for world conquest—that 
worries the Communist Party bosses who 
know their history. 

The quick shifting in the slave states from 
heavy industry to consumer goods—then 
shortly back to heavy industry, and now 
back to agriculture—with the usual fall of 
official heads that is historical to all tyran- 
nies’ change in policies—certainly evidences 
an uncertainty approaching the jitters 
among the Soviet hierarchy. 

So possibly we may be approaching the 
period of the fulfillment of the sacrifices, 
and the suffering, of all our servicemen of 
all wars, in their efforts to bring to all races 
everywhere Americas creed that all men are 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Memorial Day 1955, a hesitation, a pause, 
or an incipient stop, in a world traveling a 
rapid gait to destruction. 

Does it mark signs of a new frame of mind 
in the Soviet plans for world conquest that 
might mean the beginning of a glowing and 
happy period in the life of all mankind? 

Or does it mark only a temporary change 
of tactics by an impassive Soviet and no 
genuine change in its Genghis Khan objec- 
tives which ultimately mean the return of 
mankind to the caveman existence from 
which he came? 

That is the crucial—the vital question. 
We muet not for a single moment relax our 
Vigilance or building our military strength. 
We must be prepared to use our tremendous 
power in concert and unity with NATO and 
SEATO—as a collective force for peaceful 
conditions in the world. We must be equally 
prepared to seize every opportunity to de- 
velop real accord among all nations having 
honest intentions of shaking hands—instead 
of the mailed fist. 

I do not for one minute think that we are 
seeing the end of the cold war—as some of 
the more optimistic are hoping. I think we 
will continue to live for many years—in an 
armed camp—in a period that can neither be 
called world peace nor world war. It will 
be armed existence rather than coexistence. 
But it will be existence that may enable na- 
tions to develop mutual interests that will 
make a coexistence possible. 





Needs of Mammoth Cave National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an article written 
by Ray Gaines, the distinguished editor 
of the Park City Daily News, concerning 
the needs of Mammoth Cave National 
Park which appeared in the June 2, 1955, 
issue of the Park City Daily News, of 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

The article is as follows: 

Following a setback last year when at- 
tendance was curtailed during construction 
of a new access road, the number of visitors 
to Mammoth Cave National Park again ap- 
pears to be on the increase. 

Figures released by park officials show that 
9,269 persons passed through the park's gates 
this Memorial Day weekend in comparison 
with 8,375 during the same 3-day holiday last 
year. 

Of these thousands of visitors, however, it 
is probable that only a comparatively few 
spent the night within the park boundaries. 
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The rest either made overnight stops at 
motor courts and hotels in the park area, 
motored to other sections to spend the night 
or returned home to sleep. 

It is certain that one reason more tourists 
did not spend the night in the park itself is 
because of the inadequacy of the accommo- 
dations there. By this we refer both to the 
desirability of some of the existing accommo- 
dations and to the insufficiency of accom- 
modations. 

There simply are not enough guest rooms 
at Mammoth Cave National Park to take 
care of all the tourists who would like to 
spend the night there during much of the 
summer season and some of the rooms that 
are available just aren’t of the type that 
invite a stay of several days. 

All of which is by way of taking note of 
the fact that there is one new hostelry in 
the Nation’s national park system. 

This one—the Jackson Lake Lodge—is 
situated in Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming. Completed during the past win- 
ter, it will be open for the first time during 
the upcoming tourist season there. 

The new lodge is described in a piece by 
Theodore J. Wirth in the Bulletin of the 
Louisville Automobile Club. 

The main lodge building accommodates 
only a limited number of guests, but it also 
houses dining facilities, an auditorium and 
shops, as well as a tremendous lounge with 
an 80- by 90-foot picture window which 
frames a magnificent view of the Teton 
mountain range. 

Most of the accommodations for guests are 
in cottages grouped near the main iodge. 
Altogether, some 700 guests now can be 
accommodated and plans call for this num- 
ber to be increased to 1,000 later. 

Aside from the splendid arrangement of 
guest accommodations, which we understand 
is in line with latest concept for hostelries 
of this type, one of the most interesting 
points the writer brought out pertained to 
how this new lodge was financed. 

Apparently no Federal funds were used. 
Instead, the lodge was built by the Jackson 
Lake Lodge and Transportation Co., under 
sponsorship of John D. Rockefeller. 

What a boon a similar lodge at Mammoth 
Cave would be to the nearby national park 
and all of scuthern Kentucky. 





Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I desire 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
a letter from Miss Elizabeth F. Haswell, 
233 Northview Road, Dayton, Ohio, on 
the fluoridation of our drinking water. 

Miss Haswell’s letter follows: 

DaYTON, OnIo, May 31, 1955. 
Hon. Roy WIEr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my thanks to 
you again for your leadership in attempting 
to protect the Nation from the fluoridation 
of its water supplies. While in Washington 
recently I stopped in your office and spoke 
to your secretary who told me that one 
reason why the bill 2341 did not get further 
was that it was considered that fluoridation 
was a local matter since water did not travel 
in interstate commerce. I have been think- 
ing that perhaps more emphasis should have 
been made on the fact that processed foods 
from regions with artificially fluoridated 
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water contain a higher concentration of 
fluorine even than does water. I have read 
that the Beechnut Co. has installed machin- 
ery for removing fluorides in their Rochester 
plant, because they thought that the concen- 
tration in some of their foods would not 
otherwise be safe. I am wondering how 
many food processors have had the con- 
science to do likewise. 

In this connection you no doubt know 
that Mr. Bratton of the Anheuser-Busch Co., 
of St. Louis, has called attention to the 
fact that there is a law or regulation in the 
Pure Food Administration against shipping 
foods in interstate commerce which con- 
tain sodium-fiuoride. I quote the following 
from the article Impact of Municipal Water 
Fluoridation on the Food and Beverage In- 
dustries, by George S. Bratton (technical 
adviser, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis) :* 

If the wet milling of corn is carried on 
with fluoridated water (1 part per million), 
it is estimated that the concentrated steep 
water would contain more than 6 parts per 
million of fluorine and the corn sirup, more 
than 5 parts per million. The starches, dex- 
trines, oil, and feeds would contain less. 


When John L. Thurston, Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, issued a statement on July 17, 1952, 
that the administration would not prosecute 
food and beverage manufacturers for ship- 
ping interstate products made with munici- 
pal fluoridated water “unless the process in- 
volves a significant concentration of fluorine 
from the water,” he did not make the wet 
corn millers feel very cheerful. The author 
also knows that the malt sirup manufac- 
turers are just as unhappy over their fate, 
because malt sirup made with fluoridated 
water may contain up to 8 parts per million 
fiuorine. 

The statement of Mr. Thurston, it seems to 
me, is especially startling in view of the case 
reported by Miss Birmingham at the hear- 
ings on H. R. 2341. On page 48 of the bock 
of the hearings she reports the case of 
the U. S. v. the Commonwealth Brewing 
Co. (D. C. Mass. 1915), a case in which 
the defendant corporation was found guilty 
and fined $5,000 and the defendant per- 
sonally was also fined $5,000 and given a jail 
sentence of 6 months which was suspended 
while he was placed on probation for 3 
years. The cause for these punishments was 
the inclusion of only a tiny bit of fluorides 
in beer for a preservative (0.5 part per mil- 
lion). Now a much greater concentration is 
to be allowed in foods processed in artifi- 
cially fluoridated areas according to the 
statement reportedly made by John L. Thurs- 
ton. 


It seems to me that there is certainly a 
basis for Federal action against fluorida- 
tion. I have read that the practice of arti- 
fically fluoridating water is now forbidden 
in Sweden even on an experimental basis and 
that Switzerland and France will also not 
rave it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss ELIZABETH F. HASWELL. 


1 Published as a part of Journal American 
Water Works Association, vol. 45, No. 4, April 
1953, p. 366. 





Proposed for Range Reseeding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Great Falls 
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(Mont.), Tribune emphasizes the need 
for cooperative range improvements on 
our national forests: 


PROPOSED FOR RANGE RESEEDING 


The livestock industry of the intermoun- 
tain West will benefit if a congressional con- 
ference committee accepts Senate increases 
in funds for range reseeding and improve- 
ment programs. The need for an extensive 
reseeding and improvement program remains 
acute on millions of acres of public forest and 
private lands in the vast intermountain area 
of which Montana is a part. 


Originally, only $280,000 was budgeted for 
the cooperative range improvement program. 
The sum was boosted to $400,000 by the 
House of Representatives and to $700,000 by 
the Senate. The latter figure is more in line 
with Federal commitments under the coop- 
erative program formula calling for an out- 
lay of 10 cents per month per head of cattle 
and 2 cents per month per head of sheep. 

Approximately 300,000 cattle and 1 million 
sheep are grazed on the national forests of 
the intermountain region at least part of 
the year. More than 105,000 cattle and 
480,000 sheep are grazed on the national for- 
ests in Utah. 


Though expensive, the investment will pay 
out in forage yield, which can be increased 
10 to 20 times. Beef cattle grazed on re- 
seeded rangeland show tremendous gains over 
those on other types of range. 


In addition to increasing the country’s 
meat supply and improving the economy of 
an important western industry, the na- 
tional forest range reseeding program im- 
proves and stabilizes vital watershed land. 
Members of Congress would be well advised 
to adopt the Senate’s figure for the range 
improvement program, the minimum amount 
needed for essential rehabilitation. 
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The item to which this editorial re 
fers is in H. R. 5085, now in conference P 

I believe the Federal Government jn it 
capacity as landlord is responsible os 
needed improvements on public property 

The need goes far beyond the $700,009 
figure approved by the Senate. Recently 
I asked Mr. Richard E. McArdle, Chiet 
of the United States Forest Service, spe. 
cific questions about the programs of re- 
construction and maintenance of Goy. 
ernment-owned range improvements on 
national forest range lands. He replied 
in part as follows: 

UNITED States 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEst Service, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1955. 
Hon. Lee METcALr, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN METCALF: This is in re« 
ply to your letter of March 25 requesting in- 
formation relating to programs of recon. 
struction and maintenance of Government- 
owned range improvements on national-for- 
est range lands. 

Current statistical information represent. 
ing minimum total estimated costs * * + is 
summarized in the three following tables, 
Separate estimates are shown for Montana, 
region 1, and nationwide for all Forest Sery- 
ice lands: 

1. Requirements during the next 5 years 
for reconstruction of deteriorated improve- 
ments now in critical condition. 

2. Requirements for annual heavier than 
normal maintenance of rapidly deteriorating 
improvements to being them up to standard 
during the next 5 years. 

3. Requirements after the 5-year period 
to keep presently constructed improvements 
maintained to a reasonable standard. 


1. TOTAL RECONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS DURING 5-YEAR PROGRAM 
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RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
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The minimum annual cost of the proposed 
5-year program and annual maintenance 


Annual requirements for 5-year program of 


73, 500 | 13, 886 


of existing improvements thereafter woul 
be: 


range facility reconstruction and maintenance 


— 





Total funds 











Annual 

Reconstruc- | Heavy main-| needed each | = mainte 

tion tenance year for first nance 
| 5 years thereafter 
NR ses Seed ioc wah Brawn beehecanck een a ecitee $403, 700 $206, 800 $610, 500 | $168, 9” 
Region 1... .cancnnnnneccannso-snsecnesocscnnanssteess 440, 600 245, 200 685, 800 199, 9) 
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The above estimates of needs do not ine e ° ° ° ° 


clude funds for new construction; revegeta- 
tion; rodent, grasshopper, poisonous-plant 
and noxious-plant control; or other closely 
related range-improvement practices. 








We trust this is the information desired. 
Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp E. McArbxe, Clie}. 
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The Address of Hon. Burris C. Jackson, 
General Chairman of the American 
Cotton Congress, at Harlingen, Tex., 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to insert the following 
speech of my very good friend, the Hon- 
orable Burris C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, 
Tex., which he delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Cotton Con- 
cress held in Harlingen, Tex.: 

Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished 
guests, it has been my privilege for some 
vears to address this congress and outline its 
theme. This year, in tribute to this remark- 
able valley and to its wonderful people who 
are our hosts, we have chosen the phrase 
“Cotton's magic valley” as our keynote. 

But we will dwell only briefly on this term 
as it applies to this garden spot of the Rio 
Grande, because there are many among our 
hosts who are better qualified to brag about 
the valley and who will show us this magic 
valley before this congress ends. 

Today I want you to consider with me an- 
other valley. I want you to view with me 
the valley of opportunity for cotton—a val- 
ley that is truly cotton’s magic valley. 

This valley lies before us first, because our 
fiber is the most versatile fiber known to 
man. Despite all research efforts of the man- 
made fiber producers, it has been, and is 
yet, impossible to incorporate into any one 
of them as many desirable qualities as are 
in cotton to begin with. 

This valley lies before us because of the 
revolution that is taking place in cotton— 
because of what is happening in promotion 
and in research in all its phases from field 
to fabric. 

It lies before us, finally, in the very people 
who are charged with cotton’s destiny and 
in the generations who will succeed them. 
Many of us are so close to cotton that we 
have come to accept its versatility as a mat- 
ter of course. We do not remind ourselves 
often enough of its amazing quality superi- 
orities. 

Ve all know that cotton is the most laun- 

derable of all fabrics, but have we stopped 
to consider why? Do we capitalize fully on 
the fact that it is stronger when wet than 
when dry, that it can stand vigorous agita- 
tion, high temperatures, and strong alkaline 
detergents? Do we recognize that it keeps 
its shape, strength at the seams and retains 
its whiteness, that it bleaches better, and 
that it is less likely than any other fiber to 
retain stains, soil, and odors? 
_ And launderability is just one of the many 
inherent qualities which make up this magic 
valley of opportunity for cotton. Cotton has 
Strength and stretch stability—it can be 
made shrink resistant and can be constructed 
tither to stretch or resist stretching. 


Cotton fabrics, more than any other, com- 
bine an excellent high absorptive rate and 
mt ity with ability to dry relatively quick- 
‘Y, considering the tremendous quantity of 


Water they can hold. Cotton’s absorbency 
permits ready passage of water vapor which 
a sO much to comfort in wearing 
apparel, 

Many of us give little thought to cotton’s 
Quality of warmth. Yet it is possible to 
make garments using flannel inner linings 
With an outer shell of light-weight wind- 
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and water-resistant fabric. These provide 
excellent warmth as well as great durability 
under conditions of severe usage. 

Conversely, cotton is unexcelled in its 
quality of coolness. Cottons—sheer and 
porous for summer comfort—are yet strong 
enough to meet the demands of active wear. 

Cotton is more comfortable because it 
isn’t sticky or clammy like synthetic fibers 
or doesn’t scratch like wool. It is free from 
static charges which—in the case of other 
fibers—provide unpleasant electrical shocks 
and cause clothing to cling unbecomingly. 

We could enumerate other characteristics 
in which our cotton excels—important ones 
such as durability, resistance to heat, and its 
color fastness and adaptability to dyes. 

But there is little need to remind those of 
you who are scientists of the overwhelming 
quality superiority that naturally lies in cot- 
ton. Here is the first big area in the valley 
of opportunity for cotton. 

The second landmark in cotton’s magic 
valley is the revolution that is taking place 
in cotton. Again, we are so close to some of 
its developments that we have come to re- 
gard them as commonplace; yet, in the span 
of just a few years, we have seen the pattern 
of cotton production change completely. 
In every phase—beginning with improve- 
ment of cotton varieties through breeding, 
and carrying through processing, manufac- 
turing and marketing—efficiency has been 
stepped up remarkably and quality has been 
improved. 

What has happened right here in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley is a dramatic ex- 
ample. Just the other day it was my pleas- 
ure to read an article in the Monsanto 
magazine. It described how the valley 
turned to cotton after the disastrous freeze 
of the 1951-52 season almost destroyed the 
citrus industry—how long rows of cotton 
replaced the fruit trees and a crop of 632,000 
bales was produced. And today cotton re- 
mains your biggest cash crop—last year’s 
production of over 400,000 bales bringing 
some $80 million to this area. 

The story emphasizes that this would not 
have been possible without the fruits of 
modern research—irrigation for life-giving 
moisture; chemicals to kill insects, weeds, an 
diseases; fertilizer for high yields; and ma- 
chines which have made it possible to reduce 
the labor requirements for a bale of cotton 
from about 155 hours to only 10 hours. 

The past 20 years have brought about such 
new developments as the mechanical cotton 
picker, defoliation, chemical weed control, 
flame cultivation, organic insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and gins which can efficiently process 
rough-harvested cotton. 

In this period, too, we have noted the 
virtual disappearance of the mule from the 
cottonfield. Millions of acres formerly re- 
quired for raising livestock feed have been 
released to grow crops of food and fiber 
for mankind. Multiple-row tractor-powered 
equipment, airplane application of agricul- 
tural chemicals, techniques such as hill drop- 
ping and cross cultivation—all are innova- 
tions within the lifetime of nearly every 
person in this room. 

During the period from 1936 through 1940, 
our yields averaged 239 pounds of cotton 
per acre. For the past 5 years yields have 
averaged 297 pounds of cotton per acre, and 
last year’s 341 pounds set an all-time record, 
We have every reason to believe this trend 
will continue. 

At the same time, some wonderful things 
have been happening to the quality of our 
fiber and to the products made from it. 


Twenty-five years ago growers used some 
500 cotton varieties—many of them inferior 
and far away from the breeder. By 1952 this 
number had been cut to 28. More impor- 
tant, about 90 percent of the acreage was 
planted to the 10 leading varieties. This 
means most of our acreage today is being 
planted to well-adapted, high-yielding varie- 
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ties that are close enough to the breeder to 
retain their desirable characteristics. 

In the 10-year period from 1941 to 1951 
the average length of cotton fibers was in- 
creased a sixteenth of an inch. In the late 
thirties and early forties a good-quality cot- 
ton was expected to have a fiber strength of 
70,000 to 75,000 pounds per square inch. To- 
day, fiber strengths of 80,000 to 90,000 pounds 
per square inch are common. Breeders have 
some experimental cottons with strengths of 
from 125,000 to 135,000 pounds per square 
inch. These will become available when 
yield and other qualities have been improved 
to the needed level. 

A dramatic example of what can be 
achieved through plant breeding is evi- 
denced in the development of Pima S-1, a 
cotton that is equal to Egyptian Karnak in 
quality, and with a yield that enables this 
country to compete with Egyptian-grown 
cotton. 

Looking at another side of the quality- 
improvement picture, we find that through 
chemical finishing, cotton can be made re- 
sistant to soil, wrinkling, mildew, and flame. 
It can be made water repellent. Treated cot- 
tons take on a variety of embossed, glazed, 
and sculptured textures, opening up new 
horizons for the dress designer. 

With special finishes, one kind of cotton 
print cloth can be transformed into any 
1 of at least 20 different kinds of effects— 
pique, taffeta, crepe, plisse, and many others. 

Yes, we have made some wonderful prog- 
ress in increasing our efficiency in growing, 
processing, marketing, and manufacturing 
cotton and in improving its quality. But 
there is another significant phase of this 
revolution. I’m speaking of the unnparal- 
leled popularity that cotton enjoys today in 
the market place. 

We firmly believe our industry organiza- 
tion, the National Cotton Council, has been 
the greatest single force in bringing this 
about. When the council was organized 
back in 1939, it recognized that the job of 
selling cctton was just like the job of sell- 
ing anything else. Customers would choose 
cotton if it offered the best value and if 
their attention was directed to it through 
promotion. 

One of the council’s first efforts was di- 
rected toward the Nation’s top designers. It 
sold them on the remarkable improvements 
that were being made in cotton. The coun- 
cil knew that in capturing this high-style 
market it could generate interest in cotton 
in all price ranges of women’s apparel and 
in household furnishings as well. 

It was extremely satisfying to me, there- 
fore, when I picked up my copy of Time 
magazine a few weeks ago and saw the pic- 
ture of one of these designers on the cover— 
a designer who has long been a friend of cot- 
ton and who, in fact, once headed the board 
of judges in one of our Maid of Cotton con- 
tests. 

This designer—Claire McCardell—is cred- 
ited with a new trend in fashion, a trend 
that is termed the American look. It is best 
described in one of the paragraphs of the 
Time cover story which read something like 
this: 

“At Manhattan’s Lord & Taylor, a young 
housewife twisted in front of a three-way 
mirror, inspecting a cotton dress. ‘Just 
what I want,’ she said. ‘Smart, you know, 
but casual’.” 

Claire McCardell says clothes should be 
made to be worn in comfort, and only com- 
fort can create sense-making style. The 
Time story points out “that the demand 
for casual clothes has been a mainstay 
of the vast and complex fashion business. 
It is a risky business, yet all over the Nation 
upward of 14,500 women’s apparel manu- 
facturers are taking the risk. They employ 
about 450,000 people and turn out about $6 
billion worth of goods a year.” 

To me, this story has powerful signifi- 
cance for cotton. What fabric best measures 
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up to the American look—a look that de- 
mends comfort, versatility, and value along 
with high style? I do not have to answer 
that question for you. It has already been 
answered in the beginning of this speech. 

This is just one example of the results 
that have been accomplished through a con- 
tinuing, hard-hitting campaign to sell the 
versatility of cotton to the consumers of 
America. 

Since 1947, cotton has gained more than 
300,000 bales in the women’s wear market. 
Cotton’s share of the market has increased 
from about 23 percent to over 35 percent. 
Cotton has met its competitors in this most 
prized of all markets and turned them back. 
While it was registering a gain of better than 
300,000 bales, its competitors lost more than 
150,000 bales. 

Today cotton, besides rayon—its major 
competitor—faces orlon, nylon, dacron, 
dynel, acrilan, saran, vicara, fiberglas, and 
paper. The capacity of the Nation’s syn- 
thetic plants is more than five times as much 
as it was back in 1939. The research and 
promotion programs of the synthetic pro- 
ducers are many times greater than those 
which disturbed us back in the thirties. 

In the face of all this, cotton’s total do- 
mestic market has not declined. It has ex- 
panded by 50 percent. In the late thirties 
it was averaging around 6 million bales per 
year. In the last 5 years, it has averaged 
around 9 million bales. 

So we see that there has truly been a rev- 
olution in cotton. It has maintained its 
strength in the face of the stiffest kind of 
competition. This strength is a landmark 
in our magic valley—the magic valley of 
opportunity for cotton. 

Our cotton industry is a big one. More 
than 12 million people depend on cotton for 
a livelihood. Today, however, there is a 
unity of purpose among cotton’s people that 
few would have visualized 15 years ago. We 
have an unswerving faith in our product and 
are working intelligently and unceasingly to 
improve and promote it. You who are at- 
tending this meeting are among the leaders 
in this task, and as such are a part of this 
bright area of the valley of opportunity for 
cotton. Your brains, your energy, and your 
enthusiasm are its guideposts. 

We are reminded of Moses who was led 
to the mountain top to view the promised 
land for which he so long had labored—a 
valley in which he was never destined to set 
foot. 

“And he gave Joshua a charge, and said, 
Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt 
bring the children of Israel into the land 
which I sware unto them.” 

We have come a long way to reach this 
valley of opportunity for cotton—have 
crossed some mighty rivers and scaled some 
stubborn peaks. Now this new land lies 
before us. But to claim it we must be strong 
and of good courage. That is our challenge 
to you as we stand before cotton’s magic 
valley of opportunity. 





The Work of the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of the Goverment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I include therein a copy of 
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an address made by former President 
Herbert Hoover on Thursday evening, 
May 19, 1955, before the national in- 
dustrial conference board and over a 
national radio hookup entitled, “The 
Work of the Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Government”: 

Your committee of this conference toward 
better government asked me to review the 
work of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
up to now. 

I wish to read you three passages from 
the revised edition of Aesop’s Fables. 

Once upon a time complications happened 
in the government and the young doctors 
were called in. They gave all the verbal 
injections for the viruses and the verbal 
antibiotics for balancing the budget. Yet 
the budget did not balance. So, the old 
family doctor was called in for consultation. 
He thumped about a bit and came up with 
an idea. He said, take two antiwaste pills 
every morning and night. 

But the patients all moaned and said, 
“But, Doctor, that will destroy our morale.” 

The second fable is: 

One upon a time a mere citizen-reformer 
tried to quickly reform a political mind. 
But, he said, “You don’t know the art of 
being a reformer. Reforms begin after the 
next election.” 

The third fable is: 

Once upon a time the Commission on 
Reorganization of the Government said 
some restraining words affecting 1 of the 
1,000 pressure groups represented in Wash- 
ington. That pressure group said, “We 
deeply respect your words. But it is only 
the other 999 pressure groups that are badly 
in need of reform and we will help you.” 
They said our appropriations are very neces- 
sary. Our Commission opined that they 
could spell the words “‘very necessary” with 
less than nine ciphers attached to it. Their 
reply was, “Our spelling is absolutely neces- 
sary to save the Republic.” 

THE AUTHORITY 


This is the nth-plus-1 Commission on Re- 
organization of the Government in which I 
have participated in 33 years. Most of such 
Commissions have been set up by Presidents 
hopeful that the Congress would listen to the 
words of wisdom. 

In time Congress also became annoyed and 
concluded to express itself. The preamble 
of the law establishing the Commission, over 
which I presided 5 years ago and again today 
are much alike. This one says: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote economy, efficiency, and 
improved service in the transaction of the 
public business in the departments, bureaus, 
agencies, boards, commissions, offices, inde- 
pendent establishments, instrumentalities of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
a * =e" 

They obviously did not wish to leave out 
anybody in the executive branch. Then 
with a certain air of suspicion, it instructs 
the Commission as to what it must deal 
with: 

“Eliminating duplication and overlapping 
of services, activities, and functions; 

“Consolidating services, activities, 
functions of a similar nature; 

“Abolishing services, activities, and func- 
tions not necessary to the efficient conduct 
of Government; 

“Eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions, and activities which are competitive 
with private enterprise. * * *” 

That last line about Government competi- 
tive enterprises came back to roost in a re- 
port last Monday. 

The Commission of 5 years ago was for 
various reasons unable to deal with policy 
questions. The authority of this present 
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Commission is, however, wide open. This 
law says: 

“The Commission may propose such con. 
stitutional amendments, legislative enact. 
ments and administrative actions as in its 
judgment are necessary to carry out its rec. 
ommendations.” 

But lest you become frightened, I may dis. 
close to you that we do not intend to to 
with the Constitution of the United States. 

Also, if you will sometime read the whole 
law, you will find that the Congress did not 
want our forces turned loose upon them for 
they state that we should look into all agen. 
cies “except the Judiciary and the Con. 
gress.” 

This law also contains a new authority 
absent from the last Commission’s law. [t 
says, “the Commission * * * may subpena 
witnesses and documents and administer 
oaths.” And this applies not only to the 
public, but to Government Officials. I pre. 
sume this all means we can report inaccu- 
racies to the Attorney General. 

Just to relieve your minds, we have re. 
frained from that form of publicity. 


ORGANIZING THE WORK 


Under the more limited authorities of the 
first Commission of 5 years ago, we restricted 
our efforts to straightening out the structure 
of the executive branch, its housekeeping and 
the removal of roadblocks to self-reform. 
That job of repairs was big enough to take 
2 years of labor at that time. 

Because of the many problems settled by 
the Commission of 5 years ago, and because 
of the wider demands and wider authority 
from the Congress this time, this present 
Commission undertook a different approach 
to the problem. This time we mostly or- 
ganized our investigation and our recom- 
mendations not department by department, 
but along functional lines straight across 
the whole of the executive front. 

In making this straight-across functional 
investigation, we, for instance, examined and 
reported upon and made recommendations 
in 1 document as to the parts of 71 agencies 
which give medical aid and as to the 104 
agencies, parts of which make loans, guar- 
anties and insurance. 

This is no trivial job. There are about 
1,400 different agencies in the Government 
spending $63 billions a year. To do the job, 
I scarcely need to tell you that we set up 
some 20 task forces, many of whose leaders 
are speaking before your sessions. More 
than 400 leading executives and professional 
men have joined in this work. All of them 
are men of distinguished experience in the 
task for which they were chosen. They have 
served devotedly during the last 20 months 
at great personal sacrifice. The Nation owes 
them a great debt of gratitude. 

Last Monday, after some 18 months of hard 
work, we got around to that remark in the 
law about elimination of those functions 
which are competitive with private enter- 
prises. You may have noted that we found 
them in many agencies of the Government. 

There appear to be somewhere between 
2,000 and 3,000 of them. We have not had 
the time to dissect all of them. 

When we came to look into the history 
of these Government business enterprises, 
we found most of them were created in wars 
and emergencies for some special needed 
task. But when the task was completed, 
each had aboard it an empire-seeking bu- 
reaucracy and a large pressure group which 
benefited from it. With these high inspira- 
tions, they developed an extraordinary lon- 
gevity. One of them lasted 36 years and lost 
money nearly every year. Some of these 
enterprises are necessary; some are noncol- 
petitive. 

Many of them in their accounts claim they 
earn a profit and are, therefore, a benevolent 
institution. But all of them are exempt 
from Federal taxes. Very few of them Pp*J 
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any interest or amortization of the capital 
the Government had invested in them. And 
many of them do not include overhead per- 
sonnel in their expenditures, or pensions and 
other “fringe benefits.” Also, they do not 
mention the increased taxes the Government 
would receive if the business were done by 
rivate enterprise. Naturally, they are joy- 
ous in the demonstration of their great ca- 
pacity to compete with private enterprise. 
Our Commission made the remark that this 
was a strange proceeding in a Government 
pledged to fair competition. 

In a few cases, having no hope of com- 
pletely recovering our national philosophy of 
life, we recommended that the Government 
competitor at least be put on a self-support- 
basis so as to pay his own expenses. The 
wails of those agencies and the pressure 
groups have spread across the land with an 
accompaniment of impolite remarks. 

The loss is not wholly the taxpayers’ 
money. It is also a loss by injury to the 
vitality of the private enterprise system. It 
is a destruction of freedoms. 

Initiative, ingenuity, and invention seldom 
come from Government business enterprises. 
These qualities are not stimulated by their 
form of accounting and the open doors of 
the United States Treasury. 

Aside from maintaining an economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise which has produced 
the highest standard of living in all the his- 
tory of mankind, this system has amply 
proved its virility in national defense. It 
provided the inventiveness and the produc- 
tivity which, second only to the valor of our 
officers and men, won for us both World War 
land World War II, 

AN EXPERIMENT 


As an example of one of these functional 
cross sections of the Government and what 
can be done about it, I may recite an experi- 
ment of one of our task forces. It belongs 
in our department of “the birth control of 
documents.” You no doubt have heard from 
a number of the 4,700 different varieties of 
questionnaires the Government sends each 
year to the commercial world and also to 
confuse plain people. 

Our energetic task force on paperwork 
management in part I of their report made 
recommendations that would have $250 mil- 
lion a year. In part II of their report they 
relate an experiment. They set up 29 com- 
mittees in various business groups and se- 
cured their views on what could be done 
to simplify Government questionnaires and 
still give the Government the information it 
must have. With these constructive sugges- 
tions, our task force members, as a catalyst, 
brought these industrial committees into 
mectings with 32 different Government agen- 
cles concerned. These meetings have al- 
ready brought about simplifications which 
the task force states will save the Govern- 
ment over $5 million a year; and save those 
industries over $10 million a year. We do not 
regard that $15 million as revolutionary, but 
itis 6 times the cost of this whole Commis- 
slon work, 

Having proved its case, the task force sug- 

gests that there is room for this catalytic 
action in the 4,000 forms and reports that 
they did not examine and a few hundred mil- 
lion more savings. We are recommending 
that the Government set up a catalyst that 
Works 365 days a year, less holidays. 
The Commission has completed and pub- 
ished reports on nine of these functional 
cross-sections of the executive branch. You 
Will receive § more within the next 3 weeks 
and there are several more in the mill. 


The recommendations in our reports are of 
two sorts. One is: Recommendations or sug- 
gestions to the administrative agencies which 
can be carried out within their present au- 
thorities. The other is: Recommendations 
to Congress for legislation. There are in the 





first 9 reports about 250 administrative sug- 
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gestions or recommendations. Many of these 
have already been adopted. The points for 
legislative action are about 170 in number. 
It does not mean 170 bills to be passed. 
Possibly nine bills would cover these points. 
Some have already been introduced, and 
more are -to follow. 

Now, to improve your higher learning as to 
civil government you can buy these reports 
from the Public Printer at prices varying 
around 45 cents each. Just to indicate that 
they are not expensive, I may tell you that 
the annual budget documents will cost you 
about $6.75. It is no doubt a romantic docu- 
ment. But it weighs 5 pounds and is set up 
by the printer in such a way that you cannot 
read it in bed. 

We believe our reports also relate strange 
things but we have had them set up by the 
Public Printer in pocket form for your 
easier homework. As a matter of fact, you 
can buy the whole lot so far published for 
less than a high-class novel, and they are a 
better sleeping pill, provided they do not 
raise your temperature. 

Our job is to search out the systems of or- 
ganization and administration which need 
repairs. Some of the ways of managing were 
good enough before the Government multi- 
plied its size about 14 times in 25 years. 
Some of these faulty systems are due to ob- 
solete legislation. Some are due to the sacro- 
sanct character of bureaucratic empires. 
Some are due to the pressure groups that 
profit from the presesnt setup. Some of these 
systems are due to the primary human emo- 
tion of resentment to being waked up. 

The problems we deal with are mostly 
beyond the remedy of any single officials. 
And I may say at once that most Of the re- 
sponsible officials in our Government are 
dedicated and able men and women who are 
themselves struggling to unwind these tan- 
gles. 

In demonstrating the weaknesses of cér- 
tain systems of organization, we, in order to 
prove it, occasionally presented a “horrid 
example” of what is happening. Here is 
where we depart from abstract discussion 
into the world of furious protest. They make 
an unfavorable impression on _ pressure 
groups and some agencies. So far at least 
we have not replied to their remarks. That 
may come later. 

Our job is to find ways of saving money. 
I may tell you that in the reports which 
we will have completed in the next few days, 
our separate task forces estimate that an 
aggregate of $6 billion of savings could be 
made to the taxpayer. And beyond that 
there could be returned to the Treasury 
about $7 billion of money which could be 
provided otherwise. And there are still more 
to come. 

I may emphasize that when we talk about 
savings, we talk about the elimination of 
waste and not the strangulation of either 
our defense or the stifling of public wel- 
fare. 

Our Commisison is not always unani- 
mous, but when you get a recommendation 
it is usually by a large majority. Nobody 
can expect that the 12 serious and eminent 
men of this Commission will always agree 
about everything. 

At the time the Commission of 5 years 
ago finished its work, loud cries went up 
from most of the buildings of Washington. 
There was a barbershop blues incorporating 
such words: as “Your figures are wrong.” 
“You are ignorant. You are unrealistic.” 
“You are reactionaries. You are radical. 
You seek to destroy the foundations of the 
Republic.” 


The chorus was: “It must never come to 
pass.” 

Yet 5 years later 70 percent of those 
recommendations had been adopted and 
great consequences in more efficient and 
more economical government have flowed 
from them. 
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I am confident that the pressure of 
American commonsense will secure 70 per- 
cent of our present recommendations in the 
next 5 years. 

We have received extraordinary support 
from the press of the Nation. An analysis 
of a mass of editorials clipped from news- 
papers from over all parts of the country 
shows well over 90 percent favorable as 
against under 10 percent of brickbats. Some 
of the brickbats come from the business 
world. 

There is an overall purpose in this work 
far above the chatter of upset persons. 
The Republic is beset by many dangers. 
There is one danger within our power to con- 
trol. That is the waste which brings in its 
train our unbalanced budgets. And as sure 
as the sun sets, continued deficits will bring 
decreased purchasing power of wages, sal- 
aries, and income with all the tumults of 
striving of groups to protect themselves. 

Our job is to show a safe road to a bal- 
anced budget. And this is no trivial job. 
Its accomplishment is vital to every cottage 
in this land. 

But over and above even that, many of 
these reports spell out ways to strengthen 
the foundations of the Republic. 





Suns, and Skies, and Clouds of June 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 4, 
1955: 


SUNS, AND SKIES, AND CLOUDS OF JUNE 


Once more the earthly planet in its jour- 
ney around the sun is approaching that 
wonder of the summer solstice—that season 
when long lines of boys and girls troop out 
of high school and college, newly aware that 
the magic word “commencement” means 
what it says. 

We are moved to join invisibly the lumi- 
nous company of very important and almost 
important persons upon the palm-decked 
platforms and add our few words of counsel 
to the millions that are being spoken. 

Young men and women, boys and girls: 
The times are just as tremendous, the latent 
problems just as great. But you face a some- 
what brighter world than did your precur- 
sors, the emerging academic generations of 
the past 8 years. 

For one thing, and in a frankly narrow 
vein, you are the smallest class in several 
years—and for unknown years to come—to 
descend upon the colleges and upon the wel- 
coming workaday world. And welcoming it 
surely is. For business is humming, and 
“short” and “insufficient” are the adjectives 
applied by statisticians to the supply of 
workers to fill the jobs. And as for the 
colleges—they will be seeking somewhat less 
frantically for beds in which to sleep you 
and for chairs in which to teach you. 

In short, the competition by you is lessened 
and the competition for you has height- 
ened—a phenomenon as fraught with ulti- 
mate dangers as it is with immediate daises. 
No one as yet has discovered a formula for 
@ perpetual boom. 

To you who are entering college (for whom 
this is still a choice), and to you who are 
leaving (for whom it is a “fait accompli’), 
let us say that for his immediate future the 
technically trained has the inside track. But 
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in the long run? A puzzled father was over- 
heard recently. His son preferred liberal 
arts to engineering. “An A. B. is fine,” he 
moaned, “but where do you go from there?” 

Where? A personnel expert quoted by 
Fortune magazine says, “The man with the 
A. B. degree often ends up being the presi- 
dent.” 

The world looks a bit brighter in other 
ways, too. Granted willingly that interna- 
tional communism has changed its tactics, 
not its goals—those new tactics allow more 
room for reason, instead of force to get in 
its work. And at home true Americanism 
has found its voice. Not only have Ameri- 
cans become aware that the Communist con- 
spiracy has been a peril and not a myth. 
They have also come to realize that it is a 
conquerable peril and that they need not 
destroy their freedom with one hand while 
they try to protect it with the other. You 
breathe a clearer, purer air today. 

But these things do not merely happen. 
Progress in human affairs is not self-ener- 
gizing and automatic. Your parents’ tax 
dollars fought off misery-invited communism 
in Greece; boys you know turned back ag- 
gression in Korea, and statesmen you know 
about risked their futures in ordering them 
to do it; courageous people you have read 
about risked their reputations speaking out 
for decency despite the demagogues. 

You are, indeed, the happy class of 1955. 
Now, hold tight your diplomas and get going! 





A Bill To Amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following statement: 

Representative Ror W. Wetr, Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor, of the Third District in the 
State of Minnesota, introduced in the House 
of Representatives today a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to include, the em- 
ployees of large interstate retail chain stores 
and department stores. 

In introducing the bill, he said: “The 
proposed amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would remove one of the great 
inequities and injustices under the present 
act. The amendment would not apply to 
small corner grocery or drug stores or to 
similar retail establishments not doing an 
interstate business but engaged solely in 
local retailing. Neither does it apply to 
small department stores nor to small chain 
stores which do little interstate business. 
Furthermore, the amendment would enable 
these small retail outlets to complete more 
effectively with the larger ones which would 
be covered by the amendment. 

“If the amendment which I have intro- 
duced today should become law, every em- 
ployer who has more than five retail es- 
stablishments doing interstate business, or 
having one or more retail establishments in 
such business with a total annual volume of 
sales of over $500,000, would have to pay the 
minimum wage prescribed by the statute. 
At the present time, the law provides for a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. An 
employer covered by the amendment would 
also have to pay time and one-haif for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 in any work- 
week or in excess of 8 hours in any one 
working day.” 
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Representative Wrer went on to say: 
“There are approximately 5.7-million em- 
ployees working in retail establishments in 
the United States, representing about 15 
percent of the total nonagricultural em- 
ployment in the country and constitute a 
part of the employment force which should 
not be discriminated against under the Fed- 
eral wage-hour law.” 

The proposed amendment would cover 
some 1.7-million employees in the interstate 
retail store industry, including variety store 
chains which employ about 71 percent of all 
variety store workers. The largest of these 
is the F. W. Woolworth Co. with 1,834 stores 
and 95,000 employees, being about one- 
fourth of all variety store employees. 

The A. & P. Tea Co. has some 4,600 stores 
with an annual volume of sales of about $4,- 
billion. Safeway Stores, Inc., has 1,849 
stores; employs about 40,000, while the 
Kroger Co. with 1,644 stores has some 30,000 
employees. S. S. Kresge Co. with 681 stores 
employs about 35,000; W. T. Grant has 500 
stores and works 23,000 people, while J. J. 
Newberry with 476 stores normally hires 32,- 
000 individuals. 

Department store and mail order chains 
account for about 37 percent of all depart- 
ment store employment. In this field, there 
is the J. C. Penny Co. (1,647 stores; 56,000 
employees, annual sales volume in excess of 
$1.1 billion) , Sears, Roebuck & Co., 699 stores; 
120,000 employees, annual sales volume of 
about $3 billion), Montgomery Ward (568 
stores; 53,000 employees) , Marshall Field Co., 
(8 stores, 20,000 workers), R. H. Macy (26 
stores, 24,000 employees) , Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., has about 34 stores and 
25,000 employees in subsidiaries, such as 
Bloomingdale Bros., New York City; Filene’s 
Boston, and Fedway Stores of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California. ‘The Allied Stores 
Corp. has about 73 outlets with 28,000 em- 
ployees in Massachusetts, California, Texas, 
New York, and New Jersey. : 

“The number of employees working in re- 
tail chain drug stores,” said Representative 
Wier, “runs into many thousands in such 
chains as United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., 
Peoples Drug Stores, and the Rexall Co., while 
clothing specialty stores, like Bond’s and 
Lerner’s, have more than 10,000 employees. 

“This amendment will have little effect 
upon the total wage bill and profits of these 
large interstate retail businesses, since the 
number of employees (who are paid less than 
the present legal minimum of 75 cents an 
hour) is only about 85,000 or 5 per cent of 
the total number of their employees. In 
1948, for instance, the total payroll for such 
stores equaled only 12 percent of total sales. 
Similar percentages ranged from a low of 8 
percent, for retail good stores, to a high of 
19 percent for retail furnishings and appli- 
ance stores. 


“In the United States there are about 1.4 
million retail establishments which employ 
some 5.7 million people, but only 37,000, less 
than 3 percent, are of the chain or multi- 
State type. This 3 percent represents about 
two-fifths of the total retail employment. 
It is estimated,’ said Representative WIer, 
“that as of September 1953, less than 3 per- 
cent of the country’s retail outlets had a 
total volume of sales in excess of $500,000, 
but this same 3 percent employed almost 50 
percent of all retail people in the country.” 

Representative Wier further pointed out 
that, “this amendment has full support and 
sponsorship of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, AFL, which is the largest 
and oldest union in America devoted ex- 
clusively to improving the working conditions 
of retail store employees.” 

He said, “I am going to do everything with- 
in my power to secure the passage of the 
amendment that I have introduced today to 
raise the standard of living of the lowest 
paid group of workers in the country.” 





June 6 
Taking Bearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
delivered last Saturday, June 4, by the 
Honorable James A. McConnell, Assist. 
ant Secretary of Agriculture for Agricy]. 
tural Stabilization, before the American 
Cotton Congress, Harlingen, Tex. 

Mr. McConnell is one of the ablest men 
in Government. He has taken the lead 
in working out a sensible cotton export 
program. His speech should be widely 
read. Itis one of the soundest and finest 
ever delivered on the cotton question. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





TAKING BEARINGS 


(Remarks by James A.’ McConnell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Agricultural 
Stabilization, at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Congress, Harlingen, Tex., June 
4, 1955) 


I cannot honestly say that it is a pleasure 
for me to address this meeting today. In 
fact, I—a novice in cotton—can think of no 
excuse for appearing before this distin- 
guished group, except that I said yes ina 
moment of weakness. 

Regardless, it is a great honor to be in- 
vited to attend your conference. It is just 
that discussing cotton policy, when some 
of the important answers are not yet known, 
is a tough assignment. 

Under no stretch of the imagination do! 
presume to be a cotton expert, nnd I have no 
license to address you as such, On the other 
hand, looking at the cotton situation the 
experts haven’t been doing so well. Per- 
haps under the circumstances I can speak 
with humility as a layman. 

While I am not an expert on cotton, I 
have spent more than 35 years in the com- 
modity markets—both buying and selling. 
And never in all my experience have I seen 
a situation where, when you have something 
to sell, you announce a year or so in ad- 
vance that you will not meet your com- 
petition. 

But that is just what we have been doing 
for several years with our cotton, setting 
a point below which we will not sell and 
thus letting the competition run rampant 
against us, both in selling and in production. 

They have known what to do all right. 
Foreign cotton acreage is expanding at our 
expense. The use of synthetics has been 
increasing, again at the expense of cotton 

I have already stated that we don't have 
all the answers, but let’s do a little job of 
“taking bearings.” We can have a good look 
at the serious surplus situation of the wrong 
grades of cotton on one hand, and the deficit 
of acreage for farmers on the other. 

First, let’s take bearings on our presett 
cotton policy. Where has it led us with its 
rigid support features and its rigid export 
sales prices, geared to the support level? — 

It seems certain that if we continue this 
policy we will continue to give up historic 
American markets to increased foreigh 
growths. You know the story better than, 
and I need not cite a lot of statistics. One 
factual comparison will show what's hap- 
pened. 

Foreign cotton acreage averaged a little 
under 40 million in the 5 years from 19# 
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through 1949. It jumped to an average of 
more than 56 million acres from 1950 through 
1954—with the total going above 60 million 
in 1954. Part of this, of course, was due to 
ystwar recovery. In contrast, United States 
a eaee went down around 7 million acres 
between 1953 and 1955. 

Again, as we hold up prices and limit 
supplies, substitutes take over a 
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oat and larger share of the potential out- 
iets for cotton. It is estimated that world 


consumption of synthetics last year was the 
lent of about 10 million bales of cot- 
ton, of which about 3.5 million bales was 
the United States portion. Synthetics and 
other competitors have expanded and will 
continue to do so in a situation where the 
cotton program holds an umbrella over the 
entire market. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation will 

robably have around 8 million bales in in- 
yentory when it takes over 1953 loan stocks 
this summer, and 1954 loan stocks later in 
the year. Our past policy still in effect will 
insure a continuation of heavy government 
holdings, unless we continue to cut acreage 
with all its attendant evils. I judge that 
no one seriously thinks we can travel further 
in this direction. 

Now let’s take our bearings on an ex- 
tremely important factor in the whole situa- 
tion. I refer to the “cotton” Congress in 
Washington. It writes the laws which con- 
trol our cotton programs. 

Here we see definite indications of un- 
derstanding and a courageous facing up to 
the realities of the situations. Senators and 
Representatives have been speaking out, 
some of them very boldly, on the basic issues. 
They are calling attention to the vital neces- 
sity of recapturing our export position, as 
well as realistically serving our domestic out- 
lets for cotton. They see the great danger 
in drastically reduced cotton acreage. And 
they recognize the need for better balance 
and more flexibility in both price support 
and export programs, so that American cot- 
ton can move in the market. 

While we are talking about the Congress, 
let's take some bearings on the law itself— 
the legislation which controls the operation 
of our cotton programs. 

The first thing we find here is that the 
present legislation tends to freeze cotton 
price supports at the maximum 90 percent 
of parity. Even under the Agricultural Act 
of 1954, provisions of legislation serve to hold 
cotton supports at the top of the flexible 
range. Under the formula of the legisla- 
tion, production controls take effect before 
any price adjustment. In fact, under 
present legislation, it is not likely that cot- 
ton price supports would drop materially 
below the 90 percent top under any probable 
conditions in the foreseeable future. 

The shift to the new or modernized parity 
formula, scheduled to take effect for the 
1956 crop, will bring a slight adjustment. 
Experience has certainly shown us that a 
rigid support level—regardless of its value 
a3 a temporary expedient to meet a current 
emergency—can lead to more real trouble if 
continued on an indefinite basis. 

There is another problem in the present 
legislation which leads to unbalanced pric- 
ing and resultant troubles. I refer to the 
present law requiring the use of Middling 
’s aS the hinge of the price-support program. 
_It is generally recognized that Middling 
‘e-inch has not for many years been a rep- 
resentative quality for American upland cot- 
‘on, The situation is very different than it 
Was when that quality was adopted as the 
base. Development of improved varieties 
es other factors have resulted in a marked 
crease in average staple lengths. The mar- 
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Ket calls for less of the shorter lengths and 
more of the others. 


Pvt & consequence of sticking to this 
solete 


level for 


formula, the average price support 
all cotton is thrown out of balance. 
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The situation also serves to encourage pro- 
duction of shorter staple lengths—much of 
whcih, for lack of market demand, finds its 
way eventually into CCC stocks. Changing 
to a more representative base would bring 
premiums and discounts more in line with 
the true value of the cotton. Desirable ad- 
jJustments could be made in support rates 
for various qualities. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 16 years 
ago changed to Middling 15j4’’ as the base 
for futures trading. Its board of governors 
has recently recommended a current change 
to Middling 1’’—again in recognition of 
changing conditions. 

A comparable change in the cotton price- 
support law would certainly seem to be a step 
in the right direction. 

I have already mentioned the fact that, 
under present legislative provisions, it is not 
likely that cotton price supports will drop 
much below the 90-percent maximum—no 
matter how great the need might be for 
changes to permit needed adjustments. The 
support formula as now written sets a sup- 
ply level 8 percent above the determined 
normal supply before any adjustments in the 
support level can begin to take effect. 

The program as now operated under the 
present legislation virtually sets a price level 
for all CCC sales—both domestic and ex- 
port—at the ‘105 percent of support” level 
which legally governs the minimum price for 
all domestic sales. If we sell cotton abroad 
below the domestic price, and make no other 
changes, we will drive some United States 
cotton manufacturers out of business. Our 
textile men would be at a serious disad- 
vantage in competing for foreign sales, and 
they would need special protection against 
imports of competing manufactured goods, 
made from cheaper American cotton than is 
available to them. 

We must not forget that the American 
cotton mill is the best customer the Ameri- 
can cotton farmer has. Therefore, in any 
cotton-export program, we have to bear in 
mind the effect of such a program on the 
domestic textile industry, which buys about 
9 million bales of United States cotton and 
exports the equivalent of about 700,000 
bales. This is just another of the serious 
problems we face in trying to work out sound 
answers for cotton problems. 

How about the farmer in all this? The 
support programs were intended primarly to 
help him, and taking bearings on his place in 
the whole situation is probably most impor- 
tant of all. 

In the final analysis, the farmer is the 
one who has the first and most direct stake 
in market outlets. If markets are dried up 
and lost, sooner or later the blow will come 
right back on the producer. Special meas- 
ures cannot go on forever plugging up holes 
left when real markets are gone. 

As already mentioned, the producer feels 
the effect of an unbalanced situation most 
immediately in the form of acreage con- 
trols—limits on his production which are 
mandatory under the law in the present 
supply situation. And the producer is al- 
ready deeply hurt on this score. With pres- 
ent reduced acreage, he cannot operate at 
full efficiency. If he is one of the thousands 
of small farmers, he may not be able to 
operate at all. Producers have a consid- 
erable investment in their farm plants, and 
they can quickly reach the point where loss 
of volume more than offsets any benefits 
from attempts to hold prices at set levels. 

The results of this taking bearings do 
not spell out a very encouraging situation, 
but I am afraid it’s a true reflection of what 
we can expect if we continue to stick rigidiy 
to our present policies and regulations. 

It’s obvious that one of our first needs is 
a clarified export sales policy. We need a 
policy which will keep our cotton in a real- 
istically competitive position, quality con- 
sidered. 
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President Eisenhower recently summed up 
the question of export policy and our in- 
ternational responsibilities as follows: 

“The United States cannot be satisfied 
with the position of holding its own sup- 
plies off the market and accumulating sur- 
pluses while other countries dispose of their 
entire production. Accordingly, the United 
States will offer its products at competitive 
prices. At the same time, the United States 
will not use its agricultural surpluses to im- 
pair the traditional competitive position of 
friendly countries by disrupting world prices 
of agricultural commodities.” 

That’s a clear expression of sound policy, 
but in actual practice we have not put our 
cotton into a competitive position. ‘This is 
particularly true of certain grades and 
staples. 

It must also be remembered that much of 
what we have been able to export recently 
has moved abroad with the help of Govern- 
ment financing. 

Considering our export programs, and 
clarification of our sales policy, it is im- 
portant to have a proper perspective on the 
size of the job. We don’t need a fire sale. 
We are not faced with the problem of put- 
ting a price on exports to move 15 million 
bales next year, or 10 million bales, or even 
8 million bales—the size of the probable CCC 
inventory. 

We are thinking in terms of an export pro- 
gram for the coming marketing year which 
will move around 5 million bales. That's 
only a million bales or so above exports for 
the current year, and it isn’t a goal which 
should scarre anyone or disrupt world prices. 
We want every cent we can get for our cot- 
ton, but we cannot be bound by advance 
price-fixing announcements which will emas- 
culate our sales policy. 


It is important to make a definite start to- 
ward reduction of the surplus, but we do 
not have to do the whole job in a single 
year. Considering the fact that this year’s 
reduced acreage should mean a smaller crop, 
we think we can make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment during the year ahead by exporting 
somewhere around the 5 million bale figure. 
The carryover is expected to be a little above 
1014 million bales this August 1. If we can 
export 5 million bales, we can hope to re- 
duce the carryover by about 3 million bales 
or perhaps more during the year, depending 
of course on the size of this season’s crop. 

The changes in sales policy which might 
be needed to export that much cotton—and 
more important to put the world on notice 
that we are changing direction and moving 
back toward our normal place in world cot- 
ton trade—need not be drastic enough to be 
upsetting. We intend to operate on an or- 
derly basis. 

We know, as well as you do, that it is very 
important to get decisions as quickly as pos- 
sible on cotton policy. But we also know 
that it would be a mistake to act without a 
full and careful reappraisal of the whole pro- 
gram. 

There isn’t any easy way out of our prob- 
lems—no cheap package of solutions. If 
there had been, we would have announced 
it before now. As a matter of fact, it has 
taken time just to get at the facts of the 
basic situation—the problems we must try 
to solve. 

This is a double barreled problem. It is 
apparent that any change in cotton policy 
which does not include the beginning of some 
fundamental corrections in the law itself, 
made concurrently, will fail of a long-term 
solution. 

We also know that any program which does 
not recognize the needs of all segments of 
the cotton industry, including manufac- 
turers and shippers as well as producers, will 
be likely simply to multiply problems for 
the future. Solutions must be for the long 
pull, and not just temporary expedients. 
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If it costs to get things straightened out 
now, let’s be sure that it is a one-time cost, 
and not a continuing expense to the indus- 
try—and to the Treasury. 

The administration is deeply concerned 
with the long-time interests of the American 
farmer. We intend to keep working toward 
this objective at all times. In line with this 
objective, we must avoid falling into the trap 
of easy answers which might look attrac- 
tive on the surface—but which could do 
more harm than good in the long run. And 
we are thinking primarily of the producer, 
the farmer who turns out the crops upon 
which the entire cotton industry is built. 

Aware of the need for speed in getting 
answers, we are working on the overall cot- 
ton questions almost continuously. We are 
conferring regularly with Members of Con- 
gress and with farm organization and indus- 
try representatives. As you know, early last 
week the Secretary of Agriculture appointed 
a special cotton export advisory committee. 
This committee has already held a prelimi- 
nary meeting with us in Washington. It is 
coming in again in a very few days. 

We are going to keep right on driving until 
we come up with some better answers. We 
hope to have them soon, and hope they will 
be the right ones—even though it will prob- 
ably not be possible to wholly satisfy anyone 
who has an interest in cotton. 

The situation calls for courage, sacrifice, 
and direct action. There is too much at 
stake for us to accept temporary, soothing- 
syrup remedies. We want the sort of sound 
solutions which will build strongly for the 
future. And I may say that we are very 
much encouraged to tackle this problem by 
the enlightened understanding shown by 
cotton men in the Congress during recent 
weeks. 

In conclusion, I want to make one final 
point. The important thing now is to 
change direction, to get over on a construc- 
tive basis for long-range development. How 
fast we move is of secondary importance. 
We can make changes gradually in the detail 
of operations, to avoid unnecessary disturb- 
ance anywhere along the line—Jjust as long as 
we are headed away from the program and 
policy mistakes which have caused us so 
much trouble in the past. 





Reynolds and Union Team Up to Fight 
Waste and Save Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, today we 
hear a great deal about disagreements 
in the field of labor and management. I 
hold in my hand an article entitled 
“Reynolds and Union Team Up to Fight 
Waste and Save Jobs,” which was pub- 
lished in the Florence (Ala.) Times of 
May 8. The article tells of the splendid 
cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment in the Reynolds Metals Co. plant. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article, 
which was sent to me by Judge John D. 
Petrey, personnel officer of the Reynolds 
Metals Co., be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LABOR COOPERATION IN TRI-CITIES—REYNOLDS 
AND UNION TEAM UP To FIGHT WASTE AND 
SavE JoBS—MILLIONS IN CONTRACTS SET AS 
GoaL 


Members of organized labor in the tri- 
cities area have joined hands with the Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. and the Reynolds Alloys Co., 
Listerhill, in a program of cutting down on 
scrap and waste and improving quality of all 
products in the big aluminum plants. 

The aluminum workers’ local unions, both 
white and Negro, the machinist union and 
the Muscle Shoals Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, including all craft 
unions, have adopted resolutions pledging to 
the Reynolds Metals Co. and the Reynolds 
Alloys Co. at Listerhill the fullest coopera- 
tion of all their members in a program to 
reduce scrap and waste and to improve the 
quality of all products of the plants. 

The business agents of all these unions, 
aluminum workers, machinists, electricians, 
iron workers, steamfitters, laborers, team- 
sters, carpenters, painters, operating engi- 
neers, brickmasons, and others have said, 
“Let’s face the facts.” We know that the 
best way to preserve the jobs for our mem- 
bers is to help the companies cut costs, re- 
duce scrap and waste, and improve quality. 
By doing so, the companies can get bigger 
orders, bigger contracts, and make profits. 
We know also that increased wages, better 
working conditions, and better welfare bene- 
fits come from profits—and we cannot ex- 
pect the better things for our workers unless 
the companies make profits. 


THE LARGEST SINGLE INDUSTRY IN NORTH 
ALABAMA 


The Reynolds companies have the largest 
single operation in north Alabama, employ- 
ing more than 3,000 workers at Listerhill— 
and the locai unions here in the tricities are 
among the strengest and largest in the State 
of Alabama, The cooperative program be- 
tween this strong team of labor and the 
management of Reynolds is setting an en- 
viable example of truly great labor-manage- 
ment relations, 

The unions have pledged for all their mem- 
bers “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 
“No loafing on the job and careful work at 
all times.” They said: “The elimination of 
lost time, scrap, and waste can hurt no one, 
and yet it can mean contracts and orders 
gained and full employment instead of con- 
tracts lost and laid-off members.” And these 
are the reasons why they have endorsed the 
program. 

The leaders of organized labor in the Tri- 
Cities area are to be congratulated on this 
farsighted and progressive step which should 
benefit the entire Tri-Cities area, its people, 
and prosperity generally. The officials of the 
companies are very proud of their working 
force and expressed great appreciation to the 
labor leaders and union officials for these 
resolutions pledging for their members that 
good, efficient work would be performed by 
all of them at all times. 

Text of resolutions unanimously adopted 
by all unions in the Tri-Cities area at regular 
meetings follows: 

“Whereas the Reynolds Metals Co. and the 
Reynolds Alloys Co. at their Listerhill plants 
have pointed out to this local council the 
importance of improving quality and elimi- 
nating scrap and waste in the operation of 
their plants and how jobs for their workers 
may be affected by a better cooperation 
between the company and the workers toward 
this goal; and 

“Whereas the said companies have in- 
formed our local unions that they are start- 
ing a campaign on Tuesday, May 10, of im- 
proving quality and reducing waste and 
scrap, and have requested us to join hands 
with them in their undertaking to produce 
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less scrap and more metal that will pass all 
inspection; and 
“Whereas these local unions are the larg. 
est local unions in this part of the State 
and are farsighted and progressive and have 
many of their members employed in these 
Reynolds plants, the continued employment 
as well as the continued improvement j;, 
wages, hours, and working conditions, depend 
to a large degree on efficient operation; and 
“Whereas we recognize fully that scrap and 
waste cut down profits of the companies 
and we recognize also that wage increases, 
better insurance protection, more holiday 
pay, better vacation pay, higher pensions 
and other benefits which our members want 
must come out of profits that are made; anq 
“Whereas, our local unions recognize that 
good quality and waste cutting and scrap 
elimination are essential in order to help 
the company get contracts and orders to 
maintain full employment, and that quality 
products could make the difference between 
getting big contracts or losing those con- 
tracts, and the loss of contracts can cost the 
jobs, and has in the past cost the jobs of 
hundreds of our members for periods of time. 
We further realize and agree that the elimi- 
nation of lost time, waste and scrap can hurt 
no one, and that it can mean contracts 
gained and full employment instead of con- 
tracts lost and laid off members. All of us 
cooperating—all of us working together— 
can bring about conditions benefiting alli— 
the company and their workers: Be it there- 
fore 
“Resolved, That this (name of union here) 
in regular meeting assembled, does hereby 
pledge to the Reynolds companies our fullest 
cooperation in the campaign for improving 
quality and reducing scrap and eliminating 
waste in the operation of their plants at 
Listerhill. This campaign to be initiated and 
put into effect on May 10, 1955. We further 
pledge for our membership that in addition 
to putting forth our very best efforts in the 
elimination of scrap, improving quality and 
reducing waste, that we will continue to in- 
sist that every member of our local unions 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day's pay. 
“This council is entering into this cam- 
paign in good faith and with the sincere 
desire and hope that aluminum may be pro- 
duced and fabricated in the most efficient 
manner possible and that the company will 
be placed in a more favorable bidding posi- 
tion on orders for their products which will 
result in more employment at this plant site. 
“The unions further pledge that they will 
urge every one of their members to cooperate 
fully in this program and authorizes and 
requests that copies of this resolution be 
placed on all bulletin boards within the plant 
and that copies of the same be made available 
to the press in this area whereby all of the 
pepole of the Tri-Cities area will know and 
realize this forward step on the part of the 
membership of our organizations in helping 
to make the area bigger and better. 
“Carpenters Union, Julian Bailey, Bus!- 
ness Agent; Operating Engineers, C. K. 
Thorne, Business Agent; Brickmasons, 
M. T. Williams, Business Agent; Team- 
sters, Roy Raley, Business Agent; Iron 
Workers, John A. Pace, Business Agent; 
Electrical Workers, Arnold Madison, 
Business Agent; Electrical Workers Op- 
erators, D. C. Mussleman, Business 
Agent; Laborers, Sy Bowling, Business 
Agent; Steamfitters, Jack Poag, Busi- 
ness Agent; Painters, Julian Bailey, 
Business Agent; Boilermakers, J. 3. 
Hardin, Business Agent; Machinists 
Union, W. H. Johnson, Business Agent; 
Aluminum Workers Union, Claud B. 
Mitchell; and Aluminum Workers 
(Colored), Marshall Gunn.” 








West Virginia’s Need for the Library 
Services Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a state- 
ment prepared by the West Virginia 
Library Association regarding the seri- 
ous need for the library services bill 
presently being considered by a Subcom- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The article follows: 

West VIRGINIA’S NEED FOR THE LIBRARY 

SERVICES BILL 


West Virginia is in desperate need for more 
public library service. In 1954 less than half 
of its residents had access to public library 
service. There are over 1 million persons who 
cannot walk into a library for books, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets or other library services. 

Thirteen West Virginia counties have no 
public library service at all. Twenty-nine 
more counties provide service for less than 
50 percent of their residents. 

The present public libraries in West Vir- 
ginia are giving service of a quality which, 
judged by prevailing standards, ranges from 
mediocre to very poor. The average per 
capita income for public libraries is 26 cents, 
but actual operating expenses after capital 
outlays is 19 cents. The per capita book 
supply is 0.8 book and the circulation of 
these few books averages 0.8 book per person. 
These figures as the attached chart shows, are 
pitifully low. Fourteen of the present public 
libraries are sponsored by volunteer clubs 
which can provide but a token type of serv- 
ice. These libraries represent 7 percent of 
the total people served. 

At present the West Virginia Library Com- 
mission is attacking the problem of library 
service in a variety of ways. The main 
method is by the organization of multi- 
county demonstration libraries with the aid 
of personnel and books from the commis- 
sion, At present one such region is nearing 
self support. The commission also serves 
present inadequate libraries by collections of 
books, professional counseling, and other 
miscellaneous services. Individuals are made 
direct loans, 

The basic problems in extending library 
service in West Virginia are twofold. First, 
the residents in the many secluded mountain 
valleys and hills must be acquainted with 
the benefits which library service brings. 
Their isolation makes it necessary to bring 
the concept of service to them by a demon- 
stration method. The second problem is the 
provision of financial support for the service. 
The support problem depends in large 
measure on the solution of the first problem. 
People do not willingly support a service 
which they do not understand. 

The library services bill for West Virginia 
would supplement the present limited, but 
successful efforts to acquaint the residents 
with the advantages of books, pamphlets, 
records, and other materials in their lives and 
communities. It would make possible 2 to 
* county or multicounty demonstration 
libraries simultaneously in a speedup of the 
present program. In a period of 5 years every 


West Virginia county without library service 
could have a self-supporting library, be a 
Part of a demonstration library, or be well 


infor 


med of the value of library service. 
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West Virginia has as much or more to gain 
from the library services bill than any other 
State. The State’s progress hinges on the 
catalyst of good public libraries. 





Poultrymen Need Exemption From Wheat 
Acreage Control Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an article from the June issue 
of Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, writ- 
ten by Thomas E. Moncrief, the manag- 
ing editor. 

I particularly invite the attention of 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture which is considering H. R. 3232, in- 
troduced by me, and a number of other 
identical bills, including S. 46, which has 
already been approved by the other body. 

This article explains very forcefully 
why this legislation should be adopted: 


NORTHEASTERN FARMERS FIGHT WHEAT ACREAGE 
CONTROLS 


(By Thomas E. Moncrief) 


We believe it fundamentally wrong and 
contrary to the principles of our Constitu- 
tion, to the American concept of society, and 
to our free-enterprise system to prevent 
farmers through Federal regulation from 
free utilization of land for the production of 
grain for feeding their own flocks. 

This resolution, under which Neppco reg- 
istered its opposition to certain phases of 
the national grain production-control pro- 
gram, was publicly announced late in 1954. 
It stemmed largely from the widely publi- 
cized Blattner case in which Joseph Blattner, 
Norristown, Pa., was fined $179.20 as a pen- 
alty for harvesting 24 acres of wheat, even 
though he needed all of it to feed his 6,000 
layers. 

In his editorial, Submerging the Farmer's 
Independence, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1955 issue of Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 
azine, Frank L. Platt referred to this case 
and a similar case in New York State, that 
of Stanley and Frances Stout, of Yates 
County. 

These were not the only cases to rouse the 
indignation of eastern farmers and Neppco, 
however. In Butler County, Ohio, a broiler 
grower raising 4 lots of 3,500 broilers each 
per year, has a 27-acre farm of which 19 
acres are under cultivation. After having 
the 19 acres in pasture and corn for 4 years, 
this broiler producer decided that for the 
good of the soil he would plant wheat, which 
he did. As a result, the Government in- 
formed him that he could not even use this 
wheat to feed his broilers without paying 
a penalty of $383, even thought it was the 
first wheat he had planted in 5 years. 

In Cayuga County, N. Y., a dairy farmer 
with 100 head af cattle was allotted 11 acres 
of land for wheat, but planted 23 acres, as 
he had the year before. He needed plenty 
of straw for bedding his cattle. His fine 
amounted to $362.88. 

These are just two examples showing how 
eastern poultrymen and dairymen have suf- 
fered because of the present acreage-allot- 
ment law. . 


BLATTNER PROTESTS IN COURT 


Are poultrymen accepting this without a 
fight? No, they're not. Joseph Blattner 
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has taken his case to court. And he has 
plenty of sympathizers as well as a number 
of financial backers. Early in February his 
suit to have the Federal acreage and mar- 
keting controls declared unconstitutional 
was dismissed on the basis of an earlier issue 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, 
but Blattner has appealed to a higher court, 
is going to carry his fight to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary. 

In Carroll County Md., H. Paul More- 
lock has expressed his opposition to price 
supports and acreage controls by prohibiting 
USDA agents from surveying his farm. At 
the entrance to his farm he has placed a 
sign which states “No trespassing by any 
Federal employee.” It means just that. 

Northeastern farmers are not alone in this 
fight against wheat acreage controls. Mem- 
bers of the Oregon Egg Producers, with offices 
in Portland, Oreg., are very much in accord 
with the Neppco resolution and are urging 
their Congressmen to vote for the amend- 
ment to the present law. 


BARBECUES TO RAISE MONEY 


At a meeting of New York State Poultry 
Council members last fall, it was decided 
that the council should sponsor broiler 
barbecues for the specific purpose of raising 
funds to aid in conducting test cases on the 
constitutionality of the price support law 
and also that member organizations solicit 
individual contributions for this fund. 

The Neppco office was directed by the 
Neppco executive committee to set up a war 
chest for the purpose of helping those 
northeastern poultrymen engaged in court 
actions involving the wheat acreage control 
provisions of the 1954 price support law. 
Any money which has come in from the 
various States has been turned over to the 
local area where a committee has been es- 
tablished for waging the legal battles. Nepp- 
co itself has not kept any of the money to 
pay for its participation in this multi- 
pronged attack. 

In addition, all resources and facilities of 
Neppco were thrown into action toward 
bringing about a modification in the law 
so that grain produced for home consump- 
tion, will be exempt from acreage controls. 
T. €. Rothbauer, of the Neppco staff, under 
the guidance of Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
managing director, has concentrated his time 
and efforts in that direction. 


BILLS TO AMEND THE LAW 


As a result of Neppco’s contacting all 
northeastern Congressmen and Senators and 
enlisting their support, here’s what has been 
accomplished thus far: 

Senate bill 46, sponsored by Senators 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont; Harry F. Byrd, 
of Virginia; James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania; 
A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia; and John J. 
Williams, of Delaware, has been passed by the 
Senate. This bill is “to further amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to exempt certain wheat producers 
from liability under the Act-where all the 
wheat crop is fed or used for seed on the 
farm, and for other purposes.”’ 

In the United States House of Representa- 
tives, a number of bills have been intro- 
duced, all worded virtually the same as the 
Senate bill above. These include: 

H. R. 1834, sponsored by Representative 
DANIEL A. REED, of New York. 

H. R. 3232, sponsored by Representative 
JAMES M. QUIGLEY, of Pennsylvania. 

H. R. 3669, sponsored by Representative 
T. MILLET HAND, of New Jersey. 

H. R. 4053, sponsored by Representative 
W. 8S. Coie, of New York. 

H. R. 4570, sponsored by Representative 
JOHN E, HENDERSON, of Ohio. 

H. R. 5303, sponsored by Representative 
WayYne L. Hays, of Ohio. 

H. R. 5372, sponsored by Representative 
JAMES G. FULTON, of Pennsylvania. 
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H. R. 5397, sponsored by Representative 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, of Michigan. 

Regarding bill H. R. 4570, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson recently wrote 
Representative JOHN E. HENDERSON, “We 
favor enactment of this bill, and have also 
reported similarly on S. 46 and H. R. 1834, 
other bills designed to accomplish the same 
general objectives as H. R. 4570. 

“In the development of new or improved 
programs of price support for agriculture, 
it has been our constant endeavor to mini- 
mize Government interference with indi- 
vidual initiative of enterprise so as to permit 
farmers to operate their farms with a maxi- 
mum of freedom compatible with the effec- 
tive operation of these programs. 

“The bill, H. R. 4570, introduced by you, 
would be another step towards the achieve- 
ment of this objective. We have long felt 
that the wheat marketing quota provisions 
contained in present legislation are need- 
lessly restrictive. When marketing quotas 
have been voted for wheat, producers who 
harvest wheat in excess of their allotment 
are subject to penalty, whether they market 
their wheat or whether they feed it on their 
farms. Farmers who produce wheat only for 
feed and who do not want price support on 
their wheat or any other crop, are thus 
forced to curtail their operations and are in 
violation of the law and subject to penalty 
if they fail to do so. Since such wheat does 
not enter any marketing channels, its pro- 
duction does not affect the operation of 
wheat price support programs and therefore, 
should not be subject to marketing quotas. 

“The principle of enforcing compliance of 
minority groups of producers with a program 
determined by a majority of producers un- 
derlies marketing quotas. It appears that the 
existing legislation needlessly regiments the 
operation of all wheat farms, regardless of 
whether wheat is produced for the market or 
for the farmer’s own use. With the present 
legislation providing for no marketing quotas 
on production of corn and price supports for 
feed grains other than corn being available 
to producers with no restrictions on produc- 
tion, the restrictions upon feeding of wheat 
produced on an individual's own farm appear 
to be untenable. 

“Although the bill, if enacted, would be- 
come effective with the 1955 crop of wheat, it 
must be emphasized that it would in no way 
relieve or otherwise affect the liability for 
marketing penalties incurred by those farm- 
ers who fed, or used for seed on their farms, 
their entire 1954 crops of wheat. 

“Enactment of H. R. 4570 would remove 
the dissatisfaction of many small wheat pro- 
ducers with the adjustment program as it 
must be operated under present legislation 
and provide more adequate feed in the areas 
which, in the past, have not produced suffi- 
cient feed to meet local requirements.” 


ACTION IS NEEDED 


All of these bills are now in the hands of 
the Agriculture Committee of the House, and 
it is questionable how soon any action will 
be taken on them. Some Congressmen rep- 
resenting the large Midwestern wheat grow- 
ers would just as soon see these bills “pigeon- 
holed” in the Agriculture Committee in- 
definitely. 

Therefore, Neppco members and all other 
interested poultry producers and poultry or- 
ganizations are urged to write to their Con- 
gressmen, particularly if they are sponsors of 
any of the above-named bills, registering op- 
position to the present law and urging fa- 
vorable consideration of the bills now pend- 
ing. Many Congressmen look more favor- 
ably upon a postcard from a farmer than a 
long letter on an imposing letterhead. Here 
is a chance for our eastern poultrymen to let 
their Congressmen know how they feel about 
this wheat acreage allotment issue. 
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No Time for Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Army Times of May 28, 1955: 

No TIME ror RETREAT 


Two developments of the past week dra- 
matically exposed to the American people the 
razor-edge of uncertainty upon which their 
leaders were building this Nation’s defenses. 
The first was brought about by the House of 
Representatives’ rejection of the National 
Reserve Plan. The other was signaled by a 
sudden squall of admission and denial—with 
the Air Force itself—that this Nation’s air- 
power was now second in strength to Russia’s. 

The Reserve plan, as its proponents were 
quick to say, was the keystone of the Defense 
Department’s plan for reducing the size of 
our standing forces and the costs of main- 
taining them. With it in operation, they 
said, 143,000 troops could be cut away from 
the Army by June 30, 1956. This saving in 
money would permit a further buildup of 
what was described as already the world’s 
best air force. 

Over the strong protests of the Army’s 
Chief of Staff, this plan was pushed to near 
fruition in the House. Time and again, con- 
gressional committees gave sympathetic 
hearing to General Ridgway’s plea that the 
Army be not thus crippled in its training for 
atomic war. In the end, during hearings on 
defense appropriations, the lawmakers— 
probably swayed by the President’s prestige 
as a soldier—approved the reductions asked 
by Defense. 

But the bill setting up a National Re- 
serve, which meanwhile had been march- 
ing to a vote in the House, suddenly stum- 
bled. The rock in its way proved to be an 
amendment barring racial segregation in 
transferring to certain State units men hav- 
ing a reserve term to fulfill after serving on 
active duty. Adopted, the amendment’s re- 
strictions at one blow made the plan, in its 
present form, inoperable. Consideration of 
the whole bill was then put aside. Chances 
were that it would not again come up for 
discussion this session, though Representa- 
tive MarTin (Republican, Massachusetts), 
seemed to think it will. 

With the Senate now working on the allot- 
ment of funds to operate the Defense De- 
partment for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, the failure of the Reserve plan was enough 
to make the solons pause in their work. 
A Senate panel will again ask Defense heads 
whether the new situation does not call for 
reconsideration of the plan to reduce forces, 

Almost equally perturbing to legislators 
was a magazine report last week that Russia 
not only is turning out jet fighters at more 
rapid a pace than we are, but they are 
superior to the best jets we are giving the 
Air Force in any numbers. The Reds’ ver- 
sions of our B-52 and B-47 were also said 
to be better than the originals. This ac- 
count, based on the statements of observ- 
ers abroad, was given added credence by an 
Air Force general who said in an Armed 
Forces Day speech that the Red Air Force 
was today stronger than our own. Gen. Na- 
than Twining, the Air Force chief himself, 
at once said that this general was “mis- 
taken” and the general then dutifully re- 
ported that he had been “misquoted.” But 
the damage had been done. 





June 6 


Three top Democratic Senators (Russezy, 
JACKSON, and SyYMINGTON) immediately won. 
dered aloud whether the President's Military 
manpower cuts should be reversed. They 
sentiments were echoed by a good part of 
the lay population who thoughtfully haq 
witnessed the fall of the two principal props 
of the administration’s entire defense pro- 
gram. 

As we have said, even before that program 
was approved by the House there was a very 
evident feeling in that chamber that the 
standing forces were being cut too heavily 
Since the plan has been pushed through tix 
House, however, probably nothing can be 
done there immediately to rectify what 
seems now to have been a mistake. 

But in the Senate, where the money bil] 
is still being considered, there is a very good 
chance to revise the plan and send it back 
to the House for another vote. To that end 
therefore, it seems to us important that the 
Senate Appropriations defense subcommit- 
tee give this matter its entire and serious 
attention. Its action here could well mean 
the difference between an adequate posture 
of defense and total unpreparedness. 

The least it could do under the circum. 
stances, it appears to us, would be to allow 
the Army to retain 73,000 of the troops slateq 
to leave under the original plan. This would 
give the Army a force of 1,100,000 men on 
June 30, 1956. 





Firm But Not Obstinate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Kendallville, Ind., News- 
Sun. It seems to me that this contains 
a very sound warning for all of us. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Firm sut Not OBSTINATE 


Secretary of State Dulles must be weary 
of getting advice on how to deal with the 
Russians at a four-power conference. But 
it’s just possible that when German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer comes over in mid-June he 
may have some wise counsel to offer. 

Reports from Bonn suggest that Adenauer 
will advise the United States not to be too 
ready to make a broad European settlement 
with the Kremlin. In his view the West 
is getting stronger and the East weaker. 
He feels that if the West will be patient 
another year or two it can get far better 
terms from the Reds than in 1955. ‘ 

There appears to be a good deal of evi- 
dence to support this approach. Russia's 
failure to develop adequate farm produc- 
tion is well known. Its decision earlier this 
year to renew emphasis on heavy industry 
at the expense of consumer goods cannot 
have eased the Kremlin’s domestic political 
problems. 

As has been fairly said many times, we 
cannot refuse to sit down with the Soviet 
Union when there seems any hope at all it 
might open the way to an eventual lasting 
settlement. 

But we need not fall all over ourselves 
simply because the Reds feel like talking. 
We know enough about them by now to 
realize they would not suggest such a course 
if they did not think there was advantage 
in it for them. 
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Elements in Britain, France, and else- 
where, paively preoccupied with the top 
jevel conference as & device for securing 
peace, will be pressing their governments 
to insist that we take just about anything 
the Kremlin offers. They are always pre- 
ared to accept Russia’s overtures on faith 
aa to regard the United States with sus- 
picion. These urgings must be resisted. 

so much of the time the Russians are in 
a menacing mood that there is a tendency 
to welcome their softer gestures with un- 
critical enthusiasm, A feeling of relief 
sweeps over even cagey diplomats. They’re 
so eager to capitalize on the altered Rus- 
sian mood that they do drive the hardest 
pargain they could. 

The Berlin blockade negotiations were a 
good example. We got the blockade lifted 
all right, but there was later evidence we 
could well have won some additional con- 
cessions had we been tougher at the time. 

No one dares pretend that it is easy for 
the West—and America particularly—to 
strike just the right posture in any deal- 
ings with Moscow. But somehow we must 
find the way to be firm without being 
blind and obstinate. 





Don’t Run for the Goal Line Until You 
Have the Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include a letter which has a direct 
and meaningful bearing on the current 
Echo Park Dam controversy. 

I fear that the Members are becoming 

somewhat tired of this dam controversy, 
yet it occurs to me that really pertinent 
comment is always in order. A good bit 
of information has been spread in the 
REcorD about this proposed Reclamation 
facility as a part of the overall develop- 
ment plan for the upper Colorado River 
area, but unfortunately, a good bit of 
misinformation has also been spread in 
the REecorp. 
_ I call attention to this letter because 
itis a letter from a well known conserva- 
tion figure in Colorado to the president 
of the National Wildlife Federation here 
in Washington. In this letter, the 
author, Mr. John A. Cross, of Loveland, 
Colo., points out the view of the Love- 
land Wildlife Association and their re- 
action to the position of the National 
Federation. I do not necessarily suggest 
that this one voice is paramount, but 
surely this on-the-ground view should be 
heard by those who are still seeking de- 
cisive information on this purposely con- 
fused issue. 

The letter follows: 

LOVELAND WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION, 

Loveland, Colo., May 24, 1955. 
CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director, 
National Wildlife Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 
oe Sir: Your circular letter sent out 
“ay 1 to member clubs of the Federation 
nh referred to me by Loveland Wild- 


Mr 


ha bee 
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life Association, a member of the Colorado 
federation, with the request that I give you 
some firsthand information about Echo Park 
and the views of the Loveland Association 
thereon. I have seen Echo Park on a trip 
specifically made for the inspection of that 
area as a site for the proposed dam as it 
might affect the water interests of the State 
of Colorado and the interests of sportsmen. 

At the time of making the trip I was a 
member of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board. 

The Green River and the Yampa River, 
which join at Pat’s Hole not far from Echo 
Park, are muddy alkaline streams flowing 
at the bottom of steep canyons, and al- 
though those canyons are spectacular they 
are very arid and sustain very little wildlife, 
consisting chiefly of gophers, rabbits, and 
rattlesnakes, and a very sparse population 
of these. A small area of wild goose nesting 
habitat, where not more than a dozen pair 
of Canadian geese have nested in the past, 
will be inundated at Lily Park. 

The Colorado Game and Fish Department 
has made studies from which it reported 
that there would be no interference of any 
deer migration by the creation of the 
reservoir, 

It is the opinion of the residents of the 
area, technicians of the Colorado Game and 
Fish Department, and other people who have 
seen the area firsthand and have experi- 
ence in the ultimate effects upon an area 
of the storing of a body of water of this kind 
that the habitat will be vastly improved for 
wildlife generally, particularly for waterfowl, 
including both ducks and geese and fish. 

The only fish which the area supports at 
present, other than catfish, are rough fish 
and a rather small population of even these, 
but the reservoir, when created, will be a 
deepwater reservoir suitable for almost all 
species of game fish. 

Access to Echo Park, Pat’s Hole, and other 
points of interest in the canyons will be tre- 
mendously improved in 2 ways, 1 by the 
construction of a good access road to the 
dam itself, and second, by water transpor- 
tation. 

A handful of people make the not too 
hazardous trip from somewhere near Craig, 
Colo., down into Utah following the Yampa 
River, or the more hazardous trip from Wyo- 
ming through Colorado into Pat’s Hole, the 
confluence of the Green River and the Yampa 
River, and on through Colorado into Utah. 

A few more make the trip into Pat’s Hole 
over dusty, rough, and winding roads over 
the long distance from the nearest point on a 
good highway. 

It is true that the view in Pat’s Hole will 
be changed and Steamboat Rock will be 
about half inundated, but whether the view 
will be improved or damaged by the addi- 
tional water is a question of viewpoint. 

The construction of Echo Park Dam will 
add tremendously to the recreational value 
of the area and will distinctly be in the 
interests of conservation, both of wildlife 
and of our precious water. 

Why the National Wildlife Federation, un- 
der the guise of conservation, should oppose 
this dam is something of an anomaly, and 
the manner in which this has been done, 
even going to the extent of overriding the 
agreed position of the Colorado Wildlife Fed- 
eration not to take a position opposing this 
dam. When the representative of that fed- 
eration went to your national meeting he 
was not authorized to oppose Echo Park Dam 
on behalf of the Colorado Wildlife Federa- 
tion, and neither, I know, are you entitled to 
represent that you are speaking for the 
membership of the entire National Wildlife 
Federation when you oppose this measure. 

We of the Loveland Wildlife Association 
are very much antagonized by your boasting 
about your opposition to Echo Park Dam 
which seems to us not only to be against the 
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real interests of conservation, but just about 
as stupid as boasting of having killed the 
last of the passenger pigeons. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. Cross. 





The American Promise of Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, Deputy Di- 
rector, FOA, for the recognition program, 
USO-YMCA-YWCA, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on May 20, 1955: 


THE AMERICAN PROMISE OF LIBERTY 


It is a privilege for me to be present at this 
special recognition program honoring the 
many volunteer workers who have made suc- 
cessful the USO-YMCA and YWCA programs 
for the men of our armed services. It is, of 
course, always a pleasure for me to return to 
my own State of Iowa. The people of Iowa 
have made an unusual contribution to many 
voluntary efforts. And your work here in 
behalf of our men of the services is no 
exception. 

In behalf of all of the people of Iowa we 
are here to thank you for special courtesies 
you have shown to our boys—thousands of 
them—as they have come from all parts of 
the State to be inducted. We are all grateful 
that it is not war service to which they are 
going. Nevertheless this is a big step for 
these boys. Many of them have not been 
away from home before, and to them Des 
Moines seems a long way away from Water- 
loo, or Sioux City, or Red Oak. The time 
that you spend talking with them, inviting 
them to dance, play cards, or go for a swim, 
drink a cup of coffee, and have some of those 
good home-made cookies may very well be 
the moment that Bill Brown decides the 
world is a friendly place after all. 

Not only do we mothers of Iowa thank you 
but I know that mothers and fathers, sweet- 
hearts and wives throughout this Nation 
send you their warm greetings for caring for 
their boys as they are passing through our 
State or are stationed here. 

Many people made possible the marvelous 
work of the USO during the war and we were 
so proud of all of them. It is not quite as 
glamorous to do the same work in peacetime. 
It is, therefore, our great privilege to pay 
tribute to the real loyalty and unselfish 
service of hostesses and the many volunteer 
workers from some 40 voluntary organiza- 
tions whwo have made such a success of this 
program in Iowa. 

I like to think of the purpose of the USO: 
“To serve the religious, spiritual, social, wel- 
fare, and educational needs of men and 
women of the Armed Forces.” A cause could 
not be more worthy—to care for the young 
men of our land, our future leaders; to see 
that they are fed—physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

My office in Washington is located across 
Lafayette Park from the White House. A 
few blocks in one direction is the YWCA; 
a@ few in the other, the YMCA—both with 
splendid programs. And then immediately 
across the park from me is the USO. You 
would all enjoy visiting this famous old 
building, originally an opera house, later 
the old Belasco Theater. Now it has been 
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redecorated and is truly an attractive place. 
Any person would be inspired, as I know 
they are here, to sit down and play the piano, 
see TV, have a game of cards, and spend an 
enjoyable evening. As I was chatting with 
Mr. Young, the director, there the other day, 
he was telling me of his USO work with the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean theater, and 
of its interrelation with my work as Deputy 
Director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration in Charge of Refugees, Migration, 
and Voluntary Assistance. Through the 
USO, the 6th Fleet provided gay and colorful 
Christmas dinners, American style, and par- 
ties for orphans and refugees. Also, several 
years ago when shoes were so scarce in Greece 
and many people were walking through the 
streets barefooted, the USO urged the ships 
of the fleet to gather up the old shoes aboard. 
Barrels of them were gathered and most 
gratefully received at refugee centers. 

One of the most difficult of our postwar 
problems has been that of the refugee or 
displacd person. Since the end of the war, 
there have been some 35 millions of these 
people. Victims of war and the aftermath 
of war—they have been forced to flee because 
of persecution or fear of persecution for 
political, racial, or religious reasons. 

The people of the United States have been 
generous in their aid to refugees throughout 
the world. In fact, American history from 
first to last is a story of refugees. Beginning 
with the Pilgrim Fathers and coming down 
to the present escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, men and women who have fied 
tyranny and oppression have looked for free- 
com in our land. William Penn was such a 
man. The first Jewish congregation to 
gather here 300 years ago was typical of 
thousands to come in later years. Germans, 
Poles, Italians, French Huguenots, and a 
score of others gave us countless citizens who 
found a refuge here. There is nothing new 


in America in the voluntary agencies who aid 
the opposed and help them find homes in 


the New World. It seems that always we have 
had the spirit of the Statue of Liberty and 
we have been saying, “Give us your tired, 
your poor, your hungry masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 

It has been this same spirit of liberty 
which has driven our scientists and inventors 
to develop unique machines driven by steam 
and electric power which have lifted the 
burdens from the backs of labor and have so 
increased their productive ability that we 
today enjoy the highest standards of living. 
Much has been said about these accomplish- 
ments, but much more could and should be 
said about the spirit of liberty and human 
understanding which have motivated these 
vast structures of liberty. When you see an 
engine, a dynamo, a turbine, you see not 
only the strength of its horsepower but you 
see also the vision, the imagination, the su- 
preme genius which saw in their fulfillment 
the emancipation of those who through the 
ages have known nothing but to toil. 

It then cannot seem strange that our peo- 
ple through their agencies of government 
and through voluntary organizations are 
seeking out ways to lift the level of life and 
work for millions of needy persons through- 
out the world who also would like to enjoy 
for themselves the fruits of liberty and inde- 
pendence. America is not properly under- 
stood simply as a geographical area where 
freedom reigns. America is a spirit which 
can be enjoyed and developed everywhere. 
It is a way of life where the democratic proc- 
ess makes for peace and brotherhood. It is 
@ largeness of mind and a bigness of heart 
which all the world needs. It is our answer 
to war and tyranny. It is our hope of peace 
and prosperity, not alone for ourselves but 
for men and women everywhere. 

The American Government and the people 
of the United States through many volun- 
tary organizations have played a major role 
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not only in the permanent resettlement of 
refugees in this and other countries of the 
world but have also contributed largely to 
the care and rehabilitation of millions and 
have aided in their transportation to the 
country of their resettlement. Out of the 
many United States voluntary agencies which 
serve overseas, 55 are today working with 
FOA in supplying aid. Since the invasion of 
Poland in 1939, nearly $2 billion have been 
contributed by voluntary agencies to aid 
distressed humanity throughout the world. 
This is over and above the assistance of our 
Government, the governments of the world, 
and the aid of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

This people-to-people’s program has seen 
the great contributions not only in money 
but in time, effort, and great love and care 
of religious groups such as Church World 
Service, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; 
agencies established to care for specific na- 
tionality groups such as the American Ko- 
rean Foundation, Boys’ Town of Italy, Amer- 
ican Middle East Relief, and American Mis- 
sion to Greeks, Inc.; groups to care for spe- 
cial problems such as American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, and Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children. These are just a few of 
the groups tied together under the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. The 
committee guides the public and the agen- 
cies seeking the support of the public in the 
appropriate and productive use of volun- 
tary contributions for foreign aid. 

All of you, I am sure, have personally par- 
ticipated with some of the voluntary agen- 
cies in your community in helping the dis- 
placed persons of the world. Perhaps you 
have taken clothing to your church to be 
sent to war victims in Korea, or have sent 
a CARE box of food to children in Germany, 
or tools to the people in the Middle East. 

There are other things you can do as in- 
dividuals or organizations if you would like. 
Four dollars will send a child to school in 
Korea for a whole year. Fifteen dollars a 
month or $180 a year will make it possible 
for your organization to become the “foster 
parents” of a child with whom you can corre- 
spond. The $180 provides food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care for a year. And 
then there is a wonderful project which 
should interest you people of Iowa. Two 
hundred dollars will buy a quality-bred dairy 
heifer which will go to a farm family in 
Germany which has been investigated. They 
will agree to give the first calf to another 
needy family. Some people now have third- 
generation cows from this project. I like 
this project because it helps people to help 
themselves and to help others. 

Voluntary agencies have also played a sig- 
nificant part in the transportation program 
for the resettlement of migrants. The whole 
transportation program is a most important 
one in the solution of overpopulation in 
many areas of the world. Two weeks ago 
today I returned from a meeting of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration—meeting in Geneva. You will be 
interested to know that this international 
organization with which the United States 
has cooperated actually moved 121,222 per- 
sons in 1954 from Austria, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Netherlands, Trieste, and the Near and 
Far East. Of this 121,222, about 38,000 went 
to Australia; 29,000 to Argentina; 21,000 to 
Canada; 16,000 to Brazil; 7,000 to the United 
States; and 9,000 to other countries. 

Of special interest to Americans are the 
59,702 men, women, and children who have 
escaped from the Iron Curtain and have reg- 
istered for assistance at one of our refugee 
centers in Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, or 
Turkey since March 1952. They have been 
given food, shelter, medical assistance, voca- 
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tional training, language instruction, and ai 
in resettlement. We know that a Significa ; 
part in the cold war is being played by i 
escapees. Voluntary agencies have been <n 
ticularly effective in resettlement activities 
which, in nearly every case, require eee 
person in the West to take an interest ina 
homeless unknown escapee, to agree to act 
as sponsor and to provide assurances for a 
job and a home. Escapees naturally grayj. 
tate to groups where they will feel most at 
home in terms of cultural backgrounds, lan. 
guage, national origins, and religion, Be. 
cause the voluntary agencies are organized 
along nationality and religious lines, they 
can obtain a greater number of assurances 
on the part of sponsors than would be Possi- 
ble through government channels. 

More than 9,000 men, women, and children 
who have escaped the Iron Curtain have 
come to the United States. Probably the 
most dramatic arrival was the freedom flight, 
March 1954. Sixty-eight men, women, and 
children who had fled Soviet tyranny arrived 
in Washington by plane. What a glorious 
sight as we watched these 16 families walk 
down the ramp from the plane. The little 
children, of course, drew the most attention, 
There were twin girls, 3 years old, from 
Hungary; a 2-year-old boy from Poland: 2 
children from Czechoslovakia—ages 3 and 4: 
and 1 family with 8 children—the youngest 
of whom was only 11 days old when the fam- 
ily escaped to freedom. Many of these peo- 
ple crossed borderlines of barbed wire, elec- 
trified as you know, with high towers where 
guards sit, with dogs that chase upon com- 
mand, with traps with leaves over them, with 
mines that go off on contact. They had 
risked their lives to come to the free world, 

A few weeks ago a letter came from one of 
the escapees who was on this freedom flight. 
Ivan Kirejew crossed the Iron Curtain—com- 
ing all the way from Moscow. He wrote: 

“I have indeed been most fortunate in this 
great country in which I hope fervently that 
I will become a citizen. I applied for and 
received my first papers declaring my inten- 
tion as soon as possible. 

“My progress in the short time I am in this 
country is marvelous—a steady job, a nice 
apartment with modern conveniences near 
schools, church, stores, and transportation. 
My children are attending the school of our 
choice and my family enjoy the great freedom 
of religion. The firm that I am employed 
with is fine. My duties of porter are pleas- 
ant, the hours good, and the pay excellent. 
I have made many friends among my fellow 
workers, who have been most kind and help- 
ful in accepting and making me one of them. 

“I am attending evening school 3 nights 
weekly. My teacher has been very patient 
teaching me English and my English is im- 
proving. 

“I thank God from the bottom of my heart 
for his goodness that my family and I were 
privileged to come to the United States and 
start a new life with no fear and the won- 
derful gift of freedom restored to us. We are 
dreaming and waiting for the day when all 
of my family will be citizens of the United 
States of America.” 

In closing, my heart wells up in gratitude 
for the priceless heritage we enjoy in 
America. This is the heritage of good will 
for people of all races, all creeds, and all 
faiths. Here we live together in peace and 
brotherhood because America has been 4 
refuge for the oppressed of every land. My 
work enables me to see that never in the his- 
tory of our country have American citizens 
given more time and money to aid the poor 
and the distressed of other lands than in the 
last few years. We can all gratefully s@y, 
“Thank God for the gracious spirit of 
America.” 
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To Develop Hells Canyon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which appeared in the Letters to the Edi- 
tor column of the Sunday New York 
Times for June 5, 1955. The letter is 
from J. T. Marr, of Portland, Oreg., who is 
president of the National Hells Canyon 
Association, and points out that con- 
trary to articles which have heretofore 
appeared in the Times, there is a great 
amount of support among farm, labor, 
public power, cooperative and citizens 
sroups throughout the Pacific Northwest 
favoring the high Federal Hells Canyon 
project. 

The letter follows: 

To DEVELOP HELLS CANYON—GENERAL SUP- 
port Is REPORTED FOR PROPOSED FEDERAL 
PROJECT 

To the Epiror oF THE NEw YoRK TIMES: 

I wish to comment upon the article on 
the power controversy in the Pacific North- 
west, written by Lawrence E. Davies and 
appearing in your issue of May 22. 

The general impression, that of general 
local hostility toward the high Hells Canyon 
Dam, is completely erroneous, and I wish to 
correct it. Farm, labor, public power, coop- 
erative, and citizens groups throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, with membership totaling 
more than 2 million citizens, endorse full 
and comprehensive development of the Hells 
Canyon reach of Snake River by means of 
the high Federal Hells Canyon project. 

These groups include all of organized labor 
in the region; the Oregon and Washington 
State Granges; the Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana farmers unions; the rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives; the public utilities dis- 
tricts of the State of Washington; a number 
of large farm and supply cooperatives in the 
region; and the thousands of citizens of 
every walk of life who have joined the Na- 
tional and the Idaho-Oregon-Washington 
Hells Canyon Association. 


SMALL OPPOSITION 


Spokesmen for these groups presented 
their testimony, orally or by written state- 
ments, in Boise and Lewiston, Idaho; Pasco, 
Wash; and Portland, Oreg., before the Senate 
subcommittee. Yet they were virtually 
ignored by your correspondent. Mr. Davies 
could have ascertained from the record that 
organized opposition to Hells Canyon Dam 
is numerically a very small fraction of the 
population of the region. 

It is my belief, shared by many others, 
that if given opportunity to register their 
opinions, most of the citizens of the Pacific 
Northwest would vote for Federal Hells Can- 
yon Dam, and against the three-dam pro- 
posal by the Idaho Power Co. 

To treat the Hells Canyon and the general 
power and river development controversies 
on the Columbia as though their solution 
could be found in a certain amount of kilo- 
watts of new power generated anyhow and 
‘vailable at such and such a time is to miss 
the point completely. 

_ Your article describes Hells Canyon as 
b th “perennial” and “emotional.” Cer- 
tainly, for a number of years we have strug- 
sled against great odds to save this great 
dam site for maximum development. And 
Certainly the underlying issue at Hells Can- 
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yon is far greater than the project itself, 
for it represents the test of scientific use of 
falling water for the widest possible range of 
benefits versus incomplete development with 
restricted and narrow benefits. 

The battle of the Snake has become the 
national symbol of the wider conflict on this 
very point that rages on river basins through- 
out the Nation. 


FEDERAL EXAMINER QUOTED 


The contentions we have made that high 
Hells Canyon Dam is in every important as- 
pect superior to the private three-dam plan 
have been vindicated by the conclusions of 
the Federal Power Commission Examiner on 
May 6. He stated that “* * * the facts seem 
to point to the inescapable conclusion that 
with the marked and substantial advantage 
of the Government credit, the high dam 
would be dollar for dollar the better invest- 
ment and the more nearly ideal development 
of the Middle Snake.” In finding after find- 
ing the examiner agreed with those who 
have supported this great project for so 
long. 

Energy supply, together with getting the 
most out of the potential multiple-purpose 
resources of always renewable falling waters, 
will become of greater importance as time 
goes on. Our population is pressing upon 
both energy sources and upon food sup- 
ply. We cannot afford to waste a single kilo- 
watt of power by unplanned, haphazard 
semidevelopment. 

Nor can we overlook a single acre of new 
land which will produce food for the fu- 
ture. 

J. T. Marr. 





Dissent and Separate Statement of Com- 
missioner Chet Holifield on the Hoover 
Commission Report on Overseas Eco- 
nomic Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
preface to its report on Overseas Eco- 
nomic Operations, the Commission states 
its concern with finding a “new method 
of organization” for foreign aid and a 
program that will increase the economic 
and military strength of the free world. 
I do not believe that either objective is 
furthered by this report. 

In the first place, the report does not 
represent a serious study of organization 
and management of our foreign aid pro- 
grams. The multiple agencies and func- 
tions concerned with foreign aid are cat- 
aloged in the report, but no attempt is 
made to evaluate their performance or 
to suggest improved organization. 

Secondly, the report intrudes in the 
area of foreign policy by making restric- 
tive recommendations which could ham- 
per the Executive, antagonize our allies 
and thwart our objectives. 

The lack of organizational study is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the report 
simply lists the several councils, boards, 
committees, and special assistants who 
advise the President in this field. A use- 
ful service could have been performed 
by a study of the Executive Office of the 
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President and other agencies in relation 
to foreign aid, with recommendations to 
simplify the organizational maze. This 
the Commission did not do. 

It is difficult to determine from the 
text of the report and recommendations 
where the Commission stands in relation 
to the recent Executive order of the 
President, which stresses the need for 
unified administration of foreign aid. 

When the President issued Executive 
Order 10610, effective June 30, 1955, abol- 
ishing the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration and transferring its economic 
operations to the Department of State, 
he emphasized to the Secretary of State 
the importance of maintaining “a sin- 
gle organization under a single manage- 
ment.” The President made it clear that 
he wanted to “avoid dispersal of operat- 
ing responsibilities either within the De- 
partment or to agencies outside the 
Department.” 

In his message to the Congress on the 
mutual security program, the President 
again put it as “essential that respon- 
sibility for the non-military operations 
continue unified; to fragment this re- 
sponsibility among _ several agencies 
would seriously detract from their ef- 
fectiveness”—House Document No. 144, 
84th Congress, lst session, page 5. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, established by the Presi- 
dent as a semiautonomous agency with- 
in the State Department, evidently is the 
result of an effort to preserve the organ- 
izational base of foreign aid functions 
while meeting the objections of those in 
Congress and elsewhere who believe that 
these functions should not be adminis- 
tered by a separate agency, such as the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

To prevent the Secretary of State 
from being saddled with heavy operat- 
ing responsibilities, the President pro- 
posed that a person of great stature and 
administrative talent be placed in charge 
of the new unit within the Department. 


The effectiveness of the foreign aid 
program will depend in large measure, 
of course, on the administrative ability 
of the new appointee, his wholehearted 
acceptance of our foreign-aid objectives, 
and his willingness to employ the avail- 
able instruments and resources with 
boldness and imagination to reach those 
objectives. 

The President’s instruction that the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion use the facilities of other executive 
agencies, where appropriate, in admin- 
istering foreign aid, follows the pattern 
of Foreign Operations Administration 
agreements with other departments or 
agencies defining specific relationships 
and facilities or services to be utilized. 
These agreements took as their point of 
departure the instruction in the Presi- 
dent’s letter of June 1, 1953, to the heads 
of departments and agencies, as follows: 

The Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration should take full advantage 
of the advice and assistance available in 
other agencies. He should coordinate his op- 
erations with related operations in other 
agencies. At the same time, I expect the Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to maintain full control and direction 
over all foreign economic and technical as- 
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sistance programs rather than turn this re- 
sponsibility over to other agencies. 


Recommendation No. 1 of the Com- 
mission report seems to accept the pat- 
tern outlined by the President even 
while the Commission suggests there is 
need for a “new method of organization.” 

On the other hand recommendations 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 propose that the 
Export-Import Bank and the Depart- 
ments of Treasury, Agriculture, Interior, 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, respectively, admin- 
ister designated categories of foreign aid, 
subject to the conditions of recommen- 
dation No. 1. 

If these several recommendations 
mean only that the Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
should utilize other agency facilities and 
personnel, where appropriate, in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities, then nothing 
new has been added to the President’s 
order. If the recommendaitons mean 
something more, then they point in the 
direction of fragmenting the foreign aid 
program and scattering the functions of 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to the four corners of the exec- 
utive branch. 

The text of the report indicates that 
further steps are to be taken beyond 
the organizational concept set forth by 
the President. In the main the report 
seems to contemplate that the Director 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration would be transformed from an 
administrator of foreign aid in his own 
right to a coordinatior of limited pro- 
grams carried on by other agencies. 

The personnel recommendations likewise 
are difficult to interpret. At one point the 
text of the report suggests that a consider- 
able number of Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration personnel might be transferred to 
the several agencies designted to perform 
foreign-aid operations. In recommendation 
No. 1 it is suggested that existing agency 
staffs in many cases would be sufficient for 
these operations. 

The recommendation adds that if the 
agencies “should require additional staff, 
they should be free to obtain it from any 
quarter.”” Is this an invitation to bypass 
Foreign Operations Administration per- 
sonnel, who have performed valuable serv- 
ices for their Nation? What about civil 
service and veterans’ preference rights? 

Another paragraph of recommendation No. 
1 proposes that overseas personnel of the 
civilian agencies performing foreign-aid 
functions be subject to the line authority 
and direction of the United States Chief of 
Diplomatic Mission in each country. The 
text proposes that a unified personnel system 
for civilian service overseas should be estab- 
lished. 

The problems and requirements of inte- 
grating overseas personnel into a single sys- 
tem deserve careful and extended analysis. 
Indeed the Commission, in its report on 
personnel and civil service, promised such 
a study. The present report contains but a 
brief paragraph on the subject. 

Recommendation No. 2, proposing prin- 
ciples to guide our foreign-aid programs, 
in my opinion is ill-advised and beyond the 
proper province of the Commission. We 
should not wander so far afield from our 
concern with the organization of the execu- 
tive branch as to recommend, for example, 
what kinds of enterprises the United States 
should sponsor in the Asian-African arc. 

A flat injunction against technical assist- 
ance to European countries overlooks the 
important and diverse problems which must 
be dealt with in the technical assistance 
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framework, whether they be combating com- 
munism in the trade unions, breaking down 
cartel arrangements and restrictive trade 
practices, promoting tax reform, improving 
the climate for private investment or de- 
veloping the standardization of weapons and 
spare parts. 

Again, an injunction against assistance to 
large manufacturing enterprises elsewhere, 
whether they be oil in Indonesia or steel 
plants in India, might put the United States 
at an extreme disadvantage in contending 
with Soviet influence. 


There is grudging acknowledgment in 
the report that foreign aid of some sort 
should be continued. But the recom- 
mendations seem to imply that foreign 
aid is more the product of simple and 
perhaps foolish benevolence than of 
hardheaded concern for our own nation- 
al security and survival. 

It is well to remind ourselves that free- 
dom never has been a cheap commodity. 
In appraising forms of aid to friendly 
nations, we cannot reduce the problems 
to the simple alternatives of safe bank 
loans or charity handouts. 

Nor can we overlook the President’s 
reminder that “3 out of every $4 
appropriated for the entire mutual-secu- 
rity program will be immediately spent 
within the United States for commod- 
ities, services, machinery, and other 
items.” Food cotton, coal, and other 
American goods in abundant or surplus 
supply will be bought with these dollars 
for use by friendly countries. 

The role our Nation has assumed in 
world affairs brings with it problems of 
staggering complexity and cost. It is 
not surprising that we have made mis- 
takes. But a decade of urgent effort in 
defense of freedom cannot be measured 
only by mistakes. Our progress is sub- 
stantial, our accomplishments impres- 
sive. 

We must take care lest this progress be 
halted and these accomplishments de- 
meaned and dissipated by a resurgent 
isolationism impatient with, or indiffer- 
ent to, the needs and aspirations of other 
peoples. 

Continued American leadership in the 
free world and successful resistance to 
the spread of Communist ideology de- 
mand wisdom and statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

They demand boldness and resource- 
fulness to cope with emergencies and to 
exploit opportunities which advance the 
cause of freedom. 

Above all, they depend upon mutual 
respect and understanding among na- 
tions engaged in a common quest for 
peace and security. 

I do not see how the Commission’s re- 
port will aid in achieving the vital objec- 
tives we have set in foreign aid. 





Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp various resolu- 
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tions from municipalities and organiza. 
tions in the 25th District, California, in 
opposition to the upper Colorado Rive; 
Basin projects and the Fryingpan. 
Arkansas projects. 

The resolutions follow: 

Marcu 24, 1955. 

The Whittier Chamber of Commerce today 
voiced solid support for the Colorado River 
Board of California in its fight to defeng 
the State’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water now threatened by pending bills jn 
Congress. 

The board is the official State agency 
charged with the responsibility of safeguard. 
ing California’s existing contracts for Colo. 
rado River water. 

“Taxpayers of this community and 4]) 
other communities across the Nation can 
again confidently go before Congress anq 
oppose these schemes as objectionable to our 
State and the Nation at large,” said Herman 
J. Kennedy, president of the chamber’s 
board of directors. 

The resolution follows: 


“Resolution supporting the Colorado River 
Board of California and its opposition to 
the upper Colorado River Basin projects 
as proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas projects as pro- 
posed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending 
in Congress. 


“Whereas increasing population, indus. 
trial growth, and economic well-being of the 
city of Whittier in particular and the south- 
ern coastal plain in general depends upon 
California’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water; and 

“Whereas this source of water, both in 
quantity and quality, is seriously threatened 
by upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in S$. 
300 and H. R. 412, now pending in Congress; 
and 

“Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers in this city 
and county and the Nation an unjustifiable 
burden of more than $4 billion; and 

“Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers; and 

“Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cal- 
ifornia, official State agency charged with 
the responsibility of safeguarding Califor- 
nia’s existing contracts for Colorado River 
water, has gone on record strongly opp0s- 
ing these measures: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Whittier Chamber of 
Commerce respectfully requests the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the 
Congress of the United States to actively 
oppose the enactment of these bills or any 
other similar proposals, and that certified 
copies of this resolution be airmailed to our 
congressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources.” 


—_—— 


Resolution 1845 


Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
Claremont opposing the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects as proposed in © 500 
and H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as proposed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, 
now pending in Congress 
Whereas the city of Claremont 1s vitally 

dependent on a water supply obtained from 

the Colorado River; and 
Whereas California’s rightful share of Col- 
orado River water is threatened by the upper 

Colorado River Basin projects as proposed 11 

S. 500 and H. R. 270, and the Fryingpan- 

Arkansas project as proposed in S. 300 and 

H. R. 412, now pending in Congress; and 


Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers of this city and 
the Nation an unjustifiable burden of more 


than $4 billion; and 
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Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes, if authorized, would furnish water 
to grow the kind of crops which are already 
in creat surplus in this country, and which 
are already heavily subsidized by the tax- 

vers; and 
Pnereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California’s 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
nas gone on record strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 
“pesolved, That the enactment of these 
project bills is against the interest of the 
city of Claremont in particular and the State 
of California in general and should be op- 
posed; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Claremont re- 
spectfully requests the representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the en- 
actment of the above mentioned bills or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies 
of this resolution be airmailed to our con- 
gressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources. 

The mayor shall sign this resolution, and 
the city clerk shall attest and certify to the 
passage and adoption thereof. 

Passed, approved, and adopted this 12th 
day of April 1955. 

CHESTER G. JAEGER, 
Mayor of the City of Claremont. 

Attest: 

MARGARET F. DRINKER, 
City Clerk of the City of Claremont. 

Approved as to form: 

WILLIAM G. BERGMAN, Jr., 

City Attorney of the City of Claremont. 





Aprit 21, 1955. 
Upper COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


The board of directors at its meeting today 
approved the report of the water and power 
committee on the upper Colorado River 
storage project, amended as shown as 
follows: 

That the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce request Congress not to authorize the 
upper Colorado River storage project unless 
such authorization meets the following 
requirements: 

1. That there be specific guaranty that 
the authorizing legislation in no way im- 
pair California’s water and power rights 
under the Colorado River compact and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

2. That the subsidy resulting from in- 
terest-free money be limited to the interest 
cost of that portion of the facilities which 


are attributable to irrigation developments 
as determined by independent experts for 
which interest-free money is provided for 
periods not to exceed 40 years (plus a 10-year 
development period) as provided in the pres- 
ent Reclamation Act, and that the interest 
component on power features and on fea- 
tures for municipal and industrial water 


used be paid into the Federal Treasury and 
not used for repayment of irrigation charges. 
: 3. That before any money is appropriated 
‘or construction of any project, or any con- 
struction work done or contracted for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provi- 
sions for revenues by contracts in accordance 
with the provisions of the Reclamation Act, 
acequate in his judgment to assure payment 
ol all expense of operation and maintenance 
incurred by the United States, and the re- 
payment in 40 equal annual installments 
“! irrigation construction costs as provided 
for under the Reclamation Act, and the re- 
Payment with interest in 50 years of all the 
C sts of construction attributable to the de- 
velopment and to the furnishing of water 
for municipal and industrial uses, and to the 
development and supplying of power, but the 
Prices determined for electric power capacity 
and energy in making the above-mentioned 
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provisions for revenues should be not less 
than the fair market value of such power 
capacity and energy, as determined from time 
to time over reasonable pericds during the 
life of the power contracts. 


—— 


Resolution of the Pomona Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pomona, Calif., supporting the Colo- 
rado River Board of California and its 
opposition to the upper Colorado River 
Basin projects as proposed in S. 500 and 
H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
projects as proposed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, 
now pending in Congress. 


Whereas increasing population, industrial 
growth, and economic well-being of the city 
of Pomona in particular and the southern 
coastal plain in general depends upon Cali- 
fornia’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water; and 

Whereas this source of water, both in 
quantity and quality, is seriously threatened 
by upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in 
S. 300 and H. R. 412 now pending in Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers in this city and 
county and the Nation an unjustifiable 
burden of more than $4 billion; and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California’s 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
has gone on record strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pomona Chamber of 
Commerce respectfully requests the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the 
Congress of the United States to actively 
oppose the enactment of these bills or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies of 
this resolution be airmailed to our congres- 
sional representatives, and copies be made 
available to press and radio news sources, 

L. W. Hoop, 
Executive Secretary. 





Resolution 1083 


Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Glendora opposing the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects as proposed in S. 500 
and H. R. 270, and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as proposed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, 
now pending in Congress 
Be it resolved by the mayor and City Coun- 

cil of Glendora as follows: 

Whereas the city of Glendora is vitally 
dependent on a water supply obtained from 
the Colorado River; and 

Whereas California’s rightful share of Col- 
orado River water is threatened by the upper 
Colorado River Basin projects as proposed 
in S. 500 and H. R. 270, and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project as proposed in S. 300 and 
H. R. 412, now pending in Congress; and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers of this city 
and the Nation an unjustifiable burden 
of more than $4 billion; and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow the kind of crops which are already 
in great surplus in this country, and which 
are already heavily subsidized by the tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with 
the responsibility of safeguarding Califor- 
nia’s existing contracts for Colorado River 
water, has gone on record strongly opposing 
these measures: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the enactment of these 
project bills is against the interest of the 
city of Glendora in particular and the State 
of California in general and should be op- 
posed; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Glendora re- 
spectfully requests the representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the 
enactment of the above-mentioned bills or 
any similar proposals, and that certified 
copies of this resolution be airmailed to our 
congressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources, 

The city clerk shall certify to the passage 
and adoption of this resolution and the 
same shall thereupon take effect and be in 
force. 

Approved and passed the 19th day of April, 
1955. 

Louis C. Woop, 
Mayor of the City of Glendora. 

Attest: 

R. R. BArorro, 
City Clerk. 





Resolution 3446 


Resolution of the Council of the City of 
Pomona, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California supporting the Colorado River 
Board of California and its opposition to 
the upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas projects as proposed 
in S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending in 
Congress 
Whereas increasing population, industrial 

growth and economic well-being of the city 
of Pomona in particular and the southern 
coastal plain in general depends upon Cali- 
fornia’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water; and 

Whereas this source of water, both in 
quantity and quality, is seriously threatened 
by upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in 
S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending in Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers in this city and 
county and the Nation an unjustifiable 
burden of more than $4 billion, and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers, and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California’s 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
has gone on record strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Pomona respectfully requests the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the 
Congress of the United States to actively op- 
pose the enactment of these bills or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies 
of this resolution be airmailed to our con- 
gressional -representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources. 

The city clerk of the city of Pomona 
shall certify to the adoption and passage of 
this resolution and the same shall thereupon 
take effect and be in force. 

Approved and passed this 19th day of April, 
1955. 

ARTHUR H. Cox, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

L. B. THOMAs, 
Acting City Clerk. 

Approved as to form this 19th day of April, 

1955. 








City Attorney. 
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Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
San Marino opposing the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects as proposed in S. 
500 and H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project as proposed in S. 300 and 
H. R. 412, now pending in Congress 


Whereas the city of San Marino is a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California and, as such, has paid 
to the Metropolitan Water District substan- 
tial sums of money and has obligated itself 
for additional amounts to cover the cost of 
this project; and 

Whereas the city of San Marino is depend- 
ent upon water supply from the Colorado 
River for future needs; and 

Whereas this supply may be jeopardized by 
proposals now before Congress for develop- 
ment in the upper Colorado Basin, notably S. 
300 and S. 500 and House Resolution 412, and 
H. R. 270; and 

Whereas this legislation would impose a 
tax burden upon all taxpayers of the Nation 
to provide benefits to individuals and com- 
munities as contrasted to the locally financed 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation would 
call for subsidies from the Federal Treasury 
far beyond the limits of the present recla- 
mation law and in so doing would addition- 
ally socialize the economy of the western 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the enactment of these 
projects bills is against the interest of the 
city of San Marino in particular and the 
State of California in general and should be 
opposed; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of San Marino re- 
spectfully requests the Representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the en- 
actment of the above-mentioned bills, in 
their present form, or any similar proposals. 

Corson W. Ibe, 
Mayor of the City of 
San Marino, Calif. 
Attest: 
E. R. Kerr, 
City Clerk of the City 
of San Marino, Calif. 





Inventory Horror Stories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD, I include therein an article from 
the May 20 issue of Sales Management, 
a national magazine of marketing, deal- 
ing with the recent report of the Hoover 
Commission on inventories. The article 
appeared as follows under the heading 
“Inventory Horror Stories”: 

You’ve read in your daily newspaper and 
heard your favorite news commentator view 
with dismay the report by the Hoover Com- 
mission that: 

“The Navy has on hand enough blue trous- 
ers to outfit the Navy for 8.1 years. 

“The Air Force can supply overcoats out 
of stock for next 4.2 years. 

“The Marine Corps green coats will last the 
corps for another 3.2 years. 

“The Army has a 10.6 years’ supply of 
women’s wool serge taupe uniforms.” 

Before you point your finger and condemn 
a wasteful, bureaucratic Government, re- 
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member that what the Government bought, 
a great many companies sold. And the win- 
ning bidders were very happy to secure those 
Government orders now considered as need- 
less. purchases, 

The Hoover Commission, headed by ex- 
President Herbert Hoover and consisting of 
prominent Republican and Democratic Gov- 
ernment Officials and businessmen, is trying 
to introduce business efficiency into Govern- 
ment. Its findings point to ways for im- 
provement, but the recommendations will 
come to nothing unless business supports 
them. 

It’s a salesman’'s responsibility to bring 
cost-saving ideas to the attention of pros- 
pects—and that includes prospects in the 
Government. But how many sales execu- 
tives offer the same imagination to their gov- 
ernmental prospects as they do to their 
civilian customers? 

The Hoover Commission report on food 
and clothing in the Federal Government 
estimates that in the Department of Defense 
alone, it is possible to cut inventory by $1,- 
350,000,000 at an anuual savings in interest 
of $30 million, and another saving of $3 mil- 
lion in warehousing and other costs entailed 
in storing excess stocks. 

We believe you will agree that it does little 
good to “view with alarm” all of these horror 
stories of excess inventory, if every company 
selling to the Government has not taken 
more than routine steps to help the vast, 
sprawling Government to get the most for 
the taxpayers’ money. 





Statement by Representative James E. 
Van Zandt, Member of Congress, 20th 
District of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1955, 
Urging Immediate Action on Legislation 
To Further Liberalize the Social Secu- 
rity Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
my election to Congress in 1938 I have 
advocated liberalization of the Social 
Security Act. 

For the past several years many of us 
in Congress pleaded for congressional 
action on bills that we had sponsored, 
and it was not until a few years ago that 
the law was liberalized by increasing 
benefits and expanding the coverage. 

When Congress took this action it 
failed to reduce the eligibility age of the 
employee and the widow from 65 to 60 
years and to permit retirement because 
of disability regardless of age. 

In addition, Congress neglected to in- 
clude coverage under the Social Security 
Act for lawyers and dentists. In a few 
words, the job of liberalizing the Social 
Security Act is far from being accom- 
plished. 

During the past several months it has 
been heartening to see so many other 
Members of Congress advocating what 
a few of us have sponsored over a period 
of years. 
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We hope that with this new-foung 
strength we may be able to get action at 
this session of Congress on bills that Will 
liberalize the Social Security Act along 
the lines that many of us have consist. 
ently advocated. 

Early in this session of Congress y 
again introduced bills to amend the go. 
cial Security Act, all of which are qy. 
plicates of bills which I introduced in 
previous Congresses. 

The bills are as follows: 

H.R. 854 provides that for the pur. 
pose of old-age and survivors-insurance 
benefits the age shall be 60 years. This 
means that the eligibility age for em. 
ployees and widows is reduced from 65 
to 60 years. 

H.R. 855 would extend social-security 
coverage to individuals engaged in the 
practice of law. 

H. R. 862 is a bill prohibiting any State 
from taking a lien on a person’s home 
as a means of seeking reimbursement for 
monies paid him in public assistance 
benefits. 

H.R. 2212 provides that any person 
covered under the Social Security Act 
shall be entitled to the same primary 
and survivors benefit rights during a pe- 
riod of disability as he would be en- 
titled to had he attained retirement age 
when the disability began. In other 
words, a disabled person would not he 
required to wait until he reached age 65 
before being entitled to social-security 
benefits. 

H. R. 4752 is a bill designed to extend 
social-security coverage to individuals 
engaged in the practice of dentistry 

Mr. Speaker, this series of bills repre- 
sents a program of liberalization of the 
Social Security Act which I feel is long 
overdue. 

Social-security benefits should be pro- 
vided at age 60 for all Americans with- 
out discrimination and should be in 
keeping with the present day cost of liv- 
ing. 

It is true that it costs money to liberal- 
ize the Social Security Act. In my con- 
tact with persons whose employment is 
covered by social security I have found 
that they are willing to pay the cost ofa 
realistic and adequate program of s0- 
cial-security benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, we know from past ex- 
perience that amending the Social Se- 
curity Act requires a lot of study. There- 
fore, I hope that these vital amendments 
to the Social Security Act will receive 
at an early date the attention they de- 
serve from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 





Forced Inspection of Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in Labor’s Daily, ° 
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wednesday, May 25, 1955, etitled “Forced 
Inspection of Poultry.” 
ForceD INSPECTION OF POULTRY URGED 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

The need for compulsory inspection by 
Federal authorities of all poultry at the 
processing plant before it reaches retail stores 
has become more urgent than ever before. 

The reason is that more and more poultry 
js sold “ready-to-cook,” which means it has 
already been drawn or eviscerated at a proc- 
essing plant before it gets to the stores. No 
longer can the retail butcher or the house- 
wife herself tell if a chicken was diseased 
before it was prepared for market, because it 
js impossible to determine the wholesome- 
ness of poultry without examination of the 
internal organs as well as the outside and 
inside of the bird. The internal organs may 
have been swimming in pus when the bird 
was opened, but how are you to know that 
when you buy it already drawn and packaged 
in pretty cellophane? 

This is one of disturbing facts about poul- 
try that Representative ALBERT P. Morano, 
Republican of Connecticut ought to know. 
Representative Morano is the Congressman 
who told a constituent worried about the lack 
of uniform compulsory Federal inspection, 
that he shouldn't believe everything he reads. 


Perhaps his cynicism about publications 
stems from his familiarity with the Luce 
magazines, Time and Life (he served as 
executive secretary to Claire Booth Luce dur- 
ing her two terms in Congress). But he 
should know that the current criticisms in 
the labor press about the lack of nation- 
wide poultry inspection stem from real facts. 
Here they are: 

FOOD-BORNE DISEASES 


A report by the Hoover Commission's task 
force on Federal medical services, has just 
pointed out that: “Diseases common to poul- 
try and man—especially the salmonella in- 
fections—are almost as significant in number 
and severity as diseases common to animal 
and man. Poultry or poultry dishes cause 
about 1 out of 4 cases of food-borne disease. 
Environmental sanitation and handling in 
poultry packing plants is in many instances 
deplorable.” 

This Goverment-sponsored investigating 
committee also points out that both the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
and the Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Offices have recommended that State 
and local governments strengthen their 
poultry inspection and sanitation programs. 
But—it notes—only a few States have com- 
pulsory poultry inspection, and, “we do not 
believe we can expect the States alone to 
provide the needed controls.” 

Now that’s a significant observation, and 
is the key reason why labor unions and other 
citizens’ organizations are literally begging 
for uniform and compulsory inspection by 
the Federal Government, as is provided for 
beef, pork, veal, lamb and other red meats. 

WORKERS TELL STORY 

You can buy a steak or any other red meat 
that's shipped between States with assur- 
ance that the animal it came from was 
healthy when slaughtered. You've noticed 
many times the round purple Government 





stamp on meat, giving you this assurance. 
Why not poultry? 
Besides the Hoover Commission's experts, 


the men employed in poultry packing plants 
themselves have warned the public that sick 
and diseased chickens are often packed and 
shipped out to the stores. The Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ and Butcher Workmen's Union 
has charged “that a cesspool of filth and dis- 
fase exists in certain areas of the poultry 
industry,” and adds: “In spite of this com- 
mon knowledge and information, nothing 
effective has been done to stop the flow of 
“his filthy, diseased, unregulated and unin- 
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spected poultry to the poultry market of the 
nation.” 

Besides workers in the poultry industry, a 
number of management representatives have 
spoken up about the need for improved sani- 
tation and compulsory inspection in the 
poultry industry. We must give the public 
poultry that not only looks clean but is clean, 
warned W. V. Pringle of the Rockingham 
Marketing Cooperative, a large Southern 
poultry organization. He urged that poul- 
try-packing plants maintain proper sanitary 
conditions, but pointed out that only a small 
proportion of poultry is handled under Fed- 
eral or State inspection of plant sanitation. 
Too, Theron Brown, sales manager of the 
Jewell Poultry Co., one of the largest poultry 
packers in the country, has warned the poul- 
try industry that compulsory inspection is 
inevitable. 


AUTHORITIES WORRIED 


One of the most impartial authorities on 
the dangers of sick chickens to public health 
are the local boards of health, who have the 
responsibility of guarding the well-being of 
their communities. You will find many iocal 
boards of health concerned about poultry. 
The New York City Board of Health is insist- 
ing that every ready-to-cook wrapped chicken 
on sale in New York stores must carry a label 
showing it was inspected by a Federal or 
State or city inspection service in the area 
where it was packed. A few other cities now 
also make this requirement. 

The poultry expert of the New York health 
board told this writer that the board con< 
siders it urgent that the wrapped poultry 
now sold by most supermarkets be inspected 
by an impartial agency such as the United 
States Agriculture Department. 

State and local authorities in Other areas 
are expressing similar concern. Recently, 
the commissioner of agriculture of Texas 
urged the enactment of a State law pro- 
viding for poultry sanitation and inspection 
by State authorities. The Federal Govern- 
ment itself has indicated concern Over the 
poultry situation, by advancing the date of 
release of its recommended Poultry Sanita- 
tion Code. 

WILL HE BELIEVE EVIDENCE? 


If a Congressman asked by his constitu- 
ent to take action won’t believe what he 
reads, will he believe this impressive array 
of witnesses—the Hoover Commission's Task 
Force, workers and employers in the indus- 
try; medical, agriculture, and law-enforce- 
ment authorities? 

The public cannot rely on sporadic lo- 
calized efforts to police sanitation in the 
poultry industry. What is clearly needed is 
uniformed inspection all over the country, 
and only the Federal Government can do 
this job. 

You'll be able to eat your Sunday chicken 
with greater peace of mind if you call the 
attention of your own Congressman to these 
facts. 





Resolution of General Assembly of Con- 
necticut Concerning New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with great pleasure and in- 
terest the Connecticut Senate’s Joint 
Resolution 179 commending Mr. Patrick 
B. McGinnis for his steadfast leadership 
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and ability in directing and guiding the 
welfare of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

The importance of this railroad is be- 
yond conception as a New England busi- 
ness enterprise. In case of an emergen- 
cy or international conflict it would be 
a major factor in the lifeline of our Na- 
tion and in particular the east coast. 

I, too, want to congratulate Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis on his leadership ingenuity for 
the welfare of the people of Connecticut. 
The greatest compliment that can be 
paid a man today, in my estimation, is 
that he is a real American and one with 
American interests foremost in his heart, 
and certainly Pat McGinnis qualifies. 


Mr. Speaker, the following has been 
adopted by our Connecticut State Senate 
and forwarded to me by our great secre- 
tary of state, Mrs. Mildred P. Allen: 


JUNE 3, 1955. 
Congressman JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: By com- 
mand of the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut, I am transmitting to you 
a certified copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
179, resolution commendation and encour- 
agement to Patrick B. McGinnis and his 
fellow officers and directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for the for- 
ward-looking policies they have adopted in 
the running of Connecticut's most im- 
portant transportation system, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED P. ALLEN, 
Secretary of State. 





STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFPICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Senate Joint Resolution 179 


Resolution commendation and encourage- 
ment to Patrick B. McGinnis and his fellow 
officers and directors of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad for the forward- 
looking policies they have adopted in the 
running of Connecticut’s most important 
transportation system 
Resolved by this assembly: 

Whereas the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. is now entering into its 
second year under the leadership of Patrick 
B. McGinnis; and 

Whereas the said Patrick B. McGinnis has 
succeeded, in the short time he has been in 
control, in infusing a new, vigorous, forward- 
looking spirit into this essentially Connecti- 
cut railroad; and 

Whereas the said Patrick B. McGinnis has 
shown a fine spirit of cooperation with State 
and municipal officials, and has demon- 
strated his ardent desire to do everything 
possible to retain Connecticut's present in- 
dustries and to encourage new industries to 
locate within our boundaries; and 

Whereas he has with the authorization of 
his board of directors, placed orders for revo- 
lutionary new types of passenger equipment, 
has begun installation of jointless rail and 
of a magnetronic reservisor system for reser- 
vations, has instituted 10-ride fares, ladies’ 
day fares, a charge-a-plate system, has in- 
spired zoo trains and other merchandising 
features all calculated to give Connecticut 
improved transportation service, and to im- 
prove passenger service and commuting con- 
ditions to attract New York business people 
to live within our State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of this general 
assembly take occasion publicly to express 
their approbation of the steps being taken 
to modernize the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad to the ultimate benefit of 
our State, and particularly to commend the 
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wonderful spirit of leadership exhibited by 
Patrick B. McGinnis, its President, and to 
express the hope of this body that he will 
have continued success in his efforts which 
we believe will redound to the benefit of all 
the citizens of our State; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and she hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit to the several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Connecticut in the Congress 
of the United States and to the members of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Congress, duly cer- 
tified copies of this resolution, and that a 
suitably inscribed copy also be sent to Mr. 
Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
JUNE 1, 1955. 


I, Mildred P. Allen, secretary of State of 
Connecticut and keeper of the great seal 
thereof, and of the original record of the 
acts and resolutions of the general assembly 
of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution 179, resolution commendation 
and encouragement to Patrick B. McGinnis 
and his fellow officers and directors of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
for the forward-looking policies they have 
adopted in the running of Connecticut’s most 
important transportation system, approved 
June 1, 1955, with the original record of the 
same now remaining in this office, and have 
found the said copy to be correct and com- 
plete transcript thereof. 

And I further certify, that the said original 
record is a public record of the State of 
Connecticut, now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of Connecticut, at Hartford, this 3d day 
of June 1955. 

[SEAL] MrivprepD P. ALLEN, 

Secretary of State. 





Freedom of Enterprise America’s Passport 


To World Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp a speech by Mr. 
William Jackman, president of the In- 
vestors League, Inc. This address was 
delivered before the 28th Annual World 
Trade Day program of the Los Angeles 
Breakfast Club on May 18, 1955. 

The address follows: 


The vitality and strength of our private 
enterprise system has carried this Nation 
through a series of costly wars and a depres- 
sion of great magnitude, while at the same 
time helping other free nations of the world 
to regain their economic equilibrium. To- 
day, as the greatest industrial nation, we 
stand as a world leader. Our people are en- 
joying the highest standard of living known 
to man. 

Credit for these remarkable achievements 
have been due in no small measure to the 
millions of individual American investors. 
These people who, through frugality, have set 
aside a portion of their savings for invest- 
ment in the great industries of our Nation 
in an effort to provide their own social secu- 
rity. Our Nation has flourished in an en- 
vironment of freedom. 

Now that most nations of the free world 
can once again raise their heads and ade- 
quately enter the competitions for world 
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markets, it is our common objective to ex- 
pand world trade. To do so we must en- 
courage the lowering of trade barriers and 
other roadblocks to the interchange of goods, 
Some nonthinkers might construe the United 
States joining in this movement as cutting 
our own throats. The truth of the matter 
is that by such action we are allowing the na- 
tions of the world to become strong enough 
financially so that they will not need our aid. 
We are helping others to help themselves. 

Approaching this goal will involve some 
domestic adjustments. The United States, 
with its high labor costs and high standard 
of living, must be able to compete in world 
markets with countries where labor costs and 
the standard of living are lower. To do so 
we must rely entirely on our advanced manu- 
facturing techniques, Our mass production, 
materials, and know-how. 

The American investor stands ready to 
meet his responsibility, for he knows that 
under our system only he can provide busi- 
ness with the funds needed to build the tools 
and furnish the assembly line. You must 
have an investor before you have a customer. 
He is conscious of the fact that the only 
alternative is for Government to assume the 
roll of investor—a costly and politically 
dangerous action. 

In appraising the role of the investor in our 
economy we must not forget that it is the 
individual investor who must supply an aver- 
age of $12,000 to provide the machinery nec- 
essary to employ one production worker. 
Multiply that amount a thousand fold and 
you begin to get some idea of the magnitude 
of his role. I always like to envision our 
economy as a triangle: Labor, management, 
and the investor as equal partners. All 
must be functioning in order for our econ- 
omy to grow. What a great step forward it 
would be if we had such unanimity of action. 

We Americans can compete in world mar- 
kets because we have reduced manufacturing 
costs through new advances in techniques, 
machinery, and methods of production and 
have a citizenry which will continue to carry 
on that same risk-taking spirit that was so 
prevalent when our Nation was born. 

As I previously stated, a healthy environ- 
ment for the free flow of capital from in- 
vestor to industry is very important. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly this need. For 
only through confidence in our Government's 
desire to maintain and strengthen our free 
institutions can freedom enterprise flourish. 

We cannot be the well-spring of a free 
flow of risk capital abroad unless we first 
create a healthy environment for its work in 
our own country. For it is the fruits of our 
domestic endeavors, culminating in a reason- 
able return on the invested capital that will 
make possible an investment abroad by the 
investor. Several factors have arisen in the 
past several months which have tendered to 
shake the confidence of investors. One such 
development has been the recently concluded 
Senate banking and currency hearings. 
What transpired did not bespeak much in 
the way of friendliness toward investors but 
rather of politics. From what the investor 
heard from many of the committee mem- 
bers, it is a wonder that the market did not 
react more violently than it did. State- 
ments made by these men did not bespeak 
of confidence in the integrity of our finan- 
cial institutions, the investor, or of our 
economy. 

Congressional pressures to kill double taxa- 
tion relief and their apathy toward revision 
of the tax treatment of capital gains also 
raises doubts in the minds of investors— 
doubts as to the Government’s attitude to- 
ward them and their role in our society. I 
suppose it is a result of political fear that 
tax relief for the investor is favoring only 
the rich. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The investor is just an average citi- 
zen, be he a bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, 
or banker. The majority of stock ownership, 
for instance, is in the hands of women. A 
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great many of these are professional w 
schoolteachers, etc. 

In 1951, the last year for which Officia) 
Treasury data was available, more than half 
of the individuals reporting capital gains had 
gross incomes of less than $5,000. Figures for 
dividend recipients show substantially the 
same result. I, of course, could gO on and 
mention other recent developments which 
have raised doubts in the minds of the jp. 
vestor. The threat of Government repy),. 
tion over the basic industries of our Nation 
by reason of such regulation over the pro- 
ducers of natural gas and the controversy 
now raging over public versus private power 
are just two other matters that come to ming. 
Sufficient to say that some soul searching jg 
in order. 

Equity capital must come as seeds from the 
risk capital invested in our economy. 
Government persists through dividends anq 
capital-gains taxation to allow only a little 
of the investors return to trickle back to 
him, then funds for foreign investment wi!) 
not be available. 

As you sow, so shall you reap. 

It is therefore axiomatic that freedom of 
enterprise in the truest sense is America’s 
passport to world trade, and a healthy in- 
vestor environment along the lines I have 
mentioned can make a major contribution 
in this area. 


omen, 





National Reserve Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I would like to insert a number 
of newspaper editorials supporting the 
thinkings of our military leaders: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 

21, 1955] 


STALLING THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


The House adopted an ironical method of 
celebrating Armed Forces Week by sidetrack- 
ing the administration’s Reserve program. 
The trouble came over the admittedly diffi- 
cult problem of segregation in the National 
Guard, to which men completing active serv« 
ice could be assigned under the plan. 

The abolition of segregation in the other 
components of the Armed Forces has not al- 
fected the guard in some States. Represent- 
ative ADAM CLAYTON PowWELL’s amendment 
on this subject turned many southern Rep- 
resentatives against the bill, and Represent« 
ative CARL VINSON was unable to to compro- 
mise the dispute. To those who differed on 
segregation were added a number of Con- 
gressmen who regard universal military 


training as a bogey and the Reserve plan 4s 
an attempt to introduce UMT through the 
backdoor. The result was the shelving of the 


whole Reserve plan, apparently indefinitely. 

The tragedy of this stalemate is that it 
leaves the United States without a long-term 
military manpower policy. As men leave the 
active forces they are under no compulsion 
to keep up their skills; the initial burden of 
a crisis in world affairs would have to be 
borne by the men actually under arms, bY 
volunteers in the National Guard and Or 
ganized Reserves, and by those who had most 
recently completed their active duty. 

As the Korean war proved, such an 4 
rangement requires heavy sacrifices from 4 
small number who may be recalled rep2at 
edly, while new men are being trained fot 
combat, It also means that the process o 
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creating new formations is slower than mod- 
, war allows. The President's proposals for 
ae n Army manpower (which the House 
ed overwhelmingly) were based in part 
ent weapon developments, in part on 
the expectation that trained reserves in ade- 
uate numbers would be ready for an 
emergency. 

Without a sound Reserve plan, it is be- 
lieved that more men must be drafted. Man- 
power requirements would have to be re- 
assessed, and the number of troops, airmen, 
and sailors on duty would probably have to 
be increased. This is costly in terms of mon- 
ey and energy, it is wasteful as expensive 
training is forgotten in civilian life, and it is 
dangerous in that adjustment to new weap- 
ons and tactics will not be made by the 
feserves 
we House must take up the matter again. 
Segregation is a problem, but it can be re- 
solved. The United States must have Ready 


Reserves. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 20, 1955] 
COLOR IN THE GUARD 


Shelving of the Armed Forces Reserve bill 
in the House has placed the administration, 


Congress, and the country in an ugly 
dilemma. Passage of the bill is important 
to national security. Only by compulsory 


reserve training can the Armed Forces build 
adequate reserves that would be meaningful 
in time of emergency. At the same time it 
would be unconscionable as a matter of pub- 
lic policy to permit the use of Federal au- 
thority to compel reservists to serve in ra- 
cially segregated units. In parts of the 
South segregation is still practiced in the 
National Guard, which is under State direc- 
tion in time of peace. The bill is stuck on 
Representative POWELL’s effort specifically to 
prohibit compulsory assignments to segre- 
gated units. This effort, in turn, has opened 
the bill to all sorts of crippling maneuvers. 

While we sympathize with the purport of 
Mr. POoWELL’s amendments, we think he in- 
jected a distracting element unnecessarily. 
One of his amendments, for example, would 
prohibit operation of the 6-month voluntary 


training program in States in which National 
Guard or Reserve units are segregated even 
though there is no direct connection between 


the voluntary training and later Reserve 
assignment. No problem on this score had 
been anticipated by the Defense Department, 
which has been carrying out presidential 
policy of racial integration in the Regular 
Armed Forces. The Department expected to 
handle Reserve and National Guard assign- 
ments administratively in the South so as to 
avoid any compulsory service in segregated 
units. 

Unhappily, what was a relatively simple 
problem of military legislation has now be- 
come involved in a squabble over States’ 
rights and national policy. In some respects 
the squabble is ludicrous, because segrega- 
tion would be eliminated automatically if 
the Guard should be federalized in time of 
emergency, It ought to go without saying 
that the national Government, being dedi- 
cated to the elimination of segregation in 
public facilities, could not in good faith en- 
‘orce participation in segregated Reserve 
ante But the language of the amendments 
threatens the entire bill when Reserve legis- 
‘ation is paramount, and some sort of com- 
Promise must be sought. One way out 
might be to rely on the organized Reserve 
—_ avoid compulsory assignment to the 
=e sone Guard altogether in areas where 
Xs es have not yet done away with segrega- 
ry In any event, the urgent need is for 
; 'e House to listen to national rather than 
~clional interest in passing an equitable 
Reserve law, 
ve m the Baltimore Sun of May 20, 1955] 

'HE MILITARY RESERVE BILL Is A Must 
_, After 2 days of bitter debate the House of 
““presentatives yesterday voted to sidetrack 
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for the time being the administration's na- 
tional military Reserve bill. That action was 
taken by supporters of the bill to avoid the 
imminent danger of its being sent back to 
committe, which virtually would kill it for 
this session of Congress. 

Except for professional soldiers and the 
relatively few civilians who make soldiering 
a hobby nobody in this country likes military 
service. Therefore the Reserve bill is not a 
popular measure, as the debate made clear. 
It came in for plenty of criticism from its 
opponents. 

But nothing that was said refuted the 
soundness of its fundamental purpose. That 
is to establish behind the very limited Regu- 
lar forces a Reserve of civilians trained and 
assigned to specific tasks, ready in fact as 
well as in name to come instantly to the 
defense of the country in case of war. 

Theoretically we have such a Reserve; 
actually most of it is on paper. That is be- 
cause there is at present no way to make men 
perform active duties with the Reserve as 
the law stipulates. Relatively few do so vol- 
untarily. The Reserve bill aims to enforce 
that performance of duty. It attempts also 
to equalize the burden, as far as is consistent 
with efficiency, so that every individual per- 
forms his fair share. If, in practice, it is 
found that there are inequalities or that the 
bill does not operate as expected, it can be 
corrected by amendment. 

At the moment we are facing the prospect 
of the Big Four meeting in which the Rus- 
sians will be present. They are not reducing 
their forces. They are not relieving their 
young men of any of their military obliga- 
tions. President Eisenhower has empha- 
sized how failure to maintain our Armed 
Forces would weaken our position at the con- 
ference table. Make no mistake, the Rus- 
sians are watching what Americans are do- 
ing. 

We suspect that its opponents greatly over- 
estimate the public objection to this meas- 
ure. Insofar as it will clarify the military 
obligation it should be welcomed by the 
many young men who now are kept in sus- 
pense over when and how their duties are to 
be performed. And surely the vast majority 
of the public would approve if they realized 
how helpless this country would be without 
a Ready Reserve in time of grave emergency. 

The House of Representatives could not 
do the country a greater disservice than by 
its failure thus far to pass the Reserve bill. 





[From the Washington Daily News of May 
20, 1955] 


DANGEROUS DAWDLING 


Only strong nations can negotiate with the 
Conimunists. The weak ones simply do as 
they are told. 

This summer, probably, our President will 
meet with the Russians’ top man. 

Meantime, he has asked Congress’ sup- 
port for a plan to keep America strong— 
economically and militarily. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s plan calls for— 

A small regular military force—but one 
that could stand against attack and hit back 
hard. 

A much stronger force of trained citizen 
reserves than we now have—almost 3 million 
part-time soldiers who could be ready in 
short order to help defend America. 

So what has happened? 

The House of Representatives went along 
with Mr. Eisenhower—part way. The Con- 
gressmen o. k.’ed a cut of 100,000 from the 
regular force. 

Then, yesterday, they all but killed the 
Reserve program, by postponing further con- 
sideration of it—indefinitely. 

What happens next? 

We don’t know. 

But we hope Congress contains enough 
sensible leaders to get that Reserve program 
out of cold storage, and enough responsible 
Members to get it passed. 
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We hope people over the country, realizing 
the peril in which Congress has put us, tell 
their statesmen off. 

We hope Mr. Eisenhower, a man even most 
Congressmen will concede knows military 
strategy, will make it clear to the country 
how vital it is to have his full defense pro- 
gram approved. 





{From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
May 21, 1955] 
END THE RACE Blas BLOCKADE OF READY 
RESERVE BILL 


Philadelphia is appropriately closing 
Armed Forces Week today. During the week 
here and elsewhere in the Nation, Americans 
have been favorably impressed by demon- 
strations in many localities of greatly ad- 
vanced types of weapons and other aspects 
of modern military strength. 

With the tremendous complications of this 
perilous era these things are reassuring if 
we can look foward with reasonable confi- 
dence to further determined measures by our 
defense agencies to make still greater gains 
and improvements. That is something we 
must hope for and, in fact, the Nation must 
demand. 

But armies, navies, air forces, are not just 
assortments of highly specialized weapons. 
They must also be made up of men and, in 
these latter days, women, trained, dedicated, 
and brave. And for our sure defense we 
must call upon all Americans to do battle 
for their country whenever the need arises, 

Therefore, it was one jarring note in 
Armed Forces Week when, on Thursday, 
racial bias among Southern Congressmen 
caused President Eisenhower’s Ready Reserve 
bill to be sidetracked and perhaps perma- 
nently endangered. 

The Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 to be built 
up by 1960 is a truly vital defense need. The 
projected program, with 5 years for its devel- 
opment, is slow enough, in all conscience. 
But its adoption would mean an eventual 
end to the loose, meaningless present Reserve 
system. 

Yet an issue of integration in National 
Guard and other Reserve organizations was 
raised by the Southern race fanatics. When 
the grim chips were down a man’s race won't 
keep him out of the firing lines. In our wars 
it hasn’t barred men from exalted acts of 
heroism. 

Racial bias is an unworthy manifestation 
in any respect. To see it operate to block 
an immensely important development of 
America’s defenses is disgraceful—another 
beautiful opening for Red propaganda. The 
House should not lose a minute in bringing 
back the Ready Reserve bill for enactment, 
for the greater strength and security of our 
country. And to vindicate the decent fair- 
ness of most Americans toward all its citi- 
zens. 





[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 21, 1955] « 
A Day or REMINDER 


As they watch the parades go by this 
Armed Forces Day, lawmakers in the House 
of Representatives had better search their 
consciences. This week they all but mur- 
dered the bill to give America a strong and 
adequate reserve of military manpower. 

The bill is designed to build up our reserve 
strength to nearly 3 million men by 1960. 
The administration wants a smaller but 
highly skilled force of men under arms, 
backed by a big pool of reserves. 

The administration’s Reserve plan ran into 
trouble in the House on an issue of segre- 
gation. It also drew attack from some law- 
makers who oppose anything that smacks 
of universal military training, which one 
very sensible feature of this bill does 
smack of. 

What with crossfire from zealots on both 
sides of the segregation issue, and what 
with sniping from the UMT foes, the bill was 
felled on the House floor. It was not killed, 
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thanks to a timely rescue by Representative 
CarL VINSON; but it has been tabled, half- 
dead. 

Today, Armed Forces Day, the lawmakers 
will be giving and hearing a lot of high- 
fiown speeches about American defense and 
the need for constant vigilance. If they 
give half a thought to defense and vigilance, 
they will revive the Reserve bill and send 
it on its way into law. 


Study of HEW Urged on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson, which 
appeared in his column, Washington 
Merry-Go-Round in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 3, 1955: 

Stupy or HEW URGED ON CONGRESS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


In order to make sure that President Eisen- 
hower picks an outstanding successor to 
Mrs. Hobby it might be a good idea for the 
appropriate congressional committees to 
take a careful look at the entire Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
would give the public some idea both of how 
important that agency is and the impor- 
tance of having it administered by an execu- 
tive really in sympathy with health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. 

One trouble with Mrs. Hobby is that she’s 
been so gun-shy of being tabbed a welfare 
state executive that she’s run away from 
some of her most important duties. Even 
Herbert Hoover points this out. 

The Secretary of Labor is charged with 
working for the rights of labor and James 
Mitchell, the current Eisenhower appointee, 
has done a good job. 

The Secretary of Commerce is charged with 
working for business, and Sinclair Weeks, 
whether you agree with him or not, has cer- 
tainly gone all-out for business. 

But Mrs. Hobby, who might have made an 
excellent Secretary of Commerce, has been 
scared to death about promoting health, 
education, and welfare. 


MRS. HOBBY’S RECORD 


Here, for instance, are some questions 
which go to the heart of Mrs. Hobby’s record, 
and which a congressional committee should 
probe carefully: 

1. Why did Mrs. Hobby alter grain inspec- 
tion standards? 

The Truman administration on October 15, 
1952, began a campaign to inspect grain 
cars and grain elevators in order to clean 
weevil and rat manure out of the wheat con- 
sumed by the American public. But Mrs. 
Hobby, acting with Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, wiped out the Truman order on 
May 1, 1953. 

This was done over the protest of the Food 
and Drug Administration and the bakers of 
the United States. Both opposed her Vigor- 
ously. However, Mrs. Hobby abandoned Gov- 
ernment inspection of grain and took the 
word of the big grain elevator operators that 
they would impose voluntary inspection. 

2. Who gave the order to abandon Govern- 
ment inspection for rat refuse and weevils? 

Peavey Heffelfinger of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Republican National Finance 
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Committee, lunched with Ike and discussed 
the grain-inspection program just before 
Mrs. Hobby abandoned it. 

3. Who tried to fire two Food and Drug 
Officials because they insisted on grain in- 
spection? 

John L. Harvey and M. R. Stephens, of 
Food and Drug aroused the opposition of 
the big grain lobby, which demanded that 
Mrs. Hobby give them the ax. For a time 
Mrs. Hobby was on the verge of firing them. 
Then Secretary Weeks’ firing of Dr. Allen 
Astin as Director of the Bureau of Standards 
caused such a furor that nothing happened. 

4. Find out how much rat manure and 
weevil are now permitted in grain? 

Mrs. Hobby finally discovered that volun- 
tary grain inspection didn’t work, and, with 
the bakers breathing down her neck, Govern- 
ment inspection was reinstated about 1 year 
later. 

However, she now permits twice as much 
rat manure and weevil in grain for human 
consumption as was allowed under the Tru- 
man order—namely, 64 pounds of rat 
droppings per carload and 12 gallons of 
urine per car. 

5. Why did Mrs. Hobby want to cut medi- 
cal research by $10 million in 1953? 

When the Senate, led by Lister HILL, of 
Alabama, opposed a budget cut in medical 
research on cancer, polio, heart disease, 
epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, etc., Mrs. Hob- 
by actually wrote to the Budget Director 
urging that her own budget for medical re- 
search be cut—even though the Hoover Com- 
mission has now urged more money for 
research. 

Though Cabinet members sometimes are 
forced to accept a budget cut, it’s almost un- 
heard of for a Cabinet member to urge a 
budget cut. Yet Mrs. Hobby took a definite 
stand against medical research. Fortunately 
Senator HIu put through the appropriation 
over Mrs. Hobby’s protest. 


These medical research funds are allotted 


to universities and hospitals doing impor- 
tant work in research. They are not spent 


by the Government. But Mrs. Hobby seemed 
afraid she might be accused of promoting 
socialized medicine. 


6. Why did Mrs. Hobby take a stand against 
hospital construction under the Hill-Burton 
Act? 

This is an important law by which the 
Federal Government puts up matching 
money to help localities build badly needed 
hospitals. Mrs. Hobby, though supposed to 
promote health, education, and welfare, 
seemed decidedly unenthusiastic about hos- 
pital construction. 


7. Why did Mrs. Hobby try to cut the 
school-construction program in congested 
military and Federal areas by $100 million? 

Also why did she for 2 years oppose any 
school bill; until this year it became evident 
that Congress would force her hand if she 
didn’t act? 

These are Just a few questions that a con- 
gressional committee ought to develop in 
detail, not only to ascertain the mistakes of 
the past but to make sure Mrs. Hobby’s 
successor doesn’t carry on as if he were 
Secretary of Commerce rather than Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is the newest Department of govern- 
ment, but thrown into it are some of the 
oldest and most important Government 
functions, such as the Public Health Service, 
founded personally by Alexander Hamilton, 
who wasn’t exactly a believer in a welfare 
state. 

What it needs is a Cabinet chief who will 
operate it as if he or she were proud, not 
ashamed, to work for the welfare of the 
American people. 


June 6, 1955. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op. 
DOCUMENTS -* 


Either House may order the printing of g 
document not already provided for by law” 
but only when the same shall be accompa. © 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe, 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exegy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or inde 4 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries. 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the | 
usual number. Nothing in this section Tee 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, g 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committes _ 
on Printing of either House, shall be so reg. | 
ommended in a report containing an ap al 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together _ 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work prey. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal — 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when | 
presented to either House, shail be referreq — 
immediately to the Committee on Prin 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon © 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). ; 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 3 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on © 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be furs 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for th> ConGressionaL Recor is © 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where © 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
suoscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speechés in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to ful- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin-. 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! pleas? 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 0 
correctly given in the RrEcorp. 














The Role of the Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the graduating class of 1955 at 
The Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina, Charleston, S. C., the distin- 
guished chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Adm. A. W. Radford, delivered the 
address on Saturday, June 4. His sub- 
ject was The Role of the Military. 

In plain, simple, and everyday lan- 
guage, this outstanding officer, the holder 
of innumerable decorations and citations 
for leadership, courage, and valor, in the 
most deadly wars in which this country 
has ever been engaged, related to the 
graduates of that fine institution the tre- 
mendous necessity for participation in 
the mission assigned to the military dur- 
ing the years in which they, as gradu- 
ates, will be called upon to give service 
to their country. 

Admiral Radford’s address demon- 
strates to these fine young men how the 
military man, during this global partici- 
pation to which this Nation is committed, 
among other things is part and parcel of 
our economic and diplomatic life as 
well as the military. 

I doubt that any man in the Nation is 
better qualified to speak on this subject 
than Admiral Radford. The Congress 
has confidence in his leadership. The 
Nation likewise knows that Admiral Rad- 
ford regards its safety and security as 
one of his most sacred obligations. 

The address of the distinguished chair- 
man follows: 


THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY 


(Graduation address by Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
— The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., June 

, 1955) 


Quite naturally, a ceremony like this car- 
ries me back around 40 years to when I was 
& member of the brigade of midshipmen at 
the United States Naval Academy. I saw the 
graduation ceremonies then, including my 
own, and I have seen quite a few since. 

As a result of my visit here, yesterday and 
today, I have become impressed by the high 
standards in your scholastics and training. 
It makes me very proud to take part this 
morning in your graduation. 

Like other top military schools, The Citadel 
has more than a century of honorable tra- 
dition in contributing to the security of our 
country. Its graduates have gone out to 
serve the Nation both as soldiers and as 
Civilians. As one of the oldest schools in 


_ country, The Citadel has the reputation, 
€ curriculum, and the tradition of good 


education combined with a sound military 
orientation. 





Appendix 


In this day and age, most of you are going 
to be given the opportunity of service to 
your flag. Some of you probably expect to 
begin a tour of duty as a member of one of 
our active services. Others probably will 
enter our Reserves. It is my hope that many 
of you will go on, as so many of your dis- 
tinguished alumni have done, to follow mili- 
tary careers. 

But even if you do not choose to continue 
as professional soldiers—and I use the term 
soldiers to refer to all military men—the 
training and the sense of integrity instilled 
in you by The Citadel will prove invaluable 
to you and to the Nation in whatever pro- 
fession you may pursue. 

In my judgment, the greatest opportunity 
to which you can aspire is the opportunity 
of service—both military and civilian. You 
gentlemen have this opportunity for service 
directly on behalf of the United States of 
America. There is no greater honor than 
that. 

It is on the subject of this role of the mili- 
tary that I want chiefly to speak, and it is 
to you graduates that I primarily address my 
remarks. 

Perhaps some of you wonder why so many 
of your contemporaries are needed by the 
military services; and why so many, having 
completed their military service, must con- 
tinue available for military duty in a na- 
tional emergency. 

The answer is simple: Today our Nation is 
confronted with the world’s greatest and 
most dangerous menace to our freedoms and 
our way of life; namely, militant interna- 
tional communism. 

Communism is backed by an immense 
military establishment, and is led by a hand- 
ful of ruthless individuals who, at any 
time they see fit, could plunge us into war. 
Communist leaders have declared their in- 
tention to dominate the entire planet on 
which we live—and they have demonstrated 
extraordinary capacities for pursuing this 
intention. Needless to say, it is a struggle 
we must not lose. 

This being the case, what would you say 
must be done by the Armed Forces in order 
to protect our peace and security? What 
is the role of the military? 

The Armed Forces exist for one ultimate 
purpose: the security of the United States. 
They are organized, trained, and equipped 
for prompt and sustained combat opera- 
tions—land, sea, and air—when and as di- 
rected by the President and the American 
people in accordance with our constitutional 
processes. 

Our fighting role is probably our most ob- 
vious role. It is our hardest and most diffi- 
cult role, but it is also our last-resort role, 
and one used only when our Government 
calls upon us to use force in defense of 
our vital interests. 


READINESS ROLE 


Our second role is our readiness role. 
“Readiness” is the word for the graduates 
of the Citadel on this day—a glad and happy 
day. 

Readiness means preparedness. Readi- 
ness is your response to your country’s Call. 
Readiness is years of practice. It is train- 
ing, and training means skill, and skill pro- 
duces efficiency, and efficiency is economical 
of human life and resources. 

Admiral Dewey demonstrated his keen un- 
derstanding of the philosophy of readiness 


when he said: “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley.” His words became an epigram 
destined to live as a part of American mili- 
tary tradition. 

Refiect for a moment on the significance 
of those timeless words. Note how the 
thought construction of that quiet com- 
mand describes so well the complete confi- 
dence and faith Admiral Dewey had in Grid- 
ley’s judgment and courage on the eve of 
that great victory in Manila Bay. 

Just as Admiral Dewey trusted Gridley’s 
judgments that day, so Gridley was strength- 
ened by his commander’s confidence; and by 
the certain knowledge that the ships and 
the men of the American Fleet were ready 
to do their job. 

There is a parallel for this readiness in 
our more modern times. As President Eisen- 
hower has said: “We will never commit ag- 
gression, but we must always be ready to 
defeat it.” 

I wish I could assure each of you person- 
ally that the threat to our security has so 
diminished that the United States no longer 
requires strong military forces—and that 
there is no possibility of a war resulting 
from today’s conflict between two opposing 
ideologies. 

But I cannot. I must state flatly that a 
strong military posture is not only essen- 
tial to our security, but it is clearly neces- 
sary for all the free world. 

There has been, of course, a noticeable 
change in tactics on the part of the Com- 
munist high command. Symptoms of this 
change are the successful conclusion of the 
Austrian Treaty, and the apparent Soviet 
willingness to participate in four-power 
talks. But there has been no real indica- 
tion so far that this represents a funda- 
mental change, either in their character or 
in their basic long-term objectives. 

Thus, while all America sincerely hopes 
and works for peace, there is still a definite 
requirement for us to maintain strong mili- 
tary forces in being. In this day, ready 
forces are strong forces. I stress this word 


“ready.” Our active forces must be ready 
forces. So must our Reserve forces be ready 
forces. And all America must be ready to 


promote unity of action among free nations 
in establishing long-term security. 


ADVISORY ROLE 


A third important role or function of the 
Armed Forces, and these are not set forth in 
any order of priority, is to give military ad- 
vice on national security matters. Let’s ex- 
amine for a moment just what this role 
means. 

When I was a young man most of us in 
uniform were inclined to regard foreign pol- 
icy as an interesting subject for an evening’s 
academic discussion. We did not feel di- 
rectly affected by foreign policy decisions un- 
less the decision involved the use of military 
force. 

This has changed—just as the world itself 
has changed. Fifty years ago our own secu- 
rity was relatively self-sufficient. Today our 
security is bound up with the security of the 
free world. Fifty years ago the military had 
but little concern with foreign policy. To- 
day there is often no clear line of demarca- 
tion between foreign and military policy. 

Instead, there is overlap. There are mili- 
tary implications in foreign policy, and, con- 
versely, political implications in military 
policy. 
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In our democracy military men do not 
make foreign policies. Such policies are de- 
termined by the Chief Executive and the 
State Department. But their studies are not 
made without advice of other governmental 
agencies in pertinent fields; for example, leg- 
islative, economic, scientific, and military. 
Hence, there must be a breadth of compre- 
hension and understanding by the special- 
ists of each as to the roles of the others. 
After all, the United States is a partnership 
of all America. 

INDIVIDUAL ROLE 


Gentlemen, seldom has there been an op- 
portunity for service to your country such as 
now. You must realize, as I am sure that 
you do, your country expects great things 
from you in the future. 

In your early years you will not be dealing 
with the broader aspects of global strategy, 
new weapons developments, or bjg business. 
But you will be dealing with the men and 
the weapons themselves, and that in itself 
is no small task today. It is during these 
early years that you will have to prepare 
yourselves for the time when you will assume 
greater responsibilities. 

Now, what should you do, personally and 
individually, to measure up to your increas- 
ing responsibilities in both military and civil 
life? 

I feel confident that several thoughts oc- 
cur to each of you. First is to learn your job 
and knowit thoroughly. Second, keep your- 
self physically and mentally fit. Third, set 
a proper example for the people with whom 
you are associated. And fourth, strive to 
maintain that spiritual strength and vigor 
which you have acquired during your life 
here at The Citadel. 

Inherent in all four of these guidelines is 
your American mission in life: To keep faith 
in your country and the freedom for which 
it stands; and to be ready to defend it 
against all those who would overthrow it. 

For you who are being graduated today, I 
wish I might have the power to instill in each 
of you, a sense of the historic faith in this 
mission of America that has been handed 
down through the ages. 

After you leave The Citadel, you will find 
that your education in the broad sense has 
only begun. The man who thinks he knows 
everything has ceased to learn. You should 
keep the insatiable urge to learn more and 
more about this great civilization of ours— 
history, geography, science, philosophy, ad- 
ministration, and so on. 

How well you develop yourselves during 
your early years after graduation—how well 
you continue to learn all that you can—will 
determine how good you will be in handling 
greater problems as you advance into posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 


Let me urge you in the strongest words 
possible to throw yourself into this military 
life—completely and enthusiastically while 
you areinit. Military service gets into your 
blood. It will be a constructive help to you 
in whatever career you follow afterward. 
This is something which is a little hard to 
express in words, but easy to feel in inspira- 
tion. 

And now if I may take a minute more to 
address a special word to the families and 
friends of this graduating class. To you I 
say that your young man has proven his 
mental ability, his physical stamina, and his 
good character. He truly belongs with our 
country’s finest. You can be proud of him. 

And you can show your pride in ways he 
will appreciate. You can bear with him his 
absences on far-flung duties. You can share 
his sense of dedication to duty. In so doing, 
you contribute not only to his well-being— 
you contribute to the overall strength of 
our country. 

Members of the graduating class, this is 
your graduation day. Your parents have 
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looked forward to it almost from the day 


you were born. It may be that you will find 
it difficult to appreciate all they have ac- 
complished for you, until you attempt to do 
the same thing for your children. I am 
sure that all present here today congratu- 
late them, as well as you. 

Then your professors and instructors are 


‘to be congratulated on the fine product here 


before us in the class of 1955. The improve- 
ment, discipline, and cultivation of the 
youthful mind, always is a goal worthy of 
man’s finest efforts. 

And finally, you gentlemen are to be con- 
gratulated. This ceremony is symbolic of 
the great responsibility that is placed in your 
hands today—not by me, or the President of 
this college—but by all the American people. 

Regardless of the career you have chosen, 
what will count the most in your future 
will be the service you give to your flag and 
to your country. You have been judged and 
found worthy. Now it is up to you to prove 
your worth as dedicated American citizens. 

For the greatest place of honor is really the 
place of service. 

I am sure I speak for everyone when I say: 
You have made us very proud. Our heart- 
felt congratulations and best wishes go with 
each one of you, and with your families. 





Your American Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, Adm. A. 
W. Radford, immediately upon deliver- 
ing the address at The Citadel on Satur- 
day, June 4, boarded his plane and jour- 
neyed to East Lansing, Mich., where, on 
Sunday, June 5, he delivered the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of Michigan State College. 

His subject was Your American Mis- 
sion. 

This was a great address and one 
fraught with advice every young man 
would do well to heed. We in the Con- 
gress could harken by his timely re- 
marks. Few men have the capacity to 
speak in every day language of wisdom 
of which Admiral Radford is an envi- 
able possessor. I want the Congress and 
the Nation to read this address: 

Your AMERICAN MISSION 
(Commencement address by Adm. Arthur 

Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff, before Michigan State College, East 

Lansing, Mich, June 5, 1955) 

Today as you graduate, you are about to 
take your new places in the world, or per- 
haps continue your education in some other 
institution of learning. You have been for- 
tunate so far, for your formal education here 
has given you an excellent start in life. I 
am sure you recognize in truth that it is 
only a start—a commencement to a whole 
future. 

Many years ago, longer than I care to re- 
member, the big event of my graduation 
finally occurred. It was a very hot day. I 
was sitting there like you, and a commence- 
ment speaker was standing here in my place. 

In fact, we had two commencement speak- 
ers that day at Annapolis, early in June 
1916. One was the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson; and the other was 
the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. 


June 


Probably most of the matters discusseq 
by these two eminent commencement speak. 
ers have been long since forgotten. But one 
idea they expressed in common that da 
I have never forgotten. It stood the he 
of time so well that I would like to tax, 
this opportunity to pass it along to you, 
I want you to know about it. I hope yoy 
will remember it, and set your sights oy 
the target right now. 

I do not recall the exact words, but the 
idea was Simply this: We who were about to 
be graduated in that class of 1916 had 4 
special mission in life. Our mission, ingj. 
vidually and collectively, was to be ready to 
defend our country and our freedom. 

The emphasis was on that word “ready” 
We were to be ready to respond to any call 
our country might place upon us. We were 
to be ready to sustain the best traditions 
of our forefathers. We were to be ready to 
assume some of the responsibility and the 
accountability for our fundamental beliefs. 

For we, too, had a share in this freedom. 
We were responsible and accountable for it 
under God, to the American people. 

You, too, should be ready. You should be 
ready to perform useful functions in your 
chosen careers. You should be ready to 
accept individual responsibility in accord. 
ance with your abilities and skills. And you 
should be ready to help defend our American 
way of life. 

This is a mission which is applicable today 
to every American. As you progress along 
the paths of your chosen careers, you will 
see for yourselves there is no way of escaping 
this mission without surrendering the things 
you value most. It requires just plain com- 
mon sense to figure out that things worth 
having are things worth defending. 

Now, I realize that most commencement 
speakers are expected to admonish you to 
beware of the pitfalls in the world outside 
the college campus; or to exhort you how 
best to achieve success in the world market 
places. 

But I wish neither to admonish you nor to 
exhort you this afternoon. Instead, I hope to 
set forth briefly in clear-cut, unmistakable 
terms how important this mission in life is 
to you personally for your long-term future. 


MEANING OF FREEDOM 


In the early days of our United States, our 
Founding Fathers established the framework 
in which freedom could flourish. Those who 
conceived this Nation, and brought it to life, 
breathed into it a sense of mission—-a sense 
of destiny—and of progress. 

As representative government grew, these 
early Americans realized that our govern- 
mental processes would have to be free of 
dependence on the few, and rest on the in- 
formed cooperation and hard work of the 
majority. We rejected tyranny, and took up 
democracy. Thus our country and our his- 
tory began to take on substance. We became 
in fact the living proof that freedom is the 
most worthwhile heritage of all. 

What is freedom? What does it mean to 
you? Billions of words have been spoken 
about its concept. Entire books have beet 
written about even a single phrase, such 4s 
“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness e 

Actually, it is set forth best in the basic 
documents of our Nation. We commonly 
refer to it as “the American way.” Presiden 
Lincoln made a blueprint for it when he said 
“A new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

We also refer to freedom as “the rights 0! 
men.” We hold certain truths to be sell 
evident: That to secure these rights of men, 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. You know 
about this, for you here at Michigan State 
College have been the recipients of the bene 
fits of this heritage. 











1955 
THREAT TO FREEDOM 

put this is not @ heritage which we are 
ake for granted. Time after time, 
it has been challenged; and free men have 
pad to join together like the minutemen of 
vesteryear, and fight to protect our liberty. 
“in the early part of this century, World 
war I came about as a challenge to this 
neritage of ours. I can recall very well the 
triumphant end of that war. There seemed 
no doubt then that, not only was freedom 
our ideal, it was the most powerful and 
worthwhile concept of human life in history. 
As a matter of fact, it was a concept which 
had just been fully vindicated by the out- 
come of the war. 

November 1918 was a great month all right. 
No one in that hour of triumph could have 
believed that facism and nazism soon would 
No one could have believed 


able to t 


threaten Us. 


that communism would become the ruthless 
and relentless menace which later would 
spread across half the world to plot our 
destruction. 


But we can believe it now. We can see it, 
hear it, feel it, and know it. Today, we are 
threatened by a formidable and sinister ad- 
yersary whose Communist doctrine specifies 
a program for world domination. The mili- 
tary threat of communism is a very real one 
since the Communist bloc maintains forces 
far in excess of that required for its own de- 
fense. 

There has been, of course, a noticeable 
change in tactics on the part of the Com- 
munist high command. Symptoms of this 
change are the successful conclusion of the 
Austrian Treaty, and the apparent Soviet 
willingness to participate in four-power talks. 
But there has been no real indication so far 
that this represents a fundamental change, 
either in their character or in their basic 
long-term objectives. 


Indeed, communism continues to be the 
major challenge to our way of life—yours and 
mine. <ts impact bears directly on man’s 


destiny. At issue is the true nature of man 
himself. It is a struggle which goes to the 
roots of the human spirit—a struggle we 
must not lose. | 

Where does it lead? What can the in- 
telligent college graduate of 1955 do about it? 


DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


For one thing, you can keep faith in your 
country and the freedom for which it stands; 
and be ready to defend it against all those 
who would overthrow it. 

For you who are being graduated today, 
I wish I might have the power to install in 
each of you, a sense of the historic faith in 
this mission of America that has been handed 
down through the ages. 

After you depart from this campus, you 
may encounter some individuals who will 


try to tell you that we live in a world which 
could be destroyed without notice. They 
may speak with voices that say we are like 
Rome was in its declining years. They may 
fven try to tell you that our national values 
have decayed; that we have no great cause 
to guide our future history; and that it is 
futile to try to maintain feelings of true 


patriotism and self-sacrifice. 

This leads, of course, to a newer version of 
*n old saying: “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.” 

But what if you do not die? Suppose you 
should live and face the consequences of not 
defending your freedom and your way of life 
-_ all that is in you—even your life if need 
J Suggest that if any of you young people 
ever think of betting your future on the 
— being destroyed, you better take a long 

ok at the odds. These end-of-the-world 
predictions are not new. Archeologists find 
ha ee eee 
In a similar vein, in our own country, men 
ave been wringing their hands over the end 
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of freedom ever since the days of George 
Washington. Perhaps this occurs when there 
is a lack of “can do” spirit in fulfilling our 
mission. Perhaps it comes from Communists 
themselves who would like us to think that 
communism is irresistible. 

Regardless of where it comes from, or what 
the cause of it is, I can tell you that com- 
munism is not the irresistable force or the 
only way of the future. I can tell you that 
we are fortunate—and that we have a good 
“Ay can also tell you that the United States, 
its institutions, its people, and its great prog- 
ress are refutations of the Communist dogma. 
We are living proof that the assumptions on 
which communism is based are false. Our 
free system is the complete antithesis of 

nist dictatorship. 

ne tell you all this but, in the final 
analysis, you must know it for yourself. 
You, individually and collectively, must be 
strong in your determination to preserve 
this Nation, and the freedom for which it 
stands. You must be stronger and more 
durable than the forces which would destroy 
owe hold these truths * * *”’—indeed we 
hold these noble truths right in our own 
hands. We hold them in trust. If we doubt 
our mission in the world, we probably will 
cease to progress. If America ever loses con- 
fidence in herself, we will retain the confi- 
dence of no one. We could even lose our 
hance to remain free. 

, Members of the graduating class: This is 
your commencement day. Your parents 
have looked forward to it almost from the 
day you were born, and they too are to be 
congratulated. It may be that you will find 
it difficult to appreciate fully what they have 
accomplished for you until you endeavor to 
do the same thing for your children. I am 
confident that all present here today con- 
gratulate them, and are proud of them as 
well as you. 

Then your professors here are to be con- 
gratulated. It was no easy task for them to 
turn out a product such as we see before 
us in the class of 1955. The improvement, 
discipline, and cultivation of the youthful 
mind, always is a goal worthy of man’s finest 
efforts. 

And now I return to you and me. It is 
my hope you always will keep with you, your 
American mission in life, and realize how 
extremely practical and realistic it is. 

Keep the defense of our freedom and our 
way of life first among your goals in life. 
Serve your country well. This may not be 
easy, but it will be a rewarding experience. 

For the greatest place of honor is really 
the place of service. 

Congratulations. Good luck. And God 
bless each of you and your families. 





Soviet Union Is Graduating 300,000 More 
Scientists and Engineers Than the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this country faces a severe 
shortage of engineers and technically 
trained personnel. The critical nature 
of the shortage was emphasized by Allen 
W. Dulles; director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in a speech before the 
Alumni Federation of Columbia Univer- 
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sity. Mr. Dulles said that in the decade 
from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet Union 
would graduate 1,200,000 scientists and 
engineers, compared to 900,000 in the 
United States. He warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet sci- 
entific manpower might well outnumber 
ours in many key areas. 

I have introduced two bills, H. R. 2211 
and H. R. 5152, which would go far to- 
ward meeting the problem facing our 
country today. 

The Nation cannot afford to discour- 
age young scientists. Ata time when its 
requirements for trained men are rising 
sharply, bachelor degrees in science have 
been dropping, 20 percent in 1950-51, 
another 25 percent in the next year. In 
4 years all bachelor degrees in science 
and engineering have dropped from 
80,000 to 34,000. 

During this same period, Russia has 
been extolling the scholar and scientists 
and encouraging its best brains to go 
into research. In a few years, Russia 
will be graduating 80,000 engineers a 
year. Last year the United States gradu- 
ated 19,000. Experts say it would be fatal 
to underestimate the growing quality of 
Russian engineers. 

It is figures like these which led Dr. 
John R. Dunning, dean of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering tc say, 
“We have almost lost the battle for scien- 
tific manpower.” d 

One of the major factors in this dis- 
couraging situation was discussed by Ben 
H. Bagdikian in one of a series of im- 
portant articles which appeared recently 
in the Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
The article was titled “Supersecrecy 
Slows Advance of Science.” It is included 
here together with an article by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times. 

I have introduced in the House a com- 
panion measure to the resolution offered 
in the Senate by Senator Husert Hum- 
PHREY and Senator JOHN STENNIS. This 
resolution would establish a special com- 
mission on Government security. I am 
pleased to note that the creation of 
such a bipartisan commission was unan- 
imously backed recently by a Senate sub- 
committee even though the administra- 
tion so far has turned a cold shoulder to 
the plan. 

The commission plan provided in this 
measure of mine has been urged by many 
of the country’s leaders during the past 
3 or 4 years. It is high time that the 
Congress moved to create such an im- 
partial body and I am sure the country 
will heartily back the two-party inquiry 
when it is established. 

It is a matter of the most serious na- 
tonal importance when, as a 1954 poll 
showed, half of all new Ph. D.’s say they 
would prefer a lower salary to going 
through the present uncertainties of se- 
curity practices. The 1954 poll showed 
also that the 33 percent of Ph. D.’s who 
wanted to work for the Government 
had dropped to 8 percent and gave the 
chief reason as the present security pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. If 
the bipartisan commission, when it is 
established, will come to grips with this 
problem we may still win the “battle for 
scientific manpower.” 
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[From the New York Times of June 5, 1955] 


CriTIcaL SHORTAGE OF TECHNICALLY TRAINED 
AMERICANS Is CAUSING MUCH CONCERN 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

This country faces a severe shortage of 
engineers and technically trained personnel. 
The critical nature of the shortage was em- 
phasized last week by Allen W. Dulles, Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Speaking before the Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University, Mr. Dulles said that in 
the decade from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet 
Union would graduate 1,200,000 scientists 
and engineers, compared to 900,000 in the 
United States. And he warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet scientific 
manpower might well outnumber ours in 
many key areas. 

This month, for example, just about 20,000 
engineers will be graduated from American 
colleges and universities. At the same time, 
the Soviet Union will graduate more than 
55,000. In addition, Russia will graduate far 
more men in the subprofessional fields of 
engineering, in the “technical” areas that 
are so vital in a technological age. 

For a long time we boasted that our engi- 
neers had greater technical know-how, and 
were superior in every way to those coming 
from the Soviet Union. However, experts 
who have studied the problem say this is no 
longer true. The caliber of training received 
by the Russian engineers is rapidly approach- 
ing ours, and in some respects may even 
surpass it. 

CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 


What is the cause of the engineer short- 
age? There isnosimple answer. Some edu- 
cators say that the Government itself is to 
blame. Soon after World War II, when the 
veterans began to flood the college campuses, 
the engineering courses became extremely 
popular. Back in 1950 about 50,000 men were 
graduated from the engineering colleges. 


Government-sponsored reports at that time,. 


said that this was too large a number, that 
our economy could not absorb them. Many 
engineers could not find jobs. 

Then came Korea, and the frenzie” at- 
tempt to build up our defense establishment 
in a hurry. We found that we did not have 
enough engineers or technically trained men 
to go around. The civilian economy, plus 
the military needs, absorbed them faster 
than schools could turn them out. 

Other factors entered the picture. The 
draft took away many potential engineers. 
The colleges found that it was difficult for 
them to compete with industry for well- 
trained faculty members. Somehow, an in- 
terest in engineering dipped to a new low, 
despite the great interest in all things of a 
technical nature, such as jet planes, atomic 
weapons and scientific developments. 


TO MEET THE PROBLEM 


From the long-range point of view, educa- 
tors are greatly disturbed at the sharp de- 
cline in interest in the sciences by high 
school students. Figures issued recently by 
the United States Office of Education show 
that proportionately fewer students now take 
courses in chemistry, physics, science and 
mathematics than ever before. More than 
half the high schools in the country do not 
even offer chemistry today. 

Educators are seriously concerned at the 
apparent indifference to the engineering and 
scientific fields shown by college students 
and high school graduates. At recent con- 
ferences, some called for this very purpose, 
they have proposed certain steps that might 
bring the situation into better balance. 

Among the most frequently mentioned 
proposals are these: 

The creation of a Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in the fields of engineering and science. 
At present the campuses support these corps 
in the various branches of the Army, in the 
Navy and Air Force. It is known that the 
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Pentagon has under.consideration an exten- 
sion of these programs, to include ROTC 
units devoted to engineering and scientific 
students. Under this plan, if approved, the 
military officials would provide financial sup- 
port to qualified students in the technical 
fields. The suggested program appears to 
have considerable merit. Certainly it would 
aid those who are interested in the scientific 
fields but, for financial reasons, are unable 
to continue in this area. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships for engineering and scientific 
students have been frequently suggested. In 
effect, the State or Federal Government 
would “subsidize” potential science or tech- 
nical students. It is costly to attend engi- 
neering schools. MIT, for example, has 
just announced that its tuition will be in- 
creased still further, and will go over the 
$1,000 mark. Financial support, it has been 
argued, should go to liberal arts students as 
well as those in the fields of science. This 
question, at the moment, is receiving the 
thouhgtful attention of the educational au- 
thorities. 

Higher salaries for teachers of science and 
engineering are essential if the faculties 
are not to be depleted. Although it is true 
that higher salaries should go to all teachers 
generally, it is doubly essential in the case 
of the professors in engineering schools. 
The competition from industry is so severe 
that the top-notch men are being drawn off 
by research groups, the Government and 
private industry. 

More adequate physical facilities are essen- 
tial. The country needs more engineering 
laboratories more scientific equipment, bet- 
ter working conditions for the scientific and 
engineering students. 

AVOIDING THE DRAFT 


It is also essential, the educators almost 
unanimously agree, that a more realistic at- 
titude be taken toward the question of selec- 
tive service. Many complaints have been reg- 
istered in recent months that scientific and 
engineering students have been drafted be- 
fore they have completed their studies. This 
is particularly true, the educators say, con- 
cerning graduate students. They point to 
men who get half way through their gradu- 
ate work in engineering, only to be called 
into service. 

Finally, a better public relations program 
appears to be badly needed. The educators 
want their story told to the American public 
so that greater support will be forthcoming. 
It is not commonly known that the United 
States is falling behind the Soviet Union in 
the training and preparation of able scien- 
tists, engineers and technical personnel. The 
story should be told. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 31, 1955] 
Wat Price SecurITty ?—SuUPERSECRECY SLOWS 
ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 


(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 


Today there is a physicist in a Govern- 
ment laboratory waiting to hear whether he 
is a “security risk” and therefore in danger 
of ending his professional career. 

Six years ago he asked security officers 
whether his forthcoming marriage would af- 
fect his secret clearance. His fiance had 
no security problem, but her parents occa- 
sionally associated with persons thought to 
be pro-Communists. The physicist planned 
never to see his in-laws after the wedding. 
The security officers assured him the mar- 
riage would not jeopardize his status. 

Five years later the physicist suddenly 
had his clearance revoked. The charge: His 
wife’s parents are believed to associate with 
alleged pro-Communists. The information 
against him was precisely that volunteered 
by himself and accepted by the Government. 
He has appealed at a cost to himself of about 
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$1,000 and approximately $10,000 to the Goy 
ernment. He 1s still waiting for a deci” 

Last year an aeronautical engineer on ; 
had worked for the Government for 14 yea, : 
was suspended from his top secret project . E 
Seattle, putting him out of a job ang a 
but stopping the urgent project. Th 
charge involved information he had dime 
the Government in 1940, which had been - 
vestigated and cleared at least twice since 
then. After 6 months he was restoreq The 
personal cost of the appeal to him was 
$3,242.83, to the Government, 6 months’ “tig 
of time on an important defense project 

These are the kinds of cases that today are 
causing America’s best young scientists to 
fear Government work. In 1953 a poll of se} 
ence Ph. D.’s graduating from research uni. 
versities showed them equally divide on 
where they would like to work, one-third 
each in Government, industry, and universi. 
ties. In 1954—after the investigation of 
Fort Monmouth and the case of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer—a poll of Ph. D.’s showed that 
the 33 percent who wanted to work for the 
Government had dropped to 8 percent. The 
chief reason given: security. 

In fact, about half of all the new Ph. D's 
said they would prefer a lower salary to going 
through the present uncertainties of securit 
practices. F 

The Nation cannot afford to discourage 
young scientists. At atime when its require- 
ments for trained men were rising sharply 
bachelor degrees in science have been drop. 
ping, 20 percent in 1950-51, another 25 per- 
cent the next year: 

a 4 = hen bachelor degrees in science 
and engineering have dro 
co bean g pped from 80,000 

During this same period, Russia has been 
extolling the scholar and scientist and en- 
couraging its best brains to go into research, 
In a few years, Russia will be graduating 
80,000 engineers a year. Last year the United 
States graduated 19,000. And experts say it 
would be fatal to underestimate the growing 
quality of Russian engineers. 

It is figures like these which led Dr. John 
R. Dunning, dean of the Columbia University 
School of Engineering, to say, “We have al- 
most lost the battle for scientific man- 
power.” 

Similarly, the Government as a whole can- 
not afford to encourage public contempt of 
highly trained, studious men, or “eggheads.” 
The Federal establishment would collapse 
without them. Twenty percent of all Federal 
employees are of professional rank, most of 
them with graduate degrees. Another 37 
percent are of top industrial skill. But while 
more than half are of top-grade talent, only 
1 percent of Government workers get $9,000 
or more. The legal limit for civil service is 
$14,500 a year. It is precisely in these badly 
needed skills that the Government cannot 
compete with private industry in attracting 
talent. 


SECRECY HIT 


Another factor in discouraging Govern- 
ment research is supersecrecy. It hampers 
not only the individual scientist, but at times 
the Government itself. 

Recently, the Department of Defense com- 
pleted a “secret” project. All that can be 
said of it is that it cost somewhere between 
$10,000 and $100,000 and took a number of 
senior scientists about a year to complete. 

Unaware of the “secret” projects, some 
non-Government scientists in a university 
did exactly the same work and published 
their results. The published results were 
seen by scientists everywhere, who criticized 
and used them to improve their own projects 
and push to new horizons. This demon- 
strates a number of things: 

(1) There is no such things as a perma 
nent secret of nature; (2) any scientific dis- 
covery is a link to the future which, if kept 
secret, stalls the next step but does not pre- 
vent others from creating their own |inks; 
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and (3) safes, security officers, and generals 
do not create new weapons like atomic bombs 
or defenses against them; only the “egg- 
neads” can do that. 

Few scientists want abolition of secrecy in 
military research, but almost all make a 
distinction between tactical secrets (such as 
actual weapons designs, military plans, stor- 
age points of bombs, etc). And secrets of 
nature (such as the basic information on 
matter which any scientist anywhere can 


work on). 
NO ONE HAS MONOPOLY 


The fact that no nation has a monopoly 
on research was demonstrated last year when 
fallout ash covered a Japanese fishing ves- 
sel after a hydrogen bomb test at Bikini. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has not re- 
yealed scientific data on fallout materials 
for fear it would tell something of materials 
in the bomb. But 4 months after Japanese 
scientists began their analysis of materials 
on the fishing vessels, they had published 
an open paper giving the elements involved, 
their proportions, and the amount of radio- 
activity in each—more information than the 
AEC has published to date. 

Another facet of secrecy keeps scientific 
facts bottled up in sealed compartments, 
giving each scientist only the information he 
needs in his own work. This is sound mili- 
tary doctrine on secrets, but it can be fatal 
to scientific progress. Some of the greatest 
advances have come from men who saw 
information they did not need in their own 
work, or at least thought so. The telegraph 
was born, for example, because a physicist, 
Allesandro Volta, in 1778 discovered a mis- 
taken interpretation by Luigi Galvania of 
Galvani’s own work. Under today Govern- 
ment secret research rules, Volta would never 
see Galvani’s data and discovery of the error 
would have been delayed. 

Today a secret-cleared AEC scientist in 
Los Alamos has a laboratory problem. A 
friend in an Eastern university, also a secret- 
cleared AEC man doing AEC research thinks 
he has the answer but cannot question his 
friend because in his own project he has no 
need to know details of his friend’s work at 
Los Alamos. 

Security measures, as typified in the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Immigration Act, also impede 
scientific progress which in the past had 
been aided by friendly foreign scientists. 
Since enactment of the law about half of 
all foreign scientists applying have been for- 
bidden to visit the United States. Some 
have contributed much to this country. Dr. 
Marcus Oliphant, of England, for example, 
gave information on radar during World 
War If which the United States said was 
“probably the most important single item of 
reverse lend-lease.”” Yet, under the McCar- 
ran Act, Oliphant was not permitted to at- 
tend a nonsecret conference here. Prof. 
E. B. Chain, of England, codiscoverer of peni- 
cillin, whose wartime collaboration saved 
hundreds of American soldiers, was not per- 
mitted to set foot on United States soil for 
a 3-day visit. 

Of the 12 men who headed the Los Alamos 
atom bomb project, half were foreign born 
and thus of questionable clearance today. 
The leader, J. Robert Oppenheimer, was de- 
clared a security risk last year. 

The combination of supersecrecy and dis- 
trust of scientists from friendly nations does 
hot produce the strength which the United 
tates depends on. This was only too clear 
in an incident during the building of the 
atomic submarine, the Nautilus. 

At one time it was feared the sub would 
require extensive redesign because of sleep- 
ing-sickness paralysis of its atomic engine 
»y accumulation of a chemical, xenon, when- 
ever the engine stopped. The Government 
desperately needed basic information on the 
nature of xenon. A Canadian with top clear- 
ance in his native country’s atomic project 
was brought to this country to do open re- 
Search under an AEC grant. 
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COULDN’T GET CLEARANCE 


Being a Canadian he could not get Ameri- 
can clearance, a fact that did not bother 
anyone until it was discovered that he 
seemed to have discovered certain reactions 
and equations which might apply to the 
sleeping-sickness problem. But he could not 
be asked to apply his reactions to American 
data because he was not permitted to know 
the American data. 

A fairly high-level conference was held in 
New York. An elaborate plan was devised 
to have the Canadian apply his reactions to 
some dummy figures, while concealing the 
true American figures. But at the last min- 
ute a nervous security officer dismissed the 
Canadian from the room, fearful that some 
secrets might be disclosed. 

This left the American data secret and 
secure. But it also left them useless. Fortu- 
nately, the Canadian’s data was recovered 
later and the sub did not have to be re- 
designed. No one knows in how many other 
instances we are not so lucky. 





Respect the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the REcorD, the attached article 
entitled “Respect the Flag’ by August 
W. Kopke, of Oklahoma City: 

RESPECT THE FLAG 


(By August W. Kopke, member, the United 
States Flag Association) 


Tuesday, June 14, is Flag Day. It is the 
duty of every American not only to love his 
country, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its laws but also to honor and respect its 
flag. 

Wherever you see the Stars and Stripes 
displayed, stand up and take off your hat. 
It is in the blood of some to deride all ex- 
pression of noble sentiment. You may 
blaspheme in the street and bystanders will 
not pay much attention to you; but if you 
get down on your knees and pray to Almighty 
God, or if you should stand bareheaded while 
soldiers march by with fiags to the breeze, 
some people will think you are only showing 
off. But don’t you mind. When Old Glory 
comes along, salute and let them think what 
they please. When you hear the band play 
the Star-Splangled Banner, get up. Even if 
you stand alone. Stand there and don’t be 
ashamed of it either. 

For of all the signs and symbols since the 
world began, there is none other so full of 
meaning as the flag of our country. That 
piece of red, white, and blue bunting means 
5,000 years of struggle upward. It is the full 
grown flower of ages fighting for liberty. It 
is the century plant of human hope in 
bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an 
equal opportunity to all the sons of men, 
Of course we have not yet arrived at that 
goal, but the only hope of righting the wrong 
of men lies in the feeling produced in our 
bosoms by the very sight of that flag. 

Other flags may mean a glorious past. 
This flag a glorious future. It is not so much 
the flag of our fathers as it is the flag of our 
children, and our children’s children, yet 
unborn. It is the flag of tomorrow and of 
a brighter dawn with healing on its wings. 
It is not the flag of a reigning king over a 
royal house, but of a 165 million free people 
welded into a nation, one and inseparable. 
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United not only by community of interest but 
by vital unity of sentiment and purpose, a 
nation distinguished for the clear individual 
conception of its citizens, alike of their duties 
and their privilges, their obligations and 
their rights. Its spirit is the spirit of the 
American nation. 

Let me urge every owner of a vacant flag 
staff, here and every where, to display Old 
Glory not only on Flag Day but every day. 
And if you cannot display the physical em- 
blem, then wear its image in your hearts and 
if you do, the great heart of America will 
one day interpret the heart of the world. 





Address by Hon. Sam Rayburn on the 
Occasion of the 20th Anniversary of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
of Atlanta, Ga., May 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11 more than 1,200 enthusiastic members 
of REA cooperatives assembled in At- 
lanta, Ga., to mark the 20th anniversary 
of that great progressive organization 
that has done so much to take the farm- 
—— of the bondage of backbreaking 

oil. 

Officials of the Georgia electric mem- 
bership corporation, in casting about for 
the most able American to address this 
great anniversary celebration inevitably 
decided to invite the father of the legis- 
lation that created the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, our beloved Speak- 
er, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN. 

Fortunately for the good people of 
Georgia, Sam Raysurn decided to accept 
the invitation to deliver the address cele- 
brating the 20th anniversary of the REA. 
This was a statewide meeting, but the 
eyes of REA members the country over 
were focused on Atlanta for this mam- 
moth celebration. 

It was my privilege to accompany our 
speaker to Atlanta for this occasion. To- 
gether with hundreds of my fellow 
Georgians, I thrilled to the message of 
Speaker RayBuRN as he described his 
fight to overcome the opposition to the 
establishment of this great farm cooper- 
ative organization. I shared the inspi- 
ration of his words as he told of the tre- 
mendous success of the REA both 
economically and in banishing darkness 
from the homes of rural America. 

I know many would want to read the 
stirring words of Speaker Raysurn on 
this splendid anniversary occasion, and 
I know many Members want to keep for 
their records his message to Americans, 
urban and rural, who look to his unpar- 
alleled wisdom and experience for guid- 
ance and counsel. 

The Speaker’s address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
deeply honored to be here with you tonight. 
As author and sponsor of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act in the Congress of the United 
States, I would be less than frank if I did 
not tell you that I have a deep and abiding 
interest in your progress and welfare. On 
this 20th anniversary of the Rural Electrifi- 
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cation Administration, please believe me 
when I say to you that it is a source of pro- 
‘found satisfaction to me that I was permit~ 
ted to take part in the creation of a move- 
ment and a program which has contributed 
so Magnificently to the economic and cul- 
tural life of all Americans. 

The miracles of Aladdin's lamp have vir- 
tually been transposed into the everyday life 
of the rural people of this Nation through 
the accomplishments of the REA program. A 
fair appraisal of these accomplishments dur- 
ing the past 20 years is convincing proof that 
your efforts and the work of your coopera- 
tives is responsible for the greatest economic 
upsurge in the history of rural America. 

And, let me say, here, now that the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the success of the pro- 
gram rested upon the shoulders of each of 
you who are the creators and organizers of 
the 1,000 rural electric cooperatives in this 
Nation. No segment of the population of 
any nation ever discharged its duties and re- 
sponsibilities with more zeal and devotion 
than have you. Therefore, to you who have 
labored along the dusty roads, in the rich 
farmlands, and on the steep hillsides to sign 
up members by the light of a wood fire or a 
kerosene lamp goes the everlasting credit 
for the impetus given an agricultural move- 
ment which in two decades has contributed 
more to the agricultural industry than that 
industry has had contributed to it from all 
other sources since the founding of this 
Nation. 

Although less than half of the farms of 
the Nation were served by electricity before 
World War II, today 95 percent, or more than 
5 million, of our farms are electrified. In 
1935, only 10.9 percent of those homes had 
electric service. 

Fifty-five percent of the electrified farm 
homes of America are served by the 1,000 
rural electric cooperatives which you repre- 
sent. 

During the debate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives while the Rural 
Electrification Act was being considered, 
many men wise in the financial world of this 
Nation argued eloquently that such a pro- 
gram was doomed to failure. Fears were 
expressed that even though the farmers and 
ranchers joined in such a movement, that 
they would certainly discontinue the service 
and refuse to pay their first monthly bill. 
Sincere though these men were, they could 
not have been more wrong. They reckoned 
without the spirit and determination of the 
people who form the backbone of this Na- 
tion—your actions have been even more con- 
vincing than were those of us who answered 
their arguments. 

The repayment record of REA borrowers 
shows that only 14 of the 1,000 cooperatives 
are delinquent in their loan liquidation. 
This ratio of one-tenth of 1 percent is far 
below that shown by any bank loan record. 


Approximately three-fourths of all rural 
electric cooperatives have made advance pay- 
ments on their loans. In 1954, these ad- 
vance payments totaled $78.5 million. In 
1953 the advance payments were $62.5 mil- 
lion and in 1952, $52.5 million represented 
the amount prepaid. It is obvious that year 
by year the cooperative repayments record 
is steadily improving. 

To date, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has loaned to all of the electric co- 
operatives approximately $2.5 billion. But 
that is not the interesting part of the story. 
Surveys made by the electrical industry show 
that for every dollars loaned to the coopera- 
tives, the members of those cooperatives 
spend $4 for electrical wiring and appliances. 
Conservative estimates from all sources avail- 
able are that the farmers and ranchers have 
purchased in the neighborhood of $15 billion 
worth of merchandise which they obviously 
could not have used without electricity. 

Has this program spelled the doom of the 
privately owned electric industry? Certainly 


not. You have created and are daily creat- 
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ing new markets for these privately owned 
companies. In 1954 alone, you purchased 
from these companies $57 million worth of 
wholesale power, in order that you might 
serve your markets and customers through 
your network of 1,332,000 miles of electric 
wires. 

At what price have the farmers and 
ranchers been able to receive this most valu- 
able of all services? Today, electricity mar- 
keted by rural cooperatives and public- 
utility companies cost the average farmer 
approximately one-third less per kilowatt- 
hour than it did in 1940. By contrast, dur- 
ing this same period, feed prices advanced 
225 percent, farm wages 400 percent, and 
farm machinery prices 100 percent. The 
rural market today is the largest user of 
electrical energy per average consumer by 
about 50 percent. 

Surveys made this year reveal that more 
than 200 different services are performed on 
our farms and ranches by electricity. New 
equipment is constantly being designed and 
manufactured by the industries of this 
Nation to meet the ever-growing demand for 
rural homes and fields, for irrigation, milk- 
ing, fertilization, incubating—for virtually 
every function which in the past has meant 
only back-bending and _heart-breaking 
drudgery. 

But these statistics are in a large sense 
only the cold entries in a dollar ledger, which 
reflect little of the contribution which your 
program has made in the life of our Nation. 

We are today concerned with people 
throughout the world who are oppressed— 
oppressed economically, socially, and spirit- 
ually. In our own land we are confronted 
with these same problems to a lesser degree. 
Throughout all the ages, mankind has en- 
gaged in a never-ending struggle to emerge 
from the physical darkness of economic 
tyranny, and to pierce the dark shroud of 
cultural and spiritual blindness. Thomas 
Jefferson once said, “I have sworn on the 
altar of God everlasting hostility to every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” It 
is self-evident that no man or race of men 
can achieve mental and spiritual freedom 
when chained too long in economic bondage. 

It was in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
that your Government felt the least of its 
obligations was to provide a financial at- 
mosphere whereby through your own efforts 
you might have hopes of emerging from the 
darkness which surrounded you and your 
children. You sought no charity, and you 
received none. You sought only opportunity 
for self-betterment. No responsive govern- 
ment could do less for its governed, and no 
government will long endure which does not 
provide hope for its people that one day they 
may achieve, with dignity, freedom of mind 
and soul and body. 


Number 
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On this 20th anniversary of the creation 
of your program, it is well to refiect upon 
your achievements, but it behooves us even 
more to pause and consider that relative] 
few people in all the lands of the world have 
little reason to hope that their lot will ever 
approach that which we now enjoy. In his 
wisdom, God gave man the power to forget— 
lest his struggles and unconquerable hard. 
ships would become unbearable. Likewise 
we are prone to forget the hardships which 
we have overcome and the blessings which 
we enjoy. If I could leave you with but one 
thought today, it would be that you re. 
dedicate your mind and your energies to your 
program which has meant so much to gs 
many people, and further, that you express 
your divine gratitude that you live in a lang 
of hope and promise—a land where you 
might hope that your earthly span will be 
more bountiful through your own endeavors, 
and a land where you might fulfill the prom. 
ise of eternal life as preached by the humble 
man who walked the shores of Galilea, 





The Panama Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters and article: 

ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
PANAMA CANAL DIVISION, No. 690, 
May 30, 1955. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Division 690 of the Order of 
Railway Conductors wishes to thank you for 
your efforts in our behalf in trying to pre- 
vent the abandonment of the Panama Rail- 
road. It is indeed gratifying to know that 
there is someone in Washington who has our 
interests at heart and who has so thorough 
an insight into our problems and conditions 
in the Canal Zone. Enclosed are copies of 
some letters regarding the Panama Railroad 
that may be of interest to you. 

Governor Seybold apparently was misin- 
formed when he stated at the committee 
meeting that the railroad equipment was 
“worse than poor.” We have the following 
equipment that the Governor failed to men- 
tion: 








Capacity of each car Condition 
eee | 80 tons..............-.| Excellent. 
‘pial teats ees Do. 
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aeeienaa 40 tons__...............| Good mechanically 
peiiiks Se A iacsupacsent Do. 


1 These cars were purchased during World War II and are in as good mechanical condition as most railroa! 


equipment in the United States, 


The refrigerator cars are in poor condition, 
but the management has consistently re- 
fused to modernize this equipment. The 
ocst of modernization or of new refrigerator 
cars would be much less than the cost of 
the trucks and trailers they wish to buy; 
and the capacity of the railroad cars is 2 to 
3 times greater per unit. Furthermore, the 
railroad cars will last many times longer 
than trucks will. 

Our passenger equipment, while old and 
obsolete according to States standards, is 
in very good mechanical condition and 
would give many years of service. 








We have three 1600 horsepower road- 
switcher diesel engines that are as good as 
anything in the States, and are taking care 
of our mainline service. 

As you know, anyone can highlight those 
portions of a report that he wishes to em- 
phasize and omit other portions that a 
not so favorable, thereby painting a picture 
that is seen in the light that he wants it 
to be seen in, which is apparently what 's 
happening in this case. We feel that with 
the proper management and a desire to do 
so, the Panama Railroad could be made to 
pay dividends again. One way that this 
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might be accomplished is to have the Army, 
~~~ and Air Force use the railroad facil- 


ities instead of trucking. We have seen 
jarge military trucks crossing the isthmus 
with only 1 or 2 small boxes in them. 
Another way in which the earnings of the 
railroad could be augmented would be for 
¢he other divisions of the Panama Canal 
Company to utilize the railroad services in- 
stead of buying trucks and buses to work 


in direct competition with the railroad, 
thereby undermining it, which has been 
going on for some time. 

rhe Panama Railroad has been paying its 


own way, including maintenance of its right- 
of-way and equipment, depreciation, and in- 
terest on its investment; and in addition, 
has paid millions in dividends in the past. 


One thing that must not be overlooked is 

the fact, so vividly demonstrated during 
World War II, that the Panama Railroad is 
an essential and vital artery of transporta- 
tion in the Canal Zone and is the only stable 
and dependable means of transportation 
during an emergency. During the slightest 
unsettled condition in the Republic of 
Panama, which occur frequently, the rail- 
road is relied upon almost wholly for trans- 
yortation, 
The railroadmen fail to see how the aban- 
donment of the Panama Railroad, which has 
been in operation for over 100 years, and the 
investment of 9 to 35 million dollars in a 
new highway will solve the problem of econ- 
omy for the Panama Canal Company and 
the taxpayers in the United States. The 
interest plus the maintenance of the new 
highway, which is estimated to be very great, 
will put the Company farther in the red 
without any chance whatsoever of recover- 
ing from the highway any of the interest, 
jepreciation, or maintenance. The interest 
alone for 1 year oh such an investment would 
keep the railroad running, under present 
conditions, for many years. 

Thanks again for your time and efforts 
in our behalf. Any suggestions that you 
might be able to give us as to what we can 
do to maintain the Panama Railroad will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
RosBeErT C. DANIEL, 
General Chairman, 





[From the Panama American of May 23, 1955] 


PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON HEARS 
OBJECTIONS To JUNKING PANAMA RAILROAD 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Rear Adm. John R. 
Perry, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks revealed last night that at the start of 
the 20th century the United States was about 

dy to build an Atlantic-to-Pacific Canal 
on the Nicaragua route. The disclosure was 
based on new research into official records. 

The decision to construct at Panama fol- 
lowed negotiation culminating in January 
1902 when the French company reduced its 
original price of $109,141,500 for rights and 
property at Panama to $40 million. 

Perry spoke at the 20th annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washington, 


tne 


which comprises 305 persons who were en- 
gaged in United States construction on the 
Panama route. 


His speech dealt with the career of Rear 
Adm. John Grimes Walker, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States Commission which 
explored the Nicaraguan route in the late 
years of the 19th century. 

{In 1899 Walker became head of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission which handled the 
Panama Canal preliminaries. 

“One of the tasks of the Isthmian Com- 
mission was to ascertain from the French 
me amount for which they would sell their 
Holdings,” Perry said, in reviewing official 
documents pertaining to the crucial choice 
bet ween Nicaragua and Panama, 

‘An examination of the correspondence 
‘nducted among Admiral Walker, the Co- 
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lombian Minister, and the President of the 
Panama Canal Company reveals the many 
considerations that acted as a deterrent to 
the Commission’s final report (on the Nica- 
raguan project). 

“The French finally, in Octobér 1901, 
named a price for their total property and 
rights as $109,141,500. This amount, added 
to the estimated cost of completing the Pan- 
ama route, made a difference of $63,518,796 
in favor of the Nicaraguan route. 

“After consideration of this cost differ- 
ense the Commission concluded and reported 
that the most practicable and feasible route 
was the Nicaraguan route. 

“The Frech, fearing that they would lose 
everything, sent a new proposal in January 
1902. 

“By this they offered to accept for the 
totality, without exception, their property 
and rights on the isthmus for $40 million, 
the amount which Walker’s Commission had 
previously estimated such to be worth. 

“After considering the changed conditions, 
the Commission in a supplementary report 
informed President Roosevelt that in its 
opinion the most practicable and feasible 
route was the Panama route.” 

“As a result of the work of those two 
Commissions headed by Walker, Congress 
and the President (Theodore Roosevelt) 
were supplied the technical basis for the 
great decision of 1902 to build at Panama,” 
Perry said. 

At the meeting last night, Maurice H. 
Thatcher, former Governor of the Canal 
Zone, and Gen. James G. Steese (retired), 
former engineer of maintenance for the 
Panama Canal, made strong statements 
against the proposed abandonment of the 
Panama Railroad in favor of a new trans- 
isthmian highway within the Canal Zone. 

Thatcher said that abandonment of the 
railroad would be shortsighted and unwise, 
and the cost of a new highway would be very 
great. 

“The railroad,” he said, “should be re- 
garded as insurance against a possible dis- 
ruption of Panama Canal traffic by landslide 
or other emergency. It would then be in- 
dispensable to maintenance of large-scale 
transportation across the isthmus.” 

Steese said that the Panama Railroad has 
paid dividends exceeding $30 million to the 
United States Treasury, and has incurred 
small deficits in only a few recent years. 

“If slides should close the Panama Canal, 
no highway could meet the needs, and the 
roalroad would be absolutely necessary,” he 
said. “In World War II we could not have 
fought the war without that railroad.” 

Steese said that conversion of the railroad 
right-of-way to a four-lane highway would 
offer great engineering difficulties, because 
of land subsidence in some of the soft areas. 

The Panama Canal Society of Washington 
elected new officers last night. Col. George 
S. Brady was chosen president. He was engi- 
neer of the fortifications division at the 
Panama Canal from 1912 to 1914. Alexander 
E. McClure will be vice president, and Martin 
A. Seiler, secretary-treasurer. 





May 25, 1955. 
Mr. H. E. Munro, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Howarp: Enclosed are copies of two 
letters to Governor Seybold that are self- 
explanatory. We are informed that this re- 
duction in tariff has already been requested 
by the New York office of the Panama Line 
and also by the transportation and terminals 
director down here, but was denied by the 
Governor. 

Some time ago Terminales, the trucking 
firm in Panama, expressed a desire to ship 
their truck trailers by “piggy back” on the 
railroad if the railroad would make them a 
price. The railroad management was ap- 
proached through the yardmaster in Cris- 
tobal, but to date nothing has been done. 
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So you can see how determined they are 
down here to get rid of the railroad. 

Congressman F.Loop is doing a splendid job 
for us. I am going to write to thank him 
and give him a little more ammunition. 

I am also enclosing a clipping from the 
Panama American, of May 23, 1955, concern- 
ing the Panama Railroad. 

Thanks for everything. If there is any- 
thing that we can do, let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. DANIEL, 
General Chairman. 


—_— 


DIABLO HEIGHTS, C. Z., May 25, 1955. 
Brig. Gen. J. S. SEYBoxp, 
President, Panama Canal Company, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

Dear Sir: After making an exhaustive 
study of the reasons for our decline in freight 
business on the Panama Railroad, we find 
that one of the main reasons for our loss of 
revenue is the higher rate charged by the 
Panama Railroad over trucking concerns. 
The Panama Railroad receives at the present 
time 25 percent of the ocean freight rate on 
a through consignment. Trucking firms 
charge only 20 percent and as a consequence 
have been able to secure a large volume of 
this business. 

The original freight rate of 3314 percent 
received by the Panama Railroad was re- 
duced to 25 percent to be in line with the 
trucking concerns. We feel that if the rate 
were reduced to 20 percent to conform with 
the present rate charged by the trucking 
firms, we would be in a fair position to regain 
some of this business and to operate in the 
black again. 

We find, after making inquiries from the 
merchants in Panama City, that due to lack 
of warehouses the railroad boxcar serves as 
a temporary warehouse. Also the Panama 
Railroad can at one time carry all of the 
freight consigned either to Panama or to 
Colon, usually in one train. 

We also feel that due to the fact the ship- 
pers were told, by inference, that the Panama 
Railroad was to be abandoned, they natural- 
ly had to find other means of transshipping 
their cargo. Our inquiries with Panamanian 
merchants show that the greatest majority 
would still like to do business via the Panama 
Railroad. 

Our main object is to keep the Panama 
Railroad running. We request your help in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. H. Hopces, 
General Chairman, Division 49, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 
May 25, 1955. 


Brig. Gen. J. S. SEYBOLD, 
President, Panama Canal Company, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

Dear Sir: With a view to establishing a 
basis on which the Panama Railroad can be 
maintained and operated to the best inter- 
ests of all concerned, the Order of Railway 
Conductors respectfully requests that the 
tariff regulations for the Panama Railroad 
be changed to reduce the cost of the trans- 
isthmian haul from 25 percent to 20 percent 
of the amount of the through bill of lading. 

The Panamanian trucking firms charge 
only 20 percent for this service. Conse- 
quently, the shipping companies have been 
routing their freight by trucks because in 
so doing they save 5 percent on the total 
freight bill. This is a major factor con- 
tributing to the decrease in the volume of 
freight business handled by the Panama 
Railroad. 

If the new treaty between the United 
States and Panama is ratified, the Panama 
Railroad can still do a large volume of busi- 
ness with Punama by establishing more team 
tracks in the Canal Zone. At the present 
time, most of the cargo handled by the 
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Panama Railroad for Panama is spotted on 
team tracks in Panama City, which are to 
be given to Panama under the terms of this 
treaty. However, for the past year the Gov- 
ernment of Panama has requested that their 
carloads of mail be spotted on the Balboa, 
Canal Zone team tracks instead of in Pana- 
ma City. 

Upon inquiry, we find that many of the 
merchants in Panama are very desirous of 
having their freight shipped by railroad in- 
stead of by trucks. The reasons given us 
are that the railroad service is faster, more 
dependable, and safer with much less dam- 
age to cargo; and, with the reduction to 20 
percent, would be just as economical. 

We know that the Panama Railroad has 
paid large dividends in the past and we are 
confident that with a few changes, it can 
be made to pay dividends again. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RoBERT C. DANIEL, 
General Chairman, Division 690, 
Order of Railway Conductors. 





Newlands Project in Nevada Proves the 
Value of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27 I called the attention of my colleagues 
to some facts demonstrating the tremen- 
dous contribution of our Federal recla- 
mation program to the growth, strength 
and stability of the West and the Nation, 
and pointed out that the reclamation 
program is, in my opinion, the Nation’s 
wisest investment. I called attention to 
several specific projects and what these 
projects have meant to local, State, and 
National economies. I have asked the 
Commissioner of Reclamation for simi- 
lar information on other specific projects 
because I- believe that if the value of rec- 
lamation to a sound national economy 
is known and understood, the program 
will not be hurt by the various misrepre- 
sentations now being made with respect 
to it. 

One of the reclamation projects which 
has returned its costs many times in 
added wealth and strength to our econ- 
omy over the last 50 years is the New- 
lands project in Nevada, the very first 
reclamation project authorized by the 
Congress. In order that Members of 
Congress may have this additional in- 
formation demonstrating the value of 
reclamation, I include an excellent ar- 
ticle on the Newlands project by -Mr. 
Hamilton L. Hintz, and printed in the 
May 21 issue of the Sacramento Bee, to 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp following these remarks: 

NEWLANDS PROJECT Boon IN Dry Year Is 
ARGUMENT FOR RECLAMATION SPEEDUP 
(By Hamilton L. Hintz) 

FaLLon, Nev.—The necessity for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of Federal reclama- 
tion projects in the West is strikingly dem- 
onstrated by the Newlands project in Lahon- 
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tan Valley, of which the thriving city of 
Fallon is the center. 

Nevada has been going through a cycle of 
several dry years and the current situation 
is approaching drought proportions. Beef 
cattle and sheep are being marketed early off 
the drying rangelands and dairymen and 
growers of irrigated crops are looking anx- 
iously at dropping stream and reservoir 
levels. 

Hay production is expected to be consid- 
erably less than needed by livestock and 
dairy feeders. The picture is gloomy over 
the entire State, and water is so short in the 
Lovelock district, the State’s largest alfalfa- 
producing area, that it is expected to get 
only 1 cutting instead of the usual 3. 


ONE BRIGHT SPOT 


The one bright spot in the State is in the 
Fallon area, where 800 farms aggregating 
70,000 acres are served by the Newlands 
project, the Nation’s first Federal reclama- 
tion undertaking. 

The water-storage facilities of the project, 
the only one of its kind in Nevada, will make 
it possible to keep the farms of the Fallon 
area green all season and provide the irriga- 
tions to produce the usual three crops of 
alfalfa. 

Residents of the area point to their favored 
position as the green spot of Nevada as a 
dedication to the foresight and pioneering 
of over half a century ago which embarked 
the Government on a reclamation program 
with the Newlands project. 


REFUTES BACKWARD THEORIES 


They also point to it as refutation of pol- 
icies which have come to prevail in some 
Government quarters in recent years which 
have halted the progress of western recla- 
mation in the face of the rapidly increasing 
population of the West and the crying need 
for full multipurpose development of all 
water resources. 

The Newlands project was authorized by 
Congress in 1902 and construction was start- 
ed the following year. The purposes were to 
serve the farmers of Lahontan Valley, make 
possible expansion of farming to make full 
use of the land, and to blaze the path of 
western reclamation. 

The Lahontan Valley story had been the 
same as hundreds of other areas in the 
West, and still is in many places. In the 
winter the waters of the Carson River would 
run unused through the valley and often 
would overflow, causing considerable dam- 
age and loss. In the summer the stream 
would dry up, and the countryside with it. 

LAHONTAN DAM 


The first water for irrigation was brought 
in by a diversion canal from the Truckee 
River in 1907. By 1915 the key works, the 
Lahontan Dam, was completed on the Car- 
son River at the head of the valley. 

The dam holds back the winter runoff of 
the Carson River, stores additional water 
from the Truckee, and canals running from 
it serve the farms of the valley. 

Thus it serves for both flood control and 
irrigation, but in addition a powerhouse at 
its base utilizes the water being released to 
generate power for the project, the farmers, 
and the city of Fallon. 

POWER PAYS OFF 

And what is important is the fact the 
power revenues are making it possible for 
the Government to be paid back its invest- 
ment in the project without there being an 
unduly heavy cost for water service. The 
final payment is expected to be made within 
a few years, in line with reclamation law 
which allows 40 to 50 years for repayment. 

In 1922 a drainage project was completed 
to better contro] the water after irrigation 
and to make reuse of some of it possible. 





After the project was well underway the 
landowners formed the Truckee-Carson Irri. 
gation District and in 1926 by contract too, 
over from the Government the operation of 
the project. 

OUTLOOK IS GOOD 

In a dry year following a series of dry 
years, here is how Phil Haiibel, manager o; 
the district, views the situation: 

“Our water outlook is good. Even though 
water is reported extremely short elsewhere 
we expect to get by with only a 25-percent 
curtailment. 

“By efficient use this will give the same re. 
sults as formerly and alfalfa growers wi] 
get water for the usual three cuttings. The 
outlook for the hay crop is good although 
domestic pastures may suffer some.” 


A SOUND PROJECT 


“I consider this as sound a project as any 
in the West. The Government is nearly 
paid out now and will get all of its money 
back. 

“The powerhouse at the dam supplies the 
major needs for domestic and agricultural] 
use throughout the district. The proceeds 
are used to lower the water costs and pay 
out the construction costs. 

“By construction of more storage facilities 
we have an opportunity to provide even bet- 
ter for the needs and continued growth of 
this district.” 





J. R. Shields’ Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, dedi- 
cated to the role of public servant for 
many years, John Shields performed his 
duties with a keen sense of responsibility 
and a genuine interest in his fellowman. 
With great patience and understanding 
of the problems of the citizenry which 
he served his performance was ever be- 
yond the call of duty. This type of serv- 
ice to the public can well serve as a fitting 
example to others. The tribute paid to 
him in the editorial which appeared in 
the Newark Evening News of June 2, 
1955, is fitting recognition to a deserving 
individual. I am happy to add my best 
wishes on his retirement and congratu- 
lations for a job well done. 

The editorial follows: 

J. R. SHIELDS’ RETIREMENT 

On his formal] retirement at age 70 as man- 
ager of the Social Security Administration's 
Newark office, John R. Shields merits recog- 
nition for 18 years of faithful and efficient 
public service. 

Of all the members of SSA’s executive field 
staff, the district manager has the closest 
contact with the public. His job requires 
infinite patience, an attitude of friendliness 
and helpfulness to the many aged seeking to 
establish their eligibility for old-age insur 
ance. 

Mr. Shields possessed these qualities {n 
marked degree and there are hundreds, pel- 
haps thousands in this area who will remem- 
ber with gratitude his consideration and aid. 
He has reason to be proud of his record, 
which won him the acclaim of being one of 
the country’s best social-security field «d- 
ministrators. 


June 7 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Public Works Committee has been 
considering legislation to modernize the 
Nation’s highways. There seems to be 
yniversal agreement that modernization 
is needed if our transportation system is 
not to bog down. 

The Senate has passed a bill which 
came before our committee just as we 
were concluding hearings on a bill before 


5 should like to point out some defects 
in the Senate bill. 

The formula for distribution of funds 
to the States is based 50 percent on pop- 
ulation and 50 percent upon the exist- 
ing Federal-aid formula of one-third 
population, one-third mileage, and one- 
third area in each State. 

This formula cannot result in the uni- 
form development of an interstate sys- 
tem. 

Under it, 31 States and the District 
of Columbia, as shown in the attached 
table, would not receive sufficient funds 
to meet their needs in a 10-year period. 
Eighteen others would receive more than 
is required to meet their needs. In the 
extreme case, New Jersey would not be 
able to complete its portion of the inter- 
state system before the year 1998 even 
assuming that apportionments would be 
maintained after the 5-year life of the 
bill at the maximum rate authorized in 
the bill. 

In contrast, the distribution formula 
proposed in H. R. 4260, the bill our com- 
mittee has been considering, would pro- 
vide for the distribution of the available 
funds in exact relation to the needs in 
all the States. The whole system would 
go ahead on a uniform basis with assur- 
ance that it would be completed within 
10 years rather than 40 or more. 

FINANCING 


The Senate bill does not guarantee 
funds for the completion of the inter- 
State system. Even if the present for- 
mula were corrected, the total funds 
made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this purpose would be $714 bil- 
lion in 5 years on a 90-10 matching basis. 
Total needs are $23 billion. While the 
bill says that it is the intent of Congress 
to complete the system at the earliest 
0g date, no further funds are pro- 

Since the Senate bill provides for only 
5 years’ programing, the States cannot 
Properly plan their development of the 
entire system because they do not know 
whether or when sufficient funds will be 
made available. The effect would be that 
they would use these funds to do the most 
urgently needed spot-type work rather 
than developing an entire system. 

H. R. 4260 provides a complete assur-< 
ance of financing of the entire interstate 
system in 10 years through the provision 
of bonds on roughly a 95-5 matching 
basis. Further it takes the project out of 
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the deficit-financing class through a pro- 
vision that existing gasoline and diesel oil 
taxes shall be used not only to amortize 
the bonding costs but also to continue 
other existing Federal-aid programs at 
least at current levels. 

Under this bill, the improvement would 
be effective without large increases in 
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taxes which the Senate bill requires un- 
mp Government is to go further into 
ebt. 

Here is an authoritative table giving 
the comparison of interstate needs with 
approximate apportionment of interstate 
funds under 5-year program pursuant to 
the Senate bill. 


Comparison of interstate needs with approximate apportionment of interstate funds under 
5-year program pursuant to the Senate bill 




















Interstate ~~ total, Interstate system mileage 

State needs oe ny Percent ~ 
(millions (millions of needs 
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Actual Cost of Reclamation Projects 
Below Cost Estimates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions recently in hearings 
before the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and before this body 
statements have been made which leave 
the impression that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation consistently underestimates the 
cost of its projects. In order to have ac- 
curate information on this matter I re- 
quested the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion to furnish by Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation a compari- 


son of project final costs, or the pres- 
ently estimated final costs in the case of 
projects not yet completed, with the orig- 
inal estimates of costs that were fur- 
nished the Congress at the time of 
authorization. 

This information has been furnished 
for all Bureau of Reclamation projects 
which have been authorized and started 
since the end of World War II. The 
comparison demonstrates that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in recent years has 
been consistently conservative in its esti- 
mates of project costs. The study shows 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has built 
or is building all of the projects author- 
ized and started since World War II at 
a cost of only about 4 percent above 
initial estimates as compared with an 
increase due to inflation alone of from 
15 to 30 percent, depending upon the 
construction cost index used. Expressed 
in another way this means that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is building its over- 
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all program for 10 to 20 percent below 
the estimates made at the time of au- 
thorization if these estimates were ad- 
justed to reflect the general rise in 
construction costs at the time of actual 
construction. 

This study indicates, then, that in re- 
cent years the Bureau of Reclamation 
has an excellent record in estimating 
costs for reclamation projects. 

In view of pending legislation on recla- 
mation projects I am sure that my col- 
leagues are interested in this informa- 
tion and I desire, therefore, to include 
the material and the letter of transmit- 
tal in the Appendix of the Recorp 
following these remarks: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurReEav OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. AsPINALL: In compliance 
with your recent request, I am pleased to 
furnish you a comparison of the presently 
estimated costs of all Bureau of Reclamation 
projects which have been authorized and 
started since the end of World War II with 
the estimates of their cost that were fur- 
nished the Congress at the time of authori- 
zation. By including every one of the proj- 
ects which has been authorized and started 
during this period, we avoid selecting only 
those projects which would present the best 
picture from the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
point of view, and we also avoid doing what 
some of Reclamation’s critics have done— 
selecting only certain projects which, with- 
out detailed explanation, would appear to 
show that Reclamation consistently under- 
estimates costs. Actually, as the attached 
comparison demonstrates, Reclamation, in 
recent years, has been consistently conserva- 
tive in the estimate of project costs. 

The date selected as a cutoff point was the 
end of World War II, which gives us approxi- 
mately a 10-year period which should be 
sufficient to demonstrate that the Reclama- 
tion administrators and engineers have been 
making good on the estimates which they 
furnish to the Congress and congressional 
committees when seeking the authorization 
of new projects. 

With more research, the analysis could 
have been extended to cover a longer period 
and we are confident that such a larger study 
would result in equally favorable findings, 
if all pertinent factors were considered. 
However, to account adequately for pre- 
World War II cost estimates, we could be 
faced with endless argument, as in the past, 
not only on how to adjust for the general 
inflation, which would be relatively simple, 
but also on how to evaluate cost increases 
due to partial or complete shutdown because 
of the war and to justify changes in scope of 
the project which took place during the war 
period, when time was available for studying 
ways and means for improving and generally 
enlarging the project to meet increased needs 
at the later date of initial operation. 

From time to time Congress has written 
into the appropriation acts provisions to the 
effect that current construction prices should 
be used. For example, the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act of 1950 provides 
“that no part of this appropriation shall be 
available for the preparation of any com- 
prehensive plan or project report the con- 
struction estimates for which are not based 
upon current construction prices and 
costs. * * *” Similar language appeared in 
the appropriation acts of 1947, 1948, and 1949, 

By such provisions it is clear that the 
Congress did not want the Bureau of Recla- 
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mation to make any guesses as to future 
trends in its project cost estimates. 

Since the end of World War II the Bureau 
of Reclamation has had authorized and put 
under construction 27 projects, or new divi- 
sions of projects, the initial cost estimates 
for which at the time of authorization to- 
taled $506,232,898. If this amount is ad- 
justed to reflect construction cost increases 
existing at the times when Federal invest- 
ments were made, as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the initial estimates 
would be increased to $581,124,900 on the 
basis of inflation alone. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation cost index is based on periodic 
studies of current bids on the materials 
and labor that go into reclamation projects. 

As a further check, our staff also adjusted 
the total initial estimates of $506,232,898 to 
reflect the independent index of construc- 
tion cost as published by the Engineering 
News-Record in the October 7, 1954, issue. 
This index is a composite of the cost of 
selected construction materials and common 
labor and does not, therefore, reflect fully 
all the categories of cost that enter into 
reclamation projects; for example, skilled 
labor. Based on the Engineering News- 
Record construction cost index adjustment, 
the initial Reclamation estimate would be 
increased to $657,320,600. Of the 27 projects 
included in the analysis, 13 have been com- 
pleted and the remaining 14 are well under- 
way, ranging from 4 percent complete in 
the case of Glendo to 99 percent in the case 
of Cachuma. However, in the case of 
Glendo, although only a small amount of 
actual work has been done, the major con- 
struction contract on Glendo Dam has been 
awarded. The total cost to date of all of 
these 27 projects, plus the estimated cost of 
completion of those projects not yet com- 
pleted, is $526,833,790. 


This study shows that Reclamation has. 


built, or is building, all of the projects au- 
thorized and started since World War II, at 
a cost of only about 4 percent above initial 
estimates, as compared with an increase due 
to inflation alone of 15 percent based on the 
Bureau of Reclamation index and 30 percent 
based on the Engineering News-Record con- 
struction cost index as applied to the times 
during which the work was done. 

Expressed in another way, Reclamation is 
building its overall program for 10 percent 
(based on the Bureau of Reclamation index) 
to 20 percent (based on the Engineering 
News-Record index) below the estimates 
made at the time of authorization, if these 
estimates were adjusted to reflect the general 
rise in construction costs at the time of 
actual construction. 

There is enclosed a table showing the 
analysis of each of these 27 Reclamation 
projects. While it is true that changes in 
project scope and the individual makeup of 
any one project might cause a somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusion for that one project than 
was reached by applying the general con- 
struction indexes to the initial cost, the 
special circumstances tend to offset each 
other in the consolidation of the entire pro- 
gram. Consequently, it is believed that the 
analysis of the entire new program since 
1945, as outlined above, is a fair one. 

In your use of this material, you may wish 
to use only one of the indexes in order to 
simplify the presentation. If you used the 
Bureau of Reclamation cost index, there 
would be a better correlation with some of 
the other analyses that have been prepared 
by this office on cost increases. On the other 
hand, if you used the construction-cost in- 
dex of the independent non-Federal organi- 
zation, such as the Engineering News-Record, 
you could better refute criticism that Recla- 
mation had developed a special yardstick to 
make its estimates look favorable. As a 
matter of fact, Reclamation’s cost-estimating 
record looks even more conservative when 
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the Engineering News-Record index 
than when its own index is used. 
Sincerely yours, 


is used 


E. G. NIELseEn, 
Acting Commissioxer, 


a 


COMPARISON OF BUREAU OF RECLAMATION Cosp 
ESTIMATES OF ALL PROJECTS AvTHorizepp 
AND STARTED SINCE THE END OF Won 
War II 


Since the end of World War IE 27 reclama. 
tion projects have been authorized for con. 
struction or rehabilitation. This program 
covers practically all types of construction 
performed by the Bureau of Reclamation jn. 
cluding earthwork, canal construction, dis. 
tribution system repair, concrete structures, 
major concrete dams, powerplants, and trans. 
mission lines. The total of the cost estimates 
of these projects at the time the work was 
authorized is $506,232,898. 

During the period these projects were ay. 
thorized and placed under construction the 
cost of labor, materials, and other constryc. 
tion services has experienced a continual rise 
so that construction costs at the end of fiscal 
year 1954 or the beginning of fiscal year 1955, 
the latest date that cost data are available. 
are considerably greater than at the close of 
World War II. The composite construction 
cost index of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is based on periodic studies of cur- 
rent bids on materials and labor that go into 
concrete dams, power generating plants, 
power transmission systems, earth dams, 
canals, laterals, and drains shows this over- 
all increase to be 1.40. By comparison, the 
index of cornstruction costs published in the 
Engineering News-Record for October 7, 1954, 
which is based on costs of selected construc- 
tion materials and common labor, shows this 
overall increase to be 1.98. The rise in costs 
during only a portion of this period for any 
particular project would be something less 
than 1.40 or 1.98, depending upon the date 
the project was authorized and the years 
when funds were spent on construction. 

Therefore, if the estimated costs of recla- 
mation projects and rehabilitation work 
which were authorized since World War II 
were adjusted in accord with the cost in- 
dexes and without taking into account any 
other factors which affect the estimates, such 
as unforeseen site conditions, change in pro}- 
ect plan, or bids actually received, the cost of 
this work today would greatly exceed the es- 
timates at the time the work was authorized 
If, for instance, the unspent portion of the 
estimates of these projects had followed the 
construction cost index of the Engineering 
News-Record since the time the initial esti- 
mates were made, the total today of the esti- 
mates of construction in progress and actual 
cost of work completed would be $657,320,600. 
Similarly, if the estimates of this work were 
based on the composite cost index of the 
Bureau of Reclamation the total would be 
$581,124,900. Compared to these figures the 
total of the official fiscal year 1955 estimates 
for projects under construction and actual 
costs of completed work is $526,833,790. 

To date construction has been completed 
on 13 of the 27 projects and progress on tie 
remaining 14 ranges from 4 percent of com- 
pletion on Glendo to 99 percent on Cach- 
uma. However, despite the fact that only 4 
percent of the cost of Glendo has been spent 
the major contract has been awarded, and 
the present estimate appears satisfactory. 
From the figures cited it is evident that for 
all of the projects authorized and started 
since World War II, the Bureau of Reclams- 
tion is completing the work at an estimated 
cost of 80 percent of what the initial esti- 
mate would have been if it had been adjusted 
to the index of the Engineering News-Record, 
or 90 percent of what the cost would have 
been if it had been adjusted to the Bureau 
of Reclamation composite index. 
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The attached tabulation shows for each 

roject the estimated cost at the time the 
“ yject was authorized, what the estimated 
Pist would have been at the beginning of fis- 
cal year 1955 if the uncosted portion of the 
initial estimate had followed the Engineer- 
ing News-Record cost index and the Bureau 
of Reclamation composite index, respectively, 
and the official estimated cost or completed 
cost of the projects at the beginning of fis- 
cal year 1955. 

While, in general, the estimated costs of 
individual projects based on the construction 
cost indexes as shown in the tabulation are 
higher today than the current official esti- 
here are several instances where this 
In the case of the Cachuma 


mates, t 
does not occur, 
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project, approximately $15 million was added 
to the construction cost in addition to gen- 
eral price increases as a result of unforeseen 
and extremely unfavorable conditions en- 
countered in excavation of the tunnel. The 
current estimate for the Eklutna project has 
greatly overrun the initial estimate adjusted 
to 1955 prices by virtue of the fact that the 
initial estimate was Reclamation’s first job 
in Alaska and did not account sufficiently 
for the higher construction costs prevalent 
in that area, nor include adequate provision 
for the type of construction contemplated. 
On the other hand, as a result of favorable 
bids and savings through modification in 
project plan, the current estimates for the 
Weber Basin, the Palisades project, and the 
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Glendo unit are substantially less than the 
estimates at the time the projects were 
authorized and it is expected that these 
projects will be completed at a cost in accord 
with the current estimates with resultant 
savings to the Government. 

Thus, considering the overall program 
which has been authorized and started since 
World War II, which includes the broad range 
of construction undertaken by this Bureau, 
and taking into account both the favorable 
and unfavorable circumstances where cur- 
rent or completed costs are compared to the 
initial estimates, it is seen that the Bureau 
of Reclamation is constructing these proj- 
ects at a cost less than would be the case 
if all costs followed the general price trend 
during the same period. 


Comparison of Bureau of Reclamation project cost estimates at time of authorization; adjusted to reflect subsequent changes in construction 
cost indexes; and current official estimate or completed cost 


(This table covers all projects or separable divisions of projects which have been authorized for construction since World War ID) 
























Initial estimate adjusted 
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Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, if Con- 
gress approves the multibillion dollar 
upper Colorado River project, it would 
not quite grow bananas on Pike’s Peak, 
but the taxpayers in each of 13 States 
would pay more for the project as now 
Planned than all four of the States that 
benefit from it put together: 

States that would What tarpayers 


benefit from project: would pay 
GLO Gok ae ee $36, 400, 000 
15, 200, 000 
16, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 





$75, 600, 000 





SS 


The taxpayers in these 13 States would 


pay: 

CO iin ication $127, 600, 000 
DERE TIONG eit ceninae nase maimmaies 102, 400, 000 
PO Ra isc ds ectaencotemseainiiin 277, 600, 000 
Se ais ssa ey ascends inland ac 194, 400, 000 
eae 276, 000, 000 
DRG ge cecancmnimodnenne 196, 400, 000 
CA. 6 ee scndsnmwaamaue 372, 800, 000 
BE RR ics nite wid mre eeninn winnings 144, 000, 000 
I sic haccdh sgn en ag whee orci 493, 600, 000 
i carnitine nade thd aoa 236, 000, 000 
NOUNS: th aac csicatas eric otcves ertnnteccaacitel 100, 000, 000 
IEE ei arica sharks ah edbueen in sane hema 102, 400, 000 
Wei iii es tities 88, 000, 000 


Twenty-eight States each would pay 
more than the State of Colorado. 

Thirty-seven States would pay more 
than the State of Utah. 

Thirty-nine States would pay more 
than the State of New Mexico. 

Forty-one States would pay more than 
the State of Wyoming. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pike’s 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


Aid to Pakistan Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
this body have at times expressed disa- 
greement with our country’s policies in 
relation to economic aid to foreign na- 
tions. 

However, a most illuminating fact has 
been brought to my attention concern- 
ing the work which Pan American World 
Airways is quietly doing to lend technical 
assistance to Pakistan International 
Airlines. 

Here is a situation, Mr. Speaker, 
wherein the largest of our international 
air carriers has taken on the task of 
building a foreign airline which someday 
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may very well be competing with its 
teacher. 

As we all know, Pakistan has taken 
a strong anti-Communist position. It 
is imperative that, if this position is 
to continue without jeopardy, Pakistan 
must have a strong civil air arm. 

I congratulate Pan American Airways 
on this endeavor and, under unanimous 
consent, place in the REcorp an article 
by William H. Hessler which appeared 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 19 
covering this most interesting and 
unique undertaking: 

SOUND PATTERN SET IN AID TO PAKISTAN 

AIRLINES 


(By William H. Hessler) 


Overseas aid, especially to underdeveloped 
countries, ought never to be visualized as a 
task exclusively for Government. Much of 
the job can be done better by private enter- 
prise. Ideally, almost all of it would be. 

We have a good example of the right pat- 
tern in a new program of technical assistance 
to Pakistan International Airlines. It em- 
ploys the financial resources of government 
but also the technical resources and person- 
nel of private enterprise. 

The American Government, through the 
Foreign Operations Administration, is put- 
ting up most of the money—$725,000 the first 
year, and probably $1,775,000 in the 2 re- 
maining years. The Pakistan Government 
is putting up smaller sums, in rupees, to 
cover local currency expenditures. 

Pan American World Airways, which likes 
to call itself (not without reason) “the 
world’s most experienced airline,” is putting 
up the experience, in the form of a 24-man 
team of technical experts. This team will 
train Pakistani personnel, over a 3-year pe- 
riod, in all phases of airline operations and 
management, from pilot training and plane 
maintenance to communications, traffic, pas- 
senger service, and accounting. 

Pakistan has had two modest airlines. 
One, Pakistan International Airlines (PIA), 
was Government-owned and served routes as 
far as Cairo and London. Orient Airlines, 
privately owned, was a smaller, domestic op- 
eration. These now are merged, and the new 
line is 65 percent Government owned. 

Air transport has a peculiar value for 
Pakistan—the fifth most populous country 
of the world—for it is a country divided as 
few ever have been. East Pakistan, with a 
little more than half the population, is sep- 
arated from West Pakistan by 1,200 miles of 
India’s territory. The two regions—very dif- 
ferent in language, culture, and economy— 
are linked by sea only on the long route from 
Karachi around to Chittagong, 3,000 miles. 
Such a route is of value only for the bulkiest 
of cargo. 

The railroads of northern India were laid 
out by the British long before they con- 
cocted the scheme for 2 separate coun- 
tries—India and Pakistan, the latter split in 
2 remote segments. Efficient, economical 
air transport, consequently, could be a tre- 
mendous spur to the economic development 
and the political unity of Pakistan. 


Running an airline, however, calls for a 
world of technical know-how and experience. 
The Pakistanis had even less than their 
share, in the old British-governed India, be- 
cause while they provided their full share of 
the old Indian Army they did not have 
many people in public administration or 
larger business enterprises. In general, the 
Moslems were not as aggressive and did not 
command as much wealth. 

So we have a partnership of government 
and a privately owned airline, at this end, 
to build up the air transport of Pakistan. 
This probably would justify itself in eco- 
nomic terms alone, ultimately. But there is 
a@ more compelling reason. Pakistan is one 
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of the Asian countries with a firmly anti- 
Soviet posture, is receiving military assist- 
ance from the United States, is allied with 
Turkey, and is for all practical purposes one 
of our allies against the Soviet Union. 

A strong civil aviation will be a help in 
making Pakistan a position of anti-Com- 
munist strength. And as it helps to develop 
the economic life of Pakistan, and integrate 
its political life, air transport will help to 
combat the infiltration of communism by 
bolstering living standards. 

In this fashion, one of America’s inter- 
national airlines is moving in to do a job, 
with the American Government’s backing. 
It is a job that serves the common interest. 
And it is a safe assumption that the actual 
task of technical assistance involved here 
will be better done than if it were an out- 
right Government undertaking. 

Not all technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries can be put on this basis, with 
private enterprise taking the main respon- 
sibility. But where it is possible, it is ex- 
tremely desirable. And although the Pan 
Am-FOA arrangement for Pakistan is the 
first of its kind, it is not really a new idea. 
For all through the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the economic development of backward coun- 
tries (like the United States from 1700 to 
1830) was in large part the work of private 
enterprise, most often providing its own 
capital. 

Thus were our canals and early railroads 
built with predominantly British capital. 
Thus did the Hudson's Bay Co. launch the 
development of Canada. In the same way, 
British enterprise built tlfe railroads of 
Argentina, and Dutch capital established the 
highly productive plantation industries of 
Indonesia. 

Transport has changed, so there are some 
countries today that are skipping the rail- 
road-building stage to some extent and mov- 
ing directly into the air age. Pakistan is a 
particularly sharp case of the usefulness of 
this telescoping of history, because of its 
geography. 





Address of Richard F. Doyle, President, 


Federal Probation Officers’ Association, 
Before the 16th Annual Conference of 
the Federal Judges of the Sixth Judi- 
cial Circuit on April 29, 1955, at the 
Law School of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, to preserve for the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I insert the ad- 
dress of Richard F. Doyle, president, 
Federal Probation Officers’ Association, 
before the 16th annual conference of the 
Federal judges of the sixth judicial cir- 
cuit, April 29, 1955, at the Law School 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

I consider the object and purpose of 
the speech most desirable and it is ably 
portrayed by a person familiar with the 
problem and able to make suggestions of 
reason for an effective solution. 


The speech follows: 
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NEED FOR STRENGTHENING THE Feperay 
PROBATION SERVICE 


Allow me to express my appreciation for 
being afforded the opportunity to present to 
you several matters which we of the Fed. 
eral Probation Officers’ Association haye 
deemed to be of an urgent nature and of 
vital importance to the welfare of the Uniteg 
States Probation System. 

Before doing so, however, may I pay re. 
spect to three distinguished friends of pro- 
bation who are here today. Chief Justice 
Warren, while Goveronor of California, de. 
veloped what is generally acknowledged as 
the leading probation and parole system of 
the United States. Chief Judge Simons js 
one of. Federal probation’s earliest advocates, 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find an earlier 
advocate, for as early as 1925 immediately 
after the passage of the Federal Probation 
Act while serving as a district judge, he ex. 
tended the grant of probation to a sizable 
number of offenders, at first utilizing his 
clerk, and later, as the cases became more 
numerous, a deputy marshal to serve as 
probation officer. Consequently, when Con. 
gress provided funds in 1930 and a full-time 
officer was appointed, he found, upon as. 
suming his duties, a ready made case load 
awaiting his attention. Chief Judge Simons, 
while no longer directly concerned with pro- 
bation, has maintained a lively interest in 
our work. The third distinguished friend, 
Chief Judge Lederle, has long and ardently 
supported our service. 

It may be that there are some here today 
who are not familiar with the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers’ Association, which has been 
national in scope only since the first of this 
year. This organization was conceived to 
provide a medium through which members 
might act in matters of common concern. Its 
objectives are threefold in character; namely, 
the fostering of professional standards, the 
stimulating of legislation for the betterment 
of our service, and the securing of economic 
benefits for its members. The executive 
board is comprised of three nationally elected 
officers, as well as representatives from each 
of our five regional associations. To date, 
one meeting of the board has been held. 
At that meeting a number of determinations 
were made. It is to some of these that I 
wish today to call your attention. 

Unquestionably one of the most pressing 
needs is the necessity for additional per- 
sonnel. Ours is a unique service. No other 
probation or parole system encompasses such 
a vast geographical area or performs such 4 
multitude of functions. As a consequence 
we are beset with problems peculiar to us. 
Large distances must be covered within 4 
limited time and frequently under adverse 
travel conditions. Officers strive to comply 
with investigative and supervisory demands 
by their court, other district courts, the pa- 
role board, youth authority, the numerous 
penal institutions, and military services. 
Their duties are concerned with both men 
and women, adults and juveniles. There are 
many who hold that such a multitudinous 
array of functions preclude the rendering 0! 
effective service. There is merit to this con- 
tention even when an adequate number of 
personnel are available, which is not the 
case at present. 

The usual means employed in determining 
the need for personnel is by considering the 
number of probationers or parolees under the 
supervision of each officer. Leading experts 
in the field agree that an officer devoting full 
time to supervision should not be required o 
supervise in excess of 40 to 60 cases. Sever@ 
of the State systems operate on this level 
and in at least two, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia, additional officers are added by 1aw 
when case loads reach a specified number. 
With these numbers in mind, consider our 
situation. 

The latest figures available indicate that 
316 Federal officers supervise 29,472 persons 
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r an average case load of 94 per officer. 
> js places us far above the limits recom- 
= ided by experts. Our position is still less 


enue considering that better than one- 
nalf of an officer’s time is spent conducting 


investigations. There are indications that 
this phase of our work, which showed a 5 per- 
cent increase this past year, will continue to 
rise. As a consequence of the time factor, 
officers in many districts are unable to give at 
most but a few minutes per month to an in- 
dividual under supervision. Such a situa- 
tion does not permit the solving of fre- 
quently encountered complex rehabilitative 
problems. Nor does it assist in safeguard- 
ing the community from the serious offend- 
ers under supervision. 

Recognizing the inherent dangers involved 
in inadequate supervision occasioned by 
nigh case loads, the Court of General Ses- 
sions in New York City recently doubled its 
staff. At that time the Honorable Robert 
F, Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
commented as follows: “It is no accomplish- 
ment for the court to interfere in the lives 
of people and then because of lack of staff 
and facilities proceed to substitute court 
neglect for neglect of parents and com- 
munity.” 

We maintain that our present number of 
officers and clerks is decidedly inadequate, 
and that measures should be instituted at 
once to provide for additional personnel. In 
this connection, your attention is called to 
an interim report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 83d Con- 
gress, second session, wherein it is recom- 
mended “that the Administrative Office for 
the United States Courts be requested by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to sub- 
mit data on a district basis regarding the 
number of additional personnel needed to 
lower case loads to accepted minimal stand- 
ards, and that such sums as are required for 
their provision be included in its appropria- 
tion for such service.” 


Equally important as the need for addi- 
tional personnel for the strengthening of our 
service is the adoption of a new salary sched- 
ule providing for both a higher entrance 
salary and an accelerated rate of advance- 
ment. Formerly, our service experienced no 
difficulty in recruiting well-trained and com- 
petent applicants, for the reasons that the 
starting salary was commensurate with that 


given elsewhere, and Government employ- 
ment offered a certain amount of prestige 
and security. While the latter two induce- 
ments continue to exist, the controlling fac- 


tor, that of salary, places our service in a 
very unfavorable light when compared to 
those engaged in like or similar fields of en- 
deavor. Our current starting salary is $4,205 
for officers, with an annual raise of $125. 


In his 8th year an officer will be drawing 


$0,185. In contrast, the State of Wisconsin 
provides an entrance salary $300 more than 
ours, and an officer in that State may ad- 
vance to a salary of $5,232 within a period 
of3 to 5 years. The State of Michigan offers 
h entrance salary of $4,781, an amount not 
achieved by a Federal probation officer until 
iis oth year. Also in the Michigan system, 
an officer may advance to $5,950 at the end 
of 5 years; whereas it will take a Federal 
officer 13 years to reach that figure. To cite 
“uother example, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation agents, who are generally younger 
. a less mature, are presently being hired at 
*20V) per annum with an additional com- 
pensation of $759 being given for overtime. 
This total of $6,259 is nearly half again as 
“arge ‘S Our starting salary, and exceeds that 
he ently paid to a probation officer in his 
si year of service. A further handicap in 
“Curling applicants is the limited oppor- 
om” for promotion to positions of admin- 
‘ative responsibility. Another disadvan- 
#ee is the fact that officers entering our 
pence are not given credit financially for 
Spe gained elsewhere. This deters 
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rience 
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persons with actual experience in probation 
work for applying for positions. 

Because of our inadequate salary schedule, 
several well-trained and competent proba- 
tion officers have recently elected to accept 
employment with other agencies. Also many 
of our men have been forced to seek part- 
time work in order to augment their income 
and to provide properly for themselves and 
families. 
While it may relieve the financial stress of 
the officer, it altogether too frequently re- 
sults in diminished effort on his part in 
relation to his duties and obligations to our 
service. Our work is a full-time proposition 
and must be so recognized. We do not be- 
lieve that the present low salary can be ex- 
cused on the untenable grounds that persons 
entering this field of work do s0, knowing 
they will not be well paid; nor do we feel 
that those who are truly dedicated to the 
service should be unconcerned with corn- 
pensation. We contend that those paid ade- 
quate salaries will be more dedicated to their 
work and will perform their duties in a 
more effective manner than those under con- 
tinual emotional stress occasioned by finan- 
cial worries. It is most inconsistent and 
incomprehensible that the wealthiest Gov- 
ernment in the world is unwilling to pay 
well-educated and devoted employees a sum 
equal to that paid many unskilled laborers 
in private industry. 

As mentioned earlier, one of the objec- 
tives of our association is to strive for higher 
personnel standards in conformity to the 
qualifications set by the Judicial Confer- 
ence in 1942 and reaffirmed as recently as 
last year. These qualifications are as follows: 

1. Exemplary character. 

2. Good health and vigor. 

3. An age at the time of appointment 
within the range of 24 to 45 years, inclusive. 

4. A liberal education of not less than col- 
legiate grade, evidenced by a bachelor’s de- 
gree (B. A. or B.S.) from a college of recog- 
nized standing, or its equivalent. 

5. Experience in personnel work for the 
welfare of others of not less than 2 years, or 
2 years of specific training for welfare work 
(a) in a school of social service or recognized 
standing, or (b) in a professional course of a 
college or university of recognized standing. 

We feel that the strict adherence to these 
requirements is a necessity if the service is 
to maintain the confidence which it has gen- 
erally heretofore been accorded, to say noth- 
ing of its being essential to achievement of 
professional recognition. As an officer is in 
the critical position of being able to reflect 
credit or discredit to the court through his 
actions, it is our belief that the court should 
be represented by a mature, experienced, and 
well-educated individual. We have numer- 
ous men of this caliber, including many with 
masters degrees in social work and some who 
hold doctorate degrees. More and more of 
an officer’s time is being given to complying 
with interdistrict investigative and super- 
visory requests; and, in all likelihood, this 
will continue because of the increasing mo- 
bility of our people. Thus, while appoint- 
ments are made primarily to serve the needs 
of one district, all districts are directly af- 
fected by any appointment. It, therefore, is 
disturbing to see appointments which disre- 
gard the established qualifications, particu- 
larly in respect to educational requirements, 
since such appointsments lower the standard 
of our entire group. In all fairness, it must 
be acknowledged, however, that it has been 
extremely difficult within the past few years 
to secure qualified applicants because we 
have been unable to compete with other 
agencies in the matter of salaries. This may 
service to explain why only 50 percent of 
those appointed this last year met the estab- 
lished qualifications. 

Before closing, may I reemphasize the vital 
role the probation system plays in the ad- 
ministration of Federal justice and the abso- 


This is not a healthy situation. | 
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lute necessity of obtaining and retaining 
competent personnel. By statute we are re- 
quired to supply the courts with complete 
presentence reports on all convicted offend- 
ers unless the court otherwise directs. This 
is a tremendous assignment for a service 
comprised of only a handful of officers when 
compared to the large numbers employed by 
the apprehending and prosecuting agencies. 
Moreover, the responsibility entrusted to us 
in fulfilling this directive is indeed a grave 
one. Upon us rests the obligations of gather- 
ing all relevant material concerning the de- 
fendant as well as the offense committed and 
correlating it for the court in a concise and 
readable report. The defendant's future, the 
welfare of his family, and society’s protection 
from him are dependent, to a large extent, 
on the information submitted. After disposi- 
tion, there is a strong likelihood that our 
service will assume supervisory duties over 
the defendant either as a probationer or as a 
parolee. In this connection, it is to be noted 
we now have more offenders under super- 
vision in the community than are confined 
in the numerous Federal penal institutions. 
In all humility, I ask whether any other 
service plays a more essential role in the ad- 
ministration of Federal justice. Yet, we are 
forced to operate under halfway measures, 
which is, to use a trite expression, “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” For the sake of 
society, the courts, and defendants, we 
should be supplied with means to expand and 
strengthen our system by increasing our per- 
sonnel and salaries. To this end, we earnest- 
ly seek your support. 





Mrs. 


Holthausen Was Businesswoman 
Pioneer, Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
editorial from the Hudson Dispatch of 
recent date containing a brief recital of 
the history of a famous businesswoman 
in my district. Mrs. Holthausen was a 
woman of remarkable talents and great 
charity. She stands as a symbol of the 
women of America. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

MRs. HOLTHAUSEN Was BUSINESSWOMAN 

PIONEER, CIvic LEADER 

Death on Tuesday ended the career of a 
pioneer businesswoman and civic leader, who 
during many of her 90 years distinguishedly 
contributed to the development of North 
Hudson. 

Mrs. Helen Holthausen, president of Holt- 
hausen Department Store since 1905 when its 
founder and her husband, Arend Holthausen, 
died, up to last year had taken an active 
part in the growth of the business, estab- 
lished in 1878. 

Mrs. Holthausen, when a year old, came 
to this country with her widowed mother. 
It was in 1883 that they came to Hoboken 
and during that year she met Arend Holt- 
hausen, a young and progressive Union Hill 
merchant. In 1884 they were married, and 
with the help of Mrs. Holthausen the Holt- 
hausen store grew until larger quarters were 
necessary. The original little store on old 
Blum Street, Union Hill, now 36th Street, 
Union City, was a far cry from the modern 
department store now operated by Arend 
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Holthausen’s sons, Carl and Ernest Holt- 
hausen, and grandsons, Carl Holthausen, Jr. 
and Duncan McClave Holthausen. 

Mrs. Holthausen, while possessing a keen 
and analytical mind that made business a 
pleasure, found much satisfaction in work- 
ing for civic and charitable causes. 

She was one of the zealous North Hudson 
women who performed yeoman service for 
North Hudson Red Cross Chapter during 
World War II. 

She was a founder of Helping Hand Society 
of North Hudson, which for a half century 
has done much to help unfortunates, and 
also a founder of North Hudson Hospital 
Guild, which has through the years done so 
much for North Hudson Hospital. Mrs. 
Adam Riesnberger and Mrs. Holthausen, in 
recent years, had been the only two surviving 
charter members of Helping Hand Society. 

Mrs. Holthausen, annually, presided at the 
Founder’s Day observance, which became a 
tradition at Holthausen’s, and serves to keep 
alive the memory of her husband, Arend, 
whose genius made the department store as 
it is known today possible. For his widow 
and sons and grandsons had a firm founda- 
tion of business principles left by the founder 
on which to expand and develop the retail 
institution to its present peak. 

North Hudson owes much to pioneer 
women like Mrs. Holthausen of old Union 
Hill and old West Hoboken for their great 
part in making Union City what it is today. 





Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. SHELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following: 

Our MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address by Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY at Ameri- 
can University Transportation Institute 
banquet, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1955) 


Our merchant marine is an industry vital 
to the development of our foreign trade in 
peacetime. In time of national emergency 
it is the means of joining our great produc- 
tive capacity and our troops and allies over- 
seas. Historically, in wartime, the word 
“our” when applied to our Armed Forces and 
merchant marine is proudly used by the gen- 
eral American public. During war the Ameri- 
can public is made keenly aware of the heroic 
exploits of our Armed Forces and merchant 
marine assigned to the serious task of de- 
fending the freedom cherished by us and 
the free peoples of other democratic nations. 
Unfortunately, in peacetime many of our 
citizens as well as other nationals quickly 
forget the great accomplishments of our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and merchant ma- 
rine. In fact, up to pre-World War II it was 
common to hear such expressions as “only 
a bum joins the Army or Navy, and only a 
tramp or thief goes to sea as a merchant 
seaman.” In times of peace the word “our” 
as applied to our Armed Forces and mer- 
chant marine sharply shrinks to a relatively 
small nucleus of Americans who refuse to 
forget the painful lessons we had been 
taught in the past. 

MERCHANT MARINE IN PEACE 

In peacetime the average American has 
little interest in the complex multibillion 
dollar American export and import trade. 
Many of us realize that our export-import 
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trade is essential to the development of our 
economy which permits us to enjoy our 
high standard of living. Too many of us 
accept the theory of natural world markets 
which fall into specific relationships with- 
out the exertion of efforts aimed at develop- 
ing such world markets. 

Few Americans realize the importance of 
American shipping agents in foreign ports. 
These agents are busy drumming up busi- 
ness which normally means the exporting of 
American farm products and manufactured 
commodities. In return for the exports, our 
ships carry to our shores the raw materials 
and finished commodities which are required 
to bolster our economy and raise our stand- 
ard of living. 

A recent study shows that in 1952, the ex- 
ports of our automobile industry totaled 
nearly $1 billion. One passenger car and 
truck out of every 20 manufactured in the 
United States was shipped to a foreign mar- 
ket. 

The American merchant marine is extreme- 
ly important to the agricultural segment of 
our economy. Annually we export approxi- 
mately two-fifths of our wheat crop, more 
than a quarter of all the cotton and tobac- 
co, and one-half of our rice crop. Other im- 
portant agricultural exports are soybeans, 
barley, dried fruits, and such meat products 
as beef, pork, lard, and tallow. Over the 
last 10 years $1 out of every $8 of our 
farmers’ income was realized by the export 
of his produce overseas. 

A recent study revealed that annually there 
were 82,500,000 meals served to passengers 
and crew members aboard our merchant 
ships. The conclusion of that study is that 
these meals represent approximately $55 mil- 
lion worth of food. Since American ships 
purchase their supplies in the American 
market, this means a substantial contri- 
bution to our farm economy. 

It has been estimated that our American 
merchant marine consumes approximately 
3 million electric light bulbs a year. It also 
consumes over 9 million bars of soap a year. 
Taking into consideration American ships’ 
purchases of such items as linen, glassware, 
dishes, washing machines, etc., it is evi- 
dent that our merchant marine affects al- 
most every segment of our domestic econ- 
omy. Some critics state that even if our 
ships were swept off the high seas, foreign 
merchant ships would purchase the above- 
mentioned items in the American market. 
This is not true. We know that foreign 
merchant ships purchase their supplies in 
their home markets or in world markets 
other than the United States. The main ex- 
ception has been during austerity periods 
in the world when foreign merchant ships 
were compelled to purchase their supplies 
in the American market. 

Many American shippers utilize foreign 
merchant marines because they believe that 
it results in great savings. This is untrue 
for general cargoes which are carried aboard 
berth liners. Foreign and American berth 
liners are members of conferences which es- 
tablish uniform shipping rates for all ships 
regardless of flag. In this field it is obvious 
that the shipping industry must conduct a 
public relations program designed to con- 
vince the American shipper to utilize Ameri- 
can flag ships. This would result in the de- 
sirable equalization of the policies and prac- 
tices of foreign shippers who utilize ships 
flying the flag other than their national flag 
only when their ships are definitely not 
available. 


One of the greatest reasons for permitting 
the American merchant marine to wither in 
times of peace is the false belief that we 
can rely upon the merchant ships of our 
allies in time of war. This theory has been 
and is accepted by many despite the fact 
that it has been disproved during every 
major war. 
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MERCHANT MARINE IN WAR 
World War I 


Prior to World War I, the United state. 
leaning heavily on the false theory of ie. 
liance on foreign flag shipping, permitteg our 
merchant marine to shrink to the pojn, 
where we were carrying less than 10 percent 
of our export and import trade. At the oy. 
break of the war in 1914, the myth explodeq 
and our foreign and domestic economy neg;. 
ly collapsed. We were trapped in the uns 
tenable position of being a neutral produe. 
tive giant without ships to transport our 
agricultural and manufactured commoditie, 
overseas and to import the raw materials 
required to keep our production machinery 
in gear. The piers and warehouses in our 
American ports looked like garbage dumps 
and junk yards heaped high with rotting 
farm produce and rusting manuf actured 
commodities. 

In August 1913, we exported 257,172 bales 
of cotton. One year later in August 1914 
only 21,219 bales of cotton were exported, 
During the last 5 months of the first year of 
World War I, the price of cotton tumbleq 
from $62.50 a bale to $36.25. 

The foreign shipowners who sent a fey 
ships to service our trade became wealthy 
overnight. After the war had flared into 
its full violence, the average rate on general 
cargo increased over 1,000 percent. Shipping 
profits from one voyage often paid the entire 
cost of the ship. 

Our Government spent over $3 billion in 
acquiring an American flag merchant marine 
that was adequate to service the war needs 
of our Nation. We came out of World War! 
with 2,547 low-quality merchant ships which 
were purchased or built in a hurry. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in his third 
annual message to Congress given in May 
1915, warned Congress that we must main- 
tain an adequate peacetime merchant ma- 
rine in order to be prepared to meet world 
aggression. He stated: 

“It is high time we repaired our mistake 
and resumed our commercial independence 
on the seas. For it is a question of inde- 
pendence, If other nations go to war or seek 
to hamper each other’s commerce, our mer- 
chants it seems are at their mercy, to do 
with as they please. We must use their ships, 
and use them as they determine. We hate 
not ships enough of our own. We cannot 
handle our own commerce on the seas. Our 
independence is provincial and is only on 
land and within our own borders.” 

Despite the knowledge that the lack of an 
adequate American-flag merchant marine 
prolonged a terrible war with the resultant 
cost of many thousands of lives, the end of 
the war saw the virtual end of our merchant 
marine. Our ships were stuck in the mud 
to become rust buckets. 


World War II 


At the outbreak of World War II on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, the United States merchant 
marine consisted of only 1,379 seagoing ships 
of 1,000 gross tons and over. At this time 
the total world tonnage was 80 million dead- 
weight tons of which Britain and France col- 
trolled approximately 27 million tons. 4 
great proportion of the remaining tonnage 
was under the control of neutral nations 
which were friendly to the Allies. Germail 
submarine warfare, especially at the beg! 
ning of the war, was extremely effecti\’ 
During the entire war the losses o! allied 
shipping totaled over 36 million deadweight 
tons. Of this tonnage 733 were Americal 
merchant ships aggregating almost 7 millic! 
deadweight tons. 

In order to service our Nation and ol 
allies, the United States embarked on = 
biggest shipbuilding program in history. ¥° 
constructed over 5,000 merchant ships v F 
gregating more than 54 million deadweic!t 
tons. Approximately 10 percent of ow! new 
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ships we 


re made available for the operation 
py our allies with the remainder flying the 
american flag. In turn, our allies made 
ailable to us Only 715,000 gross tons. This 
-veq the theory of our pre-World War 
I experts who had claimed that in the event 
“ war the United States would require only 
1290 merchant ships because our allies 
could adequately service the free world. 
During the war, American merchant ships 
delivered almost 300 million long tons of dry 
und liquid cargoes. During the last year of 
the war, our merchant ships delivered an 
average of 8,500 tons of cargo every hour of 
every day and night. The successful Ameri- 
can shipbuilding and ship-operating pro- 
crams enabled the Allied armed forces to 
meet and defeat the Fascist aggressors. 
The total American cost of the shipbuild- 
ing and ship-operating program during World 
War II totaled over $22.5 billion. Of this 
staggering amount, $12.5 billion was for ship- 
building and the remainder for ship operat- 
ing. Unfortunately, in our haste to build 
n adequate wartime merchant marine, we 
compelled to construct the relatively 
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aust design and slow-speed Liberty-type 
dry-cargo and tanker ships. Approximately 
three-fifths of all of our wartime ship con- 
struction were Liberty ships, which were ob- 


solete on the drawing board. Had the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 been properly ad- 
ministered, we would have had a more ade- 
quate merchant marine to meet the initial 
war needs. This would have given us the 
time needed to design and construct more 
modern ships which would have been of 
ereater commercial value in the postwar pe- 
riod. Also, it would have saved billions of 
the $12.5 billion taxpayer dollars which were 
spent for a hasty but necessary emergency 
shipbuilding program. This is a good ex- 
ample of saving pennies in peacetime and, 
as a result, spending dollars in time of war. 


Korean war 


Immediately prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean war our active American merchant 
marine had shrunk to the approximate size 
it had been immediately pre-World War II. 
Again we were taught that we could fully 
rely only upon our own merchant ships in 
anational emergency. Fortunately, our Na- 
tion had placed a great number of our World 
War IL ships in mothballs. We activated 
from 25 to 75 of these ships a month, up to 
the total of over 700 additional ships which 
were needed to service our troops overseas. 
During the Korean war, American merchant 
ships carried over 80 percent of the cargoes 
to the war theater. It is my opinion that 
if it had not been for our merchant marine 
we would have been driven out of Korea or 
compelled to engage in an allout third 
world war, 

Atomic age 


Today, at the beginning of a possible third 
world war, our merchant marine has again 
shrunk to its pre-World War II and pre- 
Korean war size. There is some loose talk 
that a merchant marine will have little, if 
any, place in this atomic.age. I sharply 
disagree with this dangerous kind of think- 
ing. To begin with, we know that the Com- 
munist aggressors have been and are follow- 
ing a war strategy of nibbling away at the 


periphery of the spheres of influence of the 
free world. Examples of this strategy are 
Korea Indochina, and at the present time 
the dangers over Formosa. In order to ade- 


quately meet this type of aggression, we need 
4 large modern merchant marine flying the 
American flag. This strong belief of mine 
Was recently confirmed by Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Thomas. In a Maritime Day 


Speech given 2 weeks ago before the Pro- 
Peller Club of Washington, D. C., Secretary 
Thomas emphatically stated that it was abso- 
‘utely essential to achieve and maintain an 


adequate American-flag merchant marine to- 
day, 


He strongly emphasized the fact that 
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the atomic age does not make our merchant 
fleet obsolete. 
50-50 fight 

Last year we passed.a law which provides 
that American bottoms shall carry at least 
50 percent of our foreign-aid cargoes, car- 
goes financed by the United States Govern- 
ment or for the United States account, and 
cargoes financed by foreign currencies of 
which convertibility is guaranteed by the 
United States Government. Since Col. Ar- 
thur Syran, of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, has given you a 1-hour lecture 
on the transportation of our foreign-aid 
programs, I shall not go into the history or 
details of the so-called 50—50 concept. How- 
ever, the most recent intensive attack by 
foreign shipping lobbyists and some foreign 
nations on the requirement that American 
bottoms carry 50 percent of our farm surplus 
products under Public Law 480 warrants spe- 
cial attention and comment. 

Recently, several foreign nations have 
stated that unless the 50-50 provision is 
waived they would not accept American farm 
surplus commodities to be shipped under 
Public Law 480. They argue that these are 
commercial transactions which are paid for 
in foreign currencies guaranteed for con- 
vertibility by the United States Government. 
I challenge their definition of commercial 
transactions. To me, a commercial trans- 
action is one in which one party receives a 
given commodity which is paid for with 
money or, in the case of barter, with other 
commodities. There the commercial trans- 
action between the two parties ends. This 
is not the type of transaction which takes 
place under Public Law 480. Under this law, 
foreign nations who are able to pay for our 
farm surplus commodities receive those com- 
modities and, in turn, are supposed to pay 
for them in their soft currencies. However, 
recently the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ported that during the first year of Public 
Law 480 operation, 50.7 percent of the soft 
currencies received by the United States were 
directly contributory to overseas economies 
and were not reimbursable to the United 
States. 

Recently, one foreign nation refused to 
accept $7.7 million worth of our farm surplus 
commodities because of the 50-50 provision. 
In this particular case their currency was 
merely a bookkeeping entry. In return for 
the grain they were offered, they were to 
ship a given amount of their manufactured 
products to underdeveloped areas of the 
world. To me, it is amazing that a foreign 
government would classify such a transac- 
tion as a purely commercial one. In this 
particular case we send them grain and boost 
their industrial production which is sent as 
aid cargoes to the world’s more unfortunate 
peoples. All we demand is that our de- 
pressed merchant marine carry 50 percent 
of the grain to the recipient nation. 

Another foreign maritime nation refused 
to accept surplus American tobacco unless 
the 50-50 provision was waived. Our Nation 
compromised, compromised spelled g-a-v-e, 
to the point where we agreed to ship them 
$15 million worth of surplus tobacco for 
which the foreign government would spend 
their currency to build housing which they 
would lease to the American Air Forces sta- 
tioned in their country. The negotiators 
for that particular foreign nation quickly 
agreed that this was not a purely commercial 
transaction and, therefore, they were willing 
ot permit American ships to carry 50 percent 
of the tobacco. Then an astounding thing 
happened. The foreign shipping lobbyists 
of that country immediately protested their 
government’s “bowing down to the American 
merchant marine.” To my knowledge the 
agreement has not yet been signed by the 
representatives of that foreign nation. 

The maneuverings of the foreign shipping 
lobbyists and their foreign governments are 
clear. They want our farm surplus com- 
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modities and they are satisfied with the 
terms of payment. However, they are hope- 
ful that their temporary refusals to accept 
the farm commodities will cause the powerful 
American farm bloc to take action against 
their own American merchant marine. 

Recently a spokesman for one of the farm 
organizations stated that by applying the 
50-50 provision to the $700 million available 
in Public Law 480, $70 million would be paid 
to American shipowners. He stated that this 
would result in a correspondingly lower ship- 
ment of farm surplus commodities. This 
is absolutely not true. 

Of the $700 million worth of commodities 
to be shipped under Public Law 480, approx- 
imately 80 percent will be carried in berth 
liners. Since American and foreign berth 
liners operate under conference rates, the 
cost of shipment will be the same whether 
the cargoes are carried by American or foreign 
ships. Therefore, the only possible addition- 
al cost would be for the American tramp 
carriage of the 20 percent of the total ex- 
ports under this program. It is estimated 
that the total freight money which would 
be paid to American and foreign tramp ships 
would be $15.3 million. With the estimation 
that the freight rates of American tramps 
will be 25 percent higher than foreign 
tramps, it means that American tramps 
would receive $8.5 million and the foreign 
tramps would receive $6.8 million. The esti- 
mated difference for the entire program is 
$1.7 million, or one quarter of 1 percent of 
the cost of the commodities in the basic 
disposal program itself. 

It is important to note that the so-called 
additional cost for using American tramps 
to carry 50 percent of the tramp cargoes is 
based on the assumption that foreign tramp 
rates would remain the same should we 
withdraw the American tramps from the 
market. However, being realistic, we know 
that as soon as we withdraw our tramp fleet 
the foreign tramp rates would rise and the 
so-called $1.7 million saving would evaporate. 

It has been estimated that the revenues 
to the American Merchant Marine resulting 
from the carriage of the surplus farm com- 
modities under Public Law 480 would result 
in estimated disbursements of $30 million 
within our domestic economy. These dis- 
bursements would create some 8,000 man- 
years of employment. Approximately 3,000 
man-years of this employment would be di- 
rect employment of American merchant sea- 
men who are now suffering from great un- 
employment. This contribution to our 
economy is an important one. 

It has been estimated that the revenue re- 
ceived by American shipowners by the car- 
riage of farm surplus commodities under 
Public Law 480 will result in a direct return 
of some $9 million of taxes to the United 
States Treasury in the form of personal in- 
come taxes on wages and salaries and cor- 
poration taxes. 

Another important potential saving may 
be realized by our Government via the re- 
capture provision contained in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. This provision enables 
the Government to recapture one-half of the 
profits of a subsidized shipowner which are 
over 10 percent of capital necessarily em- 
ployed during the period of the operating 
subsidy contract up to the amount of the 
entire subsidy accrual. During the years 
1948 through 1952, the estimated gross sub- 
sidy accrual is $279,046,000 and the gross 
estimated recapture is $80,141,000. This 
estimated recapture savings of over $80 mil- 
lion is to a great extent due to the revenues 
the subsidized ship operators received under 
50-50 legislation. I state that our Govern- 
ment makes a good investment when it ships 
cargoes aboard the subsidized ships. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize that the 
problems confronting our merchant marine 
are serious ones. During the few short days 
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that you have been attending these informa- 
tive lectures at this great university, you 
have been briefed on some of the major prob- 
lems. I am hopeful that some of you now 
fall within the definition of the word “our” 
when we say “our merchant marine.” 





Address by United States Attorney 
J. Julius Levy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following remarks of 
United States Attorney J. Julius Levy 
on the occasion of retirement of Judge 
Albert Watson as chief judge of the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, and 
elevation of Judge John W. Murphy to 
chief judge of said district court, Tues- 
day, May 31, 1955: 

Chief Judge Murphy, Judge Watson, 
Judge Follmer, President Judge Hoban, 
judges of the State courts, honored guests 
of the several bar associations of this dis- 
trict, ladies, and gentlemen, I have been re- 
quested as president of the Lackawanna Bar 
Association, the host bar association, and 
as the United States attorney for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania, to speak on behalf 
of the bar of this court on this occasion. 

On such an event as this, the words of the 
great Bard of Avon comes to one’s mind: 

“What hath this day deserved? What 
hath it done, that it in golden letters should 
be set among the high tides in the calen- 
dar?” 

In setting apart this day to honor these 
judges of this court, we are in truth dedi- 
cating and setting apart the day to honor 
the courts of the United States and their 
true administration of justice. If it takes 
merely the form of pageantry then rather 
this day, as the bard has said, would be best 
“turned out of the week.” But if we here 
resolve to dedicate the day to true Ameri- 
can justice, “Equal justice under the law,” 
then the day deserves to be set in golden 
letters. 

This day then will have done honor to 
the retiring chief judge of this court, Judge 
Albert L. Watson, who served and adorned 
this judicial tribunal for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

This day then will have done honor to 
Judge John W. Murphy, who will assume the 
duties and responsibilities of the chief 
judgeship of this court. 

This day then also will have done honor 
to Judge Frederick Follmer, who now be- 
comes a permanent district judge for this 
middle district of Pennsylvania. 

To you, Judge Watson, the day can best 
be described in the simple lines of Oliver 
Goldsmith: 


“O blest retirement! 
. * . > = 


How blest is he who crowns, in warmth like 
these, 
A youth of labor, with an age of ease!” 


You were appointed to this court on De- 
cember 17, 1929, and for more than 25 years 
you have served it tirelessly and faithfully, 
with single-minded devotion to the true ad- 
ministration of justice. Your decision to 
retire from the regular active service has 
brought to the entire bar of this court a 
mingled feeling of regret upon your retire- 
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ment and of gratification that you will con- 
tinue to be called for court work. On this 
day, we wish to express our feeling of obli- 
gation to you for your distinguished serv- 
ices to the court, and to assure you of the 
high regard and esteem in which your pro- 
fessional brethren hold you. 

Of our new chief judge, it has been said 
often that he is a self-made man, that he 
was born poor and that in spite of this ob- 
stacle he became great. What an obstacle 
to overcome for one who as a breaker boy 
and laborer around the mines, wanted to 
go through college and law school can only 
be told by one who did these things, as Judge 
Murphy did. A graduate of the College and 
Law School of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, an assistant district attarney of this 
county, a Congressman of this district, hon- 
ored by his Congress by appointment to the 
Joint Committee of Congress for Pearl Har- 
bo- Investigation before whom appeared as 
winesses a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court and the highest officers of the 
Army and Navy, appointed United States 
district judge, remembered and honored by 
his law school by appointment to its board 
of managers, elected to the American Law 
Institute, and now the Chief Judge of this 
Court. 

How did be become great? He had the 
qualities which essentially fitted him for 
the public offices he occupied—a sound con- 
stitution and good health, a very keen in- 
telligence, an almost unerring memory 
which to the lawyers who have had mat- 
ters before him, is nothing short of amaz- 
ing, a wide knowledge of the law, and the 
power of analysis that enables him to sep- 
arate the wheat from chaff in the many 
complicated matters presented to him, and 
a thorough understanding of the art of gov- 
ernment derived from his experience as a 
Congressman. During your incumbency on 
this bench, Chief Judge Murphy, you gained 
the high esteem of your professional 
brethren and the judges throughout the 
third circuit. 

To you, we bespeak the best of wishes of 
the bar of this court in this new and great 
responsibility which rests on a Chief Judge— 
and the full enjoyment of your new office. 

And to you, Judge Follmer, who is now a 
permanent judge of this court, the bar brings 
you a special warm welcome. I am happy to 
be able to personally convey it to you. From 
the first day we of the middle district bar 
came to know you, we have found you faith- 
ful to every private and public trust. You 
have served this district as the United States 
attorney with great success, and for almost 
a decade now you have presided over a Fed- 
eral court the jurisdiction of which extended 
in the three districts of Pennsylvania, and 
during these years you have’ brought honor 
and dignity to the court, and you have 
earned the high esteem of the judges 
throughout this Commonwealth. 

Thus another page of the history of this 
district court is this day written, and in 
golden letters it is set at the end thereof, 
for the purpose of the day, and in rededica- 
tion of this bench and bar: 

“The true administration of justice is the 
firmest pillar of good government.” 





Mayor Poulson Right in Gas Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 





the following editorial which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times of Thursday 
May 26, entitled “Mayor Poulson Righ; 
in Gas Stand”: 


MAYoR POULSON RIGHT IN Gas STAND 


The position taken by Mayor Norris Poul. 
son in favor of exempting natural £a8 pro. 
ducers from Federal regulation is with little 
question correct and in the best interests 
of Los Angeles—a city which, as the Mayor 
pointed out, must obtain half its gas suppl 
from outside the State. y 


PRICE-FIXING DUTIES 


The mayor spoke before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in faver of the bij) by 
Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, Arkansas, to 
excuse the Federal Power Commission from 
the duty of fixing prices on gas at the wel] 
The FPC does not want the job, but the 
Supreme Court held the existing law requires 
that it take it on. 

The mayor is almost alone, among city 
officials who have appeared before the com. 
mittee, in favoring the bill. But he says 
that at the conference of mayors in New 
York, he found few advocates for Federa] 
regulation. 

The reasons for the Fulbright bil) are few 
and simple. Gas production is a competi- 
tive business, and competition is a sufficient 
regulator; it is essential that an adequate 
supply of gas be available for domestic con- 
sumers and for industry, and this is best 
assured by noninterference on the part of 
the Federal Government. If there is any 
need for regulation it should be applied at 
the State level; and regulation of gas would 
entail at least partial regulation of oi! pro- 
duction, which is best left in private hands. 

The Fulbright bill is essentially the same 
as the Kerr bill which Congress passed sey- 
eral years ago and President Truman vetoed, 
taking the demagogic stand that he was 
“protecting consumers.” 

If Los Angeles continues to grow, it must 
look for still larger supplies of gas and the 
amount available locally is strictly limited. 
There is even talk of importing gas to this 
area from the Canadian fields. 

New gas fields will for the most part be 
developed by wildcatting, and Federal reg- 
ulation would discourage venture capital 
from embarking in an investment that has 
such great hazards. Most wildcat wells. as 
the records show, discover nothing: and if 
the wildcatter is to have his profits regulated 
on the few wells that do succeed, he will 
chance his money elsewhere. 

PRODUCTION VENTURE 

The interstate pipelines, being common 
carriers, are regulated, and the companies 
that distribute gas to consumers also are 
regulated. In both cases there is an elt- 
ment of natural monopoly which justifies 
regulation. But neither gas nor oil produc: 
tion is a monopoly; on the contrary, com- 
petition is very actively at work. 

As Mayor Poulson said, in time of peace 
there is no justification of Federal reguia- 
tion of the price of any commodity. 





Roadbuilding in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 1D 
sert in the REcorp an editorial from the 
Newark Star-Ledger of May 26, 1955, on 


June 7 
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of New Jersey’s outstanding newspapers, 
dealing with the important question of 
road building in the State of New Jersey. 
The editorial follows: 

THE Most For Our MoNneEY 


The Democratic United States Senate has 
shelved the administration’s highway pro- 
ram for one of its own, but the day may 
at be saved by the House of Representa- 
ves, We hope so, for the administration 
age much, much better for New Jersey 
than the Democratic substitute. 

“4 last-ditch fight will be needed in the 
House to win support for the administra- 
tion program, developed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay. We trust that every one of New Jer- 
sey's congressional bloc, Democrat and Re- 
publican alike, will be lined up on the side 
that offers our State the most for its money. 

The Democrats should not find the Eisen- 
hower side too uncomfortable. Governor 
Meyner, a Democrat, has already endorsed 
the administration plan, because he recog- 
nizes how much better it is for the State 
than the Democratic program. 

Here are the facts: 

Administration plan: New Jersey would 
get $141,900,000 per year for 10 years. We 
will contribute $11,200,000 a year in addi- 
tion, making a grand total of $153,100,000 a 
year for 10 years. 

Democratic plan: New Jersey would get 
only $54 million a year, and for only 5 years. 
Our share would be $8,100,000 a year. 

The Clay plan is obviously a much better 
deal for New Jersey. We would pay 3 times 
as much, but get more than 5 times as much 
in Federal aid. 

These figures are stratospheric, of course, 
and it’s a little hard to visualize just what 
all this means to us. You may get a better 
perspective on the terrible need for road con- 
struction and modernization in New Jersey 
when you realize that we are the first in 
trafic density in the entire Nation. It’s no 
honor, It’s a nuisance. 

Our State is the carpet between that big 
city across the river and the rest of the 
United States of America. 

Our traffic problem, as a result, is in reality 
the Nation's traffic problem. It is unfair 
and unrealistic to think that we should, or 
could, solve the Nation's problem by our- 
selves, 

The Clay plan recognizes this reality. It 
offers New Jersey a substantial share of the 
Federal road-building program. It offers 
us enough money to make a significant and 
worthwhile contribution to solving our im- 
mense traffic headache. 

The Democratic plan will not solve the 
problem. It will only ameliorate it. And 
that is not enough. Niggardliness in road- 
building usually ends up costing more money 
In the long run, 

The future well-being of northern New 
Jersey rests largely on the success we have 
eliminating the traffic problem. The New 
versey contingent in Congress should take 
the lead in persuading the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass the administration's high- 
Way bill, and then in persuading the Senate 
‘0 change its mind, 





The Panama Canal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


ave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
», I include the following letter: 


le 
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UNtrep STaTes CrT1zENs ASSOCIATION, 
CanaL ZONE, May 28, 1955. 
Hon. DANTE J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAr Mr. FLoop: The members of this 
association feel they must express to you 
their sincere appreciation for the avid and 
active interest you took in the recent hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who are con- 
cerned with the budget of the Panama Canal, 
It is very gratifying to the United States 
citizens in the zone to be able to read the 
text of the proceedings in the local newspa- 
per, the Star and Herald, which is published 
in the Republic of Panama. 

Our chief concern, as United States citizen 
employees of the Canal, is to keep the Pan- 
ama Canal; to remind other citizens that 
this vital asset of our Nation must remain 
under the sovereignty of the United States 
of America; that the Canal is operated in an 
efficient manner, consistent with economy 
now and in the future; and to strive for the 
maintenance of the chief objective of the 
Canal, “maritime service to all nations.” 
All of these, we are certain, can be achieved 
under the guidance of proper laws, rules, 
regulations, and directives. 

Under no circumstances do we feel that 
any of the foregoing objectives should be 
sacrificed and we are sure that you do not 
want them to be. For this reason we shall 
continue to urge that careful consideration 
always be given to any questions that may 
arise, or any legislation that may be proposed 
in the future which relates to necessary 
changes in order to insure the accomplish- 
ment of such objectives to the betterment 
of our Nation. 

Again, this organization wishes to thank 
you for the time you gave to its represent- 
atives, Mr. Collins and Mr. French while you 
were visiting here at Eastertime. We trust 
that you will return to the Isthmus again, 
and allow us to express the hope that we will 
be afforded the opportunity in the future of 
seeing more of your colleagues take the in- 
terest that you do in the Canal’s affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) THELMA H. BULL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





A Bill To Provide Assistance to Communi- 
ties, Industries, Business Enterprises, 
and Individuals To Facilitate Adjust- 
ments Made Necessary by the Trade 
Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to provide assistance 
to communities, industries, business en- 
terprises, and individuals to facilitate 
adjustments made necessary by the trade 
policy of the United States. 

This proposal is identical to H. R. 229, 
which was introduced by our esteemed 
colleague, Mr, Harrison WILLIaAMs, of 
New Jersey. 

I am introducing this bill today for the 
purpose of cosponsorship with Congress- 
man WILLIAMS, of New Jersey. 

I believe that this legislation if passed 
will do much to help develop world trade. 

It will certainly help the people of the 
United States of America to make ad- 
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justments that will be necessary if we 
are to operate an effective reciprocal 
trade policy. 

This trade adjustment bill would 
establish a Government-wide adjust- 
ment assistance board which would be 
empowered to step in when low tariffs 
under the reciprocal trade policy would 
endanger the American market. It 
would provide that if the President in 
the overall national interest disregards 
the escape clause or peril point findings 
of the Tariff Commission, he could at 
the same time authorize the Board to 
extend tke following benefits to United 
States communities and industries which 
are hurt by the foreign competition. 

First. The Government would finance 
technical assistance to companies and 
communities needing it, to encourage di- 
versification. Engineers, market re- 
searchers, and other technicians would 
be financed for expert surveys out of 
Federal funds. Easier tax provisions for 
building new plants would be allowed 
and import firms would be encouraged to 
enter such communities to stimulate new 
markets. 


Second. Unemployment compensation 
assistance would be doubled. Under 
present law, jobless payments last for 
26 weeks. Under the trade adjustment 
bill, this would be extended to 52 weeks. 


Third. Older workers would be al- 
lowed to retire at the age of 60 instead 
of 65. In addition, counseling and place- 
ment and special training allowances 
would be allowed, coupled with special 
moving allowances for workers seeking 
employment in other areas and fields. 

This legislation would, in my opinion, 
make the individual enterprise system 
even stronger than it now is, relative to 
totalitarian systems. It would go a long 
way toward dissipating unreasoning fear 
and, at the same time, would strengthen 
our Own economy by bringing the econ- 
omies of the other countries of the free 
world closer to ours. Unity here means 
economic strength. Economic strength 
makes spiritual courage and determina- 
tion easier, and together with the mili- 
tary preparedness that is already under 
way, such strength can go a long way 
toward the creation of a truly strong 
free world. 


The text of the bill is as follows: 


A bill to provide assistance to communities, 
industries, business enterprises, and indi- 
viduals to facilitate adjustments made 
necessary by the trade policy of the United 
States 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Trade Adjustment Act of 1955.” 


PURPOSE 


SEc, 2. (a) It is recognized that the main- 
tenance of a sound domestic economy and 
healthy international relations requires that 
the United States engage in trade among the 
free nations of the world. Further, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 re- 
flects the congressional desire that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to negotiate with the 
other countries of the world with a view to 
lowering trade barriers. The Congress has 
also recognized, in enacting the peril point 
and escape clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, that there 
are situations in which the reduction of 
trade barriers, although redounding to the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole, may have 
serious adverse effects on particular domestic 
industries. These provisions provide mech- 
anisms for determining at what point reduc- 
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tions in trade barriers, either in prospect or 
already accomplished, will have such adverse 
effects. They provide no method by which 
greater prosperity and security for the Nation 
as a whole can be secured by the reduction 
of trade barriers, while avoiding or amelio- 
rating the economic losses which particular 
communities, industries, enterprises, and in- 
dividuals may suffer in the adjustment of 
their productive activities which may be 
made necessary by such reduction. It is the 
purpose of this act to resolve this problem 
by providing assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in the 
adjustment of their productive activity to 
the economic conditions created by the na- 
tional trade policy. It is not the purpose of 
this act to provide a permanent subsidy, but 
rather to provide the means by which those 
affected by lowered trade barriers may be as- 
sisted in the period of their adjustment. 

(b) It is the intention of Congress that, in 
determining eligibility for the assistance pro- 
vided for under this act, the act shall be con- 
strued liberally and that any doubt regard- 
ing eligibility shall be resolved in favor of 
the applicant. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS OF ADJUST=- 
MENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


Sec. 8. The President shall appoint a 5- 
member board to be known as the Trade Ad- 
justment Board (hereinafter called the 
Board), 1 member of which he shall desig- 
nate as Chairman. The members of the 
Board shall be appointed from among the 
officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government and shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
otherwise received as officers or employees in 
the executive branch of the Government, but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Board. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of performing its 
duties, the Board is authorized to— 

(a) hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, and to take such tes- 
timony, as the Board may deem advisable; 

(b) secure directly from any executive de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, es- 
timates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this section; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, office, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Board upon request 
made by the Chairman; 

(c) require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to admin- 
ister oaths, to take testimony, to have print- 
ing and binding done; and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated therefor. Any mem- 
ber of the Board may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Board. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by him. The 
Board is authorized to exercise any of the 
powers conferred upon the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by subsection (c) of 
section 21 of the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934, and subsection (d) of such sec- 
tion shall be applicable to witnesses before 
the Board; and 

(d) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as may be appropriate to per- 
mit the Board to perform the functions pre- 
scribed in this act. 

Sec. 5. (a) Whenever the President, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 4 
and 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended by sections 12 and 13 of 
this act, shall determine to invoke the pro- 
visions of this act with reference to any ar- 
ticle as to which a modification in the rate 
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of duty or other import restriction, or any 
other concession, has been found either to 
threaten or to have caused serious injury to 
a domestic industry, he shall notify the 
Board of his decision, 

(b) After the notification by the President 
provided for above, the Board shall, upon 
application by any community, industrial 
development corporation, business enterprise, 
employee, or organization representing em- 
ployees, determine whether the applicant is 
eligible, or represents persons eligible, to re- 
ceive the benefits provided for in this act. If 
the Board shall determine that any com- 


munity, industrial development corporation,’ 


business enterprise, employee, or organiza- 
tion representing employees is eligible for 
the benefits provided for in this act, or rep- 
resents persons so eligible, it shall issue a 
certificate describing the community, indus- 
trial development corporation, business en- 
terprise, or employees found eligible which 
shall conclusively establish for a period of 
18 months or such shorter period as the 
Board may determine that the described per- 
sons are eligible for the benefits provided for 
in this act. Such certificates shall state the 
period for which they are valid and shall 
automatically expire at the end of such pe- 
riod. Upon application, the Board shall have 
authority to renew any certificates of eligi- 
bility for successive periods of 18 months, or 
less, upon a showing that such renewal is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
act. The Board shall also have authority on 
its own motion or upon the motion of any 
interested person, to cancel any such cer- 
tificate of eligibility if it finds the continued 
existence of such certificate is not necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this act. 

(c) The following may be determined by 
the Board to be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided for in this act: 


(1) Any business enterprise engaged in the 
production of an article identical to or di- 
rectly competitive with an article with ref- 
erence to which this act shall have been in- 
voked. 

(2) Any unemployed individual whose last 
regular employment shall have been in a 
business enterprise which is eligible or may 
be determined to be eligible for the benefits 
provided for by this act. 

(3) Any community a substantial number 
of the residents of which are individuals who 
are eligible or may be determined to be eligi- 
ble for the benefits provided for by this act. 

(4) Any industrial development corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of aiding the 
development of a more balanced and diversi- 
fied economy or diversification of production 
in a community which is eligible or may be 
determined to be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided for by this act. 

In determining whether a particular busi- 
ness enterprise is eligible for the benefits 
provided for in this act, the Board shall con- 
sider what portion of the total production of 
such enterprise consists of the production of 
an article identical to or directly competitive 
with the article with reference to which this 
act shall have been invoked. In determining 
whether any such enterprise or any com- 
munity or industrial development corpora- 
tion is eligible for such benefits the Board 
shall also consider whether such enterprise, 
community, or industrial development cor- 
poration has developed satisfactory pro- 
posals for programs of economic adjustment 
consonant with the purposes of this act. 


(d) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “industrial development cor- 
poration” includes any body organized and 
operated by private citizens for the purpose 
of aiding the development of a more balanced 
and diversified economy or diversification of 
production in a community through indus- 
trial development, the training or retraining 
of employees, or through any other means. 

(2) The term “employee” includes an un- 
employed individual whose last regular em- 
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ployment shall have been in a business enter 
prise which is eligible or may be determine 
to be eligible for the benefits provideg ,, 
in this act. " 


ADJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Sec. 6. Information and advice: Any busi. 
ness enterprise found to be eligible by the 
Board for assistance under this act may ap. 
ply to appropriate departments and agencies 
of the Government for technical informs. 
tion, market research, or any other form ,y 
information and advice which might be o; 
assistance in the development of more ¢:. 
ficient methods of production and in the 
development of new lines of Production 
Similarly, any community or industria] de. 
velopment corporation found eligible for 
assistance under this act may apply to Ap. 
propriate departments and agencies of the 
Government for such information and advice 
as will enable it to develop a more balanceq 
and diversified economy. 

Sec. 7. Loans: Section 207 of the Sma 
Business Act of 1953 is amended— 

(a) by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of subsection (d); 

(b) by striking out the period at the eng 
of subsection (e) and inserting in liey 
thereof a colon and the word “and”; and 

(c) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(f) to make such loans as the Adminis. 
tration may determine to be necessary or 
appropriate to business enterprises and com- 
munities, either in their corporate capacity 
or as represented through industrial develop. 
ment corporations or similar agencies, for 
the adjustment by such business enterprises 
and communities to economic conditions re- 
sulting from the trade policy of the United 
States: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made by the Administration 
to any business enterprise, or community 
unless the Trade Adjustment Board, as es- 
tablished under the provisions of the Trade 
Adjustment Act of 1954, shall have certified 
to the Administration that such business 
enterprise, or community is eligible for bene- 
fits under the Trade Adjustment Act of 1954: 
And provided further, That the requirements 
of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be applicable to the loans au- 
thorized to be made under this subsection.” 

Sec. 8. Unemployment compensation: (a) 
(1) The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary’”’) shall on behalf 
of the United States enter into an agreement 
with any State in which an enterprise, o 
community, with respect to which a certif- 
cate of eligibility has been issued under this 
act, is located, under which the State, 4s 
agent of the United States, will make pay- 
ments of supplementary compensation t 
unemployed individuals in the State as pro- 
vided for in this section, and will otherwise 
cooperate with the Secretary and with other 
State agencies in making payments of sup- 
plementary compensation under this section. 

(2) Payments of supplementary unem- 
ployment compensation under this section 
shall be made only to individuals within the 
class of individuals determined by the Board 
under section 5 of this act to be eligible t0 
receive the benefits provided for in this act. 

(3) In any case where an unemployed indi- 
vidual is no longer entitled to payment of 
compensation under the unemployment 
compensation laws of the State solely by res 
son of the expiration of the period for w)! a 
such compensation is payable under suc 
laws, there shall be paid to such indivicua, 
out of amounts paid to such State by 
United States for such purpose and Wit:i' oe 
cost to such State, supplementing compe™ 
sation in an amount equal to the rate » 
State unemployment compensation which he 
was receiving immediately prior to the time 
he was no longer entitled to receive such 
rate. In order to remain eligible for supp 
mentary compensation under this pe 
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raph, an individual must comply with the 
F ovisions of State law with respect to ability 
rd availability for work, and with respect 
to the acceptance of offers of suitable work, 
and failure to so comply shall result in im- 
mediate cessation of payment under this 
paragraph. The total period during which 
an unemployed individual may receive bene- 
fts under this section shall not exceed 26 
ae The amount of the Federal supple- 
mentary compensation to an individual for 
a week of partial unemployment shall be 
the amount necessary to provide such indi- 
yidual with a weekly benefit equal to the 
amount he would have received under para- 
raph (3) of this subsection for a week of 
total unemployment, less his earnings for 
such week in excess of the partial earnings 
allowance, if any, permitted by the unem- 
ployment compensation law of the State. 

(5) Any agreement under this section shall 
provide that compensation otherwise paya- 
ble to any individual under the State’s un- 
employment compensation law will not be 
denied or reduced for any week by reason 
of any payment made pursuant to such agree- 
ment. No agreement under this section for 
payment of compensation by a State agency 
shall be valid if compensation payable to 
any individual under the law of such State 
is less than it would have been under such 
law as it existed on January 1, 1955. 

(b) Whenever the Board, either upon ap- 
plication of an interested party or upon its 
own motion, determines that. unemployment 
among individuals found by the Board to be 
eligible to receive the benefits provided for 
in this act is no longer attributable to the 
trade policy of the United States, no further 
payments shall be made under this section 
to such individuals with respect to weeks of 
unemployment occurring after the date of 
such determination by the Board, or occur- 
ring during any period for which there is 
not in effect a certification under section 5 
describing such individuals. 

(c) Each State shall be entitled to be paid 
by the United States an amount equal to 
the additional cost to the State of payments 
of compensation made under and in ac- 
cordance with an agreement under this sec- 
tion which would not have been incurred 
by the State but for the agreement. 

(d) In making payments pursuant to this 
section, there shall be paid to the State, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
nent, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, such sum as the Secretary estimates 
the State will be entitled to receive under 
this section for each calendar month, re- 
duced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 


his estimates for any prior calendar month 


were greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State. Such 
estimates may be made upon the basis of 


such statistical sampling, or other method, 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State agency. 

(e) The Secretary shall from time to time 

rity to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
I nts to each State sums payable to 
such State under this section. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, pfior to audit or set- 
fement by the General Accounting Office, 
!l make payment to the State in accord- 
ance with such certification, from the funds 
: lable for carrying out the purposes of 
is act, 


(f) All money paid to a State under this 
section shall be used solely for the pur- 
poses for which it is paid; and ae ee ee 
pad which is not used for such purposes 
Shall be returned, at the time specified in 
the agreement under this section, to the 
Treasury and credited to current applica- 
ble 4ppropriations, funds, or accounts from 
Which payments to States under this sec- 
tion may be made. 
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(g) An agreement under this section may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise partici- 
pating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount 
as the Secretary may deem necessary, and 
may provide for the payment of the cost of 
such bond from funds available for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section. 

(h) No person designated by the Secre- 
tary, or designated pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this section, as a certifying of- 
ficer shall, in the absence of gross negli- 
gence or intent to defraud the United States, 
be liable with respect to the payment of any 
compensation certified by him under this 
section. 

(i) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher 
signed by a certifying officer designated as 
provided by this section. 

(j) For the purpose of payments made 
to a State under title III of the Social Se- 
curity Act, administration by the State 
agency of such State pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this act shall be deemed to be 
a part of the administration of the State un- 
employment compensation law. 

(k) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may find necessary 
or appropriate in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, and such information shall be 
deemed reports required by the Secretary for 
the purposes of paragraph (6) of subsection 
(a) of section 303 of the Social Security 
Act. 

(1) Whoever makes a false statement or 
representation of a material fact knowing it 
to be false, or knowingly fails to disclose a 
material fact, to obtain or increase for him- 
self or for any other individual any payment 
authorized to be paid under this section or 
under an agreement thereunder shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

(m) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. The Secretary shall insofar as prac- 
ticable consult with representatives of the 
State unemployment compensation agencies 
before prescribing any rules or regulations 
which may affect the performance by such 
agencies of functions pursuant to agreement 
under this section. 

Sec. 9. Training and transportation: (a) 
The Secretary shall— 

(1) prescribe and provide suitable train- 
ing for unemployed individuals eligible for 
the benefits of this act who are in need of 
retraining, reemployment, vocational educa- 
tion, or vocational rehabilitation; 

(2) utilize and extend all existing Federal 
governmental facilities, and utilize the fa- 
cilities of any other governmental agency 
maintained by joint Federal and State con- 
tributions, to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

(3) by agreement or contract with public 
or private institutions or establishments, 
provide for such additional training facili- 
ties as may be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall have the power 
and the duty to cooperate with existing 
Federal, State, and local agencies and offi- 
cials in charge of existing programs relating 
to retraining, reemployment, vocational edu- 
cation, and vocational rehabilitation for the 
purpose of coordinating his activities with 
those of such Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that (1) no job opportunity for an un- 
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employed individual found eligible for the 
benefits of this act exists within his own cur- 
rent labor market area, (2) a job opportunity 
for such individual equivalent to his former 
employment is available at a place in the 
United States outside of his current labor 
market area, (3) such individual agrees to 
take the job opportunity outside of his la- 
bor market area, and (4) the acceptance of 
such employment would be in the best inter- 
est of the United States, then the Secretary 
is authorized to make available to such in- 
dividual at Government expense, facilities 
for the movement of such individual, his 
dependents, and his household effects to a 
location designated by such individual and 
approved by the Secretary, by using Govern- 
ment or commercial means of transportation. 

Sec. 10. Retirements: (a) Whenever the 
Secretary shall determine that any individ- 
ual, 60 years or older, included within a cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued by the Board is 
unemployed as a result of the national trade 
policy of the United States and is unable to 
find employment because of his advanced 
age, the Secretary shall issue a certificate 
containing such a finding. 

(b) Section 216 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 


RETIREMENT AGE 


“(a) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the term ‘retirement age’ means age 65. 

“(2) In the case of an individual who is 
certified by the Secretary of Labor as unem- 
ployed by reason of the trade policy of the 
United States and unable to find employment 
because of advanced age, the term ‘retire- 
ment age’ means age 60.” 

(c) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect with respect to payments 
made for months beginning more than 1 
month after the date this act is enacted. 

Sec. 11. Accelerated amortization: (a) Sec- 
tion 168 (e) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is hereby amended by adding 
after the words, “necessary in the interest of 
national defense during the emergency pe- 
riod,” the words “or necessary for the devel- 
opment of new or different lines of produc- 
tion by an eligible business enterprise or of a 
more balanced economy in an eligible com- 
munity”; and by adding after the words “at- 
tributable to defense purposes” the words “or 
the national trade policy of the United 
States, as the case may be.” 

(b) Section 168 (d) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following: 

“(3) Eligible business enterprise, com- 
munity: As used in this section the terms 
‘eligible business enterprise’ and ‘eligible 
community’ refer to business enterprises or 
communities holding certificates of eligibility 
under the Trade Adjustment Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 12. Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 is amended by adding 
the following: 

“(c) In any case in which the President 
is required, under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) above, to transmit a message to Con- 
gress identifying an article with respect to 
which a trade agreement has caused or 
threatens to cause serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry, he may determine to invoke 
thé provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954 by notifying the Trade Adjustment 
Board, created under the provisions of such 
act, to that effect. The President shall in- 
clude in his message to Congress, provided 
for in subsection (a) above, a statement in- 
dicating whether he has so notified the Trade 
Adjustment Board.” 

Sec. 13. Section 7 (c) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Upon receipt of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report of its investigation and hear- 
ings, the President may (1) make such ad- 
justments in the rates of duty, impose such 
quotas, or make such other modifications as 
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are found and reported by the Commission 
to be necessary to prevent or remedy serious 
injury to the respective domestic industry, or 
(2) notify the Trade Adjustment Board, cre- 
ated under the provisions of the Trade Ad- 
justment Act of 1954, that he has invoked 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954 with respect to such industry. If the 
President does not take either of such ac- 
tions within 60 days, he shall immediately 
submit a report to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House and to the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate stating why 
he has not made such adjustments or modi- 
fications, imposed such quotas, or invoked 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954.” 





Citizen Jim Tountas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow evening the graduating class of 
the LeRoy, N. Y., High School will as- 
semble at Olmsted Memorial Hall in that 
village for a dinner which has become 
one of the cherished traditions of the 
commencement season. 

Their host will be a man who, him- 
self, never knew the advantages of for- 
mal education, though he has given more 
time than most of us, perhaps, to a study 
of the book of life. James P. Tountas 
came to this country from Greece as 
a young boy, endowed with energy and 
idealism and dreaming of freedom and 
success. In the village of LeRoy he 
found both and he has spent these latter 
years of his life “making token pay- 
ments,” as he puts it, “on my great obli- 
gation for the privileges accorded me in 
citizenship.” 

Jim Tountas has found many ways 
to make these token payments. Last 
November he divided among. the 
churches of LeRoy a fund of $4,000 
which he had accumulated on account. 
There were no conditions attached to his 
gifts. They were made out of a full 
heart and without favoritism. All 
shared, according to their membership. 

His annual dinner to the seniors has 
become an institution in the village. 

Its objective is to send the students 
forth with a new appreciation of citizen- 
ship. This year, he will see to it that 
each of the boys and girls gets a copy of 
the poem, “Workshop of Freedom,” writ- 
ten by Miss Elizabeth Ellen Evans, of 
Virginia, a poem that has been an in- 
spiration alike to native-born and for- 
eign-born, the tutored and the self- 
taught, the young and old. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the REecorp an 
editorial entitled “Citizen Jim Tountas” 
from the LeRoy Gazette News of June 2, 
1955, which well expresses the love and 
esteem in which this man is held by his 
neighbors and friends in LeRoy and in 
western New York: 
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CirTrzEN Jim TOUNTAS 


Next Wednesday evening the members of 
the senior class of LeRoy High School, the 
board of education, Supt. Matthew W. Gaff- 
ney, and a few of the faculty members wiil 
be guests of James P. Tountas at a dinner in 
Olmsted Memorial Hall. 

This will be the 15th year that Mr. Tountas 
has thus entertained the senior class as a 
continuing expression of his appreciation of 
American citizenship. The writer has known 
Jim Tountas as a main-street businessman 
and as a fellow citizen for the past 34 years, 
and has every confidence this act on his part 
is no promotional gesture or window dress- 
ing but rather a very sincere outpouring of 
a heart that truly appreciates being a part 
of the land of the Star Spangled Banner. 

Jim Tountas was born in Greece and his 
boyhood days were largely spent aiding his 
father in agricultural pursuits. He had little 
opportunity for school education. From time 
to time he learned of America through ac- 
quaintances who had migrated here and re- 
turned to Greece for visits. The reports of 
opportunities here fired him with a determi- 
nation to come to the United States. His 
parents encouraged him and aided in creat- 
ing a fund that enabled him to reach New 
York when he was 17 years old. 

He immediately secured a job in a fruit 
stand. Diligent work and thrift enabled him 
to save enough money to move on to Roches- 
ter, where he learned candy making and 
dreamed of the day when he would have his 
own confectionary store. In 1921, with his 
accumulated savings and a loan from his 
employers, who were impressed by his faith- 
ful work and honesty, he purchased the busi- 
ness which he has so successfully operated 
to the present time in the property he has 
long owned. 

When asked why this expression of his ap- 
preciation of American citizenship was first 
centered upon school graduating classes Mr. 
Tountas said: “It is twofold. If through 
these dinners and inspiring speakers I can 
have a little part in causing youth to gain a 
better understanding of the wonderful op- 
portunities so freely afforded them in this 
Nation, it seems to tell me I have made a 
token payment on my great obligation for 
the privileges accorded me in citizenship.” 

“Then, too,” he continued, “there is the 
joy I have in this mass acquaintance with 
boys and girls. The cheery ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Tountas’ I frequently receive while walk- 
ing on the street brightens my day im- 
mensely and expresses a warmth of friend- 
ship denied those having no children of 
their own.” 

A few years back Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley 
was the speaker at the Tountas dinner. He 
characterized the event as being one of the 
finest incidents he had experienced in his 
long political career. Another speaker, Mark 
Ellingson, president of the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, said he could only hope 
his talk had given the youth of Le Roy one- 
half the inspiration that he gained from the 
signal gathering. Congressman Haro.p C, 
OSTERTAG, a recent speaker, highly com- 
mended Mr. Tountas for his weil-chosen 
manifestation of appreciation of citizenship. 
“The Nation needs a lot more of his type,” 
he said. 

Last November Mr. Tountas gave further 
expression of citizenship and his interest in 
the worthwhile things of America when he 
voluntarily and generously presented $4,000 
to the churches of Le Roy, distributed among 
all of them on the basis of membership. 
No conditions or stipulations were attached 
to the gifts. 

We salute Jim Tountas as a man who does 
much credit to the citizenship he has earned 
and of which he is so justly proud. We ad- 
mire him for his quiet, unassuming person- 
ality and are honored in having him as a 
fellow Le Royan. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is much discussion of the farm 
program, and in many quarters there 
seems to be proposals arising to change 
or radically curtail the various policies 
of the Nation in regard to agricultura] 
productions and marketing quotas. 

While all such discussion is good and 
should be considered, it is not proper— 
nor would it be profitable for the Nation 
or for agriculture—for any new program 
to be taken quickly and without full and 
lengthy consideration. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
place in the Recorp for the study of the 
Members, a letter I have received from 
Mr. Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark, 
Mr. Godley is one of the outstanding 
farmers in the Mid-South and is a stu- 
dent of farm programs and agricultural 
policy. His letter, while dealing spe- 
cifically with the cotton farmers, indi- 
cates some cf the problems that must 
be faced in the changing of any of our 
farm programs. 

Mr. Godley’s letter reads as follows: 

OSCEOLA, ARK., April 28, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear “Took”: There seems to be a great 
campaign in progress to soften up the cot- 
ton farmers for low support prices and un- 
restricted acreage or greatly increased acre- 
ages. The power behind the campaign comes 
from the cotton trade and from others who 
have long opposed our price-support pro- 
gram and control program. 

There are a number of factors which indi- 
cate that such a change in our program 
would not work to the cotton farmer's ad- 
vantage. 

1. A system of a so-called free market with 
no controls and no price supports was in 
operation up until 1933, and the result was 
poverty for the South and complete price 
collapse every few years, with burdensome 
surpluses. 

2. It is doubtful if our speculative cotton 
marketing system should be considered 4 
competitive marketing system when an o!f- 
fering of futures on any day in excess of the 
futures demand on that day, can decisively 
lower the price of cotton. 

3. Much has been said to the effect that 
our control program plus 90 percent sup- 
ports has caused a great increase in foreign 
production. This same line has been used 
by the cotton trade and others since 1933, 
but we are still in the cotton business strong. 

4. The theme seems to be that we have 
priced ourselves out of the world market. 
American cotton sets the world price. If we 
lower our prices with the objective of run- 
ning other nations out of the cotton busl- 
ness, we will most likely find that they will 
accept our challenge and continue to lowe 
their prices to undersell us. The end Ie 
sults will be poverty for those who grow 
cotton. 

5. Industry has at all times a control pro- 
gram and a pricing program that works. - 
ternational Harvester, John Deere, et 4!., 4° 
not compete on the price of tractors. They 
fix their annual quotas and their pric: 
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When farm prices go down and demands 
drop off, they do not lower tractor prices, 
They cut production. 

The cotton farmer cannot of his own will 
cut cotton production nor control prices. 

To be assured of a fair return, he must 
nave a program of at least 90 percent of 
arity. 

P*To protect from overproduction, he must 
pave a system of acreage controls. 

6. We should not be in and out of a con- 
trol program, but should have quotas each 
year. We will then avoid surpluses and will 
do a better job of diversification, which 
veans maintaining soil productivity. 

7. Relaxing or abandoning controls will 
give the new cotton areas of the West an 
opportunity to overwhelm us in cotton acre- 
ages and production. 

“g Cotton farmers like the present program 
as shown by their response in voting con- 
trols by such a great margin. 

9. Before we had a farm program, most 
of those who did the field work in pro- 
ducing cotton were in rags because they 
could not earn enough to buy cotton cloth- 
ing to hide their nakedness. Now, there is 
not one patch on the seat of a thousand 
britches. The women folks have lost the art 
of patching because it is easier now to buy 
a new pair of britches than it was to buy 
the thread for the patch in 1933. 

10. Before the farm program, a large per- 
cent of the children of those who worked 
the cotton did not attend school because 
it was necessary for all to work, and they 
had no clothes fit for school. Now, all such 
children—black and white—attend good 
schools and wear good clothes. 

11. A few days ago I attended the funeral 
of the father of a laborer on my farm. The 
church was filled with tenant farmers, share- 
croppers, and farm laborers, all well fed and 
well dressed. There were flowers on the 
casket from a commercial florist. The re- 
mains were brought to the church in a Buick 
hearse by a professional undertaking com- 
pany. Every person there came in a good 
automobile. 

On observing all this, my mind went back 
to 1933 and the conditions under which 
this person would have been buried then. 
I remarked to a friend, “My what wonders, 
under God, man has wrought in such a few 
short years.” 

I wish the Secretary of Agriculture and 
all those who are opposing our program could 
visualize as you and I do, conditions in the 
South today as contrasted with conditions 
as they existed in 1933. 


D 


It seems that the most reactionary would: 


not want to turn the clock from a time of 
unprecedented plenty back to a time of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and suffering. 

Pardon me for taking up your time, I must 
let go. The support of men like you in Con- 
gress is all that will prevent our program 
from being destroyed and agriculture again 
being made desperate. 

Sincerely, 
Lioyp. 





Monsignor Monteleone Indefatigable Mis- 
sionary and Builder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to in- 
Sert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Hudson Dispatch. 
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The people of Hudson County, of New 
Jersey, and the Nation were saddened 
when a famous American priest was 
called to his eternal reward. Inasmuch 
as his work and reputation as a priest 
of God, as a helper of the poor, and as a 
remarkable administrator and great pa- 
triot were known throughout the coun- 
try, I would appreciate having printed 
the following editorial: 
MONSIGNOR MONTELEONE—INDEFATIGABLE 
MISSIONARY AND BUILDER 


Few wearers of the cloth have served 
longer, certainly none more assiduously and 
devotedly, and few have accomplished as 
much as did Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ernest Monte- 
leone, pastor our Our Lady of Sorrows 
Roman Catholic Church, Jersey City, who 
died on May 19 at the age of 78, after having 
been a priest more than 55 years. 

Monsignor Monteleone, who succumbed to 
complications after a long illness, has left 
an indelible imprint upon Jersey City, where 
he first arrived a half century ago. His 
works will live long after him, for he estab- 
lished two thriving parishes and was respon- 
sible for the creation of the splendid CYO 
Center which is serving such vital purposes 
in that community. The late prelate also 
founded Mount Carmel Church in Netcong. 

An indefatigable worker and one blessed 
with the faculty of always getting things 
done, Monsignor Monteleone gave everything 
that he possessed in any undertaking he ever 
tackled. He well deserved the blessing of 
his Maker: “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Actually, this remarkable servant of God 
began his training for the priesthood 72 
years ago, when at the age of 6, he started 
his studies in the seminary at Sarno, Italy, 
where he was born. In 10 years, he com- 
pleted the elementary grades, junior and 
senior high school, and junior college. He 
then studied philosophy and theology, and 
in 1893, at the age of 17, he received his first 
minor orders. A year later, he received the 
remaining two. 

Not being able, because of his age, to re- 
ceive his first major orders until he reached 
21, he enlisted in 1895 and served a year in 
an infantry regiment. After his discharge, 
he returned to his studies at the seminary, 
following completion of which he was cr- 
dained September 23, 1899. Then he be- 
came rector of St. Alphonsus Church in 
Sarno. In a competitive test for the pas- 
torate of the senior church in that town, he 
received such high honors he was appointed 
vice canon of Sarno Cathedral, the first time 
in the history of that diocese that a priest 
ordained only 1 year had been elevated to 
such a position. 

In 1902, after gaining more honors in his 
home community, Monsignor Monteleone 
sailed for the United States as a missionary. 
His first assignment in this country was as 
curate of Holy Rosary Church, Jersey City, 
where he remained 3 years. Immediately, his 
penchant for getting things accomplished 
manifested itself. He led the parish effort 
toward financing and constructing a new 
edifice. A tireless worker, he assumed re- 
sponsibilities far beyond the call of duty, 
even performing hard manual labor in order 
to keep costs down. 

In 1905, the young priest, not yet 30 years 
old, noting the absence of a Catholic church 
in the Marion section of Jersey City, and 
realizing the need for such a parish for the 
many residents of Italian extraction in the 
area, embarked on the task of establishing 
such a church. Through his efforts, an 
abandoned Baptist Church was purchased, 
and, out of his own funds, Monsignor Mon- 
teleone provided for virtual reconstruction of 
the building, in which he established Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Church, where he 
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served as pastor for 11 years. He was to have 
officiated on July 17 at the golden jubilee 
celebration of that parish. In 1911, founded 
the Netcong parish. 

In 1913, still pursuing his missionary bent 
and continuing to display his positive genius 
for creating and building, he purchased an 
unused Presbyterian Church in Claremont 
Avenue, Jersey City, and established Our 
Lady of Sorrows Church, which undertaking 
proved an arduous task since he discharged 
his duties as pastor of 2 churches at the same 
time. 

His creative work was interrupted by World 
War I, during which conflict he spent the 
better part of a year serving as chaplain in 
the Italian army. When he resumed his 
dual pastorates, his outstanding contribu- 
tions were recognized by Pope Benedict XV, 
who elevated him to the monsignori, which 
rank he held for 39 years. Early in 1917, he 
resigned as pastor of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Church to devote himself entirely to 
Our Lady of Sorrows parish. There he built 
a@ new church, new rectory, new school, and 
a new convent. He established a clubhouse 
for youth of the parish and erected a shrine 
in a small park dedicated to Our Lady of 
Sorrows. 





Landmark for Norway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Landmark for Norway,” published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 7, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LANDMARK FOR NORWAY 


At a time when fractionalization and bit- 
terness too often reign, it is pleasant to rec- 
ord the completion of 50 years of friendly 
cooperation between a fully independent 
Norway and its partner in the former united 
kingdom, Sweden. As an aftermath of the 
Napoleonic wars in which Sweden and Nor- 
way had been on opposite sides, the long- 
standing Norwegian tie with Denmark was 
broken and Norway was ceded without its 
consent to the King of Sweden. The Nor- 
wegian yen for independence remained 
strong, and after many years of discussion 
the issue came to a head in 1905 over a de- 
mand for a separate Norwegian foreign serv- 
ice—a demand vetoed by the king in Stock- 
holm. Half a century ago today the Nor- 
wegian Storting, or parliament, dissolved the 
union. 

King Haakon VII, who as Prince Car) of 
Denmark was elected to the throne in Oslo, 
has ruled for half a century as a constitu- 
tional monarch with great presence and dig- 
nity. He refused to yield to the Nazi tool, 
Quisling, in 1940; and during the remainder 
of World War II, in which Norway suffered 
cruelly, King Haakon was the symbol of re- 
sistance from his exile in England. Today 
he is unquestionably the most beloved man 
in Norway. Meanwhile Norway has become 
known for the stability of its democratic 
government, which has been under the domi- 
nion of the nondoctrinaire Labor Party since 
1945, and for its acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of world citizenship. 
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It is a mark of the maturity of the rela- 
tionship with Sweden that despite differences 
in attitudes (especially during World War IT 
when Sweden remained neutral) friendship 
and cultural and economic bonds have flour- 
ished on a voluntary basis. Today the two 
countries cooperate, along with Denmark 
and Iceland, in the Nordic Council, a sort of 
minuscule Council of Europe which con- 
siders tariff, trade, and cultural questions. 
Significantly the Swedish Social Democrats, 
who along with liberal groups worked for a 
peaceful solution in 1905, have taken the 
lead in marking the present anniversary. 
The Prime Ministers of both countries have 
participated in ceremonies at the border—a 
border over which Norwegians and Swedes 
cross freely, much in the manner of Cana- 
dians and Americans, 

Norway and Sweden had a solid base for 
their cooperation in their common heritage. 
This is an advantage, however, that often 
has been discarded in other settlements, and 
their relationship today is an impressive 
model for the world. 





Public Opinion Sample of Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce the results of a sample I have 
taken of public opinion in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. I pre- 
pared this questionnaire with the help of 
public-opinion experts at Wisconsin 
State College, University of Wisconsin 
Extension, in Milwaukee, and Marquette 
University. The questionnaire reached 
5,000 people in all walks of life in every 
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ward and precinct of the Fifth District, 
a true cross section of the people I rep- 
resent. 

I am pleased to announce that 21 per- 
cent, or 1,058, of those receiving the 
questionnaire mailed me their replies be- 
fore the deadline of May 25, and from 
these returns the results have been tab- 
ulated. 

As the final question, I asked what 
worried people the most. The answer 
given showed that 30 percent were wor- 
ried most about the possibility of an- 
other world war. Next, with 9 percent, 
were those worried about their own 
financial security and the cost of living. 
The third highest group was 7.8 percent, 
those worried about Government spend- 
ing. Then came 2.6 percent worried 
about national defense and 2 percent 
worried about communism. 

The questionnaire reflects the view- 
points of many occupational groups. 
The tabulated returns are from the fol- 
lowing: 


a 320 
Writd-coliar. WOPKOlS....<cccucnnnesses 278 
NIG scat eicitiercicnmmntip cieateteneeninl 155 
TE etintintniniinintinnnamiinnnnmnimnim 76 
I a iisccicniiciiin an ainsicginint abun 51 
I icticineciniaigiarnccasittticncinne atitinn saga wine eit 48 
NN iia iasie tsi niteecasicies ante ices einiaasintiiiigiiaial 45 
NO tice ctmrtinndcim etme 32 
DESO OIIIODIID « ceciitn eo nicisinn tecitinmiedl at a 


Of the 21 percent answering the ques- 
tionnaire, the following are the results: 

1. Do you favor Federal appropriations to 
deepen the Lake Erie Channel so as to com- 
plete the St. Lawrence seaway, permitting 
oceangoing vessels to enter Lake Michigan 
ports? Yes; 95 percent; no, 2 percent; don’t 
know, 3 percent. 

2. Do you favor tax reduction for families 
in low- and middle-income groups: 

(a) Even though it will increase the Fed- 
eral deficit? Yes, 53 percent; no, 42 percent; 
don’t know, 5 percent. 

(b) If the Government can make up for 
the loss in revenue by plugging tax loop- 
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holes? ‘Yes, 89 percent; no, 6 percent; don't 
know, 5 percent. : 

3. At present the prices of natural gas you 
use in Milwaukee are regulated by Federal 
law at the source in Texas and Oklahoma 
Are you in favor of a change in the law 
which would exempt natural-gas producers 
from Federal regulation? Yes, 14 percent. 
no, 75 percent; don’t know, 11 percent, ; 

4. Do you think that widows should be 
eligible to receive social-security benefits at 
age 60 without waiting until 65? Yes, g3 
percent; no, 9 percent; don’t know, 3 percent, 

5. Recently 17 first-term Congressmen 
made recommendations to President Eisen. 
hower in regard to our foreign policy: 

(a) The President should take steps to 
end the cold war deadlock by proposing a 
U. N. trusteeship and defense of Formosa, 
Approve, 60 percent; disapprove, 18 percent: 
no opinion, 22 percent. : 

(b) The President should ask Russia to 
withdraw to her original frontiers, which 
would free Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
enslaved countries and permit unification of 
Germany. In return for this withdrawal, 
Central Europe would be demilitarized so 
that it could not make aggressive war. Ap- 
prove, 61 percent; disapprove, 23 percent; 
no opinion, 16 percent. 

6. Do you favor the continuation of the 
reciprocal-trade program of lowering tariffs 
so as to increase exports and imports? Yes, 
63 percent; no, 23 percent; don’t know, 14 
percent. 

7. Do you favor Government assistance to 
companies and workers injured by foreign 
competition due to lowered tariffs? Yes, 
35 percent; no, 47 percent; don’t know, 18 
percent. 

8. Do you favor statehood for: Hawaii? 
Yes, 82 percent; no, 11 percent; don’t know, 
7 percent: Alaska? Yes, 83 percent; no, 11 
percent; don’t know, 6 percent. 

9. Do you favor Federal financial aid to 
States for school construction? Yes, 76 per- 
cent; no, 20 percent; don’t know, 4 percent. 


Taken by occupational groups, the fol- 
lowing chart shows how these groups 
voted on particular issues in the ques- 
tionnaire: 
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3. Exempt natural- 
gas producers 
from regulation 


5a. U.N. trusteeship for 
Formosa 


4. Social security for 
widows at 60 
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Cardinal Spellman Inspires Graduates at 
Merrimack College, North Andover, 


Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following address of His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D., at 
Merrimack College’s fifth commence- 
ment exercises. 

Merrimack College is opened to all 
qualified high school graduates, regard- 
less of race, creed, color or social stand- 
ing. It is conducted by members of the 
Order of St. Augustine. The Augustin- 
ian Fathers now conduct Villanova Col- 
lege and many other schools in the 
United States and Cuba. Demand for 
their services is very great for teachers 
with their long years of training and ex- 
perience are not easily found today. 

And we must remember that in addi- 
tion to the finest training, these men 
have no other interest in life but the 
service of God through the teaching of 
the young. When the end of World War 
I and the release of Augustinian 
Fathers from service as chaplains made 
possible an expansion of their teaching 
work, they were able to accept the re- 
quest of the New England area and estab- 
lish a new college in North Andover, 
Mass. 

Merrimack College is teaching our 
young people the things we would want 
them taught; responsibility, respect for 
legitimate authority, belief in the demo- 
cratic principles of Government, and a 
morality based on love of God and love 
of neighbor. 

The inspiring address of Cardinal 
Spellman follows: 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE GRADUATES HEAR CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN Crre Power or FaITH IN TODAY’s 
WorLD—PRELATE RECEIVES Honorary DE- 
GREE—GRADUATES PRESENTED AWARDS IN 
PROGRAM 

(By Bill Collins, Jr.) 

In a stirring, long-to-be-remembered ad- 
dress at Merrimack College’s fifth commence- 
ment exercises Saturday afternoon, His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D., 
called upon the graduates for allegiance 
to faith in God, declaring that faith in God 
is America’s strongest weapon against our 
atheistic foes, 

“Only when men and women stand united 
in the strong bond of service for the good 
of mankind, spirited by reverence and love 
of God, working together to do God's will on 
earth as it is done in heaven,” said His 
Eminence, “only then do they glean their 
legacy of * * * pray you friends and fellow 
alumni, cherish and live your precious herit- 
age of faith © * *,” 

“Allegiance to faith in God should be the 
self-imposed command of every American 
citizen and patriot,” said Cardinal Spellman. 
“Faith,” he said, “is God’s most treasured 
filt—and on this memorable commence- 
ment day resolve to work and pray that your 
lives will be lamps of faith to help guide 
others to know, love, and faithfully serve 
Almighty God.’ 
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HONORARY DEGREE 


Earlier in the commencement exercises 
Cardinal Spellman, who is archbishop of 
New York and a leading public figure on the 
national and world level, received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. The honorary 
degree was presented by Rev. Joseph J. Gil- 
dea, O. S. A. © 

Degrees were conferred by Rev. Vincent A. 
McQuade, O. S. A., hear of the college, as 
the candidates were presented by Rev. Joseph 
J. Gildea, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph P. Murray, 
O. 8. A.; Rev. John H. Crawford, O. 8. A., and 
Rev Joseph A. Flaherty, O. S. A. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Richard 
James Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, 
presided over the commencement exercises 
and delivered remarks to the graduates. 

The valedictory was given by James A. 
Mulligan, 220 Tyler Street, Methuen. The 
graduates pledge of loyalty was administered 
by Reverend McQuade. 

The invocation was given by the Very 
Reverend Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., and the 
benediction was given hy His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Speliman, D. D. 


ACADEMIC PROCESSION 


The academic procession was as follows: 
The chief marshal, Rev. William J. Wynne, 
O. S. A., bachelor of science in library sci- 
ence; the graduates, division of liberal arts 
and sciences, Marshal Margaret M. Sulli- 
van, John J. Fragala; division of business 
administration, marshals, Adele M. Byron, 
John R. Martin; division of engineering, 
marshals, Paul T. Cody, Joseph P. Mulligan, 
Jr.; the alumni and honorary alumni, alum- 
ni, marshals Augustine J. Twomey (class of 
1952) , Edward L. Regan (class of 1951); hon- 
orary alumni, marshals, Dr. Leo F. King, 
John Ventura; the faculty, marshals, Vir- 
ginia G. O'Neil, master of education, Fred- 
erick J. Guerin, Ph. D.; the administration 
and distinguished guests, marshals, James F. 
Liebke, M. B. A.; Rev. James E. Hannan, O. 8S. 
A., A. M.; the college administration, distin- 
guished guests the board of trustees, the 
Very Reverend Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., 
Ph. D., Prior Provincial; His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
archbishop of Boston; His Eminence, the 
Most Reverend Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
D. D., archbishop of New York. 


AWARDS PRESENTED 


The following awarded were presented: 
Archbishop Cushing Medal, for general ex- 
cellence, founded by the Association of Mer- 
rimack College in honor of the Most Rev- 
erend Richard J. Cushing, D. D.; gold medal 
and cash award of $50, Joan M. Nery, 152 
Green Street, North Andover; next in merit, 
Florence K. McDuffie, 45 Sunset Avenue, 
Marianne J. McKay, 827 Riverside Drive, 
Methuen. 

Very Rev. Mortimer A. Sullivan, O. S. A., 
medal, for excellence in the division of 
liberal arts and sciences, founded in mem- 
ory of the late Very Reverend Sullivan, pro- 
vincial founder of Merrimack College, silver 
medal and cash award of $25—Marianne J. 
McKay; next in merit, Ann M. Hickey, Mary 
Ann Maynard, 55 Maple Avenue, North An- 
dover. M. Madeline Sullivan, 16 Annis 
Street, Methuen. 

Edward J. Burns medal, for excellence in 
the division of business administration, pre- 
sented in memory of the late Edward J. 
Burns, of Torrington, Conn., silver medal and 
cash award of $25—Leo J. Greaney; next in 
merit, Adele M. Byron, 63 Plymouth Street, 
Methuen, James J. Cunningham. 

Very Rev. Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., 
medal, for excellence in the division of engi- 
neering, presented by the Holy Family Sodal- 
ity of St. Augustine parish, silver medal and 
cash award of $25—John S. McNaughton, 6 
Florence Avenue. 

Markham medals, established by the late 
Most Reverend Thomas F. Markham, D. D., 
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in memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Markham; speculative philosophy, gold 
medal and cash award of $50—Ann M. 
Hickey, 274 Turnpike Road, North Andover; 
next in merit, Mary Ann Maynard; practical 
philosophy, silver medal and cash award of 
$50—John R. Martin, 223 Walnut Street; 
next in merit, Marianne J. McKay. 

Holy Name medal, for excellence in the 
study of religion; gold medal—Natalie T. 
Morin, 172 Summer Street, Andover; next in 
merit, Joan M. Nery, Helen M. O’Brien, 24 
Summit Avenue. 

Austin medal, for excellence, class of 1956, 
presented by the men of Merrimack, gold 
medal—Joseph J. Previte, 20 Greenwood 
Street; next in merit, Jo-Ann M. Baum, June 
F. Broderick. 

The alumni medal, presented by the 
Alumni Association of Merrimack College to 


. the member of the association who best 


exemplifies the ideals of the college—Daniel 
B. Breen, class of 1951, North Andover. 

Very Rev. Joseph M. Dougherty, O. S. A. 
medal, for excellence class of 1957 estab- 
lished in memory of the late Very Rev- 
erend Dougherty—silver medal—Barbara J. 
Reilly, 114 Warwick Street, Lowell; next in 
merit, Louise A. Pothier, John E. Valeni. 

Joseph E. Sullivan medal, for excellence 
class of 1958, donated by Joseph E. Sullivan 
of Lowell, silver medal and cash award of 
$25—Judith Sullivan, 275 Newton Road, 
Haverhill; next in merit, Paul J. Collins, 
Stephen Scully. 

Loyalty award, sponsored by the Fraternity 
of the Holy Name of Merrimack College, 
awarded to the graduate who manifested 
the greatest devotion and loyalty to the 
ideals of the college, silver medal and cash 
award of $20—William F. McKeon, class of 
1955, 16 Atlantic Avenue, Beverly; next in 
merit, Eugene P. Barrett, Lowell. 

Student council award, sponsored by the 
student council and awarded to the student 
who has manifested the greatest interest and 
cooperation with the student council, silver 
medal—Richard J. Hillner, class of 1955, 193 
Middlesex Street, North Andover; next in 
merit, John E. Valeni, class of 1957, Robert 
M. Wesson, class of 1956. 

Patrick F. McDonald yearly award, donated 
by Patrick F. McDonald, K. M., D. C. S., 
honorary, class of 1953, of Boston, $200 to 
the most deserving graduate who will pursue 


higher studies—Joan M. Nery, 152 Green 
Street, North Andover. 
CARDINAL’S ADDRESS 
The commencement address by His 


Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D., 
was as follows: 

“Gratefully do I acknowledge the Cistinc- 
tion that is mine today as I become an 
alumnus of Merrimack College. As alumni 
we share, not only pride in our living faith, 
but also pride in living our loyalty to the law 
of this great and blessed land, as diligently 
we labor for America’s preservation and 
peace. The sanctified wisdom of Catholic 
education teaches men to be peacemakers, 
men whose God-loving hearts and Christly 
virtues should help to stay the torrent of 
antichristian vices in a world in which 
atheism, intolerance, and disunion are rife. 
And I pray to God to grant that all of you, 
graduates of Merrimack, may become apostles 
of truth and charity, virtues which must 
predominate in the souls of men if they 
would aspire to become builders for peace. 

“On this today begins your world of to- 
morrow, and, in these days of testing man’s 
faith, trying his hopes, tempting his trust, 
I beg you to learn and strive to live the prayer 
of St. Francis: ‘Lord make me an instrument 
of Thy peace. Where there is hatred, let me 
sow love; where there is doubt, faith; where 
there is darkness, light.’ 

“As graduates of a Catholic college, Merri- 
mack’s sons and daughters have an especial 
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vocation and obligation to serve and help 
save not only our own free and beloved 
America, but civilization itself, by living 
the laws of God and striving to preserve for 
men the peace which their brothers, fathers, 
and forefathers suffered and died to gain. 

“America is a religious Nation, her strong- 
est armor against her atheistic foes is godli- 
ness; her strongest weapon faith. And only 
by love of God and the courageous practice 
of faith can men and nations be saved from 
deterioration and destruction by atheism and 
apathy. Only when men and women stand 
united in the strong bond of service for the 
good of mankind, spirited by reverence and 
love of God, working together to do God’s 
will on earth as it is done in Heaven, only 
then do they glean their legacy of God’s 
glory. Therefore do I pray you friends and 
fellow alumni, cherish and live your pre- 
cious heritage of faith, seeking devoutly to 
spend yourselves for God, your country, and 
your neighbor. Only thus will you prepare 
within your own souls a fertile field in which 
the seeds of faith and liberty can take firm 
root and grow. Liberty is America’s beacon 
flaming from every hill and spire. Liberty 
is America’s pledge to peoples yet unborn 
near and far, to pass on God’s torch of free- 
dom, its light undimmed by the mock light 
of atheist minds. Liberty is America’s glory, 
for, in this land liberty was born; in this 
land freedom to exercise God-given rights 
was won; in this land enterprise and labor 
have prospered; in this land hunted minori- 
ties found haven and homes. 

“From out the loins of every country of 
God’s earth came forth men and women of 
all races and peoples made one by the com- 
mon will of all their sons, freely to work and 
worship as they built their common home— 
America. Their strong backs bent beneath 
the log chain and the tow rope. They toiled 
beneath the blazing benediction of the sun, 
and their arms and faces bronzed in the 
wheat fields and the logging camps. They 
teemed into this promised land of America 
from across the far plains of Europe, from 
the Mediterranean Basin to the storm-beaten 
shores of Baltic countries. They came, our 
ancestors, yours and mine, they labored 
and suffered as all men are fated to and 
sought and found their daily bread as they 
had done of old in their fatherlands. There 
was however, this difference, they earned 
their bread here sweetened with the hope of 
security and personal liberty, a people con- 
scious of the Fatherhood of God, willing to 
contribute humbly yet generously to the 
brotherhood of man and became the in- 
spiration of our generation and of genera- 
tions of Americans yet unborn. 


“Allegiance to faith in God should be the 
self-imposed command of every American 
citizen and patriot. And when people of 
different religious beliefs ask me what my 
faith means to me I tell them that this ques- 
tion goes more deeply even than the ques- 
tion—What does life mean to me? To one 
born in the faith and dominated by its all- 
pervading gentle presence, life and faith 
cannot be separated but are fused as body 
and soul are fused in integral oneness. But 
in this oneness of life and faith, faith is 
more important and by God’s grace, the dom- 
inant factor. There are circumstances in 
which I would be willing to give up my 
life, but there is no conceivable circum- 
stance in which I would be willing even to 
consider, surrendering my faith. 

“Faith was mine long before I studied its 
theological definition or even mastered the 
penny catechism during my Sunday school 
days. Faith to me has been, from longest 
remembrance as real and tangible as my 
mother’s smile, my father’s reverent respon- 
sibility to his church, his country, and his 
family, as real as the rosary in my grand- 
mother’s fingers and the blinking sanctuary 
light in our little country church. As a child 
of faith, I have ever been in its warm, all- 
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embracing atmosphere. Like the sky it drew 
my thoughts upward; like the earth be- 
neath, it steadied my feet. Like the air above 
me, it served to satisfy the hidden needs of 
my soul. Like the goodness of my mother, 
it sent me away satisfied, contented, at 
peace with God, myself, and my fellow man. 

“This gratification that faith has brought 
me is not, however, a satisfaction that leaves 
the soul in a spirit of inertia. On the con- 
trary, like a mother who momentarily holds 
her child at her heart, so faith enfolded me. 
Faith has endowed my soul with rich tran- 
quillity and also challenged me at every 
step of my life, driven me onward, made 
me aware of my own limitations, and spurred 
me to conquer self even while engaged in 
bringing God to man and men to God. 

“What does my faith mean to me? I have 
seen the answer beneath the streaming glory 
of our Nation’s flag, against the crimsoned 
glow of the tropical sunset, above the tran- 
quil quietude of the white-crossed graves 
of our beloved dead. This is what faith 
means—the ultimate and only satisfying an- 
swer to life’s most disturbing frustrations, 
the solution of problems, the solvent of all 
pains, victory even in all defeats. Faith, my 
friends, is to me the wine of life, the pearl 
in the dregs of sorrow, the daily chalice of 
graces God offers me for my strengthening, 
the source of my love and my hopes, golden 
door by which, in God’s good time, I de- 
voutly pray, I shall pass into that fullness 
of possession where love rewards me for hav- 
ing held faith’s strong and guiding hand 
amid the darkness, the terrors, and the toil 
of this mortal world. 


“Faith has meant to me—and please God 
and His Blessed Mother will always mean to 
me—everything, for everything has come to 
me through faith. The sunset dies away, 
the flag sleeps at its staffhead, our valiant 
dead in their white-crossed graves slumber 
in the moonlight, all the world for a moment 
is at peace. Faith and faith alone sleeps 
not, and sentinel-like watches over us in 
death even as in life, holding the promise 
of our resurrection as individuals and as a 
nation that has not repudiated its re- 
demption. 


“It is because of this precious faith which 
we share that I implore you, brothers and 
sisters of Merrimack, whatever vocation you 
follow, daily raise your hearts to heaven and 
pray God to give to you the graces fearlessly, 
steadfastly to live your love of God and 
thus save your own and help save your 
country’s soul. Pray within the quiet of 
your own hearts, in simple church, lofty 
cathedral, or open field, in your homes or 
at your work. What alone matters is that 
in humility you acknowledge and revere 
God, and by your works and prayers prove 
your love of Him, not by lip alone, but by 
spending yourselves in daily deeds of holy 
living. Within your souls you hold the gift 
of faith—God’s most treasured gift—and on 
this memorable commencement day resolve 
to work and pray that your lives will be 
lamps of faith to help guide others to know, 
love, and faithfully serve Almighty God. 
For, 


“This is our faith: 

One God in heaven, 

A Father, font of life and truth, 

A Son begotten, and to us bequeathed, 

A Spirit, bond and breath of Love. 

And in this land, our heritage of faith 

Has proven pattern to the open mind. 

For truth, no shackles fastens on the soul, 

But rather sets men free and pours her light, 

Which is the light of God from our Christ's 
wounds, 


Upon the world of men. 

This is our faith: 

Seen in the glory of His face who came 

To set all peoples free, and now, when every- 
where 

There rises clamor in the market place 
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And swords are forged and peace in vain is 
sought, 

While statesmen seek despairingly a way, 

Within this hour pregnant with destiny, 

Our faith alone stands firm before a world 

Shaken by universal strife, and bowed 

By woes too vast for utterance, 

Here lies 

Alone our hope and here alone the gift 

Which by our living we must give the 
world: 

This is our faith!” 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Distinguished guests attending were: 

Monsignori: Robert Senott, chancellor of 
the Boston archdiocese; Timothy O'Leary, 
supervisor of schools in Boston archdiocese; 
Thomas Riley, rector of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton; Charles Flannagan, rector of St. 
Sebastian’ day school; Francis Juras, pastor 
of St. Francis Church; Francis Shea, pastor, 
St. Michael’s Church, North Andover; Augus.- 
tine Dalton, pastor, St. Kevin’s Church, Dor. 
chester; Thomas Madden, pastor, Sacred 
Heart Church, Bradford; Francis Lally, edi- 
tor of the Pilot; John Sikora, pastor, St, 
Peter’s Church, Salem; William Reilly, pas- 
tor, St. Agnes’ Church, Reading; Very Rey, 
Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., provincial; Very 
Rev. John B. Martin, pastor, St, Augustine’s 
Church; Very Rev. James M. Hurley, O. S. A, 
pastor, St. Mary’s Church; Very Rev. Pat- 
rick J. Campbell, O. S. A., pastor, St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Andover; Very Rev. John 
Twiss, pastor, St. Peter’s Church, Lowell; 
Francis Low, assistant supervisor of schools, 
Boston archdiocese; Patrick F. McDonald, 
K. M., Boston; Merrimack College honorary 
degree, 1953; Hon, John E. Fenton, K. H. §:; 
Merrimack College honorary degree 1954; 
Leo Cronin, Haverhill, Merrimack College 
honorary degree, 1953; Homer Bourgeois, 
a Merrimack College honorary degree, 





Chester G. Hanson, of the Times, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years anyone remotely connected 
with politics in southern California, on 
the local, State, or national levels, has 
known, respected, and loved “Chick” 
Hanson, political columnist and corre- 
spondent for the Los Angeles Times. In 
addition, his pithy style, accurate report- 
ing, and the philosophical musing which 
sometimes crept into his writing en- 
deared him to millions of readers. 

“Chick,” whose formal byline identi- 
fies him as Chester G. Hanson, is retiring 
from service with the Times after having 
served with that newspaper since 1932. 
The passing of time has brought him up 
to the retirement age as inevitably as 
it brought this milestone to the lives of 
millions of others. 

His thousands of friends have refused 
to let the event go uncelebrated. In 
fact, the lower house of the California 
Legislature not only passed unanimously 
@ congratulatory resolution wishing 
Hanson good luck in the-future, bul 
topped off this legislative kudo by sing- 
ing “For he’s a jolly good fellow” at the 
conclusion of their vote. Every member 
of the legislature, Democrat and Repub- 
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ican, joined in coauthorship of the reso- 
jution, which received similar speedy 
treatment in the California State Senate. 

The resolution declared that while 
Hanson, as a reporter, often differed with 
jevislators and politicians, he had “held 
the respect and affection of thousands 
of men and women in public life in Cali- 
fornia.” It praised Hanson as a “stu- 
dent of government” as one who “during 
all his years had done an outstanding 
job of consistent, forthright, and objec- 
tive reporting.” The resolution closed 
with a “wish for many more years of 
happiness together for Chick and his 
wife Helen.” 

Certainly, all of us who serve from 
California in Washington echo this ap- 
preciation to a true and able friend and 
join in the good wishes for future hap- 
piness for him and his family, 





Inequitable Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues once again the subject of the 
discriminatory transportation tax on 
travel to Mexico, Canada, and the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean Sea areas. 
It is significant to me that this matter 
is receiving increasingly more editorial 
treatment throughout the country, and 
I am hopeful that the nationwide in- 
terest in this tax, as evidenced by the 
editorials noted below, will result in its 
being favorably considered for removal 
during this Congress: E 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
INEQUITABLE Tax 


If you want to travel to Europe by air, all 
you need is the price of a plane ticket. No 
tax. If you want to fly to Asia, the same is 
true. No tax. This applies to nearly any 
other spot in the world with the notable 
exceptions of the Caribbean area, Mexico, 
and Central America. For plane travel to 
these areas there is added to your plane fare 
a 10 percent Federal tax. 

This penalty on air travel to neighboring 
areas exists for no obvious reason—and 
certainly for none that can be justified. It 
is a hangover from the wartime days when 
& tax was imposed on all air travel. The 
intent then was to discourage such travel. 
For flights from the United States to most 
of the world the tax since has been lifted. 

Why is it not lifted from plane fares to 
the region immediately to the south? These 
are friendly areas, with which we would like 
to cultivate closer ties. Many Americans do 
business in these Latin countries. Their 
fconomies are heavily dependent upon 
United States tourist trade. Encouraging 
travel to and from these countries would be 


to the patent advantage of all concerned. 
Congress has before it at least three bills 
to repeal the tax. The Departments of State 
and Commerce and the President's Advisory 
Commission on Economic Policy have in- 


dorsed removal of the tax. The House Ways 
and Means Committee has indicated willing- 
ness to hold hearings on the legislation if the 
question seems of sufficient public interest. 

This it should do promptly, so as to get a 
repeal measure moving toward passage at 
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this session of Congress. The public inter- 
est involved is self-evident. It is a matter 
not only of simple fairness and removal of 
discrimination but of economic advantage 
and good neighborliness. 


-_-—— 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram] 
EvVADING A TRAVEL Tax 


When an American buys a ticket for a trip 
to Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 
or Canada, he must pay the 10 percent United 
States tax on the whole thing. If he buys 
a ticket for travel to Europe, Asia, or South 
America, he pays no United States tax on the 
travel outside the country. 

There are several bills in Congress to take 
the tax off tickets to our near neighbor coun- 
tries, too. The purpose is to treat all travel 
abroad the same way, free of United States 
tax. Many steamship and airlines are for 
that, of course. 

The exemption might boost their business, 
though foreign travel is at a new peak. 
Mostly it would relieve the traveler and give 
him a bit more to spend in countries he 
visits. That would help those countries, 
hungry for American dollars. 

It would also deprive the United States 
Treasury of some $10 million a year. That 
could be a reason for opposing it. 

Closing travel tax loopholes could make up 
the loss at least in part. Loose definition 
and. interpretation of “continuing travel’ 
allows sale abroad, for example, of a ticket 
from London to New York, plus tickets be- 
tween dozens of points all over our country, 
all without paying United States tax. 

Exchange orders purchased abroad are 
devices for another travel tax dodge. They 
can be used to buy untaxed tickets for 
trips within this country. American tourists 
and businessmen who travel much are taking 
advantage of both loopholes. This is de- 
scribed in an article today on the travel 
pages of this section. 

Nobody likes to talk for quotation about 
it. Nobody claims to know how extensive 
the evasion is. There’s no excuse for letting 
tax cheaters get away with it any longer, 
though. 

That would be only fair to the 99 percent 
of travelers who pay the required tax on 
their tickets, and the honest travel agencies 
abroad that collect it. It would be only fair, 
too, to exempt all travel outside the country 
from the United States tax so long as most 
of it is. 





Power Struggle at Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled ‘““The Power Strug- 
gle at Hells Canyon” was written by 
Father Mark J. Fitzgerald, an associate 
professor of economics at the University 
of Notre Dame, and was published in the 
May 21, 1955, issue of America, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly review. Father 
Fitzgerald is a recognized authority on 
the power question: 

The article is as follows: 

POWER STRUGGLE AT HELLS CANYON 
(By Mark J. Fitzgerald) 

Congress now has before it legislation (S. 
1333) to authorize Federal construction of 
a high dam on the Snake River in famed 
Hells Canyon, Idaho, the deepest gorge in 
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North America. Yet for many months the 
Federal Power Commission has been weigh- 
ing arguments, presented in a year-long 
hearing, for and against the request of a 
license by a private power company to build 
three small dams in place of this large Fed- 
eral dam. 
THE QUEST FOR KILOWATTS 

The Pacific Northwest’s hope for freedom 
from the status of an economic colony con- 
trolled by the East lies in its largely un- 
tapped resource, falling water. Apart from 
@ declining, seasonal timber industry, and 
some minerals, there is not much else on 
which to build an industrial economy. 
Though the Columbia River Basin in the 
Northwest, which includes Hells Canyon, has 
42 percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric 
power, it is only about one-seventh de- 
veloped. Thirty million kilowatts of low- 
priced power could actually be drawn from 
the rivers of this area, and low-cost kilo- 
watts are the key to increased industrial 
growth. 

If the water resources in the Columbia 
Basin remain only fractionally developed, 
over one-tenth of the country’s land area 
will be retarded economically. Already ex- 
pansion of the electroprocess industry, 
which was hardly known in the Northwest 
before Grand Coulee Dam was built, has 
come to a halt because new starts for power 
dams have not been forthcoming. Industry 
fears a serious kilowatt shortage within the 
next decade. The electroprocess industry 
now accounts for over one-third of the total 
regular consumption of electric power in the 
Columbia region and is the means by which 
the area hopes to attain leadership in the 
production of phosphates, aluminum and its 
lighter and stronger rival, titanium. 

Present power requirements in the North- 
west are expanding every 10 years at over 
twice the national average. In 1953 it was 
estimated that energy supplied the North- 
western States by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration was 438 percent above the 
amount supplied in 1940. The power needs 
for the entire Nation during that time in- 
creased only 212 percent. Since World War 
II, population has increased almost one- 
third in the Northwest as against half that 
percentage for the country. Despite lagging 
industrial expansion, heavy requirements for 
electric service by farm and residential users 
have steadily increased the power consump- 
tion in this area since 1945. 

To meet the future demand for electric 
power in the Northwest, almost 11 million 
kilowatt-hours will have to be available by 
1963. Without new construction starts, how- 
ever, capacity in 1963 will be short of re- 
quirements by more than 1 million killowatt- 
hours. Moreover, nonindustrial needs will 
consume all the scheduled power increases 
during that time. On this basis, the pros- 
pect for industrial expansion in the Colum- 
bia Basin is a bleak one. 


TWO PROPOSALS 


Consistent with his farsighted belief that 
every river should serve the public in as 
many different ways as possible, President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 ordered that the 
Hells Canyon power site, as part of the forest 
reserves, be placed under the protection of 
the Federal Government. It was Theodore 
Roosevelt’s firm conviction that a river sys- 
tem from its headwaters to the sea is a single 
unit and should be treated as such. The en- 
tire Columbia River Basin, of which the 
Snake River is an important tributary, well 
illustrates the many purposes which can be 
served by treating a river as a single system. 
Hydropower, flood control, irrigation, and 
navigation, all can be developed on a vast 
scale if the water resources of the area are 
properly balanced and coordinated. 

After years of study by the Corps of Army 
Engineers it became evident to this agency 
that a high dam at Hells Canyon would be an 
essential part of a comprehensive plan of 
water storage for the Columbia River Basin. 
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This dam would provide maximum storage 
to impound the high river flow each spring, 
both to prevent flood damage and to harvest 
an ample supply of water for the heavy power 
demands each winter. 

Army engineers consider Hells Canyon the 
strategic site to help avert a recurrence of 
the disastrous flood of 1894, which, if re- 
peated in our time, would cause damage esti- 
mated at $350 million. Without a coordi- 
nated system of storage dams in the Colum- 
bia River Basin, the area will remain subject 
to such divergent calamities as the 1948 flood, 
which took 50 lives and caused $100 million 
in damage, or the fall and winter drought of 
1952, which ruined crops and caused indus- 
trial unemployment because of the low sup- 
ply of hydropower. 

In the Columbia Basin it is becoming evi- 
dent that water must be harvested as care- 
fully as any lifegiving crop so that it can 
be used for a variety of purposes before 
finally reaching the Pacific. Water is wealth, 
and fortunately can be stored in the moun- 
tains by building dams. Otherwise the 
Northwest could not be sanguine about fac- 
ing its mounting dependence on this precious 
commodity. 

As an alternative project to the high 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon, the Idaho 
Power Co., largely owned in the East, seeKs 
authorization to build three private low dams 
on the Snake River. If all 3 of these dams 
were actually built, they would provide only 
one-fourth the water storage of 4.4 million 
acre-feet projected for the Federal dam. 
Moreover, the 3 low dams would generate no 
more than 885,000 kilowatts of power as com- 
pared with 1.46 million kilowatts possible 
with the high dam at Hells Canyon. 

These points of difference on storage and 
power serve to challenge the entire policy 
of river development laid down by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he first set down the Nation’s 
conservation program. Multipurpose use of 
the Snake River for power, irrigation, and 
flood control would be forever restricted 
under the three-dam plan. Each year there 
would be 575,000 kilowatts less power than 
with the high dam. 

To gage the significance of this loss, it 
may be noted that the economic impact of 
electric power from Grand Coulee Dam has 
enabled its operator, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, to estimate accurately the 
number of new jobs and households, the 
value of new investment and tax revenue 
which can be expected from each additional 
million of kilowatts added to the Northwest 
power pool. Using this guide 575,000 less 
kilowatts each year would mean 26,000 
fewer jobs in industry and about the same 
number lost in the service trades. Payrolls 
would fail to expand by $180 million and 
future production would lag by more than 
one-half billion dollars each year. 

The reduction in stored water from the 
use of the 3 dams would lower by 570,000 
kilowatts the power potential of other dams 
in the Columbia Basin below Hells Canyon, 
since water for power production can be 
used repeatedly as it fows downstream. The 
yearly value of this amount of power loss 
has been estimated at over $11 million. This 
permanent block to power expansion in the 
Hells Canyon area would intensify the al- 
ready predicted power shortage and serve 
to make power a high-cost commodity, 
thereby further hampering industrial 
development. 


MULTIPURPOSE DEVELOPMENT 


The somewhat more than a million acre- 
feet of water storage possible with the three- 
dam project would be insufficient as an aid 
to flood control. In contrast, the Hells 
Canyon Dam, since it could store over 4 
times this amount of water, is listed as 1 of 
the 5 major reservoirs projected under the 
~sae flood control plan for the Columbia 

asin. 
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Opponents of the Hells Canyon project 
have argued that its vastly greater storage 
capacity would take more water from the 
Snake River than can be spared in view of 
the irrgiation necessary in southern Idaho. 
On this point the records of the United States 
Geological Survey show that there is enough 
water in the Snake River, in the driest years 
and after all irrigation diversion, to fill two 
reservoirs of the size proposed for Hells 
Canyon. 

Studies by independent experts confirm 
the position that there will be enough water 
in the Snake River to provide for all de- 
mands of irrigation and for the economical 
operation of Hells Canyon Dam as well. 
Further, Senate bill 1333 declares that all 
present and future irrigation rights on the 
Snake River are safeguarded in the Hells 
Canyon project, since storage will begin only 
after irrigation needs are met. Besides irri- 
gation, it is estimated that the reservoir at 
Hells Canyon, coordinated with other storage 
dams on the Columbia and the Snake Rivers, 
will make available in the Columbia Basin 
500 miles of low-cost water transportation, a 
boon to manufacturers and farmers. 


LONG RANGE ECONOMY 


Estimates by consulting engineer, John S. 
Cotton, place the outlay for the Federal 
Hells Canyon Dam at about $534 million, 
compared with approximately $340 million 
for the three-dam project. Mr. Cotton em- 
phasizes, however, that the lower cost of 
the three-dam scheme is more than offset by 
the permanent loss to the Northwest each 
year of 575,000 kilowatts of regular power 
with an annual value of $5.9 million. Judg- 
ing the two projects for economic feasibility, 
he approves the high dam because it as- 
sures full development of power resources. 

At the Hells Canyon Dam, the cost per 
kilowatt-year would be under $21 compared 
to almoc* $40 with the three-dam construc- 
tion. This big difference of $19 in rates 
would be a lasting barrier to extensive in- 
dustrial and irrigation development under 
the Idaho Power Co. plan. Factors help- 
ing to explain the lower rate for Hells Can- 
yon power are the superior engineering de- 
sign, more economical power loads, better 
pooling of power and long-range planning 
of transmission service. The oft-cited tax 
return of almost $10 million per year pre- 
dicted from the three-dam project appears 
small compared to the loss of tax revenue of 
4\%4 times that amount on income and in- 
vestment from private enterprise which 
would be excluded from the area because 
of the high power rates. 

The low power rates under the Federal 
project, by promoting private investment ard 
employment, assure payment within 50 years 
of the cost of Hells Canyon Dam plus inter- 
est. For similar reasons, other Federal dams 
in the Northwest such as Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee are years ahead on their pay- 
ment schedules, with an interest charge of 
5 percent and ample reserves in addition. 

Mindful of the long-range benefits at 
stake, the issue of Hells Canyon should be 
judged on the basis of whether public au- 
thority or a private power concern can bet- 
ter serve the country’s interest here. In- 
cluded in that broad consideration are the 
many private utility companies themselves, 
whose low-head dams stand to gain from 
falling water which would be sent them from 
the reservoir at Hells Canyon. For private 
enterprise in general, it should not be for- 
gotten that Grand Coulee, a public project 
comparable to the Hells Canyon Dam, has 
done more to encourage expansion of pri- 
vate industry than numbers of small, single- 
purpose dams privately owned. 

Key questions posed about the whole is- 
sue of Hells Canyon are whether there shall 
be maximum or merely fractional develop- 
ment of our water resources; whether the 
recommendations in the exhaustive No. 308 
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report on the Columbia Basin brought out 
by the Corps of Army Engineers after years 
of research shall be followed or scrapped: 
whether. the Pacific Northwest is to expand 
economically with low-cost power or be ham. 
strung industrially because of the high 
price of kilowatts. 

Much more is in question than just Hells 
Canyon itself. If this power source fails of 
realization, a number of other dams pro- 
jected in the Columbia Basin may face con. 
gressional rejection because their economic 
feasibility depends on coordination with, 
Hells Canyon. In a larger sense the na. 
tional conservation policy first set forth over 
50 pears ago is facing serious danger. Ip. 
valuable power sites throughout the Nation, 
which have long been under public protec. 
tion as part of the Federal conservation pro- 
gram, may become easy prizes for private ex. 
ploitation at public expense. 

Should the Federal Power Commission rule 
in favor of the three-dam project it would 
be tantamount to discarding the historic 
principle laid down by Theodore Roosevelt, 
and later made part of the Federal Power 
Act. This states that for successful develop. 
ment of our waterways we should follow a 
general plan prepared by the best experts 
in the field and providing for every poten. 
tial use of a river. Congress could still set 
aside an FPC ruling for the three-dam proj- 
ect by directly authorizing construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam. In the same legisla- 
tion it could, for future guidance of the 
Commission, reaffirm in even more emphatic 
language what is meant by a full and com- 
prehensive development of water resources, 





France Puts Empire First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The present 
French Government is pursuing a course 
of colonialism in north Africa. Its first 
concern is France’s national interest in 
that area. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial 
on June 10, puts the proposition quite 
clearly and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the editorial: 

FRANCE Puts EMPIRE FIRST 


The Council of the Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has decided to acquiesce by silence 
in French withdrawal of one of its few re- 
maining active divisions from the NATO Ju- 
risdiction in Europe. This division, the 2d 
Infantry, plus reinforcing motorized elements 
of the 3d Division, is being sent to Algeria 
to hold down the restive colonial population. 

Although the French contribution to 
NATO in Europe was supposed to be 14! di- 
visions, the number already was down to 5, 
2 others having been sent to north Africa 
within the year. With the withdrawal of the 
latest division, France leaves NATO with only 
4 of her pledged divisions—two-thirds of the 
strength of America’s contribution of 6 dl- 
visions. 

Inasmuch as the United States is not 4 
European power, has no tangible interests 
on that Continent, and is herself not exposed 
to any enemy continental advance, the 1n- 
difference of the French to the supposed 
Soviet menace suggests 1 of 2 things: Either 
the United States seriously overrates this 
alleged menace, or it is taking upon itself 
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»portionate burden in protecting its 


a dispre : 
n allies. 


Eubace is adjudged the first continental 
power among the NATO allies. Can anyone 
ationally defend an arrangement whereby 
shat country can ditch its responsibilities 
pon put the task upon us? Yet the French 
have never ceased to exact promises that 
the United States would maintain its pres- 


ent troop strength in Europe, as if it were 
wholly our responsibility to stand against 
s+tack, while our principal ally on the scene 
feels free to cut down her commitments. 
The French reduction of European troop 
strength is in accord with Premier Faure’s 
. sertion that France’s obligations to the 
Atlantic alliance cannot be permitted to in- 
terfere with the reestablishment of order in 


This statement was a repetition of 


Algeria. > 
the French principle that none of France’s 
forces is permanently committed to Euro- 


pean defense and that her oversees territories 
have first call on her soldiers. ; 

The French ‘maintain this position al- 
+nouzh a provision of allied agreements states 
that forces under the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe shall not be redeployed or 
used operationally “within that area” with- 
out his consent, subject to the political guid- 
ance of the NATO council. The French 
choose to interpret the phrase “within that 
area” to mean Europe alone, although the At- 
lantic pact covers North Africa as well. 

France is thus pursuing a course which 
seems to her to serve her national interest 
best. If the United States were to govern 
itself by this same motive, would we main- 
tain six divisions in Europe? Would we not, 
instead, say that America’s vital interests are 
within the limits of the North American 
Continent, and that our troops would serve 
us best if they were here? Every working 
internationalist would, of course, condemn 
this as a narrow parochial view, but it is 
singular that the same people have never a 
word to say when another country makes 
mock of its firm commitments to us and its 
other allies. 





The Tax on the American Tourist Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, lam inserting into the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in El] Mundo, Habana, 
Cuba, May 27, 1955, discussing the dis- 
criminatory excise tax the United States 
still imposes upon travel to the Carib- 
bean and Central American countries. 
Although the editorial refers to a bill I 
introduced on the matter, a number of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
both in the House and in the Senate, 
have noted this discrimination and have 
Introduced similar bills. I am quite 
hopeful that this discriminatory feature 
in our relations with the Caribbean and 
Central American countries will be 
promptly removed. It should have been 
removed a long time ago. 

The editorial follows: 

[Translation of editorial from El Mundo, 
Habana, Cuba, May 27, 1955] 
THE Tax ON THE AMERICAN TourRIST TRADE 

In the month of October 1941 the United 
States created a tax on fares which had as its 
Purpose to remove the congestion of the 
transportation services by increasing the 
C of trips of a tourist nature. That tax 
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was removed for the countries of Europe 
and South America in the year 1947, through 
a revision of the law enacted for the purpose 
of channeling American tourist trade to 
them, favoring them with the flow of money 
which implicitly accompanies a flow of 
tourists. As for Cuba, Mexico, Canada, Cen- 
tral America, and the other countries of the 
Caribbean area, the tax continues in effect. 

It involves, naturally, an economic dis- 
crimination which, in respect to Cuba, does 
not correspond to the treatment and facil- 
ities given to Cubans who desire to spend 
vacations in the United States. Although 
the flow of American tourists to Cuba is tra- 
ditional, that flow, until recentiy in one di- 
rection, is now compensated by the increas- 
ing arrivals of Cubans who desire to come in 
the ports of Florida. Without the necessity 
of referring to statistics, we may affirm that 
none of the European or South American 
countries which benefit from the exemption 
of the tax on fares sends to the American 
coasts so many tourists as those which an- 
nually go from Cuba to Miami. 

Because of the injustice involved in the 
maintenance of said tax, United States Rep- 
resentative THOmAs B. CURTIs has presented 
a bill to the Congress to modify the law on 
transportation tax which would exempt pas- 
sengers going to Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, and the other countries of the 
Caribbean area of the obligation of paying 
the 10 percent extra charge on their fares. 
This project counts on the support of various 
departments of the American Government 
and of private organizations, national and 
international, as well as the carriers which 
sustain regular service to the countries af- 
fected. 

It does not concern us to expound argu- 
ments related to the fiscal nature of the tax. 
Aside from the inequality which, by its dis- 
criminatory nature, constitutes an injustice 
in the treatment which is given to a neigh- 
bor country, we ought to point out that it 
inflicts on us serious economic detriment, 
since there can be no doubt that the in- 
creased tax on fares to Cuba discourages a 
large part of the tourists who plan to visit us. 
To a large extent the American airlines which 
maintain regular air routes between the 
United States and Cuba also share in these 
losses. 

For these reasons, we believe that diplo- 
matic channels should be utilized to bring 
to the attention of the Washington Govern- 
ment the desirability of repealing this dis- 
criminatory tax. First and last, it is the pol- 
icy of the United States, declared repeatedly 
by the present President, and other officers 
of the Government, to promote inter-Ameri- 
can tourist ties, not only as a means of 
strengthening the monetary reserves of the 
countries lacking in dollars, but also to con- 
solidate the chains of friendship through 
mutual acquaintance and frequent contact 
among the peoples of the Americas. 

Touristism is, without a doubt, an excel- 
lent means of dissipating misunderstand- 
ings and cementing friendship. In place of 
creating difficulties to trips, the opposite 
should be done, and such trips should be 
within reach of the most modest budgets. 





Diminishing Returns To Diminishing 
Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as the son 
of a farmer who spent some 35 years on 
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the farm to wind up with net assets of 
less than $1,500 for all of those years of 
toil and sweat, I naturally have some 
understanding of an concern for the 
plight in which the producer of our food 
and fiber now finds himself. And cer- 
tainly with that background I have a 
minimum of patience with that segment 
of the consuming public who feel that 
the producers of dairy products are get- 
ting more than their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. To talk of “milk at 12 
cents a quart” is to ignore the basic 
economics of the situation and certainly 
overlooks the fact that the 10-cent drop 
in overall farm prices has almost all 
gone to meet additional labor demands 
in the processing of foodstuffs. 

The present unholy alliance between 
certain congressional and labor leaders 
is born of political expediency and is 
predicated on a program of subsidies to 
be paid out by taxpayers so that farm 
income can be kept up, labor’s “take” 
increased, and consumer prices lowered. 
The over-weaning ambitions of certain 
labor demagogues can lead us to situa- 
tion comparable to that in which Russia 
presently finds herself; namely, in build- 
ing labor’s political machine at the ex- 
pense of the farmer or by placing him 
in a bureaucratic straitjacket we may 
well find that we have destroyed the last 
segment of our free-enterprise system 
and in that process have likewise de- 
stroyed the source of the food we eat 
and the clothes we wear. 

Included with these remarks is an edi- 
torial by Beatty H. Dimit, the editor in 
chief of the Pennsylvania Grange News, 
who, in my opinion, speaks for Pennsyl- 
vania’s farmers and who sounds a warn- 
ing to those who fail to realize that the 
domination of agriculture by labor can 
only end to the disadvantage of both. 
Mr. Dimit’s article follows and is worthy 
of your attention: 

Is THIS HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

A misleading but significant article under 
the caption “Milk 12 Cents a Quart—Why 
Not in Your Town?” appeared in Collier’s 
magazine of April 29. Misleading, because, 
while it recites some wholesome truths as 
to unwarranted official interferences, inde- 
fensible sanitary regulations, uneconomical 
labor practices, etc., yet it leaves the unwar- 
ranted inference that the producers are get- 
ting too much for milk and the dairy indus- 
try is getting more than the product is worth, 
Any such indictment is far from the truth. 
The average dairyman on a family-sized farm 
must invest from $25,000 to $40,000; have 
the equivalent of several years technical 
training; and must be on the job every day 
of the year since his cows must be fed and 
milked regardless of Sundays, holidays, rain 
or shine, winter or summer. In return, if 
he makes as good a net wage as the average 
milk-truck driver with no capital invested, 
he is fortunate. The inference that milk 
can be produced, processed, transported, and 
delivered to big city markets for 12 cents 
per quart could only be possible if the farmer 
received a much lower price; less than the 
cost of production. Unnoted by most urban 
readers is the part played in the fina) price 
to the consumer of the industrial wages, 
fees, fringe benefits, and labor-union restric- 
tions supported by minimum-wage hours, 
the Wagner Act, and other governmental- 
imposed regulations. 

But while the article with its truths, half- 
truths, and inferences is misleading, yet it 
is significant. It reveals the typical urban 
consumer reaction working for and demand- 
ing lower food prices. The urban population 
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in our large cities is always for a lower cost 
of living. In part, at least, and perhaps in 
large measure, this accounts for the interest 
of labor-union leaders in agricultural subsi- 
dies and their backing of Government price 
fixing of farm products. This article then 
voices a demand on the part of the con- 
suming nonfarming population which now 
outnumbers our farmers 8 to 1. It may 
well be a handwriting on the wall for agri- 
culture. It should reveal the disaster in 
the long run which will overtake the farmer 
if he relies on governmental rulings and sub- 
sidies in a society where urban consumers 
far outnumber him and in which his political 
influence is steadily waning. 





Hoover Commission Reports Draw Strong 
Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorp a letter from Mr. J. W. Koski, 
general manager of the Central Cooper- 
ative Wholesale. Mr. Koski’s letter ex- 
presses the opposition of his association 
to certain recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

I have found that many of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations do not 
find favor with people in the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. I am also opposed 
to many of the recommendations. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Koski’s 
letter, which I recommend to my col- 
leagues for their study: 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
Superior, Wis., June 3, 1955. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Representative from Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. JOHNSON: You are familiar with 
the Hoover Commission report relative to 
reducing the costs of Government. Many of 
the sections of this report no doubt have 
a great deal of merit and should be seriously 
studied. 

There is one section of the report, how- 
ever, which we feel takes a shortsighted view 
and we also feel is not in the best interests 
of the economy of our country. We wish 
to bring this section to your attention as 
we feel very strongly that adoption of some 
of these provisions would be very detrimen- 
tal, and we hope that you will concur with 
this view. 

The section we have reference to is in re- 
gard to lending agencies. The report advo- 
cates abolition or crippling of the lending 
agencies set up over the years to aid agri- 
culture, cooperatives, small business and vet- 
erans. 

Certain groups are conducting intense 
propaganda to create public pressure toward 
the possible adoption of this crippling leg- 
islation. For instance, we refer you to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce’s pub- 
lication, Taxpayer’s Dollar, special issue No. 
1, May 1955. 

We protest vigorously the Hoover Com- 
mission blows at the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the banks for cooperatives, 
Farmers Home Administration, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, the 
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Veterans’ Administration, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Revolving Fund, and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, as unwarranted and ex- 
tremely shortsighted. 

Government aid to business and industry 
through special tax writeoffs, tariff protec- 
tion, and numerous other aids and subsidies 
has long been accepted and workable prin- 
ciple with regard to the role of Government 
in these fields. 

It can hardly be argued even by the most 
vociferous enemies of democratically owned 
and controlled people’s enterprises, such as 
the REA’s, which truly are private enter- 
prise in its highest form, that these organ- 
izations have not been highly beneficial to 
the development and growth of our coun- 
try, and the perpetuation of the American 
principle of mutual self-help. 

We believe that you will agree that the 
organizations mentioned above have become 
an established and necessary part of our 
American system, and to destroy them would 
be an extremely shortsighted and harmful 
act. As an organization of 75,000 consumer 
and farm families, operating in the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, North 
and South Dakota, we urge you to leave no 
stone unturned to help defeat the above- 
mentioned proposals of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

Respectfully yours, 
CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
J. W. Kosk!, General Manager. 





Self-Interest on the Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
representatives from southern Califor- 
nia have taken occasion this week to ac- 
cuse me of injecting emotionalism into 
the fight by the four States of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming for a 
project which will permit them to use 
their share of the Colorado River water. 

Evidence presented to the House In- 
terior Committee clearly shows that this 
water is now running to waste at the rate 
of 4 million acre-feet per year in the 
Pacific Ocean. The only use to which it 
is now being put is to furnish firm power 
at dump power rates to industries in the 
Los Angeles area. In effect, some 3 mil- 
lion residents of the Nation’s richest un- 
developed area are being attacked for 
daring to question why their most pre- 
cious resource—water—is to be given 
away to subsidize the power bills of a 
few fortunate Los Angeles industries. 

We in the upper basin States are not 
jealous of the fact that southern Califor- 
nia now supports 6 million residents. 
We supported the multipulpose proj- 
ects, such as Hoover Dam, Davis Dam, 
and the All-American Canal. These 
projects have made the phenomenal 
growth of southern California possible. 
We are not jealous of this growth. But 
I, for one, resent the fact that their prop- 
agandists are spending hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars to flood this coyn. 
try with false and misleading statements 
as to the cost and feasibility of the upper 
Colorado storage project. We need this 
project to permit our States to share in 
this growth. 


I am submitting for the Recorp an 
editorial that appeared May 31, 1955, in 
the Salt Lake Deseret News-Telegram 
I hope Members will give it their close 
study: 

SELF-INTEREST ON THE CoLorapo 


A short press dispatch from Los Angeles 
recently brought word that 6 million regj. 
dents of southern California had expresseq— 
through their “civic representatives” —strong 
opposition both to the Colorado River storage 
project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 

Now 6 million is a sizable group of hu- 
manity and at first glance anyone is apt to 
give their expressed opinion a lot of weight, 
More thoughtful analysis, however, puts 
aside mere weight of numbers until the rea. 
sons for any expression of opinion have been 
examined. Six million Russians expressing 
their belief in communism, for example 
would not carry much weight with any be- 
liever in democracy. And a close examina. 
tion of the reasons these 6 million southern 
Californians oppose the two big reclamation 
projects fails to turn up a much better 
foundation in logic than the Russians’ belief 
in communism. 

The “reason” stated in the press dispatch 
is that the Colorado and Fryingpan proj- 
ects would “threaten to curtail their area’s 
supply of Colorado River water.” To anyone 
who has studied the situation, this is no 
reason at all. It is merely an attempt to 
make the American public swallow a big 
falsehood by stating it as a fact, without any 
attempt to give proof, 

If every unit of the Colorado project pro- 
posed for initial-phase construction were 
built, the upper basin States would still be 
3% million acre-feet a year short of their 
share of Colorado River water under terms 
of the 1922 compact. Californians, when 
backed into a corner, will admit—they can- 
not do otherwise—that the upper basin’s 
annual use of 4 million of their alloted 7\ 
million acre-feet of water is no threat to the 
lower basin’s share of the river water. But, 
they now argue, if the upper basin filled its 
storage reservoirs (using its own share of 
Colorado water to do so), it would “hold 
back for 20 or 30 years” water which would 
otherwise flow down through the lower basin. 
This, by some unexplainable quirk of Cali- 
fornia logic, is supposed to be unfair. 

The real reasons for California’s position 
are obvious. First of all, filling the upper- 
basin reservoirs would keep a lot of now- 
surplus water from running down through 
the lower basin and on to waste into the 
ocean. This water is now generating power 
at Hoover Dam, power which is sold to 
southern California industry at extremely 
low “junk” (surplus) power rates. If the 
upper-basin dams were filling, sufficient 
water would continue to flow to the lower 
basin to fill Hoover Dam’s firm power com- 
mitments, but the Los Angeles area would 
lose some of the surplus power—which under 
present conditions is actually firm power 
sold at junk rates. 

Secondly, some Californians think that if 
they can postpone upper basin development 
long enough, they can get the 1922 Colorado 
River compact set aside and get most or all 
of the upper basin’s share of water, along 
with their own. 

The same technique of self-interest dis- 
guised by specious logic was attempted by 
Representative CHEsTer HOLIFIELp in a speech 
in the House of Representatives last week. 
He entered in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp 40 
impressive list of organizations who were 00 
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record as opposed to the Colorado project. 
The lists impressiveness shrank considerably 
when it was seen that about 95 percent of 
the listed organizations were located in 
southern California. 

Representative WILLIAM A. Dawson did & 
thorough job of replying to Mr. Ho.irievp. 
We can only hope that the rest of the Mem- 
pers of the House took the time to study 
poth Mr. HoLirtsLp’s and Mr. Dawson’s pres- 
entations and to draw the obvious logical 


conclusions. 





Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the National Prospector’s Ga- 
vette, Bellflower, Calif., October 1954, 
entitled “God’s Country and Bad Kids,” 
by Karl von Mueller. 

I believe I can say, with assurance, 
that every Member of this House is in- 
terested in and would like to assist in 
every way possible in combating the 
ever-growing problem of how to cope 
with and control juvenile delinquency 
in our country. Our future citizens of 
tomorrow need help today. It is with 
this in mind that I call to your at- 
tention an interesting and constructive 
article sent to me by a constituent, Mr. 
T. Vanides, of Culver City, Calif., which 
advocates certain solutions—some origi- 
nal and others tried. I hope my col- 
leagues will find it of value. 

The article follows: 

Gop’s COUNTRY AND Bap Kips 
(By Karl von Mueller) 


As you read this, at various places in this 
old world of ours, at least 1,000 parents are 
going to, attending, or returning from juve- 
nile courts. They are doing this because 
one or more of their children have become 
involved in the toils of law. 

These kids have become involved probably 
because their parents could not take the 
time to provide the love, care, and attention 
that every growing child needs. It is true 
that a very few children appear to be incor- 
rigible from birth. The balance can attribute 
their troubles directly to parental ignorance, 
disregard, or passive disinterest. 

This article is not intended to be a sermon, 
60 read on as it contains some very interest- 
ing facts and food for thought. 

While I know there are those who will 
dispute this statement, I still go on record 
as believing that there is not a more interest- 
ing, intriguing, and a more wholesome hobby 
than the study of geology and active par- 
Ucipation in its various phases. 

Show me a boy who does not revel and 
thrill in anticipation of an overnight rock- 
hunting or prospecting trip to the mountains 
or desert, and I will show you a boy who is 
sick In mind or body. Show me a boy who 
does not get a great deal of satisfaction and 
bratificavion from grinding and polishing 
cabochon and I will show you a boy who has 
missed one of life’s most interesting hobbies. 
Show me a boy who has not dreamed of the 
mountains, the desert, the plains, or the sea, 
and I will show you a boy who is lost. 
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Every normal boy loves the out-of-doors, 
and his happiest, healthiest hours are those 
spent in the flelds beyond the noise and 
smell of the city. You readers who live in 
the smaller towns and rural areas see a daily 
parade of happy, healthy, active children. 
On the other hand, the city dwellers’ most 
convincing evidence of the effect of good, 
clean air and exercise is the changes which 
have taken place in the neighborhood kids 
who have had the opportunity of attending 
summer camps, scout encampments, or vaca- 
tions in the rural areas. 

Since juvenile delinquency is most usually 
a problem of the city dweller and police, this 
is a good time for parents of children ap- 
proaching or in their ’teens to take inventory 
and determine if they are giving their chil- 
dren the attention and guidance that com- 
monsense and morality dictates. A few of 
the facts to which our reformatories and 
honor farms attest are: (1) plenty of spend- 
ing money does not guarantee good behavior 
in children, (2) a home with absent parents 
does absolutely nothing to assure proper con- 
duct of children, (3) a family with busy par- 
ents certainly does not have the parental 
respect of the children, (4) parents who 
ignore or fail to participate in the interests 
and activities of their childen overlook and 
miss some of the most pleasurable joys of 
parenthood, (5) parents who associate with 
their children only at mealtime quite often 
are forced to part with them in court. 

All of this means just one thing: enjoy 
your children, get acquainted with them, and 
share your hobbies and interests with them. 

Fortunately, it is no secret that all of the 
finest hobbies and interests are directly as- 
sociated with nature. Camping, hunting, 
fishing, skiing, skating, boating, rock hunt- 
ing, and prospecting (to name a few) all 
require the closest association with nature. 
Some years ago there was a popular say- 
ing that went like this: A boy who goes 
fishing never gets in trouble. So true was 
this statement that many of our most emin- 
ent jurists saw fit to mention this fact in 
their books. 

Today this same adage may be applied to 
the rockhound and pebble pup. While I 
realize there may be instances of which I 
have no knowledge, I have never heard of 
a single instance where a boy who became 
interested in the lapidary or prospecting field 
has ever run afoul of the law. 

Civic-minded people, police authorities, 
and conscientious parents will do well to 
consider the organization of a rock and 
mineral club in their community as a fault- 
less means of keeping young minds and 
bodies busy. Usually a local science teacher, 
or some citizen well versed in geology, can 
lead the discussions at the first few meet- 
ings or until the members have elected their 
officers and are making headway on their 
own. Regular club meetings at 2-week or 
monthly intervals are desirable and it will 
be found that the members will devote a 
greater portion of their spare time in col- 
lecting and preparing mineral specimens and 
also in studying further the rocks and min- 
erals to be found in the vicinity. 

Local libraries can be urged to make suit- 
able books available to members. When this 
interest is shown, many libraries have been 
known to petition the Representative or 
Senator for a complete set of Federal publi- 
cations on mining, geology, and the lapi- 
dary field for the library shelves. 

Meeting places are usually quite easy to 
arrange. Different junior clubs are using 
different types of meeting places. Rooms 
in city, county, or State buildings; meeting 
rooms in churches; rooms in schools; and 
even hangars at airports are being used. In 
other instances, some businessmen are al- 
lowing clubs to use back rooms or base- 
ments in store or office buildings, and even 
radio stations are permitting the use of their 
auditoriums for meeting places. 
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There are many junior clubs located in the 
Western United States which restrict their 
membership to children under 18 or 16 years 
of age. When clubs are being organized in 
communities where there has not been much 
interest in this field, it is often advisable 
to organize the clubs so that both children 
and adults can belong and participate in 
club activities. When enough kids are reg- 
ularly attending meetings, they can be per- 
mitted to form their own group. 

One thing about the junior clubs: let 
them elect their own officers and govern their 
own clubs. Adult guidance in the form of 
2 or 3 counselors who attend each meet- 
ing is necessary, but let the youngsters 
govern themselves and conduct themselves 
in a businesslike fashion. Too much adult 
supervision has wrecked several junior clubs, 
so let them handle their own business. Of 
course, mischief and vandalism should not 
be allowed. The best punishment is suspen- 
sion of an offending member for so many 
meetings or for a field trip or two. 

Field trips are a tonic to every club and are 
easily arranged. A letter addressed to the 
chief of your State bureau of mines or de- 
partment of natural resources will usually 
bring abundant information on nearby rock 
or mineral sites and what may be found 
there. If you do not know the agency to be 
addressed, a letter addressed to the Governor 
of the State will usually be directed to the 
proper bureau or Official for action and in- 
formation. 

Field trips not only often result in valu- 
able additions to mineral collections but they 
also contribute greatly to the knowledge of 
the mineral resources of the State or area. 
Not only this, but everyone always has a 
great time on every field trip. Overnight 
trips where everyone roughs it by cooking 
over an open fire and sleeping under the 
stars are always a thrill to everyone. 

Tenderfeet on their first trip out generally 
are plagued by fears of snakes, lizards, coy- 
otes, and a number of other things, but the 
first night is the worst for them, and after 
that they usually really enjoy the activity, 
the food, and even the washing with cold 
water on the cool, crisp mornings. 

These fears are perfectly normal in both 
“kids” and adults on their first few trips out, 
but as these fears subside a genuine interest 
in nature arises. 

Looking at this juvenile problem from a 
purely economic point of view, it does not 
take a mental giant to reason that it is much 
cheaper to invest a few dollars in lapidary or 
camping equipment than in attorney fees 
and court costs. Going a little further than 
this, there is absolutely no embarrassment 
involved in being active in the lapidary 
hobby. 

It was my honor and pleasure this sum- 
mer to visit the California Sheriffs Conven- 
tion while it was in session in Los Angeles. 
I met and talked with a number of police 
officers and not a single one could recall a 
case of a rockhound getting in serious 
trouble. One sheriff could recall several 
cases of adult rock hounds causing trouble 
on private property, but other than this the 
slate was clean for the rock hounds. Nearly 
all officers expressed a wish and desire that 
more juveniles, as well as adults, could be- 
come interested in this fascinating hobby. 

All of this adds up to one thing: the rock- 
hound, the amateur geologist, and the pros- 
pector has too many interests and activities 
to permit him to take time to get into 
trouble. So, if you have boys in your fam- 
ily, in your community, or in your town 
who are inclined to mischief or who may 
possibly be problems, get them to join your 
local gem and mineral club and if you do not 
have such an organization you can help 
them get one organized. ‘You will find that 
many of your elected officials, civic clubs, 
and citizens will be most helpful in this en- 
terprise. The Gazette will offer all possible 
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assistance to those interested in forming 
local societies and inquiries should be di- 
rected to the magazine. 

With juvenile delinquency now at a shock- 
ing all-time high, the lapidary field offers a 
very interesting and attractive outlet for 
young minds and provides tangible results in 
the form of rings, pendants, bookends, lamp 
bases, and hundreds of other items which 
can be worn as jewelry or display to beautify 
the home or office. In addition to this, the 
annual shows offer a means of publicly dis- 
playing the hobbyists’ products. 

It is a wonderful hobby and you are urged 
to enlist your children, as well as those of 
your neighbors and friends, in its interesting 
activities. 





European Wheat Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a paper entitled ““European 
Wheat Requirements,” which was pre- 
sented by Dr. John A. Shellenberger at 
the Hutchinson meeting of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association on May 
27. Dr. Shellenberger is head of the 
fiour and feed milling industries depart- 
ment of Kansas State College. He is 
also a consultant to the Grain Division of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service in con- 
nection with the world wheat quality 
survey. 

I believe that Dr. Shellenberger, in 
the presentation of his paper, discusses 
some matters which are very important 
to the wheat-producing sections of the 
country, not only in my State, but in 
other States. He has sought to point out 
ways to deliver better wheat than we 
have been supplying for some of the 
export shipments. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire who 
this gentleman is? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. He is the head of 
the flour and feed milling industries 
department of Kansas State Agricultural 
College. He has made a considerable 
study of wheat. He is also a consultant 
to the grain division of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, in connection with 
the world wheat quality survey. 

Mr. LANGER. Is he an expert on soft 
wheat, or hard wheat? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, He is an expert on 
all kinds of wheat. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that if he will 
check up on the article which I am pre- 
senting for the Recorp, he will find it 
informative and productive of the devel- 
opment of a better quality of wheat for 
general use over the country. I heartily 
commend the article to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 
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There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EvUROPEAN WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 
(By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger) 


The feeling seems to prevail among wheat 
growers that surplus wheat, regardless of 
quality, can be sold in foreign countries, 
particularly in Europe, if only a sufficient 
effort is made to create the market. That 
this is not true sometimes comes as a shock 
to the American farmer. It is often not 
realized that two wars in Europe within 
the span of a lifetime have brought about 
many profound changes in the thinking of 
people and in the policies of the governments 
of European nations. Having suffered 
through food privations as a result of war, 
the peoples and their governments have de- 
veloped strong nationalistic tendencies to 
be as self-sufficient in food as the agricul- 
tural economy of the country will permit. 
This policy has been implemented by high- 
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price supports for agricultural products 
especially wheat. Several European coun. 
tries encourage the growing of wheat with 
support prices higher than these in the 
United States. In fact more than 96 percent 
of the world’s wheat crop today is Produced 
and marketed under price supports or Other 
forms of official incentive to grow more 
wheat. 

A fact we must learn to accept is that 
governments encouraging the growing of 
wheat, plus favorable weather, has changeq 
profoundly the older concepts regarding 
potentialities in Europe for the marketing of 
wheat. The situation can be illustrated 
effectively by comparing the 5-year average 
wheat production in several countries dur. 
ing the period 1935-39 with the 5-year period 
from 1945-49. France, Germany, and Sweden 
all produced much less wheat during the 
period 1945-49 than during the period 1935- 
39 but Switzerland increased production 
slightly. The specific increases are shown 
in this table: 


Wheat production 
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However, the 1954 wheat harvest in France 
was 62 percent above the average production 
for the 5-year period 1945-49; for Germany 
the same comparison shows an increase of 
57 percent; Sweden 63 percent, and Switzer- 
land 20 percent. It becomes obvious that 
Europe is not dependent to the same extent 
as previously upon the importation of wheat. 
Thus market potentialities have been re- 
duced. But most of the wheat produced in 
Europe is soft wheat; therefore, there con- 
tinues to be a market for strong type wheats. 

There are two important aspects in the 
European market for wheat that need to be 
reemphasized, first, the large increase in the 
production of wheat and, second, the need 
for the importation of strong wheats to blend 
with the locally grown wheats to produce 
satisfactory flour for bread production. 
Thus there is a market for United States 
wheat, if the price is right and the quality 
satisfactory. It is in regard to the quality 
of our wheat exports that your special atten- 
tion is directed. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through its Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice has worked hard to develop markets for 
wheat in foreign countries. To be com- 
petitive in a market it is essential, among 
other things, to know the caliber of your 
competition with respect to price and the 
quality of the merchandise. To obtain fac- 
tual information on the quality of wheat 
imported into northern European countries 
the Foreign Agricultural Service has ar- 
ranged to obtain samples from cargoes of 
wheat as the ships arrive at the ports and 
for the determination in the United States 
of the complete grading, chemical analysis, 
baking, and physical dough determinations 
of the samples. I have had the pleasure of 
being associated with this project and I 
thought you might like to have some advance 
information on the tests being performed 
and the results obtained. It is expected 
that approximately 136 samples will be re- 
ceived from various importing countries dur- 
ing the sampling period extending through 
the months of February, March, and April of 
this year. The evaluation work on the sam- 
ples will be completed by June 30 and full 
details will be available later from the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, USDA. 

It is common knowledge that dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed in Europe with the 
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quality of some of the wheat shipments 
originating from the United States. Usually 
the grain trade rates Canadian and Argen- 
tine wheats as being stronger and more sat- 
isfactory than shipments from the United 
States. The opinion prevails, in some quar- 
ters of Europe, that only the poorer quality 
wheats are delivered to port terminals for 
export. It is therefore important to learn 
what quality of wheat is reaching Europe 
from the United States and how these ship- 
ments compare in quality with cargoes from 
other countries. 

Foreign buyers of United States wheats 
often complain that our system of grain 
grades and standards is inadequate or mis- 
leading insofar as describing the milling and 
baking quality to be expected from wheat 
of a particular grade. and market class. 
FAS has prepared material for our agricul- 
tural attachés which explains the signifi- 
cance of our grain standards. Unfortu- 
nately for us, the only other important 
wheat exporter using numerical grades is 
Canada. The coincidence of wheat of com- 
paratively uniform baking value, and some- 
what more rigorous grade specifications for 
damage and foreign material, makes a Cana- 
dian No. 1 or No. 2 an appreciably more 
valuable wheat than our No. 1 or No. 2. The 
Canadians enjoy another advantage in that 
the average protein of their exportable sur- 
plus will range between 12 and 13 percent, 
whereas a special contract specification is 
required to insure the delivery of such pro- 
tein wheat from the United States. 

Our system of official grades, on the other 
hand, is much more informative to a buyer 
than is the system of f. a. s. deliveries under 
which much of the European imports are 
purchased. In countries that do not have 
a grading system, admixtures of Durum with 
White and Hard and Soft Winter wheats 
are often encountered as well as high 
amounts of shrunken or broken kernels, for- 
eign seeds, and also stones. 

The application of our grading system to 
some of the wheat shipments arriving in 
Europe from other countries would be 4 
improvement because the grading and class!- 
fication of the wheat would provide much 
helpful information regarding the character- 
istics of the shipment prior to its arrival. 
Thus the situation prevails whereby the 
application of our grading system helps our 
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Nation to deliver better wheat than that 
which originates from some other exporting 
countries. But our system is not functioning 
as effectively as would be desirable for the 
delivery of wheat of a quality competitive 
with that which is being delivered by other 
exporters, particularly Canada. 

The majority of the wheat shipments from 
the United States arriving in the Northern 
European countries during the period Feb- 
ruary-April 1955 graded Soft Red Winter. 
Comparing the hard wheat shipments from 
the United States which graded Dark hard 
or Hard Winter or Dark Northern or North- 
ern Spring with the wheat shipments from 
some of the other exporters, it is under- 
standable why our hard wheats are not in 
greater demand. We are supplying, on the 
average, hard wheats of slightly lower test 
weight and protein content than are obtain- 
able from some of the other exporting coun- 
tries. The flours from the United States 
wheats have a lower absorption and produce 
smaller loaf volumes than do the flours 
milled from important competing hard 
wheats. In other words, even the hard wheat 
shipments from the United States are sur- 
passed in strength and in desirability by the 
wheats delivered by some of the other ex- 
porters. 

A partial solution can be effected as a re- 
sult of the efforts of our foreign representa- 
tives to explain the quality characteristics of 
our market classes. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, about the need for improving the qual- 
ity of our bread wheat exports to Europe. 
We can take pride in the fact that we are 
supplying better wheat to Europe than that 
grown locally or delivered from some other 
countries, but generally the fact seems to be 
that wheat exported from the United States 
is less satisfactory for bread-making pur- 
poses than that obtainable elsewhere. 

A way must be found to deliver better 
wheat than we have been supplying for ex- 
port shipments, if we desire to meet the com- 
petition in Europe. Wheat production 
throughout Europe is on the increase. The 
wheat produced is predominantly soft and 
hence hard wheat is required to blend with 
it for the production of bread flour. 

Mechanization of the baking industry is 
on the increase in Europe. This trend will 
increase the requirements for stronger wheat. 
It is an inescapable fact that a means must 
be found whereby wheat of better quality is 
made available for export. This means that 
farmers must give more serious considera- 
tion than ever before to the strength char- 
acteristics of the wheat grown. It also means 
that every effort should be made by all seg- 
ments of the wheat industry, including Fed- 
eral and State agencies, to work collectively 
to develop and grow better wheat, to pre- 
vent the debasement of good wheat by ad- 
mixtures Of poor quality wheat or foreign 
material, and to segregate wheat on the 
basis of protein, variety, and baking quality 
considerations. 

There is no hungry Europe ready and 
Willing to take whatever quality wheat we 
may wish to dispose of and all indications 
are that the demands for strong, good qual- 
ty wheat will increase rather than decrease 
in the years ahead. 





Kremlin Changes the Signals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


Unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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written by Constantine Brown for the 
May 24 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star, entitled “Kremlin Changes the 
Signals.” My reason in asking for in- 
sertion of this article is that I consider 
it to be a very fine interpretation of cur- 
rent movements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in advance of the forthcoming 
meeting between representatives of the 
major powers. Mr. Brown has been a 
student of government for many years, 
and I always find his articles informative 
and helpful. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KREMLIN CHANGES THE SIGNALS—SOVIET PRESS 
Buiasts RULERS OF UNITED STATES FOR OPp- 
POSING GERMAN NEUTRAL BELT 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Government experts on Soviet affairs are 
studying the new anti-American outbursts 
in the Soviet press, now that a meeting “at 
the summit” has been agreed on in principle, 
and are trying to guess what they mean. 

The Soviet press, it must be remembered, 
is not only government-controlled but is 
either party or government owned. And the 
party and the government are one and in- 
divisible. The Red newspapers and maga- 
zines reflect only the views of the Kremlin. 
They give advance notice of coming official 
moves. 

In Russia there are no such things as leaks 
to “friendly reporters” or “pipelines” as we 
have in the West. Soviet editors and “name” 
commentators are medium-echelon govern- 
ment officials. Reporters belong to the lower 
strata of the Soviet bureaucracy. Conse- 
quently editorials and articles in the Red 
publications are carefully read by Western 
Foreign Office employees because they indi- 
cate the political thinking of the men in the 
Kremlin. 

The Moscow newspapers blew up beyond all 
realities the good will displayed by the USSR 
in giving Austria a state treaty. And they 
hailed in friendly editorials the Western 
powers’ bid for a meeting between the Big 
Four heads of state. 

Now the Soviet papers, which are giving 
the signals on international affairs, have 
changed their tune. They are blasting the 
United States “rulers” and particularly their 
whipping boy, Secretary of State Dulles. 

The real reason behind the recent veno- 
mous attacks, according to official students 
of the Soviet moves, is our reported opposi- 
tion to the neutralization of West Germany. 

Contrary to what was generally believed, 
the Soviet gesture toward Austria was not 
spontaneous despite appearances. It had 
been discussed with the British and French 
representatives in Moscow since late last 
summer. While the Kremlin may not have 
spelled out that its objective is to create 
one or two neutral belts including an even- 
tually unified Germany, there are good rea- 
sons to believe that at least French Ambas- 
sador Joxe, a strong left-winger, knew a good 
deal about the Soviet intentions. 

There were reports here as far back as last 
January that Austria would be given her 
sovereignty on condition she accept complete 
neutrality. This was to serve as a pattern 
for the German people. Austria could never 
be anything but insignificant as a military 
power. She could contribute no more than, 
say, Denmark in the Western coalition. But 
the Kremlin decided to make the Danubian 
republic a symbol for Central Europe and 
particularly for Germany. The Austrian 
neutrality pledge, so eargerly given, was to 
be a pacemaker for Western Germany whose 
potential military might the U. S. S. R. re- 
portedly fears more than our nuclear weap- 
ons. 

It is difficult to say what the State Depart- 
ment and Mr. Dulles knew about the Krem- 
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lin’s game. In any event they decided to 
take no official notice of the Red antics. The 
administration accepted the Soviet decision 
at its face value and decided to use the Aus- 
trian treaty as an indication that the Krem- 
lin had undergone a change of heart in con- 
nection with the 8-year cold war. 

President Eisenhower regarded the Soviet 
decision diplomatically as one of the “deeds” 
he had demanded before agreeing to meet 
with the other three heads of state of the big 
powers. And when Britain and France, 
forced by domestic problems, pressed him to 
agree to this long-sought parley, he assented. 
A note was sent to Moscow inviting the Rus- 
sian rulers to a gathering and they in turn 
accepted tentatively. But immediately they 
made known their views on the possibility of 
relaxing tension through creation of neutral 
belts. Also they told Germany that she 
could purchase her unity by following the 
example of Austria which incidentally has 
not been restricted by treaty as to the size 
of its military establishment. 

The Russians have informed the Bonn 
government that in exchange for neutrality— 
that is giving up its adherence to NATO— 
the reunited German republic would not be 
forced to confine its military strength to 
500,000 men as limited by the recent treaties 
with the West. The sky could be the limit, 
insofar as the U. S. S. R. was concerned, 
provided Germany broke away from its 
“Western entanglements.” 

Washington’s reaction was firm. It let 
the Foreign Offices of our allies and the 
U. S. S. R. know that such a bargain was 
basically unacceptable. We are willing to 
talk over “neutral belts” on condition that 
the Soviets agree to evacuate their forces 
from all the satellite countries where they 
have large garrisons under one excuse or 
another. 





Is Russia Ahead? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Is Russia Ahead?” written by 
Mr. Richard England, and published in 
the Quincy Patriot Ledger, which has to 
do with the development of airpower. 
Mr. England has made a special study in 
this field. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is Russta AHEAD? 

It is deeply disturbing to learn that the 
Soviet Air Force is rapidly reaching or has 
reached equality with the United States Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Woodbury M. Burgess, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for intelligence of the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command said in a speech 
May 18, “The Russian Air Force is currently 
at least as good as ours, possibly better.” 

This is just one statement to that effect. 

Senator Stuart SyMINGTON, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under President Tru- 
man, has suggested right along that not only 
is the United States falling behind in the race 
for big bombers but is also losing ground to 
the Russians in the development of an inter- 
continental guided missile. 

General Burgess, too, is afraid “the Rus- 
sians are ahead of us in the efiort to perfect 
the guided missile.” 
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Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has also expressed grave concern 
over disclosures of new Soviet air strength. 
He has strongly hinted that the United States 
may need a bigger air force to maintain its 
lead over Russia. 

This newspaper, of course, has no tried and 
tested method of evaluating statements like 
these. But until there is an official denial 
we must recognize their significance as dis- 
quieting dissents. 

Senator SyMINGTOoN takes as confirmation 
of his first view the Defense Department an- 
nouncement of May 13 disclosing that the 
Soviets apparently have matched the best 
American intercontinental bomber in pro- 
duction today. 

This is the B—52 jet stratofortress, which 
can fiy to Russia and return. Its Soviet 
counterpart, of course, could fly to the 
United States and return. 

Reliable reports from Washington indicate 
that the United States Air Force will admit 
to having only 25 or 30 of these big bombers. 
Russia is believed to have 10, possibly 18 and 
perhaps more of the same type plane. 

Nor is this all. The Russian bomber (it’s 
called the type 37) requires only 4 jets while 
the American B-52 requires 8 jets to bring 
it up to peak performance. This indicates 
that the Soviets now have developed a jet 
engine which is twice as powerful as any 
operational American jet engine. 

To those of us living in metropolitan areas 
likely to be atomic and hydrogen bomb tar- 
get in any future war this is hardly comfort- 
ing news. It is the giant intercontinental 
bomber that gives the Soviets an ever present 
capability to attack our cities, the same way 
it gives us the capability of retaliating 
against Russian cities, 

While we are undoubtedly in a better re- 
taliatory position than the Russians, because 
of our overseas air bases, it begins to look 
as if we are falling behind in the tech- 
nological race, as Senator SYMINGTON has 
maintained. 

President Eisenhower in his Wednesday 
press conference tried to throw cold water 
on any tendency to assume that we have 
presently lost this technological race. 

“I don’t know the exact number (of 
B-—52’s)” he said, “but to say that we have 
lost in a twinkling all of this great tech- 
nical development and technical excellence 
as well as numbers in our total aircraft is 
just not true.” 

The President is the man who should 
know about these things, so we accept 
his word that we are presently ahead of the 
Soviets. But as he admitted, we have gross- 
ly underestimated the Soviets in the past. 
There is no reason to believe they will not 
continue to forge ahead until they gain air 
superiority in the immediate future. 

Other disclosures support this assumption. 

Recently, the Boeing Co. announced that 
it had recently constructed its 1,000th B47 
medium jet bomber, our second best bomber. 
This is the fast but smaller plane able to 
fly to Russia and return, if it refuels en route. 

Thirty of the Russian counterpart of the 
B-47 bomber have been sighted. If we have 
seen 30 then there are undoubtedly many 
more. 

The Defense Department announcement 
also admitted the Soviets have developed a 
turbo-prop bomber (perhaps for use in re- 
fueling other bombers) and an all weather 
jet fighter, incorporating radar and other 
electronic equipment. 

If the Soviets can put radar into a small 
fighter then it may easily have a radar net- 
work around its principal target areas—one 
just as good or better than ours. 

What are the implications here? 


We know that the Soviet Union is bending 
every effort to overtake and surpass the 
United States in the production of weapons 
of war, both in quantity and quality. It 
appears they are succeeding at least in the 
critical field of aircraft development. 
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We know the Soviets are turning out many 
more new scientists and engineers every year 
than the United States, though we believe 
we still have a slight edge. 

We know they have many more ground 
troops than we have. 

They have on the other hand embarked 
on an inexplicable peace propaganda cam- 
paign that looks like it may be the real thing. 
Their troops are to leave Austria under the 
new peace treaty. The supposition is that 
the Soviets might do the same in East Ger- 
many if the West offers a profitable enough 
deal. 

Is it at all possible that Soviet technology 
is becoming so far advanced that they are 
beginning to feel relatively more secure be- 
hind a wall of top-notch weapons and there- 
fore feel they can afford to surrnder some 
bits of territory that were unpleasant to hold 
anyway? 

There is credible evidence that the Presi- 
dent has permitted his Defense Department 
to be less than honest with the American 
people. The May 13 announcement, it seems 
fairly well established, was released hurriedly 
to head off Senator SYMINGTON who was go- 
ing to kick up a fuss on the Senate floor over 
this aircraft situation. 

One Senate subcommittee appears ready 
to start an investigation into the relative 
air strength between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. We would rather not 
have this happen. The Congress and the 
American people should be able to have fuil 
confidence in the administration, at least 
on such crucial matters as defense. 

But if the Eisenhower administration per- 
sists in begrudging the information that will 
enable the public to support a stronger de- 
fense program, then we are in favor of a 
Congressional investigation. 


Defense is something we can’t afford to 
monkey with. 





Moscow Seeks Another Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
by David Lawrence which he wrote for 
the May 24 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. This article entitled “Mos- 
cow Seeks Another Yalta,” is the work 
of a man who is an alert and highly 
qualified observer of international af- 
fairs, and I believe his comments are 
worth bringing before all the American 
people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Moscow SEEKS ANOTHER YALTA—INDIGNANT 
PRAVDA ACCUSES UNITED STATES OF INSIN- 
CERITY ON SUMMIT TALKS 

(By David Lawrence) 

LONDON, May 24.—Somebody got the Soviet 
Government's goat Idst week, and maybe it 
was Eisenhower or maybe it was Dulles. 
But the net result is an indignant editorial 
in Pravda, which is widely reprinted here 
this week, complaining that the American 
Government isn’t really sincere about the 
four-power conference at the summit be- 
cause presumably irrelevant questions are 
being raised by the United States for dis- 
cussion, 
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Thus, for instance, the Moscow editoria) 
says it is absured to introduce the matter 
of restoring the old regimes in the Satellite 
countries or prohibiting the progressives 
movement in capitalist countries. A) this 
the Soviets say, has no connection with the 
tasks of the conference and are merely tech. 
nical obstacles. 

The Soviets, of course, would like another 
Yalta conference in which the world woug 
be carved up by the major powers and there 
would be binding agreements made that 
amounted to the abandonment of the hopes 
and aspirations of the oppressed peoples, 

The Moscow strategists had better watch 
out, because, while they accuse America ot 
interfering in the British election campaign 
by saying a four-power conference is favored 
by the United States when really not caring 
for it, there is a chance the partisans here 
will come to the conclusion that the Russians 
are doing a bit of interfering, too. For i 
they blast the hopes of the British stump 
speakers about the eventual value of the 
four-power conference, they will be hurting 
the campaign arguments of both sides here, 
The Socialist Labor Party folks, for example, 
applaud the decision to hold a four-power 
conference as being the result of their efforts, 
The Conservatives, while cautious about 
their predictions, are nevertheless playing 
the issue for all it is worth as an index of 
their own constructive purposes. Harold 
MacMillan, Foreign Secretary and Conserva- 
tive leader, puts it this way: 

“All this process of negotiation will take 
time. There will be disappointments as well 
as successes. But so long as this process is 
going on, it means peace and not war. The 
very fact of this system being effectively at 
work will serve to reduce tension and per- 
haps prevent dangerous outbreaks at this or 
at that tender spot in international relations. 
To that extent, even if it does not achieve 
anything or everything, it will still be more 
than justified.” 

Mr. MacMillan talks in this broad and 
vague way to impress the electorate with 
the belief that something vital toward the 
making of peace is going on. He declares 
that the four powers “should not arrogate 
to themselves the authority to settie all the 
difficulties which beset all nations,” but he 
thinks their survey should cover the globe 
and “should not be confined necessarily to 
Europe but could comprise the problems of 
the Far East.” 

The passion for peace is tremendous, but 
it is a serious question whether it is wise 
to let the people believe the chances are 
better than they really are. What the con- 
servatives are campaigning against is a pro- 
gram of the left-wing Socialist Labor Party 
speakers who are saying many of the things 
Soviet Russia would like to see accomplished. 
Aneurin Bevan, one of the Socialist Labor 
Party leaders, argues for his party plat- 
form, which includes a ban on all nuclear 
bomb tests. He says: 

“The H-bombs now being exploded may 
have appalling effects on the human species. 
Children may be born with all kinds of 
hideous formations.” 

This is the line the Communists have 
been trying to put over for a long time, 
even in America. The British press prints 
charges about the fallout from nuclear tes's 
which aren’t true and have no official con- 
firmation at all. Alfred Robens, former min- 
ister of labor and now a candidate for Par- 
liament on the Socialist Labor ticket, says 
a vote for him means “an effort to get na 
tions to agree to stop H-bomb tests.” He 
adds: “Certainly, Eden is not as likely 
stand up to the United States State De- 
partment as was Attlee.” 

Despite the claim that this election cam- 
paign is being fought on domestic issues, 
a lot is being said about foreign policy and 
it seems certain that if the Socialist Labor 
Party wins Moscow will be happy—at least 
for a while. For the truth is that the Social- 
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jst Labor Party leaders know that friction 

with America would mean a short tenure 
r e . 

for tie remarkable how little intelligence 

the electorate is supposed to have. That's 

the biggest mistake the politicians make, 

poth here and back home, 





Where Inflation’s Magic Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
editorial from the Daily Oklahoman en- 
titled “Where Inflation’s Magic Ends.” 
My constituent, in forwarding me this 
editorial, made the statement that Sena- 
tor Byrp is doing more than anyone else 
toward keeping our Government solvent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman of May 12, 1955] 
WHERE INFLATION’S MAGIC ENDS 


In fiscal matters Senator Bygp, of Virginia, 
has been a tireless Jeremiah, warning pa- 
tiently and repeatedly of the fatal conse- 
quences of chronic deficits. 

His austere and uncompromising attitude 
toward debt has made him appear old fash- 
ioned to economists of the new compensa- 
tory spending school who fear deflation more 
than they fear inflation. 

In refusing to swallow the fashionable 
present-day arguments aimed at rationaliz- 
ing or beautifying debt Senator Byrp con- 
cedes he may be a bit old fashioned. Ata 
recent meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce he described himself as an old- 
fashioned person “who believes that a debt is 
adebt Just as much in the atomic age as it 
was in the horse and buggy days.” 

He said he was disturbed “these days to 
hear some economist argue the budget should 
not be balanced and that we should not be- 
gin to pay on the debt because, they allege, it 
Will adversely affect business conditions.” 

At the time Byrrp was talking this same 
question of debt reduction was being dis- 
cussed also by Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
In an interview for the U. S. News & World 
Report, Burns was asked how he reconciled 
the Treasury’s repeated deficits with the fact 
we've been taught ever since we knew any- 
thing about debt that you've got to pay it 
off sometime. 

Burns conceded that it would be desirable 
to reduce the national debt, but only when- 
ever this is consistent with the maintenance 
of reasonably full employment. He said he'd 
begin worrying very much if we embarked 
on a policy of paying off national debt with- 


out regard to economic conditions. 
But Senator Byrp observes that the Gov- 
frnment hasn’t shown much inclination to 


reduce the debt regardless of full employ- 
ment and abnormally swollen tax revenues. 
He inquires when the budget ever will be 
balanced if it isn’t done in this day of our 
greatest dollar income. 

A further question occurs as the business 
boom continues apparently unabated in the 
‘ace of evidence that a balanced budget is a 
receding prospect. How long can inflation 


continue without bringing on the catas- 
“ophe that Senator Byrrp has been warning 
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against? Or have the planners actually dis- 
covered the way into a new era? If infla- 
tion eventually is going to lose its magic, on 
the other hand, at what point will that oc- 
cur? 

The answer is suggested by what’s happen- 
ing already to the still expanding steel in- 
dustry. Tax depreciation allowances are in- 
adequate to pay for the new steel plants be- 
cause the tax laws as they relate to replace- 
ment costs refuse to acknowledge any of the 
inflation that has occurred. Meanwhile 
plant construction costs in the steel industry 
have tripled since prewar, and so-called 
profits are being vastly overstated. 

In the forthcoming round of expansion the 
steel industry would be required to build 
several completely new plants like the vast 
Fairless works at Morrisville, Pa. But at cur- 
rent costs and current prices there is little 
profit incentive in steel expansion. 

When this point is reached in enough lines 
of risk and endeavor inflation loses its eco- 
nomic magic which is based on deception. 
Production will fall off if incentives fade in a 
profitless prosperity. And of course rising 
production in the present rat race against 
rising costs in all that has kept inflation in 
check up to now. 





Cotton Crop Aids Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Cotton Crop Aids Central 
America,” published in the New York 
Times of June 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Cotron Crop Arps CENTRAL AMERICA—RIVALS 
COFFEE AS A SOuRCE OF REVENUE—UNITED 
StaTes Price Support a BIG Factor 
Mexico Crry, May 27.—Cotton, through a 

series of circumstances largely attributable 

to the United States, is taking a dominant 
position in the economies of Mexico and 
most of Central America. 

The 1954-55 crop for Mexico and the four 
Central American cotton-producing coun- 
tries amounted to 2,118,326 bales as com- 
pared with 1,400,872 bales for the 1953-54 
crop. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
1955-56 crop will be considerably higher 
than the present one. Some estimates run 
from one-third to one-half again as high. 

The radical increases in this region that 
began in the late 1940’s are a matter of ut- 
most interest not only to the producing 
countries themselves but to the United 
States as well. The increases in Mexican 
and Central American planting and produc- 
tion figured largely in a report this past 
April by a Senate agricultural subcommittee. 


BECOMES RIVAL OF COFFEE 


For the producing countries in this region 
cotton is of vast interest because of the 
vagaries of the coffee market, which tradi- 
tionally has been the chief source of revenue 
from abroad. In some of these countries 
cotton already has passed coffee as the chief 
export, and soon this may be true of all of 
them. 

The Central American cotton producers 
are El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
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Nicaragua. Of these four Nicaragua has 
made the most spectacular strides in produc- 
tion. In 1953 she had 100,000 acres of cot- 
ton under cultivation and produced about 
100,000 bales. 

In 1954 Nicaragua had increased her cot- 
ton acreage to 190,000 acres and produced 
200,000 bales. It is estimated that the cotton 
acreage this year will be about 360,000. 

Honduras, the smallest producer, had 4,718 
acres under cultivation in 1953 and produced 
18,872 bales. In 1954 she increased the acre- 
age to 5,779 acres and stepped up production 
to 23,126 bales. 

El Salvador had 54,000 acres under culti- 
vation in 1953 and her 1953-54 production 
was 54,000 bales. In 1954 her planting had 
been stepped up to 73,000 acres with a pro- 
duction this year of 75,000 bales. Estimates 
for the 1955-56 production on approximately 
the same acreage is for 90,000 bales, 


PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala had 27,000 acres under culti- 
vation in 1953 with a production of 27,000 
bales. The acreage increased to 40,000 in 
1954; production has been put by some au- 
thorities at 35,000 bales and by others at 
40,000. 

Mexico, for many years a heavy cotton pro- 
ducer, has stepped up her production enor- 
mously over the last 20 years. Between 1935- 
39 she cultivated an average of 725,000 acres 
and produced an average of 334,000 bales. 
In 1953 she had increased the acreage to 
1,890,000 acres and produced 1,210,000 bales. 
Her 1954 acreage was 1,830,000 with produc- 
tion increased to 1,780,000 bales. It is esti- 
mated that the 1955-56 crop will exceed 2 
million bales. 

The primary reason for the accelerated 
production is that cotton support prices in 
the United States has given foreign sources 
of cotton a distinct competitive advantage 
in the world market. Another important 
factor is that advanced planting, cultivating, 
and insecticidal techniques have overcome 
difficulties that had made cotton production 
uneconomic. 





Oi Imports Into the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement copied from Platt’s 
Oilgram News Service of June 3, 1955, 
showing that imports of oil increased 
from 1,047,800 to 1,384,900 barrels be- 
tween the week ending May 20 and the 
week ending May 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

Imports TURN UPWARD 

New York, June 2.—Total United States 
imports of crude and products in 4 weeks 
ended May 27 averaged 41,900 b/d more than 
during 4 weeks ended April 29, API reports. 

East of California imports were up 51,000 
b/d, while California imports were down 
9,100 b/d. 

Current figures include 56,700 b/d to cover 
nonreporting companies, all east of Cali- 
fornia. They do not include Rate Provision 
No. 16 (military and other government 
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agencies) receipts, which averaged 37,000 
b/d during January, February, and March. 


[Barrels per day] 




















Week Week 4 weeks 
ended ended ended 
May 27 May 20 May 27 
East of California: 
Crude oil______- 866, 500 654, 100 665, 000 
Residual fuel 
WR eee 7 75, 300 320, 200 343, 300 
Distillate fuel 
ii a cicntcbceieren 6, 400 4,700 4,100 
| 24, 300 6, 800 12, 900 
oo eee DA Gintiacknomivn 14, 700 
PR ccs: 1, 293,300 | 985, 800 | 1,040, 000 
California: 7 a i. "tot , 
Crude oil_.....- 91, 600 | 62, 000 85, 300 
NN Ba 5 ose ss cll eines elas emai ial 
WWE eens 91, 600 | 62,000 | 85, 300 
United States: 4 : po aaa 
Crude oil_.....- 958, 100 716, 100 750, 300 
26, 331, 700 375, 000 
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Inside East Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“‘Inside East Germany—Time Is 
on Side of the Communists,” written by 
George Grim and published in the Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune of May 28, 
1955. The article is of great interest to 
me, and I am sure it will be to all who 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


InsipE East GERMANY—TIME Is ON SIDE OF 
THE COMMUNISTS 
(By George Grim) 

East BERLIN.—Just beneath what seems to 
be the iron control the Communists have 
clamped down on East Berlin—and East 
Germany—there is secret opposition. Once, 
2 years ago, it broke out in resistance to 
Communist decrees. Then it vanished again. 

To assess the depth of this opposition, I 
had to make furtive trips, some by night, 
to residential areas of the Communist side 
of the city. I could give you names and 
places—but to print them would mean ban- 
ishment, perhaps death, for these people. 
What they said, however, is a challenge to 
American policy. 

“You can’t wait much longer to do some- 
thing,” said one official of the Red regime. 
“Of course the overwhelming majority of 
East Berliners and East Germans would vote 
for one Germany. Not 3 percent would vote 
Communist if the election were free. But, 
with each passing 6 months, that percentage 
will rise. It may go up sharply. 


RED POLICY IS COLD-BLOODED 


“This Communist policy is cold-blooded, 
calculated. It has no emotion, like yours in 
America. It has consistency. And it can 
wait and wait and wait until just the right 
moment for the most effect. Look at Au- 
stria—for 10 years and hundreds of meetings, 
you kept asking the Communists to help 
draft a peace treaty. Then, suddenly, they 
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agree and get all the credit. They're heroes 
instead of villains. 

“They could do this here. They know that 
all Germans want to be together. 

“Old man Adenauer is 79 and is a sort of 
Mr. Germany. But the Communist line 
here is that the West is putting up bait and 
he rises to it. That he’s a new Hitler. That 
the half-a-million-man army he agreed to 
raise may be used against fellow Germans 
here in the East. That West Germany is an 
American suburb.” 

I suggested that, at 79, Adenauer didn’t 
have mucht time to become a Hitler. 


EAST GERMANS ARE PROPAGANDA VICTIMS 


“That’s the point,” said this official of the 
Red government—an intense, secret anti- 
Communist himself. “These East Germans 
are the victims of complete, all-out propa- 
ganda. You’ve seen the papers, the slogans, 
the billboards, heard the street loudspeakers, 
and watched the groups march with Red 
flags on Sunday. 

“Keep this up, year after year, and you’ll 
plant many doubts in adult minds. You 
Americans say, Where there’s smoke there 
must be fire. Even anti-Communist Ger- 
mans are beginning to see some Red flames 
now. 

“But the youth indoctrination is complete. 
Marching songs of the Reds, rewritten school 
books, discipline that turns them against 
their parents—all this takes effect quickly. 
And, as they grow up, where’s the resistance 
to be?” 

This official and his wife aren’t revolu- 
tionaries. They criticize much of what the 
West has done—and what it is not doing. 
He runs the risk of discovery. Millions of 
Germans know his name, his face, and his 
reputation. 

“I believe they know I have not gone over 
to the Reds by taking this government post,” 
he said. “‘Would it have been better to have 
run away to West Germany and worked for 
you? Which course would you call traitor- 
ous?” 

Then he let our State Department have 
both barrels. 

“Do you Americans really want a unified 
Germany?” he asked. “Do you figure that an 
armed half will somehow bring you safety? 
On paper, and to a military mind, that may 
make some foolish sense. But you must re- 
member that the overwhelming desire for 
Germans is to unite. 

“You must never consider the problem at 
all settled until there is that unity. 

“Remember, Russia is unsure of its control 
over the East Germans. And it has every 
right to be. But if it can keep this division 
for another few years, then that control will 
be established securely. Just how this would 
stabilize this part of Europe I fail to see. 
Your policy is not winning the cold war, but 
losing it.” 

I asked this man precisely what America 
should do. But he would never give a direct 
answer. 

“You need a policy first,” he said. “You 
are like a boxer who ducks and weaves and 
dances about, while the other boxer waits 
his time to administer that direct blow. 
Stop dancing.” 


UNITED STATES POLICY OVERSEAS APPEARS 
BANKRUPT 


From this man, and others in the East who 
would talk, after my pledge not to reveal 
their identity, I could see the bankrupt ap- 
pearance of America’s policy—as viewed from 
the other side of the Berlin Iron Curtain. 

Despite all the neon signs and skyscrapers 
and whipped cream and happy freedom of 
life in West Berlin, we have not succeeded 
in approaching a solution to the problem. 
No amount of whipped cream on the apple 
cake or pineapple in the sauerkraut can 
answer the question of a family with half 
its relatives in the Communist side. 

Our Congressmen, even our State Depart- 
ment people, who confidently speak of “tying 
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West Germany to our side against the Rus 
sians,” are flying a huge paper kite. The 
prevailing winds are slowly shifting. That 
kite won't stay up there. 

The Communists, as tinre passes, are sat. 
urating the East Germans with antiwestern 
propaganda. Even scientific laboratories 
have their “culture rooms” filled with slo- 
gans, antiwestern books, pro-Russian techni. 
cal papers. Man in the street, or intellectual 
are both being brainwashed. ; 


DIVIDED GERMANY DOESN’T MEAN &aFeETy 


We can’t assume that a divided Germany 
will bring us safety. Both east and west 
of the dividing line, there is the intenge 
desire to be united. 

Our State Department must do more than 
pay lip service to this. While yet the East 
Germans are against the Reds, we must let 
them know we’re for one Germany. 

That’s the theme of conversations I haq 
in East and West Berlin. When I pointe 
out the danger of a united Germany siding 
with Russia in some future year, I was told: 

“First, let us be one nation. Then you'll 
see that we are not Communists. We don't 
like their system, their creed. We will never 
be willing Moscow satellites.” 

You can argue that one if you like. It 
could hamstring a real policy on Germany. 
But you can be sure of one thing: 

When we back a political party which 
doesn’t really want Germany unified, you 
can kiss that race goodby. 





Tribute To Mrs. Glenn G. Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding Mrs. Glenn G. Hays of Ran- 
som, Kans., national president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The article appeared in the June 2 issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has, threugh 82 years of its ex- 
istence, been active in its support of 
programs which have called the atten- 
tion of the people to the evils of intem- 
perance and strong drink. These pro- 
grams have been carried on through 
the schools and churches of our Nation. 

In this campaign of education, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
is pointing out the effects of liquor ad- 
vertising on the youth of our Nation. 
One effect of the educational program, 
Mrs. Hays states, is that— 

The child who learns early how and why 
to leave alcohol absolutely alone for all time 
will never have his future clouded by the 
possibility of becoming an addictive drinker. 


Mr. President, I commend to the Set- 
ate a reading of the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

KANSAN GRAPPLES WITH WCTU MYTH 

(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 


EvaNsTON, ILu.—The_ gracious, 
woman from western Kansas who no 
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rects the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union possesses a keen competence 


and 
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lowing attractiveness that remind one of 
s shot MARGARET CHASE SmitH, Republican, 


of Maine. 
To be abl 
euch super! 


e to describe a WCTU leader with 
atives is not without point. In 
the minds of a sizable segment of the public, 
4 WCTU worker is a prissy, militant woman 
with an ax upraised to destroy the demon 
ae Glenn G. Hays, who views this warped 
viewpoint with a tolerant smile, says that 
the latest national-magazine coverage of the 
temperance movement is also in print. The 
writer of that article interviewed her, and 
quoted her, but did not ask for her picture. 
Instead he used a picture of Carrie Nation 
to illustrate the WCTU. 

“«Corrie Nation was from my home State,” 
Mrs. Hays says, “but we do not consider her 
a representative of the WCTU. In my his- 
torical work, I have been unable to find that 
che was even affiliated with our organization 
for more than a single year.” 

LIQUOR INTERESTS BLAMED 


This does not mean that Mrs. Hays takes 
acritical attitude toward Carrie Nation. She 
is aware, of course, of the busybody portrait 
of the woman that now prevails in the public 
mind. And this, like the negative picture 
of the WCTU which is being presented from 
some quarters, she deplores, She attributes 
poth distortions to propaganda from the 
liquor interests. 

Mrs. Hays, her associates will tell you, 
personifies not only the enlightened WCTU 
approach to the liquor problem but also a 
ignificant shift in organizational policy. 
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Prohibition, for instance, is a word not 
often used in Mrs. Hays’ utterances. This 
does not mean that she does not believe in 
legal restraints wherever possible. It is just 
that she feels it is more realistic to stress 
aicohol education at this time. 

Her principal legislative project now is to 
put an end to liquor advertising. She ob- 


serves that “any legislation—National, State, 
-which makes alcoholic beverages 


or local 

less readily available in public places has 
always resulted in reducing the consumption 
f alcoholic beverages and is a protection to 


0 
young people.” 

It is only through alcohol education, she 
says, that people can come to accept either 


self-imposed or State-imposed restraints. 
The WCTU program, as it has always been 

throughout its 82 years of existence, is based 

on religion and church activity. Of this 


year’s program, Mrs. Hays says: 

“WCTU women propose a program which 
will impress upon every church member the 
cardinal truth that spiritual values have 
their roots in the influence of Christ’s teach- 
ing in everyday living as well as in worship, 
an emphasis which demands of every citizen 
that his Christianity show in his business 
and social life as well as in his charities, 


FOCUS ON SCHOOLS 


“Stated concretely in relation to the liquor 
traffic, this proposition recognizes the au- 
thenticity of that old truism, ‘The church 
could destroy the liquor traffic if it would; 
the liquor traffic would destroy the church 
If it could,’ ” 

The schools and colleges, however, remain 
the principal focal point of the WCTU pro- 
gam. State constitutions generally pro- 
Vide that education about liquor and its 
‘fects should be taught. And the WCTU 
‘tends that alcohol education from the 
‘andpoint of abstinence, not moderation, 
slall reach the children. 
ay. the same time that the Yale Center 
. Alcohol Studies is making headway in 
‘doctrinating many teachers with what the 
. terms “acceptance of moderation,” 
them, Pe Teported that the WCTU is, none- 

“i€ss, greatly enlarging its sphere of alco- 
“0l-education influence. 
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PROGRAM APPROVAL WON 


These WCTU gains have come about, in 
part, through the setting up of a narcotic- 
education consultant who works directly with 
State boards of education throughout the 
United States. 

This consultant has been able to win ap- 
proval for the WCTU program in man States. 
This means that now WCTU representatives 
and other workers for abstinence are sup- 
ported by State-level backing when they 
go to local school boards or teachers and 
ask that the abstinence approach to alcohol 
education be stressed. 

There is also a shift away from temper- 
ance essay and poster contests, which the 
WCTU now believes hold none of the long- 
range value of a serious, factual program in 
the schools. Teachers are shown how these 
facts can be made most attractive to the 
pupils—by correlating the information in 
English, history, safety, civics, and other 
courses. 

Of the effect of such teaching, Mrs. Hays 
says: 

“The child who learns early how and why 
to leave alcohol absolutely alone for all time 
will never have this future clouded by the 
possibility of becoming an addictive drinker.” 





Christ’s Teaching for the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to listen to one of the 
most interesting and significant sermons 
of my life at St. Helena’s Cathedral in 
Helena, Mont., on Sunday, May 22, 1955. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Joseph P. Dougherty, Bishop of Yakima, 
Wash., delivered the sermon at the 
baccalaureate mass on the occasion of 
the graduation of the class of 1955 of 
Carroll College, one of the outstanding 
Catholic colleges of the United States. 
His theme was that Christ’s teaching 
offers special armament in the atomic 
age, and I commend his remarks to the 
Senate of the United States for careful 
study. They are well worth our most 
serious consideration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GRADS OF CARROLL TOLD TRUTH GIVES KEYS 
TO FUTURE—CHRIST’s TEACHING Is SPECIAL 
ARMAMENT OF ATOMIC AGE, YAKIMA BISHOP 
SAYS 
“As graduates of Carroll College you need 

not fear the future if you listen to the les- 
sons of truth taught you by our college,” the 
Most Reverend Joseph P, Dougherty, bishop 
of Yakima, told the Carroll graduates of 1955 
in his sermon given at the Baccalaureate 
Mass at St. Helena’s Cathedral Sunday, May 
22. Speaking on The Catholic College Grad- 
uate in the Atomic Age, Bishop Dougherty 
declared that even though the world may 
fear the future of the atomic age, the gradu- 
ates need not do so, “Because your knowledge 
of the truth and your desire to seek it always 
will make you free to face the realities of life 
on earth as you go forward to the eternal 
destiny for which you were created and re- 
deemed.” 
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The special armament of the class of 1955 
in the atomic age is the truth of Christ, said 
Bishop Dougherty. The Church, ever faith- 
ful to its divine commission to teach the 
truth, has founded colleges and universities, 
such as Carroll, to testify to the truth in 
every age and place. 


TESTIMONY TO TRUTH 


Bishop Dougherty charged the graduates 
to give testimony to the truth in their own 
lives. “During these next 45 years you will 
have your own spheres of influence where 
you will give testimony to the truth, and its 
testimony will have an ever widening effect 
upon the people whom you will meet in your 
social life and in your business and profes- 
sional life. You will not be alone; you will 
be united with other men and women 
whose training in truth has been similar to 
yours. The force of truth, if properly 
guided, should bring sufficient men to de- 
mand the things that will bring peace to the 
world.” 

The complete text of Bishop Dougherty’s 
sermon is as follows: 

“This is why I was born, and why I come 
into the world, to bear witness to the truth.” 
John xviii, 37. 

We have entered the second decade of the 
atomic age. We are unaware, though, that 
a definite transition has been accomplished 
and that we have been a part of it because 
we have not yet adjusted ourselves to the 
more rapid pace of our lives in this new 
era. Nevertheiess, we are definitely in a 
vastly different life from the kind we knew 
10 years ago when the first atomic bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Even though our bodies have not been af- 
fected by the radioactivity of those explo- 
sions and the later experimental blasts on 
land and sea, still our minds have been 
impressed by the power that was displayed. 


SCIENTISTS FEAR ATOM 


People stand in awe at what has hap- 
pened. Scientists are fearful of an uncon- 
trolled nuclear explosion. Prior to the 
atomic age some scientists were the first to 
scoff at fear; now all scientists are prompt 
in admitting their fears of what may come 
to pass. As ior the rest of us, we know that 
if there is an all-out war with the full array 
of nuclear weapons, the end will have come; 
and so in our day we have seen science ad- 
vance to a point where its high priests have 
become reverential before the unseen divi- 
sion of the atom, which they had conquered 
but which, in turn, has conquered them. 

With the development of the atomic age, 
whether we consider the material and even 
spiritual advances that it will bring us in 
industrial development, or the destruction 
it will shower upon us in war, we know that 
most people cannot keep pace with its speed 
because they are not geared to it, inasmuch 
as their way of thinking has been damaged 
by the abrasion of secularism, which de- 
stroys the fine equipment of their faculties 
of intellect and will for thinking and acting 
as God’s creatures—equipment which in- 
cludes the compass of their conscience that 
would lead them along a course well defined 
by God’s law to the correct solution of prob- 
lems that arise out of the speed of living in 
the atomic age. 

Now, all we find are the newspaper notices 
of the disruption of the lives of individuals 
and families; the increase in the numbers 
of people who cannot adjust themselves to 
their sociological problems, so that they 
seek the easy way out of murder and suicide. 
Many moderns find death easier than facing 
the problems which the speed of the atomic 
age crowds upon them, and even for those 
who do not seek a release from their prob- 
lems in death literally millions wander rest- 
lessly upon the earth in an unreal world 
created by their minds that are disturbed 
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by a very real world over which they have 
no control. 
BLUEPRINT FOR FUTURE 


This is the kind of world into which you 
are going as college graduates. It bears a 
more frightening prospect than that which 
the graduates faced at the height of the de- 
pression during the early thirties and during 
the war years. But the more I think about 
it the more convinced I am that the blue- 
print for the future should not be changed. 
It is the same blueprint that was prepared 
by our Master for His own disciples and it 
has been the plan for your training here at 
Carroll College. 

When the Blessed Saviour was on trial 
before the civil governor of Palestine, Pilate 
asked him the question filled with irony, 
“Art thou then a king?” To which our Lord 
replied, “Thou sayest it: Iam a king.” And 
then He added most significantly, “This is 
why I was born, and why I have come into 
the world, to bear witness to the truth. 
Everyone that is of the truth, hears my 
voice.” 

Thus did our Blessed Saviour state the 
purpose of the Redemption. In His coming 
into the world, the angel had said to Joseph, 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall 
save His people from their sins.” And now 
the Redeemer Himself tells us that He will 
save His people by giving testimony to the 
truth. Men would be freed from the 
shackles of sin and error by the truth: The 
truth would make them free, so that they 
would have life and have it more abun- 
dantly; so, indeed, that they would have 
eternal life with God. 

The truth whereby men would be saved 
would be taught by those who would be 
commissioned by Christ Himself through His 
church to give testimony toit. The Apostles 
and their successors, the popes and bishops, 
would bear the primary responsibility for 
teaching the truth, and in every age and 
place, they would identify with their teach- 
ing office qualified persons to testify to every 
facet of truth in the whole range of learn- 
ing, through the arts and sciences to the- 
ology, the queen of the sciences. For this 
reason, schools and colleges developed in the 
Middle Ages from the residential schools 
of bishops and abbots, and although in some 
instances they became vast universities, they 
retained their identity in one way or other 
with the bishops of their localities. Ever 
and always the Catholic colleges were dis- 
tinguished for their fidelity to their mission 
of teaching the truth. Catholic college men 
were called upon in their day to suffer the 
red martyrdom of biood for the same truth, 
but the vast majority of them suffered the 
white martyrdom of disdain and ridicule for 
having given testimony to the truth. 

To bring this history to our own time and 
place, we know that 46 years ago the bishop 
of Helena, John Patrick Carroll, mindful of 
his commission to give testimony to the 
truth in every phase of human learning, 
established the school which developed into 
the college of which you are privileged to 
have been students. The glorious traditions 
established by Bishop Carroll were continued 
by his successors in office, and especially by 
the present bishop of Helena, his excellency, 
Bishop Gilmore, who had served as a pro- 
fessor on the staff of the college when he 
was a young priest and who helped guide 
the destiny of the college while he was chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Helena. 

Carroll College took root at a time when 
the flame of materialism was burning at its 
fiercest heat in other colleges and univer- 
sities, and except for its native strength, the 
college would have been destroyed at the 
outset. It continued to grow, despite this 
handicap, and weathered other attacks made 
upon it and other comparable colleges. The 
day came when men asking Pilate’s question, 
“What is truth?” attempted to bring to bear 
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the full force of pragmatism to eliminate the 
small colleges by educational attrition, be- 
cause in their estimation they could serve 
no useful purpose in competition with larger 
schools which stressed the utilitarian ap- 
proach in the fields of learning. Truth pre- 
vailed, although it took the purging fire of 
war to enable our youth to appreciate the 
values of truth wherein they would find their 
freedom: and so in this atomic age which 
has taken its origin in the closing years of 
the first half of the century, we find young 
men and women eagerly seeking truth in a 
college which is equipped to teach it, not only 
in classes of religion or metaphysics but in 
the whole diapason of the college curricula. 

Although Carroll College is listed as one of 
the smaller colleges in comparison with 
richly endowed schools, yet it has sent men 
and women into the world well equipped 
with the armament of truth, who in their 
own spheres of influence, have given testi- 
mony to the truth in such manner as to 
have made a worthwhile contribution to the 
well-being of the communities in which 
they have lived, offsetting specifically the 
evils of secularism which would tend to ex- 
clude God and religion in every phase of life. 

But what of you of today’s graduation 
class and of your future in the atomic age? 

What is said on this commencement day 
you will not long remember: It will be the 
lessons of truth which you will remember— 
lessons taught in philosophy and literature, 
in the science laboratories, in the mathe- 
matics classes, in the courses of nursing 
education, in the professional study of truth 
in its highest form in religion and theology, 
and above all in the informal lessons ac- 
quired from your association with the priests 
of the diocese of Helena and with the lay 
faculty, all of whom have dedicated their 
lives to truth. You will remember especially 
that you must ever and always thirst for the 
truth. 

As graduates of Carroll College, you stand 
at the threshold of the second decade of the 
atomic age, looking into a future of uncer- 
tainty and fear for what the coming years 
may hold. As you look ahead, you are think- 
ing of the destructicn that has been wrought 
on the earth in your own lifetime by man’s 
attempt to live by the confusing and ruinous 
philosophies, which he has inherited from 
the intellectual imperialists of another day. 

You lock for that which you desire most 
for yourselves—namely, peace: It will mean 
s0 much for your social and economic life, 
and, indeed, for your eternal life; but you 
can foresee nothing that will guarantee it. 
Peace should be the result—the work—of 
justice, which in turn should rest on the 
pillars of truth. The persons who have al- 
ready spent more than 10 years in the ante- 
room of the peace table cannot agree on the 
basic terminology for the application of 
justice which should fiow from the natural 
law. Fundamentally, they cannot agree on 
what constitutes truth. Most appropriately 
could the question which Pilate addressed to 
Christ be used as a motto over the doorway 
of the peace chambers with all the sarcasm 
of Pilate himself, “What Is Truth?” 

Yes, what of the future for you if men 
cannot agree on truth itself? The answer is 
startling when we visualize what is happen- 
ing—the atom bomb and hydrogen bomb and 
even more terrible weapons of war are being 
carried over terrain of the future which is 
pocked with the pitfalls of secularism by men 
whose lack of knowledge of the criteria of 
truth causes them to walk insecurely with 
their murderous burdens, thereby endanger- 
ing the whole of civilization. 

As graduates of Carroll College you need 
not fear the future if you listen to the les- 
sons of truth taught you by your college. 
Come what may, you will be ready for any 
eventuality. The life expectancy of your age 
group should bring the majority of you to 
the end of this century. During these next 
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45 years you will have your own spheres of 
influence where you will give testimon 
the truth, and its testimony will haye an 
ever-widening effect upon the people whom 
you will meet in your social life and in your 
business and professional life. You wi)) not 
be alone; you will be united with other men 
and women whose training in truth has been 
similar to yours. The force of truth, if 
properly guided, should bring sufficient men 
to demand the things that will bring peace 
to the world. 

And this peace on earth is only a prelude 
to the peace of the eternal life guaranteeg 
to those who are of the truth. The truth 
to which Christ gave testimony culminates 
in the possession of eternal life, the end {or 
which man was created. Anything short of 
this makes truth a mockery, stunts its 
growth, does not allow it to mature to its 
fullness.. 

And so, my dear graduates, your college 
bids you farewell, and this it does with g 
feeling that even though the world may fear 
the future of the atomic age, you need not 
do so, because your knowledge of the truth 
and your desire to seek it always will make 
you free to face the realities of life on earth 
as you go forward to the eternal destiny for 
which you were created and redeemed. This 
farewell of your alma mater is extended to 
you in no empty ceremony but in connec. 
tion with the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is the renewal of the sacrifice of the 
cross on Calvary, which itself was Christ's 
greatest testimony to the truth. Go thy 
separate ways in peace. Wear proudly the 
badge of truth with the distinctive colors of 
Carroll College, so that all whom you meet 
in life may read it even as some of them may 
run from reality. Go forth with the prayers 
of the college faculty accompanying you 
down the years to the day, please God, when 
we shall be united in the full possession of 
the truth for which Christ was born and for 
which He came into the world. 





Available Aluminum Supplies for 
Industrial Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], I ask unanimous 
consent that an exchange of correspond- 
ence between his office and the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization; 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
and Representative Sipney R. YATES, of 
Illinois, relating to available aluminum 
supplies for industrial use, be printed in 
the Recorp of today. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, — 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 19». 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: This wil! ackow!- 
edge your letter of May 3, 1955. You ask by 
what directive to General Services Admn- 
istration, the agency charged by Executive 
Order with administering the guaranteed 
marketing contracts, or to any other Gov 
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agency, has the Office of Defense 
ion protected the rights and inter- 
e nonintegrated aluminum users 
by guaranteeing that the additional alumi- 
num available for industrial use as a result 
of the cancellation of proposed stockpile 
ases will be made available for sale to 
them by the primary producers. 

The reply to your question is that no di- 
rective was issued by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for the reason that in the opin- 
jon of my General Counsel the rights of the 
nonintegrated users are set forth very clearly 
in existing contracts between the producers 
and the Government, 

As you pointed out in your letter, the guar- 
anteed market contracts between the Govern- 
ment and the primary aluminum producers 
provide that two-thirds of the production of 
primary aluminum covered by the contracts, 
less the quantities purchased by the Govern- 
ment, must be made available by the primary 
producers for sale to the nonintegrated 

sers. 

7 Accordingly, when the Office of Defense 
Mobilization directed the General Services 
Administration to reduce its acquisition of 
aluminum for the stockpile by 150 million 
pounds in the first 6 months of 1955, the pri- 
mary producers were obligated by contract 
to make additional aluminum available to 
the nonintegrated users unless deliveries al- 
ready arranged were sufficiently in excess of 
contract obligations as to cover the incre- 
ment. 

In carrying out its responsibilities for ad- 
ministering procurement contracts, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration receives peri- 
odic reports as to the distribution of all alu- 
minum produced in facilities covered by the 
guaranteed marketing contracts to assure 
that nonintegrated users receive the amount 
of aluminum which the primary producers 
are contractually obligated to deliver to 
them. Thus far it appears that the primary 
producers have provided nonintegrated users 
with primary aluminum in amounts in ex- 
cess Of those called for by the contracts, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 


purch 





UntrTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 6, 1955. 
Mr, ArtHuR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. FLEMMING: Senator Murray is in 
Geneva, Switzerland, attending an interna- 
tonal conference as United States delegate, 
and I have communicated with him about 
your letter of May 24 in answer to his of 
May 3. We have now exchanged five letters 
on the current primary aluminum shortage 
for independent users and your recent order 
deferring aluminum shipments to the stock- 
ple, The Senator recognizes that you have 
ohty recently received his latest letter. How- 
ever, he considers that your answers to date 
— been unseemly brief and almost totally 
ionresponsive. 
_ In his initial letter to you dated April 1 
- Pointed out that a deception was perpe- 
tated in the writing of the Government 
guaranteed marketing contracts. This re- 
Suited in a travesty on the original intent of 
Wiese contracts which sought in part to as- 
mite additional supplies of primary alumi- 
num for nonintegrated users. Your failure 
_ Comment on this statement leads him to 
suave that you share this view. 
ron provide no answer to question No. 1 
ot Senator Mourray’s April 1 letter which 
saked whether the Government knows if 
conte ovsions of the guaranteed marketing 
— Tacts are being carried out by the pri- 
__“y producers, He assumes, therefore, that 
“Udo not know whether these provisions 
fe being enforced. 
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You indicated, in answer to question No. 2, 
that the General Services Administration is 
responsible for administering the guaranteed 
marketing contracts. Senator Murray wants 
to know who in GSA determines policy mat- 
ters concerning equitable distribution of alu- 
minum under these contracts. 

In answer to the Senator’s question No. 3 
of April 1 regarding steps taken by GSA to 
assure equitable distribution of aluminum 
under the contracts and in answer to his 
question of May 3 asking specifically what 
directive action ODM took to protect the 
rights and interests of the nonintegrated 
aluminum users, you indicate that no direc- 
tive was issued because, in the opinion of 
your general counsel, “the rights of the non- 
integrated users are set forth very clearly 
in existing contracts between the producers 
and the Government.” 

The testimony of the three primary pro- 
ducers on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week, May 24 and 25, before House Small 
Business Subcommittee No. 3 belies the 
clarity which you contend exists in these 
contracts. Each of these primary producers 
appears to have a separate and different view 
of the rights of the nonintegrated users 
under these contracts. 

Mr. Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president of 
the Reynolds Metals Co., told the subcom- 
mittee: “Our primary reason for producing 
pig was to provide our own fabricating plants 
with raw material.” He also told the sub- 
committee: “We are fabricators and mer- 
chants; we went into the business for 
that purpose, not to supply other people 
aluminum.” 

Reynolds does not consider itself a sup- 
plier of aluminum pig, notwithstanding re- 
quirements of the guaranteed marketing 
contracts that they sell primary aluminum 
to independent users. Has it been Reynolds’ 
intention not to live up to their contracts 
with the Government? 

In 1951 the same Mr. Reynolds, testifying 
before a subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee studying monopoly in the 
aluminum industry, testified: “But let me 
point out we went into the aluminum pro- 
duction not to supply ingots; we went in as 
having a source of raw material for our own 
fabricating plants. We have fabricating 
plants that can fabricate twice as much 
aluminum as we can produce.” 

Either Reynolds’ representation that it 
would supply aluminum to independent 
users under a guaranteed marketing con- 
tract was not true or the contract was given 
to Reynolds by the Government irrespective 
of Reynolds’ disavowal of intention to live 
up to the contract. 

The benefit of the Nation’s credit was ex- 
tended to Reynolds to support its own 
credit to enable the company to build 
facilities to produce additional primary 
aluminum. Either they obtained the bene- 
fits of Government aid by trick and device, 
or it was forced upon them by a Govern- 
ment agency that knew in advance that the 
company would not live up to the guaranteed 
marketing contract. 

The general counsel of GSA, testifying 
before the House Small Business Subcom- 
mittee Number 3 on May 23, told the sub- 
committee the primary producers have a 
moral obligation to sell primary aluminum 
produced from facilities covered by these 
contracts to the non-integrated users. Does 
this moral right flow from the contract? 

In light of these varying versions of the 
obligations of the primary producers under 
these contracts, Senator Murray insists on 
having your counsel’s views on the rights 
and obligations of all parties to the con- 
tracts. This should not be too difficult to 
detail if the contracts are as clear as your 
counsel tells you they are, 

Irrespective of any revival of the third 
round of primary aluminum expansion 
which seems pressaged by recent announce- 
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ment in the press that two companies have 
made proposals to enter the primary pro- 
duction field, Senator Murray wants a 
prompt and detailed answer to all the fore- 
going. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHaRLEs A. Murray, 
Administrative Assistant. 





UNITED STaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 6, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. 
United States Attorney General, 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. ATroRNEY GENERAL: Senator 
Morray is in Geneva, Switzerland, attend- 
ing an international conference as United 
States delegate, and so he has asked me to 
transmit to you a copy of a letter from 
Director Arthur S. Flemming of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization regarding the alum- 
inum shortage for independent users and 
the reply which the Senator directed to be 
sent to Mr. Flemming. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. Murray, 
Administrative Assistant. 





UNITED STATEs SENATE, 
COMMITEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 6, 1955. 
Hon. SIpNEy R. YATEs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN YATES: Senator Mur- 
RAY is in Geneva Switzerland, attending an 
international conference as United States 
delegate, and in his absence I am acknowl- 
edging your letter of May 31. 

I am sure the Senator will be pleased at 
your reaction to his letter of May 24 and that 
it will be inserted in the record of your pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator Murray has asked me to transmit 
to you a copy of Mr. Flemming’s answer to 
his letter of May 3, together with our answer 
thereto. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs A. Murray, 
Administrative Assistant, 





Pressure of Liquor Advertisers on Press 
and Radio-TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, as author 
of H. R. 4627, which is a bill to ban liquor 
advertising and beercasting in publica- 
tions and on radio and television in in- 
terstate commerce, I wish to call the 
attention of this body to a front page 
article in Advertising Age bearing yes- 
terday’s dateline in which is set forth 
not only the advertising policy of the 
distillers, but also their apparent attempt 
to influence the editorial policy as well as 
the newscolumns of the daily press. 

I would also like to point out how sub- 
servient radio and television networks 
are to the brewing industry as shown in 
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an editorial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Century, May 25, 1955, and which is 
entitled “Does Beer Belong to Radio- 
TV or Radio-TV Belong to Beer?”’: 
[From Advertising Age of June 6, 1955] 


Or ELSE—SEAGRAM ASKS EDITORIAL SUPPORT 
OF MODERATION AD 


New York, June 2.—A stern warning to 
newspapers to come up with more and better 
merchandising services or face loss of adver- 
tising has been voiced by George Mosley, 
vice president in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion for Seagram Distillers Co. 

Mr. Mosley made his comments at a lunch- 
eon at which representatives of about 160 
newspapers received insertion orders for this 
year’s moderation ad, slated to run during 
the week of June 13. 

He said that the liquor industry was look- 
ing for more merchandising ideas and more 
cooperation on advertising positioning from 
newspapers, rather than statistical studies. 

“We're looking for constructive merchan- 
dising suggestions from all the media in 
which we spend our money,” he said. 

Mr. Mosley noted that national consump- 
tion of liquor has gone down in the last 3 
years, even though general prosperity is at a 
high level. “Liquor advertising is facing a 
challenge,” he said, pointing out that one 
of the questions was whether or not news- 
paper advertising is productive. 

“The day may come when we will have to 
cut the costs to fit the pattern,” he cautioned 
the newspaper representatives. 

Mr. Mosley was preceded at the luncheon 
by Sam Youngheart, vice president of War- 
wick and Legler, agency for Seagram’s 7 
Crown and institutional copy. Mr. Young- 
heart had praised newspaper advertising for 
the role it played in maintaining the sales 
lead cf Seagram’s 7 Crown and criticized 
editorial departments for the bad press they 
gave the liquor business by playing up such 
things as drunken driving. 

He introduced his moderation ad, 37th 
in a series which began in 1934. Written 
with graduations and father’s day in mind, 
the ad is headlined, “Your son can write his 
own future.” It stresses the father’s role 
in giving his son good living habits and op- 
portunities. 

Along with the insertion order, newspaper 
representatives received a request for special 
positioning as well as “editorial support.” 

Positioning preferences were, in order: 
back page of paper, back page of section, page 
facing editorial page, and “live news page 
far forward with carryover of front page 
news.” 

The positioning request, signed by Warwick 
and Legler media buyer Peter Marron, con- 
tinued: 

“We are aware that some of the newspapers 
you represent are editorially combating ju- 
venile delinquency. We feel, therefore, that 
the theme of this advertisement, which 
points out the opportunities offered young 
men through better education, infers that, 
delinquency could be minimized through 
education. We know that this subject at the 
moment is strongly in the public’s interest, 
especially in the light of the many current 
problems concerning juvenile delinquency. 

“We hope that your publishers, through 
you, will see fit to give it a maximum of edi- 
torial support.” 

The newspaper representatives were asked 
to fill in a report on the position to be ex- 
pected and state whether or not there would 
be editorial support. 


[From the Christian Century of May 25, 1955] 


Dors Brer BELONG TO RaDIO-TV, orn RaDIo-TV 
BELONG TO BEER? 


Some Americans who deplore the increas- 
ing sale of alcoholic beverages, especially 
beer, think that the temperance advocat2s 
who are trying to restrict liquor advertising 
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over the air have been tilting at windmills. 
Have they? Well, here’s a speech that has 
a bearing on the answer. It was made by 
Robert C. Kintner, president of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., to the United States 
Brewers Foundation at its Los Angeles con- 
vention. The Chrstian Science Monitor 
printed it on May 7. Mr. Kintner started by 
telling the brewers how nervous it made him 
to speak on the same program with Mr. 
(Anheuser) Busch and before such “a large 
number of people who spend a great deal of 
money on ABC.” Then he swung into this: 

“Let me say first of all I would not have 
accepted your invitation if ABC was not 
a willing servant of the beer industry. I 
say that advisedly because I have heard peo- 
ple criticize the broadcasting business, as a 
public franchise, for taking beer advertising. 
As far as ABC is concerned, we not only ac- 
tively solicit it, we definitely want it; we be- 
lieve it is a basic part of the American scene 
just like our radio and television business 
is. So let me say that we approach your 
industry with a great desire, both on our 
local stations and on our network, to cut the 
pattern to fit your cloth. And may I com- 
pliment, very sincerly, the United States 
Brewers Foundation and its advertising agen- 
sy, the J. Walter Thompson Co., for the build- 
ing up by advertising and public relaitons of 
the concept that ‘beer belongs’ as a family 
drink of a freedom-loving people. The part 
radio and television has played in helping 
you in bringing beer into the home has been 
a part of which we are proud. The more the 
story appears and is told generally, the 
greater is consumption.” 

We regret that space considerations keep 
us from reprinting this gem of huckster elo- 
quence in full. But the temperance people 
owe Mr. Kintner a vote of thanks for this 
testimony from the radio-TV industry iteelf 
that the purpose of liquor advertising over 
the air is to get liquor into the home. 





City of Minot Fights To Keep Veterans 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable agitation in my State at the 
present time against the closing of the 
veterans hospital at Minot, which was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
task force. One of the criticisms of the 
Minot Hospital has been that local doc- 
tors are fighting the hospital. In order 
that all the current facts in this case 
may be brought to light, I request per- 
mission to include the following material 
in my remarks: 

Notice 
To the Veterans’ Administration: 

At the proposed hearing relative to the 
closing of the John Moses Memorial Hospital, 
you are requested to have available the fol- 
lowing men: 

Dr. Donald McCarthy, area Chief of Pro- 
fessional Services, Veterans’ Administration, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Einar C. Andreassen, Area Medical Di- 
rector, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. John McHugh, manager and Chief of 
Professional Services, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dr. Roland Hipsley, manager and Chiet of 
Professional Services, John Moses Memoria] 
Veterans’ Hospital. 

You are further requested to make ayajja. 
ble to the mayor of the city of Minot, the 
Minot Chamber of Commerce, and to al} in. 
terested persons, the original reports ang 
evidentiary material upon which the decision 
to close the John Moses Memorial Veterans: 
Hospital is based, and a copy of the decision 
to close. 

You are further requested to make this 
information available by May 30, 1955, in 
order that these instruments may be exam. 
ined prior to the time of hearing. 

McGee & Van SICKLE, 
Attorneys for the Minot Chamber of 
Commerce, Minot, N. Dak. 
Bruce M. VAN SICKLr, 
Member of the firm of McKee & Van 
Sickle. 





STATEMENT OF DR. CAMERON, CONFERENCE 
WitrH Dr. CAMERON, May 20, 1955 


On Tuesday, May 17, 1955, Dr. Andreasson, 
area medical director, St. Paul, Minn., ang 
Dr. McCarthy, area chief of professional sery. 
ices, Veterans’ Administration, St. Pau), 
Minn., had a conference with Dr. Cameron 
in his office at the Northwest Clinic, Minot, 
N. Dak. At that time they stated that they 
were here to examine the hospital to deter. 
mine whether the hospital should be closed, 

In the course of that conference, Dr. Cam. 
eran offered to go all out in order to keep 
a medical staff available to the John Moses 
Memorial Veterans’ Hospital in Minot. Dr, 
Andreasson said that the hospital's need was 
full-time men. Dr. Andreasson also stated 
that for some reason, when Minot is men- 
tioned to these men, they are afraid to come 
come up here, and at that time said that 
mentioning Minot was like mentioning the 
North Pole. 

In the conversation, salaries were con- 
trasted, and Dr. Andreasson said that one of 
the difficulties was the disparity between 
Veterans’ Administration salaries and sala- 
ries offered doctors here and elsewhere in 
private practice. 

Dr. Cameron pointed out: 

A. That his preferred minimum was $12,000 
per year for beginners. He occasionally starts 
them at less. 

B. This is the entire benefit received by the 
incoming doctor. 

However, a Veterans’ Administration doctor 
receives all of his fringe benefits; receives 4 
minimum of $10,000 a year, plus living quar- 
ters; and a man interested in his professional 
development finds available here the broad- 
est possible scope of medical problems and 
the finest possible equipment. 

Dr. Cameron suggested that he never has 
any insurmountable difficulty recruiting men 
and that if the staff hospital manager were 
authorized to go out after professional per- 
sonnel, the problem would be solved. 

A. L. C. 

Dated May 20, 1955. 

Bruce M. VAN SICKLE. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. BRESLICH 


Dr. Breslich spends considerable time at 
the John Moses Memorial Hospital. During 
the conversation with Dr. Wall at the John 
Moses Memorial Hospital, Dr. Breslich was 
informed by Dr. Wall of the hospital staff, 
that Minot has a bad name because of the 
practice of forcing medical men to stay iD 
Minot until they are relieved. This prac- 
tice is contrary to the general rule. Dr. Wall 
added in the same conversation, that the 
same thing was done at a West Virginia hos- 
pital and when the hospital changed 1ts 
policy, and allowed the medical personnel to 
move freely after 2 years, there was no longer 
any difficulty in Keeping it staffed. 

Dated May 21, 1955. 

Bruce M, VAN SICKLE. 
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1955 
Dr. Hart, NorTHWeEsT CLINIC, 
MINOT, N. D. 

pr. Hart, on May 20, 1955, had occasion to 
», into a downtown Minot store and was 
F oated with this question: “What’s the 
matter with you doctors that you’re fighting 
the hospital?” 

This is an example of the positive harm 
done by the false declarations that Minot 
goctors are fighting the hospital. 

Dated May 21, 1955. 

Bruce M. VAN SICKLE. 


CrsTEMENT OF 


The meeting is scheduled for June 6 at 
Minot, and while it cannot be predicted 
hat the final outcome will be, there can 
be no doubt that the people there are 
determined to try to work out some way 
to maintain this magnificent new hos- 


pital. 





Industry-Financed Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
vesterday’s New York Times there was 
published an editorial entitled “Indus- 
try-Financed Security.” I am sure we 
are all gratified to know that the strike 
which had just started yesterday in the 
Ford industry has been peacefully set- 
tled, and that some kind of an agree- 
ment looking toward industry-financed 
security has been entered into. I think 
the editorial is very thought-provoking, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY-FINANCED SECURITY 

Whether or not a Ford strike is averted, it 
{s clear that the contract negotiations be- 
tween the company and the United Automo- 
bile Workers have added a new dimension to 
collective bargaining. Agreement has been 
reached on the principle that an -employer 
has an obligation to provide financial pro- 
tection for jobless workers beyond the limits 
of State unemployment insurance systems. 

This does not mean the “guaranteed an- 
nual wage” the union first demanded. But 
there is little reason to doubt that the prin- 
ciple accepted by Ford will spread through 
most mass-production industries. Union 
pressure will be strong for its adoption in the 
rest of the automotive field, in electrical 
manufacturing, in steel, in rubber, in rail- 
roads, in shipping, and in many other sec- 
tions of the economy. With pension and 
Welfare programs already broadly established 
as responsibilities of industry, employers will 
now add another layer of security to that 
provided by Government. 

The economic implications of this trend 
Cannot be assessed in absolute terms. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable to give industry a 
sreater stimulus toward stabilizing employ- 
nent by leveling out the ups and downs of 
Production that mean overtime work one 
Month and layoffs the next. Certainly it is 
Constructive to provide increased purchasing 
Power for workers idle through no fault of 
‘elr Own, especially when our State legisla- 

&s have been so slow to bring unemploy- 


tur 
ment insurance checks up to reasonably ade- 
quate levels in most States. 
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It is a demonstration of the vitality of the 
democratic process that so fundamental a 
change in old concepts of labor-management 
relations was made by voluntary agreement 
without Government intervention. Union 
and company representatives worked out 
their own accord on principle and on the 
amount of money that should be used to 
implement the principle. Yesterday’s hectic 
down-to-the-wire talks were concerned pri- 
marily with how much security the proposed 
expenditure could buy. 

But the whole move for industry-financed 
unemployment support systems will prove 
destructive if employers and unions forget 
that the price must be paid out of increased 
productivity. There are some industries in 
which any rise in production costs is bound 
to aggravate deep-rooted economic woes. 
Coal mining and textiles are two areas in 
which automatic extension of the notion 
that what Ford does all industry must do, 
would jeopardize the solvency of the em- 
ployers and the marketability of their prod- 
uct. Even within prosperous industries 
there will be many companies that cannot 
assume new costs without inviting bank- 
ruptcy. e 

How well the Nation can sustain this new 
item of fixed payroll cost if a slump carries 
us well below our present high level of out- 
put no one can tell. Nor is it possible to 
predict what the long-run impact will be on 
curtailing job opportunities. Inevitably em- 
ployers will hesitate to hire new workers if 
they must guarantee them anything like full 
pay for as much as @ year after they stop 
working. Instead the tendency will be to 
rely on @ minimal work force, with overtime 
in periods of peak production. 

But our economy has proved itself fantas- 
tically resilient. It has provided the high- 
est level of wages, security benefits, and 
living standards for our people. We are con- 
fident it will be able to undertake this newest 
impost without strain if industry and labor 
concentrate on full realization of the yield 
recent advances in the field of automation 
make possible. 


$e 


The Glory of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial printed in the East 
Side News, a local newspaper published 
in my district. The editorial is entitled 
“The Glory of Youth”: 

Tue GLorY or YOUTH 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


“Each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, 
A book of rules; 

And each must make 
Ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block 
Or a stepping stone.” 

—R. L. Sharpe. 


This is a salute to young America. We 
call on all to act for the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, so that our 
children and our youth may fulfill their 
promise and become effective citizens of the 
Nation. For the youth of today is the ma- 
turity of tomorrow. 

The national character can never be higher 
than the composite of the individual char- 
acteristics of the citizens who make up the 
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Nation. We must help our youth into good 
citizenship, founded on respect for love of 
God and man. Each individual has within 
himself a small scale battlefield where truth 
triumphs over falsehood, where right con- 
quers wrong, where goodness defeats evil, 
where eternal verity rises over viciousness. 

Each individual must erect his own spirit- 
ual barriers. Each individual must be on 
guard against snipers and bombers who 
would, with their hellish weapons of insinua- 
tions, who would, with their lying propa- 
ganda, weaken his moral and religious ram- 
part before the surrender of his immortal 
soul. Every parent owes his child a knowl- 
edge of God whose light shines for those who 
seek it. 

The youth who heeds the teachings of his 
parents, of his spiritual leaders, and of his 
schoolteacher is not likely to become a 
delinquent. The home, church, and school 
are the greatest influence in building the 
lives of our children. 

Every time a boy goes wrong, a good man 
dies. Every time a bad boy is reclaimed, a 
good man is born. 

Youth of America: Your future is not pad- 
locked. You have a place in the sun. This 
is the march of youth instead of the march 
of time. 

This is an age of great challenge. This is 
an age of great opportunity. During the long 
period of our history, no generation has been 
free from challenge. History abounds with 
illustrations of youth who have risen to fame 
and fortune. 

We can only recite a few— 


Alexander Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury at 32. 

Alexander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone at 28. 

George Eastman produced the dry plates 
for photography at 26. 

Henry Ford produced his first motor car 
at 29. 

George Westinghouse invented the air 
brake at 22. 

Thomas Edison invented the incandescent 
lamp at 32. 

F. W. Woolworth established his first store 
at 26. 

John D. Rockefeller organized the Standard 
Oil Co. at 31. 

John Wanamaker opened his first store at 
31. 

Luther Burbank produced the “Burbank 
Potato” at 22. 

Dr. Robert Hutchins became president of 
the University of Chicago at 30. 

Dr. Carter Davidson became president of 
Knox College at 31. 


Dr. Charles William Eliot became president 
of Harvard at 35. 

These men were products of American op- 
portunity. These men were products of 
American enterprise. 

Young people of America: Glory in your 
freedom, and use your freedom gloriously. 
Dedicate yourself with all the splendid vigor 
of your youth to this high purpose: That the 
American standard may fly high over a free 
and happy people. 

We must protect our democracy. We must 
have an immutable determination to give 
our all, if need be, for the preservation of 
American way of life. 

With faith in your country, with spirit 
and understanding, with courage and sac- 
rifice, we may be assured that: The age of 
challenge will usher in the age of great 
achievement. May God grant youth guid- 
ance to use their talents well. May God 
help youth to solve the greatest objective of 
mankind—peace—not by force—but with 
freedom. 

Give your best to America. 
give its best to you. 


America will 
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United States Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, June 4, it was my privilege to 
journey to Columbus, Ohio, to address 
the Buckeye state department of a great 
veterans organization of which we are 
truly proud—American Veterans of 
World War II. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POoLicy 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY at 
State convention, AMVETS, Department of 
Ohio, June 4, 1955) 


Last summer I was in Europe on an as- 
signment from the Secretary of State and 
in my capacity as then chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was 
during that critical period when the French 
Chamber of Deputies rejected the European 
Defense Community. During the days im- 
mediately following rejection of the EDC, 
there was widespread dejection. If the 
French wouldn’t accept the EDC, there was 
no alternative. My voice seemed a lone one 
in the wilderness. But I kept repeating that 
the idea of the European Defense Commu- 
nity would not die. 

Several days later I met with then Premier 
Mendes-France. As I spoke with him across 
his desk, he remarked that many people in 
France were disturbed at press reports of 
my comments to the effect that the idea of 
the EDC would not die. Mendes-France 
said that he wanted me clearly to under- 
stand that the EDC was dead. But he added 
that he knew what I meant. What I was 
saying, said the Premier, was that the spirit 
of a united free Europe was not dead. 


MUST NOT DEAL IN ABSOLUTES 


I tell this story because in foreign policy 
Wwe must not deal in absolutes. 

In Western Europe last summer, it was 
not the EDC or nothing, as many of our 
friends thought. There were alternatives. 
They have been explored and today—some 9 
months after the EDC was rejected—we see 
a new hope in Europe. Western Germany 
has regained her sovereignty; Western Eu- 
ropean Union is a going concern; plans are 
well under way to help the Germans build 
defense forces; and we have in prospect large 
possibilities of settlement in Europe. 

It was erroneous to think that it was EDC 
or nothing. 

Diplomacy has been described as the art 
of letting the other man have your own way. 
Diplomacy cannot operate effectively if peo- 
ple think constantly in terms of absolutes— 
of everything being either black or white. 


AMERICANS DEMAND RESULTS 


There is perhaps a tendency on the part 
of Americans to think in these absolute 
terms. We want to move fast and get things 
done. “Put up or shut up” is an American 
phrase that indicates our impatience with 
halfway measures. We are not satisfied with 
little results; we want big results, and we 
want them now. 

Having so recently emerged from a frontier 
period, we feel that all things are possible. 
Within the confines of the United States, we 
have been able to control our destiny. Asa 
result of our experience in the last 100 
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years, it is perhaps but natural that we have 
a feeling of omnipotence—a capacity to see 
things that need doing, and then do them. 

Now that we move into a position of great 
importance in the international community, 
there is a tendency for us to feel that we 
can manage things in international affairs 
much as we have managed them in domestic 
affairs. We tend to think of other nations 
as box cars that we can move from place to 
place at will. 


LIMITATION ON CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


But there are some great differences be- 
tween domestic and international affairs. 
For one thing, most of the world is outside 
the boundaries of the United States. Fif- 
teen-sixteenths of the land area of the world 
is not under our jurisdiction. Sixteen- 
seventeenths of the people of the world are 
foreigners to us, again not subject to our 
jurisdiction. This means that many events 
take place over which we can have but 
little influence and no control. 

We may not like what goes on behind the 
Iron Curtain, but there is not much we 
can do to prevent it. We may not like to 
see the Communists take control of China, 
but we have not been able to stop it. We 
may not like what Mr. Nehru does in India, 
but our legislative mandate does not run 
to India. 

Although many of the things which occur 
outside of the United States may have a 
terrific impact upon this country, they may 
in fact be largely beyond our control. Some- 
times foreign relations is a little like the 
weather. We do a lot of talking about it, 
but not much can be done to control it. 


MUST NOT BE DEFEATIST 


I do not emphasize this fact with the 
idea of being defeatist. I underline it be- 
cause we must understand the world in 
which we live if we are to be able to exert 
our maximum influence in it. 

Unless we realize that we are but 1 of 
some 80 nations, albeit the most powerful, 
we will be a frustrated people when events 
occur in the international community which 
we do not like. A frustrated people is not 
a good foundation on which to build a 
strong foreign policy—and I must emphasize 
that public attitudes are extremely impor- 
tant in the formulation and the conduct of 
our foreign policy. The Senate and the 
President cannot carry on a foreign policy 
which is not supported by a substantial 
majority of the American people. Every 
single person constitutes one element in 
that majority, or minority, as the case 
may be. 

INFLUENCING FOREIGN POLICY 


I referred earlier to the fact that the 
United States cannot bring order to the 
international community by government 
fiat. There are, of course, ways in which 
the United States can and does influence 
international events. Let me mention a few. 


INFLUENCE OF MILITARY POWER 


In the first place, the military power of 
this Nation is one of the most important 
ways of influencing foreign relations. I am 
not one who believes that our power should 
be used to compel nations to take courses 
of action which we might find desirable. 
Power so used would surely corrupt. But 
it is necessary that the United States main- 
tain sufficient military power to deter poten- 
tial aggressors from seeking by force to 
impose their will on less powerful nations. 
It has been American military power in the 
past few years which, in my opinion, has 
served to prevent Communist encroachment 
in Europe, South Asia, and to some extent 
in the Far East. 

I have long advocated the establishment 
of American Air Force bases overseas within 
striking distance of the centers of produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union. I am convinced 
that these bases have exercised a tremen- 
dous deterrent effect on the Soviet Union. 
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We and our friends know these bas 
exist for purposes of aggression, 
are available in the event the Kremlin shoulg 
embark on a military adventure against Pe 
free. , 
We need the cooperation of friendly na. 
tions throughout the world to maintaj 
these bases. We must not let current Cite. 
like noises from Moscow persuade Us “ 
abandon these bases. 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


There is another way in which this Nation 
may influence foreign policy. We can seek 
to influence policy with economic assistance 
Some of our enemies have accuseq the 
United States of using its foreign-aiq Pros 
grams to influence the policies of foreign 
countries. There may have been isolated 
instances when this has been the case, 4, 
a general rule, however, our foreign money 
programs have not been used to coerce na. 
tions to follow a course of action that would 
be acceptable to this Nation. By way of 
illustration, I would point to the hundreds 
of millions of dollars which the Uniteq 
States has made available to India in recent 
years. I see no evidence that American 
assistance has corrupted Mr. Nehru or made 
him change his policy with respect to the 
United States one bit. 


INFLUENCE BY PERSUASION 


Another way to influence nations is by per. 
suasion. Our delegates to the United Na. 
tions are constantly engaged: by word of 
mouth in expressing American attitudes in 
the field of foreign policy. They seek to 
persuade other nations by the honesty of 
American convictions and the logic of our 
argument. They try to show that the courses 
of action we desire are in the best interests 
not only of the United States, but of the 
world at large. We also endeavor to influ. 
ence events abroad by our information pro- 
grams, which include the Voice of America, 
libraries, the exchange of students, and mo- 
tion pictures. 


INFLUENCE OF FREEDOM 


The most important way in which the 
United States can influence foreign policy is 
not by military power, not by money, and 
not by persuasion. The best way to influ. 
ence foreign nations to. accept American 
principles of foreign policy is to convey to 
them the democratic ideas which underlie 
our system. 

For 2,000 years, since the time of Christ, 
the idea of individual freedom has constant- 
ly grown. Man has won liberties for himself 
in centuries of struggle. There have been 
times when the individual's deep aspiration 
to control his own destiny has been thwarted 
by tyrants, dictators, and authoritarian 
movements. But over the span of history, 
the area of man’s individual freedom has 
constantly grown. 

THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


This is the idea upon which our Nation 
is founded—the idea that government }s 
the servant of the people and that no nation 
can expect to develop to its fullest unless 
it appreciates and honors the role of the 
individual living in freedom. It is as 4 te 
sult of individual freedom that we get mos 
tive power for invention, for economic de 
velopment, and eventually for a world 
which individual free men may live at peace 
with each other. 


This idea of individual freedom is, I be 
lieve, the greatest power we have. It is the 
weapon of free men able to influence other 
nations to conduct themselves in ® WJ 
which will be beneficial not only to them 
selves, but to the United States. i 

Unfortunately, while the idea of individ: 
ual freedom is perhaps our greatest strength, 


es do not 
But the 


_ we have been weak in using it. 


The democratic idealism that fired a 
imagination and the creative powers wae 
founders of this Nation has been corrup' 
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aterialism. We have been so busy de- 
Nation that we think in terms 
¢ production, salesmanship, and investment. 
a seem to have @ capacity to sell and ex- 

. every product of America except the 
parock ideals upon which our system rests. 

i EXPORTING AN IDEA 
ating on building a nation we 
have come close to losing the ability to ex- 
ort an idea. I do not believe we have lost 
the individual freedom ideals of our fore- 
fathers, but those ideas have gotten so mixed 
yup with material things that their underly- 
ing importance is lost upon many of us. 

That is why I have said that while ideas 
are Our strongest weapon in the worldwide 
jdeological struggle characteristic of this 
century, we do not use ideas effectively. 

AMERICANS AS FREEMEN 

our job throughout the world is to get 
rs to think of Americans not as rich 
men, but as free men. When the nations of 
this earth think of the United States not 
as a rich nation, but as a free nation, and 
realize that the democratic way offers them 
also the chance to be free, we will need have 
no fear but that the Communist conspiracy 
that walks like a state will be destroyed 
from within. 

One of the best ways by which our demo- 
cratic ideals can influence foreign nations 
js to exhibit those ideals in our daily life 
in the United States. It has been said that 
the United States is a showcase of demo- 
cacy. There is truth in this observation. It 
is certain that the better democracy works 
in this country, the greater the influence 
this Nation will have abroad. 

ATTAINMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY GOALS 


It is easy to state the aim of our foreign 
policy. It is our policy to bring about and 
to maintain conditions in the world in which 
the United States may live at peace and be 
secure in its freedoms, The difficulty in the 
conduct of foreign policy is not a difficulty 
in stating aims, but it is the difficulty of 
making the day-to-day decisions that will 
promote our aims. The goals are important, 
but the means by which we try to attain 
those goals are equally important. 


MILITARY DEFENSE 


In recent years United States foreign 
policy has proceeded along two main lines 
with bipartisan suppert. 

In the first place, we have sought to main- 
tain our military defenses, and those of 
allies, at a level sufficiently high to prevent 
the Communist conspiracy from seeking to 
impose on free nations its philosophy of col- 
lectivism by force. I wish we did not need to 
maintain a military posture of this kind. As 
long as the threat continues, we need to be 
prepared. But the constant maintenance of 
such a military posture is not the way to 
settle forever the conflict between commu- 
hism and democracy. 

Ina local community, if there is a problem 
of juvenile delinquency, one way to handle 
i may be to increase the size of the police 
force. This may protect the community. It 
Will not, however, eliminate juvenile de- 
Inquency. Steps must be taken instead to 
get at the fundamental causes of juvenile 
delinquency, 


It is somewhat the same in the interna- 
tional community. Free states must main- 
tain their military defenses, but only until 
it is possible to establish conditions in the 
World which will prevent situations from 
‘ising where force may be needed. 

; T believe our military defensive strength is 
ow beginning to pay off. The Communists 
Understand forces in being. 

ECONOMIC DEFENSE 

— second aspect of our present policy is 
ot y to create conditions in the world that 
™ _ promote Stability and eliminate the 
mses Of military conflict. 
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The technical assistance program, for ex- 
ample, provides assistance to backward 
countries which, without such aid, might 
find themselves in such chaotic conditions 
that they would tend to throw away their 
aspirations for individual freedom in ex- 
change for promises of plenty under a col< 
lectivist system. I have supported economic 
and technical assistance over the years. I 
propose to continue to support those pro- 
grams because they provide permanent cures 
for conditions which might otherwise en- 
courage violence, 


RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY AND ECONOMIC 
DEFENSES 


It seems important to me that the Ameri- 
can people realize the close relationship 
which exists between the military aspects of 
our foreign policy and the economic aspects. 
Last year the United States spent 75 cents 
out of every dollar of national expenditures 
for military purposes. Only some 3 cents 
was available for economic and foreign policy 
programs of a nonmilitary type. This bal- 
ance is not right. We must gradually put 
more of our national expenditures in the 
economic column and less in the military 
column. But movements in this direction 
cannot take place overnight. They require 
first the creating of world conditions in 
which tensions are lessened and the threat 
of force abated. 


GERMANY 


In the weeks ahead one of the spots that 
will merit our special attention is Western 
Germany. That nation, now reendowed 
with the attributes of sovereignty that were 
wrested from her during the war, has cast 
her lot with the West. Western Germany is 
now a full-fledged member of NATO. She 
will soon start creation of forces to serve 
with other NATO forces in defense of the free 
nations of Western Europe. Under the abie 
leadership of Chancellor Adenauer, Germany 
has moved rapidly toward the creation of a 
genuine democracy. 


Yet Germany is in very real danger. She 
naturally desires to be reunited and it is for 
that reason that the recent suggestion that 
Germany be neutralized must be viewed with 
suspicion. That was a seductive, dangerous, 
and unrealistic doctrine. Seductive because 
it may have a wide appeal to those who do 
not want Germany to become a strong mili- 
tary power again; dangerous because it would 
take the heart out of our Western defense 
system; and unrealistic because no nation, 
with Germany’s location, population, and in- 
dustrial might, could long remain neutral. 

But it is just this kind of thing that we 
must guard against in the weeks ahead. 


THE FAR EAST 


We must also keep a wary eye on the Far 
East. The Chinese Communists have re- 
cently had a demonstration of the strength 
of the idea of freedom in Asia. At the 
Bandung Conference, many of the newly free 
nations gave positive evidence that they 
know the dangers of communism. That 
statesman of the Philippine Republic, Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, recently told me that he 
came back from the Bandung Conference 
“exalted.” He told of hearing representa- 
tives of newly free Asian nations quote the 
language of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, the language of Magna Carta, 
and the language of the Gettysburg Address. 

But the fact that there are many in Asia 
who know of the dangers of communism and 
who have attached themselves to the ideas 
of democracy, does not lessen the possibility 
of Communist China seeking to precipitate 
situations in which her agents might take 
over by subversion, supported by force. 

Formosa, though a quiet area now, might 
again become a@ focal center for potential 
conflict. 

The situation in Vietnam is fraught with 
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danger for freedom. Unless her gallant 
Premier Diem is able to consolidate his 
strength, there is danger that communism 
will infiltrate and conquer that new country. 

I mention these matters because they are 
likely to give us trouble in the weeks ahead. 

I wish it were possible for me to predict 
a future in which all our foreign policy 
problems would be small ones. I cannot 
do that. There is one thing we can be sure 
of in the future and that is that we have 
lots of trouble ahead of us. There will be 
occasions when we will feel that the only 
recourse open is for us to use force. There 
will be occasions when we will be frustrated 
almost beyond endurance. There will un- 
doubtedly be instances in which we will be 
offered panaceas which, though attractive 
on the surface, may hold within them dan- 
gers to our individual liberties. 


NEED FOR RESTRAINT AND UNDERSTANDING 


As we face the future, I would emphasize 
the constant need for restraint in our rela- 
tions with foreign netions and the need for 
understanding on the part of our people. 
This is especially important in the weeks 
immediately ahead. 

Our President will be meeting with the 
leaders of the United Kingdom, France, and 
Russia. This will be the first face-to-face 
encounter by the heads of these states since 
the Potsdam Conference at the end of World 
War II—nearly 10 years ago. There have 
been several such meetings among the Big 
Three, but none with the head of the Soviet 
State. 

I have the greatest confidence that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will represent us faithfully 
and well. We must back him up 100 percent 
because this is one of the times when unity 
in time of peace is nearly as important as 
unity in time of war. 

The kind of unity of which I speak was 
demonstrated earlier this week when the 
Senate passed the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. It has been our unity in support of 
these programs over the past years that is 
now paying off. 

I recently asked Mr. Dulles how he felt 
about this. He replied: “The policy of the 
Soviet Union with reference to Western 
Europe has failed. Today marks the death 
knell of the great Soviet policy for Western 
Europe which they have pursued with every 
means at their command for the past 3 
years. They now have to throw up their 
hands and admit they have failed. There- 
fore * * * they have to find new policies.” 

No one would deny that there has been 
a clash of Soviet and United States policy 
throughout most of the globe for the past 
10 years. The longer the peoples of the 
world have to examine communism on the 
one hand with its outward evidences of unity 
imposed by the domestic threat of force, 
and democracy on the other hand with its 
unity achieved as the result of the give 
and take of freemen, the more likely they 
are to choose the unity of the free. 

In conclusion, I should like to revert for 
a moment to the point made at the begin- 
ning of my remarks, that we must not think 
in terms of absolutes. 

I do not expect the meeting at the summit 
will ring in the millenium of peace. Neither 
do I expect that a failure at that meeting 
would leave us with no alternative but 
preparation for eventual war. The results 
of the conference are not likely to be ail 
white or all black. 

It is essential that great organizations 
such as the AMVETS take the lead in help- 
ing the people of this Nation to realize that 
we must not expect too much of this meet- 
ing; we must not succumb to a feeling of 
frustration if the conference does not go too 
well. 

We have a long pull ahead. The Ameri- 
can people must have patience and fortitude, 
Ultimately we know that the way of freemen 
will prevail and that man can live at peace. 
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Oversecretive Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Oversecretive Washington,” 
which appeared on the editorial page of 
yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune, 
written by Marguerite Higgins, an out- 
standing newspaperwoman. I think the 
article would be of interest to Senators 
and all other persons at this time, when 
we are disturbed so much about an ap- 
parent misunderstanding, or a lack of 
understanding, as to just what the situa- 
tion is in our defense posture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

OVERSECRETIVE WASHINGTON 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WaSHINGTON.—In the last 2 months the 
Russians have substantially built up de- 
fenses in the entire Moscow area. Although 
just completed, preparations for the new de- 
fenses, including guided missiles and new 
tactical airfields, were underway late last fall 
when this correspondent was in Moscow. 
The buildup is known to innumerable Mus- 
covites and many Western diplomats. But 
the American public hasn’t been told about 
it. 

Yet the new defenses are important. In 
the event of trouble, they would mean that 
considerably greater United States air 
strength than originally estimated would be 
required to penetrate to the target. 

Moscow defenses are no secret to the Rus- 
sians. And the Russians know that we know. 
So what is being hidden from whom? 

This development is but one more reason 
why complaints have been voiced on Capitol 
Hill charging that the Government some- 
times follows policies that in effect help Rus- 
sia to keep Russia’s secrets. 

Important Senators and Congressmen feel 
that misplaced secrecy is part of the explana- 
tion as to why the American public is con- 
stantly being taken by surprise by Soviet 
progress. 

There are members of the House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee who qualify 
as old pros in the matters of defense and na- 
tional security. They have had more experi- 
ence than some of the lawyers and business- 
men who, as administrations change, are 
given positions of great authority in Wash- 
ington. In the eyes of these Congressmen, 
the newcomers are mateurs in the art of 
government—and, according to the record, 
amateurs in the art of deciding what should 
be kept secret from the American people. 
Businessmen and lawyers in Government, it 
is suspected, tend to err on the side of super- 
secrecy, feeling that this way they are less 
likely to make a mistake. 

This is alarming to those on Capitol Hill 
who remember how such attitudes have in 
the past been turned to Russia’s advantage. 

They remember, for instance, that for 
nearly a year the United States suppressed 
information that Russian pilots were flying 
in combat attacking United Nations forces in 
Korea. The secrecy began not as a matter of 
high policy but through simple technicality. 
All reports of American pilots debriefed after 
a mission were automatically classified secret. 
That was the standard operating procedure 
in intelligence, a field in which this country 
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is a comparative newcomer. The Americans 
did not understand the importance of coor- 
dinating material gathered about the enemy 
with psychological warfare. And no one at 
higher levels of government was smart 
enough, or personally brave enough, to point 
out that the secret classification was silly. 

The resulting secrecy was, of course, a 
boon to the Russians. The Soviet press and 
radio could denounce the so-called American 
imperialists for intervening in Korea and still 
be secure in the knowledge that the Ameri- 
cans themselves were hiding the fact that 
Russian pilots were just as directly involved. 

The Americans aiso helped the Russians 
camouflage the fact that in Korea Russian 
citizens were also fighting on the ground. 
The first tanks captured in Korea were 
manned by Soviet citizens. Racially the men 
were of Korean ancestry. But more than 60 
years before they had migrated to Uzbeki- 
stan, Soviet central Asia, where they lived as 
Russians and later Soviet citizens. In fact, 
the first captured tank driver, an oriental, 
could speak only Russian. He said he had 
gained his battle experience at Stalingrad. 
He was among many thousand Soviet citi- 
bens shipped to Manchuria, then put in 
North Korean uniform and ordered to attack. 
But under the prevailing system all POW 
interrogations were secret. The Russians 
could pretend innocence, and we didn’t con- 
tradict. 

The latest furore in Washington over 
suppression of information began in the mid- 
dle of May after a Defense Department an- 
nouncement that Russians had staged for- 
mation flights of their own version of the 
intercontinental jet bomber. Congressmen 
charged that the Defense Department had 
delayed the announcement for no good rea- 
son since every one in Moscow had seen 
the air parade. And the Department was 
taken to task because the original announce- 
ment omitted significant details. These 
were eventually confirmed by the Defense 
Department after having first been printed 
in Aviation Week. 


The subsequent senatorial demand for 
public accounting as to comparative Rus- 
sian-American technological strength has 
been given full pubircity. 

But additional issues are being raised that 
are far broader than this single incident. 
It is felt increasingly that the whole hap- 
hazard relation between the field of intel- 
ligence and psychological warfare should be 
improved so that the United States can make 
maximum use of what it knows about Soviet 
policy—instead of helping Russia to keep 
her secrets. And it is being asked if the 
succession of amateurs in executive posts 
should not be accountable to, or at least 
advised by professionals in intelligence, phy- 
chological warfare, and national defense. It 
has been suggested that such an advisory 
board should have the ability to exercise 
considerable independence of judgment and 
should have no ax to grind except to see that 
this country and its people are not sur- 
prised by the enemy in an age when such 
surprise could mean this country’s downfall. 





Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a resolution 
recently adopted by a regional confer- 
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ence of governors representing my gc». 
tion of the country. 

The governors of the West and mig. 
west region express themselves in this 
resolution with regard to the highwa 
construction problem. J 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that these 
men, governors of their respective States 
or their representatives, are in a pretty 
good position to know the sentiment of 
their people concerning highway matters 
Their thinking is bipartisan. ‘They liye 
at home, so to speak, right around the 
calendar. They are not laboring under 
the same disadvantage that we do, in 
being away from our home territories 
during a good portion of the year. 

That these governors have the conf. 
cence and respect of their people is self. 
evident; else they would not occupy their 
high office. I beileve they can justifiably 
be considered as speaking for the people 
of their States when they pass along 4 
resolution such as the following, which 
I commend to your attention and study; 

Regional conference of governors this day 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower 
earned the gratitude of the people of the 
United States when on July 12, 1954, he ad. 
vanced the plan for providing the highways 
so necessary to the security and commerce 
of America; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States, 
after holding long and comprehensive hear. 
ings on the problem of roadbuilding, enacted 
legislation thereon; and 

“Whereas the matter of getting the pro- 
gram underway at the earliest possible mo- 
ment is of prime importance; and 

“Whereas the people of our State desire 
that an accelerated road program be enacted 
by this 84th Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Governors of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Colorado, and Wyoming, and the Goy- 
ernors’ representatives from the States of 
Montana and Missouri, do here and now urge 
the Congress to proceed expeditiously with 
enactment of the pending road program; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bring the Senate bill more in 
harmony with the Governors’ highway pro- 
posal which was worked out by the Clay 
committee.” 





A State of Insecurity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following very i- 
teresting article which was written by 
Hans J. Morgenthau, director of the 
Institute for the study of American 
Foreign Policy, University of Chicaso, 
and former consultant to the Depall- 
ment of State. It appeared in the April 
18, 1955, issue of the New Republic mass 
zine: 

A Strate or INSECURITY 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

The propositions which are being set forth 

in this article are completely and emphatic 
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ally at odds with the assumptions which 
underlie the security system, as applied to 
the Department of State. The author does 
not only take exception to the way in which 
the security regulations have been applied 
to certain prominent men—an attitude 
shared by many; he also questions the very 
conception of security and the methods to 
assure it which the President’s Executive 
order No. 10450, of April 27, 1953, propounds. 

Finding himself in such an opposition of 
one against almost everybody, the scholar 
must be particularly careful in checking his 
position and that of the majority against the 
empirical evidence available to him. Could 
it be that he is more complacent and gullible 
and less sensitive to the requirements of se- 
curity than the rest? Yet he has gone on rec- 
ord, in the face of vociferous opposition, in 
pointing to the error or virtually the whole 
academic community when in the 30’s it dis- 
missed the revelations of Communist infil- 
tration in the Government as nothing more 
than a partisan smear of the New Deal. And 
he remembers vividly how shocked he was by 
the laxity of security practices when he 
encountered them in person. 

It is possible to explain the security sys- 
tem—which incidentally the present admin- 
istration has inherited and perfected but not 
created—as a psychological reaction to the 
laxity preceding it; it is impossible to defend 
it on rational and empirical grounds. 

A critical analysis of the security regula- 
tions, as applied to the Department of State, 
must answer four basic questions: (1) What 
is to be secured? (2) Against whom is it 
to be secured? (3) By what means is it 
being secured? (4) What is the cost of se- 
curity in terms of other objectives to which 
the Nation is equally committed? 


A security system must protect the in- 
tegrity and secrecy of foreign policy. It 
has, first of all, to assure that the foreign 
policy of the United States is not determined 
by persons who owe primary loyalty to a 
foreign power and, hence, put its interests 
above those of the United States. If there 
had ever existed, as is widely but falsely be- 
lieved, in the Department of State a pro- 
Communist clique who deliberately worked 
for the triumph of communism in China, a 
security system would have to prevent such 
a situation from repeating itself. 

It must, however, be said that the very 
mechanics by which the foreign policy of 
the United States is conducted make it ex- 
tremely unlikely that such a situation could 
ever arise. The formation of American for- 
eign policy is characterized by a diffusion so 
extreme as to border on chaos. A multitude 
of people on all levels of the governmental 
hierarchy are continuously called upon to 
analyze a certain political situation and to 
propose & policy dealing with it. Out of that 
Welter of divergent opinions, certain basic 
Propositions are slowly distilled which are 
submitted to the President for final approval. 
It is only when the President has spoken 
with the ultimate authority of his office, not 
infrequently choosing among alternative 
policies, that the foreign policy of the United 
states has been determined. 

For a foreign power to subvert the foreign 
Policy of the United States, a network of 


; ‘gents is needed strategically located not 


only in the Department of State but also 
in the other governmental establishments, 
such as the White House and the National 
Security Council, which are directly con- 
cerned with the determination of American 
foreign policy. No foreign power was able 
to establish such a network when American 
public opinion was hardly aware of the prob- 
*m of security and when security regula- 
tions were extremely lax. 

1 It stands to reason, of course, that genu- 
ne military secrets must be protected. The 
quality and quantity of weapons, the dispo- 
Sltion of the Armed Forces, war plans, codes, 
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fall into that category. Insofar as the opera- 
tions of the Department of State deal with 
such military secrets, they require protection 
on military grounds. Secret service opera- 
tions with which the Department of State 
concerns itself must be protected on similar 
grounds. The considerations of the problem 
of secrecy in the Department of State that 
follow, then, apply exclusively to foreign 
policy proper. 

I was once told by an official of the Depart- 
ment of State that from his long experience 
he could remember few documents the trans- 
mission of which would have been advan- 
tageous to a foreign power. From my own 
much more limited experience, I do not re- 
member a single top secret document, let 
alone any document of a lower security 
classification, the knowledge of which would 
have been advantageous to a foreign power. 
I would go so far as to say that if a foreign 
power would gain knowledge of all the classi- 
fied documents I have seen or written, such 
knowledge might benefit the United States 
rather than help that power, provided it 
would be advantageous to the United States 
to confound a foreign power as to the nature 
of our foreign policy and its future course. 
As concerns espionage with regard to foreign 
policy in general, it is hardly more than a 
racket, engaged in by shady characters fre- 
quently working both sides of the street. 
The typical information thus obtained is 
either phony, irrelevant, or public property. 

That this cannot be otherwise, a consider- 
ation of foreign policy, especially as it must 
be practiced under present world conditions, 
will make obvious. The great lines of action 
which the foreign policies of the great pow- 
ers are likely to take are predetermined by 
their respective national interests as they 
are rationally defined by the small group 
which ultimately decides upon the course of 
action. This has always been so and is so 
today. The cold war has, however, imposed 
a peculiar rigidity upon the foreign policies 
of the great powers, which leaves very little 
room for maneuver in the implementation 
of their respective national interests. Given 
this situation, there can be hardly any 
secrets which rational analysis could not de- 
tect, but which espionage would be able to 
uncover. In order to know what Chinese 
policy with regard to Korea or Formosa is 
likely to be, it is not necessary, and probably 
not even expedient, to pilfer the secret files 
of the foreign office in Peiping; it is only 
necessary to ask oneself what the national 
interest of China has been with regard to 
these two regions and what it is likely to be 
as interpreted by the present rulers of China, 


The attempt to discern the foreign policy 
of the United States through espionage is 
bound to be even more fruitless, due to the 
diffusion of the processes of government. No 
rational analysis could have anticipated with 
any degree of certainty what our policy with 
regard to Indochina was likely to be in the 
summer of 1954, but it could have assessed 
the nature and strength of the divergent 
pressures which were brought to bear upon 
the President’s mind, and the latter’s likely 
reaction tothem. As concerns foreign policy 
proper, again in contrast to military disposi- 
tions and planning, even a spy participating 
in the deliberations of the National Security 
Council and transmitting its minutes to a 
foreign government could not have revealed 
more than rational analysis was able to 
ascertain. In one word, what is needed for 
the performance of the vital task of assess- 
ing correctly the next move of the other side 
is not intelligence in terms of espionage, but 
intelligence in terms of rational analysis. 

In truth, what needs protection from for- 
eign subversion is not the whole process of 
foreign policy in all its ramifications but 
only those elements of it which, in the nature 
of things, are capable of being subverted, 
that is, that small area where decisions are 
actually made and which has access to mili- 
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tary secrets and secret service operations. 
Secrecy in foreign policy serves not so much 
the security of the United States in terms 
of concealment of its plans and operations 
as it protects its officials who must be free 
to express their opinions without concern 
for the favorable or unfavorable reaction of 
outsiders. If the officials who are engaged 
in the conduct of foreign policy could not 
rely upon their official actions and expres- 
sions of opinion being made in confidence, 
they would at the very least be tempted to 
surrender their own professional judgment 
of the merit of the case to outside pressures, 
domestic and foreign. In the absence of 
secrecy, an Official could not be expected to 
express his opinions about the personnel and 
policies of a foreign government without 
anticipating the reactions of that govern- 
ment. Nor could he be expected to express 
his opinions about the policies of his own 
Government without regard for the political 
reactions on the domestic scene. 


The main purpose of secrecy, then, is the 
protection of the professional integrity of 
the Foreign Service and affiliated agencies. 
Security regulations which seek to protect 
that professional integrity must obviously 
be different from those which seek to pro- 
tect the United States against the betrayal 
of official secrets. 

bag 


How can we determine beforehand who is 
likely to be disloyal if participation in the 
conduct of American foreign policy should 
be entrusted to him? Section 8 of Executive 
Order 10450 undertakes to answer that ques- 
tion. It enumerates close to 100 character- 
istics, any one of which excludes a man from 
Government employment as a security risk, 
his employment being not clearly consist- 
ent with he national security. Yet that list 
of characteristics, according to the pream- 
ble of section 8, is not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but rather to establish general 
categories to which the security officials may 
add other related ones. 

What the security regulations are trying 
to do here is to localize treason as an out- 
standing but surreptitious evil by making 
it a function of other outstanding but pat- 
ent evils. In this philosophy a@ man who 
has deviated drastically in other respects 
from the moral standards of society is more 
likely to deviate from those moral stand- 
ards by committing treason than one who 
has not so deviated. This assumption is 
illogical to begin with, and there is not a 
shred of empirical evidence to support it. 
Its illogical character stems from the very 
nature of treason which is an act of dis- 
loyalty committed by a person who, in view 
of his revealed qualities, appears to be de- 
serving of trust. If it were possible to iden- 
tify the prospective traitor by some outward 
quality, the commission of treason would 
by definition become impossible. That the 
assumption of a necessary relationship be- 
tween general immorality and the partic- 
ular immorality of treason also is untenable 
on empirical grounds can be shown by put- 
ting the following two questions to the em- 
pirical test: Are people who deviate in a 
particular respect from the moral standards 
of society more likely to commit treason 
than others, and are traitors as a type likely 
to be immoral in other aspects as well? 

In order to answer the first of these two 
questions, let us take the type of immor- 
ality which not only constitutes a particu- 
larly radical and repulsive violation of nor- 
mal moral standards but which by general 
consensus is also most obviously conducive 
to treason: sexual perversion. That the 
homosexual is peculiarly prone to commit 
crimes under the threat of blackmail is 
hardly doubted by anyone who faces the 
problem for the first time. Yet neither the 
histories of diplomacy and of treason nor 
the recollections of practitioners of diplo- 
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macy, insofar as I could ascertain, contain 
an instance of a homosexual having com- 
mitted an act of treason under the threat 
of blackmail. On the other hand, at least 
two notorious homosexuals have in recent 
history given outstanding diplomatic serv- 
ice: Prince Eulenburg, German Ambassador 
in Vienna from 1894-1902, and Baron von 
Hoesch, German Ambassador in Paris and 
London from 1924-36. While Eulenburg was 
finally ruined by the public revelations of 
his private life, he was never accused of 
disloyalty; and of Hoesch, Professor Holborn 
says that he was “the greatest of the Ger- 
man professional diplomatists of the inter- 
war period * * * the sensitive and devoted 
man proved himself a master of his craft.” 
Whatever one deems the proper treatment 
of the homosexual by government and so- 
ciety at large to be, there is no empirical 
evidence for a correlation of any kind be- 
tween this particular type of deviation and 
the deviation of treason. 

Nor is there any such evidence with regard 
to a very mild “deviation,” completely de- 
void in itself of any negative moral conno- 
tation: that of having relatives behind the 
Iron Curtain. That an official who has rela- 
tives living behind the Iron Curtain is par- 
ticularly susceptible to committing treason 
under blackmail sounds on the face of it so 
plausible that it is virtually accepted as self- 
evident. But who knows of an official who 
has violated security regulations under such 
circumstances? Here again, what on the 
face of it looks like commonsense reveals 
itself on closer examination as superstition 
which unchallenged repetition has vested 
with the plausibility of truth. 

Approaching the same problem from the 
side of treason, one cannot but arrive at the 
same conclusion. Throughout history all 
manner of men have committed treason: 
intelligent and stupid men, respected men 
and outcasts, sane men and mad men, ideal- 
ists and mercenaries, believers and atheists, 
sober men and drunkards, faithful husbands 
and philanderers, scions of old families and 
sons of foreigners, even—to disprove Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar—fat men as well as 
those with “a lean and hungry look.” Yet, 
if all kinds of men are capable of committing 
treason, only a few actually do commit it. 
Do they not wear the mark of Cain on their 
foreheads, which sets them visibly apart 
from the rest of humanity before they have 
committed their crime? 

Alas, Cain and his tribe are not born with 
some outward sign which makes visible to 
all the deed they are to commit. It is their 
deed which marks them, not their nature. 
Nobody is born a traitor, but everybody can 
become one. Treason as betrayal of that to 
which one ought to be loyal is as an accom- 
plished fact indeed peculiar but to a few; as 
a potentiality it is a curse common to all 
men. In whom that potentiality will become 
actual no man can foresee, not even the 
prospective traitor. 

Executive Order 10450 assumes that there 
exist two easily discernible types of men, one 
likely to commit treason, the other not. The 
composite picture of the latter, which 
emerges from Executive Order 10450 and its 
application to the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State, is the ideal type of a Babbitt 
with strong pseudopuritanical connotations. 
He is a person who is “normal” in every re- 
spect; that is, who conforms to certain re- 
quirements which a “good” American is 
supposed to possess. In their application to 
the Department of State, these requirements 
run the whole gamut of actions, associations, 
attitudes and opinions with which a person 
might identify himself. Emphasis has been 
put upon conformity with a conservative 
ideal in the field of political opinion and 
attitudes, and with a pseudopuritanical idea 
in the sphere of sexual behavior. In the 
course of security investigations, officials of 
the State Department have been asked about 
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their attitude toward Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the New Deal, and the recognition of the 
Communist government of China. Investi- 
gators have also shown an almost obsessive 
curiosity about the pre- and extra-marital 
sexual activities of officials. 

It stands to reason that this ideal of the 
“good’* American is at odds in one or the 
other respect with the actual behavior of 
most men who have ever lived and are now 
living. Hardly an American statesman from 
Franklin and Washington onwards has, and 
could have, lived up to it, and most of them 
would fail the test on multiple grounds. And 
it is not by accident that men of undoubted 
loyalty and merit have been dismissed from 
the Foreign Service as security risks under 
Executive Order 10450. For that executive 
order makes virtually everybody a security 
risk and for two reasons. First of all, as 
already pointed out, few men will correspond 
in every respect to the ideal picture of the 
“good” American which is implicit in Execu- 
tive Order 10450 and its application. More 
importantly, few men will be so transpar- 
ently good, approaching saintliness, that it 
can be said of them that their employment 
is “clearly consistent with the interests of 
the national security,” which is the general 
standard repeated again and again by the 
executive order. 

“I am myself indifferent honest: but yet I 
could accuse me of such things, that it 
were better my mother had not borne me: 
I am very proud and revengeful, ambitious; 
with more offenses at my beck than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to 
give them shape, or time to act them in. 
What should such fellows as I do crawling 
between earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves all; believe none of us.” 

These words of Hamlet all men can say of 
themselves and of each other. Even the 
best man’s goodness is darkened at least by 
the shadow of a doubt, and thus he is a se- 
curity risk within the meaning of Order 
10450. 

It may be pointed out in passing that in 
the philosophy of Executive Order 10450 and 
the spirit of its application there reveals it- 
self a deeply engrained tendency of our cul- 
ture to externalize evil, localize it, reduce it 
thereby to seemingly intelligible and man- 
ageable proportions, and finally exorcise it 
by means of some social arrangement. Exec- 
utive Order 10450 is the latest of such en- 
deavors, all of necessity futile, of which the 
Volstead Act, trying to legislate virtue 
through prohibition, and the neutrality leg- 
islation trying to legislate peace through 
isolation, are the most recent prominent 
examples. 

nr 


The security regulations, as applied to the 
Department of State, operate essentially 
through three instrumentalities: security 
investigations, police supervision, and polit- 
ical pressure. 

That a person be subjected to a security 
check before he is employed in a sensitive 
position by the Department of State is an 
obvious necessity. Yet in the eyes of the De- 
partment of State a man’s loyalty is never 
settled once and for all (as actually it can- 
not be, in view of what we have said above). 
Since no man can ever be fully trusted, 
all men are forever suspect on grounds of 
security and, hence, are at all times subject 
to renewed security investigations. The case 
of Mr. John Paton Davies, Jr., who under- 
went nine security investigations, has gained 
nationwide attention; yet his case is but an 
extreme example of a fairly typical situation. 

This multiplication of security investiga- 
tions is institutionalized by the requirement 
that the personnel file of every official of 
the Department of State in whose personnel 
status a change, such as a new assignment 
or promotion, is contemplated be checked 
for security. In the course of such a check 
any old incident which has been satisfacto- 
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rily explained in preceding security inyestj. 
gations can jeopardize the official's caree 
and destroy his reputation. An officia) who 
has been suggested for a promotion by virtue 
of his professional competence (of which 
compliance with security regulations js oh. 
viously a part) may be suspended for months 
as a security risk because 10 years ago, on 
the instigation of the Government, he joineq 
an organization infiltrated by Communists 
in order to combat their influence. Neyer 
mind that this incident was a matter of 
record from the very beginning, that it has 
been explained to the satisfaction of all con. 
cerned time and again; now it must be ex- 
plained again and with it the whole life of 
the official, private and public, and it is he 
who must prove that the continuation of 
his employment is “clearly consistent with 
the interests of the national security,” by 
collecting affidavits from public and private 
acquaintances testifying that they foung 
nothing wrong with him. 

The assumption that all men are really 
security risks and that this defect, shareq 
by all men, can somehow be neutralized, if 
not eliminated, through the proper social 
arrangements cannot but give rise toa psy- 
chology which is indistinguishable from that 
of the police state. For given these two 
assumptions, eternal vigilance becomes the 
price of security. Treat everybody as though 
he were a traitor, and you will be safe from 
treason. 

The Department of State has acted upon 
these assumptions and has established a sys. 
tem of supervision which in good part ts 
supposed to operate covertly, but of which 
everybody within the Department is jokingly 
or indignantly aware. The Bureau of Secu- 
rity of the Department of State employs, of 
course, a staff whose personnel and functions 
are officially known. Aside from this official 
staff, it employs a network of agents (both 
categories estimated to total more than a 
thousand) whose identity and functions are 
not supposed to be known. Individuals have 
been placed in the different functional and 
geographic units of the Department of State 
for the ostensible purpose of performing 
the substantive functions of these units, 
yet for the actual purpose of supervising and 
reporting on their colleagues. Delegations 
to international conferences are accompanied 
by individuals who perform similar func- 
tions, traditionally associated with a GPU or 
Gestapo. The Secretary of State himself has 
invested this system with the authority of 
his office by imposing upon all officials of 
his Department through Department Cir 
cular $5 of April 15, 1954, the duty to be 
informers: 

“I am aware that no agency of the Gov- 
ment can improve, or even maintain, its level 
of effectiveness unless it is receiving a stream 
of new ideas and constructive criticisms. I 
hope that the inspection operation will be 
the focal reception point of that stream. I 


have told Mr. McLeod that in his capacity 4s § 


administrator of the inspection operation 
he should be available at any time to receive 
personally from any of our people the bene- 
fit of their thinking on improving operations 
and procedures or on other problems, official 
and personal. 

“In brief, I regard the internal inspection 
operation of the Department as one of its 
most important concerns. Its success will 
depend upon the cooperation and aid re 
ceived generally from employees of the De 
partment.” 

This emphasis upon the vital importance 
of investigation and supervision for pur 
poses of security, institutionalized in 4 spe 
cial bureau within the Department of State, 
has inevitably led to a shift of effective con 
trol over the operations of the Department 
from the Secretary and Under Secretary of 
State and the heads of the functional and 
geographic units to the Bureau of Security. 
This shift has occurred in all modern total 
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tarian states and has given rise to a phe- 
vrnenon which has been aptly called the 
— state. It is characteristic of the 
oe state that in it, as a matter of law, 
the power of making decisions remains with 


authorities charged by law with making 


ei while, as a matter of fact, by virtue of 
their power over life and death, the agents of 
the secret police—coordinated to, but inde- 
pendent from, the official makers of deci- 


ejon—at the very least exert an effective 
yeto over the decisions. Once the secret po- 
lice has established itself firmly in an agency 
of the Government, it will less and less need 
for intervening drastically in day-by-day op- 
erations; for its omnipresence and reputed 
omnipotence will generally be sufficient for 
the constituted authorities to avoid any ac- 
tion which might displease the secret police. 

The Bureau of Security in the Department 


of State, as originally constituted, was com- 
pined with and, hence, had direct control 
over four areas of operation: Security, con- 
sular affairs, personnel, and inspection of 
United States missions abroad. While the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security has 
been deprived of direct responsibility for the 
two latter functions, it is generally believed 
that he still retains effective control over 


personnel because the office of personnel con- 
tinues to be administered in the spirit of, 
and in close cooperation with, the Bureau of 
Security. Whether the formal separation of 
inspection from the Bureau of Security will 
have different results remains to be seen. 
However, it would be surprising if it should. 
For the powers of the Bureau of Security by 
themselves are all-pervading insofar as the 
hiring, assignment, promotion, and firing of 
personnel are concerned. Nor do its powers 
end there. 

The powers which the Bureau of Security 
has assumed over the operations of the De- 
partment of State flow only in part from its 
policy functions as such. The power of the 
Bureau of Security over the Department of 
State reflect in good measure the political 
power of those whose political philosophy its 
leading officiais represent, to whom they owe 
thelr present positions and their primary 
loyalties as well. Those are not the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary 
of State but certain Members of Congress 
and, more particularly, of the Senate. The 
police system which has been established in 
the Department of State is their secret police 
in a more profound sense than it is the se- 
cret police of the executive branch. It is 
through it that these Members of Congress 
are kept informed about the—presumably 
secret—operations of the Department of 
State, and it is through it that they exert a 
direct or indirect influence upon its opera- 
tions : 

This unofficial Department of State, op- 
erating within the framework of the official 
one, has been incapable of functioning as 
an instrument of a positive foreign policy. 
It has been able to hamstrir, delay and 
prevent, but not initiate, foreign policy. Its 
attempts to sabotage the official foreign 
policy of the United States, as in the case 
of the Korean armistice, have been, as far 
as one can see, sporadic and inconsequential. 
This could have hardly been otherwise. For 





hot only have those in charge of the opera- 
tions of this unofficial Department of State 
been generally ignorant and ineffective, but 
they have also been—and this sheds an il- 
luminating light upon the philosophy of the 


security system of the Department of State— 
essentially hostile to the very purposes and 
ature of foreign policy. 

For them, all men are suspect as traitors, 
but diplomats in particular are so. For 
they deviate in certain obvious respects 
from the ideal type of the normal good 
American: they know foreign languages, 
spend much of their lives abroad, have many 
Contacts with foreigners, concern themselves 
Professionally with foreign countries—and 
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they tend to be intellectuals, committing 
their brains rather than their passions to the 
conduct of foreign policy. Thus it is not 
by accident that an enterprise which starts 
out to protect the integrity and secrecy of 
American foreign policy transforms itself, as 
we have seen, into an undertaking to assure 
conformity and ends in an attempt to make 
the United States safe from foreign policy 
as such. What began as a technical opera- 
tion to improve the protection of the United 
States against subversion and espionage has 
matured into an onslaught—know-nothing 
in its philosophy and isolationist in its im- 
plicit purpose—against the very existence 
of an active American foreign policy. 


Iv 


Obviously, to preserve the integrity and 
secrecy of foreign policy is only one among 
many objectives to which the United States 
is committed. A policy, however sound and 
successful in its own terms, must be eval- 
uated in terms of the impact it has upon 
other national objectives, as important or 
even more important than its own. Such 
scrutiny is particularly required for a policy 
which is so unsound and unsuccessful as we 
believe the security policy of the Department 
of State to be. What, then, has been the 
price we have had to pay in terms of equally 
or more important objectives, for the security 
policy of the Department of State? That 
price is being paid primary in three areas: 
the effectiveness of American foreign policy, 
the prestige of the United States abroad, and 
the security of the United States. 

For an impartial professional observer, the 
conclusion is inevitable that today, more 
than a year after the letter by the 5 dip- 
lomats, quoted on page 9, was written, the 
Department of State, as presently con- 
stituted, is hardly competent to serve any 
government, totalitarian or otherwise. Not 
only the morale but also the professional 
competence and capacity for teamwork of its 
members have drastically declined. The 
Department of State which the present ad- 
ministration inherited was, to say the least, 
a useful instrument of foreign policy. Its 
obvious administrative weaknesses were com- 
pensated for by the intellectual ability, 
technical competence, and devotion of most 
of its top and middle-layer officials. Many 
of these officials have either been dismissed 
or have voluntarily resigned. Of the officials 
of this type with whom our High Commis- 
sion in Germany was staffed two years ago, 
not a single one is said to be left today. 
They could not have been replaced even 
under the best possible circumstances with 
a new team of equal competence and experi- 
ence. For no nation is rich enough in diplo- 
matic talent, demanding a rare combination 
of extraordinary qualities of mind and char- 
acter, to be able to afford taking one team 
out of the game and replacing it with 
another one equally good. What is possible 
in football cannot be done in diplomacy. 

The United States could not have afforded 
the loss cf its ablest diplomatists even under 
the best of circumstances. Yet the circum- 
stances under which the United States had 
to make good this loss were far from being 
the best. A system which makes security 
the overriding consideration gives a golden 
opportunity for advancement to the incom- 
petent, the time server, and the informer, 
who has never uttered a wrong thought and 
who has never associated with the wrong 
person. A system which not only does not 
require professional competence but actually 
suspects it cannot help but use standards 
of selection congenial to it. 

Not only has there been deterioration at 
the top and in the middle layers of the de- 
partmental hierarchy but there has also been 
starvation at the bottom. A system char- 
acterized by repeated security investigations, 
police supervision, and political pressure has 
depleted the lower ranks of the Foreign Serv- 
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ice. Many younger officials have been dis- 
missed as security risks, and many more have 
resigned of their own volition. What is worse 
is that such a system must act as a deterrent 
upon both application for employment and 
employment itself. The number of grad- 
uates of our institutions of higher learning 
who today choose to make the Foreign Serv- 
ice their career is small as compared with 
that of 3 or 4 years ago. The few who apply 
today may be the bravest and the most des- 
perate, but they can hardly be the best; and 
those who are able to pass the security test 
and are actually hired will not be necessarily 
the best of them, and even many of them 
resign soon in disgust. 

In consequence the personnel of the De- 
partment of State has drastically declined in 
quantity and quality. Hundreds of positions 
remain continuously unfilled, sometimes for 
many months, because the Bureau of Secu- 
rity has failed to clear the appointees. This 
depletion has gone so far that positions in 
important countries, requiring constant con- 
tacts with representatives of foreign public 
opinion, must be filled with persons who 
have spent all their official life outside not 
only this particular country but this par- 
ticular continent and who are ignorant of 
the native language. This same depletion 
accounts, at least in part, for the marked 
tendency to fill top diplomatic posts with in- 
dividuals whose professional qualifications 
are obscure but whose political claims are 
only too obvious. 

This decline in the quality and quantity 
of the personnel of the State Department is 
matched by the decline in the quality of its 
operations. Objective analytical reporting, 
the prime function of diplomacy, has fallen 
to a low ebb in our Foreign Service. The re- 
ports of our diplomats are no longer as regu- 
larly read by the officials at the respective 
geographic desks in Washington as they were 
in time past, for they contain frequently 
nothing more than digests of the newspapers 
of the countries concerned, which the official 
in Washington can and does read himself. 
Heads of missions have refused to allow the 
transmission to Washington of reports paint- 
ing a picture of the local situation at vari- 
ance either with reports of other agencies or 
with the estimate of the situation prevailing 
in Washington. 

This abdication of independent judgment 
is, of course, the result of the fear that devia- 
tion from the “official line” might jeopardize 
one’s very livelihood and reputation. Yet 
this fear is more than the subjective antici- 
pation of an evil which is largely imaginary, 
as is much of the fear of being controversial, 
so prevalent in academic life. That fear is, 
indeed, the fruit of bitter experience. Offi- 
cials have been dismissed for having reported 
facts which they were not supposed to report, 
and for having advocated policies which they 
were not supposed to advocate. 

Under the impact of all these influences, 
the Department of State is probably not more 
immune to subversion and treason than it 
was before. A case could even be made for 
the proposition that an official whom the 
dual state constantly subjects to the moral 
stress of having to reconcile his own profes- 
sional judgments and moral principles with 
those of the organization in which he works 
may become particularly prone to laxity and 
failure of judgment in matters of security. 
In any event, the Department of State has 
ceased to be the eyes, ears, and brains of the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

This disintegration of the Foreign Service 
of the United States is better known abroad 
than it is at home. The governments and 
public opinion of foreign countries have seen 
with amazement officials of whose compe- 
tence and loyalty they have had tangible evi- 
dence investigated, dismissed, or forced to 
resign as security risks. Continuous con- 
tacts with our representatives abroad pro- 
vide them with unmistakable evidence of the 
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diminution of their professional competence. 
This writer who has recently had occasion to 
ask officials, political leaders, and journalists 
of European countries what they think of the 
Foreign Service of the United States has been 
shocked and dismayed by the instances of 
individual incompetence reported to him, by 
the invidious comparisons with times past, 
and by the condescension and contempt to 
be found at every turn. 

It must, however, be said that this dark 
picture is brightened by a few light spots. 
Due to luck, personal connections, or the in- 
efficiency of the security system, there have 
remained in the Department of State a few, 
and ever-diminishing number, of officials who 
have not yielded to the pressures which in- 
cessantly bear upon them. Forsaken from 
above, spied upon from below, surrounded by 
all manner of opportunists and worse, they 
risk their careers, their positions, and their 
honor in maintaining for themselves and in 
defending in their subordinates the tradi- 
tional standards of intellectual integrity, 
professional competence, and devotion to 
duty. If and when out of the ruins of today 
a new foreign service will be built, worthy of 
the traditions and the mission of America, 
the Nation will owe a great debt to these 
brave, able, and devoted men who defend in 
obscurity and against great odds the pitiful 
remnants of a fine tradition, 





A THREAT TO NaTIONAL SECURITY 


(From a communication to the New York 
Times, of January 17, 1954, signed by Nor- 
man Armour, member of U. S. Foreign 
Service 1915-51, Ambassador to Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Spain, and Assistant Secretary of 
State 1947-48; Robert Woods Bliss, U. S. 
Foreign Service 1903-45, Ambassador to 
Argentina, special assistant to Secretary 
of State 1942-44; Joseph C. Grew, U. S. 
Foreign Service 1904-45, Ambassador to 
Japan and Under Secretary of State 1944— 
45; William Phillips, former Ambassador to 
Italy, special envoy to India, and Under 
Secretary of State; G. Howland Shaw, U.S. 
Foreign Service 1917-44, Chief of Foreign 
Service Personnel and Assistant Secretary 
of State 1941-44) 

“The conclusion has become inescapa- 
ble * * * that a Foreign Service officer who 
reports on persons and events to the very 
best of his ability and who makes recom- 
mendations which at the time he conscien- 
tiously believes to be in the interest of the 
United States may subsequently find his 
loyalty and integrity challenged and may 
even be forced out of the Service and dis- 
credited forever as a private citizen after 
many years of distinguished service. 

‘When any such tendency begins its in- 
sidious work it is not long before accuracy 
and initiative have been sacrificed to ac- 
ceptability and conformity. The ultimate 
result is a threat to national security. 

“The forces which are working for con- 
formity from the outside are being rein- 
forced by the present administrative setup 
within the Department of State which sub- 
ordinates normal personnel administration 
to considerations of security. 

“It is obvious, of course, that candidates 
for the Foreign Service should be carefully 
investigated before appointment and that 
their work should at all times be under the 
exacting scrutiny of their professional su- 
periors. But when initial investigation at- 
taches undue importance to such factors as 
even a temporary departure from conserva- 
tive political and economic views, casual as- 
sociation with persons holding views not 
currently in fashion, or subscription to a 
periodical labeled as ‘liberal’; when subse- 
quent investigation is carried to the point of 
delaying a promotion list for a year and 
routine transfers from one post to another; 
when investigations of individual officers 
must be kept up to date to within 90 days; 
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when an easy path has been opened to even 
the anonymous informer; and when the re- 
sults of these investigations are evaluated 
not by persons experienced in the Foreign 
Service or even acquainted at firsthand with 
conditions abroad, but by persons of quite 
different experience, it is relevant to inquire 
whether we are not laying the foundations 
of a Foreign Service competent to serve a 
totalitarian government rather than the 
Government of the United States as we have 
heretofore known it.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 22 last it was my privilege to deliver 
a@ commencement address at Carroll 
College, Helena, Mont., on the subject 
American Foreign Policy in the Far 
East. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE Far EAST 


It is good to be with you young men and 
women of Carroll College, with your distin- 
guished faculty and your families and 
friends. It is also good to be home again in 
Montana. 

In the years ahead many of you will use 
those same words, “It is good to be home 
again,” and some of you will use them often. 
I say that because the world of today and 
tomorrow, for better or worse, is the kind of 
world that propels people and especially 
young people to distant places. It is a world 
of change, a world of movement. 

You will find, however, that no matter 
where you may go, the roots are here. The 
reason for that will become clearer as time 
goes by. You will find that from these roots, 
from these years that have already been, 
years of training and experience at home, in 
church, in schools and college—from these 
roots you draw the strength to grow in 
understanding. From these roots comes the 
background to put the vast and complex 
panorama of modern life into meaningful 
perspective. These are roots which hold fast 
to the enduring in what is otherwise a world 
of incessant and rapid change. 

It is to this world, this world of the endur- 
ing and the changing that American foreign 
policy must be adjusted. There was a time 
when we could largely ignore peoples and 
developments beyond the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific shores of the Nation. That time is past. 
American foreign policy is now crucial to the 
preservation of freedom in this country and 
the world over. And the content of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is of transcendant impor- 
tance to each of us if for no other reason 
than that it can move us toward peace or 
toward war. 

While foreign policy is by no means a sim- 
ple thing to understand, neither is it be- 
yond the understanding of American citi- 
zens who try to fulfill the obligations of 
their citizenship. Foreign policy is the 
course by which we attempt to provide for 
the safety of the Nation and its institutions 
and to advance its total interests in the 
world. If it is to serve the Nation in that 
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fashion and, if it is to develop in accord with 
the religious and moral principles of the 
Nation, it must be fixed in the understanq. 
ing of the American people, 

Now I know that you graduates have 
heard many lectures over the past few years 
You are probably not, on this day, in a mood 
to tolerate another, at least not a long one 
I shall not, therefore, tax your patience too 
heavily by attempting to review in detaj) 
American policy throughout the world. 

Let me say in passing only that the pros- 
pects for peace and for liberty in Europe 
are brighter today than they have been fo; 
a long time. The patience of this country 
and other western nations has finally pro. 
duced a satisfactory peace treaty with Aus. 
tria after 379 previous attempts had faileq 
because of the negativism of the Soviet 
Union. 

Sovereignty has, at long last, been re. 
stored to Western Germany and that nation 
has become a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on the basis of fy)| 
equality with the other western countries, 
All that remains in order to bring the whole 
of Western Europe under the protective 
cover of this defensive organization is to 
secure the inclusion of Spain, a step which 
I have urged on numerous occasions in the 
past. 

In the Middle East, the continued strife 
between the State of Israel and the Arab 
countries and the economic and political 
difficulties of the latter create a dangerous 
situation. Your Government, however, is 
aware of the situation and is attempting 
to prevent a deterioration in it which might 
open the region to Communist penetration, 

Africa is beginning to press itself on the 
consciousness of the rest of the world. A 
conference of Afro-Asian nations was re- 
cently held at Bandung, Indonesia. For the 
first time the voice of this least known but 
vitally important continent was raised force- 
fully in the councils of the nations. It isa 
voice that is bound to grow in strength and 
significance as the years go by. We in this 
country, particularly our younger citizens, 
will do well to educate themselves in an un- 
derstanding of Africa so that we may estab- 
lish sound relations with the nations that 
will inevitably emerge and grow powerful on 
that continent. 


Latin America remains an area of primary 
concern to us. We are linked with the other 
American republics in defensive arrange- 
ments and by cultural and economic ties. 
Nevertheless we cannot take these relations 
for granted. Our failure to pay sufficient at- 
tention to them in the past has constituted 4 
serious gap in our foreign policy which we 
may be able to remedy in time. As in the 
case of Africa much will depend on the con- 
sideration which is given to Latin America 
by our younger citizens. 

I have taken you on a 2-minute tour of 
two-thirds of the world in order that I might 
have 20 minutes for the remaining third, 
the Far East. That region, I know, is upper- 
most in the minds of Americans these days 
when they think of foreign policy because it 
is in that region that peace has been most 
consistently threatened in recent years. De- 
velopments in the far Pacific and our policies 
with respect to them are not the sole con- 
cern of Washington. 

Every State, every community, and every 
home in the land has a stake in them because 
they involve the issue of war or peace. I can 
think of no question of greater concern to 
you men and women at the beginning of ma- 
turity. Your interest is this situation in Asia 
thousands of miles away is direct and vital. 
Your right to the facts in connection with it 
is fundamental. 

Let me, then, try in the balance of my 
remarks to give you some background on 
recent developments in the Far East. When 
the Chinese Communists came to power on 
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the mainland of Asia in 1949, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, under Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, moved to the 
jsland of Formosa. The United States con- 
tinued to recognize his Government as it 
has done for decades. For the past 5 years 
military and other aid, hundreds of millions 
of dollars of it, has been provided to sup- 
port and to sustain that Government. That 
policy of aid has been based on the belief 
that if the Communists were permitted to 
take Formosa by aggressive force the safety 
and the freedom of this country and other 
free nations would be seriously jeopardized. 
It is a policy which was instituted by Presi- 
dent Truman and reaffirmed by President 
Fisenhower. It hes had the continuing sup- 
port of Congress. It has also had the sup- 
port of both great political parties. 

A few months ago President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to pass a resolution support- 
ing the defense of Formosa. He believed the 
resolution would strengthen his hand in 
dealing with thet crisis created by the threat 
of the Chinese Communists to invade the 
island. Congress passed the resolution by 
overwhelming votes in both Houses. It did 
so, however, only after three points had been 
clarified. Many of us in the Senate sought 
to make clear in debate that the President 
by the resolution would not dilute his con- 
stitutional power and responsibility to com- 
mand the Armed Forces and execute foreign 
policy. We also tried to make clear that 
Congress was not transferring to the Presi- 
dent its sole power and responsibility to de- 
clare war. Finally, we sought to establish 
beyond doubt that the only purpose of the 
resolution was to strengthen the defense of 
Formosa against the Chinese Communists 
and to prevent further bloodshed in the For- 
mosan Straits, if that were possible. 

The responsibility for keeping Formosa 
out of the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists now rests squarely with the President. 
He is responsible to God and to the Ameri- 
can people for what action he may or may 
not take in carrying out this responsibility. 

I do not know whether we shall avert war 
or be plunged into war in the Formosan 
Straits. No one can make a meaningful 
prediction of that kind. I believe, however, I 
speak for all of the people in this room when 


I say that it is our common and our deepest 
hope that families shall not be separated 
once again by the demands of war, I be- 


lieve further that it is the obligation of all 
and particularly those of us who are elected 
servants of the people to work to safeguard 
this country in peace and not by war so long 
as peace is humanly and honorably possible. 

That is why I want to go, today, a little 
deeper into the difficulties in which we now 


find ourselves in the Far East. In some ways 
the crisis in Formosa is a symptom rather 
than a cause of the difficulties. And if there 


is to be peace in Asia—if there are to be 
long-term solutions in Asia, it is to causes 
rather than symptoms that our attention 
Must be directed. 

The crisis in the Formosan Straits is not 
an isolated incident. Our difficulties in the 
Far East include obvious threats of Chinese 
Communist expansion in Korea, Indochina, 
and Formosa. They also include others that 
are not so obvious. 

The most important of these difficulties 
center on Japan. That nation, as I have 
pointed out on many occasions, is the ulti- 
inate objective of Communist expansion in 
Asia. Its position is precarious in the ex- 
treme. There are some 90 million Japanese 
living in an area smaller than Montana— 
Only 16 percent of which is arable. Japan 
has three alernatives for survival. 

1. To expand trade with other free nations 
on a mutually beneficial basis; 

2. To live on a more or less permament 
subsidy from the United States; 

3. To turn toward the Communist bloc in 
Asia not because of ideology but out of sheer 
economic necessity. 
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The attitudes of this country as well as 
economic circumstances in the Far East and 
elsewhere will determine in the near future 
which path Japan shall tread. 

Unity among the nations of Western Eu- 
rope and ourselves can be strained by dif- 
ferences in policy over Formosa and that is 
another difficulty with which we have to 
contend. The attitude of certain neutral 
states in the Far East—countries like India, 
Burma, and Indonesia—toward Communist 
China differs from our own and creates addi- 
tional problems of foreign policy. Further- 
more an outbreak of hostilities in the For- 
mosa area could signalize the resumption of 
hostilities in Korea and Indochina. Finally, 
behind all these and other factors in the 
Asian situation we must reckon with the 
tie-in of the actions of Communist China 
and the policy of the Soviet Union. 

The difficulties in the Far East, in short, 
are interrelated difficulties and action to deal 
with any one of them is not likely to be 
effective unless due regard is paid to the 
others. Yet in recent years, it seems to me, 
we have been thinking of these crises and 
dealing with them in a piecemeal fashion. 
Today the question is, What are we going to 
do about Formosa? Yesterday it was, What 
are we going to do about Indochina? And 
the day before, What are we going to do 
about Korea? 

The answer almost invariably has been 
more millions in economic or military aid 
dispensed in what appears aften to be a dis- 
connected and haphazard fashion. In the 
last 2 or 3 years we have, I repeat, con- 
tributed hundreds of millions of dollars ci 
economic aid to Formosa and the other free 
countries of Asia. And we have provided 
billions of dollars of arms and military 
equipment in an attempt to strengthen their 
defenses. These efforts, however, have so 
far failed to put a stop to the recurrent 
crises in the Far East. Unlike the Marshall 
plan aid which saved Europe from famine 
and kept alive the light of freedom, our aid 
appears to have been far less effective on the 
other side of the globe. 

As a resuit we have exercised in the Far 
East in recent years a kind of chain-reac- 
tion diplomacy, a kind of crisis-foreign 
policy. We have jumped from the effects 
of one crisis to its successor. From the Ko- 
rean crisis we rushed too late to Indochina 
to quench a fire which had spread beyond 
control. We have now rushed to the fire in 
Formosa. We may be blinded by the glare 
in Formosa to the fire which is being kindled 
in Japan or Indonesia. We have, in short, 
never been ahead of the game. 

That the crises continue to occur seems 
to me to be evidence that either our positive 
measures have been insufficient or the situ- 
ation has been beyond our control. I think 
it is probably a littie of both. There are 
limits to what we can do to control the flow 
of events in Asia short of war, and even with 
wer. 

That does not mezn the answer is to pick 
up our marbles and go home. Asia is too 
important to us, to our security and to our 
other national interests to permit that kind 
of response. That would simply amount to 
postponing the day of reckoning. Further- 
more, as Pope Pius XII said in his Christmas 
message in 1948: 

“A people threatened with unjust aggres- 
sion or already its victim may not remain 
passively indifferent, if it would think and 
act as befits a Christian. All the more 
does the solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere spectators, 
in an attitude of apathetic neutrality.” 

In a world as integrated as is ours today 
the chances are slight that we alone can 
continue to move forward in freedom while 
the rest of it, whether in Europe or Asia, 
slips backward into communist totalitarian- 
ism. From a practical standpoint, we would 
have little hope for continued advance as 
a free people if we cut ourselves off from the 
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spiritual, the economic, the defensive, the 
cultural and the scieitific relationships 
which we now have with other nations. 

A few still cherish the notion that the 
United States is a self-sufficient, invulnerable 
fortress. They would like for the United 
States to turn inward in space and backward 
in time. We can do neither. We can only 
face the problems of national life in this 
modern world with such intelligence and 
courage as God has seen fit to bestow upon 
us. 
I, for one, am convinced that we have ex- 
hausted neither our intelligence nor our 
courage in dealing with the situation in the 
Far East. The effort in the last 2 or 3 years 
has been confined to pouring dollars into the 
situation there. It has required neither 
great intelligence nor outstanding couraze, 
unless it be the courage to face irate tax- 
payers at income-tax time. 

Economic and military aid has a place in 
our policies in the Far East, but it is not a 
cure-all. It has not worked very successfully 
to date, yet it is the only formula that has 
been tried to date. It has not worked, it 
seems to me, because those who have oper- 
ated it have overlooked one ingredient, an 
ingredient which does not carry a price tag 
and yet can be far reaching and profound in 
its effect. 

The missing ingredient is the human fac- 
tor and it is to be found in the realm of atti- 
tudes and ideas. I think that most of us 
would agree that “man does not live by bread 
alone” and we might also add that “freedom 
is not preserved by weapons alone.” What 
I am trying to suggest is that the struggle in 
Asia is fundamentally a struggle of ideas and 
attitudes, a struggle for the deeper loyalties 
of millions of people. And if that is the case, 
then it is in the spiritual as well as the mili- 
tary and economic arenas where the long- 
term solutions to our difficulties in that part 
of the world may possibly be found. 

What I am suggesting is that we examine 
the Asian attitudes which give rise to many 
of the basic problems with which we must 
deal. I am suggesting, too, that we examine 
Asian reactions to our state of mind and our 
actions. Perhaps, then, we will find some of 
the answers to the peace we seek. Such an- 
swers will not lead to a purchased peace, or 
a@ power peace. They could, however, lead to 
a peace based on mutual understanding. 

We have grown too accustomed to wrap- 
ping all the ills of Asia into the single pack- 
age marked “militant communism.” Of 
course this threat exists; we have seen a half 
billion Chinese brought under the influence 
of that ideology. Countless millions more 
are threatened with it elsewhere. We have 
spent blood to prevent the conquest of 
Korea by Communist aggression. Too late, 
we saw Vietnam north of the 17th parallel 
brought within the orbit of communism, 
We have seen militant Communist expan- 
sionism advanced not only by armies but 
by political penetration, by organized propa- 
ganda, by the activities of disciplined cadres 
of intimidators and by calculated economic 
policy. The Communists have alternated 
military threats and the allurements of 
trade, industrialization, and cultural ex- 
changes to capture converts to communisnr. 
In Indochina we see the Communists and 
their agents using blackmail, bribery, and 
intimidation in attempting to undermine 
the honest government of Prime Minister 
Ngo Dinh Diem. We see the new maps of 
Communist China brazenly include the ter- 
ritory of its southern neighbors. North 
Korea has been placed within a strangle- 
hold of Communist control. And now, the 
Communist sword is pointed at Formosa. 

It is all too evident that militant com- 
munism is a force in Asia. But why, we 
may well ask ourselves, has it not met with 
more resistance? Why haven’t Asian pa- 
triots who in great measure were stimulated 
by our own history interposed a more for- 
midable bulwark to the Communist advance? 
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Some have assumed in recent years, in a 
cynical fashion, that merely by pouring bil- 
lions of dollars into Asia, we could guide 
that continent toward our own precepts of 
democracy; some have also assumed that by 
arming Asian nations heavily we could pre- 
vent Communist penetration. These ef- 
forts may have been necessary, but as I 
have already said, I do not think they have 
been conspicuously successful. Why is that 
the case? 

Perhaps we may find part of the answer 
to that question in the experience of Indo- 
china. As you may know, I have had occa- 
sion to visit that area in the course of official 
duties on several occasions in recent years. 

We poured hundreds of millions of dollars 
in military and other aid into Indochina, 
into the State of Vietnam, in an effort to 
help repulse the Communists. This aid 
failed to prevent the disastrous defeat of the 
French colonial forces at the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu last year. It failed to prevent the 
loss of northern Vietnam to the Communists 
at the Geneva Conference. 

Months before the defeat at Dien Bien Phu 
I had reported to the Senate that Vietnam 
was not going to be saved by economic and 
military aid alone. The fundamental prob- 
lem then as now was one of mobilizing the 
people of Vietnam behind an independent 
honest, responsible government able to lead 
them and to serve their interests. 

At the 11th hour, when the Indochi- 
nese situation was lost almost beyond re- 
trieving, a government of that caliber was 
installed in the Vietnamese capital of Saigon. 
It was headed by Ngo Dinh Diem, a Viet- 
namese patriot of deep religious conviction, 
who had spent a good deal of time in the 
United States and France. 

Diem faced monumental problems. The 
State of Vietnam was split across the middle 
by the Geneva agreement. The Communists 
had fastened a tight grip on the northern 
half of the country. In the south near an- 
archy reigned outside the capital. Diem had 
to establish the authority of his government 
while at the same time providing food, shel- 
ter, and a livelihood for some 700,000 refugees 
from the Communist-held parts of the 
country. 

When I was in Saigon last fall refugee ships 
were arriving in a steady stream from the 
north. Most of them were American vessels; 
our Navy was doing a magnificent job in 
transporting these uprooted human beings. 
I went aboard one of these American ships 
in Saigon Harbor. It was carrying several 
thousand Vietnamese, mostly Catholics, led 
by their priests. They had chosen to come 
to the south with nothing but the rags on 
their backs rather than to live under the 
Communists. 

In his attempts to salvage the situation 
in Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem has had the 
support and encouragement of the United 
States. At the same time, he has been op- 
posed, not only by the Communists, but by 
a fantastic assortment of gangsters, racket- 
eers, ex-river pirates, witch doctors of 
strange religious sects, and French colonial 
adventurers, all of whom had terrorized and 
exploited the Vietnamese people for years. 

These underworld forces, as I pointed out 
in a report to the Senate some 8 months ago, 
were engaged in a constant conspiracy de- 
signed to sabotage the Diem government 
almost from the moment he took office. The 
conspiracy finally came into the open and 
staged the revolt in Saigon which you have 
been reading about in the papers during the 
last few weeks. 

The conspiracy has been defeated. It has 
been defeated iargely because there was in 
Ngo Dinh Diem a native non-Communist 
leader who had the spirit and the courage 
to champion the independence and the in- 
terests of his people against their oppressors. 
Now, for the first time, there is at least a 
glimmer of hope that Communist totalitari- 
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anism in Vietnam may be stopped and turned 
backfil. Now, for the first time, freedom has 
a fighting chance, 

What does this experience in Indochina 
suggest for our policy respecting the rest of 
the Far East? It suggests to me that part 
of our difficulty has been due to an unwar- 
ranted emphasis on the material and our 
ignoring of the spiritual factors which move 
people in that part of the world. 

Although the era of colonialism is almost 
over in Asia, its after effects remain. There 
is extreme sensitivity among Asians and 
especially among Asian leaders about being 
recognized and dealt with on a basis of 
absolute equality. There exists most of all 
an ever-present sensitivity, an often un- 
reasonable sensitivity, to any action which 
resembles a return of the colonial relation- 
ships of an earlier era. And force, the mili- 
tary force of foreign powers, is associated 
very closely in their minds with colonialism. 

These deep-seated attitudes of Asia toward 
the West form a base which is readily ex- 
ploited by Communist propaganda. As 
Asians look at the West from these attitudes, 
and particularly as they view the United 
States there is a tendency for many of them 
to interpret present United States policy as 
a policy which emphasizes force. When ir- 
responsible spokesmen for the Government 
boast of our power, it undermines our dig- 
nity and our prestige. For the mightiest 
power on the face of the earth to flaunt 
its strength in this manner is readily inter- 
preted in Asia in the light of a man who 
threatens to shoot his neighbor if the latter’s 
cow comes into his pasture. The Asian, like 
the average American, would prefer that he 
keep his pistol out of sight and discuss the 
problem of mending the fence. 

To be sure, the reactions vary in different 
parts of Asia, but I think it is correct to 
say that Asians in general, including the 
Chinese people—in spite of recent actions 
stimulated by their Communist rulers—are 
@ peaceful people and they tend to admire 
the strong who are also peaceful. Much of 
the great respect which this country enjoyed 
in Asia in the past derived from that fact. 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s admonition 
to “speak softly but carry a big stick” won 
us a backlog of goodwill in Asia. This sen- 
sible advice seems to have been forgotten by 
too many of our present leaders. 

Those who know the peoples of Asia, and 
I know there are several here today who 
hav given years of selfless service in that 
region, can attest to the great emphasis 
which they place on negotiations. A spirit 
of negotiation permeates their everyday life; 
it involves adjustments and give-and-take 
and prolonged discussion. Those who know 
Asia will also attest to the lack of the visible 
use of force in the everyday relations among 
Asians. 

The constant mention of force by our lead- 
ers threfore is easily misinterpreted in the 
Far East. Instead of enhancing the strength 
of our position it has the effect of suggest- 
ing that we are incapable of coping with the 
situation on a plane of reason. The irony 
in this situation is that communism, where 
it is not known firsthand in Asia, is por- 
trayed and widely accepted as a movement 
for peace despite the fact that its deity is 
force. This country, which has grown to 
greatness on the premise of reason rather 
than coercion in relations among men and 
nations, is branded in the minds of many 
Asians as a worshipper of force. 

Communist propaganda of that kind aided 
by the irresponsible and boastful statements 
of some of our own Officials negates much of 
the good that is done by our constructive 
efforts in Asia. What then should be the 
role of force in our policy in Asia? We know 
that in all realism no great power, least of all 


the United States, can afford at present to - 


abandon or weaken its military power on a 
unilateral basis. We must continue to 
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maintain our military defenses in the Far 
East. Is it not, however, in the interest o¢ 
peace in Asia, and in our own national inter. 
est, that we relegate force to the back. 
ground? Is it not in our interest to expiors 
any measure which offers some hope of leaq. 
ing to peace? 

As a first step it seems to me essential that 
we keep clearly in mind that our nationg| 
interest in the Formosan area is the defense 
of the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores: 
President Eisenhower, in submitting the 
Formosan resolution to Congress, stresseq 
that point. He also made clear that he was 
trying to prevent further warfare in the 
Formosan Straits rather than to enlarge the 
conflict. In that objective, the President 
should have the full support of the people of 
the Nation regardless of political parties, 

I believe it is also essential to recognize 
that it is not enough to build a military wal) 
to contain communism in the Far East. We 
must maintain adequate defenses there, but 
in the foreground our energy, our intellect, 
and our courage should be directed toward 
building bridges of understanding across the 
chasms which separate the free nations, 

It will take more than what we call mili- 
tary and give-away economic aid to do that, 
The challenge is to move into spheres of co- 
operation in which the common progress of 
all free nations becomes possible. If we are 
equal to that challenge, if we have the pa- 
tience and understanding to stay with it, 
we need have no fear of the outcome of this 
contest between totalitarian communism 
and freedom—in Asia, in Europe, or any- 
where else. 

I believe the President is trying to move in 
that direction now and in so doing he has 
had the encouragement and support of a 
preponderance of the Senate. He has many 
times in recent months emphasized the need 
of a policy of partnership. Such a policy 
calls for close collaboration with other free 
nations based on national equality, mutual 
respect, tolerance of differences, and free 
association for the pursuit of essentially 
common goals. 


Partnership in international affairs, if it 
is to be successful, requires forebearance, 
compassion, understanding and accommo- 
dation. It is not an easy approach to for- 
eign policy. It means give and take. If it 
succeeds, however, it can produce a united 
strength which will make each free nation 
impervious both to the blustering threats 
and the glittering allures of Communist 
totalitarianism. Most of all it will provide 
an international environment in which indi- 
viduals in this country and elsewhere will 
have an opportunity to develop and to 
prosper in peace, 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the great chapters of American history 
concerns interoceanic canals. Though 
isthmian literature is voluminous, the 
subject is not adequately understood, 
either as to key episodes or principal 
leaders. Some who made important 
contributions, on severing their connec- 
tion with the enterprise, passed from 
public view and seemed to be forgotten. 
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these included such eminent figures as 
the distinguished engineer, Adolphe Go- 
din de Lepinay, and the grei.t engineer 
and construction organizer, John F, 
Stevens. 

In recent years, however, events have 
transpired to rescue de Lepinay from 
oblivion, and John F. Stevens from the 
shadow of neglect, and to give them their 
proper stature in canal history. 

The latest rescue from obscurity is 
that of Rear Adm. John Grimes Walker, 
1835-1907, a son of New Hampshire and 
adopted child of Iowa, who was a prin- 
cipal architect of Isthmian Canal policy. 

Tt. is indeed, gratifying that the Pana- 
ma Canal Society of Washington, D. C., 
at its annual reunion on May 21, 1955, 
honored the memory of this distin- 
guished naval officer. Among the spe- 
cial guests of the occasion was John Gra- 
hame Walker, a grandson of Admiral 
Walker. The occasion was historically 
noteworthy in that the toastmaster was 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, former Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Kentucky, 
and the sole surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, which had 
supervision of the actual construction of 
the Panama Canal, and a life-long stu- 
dent of Isthmian history and problems. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Rear Adm. John R. Perry, C. E. C., 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
of the Navy Department. . 

A considerable number of “old timers,” 
who had been engaged in the work, on 
the isthmus, of building the canal, were 
in attendance—among them Lt. Gen. 
James G. Steese, who, as a young grad- 
uate from West Point, started his Army- 
engineering career in the Canal Zone, 
during the construction period, and held 
various positions in the Canal organiza- 
tion, including that of engineer of main- 
tenance. 

Mr. President, because of the growing 
interest in the subject of interoceanic 
canals, and to call better attention to the 
significant program under discussion, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress of Admiral Perry. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, survivors of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, ladies and gentlemen, 
Iam indeed happy to have the opportunity 
of saying a few words to you on the subject 
of Adm. John Grimes Walker and inter- 
oceanic canals. I am fearful, however, that 
much of what I may recount on this subject 
may be old news inasmuch as you, not I, 
are the survivors of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. So you see, I have to run the risk 
of speaking about events of which many of 
you may have first-hand knowledge. And 
Iam sure that you will agree with me when 
I say that historical accounts, regardless of 
how unbiased they may be, seldom disclose 
all the important facts. 

. Hoping that I may come as close to all 
a including those about which you may 
ave first-hand knowledge, as is possible, I 
would like to recount the major events 
leading up to the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and include in such remarks the con- 
tributions to that final reality as were made 
by Admiral Walker. 
. frequently. the case—that in order 
° ne events leading up to a specific ac- 
°mplishment—we have to go back a few 
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years; however in the case of the Panama 
Canal, going back only a few years would be 
wholly inadequate to trace the accomplish- 
ment back to the original conception of the 
idea. 

Although the conception of the idea of 
the Panama Canal did not originate with 
Christopher Columbus, it was through his 
confident relief that in sailing westward he 
would find a shorter route to the Old World 
that began the series of discoveries which 
lead to the locating of the narrow strip of 
land separating the waters of the Atlantic 
from those of the Pacific. 

When Balboa, a follower of Columbus, was 
told by the Indians that a great sea lay 
beyond the mountains of the Province of 
Dairen which Spain had claimed by right 
of discovery, he immediately began organiz- 
ing an expedition which culminated in his 
reaching the water which he named the 
South Sea on September 29, 1513. Two years 
later he had successfully transported enough 
timber from the Atlantic to the Pacific side 
to construct four brigatines for navigating 
the new sea to the land of precious metals 
spoken of by the Indians, 

The career of this brave man who first 
marked out a line of transit across the isth- 
mus and demonstrated its practicability was 
closed in 1517 when he was charged with 
treasonable conduct and was beheaded. 

In the decade following ,the circumnavi- 
gation of the world by members of Magellan’s 
crew proved that the far-eastern countries 
could be reached by either direction from 
Europe; but this western passage around 
the southern tip of South America did not 
reduce the distance nor satisfy those who 
sought direct route by a hoped-for strait 
along the coastline of the new continent. 

Though all previous attempts had been 
baffled, the belief in the existence of such a 
strait was not entirely abandoned; and ef- 
forts to discover it were confined mainly to 
the isthmian section, where it had been de- 
veloped that the two oceans were least widely 
separated. 

When Charles V came to the throne of 
Spain in 1516 he took great interest in the 
exploration of the South Sea and the dis- 
covery of a connecting strait. He charged 
the governors of his American Provinces to 
have the entire coastline thoroughly exam- 
ined, and every bay and river mouth that 
offered a solution to the problem was entered 
and explored. While these explorations to 
find a maritime channel or a suitable route 
for a canal were fruitless, the importance of 
a permanent communication across the isth- 
mus by land was not overlooked; and in 
1520 a road was built across the isthmus 
over the rout which Balboa had taken. 

The value of this interoceanic communi- 
cation increased every year, with tolls bring- 
ing benefits to Panama and enriching Spain. 
However, with the succession of Charles V 
by his son Philip II in 1555, the search for 
the strait and the idea of a canal was aban- 
doned. One of the reasons for this discon- 
tinuance was the belief that the opening of 
a canal through the isthmus would be in op- 
position to the will of the Almighty Who had 
placed this barrier in the way of navigation 
between the two oceans. 

This policy, adopted by Philip II, continued 
for two centuries after his death. Hence 
no scientific data valuable for canal purposes 
were available when the subject wos revived 
in the 19th century and the question of the 
feasibility of the different projects began to 
receive serious consideration. It is recorded, 
however, that Charles III authorized an in- 
vestigation in Nicaragua, which was under- 
taken in 1779. Manuel Galisteo, who did the 
investigating, reported Lake Nicaragua to be 
134 feet higher than the Pacific with inter- 
vening mountains that made connecting 


‘the lake with the Pacific impracticable. 


In 1814 interest was again revived with 
the Spanish Cortes passing a formal decree 
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for the construction of a canal through the 
isthmus for vessels of the largest size and 
providing for the formation of a company to 
undertake the enterprise. This decree lead 
to no results, and Spain’s opportunity to ob- 
tain the glory of opening this great highway 
for the commerce of the world terminated in 
1823 when the last of her Central and South 
American provinces succeeded in establish- 
ing their independence. 

Governmental changes wrought by suc- 
cessful revolutions and the formation of new 
federations within Central America were fol- 
lowed by a revival of. interest in the inter- 
oceanic dream. As a result the envoy extra- 
ordinary representing the Republic of Cen- 
tral America presented in 1825 to Henry 
Clay—then Secretary of State—a letter as- 
suring him that nothing would be more 
grateful to the young Republic than the 
cooperation of the American people in the 
construction of a canal of communication 
through Nicaragua. Mr. Clay made a favor- 
able response and assured the Minister that 
the importance of uniting the two seas by 
canal navigation was fully realized and that 
President Adams had determined to instruct 
the Charge d’Affaires of the United States to 
investigate with greatest care the facilities 
which Nicaragua offered. The President 
made such wishes known in 1826 but the 
desired information was never furnished. 

Meanwhile, the Republic of Central 
America, not waiting for any action on the 
part of the United States Government, de- 
creed that proposals should be received for 
the right to construct an interoceanic canal. 
They then accepted the terms offered by 
Aaron H. Palmer and associates of New York 
and entered into a contract with them. 
Efforts to secure the needed capital were un- 
successful and the contract was never exe- 
cuted. 

The Republic of Central America again 
turned to the United States and offered to 
grant to the Government the right to con- 
struct a canal. Our Government gave this 
favorable consideration and in 1835 President 
Jackson sent a Mr. Charles Biddle to visit 
Nicaragua and Panama with instructions to 
obtain accurate information as to practica- 
bility, estimates, surveys, etc. This mission 
led to no satisfactory result and the idea was 
temporarily dropped. 

It was revived again under President Van 
Buren and another agent was sent to the 
Isthmus to make studies. This agent rec- 
ommended the Nicaraguan route, estimated 
the cost at $25 million but recommended 
that the time was not favorable for such an 
undertaking. 

In 1838, the Republic of New Granada 
(which then controlled the Panama route) 
granted to a French company a concession 
to construct roads, railroads, or canals across 
the Isthmus with the Pacific terminus at 
Panama. The company spent several years in 
making explorations only to wind up by for- 
feiting their concession. 

The increased importance of a maritime 
connection brought on by the ceding of Cali- 
fornia to the United States in 1848 again 
brought into focus the canal question. A 
joint resolution introduced in the House au- 
thorizing the survey of certain routes for a 
canal or railroad was referred to a commit- 
tee which recognized the superior importance 
of a ship canal, but suggested that a rail- 
road would be valuable for earlier use and 
would also serve as an auxiliary to any canal 
constructed in the future. 


Such a railroad was completed in 1855 by 
Aspinwall, Stephens, and Chauncey who with 
their associates had organized the Panama 
Railroad Company. But this railroad, valu- 
able and useful as it promised to be, was 
only a forward movement. In fact, its pres- 
ence increased rather than abated the desire 
for a maritime canal. 

The history of the examinations and sur- 
veys of the different routes and of the un- 
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completed contracts with individuals and 
companies for the construction and opera- 
tion of canals would fill volumes. The 
United States, France, and Great Britain 
were each involved. I regret that time will 
not permit me to go into each of these events 
since they serve to point up the magnitude 
of the task which was ultimately accom- 
plished and the significance of the reports 
rendered by the commissions headed by Ad- 
miral Waiker. 

Perhaps the event that hastened the actual 
construction more than any other was the 
meeting of the Congress of Geographical 
Science in Paris in 1875. There De Lesseps, 
still riding the pinnacle from his success at 
Suez, made the sweeping announcement 
that the authors of all plans up to that time 
had committed the serious error of examin- 
ing only canal routes with locks, and that 
the interoceanic canal had to be constructed 
at sea level like the Suez in order to meet 
the requirements of navigation. At the con- 
clusion of De Lesseps’ remarks, De Lepinay 
rose in strong protest. He had adequately 
studied the geography of the Isthmus and 
recognized the elevated lake idea as offering 
the solution to the canal problem. He laid 
out his plan, which was essentially the one 
eventually adopted in 1906, but De Lesseps’ 
influence was so strong that De Lepinays’ 
plan was ignored. 

The French did, in 1878, secure a conces- 
sion from the Government of Colombia for 
a ship canal and soon thereafter began con- 
struction on a sea-level canal connecting the 
Bay of Limon to the Bay of Panama. After 
many different contracts had been let, pur- 
sued and abandoned and after De Lesseps 
had finally capitulated to the lock-canal 
idea, public confidence and financial support 
waned. In 1889 their effort completely col- 
lapsed. 

Meanwhile the United States had con- 
tinued to study the Nicaraguan route and 
had been granted a concession authorizing 
the construction of a canal through that 
country. A company was organized and was 
incorporated by Congress in 1889. Construc- 
tion was actually begun but halted in 1892 
because of lack of money. 

This repetitive pattern of trial and failure 
still did not end the United States efforts. 
In 1895 President Cleveland appointed the 
Nicaragua Canal Board to obtain final an- 
swers on the construction and completion of 
the canal through Nicaragua. This board 
found that the time and money allotted to 
it was insufficient for obtaining all essential 
data required and thus recommended in its 
report that further explorations and observa- 
tions be made. 

As a follow-up to these recommendations 
President McKinley in 1897 appointed the 
Nicaragua Canal Commission and named 
Rear Adm. John G. Walker as president. This 
choice came as no surprise since Admiral 
Walker as Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion had previously directed the compiling 
of all historical and technical information 
on interoceanic communication by way of 
the American isthmus. Further, he had es- 
tabiished a reputation as a strong adminis- 
trator and as the most influential officer in 
the Navy. He had also gained valuable ex- 
perience as general superintendent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
while on a 2-year leave of absence from the 
Navy. The commission which he was to 
head had conferred upon it all the powers 
and duties of the former board, and was to 
report upon the proper route, feasibility and 
cost for a canal in Nicaragua. 

An examination of the report rendered by 
the Nicaragua Canal Commission and sub- 
mitted to the President in 1899 shows the 
thoroughness of its organization and work. 
Nicaraguan routes previously recommended 
were evaluated and compared from engineer- 
ing cost standpoints. A final canal route was 
adopted by the Commission and all field work 
necessary to its preliminary location and 
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cost determination was accomplished. In its 
conclusion the Commission stated its belief 
that a high-level lake-lock-type canal could 
be successfully built across Nicaragua. 

Events of the Spanish-American War, par- 
ticularly the war-emergency run of the Ore- 
gon around the Horn in 1898, dramatically 
emphasized the need of a canal for national- 
defense purposes. To the pressure of com- 
mercial demands was added the new demand 
for adequate defense of the new empire 
which included the Philippines. 

In answer to these demands President 
McKinley appointed the Isthmian Canal 
Commission on March 3, 1899. He charged 
the Commission with the investigation of 
all routes including the Panama routes and 
directed that it recommend the most prac- 
ticable one. Rear Adm. John G. Walker 
was again appointed as president of the 
newly created Commission. 

Following the failure of the French in 
1889 a New Panama Canal Co. had been or- 
ganized in 1894 to continue the French ef- 
fort. Work had continued on a limited 
scale and their Colombian option was still 
held. Hence one of the tasks of the Isthmi- 
an Commission was to ascertain from the 
French the amount for which they would 
sell their holdings. An examination of the 
correspondence conducted among Admiral 
Walker, the Colombian Minister, and the 
President of the Panama Canal Co. reveals 
the many considerations that acted as a de- 
terrent to the Commission's final report. The 
French, finally, in October 1901, named a 
price of their total property and rights as 
$109,141,500. This amount added to the es- 
timated cost of completing the Panama route 
made a difference of $63,510,796 in favor of 
the Nicaraguan route. After consideration of 
this cost difference the Commission con- 
cluded and reported that the most prac- 
ticable and feasible route was the Nicaraguan 
route. 

The French, fearing that they would lose 
everything sent a new proposal in January 
1902. By this they offered to accept for the 
totality, without exception, their property 
and rights on the isthmus for $40 million, 
the amount which Admiral Walker’s Com- 
mission had previously estimated such to be 
worth. After considering the changed con- 
ditions, the Commission in a supplementary 
report informed President Roosevelt that in 
its opinion the most practicable and feasible 
route was the Panama route. 

As a result of the work of these two Com- 
missions, Congress and the President were 
supplied the technical basis for the great 
decision of 1902. 

The story of Colombian refusal to grant 
the United States the necessary leasehold, 
and of Panama's later revolt and independ- 
ence is well known. 

Following the ratification of the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty, and as required by the 
Spooner Act of 1902, President Theodore 
Roosevelt in March 1904, appointed the first 
Isthmian Canal Commission for construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal—naming Admiral 
Walker as its chairman. This Commission 
visited the isthmus in 1904 and completed 
the formalties of taking over the Canal Zone 
strip and formulating plans for the new 
Canal Zone Government. Admiral Walker 
continued as chairman of the Commission 
until a new Commission was appointed on 
April 1, 1905. This was his last official 
service. 

I am sure that you present know in full 
the story of actual construction of the 
Panama lock-type canal which was opened 
to traffic in 1914 culminating the dreams and 
efforts of 400 years. 

The importance that the canal has been 
and will continue to be is measureless. The 
contributions of Rear Admiral Walker and 
his Commissions to that final realization are 
also measureless. 

It seems only proper that this line officer 
of the Navy, who distinguished himself as an 
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outstanding leader and organizer from the 
day of being graduated as honor student at 
the Naval Academy until his retirement from 
active service in 1897, should climax his sery- 
ice as one of the principal architects of the 
Isthmian Canal policy of the United States, 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to an article, written by Mark 
Gayn, which appeared in the June 4, 
1955, issue of the Nation magaznie. Mr. 
Gayn is now living in Montreal, Canada, 

The article follows: 

PoLio: CANaDA’s WaY—GOVERNMENT HEL 
THE REINS 
(By Mark Gayn) 

MOoONTREAL.—Back in the very dark year of 
1953 there were 8,900 cases of infantile pa- 
ralysis and 481 fatalities in Canda. Last 
year the graph dipped sharply—to 2,400 
cases and 105 deaths—but it was still bad 
enough to induce the Government to sponsor 
field tests of the Salk vaccine in the Proy- 
inces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia. 
Even at that time tentative plans were being 
shaped for mass inoculation should the vac- 
cine prove successful. 

By last fall these plans had reached the 
point where the department of health and 
public welfare was ready with specific pro- 
posals. When the medical officers from the 
10 Provinces gathered here for the 66th reg- 
ular meeting of the Dominion Council of 
Health, the federal government laid the plan 
before them. What it said in effect was 
this: If a uniform program of inoculation 
could be agreed upon, the department would 
finance half the cost of the new vaccine, with 
the provincial governments paying the other 
half. It was estimated that $750,000 would 
be needed to inoculate the most vulnerable 
group of half a million children. 

Both vision and courage were needed by 
Paul Martin, Minister of Health, to make the 
offer. Biologicals in this country have tradi- 
tionally been a provincial responsibility, and 
some of Canada’s Provinces are just as 
jealous of their prerogatives as the most 
ornery American States. Mr. Martin, how- 
ever, felt that the threat of polio could be 
regarded as a national emergency in which 
Federal action was justified. If the field 
tests of the Salk vaccine in Canada and the 
United States proved successful, there could 
be no delay in the launching of a mass 
inoculation. 

It is to the credit of the Dominion Council 
of Health that it wasted no time. A five- 
man subcommittee that it appointed prompt- 
ly drafted a national program which assured 
uniformity in the Provinces, free inocula- 
tion, and restriction of the vaccine to the 
age groups which needed it most. One of 
the subcommittee members was Dr. R. D. 
Defries, whose Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories at the University of Toronto, 
had already done some important pioneer 
work in the general field. In fact, it was at 
the Connaught Laboratories that the young 
Canadian scientist, Dr. J. F. Morgan, and his 
associates devised medium 199, a synthetic 
medium in which polio virus could be grown 
in tissue culture. 
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In October 1954 the Department of Health 
and the Provincial governments signed the 

ntracts, and the Connaught Laboratories 
oe told to go ahead with the industrial 
woduction of the vaccine. On April 12, 
oe pr. Thomas Francis, Jr., gave the green 
ieht at Ann Arbor, Mich., the vaccine was 
vady for distribution to the Provinces on 
the basis of population. 

vhus far, more than half a million chil- 
en have been inoculated and are sched- 
wied to get their second shot before the end 
of June. Nearly all the vaccine was admin- 
tered through schools or clinics to the 
nrescribed age groups. One batch of Parke, 
Davis vaccin? imported from the United 
states was Gistributed to doctors through 
drugst res and used to inoculate some 13,000 
children. No more American vaccine has 
peen imported as a result of the series of 
bans imposed by the United States Public 
Jealth Service. 

By and large, the program has been car- 
ried out with only one minor hitch. In 
Quebec Province the original decision was 
to inoculate children born in 1953. But 
on the appointed Monday only 1 child of 
each expected 10 was brought in for inocu- 
lation. No one in Montreal is quite sure 
why. The reasons given to me have ranged 
from the fact that Monday is washday in 
French Canadian Quebec to the suspicion 
that the first ban in the United States might 
have alarmed many parents in Montreal. 
In any case, the provincial health authori- 
ties then ordered the vaccine to be made 
available to all children between the ages 
of 3 months and 10 years. This brought on 
a stampede, especially in Montreal, where 
a turnout otf 80 to 90 percent quickly ex- 
hausted the vaccine at many clinics, and 
the “first come, first serve’ rule had to be 
employed. If the Quebec health authori- 
ties misread the domestic calendar and the 
parental moods, they have redeemed them- 
selves with an early $600,000 grant to the 
Institute of Microbiology at the University 
of Montreal for the construction of a new 
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laboratory to produce the Salk vaccine. 
The building will be ready in July and in- 
dustrial production will begin in September. 


With half a million children already given 
their first shot, Canada has had—at the time 
I write—only 2 suspicious cases—1l was 
found to be something else than polio; in 


the other instance polio had struck the child 
only 4 days or so after the inoculation and 
must have been incurred before. 

Canada's health authorities, however, are 


keeping their fingers crossed. It is felt here 
that “what looks simple in a test tube might 
prove to be very tricky in a vat.’ Contrary 
to the untrammeled early enthusiasm south 
of the border, the feeling here all along has 


been that the problems of testing the Salk 
vaccine have not all been solved. If any 
of the inoculated Canadian children develop 
polio as they did in the United States, mea@- 


ical experts here will be distressed but not 
surprised. 

Yet one must also note that medical offi- 
Clals here are proud of the thoroughness of 
their testing procedures. The original test- 
ing, done at the Connaught Laboratories, is 
very similar to that carried out by the Ameri- 
can commercial producers. In the United 
States additional spot testing is then done 
by the Public Health Service. Here the De- 
partment of Health has been content with 
hothing less than a complete retesting of 
each batch of the vaccine by the National 
Laboratory of Hygiene. 

Thoroughness has paid off. In the earlier 
Gays of the program the National Labora- 
tory, on retesting, detected suspicious evi- 
several batches of 100,000 doses 
They were promptly rejected. Had 
‘ere been no such comprehensive recheck, 


dence in 
each, 
th 
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this vaccine would have been used, with pos- 
sible unfortunate results. 

Two American firms have been licensed to 
import and distribute their vaccine here, and 
the first—and the only—batch of Parke, 
Davis vaccine brought here was not subjected 
to a retest. The Washington ban has of 
course stopped the flow of the American vac- 
cine here; if it is resumed, the Department 
of Health will require the same thorough 
recheck that is given to the Connaught vac- 
cine. The Department sees nothing wrong 
with the testing procedures used by the 
American commercial producers; it simply is 
convinced that a second thorough check has 
justified itself. The Government is now also 
insisting that the American firms, instead of 
shipping here a portion of their domestic 
output, send vaccine produced in its en- 
tirety for Canada. Two firms have tenta- 
tively agreed to this, but nothing further has 


been done. 


Public-health experts here think that, 
apart from the unexplored characteristics of 
the industrially produced vaccine itself, the 
big problem for the United States Public 
Health Service lies in rechecking the vaccine. 
The spot testing obviously has not worked 
out well. 

But the main contrast bewteen the suc- 
cessful operation here and the confusion to 
the south lies clearly not in technical pro- 
cedures but in the underlying philosophy. 
The Liberal Government in Ottawa is just 
as devoted to the concept of private enter- 
prise as most GOP stalwarts. But at the 
same time it is aware that there are impor- 
tant areas where the Government must take 
over. Public health is one of them. As 
much as a year ago the Government decided 
that polio was one area where Federal initia- 
tive, guidance, financing, and supervision 
would be essential. In the United States no 
comparable decision was made. Much of 
the financing was done by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the pro- 
duction by six commercial firms. The dif- 
ference in the approach was reflected in the 
results: 

First, when the Department of Health and 
the 10 provincial governments concluded 
their agreement last October, Ottawa was 
able to insure that the vaccine would be free 
and would go to the age groups most vulner- 
able to polio. In the United States roughly 
half the vaccine had gone to private doctors 
who could, if they wished, inoculate all those 
able to pay for it, whatever their age. 

Second. State control here was matched 
by a most exhaustive doublechecking of the 
vaccine. This has been in contrast to the 
catch-as-catch-can procedure adopted by 
Washington. 

Third. Early Federal initiative here in- 
sured uniformity in administering the pro- 
gram that was tragically lacking in the 48 
States to the south. 

Fourth. The “polio season” here begins 
in July and reaches its peak in September 
and October. Without waiting to see what 
effect the mass inoculation will have on the 
incidence of disease, Mr. Martin has already 
made it known that Ottawa stands ready to 
finance half the cost of the vaccine needed in 
1955-56. 

Fifth. And this is perhaps the most strik- 
ing contrast between the 2 programs— 
the Connaught Laboratories are selling the 
vaccine at cost, which is $1.50 for 3 doses. 
At a drugstore in Ottawa or Toronto the same 
three doses of ihe American commercial vac- 
cine might be available at $6.60. This, of 
course, is the retail price, and if the Canadian 
Government bought the vaccine in bulk from 
the American producers, it would expect to 
pay roughly $4.10 for 3 doses, or 3 times what 
it costs to producsc it here. Canadian pub- 
lic-health experts are willing to concede that 
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the six American drug companies had spent 
some of their own money to develop the 
techniques of industrial production. But 
this fails to explain the tremendous disparity 
in the cost, for the Connaught Laboratories 
have also had to develop these techniques. 
ae American prices caused raised eyebrows 
ere. 

“If I were running a drug company,” says 
one highly qualified expert, “I’d probably 
do what they are doing. I'd call the directors 
in and say, ‘Look, boys, we’ve got this bo- 
nanza that'll last us 4 or 5 years. So let us 
exploit it for all it’s worth.’ ” 

In general, the Canadian health officials 
are loath to criticize the Americans in their 
hour of trouble. All along there has been 
ciose United States-Canadian collaboration 
on all levels, scientific as well as govern- 
mental. More than that, when Washington 
banned the sales of the vaccine abroad, it 
allowed some sales to Canada. Yet the con- 
fusion to the south has hurt Canada too, 
and the Canadians would have been inhu- 
man if they had remained indifferent. 
Ottawa, for instance, had been thinking of 
inoculating a total of 1,500,000 children this 
year with the help of vaccine bought in the 
United States. This hope has now been 
abandoned. 

One indication of Canadian feeling is the 
circulation in at least one institution here 
of Walter Lippmann’s recent article, Polio 
Vaccine and Public Policy, neatly pasted on 
white paper for easy examination. I have 
also met public-health experts in both Ot- 
tawa and Montreal who shared Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s misgivings about the dramatic 
buildup, the theatrical suspense, and the 
spectacular publicity” which attended the 
Ann Arbor announcement. There is wide- 
spread agreement with this view that the 
blazing publicity was bound to convey, as 
it did convey, the misleading impression that 
a full solution had been found; and one 
finds an almost identical belief expressed by 
Mr. Martin: the vaccine is “a very encour- 
aging beginning * * * not a total and com- 
plete preventive of paralysis from polio.” 

Some of the experts I have met felt Wash- 
ington should have been ready with national 
legislation even while the field tests of the 
vaccine were in progress last summer; or, at 
the least, should have initiated detailed con- 
sultations with the scientists and manufac- 
turers last year, instead of waiting until May. 
There is, finally, a belief here that the Amer- 
ican press, by and large, contributed to the 
confusion and shock by reducing a major 
item of medical research to the level of a 
glorious barroom brawl. “Here in Canada,” 
I was told, “the press has cooperated with 
us in toning the story down and in keeping 
a@ sane approach to this difficult problem.” 

But in the end it is relatively unimportant 
whether the United States Public Health 
Service did or did not begin holding compre- 
hensive consultations until this spring, 
whether the Ann Arbor ceremony was con- 
ducted with the desired decorum, and 
whether the bulk of the American press has 
thrown its blackest headlines into the ex- 
ploitation of the polio tragedy. The only 
thing that really matters is that Canada 
has demonstrated that the program could 
be carried out with a minimum of hitches 
and a maximum of safety, with the great- 
est benefit to those who need the vaccine 
most, and at the lowest possible cost. 

This is the great lesson that Canada offers 
Washington. The failure of the United 
States Government to take over control of 
this crucial program from the outset was a 
costly and even tragic blunder. The human 
costs are bound to soar if the present hap- 
hazard course is pursued. From this van- 
tage point there still seems to be time and 
opportunity to put the Canadian experiment 
to good use in the United States. 
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Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp 
Gov. George M. Leader’s budget message 
to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
on April 19, 1955: 

Bupcet MEssaGE or Gov. Grorce M. LEADER 
BEFORE A JOINT SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE, Har- 
RISBURG, Pa., APRIL 19, 1955 
Mr. Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Speaker, 

members of the general assembly, this day, 
ladies and gentlemen of the general assem- 
bly, is a day of reckoning because we are go- 
ing to the people with a balanced budget 
program. 

It is a day of reckoning because it is the 
day we cast accounts; the day we face the 
needs of the State for the next 2 years and 
contrast those needs with the revenues avail- 
able to pay for them. 

It is a day of reckoning because it is of ne- 
cessity a time of realism, a time when all 
wishful thinking, executive, legislative, or 
public, must give way to cold hard facts. 

A day of reckoning is the moment in time 
when truth becomes absolute; when it finally 
becomes clear that you cannot remain sol- 
vent if you spend more than you take in, if 
you make commitments against the future 
without the funds to make them good, if 
you borrow without creating a reserve fund 
to pay your debts when they come due. 

The budget which I must submit to you 
today is a tally sheet for such a reckoning. 

There was a custom in ancient days for dis- 
appointed princes to kill the bearers of bad 
news. 

Perhaps it was in point, but this day, at 
least, I am glad that it is no longer in gen- 
eral usage. 

For, to my deep regret, I have only somber 
fiscal information and proposals for the leg- 
islature, and for the people of Pennsylvania 
today. 

We must first make a reckoning of our ex- 
perience in this current biennium which is 
about to end. That reckoning shows a pe- 
riod of disastrous financial management, in 
which our State will incur a deficit estimated 
at $74,732,533. If we had not promptly exer- 
cised strict budget controls and operational 
economies, this deficit would have been 
greater still. 

It should be remembered that this huge 
deficit occurred even with the general sales 
tax that was enacted at the last session of 
the legislature. 

Now, as we budget for the coming bien- 
nium of 1955-57, we must make appropria- 
tions and levy taxes to cover the $75 million 
shortage which is our inheritance from the 
previous administration. 

We must also recognize the simple arith- 
metic which dictates that if the revenues in 


the last biennium were insufficient by 75. 


millions to meet the 1953-55 budget; then, 
the revenues for the 1955-57 budget must be 
increased by 75 millions of dollars to bring 
into balance a budget no larger than the last 
one. 

The hard fact is that the failure of the 
1953-55 budget to match its appropriations 
with its actual revenue yield will force us 
to find $150 million in new revenues now, 
at this session, for the next 2 years. 
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It is idle to exchange recriminations as to 
why this happened. 

The fact is that it did happen, and it is 
before us. 

In addition, at the beginning of the 1953- 
55 biennium, the State had a cash surplus of 
$22,786,519. That balance was wiped out and 
replaced by a deficit. 

We now must replace it in the State’s fiscal 
reckonings with new income obtained from 
additional revenue. 

To summarize a rather complex set of cir- 
cumstances into one sentence: 

If we were to adopt to the letter and the 
dollar the budget which was adopted by the 
last session of the legislature, and make that 
budget serve for 1955-57, we would be forced 
to find new revenues totaling more than 
$172 million. 

But we cannot adopt the budget totals of 
the 1953-55 biennium, and still keep faith 
with the commitments written into law 
prior to this administration. We presume 
that these commitments represent the 
pledged word of the representatives of the 
people of Pennsylvania; some of them are 
absolute and binding legal commitments as 
well. 

Let me list these mandated payments, 
which are now included in the budget in 
fulfillment of policies and pledges already 
made and written into law. 

For support of public schools through re- 
imbursement for instruction—which means 
principally teachers’ salaries: $426,840,000. 

This is an increase of $78,840,000 above 
the last State budget. The increase repre- 
sents the added costs of increments in 
teachers’ salaries coming due in this bien- 
nium on the basis of the schedule voted by 
the legislature in 1951. 

For support of public schools through a 
subsidy for pupil transportation: $29,761,000. 

This is an increase of $5,359,000 above the 
last State budget, and is again in accordance 
with the requirements of existing law. 

For support of public schools through 
rental reimbursement of public-school 
buildings, $25,599,000. 

This is an increase of $6,638,000. The 
appropriation represents the State’s con- 
tribution to schools built and proposed 
under the State school authority and the 
municipal authority laws. 

For State reimbursements of 
health units, $5,432,000. 

This is a long-standing commitment by 
the State, expressed in Act 315 of 1951, and 
and now at long last proposed for payment 
as a matter cf good faith and good public- 
health practice. 

For State aid to stream-purification proj- 
ects, $3,200,000. 

This is an increase of $1,200,000—due and 
payable under legislation enacted in the 
1953 session. 

For public assistance, $138 million. 

The increase above the 1953-55 appropria- 
tion is $15,821,000. This recommended ap- 
propriation is in fulfillment of the State’s 
legal obligations under legislation first en- 
acted in 1937. 

For rentals to the general State authority, 
$23 million. 

This represents an increase of $5,165,873 
above the last State budget. It is a con- 
tractual obligation of the State which can- 
not be reduced or avoided. 

For payments on debt service for the 
World War II bonus, $63,490,000. 

This is an increase of $6,880,000, to which 
the full faith and credit of the Common- 
wealth are pledged. ~ 

The increases in these payments man- 
dated by legislation total $125,335,873. 

This $125 million must be provided in 
new revenues or the legislature must be pre- 
pared to amend the laws which make these 
increased expenditures necessary. I doubt 
that a majority can be found in either 


county 
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house, or upon either side of the Politica) 
aisle, which will be willing to make such 
amendments. 

In the present event we are forced to add 
them to the budget. 

In the same event the legislature wi} of 
necessity be compelled to enact taxes to pay 
for them. 

In examining the revenue prospects from 
existing taxes and other income sources 
we find that we cannot always expect to 
get the same return in 1955-57 as we gained 
in the last biennium. An illustration is the 
transfer of profits from the liquor sales jn 
State stores, which has been done on an 
unsystematic take-as-you-need basis. The 
actual working capital of the liquor stores 
has been depleted and payments from 
liquor-store receipts to the general fung 
will not be available in a similar amount 
in the biennium for which we now budget, 
The revenue loss will be $12,500,000. 

Estimated reductions in other revenye 
receipts will total approximately $9 million, 

I did not seek election as Governor of 
this State to live in the past or to assess 
the blame for our difficulties upon my pre. 
decessors in office. 

Our common task today, and in the hard 
days ahead, is to solve our problems, and not 
to whine about them. 

Accordingly, I am quite prepared to divide 
this budget and its grave requirements be- 
tween those critical troubles which make up 
our inheritance, and those challenges and 
problems which we freely admit are of our 
own seeking out and recognition. 

On the basis of the existing tax structure, 
and of the budget of the last State adminis- 
tration plus the mandatory increases, our 
need for new revenue totals nearly $320 
million. 

All of this is on our doorstep; all of this 
is the result of a continuous willingness to 
advocate and accept appropriations and com- 
mitments without the levying of taxes sufii- 
cient to support them, 

I have within me a deep conviction that 
We are now ready to do better; that we are 
no longer so thoughtless as to pass to each 
new session and to each new Governor the 
failures and the evasions of the years gone hy. 

Certainly, I am ready to do my part, ready 
to assume my full share as Governor of the 
responsibility for a fiscal policy that will be 
honest, however hard. 

If, as I have said, this is a day of reckoning, 
I trust that it will also be a day memorable 
because the reckoning was marked “paid, 
paid in full.” 

The last session of the general assembly 
Passed a general sales tax. 

I oppose this kind of tax because it is 4% 
wrong tax. It is a regressive tax—unfairly 
placing burdens of payment upon those least 
able to pay. 

As a Senator, I voted against that tax. As 
a candidate for Governor, I campaigned for 
its elimination. As Governor, I cannot, with 
any self-respect, with any regard for my 
pledged word, with any regard for the plain 
instruction of the people, come to you today 
and urge its retention, or, as many voices 
now advocate, urge its extension to food and 
clothing and its increase in rate to 3 or 4 
percent. 

I expect this legislature to let the sales 
tax expire. 

But equally, I expect this legislature to 
pass, as part of an equitable-tax program, 
& revenue substitute for the sales tax. 

The net revenue loss from the expiration 
of the sales tax will be $80 million. Its yield 
has been disappointing to its sponsors, and 
the return from it will be $35 million less 
than the original budget estimates adopted 
in 1953. 

In the interest of complete accuracy, !t 
should be noted that the 1955-57 budget will 
benefit by $20 million from the continuation 
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of the sales tax to its legal expiration date 
of August 31 of this year. 

Again in the interest of accuracy, it should 
pecome clear to the people of this State that 
the existing sales tax is no answer to the 
state's fiscal problems. Anyone who poses 
the question “Do you favor the retention 
of the sales tax or the adoption of some other 
tax?” leaving the impression that is all there 
is to it, is either wholly ignorant of the 
state’s financial requirements or is prac- 
ticing a planned deceit. 

Our decision—for which we take full 
responsibility—to let the sales tax die does 
indeed make it necessary for us to find new 
revenues totaling $80 million for the next 
9 years. This amount—and it is a sizable 
amount is nevertheless only one-fourth as 
much as those new revenues we are com- 
pelled to ask as a result of actions taken 
before this administration came into being. 
Ii is only 15 percent of our total new revenue 

eds. 
rahe total general fund budget which I 
am today submitting calls for appropriation 
of $1,237,464,930. 

We do not regard these estimates as in- 
violate. 

The Legislature may choose to reduce some 
of them, or to add to them. 

But they do represent our best judgment 
as to the needs and obligations of the Com- 
monwealth. 

There are substantial increases provided 
in the amount of State assistance to State 
Teachers Colleges, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and to the State-aided universities 
and medical schools. The total increase in 
this category is $14,637,000. 

There are substantial increases provided 
for our State-aided local hospitals, so that 
they may continue to care for patients who 
are unable themselves to pay their way. 

The total increase in aid to such hospitals 
{s $7,228,000. 

Our State and our society have failed 
miserably in the past to meet the problems 
of mental health and mental disease. Un- 
der Pennsylvania law, the care of mental 
patients is a complete responsibility of the 
Commonwealth. Since we have the respon- 
sibility, we should manfully have the courage 
to accept its weight, and summon up the 
imagination and determination to carry out 
an effective program. 

We all know of the thousands of retarded 
children in this State who cannot gain ad- 
mission to the institutions we are obligated 
to maintain for their care and treatment. 

The mental health program is of such im- 
portance that I intend to submit a suppie- 
mentary message to the Legislature out- 
lining in detail exactly what is proposed; 
what it may cost, now and in the future; and 
What good things may be achieved. 

To start a good program will cost $29,959,- 
000 in additional appropriations. 

The total increase now requested for the 
Department of Welfare comes to $44,895,890. 

The printed budget estimates are based 
upon existing programs and existing State 
responsibilities. They do not include the 
cost of the economic development program 
which I outlined to the legislature on March 

This will cost, as you will remember, $35,- 
700,000 in appropriations. No better money, 
no more necessary money, could be spent 
by the State than this “seed money” for our 
€conomy. We quite willingly accept respon- 
sibility for its addition to the projected ap- 
Propriations, and I am gratified by the meas- 
ure of bipartisan support which has already 
been evidenced on behalf of the economic 
Cevelopment program. 

Our total needs for new revenue for the 
seneral fund of the Commonwealth will come 
to the enormous amount of $510,604,474. 

This figure does not include any allowance 
for additional appropriations made by the 
‘€gislature or for the administration of the 
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tax program which the legislature finally 
adopts. 

I doubt that any State in our Union was 
ever confronted with the need to raise so 
much in new revenue at a single session of 
its assembly. 

We do not have an enviable assignment, 
you and I. It is always popular to appropri- 
ate; it is never popular to tax. 

I think that for a few minutes, before I 
come to my recommendations as to the tax 
program which we should adopt, we should 
discuss the basic trends which have brought 
us to this pass. 

Primarily, they are the assumption by the 
Commonwealth of responsibilities which 
once were local responsibilities. Under the 
compulsion of our times, and with the con- 
sent and urging of both parties, we have 
found it necessary to assume on a statewide 
basis the major degree of support for public 
education, the whole degree of support for 
public assistance, the entire responsibility 
for mental disease, an ever-increasing per- 
centage of the highway and road system. 

The State government has entirely changed 
in its character. 

It is for you to determine whether this 
trend is irreversible. 

You could, the legislature could, turn the 
whole responsibility for public education 
back to the school districts and their local 
taxpayers; you could turn relief back to the 
counties; you could exact from local tax 
rates the amounts now spent for the care of 
mental patients who after all come from a 
locality. 

It could be truthfully said, for instance, 
that it is not the State that has a financial 
crisis. 

It is public education in Pennsylvania 
which has a financial crisis. 

The total recommended appropriations to 
the Department of Public Instruction come 
to $623,462,352. If these costs for education 
were not borne by the State, we would have 
the pleasant duty of coming before you today 
and recommending tax reductions of more 
than $100 million. 

It can be said with equal truth that it is 
not the State government which has a finan- 
cial crisis, so much as we have a social and 
welfare crisis in Pennsylvania. 

The departments of health, public assist- 
ance, and welfare call for a combined appro- 
priation in State funds of $380,514,552. 

Here again, if the State should decide that 
these social services were none of its con- 
cern, that local communities could care for 
their welfare needs as they did under the 
Elizabethan poor law, the State government 
would }f> easily financed. 

But I think we are all realistic enough to 
know that these rolibacks to the past are not 
going to happen. 

We have been elected to administer the 
present. 


Having sought election, we cannot now 
shrink from our duties. 


Consequently, I have not looked for an 
easy refuge in any pretense that taxes are a 
legislative responsibility and that the Gov- 
ernor may present his estimate of needs and 
duck a recommendation of taxes to finance 
those needs. 


Instead I do now recommend a tax pro- 
gram to the legislature which will finance 
the expenditure budget I have submitted— 
and finance it equitably, fairly, and in full 
accordance with the platform upon which I 
ran, in accord with the established princi- 
ples of my party, in accord with every word 
I have spoken in public or in private. Obvi- 
ously, it is a tax program which I believe 
will be in the best interests of the people of 
the State. 


The principle of this program is the sound 
principle of ability to pay. 

It has been shaped within the limitations 
of the constitution of Pennsylvania. 
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Its core is an income tax, an income tax 
that will fall upon every classification of in- 
come, earned or unearned. 

We have long classified income in this 
State as a subject of taxation. We did that 
when we first taxed corporate income and 
did not tax personal income. 

I now propose a tax program that will 
carry forward this principle of classification 
of income as follows: 

Net income derived from long-term capital 
gains. To be taxed at a rate of 6 percent a 
year. Estimated biennial yield, $34,250,000. 

Net income derived from dividend pay- 
ments. To be taxed at a rate of 5 percent 
per year. Estimated yield, $56,750,000. 

Net income derived from interest, rents, 
and royalties. To be taxed at a rate of 4 
percent per year. Estimated yield, $42 mil- 
lion. 

Net income derived from the operation of 
a business or the practice of a profession. 
To be taxed at the rate of 2 percent. Esti- 
mated yield, $83,209,000. 

Net increase derived from all other sources, 
including employment. To be taxed at a 
rate of 1 percent. Estimated yield, 
$194,800,000. 

The total yield from this system of classi- 
fied income tax is estimated at $411 million. 
This estimate is based upon a collection sys- 
tem which gives the taxpayer the normal 
business and professional expense deductions 
as granted under the Federal income tax law, 
and gives the employed person the right to 
a cost-of-earning deduction, plus a deduc- 
tion of all local taxes, which may be an ac- 
tual itemized statement or a flat claim of 
$1,000, whichever is the higher. 

I submit this proposed’ tax schedule to 
the legislature as a tax which can be readily 
collected, which is simple for the taxpayer 
whose return will follow the Federal classifi- 
eations, and which is based upon ability to 
pay. 

It is not a graduated income tax because 
the Constitution forbids us to levy a grad- 
uated income tax. 

It does differentiate between classes of in- 
come on those good grounds of public policy 
which are to be found in comparative ability 
to pay. 

It is in proper counterbalance with the 
recent changes in the Federal tax system 
which have conspicuously favored income 
from investments as against income from 
employment. 

Our people have already been exposed to 
extensive misrepresentations that this tax 
would fall most heavily upon our wage earn- 
ers. I submit that this is a deliberate at- 
tempt to mislead them. The impact of this 
tax program falls most heavily on those best 
able to pay; more than half of the antici- 
pated revenues come from investment in- 
come and business and professions. I have 
kept faith with the great mass of our people 
who subscribe, with me, to a tax philosophy 
that our higher income groups should pay a 
proportionately higher share of the cost of 
Government. I shall hold fast to that 
philosophy. 

To raise the additional revenues which are 
required above the yield of the classified in- 
come tax, I recommend: 

1. That the corporate net income tax rate 
be increased by 1 percent. Estimated yield 
of the increase, $52,800,000. 

2. That the gross receipts tax on public 
utilities be increased from 14 mills to 24 
mills. Estimated yield of the increase, 
$18,500,000. 

3. That companies furnishing natural gas 
be made subject to the gross receipts tax on 
public utilities, at the new rate of 24 mills. 
Estimated yield, $11,880,000. 

4. That the tax on bank shares be re- 
pealed and banking corporations be made 
subject to the corporate net income tax at 
the new rate of 6 percent. Estimated net 
increase in yield, $3,500,000. 
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5. That Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, mutual savings institutions, building 
and loan associations, and cooperative banks 
be made subject to the corporate net income 
tax. Estimated yield, $5,100,000. 

6. That the corporate net income-tax 
statute be amended to make dividends re- 
ceived by corporations taxable to the same 
extent that they are taxable under the Fed- 
eral income-tax law. Estimated yield, $3 
million. 

7. That the net 8-mill tax on the gross pre- 
miums paid to domestic stock insurance 
companies and to mutual life-insurance com- 
panies be reinstated. Estimated yield, $714 
million. 

8. That a license fee for the privilege of 
storing natural gas in Pennsylvania be en- 
acted, to be collected at the rate of 1 cent 
for every 1,000 cubic feet of gas withdrawn. 
Estimated yield, $3 million. 

9. That the rate of the inheritance tax 
for nondependent lineal heirs be raised from 
2 to 5 percent. Estimated yield, $12,800,000. 

I also suggest to the legislature that it 
now begin the job of clearing away some of 
the brush that has grown up around our 
tax system in Pennsylvania. 

Specifically, I recommend the elimination 
of the following hodgepodge of taxes: 

1. The tax on corporate loans. 

2. The tax on gross receipts of motor car- 
riers. 

3. The gross receipts tax on private bank- 
ers. 

4. The stock transfer tax. 

5. The tax on income of agricultural co- 
operative associations. 

6. The tax on membership of rural elec- 
trification associations. 

With the exception of the tax on corporate 
loans, these yield relatively little revenue. 
They are burdensome in the paperwork they 
force on both the taxpayer and the State, 
and generally are part of a hodgepodge un- 
revised system of taxation into which we are 
now attempting to bring order. 

The total loss of revenue to be expected 
from the repeal of the taxes I have just 
listed is $3,513,000. 

As I have already said, I urge the repeal 
of the tax on bank shares because banking 
corporations should become subject to the 
corporate net income tax. The same rea- 
soning leads to a recommendation that the 
existing tax on the net earnings of mutual 
savings institutions and similar agencies 
should also be repealed, and these organiza- 
tions also brought under the corporate net 
income tax. 

Further, I recommend the repeal of the 
excise taxes on both domestic and foreign 
corporations. These taxes present a financial 
and a psychological handicap to the devel- 
opment of new businesses in Pennsylvania, 
and to the expansion of existing enterprises. 
The revenue loss will be $414 million. 

In all, we are able to recommend repeal 
of nine nuisance taxes, chiefly affecting busi- 
ness, and thus contribute substantially to 
the simplification of our tax structure, while 
increasing substantially our revenues from 
remaining business-tax sources. 

On the basis of the tax schedule I now 
submit, the revenue yield to the Common- 
wealth in the next biennium will be $1,- 
358.288,000. This will finance the general 
fund budget and the proposed economic pro- 
gram which together total $1,273,000,000. It 
will pay off the $75 million deficit of the 
preceding administration. It will leave a 
balance of $10 million for additional appro- 
priations that may originate in the legisla- 
ture to finance the collection of taxes and 
other legislatively mandated appropriations. 

The budget will be thoroughly in balance. 

We will take the turn of the road that 
leads to solvency, and abandon the skid- 
row alley that has been leading our State 
to the equivalent of bankruptcy in its public 
finances, 
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Like any human instrument, this program 
is, of course, not perfect. No one in this 
administration will be so obstinate, I hope, 
or so full of the pride of authorship, as to 
refuse to accept modifications and improve- 
ments. 

But in its basic principles, this program 
is sound and fair. 

It is not a soak-the-rich tax program. 

It is not a soak-the-poor tax program. 

It is not a soak-business program. 

It has no prejudice, or special target. 

It recognizes the fact that our new rev- 
enue needs come to $25 a year for every man, 
woman, and child in Pennsylvania. It at- 
tempts to distribute the burden broadly, but 
to distribute it in relationship to ability to 
pay. 

I fully expect the great debate to be be- 
tween those who accept this program in its 
general outlines, and those who will argue 
for an increase in the sales tax rate to 3% 
percent with a removal of all exemptions 
except food bought for home consumption, 

Such a 3% percent sales tax schedule 
would cost practically every employed per- 
son more than he will pay under the in- 
come tax proposed. Every fact we can find, 
every statistic as to the average Pennsyl- 
vania family, shows this beyond a doubt. 

Under the income tax schedule that is 
proposed, a typical family with an annual 
income of $4,000 would pay $30 to the State. 

Under the increased sales tax, figured at 
334, percent, that same family would pay 
$56 to the State. 

This same disparity runs up and down 
the income scale. Of course, the lower the 
family income, the more oppressive the sales 
tax becomes. 

I think our people can count, and even if 
they pay the sales tax in driblets, they will 
know from their household books what it is 
costing them. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
“taxes are the price we pay for a civilized 
society.” 

He was right, but that doesn’t prevent a 
tax debate in a free country from verging 
into savagery. 

I accept the fact that this will be a hard, 
a savage fight, but the Governor, at least, 
will not lose his sense of proportion. I ex- 
pect to pound the facts hcme at every op- 
portunity, and I expect those who cam- 
paigned with me to keep their word as I 
propose to keep mine. And I expect the 
facts to prevail, as they always do when 
they are sufficiently understood. 

In addition to the portions of the State 
budget financed by the general fund, there 
are, as the legislators know, special services 
of the State financed under either constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions by special taxes 
and licenses. 

The largest of these special services is the 
motor license fund, which is financed by 
the taxes on liquid fuels, by the motor license 
charges, by the charges for operators’ licenses, 
and by grants-in-aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. : 

I will submit a supplementary message 
explaining in detail our proposals for an im- 
proved and accelerated highway mainte- 
mance and construction program, and for 
increased distribution of highways funds to 
the localities for the improved maintenance 
of rural roads and urban streets. 

The highway department budget as sub- 
mitted calls for appropriations of $589,- 
241,648. 

To finance this budget I recommend an 
increase in the liquid-fuels tax of 1 cent per 
gallon. The estimated yield from this in- 
crease in the gasoline tax is $52 million for 
the biennium. I recommend further that 
the motor-vehicle license payment for pas- 
senger cars be increased from $10 to $15. 
The estimated yield in revenue will be $29 
million. I recommend, finally, that the mo- 
tor-vehicle license fees for trucks be in- 
creased along their whole range, to a new 
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series of charges rising from $20 to $399 
The estimated yield in new revenue is gig 
million. 

We all know, and I am sure we all agree 
that the need for improved highways is great 
and always growing; that we need new and 
better highways now. To get them we mus; 
be prepared to pay their cost. No one has 
a more direct return in service from the taxes 
he pays than the motorist and trucker, 

The other special fund budgets are: 


Tee Beh Tund ......c.«<nussaunnain $4, 546, 204 
The game fund.......2.-cisecne = 9,056, 439 
The banking department fund_. 1.950, 929 
The milk control fund_--.--_._. 933, 500 
The State farm products show 
fund.........------nenensoo2 - 390,903 


Now, you have the budgetary facts as we 
see them and the solutions we propose. 

In looking toward the future, I would sug- 
gest these things: 

First. That we make a firm decision as to 
what are local and what are State responsi- 
bilities in the public affairs of Pennsylvania, 
and that all of us—State government and 
local agencies of government—organize our- 
selves to meet our responsibilities supremely 
well. 

Second. That we abandon the pretense of 
temporary taxes in the State’s tax structure, 
and have the hardihood to enact a tax pro- 
gram with the honest admission that it has 
come to stay unless Changing circumstances 
and constitutional amendments provide the 
opportunity for constructive alteration. 

Third. That the process of State budgeting 
be made more intelligent and intelligible by 
the passage and adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment providing for annual ses- 
sions of the legislature. 

Fourth. That this session of the legisla- 
ture begin the long process of submitting to 
the people an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will permit us to adopt the fair- 
est of all tax systems—the graduated income 
tax. 

As to the grave matters before us, it seems 
to me that the one thing which the people 
will not forgive is a prolonged deadlock—an 
impasse which will cripple the State finan- 
cially, drive us further into deficits by delay- 
ing revenues, exhibit the weakness in Penn- 
sylvania which we are so quick to condemn 
in other free countries where party strife and 
divisions paralyze the democratic process. 

I recognize the natural ambition, the natu- 
ral function of opposition, which now lies 
in the other party. 

If we had a majority in both houses, I 
would urge my fellow Democrats to accept 
their responsibility, to take their lumps, and 
let the opposition enjoy its freedom from the 
cares of office and the State. 

We Democrats have been in the minority 
so often that we are ready—always ready— 
to let the other party revel in what to them 
are the unaccustomed pleasures of free- 
wheeling. 

But the voters of Pennsylvania did not so 
decree. 

They divided the responsibility between 4 
Democratic house, a Democratic Governor, 
and a Republican senate. 

Accordingly, the financial plan we fashion 
must sometime, somehow, someplace in this 
session be a work of common consent and 
mutual responsibility. 

I must therefore ask my Republican col- 
leagues to remember their share in the 
affairs of the Commonwealth. After they 
have had their fun and made their speeches, 
they too must soberly participate in these 
decisions of State and accept with us a com- 
mon devotion, above partisanship, to the 
affairs which the people have entrusted to us. 

This is not a time, it cannot be a time, 
for any one of us to worry about his politi- 
cal future. I am quite ready to lay mine 
on the block. 

It is a time for us to worry about the 
future of Pennsylvania, 
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And I have made this pledge to myself— 
that I will, under no circumstances, be 
arty to passing on to my successor in this 
ve a structure of State finance that is 
It of straw. 
et I believe, is a resolve that as honor- 
able men and women you all share equally 


j me. 
eo us then get to the hard task before us. 





Is It Principle or Profits? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of how far the people, acting 
through their Federal Government, 
shall go in conducting public business 
will be decided again in this generation. 

On one side we have such groups as 
the Hoover Commission which says the 
Government should get out of business 
as soon as possible and stay out of any 
business which private enterprise is will- 
ing to undertake, regardless of the cost 
to the taxpayer. 

On the other side are those who say 
that much of the business in which the 
Federal Government is engaged is pub- 
lic business—and that Government went 
into it only because private enterprise 
was either unable or unwilling to do the 
job. 

In the June 3, 1955, issue of the Gov- 
ernment Standard, Mr. James A. Camp- 
bell, national president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, 
carries one side of this argument to its 
logical conclusion. He imagines a situ- 
ation in which the Government has prac- 
tically gone out of existence, yet taxes 
were many times greater than they are 
today. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Camphbell’s editorial which 
follows: 

Is Ir PRINCIPLE OR PROFITS? 
(By James A, Campbell, national president, 
AFGE) 

With just a dash of imagination, we can 
picture a situation in which the Govern- 
ment has practically gone out of existence, 
yet taxes were many times greater than they 
are today. 

All we have to do 1s to apply the “get 
the Government out of business at whatever 
the cost” philosophy to its logical conclusion, 

The advocates of this philosophy seem to 
be doing quite well by themselves, but in a 
Spirit of helpfulness perhaps we can suggest 
certain additional fields of Government op- 
eration which private business might be will- 
ing to take over—at a guaranteed profit, of 
course, 

For example, why use Government em- 
ployees to take the census and correlate the 
Statistics? Surely some enterprising research 
or poll-taking business would be able to do 
the job if it paid well enough. 

Likewise, tt seems silly to have our post 
Office deliver packages and thus compete with 
Railway Express and other private shipping 
firms that would be glad to do the job. It 
may cost a bit more, but cost doesn’t appear 
to be a factor in turning over Government 
operations to private business. 
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As a matter of fact, if you really got down 
to it, there probably isn’t a job being done 
at any Navy yard, airbase, Army, or Marine 
depot that some private firm wouldn’t be 
willing to take over, if the price was right, 

And who knows, you might even interest 
some concern in recruiting and training a 
private air force which would be available to 
fly in defense of the United States—on a 
cost-plus-profit arrangement, of course. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the last 
item, there is nothing in the previous sug- 
gestions—ridiculous as they may sound— 
which would be drastically different from 
actions which have already been taken on 
a smaller scale. 

The House wisely kept in the Defense De- 
partment appropriations bill a provision 
which would ensure a congressional check 
before any additional Government opera- 
tions are sacrificed to the phony “no com- 
petition with private business” principle. 
Such a check is urgently needed because the 
administration has specifically ruled out in- 
creased cost as an argument against con- 
tracting out. 

Big business interests are concentrating 
their pressure on the Senate. It is impera- 
tive that, without delay, lodges and individ- 
ual members of AFGE wire and write their 
Senators on this issue. 

It is going to be a close decision. At stake 
is not only the jobs of thousands of Federal 
employees, but economy and efficiency of 
Government. 

This is not a partisan issue, as the vote in 
the House of Representatives demonstrated. 
Both parties should be equally interested in 
efficient Government at the lowest cost. That 
can be accomplished only through the reten- 
tion of the language of the defense appro- 
priations bill passed by the House. 





Peking Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Hindu Weekly Review of 
April 18, 1955, called Peking Propaganda. 
It espouses the American cause in Asia 
and takes to task those who state that 
American aid to Asia is intended for 
military aggression, economic exploita- 
tion and colonialist expansion. It prop- 
erly states that such a characterization 
is a gross travesty of fact. The editorial 
puts American aid to Asia in proper 
perspective. We have so often heard 
criticism in this country against India 
and her leaders. I am pleased to point 
to this good example of India’s news- 
papers taking up the cudgels for the 
United States. 

The editorial follows: 

PEKING PROPAGANDA 

American suspicions of Communist China 
are only equalled by Peking China’s suspi- 
cions of the Americans. A typical example of 
tendentious writing is the leading article in 
the Peking People’s Daily attacking United 
States aid to Asian countries. The Peking 
paper is entitled to hold that American atti- 
tude to the forthcoming Bandung Confer- 
ence is lukewarm, but when it describes 
American aid to Asia as being intended for 
military aggression, economic exploitation, 
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and colonialist expansion it is a gross tra- 
vesty of fact. It may be unfortunate that 
the emphasis in the American aid program 
is more on military than economic assist- 
ance, but even so the provision for economic 
aid alone during the current year is over 
$500 million. The picture of United States 
capital penetrating Asian and African na- 
tions under cover of“aid,” drawn by the Pe- 
king daily, is wholly fanciful, because Amer- 
ican investment in these countries during 
the past few years has been negligible and 
there is nothing to suggest that Americans 
are anxious at all to increase their invest- 
ments in any of these countries. The prob- 
lem, on the contrary, has been to induce 
them to bring in capital and know-how to 
develop industries in these countries and 
India, for instance, has had to offer special 
terms to the American oil companies to start 
their refineries here. The paper’s sugges- 
tion that the United States has been dump- 
ing rotten surplus wheat and cotton on 
gullible Asian countries is unfair. The as- 
sumption seems to be that India, Japan, or 
some other Asian country does not know 
what is to its interest. 

When the Peking paper goes on to suggest 
that Asian peoples should rely on their own 
efforts to develop their economies and should 
dispense with American or other foreign aid, 
one cannot heip asking whether Red China 
has been able to achieve her development 
entirely by herself and whether she has not 
had to rely on considerable Soviet technical 
and economic aid to develop her resources. 
Self-reliance is all right, but it would be a 
strange form of perversion to urge that poorly 
developed Asian countries should not seek 
the aid of more developed countries, even 
if such help can be had without political 
strings. The recent survey published by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East estimated the annual requirements of 
external capital of the Asian and far-eastern 
countries at $3 billion for carrying out the 
development programs of these countries. 
It is obvious that the United States is the 
only country that is in a position to meet 
the bulk of these requirements. India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, and other coun- 
tries of this region would greatly welcome 
American assistance on terms which respect 
their sovereignty and integrity and are eco- 
nomically reasonable. The main concern of 
the countries who will be assembling at 
Bandung next week should be with measures 
to promote peace in the region so that the 
newly freed countries may go forward with 
their development plans uninhibited by fears 
of the possibility of a major conflict. 





Distribution of Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the announcement of the discovery of 
the Salk polio vaccine almost 2 months 
ago, thousands upon thousands of par- 
ents throughout these United States 
have been awaiting positive action by 
the Federal Government in insuring 
prompt inoculations for their children. 

They are still waiting, and the entire 
inoculation program is presently bogged 
down with no assurances that there will 
be a definite plan set up which would 
make this vaccine available to our 
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youngsters without further delay. Al- 
ready valuable time has been lost. 

The people in my home district, in 
New York, are naturally concerned, and 
rightly so, about the lack of Federal 
action on this important problem. We 
can only hope that the Government will 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
confronting us, and will put into effect 
an equitable program for the distribu- 
tion of the vaccine. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
a copy of the letter I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, on April 21, 
1955, shortly after the announcement of 
the vaccine discovery. And I will also 
include a copy of Mrs. Hobby’s reply of 
May 6, 1955, which indicated that sev- 
eral committees were studying the prob- 
lems involved. 

To date nothing has been accom- 
plished. Confusion still reigns, and the 
polio season is upon us. The Govern- 
ment must accept its responsibility and 
put into effect an equitable distribution 
system immediately. I hope and pray 
that this will be done. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1955 
Hon. Oveta CuLP HossBy, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Department of Health, 
Education, and Weljare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mas. Hossr: Since the recent an- 
mouncement of the discovery of the Salk 
vaccine, one of our greatest problems is its 
equitable distribution. 

The conference to be held at the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
tomorrow should strive to set up a workable 
plan whereby the vaccine will be adminis- 
tered to every child in the United States, 
regardless of cost. This is an investment in 
our future well-being, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must take the lead in putting into 
operation a national plan which will abolish 
the confusion and vague proposals which 
have been heard since the announcement. 

This is a tremendous medical achieve- 
ment, and with the results indicating that 
the vaccine is 80 to 90 percent effective in 
preventing paralytic polio, we can feel that 
the dread disease is now facing defeat. 
Thousands and thousands of children, whom 
it strikes most frequently, will be able to 
live out their lives without any crippling 
effects, and the many serious and often- 
times uncontrollable outbreaks of poliomye- 
litis will be terminated. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which has been conducting re- 
search against polio for a number of years, 
has initiated the rule of “children first,” and 
I believe that this rule should apply in the 
nationwide inoculations which have already 
started. No child should be deprived of this 
vaccine because of an inability to pay for 
it. I believe that no time should be lost in 
determining whether or not each child can 
afford the inoculation. If the cost of the 
shots cannot be undertaken by the child’s 
family, then ways and means of appropriat- 
ing sufficient funds to care for this expense 
should be developed. This is a step forward 
in the field of medicine, the benefits of which 
should be extended to everyone. 

The distribution of the vaccine calls for 
calm and orderly deliberation and planning, 
and the problems of making it available— 
first to our children, and then to adults when 
the supply is more equal to the demand— 
can be resolved without delay if the Govern- 
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ment will act quickly and decisively to set up 
controls on allocations and prices, which 
will ensure against any exploitation of the 
discovery by special interests, or those seek- 
ing personal gain. 

I realize that there are many problems to 
be overcome in setting up such a system of 
controls, but I am confident that the urgency 
of the situation will be recognized by those 
at the conference, and I earnestly hope that 
a satisfactory policy will be developed, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Lester HoLTzMan, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN HOLTZMAN: This will 
acknowledge your letter of April 21, 1955, 
concerning Salk poliomyelitis vaccine. 

This Department has established a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine to advise on the problems of dis- 
tribution and an Expert Technical Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine. The 
responsibilities of these committees relate to 
equitable distribution, as well as to a safe 
and effective vaccine. The questions raised 
in your communication are currently being 
studied by these committees and will be dis- 
cussed in our report to the President which 
will be completed in a few days. 

Sincerely yours, 
OveTa CuLp Hossr, 
Secretary. 





The Dairy Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, because, with improved meth- 
ods of production, it is impossible in 
peacetime for the taxpayers, through the 
Government, to purchase and find a 
market for all farm products, the farm 
program adopted during the war has 
been modified. The new overall pro- 
gram has not as of this date gone into 
effect. Nevertheless, prices of farm 
products have fallen drastically. 


Dairy farmers who have been affected 
by a change in policy have found one 
partial remedy. 


In an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of June 5, an outline of what 
the dairy industry has attempted to do 
has been described as follows: 

Dairy FARMERS LEARN How To Swim 


A member of this department had a school- 
mate who dreaded water—not as a beverage, 
or with soap, particularly, but in wholesale 
quantities. He was afraid to learn to swim. 
His old man tossed him off the government 
pier one day and eventually he became the 
best swimmer at the Waukegan YMCA. 

A year ago, April 1, Agriculture Secretary 
Benson tossed the dairy industry off the pier. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he bored a sizable hole in the bottom 
of its boat. The Government had been sup- 
porting dairy prices at 90 percent of parity. 
The people of the country wouldn’t buy all 
of the milk products produced at that price 
level, and the Government had spent hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars buying butter 
cheese, dried milk, and other dairy product, 
to keep them off the market and keep retajj 
prices up. So Mr. Benson cut the dairy sup- 
port level to 75 percent of parity. 

The expected happened. When dairy man. 
ufacturers were unable to sell their products 
to the Government at a fancy price, they 
started selling them to consumers at a more 
reasonable price. Dairy sales began to ip. 
crease immediately. 

The American Dairy Association and inqj. 
vidual manufacturers decided to intensify 
their advertising. A recent survey indicateg 
that a third of the increase in butter sales 
can be explained by lower prices and two. 
thirds by new customers attracted through 
advertising. 

The consequence was that 165 million 
people in the United States are now eating 
butter at the rate of 9 pounds a year, and 
their per capita consumption this year may 
reach 94% pounds. In 1953, with high price 
supports holding butter off the market, it 
was 8.6 pounds for each person. Margarine, 
the butter rival, has increased sales, but not 
per capita consumption. On the other hand, 
1954 was the first year since 1925 in which 
per capita consumption of butter, fluid milk, 
and cheese—the three most important dairy 
products—increased in each instance over 
the previous year’s consumption. 

Lester J. Will, general manager of the 
American Dairy Association, predicted the 
other day that the dairy surplus will vanish 
this year, or certainly in 1956. That will 
mean that taxpayers will no longer have to 
pay to take unsalable dairy products off the 
market. Already speculators are preparing 
to buy surplus production in the expectation 
of rising prices when production drops dur- 
ing the winter months. 

There is some possibility that the dairy 
farmers, forced to learn to swim, will so con- 
duct their affairs that production tempo- 
rarily will fail to meet demand. A cow 
doesn’t yield milk unless she becomes 4 
mother at least once a year. That means that 
there is a possible gross increase of 50 percent 
annually in the size of milking herds, 
though of course old cows do die. 

While it is possible for dairy farmers to 
increase their herds fairly fast, they would 
go broke if they kept all their cows as long 
as they yielded milk. Right now dairymen 
all over the country are culling their herds, 
sending the boarders with low production 
off to the stockyards to make steaks and pot 
roasts. 

We do not say that dairy farmers and man- 
ufacturers can expect to rest henceforth on 
a bed of thornless roses, for they won't. But 
their enforced swimming lesson has produced 
some rather handsome muscles. By advertis- 
ing, they have expanded their market to 
absorb their production. Lower prices have 
resulted in more efficient herds. The indus- 
try has ceased, or will soon cease, to be 4 
burden on the taxpayers, and thus is free 
of bureaucratic controls. It is the star exam- 
ple of the benefits of flexible price supports. 

Most of the farm products which the Gov- 
ernment does not subsidize by loans and 
hoarding are selling at better prices today 
than they were a year ago. This is true of 
vegetables, eggs, and poultry. Hog prices are 
an exception, well below those of last yeal, 
and beef prices have declined but are Ic- 
covering. 

But, in contrast, growers of the basic crops 
like corn, wheat, and cotton that have high 
Government price supports face reduced 1n- 
come this year. The Government is sitting 
on more than $6 billion worth of basic prod- 
ucts, which overhang the market and keep 
prices at the support level, or below. Until 
those surpluses are worked off and the Gov- 
ernment quits paying farmers to grow prod- 
ucts that can’t be sold, those farmers Will 
get into worse trouble every year. 
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“One Law and One Ordinance Shall Be 
Both for You, and the Stranger That 
Sojourneth With You”—Numbers 


15: 16 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker— 

One law and one ordinance shall be both 
for you, and the stranger that sojourneth 
with you (Numbers 15:16). 


The foregoing quotation from the Old 
Testament is a most appropriate intro- 
duction to the following statement: 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, REGARDING AMERI- 

CAN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

Po.icres, INCLUDING SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 

Basic REVISION OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 

NaTIONALITY AcT OF 1952, To Brine It Into 

CONFORMITY WITH THOSE PRINCIPLES 


(Statement of the joint views of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America, United Synagogue 
of America, and 33 Jewish community 
councils and Jewish community relations 
councils in all parts of the country, all of 
which together comprise the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council) 


This statement represents the combined 
and joint views of the constituent organ- 
izations of the National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council, coordinating and 
joint policy-forming agency of national con- 
gregational bodies representing the Con- 
servative, Orthodox, and Reform movements 
of American Judaism and Jewish community 
relations organizations, national and local. 
All these constituent organizations are en- 
gaged in programs to foster interreligious 
and interracial amity, in furtherance of the 
principle that all men are to be dealt with 
justly and equally in total disregard of race, 
creed, religion, and ancestry. 

The organizations affiliated in the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council are: 

American Jewish Congress 

Jewish Labor Committee 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America 

United Synagogue of America 

Jewish Welfare Fund of Akron 

Jewish Community Relations Council for 
Alamada and Contra Costa Counties, Calif, 

Baltimore Jewish Council 

Jewish Community Council of Metropoli- 
tan Boston 
—— Community Council, Bridgeport, 

nn, 

Brooklyn Jewish Community Council 

Community Relations Committee of the 
Jewish Federation of Camden County, N. J. 

Cincinnati Jewish Community Council 
a Community Federation, Cleveland, 

Connecticut Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Jewish Federation of Delaware 

Detroit Jewish Community Council 
Elizabeth, N. J., Jewish Community Coun- 





cil 


ce Community Council of Essex Coun- 
y. N. J. { 


: Community Relations Committee of the 
lartfiord (Conn.) Jewish Federation 
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Indiana Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Indianapolis Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Community Relations Bureau of the Jew- 
ish Federation and Council of Greater Kansas 
City 

Community Relations Committee of the 
Los Angeles Jewish Community Council 

Milwaukee Jewish Council 

Minnesota Jewish Council ‘ 

New Haven Jewish Community Council 

Norfolk Jewish Community Council 

Philadelphia Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Jewish Community Relations Council, 
Pittsburgh 

Jewish Community Council, Rochester 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
St. Louis 

Community Relations Council of San Diego 

San Francisco Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council 

Southwestern Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council 

Jewish Community Council of Toledo 

Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington, D. C. 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
the Jewish Federation of Youngstown, Ohio 


AMTRICAN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
POLICIES 


This statement is addressed to an appraisal 
of the general assumptions upon which our 
immigration system is built and from which 
its major inadequacies derive, rather than to 
a detailed résumé of each of its specific faults. 
The hearings and congressional debates on 
the McCarran-Walter immigration bill per- 
mitted private agencies, at least partially, to 
express their views regarding individual sec- 
tions of measures which became the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. Because 
the 82nd and the 83d Congresses failed to 
take any action to correct the inequitable 
and discriminatory provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Wailter Act, those criticisms remain 
tragically in point. At the same time, much 
of the discussion in this field since the 
present law was enacted has tended to ob- 
scure consideration of basic immigration 
principles. It is obvious by now that the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 cannot achieve 
its worthy purposes. Other proposals which 
are not aimed at amending the basic law will 
suffer the same fate because they would be 
in the nature of cosmetic legislation which, 
like cosmetic surgery, can at best patch and 
pretty, but not remedy an essentially un- 
sound condition. We must not lose sight of 
the concepts which are at the heart of our 
immigration system and which are incredibly 
out of harmony with the knowledge and 
needs of our time and with the beliefs and as- 
pirations of the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

These concepts may be grouped, as is done 
in this statement, under the following head- 
ings: national origins quota system, deporta- 
tion inequality between native-born and 
naturalized Americans and opportunity for 
appellate review. 

The organizations joining in the present 
statement have no special private cause to 
plead, they have no special self interest 
in the improvement of our immigration laws 
save that of Americans concerned with the 
reformulation of basic laws to accord with 
democratic principle. It is a tragic fact that 
such betterment neither primarily nor di- 
rectly will redound to the benefit of pros- 
pective Jewish immigrations or to the special 
advantage of the Jewish community in this 
country. More than 6 million Jews in Eu- 
rope were exterminated in Nazi gas chambers 
and concentration camps; another 3 million 
remain irretrievably locked behind the Iron 
Curtain with no foreseeable prospect of 
flight. The remnants of world Jewry are 
largely scattered islands steadily shrinking 
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in size, mostly destined for migration to Is- 
rael. Our concera with immigration laws 
is of a different character. 

Immigration laws crystallize and express 
@ society’s basic human values. They deal 
with our relationship with people other than 
our immediate neighbors. Such laws affirm 
the degree of our acceptance or rejection of 
the essential equality of all human beings. 
They codify our prejudice or our freedom 
from prejudice. They reveal the measure 
of correspondence between our professed 
ideals and our practices. In our endeavor 
to increase this measure of correspondence, 
it would be unintelligent and profligate de- 
liberately to blind ourselves to the body of 
social and scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence we have acquired since 1924. The many 
urgent problems of migration and resettle- 
ment now demanding immediate solution 
prohibit continued indulgence in artificial 
respiration of the phobias and fears of some 
25 or 50 years ago. Concepts like the na- 
tional origins quota system or deportation 
have hardened over the years until they 
have come to be regarded as somehow sacro- 
sanct and immutable. 

Since 1924, we have maintained by default 
a method for the selection of immigrants 
and for the treatment of aliens and natural- 
ized Americans which flies arrogantly in the 
face of everything we know and have learned 
and which stands as a gratuitous affront to 
the peoples of many regions of the world. 
The welfare of this country and its people 
requires that we put aside our palliatives 
and halfway measures and that we come 
to grips with those fundamental central pro- 
visions of our immigration laws which have 
been a source of national embarrassment 
in the conduct of our foreign policy and 
which have produced immeasurable heart- 
break, injustice and waste. 

One last word is in order before turning 
to specific recommendations. No legisla- 
tive amendment, no matter how cogent, can 
be implemented or made meaningful unless 
they are accompanied by recognition of the 
immigrant as a self-respecting, sincere, and 
worthwhile human being. Some apparently 
regard liberalized immigration as being in 
the nature of a bad bargain, with all the 
benefits flowing to the alien and all the 
liabilities accruing to ourselves, and have 
set about to make our terms in this bargain 
as stringent as possible, just to prove to 
ourselves that we are not being taken in. 
Without discounting the significant con- 
tributions this country has made under its 
general immigration laws, we must at the 
same time recognize that what has been 
done in the last quarter century has been 
done grudgingly. Our immigration laws 
have popularly come to be regarded and 
administered as a kind of obstacle course 
designed to trip up those who seek admis- 
sion. Implicit throughout our immigration 
law is poorly disguised hostility to immigra- 
tion and to immigrants. Indeed, it is pri- 
marily this spirit which is codified and given 
added force in the immigration measures 
adopted by the 82d Congress. 

We have an obligation to protect ourselves 
against those who seek to enter the United 
States for purposes of subverting our demo- 
cratic system of government. In addition, 
Wwe are compelled to set up some principles 
of selection to choose the comparative few 
out of the many who wish to enter. But 
these principles of selection must not be 
motivated by fear or dislike. Xenophobia 
has no place in a vigorous and confident 
democracy. More important than any other 
changes which might be recommended, is a 
change in official attitude from one of sus- 
picion to one of welcome. Immigration is 
not only a humanitarian gesture. It ex- 
presses our national need for manpower to 
maintain the strength and vigor of our 
economy. We must recast our thinking and 
begin looking upon the immigrant as a 
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dignified human being who should be made 
to feel at home and permitted to take his 
place among us without subjection to un- 
ending ordeals, tests, and challenges. If we 
are to meet our responsibilities justly, we 
must stop daring the immigrant to get here 
and start inviting him to come. 


A. National origins quota system 


In brief, the national origins formula 
adopted in 1924 and employed ever since, 
admits a total of approximately 150,000 peo- 
ple a year and, except for nations of the 
western hemisphere, fixes maximum quotas 
for each country. Quotas range from 100 
to 65,000, each country’s quota being equal 
to the percentage that persons of that na- 
tional origin resident in the United States 
in the year 1920 were of the total white 
population of the United States at that time. 
The point merits emphasis that Negroes 
were not counted for purposes of establish- 
ing the population base. 

Under present quota allocations over 70 
percent of the number of visas available 
annually are allocated to natives of northern 
and western European countries. In the 
years 1910-1914 immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe was more than 4 times 
as large as that from northern and western 
Europe. Yet under the permanent quotas 
of the 1924 act, 5 times as many immigra- 
tion quotas are assigned to northern and 
western Europe as are allotted to eastern 
and southern Europe. 

The national origins formula was no legis- 
lative accident. The end of World War I 
brought with it an intensified demand for 
sharp limitations upon immigration. The 
quest for “normalcy” which dominated the 
time was associated with the rise of isola- 
tionism and of antipathy toward the peoples 
of Europe and the rest of the world. Rumors 
were widespread that the United States 
would soon be inundated by a flood of new 
immigrants from a devastated Europe. 
Restrictionists pointed to the arrival in the 
fiscal year of 1921 of 802,228 immigrants, 
65.3 percent of them from southern and 
eastern Europe, as proof that literacy tests 
and other comparable tests of personal phy- 
sical, mental and moral qualification failed 
to achieve a lessening of the flow of new im- 
migration. These arguments were strength- 
ened and made persuasive in the atmosphere 
of a severe post-war recession and the 
emergence of the bigoted Ku Klux Klan as 
@ political force. 

Congress thereupon quickly passed the 
first quota act of 1921, limiting immigration 
to an annual total of approximately 350,000 
and setting a ceiling upon the number of 
any nationality admitted at 3 percent of 
the foreign born persons of that nationality 
who resided here in 1910. The 1921 act, 
however, was drawn only as an emergency, 
makeshift measure. Not until 1924 was the 
national origins formula enacted and our 
quota system placed on a new and perma- 
nent basis. 

Even cursory review of legislative debate 
in 1924 discloses that the authors of the 
quota plan deliberately, carefully and con- 
sciously contrived to encourage immigra- 
tion of the English, French, Irish, Germans 
and western Europeans and to discourage 
all other immigrants. Resting upon a theory 
compounded of bigotry and ignorance, they 
argued that persons of other national origins 
represented inferior biological stocks and 
possessed ethnic qualities making them un- 
assimilable. The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of those days reflect an intense pre- 
occupation with race and blood, a preoccu- 
pation which today seems monstrous. A re- 
port was submitted by Dr. Harry Laughlin, 
appointed in 1922 by the House Committee 
on Immigration to study the biological 
aspects of immigration, and repeatedly cited 
during debate by those who favored the na- 
tional origins formula. The Laughlin re- 
port asserted: 
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“Our outstanding conclusion is that 
making all logical allowances for environ- 
mental conditions which may be favorable 
to the immigrant, the recent immigrants 
(southern and eastern Europe) as a whole 
present a higher percentage of inborn so- 
cially inadequate qualities than do the older 
stocks.” 

Were it not for the continued support ac- 
corded the national origins plan and were 
it not for the shocking statements made by 
supposedly knowledgeable men on the floor 
of Congress during debate on the McCarran- 
Walter bill, one would assuredly think it un- 
necessary in this day and age to elaborate 
the point that from a scientific view, doc- 
trines of Nordic or Anglo-Saxon ancestry are 
sheer undiluted hokum. Because of these 
statements, however, and at the risk of need- 
lessly reiterating truisms, it should again be 
recorded that the unanimous testimony of 
physical anthropologists is that the concept 
of a pure race is nothing more than an ab- 
straction, bearing no concrete relation to the 
real world. No pure race can be found in any 
civilized country. Racial purity is restricted 
at best to remnants of savage groups in iso- 
lated wildernesses. The present races of man 
have intermingled and interbred for so many 
thousands of years that their genealogical 
lines have become inextricably confused. 
The concept of race is at the most a zoologi- 
cal device whereby indefinitely large groups 
of individuals of more or less similar physi- 
cal appearance and approximately similar 
hereditary background are classified together 
for the sake of convenience. In the words of 
Prof. Ashley Montagu, “not one of the great 
divisions of men is unmixed, nor is any one of 
its ethnic groups pure, all are a mixture.” 

Moreover, even conceding for purposes of 
classification the existence of separate and 
distinct races, there is no proof whatever 
that mental capacity, moral sensibility, or 
cultural achievement are a function of race. 
It is evident to the scientist, if not to the leg- 
islator, that each racial type runs the gamut 
from idiots and criminals to geniuses and 
statesmen. And no racial type produces a 
majority of individuals at either end of the 
scale. So far as is known there are no racial 
monopolies either of human virtues or of 
vices. 

Scientific'study and social experience have 
surely withered these racist fictions with the 
finality of an atomic blast. It is paradoxical 
that America, which prides itself on its loy- 
alty to the dictates of scientific knowledge 
and discovery, should continue to base so 
significant a portion of its legal and legisla- 
tive structure on foundations thoroughly 
and irrevocably exploded by scientific find- 
ings. 

Recognizing the stupidity of alleging a 
biological ranking among racial groups, some 
restrictionist spokesmen have attempted in- 
stead to stress the value of the national 
origins formula as expressing the ease with 
which the various peoples submit to cultural 
assimilation. Setting aside for a moment the 
question of cultural homogeneity as a de- 
sirable national objective, it is worth paus- 
ing to examine a few of the old wives’ tales 
that have evolved in this connection. 

The allegation that the new immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe depress 
wage levels and resist unionization is an- 
swered by the rise of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, and other trade- 
union organizations which have brought 
about a stabilization of employment condi- 
tions and industries into which newer im- 
migrants flow. The frequent allegation that 
southern and eastern Europeans have tended 
to congregate in cities is an obvious distor- 
tion of the fact that urbanization is a char- 
acteristic of modern industrial life, by no 
means confined to immigrants. Mechaniza- 
tion of farms has led to a shift of population 
to urban centers. Moreover, insufficient em- 
phasis has been given to foreign colonies as 
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stepping stones to assimilation. In tim, 
immigrants from such colonies tend to ais. 
tribute themselves generally throughoyt 
America. Analysis of available statistics jn. 
dicate that since 1910 immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe have not con. 
centrated in urban areas to a greater extent 
than other groups. 

The national origins quota system ingor. 
porates into law a network of unfounded es. 
timates of cultural assimilability. It wholly 
disregards the phenomenon of cultural 
change. It assumes, for example, that oyr 
national institutions bear the stamp of g 
particular nationality in the same proportion 
that persons of that national descent bear 
to the whole population. But cultures are 
not amenable to such analysis any more than 
plants, animals, or humans can be viewed as 
a result of a simple addition of the chemica) 
compounds they absorb. The vast develop. 
ments which have taken place in American 
life throughout our history are not the me. 
chanical result of simple additions from ele. 
ments of immigrant cultures but rather the 
evolution of a new and distinctive culture in 
response to the demands of a new environ- 
ment. 

To use but one illustration, the German 
quota that came into effect under the Mc- 
Carran law is 25,814. It is the second larg. 
est in size, ranking after that Of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland (65,361). The 
quota for Italy is 5,645, for Greece 208, and 
for Turkey 225. These discrepancies can 
find no warrant in the theory that it re. 
sults in the selection of immigrants from 
countries whose traditions, languages, and 
political systems are akin to ours. It would 
be absurd to claim that the Germany which 
twice precipitated the world into war, which 
was warped by Nazi propaganda for more 
than a decade prior to 1933 and molded by 
12 years of Nazi power, is culturally closer to 
America than Italy, Greece, or Turkey. And 
if Germany is closer, is the degree of prOpin- 
quity 80 times greater than in the case of 
Greece, 4 times greater than in tahe case of 
Italy, and 115 times greater than in the case 
of Turkey? 

That northern and western Europeans ad- 
just to American life better than eastern 
and southern Europeans is a baseless asser- 
tion. Those who insist upon assimilation by 
the obliteration of all foreign traits with the 
utmost speed and thoroughness have ig- 
nored the development and enrichment of 
our cultural life which has accrued from the 
adoption of ideas and customs of Euro- 
pean or other origin. As Prof. Franz Boas has 
said: ‘The social resistance to Americanizing 
influence is so weak that it may rather be 
regretted that we profit so little from the cul- 
tural heritage of the immigrants than that 
we should fear their modifying influence 
upon American thought and sentiment.” 

America’s richness has not been merely our 
material resources, amply endowed though 
we are. It has been, even more, our diversity 
of peoples and cultures and our unique abil- 
ity to fashion a creative national unity out of 
that diversity. That has proved to be our 
strength as well as our richness. Totali- 
tarianism carries within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction through the mechanical 
uniformity it seeks to impose, for imposed 
uniformity must ultimately result in social 
and human degeneration. Uniformity can 
emerge not only from legal or physical coer- 
cion, but as a result of rigidly limiting the 
human resources on which we should be free 
to draw. The “American type” has not been 
nourished at a single fount; it has drawn 
from many springs, and it must continue # 
draw from many springs if it is to be el 
riched—indeed, if it is to remain healthy. 

The failure of successive legislatures to ex- 
punge the national origins system from our 
statutes has resulted in the retention of & 
series of preferences, priorities, bars, and 
prohibitions which stamp a seal of inferio!- 
ity upon persons of other than Anglo-Saxol 
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For all its highly advertised purg- 
ism from our immigration laws, 
closer inspection of the McCarran Law, Pub- 
~ Law 414, reveals that it contains such pro- 
ae as the section establishing the “Asia- 
pacific Triangle” (section 202 (b)) limiting 
anual immigration from countries in that 
oe to a maximum of 100 a year, with no 
reference to any formulas or figures and with 
no rationale save that of antipathy to per- 
sons coming from that part of the world. 
Indeed, the new law is so thoroughly im- 
mersed in racist feeling that for persons de- 
riving from the Asia-Pacific triangle usual 
procedures are exactly reversed. Country of 
birth for this group is made irrelevant and 
the fact of racial ancestry becomes the single 
important criterion upon which admissibility 
depends. A native Englishman, even one of 
whose parents derived his ancestry from 
China, Japan, Korea, or other countries with- 
in the so-called Asia-Pacific triangle is not 

rmitted to enter this country under the 
ample British quota; he ts compelled to seek 
admission under the limited quota of 100 for 
the Asia-Pacific country. Public Law 414 
thus imposes an inescapable onus upon some 
racial groups, never to be avoided no matter 
to what ends of the earth their members may 
travel. Negro immigration, in like fashion, 
is carefully restricted by denying certain de- 
pendent areas in the West Indies, for the first 
time, the right to use quotas belonging to the 
mother country. 

Moreover, quotas under Public Law 414 
continue to be premised upon the 1920 
census, a device clearly intended to freeze if 
not paralyze the composition of our popula- 
tion. Because those areas of the world whose 
peoples are most urgently in need of re- 
settlement and most deserving of assistance 
have among the lowest of the quotas, and 
because these quotas are in almost every case 
oversubscribed for years to come, our pres- 
ent immigration laws are more ironic than 
helpful. All of these inequities, along with 
a host of others, would be removed at one 
stroke with the elimination of the quota 
system. 

In support of the national origins system it 
is frequently urged that given the need for 
some quantitative restriction of immigra- 
tion, there exists no other feasible method of 
apportionment. Surely, human ingenuity is 
not so feeble. To claim that the existing dis- 
criminatory and arbitrary scheme is just be- 
cause no alternative can be devised is to con- 
fess to an extraordinary lack of imagination. 
Without by any means exhausting the al- 
ternatives, we respectfully suggest the fol- 
lowing as a means of furnishing an equitable 
and workable substitute for the national 
origins formula: 

1, Retention of the standard of one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the census to determine the 
maximum number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted annually, substituting however the 
1950 census as the basis for calculation. 
This would provide an annual ceiling number 
of approximately 251,000, a number which 
we believe to be within the absorptive ca- 
pacity of the United States and in keeping 
with its needs. 

2. Special provision, within the ceiling 
number, for the reunification of families, 
the persecuted, displaced persons or refugees, 
such skills as our country may need at the 
particular time, as well as for new seed or 
self-initiated immigration. 

3. Establishment of a new and independ- 
tnt Government agency which would be re- 
sponsible for administering the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the Nation. This 
would include responsibility to engage in a 
‘ontinuing study of our domestic need for 
‘migrants and world conditions which im- 
pinge upon American immigration policy. 
On the basis of such a continuing study, the 
‘gency would determine the number of visas, 
Within the ceiling, which should be appor- 
“oned to each of the preference categories 
and for general immigration. 
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The formula as above outlined would abol- 
ish the discriminatory features of the na- 
tional origins quota system and provide in- 
creased opportunity for securing immigrants 
with needed skills. Moreover, emergency 
situations could be taken care of by periodic 
readjustment of the various categories with- 
in the ceiling number. 

We continue to be cognizant of the prob- 
lem of refugees and surplus populations. 
The plight of these dislocated peoples will be 
a continuing emergency which will be with 
the free world for many years and possibly 
generations to come. To the extent that 
immigration can be helpful in coping with 
this global problem, it our conviction that 
piecemeal emergency legislation, such as the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, is not the proper 
approach. We suggest instead that it is pos- 
sible within the bounds of our permanent im- 
migration laws to give such attention to dis- 
tressed areas by allotting an adequate num- 
ber within the ceiling as a preference for 
persecutees or refugees. 


The world situation urgently requires that 
the national origins system should be elim- 
inated. Once this is accomplished, we are 
then equipped to meet emergency needs 
within the framework of a just, humane, and 
flexible immigration system. 


B. Deportation 


The concept of deportation as employed 
in our basic immigration laws is no less in 
need of drastic revision. The present law 
stands in flat opposition to the principle 
that once a person is admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence, he 
should have the privilege of remaining in 
this country unless his immigration was 
based on fraud or illegal entry. No one 
denies that among the rights of sovereignty is 
that of deportation. However, deportation 
used as a penalty is inhumane and me- 
dieval. It frequently punishes persons en- 
tirely innocent, such as members of the im- 
mediate family of the deportee. An alien 
who does wrong should be punished for his 
wrong the same as a citizen but the punish- 
ment should not carry with it the additional 
penalty of banishment. 


Immigrants who come to this country are 
not here on consignment. Those persons 
who pull up their roots and rearrange their 
lives to come to the United States under our 
laws and under a system of qualifications 
which we draw and which we administer are 
entitled to believe that once here they will 
be allowed to remain and that they will be 
dealt with justly and equally. This of course 
does not imply that they are not to be penal- 
ized or held fully accountable for their 
crimes or their mistakes. It does mean that 
they are not to be assessed with penalties 
higher in degree or in character from those 
imposed on native Americans for like acts. 


We must admit to a measure of responsi- 
bility for persons entering this country from 
the moment they disembark. Immigration 
is a profound experience. It entails the 
breaking up of preexisting ties and the re- 
construction of a whole life. Immigrants 
who fail are as much our problem as native 
Americans who fail. The immigration sys- 
tem must not be made to bear a burden 
properly residing in our economic institu- 
tions, or communities and neighbors, or in 
our schools. It is much too easy a solution 
to slough off responsibility simply by send- 
ing the alien back where he came from, 
rather than recognize our own implication 
in his failure. 

The United States Supreme Court has as- 
serted that loss of the right to remain in the 
United States, technically not a criminal 
penalty, nevertheless partakes of the nature 
of such penalties and in most cases imposes 
an even more serious injury. Deportation 
usually entails the breaking up and separa- 
tion of the family unit. Innocent depend- 
ents who remain behind are the prime suf- 
ferers when the head of the family and the 
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sole source of income and livelihood is 
expelled. 

Compounding of penalties for immigrants 
has no basis in American life. Theoretically 
all persons who reside within our borders are 
entitled to identical treatment. And indeec) 
it is a radical and dangerous practice to initi- 
ate a system of caste among our residents. 
No one denies that those who initially obtain 
entry into this country illegally or by virtue 
of deceit or fraud should not be entitled to 
capitalize on their duplicity and should be 
made deportable. With the sole exception 
of fraudulent entry, we must concede tenure 
to immigrants once they have been admitted 
permanently, otherwise liberty is a meaning- 
less term. Elimination of the motion of de- 
portation as a penalty would initiate a single 
system for the punishment of wrong doers 
and would compel our courts and our admin- 
istrative bodies to bring practice into line 
with theory and grant to all persons within 
our borders equal standing under our laws. 
Public Law 414 completely departs from this 
principle. Under that law immigrant culpa- 
bility for a variety of acts, many of them 
minor, inexorably results in deportation. 

Thus, under Public Law 414, aliens are 
now deportable for acts that were not a 
ground for deportation at the time when they 
were committed (sec. 241 (d)). The law also 
repealed certain statutes of limitations, thus 
reviving “punishment” for acts or conditions 
expressly forgiven by our law. Such provi- 
sions are contrary to the spirit of the consti- 
tutional provision against ex post facto laws. 

An alien may be deported at any time for 
having committed a proscribed act; no mat- 
ter how trivial and no matter how long the 
alien has lived in this country. Virtually all 
Federal crimes must be prosecuted within a 
specific period, but a deportation proceeding, 
which by legal fiction is not deemed criminal 
punishment in the constitutional sense, may 
be commenced after a lapse of so many years 
that witnesses have died or disappeared and 
documentary evidence is no longer available. 
It seems cruel and inhuman to keep the 
threat of deportation hanging over the head 
of an alien during his entire lifetime. 

Under the law an alien admitted for per- 
manent residence is deportable for proscribed 
subversive activity even where such activity 
has ceased and there has been a bona fide 
repudiation of past conduct or affiliations 
(sec. 241 (a) (6)). The law does not con- 
cede the possibility of redemption or repen- 
tence, as it does in the admission of aliens, 
where ex-Communists are eligible if they 
have broken with that party. These ex- 
Communists are often the best informed and 
the most alert opponents of the Communist 
Party. The present law therefore discourages 
Communist aliens from breaking with their 
party. 

Under the “reentry doctrine” an alien who 
voluntarily leaves the United States no mat- 
ter how brief the absence or for what reason 
and regardless of the length of his residence 
here is treated on his return as a new immi- 
grant and is subject to the same exclusionary 
provisions as an alien coming to the United 
States for the first time (sec. 101 (a) (13)). 
This is true even where the alien has ob- 
tained an official reentry permit before leav- 
ing. Thus a legal fiction makes a new immi- 
grant out of a legally resident alien and pro- 
vides what amounts to deportation under the 
guise of a refusal to readmit as a penalty for 
temporary absence from this country. Al- 
though section 212 (c) gives the Attorney 
General discretion to admit reentering aliens 
in spite of excludability features, this dis- 
cretion is not broad enough to meet all situa- 
tions nor should such rights be subject to 
the Attorney General’s discretion. The re- 
entry doctrine has an additional conse- 
quence. Events that occur subsequent to an 
original entry may become a basis for later 
deportation proceedings. For example an 
alien in the United States who becomes tu- 
bercular is not deportable for that reason but 
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if he leaves the country for a few hours he 
becomes inadmissible. Should he be read- 
mitted in spite of this he may later be sub- 
jected to deportation proceedings on the 
basis of excludability at the time of reentry. 

We hold no brief for the criminal, the 
wrongdoer, the narcotics user, the subver- 
sive, or the alien who seeks through immoral 
means to obtain personal advantage. At the 
same time we recognize that this country is 
necessarily implicated in his actions. The 
criminal alien represents a menace, but it 
differs in no descernible character, quality, 
or degree from the menace represented by 
the criminal native-born. The reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of defective, sick in- 
dividuals is a job for our entire community. 
It is not one which lies within the province 
of the immigration system. It is not one 
which can be avoided by the simple means 
of ejecting those whom we find unpleasant. 
The marriage of the immigrant and of the 
United States is presumably one premised 
on sincerity on the part of both and it is 
marriage for better or for worse. The use of 
deportation as a means of coercing conform- 
ity or of inflicting extrajudicial punishment 
is a repudiation of the principle of equality. 


C. Inequality between native-born and 
naturalized citizens 


Distinctions between native-born and nat- 
uralized citizens in our immigration laws 
must be eliminated as contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution. The naturalization 
process should be so devised as to insure 
that before a person is naturalized, he is 
genuinely attached to the governing prin- 
ciples of this country. Thereafter, certifi- 
cates of naturalization should not be can- 
celed, save upon a showing of fraud. 

The stamp of a free and secure society is 
its abjuration of all forms of limited citi- 
zenship. Our courts have declared that un- 
der our Constitution, a naturalized citizen 
stands on an equal footing with a native- 
born citizen, in all respects save eligibility 
for the Presidency. They have explicitly re- 
jected the notion that “the framers of the 
Constitution intended to create 2 classes 
of citizens, 1 free and independent, 1 hal- 
tered with a lifetime string attached to its 
status.” The naturalized citizen, being in- 
vested with all the rights of citizenship, has 
been held no more responsible for anything 
he may say or do, or omit to say or do, after 
assuming his new character, than if he were 
born in the United States. 

This guarantee of equal rights to natural- 
ized Americans is not a doctrine recently 
come by or lightly held. It is of the very 
fabric of our history. Chief Justice Marshall 
long ago definitively declared that a natural- 
ized citizen becomes “a member of the so- 
ciety, possessing all the rights of a native 
citizen and standing, in the view of the Con- 
stitution, on the footing of a native. The 
Constitution does not authorize Congress to 
enlarge or abridge those rights. The simple 
power of the National Legislature is to pre- 
scribe a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
the exercise of this power exhausts it, so far 
as respects the individual.” (Osborne v. 
U.S. Bank (22, U. S. 738, 827.)) The grant 
of American citizenship is not a partial 
grant and it is not a grant upon a condition 
subsequent. 

Public Law 414 flaunts this principle. 
For identical acts it metes out harsher pen- 
alties to naturalized Americans than to na- 
tive Americans. Section 340 (a) provides 
that refusal to testify on the part of a 
naturalized citizen, within 10 years follow- 
ing his naturalization, before a congression- 
al committee concerning alleged subversive 
activities, which results in a conviction of 
contempt, shall be grounds for revocation of 
naturalization. Similarly, section 340 (c) 
repeats provisions placed in our law by the 
Internal Security Act to the effect that a 
person who was naturalized and who within 
5 years becomes a member of, or affiliated 
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with a subversive group, is presumed to have 
obtained naturalization through fraud. 
Thus actions which when performed by na- 
tive-born citizens are either non-penal or 
are, at the most, minor crimes, become the 
basis for the imposition of the most grave 
and severe punishment of all, the loss of 
American citizenship. 

Finally, Public Law 414 reenacts those 
sections of the Nationality Act of 1940 which 
expatriated naturalized Americans merely 
because of residence abroad for a period of 
5 years or more, while permitting native 
Americans to remain away indefinitely, with- 
out loss or penalty. The State Department 
repeatedly has testified that, in its opinion, 
these provisions bear no reasonable or per- 
ceptible relation to our national interest. 
The expatriation statutes symbolize the 
suspicion felt toward the alien, and the un- 
justifiably rigorous standards of conduct de- 
manded of him. If our professions of equal- 
ity are to be seriously regarded, our law 
must give equal treatment to the native-born 
and the naturalized citizens. 


D. Opportunity for appeal and review 


The core of the American system of justice 
is that each person shall be accorded a fair 
hearing. Public Law 414 fails to accord to 
immigrants or aliens the necessary judicial 
protection which accompanies the concept of 
fair hearing by omitting any provision for a 
Board of Immigration Appeals and a Visa 
Review Board. Even more, it explicitly de- 
nies opportunity for further inquiry to any 
alien if the Attorney General in his discre- 
tion believes the alien to be excludable under 
paragraphs 27, 28, and 29 of section 212 (a), 
and concludes that the disclosure of the in- 
formation upon which his belief is based 
would be prejudicial to the public interest, 
safety, or security (sec. 235 (c)). The grant 
of such discretionary power is contrary to 
normal democratic procedures. Where the 
exclusion is for security reasons, and it is 
deemed vital to protect the Government’s 
sources of information, it is imperative that 
the alien, at least, be accorded a chance, in 
accordance with normal standards of Ameri- 
can justice, to plead his side of the story and 
bring any witnesses he may desire. Further, 
it is necessary that the existing non-statu- 
tory Board of Immigration Appeals be re- 
tained and made statutory, and that the 
existing procedure be retained, whereby ap- 
peal may be made to the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization from a de- 
cision of a lower official to exclude an alien, 
and from the latter's decision, if adverse, to 
the Board of Immigration Appeals. The 
Board of Immigration Appeals should be 
written into the law and not remain at the 
mercy of administrative decision. 

Under present law, consular officials have 
an absolute right to deny issuance of a visa, 
and there is virtually no means whereby an 
interested American citizen or organization 
may obtain a hearing to put in question the 
correctness of the action of the consul. 
While the Department of State may require 
a report of the consul, final discretion lies 
with the latter, the Department’s participa- 
tion being limited to an advisory opinion. 
To prevent prejudice, arbitrariness, or caprice 
in the award of visas, and in the grant of 
the all-important opportunity for immigra- 
tion, we urge legislative provision for the 
establishment of a Visa Review Board em- 
powered to review and reverse consular deci- 
sions to issue or deny visas. Such Board 
should provide an opportunity for an Amer- 
ican citizen or organization interested in 
bringing an alien to this country to appeal 
on his behalf. Measures addressed to these 
objectives will surround the immigration 
process with the protection and safeguards 
it merits. 

CONCLUSION 

The eloquent affirmation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that “all men are 
created equal” expresses the cardinal demo- 
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cratic belief that all persons are to be re. 
garded as equally capable of intelligence 
freedom, and social usefulness, that every 
individual can claim the right to be judgeq 
on his own merits. The immigration Policy 
enacted in 1924 was a repudiation of that 
doctrine, for it asserted that persons in quest 
of the opportunity to live in this lang were 
to be judged according to breed, like cattle 
at a country fair, and not on the basis of 
their character, fitness, or capacity. 

Our immigration and naturalization laws 
must be so reshaped that they will conform 
to American ideals and experience, which re. 
quire equal treatment of all persons and the 
fullest guaranties of basic civil liberties. In 
the light of our knowledge and aspirations 
and, indeed, the needs of the Nation, the 
national origins quota system and the con. 
cept of penal deportation must be abolished 
and the internal administration of our im. 
migration processes must be improved. Oyr 
immigration and naturalization laws must 
be purged of every taint of racial, religious, 
and ethnic discrimination. Nothing less 
than this is worthy of a freedom-loving 
people. 





Dictator Loosens Grip 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, that the demands of the team- 
sters unions, as voiced by Beck, Hoffa, 
Ring, and others who seek to bring all 
those engaging in transportation activi- 
ties under the control of the union, force 
them to comply with and pay tribute to 
the teamsters, can be successfully op- 
posed, is indicated by an article written 
by Fred W. Perkins, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, and which appeared in some 
Hearst publications on June 3, 1955. 
That article reads as follows: 

Texas TrucKer SHOOTS THE WorkKS IN “Hot 
Carco” Scrap WitH UNION 


(By Fred W. Perkins) 


Desmond A. Barry, the determined Texan 
who came here and set a record for the speed 
with which he got two Federal agencies to 
help in his fight against the AFL Teamsters 
Union, has won the battle so far. 

But he isn’t through yet. 

The union has called off its pickets. And 
connecting truck lines are handling his 
freight. They hadn’t been because the union 
had called it “hot cargo.” 

But the Houston businessman is after 4 
whole-hog victory. His lawyer is talking 
about suits against the union and the other 
truck lines for damages. 

“I’m not going to stop half way,” Mr. Barry 
told reporters. “I’m going to haul freight 
come hell, hallelujah, or high water.” 

This also was the word received today by 
Officials of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

When Mr. Barry hove into view last week, 
the board quickly agreed to seek a court in- 
junction under the Taft-Hartley law against 
the teamsters on the charge they had 4 sec- 
ondary boycott in effect against the Galves- 
ton Truck Lines, the Barry concern. 

NONUNION FIRM 

This nonunion firm has headquarters !n 
Houston and normally operates to Oklahoma 
City. There truck freight is transferred 
other lines serving more distant points. 
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Barry ran into trouble when five con- 
ruck lines refused to handle his 
freight at Oklahoma City on the ground the 
union wouldn't let them because of a hot 
argo” clause in their labor contracts. 

: So Mr. Barry not only got NLRB help but 
ne also induced the Interstate Commerce 
commission to let him run his trucks tem- 
sorarily beyond Oklahoma City. That was 
to let him go ahead with his business while 
he battled the union. 

UNION BACKS DOWN 


word received here is that the twin actions 
have been followed by withdrawal of union 
pickets at both Houston and Oklahoma City. 
The union is also said to have notified the 
other truck lines that the Barry concern is 
no longer considered unfair to organized 
abor. 

” t J. Saccomanno, of Houston, Mr. Barry’s 
attorney, said his client now is going to fire 
the other barrel. 

Mr. Barry will complain to the ICC about 
the trucking companies that refused to han- 
dle his freight because of the “hot cargo” 
clause, which he claims is illegal. 

ICC officials revealed there are precedents 
for such complaints and that it would be 
possible for the Commission to revoke the 
certificates of carriers that refused to accept 
freight under such conditions, 


PLANS DAMAGE SUITS 


Mr. Barry, said his lawyer, also plans dam- 
age suits for losses he took while his freight 
was embargoed. 

And although the union has backed off, 
the action for the Taft-Hartley injunction is 
still alive. It could be pressed if Mr. Barry 
is not satisfied. 

Publicity given Mr. Barry’s trip here has 
brought in, he said, approving messages from 
over the country. 

“Hot cargo” cases are bobbing up in many 
States. The Teamsters Union, headed by 
Dave Beck, is trying to retain his powerful 
weapon for enforcement of union organi- 
zation, 

In a recent case the ICC granted 30-day 
authority to the nonunion Decatur Truck 
Lines, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., to haul be- 
tween Florence, Ala., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Officials said this resulted from application 
of the “hot cargo” clause to carriers, under 
contract, who had been furnishing service 
toa strikebound manufacturing plant. 

Legal status of the disputed clause is 
cloudy under NLRB rulings. 


Mr. 
necting t 


Mr. Speaker, few individuals or organ- 
izations have either the funds or the will 
and courage to, in the courts, defy the 
Teamsters’ czars. ‘There is a legal rem- 
edy for the illegal exactions which the 
racketeers seek to impose, but the Con- 
gress Should write and enforce legislation 
which will protect the citizen in his 
constitutional rights. 





National Characteristics of Modern 
Greeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been very much pleased to see that rec- 
°snition of a splendid race of people has 
been given by the Atlantic of June 1955, 
Which has devoted a large part of its 
Publication to modern Greece. 
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Greece has always played important 
parts in world affairs. The people of 
that country are energetic, and those 
Greeks who have come to the United 
States and have made America their 
home have made significant contribu- 
tions to our own national life and culture. 


_It is well for us to reflect on the progress 


and position of the Greeks in a modern 
world. 

While this issue of the Atlantic con- 
tains many fine articles, I would espe- 
cially like to call attention to one en- 
titled “The Modern Greeks,” by George 
Theotokas. I ask permission to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the matter will make approximately 
21% pages of the REcorp, at a cost of $200. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION BY LINCOLN MACVEAGH, FORMER 
AMBASSADOR TO GREECE 


The inclusion of Greece in this Atlantic 
series of “Perspectives” on the countries of 
the free world is highly appropriate. Being 
perhaps the most intensively as well as the 
longest studied of all those countries, she 
might have been left out as needing no 
new appraisal at this time. But the very 
fact of our having learned so much about 
Greece makes it difficult to see her as she is. 
Facts and opinions about her, emanating 
from many sources over the whole course of 
history, come to mind immediately her name 
is mentioned, and this is confusing. Per- 
haps of no country could it more truly be 
said that she requires to be better known 
because she is already known s9 well. Cer- 
tainly none is in greater need of being seen 
in perspective. 

Take the foreground position we tend to 
give to Ancient Greece, consciously or un- 
consciously, whenever Greece is spoken of. 
Someone has truly said that reading about 
this or that foreign country must be, to 
many Americans, “like going home.” If that 
is so, then reading about Greece must be, 
to nearly all of us, like going home to mother. 
She is indeed the mother of our civilization 
and for many centuries our scholars have 
been gathering information about her an- 
cient way of life for the light this throws on 
the development of the whole Western 
World. But this way of approaching her, 
which still conditions the average American’s 
view of Greece, can be of only very limited 
assistance in any attempt to understand her 
as she is. 


Or take our thinking about what is still 
too often called Modern Greece, though the 
age of Otto is today as dead as that of 
Pericles. We have not studied the Greece of 
the nineteenth century to anything like the 
same extent that we have studied Ancient 
Greece. But there was a time in the first 
half of that century when she was of in- 
tense interest to the whole Western World. 
Much of what was written about her then is 
even now unforgotten, and the almost wholly 
incredible character dreamed up for her by 
Byron and other romantic sympathizers in 
her War of Independence against the Turks 
still clings to her. Had the West continued 
its interest in what went on in Greece after 
her independence was achieved, we might 
now be more aware than we are of the fact 
that she was never so much romantic in her- 
self as the source of romance in others, and 
we might appreciate better the truly heroic 
toughness and resiliency which enabled her 
to achieve a new culture for herself in less 
than a century. We tend to see Modern 
Greece very much in the light of Europe’s 
19th century Romantic Movement, and as 
this is to see even that Greece only partially 
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and contemporary Greece not at all, the need 
for an improved focus is again apparent. 

With the longest history of any country 
in Europe, Greece has had as many lives as 
the proverbial cat, and has died as many 
deaths. She has been invaded and con- 
quered, in whole or in part, by foreigners 
of almost every description, among others by 
Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Gauls, 
Goths, Slavs, Franks, Normans, Sicilians, 
Genoese, Florentines, Navarrese, Venetians, 
Catalans, Turks, and Germans, and from 
each of these in her long and repeatedly suc- 
cessful struggle to “lead captivity captive,” 
she has derived certain cultural elements 
which she has made her own. 

The following articles, stories, poems, and 
reproductions of works of art by modern 
Greeks will not, I think, surprise us if we 
keep these things in mind. They reveal a 
culture which is by no means a mere sur- 
vival of the classical and romantic traditions 
so well known to us, but which is a fusion 
of many elements. They also do much more 
than this, since they make us feel its quality. 
On the surface, there could hardly be a closer 
association than now exists between America 
and Greece. Since our declaration of the 
Truman Doctrine in 1947, we have shown 
an understanding not only of the importance 
to us of the independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece, but also of the great step 
forward she has taken on the international 
stage in composing her agelong differences 
with Turkey and allying herself with that 
country on the present frontiers of freedom. 

Despite our acceptance of the new impor- 
tance of their country, we tend to think of 
the Greek people too much in the patronizing 
manner of a generation ago, when archeology 
and philanthropy accounted for most of our 
interest in Greece. It is true that in recent 
years we have supplemented these feelings 
with a large measure of admiration for the 
basic qualities of heart and mind among 
the Greeks which alone could explain their 
devotion to the very ideals of heaven and 
home which we cherish. We have thought 
of this development as the Greek miracle, 
and have not even glimpsed the lesson it so 
clearly teaches of essential fellowship be- 
tween us and them. To bring that lesson 
fully home, the following selective sampling 
of their literary and artistic achievements 
cannot, of course, be sufficient. But it does 
give us an opportunity, through direct ac- 
quaintance with their manner of thinking 
and feeling, to reinforce our present rela- 
tionship with a greater measure of compre- 
hension. In so doing it may facilitate an 
adjustment of focus which is so urgently 
needed for a proper perspective on Greece 
today. 

THE MODERN GREEKS—AN INTERPRETATION OF 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


(By George Theotokas ') 
I 


Who are the modern Greeks? What is 
their origin? How did their national char- 
acter come to be formed? Greeks today 
speak a language which, though not the 
ancient Attic tongue, is nevertheless, in a 
modernized form, a genuine Greek language. 
As a nation we have undoubtedly main- 
tained some very ancient traditions. I know 
of villages, on my native island, where one 
may find records dating back to the 15th 
century. Common peasant families may 





1Born in 1906, George Theotokas studied 
law at the University of Athens, continuing 
his general studies in Paris and London. 
His writings include a series of novels, Argo 
(published in English), The Demon, Leonis, 
The Sacred Way, a number of plays, and 
his recently published volume, An Essay on 
America. He was general director of the 
National Theater of Greece when it visited 
New York in 1952. 
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there trace their ancestry as far back as the 
period of the Byzantine Empire. But again, 
who were the ancient Greeks and who the 
Byzantines? 

At no time in history does there appear 
to have existed a pure Greek race. The an- 
cient Hellenes were an ethnic mixture of 
prehistoric Mediterranean peoples and of 
northern invaders who, in successive waves, 
overran the country in the millennium before 
Christ. After the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great (336-323 B. C.) the Greeks spread 
across Asia Minor and other east Mediter- 
ranean regions, where they assimilated many 
foreign elements. From these blendings, 
there developed that Hellenism which was to 
gain ascendancy over the Byzantine Empire 
(330-1458) and, even after its fall, to con- 
tinue to influence the culture of the Western 
World. A Greek tradition, constantly re- 
newed and transmuted, was kept alive in 
Greece itself through the Middle Ages. Then 
the Turks came in the 15th century and con- 
quered all but a few islands of Greece. 
Principally because the Turks were Mos- 
lems and the Greeks Christians there was 
little cultural interpenetration between 
them. Thus the Greeks who after bitter 
struggles regained their independence early 
in the 19th century were essentially the same 
as their ancestors of Byzantine times. 

Many and various have been the factors 
which have molded the modern Greek char- 
acter. There is no certain way of proving 
the influence exercised by natural environ- 
ment upon the mind and soul of a people. 
Yet the natural beauty of Greece has always 
been of such paramount importance in the 
life of the people that it seems to have left 
its indelible mark on our mentality. 

The intensity of the light in Greece—that 
unique transparency of atmosphere—the 
brilliant reflection of the sun on the sea, 
the clear, delicate, yet firm lines of the 
mountains against the sky, the endless va- 
riety of an everchanging scenery, have deep- 
ly impressed every sensitive traveler. He be- 
comes aware of beauty in a complete, fi- 
nalized form, of an expression of the uni- 
verse—simple, tangible, intimate, yet incom- 
parable in its purity. The traveler becomes 
alive to the intellectual and moral signifi- 
cance of a natural environment seemingly 
fashioned to man’s stature, to its teaching 
of a sense of proportion. In Greece the sea, 
the forest, the mountains, the climate, the 
elements, do not dwarf, do not debase man 
but give him stature. Nature is in harmony 
with man and yields to him the privilege of 
being the center and the measure of the uni- 
verse. 

Because he has been shaped in this en- 
vironment, the Greek, when expressing his 
personality, will tend toward clarity, delicacy, 
and fine balance—which is nature herself— 
limpid, harmonious, and comprehensible. 
There is no room in the Greek mind for the 
c~lossal, the gigantic, nor for frenzy and con- 
fusion. We see this spirit in Greek art, ir- 
respective of the various styles affected at 
one period or another. Yet Greek art has 
never been exclusive. From the earliest 
times it has always been ready and willing 
to adopt methods, teachings, and elements 
from East and West alike. But Greece has 
almost always assimilated such acquisitions, 
adapted them to her character, comehow hu- 
manized them and brought them all into 
harmony with the Greek measure. 

Two other physical features deserve men- 
tion: Greece is nearly as mountainous as 
Switzerland and almost as insular as Great 
Britain. Mountains cover over three-quar- 
ters of the land area, with small plains be- 
tween the rocky ranges. Islands make up a 
considerable part of the country (the Pelo- 
ponnesos itself is, strictly speaking, an is- 
land). But even the greater part of the 
Greek mainland, with its countless capes and 
promontories, its bays and harbors, is s0 
much washed by the sea that it, too, takes 
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on an almost insular character, particularly 
as the mountains isolate so many regions. 
This geography has produced a strong sense 
of independence and an inflexible attitude 
toward external enemies. 

On the other hand, the sea—ever present— 
tends to broaden the imagination, to awaken 
a strange curiosity and longing for faraway 
shores. The sea sharpens and cultivates the 
mind, instilling in the restless spirit a lust 
for adventure, for the unknown. Through- 
out history it has prompted the Greek to be- 
come either a sailor or an emigrant, to get 
to know, like Ulysses, the towns and spirit of 
many peoples, to set up colonies of Greeks 
all over the world. Yet the mysterious call 
of the sea is not the sole reason for the tra- 
ditional tendency of Greeks to emigrate. 
There is also the pressure of poverty. 

Greece has always been poor. One of the 
oldest Greek myths is the epic of Jason set- 
ting out with his companions in the good 
ship Argo in quest of the Golden Fleece, the 
substance of wealth which was missing from 
the radiant but barren rocks of their own 
country. Even today, though much techni- 
cal progress has been achieved during the 
last 30 years, Greece is unable to offer her 
people an adequate living standard. The 
great landed properties were expropriated by 
the state a generation ago and parceled out 
among the indigent peasantry. But the 
average plot assigned to each peasant family 
is insufficient and keeps shrinking further 
with the increase of population. Modern 
farming methods have been adopted, nu- 
merous factories founded, and large reclama- 
tion projects completed. Yet official sta- 
tistics tell us that 2 million Greeks, or fully 
one-fourth of the total population, are still 
destitute. 

The poverty of the soil, combined with the 
other factors mentioned, has made the Greek 
resourceful—again I think of Ulysses—has 
given him mental adaptability and adroit- 
ness and has taught him how to get juice 
out of astone. At the same time there has 
remained in Greece, much as in the days of 
Thucydides, a kind of permanent restless- 
ness, an underlying discontent of Greek 
with Greek, as well as an inherent fickleness 
in political affairs. And sometimes the rec- 
ollection of poverty and of the lack of op- 
portunity produces in successful Greeks who 
have amassed a fortune a rather embarrass- 
ing display of wealth. 
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In Greece the memory of her ancient past 
has lingered on to this day. Byzantine Hel- 
lenism kept the flame of classical learning 
alive until it could be passed on to Western 
Europe in the Renaissance. During the long 
years of Turkish domination (1453-1821) the 
memory of the glories of ancient Hellas grew 
into a legend, kindling the national pride and 
stirring hope for a reawakening in Greece. 
The learned used classical literature and 
history to stimulate national consciousness 
and morale in the people, to inspire them 
by holding up the example of their ancestors. 
The names of Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Salamis became hallowed symbols of that 
fighting spirit which was to free Greece from 
new conquerors who, like the Persians, had 
come from Asia. Homer, the ancient trage- 
dians, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle be- 
came heralds of the Greek war of independ- 
ence. 

Yet this reverence for the great thinkers 
and writers of the past was not merely the 
result of a reborn nationalism. However 
one may apply their words, in the end they 
will point to a certain attitude toward life, 
to a certain conception of man’s lot upon 
earth. The classical Greek spirit acknowl- 
edges man’s ignorance and his limitations. 
It rejects every kind of fanaticism and des- 
potism, whether political or intellectual. It 
seeks truth and beauty, aims at perfection 
in art and thought, but, prompted by the 
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nature of the country, pursues these objec. 
tives with a sense of measure, Because 
man’s personality is the only true source of 
intellectual creativeness and socia] develop. 
ment it consitutes life’s greatest good, Yet 
only in a climate of freedom is it possipje 
for man to create and to achieve a sense of 
happiness. Freedom requires courage Which 
is action and struggle. Some phrases con- 
tained in the ancient texts, to this day com. 
monly used by Greeks, are eloquent of this 
spirit: “The one thing I know is that I know 
nothing”; ‘Measure in all things is best”. 
“Happiness demands freedom and freedom 
demands courage.” An immortal way of life 
and thought is reflected in these simple 
words, and in many others like them, a 
way which for centuries has molded the 
spirit of the Greek people. 


Christianity in Greece did not clash with 
the ancient culture nor did it aim at sup- 
pressing or abolishing it. On the contrary, 
the early Christians made use of the ancient 
lore to help them in their own spiritual 
development and in the propagation of their 
faith and thus greatiy enriched Christianity, 
Out of these influences the Greek Orthodox 
Church was born, at once as a religion, a 
form of worship, and a theology. Greek 
classical culture introduced a sense of meas. 
ure into dogmatic conceptions, clear and har- 
monious forms into art, logical reasoning 
into the search for truth and the formulation 
of thought. Christianity was wedded to 
Hellenism and absorbed precise and bal- 
anced forms in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Greek genius. 

Adapting itself ever more closely to the 
atmosphere of the land, the Orthodox faith 
has influenced Greek life to its very roots 
and has become an inseparable part of it. 
We have here an enlightened, warm, and 
liberal religion, made to man’s stature. The 
church is democratic. Its teachings are clear 
and intelligble, suited to the Greek men- 
tality. The moral attitude of the church is 
humanitarian and lenient. Its symbols are 
familiar to everyone. Its worship rests on a 
succession of cheerful symbolic feast days 
rhythmically following the seasons of the 
year. The greatest and most splendid re- 
ligious festival in Greece is Easter, the Feast 
of Spring, which in the consciousness of the 
people expresses not only the dogma of Res- 
urrection but also nature’s eternal rebirth. 
“Easter so pleasant, in joy one another we 
embrace * * *” goes the church choral in 
dance rhythm. The blessing of St. John 
Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, adds, 
“Hades, it is said, was subdued when finding 
You below. It was subdued and verily abol- 
ished. It was subdued and verily derided. 
It was subdued and verily put to death. It 
was subdued and verily exterminated * * *.” 
A death-defying triumph of life, joy, and 
love of all people in the sun and the green 
of April—that is the message contained in 
this culminating feast in the religious lile 
of the Greeks. 

Another great spiritual force which has 
left deep imprints on the psychology of the 
Greek people is the memory of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. For centuries after its fall 
Byzantium lived on in their imagination 4s 
some kind of Paradise Lost—a great, glorl- 
ous, mythical country of their own which 
had been submerged in the darkness of time. 
The more painful and humiliating the star* 
reality of enslavement became, the more the 
national memory would embellish that pe- 
riod of splendor when Hellenism had con- 
stituted the greatest power in Europe and 
the Byzantine capital, Constantinople, had 
held a position similar to that later occu- 
pied by Paris. This nostalgia gradually 
bred an ideal which became known as tle 
great idea. This was the dream-of reestab- 
lishing the old empire, which would include 
most of the Balkans and Asia Minor. It 
was to be a motive power in Greek society 
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during the whole of the 19th and the begin- 

ing of the 20th centuries. 
Drafter the military disaster in 1922 in Asia 
minor and the exchange of populations be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, there occurred a 
radical change in the political orientation 
and objectives of the Greek people. For- 
sotten were the dreamy ambitions of an 
empire. Greece made friends with her 
neighbors and has pursued a policy of peace- 
ful progress. But in the soul of the Greeks 
there remains a note of complaint that his- 
tory has treated them unfairly; that they 
had no share in the flowering of European 
civilization in the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies. When at the beginning of the 19th 
century they reentered the family of Euro- 
pean nations they felt that they no longer 
held pride of place but were relegated to the 

osition of poor relations. Modern Greek 
literature clearly reflects the inner conflicts 
of the Greek soul, torn as it is between the 
absorbing spell of the past and the impel- 
ling necessity for a new original life of its 
own. 

Ir 

Thanks to her geographical position and 
historical circumstances, Greece has always 
been at the crossréads of the most varied 
infuences. Her whole culture has never 
ceased to adopt and to adapt alien elements. 
Down through history west and east have 
always met on Greek soil—sometimes clash- 
ing with and at others times complement- 
ing each other. 

Basically Greece has always belonged to the 
Western World. Greece gave the West some 
of its most fundamental principles, such as 
free philosophical and scientific thought and 
its bearer, man’s emancipated personality. 
European civilization was born from the 
combined influences of the classical Greek 
spirit, of the Roman conceptions of state and 
law, and of the Christian doctrines. In 
Greece, Rome was something more than a 
mere foreign conqueror. Rome borrowed 
much Greek culture but in return she gave 
Greece her state organization and legal 
science. Roman law was completely inte- 
grated into the lives of the Greek people and 
became the cornerstone of society, which it 
remained even during the years of Turkish 
occupation. Under the Turks the Greeks 
managed to maintain their religious life and 
their communal self-government, as well as 
their own ecclesiastical courts which inter- 
preted Roman law as it had been modified 
and completed by the Byzantine emperors. 

Nevertheless, Turkish oppression proved a 
terrible ordeal. For 4 centuries Greece 
was cut off from the rest of Europe. The 
people were forcibly subjected to Asiatic in- 
fluences. Such tyranny left ugly wounds in 
the nation’s soul. Many daring young men 
tefused to go on living under the Turkish 
tule. They took up arms, banded together 
in partisan groups, and lived a free life in 
the mountains. Soon this resistance gave 
rise to heroic and romantic legends among 
the population. Popular ballads celebrated 
the struggle in a tone reminiscent of Homeric 
epics. From these independent fighters, the 
Klephts, was born the military tradition of 
the modern Greeks, their collective pride, 
and the spirit of their national struggles 
which have always been conducted under the 
banner of freedom. In the towns and plains 
the subject people eked out their existence, 
filled with uneasiness and melancholy at the 
Presence of the foreign conquerors. Some- 
thing of this psychological attitude has re- 
mained typical of the modern Greek, as has 
his mistrust of government and of any 
organized authority. There also were those 
‘mong the population who curried favor 
with the Turks, sought to serve and flatter 
them, and then to deceive them. These 
People developed a roguish cunning and lost 
Some of their self-respect. 

. Greek psychology today still reflects our 
“sory, We meet men worthy of the highest 
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praise for their independence of character, 
their generosity, and their superior morality. 
Then we meet those who, psychologically, 
appear to be still in fetters, still retain some 
of the sadness of the once enslaved Greeks, 
some of their fear of life, of their indolence, 
or their cunning. We shall also find the 
type of person who, unconsciously suffering 
under the memory of foreign tyranny, seeks 
release through a desire to enslave others, 
to tyrannize a family, an office staff, or, if 
he holds some position of authority, the 
common citizen, or even, at times, a whole 
nation. 

In modern times the efforts the Greeks 
have made to rejoin Europe and catch up 
with lost progress have been hard and often 
painful. But there was no time to lose. 
The industrial revolution had begun in the 
West and conditions of life were changing. 
Moreover, in Eastern Europe new national 
groups were taking up arms prepared to 
stake out fresh territorial claims. Strug- 
gling against heavy material obstacles, often 
further hampered by bitter internal con- 
troversy, the Greeks did whatever they could 
to bring their nation up to a modern stand- 
ard. From England and France they copied 
political ideas such as the parliamentary sys- 
tem. From France, too, they borrowed the 
organization of law courts as well as ad- 
ministrative procedure. The university sys- 
tem and most scientific methods were copied 
from Germany. In the field of art and let- 
ters Greece was very much influenced by 
Italy and then later by France. Intellectual 
and social ideas were absorbed from all over 
Europe. 

There is no doubt that many mistakes were 
made in this wholesale assimilation, but how 
could they have been avoided? Often the 
Greeks were carried away by a tendency to- 
ward indiscriminate imitation, rashly adopt- 
ing habits and ways of thinking which were 
ill-suited to the character of the people and 
so bound to fail. But in many spheres this 
fusion of the Greek and the modern Euro- 
pean spirit was effected naturally and har- 
moniously. 

Iv 


Despite its long and troubled history, 
Greece today is a young nation; its emotional 
pattern has the freshness of youth, its 
imagination is that of an adolescent, its 
spontaneity is sometimes almost primitive. 
This is the same nation which cherishes so 
many old memories and preserved traits 
formed in different eras, long ago. Its per- 
sonality is complex, worked and fashioned 
by many a century. Yet Greece is far from 
tired. It is actually renewing itself con- 
stantly, ready to start out afresh every so 
often in quest of a better and brighter exist- 
ence. 

The Greek is a good soldier and sailor. 
Within the limited period of his newly found 
independence he has produced noteworthy 
military leaders. He is easily capable of 
heroism and self-sacrifice wnen he fights for 
freedom. But he wants to know for what 
he is fighting and to convince himself that 
the cause is just. 

As a people the Greeks are fond of dispute, 
at all times ready to argue over anything, to 
question and to criticize endlessly, stating 
their views. They have a passion for truth 
but are no fanatics. They do not seeme to 
be deeply attached to any particular ideology. 

The Greek loves life. He believes that the 
world is beautiful and that it is worth en- 
joying with one’s body and one’s soul. He 
holds that man is the center of the uni- 
verse and that he is good. He has confidence 
in man and respects him. The Greek is gen- 
erous. He has a very well-developed sense 
of hospitality and is always ready to help 
others. He is a confirmed individualist by 
nature, inclined to make his own world, free 
from outside interference, where he may 
achieve his own happiness and, if possible, 
through his life’s work leave something of 
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himself to posterity. He abhors tyranny and 
often misinterprets the meaning of the state, 
seeing it as an encroachment upon his liber- 
ties, which leads him to oppose law and 
order. 

In politics modern Greece has produced 
two prominent personalities of international 
significance: Count John Capodistria, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, and Elefthe- 
rios Venizelos, a century later. The country 
has had many able politicians but it can 
hardly be claimed that Greek public life has 
attained anything near an ideal level. Gen- 
erally, I should say, the modern Greeks have 
not yet developed that sense of organization 
and team spirit which is so essential in the 
world of today. Conversely, their talents and 
capabilities often bring exceptional results 
wherever individual initiative is in itself 
sufficient. 

Greeks have a distinct aptitude for intel- 
lectual work. During the last 150 years they 
have made valuable contributions in theo- 
retical science archeology, history, and law. 
There have likewise been a number of emi- 
nent physicians. In the field of the arts, 
literature is doubtless in the forefront. The 
really important milestones in the intellec- 
tual life of the nation have been left by 
the poets—Dionysios, Solomos, Andreas Kal- 
vos, Kostis Palamas, Constantine Kavafis, 
Angelos Sikelianos, and two famous men of 
letters, true guiding spirits of the nation, 
Adamantios Korais and John Psycharis. We 
also find interesting developments in plastic 
art, in music, and the theater. 

Heretofore her statesmen, writers, and he- 
roes have given substance to the life of the 
nation. But in the immediate future mod- 
ern society and technocracy will demand of 
Greece a fresh and enormous effort of psycho- 
logical and intellectual reorientation. If the 
Greeks wish to hold their own and advance 
within the civilized world to which they be- 
long they will need a more up-to-date social 
consciousness, better organization, more sci- 
entific methods, deeper thinking, and corre- 
spondingly capable leaders. Let us hope that 
those virtues with which thé Greeks have 
shown themselves endowed—humanity, cour. 
age, intelligence, and a sense of measure— 
will see them through, 





Doctor Draft Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
current issue of the Dental Survey. It 
seems both unfortunate and unnecessary 
to take these doctors who are past 40 
years of age, especially if, as this article 
indicates, there is no need for them in 
the armed services at the present time. 
Besides, there are many of these doctors 
who attempted to enlist during the 
emergency but they were rejected at that 
time. The extension of the doctor draft 
law should give serious consideration to 
this situation. 

The article is as follows: 

Doctor Drarr DISPUTE 

The dental profession still is entangled 
with Defense Department over the physician- 
dentist draft act. ADA maintains that there 
will be enough young dentists finishing 
school this June to take care of the mili- 
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tary’s needs, and that no special law is re- 
quired to bring older men into service. 

So far the Department has resisted all such 
arguments. It maintains that it needs some 
older men, with specialty training and ad- 
ministrative experience, to balance off the 
young dentists. This is the same argument 
used by the department in the case of physi- 
cians, where obviously the specialty factor is 
of greater consideration. In recognition of 
this, the American Medical Association’s po- 
sition is not as unequivocal as the ADA’s. 
AMA says there may be a need for the exten- 
sion, but that, if there is, the Department of 
Defense hasn’t made the evidence public. 

Unless an extension is granted, the law 
will expire next June 30. Defense Depart- 
ment is asking a 2-year extension, but Con- 
gress may cut this back to 1 year if it decides 
the law should be kept on the books. 

In its dealings with Defense, the ADA un- 
earthed some evidence that not all is as it 
should be in the military dental depart- 
ments. It learned that the Air Force and 
Navy have informed 150 members of the 1955 
classes, who had been signed up to Reserve 
commissions, that they would not be called 
to active duty until at least a year from now. 
But at the same time Selective Service was 
cailing on 330 dentists over 40 years of age 
and telling them to report immediately for 
active duty. 

When Defense Department didn’t straight- 
en out the situation fast enough, ADA took 
its case to the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee, the department’s civilian review 
authority. The committee made strong pro- 
tests to the department, with indications 
that the orders would be changed. 





Address by Robert B. Anderson, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Before the Grad- 
uating Class, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., Saturday, June 4, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by placing therein 
an address by Robert B. Anderson, Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, to the graduat- 
ing class of the University of Texas on 
Saturday, June 4, 1955. 


I commend this address to you for 
thoughtful reading. It is a very able ad- 
dress delivered by a very able man. 


The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Deputy 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, BEFORE THE GRADU- 
ATING CLASS, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, 
Tex., SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1955 


Into the crucible of his experience, man 
has poured the elements of time, endless ef- 
fort, experimentation, hope, drudgery, and 
slavery, and a multitude of other concomi- 
tants, all aimed at producing things and 
services suited to his requirements. The 
products of this crucible have been con- 
tinuous—some of them good and some evil; 
some of them tangible and other describable 
only in terms of a general sensing and ap- 
preciation. Through the course of history 
man’s lot has been shaped by the adding of 
ingredients, the achievement or failure of 
production, the masters of the brew and the 
uses of the end results. 
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Ever so often the pot boils furiously and 
man’s hopes are raised or new fears are gen- 
erated. Some of the time the restless tides 
of human activity are perceptibly slow and 
progress seems to retrograde, although 
measured in centuries this appearance is es- 
sentially unreal. Thus the panorama moves 
on. At any given point of time and place 
in history there always seeps into man’s 
consciousness the realization that this mo- 
ment, and only this moment, is his. Hence 
he represents the conjunction of the past 
with the future in the transiency of the 
present. What of today? What of tomor- 
row? What of the measurement of oppor- 
tunity? How great is the challenge to ef- 
fort? How rich is the rewards of achieve- 
ment? What to be hoped for? What do we 
dream of? Where is the door to the undis- 
covered, the key to the locks of comprehen- 
sion and creativeness? 

In recent months many of the headlines 
in America and around the world have told 
of the development of power and the 
strength of nations; the capabilities of vio- 
lence, the destructive uses to which energy 
can be put. 

There has been a parade of dreary items of 
uncertainty, crisis, and danger. 

We cannot turn our backs upon these grim 
realities of our time, and this we will not do. 
We have, and we will maintain, both the 
military capability and the resolution to ful- 
fill our role as one of the primary custodians 
of freedom and hope for the whole world. 

But tonight I come to join with you in lift- 
ing the veil to see what may lie beyond us 
that can give new reality to hope and new 
purpose to life. 

A recent example of the spening of the 
door to the future is the unfolding story of 
man’s first conquest of polio, offering free- 
dom and escape from a crippling disease. 
For this our hearts are filled with thanks- 
giving. 

Thus the progress of medicine moves along 
its way, healing the sick, relieving pain and 
wretchedness, and enabling people to live 
longer, healthier, and more enjoyable lives. 
And we are assured that, while medicine is 
thus contributing significantly to man’s 
health and comfort, the discoveries and in- 
novations we are making everywhere else in 
the realm of natural science are likewise 
adding to the prospects of a more abundant 
life for people. In almost every way the 
years ahead will be marked by breathtaking 
scientific progress, which may or may not 
be employed in ways which add to the pros- 
pects of human happiness. But the oppor- 
tunities for good certainly will be there, 
and to a large extent the choice as to how 
we dispose of them will be ours. 

With the coming of the fission and fusion 
of the atom, mass became directly convert- 
ible to energy, and the greatest source of 
power of al! time became in a measure sub- 
ject to man’s control. This triumph of 
science has been regarded with a marked 
ambivalence by our people. Inadequately 
controlled, it could presage a new age of 
destruction and fear—fear of the unknown 
and of those who would use this power de- 
structively, and fear that man’s capacity for 
moral and political responsibility cannot 
measure up to its demands. 

Yet at the same time, it represents the 
hope of a vast new source of productive en- 
ergy which may in time free millions of 
human beings from the necessity of physical 
drudgery, and in so doing create the material 
conditions in which life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness may have meaningful 
reality to those who now are able to regard 
them only as vague and distant abstractions. 

This does not mean—it should not mean— 
the lessening of a demand for useful work. 
Labor is indispensable to useful life, and use- 
fulness is indispensable to happiness. It 
means rather that man—freed from the 
drudgery of toil, may address his talents to 
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a higher order of intelligent achievement to 
the discovery of the new, to the order ot 
society by examination of cause and effect, 
and to the other endless pursuits which may 
stem from the efforts of beings created i, 
the image of God. 

Last year saw the beginning of the first 
atomic powerplant for commercial use at 
Shippingport, Pa. This plant, and the man 
which will someday follow it, wil) supple. 
ment the power installations utilizing con. 
ventional fuels as we prepare to meet a de. 
mand for mechanical energy which is almost 
certain to double by 1980. Our experienc 
with the sea trials of the submarine Nau. 
tilus daily increases our knowledge of th» 
possibilities of the atomic engine for the 
whole field of marine propulsion, This 
knowledge we shall put to excellent use jy 
the next few years as we proceed with the 
construction of the world’s first nuclear. 
powered merchant ship. 

But the production of usable energy {s 
only one of the many possibilities of the 
peaceful atom. From the progress of oy 
experiments in producing beneficial muta. 
tions in plants, we can hope to reduce some 
of our staggering agricultural production 
loss to diseases such as.rust and wilt. Meat 
exposed to mild gamma-ray pasteurization 
can be kept safely for much longer periods 
than formerly. Radioactive isotopes are 
used as tools of measurement and observa. 
tion in factories, laboratories, and hospitals 
all over the country. Radiocobalt, radio. 
iodine and radiophosphorus are regularly 
used in the diagnosis and treatment of dis. 
eases such as cancer and leukemia. 

A look at what is transpiring in our labo. 
ratories today gives some clue as to what 
we may someday expect to see in common 
practice. It is of course true that many 
successful laboratory experiments never get 
out of the laboratory stage, but our State 
of material abundance attests to the fact 
that a great many of them do. About 2 
years ago scientists at MIT succeeded in 
decomposing water into its component ele- 
ments of hydrogen and oxygen using only 
solar energy aided by catalysts, and last year 
at the University of California, sunlight was 
actually harnessed to create starch and sugar 
from carbon dioxide and water for the 
first time outside the living cells of green 
plants. We have developed a battery which 
yields electric energy directly from the sun's 
rays. We have discovered chemicals which 
kill cancer cells without harming the normal 
cells about them. We have heated houses 
entirely through the radiant energy of the 
sun. We have done some astonishing things 
with chlorella, a sea plant which holds prom- 
ise of becoming an important source of 
food. We have found ways to make s¢a 
water drinkable without resorting to the 
process of distillation. We have discovered 
and developed new techniques in the pro- 
duction and utilization of petroleum and 
coal. 

Meanwhile we are witnessing a continuing 
increase in the productivity of an economy 
that is already maintaining the world’s 
highest standard of living on a 42-hour aver- 
age workweek. The continued development 
of our industrial technology holds out the 
prospect that the American family in 1980 
may have an income after taxes of almost 
half again what it was last year on the basis 
of a workweek which may not exceed % 
hours. 

If any proof were needed of man’s ultl- 
mate capacity to master his physical env! 
ronment, it would seem that the example of 
America in mid-20th century would be sufi- 
cient. There is no question about that. It 
can be said that man is substantially th 
master of the physical world about him. Yet 
all these scientific triumphs have a commo! 
characteristic; they belong to the extern#l 
world of things. They are the product—not 
the essence—of man’s creativeness, his bi 
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manness, his divine relationship with his 
Heavenly Father. We must not forget that. 
We must not forget that these things have 
meaning only to the extent that they serve 

enhance the dignity, the uniqueness, and 
oh separateness of men as individuals. We 
are resolved not to produce a society of hu- 
man automatons, conditions like Pavlov’s 
dogs to a dreary set of uniform signal re- 
sponses to outside stimulation. We shall 
instead produce @ material environment 
which tends to differentiate people, not drive 
them together into some drab and formless 
egalitarianism, which promotes individuality 
rather than conformity, which demands 
from each member the very best of his own 
distinctly personal contribution to the 
group. We shall direct our energies to real- 
izing @ world in which material advances 
mean increased possibilities for the further 
expression of human talents, ideas, abilities, 
and creativeness. 

These objectives require that the improve- 
ments to our social structure, such as our 
political organism and our systems of pro- 
duction and distribution, keep equal pace 
with our advances in the physical sciences. 
I know of no more auspicious climate for 
such @ demonstration than that provided 
by America. Here is the birthplace of gov- 
ernment by all the people. Here religious 
feredom is not only written into organic 
law, but, more importantly, it is practiced 
in the customs and mores of the people. 
Freedom of person, of speech, and of the 
press are specifically provided for in our 
Bill of Rights. Our legal system is based 
upon an immutable higher law above the 
passion and prejudice of man in the falli- 
bility of his interpretation. We work con- 
stantly to improve its integrity. 

The philosophy of our competitive econ- 
omy announces the thesis that if man works 
to produce the goods and services required 
by others for the betterment of life, his own 
lot may be benefited by additions of goods 
and services as well. Other theories of econ- 
omy—that of the Communist and Fascist 
dictatorships—improve the lot of the fa- 
vored few by the appropriation of the labors 
of the rest. Only in a free world with the 
privilege of competition does the whole level 
of living standards rise at one time, and only 
ina free world are there rewards in propor- 
tion to the energy, the resourcefulness, and 
the pride of workmanship which a man 
invests in his contribution to society. 


It is one of the high offices of education to 
keep our material opulence and success in 
its proper perspective; to make it meaning- 
fulin terms of human living; to differentiate 
between culture and the things it uses. It 
isa continuous task, one which must be un- 
dertaken anew each year and each genera- 
tion, For no people can “inherit” a civili- 
zation merely by falling heir to its material 
relics, Civilization is a matter of spirit; of 
conviction and belief; of folkway and tradi- 
tion, It is a shared attitude toward life and 
living that is felt and practiced by a whole 
people, into which each succeeding genera- 
ion is born, and upon which it is nurtured 
throughout childhood to maturity. Within 
this great and endless process the university 
finds its place not merely as the repository of 
accumulated wisdom, but as a source of 
new truth and new understanding which 
dedicated men and women may present to 
the world of their own time and to all those 
Who follow them. I dare say that there are 
few, indeed, among you for whom tonight 
marks the effective end of your contact with 
this university. More than likely its in- 
fluence will touch your life again and again 
over the years of the future, in ways so in- 
mate as to be surprising. For the future is 
‘extricably bound up with the present and 
‘he past. Society is, as Burke remainds us, 
4 contract. It is a partnership in all sci- 
*nee; @ partnership in all art; a partner- 
‘tip in every virtue, and in all perfection. 
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And as the ends of such a partnership can- 
not be obtained in many generations, it be- 
comes a partnership not only between those 
now living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who are not 
yet born.” 

We are thus within and of the great stream 
of humanity, receiving of its bounty and 
morally bound to return to it all that our 
efforts can bring forth in a lifetime of use- 
ful endeavor. 

Unused knowledge, for example, serves 
little better than ignorance. In fact, it may 
well be worse, because it represents a waste, 
not only of the talent and capacity of him 
who possesses it, but to that extent, it means 
also a waste of the efforts and conributions 
of all those who made it possible for such 
knowledge to be owned without being used. 
Learning is a privilege which all too few 
enjoy, and because it is thus a privilege, it 
carries with it the responsibility that it be 
intensively and productively employed in 
ways which contribute to the prospects of 
human happiness in our world. 

In pursuit of this objective, we are con- 
cerned with the past because we must use 
the tools and the knowledge it has given us; 
we are concerned with the present because 
we must live in it, largely within the scheme 
of things as they exist. It is only the future 
which we are free to influence, and to which 
we have any chance of making a real con- 
tribution. 

So the future becomes the justification for 
the existence of those who live in the present. 
It will be largely the kind of future that we 
have the wit, the wisdom, and the moral 
goodness to make. At all events it is cer- 
tain to be a very lively one. But if it is to 
be productive in the sense that there is a 
spxeading and diffusion of those values upon 
which our civilization is founded and from 
which it draws its strength, it will only be 
because we who are the present custodians 
embrace them with genuine conviction, live 
by them, and include them in our legacy to 
the world of our children. It is not simply a 
matter of copybook answers or of any 
ritualistic laying-on of hands, It is a matter 
of loving and hating the proper things; a 
matter of rejecting that which is known to be 
false in favor of that which is known to 
be true; of putting principle before expe- 
diency, of cherishing universal values rather 
than those of limited worth and application. 
It is a problem of stark realism and honesty 
in the evaluation of fact; it is one of mesh- 
ing humanity and science; of balancing 
frailties and determinations; of recognizing 
responsibility and acknowledging both the 
restraint and demand of unimpeded con- 
science. The future will depend upon the 
instruments which we are able to bring to 
its solution: our moral conviction, our vision, 
our wisdom, and our will. 





The Cost of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Union-Bulletin, 
published at Walla Walla, Wash., of May 
5, entitled, ‘“‘The Cost of Power.” The 
writer of this article brings out so clearly 
the urgent need for hydroelectric power 
projects in the rapidly expanding Pacific 
Northwest and the ideal plan which H. R. 
5789 sets forth in regard to raising the 
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necessary money, that I think it would 
be advisable for every Member of Con- 
gress to read this article. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the REcorp. 
The editorial is as follows: 
THE Cost or PowER 


An interesting analysis made a few days 
ago by officials of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration points up the severity of the 
financial problem involved in supplying the 
rapidly growing Pacific Northwest with elec- 
tric power. 

BPA economists estimate that to meet 
power requirements in the next 10 years 
will involve an investment of at least $3.5 
billion for new dams and transmission facili- 
ties and for completion of projects now under 
way. 

This means a requirement of about $1 
million per day for the 10-year period. 

This $3.5 billion compares with a total 
Federal expenditure of about $2 billion in the 
past 20 years, including the large Columbia 
Basin irrigation project. 

Interestingly enough, even considering the 
huge cost of projects now under construc- 
tion, such as McNary, Chief Joseph, The 
Dalles, and other dams in the region, ex- 
penditures have been averaging less than 
$500,000 per day. In other words, the rate 
of investment must be at least doubled to 
keep pace with demands. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
the large Federal expenditures in the past 
two decades were made mostly in response to 
@ major depression and two wars, and in a 
period which saw the national debt rise from 
$30 billion to $275 billion. The question that 
inevitably must arise is: Can we expect Con- 
gress to appropriate $1.5 billion more in the 
next 10 years than it appropriated during 
the last 20 years for river development in the 
Pacific Northwest? 

The answer, it seems to us, is unmistak- 
able. The full amount of money needed will 
not and cannot be forthcoming. Complete 
reliance on the Federal Government to sup- 
ply this region’s power needs in the years 
ahead would be tragically shortsighted. 

That is the basic reasoning which has 
prompted the exploration of partnership or 
non-Federal participation and sharing in 
power development. Non-Federal funds, 
largely from the private investment market, 
must be drawn into the picture if the power 
requirements are to be met. The coopera- 
tive efforts of every agency involved in the 
generation and distribution of electric 
energy must be obtained if the Pacific North- 
west is to avoid critical difficulties a decade 
hence. 

Such a partnership has, in effect, been in 
operation for at least 10 years. Since the 
end of World War II non-Federal utilities, 
both public and private, have added over a 
million kilowatts of capacity in the region. 
During the same period of time, the Federal 
system added 1.8 million kilowatts. In other 
words, over one-third of the new power in- 
stalled came from non-Federal sources. 
Clearly our loads and resources would not 
now be in balance if we had depended solely 
upon the Federal Government for our power 
supply. 

The issue is clearly defined in the case 
of John Day Dam and other major projects 
which are being proposed now for partner- 
ship development, with the local utilities of 
the region supplying most of the construc- 
tion funds needed. The only wise course is 
to take advantage of every such opportunity 
to draw in non-Federal funds, leaving to the 
Federal Government those projects which 
are, for various reasons, not easily susceptible 


4 to partnership development. The latter cat- 


egory would probably include such projects 
as are primarily for storage, as for example 
Libby Dam. 
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These facts are, or should be, well known 
to Senators MorsE and NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
who are currently opposing the proposal to 
build John Day Dam as a partnership proj- 
ect. Their insistence on a completely fed- 
eralized system, if successful, could only 
result in disaster for the region they claim to 
serve, for the Federal Government is not able 
to do the job alone. 





Russia’s Worldwide Sports Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in 
August of last year the U. S. News & 
World Report magazine prophesied that 
“Soviet Russia is pushing a worldwide 
sports offensive with a calculated goal: 
Victory over everybody—but most of all 
over the United States—in the 1956 
Olympic games at Melbourne.” 

Further weight is given to this pre- 
diction by a very comprehensive and 
illuminating article appearing in the 
June 6, 1955, issue of Life magazine, en- 
titled “Red Amateurs Are Pros,” which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Rep AmMaTEeuRS ARE Pros—For 1956 OtyMPIcs, 
Soviets REGIMENT SPORTS AS WEAPON OF 
STATE 

(By Yuri A. Rastvorov, former Soviet secret 

agent) 

In the 17 months since my flight from 
the Russian intelligence service I have 
studied international sports with particular 
interest from the viewpoint of a fan and a 
former athlete in the Soviet Union. I was 
at once amazed by the gulf between the 
United States and Soviet attitudes toward 
sports. I believe that if Americans do not 
learn just how complete this difference is 
before next year’s Olympic games, they may 
be in for some rude shocks. Americans have 
to realize that such terms as “amateur and 
voluntary” are totally irrelevant in the 
U. S. 8S. R. Soviet teams are not organized; 
they are assembled as parts of a great state 
machine. Soviet teams do not play at their 
sports; they work at them. 

In the past two years the world has 
watched Soviet athletes make a stunning im- 
pact on international sports. Soviet teams 
and competitors have traveled to more than 
15 countries, while from Moscow has come 
a lavish stream of invitations to foreign 
groups ranging from a British soccer club 
to a Japanese wrestling team. Most of 
those who have accepted these Russian chal- 
lenges have met crushing defeats: in 1954, 
for instance, the Russians beat the Canadians 
at hockey, the British at soccer, the Nor- 
wegians at skating. Last July a crew of 
Soviet oarsmen carried away Britain’s Grand 
Challenge Cup at the Henley regatta. 

Soviet participation in such international 
competition has little to do with coexist- 
ence, certainly even less to do with recrea- 
tion or sportsmanship for its own sake. The 
objective in this field was laid down in a 
1948 decree, and it is exactly the same as in 
all others: world supremacy. 
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As a member of the Russian generation 
that grew up after the revolution and later 
as a member of the Soviet intelligence serv- 
ice, I had very full opportunities to observe 
the total regimentation of Soviet sports. 
As a youth I was trained in the military skills 
that were compulsory sports requirements 
for young Soviet citizens. As a young man I 
learned of the flagrant special privileges that 
are given Soviet sports stars, and later in a 
Siberian prison colony I saw what happened 
to athletes who were suspected of abusing 
those privileges. I learned that no Soviet 
team is sent into foreign competition unless 
it is practically certain of winning, although 
this may involve bribing judges and referees. 
Finally as an espionage agent in Japan (Life, 
November 29, December 6, December 13, 
1954) I saw how the machinery of Soviet 
intelligence is constantly at work evaluating 
foreign athletic capabilities just as it evalu- 
ates foreign military capabilities. 

All Soviet sports activities are under the 
direct control of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party through the Commit- 
tee of Sport of the Council of Ministers. 
Pressure from the top is constant. In 1948, 
the Politburo instantly removed Nicolai 
Romanov as chairman of the Committee of 
Sport after an abrupt party-line switch de- 
creeing new emphasis on Western-style ath- 
letics. He was replaced by one Colonel Gen- 
eral Apollonov, an MVD officer whose back- 
ground for the job had been the command 
of the Border Guard Directorate. Presum- 
ably the Central Committee felt that this 
tough MVD soldier could be counted on to 
inculcate proper discipline in all lower 
echelons. 

Below the committee level are the great 
Soviet sports clubs or unions that actually 
operate the peculiar system of recruiting 
athletes and putting them on the equiva- 
lents of their payrolls. Soviet propaganda 
persistently shouts that there are no profes- 
sional athletes in the U. S. S. R. In the 
sense that no one can fill out an entry ona 
questionnaire with the words “Occupation: 
Athlete,” this is true. Each of the great 
clubs hires and retains promising players 
through its own unique system of coercions 
and rewards. The stars end up as full-time 
athletes, although each of them nominally 
carries On some other more mundane 
activity. 

TOUGH TALENT SCOUTS 


These ostensible jobs as well as the recruit- 
ing methods and emoluments depend upon 
what branch of the Soviet state runs the 
athletic club. The most famous and pow- 
erful club, the Dynamo, with approximately 
500,000 members in units that cover cities 
throughout the U.S. S. R., is the organiza- 
tion of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
Committee of State Security—the secret po- 
lice. These groups have had first priority in 
recruiting men for their services throughout 
the U.S.S.R., and the Dynamo has made full 
use of this in picking out athletes, who may 
be given officers’ commissions although they 
almost never appear in uniform. 

Because it has been almost impossible for 
an athlete to turn down a bid to play for the 
secret police, the army-navy clubs, known as 
TsDSA (for Central House of the Soviet 
Army) usually have had to be content with 
second place as far as talent is concerned. 
Like the secret services, though, they can 
offer comfortable officers’ commissions. Two 
star TsDSA soccer players named Bobrov and 
Grinin held the rank of captain or major in 
the Soviet army when I last saw them play 
in 1950. 


The remaining big clubs are forced to offer 
more material inducements. The Spartak, 
which represents the state-owned commer- 
cia] enterprises, trade unions, and other gov- 
ernment bureaus, is in an excellent position 
to dispense goods as well as money. The 
Torpedo team of the Zis auto works makes it 
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possible for players to own luxurious cal 
thus conferring inestimable social Prestige 
The captain of the Torpedo soccer team 7 ; 
Spaniard named Gomez who came to ee 
U. S. S. R. during the Spanish civi) war oad 
is carried on the payroll as an “automotiy 
engineer.” Soccer became such a Preoecupa, 
tion around the Zis plant a few years ag 
that the manager had to be fired, one of the 
reasons reportedly being because he was giv. 
ing so much time to his soccer team and §9 
little to his assembly lines. 
In the manager’s case this was a mistake 
but the individual player is just as much of 
a full-time athlete as any member of an 
American big-league baseball team. His 
rewards are comparably handsome. A mem. 
ber of the winning team in the Soviet equiv. 
alent of the World Series—the All-Union 
Soccer Championship—receives a bonus of 
5,060 rubles ($1,250) and a share of the gate 
receipts. The player who has receive the 
coveted title of Master of Sport and the 
handsome medal that goes with it receives g 
special monthly check. Should he be pickeg 
as the outstanding player of the year in his 
sport, he will get about 2,000 rubles more g 
month. Should he be rated among the top 
10 players in his field, he will get perhap 
800 or 1,000 rubles. All of this, plus his pay 
from the job he nominally holds, enables 
him to live as well as a top bureaucrat. 


SECRET CARROTS, PUBLIC STICKS 


Although these facts are well known to 
most Soviet citizens, for purposes of outside 
consumption the government still attempts 
to keep the payments secret. A top-ranking 
woman tennis player once told me that when 
she stopped by to pick up her monthly check 
she and her fellow athletes were required 
to sign a paper that threatened prosecution 
and punishment should they reveal this in- 
come. 

Should a player’s performance fall off in 
a crucial game, should he fail to absorb 
the indoctrination that is given him con- 
stantly by the team’s party organizer, should 
he even fall open to charges of conceit, 
disgrace and punishment are swift and spec- 


tacular. He is considered guilty of antistate 
activity. 
Yuri Tukalov, the young single-sculls 


champion who blemished the Soviet rowing 
triumph at Henley by letting himself be 
beaten by a Yugoslav, was assailed in the 
press for his spoiled attitude, weak will and 
lack of perseverance. After a TsDSA soccer 
team made a dismal showing against some 
almost unknown Czech teams in 1948, its 
managers and captain were hauled before 
a central committee commission and told 
that any repetition of the performance would 
mean a sad end for the team’s coach and 
party organizer. Another TsDSA soccer team 
that was beaten by the Yugoslavs in the 
1952 Olympics was immediately recalled 
Moscow, the team dissolved and its mal- 
agers accused of a political crime. 

During a 1948 assignment to the Kha- 
barovsk penal area in Siberia, I caught 4 
glimpse of the famous Starostin brothers 
who built up the great Spartak soccer team 
of the 1930s and are still known as the fath- 
ers of Soviet soccer. Shipped out to Kba- 
barovsk in the purges of the late 1930s, the 
Starostins were, when I saw them, emp.oyed 
as trainers for the MVD’s local Dynamo S0C- 
cer team. The Khabarovsk commandant 
told me, “You don’t have to go to Moscow 
to see the best actors, musicians, or soccel 
players. We have them all right her¢ and 
it doesn’t cost a ruble to see them pe 
form.” 

Although recent Soviet victories in such 
sports as rowing and skating and feverish 
Soviet training for such others as basketbéll 
and volleyball indicate just how completey 
Moscow hopes to dominate every event ever 
where, soccer is still the top Soviet spo! 
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In addition to being the most popular 
rt in the Soviet Union, where almost 

“- village, factory, and military unit has 
Dain soccer has vast propaganda value 
pecause it is the favorite spectator sport of 
the Western European workingman. In Eng- 
jand, France, and Italy crowds of as many 
gs 100,000 often gather to watch important 
soccer matches. : 

As far back as the 1930’s the Soviets began 
to realize how much prestige they could 
puild with winning soccer teams and they 
pegan to compete with a few foreign teams. 
These early encounters convinced them that 
‘ir skill did not match that of the West- 
erners, and in any case Stalin's isolationist 
policy did not encourage such contacts. 
During World War II most sports were com- 
pletely curtailed, and it was not until well 
afterward that the Soviets began to try in 
earnest to manage their soccer campaign like 
a well-run military operation to provide 
naganda material at home and abroad. 


proy 
CAMOUFLAGED ALL-STARS 


Nowadays no Soviet team meets a foreign 
one until the latter has been carefully evalu- 
ated by Soviet intelligence. The Soviet 
group, Which usually plays under the name 
of one of the big clubs, is usually an all-star 
aggregation assembled from the best players 
of all the best teams. Sometimes even this 
careful planning has failed to pay off, espe- 
cially in matches with satellite teams. Such 
fiascos have caused a good deal of grief for 
those who run Soviet sports and a good deal 
of amusement among spectators such as 
myself. 

In 1949 the top-ranking Hungarian Va- 
shash soccer team was invited to Moscow 
to meet what was billed as “a typical ama- 
teur team of factory workers”—the Torpedos 
of the ZIS plant. Actually, this team had 
been most carefully made up of top Soviet 
soccer stars, headed by the TsDSA’s captain, 
Grinin. 

I watched the first game of the series. 
Our players as well as the spectators were 
considerably puzzled by the courteous Hun- 
garians, one of whom, after accidentally 
shoving a Soviet player, apologized and ex- 
tended his hand—which was ignored. The 
Hungarians’ soccer tactics baffled our men 
even more, and our “typical amateurs” lost 
the game. 

Afterward I met the wife of a sports official 
who knew General Apollonov, then serving 
as chairman of the Committee of Sport. 
According to her, he turned progressively 
more pale as the game went on; and when 
it became clear that his Torpedos couldn't 
win, he walked out of the stadium. For the 
next couple of days he took to his bed. 

Steps were immediately taken to make up 
up for the defeat. Another team, made up 
of a whole new set of stars, was hastily as- 
sembled to meet the Hungarians under the 
Dynamo banner. At the second game, which 
Talso watched, the Hungarians inexplicably 
failed to put in their own top star and gen- 
erally played terrible soccer. The resulting 
Soviet victory was not only hailed wildly in 
the Moscow press but was made the subject 
of a full-length motion picture, which con- 
ae no mention of the Torpedos’ earlier 
eieat, 

Occasionally the spectators as well as the 
Opposing teams get out of hand—incidents 
that are also unreported. In 1947 there was 
& championship playoff between the armed 
forces’ TsDSA team and the Dynamos. As 
Usual, public sentiment was against the Dy- 
hamos because of their secret-police connec- 
“on and as usual the lowest 2 or 3 rows in 
-e Stands were completely filled with MVD 
hternal troops and policemen to keep the 
80,000 spectators from getting out of hand. 
As the close game went on, the crowd be- 


thei 


oe increasingly tense, After the TsDSA 
ad scored its final winning point the spec- 


— swarmed onto he field shoving aside 


“€ cordon of guards. Several plicemen who 
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tried to stop the stampede were mauled, to 
the general satisfaction of the crowd. At 
the next game in the series many more seats 
were occupied by internal troops. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF VASILY 


Such fracases seldom become so violent, 
but they are not uncommon at Soviet sport- 
ing events, which provide one of the few out- 
lets for popular emotions. Another one that 
I recall took place at a hockey game during 
the brief sports promotion career of Vasily 
Stalin, son of the then dictator. About 1948 
Vasily decided that his position as an air- 
force general did not of itself give him 
enough prestige, so he decided to dip a finger 
into Soviet sports. He went about this in 
a completely straightforward way, brow- 
beating sports officials by invoking his fa- 
ther’s name and bribing all good players he 
could lay his hands on. Among the sports 
his new air-force club became interested in 
was hockey, which has become increasingly 
popular in the U.S. S.R. since the war. For 
his hockey team he stole two Spartak stars 
named Novikov and Zigmund. The air- 
force group did so well that at the end of 
the season it met Spartak for the national 
championship. The moment Novikov, Zig- 
mund, and their teammates appeared on the 
rink there were wild yells of “Traitors! 
Swine!” from the Spartak fans, who were 
greatly in the majority and who presently 
unleashed a hail of potatoes on young Sta- 
lin’s men. When the Spartak players came 
out they were feeling equally bloodthirsty, 
and soon there was a wild melee on the ice 
in which Novikov was badly beaten up. 

Vasily Stalin's teams, like himself, have 
now dropped from sight. Presumably they 
have been reabsorbed into those of the other 
armed services. 

Far below the level of the hugh and well- 
publicized sports clubs, the armed services 
play a constant role in the sports training 
of every Soviet youth. As a youngster I 
went through all of the prescribed steps 
in a sports program that has as its objec- 
tive the training of every young Soviet 
citizen in those basic muscular arts that 
will make him useful as a soldier. In my 
school years I had to qualify in such sports 
as cross-country skiing, rifle markesmanship, 
and hand-grandate throwing in order to be 
eligible for the GTO (Ready for Labor and 
Defense) certificate that all youthful ath- 
letes supposedly hope for. 

Through my father, an officer in the army 
recruiting service, I became a member of 
the army’s TsDSA sports club. Because I 
was on several of its teams, my army orders 
for the Finnish front in 1940 were canceled, 
Even in this period those who showed ath- 
letic promise often were given direct com- 
missions as lieutenants, allowed to skip their 
basic training, and permitted to live at home 
instead of in army barracks. 

With the Nazi invasion almost all sports 
activities came to an abrupt halt, but in 
1943 those useful in military training were 
revived and stressed harder than ever. One 
young man I knew, who had to spend almost 
all of his time at the sedantary occupation 
of studying foreign languages, was forced to 
take part in a cross-country skiing competi- 
tion. At the finish line he dropped dead 
of exhaustion. A few such incidents brought 
@ little moderation into the program, 


After the war the emphasis on sports, espe- 
cially those having military usefulness, was 
stepped up among the young by means of 
a whole new series of awards for every con- 
ceivable specialty. My only advanced award 
was the GTO second-degree certificate, which 
I won as a tennis player but which can also 
be purchased for 30 or 40 rubles from clerical 
employees in the offices of the committee 
of sport in almost any part of the Soviet 
Union, 

As a member of the MVD, I played tennis 
on the Dynamo’s splendid indoor courts in 
Moscow. Had I been a star player the 
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Dynamo Club would no doubt have seen to 
it that I got some sort of sinecure so that 
I could devote my full time to the game. 

Soviet tennis has advanced hardly at all 
since the days in the late 1930’s when the 
great Frenchman, Henri Cochet, was brought 
over to teach and publicize the game. As 
the purges of the period gained in ferocity, 
Cochet was presently accused of being a 
French intelligence agent, and deported. 
Several of the Russians closest to him were 
convicted of espionage and liquidated. To- 
day Cochet’s surviving pupils, most of them 
in their forties, still form the elite of Soviet 
tennis, which is played mostly among the 
upper level of the Red hierarchy in the few 
large cities that have decent courts Soviet 
tennis equipment is scarce and far from 
first rate, and that from abroad, especially 
from Czechoslovakia, is in great demand. 

After I fied the Soviet world, the sports 
bureaucrats in Moscow announced that they 
had found a way of getting around all this 
by means of what they call malyy tennis 
(little tennis). Malyy tennis is played on 
@ court smaller than a regular one 
with wooden rackets somewhat like ping- 
pong paddles and old wornout tennis balls. 
The bulletin describing this supposed means 
of mass producing Davis Cup material as- 
serted: 

“It is true that tennis is a complicated 
sport form, but can we Soviet athletes use 
this as a justification for our lagging be- 
hind? It is not in the nature of the Soviet 
people to fear difficulties or to shrink before 
them. It is on this foundation that in our 
country we decide to surmount difficulties 
and to attain more new successes.” 

Ludicrous as all this may seem, it typifies 
the present Soviet attitude toward sports, 
in which any means, however farfetched, 
devious or plain dishonest, is used toward 
the end of world supremacy. Victory in 
next year’s Olympics will mark the reali- 
zation of that aim for the present. 

As one who watched the Soviet prepara- 
tions for the 1952 Olympics, I can assure you 
that not only the full resources of the great 
Soviet athletic training and recruiting sys- 
tem but also the full resources of the U. S. 
S. R.’s foreign intelligence system are now 
at work, and have been at work since 1952, 
to assure Soviet victory. 

In the spring of 1952 our intelligence 
office in Tokyo received instructions from 
Moscow to collect all possible information 
on the strengths and weaknesses of local 
teams and athletes, and to “report on the 
honesty and quality of the managers, 
ceaches, and trainers of nationally known 
sports teams.” 

The implications of this last instruction 
were obvious. In 1948 I had a conversation 
with the coach of the Dynamo basketball 
team in which he admitted that the buying 
of foreign officials and judges was a routine 
part of Soviet sport strategy. 

Spotting potentially corruptible officials is 
one of the jobs of the Committee of Sport’s 
foreign section, which receives and evaluates 
all conceivably useful information on all 
athletic activities in every part of the world. 
If it discovers that a noted foreign team is 
having a rather weak season, it will suggest 
a challenge to that team by a Soviet group 
with an almost sure chance of winning. If 
it discovers that a particular foreign country 
is getting ahead of the Soviet Union in a 
particular branch of sport, it recommends 
an intensive Soviet buildup in that branch. 
Finally it maintains complete control over 
the activities of Soviet athletes abroad, 
watching them for possible defections and 
giving them instructions for intelligence 
activities of their own among foreign 
athletes. 

Between now and the 1956 Olympics we 
may expect to see more and more Soviet 
teams abroad winning more and more vic- 
tories in such sports as skiing, gymnastics, 
marksmanship and track. We may expect to 
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see Soviet athletes set new records as they 
have already set them in many sports. These 
same teams of rigidly controlled and highly 
paid “amateurs” will then appear at the 
Olympics. 

At the 1952 Olympics the United States 
eked out a victory over the Soviet Union by 
£014 points. So unwilling to admit defeat 
was the Committee of Sport that a few days 
after the games closed, it issued an amazing 
pronouncement that “according to checked 
data,” United States teams gained the same 
number of points as the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet press immediately took up this line, 
explaining the discrepancy by charging that 
the officials at the games had been “Wall 

treet capitalists’ hirelings” and “filthy busi- 
nessmen” who had deprived Soviet teams of 
honestly won victories. 

Next year the Soviets are determined not to 
have to employ such sophistry. 





Is Moscow’s “Sweet Reasonableness” a 
Mirage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
dear leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following address I deliv- 
ered at the Memorial Day exercises of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Seaford, 
Del., May 30, 1955: 

Is Moscow’s “Sweet REASONABLENESS” A 
MIRAGE? 


Memorial Day this year occurs at one of 
the most strategic moments in a very critical 
era of world history. 

It is for this reason that I propose to give 
you—if I may—a briefing, that’s what they 
call it in Washington, a briefing, from my 
own angle of vision, on the situation that 
confronts the free world. 

I hope this briefing is even more pertinent 
because I am addressing myself particularly 
to the American veterans. 

American veterans, I know, have a prior 
right to avail themselves of my impressions, 
a prior right also to my services as their 
Representative in Washington and in the 
Congress. As your Representative at large, I 
suppose I am correct in regarding myself 
your eyes and your ears, in fact, your voice 
and your will at the heart of the Govern- 
ment of the United States where the deci- 
sions are made that affect the lives of us all 
and that will determine the survival of the 
free world. 

Let me disabuse you to begin with of any 
notions that you may have from what I 
have just said that I am going to let you in 
on some top secrets. On the contrary, I 
hope very much today that the Kremlin has 
an agent in this audience to report back 
to Moscow precisely and accurately and fully 
what I am going to say. 

The first point I have to make and that 
I wish the Kremlin to recognize is that So- 
viet Russia has no credit—no credit what- 
ever—for integrity with the free world and 
that this credit for integrity is even less 
than zero with the Government of the United 
States. 

If we start from that position, we can 
then proceed to evaluate realistically what 
has been happening in recent weeks: The 
strategic moments I spoke of in this critical 
era of world history. 

Little Austria has her independence back 
again. To be sure, it is a bit shriveled. Her 
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substance has been drawn out of her by the 
greedy paw of the Soviet Union. But never- 
theless, she has her independence. And the 
Soviet Union did make concessions—pre- 
cisely those concessions she had failed to 
make all along, which would have permitted 
sovereignty returned to Austria 6 years ago. 
One of the concessions, just incidentally, to 
achieve this end, was the relinquishment 
by the Soviet Union of its cruel claim to the 
lives of refugees from communism in Aus- 
tria. It had hoped to bring them back for 
punishment—and we can imagine the kind 
of punishment—behind the Iron Curtain. 

Thus the Soviet Union on this point and 
others reversed itself in signing the Austrian 
Treaty. 

The Soviet Union has been making gra- 
cious overtures to Dictator Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, its estranged fellow Communist and 
semienemy. Tito replied by all but slapping 
the Soviet Union in the face with his decla- 
ration of his continuingly favorable attitude 
toward the West, irrespective of what the 
Kremlin delegates to Belgrade may propose. 

Tito, who should know the Kremlin even 
better than we know it, has no faith in 
Soviet diplomacy either. But the Yugoslav 
dictator remains loyal to the Communist 
techniques. He has been talking to the 
West more recently in the same tone he 
has applied to the East. It looks at the 
moment as if he were playing both ends 
from the middle. 

We know also that the wily Soviet com- 
missars are engaged right now in what they 
hope is a monumental realinement of the 
international power situation in Europe and 
that the major key in this alinement is 
Germany and its possible unification under 
some questionable stipulations of guaran- 
teed neutrality as between the East and the 
West, thus alienating the rebuilt free Ger- 
many from its Western alliance. The Soviet 
Union would undoubtedly like to weaken 
NATO—if possible even nullify it—and strike 
some kind of a bargain whereby the pain- 
fully constructed, democratically negotiated 
defenses we have built up in Europe against 
possible Soviet aggression, would be turned 
into so much scrap. And by defenses I 
mean both military bases as well as diplo- 
matic safeguards, and economic and politi- 
cal fortifications. 

This could then be expected to have re- 
percussions in the Far East with like results. 

The Soviets have accepted the invitation 
of the Western governments for a meeting 
“at the summit.” They have even been mak- 
ing pleasant little personal overtures to the 
White House in the form of letters of ad- 
miration from Marshal Zhukov, the Soviet 
Defense Minister, to the President. This 
was followed up by a message of “friendly 
greetings” from Marshal Sokolovsky through 
Americans visiting Moscow on the occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of the meeting of 
American and Russian Armies on the Elbe. 
The Communist oligarchy seems at the mo- 
ment to be in a state of lull from the busi- 
ness of murdering one another. And this 
has afforded them the opportunity to make 
themselves seem as if they have indeed ren- 
dered themselves harmless to world peace. 

Now we live in a thermonuclear age, and 
we know there is no such thing as winning 
a war even if you win it. That’s the para- 
dox of world war III. And there are those 
who find that even if you should win the 
third world war, you are very likely to lose 
much more than you win: civilization itself. 
This fact plus the horror of the two World 
Wars this generation has been through—and 
the cost—have deeply intensified the in- 
stinctual desire of the average American for 
peace and decency. It is a feeling we share 
with the British and the French—with all 
of Europe and the East. In fact, it is a 
feeling we share, I am sure, with the op- 
pressed and harassed Russian people them- 
selves, mass victims of a form of government 
known as the police state. 
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The free world is thus caught bet 
the Soviet threat and the risk of wor, 
struction, partial or total. And overa}} 
the danger of the psychology of a dynam 
oligarchy of diplomatic and political gan 
blers—without moral principle—who m) 
play with the peace and safety of the world 
as some of their compatriots are known to 
play Russian roulette. The world—slaye and 
free—is thus at the mercy of ruthlessneg 
and caprice. 

There are Yalta and Potsdam, Moscow and 
Berlin, the United Nations and Korea, (¢. 
neva and Bandung—a hundred and one cop. 
ferences—to testify to a voluminous record 
with full documentation, of Communist 
trickery and betrayal. 

What policies we shall pursue with such 


ween 
d de. 
hangs 


an antagonist will depend upon many fac. 
tors, and I do not propose today to invade 
the province of the President, his Secretary 
of State, and the leaders of Congress who 
are engaged in this very sensitive and cry. 
cial area of direct decision. I ask only for 
a reemphasis on what we already knoy: 
The Soviet Union has no credit for integ- 
rity with us and with the free world. That 
is the conviction, I believe, of the American 
people. In this, I am sure, all American 
veterans will go along with me and my fellow 
citizens here in Delaware. Nor will we seek 
to obstruct—those of us who have these sus- 
picions of the Soviet Union—any negotia. 
tions that may develop and are in process 
now. If there is good to come of what is 
now going on, let it come. 

If Zukhov and Sokolovsky mean their 
friendly greetings to the President and they 
have the power to act, let it happen. it 
there is an iota of sincerity from the Soviet 
side in the Austrian treaty, let us on the 
show of proof act accordingly. If the death 
of Stalin means in fact a change in the 
aggressive expansionism of the Soviet Union 
let us, by all means, take the fullest advan- 
tage of this change of heart, for the good 
of all the world. A meeting at the summit 
or a meeting at the base, or a meeting at 
any of the intermediary points, if it will 
advance the cause of peace another inch, 
another minute, another dollar’s worth, is 
in order. 

All I can say from the conduct of the past 
of Soviet negotiations and from the known 
facts about Soviet philosophy, and the teach- 
ings of Stalin and Lenin is that I—for one— 
cannot be made to believe it. For me, it is 
not enough that the parties to any nego- 
tiations in the future are in oral agreement, 
however clearly and plainly, in any form of 
words. For me it is not enough that the 
parties to such negotiations put it all down 
in writing, spelling out the details, item for 
item, and word for word, in a commonly 
understood mutual translation of each oth- 
er’s language. 

All I can say is that nothing is enough- 
except performance. 

Performance is enough. We cannot accept 
anything less. 

That means that every move we make 
should depend upon our strength and not 
upon the supposition of honest dealing and 
anticipated performance from the other side 
of the conference table. Nothing can be ac- 
cepted by the West less than the deed itself. 
And this must be so implemented that the 
continuing guarantees will insure the phys!- 
cal impossibility of a betrayal of a Soviet 
promise, or a reversal after the promise 
half or all fulfilled. 


I make no recommendations of policy, and 
I have the highest respect for those vested 
with that responsibility, on both sides of 
the aisle in Congress and in the adminis 
tration. 

All I say is that for me the Soviet Union 
is now playing a complicated game of chess 
and we shall be on the alert at every move 
It is right and good that they shall know 
they are not trusted. That is why I hope ™J 
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words today, however humble and however 
slight, may be heard in the Kremlin as a 
symptom of what all the American people 
think. A nation without credit for integrity 
cannot through & splurge for world atten- 
tion and by making minor concessions—still 
minor as of this hour, I insist—come to the 
pargaining table and expect us to fool our- 
selves into believing that her unclean hands 
are clean. They drip with blood and the lost 
liberties of vast masses of the earth’s popu- 
$ on. 

va must not forget that Communist tyr- 
anny rules one-fourth of the world’s surface 


and one-third of the earth’s population. 
How much of it will they give up to prove 
their good will? 
How much of the tyranny they have exer- 
cised and the powers they have usurped will 


they surrender in the captive countries of 
poland, Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, East Germany, Russia, and the non- 
Russian nations of the U.S. S. R.? 

That is the answer all the world is wating 
for. 

After that there are counterpart problems 
in the Far East. 

Until these questions are answered accord- 
ing to the established laws of justice and 
sovereignty, how can the West take with any- 
thing like a respectful mein the Soviet prot- 
estations of peace and its recommenda- 
tions—ridiculous on the face of it—for dis- 
armament? 

Disarm who? For, what? 

The Soviet disarmament plan was an- 
swered by the British through Anthony Nut- 
ting, the British Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and by James J. Wadsworth, the 
United States delegate to disarmament talks 
in London. I have studied the Soviet pro- 
posals and the replies to them. And what 
this all comes down to, as I appraise the So- 
viet offer is, Just so much hogwash for which 
the modern term is “propaganda.” There is 
the subtle presumption that the Soviet has 
somehow come around to the view on dis- 
armament we advocated as long ago as 1947 
and that the Kremlin has reversed its line. 
They are now putting up a polite posture to 
what we told them was right and they for- 
merly rejected. 

The Soviet position regarding an effective 


international control system, Britain’s An- 
thony Nutting points out, is “still obscure.” 
And “obscure” is the key word to describe 


all Soviet negotiations. 

If there is anything in this series of faked 
up “sweet reasonableness” attitude of the 
Soviet Union it is this: They are in the midst 
of a domestic economic convulsion. They 
are issuing to their own people exhortations 
that reveal low production in industry, and 
confusion and disorder in agriculture. They 
have deposed the ostensible successor to 
Stalin—Malenkov—in humiliation and self- 
abasement. They have murdered the 
formerly powerful Beria. 

They may be bidding for time to consoli- 
date their power at home. 

This may very well be an opportune time 
for the West to seize on the situation for 
the enduring enforcement of peace on the 
basis of guaranteed, concretely implemented, 
terms, protected by the West’s strength 


in being. 

This is Memorial Day, and we cannot for- 
get the sacrifices of those who made possible 
the freedom under which we live. We shall 
tot betray the heritage they left us. 


What remains of the free world is living 
on the profit of their heroism. 

This is the hour for heroism on our part, 
for firm resolution and a demand for per- 
formance in the face of Soviet blandish- 
ments. It is the hour for assurance, in the 
form of unmistakable and irrevocable guar- 
antees, from the Soviet Union, that the world 
Will have peace and that this peace will en- 
dure for ourselves and for our children. 
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On this principle we can and will stand 
fast. To negotiate through ac- 
cept only the deed, not the word of the dis- 
credited Commissars of Red Russia. 

Betray me once—shame on you. Betray 
me twice—shame on me. 





The Civil Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
some time many of us have been con- 
cerned by reports that the United States 
will be graduating 27,000 engineers in 
1956 as compared to 45,000 engineers 
that will be turned out during that same 
year by the Soviet Union. 

This disparity poses a very real chal- 
lenge. 

On Saturday, May 28, speaking before 
the Civil Air Patrol Wing Commanders 
banquet at Colorado Springs, Mr. B. G. 
David, president, -Ziff-Davis Publishing, 
took cognizance of this challenge and 
offered, on behalf of himself and his 
company, a 4-year scholarship at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for 
the most deserving Civil Air Patrol cadet. 

Mr. President, because of the great 
work being done by the Civil Air Patrol 
with its 80,000 members, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the talk by Mr. Davis 
be inserted in the Appendix of the RrEc- 
oRD, in the hope that many others will 
join in offering similar scholarships. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADpREss By Mp. B. G. DAVIS, PRESIDENT, ZIFF- 
Davis PUBLISHING Co., aT CIVIL AIR PATROL 
WING COMMANDERS BANQUET, BROADMOOR 
HOTEL, CoLoRADO SPRINGS, SATURDAY, MAy 
28, 1955 
Colonel Byrd, our vice chairman, national 

executive board; General Beau, our national 
commander, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Civil Air Patrol, it is a privilege for me to 
be here at your annual national board con- 
ference, and I welcome this opportunity to 
give you what I think is an important mes- 
sage. The best way I can tell you how im- 
portant the message is would be to quote a 
recent statement of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Donald A. Quarles, who warns: “The 
critical shortage of engineers and scientists 
in America is potentially a greater threat 
to national security than are any weapons 
known to be in the arsenals of aggressor 
nations.” 

According to latest available figures, the 
United States will be graduating about 27,000 
engineers in 1956. Compared to that 27,000 
figure, the Soviet Union will turn out 45,000 
engineers in 1956. I don’t think any more 
statistics are necessary. We have begun to 
lose the technological race with the Com- 
munist world. 

Now, if I understand the aims and mis- 
sions of this aviation-youth program you 
have for Civil Air Patrol cadets and in many 
secondary schools throughout the country, 
you are the only organization in the entire 
Nation who has accepted the challenge of 
filling this critical meed and are actively 
doing something about it. I think your 
efforts, as civilian volunteer members of the 
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United States Air Force’s auxiliary, are most 
commendable and worthy of wider public 
recognition. 

However, I have had the opportunity of 
closely studying your program, particularly 
as it relates to the incentive you offer both 
the CAP cadets who take part in your pro- 
gram and the adult members of your or- 
ganization whose primary concern is the 
youth program. I would be doing you a great 
injustice if I did not offer some constructive 
criticism as a most interested outsider. This 
criticism is directed by no means against 
civil air patrol alone. It is equally directed 
to the attention of the United States Air 
Force, the aviation industry, the airlines, the 
hundreds of subcontractors, publishers like 
myself, the news media, educational founda- 
tions, the American public, and, in the final 
analysis, our duly appointed representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. How 
in the world can we, the strongest and most 
technically advanced nation in the world, 
champion of world peace, permit a situation 
where our ablest young men and women are 
not aggressively encouraged to seek their fu- 
ture in the most exciting and productive 
careers ever open to young people—in the 
aviation and electronics industries, and in 
the United States Air Force and air arms of 
the sister services? How can we afford to let 
Communist Russia build a superior striking 
air force which can, when and if their lead- 
ers desire, wreak destruction on this Nation 
which is the last hope of peace on earth? 
Are we so busy making money and spending 
it that we are not concerned with what hap- 
pens 5 years from now—10 years from now— 
20 years from now? 

Some of you may shake your heads and say 
to yourselves, “We in civil air patrol are do- 
ing something about this. We're giving 
freely of our time and money to channel 
young people’s interest in these careers in 
our cadet program.” Ido not deny that you 
are, but let’s take a sharp look at what you 
are doing. You give teen-age boys and girls 
in the 48 States and Territories an excellent 
preflight course, depending on the ability of 
volunteer instructors. You give them basic 
background in military courtesy and cus- 
toms. You take them on orientation flights 
periodically, but not very often. You give 
a few flight scholarships. You send thou- 
sands to summer encampments at more than 
50 Air Force bases. You have an exchange 
program for your girl cadets with Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. You exchange 
about 150 of your best male cadets to visit 1 
of 21 foreign nations for 3 weeks in the sum- 
mer, and bring an equal number of foreign 
boys to this country as guests of civil air 
patrol. If the CAP cadets successfully com- 
pletes his course and passes the final exam- 
ination, he is awarded your certificate of 
proficiency, which is the ultimate you can 
give him, signed by General Twining and 
General Beau. 

But what is that certificate of proficiency 
actually and tangibly worth to the cadet and 
to the Nation? It permits the boy to enter 
the United States Air Force regardless of en- 
listment quotas and gives him the automatic 
rank of airman third class (Pfc) upon en- 
listment. These two matters are his only 
tangible rewards for staying with the pro- 
gram and giving up a lot of his free time for 
18 months or more. Is that enough? Have 
you reached the goal of 100,000 cadets which 
your charter from Congress calls for? Are 
you making any appreciable advances toward 
that goal? The answer to these questions is 
“No.” Now, mind you, the failure cannot be 
charged to CAP alone. We are all to blame. 
This program must be a national effort. It 
must have the support of the entire Nation 
if we are to have undeniable air supremacy, 
both military and in civil aviation. And, 
above all, if we are to secure this supremacy 
10 years from now. 
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In a small but precise way, I am here to 
make a definite contribution toward our 
security of tomorrow. It is my pleasure to 
announce a contribution from the firm I have 
the honor to head, to an organization which 
deserves the fullest support. Realizing that 
more incentive may be the answer to help 
you attract the cream of our Nation's youth, 
as well as the adults to work with you and 
them, the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., which 
has long been very much interested in avia- 
tion and electronics, will donate a full 4- 
year tuition aeronautical engineering schol- 
arship to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the most deserving Civil Air 
Patrol cadet. This scholarship is given in 
the name of William B. Ziff, my associate, 
who passed away in December 1953, who was 
himself an air cadet in World War I. He 
was one of the earliest and most vociferous 
supporters of Billy Mitchell. He fought for 
a separate Air Force and the Air Force Acad- 
emy, which will soon be dedicated in this 
beautiful State. He and I worked together on 
the first issue of Flying magazine for the 
first time when Charles Lindbergh had just 
completed his flight to Paris. He was per- 
haps best known for his widely recognized 
book, The Coming Battle of Germany. Bill 
Ziff loved aviation and loved to see young 
people interested in it. I know of no greater 
monument to his memory than the estab- 
lishment of the William B. Ziff aeronautical 
engineering memorial scholarship. 

I hope the CAP cadet who wins it and 
enters MIT this fall will not too many years 
from now become the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, or the President of 
Boeing, or the scientist who develops the 
first interplanetary passenger rocket, or 
whatever it might be. 

This is the first scholarship of this kind 
Civil Air Patrol has ever received. I ask the 
aviation industry, the electronics industry, 
the airlines, educational foundations, and 
the Congress—to stop and consider. Is this 
not a wise investment? Is this not an answer 
to the urgent problem of scientist shortages? 
Are not these young CAP cadets, who have 
already evidenced their interest in these 
fields, deserving of our Nation’s full support? 
How much longer must CAP pilots continue 
to tell their eager cadets, “Sorry, we can take 
you on orientation flights, but we can’t teach 
you to fly.” Would not 10,000 flight scholar- 
ships a year provide just the needed incen- 
tive for CAP to attract and hold 100,000 
cadets, which at the same time would assist 
local airport operators in keeping private 
flying in small aircraft alive? 

The answer to these questions lies within 
the means of the very people to whom I pose 
them. 

Colonel Byrd, here is our check for a 4-year 
aeronautical engineering scholarship to Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. It does 
not represent a fortune, but it does stand for 
the will on our part to set off what we hope 
will become a chain reaction, in which ulti- 
mately every aviation corporation and allied 
industry in the United States will participate. 

Thank you. 





Now It’s the South’s Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, after the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court of Tuesday, May 31, supplement- 
ing the Court’s opinion of May 17, 1954, 
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ordering mixing of the races in the pub- 
lic schools, there appeared in the Rich- 
mond News Leader of June 1 and June 2 
editorials entitled ‘Now It’s the South’s 
Move” and “The Children of Prince Ed- 
ward.” I concur wholeheartedly with 
the editor’s expressions and, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following text of the edito- 
rials: 
Now It’s THE SoutH’s Move 

Now that the United States Supreme Court 
has laid down its program for ending segre- 
gation in the public schools, we in the South 
can begin making more definite plans to pre- 
serve it. The Court made its move yester- 
day. Now it is our move. 

So far as Virginia is concerned, this is what 
the Court said: The school officials of Prince 
Edward County now are “required” to make 
“a prompt and reasonable start toward full 
compliance” with the Court’s opinion of May 
17, 1954. The “parties to these cases,” mean- 
ing the Negro plaintiffs in Prince Edward, 
must be admitted to public schools on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis “with all de- 
liberate speed.” 

What is meant by “all deliberate speed’? 
It must be “as soon as practicable.” How 
soon is “practicable”? The Court at- 
tempeted to fix no date. 

Instead, the Court acknowledged that 
“varied local school problems” may require 
solution before its 1954 6pinion can be fully 
implemented. The Court advised lower 
judges to be guided by equitable principles— 
to shape their remedies according to a “prac- 
tical flexibility’ in order to reconcile “pub- 
lic and private needs.” Further, the lower 
courts may take into account the “public 
interest” as they undertake to eliminate ob- 
stacles to integrated schools. Once Prince 
Edward has made a start toward compliance, 
county officials may ask for more time to 
carry out the original decree. In seeking 
more time, the county must provide evidence 
that additional time “is necessary in the 
public interest and is consistent with good 
faith compliance at the earliest practicable 
date.” 

Again, when is the earliest practicable 
date? In Prince Edward, we should place it 
somewhere around the turn of the next cen- 
tury. 

For we have not the slightest idea that 
Prince Edward County intends to make a 
prompt and reasonable start toward mix- 
ing the races in its public schools—next fall 
or any other time. Indeed, the county’s 
board of supervisors met last night and 
calmly refused to approve any school operat- 
ing budget for the coming fiscal year. If 
one wished to oversimplify this action, it 
could be said that the Court ruled at noon 
that Negroes must be admitted to Prince 
Edward’s public schools, to which the county 
replied at 8 o’clock, ‘There will be no public 
schools.” Actually, last night’s action by the 
Prince Edward supervisors was a precau- 
tionary action. Their hands are left free. 
In all probability, Prince Edward's schools 
will be operated in 1955-56 on a segregated 
basis, just as they have been operated in 
the past. 

We have dwelled upon Prince Edward 
County’s position for this reason: At the 
moment, the Supreme Court’s decree is 
directed to the School Board and Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County, and 
to them alone. From a wholly litigious point 
of view, the Court’s ruling applies nowhere 
else. To be sure, the Court declared that 
all provisions of State or local law requiring 
segregation in public schools must yield to its 
rewriting of the Constitution, but the en- 
forcement of any particular decree can lie 
against the named defendants only. 

The named defendants here—the Prince 
Edward authorities—have made it clear that 
they intend to do nothing that might set a 
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pattern applicable to Virginia as a Whole. 
For this cooperative and resolute attitude, 
Prince Edward merits the thanks and aq. 
miration of the rest of this Commonwealtp 

But the converse of this proposition must 
hold true also: The rest of this Common. 
wealth must take no action that wou 
compel Prince Edward County, or any county 
to act against the wishes of its local citizens 
When the county turns to the State for 
guidance, the State must exercise the great. 
est care in providing guidance acceptable to 
the parents and school patrons most intj. 
mately concerned. 

What can the State do? 

The Governor’s Commission on Public Rd. 
ucation can get down to work now in draft- 
ing specific legislation to be submitted to 
the general assembly. 

One aim should be to eliminate from the 
State constitution and from the Code ot 
Virginia all laws that now require segrega. 
tion in the public schools; these provisions 
are dead letters now and are only hindrances, 

A second aim should be to repeal the com- 
pulsory school-attendance law; we should 
not leave in the code any provision that 
might compel Virginia parents, white or 
Negro, to send their children to any given 
school against their will. 

For a third aim, the assembly should 
make it possible for any locality that wishes 
to integrate its schools to do so. There may 
be quite a few counties in southwest and 
valley Virginia, where Negro population is 
small, that will wish to pursue this course, 

Fourth, the Governor’s commission should 
draft a law permitting the assignment of 
individual pupils to particular schools. 

Fifth, the commission should consider leg. 
islation that would achieve the maximum 
possible decentralization of authority over 
school operations. In a statement last 
night, Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, had this to say: 
“As to the States that insist we go county 
by county, we are prepared to go county by 
county.” To this, Virginia might well reply, 
we, too, are prepared to go county by county, 
But it may be possible to place school ad- 
ministration not merely at a level of county 
governments, but at a level of magisterial 
districts or even at a level of school districts 
within magisterial districts. 

Sixth, the commission may be able to for- 
mulate legislation that would give fresh 
stimulus to the formation and operation of 
private schools. Here we have no specific 
suggestions to venture, but it is a field worth 
exploring. 

Seventh, the commission may wish to rec- 
ommend legislation that would establish 
within the Attorney General’s office 4 spe- 
cial division, generously financed and liber- 
ally staffed, to assist local authorities in the 
long and expensive litigation that can be 
foreseen. 

Many other recommendations doubtless 
will occur to the Governor’s commission 
The chief significance of the Court's action 
yesterday is that we now can formulate some 
orderly, systematic countermoves; we are 
not to be thrown into the drastic series of 
moves that would have been required if the 
Court had ordered an immediate end to seg- 
regation in the schools. 

In all of this to advocate that Virginia at- 
tempt, by lawful means, to get around the 
law? 

That is exactly what we advocate. 

For let this be said once more, in unmis- 
takable language: In May of 1954, that inept 
fraternity of politicians and _ professors 
known as the United States Supreme Court 
chose to throw away the established law. 
These 9 men repudiated the Constitution, 
split open the 10th amendment, and rewrote 
the fundamental law of this land to sult 
their own gauzy concepts of sociology. If it 
be said now that the South is flouting the 








1900 
law, let it be said to the high Court, You 
taught us how. 

From the moment that abominable dect- 
sion was handed down, two broad courses 
only were available to the South. One was 
to defy the Court openly and notoriously; 
the other was to accept the Court's decision 
and to combat it by legal means. To defy the 
Court openly would be to enter upon an- 
archy, the logical end would be a second at- 
tempt at secession from the Union. And 
though the idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We tried that once 

pfore. 

a acknowledge the Court’s authority does 
not mean that the South is helpless. It is 
not to abandon hope. Rather, it is to enter 
upon a long course of lawful resistance; it is 
to take lawful advantage of every moment 
of the law's delays; it is to seek at the polls 
and in the halls of legislative bodies every 
possible lawful means to overcome or cir- 
cumvent the court's requirements. Litigate? 
Let us pledge ourselves to litigate this thing 
for 50 years. If one remedial law is ruled in- 





valid, then let us try another; and if the 
second is ruled invalid, then let us enact a 
third. 

But while we resist, let us do everything we 
can—not because of the Supreme Court, but 


in spite of the Supreme Court—to raise the 
cultural and educational levels of all of our 
people. We should continue to do our ut- 
most to assure education for every child, 
white and colored alike—and we should do 
this despite the antagonisms created by 
Negro leadership. But we should work 
toward this end within the framework of a 
dual society. 

Yesterday's opinion of the Supreme Court 
ended nothing. It changed nothing. And 
if it be said that the court’s opinion was 
conciliatory, we would reply that the South 
isno more of a mind to conciliate on Wednes- 
day than it was on Tuesday. When the Court 
proposes that its social revolution be im- 
posed upon the South “as soon as practica- 
ble,” there are those of us who would respond 
that “as soon as practicable” means never 
at all. 





THE CHILDREN OF PRINCE EDWARD 


Tuesday night’s action by the Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County pro- 
vides a challenge and a responsibility for 
Virginians who believe in maintaining segre- 
gated schools. The first order of business 
now is to see to it that the children of Prince 
Edward are not deprived of an education 
next Fall. 

While the rest of us have been sitting back 
in the grandstand, lambasting the Supreme 
Court and exhorting our public Officials to 
greater effort, Prince Edward County has 
been out in the sun bearing the brunt of the 
battle. As the “test case county,” Prince 
Edward stands in the direct line of court 
decrees. The rest of us, for the time being, 
are off to one side. 

Vhen the Supreme Court’s decree came 
down at noon on Tuesday, county officials 
Tead the opinion with quiet, deliberate care. 
Unlike so many southerners, who burst into 
cries of gratification and pleasure, the Prince 
Edward people were not fooled by the sweet- 
talk. They saw that this opinion, for all its 
soft phrases, meant business; they observed 
that the High Court's decree, like a Chicka- 
hominy shad, looked fine on the platter—but 
there were bones underneath. 

The board met Tuesday night, and by 
unanimous vote refused to appropriate op- 
frating funds for its schools next year. In- 


Stead, the board earmarked only $150,000 for 
debt service and building maintenance. 
vack Bruce, of Farmville, a member of the 
board, gave the simplest possible explana- 
‘ion: “The people of Prince Edward County,” 


reps “have been pushed as far as they 
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Unless alternative arrangements are made 
within the next 3 months, there will be no 
educational facilities for the children of 
Prince Edward County next fall. Faced at 
last with the bitter choice of mixed schools 
or no schools, Prince Edward has chosen to 
have no schools. It must be a great satis- 
faction to Chief Justice Warren and the 
NAACP. 

As a practical matter, alternative arrange- 
ments must be made in much less than 3 
months. Last year Prince Edward employed 
41 elementary teachers and 21 secondary 
teachers in its white schools. The county’s 
1,100 white elementary pupils and 425 white 
high-school students presumably will require 
about the same teaching staff next fall if 
their education is to continue without in- 
terruption. If the faculty is not to be lost 
for lack of contracts, prompt assurance must 
be given the teachers that their salaries will 
be forthcoming from some source. 

From what source? 

Make no mistake, we are out of the realm 
of abstract law in this fight for segregation 
now. We are downto practical facts. It 
will cost approximately $325,000 to continue 
the same level of education for Prince Ed- 
ward’s white children next fall. This in- 
cludes roughly $140,000 for salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers, $85,000 for salaries of sec- 
ondary teachers, $35,000 for operation of 
buses, and perhaps $65,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses of administration, maintenance and 
operation of buildings, and the like. 

If schools are not to be operated by public 
authority, arrangements must be made for 
private structures to house the pupils. 
Whether the county would have authority 
to sell its present school buildings, lock, 
stock, and barrel, is a legal question now un- 
resolved. Whether the county would want to 
sell the buildings is a question the county 
must ponder carefully. But it is time now 
to think upon these things. 

Raising the money should not prove over- 
whelmingly difficult. At present, the county 
collects some $335,000 annually in local] taxes. 
Of this amount, 85 percent (or approximately 
$285,000) is paid by white persons, 15 per- 
cent (or roughly $50,000) by Negroes. For 
the record, it may be noted that Prince Ed- 
ward's population of 15,400 is 55 percent 
white, 45 percent Negro; its school enroll- 
ment this year is precisely the reverse of 
this—45 percent white, 55 percent Negro. 

Presumably, the bulk of the money needed 
to continue education of Prince Edward’s 
children could be expected to come from 
Princ> Edward people themselves, provided 
they were relieved in some fashion of the 
greater part of local taxes now demanded of 
them. The balance, we are confident, would 
be subscribed overnight by friends of Prince 
Edward who admire the county’s resolute 
stand. 

At the moment, no such fund is required. 
It may well be that events will move along 
so that Prince Edward, and all other locali- 
ties in Virginia, can continue operation of 
public schools on a segregated basis next fall. 
This is not the time for hasty action that 
might be regretted later. 

But it assuredly is time for those of us 
who are determined to preserve segregation 
in education to begin making specific plans, 
and committing those plans to paper. And 
the highest priority in such planning must 
be given the immediate problem of Prince 
Edward County. The children of Prince Ed- 
ward—white and Negro alike, but especially 
the white children—are the victims of a 
tragedy not of their making. We have said 
all along that the education of our chil- 
dren must be preserved at any cost. The 
moment has come to compute that cost, and 
to gird ourselves for the sacrifices that must 
be made to meet it. 
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Arctic Air Service To Europe Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES « 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, the Pa- 
cific Northwest has never had direct air 
service to Europe. Last year Scandi- 
navian Airlines System inaugurated 
service to Europe from Los Angeles over 
the great circle route. Until recently no 
American flag international carrier in- 
dicated an interest in connecting the 
Pacific Northwest with the trade and 
travel centers of the European continent. 

However, I am pleased to learn that 
Pan American World Airways has pe- 
titioned the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to operate regular service be- 
tween Portland and London and beyond. 
This is a most encouraging development 
for the people of Oregon. 

It is quite fitting that Pan American 
which has been a pioneer in developing 
international air travel under the Amer- 
ican flag, should be the carrier seeking 
this route. Competition breeds good 
service in air travel and certainly the 
fact that the Scandinavian line is al- 
ready operating from the west coast to 
Europe via the polar route will mean 
that Pan American will have to provide 
as good or better service to compete 
successfully with this excellent Euro- 
pean carrier. 

It is my hope that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board will take prompt and affirma- 
tive action on the Pan American appli- 
cation. This is an opinion shared by 
many of my colleagues from cities and 
areas which will be served by Pan Amer- 
ican on this new route. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I include in the REc- 
ORD an editorial from the Oregon Jour- 
nal of May 26, which outlines graph- 
ically the details of Pan American’s ap- 
plication to fly from the west coast to 
Europe: 

Arctic Am SERVICE TO EuROPE NEEDED 

Portland has more than passing interest in 
the recent application of Pan American World 
Airways for permission to fly from West Coast 
cities over the polar route to western and 
northern Europe. 

Pan-Am is asking certification 
service from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle to London and other 
cities by a route approximating the great 
circle course. It already has permanent cer- 
tification for conventional trans-Atlantic 
service to Britain and is the only United 
States line serving Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Helsinki, 
Stockholm, Oslo, and Keflavik, Iceland. 

Aside from the fact that such service 
would be a marked improvement over exist- 
ing air transport services from the Pacific 
coast to Europe (via New York, via Chicago 
or Detroit, via Los Angeles or via Vancouver, 
B. C., and over the pole), there also is an- 
other factor: Provision of United States serv- 
ice over the pole in competition with foreign 
operations. 

Pan American seeks to provide competitive 
United States service from the Pacific coast 
to Europe over a polar route now exclusively 
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in the hands of foreign flag carriers. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines presently operates such an 
Arctic service between Los Angeles and Scan- 
dinavia. A bilateral agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom per- 
mits a British airline to operate between 
London and San Francisco and beyond. And 
a Canadian airline shortly will start service 
from Vancouver, B. C., to Amsterdam over 
the polar route. 

Where does that leave United States air- 
lines—except out of the running? 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the CAB 
will give prompt and sympathetic attention 
to Pan-Am’s polar flight request. West coast 
cities, including Portland, are entitled to 
this better domestic airline service to Europe 
by the shortest route. And the Nation has 
a stake in maintaining its prestige in a 
highly competitive air transport race around 
the world. 





Genuineness of Peiping’s Gestures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting editorial 
from the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., Saturday, June 4, 1955: 

GRaTITUDE WitH CAUTION 


It is characteristic of Communists that 
they often seek credit for undoing something 
that they never should have done in the first 
place. The release by the Red Chinese of 
four illegally held American fliers is such 
&@ case. 

We are all grateful that these men are now 
free and reunited with their families. But 
we as a nation cannot make a deep bow of 
gratitude to Red China. For the Commu- 
nists owed us these men, as they owe us 11 
other fliers and a sizable number of civilian 
prisoners as well. 

The return of the four, indeed the return 
of all, will not wipe out the crime. In the 
matter of the four released men the Chinese 
did not in fact acknowledge that they had 
been guilty of the slightest injustice. 

They tried the four—not previously 
charged with any specific crime—and or- 
dered them deported for having violated 
Chinese territory. All had been downed, of 
course, during the Korean war, and as pris- 
oners should have been released in 1953 un- 
der terms of the Korean armistice. 

Eleven other fliers are held as convicted 
spies, and it may not be so easy for the 
Reds to find a face-saving formula for their 
release. 

But if they do release them, then the 
United States might well consider whether 
these moves reflect a new desire on Peiping’s 
part to follow a path toward an easing of 
tensions in the Far East. If we should de- 
cide they do, then we might conclude that 
favorable conditions exist for negotiations 
with the Chinese. 

Nevertheless, we would have to make it 
plain that we were not agreeing to talk in 
payment for the release of wrongfully im- 
prisoned Americans. We cannot strike bar- 
gains which credit the Communists for un- 
doing unjust acts. 

So long as that is thoroughly clear, the 
American Government cannot lose by sitting 
down at the council table to test the genu- 
ineness of Peiping’s gestures toward a more 
relaxed Far Eastern situation. 
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As for the immediate achievement of the 
four fliers’ release, America must extent first 
thanks to the long-patient efforts of U. N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. Ever 
since the U. N. resolved to act in the fliers’ 
behalf, Hammarskjold has worked tirelessly 
toward this goal. 

Krishna Menon, India’s U. N. delegate, has 
publicly assumed full credit for the release. 
He has only recently returned from a Peip- 
ing mission whose aims included freedom 
for the fliers, and he may indeed have played 
a significant role in the Red move. But this 
country will not forget the long-range nego- 
tiations of Hammarskjold. In all fairness we 
must credit him, as the fliers themselves do, 
with laying the real foundation for this 
heartening event. 





Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following de- 
bate on the question of Federal aid for 
school construction, the affirmative side 
taken by Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the negative by Dr. 
Burges Johnson, teacher and author. 


The articles follow: 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION?—YES. NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT Must SHARE—SayYS EDGAR 
FULLER 
(The executive secretary of the Council 

of Chief State School Officers, Dr. Fuller is 

the former commissioner of education for 

State of New Hampshire.) 


Since President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union message for 1955, the policy of both 
major political parties has been that the 
Federal Government should assist in paying 
for new public elementary and secondary 
schools. This national policy recognizes 
that preservation and improvement of our 
system of society makes it necessary to uti- 
lize all our human resources, and that edu- 
cation has a great role in preparing the 
people of the United States of America to 
solve the complex problems of our time. 

We shall deal briefly with four aspects of 
the problem: (1) the need for school con- 
struction; (2) how this need can be met 
under modern conditions of public finance 
in local, State, and Federal Governments; 
(3) how proposed legislation preserves 
State and local control of education; (4) 
types of legislation now before Congress. 

1. Need: The United States birthrate now 
exceeds 4 million a year. Cumulative an- 
nual increases in school enrollment are now 
approaching 1% million. The public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools enrolled 
25,111,427 in the school year 1949-50; 29,183,- 
000 in 1953-54; this year the United States 
Office of Education estimates 30,663,000. 
The increase each year of children already 
born will bring the total to an estimated 
37,363,000 by 1959-60. This astounding 
change can be related to the content of this 
article by realizing that there was an actual 
decline of public-school pupils from 25,976,- 
728 in 1930-31 to 25,111,427 in 1949-50. Now 
there will be an accelerating increase of 49 
percent from 1949 to 1959. 

For the foreseeable future, increases in en- 
rollment will require 50,000 new instructional 
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Then add the accumy. 
lated deficit of 312,000 classrooms reporteg } 
the National Survey of School Facilities 2 
of September 1952, a deficit due to economic 
depressions and wars reaching back to 1930 
Add another conservative estimate of 10,099 
schoolrooms annually made necessary b 
shifting of population, by consolidation of at. 
tendance units and school districts, ang by 
extension of educational programs to meet 
the current needs. The conclusion is ines. 
capable that, if we of the United States in- 
tend to provide suitable school facilities for 
the children already born, we must increase 
the present record-breaking building rate of 
60,000 instructional rooms to at least 100,009 
each year. 

The National Survey has recently reported 
the second phase of school-plant studies 
made by the departments of education of 34 
States and 3 Territories. This phase of the 
survey forecasts what the department of eq. 
ucation in these States and Territories regarq 
as the need for school construction up to 
September 1959. Extending these estimates 
to all States, the requirement for the 1954-59 
period is 476,000 instructional rooms, 

About 60,000 of these rooms were con. 
structed during the past year, leaving 
416,000 for the remaining 4 years prior to 
September 1959. This indicates needed con- 
struction at the rate of 104,000 rooms a year 
to catch up with the need by 1959. Assum. 
ing continuance of the present peak con- 
struction rate, there will be a remaining 
deficit of 176,000 classrooms in September 
1959. We need about $6 billion to supple. 
ment the anticipated $8 billion State and 
local construction program during the next 4 
years. I believe that $3 billion of Federal 
funds would attract on a matching basis an 
additional $3 billion of State and local funds 
that would not otherwise be available for 
school construction. 

2. Local-State-Federal sharing of costs: It 
is safe to assume that the American people 
do not desire to deny a defensible minimum 
education to millions of children. Neither 
do they want to starve thousands of units of 
their great system of public education into 
mediocrity. The local-State-Federal sharing 
of costs necessary to prevent such neglect of 
the national welfare and security must be 
achieved. 

The Federal Government must Join the 
State-local team for obvious reasons. A few 
years ago the States and localities collected 
75 percent of all taxes; now the Federal 
Government has reduced the State-local 
share below 25 percent. As the national 
income has increased 300 percent since 1939, 
local property taxes have increased com- 
paratively little. The local property tax is 
inadequate for raising the funds necessary 
for the schools because it no longer closely 
reflects the national income. 

During the 1930-50 period, the dilemma of 
public-school support was met by increasing 
the States’ share approximately 1 percent 
each year; now the averages for the country 
are about 55 percent local, 42 percent State, 
and 3 percent Federal. The increases in 
State aid during the 1930-50 period supple- 
mented local property taxes enough to keep 
schools running only because the number of 
pupils decreased during those years. Now 
State aid is more difficult to get, and property 
taxes cannot educate 49 percent more chil- 
dren in a decade, not to mention the huge 
capital expenses necessary to build the re- 
quired new schools. 

One little understood aspect of the cul- 
rent situation is the way even those State 
and local funds which the schools might 
otherwise have are skimmed off by matching 
funds offered in huge amounts by the Fed- 
eral Government for public assistance, 
health, and rehabilitation services, hospital 
and highway construction, and other serv- 
ices. These Federal matching funds tap the 
national income through the Federal in- 
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come tax and drain off State and local funds 
to match them. The schools lose both 
ways—first, because they receive no Federal 
funds; secondly, because State and local 
funds the schools would otherwise receive 
must be used to match Federal funds for 
other services. 

Let us illustrate how this Federal discrim- 
jnation against education works. Let us 
think of @ local government unit_of low 
economic capacity in which public services 
of all kinds are needed. Suppose this gov- 
ernmental unit were able to float $500,000 
worth of bonds for capital improvements of 
one kind or another and that hospitals, 
roads, and schools are competing for the 
funds. Under the present Federal laws, the 
choices are @ 1144-million-dollar hospital, 
1 million dollars’ worth of roads, or a $500,000 
school. This is because the Federal Govern- 
ment will match the hospital funds 2 to 1, 
the highway funds on a 50-50 basis, and the 
school funds not at all. Needing all these 
facilities, the Federal incentives against the 
use of limited State or local funds for con- 
struction of schools are strong indeed. 


But even this is not the worst feature of 
the Federal discrimination against education 
in favor of highways and other services. In 
case of economic depression, Federal funds 
would preserve matched funds and the 
schools would be the first to be cut. They 
must be placed in a position of equality with 
other public services so that they can com- 
pete equally for State and local funds with- 
out both direct and indirect discrimination 
against them by Federal matching funds 
favoring their competitors. 

8. Federal control of education: Along 
with the issue of public funds for private 
schools, the fear of Federal control of educa- 
tion has accounted for the defeat of so-called 
“Federal aid” for many years. These objec- 
tions to the Federal-aid bills were widely 
regarded as plausible because the proposed 
Federal funds would be available for current 
and recurring expenses of education, such as 
teacher salaries, school supplies, and pupil 
transportation. School-construction bills 
now before the Congress would not suffer 
these handicaps; the Federal funds would 
necessarily be for public schools only, and 
no Federal influence could touch the educa- 
tional programs later to be conducted in the 
school plants constructed. 


Let us be doubly certain on the Federal- 
control issue. Under the current proposals, 
Federal school-construction funds would go 
to the States for administration by the 
States. Standards and procedures for con- 
struction would be as at present in State 
and local hands. Local communities in 
the States would cooperate with the States 
on school construction as they do now, the 
change being merely that Federal funds 
would supplement State and local funds to 
make more school construction possible. No 
Federal official would go below the State level 
under the legislation favored by the. lead- 
ing educators, educational associations, and 
cilizens’ organizations. All fiscal reporting 
to the Federal Government would be done 
by the States. 

Once a building were completed, the local 
district would be free to conduct its edu- 
cational program under exactly the same 
conditions as at present. Whatever may 
have been believed about proposals of the 
past for general Federal aid, there is no pos- 
sibility of Federal controls over the local 
Programs of instruction under the widely 
Supported construction-aid bills now before 
the Congress. 

4. Concrete proposals. There are two ba- 
tic types of Federal school-construction leg- 
islation pending in Congress. The type ap- 
Proved by experts in educational finance, 
fducation associations, and most citizens’ 
froups is represented by the  biparti- 
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Federal funds for the States according to 
the number of children 5 to 17 years of age. 
The State educational agencies would allo- 
cate the funds to local school districts ac- 
cording to their relative needs, fiscal abili- 
ties, and past and present efforts to con- 
struct schools for themselves. The priori- 
ties among school districts defined by each 
State would nrake certain that the Federal 
funds are allocated for school construction 
that would not otherwise occur. School dis- 
tricts fully competent to construct their own 
schools would not be eligible for Federal 
funds. 

Under this type of legislation the States 
would account to the Federal Government 
for the Federal funds. School-building 
standards would be left to the States and 
localities. There could be no Federal con- 
trol over the buildings, much less any Fed- 
eral control of educational programs con- 
ducted in the buildings after they have 
been completed. This bipartisan legislation 
has been considered repeatedly in congres- 
sional hearings for 4 or 5 years. The bill 
sponsared by Senator LIsTEer HILL and several 
other Sentors differs only in minor details. 

The second type of proposal was intro- 
duced by Senator SMITH and Representative 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Of New Jersey, purportedly 
to implement the President’s special mes- 
sage on education. It was hastily contrived 
and introduced substantially without con- 
sultation with educators knowledgeable in 
Federal-State administration of educational 
finance. Most informed educators and citi- 
zens are of the opinion that these bills would 
not achieve the plain intention of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on February 8, 
1955. 

Educators are bipartisan in their political 
viewpoints. They believe that the biparti- 
san Kearns-Bailey-Humphrey-Ives bill is 
best. At the same time, however, they sin- 
cerely wish to extend their bipartisanship in 
reference to the supporters of the admin- 
istration’s bill. It may be possible for the 
Congress to salvage something from 2 of the 
bill’s 4 sections. Its major provisions, how- 
ever, have gained almost no educational 
support at all. It is believed that they would 
impose or lead to higher financing costs, ex- 
cessive Federal and State red tape, delays 
caused by necessary special sessions of State 
legislatures in all States and court tests on 
constitutionality, almost no Federal financial 
aid, and too much Federal discretion reach- 
ing down to the local school district. 

There is also a general feeling that the 
administration is not on solid moral ground 
in requiring the States to enact special laws 
which are obviously devices to evade State 
constitutional and legal debt limits. No 
chief State school officer or experienced ad- 
ministrator in educational finance has been 
found who is willing to support those fea- 
tures of the administration’s bill which 
would prescribe, as a condition for participa- 
tion in the Federal program, a special State 
agency in every State of a type that can be 
defended for a few States as emergency 
measures, but which would be objectionable 
in a majority of the States. 

The administration’s proposal fundamen- 
tally agrees with the adamant opponents of 
Federal funds for school construction in 
their desire to keep educational costs fixed 
on local real estate, with some aid from the 
States. Federal funds provided would be 
picayune and the increased financial burdens 
of education in the next decade would be 
placed where they cannot be borne. The 
schools do not need such devious and ques- 
tionable credit devices. They need funds 
from the same tax sources that supply bil- 
lions each year to construct highways and 
hospitals and to pay for social security and 
public assistance. We need to recognize 
what Walter Lippmann has pointed out— 
that the Nation is spending only one-third 
as much now for education in comparison 
with other public services as it did in 1900. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION?—No; SCHOOLS 


ARE LOcaL BUSINESS—Says BurRGEsSs JOHN- 
SON 


(Long @ respected teacher on university 
and college faculties, Dr. Johnson is also 
famed as an author and one-time editor of 
Judge. He lives in Vermont.) 


There is a way of presenting this public- 
school problem in the simples terms. When 
our first colonist ancestors were building 
their homes in a wilderness and dragging 
stumps out of the ground to make space 
for corn and beans, schools were almost 
their first community concern. Believe it 
or not, schools in many settlements ranked 
ahead of churches in the hearts and hopes 
of the people. In early Vermont, for in- 
stance, the settlers built schools instead of 
churches until some godly citizens in Con- 
necticut were disturbed and sent mission- 
aries up there to save the Vermonters from 
perdition. 

All communities built their own schools 
and hired their own teachers for their own 
children. They knew locally just what they 
wanted and they would not have allowed 
their colonial governments to interfere in 
such intimate business. Such action wouid 
be flaunting democracy. 

That attitude has persisted for 300 years. 
All across the United States the local school 
district has exercised an authority as great 
as that of the town in which it lies. Its 
boundaries do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the township, but may include parts 
of adjacent towns. In the past few years 
a sensible idca has spread widely to combine 
several adjacent school districts in order to 
get rid of lonely one-room schoolhouses and 
build larger central schools, with buses to 
carry children to and from distant points. 
By such means citizens are getting more 
successfully the sort of schools they want 
for their own children and retaining con- 
trol over them and finding tax money to 
pay for them. 

What they have conceded to their several 
State governments is the task of preparing 
an available supply of well-trained teachers, 
and the setting up of minimum standards 
not only for teachers but for school build- 
ings, and in some States the selection or 
suggesting of textbooks. Often these sug- 
gestions of higher authority are enforced 
only by a sort of bribery: districts which live 
up to them may be entitled to a share in 
funds allotted by the State for public edu- 
cation. With or without such State aid, in 
communities all over the United States, edu- 
cation has been the largest item in the town 
budget, and citizens have paid it cheerfully. 

All that is an outline of conditions in 
simpler, happier days gone by. Nowadays 
what do we find? Everywhere taxes have 
increased far beyond the most extravagant 
expectations. Town streets must be lighted 
by electricity; town water must be kept 
pure, and waste and sewage disposed of; 
town roads must be constantly repaired or 
rebuilt to withstand the weight of tractors 
and trucks and a steady stream of motorcars 
coming from anywhere, and driving through 
to somewhere else. Winter snows must be 
removed and there must be some policing. 

All individual citizens must have their 
own motorcars, their furnaces, electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines, telephone 
service, radios and television sets, and attend 
occasional lectures, concerts, and movie 
theaters. Taxes plus all these private ex- 
penses have leaped so high that citizens can- 
not afford to pay their teachers a decent 
wage, or pay the interest on bonds for new 
school construction, though they are pro- 
ducing more and more children and keeping 
them alive. 

So now a cry arises from every corner of 
the land, “Let Uncle Sam do it.”” Forget 
3 centuries of insistence that schools should 
be the business of the communities which 
built them and which chose their teachers 
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and bred their pupils; and instead put all 
public schooling under the direction of 
Washington, D. C. What if our National 
Government does go just so much further 
into the red? We citizens would not feel 
individually the weight of a bigger national 
debt, as much as we would feel a bigger local 
school tax. 

But there is no sense in denying that Gov- 
ernment subsidizing of our public schools 
would mean eventual Government control 
over them. Government cannot pay for 
our schools without classifying them and 
standardizing them and then requiring them 
to stay within their classifications. The 
men and women higher-ups who would di- 
rect all this must be politically appointed. 
Congressional committees must inquire 
whether school superintendents should be 
permitted to express private opinions and 
why Boston schools got more Government 
money per pupil last year than the Talla- 
hassee schools. If the answer is that Boston 
meeded more per pupil because of a lower 
average I. Q. which had to be corrected, 
think of the havoc that would raise. 

There are, of course, a variety of Federal- 
aid proposals now under study. Two of 
these plans provide that Federal funds 
should be used only for the building of more 
schoolrooms. Some educators want this 
money given to State governments whether 
the State needs such additional funds or 
not. It would be apportioned according to 
the number of school children, so much a 
head. The State would then hand out the 
cash only to the needy communities within 
its borders. And what is a “needy”? com- 
munity? The moment the Federal Govern- 
ment officially definies the term, controls 
have started. Has it been a spendthrift dis- 
trict, or has it suffered from “acts of God’’? 
Has it public funds to spare? Can you ima- 
gine any town admitting that fact? 

Even if the Federal Government should 
lend funds directly to the States, letting 
the States administer them without any na- 
tional control, we would still have bought 
a peck of trouble. Then local educators, 
looking around their crowded classrooms, 
would not ask themselves, “How much do 
we really need?” Instead, they would won- 
der, “How much can we hope to get?” The 
questions are as different as independence 
and dependence. 

Of course, we have a precedent. In 1862 
President Lincoln signed the Morrill act; 
each State received a large sum of money 
acquired by the sale of public lands, to be 
used for education—higher education. The 
history of our resulting land-grant colleges 
gives some idea of how quickly politics can 
be mixed with education. College presi- 
dencies became political plums, and there is 
at least one instance of the removal of an 
entire Republican faculty to be replaced 
by a Democratic one, or vice versa. 

Undeniably the land-grant colleges have 
distinguished themselves in many ways, but 
no research has ever determined the reverse 
of that picture. Political pressure went into 
action as soon as the first one was founded, 
to determine where they should be located. 
Too many were planted not where the need 
for a new college was greatest, but where 
political pull was strongest, many of them 
within a few miles of some worthy but 
struggling small college which was at once 
blighted by Government-supported compe- 
tition. Centralized authority over public 
schools at the State level has revealed many 
weaknesses; at the national level it would be 
worse. When politics is introduced into the 
management of education at any level, we 
have at once a rot spot in a sound apple. 

I have mentioned the fact that one of the 
powers now granted to the State by local 
school boards is the choosing of textbooks for 
use in all the State’s public schools. Any 
benefit to village schools resulting from this 
has been counterbalanced by automatic in- 
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struction by teachers who have lost the tools 
of their own choice, and even by bribery 
and corruption in State “adoptions.” 

I recall a conversation with the distin- 
guished woman superintendent of schools 
in a large Western United States city. “Soon 
after I accepted this position,” she said, “I 
realized that I must either yield to many 
After a good 
deal of battling with my conscience I decided 
to compromise. I found that the political 
higher-ups were greatly interested in adult 
education. It appealed to voters and it called 
for large apprepriations. But from what I 
had seen, it didn’t amount to much. So I 
managed to make it clear that I would throw 
adult education to the wolves if I could have 
undisputed authority over the schooling of 
the city’s children. I must admit they have 
played fair with me: not even any pressure 
to appoint some teacher. I think our schools 
here are as good as any in the land; but as 
for our adult education, it’s a racket.” Poli- 
tics watches for a chance to creep in at any 
level; but the higher the level, the greater 
are its rewards. 

President Eisenhower is eager to have the 
Government do something at once for public 
education; and everyone who recognizes his 
warmheartedness and his eagerness to bring 
about social betterment is not at all sur- 
prised. This is closely akin to his other 
appeal that the voting age should be lowered 
to 18. His affection and admiration for the 
millions of boys in his armies convinced him 
that since they were ready to give their lives 
for their country, they are therefore fitted 
to share in making the Nation’s greatest 
decisions. But there are at least as strong 
arguments in favor of setting the age at 24, 
and requiring an intelligence test for all 
voters of any age. 

Advocates of Government subsidy point 
out that school problems are no longer local 
but national. Metropolitan schools are be- 
ing overcrowded by migrant children from 
rural poverty-stricken areas. They bid us 
remember that of all the children in their 
teens living on farms in 1920, 40 percent had 
moved to cities within 10 years. But if our 
large cities are not eager to grow still larger, 
then let them say so; instead they are in- 
clined to vie with one another as to size, and 
brag about their astonishing growth in the 
past few decades. If, as seems to be the case, 
they are gainers financially by reason of in- 
creased population, let them pay for that 
gain by building adequate schools. The 
problem continues to be a local one. 

A basic question is whether States and 
even local districts have exhausted all op- 
portunities to raise sufficient money to edu- 
cate their own children. The reliable New 
York Times on February 25, 1955, published 
an interesting commentary on this point. 
According to the Times, a commission in- 
cluding such highly regarded educators as 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion, of Salt Lake City, and 
the Federal Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel H. Brownell, had made a confiden- 
tial study of the problem. They were un- 
able to find a State which cannot afford to 
make more money available for schools. 

Neglected and badly administered schools 
aren’t necessarily the best ones to reward 
with cash. Neither are the school systems 
with bad credit. One of the current aid pro- 
posals would have the Federal Government 
buy the bonds of local school authorities—or 
at least those bonds that would be hard to 
sell in the regular bond market. No one can 
tell how that program would work in prac- 
tice. But is it sensible to make easy loans 
to any organization with a doubtful credit 
rating? Aren't we tempting people to borrow 
more than they can repay? If they 
default, aren’t we inviting a Federal receiver- 
ship—with all the controls all receivers must 
impose? 

The farther away we get from the sound 
of the school bell, and the individual family 
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checkbook, the less personal our education 
system will become. And education is ay 
individual and highly personal experience, 
It is a child and a teacher, and a Wisely 
supervised school playground. Fundamen. 
tally it is nothing more than that. 

One answer to all this argument sounds 
fantastic, but it is at least sound in theory 
If schools all over the country are too fey 
and too badly equipped because their dis. 
tricts cannot afford to put any more money 
into the education of the children witpin 
their boundaries, then by all means ie 
Uncle Sam come to their aid—but not by 
purchasing any right to school supervision 
or control. Let him instead assume the 
cost of other town utilities which are less 
personal and more nearly his business, such 
as roads and town lighting and town po- 
licing. All roads and lights and police are 
of benefit to thousands of citizens of other 
communities who drive through the district, 
But note this limitation: All such Federa 
or State aid for roads and lights and high. 
way policing would be withheld from any 
community of whatever size which did not 
immediately add an equal amount to its 
school budget, to raise teaching salaries or 
improve classrooms, or both. 


The law would define the school budget as 
the average annual amount spent by each 
district during the past 5 years, including 
repairs. 

By such a roundabout device our towns 
would be assured of decent roads, adequate 
lighting and policing, and an increased ex- 
penditure for their schools, without any sur- 
render of local authority over the children’s 
schooling. Uncle Sam, on the other hand, 
would find himself facing less trouble and 
expense than if he undertook responsibility 
for the Nation’s schools, as would surely 
happen if he subsidized them. He would 
benefit by improved commercial traffic over 
rural roads, by reduction in highway acci- 
dents, and by keeping several hundred thou- 
sand schoolteachers out of his hair. 

There is of course another sane alterna- 
tive. Extend the practice of centralized 
schools wherever some district is seriously 
below par, as widely as possible by lending 
these enlarged school districts money at the 
lowest possible rates. At the same time em- 
power such enlarged school districts to seize, 
impound, and offer at public sale any tele- 
vision set or any motorcar not essential for 
the transaction of business, or any other non- 
essential luxury from any citizen delinquent 
in the payment of his school tax. 





Dirty Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage today of H. R. 3333 should be 
an important step forward in the con- 
tinuing war against the dirty business 
of selling obscene books and literature. 
There has been a serious loophole in the 
law which has permitted this filth to be 
distributed by private automobiles and 
by trucks. That could no longer be done 
under this legislation. It is my hope 
that this bill will promptly become 1av. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Lockpol' 
(N. Y.) Union Sun and Journal: 
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Dirty BUSINESS 


rhe Post Office Department reports more 
aces charging obscene mailings, which may 
“ , sign of good enforcement but also shows 
he w this dirty business of selling pornogra- 
Pa entative KEATING, Republican, New 
york, told a House Judiciary Subcommittee 
that even though the United States Criminal 
code bars this disgusting material from the 
mails and railroads and common carriers, it 
evades the law. The business is so big it uses 


motorears, planes, and helicopters, KeaTine 


: The Rochester Congressman wants a na- 
tional law to say any person possessing two 
opies of obscene or crime-inciting 
matter should be “presumed” to have them 
for sale, and hence be open to prosecution. 

Censorship is not a remedy. There is law 
now against these objectionable pictures, 
movies, records, and “comics.” Present State 
and Federal laws may be strengthened; the 
Keating proposal looks good. But to stop 
the growing problem of commercial exploita- 
tion of obscenity there must be general pub- 


or more 


lic insistence upon prosecutions. 

People must realize, as the Congressman 
pointed out, that this stuff is “linked with 
such related problems as juvenile delin- 
quency, the rise in the crime rate, teen-age 
discontent and rebellion and even certain 
trends in the field of mental illness.” The 


dirty business must be stopped. 





The Foreign-Aid Program—1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely editorial, 
appearing in the June 7, 1955 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, containing very 
pertinent comments upon the Hoover 
Commission recommendations relative to 
pending legislation for our continuing 
foreign-aid program. The article fol- 
lows: 

By No OrHER MEANS 

The Hoover Commission has added up the 
dimes and the dollars that went into foreign 
aid in the past 10 years and finds the total 
to be in the neighborhood of $50 billion. 

The Commission found also that $360 
million a year can be saved by a reorganiza- 
“ion of the foreign-aid programs. It took 
some time and much trouble for the Com- 
mission to dig out all the facts about spend- 
ing overseas; the task force that worked on 
the problem learned that 34 different Gov- 
ernment agencies were in the business of 


handing out money to foreign countries. 
That much of this aid has been wasted and 
much of it has been unnecessary is not a 


startling discovery; what is startling is the 
thormity of the waste and the agility of the 


spenders to find unique projects. One ex- 
ample the Commission mentioned was aid 
‘o the Netherlands for “social psychology 
and human relations practice.” Not food 


hor clothing, nor dollars to repair the dikes, 
but money to study behaviorism. 

The Hoover Commission doesn’t believe 
that all foreign aid should be ended forth- 
With; but it does believe that it should be 
&xpended with the primary purpose of 
strengthening the security of the United 
States. It is a fair question to ask whether 


‘his purpose is pursued in the granting 


7 een 4 aid to 55 countries and overseas 
€tritories, 


of 
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Is aid to that many nations really neces- 
sary to the security of the United States? 
Of course not; for if our security is depend- 
ent upon that many countries we have no 
security at all. And if it were not so serious 
a matter it might be amusing to have some 
of the aid experts name off these 55 coun- 
tries without reference to their geographies. 

Elimination of duplicate staffs and services 
and the granting of aid only where it is 
actually a need or obviously in the interests 
of the United States would save large sums 
of money annually even if foreign grants 
are continued, the Commission finds. 

The task force also found that there will 
be an unexpended balance of almost $8 
billion in foreign aid appropriations left 
in the spending till when the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration goes out of business 
on June 30. The budget for fiscal 1956 
includes an additional $3.4 billion. The 
Commission suggested that Congress—before 
it passes the foreign aid bill now before it— 
should see how much of the unexpended 
funds are not yet committed by contract and 
reduce the requested appropriation by that 
much. 

It need hardly be necessary to say that of 
course that should be done; but the Con- 
gress ought to go much further than just to 
try to recapture for the Treasury and the 
taxpayers the uncommitted balance. The 
Congress should look to an end to foreign 
economic aid altogether. 

Eight of the twelve members of the 
Hoover Commision said as nruch in a state- 
ment that accompanied the report on foreign 
aid. “Surely, after 10 years, the time has 
come to apply some brakes to this overseas 
spending program. We believe the Commis- 
sion should recommend substantial reduc- 
tions for this purpose. By no other means 
will the growing trend toward permanent 
foreign spending be halted.” 

The full Hoover Commission shows how 
millions can be saved by proper reorganiza- 
tion of all the aid programs. But that will 
not halt the philosophy that funnels tax- 
payers’ money overseas. A majority of the 
Commission shows how billions can be saved. 
And they show also the only way the phil- 
osophy can be halted. Indeed, it cannot be 
stopped by other means than stopping it. 





Under Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, undcr 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman at Boise, Idaho, June 1, 1955: 

UNDER TREATY LAW 


Debate on the still pending bill to 
strengthen the Nation’s military Reserve 
forces brought to the attention of Congress 
for a moment a provision of treaty law under 
which American citizens in service overseas 
are deprived of their constitutional rights. 

Congressman FRANK T. Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio, cited instances of this operation of 
treaty law. He referred to the case of 
Private Keefe, who was sentenced to 5 years 
of solitary confinement by a French court 
for joyriding, and of another young Ameri- 
can soldier who commandeered a taxicab in 
a Japanese town one night and was sen- 
tenced by a Japanese judge to 3 years at hard 
labor although he had paid the cab driver 
1,400 yen which the oriental jehu claimed 
had been stolen from him. 
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Under terms of this treaty law, the Con- 
gressman said, 40 foreign countries have 
gained the power of life and death over tens 
of thousands of American men and boys. 
He was informed, he said, by the Defense 
Department, that as of last February 10, 
there were 58 Americans serving sentences 
ranging up to 15 years for various alleged 
infractions of the laws of the nations in 
which they were stationed. 

This state of affairs has come about, he 
said, as a result of United States departure 
from established precedent when it en- 
tered into the status of forces agreement 
with the NATO nations, in amendments to 
the Japanese security treaty and in other 
treaties and executive agreements entered 
into since World War I. 

Under these agreements, members of 
American Armed Forces charged with viola- 
tion of the law of the country in which they 
are stationed are turned over to the police 
authorities and the courts of that country 
for trial. They are not guaranteed the right 
to have a public trial. There is no guaranty 
against cruel or unusual punishment before 
or after trial. There is no prohibition 
against demand for excessive bail. In many 
countries there is no presumption of inno- 
cence. There is no guaranty of right to trial 
by jury and of course no possibility of trial 
by a jury of one’s fellow citizens. The Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot exercise 
his right to pardon. 

The Ohio Congressman urged his amend- 
ment to prohibit the assignment of drafted 
men to duty “at any installation located in 
a foreign country with which (at such time) 
the United States has in effect a treaty or 
international agreement containing provi- 
sions permitting such country to exercise 
in any way jurisdiction over American per- 
sonnel stationed within its boundaries.” It 
would restrict the assignment of American 
draftees to one country—Spain. 

The House approved the amendment by 
recorded vote of 174 to 56, although Con- 
gressman OVERTON Brooks, Democrat of 
Louisiana, committee chairman, who spoke 
in its favor, commented that “it would be 
an idle gesture on our part to adopt the 
amendment” because “the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not have control of the 
treaty-making power.” 

The House vote nevertheless has served 
impressive notice that it is not in favor of 
treaties of this kind. 





Pilot Is Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a well-deserved 
editorial which appeared in the Revere 
Journal, Revere, Mass., under date of 
June 2, 1955: 

Priot Is HONORED 

Top press honors for the Pilot, official 
organ of the Boston archdiocese, and the 
oldest Catholic publication in the United 
States, were won last week at the annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Press Association. 
As a result, the Pilot now shares the title of 
“Catholic Newspaper of Distinction” for 1954 
with publications in California and Ohio. 

Winning a sheaf of new honors by the 
Pilot is of interest to all Catholics in the 
archdiocese and is of special interest in 
Ftevere because Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor 
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of the publication, resides at the Immaculate 
Conception parish rectory in this city and is 
well known to parishioners and residents 
outside the parish. 

The Pilot was also cited in all other award 
divisions judged at the 45th annual conven- 
tion, held at Buffalo, N. Y. Joseph A. Ryan 
of Brookline, former member of the staff, was 
awarded top honors for a feature story on 
the Boston eye bank. 

The newspaper was cited for the “Best 
Example of Teaching Doctrine,” for its week- 
ly feature, “Theology for Everyman,” and for 
its editorial entitled, “Is Wiretapping Morally 
Sound?” 

Philip Stack, photographer of the Pilot, 
won a prize for his picture showing Arch- 
bishop Cushing distributing communion to 
his favorite youngsters—the exceptional 
children at St. ‘Colietta’s School in Hanover. 

Newspapers and individuals were chosen 
for awards from among 98 newspapers. 
Competing with the best in the Catholic 
association, the Pilot again demonstrated its 
excellence. Congratulations to Monsignor 
Lally, whose editorial leadership has again 
brought the highest honors to the Pilot. 
His success is well deserved. 





Labor and Management Statesmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
was cheered this week by a display of 
management and labor statesmanship 
at its best—well described by the dean 
of American labor reporters, Abe Raskin, 
writing in the June 7 issue of the New 
York Times: 


THE Forp SETTLEMENT: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
FACTORS INVOLVED AND PROBABLE EFFECTS ON 
INDUSTRY 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


European unionists, reared in the Socialist 
tradition, always wonder why United States 
labor is so enthusiastic about a competitive 
economic system. Yesterday’s settlement at 
Ford should help supply the answer. 

The principal factor in Ford's decision to 
grant supplementary unemployment benefits 
without a strike or Government intervention 
was its desire to stay out in front of Chevro- 
let in the race for mastery of the low-price 
automobile field. 

In the first quarter of this year, license 
registrations were filed on 332,401 Ford sales, 
just 593 above the Chevrolet total. If the 
car market were sluggish or if the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, had threatened a 
simultaneous walkout at General Motors, 
Ford would have found it easy to withstand 
the union’s pressure. But the thought of 
being shut while General Motors was pro- 
ducing was more than Ford could take, and 
the union won. 


SOME PROBLEMS EMERGE 


Its victory established a pattern that is 
likely to spread through most of the Na- 
tion’s mass-production industries as rapidly 
as present contracts expire. 

It is probable that some form of wage 
guaranty will become general this year in 
the major automobile and electrical com- 
panies. By the end of next year steel, rubber, 
aircraft, aluminum, farm equipment, and 
other basic industries should be in line. 

With victory, however, go some problems. 
Minor companies in many industries may find 
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it difficult to stay solvent if they are obliged 
to yield all the benefits the auto workers won 
from Ford. American Motors and Packard- 
Studebaker, battling to hold 5 percent of the 
market, are in this class. Even without the 
added payroll costs, American Motors is lay- 
ing of 3,400 Nash and Hudson workers as 
part of a “downward adjustment in produc- 
tion.” . 

But the necessity for tempering his de- 
mands in some areas does not detract from 
the personal triumph scored by Walter P. 
Reuther in establishing the principle that 
employers have an obligation to provide pro- 
tection for jobless workers beyond the lim- 
its of State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems. 

Four months ago Mr. Reuther voluntarily 
agreed to relinquish first place in a combined 
labor movement to George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Many observers felt that the tireless redhead 
would go into eclipse with the passing of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Now Mr. Reuther has blazed a challenging 
new trail for all labor. The introduction of 
the guaranteed-wage principle rounds out 
the structure of industry-financed social se- 
curity that began with pensions and welfare 
programs. 

It is a substantial contribution toward 
removal of the financial uncertainty that has 
always oppressed hourly rated workers. It 
puts them closer to the assured-income 
status of whitecollar employees and other 
salaried workers. 

In achieving this goal, Mr. Reuther avoid- 
ed the slogans of class warfare that were 
so much a part of the union’s formative two 
decades ago. He did his negotiating at the 
bargaining table, not at press conferences 
or mass rallies. 


NO WORDS TO SWALLOW 


The company was equally careful not to 
maneuver itself into “do-or-die” positions 
from which it could not extricate itself with 
honor. 

While the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce were denouncing the guaranteed 
wage as the death knell of free enterprise, 
Ford and General Motors kept silent on the 
subject. When it came time to settle, Ford 
had no incautious words to swallow. 

The performance on both sides was a 
heartening exhibition of industrial matu- 
rity. It promised to add 3 years of labor- 
management peace to the half decade of 
harmony established in the auto industry 
by the 1950 agreement between the Reuther 
union and General Motors. 

The turbulence that expressed itself in 
the early sitdown strikes and in hundreds 
of “quickie” shutdowns has yielded to a 
more cooperative relationship based on mu- 
tual respect. 

The auto manufacturers are aware that 
the union can get a solid response whenever 
it feels the need to show its muscle. The 
union knows that the major producers will 
shut their plants rather than surrender the 
basic rights of management to run the busi- 
ness efficiently. 

That kind of bilateral respect is the foun- 
dation for industrial stability. This year it 
was helped by a recognition that the Gov- 
ernment intended to keep its hands off, 
whether or not a strike ensued. 

In 1946 John L. Lewis won a pension and 
welfare fund for coal miners only after 
the Government had seized the mines. The 
contract was signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, J. A. Krug, over the violent objec- 
tions of the coal operators. 

In 1949 a Presidential factfinding panel 
wrote the opinion that paved the way for 
employer-paid pensions in the automobile 
and steel industries. And, even with that 
backing, the steelworkers had to strike for a 
month before the companies caved in. 

No such pressure was exerted on either 
side in the guaranteed annual wage talks. 


June 7 


The union and the company knew that the 
issue would have to be decided through ¢o) 
lective bargaining or a strike, Collective 
bargaining won. 





The Electronics of the Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has appropriated $80,500,000 for 
the United States Information Agency 
which, in my opinion, is a very worthy 
expenditure when one considers the com. 
plexities of our international problems, 

I want to call your attention to an or- 
ganization known as Moral Rearmament 
which is presently not costing the tax. 
payers of this country any appropria. 
tion as such and yet is doing a fine job 
throughout many places in Europe where 
they have presented their shows and also 
in the continental United States. 

An ideological task force of Moral Re- 
arament of 163 people from 26 countries 
will fly on June 9 to Japan to be wel- 
comed by the Prime Minister Ichiro 
Hatoyama, at the beginning of a 3- 
month tour of the capitals of Asia and 
the Near East. Invitations have also 
come from President Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt, President Ramon Magsaysay of 
the Philippines, the Shah and Foreign 
Minister of Iran and Foreign Minister 
of Iraq, Prime Minister Sir John Kote- 
lawala of Ceylon, as well as Prime Min- 
ister Yui and Foreign Minister Yeh of 
Nationalist China. 

The leaders of this force will include 
such statesmen as Dr. Theodor Ober- 
laender, Minister of Refugees in the Fed- 
eral German Cabinet and_ personal 
representative of Chancellor Adenauer; 
John McGovern, British Labor Member 
of Parliament for 26 years; Dr. Oskar 
Leimgruber, Chancellor of the Swiss 
Federation from 1943 to 1951; Ole Bjord 
Kraft, former Danish Foreign Minister 
and Chairman of NATO in 1952 and 
1953; Diomede Catroux, former Minister 
of Air for France; Fausto Pecorari, Vice 
President of the Constituent Assembly of 
Italy; B. C. Okwu, Nigerian Member of 
Parliament; The Tolon Na, Member of 
Parliament, Chairman of the Northern 
Territories Council comprising 1,500,000 
Moslems of the Gold Coast; Chester Car- 
ter, Canadian Member of Parliament; 
Mahmoud Masmoudi, Minister of State 
for Tunisia; Claudius Petit, former Min- 
ister of Reconstruction in six French 
French cabinets; and Dr. Fadhil Jamaii, 
former Prime Minister of Iraq, now 
heading the Iraq delegation to the 
United Nations, and a recent delegate 
to Bandung; and James Haworth, met!- 
ber of the national executive of the 
British Labor Party. The daughter and 
son-in-law of the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Junichi Furusawa, 
are traveling with the task force. 

On the eve of their departure, this 
distinguished group will visit Washins- 














1900 
ton for 2 days. On June 7 and 8 there 
will be presented at the National 
Theater the new musical drama The 
vanishing Island which will spearpoint 
the advance of this task force on the 
world tour. Hailed by the leading 
theatrical and musical people of Holly- 
wood, many of whom helped to produce 
it, as: “an unforgettable show” and as 
the “solution to our burning problems,” 
it is a tried and tempered weapon in the 
war of ideas. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
to the full page announcements of these 
performances which have appeared in 
recent editions of the Washington Post, 
the Washington Star, the News, and the 
Afro-American, which I include here- 
with: 
{From 





the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 4, 1955] 

On the eve of a world mission, Moral 
Rearmament presents the Washington pre- 
miere of the new musical The Vanishing 
Island, by Peter Howard and Cecil Broad- 
hurst; music by George Fraser and Dr. Will 
Reed. 

“The Vanishing Island is a wonderful and 
original play. The idea, the music and 
lyrics will be a revelation to every person, 
capturing the hearts of man and nation” 
(Lauritz Melchior). 

“An unforgettable show * * * truly a 
miracle. * * * Here is something a man can 
understand and live. The music is terrific.” 
(Ole Olsen, of Olsen and Johnson.) 

“Deeply moved by a brilliant performance. 
I heartily subscribe to every word that came 
over the footlights.” Jesse Lasky, pioneer 
Hollywood producer.) 

“These people on the stage are living the 
spirit of St. Francis. .That is what America 
needs today.” (Joseph Scott, Los Angeles 
attorney and prominent Catholic layman.) 

Hollywood has given of its genius to help 
stage and produce this new musical for the 
ideological age. 

Lewis Allen, Hollywood director, supervised 
the staging. 

Herbert Weiskopf, director of opera, Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music, trained the 
chorus. 

Thomas Peluso, a former musical director 
of NBC supervised the orchestration of 
the music and conducted the world premiere 
performances. 

Nico Charisse, noted Hollywood choreo- 
grapher; created the choreography. 

George Gibson, head of scenic department 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, planned the stage 
effects 

The cast includes: Ivan Menzies and Elsie 
Griffin, well-known singing stars of the 


DOlyly Carte Gilbert & Sullivan Opera; 
Megan Foster, British soprano; Jane Wax, 
Hollywood radio singer; Leland Holland, the 
singing lead of Jothan Valley which played 
on Broadway and throughout Europe and 
Asia; Reginald Owen, of London, Broadway, 
and Hollywood, who has taken leading roles 
in more than 150 films. 


Tuesday, June 7 and Wednesday, June 8, 
8:30 p. m., the National Theatre. 

“I saw the international task force under 
the leadership of Dr. Frank Buchman in 
om ration. What I saw there was the proved 
frectiveness of an ideological initiative that 
Can answer the dilemma between armed 
et nflict and a default to communism, and 
Cevelop the ideological strategy to unite the 
West and change the Communists. It is 
P ssible that the work of MRA and those 
‘hat help it may permit us ali within the 
‘pan of our lifetime to live in peace.” (Rep- 
resentative Harry SHEPPARD, Democrat, of 
California, speaking in the House of Repre- 
Sentatiy es, May 1955.) 

‘. “The Vanishing Island is not only delight- 

“ and captivating. It is, in the language 
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of Hollywod where I come from, stupendous 
and colossal.” (Representative E. W. Hrm- 
STAND, Republican, of California, speaking 
May 30, at the World Assembly for Moral Re- 
Armament, Machinac Island, Mich.) 

ASIAN MISSION 


At the invitation of State and Govern- 
ment leaders, The Vanishing Island will go 
from Washington to Tokyo and then to 12 
nations of Asia and the Middle East. States- 
men from Asia, Africa, and Europe will fly 
with the cast of the play as part of an inter- 
natonal force of 163 from 20 nations. 

Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama of Japan, 
welcoming this mission, wrote to Dr. Frank 
Buchman, initiator of Moral Rearmament: 
“A supreme effort is called for at this time 
to create better understanding on a world 
scale. A way must be paved to enable all 
to live peacefully together, where common 
moral laws are accepted by peoples, leaders 
and nations. This is the only guarantee 
against the destructive forces science has 
developed. I extend my earnest desire for 
the continued success of Moral Re-Arm- 
ament.” 


Last December at the World Assembly 
for Moral Rearmament at the Shoreham 
Hotel I had the privilege of meeting Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman, the founder of 
Moral Rearmament. Since that time I 
have had the opportunity to observe the 
functions of MRA. I believe that the 
existence of this force at this time is a 
miracle of history and that their work 
truly represents the pinnacle of human 
achievement—bringing peoples and na- 
tions together. On Dr. Buchman’s 77th 
birthday, June 4, he made an address 
entitled “The Electronics of the Spirit” 
wherein he said: 

Statesmanship without the electronics of 
the spirit, without guidance, and without 
change is like flying an aircraft in stormy 
weather over uncharted territory without 
choosing to use radio, maps, or compass. It 
is both unnecessary and criminal. It is 
recklessly selfish. It leads inevitably to dis- 
aster. 

With the electronics of the spirit renais- 
sance becomes inevitable—and it can hap- 
pen fast. The electronics of the spirit holds 
the, answer to the second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is an answer that works. 


At this point I include his address: 
THE ELECTRONICS OF THE SPIRIT 


I found something new in Los Angeles. 

I found it at a dinner. 

And I found it ina man. His name is Lee 
de Forrest. He is a pioneer of the new sci- 
ence of electronics, which is leading us into 
an age beyond the atom age. He says the 
time will soon*come when the world will work 
a 4-day week and a 6-hour day. 

My old friend Thomas Edison came to mind 
as I listened to this pioneer. Edison gave 
the world illumination, electric light. I saw 
it happen. It opened up something new for 
the whole world. Mrs. Edison, also, flew 
out with me to California to fulfill her con- 
viction when she said, “Moral rearmament, 
like my husband's light, must go into every 
home.” 

Now electronics is a new science. Spirit 
has been known for a long time. It’s an old 
science. But linked with electronics, it 
hitches the world to a new dimension of life 
and thought. Millions can speedily, auto- 
matically yield to this new practice, the 
electronics of the spirit. 

We can scarcely grasp what the electronics 
of the spirit means. We just faintly glimpse 
it. Think of the veritable instantaneous re- 
action whereby a thought can travel across 
America in less than one-fiftieth of a second. 
And now, with electronics, in a flash you not 
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only hear the voice but the time you speak is 
registered and you get the bill at the end of 
the month, all without any human aid. No 
words of mine can explain it. 

Then take the electronics of the spirit. It 
works with an Infinite Mind. It circles the 
globe instantly. It taps resources hitherto 
unexplored and forces hitherto unknown. 
Take the whole question of guidance—God’s 
mind and my mind. The thought that slips 
in any time, day or night, can be the thought 
of the Author of mind. We are dealing here 
with facts that no one can measure. 

A thought comes—maybe just an arresting 
tick. One responds to it. And millions can 
be the richer if it is effectively carried out. 
It may apply to someone who crosses our 
path—some friend, perhaps, who may be the 
link which can reach Cabinets, which can 
prevent nations from taking the wrong 
turning. 

It was the results of the electronics of the 
spirit to which Congressman Harry SHEP- 
ParD, dean of the California delegation to the 
United States Congress, referred when he 
said a few weeks ago, “What MRA is doing 
is the pinnacle of human achievement— 
bringing people together.” 

Take Nigeria, a nation of 33 million people, 
pivotal for the whole of Africa. A full-page 
article in the Colonial Review of the London 
Times describes how Dr. Azikiwe, Prime Min- 
ister of the eastern region, met Moral Re- 
armament in 1949 and decided to apply it 
to Nigeria. 

The Prime Minister and the leader of the 
opposition, who had fought a long libel suit 
against each other, came together on the 
opening night of an MRA play in Nigeria. 
The theater was crowded. Hundreds had to 
stand. Dozens more peered in through the 
windows and listened outside. 

The leader of the opposition came to the 
play four times. During the presentation of 
the budget, when Parliament and all the 
galleries were crowded, he crossed the floor 
of the House to great the Prime Minister, 
and paid a generous tribute to him. He said, 
“Our greatest problem, greater even than 
grinding poverty, is spiritual confusion.” 

The Prime Minister and leader of the op- 
position together gave a reception for the 
House of Parliament to meet the whole MRA 
task force. They sent out an invitation on 
gold-engraved cards. The two men chaired 
the reception like old friends. The Prime 
Minister had all the guests repeat after him 
the four standards—absolute honesty, abso- 
lute purity, absolute unselfishness, and ab- 
solute love. The issue of unity in Nigeria is 
crucial because the bitterness is intense. 
One member of Parliament made an experi- 
ment in the electronics of the spirit between 
God’s mind and his own. He said, “I have 
divided the nation, and spoken bitterly in 
public. I must change and work to unite 
the nation.” 

In South Africa, too, a force is at work 
powerful enough to unite even the bitterest 
enemies. The Eastern Provine Herald quotes 
a well-known Afrikaner, ‘‘Moral Rearma- 
ment has brought together those who were 
poles apart in the task of building a new 
South Africa. It has brought the answer to 
hatred in the country’s heart.” 

In India, the Hindusthan Standard in a 
special 10-page supplement tells how this 
electronically heart-spanning force spreads 
from continent to continent. This is the 
llth of the great Indian newspapers which 
have published special supplements on the 
work of moral rearmament. 

Its front-page headline is “Asia and 
Africa—New Era of Constructive Coopera- 
tion.” Manilal Gandhi, editor of South 
Africa’s Indian Opinion and son of my old 
friend Mahatma Gandhi, whom I met on my 
first visit to India in 1915, is one of the con- 
tributors to this special supplement. 

The speaker of the Indian House of the 
People, Mr. Mavalankar, says, “Moral re- 
armament is the old, ancient way of the East. 
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It has given our old philosophy a new orien- 
tation and given it wings.” 

A leader of the opposition in the United 
Provinces Legislature, member of the state 
executive of the Praja Socialist Party, says, 
“IT have learned more from MRA in 214 days 
than in 25 years of political life. One day’s 
living of the four standards is worth more 
than a 1,000 hours of lectures.” 

The electronics of the spirit certainly 
save time—and it comes out with the right 
answers. Some people spend 20 years and 
more in politics, but still do not seem to have 
ali the answers fully right. 

For 20 years of politics does not always pro- 
duce a new type of man. But the electronics 
of the spirit produces new men who are ef- 
fective at the heart of nations. 

Two Australians, who had spent a lifetime 
in political opposition, and who had greatly 
suffered when their country was at war with 
Japan, went together to Tokyo. They 
brought an electronic answer which had 
freed them from bitterness and hate. One 
of them told the Japanese Prime Minister, 
“We came here to work with you to make Dr. 
Buchman’s vision ‘Japan the lighthouse of 
Asia’ a reality.” They were received by the 
Japanese Cabinet Ministers. They were wel- 
comed at a reception in the Diet. They 
spoke to the left and right wings of the 
Socialist Party. Within recent days the 
Prime Minister had a special showing of one 
of the moral rearmament plays in his official 
residence for cabinet and government leaders 
which press, radio, and television covered 
nationally. 

And Dr. Ichimada, the Japanese Finance 
Minister, said, ““‘The spirit of MRA is perme- 
ating the life of our country. We pledge our- 
selves to fight that a fresh illumination shall 
come to Japanese political life, by making 
MRA the basis of our policy.” This repre- 
sents the fulfillment of the vision I had 
when I made the first of many unforgettable 
visits to Japan 40 years ago. 

The electronics of the spirit is available 
for everyone. It is not only necessary but 
normal for all men everywhere. The Afro- 
American, most respected national Negro 
newspaper in America, caught the joy of this 
basic answer given at the Afro-Asian con- 
ference with its bold headline, “Moral Re- 
armament urged in Bangdung.” The story 
reads, “Dr. Jamili, chairman of the Iraq dele- 
gation, speaking at the opening of the con- 
ference called for ‘moral rearmament as the 
need of the world today.’ He received a 
vigorous, sustained ovation.” The speech 
concluded, “We must work on the basis of 
moral rearmament. The world would then 
turn into one integral camp with no Eastern 
or Western camps.” 

These truths are readily perceived and 
speedily acceptable to the far-flung Moslem 
world which can be a girder of unity for all 
civilization. My ancestor, the scholar Bibli- 
ander, was the first man to make the riches 
of the Koran available for Europe when he 
translated it into German 413 years ago. To- 
day the Secretary-General of the Arab League 
says, “The Arab world hails the advent of 
Moral Rearmament as one of the most sig- 
nificant factors on the world scene.” 

Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister of 
Egypt, in a message to the Washington As- 
sembly for Moral Rearmament early this 
year said, “The problems of government 
which confront the statesmen will not be 
solved without this secret of a change of 
heart which you are giving back to the 
world. It will lift men everywhere above 
the hates and jealousies fostered by selfish 
interests and recall them to the creative in- 
spiration which comes from obedience to the 
Will of God.” 

A book called “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” which with pictures and colorful 
phrases that all can understand gives the 
secret of the change of heart of which the 
Prime Minister speaks, was translated into 
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Arabic by the Director of Information in the 
Egyptian Ministry of National Guidance. 

Plays as well as books can bring this 
electronic answer to millions. Twenty- 
seven casts are giving the moral rearmament 
plays in eight languages on every continent. 
In Hollywood, leading directors of screen and 
music, as well as actors, technicians, and 
designers, have given of their genius to help 
create a new musical, The Vanishing Island, 
which has a captivating answer that reaches 
the heart of every man. 

Ole Olsen of Olsen and Johnson says of 
this musical, “This has something a man 
can understand and live by. The music of 
this show is terrific. It is an ideological atom 
bomb that will have repercussions around 
the world.” 

We have reached a point where man must 
either solve his problems or be destroyed by 
them. Politicians in every country are be- 
ginning to discover that the human mind, 
however able and sincere, cannot solve the 
problems created by the human passions of 
hate and greed and fear. It needs an elec- 
tronic intervention, an experience of the 
spirit. It needs the new dimension that can 
usher in a new age. This experience must 
go into every department of life in every 
land. 

How to catch this new dimension? St. 
Francis of Sales says the secret is to listen 
to the inner voice. He says that a half an 
hour a day is a basic minimum, except when 
you are exceptionally busy. Then a full 
hour is necessary. 

An Italian priest declares that writing 
down the thoughts which come from the 
mind of God to the mind of man is advisable. 
He says, “What you do not write down, you 
will forget. So you might as well never have 
thought it.” He adds that we reach the 
presence of God when and only when our 
wills are touched and crossed. 

The electronics of the spirit, so simple, 
so natural, and sofundamental. Herein lies 
the key to a new age. 

Statesmanship without the electronics of 
the spirit, without guidance, and without 
change, is like flying an aircraft in stormy 
weather over uncharted territory without 
choosing to use radio, maps, or compass. It 
is both unnecessary and criminal. It is 
recklessly selfish. It leads inevitably to 
disaster. 

With the electronics of the spirit, renuis- 
sance becomes inevitable—and it can hap- 
pen fast. The statesman, the businessman, 
the labor leader, the workers, the housewife, 
the family—all have their part to play. 
Guided by God, all men build unity and 
answer the frustrations and divisions of our 
times. The electronics of the spirit holds 
the answer to the second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is an answer that works. 





Citizenship Day 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower has issued a proclamation 
calling upon all citizens to recognize Sep- 
tember 17, the anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution, as Citizenship Day. 

Under joint resolution adopted in 1952, 
the Congress has set aside this day as 
one of recognition of all citizens who 
have come of age and all who have been 
naturalized within the year preceding. 
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I join the President in urging Suitable 
recognition of our new citizens anq of 
the anniversary of the Constitution, 

I feel, however, that the anniversary os 
our American Constitution, one of the 
greatest written documents of all times 
deserves greater recognition than is pro. 
vided under the resolution and the proe. 
lamation of the President. I feel that jt 
should be a legal holiday. devoted to the 
Constitution. For this purpose, I haye 
introduced House Joint Resolution 95 
which is now waiting consideration of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, ang 
which I hope may soon have the approya] 
of that committee. 


Under leave to extend, I include the 
President’s proclamation and the text of 
House Joint Resolution 95: 

PROCLAMATION 3098 
CITIZENSHIP DAY, 1955 


By the President of the United States os 
America, a proclamation 


Whereas by joint resolution approved Feb. 
ruary 29, 1952 (66 Stat. 9), the Congress of 
the United States has designated the 17th 
day of September of each year as Citizen. 
ship Day i1 commemoration of the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States on 
September 17, 1787, and in recognition of all 
our citizens who have come of age and all 
who have been naturalized during the year; 
and 

Whereas in this time of world uncertainty 
and unrest it is most appropriate that every 
one of our citizens, whether native-born or 
foreign-born, give special thought to the 
priceless blessings secured to us by our Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas the aforesaid resolution author. 
izes the President to issue annually a procla. 
mation calling for the observance of Citizen- 
ship Day with appropriate ceremonies: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
call upon the appropriate officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on Sat- 
urday, September 17, 1955, and urge the 
people of the Nation to display the flag on 
that day at their homes and other suitable 
places. 

I also urge Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials, as well as religious, civic, patriotic, 
educational, and other organizations, to ar- 
range for appropriate ceremonies on Citizen- 
ship Day, in schools and churches and other 
appropriate places, to the end that all of us 
may gain a deeper apreciation of our rights 
and responsibilities as citizens of the United 
States. 

And I also call upon all our citizens to 
renew and reaffirm their allegiance on that 
day to the principles and ideals embodied 
in the Constitution—the foundation of our 
strength and the symbol of freedom and 
justice for all. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 1st 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1955, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 179th. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 

Secretary of State. 
[P. R. Doc. 55-4560; Filed, June 3, 1959, 
1:38 p. m.] 
House Joint Resolution 95 
Joint resolution to make Constitution Day 
a legal holiday 

Resolved, etc., That the 17th day of Sep- 
tember in each year, being the day cele 
brated and known as Constitution Day, '§ 
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hereby made & legal holiday to all intents 
and purposes and in the same manner as the 
ist day of January, the 22d day of February, 
the 30th day of May, the 4th day of July, 
the first Monday of September, the 11th day 
of November, the fourth Thursday of No- 
yember, and Christmas Day. 





The Elks Contribute to Community and 
National Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the address I 
delivered at the dedication exercises of 
the new Elks Building, June 5, 1955, 
sponsored by the Framingham (Mass.) 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
Lodge No. 1264. 

The address follows: 

It is a high privilege and pleasure to take 
part in these dedication exercises, not 60 
much, indeed, as your Representative in 
Congress, but more as a fellow member of 
the great Order of Elks. 

The subscribers who have contributed so 
generously to this beautiful structure and 
those who have labored so tirelessly and 
earnestly toward the completion of this 
project now see the result of their efforts. 
It is eminently fitting that such a result 
should crown the devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing work of the many who have given freely 
of their time, energy, and means in its 
behalf. 

The dedication of a building such as this 
represents an offering on the altar of the 
noblest aims of civilized mankind. It is 
more than foundation stones, walls, beams, 
steps, and a roof. It embodies the prin- 
ciples of fraternalism, good fellowship, and 
cooperation which exists within the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks. 

The primary object of fraternal organiza- 
tions is to bring together men with kin- 
dred interests, thoughts, and ideals so that 
they may enjoy each other’s society and 
gain mutual benefit. In this order we have 
banded ourselves together so that each in- 
dividual may lend to the entire group the 
strength and talents which he possesses and, 
in turn, receive the help, inspiration, and 
protection of the whole organization. 

Fellowship is to be valued for what is in 
1t—not for what may be gotten out of it. 
When a group of people unite for purely 
material benefit, that union is not a fra- 
ternity. It is impossible not to have differ- 
ences of opinion. That is democracy. But 
without unity and cooperation there can be 
no progress. It was this spirit which caused 
the founders of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia each to lay aside his individual 
interests and prejudices and unite in forming 
the Continental Congress which laid the 
foundation for the world’s great Republic. 

The building we dedicate today will pro- 
vide our organization with greater facilities 
for becoming more useful and give us more 
capacity for enjoyment. Elkdom has ex- 
pended and grown because within it men 
find social fellowship which they can com- 
bine with the opportunity to give expression 
to their instinctive desire to be of genuine 
Service to their fellow men, An Elks Lodge 
in any community gives that community new 
Civic strength and enthusiasm. 

The passage of years is marked by changes 
all about us. Sometimes the changes are so 
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sudden that they are immediately noticeable, 
and we refiect upon the inevitability of 
change and the instability of men and ideas 
and institutions. More often, however, 
change comes so subtly that we are unaware 
of the process and only later is it realized 
that modification has occurred. 

The 87 years through which the Order of 
Elks has grown and prospered have brought 
changes in the Order. These changes have 
been for the better. They have made no 
fundamental alteration in the character of 
the order; on the contrary, we have held 
firmly to those principles laid down by our 
founders, adding to them, yes, and strength- 
ening them. Succeeding generations of Elks 
have clung to the earliest traditions, and 
have added to them wisely to give us a rich 
and valuable heritage. 

Of fundamental importance to the order 
is our Elks ritual. It states with beautiful 
clarity the noble ideals that inspire us. It 
is the golden cord that binds us together 
in fraternity with our brothers of today, of 
the past, and with those yet to come. From 
the very first lodge, stress has always been 
laid on the faithful, dignified, and impressive 
rendition of the ritual. Through good times 
and bad, the high standards set by the 
founding Elks were adhered to, and without 
question, this example has had a profound 
influence throughout the order. 

So it is with the tradition of Elk hospital- 
ity. The visitor from far places always has 
found a hearty and generous welcome await- 
ing him at the door. Times, men and places 
have changed, but the spirit of hospitality 
has never waned. 

The willingness of Elks to assist our Gov- 
ernment and our Armed Forces was made 
evident at the outbreak of World War I, when 
adequate care of sick and wounded service- 
men overseas was of urgent necessity. Our 
grand lodge appropriated $1 million for this 
purpose, and it was through this fund that 
the first 2 base hospitals set up in the battle 
area in France were made possible. The first 
reconstruction hospital for war casualties to 
be established in the United States was a 
100-bed facility constructed and equipped 
by the order in Boston, Mass., and turned 
over to the Government in November 1918. 

It was at that time that our order created 
its revolving fund through which it was able 
to assist over 40,000 disabled veterans during 
their vocational training period. The de- 
tailed system of disbursement of these 
moneys originated by our grand lodge was 
found so practicable that it was adopted by 
a Government agency in distributing its own 
funds. 

When World War ITI presented its problems 
to our Government, the order’s reputation 
for ready cooperation and know-how was 
well established and its assistance in recruit- 
ing flying cadets was requested. Over 400 
lodges organized and conducted refresher- 
course schools to qualify men for the Air 
Corps with such excellent results that the 
Army called upon the Biks for aid in recruit- 
ing 45,000 Air Corps ground crewmen; within 
a few months 97,000 had been secured. The 
Elks came through in such record time when 
the Navy asked for help in recruiting fliers 
that we were the only organization solicited 
when both the Army and Navy were in vital 
need of engineers and Seabees. This faith 
in our efforts was rewarded when we were 
able to fill their quota 3 months ahead of 
schedule. 

With this record of accomplishment for 
reference, it is not surprising that our Gov- 
ernment continues to call upon the Elks for 
assistance in its projects benefiting our serv- 
icemen. 

When the Veterans’ Administration set up 
a Public Information Committee in its na- 
tional advisory group in order to bring to 
the public a better understanding of the 
work being done by volunteers of all organ- 
izations in its hospitals, the Elks National 
Service Commission’s representative was 
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named chairman. In that capacity, not long 
ago, he enjoyed the privilege of delivering 
his committee’s first, and well-received, re- 
port before national representatives of lead- 
ing veteran, fraternal, and service organiza- 
tions in Washington, D. C. 

Another outstanding contribution the Elks 
have made to society is our interest in Amer- 
ican youth. Our order has noticeably in- 
creased its sponsorship of youth programs in 
recent years. Every major town in America 
has its youth problems. We must redouble 
our efforts and increase our program of 
scholarships, leadership contests, Boy Scouts’ 
programs, athletic contests, playgrounds, 
parks, swimming pools, and summer camps. 


.Such activities are of great help and infiu- 


ence if properly planned. We desire to 
reach all sorts of children, to do more for 
the underprivileged child. 


By proclamation of our Grand Exalted 
Ruler, May 1 is designated as Elks national 
youth day. Every lodge is expected to spon- 
sor some particlar event paying tribute to 
the youth of our country “to demonstrate to 
the world that we have a real interest in, 
and concern for, the welfare of our youth, 
and that we are proud of them.” 

For many years our organization has been 
concerned with improving our national 
health. We have played an important part 
in the care for crippled children. Conva- 
lescent homes, diagnostic and rehabilitation 
services for thousands have been provided. 

About 10 years ago the Elks began to real- 
ize that the victims of cerebral palsy were 
not necessarily deficient in mentality and 
that they could be helped to live normal 
and useful lives through proper, intelligent 
treatment. Little by little, subordinate 
lodges, groups of lodges and States began to 
take up this work. The trustees of the Elks 
National Foundation became interested in 
this movement and played a part of strong 
leadership in the movement. Our national 
foundation is constantly broadening its 
activities in the cerebral palsy treatment 
field. Up to July 1954, it has expended over 
$100,000 to train doctors, teachers, nurses, 
and other qualified persons in the treatment 
of cerebral palsy. 

Occasionally we meet someone who tries 
to tell us that the Elks are nothing but a lot, 
of “good time Charlies” without serious 
thoughts in their heads. I would say they 
are dead wrong. I doubt whether many so- 
cial or fraternal organizations in our Ameri- 
can communities could surpass our record 
over the last 50 years. We have established 
solid public relations in our communities 
which have demonstrated to our fellow man 
that our order typifies Americanism. We 
have demonstrated not only to ourown mem- 
bership, but to the country as a whole, that 
our aim is to translate into realities the 
cardinal principles of Elkdom. 

Our program is one of expansion. Those 
who work the hardest in our order develop 
an even more profound love for it as they 
work. From our service to each and every 
community in the Nation we symbolize the 
ideal relationship between the citizen and 
his Government. Government in the hands 
of active, honest, faithful citizens is safe. 
The fundamental articles of faith of all lib- 
erty-loving American citizens contain an un- 
swerving belief in basic human rights. The 
fundamental articles of faith of all loyal Elks 
contain an unswerving belief in basic human 
rights. We believe in the dignity of man, 
the freedom of the individual, and the Chris- 
tian principles upon which these United 
States were founded. 

If our American institutions are to sur- 
vive, our manhood must be characterized 
by a great regard for the day set apart by 
God Himself. William H. Seward said: “The 
ordinances which require the observance of 
1 day in 7 and the Christian faith which 
hallows it are our chief security for all civil 
and religious liberty.” 
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Perhaps the 20th century has been prone 
to direct too much attention toward mate- 
rialism. Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: “The 
true test of civilization is not the census, 
nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no; but 
the kind of man the country turns out.” 
Accordingly, to counteract any landslide of 
our civilization into materialism, we must 
give our attention not only to political, 
diplomatic, military, and economic en- 
deavors, but we must also look with a large 
and steady eye at ourselves and attempt to 
add spiritual stature to our own society. 
The role that spiritual ideals have played in 
our national life has filled volumes. Thirty- 
five years ago Woodrow Wilson, in one of his 
last messages to the American people, said: 
“Our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 

These dedication ceremonies should in- 
clude a rededication of ourselves to the 
Christian ideals of human brotherhood for 
all in which our order so thoroughly believes. 

Eiks can continue to demonstrate to the 
world the true principles of Christian broth- 
erhood through our four great principles of 
charity, justice, brotherly love, and fidelity. 
We want our free America to continue as a 
free Nation, but we should not forget that 
America will be no stronger, no more free 
than the people who are America. 

When an Elks lodge assumes the leader- 
ship of any activity, bringing into play its 
organizational ability, anthusiasm, and 
steadfastness of purposes, there is action; 
things happen, and another successful proj- 
ect results. That has been the case when- 
ever Elkdom has demonstrated its unwaver- 
ing vigilance in preserving Americanism 
against the encroachments of communism. 

The record of Soviet aggression has in it 
much of the quality of Aesop’s fable of the 
wolf and the lamb who were standing in a 
shallow stream. The wolf complained that 
the lamb was muddying the water the wolf 
wished to drink. The lamb pointed out that 
this could not be, for the wolf was upstream 
end the water flowed from him down to the 
lamb. “Anyway,” said the wolf savagely, “I 
heard that you told lies about me last 
year.” “How could that be,” pleaded the 
lamb, “since I wasn’t born until this year?” 
“Well, then,” snarled the wolf, “it was some- 
one in your family, anyway. But no matter 
who it was, I do not intend to be talked out 
of my breakfast.” And without further ado, 
he leaped upon the lamb and devoured him. 
The moral Aesop points out, is that the ty- 
rant can always find an excuse for his 
tyranny. 

The principles of our order are exactly the 
opposite of those embodied in communistic 
practices. We believe in and have a concern 
for the rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
of citizenship under our constitutional gov- 
ernment. We believe in community better- 
ment for the good of all. We believe that the 
blessings of liberty which we enjoy should 
be passed on to posterity. We are here today 
as Elks, but in a much larger sense, we are 
here as Americans. 

When the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks had its origin approximately 87 years 
ago, the Golden Rule became its foundation. 
The eternal truths of this foundation have 
been proven by the growth and virility of 
our order. Our accomplishments are proof 
positive that Elkdem is composed of those 
who want to share their lives with their fel- 
low man. 


It is a man’s privilege to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. And it is his 
responsibility to insure the privileges of his 
fellow citizens. Two things are vital to 
democracy: that every man grant every other 
the rights he claims for himself, and that 
every man accept the obligations he expects 
others to exercise. The good citizen con- 
cerns himself with the privileges of others 
and the responsibilities of himself. 
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The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks in this community has assumed the 
responsibilities of citizenship in its finest 
interpretations for the good of mankind, 

It is tremendously important that a build- 
ing be erected on a firm foundation, lest 
it sag and cause cracks to appear in the 
walls, or even topple. It is impossible for 
a building to be constructed properly with- 
out a plan. Regardless of the size of a 
structure, good building material is needed. 

The foundation upon which this beautiful 
structure rests, the planning and material 
which has gone into it, represent these ideals 
of firmness, proper planning, and good ma- 
terial that are contained in our order. 

We are happy and proud to have ar- 
rived at the completion of this structure, 
Founded on charity, justice, brotherly love, 
and fidelity, we can have complete hope in 
the fact it will fulfill its mission and assist 
in spreading the ideals of Elkdom, that we 
may remain free to continue the tasks which 
lie before us. May our ambitions for all 
the great and good things which our order 
represents be fulfilled within these walls. 
As we dedicate this home, may we hope to 
be rededicated to the principles of our 
order—to the principles of America. 





Widening Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial entitled “Widening Horizons” 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram on May 13, 1955. 

Due to the fact that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am a member, has a very close 
association with the airlines, I have long 
known of the fine work that Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways as well as the other 
large international! airlines are doing in 
promoting good feeling throughout the 
world. 

The editorial follows: 

WIDENING HorRIZONS 


The role private enterprise can play in 
aiding underdeveloped countries—and there- 
by also winning friends for Uncle Sam—is 
pointed up in the plan worked out by the 
Foreign Operations Administration and Pan 
American World Airways. 

The idea is to stimulate the economic 
growth of Pakistan with technical assistance 
for Pakistan International Airlines. Pan 
Am experts will work with Pakistan person- 
nel for 3 years, training them in modern 
techniques. Expansion of its aviation in- 
dustry will, in turn, facilitate Pakistan’s 
industrial development. 

In a shrinking world which measures dis- 
tance by hours instead of miles, the aviation 
industry has an unparalleled opportunity to 
make the most of this proximity. That’s 
what Pan Am is doing in this instance. And 
it’s what Trans-World Airlines did recently 
in flying 45 American newsmen on a tour of 
Ireland, Egypt, and Spain. 

Cultivation of economic, political, and so- 
cial ties can’t be left entirely to governments. 
There’s much that private enterprise can do 
to help far-flung countries help themselves, 
with improved good will and better under- 
standing as happy byproducts. 
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Watch Your Dollars at Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric. 
orD, I include the following article: 


Watcn Your DO.LiarRs aT PANAMA—PRopospp 
Srea-LEvEL CANAL AND ANOTHER Giveaway 
TREATY DEMAND ATTENTION OF Cites 
AND CONGRESS 


(By Earl Harding, vice president, Nationa 
Economic Council) 


A tangled web of confusion—a mix of en. 
gineering boondoggle and diplomatic squan. 
dermania—continues to enmesh the Pap. 
ama Canal. 

Congress, through two sessions, hes de. 
layed action on pending bills to create a com. 
petent, impartial, independent commission 
to reassess the complex engineering, govern. 
mental, and economic problems at the 
isthmus. 

Their solution, right or wrong, and further 
delay in facing up to these problems, will 
affect not only world commerce but the fu- 
ture welfare of America and the pocketbook 
of every American taxpayer. 

Congressional delay has given time for 
those who temporarily make policy at Pan- 
ama to revive and further promote, even in 
congressional hearings, their scheme to re- 
build the canal at sealevel. In 1947 they 
estimated the cost at $2,500,000,000. Gen, 
John 8S. Seybold, president Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and President of the Panama 
Canal Company, testified March 29 to 31, 
1955, that sea-level reconstruction would 
now cost $4,500,000,000. Other competent 
engineers say an accurate estimate is as im- 
possible as predicting the cost of a war. Tea 
billions is nearer. 

And engineers still living who played im- 
portant parts in building the Panama Canal 
say from their experience that rebuilding at 
sea level would involve landslide and other 
engineering hazards more than offsetting the 
so-called security advantages claimed by sea- 
level partisans if ever an atom bomb go 
through its defenses. 

Besides this bottomless pit for American 
dollars, rebuilding at sea-level would bring 
still more demands from an unpredictable 
government of Panama, whose instability 
the past year’s Presidential assassination has 
further demonstrated. The sea-level Ie- 
routing would require still another new 
treaty to permit changes in Canal Zone 
boundaries and to cover property damages 
for which Uncle Handout would have to pay 
aplenty—or be hauled before the U.N. | 


BIRTHPLACE OF SQUANDERMANIA 


In Economic Council Paper of September 
1, 1953, we traced the beginning of the 
worldwide American giveaway series. lt 
did not start with the Marshall plan of 
1947, nor at Yalta in 1945, nor at Teheran ia 
1943. Squandermania was born with the 
“good neighbor” giveaway treaty with 
Panama signed March 2, 1936, and approved 
by the United States Senate July 25, 1939. 

The 1936 giveaway treaty abrogated price 
less rights grantef to the United States 
return for its part in setting up Panama % 
a nation in 1903. These rights, abandoned 
by the United States, included the right ” 
build outside the 10-mile Canal Zone bases 
to protect the Panama Canal—and incl 
dentally the Republic of Panama. itsell. 
Then Uncle Sam was bled through the nos 
for the privilege of building 134 such bases 
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quring World War II. He was kicked off of 
them in 1947-1948. 

Continuous negotiations for still another 
new treaty, insistently demanded by Pana- 
manian politicians, have been conducted by 
our State Department since September 1953. 
We reported in Economic Council Letter No. 
941, August 15, 1954, on the rumblings from 
the top-secret negotiations. This newest 
treaty was finally signed January 25, 1955, 
ratified by Panama March 15 and sent on 
May 9 to the United States Senate. There it 
awaits action, first by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which Senator WALTER F. 
Grorce, of Georgia, is chairman. 


WHAT THIS GRAB BAG HOLDS 


The concessions agreed to by the State De- 
partment in this latest giveaway treaty are 
too numerous for this limited space. Con- 
spicuous are the following: 

1. Increasing the United States annuity 
to Panama from $430,000 (originally $250,000 
pefore gold dollar devaluation) to $1,930,000. 
This means either increased tolls, burdening 
all shipping, or increased drain on American 
taxpayers. American ship owners are cur- 
rently protesting that tolls are too high. 

2. Giving to Panama, without compensa- 
tion, waterfront and other properties, includ- 
ing the Panama Railroad’s yards and termi- 
nals in the cities of Colon and Panama. 
Their value has been stated in various press 
dispatches from Panama as high as $30 mil- 
lion, 

3. Agreeing to ask Congress to appropriate 
and authorize building a bridge across the 
Panama Canal to replace the existing ferry. 
Panamanian estimates, preposterously high, 
put the cost of this bridge at $27 million. 

4. Other concessions to Panama, if the 
pending treaty is ratified, are for the most 
part designed to restrict American and to 
extend Panamanian rights in respect to com- 
missary privileges, trade advantages, wage 
differentials, taxation, etc. 

The proposed giving away of Panama Rail- 
road properties fits into plans of the present 
managers of the Panama Canal. They have 
already voted to abandon the century-old 
railroad and replace it with a motor high- 
way. But, on May 19, 1955, the House Appro- 
priations Committee in its report No. 603 
advised a legislative investigation be made of 
the proposed abandonment. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM WOULD GET BACK 


Panama's principal token return for all 
the concessions agreed to by the State De- 
partment is the right to use, for a period of 
15 years without cost, as a military training 
and maneuver base the old Rio Hato base 
west of the Canal Zone. Extension after 15 
years is to be subject to agreement between 
the two governments, 

But Panamanian law and sovereignty over 
the area is not to be affected by American 
occupation. American soldiers ordered to 
drill there will lose the protection of their 
own country’s Constitution—just as United 
States forces in other parts of the world lose 
their rights under the much-condemned 
Status of Forces Treaty. 

So much, in brief, about the pending 
treaty. Its giveaways, subject to ratification, 
express the vain old notion that friendship 
can be bought. What real friends has such 
squandering ever made, or held? 

And how wise is it, with the physical needs 
of the Panama Canal still undetermined and 
the sea-level proposal a deep-rooted contro- 
versy, to tie the future of the canal in the 
Straitjacket of this treaty? 


THE SEA-LEVEL DREAM ANALYZED 


The Panama Canal Society of New York, 
which includes many distinguished engi- 
neers who helped build the canal, devoted 
its annual meeting on May 7, 1955, to a dis- 
cussion of the sea-level proposal. Not one 
volce was raised in its defense. 

The canal-diggers’ guest was former Canal 
Zone Gov. Maurice H. Thatcher, sole survivor 
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of the Isthmian Canal Commission, who was 
a Kentucky Congressman for 10 years fol- 
lowing his pioneering service at Panama. 

“In search for theoretical security,” said 
Governor Thatcher, “many have lost sight of 
the prime function of an interoceanic canal.” 

He outlined the three main proposals that 
have been debated in Congress since 1947. 
One is to correct engineering errors and at 
minimum expense expand the present canal 
to meet future needs. Another is the so- 
called sea-level plan, which will require 
tidal locks at the Pacific end; and the third 
is to build another canal elsewhere, perhaps 
at Nicaragua. 

“The problems,” said Governor Thatcher, 
“are not merely engineering and marine in 
character. They include grave questions of 
international relations, interoceanic com- 
merce, and economics. For their objective 
evaluation a broader body than an exclusive 
engineering group is required. Such a body 
is contemplated in the Martin-Thompson 
bills (S. 766 and H. R. 3335, 84th Cong.) for 
the creation of an independent and broadly 
based International Canals Commission com- 
posed of the best qualified men the Nation 
can obtain. 

“As one who has followed this question 
closely for many years, I am clearly of the 
opinion that only by such a body can this 
problem be adequately resolved. * * * There 
are many factors, including navigational 
needs and ease of operation; cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance; the just resolution of 
diplomatic problems, and the simplest and 
most practical type of design.” 


SEA LEVEL, TOO, IS VULNERABLE 


Governor Thatcher likened the problems 
of security from atomic attack to the uni- 
versal problem of humans and animals—the 
protection of their eyesight. “If we are so 
weak, or lacking in source of defense in war- 
time to keep away the agencies of destruc- 
tion, the canal will be utterly destroyed,” he 
said, however it is built. 

“This being the fact,” he added, “it seems 
to be most unwise and unavailing, unless 
the necessity be absolute, to build at Panama 
@ new canal at vast cost which must be re- 
flected in substantial manner in increased 
tolls.” 

The cost of the sea level rebuilding, he 
said, would include indemnity and increased 
annuity to Panama and would “probably run 
to a staggering total between $5 and $10 
billion.” 

Any material increase in tolls, Governor 
Thatcher said, “will inevitably harm our own 
merchant marine more than that of any 
other nation, because of higher wage and 
benefit conditions in our shipping system. 
The net outcome, in my judgment, would be 
well calculated to drive our ships from the 
seas. 

“I cannot believe that congressional sanc- 
tion will ever be given to the abandonment 
of the present Panama Canal and construc- 
tion of an entirely new waterway of unknown 
design and astronomical cost, unless con- 
vinced in the most satisfactory way that such 
action is the absolute and indispensable 
solution.” 

Congress, he thought, would rather turn to 
Nicaragua or to some other Isthmian location 
to meet growing needs and let the Panama 
Canal remain as it is. 

Recalling his own observations during con- 
struction days, the former Governor spoke 
of the long-neglected crack on the face of 
Culebra Cut and said it “emphasizes the 
perils which will surely be repeated and ac- 
centuated * * * for the deeper the excava- 
tion goes, the greater will be the danger of 
slides * * * and the cost will be tremend- 
ous, without any understandable advantage 
over the present lake-lock system.” 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO SEA LEVEL 


The alternative to building a new canal 
at sea level is known in the engineering 
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world as the Terminal Lake-Third Locks 
plan, which involves only modification and 
enlargement of the capacity of the present 
canal. This plan has been presented in de- 
tail to engineering societies and in engineer- 
ing magazines. Governor Thatcher told the 
veteran canal diggers’ assembly that while 
some distinguished engineers favor the sea- 
level idea, other distinguished engineers, 
just as honest in their judgments, are for 
the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan. 

“I have never met any construction-era 
engineer,” said Governor Thatcher, “who 
expressed his judgment in favor of the sea- 
level design. I cannot believe that Wallace, 
Stevens, Goethals, Sibert, and Gaillard and 
all the host of distinguished engineers who 
participated in the construction—if they 
were alive today—would favor abandoning 
the present design for one requiring a deep- 
ened excavation of 100 or more feet in Gail- 
lard (Culebra) cut, with all the slides that 
would inevitably result.” 

Strangely enough, the Panama Canal 
builders, faced with navigational problems, 
never had a Navy line officer on their com- 
missions or boards. Lacking such advice, 
John F. Stevens, chief engineer who built 
the great organization which General 
Goethals carried on, favored the general plan 
now embodied in the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks design. It is now known that Stevens 
accepted only under protest the arrangement 
of locks at the Pacific end that has proved 
for 40 years to have been a navigational 
bottleneck. 


A comprehensive evaluation of the Ter- 
minal Lake-Third Locks plan, illustrated 
with maps, charts, and photographs, ap- 
peared in language understandable to lay- 
men in the March 1955 issue of the profes- 
sional magazine of the Navy, the U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, published in An- 
napolis. 

This plan would undo the engineering 
error which was forced upon John F. Stevens. 
It would consolidate the 1 lock at Pedro 
Miguel and the 2 locks at Miraflores into 1 
triple-stage lock at a point near Miraflores. 
This would raise the level of Miraflores Lake 
to the level of Gatun Lake and eliminate 
the navigational bottleneck at Pedro Miguel. 
There would then be uninterrupted summit- 
level navigation between enlarged locks at 
both ends of an extended Gatun Lake. 

Engineers favoring the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks design estimate that the cost of 
all this reconstruction would be well under 
$750 million. And, they contend, the canal 
would be navigationally more efficient than 
would be the restricted channel dug to sea 
level, at a cost of several billions, and would 
require no new treaty negotiation with 
Panama. 


THE MESS HASN’T BEEN CLEANED UP 


Council letter No. 341 described the tangle 
of conflicting authority in the Panama 
Canal organization disclosed by the audit 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. The 
Comptroller General’s 1954 audit, released on 
May 13, 1955, shows that duplication of Gov- 
ernment activities and waste in the Canal 
Zone still continue, and that accomplish- 
ments have been minor. 

The earlier report recommended a com- 
plete reorganization, and creation of a single 
independent agency to manage canal con- 
struction and operation and government of 
the Canal Zone. The recommended changes, 
now says the Comptroller General, are still 
needed. 

The Comptroller General mentions “factors 
affecting future operating results,” includ- 
ing the proposed $1,500,000 increase of an- 
nuity to Panama and costly wage adjust- 
ments. These factors, obvious to Govern- 
ment auditors, as well as the proposed ex- 
penditure of untold billions on a sea-level 
project of questionable need, should not 
escape public and congressional attention. 
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Ordinary American prudence demands that 
ratification of the pending giveaway treaty 
be at least deferred until the impartial com- 
mission provided for in the Martin-Thomp- 
s0n bills can make its investigation and 
report its conclusions to Congress, 





The Test of Real Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, 1955, it was my honor to address the 
commissioning ceremonies of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps at John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. I chose as 
my subject for that address The Test of 
Real Leadership. In that address, I have 
suggested four basic objectives which 
should guide our preparation for, and 
any. participation in, a conference with 
the Russians looking forward to an 
easing of world tensions. I hope the 
President and his advisers will give some 
thought to my recommendations, be- 
cause I sincerely believe they have a vital 
bearing on the future welfare and se- 
curity of the people of the United States. 
Under leave granted, I insert my address 
in the Recorp: 

THE TEST OF REAL LEADERSHIP 


(Address by Hon. Micwart A. FEIGHAN, Mem- 
ber of Congress, 20th Ohio District, at the 
commissioning ceremonies, Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, June 5, 1955, Cleveland, Ohio) 


I offer my hearty congratulations to each 
and every one of you who today has been 
signally honored by being commissioned a 
Reserve officer in the Army of the United 
States. 

This is a moment of great pride for all 
those who have played a part in helping you 
achieve this high honor. 

The officers on the faculty of the John 
Carroll University see in you well-trained 
leaders eminently qualified to carry out such 
tasks as may be necessary to defend the 
security and welfare of the people of the 
United States. The good fathers and the 
entire faculty of John Carroll University 
look upon you as men well grounded, not 
only in the science of military tactics, but 
equally as well prepared with a philosophy 
of life which immediately gives you com- 
plete dedication to God and to country. 
For your parents this occasion is the climax 
to their hopes and prayers and sacrifices. 
They can take real comfort and satisfac- 
tion in knowing that you have had the best 
preparation available to anyone to meet the 
challenge of life as you must face it in the 
days and years that lie ahead. 

The Reserve officers movement in the 
United States has had a long and glorious 
history. The first congressional stimulus 
to the Reserve officers program occurred dur- 
ing the Civil War. During World War I 
and between the wars, it became, of neces- 
sity, a fixed part of our national life. It 
is no surprise, therefore, that during World 
War II more than 100,000 graduates of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program 
served in the Armed Forces in all ranks 
from second lieutenant to general. Without 
such advance preparation it would have been 
impossible for us to have put together so 
rapidly the mighty fighting machine re- 
quired for us to meet the challenge of aggres- 
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sive tyranny which brought about World 
War II. 

The basic foundation and indeed justifi- 
cation for the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps rests on the fact that we, as a Nation, 
want to avoid a huge standing army with all 
the implications it has with respect to our 
family life, our educational system, the 
training of our professional men and wom- 
en, and the development of careers in a 
free-enterprise system. Paired with this 
basic requirement is the realization that 
human freedom has been won by and will 
be preserved only by men who are prepared 
to fight to defend it. ; 

We Americans understand full well the 
great sacrifices made in freedom’s cause on 
our very land as well as the sacrifices we 
have made in all parts of the world to main- 
tain it. We are aware that the tyrants down 
through history have fought to destroy all 
those things of the spirit which symbolize 
freedom’s cause and which we hold to be 
as dear as life itself. The Reserve Officers 
Corps has been a happy and safe answer to 
those basic requirements. Through that 
program we are assured of trained, alerted, 
dedicated officers in all branches of the serv- 
ice who are real leaders of men. As leaders 
of men, we know that in time of national 
emergency they quickly form the nucleus 
around which emerges a powerful fighting 
force competent to meet and destroy any 
form of tyranny which challenges our na- 
tional existence. 

Being leaders of men, the Reserve Officers 
Corps must at all times be well informed on 
all issues having to do with the basic ques- 
tion of war or peace. This is necessarily so 
because informed leaders are the strongest 
leaders as well as the most inspired type of 
leaders. I would like, therefore, to discuss 
with you triefly what I consider to be some 
of the basic issues of our day having to do 
with the question of peace or war. Follow- 
ing World War II all of us had hoped that 
mankind would find the road to universal 
peace and freedom. That was the goal 
toward which we fought during World War 
II and it was only reasonable, with the mag- 
nificent victory that was ours, that we could 
expect a rich reward for our great sacrifices. 
Consequently we rapidly turned our atten- 
tion to peacetime pursuits and problems of 
a purely domestic character but still finding 
time to perform multiple errands of mercy 
in a world torn half apart by war. We en- 
visioned on the immediate horizon a golden 
era of peace, with freedom, as the heritage 
for all men for all time. This state of mind, 
in a large measure, took us into a deep slum- 
ber out of which we have not as yet fully 
awakened. 

We, as a nation, were disturbed by the 
drums of war that were being thumped in 
every quarter of the world by the masters 
of the Kremlin. Slowly we became aware of 
the fact that a new and well organized tyrant 
was on the march. A new type of warfare 
was being waged against us and all other 
free people. This new type of warfare was 
completely unlike the classical or orthodox 
type which history records altogether too fre- 
quently, but nevertheless we soon found it 
to be total warfare, directed against the com- 
plete destruction of the civilization of which 
we are a part. 

There can be no doubt that the world of 
our day is in a deep political crisis. Every 
hamlet in every nation of the world—every 
man, woman, and child is involved. This is 
not merely an economic crisis—that is only 
a part of the upheavel. This is not merely 
a@ social crisis in the sense that we under- 
stand social values. That too, is only a 
part of the crisis. This is not a military 
crisis, because the use of military forces and 
Weapons in the orthodox sense have been 
used to a minimum extent. I have called it 
a political crisis because it affects every ele- 
ment of society as we know it. 
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Some people have called the crisis of our 
times a cold war. Almost all of us have come 
to realize that we were engaged in a new 
kind of war and cold war seemed like a 
good description because it indicated the 
absence of a shooting war. But, we have 
made a grave mistake in calling it a coiq 
war because the warfare being waged against 
civilization as we know it is hotter than any 
war ever known to mankind. In this new 
type of warfare, more people have already 
been tortured, maimed, imprisoned, anq 
killed, than in any other war in history. As 
an example of my point, I would only cite 
these elementary facts to you. During the 
period of 1932 to 1933 the Russian Commu- 
nists starved to death by means of a man- 
made famine, over 5 million patriotic Goq 
fearing Ukrainians. In the Soviet Union 
alone there are over 15 million human beings 
held in slave labor camps under the term 
political prisoners. In most of these prison 
camps, the life span rarely exceeds a period 
of 2 years. Millions of people have been 
forcibly deported from their Communist oc- 
cupied homelands to the interior reaches of 
the Russian Federated Soviet Republic, 
bringing about the separation of husband 
from wife and parents from children—few 
of whom will ever be united, and still fewer 
will be returned united to their beloved 
homelands. Entire nations have been de- 
stroyed by this new type of warfare—nations 
such as the Crimean Tatars, the Chechen- 
Inguish, and the Kalmucks. Yes, some of 
these ancient non-Russian nations were de- 
stroyed by the process of mass deportations 
carried out in a period of less than 48 hours. 
These are some of the crimes against hu- 
manity which have been carried on under 
the name of cold war. The long list of simi- 
lar crimes committed by the international 
Communist conspiracy is almost endless and 
ever-increasing in its violence. 

Against this background of criminal war- 
fare being directed against all forms of 
civilization, the Kremlin recently called for 
peaceful coexistence between the still free 
world and the world enslaved by the Russian 
Communists. The propaganda organs of the 
Kremlin then began to blast out statements 
attributed to the leaders of the world Com- 
munist conspiracy to the effect that the time 
had come for a concentrated effort to ease 
world tensions. The pleas for peaceful co- 
existence by the Russians was quickly fol- 
lowed up by a propaganda and diplomatic of- 
fensive on a worldwide basis. The clear 
objective of that propaganda and diplomatic 
offensive is to split the political and military 
alliances of the free world, to neutralize 
Germany and Austria, thereby providing a 
neutral belt between the Communist empire 
and the free world and finally to isolate the 
United States and the Western Hemisphere. 


In the face of this propaganda and diplo- 
matic offensive engaged in by the Kremlin, 
the Congress of the United States, through 
the reports of the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, has 4t- 
tempted to alert the people of the United 
States to the true nature of communism and 
the meaning of its current propaganda drive 
for peaceful coexistence with the free world. 
That committee, on which I had the honor 
to serve, recommended in January of this 
year, that to meet this new propaganda chal- 
lenge by communism and to avert world war 
III, the Government of the United States 
engage in a bold, positive political offensive. 
That basic recommendation was supported 
by 12 definitive recommendations which were 
in the nature of concrete steps that should 
be taken to initiate such a political offensive. 
These recommendations were arrived at after 
hearing the direct testimony of over 300 eye 
witnesses who themselves had been the 
victims of communism, and after the study 
of thousands of sworn statements and 4ll 
available documentary evidence. Moreover, 
this was the work of a truly bipartisan com- 
mittee attested to by the fact that all 27 
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of its reports were unanimous. Since that 
time, many prominent Americans have come 
forward to urge the Government to take up 
a political offensive against the conspiracy 
of communism. It is encouraging to see that 
there is an awakening to the fact that if we 
are to avert world war III and at the same 
time extend the cause of freedom and peace, 
pold and resolute action is required. The 
record is clear that if we continue to engage 
in weak, half-hearted, fearful measures based 
upon @ desire to placate the Russians, we are 
taking the course which inevitably leads to 
war and possibly slavery for our people. 

We are told of the likelihood of what one 
statesman of the free world has called a Con- 
ference at the Summit. This, of course, im- 
plies a meeting of the leaders of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union. We are also told the primary objec- 
tive of that conference is to find ways and 
means for easing world tensions and Opening 
the door to peace and freedom. You and I, 
because of our basic spiritual beliefs and our 
faith in the free institutions as we know 
them here in America, must always seek with 
fervor and determination the goal of peace, 
justice, and freedom. But facing the facts as 
we know them to be, we realize that any 
agreement entered into with the Russian 
Communists, whether it be on a bilateral 
basis or developed at an international con- 
ference, it is not worth the paper it is writ- 
tenon. That is the irrefutable record which 
the Russian Communists have made for 
themselves and it is a record which must, of 
necessity, guide us in any discusisons we may 
have with them now or in the future. 

Since we must arrive at all times for the 
great goal of peace and avoid missing any op- 
portunity for winning it, it may be necessary 
for our leaders in Washington to attend a 
conference with the Russians before this year 
is out. If such a meeting does take place, 
I believe that the guideposts to our partici- 
pation in such @ conference must be those 
unalterable principles upon which our Na- 
tion is founded. As a step in that direc- 
tion, I would commend the following to your 
attention as minimum goals we would seek in 
such a conference: 

First, we must regard such a conference as 
nothing more than an opportunity for us to 
spell out for the entire world what we stand 
jor and what we stand against. In this con- 
nection, we should make it clear that we 
stand for the rights of all nations, large and 
small, to national self-determination, and 
the natural rights of all people to the basic 
treedoms.- We should make it equally clear 
that we stand unqualifiedly against any 
orm of colonialism or imperialism and in 
particular, we will never acquiesce to the new 
Russian colonialism which is being carried 
out under the camouflage of Communist im- 
perialism. 

Second, as a logical followup to this first 
condition, we must demand that the Com- 
munist-enslaved non-Russian nations be 
permitted to determine their own destiny 
by the use of free elections, including mul- 
Uple political parties, the secret ballot, to- 
gether with international supervision to 
guard these basic requirements. If we fail 
wo do otherwise, the good people of Estonia, 
-’tvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 

Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, 





Ukraine 
Ide]-Ural, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, 
and Russia will look upon any United States 
Participation in a conference at the so- 
called summit as the failure of the last 
steat hope of mankind and a sellout of all 
nee moral and political principals which 
‘he United States has stood for during the 
‘'9 years of our national existence. 

: Third, the Russians must agree to disman- 
wing and completely removing the Iron Cur- 
‘in which they have constructed from the 
Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. They must 
femove the minefields, the barbed wire, the 
"lous dogs, the special squads of machine- 
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gunners, and all other unnatural barriers 
which the Russians have concocted in order 
to divide the world into separate parts. The 
Russians must agree without reservation 
that the Iron Curtain is the basic obstacle to 
true peace and freedom. 

Fourth, we must abide by the proven 
principle of open covenants openly arrived 
at. There can be no secret understandings 
reached at such a conference. To insure 
against this possibility, the administration 
should avoid being party to any joint com- 
munique being issued from such a confer- 
ence because the constant Russian demand 
for unanimity would mean that any joint 
communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisenhower 
would be wise to issue his own communique, 
on a day-to-day basis, covering develop- 
ments and any successes or failures that 
might come out of such a conference. 

The proposed conference at the summit, 
if it takes place, will have much to do with 
the fundamental question of peace or war. 
All mankind will watch with keen interest 
the developments that come out of such a 
conference. Those who are enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain will be watching anxiously 
to see whether we, as a nation, by act or 
omission, confirm their enslavement. They 
regard our beloved America as man’s last 
great hope. All the people in the still-free 
world will watch this event with equal con- 
cern. Our responsibilities are heavy. Con- 
sequently we must stand resolutely by our 
principles whatever the transitory cost 
may be. 

The role of a leader in the affairs of nations 
must not be guided by a desire to win the 
popularity contest. Real leaders are seldom 
popular, but real leaders are respected. That 
inspiring lesson of history applies both to 
nations cast in the role of leaders as well as 
those men cast in the role as spokesmen for 
those nations. 

I have tried in these few minutes to pre- 
sent to you some of the facts as I know 
them, so that you would be a better-informed 
officer in the Reserve Corps of the Army of 
the United States. I know that you have 
had the best possible training in military 
science. I am also keenly aware that in pre- 
paring you to meet all the trials of life, the 
good fathers at John Carroll University have 
left no stones unturned. It is now your re- 
sponsibility to go forth in the world as a 
trained and responsible leader. I know that 
you will respond without hesitation to all 
those demands that a leader in life must ex- 
pect. Remaining a well-informed leader will 
make you not only a better man, but a better 
citizen of our beloved country. 

My wishes for every success go to each and 
every one of you. 





Al Day’s Valedictory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several weeks 
I have been endeavoring to familiarize 
the Members of the House with the 
shortcomings in the present situation 
whereby the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service is being forced to use 
the special duck stamp funds for rou- 
tine operating expenses. As the Mem- 
bers know, these funds are derived from 
the yearly sale of duck stamps to sports- 
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men so that the accumulated receipts 
can be used to advance the national 
waterfowl program through the acqui- 
sition of suitable wetlands for living 
space for ducks and geese. This pro- 
gram is extremely popular with the 
sportsmen. The original act had their 
wholehearted support and, in 1949, the 
Congress responded to the sportsmen’s 
urgings and raised the duck stamp fee 
to $2 so that the program might be ac- 
celerated. 

The program has not advanced pro- 
portionately, however. Of late, land ac- 
quisition has accounted for only a mini- 
mum amount of the funds expended 
whereas routine operations of the Serv- 
ice are taking increasing amounts. To 
correct this deplorable situation and to 
hold faith with the sportsmen of this 
Nation, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
2142, that would require the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to spend a greater por- 
tion of the duck stamp receipts for this 
vital activity. 

In respect to the justifiable concern 
that this practice has caused sportsmen 
throughout the country, I wish to call 
the Members’ attention to a feature story 
that appeared in the June 5 Washington 
Post and Times Herald by Hugh Bran- 
nen concerning the retirement of Albert 
M. Day from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Mr. Day was the Director of the 
Service from 1946 to 1953, and is now the 
assistant to his successor. It was under 
Mr. Day’s tenure in office that waterfowl 
made steady improvement from the 
drought and duck depressions of the 
1930's. 

But as the editorial points out: 

His reward, as you know, was demotion. 

His experience was an object lesson for 
young men who are considering a career in 
Government. They should know what they’re 
getting into. Political expediency, political 
vengeance still rule the roost, not only in 
waterfowl jobs, but throughout the estab- 
lishment. 


Mr. Speaker, sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists will take comfort in knowing now 
that Mr. Day has been obliged to forsake 
Federal service, but he will continue his 
lifelong interest in waterfowl. Upon his 
retirement following 36 years of service 
in the Federal conservation agency that 
has the primary responsibility for the 
management of the Nation’s waterfowl 
resources, he will join a private organiza- 
tion, the Arctic Institute of North Amer- 
ica, to direct a basic study of the conti- 
nental waterfowl situation. 

The article, Al Day’s Valedictory, fol- 
lows: 

AL Day’s VALEDICTORY—WATERFOWL DEFENDER 
GIvEN NEw MIsSsION 
(By Hugh Brannen) 

At 4:15 o’clock of an afternoon next week 
Albert Merrill Day will say goodby to his 
office associates, put on his hat and, with 
that lack of fanfare that has always char- 
acterized him, walk out of Interior and out 
of Government. 

That act will be his valedictory to the far- 
flung Fish and Wildlife Service which, in- 
cluding its predecessor agency the old Bio- 
logical Survey, he served 30 years and di- 
rected 7 years. 

It will be a farewell to Government, but 
not in any sense a farewell to conservation. 
He’s joining the Arctic Institute of North 
America, for which he’ll undertake at once 
@ comprehensive survey. 
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Fish and Wildlife’s loss will be the Insti- 
tute’s gain, but the biggest beneficiary will 
be the waterfowl resource. 

The institute is a private organization of 
scientists and leading laymen who recognize 
in general, the validity of Paul M. Dunn’s ob- 
servation that “The rise and fall of certain 
nations was closely correlated with the treat- 
ment accorded their natural resources.” 

Specifically the institute is concerned over 
the mountaing dangers facing the birds of 
the Arctic and subarctic regions of Canada 
and Alaska, whose mysterious flights to the 
southward every winter are of such recre- 
ational and esthetic value to the people. A 
more immediate worry is the threat of starva- 
tion hanging over Eskimos and Indians 
who depend on ducks and geese and their 
eggs for food and on the down for clothing. 

Day’s investigation will start June 16 at 
the institute’s Washington office, 1530 P 
Street NW. It will be his task to discover, 
to evaluate, to catalog and possibly to 
dramatize, hostile forces. 

Some of these already are notorious. Con- 
sider the prairie pothole area, covering 217,- 
000 square miles of fertile land dotted with 
marshes and ponds, in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, the Dakotas, and western 
Minnesota. There is the breeding ground for 
a third of the duck population. 

It’s vanishing. In 2 years 44,000 potholes 
have been drained. 

The Federal Government and States like 
Minnesota and California are spending mil- 
lions to develop refuges. Sportsmen are at 
last realizing that hunting bags must be 
kept within reason. Thoughtful people 
everywhere are coming to understand that 
the number of ducks and geese is not limit- 
less. 

In spite of all this, waterfowl habitat south 
of the subarctic is perceptibly declining. Al 
Day’s assignment couldn’t have been time- 
lier. 

And it could hardly have been given to a 
better man. His tenure was marked by a 
steady improvement in wildlife from that 
sorrowful day of the market gunner in the 
thirties when the winged resource reached 
its lowest ebb. 

His reward, as you know, was demotion. 

His experience was an object lesson for 
young men who are considering a career in 
Government. They should know what they’re 
getting into. Political expediency, political 
vengeance still rule the roost, not only in 
waterfowl jobs but throughout the estab- 
lishment. 

Day was no politician. In his time he’d 
worked for both parties, but most of all he’d 
worked for the birds. Still, he made the mis- 
take of defying a coterie of politicians who 
wanted the right to hunt ducks as they 
pleased. 

It’s beside the point that he was succeeded 
by a good man, a sincere and conscientious 
man. His removal was sorry thanks for a 
job well done, it was cynical, it was almost 
sordid. It stank up the Erie marshes. 

Gontrary to the popular impression, 
neither Ohio nor Maryland interests did for 
Day, primarily. That sorry footnote in the 
history of conservation was written by Alaska 
salmon packers and wealthy duckhunters of 
California. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, titte 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CoprE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SEcTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD} ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statte and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrecorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1¢ many. _ 


script or proofs have not been returned jy 
time for publication in the proceedings, thg 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concressiong, 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Co 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 





paper or magazine article, or (3) any other — 


matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom. 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu. 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recoro !s 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publi¢ 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That zo Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Retention of All Enemy Property Seized 
During World War II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the continuing interest of the 
yarious veterans’ organizations in hav- 
ing the United States retain all enemy 
property seized during World War II, 
and from which our veterans who were 
captives of the enemy receive certain 
specified compensation for each day 
spent in a prison camp, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
part of a report of a special American 
Bar Association committee. 

This committee, which is from the sec- 
tion of international and comparative 
law of the association, has concluded 
that the property in question should not 
be returned to the former enemy owners. 

This conclusion has been approved by 
the council of the section. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE 
DIRKSEN BILL 


PART I 


This committee was appointed by the 
council to study proposals in Congress to 
return enemy property held by our Govern- 
ment, and specifically the Dirksen bill (S. 
3423, 83d Congress; introduced in the 84th 
Congress as S. 995 by Mr. Kriicore for him- 
self and Mr. DiRKSEN). Part I of your com- 
mittee’s report dealt with a review of previous 
action with respect to this matter taken by 
the American Bar Association or the Sec- 
tion of International and Comparative Law. 
This part will deal with the rules of law 
involved and the merits of the bill. 

The Dirksen bill and corresponding House 
measures would amend the Trading with 
the Enemy Act so as to return to their former 
Owners enemy assets vested by our Govern- 
ment during the war. It would also return 
any dividend, distribution, or increment 
which may have been paid or allowed on the 
property subsequent to its vesting. It has 
been estimated that approximately one-half 
billion dollars worth of property is involved. 

Under the existing law and international 
agreements with other countries, both allied 
and enemy, these assets are being held to 
meet war claims of American citizens. For 
example, the allied nations waived repara- 
tions from Germany on the condition that 
they would hold seized German assets in 
lieu thereof. This was made a part of our 
agreement with the West German Govern- 
ment which agreed to compensate its own 
citizens for losses of property held by the 
United States and by other allied nations, 
in consideration of the waiver of reparations. 

The question of the return of enemy prop- 
erty has been exhaustively considered and 
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debated. There have been literally hundreds 
of thousands of words written about it and 
about the related subject of war claims. The 
view that the sanctity of enemy property 
rights should be recognized even in times 
of total war has been urged on the American 
people and their allies, on Congress, and on 
the courts of the United States. This view 
was repeatedly rejected by our courts and 
by the United States and its allies as evi- 
denced by the Paris Reparation Agreement 
of 1946 and by the War Claims Act of 1948. 
The Paris agreements of 1955, recently rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United States, is 
the latest recognition of our agreement with 
Germany to retain external assets seized 
during the war in lieu of reparation or resti- 
tution. 

After thorough study of the matter your 
committee concludes that at the present 
time there exists no rule of international 
law requiring the return of enemy property, 
or prohibiting international agreements to 
hold such property in lieu of reparations. 
Since there is no international legislature, 
the only rules of international law are those 
which nations incorporate in treaties and 
agreements among themselves; or which 
they permit some freely selected tribunal to 
formulate for them. Hence, inasmuch as 
the International Court of Justice has not 
yet spoken to the contrary, and since the 
nations concerned have made treaties on 
the point, those treaties are the only bind- 
ing international law on the subject of re- 
tention or return of former enemy property. 
Your Committee believes, therefore, that this 
question is strictly one to be decided as a 
matter of grace without reference to any 
purported rule of law. 

The cornerstone of the majority report of 
the committee on the Judiciary of the Unit- 
ed States Senate is the unfounded assump- 
tion that the holding of enemy property to 
meet war claims amounts to confiscation. 
This is based upon the equally unfounded 
assumption that there is a binding rule of 
international law which would require the 
return of enemy property regardless of in- 
ternational agreements to the contrary. The 
statement of the problem as “to confiscate or 
not to confiscate” means that the answer has 
been assumed in the statement. 

Your committee is in complete accord with 
the view that confiscation is contrary to 
principles of law. It concludes, however, 
that the question of confiscation is not in- 
volved in the agreement of the Allied Govern- 
ments and Western Germany whereby the 
former waive their claims to reparations in 
return for the commitment of Germany to 
compensate its own citizens for any proper- 
ty which the Allied Nations retain and ap- 
ply to war claims. | 

Your committee is of the opinion that if 
any general rule that an enemy’s private in 
vestments should be returned to him fol- 
lowing @ war ever existed (and the excep- 
tions to it are so numerous as to cast serious 
doubt on its existence), the distinction be- 
tween old-time war and the totality of 
modern warfare would require its change. 
Ancient warfare divided populaces into com- 
batants and noncombatants and the proper- 
ty of warring nations into war materiel and 
peaceful private property. Such distinc- 
tions did not exist during World War IT and 
this was particularly true in Germany. 

The majority report of the Senate com- 
mittee stresses the fact that the goodwill of 





the German people may be gained by return- 
ing the property. If such policy should be 
followed, there is at best a doubtful chance 
of thereby buying our former enemy’s 
gratitude, a very rare and highly perishable 
international commodity, which may or may 
not produce tangible benefits to our citizens. 
If this property should be returned, Ger- 
many’s responsibility for the damage arising 
out of its aggression against the United States 
will be completely shifted to American tax- 
payers. In one of the most generous acts in 
history the American people have already 
given Germany $3 billion to rehabilitate 
itself. Your committee believes that the 
moral position of the United States has been 
thereby sufficiently established. 

The passage of the Dirksen proposal would 
constitute a unilateral repudiation of our 
obligations to our allies. They waived their 
rights against Germany on the understand- 
ing that the United States acted in good 
faith when it agreed to retain enemy prop- 
erty in lieu of reparations. Even assuming 
that we could buy German goodwill by can- 
celing this agreement, the committee be- 
lieves that the price of incurring the enmity 
of our allies would be exorbitant. In the 
agreement between the Allies and Germany 
the latter agreed to compensate its own citi- 
zens for all property vested and retained by 
the Allies. Thus, the proposal made in the 
Dirksen bill would also be a request to the 
German Government to repudiate the obliga- 
tions which it has assumed to its own citi- 
zens. 

The bill under consideration proposes to 
return enemy property at its increased value. 
The increase arose out of the fact that many 
of the properties were used in our war effort 
against Germany and Japan. The increased 
value is very substantial and in some cases 
runs as high as 2,000 percent. Under the 
proposal this unearned increment would not 
even be subject to normal United States 
taxation. Your committee does not see how 
this proposition can be defended on any 
ground. If we are to follow the policy of 
building up an enemy’s property, and of re- 
turning it to him tax free at the end of a 
war, a premium is placed on aggression. 

The war constituted a tremendous drain 
upon the assets of all the Allied govern- 
ments. It is a well-known fact that our 
allies were forced to liquidate many of their 
foreign holdings to finance their war effort. 
They were unable to place their overseas as- 
sets in a sanctuary. We do not believe that 
the United States should take unilateral ac- 
tion which would preserve the assets of the 
aggressors, when those of our allies were 
consumed in our common cause. If the pro- 
posal is to be considered at all, our allies 
should be consulted. 

The majority report of the Senate com- 
mittee points out that Congress has the 
power to change the agreements with Ger- 
many and our allies. There can be no ques- 
tion that Congress has such power to reverse 
our policy, and, as a matter of grace, return 
former enemy assets seized in lieu of repara- 
tions. If this is done, and the consideration 
moving from Germany is to be destroyed, 
should not the whole agreement fall? Appar- 
ently it was not suggested to the Senate com- 
mittee that such a waiver of Germany’s ob- 
ligation might resurrect its legal obligation 
to make reparations and to meet the claims 
of all of those it damaged. Our allies fear 
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that unilateral repudiation on our part 
would be followed by a demand from Ger- 
many for general release from all of its ob- 
ligations. Your committee feels that if Con- 
gress should decide to return the property it 
should make an explicit declaration that the 
overall policy of the United States requires 
that existing agreements with our allies be 
abrogated. Your committee believes that 
the United States should adhere to the agree- 
ments which it made, both with its Allies and 
with Germany, with respect to enemy prop- 
erty. 
Your committee concludes that any possi- 
ble goodwill which could be secured by giv- 
ing Germany and Japan an additoinal half- 
billion dollars in this manner would be in- 
significant when weighed against the injury 
which would be done to the reputation and 
standing of the United States with the other 
signatories of the Paris Agreement on Repa- 
ration from Germany. The mere fact that 
the Dirksen bill was considered by Congress 
caused other nations to question the good 
faith of the United States. Therefore, the 
committee is opposed to the amendment of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act in the 
manner proposed by the Dirksen bill. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Rosert B. Exy, ITI. 
Victor C. FoLsom. 
Wiu.per Lucas. 

May 13, 1955. 
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Return of Enemy Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, has 
addressed, under date of June 6, 1955, 
to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a letter enclosing a draft bill 
to amend the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended, and the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended. The letter 
together with the draft bill and an ex- 
planatory memorandum on the draft 
bill, were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
June 7, 1955. 

As chairman of the committee, I have 
introduced the bill as drafted by the De- 
partment of State and, in order to af- 
ford all interested parties an opportunity 
to study the recommendations made by 
the Department of State in its letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and the explanatory memoran- 
dum, I am making these two documents 
public simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the bill. 

JUNE 6, 1955. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I enclose a draft bill 
“To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
as amended, and the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended.” The first part deals with the 
assets in the United States, title to which 
was vested in the Government under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act as a conse- 
quence of World WarlII. By far the greatest 
portion of these assets was owned by na- 
tionals of Germany and Japan. In general, 
this part of the draft bill provides for a 
limited return as a matter of grace of the 
vested assets, or of the proceeds of their 
liquidation, to such of the former owners or 
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their successors in interest as are natural 
persons not in territory behind the Iron 
Curtain. The maximum value of property 
or proceeds returnable to any one individual 
is fixed at $10,000. In the few instances 
where property of charitable, religious, and 
educational organizations was vested, such 
property would be returned without regard 
to its value. Interests in trademarks would 
be returned to business enterprises as well as 
natural persons. All interests in copyrights 
would be divested in favor of the former 
owners or their successors in interest. 
Patent interests would not be returned. 

The second part of the draft legislation 
deals with certain claims of United States 
nationals against Germany arising out of 
World War Il. This part establishes a fund 
of $100 million to finance payments to such 
claimants. The compensation payable to 
any single claimant probably would not ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

I enclose also with the proposed bill a 
memorandum describing its provisions in 
detail and, where necessary, explaining the 
reasons for particular provisions. However, 
in order to afford a clear understanding of 
the general purposes of the draft legislation, 
it will be helpful to add here a brief state- 
ment of the events which have led to its 
recommendation. 

By the first War Powers Act of December 
18, 1941, Congress amended the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917 to grant the President 
extensive powers to vest assets in the United 
States owned by foreign countries or their 
nationals. The 1917 act already contained 
provisions for the return of such of the 
property to be vested as might ultimately 
prove to be owned by nonenemies. However, 
neither the 1917 act nor the 1941 act pro- 
vided for the disposition of World War II 
vested assets finally determined to be owned 
by enemy governments or their nationals. 
That matter was left open. 

Early in 1942 the President created the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian as an 
independent agency and delegated to the 
Alien Property Custodian the power to vest 
property other than securities, cash and 
credits. In June 1945, the Custodian’s vest- 
ing power was expanded to include German 
and Japanese-owned securities, cash and 
credits. As a result, substantially all the 
German and Japanese assets known to be 
in the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
were vested by the Custodian or by his suc- 
cessor, the Attorney General. 

In January 1946 the United States and 17 
allied nations other than the Soviet Union 
and Poland executed the Paris Reparation 
Agreement whereby they agreed upon the 
division of the limited German assets in 
kind available to them as reparation from 
Germany, including German external assets 
located within the respective signatory coun- 
tries. The 18 Allies agreed to hold or dis- 
pose of these external assets in such a way 
as to preclude their return to German owner- 
ship or control. This program was formu- 
lated in light of the Allied experience after 
World War I when the attempt in effect to 
exact reparation from Germany’s current 
production failed and led to Germany’s de- 
fault on its obligations. Moreover, it was 
clear after the end of World War II that the 
United States would have to provide major 
assistance to Germany to prevent disease 
and unrest. This country, therefore, favored 
measures which would limit Germany’s 
World War II reparation to its external assets 
and other assets in kind, thus relieving Ger- 
many of reparation payments from current 
production and avoiding the indirect financ- 
ing of reparation by the United States. The 
Paris Reparation Agreement met this ob- 
jective. 

In 1946 Congress enacted section $2 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act authorizing 
returns of vested property to persons having 
merely technical enemy status and to enemy 
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nationals who were persecuted by their own 
governments. In the same year, Congres, 
added section 34 to the Act, Providing for 
the payment of pre-vesting debt claims of 
Americans against enemy nationals Whose 
property was vested. 

By the War Claims Act of 1948 Congress 
added section 39 to the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, providing that German anq 
Japanese assets not returnable under section 
82 should, after the payment of debt claims 
therefrom, be retained by the United States 
without compensation to the former owners, 
In addition, the War Claims Act of 1948 gave 
priority to the use of the net proceeds of 
liquidation of this retained property for the 
payment of compensation to American ciyj- 
lian internees of the Japanese, to American 
servicemen captured by the forces of Ger. 
many, Japan and other governments which 
failed to provide adequate subsistence as re- 
quired by the Geneva Convention and to 
certain Philippine religious organizations 
which had rendered aid to American per. 
sonnel. This Act did not provide for the 
payment of war claims of Americans arising 
out of war-caused property damage but 
authorized a study of the problem. The 
Attorney General has advanced a total of 
$225 million from the proceeds of vested 
assets for purposes of the War Claims Act 
of 1948. Thus that act constituted a Con- 
gressional disposition of the German and 
Japanese assets vested under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act during World War IL. 
Furthermore, that act, in effect, gave con- 
firmation to the reparation program set forth 
in the Paris Reparation Agreement by de- 
voting German external assets to the satis- 
faction of certain American war claims. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty of 1952 also fol- 
lowed the policy incorporated in the Paris 
Reparation Agreement with respect to enemy 
external assets. It previded that the Allied 
powers should have the right to retain and 
liquidate Japanese property within their 
jurisdictions. In addition, the peace treaty 
provided that Japan should compensate na- 
tionals of the allied powers in Japanese cur- 
rency for war damage to property located in 
Japan. In consequence of these and other 
provisions the United States and the other 
Allied powers waived any additional war 
claims against Japan. 

The Bonn Convention of 1952 for the 
settlement of matters arising out of the war 
and the occupation, between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States, 
Britain, and France, also affirmed the policy 
of the Paris Reparation Agreement. In that 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals for 
their loss of external assets by the vesting 
and other action of the Allied powers. For 
their part these countries gave the Federal 
Republic a commitment that they would not 
assert any claims for reparation against its 
current production. These provisions of the 
Bonn Convention were carried forward and 
approved in the Paris Protocol of 1954 which 
was approved by the Senate April 1, 1955, and 
came into force on May 5, 1955. 

On July 17, 1954, Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote to the President to enlist his support 
for legislation which had been introduced in 
Congress for the general return of vested 
German assets. The Chancellor referred to 
the hardships suffered by many of the Ger- 
man individuals whose property had been 
vested. He mentioned old people, pension- 
ers, and beneficiaries of insurance policies 
and inheritances in particular, and urged 
that alleviation of these hardship cases 
would make a considerable contribution to 
furthering the friendship between the peo- 
ples of the United States and Germany. The 
President's reply of August 7, 1954, referred 
to the fact that the Allied Governments <e¢- 
cided to look to German assets in their tos 
ritories as a principal source for the paymen» 
of their claims against Germany. The Pres!- 
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dent expressed sympathy with individuals in 

a d circumstances in Germany for 
straitene 
whom the operation of the vesting program 
in the United States had created particular 
nardship. He pointed out that American 
nationals who had suffered losses arising out 
of the war had received no compensation, 
also with resultant hardship in many cases. 
Finally, the President stated that although 
none of the bills then pending in Congress 
with regard to the return of vested assets 
had the approval of his administration, the 
problem was receiving earnest consideration 
and he hoped that a fair, equitable, and sat- 
isfactory solution could be achieved. The 
matter was also raised by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer with the President during the former's 
visit to Washington in October 1954 and 
conversations between representatives of the 
two governments were agreed upon. 

The Japanese Government also expressed 
a hope that the return of vested Japanese 
assets would be considered. ‘The subject was 
discussed by Prime Minister Yoshida with 
the President on November 9, 1954. 

As a result, the executive branch formu- 
lated the plan represented by the enclosed 
draft bill. Thereafter representatives of the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany discussed the matter of vested 
German assets and the related problem of 
American war claims against Germany. 
Subsequently, similar discussions were held 
between representatives of the United States 
and Japan. During these discussions repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Japan were informed that the 
executive branch would recommend a limited 
return of vested assets to natural persons up 
toa maximum of $10,000 as a matter of grace 
for the purpose of alleviating the cases of 
hardship caused by vesting. The United 
States representatives pointed out that this 
action would result in a full return to ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the former owners 
whose property had been vested and would 
achieve the equitable solution sought by the 
President. The United States representa- 
tives expressed the hope that, in addition 
to relieving hardships of an appreciable 
number of German and Japanese people, this 
action would serve to make even more secure 
the ties between the United States and those 
countries. The representatives of the Ger- 
man Federal and Japanese Governments ex- 
pressed the hope that the proposed return 
would subsequently be followed by a wider 
program. They were informed, however, 
that the administration did not envisage a 
broader return than was contained in the 
present recommendation. 

It appears that the contemplated return 
program can be financed out of vested assets, 
or their proceeds, presently held by the At- 
torney General. After taking into account 
the payment of $225 million under the War 
Claims Act of 1948, returns and debt claims 
paid and payable under existing provisions 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, and the 
payment of other authorized sums, it is esti- 
mated that there will remain a balance of 
$60 million for use in the proposed program. 
Its cost would be approximately $50 million 
ior West German assets and $7.5 million for 
Japanese assets. If the funds in the posses- 
Sion of the Attorney General should prove to 
be inadequate or not readily available for the 
program, alternative supplemental means of 
financing are provided for in the bill. 

The proposed bill would amend section 9 
(a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, to permit the sale of important 
vested properties despite the pendency of a 
suit for the return thereof and to permit the 
Substitution of the proceeds of sale or just 
Compensation, at the election of the claim- 
ant, as the subject of the suit. This provi- 


Sion is included in order to facilitate the 
expeditious termination of the alien-prop- 
rty program and in order to remove the 
povernment 
Amer 


from the operation of certain 
‘can business enterprises. 
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It will be noted that returns of vested 
assets would not be made to persons behind 
the Iron Curtain. It would be desirable for 
the program to be extended to such persons 
by supplemental legislation when conditions 
warrant. 

The second part of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the compensation of American 
claimants against Germany for war damage 
to property. This part of the bill would set 
aside for this purpose a fund of $100 million 
out of sums payable by the Federal Republic 
in settlement of its indebtedness to the 
United States for postwar economic assist- 
ance. The Foreign Claims Settlement. Com- 
mission estimates that there are 24,000 
claims of American nationals outstanding 
against Germany for property damage during 
World War II, amounting to approximately 
$232,500,000. The Commission also estimates 
that a fund of $100 million would permit the 
satisfaction in full of all claims not over 
$10,000. 

The proposed earmarking of $100 million 
of the repayments the Federal Republic of 
Germany is to make for postwar economic 
assistance rendered by the United States 
would be, in effect, a restoration of the $100 
million of reparation from Germany used for 
other purposes under the War Claims Act of 
1948. The total value of vested Japanese as- 
sets is approximately $60 million. Conse- 
quently, it is clear that of the $225 million 
deposited by the Attorney General in the 
Treasury under the War Claims Act of 1948, 
at least $165 million was derived from Ger- 
man assets. According to estimates of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, total 
payments under that act to satisfy Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and other claims which 
arose in Europe will amount to approximate- 
ly $60 million. As a result, about $100 mil- 
lion of the proceeds of German vested assets 
will have been used to satisfy claims attrib- 
utable to countries other than Germany— 
i. e., in the main, Japan. If this sum had 
not been so used, it would have been avail- 
able at the discretion of the Congress to pay 
American property damage claimants against 
Germany. The creation of the $100 million 
fund would, therefore, not establish a prece- 
dent for the payment of American property 
damage claims against foreign governments 
out of public moneys. 

The draft legislation was prepared by the 
Department of State, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Treasury Department, and the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission. It is 
based upon a full and carefui consideration 
of the problems involved, and represents the 
considered position of the administration. 
The proposals should be considered as a 
whole. Prompt and favorable action would 
resolve a troublesome problem in the field of 
our foreign relations and would strengthen 
the ties of friendship with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Japan. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tion be given to the proposed legislation 
which is transmitted herewith. A similar 
communication is being sent to the Vice 
President. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 





EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON DRAFT BILL 
“To AMEND THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
AcT, aS AMENDED, AND THE Wak CLAIMS ACT 
oF 1948, AS AMENDED” 

The first part of the proposed bill is de- 
signed to effect: (1) The return in general 
as a matter of grace of vested assets other 
than patent interests to natural persons not 
behind the Iron Curtain up to a limit of 
$10,000; and (2) the return of trademark and 
copyright interests to business enterprises 
as well as to natural persons without regard 
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to the $10,000 limitation on value and, inso- 
far as copyright interests are concerned, 
without regard to the limitation on return 
to persons behind the Iron Curtain. Prop- 
erty owned by charitable, educational, and 
religious organizations would also be re- 
turned without regard to the $10,000 limi- 
tation. It would treat several types of vested 
assets in a manner different from the treat- 
ment accorded the great bulk of such assets. 
The differences are deemed advisable by vir- 
tue of past policy, facility of administration 
of the contemplated return program and the 
desirability of terminating the World War 
II alien property program as quickly as pos- 
sible. There is set forth below a résumé of 
the manner in which the proposed bill would 
affect various categories of assets. 


CATEGORY I. ASSETS OTHER THAN TRADEMARK, 
COPYRIGHT AND PATENT PROPERTIES, AND 
PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The great bulk of the vested assets falls 
within this category. The proposed bill 
would effect return of these assets in an 
amount not exceeding $10,000 to natural 
persons. Natural persons would not be 
deemed to have had any ownership interest 
in assets vested from a business enterprise 
in which they have stock or some other bene- 
ficial interest. Consequently, no part of such 
assets would be returned to them. Persons 
who have made settlements or compromises 
of claims or suits with respect to vested 
property would be barred from obtaining 
any property in addition to that which they 
obtained in the settlement or compromise. 
Persons convicted of war crimes would be 
excluded from return. 

The following property would be excluded 
from the return program by reason of United 
States commitments to foreign governments: 

1. Vested property located in the Philip- 
pine Islands and subject to transfer to the 
Republic of the Philippines under the Phil- 
ippine Property Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 
1381-86). 

2. Certain securities of American issue 
looted in the Netherlands by Germany dur- 
ing its occupation of that country. Under 
an agreement with the Netherlands exe- 
cuted January 9, 1951, the United States 
undertook to return such securities to the 
Government of the Netherlands or its na- 
tionals. 

3. Property which this Government is ob- 
ligated to release or to receive or retain 
pursuant to existing agreements between 
the United States and certain World War II 
Allies relating to the resolution of conflicts 
between the alien-property custodians of 
the signatories. These agreements, entered 
into by the United States pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 857, 8ist Congress, provide for trans- 
fers of various categories of vested property 
by and to the United States. 

Returns of property in category I would be 
effected under a claims program. Claims 
would have to be filed with the Attorney 
General within 1 year of the enactment of 
the proposed legislation. In order to facili- 
tate the administration of the contemplated 
program new claims would be required of 
persons who have previously filed claims un- 
der section 9 or section 32 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. This requirement 
would obviate the necessity of reopening 
thousands of closed claims and examining 
additional thousands of claims now pending 
under those sections to obtain the new data 
required by the proposed legislation. 

The proposed bill provides that in gen- 
eral a return of vested property in this cate- 
gory will be subject to a deduction of the 
amount of conservatory expenses incurred 
with respect to such property, a deduction 
to cover general administrative expenses, a 
reserve for any unpaid taxes with respect to 
the property, and a reserve for any pending 
debt claims against the property under sec- 
tion 34 of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
If the Attorney General should hold property 
vested from the prevesting owner in addi- 
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tion to the property returnable under the 
proposed bill, the amounts of expenses and 
reserves would be deducted, to the extent 
possible, from such additional property. 

A person who has a pending claim under 
section 9 (a) or section 32 could claim re- 
turn under the proposed bill only upon the 
filing of a written waiver renouncing his 
claim under section 9 (a) or section 32 to 
the amounts retained for expenses and re- 
serves. As a practical matter this provision 
would reduce the amount of vested property 
returned under this bill to a section 9 (a) 
or section 32 claimant by the amount of the 
deduction for administrative expenses plus 
the amount of any debt claims. On the 
other hand, it would permit the claimant 
to receive a return under this bill without 
the necessity of establishing himself as a 
nonemeny under section 9 (a) or as a per- 
secuted person or other eligible claimant un- 
der section $2. The provision for waiver 
has been included in the proposed legisla- 
tion in an attempt to close out as expedi- 
tiously as possible the great majority of the 
pending title claims—that is, those which 
are filed against vested property worth less 
than 10,000. Elimination of these claims 
would be a major step toward the termina- 
tion of the administration of World War II 
vested property. 

CATEGORY Il. TRADEMARK PROPERTIES 


Since the use of a vested trademark would 
be deceptive except in connection with goods 
made by the prevesting owner of the mark, 
or the successor in interest of such owner, it 
is deemed advisable to make a general return 
of trademarks and unexpired interests in 
prewar contracts relating to trademarks. 
The proposed bill would authorize returns of 
trademarks or contract interests therein 
without regard to the $10,000 ceiling and 
thus would enable a natural person to re- 
ceive such marks and contract interests in 
addition to $10,000 of other vested property. 
However, royalties or other income received 
from the marks on contract interests during 
the period of vesting would be charged 
against the $10,000. 

The proposed bill would authorize the re- 
turn of trademarks and contract interests 
therein to business enterprises as well as 
natural persons. However, any royalties or 
other income derived from such marks or 
contract interests during the period of vest- 
ing would not be returned to business enter- 
prises. Also excluded from return by refer- 
ence to specific vesting orders are certain 
possible reversionary or other similar rights 
relating to trademarks and good will which, 
since prior to World War II, have been as- 
signed to and held by vested corporations 
which are still controlled by the Attorney 
General and which conduct manufacturing 
businesses. In general, the vesting orders 
excluded from the return provisions are 
“catchall” vesting orders issued as a precau- 
tionary measure for the purpose of cutting 
off any unknown or undiscovered rights 
which may have been retained by enemy na- 
tionals with respect to the good will, trade- 
marks, and trade names of these vested cor- 
porations. Some of the excluded vesting 
orders vested contract rights which related 
to such trademarks and trade names. In 
many cases these nebulous reversionary 
rights may be nonexistent or without any 
real value, although the catchall vesting 
orders still serve a precautionary purpose. 
To return the rights vested by these vesting 
orders might invite unnecessary harassment 
of vested corporations and their involvement 
in litigation with respect to those portions 
of their businesses in which the trademarks 
are used, notwithstanding the fact that the 
vested corporations for many years have op- 
erated these businesses independently of the 
former owners of any purported reversionary 
rights. 

Inasmuch as the Attorney General has only 
about 325 vested trademarks and trademark 
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contract interests, the return of such prop- 
erty would not involve the administrative 
problems described below with regard to 
copyrights. Consequently the return would 
be. effected by the claims program described 
under category I and would be subject to the 
restrictions mentioned there. The proposed 
bill provides that where a trademark or 
trademark interest was owned prior to vest- 
ing by a person in East Germany, it would be 
returned to a person in the Federal Republic 
of Germany if a competent agency of the 
Federal Republic certifies that an equivalent 
trademark has been registered by it for such 
person, 


CATEGORY III. COPYRIGHT PROPERTIES 


Vested copyright interests number more 
than 300,000. These cover vested copyrights 
and copyrights which are the subject of pre- 
war contracts. A program for the return of 
copyrights and unexpired contracts interests 
in copyrights of the nature described under 
category I might well become unmanageable 
because of the number of claims which might 
be filed and the complexity of claims of au- 
thors and composers in connection with vest- 
ed pre-war contract interests. Furthermore, 
since a substantial number of copyrights 
and contract interests would not be returned 
under the program proposed for category I 
by reason of the exclusion of East Ger- 
mans, the Attorney General’s Office would be 
forced to continue the administration of 
such copyrights and interests without any 
apparent practical means of terminating 
such administration within a reasonable 
time. 

As a result of these considerations it has 
been deemed advisable in the proposed bill 
to effect the return of copyrights and unex- 
pired contract interests therein by means of 
a statutory divestment which would require 
no action on the part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Such divestment would be effective 
without regard to the value of the copyrights 
and contract interests and would serve to 
effect returns to business enterprises as well 
as to natural persons. The divestment 
would not extend to royalties or other income 
received during the period prior to divest- 
ment. Such funds would be returnable only 
to natural persons within the limits and pur- 
suant to the claims program described un- 
der category I. 

It should be noted that the divestment 
proposed in the draft bill would serve to 
return copyrights and unexpired contract 
interests therein to persons and firms in 
the east zone of Germany. Thus, although 
such persons and firms would not receive 
the return of any money in the hands of the 
Attorney General they would become entitled 
to any income from their copyrights and 
contract interests which might accrue after 
divestment. It is not possible to estimate the 
future annual amount of such income since 
the number and identity of former owners 
in the east zone of Germany are not known 
at this time. However, the annual income 
realized from all vested copyrights and copy- 
right contract interests during the past 5 
years has averaged approximately $200,000. 
Even assuming that a substantial part of this 
figure would be paid annually to persons 
behind the Iron Curtain during the next 
several years, divestment seems preferable 
to the administrative problems and substan- 
tial expense inherent in an extended claims 
program or other procedure for separating 
East Germans from other persons entitled to 
copyrights and contract interest therein. In 
addition, the divesting technique would en- 
able the Attorney General to be rid of the 
administration of copyright properties and 
thus hasten the termination of the alien 
property program. 

The proposed bill specifically excludes from 
return the moneys collected in connection 
with the publication in the United States 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf, the diaries of Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, the memoirs of Alfred 
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Rosenberg, and a work by a leading Nap; 
Otto Skorzeny. The copyrights and coy. 
tract interests connected with these works 
are also excluded from divestment. A photo. 
graphic history of the Nazi Party, formerly 
owned by Heinrich Hoffman, its officia) pho- 
tographer, has been excluded from retury 
In addition, the copyright to a scientific mo- 
tion picture entitled “Meiosis” has been 
excepted from divestment because of its wide 
use by American educational institutions, 
Since this copyright was owned by an East 
German firm prior to vesting divestment 
this might impede its future use in this 
country. 
CATEGORY IV. PATENT PROPERTIES 


Patents and interests in prevesting patent 
contracts are excluded from return by the 
proposed bill. It has been the policy of the 
United States since 1942 to make the patents 
and technology vested from World War II 
enemy nationals readily available to Ameri- 
can industry by means of revocable non- 
exclusive royalty-free licenses for the life of 
the patents. This policy has been widely 
publicized and has been relied upon by li- 
censees in making investments to develop 
and exploit the patents. The exclurion of 
patent interests from the return program is 
thus in keeping with the Government's long- 
time policy and will serve to safeguard the 
interests of American licensees. 

With two exceptions, the income received 
by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Attorney General from vested patents and 
contract interests in patents would be re- 
turned by the proposed bill to natural per- 
sons up to a limit of $10,000 in the same 
manner as other property in category I. 
One exception is the money collected from 
American licensees under prewar contracts 
with enemy nationals deemed violative of 
the antitrust laws. This money was col- 
lected because the Government did not suffer 
the disability of the enemy party. (See 
Standard Oil Co. v. Markham, 57 F. Supp. 
332, affirmed sub. nom. Standard Oil Co. v. 
Clark, 163 F. (2d) 917 (C. C. A. N. Y. 1947), 
certiorari denied, 333 U. S. 873). It would 
of course, be inequitable to enrich a returnee 
with a gift of funds which he himself could 
not collect. The second exception arises 
from the fact that much of the income re- 
ceived from vested patents and patent con- 
tract interests was derived from their use 
in war production. In returning vested 
patents and patent contract interests to na- 
tionals of Allied countries the Attorney Gen- 
eral deducts royalties received from war pro- 
duction and turns them over to the Treasury. 
The returnee is compensated by his own 
government pursuant to reverse lend-lease 
arrangements. In the negotiation of the un- 
derstanding between the United States and 
Italy which led to the return of vested Italian 
property it was agreed that patent royalties 
derived from war production should not be 
returned. In view of the fact that the segre- 
gation of such royalties would have been 
difficult, it was agreed that all royalties 
earned by vested Italian patent and patent 
contract interests prior to the end of 1945 
would be deemed attributable to war pro- 
duction. The policy and date agreed upon 
in the Italian understanding have been used 
in the proposed bill. 


CATEGORY V. PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The Attorney General administers a con- 
siderable number of prints of motion pic- 
tures. Few, if any, of the individual prints 
are of more than nominal value. The 4g- 
gregate value is not commensurate with the 
expense which would be involved in proc- 
essing claims for their return. Furthermore, 
these prints can be duplicated elsewhere 10 
almost every instance. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed bill excludes the prints from return 
except in cases where claims thereto have 
already been filed under existing law. T¢ 
bill further provides that the Atvtorncy Gen- 
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eral deliver the prints to the Library of bone 
ress, Which may retain or dispose of them 
o any manner it deems proper. 

a section analysis of the first part of the 
proposed bill is set forth below: 

The proposed section 1 would make tech~- 
nical amendments to section 39 of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act necessitated by 
other provisions of the proposed bill. 

section 2 of the proposed bill would add 
new sections 40 to 43 to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to effect the proposed returns 
of vested property. Such returns will not 
affect or be affected by transfers of the pro- 
ceeds of liquidation of vested property to the 
War Claims Fund under the War Claims Act 

948. 

“res proposed section 40 (a) would effect 
the returns in general of vested property 
to natural persons up to @ limit of $10,000. 
It specifically excludes from return the se- 
curities subject to the looted securities 
agreement with the Netherlands, copyrights 
and copyright contract interests, motion- 
picture prints, patent and patent contract 
interests, property transferable to the Phil- 
ippine Government and property subject to 
intercustodial agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. It further provides that if the prop- 
erty of a prevesting owner exceeds $10,000 
in value and cannot be divided into a por- 
tion having a value of $10,000, then return 
would consist of a lesser portion, if practi- 
cable, augmented by a supplemental return, 
Finally, section 40 (a) would make returns 
thereunder subject to deductions for ex- 
penses and reserves as set forth in section 
40 (m). 

The proposed section 40 (b) relates to 
trademarks and trademark contract inter- 
ests. It would provide that they should be 
deemed to have no value in connection with 
the $10,000 limit on returns and in con- 
nection with valuation for the purpose of 
deducting general administrative expenses 
under section 40 (m). Section 40 (b) would 
make business enterprises eligible for the 
return of trademarks and contract interests 
therein. The reference to specific vesting 
orders would exclude from return certain 
possible reversionary or other similar rights 
relating to trademarks and goodwill con- 
nected with vested corporations still admin- 
istered by the Attorney General. Trade- 
mark registration by the German Federal 
Government authorities would govern the 
return of trademarks in certain instances. 
All returns of trademarks would be subject 
to outstanding licenses issued with respect 
thereto. 

The proposed section 40 (c) would author- 
ize return of vested property to charitable, 
religious and educational institutions with- 
out regard to its value. 

The proposed section 40 (d) would limit to 
$10,000 the amount of property to be re- 
turned to the estate or the heirs of a pre- 
vesting owner who has died since the date 
of vesting. In addition, it would specifically 
prohibit any one person from receiving more 
than $10,000. 

The proposed section 40 (e) would bar re- 
turns to persons claiming vested property 
who have previously settled or compromised 
Suits or Claims with respect to such property, 
to persons or firms behind the Iron Curtain 
4s of January 1, 1955, or subsequently, and to 
persons convicted of war crimes. Section 40 
(e) (2) uses the phrase “maintained his prin- 
Cipal dwelling place” in connection with the 
disqualification of persons behind the Iron 
Curtain. This phrase is used in preference 
‘o language appearing in section 2 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act which defines 
in enemy as including a person resident 
Within enemy territory. The definition in 
section 2 has caused difficulty, in part be- 
Cause Of uncertainty as to the weight to be 
Sven to a person’s intent as to the future 
piace of his abode. The phrase “principal 
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dwelling place” would eliminate such intent 
from consideration. 

The proposed section 40 (f) would exclude 
from return by reference to specific vesting 
orders any income received by this office from 
Mein Kampf and other works mentioned 
above and would exclude the Hoffman photo- 
graphic collection both as to income and ac- 
tual physical property. 

The proposed section 40 (g) would exclude 
the return of moneys received from patent 
licensing contracts deemed to be violative of 
antitrust statutes and moneys received from 
the use of patents prior to the end of 1945. 

The proposed section 40 (h) would bar re- 
turn of property to a person claiming such 
property through his stock ownership or other 
beneficial interest in a business enterprise 
which owned the property prior to vesting. 

The proposed section 40 (i) is practically 
identical with section 32 (d) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would restore per- 
sons to whom return is made to all rights, 
privileges and obligations in respect of the 
returned property which would have existed 
if the property had not been vested. This 
section would specifically exculpate the Gov- 
ernment from any liability in connection 
with its administration or use of the prop- 
erty during vesting. It would also bind the 
returnee by any notice received by the At- 
torney General prior to return and impose 
on him any obligations which accrued with 
respect to the property during the time of 
its vesting. The period of vesting would not 
be included for the purpose of determining 
the application of any statute of limitations 
to the assertion of any rights by such person. 

The proposed section 40 (j) is practically 
identical with section 32 (e) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would permit per- 
sons eligible for return under the proposed 
section 40 to sue subsequent to the return 
to establish as against the returnee any 
right, title or interest they may have in the 
returned property. The period of vesting 
would not be included in determining the 
application of any statute of limitations to 
any such suit. 

The proposed section 40 (k) would require 
that claims for return under section 40 be 
filed within 1 year from enactment in such 
form as the Attorney General shall prescribe. 
New claims would be required from persons 
who have filed previously under other sec- 
tions of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The proposed section 40 (1) would pre- 
vent anything in section 40 from affecting 
the rights of claimants to pursue remedies 
under sections 9 (a), 32 or 34 of the act. 
It would prohibit a person claiming property 
under section 9 (a) or section 32 from receiv- 
ing a return under section 40 unless he 
waives his claim under section 9 (a) or 
section 32 to the amounts of expenses and 
reserves retained under section 40 (m). A 
return of property to any person under sec- 
tion 40 would be prohibited while a claim 
to the same property filed by some other 
person is pending under section 9 (a) or 
section 32. 

The proposed section 40 (m) would pro- 
vide for the retention by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the amount of conservatory expenses 
incurred with respect to the returnable 
property, a charge for administrative ex- 
penses and reserves for the payment of taxes 
and debt claims. It would provide that such 
expenses and reserves be retained from any 
additional property of the owner prior to 
vesting. Any unused portion of a reserve for 
the payment of taxes or debt claims would 
become returnable as though it had not been 
a part of a reserve. Returnees would be 
permitted to pay the amounts of expenses or 
reserves in lieu of the liquidation of return- 
able property to provide funds therefor. 

The proposed section 40 (n) relates to the 
controls exercised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment pursuant to section 5 (b) of the Trad- 
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ing With the Enemy Act over assets owned 
by Communist Chinese and certain other 
blocked nationals. Returned property would 
be subject to these controls if owned by such 
persons. 

The proposed section 40 (0) would make 
the determinations of the Attorney General 
in the administration of section 40 final. 

The proposed section 40 (p) contains defi- 
nitions. 

The proposed section 41 (a) would permit 
the use of currency of the Federal Republic 
of Germany payable to the United States to 
finance returns to persons in the Federal 
Republic or the western sectors of Berlin 
when the Attorney General deems that such 
action should be taken. 

The proposed section 41 (b) would provide 
for the same possibility with respect to Japan 
if circumstances permit. 

The proposed section 42 (a) defines “copy- 
rights.”’ 

The proposed section 42 (b) would provide 
for the divestment of vested copyrights ef- 
fective 90 days from the enactment of the 
section. This 90-day period is proposed in 
order to afford time for adequate notice and 
instructions to American licensees and 
American parties to vested prewar copyright 
contracts regarding the effect of divestment 
on their future payments of royalties and 
taxes thereon. Divestment would be made 
subject to outstanding licenses previously is- 
sued and assignments of interests in such 
licenses. The rights remaining in the Attor- 
ney General under licenses would be trans- 
ferred effective the day of divestment to the 
owner of the divested copyrights. All royal- 
ties accrued up to that day would have to be 
paid to the Attorney General. 

The proposed section 42 (c) would divest 
the vested interests in prewar contracts re- 
lating to copyrights effective 90 days from 
the enactment of the section. All sums pay- 
able under such contracts prior to the day 
of divestment would have to be paid to the 
Attorney General. 

The proposed section 42 (d) would exclude 
from return the right to sue for infringement 
during the period of vesting. 

The proposed section 43 would authorize 
the transfer of motion-picture prints to the 
Library of Congress with the exception of 
prints subject to claims under present law. 
The Library would have full discretion to re- 
tain or dispose of the prints in any manner it 
deems appropriate. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill would amend 
section 32 (h) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act to exclude from returns to designated 
successor organizations thereunder any prop- 
erty returnable under the proposed sec- 
tion 40. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill would amend 
section 9 (a) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act to permit the sale of vested property held 
subject to suit under that section upon a 
determination by the President that the in- 
erest and the welfare of the United States so 
requires. Any claimant in the suit would be 
permitted to elect, after the sale, whether to 
take his share of the proceeds of sale, if suc- 
cessful in the suit, or to request a determi- 
nation of just compensation. 

The final part of the proposed bill is to 
provide for the settlement of five categories 
of American war claims against Germany. 
Payments on allowed claims are to be made 
from the proposed German claims fund which 
is to consist of $100 million to be set aside 
from repayments by the Federal Republic of 
Germany under the agreement settling the 
United States claim for postwar economic 
assistance to Germany. The general types 
of claims authorized in the proposed measure 
are as follows: 

(1) Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property located in Albania, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Greece, 
Poland, or Yugoslavia in the period beginning 
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September 1, 1939, and ending May 8, 1945. 
Such losses must have occurred, under the 
proposed bill, as a direct consequence of 
military operations of war or of special meas- 
ures directed against such property because 
of the enemy or alleged enemy character of 
the owner. The property must have been 
owned directly or indirectly by the claimant 
at the time of the loss, damage, or destruc- 
tion. Certain items of personal property and 
intangibles are expressly excluded from the 
types of property, loss of which would other- 
wise be compensable under the bill. 

(2) Damage to or the loss or destruction 
of ships or ship cargoes owned by the claim- 
ant at the time of such damage, loss or de- 
struction, which must have occurred as a 
direct consequence of military action by Ger- 
many in the period beginning September 1, 
1939, and ending May 8, 1945. 

(3) Net losses by insurance companies in- 
curred in the settlement of claims for in- 
sured losses, including reinsured losses, of 
American owned ships or ship cargoes as a 
direct consequence of military action by Ger- 
many in the period beginning September ], 
1939, and ending May 8, 1945. 

(4) Loss or damage on account of the 
death or injury of any civilian national of 
the United States who was a passenger on 
any vessel engaged in commerce on the high 
seas if such death or injury was a result of 
military action by Germany during the period 
beginning September 1, 1939, and ending De- 
cember 11, 1941 (the date upon which the 
United States declared war against Ger- 
many). In this general category the pro- 
posed bill would also include claims for the 
loss or damage to the property of any such 
Passenger. 

(5) Losses resulting from the removal of 
industrial or other capital equipment in 
Germany which was owned by the claimant 
on May 8, 1945, and removed for the purpose 
of reparation including losses from any de- 
struction of property in connection with such 
removal. 

Within the limits of the categories of 
claims provided for in the proposed bill, 
except with respect to death or personal in- 
jury claims, provision is made for the recog- 
nition of claims based upon assignments to 
the claimant of the rights or interests in 
lost or damaged property or property that 
Was subject to reparation removal. 

Recognition of claims of stockholders or 
the direct or indirect owners of any other 
proprietary interest in a corporation or other 
entity, under the proposed bill would be con- 
ditioned upon 25 percent ownership, direct 
or indirect, of such interest at all times be- 
tween the date of loss and the date of fil- 
ing claim, by United States citizens or na- 
tionals. Each award under this type of claim 
would be in an amount equal to the respec- 
tive percentage interest of each claimant in 
the total corporate ownership. In other 
words if one-half of the stock of a corpora- 
tion were owned by five persons, each having 
a one-tenth ownership of the total stock 
and the total loss was $1 million, such indi- 
viduals collectively would be entitled to one- 
half the loss and each claimant to one-fifth 
of such one-half or $100,000. 


Payment of awards certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission would be made in 
the following order of priority: 


(1) Death and disability claims would be 
paid in the full amount of each award cer- 
tified. 


(2) Payments of up to $1,000 would then 
be made on awards certified for all other 
claims. Thus, if the award is for $1,000 or 
less the full amount certified would be paid. 


(3) Thereafter, payments would be made 
on the unpaid principal of awards in equal 
amounts on each award or in the total 
amount of the remaining unpaid principal 
amount, whichever is less. The total pay- 
ments under priorities (2) and (3) on any 
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single award would not exceed $10,000 under 
the bill. 

(4) Within the limits of any remaining 
funds available for payment of awards and 
after satisfying the requirements of priorities 
1, 2, and 3 in that order, any remaining un- 
paid principal of an award would be paid on 
a prorated basis. If the funds remaining 
available for payment of awards, for example, 
amounted to 10 percent of the aggregate of 
such unpaid awards, each such unpaid award 
could be paid to the extent of 10 percent of 
the unpaid balance of such award. 

Eligible claimants in the case of natural 
persons are required to be nationals of the 
United States on the date of the loss for 
which a claim is filed and continuously 
thereafter until the date of filing such 
claim. In the case of a person who may have 
lost United States citizenship through mar- 
riage to a citizen or subject of a foreign coun- 
try, such person would be an eligible claim- 
ant if citizenship is reacquired prior to the 
date of enactment of the proposed bill, and 
if such person would have been a national 
of the United States at all times on or after 
the date of such loss if such marriage had 
not taken place. A national of the United 
States is defined as any person who is a citi- 
zen of the United States or who owes per- 
manent allegiance to the United States. 
Aliens are expressly excluded from such defi- 
nition. 

Eligible claimants in the case of corpora- 
tions or other business entities, under the 
proposed bill, are required to have been in- 
corporated or otherwise organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
or Territory thereof or the District of Co- 
Tumbia on the date of the loss, damage, de- 
struction, or removal of its property, and 
not reincorporated or otherwise reorganized 
under any other laws in the period begin- 
ning with the date of the loss and ending 
with the date of filing claim. In addition 
the proposed bill requires as a condition 
of eligibility for such corporations or busi- 
ness entities that at least 50 percent of the 
outstanding capital stock or other proprie- 
tary interest in such entity was owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by natural persons who 
could qualify as eligible claimants as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

These provisions of eligibility follow the 
traditional and generally accepted principle 
of international law relating to the nation- 
ality of claimants asserting claims against 
governments other than their own. It is 
believed a strict compliance with the eligi- 
bility requirements established by interna- 
tional law is essential since, in theory, the 
claims are to be paid from the proceeds of 
vested German assets that have been vested 
as reparation. 

In addition to the foregoing major provi- 
sions of the proposed bill certain necessary 
collateral provisions are included relating 
to the claims-filing period, limitation of at- 
torneys’ fees, deduction for administrative 
expenses, and similar administrative matters. 

These are more particularly described in 
the following section-by-section analysis of 
this part of the proposed bill. 

Section 5 amends the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended, by designating such act 
as title I. 

Section 6 amends new title I by changing 
the word “act” to “title” wherever the word 
“act” appears. 

Section 7 further amends the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, by adding at the 
end thereof the following proposed title II 
containing sections No. 201 through 220. 
These sections provide as follows: 

Section 201 contains definition which 
would require that the loss, damage, destruc- 
tion, or removal for which compensation is 
claimed shall have occurred within the ter- 
ritorial limits of Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Greece, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia as those limits existed in conti- 
nental Europe on December 1, 1937. These 
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countries are included since no provision 
has been made or is likely to be made for the 
payment of American war claims arising in 
these areas. In addition this section qe. 
fines the term “Commission” to mean the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission o; 
the United States, 

Section 202 creates in the Treasury of the 
United States a fund to be known as the 
German Claims Fund and directs the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury to cover into this fund 
$100 million from the moneys to be paiq 
to the United States by the Federal Republic 
of Germany under the agreement dated 
February 27, 1953, settling the United States 
claim against Germany for postwar eco. 
nomic assistance. In addition this section 
requires the deduction from such fund of 
an amount equal to 5 percent thereof as 
reimbursement to the United States for 
expenses incurred by the Commission ang 
the Treasury Department in the adminis. 
tration of the claims program subsequently 
authorized. 

Section 203 contains the basic authoriza- 
tion to the Commission for the receipt and 
settlement of five categories of claims which 
have been previously described in the sum- 
mary of the major provisions of the bill. 

Section 204 specifically excludes certain 
items of personal property, including tan. 
gible property, from the types of property 
the loss, damage, destruction or removal of 
which forms the subject matter of any claims 
authorized under section 203. Section 204 
further provides that in determining the 
amount of any award credit shall be given 
for the amount which any claimant has 
received or is entitled to receive from any 
source on account of the same loss, damage, 
destruction or removal, thus preventing 
double benefits. 

Section 205 relates to the eligibility of 
natural persons and corporations or busi- 
ness entities as claimants under proposed 
title II. The provisions of these sections 
have heretofore been described in more 
detail. 

Section 206 relates to claims based upon 
proprietary or other interests in corpora- 
tions or business entities. These provisions 
have been heretofore summarized and need 
not be repeated. 

Section 207 requires the Commission to 
give public notice in the Federal Register 
within 60 days after enactment of the pro- 
posed bill or within 60 days after enact- 
ment of legislation making appropriation 
for administrative expenses, of the time 
limit for filing claims, and permits a maxi- 
mum of 18 months after such publication 
within which claims may be filed. 

Section 208 restricts recoveries under any 
claim which accrued to a national of the 
United States and purchased by another 
national of the Unitcd States to the amount 
of the actual consideration last paid for 
such claim prior to January 1, 1953. In other 
words, this section is designed to prevent 
unconscionable gains as a result of pur- 
chases motivated by this legislation. 

Section 209 requires the certification of 
claims to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment. 

Section 210 requires all awards to be paid 
from the German claims fund and perma- 
nently appropriates the money in such fund 
for the making of payments on all certified 
awards. 

Section 211, subsection (a), sets forth the 
order in which awards shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The provisions 
of this section have been heretofore described 
in the summary of the proposed bill and need 
not be repeated here. 

Subsection (b) requires payments and 4p- 
plications for such payments on certified 
awards to be made in accordance with regu 
lations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Subsection (c) provides that the ter™ 


“award” shall mean the aggregate of 


awards certified in favor of the same claimau 
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except awards made with respect to death or 
disability claims where the basis of the claim 
would not consist of a series of losses by the 
same claimant. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the issuance of a 
consolidated award in favor of several claim- 
ants having an interest in the subject matter 
of the claim and provides that such awards 
shall indicate the respective interests of such 
claimants therein. In other words, for ex- 
ample, where the original owner of destroyed 
property, who would have been an eligible 
claimant, dies either before or after filing a 
claim, the heirs of such deceased original 
owner would be entitled to a consolidated 
award based upon such loss to the extent of 
their respective fractional interests therein. 

Subsection (e) expressly authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to create a reserve 
for the payment of certified awards and to 
defer payment thereof if such deferment is 
necessary or desirable and thereupon to make 
payments on account of all other awards. In 
other words, this provision is designed to 
prevent payments under later priorities from 
being delayed because of legal problems or 
other difficulties arising in connection with 
payments under awards having an earlier 
priority. For example, payment of an award 
may become impossible to make at a par- 
ticular time because of litigation among sur- 
vivors of an award holder or possibly because 
of corporate dissolution. Under these cir- 
cumstances the payment of such award might 
be delayed for several years. Under this pro- 
vision, meanwhile, @ reserve could be set up 
in an amount sufficient to cover such an 
award and the Secretary could thereupon 
proceed with payment of awards having a 
later priority. 

Section 212 provides that the payment of 
any award unless in the full amount of the 
claim shall not divest the claimant, or the 
United States in his behalf, of the right to 
assert a claim against any foreign govern- 
ment for the unpaid balance of his claim 
filed with the Commission. 

Section 213 provides that the decisions of 
the Commission in the settlement of claims 
shall be final and conclusive without re- 
course to review in any court. It contains, 
further, the usual provision authorizing the 
Comptroller General to allow credit in the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer for payments in accordance with the de- 
cisions of the Commission. 

Section 214 authorizes appropriations by 
the Congress for necessary funds with which 
to administer the program. 

Section 215 limits the fees of attorneys or 
others acting in behalf of any claimant in 
connection with any claim filed with the 
a to a maximym of 10 percent of 
the total amount paid pursuant to a certi- 
fied award and sets forth certain criminal 
penalties for violation of this provision. 
a7 provision represents the accepted policy 
of limiting such fees in connection with 
claims and other services in matters involv- 
ta a of the Government of the 
nited States. 

Section 216 authorizes payments under 
certified awards to the legal representative 
Of any deceased person or persons under 
— disability except where such payments 
Vill not exceed $1,000 and there is no quali- 
led executor or administrator. In we 
cases the Comptroller General would be au- 
thorized to determine who is entitled to such 
Payment. In other words, where the pay- 
ment does not exceed $1,000 the expense of 
obtaining the appointment of administra- 
i or guardians or of probating a will will 
10t be required. 

. Section 217 prevents payments to any per- 
“0n8 who collaborated with the enemy in 
World War IT, 

eo 218 incorporates certain defini- 
in a Se epee areas 

; : oO , as amended, 
aking such provisions applicable to the ad- 
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ministration of the German claims program. 
These provisions relate to rule-making au- 
thority, notice of the claims filing period, 
hearings, subpena powers and related ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Section 219 requires the completion of the 
German claims program within 5 years after 
the enactment of legislation making appro- 
priations to the Commission for administra- 
tive expenses and provides that nothing in 
the provisions with respect to such program 
shall be construed to limit the life of the 
Commission or its authority to act with re- 
spect to other claims programs. 

Section 220 directs the Secretary of State 
to make available to the Commission records 
and documents required by the Commission 
in the settlement of the claims authorized 
under proposed title ITI. 

Section 8 of the proposed bill is a sever- 
ability provision. 





Our Scandinavian Heritage 
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HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech entitled 
“Our Scandinavian Heritage,” delivered 
by our colleague, the distinguisher sen- 
ior Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NnusoNn], on the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Lu- 
theran Mission in Pennsylvania. It was 
also the 175th anniversary of the arrival 
in Pennsylvania of the Swedish officer 
who came to give his technical advice to 
the colonists, during the American Revo- 
lution. This was an able and informa- 
tive address on “Our Scandinavian Heri- 
tage,” and it is a privilege to have the 
honor of presenting it for printing in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SwEDEN AND AMERICA 


America, it has been said, is a nation of 
nations. From the ends of the earth men 
have come to these shores seeking freedom 
and a chance to build a new life for them- 
selves and their families. As they have be- 
come part and parcel of the American com- 
munity, they have nevertheless remembered, 
as indeed they should, the lands from whence 
they sprung. It has become something of 
an American tradition to honor the con- 
tributions to our common life of the sons 
and daughters of those great nations across 
the seas from whom we are descended. We 
are gathered here today representing an im- 
portant and vital part of that tradition. 

The first immigrants from Sweden, save 
for a few scattered adventurers, arrived on 
the American Continent in the spring of 
1638. The colony of New Sweden represented 
a dream of the great Gustavus Adolphus put 
into action by his daughter Queen Christina, 
For a time it seemed that New Sweden— 
established in an area embracing parts of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey—where no other power was firmly 
established would be a success. But Sweden, 
preoccupied with the gigantic European 
struggle of the Thirty Years’ War could not 
support expansion into the New World. Thus 
in 1655 New Sweden fell to the Dutch and 9 
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years later the Dutch—in their turn were 
displaced by the English. 

But if New Sweden was not fated to be a 
strong bastion from which Swedish political 
influence could spread over this continent— 
it nevertheless laid the foundations for the 
deep and lasting Swedish contribution to 
American life. Thus, in 1640, with the ar- 
rival of the Reverend Reorus Torkillus in 
New Sweden, the Lutheran confession en- 
tered into the mainstream of American re- 
ligous life. The Reverend Mr. Tarkillus was 
not only the first Lutheran minister to serve 
in the New World, he was also the first 
Protestant clergyman to serve in the Dela- 
ware River Valley. He and his successors, 
notably the Reverend Johan Campanius, were 
the first Luthern missionaries to the Amer- 
ican Indians and laid the foundations for 
the religious tradition in the valley which 
continued long after the Swedish authority 
had been extinguished. 

The members of the Swedish colony were 
excellent farmers, men unafraid of hard 
work whose diligence was admired by Wil- 
liam Penn. To their eternal credit, the 
Swedes of the Delaware Valley had a record 
of fair dealing with the Indians similar to 
that of Penn and the Quakers. As a matter 
of fact, Swedes served as Penn’s interpreters, 
and because the Indians knew and trusted 
them, they accepted their assurances that 
the Quakers, too, were humane and trust- 
worthy. The Colony of New Sweden was a 
haven for the persecuted—dedicated to lib- 
erty of person and security of property in a 
world where to espouse these ideas required 
a@ true pioneering spirit. Unlike some other 
colonies, neither slavery nor the slave trade 
was ever permitted in New Sweden. 

This Swedish tradition of libery found a 
cause to admire in our Revolution. Many 
Swedish officers served in the American, 
French, and Dutch naval and military forces 
and participated in the fighting against the 
British. There were Swedish sailors with 
John Paul Jones. In June 1780 Count Axel 
Von Fersen, the best known of the Swedish 
officers, served the cause of American inde- 
pendence with skill and distinction. In this 
country thousands of men who had descend- 
ed from the earliest Swedes served in the 
Continental Army and two men of Swedish 
lineage, John Hanson and John Morton, were 
outstanding figures of the Revolution. The 
former was elected “President of the United 
States in Congress Assembled” in 1781—the 
chief officer of government under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation—while the latter is 
credited with casting the decisive vote in the 
Pennsylvania delegation, which became in 
fact the decisive vote in the whole Conti- 
nental Congress, in favor of independence. 
His signature is appended to that historic 
declaration. When the Revolution was over 
and the independence had been won Sweden 
was the first European nation to sign a treaty 
of friendship and commerce with the infant 
Republic, United States. 

The story of that latter migration 1s well 
known to all of you, how the America let- 
ters were read and reread by entire Swedish 
villages, how America became known as the 
“Framtislandet”—the land of the future. 
Our Middle West became a new home to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Swedish folk. As a 
northern people they were quite naturally 
partial to the northern areas of this country 
and spread throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
But man soon looked for new horizons and 
moving across the country in straight lines 
they pioneered again in the building of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


The men and women of Swedish origin who 
came to this country brought with them the 
sterling qualities of the race—the vigor, the 
appetite for work, the desire to lead use- 
ful lives—that soon enabled them to fit right 
into the American picture and become among 
the most valuable and valued members of 
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the national community. Swedish farmers 
helped make our land among the most pro- 
ductive in the world. Swedish-American 
loggers played an indispensable part in the 
development of our lumbering industry. 
Swedish laborers by the thousands were em- 
ployed in building the railroads of the great 
Northwest. 

But if Swedish contributions were essen- 
tial to our peaceful development, they were 
no less vital to our national defense. 

In the fields of American art and culture, 
Swedish contributions have likewise been 
highly significant. Wherever they settled in 
considerable numbers, people of Swedish 
origin founded academies or colleges. No 
immigrant group was more concerned about 
education than the Swedes, and it is no 
wonder, in consequence, that people of Swed- 
ish background are always found among 
our intellectual leaders. From the vast array 
it is extremely difficult to single out any 
individuals for special mention, but none 
would begrudge, I am sure. 

People of Swedish descent have been active 
in civic and political enterprise. They have 
demanded the best in their public servants 
and have furnished political leaders of the 
highest type at all levels of our Government. 

In 1687 William Penn wrote: “I must needs 
comment the Swedes’ respect to authority 
and kind behavior to the English. They do 
not degenerate from the old friendship be- 
tween both Kingdoms. As they are people 
proper and strong of body, so they have fine 
children and almost every house full. Rare 
to find one of them without 3 or 4 boys and 
as many girls. Some 6, 7, and 8 sons. And 
I must do them that right; I see few young 
men more sober and laborious.” 

Like all Americans, they felt the urge to 
move West—to develop. The colony in 
Pennsylvania furnished only the beachhead. 
From that point their story was the story 
of all Americans. The West offered a chal- 
lenge. They met that challenge head on. 

And they are meeting the challenge in the 
same fashion today. 

There is another characteristic virtue of 
the Swedish people. A most important vir- 
tue because it is the basis and cornerstone 
of international peace. It is their respect 
for the rights and integrity of others. They 
have not established colonies by the force of 
arms or lived off the fruits of the toil of the 
vanquished. Instead they have assisted 
others in realizing their legitimate economic 
and social ambitions. That the only secre- 
taries of the United Nations have been 
Swedish emphasizes this. 

In our own country today peace is the 
most important of all issues. It is dearest 
to our hearts, the greatest goal we can 
achieve. 

At the present moment in the press and 
in the Congress, there is much debate as to 
who is ahead in the race for mastery of the 
air, ourselves or the Russians. The fact is 
that we are today, but the accelerated pro- 
ductions of Soviet factories will put them 
ahead tomorrow. This will result in fresh 
effort on our part. The arms race is never 
ending. 

The cold reality is that in arms, planes, 
battleships and devilish destruction there is 
no guaranty or even mild assurance of 
peace. We cannot rattle an atomic or hydro- 
gen bomb at the world and say “massive 
retaliation to those who do not agree with 
us.” That same retaliation will be the fate 
of those who first employ it. A very few if 
any of us here today, will survive such a con- 
fiict. 

There is no safety in atomic arms. The 
answer to peace is not to be found in war. 
It is only to be found in the patient practice 
of this virtue cf consideration of the eco- 
nomic and political rights of others, char- 
acteristic of Scandinavia. 

As a Nation, I feel we tend to talk about 
this more than putting it into active prac- 
tice as do the Swedes. 
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But we must realize that so long as any 
people in this world are denied a right to a 
place in the sun. So long as one people is 
permitted to exploit another people, there 
is no peace on earth. 

This is a terrific responsibility for us. 
There is so much profit to be made by ex- 
ploitation, but we must restrain in our own 
citizens from indulging it. It is so easy for 
us to tolerate a friendly government that 
oppresses its citizens on the basis that it is 
no business of ours. In my opinion it is 
and must be if we are ever to achieve peace. 
For I am quite sure that a just God is as 
jealous for the rights and happiness of a 
Malayan as of any American. 

One of the greatest goals we have sought 
to reach as long as I can remember is peace 
in our time. We have had it off and on; 
between World War I and World War II. 
We thought we had it permanently after 
World War I, only to have the Korean war 
come along. 

We have attempted to achieve it with ev- 
erything from top level to low level confer- 
ences in this country and abroad. We have 
had many high sounding words and phrases 
thrown about on the subject. We have had 
experts thoroughly conversant with the for- 
eign situation as it existed at that particular 
moment, but I wonder if we have achieved 
through all these discussions, conferences, 
any semblance of the meaning that you and 
I attribute to the word “peace.” A few mo- 
ments ago, I mentioned the arms race that 
has been underway certainly through my 
generation and yours, the weapons that the 
arms race produced. As I view the situation, 
we have achieved a sort of an armistice, an 
uneasy one at that with the world tottering 
on the brink of peace or war. Actually, it 
depends upon whether you are an optimist 
or a pessimist, which one, peace or war? 

It is one of the most unusual situations to 
hear words about peace on every hand. As 
far as I can tell, everyone you talk to wants 
peace. Certainly the wishes for peace aren't 
reserved to the White House or the State 
Department. We in the Senate want it Just 
as badly as anyone else, regardless of party. 
In my talks to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, they feel the same way. 
Carry the discussions into the street and 
you won’t find a single person who openly 
says he wants a war. We are led to believe 
that everyone in Russia except the high com- 
mand wants peace. I think that story would 
be generally true throughout Europe, if we 
were to take a poll of sentiment among the 
people. 

By this time you are probably reaching the 
game conclusion I am. The whole world 
clamors for peace, yet prepares for war. The 
individual in Russia whose inner spirit cries 
out most for world peace is the busiest right 
now in an airplane factory turning out planes 
that can fiy faster, farther, and carry a 
heavier load than our B-52’s. Or, he is 
feverishly working to improve their version 
of the atomic or hydrogen bomb. Or, prob- 
ably, some of them may be studying maps of 
the free world trying to see what people to 
put under the totalitarian thumb next. 

The sad part about all of this are the other 
needs that go wanting through this confus- 
ing picture. For example, medical research. 
Mental health. Research into agriculture. 
Use of our forest industries. Attempting to 
get the earning level of the average man 
throughout the world to the point where he 
can enjoy more than the bare essentials of 
existence. 

Probably as a nation, we have done more 
to get the world thinking along those lines 
than any other. But we should, because of 
all the world, ours has been the most pro- 
ductive nation, mentally and physically. 
But even with our efforts they have not been 
enough. Nor will they be enough until a 
few of the goals we talk about are achieved 
and achieved they must be if we are ever to 
convince the rest of the world that we hon- 
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estly are bent on betterment—not exploit, 

tion—if we can convince peoples elsewher, 
that we merely intend to help them deveion 
their own resources and then use them ten 
more wisely than we have been able to 
own. If we can convince them that this talk 
they get about our capitalistic system bein, 
out strictly for dollars instead of betteres 
lives is nothing but propaganda—then |] 
think that world peace will be ours durin 
our generation because we will have shows 
them the way through deeds, not talk, 
Through action, not conferences, Through 
humanitarian efforts—not through gestures 
Through a helping hand from the heart not 
through a closer look at the almighty dollar 
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Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am pleased to insert in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Bar Bulletin. This article com- 
prises the address given by the learned 
jurist, Leon R. Yankwich, chief United 
States district judge, southern dis- 
trict of California, upon the occasion of 
the admission of a group of young law- 
yers to the Federal bar. May I recom- 
mend its reading to the Members of Con- 
gress and students of government. 

The article follows: 

Wuat KIND OF INDEPENDENCE Do WE ASK IN 
THE JUDICIARY? 


(By Leon R. Yankwich, J. D., LL. D., chief 
judge, U. S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of California) 


The code of ethics for lawyers which Is 
embodied in one of California’s codes—Busl- 
ness and Professions Code, section 6068— 
makes it one of the duties of the attorney 
“to maintain the respect due to the courts 
of justice and judicial officers.” 

In a prior talk to a group of admittees I 
treated one phase of the question (Los An- 
geles Bar Bulletin, vol. 28, No. 11, p. 393 
et seq.) stressing particularly the delicacy 
of the relationship between counsel and 
court, and the necessity—in the words of Mr. 
Justice Jackson in a famous case—not to 
“equate contempt with courage or insults 
with independence.” (Sacher v. United 
States (1951, 343 U.S. 1, 14).) 

Now I speak of the duty of the lawyer to 
help maintain the independence of the -U- 
diciary by encouraging courageous action by 
judges. 

I. AN INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY 


An independent judiciary is a part of the 
democratic tradition. It was one of the com- 
plaints of the colonists against the English 
King that he stood in the way of an inde- 
pendent judiciary. In the Declaration © 
Independence they charged that— . 

“He has obstructed the administration “ 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

“He has made Judges depende! 
will alone, for the tenure of their « 
the amount and payment of their sala 

And the Constitution sought to assure the 
independence of the Federal judiciary PY 
providing for service during good behavior 
and against diminution of comp 
during their continuance in office, 


it on his 
\ffices, and 
ries.” 


ensation 
for poth 
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“ational judges and for such judge- 
ae = scene by the Congress, 
(constitution, art. III, sec. 1.) 

All agree on the need for such inde- 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
onsin, when he was chairman of the Senate 
‘udiciary Committee, stated the meaning of 
this independence in this manner: 

“An independent judiciary is a strong judi- 
ciary, a fearless judiciary, having respect for 
its coequal pranches of Government, but re- 
specting even more its paramount obligation 
to the American people in interpreting the 
supreme law of the land.” (WiLey, The 
Meaning of an Independent Judiciary, 1948, 
7 F. It. D. 553, 556) 

By contrast, in totalitarian countries such 
as Soviet Russia, the judiciary is considered 
an organ of state power. (Julian Towster, 
Political Power in the U. S. S. R., 1917-1947, 
(1948) p. 304.) 

The division of powers embodied in the 
Constitution also expresses the ideal of the 
independence of the judiciary without the 
power of the executive and legislative 
pranches to encroach on its prerogatives, 
These are truisms which no one disputes. 
Yet, at times, in the conduct of lawyers 
toward the judiciary, the desire to achieve 
an immediate result becomes more impor- 
tant than the maintenance of respect of 
courts and of judicial officers, and their 
courageous independence. More specifically, 
many lawyers in their zeal to serve their 
client’s cause, do not hesitate to take action 
which not only reflects on the person of the 
judge, but which is not consistent with pro- 
tests as to a desire to have a fearless, inde- 
pendent judiciary. And often, as I read in 
the books and see in the press, things said 
concerning judges not only by laymen but 
by lawyers, I ask myself this question: 
Do we want really independent judges or 
do we just mean judges who are only inde- 
pendent as the momentary whim of a liti- 
gant may command? 


Il. DISQUALIFICATION OF JUDGES 


What gave me the thought of emphasizing 
this point again was the suggestion of a 
rather independent young university man, 
not a lawyer, who had lived in Minnesota and 
had great admiration for Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl, that he should have stepped 
aside in the Lattimore case when requested 
to do so by the Government. The attitude 
is very common and is one shared by many 
lawyers who feel that the moment it is indi- 
cated that a litigant or his lawyer does not 
desire a particular judge to try the case, the 
judge should take himself out of the case. 
Speaking as a judge of over a quarter of cen- 
tury experience, I would say that in ordinary 
cases, the judge’s attitude should conform 
to the thought expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a famous case: 
_“For what concern is it to a judge to pre- 
side in a particular case; of what concern to 
other parties to have him so preside?” (Ber- 
ger v. United States (1921, 255 U. S. 22, 35).) 

The answer is that, ordinarily, it is of no 
concern. But a Federal judge of great cour- 
age who presided at some famous trials in 
Missouri involving general election frauds, 
has condemned the attitude that would call 
for immediate disqualification at the request 
of a litigant in this language: 

“* * * Such things have been said, but 
hot by those who think. The father of such 
* conception of the duty of the judge is the 
lundamental error that the judge is but a 
referee at a game, chosen by the players, 
Subject to removal at the will of either. He 


's hot a referee at a game. He is not the 
representative of the parties. He is the rep- 
ative of the sovereign and he will 
on the trust reposed in him only at the 


ane command or when he falls at his 


1937, 


Tesent 
aband 


(United States v. Buck (D, C. Mo., 
18 F. Supp. 827, 828-829) .) 
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In the particular case, the attempt was 
made to disqualify Judge Merrill E. Otis, 
who, in ruling on some legal questions re- 
lating to the various indictments before the 
trial, had used rather strong language in 
characterizing the acts with which the de- 
fendants were charged. He was not com- 
menting on their truth. He was merely 
commenting on the enormity of the offenses. 
The court of appeals sustained his attitude, 
saying: 

“His statements were made in the course 
of judicial proceedings prior to an appeal to 
this court. The common knowledge of a 
widespread condition in Kansas City would 
not necessarily include any particular pre- 
cinct. As said in Craven v. United States, 
(1 Cir., 22 F. 2d 605, 608), “The statute never 
contemplated crippling our courts by dis- 
qualifying a judge, solely on the basis of 
bias, or state of mind (Berger v. United 
States (255 U. S. (22) 42, 41 S. Ct. (23) 236, 
65 L. Ed. 481)) against wrongdoers, civil or 
criminal, acquired from evidence presented 
in the course of judicial proceedings before 
him.’ An opinion based upon evidence can- 
not be considered a personal prejudice. 
There was nothing in these judicial utter- 
ances indicating that the judge entertained 
or expressed any opinion that this appellant 
was guilty.” (Ryan v. United States (1938, 
8 Cir., 99 F. 2d 864, 871).) 

Unlike the statute of California which re- 
quires a charge of disqualification to be de- 
termined by another judge (California Code 
of Civil Procedure, sec. 170), the Federal law 
of disqualification provides for automatic 
disqualification. The judge is required to 
disqualify himself if the affidavit is factually 
sufficient. (28 U. S. C., sec. 144.) But the 
courts have held that the affidavit must 
charge bias or prejudice that is personal and 
that a mere attitude towards legal problems 
or adverse rulings are insufficient. (Ex parte 
American Steel Barrel Co. (1913, 230 U. S. 35, 
43-44); Wilkes v. United States (1935, 9. Cir., 
80 F. 2d 285, 289); Price v. Johnson (1942, 9 
Cir., 125 F. 2d 806, 811); Beecher v. Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane (1945, 9 Cir. 153 F. 
2d, 987, 988); Littletown v. DeLashmitt (1951, 
4 Cir., 186 F. 2d 973, 975); and see the writer’s 
opinion in Cole v. Loew’s, Inc. (D. C. Cal., 
1948, 76 F. Supp. 872), affirmed, in this re- 
spect, in Loew’s Inc. v. Cole (9 Cir., 1950, 
185 F. 2d 641, 646).) 

And so, when years ago, I declined to step 
out of a Case at the behest of a motion pic- 
ture company because they claimed I had, 
before the case was before the Federal courts, 
expressed a view as to the law involved in the 
litigation—a position which the Court of 
Appeals upheld—I was acting in the same 
spirit as many other Federal judges past and 
present. It would have been easier to deny 
disqualification and transfer the case to an- 
other judge. But the easiest way is not al- 
ways honorable. So I wrote: 

“Judge Otis has echoed the sentiment 
which I have expressed repeatedly, that a 
lawsuit is a means to achieve justice through 
law—not a game in which the prize is to go 
to the more skillful. * * * Like him, I must 
reject an attempt to disqualify which has no 
legal foundation to support it and which, if 
successful, is, for the reasons already indi- 
cated, fraught with serious dangers for the 
efficiency and independence of the Federal 
Judiciary. So doing, I incur the risk of hav- 
ing the defendant feel that, consciously or 
unconsciously, my action might result in 
resentment against them or their opponent 
think that—as lawyers say—I might lean 
backwards. But I must hazard such specu- 
lation. And soI have taken my stand. With 
God as my witness, I cannot, in good con- 
science, take another.” (Cole v. Loew’s, Inc, 
(1948, D. C. Cal., 76 F. Supp. 872, 881).) 

In so acting, we deny to litigants the right 
to pick judges, as we deny them also the 
right to designate what cases we are or are 
not to try. If bias or prejudice exists against 
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the litigant, it is unitary. It cannot be split 
up by counsel claiming that in a particular 
case, they will not question the judge’s quali- 
fications to act, but they will do so in others. 

This attitude applies to litigants in civil 
cases and to litigants in criminal cases. In 
the Missouri case it was the defendants who 
sought to disqualify the judge. But in the 
recent Lattimore case, it was the Government 
of the United States which attempted to do 
the same thing. The facts are well known 
and can be treated with brevity to point the 
moral of this talk. 

Owen Lattimore was indicted for perjury. 
On a previous indictment, Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl had thrown out some of the per- 
jury counts. On appeal, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, sitting en 
banc, sustained the ruling of Judge Young- 
dahl in the most important assignments of 
perjury. (United States v. Lattimore, 1954, 
U. S. App. D. C., 215 F. 2f 847.) There had 
been no trial of the cause. The action of the 
judge related merely to motions to dismiss 
the indictment upon which he ruled. 
Nevertheless, the United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia filed an affidavit of 
bias or prejudice against Judge Youngdahl in 
which it was claimed that the language he 
had used in granting the motions indicated 
a prejudice in favor of the defendant or a 
conviction that he was not guilty. Judge 
Youngdahl used these burning words to an- 
swer this charge: 

“The factual allegations are simply that in 
taking judicial action in this case I used 
certain words. These words cannot reason- 
ably be thought to ‘give fair support’ to an 
inference of bias and prejudice. Moreover, 
the Supreme Court determined long ago 
‘* * * that the bias or prejudice which can 
be urged against a judge must be based upon 
something other than rulings in the case’ 
Berger v. United States (255 U. S. 22, 31, 41 
S. Ct. 250, 232, 65 L. ed. 481). Obviously 
therefore it must be based upon something 
other than the words the judge used in set- 
ting forth his rulings. 

“At bottom the affidavit is based upon the 
virulent notion that a United States judge 
who honors and adheres to the sacred consti- 
tutional presumption that a man is innocent 
until his guilt is established by due process 
of law has ‘a bent of mind’ that disables him 
from conducting the fair and impartial trial 
to which both the accused and the Govern- 
ment are entitled. The affidavit is therefore 
so patently and grossly insufficient that I 
cannot escape from the conclusion that the 
purpose of the affidavit is to discredit in the 
public mind the final action of our courts or 
else to intimidate the courts themselves. It 
follows that those who made or authorized 
the certificate that the affidavit was made in 
good faith acted irresponsibly and recklessly 
as lawyers and officers of the Government. 

“Under my oath to preserve sacred consti- 
tutional principles, I can properly do no less 
than to strike the affidavit as scandalous.” 
(United States v. Lattimore (1954, D.C. D. C., 
125 F. Supp. 295, 296).) 


III. A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


In this connection there is a proposal 
fraught with great danger to which I desire 
to call attention. 

I begin with a story. When Bishop John 
Fell was at Oxford, Tom Brown came before 
him for punishment for an infraction of 
some of the rules. The noted clergyman 
told the young man that he would overlook 
the matter if he made an on-the-spot sat- 
isfactory translation of the following epi- 
gram of Martial: 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere 
quare: 

Noc tantum possum dicere non amo te. 

Tom Brown translated: 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell: 
But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
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In the same spirit, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, at its last 
session, recommended for adoption a bill— 
S. 3517 of the 83d Congress—which would 


amend the section on disqualification so as > 


to allow a litigant to disqualify a Federal 
district judge by filing an affidavit stating 
“that he verily believes the judge before 
whom the matter is pending has a personal 
bias or prejudice either against him or in 
favor of any adverse party.” 

Contrary to the present statute which re- 
quires “the facts and reasons for the belief” 
to be stated and which calls for a judicial 
determination whether the affidavit is legally 
sufficient, the proposed amendment spe- 
cifically provides that the affidavit “need not 
state the facts and the reasons for the be- 
lief,” that bias or prejudice exists. When 
the affidavit is filed, it automatically dis- 
qualifies the judge. The amendment pro- 
vides that he shall have no further jurisdic- 
tion “with respect thereto, but shall notify 
the senior (the chief) circuit Judge of the 
circuit and another judge from a different 
district shall be assigned to hear such pro- 
ceeding.” 

This means that in a multiple court like 
ours consisting of 11 judges, such an affidavit 
could disqualify every judge in the district. 
In States which have only one district, judges 
would have to be imported from other States 
and, in the District of Columbia, from an- 
other circuit. The judicial function would 
stop in its tracks, as the chief judge of the 
circuit is asked to assign a Judge to hear the 
matter. 

The Committee on Revision of the Laws of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
in a report dated November 8, 1954, and 
signed by its three members, Albert B. Maris, 
circuit judge, third circuit, chairman; Clar- 
ence G. Galston, district Judge, eastern dis- 
trict of New York, and William F. Smith, dis- 
trict judge, New Jersey, has condemned the 
bill in these words: 

“The effect of the proposed bill is thus to 
give to every party in a proceeding in a dis- 
trict court the right to one peremptory chal- 
lenge of the district Judge who is to try this 
case and thereby to secure the assignment of 
a judge from another district to try it. The 
Committee on Revision of the Laws believes 
that it would be unwise and not in the pub- 
lic interest to accord parties to a litigation 
such a right which they could exercise ar- 
bitrarily and without specifying any basis for 
their allegations of bias and prejudice. To 
permit it would open the way to gross abuse 
and might well disorganize the operations of 
a busy district court as well as drain off the 
personnel of adjoining district courts who 
would have to be assigned to hear cases in 
which affidavits of bias and prejudice had 
been filed.”’ 

The judges of this court unanimously in- 
structed me at their meeting of December 
13, 1954, to express their opposition to this 
bill. In a letter addressed to Judge Maris, 
under date of December 14, 1954, I wrote: 

“It is our view that a bill that would allow 
disqualification at the whim of a litigant, 
including the Government—which, in our 
district, is one of the most important liti- 
gants in civil matters—is very dangerous. 
Particularly objectionable is the provision 
that requires that a judge from a different 
district be assigned by the chief circuit 
judge to hear the matter. This, in effect, 
would mean that in this district, which has 
11 judges, the filing of an affidavit of dis- 
qualification would disqualify not only the 
judge before whom the matter is heard but 
every member of the court.” 

It is regrettable that a committee of the 
Senate of the United States, consisting of 
lawyers, should have given its approval to 
a piece of legislation which would enable a 
litigant, including the United States Gov- 
ernment, to disqualify by an affidavit not 
based on facts all the judges of a district. 
To paraphrase the words of Mr. Justice 
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Jackson, the supreme object of the lawyer’s 
calling “is to protect the process of orderly 
trial.” (Sacher v. United States, 1952, 343 
U. S. 1, 14.) 

A law which would allow disqualification 
upon such basis is perhaps indicative of the 
tragic era in which we live—in which values 
seem to be forgotten and we seem to be all 
intent on doing the unusual—without regard 
as to whether a gain in a particular case is 
worth the sacrifice of that orderly process 
which is of the essence of the administration 
of justice in a democratic society. 

This is not to deny that judges, being 
human, are above bias or prejudice. But the 
present law which requires that the facts 
which constitute such bias of prejudice 
should be stated protects adequately any 
litigant. A litigant, be he the Government 
or a private person, is entitled to equal 
justice. Ours is the great promise of Magna 
Carta: 

“To none will we sell, to none will we deny 
or delay right or justice.” 

A principle which would enable a litigant 
to gain an advantage by the mere filing of 
an affidavit stating beliefs not supported 
by facts would destroy one of our most 
precious of our heritages—Jjustice through 
law. 

So once more I call upon you, as younger 
members of the bar, to “stand at Armaged- 
don” and battle for the protection of the 
integrity of the courts by helping defeat all 
attempts to undermine the judicial process 
by cowing judges. Only if you help judges 
stand unafraid will they be able to live up to 
the Biblical injunction: 

“Ye shall not be afraid of the face of man.” 
(Deuteronomy 1:17.) 





Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Discovery of Boston Harbor by 
Samuel de Champlain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article furnished by the 
La Societe Historique Franco-Ameri- 
caine of Massachusetts, in commemora- 
tion of the 350th anniversary of De 
Champlain’s discovery of Boston Harbor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 


Numerous historical publications relate 
where and how Samuel de Champlain, the 
great navigator, explorer, and cartographer, 
penetrated the forests of America and pad- 
dled the waters of the interior, how he 
mapped and charted harbors from Belle Isle 
in Labrador to Chatham on Cape Cod, how he 
went about from 1603 to 1635 to establish 
settlers in Canada, and how he prevailed as 
his brother’s keeper. 

The people of Vermont, Maine, New York, 
Quebec, and Ontario have erected many 
monuments to the Champlain memory. In 
each instance the people there proudly iden- 
tify and mark their soil with monuments 
and tablets, each relating one or more Cham- 
plain accomplishment. Each monument, 
each marker transmits an association of 
sturdy body, sturdy morals, great adven- 
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ture, great discovery, great accomplishm 
and great love of fellow man. yp 

In Massachusetts, on Cape Ann, 
across on Cape Cod, bronze markers presery 
the Champlain memory. Champlain as se 
tographer published excellent charts at 
Gloucester, Chatham, Nauset, and Sane 
Harbors. In 1605 he discovered, peter 
and mapped our shoreline and wrote a dian, 
account of his discoveries. In his own on, 
est manner he recites that he cast anchor 
July 16, 1605, in Boston Harbor at apo ‘ 
what is now the East Boston Airport - 
then named Massachusetts Bay, La Baie di ; 
Isles, and the Charles River, La Riviére - 
Guast, in honor of his Huguenot commander 
Pierre du Guast, Sieur des Monts. . 

The following quotations about Boston 
Harbor are taken from volume III, page 380 
et seq., of the Champlain Society edition of 
the Works of Samuel de Champlain: “Jy 
1605: After I had drawn for them (the - 
dians at Cape Ann) with charcoal, the bay 
and island about where we were * * + they 
pictured for me with the same charcoal ap. 
other bay (Massachusetts Bay) which they 
represented as very large. * * * Doubling 
the cape we entered a bay where there were 
many vines, Brazil peas, pumpkins, squashes 
and roots that are good, having something of 
the taste of artichokes, which the Indians 
cultivate. * * * Continuing our course to 
the southwest, we saw several islands upon 
either hand. Having gone 7 or 8 leagues, we 
anchored near an island (Noddle’s Island now 
East Boston) where we saw many columns 
of smoke all along the coast and many Indi- 
ans who came running to see us. * * * We 
sent 2 or 3 men toward them in a canoe, 
giving these men knives and rosaries to pre- 
sent to the Indians, who were much pleased 
therewith and danced several times in ac- 
knowledgment. * * * All along the coast 
there is much cleared land sown with Indian 
corn, * * * The country is very pleasant 
and agreeable. * * * On the following day 
on the 17th of the same month (July 17, 
1605), we weighed anchor to go toward the 
cape which we had seen the day before 
which appeared to be to the south-southwest 
of us (Scituate) .” 

Special events commemorating the dis- 
covery and mapping of Massachusetts Bay 
and Boston Harbor by Champlain, will be 
held in Boston the week of July 10, 1955, at 
about the place where Champlain cast 
anchor July 16, 1605. This is done because 
Champlain was a man of excellent character 
and high accomplishment. Historians con- 
sider him great as man, explorer, and navi- 
gator and they attribute to him the qualities 
and attainments he depicts as requisite in 
his writing entitled ‘Treatise on Seamanship 
and the Duty of a Good Seaman.” The So- 
ciété Historique Franco-Américaine and Ed- 
ward Rowe Snow, the historian of Boston 
Harbor, do well in marking for the people of 
America, this commemoration of Champlain 
and the 350th anniversary of bis discovery of 
Boston Harbor. 


&Nnd far 





Masaryk Memorial Dedication 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorD an ad- 
dress delivered by me in Chicago, yll., on 
May 29, 1955. The occasion w2 the 
dedication of the Thomas G. Mas@l’* 
Memorial, which is located on the M 
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yay near the University of Chicago 
“4 “edication was under the joint 
auspices of numerous patriotic, religious, 
fraternal, and civic organizations, whose 
membership is composed chiefly of 
americans of Czechoslovak birth or 


descent. 

It was a splendid demonstration of 
unity and harmony. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Appress OF HON. ROMAN L. Hruska, Or NE- 
BRASKA, AT MASARYK MEMORIAL DEDICATION, 
Cuicaco, Itu., May 29, 1955 


This day is destined to remain for many 
years as an important milestone in the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans of 
Czechoslovakian descent. Many are with 
us here in body, all are here in spirit to 
honor the memory of one of the truly great 
men of our century. This day has similar 
import for all Americans for we are here to 
honor not a nationalist nor the patriot of a 
single country, but a world renowned figure 
of deep meaning to all humanity. We are 
here to dedicate formally this splendid trib- 
ute in granite and bronze, erected in the 
memory of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, whose 
greatness far outreaches the boundaries of 
his own beloved Czechoslovakia. 

Masaryk has @ permanent place in the 
hearts of men everywhere to whom the ideals 
of democracy are more than just mere politi- 
cal catch phrases. One effective way to eval- 
uate fully his meaning and his devotion to 
the cause of the conrmon man is to see in 
his personality and life something of the 
qualities of great Americans who worked, 
lived and fought for human liberties through 
the past 9 score years of our Own Nation’s 
history. 

The names of Masaryk and George Wash- 
ington are often linked. Each is justly 
called father of his country. Anyone famil- 
iar with Masaryk’s devotion to the concept 
of the utter need for dignity and integrity 
of the individual man, is struck immediately 
with the similarity between Thomas Masaryk 
and Thomas Jefferson, the ideological father 
of the American Republic. It was Abraham 
Lincoln who carried further the ideals of 
pure brotherhood and who fought against 
dissension and cleavages of the American 
Union, It was Masaryk who carried on simi- 
lar battles in his own Czechoslovakia—4 
scores of years after Lincoln’s untimely death. 
And finally there are Masaryk and Wilson, 
both dreamers of a better, peaceful world; 
both advocates and supporters of interna- 
tional cooperation designed to bring about 
peace and good will among men the world 
Over, 

Viewed in this way, it is no wonder that 
We see in Masaryk more than just the founder 
of the Czechoslovak Republic and its first 
president during the hesitant years follow- 
ing World War I. We see him as a true world 
figure, as one of the rare occurrences of a 
century when a really outstanding man rises 
on the crest of world history and plays his 
role nobly, honorably and to a successful 
conclusion. This is no doubt why a famous 


— author, when once asked who should 
be chosen as the head of the United States 
of Europe, answered without a moment's hes- 


omy that only Thomas G. Masaryk of all 
sega of Europe could fill such a lofty 

Osition, 

Masaryk had a great love for America. 
This love and his affinity with its ideals 
se based not only on book learning but 
ey Personal contact and observation as 
nee His American wife was a tremendous 
50 ane and inspiration in his life. Some 
vere ® 280, he lectured here at the Uni- 

sity of Chicago. In the early days of 
, after returning from Siberia where 


May 1918 
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he inspired his legionnaires in their coura- 
geous efforts, he came to this great city of 
Chicago to receive truly unforgettable ac- 
claim. 

Then occurred a highly significant event 
in his life. From Chicago he went directly 
to Gettysburg to visit its famous memorial 
battlefield. During his uninterrupted study 
and meditation, much of it while strolling 
along the silent paths of that sacred ground, 
Masaryk rounded out his thoughts, reevalu- 
ated the world situation, and formulated his 
historical message to Woodrow Wilson where- 
in he stressed the importance of Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence to the needs of 
world history then unfolding. 

During this stay, Masaryk made the ac- 
quaintance of a local minister who was great- 
ly impressed by the appearance, personality 
and thoughts of this lonely stranger gather- 
ing strength and resolve from the hallowed 
soil of Gettysburg. In appreciation of his 
sympathy for Masaryk, the minister gave him 
a souvenir—an old cannonball, taken from 
the battlefield there. 

This cannonball Masaryk brought with 
him to Prague and treasured it always as a 
symbol and reminder of the insight which 
he gained at Gettysburg into the essence 
of the American proposition and of the great 
possibilities which that essence possessed for 
infusion into the lifestream of his own be- 
loved Czechoslovakia. 

What is it that he learned at Gettysburg? 
What was the deep truth and the inspira- 
tion which he grasped there? We can best 
tell that from his message of welcome de- 
livered to a delegation of American Legion- 
naires at the Independence Day celebration 
July 4, 1919, at the Old Castle in Prague. 
Here are his words: 

“The entire battlefield at Gettysburg is 
but a museum of monuments. Not only every 
officer but every single private who fought 
and fell there is remembered here, either by 
a headstone or by his name engraved on a 
joint monument. It was there that I fully 
realized the profound foundation of the 
American democracy, yes democracy in the 
Army too, a democracy which remembers not 
only its generals, but all those who have lost 
their lives in defense of man’s liberties. And 
when later I read Lincoln’s immortal words, 
engraved in steel, that the Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from this earth, I was deep- 
ly moved and fully understood the mean- 
ing of American democracy. I say American 
democracy because there are as many forms 
of democracy as there are states and na- 
tions. For myself, I feel nearest to and ac- 
cept the principles of American democracy. 
At this time I can declare that these prin- 
ciples always were, are now and ever shall be 
the guiding principles of the political aspect 
of my life, because they are near to our 
nation, and because our people accept them 
for their own, and will ever be united by 
them with America, united in this spirit of 
freedom and democracy.” 

Masaryk never wavered from this belief. 
He clung to it to his dying day. During all 
those years, the old cannonball from Gettys- 
burg occupied a place on his writing desk as 
a steadfast reminder and memento of the 
deep, stirring, emotional experience at that 
memorial battlefield in Pennsylvania. 

This is but one of many instances which 
clearly show how close Masaryk was to the 
spirit and soul of America. 

It is highly fitting that this historical dedi- 
cation be held in honor of this great cham- 
pion of the rights and aspirations of indi- 
vidual man. We honor him as one to whom 
biographers and writers have referred as “the 
finest intellect of the century.” We honor 
him as the philosopher who became a states- 
man in spite of himself, as the father of a 
state who was also its simplest citizen, and 
as an unchallengeably firm democrat who 
believed in the rule of tolerance, It is espe- 
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cially fitting that this memorial is being 
dedicated so close to the University of Chi- 
cago where 50 years ago Professor Masaryk 
delivered his first series of lectures on the 
problems of the small nations. 

But let us note that at this same time 
there goes on behind the Iron Curtain a long 
and sustained program in which his memory 
is being vilified, maligned, and smeared by 
the Communisis. Recently in Masaryk’s own 
city of Prague there was unveiled a monu- 
ment to Stalin the Conqueror, in further evi- 
dence of the uneasy anxiety of the powers 
that be to drive the memory of Masaryk from 
the hearts and minds of his faithful people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, knowing history and 
human nature as we do, knowing the mind 
and determination of the Czechoslovakian 
people for what they are, we can state un- 
equivocally our faith and confidence that no 
monuments like that of Stalin, no suppres- 
sion, no oppression, no amount of slander 
and vituperation cast in Masaryk’s direction 
will ever change or conquer the people of 
this brave nation. 

These people will not accept the Commu- 
nist credo of hate which is now busy trying 
to destroy all that is noble, fine, and lofty 
in man. Their inborn steadfastness and 
loyalty, developed through the centuries, will 
not change over night or in a few short 
years. 

Only a few short weeks ago, after a decade 
of painstaking, torturous effort, the Aus- 
trian Treaty was signed. Under its terms, 
the Soviet will recede from its post World 
War II high watermark for the first time. 
May it be the first of similar additional re- 
treats. Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
there have been other events of great mean- 
ing in the international field which have re- 
sulted in a new and optimistic trend for 
easing of tensions and toward real peace. 
This gives rise to renewed hope that restor- 
ation of liberty and freedom in Masaryk’s 
native land will not be far off. Constant 
and renewed demand is in order for free 
and fair elections in the small nations still 
held in bondage, including Czechoslovakia, 
so that the great day will be hastened. Every 
suitable and legitimate avenue should be ex- 
plored and used to the utmost in the in- 
cessant search for peace so that the Presi- 
dent liberator’s dreams for his fellow coun- 
trymen will once again come to full fruition. 

Masaryk’s own words inscribed at the base 
of this memorial well express an eternal 
truth which no Communist regime can erad- 
icate, “Jesus, not Caesar.” It is not blood, 
bestiality, and oppression which will rule the 
world, but rather love, brotherhood, and hu- 
manity. Let us all envision and pray for 
that better, peaceful world, the kind of world 
Masaryk believed in, worked for, and dreamed 
about. It is the kind of world in which the 
philosophers and the wise shall be as kings 
and yet as the simplest of citizens, and in 
which men like Thomas G. Masaryk will be 
better understood and looked upon with awe 
and reverence. 

It is in this spirit that we dedicate this 
memorial. 





Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the esti- 


mated construction cost of the proposed 
upper Colorado River project is 16 times 
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greater than the assessed value of all 
farm lands and farm buildings in the 4 
States that would benefit from the proj- 
ect. These States are Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The concealed subsidy in the project 
which the Nation’s taxpayers would have 
to pay is 40 times greater than the as- 
sessed value of farm lands and farm 
buildings in the 4 States. 

Estimated construction cost of the 
project is $1,600,000,000. 

The concealed subsidy of the project 
is $4 billion. 

Assessed value of farm lands and farm 
buildings in the 4 States is $101,238,562. 

Congress might as well appropriate 
money to grow bananas on Pike’s Peak as 
to approve the upper Colorado River 
project. 





Reserve and Guard Enlistments Test 
“Complete Flop” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD a newspaper article based on a 
statement by General Stackpole, of the 
Reserves, and General Biddle, of the Na- 
tional Guard, on the subject of enlist- 
ment. The article clearly shows the 
necessity of some incentive to cause men 
to join the National Guard and the Re- 
serves. Probably the best way would be 
legislation providing for universal mili- 
tary training. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


RESERVE AND GUARD ENLISTMENTS TEST 
COMPLETE FLOP 


Harrispurc.—“Operation Penn Test,” de- 
signed to swell the ranks of the State’s Army 
Reserve and National Guard units, was de- 
scribed today as a “complete flop” by Penn- 
eylvania’s Army Reserve commander. 

“Penn Test” was started by the Defense 
Department shortly after the Korean war 
and was aimed at men being released from 
the military service. 

Part of each draftee’s final processing in- 
cluded a talk on advantages of active or 
guard service. In addition units in home- 
towns were alerted that a prospective mem- 
ber was returning. If they joined an active 
unit, 3 years were knocked off the required 
6 years’ time in the Inactive Reserve. 

Pennsylvania was chosen as the test area 
for the Second Army, and troops discharged 
at Fort George G. Meade were subjects of the 
experiment. 

“Penn Test did little to combat the apathy 
that exists to Reserve service,” Maj. Gen. 
Albert H. Stackpole, commander of Penn- 
sylvania’s 79th Reserve Division, said, “and 
if recruiting continues as in the past there 
will be no Reserve. 

“Some type of universal military training,” 
he said, “including mandatory Reserve serv- 
ice is the only way to maintain a qualified, 
trained manpower pool of the type asked 
by military leaders.” 
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Congress is aware of this need, he reported, 
but has been subjected to strong pressure by 
some groups against drafting 18-year-old 
men for the Armed Forces. 

State Adjutant General Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., took a similar tack. 

“There is,” he said, “an all around recep- 
tivity by Congress for a well-trained ade- 
quate Reserve and National Guard to help 
in an emergency. The question is, how to 
go about it?” 

Stackpole attributed part of the reluc- 
tance to join the Reserve to the recall during 
the Korean war of World War II reservists 
while young men who never have seen the 
inside of a barracks remained in civilian 
status. 

Another factor in the failure of Penn Test, 
said the overseas veteran of both world wars, 
was the guardhouse soldier who influenced 
discharges who might have taken advantage 
of Reserve pay, retirement and training, but 
were dissuaded by dissident or bitter men 
who think they know all the answers. 

When Penn Test first was inaugurated in 
Philadelphia, Stackpole reported, Reserve 
units sent recruiters to homes of prospective 
members. 

“In at least one case,” he said, “the team 
was given the heave-ho off the front porch.” 

The response to Reserve recruiting has 
been better in rural areas than in metropoli- 
tan centers, according to Stackpole. 

Biddle who assumed command of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard last month 
said he had not had sufficient time to study 
the effect of Penn Test on guard recruiting. 

However, he added, any plan advanced by 
Congress should give an assurance to the 
guard and Reserve of an adequate annual 
intake of men. 





Increase Minimum Wage to $1.25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to increase the minimum hourly wage is 
being considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. I appeared before 
the committee today and made my plea 
in behalf of the underpaid workers who 
are looking hopefully to Congress for re- 
lief and a decent living wage. It is my 
sincere hope that the committee will 
act favorably so the bill can be consid- 
ered by Members of the House whom, 
I am convinced, will set a minimum wage 
which will more nearly approximate 
today’s high living costs. 


My statement before the committee 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I wish to 
thank you for this opportunity to testify 
before this committee today on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The proposal to increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and to extend coverage 
of the act to workers not now protected by 
@ minimum wage floor and the provisions 
for time and a half for overtime work will 
continue to enlist my complete support. 

An increase in the minimum wage is not 
only a family necessity, but it is a national 
economic necessity as well. We must think 
in terms of increasing the purchasing power 
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of the low income earner. A clear ana) 

compels us to regard the worker as a pe 
sumer whose increased purchasing poy., 
could stimulate a lagging economy, rather 
than thinking of him as an economic Habit 
ty to his employer whose wages, if increased, 
will either drive his employer out of business 
or raise prices for all of us. ; 

Opponents of the $1.25 minimum Wage 
repeatedly say that this would increase Un- 
employment and many firms would be forced 
to reduce their payrolls or even 80 out of 
business. This is the same argument that 
was used when the minimum wage was set 
at 30 cents in 1939 and again when it was 
set at 75 cents in 1950. This grim prophecy 
simply has not been borne out by facts, 

In 1950 when the minimum wage was jp. 
creased to 75 cents an hour, there were 
practically no plant shutdowns or layoffs 
resulting from this measure. Opponents of 
the measure then, as now, had predicted 
economic disaster. 

In fact, the Department of Labor studies 
revealed that in five low-wage industries 
southern sawmills, men’s dress shirts anq 
nightwear, fertilizer, men’s seamless hosiery 
and wood furniture—even though the higher 
minimum wage required increased wages for 
@ substantial proportion of the workers ip 
those industries the adjustment to the high. 
er wage scale was made with “only minor 
determinable effects.” 

At that time the Secretary of Labor saiq 
in his annual report, “Prices for products 
of low-wage industries affected substantially 
by the necessity for the payment of higher 
wages do not seem to have risen as a group 
any higher than prices of other products, 
* * * Increased efficiency of production, 
particularly through mechanization and 
high volume operations, apparently absorbed 
much of the increased cost.” 

It is self-evident that every American 
worker is entitled to a decent standard of 
living. It is also axiomatic that no worker 
can enjoy what we like to refer to as the 
American way of life on less than $1.25 per 
hour. 

The average worker putting in a 40-hour 
week will earn approximately $2,500 a year 
if he makes $1.25 an hour. An annual in- 
come of $2,500, although it may be an im- 
provement over the income derived from 
the present 75-cents-an-hour provision, is 
still far from adequate to meet the minimum 
budget requirements of an average family. 

In 1951, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
worked out a minimum-income chart for 
an average family of 4 based on living costs 
in 34 cities throughout the United States. 
The budget required for a basic minimum 
standard of living varied from $3,812 to $4. 
454. It would require a minimum wage of 
$1.91 to earn enough to meet the lowest in- 
come requirements for a decent standard 
of living as defined by this study. The low- 
est budget figure was $3,812, the minimum 
necessary to live in New Orleans. 

A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour does not 
sound unreasonable to me. I don’t know of 
a single area in the United States where you 
could provide your family with decent hous- 
ing, clothes, adequate food, and even mil- 
mum medical and dental care on an income 
of $1.25 an hour or $2,500 a year. And this 
includes no allowance for recreation of 
luxuries. 

The administration proposal to scale down 
to 90 cents an hour what already appears 
be a barely adequate increase in the min 
mum wage, to $1.25 an hour, is sheer igno- 
rance of the basic facts of the living costs 12 
today’s economy. : 

The Consumers’ Price Index rose 14 perce” 
between January 1950 and November 195, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wages have been raised five times since 1950 
in major American industries. The m’n' 
mum wage was set at 75 cents an hour in 
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Today, 5 years later, it is still 75 cents. 
lly inadequate and unrealistic in 


onomic picture today to in- 
to anything less 


1950. 
It is tota 
yiew of the ec 
rease the minimum wage 
95 per hour. 
iministration proposal to increase 
the minimum wage to 90 cents an hour will 
not improve the living standard of 3 million 
orkers Who earn more than 90 cents an 
cae put are still existing on a substandard 
revel. The 3 million workers who earn 95 
cents or perhaps $1.04 an hour would receive 
no benefit from such legislation. They will 
continue to exist on a powdered-milk and 
dried-meat diet. They will still be unable 
to afford adequate housing and even modest 
conveniences. ; 

In addition to increasing the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour, I sincerely hope that 
coverage will be extended to many groups 
not currently protected by the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

According to recent estimates there are 
approximately 44 million people engaged in 
private employment, exclusive of proprietors, 
self-employed persons, unpaid family labor, 
and executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees. 

Of these 44 million employees, 13.6 million 
were not covered because they were engaged 
in intrastate activities and 6.4 million were 
specifically exempted from the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions. 

The present Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides more limited coverage and contains 
more exemptions from the wage and hour 
provisions than the original act of 1938 did. 

Coverage should certainly be extended and 
many of the groups now exempted should be 
protected under this law. 

An inadequate minimum wage Is respon- 
sible for unbalanced diets, the inability to 
afford medical and dental care and poor 
housing. These conditions foster malnutri- 
tion, sickness, slums, illiteracy, juvenile de- 
linquency, and crime. The entire com- 
munity and the Nation as a whole, suffers 
when our most valuable asset—our citizens— 
are forced to live on a substandard level. 

For these reasons, the majority of the con- 
stituents of the 12th District of Illinois 
favor, and I shall support, a $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage and extended coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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than $1. 
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Death of Walter Magnuson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago a very dear friend of mine and 
of Idaho died. His name was Walter 
Magnuson, He was a man who worked 
with his hands—truly a laboring man. 
He exemplified everything good that 
labor presents to this world. I was not 
able to attend his funeral, but I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
_. “True Character Fades,” written 
: Jim Phelps, and published in the 

aho State Journal, of Pocatello, Idaho, 
ve printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 

There being no objection, the article 


“yr on to be printed in the Recorp, 
“ LOLOWS: 
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True CHARACTER FaDES 
(By Jim Phelps) 


Walter Magnuson is dead. 

I know. I attended his funeral. 

But the imprint “Mag” put on this town 
will be a long time dimming. Mag’s place 
of work was the Sherman Street switch 
shanty. Sherman Street, the place where 
westbound freight trains head out on the 
main line. The inbound men from the north 
and west drop off here, to phone the wife 
to “come and get me.” Response varies, it 
is said, depending on the length of time to 
payday. 

From 6:30 to 2:30 was Mag’s time. Mag, 
and his longtime partner, Forrest “Brig’’ 
Young, held down the day shift. Brig is 
still on the job. The Sherman Street shanty 
is like a tired old harridan that’s been 
around. Gets a new paint job at infre- 
quent intervals, a facelifting now and then, 
but essentially the joint’s the same. A yard- 
master stationed here, but now he holds 
forth in a shiny new brick tower, high above 
the daily strife. 

No one doubted the politics from 6:30 to 
2:30. Republican. Yes, sir, not a doubt of 
it, Mag told you. Mag’s temper got an awful 


working over the day some wag put Glen ,; 


Taylor signs all over his car. But we nailed 
his feet to the decking and came up grin- 
ning. That was Mag. 

Fabulous operator, some said. Rough? 
Yeah, man, rougher ’n a cob, too, sometimes. 
I miss someone bellowing into the telephone, 
“Sherman Street, sir.’ That Sherman 
sounded more like Sharmann, and the sir 
like sarr. Old time Army talk like that. 
Mag would have made a wonderful sergeant, 
topkick kind. Maybe he was, once, some- 
where? 

Switchman in overalls though he was, that 
didn’t stop Mag from putting the bee on the 
good Republicans. You know Republicans— 
they stand around and cuss while the Demo- 
crats are out ringing doorbells. 

A certain Republican lady in this town got 
asked by Mag to give $50 to the party. 

“Walter,” she told him. “You might just 
as well ask for five hundred.” 

“All right, Miss,” he said, straight faced, 
“T’ll ask for $500 for the Republican Party.” 

No one sold more Lincoln Day banquet 
tickets than Walter Magnuson. No one sold 
more Republican elephants. The list of 
names would surprise you. Waitresses, rail- 
roaders (yes, there’s quite a few Republicans 
only they don’t rabble rouse about it as a 
rule), farmers, bartenders, salesmen, small- 
business men. 

Before Mag came to Pocatello he’d been a 
conductor on the Canadian National out of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. But 
after World War I things got tough up there 
and if you weren’t a citizen they more or 
less asked you to leave. So Walter, who had 
some disagreement with one of the brass, 
migrated to that boomer town, Pocatello. 
Of course, hiring out new as a switchman, 
he drew all the night jobs. 

One dark midnight it was raining down 
hard and flat, cow on flat rock style, the crew 
Mag was with crowded into a shanty to dry 
out. Mag’s partner took a look at him. 

“Say, fella,” he said, “Either your hat’s 
leaking or your hair’s fading.” 

Mag took one look in the cracked mirror 
some one had nailed on the wall. His hair, 
indeed, was streaking from black to white. 

Of course, Mag’s hair was white when he 
came here. But he’d darkened it to get past 
the company hiring official. The shoe black- 
ing he’d used faded under the first wet spell. 

Mag grinned, and all he said, “So it has. 
So it has.” 

Many the Republican politician has had 
Mag thump them in the chest so hard a 
cough came up and got the political facts of 
life the hard way. 
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“Yesus Crhhrist,” Mag would preface his 
remarks. And somehow it wasn’t blasphemy. 
Sometimes Mag and the rest of Republican 
Party were poles apart. The Magnuson wing 
of the party might be down to one man, 
W. E. Magnuson. But he said what he had 
to say, and that was that. 

No, the way it looks I think “Yesus” has 
gained a precinct committteeman. 





Appropriations for Maritime Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
outlining my views with respect to cur- 
rent appropriations for various maritime 
activities of the Federal Government, 
which I made before the Commerce Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations on June 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate your 
kindness in making available to me this op- 
portunity to express my opinions on appro- 
priations for various maritime activities of 
the Federal Government. These opinions 
are fortified by detailed considerations and 
intense studies by myself, not only as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, but as chair- 
man, last year, of the Subcommittee on 
Water Transportation. I shall be brief and to 
the point. 

It seems to me that the time has come for 
the Congress to cease its irresolute pose in 
regard to the need for an American merchant 
marine. 

Long ago, in 1920 and 1928, again in 1936 
and 1946, and on numerous other occasions 
Congress has affirmed and reaffirmed as a 
national policy, that there must be main- 
tained a privately owned merchant marine 
adequate to the needs of peace or war. 

Yet there is always much hemming and 
hawing, whenever the question of financial 
implementation of that national merchant 
marine policy arises. 

Our military leaders are unanimous in de- 
claring that American shipping is an indis- 
pensable arm of defense in event of war. 
The Department of Commerce, after a most 
thorough study of all aspects of our mari- 
time problems, proclaims that the national 
policy with regard to shipping is essentially 
sound, and enunciates certain reasonable 
conclusions as to what is reasonably neces- 
sary to assure establishment and mainte- 
nance of the prescribed adequate merchant 
marine. 

Yet each year, again and again, there are 
those in the Congress who refuse to face 
squarely the obligations imposed by the na- 
tional maritime policy. The Commerce ap- 
propriations measure for fiscal 1956 is a typi- 
cal instance of congressional backing and 
filling in this respect. 

The House bill as transmitted to the Sen- 
ate might justly be termed an irrespon- 
sible bill, that ignores not only the Nation's 
contractual obligations toward the American 
shipping industry, but turns its back like~ 
wise on sound policies of preparedness, an 
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action that could result in incalculable harm 
should the Communist attack, so long feared, 
actually become a reality. 

By eliminating $25 million from the 
budget figure for payment of operating sub- 
sidies to the shipping lines, the House has 
placed this Nation in the position of default- 
ing on its obligations. The Maritime Admin- 
istration, acting under authority given by 
the Congress, agreed to pay these subsidies 
to the lines, to enable them to operate in 
the face of competition by foreign shipping 
whose lower wage and other costs give them 
an enormous competitive advantage. With- 
out these operating subsidies, our shipping 
is confronted by even bleaker times. We 
have told them to continue operating—that 
we would help to the extent of the operating 
differential in costs. And now we are in the 
position of “welshing” on our promises—a 
position which I am certain you, the mémbers 
of the Appropriations Committee, would not 
sanction. 

In reducing the ship construction funds 
from $102,800,000 to $64,700,000, the House 
has uttered an emphatic—but I believe thor- 
oughly unwise—“No” to provisions for the 
construction of prototype cargo vessels and 
tankers that would prevent, in the event of 
further war, another fiasco like the Liberty- 
ship program of World War II. 

When emergency strikes, there is no time 
for planning the types of cargo ships and 
tankers that would be most useful to the 
military. We had no plans for such con- 
etruction in World War II and, such was the 
need for haste, we had to settle for the slow 
Liberty ships that were outmoded before con- 
struction, and have been of little use since. 

The prototype ships for which funds were 
eliminated by the House are intended to 
serve a most strategic purpose—they are to 
be the models upon which a construction 
program, to meet any future emergency, 
could be formulated. If constructed now, 
and thoroughly tested in actual use, they 
would save valuable time and probably mil- 
lions or billions of dollars in any future war. 

These penny-wise, pound-foolish cuts 
should be restored in the interest of our own 
self-respect, as well as in the interest of 
national security. We suffered the agonies 
of exorbitant costs in World Wars I and II 
for lack of forethought in the matter of ship 
planning. We certainly should not make 
that same mistake a third time. 

Thank you so much for your courtesy. I 
fervently hope that your subcommittee will 
recommend the restoration of these funds. 





Pennsylvania State University That Be- 
gan With New Step in Education Marks 
Centenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of February 1955 Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa., celebrated its centenary with 
appropriate ceremonies on February 22 
which are to be followed throughout the 
year by special events commemorating 
the centennial year. 

The following articles on Pennsylvania 
State University appeared in the June 4, 
1955, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor and are of special interest 
since they record the progress of an in- 
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stitution of learning that has been the 

pride of the Keystone State for the past 

100 years: 

PENNSYLVANIA State UNIverstry THat Bre- 
GAN WITH NEw SrTeEp In EDUCATION MARKS 
CENTENARY—TRAINING FARMERS THEN UN- 
HEARD OF 


UNIVERSITY ParK, Pa.—An exciting new ex- 
periment in education was inaugurated with 
the chartering of the Farmers’ High School, 
forerunner of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, in February 1885. It is still being 
carried on at the fast-growing land-grant 
institution in the hills of Central Penn- 
sylvania. The ideals of the founders, broad- 
ened to meet modern conditions, still guide 
the destinies of the university which cur- 
rently is celebrating its centennial. 

Establishment of a school for the practi- 
cal training of farmers was the primary ob- 
jective of the university’s founders 100 years 
ago. Several of them were successful farm- 
ers themselves. Their idea was a revolu- 
tionary one in a period when institutions of 
higher learning usually were devoted to de- 
veloping “learned gentlemen” and members 
or such professions as the ministry, law, 
and medicine. 


DIFFERENT PICTURE 


The new institution opened its doors to 69 
students on a bleak February day in 1859. 
The raw, rock-strewn campus with its one 
building only one-third completed and the 
austere living conditions faced by the first 
students were in sharp contrast to today’s 
bustling, attractively landscaped campus. 
Today, a century later, the 3,000-acre campus 
is dotted with 140 major buildings and has a 
student body of more than 12,000 young men 
and women and a resident instruction facul- 
ty of 1,400. 

The early years of the university were 
critical ones, and the institution was beset 
with pressing financial woes, declining en- 
rollments, difficulties with the State legisla- 
ture, building-construction problems, and 
manifold administrative hurdles. The War 
Between the States, with its call on the stu- 
dents for military service, added to the 
troubles of the University’s first president, 
Dr. Evan Pugh, who served from 1859 until 
his passing, attributed to overwork in 1864. 

The struggling young institution was aided 
by the Morrill Land Grant Act, passed in 
1862, which allocated portions of the public 
land for support of agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges. The curriculum was 
broadened to comply with the act’s provi- 
sions and natural science and engineering 
courses were expanded. 


The admission of women students in 1871 
spurred expansion of the liberal arts pro- 
gram. An upswing in Penn State’s fortunes 
began in 1881 under the administration of 
Dr. George W. Atherton, one of the univer- 
sity’s outstanding presidents. Expansion of 
the curriculum and the physical plant im- 
provement in financial conditions through 
increased State grants, and climbing enroll- 
ments marked his 24 years in office. 


EXTRACURRICULAR 


The growth of college spirit and the ex- 
pansion of social, athletic, and other extra- 
curricular activities during the 1880’s led 
to the strong demand for the lifting of the 
ban on fraternities and other secret societies. 
The Greek letter societies were legalized in 
1887 and the first national fraternity to or- 
ganize a chapter at Penn State was Phi 
Gamma Delta in 1888. It was followed by 
Beta Theta Pi. 

Women were not permitted to organize 
clubs until 1921 and sororities were not rec- 
ognized until 1926. Today there are 54 fra- 
ternities and 22 sororities on the campus. 

Continued expansion in all fields was the 
keynote of the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury at Penn States. When World War I 
disrupted the university's routine in 1917, 
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facilities of the institution were Placeq 
the disposal of the Nation. A quarter-¢ . 
tury later, Penn State faced an even grentn 
national crisis—World War I—ang re 
campus, losing most of its male students 
became @ military and industrial traini,! 
center. : 

After the war, the university faceq 1, 
problem of accommodating a huge infiy, ¢ 
students, half of them GI's, who Swarmed op 
to the campus, many of them to complete 
interrupted educational careers, Penn 
State’s current president, Dr. Milton F. Eisen. 
hower, assumed administrative contro) in 
July 1950, and under his guidance the Uni- 
versity’s postwar years have become a gto, 
of continued expansion in physical and enn. 
demic facilities and uninterrupted growth 
in enrollment. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 


Many special events have been planneq 
for the centennial year of 1955. One of the 
major observances, the birthday celebration 
was held on February 22, anniversary of the 
university’s chartering. The day was cj. 
maxed by a birthday dinner, attended py 
650 persons, held in the new $3 million Het. 
zel Union Building, a student center pbyi 
by student funds. The structure was off. 
cially opened March 15. 

Other birthday events included the dedi. 
cation of the new Nuclear Research Reactor, 
laying of a cornerstone for the new All-Faith 
Chapel, and the opening of a new campus 
post office, University Park. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, brother 
of the university’s president, will be the 
speaker at the 1955 commencement exercises 
June 11. The centennial also will be ob. 
served at a faculty convocation in October, 
Other educational, cultural, and athletic 
events also have been planned for the year. 
Penn State will be host to unnumbered con- 
ferences during 1955 as it continues its long- 
time record of service to the Commonwealth 
and the Nation. 


STREAMLINED “SHEEPSKINS” 
(By Millicent Taylor) 


If you belong to a family of college gradu. 
ates or have a habit of completing courses 
yourself, you probably have been plagued 
through the years with what to do with ac- 
cumulated diplomas. These handsome rolls 
of sheepskin (or an imitation) tied with fad- 
ing ribbons and carrying impressive gold 
seals defy compact storage. Even the most 
determined housecleaning efforts, further 
more, cannot bring one to the point of 
throwing them out. 

But the dilemmas of the future will pose 
no such a problem—that is, if the style of di- 
plomas given out next week at Pennsylvania 
State University catches on. 

Instead of the traditional rol! of parch- 
ment tied with a ribbon, Penn State's grad- 
uates will receive a flat, smart-looking blue 
leather, satin-lined case lettered in gold and 
embossed with the university's seal, a mod- 
ernized form said to be in use in only 4 few 
other institutions. 

Inside, slipped through a diagonal band of 
blue and white ribbon, is a dignified and sime 
ple statement on high-grade paper 81) by}! 
inches, printed in clear Roman architec 
tural type, to the effect that Joan or John 
Smith is now a bachelor or arts or whatever 
else. The university seal is its only decor 
tion. Even the signatures are printed ( 
facsimile). Further, the name of the stl 
dent is no longer hand-engrossed. For more 
than 30 years William S. Hoffman, who ™® 
tired as university registrar in 1949, did the 
engrossing of student names and degrees. 
Up to last fall he had lettered more = 
50,000 diplomas. This tradition, too, h® 
bowed to the need of handling great numbers 
more easily. t. 

The new diploma is a handler egg 
though we would settle for ordinary P® 
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+ size and binding with enthusiasm, 
~ cially with the curtailed storage space 

- odern houses. Best of all, it is flat, 

of ee has been rolled, and can be stacked 

others (or perhaps stowed with the 
wng-playing phonograph records) no mat- 
ter how many degrees the family insists 
accumulating. 

penn State recipients of degrees on June 

11 have one proud extra on their modernized 

diplomas that nobody else will ever have 

from there. For this year, only, the lettering 

“yooth anniversary” will be added. 


HisTorIcCAL Lore Kept HERE 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa.—Headquarters of 

perhaps the State’s largest organization for 
exploring and preserving the immense store 
of local Pennsylvania history is the Penn- 
Jvania State University. 
The organization is the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association with its 1,300 members 
in every county keeping in touch with one 
another through the central office main- 
tained at Penn State. 

The association had its origins in a meet- 
ing called by two Penn State history profes- 
sors in 1932. 

As a result of the meeting, a convention 
was held at Lehigh University, in Bethlehem, 
in April 1933, and the association was formed. 

Since 1936 a member of Penn State’s his- 
tory department has served as secretary of 
the association. The late Dr. J. Paul Sel- 
sam was secretary until 1946. He was suc- 
ceeded that year by Dr. Philip S. Klein. Dr. 
Robert K. Murray was appointed to the post 
in 1953. 

One of the main purposes of the associ- 
ation is that of drawing together “all those 
throughout the State who prefer an interest 
in Pennsylvania history.” The membership 
thus consists not only of professional his- 
torians but amateurs as well, 
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Giant Station Planned for Pennsylvania 
Railroad in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
entering into an agreement relative to 
its station in New York City. ‘The agree- 
ment constitutes quite a forward step, as 
it relates to planning for railroads. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
on this subject, which was published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GuNT Sration PLANNED FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD IN NEw YorK 


New York, June 3.—Pennsylvania station, 
the Nation's biggest and busiest, is to come 
own to make way for “the world’s largest 
‘ommercial building,” the Pennsylvania Rail- 
Toad disclosed today. 
: The railroad said it had reached agreement 
n terms for building a new station on the 
- Site, which would be used also for 
® huge commercial building. 
rc Papers will be signed Tuesday by James 
Wi ; ymes, president of the Pennsylvania, and 
‘am Zeckendorf, president of the big 


N 
“ York real-estate firm of Webb & Knapp, 
‘c., the railroad said. 
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YEAR’S STUDY PLANNED 


No details were immediately available on 
the agreement, but a spokesman for Webb & 
Knapp said it called for a year’s study of 
possible plans before any building could be 
started. Negotiations with city authorities 
concerning building setbacks and other 
architectural details are involved, he said. 

The station is used by about 70 million 
passengers a year normally. In the peak 
wartime year of 1945 it served 109 million. 

The station, a massive granite structure of 
classic Roman design, was opened in 1910, 
at a cost within the station area of $28,- 
800,000. Including tunnels connecting it 
with New Jersey and Long Island, the cost 
was $125 million. 


ON 9-ACRE PLOT 


The station occupies 714 acres on a 9-acre 
plot between 2ist and 33d Streets and 7th 
and 8th Avenues, the largest single block of 
property in Manhattan's midtown area. 

The vaulted waiting room, as large in cubic 
content as the nave of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
could contain a 15-story building. Only four 
stories on the perimeter, however, are used 
for office space. 

Pennsylvania station was designed by Stan- 
ford White, famous architect who was shot 
to death by Harry K. Thaw in one of New 
York's famous scandals early in the century. 


PREVIOUS AGREEMENTS 


Last fall it was announced that agreement 
had been reached on terms of an option for 
sale of the air rights above the station to 
Webb & Knapp. At that time the plans, 
if consummated, called for complete modern- 
ization of the passenger station below street 
level and the erection of an entirely new 
building of undisclosed size about street 
level. 

The present agreement is in addition to 
one reached between the railroad and Webb 
& Knapp in April giving it title to two blocks 
of Pennsylvania trackage near the station 
for the purpose of using the air rights above 
the tracks to erect a huge building. The 
cost of the building was placed tentatively at 
$100 million. 

The world’s largest_commercial building at 
present is Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, which 
was 4,023,400 square feet of floor area. The 
Pentagon in Washington has 6,200,000 square 
feet. 





Scrimping on Research Is Indeed 
False Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Scrimping On Research Is Indeed 
False Economy” which appeared in the 
June 6, 1955, issue of the Louisville 
Times, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SCRIMPING ON RESEARCH Is INDEED FALSE 

EcOoNOoMY 

On the subject of reducing Federal ex- 
penditures, the Hoover Commission is almost 
fanatical. Thus there is major significance 
in its sharp criticism of “false and mislead- 
ing economy” in the Government’s research 
programs, especially those dealing with mili- 
tary weapons and public health. 

The Government, it suggests, ought to 
be spending a great deal more in this highly 
important field. 
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This should be obvious to everyone in this 
age of wonder drugs and nuclear weapons. 
Yet the importance of scientific inquiry in 
these two life-and-death phases seems to 
have been sadly discounted by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

One of Mr. Eisenhower’s first acts as Presi- 
dent was to slash $300 million a year from 
the military research expenditure proposed 
by outgoing President Harry Truman. 

Even this was not enough for the unimag- 
inative Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson. 
He urged a further reduction of $325 million, 
at the same time revealing that he put no 
stock in pure research but only what he 
termed “fruitful” projects. Many doors 
would be closed to scientists if they had to 
limit themselves to what he would consider 
fruitful. 

In these circumstances, it is not at all 
surprising that the Hoover Commission now 
finds our military research is “not sufficiently 
daring and imaginative” in dealing with the 
radically new weapons of the atomic age. 

Its report is equally critical of govern- 
mental skimping in the field of medical re- 
search. 

By its failure to press for increased funds 
from Congress for the National Institute of 
Health’s research program, the administra- 
tion has indicated a tendency to deempha- 
size basic and medical research, the Commis- 
sion pointed out. This was directed at Wel- 
far Secretary Hobby and the Budget Bu- 
reau for failing to even ask for $7,500,000 
needed for 723 approved research projects 
at NIH. 

We quite agree that this is false and mis- 
leading econmy of the worst sort. As the 
Commission has pointed out, citing such 
dramatic laboratory conquests as develop- 
ment of the Salk vaccine: “We must make 
sure of general support to this field which 
daily demonstrates such potential benefits 
for mankind.” 

In too many instances lately the study 
group headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover has shown a tendency to turn back 
the clock in other fields of Government en- 
deavor. Thus it is all the more gratifying 
to find it taking a forward view in the mat- 
ter of research. Here, of all places, the clock 
hands must move steadily ahead if we are 
to meet the challenge of the age in which we 
live. 





Protecting Gas Consumers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with considerable amazement that I 
read an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
June 6 entitled “Speaking for the 
Consumer.” 

According to that editorial, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, an agency 
charged with certain regulatory duties, 
is ignoring its primary obligation to 
the American public. It was the Fed- 
eral Power Commission that in the first 
instance took the position that it did 
not have the power to regulate the 
prices charged by natural gas producers, 
and for this reason it took no steps in 
that direction. However, the Supreme 
Court decided last year that the Federal 
Power Commission does have such power 
and responsibility. 
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The editorial points out, “the FPC ap- 
parently is biding its time in the belief 
that it will be rescued by Congress.” I 
think this is a pretty brazen attitude for 
the Federal Power Commission to take, 
because they most certainly have a duty 
to function under the law as written and 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
Certainly they have no right to antic- 
ipate that Congress will modify the Su- 
preme Court decision. It is passing 
strange that Congress should be taken 
for granted this way. Such an attitude 
on the part of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is an affront to the Congress. 

To further quote from the editorial: 

The FPC is charged with regulating the 
price of gas at the wellhead. But it is not 
effectively carrying out this duty since it 
has established no procedures and has acted 
more or less automatically in approving 
schedules submitted to it. It has thus set 
off a chain reaction that will cost consumers 
in this area millions of dollars. Theirs is 
not the only interest at stake, but it is a 
primary interest, and the four utility com- 
missions have performed a notable service 
in bringing the matter forcefully to public 
attention. 


Mr. Speaker, I am this day dispatch- 
ing a letter to the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission demanding a full 
explanation in this matter. 





Upper Colorado Project Opposed by 
Many in Upper Basin States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed upper Colorado storage project is 
even opposed by many in the States of 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico in which it would be located. I 
have received many letters from resi- 
dents of the area who strongly oppose 
the project and am including herewith 
two typical letters: 

DENVER, CoLo., June 6, 1955. 
Representative Caic HosMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Having noted from time to time 
news items in the Denver papers indicating 
your active opposition in Congress to Echo 
Park Dam, I am taking the liberty of writing 
to you to encourage your efforts in this di- 
rection. 

I have just returned from a trip down the 
Yampa River, past Echo Park, and the con- 
fluence of the Green and Yampa Rivers, on 
down through the Whirlpool Rapids and 
Split Mountain. I have been in this country 
before this, and everytime that I visit it I 
have become more and more convinced that 
the proposed dams at Echo Park and Split 
Mountain are a horrible mistake. There 
are many, many Coloradoans who feel as I 
do, but since our own Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are all very actively 
in favor of the dams, we have no way to 
make our views known to the Congress, ex- 
cept to write to Representatives like yourself 
who are known to oppose the proposed dams. 
I hope that you will make the views of a 
large number of Coloradoans known to the 
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Congress in the course of presenting your 
arguments to that body. It is unfortunate, 
of course, that there is a water controversy 
between your State and the States of the 
upper Colorado River Basin, because there 
are many sound points to be made not to 
put dams into Echo Park and Split Mountain 
which are over and above those involved in 
the lower versus the upper basin argument. 
I wish to state the two most important of 
them: 

1. The proposed dams in the Green River 
will completely ruin a sweep of natural 
beauty which should be preserved. The 
argument that a large recreation area would 
be created is not a good one. The flooding 
which would result would not reach a height 
that would make the area any more accessi- 
ble than it is now, both in terms of roads and 
camp sites. Improved roads into the rivers 
would develop the area for recreation just 
as much, if not more than creating lakes. 
They certainly would not ruin the beauty of 
the region, as a lake would. 

2. Economically the dam sites are un- 
sound. They are isolated locations, and the 
work involved to build them would be ex- 
tremely costly. When they are built, their 
very isolation and the ruggedness of the 
terrain of the whole region make it very 
doubtful that the costs could ever be re- 
covered in terms of benefits to the Nation 
as a whole resulting from a limited economic 
development of the region. It is a desert 
area that probably should never grow to the 
proportions contemplated. We have plenty 
of rich agricultural and industrial areas in 
this country without creating only poten- 
tially new marginal areas at a tremendous 
cost. Unless expenditures on new dams can 
be shown to benefit clearly the overall econ- 
omy of the whole Nation, they should never 
be made. There are plenty of sound devel- 
opments in the upper Colorado River project 
that should be made because they do con- 
tribute to economic development of the re- 
gion which would be of nationwide benefit, 
but not the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON P. CHASE. 





Wotr, Wyvo., June 5, 1955. 

Hon. Craic Hosmer, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: To preserve the few remaining 
unexploited areas of natural beauty and 
interest for future generations who will get 
power from atomic sources, not silted-up 
dams, kill the wasteful and ruinous upper 
Colorado River project. 

Very truly yours, 
KATHLEEN M. SCHILLER. 





Remembrance of the Sick and Disabled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day June 5 was celebrated in many parts 
of our country as national Shut-Ins Day, 
and special efforts were made on that day 
to encourage remembrance of the sick 
and disabled. Part of the credit for the 
widening observance of this day goes to 
Mrs. Jean Kasper of 132 Water Street, 
Perry, N. Y. A shut-in herself, Mrs. 
Kasper has carried on a lively correspon- 
dence with all those whom she could in- 
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terest in the establishment of 
hut-In’s Day, and so ably ha 
en done that this year she 
national award for her efforts. 
Under leave to extend my re 
Speaker, I include in the Res oo 
of an editorial from the Perry Herald : 
Perry, N. Y., with respect to Mrs Kas 
per’s work and its significance: 
POINT oF VIEW 


Mrs. Jean Kasper isn't especial] 
known to Perry people, and for 800d reason 
She is a shut-in, and doesn’t have a norma 
opportunity to develop acquaintance With 
others. 

But her plight has made her conscious of 
the extent of the handicap under which 
those similarly afflicted are forced to spend 
their lives, something that goes deeper than 
mere physical disability. To many the re. 
striction of their social life is equally tragic 

Mrs. Kasper has made a hobby of trying 
to help others similarly handicapped, ‘Re. 
cently she received a national award for her 
assistance in the promotion of National 
Shut-in Day, and as it was the second high. 
est award in the Nation, it was quite some. 
thing to get it. Few in Perry ever knew anys 
thing about her activities in that line, 

Any woman in normal health would view 
with horror the prospect of being a shut-in 
for the rest of her life. And well she might, 
It would make any of her ordinary, every. 
day troubles look pretty puny in comparison, 

Yet it would be hard to find in Perry, or 
anywhere, anyone with a more cheerful dis. 
position and optimistic viewpoint than Mrs, 
Kasper. Her attitude toward life is a shin- 
ing contrast to the chronic complainers who 
bog down and wail over every petty annoy- 
ance that crops up. 


& Nationa) 
S her work 
received g 


Y well 





Statement by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Before Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Refugees, Escapees, and Ex 
pellees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
made this morning by me before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Refugees, Bs 
capees, and Expellees be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
oF New YorK, BEFORE THE SENATE Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES IN 
Support oF S. 1794, AMENDMENTS 10 THE 
REFUGEE RELIEF Act OF 1953 
Mr. Chairman, I am extremely pleased to 

appear before this subcommittee on the 

critical matter now pending before y% 

namely the question of amending the Refugee 

Relief Act of 1953. 

As I understand it, the hearings today and 
tomorrow are to be devoted primarily to 
1794, the bill introduced by myself in asso- 
ciation with Senators Humpurey, Kerra 
and Dovcias. But there is also pending be- 
fore this subcommittee S. 2113, introduced : 
Senator WarTkins and others, consisting © 
the proposals submitted by President Eisen 
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} has also been introduced 

power, Mmevast 2 days @ bill by the chair- 

with this subcommittee, S. 2149. 

we Chairman, I have not had the oppor- 

a or the time, to study the bill you in- 
arto d, the Langer bill. I am sure that it 
comer constructive proposals. However, 
npn been able to study it, I shall di- 
col my remarks today to my own Dill, 8. 
oo and the Watkins bill, 8. 2113. 
gp eet I am well aware of the fact that 
these hearings are on S. 1794, I am sure the 
ubcommittee would want me to include 
reference to S. 2113 also and to compare the 
D bills. If I had the time to study it, I 
would have liked to make detailed reference 
to the Langer bill as well. 

Mr, Chairman, I know of your personal in- 
terest—and I am sure of all the members of 
this subcommittee—in the subject matter at 
hand. This subcommittee has conducted 
hearings in the recent past on the manner in 
which the Refugee Relief Act and the refugee 
relief program have been administered. You 
have heard a number of witnesses and have 
compiled a most useful record. 

Iam sure it is plain to you—as it is plain 
to the majority of the American people— 
that the refugee relief program, hopefully 
inaugurated with the passage of the Refugee 
Relief Act in the summer of 1953, has gone 
yery badly. In my judgment, it has been a 
jjijure. It has brought heartbreak and dis- 
appointments to thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands. This program has 
foundered on the rocks of administrative red 
tave, of administrative obsession with so- 
called security, and of primary defects in the 
law itself, 

Almost 2 years have gone by since the 
Refugee Relief Act was approved by this 
Congress and signed by the President. In 
those 2 years, only @ small percentage of 
the authorized number of 209,000 refugees 
and escapees have been admitted to the 
United States. Under this act, which was 
passed for the primary purpose of admitting 
refugees and escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, only a handful—-some say about 
1,000—the official figure is about 6,000—of 
actual refugees and escapees have received 
visas for entry into the United States. 

This discrepancy in figures is due to the 
fact that some of these refugees and escapees 
are also relatives of persons already legally 
resident in the United States, including citi-+ 
zens. Under the terms of the law, it is much 
easier for relatives to enter the United States 
than for refugees and escapees who have no 
relatives. Iam heartily in favor of admitting 
relatives of American citizens and of perma- 
hently resident aliens into this country, but 
that isn’t what we set out to do when we 
passed the Refugee Relief Act. We told the 
world that we were going to do a great and 
humanitarian act. We were going to do our 
part to provide haven and asylum for those 
who had fled and might yet flee from behind 
the Iron Curtain, and for those who con- 
stituted the flotsam and jetsam of war and 
political upheaval in the Old World. 

We were going to receive a fair number of 
these into America, 

But the record shows that we haven’t. We 
have failed. Shame has been cast upon the 
Prestige of the United States. While ex- 
horting people from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to take flight from tyranny, we have 
turned our backs upon them, once they have 
sscaped. We have herded them into concen- 
tation camps in Western Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. There they live, I am told, under 
“ most incredible conditions of hardship— 
beh barbed-wire fences—not so very 

iferent from the conditions from 

Which they fled, 
oe as coming to the United States is 
refuge hed, we tell them we are sorry, but the 
ards ot suet Program has such high stand- 
io. oaaty and eligibility that they can’t 
n. We have closed the door in their 


aces, 
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I have heard accounts of what goes on in 
those refugee camps, how the individuals 
and their families, wives, and children live 
and subsist. I hope some of the witnesses 
who appear before this committee, in the 
course of these hearings, will tell you what 
they have seen, so that your heart may be 
wrenched, as mine was. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to read from a bulletin sent out by the 
American Friends Service Committee, the 
great humanitarian voluntary agency of the 
Quakers, reporting on some of the condi- 
tions in the refugee camps in Germany. I 
should like to quote an excerpt from a re- 
port submitted by a Miss Gwen Gardner, a 
Friends Service Committee field worker, who 
has been working among and with these 
refugees, trying to find jobs for them in Ger- 
many, while they are waiting for permission 
to emigrate some place—any place. 

I am quoting from the report by Miss 
Gardner: 

“Those of you who are cudgeling your con- 
sciences because you wonder if we ought to 
move DP’s who prefer to stay where they 
are, come with us and visit Landshut. We’ll 
show you things that will tear your heart and 
put your doubts to rest. Perhaps, as on my 
second visit with Doris Borrusch, the men 
will mob us in the dark corridor. They’ve 
got wind of our purpose. There is a man 
with an amputated arm. ‘Aren’t you the 
American Quakers finding jobs for people? 
Look, I’m a painter, too. Can’t you get me 
a job?’ And the tall thin man with plead- 
ing brown eyes: ‘I’m a cook. I’ve worked 
with the Americans * * *.” And the burly 
man with the working overalls: ‘I’m a metal 
worker * * *, You said you wanted metal 
workers. I’m 53, but I’m healthy. I can 
work.’ But the whole camp is coming. 
There are rows of men advancing down the 
corridor. It’s the same in the rooms. This 
gray-haired, square-built, honest-looking 
man follows us. ‘I’ve got a trade. I’m a 
carpenter. I want work, too. I’m strong. 
I’m 55. But I’m stronger than that young 
man. He’s sick. Don’t help the young ones 
* * * *; they can get work. The employers 
take them. It’s we older men who need your 
help. We'd work if they’d let us. Look at 
that chap. He’s a welder. He’s strong. 
He's fit. He doesn’t drink. He wants to 
work. But he’s nearly 60. Help him to get 
out of here.’ 

“Two young men, both too slightly built 
to be suitable for the iron foundry that 
Doris Borrusch has come to offer, pursue us 
out of the room after we've filled in the 
questionnaire and seen their papers. ‘Please 
get us out of here. Please help us. Don’t 
leave us. We’ll rot if we have to stay here,’ 
says the one who has had a 2 months’ prison 
sentence for fighting. 

“We have 3 jobs to offer among 400 men. 
Which shall we choose? Whom must we 
reject? The ones who need our help most 
are the ones with handicaps, the ones who 
are sliding down. But the employers don’t 
see it that way. 

“Herr Marton, who has been filling in 
forms and interrogating since 7 a. m. looks 
tired and drawn, but he looks at me with a 
smile as we pack up our day’s work as it gets 
dark, and says: ‘I’m glad you’ve given me 
this to do. It’s very worthwhile work. I 
don’t think we shall do it in vain. We've 
got to get these people out of here. * * * 
Some of them can be saved.’ ” 

There is more, much more to this report, 
but I am not going to read any more. I 
wanted only to indicate the nature of our 
obligation * * * and the enormity of our 
failure thus far to contribute significantly 
to its solution. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, descriptions like this 
one should haunt our dreams and bedevil our 
consciences, until we do something about it. 

Thanks in part—in very large part—to the 
hearings held by this subcommittee on the 
administration of the refugee relief program 
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some weeks ago, which in turn were largely 
inspired by the Corsi incident—and I hope 
Mr. Corsi is going to testify on the legislative 
proposals now pending before you—national 
attention was focused on the failure of the 
Refugee Relief Program. 

As a result—and belatedly, if I must say 
so—President Eisenhower, just 2 weeks ago, 
sent a message to the Congress proposing 
certain amendments to the Refugee Relief 
Act. Even he admitted that “the purposes of 
the act are not being achieved as swiftly as 
we had all hoped.” President Eisenhower 
said further in his message that “a number 
of the provisions of the act require amend- 
ment, if the act’s objectives are to be fully 
achieved.” 

Mr. Chairman, I and other Senators, in- 
cluding members of this committee and 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
have been talking about the failure of this 
program for a long time. Regularly, for the 
last 18 months, we have been making 
speeches on the floor of Congress and else- 
where, warning against the collapse of the 
refugee program, decrying its frustration and 
urging its rescue, both by administrative im- 
provement and by amendments to the law. 
Our voices were not much heeded in the past 
but now, at last, the President of the United 
States has taken cognizance of the situa- 
tion—he has recognized it—and has proposed 
to the Congress a set of amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act. He has also pledged that 
changes would be made—some of them have 
possibly already been made—in the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

Let me say at this point that the amend- 
ments proposed by the President are, for the 
most part, sound ones. Some of them were 
proposed by Representative WaLTer in the 
House early this year, and some by Repre- 
sentative CELLER. Other proposals for 
changes in the law, as contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message, are new and reflect both the 
experience of the administrators of this act, 
and a newborn anxiey on their part to 
make this program work. They know that 
they are going to be held to account before 
the bar of public opinion. 

In any event, the President’s proposals 
have been submitted to Congress and they 
have been introduced as S. 2113 by Senator 
Watkins and others. The Watkins bill was 
introduced on May 31, just a week ago. 

I introduced my set of amendments, 
S. 1794, on April 25, in association with the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the senior Senator from Tennessee 
| Mr. Keravuver], and the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias]. I shall explain in 
some detail the purport of our proposals. 

I want to say, however, that I have no 
pride of authorship in the language of our 
bill. I would be glad to have S. 1794 
amended, where appropriate, by this sub- 
committee, on the basis of either the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations or the Langer bill, 
in order that the best bill possible may be 
reported to the Senate and acted upon by 
both the Senate and the House. 

I shall append to my testimony a detailed 
comparison between the President’s pro- 
posals and those contained in S. 1794. [I 
want to say, however, that in my judgment, 
the President’s proposals do not go far 
enough in several major respects. I do not 
think that the Watkins bill, S. 2113, would 
fully accomplish what we all want to accom- 
plish—and I am sure that the distinguished 
members of this subcommittee, including 
Mr. WaTkIns, share with me a desire to make 
the refugee relief work. I have no doubt 
of that whatsoever. While the Watkins bill, 
in its present form, would certainly improve 
the act, it would not do the job altogether. 

There are several provisions recommended 
by the President, however—and one espe- 
cially—which are not included in my bill 
and which I think are very good indeed. I 
will mention one of these provisions par- 
ticularly at this point. 
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I refer to section 3 of the Watkins bifl, 
which amends section 4 of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act by authorizing the admission of 
up to 1,000 aliens who are members of family 
units eligible to enter the United States 
under the Refugee Relief Act but who would 
otherwise be prevented from entering on 
account of tuberculosis. 

I think this feature of the Watkins bill 
is an excellent, a very humane and forward- 
looking one. If my bill is reported out by 
this committee, I hope it will be amended 
by adding to it section 3 of the Watkins bill. 
I commend the administration and Senator 
Watkins for having proposed it. I will refer 
to the other sound feature in the Watkins 
bill, not covered in my bill, later on in my 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, before going into further 
detail about my bill or S. 2113, I would like 
to refer to my personal interest in this gen- 
eral subject. I have been concerned with the 
problem of American policy toward immi- 
gration—toward displaced persons and ref- 
ugees—for many years—indeed, since World 
War I. Even before I became a Government 
official, I took a Very active part in the 
work of the joint distribution committee, 
which, as most of you know, has played 
an important role as a voluntary agency 
in arranging for the immigration and re- 
settlement of persons of the Jewish faith 
who have been subjected to persecution, or 
who have been uprooted and displaced by 
war and political upheaval. 

When I became a public official of New 
York State, I took, of course, a special in- 
terest in what the Government was doing 
and should be doing about the problem. 
New York City is the place where most 
aliens and immigrants arrive. We have a 
higher percentage of naturalized citizens 
and of first-generation citizens in New York 
than in any other State in the Union. In 
my judgment, this has been a major factor, 
perhaps the most important single factor, 
in the tremendous growth and development 
of New York State, not only in population, 
but in industry, commerce and individual 
enterprise. 

I would like to say at this point that I 
consider New York State to be in a way 
the most typical State in the Union in the 
sense that it represents in essence one of 
the basic ideas which have made America 
great—the idea of the melting pot. 

It is natural, therefore, for New York State 
to have a special interest in the subject be- 
fore us. And New York State has such an 
interest, I assure you. 

I would also like to recall that I served 
for some years as director-general of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration—UNRRA. I was the first 
director-general, and in that capacity I was 
responsible for the program to relieve the 
hunger and sufferings of millions of refugees 
and dislocated persons during and following 
World War II. We set up refugee camps all 
over Europe and the Middle East. We fed 
people by the millions. We arranged for 
their migration to other parts of the world 
which were ready to receive these displaced 
persons. 

I have seen countless thousands of refu- 
gees with my own eyes. I think I know, to 
some extent, what it means to be a refugee. 
There is nothing more heartrending and 
more appealing to the humanitarian in- 
stincts in all of us, than the sight of a refu- 
gee camp. 

So let us look at the legislation before us 
in human terms. It should not be just a 
matter of statistics, of visas issued, or aliens 
admitted. No; it should be a question of 
succoring hundreds and thousands of home- 
less persons—of persons who have gone 
through the hell of war and of displacement, 
of individuals who have survived slave labor 
camps and who have escaped from the un- 
believable tyranny and indignity of Com- 
munist rule. 
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I would Ifke to digress at this point from 
the subject of the refugee relief program and 
say a few words concerning our basic immi- 
gration and citizenship laws. To me the 
question of the refugee program is collateral 
to the more fundamental question of amend- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. As you know, the refu- 
gee program must work within the frame- 
work of the restrictions and regulations of 
our basic immigration law. In my opinion, 
this is one of the reasons—not the only one, 
by any means—why the refugee program 
has not been more effective. I hope that we 
can make the refugee program work by 
amending it—and then get on with the 
major problem—that of amending our basic 
immigration laws. 

There is one major administrative action 
which I believe must be taken to achieve the 
major purpose of the refugee program. The 
President and the Secretary of State can 
and should direct the responsible officials to 
turn the present cumbersome program into 
a “crash” program. Such a directive from 
the President would do a great deal to 
change the attitude of many of the officials 
connected with this program who have, until 
now, insisted that this legislation was mere- 
ly permissive and really didn’t mean that 
refugees had to be admitted into the United 
States. 

Yes; some changes in administrative atti- 
tude are necessary, if this program is to be 
snatched from the brink of failure. It is a 
fact that until the recent furor over the fir- 
ing of Mr. Edward Corsi, no one in the ad- 
ministration seemed particularly concerned 
with the failure or success of the program. 

Fortunately for our Nation, and for the 
refugees, Mr. Corsi had the courage to stand 
up and call attention to the failure of the 
program. 

I do not know that in the last few weeks 
there has been an unusual flurry of activity 
on the part of the officials responsible for the 
operation of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the spokesmen for 
the administration who came before this 
committee some time ago and tried to ex- 
plain the delays which have occurred in car- 
rying out the operations of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act compared the processing of the ap- 
plicants under the act to an automobile pro- 
duction line. The analogy with automobile 
production seems to come easily to the offi- 
cials of this administration, for some reason 
or other. 

It was explained that the slowness in Iis- 
suing visas was due to the fact that it took 
time to establish a production line. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, feel that this 
figure of speech, comparing the handling of 
human beings with the production of auto- 
mobiles, was a most unfortunate one. Hu- 
man beings are not automobiles and cannot 
be assembled or disassembled as such. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there is or was any excuse for the roadblocks 
thrown in the way of this program by the 
negative attitude of those who were in 
charge of it. Their attitude was, in my 
judgment, completely unjustifiable. 

I have taken note of the assurances which 
have recently been given me that this atti- 
tude, on the part of the administrators of 
this program, has changed, at least on the 
part of the top administrators, and that they 
are now determined to carry out the pro- 
gram in the spirit in which it was originally 
intended. 

I am willing to accept these assurances 
at something less than their face value, but 
still to accept them and to hope for the 
best if the Congress decides, in its wisdom, to 
continue to vest the administration of this 
program in the same hands which have held 
it up to now. 

Even the administrators of this program 
now concede that amendments are necessary 
to the act. A year ago they said that no 
amendments were necessary. Now the Presi- 
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dent proposes some amendments and those 
in charge of the administration of this pro- 
gram are urging the Congress to follow the 
President’s recommendations. Their con. 
version is tardy—and has been costly to the 
United States. And who can say what the 
cost has been to the hunran beings who 
have been forced to endure so much longer 
the sufferings and privations which haye 
been experienced by the refugees and es. 
capees from behind the Iron Curtain. That 
cost cannot be measured, It can only pe 
felt. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the 
details of the legislation before us. I address 
myself to S. 1794, and also to the Watkins 
bill, S. 2113. As I said before, I have not 
had a chance to study the bill introduceq 
by you, Mr. Chairman, the Langer bill, s, 
2149. 

Comparing S. 1794 and S. 2113, Mr. Chair. 
man, I would say that there are several good 
provisions in the Watkins bill which are not 
included in my bill. I have already referred 
to one of these, namely section 3 of the Wat- 
kins bill, which authorizes the admission of 
1,000 tubercular members of families other. 
wise eligible under the terms of the act. 

There is also language in section 2 of the 
Watkins bill which permits members of fam- 
ily groups to follow rather than to accom- 
pany senior members of the family group 
who have been found eligible under the act 
and have been granted visas. Thus, under 
the terms of this provision, children, wives 
and spouses could follow later, if for one rea- 
son or another they were not ready or not 
yet found eligible to accompany the member 
of the family who has been granted a visa 
under this program. There is no comparable 
provision in my bill. I strongly urge that the 
bill that is reported out include such a 
provision. 

There is also a good provision in the Wat- 
kins bill which provides that the eligibility 
of the applicants under the refugee relief 
program shall be determined solely by the 
consular officer and shall not be subject to 
review by the immigration officer. This 
means that the consular officer will be given 
the authority to decide whether the appli- 
cant fulfills all the special requirements of 
the Refugee Relief Act, as distinct from the 
general requirements of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. Under the present Refugee Relief 
Act provisions, both the consular officer and 
the immigration officer have separate author- 
ity to determine whether an applicant is an 
eligible refugee or escapee. This has resulted 
in much confusion, delay and contradiction 
between the rulings of the consular officer 
and the rulings of the immigration officer. 
I believe this is a very sound provision, 
There is no comparable provision in my bill. 

Otherwise, and in general, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe my bill is broader and better in its 
terms, although there are a few provisions 
which are virtually identical in their effect. 
One such provision is in section 7 of my bill 
and section 10 of the Watkins bill, which 
would eliminate the present requirement of 
a 2-year security check on escapees and refu- 
gees—a provision which virtually defeats the 
whole purpose of the act and the program. 

Under present law each applicant must 
provide documentation covering 2 years of 
his past life, showing everything that he has 
been doing during those 2 years, and that 
he is anti-Communist, among other things. 
For those who have just escaped from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, this is an obvious 
impossibility in all but rare cases. Both 
the Watkins bill and my bill recognize this 
fact and both bills would repeal this require- 
ment which is found in subsection 11 (d)- 

The first major difference between the two 
bills is in the definitions. The Watkins bill 
relaxes somewhat the presently unworkable 
definition which requires an escapee also t0 
be a refugee, under the very strict definition 
in section 2 (a) of the present law. My bill 
would combine the two definitions and elim- 
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inate entirely the term “escapee.” TI provide 
a sample, workable definition for “refugee,” 
which would cover both refugees and 
escapees. 

Under my amendment the term “refugee” 
would include persons who are displaced 
from their country of birth or nationality as 
a result of events prior, during, or subse- 
quent to the outbreak of World War II, and 
as a result of present political conditions, 
fear of persecution, military operations, etc., 
are unable to return to their natural place 
of abode. This would cover both refugees 
and escapees. There is no reason to make 
a distinction between refugees and escapees. 
Any distinction is only cumbersome and 
contributes to delay and confusion in inter- 
pretation. I believe in this respect my bill 
is preferable to the Watkins bill. 

In my bill the definition of expellee—those 
of German descent who were forced to flee 
when the Communists approached—is left 
the same as in present law. In the Watkins 
pill this definition is modified somewhat— 
in an obscure way, in my judgment. I do 
not understand the reason for it. 

In both bills the requirement for a valid 
passport is eliminated, and this is a good 
thing. Many refugees and escapees cannot 
obtain passports. They are stateless. Ob- 
viously, it is difficult for an escapee to get 
a passport from the Officials of the country 
from which he has fled. This has been a 
great source of difficulty in the administra- 
tion of the program. Both bills relax this 
requirement, 

There is a related requirement in present 
law which has also been a source of frus- 
tration, confusion, and delay, and that is 
the requirement for a certificate of readmis- 
sion to the country from which he migrates 
for each individual who is admitted under 
the refugee-relief program. This has re- 
quired agreements with other countries and 
resulted in endless delay. Some countries 
will not give certificates of readmission. My 
bill eliminates this requirement. The Wat- 
kins bill also eliminates it, but not quite as 
plainly, in my judgment, as S. 1794. 

S. 1794 increases the quota for refugees 
now residing in North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries by 15,000 and adds Spain and north 
Africa to the list of countries from which 
such refugees are eligible to be admitted into 
the United States. There are a number of 
Yugoslav refugees in Spain and a number 
of refugees of assorted national origins in 
north Africa whom we should surely include 
in the refugee program. They are as needy 
and as deserving as the others in the same 
group. This change is found in section 2 of 
8. 1794, amending paragraph 3 of section 3 
(a) of the present law. 

My bill would strike out the word “ethnic” 
wherever it appears in the bill, except in the 
definition of German expellees. I believe 
that this is an odious term at best. It has 
no use and no place in those parts of the 
bill, other than in section 2 (c) of the act, 
in connection with German expellees. The 
term is repugnant to our national concepts. 
It should be eliminated. It serves no pur- 
pose but to obstruct and delay this program. 

My bill would raise the age of eligible 
orphans from 10 to 14. There is no real 
reason to limit the definition of orphans to 
children of 10 years or under. All the re- 
sponsible voluntary organizations working in 
this field are agreed on this fact. An orphan 
is Just as appealing, just as desirable, and 
just as adaptable to the United States at 
the age of 14 as at the age of 10. The Wat- 
kins bill raises the age limit to 12. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
there may be some difficulty in raising the 
age limit to 14 because of the requirement 
by regulation that persons 14 years of age or 
older must undergo full security clearance. 
Setting the age limit at 13 years would obvi- 
ate this difficulty. I am sure the committee 
Will act justly in this regard. 
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My bill also repeals outright section 12 of 
the present act, a section which sets up a 
completely unworkable system of priorities 
for the issuance of visas. As far as I can 
learn, nobody has been able to understand 
thoroughly what Congress meant by section 
12. This provision has been ineffective and 
it has caused delay and confusion without 
any constructive benefits for the United 
States or for the program. I propose the out- 
right elimination of this section. I think 
it would speed things up considerably. 

The provisions of both the Watkins bill 
and S. 1794 are similar in their effect in the 
important matter of agency assurances. The 
present act prohibits the use of agency as- 
surances. This has been one of the chief 
barriers to the orderly operation of this pro- 
gram. The voluntary agencies have been 
ready, willing, and anxious to cooperate with 
this program and to help make it a success, 
but they have been severely handicapped in 
doing so by the language of this act—and by 
the administrative interpretation of it— 
which has prevented the voluntary agencies 
from providing the assurances and from as- 
suming the responsibility for placing these 
immigrants in suitable housing and jobs. 

There has been very bitter feeling about 
this provision and I believe it should be re- 
pealed and agency assurances should be ac- 
cepted. These agencies are fine, upright, and 
reputable organizations. They did a mar- 
velous job with the displaced persons pro- 
gram. They can be trusted to perform 
similarly with the refugee relief program. 
The agency assurances worked with the dis- 
placed persons program—and they will work 
with the refugee relief program. 

The provision covering this matter in S. 
1794, namely section 6 (a) is, in my judg- 
ment, preferable to that in the Watkins bill. 

Both bills have a provision relaxing present 
restrictions for individuals already in the 
United States who qualify under the terms 
of the Refugee Relief Act. The Watkins bill 
increases the number who will be so eligible 
from 5,000 to 10,000. I strongly approve of 
this increase in the number. It is not in- 
cluded in my bill. 

Both bills relax the present requirement 
that an alien, to be eligible to have his status 
adjusted, must have entered the United 
States legally. I propose to eliminate that 
requirement, presuming that the alien has 
conducted himself in a proper manner while 
he has been in the United States, and has 
otherwise conformed to the requirements of 
admission as a legally resident alien. The 
Watkins bill would specifically authorize the 
Attorney General to waive this requirement 
in cases where he finds such a waiver 
justified. My bill would accomplish the same 
purpose and in a simpler way. In the case of 
both bills the Attorney General would be 
required to rule on whether the alien in 
question should, in fact, be considered a suit- 
able person to have his status adjusted. 

Finally, we come to two major differences— 
the most vital differences—between 8S. 1794 
and the Watkins bill, S. 2113. 

These two differences pertain in the first 
place to the administrative setup, and in 
the second place to the use of unused visa 
numbers under the program. 

My bill proposes that the present pro- 
vision of the law dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the program—a legislative mon- 
strosity, in my judgment—be changed to 
make the Administrator of the program re- 
sponsible directly to the Secretary of State 
and only to him, and to free the Adminis- 
trator from subservience to any bureau in 
the State Department. 

At the present time, under the present 
law, it is required that the Administrator 
be the Director of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs—an incredible confu- 
sion of functions. The Director of the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs has 
enough to do. His is a police and review 
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function. The administrator of the refugee 
program should have no other job and no 
other responsibility. His is a humanitarian 
mission, not a police function. 

I strongly urge upon this subcommittee 
the approval of my section 10, which sets 
up the Administrator of this program in 
direct line of responsibility to the Secretary 
of State. The President or the Secretary of 
State can redesignate the present Admin- 
istrator, if they so desire. That is their 
responsibility. But the administration of 
this program should not be tied to the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs. 

I challenge anyone who believes in sound 
governmental and administrative principles 
to justify such an association. 

I don’t want to interfere with the orderly 
progress of the program. I can see that it 
would require quite a readjustment to break 
in a new Administrator in the middle of 
the program. But I think that this provi- 
sion of my bill should be adopted. I am 
sure that the President of.the United States 
will do what is necessary to keep the pro- 
gram going without interruption or delay. 
I think this change in the law will greatly 
accelerate the program. 

Finally, Mr. President, my bill envisions, 
as the Watkins bill does too, the strong 
probability that many of the visa numbers 
in some of the categories established under 
section 4 of the present law will not be used 
up. I would hope this would not be true, 
but it is most likely to prove true. My bill 
would extend the life of the program until 
1960 and provide that persons eligible under 
the act can be admitted until 1960. 

My bill provides for the reallocation of un- 
used visas among those groups which have 
the greatest need for visas. 

In those categories under section 4 where 
there are long lists of applications which 
cannot be granted, the unused visa numbers 
would be distributed among the various cate- 
gories in section 4 in proportion to the num- 
bers of applications which have been filed 
and which have not been acted upon, due 
to the exhaustion of available numbers in 
those categories. 

The Watkins bill would make these un- 
used numbers available for a worldwide or- 
phan pool. I do not think that such a pool 
would use up the unused numbers, nor do 
I think that this is especially the way to han- 
dle the orphan problem. 

I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
President Eisenhower, in his message to the 
Congress, referred to the need for a provision 
for the use of unused numbers. He did not 
recommend the worldwide orphan pool as 
the only solution to this problem. He sug- 
gested it merely as an example of what might 
be done with the unused numbers. I refer 
you to the text of his message, the pertinent 
sentences from which I quote: 

“T recommend that there be a provision for 
the use of unused numbers. Such unused 
numbers might well be used, for example, 
for orphans on a worldwide basis.” 

The Watkins provision on this subject is 
not necessarily the last word on this matter, 
even as far as the President of the United 
States is concerned. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I have completed my 
summary of the differences and similarities 
between the two bills. I am going to submit 
for the record a detailed comparison between 
the two bills and a detailed analysis and 
justification for each provision of my bill. 

I ask your permission, Mr. Chairman, that 
these two documents appear in the record at 
the completion of my remarks, to be made 
available to all the members of this subcom- 
mittee. I will file them subsequently. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like for a mo- 
ment in conclusion, to refer to the experi- 
ence we had with the displaced-persons pro- 
gram. 

When the displaced persons program was 
launched in 1948, there was no staff. The 
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displaced persons program was organized as 
an independent governmental agency, faced 
with the vast problem of creating a com- 
pletely new organization. But with all these 
handicaps, and with a law which in many 
aspects was even more unworkable than the 
present refugee law, the record of the dis- 
placed persons program in bringing refugees 
to our country is so far superior to that 
under the refugee relief program and it de- 
fies comparison. 

The Displaced Persons Commission worked 
out many of the techniques which have 
been followed by the Administrator under 
the present act. The Refugee Relief Admin- 
istrator has belatedly followed the prece- 
dent established in the displaced persons 
program of stimulating the organization of 
State commissions to aid in the resettle- 
ment of the newly arrived immigrants. Un- 
der the displaced persons program there were 
36 such State commissions. I would point 
out that these commissions were started 1 
week after the displaced persons program 
got underway. One year went by after the 
passage of the Refugee Relief Act before Pres- 
ident Eisenhower wrote to the Governors of 
the States requesting similar commissions to 
be created. 

Under the displaced persons program 
4,182 orphans were brought to the United 
States. The Displaced Persons Commission 
pioneered in working out arrangements with 
welfare agencies in the United States and 
with the various European governments to 
expedite and safeguard the adoption of these 
orphans. It is my information that the ex- 
perience of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion in this field has greatly aided the orphan 
program under the Refugee Relief Act. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, for the record, I 
would like to correct a serious error which 
has cropped up at various times in discus- 
sions of the comparison between the dis- 
placed persons program and the refugee pro- 
gram. This error relates to the thoroughness 
of the security checks utilized by the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. Individuals 
under the displaced persons program were 
checked by the following governmental se- 
curity agencies—the FBI, the CIA, the CIC, 
the CID, the Provost Marshall’s office of the 
Army, the DP investigative staff, the Consul’s 
investigative staff, and the investigative staff 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Certainly the security program under 
the Refugee Relief Act could hardly be more 
thorough. 

In light of these facts it is appalling to 
me that in terms of comparative length of 
operations under the displaced-persons pro- 
gram and the Refugee Relief Act, 152,528 
visas were issued under the displaced-per- 
sons program after 20 months of operation 
while over a similar period, only 34,810 visas 
have been issued under the Refugee Relief 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have not bela- 
bored this point too much. I hope I have 
not spent too much time reciting the past 
failures of the program. I had not intended 
to deal disproportionately with the mistakes 
of the past, which are, of course, irretriev- 
able. 

Now we face the problem of rescuing this 
program, of salvaging it, and of making the 
best we can of it. 

I assume that this subcommittee will 
report out some kind of a bill. I am sure 
that this is your purpose. I am sure that 
from all the proposals that have been made, 
a very constructive bill can be put together. 
I hope this will be done by appropriate 
changes in S. 1794. 

My purpose in appearing here, however, 
is not only to explain my bill, but to appeal 
to you to speed action on a set of amend- 
ments to revise the Refugee Relief Act in 
@ way that will permit the refugee program 
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to be carried forward to completion and to 
make it truly possible for the authorized 
number of refugees, escapees, and relatives 
to be admitted to this country. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day evening of this week the “world 
series” of lacrosse will be played in my 
home city of Baltimore, Md. In recent 
years, this fascinating game, which was 
originated by the Indians, has acquired 
considerable popularity. Much of this 
enthusiasm, now spreading to many sec- 
tions of our Nation, stems from the tre- 
mendous public interest which has been 
prevalent in Baltimore since 1878. In 
my travels, I am frequently asked to de- 
scribe the game of lacrosse and its an- 
tecedents. Therefore, I am certain that 
the people of America and the members 
of the Congress would enjoy reading an 
article entitled “Baltimore: Lacrosse 
Capital of the World,” appearing in the 
June 5, 1955, issue of the Baltimore Sun- 
day American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BALTIMORE: LACROSSE CAPITAL OF THE NATION 
(By J. William Joynes) 

Lacrosse is the national sport of Canada, 
by legislative act, but Baltimore is the game’s 
capital. 

A Baltimore school, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has held the United States intercol- 
legiate lacrosse title for more years than any 
other team, and has twice played in the 
Olympics. 

And no team is ever really considered to 
have earned the title until it beats the 
Mount Washington Lacrosse Club, a team 
made up mostly of former Hopkins stars. 

Three of the big five of lacrosse—Johns 
Hopkins, Army, Navy, Princeton, and Mary- 
land—are in the Baltimore area, and a dozen 
Maryland prep schools and, with one excep- 
tion, all Baltimore public high schools, more 
than in any similar area, feed them players. 

Though the past few years have seen a 
determined effort by some eastern colleges to 
break this lacrosse monopoly by raiding the 
Baltimore market for players to bolster their 
teams, the University of Maryland won the 
national lacrosse championship several weeks 
ago, while the Naval Academy, another Mary- 
land school, although it belongs to the Na- 
tion, was the runner-up for the title. 

Anytime a national championship doesn’t 
go to a team in or near Baltimore, it’s a pretty 
safe bet that the winner’s lineup contains 
Baltimore talent or is coached by a former 
Baltimore player. 

And you can be certain, too, that when 
Baltimore plays host to the North-South all« 
star lacrosse game at Homewood Field next 
Friday night, 50 percent or more of the play- 
ers on both teams can trace some of their 
training to this lacrosse capital. 
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The 14th annual intersectional contest, this 
year’s North-South game will be played where 
it began in 1940 and was played until 1949 
(except for 1944 and 1945, when there were 
no games because of the war) and then again 
2 years ago. 

As usual, the all-star game will focus at. 
tention on lacrosse as a thrilling, rough-ang. 
tumble game, and the proceeds wil] help 
foster the game that was played by Indians 
on the American plains before Columbus 
discovered the continent. 

Lacrosse, the only contact sport played in 
the spring, is a game, say its hunkers— 
fans—that blends the power of football, dash 
of basketball, precision of baseball, and the 
speed of hockey. And it’s a game, they Say 
that once you have seen you are either a 
rabid fan or it leaves you cold as yesterday's 
mashed potatoes. 

Most become fans, they add, but stil! there 
are not enough to foghorn their enthusiasm 
across the United States. 

In 1894, 27 years after the Canadian Gov. 
ernment made the sport its national game in 
1867, only 4 United States colleges were 
playing the old Indian game. Today only 60 
play at all and only 41 of them play enough 
to belong to the United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association. 

Of these 41, most are New England and 
Middle Atlantic colleges, for the game was 
not played by a single school west of the 
Alleghenies until 1948, when Ohio State, 
Oberlin, UCLA, and Loyola of Los Angeles, 
tried it for the first time. 

It was once played in Atlanta, Ga., but 
that was some years ago and now the fur- 
therest south that two lacrosse sticks are 
ag crossed is at Duke University in Durham, 

ee 

Dr. Wilson Elkins, a recent importation 
from Texas, to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, whose team is the na- 
tional champions this year, said he had never 
heard of lacrosse until he came to Maryland. 

But there are hopeful signs that the sport 
is on the increase. Most Long Island high 
schools have been playing for several years, 
and this spring one of them passed the record 
held by St. Paul’s School of Baltimore. It 
won its 74th straight game. 

Lacrosse has been to sport at St. Paul's 
what water is to fish, and for years its stu- 
dents have carried their crosses wherever 
they went, including classrooms. Playing 
any but a Baltimore team was child's play, 
but this cradle of lacrosse stars has finally 
met its match on distant warpaths. 

Much of this spirit and enthusiasm that 
has kept lacrosse alive can be attributed to 
former players who have spent years coaching 
or serving in the United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association, people like Andy Kirk- 
patrick, Sunday editor of the Baltimore 
American, who is chief referee, which is tan- 
tamount to being commissioner of United 
States lacrosse. 

Also coaches like Dr. William Hanson 
“Dinty” Moore III, who coached St. John's 
College to five national championships and 
has been lacrosse coach at Navy since 1938. 

Howdy Myers, who coached St. Paul's to 
more championships than any other high 
school and JHU to three titles; W. Kelso 
Morill, author of a book on the game and 4 
Hopkins coach for a number of years who 
replaced Kirkpatrick as chairman of all- 
American naming committee. 

Others whose interest has aided the game 
are Oscar (“Kid”) Norris, player and coach 
of the Mount Washington Club for well over 
30 years; Doug Turnbull, executive vice 
president of the B. & O. Railroad, the only 
all-American for 4 years straight; and ©. 
Gardner Mallonee, of Forest Park High, wh? 
was on the JHU coaching staff for 18 years 
and is chairman of this year's North-South 
game. 
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Most of the reluctance to play lacrosse 
nas been attributed to school officials who 
feel that the game is still to rough, for even 
though rules, referees, and three centuries 
of civilization have softened the game since 
the Indians played it for exercise, it is still 
not what one would call a sissy game. 

The object of the game is to hurl a 5-ounce 
india rubber ball into a 6-foot square net 
using a webbed hickory stick as a combina- 
tion scoop and sling. If in the rough-and- 
tumble abandon of doing this, someone hap- 
pens to clobber a rival with the stick and 
send him sprawling on his face, it is still all 
part of the game. 

This pattern was set by the redskins when 
the land on which they played they could 
call their own. Baggataway, forerunner of 
modern-day lacrosse, was a brutal pastime. 
scoring goals was incidental to cracking 
skulls in a game whose chief object was 
to get braves toughened up for the warpath. 

One tribe would be pitted against another 
in a tilt that would last several days. Some- 
times 400 braves fought for the ball at a 
time in a manner the Marquis of Queens- 
berry would not have approved. 

When a warrior scooped up the ball, he 
popped it into his mouth and raced half 
a mile for the goal, while opposing braves 
beat a tattoo on him like a tom-tom with 
their sticks—and if he lagged along the way, 
squaws dashed onto the field to spur the 
runner on with switches. 

Canadian pioneers adopted baggataway, 
softened it up a bit, and called it lacrosse 
after a fancied resemblance between the 
webbed stick that looks like a snowshoe and 
a French bishop’s crozier. But the only dif- 
ference is that the mayhem became or- 
ganized. 

The first white men took up the game in 
the, United States in 1868 in Buffalo and 
Troy, N. Y., but it soon died out or the players 
died off. There was some interest aroused 
in the game in New York City and Brooklyn 
in 1869, after a visit of Canadian Indians, 
but it did not last long either. 

Then in 1878, it was introduced to Balti- 
more, and with evangelistic zeal Baltimore 
has never let go its interest. When other 
kids across the United States pick up their 
baseball bats in spring, the small fry in some 
sections of Baltimore fondle lacrosse sticks 
instead. 

At first it was played by athletic clubs, one 
of which was the Druids, who became United 
States champions in 1889, although there 
were perhaps not more than 15 or 20 lacrosse 
players in the vicinity at the time. 

Then in 1888 Johns Hopkins University 
took up the lethal weapon and has hardly 
let go of the ball or a title since. It has 
won 17 national intercollegiate titles between 
1906 and 1950 and brought the international 
championship to the United States in 1928 
and 1932, the 2 years the game was played 
at the Olympics. 

Because Baltimore is the home of this 
school, it has become the unofficial national 
capital of the game. 

A Baltimore sporting goods store is the 
only place where a lacrosse stick, which are 
made by Canadian Indians, can be bought, 
and in spite of its upper Charles Street 
stamping ground, the game has lost little of 
its wild Indian flavor, though the white man 
= brought to it the trappings of civiliza- 
jon, 

Warriors now wear wire masks, protecting 
helmets, heavy gloves, and officials frown on 
bludgeoning. 

Lacrosse is played on a field 110 yards long 
and 70 yards wide with 2 goals 80 yards apart. 
There are 10 men on a team, including a 
goalie, 3 defense and 3 attack men who carry, 
kick, or pass the India rubber ball as they 
mun, dodge, and weave their way up the field 


to the opponent’s goal during four 15-minute 
periods, 
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But it’s a haphazard gauntlet he treads, 
and it takes a rugged character to make the 
trip. Rules are simpler and penalties less 
frequent than in basketball and football, and 
almost anything is legal to stop the ball car- 
rier. “Deck him” or “Lay on the wood” is 
the battlecry, foghorned by players and 
hunkers, and for this reason many of its 
stalwarts are football players who want a 
peculiar way to keep in condition. 

Long live lacrosse—and lacrosse players. 





The Plight of Retired Civil-Service 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include therewith, an editorial 
from the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil 
of June 1, which explains some of the 
reasons why Congress should pass H. R. 
3792, a bill to increase the retirement 
pay for postal and civil-service workers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these former pub- 
lic servants have for many, many years 
made substantial payment out of their 
wages to the retirement fund, which is 
now built up to several billion dollars. 
H. R. 3792 provides for a reasonable in- 
crease in their retirement pay out of 
their own bank account held in trust 
for them by their Uncle Sam. They need 
it now. I hope H. R. 3792 will be 
brought to the floor of Congress at a 
very early date. 

The editorial follows: 


THE PLIGHT OF RETIRED CIVIL-SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


Congress undoubtedly will increase the pay 
of postal and other civil-service workers be- 
fore adjournment. It is generally agreed 
they are entitled to a raise to meet increases 
in the cost of living. 

At the same time something ought to be 
done for the forgotten men and women in 
the civil service—the retired employees and 
the survivors of deceased employees. 

One need only look at current statistics 
to realize the unfortunate situation of most 
retired Government employees and their 
families. 

The average annuity paid to retired civil- 
service employees in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952 was approximately $1,400, as a 
result of combined employee and Govern- 
ment contributions to the retirement fund. 
Those in the group retired for disability av- 
eraged less than $1,200 a year. Widows and 
dependent children averaged less than $600 
a@ year. 

Annuities have not kept pace with the cost 
of living. It would take approximately $2,400 
of today’s dollars to equal the purchasing 
power of a $1,200 annuity at the beginning of 
the inflationary cycle 15 years ago. 

Annuities have been increased twice, once 
in 1948 by $300 or 25 percent, whichever was 
lesser, and again in 1952 by $324 or 21 per- 
cent. This latter increase did not apply to 
anyone whose annuity was in excess of 
$2,160. 

What is needed is a practical permanent 
plan to gear annuity payments to living costs 
so annuitants will get speedy and adequate 
adjustments. 
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The $2,160 bar should be removed. It is 
manifestly unfair to limit relief to those 
whose annuities are less than that amount. 

The pay of Senators and Representatives 
has been raised. Social-security benefits 
have been increased for those who have re- 
tired. 

The same thing should be done for retired 
civil-service employees and their survivors. 





Economic Conditions in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, usually 
on Mondays, when I return from Satur- 
day office hours and weekend conven- 
tions and conferences in my district, the 
State of Connecticut, many of my col- 
leagues greet me with the inquiry, “How 
did you find things in Connecticut?” 
The question invariably concerns the 
economic or industrial situation, and the 
best and authoritative reply that I can 
give at this time is contained in the 
official release which has just been re- 
ceived from the employment security 
division of the Connecticut Labor De- 
partment. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am pleased to bring this notice 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

Tue CONNECTICUT LaBoR SITUATION 
May 1955. 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Output 
Index dipped a little in April. From 1343 
in March the index slipped to 132.4. Main 
factor in the production decJine was a drop 
of over 3,000 in factory employment, largely 
the result of a work stoppage in electrical 
eequipment. A year ago the index stood 
at 128. 

Unemployment throughout the State 
showed a decline for the fourth straight 
month. In mid-May job seekers numbered 
28,400, the lowest level since December 1953. 
In mid-April 32,500 were looking for work, 
down by 4,100. Pickup in construction was 
reflected in a drop in unemployed men, down 
by 3,100 to 14,200. Jobless women also total 
14,200, down by 1,000. None of the 18 areas 
of Connecticut showed a gain in unemploy- 
ment. In the major areas declines were 
noted in Hartford, down 500 to 4,200; Water- 
bury, down 500 to 3,000; New Britain, down 
470 to 1,340; Bridgeport, down 400 to 4,100. 
Except for the usual December-to-January 
rise, unemployment has been on a continu- 
ous downgrade since last July when a 1954 
high of 51,000 was reached during the peak 
of the vacation period. 

Employment in Connecticut continued at 
a high level in April, but signs were noted of 
a slight leveling off in the upward trend of 
recent months. Manufacturing industries 
which have been making consistent gains 
since last fall reported a slight pause in 
hiring activities in April. The slowup oc- 
curred mostly in metal-working industries, 
particularly transportation equipment. Big- 
gest recovery from the economic decline of 
1953—54 was in the machinery industry, up by 
by 3,700 since last August. 

Connecticut still leads the Nation in aver- 
age family income, according to Sales Man- 
agement’s Survey of Buying Power for 1955. 
Buying income left after State and Federal 
taxes averaged $6,786 in Connecticut in 1954. 
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In the metropolitan regions, the Bridgeport- 
Stamford-Norwalk area was the second high- 
est in the country, with $7,486. The Hart- 
ford-New Britain area ranked third with 
$7,321. Washington, D. C., was first with 
$7,584. Family income for 233 metropolitan 
areas averaged $5,910 in 1954. National 
average was $5,274. 

Weekly earnings in Connecticut dropped 
for the first time since last July. A string 
of 8 consecutive monthly increases ended in 
mid-April when factory production workers 
in the State averaged $76.04 a week, down by 
$0.96 from the all-time peak of $77 reached 
in mid-March. The hourly rate fell from the 
record high of $1.86 in March to $1.85. The 
workweek also edged downward, 41.4 to 41.1 
hours. 

Hours lost in labor-management disputes 
in Connecticut rose in April. Eleven work 
stoppages caused 775,600 hours of lost time 
and idled 10,600 workers at one time or an- 
other. In March 2,200 people lost 95,800 
hours. Principal reason for the big increase 
in lost time was the continuation of a major 
dispute in the electrical equipment group, 
plus a stoppage of short duration in the rub- 
ber industry. As of mid-May a total of il 
disputes involved around 3,100 workers. 





Farm Production Ever Climbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Farm Production Ever Climbing,” 
which appeared in the June 4, 1955, issue 
of the Owensboro Messenger, of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FarM PRODUCTION Ever CLIMBING 


Americans hear much about the way their 
remarkable economy goes on year after year 
producing more and more for less and less. 
Most of the time it sounds like a purely 
industrial story, but it isn’t. 

An important revolution has been taking 
place on our farms. Not much of it occurred 
before the 1930's, but in the last 20 years or 
more the forward strides have been tremen- 
dous. 

In 1935 a United States farm worker turned 
out enough food and fiber to support 10 peo- 
ple. Today he produces sufficient to sup- 
port 18. Farm output per man-hour in 1953 
was 125 percent above the 1935 level. That’s 
the statistical measure of the American agri- 
cultural revolution. 

All this time, Americans have been stream- 
ing away from the farms and into the cities 
and towns. In the last 2 decades the num- 
ber of farm workers has declined one-third. 

Their place has been taken by machines, 
and these machines, along with better seeds, 
better planting techniques, greater use of 
fertilizer, soil conservation and other devices, 
have been responsible for the great boost in 
productivity. 

In 1935 farmers had about a million trac- 
tors. By 1954 they had 4.4 million. In 1935 
they had less than a million trucks. Now 
they have 2.6 million. The figures could 
be extended to many types of farm machines. 

Reliance on fertilizer has mounted sub- 
stantially. Consumption in 1935 was 1,153,- 
000 tons, but today the annual tonnage is 
around 5,400,000. 
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The steady exodus of people from farm 
areas undoubltedly gave a strong push to the 
revolution. If output was to be maintained 
and increased, mechanization was absolutely 
essential. 

Unquestionably, too, the heavy war and 
postwar demand for food and fibers exerted 
major leverage on the upward productivity 
trends. Farmers poured fertilizer onto their 
fields to step up acreage yields and meet the 
call of the market. In some cases, ad- 
mittedly, tiring soils would not otherwise 
have turned out impressive crop totals. 

The incredible days of great wartime and 
postwar foreign demand have passed. The 
Nation today is plagued by surpluses from 
farms which have learned how to produce 
more than our own people seem to need at 
this time. 

But, however that problem is to be 
handled, it is evident that the farm revolu- 
tion has not ended. Technical advances 
tend to snowball, and besides, people are 
still leaving the farms in considerable num- 
bers. Their departure goads farmers into 
fresh efforts to get more from their land with 
fewer men working fewer hours. 

Our farms may never get to the point where 
they look like factories. But if productivity 
and mechanizing trends continue their pres- 
ent pace, the farms may in fact one day be 
factories. 





Personal Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time Members of Congress are 
deluged with organized communications 
on legislation which may be pending be- 
fore a committee of Congress or before 
the Members on the floor of the House 
or Senate on final passage and consid- 
eration. 

I know that most Members of Con- 
gress are appreciative of the views ex- 
pressed by their constituents in personal 
communications as it is a way of keeping 
them informed of the effect various leg- 
islation will have on the individual. 

The editor of the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal, Justin McCarthy, has writ- 
ten a timely article on this subject, and 
I am sure it will be of interest to every 
Member of the House. 

The article follows: 


PERSONAL LETTERS ON BILLS Most EFFECTIVE 


Well-timed, reasonable personal letters to 
Members of Congress and of State legislatures 
are still the most effective way to influence 
voting on specific legislation. And the time 
to write the letters is while the bills are in 
committee. Once the bills have gone through 
public hearings and have been voted out of 
committee the lawmakers usually have made 
up their minds how they will vote. 

Stick to one issue in each letter and use 
your own words. The lawmakers are quick 
to detect planned campaigns in which hun- 
dreds of letters and postcards, all written 
alike, flood into their offices. Remember 
that the basic law of our land, the Constitu- 
tion, gives every American the right to peti- 
tion his Representative. All members of the 
UMWA should take advantage of this con- 
stitutional right. 
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Learn the number of the bill that you 
want to support or oppose and then let the 
lawmakers know how you feel about it ang 
why. Don’t ramble. Make your letters brief 
and to the point. The lawmakers have hun. 
dreds of complicated bills to consider. Don't 
scold. Don’t call names. But write. Next 
to the sacred American privilege of the 
secret ballot, your right to petition your 
Representative is most important, 





Will Scientists Destroy the Earth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
scientists of today attribute to them- 
selves unlimited power and insight into 
matters that are invisible and are trying 
to remake the world and undo what God 
has done. 

God hath made everything beautiful in 
His time; also He has set the world in their 
heart, so that no man can find out the work 
that God maketh from the beginning to the 
end. I know that whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be forever; nothing can be put to it, 
nor anything taken from it, and God doeth 
it, that men should fear before Him. That 
which hath been is now, and that which is 
to be hath already been. 


If anyone thinks that scientists can 
blow up the world and destroy civiliza- 
tion he is attributing more power to them 
than they possess. He is ascribing more 
divine ability to these long-whiskered 
individuals than their Creator possessed 
when he peopled the earth. 

We get literature here every day ex- 
plaining the possibility of the complete 
destruction of the world by the H-bomb, 
invented and made by scientists. 


Since Christians believe that what God 
has created shall ever be, that nothing 
can be put to it, or anything taken away 
from it, can we put any trust in men who 
say they can destroy what God has 
made? If the instrument that man has 
made can destroy what God has made, 
then we admit that there is no power 
higher than the mind of man. God is 
the one who gave him life and God can 
take it away. We see that enacted 
every day. 

Have we come to a time in this country 
where we deny the power of the Al- 
mighty and say that man is just as pow- 
erful, or maybe more so? 

This sort of published information is 
put out among the people all the time, 
but I do not think it is intentionally done 
to show the superiority of man’s mind 
over the Divine Creator of the universe. 
I believe it is done to keep the people in 
a constant state of fear, and thus to get 
them to approve a further continuance 
of our exploits in foreign countries, 
which have already caused us to expend 
over $800 billion since our first departure 
from the advice of Washington and other 
great men who founded this Govern- 
ment. 
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one of the astonishing things done 
here in Congress every year is this: 
George Washington’s Address is read to 
us by some Member who can dramati- 
cally present that address. We listen to 
it with great satisfaction and approval, 
vet before another day passes Congress 
is right back appropriating billions to do 
just what we were admonished not to do. 

Some of these days—I do not predict 
when—there will be a reversal of this 
sentiment, and we will get back on the 
proper course which we followed for 160 
years, and which enabled us to build 
upon these shores the best form of gov- 
ernment yet devised by man. Our exam- 
ple has been the guiding light of people 
everywhere, and at least one spot on the 
earth’s surface should be maintained 
where liberty and freedom of the indi- 
vidual can be enjoyed. Further cripple 
this Nation with senseless expenditures 
and we are endangering the future of 
this great Government. 

I, for one, am not going to sit idly by 
and see this experiment in government 
buried in the dust of history as a once 
grand and glorious institution, nor am I 
willing to transfer my faith from the 
Grand Architect of the Universe and rely 
upon a few midget-minded scientists 
who have challenged the power of our 
Creator. This earth is here to stay, re- 
gardless of the chanting of those igno- 
rant individuals who feel it can be blown 
asunder by a few gadgets invented 
through Man-made science. 





Neutrality Not Just a Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, June 3, 
1955, the Cleveland Plain Dealer car- 
ried a feature column entitled “‘Neutral- 
ity Not Just a Word,” by Samuel J. Korn- 
hauser. That article presents a most 
penetrating and realistic evaluation of 
the recently signed treaty of peace for 
Austria. It points out the major weak- 
nesses of the Russian Communist con- 
spiracy and why that conspiracy is seek- 
ing a temporary respite. It concludes 
that the so-called neutrality of Austria 
is nothing more than a Communist plot 
which we must immediately frustrate. I 
agree with the writer, Mr. Kornhauser, 
that the time was never more opportune 
for us to engage in an all-out political 
offensive against the tyrants of Moscow. 
Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Record Mr. Kornhauser’s article, a 
follows: 

NEUTRALITY NoT Just A WORD 
(By Samuel J. Kornhauser) 

The horrors of war have become so dread- 
ful and, in turn, the craving for peace so 
intense, that they tend to suspend capacity 
for clear judgment. The hungry mind grasps 
at every wisp of promised relief from the 
\errors of war, no matter how implausible. 

WHAT IS AUSTRIA’S STATUS? 

The recent arrangement by which Austria 

ls accorded an ostensible independence, a 
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neutral status and, for the time being, rid- 
dance of foreign soldiers has been widely 
acclaimed a turn toward the longed-for ob- 
jective. After 10 years of truculent refusal, 
Red Russia has by some magic suddenly be- 
come benevolent. 

What, viewed in the light of past experi- 
ence and current realities, does this neutral- 
ization of Austria mean? 

In 1815 Switzerland was neutralized by 
declaration of the European powers, and 
they, in return, guaranteed the inviolability 
of the Swiss domain. Likewise, in 1839, 
when Belgium was finally made an inde- 
pendent state, it, too, was neutralized. 

This neutralization was an expedient by 
which to preserve the then existing balance 
of power which all the signatory nations de- 
sired to maintain. But now, in the case of 
Austria, there is not even a pretense of mu- 
tuality. Who dares to believe that the Red 
regime would respect Austrian territorial 
integrity? 

You know what happened to Belgium in 
World War I. France was vulnerable to at- 
tack through Belgium; so, treaty or no, the 
Kaiser’s armies tore through Belgium. 
Switzerland, to be sure, was not invaded in 
either of the great wars. But it is a mistake 
to assume that she was saved from Belgium’s 
fate because of her neutralization. Her 
mountains, her lakes, her valiant people 
under wise leadership supply means to 
establish a firm and formidable defense 
against any aggressor. 

But there lies Austria, impotent, at the 
feet of Red Russia, a pitiful little country, 
remnant of a great empire, now home of a 
mere 7 million people, without resources for 
defense, barred from alliance with friendly 
nations—a mere tenant at the will of the 
Soviet overlord. He withdraws his troops 
today and can march, them back again 
unhindered tomorrow if it suits the Kremlin 
to give the order. 


FACTORS DISTURB RUSSIA 


Unless .we are again beguiled by folly we 
will not fall for this transparent scheme. 
Red Russia’s unabandoned inflexible purpose 
of dominating an enslaved world stares us 
in the face. Just now the Red leadership 
has need to play for time. They seek to lull 
the free world, by capitalizing on its craving 
for peace, while they reconstruct their power 
to strike. 

Several factors cause them to be presently 
disturbed: Population outrunning means of 
subsistence; inadequate supplies of con- 
sumer goods; armament, made but 5 years 
ago, already obsolescent, requiring replace- 
ment; increasingly restive masses in Russia 
and her satellite countries. The Reds’ osten- 
tatious display of an apparent overwhelming 
war potential is itself a sure sign of actual 
inherent deficiencies. 

Our own leadership will perform an in- 
valuable service to the cause of freedom if 
it presses this present advantage intrepidly 
and with the utmost vigor and acumen. The 
first step should be frustration of the neu- 
tralization plot. 





Value of World War II Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes, Thursday, June 9, 1955: 
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Worup War II PincrrmMace 


Speaking at Memorial Day exercises at 
Hagerstown, Md., May 30, Maj. Gen. D. John 
Markey urged a pilgrimage of Gold Star kin 
to the graves of their deceased loved ones 
buried overseas. General Markey, retired 
from the Maryland National Guard, not only 
saw exceptional war service in World War 
I but also served for 30 years on the Battle 
Monuments Commission and has an exact 
knowledge of the conditions that would be 
faced by those who mourn their family 
dead. He saw at first hand what happened 
on the pilgrimage arranged for the bereaved 
of World War I when many of them vis- 
ited European cemeteries in 1929, so he 
knows the value of the small expense in- 
volved. 

The United States has buried 93,000 hero 
dead of World War II alone in 14 beautiful 
national cemeteries overseas. Some 65,000 
others are missing, many from the air and 
naval forces, and their names are carved in 
marble at these memorial burying grounds 
just as those of the known dead appear on 
their marble tombstones. There are still 
others who sleep the long sleep in temporary 
cemeteries in Korea and elsewhere and whose 
remains will be transferred in due time. Al- 
together some 175,000 World War II bodies 
will remain always in the foreign soil for 
which they fought. All but four of the per- 
manent cemeteries will be completed by 
1956, and the others in Manila, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg are due for completion by 1957. 


Many families have been led to believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that in not requesting 
that their loved ones be brought home for 
burial the Government would arrange for 
them to visit their last resting places. Such 
a pilgrimage and its expense must be met by 
congressional] legislation, and experience in- 
dicates that the cost would not be great 
especially if one measures that cost against 
the sacrifices made by the honored dead. 
Only 15 percent of all eligibles participated 
in the 1929 pilgrimage of those who could 
have visited the 30,000 World War I graves 
in Europe and it is reasonable to believe that 
the proportion would hold in a trip to visit 
the last resting places of the World War II 
dead by their next of kin. 

The American Legion resolved for the 
World War IT pilgrimage at its May national 
executive committee meeting. We are sure 
that it would be supported wholeheartedly 
by all other service groups. We urge the 
early introduction of enabling legislation as 
well as its support by all interested parties. 
It is a beautiful gesture—no less beautiful 
than the massive memorials that have been 
erected by a grateful people to those who 
gave their all to preserve our liberties. 





Time to Plant Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in the May 19, 1955, edi- 
tion of the Elko Daily Free Press on farm 
price supports which I think will be of 
interest to my colleagues. Therefore, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to insert the follow- 
ing editorial in the REcorp: 

Time TO PLANT IDEAS 

Fortunately for the country, there’s very 
little chance for final enactment of the bill 
endorsed by the House to restore rigid man- 
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datory farm price supports at their old level 
of 90 percent of parity. 

The Senate clearly has no intention of do- 
ing anything to upset President Eisenhower's 
existing flexible support program. Even if 
it did, his veto of the measure would be 
a foregone conclusion. 

A look at the breakdown of the House vote 
shows that, much like the earlier House ac- 
tion on a $20 tax saving per person, the high 
support bill was intended to embarrass the 
President politically. Some 185 Democrats 
voted for it, as against only 21 Republicans. 
There were 172 Republicans against, and just 
29 Democrats. 

The Democrats plumped for high supports 
on the theory that farmers are generally un- 
happy over the flexible setup and next year 
will reward the party which has shown a 
willingness to scrap it. 

Of course, there already has been one test 
at the polls since the flexible plan was passed. 
And while most election experts judging the 
1954 voting agreed that the President’s farm 
policies had hurt the GOP in some areas, 
they could detect no widespread reaction 
of discontent. 

Conceivably, restoring high supports may 
not be now or in 1956 the factor that will 
turn the farmers’ vote. 

But whether this is so or not is really be- 
side the point. Responsible lawmakers 
know that both parties played fast and loose 
with the national interest for too many years 
in their efforts to capture the farm vote. 

The resulting high-support system pro- 
duced ruinous crop surpluses which still 
plague the Nation. Every housewife felt 
the burden in higher food costs, and every 
taxpayer felt it in charges to cover support 
payments and storage costs on Government- 
bought crops. 

It was to try to break out of this box that 
the flexible plan was enacted. A program 
that had farmers producing for Government 
warehouses was seen as senseless. It was 
felt the lure for such output should be 
eliminated. 

No one imagined flexible supports were the 
sole answer. Many other devices are needed 
to develop a healthy, balanced agriculture. 
But it surely cannot be considered progress 
to propose restoring old evils. 

The men who lead the fight for high sup- 
ports are irresponsible, for they have seen 
the fruits of that policy. If they have no 
other proposal, then they acknowledge a 
lamentable bankruptcy of ideas in the field 
they say most deeply concerns them. 

American agriculture needs the help of 
bold imaginations to formulate new, effective 
policies. But neither the farmer nor the 
country will profit if that agriculture is 
turned back into the old, rutted road it so 
recently abandoned. ° 





For a Federal Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
1955, I introduced a bill to provide for a 
Federal lottery as a means of raising 
additional funds for public welfare ac- 
tivities. 

Simultaneously with said introduction, 
I spoke on the floor of the House. I sug- 


gested some of the reasons which I think 
justify the creation of a national, Gov- 
ernment-sponsored lottery. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Up to this date, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters from people throughout 
the United States commending me for 
sponsoring a Federal lottery bill. 

On June 5, the New York Sunday News, 
with a circulation of almost 34 million 
readers, published an editorial support- 
ing my bill. I am making the said edi- 
torial a part of this Recorp so that the 
Members of Congress may have an op- 
portunity to read the views expressed by 
one of the greatest newspapers in the 
country. 

FINne BILt, Mr. FINO 


President Eisenhower pursed those ex- 
pressive lips of his at a news conference the 
other day, and muttered that he’d like to bal- 
ance the budget before taxes are cut again. 

Our thoughts at once went rolling around 
to a United States lottery, and what it might 
do to help Ike realize this praiseworthy am- 
bition. 

More to the point, the thoughts of Repre- 
sentative Paut A. FINo, Republican, New 
York, went rolling around to the same ques- 
tion. Mr. FINo promptly introduced a bill 
to set up a lottery, run by a special Federal 
commission, and with the take after prizes 
and expenses earmarked for health and wel- 
fare services. 

Mr. Frno, who is an authority on legalized 
gambling in all its aspects, says gambling, 
lawful and unlawful, is now a $30-billion-a- 
year industry in the United States. Most of 
it is controlled by professional gamblers and 
kindred racketeers, who pay the customers 
as little as they can and out of whom the 
Federal Treasury gets next to no income 
taxes. 

About 57 percent of adult Americans gam- 
ble habitually, says Fino, and nothing can 
stop them. They spend from four to nine 
billion dollars a year on foreign lotteries. 
Therefore, why not establish a national lot- 
tery of our own? 

Fino estimates that about $10 billion in 
revenues could be raised every year from this 
source. That would average out to a pos- 
sible tax cut of $250 per year for each of the 
Nation’s 41 million Federal income-tax 
payers. 

SWEEPSTAKES 


This $10 billion, moreover, would be raised 
with pleasure instead of pain to the contrib- 
utors. It would come from voluntary lot- 
tery ticket buyers, all of whom would have 
the fun of anticipating victory until the 
drawings were held, and some of whom 
would actually win. 

In case anyone fears that FINo’s estimates 
are too high, it happens that some fresh evi- 
dence to bolster them is at hand. In the 
July issue of Pageant magazine, coming out 
next Thursday, there is an article by Walter 
Walsh, entitled “An Irish Mystery Story.” 

The piece concerns the Irish Sweeps. 
What interests us most in the article is its 
report on the sum the sweeps managers pub- 
licly admit having collected in the 25 years 
since the enterprise was started. 

That intake came to $381 million. Of this 
amount, $237 million was paid out in prizes 
and $24 million in taxes, while Ireland's hos- 
pitals got $96 million. Promotion expenses 
are reported to have taken the remaining 
$24 million. 

If Ireland can do that well with a legalized 
lottery, couldn’t the United States expect to 
do many times as well with a lottery run 
under Federal supervision, paying generous 
prizes, and carefully safeguarded by law 
against grafters, chiselers, and counter- 
feiters? 

In short, if General Ike wants a painless 
way to cut taxes and balance the budget, 
Fino’s bill looks like Ike's dish. 
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Romanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Congress a resolution drawn up by 
the Romanian Americans of Michigan in 
commemoration of Romanian Independ- 
ence Day, pointing out the great wrongs 
against humanity by the failure of Rus. 
sia to abide by the terms of the Yalta 
agreements. I join with other Members 
of the Congress in looking toward the 
day when these wrongs may be peace- 
fully remedied and freedom may be re- 
stored to the people of Romania and of 
countries in a similar plight. 

The resolution follows: 


THE ROMANIAN-AMERICAN NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE AND ROMANIAN-AMERICANS op 
MICHIGAN JOINT COMMEMORATION OF Mary 
10, ROMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day—Suwnnuar, 
May 8, 1955, Casa ROMANA, DetRoIrT, Micu. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Declaration of Liberated Eu- 
rope of the Yalta agreement, to which the 
United States is one of the three signatory 
powers, provides that the peoples liberated 
from domination of Nazi Germany, and the 
peoples of former Axis satellite states of 
Europe are to be assisted to solve by demo- 
cratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement further 
provides that the establishment of order in 
Europe and rebuilding of national economi: 
life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of nazism and fascism and to cre- 
ate democratic institutions of their own 
choice; that this provision is a principle of 
the Atlantic Charter—namely, the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live and the 
restoration of sovereign rights and self-gov- 
ernment to those people who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor 
nations; and 

Whereas the three Governments, namely, 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, are pledged that they will joint- 
ly assist the people in any European liberated 
state or former Axis satellite state in Eu- 
rope where in their judgment conditions re- 
quire— 

(a) To establish conditions of internal 
peace; 

(b) To carry out emergency measures for 
the relief of distressed peoples; 

(c) To form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the populations and 
pledged to the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsible to the will of the people; 

(d) To facilitate where necessary the 
holdings of such elections; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement, on the part 
of the Government of the United States was, 
in good faith, a determination to build, in 
cooperation with other peace loving people, 
a world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well being of 
all mankind; and 

Whereas because of devious and under- 
handed methods employed by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to avoid the ful- 
fillment of their stated obligations under 
the terms of the Yalta agreement, in effec! 
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has enabled the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to foist upon the peoples liberated 
from Nazi Germany, & government other 
than one of their own choice, and thereby 
nave secured for the peoples concerned only 
a change of masters; and 

whereas this Nation has a sacred obliga- 
tion to right the wrongs committed by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
origin first and foremost reaffirm our un- 
swering loyalty without reservation to the 
Government of the United States of America; 
that we are determined at any cost to main- 
tain our American form of democracy; that 
we are opposed to all forms of subversive 
jdealogies, that we desire to alleviate in every 
way legally possible the sufferings of our Ru- 
manian brethren; that we desire to assist our 
Government in every peaceful way to at- 
tain the restoration of the freedom not only 
of our Rumanian brethren, but of all en- 
slaved peoples everywhere, from a tyrannical 
and Godless Communists regime; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
origin urge our subjugated Rumanian breth- 
ren to remain steadfast in their devotion to 
democratic ideals, institutions, and processes 
and to await with faith and hope the day 
of their liberation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, the United States delegate to the 
United Nations, the members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the two United States Senators from 
Michigan, and to all Representatives from 
Michigan whose districts include citizens of 
Rumanian origin. 





A Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with current discussions as to 
the most feasible program for mainte- 
nance of the American merchant marine 
at its highest point of efficiency, it is 
timely to have the expressed views of 
such a well-informed executive as Presi- 
dent Francis T. Greene, of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute. Recently, 
in Baltimore, Mr. Greene delivered a 
forceful address before the Propeller Club 
emphasizing the imperative need for a 
realistic appraisal of the problems con- 
fronting the maritime industry. Both 
because of its timeliness, and especially 
because of the authoritative source of 
these comments, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert an editorial of the Baltimore 
News-Post commenting on Mr. Greene’s 
speech to be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

A REAPPRAISAL 

In an address here before the Propeller 
Club on National Maritime Day, Francis T. 
Greene, president of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, expressed the opinion that, 
if the shrinking of our merchant marine is to 
be checked, there must be a reduction in 
high operating costs. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


When Mr. Greene spoke of high operating 
costs he was speaking principally of high 
labor costs. To effect a reduction therein, 
he would have the unions “reappraise and, 
where possible, eliminate from the contracts 
the obsolete and conflicting penalty and 
overtime provisions, many of which have 
been carried over from the era of the 56-hour 
week.” 

Such a reappraisal, we suspect, would 
hardly be palatable to the unions and their 
members, for everyone in every line of busi- 
ness likes to get as much as he can, in wages 
and in benefits. But these wages and bene- 
fits cannot be more than the traffic will bear. 
If they are, the business will go into a de- 
cline and ultimately into dissolution. In 
such an event the workers lose. : 

This is the point that Mr. Greene makes. 
By the shrinkage in our merchant marine, 
“labor is losing, and will lose, fully as much 
as anyone else,” he says. 

That is something for the enlightened 
leaders of labor to think about. It may be 
well for them to make the “reappraisal” 
which Mr. Greene suggests, although they 
may regret what he deems the necessity. 
There is such a thing as the law of diminish- 
ing returns and it may be working in this 
case. 

This is something for labor to study, al- 
though the study may lead to a conclusion at 
variance with that expressed by Mr. Greene. 
By insisting on retaining specific gains labor 
will not wish to suffer overall losses. 
Whether such insistence is primarily re- 
sponsible for the shrinkage of the merchant 
marine is a vital question, well worth a 
“reappraisal.” This shrinkage does labor no 
good and may do the Nation great harm. 





Inclusive Amendments to Refugee Relief 
Act Introduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill H. R. 6642, to amend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
The bill as written by the administra- 
tion—professedly following President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations—and in- 
troduced in the House and the Senate 
contains provisions that are unrealistic 
and do not go far enough to insure that 
we achieve the humanitarian objectives 
of this legislation. 

There is no provision to remove Mr. 
McLeod as administrator of the act. 
A change of law does not insure a change 
of heart, and Mr. McLeod’s administra- 
tion to date has been inept and frustrat- 
ing. 

My bill provides, in the main, as fol- 
lows: 

First. Increase of 15,000 in the number 
of authorized visas; inclusion, in addi- 
tion to the NATO countries, Turkey, 
Sweden, Iran, and eligible refugees now 
residing in Spain and in the now highly 
disturbed areas of North Africa. 

Second. Unused allotments of visas will 
be carried over to all categories in pro- 
portion to the original percentage set 
forth in the bill. If, after such allot- 
ments, there remain still unused visas, 
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these shall be used to fill applications re- 
maining unfilled on December 31, 1956. 

Third. The administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act is taken away from 
the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs and given to a full-time admin- 
istrator within the Department of State. 

Fourth. In addition to individual as- 
surances, voluntary agency assurances 
for housing and employment will be ac- 
ceptable. 

Fifth. Distinction between refugees 
and escapees is withdrawn and only one 
category is established, to include those 
who escape from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and refugees dating to World 
War II. 

Sixth. The requirement fora 2-year 
security history is eliminated. 

Seventh. The cutoff date for all re- 
allocations of unused visas is moved for- 
ward to December 31, 1960. 

Eighth. Under the present law, mem- 
bers of a family must all be admitted 
together or not at all. I have provided 
that members of the family need not 
all leave together but may be reunited 
at a later date. 

Ninth. The affliction of tuberculosis 
will not render a member of a family 
ineligible if he submits to the safeguards 
to be established by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the public-health authorities. 

These provisions follow closely the pro- 
visions of the bill introduced by Senator 
LEHMAN earlier in the session and the 
last two follow the suggestions contained 
in the President’s message. We shall 
have, then, both in the Senate and in 
the House, a bill designed to make the 
act effective, accomplish its purposes, 
and remove the impediments both in 
the law and in the person of the pres- 
ent Administrator. We have a bill that 
is workable, realistic, and humanitarian. 





Labor’s Power and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that we all joined in a sigh of relief that 
the combined good sense and manage- 
ment and labor resulted in an agreement 
between the Ford Motor Co. and the 
United Auto Workers. Incidental to all 
such negotiations is the threat of a 
strike which may be far reaching in its 
economic effects, just as this negotiated 
settlement may likewise have its long- 
range economic effects, both good and 
bad. 

In any event we have been spared a 
situation similar to that presently 
threatening the British economy, which 
is explored in an editorial appearing in 
Monday’s Evening Star. The editorial, 
in my opinion, rightly labels the British 
controversy as an interunion squabble 
and emphasizes British labor’s total dis- 
regard of the national welfare in these 
words: 
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Meanwhile, Britain’s economy is grinding 
to a halt under the impact of a strangled rail- 
way system and spreading jurisdictional 
strikes on the docks. Once again, a hand- 
ful of people who happen to belong to unions 
are using their economic power to enforce 
selfish demands, and are doing this in total 
disregard of the welfare of the rest of the 
Nation. Governments put a stop to this 
sort of thing on the part of big business a 
long time ago. If unions continue to abuse 
the special privileges which have been con- 
ferred upon them, the day may yet come 
when public opinion will force the politicians 
to apply similar restraints to labor. 


I am sure that labor in this country is 
fully cognizant of the fact that the na- 
tional welfare takes precedent over the 
welfare of individual groups and that 
the right to strike must only be used as 
a last resort in opposing conditions of 
servitude or unbearable economic pres- 
sure. If the strike is ever again em- 
ployed in this country to the extent we 
now see it operating in Britain, Iam sure 
that public—and that means congres- 
sional—reaction will be prompt and de- 
cisive. 

The entire editorial herein referred to 
is included as follows: 

War AGAINST THE NATION 


A major automobile strike in this country, 
if one develops, will divert attention from 
the crisis being forced upon Britain by irre- 
sponsible union leaders. Strike troubles of 
our own, however, should not serve to obscure 
the lessons implicit in the British situation. 

Britain’s pro-Labor Daily Mirror calls the 
strike of railroad engineers and firemen a 
“war against the nation.” This is hardly an 
exaggeration. The striking union is the As- 
sociated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, whose 70,000 members constitute 
about 80 percent of the engineers and firemen 
on Britain’s nationalized railways. The re- 
maining 400,000 rail workers in all categories 
belong to the National Union of Railwaymen. 

The members of both unions participated 
last fall in a general wage increase. But 
the ASLEF, claiming special skills for its 
members, is demanding an additional in- 
crease. The NUR, however, says that if the 
differential is widened in favor of the engi- 
neers and firemen, comparable increases will 
be demanded for its own members. The 
government, caught in the middle of what is 
essentially an interunion squabble, has re- 
fused to grant any increase, and is moving 
to arm itself with special powers under a 
state-of-emergency proclamation by the 
Queen. 

It remains to be seen, however, what steps, 
if any, will be taken by the government 
against the strikers. British politicians, even 
more than our own, have been notably re- 
luctant to use compulsion in labor disputes. 
Instead, the practice has been to rely on the 
Trade-Union Congress, with which some 8 
million union members are affiliated. The 
TUC has tried, unsuccessfully, to prevent 
this strike. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s economy is grinding 
to a halt under the impact of a strangled 
railway system and spreading jurisdictional 
strikes on the dock. Once again, a handful of 
pecple who happen to belong to unions are 
using their economic power to enforce selfish 
demands, and are doing this in total disre- 
gard of the welfare of the rest of the nation. 
Governments put a stop to this sort of thing 
on the part of big business a long time ago. 
If unions continue to abuse the special privi- 
leges which have been conferred upon them, 
the day may yet come when public opinion 
will force the politicians to apply similar 
restraints to labor. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of Freedom, a union of many 
patriotic organizations, recently met at 
San Francisco to consider the Charter 
of the United Nations. On April 30, 
1955, among other resolutions, it adopted 
one concerning the Genocide Treaty. 
The objections voiced against this treaty 
reinforce what I have already said in 
many speeches and extensions in Con- 
gress, the only difference being that the 
findings of the committee give the people 
more detailed information, and it is 
couched in better language. 

The resolution reads: 

Resolution presented by the panel on the 
Genocide Convention and what it means: 

“Whereas we are here assembled to study 
the United Nations from the American 
viewpoint and have completed a careful 
and objective study of the Genocide Conven- 
tion, which is the particular phase of the 
United Nations assigned to this symposium; 
and 

“Whereas we find the very concept of geno- 
cide un-American, unprincipled and un- 
Christian and that genocide (mass-killing) 
is a communistic, heathenish and immoral 
device based on the disbelief in the individ- 
ual as a child of God; and 

“Whereas we find the Genocide Convention 
to be a conspiracy to deprive the American 
citizen of his God-given rights guaranteed 
to him by the American Constitution for 
the following reasons: 

“1. It deprives him of freedom of speech 
(art. I, b of the Genocide Convention). 

“2. It deprives him of trial by jury (art. 
VI). 

“3. It deprives him of trial in the State 
or district where the alleged crime occurred 
(art. VI). 

“4. It deprives him of the right of habeas 
corpus by not guaranteeing this right in the 
Genocide Convention. 

“5. It permits in the most flagrant manner 
the extradition of individuals across all 
boundaries (art. VII). 

“6. It discriminates in favor of certain 
‘national’ ethnical, racial, or religious 
groups’ (art. II). 

“7, It provides for no appeal from the 
decisions of the tribunal trying the accused 
according to U. N. International Law; and 

“‘Whereas article II of the Genocide Con- 
vention includes the vague and flexible term 
of ‘mental harm’ which can be dangerously 
interpreted, among the offences of genocide; 
and 

“Whereas article IV includes private indi- 
viduals among those who may be punished; 
and 

“Whereas article VI and VIII provide for 
international tribunals to proceed against 
individual citizens in accordance with inter- 
national U. N. law as superimposed upon 
and above our domestic law; and 

“Whereas the Genocide Convention does 
not even provide penalties for genocide 
mass-killing as the term means) as is evi- 
denced by the fact that governments can- 
not be indicted and punished for the murder 
of political prisoners; and 

“Whereas it is concluded that the Geno- 
cide Convention is an instrument of dicta- 
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torship designed by the U. N. for one-woriq 
government by which American citizens may 
be deprived of their constitutionally guaran. 
teed individual freedoms: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of Freedom 
petition the Senate of the United States 
Congress that the Genocide Convention pe 
not ratified. 





Flag Day, June 14, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
National Tribune-the Stars and Stripes, 
Thursday, June 9, 1955: 

Let’s Fity Her Provupiy 


“Here’s to the Red of it; there’s not a thread 
of it 
In all th~ spread of it from foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, faced steel and lead 
for it, 
Slept with the dead for it, bathing it 
Red. 


“Here’s to the White of it; who knows the 
might of it 
But thrills at the sight of it through day 
and night, 
Womanhood’s care for it made manhood 
dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it kept it so White. 


“Here’s to the Blue of it; heavenly hue of it 
Star spangled view of it, constant and 
true; 
And here’s to the whole of it, stars, stripes, 
and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it—Red, White, and 
Blue.” 
—Selected. 


Next Tuesday is to be observed in this 
country as Flag Day, June 14 being the an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes as our national emblem. Ours was 
but an infant Republic 178 years ago when 
the Continental Congress declared that here- 
after Old Glory was to be the symbol of the 
principles of Americanism, but there was 
no misunderstanding about its glorious sig- 
nificance. To look upon the new flag as it 
flew softly in the gentle breeze of a nation 
established through armed revolution was to 
vow a belief in the ideals of its founding—a 
secure government on this continent in 
which the governed chose their rulers and 
the goals of which were personal freedom, 
liberty of thought, and conscience, and a 
way of living that spelled absolute justice 
for all who strove for it and deserved to 
have it. 


This Nation has been enlarged upon phys!- 


cally through the years since June 14, 1777. 


From a small Confederation of States, it 
has progressed from ocean to ocean and 
beyond the seas. With its expansion have 
come greater powers, a vast development of 
resources, the need for enlargement of rela- 
tions with other peoples, and the acceptance 
of responsibilities that have resulted from 
the changes that were due to growth. New 
wars, both foreign and domestic, have been 
fought and won and to the flag has been 
added only luster with each victory. During 
all of the years there has been evident will- 
ingness to accept blessings that flow to % 
free people, and in spite of all assertions 
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to the contrary the ideals of its founders 
nave remained constant. There has been 
no suppression of the individual or his rights. 
His freedoms have remained intact. The 
nationalism born of our own revolution has 
been the mainstay of those principles that 
were the basic reason for the flag. 

Ana yet there has been a growing disregard 
for some of the priceless ideals that were won 
through war, and there are those today who 
are in idealistic conflict with others among 
us who toil to prevent their dissolution. 
Fear has built up in them a wish to replace 
nationalism, which is in fact patriotism, 
with a world alinement that would prove 
fatal to every concept of liberty to which 
real Americans have pledged their faith. 
Especially has their doctrine gained ground 
<ince World War II as’the United World Fed- 
eralists, the Atlantic Union Committee, and 
others with equal fervor but lesser influence 
have striven to achieve political changes 
that would alter radically the very things 
that are symbolized by the American Flag. 
There are among them Communists and 
fellow travelers, intellectuals who look to 
internationalism as an instrument of peace, 
misguided individuals who would surrender 
our precious freedoms at least in part as a 
means of obtaining universal amity, and 
propagandists who would permit foreign dic- 
tation of our lives with or without our con- 
sent. All are not Reds. Not all of them 
can see through to the end destruction they 
are forging, but organizations among them 
are battling for the minds of our children 
to instill in them the belief of world govern- 
ment. or limited world union, and an active 
membership in a community of nations in 
which they believe, many with honest con- 
viction, they can serve without conflict many 
masters with varying interests. 

No intelligent American wants to see the 
United States engage in further armed con- 
flict. No war veteran to our knowledge de- 
sires additional privileges of combat. All of 
them hate war. That is why almost uni- 
versally they believe in and support the 
original purpose of the United Nations that 
combined to stop wars and their causes. It 
is their hope and prayer that coming con- 
ferences will bring about further attempts 
to settle international differences without 
recourse to arms, but they realize that the 
international Communists are today the only 
barrier to permanent peace; they do not see 
an immediate promise of the leopard’s 
changing his spots, and they know that no 
amount of proposed world government will 
alter the Reds in their program, which is a 
progressive development of the type of pa- 
triotism that serves only the higher level, 
their masters in the Kremlin. 

Every American crisis through the past 178 
years while Old Glory has flown over the 
land has been overcome through a whole- 
hearted devotion to righteous causes. If in 
recent years the goals have been obscured 
and often made unrecognizable, it has been 
because we have been led to believe by one- 
world aspirants that we must not offend our 
allies nor even our only enemies whose ideals 
we despise. We are encouraged to not glor- 
ify our national traditions and harbor pride 
for American achievement because it smacks 
of “colonialism” and worse. To try to accent 
the things in which all real patriots have 
believed since the Nation’s birth means that 
we are accised of jingoism and militarism, 
but we remind those among us who preach 
such doctrines that the Communist leaders 
also assert such patriotic activity springs 
from “the poisoned air of nationalism” 
which threatens to stop the spread of world 
conquest and that the will to preserve 
American institutions that is attributed to 

reactionaries” by our one-worlder citizens 
is termed “counterrevolutionary” by the 
Moscow leadership. 

We should remind ourselves, we think, of 
the riches we possess through national ardor, 
of the things that have made our country 
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great and of the prizes we need to hold and 
cherish if we are to maintain our place in 
the affairs of men and resist the savage ag- 
gressors who threaten the survival of civili- 
zation. Our country has done well to follow 
the maxims of its founders. It grew and 
prospered as an entirely independent people. 
It has settled its internal quarrels up to the 
present hour without outside assistance. 
National independence was won in 1776. 
The Civil War ied to freedom, to union and 
full self-determination. The Spanish- 
American War, while unselfish in its incep- 
tion, preserved our shores against a foreign 
thrust. Two world wars and a still unwon 
war in Korea demonstrated that our peo- 
ple would tolerate no aggression against 
them and that we would defend ourselves 
come what may. No spirit of internation- 
alism brought about those victories; it was 
patriotism which was nationalism. It was 
the fruition of an ideal such as prompted 
the early patriots of our country to die for 
the flag. During 1776, Nathan Hale, who 
had trained for the ministry and was a 
young Revolutionary officer, became a spy 
for the land he loved. Just before he was 
hanged by the British, he uttered the words, 
“I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.” Hale was only 21, but he is re- 
membered in history for his devotion to 
America, and it was that belief in this Na- 
tion that has produced the patriots who have 
brought it safely through from Valley Forge 
to Heartbreak Ridge. 

As we display the flag of our country on 
June 14, may we do so with the thought that 
all America is bound within its folds. May 
we remember that its influence has waned 
only in proportion to the extent it has been 
permitted to dissipate its strength through 
the intrigue of international busybodies. 
Americans are renowned for the good they 
have done for others, and they need never 
cease their efforts to help their fellow men 
throughout the world, but all of their hopes 
and ideals depend upon our maintaining the 
Star Spangled Banner as representative of 
total independence. It is not only a heri- 
tage from the past but it is also a symbol of 
the future. What it has meant to Ameri- 
cans through the ages, it can hold for us 
through generations yet to come, but its 
stars will forfeit their light and its stripes 
will fade if we lose the will for nationalism. 
Let us remember that when we fly Old Glory 
on Flag Day. 





Cedars in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following significant editorial writ- 
ten by Leo A. Lerner, in a recent issue 
of the Rogers Park News, Chicago, Il. 
The intelligent and far-reaching com- 
ments of Mr. Lerner on the subject of 
why the wrong so often appear to be 
right and why the right have such a hard 
time in life may be read with profit by 
many of us. Incidentally, the Rogers 
Park News has been a winner of the NEA 
Herrick award for Americanism and de- 
mocracy: 

CEDARS IN LEBANON 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

A recent definition has been going the 
rounds, about the difference between a psy- 
chotic and a neurotic, 
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The psychotic, it appears, is a person who, 
when asked the sum of 2 and 2, says “5” and 
is quite unperturbed about it. 

The neurotic, on the other hand, when 
asked the sum of 2 and 2, says “4,” but he 
is nervous about it. 

The people who “know” the wrong answer 
may be crazy, but it doesn’t bother them. 

The people who know the right answer 
are so painfully sane that they are disturbed 
by the very accuracy of what they know. 

This may sound like double talk, but there 
is more than a grain of sense in it. 

Apply the test to almost any local or na- 
tional situation, and you will find that the 
formula fits; the wrong are happy in their 
ignorance, the right are unhappy in their 
righteousness. 

The people who know that 2 and 2 are 4 
are like a lot condemned to eternal damna- 
tion, the damnation of the just and reason- 
able. It is a big job to be right, a responsi- 
bility not many people can take. 

The next time you hear a phony speech, 
or an obviously false statement made with 
great conviction, keep in mind that it might 
kill the poor guy if he had to tell the truth. 

The truth is such a precise taskmaster it 
takes great courage to live with it. There 
are times when the truth is so painful, it is 
impossible. 

It is a lot simpler to create a few silly il- 
lusions and live them as though they were 
great truths. This is a relief to the intellect 
and a soporific to the nervous system. 

This may be why, in the battle of life, the 
right have such a hard time. (That sentence 
should be skipped by small children who 
have been told in school that right always 
triumphs. It does, but people don’t always 
live that long.) 

When the wrong are wrong, as they always 
are, they go ahead with banners flying and 
swords flashing as if they were right. They 
look neither to the right nor the left because 
wrongness never looks, it just leaps. 

But the right is always nervous about its 
rightness. It wonders whom its rightness is 
hurting. It wonders if its facts have been 
properly justified and checked. It always 
moves slowly, and with lingering doubts. 

That is why the people who know two and 
two are four usually wind up asking the psy- 
chiatrist what is the matter with them, while 
on the other hand those who say two and 
two make five are ignorantly blissful, and, 
in a sense, powerful, because power in the 
tightening modern world seems to come from 
a kind of inner ruthless ignorance, a disre- 
gard for human factors, a happy living with 
illusions and delusions, something like liv- 
ing blissfully in roomful of poisonous snakes. 

Often I can imagine the gods on Mt. Olym- 
pus, somewhere 'way up on the heights with 
a clear view, looking down on us and roar- 
ing with laughter at the things they see, 
such as what we permit to be put over on us 
in an age that is supposed to be “civilized.” 
Their sides must hurt from laughing at our 
leaders of politics, and our leaders of thought 
and at us for our apparent helplessness. 
The Olympians don’t need television, just 
a window onto the earth, for an incompar- 
able entertainment. 

The entertainment they see on the Olvm- 
pian TV is on the whole almost as bad in 
taste as “This Is Your Life.”” The raucous 
sound, the invasion of privacy and personal 
dignity, the frustrating illogic of nonse- 
quitur are not confined to any particular 
hour, but form a kind of disease that pene- 
trates the whole conduct of the human race. 

It is as painful in the halls of Congress as 
it is on corny television; it is as sickening in 
the column of newspapers as it is in the 
seamy comic books and the fleshpots. 

But the laughing Olympians may not have 
the last laugh. 

The question boils down to who will in- 
herit the earth, those who say two and two 
are five or those who say two and two are 
four and are nervous about it? 
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My own bet is still on the nervous. I 
go along with the Scriptures: “The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree; they shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” 

It may be slow, and it may take patience, 
and the road will be rocky and discourag- 
ing, but there is no other way to deal with 
life except with the truth, however nervous 
it makes those who know it. 





The Public Be Damned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr.LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, questions 
of art have an intimate connection with 
government—through publicly supported 
museums, the sculpture, murals, and 
paintings in parks and public buildings, 
the work of art commissions, and other- 
wise. For that reason this challenging 
statement by Mr. Huntington Hartford 
was put before the public in full-page 
advertisements in many New York City 
newspapers by the Citizens Union Re- 
search Foundation, Inc. 

I would like to set forth a condensed 
version of the article: 

What is the purpose of the art of paint- 
ing? If it is no more than to preserve a 
facsimile of the subject for the historical 
record, then the camera would quickly re- 
place the brush and palette. If it is only 
to give sensuous pleasure by means of a 
careful balance of lines and brush strokes 
or to shock us by some hysterical outburst, 
then great art could be replaced by an opium 
pipe or a small charge of TNT under the 
nearest bush and the artist would become 
a thing of the past. 

The purpose of great art,\in my opinion, 
is a moral one; one would be at a loss, other- 
wise, to explain the tremendous veneration 
in which art and artists have been held 
even to the irreverent present. There are 
many great paintings, and perhaps it would 
be difficult for even the hair splitter in es- 
thetics to find a moral in all of them. The 
fact that the lesson is not easily expressed 
in words, however, is no indication of its 
absence; the teaching is simply taking place 
without the knowledge of the pupil. It is 
the old lesson which beauty has taught for 
sO Many years without material compensa- 
tion, the lesson of goodness and kindness 
and strength which has caused poets to iden- 
tify it with the word truth. But in cases 
where such beauty is indeed absent, par- 
ticularly if it happens to be replaced on 
canvas by distortion and ugliness, there is 
little doubt of the alacrity with which the 
average observer will recognize the loss. 

A critic by the name of Aline Saarinen 
has written an article in the New York 
Times magazine entitled “Cultural Diplo- 
macy: An Art We Neglect.” In this article 
she strongly criticizes the American Govern- 
ment for its lack of interest in modern paint- 
ing. Mrs. Saarinen remembers vividly the 
inquisition to which Congress subjected 
members of the State Department in 1946 
when they sent an exhibition of our modern 
art abroad; she thinks of the prevailing vio- 
lent antagonism of the majority of Congress 
toward modern art today. 

May I suggest a reason why, Mrs. Saarinen? 
Do you ever read the bible of the art world 
in America today, the Art News? Would 
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you like to hear a quotation from the Feb- 
ruary 1952 number of thé magazine? 

“The shock of the impact of these dis- 
gusting paintings should have indicated what 
a@ fine artist he was. * * * By throwing 
quality away, quality is what he attains.” 

Would you expect a Member of Congress or 
anyone else, for that matter, to react favor- 
ably when such verbal and pictorial gar- 
bage is constantly being thrown in their 
faces in the guise of roses? 

For artists who paint in a confused and 
embittered manner there is always the stock 
defense: They are only mirroring the chaos 
of our time. The line between mirroring 
chaos and being so preoccupied with it as 
to encourage it, however, is a fine one. One 
cannot help recognizing the fact that the 
philosophy of hatred preached in many quar- 
ters of the world today has had its effect on 
the work of some of our contemporary artists, 
and our critics have done little to discour- 
age the trend. If one dares to mention the 
ugly word “communism,” in fact, in connec- 
tion with a contemporary work of art, the 
critic will hasten to explain that painting 
in Russia today is completely regimented, 
and the Communists paint in a conventional 
and photographic manner. But what does 
that prove? The spirit of revolution which 
Lenin let loose upon a troubled world was 
forever silenced within Russia itself when 
Stalin dropped the Iron Curtain, and it would 
be surprising if the situation were other- 
wise in a dictatorship. But this fact has 
never prevented the Communists from ped- 
dling their wares outside the homeland. 

At any rate, whether because of a twisted 
political philosophy, or an effort to shock 
the public into buying, or merely a desire to 
set themselves up as high priests of a cul- 
ture from which the public is excluded, many 
artists today are certainly guilty of encour- 
aging disorganization and violence in their 
painting. To anyone with doubts on this 
score, I suggest that he go to the third floor 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and see the nightmare which is currently on 
exhibition there. 


In a Western World constantly professing 
to seek the dove of peace—a favorite symbol 
of Picasso’s—it is strange that artists who 
are most aggressive not only in their per- 
sonal philosophy, but also their work, are 
generally given the place of honor by the 
critics. “There ought to be a dictatorship 
of painters, a dictatorship of one painter,” 
says Picasso, to suppress all those who have 
betrayed us, to suppress the tricks, to sup- 
press mannerisms, to suppress charm, to sup- 
press history, to suppress a heap of other 
things.” So far as his career is concerned I 
will give Picasso credit—he has gone an 
amazing distance toward wiping out single- 
handed all the gains that have been made 
in the world of painting for the last 500 
years. His dictatorships and his suppres- 
sions, with the help of an army of critics, 
museum directors, magazine editors, and 
dealers have gone further, I am sure, than 
his wildest dreams in destroying the culture 
of the past in his chosen profession. 

“I don’t know anything about painting, 
but I know what I like.” How often has the 
average intelligent person blurted out this 
credo of false modesty. In the matter of 
good taste and judgment concerning the 
arts I believe that the average intelligent 
American can hold up his head with the 
best of the critics, and it is high time that 
we stop apologizing for our amateur stand- 
ing. If anything is to be done to halt the 
downward trend of esthetic standards in 
America today, it must be done by the people. 
This is our responsibility, and we cannot es- 
cape it with the weak-kneed excuse, “I don’t 
know anything about it.” Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, form your own opinions about art. 
Don’t be afraid to disagree—loudly, if neces- 
sary, with the powers that be in the painting 
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world. Stand up and be heard. And when 
the high priests of criticism and the museum 
directors and the teachers of mumbo jumbo 
throughout the country begin to realize that 
you mean business, you will be astonished, 
in my humble opinion, how fast they will 
change their tune. 





Anniversary of the Battle of 
Elizabethtown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A.-WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Battle of Elizabethtown Day, June 7, 
marks an exciting and valiant chapter 
in New Jersey and American history, for 
it was on this date 175 years ago that 
12 Elizabeth patriots held back a Brit- 
ish Army of 6,000 and then, joined by 
the militia, turned back the British al- 
though outnumbered 6 to 1. 

It was a pleasure for me to welcome 
to Washington on this important anni- 
versary several distinguished citizens of 
the Elizabethport section of the city of 
Elizabeth, the site of the valiant defense 
commemorated yesterday. ‘These gen- 
tlemen represent the new and growing 
Elizabethport Lions Club. They are Carl 
Schleck, Fred Wucker, Anthony Jasina, 
Joseph Heuser, Frank McGlynn, Jack 
Horbaly, Abe Rudd, Joseph Lieblien, 
William F. Crowley, and the comptrol- 
ler of the city of Elizabeth, Patrick F. 
McCann. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
appearing in the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
nal on this 175th anniversary which de- 
scribes the stirring story of the Eliza- 
bethtown Battle. 

The article follows: 

Patriots STALLED INVADERS AT UNION SQUARE 
WHILE DEFENDERS RALLIED FOR VICTORY— 
OrGY OF PLUNDER MARKED RETREAT 

(By Nadia Zigalka) 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
tomorrow, a tiny band of 12 patriots set 4 
British army of 6,000 back on its heels at 
what is now Union Square. 

The skirmish later developed into the Bat- 
tle of Elizabethtown. 

The Americans, the handful grown into 4 
force of 1,000 as militia joined the troops, 
won hands down—even though outnumbered 
6 to 1. 

The battle, which evoked wonderment 
among historians and orators to this day, 
was more than a lesson in history. It was 4 
demonstration of psychology, proving that 
a man will work harder to defend his own 
home than to gain strange lands for someone 
else. On that basis, the feat was explainable. 

EMBARRASSING DEFEAT 

Audaciously, recklessly and impertinently, 
the motley defendeds slammed back the sea- 
soned, superbly equipped—and beautifully 
dressed—army of what was then the greatest 
nation on earth. It was embarrassing for 
the enemy. 

Although June 8 has been celebrated here 
as the anniversary of the engagement, the 
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fighting actually lasted for 2 days, starting 


7. 

aoa resolution adopted by the legislature 
congratulates Elizabeth on the occasion, but 
mentions no date, except to point out that 
the battle occurred in June. 

In a proclamation, Mayor Nicholas S. La- 
corte has called on the citizenry to observe 
tomorrow as the Battle of Elizabethtown Day. 

The invasion was launched from New York 
by way of Staten Island, the British landing 
at Elizabethtown in waves the night of June 
6. The aim was to rout Gen. George Wash- 
ington and the main body of the Continental 
Army from Morristown and drive them out of 
New Jersey. 

USED FLATBOATS 

Crossing Staten Island Sound in flatboats, 
the enemy landed in the meadows near what 
historians call Elizabethtown Point, in the 
general area Of what is now the foot of 
Elizabeth Ave. 

They worked in darkness, but word of 
their debarkation reached Col. Elias Day- 
ton of the Jersey Brigade, who immediately 
set out to gather his troops. Before he 
pastened off, however, he posted the 12 
guards at the Crossroads, now Union Square, 
with orders to delay the advance in any way 
possible. 

At daybreak, the invaders formed a column 
and proceeded up Elizabeth Avenue, then 
known as Water Street. As they approached 
within musket shot, the brave little handful 
at the outpost opened fire. 

Pandemonium ensued, with horses and 
men milling about it wild confusion. One 
of the bullets unhorsed General Stirling, 
who was leading the column. 

Suffering a fracture of the thigh, Stirling 
was taken aside and treated for his wounds, 
the Redcoats remained disorganized until 
General Knyphausen took his place. 

By the time the enemy had reformed, the 
rebels had fled to join the larger mobiliza- 
tion. 

IN NEW UNIFORMS 


As the sun rose, the British again set off, 
revealed now in all their glory. An eye- 
witness account in Hatfield’s “History of 
Elizabeth” said every man, either on horse 
or afoot, was clad in a new uniform, “com- 
plete in panoply, and gorgeous with bur- 
nished brass and polished steel.” 

Their route took them into Broad Street, 
Jersey Street, and ultimately into Galloping 
Hill Road leading to Union, or “Connecticut 
Farms” as it was then called. 

Meanwhile, at Prospect Hill in the rear of 
Sprinfield, a tar barrel atop a signal pole 
had been set afire, and an 18-pound gun 
thundered a warning. 

Alerted thus to the approaching menace, 
the entire countryside rushed to arms. Seiz- 
ing weapons—and a conglomeration of these 
there was, indeed—the militia sped to mus- 
tering places and soon afterward marched 
as companies to the area in which action was 
expected. 

Elizabethtown’s defenders came from 
within boundaries far beyond the city’s 
present territorial limits. In those days, 
the town stretched from the Staten Island 
Sound to the Passaic River, and from Spring- 
field to Rahway. 

As the British pushed into the interior, 
there was a continual skirmishing until they 
Teached rising ground just beyond the west 
branch of the Elizabeth River. There, a 
party of about 60 dauntless militiamen made 
a stand, armed only+ with muskets. 

Once again, the British were disconcerted. 
Better than that, they were checked in their 
advance until the Jersey Brigade, recon- 
hoitering, assembling and gaining strength 
brought them to a complete halt, then 
turned the tide. 

Meanwhile, houses in the village were be- 
coming filled with the wounded. 

In the afternoon, the British commander 
learned Washington, with superior numbers, 
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had reached Short Hills en route from 
Morristown and was headed this way. He 
decided it would be wise to retreat, and 
ordered that a return get underway after 
nightfall. 

The Red Coats thereupon plunged into an 
orgy of plunder, setting fire to the Connect- 
icut Farms Presbyterian Church, and several 
dwellings, besides stores and other struc- 
tures. In this turmoil, Mrs. James Caldwell, 
wife of the pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, was shot to death by a 
British soldier while taking refuge in the 
Farms parsonage. 


RETREAT IN RAIN 


The enemy’s withdrawal, begun at 10 p. m., 
Was made in drenching rain over mud and 
marshes amidst a strict silence. It was so 
dark, the soldiers had difficulty seeing each 
other, and once or twice, the entire army 
was forced to stop. 

British Lt. Edward Mathew wrote: ‘We con- 
tinued our march until we reached the 
bank of the creek (the Sound) which we 
had crossed in the morning. Nothing more 
awful than this retreat can be imagined. 

“The rain with the terrible thunder and 
lightning, the darkness of the night, the 
houses at Connecticut Farms, which we had 
set fire to, in a blaze, the dead bodies which 
the light of the fire or the lightning showed 
you now and then on the road, and the 
dread of an enemy completed the scene of 
horror. * * * We halted at the side of the 
creek, and took up our ground and the whole 
army encamped.” 

Later, most of the enemy departed for 
Staten Island, leaving about 500 troops be- 
hind. It was this force the Americans at- 
tacked on June 8, this time in colunms num- 
bering about 1,500. 

The encounter, confined to what is now 
the Elizabethport section, failed to dislodge 
the troops, and is described by historians 
in lesser detail than the activities of the 
previous day. 

On Friday, June 23, the British left their 
camp at the Point and headed inland again. 
This time, the fighting went down in history 
as the Battle of Springfield. 





Reds Cry Peace—This Time They 
Mean It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Sunday 
Post of June 5, 1955: 

Reps STm.L CryING PEAcE, But THIS TIME 
THEY Mean Ir 
(By John Fox) 


For many years the leaders of the great 
slave State, the U. S. S. R. have cried peace, 
but they have not wanted it. What they 
wanted was to keep the world in a constant 
uproar with a minor war here, and another 
there, native insurrections in one place, 
border-shooting incidents in many others, 
with as little cost to themselves as possible, 
of course. 

They are still crying peace, but this time 
there is no doubt that they really mean it. 
You can’t tell what they want by what they 
say. There is not only no necessary connec- 
tion between what they say and what they 
mean. But when what they say is actually 
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what they mean, the situation is so rare as 
properly to merit the label coincidence. 
The only way to form an opinion about the 
real intentions of the Kremlin gang when 
they piously cry, peace—or anything else 
for that matter—is to appraise the situation 
in the light of real facts. Most of the time 
the facts necessary to such a conclusion are 
not available, and that has been the state 
of affairs for years at a time. At this mo- 
ment, for the first time in at least 10 years, 
there are enough undeniable facts available 
to make clear beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the murderers in the Kremlin really 
mean it when they prate about peace and 
wanting to get along with everyone, and 
when they proclaim that coexistence between 
the Communist and free systems is possible. 

What are the facts? The first time since 
the end of World War II that the Kremlin 
gave up any territory in Europe (or anywhere 
else) on which it had fastened its clutches, 
was in 1948 when a Communist supported 
mass murderer, Tito, himself an acknowl- 
edged Communist, who was and who has 
ever since been Premier of Yugoslavia, an- 
nounced that he was, although still a Com- 
munist, severing his ties with the Kremlin, 
and that he was going to be his own kind 
of Communist. That is not so simple as it 
sounds, since the Kremlin type of commu- 
nism has a set of basic principles which are 
the stones in the arch of Communist theory, 
each of which is so interrelated to and de- 
pendent upon the others, that if one of them 
should be shattered or removed for any rea- 
son, the whole Communist ideological struc- 
ture must fall. The keystone of the arch, 
the one that has been more important than 
any of the others, has been the absolute 
Communist dogma that there is only one 
kind of communism anywhere, and every- 
where on earth, and that its seat, its ex- 
pression, its headquarters, its heart, and 
brain are in the Kremlin, from whose edicts 
there must be no deviation. 

TROTSKY SLAIN FOR HIS DEVIATION 


Trotsky, one of the founders of commu- 
nism, was driven out of Russia, lucky to have 
escaped with his life, because he deviated, 
which is to say that he differed in his theory 
of communism from Stalin. For his devia- 
tion, years later, he had an ice pick driven 
into his skull in Mexico where he had taken 
up residence. The Kremlin agent in charge 
of his murder was almost certainly Vittorio 
Vidale, an old Kremlin type of Communist, 
who has for years been boss Communist in 
Trieste, who doesn’t deny, although he has 
not admitted the crime. 

In the late 1920’s, and in 1936, there were 
so-called purges in Russia, which resulted 
in the deaths of millions of people, some of 
them summarily executed immediatley after 
arrest with or without trial, most of them 
murdered by the slower process of being 
worked, starved, exposed, and beaten to 
death in the slave camps which are scattered 
all over Russia and northern Asia—primarily 
because Stalin and the men around him 
feared that even though their victims were 
themselves often old Communists, they did 
not subscribe to all of the principles of com- 
munism exactly as laid down as basic Com- 
munist dogma by Stalin and his incredibly 
evil associates in the Kremlin hierarchy. 

Last week, in Yugoslavia, the basic prin- 
ciple of the infallibility of the Kremlin was 
shattered to bits by a team of diplomats 
representing the Kremlin, itself, headed by 
the man who is perhaps No. 1 in Russia, 
Khrushchev. To dedicated Communists the 
world over, such an abandonment of prin- 
ciple was as serious and great a disaster as 
it would be to Roman Catholics if a com- 
mittee appointed by the College of Cardinals, 
with the Pope’s approval, were to deny the 
basic doctrine of the Catholic Church that 
the Pope is infallible in matters of faith and 
morals. For the first time since the very 
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beginning of Stalin’s assumption of power, 
more than 30 years ago, the theory of com- 
munism is shown clearly, irremediably, and 
conclusively to be what it is—a ghastly fake 
to which have been sacrificed the lives and 
futures of untold millions, and hundreds of 
millions of people for more than a generation, 


TITO CALLED RUSSIA’S BLUFF 


Here is the sequence of events. In 1948, 
Tito, who had been the leader of a group of 
guerrillas during the war, with the powerful 
assistance of the Kremlin grabbed control 
of Yugoslavia. Almost his first act was to 
arrest Michailovitch, another partisan leader, 
who had fought the Germans first, and later 
the Russians. He was a true Yugoslav pa- 
triot, who had the backing and support of 
the United States, whereas Tito was a Yugo- 
slay Communist, which means that his pri- 
mary loyalty was to the Kremlin. When 
Michailovitch started to fight the Kremlin, 
Tito started to fight Michailovitch. Our 
State Department, with its usual blindness, 
did not recognize what was happening, and 
therefore failed to support Michailovitch 
whose loss to Tito was thereby assured. Tito 
promptly had him and his whole organiza- 
tion shot and liquidated in the approved 
Communist manner. 

In 1948, having established himself as dic- 
tator of Yugoslavia, Tito publicly renounced 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Krem- 
lin for which he was promptly expelled from 
the Cominform by the Kremlin, and was 
anathematized by Communists all over the 
world as a Communist heretic. The feel- 
ings of the men of the Kremlin against Tito 
were so bitter and vicious for his heresy, 
which constituted saying that you could still 
be a Communist and not owe allegiance to 
Russia, that thousands of people in the 
satellites, the countries enslaved by Russia, 
were executed for the crime of “Titoism.” 

It is not known whether Tito’s heresy had 
been caused by the promise of more swag— 
bribe money, if you will—by the United 
States than he could get from Russia. There 
is no doubt that later he got the swag or 
bribes, and cash, too, from us—as a Nation 
we haven’t been particular for 20 years, 
either about making new friends or double- 
crossing our old ones. What is more im- 
portant, Tito, Communist murderer though 
he himself was, had called Russia’s bluff, 
challenged the Kremlin to its teeth and got 
away with it, despite the fact that weak and 
then almost defenseless Yugoslavia was on 
the very border of Russia, because he had 
brains enough to know that the Kremlin did 
not dare to wage an offensive war in support 
of Kremlin Communist theory. 

A few months ago there was an abrupt 
change in the leadership of the Kremlin. 
Malenkov, who had apparently become the 
leader of the U. S. S. R., abdicated his posi- 
tion and publicly confessed his deficiencies, 
which need not be recounted at this time. 
It is not yet clear who is his successor as 
boss, since titles mean little or nothing in 
the Russian scheme of things. It could be 
any one of a half dozen of the Kremlin gang. 


AUSTRIAN PEACE TREATY SURPRISE 


Three months ago, the Kremlin, unex- 
pectedly, announced a willingness to con- 
clude a peace treaty with Austria, which, to 
the surprise of everyone was concluded, and 
without the usual degrading humiliating en- 
slavement which the world has come to ex- 
pect as part of Russian peace treaties. 

A few weeks ago, the Kremlin notified the 
Governments of the United States, France, 
and Great Britain that they were willing 
to negotiate the differences which had for 
so long estranged the U. S. S. R. from the 
so-called free world, and the notifications 
were on such a different plane from all ear- 
lier messages similarly labeled that there 
was no doubt that they really meant it this 
time. 
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Last Tuesday, they began to release mili- 
tary personnel of the United States, men 
who had been illegally imprisoned by a 
satellite of the Kremlin, Communist China, 
which from a practical standpoint means 
that they had been held prisoner by orders 
of the Kremlin itself. This was obviously 
to gain public favor in the United States. 

A week ago, a trio of Soviet big shots, 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, whom millions of 
Americans remember because of his villain- 
ous performance on television as Russian 
representative at the United Nations, and 
Mikoyan, the U. S. S. R.’s top economist 
(so-called) went to Belgrade, to court Tito. 
At the airport, Khrushchev made a speech 
which was broadcast throughout Yugoslavia, 
in which, on behalf of Russia, he crawled 
figuratively on his belly, to Tito. Khrush- 
chev admitted that the Kremlin had been 
wrong. He blamed Beria, the murdered ex- 
boss of the Russian secret police directly, and 
also inferentially, Stalin, for having made a 
gigantic mistake. 

The effect of such an admission was in- 


. stantly recognized all over the world by non- 


Communist observers familiar with Russian 
ideology—and by dedicated Communists, 
too. The first result, the shock of which is 
still rocking Communists everywhere both 
inside and outside the Kremlin orbit, was 
the announcement last Monday by Vittorio 
Vidale that the Communist Party in Trieste 
no longer owes allegiance to the Kremlin 
or to the Communist Central Committee in 
Rome but that henceforth it would make 
its own decisions. 

For the first time since the thing called 
communism made its ugly appearance as a 
thing of power, it is sick—visibly sick. It’s 
no wonder that they want peace. 





The Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Congress a resolution on the question 
of increasing the minimum wage which 
has been submitted to me by the Union 
County Industrial Union Council, CIO. 
Mr. James Trice is the president and Mr. 
Joseph Galante is the executive secretary 
of this council, which expresses the sen- 
timent of American labor in asking the 
Congress to raise the minimum wage. 

The resolution follows: 

One of the most important things the 
new Congress can do this session is to pass 
a law raising the Federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. Such a law is of vital im- 
portance to the Nation, to union members 
generally and to the local community. 

A look at the average income figures shows 
why it is so important to the Nation. To- 
day, although we talk of our high living 
standard, millions of Americans still do not 
earn enough to buy the necessities of life. 
These, families are a blot on the conscience 
of our Nation and failure of the promise of 
our wealth. 

In every community, these families are a 
drag on their community because their low 
wages reduce purchasing power and this in 
turn means fewer customers for the builder, 
the retailer and the manufacturer. 
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Low wages are a burden to the communi 
in other ways. They foster slums and juve. 
nile delinquency, they impair the health of 
those in low income brackets, increase jp. 
fant mortality and shift the tax burden to 
other segments of the community. 

Six years ago, when Congress, after a long 
delay, got around to increasing the minimum 
to 75 cents an hour, it was already unrealis. 
tic in light of prevailing living costs, Since 
then living costs have gone up 14 percent 
for the average American family and 18 per- 
cent for those in the low income brackets, 

Man-hour productivity during this periog 
has gone up 19 percent. Both these factors 
must be considered if we are to have an ade. 
quate Federal minimum wage. 

A $1.25 Federal minimum would narrow 
the gap between average hourly wages paid 
in organized industries and backward sec. 
tions of our economy. It would put indus. 
try on a more competitive basis and yet not 
at the expense of labor. 

An increased Federal minimum wage would 
stimulate consumer purchasing power and 
increase employment. 

All segments of American labor, as well as 
other enlightened elements of the commu- 
nity are united in seeking passage of the 
higher minimum in the present session of 
Congress. 





School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of aid to education is of great con- 
cern to many of us here. The need for 
additional classrooms, the shortage of 
teachers, the problem of financing, and 
others are of utmost interest to millions 
of people throughout the country. I 
am hopeful that the present Congress 
will enact the necessary legislation to 
provide at least a partial solution to these 
problems in the near future. 

In the meantime, there has come to 
my attention a most interesting letter 
from a man in Brooklyn who has some 
plausible ideas on the subject. His name 
is Anselin B. Kirsch, he is 83 years old, 
and still retains a deep interest in public 
affairs. He is familiar with the prob- 
lems plaguing our educational system 
today, having served for many years as 
a member of the Bar Township School 
Board in Cambria County, Pa. 

His letter and plan to aid the school 
districts to build and equip schools did 
not come directly tome. It was written 
originally to Mr. John Brophy, the noted 
CIO leader, whom he knows for many 
years. Since Mr. Kirsch is now a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, the CIO transmitted 
the letter to me. In view of its inter- 
esting ideas and the fact that a man 
of his age is still so much concerned 
with the welfare of children, I decided 
to insert the letter and the plan into the 
Recorp. They are as follows: 

Brook.yn, N, Y., April 12, 1955. 
Mr. JOHN Bropnuy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bropuy: It is quite a long time 

since we have had any correspondence, but 
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at present I am interested in getting our 
ublic school system out of the worst predi- 
cament in its history. 

President Eisenhower's program presented 
to Congress, if adopted, wouldn’t even be a 
stopgap to the present difficulty, and his 30- 
year bond plan would mean that by the time 
the bonds were paid off the interest would 
exceed the principal. 

Senator Lister Hii, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, said the President's 

lan wasn’t even peanuts, and then he intro-~ 
coat his own bill for the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate $200 million for the 
next 2 years. Under the present emergency 
that, too, would be pretty small peanuts, 
when $11 billion are needed at once. 

I have always been interested in schools 
and did more to improve the schools in Barr 
Township than any other man who ever lived 
there. I have thought out a plan that will 
solve the problem without working a hard- 
ship on anybody and leave the management 
of the schools entirely in the hands of the 
jocal school districts. I have written dozens 
of letters, but so far I have received only 
one promise of help. The secretary of the 
Minnesota School Directors’ Association 
wrote me that he was having my plan mimeo- 
graphed and distributing a copy to every 
school board in the State. 

It will take a united effort of all the peo- 
ple to put this plan across. The idea of non- 
interest-bearing bonds will get tough oppo- 
sition. I received a statement from Dr. 
Brownell, the Commissioner of Education, 
saying that many school districts are bond- 
ed to the limit the State law will allow. 
I am enclosing the list he sent me which 
shows the limitation set by each State for is- 
ing bonds. As you will see, in most of the 
States the limits are very low, and a few 
allow none at all. This can easily be ar- 
ranged by the State legislatures. The Eisen- 
hower plan, if enacted, would not go into 
effect until the various States passed legis- 
lation to accept the plan. A school district 
can carry twice the amount of non-interest- 
bearing, long-term bonds than it could of 
interest-bearing bonds. 

The only objection anybody has been able 
to raise to this plan was that it would be 
inflationary. That is not true. You cannot 
create inflation when you are creating values 
for the money spent. Getting our schools 
on a properly functioning basis is more ur- 
gently needed than what the Defense Depart- 
ment is doing. The Defense Department 
stated sometime ago that within the next 
3 or 4 years they can outbuild the U.S.5. R. 
to such an extent with nuclear weapons that 





they will be afraid to attack us. The United ' 


States will graduate around 24,000 engineers 
this year; the U. S. S. R. will graduate some 
fifty thousand. A fat chance we will have to 
outbuild them, 

The Defense Department has just com- 
pleted the giant carrier Forrestal and is 
building four more just as fast as they can 
build them. I would be willing to wager that 
not one of them will ever be used in actual 
combat. If they are, God help the world. 

Last Sunday evening Walter Winchell said 
in his broadcast that the Defense Department 
has several hundred million dollars worth of 
Jet fighter planes that have never been used, 
and are outdated, and are of no further use. 

Very few men at my age are interested in 
Public affairs and while I have passed my 
83d milestone, I am still young and vigorous, 
and there is so much to be done for the 
welfare of mankind that I feel impelled to 
keep on working as long as God gives me 
the will and the power to do so. 

It is very hard for me to get any type- 
writing done, and then I had the luck to 
accidentally get several copies torn through 
the middle, so I had to patch them up. 
Thope the CIO and the A. F. of L. (since you 
are now happily working as one) will see 
the necessity of this fight for our schools and 
use your vast influence to put this over. 
You have the organization and the press to 
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do it. It will take a lot of publicity, but it 
will be worth it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ANSELIN B. KEimmscu. 


_—- 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN FOR THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT To AID THE LOcaL SCHOOL Dis- 
TRicts To BUILD AND Equip SCHOOLS 

¢By Anselin B. Kirsch) 


There is such a great shortage of class- 
rooms in our public school system, that it 
has been estimated by our highest school 
authorities that it will take $11 billion to 
build enough classrooms to fill the imme- 
diate need and with a constantly increasing 
number of school children, it will take sev- 
eral billions more between now and 1960. 

As it is coneeded that the local districts 
and the State governments can barely raise 
one-half of that amount, and the Federal 
Government is not in a position to furnish 
the balance, we must try something new. 
We must develop an atomic age attitude that 
is willing to face new ideas. 

I have developed a plan that is sound from 
a financial standpoint, that will solve the 
problem without any cost to the Federal 
Government, and will cut the cost in half 
for the local districts. 

If Congress will pass a bill directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept 20-year 
non-interest-bearing bonds, duly authorized 
by the local school districts, and issue (new) 
currency on the basis of these bonds to the 
districts supplying the bonds. These bonds 
to be paid by the districts at the rate of 
5 percent per annum. 

This would work automatically, and no ap- 
propriations would be needed. These bonds 
would represent real value, both in real es- 
tate and in a properly educated citizenry, 
and would be far safer basis for our currency 
than the gold at Fort Knox. 

If we should be so unfortunate as to get 
into an atomic war and just one H-bomb 
would be dropped on Fort Knox, all that 
would be left of the gold would be a big hole 
in the ground, but we would still have our 
schoolhouses. 

In regards to cutting the cost in half to the 
local school districts, I will give you an ex- 
ample. I was a member of the Barr Town- 
ship School Board in Cambria County, Pa., 
from 1918 to 1932. In the early 1920's we 
issued $50,000 worth of 5 percent 20-year 
bonds to build two schoolhouses. During 
those 20 years this district had to levy $5,000 
extra taxes, $2,500 to pay the interest on the 
bonds and an equal amount for a sinking 
fund to pay the bonds at maturity. When 
the 20 years were up and the bonds paid 
off, the two buildings cost the district not 
$50,000, but $100,000. 

There are many thousands of school di- 
rectors and members of the board of educa- 
tion who give millions of dollars worth of 
service to the schools without pay. Then 
why should money used for schools pay in- 
terest? But there is another big item in 
this plan. Once this plan gets into full 
swing, the Federal Government will be get- 
ting many millions of dollars annually in 
revenue from the school districts paying 
off the bonds. 





Crucial Test on Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, true 


conservation consists in making the best 
use of every natural resource. Among 
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our resources that are constantly grow- 
ing scarcer are desirable sites for dams 
to develop the power, irrigation, and 
recreational resources of our rivers and 
to provide for flood control and naviga- 
tional aids. One of the most desirable 
remaining sites is that for the proposed 
dam at Hells Canyon. The following 
article by Thomas L. Stokes from the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., June 
7, 1955, explains and summarizes some 
of the conservation issues at stake in the 
present battle to secure authorization 
for a high dam at Hells Canyon: 
CrucIAL TEST ON HELLS CANYON—TRIED-AND- 
TRUE CONSERVATION POLICIES AT STAKE IN 
HicH Dam Versus Low DaM FIGHT 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The great gash carved by the Snake River 
along the Idaho-Oregon border, known by 
the intriguing name of Hells Canyon, is 
isolated in nature, and seems remote per- 
haps to you who live in other more tame 
regions. 

But what happens at Hells Canyon in the 
way of development of the river for electric 
power, irrigation, flood control, and naviga- 
tion will affect you in the future wherever 
you live in the United States, as it will 
affect residents and industry of the great 
Pacific Northwest. You might as well recog- 
nize this; for it is recognized and being 
acted upon by the highly organized private 
utility interests which have seized upon the 
Hells Canyon issue to try to check further 
development of your rivers by your Govern- 
ment in your interest. 

Two principles—each long established— 
are at stake in the battle over Hells Canyon 
which will move into the Senate for a show- 
down shortly. 

First is the policy defined half a century 
ago by President Theodore Roosevelt for in- 
tegrated development of our water resources 
for their best utilization for everybody in 
irrigation, flood control, and hydroelectric 
power. 

Second is whether we will cling to the so- 
called yardstick policy established with the 
aid of Congress by another and later Roose- 
velt—Franklin D.—whereby such public proj- 
ects as TVA and others were created as pilot 
projects to show what it cost to produce 
electricity and thus keep rates of privately 
owned utilities in line. 

Both principles would be preserved if the 
Government is permitted to build a high 
dam across the Snake River as recommended 
by the Army engineers. Such a dam would 
be authorized in a bill sponsored by 29 Sen- 
ators which is slated for final approval at a 
session tomorrow by an Interior and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee that has been consid- 
ering it, after which the measure would go 
to the full committee and thence to the 
Senate floor. 

If, instead, this invaluable resource of the 
people is handed over to the Idaho Power 
Co., which is chiefly absentee-owned by 
eastern interests, for proposed piecemeal de- 
velopment by 1 to 3 low dams, that would 
stop forever the wise, sound, integrated de- 
velopment of the great Columbia River sys- 
tem. The Snake River is a part of this sys- 
tem that is so necessary for the expanding 
economy of the Northwest. It would also, 
of course, strike a deadly blow at the yard- 
stick policy which, it is no secret, the pri- 
vate utilities are determined to break down. 

Sponsors of the Government-built high 
dam, both in House and Senate, are attempt- 
ing to exercise the prerogative that belongs 
to Congress to legalize it and to instruct the 
Federal Power Commission to license it. The 
FPC held hearings for months on Hells Can- 
yon. Recentiy an FPC examiner issued 
strange sort of report. He found that the 
high dam was the better project for the 
watershed, but then took it upon himself 
to decide that Congress never would approve 
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it. Consequently, he recommended that the 
Idaho Power Co. build 1 low dam instead of 
the 3 it proposed. The FPC, itself, has not 
rendered its decision. Meanwhile, cham- 
pions of the high dam are taking the initia- 
tive in Congress on legislation that would 
supersede any FPC decision. 

How President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 
ordered that the Hells Canyon power site be 
made a part of our forest reserve so it could 
be protected by the Government from private 
exploitation is described in an exhaustive and 
authoritative study of the Hells Canyon issue 
by a distinguished economist. Father Mark 
J. Fitzgerald, a member of the faculty of 
Notre Dame University, who argues for a 
federally built high dam. 

“It was Theodore Roosevelt’s firm convic- 
tion that a river system from its headwaters 
to the sea is a single unit and should be 
treated as such,” he wrote in an article in 
America, going on to say later that there is 
more at stake than just Hells Canyon, itself. 

“If this power source fails of realization, a 
number of other dams projected in the 
Columbia Basin mey face congressional re- 
jection because their economic feasibility 
depends on coordination with Helis Canyon. 
In a larger sense the national conservation 
policy first set forth over 50 years ago is 
facing serious danger. Invaluable power 
sites throughout the Nation, which have been 
under publie protection as part of the Fed- 
eral-conservation program, may become easy 
prizes for private exploitation at public ex- 
pense.” 

As a plain dollars and cents matter, he 
points out how the three low dams proposed 
by Idaho Power Co. would produce 576,000 
kilowatts of power less each year than the 
projected Government high dam. That 
would mean 26,000 fewer jobs in industry, 
about the same number in the service trades, 
and $180 million less each year in payrolls 
and more than-a half billion dollars less in 
production annually. 

“The oft-cited tax return of almost $10 
million per year predicted from the 3-dam 
project appears small compared to the loss 
of tax revenue of 4%4 times that amount on 
income and investment from private enter- 
prise that would be excluded from the area 
because of the high power rates,” Father 
Fitzgerald wrote. 





Statement by the Honorable Daniel J. 
Flood, of Pennsylvania, on His Bill To 
Increase the Annual Income Limita- 
tions Governing the Payment of Pen- 
sion to Certain Veterans and Their De- 
pendents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have felt 
for some time that the income limita- 
tions for pensioned veterans has been 
restrictive and in too many cases has 
worked a terrible financial hardship 
upon the loyal and brave Americans who 
fought in the several conflicts in which 
we have found ourselves in compara- 
tively recent history. 

In the instances where the widow is 
the recipient of the pension, the finan- 
cial burden imposed upon her by archaic 
income limitations is also of a severe 
nature. 
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TI ask this session of the Congress, on 
the grounds of humanitarian relief and 
a logical analysis of the present eco- 
nomic situation in this country, to raise 
the annual income limitations for cer- 
tain pensioned veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Therefore, I am introducing this bill 
which I trust will do justice to these 
long-suffering veterans and their famil- 
ies and with the fervent hope that it 
will assist them in living out their lives 
on a higher economic and social plane. 





Well Written or Not, Newspapers Serve a 
Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by Tom Wallace, one of Kentucky’s out- 
standing citizens and editor emeritus of 
the Louisville Times of Louisville, Ky. 
This article is entitled ‘““Well Written or 
Not, Newspapers Serve a Purpose,” and 
same appeared in the June 6, 1955, issue 
of the Louisville Times. 

The article is as follows: 

WELL WRITTEN OR Not, NEWSPAPERS SERVE A 
PuRPOSE 


(By Tom Wallace) 


A report of a survey, by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, of the press 
as “others see us” includes the statement, 
attributed to someone: “Newspaper writing 
is the lowest form of writing.” 

It includes the statement, of the surveyor, 
that some college professors “admitted” that 
they never read newspapers. 

I challenge the suitability of “admitted.” 

I think the word should have been ‘“de- 
clared,” or “boasted.” 

The newspaper editorial has been described 
as the essay form nearest conversation; an 
essay form which, like conversation, is in- 
formal and as a rule is utterance closely fol- 
lowing provocation. 

It could be argued that literature is akin 
to sculpture, and that newspaper writing is 
akin to laying bags of sand, in a rush, to 
create a barrier. 

It has been said of sculpture that the more 
the marble wastes, the more the statue grows. 

Nothing like that could be said of erect- 
ing a barrier of sandbags against a flood or 
a barricade in a street such as one reads 
about in a history of France. 

There are, in each newspaper, numerous 
varieties of writing. 

It could be argued that inasmucn as a 
good deal of literature—I do not mean 
many books merely—is produced by news- 
paper writers and published between book 
covers, that a journalist may become, by 
due diligence, a writer—or that only those 
among journalists who are duly diligent and 
more intelligent than a majority of those 
who follow their calling can learn to write, 
as the term “write” is commonly used and 
understood. 

Unquestionably a good deal of newspaper 
writing is, if not the lowest form of writing, 
at least a low form of writing. Whether 
that is true always because of haste or for 
other reasons might be left to discussion 
among journalists. 
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The report that some college Professors 
are upon record as saying they never read 
newspapers is more interesting than ap- 
praisal of the quality of newspaper Writing 

I have heard authors of books which a, 
literature were not distinguished declare 
with pride, that they do not read news. 
papers. They wish to convey the idea that 
newspaper writing is beneath the notice of 
persons who are capable of writing books 

Such persons are always, or almost alwa :, 
liars. ” 

They may have no respect for newspaper 
writing. But they do want to know facts 
that are ascertainable conveniently in news. 
papers. 

It is, of course, customary to say: “If jt 
is in a newspaper, is it a fact?” 

That may be said so easily that saying it 
is a temptation to persons who could be 
classified, with regard to their intellects, or 
minds, with persons whose favorite witti- 
cism has to do with water being unfit to 
drink, although all right running under 
bridges or extinguishing fires. 

Find for me an adult who never reads 
a@ newspaper and I shall show you, not by 
pointing merely, an individual somewhat 
handicapped; somewhat at disadvantage in 
contacts with normal persons. 

The pretense of the educator or the author 
who says he never reads a newspaper—any- 
one may and most people do read newspapers 
hurriedly and not thoroughly—is designed 
to create the impression that newspaper 
writing and newspaper procedure; news- 
paper methods and newspaper morals are 
beneath the notice of superior beings. The 
pretense is not that of men or women whose 
careers contribute to human progress. If 
someone can cite an execption, it only proves 
the rule. 

Newspapers are not, and do not hold 
themselves out as being, a part of litera- 
ture. They have the faults of humanity. 
none of them is much better, or much worse, 
in culture or in morals, than the owner of 
51 percent, or more, of the stock. None of 
them is free, I assume, of prejudice, inas- 
much as in no case does an angel of the 
Lord exercise final authority over a news- 
paper. 

But they are like the fishing of the Flor- 
idan who fished every day from a bridge 
near his residence. A winterer from the 
progressive, aggressive North asked the 
Floridan if there were not better fishing 
within a few miles of the bridge, where 
anglers were numerous, good catches rare. 
The native replied affirmatively. 

“Why then don’t you go somewhere else 
to.fish?” asked the Yankee. 

“Well,” replied the Floridan, 
handy.” 

When or if the time comes when some- 
thing as handy as the daily newspaper is at 
hand and can offer all of the services a news- 
paper offers, at a bargain greater than the 
price of a newspaper, the daily press will sing 
its swan song. 

In the meantime, those consciously su- 
perior persons who say they never read news- 
papers should beware of allowing anyone to 
search their pockets. 

The search might reveal newspaper clip- 
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Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Texas Senate passed a resolution 
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praising Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, for dis- 
tinguished service she has rendered the 
Nation. The resolution is certainly most 
timely and expresses sentiment to which 
I subscribe. The people of Texas and 
the Nation can be justly proud of Secre- 
tary Hobby and the outstanding job she 
is doing. She is filling one of the most 
dificult Cabinet posts in our Govern- 
ment, with great ability and distinction. 





Undesirable Literature | 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


tr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I most warm- 
ly commend the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Miss THompson]) upon her 
authorship of the bill, H. R. 3333, a com- 
panion bill to S. 600 passed by the Sen- 
ate. Those who have had the pleasure 
of serving with her on the Committee 
of the Judiciary are aware of her keen 
interest in this subject and the zeal with 
which she has worked in bringing her 
convictions to a fruitful climax. 

Early this year, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 3456, on a related phase of the same 
subject, and I am only too pleased to say 
that Miss THomMpson’s bill is better than 
mine. My bill provided for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study the 
problem and recommend legislation to 
cure the problem; whereas, I conceive 
her bill to be the very kind of legislation 
which I expected the commission to rec- 
ommend. 

Under present law, it is difficult for the 
Federal Government to exercise any ef- 
fective form of restraint in the sale or 
distribution of salacious literature. Pub- 
lishers and vendors have evaded postal 
laws and regulations by the simple ex- 
pedient of transporting the publications 
across State lines by vehicular convey- 
ances. Once delivered to the local news- 
Stand or retailer, public sale of this lit- 
erature and other lewd objects, including 
obscene statuettes, snapshots, movie 
films, and phonograph records, loses its 
interstate character and thereby be- 
comes subject to the laws, if any, of the 
individual State. The Thompson bill 
States that whoever knowingly trans- 
ports in interstate or foreign commerce 
for the purpose of sale or distribution 
any such obscene objects shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, either or both. Un- 
der this language Federal jurisdiction 
would attach not only when the mails are 
used but also when vehicular convey- 
ances are used for transportation across 
State lines. 

It has been well said that a Nation’s 
literature fashions a Nation’s culture. 
In recently modern times our young peo- 
ple have been swamped with a great 
avalanche of literary barbarism in the 
form of so-called comic books and 
natural art magazines. To my mind, 
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there can be no question but that such 
literature has in a measurable degree 
contributed to the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency. Magazine articles 
and pictures glamorizing crime and hor- 
ror and glorifying sex cannot help but 
incite the passions of our young people. 
The printed page and the colored pic- 
ture, in the inquisitive and impression- 
able minds of teenagers, tend to validate 
and legitimize the mode of conduct they 
portray. According to Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, consulting psychiatrist of the 
New York Department of Hospitals, it is 
not so much the emotionally maladjust- 
ed child but the emotionally normal 
child upon whom this literature has its 
greatest detrimental effect. The nat- 
ural curiosity, the inventive nature, and 
the desire for social acceptability of the 
adolescent boy or girl makes him or her 
peculiarly vulnerable to this insidious 
appeal. 

Some of these publications not only 
glorify crime and inflame the passions 
but actually teach the techniques of im- 
moral and criminal conduct. Testifying 
before a Senate committee, Dr. Wertham 
gave an example in the following words: 

I had no idea how one would go about 
stealing from a locker in Grand Central, but 
I have comic books which describe that in 
minute detail and I could go out now and 
do it. 


Because of American abhorrence of 
governmental censorship, and because 
of the basic American concept of a free 
press operating in a free land for a free 
people, the Federal Government has 
never been able to deal with this prob- 
lem at the publication level. Be it said 
to the credit of the publisher that, espe- 
cially since the Congress has manifested 
an interest in the subject, there has been 
a commendable campaign of self-regula- 
tion. Publishers themselves have the 
initial and primary responsibility for the 
contents of these publications. The na- 
tional distributor, of which there are 13 
in America, also holds one of the key 
positions in the industry. By refusing 
to handle certain publications, these 
distributors can control the contents of 
future publications. Local newsdealers 
and other retailers can help to solve the 
problem in a similar way. 

Local citizens’ groups, however, are 
perhaps the best weapons in the fight. 
In the Sixth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
many such groups are waging aggressive 
campaigns. Responsible and concerned 
men and women from every walk of life 
have taken time from their busy sched- 
ules and given voluntarily and gener- 
ously of their substance and effort in 
combating the menace. Private organ- 
izations all over the Nation have taken 
up the challenge. In one city, interested 
citizens have organized a committee on 
evaluation of literature. Each spring it 
makes a study of publications which ap- 
pear on local newsstands. After the 
study is completed, it publishes and dis- 
tributes to parents an annual index of 
books and magazines, listing the moral- 
ity rating of each. Other organizations 
conduct a comic-book exchange which 
operates as a trading post and clearing- 
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house for objectionable comic books do- 
nated by children of the community. 

I realize that there are many who con- 
tend that, in the interest of a free press, 
Congress should pass no legislation 
whatever on this subject; that all regu- 
lation and censorship should be volun- 
tary; that civic and religious organiza- 
tions should shoulder the burden: and 
that the parents should solve the whole 
problem by selecting the child’s reading 
material. This sentiment is splendid 
and, if workable, would be sufficient 
without the intervention of legislation. 
Human nature being what it is, however, 
we must be not only idealistic but realis- 
tic. The Thompson bill is a realistic ap- 
proach to a practical problem. 

No nation is truly strong unless it is 
morally strong. Someone has said that 
“nothing in the world is great but man, 
and nothing in man is great but mind 
and soul.” Accordingly, in defense of 
the impressionable mind of young 
America, the cultural heritage which is 
ours and the moral fabric of our society, 
Iam proud to support the Thompson bill. 





Ike’s Endless Buckpassing Denounced by 
Schnitzler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Ike’s Endless Buckpassing 
Denounced by Schnitzler,” which ap- 
peared in Labor’s Daily on the 26th day 
of May. It is, in part, as follows: 

ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.—President Eisen- 
hower’s “endlessly buckKpassing”’ administra- 
tion was thunderously denounced here by 
AFL Secretary William F. Schnitzler for the 
polio “vaccine mess” and a dozen other “‘con- 
scienceless” blows at the public welfare. 

Schnitzler spoke before a banquet of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor. He 
set a new high for labor militancy under 
the GOP by charging that certain employer 
circles “will not shrink from kidnaping and 
even murder.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From Labor’s Daily of May 26, 1955] 
IKE’s ENDLESS BUCKPASSING DENOUNCED BY 
SCHNITZLER 

ATLANTIC CrTy, N. J.—President Eisen- 
hower’s “endlessly buckpassing” administra- 
tion was thunderously denounced here by 
AFL Secretary William F. Schnitzler for the 
polio “vaccine mess” and a dozen other “con- 
scienceless” blows at the public welfare. 

Schnitzler spoke before a banquet of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor. He 
set a new high for labor militancy under the 
GOP by charging that certain employer cir- 
cles will not shrink from kidnaping and even 
murder, 
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He ticked off the Eisenhower regime as gov- 
ernment by avoidance. He left clawmarks 
on Newell Brown, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
and the President himself, describing the 
White House occupant as a man who meets 
questions by saying, “Don’t ask me; I only 
live here.” 

“The pattern has been the same in every 
area,” he said: “If, despite Federal inaction, 
constructive progress is achieved in some 
field, members of the official team are eager 
to horn in on the publicity that follows so 
as to foster the impression that they are in 
some way entitled to a shart of the credit, 
as did the administration in the case of the 
Salk vaccine. 

“If, as a result of Federal inaction, matters 
turn out badly, and a mess develops, the 
technique is to shift the blame, hide behind 
the slogan of States rights and the volun- 
tary way, deny that such a development 
could possibly have been foreseen in Wash- 
ington, and, as a last-ditch move, announce 
with suitable flourishes another program 
which does nothing more than recommit the 
mess back to the States and private enter- 
prise, as the administration is now attempt- 
ing to do in the case of the Salk vaccine. 

“A sensible and responsible government 
would immediately recognize that the mar- 
keting of a vital drug cannot safely be left 
to the free play of the profit motive, at the 
expense of the Nation’s children. 

“The traditional principles of private en- 
terprise—Let the buyer beware, and charge 
what the traffic will bear—cannot be toler- 
ated in the distribution of a product so es- 
sential to the public health and safety.” 

Schnitzler declared that the welfare of the 
country’s children rated far above the spe- 
cial interests of the pharmaceutical and 
medical lobbies. 

“Unfortunately,” he went on, “those lob- 
bies have had the ear of the administration 
from the beginning, to the exclusion of 
spokesmen for consumers and the public at 
large. 

“On April 18, shortly after the announce- 
ment of the success of the vaccine, AFL Presi- 
dent Meany called upon the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Mrs. 
Hobby) to broaden the membership of her 
advisory group to include representatives 
of the religious faiths, workers, farmers, and 
women’s organizations. * * * 


DRUG INTERESTS’ INFLUENCE 


“Yet to this day, all of the interests in- 
volved in the marketing of the vaccine seem 
to have great influence with the administra- 
tion—except the people. 

“The result was inevitable. When a pro- 
gram of sorts finally emerged from the De- 
partment it was far too little and far too 
late.” 

Schnitzler compared this “bungling, con- 
fusion, and mismanagement” with the han- 
dling of the vaccine in Canada, where an ef- 
fective program was ready as soon as the 
vaccine was released for public use. 

The AFL secretary-treasurer, who came out 
of the bakers’ union, threw some oldtime 
haymakers: He said: 

“Recent developments have demonstrated 
that—contrary to the myth of managerial 
enlightenment expounded the organs of 
business—the old-fashioned, feudal-minded 
type of enmrployer is far from becoming ex- 
tinct. 

“The record of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad strike and other incidents in the 
South prove that the old doctrine of divine 
right still has powerful advocates in em- 
ployer circles who will not shrink from kid- 
naping or even murder in the effort to main- 
tain or to secure absolute control of the labor 
market.” 

He charged that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s technique is one of a perpetual ro- 
tating buckpassing which goes on until a 
scapegoat is finally found in some obscure 
hireling, who is then thrown to the wolves. 
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“There are other items for which we 
should, no doubt, be equally grateful. I am 
sure, for instance, that Newell Brown, whose 
antilabor record as employment security di- 
rector in New Hampshire is well known to 
us, was the best nominee for wage and hour 
administrator that could be found in Sher- 
man Adams’ back pocket.” 

He found it natural that spokesmen for 
big business should raise a “cry of alarm” 
at the pending merger of the AFL and CIO. 

“But the greater number of citizens who 
share our own basic interests and aspirations 
have nothing to fear,” he added. “For them 
it holds a new hope and a brighter promise of 
a better tomorrow.” 





Address by Clifford F. Hood, President, 
United States Steel Corp., at Valley 
Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following: 
ADDRESS BY CLIFFORD F. Hoop, PRESIDENT, 

UNITED STATES STEEL CorRP., aT VALLEY 

FORGE, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


It is with the deepest humility that I con- 
template the significant occasion which 
brings us to Valley Forge on this day in 1955. 
It was on this hallowed ground that the 
dignity of man achieved its finest hour. This 
ceremony testifies that the flame of freedom 
has not been dimmed by the passage of time 
or the foreboding shadows of this perilous 
age. 

The words we speak may live no longer 
than the fleeting moments it may take to 
carry them to all who may listen. But the 
sincerity of this gathering and the hope 
which this event may inspire in the hearts 
of Americans and others throughout the 
world will live wherever men struggle to be 
free. 

In keeping with this purpose, Freedoms 
Foundation is pledged to reaffirm and thus 
perpetuate our responsibility to pass along 
the American way of life to each succeeding 
generation. Each year in this historic set- 
ting Freedoms Foundations seeks out and 
honors those individuals responsible for ad- 
vancing belief in God, faith in free govern- 
ment based on the Constitution and the 
assurance of the rights of free men. I join 
with my fellow Americans in congratulating 
and encouraging the foundation and those 
who are being honored here today. This 
organization and these men and women are 
demonstrating by word and precept that they 
were attuned to the admonition of General 
Washington—"“Put none but Americans on 
guard tonight.” 

Washington, in many ways, stands as the 
symbol of this occasion and those which 
have preceded it. It is not Washington the 
General that we think of; it is not Wash- 
ington the President who comes to mind. 
Rather, it is Washington the man who over- 
shadows all that will take place here today. 

Into our minds there arises the image 
of an unforgettable man of principle. George 
Washington believed no sacrifice to be too 
great to achieve human liberty. His courage 
and his conviction are stamped in the an- 
nals of our heritage, just as his weary foot- 
steps left their mark in the snows of Valley 
Forge. His selflessness found expression in 
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his total devotion to the cause he espouseg, 
His leadership brought victory to that cause 
and guidance to the Nation it established, 

To cast aside the moral and ethical stanq. 
ards by which he lived would be to destroy 
the very fabric of our Republic. 

America is governed by a Constitution 
written out of the experience of mankind. 
Our Nation is not merely freedom of oppor. 
tunity, or of worship, or of assembly, or of 
the press. America represents the spiritua] 
and moral strength of a free people. It is 
the composite of all that has been achieveg 
to elevate our understanding and enable us 
to pursue our daily tasks, guided by a stand. 
ard of ethical principles that free men have 
come to recognize as indispensable to their 
survival and the preservation of their lib. 
erties. America is truth and hope and faith 
and courage and patience—the merits of 
which were born long ago on these sur. 
rounding fields. 

This is the America which our forefathers 
passed on to us. This is the America that 
freedoms foundation, today’s honored guests 
and all of us, in every walk of life, in every 
corner of the land, should seek to perpetuate. 
This is the America whose people, through 
six generations, have weathered the trials of 
a growing nation to emerge as the last bul- 
wark against the ancient tyrannies that have 
been revived to harass and betray mankind, 
There is no power on earth that can destroy 
a nation with such spirit. 

Someone has said, “One man with courage 
is a majority,” and in those few words is a 
creed for all who would strike out against 
the insidious efforts to destroy freedom at 
its roots. Each of us here and each indi- 
vidu.l who may hear or read of these cere- 
monies, can be a forceful, courageous majori- 
ty with just as vital a role in the furtherance 
of human justice as those who stood in de- 
fiance before King John at Runnymede or 
those who placed patriotism above all else 
to give strength to our own Continental 
Army. 

One man with courage in every segment of 
American life can so fortify our Nation that 
it will continue as the redoubtable fortress 
of liberty which is its destiny. 

While we are paying tribute to freedom's 
defe_ders, there are those who are working 
at this very moment to destroy belief in God, 
faith in constitutional government and the 
rights of free men. It is difficult for prin- 
cipled people to understand the fanatical 
devotion that drives these enemies forward. 
It is equally difficult for us to combat their 
insidious techniques. But the ideological 
conflict of 1955 is a challenge greater than 
the problems which beset our Nation's 
founders or any succeeding generation of 
our people. Communism is ruthless, un- 
hampered by any sense of moral responsi- 
bility because it eliminates the governing 
force of morality—it rejects God and en- 
thrones the state. 

We who are met at Valley Forge might 
well recall the words of the man who is 
now our President as he spoke on the occa- 
sion of the first presentation of the Free- 
doms Foundation Awards. He said: ‘Meet- 
ing on this spot to rededicate ourselves t0 
the dream that is America, it is difficult to 
avoid giving away to emotion so intense 
as to still the tongue and to leave any Amer- 
ican silently grateful, humble, and rever- 
ent.” 

To all of you—to those who have come to 
witness these ceremonies, to those who are 
being honored for their patriotic expres- 
sions—to fellow Americans everywhere, I say 
keep before you always the image of Wash- 
ington and the memory of Valley Forse. 
You will find in this great leader and !2 
this historic setting the pattern of spiritual 
and moral guidance which is the strengtb 
and the hope of our Nation. Take with you, 
into your homes, into your jobs, into the 
voting booth, into the many facets of you! 
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lives, those principles of human dignity and 
ethical conduct which are an unconquerabie 
rampart guarding us against those who would 
revile the principles by which we live. 

Most of us are familiar with the story of 
the Continental Army’s long winter encamp- 
ment. The hunger and bitter cold had re- 
duced the Army to the last ounce of en- 
qurable suffering. The cause for freedom 
seemed hopeless. This was the situation 
: 1en an aide of Washington rushed to the 


} 
general’s tent to deliver an important mes- 
sage. The aide was startled to find the gen- 


eral kneeling in the deep snow, his head 
powed, his face solemn. With sudden un- 
standing, the young soldier realized that, 
despite the seemingly hopeless odds, the 
impending battle would bring forth victory 
for justice and freedom. Confronted as we 
are by forces that threaten our existence 
as a free Nation, I believe it is in order for 
all Americans, wherever you are, whatever 
your faith or creed might be, to join on 
bended knee in asking Almighty God for 
guidance and courage. In all humility, I 
join with you. 





Energy From the Sun 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the May 15, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Alumnus an historic 
article regarding the research which is 
now being conducted at Madison on the 
subject of the harnessing and storing of 
solar energy. 

I am proud that my alma mater, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been hon- 
ored by a three-quarter-million-dollar 
research allocation by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to explore this new frontier 
in man’s search for a better, more pros- 
perous, More abundant world. 

Certainly, the imagination of man is 
challenged by the almost miraculous po- 
tentialities of the harnessing of the sun. 
Yes; that ball of almost inexhaustible 
fire, which is the very basis of life on this 
planet, can also be the very basis for in- 
exhaustible power for heat, light, and 
energy. 

I wish godspeed to the University of 
Wisconsin research scientists in their 
studies under the leadership of Prof. 
Farlington Daniels. 

This is the type of research study 
which, as the Hoover Commission task 
force recently well stated, should be 
greatly expanded, in the interest of both 
the civilian and military well being of 
the people of our country. 

Results will not come overnight. Long 
years of patient, no doubt often unavail- 
ing, exploration are ahead, but the im- 
portant fact is that the project is under- 
way. I commend the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Guggenheim Foundation, and 
the National Science Foundation for 
their contributions to this project. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the alumnus article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
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ENERGY From THE SUN—A WIDELY EXPANDED 
PROGRAM OF RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
Is AIMED AT UNLOCKING A VaST NEW SOURCE 
OF POWER? 


(By James A. Larson, 1947) 


When the hydrogen bomb exploded on the 
first of November 1952, the world of science 
knew that man had chained the energy that 
burns in the sun. The energy of fusion— 
heat and light left over when two atoms be- 
come one—is the source of the hydrogen 
bomb’s unbelievable power. 

It is also the source of the oldest form of 
energy known to man—the sunlight that 
showers upon the earth each day. 

Man first sought sunlight for warmth. 
Then, as he grew in mastery of the world 
around him, he trapped sunlight through 
agriculture, turning the energy that floods 
the earth into food and fiber. 

Today, scientists are working to develop 
methods of turning the earth’s one great 
source of continuing power into heat and 
electricity. 

A University of Wisconsin expert on solar 
and atomic energy, Farrington Daniels, said 
recently: “If I had been asked in 1938 which 
would come first—atomic or solar energy—I 
would have answered ‘solar energy.’ ”’ 

Daniels now heads the University of Wis- 
consin’s solar energy research program, to 
which the Rockefeller Foundation recently 
granted a quarter of a million dollars, to be 
expended over a 4-year period. This grant 
follows one of $30,000 for solar energy re- 
search provided by the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion a tew years ago. 

The Rockefeller grant gives an enormous 
boost to the solar energy program at Wiscon- 
sin, carried on in many of the University’s 
departments and schools, including a newly 
organized laboratory in an obscure building 
on the College of Engineering campus. Dr. 
John A. Duffie of the experiment station of 
the College of Engineering has charge of 
administration and coordination of the 
Wisconsin research program. 

Expansion of Wisconsin’s solar energy re- 
search project dates back to September 1953, 
when a symposium sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and organized by 
Professor Daniels drew some 30 of the world’s 
topmost experts in the field to the Wisconsin 
campus for an exchange of ideas. 

No formal research reports were presented, 
but university and industrial scientists gave 
glimpses of solar energy’s future possibilities. 
In July, the University of Wisconsin Press 
will publish Solar Energy Research ($4) a 
volume to which many of the experts con- 
tributed a chapter. The book will most likely 
become the authoritative work in its field. 

In his introduction to Solar Energy Re- 
search, Professor Daniels points out that: 

“Our foods are grown annually, but our 
fuels were produced millions of years ago and 
through geological accident preserved for us 
in the form of coal, oil, and gas. These are 
essentially irreplaceable, yet we are using 
them up at a rapid rate. Although exhaus- 
tion of our fossil fuels is not imminent, it 
is inevitable. Water power supplements our 
fuels to some extent. Atomic energy will 
soon be abie to supplement them effectively, 
but uranium, too, is irreplaceable and will 
eventually become exhausted. 

“Theoretically, the sun’s rays bring to the 
earth far more heat than is needed even for 
our present great energy-consuming civili- 
zation. The world's people consume food 
equivalent to 2,500 kilocalories per person 
per day while they consume fuel equivalent 
to 25,000 kilocalories per day. Thus, in the 
world at large, 10 times as much energy is 
needed for our machines as for ourselves. 
But in the United States, where the ratio of 
fuel energy to food energy is 50 to 1,150,000 





1“The conversion of sunlight into chemi- 
cal energy is likely to prove, in the long run, 
as important in human technology as it is 
in living nature.”—Eugene Rabinowitch 
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kilocalories of heat per person per day is 
used to heat houses, run automobiles, trains, 
and tractors, furnish light, and carry out 
manufacturing operations, and do most of 
the Nation’s mechanical work.” 

On an imaginary day in which the entire 
United States was cloudless, the sun would 
pour some 280 million kilocalories of sun- 
shine per person onto the land—2,000 times 
our present per capita requirements for fuel. 
It is not possible to utilize this vast source 
of energy at the present time because it 
comes in so diffuse a form. 

But with declining supplies Of conven- 
tional power-laden fuels, sunlight affords 
mankind a possible source of energy. De- 
mands for electricity and mechanical power 
are increasing by leaps and bounds—and in 
areas with abundant sunshine and with- 
out coal or oil, solar energy may come into 
actual use. 

One scientist at the 1953 conference, 
Palmer C. Putnam, pointed out that the 
maximum plausible world population of six 
to eight billion in A. D. 2050 is not the largest 
“possible” one on that date, and that the 
population of the United States is growing 
nearly twice as fast as world population. 
“Our population will be nearly 375 million 
* * * and per capita demands for energy, 
already large, are growing at 3 or 4 percent 
@ year.” : 

The United States and much of the free 
world, Putnam adds, have been living high, 
eff the cream of the earth’s accumulated 
capital energy—coal, oil, and gas reserves. 

In outlining solar energy research needs, 
Professor Daniels points out that “there is 
little chance in the near future of sOlar en- 
ergy competing with coal, petroleum, and 
electricity in the industrialized nations, but 
there is a good chance of its competing 
now with animal power and human labor in 
underdeveloped regions.” 

The greatest stumbling block in the trap- 
ping of solar energy is the large collecting 
area required. An acre of conventional con- 
crete or glass costs in the neighborhood of 
$10,000—an investment requiring too large 
a return in terms of heat or electricity. 

A new research approach is calied for, 
Daniels says. Low cost and simplicity are 
keynotes today in all projected solar energy 
devices. An acre of ground, for example, 
can be covered with plastic solar-heat col- 
lectors at a fraction of the cost of glass, 
metal, or concrete, and in addition, rolls of 
thin sheet plastic are easily transported. 

Solar distillation of sea water for drinking, 
irrigation, and salt may be one of the first 
practical applications of the sun’s energy; 
one of the earliest and simplest of industries 
may, thus, be the first to benefit from 
man’s newest energy source. 

A plastic solar still has been devised by 
Professor Daniels which collects fresh water 
from salt water at “about 25 percent of the 
theoretical maximum.” Calculations have 
shown that a square foot of land in some 
parts of the world receives enough energy 
to evaporate a quart of water per day— 
Daniels’ device evaporates about a quarter 
of this amount and with certain improve- 
ments a higher efficiency can be achieved. 

Additional research is needed to make solar 
distillation of salt water less expensive, but 
some method, when perfected, will supply 
drinking water for people and animals and 
make possible a limited amount of irrigation 
in areas where water has a high value. 

Solar heaters for cooking and house heat- 
ing may also be just around the corner. At 
a world conference held last year in New 
Delhi, the Indian Government exhibited sev- 
eral solar cookers that gave heat equivalent 
to 350 watts. Using parabolic metallic mir- 
rors a yard in diameter as energy-collectors, 
the cookers cost about $14, too expensive for 
most Indian families. A cost of $5 or less 
would be required for wide acceptance in 
that country and a thin plastic mirror offers 
some hope of reducing the cost of these 
cookers. 
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In heating houses, high temperatures are 
not required, scientists point out, and heat 
absorbed during the day can be stored in 
hot-water tanks, pebble beds, or in chemicals. 
In addition, solar house heating is probably 
the most direct application of solar energy 
because a comparatively slight rise in air 
temperature is sufficient. Houses have al- 
ready been built that are heated entirely 
with sunlight—and particularly in the mid- 
latitudes this method holds great promise. 
Commercial laboratories are already inter- 
ested in this phase of solar-energy research, 
Daniels points out. 

A major effort is being put forth—at Wis- 
consin and elsewhere—on research which 
may lead to the design of a practical solar 
engine. As one industrial scientist writes: 
“A solar powerplant could never be as com- 
pact as an internal-combustion engine; but 
it is probable that the cost of power could be 
comparable.” 

Solar power would be welcomed where fuel 
costs are high, or in remote areas where the 
people have not yet acquired the ability to 
maintain and repair gasoline and diesel en- 
gines. Most current solar-engine research 
is based on steam generation with mirrors 
or on piston engines in which the power is 
obtained from intermittent heating and 
cooling of hot air or gases. 

When efficient engines are developed, they 
can be used for nighttime power by pump- 
ing water into an elevated reservoir, then 
letting it flow back through a turbine oper- 
ating an electric dynamo. 

Professor Daniels tells of an ingenious New 
Mexico miner whose small mine was lighted 
day and night by a solar engine and dyna- 
mo. A parabolic mirror focused on a small 
steam engine that pumped water 20 feet up 
to a 5,000-gallon water tank. The water- 
power operated a small generator. 

“In practice, very large reservoirs would 
be required to meet extensive demands for 
urban electricity,” Daniels points out. Cities 
near plateaus or vacant mines, however, 
might have ready-made reservoirs, and those 
near hydroelectric plants could pump water 
back over the dam. 

Perhaps the greatest hope of utilizing 
solar energy on a large-scale basis lies in 
the conversion of solar heat directly into 
electricity through the use of devices known 
as thermopiles, photovoltaic cells, and photo- 
transistors. 

None of these have been developed to 
the point where they are useful, but the 
Bell Telephone Co. recently announced an 
important advance—with a transistor. Bell 
scientists produced 50 watts continuously 
from a square yard of sunlit surface. 

Scientists have also found that some of 
the energy of ultraviolet light can be stored 
in solutions of the salts of cerium, and ways 
may be found to increase the efficiency of 
this or some similar process to the point 
where part of the energy can be stored. 

An obvious difficulty in utilizing solar 
energy is that only low temperatures are 
ordinarily produced by sunlight, and some 
method must be found to concentrate this 
heat.” Despite the fact that experimental 
solar furnaces have produced some of the 
hottest temperatures known to man—3,000 
degrees centigrade and more in laboratory 
work—it is ordinarily difficult to collect 
enough sunlight to make solar energy eco- 
nomical. In one experimental furnace, a 
French scientist put together many small 
mirrors to make an effective parabolic mirror 
of large area, but so far, such furnaces have 
been used solely for studies of chemical re- 
actions at high temperatures. 

Scientists are also working to find chemi- 
cals which break up in sunlight by absorb- 
ing heat, then recombine in the dark, giving 
off the heat absorbed. The fact that nature 
accomplishes a similar task in living green 
plants gives scientists hope that they may 
some day be able to duplicate the process in 
the test tube and eventually in industrial 
installations. 
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Daniels has worked for many years on 
photosynthesis—the process by which green 
plants combine carbon dioxide and water to 
form food. Nature has cleverly concealed 
the key to this everyday miracle, but it is 
possible that photosynthesis may provide 
the clue to the utilization of chemicals to 
directly tap the energy of sunlight. 

Although many scientists believe large- 
scale culture of algae is without promise as 
@ means of harnessing solar energy, others 
have spent a great deal of time attempting 
to overcome the technical difficulties in- 
volved. At the present time, the capital in- 
vestment in an algae factory—for pumps, 
equipment, and carbon dioxide supplies— 
would exceed any probable financial return. 
The same amount of money spent on good 
agricultural land would be a far more profit- 
able investment. However, if it is ever neces- 
sary to do so, photosynthesis in mass algae 
cultures can be carried out on land unsuit- 
able for anything else. 

One scientist has suggested that small 
crops such as peas and beans might be more 
efficient than algae at converting sunlight to 
energy—and that power for simplified steam 
engines might be produced by burning leaves 
and vegetation. Crops that efficiently cover 
the ground with a mat of green leaves are 
very efficient solar energy conversion units. 

To show that the idea of utilizing the 
energy of sunlight is not a new one, Dr. 
Duffie points out in Solar Energy Research 
that some 240 United States patents, dating 
from Ulysses Pratt’s process for sunbleaching 
ivory (1852), have been taken out by hopeful 
inventors. 


The devices patented range from stump 
burners, fruit and fish dryers, solar broilers, 
and a method for bleaching Irish moss, to 
systems for space-heating, air conditioning, 
water heating. In general, the patents fall 
into seven types: solar energy collectors, 
concentrating devices, storage methods, en- 
gines and pumps, distillers, cookers, heating 
systems, and thermo-electric generators. 

Rockefeller-financed research at Wisconsin 
will stress the development of solar engines, 
solar cookers, solar distillation of sea water, 
solar-operated refrigerators, irrigation 
pumps, and radiation instruments and meas- 
urements. The long-established program at 
Wisconsin on the growth of algae will be 
expanded to emphasize harvesting and dry- 
ing and other aspects of the practical pro- 
duction of algae for fodder. 

Field experiments to test laboratory de- 
velopments will be an important part of the 
program. 

“Tests will be made in areas of the United 
States which are sunnier than Wisconsin,” 
Daniels says. “After practical working de- 
vices are fully tested here, they should be 
tested under primitive conditions, by the 
peoples who will most likely use them.” 

Daniels points out that solar energy-oper- 
ated cookers, irrigation pumps, refrigerators, 
and other similar devices would find their 
greatest market in nonindustrialized areas 
such as India, Egypt, and Mexico. 

“In some areas the demands for heating 
and cooking have led to the removal of avail- 
able trees, shrubs, and grass, with the con- 
sequent acceleration of soil erosion and still 
greater agricultural poverty,” he says. 

Some desert lands have been created by 
destruction of vegetation resulting from the 
demand for heating and cooking fuel. For 
example, in one area of western Mexico, the 
women walk 6 miles to obtain twigs and 
firewood for cooking and heating. Cooking 
in northwest India is now done with camel 
and cow dung. Cheap solar cookers can 
make such material available for good, much- 
needed fertilizer instead of for interior fuel. 

“Refrigeration is badly needed in non- 
industrialized areas of the world to conserve 
the supply of food, and to decrease some of 
the causes of disease,”” Daniels adds. “Solar 


refrigeration is certainly possible, but ex- 
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tensive research is still necessary to make 
it economical,” Daniels added. 

“It is hoped that Wisconsin’s 4-year pro- 
gram will help solve some of the pressing 
problems of the nonindustrialized areas of 
the world, and enable us to evaluate pos. 
sibilities for the more general utilization of 
solar energy.” 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, my inter- 
est in the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, the Bricker amendment, con- 
tinues unabated and I believe that more 
and more people are realizing the need 
for such a constitutional amendment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a very fine paper on this subject 
prepared by Irving P. Schwartz, of the 
faculty of Queens College, Flushing, 
+ ee ps 
TREATYMAKING POWER IN THE UNITED STaTes 

AND THE NEED FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 


(By Irving P. Schwartz) 
CHAPTER I 


The debates show that the members of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 consid- 
ered the treatymaking power, like the mili- 
tary power, to be extremely important and 
capable of grave abuse to the detriment of 
the safety of the people. The members of 
the Convention thought that they would, 
therefore, protect the treatymaking power 
by dividing the responsibility for treaties. 
Hence the provision relating to treatymaking 
in the Constitution of the United States 
reads: 

“He [the President] shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur.”? 

Beyond this, was the problem that all 
States of the Union face, to wit, what effect 
can a treaty be made to have upon the in- 
ternal or municipal law of the sovereign 
States which comprise the federation? This 
is a particularly urgent question in negoti- 
ating with foreign states since the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbids the con- 
stituent States from themselves making 
treaties. 

The Constitution provides: 

“No States shall enter into any treaty, 4l- 
liance, or confederation.” * 

It is obvious that in this type of a Federal 
Union it is intended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment have competence to negotiate 
treaties on subjects which are reserved to 
the States’ legislative powers, as well as on 
those matters which have been delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

As Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the 
opinion of the Court, stated in the case of 
Hauenstein v. Lynham: 

“If the National Government has not the 
power to do what is done by such treaties, 
it cannot be done at all, for the States are 
expressly forbidden ‘to enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation.’ (Constitution, 
art. 1, sec. 10.)"® 


The Founding Fathers of this Nation 


solved the problem of treaties as the supreme 
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law of the land by inserting the following 
rovision in the Constitution, sometimes 
known as the supremacy clause: 

“This Consttiution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all the treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” * 

Hence in the early case of Ware v. Hylton, 
the Supreme Court allowed a second recovery 
on a bond previously paid by the debtor, 
to the State of Virginia which had dis- 
charged him of the debt, upon the authority 
of the subsequently negotiated Jay Treaty 
which recognized the title of the sequestered 
Tory owner. The Court stateg that article 
VI of the Constitution made the treaty law 
binding on the debtor, superseding the 
State’s own laws and action on the debt. 
The exact wording of the Court in 1796 was 
as follows: 

“If doubts could exist before the adoption 
of the present National Government, they 
must be entirely removed by the sixth article 
of the Constitution, which provides that 
‘All treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or the 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. There can be no limitation on 
the power of the people of the United States. 
By their authority the State constitutions 
were made, and by their authority the Con- 
stitution of the United States was estab- 
lished; and they had the power to change 
or abolish the State constitutions or to make 
them yield to the General Government and 
to treaties made by their authority. A 
treaty cannot be the supreme law of the 
land, that is, of all the United States, if 
any act of a State legislature can stand in 
its way. If the constitution of a State, 
which is the fundamental law of the State 
and paramount to its legislature, must give 
way to a treaty and fall before it, can it 
be questioned whether the less power, an 
act of the State legislature must not be 
prostrate? It is the declared will of the 
people of the United States that every treaty 
made by the authority of the United States 
shall be superior to the Constitution and 
the laws of any individual State, and their 
will alone is to decide. If a law of a State, 
contrary to a treaty, is not void but void- 
able only, by a repeal or nullification by a 
State legislature, this certain consequence 
follows, that the will of a small part of the 
United States may control or defeat the 
will of the whole.” § 

Again, in the case of Hauenstein v. Lyn- 
ham, the real-property law of the State of 
Virginia prohbiting the inheritance of land 
by an alien was held to be so far superseded 
by the provisions of a treaty negotiated and 
ratified by the Federal Government with 
Switzerland that the real-property law of 
Virginia was set aside to permit the Swiss 
citizen plaintff to obtain the proceeds of the 
escheator’s sale of the land by right of in- 
heritance, as the treaty provided. 

It was held, however, that article VI of the 
Constitution necessarily could apply only to 
treaties that were self-executing, that is, 
treaties which contained provisions sufficient- 
ly specific enough to be used as rules of law 
in the State courts. Treaties which are gen- 
eral in their terms were not laws of the land 
immediately applicable but specific acts of 
the State legislatures are required to sub- 
Stantiate them. These treaties are known 
also as non-self-executing treaties. This 
consideration was well expressed in 1829 in 
the case of Foster and Elam Vv. Neilson: 


Queen 
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“Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature, whenever it op- 
erates of itself, without the aid of any legis- 
lative provision. But when the terms of 
the stipulation import a contract when 
either of the parties engages to perform a 
particular act, the treaty addresses itself to 
the political, not the judicial department; 
and the legislature must execute the con- 
tract, before it can become a rule for the 
court.” ® 

A State not approving such an executory 
treaty would not pass the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

Henceforth shrewd foreign ministers in 
making treaties with the Federal Govern- 
ment would strive to obtain provisions suffi- 
ciently explicit and detailed that courts 
could apply them immediately as rules of 
law, as such treaties made by the United 
States Government on matters reserved to 
the jurisdiction of the States would then 
automatically be binding on the judges of 
the States. 

Before a full century had elapsed, the ex- 
ecutory treaty in matters reserved to the 
State governments gave rise to a new con- 
stitutional doctrine in the case of Missouri 
v. Holland in 1920. This case held that Con- 
gress itself could implement such an execu- 
tory treaty by legislation although the sub- 
ject matter was one in the reserved powers 
of the States. If Congress was willing to act, 
then, there was no difference in enforcibility 
of executory and executed treaties. 

The wording of Mr. Justice Holmes on the 
point is as follows: 

“If the treaty is valid there can be no dis- 
pute about the validity of the statute under 
article 1, section 8, as a necessary and proper 
means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment.”' 

The Court remarked: 

“As most of the laws of the United States 
are carried out within the States and as 
many of them deal with matters which in 
the silence of such laws the State might reg- 
ulate, such general grounds are not enough 
to support Missouri's claim. Valid treaties 
of course ‘are as binding within the terri- 
torial limits of the States as they are else- 
where throughout the dominion of the 
United States.” No doubt the great body 
of private relations usually fall within the 
control of the State, but a treaty may over- 
ride its power.” ® 

It was argued by the State of Missouri that 
the treaty itself was unconstitutional. The 
court answered: 

“It is said that a treaty cannot be valid if 
it infringes the Constitution, that there are 
limits, therefore, to the treatymaking power, 
and that one such limit is that what an 
act of Congress could do unaided, in deroga- 
tion of the powers reserved to the States, a 
treaty cannot do.” ® 

Mr. Justice Holmes failed to see that the 
wording of article 6 of the Constitution 
was directed principally to the Federal prob- 
lem under discussion, namely to enable the 
National Government to make treaties on 
behalf of the constitutionally impotent 
States. Holmes construed article 6 in its 
extreme, literal sense. To save this Federal 
situation, he sacrificed the constitutional 
protection in all. He pointed out the Con- 
stitution’s peculiar grammatical construc- 
tion thusly: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, while treaties are declared 
to be so when made under the authority of 
the United States. It is open to question 
whether the authority of the United States 
means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention.” * 
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In short, a treaty, if negotiated by the 
President of the United States and ratified by 
the consent of the Senate, is the supreme 
law of the land regardless of whether it con- 
forms to the Constitution in other respects. 
It has been said, therefore, that treaties 
act as quick constitutional amendments. 

Two widely differing types of situations 
have come before the Supreme Court. The 
first relates to the delegation under an act 
of Congress of administrative regulation to 
the President under which he has adjusted 
tariff rates or forbidden exports, or may make 
tariff or lend-lease agreements with foreign 
states. This is clearly brought out in the 
words of Chief Justice Taft in 1928 in the 
case of Hampton v. the United States (276 
U. S. 394), specifically on pages 411 and 412. 

As in all cases involvimg delegation of 
power, the question of where delegation of 
administrative regulation ends and where 
alienation of the legislative power begins is 
always with us. In 1936, in the case of the 
United States v. the Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation, the President had been author- 
ized by congressional statute to prohibit the 
sale of munitions to the belligerents in the 
Chaco war whenever he deemed it would con- 
tribute to the peace between the countries to 
do so. The Court, in upholding this delega- 
tion of power to the President as being con- 
stitutional, stated: 

“It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such authority 
plus the very delicate plenary and executive 
power of the President as the sole organ of 
the Federal Government in the field of inter- 
national relations—a power which does not 
require as a basis for its exercise an act of 
Congress, but which, of course, like every 
other governmental power, must be exercised 
in subordination to the applicable provisions 
of the Constitution.” ™ 

This thinking, which was followed through 
in the Curtiss-Wright case, was applied in 
the same year of 1936 to a very different type 
of situation. The second article of the Con- 
stitution confers on the President these re- 
lated powers, the first in section 2 of the 
article, and the second in section 3: 

“He [the President] shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls.” 

“He shall receive Ambassadors and other 
public ministers.” 

These powers have resulted in the Presi- 
dent being that organ of the United States 
which recognizes foreign states. 

The President acts by Executive agree- 
ments, which are not submitted to the Con- 
gress in exercising his power of recognition. 
The question arose in the case of the United 
States v. Belmont whether settlement of out- 
standing property claims of United States 
citizens contained in such an Executive 
agreement becomes the law of the land, set- 
ting aside a disposition of the properties in- 
volved already made by State law. 

The Court acknowledged that the property 
agreements had never been acted on by any 
legislature, State or Federal: 

“The assignment [of properties] was ef- 
fected by an exchange of diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the Soviet Government 
and the United States.” 4 

The nature of the resulting agreement was 
as follows: 

“The assignment and the agreements in 
connection therewith did not, as in the case 
of treaties, as that term is used in the treaty- 
making clause of the Constitution (art. II, 
sec. 2), require the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“A treaty signifies ‘a compact made be- 
tween two or more independent nations with 
a view to the public welfare’ (Altman & Co. 
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v. United States (224 U. S. 583, 600)). But 
an international compact, as this was, is not 
always a treaty which requires the participa- 
tion of the Senate. There are many such 
compacts, of which a protocol, a modus 
vivendi, a postal convention, and agreements 
like that now under consideration are illus- 
trations.” » 

But the Court held: 

“We are of the opinion that no State policy 
can prevail against the international com- 
pact here involved. * * * It was part of the 
supreme law of the land.” * 

While it was not a treaty within the 
meaning of treaty in article II of the Con- 
stitution and hence did not come within the 
urgency clause by enumeration as a treaty, 
the Supreme Court put this “international 
compact” within the supremacy clause by 
implication. 

The Court stated: 

“And while this rule in respect of treaties 
is established by the express language of 
clause 2, article VI of the Constitution the 
same rule would result in the case of all in- 
ternational compacts and agreements from 
the very fact that complete power over in- 
ternational affairs is in the National Gov- 
ernment and is not and cannot be subject to 
any curtailment or interference on the part 
of the several States. Compare United States 
v. Curtis Wright Corporation (299 U. S. 304, 
316, et. seq.)” * 

A treaty as the supreme lam of the land 
may be repealed by a subsequent act of the 
Congress. In the Head Money cases it was 
held that a subsequent act of Congress pro- 
viding for a head tax on immigrants super- 
seded any earlier treaty with their coun- 
tries of origin exempting them from such 
taxation. The Court stated: 

“A treaty, then, is the law of the land as 
an act of Congress is, whenever its provi- 
sions prescribe a rule by which the rights of 
the private citizen or subject may be de- 
termined.'* 

> * - * . 


“The Constitution of the United States 
places such provisions as those in the same 
category as other laws of Congress by its 
declaration that ‘this Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof and all 
treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States shall be 
the supreme law of the land.” 

. s o s . 


“It [a treaty] is subject to such acts as 
Congress may pass for its enforcement, modi- 
fication or repeal.’ * 


CHAPTER II 


Reflection upon the condition of our treaty 
law at the present time shows the situa- 
tion to be one of incompatibility with the 
governmental institutions of a Nation which 
believes in a government of laws founded 
upon the consent of the people. The rem- 
edy for our situation should be a perma- 
nent, realistic treaty law based on solid 
constitutional foundations. 

The condition of treaty law as shown in 
the first chapter violates basic American con- 
stitutional and juridical principles. The 
Constitution of the United States was writ- 
ten by the people of the United States as 
the fundamental law of the land. It was 
intended that its provisions be binding on 
every organ of the Federal Government in 
the operations in whatever field, foreign or 
domestic. The manner of changing the 
Constitution provided in the fifth article 
shows the intention of as direct a popular 
control of the Constitution and as wide- 
spread popular approval of it as the con- 
tinental situation of the Nation and in- 
crease of population will allow. 

If treaties are to be of equal obligation 
with the Constitution these laudable safe- 
guards of the people’s rights against gov- 
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ernmental abuse no longer exist. Not only 
do we have the problem of entering into 
treaties, but the treaties become binding 
internal law in any conceivable range of 
matters, whether these matters be delegated 
to the States or reserved to the people by 
the terms of the Constitution itself. Also, 
under existing law, a single officer of the 
Federal Government, namely, the President, 
may set aside the structure which the whole 
people have so laboriously erected for their 
protection. 

Chief Justice John Marshall put this fun- 
damental juridical principle succinctly when 
he said: 

“That the people have an original right to 
establish for their future Government, such 
principles as, in their opinion, shall most 
conduce to their own happiness, is the basis 
on which the whole American fabric has 
been created. * * * 

“Certainly, all those who have framed 
written constitutions contemplate them as 
forming the fundamental and paramount 
law of the nation, and consequently, the 
theory of every such government must be, 
that an act of the legislature, repugnant to 
the constitution, is void.'* 

. 7 . s s 


“The Government proceeds directly from 
the people; is ‘ordained and established’ in 
the name of the people; and is declared to 
be ordained ‘in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselves and to their posterity.’ ” 


“The principles, therefore, so established, 
are deemed fundamental; and as the author- 
ity from which they proceed is supreme, and 
can seldom act, they are designed to be 
permanent.” * 

Who can maintain that treaties, multi- 
farious in number, emanating from many 
different authorities, and subject to repeal 
by legislative acts, can ever supply a satis- 
factory fundamental law according with 
these considerations of statesman-like pol- 
icy? Is it not apparent that one instrument 
most carefully drafted, adopted by wide- 
spread public approval after mature delib- 
eration, and not suseptible to mercurial 
changes, is necessary to satisfy the juridical 
premise of a writen constitution? 

Secondly, it is unwise to bring about a 
redistribution of the powers of the Federal 
and State Governments by indirect means. 
As Justice Marshall states concerning the 
United States: 

“This Government is acknowledged to be 
one of enumerated powers. The principle, 
that it can exercise only the powers granted 
to it, would seem too apparent to have re- 
quired to be enforced by all those arguments 
which its enlightened friends, while it was 
depending before the people, found it nec- 
cessary to urge. That principle is now uni- 
versally admitted. But the question re- 
specting the extent of the powers actually 
granted, is perpetually arising, and will prob- 
ably continue to arise, as long as our system 
shall exist.” * 

The plan of the distribution of powers of 
government between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States is found in section 8 
of the Ist article and also in the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Some maintain 
with great force and good supporting evi- 
dence that some of these powers retained by 
the States should now be exercised by the 
Federal Government. 

It is both juristically desirable and politi- 
cally wise that any redistribution of powers 
be made by amendment to the Constitution 
and not by such indirect erosion as the use 
of other powers to bring this about in an 
incomplete way. An amendment would give 
plenary power such form that it could be 
fully exercised and the matter properly con- 
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trolied by the Congress and the Executive 
The attempts to slide these powers in under 
the treaty powers will result, as this approach 
under the taxing powers has already resulted, 
in incomplete and unsatisfactory exercise of 
powers which fall between the two stools of 
Federal and State control, with the resuit 
that the subject matter of the powers are 
properly supervised by neither and that Feq. 
eral and State authorities are constantly in 
dispute and conflict. Juridically, therefore, 
such ersatz engrafted powers are weakened in 
government. Politically, the public wij) 
support an amendment the country has 
agreed to adopt, and without that sanguine 
public opinion, any exercise of governmenta| 
power is so weak as to be totally impotent, 

Thirdly, it is the experience of English 
constitutional history, that property rights 
should never be entrusted to an executive. 
In the darkest days of their political history, 
never was the understanding of the British 
people so duiled that they did no reserve 
from their executives power over their per- 
sons and property. 





2 The Constitution of the United States of 
America, art. 11, sec. 2, clause 2, 

2Ibid., art. I, sec. 10. 

#100 U. S. 483, 490. 

‘The Constitution of the United States of 
America, art. VI. 

®3 Dall. 199 (1796), 3 U. S. 198, 237. 

*2 Pet. 253, 314; 27 U. S. 253 (1829). 

7252 U. S. 416, 432. 

®Ibid., 434. 

*Ibid., 432. 

10252 U. S. 416, 433. 

11299 U. S. 304, 319. 

12301 U. S. 324, 326. 

3301 U. S. 324, 330. 


4 Thid., 327. 
%* Ibid., 331. 
#112 U.S. 580, 598. 
“Tbid., 598. 
%Ibid., 599. 


18 Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 176). 

* McCulloch v. Maryland (3 Wheat. 316, 
404). 

21 Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 176). 

* McCulloch v. Maryland (3 Wheat. 316, 
405). 





Statement by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Concerning House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 149. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, on House 
Concurrent Resolution 149, introduced 
by Congressman JOHN W. McCormack, 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the United 
States in its international relations 
should maintain its traditional policy in 
opposition to colonialism and Commu- 
nist imperialism: 

I wish to congratulate Congressman Mc- 
Cormack for his initiative in introducing 
House Concurrent Resolution 149. 

Nothing can enhance American prestige 
more than a reaffirmation of America’s policy 
as formally expressed in a resolution by the 
House to support the legitimate national as- 
pirations of the non-self-governing peoples 
of the world. The McCormack resolution is 
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a reiteration of that policy and it will be 
nailed by all freedom-loving peoples, especi- 
ally in Asia and Africa. It will again show 
America’s sincerity and it will prove that 
it is the true sentiment of the American 
people to live up to its libertarian tradition 
which communism has tried to distort and 
misrepresent. The McCormack resolution is 
the best and most effective reply to Com- 
munist propaganda and those of us who have 
upheld the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy rejoice that Congressman McCor- 
mack has the vision and the statesmanship 
to file his resolution. 





Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
I first came to the House of Representa- 
tives in the 82d Congress, back in 1951, 
I have supported foreign aid authoriza- 
tions and appropriations every year ex- 
cept one. I have frequently voted for 
amendments to reduce the amount of 
aid to certain areas and for certain pur- 
poses, but I have supported the overall 
purposes of mutual security by favorable 
votes except in 1953 when the amount 
exceeded that which I felt we could af- 
ford for the program, forcing me to vote 
against the bill and the conference re- 
port. I cannot support an omnibus 
foreign aid bill again this year. 

In casting these votes in previous 
years on behalf of my half million con- 
stituents I have carefully examined and 
reexamined not only these programs but 
my own position. I have regretted the 
fact that technical aid has gradually 
been perverted from its original con- 
cept of providing carefully trained tech- 
nicians at the request of an underde- 
veloped country to a point where it 
seemed to emphasize the transfer of 
equipment and aid supplies. It has dis- 
turbed me to discover that frequently 
reports providing a clear, comprehensive 
and tightly written statement of the pre- 
vious programs on a country by coun- 
try basis were not available to the Con- 
gress aS a whole. This increased im- 
measurably the difficulty of an individ- 
vidual Congressman making either a 
postaudit review or a careful evaluation 
of future needs. The fact that 34 sepa- 
rate agencies with a total of over 115,000 
employees overseas have been engaged 
directly or indirectly in activities related 
to foreign aid has not simplified con- 
gressional consideration of this complex 
problem nor has the utilization of secur- 
ity classifications to surround many of 
these projects facilitated congressional 
Scrutiny except for the privileged few on 
appropriate committees. 

The Eisenhower administration and 
the 883d Congress under Republican lead- 
ership deserve credit for taking prelimi- 
nary steps to bring foreign aid spending 
under control. The 83d Congress appro- 
priated for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 a 
total of $7,313,006,816 for foreign aid un- 
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der President Eisenhower’s program as 
contrasted with the 82d Congress, which 
appropriated for fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 a total of $13,330,851,726 under 
President Truman’s program. This rep- 
resented a saving of $6,017,844,910 in 
foreign-aid appropriations during the 
first 2 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. It should, in all fairness, be 
pointed out that actual grants and cred- 
its in the form of actual net payments 
and deliveries show a total of $11,558,- 
000,000 for 1953 and 1954 as compared to 
$9,020,000,000 in 1951 and 1952. This, of 
course, represents delivery of end items 
previously contracted for and possibly an 
expenditure of uncommitted or commit- 
ted items from previous appropriations. 
It is significant that even now the For- 
eign Operations Administration has 
about $8,728,000,000 in previous authori- 
zations and appropriations left over 
which it, or its successor, could spend 
next year even if no appropriations were 
made in this session. 

So complex is the present organization 
and so diverse the commitments for for- 
eign aid that no two sources agree exact- 
ly on the overall carryovers from previ- 
ous appropriations for the various agen- 
cies. The Hoover Commission task force 
currently estimates that there will be 
$7,900,000,000 in unexpended balances 
available on June 30 of this year. In ad- 
dition, they note, there was available as 
of December 31, 1954, in foreign curren- 
cies the equivalent of $973 million in 
counterpart funds, some of which will 
remain as of June 30, 1955. I find 
myself in agreement with the Hoover 
Commission that it is time to ascer- 
tain how much of these unexpended 
funds are committed by definite con- 
tractual obligations as of June 30, 1955, 
with view to finding whether these un- 
expended appropriations do not permit 
a substantial reduction of cash appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1956. 

Since the end of World War II there 
have been many agencies charged with 
responsibility for economic and military 
aid and there have been many different 
terminal dates suggested for such world- 
wide assistance programs. Congress de- 
termined in the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 that the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration in particular should be 
ended as an independent agency on June 
30, 1955. I suggest that the omnibus 
concept of mutual security appropria- 
tions be allowed to die with it and be re- 
placed by a realistic country by country 
authorization and appropriation. This 
is not an untried idea. Our concept of 
foreign aid was born on a country by 
country basis back in 1947 when the 
British Ambassador informed the Secre- 
tary of State that Great Britain was no 
longer able to subsidize Greece and Tur- 
key at a time when the Greek Govern- 
ment was fighting a Communist-led re- 
bellion while Russia was threatening 


Turkey. The 80th Congress passed the 


Greek-Turkey aid program. It was a 
specific program designed to help two 
specific countries solve specific problems, 
It worked. 

In connection with that specific pro- 
gram, President Truman told the Con- 
gress it was American policy, ‘‘to help 
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free peoples maintain their free institu- 
tions and national integrity against ag- 
gressive movements that seek to impose 
upon them totalitarian regimes.” This 
loosely formulated policy statement has 
been cited ever since as authority for 
the grand assortment of worldwide proj- 
ects lumped together as mutual security. 
It started with $400 million to Greece 
and Turkey. To date the military and 
economic assistance given by the United 
States to foreign countries since the end 
of World War II, including both ECA and 
MSA totals $46,847,000,000 through fiscal 
year 1954 with some $4,300,000,000 more 
to be spent in accordance with the 1955 
budget. The Marshall plan was sold to 
Congress as a worldwide 4-year plan to 
make non-Soviet Europe self-supporting 
again. I say, after 8 years, the time is 
up, at least for worldwide omnibus pro- 
grams. Where individual countries re- 
quest, merit, and justify aid let it be 
appropriated in that manner, not as a 
worldwide package deal, take it or leave 
it. Careful consideration to several bills, 
each providing aid tailored to the spe- 
cific needs of an ally requesting our as- 
sistance might well be substituted for 
the more expansive and more expensive 
omnibus bills which reportedly caused 
economist C. Hartley Grattan to write: 

It seems to me that we are getting more 
foggy and evasive about the kind of reality 
we are facing every day that passes. We 
never quite say what we are doing, or what 
is being done to us, for fear apparently that 
if we begin giving things their right names 
they will really and truly scare us to death. 


By and large the economy of war-torn 
Europe has been rebuilt to levels far 
above those of pre-war days. Our at- 
tention has now been turned to the vast 
and eternal problems of Asia. Here, 
many sound thinkers abroad and at home 
urge us to program in terms of indi- 
vidual Asiatic countries and their prob- 
lems rather than of Asia as an homo- 
genous whole. Only 3 weeks ago, meet- 
ing in Simla, India, representatives of 
13 Asian countries who met to discuss 
utilization of a $200 million regional aid 
fund proposed by President Eisenhower, 
are understood to have welcomed the 
prospect of these additional funds but 
only if distributed to individual Asian 
countries. The delegates were subcab- 
inet officials of the Asian nations in- 
volved. United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator Harold Stassen vis- 
ited Asia earlier this year and said Asians 
must decide for themselves how to use 
the money. As far as I am concerned, 
they have now decided. 

I am bitterly disappointed that our 
own national budget is not yet in bal- 
ance. If we cannot balance the budget 
in this era of Eisenhower peace and 
prosperity, when will we ever start to 
pay our own way and stop living off the 
future earnings of our children. I am 
one who did not find it amusing or re- 
assuring when Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Blyth said recently in 
Atlantic City that our national debt has 
its constructive side, which includes the 
billions in public debt interest paid each 
year to individuals, banks, insurance 
companies, and others on the Govern- 
ment bonds and securities they hold. 
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“These interest dollars we are paying 
out are helping to provide jobs,” Blyth 
said. Evidently the man does not realize 
that money invested in industry does the 
same thing without saddling the tax- 
payer with the interest rates and the 
obligation. 

Because I believe in a balanced budget, 
and because I believe that, at a time 
most of our allies are either reducing 
taxes or refusing to collect taxes from 
their elite, the American taxpayer merits 
tax reductions, I cannot again vote to 
support a world-wide omnibus foreign- 
aid package. I could and would vote to 
appropriate funds to carry out our obli- 
gations in such areas as Korea, Spain, 
and Turkey on an individual country 
basis. I cannot include such other 
countries as India and Yugoslavia in the 
same package any more than I can vote 
aid to areas which were thrown in largely 
to round out the bundle. 

I am disappointed that the Foreign 
Operations Administration will not be 
discontinued June 30 as Congress 
thought it provided. It dies, momentar- 
ily, only to be reincarnated as the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
When, through the courtesy of our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan], I was allowed to occupy the 
chair of the Government Operations 
Committee during hearings on Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7, I heard a parade of 
able witnesses from the State Depart- 
ment and from Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration testify as to the essentiality 
of separating these two agencies in the 
interests of efficiency, economy, and in- 
telligent implementation of our foreign 
economic policy. Scarcely 2 years later 
the same people argue that the 2 agencies 
can function properly only if they are 
again back in essentially their former 
relationship. 

As a well-prepared mourner at the 
funeral of FOA I find it difficult to con- 
sort publicly with its capricious ghost, 
ICA, especially before the body is in- 
terred. 

I believe in international cooperation 
and in the fundamental concept of some 
United States aid in creating a strong, 
free bloc of nations. I do not believe our 
program of economic and military aid 
can continue forever at its present high 
level. I cannot conceive of the need for 
$757 million more for aid this year than 
last, especially with an $8 billion hold- 
over. Surely the time has come to apply 
the brakes and re-examine the objectives 
and techniques of the program in the in- 
terest of the American economy and the 
American taxpayer. I am convinced 
that the day of the shotgun approach to 
foreign aid programs is over. Is it not 
time to reach for the rifle, pinpoint our 
aid targets and save on ammunition? 

Mr. Speaker, had I more time, I would 
like to quote at length from last Sun- 
day’s lead editorial in the Indianapolis 
Star, Representing Whom?; last Mon- 
day’s editorial from the Indianapolis 
News, Let This Set the Pattern; and from 
Peter Edson’s column in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News which will probably be 
carried by the Indianapolis Times, For- 
eign Aid, Like the Weather, Goes Right 
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Along. Under unanimous consent, I ask 
they be inserted in the REcorpb. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of June 5, 1954] 
; REPRESENTING WHOM? 


Sometimes we wonder just whom our “rep- 
resentatives in the House and Senate really 
think they represent. Some recent votes on 
bills to increase expenses, add new projects, 
increase foreign aid without decreasing 
either taxes or the budget deficit are surpris- 
ing. 

The American people are paying and have 
been since 1948, the biggest tax bill in Anrer- 
ican history. Yet we still have no balanced 
budget. We still have had only token tax 
reduction. We are still adding to, not sub- 
tracting from, the expensive and expansive 
nature of a government that is today the 
biggest in our history. 

This year one or both Houses of Congress 
have approved bills to increase Government 
salaries—including their own—but they have 
not decreased the people’s taxes. The Sen- 
ate has just increased foreign aid over last 
year and the new total is about the size of 
the Federal deficit. It is noteworthy that in 
the foreign aid bill is $40 million for Com- 
munist Dictator Tito plus some planes and 
guns of undisclosed cost. Also about $65 
million is earmarked for “neutralist, social- 
ist” Nehru of India. Both of these gentle- 
men have of late expressed direct opposition 
to American foreign policy plans. Each vig- 
orously support entrance of Communist 
China into the U. N. which only 10 percent 
of the American voters (according to the 
Gallup poll) support and 67 percent vigor- 
ously oppose. Now whose interest does a 
Senator or Congressman serve by voting 
against the wishes of 67 percent of the 
American people—and probably more? 

If foreign aid were stopped right now, we 
could immediately balance the budget. If 
foreign aid were stopped right now we would 
save enough to reduce individual income 
taxes by 10 percent. Do Members of the 
Senate or House think their constituents 
would oppose such a tax cut or an end to 
deficits? Do they really believe the voters 
would rather send out more foreign aid than 
pay 10 percent less in taxes? 

As a matter of fact how much do we really 
need that additional money just approved by 
the Senate for foreign aid? The Foreign 
Operations Administration right now has 
$8,728,000,000 left over which it can spend 
for foreign aid next year if it wishes. The 
Senate voted to add $2,500,000,000 to this for 
next year. That is over $11 billion. Do you 
know how much money that is? It is enough 
to reduce your taxes by more than 25 percent. 
It is enough to give us a Federal surplus of 
$7,500,000,000 next year. It is over 18 per- 
cent of the total Federal budget. And it is 
all going abroad. 

Almost every European nation we propose 
to aid has a balanced budget or surplus. 
Asiatic nations, no doubt, can use technical 
help, administrative help, and medical and 
agricultural assistance. But most of them 
cannot absorb large amounts of capital, they 
have no industrial base. Special programs 
for States like Pakistan, or Nationalist China 
or Korea and the Philippines, which support 
us, might be worthwhile. But $11 billion? 
That is almost one-third of what we spend 
on our total arms program. 

Congress is making foreign ald a perma- 
nent, not a temporary program. It is lead- 
ing other nations to expect foreign aid 
whether they help themselves or help us or 
whether they do not. Congress, at least the 
majority, is now in the very strange position, 
for a democratic body, of paying greater 
heed to people in foreign countries and 
listening more to Washington bureaucrats 
than they do to the American people and 
their own constituents. 
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We do not believe the inevitable and angry 
backfire from the American people is g0ing 
to be long in coming. 


[From the Indianapolis News of June 6, 1955) 
Ler THis SET THE PATTERN 


In a new agreement with Pakistan, the 
Washington Government is getting onto the 
right track in its foreign-assistance pro- 
grams. It is providing incentives for private 
capital investment. 

Pakistan, with a dynamic industrial ang 
public-works program, is an inviting mar- 
ket for American investors. Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali declares: “We believe with. 
out reservation in the free-enterprise sys. 
tem.” 

Our State Department has announced that 
we are prepared to consider making guaran. 
ties to any person of new investments for 
the establishment, expansion, moderniza- 
tion, or development of enterprises in Paki- 
stan. 

In return, the Karachi Government has 
pledged to permit repatriation of capital and 
profits, to grant special tax concessions, and 
to allow accelerated-depreciation allow. 
ances. 

This is a welcome return to sound foreign 
economic policy. It is the very opposite of 
down-the-drain free Government grants. It 
is a policy of mutual profit. 

Such a policy, of course, requires that pri- 
vate capital be freed of the possibility of 
seizure, nationalization, and confiscatory tax- 
ation. Other countries which need and ex- 
pect our economic assistance should take 
note. 

And our own Government could well fol- 
low this pattern in encouraging free-enter- 
prise financing for projects in Latin America 
and elsewhere. 

The first test should be proved friendship 
for the United States. The second should be 
stability of government. And the third 
should be the removal of all discriminations 
against the outside investor, with fixed safe- 
guards against expropriation. 

The sooner needy countries take the atti- 
tude of Pakistan in these matters, the sooner 
can they receive the benefits of our free- 
enterprise brand of prosperity. It is up to 
them. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the 
Pakistan agreement signals the end of Amer- 
ican taxpayer doles for indefinite indigence 
abroad. 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 8, 
1955] 

FOREIGN AID, LIKE THE WEATHER, GOES RIGHT 
ALONG 


(By Peter Edson) 


In spite of all the objections, American 
foreign-aid programs roll on year after year. 

Last year Congress ordered the Foreign 
Operations Administration liquidated as of 
June 30. But the United States Senate has 
now approved continuation of this spending 
under a new International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in the State Department. 

New funds of nearly $3,500,000,000 are au- 
thorized for next year. This is $800 million 
more than was appropriated last year. It 
is some $17 million more—for technica! as- 
sistance—than President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to Congress. 

The battle today moves over to the House 
where the usual opposition to foreign aid is 
expected. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST 

It will be argued that aid to neutrals like 
India and maybe Yugoslavia, too, should be 
cut off. 


It will be maintained that any country 
having trade with Iron Curtain countries 
should not get aid so long as Americans are 
held prisoner by Chinese Communiste. 
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Figures will be cited that the foreign-aid 
programs have $8 billion worth of carryover 
funds and that therefore no new appropria- 
tions are necessary. 

It will be patriotically declared that no 
American aid should be given to build up 
the industrialization of foreign countries so 
that they will become competitors, 

HOOVER REPORTS 


These principal arguments will be backed 
up by recommendations made in the latest 
task-force report from Herbert Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Government Reorganization. 

The Hoover report recommends savings of 
$360 million on nonmilitary foreign aid for 
the coming fiscal year. This is a little over 
20 percent of the $1,700,000,000 economic 
half of the foreign-aid budget. 

It is noteworthy that the Hoover task force 
recommended no cut at all in the military 
aid budget of $1,700,000,000. Also, it does 
not recommend that the economic-aid pro- 
eram be completely discontinued. It merely 
wants the program reorganized. 

Gen. George Marshall, as Secretary of State, 
thought foreign aid should be administered 
by his Department. Congress wouldn’t have 
it that way and set up an independent oper- 
ation, 

So after 7 years of kicking the dog around 
under various names—ECA, MSA, FOA, and 
ICA—the Eisenhower administration and the 
Hoover Commission recommend that the 
business be put back in the State Depart- 
ment kennel, to complete the walk around 
the block, 

DULLES IS RELUCTANT 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ap-— 


parently isn’t too keen to have this respon- 
sibility thrust upon him. John B, Hollister, 
designated as the new administrator of the 
program, hasn’t revealed his ideas on the 
subject. 

Anyway, it’s their pup now. And what 
all this Juggling has accomplished is impos- 
sible to determine, 

Friends of the foreign-aid program main- 
tain that it would have been far better to 
set a firm policy and then stick to it. This 
would have created more confidence in Amer- 
ican intentions among the friendly countries 
being helped. It would also cause more con- 
sternation among potential enemies, 





Senator John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I am privileged to insert the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Wednes- 
day, May 25, 1955, saluting the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
JOHN F, KENNEDY, upon his return to the 
Senate after a prolonged absence due to 
illness caused by his wartime injuries. I 
am sure that the entire membership of 
the Congress joins in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this fine tribute and wish for 
Senator KENNEDY a return to his usual 
vigorous and constructive legislative life 
in which he so well serves the best in- 
terests of his country and his State. The 
New York Herald Tribune is to be com- 
mended, too. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
SENATOR KENNEDY RETURNS 


It is a pleasure to welcome Senator Jonn F. 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, back to the 
United States Senate. Mr. KENNepy has been 
away from his desk in Washington for 8 
months, the time it took him to recuperate 
after an operation for an injury he received 
when his PT boat was rammed by a Japanese 
destroyer in World War II. 


Senator KENNEDY is a Democrat and, 
teamed with Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
the Massachusetts Republican, he has helped 
give his State vigorous and intelligent repre- 
sentation in the Senate. He was one of the 
first legislators in Washington to take a clear 
and unequiyocal stand in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway; on this and other issues he 
has displayed characteristic forthrightness 
and understanding of national interests. 

When he fell ill, there were some who 
doubted that he would be able to return to 
the stress and strain of Senate life. But 
young Jack KENNEDy comes from a bold and 
sturdy breed, and he is back on the job again. 
We join his colleagues on both sides of the 
Senate in greeting him warmly. 





Victory by Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a very truthful state- 
ment that appeared in the editorial col- 
umn of the Boston Post of June 8, 1955: 


Victory By Mar. 


Tens of thousands of Americans of Itallan 
descent can take a good deal of the credit 
for the whopping victory scored in the Si- 
cilian elections by the pro-Western Christian 
Democratic Party. , 

Working individually by mail in letters 
from here to their homeland they urged 
friends and relatives to vote against the 
Communists and with the friends of free- 
dom. Although there were other factors in 
this victory their campaign had much to do 
with giving the Christian Democrats their 
biggest success. 

No paid Red propagandist however zealous 
and hardworking could hope to persuade 
those voters who heard from their friends 
and families over here the truth about 
democracy at work. 

Our own national propaganda agencies 
should make more use of American patriots 
like these. A similar campaign by mail di- 
rected at all the European nations where 
the Reds have power or are seeking it could 
do more than all the broadcasts of the Voice 
of America to sway the people for new vic- 
tories like that which the Sicilians won, 


LL 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, titie 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant ap 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE “ONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorb, 














Commencement Address of the Honorable 
Talma L. Smith to Graduating Class, 


Oklahoma City University 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 23, 1955, a gentleman who hails 
from the 18th Congressional District of 
Texas, but who has worked for many 
years with the Congress, delivered the 
commencement address to the graduat- 
ing class at Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. He is the dean of 
official reporters of committees in the 
House of Representatives at the present 
time and has devoted over 40 years of his 
life to work in the Capital in various 
branches of the Government. 

It is my distinct honor and pleasure 
to insert in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
the outstanding address of Mr. Smith on 
that occasion, as well as the introductory 
remarks by his outstanding brother, 
Dr. C. Q. Smith, president of Oklahoma 
City University: 

INTRODUCTION OF THE HONORABLE TALMA L, 

SmiTH BY Dr. C. Q. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 

OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY 


I am almost overcome with emotion at 
the opportunity I have tonight to introduce 
the speaker. I can best say what I think 
of him by saying I would rather be like this 
speaker than any other man in the world. 
I have known him all his life. I grew up 
with him. I was in college with him. He 
was valedictorian when he graduated from 
high school. He graduated from Clarendon 
(Tex.) Junior College. He holds a bachelor 
of arts degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity, and a bachelor of law degree from 
that school. He is an attorney in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals of that District, and 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He served for a time as special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
He is now the dean of official reporters of 
committees of the House of Representatives. 
He has worked in the Capital in and for 
various branches of the Government for 
over 40 years. He is a great churchman, 
and spends about as much of his time in 
church work as he does in his business. 

Iam happy to present to you as the speak- 
er for tonight my mother’s youngest son, 
Talma L. Smith. 





TAKE Heep Lest YOu FORGET 


(Commencement address by the Honorable 
Talma L. Smith at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, Monday, May 23, 1955) 


Of course I appreciate the honor of being 
your speaker on this occasion, but I would 
be an egotist to try to counsel you with so 
many choices open in this time of rapid 
change from calm to turbulent ways, with 
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s0 much confused thinking about life and 
where we are going; when the people of 
faith are assured that this is our Father’s 
world, and through those who follow Him 
He controls its destiny, while to people of 
doubt and fear “the world is but a tinder- 
box” in which God has matches; man has 
found them and helpless under the leader- 
ship of the devil is about to blow it apart: 
Fear that if the atomic bomb does not get 
you, its fallout will; and if you escape that, 
the Communists will get you, and if you 
escape them, the tax collector will get you— 
all is confusion, nothing makes sense. 

But confused thinking is not new. It ac- 
companies every upheaval—social, economic, 
or religious. Dickens, in the Tale of Two 
Cities, said of his time, that it was the best 
and the worst; the age of wisdom and of 
foolishness; the epoch of belief and of doubt; 
the spring of hope, the winter of despair. 
And we may well add of our time: The era 
of brotherhood and of hate; of courage and 
fear. 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CHOICES 


Free to chose between positive and nega- 
tive forces some thrill at the unfolding of 
life, others shrink from the new. To the 
mind of faith, the best, hope, belief, light, 
brotherhood, love are the dominant, con- 
trolling forces of life. To the mind of de- 
spair, foolshness, fear, distrust, darkness, and 
the worst are the dominant forces. You, 
seniors, have selected the positive, the more 
potent factors, and I have every confidence 
in your future. : 

OUR THRILLING ERA 


I congratulate you for choosing to be born 
in this the most thrilling period in history. 
I am not a pessimist. I think we are living 
in the most thrilling period of all history. 
Not a dull or drab hour need be yours as 
you journey on your way. But much of your 
time has been spent in preparation, and I 
think it worth your will to pause long 
enough to consider some of the things others 
have provided for your welfare. I would not 
have you be a filliloo bird—you know the 
duck that flew and swam backward because 
he was not interested in where he was going, 
only in where he had been. 

THE PAST IS PROLOG 


Chiseled on the pedestrals of the Archives 
Building in Washington are these words: 
“What is past is prolog—study the past.” 
To appreciate what we have received in our 
wonderful land we must not forget others 
help make it possible. Moses spent 40 years 
readying his people for their Promised Land, 
and before taking his leave, gave them this 
wise counsel: 

“When the Lord your God bring you into 
the land * * * with great and goodly cities, 
which you did not build; houses full of all 
good things, which you did not fill; wells 
of living water, which you did not dig; 
vineyards of olive trees, which you did not 
plant, when you eat and are full, take heed 
lest you forget the Lord.” 

OUR PROMISED LAND 


We too have been brought into a great 
and goodly land, whose frontiers others 
pushed back, daring to move out ahead of 
their day to make of this land the wonderful 
place in which we live. Theirs was not a 
united movement. Nor did they have a full 
Treasury to fall back on. Just about 100 
years ago, when Congress was considering 
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legislation to open the West, Daniel Webster, 
leading the opposition, said: 

“IT will not vote 1 cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch 
nearer to Boston than it is. What do we 
want with this worthless area, this region 
of savages and wild beasts, with its shifting 
sands and its whirlwinds of dust; its cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever 
hope to put these great deserts and endless 
mountain ranges?” 

Fortunately some were not discouraged by 
such dismal outlook, and we enjoy the 
fruits of their efforts, the blessings of their 
sacrifice. Doubtless if Webster were here he 
too would rejoice in the daring spirit that 
has brought Boston and the Pacific Ocean 
so close together. But He is not here. You 
are here. Yours is the opportunity to de- 
velop other and greater fields. 


“THINGS” ACCOMPLISHED 


What are some of the things done in more 
recent decades toward solving problems that 
plague man? Taking up where others left 
off, and contrary to the popular concept 
that they have “made a mess of the world,” 
those who labored during this period have 
brought greater security from want, protec- 
tion to health, assurance of employment, 
speed of communication, convenience and 
comfort to homes, and opportunity for 
wholesome recreation than society has here- 
tofore known, and in so doing has made of 
our land the richest in “things” on earth. 


EVOLUTION OF PROGRESS 


Let us take a few examples to illustrate 
how the evolution of progress makes for 
greater security in our social and economic 
life. 

The specter of want has ever stalked the 
path of man; and is still the companion of 
multiplied millions of people in the world. 
You were wise; you chose to be born in a 
land of plenty. Only one-third of your time 
will be required to supply your wants for 
food and clothing, leaving two-thirds for 
other pursuits. No other people has been so 
blessed. In Russia, we are told, it is just 
the reverse: Two-thirds of the effort is used 
to provide food and clothing, and in many 
countries of the world, despite long hours of 
toil and abundant natural resources, there is 
never enough to eat. 


TRAINING—KNOW-HOW 


With our God-given resources, plus train- 
ing and know-how, we produce more food 
and fiber than we can consume. Yet less 
than 50 years ago a recognized authority in 
his field predicted that within a few genera- 
tions, because of the loss of nitrogen from 
the soil, reduced yield, increased population, 
only the more fortunate would escape the 
pangs of hunger. But in two decades after 
his book went to press, overproduction of 
food and fiber helped bring on our worst de- 
pression. Wheat, corn, pork, beef, poultry 
and dairy products, cotton, became so abun- 
dant the marts of trade were glutted, prices 
fell, income of producers declined to the 
point where they ceased to be consumers of 
the output of industry, and the whole econ- 
omy became deathly sick. 

Of course there are many facets to a de- 
pression, but what had happened to upset 
that dire prediction of want? The coming 
of soil conservation, and the application of 
know-how in the use of land? Important 
as they were, alone they were not sufficient. 
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NITROGEN AND CHEAP POWER 


Nitrogen, with which that writer was deal- 
ing, and so essential to plant growth, was 
rapidly disappearing from the soil. It had 
to be recaptured. Chemists, college-trained 
chemists, after long experiments, found a 
means of extracting it from the air, fixing 
it, and feeding it to the soil. But to do so, 
at a price users could afford to pay, cheap 
power had to be found. 

Nitrates are needed for making gunpow- 
der, which we needed to help win World 
War I. A dam was built on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, and a hydroelec- 
tric plant began producing nitrates for mak- 
ing gunpowder. The war ended. A long 
legislative battle followed, which resulted 
in changing Muscle Shoals “operation gun- 
powder” to “operation fertilizer,” and we en- 
tered a new era, freed of the fear of want; 
plants could be made to grow on leeched- 
out soils: Food in abundance was assured. 


TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE ADDED 


The Great Teacher said: To him that-hath 
shall be added. Follow that logical think- 
ing in the growth of our economy. Devel- 
opment in one field of activity brings ad- 
vance in others. What wonders have fol- 
lowed the work of the chemist and demand 
for cheap power. Other trained minds 
grasped the meaning of cheap power from 
hydroelectric plants, and soon other dams 
began to rise on streams in the land, where 
for centuries billions of kilowats of energy 
had been wasting down uncontrolled, devas- 
tating rivers. That wasting power was sal- 
vaged, and in less than 30 years time has 
been put to work lifting the burden of man- 
kind. 

With rising dams came control of floods 
that had been taking lives and property, 
reclamation of waste areas, irrigation, of 
parched lands, navigation, and recreational 
benefits. 

Compute, if you can, the million of jobs 
which have become available to you and 
others, with the income available for the 
purchase of homes and all the gadgets that 
make for conveniences, as a result of the 
progress in this one area of our industrial 
life. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

You remember when people groped about 
their dimlit house on the farm, read by 
kerosene lamps, prepared their 5 o’clock 
breakfast on a wood-fired stove, starting their 
trek after a horsedrawn plow, and at the 
close of the weary day, felt their way about 
the barn—if they had a barn—to feed the 
horses, milk the cows, and slop the hogs. 
Now what? Just 21 years ago, less than 
three farms in a hundred in the State of 
Oklahoma had electricity. Today almost 85 
percent have electricity, with all the bene- 
fits that flow from refrigeration, washing 
machines, irons, pumps, stoves, radios, tele- 
vision—and television alone has become an 
$11 billion industry in less than 15 years. 

Again at your convenience, compute if 
you can the wealth that has flowed from 
the manufacture of electric appliances, with 
the millions of jobs opened to you as you 
start your journey in life, not to mention 
the other benefits that flow from gainful 
employment. 

PROTECTION TO HEALTH 

But let us turn to another field of prog- 
ress—protection to health. One or two il- 
lustrations will suffice. Smallpox, that used 
to pockmark so many people when I was a 
lad, caused our family to move from Altus, 
where it was running rampant over the 
community. Quarantine and pesthouses 


were the means used to block its onward 
march. Doctors spent much time learning 
how to treat it to prevent death. Now what? 
Just a few months ago I heard the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Heatih 
Service tell a committee of the Congress 
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that few, if any, medical officers now in the 
Service, have ever seen a case of smallpox. 
And it is being eliminated. 

Double lobar pneumonia that so often 
meant a call for the hearse, is now cured 
in 4 or 5 days. Penicilin. Polio, that 
brought terror to parents and children alike, 
is losing its battle of crippling. Cancer is 
on the list to be whipped. Radioactive 
treatment is showing the way to stop its on- 
ward march. Pure food laws protect us 
against ptomaine poisoning. For centuries, 
few people knew or cared that dairy cows 
with tuberculosis supplied most of our milk, 
butter, and cheese. And only in the last 
20 years have all the States in the Union 
banned such cows from dairy herds. Five 
million dairy cows—for which so many 
political tears were shed following the awful 
heartless days of the thirties when the cow 
population was being reduced for economic 
reasons—were killed and eliminated from 
heards because they had tuberculosis. 

Child labor laws now prevent textile and 
other mills from sacrificing the health of 
little children on the altar of ignorance and 
greed. 

What of workmen protection? A few dec- 
ades ago when a workman broke his back 
in a mine, or lost a limb working on an un- 
guarded machine, he was told by his boss: 
you'd beter take off, see your doctor. When 
you get well come back and your pay will 
start again. If he did not get well, he and 
his family scrounged as best they could for 
food and clothing, with little hope for the 
future. Now what? In the United States 
and 60 other nations, medical care and com- 
pensation are provided for injured employ- 
ees. Unemployment insurance is provided 
in 23 of these nations, and 32 of them pro- 
vide care of the aged. 

Retirement pensions or annuities are 
available to nearly every earner—and soon 
$90 billion in reserve funds will offer a 
cushion against panics and depressions, 


ORIGIN OF PROGRESS 


From whence came these advances? Many 
of them originated in classrooms, carried into 
forums and into legislation, after long tedi- 
ous study and adjustment to our whole eco- 
nomic and social order. No one group could 
have done it alone. 


CARE OF WOUNDED 


We even demand better care of those called 
to the colors to defend our way of life. 
Scarcely any provision was made some dec- 
ades ago for the sick and wounded. In the 
Civil War more men died from lack of medi- 
cal care than from battle wounds. By World 
War I 92 percent of all wounded who lived to 
reach a hospital, got well. And in World 
War II, 96 percent. 

In the Spanish-American War more sol- 
diers died from poison food and disease 
than from wounds. By World War I, of 
those treated for disease in military hos- 
pitals, 1 of every 60 died. Some 25 years 
later, in World War II, but 1 of every 1,666; 
and 15 million received hospital treatment. 
Few hospitals existed a few decades ago, even 
for the care of civilians and military patients. 
Now every community of any size, is pro- 
vided with some such facility. 


SPEED OF TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION 


I will not tire you by recounting the ad- 
vance made in modes of travel and commu- 
nication, since the attack made on the horse 
by the gasoline engine. At your leisure, 
consider what progress in this field has 
meant in the way of jobs, wealth—roads, 
recreation, hot-dog stands, wrecks, repair 
shops, and the unlimited number of things 
that flow from the discovery and use of just 
plain, greasy oil, that for millions of years 
lay dormant in this State of Oklahoma. 


THE TIRE 


I will invite your attention to just one 
item in the evolution of the automobile, the 
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tire. The museum model was equipped 
with raw-rubber, puncture-easy tires, g00d 
for about 2,000. What brought about thei; 
longer service? A chemist, college-traineg 
chemist, seeking to make a colored tire 
mixed some carbon black with latex rubber. 
and stumbled on the missing link that makes 
rubber tires almost indestructible. Ang to. 
day the “imitation” blue-northers over the 
Texas Panhandle are but escaping smoke 
from plants where carbonblack is collecteg 
for use in tire making. 


NO HORSE SENSE IN CARS 


These palaces on wheels today are equipped 
with about everything except horse sense, 
And perhaps after we reach a kill of 100,000 4 
year—and we are getting there fast—maybe 
one of you engineers will find some means 
of building that into them. It does not seem 
drivers can acquire it. 

Speed and comfort in air travel is too well 
known to require any mention, 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 


With rapid advance in removing fear of 
want, and supplying all of these benefits, | 
raise the question: Have the arts and 
sciences outdistanced our moral and spiritual 
advance? Are we in danger of substituting 
temporal things for permanent realities? 
This is an age-old question. Isaiah (II: 7-8) 
put it in this manner: 


“Their land is filled with silver and gold; 
There is no end to their treasure. 

Their land is filled with horses, 

There is no end to their chariots. 

Their land is filled with idols. 

They bow down to the works of their hands, 
To what their own fingers have made.” 


ERA OF BROTHERHOOD OR HATE 


With security from want, and the progress 
in every area about us, with our wisdom 
and foolishness, our hope and despair, our 
light and our darkness, are we making sim- 
ilar strides toward the era of brotherhood? 
I am fully convinced that we are, despite 
gloomy forbodings of people who refuse to 
see rainbows or silver fringes to dark clouds. 
The positive forces at work for the welfare 
of peoples everywhere, at home, and in dis- 
tressed areas are evidence of it. The wide- 
spread willingness with which we share our 
progress with the needy is proof of it. 


SHARING WITH OTHERS 


For years and years only in churches were 
heard appeals for help to relieve the needy— 
in our own land and in dark continents. 
Messengers of hope and medical care were 
found almost alone among the ministry and 
missionaries. True, wherever their message 
went it took root, and in jungle islands 
fuzzy angles grew up later to minister to 
lost American soldiers and others. Today at 
home there are so many agencies of relief 
at work that we have to organize them into 
chest movements, and people in and out of 
the church gladly join in the effort to relieve 
the suffering of their fellow man. 

Abroad: Through the point 4 program of 
the United Nations medical care, economic, 
and educational know-how are being shared 
with multiplied needy miilions of people in 
areas that have never known anything but 
want. And note this: More tax-raised money 
is contributed from the United States Treas- 
ury toward the support of this program 
than is raised and expended on similar work 
by our combined churches. 

The World Health Organization of the 
U. N. is today crossing national, religious, 
color, and political lines in providing polio 
serum to children in other lands, friendly 
or unfriendly. 

We feed our enemy with tax-collected 
funds. Former President Hoover told the 
Appropriations Committee of the Congress 
that we must either provide food to starving 
children and others of the defeated cour- 
tries or bring home the American soldiers, 
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pecause they could not eat their rations and 
watch others starve. 
WHENCE THIS URGE 


From whence comes this urge to share 
what we have with others? 

paradoxical as it may seem, many of our 

ople did not become zealous for such pro- 
grams of relief of peoples in underdeveloped 
countries until they feared they would be- 
come Communists. God moves in a mys- 
terious way, and maybe he is using even 
the Commies to wake us up to the need of 
others. But to others the relief of distress 
js but the answer to the heart’s prayer, the 
response to the Great Commission. 


NO PEACE WITH STARVATION 


The world can have no peace with one- 
third of the people living in luxury beyond 
the wildest dreams of avarice, while the 
others exist on starvation diets and writhe 
in agony from disease. Mere handout of 
food is not the answer, Sharing our know- 
how will solve their problem as it has ours. 


BROTHERHOOD’S LEAVENING 


The “yeast” of brotherhood, placed in the 
measure in our land, is slowly but surely 
leavening the whole. Today in every com- 
munity, county, city, State; in the legisla- 
tive halls, the executive branch, on the judi- 
ciary, among labor, in industry, in every walk 
of life are found men and women of Chris- 
tian character, who do not bow down to 
gods of Baal. 

RISING HOPE OF MANKIND 

Today that leavening influence is at work 
among the peoples of the world. Wherever 
that message goes it stirs hope. When we 
join in moves to stir the hope in hopeless 
people, let us take care lest we block their 
struggle upward. We must not be so con- 
fused by the threat of isms that we fail to 
detect the rising surge of individual per- 
sonality asserting itself, as it has and always 
will, when the hope that is ours becomes 
theirs too. Basic to respect for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness is a conviction 
that all men are created equal in the sight 
of God. On that belief we founded a gov- 
ernment to protect our freedom, and we must 
not allow it to crumble from attack, with- 
out or within. “If the foundations be de- 
stroyed, what can the righteous do,” asked 
the Psalmist 2500 years ago. 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 


I congratulate you, also, for selecting 
parents who are concerned that your edu- 
cation be gained in an atmosphere where 
Bible study is a must. Where you absorb 
by association and instruction a proper re- 
lation between economic progress and moral 
spiritual conduct. 
first the Kingdom of God and His 
mehteousness and all these things will be 
added,” said the Great Teacher. Today we 
are in danger of adding all these things 
Hrst, believing they will bring on an era 
of brotherhood. They have their place, but 

me would boast that our abundance of 
our unequaled comfort and ease 
answer to movements of isms, and 
Would use public funds to proclaim that 
‘ieory over the Voice of America to the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, and display 
cur pomp and power as the towering strength 
et! America. What does the Lord require of 
us, aS individuals, as a nation, but to ‘do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God.” Three things: justice, mercy, 
ity—and too many things are under- 
; our humility. 

PROTECTING OUR COUNTRY 
People may differ as to the means to be 
ed, but no one will deny that we must 
Protect and defend our country, our institu- 
ions, and our way of life. Liberty so dearly 
bought, must not be surrendered. Someone 


has aptly said: 


ana 
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“All men suffer when freedom fails, 
The best men rot in filthy jails, 
And they who cry appease, appease, 
Are hanged by men they tried to please.” 


But freedom has its security, not in fear 
or hysteria, but in eternal vigilance. Free- 
dom is the birthright of all, not the few, 
and must not be lost to fear, or threats of 
fear. There exists fear. Very respectable 
writers of our day claim that fear is threat- 
ening our freedom, and that panics of fear 
will continue. There is fear among some 
that communism will overrun the world, in- 
cluding free lands; that the atheism of its 
slavish teaching will win over godliness, and 
they adopt methods to stop its advance that 
make others fear that our freedom is en- 
dangered more from within by the methods 
to overcome it than by the ism itself. Creat- 
ing dissention, division, and hate but play 
into the enemy’s hand. When suspicion and 
distrust become rampant in the land we lose 
our greatest advantage, that of mutual re- 
gard, respect and trust, which bring out the 
best in our citizenry, and without which 
neither our way of life nor our country can 
long endure. 

What has become of our faith in our God, 
in our way of life? Have we become so 
“namby pamby” that we tremble in fear 
lest we give up our belief to some ism? Can 
one put so many to flight? 

IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE 


Are we losing our faith to growing igno- 
rance of the Bible? Its reading is entirely 
ignored by many. Its teachings are rarely 
the topic of conversation outside the class- 
room. 

Did you see the TV program recently—one 
of the chance-to-get-rich-quick type—when 
the master of ceremonies asked a grown 
couple to “name in 10 seconds as many books 
of the Bible as you can at $40 for each book 
named”? I expected to see them walk out 
with a pocket full of money. They had an- 
swered other questions that seemed difficult 
to me. Apparently they went away sorrow- 
ing, for they named not one. I repeated the 
incident to a well educated, retired business- 
man, and to my surprise more than to his 
chagrin, he said: “I could have done no bet- 
ter. I must have been fishing when Bible 
study was being passed around.” 

Essential to keeping our country’s founda- 
tion secure is a widespread knowledge of the 
truths revealed in the Bible. How much the 
lowering of moral standards results from its 
ignorance I would not hazard a guess. Jere- 
miah warned.in his day of the results of 
such ignorance, in these words: 

“An appalling and horrible thing has hap- 
pened. The prophets prophesy falsely, and 
the priests rule at their direction; and my 
people love to have it so.” 


NEW RESPONSIBILITY ON THIS INSTITUTION 


A new responsibility now rests on this and 
similar schools where freedom still exists to 
teach the Bible. For over 150 years Bible 
reading was permitted in tax-supported 
schools. Millions of people acquired some 
knowledge of it only in that manner. Now 
that is gone. One objector was able to stop 
it. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that the clause in the Constitution 
which reads: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion” for- 
bits the teaching or study of the Bible in 
tax-supported institutions. I am not quar- 
reling with the Court’s decision. I do not 
see how it could have decided otherwise. It 
was construing the meaning of language 
found in the Constitution, not writing it. 
The dangers of mixing church and State were 
too fresh in the minds to the authors of the 
Constitution; they left little doubt as to their 
intent. Be that as it may, the law of the 


land today prevents the use of tax-raised 
funds for Bible teaching. Therefore, upon 
this and similar institutions rests a large 
responsibility for its teaching. 
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You, because of your association with 
OCU, will be to carry a message, 
freed of much of the confused thirking 
ebout life in our day. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Today you join some 350,000 others who 
graduate from colleges and universities in 
the United States—over 10 times as many 
Just 50 years ago, although the population 
has only doubled in that period. You have 
become a marked group. Your reception will 
not be the same in your community. People 
will rely on your judgment, your leadership, 
and influence. You have become important 
to them. They will expect you to use your 
training for the benefit of others. 

THE ATOMIC AGE 


To your generation is given the opportu- 
nity to put to work the pentup power of the 
atom; to say whether this terrifying force 
was discovered before man was ready, morally, 
to direct it. While atomic bombs are mak- 
ing the headlines, radioactive isotopes are at 
work in hospitals treating diseases that do 
not yield to other methods. Atomic powered 
plants are under construction for the produc- 
tion of electricity. Atomic powered engines 
are on order to pull our trains. From its 
pentup energy, skillfully directed, seawater 
may be made to give up its salinity, and be 
applied to parched lands for the production 
of abundant food for hungry peoples around 
the world. 


PROGRESS—-ADVANCEMENT 


Ours has been an era of unprecedented 
progress in many fields. Yours must be one 
of determined advancement toward the era 
of brotherhood. There is no other course 
open. The peoples of the world must learn 
to live together or be blown apart. You, 
with all the gadgets that have been devel- 
oped and the proper direction of unlimited 
power, can bring relief from hunger, thirst, 
disease, ignorance, and hear the Master say, 
here and now: “Inasmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the least of these, you have 
done it unto Me.” 


On the threshold of your promised land, I 
think of no better counsel than this: 

Hear, O Seniors, the Lord our God, is one, 
You shall love Him with all your heart, soul, 
and might. 

When you enter your new land with great 
and goodly cities, which you did not build; 
storehouses full of all good things, which you 
did not fill; security of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, for which others gave 
their last full measure of devotion—and we 
owe them a debt we can never pay—when 
your wants are satisfied, then take heed—that 
is, give some real concern—lest you forget 
the Lord. 

Remember this is His world. Follow not 
other gods and you need never be afraid. 


I salute you. Commence. 





Recommending Construction of Federal 
Penitentiary in Southern Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Bureau 
of the Budget, through a request by the 
United States Bureau of Prisons and 
Attorney General Brownell, has just 
recommended the erection of a new max- 
imum security Federal penitentiary to 
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be built somewhere near the center of 
population of the United States. 

I have the honor of representing the 
good people of southern Illinois in the 
15 southernmost counties comprising the 
25th Congressional District. My district 
is very near the center of population of 
this country, and I am very hopeful that, 
should Congress appropriate funds for 
the erection of this penitentiary, it can 
be located somewhere in my district. 
We meet all the requirements such as 
adequate transportation facilities, power, 
water supply, and are classed by the 
United States Labor Department as be- 
ing IV-B which means a very substan- 
tial labor surplus. We have 30,000 able- 
bodied unemployed persons in my dis- 
trict, and the erection of this penitentiary 
would be a great boom to the sagging 
economy of southern Illinois. I hope 
the Members of this Congress can see fit 
to support me and the people of south- 
ern Illinois in our bid for the location 
of this proposed Federal penitentiary. I 
am happy to include in the Recorp 2 
resolutions; 1 adopted by the Mayors 
Association of southern Illinois at their 
regular monthly mayors meeting held in 
Herrin, Ill., and the second petition 
signed by over 4,000 residents of Frank- 
lin County, Ill., proposing that this pris- 
on be built in or near West Frankfort, 
tll. The petitions show conclusively 
that all of the people of southern Illinois 
are wholeheartedly in favor of having 
this penitentiary built in their ‘respec- 
tive community and is also an indica- 
tion of our dire need for some type of 
Federal project to help alleviate our crit- 
ical unemployment situation. 


The petitions follow: 

RESOLUTION OF Mayor’s ASSOCIATION OF 
SouTHERN ILLINOIS, INC., HERRIN, ILL., May 
19, 1955 
Whereas the Mayor’s Association of South- 

ern [llinois, Inc., did meet in regular session 

this date in the city hall at Herrin, Ml.; and 

Whereas the mayor’s association is repre- 
sentative of all the municipalities of south- 
ern Illinois south of the Baltimore & Ohio 

Railroad which at this date has some 53 

dues-paying cities and villages in this area 

participating in the affairs of this organiza- 
tion through their respective mayors; and 

Whereas the mayor’s association is most 
interested in the betterment of the economic 
conditions in this area and the advancement 
of this area in any and all phases; and 

Whereas it is a matter of public record 
that the Federal Bureau of Prisons has been 
charged by the Congress of the United States 
to construct a Federal penitentiary in the 
center of the United States, and that such 
location has tentatively been listed as to be 
in the State of Illinois; and 

Whereas according to the 1950 Federal 
census, the population center of the United 

States is located close to Olney, Il., in Rich- 

land County; and 
Whereas in the area represented by the 

Mayor’s Association of Southern Illinois is 
to ve found this population center, along 
with an untold amount of unemployed 
skilled and unskilled labor, the best in rail- 
roads, highways both United States and 
State, interstate waterways, secluded acreage 
including a tremendous acreage already 
owned by the United States Government, all 
most suitable for the security necessary for 
such a penitentiary along with an abundance 
of transportation and personnel required 
for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of such an institution: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Mayor’s Association of 
Southern Dllinois endorse and recommend 
that the Federal penitentiary, authorized by 
the Congress of the United States to be 
created by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
in the approximate center of the United 
States, to be constructed in a location of 
southern Illinois south of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad for the reason set forth in 
this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately sent to the United States 
Senators from Illinois, Members of Congress 
from this area of southern Illinois, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, the Governor of the 
State of Illinois, area and local chambers 
of commerce, and all mayors of this area 
so that their support of this project may 
be enlisted so that southern MDlinois may 
be granted this proposed Federal peniten- 
tiary. 

Approved: 

Dave H. MILuer, 
Mayor of Herrin, Ill.; President of 
Mayors’ Association. 

Attest: 

K. Nem THURMOND, 
Mayor of Johnston City, Ill.; Sec- 
retary of Mayors’ Association. 





APRIL 27, 1955. 
Senator Paut Dovc.Las, 
Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
Congressman KENNETH J. GRAY, 
Attorney General HersertT BROWNELL: 

The undersigned residents of the county 
of Franklin, in the State of Illinois, do here- 
by petition you to locate in West Frankfort, 
Ill., the Federal prison to be established in 
the immediate future near the center of 
population of the United States. 

West Frankfort is 28 miles from Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill.; 20 miles 
from Crab Orchard Lake, maintained by 
the Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Division, as a recreation center; and 
12 miles from the veterans’ hospital, Mar- 
ion, Tl. 

West Frankfort is 50 miles southwest of 
Olney, Ill., the center of population of the 
United States. It is located on [Illinois 
State highways running north and south 
and east and west, Ozark Airlines, C. & E. I., 
Illinois Central, and C., B. & Q. Railroads. 
It is accessible from every direction in all 
seasons. 

West Frankfort has adequate elementary 
and high schools and a city-park system. 
The streets are paved with brick, concrete, 
or otherwise hard surfaced. It has adequate 
electric, natural gas, telephone, water, sewer, 
and sewage-disposal facilities. 

Industrially West Frankfort has been a 
coal-mining town. Most of these mines have 
been worked out, causing many of its resi- 
dents to be unemployed. There is an excess- 
labor supply in this territory. The critical 
unemployment Classification is IV. 

By establishing this new Federal prison 
in West Frankfort, you will relieve a critical 
economic situation and at the same time 
locate the prison in central United States 
at a point accessible from all directions and 
in all seasons. 





Approve John Day Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
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May 26, 1955, which is publisheq in 
Gresham, Oreg. This editorial com. 
ments on the Gresham Chamber of Com. 
merce’s unanimous endorsement of H.R 
5789, legislation which I introduced fo, 
the immediate construction of the John 
Day Dam on the Columbia River. This 
editorial points up the extreme need fo; 
the early passage of this legislation and 
so that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of this vital information I jp. 
clude it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp: 
APPROVE JOHN Day PLAN 


The Gresham Chamber of Commerce ast 
Monday joined a long and growing list of 
civic and business organizations and indi. 
viduals in approving the proposal now be. 
fore Congress for construction of John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River as a “partner. 
ship” project. The chamber unanimous!y 
approved a letter of resolution urging imme. 
diate passage of the bill providing for com. 
mencement of the John Day Dam introduced 
recently by Representative Sam Coon. 

The bill provides for the Government to 
pay only $37 million of the $310 millon cost of 
the project. This amount would liquidate 
cost of the _ so-called nonreimbursable 
navigation and flood-control features of the 
dam. The balance of $273 million of the cost 
would be paid by a combination of both pri- 
vate and public utility organizations. The 
groups which participate in that payment 
would share in ratio to their participation in 
the distribution of the 1,500,000 kilowatts of 
power to be produced by the dam over a pe- 
riod of 50 years. The dam would be the prop- 
erty of the United States Government right 
from the start and would be operated by the 
Government. 

The unanimous approval of the resolution 
by chamber members was a direct result of 
the recognition by them of the urgency of 
need for additional power facilities in the 
Northwest, and of the fact that waiting for 
approval by Congress of a John Day Dam to 
be built solely as a Government project of- 
fered no guaranty of when it might put 
power on the lines, if ever. 

That fact is one of the most vitally impor- 
tant factors for all citizens to consider in 
weighing the merits of the various types of 
financing for more great power dams in the 
Northwest. Each day it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that time is the essence of 
the problem so far as the welfare of the re- 
gion is concerned. It far outweighs all other 
economic considerations in both the imme- 
diate and long-term pictures. Aside from 
the philosophical question of private versus 
public power, the element of time is over- 
powering as a factor in consideration of the 
construction of power dams. The need is s0 
great that the economic welfare of Oregon 
and the entire Northwest will brook no de- 
lays. 





Address by Congressman Edwin E. Willis, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, Before Noon 
Luncheon Meeting of the Sugar Club of 
New York, June 9, 1955, at Downtown 
Athletic Club, New York, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have an _ pleasure to incorporate in the Recor? 4 


editorial from the Gresham Outlook of 


speech delivered by my colleague, the 
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Honorable EpwIn E. WILLIs, of the Third 
congressional District of Louisiana, be- 
fore the Sugar Club of New York on 
Thursday, June 9, 1955. 

The Committee on Agriculture will 
soon begin consideration of amendments 
to the Sugar Act. I recommend this 
speech to all the Members of this and the 
other body as it sets forth very clearly 
the problems confronting the sugar in- 
dustry and shows persuasively the neces- 
sity for the quick passage of the legisla- 
tion now pending. 

The speech follows: 

While that substance which we know as 
“sugar” has lost none of its characteristic 
sweetness to the taste, it has, within recent 
months, become a subject of great bitterness, 
politically and economically, in certain Amer- 
ican and Cuban circles. 

So bitter, in fact, have become the argu- 
ments in some quarters, that all objectivity 
is being submerged in the welter of claims 
and counterclaims, maneuvers, and counter- 
maneuvers. There is little sweetness and 
light, only acrimonious name calling. 

‘I state these things as unfortunate facts, 
not as a prelude to launching my own dia- 
tribe on the subject. I should prefer to con- 
sider and discuss with you, dispassionately, 
if I may, certain basics which can help lead 
us to formation of accurate conclusions. 

It is correct to say, I believe, that we all 
take a great deal of satisfaction from the fact 
that development of our foreign trade has 
been, and continues to be, one of the basic 
purposes of our American sugar legislation. 
I feel equally assured, there are none among 
us who would deliberately act in such fashion 
as to diminish those benefits we and our 
foreign neighbors enjoy under this law. 

Such a high regard for the basic principles 
of our sugar legislation was uppermost in my 
mind on last March 31, when it was my priv- 
ilege to introduce a bill in the 84th Congress 
to amend and extend the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Twenty-eight such bills now are awaiting 
hearings a little later this month in the 
House Agricultural Committee. Identical 
legislation, introduced by Senators ELLENDER 
and BENNETT with 47 cosponsors, is pending 
in the Senate. 

I want you to know that my colleagues and 
I devoted painstaking conscience and care in 
designing this proposed legislation in order 
to provide not only a small measure of re- 
lief to our own harassed domestic sugar in- 
dustry, but also to assure expanding trade 
relations with our Caribbean neighbors. 

Our Congress has given no man cause to 
doubt its intent to continue the policy of 
encouraging foreign trade—that policy 
under which Cuba has since 1902 been the 
recipient of countless trade and tariff privi- 
ieges. 

A look back into the history of American 
sugar legislation shows that in 1934 the first 
really workable Sugar Quota Act became law. 
This was a measure which, aside from pro- 
viding other benefits, effected the rescue of 
the Cuban sugar industry from certain eco- 
nomic ruin and guaranteed Cuba a huge, 
growing, and exceedingly profitable market 
for its sugar in the United States. In this 
act, and in its successor of 1937, the Ameri- 
can market was divided percentagewise. A 
certain percentage of total demand was ap- 
portioned to each of the domestic producing 
areas, and a percentage was designated for 
foreign suppliers. Therefore, as American 
Sugar consumption grew along with popula- 
tion, all producing areas, domestic and for- 
i shared proportionately in the annual 
hereases, 

In 1948, however, Congress changed the 
Cuba faced definite difficulties in 
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adjusting back to normal levels her wartime 
production. 
€x 


The temporary plan adopted 
‘nded vast concessions to Cuba. Fixed 
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marketing quotas were established for do- 
mestic producing areas—not a percentage of 
the whole, but flat tonnage maximums which 
were not to be exceeded in any one year. 

That was but one part of the temporary 
concessions extended to Cuba at that time. 
In addition, Cuba was given the privilege 
of supplying 95 percent of that amount by 
which the Philippine sugar industry could 
not fill its quota while rebuilding from the 
ravages of World War II. 

Cuba was also permitted to share with do- 
mestic areas the deficits that might occur in 
any domestic area where, because of the shift 
to other production during postwar Govern. 
ment farm programs, any area could not fill 
its quota completely. 

The establishment of fixed quotas for do- 
mestic producers as a temporary expedient 
in’1948 has had the effect of giving Cuba 
virtually a monopoly on all American mar- 
ket growth since that time. Each year, as 
population has risen in this country, and 
along with it the demand for sugar, Cuba 
has received 96 percent of the total increase. 
Only the remaining 4 percent goes to other 
foreign suppliers, none to domestic pro- 
ducers. 

In total, the temporary concessions of 1948 
have enabled Cuba to market more than 5% 
million tons of extra sugar in this country. 

Now, to appraise accurately Cuba’s market 
for her sugar in the United States since 1948, 
it is necessary to keep separated in one’s 
calculations Cuba’s windfall tonnages and 
her basic quota tonnages. Everyone real- 
ized, and fully expected in 1948, that the 
deficits of the Philippine and domestic areas 
gradually would be eliminated as those areas 
returned to full production. This, in fact, 
was the gentle elevator on which Cuban 
return to normal production levels follow- 
ing the war was to be cushioned. The idea 
was to prevent any sudden, disastrous cut 
in Cuba’s marketings. 

There are those persons, however, who in- 
sist upon confusing the facts by claiming 
that Cuba’s market in the United States is 
now smaller than it was a few years ago. 
They are speaking of her temporary windfall 
marketings, not her basic quota. 

As a matter of fact, Cuba’s basic quota is 
now between 700,000 and 800,000 tons a year 
larger than it was in 1948. Her basic quota in 
1948 amounted to 26.7 percent of the total 
quotas of all participants in our market. 
Today Cuba’s percentage of the total has 
risen to 33. 

This year the Cuban sugar industry will 
sell at least 2,668,000 tons of sugar in the 
United States and at a price in excess of 5 
cents a pound. Compare this, if you will, 
with 1933, when, before the first Sugar Act 
was passed, Cuba solid about a million and a 
half tons of sugar in this country at an aver- 
age price of less than a cent a pound. 

Let me interject here that under Sugar Act 
legislation since 1934 Cuba has also received 
preferential duty treatment. The tariff on 
Cuban sugar has been reduced from $2 per 
hundred pounds to 50 cents a hundred. The 
full-duty countries, meantime, have paid 
tariffs ranging from $2.50 per hundred 
pounds down to 6214 cents. These special 
tariff concessions alone have meant some $2 
billion extra income to the Cuban indus- 
try—$2 billion which otherwise would have 
accrued to the Treasury of the United States. 

So much for the United States’ record of 
special concessions to Cuba during the past 
half century since our fighting men were in- 
strumental in establishment of Cuba free- 
dom and independence. Let’s take a look at 
the other side of the coin—the situation of 
our domestic American sugar industry today. 

One of the stated purposes of the Sugar 
Act is the maintenance of a healthy domestic 
sugar industry. As it is operating now the 
act simply is not meeting that criterion. 
Our domestic industry is facing critical 
problems which demand immediate solution. 
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Our domestic industry is in something of 
a vise. Tremendous technological advances, 
more efficient farming methods, and the ap- 
plication of research findings have resulted 
in the domestic industry’s ability to pro- 
duce more sugar per acre than ever before. 
The average mainland sugarcane tonnage 
per acre has increased more than 20 percent 
since 1948 and sugar-beet tonnage has risen 
by more than 20 percent in the same period 
of time. And the sugar-beet people are on 
the threshold of developing new types of 
hybrid plants which may bring additional 
major tonnage increases almost overnight. 

This constant devotion to self-improve- 
ment—the kind of thing which has built 
this Nation—is gradually crushing our do- 
mestic sugar industry against the rigid mar- 
keting ceilings which have remained vir- 
tually unchanged for more than 7 years. 

Last year sugar-beet acreage was 10 per- 
cent less than the year before the first Sugar 
Act became effective, yet beet-sugar produc- 
tion was 14 percent greater—almost 2 mil- 
lion tons, against the fixed quota for all beet- 
sugar areas of 1,800,000 tons. This meant 
that sugar-beet acreage had to be cut back 
this year, and so our acreage of beets is 10 
percent lower in 1955 than it was in 1954. 
Some farmers took acreage cuts amounting 
to 15 percent in 1 year. 

The situation is fully as acute in the 
mainland cane areas. In spite of acreage 
cuts of 10 percent in 1954 and another 8 per- 
cent in 1955, mainland cane-sugar produc- 
tion last year soared 115,000 tons above the 
500,000-ton quota ceiling which was set by 
the 1948 law. This production in 1954 was 
on fewer acres than produced 477,000 tons of 
sugar back in 1948. 

Unless the law is changed this year, the 
cane areas face a further 30 percent acreage 
cut to bring stocks in line with normal 
carryover. This, of course, exceeds the lim- 
its of practicability. 

With tight acreage controls on wheat, 
corn, and other surplus export crops, what 
crop can these sugar farmers possibly turn 
to? Is it our desire or intention to take out 
of production our own American farmlands 
in order to maintain at any cost the agri- 
cultural priority of our foreign neighbors? 
Do we intend to force our farmers off their 
land for want of a saleable crop which they 
may be permitted to grow? 

I think the answers are clear enough. We 
obviously cannot afford to follow any such 
foolhardy course. 

The answer to the apparent dilemma lies 
in the proposed legislation now pending in 
our Congress, legislation which not only 
would commence to bring relief to our do- 
mestic industry, but which would also in- 
sure a continuing increase in our sugar im- 
ports from Cuba and other foreign suppliers. 

The bills awaiting action in both the 
House and the Senate have two main provi- 
sions: First, there would be restored to the 
American industry its historic right to grow 
with the country. Secondly, moderate in- 
creases in basic quotas out of current growth 
would be provided domestic producers. 

In the first instance, the bills provide that 
future American market increases would be 
divided by much the same percentages as 
those which applied before fixed quotas were 
established as a temporary expedient in 1948. 
Fifty-five percent of annual increases in con- 
sumption requirements would be prorated 
among all domestic producers (in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands). Forty-five percent would be ear- 
marked for foreign suppliers. Under the 
present quota system, as I have mentioned, 
Cuba has a practical monopoly on the an- 
nual market increases, enjoying 96 percent 
of the total. Only the remaining 4 percent 
is reserved to other foreign producers. Not 
one ounce goes to domestic suppliers. 

I cannot stress too strongly that all ad- 
justments in quotas will be made without 
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disturbing our present trade relationships 
with any foreign country, that all adjust- 
ments in quotas will be made out of the ex- 
pected increases in our Nation’s sugar needs, 
and that neither Cuba nor any other foreign 
country will suffer any reduction in the ton- 
nage now allotted to it. On the contrary, 
that tonnage will continue to increase as 
our market continues to grow. 

And speaking of market growth, I was 
quite interested a few days ago when the 
Department of Commerce announced our 
Nation’s population had reached the 165- 
million mark. It seemed to me no time at 
all since the day the Department had an- 
nounced our reaching 160 million. Such a 
striking growth in population can only 
mean that our national demand for sugar— 
and many other commodities—is rising every 
day. We have more mouths to feed, more 
persons to clothe, more of the necessities and 
luxuries of life to provide each and every 
day that passes. 

But returning to the matter of our propo- 
sal to amend the Sugar Act, here, in precise 
terms, is what our bill provides: 

First, it provides these moderate increases 
in the basic marketing quotas of some of the 
domestic areas: 

An 80,000-ton increase in the quota for our 
southern cane producers, to a total of 580,000 
tons. 

An 85,000-ton increase in the beet-sugar 
quota to 1,885,000 tons. 

A 20,000-ton increase for Puerto Rico, to 
@ total of 1,100,000 tons. 

And 3,000 tons more for the Virgin Islands, 
to a total of 15,000 tons. 

The sum of all these basic quota increases, 
to be effective this year, is a mere 188,000 
tons—scarcely more than 2 percent of our 
anticipated consumption. 

Of equal importance is the fact that the 
bili provides for these increases to come out 
of this year’s anticipated rise in total United 
States sugar requirements, which means 
that there will not be any cut in any foreign 
country’s announced quota for 1955. The 
Secretary of Agriculture’s initial 8,200,000- 
ton estimate of United States sugar con- 
sumption for 1955 is the base for computing 
all increases provided for in this bill. It was 
from this base that Cuba’s 1955 quota was 
set at 2,668,000 tons. 

Actually, final distribution of sugar to the 
United States market this year is expected 
to reach 8,400,000 tons—200,000 tons above 
the Secretary’s initial estimate. It is from 
this more than ample amount that the 
188,000-ton increase in basic domestic quotas 
will be filled. It, therefore, simply is not 
honest for those who oppose this bill to claim 
this measure would reduce Cuba’s quota. 

As to the growth formula, the base to be 
used would include the 188,000-ton increase 
I have just described. All consumption above 
8,388,000 tons would then be divided on the 
55-45 basis between domestic and foreign 
suppliers, respectively. 

A point to be emphasized and reemphasized 
is that the proposed quota amendments 
would assure Cuba’s participation in contin- 
uing United States market growth and, there- 
fore, would increase her ability to buy Amer- 
ican products. 

There has been a great deal too much 
facility in some quarters to attribute, with- 
out due qualification, any fluctuation in 
Cuban import of American commodities di- 
rectly to sugar transactions. Cuba’s pur- 
chasing power does, of course, depend largely 
upon her principal export commodity, sugar. 
Proposed quota changes will not in any sense 
impair this purchasing power. On the con- 
trary, it should prove to be enhanced. 

But along with her purchasing power, 
Cuba’s imports of basic commodities depend 
upon the level of her ability to produce some 
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of her own needs internally. Rice is an ex< 
ample to illustrate the point I wish to make. 
There have been efforts of late to frighten 
our Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia ricegrowers with the bugaboo of a de< 
clining Cuban market for United States rice, 
arid the allegation has been made that 
amendment of the Sugar Act will have a 
strongly adverse effect upon future Cuban 
import of American rice. 

The fact of the matter is that the Cuban 
market for rice will decline no matter what 
happens to the Sugar Act, because for several 
years Cuba has been increasing tremendously 
her own production of rice. Cuban rice pro- 
duction has increased from 87 million pounds 
in 1949 to 250 million pounds in 1954. That’s 
an increase of nearly 300 percent. Naturally, 
her imports of rice decline as she produces 
more of her own requirements. 

American farmers may also expect a de- 
cline in Cuban purchases of certain other 
agricultural products, but, again, not because 
of the Sugar Act or amendments thereto but 
because Cuba at last is beginning to diversify 
her agriculture, a practice many times rec- 
ommended by study missions as being vital to 
the stabilization of the Cuban economy. A 
report of last December 3 from our Embassy 
in Habana to our State Department said 
that “it can be expected that (Cuba’s) do- 
mestic production will eventually supplement 
some of the food imports now coming from 
the United States,” and the report added: 

“Corn has shown one of the greatest in- 
creases in production. Hybrid seed corn and 
government programs, assuring the grower 
a reasonable return, have been responsible.” 
Further on, this same report says that “it 
is expected that once corn surpluses are es- 
tablished in Cuba, increased swine produc- 
tion will follow as a consequence.” 

Yet there are those who have been telling 
our Iowa hog producers and other farmers 
that Cuban sugar sales in the United States 
are the only factor influencing Cuban pur- 
chases of American pork, 

The same type of approach has been used 
on some of our wheat farmers, because Cuba 
now buys less wheat flour from us that she 
did a few years ago. The drop in purchases 
has nothing to do with sugar sales or the 
Sugar Act, however. The real reason is that 
Cuba in 1951 completed a huge flour mill of 
her own, so she naturally has less need to 
import flour. 

And although Cuba is now importing 
United States wheat—which she did not do 
prior to 1952—the combined value of United 
States wheat and flour now imported by Cuba 
is less by about $3 million than in the late 
1940’s. Principal reason for this is that Cuba 
now obtains from Canada a greater portion 
of her wheat fiour supplies than previously. 

It is to be expected, of course, that the 
pattern of our exports to Cuba will continue 
to change with her diversification of her agri- 
cultural and changing economy. But be- 
cause Cuban sugar sales to the United States 
will, under terms of our bill, continue to 
grow, we may also expect Cuba’s ability to 
import needed United States goods to im- 
prove. 

The trouble with the Cuban sugar indus- 
try is largely of that industry’s own making. 
It is a 2-million-ton surplus of sugar Cuba 
produced in 1952 when she deliberately 
stepped up production to an unprecedented 
8 million tons—about 114 million tons more 
than in 1947 when the present Sugar Act was 
passed—and at a time when it was obvious 
there could be no market for such increased 
output. This excess has also been a major 
factor in depressing the sugar price on the 
so-called world sugar market, 

Cuba’s preferential position in the Ameri- 
can market also enable her to be aggres- 
Sively competitive in the world market, a fact 
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which often results in hardship for other 
Latin American sugar producers who lack 
a major share of the United States quotas. 

This situation, coupled with unwarranted 
attacks of certain Cuban sugar interests 
against amendment of the Sugar Act, cay 
very possibly produce a reaction that wil! jy 
the long run be very detrimental to Cuban 
interests. Cuba’s whole-hog attitude in op- 
posing the restoration of the historic right 
of American farmers to growth along with 
sugar demand in this country, is difficult for 
any fair-minded person to understang, 
Without exception, several others among our 
neighboring foreign nations—sugar producers 
who are our good friends, too—have recog- 
nized the right of the American sugar in. 
dustry to a share in its own Nation’s growth, 
These other neighbors are in excellent posi. 
tion to argue that they should receive more 
than just the token quotas now assigned 
to them, and they are looking longingly at 
Cuba’s highly remunerative position. They, 
too, are all good customers for our goods, 

As times goes on, the pleas of our foreign 
neighbors and friends for a share of the 
market, now almost wholly monopolized by 
Cuba, will grow louder. The selfish attitude 
of certain segments of the Cuban sugar inter. 
ests who are opposing, tooth and nail, any 
relief to our domestic industry this year is 
breeding resentment among many Ameri- 
cans. 

Those selfish Cuban interests cannot ex. 
pect us to place our billion-dollar domestic 
industry on the sacrificial altar. It is much 
more to their advantage to take a reasonable 
attitude so that the traditional good will and 
friendship between our two nations shall 
guide our trade relationships in the future 
as in the past, 

I repeat, my congressional colleagues and 
I are fully aware of the need for foreign 
trade, for imports from other countries and 
foreign markets for our own products. We 
are deeply cognizant of the fact that trade 
builds good friends and stronger neighbors 
than any other instrument of international 
relations. 

We are equally aware of the importance of 
vigorous domestic industry and of our basic 
obligation to give due consideration to the 
interests and aspirations of our own people. 

With these things in mind, we were quite 
interested yesterday morning when the De- 
partments of State and Agriculture pre- 
sented their sugar plan. Their plan recog- 
nizes three basic principles set forth in our 
pending bills: 

First, that the Sugar Act should be 
amended in 1955 and extended to the end 
of 1962. 

Second, that the historic right of the do- 
mestic sugar industry to share in the future 
growth of the United States sugar market 
should be restored. 

And, third, that the domestic industry 
needs an increase in authorized marketings 
this year above present fixed quotas. 

We do not intend to discontinue our efforts 
to achieve the goals set forth in our bills. 
And I do not think it is necessary to belabor 
the point here that in the final analysis, 1t 
will be the Congress which will decide upon 
the specific details of any legislation to be 
enacted into law. 

In our total efforts, we do not seek to take 
away the market now enjoyed by our foreign 
neighbors. I sincerely believe that our good 
Cuban neighbors should study very carelully 
our bill and unemotionally weigh the trace 
advantages it offers them, as well as our oW) 
citizens. If they do this, I am sure they will 
recognize and appreciate the thoughtful con- 
sideration which has been given to their 
problems and the good faith which ha 
tivated our actions. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following remarks by 
Dr. Willard F. Libby, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, at the alumni reunion, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Friday, June 3, 
1955: 

RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 

Radioactive fallout is the radioactivity 
which falls out of the atmosphere after the 
explosion of a nuclear weapon. The nuclear 
reactions furnishing the energy in atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons produce radio- 
activities as end products. In the ordinary 
atomic bomb, for each 20,000 tons of TNT 
equivalent, about 2 pounds of radioactive 
materials are produced. In these 2 pounds 
are some 90 different radioactive species, 
varying in natural lifetime from fractions 
of a second to many years. The mixture 
as a Whole decreases in radioactivity in such 
a way that for every sevenfold increase in 
age, the radioactivity is decreased tenfold. 
Thus the radioactivity by 7 hours after the 
explosion has decreased to 1/10 the radio- 
activity at 1 hour; at 49 hours (roughly 2 
days) to 1/100; at 2 weeks to 1/1000; and at 
3 months to 1/10000. 

The conditions of fallout, of course, are 
largely determined by the amount and type 
of material vaporized into the fireball of the 
bomb itself. A bomb fired in the air con- 
tributes such a small amount of matter to 
the cloud that the particles are of necessity 
very tiny and very slow in settling. The re- 
sult is that most of the radioactivities are 
expended in the air and the area of dis- 


semination is very large indeed, usually ex- 
tending to the ends of the earth in minute 
though detectable amounts. 


A bomb fired on the surface of the earth, 
however, may have @ major portion of its 
radioactivity reprecipitated within short 
distances. In fact, bombs fired beneath the 
surface of the earth may place essentially no 
radioactivity in the atmosphere. So, the 
question of the area of contamination to be 
expected from atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons cannot be answered categorically 
without specifying the degree of contact of 
the fireball with the surface of the earth, and 
probably also the chemical characteristics of 
the surface. Certainly it seems clear that 
firing over water should create very differ- 
ent precipitation conditions from firing over 
Soil. It also seems likely that firing over 
various Kinds of soil must affect, to a great 
degree, the rate and extent of contamina- 
tion by fallout. 

In general, the principles are simple, al- 
though difficult of exact application. The 
radioactive cloud, formed by the cooling of 
the fireball, has in it the radioactivities 
characteristic of the nuclear explosion, 
Many of these are nonvolatile materials and 
Will settle upon and condense upon the 
first solid surface which they contact. In 
this way, they are precipitated in and upon 
the solid particles formed by the condensa- 
tion of the bomb materials and any other 
Materials drawn into the fireball. It also is 
‘rue that material drawn up into the stem 
4nd passing through the cloud can be con- 
‘aminated superficially and can in itself 
Serve as an important precipitation mecha- 
ama for the radioactivity. Thus, we see 
Mat it is difficult, indeed, to predict in ad- 
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vance exactly what fraction of the radioac- 
tivity the bomb produces will fall near the 
test site as compared to the fraction falling 
at great distances. One can say that the 
fraction precipitated near the test site 
usually is large for surface shots and rela- 
tively small for aerial shots, defining aerial 
shots as those in which the fireball does not 
touch the ground and surface shots as those 
in which the fireball does come in appreci- 
able contact with the surface of the earth. 

The extent to which the radioactive fall- 
out is spread, is determined, of course, by 
the winds, the particle size in the cloud, and 
to a certain degree by the atmospheric and 
meterological conditions, such as rainfall 
All of these factors are complicated and re- 
quire close and careful monitoring, in order 
to predict with any real accuracy, the prob- 
able contamination of a given area. Thus, 
when we say that the March 1, 1954, shot in 
the South Pacific, contaminated 7,000 square 
miles to a dangerous level, it should be borne 
in mind that these were under the particu- 
lar weather conditions operating at the time, 
and that on another occasion, the area might 
be larger or smaller by a considerable factor. 
The point made in the AEC statement of 
February 15 was that the area is large and 
constitutes a real problem for civilian de- 
fense. 

Let us consider for a moment, the funda- 
mentals of the effects of radioactive fallout 
on living systems. How does radiation affect 
the organism? It disintegrates molecules in 
the system, This disintegration in itself 
constitutes a change, but possibly just as 
important is that the disintegration products 
may themselves have effects. This latter 
point is not clear although there is some evi- 
dence to indicate that it may be a very seri- 
ous consideration. If the latter point is 
sound, it may afford us an opportunity to 
counteract the radiation-generated chemi- 
cals with medicines which will thus coun- 
teract the effects of exposure to radiation. 
Some evidence that this is possible is already 
available. 

It is known that radiation dosages in the 
levels of 400 roentgen units (called r units 
later) are lethal to about half the individ- 
uals exposed, the symptoms following the 
exposure being remarkably predictable and 
reproducible. It is obvious that these radi- 
ation levels cannot be tolerated under 
present conditions, only some major discov- 
eries in therapy could change them appreci- 
ably. Assuming for the moment that levels 
of 400 r are lethal, we can sketch out areas 
which might be contaminated from explo- 
sions of various dimensions. The uniform 
dissemination of 1,000 curies per square mile 
leads to a dosage rate of 49 r per day. At 
the present time, or rather on January 1 of 
this year, the average contamination of the 
United States corresponded to a dosage rate 
of tio000 r per year. The actual contamina- 
tion of the United States was determined by 
direct measurements at a large number of 
stations located over the country. These 
data have been presented in a recent publi- 
cation by Mr. Merril Eisenbud and Dr. John 
Harley of the New York Operations Office. 
This article appeared in the May 13 issue of 
the magazine Science, a few weeks ago. Of 
course, the rate of disintegration of the 
radioactive fallout decreases so rapidly with 
time that the low dosage rate on January 1 
of this year should not be taken to indicate 
that the dosage during the Pacific tests was 
correspondingly low. In fact, as we can best 
estimate the average dosage in the United 
States was about 15 times higher, or about 
15:90 r during 1954. If all of the dosage 
from all atomic tests in all time, that is since 
1945, be added together, the total dosage for 
people in the United States averages con- 
siderably less than io r, or the dose that 
would be attained in 1 day for a distribution 
of 1,000 curies per square mile, and is in 
itself, 4009 of the lethal dose. 
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To understand this situation more com- 
pletely, let us follow a nuclear explosion re- 
leasing 10 megatons of fission energy, or 
1,100 pounds of fission products. For pur- 
poses of illustration and simplification, let 
us make some assumptions about the rate 
at which the material will precipitate. Let 
us assume that it is airborne for 1 day and 
then is disseminated uniformly over an area 
corresponding to 100,000 square miles, Since 
the total fission products from an explosion 
of a bomb giving 10 megatons fission prod- 
ucts, 1 day old, will be 66,500 million curies, 
the initial dosage rate will be 67 r per day. 
In other words, a residence or exposure time 
of a few days in such an area could be 
dangerous. Of course, realizing that the dis- 
integration rate decreases rapidly in time, 
we might well say that a matter of several 
days would be available for evacuation, or 
more importantly for decontamination of the 
inhabited parts of the area. An area of 
100,000 square miles is so large that evacua- 
tion may be a bit impractical. One should 
remember that the contaminating material 
is a light dust which, of course, will settle 
extremely gently on the surface of the earth 
and should be easily dislodged and removed. 
One envisages all sorts of devices and meth- 
ods so that a contamination of .67 r per day 
dosage rate, one ought really to be able to do 
very considerable in decontaminating an 
area. Of course, if this same amount of 
radioactivity had been precipitated over a 
10 times smaller area, there would have been 
no hope of decontamination until the ma- 
terial had cooled about tenfold, but, it is al- 
ways true that in regions of heavy fallout, 
such as these two, decontamination and pro- 
tective measures must follow. In a period of 
waiting for cooling to occur to a level where 
decontamination is possible there is only a 
choice between staying indoors in shelters 
and shielded evacuation in shielded cars or 
by helicopter. Under no conditions in such 
areas should people remain resident without 
shelter or decontamination. 

How should decontamination be conduct- 
ed? In the first place, there should be some 
way of measuring the radiation—such as 
geiger counters, or scintillation counters. 
Some type of instrumentation is necessary. 
Then with just native intuition and good 
sense the clean up should be conducted 
according to the rules of the Federal Civilian 
Defense Agency. One should know that a 
yard of earth or water is fairly good protec- 
tion and that 2 or 3 feet 0% concrete is ex- 
cellent, and that getting .way from a con- 
taminated area is best. For example, a base- 
ment of a house will have low radiation 
levels, since the contamination will lie on 
the roof. The interposition of the distance 
in itself is protection. All of these matters 
are matters of commonsense which are not 
difficult to grasp. It would seem that the 
use of brooms, fire hoses, and similar devices 
and methods as well as the intervention of 
natural forces, such as rain and wind, may 
do a very great deal to decontaminate an 
area. Probably it would be necessary to keep 
an area posted so that the levels of radia- 
tion be known to the inhabitants. It is 
clear that this type of activity of the Fed- 
eral Civilian Defense Agency could be one 
of its most important and deserves the full- 
est cooperation of all of us. Mose tests on 
methods of decontamination need to be 
made, 

Returning to the fission products them- 
selves, one can imagine that certain of the 
materials which last longer deserve special 
attention. Among these is a long-lived 
isotope of strontium, strontium-90. Its 
average lifetime of 30 years means that it 
will be with us for a generation. It also is 
produced in high quality, about 2.5 percent 
of all the fission explosions or fission acts 
yield this particular isotope. It also is 
chemically so similar to the element cal- 
cium, which is so fundamental to the human 
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body that it is incorporated into living 
organisms in the bone structure and thus 
irradiates it and constitutes a potential 
source of bone tumor. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has conducted careful assays of 
the strontium over the earth’s surface and in 
the biosphere—the living matter in the 
world. The article of Mr. Eisenbud’s and 
Dr. Harley’s, referred to earlier, gives quanti- 
tative data for the occurrence of strontium- 
90 in the soil of the United States obtained 
over the last several years, the latest figure 
being 1/1000 curie per square mile in the 
top few inches of soil. This is an interest- 
ing number to consider. Assuming that the 
whole earth is contaminated at this level, 
and remembering the strontium-90 fission 
yield, one can say that the 200 million square 
miles which constitute the surface of the 
earth corresponded to 200,000 curies of stron- 
tium-90, or to about 2 megatons total fis- 
sion, since 1 megaton of fission corresponds 
to 90,000 curies of strontium-90. Actual 
assay of the soils in various places over the 
earth indicates that the value for the United 
States is fairly typical, although possibly a 
little higher than average, and that the world 
does have in its topsoil something like the 
amount of strontium-90 produced by 1 meg- 
aton of fission products. The level of stron- 
tium-90 in the milk products and other 
products carrying calcium which are derived 
from the soil corresponds well. The level is 
about 2.2 disintegrations of strontium-—90 
per minute per gram of calcium in the bio- 
sphere, though it varies somewhat with con- 
ditions and localities. This fairly average 
assay for bone structures and other calcium 
containing systems in living organisms is to 
be compared with the natural radioactivity 
of the carbon of the body which has 15 dis- 
integrations per minute per gram and the 
potassium which has 2,000 disintegrations 
per minute per gram. 

The question of the safe level for stron- 
tium-90 contamination of the biosphere is, 
of course, a very important one. It is esti- 
mated that the first noticeable effects of 
strontium-90 would be in the formation of 
bone tumor. Estimating from the experi- 
ence obtained with radium—which, by the 
way at the present time is approximately as 
hazardous at the moment as strontium—90, 
that is the+radium in ordinary drinking 
water happens to constitute about the same 
Jevel of radiological hazard as does the 
strontium-90 in ordinary foodstuffs—all of 
the evidence indicates that the first effects, 
namely the formation of bone tumor would 
appear at levels about 10,000 times greater 
than the present. In other words, instead 
of having 2 disintegrations per minute per 
gram of calcium in the body, 22,000 disinte- 
grations per minute per gram might well 
be expected to give an observable increase in 
bone tumors. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that since the strontium-90 segre- 
gates to the bones it constitutes no genetic 
hazard insofar as we know, because the 
genetic hazard arises from direct irradiation 
of the reproductive organs. 

The interesting question arises as to why 
the strontium-90 level is not higher since 
much more has been produced than is found 
scattered around the world. However, on 
further thought it is obvious that the large 
bombs fired at the Pacific testing grounds 
had a large fraction of their radioactivity 
precipitated rather immediately into the 
depths of the ocean and, therefore, removed 
from the biosphere. Possibly an additional 
explanation of the low strontium-90 assay 
in the world is that there is a considerable 
amount of it still residing in the atmosphere. 
It seems likely that both considerable local 
precipitation into the Pacific, and long resi- 
dence in the atmosphere are involved. In 
fact, direct samples of the atmospheric dust 
do show a higher strontium-—90 content than 
of other fission products. And there is no 
doubt a considerable amount of strontium- 
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90 stored in the atmosphere which 1s slowly 
being precipitated. In the case of stronti- 
um-90, in contrast to other fission products, 
storage times of many years in the atmos- 
phere will not be effective in reducing its 
activity appreciably, so we can be quite cer- 
tain that whatever strontium-90 resides in 
the atmosphere will find its way to the sur- 
face of the earth and probably have a chance 
to enter the biosphere before its radioactive 
disintegration. However, the amounts in 
the atmosphere probably are small compared 
to the fallout of strontium—90, so we need 
not fear any large additional contamination 
from this source. 

To recapitulate—the explosion of nuclear 
weapons has given a detectable quantity of 
fission products over the whole earth's sur- 
face and in amounts which are fractions of 
the total amounts actually fired. It seems 
that the local fallout removes a consider- 
able fraction of the fission products pro- 
duced. The largest bombs fired, namely, 
those in the Pacific, have all been surface 
shots so this seems a reasonable conclusion. 
In fact, it probably is a prediction. We 
know, therefore, that no hidden sources of 
fission products will be discovered and we 
believe that the data at present available 
from the measurements made at the moni- 
toring stations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are valid and sound—the whole set 
of assays make a reasonable and integrated 
picture. A good fraction, but a small frac- 
tion, of the fission products produced in 
the surface shots are carried over great dis- 
tances, in fact, over nearly the entire earth’s 
surface. But the most of the radioactivity 
is precipitated locally, from surface bursts. 

If we return now to our 10 megaton figure 
and imagine that the bulk of the radioactiv- 
ity is precipitated locally, say in an area of 
100,000 square miles, producing at the time 
of 1 day, 67 r per day dosage rate, we can 
say that the people who live in this area 
would have a good chance of survival if 
they were educated in the facts of radio- 
activity, and proceeded without panic and 
with good sense, to take care of themselves. 
What should they do?. 

First, they must have instruments to 
know what the dosage rates are. They 
should set reasonable tolerance limits such 
as 10 r. This means that during the first 
day they must be extremely careful not to 
run into pockets of radioactivity and they 
must stay indoors most of the time in shel- 
ters. After a week, the permissible expo- 
sure time will be 10 times longer and the 
radiation rate will have been reduced to 
about 6.7 r per day, so that it will be pos- 
sible to spend several hours outside. It is 
also clear, of course, that ingenious devices 
such as streetsweepers, in which the driver 
sits on a bag of sand or a thick metal slab 
to protect him from radiation, could be used 
with great effectiveness. It is also clear that 
crews could operate with street-cleaning and 
fire-fighting machinery, to decontaminate 
cities. In the countryside such devices as 
plowing fields might be most effective. The 
natural weathering processes which occur in 
the open probably are extremely effective in 
reducing the contamination level, in fact, 
just the blowing of the winds and the move- 
ment of dust and soil will help to cover up 
the material. 

Remembering that the natural disintegra- 
tion rate decreases tenfold for every seven- 
fold increase in age, we can say that after a 
week we are down to 6.7 r per day, and 
considerable freedom of motion is allowed. 
Even at the time of first contamination in 
1 day, a matter of a few minutes is allow- 
able. In fact, several people have received 


‘dosages of 100 r and survived. This is well 


below the lethal dosage rate of 400 r. How- 
ever, dosage rates of 100 r are serious, par- 
ticularly if applied to large populations. 
At the rate of 100 r, about 12 percent of 
the reproductive cells will be expected to 
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have 1 or more new gene mutations. Since 
new mutations are usually deleterioys in 
effect, exposures of people to dosages like 
100 r can lead to undesirable genetic effec; 
in later generations. We can expect, there. 
fore, exposures of large numbers of People 
to dosages like 100 r can lead to deaths anq 
mutilations in later. generations. However 
in the case of a nuclear war, the immediat, 
deaths and the question of survival may 
somewhat outweigh the genetic effects which 
will be introduced and, in keeping our minds 
on the question of survival, we can see how 
an area of 100,000 square miles contami. 
nated wtih 10 megatons of fission products, 
will still allow people to get along although 
at considerable inconvenience until radio. 
active decay, human efforts at decontamina. 
tion, and natural weathering processes have 
returned the area to a completely safe con. 
dition. : 

At this point, I should like to speak to you 
about the facts of life as far as natural radio. 
activities are concerned. As of January 1 
of this year the total dosage rate average 
over the United States due to all nuclear ex. 
plosions as I said earlier, was about 1/1000 r 
per year, though the total received during the 
year was higher at about 15/1000 r. To orient 
ourselves, the workers in the Atomic Energy 
Commission plants are allowed to have a 
maximum tolerance exposure of 15,000 times 
this. Of course, it is to be remembered that 
such a rate if applied to the entire popula- 
tion of the world might have significant ge- 
netic effects. However, a small fraction of 
the population can accept such irradiations 
with relative safety since the chances of in- 
dividuals having genes mutated in the same 
way, marrying, are so infinitesimally small if 
a small fraction of the population is exposed, 
However, as far as immediate or somatic 
damage to the health is concerned, the fall- 
out dosage rate as of January 1 of this year 
in the United States could be increased 
15,000 times without hazard. In fact, it 
seems Clear that it is very, very conservative 
indeed as far as these immediate effects on 
the health are concerned. Tests, therefore, 
do not constitute any real hazard to the im- 
mediate health. 

Let us examine now the radioactivities 
which are always present and compare them 
with the fallout radiations, because these 
general background radiations do affect the 
question of the genetic effects from fallout 
since everyone in the whole world has always 
been exposed to these natural dosages. The 
world in all its parts in the sense is radio- 
active and always has been. The carbon in 
the body, in your bodies, is naturally radio- 
active. It has in it enough radioactive car- 
bon so that 15 atoms disintegrate every min- 
ute for each gram of carbon. In this disin- 
tegration a certain amount of energy is re- 
leased which can be described in r units. 
You receive from the radioactive carbon in 
your body 1.5/1000 r per year. However, car- 
bon in the body is the smallest part of its 
radioactivity. ‘The largest source of radio- 


activity in the human body is potassium. I 
gives 1,800 disintegrations per minute per 
gram to form calcium and 180 disintegra- 
tions per minute per gram to form argon. In 
other words, 1,980 disintegrations per minute 
total. From these the human body receives 


19/1000 r per year, to give a total together 
with the radiocarbon of 20/1000 r per year ©! 
natural inherent dosage. In fact, the radio- 
activity of the human body and the nature 
of its radiation is such that people receive 
dosages from one another which are meas- 
urable and considerable in terms of the fall- 
out dosages. It can be calculated that people 
packed in a dense crowd receive about 
2/1000 r per year dosage from the radioactive 
potassium in their neighbors’ bodies, some- 
what more than that which applied in the 
United States on January 1 of this year from 
the total of test fallout. 
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The principal sources of natural dosages, 
nowever, are not the human body, but the 
cosmic rays and the radioactivities in the 
earth itself. The cosmic rays at sea level 
give between 33/1000 and 37/1000 r per year, 
depending on latitude, being least intense 
at the equator. At 5,000 feet altitude, the 
dosages climb and range between 40/1000 and 
60/1000, depending on latitude; at 10,000 
feet, they range between 80/1000 and 120/ 
1000; at 15,000 feet, between 160/1000 and 
49/1000; and at 20,000 feet, between 300/ 
1000 and 450/1000 r per year. It is clear, 
therefore, that people dwelling at high alti- 
tudes, receive dosages from the cosmic rays 
which are large as compared to the body 
dosages and to the test fallout dosages. In 
addition, the surface of the earth is radio- 
active because of the potassium, thorium, 
and uranium which are naturally present. 
In ordinary granite rock, there are about 13 
grams of thorium per ton, about 4 grams of 
radium, and about 30 kilograms of potas- 
sium. These give dosages, which together 
with those from the cosmic rays and the 
human body radiation produce total radia- 
tion dosages due to normal background ir- 
radiation at sea level over granite rock of 
between 143/1000 and 147/1000 r per year, 
depending upon latitude. These are in- 
creased at 5,000 feet to 150/1000—170/1000; 
at 10,000 feet, to 190/1000—230/1000; 15,000 
feet, to 270/1000—350/1000; and at 20,000 feet, 
to 414/1000-560/1000 r per year. All of these 
dosages are for people living on the surface 
of the earth. In other words, the 15,000 
feet figure here pertains to natives living in 
the high reaches of the Andes Mountains. 
The 5,000 feet level would apply to people 
living at that altitude on the surface of 
the earth. 

If one considers the dosage rates for air- 
plane pilots, the radiation from the surface 
of the earth is absorbed by the air, 50 percent 
absorption occurring in about 370 feet of air 
at sea level. In other words, at something 
like 100 yards, the radiation dosage from the 
rocks and earth surface is cut to half, and 
so the dosage for airplane pilots is very 
largely due to the dosage in their bodies 
themselves, about 20/1000 r per year and, to 
the cosmic rays which at 20,000 feet may 
amount to as much as 450/1000 r per year, 
and even at the equator as much as 300/1000 
r per year. Interestingly enough the open 
ocean is the least radioactive of the various 
portions of the earth’s surface. The total 
dosage of open oceans is 53/1000 r per year at 
the equator, and may rise to as high as 57/ 
1000 r per year in northern and southern 
latitudes, the large decrease relative to the 
granite surface figures being due to the fact 
that uranium and thorium are practically 
absent from sea water, being less than 1/1000 
as abundant as in granite rock. Although 
potassium is present, it also is only 1/100 as 
abundant as in granite rock. Therefore, the 
Seafarer has the lowest natural dosage rate of 
any other profession. 

Sedimentary rocks are less radioactive than 
granite rocks for the reason that opportuni- 
ules have presented themselves for the re- 
moval of natural radioactive constituents. 
Of course, by the same token certain sedi- 
mentaries may be even higher than granites, 
but on the average, we take that the typical 
sedimentary rock has about one-fourth of 
the uranium, thorium, and potassium con- 
tent as granites. In this way, we expect that 
at sea level, the typical dosage rates over 
‘typical sedimentary rocks will vary between 
‘© 1000 and 80/1000 r per year. All of these 
dosages are applied to the whole of the hu- 
man population, and so we can expect that 
whatever the genetic effects of radiation be, 
they have been in application since the be- 
sinning of human time. 

There are certain other hazards which 
“pply to a limited fraction of the population. 
“or example, the luminous dial wristwatch, 
Which on the average contains about 1 micro- 
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curie of radium per watch, will give 40/1000 r 
per year to the central portions of the body, 
if we assume that the average distance from 
the wrist is 1 foot, a very considerable dosage 
comparable to the natural dosages. If we 
take our airplane pilot again and assume he 
has 100 dials, each with 3 microcuries of 
radium per dial, at an average distance of 
1 yard, his dosage from these dials alone is 
1300/1000 r per year, a very, very large in- 
crease over the natural. It, of course, is to 
be borne in mind that the airplane pilot is 
like the Atomic Energy Commission worker, 
he is a very small and selected fraction of 
the population and the principal hazards to 
the human race must be to his immediate 
health. Tolerance for this type of hazard 
being some 15,000/1000 r per year, a conserva- 
tive basis, he really runs very little hazard. 
However, it is obvious that it could be dan- 
gerous for the whole human race to fly air- 
planes under these conditions. Other types 
of abnormal exposures are X-rays, although 
these, of course, are fairly common. The 
lumbar spine, anterior-posterior exposure, 
involves 1500/1000 r for each exposure; the 
lumbar spine, lateral, involves 5700/1000 r; 
pregnancy, anterior-posterior, involves 3600/ 
1000 r; pregnancy, lateral, involves 9000/ 
1000 r. It is well to remember that the roent- 
gen is itself a measure of the energy added 
to the system by the radiation per unit 
weight of tissue and high local doses are not 
necessarily dangerous. In other words, our 
principal worries are about whole body radia- 
tions and not about local radiations. How- 
ever, some of the X-ray exposures cover con- 
siderable portions of the body. 


Uranium miners have higher dosage rates. 
The ore of lowest uranium content which 
the AEC will buy corresponds to 0.1 percent 
contained uranium. A surface rock made of 
this material will give people living on it 
2800/1000 r per year, and a worker in a mine, 
all of the walls and ceilings of which consist 
of ore of this type, will receive 5600/1000 r 
per year. This neglects radon gas which may 
also be present and constitutes a slight ad- 
ditional hazard. Phosphate fertilizer also 
can constitute a radiation hazard on these 
levels. Phosphate fertilizer may vary be- 
tween 0.01 and 0.025 percent uranium. Flat 
ground surface consisting of this rock will 
give radiation of between 280/1000 and 
700/1000 r per year. 

Considering all of these things, it is quite 
clear that the natural radioactivities of the 
body, the effects of the cosmic radiation and 
the natural radiation of the radioactivities 
of the earth’s surface constitute hazards 
which are much greater than the test fall- 
out hazards. It is also clear that if the 
genetic damages from radiation are real at 
these levels, we have always had them in 
much larger measure. This does not, of 
course, mean that they are desirable but it 
does mean that any genetic effects of the 
test fallout must indeed be small fractions 
of the effects which are normally present in 
the human population. It also means that 
in case of a full scale atomic war, where the 
amounts of fallout might well be expected to 
increase by large factors like a thousandfold, 
there will be additional hazards due to the 
fallout, additional to the blast and thermal 
and other better known effects of nuclear 
weapons, that should be seriously considered. 
In fact, there is a possibility that the stron- 
tium-90 in the foodstuffs at such level might 
increase the occurrence of bone cancer. Also, 
we should expect that genetic effects might 
be appreciable if they are appreciable for the 
normal radiation background. We should 
expect also that the immediate effects on 
health would be noticeable. These latter 
effects, of course, are well known to those 
who have studied the unfortunate Japanese 
people who were subjected to the full effects 
of the nuclear detonations in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August of 1945. 
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I would like now to read a statement on 
the genetic question prepared by Drs. Failla, 
Warren, Burnett, Cantril, Doisy, and Stern 
of the Advisory Committee for Biology and 
Medicine to the Atomic Energy Commission: 

“In its recent meetings the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Biology and Medicine has care- 
fully reviewed the state of our knowledge 
concerning the genetic effects of ionizing 
radiation with particular reference to the 
problem in relation to radioactive fall-out 
from atomic weapons. The following state- 
ment, in which we all concur, represents our 
best analysis of the problem and our con- 
sidered opinions based on all of the evidence 
which has been collected. 


“GENETIC CONSIDERATIONS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
TESTS 


“One of the important tasks of the Divi- 
sion of Biology and Medicine of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has been 
the safeguarding of the public against the 
effects of atomic radiation. The Advisory 
Committee for Biology and Medicine, con- 
sisting of independent scientists from vari- 
ous institutions throughout the country, 
share this concern. 

“The ability of radiation to change the 
genes, the heredity material of mankind, has 
been a topic of much public discussion. In 
view of the widely contrasting opinions 
which have been voiced, the Advisory Com- 
mittee wishes to point out the following 
facts and estimates. 

“1. The AEC from its inception has sup- 
ported a large number of studies on animals 
and plants in order to increase knowledge 
on the genetic effects of radiation, particu- 
larly on mammals. These studies, conducted 
in numerous universities and research insti- 
tutes, have been freely published in the 
scientific literature. The AEC has also sup- 
ported the extensive investigation carried 
out, under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences, on the survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the children 
born to them. 

“2. Experiments on animals and plants 
and observations on man show that muta- 
tions occur spontaneously at all times. 
Most of these mutations act unfavorably on 
the development, growth or well being of 
individuals. The spontaneously mutated 
genes have accumulated in large numbers 
in all human populations. Their presence 
accounts to a considerable extent for the 
fact that at least 1 percent of all newborn 
exhibit developmental abnormalities, most 
of them to a very slight degree but some in 
a@ more serious way. 

“3. Irradiation of animals and plants adds 
to the number of more or less detrimental 
mutations. Human genes must be consid- 
ered as being equally subject to the muta- 
genic effect of radiation. Indeed, a consid- 
erable fraction of the so-called spontaneous 
mutations of man are probably caused by 
the natural background irradiation from cos- 
mic rays, soil, and food. 

“4. The radiation produced by fallout 
from atomic weapons tests as well as from 
present and future peaceful applications of 
nuclear energy will result in additional mu- 
tations in human genes. The number of 
these cannot be estimated accurately at this 
time. At the current rate of irradiation 
from fallout, among the 4 million children 
born each year in the United States perhaps 
from a hundred to several thousand may 
carry as a result of this irradiation a mutated 
gene. At most, a small percentage of these 
genes will produce any noticeable effect in 
the first generation. Only slowly, over hun- 
dreds of years will the majority of these 
radiation-induced genes become apparent, in 
a few individuals at a time, usually by caus- 
ing a less than normal development or func- 
tioning of the person concerned. It will be 
impossible to identify these individuals 
among the large number of similar ones, 
affected by genes already present in the pop- 
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ulation due to accumulated spontaneous 
mutations. 

“5. No measurable increase in defective 
individuals will be observable at any time 
as the result of current weapons tests, since 
the few radiation-induced defectives will not 
change measurably the number of about 
40,000 defectives who will occur spontane- 
ously among the 4 million births of each year 
in the United States. It may be pointed 
out that no significant change in the per- 
centage of malformed children has been ob- 
served among those conceived after the war 
whose parents had been exposed to the 
atomic bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

“6. The foregoing conclusions apply only 
to the genetic effects of weapons tests car- 
ried out at the present level and of fore- 
seeable peactime uses of atomic energy. 
The genetic effects of a generalized nuclear 
war would be one of many catastrophic con- 
sequences of such a disaster. 

“May 12, 1955.” 

As you all know, the National Academy of 
Sciences is to undertake a general study of 
the effects of fallout on life. It is to be sup- 
ported financially by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has offered to collaborate fully in furnishing 
information and other aid necessary. A sim- 
Mar study is underway in England by the 
Medical Research Council under the chair- 
manship of Sir Harold Himsworth, and we 
hope that the American and British studies 
will be fully coordinated. 





Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
appearing in the New York Times today, 
June 9, 1955, by the distinguished com- 
mentator and reporter, Arthur Krock, 
concerning proposed reforms in the 
method of electing Presidents: 

MATHEMATICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

(By Arthur Krock) 


WasSHINGTON, June 8—The March-April 
hearings before a Senate subcommittee on 
proposals to change the Presidential elec- 
toral system are now available in printed 
form. The document consists of 469 pages, 
many in small type. But, considering the 
importance of the subject and the long span 
of years in which electoral reform has been 
agitated, it is probable that public interest 
in a major constitutional amendment has 
never been less. 

This condition is both the cause and effect 
of the insignificant place these hearings 
have held in the news from Washington. 
And the continued lack of public interest 
in a matter of such consequence may extend, 
until the next session of Congress, at least, 
the long history of legislative inaction. 

Without the aid of public opinion, or a 
national organization to arouse and make it 
articulate, proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution perish in the pigeonholes of com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill. But with that aid, 
it is remarkable how quickly the political 
machinery can grind out an amendment. 
In the space of 1 year, two-thirds of Con- 
gress had submitted, and three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the States had approved, 
the change whereby United States Senators 
are elected by popular vote. It required 
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only 18 months to put national prohibition 
into the Constitution, and, after the dis- 
illusionment of 15 years, less than 10 months 
to obliterate it by repeal. 

There was a longer period—almost 4 
years—between the submission in 1947 to 
the States and their ratification in 1951 of 
the amendment that limits Presidential 
terms to 2 of 4 years each. That was be- 
cause the first and only breach of the 
two-term tradition in behalf of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was not sufficient to arouse the 
public to make a law of the tradition. But 
when Roosevelt’s miscalculation of Soviet 
Russia’s postwar policy produced the cold 
war, and the Democratic Party split in civil 
conflict over the policies of the Truman 
administration, public opinion in favor of 
the amendment was quickly aroused and 
effectuated. 


TWO PRINCIPAL PROPOSALS 


If a similar sentiment for electoral reform 
is latent and can be evoked, there are no 
reliable signs of that sofar. But the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, by a vote of 10 to 3 
(2 members not recorded), has now reported 
Senate Joint Resolution 31. And the en- 
suing debate—if and when it comes—may 
result in action of some kind by Congress 
and the States. 

Senate Joint Resolution 31 is sponsored by 
Senator DANIEL, of Texas, and 19 colleagues 
from both major parties and their factions. 
In substance it is the old Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. It provides that voters cast 
their ballots directly for their choices for 
President and Vice President, and provides 
further that each candidate receive the same 
percentage of the State’s electoral votes that 
he receives of the popular vote. In event of 
a tie among the electors the candidate with 
the largest popular vote would win. There 


are other provisions, but these represent the. 


important change from awarding all a 
State’s electors to the candidate with the 
highest number of popular votes, however 
tiny his margin. 

When the Senate takes up this measure a 
motion will be made to substitute the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 3. This retains the so-called electoral 
college and still entitles each State to a 
number of electors equal to its delegation in 
Congress. But its vital departure from the 
Daniel amendment is that these electors 
would be chosen in the same manner in 
which its (a State’s) Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are nominated and elected. Thus 


-the national candidates who get statewide 


pluralities would win as many electors as 
the State has Senators (2) and Representa- 
tives-at-large. The national candidates 
would get the elector from each congressional 
district in which they polled a plurality. 


THE BETTER PLAN 


The superiorities of this method over the 
Daniel proposal are several. Special-interest 
groups could no longer swing the electoral 
blocs of great States. The power of the “big 
city” States in national conventions would 
be greatly reduced. The electoral system 
would be brought into conformity with the 
Constitution, which makes all States equal 
in the Senate and gives them House member- 
ship in ratio to their population. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress elected with him 
would derive their offices from visible, and 
the same, constituencies. There are other 
virtues in this method, which was the prac- 
tice until Jackson’s time. It owes much of 
its revival to Dr. Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of 
Princeton, whose research was of great as- 
sistance to Senator MunptT and Representa- 
tive CouDERT in preparing their case. 

But unless electoral reform can be im- 
pressed on the public, the machine poli- 
ticians in and out of Congress and in the 
State legislatures are likely to sustain their 
preference for the current method. By this 
a special-interest group in, say, New York 
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can in a close contest offer prima facie ey. 
dence that it has delivered the entire stat, 
electoral bloc of 45 to the party it knows or 
hopes will produce the quid pro quo. 





Bridgeport’s Alert Day—Radio and 
Community Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a report on Bridge. 
port’s Alert Day, a civil defense exercise 
which has won wide acclaim and which 
should be duplicated throughout our 
Nation. 

This report, prepared by the staff of 
the radio station WICC, demonstrates 
what can be accomplished when a radio 
station such as WICC, dedicated to the 
welfare of its listening public, puts full 
force behind a program which in too 
many sections is not being properly 
pushed forward. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Philip Mer. 
ryman, president of WICC, for his able 
supervision of the alert day, for his dedi- 
cation to the public good and for his vital 
contribution to civil defense. 

The report follows: 

BRIDGEPORT’S ALERT DaY—RADIO AND 
COMMUNITY ACTION 


On Saturday, May 7, 1955, radio station 
WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., devoted 24 hours 
to a civil defense alert day, built around three 
principal elements: Bridgeport’s evacuation 
plan, a question-and-answer panel on civil 
defense, and a firsthand report by Philip 
Merryman, president of WICC, of the brief- 
ings and bomb shot at Yucca Flats, Nev., on 
May 5. 

Initiation: In February, Mr. Merryman 
suggested to Mr. Chris Wesche, head of 
Bridgeport’s civil defense, that WICC should 
help rouse needed interest in the civil de- 
fense of the city—one of the Nation’s high- 
priority bomb targets—by some sort of all- 
day program. 

Mr. Wesche agreed, and a date of May 7 
was tentatively set for the event. When it 
subsequently developed that Mr. Merryman 
would be able to participate in the civil de- 
fense bomb shot at Yucca Flats, and further 
that the Bridgeport civil defense organiza- 
tion would complete the detailed evacuation 
plan for the community about May 1, the 
outline of the round-the-clock program be- 
came evident. 

Programing: WICC and Bridgeport’s civil 
defense Officials agreed that the functions of 
such an alert day, in order of importance, 
should be: (1) to take full advantage of 
WICC’s dominant local coverage by using 
the station as the primary vehicle for the 
dissemination of the city’s evacuation plan, 
(2) to alert the people to the importance 0! 
civil defense; and (3) to educate the peop? 
in civil defense. 

Overriding these in importance was 
need to keep WICC’s audience at peak right 
through the transition from the norm 
music and news programing to this commu- 
nity education. 

The program dictated by these demands 
was based on the maintenance of the st#- 
tion’s usual pattern of shows. Into tlese 
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were inserted the following elements: 
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A. A radio translation of the evacuation 
plan, released to the public for the first time 
that day. This was repeated three times dur- 
ing the day. 

B. The 10 most relevant talks and inter- 
views taped by Mr. Merryman at the pre- 
plast briefings at Yucca Flats. 

c. Mr. Merryman’s description of the ac- 
tual bombshot, repeated three times during 

ay. 

yr ormal lectures by local, Defense De- 
partment, and FCDA experts on Nike, the 
national warning system, radiation, and fall- 
out, equipment of a shelter, atomic first 
aid, and disaster communications in the 
city. These ran from 4 to 15 minutes in 
length and were repeated twice during the 
ay. 
“ Very brief interviews of 36 community 
Jeaders, including both United States Sen- 
ators, the fourth district’s Congressman, 
members of the State legislature, the gov- 
ernor, the mayor, and local business and 
religious leaders. These were designed to 
convey community endorsement of civil de- 
ense. 

F. A panel of 11 experts to answer any 
questions phoned in to @ battery of 6 spe- 
cial operators between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
This panel included the actual authors of 
the city’s evacuation plan. Response was 
so heavy that the panel ran 20 minutes 
over its scheduled air time of 1 hour, and 
had to refer still unanswered questions to 
civil-defense headquarters. 

In order to make the whole operation 
readily accessible to the community and to 
dramatize it, the regular studios were shut 
down for the day while all necessary equip- 
ment and personnel were moved to the Hotel 
Stratfield, in the center of the shopping 
district, where alert day studios were set 
up in two large public rooms. Uniformed 
civil-defense guards acted as guides for the 
public. 

Mayor Jasper McLevy proclaimed May 7-8 
as civil-defense days. 

Commercial aspects: All commercial adver- 
tising was eliminated from the station for 
the 24-hour period. 

Significance: From the State director of 
civil defense (‘tremendous public service ef- 
fort”) to Variety (“there’s been no more 
impressive exercise of local radio impact”), 
the consensus was that WICC’s Alert Day 
achieved its objectives. But to students of 
the role and potential of radio in mass com- 
munication, this May 7 also provided some 





provocative data. 
At a conservative estimate, about twice as 
many people heard the city’s evacuation plan 


and related data over WICC as learned of 
it through all other public media combined. 

The Bridgeport evacuation plan, as writ- 
ten, runs to about 14,000 words, more than 
& full page of solid newspaper text. As 
broadcast for the people of Bridgeport by 
WICC, the plan was translated into a 15- 
minute dialog. : 

The number and caliber of the questions 
phoned in to the panel show that this ad- 
vice fills a basic need; such two-way com- 
munication gives the public an easy way to 
set its questions answered right away. This 
Teady access performs two vital functions. 
By making it easy to ask questions, the 
Phone and panel broadcast invites public 
participation in civil defense. And by pro- 
viding answers fast, it removes those mental 
roadblocks which can build up so rapidly to 
rejection of the plan. 
From these three considerations, it may 

sitimately be concluded that in civil de- 
fense—as in other operations involving the 
scheral public—radio can be treated as the 
basic means of communication. 

Demonstration tape: To give the flavor and 
detail of the Alert Day program, WICC has 
excerpted the highspots on four 7-inch tapes 
‘('> feet per minute), the contents of which 

follows: 
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Tape 1: The Bomb Shot at Yucca Flats. 
Radioactivity, a report for laymen by Fred- 
erick B. Oleson, AEC consultant. 

Tape 2: Radioactivity (conclusion). First 
Aid, by Ray Guy, Bridgeport Red Cross. 
Shelter, by Charles Barnes, Bridgeport Com- 
munity Council. Bridgeport’s Evacuation 
Plan, which includes a report on the city’s 
disaster communication setup. Question and 
answer panel (15 minutes). 

Tape 3: Question and answer panel (con- 
tinued). 

Tape 4: Question and answer panel (10 
minutes—conclusion). 





Observations and Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, recently made some very timely 
and pertinent observations concerning 
the world situation. This administra- 
tion could profit by Mr. McCormacx’s 
recent statement on a nationwide radio 
hookup. I commend to the House part of 
Mr. McCorRMACK’s remarks as sum- 
marized by James R. Young, associate 
editor of the Anderson (S. C.) Daily 
Mail: 

OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENT 
(By James R. Young) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—During the past win- 
ter I have come across items around the 
country, one from Savannah, Ga., relating 
the heavy exports of scrap iron and steel to 
Europe, believed to be going to Russian con- 
trolled countries which in turn, it is pre- 
sumed, would be using the scrap to convert 
for the Soviet war effort. 

I heard on a CBS-WAIM panel discussion, 
Representative JOHN W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, quite a fighter he is, take a 
few people around in a verbal battle, 
charging that the Harold Stassen adminis- 
tration in the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, is approving these activities of over- 
seas shipments. His bedate opponent was 
Representative ARENDS, of Illinois. 

In my files, dated 1938-41, I have ample 
material to show the same policy was that 
with Japan when we sought to appease the 
Japs. We diplomatically condemned them 
for their invasion of China, but we supplied 
them war goods—scrap, oil, steel, and cot- 
ton, and they continued to bomb and invade 
China, with our support. 

The same stupid, mealy-mouthed diplo- 
macy is being practiced again. I got in touch 
with Representative McCormack, who says: 

“As we know from Administrator Harold 
Stassen the reason, or excuse, is that it is a 
peace gesture, meaning, of course, on our part 
to the world killers of today, the Commu- 
nists. 

“And the very next day we are informed 
of the warlike actions in Indochina and 
southeastern Asia of the Red Chinese, in- 
spired and backed by the Soviet Communist 
Union. 

“On one hand warlike actions by the other 
side directed at the United States and the 
free world. On the other hand a peace ges- 
ture by our country and other countries of 
the free world toward the Soviet Union 
which will give to the Soviet Union great 
benefits in trade and probably be considered 
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by them as a sign of fear and weakness on our 
part. 

“Assuming this action was justified, which 
I do not admit, was the timing on our part 
right? 

“There are many persons who feel if any- 
thing of this kind was to be entered into that 
it should have been left for the coming Ge- 
neva Conference; that it might well have 
constituted a trading point for Secretary 
Dulles and our representatives at that con- 
ference. 

“To me, it seems to be a noticeable and 
strange inconsistency for a peace gesture to 
be given to the Communists at a time when 
they are engaged in war actions—not mere 
gestures—toward the United States and the 
remaining free countries of the world. 

“This calls for considerable explanation 
on the part of the present administration, 
which will have difficulty in satisfying the 
great majority of our people. 

“In any event, I have expressed myself 
very strongly against the sale of property, of 
any kind, to the Soviets or any Communist 
dominated country, particularly those goods 
or manufactured products that would be 
helpful to these countries-for military or war 
purposes. You will remember that, several 
months ago, our Government took between 
800 and 1,000 items off the prescribed list, 
and many of them could be utilized for 
wartime economy. 


“I well remember in the talk I was making 
over a national hookup, both TV and radio, I 
condemned strongly the action taken at that 
time. I am also having an inquiry made as 
to where the large amount of scrap iron, 
that is being exported from our country, is 
going, particularly to find out if any of it is 
ultimately getting into Communist eountrics 
or Communist-controlled countries. 

“You will remember, some months ago, 
that Mr. Stassen gave to our country and to 
the world a new idea of bringing about ‘peace 
through trade.’ I assume he meant by ‘peace 
through trade,’ unlimited trading with Soviet 
Union and Communist-controlled countries. 
To me that was ridicufous, and I took sharp 
issue with him, He overlooked the fact that 
the evidence is convincing that the Kremlin 
leaders are determined upon world revolu- 
tion and world domination. Until the Com- 
munist leaders disavow such intent, and 
there is no evidence that they will, I think it 
is against our national interest to do any- 
thing to strengthen them, either directly or 
indirectly. 

“I think it was a dangerous calculated risk 
to sharply reduce our Army and to bring 
about reductions in our Navy and Air Corps, 
as have been made and will be made in the 
future. I am frank in stating that ‘the only 
thing Communists respect is what they fear,’ 
and that is greater military power and 
strength than they possess. ‘It is better to 
have too much military strength and not 
need it—than to have too little and need it.’ 

“In a broad and general way, these are 
my views.” 





Caseload in Federal District Courts in 
lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
82d annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Bar Association, a resolution was 
adopted calling on the Congress to adopt 
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legislation which would bring relief to 
two Federal districts in Iowa where the 
courts are overcrowded with litigation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted at the June 
1955 meeting of the Iowa State Bar 
Association: 

Whereas the members of this association 
are seriously concerned with the heavy load 
of cases pending in both the northern and 
southern Federal judicial districts of the 
State of Iowa and with the fact that the 
amount of litigation is increasing rapidly 
and that as a result, a congestion of cases 
and of business has been avoided only 
through the almost superhuman efforts of 
the judges both in the northern and south- 
ern districts of Iowa; and 

Whereas not only are the judges over- 
worked but serious strain is placed upon 
jurors, court reporters, litigants, and attor- 
neys, and other officers of the court; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a measure de- 
signed to bring relief for this situation to 
the northern and southern districts of Iowa 
and to similar situations now existing else- 
where in the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Iowa State Bar Associa- 
tion in its 82d annual meeting assembled, 
That we urge upon the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Iowa that they give the 
strongest possible support to the proposed 
legislation referred to above and to any 
other legislation which may be designed to 
bring relief to the two Federal districts in 
this State; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of this asso- 
ciation to each of the United States Senators 
from Iowa and to each of the Members of 
the House of Representatives fronmr the 
State of Iowa. 





A Plan for Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Virginia are now in great distress 
because of the recent deplorable ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States declaring segregation in the 
schools unconstitutional. As stated be- 
fore, this ruling is shocking and con- 
trary to all legal precedent. Our people 
in Virginia are now facing a crisis. It 
is necessary that the issue be faced 
forthrightly and a decision be made by 
our people. 

In an endeavor to acquaint the public 
with the problem and to preserve for our 
people their individual liberties which 
are being gradually taken from them by 
a grasping arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an organization has been formed 
in Virginia known as the Defenders of 
State Sovereignty and Individual Lib- 
erties. Only yesterday this organization 
issued a forthright statement, which I 
herewith include with my remarks and 
commend it to the people of Virginia: 
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A PLAN FOR VIRGINIA 


The Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberties has, since its organiza- 
tion last fall, been giving itself to a study of 
the questions posed for Virginia by the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954. It 
was not surprised by the implementing 
decision handed down on May 31, 1955. It 
did not anticipate that a court, composed 
of such judges as now constitute the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, would 
in any respect weaken in its determination 
to force upon the people of Virginia and 
the South the unsupported views of the 
socialistic and radical sociologists whose 
opinions it has accepted as constitutional 
doctrine. 

The Defenders are amazed that there be 
those in our midst who would lull our peo- 
ple into a false sense of security by assuring 
them that under these decisions we have all 
the time we want in which to chart our 
course. The Court has not given that time. 
It requires that in “good faith’’ we “make a 
prompt and reasonable start” toward mix- 
ing the races in our schools. If we make 
that start and thus begin the process of 
mongrelization, there is then the possibility 
that we will be given additional time to 
complete the process, but only in the event 
we do so “at the earliest practicable date.” 
If this were not clear enough to satisfy these 
false prophets that time, in the opinion of the 
Court, is of the essence in this matter, the 
Court emphasizes that fact by saying that 
schools must be mixed “with all deliberate 
speed.” 

There be those who, after a year of talk, 
still advocate that nothing now be done, but 
that we take our time in an endeavor to 
“hammer out’ some plan of procedure un- 
known to them and to us. We call upon 
such persons, and particularly any such who 
have been honored by election to the gen- 
eral assembly, to meet their responsibility 
and to state in frankness and candor to the 
people of Virginia what they have to offer. 

Unless something be done, and unless 
something be done now, integration will 
begin in Virginia, and, once begun, it, like 
every other vile pestilence, will spread to the 
point where it has covered the whole body 
politic. Whether it come in our day, our 
children will see the death of our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has a right 
now to expect of every one of her sons and 
daughters who may have any proposal to 
make by which we can preserve our way of 
life that he speak. Procrastination is not 
only the thief of time; in this instance, pro- 
crastination will be the thief of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The Defenders have certain broad pro- 
posals to make to the people of Virginia. 
They do not make them on the spur of 
the moment. They make them after long 
study and after consultation with very many 
persons both within and without the State 
of Virginia. 

1. We recommend to His Excellency the 
Governor that he immediately call a special 
session of the general assembly. That ses- 
sion should begin the process of amending 
our State constitution, and it should adopt 
certain needed legislation. That session 
should be held not later than the middle 
of July. If we are to amend our constitu- 
tion through the plan that permits the peo- 
ple of Virginia to vote on the amendments 
(and this matter is too important to deal 
with otherwise), the initial step should be 
taken by the general assembly not later 
than the Ist of August of this year. Other- 
wise, notice of the proposed amendments 
cannot be published in sufficient time to 
permit the general assembly at its regular 
1956 session to deal with the matter and 
to permit the people to vote next year. 
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Unless this initial action is taken by the 
Ist of August, we cannot amend the con, 
stitution by the procedure which g : 
people a right to pass on the proposals unti 
1958. That would mean a delay of three 
school sessions. This matter does not per- 
mit of such delay. If other considerations 
did not require immediate action, the situa. 
tion in Prince Edward County demands it 
The people of that county will next year 
educate their children without help from 
the State or the locality. They will, in adqj. 
tion, pay their full State taxes. Tax money 
paid by them will go to help support tho 
public schools in other localities. It is not 
right that a people who have so courageously 
fought the battle for the whole State should 
thus be penalized and oppressed by the c 
monwealth of Virginia. 

2. We call upon the general assembly to 
initiate procedures to amend section 129 of 
the constitution so as expressly to give to 
the general assembly the power to adopt 
such laws in relation to schools as the wel. 
fare of this people requires. That section 
and the provision for segregated schools are 
each a part of chapter IX of our constity- 
tion. We are aware that there are those 
who are of the opinion that the invalida- 
tion of the segregated-school provision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
wiped out of our State constitution the 
whole of chapter IX. Indeed, as we read 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Hanover 
County rendered last week in the Hanover 
School Board case, that is the view of the 
great constitutional student who sits on 
that bench before which Patrick Henry was 
accustomed to appear. There are others who 
take a different position. This question is 
too important to leave to any uncertainty, 
and as matters now stand certainty cannot 
without such amendment be attained until 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
has ruled on the question. 

3. We call upon the general assembly to 
initiate procedures to amend sections 134 
and 141 of chapter IX of the Constitution 
sO as to remove any doubt that, in case of 
necessity, State and local moneys may be 
used to pay the tuition and other school 
expenses in private schools, of children of 
localities in which it becomes necessary, as 
in Prince Edward, to close the public schools. 
We do not believe there is a self-respecting 
man in the State of Virginia who would advo- 
cate that people so situated should be rele- 
gated to educate their children as best they 
can, and at the same time be compelled to 
pay taxes to assist in the education of chil- 
dren of other areas. 

4. We call upon the general assembly to 
take out of our law all mention of compul- 
sory education. We have yet to hear one 
single man advocate that compulsory educa- 
tion be retained in Virginia, and that any 
man be prosecuted and convicted who may 
elect to hold his child out of school rather 
than subject him te the degrading infiuences 
of an integrated school. If there be sucha 
man in Virginia, particularly if there be such 
@ man in public life, honesty and cand 
compel him so to state, and especially } 
there be one who is now a candidate for 
the general assembly, he will, if he be honest 
s0 state to the people whose support he seek 

5. We call upon the general assembly to 
enact such laws as may be needed to prevent 
the expenditure of $1 of public moneys, State 
or local, in the support and maintenance of 
any racially mixed public school. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has the 
power perchance to prevent us spending © 
money as we see fit, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States can scarcely be 50 
oblivious to the Constitution which governs 
it as to attempt to compel a State to levy 
taxes and to spend tax money for a purpose 
for which that State is not willing to t% 
its people or to make any appropriation. The 
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oyle of this commonwealth are unalterably 
Pe posed to integration. That being our po- 
ote then as self-respecting men and 
women, our course is determined. It de- 
mands, in self-respect, that we refuse to give 
any support to any integrated public school. 
Integration, like cancer, cannot be contained 
and limited to one isolated spot. If it exists, 
 enreads until it kills the whole. 
"6. We call upon the general assembly to 
adopt such laws as may be required to make 
sublic moneys available to meet the private- 
vnool expenses of children of those locali- 
vies in which the closing of public schools 
may be compelled. Again, we cite the pres- 
ent situation in Prince Edward County, a 
tyation that may shortly exist in other 
sealities. We point to the rank injustice of 
subjecting those people to the necessity of 
educating their children out of private funds, 
and at the same time compelling them to 
nay taxes to help the more fortunate areas 
2 State meet their public-school 


sition, 


f the 
xpenses 
. We pledge to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, to the general assembly, and to the 
people of Virginia our support of this pro- 
oram, or, if someone can advance a better, 
which will also preserve education in Vir- 
vinja and Which will prevent the mixing of 
the races, we will give our support to it. 

8. We call upon all those who are candi- 
dates for the general assembly—-Democrats, 
Republicans and Independents—to state 
openly, frankly and fearlessly what, if any- 
thing, they have to propose, and whether 
they can be relied upon to give their full 
support to @ program that will prevent 
integration in Virginia public schools. There 
may be a time when a candidate is jus- 
tified in indulging in political trimming in 
order to obtain a seat in the general assem- 
bly. Upon that we express no opinion. But 
we do assert, that in this emergency, no 
honest person has the right to seek that 
high office without frankly telling those 
whom he hopes to represent what may be 
his position. To act otherwise will be the 
height of personal, political, and moral cow- 
araice. 

9. Too long have many of those who rep- 
resent us in the halls of Congress and in 
the general assembly remained silent. Some 
have spoken out frankly and have told the 
people of Virginia that in which they be- 
lieve. We call upon those who have been 
honored by the people of Virginia and its 
localities with public office, elective or ap- 
pointive, from United States Senators down, 
now to give their advice to the people of 
Virginia in a forthright manner and to meet 
the responsibilities of the leadership to 
which they have been chosen by assisting 
to guide us along a road that will preserve 
our race, 

We do not consider that these proposals 
mean death to public schools. We think 
that the only hope of public schools lies 
In their adoption. Those who talk of pre- 
serving Our public-school system know not 
of what they speak. Our public-school sys- 
tem—that system which we have known for 
many years in Virginia, which has been 
So beneficial to white persons and which 
rescued the Negro out of illiteracy—cannot 


be preserved. The United States Supreme 
Court has killed it for years to come, and 
v will remain dead until such time as the 
American people may by constitutional proc- 


*sses correct the error of that Court, or 
the personnel of the Court may be changed 
to include those who recognize that the 
judicial power may not rightfully be used 
‘o amend the Constitution to make it con- 
‘orm to that which the Court may think it 
Should be. 

No system of public schools not approved 
of by the people can exist. Virginians want 
hothing of an integrated public-school sys- 
em. Our white citizens who have paid the 
beater part of the taxes which have edu- 
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cated both white and Negro children will 
not submit to the enormous cost of main- 
taining schools to which they are not will- 
ing to subject their children. 

Only 1 of 2 public-school systems can 
now exist. Each is novel and new to Vir- 
ginia. The one is an integrated public- 
school system. That system the people of 
Virginia will not support. The other is a 
segregated public-school system—segregated 
not as a matter of law and by State com- 
pulsion, but segregated by the good sense 
of our people, white and black. 

If it be said that the NAACP will not con- 
sent to the maintenance of the latter, but 
will excite some ill-advised Negroes to ap- 
ply for admission to the white schools, and 
thereby cause the school to be closed, or 
that one of that pitiful little group of white 
persons who fraternize with the NAACP will 
sacrifice his child by seeking his admission 
to the Negro school and thereby cause the 
school to close, we admit that possibility. 
Virginians do not choose, however, to be 
ruled by such elements. If that happens 
those schools will close. They will regret 
that the Negroes for whom they have done 
much will no longer receive their help, but 
that will be at the wish of their leaders. We 
will care for our own and they will care as 
best they can for theirs, each assisted by 
the same help from public funds to the 
extent that help is sought and within the 
limits of available funds. We do not be- 
lieve many schools will close before our 
Negro citizens, fine as most of them are, will 
see to it that their people throw off the 
leadership of these radicals who have done 
so much to destroy good race relations, and 
together we can put our educational sys- 
tem on a firm and lasting basis. If our be- 
lief in that respect be not sustained we 
will put other schools for our children on a 
firm and lasting basis and let the Negroes 
do with theirs as they will. 

We are not unmindful of the ultimatum 
thro'vn down to the people of Virginia at 
a radio forum held in Richmond on May 17, 
1955, by one of the chief Virginia counsel of 
the NAACP, who in an unguided moment 
cried out: “Like it or not, your schools will 
be integrated.” Virginians are not ready to 
accept that dictation. 

We have heard of no specific proposal that 
would look to integration in Virginia. We 
hope we hear of none. Should one be forth- 
coming which would propose that a start 
be made on the road to integration with- 
out it having first received approval of all 
governing bodies of the locality affected, both 
State and local, and also approval by the 
people at the ballot box, we would know 
of no way to characterize it save by the 
use of such a word as dastardly. We do not 
believe our people, or any segment of them, 
is ready to condemn their children to a com- 
plete socialization of the races. We do most 
solemnly assert that the man who would 
advocate that that be permitted without first 
giving the people an opportunity in solemn 
vote to express their views is entitled to no 
respect and to no support from the people 
of Virginia. 

We realize that there are those timid 
souls among us who will say that we ad- 
vocate an extreme program. We have no 
fear of adjectives. We are confronted by an 
extreme emergency. We have been served 
with a decision so extreme that it has aban- 
doned all rules of constitutional interpreta- 
tion; it has denied the validity of the views 
held for 175 years by the American people; 
it has accepted as our fundamental law not 
the Constitution adopted by this people, but 
the views of foreign and radical sociologists 
which have nothing to support them other 
than the opinions of the authors—men who 
would mix the races in all features of life. 
To attempt to compromise between the 
segregated school and the integrated school, 
is not to compromise, It is to accept the 
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integrated school. That we are not willing 
to do. 

We call upon al! the good people of the 
State of Virginia who would protect their 
children and their children’s children from 
the deteriorating and deadly effects of in- 
tegration to bestir themselves, to join with 
us, and to help in this our day to protect 
that pure way of life which our fathers pre- 
served for us, and preserved it when they 
were in a situation nowhere nearly so strong 
as we, and when they were threatened with 
forces eqvally as destructive as those which 
now seek to encompass us. 





Why Make Our Children Pay for Our 
Highways? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
a thoughtful discussion of America’s 
highway needs which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

This article was written by Mr. F. R. 
Sproule, of Northville, Mich., with whom 
I am personally acquainted. I might add 
that Mr. Sproule has not been a high- 
way expert all his life but his example 
is that of an interested citizen who has 
made a serious personal study of our 
highway needs. 


The article, which was published May 
21, 1955, follows: 


WuHyY MAKE Our CHILDREN Pay FOR OUR 
HIGHWAYS? 


(By F. R. Sproule) 


President Eisenhower’s proposed 10-year 
program in which the Federal Government 
would spend $25 billion and the States a 
like amount represents an effort to catch up 
with the new demands on our highway sys- 
tem. The proposal that the Federal half of 
the improvement program be financed by a 
newly created authority which would issue 
long-term bonds has been criticized by Sen- 
ator Byrp, of Virginia, and others, including 
the new Comptroller General, Joseph Camp- 
bell, on the ground that it is a device to by- 
pass the Federal budget. 

Apparently the President’s advisers are 
pessimistic as to their ability to persuade 
people to pay for roads as they are built. 
At any rate, the administration proposal pro- 
vides for no increase in the Federal gas tax. 
Other proposals have been made, but most 
of them omit reference to hiking the Fed- 
eral gas tax or requiring the States in which 
Federal money is to be spent to contribute 
equal amounts. 

Thus the States will be tempted to follow 
the Federal lead in trying to do it the easy 
way—by borrowing or letting the Federal 
Government take over. 

Such a policy suggests a lag behind public 
opinion. It has been proved that good roads 
cost the vehicle owner less than poor ones. 
The business done by toll roads indicates 
that people understand this and will gladly 
pay for better roads when they get their 
money’s worth. In California, for example, 
the gas-tax rate has been doubled since 1946 
because the people have discovered that the 
extra amount they pay for better roads pays 
dividends in gasoline saved and in reduced 
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wear and tear on automobiles and human 
nervous systems. 

Undoubtedly, bond issues will be needed 
for some part of the program, but the more 
pay-as-we-go money that goes into it the 
better. If we can’t cut down our debt 
charges when the country is rolling in pros- 
perity, we never can. Anyway, most of our 
gas-tax rates—as low as 3 cents per gallon— 
are as obsolete as a 5-cent cup of coffee and 
pitifully inadequate, as compared with the 
usual 14% cents per mile, for passenger cars, 
which we gladly pay to travel a toll road. 
At 15 miles per gallon of gas, a highway toll 
of 1% cents per mile works out as a tax of 
22% cents per gallon of gasoline. 

It should be possible to capitalize nation- 
ally on the experience of the few States 
which have attempted to capture for their 
own use some of the saving which individual 
motorists and truckers enjoy because of bet- 
ter highways. Such States have done two 
things. They have made a study of the 
State’s highway problem. They have then 
presented the problem and the cost of doing 
something about it to the people. Where 
this has been done, there has been no lack 
of support for modern highways. If the 
Federal Government were to require each 
State, as a condition for receiving Federal 
aid, to provide every vehicle owner with a 
nontechnical presentation of a sound long- 
range highway program, including financ- 
ing, the results in terms of public support 
would be astonishing. The presentation 
could be in the form of an easy-to-read 
pamphlet, perhaps distributed to automobile 
owners along with their license plates. 

It is ridiculous to assume that a man 
paying from $800 to $1,000 a year to drive 
a@ car will not consent to increase his road 
contribution by $40 a year when he knows 
that the $40 will be saved in car operation 
costs, with a bonus of savings in time 
and possibly even his life. 





Cuban Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Cuba celebrated its 53d year as an 
independent nation. Cuba was discov- 
ered by Christopher Columbus, October 
28, 1492, on his first voyage. He origi- 
nally called this “Pearl of the Antilles,” 
the largest island in the West Indies, by 
the name of Juana. Cuba is its Indian 
name. 

In commemoration of Cuban inde- 
pendence and of the exemplary relations 
between our two countries, it is a distinct 
honor to submit the following procia- 
mation issued by Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of the State of Michigan: 

CuBA INDEPENDENCE Day 
PROCLAMATION 

The Republic of Cuba was created, with its 
own Constitution, on May 20, 1902. This 
date marked the end of the United States 
military occupation which had been insti- 
tuted after the defeat of the Spanish forces. 

Cuban relations with the United States 
have given testimony to the validity and in- 
herent worth of the good-neighbor policy. 
Cuban agriculture and industry play an im- 
portant part in world trade. Some of the 
most eloquent words on liberty and inde- 
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pendence have been given to posterity by 
Cuban spokesmen. 

It is fitting that the State of Michigan 
recognize the long struggle which the Cuban 
nation has engaged in for self-government, 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Friday, May 20, 1955, as Cuban Inde- 
pendence Day in Michigan, and urge all our 
citizens to join with their neighbors of Cuban 
descent in paying tribute to the efforts of this 
small Republic whose centuries-long strug- 
gle for independence is renowned through- 
out the world. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 19th day of May 
in the year of our Lord 1955, and of the 
Commonwealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES M. Hare, 
Secretary of State. 





Trans-World Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, this year 
Trans-World Airlines is celebrating 30 
years of airline service. This company 
maintains its home office in Kansas City, 
Mo. Within the next few months, TWA 
plans to dedicate the airline industry’s 
most modern maintenance and overhaul 
base, an $18 million plant to be situated 
at the new 4,600-acre Platt County Air- 
port. I am proud indeed of the fact that 
this new installation will be erected in 
my district. Completion of the new 
facilities will provide TWA with hangar 
space and buildings of the most ad- 
vanced design for airplane engine over- 
haul, airframe overhaul, engine testing, 
and various other maintenance func- 
tions. Servicing of TVA’s entire aircraft 
fleet, operated over both TWA’s domes- 
tic and international routes, will be per- 
formed in these modern shops. 

I am especially pleased that TWA is 
bringing these new facilities to my dis- 
trict. I know that the thousands of em- 
ployees who will locate there will find 
Platte County a wonderful and friendly 
community in which to live and to work. 

I think it is significant to note also 
that Trans-World Airlines is the only 
scheduled airline conducting both do- 
mestic and transoceanic service without 
1 penny of Federal subsidy. This is a 
tribute to that company’s efficient man- 
agement, and to its 15,500 employees. 
Recognition of ‘'TWA’s_ subsidy-free 
status was offered by the Postmaster 
General in the form of a special citation. 
I should like to insert a copy of that cita- 
tion which was presented in Washington, 
D. C., on June 1. 

The citation follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., June 1, 1955. 
A CITATION TO TRANS-WORLD AIRLINES, INC, 


Whereas the United States Post Office De- 
partment appreciates the services rendered 
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by the United States air-transport in 
in delivering the mails; and 

Whereas it has long been the £0al of the 
United States scheduled airlines to maintai, 
their service without Federal subsidies, th, 
Post Office Department presents this Citation 
to Trans-World Airlines, Inc., on the happ 
occasion of its completion of 30 years of sery. 
ice and its attainment of a subsidy-treg 
operation over both its domestic and inte. 
national systems. 

ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster Genera), 


dustry 





Military Manpower Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 18, 1955, I addressed the House 
in support of the military manpower }ijl] 
now under consideration. At that time 
I included in the text of my address g 
letter I received from W. W. Waymack, 
former Atomic Energy Commission 
scientist. 


I recently received a letter from Mr. 
Waymack amplifying and clarifying his 
views. I would like to include in the 
Recorp the amplification of Mr. Way- 
mack’s views. In his letter Mr. Way- 
mack points up the need for maintaining 
scientific strength in the years and de- 
ades ahead. 

I hope the committee now considering 
the military manpower bill will consider 
Mr. Waymack’s well-reasoned views, 
His letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murray: I have read 
with real interest the text of your state- 
ment prepared for delivery on the floor. 

I note that you declare your intention to 
vote for the military manpower bill now 
under consideration. While I have only the 
most general understanding of the measure 
in its present form, I personally think your 
decision is the right one. 

I am more impressed by some of the other 
responses to your recent questions, quoted 
in your speech, than I am by my own when! 
look at it in type. If I were expressing my- 
self afresh I should certainly want, for com- 
pleteness, to accept the point made by Dr. 
Bush that much depends on what each of us 
means by UMT. I believe strongly that in 
raising adequate military forces, as in 4ll 
other necessary preparation for defense, ll 
the truly major and foreseeable national 
needs for strength should be taken into at- 
count. 

Specifically, I think that our method o 
raising military manpower, whether it be 
called UMT or something else, should no 
ignore the national need for maximum 
scientific strength in the years and decades 
ahead. The total problem is indeed complet. 
It is essential to avoid, in creating one °- 
sential element of strength, the serious 
weakening of another essential element of 
strength. 

With this amplification or clarification, ! 
stick to my original response. I’d be more 
content if, in any further publication of J 
reply, an awareness of what I've tried to siJ 
here were shown. 

W. W. WayYMack. 
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Reserves in a Box 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald: 

RESERVES IN A Box 

The period before the conference with 
Russia is the worst possible time for this 
country to trifle with its military strength. 
This is an urgent reason for Congress to heed 
president Eisenhower's emphatic plea of yes- 
terday for passage of an adequate military 
manpower bill without the impossibly re- 
strictive amendments tasked on in the House. 
The manpower cuts which the administra- 
tion has proposed in the standing forces— 
and which Congress has been approving—are 
questionable enough in view of the newly 
disclosed Soviet air prowess. They will be- 
come highly risky unless the armed services 
can depend upon trained Reserves that could 
guickly supplement the regular forces in an 
emergency. 

This newspaper yields to none in its belief 


that racial segregation in public facilities is 
morally repugnant. But the Powell amend- 
ment adopted by the House is the wrong way 
to eliminate segregation in the Reserves and 
National Guard in the South; all it has suc- 


ceeded in doing is tying up the House bill in 
a tangle of States rights considerations that 
make defeat inevitable. On this point it is 
necessary to respect the sincerity of President 
Eisenhower’s own convictions, the good rec- 
ord of the administration in eliminating seg- 
regation in the Reguiar Armed Forces and the 
assurance of the Defense Department that 
no reservist would be compelled to train in a 
segregated unit. 

The objections to the debilitating Bow 
amendment are no less strenuous. This 
would prohibit the sending of men called to 
duty under authority of the manpower bill 
to any country with which a status of forces 
agreement was in effect permitting the trial 
of Americans by local courts for civil crimes, 
These status of forces agreements are a basic 
feature of NATO, and they are completely 
reciprocal, Although large foreign contin- 
gents have not been stationed in the United 
States, this country would never tolerate a 
situation of extraterritoriality in which for- 
eign troops enjoyed immunity from local 
prosecution for crimes committed off military 
reservations. The House cannot have real- 
zed how this restriction would injure this 
country’s own defense—by impeding support 
of NATO—when it approved the Bow amend- 
ment, 

National security simply is too important 
‘o allow such distractions to impair it. The 
Reserve bill is not only essential to backstop 
the Regular forces by channeling new men 
into the Reserves and making sure that they 
have at least a minimum of training if they 


should be called; it also provides the only 
feasible way, as Mr. Eisenhower said yester- 
day, to avoid imposing yet another possible 
burden on “men who have already done their 
Sint * * * in defending our country.” 
There is a further consideration in the civil 
defense aspect which the President touched 
Upon indirectly. Every city and hamlet 
Would become a front line if the country 


Were attacked. It would be well to ponder 
Mr. Eisenhower's question: “If this is true, 
Why do we not want someone in those front 
lines that is trained and ready to do some- 


thing sensible * * #9” 
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In the circumstances two courses are open, 
The first is for the Senate to abandon reser- 
vations about priority and pass its own Re- 
serve bill without crippling amendments. 
The second is for the House to make a deter- 
mined effort to rescue its bill, either by ob- 
taining withdrawal of the amendments or 
if necessary by passing a new measure. Leg- 
islators who understand the importance of 
giving the President the strongest possible 
hand at the “summit” meeting ought to in- 
sist on action along both lines. 





The Case of Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Treasury 
officials have estimated there are 60,000 
narcotic addicts in the United States. 
Assistant Treasury Secretary H. Chap- 
man Rose states that despite progress in 
narcotics control, drug addiction remains 
a serious problem and amply justifies 
the public’s determination to correct 
what is regarded as a dreadful situation. 
Mr. Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Narcotics, says that two 
basic steps that can be taken to control 
the narcotics traffic are severe punish- 
ment for the traffickers and compelling 
addicts to undergo treatment. He fur- 
ther states that the addict spends on the 
average of $10 a day on drugs—many of 
them stealing to raise the money. 

With these situations in mind, I have 
introduced a bill providing for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs—and 
in addition, a plan for the treatment of 
those who have become addicted to the 
use of narcotics. This measure is known 
as House Joint Resolution 188. 

This measure provides that anyone 
convicted of traffic in narcotic drugs 
shall be imprisoned for the first offense 
for not less than 5 nor more than 10 
years. Fora second offense, the offender 
shall be imprisoned for not less than 10 
nor more than 20 years. For a third or 
subsequent offense, the offender shall be 
imprisoned for life. ‘These penalties are 
more severe than anything on the statute 
books at present and should be a de- 
terrent to those who try to make profits 
from these deadly drugs. 

House Joint Resolution 188 goes much 
further, however, than stricter enforce- 
ment of the law. Placing an offender 
behind bars does not solve the problem 
insofar as the addict is concerned. 

Those who traffic in drugs are moti- 
vated by large profits. It is understood 
that a grain of heroin which the peddler 
may sell for from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars can be secured by a physician for 
a few cents. It is this excessive cost 
which impels addicts to steal or pilfer 
in some way to get the money to purchase 
these harmful drugs. 

House Joint Resolution 188 provides 
a method of treatment which, in most 
cases, will restore addicts to useful mem- 
bers of society. The fact seems to be es- 
tablished that an addict, who is under 
the care of a physician, can in most 
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cases be cured of this habit at a small 
fraction of the amount paid for the drugs 
when purchased from the traffic violator. 
Resolution 188 sets up a plan for the 
treatment of these unfortunate victims 
in Government hospitals, when neces- 
Sary, and offers encouragement to such 
individuals to consult their own physi- 
cians in many instances. The sympa- 
thetic help that can be offered by physi- 
cians and Government hospitals will do 


-much to discourage traffic in narcotics, 


as well as play an important part in the 
restoration of addicts to a normal life. 





Bond Issue for Schools in Hanover 
County, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
insert a very able and scholarly opinion 
rendered on May 13, 1955, by the Hon- 
orable Leon M. Bazile, judge of the 15th 
judicial circuit of Virginia, on the sub- 
ject of a bond issue for schools in Han- 
over County, Va. 

Judge Bazile has a statewide reputa- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
for being a constitutional lawyer. Prior 
to his ascending the bench, he served 
for many years as an assistant attorney 
general for Virginia. 

I am sure that many would be inter- 
ested to know that Hanover County 1s 
the birthplace of Patrick Henry and that 
this opinion was handed down in the 
very courthouse in which Patrick Henry 
delivered the celebrated oration in the 
parsons’ cause and against the tyranny 
of the parsons of that day. 

The opinion is as follows: 

[From the Ashland (Va.) Herald-Progress of 
June 2, 1955] 
THe BazILE OPINION ON THE SHELTON CASE 

(In the circuit court of Hanover County, 
Samuel W. Shelton against the County 
School Board of Hanover County, a Corpo- 
ration; Louis S. Herrink, Jr., and Samuel 
W. Shelton for the plaintiff; Robert R. 
Gwathmey III for the defendant.) 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

This is a bill filed by the plaintiff as a 
resident, freeholder, and taxpayer of Han- 
over County, Va., seeking an injunction to 
restrain the defendant from expending or 
using the proceeds of a bond issue voted 
by the people of Hanover County on July 14, 
1953, authorizing the issuance of bonds in 
the amount of $1 million for the construc- 
tion of schoolbuildings in said county. 

The bill alleges: ““* * * that on June 27, 
1953, in case No. 24~-a styled ‘‘Bond Issue,” 
this court entered an order fixing July 14, 
1953, as the date for a bond-issue election 
in Hanover County for public-school pur- 
poses, pursuant to section 22-168 to 22-178, 
inclusive, Code of Virginia, 1950, and pre- 
scribed therein the form of the official ballot 
to be used in said election.” 

The bill then alleges: “That in view of 
the then existing law in the State of Virginia 
and the wording of the aforementioned bal- 
lot the voters of Hanover County were asked 
to authorize, or deny, a bond issue for the 
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construction and improvement of buildings, 
and the procurement of sites therefor, for 
segregated or nonracially mixed public 
schools; and that by answering the question 
contained on the aforesaid ballot in the af- 
firmative, a majority of the voters of Han- 
over County did authorize a bond issue in 
the sum of $1 million to promote segregated 
schools and for that purpose only.” 

It is next alleged “that the county school 
board of Hanover County has instituted con- 
demnation proceedings against certain lands 
in Henry District, Hanover County, Va., 
which proceeding is now pending before this 
court; and also at the present time negotiat- 
ing for and in the process of procuring sites 
in other parts of Hanover County, upon 
which to build public-school buildings, with 
proceeds from said bond issue.” 

The bill then alleges “that the county 
school board of Hanover County intends to 
construct on the property sought to be con- 
demned and on the other sites sought to be 
procured, public-school buildings in which 
to operate nonsegregated, mixed, or inte- 
grated public schools, such buildings and the 
sites therefor to be paid for from the proceeds 
of the bond issue authorized July 24, 1953; 
that the expenditure of the proceeds from the 
aforementioned bond issue for the promo- 
tion of and the operation in Hanover County 
of mixed schools will be for a purpose other 
than that authorized by the voters of Han- 
over County on July 14, 1953.” 

It is then alleged: That the county school 
board of Hanover County will authorize and 
conduct only such types of public schools as 
are permitted by law; and that since some- 
time in May 1954, segregated, or nonmixed 
schools have been made unlawful.” 

On April 2, 1955, the school board filed a 
general demurrer to the plaintiff's bill. 

It is argued in support of the demurrer 
that the bill instead of alleging facts alleges 
conclusions of law. 

In the article on Bills in Equity in 3 En- 
cyclopedia of Pleading and Practice it is said: 
“It is only necessary to state facts in a bill 
in chancery; it is generally improper to state 
legal conclusions except, perhaps, where law 
and fact are so blended to render it unavoid- 
able.” 

This is a case in which to raise the issue 
sought to be raised here, it is necessary to 
state both the facts and the law involved 
and the court can see no objection to the 
method pursued by the plaintiff in his bill 
(12 Enc. of Pl. and Pr. title “Legal Conclu- 
sions,” p. 10b8, subject, Surplusage and Id. 
1045. subject, Apparent Conclusions of Law). 

The demurrer is, therefore, overruled. 

The defendant also on April 7, 1955, filed 
its answer to the plaintiff’s bill in which it 
denied paragraph 3 of the plaintiff’s bill and 
alleged “that in the election * * * held on 
July 14, 1953, the voters of the County of 
Hanover, Va., were asked to authorize, or 
deny, a bond issue for the construction and 
improvement of buildings and the procure- 
ment of sites therefor and for other pur- 
poses as set forth in the ballot to provide 
adequate facilities for the efficient and law- 
ful operation and maintenance of public 
schools for white and Negro school children 
in the county of Hanover, and that in an- 
swering the question contained in the afore- 
mentioned ballot in the affirmative, a major- 
ity of the voters of Hanover County did 
authorize a bond issue in the sum of $1 mil- 
lion for the purpose of providing sufficient 
facilities for the efficient and lawful opera- 
tion of public schools in Hanover County for 
white and Negro children.” 

The answer also admitted the allegations 
of paragraphs No. 1 and 2 of the bill and 
paragraph 4 of the bill. It denied the alle- 


gations of paragraph 5 of the bill “except it 
is admitted that the defendant will author- 
ize and conduct only such types of schools 
in Hanover County as are authorized by the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia.” 
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The defendant also contends that the 
plaintiff cannot maintain this suit because 
section 22-176 of the Code of Virginia limits 
such a suit to 30 days after the date of the 
order entered pursuant to code section 23- 
173. 

Code section 23-176 reads as follows: “For 
@ period of 30 days after the date of an order 
entered by the circuit court * * * certi- 
fying that a majority of the qualified elec- 
tors voted in favor of the issuance of bonds, 
as herein provided any person in interest 
shall have the right to contest the legality of 
such bonds or the taxes to be levied for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the 
bonds, after which time no one shall have 
any cause or right of action to contest the 
legality or regularity of the election or the 
validity of the bonds or the validity of taxes 
necessary for the payment of the principal 
and interest of such bonds or for any cause 
whatsoever. If such contest shall not have 
been begun within 30 days herein prescribed, 
the authority to issue the bonds and validity 
of the taxes necessary to pay the principal 
and interest of bonds, shall be conclusively 
presumed and no court shall have authority 
to inquire into such matters.” 

This is a statute of limitations on the 
right to contest the legality of a school 
bond issue election and it is limited in its 
application to a contest of such an election 
and the things necessarily incident to such 
election. 

It has no application to a proceeding such 
as this, where the legality of the election 
is admitted but the contention is made, as 
here, that due to the happening of a sub- 
sequent event the proceeds of the bond issue 
cannot be lawfully expended for the pur- 
pose for which the bonds were voted. 

The authorities are well settled that the 
right of a resident taxpayer to invoke the 
aid of a court of equity to prevent an illegal 
disposition of the moneys of the county are 
beyond dispute. Appalachian Power Co. v. 
Town of Galax (173 Va. 329, 4S. E. (2d) 390, 
$32 (1939) and authorities there cited). 

In so holding the court in a unanimous 
opinion written by Mr. Chief Justice Camp- 
bell said (173 Va. 332): “In Crampton v. 
Zabriske (101 U. S. 601, 609, 25 L. Ed. 1070), it 
is said: ‘Of the right of resident taxpayers 
to invoke the interposition of a court of 
equity to prevent an illegal disposition of 
the moneys of the county or the illegal crea- 
tion of a debt which they in common with 
other property holders of the county may 
otherwise be compeiled to pay, there is at 
this day no serious question. The right has 
been recognized by the State courts in nu- 
merous cases; and from the nature of the 
powers exercised by municipal corporaticns, 
the great danger of their abuse and the ne- 
cessity of prompt action to prevent irreme- 
diable injuries, it would seem eminently 
proper for courts of equity to interfere.’” 

In Appalachian Power Co. v. Galaz, supra, 
the court further said (173 Va. 1329): “In 
Redd v. Supervisors of Henry County (31 
Gratt (72 Va.) 695) the determinative ques- 
tion was the right of a citizen and taxpayer 
to file his bill in equity to enjoin the board 
of supervisors from issuing bonds for the 
payment of the county subscription to the 
stock of a railway company. In delivering 
the opinion of the court, Judge Burks, Sr., 
said, “The jurisdiction of a court of equity 
in a case like the present, unless it has been 
taken away by statute, is too well estab- 
lished to admit of dispute.’ ” 

See also Lynchburg R. R. Co. vy. Dameron 
(95 Va. 554, 28 S. E. 951 (1898) ). 

In the case at bar the ballot voted on was 
as follows: 

“Shall Hanover County contract a loan in 
the amount of $1 million and issue bonds 
therefor in that amount for the purpose of 
providing funds to supplement State school 
construction funds for the construction of 
school improvements in said county for white 
and Negro schoolchildren, including the 
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purchase of sites for school buildings 

additions to school buildings, the construe. 
tion of school buildings, or additions to . 
alterations of existing school buildings eae 
the furnishing and equipping of schoo! build 
ings or additions to school buildings?” . 

The order calling the election was entereg 
June 27, 1953, by this court and the date 
fixed for said election was July 14, 1953 

The above question submitted was voted in 
the affirmative at said election and October 
20, 1953, the order was entered by this court 
pursuant to code section 22-172. 

At the time when the election was held 
section 140 of the constitution of Virgini, 
was in full force and effect. This section 
provided: “White and colored children shai 
not be taught in the same schoo!.” 

This section is a part of article Ix of the 
constitution and it is inconceivable that any 
part of that article would have been adopt- 
ed without the incorporation of section 149 
therein. 

At the time when said election was held, 
code section 22-221 was also in full force ang 
effect. This section was as follows: “White 
and colored persons shall not be taught in 
the same school, but shall be taught in 
separate schools under the same general 
regulations as to mandgement, usefulness, 
and efficiency.” 

At the beginning of the public-school sys- 
tem in Virginia by the act of 1869-70, 
chapter 259, section 47 (code of 1873, p, 
694) and continuing through all subsequent 
codes of Virginia (code 1887, sec. 1492; code 
1919, sec. 719), to the present code the de- 
clared law of Virginia has been that white 
and colored children were to be educated in 
separate schools. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
when its membership consisted of great 
judges who were educated in constitutiqnal 
law and who respected the Constitution of 
the United States and the high office which 
they held had occasion to construe the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States in Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537, 40 
L. Ed. 256, 16 S. Ct. 1138 (1896) ). 

In construing the 14th amendment in that 
case Mr. Justice Brown, speaking for the 
Court, said: “The object of the amendment 
was undoubtedly to enforce the absolute 
equality of the two races before the law, 
but in the nature of things it could not have 
been intended to abolish distinction based 
upon color, or to enforce social, as distin- 
guished from political, equality, or a com- 
mingling of the two races upon terms unsat- 
isfactory to either. Laws permitting and 
even requiring their separation in places 
where they are liable to be brought into 
contact do not necessarily imply the in- 
feriority of either race to the other, and 
have been generally, if not universally, rec- 
ognized as within the competency of the 
State legislatures in the exercise of their 
police power. The most common instance 
of this is connected with the establishment 
of separate schools for white and colored 
children, which have been held to be a valid 
exercise of the legislative power even by 
courts of States where the political rights 
of the colored race have been longest and 
most earnestly enforced.” 

This Court does not agree with the opinion 
in Brown v. Board of Education, supra, that 
what was said in Plessy v. Ferguson about 
schools was dictum. It is true that case 


arose under a statute separating the races 
in railway coaches. But the Court was con- 
struing the 14th amendment and what it 


said with reference to schools was directly 
in point because if the amendment pro- 
hibited segregation in the one case then it 
prohibited it in the other. In any event 
Plessy v. Ferguson was decided by one of 
the greatest bodies of judges who ever 
sat upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and this decision was reaffirmed when 
the direct issue of the separation of the races 
in schools came before the Court in Lum 
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y. Rice (275 U. S. 78, 72 L. ed. 172, 48 S. Ct. 
91 (1927)). In an able opinion written by 
mr. Chief Justice Taft, who was one of the 
greatest judges thus far produced in Amer- 
jca, probably second only to Marshall as @ 
judge. said: “The question here is whether 
a Chinese citizen of the United States is 
denied equal protection of the laws when 
ne is classified among colored races and fur- 
nished facilities for education equal to that 
offered to all, whether white, brown, yellow, 
or black. Were this a new question, it would 
call for a very full argument and considera- 
tion, but we think that it is the same ques- 
tion which has many times been decided to 
be within the constitutional power of the 
State legislature to settle without interven- 
tion of the Federal courts under the Federal 
Constitution.” 

The Constitution of the United States is 
a written document. A particular section 
cannot mean one thing at one time and an- 
other and different thing at another time. 

As Judge Cooley in his great work on con- 
stitutional limitations has pointed out (8th 
ed. 124) “It is with special reference to the 
varying moods of public opinion, and with a 
view of putting the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment beyond their control, that these in- 
struments are framed; and there can be no 
such steady and imperceptible change in 
their rules as inheres in the principles of 
the common law. The beneficient maxims 
of the common law which guard person and 
property have grown and expanded until they 
mean vastly more to us than they did to 
our ancestors, and are more minute, par- 
ticular and pervading in their protections; 
and we may confidently look forward in the 
future to modifications in the direction of 
improvement. Public sentiment and action 
effect such changes, and the courts recognize 
them: but a court or a legislature which 
should allow a change in public sentiment 
to influence it in giving a written con- 
tution a construction not warranted by the 
intntion of its founders, would be justly 
chargeable with reckless disregard of official 
oath and public duty; and if its course could 
become a precedent would be of little avail. 
The violence of public passion is quite as 
likely in the direction of oppression as 
in any other; and the necessity for bills of 
right in our fundamental laws lies mainly 
in the danger that the legislature will be 
influenced by temporary excitements and 
passions anmrong the people to adopt oppres- 
sive enactments. What a court is to do 
therefore is to declare the law as written, 
leaving to the people themselves to make 
such changes as new circumstances may 
require. The meaning of the constitution 
is fixed when it is adopted, and it is not 
different at any subsequent time when a 
court has occasion to pass upon it.” 

In the Judge’s cases (102 Tenn. 510, 532 
(1899)) the court said: “The rule stare 
decisis is peculiarly applicable in the con- 
struction of written constitutions. Says 
Mr. Cooley: ‘A cardinal rule in dealing with 
written instruments is that they are to 
receive an unvarying interpretation and that 
their practical construction is to be uniform. 
A constitution is not to be made to mean 
one thing at one time and another at such 
subsequent time, when the circumstances 
may have so changed as perhaps to make 
a different rule in the case seem desirable. 
A principal share of the benefit expected from 
written constitutions would be lost if the 
rules they establish were so flexible as to 
bend to circumstances or be modified by 
public opinion’ Constitutional Limitations 
(2d ed.) star page 52.” 

Such was the law on July 14, 1953. It has 
been twice decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the separation of the 
races in the public schools was within the 
police power of the States unaffected by the 
14th amendment. The same view had been 
taken by the courts of Massachusetts, Ohio, 
New York, California, Kansas, North Caro- 
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lina, Indiana, Missouri, Arizona, Nevada, 
and the inferior Federal courts. Lum v. 
Rice (275 U. S. 78, 86, 72 L. ed. 172, 177, 48 
S. Ct. 91 (1927).) 

If the voters had sought the best legal 
advice prior to July 14, it must have been 
that segregated public schools were legal. 
In fact no other public school was permitted 
in Virginia. 

The law presumes every man to know the 
law. Wimbish v. Commonwealth (75 Va. 839 
(1880) ); Evans v. Michaelson (146 Va. 64, 135 
S. E. 683 (1926) ); Xippas v. Commonwealth 
(141 Va. 497, 126 S. E. 207 (1925)); Camp 
Mfg. Co. v. Green (129 Va. 360, 106 S. E. 394, 
(1921) ); McKinister v. Garrott (3 Rand. 554 
(1825)); Hicks v. Wynn (137 Va. 186, 119 
S. E. 133 (1923) ); and Dickenson v. Buck (169 
Va. 39, 192 S. E. 748 (1937) ). 

It must be conclusively presumed that 
when they voted for the bond issue on July 
14, 1953, that they knew of section 140 of 
the Constitution and its contents and sec- 
tion 22-221 of the code and its contents. 
At that time it was a matter of common 
knowledge that only segregated public 
schools could be operated in Virginia. 

Indeed the very ballot that they voted 
specified that the bond issue was for white 
and Negro schools. Indeed at that time no 
other issue could have been submitted to 
them. Section 140 of the Constitution of 
Virginia and section 22-221 of the code were 
in full force and on July 14, 1953, no inte- 
grated public school could have been law- 
fully operated in Virginia. 

The bond issue was, therefore, voted for 
such schools as could have been lawfully 
erected on July 14, 1953, that is segregated 
schools, the white schools for white children 
and the Negro schools for Negro children. 
No other proposition could have been or 
was contemplated by the voters. 

In Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
et al. (347 U. S. 483, 98 L. ed. 873, 74 S. Ct. 
686 (1954) ) the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a purely political opinion based on 
certain psychology books overruled Plessy v. 
Ferguson, supra, and Lum vy. Rice, supra, and 
we are for the first time in American judicial 
history presented with an opinion which 
overrules well-considered and rightly con- 
sidered opinions by some of the greatest 
American judges on the authority of the 
unestablished opinions of certain psycholo- 
gists. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft was a much greater 
and abler judge than is any member of the 
present Court. Wherever lawyérs are as- 
sembled his opinions are treated with the 
greatest respect. The same may be said for 
Mr. Justice Brown. He was a great judge 
and lawyers respect and admire his opinions. 
But their successors on the Court which they 
once honored see fit to overrule their opin- 
ions on the authority of the opinions of 
certain psychologists who have no training 
in the legal field or knowledge of constitu- 
tional law. 

It is generally conceded that Dred Scott 
v. Sanford (19 How. 393-633, 15 L. ed. 691- 
795 (1857)) had the most disastrous effect 
on the American Nation. Examination of 
the opinion of the Court shows that it was 
based upon numerous authorities and well 
reasoned. 

But Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka, supra, consigns to the scrap heap the 
opinions of some of the greatest judges who 
have sat on the bench on the worthless opin- 
ions of certain psychologists and it, like 
Dred Scott v. Sanford, supra, may well have 
as disastrous effects on the American people. 

Unfortunately, the present Court has the 
power—not the right—to reconstrue the 14th 
amendment, and, having done so, however 
erroneous and worthless its opinion may be, 
the several States are bound by it. 

Whereas on July 14, 1953, only segregated 
schools were authorized in Virginia, today 
if the State remains in the public-school 
business it can in the future operate only 
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nonsegregated schools. The inferior Federal 
courts are bound to enforce whatever de- 
cree the Supreme Court may enter in Brown 
v. Board of Education, supra, and the people 
of Virginia are helpless. 

It may require further litigation with per- 
sons not parties to the litigation in Brown 
v. Board of Education, supra, before the non- 
segregated system can be put into effect. But 
that is a mere quibble. If the State con- 
tinues the public-school system, it is inevi- 
table that its public schools must be oper- 
ated on a nonsegregated basis. 

Therefore, the school buildings to be con- 
structed out of the proceeds of the bond 
issue here will have to be operated as non- 
segregated schools. 

It follows that the bonds were voted for 
the building of segregated schools both white 
and Negro. If the money is spent now, the 
schools that will be built with it must be in- 
tegrated or nonsegregated schools. 

Is this such a change as will invalidate 
such bond issue? . 

Marsh v. Board of Supervisors of Fulton 
County (10 Wall. 1076, 19 L. ed. 1040, 1042 
(1871)) appears to be the leading case on 
this subject. 

In 1853 the Mississippi & Wabash Railroad 
Co. was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Illinois and authorized to construct a line 
from Warsaw on the Mississippi to the east 
line of the State. In September 1853 the 
Board of Supervisors of Fulton County, 
through which the projected line was to run 
ordered that the question be submitted to 
the voters of the county at the ensuing No- 
vember election whether the county should 
subscribe $75,000 to the capital stock of the 
company and a like sum to the Petersburg 
& Springfield Railroad Co., payable in the 
bonds of the county, such bonds not to be 
issued to the former company until its sec- 
retary should certify to the board that $700,- 
000 had been subscribed to its stock and 5 
percent thereof had been paid. At the en- 
suing election the vote was taken and a ma- 
jority of the voters voted for these subscrip- 
tions. 

In February 1857, before the bonds had 
been issued, as in the case here, the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois amended the charter of the 
Mississippi & Wabash Co. by which the rail- 
road was divided into three divisions each 
under a separate corporation. 

Following the direction of the board, its 
clerk subscribed the $75,000 worth of bonds 
to the central division. 

Later an effort was made to collect 15 of 
the bonds thus issued. 

Mr. Justice Field, speaking for the Court, 
said: 

“The questions presented for our consid- 
eration are, first, whether the bonds issued 
by the clerk of the county court of Fulton 
County to the central division of the Missis- 
sippi & Wabash Co. were at the time of their 
issue, valid obligations of the county of Ful- 
ton, and whether they have become obliga- 
tory upon the county by any subsequent 
ratification. 

” « * . + 

“The amendatory act of 1857 dividing the 
road into 3 divisions and subjecting each 
division to the control and management of 
a different board, clothed with all the powers 
of the original board, so far as the division 
Was concerned, worked a fundamental change 
in the character of the original corporation, 
and created 3 distinct corporations in 
its place. A subscription to a company 
whose charter provided for a continuous line 
of railroad 230 miles across the State, was 
voted by the electors of Fulton County; not 
a subscription to a company whose line of 
road was less than 60 miles, and which, dis- 
connected from the other portions of the 
original line, would be of comparatively little 
value.” 

The Court then held that the board was 
without authority to issue the bonds and 
that no act on its part could validate such 
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bonds. That only another election by the 
voters could validate the same. 

In Whitner v. Woodruff et al. (68 Fla. 465, 
67 S. 110 (1914) ), bonds had been voted for 
the construction of specified roads. The au- 
thorities charged with the building of said 
roads attempted to alter the route designated 
and to substitute a different route. An in- 
junction was sought by certain taxpayers to 
restrain the diversion. The chancellor de- 
nied the relief. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court that Court reversed the case and in so 
doing said after quoting the chancellor's 
language: 

“From this language we understand the 
holding to be that the county commissioners 
may change the proposed route within a mu- 
nicipality after a different location has been 
submitted to popular vote as the one to be 
paved. To this we cannot give our assent. 
While the citizens might, if requested, have 
such confidence in their officials as to give 
them power in general terms, yet when the 
request is for specific limited power those 
officials must keep within its limitations. 
If the county commissioners obtain the 
consent of the people by a vote to pave at 
public expense a designated road or street, 
those owning property fronting on that road 
or street may justly complain, if the officials 
undertake to pave not that street, but an- 
other parallel street three blocks distant. 
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“Whether as taxpayers seeking to pre- 
vent the further unauthorized expenditure 
of money or as abutting owners peculiarly 
interested in the diversion of the proposed 
route, the complainants have a standing in a 
court of equity.” 

In Ravenswood S. & G. R. Co. v. Ravens- 
wood (41 W. Va. 732, 24 S. E. 597, 56 A.S.R 
906 (1896)) a vote was had in the town of 
Ravenswood for the purpose of subscribing 
$3,000 in the stock of a railroad company on 
the understanding that the railroad would be 
built as then located through the corporate 
limits of the town. After the vote was taken 
the railroad company changed the location of 
its road so as to throw its line without the 
corporate limits of the town and several hun- 
dred feet to the soutk thereof. 

In denying the railroad company’s petition 
for a writ of mandamus to require the issu- 
ance of the bonds, the court said (56 A. S. R. 
910): “The change of the settled location of 
the road, as understood by the voters at the 
time they gave their assent to the issuance 
of the bonds, whether for the benefit of the 
plaintiff or others, is undoubtedly a breach 
of the condition of their authorization, and 
an abandonment of the plaintiff’s right to 
demand them.” 

In State v. County Court of Davis County 
(64 Mo. 30 (1876)) an election was held for 
the purpose of issuing bonds for the build- 
ing of a railroad and the location of a sta- 
tion within 1 mile of the town of Pattons- 
burg. The county court refused to issue the 
bonds because of a breach of the condition. 
Mandamus was sought to compel the issu- 
ance of the bonds. It was admitted that the 
railroad and station had not been built with- 
in 1 mile of the town but the excuse was 
made that the change had been made at the 
request and desire of the inhabitants of said 
town. 

In denying the writ the court said: “It is 
obvious that this could constitute no valid 
excuse for the nonperformance of the con- 
ditions which were the basis of the sub- 
scription. For the power of the voters * * * 
is purely statutory, and exhausts itself when 
such voters give expressions at the polls of 
their assent to or dissent from the proposed 
subscription. Any subsequent action on 
their part, therefore, being unknown to the 
law is possessed of no legal validity and 
can by no means absolve the railroad com- 
pany from the conditions which were im- 
posed at the time the vote to subscribe was 
taken. * ° *” 
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In Norsen v. Town of Port Washington et 
al, (37 Wisc. 168 (1875) ) the town subscribed 
to the stock of a railroad company with a 
definite route fixed for the construction of 
the road at the time. Subsequent to that 
date the railroad made a change in its route 
which the court held was a material change. 
It then held that the taxpayers of the town 
could maintain a suit to enjoin the issue of 
bonds in payment of stock subscription for 
which the town was no longer bound. 

It is true that Board of Public Instruction 
v. State ((Fla.) 75 S. (2d) 832 (1954)) the 
court held that where a bond issue for 
schools was voted prior to the decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education, supra, that the 
validity of the bond issue was not affected 
by that decision. This court has read the 
main opinion by Terrell, justice, the con- 
curring opinion by Matthews, justice, and 
it is not impressed with either the reasoning 
or the correctness of the opinion and con- 
curring opinion, and does not feel bound to 
follow such case, even though it may be a 
school-bond case, in the face of the over- 
whelming weight of authority to the con- 
trary on the issue here involved. 

As was so clearly pointed out by Matthews, 
justice, in his dissenting opinion in that 
case (75 S. (2d) 848-9): “The proposed 
bond issue as submitted to the freeholders 
was for the purpose of building and improv- 
ing separate schools for Negro and white 
children, and, as has been noted, is in direct 
conflict with the United States Constitution, 
as now construed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Brown case. There- 
fore the purpose for which the money is to 
expended is illegal. The purpose being 
illegal, it follows that the bonds are illegal. 
The purpose for which said bonds were to 
be issued cannot now be changed to build 
and improve schools where Negro and white 
children may be permitted or forced to at- 
tend the same schools. Such purpose would 
be in direct conflict with the Constitution of 
the State of Florida and in violation of the 
contractual obligations with the freeholders.” 

In Turkey v. Omaha (54 Neb. 370, 74 N. W. 
613, 69 A. S. R. 711 (1898) ) bonds were voted 
for the acquisition of land for and the erec- 
tion of a market thereon. After the election 
the town authorities sought to erect the 
market on a park owned by the municipality. 
The Court held that this was a diversion of 
the purpose for which the bonds had been 
voted and that at the suit of a taxpayer an 
injunction would be issued. In so holding 
the Court said (69 A. S. R. 714): “That 
when the governing body of a municipality 
is authorized by a vote of the people, and 
only thereby, to incur a debt for a particular 
purpose, such purpose must be strictly com- 
plied with, and the terms of the authority 
granted be strictly and fully pursued, is so 
well settled that it would be idle to cite au- 
thorities on the proposition.” 

See also, to the same effect, Harshman v. 
Bates County (92 U. S. 569, 23 L. Ed. 747 
(1876) ). 

The underlying position of the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, supra, 
is something more than mere nonsegre- 
gated education. It goes further than this. 
From what was said in McLaurin v. Okla- 
homa State Regents (339 U. S. 637, 70 S. Ct. 
851, 853-4 (1950)) object is so far as that 
Court can coerce the States, to compel com- 
plete socialization of the races. In a grad- 
uate school it was held that assigning of a 
special seat and table in the classroom and 
library and a specific table in the cafeteria 
to a Negro student violated the 14th amend- 
ment. Under this decision no regulation can 
be imposed as to where the respective chil- 
dren will sit in the classroom and the li- 
brary or what part they will play on the 
athletic fields and no restraint can be placed 
by the school authorities as to how they will 
be served in the cafeteria or where they shall 
sit after being served; nor can the school 
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authorities prevent or prohibit the “intel. 
lectual comingling of the students” (339 
U. S. 641, 70 S. Ct. 854). 

That is the real underlying purpose of the 
political opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, supra 
and that is the real objective of the psycho). 
ogists whose opinions the present Supreme 
Court regards more highly than the ablest 
and soundest opinions of its great predeces. 
sors. 

Is this such a change from the situation 
that existed when the bonds were voted as 
renders the expenditure of the proceeds 
thereof for nonsegregated school building 
invalid? 

From an examination of the law which has 
heretofore been cited the Court is of the 
opinion that the change wrought by the Su- 
preme Court since July 14, 1953, makes any 
expenditure from the proceeds of the bond 
issue for nonsegregated schools illegal. 

An injunction will therefore be issued re. 
straining the school board from issuing said 
bonds or using them for any school purpose, 

If the people are interested in building 
nonsegregated schools another election may 
be readily held to determine this issue, 

LEON M. BaZILe, 
Judge, 
May 13, 1955. 





Applicability of Davis-Bacon Prevailing. 
Wage Provision to H. R. 4260, Federal 
Highway Construction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement expressing the 
position of the building and construc- 
tion trades department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, local building and con- 
struction trades unions, and the 3 mil- 
lion organized building and construction 
tradesmen of America on the subject of 
the Federal highway construction bill 
which is presently pending before the 
House Public Works Committee: 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
‘TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1955. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Congressman MAcH- 
ROwIcz, Democrat, of Michigan, will in the 
next few days sponsor an amendment to 
H. R. 4260 to include a prevailing-wage pro- 
vision in the bill. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
express the position of the building and 
construction trades department, the affiliated 
19 international unions, local building and 
construction trades unions and the 3 mil- 
lion organized building and construction 
tradesmen of America on the above subject 
matter. 

Agitation for a prevailing wage law on 
Federal construction came to the fore in 
the middle twenties. The construction in- 
dustry was riven with industrial warfare 
caused by foreign contractors who attempted 
to import predatory labor practices into 4 
locality which, if permitted, would have re- 
sulted in the destruction of the prevailing- 
wage customs and practices in the locality. 
Typical of the incidents related to demon- 
strate the urgent need for remedial legisla- 
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tion to protect local contractors, construc- 
tion craftsmen, and the local communities 
where the work was to be performed; and 
to eliminate the source of disputes was that 
described by Republican Congressman Bacon, 
of New York, one of the sponsors of the 
Davis-Bacon Act in 1927: 

“J want to cite the specific instance that 
prought this whole matter to my attention. 
The Government is engaging in building in 
my district a Veterans’ Bureau hospital. 
Bids were asked for, several New York con- 
tractors bid, and in their bids, of course, they 
had to take into consideration the high labor 
standards prevailing in the State of New 
york. I think I can say that the labor 
standards in New York are very high. The 
wages were fair, and there has been no diffi- 
culty in the building trades between. the 
employee and employer in New York for 
some time. And the situation existed there- 
fore and the New York contractors made 
their bids, having the labor conditions in 
mind. The bid, however, was let to a firm 
from the South and some thousand nonunion 
Jaborers were brought to New York in my 
own congressional district. They were hired 
onto this job, they were housed, and they 
were paid a very low wage, and the work 
proceeded. Of course, that meant that labor 
conditions in this part of New York State 
where this hospital was being built were 
entirely upset. It meant that the neighbor- 
ing community was very much upset.” 

The Davis-Bacon Act was passed nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, in 1931 during 
the Hoover administration. It was sponsored 
by two Republicans. The legislative history 
shows that virtually all segments of our 
society banded together to demand that un- 
scrupulous contractors be prevented from 
importing foreign wage practices into a com- 
munity on Government construction. The 
contractors demanded that they be protected 
from unfair competition by contractors who 
were securing Government contracts solely 
because they based their bids on wage levels 
lower than those which actually prevailed in 
the locality for that type of work. Local 
craftsmen protested because their wage 
standards and conditions were broken down 
and they were denied work by these contrac- 
tors who recruited labor from distant cheap 
labor areas. The local communities request- 
ed assistance because of the loss of work and 
purchasing power to its citizens. Fair- 
minded public citizens demanded that the 
source of the disputes that had ignited in- 
dustrial warfare throughout the country be 
eradicated, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should set the standards to which the 
entire industry would repose. 

The Davis-Bacon law was designed specifi- 
cally to eliminate these conditions. As origi- 
nally enacted, the law required the payment 
of prevailing wages to laborers and mechan- 
ics engaged in the construction, repair, and 
alteration of public buildings. The act was 
amended in 1935 to— 

1. Extend the coverage of the act by mak- 
ing it directly applicable to public works 
as well as public buildings. 

2. Require the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
determine “* * * the minimum wages to be 
paid various classes of laborers and me- 
chanics which shall be based upon the 
Wages * * * prevailing for the correspond- 
ing classes of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed on projects of a character similar to 
the contract work in the city, town, village, 
or other civil subdivision of the State * * * 
in which the work is to be performed.” 

This change was designed to make clear 
that Congress intended the prevailing rate 
of pay to be determined by comparison with 
Similar-type construction in the locality, 
and to eliminate a host of devices (e. g., 
evading responsibility by hiring laborers 
and/or mechanics as independent contrac- 
tors, paying journeymen mechanics appren- 
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tice rates) which resulted in the circum- 
vention of the legislative intent. 

The act applies directly to all Federal 
buildings and public works such as all con- 
struction by the Department of Defense, but 
does not automatically cover the myriad of 
various programs devised during the past 
20 years by the Federal Government for 
pumping its resources into State and local 
construction; e. g., programs such as grants- 
in-aid for schools, hospitals, local airports, 
slum clearance, public housing, etc., or in- 
sured multifamily rental housing under the 
FHA, which were not even thought of at the 
time the Davis-Bacon law was enacted. 

However, the Congress of the United States 
has long recognized the need of prevailing- 
wage legislation on Federal grant-in-aid con- 
struction programs and insured or guaran- 
teed programs; and ample precedent for the 
inserting of prevailing-wage provisions in 
the Federal highway-aid program can be 
drawn from the following acts which con- 
tain express provisions making the Davis- 
Bacon Act applicable to these programs: 

1. The Federal Airport Act. 

2. School Survey and Construction Act of 
1950. 

3. Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

4. The slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
program in the Housing Act of 1954. 

5. National Housing Act. 

6. Multifamily rental housing under the 
FHA. 

7. Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act of 1951. 

8. Lease Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was founded upon 
the sound principle of public policy that 
the Federal Government would not be a 
party to the destruction of the prevailing- 
wage customs and practices in a locality. 
As the various grant-in-aid and guaranteed 
programs developed, the Davis-Bacon Act 
was made applicable so that public money 
would not be spent in a manner that de- 
pressed the prevailing local wage structure. 
The act is based upon these decent, vital 
humanitarian principles. It was extended 
to these grant-in-aid and insured programs 
because it fulfilled the purposes for which 
it was created. In practice, it has proved 
of immeasurable value to our society. 

It has served as a stonewall to exclude 
foreign wage practices from a locality, and 
has eliminated the prime cause of industrial 
warfare on these projects. It has insured 
the prosecution of the contract work to com- 
pletion without interruption. It has con- 
tributed to the preservation of harmonious 
relationships between contractors and crafts- 
men, and has encouraged collective bargain- 
ing. 

Local contractors are protected, for no 
longer do they have to compete in fear that 
some unscrupulous contractor will obtain a 
contract solely because his bid is based upon 
wage rates lower than those which actually 
prevail in a locality on similar projects. 
The prevailing wage standards of the men 
who construct these projects has been stabi- 
lized. Contractors have been compelled to 
compete on the basis of efficiency rather than 
human lives. The community’s wage pattern 
has been stabilized, and its craftsmen are 
guaranteed work because the reason for im- 
porting labor from a lower wage area has 
been eliminated. It has enabled contractors 
to receive an adequate supply of skilled, ex- 
perienced, and competent construction 
craftsmen at the wage rate contained in the 
contract specifications. 

Thus, the Davis-Bacon Act is a time-tested 
and proven iaw based upon & sound, funda- 
mental concept of the role of government 
in Federal programs. It has been in exist- 
ence for over a quarter of a century, and is 
accepted by all elements in our society. 

If the prevailing wage concept is sound for 
direct Federal construction programs and 
for the Federal grant-in-aid, and insured- 
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construction programs enumerated above, it 
is Just as sound for a grant-in-aid program 
for highway construction. 

The need of fair contractors and construc- 
tion workers alike is no less—in fact, is even 
greater on a program of this magnitude— 
today for a provision that would prevent un- 
scrupulous contractors from coming into a 
locality and obtaining jobs by breaking down 
the established wage rates. The Govern- 
ment’'s purchasing power should not be em- 
ployed to depress the wage standards in a 
locality. The Government should not be a 
party to a highway robbery of those con- 
struction craftsmen who will build our in- 
terstate system under the greatest of all 
Federal construction programs. 

Already, the advent of accelerated highway 
construction and intensified competition has 
spawned the specter of the same inhuman 
conditions that compelled Congress 24 years 
ago to declare that the Government would 
not utilize its purchasing power to break 
down local wage conditions. Into Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, and other States have come 
certain foreign predatory contractors who 
obtained large road contracts solely because 
they bid under the prevailing wage rates in 
the locality. Local contractors have been 
discriminated against because they cannot 
cope with this unfair competition. Local 
craftsmen have been denied work because 
the contractors have imported their entire 
work force from low-wage States to man 
the job. Industrial warfare has been ram- 
pant as local craftsmen have reverted to 
economic action to meet the threat. To cite 
but two of the recent 1955 examples: 

1. On a Federal-aid highway project in 
western Pennsylvania a contractor imported 
his entire work force from North Carolina. 
The Pennsylvania craftsmen picketed the 
employer to compel him to hire Pennsylvania 
citizens. The job was shut down. In this 
particular area, thousands of craftsmen were 
unemployed at the time. The employer in- 
stituted injunction proceedings. The crafts- 
men urged in defense that a Pennsylvania 
law required that its citizens receive pref- 
erence. An injunction was issued. The 
court stated: 

“The Federal Government has a right to 
insist that the contractor does not discrimi- 
nate against workmen who are not residents 
of Pennsylvania * * *. If the (contractor) 
should deliberately so discriminate, the re- 
sult might well be that the Government 
would refuse to pay its part of the matching 
funds.” 

2. In New Hampshire on another road job 
a@ North Carolina contractor imported 500 
men to man the job. They pitched their 
tents on the side of the road, and were ac- 
companied by the usual devices such as 
armed guards. After much strife, he was 
compelled finally to return these men to 
North Carolina. It is readily apparent that 
contractors and construction workers alike 
are no less dependent today than they were 
in the past on congressional aid in protecting 
established standards. Unless we are to 
revert to the jungle state of industrial rela- 
tions, the David-Bacon Act should be applied 
to the highway program. 

The following is a summary of the objec- 
tions which have been advanced to the in- 
clusion of the prevailing wage provision: 

1. It would increase the costs of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Predetermining wages would cause de- 
lay, bookwork, and redtape. 

3. States would lose control of the pro- 
gram. The workers will be protected be- 
cause half of the States have minimum- 
wage laws. 

4. The Congress will be considering mini- 
mum-wage amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (wage-hour law) soon. Ac- 
tion should be postponed until that time. 
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5. The present procedure of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce prevents the exploitation 
of labor. 

With the exception of the final reason, 
these arguments are not new, nor are they 
of special applicability to the highway pro- 
gram, but are the same old meat (covered 
with new garnishings of parsley) that was 
served and rejected by Congress when the 
Davis-Bacon Act was extended to these other 
programs. 

1. IT WOULD INCREASE THE COST OF 
THE PROGRAM 


The most vigorous objection is that to pay 
the prevailing wage would result in less 
highways being built. One could argue with 
stronger force that more roads could be built 
if Chinese coolies were imported to work on 
this program at 25 cents a day, or if land 
were condemned at less than a fair value. 
This argument would apply with equal force 
to all Federal construction programs. This 
approach fails to consider the other factors 
mentioned previously, and seems to be based 
upon the “iron law of wages” concept. 
Breaking down the standing of living of con- 
struction craftsmen promotes neither the 
well-being of a locality nor of the Nation. 


2. PREDETERMINING WAGES WOULD CAUSE 
DELAY, BOOKWORK, AND REDTAPE 


The mechanism for predetermining wage 
rates exists in the Department of Labor. 
Wage rates are predetermined for inclusion 
in the specifications. An analysis of the 
testimony of the Solicitor of Labor on the 
requested budget for fiscal year 1956 will 
show the celerity at which wage rates are 
determined. The other programs are not 
delayed. This program would prove no dif- 
ferent. 

3. STATE WOULD LOSE CONTROL 

This is a Federal program. The proposed 
amendment would apply the Davis-Bacon to 
the Federal interstate system which would 
be constructed almost entirely with Federal 
funds. The Davis-Bacon Act applies pres- 
ently to highway construction where the 
Federal Government absorbs the entire cost. 
Does 10 or 20 percent less change the prin- 
ciple? The Federal contribution is much 
less percentagewise on the other Government 
grant-aid programs, covered by the Davis- 
Bacon Act, for, in the aggregate, the Gov- 
ernment contributes only 50 percent of the 
costs of these programs. Further, on the 
insured or guaranteed programs to which 
the Davis-Bacon Act applies, the Govern- 
ment does not contribute any funds toward 
the actual cost of the project. 

The construction industry itself is a local 
industry, with craftsmen and contractors 
scattered throughout the land. This pro- 
vision would protect local communities, the 
craftsmen, and the contractors, because it 
provides for the payment of wages actually 
prevailing in the city, village, town, or other 
civil subdivision of the State where the work 
is to be performed. 

Vital to a proper perspective of the act is 
the understanding that it provides for the 
payment of not less than the prevailing wage 
as distinguished from a minimum wage. 
State minimum-wage laws are virtually use- 
less and many of the State “little Davis- 
Bacon Acts” do not apply to highway con- 
struction. 


4. THE CONGRESS WILL BE CONSIDERING 


Construction workers are not covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (wages and 
hour law) nor by any other Federal mini- 
mum-wage law. 


5. THE PRESENT PROCEDURE 


Under the present Federal Aid Highway 
Act, the Secretary of Commerce, through 
regulation, directs that the specifications of 
each contract shall contain a minimum wage 
as determined by the State highway depart- 
ment for unskilled, intermediate, and skilled 
workers. These regulations do not prevent 
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the exploitation of labor, but actually pro- 
mote it. 

There are two essential differences between 
the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Davis-Bacon Act: 

First, the Davis-Bacon Act provides for 
the determination of a prevailing wage by 
the Secretary of Labor through comparison 
with projects of a character similar to the 
contract work in the locality where the work 
is to be performed. Under the present High- 
way Aid Act the regulations of the Secretary 
of Commerce provide that all contracts must 
contain a provision which sets forth the min- 
imum wage as determined by the highway 
departments of the various States. 

Generally, minimum rates determined by 
the State highway officials are totally un- 
realistic and on the level of 50 cents an 
hour for unskilled labor, 70 cents an hour 
for intermediate and $1.10 an hour for 
skilled workers. The regulations do not set 
forth any standards by which this minimum 
rate can be determined, and the highway 
officials are free to determine any figure 
whatsoever. 

State highway departments make deter- 
minations with little regard to the actual 
wage conditions in their States. It is a 
universally recognized fact that contractors 
in the States pay considerably higher wages 
than those determined, and in many in- 
stances, the determined skilled rate is ap- 
preciably less than the actual rate paid to 
unskilled workers. The wage determination 
cited above represents the general, rather 
than the exceptional, wage determinations 
made by State highway departments. Fur- 
ther, some State highway departments have 
been determining the same rates without re- 
vision for periods up to 10 years. 

These determinations are virtually worth- 
less, for they have no contact with wage rate 
reality in the construction industry, and in 
no way prevent any of the unsavory condi- 
tions which the Davis-Bacon Act was de- 
signed to prevent. 

Second, the Davis-Bacon Act provides that 
prevailing wage rates should be determined 
for the various classifications of laborers and 
mechanics to be employed. Under the reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Commerce, only 
three minimum-wage rates are determined; 
one each for skilled, intermediate and un- 
skilled. 

It is utterly unrealistic to make group- 
wage determinations designating construc- 
tion workers as unskilled, intermediate, and 
skilled workers; for rarely, if ever, is a con- 
struction worker referred to in the industry 
as such. To do so creates confusion, e. g., 
it would be impossible to fill a contractor's 
requisition for an intermediate worker in- 
asmuch as this term could apply to any 
number of different construction workers, 
such as a dozer, scraper, or air-compressor 
operator, different types of laborers, or truck- 
drivers. Further, only 3 wage rates are de- 
termined as compared to as many as 60 
under wage determinations made by the 
Secretary of Labor. There is no wage area 
where only three construction rates are rec- 
ognized in the industry. 

Let us assume, arguendo, that there are 
40 different wage rates recognized in an area. 
Since the 3 rates determined would, in es- 
sence, represent the 40 different rates, the 
contractor has a great latitude with regard 
to classifying workers for payroll purposes. 
No such latitude is permitted under determi- 
nations made by the Secretary of Labor. In 
short, in group determinations, there is no 
recognition of existing wage differentials as 
between crafts or within crafts. The great 
latitude that a contractor has under group 
determinations, in classifying workers for 
payroll purposes is a tool to assist any un- 
scrupulous contractor in the exploitation of 
labor, rather than its prevention. 

Group determinations fail to recognize 
area industry practices. Consider the defini- 
tions of unskilled, intermediate, and skilled 
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workers as defined in “Policy and procedure 
memorandum No. 40-4,” United States De. 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads, quoted below: 

“Skilled: Skilled labor shall include the 
operators of complex, heavy power equip. 
ment, and skilled craftsmen of the journey. 
man grade. 

“Intermediate grade: Intermediate-grade 
labor shali include— 

“(a) Operators of power equipment ex. 
cept: Complex, heavy power equipment 
trucks of 1%4 tons or less (manufacturer's 
rated capacity) 

“Tractors of less than 20 horsepower (man- 
ufacturer’s rated capacity) 

“(b) Persons performing any other labor 
which requires considerable training and 
experience. 

“Unskilled: Unskilled labor shall include— 

“(a) Operators of trucks of 114 tons or 
less (manufacturer's rated capacity) 

“Operators of tractors of less than 20 horse- 
power (manufacturer’s rated capacity) 

“Operators of passenger Cars. 

“(b) Helpers to journeyman craftsmen 
and all other labor which requires no special 
skill or experience or the exercise of discre- 
tion and independent judgment.” 

From the very nature of the construction 
industry, it is evident that in all instances 
local conditions govern the industry and that 
construction customs and practices vary in 
each locality. 

Contrary to the regulations, the interme- 
diate grade truck driver, in some areas, is 
classified on the type of truck he operates, 
axle or wheel rating, rather than tonnage. 
Likewise, tractor operators are also rated on 
attachments, rather than horsepower, and an 
equipment operator need operate no com- 
plex, heavy power equipment in order to re- 
ceive the skilled rate of pay. The definitions 
only compound the confusion. Consider the 
definition of an unskilled worker as a helper 
to journeyman craftsmen. It is not alto- 
gether clear as to what is meant. Helpers to 
journeyman craftsmen learning the trade, 
are usually designated as apprentices. Those 
not so classified are generally, and this is 
said advisedly, designated as various types 
of laborers. No provisions are made for the 
recognition of apprentices in “policy and pro- 
cedure memorandum No. 40-4,” although the 
United States Government spends $3 million, 
more or less, a year on apprenticeship train- 
ing. 

These group determinations fly in the face 
of the prevailing customs and practices of 
the construction industry, and serve only to 
stimulate disputes and break down the ac- 
tual wage rates in a locality. 


The proposed amendment would also re- 
quire the payment of not less than time and 
one-half over 8 hours in 1 day. This is 
merely extending the provisions of the 8- 
rour law, first passed by the Congress in 
1892, which presently applies to virtually all 
Federal programs. The requirement of not 
less than time and one-half after 40 hours 
in 1 week is merely applying to the construc- 
tion of interstate highways what the Con- 
gress enacted for certain interstate indus- 
tries when it passed the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1938. The recent administration 
has recently introduced companion bills 
which would amend the 8-hour law to in- 
clude time and one-half after 40 hours in 4 
week and would be applicable to such aided 
programs as the grant-in-aid highway bill. 

In the interest of all laborers and me- 
chanics, fair contractors, and local com- 
munities, and the Nation as a whole, it is re- 
spectfully urged that whatever bill is adopted 
by the Congress to aid in the construction of 
highways, should contain a prevailing wage 
provision. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD J. GRAY, 
President. 
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We Have Chosen Our Side 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the RecorD, I include the following 
editorial entitled ‘We Have Chosen Our 
Side.” appearing in the November 1954 
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ctatement, “This newspaper organ of 
the Albanian-American Literary Society 
supports the United States foreign policy 
in its fight against international com- 
munism.” 

The article was written by Mr. Theo- 
core M. Robis, national president of the 
society and editor of the publication. 

We Have CHOSEN OUR SIDE 


The 20th century and our generation are 
destined to witness and partake in a titanic 
struggle between two ways of life. The out- 
come of this conflict will decide whether or 
not humanity shall go forward to a brighter, 
richer, and more enlightened future that had 
its beginnings in the Greco-Roman and 
Christian concepts, or whether it shall retro- 
grade into the darkness of the totalitarian 
and tyrannical concepts and beliefs. 

Freedom, our heritage, the dignity of the 
individual, the sacredness of his soul, and 
western civilization, itself, are all on trial 
for their lives. ‘This trial is very close to our 
hearts for it reminds us of the suffering and 
degradation of the people of our native land, 
Albania, and we don’t want to see that suf- 
fering and degradation in America. For 
this reason, the Albanian-American Literary 
Society has openly fought for the liberation 
of Albania with the boundaries of 1939, 
which were recognized and ratified at inter- 
national treaties; and have agreed to co- 
operate with any group that has the backing 
of the United States Government in its fight 
against the communistic menace both here 
and abroad. 

Albanian-Americans like many other mi- 
nority groups who have lived and prospered 
under the great American Constitution and 
Bill of Rights stand behind the United States 
Government’s solemn and magnificent dec- 
laration repeatedly made by the President 
and other high officials that this country 
will not tolerate nor become part of the en- 
flavement of any people anywhere in the 
world. This kind of a stand is not new to 
Aibanian-Americans. Over 40 years ago, Al- 
banian-Americans left their homes in Amer- 
ica to fight for Albania’s liberation from the 
Ottomans, 3,000 miles away; and they con- 
tributed much toward the achievement of 
Albania’s independence of 1912, which we are 

) proudly and reverently celebrating this 
28th of November. 

We salute all of those who made the su- 
preme sacrifice that Albania may be free. 
On this solemn occasion we urge, and invite 
ali Albanian-Americans in the United States 
to join with us and help us convey to the 
suffering Albanians in Albania the fact that 
the Albanians in America are united and are 
fighting together for their liberation. Re- 
eardliess of our individual faiths and 
churches, ike good American citizens, let us 
work together for the salvation of Albania 
and our suffering brothers and sisters. Let 
us assure them that we have not forgotten 
them. 

Believing in the self-determination of each 
}erson, we are not espousing the cause of any 
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person or party; but rather are dedicating 
our efforts for the deliverance of our country 
of origin from the terrible bondage of com- 
munism; and when that day arrives, let the 
Albanian people decide for themselves the 
kind of government they want. 

In closing let me leave you all with the 
following quotation of Mr. Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, the editor of Punch, which so bril- 
lianty expresses the central question of the 
crisis of the 20th century. 

“In one of the most terrible conflicts of 
human history, I have chosen my side, as all 
will have to choose sooner or later, and pro- 
pose to stick by the side I have chosen 
through thick and thin, hoping to have suffi- 
cient courage nct to lose heart, sufficient 
sense not to allow myself to be confused— 
and sufficient faith in the civilization to 
which I belong, and the religion on which 
that civilization is based, to follow Bun- 
yan’s advice and endure the hazards and 
humiliations of the way because of the worth 
of the destination.” 





Richard Elmer Truchses, Superior Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the seniors who are graduating from the 
Carlisle High School today is Richard 
Elmer Truchses, who was elected by his 
class as the senior boy most likely to 
succeed and who has won a national 
award in the Thom McAn success 
awards. 

This young man is to be congratulated. 
Throughout his high-school career he 
has been a superior student. He was 
chaplain, student director, and president 
of the band, and treasurer and vice pres- 
ident of the National Honor Society. He 
has been a member of the junior and 
senior band, the orchestra, the Boy 
Scouts—eagle rank with palms; presi- 
dent, town youth council—religious; 
president and treasurer, church youth 
organization; master councilor, De- 
Molay; and still he found time to carry 
a paper route, be a counterman and 
clerk in a store. 

He also was active in many intra- 
mural athletics and is rated as an expert 
rifleman by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the essay which 
this splendid young man submitted to 
the national competition: 

My PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
(By Richard E. Truchses) 

Today, more than ever before, we Ameri- 
cans must have strength of character to 
face the problems before us. In our practical 
world ideals must not be thrown to the 
winds. My conviction is that our problems 
can be solved only by turning to God for 
help. Because of this belief, I have made 
the most important decision of my life—to 
spend my life in the service of God and man. 

Although during my youth I have been 
fascinated by many occupations, I have re- 
turned to the desire I first voiced at 4. My 
goal in life—using my talents for man 
through God, thereby strengthening democ- 
racy—can best be obtained by becoming a 
pastor. 
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The American Field Service, under whom 
I lived in Germany last summer, has enabled 
me to meet many people from other coun- 
tries. My experiences abroad have tre- 
mendously enriched my life and my under- 
standing of others. I now realize more than 
ever before how basically alike are all men, 
especially youth, their minds still open, 
trusting, and unprejudiced. Because of the 
military training laws of our country, youths 
in service have become one of our greatest 
concerns, as many of our future leaders will 
there begin their careers. These conditions 
have influenced me to enter the Armed 
Forces as a chaplain, for in that capacity I 
can work with tomorrow’s citizens when they 
need help most. 

The ministry is certainly not the easiest 
profession to choose. Yet I feel that its 
rewards are greater than that of any other. 
Monetary gain I do not expect, because I 
have learned that allegiance to the dollar 
does not bring happiness. Rather, I antici- 
pate intangible returns on my life and 
talents. The success of those I have tried 
to help will be my reward. 





Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses— 
Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Cotton Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture issued 
a report entitled “Disposal of Agricul- 
tural Surpluses—Cotton,” which has 
caused great discussion in the Midsouth. 

One of the outstanding cotton farmers 
and agricultural leaders in Arkansas, Mr. 
Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark., has an- 
alyzed this report in the light of his 
experience and knowledge of the cotton 
business, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD his analysis for 
the benefit of the Members. 

Mr. Godley’s analysis follows: 
SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF SENATE COTTON 

SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT, DATED APRIL 25, 

1955, ENTITLED “DisPOSAL OF AGRICULTURAL 

SuURPLUSES—COTTON” 


(Analysis by Lloyd Godley, Osceola, Ark.) 


I would like to state in the beginning that 
there are certain economic data in this re- 
port with which I am not familiar. My 
analysis is based upon years of observation 
of the farm program, contrasted with the 
decade before we had a farm program, and 
my many years of participating in the hene- 
fits of the farm program, and my very defi- 
nite knowledge of the cotton farmer’s opin- 
ion of the program. 

The report states: “The primary cause 
of the present deplorable condition in which 
the American cotton farmer finds himself is 
the farm program of the United States.” 

That statement is set out as a definite 
fact. To me, this question is very debatable. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that it is an erro- 
neous statement that cannot be proven by 
the record or history, and it certainly has 
not been proven by this subcommittee’s re- 
port. In the first place, the American cot- 
ton farmer is not in a deplorable condition, 
at least Iam not and my neighbors are not. 

It is true that there is a carryover of some 
9 to 10 million bales of mostly very short 
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staple cotton, but if the Congress will re- 
establish 90 percent of parity support, and 
have the patience to leave our program on 
that basis and keep controls, we can within 
a few years work the carryover down to a 
point that will not be burdensome. 

The flexible-support program in the act 
of 1954 was an error in the viewpoint of 
95 percent of us who grow cotton, and it 
will not do the things claimed by its 
sponsors. 

Let us examine the facts regarding our 
farm program and see if it has caused the 
so-called deplorable condition in the cotton 
industry. When World War II started, we 
had on hand a surplus of cotton for which 
the world may be thankful. It vanished 
during the war. We had again accumulated 
some surplus at the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. Farmers were called upon for in- 
creased cotton production. The price went 
up and up, and a ceiling was placed upon 
American cotton prices, and export quotas 
were set. 

We were requested to produce 16 million 
bales of cotton each year during this conflict. 
No one knew when it would end or that it 
would not become a world war; therefore, we 
were caught with an acreage sufficient to pro- 
duce 16 million bales when the Korean action 
came to an end. 

The surplus now on hand was brought 
about by conditions—not by a faulty cotton 
program. 

I am not familiar with what CCC has done 
or has not done to sell our cotton abroad, 
but I do know that if we should become 
engaged in war—even a small war—our so- 
called cotton surplus would be considered a 
blessing. Why do we appear so much con- 
cerned about a cotton surplus? Why not 
consider it in the light of what it is—stra- 
tegic material as insurance for war. 

The report states “the entire system, be- 
cause it held American cotton prices above 
foreign prices and above American produced 
rayon, resulted in drastic shrinkage of the 
American cotton producers market both for- 
eign and domestic.” 

There are indications that this statement 
may be in error. Evidently much of our 
foreign market has been lost due to the fact 
that foreign countries are short on dollars. 
Who can say with assurance that the mar- 
ket loss to rayon and other synthetics is due 
to price rather than to the fact that the 
synthetic may be best for a specific use— 
such as auto tires. 

Should our cotton be selling at 20 cents 
per pound, a price that would break every 
cotton farmer in America, no one Can be sure 
that cotton would take over any great 
amount of synthetic use. If the spinner 
had his cotton free, evidently cotton cloth 
would sell very little cheaper. 

This report says in one paragraph, “but 
it (meaning the cotton program) has priced 
American cotton above value in international 
markets.” In the next paragraph the report 
states: “The 90-percent support price pro- 
gram of the United States has largely fixed 
the level of world cotton.” The report fur- 
ther states: “Foreigners have placed their 
cotton prices just under ours in order to get 
this export business.” 

This first statement indicates that our sup- 
port price is too high for the world market. 

The second statement indicates that our 
support price has fixed the world market. 

The third statement indicates that other 
countries place their prices just under ours— 
which might be the case if we should ma- 
terially lower our supports or if we had no 
supports at all. 

If a deplorable situation exists in the cot- 
ton business, our support price and control 
program do not appear to be a factor. 

Foreign expansion has been brought about 
in a large measure through the expenditure 
of private American capital furnished by 
certain factors in the cotton trade, through 
the furnishing of technical assistance by our 
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Government, by the use of American equip- 
ment and by planting American seed. When 
the American farmer has all that against 
him, let us not accuse him of pricing himself 
out of the market. 

The report states: “Our Government poli- 
cy has been to force the United States cotton 
farmer to reduce his cotton acreage in this 
country to bring world supply into balance 
with effective world demand.” 

Our Government has never forced us to 
reduce our acreage to world demand. We 
have always voted to reduce to demand, 
because we honestly believe that this is the 
only logical way to keep supply in line with 
demand, to bring about general farm diversi- 
fication, and to keep a price that will pay 
for production and leave a reasonable profit. 

In my conversation with many cotton 
farmers, I have come to the conclusion that 
cotton farmers would vote a 5- or a 10-year 
control program if the proposition should 
be put to them and they could be assured 
of a price in line with their cost of operation, 
which is the parity concept. 

The subcommittee’s statement regarding 
the relatiorwhip between 90-percent supports 
and banker lending is a very fine argument 
for keeping 90-percent supports. It is true 
that bankers and other lenders cannot make 
safe or sound loans on cotton where there 
is no support price. Such lending in the 
twenties, when we had no farm program, 
broke many lenders. No bank can safely 
make a loan on a commodity that has its 
price based upon a violently speculative mar- 
ket such as the cotton market. 

It is absolutely true that American agri- 
culture could not have expanded to its pres- 
ent proportions without support prices, nor 
can it maintain its present position without 
supports. 

Bankers have always been able to finance 
public service utilities and industry for ex- 
pansion because utilities have their prices 
set by Government and industry is in posi- 
tion to control its own prices. Our support 
price system is the only device that has ever 
given agriculture any semblance of the same 
economic protection that industry has en- 
joyed. 

You who have always been our friends, 
please do not let our only hope of continued 
economic equality be taken from us. 

The subcommittee report, page 7, states: 
“When it was announced that the American 
price would be lowered next August, the 
Egyptians lowered their price below the re- 
duced American support price and will, 
therefore, continue to sell our mills their 
cotton and additional bales of our long staple 
cotton will again move into storage.” In the 
next paragraph the following statement oc- 
curs: “This is a specific example of what has 
been going on in the cotton trade because of 
our 90-percent umbrella for the rest of the 
world.” 

The first paragraph indicates that certain 
foreign countries may undersell us regardless 
of a lowered price and the next paragraph 
gives 90-percent-support price as a specific 
example of our trouble. It is difficult to rec- 
oncile the two statements. 

The balance of the second paragraph, page 
7, refers to the faulty method being followed 
by CCC in disposing of commodity-owned 
stocks and suggests a remedy. No doubt the 
cotton producer would benefit by the method 
suggested regarding the sale of cotton by 
ccc. 

In reviewing the subcommittee’s figures 
on cotton consumption in 1938 as compared 
with 1952, we note that consumption in the 
United States has risen from 21.4 pounds per 
capita to 31.3, or 26 percent; and we also 
note that the population has increased only 
23 percent since 1936. This healthy increase 
in cotton consumption does not indicate 
that our so-called high-support price nor 
synthetics has stopped the progress of Amer- 
ican cotton, 
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The subcommittee’s showing that 83 per. 
cent of the world population show a decline 
in per capita consumption of cotton for the 
years 1949 and 1952 as compared with 1938, 
is significant but it certainly reflects in ng 
way against our support program at 90 per. 
cent, or our acreage-control program because 
the rest of the world cotton had no contro] 
or support price. 

This subcommittee report leaves unan.- 
swered a number of important questions. 
How can the Amerigan cotton farmer run 
the rest of the world out of the cotton busj- 
ness? Many parts of the world have the 
land, the climate and much cheaper labor 
together with the know-how that has been 
given to them by America. Should we go 
into a price war, they will most certainly win 
because they hold the ace card—plentiful and 
cheap labor. A price war will destroy the 
American cotton farmer. 

How can the American cotton farmer pro- 
duce at lower prices when his cost of opera- 
tion is constantly on the increase? Higher 
equipment cost—higher interest rates—an 
indication of high labor cost, and now comes 
social security. 

What does the subcommittee consider to 
be a realistic price or a competitive price? 
Just what support price would be adequate 
to preserve the farmers’ economy and pre- 
vent the weakening of our credit structure? 

We farmers consider the present support 
price adequate, but we feel that any lowering 
of the support price will greatly handicap 
the cotton farmer and in the end, will in- 
jure the economy of the Nation. 

We consider acreage control a sound meth- 
od, and that in addition to controlling cot- 
ton to the demand, it induces a sound di- 
versified type of agriculture. 

In conversation with many cotton farmers, 
I have concluded that the majority would 
prefer a permanent control program with 90 
percent supports; acreage to be allotted each 
year based upon the recommendation of the 
USDA as to quantity of domestic and export 
cotton needed. 

Research should be intensified in the proc- 
essing of cotton to assure that it will outdo 
synthetics in American preference. A breed- 
ing program should be such that nothing 
be left undone that would improve our cot- 
ton as to customer demand. We should 
have a foreign marketing service dedicated 
to the idea of operating for the benefit of 
the American cotton farmer. 

A comparison of the economic position of 
the American cotton farmer today with his 
tragic condition before we had a program, 
should convince us that we should not dis- 
rupt our present program until we know that 
we have a substitute that is better. 

Any change in the farm program should 
be devised by farmers and the Congress, 
rather than by the cotton trade and the 
Congress. 

The intent of this summary is constructive 
criticism. Most certainly I would never 
question the motive or the good intention 
of any Senator who participated in the prep- 
aration of this cotton subcommittee report. 

My motive is to give the farmer's viewpoint 
as I see it. 





On the Detroit Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith a brief editorial from the Ore- 
gon Statesman, of Salem, Oreg: 

News from the Detroit front seems to indi- 
cate that labor is doing rather well under 
the Taft-Hartley “slave-labor law.” 





Robbie Burlage: Success Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, each year the Thom McAn 
shoestores and Scholastic Roto, high- 
school newspaper supplement, jointly 
sponsor the Thom McAn success awards 
for high school senior boys. In addition 
to encouraging and assist in higher edu- 
cation, the purpose of the awards is to 
emphasize the qualities of true success 
and good citizenship. Winners in par- 
ticipating high schools are elected by 
senior classes as “the most likely to suc- 
ceed,” based on academic standing, ex- 
tra-curricular activity, leadership, and 
student respect. Then the local winner 
submits a paper on My Plans for the Fu- 
ture, with their scholastic records for 
judgment for national awards. 


I am most happy to announce that 
one of the young men from my district, 
Robbie Burlage, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Burlage, Austin, Tex., was selected 
1 of the 12 winners from throughout 
the United States and the only winner 
from Texas for this outstanding award 
for 1955. The excellent paper which 
Robbie wrote in the national competi- 
tion follows: 

My PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


I now face the future with stars in my 
eyes, a high-school diploma almost in my 
prasp, and one of the biggest decisions of my 
life on my mind. 

With so many different interests, so much 
conflicting advice, and the complexity of 
modern times, it is quite difficult to make 
the choice of one’s lifework. 

In my case I have progressed from the 
cowboy, policeman, fireman aspiration stage 
to the crossroads of today with many choices 
discarded for lack of lasting interest. How- 
ever, I now feel very strongly that my 
chosen career must certainly be in some 
phase of journalism, 

I like people and ideas. Writing and talk- 
ing are my favorite pastimes. I feel at home 
at a typewriter or at a speaker’s stand. I 
like to tackle problems, and I like to organize 
things. Ignorance and injustice are my 
biggest enemies, and I feel very strongly 
about civil rights and raising the position of 
the common man. 


These comments sound strangely like the 
rantings of a budding politician, but I actu- 
ally feel that the problems of our world can 
be better solved through education than leg- 
islation. 

In this direction I want to pursue the 
career of public relations, influencing public 
opinion. I would also like to teach in a 
college or university as well as write some 
articles and maybe a book or two if I get 
the chance. I would eagerly snatch an op- 
portunity for Government service if it came 
along, also. 
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I plan to prepare for my career with at 
least 5 years of college work, aiming for my 
master’s degree in journalism or liberal arts. 
I also plan to serve a hitch with Uncle Sam 
in the Armed Forces sometime between now 
and when I embark on my career. 

Briefly, these are my future plans. How- 
ever, I realize that fate, fortune, and the 
future have much more control over me than 
I have over them. Meanwhile, I will hope, 
pray, study, and sweat to meet these goals. 





Questions Tito’s Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
4, 1955, a very significant letter written 
by a citizen of Cleveland was printed in 
the letters to the editor section of the 
Cleveland Press. Mr. Allan P. Steiger, in 
his letter, raises the basic question con- 
cerning the United States-Red Tito rela- 
tions during the past several years. He 
wants to know how the Russians main- 
tain their lines of communication and 
supply with Albania—where the three 
Red divisions are commanded by Russian 
officers—without having Tito’s permis- 
sion. It would be well for the adminis- 
tration to find the answer to the ques- 
tions he raises before doing any more 
business with the Russian stooge Tito. 
Because this letter reflects the views of a 
thoughtful American who has kept in 
touch with developments in Yugoslavia 
since the war, under unanimous consent, 
I include it in the Recorp: 

QUESTIONS TITO’s FRIENDSHIP 


This week’s issue of U. S. News & World 
Report carries an interesting discussion of 
why the United States and the allied west- 
ern nations are worried about Tito. The 
assumption is that Tito’s Yugoslavia has 
been on our side all along and might now 
possibly defect to the Russian satellite coali- 
tion. 

Question: If Yugoslavia has been on our 
side—or at any rate, has been truly inde- 
pendent of the Soviet sphere of influence— 
thees past few years, how have the Soviets 
managed to maintain such a tight control 
of Albania all this time? 

According to reports, Albania has three 
divisions staffed by Russian officers and her 
government is in control of Soviet citizens. 
Logically, then, the Red lines of communi- 
cations must run across Yugoslavia. With- 
out Tito’s permission? Or have the Rus- 
sians been airlifting supplies across north- 
ern Greece? Seems unlikely. 

Not being schooled in foreign diplomacy, 
I am at a loss to figure out such a logistics 
problem for myself. 

In recent years an American plane was 
shot down over Yugoslavia for an alleged 
border violation. Isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume then, that if Tito is a true ally of 
ours, a Soviet plane en route to Albania 
would be even more unwelcome over Yugo- 
slav territory? 

Frankly, it looks as though more than 
one neat trick is being played in that little 
corner of Europe and the American people 
might be interested in learning how it’s 
done. 

ALLAN P. STEIGER. 
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American Motion-Picture Industry Pro- 
motes International Goodwill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
motion-picture industry of the United 
States has been and is doing much to 
further international goodwill and un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the other nations of the world. 

Not only have motion pictures carried 
the message of our American way of life 
to every corner of the globe, but the 
motion-picture companies have sent 
units to all parts of the world in their 
film-making efforts. 

The men and women who have trav- 
eled to far lands have acted as individual 
goodwill representatives of the United 
States, and have, in their relationships 
with peoples of other nationalities and 
backgrounds, impressed upon them the 
effectiveness of American methods and 
the ability of the American people to 
work in harmony with the peopie of 
other nations to accomplish a united 
purpose. 

Foremost among those who have paved 
the way for the path of good interna- 
tional relations is the motion-picture di- 
rector, Mark Robson. Mr. Robson 3 
years ago took a company of American 
film workers into the remote areas of 
Samoa to make the motion picture Re- 
turn to Paradise. He instructed his co- 
workers to enter into the civic life of 
the capitol city. Spending 4 months with 
the Samoans, Robson and his company 
were model emissaries for this coun- 
try—so much so that they were given a 
ceremonial farewell feast by the natives 
of six villages. 

Last year, Robson extended his opera- 
tions to Japan, where he filmed much of 
the motion picture The Bridges at Toko- 
Ri. To the Japanese, he brought a true 
view of the Americans at work. He in- 
tegrated his production crews with those 
of Tokyo studios, and Americans worked 
alongside Japanese in perfect harmony. 
He exchanged professional views in pub- 
lic meetings with the Japanese film crea- 
tors, and made a number of personal 
appearances in Tokyo theaters to praise 
the efficiency of the Nipponese studio 
workers. Robson’s visit resulted in an 
added respect for American methods 
and conduct. 

Later in the year, the director com- 
pleted a motion picture that was made in 
England and Germany. In the latter 
country, where our public relations often 
are in the critical stage, he performed 
in the best diplomatic tradition by util- 
izing West Germany’s motion picture 
facilities to the fullest extent and always 
considering that nation’s film experts 
on a par with our own. 

In another case, producer-director, 
John Huston, endeared himself recently 
to the natives of the Canary Islands by 
staging special public sports events for 
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the people while he was making the film 
Moby Dick in that part of the world. 
He created enormous goodwill also in 
the Azores, where he filmed another por- 
tion of his motion picture. In India last 
month, Mr. Huston provided the same 
effective international relations through 
his appearances at official functions and 
his superb press relations. 

By the time the year ends, it is esti- 
mated that 40 feature motion pictures 
will have been made by American com- 
panies on foreign soil. If past exper- 
ience is a criterion, the people who par- 
ticipate in these productions may be 
numbered among America’s best mis- 
sionaries of goodwill. 





Public Statement in Behalf of the 


Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an editorial from the May 27, 
1955, issue of the Petaluma (Calif. 
Argus-Courier entitled “War on Waste.” 

This editorial endorses functions of 
the Hoover Commission and likens them 
as “Waging a war primarily on waste in 
Government.” 

I feel it is an appropriate expression of 
public opinion, coming at a time when 
new recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are being prepared. Upon comple- 
tion, many of the recommendations will 
undoubtedly be submitted to the Con- 
gress in the form of Presidential reor- 
ganization plans. 

I respectfully call the following edi- 
torial to your attention as an indication 
of the public’s interest in the elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication in Gov- 
ernment functions: 

War ON WASTE 


The second Hoover Commission, like the 
first, is waging a war primarily on waste in 
the Government. The first Commission pre- 
sented a series of proposals to Congress, and 
some 70 percent of them have already been 
adopted. These proposals are credited, po- 
tentially, with savings of $4 billion per year. 
The new proposals, when completed, accord- 
ing to a recent speech of the former Presi- 
dent who is Chairman of the Commission, 
represent an aggregate of $6 billion of sav- 
ings. “And beyond that,” he said, “there 
could be returned to the United States Treas- 
ury about $7 billion which could be pro- 
vided otherwise.” 

When the first Commission finished its 
work there were loud cries from various offi- 
cials in Washington, and complaints that 
the Commission was unrealistic. Yet 5 years 
later 70 percent of the recommendations had 
been adopted. Today, as the new reports 
are being made to Congress, there are similar 
cries and complaints. To date not a single 
new recommendation has been adopted. 
There has not even been a recommendation 
from the administration to Congress that it 
adopt any of the proposed reforms. 

There is a difference between the work 
of the two Commissions, The first Commis- 
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sion was concerned mostly with mechanical 
reforms to eliminate waste and overlapping. 
The second Commission went on from that 
point to policy. And for this reason the 
work of the second Commission is more con- 
troversial. But the second Commission, by 
the 1953 act setting it up, was told to recom- 
mend methods and procedures for “elimi- 
nating unessential services, functions, and 
activities which are competing with private 
enterprise.” 

The Commission found many agencies in 
the Government competitive with private 
enterprise. Some of them were created in 
wars and emergencies for some special needed 
task. “But when the task was completed, 
each had aboard it an empire-seeking bu- 
reaucracy and a large pressure group which 
benefited from it. With these high inspi- 
rations, they developed an extraordinary 
longevity.” 

When the new proposals are completed it 
will then be up to Congress to adopt those 
that seem advisable. Whether or not some 
70 percent of them will be adopted in the 
next 5 years remains to be seen. When the 
Commission presents its last report its job 
will be done. It will then be the task of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
to rally public opinion in support of the new 
recommendations, 





David Marcus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
9, 1948, 7 years ago today, a fine Ameri- 
can, David Marcus, died fighting for 
Israel. He had a distinguished World 
War II record behind him, and a prom- 
ising law practice ahead. But he dropped 
everything to answer the call and on the 
eve of victory, a few hours before the 
truce, his life ended. 

Mickey Marcus, as he was known, had 
led a good life. An American soldier, 
trained and commissioned at West Point, 
he served 6 years as a deputy commis- 
sioner of correction in New York City 
under Mayor LaGuardia, and became full 
commissioner in 1940. With the coming 
of World War II, he left this career to 
return to his earlier one and entered the 
Civil Affairs Division of the Army. He 
became head of this division in 1943. 
During the war he saw action on many 
fronts, serving in the Pacific theater and 
the Normandy landing. V-E Day found 
him a full colonel and at this time he 
left the Army to reopen a law practice. 

Then came a summons from Palestine. 
The new nation sought an experienced 
soldier with advanced professional train- 
ing who could command the loyalty of 
its then undisciplined and unorganized 
guerrilla fighters. It was Col. Mickey 
Marcus who organized these guerrillas, 
supervised their training, and created the 
blueprint for the fighting Army of Israel. 
He then returned to Brooklyn, N. Y. But 
not for long, for he was to be called to 
Palestine once more—there to end his 
life. ; 

He was mourned by Americans of all 
creeds—those who knew him as a soldier, 
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lawyer, city official, or simply as a neigh. 
bor. Today fighting continues in Israg) 
and I am sure that those fighting sti) 
remember the good American who came 
to help his coreligionists in their strug. 
gle for peace and freedom. May his soy] 
rest in peace. 





Hold the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial] 
from the Panama City Star and Herald 
of June 6, 1955: 

HoLpD THE LINE 


Howard E. Munro, legislative representa- 
tive of the powerful Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union-Metal Trades Council, has ap- 
pealed to the United States Congress for a 
thorough investigation on plans to abandon 
the Panama Railroad and replace it with a 
new trans-isthmian highway. Cheers for the 
Central Labor Union-Metal Trades Council 
and Howard E. Munro. 


For once we who live in Panama and know 
its problems are able to raise a voice of ap- 
proval of the CLU-MTC stand. Not that we 
have not often secretly agreed with the 
Canal Zone labor organization's efforts in 
behalf of their local labor problems. As 4 
matter of fact most of those problems affect 
Panama directly or indirectly. Nevertheless, 
it has ever seemed indelicate for Panama 
spokesmen to meddle in Canal Zone prob- 
lems, whatever they may be. 

But, in the Panama Railroad, Panama and 
all of its people have a special interest. The 
Panama Railroad was started long before the 
Panama Canal became a gleam in Teddy 
Roosevelt’s eye. Its construction over a cen- 
tury ago brought the first real traffic to this 
isthmus. It was the first big employment 
project. It not only gave work to Pana- 
manians but to vast numbers of foreigners 
called to complete the job. 

On its completion it brought travelers from 
the eastern United States of America in 4 
hurry to reach California’s El Dorado and 
have a shot at the gold fields. It brought 
travelers from Europe and elsewhere seeking 
a shortcut to the west coast of Central and 
South America. It brought wealth and op- 
portunity to an area which had lain for- 
gotten from the days when the depradations 
of the buccaneers had killed all the trade 
between Panama and her neighbors of Cen- 
tral and South America, to say nothing of 
that with Mother Spain. All that trade was 
routed around through the Straits of Magel- 
lan. Panama as a trade route between the 
Old and New Worlds was dead. 

The Panama Railroad was one of the great 
aids to construction of the Panama Canal 
which also brought new life to Panama, world 
trade, and tourist traffic. We cannot see that 
it could be replaced by a new Canal Zone 
highway, not even with the aid of the Boyd- 
Roosevelt Highway. Note the number of 
Panamanians traveling daily over the rail- 
road. Also the many tourists, These people 
pay their way. 

Assuming that it is a financial loss, careful 
reorganization of rates, passes, and schedules 
might reduce the loss. Furthermore it is an 
added defense measure. A lot more troops 
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some 90 United States rate men would be 
jobless, together with an estimated 200 local 
raters were the railroad closed down. 
panama simply would not be Panama with- 
out a Panama Railroad. It is a venerable in- 
stitution. The United States is investing 
many millions around the world today to 
keep up morale and buck communism. The 
comparatively small figure in the red today 
seems a small price to pay for the good will 
the railroad means to Panama. With a little 
clever streamlining that might even be recti- 
fied and the balance would no longer be red. 





Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, for a 
brief, fleeting moment it appeared that 
there might be some unity in adminis- 
tration foreign-policy thinking. For a 
short period—perhaps 4 or 5 days—the 
American people were given the impres- 
sion that President Eisenhower was 
firmly in control; that he had at long 
last grasped the reins; that he had 
finally stamped out the practice of mem- 
bers of his team issuing differing and 
conflicting statements, which served not 
only to confuse the American people but 
puzzled and befuddled our allies. Some- 
times our allies were practically scared 
to death. 

We all breathed a sigh of relief.. We 
felt that we were finally to see that long- 
awaited great capacity for leadership 
exercised by the President. 

Our relief was premature. We forgot 
that Vice President Nixon had another 
speaking engagement coming up. Mr. 
Nrxon kept his date in Chicago, and we 
returned to our state of confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, the confusion resulting 
from Mr. Nrxon’s words before the Ro- 
tarians in Chicago is well described in an 
editorial published on June 7 by the Car- 
lisle Evening Sentinel, which I include 
aS a part of my remarks: 

CONFLICTING STATEMENTS 

Either Vice President Nixon has made an- 
other in a long list of serious errors, or the 
administration has been telling the public 
one thing while secretly holding an entirely 
different view. 

While speaking in Chicago last Thursday 
hight Mr. Nrxon, in discussing the big four 
summit conference now under considera- 
tion, attached enormous importance to the 
talks, and, as he has done before, in two sen- 
tences completely upset the Big Four apple- 
cart when he told his audience of Rotarians 
In convention that the Big Four conference 
could be the world’s last chance to settle 
differences peacefully and avoid a catas- 





President and Secretary stressed, as they had 
previously, that nobody should expect any 
miracle solutions from the top-level con- 
ference, and, that should the conference fail 
to bring any concrete results, failure would 
not be of great moment or call for drastic 
action. 

Somebody has their lines mixed but, ex- 
cept for a State Department official’s refusal 
to comment and refusal to support Mr. 
Nrxon’s statements, all has been hush-hush, 
somewhat like the situation during the Re- 
publican campaign of 1952 when Mr. Nixon 
denounced and attempted to defame not only 
the Democratic Party and its candidates but 
former President Harry Truman as _ well. 
During the campaign Mr. Nrxon talked as he 
wished, but without the open sanction of the 
GOP National Committee or ihe Eisenhower 
clique. After the campaign and just late- 
ly, of course, the Vice President has been re- 
ceiving loud ovations from the GOP for his 
clean maneuvers and hailed as a goodwill 
ambassador for his trips to the Far East and 
South America, neither of which amounted 
to anything more than vacations for Mr. and 
Mrs. Nrxon at the expense of the taxpayers. 

The Vice President, it is our opinion, has 
been and will always be a problem child to 
the Republican Party, and the administra- 
tion. He often goes off on a tangent without, 
it is evident, approval from above. However, 
so long as he “brings home the bacon,” no 
matter what the method he used to obtain 
it, he will be praised and protected. But 
his discussion of what he believes the im- 
mensity of the proposed Big Four Confer- 
ence may bring trouble. He took it upon 
himself to warn Russia and Britain and 
France that either the conference must be 
@ success with immediate constructive re- 
sults, or there will be war, nuclear war. 
Unless this is the secret line of the admin- 
istration, it behooves the President or Secre- 
tary Dulles to refute Mr. Nrxon’s Chicago 
statements at once, lest the other nations 
involved, especially Russia, take offense and 
refuse to confer and become open enemies of 
the United States. 
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The Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7, 1955, when the postal pay raise 
bill was before the House, I am recorded 
as “not voting” on rollcall No. 79. I 
have always been in favor of a well- 
deserved and fair salary increase for the 
postal worker and have supported the 
administration’s recommendations on 
this legislation. If I had been present, 
I would have voted in favor of this bill 
and “aye” on rollcall No. 79 and would 
like to have the ReEcorp show my sup- 
port of it. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the eighth of a remarkable series 
of articles on “The Struggle for Peace,” 
all of them originated in and copyrighted 
by the Pulitzer Publishing Co. in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE—WORLD ACADEMY 

FOR PEACE URGED BY JEWISH LEADER WHO 

PROPOSES ALSO A 10-YEAR WAR MORATORIUM 


(By Israel Goldstein, president, American 
Jewish Congress) 

New Yorn, May 31.—It is both sobering 
and distressing that a mere decade after the 
end of World War II the threat of a third 
world war looms large. Never before has 
there been so brief an interval between the 
end of one major conflict and the appre- 
hension of the imminence of the next one. 
Never before has mankind been so fearful 
of its future, alarmed that its survival hangs 
on a slender thread. A sense of doom, remi- 
niscent of the fatalism of the ancient Greek 
tragedies, seems to be gathering as a pall 
over the horizon of the future. 

The only hopeful aspect of the situation 
is that. people are not lulling themselves 
with anodynes into a false sense of security, 
are not unaware of the danger that local 
minor conflicts may readily spread into major 
global wars, and are not sanguine about the 
possibility of fighting wars without resorting 
sooner or later to the use of the most destruc- 
tive atomic weapons available. 

In a situation fraught with such precarious 
developments, the portals of discussion 
should be thrown open to broad segments 
of public opinion. It is a subject in which 
amateurs should not be dismayed by the 
professionals in the fleld of international 
relations, for where so-called experts have 
been stumped, laymen should not fear to 
tread. World peace is so desperately urgent 
and its prospects are so alarmingly uncer- 
tain that suggestions should be welcomed 
from whatever source they may derive. Even 
an amateur may hit on a worthwhile idea. 


THE VIEW FROM BOTH SIDES 


It will not help this situation to discourse 
on the ravages of atomic warfare or to be- 
labor one or the other side in the present- 
day conflict of interests. Whoever wants to 
be helpful with suggestions must try to see 
the situation as it is viewed by both sides. 

It would be helpful to put the diagnostic 
finger on the main source of the interna- 
tional tension. This is the profound fear 
and mistrust of each side by the other. 
Whether or not the fears and mistrusts are 
well founded is not the question. It is 
enough that they are sincerely held. On 
either side, they are probably justified in 
measure by events of the recent or not so 
recent past. Americans have ample reason 
to mistrust the Communist orbit, after its 
record of recent years in attempting aggres- 
sion in Korea and subversion wherever they 
could find an opening. 

On the other hand, it is important that 
we should understand that the Communist 
world has had some reason to be suspicious 
and fearful of the free enterprise world, re- 
membering the willingness of the Western 
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powers to give Hitler a free hand against 
Russia in 1938. At the present juncture the 
air has been filled for months with belliger- 
ent threats on the one side and ideological 
attacks plus military adventures on the other. 
Besides, there are unresolved problems which, 
as long as they remain fluid and unresolved, 
are sources of tension. The question of unit- 
ing divided Korea, divided Vietnam, and di- 
vided Germany, and the future of Formosa, 
are the troublesome geopolitical questions of 
the day, any one of which can become a 
springboard for menacing conflicts. 


INTERIM SOLUTION 


The ideal desideratum would be that the 
United States and Soviet Russia, the two 
principal contestants and the central nuclei 
in their respective orbits, should persuade 
each other that they have no designs upon 
each other or upon each other’s allies. Since 
that ideal is hardly attainable under pres- 
ent circumstances, an artificial interim solu- 
tion must be devised. It means little to say 
that the people want peace, unless a formula 
is found which translates the will of the 
people into a workable plan that would safe- 
guard peace even if only for a limited pe- 
riod. The fact that the people want peace 
encourages the hope that governments may 
agree to a reasonable formula. 

I would, therefore, propose an agreement 
to be joined in by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, on the one 
side, and Soviet Russia and Communist 
China on the other, to freeze for the next 
10 years the unresolved problems between 
the two blocs and to employ this decade 
of status quo for trying to find perma- 
nent peaceful solutions to the outstanding 
problems. 

It should be part of the agreement that 
Communist China will be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations without 
divesting Nationalist China of its continued 
membership therein. Such an agreement 
should be supplemented by arrangements 
for active trade relations and exchanges of 
visits by scientists, artists, men of letters, 
and representatives from ali walks of life. 
These visits would tend to reduce mutual 
suspicions and increase mutual understand- 
ing between people. 

A 10-year guaranty of world peace would 
be a major gain in and for itself. If it 
could be accomplished, it would be impor- 
tant to secure as part of the agreement an 
undertaking by both sides to freeze also the 
further development and manufacture of 
atomic weapons, and to subject that part of 
the agreement to an effective system of 
international supervision and control. 

Irrespective of any such arrangement, 
however, the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes would most certainly 
progress substantially, perhaps even star- 
tlingly, the peaceful constructive uses of 
atomic energy, raising the standards of liv- 
ing in countries where present standards are 
low, would itself be a stabilizing, pacifying 
factor. Such a decade of peace would re- 
duce tensions, build up better relations, and 
make a second 10 years of peace the more 
likely. Achieving a warless world by install- 
ments may be the only realistic method. 


SUBJECT FOR U. N. 


In the meantime the subject of world peace 
should continue to be persistently on the 
agenda of the United Nations. The con- 
tinued functioning of the United Nations 
organization, despite its limitations and 
shortcomings, is itself an asset in the strug- 
gle to achieve a warless world. 

The Security Council should extend its 
agenda so as to include not only discussions 
and decisions on situations which threaten 
world peace but also discussions on ways and 
means of improving the prospects of world 
peace. Even if the discussions do not lead to 
unanimously acceptable proposals, they will 
not be without value in focusing the atten- 
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tion of world opinion on the positive aspects 
of the problem. If the Security Council 
should deem such discussions inadvisable, 
the Secretariat of the United Nations organ- 
ization could be entrusted with the continu- 
ous responsibility of exploring additional 
possibilities of strengthening the prospects 
of world peace. 

I have one proposal on the nonpolitical 
level, which does not depend upon govern- 
ments, and therefore may be more readily 
implementable than the other proposals. 

The moral and spiritual leaders of the 
world should be harnessed into a permanent 
collective effort to find a solution for the 
No. 1 problem of our time—how to abolish 
war. The goal is of such tremendous impor- 
tance for humanity’s present and future 
that, even if the chances of success are re- 
mote, the effort is worthwhile. 

It should not be impossible to bring to- 
gether into a permanent form of association 
and consultation, 20 or 25 of the world’s pre- 
eminent moral and spiritual personalities 
who would carry authority not by virtue of 
any Official positions but by virtue of their 
life records and achievements in religious 
and secular fields. They should be men and 
women of the caliber of Albert Schweitzer, 
Thomas Mann, Jacques Maritain, Martin 
Buber, Bertrand Russell, Bishop Oxnam, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Rabbi Leo Baeck, Arnold 
Toynbee, Toyohika Kagawa, Helen Keller, 
Edmond Fleg, Nahum Goldmann, and Ralph 
Bunche (if he will not hold office in the 
U. N.). Alas, Albert Einstein is no longer 
alive. He would have been preeminently 
qualified. 

These men and women should be politi- 
cally independent, untrammeled, and un- 
bound by commitments to governments. 
They should be personalities known as cit- 
izens of the world whose vision transcends 
national boundaries. The members of this 
group should be in communication with one 
another continuously. They should meet 
once a year for a period of 2 weeks in a 
neutral country such as Sweden, Switzer- 
land, or India, in an atmosphere free from 
political pressures. The group should be 
small enough to permit of intimate ex- 
changes of views both orally and in writing. 

They would constitute a World Academy 
for Peace. Their findings, published once a 
year, would inevitably arouse wide repercus- 
sions, would stimulate thought and discus- 
sion on proposals for insuring the peace of 
the world, and would carry considerable 
moral weight with governments as well as 
people. 

Who would choose the group? One or more 
of the aforementioned personalities, if ap- 
proached, may be persuaded to take the 
initiative in inviting a number of his col- 
leagues to join him. The founding group 
would then nominate additional members, 
up to the limited maximum of 20 or 25. 

A council of this nature, however devoid 
of formalities, would nevertheless require a 
modicum of organization to bring it into 
being, set it in motion, keep it going, arrange 
its annual conferences and communicate its 
findings to the world. It would be a rela- 
tively simple organizational procedure, re- 
quiring a relatively modest organizational 
budget. It is not unreasonable to hope that 
one of the great philanthropic foundations 
interested in the cause of world peace, would 
make the necessary funds available. 


ADVANTAGES OF NEW APPROACH 


Millions of dollars have been expended by 
these foundations, with relatively little to 
show for the cost. The promotion of a 
world academy for peace would be a ven- 
ture worth making. At best, suggestions of 
first-rate importance might emanate there- 
from. At the very least, it would have the 
advantage of a new approach resulting in 
the stir of new interest on a worldwide scale, 
and of annual evaluations and proposals car- 
rying the weight of moral authority and in- 
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dependent Judgment. It could make a sig. 
nificant contribution toward improving th, 
climate and the possibilities for an endur. 
ing world peace. Unlike the Nobel 
prize project, the academy for world peace 
would be a collective, continuous effort op 
the part of the leading minds and Spirits 
of our time bent on saving man from him. 
self. 

Collective effort in the field of medica] re. 
search has brought tremendous good t 
mankind in the healing and prevention of 
disease. Is it too much to hope that co. 
lective effort in the struggle against war may 
also be productive of good results? To men 
and women dedicated to the well-being of 
humanity, prizes are not necessary as jn. 
ducements. They will give their utmost for 
the sheer love of humanity. 


FAITH ESSENTIAL 


Of fundamental importance is the rejec. 
tion by all of us of the premise that war 
is inevitable. The first step toward abolish. 
ing war is the faith that war can be abolished, 
Faith, therefore, becomes the first essential, 
The great world religions are based upon 
faith in the improvability of the human 
species under God. Such faith is the in. 
dispensable dynamic of very enterprise 
which aims at the achievement of a warless 
world. 


One day each year should be set aside as 
a@ day for prayer for world peace, every race 
and creed, and even those who have no for- 
mal creed, invoking their own respective 
fountainheads of inspiration and hope. Such 
an exercise would be helpful in sustaining 
the moral climate for peace. An appropriate 
day for this purpose would be September 
2, the anniversary of the end of World War 
II. On that day, it would be appropriate to 
communicate the findings of the world acad- 
emy for peace to a world eager for the new 
era, when nations shall not learn war any 
more. 





The Struggle for Peace—Secrecy Is No 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I offer the ninth of a series of 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch articles run- 
ning under the general title of “The 
Struggle for Peace”: 

(By Ralph E. Lapp, nuclear physicist) 

On June 15 the United States will be at- 
tacked by enemy bombers carrying nuclear 
weapons. Bombs will be dropped on St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and 
many other American cities. The bomb det- 
onated over St. Louis will have the power 
of 1 million tons of TNT—or 1 megaton in 
the grim shorthand of our present day. 

The bombing will be part of Operation 
Alert. It is a nationwide civil-defense op- 
eration or paper drill designed to dramatize 
what a modern attack would do to the 
United States. Civil-defense planners are 
grappling with the problem created by the 
advent of the superbomb—an utterly revo- 
lutionary weapon created at Bikini on March 
1, 1954. This bomb has added a new dimen- 
sion to the problem of protecting America’s 
populace. In fact, we may rightly say that 
it has added two dimensions to an already 
immense problem. 
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OLD DIMENSIONS: HEAT AND BLAST 


prior to the emergence of the superbomb 
or so-called H-bomb, civil defense had to 
contend with the A-bomb. By and large 
this meant dealing with blast and heat. 
Blast was nothing new. Millions of tons of 
TNT had been used in World War II. In 
the case of the A-bomb the blast was vastly 
greater than that from a single TNT bomb 
put it was a familiar and easy to understand 
phenomenon. Nor was heat new. Jelly 
pombs and incendiaries of the last war were 
a hideous reality. The A-bomb, again, was 
an immensly greater heat-bomb but searing 
flame was visible—an everyday hazard. 

The A-bomb did give birth to the menace 
of radioactivity—an unseen and unfamiliar 
killer. However, except for very special cir- 
cumstances the radioactive hazard did not 
rank with blast and heat as a killer. 

The Federal Government was slow to rec- 
ognize the necessity for civil defense against 
the threat of A-bombs. Like a man drugged 
with sleep our country could not be aroused 
to the danger. This was not so much due to 
apathy among the people but rather to a 
wierd notion by the Nation’s leaders that the 
Soviets could not possibly duplicate the 
United States development of the A-bomb. 
Or if they could, it would take them many 
years. So the United States could sleep on. 

The amazing fact is that as a nation we 
continued to sleep even after the Soviets 
tested their first A-bomb in August of 1949. 
This was 2 to 3 years ahead of the shedule 
which Government optimists had set for 
the Soviet development. The atomic storm 
signals had gone up. Yet America slept on. 


CIVIL DEFENSE THROUGH 1952 


Korea served to jolt the United States far 
more than the first Soviet A-test. For the 
first time in its history the United States 
passed a Federal Civil Defense Act establish- 
ing an independent Government agency for 
civilian defense. Known as the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, this agency inher- 
ited very little from any previous Govern- 
ment organizations. Prior to its birth, 
FCDA functions were scattered throughout 
Government. It may be said that FCDA 
inherited mostly bad habits and wrong ideas. 

The wrong ideas FCDA received or carried 
over consisted of a notion that the most 
you had to worry about was a 20-kiloton 
bomb such as was dropped on Nagasaki; 
that is, one equal to the power of 20,000 tons 
of TNT. The bad habits consisted of the 
World War II thinking that the answer to 
the A-bomb was “duck and cover” or “fall 
on your face.” 

FCDA was born as an orphan, disdained 
by other older Federal agencies. Two agen- 
cles in particular towered over the young 
orphan. One was the Defense Department. 
The other was the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. A full inquest into the way in which 
these two agencies treated FCDA would un- 
earth a shocking scandal in our national 
planning. It is simply this: Civil defense 
was actually denied data about atomic- 
weapon development and about our military 
defenses. Even in 1955 this situation has 
not been fully rectified. 

Thus FCDA had two strikes on it before it 
stepped to bat. Atomic and military secrecy 
operated to withhold vital data from the 
very planners who had to have it. Quite 
apart from secrecy, there was no sense of 
urgency in Government. FCDA was treated 
as a vermiform appendix. After all, how 
could you be serious about it when President 
Truman, himself, doubted that the Soviets 
had a bomb? 

THE NOVEMBER 1, 1952, BLAST 

In retrospect the jolt which activated civil 
defense occurred on November 1, 1952. It 
was a mighty big jolt. In fact, it blew an 
island right out of the Pacific. This was 
the forerunner of the superbomb, 
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This gigantic explosion has since been es- 
timated as 6 megatons. Some say it was 
even more powerful. The area of total de- 
struction, according to Val Peterson, head 
of FCDA, was 28.3 square miles, or 18,000 
acres. This corresponds to an area of 0.8 
square mile of complete destruction at Hiro- 
shima. But at Hiroshima the blast also 
spread out over larger areas with varying 
degrees of destruction ranging from heavy 
to moderate to slight damage: As the lay- 
man usually thinks of destruction we may 
say that some 7 square miles were destroyed 
at Hiroshima. On the same scale, the No- 
vember 1, 1952, blast packed a punch capable 
of destroying 250 square miles. 

When he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower, Gov. Val Peterson took one look 
at the color films of the November 1 ex- 
plosion and he mentally tossed FCDA’s plans 
out the window. 


NEW POLICY—EVACUATION 


The moment Governor Peterson translated 
the November 1 blast into terms of destruc- 
tion in an American city, he abandoned the 
previous policy of stay-put, duck-and-cover. 
To stay put, as Peterson recently com- 
mented: “It’s just futile. It means death.” 

Swinging FCDA policy around by 180 de- 
grees was difficult. In fact, there are still 
many in his own organization who as yet 
“haven't got the word.” It was a radical 
shift in policy. Moreover, it was a highly 
unpopular recipe to make cities swallow. 

Here it must be remembered that there are 
three levels of civil defense organization— 
Federal, State, and city or local. They mix 
about as easily as oil and water. There is 
much bickering about who is supposed to 
do what and who pays for what. Take a 
city like Washington, D. C., nestled in the 
midriff of Maryland and Virginia. How do 
you plan in such a muddled setup? The an- 
swer is to be found in the fact that the 
Nation’s Capital is undoubtedly one of the 
least prepared cities in America. 

The concept of evacuation is bewitchingly 
sinmrple. All you have to do is to empty the 
human contents of a city well outside city 
limits. Then if a bomb drops on the city the 
blast and heat will not hurt the dispersed 
population. Even if the bomb doesn’t drop 
smack on the corner of Main Street and 
Spruce, you still profit enormously because 
you have spread your people out into a 
huge doughnut ring. The bomb can only 
bite out one sector of this ring. In gen- 
eral, this would meant hitting at only about 
15 percent of the dispersed population. 

Actual implementation of the evacuation 
policy is not so simple. It is a political- 
psychological nightmare. Will you get 
enough advance warning? Won’t people 
panic? How far out do you have to go? 
Will parents be separated from their chil- 
dren? How long will you have to stay out? 

These are all vexing questions. Anyone 
who has spent even a few minutes discussing 
the problem with Governor Peterson is aware 
that he is a highly intelligent man. He 
knew in advance that evacuation would be 
a very bitter pill for cities to swallow. Yet 
he decided on this radical policy and he 
has resolutely stuck to his guns. Though 
you may harass him with a hundred argu- 
ments against evacuation, he has one single 
shotgun question to floor you: “Do you have 
a better plan?” 

IS EVACUATION THE BEST POLICY? 


Think it over. What would you do if you 
knew that a Soviet bomrber were going to 
lay its megaton-egg on St. Louis in a few 
hours? Would you stay put? Would you 
dash to some nearby shelter? Or would you 
get out of town? 

To help answer the question, look at the 
chances of survival which you would have 
against a 20-megaton superbomb. This is 
20 times the power of the one-megaton 
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hypothetical bomb of June 15. However, it 
is not the largest bomb which can be made. 

















Table I 
Likelihood of 
survival 
50 per- $5 per- 
cent cent 
Miles Miles 
Man in the open on clear day________- 13 17 
Inside ranch-type house (Ist floor) 
sheltered from heat and glass______ 9 | 12 
In basement of sturdy brick house ____| 7] 10 
In special subsurface shelter in sub- | 
basement of modern apartment | 
I iets Saidkgiasee casas 5-6 | 7-8 


It is this grim table of life and death 
that has forced the Federal Government with 
President Eisenhower’s approval, to adopt its 
evacuation policy. Your initial reaction to 
this lethal atomic scorecard may be: 

“Oh, well, if it happens, I hope that I’m 
right there so it will all be over quickly.” 
This fatalistic attitude has been adopted by 
a good many Americans. It is a dream 
world and unrealistic reaction to a threat 
now below the horizon. As that threat 
emerges and becomes inescapable, dream- 
world thinking will evaporate. You will 
want to survive if for no other reason than 
that it is the age-old and immutable law of 
mankind. 

Given the present attitude of Americans, 
given the present attitude of the Govern- 
ment, evacuation is the best—in fact—the 
only sensible policy for civil defense. This 
for the simple reason is that there is no 
other practicable alternative. That is unless 
you welcome death. 

In making this statement that there is 
no other alternative the author is forced to 
swallow hard. There is an alternative but 
most people, especially those who pride 
themselves as being hardheaded, reject it 
out of hand. It is the policy of deploying 
people and plants beyond the city limits 
long before there is a radar alert. Atomic 
scientists have pleaded for this long-term 
insurance policy which would reduce the 
organic vulnerability of a target. But the 
Federal Government has shied away from 
doing anything serious about industrial dis- 
persal or population decentralization because 
it regarded the program as political poison. 

Currently in Washington, the Central In- 
telligence Agency is looking for a site on 
which to build a single structure to house 
its more than 6,000 Washington employees. 
Where does it want to locate? Well outside 
of bomb range? No; just across the Potomac 
about 8 miles from the White House. 
This is a clear-cut example of flagrant dis- 
regard for national security. If CIA does 
locate eight miles from the White House, the 
Government cannot expect any industrial- 
ist to be persuaded that he ought to disperse 
his own industry. 

CAN EVACUATION WORK? 

Evacuation works every week day in every 
American city. When the 5 o’clock whistle 
blows, every city is like a disgruntled bee- 
hive with thousands of cars, busses, trolley 
cars and pedestrians moving at cross pur- 
poses. Yet we manage to rearrange our 
metropolitan populations twice a day, albeit 
in a rather disorderly fashion with bumped 
fenders and jangled tempers. 

Plans are being /aid to move metropoliton 
populations in a single direction—out. All 
streets will be one way. Instead of one 
person per vehicle maximum occupancy will 
be the rule. These plans are still paper, but 
they can be made to work even in time of 
stress, if we practice them in peacetime. 

However, evacuation as a national policy 
must be altered to face the facts about the 
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newest dimensions in killing power—radio- 
active fallout hazards. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


On March 1, 1954, United States nuclear 
experts touched off a new type of bomb. It 
was the so-called H-bomb. According to 
informed sources this superbomb packed a 
wallop of between 14 and 16 megatons. This 
was then the largest thermonuclear explo- 
sion but its blast power was not its most 
startling effect. It was 600 to 700 times more 
powerful than the bomb detonated at Naga- 
saki. But what was most significant was its 
immense radioactivity. An H-bomb would 
not be expected to be very radioactive at all. 
Yet this superbomb was the equal of about 
500 times the radioactivity of the Nagasaki 
bomb. 

The world now knows what happend on 
March 1, 1954, thanks largely to an accident. 
A squat Japanese trawler, the Lucky Drag- 
on No. 5, was 120 miles from the point of ex- 
plosion. Although untouched by the heat or 
the blast, it received a chalk-white mantle 
of fine dust which fell out from the bomb 
cloud. The crew did not know anything 
about radioactivity and took no precautions 
to get rid of the highly radioactive dust. 
Fortunately, the Lucky Dragon was a small 
ship. 

Had it been larger, or had the men been 
on dry land they would have all been killed 
by the radioactive fallout. It takes about 
500 roentgen units of this radiation to kill 
you, whereas the Japanese received only 
about 200 roentgens. Only the dust which 
fell on the decks of the ship kept irradiating 
the crew since that which fell in the water 
was swallowed up by the ocean. Had the 
Lucky Dragon been a rowboat, then the fish- 
ermen would have received very little radia- 
tion, 

SHELTER FROM FALLOUT 


The lesson to learn from the Japanese 
fishermen is of life and death significance 
to Americans. They will not be on an open 
ocean which will swallow up the radioactive 
debris, but they can make use of the same 
principle which saved the lives of the Japa- 
nese crew. The principle is simply this: 
Allow as little as possible of the radioactive 
fallout to “look” at you. This means get- 
ting below the surface on which the radio- 
active fallout deposits. Once you are below 
ground, let’s say in the basement of a house, 
then only that fallout can “look” at you 
and hurt you which is above you. This, in 
effect, means that which is on the roof of 
the house. In an ordinary house this means 
that you would be “looked at” by only 5 per- 
cent of the fallout. The rest of the 95 per- 
cent would be on the ground, street, and 
driveway outside your house but as long as 
you kept below ground level it would not 
hurt you. 

A hastily dug foxhole could save your life 
in an emergency if you had no access to a 
basement. It is the land equivalent of a 
rowboat at sea. Even though you had no 
roof over your head the small area open to 
the sky overhead and thus to fallout would 
allow only a few percent of the fallout to 
“look” at you. Thus you do not have to 
have 3 feet of earth between you and the 
fallout as long as you are below surface level. 
In the case of a basement shelter you also 
take advantage of the fact that the building 
material in the house will absorb some of 
the fallout radiation. This will further im- 
prove your chances of survival. 


SHELTER CONSTRUCTION 


After careful study of the fallout problem, 
coupled with that of the primary blast-heat 
ot the superbomb, the writer concluded that 
the Federal Government ought to launch an 
immediate program of shelter construction 
designed to protect evacuees from metro- 
politan centers. Such shelters ought to 
provide good enough resistance to blast that 
inhabitants would be protected against a 
bomb hit 6 miles away. By locating these 
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shelters in a cordon or web around a city 
the whole evacuation problem could be sim- 
plified. One would not try to get 20 miles 
away but would rather head for a close-by 
shelter to which one had been assigned ahead 
of time. 

Thermonuclear shelters must provide 
triple protection. First, they must resist the 
heat, second, the blast, and third, the radio- 
active fallout. The best way to protect 
against the enormous blast is to build flush- 
to-the-surface concrete communal shelters, 
covered with earth. Such shelters will auto- 
matically protect against fallout. 

However, the persistence of fallout in the 
downwind areas may pin down shelter occu- 
pants for many days and even weeks. De- 
signing long-term occupancy shelters would 
skyrocket their cost and multiply many fold 
the human problem of compressing people 
underground. Fortunately, the fallout dies 
off after a few days, so that limited trips 
aboveground can be made. People then can 
either evacuate from the fallout area if this 
is practicable or they can seek more spacious 
shelter in the basements of other buildings 
which give good fallout protection. 

The author believes that the concrete shel- 
ters should be built on public grounds just 
outside city limits, close enough to permit 
easy access without mile-long traffic jams, yet 
far enough away to survive the blast of the 
superbomb. Such shelters could be built to 
accommodate the 35 million residents who 
live inside the city limits of our largest 40 
cities. 

Suburbanites should be encouraged and 
aided in the construction of one or more 
communal shelters per block. Such a shel- 
ter program designed to protect about half 
of the United States population would be a 
huge public-works program but it could cost 
less than what the military spend in 1 year 
on radar, jet interceptors, and Nike missiles 
to protect against Soviet bombers. 


PERSISTENCE OF FALLOUT 


The United States Government was ex- 
tremely tardy in releasing official facts about 
fallout. In fact, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announcement on fallout came on 
February 15, 1955, almost a year after fallout 
was known. Even then the AEC revealed 
only a few facts about fallout. It did, how- 
ever, state the magnitude of the effect, show- 
ing that an area of 7,000 square miles could 
be lethally contaminated with fallout radio- 
activity. 

But to this day the Federal Government 
has yet to spell out how long fallout will 
persist. The implication is that it is over 
and done with quickly. The author has gone 
on record before a Senate subcommittee 
(Senator Estes Kerauver, chairman) that 
radioactive fallout can persist for weeks and 
months. It is this long duration effect which 
the author believes is the second revolution- 
ary aspect of fallout. 

It is an incredible fact that local civil de- 
fense directors have not been given access to 
the official facts about fallout. In many 
cases, local directors are retired generals and 
admirals with a lifetime background of keep- 
ing secrets. These men are handed the job 
of civilian defense but are screened off from 
the vital facts which they need to have. It 
is understood that some individuals in the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration have 
access to these facts but that they are not al- 
lowed to pass them on to their lower-level 
brethren. Atomic secrecy is roadblocking 
civil defense, and until this impasse is shat- 
tered, civil defense must plan in a partial 
vacuum, 

When the official facts are broken loose and 
the local civil-defense people face the chal- 
lenge of dealing with the persistence of fall- 
out, they may be dismayed. It is entirely 
possible that some will throw up their hands 
and say, “It’s an impossible situation.” The 
author would be the first to admit that it is 
an extremely serious hazard, but it is foolish 
to say that it dispenses with civil defense. 
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EVERYONE'S PROBLEM 

Radioactive fallout makes civil defense ey. 
eryone’s problem. Even the tiniest hamlet 
may be dusted with the fallout from a bom) 
dropped on a city 100 miles away. Both the 
farmer and the city dweller have an equa| 
stake in civil defense. 

The Nation needs to be reassured that ciyjj 
defense planning is realistic, that it is baseq 
on all the facts, and that it will be effective. 
In order to fill the bill, a presidential com. 
mission should be appointed to examine the 
overall civil defense situation, to assess the 
impact of fallout and to recommend a na. 
tional program to the President. 

The President must be advised how many 
of our 165 million people are vulnerable to 
expectable Soviet attacks. The Commission 
must determine how much money will be 
required to provide various degrees of pro- 
tection for our population. It may be that 
the Commission will find that it is imprac- 
ticable to buy protection for people living 
in central cities. If so, it is the responsibility 
of the President to gear our national plan- 
ning with this radical assumption, namely, 
that if war comes our survival will depend 
upon writing off our central cities and de- 
pending upon the remaining 135 million 
Americans. 

Such a surgical approach to national sur- 
vival may well be crucial when a realistic 
appraisal is made of the Soviet threat. 
Though AEC officials have not even hinted 
at the possibility, there are reliable reports 
which indicate that the Soviets have mas- 
tered the art of making “cheap” megaton- 
class superbombs. If these reports are true 
then those who prattle on about “staying 
ahead” of the Soviets in the nuclear arms 
race are misleading the American people, 
Once the Soviets acquire a sufficient num- 
ber of modern nuclear weapons to knock 
out the United States of America, then no 
superior number of similar bombs in our 
stockpile can offset this threat. 

IN SUMMARY 

In summary, we note that United States 
of America was slow in getting its civil de- 
fense started. The newness of the problem, 
lack of cooperation between governmental 
agencies, atomic secrecy, and World War II 
thinkers all combined to hamstring early 
work. The advent of the superbomb knocked 
previous civil defense plans for a loop and 
caused FCDA Administrator Val Peterson to 
announce a bold policy of city evacuation. 
This radical policy was still in the paper 
stage when radioactive fallout emerged as 4 
potent weapon of war. United States of 
America is still, in the words of a Senate 
Civil Defense Subcommittee, “unprepared to 
deal with disaster resulting from a thermo- 
nuclear attack on this country.” 

The author proposes a civil defense sys- 
tem based upon triple protection against 
blast, heat, and fallout. He recommends 4& 
web of shelters built out from a city’s center 
to which people can be evacuated. The cost 
of the shelters would be high—a billion dol- 
lars at the least. Thus, he proposes an eva- 
cuation-plus-shelter policy. However, he 
urges the appointment of a Presidential Com- 
mission to assess the whole civil defense pro- 
gram in the light of new weapon develop- 
ments, 





The Struggle for Peace—Freemen 
Must Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
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1 offer the 10th of a remarkable series 

of articles running under the general 

title “The Stuggle for Peace” in the St. 

Louis Post-Dispatch: 

(By Arthur H. Compton, distinguished serv- 
ice professor of natural philosophy, Wash- 
ineton University) 

The extraordinary state of tension in to- 
day's world should impel us to work the 
parder toward establishing a peace with 
freedom. There is sound basis for hope. 
But that hope will become a reality only if 
we do our part toward building a social 
order that is worthy to survive. 

An open society, where men and women 
can grow to their best by sharing responsi- 
pility in the work of the world, is a dream 
of all persons everywhere. The inexorable 
forces of social evolution are compelling men 
to work together more fully and more widely. 
True, the powers of tyranny are mighty and 
are being used against us with cunning guile. 
Even our great Nation cannot by itself pre- 
vent the spread of these powers throughout 
the earth. But we can do much. And we 
can take courage from the knowledge that 
other nations also desire to build a world 
where men can breathe in freedom. Work- 
ing together, a harmonious peace with free- 
dom can be achieved. 

The requirements of living in a society 
based on science and technology are making 
it necessary for man to learn to work cordi- 
ally with man. These forces are not con- 
fined by national boundaries. Ideologies as 
well as organizational patterns must work 
toward ever wider cooperation if they are to 
‘pave survival value. Not the remarkably 
rapid rate of the social changes now going on, 
If we can prevent the current tensions from 
developing into catastrophic war, and I be- 
lieve we can, it is reasonable to expect that 
within a generation we shall somehow have 
passed through the most critical period of 
our existence as a sharply divided world. 

As I see it, it is highly unlikely that wars 
between the great military giants will be 
undertaken. For the next decade, at least, 
it would appear that the balance of power 
between the United States and Russia will 
remain so close that neither can be confi- 
dent of the considerable degree of superior- 
ity required for victory. 

Without victory as a likely consequence, 
a nation will not initiate a war. Over the 
longer period, if time should work in favor 
of the free nations and they gain a substan- 
tial superiority, the fear of major war will 
be absent. On the other hand, in the un- 
likely event that time should favor the Com- 
munists, whenever they shall have secured 
sufficient military superiority I should expect 
them to exert whatever pressure may be nec- 
essary to bring the world under their con- 
trol. If the free world remains alert the 
power is available to us to prevent such a 
disaster. 

Wars are not yet obsolete, but they are 
obsolescent. This is because they are be- 
coming too costly for the gains that war 
may bring. Two factors are responsible for 
the greatly increasing human cost of modern 
war. The first is the development of new 
weapons, such as airplanes and atomic 
bombs, that open an entire nation to devas- 
tating attack by the enemy. The second is 
the increasing interdependence of individuals 
and groups within the social order, with the 
result that any breakdown of this order 
makes life extremely difficult. 


TIME SCALE OF OBSOLESCENCE 


The time scale of the obsolesence of war 
is essentially the rate of social change, the 
rate of growth of the interpendence among 
nations for their economic and cultural wel- 
fare. If by any means whatever major war 
can be held off for a few decades, it is en- 
tirely reasonable to hope that the growth of 
this interdependence will have gone so far 
that by common consent war will be ruled 
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out as a means of settling disputes among 
nations. 

There is concrete evidence that these social 
forces are becoming effective toward peace. 
It seems hazardous these days to talk of 
the hope for peace because of the way in 
which such talk has been exploited. Again 
and again the Communists have staged a 
peace offensive to prepare the ground for 
military aggression. Recognizing this as a 
fact, it would nevertheless appear that the 
present relaxation of pressure by the Soviet 
government reflects a true desire to reduce 
the military tensions, and that this desire 
arises from recognition of the conditions 
essential to the survival of their social order. 

A possible reason for this is the growing 


‘importance to the Communist world of de- 


veloping their internal economy. Their in- 
dustry has been going strongly ahead, but 
agriculture in Russia, and especially in 
China, has lagged seriously behind. A pro- 
gram recently has been announced for the 
extensive development of trade within the 
Communist world. It is intended that each 
area will concentrate increasingly upon the 
products that it can best supply and will 
receive in return those from other provinces 
that will contribute most effectively to their 
strength and prosperity. 

We see here an effort to demonstrate such 
a superiority of the Communist social sys- 
tem that they will gain the following of 
the world. Even if so conceived, we should 
nevertheless sincerely welcome such an eco- 
nomic development. A prosperous neighbor 
is not so much to be feared as one who is 
lean and hungry. There is a Chinese proverb 
that poverty dulls the wits. The converse 
is also true. Where health and prosperity 
reign, balanced thinking becomes possible. 

The conditions responsible for prosperity 
in a technological, industrialized world are 
universal. They are not confined to either 
side of the Iron Curtain. We find that such 
conditions include, for example, honesty and 
reliability in business dealings, an aspect of 
morality which has developed enormously 
in the West during the past century. If 
this should develop extensively within the 
Soviet social structure, we may expect it to 
extend likewise to her conduct of inter- 
national relations. In this case the free 
world could begin to do business with the 
Soviets with an increasing degree of confi- 
dence. 

We have sound evidence, also, for the value 
of freedom itself as a source of strength. 
True, freedom becomes a source of strength 
only when those who are free commit them- 
selves to a common purpose. But such a 
purpose the nations of the free world have 
before them, and on it they are agreed. That 
purpose is simply that their people shail 
live in a social order where all share freely 
the common responsibilities, a society where 
every person’s dignity is recognized. Toward 
this end these nations, like our own, are 
shaping their courses. 

It has become very evident that the United 
States alone cannot shape world conditions 
so that an era of peace will develop. But 
our Nation is not alone. Powerful allies 
throughout the world are working with us. 
Because their methods may differ from ours, 
all too frequently we fail to recognize them 
as allies. But so they are, all nations in- 
spired by the common purpose of achieving 
an increasing freedom for their people. 

The resourcefulness and strength of free 
peoples thus committed to a common human 
cause is, as I see it, the power of God work- 
ing in the world toward the establishment 
of an enduring peace with freedom. If, in- 
deed, we have judged rightly that the great 
forces working in the world are on our 
side, in the long run our efforts cannot fail. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PEACE 


What, then, are the requirements for 
achieving an enduring peace with responsi- 
ble freedom? The first requirement is a 
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firm defense against the encroachment of 
those who would take our freedom from us. 
This defense is to be considered as a means 
of buying time. It cannot be of itself a 
permanent solution to our problems, for the 
hazards of the development of war are too 
great. But the defense must be maintained 
in order that a world of peace and oppor- 
tunity may grow to impregnable strength. 

The second requirement is supplying the 
most favorable possible conditions for the 
healthy growth of a free society. These con- 
ditions include economic opportunity, the 
improvement of health, and the development 
of a sound culture. 

The third requirement—and this is the 
most vital of all—is that we shall find chal- 
lenging goals toward whose achievement 
freemen everywhere will agree. The impor- 
tance of these goals lies in this: That only 
by their common acceptance can the 
strength of a free people show itself in 
united action. The nature of the goals is 
that they shall provide for men and women 
an increasing opportunity for their full per- 
sonal development. The practical realiza- 
tion of the goals will come as they are made 
specific in terms of human needs and are 
achieved by appropriate action. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


These, then, are the steps that need to 
be taken: 

1. Defense: The free world’s major prob- 
lem of defense is that against the encroach- 
ment of.communism. As we have just in- 
dicated, there is no reason to believe that 
in the long run this problem may not yield 
to a peaceful solution. In the meantime, 
however, we must neither permit ourselves 
to fall into a position of relative weakness 
nor should we take a belligerent attitude. 
We must make it completely evident to 
Russia that we are ready to share in the 
defense of those whose freedom is threat- 
ened, but that if she herself remains un- 
aggressive she will have nothing to fear 
from us. 

We must recognize that however falsely 
they may be based, the Russian fears of 
the social system represented by the United 
States are deeply ingrained. These fears will 
not be removed by an attitude of belliger- 
ence. A firmness based on a knowledge of 
our own strength combined with a willing- 
ness to cooperate where this is to our mutual 
advantage would seem to be the effective 
means of reducing these fears. 

2. Economic and cultural development 
throughout the world: The really important 
task before the free world is the development 
of its economic and cultural strength. This 
is a problem for each nation itself, but it is 


also. an international problem. Such 
strength depends on many factors. Im- 
portant among these are industry, com- 


merce, technology, science, and the under- 
standing of human relations. It is important 
to note that in all of these aspects of human 
life, growth to our full strength requires 
extension of our activities beyond national 
boundaries. International cooperation is 
needed. 

We are properly proud of the strength of 
our American industrial and commercial op- 
erations. Our productive achievement dur- 
ing the recent war astounded not only the 
rest of the world, it surprised us ourselves. 
But this we must remember, our business 
strength is in very large measure a conse- 
quence of the fact that we operate high on 
a vast, almost continental, scale. 

Another factor is that through high wages 
the large majority of our people have been 
given a level of prosperity that has made 
them not only good consumers but more ef- 
fective producers and more responsible cit- 
izens. The success of this method of devel- 
oping our national strength by plowing into 
our citizenry a substantial part of the prod- 
uct of the national labors is what Frederick 
Lewis Allen has called “the great American 
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discovery.” It is this great discovery that 
needs to be applied more fully on a worldwide 
scale, The investment will be large, but the 
returns will be immeasurably greater. 

Many examples could be given of the im- 
portance of international cooperation in all 
fields of economic and cultural activity. The 
benefits go to everyone concerned. If we can 
hold off another major war, it is the develop- 
ment of international ties in the economic 
field which perhaps more than anything else 
will establish a firm peace for the society 
of free peoples. 

Our Nation needs to be needed. This is 
a truism with regard to individuals. We 
know that our lives take on meaning and 
that we have a place in society only so long 
as we perform some useful function. We 
make our livelihood by serving effectively 
the business of which we are a part. That 
business, in turn, thrives insofar as it is of 
service to the community. In its turn the 
community becomes strong as it contributes 
to the life of the Nation. What we have 
been too prone to forget is that a nation like- 
wise is not sufficient unto itself. It is as it 
becomes a valued member of the society of 
nations that a nation can shape the life of 
the world, and that in time of critical dan- 
ger it will find that it has friends. 

This statement is true not only of a little 
country such as Switzerland, which makes 
its healthy way by fine manufactures and 
as host to the holiday world. It is equally 
true of the nation that would call itself 
great. In the words of Charles Burton 
Marshall, veteran student of the interna- 
tion scene, “The greatness of nations is 
measured not in glory and majesty but in 
the capacity to carry burdens.” Among na- 
tions, as among individuals, “he that would 
be greatest among you shall be servant of 
all.” 

As a purely practical matter it is neces- 
sary to note that the differences among 
peoples in the free world are immense. They 
differ as to historical tradition, as to racial 
customs, as to political and religious ideals, 
and as to many other factors. If they are 
truly to be counted among the free nations, 
they will however have this in common— 
that their prime concern is with the welfare 
of their people. 

If their basic interest is that the lives 
of their citizens shall have meaning this is 
enough to give us confidence in their sup- 
port of an enduring peace with freedom. 
This common aim may not be an adequate 
basis fcr a close political union. It will, 
however, strengthen the free world if we 
develop such ties as are to our mutual bene- 
fit. This would mean agreement at least 
in the realms of mutual defense and of eco- 
nomic operations. The importance of such 
international agreements is greatly enhanced 
by the increasing interdependence that is 
a part of the atomic age. 

3. The common purpose of achieving a 
greater freedom: If there is any one lesson 
of greatest human importance from the ex- 
perience of releasing the atom’s power, it 
is the effectiveness of free men who are 
agreed upon one common purpose. It is 
such a purpose that brings harmony to the 
choices that free people make. The harmony 
comes as each sees and chooses the part that 
he can do best toward the attainment of 
the desired end. It is only in terms of the 
purpose for which one lives that he can 
distinguish between good and evil and thus 
become a responsible citizen. 


We have seen what that purpose is—it is 
nothing less than to create a social order in 
which every man and every woman has an 
opportunity to take a responsible share in 
the life of which they are a part. In the 
endeavor to do his part well each will grow 
toward the best that is possible to him. He 
will be recognized and rewarded in his so- 
ciety for the way he does his part. Thus his 
life will take on dignity and meaning. 
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Such has been the dream of Americans 
throughout history. It has become the 
dream of many men and women throughout 
the world. Nor is it an idle dream. It was 
in the effort to achieve such a social order 
that our Nation was born, and other nations 
also. It was the moving force back of the 
foundation of the United Nations. It has 
been crystallized in the universal declara- 
tion of human rights. I think of the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations telling a great St. Louis audience 
that it is this dream of an open opportunity 
for a worthy life that is the hope of all people 
everywhere. I hear a minor clerk on the 
island of Bali say, “We want to share the 
life of the world.” 

Truly the purpose is known and agreed 
upon; but it needs drafting into plans and 
the putting of these plans into action. Such 
steps require bold leadership. Our Govern- 
ment showed such leadership as it under- 
took the Marshall plan. 

It is reflected again in Clarence Randall’s 
proposals for opening the channels for more 
extensive international trade. Spaak and 
Schumann and Adenauer are pointing the 
way toward unified action in Europe. Pak- 
istan and India and the Philippines and 
Japan all have among them men of vision 
who are laying plans for their nations’ des- 
tinies that will mean greater opportunity for 
their citizens. Working together, the task 
can be done. 


Within us is the still small voice—com- 
pelling, insistent. As we listen we know 
that the important thing is not the state, 
nor the power of the atom, nor the mighty 
machines of industry; it is the heart of man. 
To all persons everywhere the inner voice 
gives the same message. Because it speaks 
thus to all we have a firm basis for hope. 





Sea Lamprey Control on the Great 
Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
House conferees on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for their fore- 
sight in agreeing to increase the appro- 
priation for control of the sea lamprey 
in the Great Lakes. The conference re- 
port on this bill, passed by the House 
yesterday, contains $350,000 for this pur- 
pose, the same amount appropriated in 
fiscal 1955. The bill, as it passed the 
House, contained $150,000 for this pro- 
gram. 

The House reduction was made in an- 
ticipation of the ratification of the 
Great Lakes Treaty with Canada which 
provides for a joint effort in eradicating 
the sea lamprey from the Great Lakes. 
This treaty was ratified, in fact, by the 
Senate last week. However, the funds 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
tained in the Interior bill will still be 
needed because it will take time to pass 
implementing legislation, organize the 
Commission called for in the treaty, and 
obtain funds for its activities. It is es- 
timated that about 18 months will be 
required before the international sea 
lamprey program can be put in opera- 
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tion. Commissioners must be appointed, 
regulations and policies under which the 
Federal Government, the Government of 
Canada, the States, and provinces would 
operate must be established, and con- 
siderable planning is required before 
the joint program can begin. 

In the meantime, it is absolutely essen. 
tial the work already begun by our Fish 
and Wildlife Service be continued. Two 
million dollars have been spent on this 
project and a great deal has been accom- 
plished. It would have been short- 
sighted to disrupt the continuity of this 
program. 

It is important that the seriousness 
of this problem on the Great Lakes be 
understood. 

We have a silent invader among us, 
By this I mean a vicious killer which is 
destroying the lake trout and other fishes 
on which commercial fishermen depend 
for a livelihood. These invaders sneak 
up on their prey, attach themselves to 
the side of the fish, grasp the flesh, inject 
juices which prevent blood and body 
fluids from coagulating, and suck the fish 
until the blood is removed and the fish 
dies. I am speaking of the sea lam- 
prey—a salt-water invader by way of the 
Welland Canal. 

These lampreys attain a length of 
about 15 inches, and in the 2 years they 
spend as parasites in the lakes they make 
about 87 attacks on fish and kill about 
19 pounds for each individual. A hun- 
dred thousand lampreys destroy more 
than 1,867,000 pounds of lake trout dur- 
ing their lives. 

The adult lamprey migrates up 
streams tributary to the Great Lakes and 
lays its eggs in the riffles, in much the 
same area as the trout. The young lam- 
preys, after they hatch, remain in the 
mud at the bottom of the stream for 
about 5 years. There are five genera- 
tions of young lampreys in the bottom 
mud at all times. As they mature they 
migrate to the lake to prey upon food 
fishes. 

As a result of these depredations, the 
catch in Lake Ontario has dropped from 
in excess of 5 million pounds to approxi- 
mately one-half million pounds, and in 
Lake Michigan from nearly 5 million 
pounds to practically nothing. ‘The in- 
vaders are now in Lake Superior, which 
is the only one of the Great Lakes with 
an abundance of lake trout. 

In 1946, when the downward trend in 
the fishery became readily apparent, the 
States and the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
with their available resources, under- 
took limited studies to determine what 
kind of attack should be made on the 
problem. Congress appropriated money 
in 1950 to undertake investigations that 
would be required in order to control the 
sea lamprey. These investigations in- 
cluded methods by which the lamprey 
could be used for food or other commer- 
cial purposes, and a study of its life his- 
tory and relationship to other fishes in 
the lake in order to determine the weak 
link in its life history so that a more 
direct approach to control could be made. 
Electrical and mechanical devices were 
developed and tested on a large scale, 
so that sufficient work has been done 
to indicate that centrol of their abun- 
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dance can be accomplished by means 
of these devices and the stocking of 
natchery fish to rehabilitate the popu- 
tion. 

w eurveys have indicated that sea lamp- 
reys spawn in about 230 streams on the 
United States side of the Great Lakes and 
in a considerable number of streams on 
the Canadian side. Under the program 
already in progress, 71 streams are 
equipped with control devices. About 
159 additional streams on Lakes Supe- 
rior, Michigan, and Huron need to be 
equipped in order to eliminate the larval 
lampreys in all streams suitable for the 
spawning adults. Because the larval 
lampreys live in the streams for at least 
5 years, and 5 generations are present, 5 
years of such control measures will be re- 
quired to effect a decrease in the popula- 
tion. In the meantime, experiments are 
being conducted with poisons and other 
techniques for the purpose of attempting 
to shorten that period. 

The appropriation contained in the 
Interior bill, therefore, will permit re- 
search in this field to continue, will en- 
able the staff to stay together, and will 
permit the continued operation of the 
control devices. Adult spawning of the 
eel in streams already under control can 
be prevented, and the length of time 
needed to accomplish control can be re- 
duced. 

We who are vitally concerned with the 
future of the fishing industry on the 
Great Lakes are encouarged by this ac- 
tion of Congress and are looking for- 
ward to the day when this program, and 
the expanded international effort, will 
bring about the return of the lake trout 
and other commercial fish to the waters 
of the Great Lakes. 





Toledo Teamsters Help Needy Children 
Get Free Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Joint Council of Teamsters of 
Toledo, Ohio, voted to undertake a cam- 
paign to raise $50,000 from its own mem- 
bers and employers in order to provide 
free antipolio vaccine to all needy chil- 
dren in the area. The resolution which 
appears below, introduced by Chief 
Steward and Educational Committee 
Chairman LaVerne Lynch, sets forth the 
objectives of the splendid program inti- 
ated by the teamsters: 

Whereas Dr. Jonas Salk and his associates 
have lifted a burden from the hearts of all 
parents by developing an effective vaccine 


against the scourge of infantile paralysis; 
and 

Whereas the American people deserve as- 
surance that Dr. Salk’s great discovery shall 
be used to meet most urgent needs first, such 
as Children in the most critical age group; 
and 

Whereas inability of a child’s parents to 
pay high fees must not deprive any child of 
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inoculations to which he or she ts entitled, 
nor should any child be faced with barriers 
of economic condition, color, or creed; and 

Whereas people of all kinds, of all condi- 
tions, have given in the past to make this 
wondrous serum a reality against this crip- 
pler and killer of children; and 

Whereas this serum, more than any other 
miracle of modern medicine, is a people’s 
victory, for they made it possible; and 

Whereas we the teamsters in Toledo accept 
the children of those less fortunate than 
ourselves as Our responsibility as workers; 
and 

Whereas we who work under teamster con- 
tracts can better afford to provide such pro- 
tection to our own families, but realize that 
tragically soon enough some children will 
be stricken and perhaps die unnoticed, be- 
cause their families could not afford the vac- 
cine as we can: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That no taint of official indiffer- 
ence or income preference shall be allowed 
to tarnish this bright record of national 
achievement here in northwestern Ohio, and 
that to guarantee this objective, we, the 
stewards, will go back to the people we rep- 
resent and raise a minimum of $50,000 to 
provide the ways and means of making this 
lifesaving preparation available to the more 
than 5,000 needy children in this area; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in the event either the Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal governments pro- 
vide the serum free to these unfortunate 
children, then in such case, the moneys so 
raised should be used for research in some 
other branch of medicine aimed at raising 
our children to be strong, healthy citizens, 
mentally and physically; and be it finally 

Resolved, That a fitting dedication be 
erected in front of this building as a lasting 
tribute to Dr. Salk, and as a reminder to all 
who pass our home what can be accom- 
plished by a united effort of the teamsters. 





The Lower Mississippi's Program for 
1955-56 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a Very fine speech 
made by my distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Epwin E. WItu1s, from the State 
of Louisiana. This speech was delivered 
before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on June 1, at its 42d national 
convention, in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D, C. The speech is as 
follows: 

THE LOWER MIssISSIPPI’s PROGRAM For 1955-56 

We who live in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley look forward to a year of great progress 
in 1955-56, not only in physical accomplish- 
ment but in planning for the future in a 
rapidly expanding economy which depends 
in large measure for its stability on the pro- 
gram of flood protection. 

As perhaps most of you have experienced 
in other sections of the country, appropria- 
tions in recent years have not been sufficient 
to allow us to make even minimum progress 
on the construction, not only of our main- 
stem system, but on the almost equally im- 
portant side-basin works. 
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. So our first objective for the next year is 
an all-out effort to bring our appropriations 
to a point which will allow us to go forward 
in a reasonable and orderly manner with our 
program. During the current year the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission has had a total 
appropriation of $45,400,000. When we sub- 
tract $15 million from this for maintenance 
purposes, only a little more than $30 million 


“is left for new construction. 


Now this may seem to be a lot of money, 
but by the time it is allotted to such a large 
and comprehensive program as that which 
is necessary to protect some 20 million acres 
in 7 States from disastrous overflow, the 
spreading becomes pretty thin. 

For example, there are approximately 1,500 
miles of main-line Mississippi River levees. 
Although the program has been under way 
since 1928, there are still some 270 miles of 
those levees which are not built to a grade 
and section calculated to make them secure 
in the event of a project flood. 

At the rate of appropriation for the cur- 
rent year, it will take about 25 years to com- 
plete these levees. We think such a rate of 
progress is inexcusable and uneconomical. 

Already we have high hopes for a stepped- 
up pace. In the first place, the Bureau of 
the Budget has recommended appropriations 
of $50,885,000, which is some $5,500,000 more 
than the money fvailable this year. 

Our association, following the budget mes- 
sage in January, made a very careful study 
of our situation and decided that if we 
are to carry out the protection of the valley 
in an orderly and economical manner, then 
@ minimum appropriation of $62,500,000 is 
required. Two weeks ago, witnesses from 
the valley presented this program to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate and were well pleased with the re- 
ception they received. For the present, 
about all we can do is wait for the results. 

It is significant on a national basis that 
the budget has recommended initiation of 
construction on the control of Old River in 
Louisiana. As most of you are aware from 
the national publicity, the Atchafalaya River 
has reached the point in its development 
where it is about to capture the Mississippi 
River, leaving New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
and that area high and dry and at the same 
time causing great havoc in the Atchafalaya 
basin proper. If the capture should occur, 
the ensuing disaster would be of national 
proportions. 

The Army engineers estimate it will take 
some $80 million and require about 10 years 
to cope with the situation through an elab- 
orate control structure at Old River, which 
is a short stream connecting the Mississippi 
and the Atchafalaya. Old River joins the 
Mississippi about 75 miles above Baton 
Rouge. 

We are hopeful it will be possible to step 
up our levee program, the vitally important 
bank stabilization work, and dredging in the 
Atchafalaya Basin, so that these measures 
which are of prime importance to our pro- 
tection can go along at such a rate that we 
can foresee the day when they are essen- 
tially complete. 

In such a large valley as the lower Missis- 
sippi our tributary basins are of such a size 
as to in themselves present a constant 
threat to the safety of the area. We can 
be protected from a main stem flood and at 
the same time suffer great damage by the 
flanking action of a tributary flood. We are 
now at the stage of our development where 
we can reach over and do something about 
these tributary streams and for that reason 
we are striving to get some of this work 
started. Practically all of this work is in 
the “new start” category and I need not 
elaborate to this gathering the great diffi- 
culty we face in getting the work underway. 
We will keep fighting the battle until we 
have won, as we must do. 
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The second important phase of our pro- 
gram for the next year involves a restudy 
of the overall project by the Mississippi River 
Commission. This study can materially af- 
fect the entire future of the valley for gen- 
erations to come. 

This study has for its main purpose a new 
look at the program in the light of develop- 
ments over the approximately 20 years since 
a similar study was made. It will not be 
directed toward the usual purpose of ex- 
panding or enlarging of the project, but 
rather will attempt to determine if it is 
economically and engineeringly sound to 
cope with present day conditions. 

Just last month a series of 12 hearings at 
strategic points throughout the valley was 
concluded. At these hearings, conducted by 
the various district engineers, the local peo- 
ple made known their needs. In the mean- 
time the involved technical studies have 
been underway, and, no doubt, in the future 
additional hearings will be held. In all prob- 
ability, some 2 or 3 years will be required to 
complete the report. 

In our opinion, this report will be of tran- 
scendant importance to the growth and pros- 
perity of the valley for many years to come. 
Our economy in the alluvial portions of the 
seven States is tied directly to the whims and 
caprices of the mighty river. It is an artery 
of commerce. It is an abundant source of 
water for industrial purposes. Properly har- 
nessed, it has been one of the important fac- 
tors in the unprecedented industrial growth 
of the entire region. Yet it is still capable 
in times of flood of wiping out hundreds of 
millions of dollars in industrial plants and 
destroying one of the richest agricultural 
economies in the entire Nation. The great 
calamity of 1927 would shrink into insignifi- 
cance insofar as damage is concerned if it 
should recur today. 

We believce that a program of protection 
geared to an economy of 1927 is insufficient 
for the economy of 1955. General Jadwin 
foresaw this in his 1928 report, and it is 
everywhere evident throughout the valley 
today. We have great confidence that the 
Army engineers, who have worked so long 
and so well for us, will recognize the need and 
recommend the necessary steps to meet it. 

These are momentous days for us in the 
valley not only for the present but for the 
future. We have long enjoyed your help in 
the furtherance of our program. We sin- 
cerely hope that we will continue to merit 
your assistance in the years to come. 





Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in a chap- 
ter from Psalms, Old Testament, you 
find these words: 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament proclaims His handiwork. 


The significance of this expression be- 
comes more pronounced when one ad- 
mires the celestial infinity from natural 
surroundings which themselves stand as 
special monuments to the Divine Being. 
America has been generously endowed 
with such awe-inspiring landscapes as 
ocean shores where billowing seas surge 
relentlessly against rocky coasts; the 
beauteous mountain wonderlands of 
Pennsylvania and other Appalachian 
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regions; the verdant grasslands in fruit- 
ful valley regions; the fertile plains that 
grow the golden fields of grain in our 
Middle West; and the majestic peaks of 
the Rockies which earth and sky appear 
to have selected as their meeting ground. 

One of the most impressive wilder- 
ness areas in all the world is the Dino- 
saur National Monument, with its tre- 
mendous canyons of unparalleled beauty. 
Through these canyons flow the Green 
and Yampa Rivers, still carving—as has 
been their custom for centuries—spec- 
tacular passageways through a colorful 
region unspoiled by the hands of man. 
This scenic recreational area.has been 
set aside by the American people for the 
enjoyment not only of those fortunate 
enough to be able to visit this region in 
our time, but also of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Unfortunately there has been ad- 
vanced a proposal to remove this land- 
mark from the panorama of natural 
grandeur in our great Rockies. What is 
particularly distressing is the fact that 
advocates have succeeded in gaining the 
support of some responsible Government 
officials who obviously have been denied 
the true implications of the whole 
vicious scheme. 

Not long ago the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Interior talked to the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce about 
what he described as a vision relating to 
the multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project, of which Echo Park Dam 
in Dinosaur National Monument is a 
part. In his vision the Secretary saw a 
great lake behind Echo Park Dam, with 
thousands of gay and healthy persons 
fishing, boating, picnicking, and golfing 
along beautiful shores under the spell of 
a beneficent sun shining under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Then the Secretary read this line: 

What has been done in Lake Mead is what 
we have in mind in Dinosaur National 
Monument, 


When he read that line then it became 
apparent that his vision had been spu- 
riously molded by those who have no 
more hesitancy about misleading a Cabi- 
net member of our Government than 
they have about deceiving any other in- 
dividual or group of individuals who will 
listen to their false claims. The Secre- 
tary would not have made that state- 
ment had he ever had an opportunity to 
look into what remains of Lake Mead, 
which was made when Hoover Dam was 
built. 

Today Lake Mead is nothing to be ad- 
mired. It cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be pointed to with pride as 
a mecca for recreation. Around it are 
uncounted miles of mud flats. Great 
reaches of ashen silt deposits bake and 
crack under the desert sun. The recre- 
ational areas are far removed from 
water, standing forlorn and _ useless. 
The playground of Lake Mead is a gi- 
gantic desert enjoyed exclusively by 
lizards and insects. 


While the Secretary, quite obviously, 
was not aware of these conditions, his 
comparison nevertheless inadvertently 
demonstrated what can be expected to 
happen at Dinosaur if the upper Colo- 
rado planners have their way: Burning 
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mud flats, dust-bearing crusts, and tree. 
less mountains. 

Mr. Speaker, to attempt to improve 
the beauty of Dinosaur by making it an. 
other Lake Mead would be like applying 
an air hammer to the chiseled features 
of the Venus de Milo, or using a house 
painter’s brush on a Rubens’ master. 
piece. Pressure to the contrary not. 
withstanding, it is the duty of Congress 
to protect this natural wonderland from 
all such schemes as that which is 
planned for the destruction of Dinosaur. 





America Needs an Increase in the 
Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in CONGRESSIONAL REcORD my 
statement before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor in support of an 
increase in the Federal minimum wage, 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to have the opportunity 
to reaffirm my support of an increase in the 
minimum hourly wage from 75 cents to $1.25, 

On March 15, 1955, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 4908, to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide for such an increase, I 
did so for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, the workingman and 
his family have watched the cost of living 
jump about 14 percent between January 1950, 
when the minimum wage was raised from 
40 to 75 cents an hour, and the end of 1954, 

But in 1955, the worker with a family still 
has a wage floor, if he works a normal 40- 
hour week, of just $30. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration wants to raise the minimum 
wage to 90 cents an hour or $36. This pro- 
posal comes from the Republican Adminis- 
tration which boasts that although con- 
servative in economic matters, it is liberal 
with respect to human beings, 

Mr. Chairman, the American workingman 
needs a decent minimum wage if he is to 
maintain a decent standard of living. An 
hourly wage of a $1.25 is certainly not too 
much for any man to earn in these days 
of high costs in the greatest nation in the 
world. 

Another reason I introduced a bill with 
the $1.25 figure is to give some protection to 
the employer who pays a decent living wage 
as against the businessman whose employees 
must work for substandard wages. 

There is a lot of talk in this country today 
about competition. But the fair-minded 
employer, who wants to make the free enter- 
prise system work and who really believes 
in competition, is often confronted by em- 
ployers in his own community who pay such 
low wages that they cripple fair competition. 

An increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 
would also greatly discourage employers from 
leaving one community to take their plants 
into cheap labor areas. The problem of run- 
away shops is a very serious one in the 
United States today and it is in large part 
caused by the low minimum wage. 

According to a Department of Labor study 
released last March, the proportion of factory 
workers in the Middle West earning less than 
90 cents an hour was 2.3 percent, while in the 
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couth 20.2 percent of such workers earned 
jess than 90 cents. 

In spite of glowing administration reports 
to the contrary, there are far too many areas 
of substantial unemployment in America 
today, many of them in the Northeast and 
uiddle West. The persistence of a low min- 
imum wage simply encourages more unem- 

yment by luring industry south with the 
pait of cheap wage rates. But exploitation 
of cheap labor in the South is no way, Mr. 
chairman, to encourage industrialization in 
that area or to cut down on unemployment 
in other parts of the United States. 

A higher minimum wage is not only essen- 
tial to the welfare of the workers and em- 
ployers directly concerned, but it is also 
yital to the economic well-being of the mer- 
chants and farmers of the region. When 
workers earn, workers buy, and they buy 
the products of the farmer and the small- 
pusiness man. 

Farmers and small-business men, neither 
of whom have any reason to expect gen- 
erous treatment from a Republican admin- 
istration, should be fighting alongside the 
worker and the fair-minded employer for 
3 substantial increase in the statutory mini- 
mum wage. The stake of the one is the 
stake of the other. 

I would like to take a moment to point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that while many bills 
have been introduced to increase the mini- 
mum wage to $1,25, most of these also in- 
clude proposals to extend coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. My bill does 
not. 

It seems to me that two separate issues 
are involved here and that the extension 
of coverage is an infinitely more compli- 
cated question than the increase in the 
hourly wage. I feel that each issue must 
be considered on its merits if there is to 
be a fair determination of each and for that 
reason I commend the judgment of the com- 
mittee in limiting the present hearings to 
the proposed increase. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is my earnest hope that this com- 
mittee will report a bill providing for a 
substantial increase in the minimum wage 
for American working men and women, 
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How To Advertise and Promote the Credit 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
Serting herewith a speech delivered by 
J.O. Shipe, manager, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association—CUNA—advertising 
and promotion service, Madison, Wis., 
and published in the Texas Credit Unior. 
League Bulletin of May 1955 issue. 

It is as follows: 

How To ADVERTISE AND PROMOTE THE CREDIT 
UNION 
(J. Orrin Shipe, manager, CUNA advertising 
and promotion service, Madison, Wis.) 
There are many reasons why the United 


States has the highest standard of living in 


the world, 

Two of them are especially interesting to 
Us. I mean installment credit and advertis- 
ing 

In no other country have installment credit 
‘nd advertising been developed as they have 
I suggest to you that 


in the United States. 
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these are two major reasons for our high 
standard of living. Without them, I do not 
believe the United States would be ahead of 
the Western European countries in any sub- 
stantial degree. Without them, in other 
words, we would not have reached our pres- 
ent stage of mass production and mass dis- 
tribution. Without advertising, the demand 
would not exist to justify investing huge 
amounts of money in producing new prod- 
ucts. Without installment credit, most con- 
sumers could not manage to scrape up 
enough money to buy such high-priced mer- 
chandise as washing machines, refrigerators, 
and television sets. 

Both advertising and installment credit are 
as old as the hills. Even before the Christian 
era advertising was used, and goods were sold 
on credit. Credit is older than money; it 
was used in Babylon before money had been 
invented anywhere in the world. 

In our own country, installment credit de- 
veloped earlier and faster than advertising. 
It developed in connection with selling prod- 
ucts that could not easily be sold for cash, 
especially clocks. A Connecticut clockmaker 
named Terry sold his clocks from house to 
house, or more accurately from farm to farm, 
on the installment plan about 1805. He 
found he could sell so many more on the in- 
stallment plan than he could for $25 cash 
that he opened up mass production. For the 
first time clocks were made on a kind of as- 
sembly line, with all parts made interchange- 
able. This broyght prices so low, that the 
clocks of Connecticut became famous all over 
the world. Meanwhile Eli Whitney was de- 
veloping mass production methods at the 
New Haven, Conn., arsenal. So it is fair to 
say that Connecticut is the home State both 
of mass production and of modern install- 
ment credit. 

Just where modern advertising was born 
would be harder to say. The early adver- 
tisements were small. When they used art- 
work, it was line drawings, because pho- 
tography and half-tone engravings had not 
been invented, not to mention high-speed 
color printing: There were no advertising 
agencies in those days, and the advertising 
might be prepared either by the manufac- 
turer who had something to sell, or by the 
newspaper or magazine that sold him the 
space. 

Much of the early advertising was aimed 
at creating mail-order business. All sorts 
of gadgets were offered for sale by mail, 
and if you take a look some time at the old 
advertising I think the thing that will strike 
you first is that much of the old advertising 
wouldn’t be allowed today. There was much 
patent medicine advertising even in respect- 
able magazines that would send people to 
jail nowadays. There were hundreds of elec- 
trical devices guaranteed to cure you of all 
sorts of fatal illnesses. 

You hear a lot of criticism of advertising 
these days, but the character of advertising 
has improved tremendously in the last 60 
or 70 years. 

What happened? 

Mass distribution is what happened. The 
early advertisers were fly-by-nights, street- 
corner pitchmen., They were selling prod- 
ucts of dubious virtue in small quantities 
to small numbers of people. They were so 
small themselves that they could make a 
living indefinitely by fooling some of the 
people some of the time. 

But along came the big distributors— 
the soap companies, the big department 
stores, certain food and tobacco processors. 
These advertisers were interested in mak- 
ing steady customers, and they had to go on 
the principle that you can’t fool all the peo- 
ple all the time. Their advertising had to 
be honest, and it had to be interesting. 
Furthermore, they found that spending more 
money for bigger space produced more or- 
ders in proportion than small-space ads. 
They made a bigger profit on a large ad 
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than on a small one. And they also found 
that spending additional money for better 
art, for extra colors, and for expertly written 
copy also paid extra profits. 

Suddenly it became possible for a manu- 
facturer to sell this product in every town 
in the United States. People know about it 
from seeing it in big ads in their favorite 
magazines and newspapers, dealers knew 
about it, it was easier to sell something 
that had been advertised than something 
that hadn’t been. A salesman could cover 
more ground and sell more at a time, when 
the product he was selling was well adver- 
tised. For many types of product the cost 
of distribution went down, despite the large 
sums spent for advertising. 

At first the big national advertisers were 
all manufacturers of small items that peo- 
ple bought repeatedly during the year— 
soap, food products, tobacco. 

In our country, a hundred years of adver- 
tising have gradually built into the Ameri- 
can people an automatic favorable response 
to new products that promise to improve 
their comfort or efficiency. It is now safe to 
invest large sums of money in products for 
which the consumer will be asked to pay 
large sums of money. This is very new. 
Much more money is being spent on product 
research today than was spent in 1929. It is 
really only since World War II that the ad- 
vertising of the last 100 years has begun to 
pay its full dividends. 

I mention all this in order to make a basic 
point about advertising. 

Advertising is like farming; you’ve got to 
do it steadily and with a plan in mind. You 
cannot jump in and out. You cannot expect 
to plant 1 ad and reap a harvest any more 
than you can plant 1 turnip and make a 
million. Advertising is a process of cultiva- 
tion. Individual ads may produce a big re- 
sponse, and you may feel that you have 
found some sort of magic key. But these oc- 
casional big successes, pleasant though they 
are, should not blind you to the fact that 
you are working with growing things, just 
as if you were growing corn or teaching chil- 
dren. Your overall program is much more 
important than any single advertisement 
in it. 

Now it is perfectly true that credit unions 
are not a business. We must never stop re- 
minding ourselves that we do not judge the 
success of a credit union the way we judge 
the success of a bank or a grocery chain. 
Bigness is not the point, dividends are not 
the point; the real point is the service we 
give each other. A bank may reject loan ap- 
plications because it feels that the time calls 
for retrenchment. It may decide that an in- 
vestment in bonds is wiser at some particular 
time than an investment in consumer loans, 
A credit union cannot make such decisions. 
When it puts such consideration ahead of 
its members’ needs, then it is no longer a 
service organization. 

Fortunately, however, advertising works 
for service organizations just as well as for 
profit organizations. Advertising, after all, 
is always an offer of service or benefits. It 
offers you a prettier home, or a quicker way 
to cook dinner, or a car that will impress 
your neighbor more than the wreck you are 
driving now, or something that will stop 
headaches faster. Unless you have some- 
thing to offer that people want, there is no 
use advertising. You cannot just say, “Send 
me your money.” You've got to tell them 
why. 

The whole trick in advertising is figuring 
out what they want and saying it so clearly 
that they will say to themselves, “That's 
what I’m looking for!” 

Now there are some ways in which this is 
easy. 

We know, for example, the nine words that 
are most attractive in a headline. They 
are ‘‘New, free, who, which, how, these, easy, 
success” and above all “you.” We also find 
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that people are more interested in a ques- 
tion than in a statement. 

Hence it is easy to say that the perfect 
headline would be something like: 

“Do you know these easy rules for success- 
ful borrowing? Send for your free copy!” 

This headline follows the easy rules for 
successful headline writing. 

It is direct; it speaks personally to the 
reader. 

It promises him something he wants and 
he knows he wants. 

It asks him a question; it is hard for peo- 
ple to resist answering a question, and most 
people will automatically answer this ques- 
tion with “Yes.” 

It offers him something for nothing. 

It uses short familiar words. 

It explains itself immediately; the reader 
has no trouble finding out what it’s about. 

I hope this makes it clear that there is a 
terrible danger in writing fancy advertising. 
Anybody who can write at all is always un- 
der a temptation to write impressively, 
cleverly, amusingly, using big words, puns, 
allusions to famous historical figures or 
quotations from poetry or epigrams of great 
thinkers. Writing is an occupation that 
gives us a wonderful chance to show off how 
much we know. The advertising writer has 
to struggle constantly against this tempta- 
tion and remember; he is not writing to 
amuse people, he is not writing to impress 
people, he is writing to tell people how they 
can get something they want. 

You can use humor in advertising, but it 
has to serve in someway the purpose of 
telling people how they can get what they 
want. You can use big words sometimes 
too, but you have to remember your purpose. 

You are safest when you write an adver- 
tisement the way you would write a letter 
to a close friend. Or the way you would 
speak to a friend who works in the same 
place you do. 

But we said earlier that one advertisement 
does not make an advertising program, any 
more than one turnip makes a farm. 

How is a credit union going to plan a 
program? 

Let’s start by agreeing not to plan for 
20 years, but just make a plan for 1 year. 

You want to ask yourself four questions: 

Whom do we want to reach? 

What do we want them to do? 

Why should they be interested in doing it? 

How are we going to tell them about it? 

It is pretty easy to make up your mind 
whom you want to reach and what you want 
them to do. 

You want to reach nonmembers and get 
them to join. Or you want to reach people 
who are likely to borrow money in the near 
future, and get them to borrow from the 
credit union. Or you want to reach people 
who could save more regularly than they 
are doing, and persuade them to do it in the 
credit union. 

Undoubtedly you would like to accomplish 
all these things at once, but it is better to 
do one thing at a time. 

It is much easier to drive home ohe simple 
idea at a time than to explain the whole 
credit-union operation. 

So you tell them what you want them to 
do: 

“Join the credit union.” 

“Borrow from the credit union.” 

“Save in the credit union.” 

But our third question is “Why should 
they be interested in doing it?” and this 
is where we begin to have to scratch our 
heads and do some hard thinking. 

Why should they be interested in joining 
the credit union? Why should they be in- 
terested in borrowing from it? Why should 
they be interested in saving in it? 

To make our advertising as effective as 
possible, we have to tell people exactly the 
reasons that appeal to them most. Should 
we say: “in order to live better,” “in order 
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to save money,” “in order to be secure,” “in 
order to have money for your old age,” “in 
order to save time and trouble,” “in order 
to deal with your friends and neighbors,” 
“in order to have control over your finances’? 

These are all rather vague reasons, rather 
abstract. They do not create vivid pictures 
in people’s minds. You want the reasons you 
give to be as clear and delightful as possible. 
You will have to search for something more 
definite, such as: 

“Do you want a rich friend? 
credit union.” 

“When you save in the credit union, you 
are buying years of smiles.” 

“You can save 10 percent on your car with 
a credit union loan.” 

I do not mean that these are the best 
possible statements you can make, but you 
see what I mean. They struggle toward say- 
ing something clear, inviting, simple and 
memorable. 

Our fourth question is, How are we going 
to tell them about it? 

To some extent we have answered this 
question already. We are going to tell them 
directly, clearly, personally, forcefully. We 
should also decide, we are not going to give 
them just one reason for joining, or bor- 
rowing, or saving. We are going to give them 
several reasons. 

There are two mistakes we don’t want to 
make: we don’t want to give them too mrany 
reasons, because in the first place this might 
get simply confusing and.in the second 
place when you force yourself to think up a 
lot of reasons some of them are bound to 
be trivial. So we will limit ourselves to 
3 or 4. The other mistake we don’t want to 
make is to limit ourselves to one reason; 
we have various kinds of people of various 
ages and various family situations in our 
group, and there are different reasons that 
will appeal to these different people. The 
older people are more interested in money 
for retirement; the younger people are more 
interested in money for home and children, 
just to take one obvious example. We've 
got something for all of them. 

But the other answer to the question: 
How are we going to tell them about it? 
is the most important answer of all, which 
is why I have saved it till the end. 

We are going to tell them repeatedly. 

Repetition is the very heart of advertising. 


You tell people something once, and about 
3 percent of them may be impressed. The 
other 97 percent are thinking of something 
else, or forget what you said, or put off doing 
anything about it, or don’t believe you, or 
don’t understand what you are saying. 

The problem in advertising. therefore, is 
not so much to tell people something, as to 
remind them of it. 

So you use letters, bulletins, postcards, pay 
envelope stuffers, posters, counter displays, 
lapel buttons, book matches, pocket calen- 
dars, imprinted pencils, publicity stories, 
banners, contests, leaflets, pamphlets, news- 
paper and house organ advertisements, pos- 
sibly even radio and television—just to re- 
mind them. 

This is what makes advertising work, it 
is not enough to create a piece of adver- 
tising. You have to create a lot of pieces of 
advertising, and you have to be sure they get 
to people. Advertising doesn’t work until 
somebody sees it, and your job is only 25 
percent creation. It is 75 percent promotion, 
distribution, exposure, circulation—what- 
ever you want to call it. 

I hope I have not made this sound like 
a big job. Actually it is not. Organizing 
it in the first place calls for hard thinking, 
but once an advertising program is well 
launched it is not as hard as weeding a 
garden or washing dishes. 

And a credit union that gets even a modest 
advertising program going has a great many 
factors in its favor. 
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Tt has unique service to offer. It has th 
advantage of local concentration, which 
makes advertising much easier than = 
vertising to a national market. It has th, 
warm friendly feeling created by the ton 
mon bond of membership. Every effective 
advertisement in such a close group €choes 
and is magnified by the talk of the members 
at lunch time or after work. 

With such advantages, it is not hard to q 
an advertising job that will make a credit 
union really boil. 





The Military Code of Justice Is in Need 
of an Immediate Congressional Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I appealed on the floor of the 
House for an immediate review of the 
Military Code of Justice by pointing out 
many defects in the law. 


Since my statement on the floor of the 
House all branches of the armed services, 
the Military Court of Justice, and many 
individuals, while not agreeing entirely 
with my viewpoint, admit that a review 
for the purpose of eliminating defects 
should be accomplished during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

On June 6, 1955, Mr. John G. Norris, a 
staff writer for the Washington Post, 
wrote the following article regarding the 
Military Code of Justice which I feel is 
a timely discussion of the subject: 

MILITARY JUSTICE 
(By John G. Norris) 
CODE CHANGES SOUGHT 

Congress has been asked to throw out an- 
other of the postwar reforms in the mili- 
tary forces that were hailed at the time as 
making the services more democratic. In 
the past year, the Defense Department has 
restored off-post saluting, the wearing of 
swords, Many privileges of rank and other 
facets of military tradition that were 
dropped after World War II as the result of 
criticism of the military caste system. 

President Eisenhower tightened up on dis- 
cipline by authorizing stiffer penalties for 
men who go A. W. O. L., and Congress has 
granted a pay increase favoring officers and 
noncoms more than privates. 

Now Pentagon officials are calling for 
sweeping changes in the 1950 Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and a return in large 
part to the traditional military system of 
administering justice. Before Congress is 
@ Defense Department plan for amending 
the law, and individual proposals of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force judge advocates 
general that go much farther in restoring 
the earlier system. Civilian Judges of the 
United States Court of Military Appeals, 4 
body created by the 1950 code, oppose maby 
of the proposed changes on the ground they 
would destroy some of the substantial rights 
granted by Congress to members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Disregarding the many complexities of the 
new Pentagon legal proposals, there is 00 
question that they would do away with many 
of the safeguards that the code throws 
around an accused serviceman to protect 
him against arbitrary or overly severe dis 
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handed down by military command. 

cipline 

rs OF courts-martial. 

e Traditionally, military justice has been 
impler and cruder than the civilian crim- 
= code. This makes abuse easier. But 
etary men used to say, with some reason, 
ns t they'd prefer @ court-martial if inno- 
hv put a civil court if guilty. The 1950 
rn however, made military justice more 
complicated than before. Pretrial investiga- 
tion, the trials themselves, and appeals pro- 
cedures were greatly formalized. 

As a result, the services have had to com-~ 
mission more lawyers and give abbreviated 
legal training to large numbers of officers and 
noncoms. The code also greatly restricted 
the right of commanding officers to hand out 
“nonjudicial punishment” for minor offenses. 

But while all this served to protect the 
individual from Captain Queegs and safe- 
guard him from mistakes of inexperienced 
defense counsel, it without doubt has worked 
padly from the overall viewpoint of the 
Armed Forces. 

pentagon officials stress these points in this 
connection: 

There has been a big upsurge in courts- 
martial—some 247,000 of them last year, 
largely due to the curtailment of the pow- 
er of commanding officers to order punish- 
ment without holding a trial. Unless minor 
offenders are tried and given the severe 
punishment authorized in such cases, dis- 
cipline suffers, 

This has created more “military crimi- 
nals’—men with court-martial convictions 
on their records—for the fines, restrictions 
or confinement ordered by commanding offi- 
cers eventually are erased from the record. 
In the Navy, more than twice as many men 
are undergoing confinement today than be- 
fore the code was adopted—8 per 1,000 men 
now compared to 3.5 per 1,000 then. All this 
has proved more costly in both time and ef- 
fort. 

But far more important is the potential 
effect of the present system, if all-out war 
should come. It now takes about a year for 
a court-martial case to go through the man- 
datory reviews required at various levels and 
up to the civilian Court of Military Appeals 
for decision, : 

As any conviction can be taken to the court 
as a matter of right, Pentagon officials predict 
the whole system would break down in a 
major war. The Army particularly fears 
what would happen to battle zone morale if 
appeals could go all the way to Washington 
and there could be no contemporary punish- 
ment of front-line deserters.” 

The various changes suggested by Penta- 
gon Officials include: Curtailing the right of 
review to the civilian appeals court; per- 
mitting commanding officers and lower grade 
court-martials to impose stiffer punishments, 
including confinement on bread and water; 

dropping enlisted men from court-martial 
(the right is seldom exercised, as accused, 
have found that top sergeants are tougher 
than young officers); and abolition of many 
of the present time-consuming procedures 
and restrictions inserted for protection of the 
accused, 

But on the other hand, many of the pro- 
Posed changes are opposed by some civilian 
lawyers familiar with military procedures. 
They call attention to a number of recent 
cases in which the Court of Military Appeals 
reversed convictions because the rights of the 
accused were denied them before courts- 
martial, 

In the proposal to make far-reaching 
changes in the Nation’s fundamental mili- 
lary law, the inevitable conflict between the 
tights of the individual and the good of the 
State arises, 

The Pentagon case for some reforms is a 
f00d one. But Congress doubtless will ex- 





amine all of them carefully before voting to 
restore the traditional military legal ways. 
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Korean Prospects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Col. Ben C. 
Limb, Ambassador of Korea to the 
United Nations. Colonel Limb’s words, 
delivered during the congress, hold 
added meaning during this season which 
marks, on June 22, the fifth anniversary 
of Communist aggression in Korea. 

The address follows: 

Today’s headlines deal with Formosa, but 
Korea remains in acute danger and may well 
be still the most critical scene of the Com- 
munist versus free world conflict in Asia. 
The reasons are many and may be easily 
itemized: 

1. The Republic of Korea is the only con- 
tinental land base for the free world military 
power that can threaten the industrialized 
centers of Red China and Soviet Siberia. As 
such, it remains what Paul Hoffman called 
“a bastion of democracy in Asia.” So long as 
the Republic of Korea remains free, the Red 
imperialists cannot count confidently on the 
indefinite possession of their huge Chinese 
conquest. In their minds, as revealed in the 
barrage of propaganda broadcasts, a South 
Korean army allied with the military 
strength of the United States, is a constant 
threat. All experience with Communists in- 
dicates that they are coldly and caliously 
realistic in dealing with the problems they 
think most pressing. 


2. In Communist strategic plans, the con- 
quest of southern Korea probably has a defi- 
nitely higher priority than any attempted 
conquest of Formosa. Formosa is for them 
& luxury item, not a necessity. If they wish- 
ed, they could by-pass it entirely. It does 
not shut off their projected advances into 
southeastern Asia or into Japan. On the 
other hand, Korea is a pocket of free world 
resistance tucked back into the heartland of 
Asian communism. From air bases in south- 
ern Korea, Mukden, Dairen, Peiping, and 
Viadivostock are within easy jet-bomber 
range. The Red strategists know they can- 
not push on into new military adventures 
without first securing their rear against re- 
taliatory attacks from southern Korea. 

3. Ideologically, the Reds appear to have 
special reasons for attacking Formosa; spe- 
cifically, they are pledging “liberation” of 
Formosa in their present propaganda, and 
are therefore investing “face” in its conquest. 
However, their far more basic ideological 
problems revolve around the conquest of 
southern Korea, 

The Republic of Korea is the only conti- 
nental democracy in all north Asia—offering 
sharp contrast with the totalitarian police 
power of the Communist regime. All Asia 
knows that more than 4 million Koreas have 
“voted” against the falsely labelled “‘workers’ 
democracies” of northern Korea and Red 
China, by fleeing to sanctuary in the south— 
or by remaining there voluntarily when 
offered repatriation. The West never should 
underestimate the dependence placed by the 
Reds upon their propaganda claims of their 
superiority to American style capitalism. In 
all Asia there is no more immediate or potent 
threat to the stabilization of Red China 
than the constant memory of the millions of 
Koreans who have seen both communism 
and democracy in action—and have sacrificed 
their property, risked their lives, and aban- 
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doned friends and relatives to escape from 
the “people’s paradise”’ into the free (if de- 
vastated) area of the Republic of Korea. 

4. Another reason for fearing an attack 
against the Republic of Korea is the very fact 
that the Reds sedulously avoid talking about 
it while patently preparing for it. The Swe- 
dish-Swiss members of the “Neutral Nations 
(Truce) Supervisory Commission’’—which is 
ham-strung by its Polish and Czechoslova- 
kian members—have declared publicly and 
Officially that the Communists are pushing 
military supplies into northern Korea on 
four railways (in violation of the truce 
terms) and they will not permit them to be 
inspected. As has been amply demonstrated 
in the past, the Reds do not telegraph their 
punches. In June 1950, the Pyongyang radio 
was insistently broadcasting demands for a 
“unity conference” right up to the hour of 
the sneak attack. True, the Communist 
propaganda now threatens attack upon For- 
mosa; maybe it will come, but more likely, 
behind the screen of those diversionary 
threats there, they may be preparing a re- 
newed attack upon southern Korea. 

5. Communist military power in Asia is 
especially suited for a renewal of the warfare 
in Korea. Neither Red China nor Russia (if 
the latter is willing publicly to become in- 
volved) has navai power for a Formosa inva- 
sion. But Red China has at least 2,500,000 
front-line ground soldiers, with another 
1,500,000 in reserve. At least 1 million of 
these troops are already concentrated in 
northern Korea, where they are heavily sup- 
plied with huge quantities of munitions, 
tanks, and artillery brought in in direct 
violation of the truce. Furthermore, the 
Reds have built up a series of military air- 
fields in northern Korea and have based at 
least 450 jet fighters and bombers on them— 
again in flagrant violation of the truce terms. 
Finally, the military forces of the Allies in 
Korea have been reduced by about four- 
fifths, thus leaving southern Korea as a 
tempting prize. 

6. As the Reds pursue their firmly estab- 
lished policy of pushing ahead with the con- 
quest of all Asia, Korea appears to be rela- 
tively exposed diplomatically. The United 
States-ROK Mutual Defense Treaty must be 
offset (in their thinking) at least in part 
by the frequent statements of American 
Officials that they would never favor getting 
into any more “Korean type” wars. An at- 
tack upon Formosa would touch off an im- 
mediate conflict with the United States. 
An attack on southern Korea might well 
start an involved argument among the “neu- 
tralists” in the United Nations—while the 
Red armies have time to roll ahead under 
their strong cover of air power. We Koreans 
remain strong in the belief that an attack 
launched against us would instantly bring 
to our aid another American expeditionary 
force. But in view of all the distaste that 
has been expressed in U. N. and United States 
circles for such renewed struggle, the Reds 
may well be figuring differently. 

MAYBE I’M WRONG 


Of course it is difficult for anyone out- 
side the Kremlin and its Peiping anteroom 
to be certain of what military aggression 
is being planned. In anticipating that 
southern Korea is a more immediate target 
than Formosa, maybe I’m wrong. But even 
if the Republic of Korea is not to be once 
again the central target of the road to Paris 
through Peiping program, we have ample 
reason for concern about our general pros- 
pects. 

Let me itemize some of the probabilities 
that exist: 

Economically, Korea, which is potentially 
@ rich country, was ruined by the 38th 
parallel division. What industrial and min- 
eral potential we have in southern Korea 
has largely been devastated by the war, and 
the rehabilitation program moves with pon- 
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derous slowness. What is painfully evident 
is that southern Korea, with its popula- 
tion swollen by 4 million refugees, cannot 
become self-sufficient while separated from 
the north. Meanwhile, no one expects that 
the American Congress will indefinitely sup- 
port our large annual deficits. The time 
will come when our outside support will 
CGwindle below the point at which our sub- 
sistence can be maintained. It is possible 
that the Communists have sufficient patience 
to wait for us to be starved into submis- 
sion. The alternative is to establish indus- 
trial capital in southern Korea as quickly 
as possible, so that Korea can defend itself. 

Diplomatically, a new threat is already 
posed against us in the forthcoming April 
conference on the so-called Asia-Africa bloc 
where Chou En-lai and Nehru will provide 
the leadership in what may prove to be an 
intensification of the decade-long program 
of making just one more territorial con- 
cession to the Communists. In view of those 
who will be attending the conference, Korea 
and her friends must guard themselves with 
great determination and courage against 
their wiles. 

Meanwhile, the entire free world seems to 
be nibbling greedily at the Communist bait 
of “coexistence.” No one, to my knowledge, 
has defined clearly just what this concept 
means. Indubitably, it is contrasted with 
the earlier promise of “liberation.” What 
“coexistence” appears to mean is that free 
world powers agree to let the Reds keep 
what they already have stolen, so long as 
they will at least “promise” not to steal 
any more. (Lion and lamb.) That kind 
coexistence means no existence for Korea, 
which cannot long exist half-slave and half- 
free. 

Militarily, the balance of power has already 
Swung disastrously against us. In 1950-53 
we and our Allies could at any time have 
won the war and reunited all Korea if such 
had been desired by the West. But after 
the entry of the Chinese Reds into the con- 
flict, “victory” was specifically ruled out as 
an Allied goal. This was the stand taken 
even though every military expert who has 
spoken out has declared that the war in 
Korea could have been—and should have 
been—won. However, the Red armies which 
were demoralized and famished (for sup- 
plies) in the spring of 1951, when they were 
“saved by the bell” of the start of truce 
talks, are now cockily arrogant with their 
boast of having met and defeated the great- 
est military powers of the free world—and 
they have a tremendous buildup of air and 
land supplies in northern Korea. Mean- 
while, the Allied air force has moved its 
base out of southern Korea and the land 
armies of our allies have been drastically re- 
duced. While this has been going on, our 
pleas for a concomitant buildup of ROK 
military strength has been vetoed. True, 
Wwe are now stronger than we ever have been 
in the past—but not anywhere nearly as 
strong as was the entire U. N. force in Korea 
at its peak. 

Politically, Korea is effectively united un- 
der the leadership of the most indomitable, 
capable, and farsighted anti-Communist 
leader in the world today—President Syng- 
man Rhee. We pray and expect that his 
leadership may continue for a long time to 
come. But the Communists undoubtedly 
have their strategic eyes trained for the time 
when the Republic of Korea will have to 
undergo the throes of transition to new and 
untried leadership—necessarily to be elected 
in an atmosphere of sharp competition. 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 


From Valley Forge and Waterloo to the 
Pusan perimeter, when freemen have con- 
fronted aggressive evil that threatens to de- 
stroy their concept of civilization, they have 
stanchly stood upon and fought back. His- 
tory proves over and over again that with- 
out such devoted sacrifices, there never could 
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have been the development of a Christian 
democratic civilization. In 6,000 years of 
recorded history there has scarcely been a 
single generation that did not have to beat 
down imperialistic conquest in order to safe- 
guard its right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The Communist hope that our generation 
is different. As they see it, all through the 
free world a rising standard of living has 
made the people so comfortable that they 
no longer seem willing to bestir themselves 
to confront the surrounding dangers. We 
may feel soundly sure that this Communist 
views is false. However, one of the common- 
est assertions by the free-world statesmen is 
that their people simply will not permit 
them to pursue any policies that involve 
risks. 

If perpetual peace is now possible, we may 
all utter heartfelt prayers of thanksgiving. 
No one could long for assurance of peace 
more than the war-ravaged Koreans. But 
blind hope should not divert our attention 
from realities; an atomic stalemate is far 
from being real peace. 

The Communists have maintained a steady 
and rapid advance for 10 full years. Russia, 
which itself was conquered by a handful of 
Communists in 1917 has, between 1945 and 
1955, gone on to conquer more than 600 mil- 
lion additional people. The Soviet bloc now 
controls one-third of the world’s population 
and about one-third of its surface area. 
Nor is the end in sight. The last major ad- 
vance was made just last spring, at Geneva, 
and the newest war maneuvers are being 
conducted right now in the Formosa Strait. 

Time after time the world’s democracies 
have made grievous sacrifices to relieve ten- 
sion—at Yalta in 1945; in the “white book 
on China” in 1949; in the Korean truce in 
1953; in the Geneva Conference in 1954, to 
mention just a few highlights. But the 
Communists do not want, and will not per- 
mit, the tension to be relieved. With utterly 
cynical ruthlessness, they keep rolling for- 
ward apparently confident that the free 
world can be whittled down to digestible size 
before the strongest allies will be aroused to 
fight back. 

In my own view, the situation is far from 
hopeless. I think there is sound logic in the 
view that the Communist bloc lacks the 
iron, oil, coal, uranium, industrialization, 
and long-range bomber forces with which to 
dare now to wage a world war. It is highly 
probable that the free world still has a mar- 
gin of time in which it can boldly strike back 
in limited wars of liberation, thus doing its 
own whittling down in the only kind of 
strategy that can prevent a final global 
atomic war. 

Cautious souls (and we have a plethora of 
them today) may argue that this course is 
risky. They should recall it is based on more 
than logic. In the early summer of 1953 
President Syngman Rhee shocked the free 
world by risking the truce in Korea when he 
freed some 26,000 prisoners who refused repa- 
triation to communism. Panicky spokesmen 
of the free world cried that he had destroyed 
the hope for a truce. The fact was quite the 
contrary. As soon as the Communists were 
confronted by a man of iron, rather than by 
cautiously conciliatory negotiators, they 
hastily gave up stalling and signed the truce 
documents almost at once. By this act they 
showed conclusively that rather than seeking 
a cause for world war, they could hardly be 
goaded into one. The courageous action by 
President Rhee gave the free world a posi- 
tive proof that bold countermeasures can 
succeed—where nothing else will or does suf- 
fice. 

I hope the counsel I am giving does not 
sound strange to American ears. It never 
has been true in the past that democratic 
patriots feared to stand against bullying ag- 
gression. Today the Soviet strategists be- 
lieve, as did the Kaiser in 1914 and Hitler in 
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1939, that the decadent democracies are 
soft to resist conquest. My own cony 
is that the Soviets are wrong. But we 
not wait for them to awake us from ou 
dream of hope by any Pear] Harbor blast, In. 
stead, they will whittle and whittle and whi:, 
tle, hoping the free world will slumbe 
until it is too late. 
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Address of Hon. Allen J. Ellender, Jr, of 
Louisiana, Before the National River; 
and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 42d annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Cop. 
gress has just concluded its delibera. 
tions held in the city of Washington, 
D. Cc. At this convention there were 
many splendid addresses delivered and 
not the least of the major addresses was 
a speech delivered by my friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from the 
State of Louisiana, ALLEN J. ELLEnnrr, 
Sr. This speech deals with our correct 
position as a nation toward internal 
development and toward the foreign 
economic relief policy, sometimes known 
as the giveaway policy. 

This speech, when made, received a 
tremendous ovation from delegates from 
46 States out of the Union and in addi- 
tion, from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. The demand has been heavy for 
this speech, and I present it to you for 
inclusion under leave to extend my 
remarks: 

TExT OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY EY 
SENATOR ALLEN J. ELLENDER, OF LOUISIANA, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
WorRKS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON A?P- 
PROPRIATIONS, BEFORE THE 42p ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND Hark- 
BORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 
1955 
Ladies and gentlemen, I was most gratified 

to accept the invitation of your president to 

address this meeting. As most of you 4l- 

ready know, the conservation and develop- 

ment of our precious water and land re- 
sources are subjects in which I am keenly 
interested. Since I first took the oath of 

office as a United States Senator, over 18 

years ago, the twin problems of preserving 

and conserving our God-given natural re- 

sources, in all their forms, have occupied 4 

great deal of my time and effort. I cut my 

legislative teeth on the problems of our agr- 
culture from 1937 through the present. As 
one born and raised in the southern reaches 
of the Mississippi Valley, I have lived through 
several disastrous floods. I have seen eroded 
lands come to life, but I have also seen the 
staggering and needless waste to which our 
precious land resources have been subjected— 
waste which, to my mind, is inexcusable. 
Today, however, I do not intend to take up 
your valuable time with a review of that 
which is now history; rather, I want to talk 
about today, tomorrow, and the years 
come. To a certain extent, the future and 
the past are inseparable. The National Al- 
chives building on Constitution Avenue bears 
the legend “What is past is prologue.” In4 
strictly historical sense, that legend is 10 
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ibt true. In @ general, overall sense, I 
~ e and pray that it is not—at least, not 
aa respect to rivers, harbors, flood control, 
as soil conservation. 
anvnen I first came to the Senate in 1937, 
there were rumblings of war coming from 
cross the seas. Here at home, most of those 
oe nblings went unnoticed. We had our own 
rroblems to cope with—-and these problems 
ee manifold and varied. The Congress 
acted boldly—and in perhaps some cases, 
unwisely—but in so acting we laid the 
sroundwork for some of the finest, most 
necessary, programs which this country of 
ours has ever experienced. Earlier, the prob- 
lem of flood control was attacked on a com- 
prehensive basis by the Federal Government. 
the Flood Control Act of 1928, and subse- 
quent authorizing legislation, has left us 
with a basic legislative skeleton upon which 
+ should be possible to place the flesh of 
5 truly realistic program of water and land 
; That program had really just 
begun when, in 1941, this country was 
plunged into war. Since that time, emer- 
vency after emergency has made it impos- 
siple, according to our planners, for us to 
have enough money on hand to meet our 
domestic military commitments and our in- 
ternational obligations and yet remain with 
enough left over to do anything like an ade- 
quate job in conserving our natural re- 
sources. 

As a result, we are barely keeping abreast 
of the problems. In some places, we are 
moving downhill. In my own State of Lou- 
isiana, we lose almost 2,000 acres of land 
each year along a 150-mile strétch of the Red 
River alone. Other States lose a comparable 
amount. Several years ago, the Department 
of Agriculture estimated that when the Pil- 
grims first arrived in this land there were 
some 9 inches of topsoil, on the average, on 
our arable lands. Today, 3 inches of this 
irreplaceable topsoil—one-third of the origi- 
nal, natural, God-given topsoil—has gone 
down the drain, so to speak. How long, may 
I ask, can our Nation continue to survive 
under circumstances such as these? How 
long can we continue to feed and clothe our 
growing population as you and I are fed 
and clothed today when our very lifeblood— 
our precious topsoil—is being dissipated at 
this rate? The answer to that is simple: 
We cannot, unless we begin now to stop this 
senseless waste and to make the maximum 
practical use of the land we now have, 

We are all proud of our country. We 
take great pride in our economic growth, 
in the fact that our standard of living is 
the highest in the world. “Made in the U. S. 
A." is a label of which we Americans boast. 

How proud are we going to be a genera- 
tion hence when our children and grand- 
children face the prospect of insufficient land, 
and antiquated waterways? Can we, as the 
trustees of our Nation’s future, take pride 
in the fact that we have willfully neglected 
two phases which are vital to economic 
growth, that is, conservation of land, and 
conservation of our water resources? 

My friends, to my way of thinking, we 
have been putting the cart before the horse. 
We have, it is true, had to live in a con- 
Stant state of emergency over the past 20 
years; but we have not even done all the 
things we could, under the circumstances, 
to guarantee the continued growth of our 
country. That is a shocking statement for 
4’ Member of the Congress to make, isn’t it? 
Yet, it is a true statement—unfortunate 
though it may be. 

The hard facts are that we have been in- 
*xcusably niggardly with the vital projects 
Which await completion here at home. We 
have permitted our fine programs of river 
and harbor development, flood control, soil 
conservation, land reclamation and others 
to not Only lag, but in many cases to stag- 
nate. At the same time, we have voted 


conservation. 


‘billions upon billions for economic aid, for 
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development assistance, for defense support, 
to be spent in lands across the seas. 

I was one of the Senators who helped 
pass the original Marshall plan. I voted to 
do so in good faith. Our leaders told us that 
all we had to do was get Europe back on its 
feet—“Raise European industrial produc 
tion 25 percent above prewar levels, and we 
can quit,” they told us. Today, European 
production is better than 150 percent of 
prewar and we are still passing out the 
greenbacks. We have even done more. We 
have begun to do for these countries the 
very things that we have neglected to do for 
our own people. I shall explain what I mean 
in just a moment. 

In the meantime, we have progressed in 
our assistance programs from Europe to Asia. 
We have found new bugaboos of communism 
to use as an excuse for doling out more 
American funds to foreign lands. And the 
end is not yet in sight; Europe is healthy, 
but Asia is sic®. And Dr. Uncle Sam has 
just the prescription—more American green- 
backs. 

Where, may I ask, are our European friends, 
whom we have nursed back to health? 
Where are the Belgians, the French, the 
British, and the Italians? We pour Ameri- 
can dollars into the Belgian Congo, into 
French Equatorial Africa, into Indochina, 
Malaya, and other areas—but we receive no 
help from our partners in peace. When we 
knock on their doors there is nobody at home. 
And why not? Because they are knocking 
again on ours for more money—and we fool- 
ishly continue to make it available to them. 
All are in a position to pay for their own 
obligations if only we permitted them to 
do so. 

Now, I do not want to leave the impression 
that all foreign assistance should end imme- 
diately. I think, however, that we should 
confine our aid to those countries that are 
willing to help themselves. I also believe 
that the time has come for us to terminate 
all assistance except some military aid in 
some quarters and point 4—that is, technical 
assistance. Point 4, incidentally, should be 
administered on the basis in which it was 
conceived; that is, as a means of making 
our technological know-how available to 
underdeveloped countries. It should not be 
turned into an economic-aid vehicle—as was 
attempted just a few years ago. Technical 
assistance, point 4, should not involve our 
funneling large sums of cash into foreign 
lands in order to Americanize them over- 
night. We should permit them to start at 
the bottom rung of the ladder and not advo- 
cate the development of projects beyond 
their own financial capability. We should 
relegate our assistance to teaching the 
peoples of underdeveloped lands how to best 
utilize their resources—and we should en- 
courage them to produce the funds for actual 
development projects. That is a function of 
the nations involved—it is not a responsi- 
bility of the United States Government. We 
have enough to do at home; as a matter of 
fact, I sometimes wonder if we have not per- 
mitted our backlog of necessary projects to 
grow too large. 

As chairman of the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, it has been my privilege dur- 
ing recent weeks to preside over hearings on 
budget requests for flood control, naviga- 
tion, and rivers and harbors appropriations 
for the next fiscal year. In January, the 
administration sent the Congress a budget 
calling for the expenditure of roughly $523 
million for all Corps of Engineers public- 
works projects. This amount represents less 
than 1 percent of the total fiscal 1956 Budget. 
According to Bureau of the Budget figures, 
the administration has asked Congress for 
only about a billion dollars for all water 
resources development, plus all soil-conser- 
vation expenditures during the fiscal year to 
come. The reason cited for this meager 
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amount of funds to perform the vital func- 
tions concerned is the fact that we must 
gird ourselves and our free-world allies in 
order to repel Communist aggression. This 
is a laudable purpose, and one in which I 
am in full accord. However, what we are not 
expressly told is that nearly $2 billion—or 
roughly double the amount available here at 
home has been earmarked for nonmilitary 
expenditures abroad. 

We have spent, since 1948—the year the 
Marshall plan was begun—nearly $50 billion 
in rendering assistance to our friends across 
the seas. During that same time, we have 
spent roughly $6 billion for all civil func- 
tions projects here at home—for all flood 
control, navigation, and rivers and harbors 
projects. We have fallen far behind in the 
process. 

It is now time, in my humble judgment, 
for us to begin doing some of the things 
which we have neglected here at home for 
so long. Unfortunately, there seems to be 
but little consideration given to our domes- 
tic projects by those on the policymaking 
levels. Oh, of course, we are told every 
year how important our domestic projects 
are. We receive platitudes in abundance, 
but only a pittance in hard cash. And plat- 
itudes don’t build dams or levees; good in- 
tentions do not deepen waterways or dredge 
new channels. If we do not start getting 
adequate cash as well as adequate platitudes, 
we shall, indeed, find that the road to ruin is 
paved with good intentions. Now, I want to 
make one thing clear. I am not complain- 
ing about the expenditure of one penny of 
our tax money in building a true global de- 
fense against communist aggression. I am 
complaining, and I shall continue to com- 
plain, about our leaders refusing to ask for 
enough money to do an adequate job; here 
at home, while they insist upon more money 
to do just the same things in foreign lands. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the 
1956 fiscal year budget contains only about 
a billion dollars for ali water and soil con- 
servation here in the United States, and that 
we are being asked to spend nearly twice 
that amount in nonmilitary assistance in 
foreign lands. The logical question to ask 
is this: “where and how are these nonmili- 
tary foreign aid funds being spent?” 

During the past year, it was my privilege 
to visit approximately 45 foreign lands, lo- 
cated in Europe, Africa, southern Asia, and 
the Near East, in connection with my duties 
as a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I made a similar inspection 
trip throughout Africa, in 1953, and I was 
privileged to visit South and Central America 
in 1952. 

I am convinced that if our American tax- 
payers could but see the things I saw, they 
would rise up in righteous wrath against the 
way their money is being spent. In all sin- 
cerity, I am forced to say that much of our 
aid funds is being frittered away. We are 
trying to teach Arabs to grow sugar cane on 
desert land. We are spending large sums 
in teaching foreign countries how to bal- 
ance their budgets—when we have been able 
to balance our own only three times in the 
last 20 years. But, even more disturbing, we 
are embarking upon public-works projects 
abroad while our leaders steadfastly insist 
that we cannot afford similar projects here 
at home. 

In 1954, for example, our Government 
signed a long-term agreement with Egypt 
whereby we pledged ourselves to put up $40 
million for economic development in Egypt. 
The 1956 budget request for foreign aid in- 
cludes projected expenditures of staggering 
amounts of money for public works projects 
in Egypt. Here is how the funds would be 
earmarked. First, $10 million for highway 
improvement; 7.5 millions for potable water 
supplies, 4.3 millions for the improvement of 
waterways; 16 million for the improvement 
of Egyptian railroads, and nearly a million 
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and a half for the purchase of machine-shop 
equipment. 

But Egypt is not an isolated instance. 
Here are some of the other ways in which we 
are spending money for public-works proj- 
ects in foreign lands. We have provided 
funds in Greece for an integrated national 
electric system, for land and water develop- 
ment, and we have backed an $80 million 
loan for projects in Greece involving mines, 
highways, and railroads, among others. This 
in spite of the fact that Greece has reached 
industrial production in excess of 170 per- 
cent of prewar. In Turkey, $46 million was 
made available during the first half of 1954 
for equipment to increase hydroelectric 
power, for the development of highway sys- 
tems and to improve grain handling and 
storage. In Iraq, we are planning an ambi- 
tious reclamation project—one which, by 
1961, envisions the reclamation of 1 million 
acres of new land and the generation of 
large amounts of hydroelectric energy. This 
is only a beginning. Our planners in Iraq 
have been hard at work blueprinting dams, 
irrigation systems, and fiood-control works— 
while our engineers here at home have 
starved for planning funds. A good job has 
been done in that country by our technical 
assistants and my hope is that we will not 
be called upon to furnish funds for actual 
construction. 

Now, let us look at Jordan. Jordan has re- 
fused to put up any of her own money for 
internal improvements because she claims 
she does not have it. As a result, generous 
Uncle Sam, burdened with a $277 billion 
debt, has contributed liberal amounts of 
money for capital improvement projects— 
including irrigation, afforestation, road con- 
struction, and construction of school build- 
ings and hospitals. On last June 28, FOA an- 
nounced the allotment of $8 million to Jor- 
dan for highway construction, reforestation, 
and flood control. 

In Lebanon, we spent during 1954 about 
$6 million to increase agricultural produc- 
tion and to build roads. That country re- 
fused to contribute any of her own money 
to help pay expenses of work there because 
she claimed that in so doing she would have 
to operate in the red. For fiscal 1956, the 
administration wants to spend $2.5 million 
in connection with the Litani River proj- 
ect—a reclamation scheme which has been 
condemned by many as impractical. 

In 1954, our Government announced its 
intention to initiate a $105 million economic 
aid program in Pakistan. With this money, 
we will build irrigation dams, and flood con- 
trol works. We will also help Pakistan im- 
port steel, textiles, and other commidities. 
This scheme also involves the generation of 
counterpart funds to be used for internal de- 
velopment. We are already involved in a 
Marshall plan undertaking in Asia. 

Now then, let us look at our contribution 
to India—a contribution which our planners 
seek to continue in spite of Premier Nehru’s 
attitude toward us. The administration has 
earmarked $70 million for economic aid to 
India during the next fiscal year. With this 
money, India will irrigate land, build power 
generation facilities, build roads, and buy 
railroad equipment. Since India has recently 
agreed to purchase a steel mill from Russia, 
American funds are going to help finance 
this project, also, at least, indirectly. The 
important thing to note is that our planners 
insist that we must give India funds, or In- 
dia will line up with Russia. But, when the 
erection of a steel mill is involved, the In- 
dians find enough money in their treasury 
to pay the Russians for that facility. 

This Indian program, incidentally, is noth- 
ing new. In the 1954 fiscal year we granted 
to India about $60!4 million in eco- 
nomic aid to begin a project to irrigate 
15 million acres of land and to help buy 100 
locomotives and 5,000 freight cars for Indian 
railroads. I have no doubt but that a large 
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portion of these acres we are helping to irri- 
gate will be used to produce cotton and that 
our Indian friends will not hesitate to under- 
cut the price of American cotton in world 
markets—thus further helping to increase 
our surplus and reduce American farm in- 
come. 

Let us look now at Libya. I think Libya 
offers a grade-A example of what our plan- 
ners are up to. Last June, the United States 
gave Libya $1 million for economic develop- 
ment. On September 9, our foreign-aid 
planners commited this country to a 17-year 
economic aid program in Libya—despite the 
fact that Congress has repeatedly warned the 
executive branch that foreign economic aid 
should be soon terminated. Under the terms 
of this program, the United States has pro- 
mised to give Libya $7 million in develop- 
ment assistance during the present fiscal 
year, and to provide Libya $5 million a year 
for the next 6 years, plus $1 million a year 
for 11 more years. In othef-words, we are 
committed to a 17-year economic aid pro- 
gram in Libya, whether we like it or not. 

I, for one, am sick and tired of this budg- 
etary double-standard. I am disgusted at the 
attitude taken by some of our leaders—lead- 
ers who proclaim majestically from the foot 
of Pennsylvania Avenue that vital projects 
here at home must limp along on inadequate 
budgets, while they just as majestically pass 
out American dollars for similar projects in 
foreign lands. Let me say now, that unless 
this practice is halted, unless we begin 
catching up on the backlog of projects here 
at home, we are going to be in for trouble. 
We cannot forever neglect the conservation 
of our land, the development of our water- 
ways, the protection of our homes, fields, and 
businesses from floods without inviting to 
our shores the very evil we are seeking to 
combat abroad. 

It is time for us to tell our allies, all of 
them, that we have gone the limit—that 
they must now shoulder their fair share of 
the free world’s responsibility. We have 
pampered the British, the French, the Ital- 
ians, and others for too long. They are in 
good economic health. It is time for them 
to help us do the job—and for us to begin to 
adequately take care of our own domestic 
problems for a change. 

It is time for Britain, with an industrial 
production index of 147 percent of prewar, 
to begin spending more than 36 percent of 
her budget for her own defense, while the 
United States spends 68 percent for similar 
purposes. France, who earmarks 34.4 per- 
cent of her budget for defense, must not ex- 
pect the United States to continue to equip 
her NATO armies and to funnel American 
dollars into her economy, which is produc- 
ing at 148 percent of prewar. The same holds 
true for Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, and others. It is time for us 
to put our cards on the table. We must 
let these people know that our national debt 
is $277 billion compared with 15 billion for 
France, 73 billion for Britain, 5 billion for 
Belgium, and 6 billion for Italy. It is time 
for some of our allies to begin taking over 
the development of underdeveloped lands— 
particularly their own territories, such as 
Kenya, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa, Morocco, and others. 

If it were up to me, I would double the 
amount of money requested for soil con- 
servation and subtract it from foreign aid. 
I would double the amount of money for 
fiood control, navigation, rivers and harbors 
projects, and subtract it from foreign aid. 
Perhaps if this were done often enough our 
planners would get the idea that there are 
certain basic functions which a government 
must perform for its own people, if it is to 
survive. 

I want you to know that I intend to 
squeeze every dollar I can out of Congress 
this year in an effort to see that funds for 
these vital purposes are increased over ini- 
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tial budget requests. I do not know r 

cisely how much can actually be done 
I shall do my best. I hope, when the 1956 
civil functions bill is reported to the Senate 
that you folks out there in the audience will 
be pleasantly surprised—at least in many in 
stances. And I intend to do the same thin, 
next year. 8 

Now, I realize that some of the things 
I have said here today may fall on deaf 
ears. I also realize that some of my com. 
ments may have been rather harsh, But 
now is no time for us to pussyfoot aroung 
We have roughly $10 billion in vita) Water 
conservation projects authorized. At the 
present rate, it will take us nearly 20 years 
to complete them—if they are complete at 
all. Our country is growing, both in num. 
bers and in productive capacity. We neeq 
better protection for our homes, lands, ang 
businesses. We need to develop our inland 
waterway system in order to provide the 
increased transportation our growing econ. 
omy requires. 

We will not get these things done unless 
we speak frankly, bluntly, and truthfully, 
We need to get our message to the people, 
We must help our leaders understand that 
we cannot continue to survive if our growth 
is measured only by generous promises and 
little cash. We must eliminate this double 
standard of Federal financing, and get to 
the task of catching up on the things which 
emergency after emergency have forced us 
to delay. 

That is my message to you today. I think 
it is an important message, and one which 
needs to be understood and appreciated. You 
also have my pledge that I shall do every. 
thing in my power to see that our people, 
our Nation, and our economy all get the 
kind and volume of Federal assistance we 
need in order to grow, to prosper—and to 
survive. 





We Must Raise the Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 2, 1955, I appeared before the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
in support of legislation to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour with 
the broadest kind of coverage. 

I did not appear before the commitiee 
as an expert economist but as the repre- 
sentative of a community which is pre- 
dominantly one of workers in industry. 
Although most of these workers are not 
affected by the proposed minimum wage 
legislation, I was astonished by the great 
numbers of workers in my district who 
would be helped. Our last increase of 
the minimum wage took place in 1949. 
If 75 cents per hour was cetermined by 
the Congress as a reasonable minimum 
wage in 1949, certainly $1.25 per hour is 
a reasonable minimum wage today. The 
increase in the cost of living demands 
this increase. 

During the course of committee dis- 
cussion, the question was raised as to 
how it was determined that $1.25 per 
hour would be a fair and reasonable 
minimum wage. And the question was 
further raised as to what formula was 
used in determining this amount of in-. 
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crease. It seems to me that a fair and 
reasonable formula would be based upon 

that hourly wage which would produce a 
weekly minimum sufficient to provide for 
q normal family of four under the mini- 
mum conditions of decency in which we 
can permit Americans to live. An hourly 
wage of $1.25 per hour would produce 
q gross wage of $50 for a 40-hour week 
and a take-home pay after tax and de- 

quctions of approximately $37. In my 
opinion, there is no place in America, 

North or South, East or West, where a 
family could exist at a decent standard 
of living with less than $37 per week. 

The need for increasing the minimum 
wage is not only an economic question. 
There is a vital question of morality in- 
yolved. Americans cannot permit their 
fellow citizens to live under inhumane 
conditions. Goods produced under con- 
ditions in which the worker does not 
earn a sufficient income to decently pro- 
vide for his family are better not pro- 
duced at all. 

The minimum-wage law is in effect a 
code of fair play between the States 
which provides that the States shall not 
compete against each other on the basis 
of indecent wage levels. We in America 
must avoid destruction by sectionalism. 
It is tragic to see one part of America 
competing with another when the com- 
petition between regions is not in the 
quality of the product—but in the dif- 
ferential which may exist in labor costs. 
It is competition at the expense of the 
living standards of the workers and it 
thereby becomes unfair. Production 
regions in America should compete on 
the availability of resources, utility fa- 
cilities, skills, and markets, but never on 
the basis of cheap labor forces. This 
kind of labor competition could sap the 
strength of the country. 

To point up the unfair effect of re- 
gional competition, permit me to call 
attention to a recent situation in a plant 
in my district which lost its Postal De- 
partment contract of long years stand- 
ing to build mailboxes. A southern 
company underbid the Cleveland com- 
pany in the sum of 15 cents per box. 
The underbidding company pays an 
average wage of $1 per hour while the 
Cleveland company pays an average 
wage of $1.90 per hour. With 6% hours 
required in the construction of each box, 
the Cleveland company paid a total labor 
cost of $12.35 for the construction of 
each mailbox while the southern under- 
bidding company pays a labor cost of 
$6.50 or $5.85 less per item. So that 
while the Government has saved 15 cents 
per mailbox, the economy has lost $5.85 
per mailbox in purchasing power and 
living standards for each mailbox pro- 
duced. This kind of competition is not 
good for America. 

An increased minimum wage is essen- 
tial to stable family life. Today, in addi- 
tion to the employed heads of families, 
there are millions of working wives and 
other family workers. These additional 
workers have left their vital home re- 
Sponsibilities in order to supplement the 
family budget. ‘Their loss to the home is 
irreparable in the costly development of 
Juvenile and family delinquency. These 
working mothers would prefer to dedi- 
Cate their efforts to family care instead 
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of supplementing family income by their 
necessary employment. However, the 
increased costs of living demand their 
employment. A minimum-wage increase 
to $1.25 per hour would increase the in- 
come productivity of the head of the 
family and thereby permit the return of 
millions of working wives and mothers to 
their families and their vital household 
responsibilities. Their places in indus- 
try would be thus opened to the increas- 
ing numbers of our expanding working 
force. 

There is concern about the inflationary 
effect of an increase in the minimum 
wage. The increase would hardly be 
noticed in our growing economy. The 
principal effect of $1.25 per hour mini- 
mum wage would be to lift the workers at 
the lowest income-productivity levels to 
a more dignified plateau. The cost of 
an increased minimum wage would be 
more than offset by the savings in the 
high cost of community social services to 
this group. But an equatly important 
gain would be achieved in reducing the 
tension of regional competition between 
areas of production. An increased min- 
imum wage is, in effect, a code of fair 
play between the several States for the 
benefit of the marginal worker. 





Two Kinds of Selfishness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the June 6 issue of the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette there appears an edi- 
torial which I commend to the attention 
of all Members of Congress. Since we 
are all politicians, this editorial has a 
message that we might well take to 
heart: 

Two KINDS OF SELFISHNESS 


Most of the headlines garnered by the 
Democrats in the last 2 years have done the 
party little good and some harm. The $20- 
per-vote tax scheme, criticisms of the Presi- 
dent for playing too much golf, Mr. But- 
ler’s wishful thinking about Mrs. Eisenhow- 
er’s health, and Senator NEUBERGER’s “cause 
celebre” regarding the. White House squir- 
rels have given an impression that the Dem- 
ocratic leadership is scurrying around des- 
perately trying to find something with which 
to harass the calm and confident Republi- 
cans, 

But the party’s leadership in Congress 
has been quietly working to build a record 
for the presidential campaign next year. It 
is based on the old political axiom that the 
citizen votes with his pocketbook and his 
prejudices, rather than with a regard for 
the welfare of the whole Nation. 

With this in mind, the Democrats passed 
a postal pay increase bill that they knew 
would be vetoed, and then proclaimed that 
the Republicans care not for the welfare of 
the millions of Government employees who 
of course constitute a strong voting bloc. 
In the House the Democrats pushed through 
a farm price-support bill based on 90 per- 
cent of parity so that they could claim a 
greater interest in the needs of the Nation's 
farmers. The next step will be a fight to 
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raise the minimum wage to $1.25 from the 
present 75-cent level—again in the knowl- 
edge that the President will not stand for 
such a boost. 

Thus the Democrats are ready to go into 
1956 with strong appeals to the three great 
voting blocs that havé supported them in 
the past—Government employees, farmers, 
and workers. The assumption is that the 
vast majority of these people will vote for 
an administration committed to giving 
them a greater share of the national wealth 
at the expense of the rest of the Nation. In 
other words, the Democrats are preparing 
for the campaign on the theory that the peo- 
ple of this country are inherently selfish and 
self-centered, a political idea that has had 
long credence among all parties. 

It is interesting that in their appeal to 
labor the Democrats are not trying to re- 
vise or repeal the “slave labor” Taft-Hartley 
law. In fact, it has been some time since 
the Nation has heard either a Democratic 
politician or a union leader moan about this 
foul stab in the back to our working men 
and women. The inability of unions to gain 
pay raises and other benefits for their mem- 
bers, the miserable poverty into which the 
working people have been reduced, the 
breaking up of unions all over the Nation 
that has taken place since this conspira- 
torial law was passed—of this we have heard 
nothing. In fact, both the Democrats and 
their friends among the union leaders seem 
embarrassed whenever the subject is brought 
up. 

Do the American people really vote with 
their pocketbooks? Of course, we all vote 
according to what we deem to be our best 
interests; we would be fools not to. But 
do not our best interests include the benefit 
of a wise and firm foreign policy, which has 
unified the Western World as never before 
in the face of aggressive communism? Has 
it nothing to do with the weeding out of 
incompetents and traitors from the halls 
of Government? Is it unrelated to a re- 
duction of Federal spending with a re- 
sultant lowering of taxes for everybody? Is 
“welfare” something that can only be 
handed out through congressional benevo- 
lence, or does it include policies which make 
our free economic system work better than 
ever before, as it indeed is now doing? 

The Eisenhower administration is violat- 
ing a lot of old political axioms. It is 
marching steadily down the middle of the 
road, which, according to tradition, is the 
sure political way to lose friends and alienate 
people. It insists on following policies that 
put the welfare of the entire Nation above 
that of any group or class or special interest, 
thus doing what the Democrats confidently 
hope will drive thousands of voters away 
from the Republican Party. To say the ad- 
ministration is not appealing to our selfish 
instincts would be inaccurate, for it is ap- 
pealing to a higher kind of selfishness— 
a selfishness that we sometimes call pa- 
triotism, and sometimes altruism, but 
which is actually simply the realization on 
the part of the average American that with- 
out his country he would be a miserable 
creature indeed. That is a concept the 
Democratic politicians just cannot under- 
stand. 





Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress might as well appropriate 
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public money to grow bananas on Pike’s 
Peak as to approve the central Utah 
irrigation project. 

The central Utah project is a part of 
the proposed multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the central Utah project would be $4,700 
an acre. 

The project would produce agricul- 
tural products now supported by the 
taxpayers and in great surplus in this 
country. Among these are grains, dairy 


products, and wool. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Gone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for scale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, tive 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—tf ma 
script or proofs have not been returnea tt 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words OMe 

addressed the Senate (House or Com, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish fm the CoNGreEssionay, 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a periog eg. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Con 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.-—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; ° 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom. 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recorp {s 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 








Lyndon Johnson: Senate Strategist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article entitled “Senate 
Strategist,” written by Albert Clark and 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 10, 1955. The article deals with 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE STRATEGIST—LYNDON JOHNSON RUNS 
THE SMOOTHEST DEMOCRATIC SHOWS IN 
YEARS 

(By Albert Clark) 

WASHINGTON.—The day before yesterday 
the Senate passed a highly controversial 
bill—raising the minimum wage from 75 
cents an hour to $l—with hardly any con- 
troversy. The day before that the Senate 
rejected the Eisenhower administration's 
housing bill, which most everybody had ex- 
pected to pass. 

A week or so ago, the annual foreign aid 
authorization measure, usually a source of 
considerable dispute, slid through the Sen- 
ate uncut after just 3 days of tame debate. 
And just before that, the Senators passed, 
again in 3 days, the Reciprocal Trade Act 
extenion that was, by most predictions, sup- 
posed to take 3 weeks of senatorial wrangling. 

Behind these legislative feats was the 
skillful hand of LYNDON BAINEs JOHNSON, of 
Texas, who, at 46, is not only the youngest 
fl or leader in the Senate’s history but by 
common consent one of the most adroit poli- 
ticlans to occupy the post in recent years. 

Mr. JOHNSON was picked for his job by con- 
servative Southerners. But he manages to 
get along surprisingly well with Northern 
liberals—despite this week’s blast by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, who accused 
him of acquiescing in a Republican assault 
on liberalism. 

In fact, Senator HusperT HUMPHREY, a for- 
mer president of ADA, is one of Mr. JoHN- 
SON’s closest political allies. The day after 
the ADA attack, Mr. HumpuHrey defended, on 
the Senate floor, the integrity of Mr. JoHN- 
SON’s liberalism and went on to praise the 
Texan as “a genius in the art of the legis- 
lative process. * * * I have no hesitation 
in saying that I am proud of the leadership 
and of the skills portrayed by the Senator 
from Texas.” 


THE BEST COMBINATION 


Virginia’s conservative Senator Harry 
Byrp, who agrees with Mr. HuMPHREY on 
few matters, will also talk in glowing terms 
of his party’s floor leader. And Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, Mr. JoHNSON’S 
mentor and idol, recently remarked that 
“LYNDON JOHNSON hasn't got the best mind 
in the Senate. He isn’t the best orator. He 
isn’t the best parliamentarian. But he’s the 
best combination of all those qualities.” 
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Senator JoHNsON, for his part, might ex- 
plain his admiration for Mr. Russet. with 
one of the earthy sayings he likes to quote. 
“My daddy,” he says, “used to tell me that 
you're going to have about the same kind of 
friends as you are.” He considers the 
Georgia legislator the Senate’s most in- 
fluential Member and has been known to 
say that if he had the power to pick the 
next President, it would be Dick RUSSELL. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Jonnson— 
he has his share of critics, as the ADA at- 
tack suggests—nearly everyone agrees he 
has succeeded in welding Senate Democrats 
into a more unified force than anyone 
thought possible when he took over 2 years 
ago. And he outwits his GOP adversaries 
almost by habit. 

The Texas Senator’s customary mode of 
operation is to grease the skids before a 
bill ever reaches the floor, as with the reci- 
procal trade bill. Before the mreasure left 
Senator Byrp’s Finance Committee, a pow- 
erful bloc of protectionist forces was push- 
ing import quotas for such products as oil, 
fluorspar, hardboard, lead and zinc. Mr. 
JOHNSON, who had an oil problem himself, 
decided that if one of these provisions ever 
got into the bill it was dead. 

So quietly behind the scenes, where he 
likes to operate, Senator JOHNSON worked out 
with Mr. Byrp and administration represent- 
atives a compromise which said the Presi- 
dent could adjust imports of any article 
he found coming into the United States in 
such quantities as to “threaten to impair 
the national security.” 

“To be for this amendment,” one Senator 
noted later, “you didn’t have to be for oil, 
or fluorspar, or lead. All you had to do was 
vote for national security.” Looking back- 
ward, this. all seems very simple. But at one 
point some reciprocal-trade backers had se- 
rious doubts that the bill could be saved 
from protectionist onslaughts. 

Perhaps Mr. JOHNSON’s smoothest feat re- 
sulted in last year’s Senate vote that dashed 
President Eisenhower’s hopes for keeping his 
campaign promise to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. In this instance, Senator JOHNSON 
is credited with—or blamed for—prevailing 
on southern T-H supporters to vote to 
send the GOP bill back to committee. They 
could go home and tell their constituents 
they had helped save Taft-Hartley. Getting 
liberals to vote accordingly was easy. 

UNIQUE UNANIMITY 


The upshot was the first unanimous 
Democratic vote in history on a major labor 
issue, so far as anyone knows. Senator 
JOHNSON, of course, hadn’t unified his party 
on Taft-Hartley. He had merely buried 
their differences. Had the measure come to 
a vote on its merits, Democrats would have 
split wide open on its specific provisions. 

When Senator JoHNSON ascended to the 
Democratic leadership as the GOP returned 
to power, the liberals made little attempt to 
veil their misgivings. Moreover, the experts 
expected 2 more years of wrangling, with 
the North and the South struggling for con- 
trol of a defeated party. The struggle has 
gone on, of course. 

But the Texas-sized Texan remembered 
another one of his homey sayings—“in ad- 
versity the family draws closer together”’— 
and applied it by persuading some of the 
elder Democrats to give up their claim to 
choice committee seats. Thus, the way was 
cleared for coveted assignments for the crop 


of liberal freshmen Senators who won de- 
spite the 1952 defeats. Everybody wound 
up with at least one good assignment. With 
1 or 2 exceptions, everybody was fairly happy. 

Despite this initial stroke, not everything 
went smoothly with the Democrats. Last 
year, for instance, the liberals mumbled mu- 
tiny against the fast-working JoHNsOoN when 
he helped Senator KNOWLAND break up a 
liberal filibuster against the atomic energy 
revision bill. The liberals were perhaps more 
surprised than anyone else when they later 
discovered they got most of the amendments 
they wanted. 

When the atomic measure was returned 
from House-Senate conference, however, the 
conferees had dropped the Senate’s anti- 
monopoly amendment and provision for 
preferential treatment of co-ops, among oth- 
ers. Thereupon Mr. JOHNSON got back in 
solid with the liberal wing by rallying South- 
erners to the support of the Northerners to 
force modification of the conference measure. 

That LYNDON JOHNSON is a Senator and 
the Democrats’ floor leader is no accident. 
He decided long before he got there that he 
was going to the Senate. Once there, he 
wasn’t going to be just another member. He 
looked after that, too, by hard work and get- 
ting to be friendly with the right people. 


BORN TO POLITICS 


LYNDON was figuratively born to politics 
on a farm near Johnson City on August 27, 
1908. His father, Sam Ealy Johnson, was a 
sort of community counselor and served in 
the Texas Legislature. As a boy, LYNDON 
began to learn about politics and people by 
listening to his father advise his neighbors 
and playing around the Texas House cham- 
ber when the legislature was in session. 

Somewhere along the way LYNDON ac- 
quired another trait of his father. “He talked 
less and got more bills passed than any- 
body,” oldtimers recall of the elder Johnson. 
This bit of philosophy is summed up in a 
framed motto on Senator JOHNSON’s office 
wall—“‘You ain’t learnin’ nothin’ when 
you’re talkin’.” He seldom makes a speech 
on the Senate floor. 

After working his way through college, 
LYNDON taught in the Texas public schools 
for a spell and then came to Washington in 
1932 as secretary to the late Representative 
Richard M. Kleberg. He had scarcely ar- 
rived when he got himself elected speaker of 
“the Little Congress,” an organization of 
congressional secretaries. He took over this 
group just as he runs the Senate—by going 
out and rounding up the votes. 

Apparently young LYNDON decided after a 
couple of years there was no future in being 
a Congressman’s secretary. So he gave up 
his job—and took a cut in pay—for a job as 
House door boy. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity to get personally acquainted with the 
politicians and learn more about their way 
of doing things. 

In 1935 he went back to Texas as State 
National Youth Administration director. 
And 2 years later, upon the death of Repre- 
sentative James P. Buchanan, of Texas’ 10th 
District, LYNDON Jumped into the race and 
won against a dozen candidates on a down- 
the-line New Deal platform, including Mr, 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court packing plan. 

In the House, Mr. JOHNSON attracted little 
national attention, though he became an ex- 
pert on naval affairs and was the first House 
Member to volunteer for active duty after 
Pearl Harbor. Nor was much heard from 
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the young man from Texas when he first 
came to the Senate; he won in 1948 after 
having narrowly lost @ special election in 
1941. 

His first real political break in the Senate, 
in fact, came only in 1951. Under the spon- 
sorship of Senator RUSSELL, he was picked to 
fill a vacancy as party whip, or assistant floor 
leader. This post carries little prestige but 
requires a lot of work—and in Senator JOHN- 
SON’s case it put him in the right place at 
the right time. 

His predecessor, former Senator McFarland, 
of Arizona, was defeated for re-election in 
1952, leaving the leadership spot open. No 
sooner had the election returns come in than 
Senator Russett—and Senator JOHNSON— 
again got busy rounding up the votes to elect 
the Texan to the job. 

Though he manages to get along with all 
Senate factions, Mr. JOHNSON occasionally is 
accused of thinking more in terms of advanc- 
ing himself politically than of looking after 
the good of his party. When one asks for 
details, the first thing usually mentioned in 
his support of State ownership of tidelands 
oil—just as if he’d be in the Senate or have 
any hope of coming back if he did otherwise. 


TAKING CARE OF TEXAS? 


Still another criticism of the Texan is that 
he left his seat on the Commerce Committee 
this year to join Finance to look after Texas’ 
interest in protecting oil and gas depletion 
allowances. That he is in better position to 
do so is true, of course. But that’s not the 
whole story. More nearly what happened 
was that Senator Dovuc.ias, of Illinois, was 
bidding for a Finance Committee berth, and 
Senator Byrep all but laid down the law that 
he wouldn't serve as chairman with two addi- 
tional New Dealers, Senators BARKLEY and 
Dovuc.ias. So Mr. JOHNSON decided to take 
the job himself to head off a party crisis. 
Even so, Mr. DouGLas was not left out; Mr. 
JOHNSON wangled him the chairmanship of 
the House-Senate Economic Committee. 

Other Johnson critics, usually the “lib- 
erals,” think the Senator doesn’t attack 
President Eisenhower as much as he should. 
To this, the Texan's friends reply that any 
Democrat is free to attack the President any 
time he wants. Moreover, Mr. JOHNSON is 
said to feel that the mood of the country 
demands “responsible, constructive” Govern- 
ment and not a lot of “television shows.” 

But whether his fellow-Democrats agree 
with him or not, they all seemingly agree 
that he is one of the most accomplished pro- 
fessional politicians who’s guided the Sen- 
ate in a long time. And the impression is 
inescapable that the Texas Senator consid- 
ers politics one of the most honorable of 
professions. Were he not from the South 
there’s little doubt he’d have to be reckoned 
with for the Presidency. There are those 
who think he might wind up in the White 
House anyway. 





American Abundance and World Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely interested to read in the most 
recent issue of the La Crosse Register, 
the diocesan newspaper for La Crosse, 
Wis., the text of an important new pol- 
icy statement on American abundance 
and world need, as published by the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, in 
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cooperation with the other great reli- 
gious faiths of our country. 

Among the 88 signers of the statement 
were the Most Reverend Joseph P. 
Treacy, bishop of La Crosse, and Father 
Urban J. Baer, pastor of St. Wenceslaus’ 
Parish, Eastman. 

I believe that this policy statement is 
an exceedingly important contribution 
to the spiritual and lay thinking of the 
American people. I congratulate its 
signers for their demonstration of the 
application of spiritual truth to today’s 
problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article as published in the La 
Crosse Register be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BisHop TREACY SIGNS PLEA FOR SHARING OF 
UNITED STATES WEALTH ABROAD 


Des MoInss, Iowa.—Eighty-eight American 
religious leaders supported and endorsed a 
policy statement on American Abundance 
and World Need published by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference here in co- 
operation with leaders in the Jewish and 
Protestant communities. 

The statement lays down basic moral prin- 
ciples that should regulate America’s abund- 
ance and world poverty; it does not spell 
out the details for the enactment of these 
principles. 

“It is contrary to the will of God that is- 
lands of prosperity should persist amid 
oceans of poverty, hunger, and distress. 
Bread for myself is a material concern; bread 
for my brother is a spiritual concern,” the 
statement stressed. 


LOCAL SIGNERS 


Among the 88 signers of the statement 
were the Most Reverend John P. Treacy, 
bishop of La Crosse, and Father Urban J. 
Baer, pastor of St. Wenceslaus’ Parish, East- 
man. Other signers were religious leaders 
from all parishes of the country. 

The statement emphasized that, from a 
moral viewpoint, “the continued prosperity 
of one nation can only be justified by its 
faithful and courageous efforts to make com- 
parable abundance available to all nations.” 
America’s international goal “should be 
greatly expanded sharing of our material 
substance, our technical skills, and the 
dynamic spirit of a free society.” This goal 
should be pursued, the statement continued, 
in a spirit of international friendship and 
good will. While dedicated to advance free 
institutions and to oppose all types of totali- 
tarianism, “we must avoid making our par- 
ticipation contingent upon political con- 
formity or subservience on the part of other 
nations. 

SIX-POINT PROGRAM 

The policy statement specified six general 
observations in the field of business, labor, 
agriculture, and politics. These include: 

(1) Pull employment and maximum pro- 
duction at home; (2) just industrial wage 
and agricultural prices; (3) food and nutri- 
tion programs giving adequate and health- 
ful diets at home and abroad; (4) expanded 
programs of technical assistance; (5) pro- 
gressive removal of international trade bar- 
riers; and (6) aid programs to meet emer- 
gency and long-time human needs. 

The statement concluded by calling on all 
Americans of moral and religious convictions 
to join in an all-out crusade to employ the 
God-given abundance of America in an ex- 
panded program of world development, hu- 
man progress, and international peace. 

The full statement, American Abundance 
and World Need, is published below. 
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“AMERICAN ABUNDANCE AND WORLD Nery 


“(The following is the full text of the pol- 
icy statement on American Abundance anq 
World Need endorsed and supported by 9 
religious leaders in the United States, in. 
cluding Bishop John P. Treacy, of La Crosse 
and Father Urban J. Baer, of Eastman.) : 

“God has blessed the United States of 
America with abundance. A vast endow. 
ment of natural resources, brilliant achieve. 
ments in science and technology, a free go. 
ciety, and a dynamic economy have united 
to bring us to heights of material produc- 
tivity never before known to mankind. 
Both our natural resources and our human 
skills of hand and brain are the gifts of 
God. We are His creatures and stewards in 
His vineyard. 

“The abundance which is ours and the po- 
tential productivity within our grasp are at 
once blessings to be enjoyed and a trust 
to be administered in the name of God and 
in the service of mankind. 

“It is contrary to the will of God that 
islands of prosperity should persist amid 
oceans of poverty, hunger, and distress, 
Bread for myself is a material concern: 
bread for my brother is a spiritual concern, 

“In a moral universe, the continued pros- 
perity of one nation can only be justified 
by its faithful and courageous efforts to 
make comparable abundance available to all 
nations. 

“These basic ethical considerations point 
toward certain goals which should be firm 
guides to national policies and programs. 
In the domestic sphere, the appropriate goals 
are an expanding peacetime economy and 
equitable distribution of the national prod- 
uct. These goals are fundamental because 
as a nation we cannot share what we do not 
possess, 

“In the international sphere, America’s 
goal should be greatly expanded sharing of 
our material abundance, our technical skills, 
and the dynamic spirit of a free society. 
This goal must be pursued in a genuine 
spirit of international friendship and good- 
will. Although our efforts should always be 
dedicated to the advancement of free insti- 
tutions and opposed to any form of totali- 
tarianism, we must avoid making our par- 
ticipation contingent upon political con- 
formity or subservience on the part of other 
nations. 

“We pledge ourselves, and we call upon 
our national leaders, both in the social 
sciences and in the practical realms of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and politics, to work 
together for the following specific policies 
and programs: 

“1. National economic policies designed to 
achieve and maintain full employment with 
full and efficient production both in indus- 
try and agriculture. With growing popula- 
tion, increasing labor force, and mounting 
productivity this means not a level, but an 
annually rising gross national product. 

“2. Industrial wage and agricultural price 
policies which will produce a just and 
equitable distribution of consumer purchas- 
ing power throughout the economy. 

“3. Food and nutrition programs which 
will assure adequate and healthful diets for 
all Americans and for as many as can be 
reached and served abroad. 

“4. Expanded programs of technical assist- 
ance in the fundamental work of world eco- 
nomic and social development. 

“5. International trade and monetary poli- 
cies designed to facilitate and expand the 
international flow of goods and services. Ap- 
propriate public aid should be provided to 
agricultural and industrial enterprises fac- 
ing adjustments as trade barriers are pro- 
gressively removed. 

“6. Foreign economic aid programs geared 
to meet the situations of emergency and 
long-time human need. For this purpose 
both the offices of Government and the vo!- 
untary and religious agencies should be used. 
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“In order to minimize suspicions of nation- 
alistic or imperialistic motivation on the 
part of the United States, to reduce inter- 
national tension and to promote world peace, 
we believe the following three principles 
should be observed in all programs of for- 
eign trade, aid, and technical assistance: 

“(a) Complete separation of United States 
economic and technical aid from programs 
of military aid. 

“(b) Full utilization of private and non- 
governmental agencies in trade, aid, and 
technical assistance programs. 

“(c) Maximum utilization of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies asso- 
ciated with it. 

“In the last analysis, American policies 
and programs are determined by the will of 
the people. This is the giory of our free and 
democratic society. Therefore, our ultimate 
appeal is to the people of America. We call 
upon all Americans of moral idealism and 
righteous conviction to join us and their 
neighbors in an all-out crusade to employ 
the God-given abundance of America in an 
expanded program of world development, 
human progress, and international peace. 

“‘And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any- 
more; but they shall sit, every man under his 
yine and under his fig tree and none shall 
make them afraid.’” (Micah iv: 3-4.) 





Stevens Treaty Council Centennial Ob- 
servance at Walla Walla, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I ask unanimous con- 
ent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement by him relating 
to the celebration of the 300th anniver- 

ivy of the first Swedish mission in 
Pennsylvania and the observance of the 
Stevens Treaty Council Centennial at 
Walla Walla, Wash., on June 11. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Only a few days ago I attended a meeting 
in Philadelphia and talked with people cele- 
brating the 300th anniversary of the first 
Swedish mission in Pennsylvania. The 

ime occasion was the 175th anniversary 
of the arrival of the Swedish officers who 
helped us in the American Revolution. 
Along the eastern seaboard especially, his- 
tory is a vital subject. It is along our west 
coast, too. 

But our history, as Members of the Senate 
well know, doesn’t extend back into the hun- 
dreds of years; we are still celebrating our 
centennials. One of these is coming in 
Walla Walla, Wash., on June 11. 

It is the Stevens Treaty Council Centen- 
nial observance and will furnish the occasion 
for many Indian tribes in the Pacific North- 
west to gather with descendants of the 
pioneers who settled the area. Significantly, 
there will be a plaque unveiled at the June 
11 ceremony which carries the words “Pe- 
Wa-Oo-Yit.” Of course, they are Indian 
words, but their English translation is just 
aS important today as when the Stevens 


Treaty was signed in 1855, because they 
mean “May the promises of our treaties al- 
ways be kept.” 

In other respects, the plaque to be un- 
veiled carries a story, too. It says, “To com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing by their forefathers of the treaties with 
the United States of America near this place 
on June 9 and 11, 1855, this plaque is pre- 
sented by the people of Yakima, Nez Perce, 
Cayuse, Walla Walla, and Umatilla Indian 
Tribes.” 

To get the setting of the treaty signing, 
you must look back 102 years to be exact. 
The Washington Territory had just been or- 
ganized. Isaac Stevens had been appointed 
first Territorial Governor. The Oregon Trail, 
which we today traverse by car in a com- 
paratively few days, or by airplane in only 
a few hours, was crowded with immigrants 
heading west by covered wagon. Only 3 
years before, in 1850, Congress had passed 
the Donation Land Act which promised a 
square mile of land free to any citizen and 
his wife who would come west and claim it. 

Most of these people traveling the Oregon 
Trail by covered wagon were farmers. With 
them were their plows, their cattle, and 
horses. In their hearts was a determination 
to take their square mile of land, build a 
home on it, fence it, cultivate it and make 
it their own. 

Cut were the ties of the Eastern States 
and the homes that they had known. With 
them was a determination to enter this land 
to stay in this Pacific Northwest Territory. 
Watching this westward migration with 
evergrowing interest and considerable fore- 
boding were the Indians of the tribes I've 
just named. 

This land had been theirs. They had not 
been able to till the soil. Theirs had been 
homes of wigwams, ready to move as the 
food supply dwindled in one place, expand- 
ing in another. They looked with consider- 
able curiosity, too, at these whites. There 
had been considerable bickering. Here and 
there had been quarrels between the reds 
and the whites. Killings had occurred on 
both sides. Only a few years before, there 
had been a war. Isaac Stevens knew this. 
So did Gen. Joel Palmer, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for Oregon. Something had 
to be done to insure permanent peace be- 
tween the Indians and the whites in the 
Pacific Northwest. The lands which had be- 
longed to the Indians now had to have their 
titles clear. These new settlers must actu- 
ally own the land on which they were locat- 
ing. All the Indian tribes had to be dealt 
with by treaty. Treaties must be drawn up 
which would place the Indians on reserva- 
tions as had happened earlier in the East. 

It finally was decided that the place for the 
treaty signing would be the Walla Walla 
Valley. It was to be a big occasion. Gover- 
nor Stevens and General Palmer made their 
camp on the north bank of Millcreek. They 
arrived first. Both hoped the meeting would 
be peaceful. But in case it should not be, 
Governor Stevens had asked the military post 
at The Dalles, Oreg., to send a detachment 
of cavalry to the Walla Walla Valley to guard 
them and give some display of strength be- 
fore the Indians. He had hoped for several 
hundred soldiers, but only 47 men arrived. 
There would be thousands of Indians. The 
Nez Perce Tribe arrived first. Twenty-five 
hundred of them. Next came the Cayuse, 
Walla Walla, and the Umatillas. Then the 
Yakimas came. 

In all, there were same 4,000 Indians, repre- 
senting the 5 most powerful Indian tribes, at 
the treaty conference. At the first council 
some 50 chiefs representing the various tribes 
took up the preliminaries. The meeting 
settled down; it went on for many days. 

Perhaps, significantly, the first Sunday 
found the Indians worshiping with the 
white conferees, just as the missionaries had 
taught them to do. 
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During the long days of meeting such 
things were settled as the location of the 
reservation where the Indians would live, 
the right of fishing, gathering roots, and 
other food that they needed. There had to 
be grazing land for their animals. There 
must be farms available for the Indians who 
wanted to farm. There had to be payment 
for the lands the whites were taking. Final- 
ly, the treaty was signed. 

Now, 100 years later, on June 11 will come 
the centennial celebration which will find 
in attendance many of the descendants of 
those who participated in the signing. Prob- 
ably as significant as the treaty itself and 
as the celebration which is to be held, is the 
fact that that treaty has held for 100 years, 
and has been respected by both sides—both 
whites and Indians. 

Equally significant is the fact that the 
Members of the United States Senate have 
made sure through the years that our Gov- 
ernment has lived up to the commitments 
made by Gov. Isaac Stevens in that Stevens 
Treaty. 

I hope that our Indian brothers will al- 
ways feel that their ancestors represented 
them ably and well, and that there is a treaty 
until perpetuity. 





Memorial Day Address by William H. Mc- 
Intyre, National Vice President, Society 
of American Legion Founders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. McIntyre, national vice presi- 
dent of the Society of American Legion 
Founders, on May 30, 1955, delivered the 
Memorial Day address at the New York 
Veterans Rest Camp, Mount McGregor, 
N. Y. Because of the significance of this 
address, I ask unanimous consent that 
its text be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, we have had Armistice 
and V days to celebrate the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Today, throughout the country, we 
observe a day of remembrance for those who 
gave their lives that our country might live. 

In April 1863, while the conflict between 
the States still raged, a group of ladies in 
Columbus, Miss., gave expression to their 
devotion by laying spring flowers at the 
graves of the fallen Confederate dead as well 
as those of the Union Forces who were buried 
in the same cemetery, other communities 
followed this example. 

In 1868, Gen. John A. Logan, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, directed that May 30 
of that year be designated Memorial Day; 
that the graves of those who died in the 
defense of their country be decorated in 
memoriam. In some Southern States this 
day is observed earlier, however, there is no 
difference in the spirit of the day nor in the 
hearts of those who commemorate it. 

This Memorial Day we again pay tribute to 
the memory of those known and unknown 
dead of all wars, from Concord Bridge in 
Massachusetts, to Heartbreak Ridge in Korea. 
It is the simplest debt we can pay. We can 
take this little time to remember gratefully 
the services which our dead rendered. Great 
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and imposing monuments have been erected 
to the sacrifice made, and no doubt others 
will rise. Our heroic dead did not die to 
be so honored, but so that freedom will live 
and the future would be better than the past. 

Not far from where we are standing, Ulysses 
S. Grant, a great general and a President of 
the United States, died; he well knew the 
ravages of war. On his tomb in New York 
City, inscribed are the words, “Let us have 
peace.” 

In the White House today, we have an- 
other great general, who also knows the hor- 
rors of war, and the suffering caused by it. 
He is also a lover of peace. 

In the feeling of unrest that is rampant 
throughout the world today, President Eisen- 
hower is making every effort to unite the free 
nations of the world in a common cause 
against the cold war with world communism. 
Through his patience, firmness, calmness, and 
determination, he is beginning to resolve 
some of the problems and has given hope to 
those oppressed people behind the iron and 
bamboo curtains. 

We pray that his efforts will soon bear 
fruit, so that we can progress toward an 
honorable peace, and so that we can build a 
secure nation in a world that will never again 
turn to war. 

Let us, the living rededicate ourselves to 
support the truths for which so many died, 
and may God in His wisdom help us. 

That concludes this Memorial Day address. 


The AD-X2 Battery Additive Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in Chemical Week for May 28, 
1955, on the controversial AD-—X2 bat- 
tery additive case. I want it to be 
known that I do not prejudge this case, 
but only wish to bring it to the attention 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In 11-STATE HEARING, THE FINAL CURTAIN 


At long last, the 5-year feud between the 
Federal Government and a small chemical 
specialties concern appears to be coming 
to an end. And it looks like peace with 
honor for California’s Jess Ritchie and his 
battery additive AD-X2, while the govern- 
mental agencies now seem to be chiefly con- 
cerned with face-saving. 

The hearing that started last autumn in 
Washington and has continued off and on 
in 11 States across the country now is wind- 
ing up in Oakland, Calif.—right where the 
dispute started. Oakland is Ritchie’s home 
base, and it was at nearby San Francisco 
thet a local battery manufacturer set off hos- 
tilities by complaining about how AD-X2 was 
affecting business. 

Since then, AD-X2 has been blasted by 
the Association of American Battery Manu- 
facturers, National Better Business Bureau, 
the United States Bureau of Standards, the 
Post Office Department, and the Federal 
Trade Commission. The hearing expected to 
be concluded this week in Oakland’s Trib- 
une Tower is on FTC’s charges that AD-X2 
coesn’t iive up to its advertising claims. 
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DECISION NEXT MONTH 


Hearing Examiner William Pack is expected 
to make his decision by late next month, and 
his decision can be appealed first to the Com- 
mission and then to the United States court 
of appeals. But observers are predicting 
that—on the basis of the testimony going 
into the hearing record—the Federal agen- 
cies will have to let Ritchie walk off with 
general clearance for his product claims. 

In presenting its side of the case, FTC pro- 
duced 9 witnesses who had used a total 
of 43 packages of AD-—X2, but their criticism 
of the product was weakened by the fact 
that either they hadn’t kept records on bat- 
tery performance or else Ritchie was able to 
argue that they hadn't used the additive ac- 
cording to instructions. On the other hand, 
Ritchie has called in 40 witnesses, all of 
whom have praised AD-X2 as doing all that’s 
claimed for it. For example, a _ battery 
mechanic at a naval supply center testified 
that AD-X2 had more than doubled the 
useful life of lead-acid batteries, and that 
“I'd still be using it if the Government would 
let me.” 

One possibility: that Ritchie might accept 
@ ruling that he should drop 1 or 2 minor 
claims—an order that would save face for 
the Bureau of Standards, which has called 
the product worthless. 


Western Reclamation and Irrigation 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
among the topics under discussion dur- 
ing this session is reclamation. I have 
long supported a vigorous reclamation 
program. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp a letter, written by Lewis 
A. Lincoln, of Harrisonville, Mo., and 
published by the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MILLER’s Lost CONSISTENCY 
(By Lewis A. Lincoln) 


Leslie A. Miller, former Governor of Wyo- 
ming, recently wrote an article for a popular 
magazine in which he opposed any more 
western irrigation because of the already 
large surplus of farm products. One won- 
ders, until he reads Mr. Miller’s article, how 
a man who had been the chief in an arid 
area like Wyoming could take such a posi- 
tion. Let, to be perfectly fair, there is a 
certain logic in Mr. Miller’s argument. 
Which is, briefly, that there are too many 
farmers. 

So Mr. Miller advocates the “closed shop” 
in agriculture. Yet, chances are, he would 
be most vehement in defense of free en- 
terprise and the right to work. 

Some of our legislators, writers, and econ- 
omists get their consistency lost in such a 
contradictory wilderness that the whole pic- 
ture of the interests of the national econ- 
omy are obscured or made to appear hope- 
less of solution. So the “closed shop” idea 
has come to agriculture as in other things. 

Now this is exactly what Mr. Miller’s argu- 
ment amounts to with reference to agricul- 
ture. However, I suspect that Mr. Miller, if 
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he were asked about the necessity for ey. 
pansion in every branch of our economy 
would be among the first to agree that such 
expansion is necessary unless we eventually 
want communism to “git” us. 

All over the country the right to work is 
being discussed by groups of laborers ang 
farmers. Even lawyers are concerned about 
a man’s right to work in spite of the fact 
that they would deprive the law graduate 
fresh out of college the right to work unti| 
he had passed the bar examination ang 
joined some association. 

What is expansion? It is the making of 
new investment in new plant facilities. 
And is just as necessary to a dynamic agri- 
culture as it is to a dynamic steel industry 
or & dynamic any-thing-else. Industry 
either grows by expansion or atrophies and 
disappears. And that is true also of peo- 
pies and nations. Mr Miller (always in the 
public interest) reminds his readers how 
much it costs people in New York State to 
irrigate lands in the arid West. In the 
public interest he would limit the right to 
work for a half million new farmers in the 
West and at the same time he would have 
various industries move to the West and 
so produce more steel, oil, textiles—just any- 
thing but more food. And this would be 
tougher on the industrial States than would 
the paying of taxes to irrigate additional 
Western acres. 

If we follow the trend of the times it looks 
like there may eventually be so many of 
us that, for one reason or another, have no 
right to work there may be 10 or 12 million 
sitting around drawing union wages while 
watching the rest. 

For one thing seems certain: If industry, 
regardless of whether it be making cigarets 
or growing string beans, is to be dynamic and 
thrifty then there must be enough pur- 
chasing power per pocket as well as per 
capita to buy industry’s output. This is the 
problem of the 20th century: to make the 
products of industry available to all people 
everywhere. No regional or even national 
approach is big enough for the Job. 


Fair Trade Laws: A Consumers’ Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHRE\ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
continuance and effective enforcement 
of the fair-trade law is of vital concern 
and importance to the retail merchants 
of the United States. Recently I was 
privileged to read an article in the New 
York Journal-American of Wednesday, 
April 13, 1955, by Mr. E. F. Tompkins, 
entitled “Fair Trade Laws: A Consumers’ 
Benefit.” Mr. Tompkins has stated the 
case for fair-trade laws in a most per- 
suasive, cogent, and logical manner. I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
this worthy article. It does much to set 
the record straight and to explode the 
many myths that have been encouraged 
by the opponents of fair trade. 

Effective enforcement of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act permits the independ- 
ent businessman to buy right. The 
continuance of fair-trade laws permits 
the merchant to sell right. Both of 
these important acts represent the legal 
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framework of a code of fair competition. 
Any effort to weaken either the Robin- 
son-Patman Act or the fair-trade law— 
the McGuire Act—will result in the in- 
crease of monopoly, an even more ac- 
celerated trend of mergers, and a wave 
of discriminatory pricing and unfair 
competition that can and will lead to 
serious difficulties in our free-enterprise 
system. 

ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Tompkins be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm TrapE Laws: A CONSUMERS’ BENEFIT 

(By E. F. Tompkins) 


Prudent housewives want to buy good 
merchandise at honest prices, backed by a 
manufacturer’s guarantee of quality. 

They are able to do this by purchasing 
goods which are made and sold under a 
manufacturer’s advertised brand name at a 
price which the manufacturer can deter- 
mine on the basis of costs of production and 
distribution, and which in turn supports 
the integrity of the product. 

This excellent system can be broken down 
{f unscrupulous competitors are allowed to 
imitate a manufacturer’s brand in order to 
sell a spurious article. 

The same result can follow if dealers are 
permitted to infringe on a manufacturer's 
earned reputation by offering his genuine 
product at an unauthorized price—and even 
at a loss to themselves—as a means of en- 
ticing customers into their shops. 


RESALE AGREEMENTS 


To prevent these evils, Congress sonre 
years ago passed the Miller-Tydings and 
McGuire Acts, better known as the fair 
trade or price maintenance laws, which en- 
able manufacturers of brand-name goods 
to protect their market prices—and their 
patrons—by making resale agreements with 
their distributors. 

Housewives should therefore be interested 
in a report Just made by a blue ribbon com- 
mittee of 60 experts which has been issued 
by the United States Attorney General with 
his implied approval. 

For the report proposed that the fair trade 
laws be repealed and that price maintenance 
be penalized under the antitrust laws. 

Titularly, the experts were delegated to 
investigate monopoly problems. 

Their findings as regards fair trade seem 
to have another purpose. 

These findings seem to be directed against 
quality merchandise, against advertising, 
and against the economic principle of con- 
sumers choice, 

In fact, the recommendation looks like a 
well-planted design to impose grade labeling 
on the public by indirect methods. 

A few years ago grade labeling was a prime 
objective of the socialistic economic plan- 
ners who wanted to abolish advertising and 
brand names. 

Grade labeling assumes, of course, that a 
Government bureaucracy would direct or 
regulate the grading and labeling of mer- 
chandise. 

But Congress and the public rejected 
grade labeling and propaganda for the col- 
lectivist reform subsided. 


LACKS GUARANTY 


Now comes the proposal of the Attorney 
General’s committee to rescind the fair- 
trade laws—an obvious long step toward gen- 
eral grade labeling. 

The issue is simple. Grade labeling means 
essentially anonymous merchandise, without 
guaranties. Price maintenance, carried on 
with advertised brand names, means guran- 
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teed identifiable products on which house- 
wives and other consumers may rely. 

Price maintenance enables an ethical pro- 
ducer to adopt a standard of quality, to 
select a trademark or brand name that dis- 
tinguishes his product from all others, to 
label or package his goods accordingly, and 
to advertise his wares, at an acceptable price, 
in an orderly market that is free from in- 
fringement or commercial piracy. 

That is fair trade. 

And it is not true that fair trade laws 
foster monopoly. Factory priced goods must 
meet the competition of other advertised 
goods, and even of unidentifiable goods, 
Moreover, the laws apply only in States that 
so permit and under competitive conditions. 

A producer has a property right in the 
good will which he establishes. Patent and 
trademark laws protect his insignia from 
plagiarism. Fair-trade legislation similarly 
guards his price lists against trespassers. 





Address by David W. Armstrong Before 
National Convention, Boys’ Clubs of 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive from Kenneth E. 
Weaver, administrative assistant of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, a splendid ad- 
dress delivered by the national director 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, Mr. 
David W. Armstrong, on the occasion of 
the national convention of that great or- 
ganization in Milwaukee, on May 9. 

This address was another outstanding 
presentation regarding the boys’ club 
movement in our country. 

Boys’ Clubs in America have become 
indispensable parts of the community 
scene throughout the land. 

There serve as directors of these boys’ 
clubs an outstanding group of Ameri- 
cans as heads virtually any similar or- 
ganization in our country. The caliber 
of this leadership of the clubs is indi- 
cated by the fact that a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, is chairman of the board. 

I wish continued great success to these 
clubs, more than 400 of which serve more 
than a third of a million young Ameri- 
cans. These lads are the leaders of the 
America of tomorrow. The value of the 
fun, the health, and the guidance which 
they receive from the boys’ clubs cannot 
be measured. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Armstrong’s speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, preceded by 
a list of the officers and board members 
of the boys’ club. 

I may say that as a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency, I am particularly 
gratified at Mr. Armstrorg’s stress on 
building character. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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List OF OFFICERS AND BOARD MEMBERS OF 
Boys’ CLuss or AMERIcA, 381 FourTH AVE- 
NUE, NEw York«, N. Y. 


Officers: Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
board; William Edwin Hali, honorary presi- 
dent; Albert L. Cole, president; Stanley 
Resor, vice president; William Ziegler, Jr., 
secretary; Jeremiah Milbank, treasurer; 
David W. Armstrong, executive director. 

Board of directors: Hoyt Ammidon, New 
York; Wendell W. Anderson, Detroit; Sewell 
L. Avery, Chicago; Arthur T. Burger, Boston; 
Hendry S. M. Burns, New York; John L. 
Burns, New York; Peter Capra, New York; 
James B. Carey, Washington; Colby M. Ches- 
ter, New York; Frederic Cameron Church, 
Boston; Albert L. Cole, Pleasantville; Carle 
C. Conway, New York; Donald K. David, 
Boston; Morse G. Dial, New York; Robert W. 
Dowling, New York; Kempton Dunn, New 
York; James A. Farley, New York; J. Francis 
Finnegan, Philadelphia; Horace C. Flanigan, 
New York; E. E. Fogelson, Dallas; M. Preston 
Goodfellow, Washington; J. Peter Grace, Jr., 
New York; John S. Griswold, New York; 
Powell C. Groner, Kansas City; Edgar A. 
Guest, Detroit; William Edwin Hail, New 
York; Herbert T. Hart, Bridgeport; Robert 
B. Heppenstali, Pittsburgh; William Edwin 
Hill, New York; Allan Hoover, New York; 
Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto; J. Edgar Hoover, 
Washington; Arthur Huck, New York; Austin 
S. Igleheart, New York; Ernest Ingold, San 
Francisco; Edward Ingraham, Bristol; Frank 
R. Jelleff, Washington; Grant Keehn, New 
York; James S. Kemper, Chicago; Philip Le 
Boutillier, New York; Philip Le Boutillier, 
Jr., Toledo; James A. Linen, New York; John 
C. Macfarland, Los Angeles; David I. Mc- 
Cahill, Pittsburgh; Charles P. McCormick, 
Baltimore; Everett McCullough, Wichita 
Falls; Jeremiah Milbank, New York; J. W. 
Mitchell, Little Rock; Theodore G. Montague, 
New York; W. R. Nicholson, Jr., Philadelphia; 
Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis; Harry L. 
Olden, Cincinnati; August K. Paeschke, Mil- 
waukee; H. Bruce Palmer, Newark; Thomas 
I. Parkinson, New York; Richard S. Perkins, 
New York; James W. Pettit, Cincinnati; 
Samuel F. Pryor, New York; Stanley Resor, 
New York; Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, New 
York; Victor F. Ridder, New York; Irving 
Rudolph, Chicago; Fredric E. Schluter, Tren- 
ton; George A. Scott, San Diego; Grant G. 
Simmons, New York; P. C. Spencer, New 
York; Edward K. Straus, New York; Lewis 
L. Strauss, Washington; Kenneth C. Towe, 
New York; Maxwell M. Upson, New York; 
Virgil P. Warren, Atlanta; Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, New York; Morgan D. Wheelock, New 
York; J. Dugald White, New York; Myron 
A. Wick, Jr., Stamford; Alfred G. Wilson, De- 
troit; Charles E. Wilson, New York; William 
S. Wilson, New York; Matthew Woll, New 
York; Gen. Robert E. Wood, Chicago; E. A. 
Wright, Detroit; Clinton R. WyCkoff, Jr., 
Buffalo; C. K. Xander, Wilmington; William 
Ziegler, Jr., New York. 


ADDRESS OF DAvip W. ARMSTRONG, EXECUTIVE 
DrREcToR, NATIONAL CONVENTION, Boys’ 
CLUBS OF AMERICA, MILWAUKEE, WIS., MAY 
9, 1955 
Ladies and gentlemen, it wasn’t very long 

ago that some of us were advocating that the 

juvenile delinquency problem should be soft 
pedaled so far as Boys’ Clubs are concerned 
for fear that we should be thought of as 
delinquency prevention organizations. 
The extent of the problem and the interest 

of the people in it has knocked that idea into 
a cocked hat. We have to be very much 
concerned about it as everybody and every 
organization that deals with boys and girls 
has to be concerned about it. People are 
asking what we are doing about it and we 
must have an answer in something besides 
generalities. 
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There was a fear that a stigma would be 
attached to Boys’ Clubs if we said they 
prevented juvenile delinquency. That fear 
may have been justified a short time ago 
but it is justified no longer. Almost every 
organization with the remotest relationship 
to the problem is making claims in delin- 
quency prevention. Certainly no single or- 
ganization has accomplished more or has 
greater potentialities for further accom- 
plishment in lessening delinquency than the 
Boys’ Club because our boy membership is 
not restricted by costs or class, because we 
provide activity and leadership every day, 
because of the variety of our activities which 
attract boys, and because of our guidance 
program. Certainly no parent need fear 
association by his son with other boys in 
such an environment and under such leader- 
ship when weighed against the dangers of 
other environment and leadership. The 
time has come for a positive attack on the 
delinquency problem. 

Let me tell you what we are up against. 
In 1952 there were more than 1 million 
delinquents in the United States. In 1953 
delinquency had reached its highest point 
and had jumped 13 percent over 1952 and 
24 percent over 1951. Predictions from vari- 
ous sources are that by 1960 there will be 
from two to five million delinquents at the 
present rate of increase. 

It is estimated that boys and girls 10 to 17 
years of age constituted 11 percent of the 
population last year. This 11 percent of the 
population committed 57 percent of all auto 
thefts, 49 percent of all burglaries, and 43 
percent of all other thefts, and 4 out of 5 
Gelinquents are boys. In the last 20 years 
the number of murders committed by boys 
under 16 years of age increased 47 percent, 
sex crimes 69 percent, and assaults 60 per- 
cent. 

Millions of words have been said and writ- 
ten about the causes from bumps on boys’ 
heads to the emotional makeup of the grand- 
mothers. There are about as many opinions 
as there are people who express them. We 
know from our own experience and our stud- 
ies that delinquency, apart from vandalism 
with no motive, is most prevalent in crowded 
and poor areas; that those having the least 
opportunities for constructive activity and 
good leadership are most likely to be delin- 
quent; that the patterns of behavior of the 
group and the gang often outweigh the 
guidance and overcome the discipline of par- 
ents; and that many boys simply get off on 
the wrong foot because no man is his friend. 
Let’s not be concerned about all the causes 
but with those which we can do something 
about. 

The cures suggested are many and varied, 
from fixing the bumps to racing hotrods 
and the whole emphasis is on treatment 
and the teen-ager. The so-called experts are 
saying that recreation has no effect on the 
problem; that one more boys’ club won’t 
solve the problem; that our schools, recrea- 
tional centers, and boys’ clubs were failing 
to reach the child who was rebelling against 
society; and that the vast majority of de- 
linquent youngsters do not regularly attend 
church or belong to what might be called 
a character-building organization. They 
even quote from a study of a boys’ club made 
27 years ago which was not even then typical 
boys’ clubs and was no more like a modern 
boys’ club than the model T Ford is to the 
present model. 

Some of those who are saying these things 
are largely in the correctional field although 
many of them have had no experience with 
boys whatsoever. They quote from studies 
of small groups of boys and often they 
merely repeat what some other so-called ex- 
pert has written or said. One expert has 
said there is no correlation between the de- 
linquency rate and housing and the delin- 
ad rate and poverty. We know differ- 
ently. 
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How long are we going to take this stuff? 
Of course, the already delinquent is less 
likely to attend a boys’ club, a church, or 
any other character-building organization, 
and the older they are the less likely they 
are .to engage in constructive activity and 
seek good leadership. We've got a chance 
with the youngsters if we get them at the 
beginning of their delinquency, and we do 
get them. However, we prefer to get them 
before they begin. Shall we, as people, wait 
until boys become teenagers and delinquent 
before we do anything about the delin- 
quency problem? That’s like waiting until 
a child has polio and then treat, not pre- 
vent, the disease. The time to stop delin- 
quency is before it starts. 

We know from experience with thousands 
upon thousands of boys that the lessening 
of delinquency has been the byproduct of 
our activities and leadership in the build- 
ing of character. We can prove it in case 
after case. We don’t know which of the 
thousands of members would have become 
delinquent had we not provided them with 
the safe activities and the guidance of 
trained leaders. We do know, however, 
where Boys’ Clubs have gathered the facts 
that the establishment of a Boys’ Club has 
resulted in less delinquency, and where there 
is a Boys’ Club there is less delinquency 
than in like areas without a Boys’ Club. We 
have a great deal of evidence and a mass of 
testimony from the police, courts, and even 
correctional officials but most of us have 
not felt that proving our case in the pre- 
vention of delinquency has been either nec- 
essary or desirable. I believe our reluctance 
to deal with the problem openly should be 
a thing of the past. 

The time has come for a positive approach 
to the prevention of delinquency and that 
can only be by the building of character 
in our boys and girls. It is not only the 
job of Boys’ Clubs but also of parents, 
churches, schools, recreational departments, 
youth agencies, social agencies, clinics, and 
all who deal with children. It’s a long-range 
approach, but it is the only one that will 
work. There is no quick or magic formula. 

It cannot be accomplished on a temporary 
basis. It will require continuous effort. 
Delinquency must be dramatized as a men- 
ace to children and the country just as 
polio has been dramatized. The public 
must be kept constantly aware of it. We 
must step up our activities, particularly in 
the field of guidance. We shall need greater 
support to reach more children and to im- 
prove our programs and leadership. 

I believe that the Boys’ Clubs here and now 
should launch a national attack on juvenile 
delinquency by increasing their efforts to 
build character and good citizenship in our 
members. We should publicize the fact to 
parents and the public that a boy in a Boys’ 
Club is in safe activity and under safe lead- 
ership. We should build up our member- 
ships to the limit of our capacities in facili- 
ties and staffs. We should relate all our ac- 
tivities to building character. We should 
step up our guidance programs. We should 
create a greater awareness among our work- 
ers that guidance is their most important 
function and we must improve our ways of 
training them. We must deliberately seek 
out the problem boys and those with prob- 
lems. We must deal with these problems 
s0 far as we can ourselves, but we must also 
work with the parents of the boys concerned, 
and we must enlist the resources of all the 
community agencies in dealing with the 
boys. 

Let’s bring the boys into the attack on 
delinquency. We can do a great deal with 
the boys themselves by creating an atmos- 
phere of decency among them. I think we 
can convince them that delinquency is not 
something apart from them, so long as they 
themselves are not delinquent. If we can 
get the 98 percent of the boys who are decent 
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to thinking that delinquency is as much 
their problem as one for adults, they can ¢o 
much to deglamorize it and they can exer; 
& powerful influence on those who may he 
headed the wrong way. We can organize 
the leaders among them. I think we Can 
dramatize delinquency as a menance to the 
boys as well! as the public. 

This is a challenge for us. Let’s prevent 
juvenile delinquency by building juvenile 
decency. 





AEC Nominee and the Crawford Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, portions 
of an article written by Clark Mollenhoff 
and published in the Des Moines Rezgis- 
ter of Sunday, May 15, 1955, relating 
specifically to Mr. Whitfield’s connec- 
tions with the R. A. Crawford estate, I 
am certain that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will seek answers to all 
the questions raised by the review of the 
R. A. Crawford estate. I hope Mr. Whit- 
field has a full and satisfactory explana- 
tion. I imply no prejudgment, but 
merely emphasize the desirability of full 
investigation and hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Discuss ROLE OF WHITFIELD IN AN ESTATE— 
CONGRESS StuDyYING AEC NoMINEE 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Congressional investi- 
gators have completed a 6-week investiga- 
tion of Allen Whitfield of Des Moines, prepa- 
ratory to a hearing on his fitness to serve on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The issue on Wihtfield’s confirmation has 
narrowed down to his connection with the 
estate of the late R. A. Crawford, who owned 
a major interest in the Valley Bank & Trust 
Co., Des Moines. 


OTHER DATA SET ASIDE 


Information on other business and po- 
litical activities of Whitfield submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
largely by Democratic sources, has been set 
aside as having little or no bearing on his 
fitness to serve on the AEC. 

However, members of the committee wil! 
have wide discretion in asking questions of 
Whitfield at the hearings. 

Therefore, although the Crawford case will 
be the major issue pursued, individual mem- 
bers may bring up any material they wish to 
explore. 

DIRECTOR OF BANK 

Whitfield long has been a director of Val- 
ley Bank & Trust Co. 

Crawford, under his will, left his assets for 
the use of his widow, Melissa Crawford, dur- 
ing her lifetime. A later codicil provided 
that a special trust be created for his Valley 
bank stock. 

Several educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, including Drake University and Iowa 
Methodist Hospital, were named to be bene- 
ficiaries upon Mrs. Crawford’s death. 

The three trustees of the bank stock, desig- 
nated in the codicil, were the late Frederick 
M. Morrison, Whitfield, and the late James 
A. Howe. Mr. Morrison died in 1953. He 
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corved as president of the bank after Mr. 
crawford’s death. Mr. Howe, a Des Moines 
attorney, died in 1953 at the age of 88. 
The record of the Melissa Crawford estate 
js also a part of the study of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 
MICROFILM RECORD 


Supporters of Whitfield contend that the 
transactions receiving most serious study by 
the investigators were handled while Whit- 
field was in the Army in World War II. They 
feel that this relieves Whitfield of any re- 
sponsibility in connection with transactions 
arising in the handling of the trust property 


in that period. 

Whitfield was commissioned an Army lieu- 
tenant October 14, 1942. He came out of the 
service November 3, 1945, as a lieutenant 
colonel. Among other assignments, he served 
as Deputy Chief of the Civilian Supply 
Branch. 


Investigators for the committee have ob- 
tained a microfilm record of the bulky files 
of the Crawford estates from the clerk's office 
in the Polk County courthouse. 

They also have obtained statements from 

a number of Des Moines attorneys and other 
yersons. 
The major job of the committee staff has 
been tracing bank stock transactions through 
the voluminous files in the estates, and also 
through other records. 


IN SEVERAL WEEKS 


Oral reports on the investigation have been 
made to some of the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and written 
reports are in the process of being completed 
in preparation for public hearings. 

*. s ” * + 
IMPLY NO WRONGDOING 


The Democrats make it clear that they are 
implying no wrongdoing in insisting on a full 
explanation, but are merely seeking to es- 
tablish in public hearings the precise rela- 
tionship of all parties in the handling of the 
trust set up in connection with the Crawford 
property. 

* e * ° 7 

The Whitfield nomination to the $18,000 
a-year job as a member of the AEC was an- 
nounced on March 16 by the White House. 


The only public attacks on the Whitfield 
appointment have been leveled at the fact 
that he has been a prominent and active 
Republican, 

° ° * . ° 


A congressional investigator came to Des 
Moines several weeks ago and obtained the 
microfilm record of the files in the Crawford 
estate and in the guardianship of Melissa 
Crawford, the widow. 

Crawtord died August 7, 1937, at the age 
of 81, after a lingering illness. His widow 
died May 22, 1944. They had no children. 
Their home was at 2143 Grand Avenue. 

Che Polk County district clerk’s office made 
the microfilm record at the request of the 
congressional committee. Picturing the rec- 
ord took nearly 40 feet of 35-millimeter film. 

Whitfield was one of the three trustees of 
the bank stock in the Crawford estate. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS A MONTH 


Crawford was president of the Valley Sav- 
ings Bank, now the Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
He also was president of the Valley Invest- 
ment Co., and was executive vice president 
of the old University State Bank. 

Crawford's will was dated April 12, 1935. 
It gave the widow a life estate in all his 
property. 

The Valley Savings Bank was named ex- 
ecutor. The will provided that Mrs, Craw- 
ford receive at least $250 a month. 

After her death, a number of small be- 
quests were paid to distant relatives and 
Others, as specified by the will. The will pro- 
vided that the remainder of the estate ulti- 
Niately be divided on the following basis: 
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Drake University, one-half; Iowa Metho- 
dist Hospital, one-fourth; Des Moines Chil- 
dren’s Home, one-eighth, and the Piney 
Woods School in Mississippi, the final one- 
eighth. a 

CREATED A TRUST 


On July 7, 1937, Crawford signed a codicil 
(amendment) to the will. The codicil cre- 
ated the R. A. Crawford trust. All the cap- 
ital stock owned by Crawford in the Valley 
Savings Bank was placed in the trust. This 
totaled 678 shares, or nearly half the bank’s 
1,500 issued shares. 

The codicil named Whitfield, Morrison, 
and James A. Howe, Des Moines attorney, as 
the three trustees. Morrison and Whitfield 
were stockholders in the bank at the time. 
The 1939 records show that Morrison held 
42 shares and Whitfield 159 shares in that 
year, 

CONTROL FOR 10 YEARS 


The trustees were given full power to con- 
trol Crawford’s stock during a period of at 
least 10 years. Crawford in the codicil said 
he was of “sound and disposing mind and 
memory” in making the change. 

“For many years I have been associated 
with the Valley Savings Bank * * * an in- 
stitution in which I hold a large proportion 
of the capital stock and in the future wel- 
fare of which I am greatly interested,” the 
codicil said. 

“In view of my many years of service with 
that institution and my efforts in its up- 
building and development, and my desire to 
promote its welfare even when I can no 
longer take part in the direction of its 
affairs, I have determined to make this 
codicil to my said will above mentioned.” 


STOCK DISPOSITION 


The codicil called for management of the 
stock as the trustees “may deem for the 
best interests of the said institution (bank) 
and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
Valley Savings Bank.” 

The codicil then provided for the ultimate 
disposition of the assets as provided in the 
will. ; 

The codicil expressed Crawford's desire to 
use the trust to make it (the bank) one of 
the great and reliable financial institutions 
of Iowa. 

The original will provided that no sale of 
bank stock belonging to the estate “shall 
be made without at least 10 days’ written 
notice of such proposed sale to Drake, the 
Methodist Hospital, and the children’s home. 
This provision was canceled by the codicil. 

The codicil was witnessed by Nora Barnes, 
a registered nurse, and Harold J. Howe, a Des 
Moines attorney. 

DIED A MONTH LATER 


On August 7, 1937, just a month later, 
Crawford died. The will and codicil were 
admitted to probate August 17, 1937. The 
bond of the Valley Savings Bank as executor 
was fixed at $10,000. The bond of the three 
trustees of the R. A. Crawford trust was 
fixed at $1,000 each. 

Incidentally, the Valley Savings Bank had 
combined with the Valley National Bank 
under the savings bank’s name in 1933. 
Crawford was chairman of the board of the 
new bank. The institution’s present name, 
the Valley Bank & Trust Co., was adopted in 
1946. 

By 1940, Morrison was president and a 
director of the bank. Whitfield also was a 
director. Both continued to serve as trus- 
tees of the R. A. Crawford trust. 

Drake and the Methodist Hospital filed 
objections July 15, 1940, to paying unspeci- 
fied fees to the trustees. 

The objectors said the “only duty of the 
trustees is to vote the capital stock” of the 
bank and for “the act of voting said stock 
the trustees are not entitled to large com- 
pensation.” 
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TWO THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY= 
TWO DOLLARS DIVIDENDS 


The objectors said Morrison as president 
was employed by the bank “on a fulltime 
basis and at an adequate salary.” The state- 
ment added that Morrison was under obliga- 
tion to devote his time and attention to the 
affairs of the bank. The objectors pointed 
out, too, that Whitfield also was serving 
as a bank director. 

The objectors said the trust had received 
$2,772 dividends up to that time and “under 
no circumstances” should the fees paid 
the trustees exceed that amount. 

The statement concluded: “The trust es- 
tate at the termination of the trust is all 
to be conveyed to charitable institutions in 
which the deceased R. A. Crawford had a 
keen personal interest * * * as nearly in- 
tact as possible.” 


SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
COMPENSATION 


On December 24, 1941, Judge Loy Ladd 
signed an order fixing the total compensation 
of the trustees at $7,500 for the period from 
August 17, 1937, to August 17, 1941. 

On July 31, 1943, F. W. Lehmann, Jr., filed 
an application in behalf of Mrs. Crawford, 
who then was 93 years old. 

Lehmann recalled Saturday that Morrison 
asked him to enter the case to protect Mrs. 
Crawford’s interests. 

The application said that in 1937 Crawford 
was “fatally sick and confined to his bed at 
his home for weeks before his death.” 

“The full burden of caring for him during 
this last sickness fell upon (Mrs. Crawford) 
who was then about 87 years old,” the ap- 
plication continued. 

“After the death of Mr. Crawford, this ap- 
plicant was exhausted by the long labor of 
caring for him during his last illness and 
overwhelmed by grief at the loss of her life- 
long companion.” 

“STILL HAS CONFIDENCE” 


The application said Crawford generally 
had selected the officers and employees of 
the Valley bank and had full confidence and 
trust in them. 

The application added that the will and 
codicil appointed as trustees “three men with 
whom he had been closely associated and in 
whose ability, character, wisdom, and good 
faith he had full confidence. 

“This applicant shared the confidence of 
R. A. Crawford in these men and still has 
such confidence and trust in them.” 

The application said Mrs. Crawford con- 
sulted these trustees as to what she should 
do after her husband died. 

“ENTITLED TO INCOME” 


“She was advised by them by the terms of 
the will and codicil that she was entitled 
to all the income from all the assets,” the 
application continued, “and that she would 
receive all such income at reasonable inter- 
vals without trouble or worry so long as she 
lived and that such income would be safe 
and secure and would be ample to satisfy her 
needs, supply her wants and support her 
about as she had lived while her husband 
was alive.” 

For this reason, the application said, she 
was advised to accept the terms of the will, 
and they “drew up an instrument and ad- 
vised her to sign it.” 

The application expressed belief that such 
was the opinion of her advisers, but “they 
were mistaken in the opinion they had and 
the advice they gave.” 

The application said that “it is now 
claimed * * * she is not entitled to the in- 
come from such of the assets as are held by 
the trust.” 

ASKED FOR DIVIDENDS 

This interpretation was called “a serious 
threat to the peace, security, and comfort” of 
the widow. The court was asked to rule that 
Mrs. Crawford was entitled “as long as she 
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lives to all income from all the assets of the 
estate, including assets held by the trust and 
especially stock dividends on stock held by 
the trust.” 

Dring Needham, now a Polk County dis- 
trict court Judge, was referee in probate at 
the time. He also was named guardian of 
Mrs. Crawford’s property on November l, 
1943. : 

Needham’s bond first was fixed at $5,000. 
When it developed 10 days later that Mrs. 
Crawford had $18,000 cash, the bond Was 
increased to $20,000. 

On November 9, 1943, a decree signed by 
Judge Ladd permitted Mrs. Crawford to 
change her previous position and to take in- 
stead a one-third interest in her husband's 
property, as provided by law. 

ACCEPTED $15,000 


Ultimately she elected to take $15,000 cash, 
which was paid by the bank as executor. 
Under this agreement she also was permitted 
to occupy the homestead, with all taxes paid, 
curing her lifetime. 

A third arrangement guaranteed her $9,000 
a year for the rest of her life, payable on 
August 1, annually. She died in May 1944. 

Needham negotiated this settlement with 
a corporation Known as the Valley-Des 
Moines Co. That company agreed to provide 
the money in return for assignment to the 
company of all her rights in the estate of 
R. A. Crawford. All this happened while 
Whitfield was in the Army. 


COMPANY OWNERSHIP 


The Valley-Des Moines Co. in recent years 
has been two-thirds owned by the Morrison 
family and the other third by Whitfield. 
In 1943, however, the company appears to 
have been wholly owned by the Valley Sav- 
ings. Morrison was president of the com- 
pany then. 

In 1952, Whitfield was listed as vice presi- 
Gent, secretary, and director of the Valley- 
Des Moines. 


1943 TRANSACTIONS 


The Valley-Des Moines Co., however, was 
not involved in a November 30, 1943, series 
of transactions. 

At that time, Morrison bought out the in- 
terests of Drake, the Methodist Hospital, and 
the other residuary heirs of the estate. 


The records in the probate file do not show 
what price he paid. 

In these negotiations, Drake was represent- 
ed by the late Truman S. Stevens, Gardner 
Cowles, and Gamble, Read, Howland, and 
Rosenfield; Iowa Methodist by Ralph L. Jester 
and Gamble, Read, Howland, and Rosenfield; 
the children’s home by Mrs. B. L. Jewett and 
Craig Wright; and Piney Woods by Grover 
C. Hubbell and Gamble, Read, Howland, and 
Rosenfield. 

Apparently as a result of those transac- 
tions, the Valley Bank stock held by the trust 
all was transferred in 1947 to the Valley- 
Des Moines Co. The trust held 924 shares 
by that time. The original amount of stock 
held by the trust had substantially increased, 
principally because of a stock dividend of 231 
shares. The trust was closed in 1947, under 
the terms of the codicil to Crawford's will. 


STOCK INCREASED 


Since Crawford’s time, the capital stock 
of the Valley bank has been increased more 
than sixfold. From the original 1,500 shares 
with a par vaiue of $150,000, the bank to- 
Gay has 10,000 capital shares and $1 million 
capitalization. 

The records show that in 1954 the Morrison 
interests held 5,327 shares, or slightly more 
than half the outstanding total. Whitfield 
was the largest other individual stockholder, 
with 869 shares. 

The bank has more than $27 million in 
deposits. It has a surplus of $500,000 and un- 
divided profits of more than $600,000. 
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The Career of Former Governor Oswald 
West, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an infor- 
mative article from the Oregon Journal 
of June 5, 1955, on the career of Os- 
wald West, one of Oregon’s most out- 
standing Governors. 

During his service in our State cap- 
itol, Governor West pioneered in such 
reforms as abolition of capital punish- 
ment, protection of women and children 
in industry, maximum-hour and mini- 
mum-wage laws, and in expanding the 
initiative and referendum and recall. 

The. article about Governor Oswald 
West, a lifelong Democrat, is by Frances 
Blakely, of the Journal! staff. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OswaLp, West, Wirt TREASURE OLD Dars—Ex- 

GOVERNOR, WIFE Pam $25 MONTH RENT DuRB- 

Inc His TERM 


(By Frances Blakely) 


In 1911 Burton Hendricks, political writer 
for McClure’s magazine, was sent to Salem 
to interview Oregon’s young Governor, Os- 
wald West, 36, and his wife, Mable, 34. 
Though Republicans then outnumbered 
Democrats 4 to 1 in Oregon, West, a Demo- 
crat, had won over his friend, Jay Bowerman, 
@ prominent Republican, by 650 votes. No 
recount was demanded. 

Hendricks had his story—all but an inter- 
view from the Governor’s wife, when he 
rang the doorbell of the modest little cot- 
tage the Governor rented in Salem for $25 
a month. When there was no answer, he 
wandered to the rear of the house where he 
saw a slim young woman hanging out the 
family wash. 

“I’m looking for the Governor’s wife,” he 
told her. The young woman shook out a 
tiny gingham dress, put it on the line and 
pinned it there with clothespins from her 
mouth. 

“Well, take a good look at her,” said Mable 
West. She continued hanging clothes of 
the Wests’ primary-grade daughter, Helen, 
until the basket was empty. Then they sat 
on the back steps for the interview. The 
stories appeared in the July, August, and 
September 1911 issues of McClure’s. 

Today, as then, Mrs. West has been satis- 
fied to remain in the background of the 
Wests’ colorful life, making a comfortable 
home for her husband, their 2 daughters, 
Helen and Jean, their grandchildren and 1 
great-grandchild. There was a little son, 
too, who died at the age of 3 months. It was 
the same when she was the wife of Governor 
West, and later the sister-in-law of another 
Governor of Oregon, Ben W. Olcott, married 
to Mable’s sister, Lena. 

Os West was born on a stock ranch near 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada, May 20, 1873. Ma- 
ble was born in Salem and is the great- 
granddaughter of men and women who 
crossed the plains in prairie schooners pulled 
by oxen. Her great-grandmother, Mrs. John 
Hutton, who came in 1851 from Mercer 
County, Ky., brought her apron pockets full 
of black walnuts and planted them on their 
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donation land claim on the Abiqua Rive; 
Evans Valley, near Silverton. Severa) of 
these first walnut trees ever grown in Oregon 
now measure 3 and 4 feet at the trunk, s,y 
Mrs. West. - 

Her parents were Mr. and Mrs. Owen p 
Hutton who lived all their lives in Salem. 
The Hutton family crossed the plains in 1845, 
settling in Mission Bottom, north of Salem 
Some of their old apple and prune trees stijj 
bear fruit. 

Os’ father moved his family to Salem when 
Os was 4 and from the time he and Mabie 
entered grammar school, where Os was, Ma- 
ble was somewhere near. The elder West 
Os’ father, dealt in horses and cattle and Os 
ren every animal he could throw a halter, 
onto. 

Once he redeemed a little racing mare for 
a friend who was about to lose the horse 
on a $100 mortgage. Somehow Os raked up 
the $100; then he kept the horse and drove 
her hitched to a buggy, Mable recalls. 4 
Salem preacher also had a racing horse on 
which he bragged a lot and Os was laying 
for that preacher after he took over the little 
mare. 

“The first time I rode with Os behind the 
horse, he and the preacher met—the preach- 
er also driving his prize horse, at the railroad 
track, 12th and Main (Salem),” said Mable. 
“Both drivers took off toward the river. We 
sailed down Main past the sheriff, chief of 
police, and my father,” Mable continued 
“Os got to the bank of the Willamette first of 
course.” 

“And we didn’t get arrested for speeding.” 
chimed in the ex governor. “The day Mable 
and I were married, September 22, 1897, I was 
broke, though I worked in the Ladd & Bush 
bank for $50 a month. I didn’t even have 
money to pay the preacher. That morning, 
a sister of the friend whose horse I had re- 
deemed, brought me the $100 and took the 
horse home. So the Wests were married in 
state.” 

The best man lived next to the house the 
young couple had rented and furnished, so 
after the ceremony, he rode home with the 
bride and bridegroom. 

When Os got the Democratic nomination 
for governor of Oregon, he rented a room in 
the Salem United States bank building and 
without help tried to carry on a campaign. 
He wasn’t getting very far when his old 
friend and hunting companion, Ben W. 
Olcott, heard about it. Ben was in Alaska, 
where Os had been for awhile many months 
before, and he, Ben, had saved up $3,000. 
He drew the money out and took a boat for 
home. 

One day he walked into my office and 
said, “I’d better get out and do a little cam- 
paigning if I wanted to be elected,” Os re- 
lated. “So I turned over the office to Ben and 
my hunting dog and I took to the skyline. 
Ben told me to use the $3,000 as I needed it 
but as I got over the State by train, buck- 
board, and horseback, contributions came in 
little by little—enough to keep me going 
and to send enough home to Mabel and 
Helen to pay the bills.” 

Mrs. West has a little bundle of letters 
written by her husband on his trips. Most of 
them began “Dear Hut,” his nickname [for 
Mable, and after 4 or 5 cheerful lines 
ended with “love and kisses for you and 
Helen.” When he got back from his last trip, 
2 days before election, he told Ben he thought 
he’d win by from 500 to 1,000 votes. The 
day after election, Helen rushed up to her 
teacher, Margaret Cosper, and announced €x- 
citedly: 

“We won; we won.” 

Os was $1,500 in debt on campaign expenses 
just before election day, so Olcott drew out 
half of his life’s savings and paid all the 
debts. Os was inaugurated as governor free 
of debt. Out of his first $5,000-a-year salary 
as governor, he paid the $1,500 back to Ben. 
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The Governor had no expense account in 
those days and he paid his own rent but the 
governor's wife did all the entertaining that 
was necessary. Distinguished visitors from 
the East always got blackberry pie for dessert, 
the pies made by Mable from the small Ore- 
gon wild blackberries. 

Governor West loved every minute of his 
4-year term and he put through much lib- 
eral legislation, especially for working wom- 
en, gaining distinction for himself and his 
state. He firmly refused to run for a second 
term because he had to think of a financial 
future for his family. At the end of his term, 
the Wests moved to Portland where the ex- 
governor developed a successful law practice. 

Surrounded by old friends, their daughters, 
Irs. West Stone and Mrs. Frank McHugh 
and grandchildren—all of whom are in Port- 
land, the Wests now live in a comfortable 
apartment with a flower-bedecked balcony, at 
636 Northwest 20th Avenue, 








Tribute to Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the May 20 edition of the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal, Elizabeth, N. J., 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp. The editorial makes deserved ref- 
erence to this administration’s distin- 
guished Secretary of Labor, the Honor- 
able James P. Mitchell, a resident of New 
Jersey. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MITCHELL BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
just released a baccalaureate sermon of help- 
ful suggestion in the form of an open letter 
addressed to the nearly 300,000 young men 
and women who will be graduating from 
college in a few days. It is a splendid sermon 
delivered from the background of a Cabinet 
member whose influence has grown great 
through performance since President Eisen- 
hower called him to Washington to be labor 
chief, 

“The success of our material adventures,” 
Mr. Mitchell tells the seniors who will so soon 
become freshmen in the world, “is founded 
firmly on the rich tradition of liberty, the 
ethical and moral values that are part of 
the American way of life. This tradition is 
strong and insists that morality be the meas- 
ure of all actions, public and private. You 
are a part of that tradition. It is part of 
your responsibility to see that heritage is 
kept safe and passed on to your children 
in the same condition in which you received 
it from your fathers. 

“Our material well-being is the result of 
& Scheme of things in which your place is 
of importance. The creative and inventive 
talent of a few cannot be translated into 
useful objects for the many without an array 
of experts, skilled workers, specialists, su- 
pervisors, management heads, production 
planners, and the like. It is to the men and 
women who can abstract, visualize, envision, 
direct, promote, and invent that the coun- 
try turns for continuing skill and direction. 
It is on the people who can translate vision 
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into reality the country depends for its fu- 
ture health. Whatever your place is in this 
dichotomy, it is important.” 

And what is that place? What is the job? 
Where the opportunity? Mr. Mitchell has 
not overlooked that, either. 

“The job opportunity picture as I have 
skimmed it,” he writes, “looks like this: 
Business and law—demands flexible and 
moderate. Civil service—demand constant 
and moderate, high for technologists. En- 
gineering—demand growing, supply insuffi- 
cient. Health—demand growing, supply in- 
sufficient. Natural science—demand great, 
supply insufficient. Social work—demand 
steady and increasing, supply moderately 
short. Teaching—demand very great and 
growing, supply greatly inadequate.” 

But, where to find the job you want? Mr. 
Mitchell has not overlooked that, either. 
With good service to the country the De- 
partment of Labor has prepared a book called 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, list- 
ing 22,000 titles which represent 60,500,000 
people at work, while there is likewise a 
wealth of material available in publications 
like the Occupational Outlook Handbooks, 
also produced by the Department of Labor. 

Once Mr. Mitchell stood exactly where the 
young folks of Elizabeth so soon to face the 
world now stand. Once there was a gradu- 
ation day for him in Elizabeth when there 
was no Secretary of Labor to preach a bac- 
calaureate sermon and no Labor Department 
to make available the books we have men- 
tioned. And having once stood where the 
graduates of Elizabeth now stand some- 
how we can’t escape the conviction that 
knowing all the wondering attending a 
brand new diploma—somehow the publica- 
tions of his national office would be available 
for the young men and wonren back home 
who might ask for assistance. 





Minnesota Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr: President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Sam Romer on Minnesota Politics 
Respectable Now, appearing in the June 
6, 1955, issue of the New Leader. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA POLITICS RESPECTABLE Now 
(By Sam Romer) 


St. Pavt.—In Minnesota, practical poli- 
tics is now within the shadow of respecta- 
bility, thanks to a law passed by the last 
legislature. . It allows John Citizen to deduct 
up to $100 a year from his taxable income for 
political contributions, just as he does for 
donations to the Red Cross or the cancer 
drive or his church. Another section of the 
new law recognizes campaign expenses by 
political candidates as legitimate business 
expenditures. It allows deductions up to 
$5,000 by aspirants for governor or United 
States Senator, lesser limits for other State- 
wide offices and up to one-quarter of the 
annual salary for county and local jobs. 

The law—first of its kind in the Nation— 
is the brainchild of Byron G. (Barney) 
Allen, a real estate dealer and farm manage- 
ment specialist from Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
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who vigorously preaches the gospel of respon- 
sible politics, Allen’s speeches on this topic 
have all the earmarks of a Johnny-come- 
lately political reformer; yet he is a veteran 
politician who was weaned in smoke-filled 
backrooms. He served a hard political ap- 
prenticeship in the Iowa Legislature; more 
recently, he has helped guide this State’s 
Democratic-FParmer-Labor party as its na- 
tional committeeman. He now has given up 
his party post to become Governor Orville 
L. Freeman’s key commissioner of agricul- 
ture, but remains high in partisan councils. 


Allen has been obsessed for several decades 
with the notion that politics is important. 
As a working politician, Allen knows that 
too often campaign contributions have 
strings attached which the candidate might 
like to cut but can’t. A start has been made 
in Minnesota toward an alternative; the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party is hoping to 
fill its political war chest with small monthly 
donations during noncampaign periods. 
The results haven’t been spectacular. 

Allen is an admirer of political machinery 
in Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 
He likes the idea of full-time party agents, 
of schools for candidates, of political reading 
rooms. American election campaigns, he 
complains, are emotional binges; political 
contests are “popularity contests in which 
real and important issues are obscured by 
name calling. “To counter the trend, he has 
helped found the Minnesota Foundation for 
Political Education to assist young persons 
who want to make a career of public service. 

Allen’s efforts in this direction have been 
helped by the active entrance of intellectuals 
into the State’s politics—and not on its 
fringes, either. Senator Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY, Of course, was a political science pro- 
fessor for a short period, but he is an exam- 
ple of a politician turning professor rather 
than the opposite. But Minnesota’s Demo- 
cratic national committeewoman and Free- 
man’s administrative assitant is Mrs. Dorothy 
Jacobson, who teaches political science at 
Macalester College. Prof. George Selke, com- 
missioner of conservation and before that 
the Governor’s executive secretary, is a for- 
mer chancellor of the University of Montana 
and president of St. Cloud Teachers College. 

A third key Freeman aide is Arthur Naf- 
talin, who has worked both the political and 
academic sides of the street with equal abil- 
ity. Naftalin learned practical politics as 
secretary to HuMPHREY when the latter was 
mayor of Minneapolis; he then spent 6 years 
on the University of Minnesota campus as as- 
sociate professor of political science. After 
Freeman's election victory, Naftalin took a 
leave from his academic duties to undertake 
the enormous task of reorganization of the 
State government. While on the campus, 
Naftalin kept his hand in the political pot 
both as an active participant (in party strat- 
egy councils) and an observer (through a 
weekly column for rural newspapers). He 
also conducted a nonpartisan field work 
course in practical politics during which 
students received college credit for partici- 
pating actively in political conventions or 
campaigns. Many of his students have gone 
into politics. 

This combination of practical politicians 
and academic experts still has a long way to 
go. The legislature bypassed other proposed 
electoral reforms, including one which would 
have prohibited stooge candidates with po- 
litically potent names from running against 
convention candidates. In 1950, four of these 
stooge candidates trounced the regular can- 
didates; one of them (a grain shoveler 
named Joe McCarthy) explained: “I may not 
be very smart, but I’m just as smart as the 
people who voted for me.” Democratic poli- 
ticlans don’t object to what he said; they 
hope it will have a different meaning in the 
future. 
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The Great Polio Botch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
suggestion that somebody is trying to 
play politics in the discussion of the 
failures of the Government in the polio- 
vaccine program. 

The plain fact is that the adminis- 
tration is so frightened at the idea of 
Government action about anything that 
it ran away from its responsibilities in 
the polio program. 

Canada faced the same kind of prob- 
lems we did—but the Canadian Govern- 
ment did not flee from responsibility. 
The Canadian Government did not act 
as if all Government planning was nec- 
essarily evil. 

The result is that the Canadian in- 
noculation program is a brillian suc- 
cess—but in this country millions of 
children will not get the Salk vaccine 
shots needed before the polio season 
reaches its peak. They will not get the 
vaccine because the Secretary of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment refused to follow a system paral- 
leling the Canadian system. 

If anyone thinks that a Member of 
Congress has not his duty to face this 
fact, and to assert it, let him answer 
to his own conscience, and not go around 
muttering politics behind a hand. 

In this connection, I offer an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, en- 
titled ““The Great Polio Botch”: 

Tue GrEaT PoLiIo BoTtcH 

It is a shame that polio has got into poli- 
tics. That it is there cannot be doubted. 
One need only look at the vaccination bill 
introduced by six Democratic Members of 
the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, in 
competition with an Eisenhower administra- 
tion bill. 

The administration asks funds to pay for 
vaccine for needy children. The Democrats 
want free vaccine for everybody. But the 
unpolitical truth is that, in view of the re- 
sources of States, cities, and private organi- 
zations, how to pay for vaccinations has 
never been a major question. 

Yes, it is a shame that polio is in politics. 
Yet when President Eisenhower at every 
press conference acclaims the handling of 
the inoculation program as proof of the ad- 
ministration’s great wisdom and concern for 
public welfare, who can expect the opposi- 
tion to refrain from using the same pro- 
gram as proof to the contrary. 

For the unpolitical truth is that the inocu- 
lation program under Secretary Hobby’s di- 
rection has been a miserable botch. 

If there were any doubt about that, one 
need only look at Canada. With one-tenth 
the population of this country, Canada has 
given 700,000 children their first shot, 350,000 
children their second, and will have im- 
munized 1 million by July 1. Once started, 
its vaccination program has moved steadily 
ahead, with no stops, no starts, no hysteria, 
no switches. And how many vaccinated 
children have developed paralytic polio? Ex- 
actly one. 

How has Canada done it? The program is 
entirely in the hands of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Cost of the vaccine is paid for half 
by the Dominion Government, half by the 
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provincial governments which corresponds to 


our States. Free of charge, inoculations are 
administered, usually at schools, by local 
public-health officials. From the start, man- 
ufacture of vaccine has been under strict and 
direct Government supervision, with ex- 
haustive Government tests (not reports) be- 
ing made on every batch. The Government 
got vaccine manufacture started early by 
agreeing to buy the entire output. 

Smaller population and cooler climate may 
contribute to Canada’s success, but they can- 
not account for it. Neither can the fact that 
the vaccine is Government-subsidized in an 
all-government program. The basic reason 
for Canada’s success lies in strong Govern- 
ment leadership and bold, decisive advance 
planning. Canada’s program was carefully 
thought out 7 months before the vaccine 
became available. As long ago as last Sep- 
tember, public health officials were drawing 
up their plans in case the Salk vaccine proved 
effective. This was the time when Mrs. 
Hobby was deciding that there probably 
would not be much demand for the vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby’s Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare turned scarcely a wheel 
until the photographers came in to take her 
picture licensing the vaccine. She left to the 
Polio Foundation such advance planning as 
was done for the immunization of first and 
second graders—who represent about a third 
of the most susceptible children. And when 
trouble struck, her Department lost its head, 
stopped, started, backed up, started again— 
and plunged the program into such chaos 
that nobody knew where he stood. 

So it is now clear that only a fraction of the 
children of most susceptible ages will be im- 
munized against polio this season. President 
Eisenhower, still trying to paint the program 
as a triumph, told his press conference last 
week that by August 1 all first and second 
graders will have had their two shots. We 
think he was overoptimistic. But even if he 
is right, consider the shrinkage of the target. 

On April 12, the day it licensed the Salk 
vaccine, Mrs. Hobby’s department announced 
that by August 1 every child aged 1 to9 would 
be inoculated. That would be 30,800,000 
children. 

On May 16, a week after the Government 
suspended inoculations, Secretary Hobby told 
a Senate committee that by August 1, enough 
vaccine would be available for 29 million 
children through age 9. 

And on May 31 the President said that by 
August 1 all first and second graders would 
be inoculated. That would be just 9 million 
children—the group which the polio founda- 
tion (not the Government) originally set 
out to protect. 

Some delay in the program doubtless was 
inevitable after trouble developed with one 
manufacturer’s vaccine. But the utter col- 
lapse can be accounted for only by the ad- 
ministration’s failure to pian boldly in ad- 
vance, to offer vigorous and decisive leader- 
ship, to meet a crisis calmly and courageously. 

The consequence? Millions of children 
who could have been immunized this year 
will now go through another polio season 
unprotected. That is the measure of Secre- 
tary Oveta Culp Hobby’s great botch. 





Poor Housing Poses Threat to Urban 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
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my remarks to include a noteworthy aq. 
dress by my colleague on the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the distin. 
guished gentleman from Ohio, the Hon. 
orable THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY. The 
address, which was delivered at the an. 
nual banquet of the north central re. 
gional council of the National Associa. 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials held at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel in Toledo, Ohio, on May 23, 1955 
follows: 


Thank you very much. If I were to say 
that the very kind invitation to address yoy 
this evening was accepted by me with un. 
mitigated pleasure, I would be guilty of a 
half-truth (or possibly even less), and, of 
course, this is dangerous for anyone, espe. 
cially one engaged in political or public 
activity. 

For me to address you on the subject of 
public housing, slum clearance, and the re. 
lated areas included in urban renewal puts 
me in the position of a carrier of coals to 
Newcastle, and if there’s anything worse it’s 
a carrier of coals to Newcastle who arrives at 
Newcastle only to find that what he carried 
is an inferior substitute for coal. 

I think it’s personal fear which is respon- 
sible for a certain and perhaps sizable share 
of the so-called wisdom which Members of 
Congress either have ascribed to them or, in 
the absence of this, ascribe to themselves, 
I've often thought that if it weren’t for the 
voluminous and generally frantic research 
which the congressional expert is forced to 
undertake before fulfilling his speaking obli- 
gations, he would be far less of an expert 
than he is cracked up to be and under cer- 
tain circumstances, and this is the real 
motivating fear, he might even make a com- 
plete fool of himself. 

This is simply by way of saying at the 
outset that I know considerably more about 
the areas in which all of you are so vitally 
interested than I did a month ago. And I 
think this is fine and as it should be, and 
certainly I don’t offer this up as any sort of 
an apology. As many of you know, the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
on which I’m privileged to sit, is so-called 
because it has jurisdiction over (1) public 
and private housing; (2) financial aid to 
commerce and industries; (3) price controls 
of commodities, rents, and services; (4) de- 
posit insurance; (5) Federal Reserve System; 
(6) gold and silver, including coinage; (7) 
issuance of notes and redemption thereof; 
(8) valuation and revaluation of the dollar; 
and also over banking and currency. 

You know along about last Tuesday, just 
when I was finishing my research, I was ad- 
vised by my very efficient office here in Toledo 
that my engagement this evening might pos- 
sibly be complicated by the fact that there 
was certain verbal activity taking place 
locally between various officials on the very 
subject I planned to discuss. I told them 
that I had taken judicial notice of the re- 
ports in the Toledo Blade and Times and 
that I hoped to come in on a wave length 
which wouldn’t interfere. 

So having failed to disturb me on that 
score, my good assistants announced in 
rather pleased tones that I would undoubt- 
edly address a number of men and women 
who view the merits of public housing with 
a rather jaundiced eye, and perhaps with no 
eye at all. 

JOINT ACTIVITY REQUIRED 

I could only reply to this that the subject 
matter was extremely broad and complicated, 
and that since I would be talking to experts 
my best hope of getting a base hit would 
be to take an honest swing rather than 4 
cautious one. 

This may sound funny to you, but in my 
original draft I got into the meat of my talk: 
with a statement to the effect that I was 
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sure we could all agree that, at the present 
time, shelter constitutes a very real material 
need—above politics, which requires for its 
solution some sort of joint activity by pri- 
yate enterprise and by the Federal Govern- 
ment through low-cost public housing. 

Having laid this seemingly solid founda- 
tion, my talk began to go together very 
nicely until I suddenly overheard what was 
peing said before the Senate Housing Com- 
mittee. ‘The words which I overheard were 
those of Henry Waltemade, of the National 
association of Real Estate Boards, whose 
broad experience led him to state that “it 
is politically and morally wrong to require 
the taxpaying public to subsidize the shelter 
of the privileged few. Public housing is un- 
necessary because of the high volume of 
home construction * * * and the continued 
marked reduction in the number of low- 
income persons since 1946.” 

This pronouncement, of course, destroyed 
the foundation I had been building on, since 
in one sweeping blow it indicted public 
housing as both politically immoral and 
unnecessary. 

After recovering from my initial surprise, 
that a person could actually get paid for 
making a statement of this sort, I decided to 
start over again by saying that I am here 
tonight because I believe just as strongly as 
Mr. Waltemade—and I think with a good 
deal more reason—that Federal aid to low- 
rent public housing is both a legitimate and 
a necessary function of Government, so long 
as private enterprise is unable to provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary shelter at rents 
low-income families can afford to pay. 

From the bleating outcries from some 
quarters, you’d think Government responsi- 
bility in this area was no more than a de- 
liberate and devious device to compete with 
private enterprise. 

Actually nothing could be further from 
fact. The bipartisan supporters of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 and of subsequent public 
housing amendments to the bill have almost 
unanimously agreed that the job of providing 
decent housing at reasonable rates for low- 
income families is properly the function of 
private enterprise. 

WHERE GOVERNMENT FITS IN 


The sole question is whether it has done 
or is doing the job? If not, then it falls 
within the legitimate province of the Gov- 
ernment to meet this human need until 
such time as private enterprise is able to ful- 
fill the function. 

Despite Mr. Waltemade’s profound utter- 
ances to the contrary, the volume of con- 
struction today is far from sufficient to pro- 
vide shelter for those whom he terms “priv- 
ileged few”; that is, those whose low-income 
presently qualifies them for public housing. 

The late Senator Taft, who in Mr. Walte- 
made’s book would be a politically immoral 
supporter of public housing, stated in 1949 
that the ratio of public housing to private 
housing would have to be at least 1 to 10 to 
meet the increasing need for low-rent shel- 
ter in the United States. But from 1950 
through 1954 there was a total of only 230,000 
public-housing units started as against near- 
ly 6 million private units. Instead of public 
housing providing 1 unit for every 9 by pri- 
vate enterprise, the ratio from 1950 through 
1954 was 1 public unit for every 26 private. 

Yet if we ask whether private enterprise 
has done the job during this period, or 
whether it shows any signs or possibility of 
doing the job in the foreseeable future, the 
answer has to be “no.” Private enterprise 
has done a good job but it hasn't done and 
can't do the whole job. 

The more than 1 million new nonfarm 
units provided annually by private enter- 
prise since 1950 have benefited mainly people 
able to pay the market price of the homes 
provided by private enterprise. There has 
been little abandoning of substandard heus- 
ing for better quarters and most of the 
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progress which has been made in this area 
has come from Government construction for 
low-income families. 


THE ILL-HOUSED FIFTH 


The appalling fact is that today one-fifth 
of our Nation continues to be ill housed. 
Despite the heavy construction since 1950, 
of the forty-odd million nonfarm homes in 
the United States, more than 11 million 
still need major improvements today. Ac- 
cording to the last statistics of the Census 
Bureau, 84% million nonfarm dwellings lack 
private indoor flush toilets and another 3.2 
million dwellings were classed as dilapidated. 

All of you know that these aren’t just dry 
statistics. These figures tell the story of a 
human need which hasn’t been faced square- 
ly by private enterprise or by our Govern- 
ment. 

The philosophy of our present administra- 
tion was clearly stated last January in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s budget message when he 
said: “The basic principle underlying budget 
recommendations for programs in the field 
of transportation, housing, and business is 
that the national interest is best served by 
privately owned and operated industry, 
which is assisted by a minimum of Federal 
funds and Federal basic facilities operated 
at the lowest feasible cost and financed, 
where possible, by charges levied on the users 
of the services.” 

This is the kind of statement which is 
impossible to disagree with, because it 
doesn’t really mean anything until you find 
out, in terms of positive programs, what is 
meant by such phrases as “a minimum of 
Federal funds” and how far the actual figures 
go in meeting the housing needs of our 
people. 

We do begin to get a pretty clear idea of 
what the present administration has in mind 
in the field of public housing from the fact 
that a total of less than 55,000 public-hous- 
ing starts were made in 1953 and 1954, as 
compared with nearly 130,000 in the pre- 
ceeding 2 years of the Truman admin- 
istration. 


AN INFINITESIMAL EXPENDITURE 


And I think this picture becomes clearer 
when we consider the infinitesimal housing 
expenditure of only $12 million for fiscal 
year 1956. Actually, the Government pro- 
poses to put up $301 million for public hous- 
ing, veterans housing, urban renewal, and 
other home-building projects, but the Treas- 
ury expects to take in $289 million from 
Fannie Mae, FHA, and other self-support- 
ing Government agencies assisting private 
housing. 

In view of the fact that other welfare pro- 
grams are slated to receive Federal aid 
amounting to more than $2 billion, I think 
the conclusion is inescapable that the pres- 
ent administration is doing little more than 
paying lipservice to the need for public hous- 
ing. 

Whether or not Congress will provide some 
teeth to give this lipservice meaning remains 
to be seen. As you know, the Senate has just 
concluded hearings and the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency today began 
hearings on the same legislation. 

My own view, as you may have suspected 
by now, is that greatly increased public hous- 
ing is urgently needed to meet the problem 
threatening our urban civilization. It’s also 
my view, as well as many of my colleagues in 
Congress, that our housing laws must be 
liberalized to allow aged and single persons 
to qualify for public housing projects and to 
make it possible for public housing and 
urban renewal projects to dovetail more 
closely and more effectively. 

PUBLIC IS UNINFORMED 

I’m sure many of you will agree with me 
that the slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment programs under the Housing Act 
of 1949 and the urban renewal extensions 
under the Housing Act of 1954 though in- 
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adequate are absolutely essential weapons 
in attacking the core of the housing prob- 
lem. The job which you and other housing 
and redevelopment officials are doing is »ne 
of the most dramatic in America today, but 
it is a story which most Americans know 
little about, and, of course, this makes your 
task all the more difficult. 

For example, I wonder how many people 
have been startled by the fact that slum and 
blighted areas comprise nearly 20 percent of 
the metropolitan residential areas in the 
United States? And I wonder how many 
realize that these blighted districts account 
for 33 percent of the population, 35 percent 
of the fires, 45 percent of the major crimes, 
and 55 percent of the juvenile delinquents, 
and 50 percent of the arrests in our cities? 
I wonder how many realize that this 20 per- 
cent of our metropolitan areas accounts for 
50 percent of the disease and 60 percent of 
the city tuberculosis victims? And I wonder 
how many know, outside of our city officials 
and those of you who make this work your 
life, that only 6 percent of urban real estate 
tax revenues are collected from these exten- 
sive blighted areas? While they account for 
45 percent of city service costs. 


COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


It seems to me that these basic facts have 
to be known if your programs and efforts 
are to have any meaning. Actually, of 
course, such community understanding is 
one of the seven requirements of the work- 
able program which each city must present 
in order to qualify for financial aid for urban 
renewal projects, and I think this is as it 
should be, without community understand- 
ing there is no hope for community partici- 
pation and without community participation 
there can be no real hope of meeting the 
slum problem successfully. The kind of or- 
ganization which developed in New Orleans, 
where every church, school, and civic group 
unified in a joint effort, is perhaps the ideal, 
but it was attained and I am told that it was 
an essential ingredient to the successful 
job which was done against great odds. 

It also seems to me that city people should 
know what can be done under the urban 
renewal provisions of the Housing Act of 
1954. They should know that the Federal 
Government pays two-thirds of the net cost 
of a redevelopment project, and that the city 
puts up the remaining one-third, using pub- 
lic improvements as a credit against its one- 
third share, but even more relevant, in many 
areas, is the knowledge that Federal aid can 
be obtained on the same two-thirds to one- 
third basis even where there are no slums 
to clear and without the acquisition and 
sale back characteristics of rehabilitation. 

I’ve noticed in the Toledo Blade during 
the past week or so, a number of statements 
from public officials. The municipal league 
and other sources urging that bond issues 
be reserved for “critically needed projects of 
long-term usefulness.” 


PROJECT OF REAL USEFULNESS 


Certainly, no project is more critically 
needed or of more long-term usefulness than 
urban renewal, but I wonder if enough 
every-day citizens know this? How many 
know that the Federal Government is ready 
to assume two-thirds of the cost of prepar- 
ing the plan, the cost of public improve- 
ments, the net cost of any property that has 
to be acquired, and the cost of carrying out 
the voluntary rehabilitation program? 

It seems to me that this knowledge is just 
as important as a workable plan, because 
those are conditions precedent to obtaining 
Federal and local shares of the cost of urban 
renewal projects. 

Finally, and this you know far better than 
I, there is the basic necessity for America to 
know just why the housing needs of our Na- 
tion have not been met, and why they can- 
not be met under the regulations and poli- 
cies which prevail today. The not-so-fine 
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sounding program authorizing construction 
of 35,000 public housing units this year is 
nothing short of a hoax. In the first place, 
something like 143 units have been author- 
ized in 11 months; and in the second place, 
35,000 low-rent units a year bears no rela- 
tion whatever to the needs of tens of millions 
of human beings. 

Clean, decent, and healthy American cities, 
devoid of slums and blighted neighborhoods, 
are so possible that it is almost sinful to let 
the existing rotten core continue to eat away 
our urban centers. It’s been done in Europe 
and it can be done here. But our Govern- 
ment must be made to face the overall prob- 
jem squarely, and to look at the total need, 
no matter how ugly or embarrassing it may 
be. 

When an honest effort is made to think in 
terms of the needs of the 165 million people 
today, and the 190 million in 1965, and the 
200 million in 1970, then, and only then, can 
we expect honest and effective Governmental 
action. 

TWO MILLION UNITS A YEAR 


If we are to meet the challange of our 
soaring population and at the same time 
counter the growing slum areas of today, we 
must begin to think and plan in terms of 
2 million new housing units a year. 

Private enterprise must expand its facili- 
ties to take care of 1.8 million units an- 
nually, and Government must assist, not only 
the existing programs, but through new ones 
which will give credit assistance to the mil- 
lions of potential middle-income owners. 

Public housing must hatch from its pres- 
ent dormant state and provide decent shelter 
for 200,000 individuals or families annually, 
especially, but not exclusively, those dis- 
placed by renewal projects. 

This will call for immediate liberalization 
of the binding restrictions which now keep 
public housing and urban renewal sepa- 
rated and it will necessitate a long overdue 
showdown with the special interests which 
have so long and so effectively blocked effec- 
tive action by you and by others who seek to 
make decent minimum housing available to 
all of our citizens. 

I know that all of this is easier said than 
done, but it must be done because the need 
is real and because it goes to the very core 
of our national life. 

HIGH PRICE OF FAILURE 


Under the circumstances which exist to- 
day, the efforts of urban housing commis- 
sions are bound to hit snags and to appear 
to be slow-moving, but I feel confident, 
especially here in Toledo, that progress is 
being made, because the facts are beginning 
to come out, and people from Boston and 
Los Angeles are beginning to be aware of the 
dreadful price which all of us, all over the 
country, must pay for allowing slums and 
substandard housing to perpetuate them- 
selves. 

We in Congress and you in the field can 
move forward only as fast as informed public 
opinion will let us. Given the facts, the 
people of the United States have a way of 
getting behind a program which makes us a 
Nation unto ourselves. Given the facts, we 
exact honest and positive action from public 
Officials on every level of government and we 
do it democratically, too. 

The job before us is not an easy one nor 
is it one of short duration. This you know 
under the best of circumstances, it would 
take a decade to finally meet the housing 
needs of the Nation. 

GOAL MUST BE REACHED 

But gradually we are gaining and even- 
tually we will reach our goal. When this 
will be depends largely, I think, on the degree 
of public support and participation, and on 
the degree of effective cooperation between 
citizens, administrators, and public officials. 

In closing, I want to assure you of my own 
deep seated and continuing interest in the 
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vital fleld cf housing and redevelopment, 
and that of a great number of my colleagues 
with whom I am privileged to serve in Con- 
gress. 

But more especially, I want to extend my 
congratulations to all of you for the diffi- 
cult work you are doing and the strides you 
have made. 

I hope that we tn Congress can make your 
work less arduous and that the near future 
will see our joint efforts begin to pay the 
real dividends which we feel are the right 
of every American. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the gravest problems which faces the 
Congress of the United States is the farm 
problem. In this time of prosperity the 
farmer is faced with decreasing income, 
increased cost of living, surplus prob- 
lems, and restrictions. As yet there has 
been no suitable program set up to bol- 
ster the farmer’s prosperity. We have 
tried rigid and fiexible price supports, 
the Brannan plan, and other programs. 

An article in the current spring issue 
of the Grain Quarterly, by M. M. Kelso, 
discusses the problem facing the wheat 
farmers. He recommends a differential 
plan for wheat loans. This is not an 
entirely new approach, but it is ex- 
tremely timely. 

Under Dr. Kelso’s plan of premium 
supports, he contends that the free mar- 
ket—rather than artifices or restric- 
tions—would determine the differential 
in prices between the qualities and va- 
rieties of wheat; and producers would be 
encouraged to grow the kinds the con- 
sumers want. 

This plan may not be the perfect solu- 
tion, but it would combat surpluses, re- 
move restrictions, and would give the 
farmer freedom of action. I urge my 
colleagues to read the article for I am 
sure they will find it constructive and 
informative. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Bonus PLAN FOR QUALITY WHEAT 
(By M. M. Kelso) 


While the existing price support program 
tends to prevent wheat prices from falling 
sharply or drastically, it has the weakness of 
treating all wheat—high priced wheat and 
cheap wheat—alike. Under the law there is 
only one kind of wheat. There is only a 
slight allowance made to compensate for 
grade differences or distances from market. 

The support price on high protein wheat 
may add an additional 7 cents. Or there 
may be a l1-cent difference between No. 1 
hard spring and No. 1 dark hard, or some- 
thing like that. That’s the “official” dif- 
ferential. But essentially the support price 
is alike on all wheat. 

But all wheat is not alike. 
man and most farmers know that. 


Any elevator 
All these 
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different varieties do not face the same king 
of market demand conditions. They do not 
face the same kinds of supply and prodye. 
tion conditions. They do not even all haye 
the same kind of historical price relation. 
ships. Yet under existing price support loan 
programs, they are all treated alike. 

There is durum wheat for spaghetti anq 
macaroni. Its price can be, and at presen; 
is, very much different from the price of 
other wheats. This is because the supply 
and demand conditions for durum may be 
much different than for other wheats. Fy. 
thermore, it is not easy to get a substitute 
for durum wheat in semolina products anq 
durum cannot be substituted for other 
wheats in bread flours. For that reason its 
price can get out of line with other kinds of 
wheat. We can see this happening ‘noy. 
Yet the durum wheat crop is regarded as 
nothing more than part of the nationa! 
wheat crop, and is supported at a prevailing 
price of around $2 a bushel on the farm. r 

There also are the soft wheats that are 
used mainly for pastry and for feed. At 
present these varieties are in surplus while 
durum is in short supply. Yet, under the 
loan program, the value for both kinds of 
wheat is $2 a bushel approximately. 

Hard red wheats are the basic bread flour 
wheats. The demand for them, too, may be 
quite different than for the other varieties, 
And even among the hard reds there may 
also be quite a difference in demand because 
of difference in protein content. 

In the past several years the high protein, 
the superior protein, quality wheat of the 
Northwest has been in unusual demand and 
has faced an entirely different market than 
the other varieties. The buyers are willing 
to pay a premium for high protein types be- 
cause they need that particular kind of 
wheat very much. Yet, under the loan pro- 
gram, this high protein wheat is only worth 
about $2 a bushel at the farm—plus perhaps 
7 cents maximum protein premium—un¢der 
the loan program. These loan values are, 
of course, only approximations and not exact 
to the last decimal point. 

The point I wish to make, however, {s that 
the different kinds of wheat-—ranging from 
durum to the feed wheats—do command 
widely differing prices in the market becauce 
there is a widely differing demand for each 
variety. 

Yet to all practical purposes, there is only 
one support price for all varieties of wheat. 
Minor differences, yes, but actually artifi- 
cially different and of little consequence as 
incentives. Some of these differences are set 
by administrative edict in Washington. An 
order is issued saying that the difference 
shall be 1 cent as between this kind and that, 
or between this point and that. 

These minor differences are set by edict 
and thus are rigid and inflexible. They 
become artificial differences. 

Now, what happens when we move into 4 
period of wheat surpluses and the surpluses 
move into storage under a support-price 
program? We are faced, of course, with the 
problem of acreage restrictions. When acre- 
age restrictions are applied, they go on all 
wheat acres. So, since wheat is just wheat, 
the acreage restrictions are determined on 
some basis of historical production, regard- 
less of variety. 

That puts Uncle Sam in a very peculiar 
position. For instance, durum wheat has 
been in very short supply for several years, 
and yet it is the classic example of what 
happens when acreage restrictions are 4ap- 
plied. Up to the 1955 crop year, at least, 110 
durum producer could get any acreage con- 
cession to plant more durum wheat. There 
was no incentive under the loan program, 
although durum has commanded a much 
higher price in the cash market. 

On the other hand, there are wheat varie- 
ties which are not in such strong demand 
and move normally at lower prices. Yet, 
these varieties are being produced in la! 
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amounts than the market seems to want to 
take. The one-price support system for 
wheat is particularly favorable to them be- 
cause the loan usually is higher than the 
prevailing market price. As a result, this 
kind of wheat goes into loan storage, and 
finally is taken over by the Government. 

At the same time that this less-desired 
wheat is moving into Government storage, 
there are the high-quality hard wheats that 
are not in surplus but still are subject to the 
same problems of acreage restriction and are 
supported by the same support-price system. 

The consequences of such a support pro- 
gram are quite obvious. Too much of the 
so-called cheap wheat is produced, and the 
Government becomes the principal buyer. 
The supplies pile up and become surpluses 
and critics train their guns on these sur- 
pluses, and taxpayers become irritated. Yet, 
at the same time the taxpayers are complain- 
ing about too much wheat, this Nation may 
not have enough of the grain we might call 
expensive wheat. 

The market price for this expensive wheat 
may be well over the loan rate, and buyers 
may frequently offer attractive premiums to 
get the quantities they need. Yet, the pro- 
gram of acreage restriction and price sup- 
ports as now set by the Government does not 
permit any expansion in production. Paren- 
thetically, I might say that for the 1955 crop 
special concession has been made for durum 
producers, which is a step in the right direc- 
tion but a timid one. 

What compounds the problem when we 
talk about all wheat as just wheat is that 
while the cheap wheat piles up in Govern- 
ment storage, still further production re- 
strictions are applied across the board on 
all varieties. The restrictions fall on the 
expensive wheat as well as the cheap wheat. 

Production of wheat in strong demand is 
curbed. But the price of the strong varie- 
ties may soar well above the loan price, and 
even well above parity, as in the case of 
durum. The result is that the production 
of more of this strong wheat is held back, 
even though the consumers are willing to 
pay a higher price—even above parity—to 
satisfy their wants. As long as the weak 
wheats are in surplus, the producers of the 
strong wheats will be penalized and have the 
job of pulling these cheap wheats into line 
with consumption. 

It is a truism, but ought to be said any- 
way, that it is foolish to restrict the produc- 
tion of products with a strong market de- 
mand at strong prices, unless it is some il- 
legal or undesirable product. So the big 
fault that we find with the present support 
price program for wheat is that there is no 
way to encourage production of the desirable 
or strong varieties of wheat in accordance 
with the market demand. 

There may be other phases of the price- 
support program that should be mended, 
but at this stage we are concerned only with 
finding @ way to encourage the production 
of strong wheat and to discourage produc- 
tion of weak wheat. How can we do it? 
That’s our problem, of course. It always is 
much easier to criticize than to offer a con- 
structive suggestion, But let's try to face 
up to the challenge. We'll propose a solu- 
tion and try and make it as simple as pos- 

sible. Here is the idea: 

Let the demands of consumers in the mar- 
ket place, as determined through the price 
they are willing to pay for wheat, determine 
the relative prices between the different 
kinds, grades, qualities, and varieties of 
wheat. Let consumers’ demands in the mar- 
kets, as expressed through bids they’re will- 
ing to pay, determine all these differentials, 
including, of course, transportation, storage, 
and so forth. That would be the cash price, 
as established in the free market, 

The next step would be for the Govern- 
ment to establish an overall single parity 
price on wheat for the entire United States, 
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and support the price of wheat in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The Government establishes a single, 
average farm price for wheat at 1 level, say 
at $2 a bushel. 

To begin with, the Government permits 
farmers to grow all the wheat they wish, and 
to market it freely. The farmer would then 
be able to market where he wanted, when 
he wanted, and in any manner he wanted, 
and would be paid whatever price he could 
get in the market for the kind of wheat 
he had to sell. The farmer is up against 
all the vicissitudes and opportunities of the 
free market, and is able to make his own 
decision. 

When the farmer makes a sale, he receives 
a receipt from the buyer. It might be an 
elevator slip or sales receipt, showing the 
amount sold, in bushels and dollars. 

At the end of the marketing year the 
farmer would present these wheat sales 
slips or receipts to some Government agency, 
perhaps the ASC office, in his county. 

The Government would then determine, 
from these actual sales reported by farmers, 
what the average price received by farmers 
was for the marketing year. The Govern- 
ment would then know how much below or 
above the announced support price the Na- 
tion’s wheat crop sold for in the market 
place. 

Let us suppose, for example, that when 
all the sales reports were in, it was found 
that the price received by farmers averaged 
out to $1.50 a bushel, considering every- 
thing, protein premiums, dockage, trans- 
portation charges, commission, and what- 
ever else could be figured in the farmer's 
sales slip. Let us suppose that the Govern- 
ment announced it would support wheat at 
$2 a bushel. We Know the difference is 50 
cents. 

So far, the reader is going to say, nothing 
new has been added. The reader is right, 
so far, all of this is old stuff. All of us have 
heard of it before. But now comes the new 
gimmick, which makes the program different, 
and we hope, helps meet the problem, too, of 
how to reduce production of “weak wheat” 
and increase production of “strong wheat.” 

The new gimmick is simply this: The 
farmer would go to the ASC office and get a 
check equal to one-third of the price that 
he actually sold his wheat for. He would get 
a Governmént support price check equal to 
one-third of the price he sold his wheat for. 

Why the one-third? Why not 50 cents? 
Because there is a great deal of difference 
between the two, as you shall soon see. 

We stated, for purpose of illustration, that 
the Government would support wheat at $2 
a bushel. In the cash market, again for 
purpose of illustration, we said that the 
market price for wheat during the market- 
ing year averaged out to $1.50 a bushel. 

The difference between the market price 
and the support price is 50 cents. 

Fifty cents is one-third of the $1.50 which 
was the national average price for wheat. 

That means the Government must raise 
the national average price of wheat by one- 
third in order to support it at the $2 support 
level which we used as an illustration. 

But remember this: The Government 
would pay to each producer, on the basis of 
his actual sales, a support price equal to 
one-third of the price he received. Notice 
that every farmer would not get 50 cents a 
bushel. Some would get more, others less, 
depending on what they received for their 
wheat in the cash market. 

To illustrate again, let us say that one 
farmer sold his entire crop, because of pro- 
tein premiums and everything else consid- 
ered, for an average of $2 a bushel, the na- 
tional support-price level. Under the pro- 
gram I propose, this farmer would still get 
@ support payment, and the support pay- 
ment would be one-third of $2 or 6624 cents 
abushel, That means this farmer would get 
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a total of $2.6624 a bushel for this premium 
wheat, not just $2. 

Now suppose that a farmer in the Corn 
Belt grew some soft red wheat and was 
only able to get an average price of $1.35 a 
bushel for his crop. He, too, would get one- 
third of his cash price for a support premium. 
One-third of $1.35 is 45 cents, so the farmer 
in this instance would get a total price of 
$1.80 for his soft red wheat. 

In one instance, where the market de- 
mand is strong for one variety and we ought 
to encourage greater production, the farmer 
gets a theoretical $2.6624. In the other in- 
stance, where the market is weak for that 
particular variety, we ought to discourage 
production, not pay an incentive to get more. 

There are many things that can affect the 
total price—market plus Government pre- 
mium—the farmer receives. Suppose, for 
instance, that a farmer grew varieties that 
the millers did not want, or suppose it was 
moldy or mildewy, or started to heat, but 
whatever the reasons, it sold in the market 
for only $1 a bushel. That farmer would 
get one-third of the $1, or 33144 cents a bushel 
extra, or a total of $1.33. 

Such a support price program would re- 
ward the careful and prudent farmer and 
penalize the careless farmer. The farmer 
who marketed poorly, or used poor judg- 
ment and missed out all around, would get 
& smaller support price than the farmer 
who was able to do a better marketing job 
and get a better cash price. 

The simple thing to remember is this: The 
Government would establish a single, na- 
tional support price for wheat. It would de- 
termine the percentage difference between 
the national average price for wheat sold 
in the cash market, and the support price. It 
would pay each farmer the same per- 
centage—not the same amount of money— 
in the form of a support price, computed 
from his actual sales slips or receipts. 

Even the durum producer would get a 
support price, even though he sold it at 
around $4 a bushel, which would be $2 above 
the support level on the national level. 
The support level would be one-third of $4, 
or $1.33. That would net the durum pro- 
ducer $5.33. Maybe that sounds ridiculous, 
but there is a method in this proposal. After 
all, there is a scarcity of durum. The way 
to get more produced is to offer incentives. 
When there is enough the price will come 
down. 


Remember, what we want to do, as far as 
we can, is to encourage the production of 
those varieties of wheat the market wants. 
In the case of durum there is a very scarce 
supply. The market is strongly after what 
durum is offered. It bids up the price. The 
market thus encourages its production. The 
buyers would like to get more of it. Let’s 
encourage it a bit more by making the 
support price or Government payments ex- 
tend across the board, from low to high. 


Let us remember that when all the Gov- 
ernment payments have been made to indi- 
vidual farmers, the average price for all 
wheat—including the support price—will 
work out to $2 a bushel. Sure, the durum 
producer got over $5 a bushel, another farmer 
got only $1.40, another $1.80, when the Gov- 
ernment supports were added to the cash 
price. But all these prices will average up 
to $2 a bushel, the announced support level. 

Farmers who grew what the market 
wanted, and who sold it wisely, smartly or 
just luckily, would benefit nrore than those 
who did not. There is nothing mysterious or 
difficult about such a program. Each pro- 
ducer would get the market price when he 
sells. He'd get his supplementary payment 
after the end of the marketing year, just as 
sugar payments are made and wool pay- 
ments will be made. That is the way that a 
cooperative pays out its dividend premiums, 
too, at the end of the business year. 
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Now, let us mention some of the favor- 
able and objectionable features of this kind 
of a program. 

Under this sort of an arrangement, the 
free market determines the differential in 
prices between the top qualities and kinds 
of wheat, not an artificial legislated differ- 
tial. 

Producers are encouraged by differences in 
price to produce the kind of wheat consumers 
want. Thus, the tendency is to encourage 
production of wheats with a strong market 
demand, discourage production of wheats 
with a weak market demand. 

Producers who have good alternatives to 
producing wheat, and are now engaged in 
producing cheap wheat, would be likely to 
shift out of wheat into more profitable crops. 
Producers who have poor alternatives for 
wheat, but who raise a strong wheat, would 
be free to produce as much as they wish. 

With price differentials for different types 
of wheat, production would tend to shift 
geographically, out of areas producing the 
least-wanted wheats and into the areas pro- 
ducing the hard wheats that are in demand. 
It also would tend to shift production with 
changing consumers’ preferences, such as 
durum wheat. 

The Government would be out of the stor- 
age business, because the wheat market 
would move freely in the best traditions of 
a free capitalistic marketing system, with 
no artifices or restrictions. The consumer 
would pay for wheat just what he needs to 
pay to get the kind and quality he wants. 
The consumer would pay to clear the market 
to whatever extent he wants to clear it each 
year, in competition with those who want to 
store wheat and carry it over, because they 
think it would be good business to hold it. 

There would be no surplus, in the sense 
that we would now have bulging bins of 
cheap wheat hanging over the market, stir- 
ring up he consumers’ anger, when there is 
at the same time a scarcity of the kinds of 
wheat the market wants but can’t get. 

This arrangement should permit wheat 
to flow freely into foreign markets, at what- 
ever price the foreign market would pay for 
wheat of the kind and quality they want, in 
relation to the kinds and qualities that are 
on sale in the markets. 

Farmers could decide, for themselves, what 
kind of wheat to produce, where to market 
it, and when. That is individualism in the 
best tradition of the capitalistic marketing 
system. There is freedom of choice, with no 
Government interference. 

Some of the criticisms that will be raised 
against such a program are: 

The program is a subsidy, a direct pay- 
ment to wheat producers, and is dependent 
on Congress for money. The only answer is 
that there is a mere psychological—not a 
real—difference in being paid to produce a 
wheat that is wanted and in producing a 
wheat that the market won’t take but the 
Government is required to. 

The farmer would be required to wait un- 
til the end of the marketing year before get- 
ting his Government payment. 

There would be strenuous objection to this 
program by producers of what I have called 
cheap wheat, meaning varieties that bring 
a lower price because of smaller demand. 
These producers, who live in the more popu- 
lous States, would object to a lower average 
price. 

I have said this program would require a 
minimum of regulation. I feel there would 
be no need for acreage restrictions, but as- 
suming some would be required, it might be 
possible to apply heavier restrictions on 
those varieties of wheat that have a his- 
toric low-price compared to those with a 
historic high-price. Certainly we can use 
some other device than lowering the sup- 
port price all across the board for all varie- 
ties. 

In conclusion, let us summarize how this 
program would work: 
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First, the Government would set a single 
support price, based on parity or some per- 
centage of parity, for the average of all 
wheat produced in a given marketing year 
in the United States. 

Second, the Government would determine 
at the end of the marketing year, the actual 
national average price at which all wheat 
actually sold for during that year. This de- 
termination would be based on sales receipts 
as processed through ASC committees. 

Third, the Government has already set its 
support price, and now knows what the wheat 
actually sold for in the marketing year. Now 
the Government would determine the per- 
centage increase necessary to raise the actual 
sales price to the support level. 

Fourth, the Government would pay every 
individual wheat producer, on presentation 
of his sales slips or receipts, a support pre- 
mium based on this fixed! percentage of his 
actuai sales price, whatever the amount is. 

You'll remember my illustration, when I 
said that if the support price was to be estab- 
lished at $2 a bushel] and the average national 
price was $1.50 a bushel, the difference would 
be one-third. So the support price premium 
would be one-third of the average price each 
farmer received, whether it was $1 or $1.50 or 
$2 or $4 a bushel. 

I do not believe acreage restrictions would 
be necessary. But assuming that they are, 
they could be applied on a differential re- 
striction basis, with heaviest cuts applied to 
the least desirable varieties of wheat, price- 
wise. 

There would be no restrictions on the free 
judgment of farmers as to what kind of wheat 
to produce, how to produce it, how to sell it, 
when to sell it, and what to do with it. Yet, 
wheat would be supported on the basis of 
national averages. 

There is no such thing as a perfect system. 
Whatever is proposed will have bugs in it. 
But our goal is the most workable system— 
not the perfect one. 





Tribute to Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, of 
Maine, and Hon. H. Alexander Smith, 


of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the June 5 Sunday Times- 
Advertiser of Trenton, N. J., be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. The 
editorial pays worthy tribute to Senator 
SMITH of Maine and Senator SmiTH of 
New Jersey, who have served this body 
so well and so long. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Two SMITHS 

New Jersey shares with Maine a deep sense 
of pride in the honor bestowed by Columbia 
University upon two Smiths who are Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate—MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH and H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Columbia has displayed admirable jJudg- 
ment in singling out for distinction the lady 
from Maine, who for 7 years has been a 
member of the “most exclusive gentlemen’s 
club in the world,” and the gentleman from 
New Jersey, who for more than a decade has 
represented his State with “unchallenged 
integrity, with eloquence and with wisdom.” 
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The two Smiths have indeed been creqj;_ 
able public servants. They have consistent) 
brought intelligence, independence, and 
courage to their political careers. In many 
ways, they have done a great deal to deserye 
the degree of doctor of laws conferred upon 
them. 





Fair Trade Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
by Mr. E. G. Shinner, on the fair trade 
laws, appearing in the June 6, 1955, is- 
sue of the New Leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Far Trap—E LAwS—WHOoOM Do THEY Setvsz? 
(By E. G. Shinner) 


Few thinking people—economists, profes- 
sional men, businessmen, or even the man 
on the street—will question the statement 
that a high degree of business activity and 
national prosperity go hand in hand. The 
speed with which goods and products move 
in trade is of itself a measure of our na- 
tional well-being. This same group of peo- 
ple, if asked whether profit is essential to 
our private enterprise system would answer 
with a resounding “Yes.” If these facts be 
fundamental to our national prosperity, 
then the question arises: What are the best 
means for creating a high degree of business 
activity and protecting the profit motive? 
How can we best promote and nurture these 
basic factors? 

Long years of experience have shown that 
competition generally serves a useful pur- 
pose in our private enterprise system. The 
same experience likewise proves that com- 
petition is multicolored, many-sided and 
ofttimes destructive. Competition can be 
unfair, vicious, dishonest or harmful; on 
the other hand, it can be reasonable, com- 
pletely wholesome, highly beneficial. Un- 
fortunately, the public is seldom in a posi- 
tion to differentiate between wholesome and 
vicious types of competition; and the con- 
clusion is easily, though erroneously, reached 
that he who sells the cheapest is the most 
efficient and, as such, is entitled to the 
fullest degree of public confidence and sup- 
port. 

This brings us to the major point to be 
considered in this article, namely: Which 
is of greatest value (or, stated inversely, 
least destructive) to our national economy— 
wide-open, unrestricted competition fol- 
lowing the old jungle law of the survival of 
the fittest, or a program of cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer and retailer, in- 
tended to maintain a fair and equitable price 
at the retail level on articles which are and 
must remain always competitive in the mar- 
ket place? This latter practice is presently 
sanctioned by law in more than 40 States and 
known as fair trade. It is the writer's be- 
lief that fair trade serves a legitimate and 
useful purpose and, accordingly, should be 
retained. 

Let me illustrate this need by citing an in- 
cident in which my company was one of 
the principals. Some 40 years ago, the Shin- 
ner Co. was operating one of its modest meat 
markets in a small northern Illinois city. 
We were doing a nice volume of business and 
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making a fair and legitimate profit—roughly, 
2.5 to 3 percent net on sales. 

Directly across the street was one of the 
largest grocery stores in northern Illinois— 
this before the days of supermarkets. The 
owner of this grocery—a Mr. Cyle—was, in 
the vernacular, a “big shot,” the leading gro- 
cer for miles around. He had the most com- 
plete stock of groceries and the largest 
organization of clerks, delivery wagons (a 
few trucks), etc., within a radius of 50 miles. 
His establishment, however, did not include 
a meat market. 

Now, Mr. Cyle had a flair for the spectacu- 
lar. Every year, about January 1, when the 
weather was cold enough to carry meats 
without refrigeration, he would buy 20 to 25 
parrels of pork loins at a price of, say, 12'4 
cents a pound. Then he would run a full- 
page ad in the local paper offering them for 
sale at 10 cents a pound, thereby making 
every meat dealer in the territory look like a 
cheat and afraud. The loss he sustained on 
these 20-odd barrels of loins would amount 
to, roughly, $5 a barrel, or a total of $100 or 
$125. 

The publicity he gained, on the other hand, 
was tremendous. His store was simply 
swamped with customers Their reaction to 
this sale was, of course, that Mr. Cyle was a 
genuine public benefactor. He not only sold 
this product at 20 per cent below his actual 
cost, but he delivered it without charge and 
permitted his customers to buy on credit. 

Cyle’s stature as a merchant was tremen- 
dously enhanced as a result of this operation. 
His custom was to pursue this procedure for 
about 6 weeks during midwinter; hence, his 
total out-of-pocket loss for the season’s ven- 
ture amounted to, roughly, $600 to $700—a 
loss which he was happy to sustain in ex- 
change for the great popularity it brought 
him, 

It requires no profound reasoning to an- 
alyze the motive behind Cyle’s temporary 
venture into the sale of fresh pork. It so 
happened that the major competitor who was 
most severely harmed by his program was 
the Shinner Co., and our company happened 
to be at least Cyle’s equal, both financially 
and in merchandising ability. Cyle’s sortie 
into the meat business was, however, com- 
paratively short-lived for reasons which I 
shall now elaborate upon. 

Among other things, Cyle had a quality 
brand of coffee on which he had spent years 
in developing a reputation and which was 
one of his most profitable items. Good cof- 
fee at the time was selling at retail for about 

25 or 30 cents a pound. This fact we care- 
fully noted and reached the conclusion that 
the footballing (selling the other fellow’s 
merchandise and/or fair-traded items at or 
near cost) of this item was our best means 
of retaliation. 

We proceeded to purchase a substantial 
quantity of the finest coffee in the market 
and offered it at about half the price at 
which it was being sold by our overzealous 
neighbor and you—my dear reader—can 
probably guess what happened. Cyle started 
to rave and tear his hair—the tables were 
turned, the shoe was on the other foot. The 

t result was that he realized that foot- 
balling the other fellow’s product for his own 
personal aggrandizement was a_ perfectly 
wonderful game to play but only when his 
competitors were not sufficiently financially 
strong or mentally alert to retaliate in kind. 

About a month of this type of vicious com- 
petition served to resolve the issue. Cyle 
discontinued the sale of pork loins, the 
Shinner Co. got out of the coffee business; 
accordingly, no great harm resulted from 
this episode. The only reason for citing this 
Incident is to illustrate the purpose and 
Principal involved in so-called footballing. 

When these same tactics are indulged in 
by the giants of retail industries, the results 
are quite different. As everyone knows, big 

res like Macy's in New York are in the 
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thick of this fight. But how they differ from 
the simple story just told is this: They are 
financially able to take advantage of tele- 
vision, radio, metropolitan press, etc., and to 
publicize their campaigns. In other words, 
a new dimension has been added. They can 
pound the life out of the independent mer- 
chant, or they can sell fair-traded articles at 
a loss and make up the difference elsewhere, 
which, because of the difference in volume, 
the average independent merchant can’t do. 
Result? When giant mercantile establish- 
ments sell fair-traded items at a figure below 
even the markup needed to pay their oper- 
ating expenses (much less make money), the 
inevitable result is that they put their 
smaller competitors squarely behind the 
eight-ball. 

Now, there are no means available to the 
average dealer whereby he can retaliate in 
kind or expose the motive behind this type of 
footballing, as was the case in Shinner v. 
Cyle. Hence, the reputation of the mer- 
chants who pursue these predatory tactics 
remains unchallenged and unscathed, and 
their stature as merchants is greatly en- 
hanced as they pursue their uninterrupted 
and merry way, wearing a halo, born of sub- 
terfuge and sharp practice, while they pose 
as the friend of the common man. 

The power of great aggregations of capital 
for either good or evil has been demonstrated 
endless times. The railroads were among 
the first to abuse the public trust with which 
they found themselves endowed. Rebates 
and favoritism to certain other big interests 
resulted in the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Utilities of virtually 
every name and nature have been brought 
under public regulation for similar reasons. 
Liberal labor legislation, minimum wage 
laws, the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, etc., were all created to prevent 
ruthless and unconscionable employers from 
exploiting labor; again, a means of control- 
ling great aggregations of capital—curbing 
the power of concentrated wealth. These 
various remedial measures have become a 
fixed and permanent part of our funda- 
mental law. There appears not the remotest 
chance that they will be either relaxed or 
repealed. 

The theory that the sole purpose of such 
regulations is to protect the public against 
the misuse of economic power is erroneous, 
or at least a half-truth. Whereas these regu- 
lations in the past served to prevent the 
abuse of economic power, they now func- 
tion primarily to maintain a healthy and 
profitable condition for the industries which 
they cover. A plethora of bankruptcies is 
known and accepted by all to be destructive 
to the economy. The modern concept of a 
sound national economic policy is to pro- 
tect all industries against a repetition of 
the debacle of the 1930's. Hence we continue 
periodically to raise the rates charged by 
railroads, bus companies, airlines, pipelines, 
and all public utilities. We go a step further 
and put a floor under the price of agricul- 
tural products for a similar reason. 

Fair trade laws are the only means so far 
devised to give a measure of protection to 
the retail industry, and to the manufacturer 
as well, against another form of misuse of 
economic power—the footballing of mer- 
chandise. Can it be reasonably contended 
that the health of some 2 million merchants 
and countless manufacturers is of less im- 
portance to the economy than is that of the 
above-mentioned groups? 

More than 40 States have enacted fair- 
trade statutes, and the United States Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly approved the 
principle. Like the 40 million Frenchmen, 
these 40-odd State legislatures, plus numer- 
ous State supreme courts, and, finally, the 
United States Supreme Court, can hardly be 
wrong. Notwithstanding the overwhelming 
support that fair trade has received in the 
past, its opponents have recently succeeded 
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in marshaling their forces for another all-out 
attack. 

With the present media of communica- 
tion all functioning in favor of national dis- 
tributors and/or mass local distributors 
(many of whom are willing to indulge in an 
unethical type of competition), there sim- 
Ply are no means available to the local 
ethical merchant whereby he can meet, on 
anything like equal terms, the type of com- 
petition with which he is confronted; hence, 
some form of governmental aid or regulation 
is the only alternative. 

Since the very existence of these mass 
media of publicity depends on their adver- 
tising accounts, it is inconceivable that they 
should be critical of—let alone reject the 
account of—an advertiser for the reason that 
the client’s methods may have an adverse 
effect upon the national economy, especially 
when the public applauds and approves his 
action. To nail the situation down even 
tighter, a large percentage of our profes- 
sional economists are standing back in the 
wings echoing their approval and demanding 
ever lower and lower prices on the theory 
that the public will be able to buy just that 
much more. They forget entirely that the 
purchasing power of the public is irrevocably 
tied to the profit margin on the very goods 
which they are buying. No, indeed; the 
purchasing power of the public is not, nor 
will it ever be, a fixed or permanent thing; 
hence, forcing prices always down, down, and 
down is, under our private enterprise system, 
simply economic suicide. 

The principle can be graphically illustrated 
by an incident in the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards back in the thirties. A Montana 
rancher shipped a carload of sheep to the 
Chicago market. On the day the sheep ar- 
rived, the market was glutted with livestock, 
more particularly with sheep. The commis- 
sion nran to whom the car was consigned 
finally concluded a sale, but the proceeds 
fell some $12 short of paying the freight, 
commission, feed, yardage, etc. He wired 
the rancher to send him $12. The rancher, 
in turn, replied collect: “Sorry, I have no 
money but I can send you some more sheep.” 
This is by no means an isolated case. It is 
still happening all too frequently, especially 
in the case of perishables (fruits and vege- 
tables). 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of our 
citizenry is not concerned about the eco- 
nomics of our fair trade laws. They are too 
busy making a living to give the proposition 
more than a passing thought. Give them 
bargains and ever more bargains and they 
will, by and large, voice their approval. 
Their voices, it seems, have now reached the 
ears of high Government officials—Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, to be specific—and 
he in turn appointed a committee which 
has recommended that we legislate our fair 
trade laws out of existence. The odds, of 
course, are all against repeal. This very 
attempted repeal, however, will undoubtedly 
succeed in strengthening the public’s sub- 
conscious mind in the belief that some way, 
somehow, profits are not really essential to 
our economy. 

Many sincere and well-meaning people, 
more specifically the professional economists, 
will reluctantly admit that fair trade laws 
do offer a measure of protection to the profit 
motive; but they counter with the proposi- 
tion that fair-trade laws are per se a breeder 
of monopoly. 

The facts prove how fallacious this theory 
is. As Al Smith would have put it: “Let's 
pause for a moment and have a look at the 
record.” The greatest era of consolidations 
and mergers, most fertile period for the crea- 
tion of monopolies and trusts, in the history 
of America took place during the period of 
the twenties before the first fair-trade laws 
were conceived or enacted. Furthermore, the 
fair-trade laws were a direct result of the 
squeeze put on the manufacturer and pro- 
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ducer by the great mass distributors that 
came into being durimg this decade. The 
mail-order houses, variety stores, and na- 
tional chains, covering nearly every conceiv- 
able form of merchandise, exercised the great 
economic power with which they were quite 
suddenly possessed to force prices on all arti- 
cles of trade and commerce virtually to the 
vanishing point. The fair-trade laws were 
indeed made necessary by monopoly and by 
the greed of the huge enterprises which so 
completely changed the merchandising 
complexion of Main Street and the Nation 
during the decade of the twenties. 

If further evidence be needed that fair- 
trade laws do not foster monopoly, let us 
take a look at what’s happened in the auto- 
mobile business in the last few years. Vir- 
tually from the inception of the automobile 
business until the resumption of production 
after World War II, the manufacturers stead- 
fastly, religiously, and openly advertised and 
maintained a retail sales price on their cars. 
The particular medium of policing the price 
Was exercised through the power of fran- 
chise. Throughout the history of the indus- 
try, it was unthinkable to walk into a deal- 
er’s showroom and offer him less than the 
list price. The dealer knew only too well 
that, should he violate his contract by cut- 
ting below the list price, he would do so at 
his peril—presumably a cancellation of his 
franchise. 

Did this sort of policy over a long period 
of years fester monopoly? This question 
might be answered by admitting that al- 
though General Motors and Ford gained tre- 
mendous size during this era, there also de- 
veloped a substantial group of stalwart inde- 
pendents, as well. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that these independent manu- 
facturers withstood the greatest depression 
of all time. 

Suddenly, without warning or ballyhoo, 
and hardly noticed by the general public, 
the major automobile producers ceased to 
advertise the price of their products, revert- 
ing to the law of the jungle—the survival 
of the fittest. They proceeded to load up 
their dealers with cars entirely beyond their 
normal requirements or ability to market; 
hence, the scramble was on—‘move the cars 
at any price” was the dealers’ only alterna- 
tive. In a matter of hours after new models 
appeared in dealers’ showrooms, they could 
also be obtained on the secondhand car lots. 
The principle of an orderly supervised mar- 
ket was abandoned overnight, and by this 
sales policy the strong grew stronger and 
the weak fell by the wayside. If a single 
franchise was forfeited for failure to main- 
tain the price, this writer has been unable 
to discover it. 

Now, it is common knowledge that the last 
5 years have been the most prosperous in 
the history of the Nation and the sale of 
automobiles has been at an alltime high; 
yet, in 1954, 38.7 percent of the Nation’s 
car dealers reported an operating loss, and 
the whole industry operated on a gross 
profit of six-tenths of 1 percent on sales as 
compared with 3.6 percent on sales in 1952 
and 2.2 percent in 1953. The rate of profits 
for the dealers in 1954 was the lowest in 50 
years. 

Another phase of this newly found method 
of operation is the loss of dealers during 
the calendar year of 1954. As of January 1, 
1954, they numbered 41,910; 1 year later, 
January 1, 1955, the figure stood at 40,433, 
representing closeouts of 1,477 units. In 
Cook County, IIll., alone, 76 dealerships were 
closed. Whereas dealerships for the major 
lines of cars were for many years extremely 
dificult to obtain and were frequently 
bought like a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, they can now be had, in many in- 
stances, for the proverbial song. Pursuing 
this investigation a step further, it develops 
that the 2 major companies doing 82 percent 
of the total automobile business of the Na- 
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tion lost 18 dealers in Cook County, against 
58 for the independents who have the other 
18 percent of the business. 

So much for the sorry plight of the retail 
auto dealers, dealers who in the final analysis 
have simply been used by their giant masters 
as a cat’s paw to destroy all competition at 
the manufacturers’ level. The present de- 
plorable status of the independent auto 
manufacturer is well known. Willys and 
Kaiser-Frazer have been virtually eliminated. 
The Studebaker-Packard Corp. reported a 
loss of about $5.7 million for the first quar- 
ter of 1955 (by far the most prosperous quar- 
ter in the history of the industry). This is 
typical of the industry. Even the plethora 
of mergers is proving inadequate to save the 
independents from extinction. 

In view of these striking and incontro- 
vertible facts, how can it henceforth be con- 
tended that maintaining a fair price on a 
standard and competitive product promotes 
monopoly? The evidence all points in the 
diametrically opposite direction. The thing 
that really happens under fair-trade policies 
is that manufacturers everywhere know ap- 
proximately what their competition is going 
to be and can make their plans accordingly. 
The production of automobiles or any other 
major item must be viewed as a long-range 
enterprise. It is not a business that can be 
gotten into quickly and, once in, neither can 
it be disposed of quickly, except with disas- 
trous results to the economy. 

As all too many stockholders and investors 
know as a result of the debacle in the auto- 
mobile industry, the major automobile man- 
ufacturers, by the simple process of ceasing 
to advertise and maintain a fair price for 
their product, have reduced the industry to 
the status of the bazaars of the Middle East, 
where the asking price is a mere sham, dick- 
ering is traditional, and the merchant’s motto 
is the equivalent of let the buyer beware. 
Repudiation of selling practices based on the 
principle of caveat emptor was hailed as a 
great advance in western civilization. The 
automobile industry, by reverting to these 
long since repudiated practices, has turned 
the clock back two centuries. 

The chaos which they have wrought should 
and will serve as an everlasting lesson that, 
although we may abandon ethical dealings 
in our major industries, if we so choose, we 
do so at our national peril. It could be 
argued with equal logic that Marshall Field, 
Altman, Bonwit Teller, etc., and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of other ethical mer- 
chants could serve the cause of prosperity by 
abandoning their one-price policy and re- 
sorting to the principles presently in vogue 
in the automobile industry. Silly, isn’t it? 
But if Mr. Brownell and his cohorts have 
their way, that is the direction in which 
we are headed. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well approvriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
approve the La Barge irrigation project 
in Wyoming. 

The La Barge project is a part of the 
proposed multibillion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the La Barge project would be $1,250 an 
acre. 
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The project would grow agricultura) 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains, dairy products, and wool. 





Tribute of Chicago Press Veterans to 
Richard J. Finnegan and Col. R, R. 
McCormick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
an outstanding event of the year in Chi. 
cago is the annual banquet of the Chi- 
cago Press Veterans Association. News. 
men who worked on the Chicago dailies 
in the rich yesterdays of journalism 
come from all sections of the country, 
No one is eligible to attend who was not 
a bona fide editorial worker on one of 
the Chicago daily newspapers. 

The meeting with old and dear friends, 
the rekindling of memories of individual- 
ized personalities and of famous scoops, 
and the enwrapping atmosphere of the 
fourth estate’s eternal youth and tireless 
optimism combine in making these an- 
nual banquets attended for a night and 
talked about for a year. It has been my 
happy privilege never to have missed a 
press vet banquet. It has been my sor- 
row at each banquet to feel the void of 
absence of some who were present the 
year before and now were gone. 

In 1950 the press vets proclaimed 
Richard J. Finnegan as press veteran of 
the year and honored him as such. In 
1953 the press veteran of the year was 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, and although 
gravely ill he came for a spell to receive 
the affectionate greetings and the ex- 
pressions of esteem from his coworkers in 
the reporting of the news in eventful 
and colorful decades of a great city in 
peace and war. 

Mr. Finnegan and Colonel McCormick, 
both great newspapermen, each pro- 
claimed by the Chicago Press Veterans 
the press veteran of the year, died within 
weeks of one another. They were of dif- 
ferent philosophies, of different political 
beliefs. I think, Mr. Speaker, that my 
colleagues will find of heartening interest 
the following from the June 1, 1955 edi- 
tion of Press Vet, the organ of the Chi- 
cago Press Veterans Association: 
Press Vets Mourn Cou. R. R. McCormick, 

RicHarp J. FINNEGAN 

Deep grief filis the hearts of Chicago Press 
Veterans with the passing of Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, editor and published of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and Richard J. Finnegan, con- 
sulting editor of the Chicago Sun-Times 

Colonel McCormick was honorary life 
member of the Press Veterans and in 1953 
was proclaimed Press Veteran of the year 
with an outstanding tribute held in his 
honor. 

Mr. Finnegan served five terms as chair- 
man of the Press Veterans and was honored 
as Press Veteran of 1950. 

Colonel McCormick was perhaps best 


known for his vigorous defense of the rigit 
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to a free press throughout his journalistic 
career. A memorial resolution by his Trib- 
une associates referred to Colonel McCor- 
mick’s life as @ dedicated one, pledged with- 
out reserve to the advancement of the Trib- 
yne company in all its activities. The prog- 
ress of the company meant more to him, it 
ctated, than anything else in the world, save 
only the welfare of his country. 

Mr. Finnegan’s half-century of service on 
the newspaper scene had that quality of ris- 
ing to the highest office in metropolitan 
igurnalism from the humble beginning of 
newsboy-reporter. In his earlier role he ex- 
nerienced that rare distinction of having de- 
jivered newspapers which carried his own 
stories 
“Mr. Finnegan reached the top as editor 
and published of the Chicago Times. 

Press Veterans feel the loss of Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and Mr. Finnegan keenly. They 
will long remember and revere them. 

A stunned and saddened newspaper pro- 
fession respects and honors a treasured 
memory. 

COL. ROBERT R. M’CORMICK 

The greatest tribute in the history of the 
Chicago Press Veterans was paid Col. Robert 
R. McCormick when the Veterans proclaimed 
nim Press Veteran of the Year the night of 
October 9, 1953. 

Colonel McCormick had been cautioned 
by his physicians not to attend the banquet 
in his honor, that it would be an added 
drain on his failing strength. But his deci- 
sion was not to disappoint the Veterans. 

As the tall, erect figure of the publisher 
appeared at the door of the banquet room 
the Veterans rose as one and greeted him 
with resounding applause and singing, “Hail 
the Colonal, the Press Vet of the Year.” 
Colonel McCormick waved back smilingly, 
cheered by the tremendous showing of re- 
spect and affection. 

But the veterans, many of whom had come 
from various parts of the country, caught the 
tired look behind his smile and the halt in 
his step as he walked to his seat of honor. 
Their affection rose even more for his deter- 
mination to come in person, in spite of his 

sician’s advice, so that he could person- 
lly express and show his appreciation for 


the honor bestowed upon him. 
Colonel McCormick’s last address to the 
veterans was on the freedom of the press, 


the cause of which he had championed 
throughout his newspaper career. 

Veterans chairman, Everett Norlander, 
managing editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
whose leadership was responsible for the 
impressive program, presented Colonel Mc- 
C ick with a gold card representing life 





membership in the Chicago Press Veterans 
Association. 

In making the presentation, Chairman 
Norlander cited the publisher as “an ag- 
gressive, courageous editor, a strong and con- 
stant defender of the freedom of the press.” 

“Colonel McCormick has been an outstand- 
ing example to all employers in and out of 
the newspaper business,” Norlander declared, 

by the close attention he has always given 
to the well being and security of his staff.” 
Of the gold card and banquet in his honor, 
Colonel McCormick afterward wrote to 
Chairman Norlander: “Thank you very much 
for the dinner party and for the golden card, 
which I am putting in a prominent and se- 
cure place.” When first told he had been 
named “Press Veteran of the Year,” he had 
written Norlander: “I am indeed honored to 
have been selected for such a tribute, and 
look forward to the Chicago press veterans’ 
dinner on October 9 with a great dea! of 
pleasure.” Copies of the banquet edition 
of Press Vet he had permanently preserved 
in & scrapbook. 

This memorable night in the historic gold 
room of the Congress hotel will live long in 
the minds of the veterans. 
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DICK FINNEGAN 


With the passing of Richard J. Finnegan, 
the Chicago press veterans have lost their 
most active member and director, their chair- 
man who served 5 consecutive terms as their 
leader and one of the best liked and most 
helpful members of the organization. 

As his distinguished journalistic career 
had stretched into 55 years and his “leisure 
time” had been filled with activities in behalf 
of the sick and for the betterment of Chi- 
cago, so was his association with the veterans 
just as active and as interesting. 

This was Dick Finnegan’s patern of life. 

Mr. Finnegan joined the Press Veterans As- 
sociation a short time after its founding. He 
helped draft many of its bylaws. He rarely 
missed a directors’ meeting. 

As would be expected from him he was 
present for the last meeting held by the di- 
rectors in January and he took an active part 
in the selection of this year’s new officers. 

Mr. Finnegan was elected chairman in 1943 
and continued to lead the press veterans 
until 1947. He then was chosen honorary 
life chairman and in 1950 was again honored 
by his selection as Press Veteran of the Year. 

When Colonel McCormick was chosen press 
veteran of the year 2 years ago, Mr. Finne- 
gan represented the publishers at the ban- 
quet honoring the Tribune publisher. (One 
of Mr. Finnegan’s last published articles was 
one he wrote for a special edition of Press Vet 
on the occasion of Colonel McCormick’s Press 
Veteran award. 

In this article, Mr. Finnegan recalled 
Colonel McCormick’s service as an alderman 
in the Chicago City Council in 1904 from his 
own observations in the role of page of that 
same city council. 

So as their paths crossed frequently in life 
Mr. Finnegan’s passing followed Colonel 
McCormick’s demise by a matter of 5 weeks. 

The newsboy who doubled as a reporter and 
delivered newspapers which carired his own 
stories, who rose to the highest post in his 
own profession, also experienced holding 
many other important positions and receiv- 
ing many honors. 

Among these Mr. Finnegan had been presi- 
dent of the City News Bureau of Chicago, a 
director of Field Enterprises, Inc., a member 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the citizens advisory board of Loyola 
University, Northwestern University Associ- 
ates, and the citizens board of the University 
of Chicago. He was a director of the Fund 
for the Republic of the Ford Foundation, 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
Chicago Area Hospital Fund and Chicago 
Council on Community Nursing. He was 
chairman of the board of the LaRabida sani- 
tarium and he received the degree of doctor 
of journalism from Northwestern University. 


A 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shail 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for th> CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
suoscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speech ’s in pamphlet form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Centennial Commencement Address by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower at 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa., June 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite inclement weather over 20,000 per- 
sons greeted President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower at Beaver Field, Pennsylvania 
State University, Saturday, June 11, 
1955, when he received an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree from his youngest 
brother, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 

The President delivered the following 
centennial commencement address to a 
class of 1,828 graduates: 

Commencement speakers, by tradition, 
scan the future. They strive to predict, in 
general terms at least, the sort of success 
that awaits the graduates who properly ap- 
ply themselves to their jobs and profes- 
sions—and, of course, follow the advice of 
the speaker. 

But the man who spoke at my commence- 
ment did not hint that I should be the first 
in a half century to receive an honorary de- 
gree here. Certainly I could not foresee, by 
the widest stretch of imagination, that one 
day the faculty and trustees of this univer- 
sity should consider me worthy of honorary 
membership in the clags of 1955 at Penn- 
sylvania State—the centennial class of this 
most distinguished school. I am grateful 
for this honor and delighted by my associa- 
tion with this class. I am _ particularly 
grateful that my youngest brother—younger 
brothers being confirmed skeptics about 
their elders—raised no objection and in per- 
son made the presentation. 

Earlier this week I joined in reunion with 
my own class of 1915 at West Point. Most 
of us had grown gray and some of us more 
than a little bald; but these changes were 
slightly compensated, I thought, by an ap- 
pearance of wisdom that we did not possess 
40 years ago. Iam sure we all felt privileged, 
greatly privileged, to have lived in a day of 
marvels and of tremendous growth in Amer- 
ica’s stature. Although we were silent about 
it, Tam certain that every one of us envied 
the men in the class of 1955 as much for the 
Opportunities and discoveries ahead of them 
as for their youth, their boundless energy, 
and their idealism. And in this feeling I 
am doubtless joined by thousands of alumni 
here as they applaud and congratulate you 
of this class of 1955. 

Of course, you men and women venture 
rth into a world where human nature dif- 
ers little, if at all, from human nature in 
1915 or in the age of Pericles. Human rela- 
t the art of getting along with the 
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people who work beside you and with those 
who live thousands of miles away—does not 
change in its essence with the centuries. 
But the age of nuclear energy, in its indus- 
trial and economic aspects, will likely bear 
no more resemblance to the age of steam 
than a jet-powered plane to an old-fashioned 
box kite. Indeed, the social pattern of liv- 
ing may be transformed beyond recognition, 
for I think it can be stated almost as an 
axiom, demonstrated by the history of man- 
kind that: 

Out of the use of a new and great energy 
source, along with boundless opportunities, 
come new and great human problems that 
require new and great solutions produced by 
broadly informed, wisely sympathetic, spir- 
itually inspired minds. 

On this campus this morning, I had the 
privilege of inspecting the first atomic re- 
actor of its kind established under univer- 
sity auspices. This research facility was 
made possible by the foresight of the trustees 
of this university who financed the struc- 
ture and its operation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission provides only the fuel. In con- 
sequence, within several weeks, the atom 
will be at productive work here at Penn 
State. Here also the economic and human 
problems created by this new enery will be 
simultaneously studied by the distinguished 
faculties of this institution of learning. 

Nuclear energy is too new for any man 
to chart its limits or predict its course with 
accuracy. But in 10 short years the curtain 
has been pushed aside sufficiently to afford 
glimpses that have aroused atomic hopes 
commensurate with the awful dimension of 
atomic fears. 

The extent of the economic and indus- 
trial changes that we can anticipate is in- 
dicate. by estimates that world sources of 
uranium potentially available contain as 
high as 20 times the energy of the known 
world reserves of coal, petroleum, and nat- 
ural gas combined. But power is only one 
of the results of nuclear fission. Many engi- 
neers and scientists believe that radiation 
and radioactive isotopes may provide even 
greater peacetime benefit. They are already 
opening new horizons in medicine, agricul- 
ture, and industrial processes. 

Our Nation has no desire for a monopoly 
on the knowledge and practice of these pos- 
sibilities. We want the world to share—as 
we always have. 

Moreover, we know that the human talents 
essential to the advancement of science are 
not restricted to this country. Throughout 
the free countries there are men and women 
of great ability who, given the opportunity, 
can help further to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge and contribute to the peace and 
progress of the peoples of all nations. 

Progress to date in nuclear science is not, 
of course, exclusively an American achieve- 
ment. An international cooperative effort 
broke the barriers and made possible man’s 
use of atomic energy. For maximum prog- 
ress in the future, we must work for a con- 
tinued partnership between the world’s best 
minds—in science, engineering, education, 
business and the professions. 

In recognition of these facts, I proposed 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 8, 1953, that govern- 
ments begin then and continue to make joint 


contributions from their stockpiles of fis- 
sionable materials to an international atomic 
agency. Although a year later, the United 
Nations adopted the resolution recommend- 
ing the formation of such an international 
agency, the Soviet Union has indicated no 
willingness to share amy part of its nuclear 
stockpile with such an agency. Our offer 
still stands. 

But we cannot wait on Soviet decisions. 

Already we have made substantial prog- 
ress under congressional authority toward 
agreements with friendly foreign govern- 
ments for participation with us in the task 
of forwarding peaceful, atomic progress. 
Agreements with Turkey, Lebanon, Israel, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, Colom- 
bia, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic have 
been initialed. Others are being negotiated. 
Now we move in further action. 

We have developed two new programs that 
I shall submit to the Congress in the con- 
viction that they reflect the spirit and in- 
tent of law and of the American people. 

First. We propose to offer research reac- 
tors to the people of free nations who can 
use them effectively for the acquisition of 
the skills and understanding essential to 
peaceful atomic progress. The United 
States, in the spirit of partnership that 
moves us, will contribute half the cost. We 
will also furnish the acquiring nation the 
nuclear material needed to fuel the reactor. 

Second. Within prudent security consid- 
erations, we propose to make available to 
the peoples of such friendly nations as are 
prepared to invest their own funds in power 
reactors, access to and training in the tech- 
nological processes of construction and 
operation for peaceful purposes. 

If the technical and material resources 
of a single nation should not appear ade- 
quate to make effective use of a research 
reactor, we would support a voluntary 
grouping of the resources of several nations 
within a single region to acquire and operate 
it together. 

Our purpose is to spark the creative and 
inventive skills latent in the free world, to 
pool them and to put them to work for 
the betterment of the conditions under 
which men must live. 

The research reactors acquired under this 
program will be fertile seeds for progress 
sown in the receptive soil of the free na- 
tions. The cost to the people of the United 
States will be small indeed when measured 
against the certain returns, tangible and 
intangible. 

The second proposal will be of immediate 
interest mainly to the power-short areas 
of the world where atomic power may be 
economically feasible even today. Some of 
the countries, however, lack the knowledge 
and experience needed to construct and 
operate a commercial power reactor. This 
we can share for constructive purposes with 
friendly countries without real risk to our 
national security. Such sharing is expressly 
contemplated by the new Atomic Energy Act. 

Together, these two provisions are designed, 
within the limits of prudence, to clear away 
some of the obstacles that have impeded 
progress in nuclear science and to permit its 
peaceful application by all who propose to 
make it serve mankind. Here is an invita- 
tion—to scientists and engineers, to indus- 
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tries and governments—to poo] their energies 
and creative talents that this great achieve- 
ment of the human mind may bear the fruit 
of its infinite promise. 

The people of the United States instinc- 
tively reject any thought that their greatest 
scientific achievement can be used only as 
a weapon. Our increasing progress in its 
peaceful applications is evidence of that 
Tact. 

While we build atomic-powered ships for 
war—because we must—we have the desire, 
the determination to build atomic-powered 
ships for peace. And build them we shall. 
The first atomic-powered merchant ship, at 
its ports of call, will be a laboratory demon- 
stration that man can harness this unlim- 
ited energy for normal, peaceful, prosperous 
life. 

While we design bombs that can obliterate 
great military objectives—because we 
must—we are also designing generators, 
channels, and reservoirs of atomic energy 
so that man may profit from this gift which 
the Creator of all things has put into his 
hands. And build them we shall. 

The two proposals I have outlined here 
are the gateway to a broad avenue of world 
progress in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Surely those of the Russian people—who, 
despite their Communist overlords, still 
think for themselves and who still retain 
respect for human dignity—are moved by 
the same feelings as we. 

I still hope earnestly that the Soviet 
Union may join in an international effort to 
harness the atom for man’s good. But I 
have such unlimited confidence in the cre- 
ativeness of free minds and in the capacity 
of freemen that I know we will, with or 
without the Soviets, achieve a more abun- 
dant life for those who join together in this 
historic venture. 

As for the social and political problems 
that will accompany this development, their 
outlines can be foreseen but dimly. Their 
solution will be a task in which you men 
and women who graduate today will be en- 
gaged intensively, probably throughout your 
lives. Some questions immediately suggest 
themselves. 

Will there prevail the deep desires shared 
by the vast majority of all people on the 
earth who want peaceful use of this and all 
other technical advancements? Can they 
defeat the designs of those few evil men who 
would use command of this energy for their 
control of human destiny? In this question 
are involved such vital alternatives as war 
and peace, armament and disarmament, 
death and life. 

Another group of questions is of a some- 
what different character. As nuclear and 
other technological achievements continue 
to mount, the normal life span will continue 
to climb. The hourly productivity of the 
worker will increase. How is the increase in 
leisure time and the extension in life ex- 
pectancy to be spent? Will it be for the 
achievement of man’s better aspirations or 
his degradation to the level of a well-fed, 
well-kept slave of an all-powerful state? 

Indeed, merely to state that question 
sharply reminds us that in these days and 
in the years ahead the need for philosophers 
and theologians parallels the need for sci- 
entists and engineers. 

These two questions merely hint at the 
enormous problems and possibilities that will 
confront your generation. Scores of others 
will present themselves in the changing pic- 
ture in agriculture, industry, and the arts. 
The answers can be found only by broadly 
informed, wisely sympathetic, spiritually in- 
spired minds, the product of general educa- 
tion that properly blends the practical and 
technical with the liberal and cultural. 

In this country we emphasize both liberal 
and practical education. But too often it is 
@ liberal education for one and a practical 
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education for another. What we desperately 
need is an integrated liberal, practical educa- 
tion for the same person—for every American 
youth who can possibly obtain its blessings. 
Hand and head and heart were made to work 
together. They must work together, They 
should be educated together. 

In colonial Philadelphia, there was a print- 
er who was likewise a scientist and who was 
hailed the wisest man of his day—a builder 
of international understanding and friend- 
ship. In 19th century Illinois, there was a 
railsplitter who was likewise a lawyer and 
who was hailed a champion of humanity—a 
builder of freedom for all men. Despite their 
lack of formal schooling, they were educated 
men. Education today can nurture for us 
the possibility of a thousand Franklins and 
a thousand Lincolns in a generation, where 
before we were fortunate to have one. 

To gain proficiency, sometimes even world 
acclaim in a specialized skill or profession, 
knowledge and training are the principal re- 
quisites. But to understand how one skill 
fits into another, how one profession comple- 
ments and depends on another, how all hu- 
man enterprises constitute an immense, in- 
terdependent society—only education can 
develop that understanding. 

In our modern higher education, we have, 
J believe, three primcipal difficulties. First, 
in its practical aspect, we simply are not 
providing it to sufficient numbers of young 
men and women. 

Second, we are not as proficient as we 
should be in providing a broad citizenship 
education to those who specialize in the 
many technical fields. 

And third, even in liberal education, we 
have permitted it to become too much a 
specialization, rather than a broad, lib- 
erating influence on the mind, the attitude, 
the character of all students. 

What we need is general education, com- 
bining the liberal and the practical, which 
helps a student achieve the solid foundation 
of understanding—understanding of man’s 
social institutions, of man’s art and culture, 
and of the physical and biological and spir- 
itual world in which he lives. It is an edu- 
cation which helps each individual learn how 
to relate one relevant fact to another; to get 
the total of relevant facts affecting a given 
situation in perspective; and to reason criti- 
cally and with objectivity and moral con- 
science toward solutions to those situations 
or problems. 

I repeat: This kind of education is sorely 
needed in this country and throughout the 
world. 

The peoples of this earth share today a 
great aspiration. They all have a common 
dream of lasting peace with freedom and 
justice. But the realization of the dream 
calls for many types of cooperation based 
upon sympathetic and thorough mutual un- 
derstanding. In turn, such understanding is 
dependent on education that produces dis- 
ciplined thinking. 

Throughout the world mutual suspicions 
flourish in ignorance and misunderstanding. 
They can be dispelled only with knowledge 
and wisdom. 

If we are to have partners for peace, then 
we must first be partners in sympathetic 
recognition that all mankind possesses in 
common like aspirations and hungers, like 
ideals and appetites, like purposes and frail- 
ties, a like demand for economic advance- 
ment. The divisions between us are artifi- 
cial and transient. Our common humanity 
is God made and enduring. 

I know that you who today complete your 
education at this great university in its cen- 
tennial year recognize that truth. As you 
apply it to the problems you meet—as pro- 
ductive leaders, as American citizens, as 
members of the free world community—you 
will grow in personal stature and in your con- 
tribution to human peace, human independ- 
ence, human advancement. 


June 13 
Honoring William K. Shibley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had many occasions to pay our respects 
and appreciation to those Americans 
among us who came here from other 
lands and who have given much to the 
progress and greatness of our country, 

Recently, in a resolution, the State 
Legislature of Oklahoma paid special 
tribute to one of its own members, Rep- 
resentative William K. Shibley, of Bris- 
tow, Okla., who came here as a boy from 
his native Lebanon and who has achieved 
great success in life, both as a business- 
man and as a public servant. The oc- 
casion for this particular resolution was 
& recent trip made by Mr. Shibley to his 
homeland at his own expense. He 
proved himself such a good ambassador 
of good will and understanding for 
America among the people of this far- 
off land that his colleagues wanted to 
show him their appreciation. 


Having enjoyed a close personal ac- 
quaintance with him myself for many 
years, I am happy to join with my fel- 
low Oklahomans in praising him for his 
fine work. I know of no man who holds 
our country in higher esteem or who 
gives it a greater love. He is to be com- 
mended for the fine work he has done 
in helping to build among other nations 
a better and closer understanding of our 
country and its aims. I think his serv- 
ices could well be used in greater degree 
if our State Department availed itself 
of his services. 


The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution recommending that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appoint Hon. 
William K. Shibley Ambassador without 
portfolio to the Republic of Lebanon 


Whereas Hon. William K. Shibley, of Bris- 
tow, Okla., representing the third district of 
Creek County, has had a distinguished career 
as a member of the Oklahoma House of Rep- 
resentatives for more than 10 years; and 

Whereas Mr. Shibley, an outstanding Amer- 
ican citizen who was born in the Republic 
of Lebanon, was signally honored by that 
country upon his visit there last year by 
having conferred upon him the coveted 
Order of the Cedar by the President of the 
Republic, and having also received the high- 
est medal of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
the Grand Commander; and 


Whereas Mr. Shibley is one of the founders 
of the League of Americanized Syrians known 
as the Cedar Club of Oklahoma and, in spite 
of an outstanding and busy career as one 
of Oklahoma's outstanding citizens, has 
found it possible to devote much valuable 
time to such organizations as the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Salvation Army, the infantile 
paralysis committee, war bond drives, and 
other civic activities too numerous to meu- 
tion; and : 

Whereas the said William K. Shibley is 4 
man of great ability and highest integrity 
who is possessed of much love for his adopted 
country and a true understanding in love 
for the country of his birth, whose every 
act is one of good will toward fellow me: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of the 25th 
Oklahoma Legislature, That this honorable 
senate does hereby recommend to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he appoint 
the Honorable William K. Shibley Ambas- 
sador without Portfolio to the Republic of 
Lebanon, with the firm conviction that such 
an appointment and designation of our 
esteemed citizen will do much to cement 
the splendid relations already existing be- 
tween two great countries; be it further 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of 
this resolution be presented to the Honorable 
William K. Shibley, and that copies likewise 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation in Washington, D. C., as a token 
of the sentiments herein expressed. 

Adopted by the senate the 1lth day of 
May 1955. 

PINK WILLIAMS, 
President of the Senate. 





Donation of Surplus Working-Capital 
Fund Property to Health, Education, 
and Welfare Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of a letter sent to me re- 
cently by the Honorable W. J. McNeil, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, together 
with a copy of the Department of De- 
fense instruction implementing the pro- 
visions of Public Law 61 of the 84th Con- 
gress. The instruction issued by the 
Department of Defense is a matter of 
interest to many persons throughout the 
country, particularly those associated 
with our universities, colleges, schools, 
and hospitals, as well as the Governor of 
the several States and the officials of the 
subdivisions of our several States. 

The matters follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D. C. 
JOHN W. McCorMACK, 
House of Representatives. 

DraAR Mr. McCormack: I am pleased to send 
you herewith copy of Department of Defense 
instruction which I have signed this day 
to implement the provisions of Public Law 
61, 84th Congress which now authorizes the 
donation of surplus working-capital fund 
property to health, education, and welfare 
purposes under procedures set forth in Gen- 
eral Services Administration’s regulations. 

Your efforts in obtaining the enactment of 
this legislation have resulted in clarifying the 
previous difficulties which arose under our 
Stock fund operations so that we may now 
proceed to maintain an authorized donable 
program and, at the same time, continue our 
best efforts to carry on our vast operations 
on a businesslike basis. 

Sincerely, 


Hon 


W. J. McNett, 





AUTHORIZED DONATIONS OF SURPLUS MATERIEL 
FROM WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS To HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

1. AUTHORITY 


Under the authority contained in Public 
Law 61, 84th Congress, approved June 3, 1955, 
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amending section 203 (J) (1) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, the secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments are authorized to donate 
working-capital fund property to Health, 
Education, and Welfare purposes under the 
provisions of this instruction. 


2. PURPOSE 


Surplus personal property will be donated 
from working-capital funds (stock and in- 
dustrial funds) without reimbursement 
therefor, in accordance with departmental 
procedures, provided that, (a) the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has de- 
termined in writing that such property 
should be allocated for educational purposes 
or public health purposes, including re- 
search, and (b) the Administrator of Gener- 
al Services Administration has certified its 
availability and approved its transfer as 
donable property for those purposes, as stated 
in the General Services Regulations, chapter 
IV, section 202, Donations to Educational and 
Public Health Institutions, dated April 7, 
1955. 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ACCOUNT TO REFLECT 
THE AUTHORIZED DONATIONS OF MATERIEL TO 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


There shall be established accounts in each 
industrial fund and departmental stock fund 
and division thereof to reflect the authorized 
donations of surplus materiel to Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The amounts accumu- 
lated in these accounts shall be summarized 
on stock fund and industrial fund statements 
prepared by each department. 


4. STANDARD PRICING POLICY 


The value of materiel donated to Health, 
Education, and Welfare to be recorded in 
the accounts shall be priced at the current 
stock or industrial fund price at which car- 
ried in the fund. 


5. DIRECT COSTS OF TRANSPORTATION, CARE, AND 
HANDLING CREDITED TO ANNUAL OPERATING 
APPROPRIATIONS, OR WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 
SUPPORTING THE FUNCTIONS 


Attention is directed to the fact that para- 
graph 202.05 of the General Services Admin- 
istration Regulations provides that the appli- 
cant agrees to pay the cost of care and handl- 
ing incurred incident to donation. Such 
costs are construed to be generally those 
charges for packing, preparation for ship- 
ment, shipping, loading, and transporting 
such property. Reimbursements received for 
such cost will be credited to the annual oper- 
ating appropriations, or working-capital 
funds, supporting these functions. 


6. PARAGRAPH 203 (J) (1), FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


There is attached a composite draft of 
paragraph 203 (j) (1) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, by the above cited act. 


7. IMPLEMENTATION AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


At a subsequent date this instruction will 
be incorporated into the basic Regulations 
Governing Stock Fund Operations, Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 7240.1. Copies of 
these instructions will be reprinted intact in 
departmental procedures which will be pro- 
vided to my office after publication. This 
instruction is effective immediately. 

W. J. McNeEt, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). 





PARAGRAPH 203 (J) (1) OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949, 
AS AMENDED 


Under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, the Administrator is authorized in 
his discretion to donate for educational pur- 
poses or public health purposes, including 
research, in the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions without cost (except for costs of 
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care and handling) such equipment, ma- 
terials, books, or other supplies [whether or 
not capitalized in a working-capital or sim- 
ilar fund] under the control of any execu- 
tive agency as shall have been determined to 
be surplus property and which shall have 
been determined under paragraph (2) or 
paragraph (3) of this subsection to be usable 
and necessary for educational purposes or 
public health purposes including research. 
{In determining whether or not property is 
to be donated under this subsection, no dis- 
tinction shall be made between property 
capitalized in a working-capital fund estab- 
lished pursuant to section 405 of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, or any sim- 
ilar fund, and any other property.] 

Nore.—The matter in black brackets is 
supplied from the cited act amending the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949. 





Baltic Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert a proclamation issued by Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams proclaiming Tues- 
day, June 14, 1955, as Baltic Day. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression, I have had 
the opportunity to learn at firsthand the 
methods of the Communist invaders of 
the Baltic nations. The aggressor’s pol- 
icy and objective is to destroy civiliza- 
tion as we know it, to take over by force 
all that stands in his way of complete 
domination, and to impose strict rules 
under which the invaded country must 
live. Persons unwilling to bow to the 
aggressor were sent to forced-labor 
camps where many perished under the 
hardships encountered there. 

In spite of these hardships, the people 
of the Baltic nations have stubbornly 
resisted the domination of their lives and 
land by the Communists, and to this ef- 
fect the Governor has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation, which I am happy to 
have inserted into the Recorp at this 
time. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION—BALTIC DAY 

On June 13 and 14, 1941, thousands of 
Estonians, Lithuanians, and Latvians were 
deported to slave-labor camps in Soviet Rus- 
sia. This mass deportation represented the 
attitude of the Communists to break the 
national spirit of the Baltic countries. 

Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia have always 
presented stubborn resistance to oppression 
in any form and it has been particularly 
evident as directed against Russia. All citi- 
zens in America of Estonian, Lithuanian, 
and Latvian descent remember June 13 and 
14, 1944, with deep sorrow. They have each 
year on these days reaffirmed their determi- 
nation to fight against communism wherever 
it may appear and have dedicated them- 
selves to the restoration of freedom and lib- 
erty in their home countries. 

It is appropriate that the citizens of Michi- 
gan of all nationalities and descents should 
join with our fellow men of Estonia, Lith- 
uania, and Latvia in their year’s observance, 
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Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim Tuesday, June 14, 1955, as Baltic 
Day in Michigan, and urge all our people 
to give every possible evidence of their stand 
alongside all our citizens of Estonian, Lith- 
uanian, and Latvian descent in their deter- 
mination to keep alive the fires of inde- 
pendence in their mother countries. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan this 6th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1955, and of 
the Commonwealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] JAMES M. Hake, 
Secretary of State. 





Hon. Charles W. Vursell Says Dairy 
Industry Reaching Peak Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of June 13 my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. VURSELL] made a radio address on 
the subject of the dairy industry and 
the problems confronting it. It was one 
of the best discussions I have seen on 
this subject, and I know it will be of in- 
terest to members of the dairy industry 
and to the rest of the country as well: 


My friends in Illinois, this is CHaRLEs W. 
VURSELL, your Congressman from the 23d 
District, reporting to you from Washington. 

Since the American Dairy Association is 
now intensively publicizing a June Dairy 
Month campaign in another big step forward 
to put more dairy foods where they belong— 
in the stomachs of American consumers—in 
my report today I want to bring to those en- 
gaged in the great dairy industry, some facts 
as to the future optimistic outlook for the 
dairy industry, which should be of great in- 
terest to the consuming public as well. 

You will recall that up to about a year 
ago in April, the Government had been sup- 
porting dairy prices at 90 percent of parity. 
The people didn’t and couldn't buy all of 
the milk and butter produced at the then 
high-price level. 

The Government, under the high 90 per- 
cent of parity was compelled to buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of butter, cheese, dried milk, 
and other dairy products to keep them off 
the market, and keep retail prices up. 

It was at that time that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson cut to 75 percent of parity 
the Government support level price on dairy 
products. The Secretary became the target 
of abuse and severe criticism, much of it 
leveled at him for political advantage. Cour- 
ageously and honestly he fought back, tak- 
ing the sound position that the Government 
and the dairy farmers must recognize that 
the Government could not continue to buy 
and store all of the excess dairy products 
produced; that they must come to grips with 
the problem, even though it would cause 
some sacrifices for a time to the dairy farmer 
to find a permanent policy that would cause 
the people to use more of the most nutri- 
tious food produced in the Nation; reduce 
the amount of surpluses purchased and 
stored by the Government; and, at the same 
time, begin to dispose of the mountain of 
surplus products owned by the Government. 

He had a plan that was simple and sound. 
He proposed that the leaders of the dairy 
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industry and the farmers with the coopera- 
tion of the Government, should help them- 
selves by putting on an intensive advertis- 
ing and sales campaign, explaining to the 
people that they could and should consume 
more of the wholesome, most nutritrious, 
and finest food produced in America—milk 
and dairy products. 

The Secretary knew that through inten- 
sive advertising at unlimited cost, Coca Cola 
sales had been increased in the United States 
till it became a household word and bever- 
age and that with a much smaller advertis- 
ing campaign, the dairy industry could cer- 
tainly sell and expand the market for na- 
ture's best food—milk. This food that from 
the cradle to the grave has within it all of 
the food value necessary for the human 
body. The dairymen and the farmers agreed 
with his suggestion, and from the very be- 
ginning of the campaign the consumption of 
milk and dairy products has increased by 
leaps and bounds. In addition to that, un- 
der the suggestion of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Congress passed Public Law 
480, in the 83d Congress, for the purpose of 
increasing the export of dairy and farm 
products, and to get rid of our surplus farm 
products of over $6 billion owned at that 
time by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and paid for out of the taxes of all of our 
people. 

DAIRYMEN PREDICT END OF SURPLUSES NEAR 


The plan has been so successful that the 
American Dairy Association on June 1 issued 
the following optimistic report: The dairy 
industry is approaching the end of surpluses 
in the near future. Lower price support 
operations and increasing consumption of 
dairy foods are the bases of the optimistic 
outlook for the dairymen’s future.” 

Dairy statistics show that the Govern- 
ment had to buy only 4.8 percent of the 
total milk produced compared with the Gov- 
ernment purchasing 9.3 percent in the pre- 
vious marketing year, even in spite of great- 
er milk production. 

That the people bought and consumed 
during the past year 2,800,000,000 more 
quarts of milk than in the previous year. 

That each of the 160 million people aver- 
aged buying 4.3 percent more quarts of milk 
in the marketing year just closed, and that 
they ate one-half pound more butter and 
one-half pound more of cheese on a per 
capita average. 

My friends, in the past year, we have come 
a long way from the gloom and doom of a 
depression that was sweeping through the 
dairy industry early in 1953, when surpluses 
were piling up in Government warehouses. 

We had a tremendous increase in the con- 
sumption of butter, cheese, and milk, last 
year. Some of this increase was due to the 
increase in population but a great part of 
the expansion was due to the sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns being waged by dairy 
farmers in all parts of the country. The 
American Dairy Association alone spent $5 
million and when we add to this the amount 
spent by local and State dairy groups you 
can readily see that a great amount of money 
has been spent educating the public and 
showing them with facts that milk is the 
most economical of foods. 


For instance, 414 quarts of milk at the 
grocery store today cost about $1. By com- 
parison, $1 buys you just a trifle over 1 
pound of round steak. Four and one-half 
quarts of milk contain 3,000 calories and 1 
pound of steak contains 900 calories. Milk 
has three times the nutrition value of steak. 
The same amount of milk contains 157 grams 
of protein, compared with 97 grams for a 
pound of round steak. Four ond one-half 
quarts of milk contain 175 grams of fat and 
a pound of steak only 55 grams. Your intake 
of calcium in 4% quarts of milk is a little 
over 5 grams, while the calcium in 1 pound 
of round steak is almost not worth talking 
about. 
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The tremendous drop in dairy surpluses 
astounded me when I started my study which 
I am not reporting to you. In the last year 
we disposed of 286,691,000 pounds of butter; 
almost 168 million pounds of cheese, and 
about 485 million pounds of milk. 

Few of us, I suppose, have ever stopped 
to think of the great role the dairy industry 
plays in our economy. Dairy farming is 
really big business. Last year dairy farmers 
had cash receipts of $4,130,000,000, while the 
total farm income for 1954 was $30 billion. 
In other words, dairy farmers are now cap- 
turing almost 14 percent of every dollar spent 
en food. 

I am glad to report to you that our export 
shipments abroad of butter, cheese, and milk 
were far greater last year than for the preced- 
ing year, and there are definite indications 
that these exports will be still greater during 
the present year. This expansion of our for- 
eign markets for dairy products partially ex- 
plains the amazing drop in surpluses. For 
the year ending March $31, 1955, we had 
shipped abroad about 75 million pounds of 
butter, while for the preceding year we had 
shipped out only 36 million pounds of butter. 

We sent abroad 41 million pounds of 
cheese, compared with only 26 million pounds 
the year before. 

Between April 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955, 
we shipped abroad 313 million pounds of 
dry milk, compared with 233 million pounds 
for the previous year. 

Now, what are the prospects for the dairy 
farmer? I think that they are better than 
ever. On his own and with little Govern- 
ment help, the dairy farmer has gone out 
and made a pitch for the consumer's dollar 
which is already showing results and will 
show still better results as this campaign 
continues and more dollars are spent in edu- 
cating the public about the nutritional value 
and relatively low cost of drinking milk. 

I fully realize, of course, that dairymen 
and farmers have been caugh. in a tem- 
porary squeeze and that they are not sleep- 
ing in a bed of financial roses. But I do 
feel that farmers and industry and labor as 
well, could learn a lesson from the dairymen, 
and that is: Get out from under the protec- 
tion of the Government umbrella as soon as 
possible. 

I know that the temporary pains dairy- 
men are now suffering are just that—tem- 
porary—and that, as the trend toward greater 
production and consumption continues they 
will be out of the woods by this time next 
year, and will move into years of the greatest 
prosperity they have ever enjoyed. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
approve the Navaho irrigation project. 
in New Mexico. 

The Navaho project is a part of the 
proposed multi-billion-dollar upper Col- 
orado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Navaho project would be $11,000 an 
acre. Yes, that is right, $11,000 per 
acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the tax- 
payers and in great surplus. Among 


these are grains, dairy products, and 
wool, 
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For a Traffic and Transportation Service 
Within the General Services Adminis- 
tration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have felt strongly that 
the establishment of a separate and in- 
dependent transportation and traffic 
agency, preferably in the General Serv- 
ices Administration, was most desirable 
from the angle of efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

My attention was first attracted in this 
direction in the 80th Congress, as a 
member of the Bender subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which committee made cer- 
tain investigations into the question of 
traffic overcharges to the Federal agen- 
cies and the reasons therefor. 

It was evident to me that the Gov- 
ernment was paying millions of dollars 
more than it should, which could be 
averted if a central control agency on 
transportation and traffic was in exist- 
ence with authority to act to protect the 
interests of the Government. 

Under date of May 5, 1955, I wrote 
Edmund F. Mansure, Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, on 
this subject, copy of which letter I in- 
clude in my remarks together with a 
copy of a bill I had drafted asking for 
his comment on the same, as well as 
other suggestions contained in my letter. 

Under date of May 10, 1955, I received 
a reply from Administrator Mansure, 
which I also include in my remarks. 

I strongly urge that Administrator 
Mansure take immediate steps to give 
the Division of Transportation and Pub- 
lic Utilities within his agency a separate 
and independent status. 

As long as the present organizational 
setup exists, where the Division of Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities is subor- 
dinate to procurement activities, the 
present situation where the Government 
is paying unnecessarily millions of dol- 
lars more each year than it should for 
traffic charges will continue. 

If Administrator Mansure should take 
such action, further legislation will be 
necessary to accomplish the desired ob- 
jective which legislation will be intro- 
— and should quickly be enacted into 
aw, 

I note that the Hoover Commission 
has made such a recommendation. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. Epmunp F. MANSURE, 
Administrator, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. MANsuRE: Under date of April 25 
T wrote you in care of Mr. F. L. Barton, Direc- 
tor of Transportation, in connection with 
the lack of consideration being given to the 
port of Boston as a port of entry and in con- 
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nection with other shipments within the 
United States. I have been making further 
inquiry into the matter. 

I feel sure you have in mind the strong 
recommendation made by the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Task Force with reference 
to the importance of transportation facil- 
ities of the various agencies of our Govern- 
ment, particularly in strengthening the 
traffic management functions of the General 
Services Administration, all having in view 
more economy in Government. 

I note in examining the setup of your 
Administration, and comparing it with the 
chart of the Hoover Commission that the 
transportation service of your agency is in 
a subordinate position, and certainly a posi- 
tion which is not consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission and 
its task force. It seems to me that the im- 
portance of transportation of traffic, etc., 
cannot be overemphasized. 

While there are many recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission which I find difficult 
to accept, this is one recommendation that 
I think is a good one. You are probably 
aware that I was a member of a subcommit- 
tee in the 80th Congress investigating traffic 
conditions and, as a result of that service 
in that committee, I obtained valuable in- 
formation. One of the most pointed impres- 
sions made in my mind was the importance 
of transportation services of our various de- 
partments and agencies, and this is particu- 
larly so, having in mind the vast amount 
of traffic being transported. 

I might say that, since the 80th Congress, 
I have followed the Federal supply manage- 
ment problems in the transportation field 
very closely. It has been my experience, in 
observing procurement problems of the Gov- 
ernment that too often the procurement 
aspects have dominated the transportation 
factors, which are so productive of economy 
and savings in the Government agencies. 
It is my strong feeling that the transporta- 
tion services of your Agency should be placed 
on equal standing with the procurement 
services. 

I am so strongly impressed with this that 
I am seriously considering introducing a bill 
to that effect, to make traffic and transporta- 
tion services coequal with all the other 
services in your Administration. I am en- 
closing a rough draft of a proposed bill, which 
would seek to achieve this objective. I will 
appreciate it if you will send me your com- 
ments on same. 

I realize that the purpose of the proposed 
legislation can be brought about adminis- 
tratively; I sincerely hope that you will take 
such action, which will obviate the necessity 
of my introducing the enclosed copy of bill. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCorMack. 





A bill to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to im- 
prove the quality of transportation and traf- 
fic management services for the executive 
agencies of the United States, the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, be amended 
as follows: 

SecTIon 1. Add a new section 110 to read 
as follows: ; 

“Sec. 110. There is hereby created within 
General Services Administration, a traffic 
and transportation service which shall be 
coequal with all other services in said Ad- 
ministration. This service shall be directed 
by a Commissioner whose salary shall be 
$14,800 per annum.” 

Sec.2. Add to section 602 a new para- 
graph (g), as follows: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any provision of the 
preceding paragraph (d), all executive agen- 
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cies shall be required to procure all trans- 
portation, traffic management and related 
services from the Administrator of General 
Services, or in accordance with regulations 
issued by him, with the following exceptions: 

“(1) The functions of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture specified in section 602 (d) (9) (e) 
herein; 

“(2) The transportation of mail; 

“(3) The transportation of security-classi- 
fied goods which have been so classified pur- 
suant to regulations issued by the Adminis- 
trator.” 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 10, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, 
ouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Thank 
you for your letter of the 5th, and I read 
with with interest your comments on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. Ap- 
preciate your views as I know that you have 
followed this whole matter very closely and 
given it a great deal of thought. 

I agree with you that procurement should 
not dominate transportation, and we have 
been very carefully reviewing this operation 
for several months. We have some more dig- 
ging to do before we can comment on 
whether or not there should be legislation. 
If the answer is.‘‘Yes,” we would certainiyv 
appreciate your help. In the meantime we 
will keep you advised. 

As to the port of Boston, and last Friday’s 
meeting, we are already at work on this and 
will have somé definite information shortly. 
Will then advise all those who were present 
at the meeting. We realize the importance 
of this and will push it all possible. 

Cordially yours, 
EDMUND F. MANSURE. 





Secretary Humphrey Receives Honorary 
Degree From Williams College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
more than glad to advise my colleagues 
that on Sunday, June 12, Secretary Hum- 
phrey received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Williams College at 
Williamstown, First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. Williams College 
is one of the oldest, best known of our 
American colleges, and is highly respect- 
ed not only in this country but through- 
out the world. 

I am confident that my colleagues join 
with me in congratulating Secretary 
Humphrey upon receiving this well-de- 
served honor and in wishing him well 
in the difficult tasks which lie ahead 
of him. He has made a most significant 
contribution to the fiscal welfare of this 
country and has laid a sound founda- 
tion upon which it should be possible 
for all of us to join in any further legis- 
lative measures necessary to make this 
country even stronger from a fiscal point 
of view. 

Traditionally, Williams College makes 
these awards with a very brief citation. 
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I do want to include the full text of 
the citation which was as follows: 

George Magoffin Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury, doctor of laws. A lawyer who 
became a leader in the steel industry, he 
has brought ripe wisdom and great admin- 
istrative skill to the direction of the Nation’s 
finances, on which depend both our own 
fortunes and in large part the strength of the 
free world. 





Postal Employees Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the House, June 7, adopted and 
sent to the President a previously passed 
Senate bill granting an 8.1 percent pay 
increase to postal employees. 

It is a compromise between what the 
administration first said could be con- 
sistently given and the demands of the 
officers of some postal employee organ- 
izations. 

The bill is retroactive and the increase 
will be effective as of March 1, 1955. All 
postal employees will presently receive 
6 percent of the increase from March 1, 
1955. The remainder will be paid within 
6 months as reclassification becomes ef- 
fective. The estimated cost is approxi- 
mately $166 million per annum. 

The passage of this bill ends for the 
present a long controversy over postal 
pay. It grants to the postal employees 
an increase in compensation which, since 
1945, amount to some 90 percent. 

Employees working in industrial plants 
or for business organizations are de- 
pendent upon the ability of the employer 
to safely conduct the business which 
creates the job and continue it at a 
profit. If the employer cannot do that, 
the employee is out of a job. 

In contrast, the postal emplayee’s job 
is continuous, even though the Depart- 
ment operates at a continuing substan- 
tial deficit. Postal employees also are 
entitled to 14 days’ sick leave; from 13 
to 26 days’ vacation—with full pay. 

Postal employees are among the most 
efficient and faithful of all those serving 
the Federal Government. 

There are reasons for this efficiency 
and faithfulness. 

Postal employees have what amounts 
to a guaranteed annual wage. Uncle 
Sam never misses a payday nor can an 
employee be discharged except for in- 
efficiency or misconduct. 

Postal employees have job security. 
Their employment is continuous. There 
are no shutdowns in the postal service. 
Retirement, optional at 62 to 65, is not 
compulsory until the age of 70. On re- 
tirement, the postal employee is entitled 
to a pension. 

The foregoing facts are set forth be- 
cause the folks should know that, for the 
present, the controversy over the pay of 
postal employees has come to an end and 
that a substantial increase in pay has 
been granted since 1945. 
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POSTAL JOBS 


It is my hope that applications for 
postal jobs will not continue to come to 
me until the applicant is sure there is a 
vacancy in the position which he seeks. 

Resignations or removals from the 
service are comparatively few, as are new 
postal jobs. So, before applying for a 
job in the service, those desiring a posi- 
tion should ascertain whether there is or 
soon will be a vacancy in the position 
sought; whether the pay is satisfactory, 
the work congenial. Also, be prepared, 
if there is a vacancy, to pass the civil- 
service examination required by law. 





The Dominican Republic: 25 Years of 
Peace and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I would like 
to include an article which is featured 
in the summer edition of the Wash- 
ington magazine World Affairs. This 
piece, entitled “The Dominican Repub- 
lic: Twenty-five Years of Peace and 
Prosperity,” was requested by a unani- 
mous vote of the editors of World Af- 
fairs from the author, who is my per- 
sonal friend, the Reverend Dr. Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, honorary professor 
in the University of Santo Domingo and 
in the Catholic University of Chile, a 
pontifical institution. The article re- 
lates the facts about the outstanding 
progress of the Dominican Republic, a 
nation that gave the United States 100 
percent cooperation throughout World 
War II. Moreover, I am glad to add 
that the leader of the Dominican Re- 
public, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, LL. D., is one of the most loyal 
friends*our country has in the present 
crisis of history. 

The article follows: 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY . 
(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, honorary fellow 
of the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil) 

In 1930, while an economic blizzard was 
sweeping over the globe, a tropical hurricane 
ravished “the land Christopher Columbus 
most loved.” Every modern building in 
Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Trujillo) was 
ruined. Desolation and something like 
despair oppressed the populace. A coun- 
try which had been the nursing ground of 
Christian culture in the New World seemed 
on the verge of becoming a pesthole of dis- 
ease, ignorance, and starvation. This was 
the tragic fate which faced a nation on 
whole soil European man first offered liturgi- 
cal worship to God in 1498, where the first 
government, the first school, the first uni- 
versity, the first cathedral, and the first hos- 
pital in the Western Hemisphere had been 
established. Today a traveler approaching 
Ciudad Trujillo from the sea can see a 
gleaming white capital that combines the 
beauty of contemporaneous architecture and 
landscaping with the charm and historic 
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interest of massive Spanish structures 
erected in the epoch of Bartholomew Co. 
lumbus, brother of the famous explorer, 
In 1955 one finds no trace of the disastrous 
hurricane or of the financial panic of the 
early thirties. 

Since facts are more impressive than opin- 
ions, it may be recorded that the current 
national budget of the Dominican Republic 
amounts to more than $108 million. The 
figure stood at $7 million in 1930, after a 
drop from a total of $15 million in pre- 
depression years. Commenting on this con- 
trast, one of our most responsible United 
States Treasury officials remarked to me: 
“The most gratifying feature of the Domini- 
can Republic’s annual budget is that ex- 
penditures do not outrun income; the coun- 
try and the people are paying for every im- 
provement and the standard of living is ris- 
ing without inflation such as has occurred 
in Argentina, Chile, and Brazil.” As a re- 
sult, the Dominican peso is exchangeable 
for $1 everywhere. Banking authorities 
know that the Republic has neither domestic 
or foreign debts. This happy situation 
exists in 1955 because the Dominicans are 
producers as well as consumers. Exports, 
largely of sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, rice, 
bananas, and minerals, aggregate $119 mil- 
lion, the highest in the country’s history. 
Imports, which help to maintain prosperity 
in the United States, total $82 million. 
Within the last 5 years, iron, salt, and gyp- 
sum mines have been developed side-by-side 
with marble quarries. In January of this 
year rich veins of nickel and copper were 
discovered. One of these lodes runs for a 
distance of 140 miles. This is mentioned in 
order to show that initiative and resource- 
fulness are master keys to the Republic's 
progress. 

Inspiring and supporting these economic 
advances have been the elementary schools, 
colegios, and technical institutes which dot 
that two-thirds of the island once known as 
“Hispaniola.” Whereas there were only 50,- 
739 pupils in such institutions in 1930, the 
number has soared to almost one-quarter 
of a million in 1955. This is a good percent- 
age in a population that hardly exceeds 
2 million. Moreover, plant and equipment 
for educational purposes are on a par with 
the first-class installations which mark the 
new University City on the outskirts of Ciu- 
dad Trujillo. Here, amid beautiful gardens 
and attractive laboratories, 3,000 university 
students seek instruction from a faculty of 
about 300. Three hundred, approximately, 
was the number of students, most of them 
hungry and apathetic, in 1930. Although 
the University City does not boast the 
monumental structures which have been 
constructed for the National University of 
Mexico and the Central University, of Cara- 
cas, it may confidently be reported, on the 
basis of first-hand observation, that the pro- 
fessors and students in the University of 
Santo Domingo, founded in 1538, are as con- 
scientious and curious as any of their coun- 
terparts in the American Republics, includ- 
ing those in the United States. 

Women students have made a notably 
good record in the University of Santo 
Domingo. They are enrolled in all the pro- 
fessional schools. Many of the women med- 
ical doctors, lawyers, pharmacists, engineers, 
and architects in the Republic gained their 
entire education in-their own country. 

The international character of the insti- 
tution is manifested by the fact that many 
European professors are on the faculty, while 
students are attracted from almost all the 
countries of the Caribbean, including the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth. After an at- 
tendance of 1 year, students can win 
scholarships, for outstanding grades and 
ability. The present rector of the univer- 
sity, Dr. Pedro Sanchez Troncoso, enjoys an 
international reputation as an educator. An- 
other talented alumnus, Dr. Joaquin Salazar, 
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is now Dominican Ambassador to the United 
states. 

: University leadership has accomplished a 
eood deal in developing popular interest in 
music, painting, folklore, dancing, and na- 
tional literature. A palace of fine arts is 
peing built at a cost of $3,500,000. In 
Ciudad Trujillo, the national symphony 
orchestra has been established for many 
years and plays regularly during the winter 
season. Dominican music of quality is 
found in the orchestra’s wide repertoire. 

Sound education, intensified annually 
since 1930, has produced a well-rounded na- 
tional program of social welfare. Funda- 
mental in this effort has been the construc- 
tion of low-cost homes for farm and city 
workers. When I visited several of these 
housing projects 1 year ago, I found that 
5-room homes were equipped with elec- 
tricity, potable water, and modern sanitation. 
By paying monthly rents of $14 to $24 for 10 
years the workers acquire ownership of these 
homes. Incidentally, the fact that water is 
drinkable throughout the Dominican Re- 
public may best be appreciated in connec- 
tion with the fact that great Latin American 
capitals, such as Habana and Mexico City, 
continue to struggle with this problem. 

The Republic’s social security system em- 
braces old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, health insurance, charitable aid for 
orphans, mobile medical clinics, an enlight- 
ened workers’ retirement plan (at the age of 
60) and one of the largest maternity hos- 
pitals in the world. A prominent New York 
physician, Dr. Robert Wallis, who visited 
Dominican hospitals in 1952, described his 
impression in the following words: “The 
workers’ hospital, the Cancer Institute, and 
the Childrens’ Tuberculosis Sanitarium have 
the finest equipment available anywhere 
with highly competent personnel.” 

Inasmuch as 80 percent of the Dominican 
population works on farms, it is clear that 
vastly increased production has been the 
result of intelligent argricultural reform. 
Featured in this program have been irriga- 
tion canals, experimental stations for crops 
and livestock, land distribution and cooperae 
tive farm colonies. Diversification of agri- 
culture has helped to stabilize the entire 
economy of the nation. 

Today, there are 63 irrigation canals in 
comparison to the one and only ditch of this 
type in 1930. The total acreage now watered 
amounts to 234,230 whereas 25 years ago the 
total was 7,542. This explains 1955’s profita- 
ble rice cultivation, an industry that did not 
exist in 1930, 

Land reclamation led to an equitable dis- 
tribution of soil resources. Farmers who 
previously had holdings of 1 or 2 acres were 
encouraged to try new seeds and given loans 
to buy new farm machinery. Government 
agents helped these farm families to clear 
ajdacent land and to feed this land with 
water from the irrigation projects. Conse- 
quently, many workers have expanded their 
holdings to 10 or 20 acres. Loans for this 
purpose continue to be negotiated through 
the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank. 
It is estimated that more than 100,000 farm- 
ers benefited from this program. The total 
land distribution in 17 years amounted to 
526,956 acres. Plentiful supplies of fresh 
fruit and vegetables have been a factor in the 
Republic’s health improvement. 

_ Farm colonies have shown a measurable 
increase. In 1930 there existed 1 such col- 
ony, with 909 farmers cultivating 3,220 acres. 
Now there are 50 farm colonies, with 13,312 
persons working 130,541 acres. These colo- 
‘ies produce thousands of cattle, pigs, goats, 
sheep, mules, horses, and an abundance of 
poultry. United States-made tractcrs, har- 
vesters, mowers, driers, huskers, and milking 
machines are used on Dominican farms. To- 
day, the cultivated area of the Dominican 
Republic exceeds 20 percent, whereas the 
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average for the rest of Latin American is a 
mere 3 percent, according to a 1948 survey 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO). 

Although Dominican industries are on a 
much more modest scale than those in the 
United States, they have two interesting fea- 
tures: (1) They utilize domestic raw mate- 
rials in production for the home market; (2) 
they utilize imported raw materials or semi- 
finished goods primarily for export. This 
reflects the national concern to live within 
one’s means. 

At this point, it is fair to ask: “Granting 
that the citizens of the Dominican Republic 
are self-respecting, industrious, and patri- 
otic, how were they able to accomplish so 
much in a period of 25 years?” The answer 
may be given in the words of an American 
essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Most great 
institutions are but the lengthened shadow 
of one man.” That leader was, and is, Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, who was 
inaugurated 2 weeks before the devastating 
hurricane of 1930. Wise enough to avail 
himself of the best talents of the Republic 
and an indefatigable worker himself, he saw 
his country’s problems and possibilities and 
found proper programs for most of them. 
During the past 25 years, he had more than 
his share of enemies and detractors. It is 
an indication of his achievements that more 
and more is being heard about his success, 
while the voices of his critics are fading into 
silence. As the Ambassador of the United 
States, the Honorable William L. Pheiffer, re- 
marked to me on one of my visits to the 
Dominican Republic, “Generalissimo Trujillo 
is an authentic genius who thinks and la- 
bors, primarily, in terms of the best interests 
of his people. This leader was needed for 
the stage of development we find in the 
Caribbean and all Americans can be grateful 
that he is a loyal friend of the United States.” 

These words of the Ambassador could well 
be inscribed on the United States pavilion 
which will grace the international exhibition 
and fair in Ciudad Trufillo which is due to 
open on December 20, 1955. 





Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
statement by William C. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CAR- 
RIeRS, AFL, ON THE POSTAL SALARY BILL 


President Eisenhower’s approval today of 
the postal salary bill ends the game of postal 
pay percentages. The insistence of the ad- 
ministration in haggling over pennies over 
a period of months is inexcusable. 

For almost 2 years the executive branch 
has been playing musicak chairs with postal 
wages. While administration advisers called 
the tune, postal workers and their families 
were obliged to pay the piper. It is regret- 
table that President Eisenhower did not 
step in months ago and stop the music. 

Last year the Postmaster General saw fit 
to label postal employees “treasury rob- 
bers” before a 5-percent postal pay was 
vetoed. Four months later the adminis- 
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tration was on record as recommending a 
5-percent increase. 

In a matter of weeks word was sent out 
that President Eisenhower would regard any 
increase in excess of 7.6 percent with grave 
apprehension. 

The band played on. Postal employees 
and their families continued to be denied 
a wage increase which everyone agreed was 
in order and fully merited. 

Less than a month ago the President vetoed 
a second postal bill calling for 8.8 percent. 
‘Foday he approved an 8.4 percent bill. For 
the average letter carrier, as well as the great 
bulk of all postal employees, the difference 
between the bill vetoed on May 19 and the 
measure signed into law today amounts on 
the average to 4 cents a day per employee. 

Perhaps the delay in approving a pay 
raise for 500,000 postal workers while hag- 
gling over a few pennies will be heralded as 
“fiscal responsibility.” It is not unlikely 
that most people will prefer Senator BarK- 
LEY’s observation: “‘The lightenings flashed, 
the thunders roared—and killed a chigger.” 





Foreign Aid—What Are Tito’s Inten- 
tions?—State Department Should 
Answer This Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal which 
properly reflects the attitude of the 
American people on the subject of for- 
eign aid and Mr. Tito. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

WHat ARE TITO’s INTENTIONS? 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee, now 
studying the President’s foreign aid pro- 
posals, is asking for some firm assurances 
that Yugoslavia can be trusted with con- 
tinued American aid. 

This makes sense. 

The committee is concerned about the re- 
sults of the recent visit of Russian leaders 
Bulganin and Khrushchev with Marshal Tito 
in Belgrade. 
zTito treated his ardent suitors from Mos- 
cow with a disdain that sometimes bordered 
on the insulting. Nevertheless, the joint 
statement that followed the many confer- 
ences caused considerable eye lifting in West- 
ern capitals. While it carefully avoided any- 
thing seriously disturbing to Western leader- 
ship, it showed parallel thinking of Russian 
and Yugoslav conferees on a number of sub- 

ects. 

; Inasmuch as the United States has already 
contributed $414 billion in aid to Yugoslavia, 
and the foreign aid bill proposes another $40 
million, this country has the right to ask Tito 
what the meetings with the Russians were all 
about. Where would Yugoslavia stand in 
case a showdown between the free world and 
Russia should ever develop? 

And even if Tito wants to be a neutral 
along with Nehru, as he indicates, it even. 
seems proper to ask: “Neutral toward 
whom?” For nearly $5 billion we should at 
least be entitled to assurances of some kind. 
Something more, say, than the statement, 
without supporting testimony, of Aid Direc- 
tor Harold Stassen that Yugoslavia still 
stands firmly independent of Soviet Russia. 
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Is Eisenhower Invincible? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the New Era, official publication of 
the Conference of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Céntral Labor Unions: 

Is EISENHOWER INVINCIBLE? 


Never before in American history has a 
President been as protected and sheltered 
by the big press as President Eisenhower. 

Those who can recall the steady barrage 
of trumped-up criticism leveled at Eisen- 
hower’s two forerunners can only ask the 
question whether the man now living in the 
White House is just an ordinary human 
being. 

Many of the qualities attributed to him 
by the press agents and propagandists would 
convince the unknowing that our country 
is now run by a President who is fautless, 
guiltless, invincible, and beyond reproach. 

When you talk to people close to the Wash- 
ington scene, including those in the admin- 
istration, it becomes apparent that the Pres- 
ident is being used as a front man. His per- 
sonal knowledge of government and domestic 
matters is extremely shallow. 

In the field of foreign affairs, his global 
popularity is based more on hero worship of 
World War II than on any profound under- 
standing of worldwide diplomacy and effec- 
tive anticommunism. As a matter of fact, 
the Eisenhower foreign policy is, in many 
basic respects, merely a continuation of the 
Truman program. 

These facts are recognized by Eisenhower's 
political advisers. That’s why he is con- 
stantly surrounded by the elite corps of 
policymakers. That's why the press is kind 
in questioning him. That’s why the Na- 
tion’s publishers by and large are protecting 
him. 

The technique is a familiar one. Ike is 
placed on a pedestal and surrounded with 
an aura of irreproachibility. His name is 
virtue personified, and he is clothed in the 
divine rights philosophy that the king can 
go no wrong. 

Then whenever anyone legitimately seeks 
to attack an Eisenhower appointment or 
policy or decision, the press promptly howls 
that Ike is being victimized by unfair criti- 
cism. They pass the buck for mistakes to 
unfortunate subordinates. They shield the 
President in every respect and even try to 
create the idea that there is something 
criminal about opposing the President. 

This psychology apparently has scared 
some Democratic leaders into inaction. We 
cannot understand why. The same Demo- 
crats will concede quietly that Eisenhower 
will be hard to beat in 1956, yet they are re- 
luctant to expose the hypocrisy that starts 
in the White House and carries straight 
through the administration. 

Eisenhower has flopped on housing, new 
schools, handling of the polio vaccine, ade- 
quate pay raises for postal people, the mini- 
mum wage law, repeal of Taft-Hartley, and 
even in halting. the Red advance. The 
Geneva debacle should be pinned directly 
on Eisenhower's front door because that’s 
when his administration handed millions of 
Indochinese over to the Chinese Commu- 
nists without even a fight. 


This administration has blundered badly. 
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When will the opposition throw down the 
gauntlet and tell this sordid story to the 
American people? 

It’s true they will be forced to fight both 
Eisenhower and the big press, but F. D. R. 
and Truman did that successfully for many 


years. 





Don’t Lose Your Heritage by Default 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago Elmira College was founded at 
Elmira, N. Y., as the first college in 
America to grant a bachelor degree to 
women on a comparable basis with that 
previously given to men. The courage 
and vision of the founders of that insti- 
tution and those who have fathered its 
interests during the century of its growth 
and development indicate to a large de- 
gree the attitude of people in that area 
of our country in recognition of the 
equality of womanhood. During the 
many decades of its history, Elmira 
College has educated and sent into the 
world along all pathways of human 
endeavor many women who have per- 
formed vital contributions to our na- 
tional progress. 

At the commencement exercises for 
the graduating class of 1955, the century 
class of Elmira College, the commence- 
ment address was delivered by a person 
who is probably among the most unique 
and outstanding women in this country. 
Certainly in her own field of aviation 
she is the outstanding aviatrix of the 
world. This address of Miss Jacqueline 
Cochran, entitled “Don’t Lose Your 
Heritage by Default,” coming from a 
person of such outstanding success and 
such humble origin, contains counsel and 
wisdom which can be of value to all 
Americans, men as well as women, adults 
as well as college seniors. The address 
made a profound impression upon the 
graduates of Elmira College and was so 
widely acclaimed that I feel it should 
be shared with the country at large and, 
therefore, have the privilege of extend- 
ing it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The 
address follows: 

Don’t Lose Your HERITAGE BY DEFAULT 
(Commencement address at Elmira College, 
June 6, 1955, by Jacqueline Cochran) 

While I have spoken often before groups, I 
have never found it easy to read a formal 
speech. Therefore, today, formal or fine 
phrases will be avoided. 

It was my misfortune to have had only 3 
years of classroom schooling in my entire 
life. That puts me about 13 years behind 
you as to schooling. I was earning my own 
living at 10 years of age. At that age you 
girls could look forward to 10 years or more 
of association with teachers, classmates, and 
books. That is an extremely valuable asso- 
ciation which I missed, to my great regret 
and definite detriment. With what you have 


had in these respects I could do most things 
far better in half the time. 
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With such a background you can imagine 
that I am somewhat scared today standing 
before you. But your school authorities knew 
that I had never received a degree of any 
sort when they honored me with the invita. 
tion for today. Perhaps they asked me for 
that very reason. Your lives to date have 
been so different from what mine was up 
until your age. Yet we both have to face the 
problem of successful living. 

What has been the principal difference be. 
tween your early training and mine? At your 
age I possibly was wiser than most of you 
are today. That is because wisdom and 
learning are two different things. Wisdom, 
to the extent it comes at all, comes mostly 
from contemplation of issues and from expe- 
rience in solving them. But. you have been 
exposed for a long time to the wisdom of 
others. You have become familiarized with 
what I choose to call the logistics of learning. 
You have been trained to marshal your men- 
tal resources. As a result, your efforts need 
not be smattered. You can plan the strategy 
or tactics of mature living with far more 
than average chance of success. You are able 
to move forward in meeting life’s problems 
with well-coordinated mental functions and 
under your own power. These problems are 
primarily connected with getting along with 
yourselves and your fellow men. 

It is a strange topsy-turvey and somewhat 
hysterical world of affairs that you are going 
into. It needs people like you to stabilize it. 
Many words have lost their meaning. Rus- 
sia chooses, for example, to call herself a de- 
mocracy and to call us imperialistic. Don't 
be fooled by words; look to substance. Why 
do I say we need people like you to stabilize 
us? It is because you are not tied to the old 
and can analyze the present and its possibil- 
ities for good or bad with trained minds. 
Twenty years from now you and the gradu- 
ates of today from all over the country and 
the graduates of the next few years will be 
running our country. That is true whether 
or not you choose careers for yourselves out- 
side the home. Women’s place in our democ- 
racy has become a very important one. 
Women’s changed status is one of the great 
shifts that has taken place. It was not so 
long ago that few women had the advantage 
of higher education. This June more than 
100,000 girls like you are receiving their 
bachelor’s degrees. Women here gone into 
business and the professions. Women con- 
trol most of this country’s wealth, income, 
and spending powers. All this carries with 
it a great responsibility for our sex. 

I have had a great deal to do with young 
women during my life. In my own cosmetics 
business I employ hundreds. But my expe- 
rience during World War II gave me the 
greatest understanding of the capacities of 
our sex. 

I have been in aviation as a pilot for nearly 
half the time since man first flew powered 
planes. To the extent that you know of my 
activities you probably know me as a speed 
pilot. The air, or more strictly speaking the 
atmosphere, has been a new medium for 
human beings. We became jealous of the 
birds and ambitious to outfly them. We 
have succeeded. I have been an explorer 
of the air—a sort of a female Daniel Boone 
of the atmosphere, if you please. On the 
surface my activities have been to fly fast 
or high and to establish new world records. 
What I have been doing in fact is to try out 
new planes, new engines, new fuels or instru- 
ments and the like and to bring back from 
each test flight some added bit of knowledge 
to advance the cause of aviation. Such ad- 
vance has come with a rush. Yesterday's 
fast is tomorrow's slow. Today’s dangerous 
is tomorrow's safe. The world is now tied 
together closely with a web of airlines. I 
have been a part of that process. To date 


it is a question whether it has been for the 
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good. It has made all peoples of the earth 
close neighbors who in a way are looking 
into each others’ windows. Jealousies and 
strife have resulted from this so-called hud- 
dling together. Other invention’ of the 
last half century have also intensified this 
understanding by the “have nots” of what 
we have. I refer to the radio, television, and 
the many things we have that add up in our 
country to the highest standard of living for 
our people that the world has ever known. 

But to come back to my experience with 
women in World War II. I took a group to 
England to do noncombat operational duty 
with the British Air Force. ‘They did them- 
selves proud. Then, I was called home to 
organize, train and put on operational duty 
as pilots @ large group of American girls. 
Thousands applied for service. I chose 
about two thousand. About twelve hundred 
of them finished their training successfully 
and became operational pilots. They were 
known as WASPS. It was a coined name 
standing for Womens Air Force Service Pilots. 
My work was an experiment to test what 
women could do en masse as pilots in case 
the drain on our manpower through a long 
continued war became too great. It was 
therefore closely followed by the top mili- 
tary authorities. The results were set forth 
in a report I filed with the War Department 
at the end of the war. The report was to 
the effect that there was no difference be- 
tween men and women as to piloting. The 
women trained as easily, had no greater per- 
centage of flunking, could fly as regularly 
and for as long hours as the men with the 
same accident and death rate as in the case 
of the men, You can be sure I was very 
proud of my sex. God forbid that we should 
have another war, but if we do and the 
women are needed in the air, they can be 
there by the hundreds of thousands fighting 
it out toe to toe with the men. Many things 
of great interest happened during that 
women pilot program. We had gone to great 
expense in designing and building a fast 
bomber called the B-26. It was starting to 
come off the production line in quantity. 
But it was called a “tramp” by the men 
because its wings seemed too small and con- 
sequently it had no visible means of sup- 
port. We needed that plane in our defense 
and we needed confidence restored in it. 
General Arnold, head of our Air Forces, asked 
for my suggestions. I flew it and did not 
think it too difficult or dangerous. In fact, 
it was stable and safe, measured by many 
of the so-called racing planes of earlier days. 
I therefore suggested that we put a group of 
WASPS—new graduates just out of flying 
school—on operational duty with this plane. 
They flew the B-26 for more than 80,000 
operational hours with not a single fatal 
accident. Confidence was restored. It be- 
came a very much used and valuable plane 
in our subsequent war efforts. Then there 
was the B-29 which was our largest bomber— 
the one that dropped the atomic bombs on 
Japan. There was lack of confidence by 
many pilots in its performance with only 
of its 4 engines in operation. A group of 
WASPS—flew B-29's from base to base and 
Just by chance demonstrated at each base 
how it would fly on two engines. This made 
: great change in the attitude of a lot of 
nen, 

The aviation industry in a short half cen- 
tury from the time the first contraption was 
built and flown has grown to be our biggest 
industry. It has surpassed the automotive 
industry in men employed. The airline 
branch of the industry is big and growing. 
More than 20 percent of all employees in 
the airline industry are women. For you 
who wish to do so, it is a good place to carve 
Outa career. Besides you get a chance to go 
places and see things for free in your work 
or during your holidays. I am not referring 
to piloting in this statement. To take your 
Seat on the left side as a captain of an air- 
liner requires long training which is costly 
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to the company. Continuance of a service 
is a necessity to justify the training. 
Women usually end up getting married and 
raising children. That is a good career in 
itself but it does not fit in with continuous 
years of airline piloting. 

Then there is coming along a new era. It 
is known as the atomic era. It started with 
the atomic bomb and will end with numerous 
peacetime uses in agriculture, industry, and 
medicine. Nuclear energy assures us cheap 
and bountiful power in the future and it is 
cheap energy that has caused our high stand- 
ard of living. The splitting of the atom to 
release and use a part of its energy has opened 
the way for much new, interesting employ- 
ment. If I were a girl just graduating and 
wanting a career, I probably would go into 
aviation. If not, I think I would try to find 
a@ place in the atomic field so that I could 
see the new develop and become a part of it. 

But wherever you go in your work— 
whether into the home or into office—please 
remember that you have democracy to protect 
you as your basic duty. 

You should protect it in your discussions 
with others of public issues and by your role 
one election day. It matters little whether 
you are a Republican or a Democrat. We 
have the party system and properly so. What 
these parties and their leaders stand for at 
any particular time is what matters. You 
have the education and training to enable 
you to separate the political wheat from the 
chaff. You should do so and keep democracy 
on the beam. We have the best form of 
government the world has ever known. But 
it is no more stable than the judgment of 
people at the polls on election days. That 
is democracy’s weakness. It can be upset by 
influencing temporarily the minds of voters. 
Sometimes I think additional votes on a 
cumulative basis should be given, based on 
educational qualifications. In any event, the 
educated should not leave the voting to 
others. You should weed out and sterilize 
the seeds of destruction that democracy 
carries with it. You should not lose your 
heritage by default. 

Don’t stop learning because you have re- 
ceived diplomas. Learning exercises your 
mind. Keep it exercised. Learn something 
new each day—even though it be some small 
fact—and you will have a much fuller and 
happier life. 

My knowledge came the hard way. I 
learned my A, B, C’s, from lettering on box- 
cars that passed my door on their way to 
faraway places. I wondered where they were 
going. I also watched the stars at night 
and they beckoned me on. My imagination 
developed into determination. I have seen 
the faraway places. I have flown with the 
stars and I have seen the stars at noon. You 
know, way up high around 50,000 feet, the sky 
is not bright like on the surface. It is dark 
and the stars shine all the time. 

This I would like to say to you. Through- 
out history, the great changes, such as the 
discovery of fire and the use of the wheel and 
steam, have been spaced far apart. Thus 
man has been able to adjust slowly to his 
new environment. But today great environ- 
mental changes are taking place all at once. 
We are in a turmoil of understanding and 
adjustment. We see and hear people at great 
distance from us and can get to them in 
almost no time at all. Life has become most 
complex with a myriad of conflicting impacts. 
Our leaders float in a new political and social 
atmosphere. Diplomatic landmarks have dis- 
appeared. In this period of turmoil and 
doubt and topsy-turvy drive, we must re- 
orient ourselves and find a sound framework 
to cling to. You of the class of 1955 have 
an important part to play in this reorienta- 
tien process. This is because of your educa- 
tional advantages. You must apply your 
abilities and effort so that we will get order 
and routine and not chaos. See that man’s 
recent scientific achievements are justified 
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and used constructively and peacefully. See 
that the shrinking of time and space which 
we have been witnessing will be for the good. 
See if our less fortunate neighbors around 
the earth can be built up without ourselves 
being torn down. 

I am often asked what the elements are 
that make for success. There is no one for- 
mula. I believe in all cases there must be 
honesty and imagination, backed by faith 
and determination. The determination 
must be sparked by will power. Fear 
must never be allowed to hold one back from 
a@ proper objective. Add work to all this and 
then more work. If you have all these things 
in a mixture and will try and try again, not- 
withstanding early or intermediate failure, 
you are pretty likely to be successful. And so, 
I say, open up your jets of energy and get 
cracking under your own power. Keep your 
eyes on the compass of good intent and follow 
the beacons and beams that lead to sound 
objectives. 

Along with your well-earned diplomas, you 
have from me in imagination a beautiful 
jeweled cup, filled with my good wishes. 
Whenever you are having trials and tribula- 
tions, take it in your hand and sip from it. 
That little sip will bring you the message 
that you are not going to fail. It will come 
from a girl who came up the hard way and 
also had her many trials and tribulations. 

Keep trying. Happiness comes with the 
trying. 

May your mental travels always be accom- 
panied by tailwinds of good judgment and 
may your horizons be unlimited. 





A Free Trader Speaks—Despite Vigorous 
Competition in Camera Field From Low- 
Wage Countries, Bell & Howell Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Percy, Supports and 
Endorses Reciprocal Trade Program in 


Thoughtful Article in Atlantic Monthly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear so often and so emphatically from 
businessmen who feel they are or may 
be damaged by the existence of a recip- 
rocal-trade program that it is easy to 
come to the conclusion that every busi- 
nessman who faces competition from im- 
ports is against reciprocal trade. Of 
course that is not true, but it is always 
refreshing and, I might say, a little of 
a surprise to see evidence that it is not. 

I know I have received a good deal of 
mail from firms in St. Louis and else- 
where who warn that the competition of 
imports, particularly when they come 
from low-wage countries, cannot be met 
profitably by American enterprise paying 
fair wages. 

Since I feel strongly that America 
must trade with other countries—buying 
from them as well as selling to them— 
I have supported the principle of recip- 
rocal trade as we have seen it in opera- 
tion in the two decades since Cordell 
Hull first launched the program in the 
first administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I have been disappointed 
that so many businessman so often ob- 
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jected to the program solely out of fear 
that it would hurt their firms. Of course 
where there is definite harm to Amer- 
ican enterprise, that is one thing; but so 
often the opposition is based only on 
fear of what might happen. 

In this connection, then, I was deeply 
interested in an article which I read in 
the June issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled “A Free Trader Speaks.” 

This article, by Charles H. Percy, pres- 
ident of the camera manufacturing firm 
of Bell & Howell, tells how this firm was 
spurred to greater effort, greater effi- 
ciency, and better products by the stiff— 
the very stiff—competition from abroad 
in the camera field. 

I have seen skilled Japanese workers paid 
27 cents an hour, Italian workers who re- 
ceived 34 cents an hour, and German workers 
who earned 37 cents an hour— 


He wrote. 

In contrast, at Bell & Howell in the Ameri- 
ean photographic manufacturing industry, 
the average wage is in excess of $2 an hour. 


He continued: 

Since our purchasing division is author- 
ized to buy where it can get high quality at 
the lowest prices, our own lens division com- 
petes with foreign manufacturers for the 
business of our own purchasing division. 
I think this is the way it should be. For a 
while our lens division continually lost 
orders on a very high volume of lenses. 
When they lost an order for 10,00 lenses, it 
broke their hearts, and they really started 
to dig in. 

The vice president of manufacturing, 
the factory superintendent, and the manu- 
facturing superintendent of the optical divi- 
sion held a meeting with 150 people to dis- 
cuss the tooling and engineering phases of 
our lens designing and manufacturing pro- 
gram. Working together, they approached 
the making of this particular lens in an 
entirely different way. As a result, the last 
order for some 20,000 lenses was awarded to 
our own lens division, on a strictly com- 
petitive basis. In the lens division, they had 
big signs on the bulletin board, “We beat 
foreign competition.” In talking to the 
foreman about it, I said, “In all honesty, 
would you have done this without the spur 
of foreign competition?” and the reply was, 
“Mo.” 

An industry that is protected is in a dan- 
gerous position. Its shelter can be taken 
away at any time. But an industry that is 
strong because of competition is an industry 
based on a firm foundation. 


Mr. Speaker, while everyone, I’m sure, 
would not agree with everything in the 


Bell & Howell president’s Atlantic 
Monthly article, I am also sure that each 
Member of Congress, no matter what his 
views on this subject, will be interested 
in reading the full text of it in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD—particularly as 
we are taking up in the House tomorrow 
the conference report on H. R. 1, the 
reciprocal-trade bill. 

Under unanimous consent, I therefore 
include the article “A Freetrader 
Speaks” as it appeared in the June 
Atlantic Monthly, as follows: 

A FREETRADER SPEAKS 
(By Charles H. Percy) 

(A freetrader in a field where he faces the 
stiffest possible competition from abroad, 
Charles H. Percy became president of Bell & 
Howell, manufacturers of cameras, lenses, 
and photographic equipment, at the age of 
29. He entered the cooperative training pro- 
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gram of his company while he was still an 
undergraduate at the University of Chicago, 
and was elected to the board of directors the 
year after his graduation in 1942. After serv- 
ing in the Navy in the war, he came back to 
Chicago, where his keen interest in eco- 
nomics, industry, and education has made 
him one of the most intelligent, outspoken 
men in his field.) 
1 

What happens when an American manu- 
facturer faces foreign competition? As a 
strong supporter of President Eisenhower's 
reciprocal trade program, I wish to present 
a few facts about freer trade and its effect 
upon our company—a manufacturing com- 
pany that is protected, that is strategic, that 
faces foreign competition. 

The photographic industry employs about 
50,000 people. It is a relatively small indus- 
try, but it competes with manufacturers in 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, France—one can 
hardly name a country that doesn't make 
some kind of photographic product. 

I have seen skilled Japanese workers paid 
27 cents an hour, Italian workers who re- 
ceived 34 cents an hour, and German workers 
who earned 37 cents an hour. In contrast, 
at Bell & Howell and in the American pho- 
tographic manufacturing industry, the aver- 
age wage is in excess of $2 an hour. 

Germany alone exports to the United 
States over 150 different models and brands 
of still cameras. In 1949 the United States 
imported 16,000 lenses; last year imports rose 
to a quarter of a million lenses competing 
with the products of domestic manufac- 
turers. 

Bell & Howell’s position ts this: We are a 
company employing more than 3,000 people 
in Chicago. We have a very high labor con- 
tent in our product, 38 percent of our total 
cost of sales being the cost of labor. We 
have a great deal of foreign competition. 

We manufacture annually a total of about 
$40.5 million worth of products, only 6 per- 
cent of which goes abroad. So exports are 
not an important percentage of our business, 
though they do play a strategic part in main- 
taining our prestige and keeping our name 
before the public in some 68 countries. We 
also manufacture under license in England. 

We at Bell & Howell have done a good deal 
of soul searching on this subject over the 
past several years, to determine our position 
with regard to the world economy. We be- 
lieve that it is in the interest of the free 
world to trade. Many people abroad—2.5 bil- 
lion of them—want the products of the 
United States. If we don’t trade with them, 
we are going to limit our market to 160 mil- 
lion people in the United States—a market 
too small for our productive capacity. At the 
present time our exports exceed our imports. 
But we cannot mantain our export market if 
we refuse to trade with the world. It is diffi- 
cult for the American people to understand 
that the only place the American dollar can 
ultimately be spent is the United States. 
When we import products and pay dollars for 
them, we do not lose those dollars. They 
always come back to us. 

To import products which foreign manu- 
facturers can make better than we can is as 
beneficial to us as it is to the rest of the free 
world. It simply means that we shift our 
domestic capital and labor to items which we 
can produce more efficiently. 

Last year as I stood on a street in Tokyo 
I asked our agent who was escorting me what 
the loudspeakers on the mobile trucks were 
saying. I think he was a little embarrassed, 
but he gave me a straightforward answer. He 
said, “They are denouncing American impe- 
rialism and demanding that the United 
States troops go home.” 

I talked to our Ambassador, to educators 
and business people, both Japanese and 
American. They all told the same story—a 
story of the sagging Japanese economy. For 
example, they predicted that 40 percent of 
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the graduates of Japanese universities this 
year will not be able to find jobs. 

The United States has told Japan, “w, 
cannot trade with you freely because of you; 
cheap labor. We have imposed restrictions 
and barriers against you, and the free woriq 
has followed our example.” But we have 
also said, “We shall be very unhappy if yoy 
trade with the Communist bloc.” 

So we have placed Japan in an untenable 
position by saying in effect, “You cannot 
trade.” I believe that no nation can endure 
such a situation. More and more, Japan js 
becoming susceptible to the wooing of the 
Chinese Communists and Russians. 

A few months ago the President submitteq 
a message to Congress on the Formosa ques. 
tion. He asked authority to use ships, guns, 
and planes to defend the security of ou 
country and its allies. Within a week, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
voted overwhelmingly to give him this au. 
thority. 

This was an issue that Congressmen could 
clearly understand; it was an issue they 
would have no trouble explaining to their 
constituents at home. But for a year and 
a half the President has said, “It is in the 
national interest that we liberalize our trade 
abroad.” And he has gone so far as to say, 
“If we fail in our foreign trade economic 
policy, we may fail in all.” 

If the President today should send a mes. 
sage to Congress asking for billions for 4 
network of radar and guns to ring our coast- 
line and for planes to patrol our shores, 
Congress would not hesitate to appropriate 
the money if he said it was imperative to 
the national interest. It couldn't defend its 
position if it refused. 

But the President has said that in a nv. 
clear era it is in the national interest to 
surround this country with a network of 
free nations which will form an integral 
part of our national security. This is more 
difficult to explain to the constituents back 
home. It steps on a few toes. Despite the 
fact that heads of labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Farm Bureau, 
and an ever-increasing number of business 
people favor it, the bill was passed by only 
a slim majority and was almost sent back 
to committee on three different votes. 

However, there is little doubt about the 
interest of the consumer in freer trade. It 
is he who benefits when competition lowers 
prices, and he is entitled to the benefits of 
foreign competition. 

2 


I can best demonstrate what sometimes 
happens when an American manufacturer 
faces foreign competition by telling our ex- 
perience when we entered the high-priced 
35-mm. still-camera market a few years ago. 
Our Foton camera had many features. It 
wound like a movie camera and clicked of 
five pictures a second, taking wonderful at- 
tion photographs. But it required a lot of 
handwork that necessitated a selling price 
of $700. In competing with foreign manv- 
facturers we lost $1.25 million. 

We had to decide what to do. We could fF 
say we were being hurt by foreign compe- 
tition and we could seek higher tariff pro- 
tection. But, from the moral standpoin 
we would be prohibiting the American con- 
sumer, who happens to like German cam: | 
eras, from buying them unless he paid 4 
higher subsidy in the form of a higher tarif. 
In other words, the consumer would be pe- | 
nalized because we had decided to enter 4/7 
field in which we were not as efficient (from | 
a cost standpoint) as the Germans. We | 4 
decided to write off our $1.25 million loss. | 7 

I have heard many protectionists s4), 7 7 
“You can’t compete with cheap foreign )abo! | 
if your product has a high labor content.” 
Manufacturers in our own industry have re: | 
peatedly testified that there is a high labor 
content in photographic equipment—and it 
is high, particularly in a photographic Jens 
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There is the aluminum we use to make a 
half-inch f£/1.9 movie camera lens. Then 
there is the chunk of optical glass we mold 
into four different elements and assemble 
into this lens. The raw material costs 
43 cents and the finished lens has a retail 
value of $87. So the difference between 43 
cents and $87 is the cost of labor in manu- 
facturing and merchandising. 

Since our purchasing division is author- 
ized to buy where it can get high quality at 
the lowest prices, our own lens division com- 
petes with foreign manufacturers for the 
business of our own purchasing division. I 
think this is the way it should be. For a 
while our lens division continually lost or- 
ders on a very high volume of lenses. When 
they lost an order for 10,000 lenses, it broke 
their hearts, and they really started to dig 
in. 

The vice president of manufacturing, the 
factory superintendent, and the manufac- 
turing superintendent of the optical division 
held a meeting with 150 people to discuss 
the tooling and engineering phases of our 
lens designing and manufacturing program. 
Working together, they approached the 
making of this particular lens in an entirely 
different way. As a result, the last order for 
some 20,000 lenses was awarded to our own 
lens division, on a strictly competitive basis. 
In the lens division, they had big signs on 
the bulletin board, “We beat foreign compe- 
tition.” In talking to the foremen about it, 
I said, “In all honesty, would you have done 
this without the spur of foreign competi- 
tion?” and they replied, ‘‘No.” 

An industry that is protected is in a dan- 
gerous position. Its shelter can be taken 
away at any time. But an industry that is 
strong because of competition is an indus- 
try based upon a firm foundation. The best 
weapon of management is its ability to meet 
competition. The ability to improve its 
manufacturing techniques cannot be devel- 
oped under the soft blanket of protection. 

Again and again manufacturers have 
pointed out the disparity between American 
and foreign hourly labor rates. Never in 
any of those testimonies have I found ref- 
erence to the unit cost of production. Yet 
this is the important element of cost and 
the answer to the problem of cheap foreign 
labor. 

Here is an illustration. We had cheap 
domestic labor in this country a relatively 
few years ago. When I worked on the Bell & 
Howell assembly line, we were paid 40 cents 
an hour to assemble ‘a particular 8-mm. 
movie camera. We sold this, movie camera 
for $49.95. When the war ended and our 
labor cost had almost tripled, we asked our- 
selves whether we should ever again be able 
to sell a movie camera for less than $50. 

We started to work on a design concept, 
a tooling concept. Groups of people worked 
on it as a team. We prdouced, for $49.95, 
& camera with six exclusive features that 
the other camera did not have. It is made 
with such precision that the parts resemble 
those of high-priced American and Swiss 
watches, yet it is assembled on a conveyor- 
ized line. We did it with labor that cost 
$2 an hour, but we desgined the camera 
and developed manufacturing methods to 
use the minds of our workers more than 
their hands and their muscles. And our 
labor cost per unit was very low. 

I'm not an expert on farm problems, but 
IT have studied the impact of our export 
trade on the farm market. My wife and I 
Own a farm in Iowa, and frankly I am 
ashamed to sell crops that are not needed 
to the Government each year and then ap- 
prove the plans of the farm manager to 
plant these same crops the next season. Yet 
we do it because, if we didn’t, our farm 
manager would think we should be com- 
mitted to a mental institution. But how 
Wrong it is to freeze unneeded capital and 
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labor on the farm. What if they had done 
this about a hundred years ago when the 
population distribution was 90-percent rural 
and 10-percent urban, instead of the re- 
verse? It is little more sensible today to 
freeze the 10 percent and keep labor and 
capital employed where it is only relatively 
efficient. 

Where does the farmer stand? On an aver- 
age, about $1,000-of his cash receipts comes 
from exports. We export 25 percent of our 
tobacco and soybeans, 33 percent of our 
wheat, and 40 percent of our cotton and 
rice. The dairy farmers in Wisconsin, who 
were successful in forcing the infamous 
cheese quota, export 42 percent of their dried, 
evaporated, and condensed milk. [If it 
weren't for the export market, they would 
be hard pressed. Yet they, like too many 
other economic groups in the United States, 
including business, want a one-way street. 
Farmers favor a freer trade policy almost 
universally, until it permits a volume of im- 
ports that interferes with the artifically pro- 
tected high prices of their own products. 
They do not ask where the dollars for their 
exports are to come from if we refuse to 
trade with their foreign customers. Are we 
to give dollars away, or are they to be si- 
phoned from some other part of our econ- 
omy? 

It is often said that freer trade is all right 
in theory but would not work in practice. 
And to the protectionists we are the theor- 
ists and they are the practical men who build 
America. They know that we have to keep 
our cheap foreign labor and keep our market 
to ourselves. The fact that almost every 
economist in the United States favors the 
President’s reciprocal trade program does put 
us in a category with college professors and 
economists. But I submit that the real 
theorist is the protectionist, because pro- 
tectionism has never really worked in prac- 
tice. 

Who is to decide what infant industry is 
to be protected? Who is to decide when an 
infant industry has grown to maturity? 
Many are protected but few, if any, are ever 
weaned. 

The argument that our national defense 
depends upon strategic industries that must 
be protected is essentially theory. In prac- 
tice, must of our defense industries—the air- 
craft, automotive, and electronics indus- 
tries—have little if any tariff protection and 
have never needed it. 

I wish to mention that the Bell & Howell 
executives have stood with me in my support 
of the President’s foreign economic trade 
policy. Without their support I could not 
have acted. 

I am sure that the bylaws of our corpo- 
ration are not very different from those of 
other corporations. And nowhere do I see 
that the officer of a company is required to 
subordinate the national interest to the im- 
mediate short-range interest of his own 
company. 

I think we must always, in American in- 
dustry, in farming, and in labor circles, de- 
termine what is in the national interest 
and then find a way to adjust our own pro- 
grams to that interest. It is not always 
easy, but it is necessary. And the appeal of 
the President’s proposed program and H. R. 1 
is its moderation and gradualness. Tariff 
rate reductions for most product categories 
are proposed at only 5 percent per year for 
3 years. It is inconceivable that such a re- 
duction could cripple an industry unless it 
is already on the brink of disaster. H. R. 1 
does not remove any of the appeal provi- 
sions found in existing legislation. 

I believe that a liberalized trade policy 
in the national interest will make industry 
in this country more efficient. It will help 
lower our unit cost of production, raise our 
standard of living, strengthen our allies, 
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weaken our enemies, and provide a greater 
measure of strength and support for the 
defense of this Nation than will countless 
billions’ worth of guns. 

I believe in a freer trade policy for our 
country because political friendships through 
the centuries have followed the trade lanes. 
Never has there been a greater need to 
strengthen the political ties between the free 
nations of the world. Mutually beneficial 
trade forms a solid foundation on which to 
build lasting political friendships. 





Upper Colorado River Project— 
Recreational Features 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON cf Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in an effort to defeat the upper Colo- 
rado River project, some Representa- 
tives from southern California have at- 
tacked the recreational features of stor- 
age reservoirs. For the edification of 
Members I am inserting at this point a 
column by Don Brooks, outdoors editor 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. The editorial 
follows: 

OvuTDOORS 


(By Don Brooks) 


The Honorable Craic HOSMER, congres- 
sional Representative, 18th District of Cali- 
fornia: 

We have here in front of us an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 26, 
1955, in which you claim that Bureau of 
Reclamation economics are as phony as a $3 
bill. At least, that’s what the headline 
reads. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to get in an 
argument with you about economics. But 
you made some cracks about Lake Mead fish- 
ing and that’s a subject we know something 
about. 

Here’s what you said, Mr. Hosmer: 


“LOOK AT LAKE MEAD TODAY,” HE SAYS 


“The proponents of the upper Colorado 
River project cite Lake Mead, behind Hoover 
Dam, as an example of fine recreation areas 
made from big dams. They ought to look at 
Lake Mead today. The only good recreation 
there is enjoyed by the lizards. The beaches 
are a mile from the beach houses. Boats 
are several miles inland from water. 

“Fishing is horrible.” 

That’s what you said, Mr. HosMER. Now 
we got the news for you. 

On the very date your statements were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, this 
writer was on Lake Mead. 

And fishing wasn’t horrible. It was dog- 
gone good. Four of us caught 17 bass rang- 
ing up to 4 pounds the first day. The next 
day we caught 22 ranging up to 5 pounds 10 
ounces. And we lost a lot, Mr. HOSMER. 
Lynn Hansen of Salt Lake, one of our part- 
ners, lost one that Floyd Wells of Overton 
figured weighed better than 12 pounds. Ol’ 
Lynn was sick for an hour after that baby 
threw the hook. 

It’s true that the water level was down, 
Mr. HOSMER, but why was it down? One of 
the major reasons was because of the exces- 
sive power demands from your country down 
in southern California. And despite the 
lake’s low level a powerful lot of folks, in- 
cluding plenty from California, were having 
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the time of their lives fishing and boating. 
We've heard Californians called many things, 
Mr. HOSMER, but this is the first time we've 
ever heard ’em called “lizards.” 


“EXPERTS” VIEW OF ECHO PARK 


You also stated that if Echo Park is built 
“it will be barren of vegetation and the fish- 
ing in the lake will be lousy. There will 
be no algae in the water, no weeds, no bene- 
ficial conditions for fish,’’ you stated. 

Can’t figure how you arrived at those con- 
clusions, Mr. HOSMER, and we know a lot 
more about intermountain fishing than you 
do. 

We're not going to argue that Echo Park 
fishing will be as good as Lake Mead’s. But 
we do know that there isn’t any fishing on 
the Green River now. And a lot of fisher- 
ies biologists, who know more about it than 
we do, have told us that if the sediment is 
cleaned out of the Green there is an excellent 
chance that fine trout fishing will result. 

Reckon that’s it, Mr. Hosmer. If you still 
figure April fishing at Lake Mead was “hor- 
rible,” please let us know when you figure 
it will be “good.”’ 

Here’s one bait dunker who wants to be 
there. 


Looking Toward 1956—Some Sound 
Advice for Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the following 
editorial from Town Journal which 
should be of great interest to Republi- 
cans everwhere: 

LOOKING TOWARD 1956 


The President’s personal popularity does 
not appear to lessen. If anything it grows. 
People believe in his integrity and in his 
good intentions. 

Nevertheless, a small change in public 
opinion within the next 18 months could 
disappoint his party in 1956 and could de- 
feat him. What factors could cause such 
a change? It may be constructive to look 
at some of them this early. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s advisers seem to have 
convinced themselves that all Republicans 
will naturally vote Republican in 1956. 
“Where else can they go?” 

They forget that Republicans have homes 
to go to, and thousands did just that in 
1940, 1944, and 1948 to avoid having to vote 
for Wilikie and for Dewey. 

Eisenhower won in 1952 because he brought 
out the Republican vote, plus the vote of 
thousands of Democrats who wished to re- 
buke the sins of their own party. He was 
supported by Democrats and independents 
who hated socialism, extravagance, and one- 
worldism. 

> s o a . 


Because small margins determine elec- 
tions, it is not too early to face up to some 
of the disappointments being voiced by 
friends of the administration. 

No sweeping reduction of Government and 
no dramatic abolition of questionable agen- 
cies have been accomplished. 

Despite small economies, no notable de- 
crease Of expenditures has been brought 
about. 

The budget remains unbalanced even in 
a period of exceptional prosperity. Reduc- 
tion in taxes, accordingly, so far has been 
small and further reduction is postponed. 
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The foreign aid expenditures continue on 
a gigantic scale with the taxpayer’s dollar 
now going farther than ever—to Asia instead 
of merely to Europe. 

For a Federal highway program proposals 
of debatable merit are advanced, along with 
unsound financing ideas. 

The administration has given weak and 
wavering support to the outright opponents 
of communism within the United States. 

In agriculture, only a slight change of di- 
rection has been taken. Despite big talk 
about the importance of research only pid- 
dling increases have been recommended. 

The White House has stood in the way of 
the much-needed Bricker amendment to 
prevent international treaty law from super- 
seding United States constitutional law. 

No effective effort has been made to free 
American airmen or other citizens held 
captive in Red China. 

These are enough to suggest that the Re- 
publicans will risk their 1956 reelection if 
they try to out-socialize, out-New Deal, and 
out-internationalize their opponents. Their 
strength lies among those who want less 
Government, more economy, and faithful 
adherence to basic American principles in 
domestic and world policy. 

The middle-of-the-road is marked by a 
white line, and those who try to straddle 
that line can be headed for a crash. It is 
a service to the country—and a friendly act 
to Mr. Eisenhower and his many admirers— 
to face up to that fact while the election 
is still some distance away. 


Diamond Jubilee, Red Lion, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to draw to the attention of my 
colleagues and the entire Nation an im- 
portant celebration now in progress in 
one of the towns in my congressional 
district. 

Red Lion, Pa., a thriving and alert 
community located in the southern por- 
tion of York County, Pa., has reached its 
75th milestone and is, this week—from 
June 12 through June 18—celebrating its 
diamond jubilee. 

Each day of this week has a special 
significance. Yesterday, Sunday, was 
designated as Religious Day, which was 
devoted to the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the community. Red Lion might 
well be described as a church town as 
its church and Sunday school attendance 
is higher than in most communities. 
The good citizens of the town realize that 
problems arising from material changes 
in the community can only be achieved 
with mental and spiritual tranquillity. 

Today, Monday, has been designated 
as Industrial Day, exemplifying “What 
Red Lion makes, makes Red Lion.” On 
this day, all Red Lioners will reflect upon 
the diversity of means by which the 
people of the community and environs 
make their living. While the manufac- 
ture of cigars, furniture, and metal 
products constitute the major industries, 
there are many others which contribute 
to the overall economy of the commu- 
nity, including the dairy, milling, lum- 
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ber, and dress manufacturing enter. 
prises. In the diversity exemplified by 
these many enterprises, an insight 
might be had as to the productivity of 
these good citizens. The people who are 
the backbone of these efforts bring to 
the community a dignity, a spirit of in. 
dustry, which has encouraged the growth 
of Red Lion, and its recognition as a 
good town in which to live. 

Tuesday, June 14, will be School Day, 
Realizing that the progress of-a com- 
munity depends largely upon the suc. 
cess of its educational efforts, Red Lion 
provides for educational facilities in 
keeping with the material progress of 
the town and surrounding community, 
Indicative of the philosophy which per- 
vades the community are two pertinent 
factors. Not content with its presenily 
excellent school plan, and farsighted in 
its approach, Red Lion is planning an 
addition to its modern high school to 
care for those who will soon have need 
for additional facilities. In keeping also 
with the progressive spirit which is typi- 
cal of its citizens, a merger of schools in 
eight contiguous districts has been ef- 
fected, providing a more coordinated sys. 
tem for elementary school students. A 
recognition of the proper place of educa- 
tion in this highly technical and compli. 
cated age, and a willingness to levy the 
assessments for this desired objective, 
are expressive of the foresight inherent 
in the character of the Red Lion citizens. 

The following day, Wednesday, June 
15, is Young People’s Day. Realizing 
youth is the strength of our Nation, Red 
Lion is meeting and promoting the wel- 
fare of its teen-agers and young people 
by proper recreational facilities. A mon- 
ument to the concern felt by its good peo. 
ple is the outstanding edifice which 
serves aS a youth center. Unique toa 
community the size of Red Lion is the 
one-story, brick building fronting on 
West High Street, where wholesome, 
properly supervised recreation is avail- 
able to the town’s young folks. Civic and 
fraternal organizations have contributed 
substantially to the services and facilities 
used by the young citizens in their en- 
joyment of athletic endeavors. Providing 
a healthy outlet for the natural enthusi- 
asm and vigor for teen-agers, and those 
even younger, these groups have com- 
bined in financing and supervising base- 
ball teams for the boys of the commu- 
nity. Champions in spirit, whatever 
their comparative standing in county 
league play, these ranks will provide the 
men. who, 25 years from today, will be 
the respected citizens planning Red 
Lion’s centennial. Juvenile decency, not 
delinquency, runs rampant in Red Lion 
because the adults care enough. 

This coming Thursday has been chos- 
en.as Community Day, a day set aside for 
emphasizing the interest and community 
pride held by the citizens. It is my pe!- 
sonal opinion ,from my knoweldge of the 
character, habits, and morals of the com- 
munity, that this day is superfluous. A 
reading of the accomplishments con- 
tained in this necessarily brief outline of 
Red Lion’s community facilities, the very 
evident community spirit which made 
these things possible, lead one to the con- 
clusion that this day can be but a fore- 
runner to further accomplishments, 
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her than a celebration of what has 
already been done. That is the Red Lion 
way, look not backward, but forward, 
there is much yet to be done. 

Appropriately, 1 day, Friday, June 
17, has been set aside as homecoming 
day. Like any other community, Red 
Lion is proud of its present residents 
and those who, while no longer perma- 
nent citizens of the community, have 
moved to other locations. It is true that 
people leave Red Lion, as happens in 
every community throughout the Nation. 
ve are a restless, migratory kind of 
always seeking the greener pas- 
ture. It is as true that Red Lion does 
not leave people. Once having lived in 
this wonderful corner of York County, 
the son or daughter of Red Lion yearns 
to return, never having having left, in 
the strict sense of that word. Home- 
coming day will be a joyous occasion, 
one for renewing friendships, for remi- 
niscences, for reliving the days less laden 
with worldly care. One of the events 
scheduled for this day is a baton-twirl- 
ine contest, to honor three of Red Lion’s 
outstanding young ladies in the persons 
of Miss Alta Burg, national baton-twirl- 
ine champion; her sisters, Miss Dawn 
Bure. runner-up for national honors, and 
Pennsylvania State baton-twirling cham- 
pion, and Miss Joyce Burg, junior cham- 
pion of Pennsylvania, 

The last day, Saturday, June 18, is 
parade day. Climaxing the week-long 
celebration will be the mid-afternoon 
parade, the elements of which will rep- 
resent all of the community interests. 
Bands, pretty girls, youth groups, and 
other civic organizations will exhibit a 
martial air and tempo as they march 
before the assembled citizens. The fam- 
ily of Pennsylvania’s first citizen will 
look on proudly as our great Governor, 
George M. Leader, takes the place of 
honor beside the parade marshal. Gov- 
ernor Leader, a York County native, will, 
in a sense, be among home folks on the 
day which ends their week-long celebra- 
tion of 75 years of progress. 

Every American municipality, be it 
large or small, urban or rural, has one 
person who personified all that was good, 
all that signified the character of that 
community. Red Lion is no exception. 
Sad it is that Harry L. Haines, chief 
burgess of Red Lion, and general chair- 
man of its golden jubilee in 1930, could 
not have been spared to participate in 
the diamond jubilee. The life he lived 
provided enrichment to the town and its 
people. A distinguished Member of Con- 
gress for 10 years from the district I am 
now privileged to represent, Harry L. 
Haines never lost the homely realization 
that each person is essentially a portion 
of a hometown. Harry Haines was Red 
Lion. Though he served with distinction 
in this National Forum he, I think, would 
like to be remembered on this occasion 
for his countless contributions to Red 
Lion. No written or spoken tribute could 
express sufficiently -well what Harry 
Haines gave of himself to the town he 
called home, but no celebration of prog- 
ress could be complete without recogni- 
tion of Red Lion’s, and this Nation’s debt 
‘o him, The United States is a confed- 
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eration of hometowns, and in each there 
is, or was, a Harry Haines who collective- 
ly made the greatness of our country 
possible, 





A Tribute to Humboldt State College and 
Its Cancer Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. "Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
June 2, 1955 issue of the Eureka (Calif.) 
Humboldt-Standard. 

The editorial congratulates Humboldt 
State College for its significant achieve- 
ments in the field of advancing public 
education in the control of cancer. Sev- 
eral years ago, a committee of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society designed a pilot proj- 
ect on cancer education and presented it 
to several colleges throughout California. 

Humboldt State College has followed 
through with a concentrated course in 
cancer education, and in so doing has 
pioneered in this field. The American 
Cancer Society believes, that through 
public education, much of the fear and 
hysteria associated with this dread dis- 
ease can be dissipated. Reports indi- 
cate the education program is paying off. 
More victims do seek medical advice in 
early stages of the disease, facilitating 
early detection and treatment of the 
malady. In this way, another avenue is 
opened in the fight to control cancer. 


As a result of the progress made by 
Humbodlt State College with its public 
education program on the control of can- 
cer, similar projects are being planned 
for introduction to the curriculum of 
other colleges and universities through- 
out the State of California. To Hum- 
boldt State College, for its foresight and 
achievement, I add my congratulations 
to those expressed in the following 
editorial: 

HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE PIONEERS IN CANCER 
EDUCATION 


The most effective way in which the aver- 
age person can assist in the fight to control 
cancer, we are assured repeatedly, is through 
seeking information on the subject of the 
disease in its general aspects, particularly 
as related to early detection of signs and 
symptoms that facilitates treatment of the 
malady should it develop. Indeed, it is this 
educational aspect that has been emphasized 
during late years in the nationwide cancer- 
control campaigns conducted by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and other agencies con- 
cerned. Moreover, reports indicate that this 
program is paying off as more victims do seek 
medical advice in early stages of the disease 
and, conversely, as much of the fear and 
hysteria formerly associated with the disease 
are dissipated through a more intelligent 
approach and attitude on the part of the 
public. 

But, in looking about for channels through 
which to implement this public education 
program, where turn for the most effective 
means and media? The answer to that 
query should be obvious—what medium 
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could be more effective than the school sys- 
tem which, after all, is in the education 
business. 

At any rate, it would appear that just such 
& program is in prospect for this north coast 
region of California, based on the recent 
report of the success of a pilot project carried 
on at Humboldt State College, through which 
students studying to be teachers and admin- 
istrators in the public schools have been 
participating in training toward this objec- 
tive. 

By way of background, several years ago 
the subcommittee on teacher training, of the 
education division committee of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, designed a pilot project 
on cancer education and presented it to 
several colleges throughout the State. Of 
the colleges selected at that time, Humboldt 
State is the only one which has followed 
through with a concentrated course in can- 
cer education and, by virtue of that achieve- 
ment has pioneered the way in this field. 

At Humboldt State College the training 
course has been conducted as a part of the 
health and hygiene course of the department 
of physical education, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Joseph Forbes, aided by Francis 
Givens and Robert Doornink, assistants in 
the department. In the conduct of the 
training the college has had the professional 
support of the State subcommittee, whose 
membership includes Dr. Paul Roberts, of 
Eureka, chairman; Givens, of Humboldt 
State; Dr. Margaret Leonard, San Francisco 
State; Dr. Edith Lindly, Fresno State, and 
Dr. Anita Layton, San Jose State. 

The scope embodied in the possibilities of 
this program is, needless to say, tremendous. 
In the first place, the instructors trained at 
the college are well qualified to carry their 
training into effect in the schools; second, 
the program lends itself to ready implemen- 
tation through the public schools; and third, 
a new generation now in the schools will 
grow up with a far better concept and appre- 
ciation of the disease, including, as well, the 
elimination of misconceptions. 

As a result of the fine cooperation of the 
faculty of Humboldt State College in this 
program, and the enthusiasm with which it 
has been received by the students, it is now 
reported that the subcommittee on teacher 
training is planning to introduce a similar 
project in the curriculum of a large number 
of colleges; and universities throughout 
the State. 

Thus to Humboldt State has accrued the 
signal honor of being a real pioneer in the 
prpogram, this in addition to the material 
achievements attending the project. And in 
congratulating Humboldt State College upon 
its distinguished achievement we feel that 
we speak for all Humboldt. 





Guaranteed Wage Sought for 65,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I .am in- 
cluding in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the following Associated Press dispatch: 

GUARANTEED WAGE SOUGHT FoR 65,000 

Cuicaco, June 11.—The CIO United Auto 
Workers announced today it will demand a 
guaranteed wage for 65,000 farm implement 
workers in negotiations later this month with 
International Harvester and the Allis 
Chalmers Co. 
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A union official hinted that strikes may be 
called to get the farm implement manufac- 
turers to follow the recent example of the 
Ford Motor Co. in granting some form of 
guaranteed wage. 





Freedom for Austria? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the United States joined with 
Britain, France, and Russia in signing 
a treaty liberating Austria. 

The signing of this treaty brought into 
focus the fact that for 10 years, Com- 
munist Russia, alone among the Big 
Four, has gouged at least a billion dollars 
worth of reparations out of Austria and, 
under terms of the “liberation,” will con- 
tinue to extract the equivalent of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the next 
10 years. 

Equally as important, it focuses atten- 
tion on the fact that up to January 1, 
1954, United States taxpayers handed 
out approximately a billion dollars in 
various forms of aid to the Austrians. 
In other words, as one writer aptly puts 
it, taxpayers of this country have been 
feeding the Austrian cow while Russia 
has been milking her. 

It is almost beyond belief that the rep- 
resentatives of this Government, in the 
light of what has happened, would join 
in a new treaty with Russia which would 
permit that government to continue its 
inhuman gouging of the Austrians. The 
time has come for some of us in Congress 
to demand an accounting of the State 
Department. There must be an end now 
to this business of handing over hun- 
dreds of millions of American tax dollars 
to the Kremlin even though it is pur- 
portedly designated as aid to Austria. 

The following article throws more light 
on this situation: 

RUSSIANS FREED AUSTRIA AT A JUICY PROFIT 
(By Konrad Bercovici) 


We have all heard our Secretary of State 
report to our President how the people of 
Vienna danced in the streets with tears run- 
ning down their cheeks when the treaty 
liberating Austria was signed by the four 
powers. The Russian signatories were all 
sweetness and light to have liberated that 
country after 10 years of occupation. From 
whom did the Communists liberate Austria? 
From the Communists themselves. 

For 10 years they had enslaved that poor 
country and sucked it dry, carting away its 
industrial machinery and everything else 
they found of value, under. the pretext that 
it had been German property during the 
Nazi occupation. And they arrested and 
sentenced thousands of men and women to 
work in the slave camps of Siberia. Now, as 
an act of kindness, they shipped back to the 
liberated country, so-called, 700 broken men 
from the slave camps, presumably the only 
ones still alive when the act was signed. 


THEFTS ARE LEGALIZED 


Among other conditions of 
Austria was compelled to agree 


liberation, 
to deliver, 
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free, to Russia, 10 million tons of oil a year 
for the period of 10 years. What this means 
in practical terms is that one-third of the 
working population of Austria will slave for 
10 years, without pay, to produce and de- 
liver 100 million tons of oil to the Commu- 
nists as one of the prices of their liberation. 
It must have occurred to the Austrian au- 
thorities agreeing to such a condition that 
no price was too high to free themselves of 
Russian occupation. 

Another feature of the agreement between 
Russia and Austria, if an act in which one 
of the parties has a hand on the throat of 
the other can be called an agreement, is that 
every property confiscated during the occu- 
pation, valued above $10,000, becomes legally 
the property of the kindhearted liberators. 

Looking carefully at the young people 
“dancing in the streejs with tears running 
down their cheeks,” I noted that they were 
all undersized as a result of 10 years of Nazi 
occupation followed by another 10 years of 
Communist rule. The picture shown of the 
signers of the agreement was particularly re- 
vealing. To the fore stood Fig], the Austrian 
Secretary of State, not quite 5 feet tall, and 
in back of him the Russian liberators, each 
one over 6 feet and weighing over 200 pounds. 
Between the Russians stood the French Sec- 
retary of State, who is just about 5 feet tall 
and surely weighs less than 100 pounds. A 
few more such liberations, and the people of 
Europe will be reduced to the stature of 
midgets. 


SATELLITES COULD PAY BILLIONS 


Either because the rulers of Russia are un- 
conscious of the enormity of their crimes or 
because they are convinced that the rest of 
the world is idiotic, the Russians took im- 
mediate advantage of the good will they cre- 
ated by liberating Austria to propose another 
act of liberation to the Yugoslavs. An- 
nouncing to the world and to Marshal Tito 
that they wanted to talk to him with open 
hearts and pure souls, Khruschchev and Bul- 
ganin went to Belgrade to rekindle the flame 
which once fused together the two countries. 

Placing all blame for the original rupture 
between them on Lavrenti Beria, who is dead 
and cannot defend himself, they asked Tito 
to return to the Communist fold as a mem- 
ber in good standing. Whatever one may say 
about Tito, he is nobody’s fool, and having 
himself been a party to many a purge he 
knows what such a return to the fold would 
do for him and his country. 

On conditions similar to those by which 
Austria was liberated, Moscow could profit- 
ably liberate all its satellites. It is quite pos- 
sible that after a time Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
would be willing to pay the price to get out 
from under the heels of the Communists. 
And it is also possible that Germany would 
be made to pay an even higher price to be 
once again reunited with that part of its 
country now occupied by the Communists. 





Tuttle Creek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few days much will be heard about 
Tuttle Creek, a key reservoir for water 
conservation in the Kansas River Basin, 
a reservoir to hold back devastating 
floods and to provide water in time of 
drought. 
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In connection therewith, the follow. 
ing editorial in the Kansas City Star 
June 11, 1955, is interesting and enlight. 
ening: 

Back TO THE RIveR BATTLE 

The drive for Kaw Valley river contro! js 
going forward again and it will have to con. 
tinue until the job is done. In Washington 
the rise from past defeatism is emphasizeq 
by the committee amendment that will put 
the Tuttle Creek Dam project before the 
House. - This is a surprise committee victory 
for Representative Erretr P. ScRIVNER, of 
Kansas, who offered the amendment, and 
Representative RICHARD W. BOLLING, of 
Missouri. 

This success doesn’t necessarily -mean that 
the Congress will approve the funds to re. 
open work on Tuttle Creek this year. But it 
is given a real chance after it had been 
counted out for this session. And you can 
sense that this time the drive will continue 
until it brings full control of Kansas floods 
and water resources. 

In the Senate, Tuttle Creek has the active 
support of Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL and 
the apparent support of Senator Frank Canr.- 
son, Of Kansas. This week appropriations 
were urged vigorously by the Missouri Sen. 
ators, Stuart SYMINGTON and THomMas (, 
HENNINGS. 

Four years after the great billion-dollar 
flood the Kaw Valley has received nothing to 
prevent a return engagement. After 2 years 
of extreme droughts this area has made no 
tangible progress toward conserving its 
water for time of need. Such inaction is 
shocking. It suggests the irresponsible fel- 
low who never worries about his leaky root 
until a big rain. 

For the long failure this area must ac. 
cept the greater part of the responsibility. 
The State of Kansas has been divided and 
confused. It has lost many millions in 
development projects by its own failure to 
seize opportunities. 

Now the State is beginning to face its 
problem. A new State agency, a seven- 
member water resources authority, has been 
created and shortly will be functioning, 
Based on factual studies, it will speak for 
the State in determining the State’s role in 
flood control and water conservation. Kan- 
sas finally is awakening to its responsibilities 
in the all-important subject of dealing with 
its water. In Washington and at home, the 
drive for a complete water control program 
moves on from here. 


Mr. Speaker, during the debate I will 
furnish the House facts and figures 
which will prove the need and feasibility 
of Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 





California Thrice Blessed—Full Employ- 
ment, Abundant Natural Resources, 
and Desirable Climate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
California is today fulfilling all of the 
fabulous predictions for its future that 
were made by the early settlers who with 


rare foresight gave it the name of the © 


Golden State. 
The State of California has indeed 
been blest by divine providence. 
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mountain slopes are covered with great 
forests of finest timber, its mineral 
wealth still awaits full exploration and 
development, its valleys are fertile and 
productive, its desert land has blos- 
somed with the development of iryiga- 
tion and new sources of water supply, 
and its cities have grown in size and in- 
dustrial capacity until they rank among 
the first in the Nation. 

Added to all this is the finest climate 
anywhere in the world, mild for those 
who dread the harsh winters and sim- 
mering heat of summer, but diversified 
in the inland areas to offer a climate to 
satisfy every taste. 

California, since the gold rush days of 
1849, has been the boom State, the one 
State above all others in the Union to 
become the goal for Americans migrat- 
ing westward, and the expansion still 
goes on. 

The California State Chamber of 
Commerce announced recently that the 
results of State and Federal labor sur- 
veys agree that California now leads 
the Nation in the upswing of business 
activity during the first quarter of 1955. 

The following report of this survey 
appeared in the June 7 edition of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. The figures in 
this survey again proclaim the vital im- 
portance of California’s expanding in- 
dustrial might to the economy of the 
Nation: 

CALIFORNIA JOBs Top NATION 

State and Federal labor surveys yesterday 
agreed that California leads the Nation in 
the upswing of business activity during the 
first quarter of 1955. 

The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce estimated total employment at 4,965,- 
000 in April, 3 percent over that of 1954. 
The State’s manufacturing employment rose 
4.8 percent against the national gain of 
18 percent. 

The State chamber surveys showed big- 
gest gains in paper products, rubber and 
motor-vehicle assembly, while construction 
showed its first rise in 18 months. 

Building permits, up 36 percent, con- 
firmed the building boom trend, with major 
gains in Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernar- 


dino, Riverside, and Santa Clara Counties. 
The United States Department of Labor 
counted 3,945,600 nonfarm employees in 


California during April, a gain of 156,000 
from a year ago, or 1.38 percent. Washing- 
ton and Oregon showed gains of 2 percent. 

The Federal survey showed average weekly 
earnings in California nonfarm jobs to be 
$84.47, up 9 cents from a year ago. Oregon 
had an average of $87.17, up $1.05. 





An Invocation by Rev. G. Wayne Glick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


_ Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
invocation was given by Rev. G. Wayne 
Glick of the department of religion, 
meeting of the Young Democrats, Lan- 
caster, Pa. at the Lancaster County 
meeting of the Young Democrats, Lan- 
Caster, Pa.,on May 26, 1955. The invoca- 
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tion is notable for its clear, strong 
thought: 


Almighty God, in whose hands are the 
issues of men and of nations, we acknowl- 
edge the blessings that have come to us as a 
people. Gratefully do we remember the guid- 
ance which has been honestly sought and 
received by those who knew their dependence 
and yet were not willing to make this de- 
pendence an excuse for lassitude. We re- 
member with gratitude those who have acted 
in the time of peril, with dedicated reason, 
and with high human motives; who were un- 
willing to use religion as a crutch to sup- 
port egocentric schemes; who have not 
abused that high religion which claims the 
total man by resorting to pious sham. And 
if we think we see, O God, this very abuse 
in high places today, we would beseech Thee 
the more that we be delivered from using 
the gifts Thou hast given for obscuring the 
minds of men, and perverting their alle- 
giance. Make us to know that doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with Thee 
are more than pious platitudes, to shield 
inadequacy; but rather, that justice and 
mercy and humility are virtues won in the 
hard struggles of our daily life. And as we 
confront the hypocrisy that covers its short- 
comings with piety, the injustice that 
blackens character by innuendo, and the ex- 
ploitation that mates with callous privilege, 
let us not dodge our clear duty, nor use Thee. 
We would not abuse Thy gifts by that evasion 
that prays in public and vegetates in the 
place of responsibility. 

Bless Thou those who would work, but can- 
not; chasten those who could relieve the 
suffering of mankind, but will not. Guard us 
from that superpatriotism which would play 
politics with those who are oppressed, and 
hungry, and anxious. To the end that we 
may be faithful in our given duties, seeking 
to use our energies that justice may prevail 
for men of all colors, races, and creeds, to 
this end we ask Thy blessing upon this oc- 
cfion. Amen. 





Minimum-Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following statement which 
I submitted to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor:in support of my 
bill, H. R. 576, which would establish a 
national minimum wage of $1.25 per 
hour: 

STATEMENT IN FAvor OF $1.25 MINIMUM WAGE 
THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 

Some time ago the Department of Labor 
determined that it costs at least $3,800 a 
year to provide an urban family of four with 
a modest standard of living. In some cities 
the amount is considerably higher. Here in 
Washington the family budget would require 
at present an annual income of $4,500 to 
provide the family with the same modest 
standard of living. 

Several States and municipalities have 
conducted similar studies. They found that 
the minimum required to support a single 
woman would vary today between about 
$2,000 in Massachusetts to $2,700 in Wash- 
ington. In my own district the annual cost 
is $2,488. 
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These budgets provide only for minimum 
decent standards of living and do not allow 
for luxuries and frills. It is strictly a stew 
and hamburger budget, without steaks or 
chops. 

It would take at least $1.25 hourly rate 
to provide a single worker with a minimum 
decent living in my district. A worker with 
family obligations needs at least $2 an hour 
to provide his family with basic needs. 
However, the present Federal minimum wage 
requires only a 75 cents hourly rate. 


LOW MINIMUM WAGE A THREAT TO ALL INDUSTRY 


This floor on wages is entirely too low. 
It denies millions of American wage earners 
to share in what we would like to believe 
is the birthright of every American—a mini- 
mum decent standard of living. The low 
minimum wage also represents a constant 
threat to millions of more prosperous work- 
ers who succeeded with the aid of unions 
and under the ever-increasing productivity 
of our American free-enterprise system to 
gain higher standards of living. Some un- 
scrupulous employers have, unfortunately, 
taken advantage of low rates that prevail 
in some sections of the United States by 
moving their business there and then tried 
to obtain unfair competitive advantages over 
employers who pay decent wages. A few 
misguided persons of authority in the low- 
wage communities have tried to perpetrate 
the wage-cost advantages of the runaway in- 
dustries. They even stoop so low as to vio- 
late the law of the land by using the powers 
within their command to keep out unions 
from their areas which would work to raise 
wages and the standard of living in these 
communities. A spokesman for the develop- 
ment board of one of our great States where, 
unfortunately, low wages prevail declared 
recently: 

“We don’t encourage any company to 
come into the State if it’s going to bring a 
union with it. Our people don’t want 
unions. They are individualistic and don’t 
want outsiders telling them what to do.” 

Mr. Chairman, we must act to remove 
substandard wages as a competitive factor 
in our great industrial system. Superior 
management, efficient production, increased 
productivity, and lower costs are the proper 
bases for our free competitive system. 
Starvation wages are not a proper weapon 
in the play of our great free competitive 
system. 


THE ECONOMY CAN SUPPORT $1.25 MINIMUM 


The question arises, Can our economy sup- 
port a $1.25 minimum wage, which I am pro- 
posing? The answer must be unequivocally 
in the affirmative. 

Almost 6 year ago Congress voted a 75 
cents minimum. Buckets of crocodile tears 
were shed then by some spokesmen for low- 
paying firms. They asserted that the new 
minimum wage would result in the ruin of 
their businesses and the loss of jobs to their 
workers. 

The facts proved these prophets of doom 
to be completely in error. Several months 
ago the Department of Labor released the 
results of its studies on the economic effects 
of the 1949 minimum-wage legislation. The 
studies disclose that the 75 cents had only 
minor effects upon employment and that in- 
dustry displayed a high degree of adjustment 
to the increased minimum wage. 

The Department of Labor concludes that 
the effect of our minimum-wage legislation 
has been “to improve the position of em- 
ployees involved by increasing earnings in 
the affected industries and that the relative 
improvement has been substantially main- 
tained.” 

The evidence seems to be conclusive that 
the 75 cents minimum had only salutary 
effects upon the economy. And I believe 
that Congress was overcautious then in se- 
lecting that low a minimum. I am confi- 
dent that today our economy could easily 
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support the $1.25 hourly rate I am recom- 
mending now. 

Since 1949 the cost of living has risen by 
some 13 percent, and the best estimates are 
that the overall productivity of the Ameri- 
can economy has increased at an annual rate 
of better than 8 percent. Rises in cost of 
living and productivity alone would thus 
justify at least a $1.05 minizhum hourly rate. 
But if our economy is to continue to grow 
and fiourish, we must strengthen the pur- 
chasing power of our consumers. Grave 
warnings have been expressed about the 
dangers of another recession before the end 
of this summer. A higher minimum wage 
would offer a prop to the economy. 

But aside from any economic considera- 
tion, I believe that we have a moral obliga- 
tion to increase the minimum wage to at 
least $1.25. It would allow more Americans 
to share in the bounty that is our free 
American competitive system, and it would 
aid millions to better appreciate and count 
the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, which our beloved country 
must offer to all its citizens. 

Distinguished Chairman and members of 
this committee, I urge upon you the favor- 
able consideration of H. R. 576, calling for a 
$1.25 minimum wage legislation, which I in- 
troduced at the beginning of this session 
of Congress. 


Address by Hon. John A. Matthews, LL. D., 
K. M., at the Dedication of Don Bosco 
High School, Ramsey, N. J., May 28, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include an address by the always 
eloquent Hon. John A. Matthews, LL. D., 
K. M., distinguished judge, lawyer, and 
citizen of New Jersey. Judge Matthews 
has been one of our State’s outstanding 
citizens since the days of his youth when 
he served in the State legislature down 
to the present where he enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most eminent 
members of the New Jersey bar. As a 
judge, a lawyer, a father, and devoted 
American, Judge Matthews’ career is al- 
most without parallel in our State. The 
address with its profound analysis of the 
basic causes of juvenile delinquency is as 
follows: 

I appreciate the honor of addressing this 
assemblage in the distinguished ecclesiasti- 
cal presence of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Boland, Very Rev. Father Ziggiotti, rec- 
tor major of the Salesians of Don Bosco, 
Father Provincial, Father Giovannini, and 
the other reverend and revered fathers, sis- 
ters, brothers, and cooperators gathered here 
this afternoon. 

This is an auspicious and purposeful oc- 
casion. We have witnessed the dedication 
of a new high-school building, within the 
hallowed halls and classrooms of which, 
young men will receive intellectual and moral 
education and training to make them, not 
only good citizens of our beloved Nation, 
but also citizens of the city of God. 

I cannot better express, in epitome, the 
purposefulness of this occasion, than in these 
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words of Sir Shane Leslie, which appear in 
this month’s edition of the Salesian Bulletin. 
They will serve as the textual motif of my 
address. Speaking of The Preventive System 
of Don Bosco, Mr. Leslie said: 

“Don Bosco prepared a way for the good 
that lies in every soul to come to the surface, 
instead of neglecting and then assaulting 
the seeds of evil. His method was to keep 
the boy’s mind filled to overflow with the 
legitimate interest and pleasures of boyhood. 
There was no space for any other influence. 
There was no mansion of the soul to let.” 

This high school is dedicated in and to 
the Don Bosco tradition. It practicalizes 
the truth of the adage that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” This 
high school and its teachers and adminis- 
trators, given the reasonable cooperation 
and family good example of the parents of 
its students, is insurance against juvenile 
delinquency, which has become a nation- 
wide problem today, basically because re- 
ligion and morality, which George Wash- 
ington called “great pillars of human happi- 
ness, the firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens,” have so largely been neglected 
or abandoned in the training of youth. 

Indeed, it is my reasoned opinion, based 
upon my erstwhile experience as a teacher 
in pulic and private grammar and secondary 
schools, and in a college of law, as well as 
from my life-long reading and study of edu- 
cational trends, methods, and purposes, that 
the widespread, overpublicized, and often too 
luridly publicized, juvenile delinquency 
among our youth of today is basically due, 
in large part, to a betrayal of the youth of 
America that goes back farther than present- 
day parential indifference, neglect, and bad 
example, which are, of course, contributing 
factors in juvenile delinquency. 

This betrayal of the youth of America was 
perhaps unwitting—certainly it was unin- 
tentional—on the part of those primarily 
responsible for it. It is a betrayal that is 
sourced in a philosophy of education, i 
over the greater part of the last half cen- 
tury, has progressively abandoned what a 
recent Harvard report called the common 
practice of American education generally, 
less than a century ago, namely, “the appeal 
to the Christian view of man and history as 
providing both final meaning and immediate 
standards for life.” 

Because this Christian view of man and 
history has ceased to be the common ground 
of training of our American youth, “final 
meaning and immediate standards for life” 
have largely disappeared, and, in their stead, 
youth have come to believe that whatever 
is useful is good, with the result that a re- 
ligionless system of self-indulgence, eu- 
phemistically called the new morality, ex- 
pediency morality, has become the widely 
accepted norm of conduct. 

Thus it is, and it was, that the youth of 
this generation, and the youth of predeces- 
sor generations, many of whom are the par- 
ents of the youth of this generation, have 
been deprived of their fundamental, cultural 
American heritage. 

It is, of course, true that the more than a 
million youths of today, who, court sta- 
tistics show, are presently juvenile delin- 
quents, as well as other millions of our 
present-day youth who are proximately ex- 
posed to delinquency by such a philosophy 
of expediency morality, have received and 
are receiving intellectual training. 

Progress in teaching methods and virtually 
nationwide compulsory education laws have, 
over recent years, made our system of public 
education successful and efficient in impart- 
ing intellectual knowledge to the youth of 
America. 

But what about the moral training of 
youth? George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, warned us: “Let us not indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Regardless of the influence 
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of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience forbid us to 
expect that national morality can long en. 
dure an exclusion of religious principle.” 

For those who may regard these words of 
Washington as old fashioned, may I offer q 
similar warning from a recent treatise by 
Sir Richard Livingstone, who is not of the 
Catholic faith, and who is President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England. In 
his book, The Future in Education, Living. 
stone wrote, “‘We have lost—at any rate in 
the post primary school—our grip on educa. 
tion. * * * Neither mind nor character can 
be made without a spiritual element. That 
is Just the element which has grown weak, 
where it has not perished in our civilization, 
with disastrous results. Nothing can be done 
until that element is restored.” 

Don Bosco High School builds mind and 
character in its students with a spiritual 
element. Don Bosco High School teaches 
that religion and morality are, in the words 
of George Washington, “great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, the firmest props of the 
duties” (notice he said duties, not rights) 
“of men and citizens.” The teachers at Don 
Bosco High School, again in the words of 
Washington, “do not indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained with. 
out religion.” Religion in the sense that 
Washington and Jefferson used the term, 
namely, faith in God, the Creator of all men, 
the Endower of our lives and our liberties, 
the Supreme Judge of the world, as the 
Declaration of Independence speaks of God, 
is religion that may and should be taught in 
our public schools. Such teaching does not 
violate any Federal or State constitutional 
mandates because it is fundamentally the 
belief of every God-believing American, 
whether he be Catholic or Protestant, Jew 
or gentile. 

Those who do not believe in God as the 
Creator of all men, as the Endower of our 
lives and our liberties, as the Supreme Judge 
of the World, equivalently foreswear what 
the Founders declare to be the reason why 
“governments are instituted among men,” 
namely, “to preserve our God given rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
It is out of such unbelievers that subversives 
are spawned. 

To those modern philosophers of educa- 
tion, who, in the words of their- deceased 
chief leader, say that “it has become im- 
possible for cultivated minds of the Western 
World to have faith in the Divine Author and 
Authority in which Western civilization con- 
fided,”” we may well address the inquiry, 
What has science discovered, what scientific 
theory has been proved, since, or before the 


days of the Founders, that makes faith in FF 


God impossible? 

All too long have the youth of our land 
been lured by the siren song of so-called 
academic freedom into the bondage of faith- 
less, hopeless, loveless doubt, the shackles 0 
which are forged of despair and delinquency. 

If, therefore, America is sincere and not 
merely utilitarian in its desire to rid our 
Nation of what I deem the basic, and too long 
tolerated, underlying philosophy of educa 
tion, which seeks to build character in th 
young, not upon religious virtue, but upo! 
sanctionless social codes of good behavior 
let us have a nationwide restatement of ou 
philosophy of education in terms of man 4 
a creature of God. 

In pursuance of this idea, may I quote fur- | 
ther, from Sir Richard Livingstone’s Th¢ | 
Future in Education, these purposeful words | 
of advice: “To treat a disease, we must diag 
nose its causes, and the diagnosis of our dis- 
ease is not difficult. It is a sickness of the | 
spirit; the loss or weakening of the spiritual )% 
elements which should order life, discipline (7 
and overrule discordant elements, and brilg | 
unity, purpose, and direction into it.” : 


I realize, of course, that the family and the | 


home are, or they should be, the kinderg®! 
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ten of the school of fundamental American 
citizenship. Respect for decency disciplined 
and good exampled parental authority, hon- 
or by children of parents whose character and 
good example beget such honor, is the first 
educational step in respect for law in the 
future citizens. 

I realize, too, that our churches are, as 

they should be, potent factors in the teach- 
ing and development of religion and morality 
in the young and old alike. 
But, Iam also poignantly aware, as are all 
God-believing men and women everywhere, 
regardless of sect or creed, that the banish- 
ment of God from thinking and living in 
modern civilization, largely through the sec- 
ularization of education over the last 50 
years, has robbed youth of its fundamental 
American heritage, and has made of our 
civilization what Sir Richard Livingstone 
calls “The civilization of means without 
ends: rich in means beyond any other epoch, 
and almost beyond human needs; squander- 
ing and misusing them, because it has no 
overruling ideal; an ample body with a 
meager soul.” 

t is such a civilization into which the 
youth of this and its immediately predeces- 
sor generations, were born and in which they 
were educated. 

It is not the juvenile delinquents of today 
who have created the cyclorama of filth that 
is largely the present-day proffer of the 
cinema, the theater, and literature from 
comics and magazine to pornographic best 
sellers. 

Juvenile delinquents don’t own, or edit, 
or publish newspapers, the pages of many of 
which, to such an alarming degree, detailedly 
publicize and luridly picturize public sinners 
against decent family life, and crimes that 
sicken even stout adult hearts. 

It is not juvenile delinquents who are 
faithless servants in offices of public trust, 
whose bad example gives rise to the frequent- 
ly heard flippancy, “public office is a public 
trough.” 

Indeed, this widespread letdown in na- 
tional morality, this dollar morality, may well 
be the fallout, as it were, of the bombs of 
secularism that were fashioned years ago out 
of our partially imported philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

The time has arrived, therefore, for us to 
do something more than talk about juvenile 
delinquency in a civilization that is itself 
delinquent to such an extent that legisla- 
tive halls have to be stormed by the decent 
remnant in our country in attempts to 
thwart, by man-made legislation, the threat- 
ened widespread disregard of the Ten Com- 
mandments of God. 

Don Bosco High School, on this purposeful 
eccasion, proclaims its dedication to coop- 
erate in the fugdamentally American task 
of recapturing for the youth of America 
‘heir cultural inheritance. God love and 
God bless the youth of America. 





Eisenhower and Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
un edition of Labor’s Daily, Saturday, 
vune 11, 1955. It becomes a matter of 
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deep appreciation for everyone holding 
high hope for the success of the United 
Nations Organization; that at the tenth 
anniversary of its founding, our greatest 
living American contributing to i:s birth, 
Harry S. Truman, should be recognized 
and invited to speak through the good 
offices of its Secretary, Dag Hammer- 
skjold of Sweden. 

The editorial follows: 

EISENHOWER AND TRUMAN 
(By Willard Shelton) 

A number of newspapers are expressing 
“regret” that former President Truman has 
“declined an invitation” to attend the San 
Francisco ceremonies celebrating the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations. The facts 
need to be put straight, and some questions 
should be asked of General Eisenhower about 
his attitude toward his predecessor in the 
White House. 

Mr. Truman had a great deal to do with 
the organization of the United Nations. 
The first major decision he made after suc- 
ceeding Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 
1945, was a decision that the scheduled U. N. 
conference would go on. 

Among his other early major decisions was 
his determination that the conference should 
not fail. He sent Harry Hopkins, a sick man, 
to Moscow at one point, so that Hopkins 
could tell Stalin that on at least a few mat- 
ters the Russians would have to yield. And 
they yielded. 

Now it is 10 years later, and Mr. Truman 
is a private citizen of Independence, Mo. He 
has been succeeded in the Presidency by Mr. 
Eisenhower. But he is still a man who held 
the Presidency through nearly 8 bitter years, 
was elected to that office in his own right, 
and who has always shown his deep respect 
for the office. 

What kind of invitation went from Secre- 
tary Dulles to Mr. Truman in regard to the 
U. N. celebration? It was an invitation to 
attend as a kind of sightseeing tourist, a fel- 
low who could sit upon the rear chairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself will make the 
principal speech for the United States, of 
course, as President. 

But wouldn't it be the most natural thing 
for Harry S. Truman, as the former Presi- 
dent who helped create the U. N., to be in- 
vited to speak? 

Is he supposed to travel to the west coast 
pretending that he is just a man who came 
along for the ride, unconscious of the facts 
of history and the role he played in history? 

Stanley Woodward, a former career State 
Department official, wrote a letter to the 
newspapers carefully explaining that Truman 
had not refused to go to San Francisco, but 
simply had never gotten the right kind of 
invitation. If he once got the right kind of 
invitation, Woodward suggested, Truman 
wouldn’t have to be urged to accept. 

An invitation from the administration to 
Mr. Truman would demonstrate, at a stroke, 
the continuity of American foreign policy. 
It would demonstrate the respect our present 
leaders have for those who previously held 
Office, Just as Truman himself has repeated- 
ly shown respect for the difficult problems 
of Mr. Eisenhower in the Presidency . 

General Eisenhower has every right not to 
seek advice and counsel from Mr. Truman— 
although he might well profit if he did. But 
the San Francisco meeting is ceremonial in 
nature, rather than policymaking, and fitness 
is important in ceremonial matters. With a 
single gesture the President could give Mr. 
Truman his due, and he could be sure that 
in other nations, where Truman is greatly 
admired, the gesture would be welcomed. 
Why not send to Independence the right 
kind of invitation? 
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Proposed Amendments to Railroad 
Retirement Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
every indication that this session of 
Congress may adjourn late next month 
I wish to take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of the House the neces- 
sity of amending the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act before adjournment. 

Representing, as I do, one of the larg- 
est retired and active railroad popula- 
tions in the country, not a day goes by 
that I do not receive numerous inquiries 
concerning pending amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act—and asking 
the question—when is Congress expect- 
ed to take action on them? In addi- 
tion, I receive a lot of mail from retired 
and active railroaders who do not live 
in my congressional] district. For that 
reason I know that interest in amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act is nation- 
wide. 

At the moment there are over 50 bills 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, all of 
them designed to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Among these bills are 
five measures which I introduced at the 
request of the active and retired rail- 
roaders of the central Pennsylvania 
area. In fact, I had these bills pending 
in previous Congresses since they have 
been reintroduced by me on several oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Speaker, my five bills include H. R. 
859, which I reintroduced on the first day 
this Congress convened and which pro- 
vides for a 25-percent across-the-board 
increase in annuities and pensions paid 
to retired railroad employees or their 
survivors. Facts and figures prove that 
this group of retired railroaders or their 
survivors who, today, are wholly depend- 
ent upon their railroad-retirement bene- 
fits, have not received increases in 
benefits comparable to the increased cost 
of living. 

Another of my bills, H. R. 857, will 
repeal the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of dual benefits to widows of de- 
ceased railroad employees who are en- 
titled to receive both a pension as a 
surviving widow in addition to any bene- 
fits she may have earned in her own 
right as a retired employee of an indus- 
try covered by the Social Security Act. 
In other words, the widow would be en- 
titled to both security security and 
railroad-retirement benefits. 

I have also introduced H. R. 2443, for 
the purpose of removing from the Rail- 
road Retirement Act a discriminating 
provision which requires a railroad em- 
ployee, before retiring, to sever his con- 
nections with any other employment 
outside of the railroad industry in which 
he may be engaged at the time of his 
retirement. This bill, if enacted, will 
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permit retired railroad employees to 
continue work outside of the railroad 
industry in which they were engaged at 
the time of retirement without forfeiting 
any railroad retirement benefits to 
which they are entitled. This bill is de- 
signed primarily to protect retired em- 
ployees who, at the time of retirement, 
were forced to give up such positions as 
secretaries to fraternal and civic organ- 
izations, organists for local churches, 
and other minor positions for which the 
compensation received was of an insig- 
nificant amount. 

Complying with the request of many 
currently employed railroaders, I intro- 
duced H. R. 856 and H. R. 858, both of 
which are designed to improve the provi- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act by 
permitting retirement at the age of 60 or 
after 30 or 35 years of service with the 
annuity to be computed, based on the 
5 years of highest earnings. Both of 
these bills, which I had pending in pre- 
vious Congresses and which were re- 
jected by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce during the 
83d Congress, in my opinion are entitled 
to further consideration at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning 
of my statement, the retired and active 
railroad population of my Congressional 
District as well as throughout the Nation, 
are anxious for congressional action 
on pending amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act and, especially, those 
provisions which I have outlined. 

According to my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable J. Percy Prisst, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, it is his hope that the so-called 
Harris subcommittee will begin a series 
of hearings on railroad-retirement legis- 
lation as soon as the full committee has 
finished action on amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act and completes its study 
on Federal control of the Salk vaccine. 
I am sure that Chairman PRIEsT’s an- 
nouncement of the coming hearings will 
be received with great pleasure by the 
railroad population throughout the 
Nation. 





The Late Judge Charles Brents Kennamer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
death of Judge Charles Brents Ken- 
namer, of Montgomery, Ala., one of the 
Nation's outstanding United States dis- 
trict judges, was the cause of great sor- 
row in the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent. Judge 
Kennamer was a native of Marshall 
County, Ala., and in the soil of his be- 
loved Kennamer’s Cove he was laid to 
rest. 

Judge Charlie Kennamer, as he was 
known in our section of Alabama, was 
not of my political faith. He was a 
rugged, regular Republican. He loved 
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the GOP, and was always true to its 
tenents. 

As a judge, he was fair, industrious, 
and impartial. He was loved and ad- 
mired by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He was truly a man of the peo- 
ple. There are many of his relatives 
scattered throughout my section of Ala- 
bama, for his is one of the largest fami- 
lies in the State. It will be interesting 
to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to know that Tom Kennamer, 
former Doorkeeper of the House, is one 
of his nephews. 

Geoffrey Birt, staff writer of the Mont- 
gomery Examiner, has written the fol- 
lowing beautiful tribute to Judge Ken- 
namer, Until the Last Trumpet Blows, 
which I include with my remarks: 

UNTIL THE Last TRUMPET BLOWS 
(By Geoffrey Birt) 

They buried Judge Charles Brents Ken- 
namer yesterday in his native soil near Ken- 
namers’ Cove, up in Marshall County. And 
there the squire of the Kennamer clan will 
lie, with the winds from the lakes of the 
Tennessee Valley blowing across his grave, 
until the last trumpet blows. A gentleman 
and a scholar lies at rest. Let me tell you 
something about Judge Kennamer: 

He was born up there on Sand Mountain 
in 1874. Those were rugged days. The 
Guntersville area then was frontier-type 
country. Disputes were quite regularly set- 
tled simply—with the gun. Born in quite 
humble circumstances—later, he never forgot 
his early hardships—he studied law, mostly 
the hard way, and at 29 hung up his first 
shingle. The judge could recall the time the 
Marshal circuit courtroom was filled with 
unsmiling men who mostly had their guns 
in their pockets and young lawyer Kennamer 
tried that case with a pistol on both hips. 

They talk about the growth of the Repub- 
lican Party in Alabama today. Well—per- 
haps so. But back in 1919-20 Republican 
Attorney Kennamer ran for Congress from 
the old so-called “bloody” seventh district; 
almost got assassinated, and was defeated by 
the narrowest of margins. Candidate Ken- 
namer carried every county in the old seventh 
district, save Etowah—and in the end, it 
was the Gadsden vote which beat him. 

En route to St. Clair County to speak, 
word reached him that a hostile crowd 
awaited his arrival. At least eggs—perhaps 
worse—would be thrown at him. Neither 
then, nor till the moment he died, did Judge 
Kennamer fear any man or sidestep any situ- 
ation. He prepared to keep his appoint- 
ment. Drawing into Boaz the day before 
the St. Clair speech, he asked some able- 
bodied supporters to accompany him. 

While talking with Boaz supporters on 
the highway, a Boaz policeman came for- 
ward. The man said he meant to search the 
candidate because he had heard he was 
carrying a pistol. Kennamer hold him, “I 
have no pistol, I assure you,” and asked, 
“Have you a search warrant?” The man 
said, “No; but I'm going to search you.” 
With that he suddenly flashed a gun and 
pressed it against Kennamer’s ribs. A friend 
threw his arms around the policeman and 
his finger miraculously went behind the 
trigger just as the cop pressed it. But for 
that, Judge Kennamer would have died of 
an assassin’s bullet 36 years ago. 

Judge Kennamer never owed any man 
anything. He paid cash. He was scrupu- 
lous. His children remember they sat on 
cane-bottom chairs until father could pay 
cash for better ones. It was many years 
before he bought a car, and then he paid 
cash for it. He had not owned a home, for 
the same reason, until quite late in life. 

There can be few, if any, more devoted 
families than the Kennamer family. Every 
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Sunday, year in and year out, the family 
gathered at the modest home on South Perry 
Street for Sunday dinner. Only Dr. Samue} 
Kennamer, a heart specialist with a growing 
national reputation, lived far away, and he 
lives in California. The judge kept a goog 
table of the old homey variety—hbig joints 
of meat, honest-to-goodness vegetables. The 
family, home from church, said grace anq 
ate an old-fashioned family dinner. The 
judge, as head of the whole large Kennamer 
clan, from the Tennessee Valley to the gulf, 
presided. Each year he went back to Ken. 
namers Cove to preside at the Kennamer re. 
union, and men from the mountain who are 
no kin would visit him and the family. 

There comes none finer the wide world 
over than Charles Brents Kennamer. Ala. 
bama mourns the passing of a great citizen, 
Another link with a dying era has snapped, 
I bid the judge farewell. 





Equal Pay for Equal Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
express my interest in and sympathy for 
H. R. 6503, which was introduced by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN], 
An identical bill was introduced in the 
Senate by my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. 

The purpose of these bills, as I under- 
stand it, is simply to guarantee that the 
18.5 million women workers, or at least 
that group engaged in industry affecting 
interstate commerce, receive equal pay 
rates for equal work, that they shall not 
be underpaid merely because they are 
women. 

Here in Congress we have recognized 
both in the Classification Act of 1923 and 
the Classification Act of 1949 that women 
workers in Government were entitled to 
equal pay for equal work. ‘There is no 
discrimination in the Federal Govern- 
ment against women workers merely be- 
cause they are women. 

Equal pay in private employment is 
important to all workers. It is impor- 
tant to men because their own pay stand- 
ards may be undermined if employers 
find themselves able to hire women work- 
ers at lower wages to do the same work. 
It is important to the women who are 
deprived of equitable wages for work they 
do as skillfully as men. 

We already have Federal laws pro- 
tecting workers in interstate commerce 
in the field of minimum pay and in work | 
on Government contracts. We have 4f—- 
law protecting workers in their right t? 
organize freely and bargain collectively. | 
The principle of equal pay for equal work 
is a sound one, on which the Congress | 
has a right to legislate. 

Sixteen States already have equal-pa 
laws governing workers in local indus- 
try, and I am happy that my own Stat 
of Illinois is among them. But th 
standards vary all over the country 
there are 32 States that have no equal 
pay laws at all, and none of the Stale & 
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ws protects workers in industries af- 
ecting interstate commerce. 

ve had House committee hearings 
ceyeral years ago on an equal-pay bill, 
and I hope it will be possible for the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor to revive those hearings and to 
report out a bill that the committee con- 
siders sound and equitable. 
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Communistic Influences Upon Statehood 
for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD Dr. 
Lvle G. Phillip’s radio talk over station 
KHON, Monday, May 16, 1955, as part of 
the anti-Communist program of the Ha- 
waii Residents’ Association. The Ha- 
waii Residents’ Association is also known 
as IMUA. 

The radio talk follows: 


Before discussing the subject we have in 
mind tonight, may we make these em- 
phatic declarations to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding: 

First, IMUA is not anti-labor nor anti- 
union. 

Second. IMUA is nonpartisan politically. 

Third. IMUA is not antistatehood. 

Fourth, IMUA is anti-Communist. 

As a patriotic organization, and as a foe 
cf communism, IMUA is interested in labor 
unions, in politics, and in statehood only to 
the degree that communism and other sub- 
versive influences are involved in labor 
unions, in politics, and in the statehood 
Issue. 

And now, having made that clear, may 
we pass on to a subject which has been up- 
permost in the minds of many people in 
Hawaii these past few days, namely, com- 
munism as related to the statehood issue. 

The Communist conspiracy in Hawaii has 
come to be intimately connected with the 
statehood issue; and it is apparent to all save 
those who will not see that many votes 
were cast against statehood in the House 
of Representatives in Washington last week, 
because Congress is now well informed of 
the Communist influence and success here 
in our islands. Communism, it now becomes 
clear, is one of the real obstacles in the 
path of statehood. 

Undertaking to cover up or gloss over the 
shameful facts about Communist infiltra- 
tion and Communist influence has, we be- 
lieve, won no friends for statehood in Wash- 
ington or here at home. Facts are facts— 
and when facts have been as clearly pre- 
sent ‘d by reputable agencies, as have the 
facts about communism in Hawaii they 
speak for themselves, and carry weight. 
They spoke for themselves in Washington 
last _ and many Congressmen were con- 
vinced. 

Now, IMUA believes, is the time when all 
good citizens should quit kidding them- 
Selves—and trying to kid others—and get 
down to the job which concerns us all, the 
ee of Communist conspiracy from 
aawall, 

The Communist conspiracy is inextricably 
‘ed up with Hawaiian labor, Hawaiian poli- 
“cc, and the Hawaiian statehood issue. It 
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has played, and is playing, a major role in 
determining the fates of all three. 

It has been interesting to listen to, and 
attempt to evaluate, some of the reactions 
here in Hawaii to defeat the statehood leg- 
islation which was pending in Congress. 

In our legislature, Senator Ben Dillingham 
has been openly charged with having helped 
to bring about statehood’s defeat. Yet Sen- 
ator Dillingham appears to have done no 
more than to state, in the senate chamber, 
what certainly appears to be self-evident and 
irrefutable fact. 

In the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, Congressman PILLion, of New York, 
made statements which are credited with 
having influenced many of his colleagues to 
vote against the Hawaii-Alaska statehood 
bill. Those statements were, we under- 
stand, a recital of cold, hard documented 
facts about Communists and the Commu- 
nist influence in Hawaii. 

IMUA is ready to listen to, and weigh, any 
evidence that anything said by Senator Dil- 
lingham or Representative PILLION was false. 
It is our conviction, based on what we have 
read, that they spoke the plain, unvarnished 
truth. 

We have listened to and read much abuse 
of both of these gentlemen for what they 
said. But it was not their words, but the 
facts behind those words, which are signifi- 
cant; and it was the facts reflected in their 
words which undoubtedly played a major 
role in the defeat of Hawaii’s statehood 
efforts. 

The answer, IMUA believes, does not lie in 
berating Mr. Dillingham and Mr. PILLIon. 
The answer, it seems to us, lies in facing 
those facts and doing something about it. 

We have said, and we will say again, con- 
fident that we are not exaggerating: 

There is no community in the United 
States where members of the Communist 
conspiracy have gone so far in attaining their 
primary aims as in Hawaii—and _ those 
primary aims, in case you don’t know, are, 
first, the control of a major segment of 
labor, and, second, political infiltration, and 
through political infiltration, influence over 
government. 

In Hawaii, Communist leaders do control 
a major segment of labor. “But,” say the 
quibblers, “the Communist-led unions, the 
ILWU and the UPW, have only about 25,000 
members all told, and that is less than an 
eighth of Hawaii’s labor force.” That is 
true, but the ILWU leaders control our vital 
industries and activities—the sugar and 
pineapple industries and the waterfront. 
The UPW has a couple of thousand govern- 
ment workers in its ranks. These two Com- 
munist-led unions, in absolute fact, control 
a major segment of Hawaiian labor—major, 
in respect to power and strategic position. 
And that power has grown even since seven 
Communist leaders, including ILWU Region- 
al Director Jack Hall, were convicted in Fed- 
eral court of conspiring to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. 

IMUA is not alone in its conviction that 
known Communists play far too large a role 
in Hawaiian politics, and that their influ- 
ence in the present legislature is far greater, 
and more effective, than Communist influ- 
ence in any State legislature on the main- 
land. It has been all too painfully apparent 
that, to the obvious distaste of many fine 
members of the Democratic party, that party 
has been chosen as their “chosen instru- 
ment” by our island Communists. 

As a matter of fact, there is good reason 
to believe that our island Communists were 
directed to make that choice, and that in so 
doing they were faithfully following direc- 
tions coming to them from the Communist 
Party, United States of America. If you 
doubt that statement, listen to this: 

In August 1954 the national election con- 
ference of the Communist Party, United 
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States of America, unanimously ratified the 
program of the party; and on page 26 of the 
pamphlet announcing this program, the 
following paragraph appears: 

“To unite a new political party for 1954 
and 1956 requires recognition that the two- 
party system is still the form through which 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people now express themselves in politics. 
Except in special local and State situations, 
there is no immediate prospect that large 
masses will break away from the existing 
two-party structure. Under these circum- 
stances, the decisive sections of organized 
labor, without which a third party is im- 
possible are first attempting to fight out 
issues within the ranks of the Democratic 
Party.” 

That was the Communist Party, United 
States of America, speaking. From which 
it appears, our local Communists have just 
been carrying out party orders. 

A few years ago when this same group of 
local Communists effected a coup d’etat and 
placed Communists and known Communist 
sympathizers in control of 80 percent of 
Oahu’s Democratic precinct organizations, 
good, loyal Democrats rebelled and walked 
out of the party’s territorial convention 
rather than be seated with known Commu- 
nist and fellow-traveler delegates. 

The whole Territory has been waiting for 
some similar action since it became appar- 
ent that the Communists have regained 
what they lost at-that time by using a dif- 
ferent strategy—a strategy so effective that 
Communist leaders have, many are con- 
vinced, come to wield a whip hand in the 
territorial legislature. 

If you don’t believe they wield a whip 
hand, what other explanation can you offer 
for the fact that the house of representa- 
tives voted, by a comfortable majority, to 
override the Governor’s veto of the bill 
exempting the ILWU Memorial Clubhouse 
from taxes, even after the Governor gave as 
one of his reasons for veto the fact that 
the board of directors of the ILWU Memorial 
Association is heavily loaded with known 
Communists, including one who has been 
convicted of Communist conspiracy? 

Or how do you explain the fact that the 
legislature ignored the excellent recommen- 
dations of the Territorial Commission 
on Subversive Activities—recommendations 
which could have injured no one but Com- 
munists and would have given the Territory 
some measure of protection against their 
subversive activities. 

Those things didn’t Just happen. 

We have cited the courageous action taken 
by local Democrats in walking out of a party 
convention a few years ago rather than sit 
with Communists. 


We have also been hearing a lot about 
what some of our local Democrats have done 
in the past against communism. 


Charley Kauhane, speaker of the house of 
representatives, signed the resolution which 
brough the commission on subversive activ- 
ities into being several years ago. 

Senator Herbert Lee announced in the 
senate last week that it was on his motion 
that the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities was requested to con- 
duct its investigation of communism in Ha- 
waii. 

To which, we say, most commendable— 
both of these acts. 

We would also say to these gentlemen, 
“What you did a few years ago was fine; but, 
Charley and Herbert, what have you done 
lately?” 

What the people of Hawali are particu- 
larly interested in is not past history, but 
the situation as it exists today. They sense 
that there has been a change, and they are 
waiting for someone to say it isn’t so, and 
to back up that declaration with convinc- 
ing action. 
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And now let’s get back to statehood and 
communism. 

There can be little doubt that the facts 
about communism influenced the votes of 
many Representatives in Congress. 

It seems to IMUA that the reasonable 
thing for advocates of statehood to do is 
to take another look at the situation and, 
perhaps, to decide that this particular ob- 
stacle, communism, can be removed from 
the path of statehood if every loyal citizen 
gets behind a drive to eliminate the Com- 
munist conspiracy from Hawaii. It should 
be obvious by now that playing down the 
issue of communism in Hawaii—sweeping 
known facts under the rug, if you will—not 
only doesn’t win for statehood but helps the 
Communists. 

To IMUA it seems incomprehensive that 
the combined forces of the Federal and Ter- 
ritorial Governments, backed up by a well- 
informed and determined citizenry, cannot 
put an end to the Communist conspiracy in 
Hawaii in short order, or, at least, to render 
it innocuous. 

Certainly it can’t be done with influen- 
tial portions of the community closing their 
eyes to facts which have been amply sub- 
stantiated by Federal and Territorial inves- 
tigative agencies, by a jury in the Smith 
Act trial of the Hawaii seven, and which 
are even blatantly and insolently paraded 
around the legislative halls of Iolani Pal- 
ace. 

No wonder that the commission on sub- 
versive activities found our people beridden 
with apathy and indifference toward the 
Communist issue. 

We believe that some of that apathy and 
indifference to which the commission re- 
ferred has disappeared during the past few 
weeks. 

We hope the realization that the Con- 
gress’ knowledge of facts about communism 
in Hawaii contributed to the defeat of state- 
hood may further awaken Hawaii’s people 
to the fact that a concerted drive is essential 
to cure the Red evil. 





Politics and Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein a statement appearing in the 
Washington News of Saturday, June 11, 
1955, entitled “High Politics on the High- 
ways.” 

For the first time in the many years 
which I have served in Congress, politics 
seems to have invaded the subject of 
roads and highways. Never before has 
this been a political subject and it is 
with extreme regret that it now appears 
that such is the case. The Committee on 
Public Works of the House has been hold- 
ing extensive hearings on the Clay com- 
mittee report for improving the high- 
ways of the United States, and especially 
the interstate system. The Clay report 
consists of the best judgment of a non- 
political committee made up of members 
of both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican Parties. The report is the result of 
4 months of intensive study and consid- 
eration of our highway problem. Legis- 
lation has been introduced to carry out 
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the suggestions made in that report. 
Both parties are aware of the necessity 
for improving the highway system of the 
United States. It is my hope that roads 
will not become a political subject. 
The article follows: 
HicH POLITICS ON THE HIGHWAYS 


House Democrats will trump President 
Eisenhower’s highway ace soon. 

They'll report a highway bill of their own, 
almost as big as his, from subcommittee. 
It will be a 10-to-12-year program; will cost 
$20 billion to $24 billion (twice as large as 
Gore bill passed by the Senate). 

There will be this important difference: 
Democratic bill will not permit financing 
outside the budget, by means of corporation 
bonds. 

Also, Democratic bill will put more em- 
phasis on secondary roads, virtually ignored 
in GOP proposal, though it will include bil- 
lions for interstate highway system. 

Speaker Sam RaysurRN has put his foot 
down on corporation bond financing scheme. 
Aside from that, he’s told Democrats on 
House Public Roads Subcommittee to put 
anything they want into the bill. 

Raysurn’s object: To give United States 
public what it wants in new roads, under 
Democratic sponsorship, but to leave prob- 
lem of paying for them up to Republicans. 

Democrats figure administration, if it 
wants roads, will be forced either to raise 
taxes or to increase national debt. 

Democrats oppose Clay Commission plan 
(to let Government corporation issue and 
sell $21 billion in bonds outside the national 
debt) on these grounds: 

They call it “phony financing” 
boosts debt but doesn’t say so. 

They don't like idea that corporation— 
not Congress—would control spending of 
highway billions. 

They remember GOP outcries when Demo- 
crats talked of revenue-bond financing, out- 
side the budget, back in New Deal days. 

There's talk at the White House of a veto 
if Democratic bill is passed. Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey bitterly opposes any- 
thing which would wreck his dream of bal- 
ancing the budget. 

But administration has counted on high- 
way building to assure good economic condi- 
tions, high employment rates, in election 
year. 

Showdown on financing must come soon. 
Temporary legislation raising national debt 
limit to $281 billion expires June 30. Ad- 
ministration must ask extension soon unless 
it’s willing to live within old $275-billion 
limit. 


which 





Minimum Wage Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following statement prepared 
by Mr. Sidney Levingston, on behalf of 
the Delta Council of Mississippi, for sub- 
mission to the House Committee on Edu-~ 
cation and Labor: 

STATEMENT OF SIDNEY LEVINGSTON, RULEVILLE, 
Miss., CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR OF THE DELTA COUNCIL OF MIssIs- 
SIPPI, TO THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JUNE 10, 1955 
Gentlemen, my name is Sidney Levingston. 

I am a farmer living at Ruleville, Miss. As 
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chairman of the Committee on Labor of the 
Delta Council of Mississippi, and the mem. 
ber for the State of Mississippi of the Specia) 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee to the Sec. 
retary of Labor, I should be grateful to this 
committee for permission to file the following 
statement for inclusion in the record of 
hearings on the minimum wage bills now 
pending. I wish to do this on behalf not 
only of the Delta Council of Mississippi but 
also of the Mid-South Cotton Producers 
Committee. Members of both the Delta 
Council and of the Mid-South Committee 
are deeply concerned with the provisions of 
a number of these bills, and officials of the 
organizations other than the Delta Council 
that are associated in the Mid-South Cotton 
Producers Committee wish to be recorded 
as supporting this statement. 

To make clear to the committee the nature 
of this interest, I should like to explain that 
the Delta Council is a public service organ- 
ization representing the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta, the purpose of which is to promote 
the economic and civic development of the 
18 alluvial counties comprising this area, 
Delta Council represents the common in- 
terests of the 650,000 people of this impor- 
tant agricultural section. 

For more than 20 years the delta council 
has been a vital and constructive force in 
advancing the development of the delta area. 
It stands for the best in citizenship, and 
it takes justifiable pride in the progress of 
the last two decades. 

The Mississippi Delta is essentially a cot- 
ton-producing area. Mississippi is the sec- 
ond largest cotton-producing State in the 
country, and delta farmers are producers 
of just about half of the State’s cotton. 
Members of the delta council are therefore 
primarily dependent upon cotton for their 
livelihood. 

The Mid-South Cotton Producers Com- 
mitteee is an affiliation of the Delta Council 
of Mississippi with four similar organiza- 
tions. These are the Delta Council of Loui- 
siana, the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, 
the Tennessee Agricultural Council, and the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association, all 
of them likewise active and progressive fac- 
tors in the life of their States. Together 
these organizations cover an area that ac- 
counts for much more than half of the total 
cotton production of their five major cotton- 
producing States. 

Understanding that it is the purpose of 
the Committee on Education and Labor to 
consider at this time only the minimum 
wage rate, I shall make my statement brief. 
Under the legislation as it stands today on 
the statute books, agriculture and first proc- 
essors of agricultural products in the areas 
of production are of course. exempt from 
minimum wage-and-hour requirements. 
Cotton producers, and cotton ginners in 
areas of production, would thus not be di- 
rectly affected by a change in the minimum 
wage rate, so long as this exemption holds. 
They are anxiously concerned, however, that 
these exemptions not be removed or nar- 
rowed. 

When fair labor standards legislation was 
in process of enactment in 1938, the Con- 
gress, after searching studies and mature 
deliberation, wisely conciuded that because 
of the special conditions under which neces- 
sarily they are carried on, agriculture and 
its first processing industries in areas of 
production should be wholly exempt. Again, 
when the amendments of 1949 were under 
consideration, Congress, after similar careful 
analysis, arrived at the same conclusion. 

These premises on which this decision was 
taken are no less valid today than before. 
In fact, they are more cogent. For the past 
several years farmers have found their in- 
come progressively squeezed between rising 
costs of production and declining prices for 
their products. Cotton producers in particu- 
lar, faced with a rising tide of competition 
and an alarming falling away of export trade, 
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pave submitted to increasingly severe cur- 
ti iment of production with severe reduc- 
tions of income. The process of acreage cur- 
tailn nent has now gone to a point beyond 
which it cannot go. Cotton producers have 
no > alternative but to reduce costs of pro- 
guction, by all means possible. For many 
producers the imposition of a minimum wage 
requirement would jeopardize their survival. 

On this account the Delta Council of Mis- 
sissippi and the Mid-South Cotton Producers 
Committee would respectfully support and 
commend the decision of the Committee on 
Education and Labor to exclude from its con- 
sideration the matter of exempted enter- 
prises. Should at any future time the ques- 
tion of extended coverage be taken up for 
consideration, these organizations would ask 
to be informed and to be afforded opportun- 
ity to present a more extensive statement 

with supporting documentation. 





What Blocks Gas Price-Fixing Repeal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of June 11, 1955: 

Wuat Biocks GaAs PRICE-FIXING REPEALER? 


Washington reports say that there is less 
than a 50-50 chance that the House will vote 
to repeal the law requiring the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate prices on natural gas 
at the wellhead. 

If the repealer fails, the reason for that will 
be no compliment to the House. It will 
mean, it seems to us, that in the House mem- 
bership there is too much socialism mas- 
querading as economic freedom; or that 
there is an overabundance of politicians who 
wish to cater to the unwarranted fears of gas 
consumers that some thousands of gas pro- 
ducers will combine to overcharge them; or 
that Members fear they are incapable of de- 
signing legislation to prevent collusion and 
preserve competition if ever better antitrust 
laws are needed. 

When the original law was passed it was 
to regulate interstate pipeline rates, just as 
any public utility rates are regulated. It 
wasn’t intended to have the Federal Power 
Commission fix producer prices. But the 
Supreme Court said the law calls for pro- 
aucer regulation. 

Consumers distant from the producers in 
Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma are being 
Jed to believe the law as now written pro- 
tects them. Tht is the irony in the situation 
becaus they will be the sufferers from the 
regulation in the long run. The FPC knows 
what a job it is being forced to tackle and 
the majority wants none of it. Conditions 
from field to field, from area to area, 
«nd they are always changing. The industry 

convinced that the price fixing will dis- 
courage wildcatting and the search for new 
production. If so, that would tend to create 
4 scarcity. On the other hand, if prices 
are fixed to sustain the most uneconomic 
pro cag the better-situated producers will 
make big profits. Either way, the customers 
of the interstate pipelines will pay for un- 
wise regulation. Here in Louisiana, we are 
hot much worried about the price fixing in 
itself. Gas produced for sale within the 
State does not come under the law. Even 
' discovery is hampered we’ll have enough 


fas—and, we expect, at competitive prices. 


vary 
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We can continue to bring in new industries 
to use it. But for the people of this State 
and all other States, the law and the trend 
it represents, is bad. 

Some Congressmen who say they deplore 
collectivism and needless Government inter- 
ference ought to be asked if they are not 
following, in this instance, a line they pre- 
tend to oppose. Some who say they want 
to reduce the high income tax should be 
asked how such professions fit with hiring 
hundreds of thousands of people to regulate 
what there is no excuse for regulating. If 
they say they are afraid of monopoly (ridicu- 
lous with 3,000 or 4,000 producers) or a con- 
spiracy to overcharge the consumer, why 
don’t they see that the antitrust laws are 
good enough to prevent any such thing. If 
they are for free competitive enterprise, why 
don’t they try to preserve it instead of killing 
it? 

On the gas repealer showdown let us hope 
there is less of this inconsistency in the 
House than the reports indicate there is. 





Salute to the Commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to place in the 
Recorp the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting commemorating the 164th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, held at the 
Polish Home in Lackawanna, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 1, 1955: 

Whereas the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, was the most liberal and democratic 
document of its day prociaiming respect for 
the human rights and the lofty aspirations 
for freedom of the individual; and 

Whereas within the past decade since the 
end of World War II, Communist Russia, as 
a result of fearful and shameful appease- 
ment of western democracies, has seized a 
sector of Poland and subjugated Poland and 
other free nations under the yoke of com- 
munistic imprisonment; and 

Whereas this unfortunate example of 
Polish imprisonment by Communist Russia 
should fully awaken our Government to 
fuller defenses against threatening evils on 
the part of Russia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as Americans, whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the Four Freedoms, 
feel duty-bound in the name of justice and 
equality, to pledge loyalty and allegiance to 
our great and beloved United States of Amer- 
ica, to be always on guard against commu- 
nism; be it further 

Resolved, That we, as American citizens of 
Polish descent, hereby repeat our pledge of 
loyalty and allegiance to our great and be- 
loved United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to our great Re- 
public of the United States of America, which 
guarantees freedom and liberty to all, to do 
everything in its power to restore those bless- 
ings of liberty to millions of enslaved Poles 
who are now suffering political, religious, 
and economic persecution in their land; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the now functioning pro- 
Communist government of Poland, illegally 
imposed upon the once-free people of Po- 
land, be brought to an accounting before the 
world’s tribunals of justice for the excesses 
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and persecutions of the thousand-year-old 
established state religion, the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, together with its spiritual leaders, 
namely, His Eminence Stephen Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the primate of Poland, be de- 
nounced and punished according to the im- 
mensity of their crimes; be it further 
Resolved, That the infamous articles of the 
Yalta conference pertaining to the betrayal 
of Poland and other subjugated nations be 
publicly denounced and repudiated by our 
Government; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Vice President, 
Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate; 
to the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles: 
to the United States Senators, Irving M. Ives 
and Herbert H. Lehman; and to the United 
States Congressmen, John R. Pillion and Ed- 
mund F. Radwan. 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
WiIL_uM M. Srypowany, 
Chairman. 
JOSEPH F. Kis, M. D. 
WALTER J. LOHR. 
STEPHEN Guz. 
JULIA MOLENDA. 
Lorrie HaRZYNSKI. 
JOHN F. ASZKLER. 
Dated May 1, 1955, Lackawanna, N. Y. 





Noted Scientist Calls for Impartial Board 
To Decide Upper Colorado Project 
Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Paul 
B. Sears, president-elect of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
sees the proposed multibillion-dollar 
upper Colorado River project as illus- 
trating a serious defect in our national 
structure as far as the relation of science 
to public issues is concerned. 

This view by one of the Nation’s out- 
standing scientists and conservationists 
should be given thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

It is Dr. Sears’ belief that the remedy 
for this defect is the appointment of a 
disinterested board of scientists from 
various fields to study and report on such 
problems. 


In a letter to Science Magazine, Dr. 
Sears says of the upper Colorado River 
project: 

Costly and important as this whole issue 
may be, its greatest significance lies in illus- 
trating a serious defect in our national struc- 
ture as far as the relation of science to public 
issues is concerned. 

Scientific knowledge and personnel are 
available to present the American public with 
factual, verifiable information, thus strip- 
ping the issues down to essential questions 
of national policy. 


Dr. Sears, who also is chairman of the 
Yale University conservation program, 
feels very strongly that “public issues 
should not be clouded and confused by 
failure to get the basic scientific facts.” 

In his letter to the magazine, Dr. 
Sears recites many of the arguments ad- 
vanced both for and against the upper 
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Colorado River project to point out the 
confusion and controversy the project 
has caused throughout the country. 

It must become part of our habit of 
thought and a recognized procedure— 


Dr. Sears declared— 


to insist that, in matters of public policy 
where verifiable physical knowledge is in- 
volved, such aspects of major problems be 
referred to impersonal, disinterested, and 
competent boards of scientists. 

We have in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Research Council, 
a proper and legal mechanism for such as- 
signments. 

These two closely interrelated groups have 
at their command the entire scientific tal- 
ent of the Nation. For various reasons, how- 
ever, they cannot inject themselves into 
controversial issues, unless the Government 
or the public demands that they do so. 


Dr. Sears pointed out that one group 
of scientists has not shared this inhi- 
bition. It is the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil. 

The Engineers Joint Council— 


He said— 
has investigated and reported unfavorably 
upon the upper Colorado project. But the 
air would be greatly cleared and an im- 
portant principle established if the services 
of bodies representing all phases of science 
were called upon to analyze this and similar 
issues. 

It is Dr. Sears’ contention that fail- 
ure to use science as a source of perspec- 
tive in our present stage of culture de- 
grades its function and may in time be 
disastrous. 

The fight over the upper Colorado 
River project is now raging in the House 
of Representatives. I believe it would 
be wise to seek the council of such lead- 
ers of science as Dr. Sears. 

The issues in the upper Colorado River 
project involve verifiable physical knowl- 
edge, and, as Dr. Sears suggests, the 
Nation would benefit greatly if such is- 
sues were decided by the highest scien- 
tific authorities. 

There is no substitute for honest and 
impersonal scientific findings. The pub- 
lic has a right to demand such service 
from scientists who are better qualified 
than any other persons to sit in judg- 
ment on such issues as those involved in 
the upper Colorado River project. 

I believe that Congress might well take 
advantage of Dr. Sear’s proposal. 





Citation of Congressman Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., in Connection With Award of 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Dartmouth College on Sunday, June 12, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri.’ Mr. Speak- 
er, our beloved colleague, JOSEPH W. 
MarTIN, JR., was awarded an honorary 
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degree of doctor of laws at the recent 
commencement at Dartmouth College, 
Sunday, June 12, 1955. 


The citation that accompanied the 
award was most deserving and appro- 
priate. I am certain my colleagues 
would like to read it. It is as follows: 

Your native modesty and perhaps your 
political principles preclude your saying that 
your life was planned as an American politi- 
cal classic, but perhaps it can be said that 
had such a plan existed it would include 
being born and reared a smalltown boy, 
skilled as a shortstop, apprenticed as a news- 
boy, and then progressively reporter, pub- 
lisher, State legislator, Congressman, leader 
of your party in the House of Representa- 
tives, and on two occasions as the Speaker 
of that House, the legislative leader of this 
land. One of America’s foremost practi- 
tioners of the honorable art of politics, your 
example has taught two generations that in 
a republic where the great wheel of govern- 
ing goes round and round, political parties 
are spokes dependent on each other’s 
strength as well as on their own and as such 
must be honored at both the top and the 
bottom of the wheel’s turning. Brother of 
two Dartmouth graduates whose education 
you helped provide, it is wonderfully right 
that this college should now be privileged to 
welcome you into its fellowship as doctor of 
laws. 





The Military Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times: 


THE MILITARY RESERVE BILL—AN ANALYSIS OF 
PRESENT OBJECTIONS TO DEFENSE MEASURE 
BEFORE HOUSE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The compulsory military reserve bill was 
the subject of intensive artificial respira- 
tion by the administration this week. 

But the breath of legislative life appeared 
to have vanished, at least for this session, 
from a law that had been intended to be 
one of the cornerstones of the administra- 
tion’s new military policies. 

The immediate causes of death were 
amendments barring segregation in the Na- 
tional Guard, but the bill was sick—almost 
to the point of death—even before these 
amendments caused it to be withdrawn from 
House consideration. 


The reserve bill in the form in which it 
was presented to the House is a compromise, 
a hybrid, about which nobody, not even the 
Pentagon, was really happy. If it should 
prove to be dead for this session, the out- 
come need not be the “disaster’’ so freely 
predicted; the interval between now and 
next January can be used to draw up legis- 
lation more in keeping with the military 
realities of the atomic age. 

There are many objections to the current 
legislation. One of them is the inherent 
hostility of many Americans to any form of 
universal military training. Representative 
Dewey SHort, of Missouri, senior Republican 
on the House Armed Services Committee and 
a conscientious and enlightened legislator, 
voiced this objection in a speech opposing 
the current bill: 


June 13 


“This may not be UMT [universal military 
training],” he said, “but it is an attempt to 
get a foot in the door.” 


EQUITY OF SERVICE DOUBTED 


Another objection to the current legis}q. 
tion is that it would not accomplish one of 
the purposes it was intended to accomplish— 
to provide equity of service for all. 

The bill would permit, as amended, the 
voluntary enlistment of youths for 6 months’ 
training, followed by 74 years in the Re. 
serve. No fewer than 100,000 annually nor 
more than 250,000 would be so enlisted. 

At the same time, regular draft calls for 
2 years’ active service would continue and 
voluntary enlistments in the Regulars for 
various periods would be accepted, both to 
be followed by commitments to Reserve 
duty. 

The manpower pool of the Nation is in. 
creasing steadily with increasing population. 
The induction age for draftees is steadily 
being pushed back into older age brackets 
as draft calls are reduced. The budget and 
active-duty manpower for the Regular serv. 
ices are being reduced. 

There are elements of incompatibility in 
these facts that the Pentagon will not admit, 
but that make it certain that the new bill 
cannot provide equity of service. Indeed, 
the chances are that some able-bodied men 
may not have to serve at all. 


The cost of the new program is another 
factor that has aroused misgivings. 

By the fiscal year 1959 the proposed pro- 
gram would cost a minimum of more than 
$2 billion annually—more than double the 
cost of the present Reserve program. This 
increased Reserve cost would provide still 
another “squeeze” on the Regular forces, if 
the balanced-budget concept was retained 
If the current Reserve plan should be 
adopted, our commitment to greatly in- 
creased Reserve costs would probably mean 
further cuts in the Regular services. 

The greatest and most important objec- 
tion to the Reserve plan is the emphasis it 
places on the militia concept in an age when 
military professionalism of the highest order 
is the primary requirement. 








WEEKEND WARRIORS 


The program would provide eventually 4 
Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 men, with a stand- 
by Reserve of perhaps 2 million more. Un- 
deniably this Reserve would be in a better 
state of organization and training than our 
Reserve today. But it would necessarily be 
a half-trained Reserve, an organization of 
weekend warriors. The bulk of it would still 
need an additional 3 months or so of active 
training after war started before commit- 
ment to battle. 

And it would be organized and trained for 
what? World War II battlefields? Repulse 
of ground invasion? A force as large as this 
could not be transported overseas for many 
months after mobilization, if then. 


Its primary use, therefore, at least in the 
initial stages of any war, would be to stiffen 
and strengthen our civil defense organiza- 
tion. 

Yet there is to be no real training provided 
for this purpose, and the tactical organiza- 
tion of the new Reserve, strictly tailored to | 
the battlefield, would not seem to fit civil 
defense needs. 

We should take a leaf from Britain’s book | 
and specially train and specially organiz 
Reserve components for civil defense duties. 

But most important is to remember the | 
preeminent role of the specialist, the highly 
trained soldier, sailor, and airman in the 
atomic age. Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, United 
States Air Force, in his provocative study, | 
United States Military Doctrine, very rightly 
stresses professionalism as one of our fun- 
damental necessities today. If any Reserve 
bill strengthens the Reserve at the expense 
of the regulars it is not worth the price. 
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1955 
Man Cannot Live Without Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, man cannot 
live without water, and while we often 
nave too much of it in Louisiana, we 
are mindful that the entire Nation may 
ultimately face a water famine. 

This is serious. It threatens our ex- 
istence as a nation. The time for action 
1s now. 

Eminent demographists forecast that 
in less than 50 years our population will 
have doubled. Think of that. That 
means that 330 million souls along with 
a tremendously expanded agricultural- 
industrial plant will be seeking water. 
Will there be enough for them? 

Man must have water. 

Water rationing is necessary in many 
localities. 

Experimentalists are trying to find an 
economical way to make saline waters 
fit for human consumption. 

A nation cannot survive without an 
adequate water supply. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding our 
crave water shortages, billions of acre- 
feet of precious water flows unmolested 
and needlessly into the sea taking a 
heavy toll of human life and valuable 
property in their wake. Dr. Hugh Ben- 
nett, the world’s very greatest authority 
on soil conservation, tells us that this 
water also carries a million acres of our 
irreplaceable topsoil into the sea each 


m year. 


There are serious water shortages. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection there 
is little wrong that engineering brains 
cannot correct. All we have to do is to 
put the engineers to work» Let us briefly 
consider the Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio 
River system from which Louisiana re- 
ceives its flood waters. Man in his im- 
patience has butchered the main water- 
sheds supplying these trunk water lines; 
but, Mr. Speaker, each of these water- 
sheds can be restored to their original 
purpose—made to perform the work that 
God intended they should do. 

All along the main rivers there must be 
great storage basins to receive and hold 
the flood waters. These basins would 
reduce and eventually eliminate fiood 
damage. 

The engineers can do the job. We 
have the engineers and we have the nec- 
essary money. Then what are we wait- 
ing for? 

Mr. Speaker, these storage basins 
would become a vital water source for 
Scores of municipalities and for farm use. 
Indeed, it is said that it would be possible 
to divert the flood waters pouring down 
upon Louisiana westward into Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, the Lord only 
knows just how many acre-feet of vital 
water are being deliberately polluted. 
Many once useful streams are now little 
less than open sewers—menaces to 
health and repulsive to human decency. 
Man should not make war upon na- 
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ture. He must not destroy God given 
resources. Polluted water is destructive 

= marine life. It is deadly to the water- 
owl. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress will give serious attention to 
the water problem without further delay. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a pertinent article by 
Joseph A. Fox, which appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star for 
June 12, 1955: 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE—BvuT UNITED 
States. May Be FAcinGc CATASTROPHIC 
SHORTAGE 


(By Joseph A. Fox) 


Is the United States headed toward a cata- 
strophic water shortage? 

That is more than a possibility, according 
to some experts. They point to spots on the 
water map where ever-growing needs already 
are creating supply problems—and litigation. 
They predict that the time will come when 
critical areas will be the rule rather than 
the exception, as population increases and 
industry expands. 

Nothing of the sort is going to happen, 
according to another school of informed 
thought on the subject. 

Conceding that the water stocks of the 
Nation are poorly distributed, and that there 
probably will be times and places in which 
severe shortages occur, at least temporarily, 
these experts insist that the country as a 
whole is safe. 

The worst that could happen, they con- 
tend, is that water which now costs the 
average householder less than 5 cents a ton— 
250 gallons—could become a relatively ex- 
pensive commodity in areas of scarcity, where 
elaborate pumping systems might be re- 
quired to bring it in from the outside. 

The two sets of forecasters agree on one 
point: The country has become so de- 
pendent on an adequate supply of water for 
sO many things, that much more must be 
done by everybody concerned, in the way of 
research and planning to meet this need. 
Admittedly, not enough attention has been 
given the problem in the past. Water has 
been too much taken for granted. 


The West always has been water-conscious, 
because of the demands of agriculture. More 
than half the water used in this country 
today goes to keep fields green in that region, 
once given over largely to sagebrush and 
rattlesnakes. 


Nowadays, new advances in industry—the 
development of synthetic fibers, for ex- 
ample—call for more water all the time. 
Forty percent of all the water we use goes 
to industry. And so the industrial East also 
is awakening to the importance of the water 
factor in the economy. 

With 90 percent of our useful water sup- 
ply going to agriculture and industry, only 
a thin 10 percent remains for everyday living 
needs in city and countryside. Here again, 
our growing population adds to the squeeze 
each year. 

Congress also is becoming more aware of 
the water problem. The House, which wants 
to set up water-supply projects in every 
State, only recently started the ball rolling 
by voting $4 million to continue experi- 
ments on methods for making salt and brack- 
ish water usable for everyday needs. The 
Senate upped this to $10 million and a con- 
ference committee is now working on an 
adjustment. 

President Eisenhower has a Cabinet com- 
mittee studying the problem. 

To anyone trying to get a true perspective 
on the dimensions of this water problem, 
the figures compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey offer a hopeful key. The 
Survey experts, who live with the problem 
constantly, are not alarmist on the subject 
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of our water supply. But neither are they 
complacent. 

Even to a generation accustomed to think- 
ing in astronomic terms, the statistics are 
staggering. They require a new dimension 
in numerical thinking. 


CONSUMPTION MAY DOUBLE 


There are 165 million people in the United 
States. They use, currently, 210 billion gal- 
lons of fresh water every day—more than 
1,200 gallons a person. The experts expect 
this consumption rate to double within the 
next 25 years. 

Where does this water come from? 

Of the 210 billion gallons used daily, 175 
billion are surface water from rivers and 
lakes. The remaining 35 billion are drawn 
from the ground in wells and springs. 

How does the demand stack up against the 
supply? 

The average daily rainfall across the coun- 
try is 4.2 trillion gallons. This is 20 times 
the present daily demand. It represents an 
average annual rainfall of about 30 inches. 
The joker, however, is that only a fraction of 
this total water supply actually is available 
for use by man. 


HOW IT BREAKS DOWN 


Here is how the figures break down: 

In the first place, more than 70 percent of 
the total precipitation—21.5 inches of it—is 
either evaporated or absorbed by nonuseful 
plants before man has a chance to get at it. 

The remaining 30 percent—8.5 inches—be- 
comes available to man in streams, lakes, or 
wells. Technically, this water is known as 
run-off. In theory, it can be used. Again, 
however, much of this water cannot under 
present circumstances be put to effective 
use. It comes in flood flow of such volume, 
that it is too hard to store. Or it may be 
needed to carry away sewage—or for naviga- 
tion. Some 7 inches of rainfall goes into 
these channels. 


NOT TOO FRIGHTENING 


On its face, the picture is not too frighten- 
ing. The water is there. Clearly, serious 
shortage will be averted if we can find ways 
of getting more use from the 30 percent po- 
tential run-off supply, and of salvaging some 
of that original 70 percent wastage. 

Bad distribution is the foremost stumbling 
block to satisfactory use of rainfall. Too 
often, rain comes at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and in too much volume. 

The 17 westernmost States—where the 
Government has its vast reclamation proj- 
ects—constitute about 60 percent of the land 
area of the United States. But they get only 
about one-fourth of the overall water sup- 
ply. 

BATTLE OVER WATER RIGHTS 

There also is great disparity within these 
regions. 

For example, the Pacific Northwest has a 
100-inch rainfall yearly; places like Utah and 
Nevada get 4. This is the sort of thing that 
starts the States battling over water rights. 

In the East, New York’s right to divert the 
flow of the Delaware River has been chal- 
lenged by Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

As the pinch gets tighter in water-sensitive 
areas, more litigation can be expected. 

Adequate legal standards for this issue 
still are to be devised, but controls that will 
safeguard the rights of all are looked on as an 
ultimate certainty. 

More basic than the problem oF now to di- 
vide up the water is the problem of how to 
get more water to divide. Were is where the 
planners are really getting busy. 

They emphasize: 


Overdevelopment; that is, taking more 
water out of a given area than nature puts 
back in the earth, must be eased. New 
sources of supply must be developed. And 


as a complementary proposition, no avenue 
of avoiding waste and promoting water con- 
servation can be overlooked. 
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In trying to take greater advantage of 
available water supplies, hydrologists have 
been pursuing several lines of attack. 

Where geological conditions are favorable, 
it has been possible to save stream water 
that would otherwise be wasted by sink- 
ing wells nearby and, in effect, siphoning the 
water through the ground to these subter- 
ranean depositories. 

Another device is the artificial recharge of 
ground stores by spreading flood waters from 
mountain streams over land where soil struc- 
ture will permit it to seep in. 

Receiving much attention also is the de- 
struction of the worthless water-loving 
plants—they’re known as phreatophytes— 
which habitually grow where their roots can 
be sent down to the water table and which, 
through the process of transpiration, dis- 
charge relative large quantities of water va- 
por into the air. 

The storage and reuse in small reservoirs 
and cooling towers of water that already has 
served some industrial purpose is another 
step being studied. More effective pollution 
control and less waste in irrigation also are 
recognized needs. 

The most dramatic line of inquiry, how- 
ever, is the desalting program. Here, of 
course, the effort is not aimed at salvaging 
presently available supplies—but rather at 
increasing the total supply of fresh water. 
Involved is not alone the matter of purifying 
salt sea water, but also of cleansing fresh- 
water areas that have become impregnated 
with salt-water seepage—a problem of in- 
creasing importance in some _ west-coast 
areas. 

Some work already has been done on this 
water-cleansing idea. But the ordinary proc- 
esses still are too expensive to make the 
operation feasible in a program of any size. 
Right now, it costs between $400 and $500 
an acre-foot—a l-acre expanse of water 1 
foot deep—to freshen up the salt water. 

The Interior Department, which is direct- 
ing the desalting project, seeks to reduce 
the cost for sea water to about $120 an acre- 
foot, and that for making brackish water 
suitable for irrigation to $40 an acre-foot. 
Scientists believe these goals are in sight. 


Mr. Speaker, we must not underesti- 
mate the seriousness of this impending 
water shortage. As in so many other 
matters affecting man’s survival, there 
are those in high places who would pro- 
crastinate; those who want to follow the 
rule of wait and see, and finally those 
who can never see the forest for the 
trees; and in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that water conservation and dis- 
tribution has no proper place in partisan 
politics. If the politicians cannot keep 
their heads above water, water must be 
kept above the politicians. 





Postmaster General Summerfield Honors 
Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 16, 1955, the committee on 
education for freedom of the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, honored 
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Comdr. Benjamin B. Lipsner, of Aviation 
Post, No. 651, who is liaison chairman of 
the education for freedom campaign. 
The committee officially noted and ap- 
proved the tribute paid Commander 
Lipsner by Postmaster General Summer- 
field in commemorating the 36th anni- 
versary of the founding of the United 
States airmail system. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement of Postmaster 
Arthur E. Summerfield: 


The Post Office Department today observes 
the 36th anniversary of the founding by the 
United States on August 12, 1918, of the first 
permanent civilian airmail service in the 
world. 

The date is also important as marking the 
beginnings of commercial aviation in the 
United States, Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield noted in an anniversary 
statement. 

Early in 1918, Mr. Summerfield explained, 
Postmaster General Albert Burleson con- 
ferred with Secretary of War Newton Baker 
and others, and as a result set up an ex- 
perimental airmail service between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York, N. Y., with an 
intermediate stop at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first flights both ways were made on 
May 15, 1918. 

The United States Army furnished planes 
and pilots and conducted flying and main- 
tenance, and the Post Office Department han- 
dled the mail and all operations connected 
with it. It also printed the first 24-cent 
carmine rose and blue airmail stamp, with 
the picture of the early flying machine, the 
Jenny. 

Incidentally, one sheet of these first air- 
mail stamps with the Jenny printed upside 
down escaped the post office in Washington 
and gave philately one of its most dramatic 
moments. A fortunate mint-sheet buyer, so 
the legend goes, went to the Washington 
Post Office the day the stamp was first issued 
in 1918. A man ahead of him ordered a 
sheet of the stamps and then indignantly 
handed it back to the clerk because the clerk 
because the airplanes were upside down. The 
next man in line was given this sheet. To- 
day a single stamp from this sheet, the only 
one of its kind ever released by the Post Office 
Department out of billions of sheets of 
stamps issued since July 1, 1847, is valued 
at $3,500. 

Before 1918, Mr. Summerfield pointed out, 
no regularly organized airmail had been set 
up anywhere by any nation. All attempts 
had been of short duration, and on an ex- 
perimental basis only. The United States 
Post Office Department itself had cooperated 
in such experimental flights in September 
1911. 

To organize the United States first sched- 
uled experimental service, the Army assigned 
Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, who coordinated 
the efforts of the two Departments, and who 
became the Post Office Department’s first 
Superintendent of Airmail Service when the 
Department took over the service. 

The experimental service launched in May 
1918 continued until August 10, 1918, when 
the last mail in the experiment was flown. 
On Monday, August 12, 1918, the Post Office 
Department, equipped with six custom-built 
150-horsepower new aero-mail biplanes—ad- 
vanced for their day—began the world’s first 
regular permanent civilian airmail service. 


Pioneer Pilot Max Miller (burned to death 
in September 1920 over Morristown, N. J., 
while carrying the mails) was at the controls 
of the first plane taking off that day with 
airmail from College Park, Md. 

The plane left at 11:35 a. m., carrying 
about 220 pounds of mail; Pilot Maurice New- 
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ton took over at Philadelphia and landed at 
New York at 2:15 p. m. Two other pioneer 
pilots flew the southbound trip from New 
York to Washington in 3 hours, starting at 
noon. They were Pilots Robert Shank ang 
Edward V. Gardner. 

Aviation pioneers of those days hailed the 
“aero mail” as the first commercial use to 
which the airplane had been put, and recog. 
nized the Post Office Department’s airmajj 
service as the forerunner of today’s tremen. 
dous air industry, Mr. Summerfield noted. 

The Post Office Department, sensing the 
possibilities of airmail over longer routes as 
a vital need in the expanding American econ. 
omy, moved ahead rapidly in enlarging the 
service. The next route started between New 
York and Chicago on September 5, 1918, 
and was permanently established on May 15, 
1919. 

New routes followed quickly—from Chicago 
to Omaha, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and San 
Francisco. The Post Office Department made 
its first transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco on September 8, 1920, 
with the plane carrying 16,000 letters and 
averaging 80 miles an hour, Mr. Summerfield 
recalled. 

Development of the airlanes by the Post 
Office Department continued, and, in 1926, 
Congress passed the Air Commerce Act, pro- 
viding for commercial passenger flights and 
routes for private companies. When these 
ventures had been demonstrated successfully, 
the Post Office Department—having seen 
commercial aviation safely through its 
fledgling days—stepped out of the picture, 
and contracted for its airmail service with 
private carriers. Contracts for carrying the 
airmail were let in 1927. 

The Post Office Department, however, has 
not lost its keen interest in the development 
of the aircraft industry, Mr. Summerfield 
noted. In line with President Eisenhower's 
mandate for better mail service at less cost, 
Mr. Summerfield pointed out that the Post 
Office Department on October 6, 1953, pio- 
neered another major development in this 
field, launching a service for more rapid 
transmission of regular mail by air on 4 
space-available basis. 

This service, already operating experi- 
mentally between Chicago and Washington 
and New York, as well as between those 
three cities and Florida points and between 
various smaller “cities, means that millions 
of pieces of mail are delivered everyday as 
much as a day earlier, Mr. Summerfield 
pointed out. 

“However, equally important, today’s an- 
niversary of our establishment of the world’s 
first regular civilian airmail reminds us in 
the Post Office Department that the Ameri- 
can public demands a progressive spirit in 
its mail service, as it did even in 1918 and 
at other times when the Department has 
pioneered new service,” he said. 

“This progressive spirit is typical of our 
operations today. In addition to the transit 
of regular mail by air, we are speeding mail 
and saving money through use of func- 
tionally designed new vehicles, painted red, 
white, and blue in the spirit of new postal 
revolution. 

“We are bringing administration of the 
mail service cioser to the people through de- 
centralization from Washington of many 
important postal operations. We have in- 
stituted longer hours of service to the public 
by keeping post offices open at hours to suit 
public convenience and by making _ later 
collections in most major cities. 

“These and many other developments are 
evidence that we have recaptured—after 4 
previous 30 years of decadence and deficit in 
the postal service—the constructive imagina- 
tion that marked the start of the airmail 
service on August 12, 1918.” 
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1955 
Authorizing Building of Museum of His- 
tory and Technology 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have before us today a bill to provide $36 
million for the construction of a new 
Museum of History and Technology to 
be a part of the Smithsonian Institution. 
This museum will house the Nation’s 
outstanding present and evergrowing 
collection of historical items which are 
of great interest to our people. 

That the need for such a building is 
great has been known for some time 
and, I think, we must now take into con- 
sideration the relative importance of 
this need. 

This Smithsonian Institution is a most 
valuable part of the Nation’s Capital. 
I do not mean to imply that its value is 
limited to one city. Rather it is a kind 
of national museum belonging to all of 
our people. It has provided a showplace 
for the pageant of our national progress 
for over a century despite its inadequate 
facilities. It is a center of knowledge 
and repository for its collection of price- 
less treasures. The Smithsonian has 
also become world famous as a scientific 
institution reflecting great credit to our 
country. Certainly an organization 
which serves us so well deserves a build- 
ing sufficient to its needs. 

The present building was constructed 
75 years ago on a budget which was ex- 
tremely limited even for the time. Con- 
sequently, there is not nearly enough 
floor space to provide for display and 
much that is worthwhile goes unseen by 
the tens of thousands of visitors each 
year. This portion of the collection 
must, of necessity, be hidden away in 
some storeroom. Due to the building’s 
age and condition, any sort of recon- 
struction would be impossible. With this 
in mind the Regents of the Smithsonian 
have been working for some time to per- 
fect plans for a new building. 

They have wisely chosen a site which 
is directly in line with the National] Gal- 
lery of Art so that these two buildings 
would form part of a path leading from 
the Capitol to the Washington Monu- 
ment, an ideal location from the point 
of view of the visitor to Washington. 
The building would provide sufficient 
Space not only for the present collection, 
but also for the many contributions now 
unavailable to the Smithsonian because 
of the lack of display area. 

We must remember the importance of 
the Institution to the Nation. It is high 
up on the list of almost every visitor to 
the Capital, with 5 million persons visit- 
ing the museum every year. How much 
more meaningful an experience it would 
be for them with a background planned 
to display properly the impressiveness of 
this collection. Our visitors, young and 
old alike, would go away with a greater 
scnse of pride in what America has ac- 
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complished and a greater enthusiasm to 
add to these accomplishments. Not only 
would the museum have more meaning 
for our own citizens, but it would be a 
clearer demonstration of our national 
progress for those coming from all points 
of the globe. 

With the facilities proposed in this 
bill, the Smithsonian would better fill its 
present role and would also be able to 
attempt education on a nationwide scale. 
With expanded facilities it would be pos- 
sible to originate radio and television 
programs from the museum itself, al- 
lowing many more millions across the 
country to enjoy some of the benefits our 
National Museum has to offer. Many 
people who would never be able to make 
the trip to Washington would have the 
opportunity of witnessing our Nation’s 
greatness and of feeling the same stir of 
patriotism experienced by those who are 
fortunate enough to make the trip. 

I wish to state my conviction that this 
bill, H. R. 6410, deserves our serious con- 
sideration and the support of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 





Foreign Aid and the American Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time, Members of Con- 
gress and the American people also 
should be interested in the subject of 
foreign aid and the American budget. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an address by Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, senior vice president, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., before the Rotary Club of Hous- 
ton, Tex., on May 26. 

The address follows: 


FOREIGN AID AND THE AMERICAN BUDGET 


Mr. President, honored guests and friends. 
I think I can safely say “friends” even 
though I am a Kiwanian admidst a gath- 
ering of Rotarians. The name of your or- 
ganization may differ from that of mine, 
but I’m sure we are guided by the same 
principles and ideals in the conduct of our 
lives and in the fulfillment of our respon- 
sibilities. 

Sharing the same reverence for our coun- 
try and the same interest in its future, you 
will share my concern for the preservation 
of our liberty and our way of life. Let me 
show you how the misguided thinking of 
some of our Government Officials and many 
of our citizens is bringing our country close 
to disaster through our unbalanced budget, 
a rising national debt and high taxes. 

Following the usual custom of opening 
a serious discussion with a humorous story, 
I should like to quote campaign statements 
made by two successful candidates for the 
Presidency of our Republic. 

In 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “Any 
government, like any family, can for a year 
or two spend a little more than it earns, 
but you and I know that a continuation 
of that habit means the poorhouse. * * * 
When I’m elected, I shall reduce the cost 
of Government 25 percent right across the 
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board * * * and reduce the national debt.” 

The cost of Government then was less 
than $5 billion a year and our national debt 
was less than $20 billion. We all recall 
what happened to the Roosevelt promises. 

In 1952 Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower prom- 
ised to balance the national budget and 
reduce the national debt. Let’s see what 
happened to the Eisenhower promises to 
date. 

First, the national budget hasn’t been bal- 
anced, and there seems to be little inclina- 
tion on the part of the administration to 
balance it. Second, the national debt ceil- 
ing has been lifted, at his request, so that 
it could be increased. 

FOREIGN AID 


The foreign-aid program, to which I in- 
vite your attention today, helps keep our 
national budget unbalanced and pyramids 
our national debt. We embraced the for- 
eign-aid program during World War I when 
we made large loans to several nations to 
finance their war efforts—loans totaling $22 
billion. A moratorium on the payment of 
these loans and interest was declared 25 
years ago, and for all practical purposes, they 
should be written off as a loss. 


WORLD WAR II 


Shortly after the outbreak of World War II 
Congress passed the so-called lend-lease act 
in March 1941. This act gave official status 
to the biggeet giveaway of the American 
taxpayers’ funds in history. 

We were told that the funds of the democ- 
racies were exhausted and we must provide 
credit—to save democracy. We were told 
we must provide munitions—to save democ- 
racy. We were told we must transport those 
munitions through the submarine-infested 
seas—to save democracy. We were told we 
must send our boys across to fight the war— 
to save democracy. 

We may not have saved democracy, but we 
certainly saved England. Of the $48 billion 
which we shelled out to 38 nations fighting 
to save democracy, England received $25 
billion, or 52 percent. 

The cessation of hostilities did not halt 
the request for funds. They merely shifted 
the emphasis from firearms to food. 

Then the European nations convinced us 
that they were threatened with economic 
chaos. The Secretary of State, George Mar- 
shall, responded in a speech at Harvard Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1947. His speech, while 
no sensation in this country, almost pre- 
cipitated a stampede in Europe as nations 
rushed to qualify for American aid. Their 
militant natonalism temporarily forgotten, 
all non-Communist countries participated in 
the Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation which met in Paris 5 weeks later. 

The so-called Marshall plan activated as 
ECA, was represented as an economic emer- 
gency measure, intended to help Europe’s 
free institutions survive. The plan did not 
live out its 4-year program, as Congress found 
Communist aggression in Greece, Turkey, 
and finally in Korea to be a greater menace. 
The 3-year life of the Marshall plan cost the 
American taxpayers $12.5 billion. 

After the Marshall plan came the Mutual 
Security Act. This was followed by Harold 
Stassen’s free-wheeling Foreign Operations 
Act. By June 30 of this year, the total for- 
eign aid will have reached $128 billion. Of 
that amount England received more than 
39 percent, although 45 nations participated. 
This staggering amount is more than the 
total wealth of our Republic 50 years ago. 
The actual purpose of this aid was to 
strengthen our Allies to the end that we 
might jointly preserve democracy. 

Soon after the Marshall plan was initiated, 
chalk scribblings appeared all over France 
urging Americans to get out and the English 
people appealed to their authorities to send 
American soldiers home. Because of this 
uncooperative attitude, we spent $20 million 
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of the taxpayers’ money in publicity to sell 
the Europeans the idea that our intentions 
in giving them this aid, which they claimed 
was urgently needed, were honorable. More 
recently, the word “traitor” was painted 
across the London statue of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to whom Winston Churchill had 
referred as “the greatest American friend 
Britain ever found.” 

In January 1952, a congressional commit- 
tee invesigation revealed that France had 
collected $100 million in taxes from our con- 
struction of military installations and facil- 
ities in their country. This was approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the total cost—prac- 
tically the same percentage as France’s share 
of the military project for her defense. In 
other words, she was getting her military 
installations at virtually no cost to her. 

In addition, the investigation showed that 
France was charging us a landing fee of $6 
for every American officer and $2 for every 
enlisted man we sent over to defend her. 
She said she considered these charges as fees 
for service rendered to us. What it amounted 
to was that we were rendering a service in 
defending her country and paying her for the 
privilege of doing it. 

It has become apparent to many of us that 
other nations have voted us the exclusive 
privilege of defending their liberty and ours. 
For example, the population of Western 
Europe and the United States is 440 million, 
of which our population represents 37 per- 
cent of the total. Yet, more than 60 percent 
of the Armed Forces stationed in Western 
Europe today are American boys. Our divi- 
sions over there would bear the brunt of 
the fighting if East Europe unleashed a sneak 
attack—not against us, but against West 
Europe. 

We have the expense of maintaining 
American air squadrons in Britain, but 
Britain has veto over their use. If the Com- 
munists should attack Britain, our American 
boys would of course be released immedi- 
ately to strike back. On the other hand, if 
Russia were to attack Alaska, Seattle, or San 
Francisco, do you think Britain would permit 
the use of our American, British-based Air 
Force to attack Moscow? 

We have a mutual-aid pact with Britain, 
France, and other NATO countries whereby 
we will go to their aid if they are attacked 
by Russia. There is no doubt in my mind 
that we would live up to the terms of that 
pact. But, would Britain, France, and other 
NATO countries live to the agreement, in the 
event we were attacked by Russia, or would 
they declare their neutrality and leave us to 
go it alone. Our experience in Korea is a 
good example of what might happen. There, 
we provided more than 90 percent of the 
foreign troops and most of the money to 
stem the tide of communism, while England 
called the shots. 

“The British still operate on the maxim 
of one of their great statesmen that England 
has no friends, no enemies, only interests,” 
said the Houston Chronicle editorially the 
early part of this month. “Would that this 
country had statesmen who possessed a sim- 
ilar regard for our own country,” concluded 
the editorial. 

Foreign aid and domestic extravagance 
have pyramided our public debt to $276 bil- 
lion, or $1,685 per capita. “Unpublicized 
commitments,” said the Honorable Harry 
FLoop Byrp, senior United States Senator 
from Virginia, one of the most courageous, 
one of the most able, and one of the wisest 
statesmen of our time, “would almost double 
that amount.” England’s per capita debt is 
$1,489, and that of Canada, $1,196. 

The Secretary of Commerce predicts that 
1955 will, in all probability, be the biggest 
business year in the history of our country. 
Yet, the administration is budgeting a deficit 
equal to the total cost of government when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President. 

You can imagine what would happen to 
your business if, at the peak of its income, 
its outgo exceeded its income. You can 
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also readily realize what would happen to 
you as an individual if, at the peak of your 
earnings, you spent more than you took in. 
The same thing will happen to government. 

The value of our dollar has decreased to 
52 cents in the last 10 years. Rising na- 
tional debt, high taxes, and cheap money are 
the road to inflation, chaos, and dictatorship. 
It is this combination that produced Musso- 
lini, Hitler and Stalin. If continued, it will 
produce a dictator in America. 

How much of a factor, you ask, is foreign 
aid in our budget? It will cost us $4.7 billion 
this year. Without foreign aid in the fiscal 
year 1956, we could reduce personal income 
taxes 12 percent, corporate income taxes 22 
percent—or we could balance the Federal 
budget and have a $1.1 billion surplus. 

In 1954 England not only balanced her 
budget but had a surplus of $1,212 million, 
while we had a deficit of $3.1 billion. Britain 
plans to reduce her personal and corporate 
income taxes substantially this year and yet 
show a surplus of $515 million, while we an- 
ticipate a deficit of $4.5 billion. Our aid to 
Britain in 1954, when she had a surplus of 
$1,212 million and we had a deficit of $3.1 
billion, provided 20 percent of Britain’s 1954 
surplus, and will provide 29 percent of her 
expected 1955 surplus. 

“It is high time,” the Chronicle editorial 
continued, ‘“‘the United States quit throwing 
money and material around the world like a 
drunken sailor and settled on a foreign policy 
clearly consonant with our national interests 
first and foremost. We pile deficit on deficit 
until we threaten ourselves with bank- 
ruptcy.” 

The American taxpayers have underwrit- 
ten the cost of placing many of the free na- 
tions on a stronger financial basis than we 
are today. Many of these foreign nations 
are using our subsidies not only to balance 
their budgets, but to reduce their national 
debts, while we continue an unbalanced 
budget, a pyramiding debt, and high taxes, 
all of which combined, reduce the buying 
power of our money. 

I believe most of us agree with Senator 
Byrp who contends that the time has come 
when we should eliminate foreign aid, bal- 
ance our budget, reduce the national debt, 
and return to fiscal sanity. 

Instead of eliminating foreign aid, the 
Eisenhower administration is urging an in- 
crease in amount and perpetuity in the 
budget. 

The Eisenhower administration must be 
made to understand that its commitment to 
balance our national budget and reduce our 
national debt has priority over any and all 
foreign aid. “We, the people” must play a 
more active part in our Government, if our 
way of life is to endure. Rome endured as 
long as there were Romans. America will 
endure as long as we remain American in 
spirit, in heart, and in thought. 

“We, the people” can and should assert 
ourselves. We should tell our President, our 
Senators and our Representatives, in no un- 
certain terms that the national budget must 
be balanced and the national debt reduced. 
Our public servants are responsive to the 
people’s will. Let them know your will 
through letters, telegrams, and personal con- 
tacts. 





The Real Threat to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 12, the Baitic Committee of 
Washington, D. C., held a mass meeting 
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commemorating the 14th. anniversary of 
the forced deportation of over 50,009 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians by 
the Russian Communists. June 14, 1941, 
will stand as one of the blackest marks 
on the long list of crimes against hu- 
manity by the Russian Communists. Be. 
cause of the significance of this affair 
and the need for those of us who enjoy 
the blessings of individual liberty to be 
reminded that tyranny is on the march, 
under leave granted, I insert my address 
of June 12 before the Baltic Committee 
of Washington, D. C.: 
THE REAL THREAT TO PEACE 


(Address by Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN before 
the Baltic Committee of Washington) 


It is a privilege for me to be able to join 
with you today in commemorating the sad 
events which took place in Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania on June 14, 1941. That day 
was, indeed, the darkest in all of history for 
those three small but free nations situated 
as they are on the shores of the Baltic Sea, 
It is our dedicated task to make certain that 
the infamous crimes committed on that day 
by the Russian Communists shall not fade 
from the memory of freemen. That is why 
we Americans have come to know June 14 
of each year as Baltic States’ Freedom Day, 

As we look back to June 14, 1941, that date 
seems very distant and hardly belonging to 
the generation in which we live. 

Fourteen years in the ordinary course of 
history reflects little more than a split sec- 
ond. 

But the 14 years which have elapsed since 
that darkest of days are not judged now, nor 
will they be judged by the hard test of time 
as a split second, an hour, a day, or a year. 

Generations of the future will surely re- 
gard that unhappy day as one of the ear- 
marks of an era which threatened to extin- 
guish all forms of civilization and all those 
things for which the common man has 
struggled since the beginning of time. 

There can be no doubt but what the un- 
believable events of these past 14 years to- 
gether with those of equal evil which took 
place during the preceding 24 years, will hold 
that place in recorded history. 

One cannot help but wonder what has 
happened to those more than 50,000 God- 
fearing, freedom-loving patriots who on June 
14, 1941, were taken into custody by the 
Russian secret police and sent to the most 
dismal, far reaches of the current empire of 
Moscow. We know from sworn testimony 
by eyewitnesses of the cruel methods used 
by the Russian secret police to tear wife 
from husband and children from parents. 

We know, too, the careful method and in- 
human precision used by these agents of 
Satan to make certain that no members of 
the same family were put into the same box- 
cars for shipment to an alien, unknown des- 
tination. 

The established record on this crime also 
reveals the clear intent of the Russian Com- 
munists to destroy the very soul of each of 
these three gallant nations by the process of 
selecting the leaders of religion, intellectual 
thought, national patriotism, business in- 
genuity and enterprise, education, and free 
labor for assignment to a life of ruthless ex- 
ploitation and degradation. 

No doubt now exists but that the Russians 
had a carefully worked-out plan reduced to 
writing and then placed in the hands of their 
secret police in order that a crime of this 
magnitude could be carried out so effectively 

It is only human for us to wonder where 
those heroic people might be tonight just as 
it is our duty to pray for them each day. 

In the passing of 14 years there have been 
many happenings in the world which almost 
defy belief. 

These events seem also to confound many 
of those who during that period were 
charged with the conduct of foreign rela- 
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tions on behalf of this and other still free 
ations. 

. oa rhaps the outstanding event of that 

period is reflected in the fact that the civil- 

wation of Which we are a part, having sunk 

so deep in @ tryst with evil, has been able 

to survive at all. 

The second most remarkable event, in my 
judgment, is reflected in the fact that when 
our leaders recognized the dangerous posi- 
tion into which we had been corraled, they 
were able, nevertheless, to rally the spark 
of freedom and human decency which has 
always burned steadily in the breasts of 
mankind. 

That singular event is what launched us 
into what we have come to know as the 
“cold war’—which some people are today 
attempting to end because they believe it is 
possible to establish a modus vivendi with 
the Russian Communists. 

We called it a cold war because of the 
absence of orthodox conflicts which history 
records all too frequently. 

There were no great land armies engaged 
in battle with one another—modern weap- 
ons of destruction as we know them were 
employed to a very minimum—the classical 
type of economic blockade was not 
launched—and there seemed plenty of room 
for an attitude of business as usual. 

“Cold war,” therefore, seemed to be a good 
description of the conflict between the Rus- 
sian Communists and the aspirations of all 
freemen—but what a terrible mistake we 
made in calling it a cold war. 

The facts are that the warfare being used 
against civilization as we know it by the 
conspiracy of communism is hotter than 
any war ever known to mankind. 

In this type of warfare more people have 
already been tortured, maimed, imprisoned, 
and killed than in any other war in recorded 
history. 

You and I know full well how hot this 
war has been for the good people of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

We are aware that for each and every one 
of those gallant freedom-loving people to 
barely live is a 24-hour-per-day struggle 
against the alien occupier. 

The Russian Communists have given am- 
ple evidence of their determination that they 
will either break the spirit of all the people 
of the Baltic States or they shall exterminate 
them. 

As we look upon the full record of the 
crimes against humanity made in the name 
of Russian communism, we see clearly the 
use of manmade famines, a device used to 
destroy millions of liberty-loving Ukrainians 
and Turkestanians. 

We cannot help but see the vast network 
of prison camps which extend from one end 
to the other of the Communist empire, and 
in which are imprisoned patriots and fight- 
ers for individual liberty from each and ev- 
ery one of the non-Russian nations enslaved 
within the Russian Communist empire. 

We are sadly reminded that the life span 
of those imprisoned in the slave labor camps 
rarely exceeds a period of several years. 

Millions upon millions of people are suf- 
fering the same fate as the heroic Balts by 
being forcibly deported from their Commu- 
nist-occupied homelands to the interior 
reaches of the imperial Russian Communist 
empire. 

The evil practice, sadly recalled by the Es- 
tonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, of sep- 
arating husband from wife and children from 
parents in the process of deportation to un- 
inhabited and barren wastelands has been 
applied to all the nations now occupied by 
Communist tyranny. 

The record also tells us that entire nations 
_— been destroyed by this new type of war- 
are, 

Against this background of criminal war- 
fare being directed against all forms of civi- 
lization, the Kremlin recently called for 
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peaceful coexistence between the still free 
world and the conspiracy of Russian com- 
munism. 

The propaganda organs of the Russians 
then began to blast out statements to the 
effect that the time has come for a concen- 
trated effort to ease world tensions. 

The place for peaceful coexistence by the 
Russians was quickly followed up by a prop- 
aganda and diplomatic offensive on a world- 
wide basis. 

The clear objective of that propaganda and 
diplomatic offensive is to split the political 
and military alliances of the free world, to 
neutralize Germany and Austria, thereby 
providing a neutral belt between the Com- 
munist empire and the free world and finally 
to isolate the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In the face of this propaganda and diplo- 
matic offensive engaged in by the Kremlin, 
the Congress of the United States, through 
the reports of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, has at- 
tempted to alert the people of the United 
States to the true nature of communism 
and the meaning of its current propaganda 
drive for peaceful coexistence with the free 
world. 

That committee, on which I had the honor 
to serve, recommended in January of this 
year, that to meet this new propaganda chal- 
lenge by communism and to avert world 
war III, the Government of the United States 
engage in a bold, positive political offensive. 

Such a political offensive would of course 
be launched against the conspiracy of com- 
munism and on behalf of the enslaved na- 
tions and people. 

That basic recommendation was supported 
by 12 definitive recommendations which were 
in the nature of concrete steps that should 
be taken to initiate such a political offensive. 

These recommendations were arrived at 
after hearing the direct testimony of over 
300 eye witnesses who themselves had been 
the victims of communism, and after the 
study of thousands of sworn statements and 
all available documentary evidence. 

Moreover, this was the work of a truly bi- 
partisan committee attested to by the fact 
that all 27 of its reports were unanimous. 

Since that time, many prominent Ameri- 
cans have come forward to urge the Govern- 
ment to take up a political offensive against 
the conspiracy of communism. 

It is encouraging to see that there is an 
awakening to the fact that if we are to avert 
world war ITI and at the same time extend 
the cause of freedom and peace, bold and 
resolute action is required. 

The record is clear that if we continue to 
engage in weak, half-hearted, fearful meas- 
ures based upon a desire to placate the Rus- 
sians, we are taking the course which in- 
evitably leads to war and possibly slavery for 
our people. 

One of the planks in the platform of the 
political offensive to prevent world war III is 
House Resolution 183, which has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The purpose of that resolution is to cause 
the Secretary of State to formulate a reso- 
lution based upon the findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations of the House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Aggres- 
sion, naming the U. S. S. R. as an aggres- 
sor against the nations enslaved by com- 
munism, and to have such a resolution 
placed on the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations for early action. 

Identical resolutions to that end were in- 
troduced by my colleagues, Congressmen 
Mappen, Dopp, MACHROWICZ, BENTLEY, and 
HILLINGS. 

I am proud to say I also introduced such 
a@ resolution. 

On Tuesday next this resolution, House 
Resolution 183, will come up before the 
Rules Committee of the House. 
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I am confident that this resolution will 
be voted out of the Rules Committee and 
brought to the floor of the House where a 
general debate will take place and thereby 
the people of the United States can, through 
their representatives, voice their determina- 
tion to use every method available to pre- 
vent world war III and to extend the cause 
of human freedom. 

The continued military and political occu- 
pation of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia by 
the masters of the Kremlin is a major cause 
of the dangerous world tensions which now 
beset mankind and therefore constitutes a 
serious threat to peace. 

We must take bold and determined action 
to remove that threat. 

I hope and pray that we, as a nation, will 
not hesitate to meet this issue head on. 





Address by Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at Joint 
Commissioning Ceremonies for Army, 


Navy, and Air Force ROTC Graduates 
at Dartmouth College, June 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the ReEcorp 
the text of the address by Representative 
JOSEPH W. MarTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
at the joint commissioning ceremonies 
for Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC 
graduates at Dartmouth College, June 
11, 1955: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, if time could turn back the 
clock to the last century it might well pause 
at a day in American history when President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the law which made 
possible the commissioning ceremonies that 
we are honoring here today. 

If Representative Justin Morrell of the 
Green Mountain State of Vermont could be 
here today he would be justly proud of his 
foresight—foresight which has contributed 
to the defense of the Nation in an incalcul- 
able manner. 

It was Justin Morrell who fathered the 
law that provided grants of land, and eventu- 
ally grants of money, for colleges that would 
offer military training, along with agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts. It was this act, 
in conjunction with land-grant colleges, 
which brought about that provision of the 
National Defense Act of 1916 which estab- 
lished the Reserve Officer Training Corps in 
various colleges and universities throughout 
the United States and its Territories. 

Since 1916 the colleges and universities of 
this Nation have graduated and commission- 
ed thousands upon thousands of young men 
who have acquired a firsthand knowledge 
of the basic principles of military and naval 
warfare. Later this program was expanded to 
the science of air power, so that today we 
have universities and colleges teaching those 
fundamental concepts of defense so indis- 
pensable to the security of our Nation. 

You have all willingly sacrificed a por- 
tion of your college days to the somewhat 
unfortunate, but nevertheless necessary task 
of acquiring the elementary principles of the 
art of destruction and survival. But if we 
look upon this teaching as simply one which 
glorifies war and mayhem, then the liberal 
education that you have received at this great 
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college, and the liberal education that count- 
less other young men have received at col- 
leges and universities throughout the Nation, 
has been worthless. 

What you have learned here is the pre- 
cious, inestimable, value of freedom—and 
you have also learned some of the basic 
skills that you may be called upon to use 
to preserve that freedom. 

Freedom in a world faced with the inter- 
minable conflict between communism and 
Christianity will survive only so long as free- 
men are willing to fight for that precious 
principle. In this hallowed ground of New 
England where the American Revolution had 
its beginning, the word “freedom” has a 
special significance. For it was from New 
England that the young farmers and trades- 
men, the minutemen, and the sons of lib- 
erty, received that spontaneous spark that 
ignited the world in a crusade for establish- 
ing the dignity of man—a crusade that has 
grown until it is recognized as the zenith 
in the philosophy of governments through- 
out the world. 

You have been taught the principles of 
squad, platoon, and company meneuvers, 
you have been taught the rudiments of dis- 
cipline, the value of close order drill so that 
reaction to commands is automatic. You 
have been taught how to read maps and 
interpret aerial photographs. You have 
been taught the problems of distribution 
and supply, but above all, you have been 
taught at this great college the reason for 
your education in this somewhat incon- 
gruous field. You have learned that you 
live in a free nation composed of free men 
and women who are willing to sacrifice all 
they possess, as did their forefathers, to 
preserve the Christian principles of a free 
nation under God. You have learned the 
meaning of freedom and democracy. 

Many of you, if not all of you, will go 
on trom here to a new and thrilling expe- 
rience—you will become members of the 
greatest defense team in the peacetime his- 
tory of the United States. You will go on 
to the Air Force, or the Army, or the Navy, 
or the Marine Corps, where you will be fur- 
ther educated in the peculiar arts of your 
branch of the service. Thereafter, you will 
be asked to assume the basic purpose of your 
ROTC training; you will be asked to become 
a leader of men. Because you have demon- 
strated a capacity for learning, a desire for 
knowledge, an understanding of the prob- 
lems of civilization; because you have dem- 
onstrated a willingness to cooperate and have 
satisfied your professors and instructors of 
your ability to retain the fundamentals of 
a liberal education, you have passed the first 
test of your qualification to be a leader of 
men. But you are not yet qualified, for there 
remains the supreme challenge of perform- 
ance. Into your collective hands may be 
placed the lives of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of young men who have yet to wear 
a uniform in the service of their country. 
You may well be placed in command of those 
young men. Because of the faith and con- 
fidence that your college and your Govern- 
ment has in you, they are willing to place 
into your hands the responsibility for the 
security and safety of these young men and, 
even beyond that, the security of the Nation. 
For you, and thousands of others like you, 
will constitute a large portion of the com- 
missioned officers of our Armed Forces. 

As a matter of fact, 80 percent of the offi- 
cers of the Army and Air Force, and approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, are reservists—a great 
number of whom have acquired their commis- 
sion in the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force 
ROTC programs. The ROTC system is the 
greatest single source of offices in existence 
today. Without this system, it would be 
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impossible for the Armed Forces to maintain 
the commissioned corps of the various 
branches of the service. . 

Of course, you have enjoyed a distinct 
privilege for 4 years, a privilege not granted 
to every young man in this Nation—the priv- 
ilege of completing your formal education 
and the privilege of being offered a commis- 
sion in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. You are assuming the lowest grade 
in the commissioned officer corps, but it also 
happens to be the most significant grade with 
respect to the men who will serve under 
you—for you will be closest to them. Your 
intelligence, your understanding, your abil- 
ity to comprehend their problems, your judg- 
ment and your willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal comfort, will be the test of your 
success. 

Many of you may well continue in the 
Armed Forces as career officers; it is possible 
that some among you may later become 
senior officers, even generals and admirals. 
But a great deal of your future will depend 
upon what you have acquired here in the 
past 4 years and what you do in the imme- 
diate period of active duty that lies before 
you. 

You are entering into an era of military 
preparedness that is unique in American 
peacetime history. For the first time, our 
government has adopted a military program 
which envisions a stable strength—a stabil- 
ity which will permit orderly planning, or- 
derly procurement, and a stability which can 
be tailored to the missions of the respective 
services. 

I cannot tell you what the future holds, 
yet it is only through the preservation and 
maintenance of this stable force that we 
will be able to answer the challenge of com- 
munism insofar as armed might is concerned. 

The plan in Congress to fortify our mili- 
tary strength as embodied in the military 
Reserve proposal is essential. This presents 
to the youth of the Nation an opportunity 
to share equitably and reasonably in the 
country’s defense. It is a sensible alterna- 
tive to a vast standing army the cost of 
which our economy could not stand over 
the long pull. The Reserve proposal is a 
voluntary program and maintains our mili- 
tary strength while, at the same time, caus- 
ing the least possible dislocations in the 
lives of our young men. 

While we work for peace by keeping 
strong, we must make sure that our economy 
is not endangered because of the heavy 
burdens of taxation. 

We do not profess to match the Soviet 
Union in manpower, but I will put any man 
in this class against his counterpart in the 
Soviet Union when it comes to intellectual 
attainment, ingenuity, inventiveness, com- 
monsense, perseverance, and patriotism. 
And we know that the fighting forces of 
every nation are limited by the number of 
men they can equip and maintain. We 
know, also, that no power on this earth can 
exceed the productive capacity of the United 
States. That is why we need not fear the 
vast population of any country. As long as 
we have the weapons and the hard core of 
men who will man those weapons should 
armed conflict be our ultimate destiny, we 
need not fear for the safety of this Nation. 

Many of you are probably wondering just 
exactly what your education has done for you 
insofar as your military service ahead is con- 
cerned. You may be trying to figure out how 
a course in English literature, or a course in 
several foreign languages, chemistry, physics, 
or calculus, or sociology, or history, can pos- 
sibly make you a better officer. Well, the 
answer to that question, if that is what is in 
your minds, is the very fact that you have 
asked the question, for it would indicate a 
seeking mind, a mind that is operating ac- 
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tively, wanting to know, asking questions, 
seeking information, a mind that reasons, 
a mind that calculates, a mind that has been 
exposed to a variety of subjects over a rel». 
tively short period of time to test if it js 
receptive and retentive to the extent neces. 
sary to go on to greater responsibilities in 
the life ahead. And to that, for you who 
are about to be commissioned, has been 
added the vagaries, and perhaps to some of 
you, the futilities of warfare. And I hope 
that you do feel that war is futile and un. 
necessary, and unreasonable for if that is 
your feeling you are merely demonstrating to 
the world that this Nation, the American 
people, have an inherent, an all-consuming 
desire for peace, but they also can subjugate 
that desire for peace to a determination to 
fight with all they possess should the very 
foundations of our civilization, freedom, ang 
Christianity, be threatened. 

I congratulate each and everyone of you 
as you go forth into a new venture; you carry 
with you a great deal of responsibility, much 
more than many of you may realize. You 
have enjoyed a privileged status while at- 
tending this great college, and I know that 
you will demonstrate to your family, your 
fellow students, and to the Nation that you 
appreciate the advantage that has been of- 
fered to you. 

You who are members of the Army ROTC 
program will be commissioned in the Ord- 
nance Corps. And you will meet with metal 
and men. You are entering into the age of 
atomic artillery; ordnance is playing a greater 
and greater role in the defense program. I 
know you will accept that challenge willingly. 

You who are graduating as ensigns will 
enter the fleet in the age of atomic sub- 
marines, large carriers, and antisubmarine 
tactics. You will have the experience of 
traveling over the water, on the water, and 
under the water. You are entering into a 
new era of nuclear power, an era more 
significant to the world than the advent of 
the ironclad vessel and steam power. 

You who are entering the Air Force are 
entering the era of the guided missile and 
supersonic speeds. Space and time will 
stand still. Your challenge is in the air 
and the stratosphere—that unlimited area 
which has in it the tremendous possibilities 
of the future or the potential threat of 
world annihilation. 

And you who are entering the Marine 
Corps are entering into a force in being— 
a relatively small but hard-hitting force in 
readiness—second to none in the world. If 
you are not already convinced that you are 
joining the most elite fighting organization 
in the world, then I suggest that you merely 
wait a few minutes until you have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with a marine who is 15 or 20 
minutes senior to you. 

These four services constitute a balanced 
force which make up the armed might of 
America. Each is dependent upon the other 
and each exists for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the United States and our philosophy 
of freedom and a republican form of govern- 
ment. Each service has a mission to per- 
form and each mission is of vital importance 
to the defense of the Nation. No single 
service is subjugated to a sister service, but 
each works separately in its assigned field, 
or jointly as the situation may demand, as 
part of a balanced team. Collectively, it is 
the greatest single answer to the threat of 
communism that exists in the world today. 
I am happy to be present here today as you 
receive your commissions as members of this 
great team. An honor is being bestowed upon 
you, but you are also assuming all of the 
responsibilities that are commensurate with 
that henor. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you all and wish 
you Godspeed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
cress has not yet passed the proposed 
military budget for the coming fiscal 
year. For sometime now, it has been 
carefully evaluating it, item by item. 
Billions of dollars are involved, to be al- 
located on the basis of needs to each of 
the services. But the prime considera- 
tion in every case is what each item will 
contribute to the security of the United 
States. There is no place in the budget 
for any item, merely because the serv- 
ice wants it included. The requirements 
of each service must be balanced against 
the overwhelming requirement of ade- 
quate national defense. 

Defense must not be purchased at the 
cost of the national economic well-being. 
Communism would be as happy to see 
this country ruined economically as to 
win an aggressive war against us. In 
fact, the undermining of our sound eco- 
nomic structure would be a cheaper vic- 
tory for communism than any military 
attack. What we must have at all times 
is national defense that the country can 
afford. 

Such national defense permits of no 
useless duplication. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, evidence of du- 
plication in service requests is abundant. 
Consider, for example, the Army’s air 
arm. 

I do not mean the United States Air 
Force. That was established by Con- 
gress in 1947 as an independent, autono- 
mous service, to be “organized, trained, 
and equipped primarily for prompt and 
sustained offensive and defensive air op- 
erations.” I quote the language of the 
National Security Act of 1947 that estab- 
lished it. That act further specified that 
“the Air Force shall be responsible for 
the preparation of the air forces neces- 
sary for the effective prosecution or war.” 


Less than 6 months after the Air Force 
came into existence, decisions on the 
missions of all three services were 
reached by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
formulating their program for the future 
security of the United States. Those 
decisions, known as the Key West agree- 
ments, spelled out the intent of the Na- 
tional Security Act very specifically: 

The United States Air Force includes air 
combat and service forces. It is organized, 
trained, and equipped primarily for prompt 
and sustained combat operations in the air. 
Of the three major services, the Air Force has 
primary interest in all operations in the air. 


Notwithstanding the intent of Con- 
&ress as reflected in the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, together with interpre- 
tive agreements reached among the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, let us take a look 
at the status, aspirations, and intentions 
ol the Army with respect to duplicating 
air facilities. The Army already has 
light and medium helicopters. It has 
‘alison and light transport aircraft. 
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Naturally, it has airfields, pilots, air- 
craft maintenance personnel, and facili- 
ties to take care of its rapidly growing 
air arm. Now the Army has jets. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to take 
the time of my colleagues to discuss the 
history of air warfare, or the develop- 
ment of the concept of air power. Either 
is a big subject. I want merely to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the Army’s 
order for jet aircraft, which the Army 
says will not duplicate Air Force aircraft. 
I think my colleagues should be in a posi- 
tion to decide for themselves. I do not 
know what the Army will ask for next, 
for its growing Air Force. I do know 
that the Army is violating the intent of 
the National Security Act. It is violat- 
ing the spirit of the Key West agree- 
ments. And it is creating duplication 
that will cost the taxpayer a pretty 
penny. 

For the edification of my colleagues 
who may have missed a very interesting 
and revealing article by that distin- 
guished newsman, Jim Lucas, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the following in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, from the Washington 
Daily News of June 6, 1955: 

OrpeRS HAVE BEEN PLACED FOR ARMY JETS 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

The Army expects to start flying its own 
jets next year. Orders have been placed. 

Army leaders foresee the day when planes 
and helicopters replace trucks and jeeps. 

They’re convinced that—once the reasons 
are understood—the public will go along. 

“There’s no more duplication in our using 
planes than in the Air Force’s use of trucks,” 
Maj. Gen. Paul Adams, Acting Chief of Staff 
for Operations, says. “It’s a question of 
moving men and supplies as rapidly as you 
can.” 

It’s all part of the Army’s effort to stream- 
line itself for Atomic war. Its entire battle 
doctrine is being reshaped. Time-honored 
concepts are being scrapped. 

Back of it, too, is the Army’s little-publi- 
cized dissatisfaction with the Air Force. 
Army men are careful to say the Air Force 
is doing a fine job with its intercontinental 
bombers, continental defense and research 
and development. But for that very reason, 
they say, the Air Force hasn't had time to 
consider the kind of airplanes the Army 
needs. 

EMPHASIS ON SPEED 


The thermonuclear age, General Adams 
says, dictates a return to the Army’s “true 
cavalry role.” The emphasis must be on 
speed and mobility. For that role, the Army 
needs: 

Two-men helicopters for reconnaissance. 
They'd be able to land behind the lines, on 
hills and mountains for intelligence pur- 
poses. They could get in and out without 
fighting. 

Medium helicopters, each carrying an 
Army squad with its reooiiless antitank 
rifles, 51-millimeter machine guns and 81- 
millimeter mortars. They’d set up blocking 
positions and hold passes, defiles, and other 
advanced terrain. Supplied by helicopters, 
they probably could survive indefinitely. 
Small in size, they'd not be too attractive 
a target for atomic weapons. 

Jet aircraft for low-level photographic 
reconnaissance. They’d be able to use emer- 
gency fields the Army bulldozes around its 
camps. Speedy enough to fly at tree-top 
level, they’d develop pictures in flight. 

The first 2—the 2-man and medium 
choppers—are ready. They’re being tested 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. Orders for the first 
Army jets are being placed through the Air 
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Force—with Cessna, Beachcraft, and a for- 
eign firm. As jets go, they’re inexpensive— 
$40,000 to $50,000 each. They'll fly about 
500 miles an hour. 


TRAIN OWN FLYERS 


The Army wants to train its own jet fliers 
so they will feel and think like other Army 
men rather than like Air Force men on loan. 

General Adams says air transport is a 
must in the Army’s new concept. 

Indications are that battalions and regi- 
ments will be replaced by combat commands 
and combat groups. Instead of holding a 
single line, they’ll hold sectors, or pockets. 
The enemy might infiltrate between these 
pockets—in what General Adams calls our 
killing ground—at will, and we theirs. To 
try to move truck convoys through these 
areas would be suicidal. The Army insists 
that hedgehopping planes are needed, and 
has ordered 80 Canadian-made DeHavilland 
Otters to do the job. 

General Adams says the Otter isn’t the 
final answer, however. He’s looking for a 
plane that can handle what a 2'4-ton truck 
would handle. 


NOT MUSCLING IN 


He insists the Army isn’t muscling in on 
Air Force territory. 

“Moving an Army division from this coun- 
try to Europe would take big planes. You've 
never heard anyone in the Army suggest 
we go in for that. That’s Air Force respon- 
sibility.” 

At the same time, the Army hopes the 
Air Force relaxes some of the restrictions 
it’s placed on Army aviation. 

For instance, General Adams says, “If we 
went to war, we’d have to kill tanks and 
keep on killing tanks in greater numbers 
than ever before.” 

The most efficient weapon, he believes, is 
a small, rocket-firing Army plane. Several 
years ago, such a@ weapon was developed and 
tested by the Army. General Adams says 
the results were spectacular. 

“But,” he smiled, “they were never used. 
We ran into a small obstacle. We weren't 
supposed to have planes that shoot.” 





Peaceable Alertness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I wish to call to your atten- 
tion and to each of my colleagues the 
following text of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on June 6, 1955: 

PEACEABLE ALERTNESS 


The free peoples are moving into a period 
which will test their intelligence and stead- 
fastness no less sharply than has the decade 
just past. In the first postwar years the 
prime problem was awakening to commu- 
nism’s aggressive purposes and building the 
unified strength required to resist them. In 
the period ahead the chief task will be to 
relax tensions without relaxing the posture 
of preparedness. 

A no-war-no-peace situation poses real 
problems for democratic countries. Under 
conditions of open hostilities they rise to 
vigorous effort. But their normal reliance 
on methods of peace leads them to disarm 
when active fighting ceases. In Mein Kampf 
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Hitler compared them with a herd of horses 
which would form a circle when attacked 
by wolves but, soon forgetting, would dis- 
perse to become singly the easy prey of 
silent stalkers. 

It is a picture the free peoples would do 
well to keep in thought as a constant warn- 
ing. Yet at the same time they will find 
it necessary to respond to every move toward 
pacification. Indeed, they will be wise to 
take the initiative themselves in peaceful 
moves. President Eisenhower has, over the 
last year, given repeated evidences that this 
was his first concern. 

It is much too early to judge whether these 
efforts will bring about any genuine change 
in Communist countries. But they have 
had definitely beneficial results in promot- 
ing Allied unity and in winning better under- 
standing of American purposes among the 
so-called neutral nations. For among many 
peoples whose friendship is valuable to the 
United States unfortunate impressions had 
been created by belligerent attitudes engen- 
dered in the Korean war and by a seeming 
obsession with atomic weapons. 

In arousing the free peoples to the neces- 
sity for rearming, considerable heat and ani- 
mosity were generated. Can they now main- 
tain their strength and alertness while giv- 
ing warm support to peace-seeking negotia- 
tions? Can they now dismantle the belli- 
cosity which spurred the building of essential 
defense without dismantling the defenses? 
We believe they can. 

Indeed, we believe the basic position will 
be strengthened as peaceable alertness takes 
the place of alarmed hatred. Strength, not 
weakness, will result as the emphasis shifts 
somewhat from E-bombs to the defensive 
and offensive power of spiritual ideas—of 
freedom, justice, and equality of opportunity. 
The more clearly the free peoples recognize 
that the basis struggle is one of ideas the 
surer they are to resist being mentally dis- 
armed. And the better prepared to wield 
the weapons which “are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” 

Moscow and Peking are showing an aware- 
ness that the free peoples now hold a pre- 
ponderance of power. The craftiness of evil 
may endeavor to lull the defenders of free- 
dom into apathy, but the stupidity of evil 
will probably continue to sound recurrent 
alarm bells. In the period ahead the stance 
of the free peoples may well be modeled on 
that of Nehemiah when rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem or of the early American set- 
tlers who plowed with their guns slung on 
their backs. They must keep armed and 
alert while pursuing peaceful purposes. 


Signalmen for Global Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
acting under the authority granted me, 
I am very pleased to include with my 
remarks an article entitled “Signalmen 
for Global Defense” by Paul Thead, 
which appeared recently in the Newark 
Sunday News. 

This article tells about the student 
soldiers who come from many lands all 
over the world studying at the Signal 
Corps installation at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., so they may become instructors in 
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the use of the military equipment which 
is made available to them under the mu- 
tual-defense-assistance program. Fort 
Monmouth is well equipped to teach 
these men, and I am sure they return to 
their native lands highly qualified to act 
in the capacity of instructors. The ar- 
ticle follows: 
SIGNALMEN FOR GLOBAL DEFENSE 
(By Paul Thead) 


Fort MonMouTH.—East and West have 
met here, despite Kipling, along with North 
and South and many global points between. 
There are currently on the post 76 officers 
and 11 enlisted men from 21 countries be- 
sides the United States. 

They come from Peru, from Norway, from 
the Republic of South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Nationalist China, Japan, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia; from Colombia, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Cuba; from Turkey, 
Greece, Iran, Egypt, France, Ethiopia, Italy, 
and Great Britain. 

The officers and men, whose presence 
makes this one of the most cosmopolitan 
gathering places outside the United Nations, 
are finding nothing remarkably strange 
about working and living together while add- 
ing to their knowledge of communications. 

The primary mission is a military one, car- 
ried out in the Signal School. However, the 
United States Army and the guests believe 
that of parallel benefit are the opportunities 
to meet among themselves and with civi- 
lians of New Jersey and other States. 

“Enrollment of these Allied students in 
the United States Signal Corps courses serves 
a dual purpose,” says Col. William D. Ham- 
lin, commandant of the Signal School. 
“They become acquainted with United States 
equipment, training procedures, and tech- 
niques. Through the various tours and 
visits, they learn a great deal of the American 
way of life and system of government.” 

This expresses the Army viewpoint that 
the program is a mutual proposition. There 
is a good deal of deference all around to the 
customs of the others, and while protocol 
is observed, there have been no “incidents” 
larger than a molehill. 

A good many of the officers, concerned in 
soldierly fashion with food, cannot compre- 
hend why so much of it, in restaurants as 
well as in the messes, is canned or processed 
rather than fresh. A combat-hardened Ital- 
jan, whose country makes the world’s fastest 
production-model autos, finds American 
driving a little fatiguing and sometimes har- 
rowing. A lieutenant colonel from Pakistan, 
who likes most of what he has found, is 
baffied by some of the TV commercials. 

Most of the student soldiers are studying 
under the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. Some are here through arrangements 
made by their military attachés. MDAP, so 
abbreviated in official circles, each year 
brings in large but undisclosed numbers 
of Allied personnel for specialized training 
in all branches of the Armed Forces at 124 
posts. 

After completion of their courses, most of 
which take about 6 months, most of the 
men return to their respective countries to 
teach in service schools the additional 
knowledge they have gained about military 
equipment and combat methods. 

At the signal school, the courses include 
radar repair, radio and wire communica- 
tions, still- and motion-picture photography. 
All the Allied commissioned personnel are 
enrolled in an advanced course for officers, 
drawn up to give them an overall view of 
the big picture in command. 

The Allied students must have a working 
knowledge of English before they are named 
by their countries for the assignments. 
However, some have difficulties with lan- 
guage during the early days of their stay. 
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They attend regular English classes on qa 
sink-or-swim basis and usually end up swim. 
ming quite well, the Army says. 

“We think it is an extremely important 
and successful program,” says Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam A. Glass, Jr., of Miami, Fla., who was 
in Iran from 1949 to 1952 as signal adviser 
to the Iranian Army, and now is S-3 for the 
Signal School, that is, staff officer charged 
with plans and training. 

“Part of the general United States pro- 
gram,” he continues, “is to help the armies 
of the free nations through the benefit of 
training in this country. We want the peo- 
ple—the officers and men—to know how our 
equipment works, to make the best use of 
materiel they might receive under the 
United States program.” 

Although classroom schedules have top 
priority, the visitors are assisted in their 
desire to find out more about the country, 
They are frequent guests in private homes, 
attend concerts, visit art and historical mu- 
seums, are taken on tours of industrial 
plants, go to churches off the post, visit the 
plants of newspapers and press services, civic 
clubs and learn first hand about municipal, 
county, and State government. One recent 
high point was when the group was received 
in Trenton by Governor Meyner. The Army 
and Naval Academies at West Point and An- 
napolis are popular spots. 

Lt. Col. Taj Mohammed, 35, the officer 
from Pakistan who closely watches TV, is 
un‘ oubtedly one of the sharpest general 
observers of Americans and Americana since 
de Tocqueville sojourned in the country 
more than 100 years ago. 

The handsome colonel, who speaks per- 
fect English, has traveled in Europe and is 
now planning a tour of the United States 
in his recently acquired auto. He finished 
his course late last month. 

He is able and willing to comment on 
virtually any subject, without the sugges- 
tion of direct questions. 

American skyscrapers: “The most impor- 
tant thing is the people in them.” 

Television: “Some of the programs are 
good, but I was amazed when the details 
of an important news event were delayed 
for the details on toothpaste.” 

Religion: Colonel Mohammed is a devout 
Moslem. He has visited other churches, in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church in Shrews- 
bury. “We (members of various denomi- 
nations) believe in one God. There is a 
place for the spiritual part of life that is 
not to be ignored.” 

American women: Friendly and attrac- 
tive—‘“the girls in the offices always smile, 
but some of them smile only with their 
mouths and not with their eyes.” The 
colonel is married and has a child. His ob- 
servation is detached when he states “Being 
from a Moslem country, I am impressed by 
the ladies in short dresses.” 

Americans in general: “I fee] that the peo- 
ple are very friendly. You have a lot of 
technical know-how, but you also have some- 
thing more lasting than material happiness. 
People who invite us to their homes show 
genuine human interest. I had heard a lot 
about America, both good and bad. Before 
coming here, I read one book by a man who 
had nothing good to say about this country. 
I realized after coming here that he was 
talking nonsense.” 

Maj. Pier Attilio Rosina, 40-year-old native 
of Merano, Italy, and father of four, is in 
the country for his second time. He has 
brought a 5-year-old auto and gets around 
but finds that congestion sometimes makes 
driving more of a chore than in Italy. “Lots 
of travelers see New York and think it is 
America, but it is not America, only a part,” 
he observes. 

Lt. Col. Rassoul Sodaify, 38, is from Iran. 
The Teheran resident, who has a son, 5, was 
here in 1950 for a basic officers’ course. He 
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finds the country quite different from sev- 
eral standpoints, particularly in the degree 
of mechanization.. “But it’s a very good way 
of life, if you can get accustomed to it.” 
Colonel Sodaify is at a loss, though, to under- 
stand why so much food is quick-frozen or 
canned in spite of fast transportation and 
distributive facilities. “You lose the flavor 
of everything.” 

Maj. Pedro Schneider, 37, from Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, is one of the few Allied offi- 
cers accompanied by his family—his wife, 
Dolores, and their two children, Pedro Leon, 
3, and Claudia, 18 months. The South 
American has noted nothing fundamentally 
different between the two continents of the 
Western Hemisphere, but he also is puzzled 
by all that canned and processed food. 

Staff Sgt. Se Yerl Lee, 24, who is taking a 
repeater and carrier course in the Enlisted 
Department of the Signal School, was im- 
pressed by the sweep of the Great Plains as 
he rolled eastward in his Pullman roomette 
after arriving in San Francisco from the Re- 
public of South Korea. 

The sergeant, who is a booster of American 
railroads because of the excellent service he 
received, was not a complete stranger since 
he mingled with American soldiers during 
the fighting in Korea. The soldier also is 
agricultural minded, the son of an official 
in the Ministry of Agriculture in Seoul. A 
former member of the 4-H Club in Korea, he 
is studying the organization and farming 
methods during his spare time. He sends re- 
ports to his father. 

Sgt. Michel Thieffine of Paris meets many 
of the popular American requirements for a 
Frenchman. The 25-year-old veteran of 
Indochina fighting is handsome, unmarried, 
speaks English with a continental flair and 
is a violinist. His versatility is attested by 
the fact that he is studying microwave radio 
relay, one of the Signal School's most difficult 
courses. 

Sergeant Thieffine has made a flying trip to 
the west coast since arrival here last Septem- 
ber—‘California, it’s wonderful.’’ He smiles 
when he states he does not particularly care 
for dancing but would rather talk to people 
or listen to music. 

He confides that he has, of course, met 
American girls but, strictly speaking, has not 
taken them out on dates. 

“Too busy.’ 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
On order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall < 


print the report of the proceedings and de-- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the REcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Prirter not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 











Address by Dr. George M. Modlin at the 
125th Anniversary Celebration of the 
University of Richmond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD a very outstanding 
address made by Dr. George M. Modlin, 
president of the University of Richmond, 
on the occasion of its 125th anniversary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, in 
the year 1830, momentous events were taking 
place, some of which were to shape the fu- 
ture of the world. 

There had been a revolt in Paris, and the 
French had conquered Algiers. Holland and 
Belgium were separated into two countries, 
and Poland was torn by revolution. The 
United States signed a treaty of commerce 
and navigation with Turkey, opening the 
Black Sea to American ships. 

This was the year that Americans were ex- 
cited by news of the steam locomotive that 
had hauled passengers and traffic from Liver- 
pool to London. In January the Petersburg 
(Va.) Railroad was incorporated, and Febru- 
ary saw the beginning of canal transporta- 
tion between Richmond and Lynchburg. 

In 1830 there were 24 States in the Union 
and, according to the fifth census, the total 
population of the United States was 12,866,- 
020. Virginia, with 1,044,054 inhabitants, 
ranked third, exceeded only by New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

In presenting the Federal budget, Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson estimated total ex- 
penditures for that year at $23,755,526, of 
which $11,500,000—almost half—was for 
servicing the public debt. There was a defi- 
cit of three-quarters of a million dollars. 

In Richmond, people Were talking about 
the new State library which had just been 
established. The chief subject of interest, 
however, was the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention, among whose delegates were 
Madison, Monroe, Marshall, John Tyler, and 
John Randolph. Later in the year Virginian 
Henry Clay was to be nominated as a candi- 
date for the presidency of the United States. 

On June 8, 1830, a deeply significant event 
occurred here in Richmond. At 5 o’clock in 
the morning, a group of men attending the 
eighth session of the Baptist General Asso- 
cation of Virginia met in the basement of 
the Second Baptist Church, then located on 
llth Street south of Main. After consider- 
able discussion, according to the minutes, it 
was resolved “that the Baptists of this State 
form an education society for the improve- 
ment of the ministry.” This meeting and 
this resolution constituted the beginning of 


the institution that today is the University 
of Rict iond. 
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DUNLORA ACADEMY 


As a result of this meeting the Virginia 
Baptist Education Society was formed and, 
until funds could be raised to organize an 
educational institution, the members of the 
society prevailed upon its vice president to 
accept into his home young men wishing 
to prepare for the ministry. The vice presi- 
dent, who had written the society’s consti- 
tution, was the best-educated Baptist min- 
ister in Virginia, having earned the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts at 
Hampden-Sydney College. His name was 
Edward Baptist. In August 1830, the first 
student, William Allgood, arrived at Dun- 
lora Plantation, in Powhatan County, where 
a building of 3 or 4 rooms provided by Elder 
Baptist became known as Dunlora Academy. 
Altogether nine students were enrolled that 
first year. (You will be interested to know 
that after a search of several years the grave 
of Founder Edward Baptist has recently been 
located, in central Alabama, and a commemo- 
rative headstone will be placed above it by 
the university this summer.) 


VIRGINIA BAPTIST SEMINARY 


After 2 years the education society, hav- 
ing secured some funds, purchased for $4,000 
Spring Farm, about 5 miles north of Rich- 
mond near the present Bryan Park, on 
Hermitage Road. As Edward Baptist was un- 
willing to move to the new location, the presi- 
dency was offered to Elder Robert Ryland, 
a graduate of Columbian College, in Wash- 
ington, then pastor of the Lynchburg Bap- 
tist Church. On July 1, 1834, the Virginia 
Baptist Seminary was opened and on July 
4 instruction began for eight students, some 
of whom had attended Dunlora Academy. 
A total of 14 students were enrolled during 
the first session. 

The courses of instruction included Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics; and a compulsory 
feature of the curriculum was manual labor. 
Students were required to work on the farm 
3 hours a day, thus, in the words of Presi- 
dent Ryland, “improving the health, dimin- 
ishing the expenses, and perhaps guarding 
the humility of the young preachers.” For 
a number of reasons this system of farming 
proved unprofitable and was abandoned 
after a few years. 

With the enrollment of nonministerial pay 
students, registrations increased and addi- 
tional instructors were employed. Condi- 
tions on the farm became increasingly un- 
satisfactory, causing the Education Society 
to seek a more desirable location for the 
seminary. The Haxall plantation, 2 or 3 
miles nearer Richmond, with the mansion 
house, Columbia, and several other brick 
buildings, purchased in 1834, and the semi- 
nary began classes there on January 20, 1835. 
In the words of President Ryland, “This was 
really an onward stride to respectability and 
usefulness. * * * We left the plain farm- 
house and the slab-covered log cabins that 
had been improvised as the students in- 
creased, and the unsightly barn that had 
served for a chapel and schoolrooms.” 

In its new location, with better facilities, 
the institution began to grow, the faculty 
was increased, and the need for additional 
funds became more and more urgent. As 
the Education Society was unincorporated 
and thus could not hold title to property or 
receive bequests, and as the Legislature of 
Virginia would not grant a charter to a the- 
ological school, the seminary was greatly 


handicapped. It was decided to apply for a 
charter for a liberal arts college under a new 
name, and on March 4, 1840, a charter was 
granted by the Virginia Legislature to the 
trustees of Richmond College. The property 
was turned over to the trustees by the Edu- 
cation Society, and on January 2, 1843, Rich- 
mond College opened its doors to students. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


At that time there were 68 students, 3 
teachers, land and buildings valued at 
$20,000, a small endowment, and a library of 
700 volumes. The total cost of room, board, 
and tuition was $120 for the session of 11 
months. President Ryland and the 2 in- 
structors received annual salaries of $900, 
$600, and $500. The president said in a 
later address, “What we lacked in pay we 
made up in work.” 

During the 10 years the Virginia Baptist 
Seminary was in operation there were en- 
rolled 85 students for the ministry and 351 
other students. That decade provided a 
sound foundation for the new institution 
and, under the wise and constructive leader- 
ship of President Ryland, Richmond College 
grew steadily in size and in strength until 
the beginning of the War Between the 
States. The college soon closed, as all the 
students and most of the faculty entered 
military service. Before the war there were 
161 students, a faculty of 7, land and build- 
ings that cost $60,000 and were valued at. 
$100,000, an invested endowment of $77,000, 
and a library of several thousand volumes. 

During the war the college buildings were 
used as a hospital and barracks, and the en- 
dowment was invested principally in Con- 
federate bonds. After the evacuation of 
Richmond in April 1865, the buildings were 
occupied by a Federal regiment which de- 
stroyed or took away everything portable, 
including all the books in the library. At 
the close of the war the college was prostrate. 
Its buildings were deteriorated, the equip- 
ment and scientific apparatus were gone, the 
faculty was scattered, one-fifth of its gradu- 
ates had been killed in battle, and the en- 
dowment was worthless. The future of the 
institution appeared hopeless. 


AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


In June 1866, when the Virginia Baptist 
General Association met in Richmond, the 
education board reported: that it had col- 
lected no funds, assisted no young men, 
transacted no business. Some pr8minent 
alumni made such earnest appeals before 
the association, however, that several thou- 
sand dollars were raised. The trustees met 
the next day, elected Dr. Tiberius Gracchus 
Jones as president, soon appointed four able 
men to the faculty, and on October 1, 1866, 
the college reopened. During the year 90 
students enrolled. 

After 2 years President Jones resigned and 
the operation of the institution was placed 
under a faculty chairman, a system then in 
operation at the University of Virginia. In 
1870 the school of law was added to the 
several schools or departments already in the 
curriculum. Times were difficult for the 
college, however, as the people were impov- 
erished and funds were hard to raise. It was 
decided to organize a campaign for $300,000 
in connection with the celebration in 1873 
of the 50th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Baptist General Association of Vir- 
ginia. Although the campaign was not fully 
successful, chiefly because of the onset of 
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the panic and depression of 1873, sufficient 
funds were raised to strengthen the college 
and, more important, the continued support 
of Virginia Baptists was secured. 


PRESIDENT BOATWRIGHT 


Late in 1894 a most significant event oc- 
curred when the trustees decided, not unani- 
mously, to abandon the faculty-chairman 
system and elect a president to administer 
the increasingly complex affairs of the col- 
lege. It was a wise move, and the choice 
of a president was most fortunate. Dr. 
Frederic William Boatwright, an alumnus 
of the class of 1888 and, at the age of 26, 
the youngest member of the faculty, was 
offered the presidency in December. Against 
the advice of many friends, as well as his 
father, he accepted the offer and assumd 
the duties in June 1895. 

Immediately, under the aggressive and 
tireless leadership of President Boatwright, 
the college began to prosper. He led cam- 
paigns for funds to construct two greatly 
needed buildings, he strengthened the cur- 
riculum, added to the endowment, and in 
1898 admitted young women under certain 
restrictions. The most notable. single 
achievement of his long administration, 
however, was the removal of the institution 
to the spacious new campus in the western 
suburbs of the city. 

During the first decade of this century the 
city of Richmond was rapidly expanding 
westward, surrounding the old campus of 
13 acres. At the same time the college was 
growing and experiencing the restrictions of 
its limited campus. During these years 
there was a developing sentiment among Vir- 
ginia Baptist leaders that a strong college 
for women should be established. It was 
eventually decided that all forces should co- 
operate in raising half a million dollars to 
construct on a 300-acre campus buildings for 
Richmond College and for a new woman’s 
college, Westhampton. Aided by a generous 
grant from the General Education Board, 
the funds were raised, the buildings erected, 
and classes began on the new campus in 
September 1914. Twenty-six former co-eds 
in Richmond College formed the nucleus of 
the 82 women enrolled in Westhampton Col- 
lege that first session. 

In that year, also, the property of the 
Woman’s College of Richmond, a successor 
to Richmond Female Institute founded in 
1854, was transferred to the trustees of Rich- 
mond College, and in 1916 the Woman’s Col- 
lege was closed, with 15 of its students en- 
tering Westhampton. 

When our country entered World War I, 
the campus was turned over to the United 
States Army for use as a hospital, and dur- 
ing the session of 1918-19, Richmond College, 
Westhampton College, and the law school 
moved back to the old campus and its en- 
virons. After 1 year Richmond College and 
Westhampton College returned to the new 
campus, and the law school remained in old 
Columbia Building at Grace and Lombardy 
Streets for 35 years until 1954. 


UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 


The institution entered upon a new period 
of growth on its beautiful new campus, and 
in 1920 it was decided to amend the charter 
and change the name to University of Rich- 
mond. At that time there were 628 students, 
46 faculty members, campus property valued 
at $1,398,685, endowment of $1,130,677, and 
total income of $201,402. 

In 1920 the first summer session was con- 
ducted, and in 1921 the graduate school was 
established as a separate division, though 
the graduate degree of master of arts had 
been offered since 1861. In 1924 the eve- 
ning school of business administration was 
organized to offer educational opportunities 
on a part-time basis to men and women 
employed in Richmond’s offices, stores, and 
industries. 
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Having weathered with gratifying strength 
the difficult years during the serious depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, the university was pre- 
pared to make the sharp adjustments re- 
quired by World War II. It operated for 
2 years a Navy V-12 unit composed of ap- 
proximately 1,000 college men preparing to 
become naval officers, conducted special 
training programs for air cadets, offered eve- 
ning classes in engineering, science, and 
management war training, and expanded the 
enrollment in Westhampton College. Al- 
though most of the civilian men students 
and many of the faculty entered the armed 
services, the university tightened its belt 
and came through the war without incur- 
ring a deficit. 

Having guided the institution safely 
through those trying years, Dr. Boatwright 
resigned in June 1946 and was elected chan- 
cellor of the university. A distinguished 
alumnus, Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
who served as rector of the board of trus- 
tees for a quarter century, once said that 
everything Dr. Boatwright touched he multi- 
plied by 10. A few comparative figures will 
show that even this estimate is faint praise 
for that noble and*indefatigable man who 
served this institution as president for 51 
years. When he became president in 1895, 
there were 183 students, a faculty of 9 pro- 
fessors, campus property valued at $300,C00, 
an endowment of $400,000, a total income of 
$30,000, and no debt. In his final annual 
report he reported an enrollment of 2,174 
students, a faculty of 112 members, campus 
property valued at $2,706,606, an endowment 
of $2,904,843, total assets of $7,188,181, in- 
come of $648,729, and no debt. 

When the fourth president was elected 
in 1946, the university was crowded with 
returning war veterans, who carried the en- 
rollment to a record peak of more than 4,700 
in the 1948-49 session. Attendance declined 
gradually over several years to 3,452 last year, 
but this session there has been an increase 
in every division of the university, resulting 
in a total enrollment of 3,854. 


At the close of this 125th year the value 
of the campus property is $4,536,820, endow- 
ment and trust funds amount to $6,189,222, 
the total assets are $11,496,547, and the in- 
come is $1,407,632. The university is the 
largest private institution in Virginia and 
one of the strongest church-related institu- 
tions in this part of the country. Assuredly 
we can say in all humility that the Lord has 
blessed this institution during these 125 
years and that He continues to look with 
favor upon this university as it seeks to 
serve Him. 


Size, facilities, and resources, however, do 
not make a great institution. Rather, it is 
the quality of its educational program; what 
it stands for in the educational world; and 
what it seeks to achieve. .During the time 
remaining, let us consider briefly some char- 
acteristics and qualities of the University 
of Richmond. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Fortunate location: Among the factors, 
though not necessarily the most important, 
that have caused this institution to thrive 
is its location. In 1830 there were only four 
institutions of higher learning in Virginia, 
all located in hamlets or small towns. The 
wisest action taken by the Virginia Baptist 
Education Society was quickly to place the 
young school adjacent to the city of Rich- 
mond. When the Seminary was moved to 
Columbia plantation in 1834, President Ry- 
land later stated that “It brought us nearer 
to market, nearer to the post office, nearer 
to medical aid, nearer to the bookstores, and 
nearer to spiritual privileges.” 

But it did more. Through the years the 
city of Richmond has afforded to our stu- 
dents cultural, literary, musical, artistic, and 
other opportunities for the uplift of the 
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spirit and the cultivation of the finer thing, 
of life. For a century and a quarter the city 
and the university have developed and prog. 
pered together. The university has, in Part 
been molded by the city. In return the city 
has received from the university a steadily 
growing stream of graduates who have jp. 
fluenced every phase of its life. And through 
the years professors of this institution haye 
made large contributions to the city in which 
they live. Both city and university have en. 
joyed happy benefits from this mutually 
fortunate union. 

High standards: Since the early years high 
academic standards have been maintained py 
strong faculties. From Edward Baptist anq 
Robert Ryland to the present distinguisheg 
group, this institution has been noted for 
the quality of its faculty. Through the 
years able men and women have dedicated 
their talents and their lives to this instity. 
tion. This is attested by the long tenure of 
service of so many in each generation of 
teachers. Would that time permitted the 
naming of those who have labored here for 
a quarter century or longer. 

An eminent rector of the university's board 
of trustees once stated that to be successful 
a teacher must love young people. Certainly 
the crucial point in education is the rela- 
tionship between student and teacher. An 
inspiring teacher with a personal interest in 
his students will stimulate even the most re. 
luctant mind. One of the primary objectives 
of our educational program is to maintain a 
close personal relationship between professor 
and individual student that will develop the 
largest potentialities of each young man or 
woman. Such a policy is a fundamental jus- 
tification for a private, church-related insti- 
tution like this. 

During this century and a quarter the cur- 
riculum has been based on the classical and 
liberal arts. Few, if any, courses have been 
offered that were not in this tradition. Sel- 
dom have experimental courses or novel 
programs been introduced. One important 
exception was the establishment shortly after 
the Civil War of perhaps the first depart- 
ment of English in the country. Require- 
ments for admission and for graduation have 
been maintained at a high level. In sum- 
mary the curriculum has been sound, in- 
struction superior, and standards high. 

Integrity and honor: From the beginning 
integrity and honesty have marked the in- 
stitution in its various relationships. For 
example, although founded in 1830 and char- 
tered in 1840, the college did not award 4 
degree until 1849, when it felt it was qualified 
to grant a sound degree. 

In the first catalog of Richmond College 
there appeared this announcement, which 
was continued until degrees were awarded: 
“As the trustees are determined to avoid 
pécuniary embarragsment, they propose to 
conduct the college classes only so far 4s 
their resources may justify, taking care t0 
have the students thoroughly taught as far 
as they shall go. It is not their purpose to 
confer degrees until they shall have afforded 
facilities for education equal to those of 
other chartered institutions.” This state- 
ment represents the basic integrity of the 
institution. 

Another illustration of this quality is the 
wise and conservative financial policy that 
has preserved every dollar placed in the en- 
dowment since the Civil War. Moreover, 
under this sound fiscal management, the in- 
stitution has operated within its annual 
budget since 1895 without incurring a deficit. 
That is a record of which all friends of the 
university can be proud. 

When the college reopened after the Civil 
War, among the new rules was this: “Discl- 
pline is to be maintained not so much by m!- 
nute regulations as by cultivating among the 
students the sentiment of personal honor 
and responsibility.” This placing of greater 
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reliance on the integrity of students was the 
peginning of the honor system in which we 
pave such pride. 

Integrity and honor have given character 
to this institution through the years. 
The spirit of the university: In June 1890 
pr. Robert Ryland, at the age of 85, returned 
to the college to deliver the alumni address. 
piscussing the early years of the institution, 
ne said: “Itis a Baptist college in no narrow, 
pigoted sense. Pupils of every creed and of 
1o creed have been, and will be, received on 


1e terms, and treated with equal jus- 


san 
sl and consideration. Even professors have 
been, and will be, chosen without prejudice 
on account of variant religious affinities. We 
have founded the college primarily for the 
elevation of our own ministry and people, 
and secondarily for the improvement of the 
whole country.” It may also be added that 
similarly non-Baptists as well as Baptists 


through the years have served as members 
of the board of trustees. There has never 
been a narrow spirit of intolerance at this 
institution, social, religious, or economic. 
Faculty and students have never been re- 
stricted here in their search for truth. 
Everyone has been free to follow the inquiries 
of his mind and the dictates of his con- 


science without fear of interference or re- 
crimination. On this campus there have 
been breadth of opinion and freedom of ex- 


pression to a degree that is rare in a church- 
related institution. 

From the beginning there has existed at 
this school a democratic spirit that is re- 


markable. There has been little of social 
caste or cliques in our student body. Wheth- 
er resident or nonresident, employed or not 
employed, fraternity or nonfraternity, minis- 
terial or nonministerial, on scholarship or 


not, everyone is appraised on his or her mer- 
its. Opportunities, student offices, recogni- 
tion, achievements are open alike to all. 
From those early years of manual labor, work 
has been respected on this campus. Through 
the years a large proportion of our students 
have labored, often at menial] tasks, to secure 
the means of financing their education. Our 
urban location and the spirit of our school 
have made this possible. ‘This respect for 
work is one of the foundations on which the 
university has been built. We have come 
far from the slab-covered log cabinsjof Spring 
Farm to the Gothic buildings on this beau- 
tiful campus, but may we never lose the spir- 
it that places high esteem on honest toil. 

One other word about the spirit of our 
university. With each succeeding genera- 
tion the students have enjoyed a larger de- 
gree of self-government. We are proud of 
the effective student government organiza- 
tions and the extent to which our students 
assume the responsibilities of self-regulation 
and self-discipline. In this important way 
the young men and women here have devel- 
oped a maturity that prepares them well for 
positions of leadership in the years ahead. 

The spirit of our university is marked by 
t lerance, freedom, democracy, and self- 
aiscipline, 

Spiritual emphasis: Founded by Virginia 
Baptists to improve their ministry, and en- 
larged to provide a liberal education with 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual values 
of life, the university has remained close 
to the principles of its founders. A primary 
objective has been the development of char- 
acter In its students. It has sought their 
full development in heart and spirit as well 
“sin mind and body to become mature men 
—_ women. This emphasis on Christian 
fcucation has been a distinguishing charac- 
‘eristic that justifies its service as a church- 
institution. 

The Baptists of Virginia have given strong 
— to the University through the years. 
Various times when thé need was great- 
ae the Civil War, in 1873, in 1910-14, 
"| more recent years—whenever the call for 
“sistance has gone out, the denomination 
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has responded generously to the appeal. In 
return the university has produced a con- 
tinuing flow of leaders, ministerial and lay, 
men and women, to carry forward the work 
of the denomination at home and abroad. 
The university, moreover, has maintained on 
its campus an atmosphere and a program 
that give students every opportunity and 
encouragement to develop their spiritual 
lives. The denomination and the university 
have come a long way together since that 
early morning 125 years ago this week, and 
the growth of each has strengthened the 
other as both have sought to advance the 
kingdom of God on this earth. 


CONCLUSION 


As we look back over those years it is with 
an overwhelming sense of gratitude to the 
host of men and women whose vision, heroic 
sacrifices, faith, and tireless labor have given 
us the institution that we call the University 
of Richmond. Their achievements place us— 
trustees and officers, faculty, alumni, and 
students—under a heavy obligation to enrich 
this noble heritage and make it even more 
serviceable to the generations yet to come. 
If we adhere faithfully to the policies and 
principles of the past, if we remain true to 
the traditions and spirit of the university, 
if we accept the challenge of the vast oppor- 
tunities that lie before us, we can face the 
future with every assurance that, with divine 
guidance, there will be a much greater Uni- 
versity of Richmond during the next 125 
years. 





Truman on the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 20, I obtained permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Truman on the 
U.N.,” which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of that 
date. Apparently the editorial became 
misplaced, so I now renew the request. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

TRUMAN ON THE U.N. 

Former President Truman talked with re- 
straint and good sense about the role of the 
United Nations in the present world situa- 
tion and about the problem of revising the 
U. N. Charter. He took note of the many 
weaknesses and imperfections in the charter 
and expressed the wish that the United Na- 
tions could be a much:«stronger instrument 


than it is for putting down aggression and’ 


maintaining peace. But this did not blur 
his appreciation of what the U. N., with its 
limited powers, has been able to accomplish. 


The complaint most often heard against 
the United Nations is that it has been ren- 
dered powerless by the Soviet veto in the 
Security Council. Consequently, there is 
much demand for abolition of the big-power 
veto. Mr. Truman was realistic in saying 
that the U. N. would never have come into 
being without the veto. Neither Russia nor 
the United States would have accepted a 
charter without the reserve power the veto 
provision gives. It follows that talk of abol- 
ishing the veto is so much wasted breath. 
Mr. Truman pointed out that it would be 
more difficult to secure agreement on the 
charter today than it was in 1945. We do 
not think there is a chance that the Senate 
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would agree to an amendment that would 
permit the Security Council to order mili- 
tary action against an aggressor without spe- 
cific acquiescence of this Government. 

However, the veto ought to be eliminated 
in regard to the admission of new members, 
and that should not be impossible of attain- 
ment. Also numerous improvements in the 
U. N. cah be made by strengthening the ca- 
pacity of the General Assembly to act against 
threats of aggression when the Security 
Council is moribund, as at present. The 
fact that the Assembly has to act through 
recommendations and consent of a-majority 
of its members is not an insurmountable 
handicap, as the experience in Korea proved. 
If there is a will among the law-abiding na- 
tions to act against aggression, they can do 
so through the Assembly under the uniting 
for peace resolution. This line of develop- 
ment within the U. N. ought to have every 
encouragement. 

While moving toward improvements of 
this sort, Mr. Truman. cautions us “not to 
throw away the good and great instrument 
we have in search for something better.” 
This is sound advice. And the best means 
of upholding and strengthening the United 
Nations is to make it a positive force for 
peace and to invoke its powers as effectively 
as possible whenever there is a threat of 
coercion by armed force. 





The Olympic Games 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a speech 
which I delivered on June 10, 1955, be- 
fore a combined meeting of all civic and 
service clubs of Anne Arundel County, 
Md. These comments relate to certain 
aspects of the 1956 Olympic games 
which would seem to warrant the at- 
tention of all Americans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss By Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
BEFORE THE INTERCOUNTY MEETING OF ANNE 
ARUNDEL COUNTY CIVIC CLUBS, FRIENDSHIP 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, MARYLAND, JUNE 9, 
1955 
It is, indeed, a pleasure to be with you— 

the members of all of the fine civic and 

service clubs of Anne Arundel County—and 

I am honored by your invitation. This eve- 

ning, I should like to discuss with you an 

aspect of our contemporary life which 
reaches all of us in some way or another. 

I speak of sports—and more particularly— 

the Olympic games. 

If God grant the world peace, the 1956 
Olympic games will be held in Melbourne, 
Australia. We are delighted that this great 
international classic is to be held in the 
home of our great friends in the South 
Pacific. We have met the Australians often 
on the fields of sport. Their great spirit of 
sportsmanship makes them very desirable 
hosts for the 60 or more nations expected 
to take part in these international games. 

The United States tried without success 
to have these historic games take place here 
in 1956. It is almost 25 years since we had 
the honor to be the host nation at Los An- 
geles in 1932. Although the great city of 
Detroit pressed its claims vigorously, the 
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International Olympic Committee decided in 
favor of Melbourne. We hope we will be 
more successful in 1960. The United States 
Olympic Committee, representing the chief 
amateur athletic associations in the United 
States, will seek to obtain the honor for 
Detroit. Senator Porrer, of Michigan, has 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 14 in 
the present session to request the Govern- 
ment of the United States to join in the 
effort to bring the games here. 

All the world knows the spirit of these 
games. 

It is the spirit of amateur sportsmanship 
itself: the spirit that encourages observance 
of moral laws; the spirit that engenders a 
wholesome respect for ethical standards; the 
spirit that is the nourishment of man’s inner 
growth. 

It is the ultimate expression of that innate 
sense of honesty, integrity, and fair play 
that can be found and cultivated in the 
heart of every man—regardless of race, creed, 
political conviction, or social standing. 

Under our free system in the United States 
that spirit has found fertile soil in which 
to blossom to fruition. It is known in- 
stinctively by everyone from the freckle-faced 
kid playing scrub ball in the little leagues 
to those fine, upstanding American young- 
sters who participate in the Olympic games 
and, win or lose, do great honor to our way 
of life. 

Since the revival of the Olympic games in 
Athens, Greece, in 1896, Olympic committees 
of every nation have recognized the fact that 
the true spirit of sportsmanship rules out 
even the slightest taint of professionalism 
or commercialism. 

They have realized that an athletic en- 
deavor which is subsidized is subject to the 
control and domination of the sponsoring 
agent whether it be private interest or 
National Government. 

It is for this reason that a strict amateur 
status of participants is insisted upon; it 
is for this reason that personal achieve- 
ment—as_ distinguished from national 
achievement—is emphasized in the Olympic 
games. 

Any other course of action would be a 
gross violation of true sportsmanship. 
Acquiescence to any other standard would 
be tantamount to wanton perversion of the 
underlying principle of the Olympic games. 

The question on my mind today and which 
I want to post to the American people is 
this: 

Are we in the United States—where our 
record of excellence in the field of amateur 
sportsmanship is a byproduct of our unique 
system of government—allowing the Soviet 
Union to pollute the Olympic games; to us, 
with diabolic deceit, the spirit of sportsman- 
ship itself as a velvet-gloved iron fist to 
ruthlessly hammer out their godless propa- 
ganda? 

Disturbing evidence of the Soviet Union's 
designs of the 1956 Olympic games prompts 
me to speak out on this all-important 
matter. 

The Soviets’ only goal in the forthcoming 
Olympics is to win by whatever means they 
deem expedient. 

This attitude was quite bluntly expressed 
by Viadimir Kuchmenko at the Henley 
Regatta in England early in 1954. 

Kuchmenko, head of the Department of 
Aquatic Sports in the Committee of Physical 
Education and Sports of the Soviet Council 
of Ministers said to the British observers: 

“This is sport to you, but we are over here 
to win.” 

The record is replete with Soviet viola- 
tions not only of the basic principles of 
sportsmanship involved, but of the self-im- 
posed rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of participants in the Olympic 
Games. 

It should be clearly evident to those with 
eyes to see that the Communists—who wiil 
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subvert everything from the Deity to the 
invention of the sewing machine, to serve 
their cause--have their sinister eyes fixed 
upon the 1956 Olympic Games. And their 
ulterior motive is to advance not the cause 


‘of fair play and sportsmanship, but inter- 


national Communist domination. 

In the first place, the Soviet athlete is 
not an amateur; he is a paid propaganda 
agent of the U.S. S. R. 

He is just one more slave in the hideous 
chain gang of brain-washed individuals 
slavishly advancing the Communist cause. 

He is not willing to accept the rigid dis- 
cipline of defeat which ofttimes is the finest 
hour of a truly great sports figure. 

The Soviet’ athlete is as much a pawn in 
the vast Soviet mechanism as any other seg- 
ment of the total Soviet proletariat. 

He is not an individual. 

He has no independence. 

He is anything but a free agent. 

His oniy right is the right to obey. 

And his duty is simple and absolute. 

He must win. 

He must win or suffer the devilish ostra- 
cism of a police state; a liquidation so cruel 
as to defy description. 

He must win not for the indulgence of 
his understandable human desire to excel but 
to enhance the prestige of that vast, sprawl- 
ing Soviet slave state which is unalterably 
committed to the ultimate extinction of 
every principle which the Olympic Games 
attempt to promote. 

As such he has no right whatsoever to 
participate in the Olympic Games. 

The least we can do is to bar the Soviet 
Union and its satellites until such time as 
they show some respect for the cardinal 
rules of the games. 

Lest the impression be created that my 
fears are unjustified and are based on the 
natural distrust of the Soviet prevalent in 
this country today, I should like to quote 
from a recent article appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

It was written by Mr. Avery Brundage, a 
famous American sportsman and president 
of the International Olympic Committee. 
Mr. Brundage reported what he saw inside 
the Soviet Union during an inspection tour 
of the Russian athletic program. 

I quote: “In Moscow, at the annual sports 
parade, I watched 34,000 boys and girls put 
on a series of magnificent displays of physical 
training, athletic competition, and gymnas- 
tics. These demonstrations proceeded with 
almost mechanical precision for 5 solid 
hours. I was told there were 800,000 trained 
gymnasts in Russia. 

“In Gori * * * I witnessed a volleyball 
tournament. It was only a district tourna- 
ment, but 900 teams took part. The courts 
were hewn out of the forestlands by the 
players themselves. I saw volleyball courts 
even on hospital grounds. 

“At Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, they 
told me there were 60,000 soccer-football 
teams in the Ukraine alone, 5,000 of them 
good quality. Also at Kiev, on a hill ad- 
joining a large stadium in the center of the 
city, there was aski jump. There was one in 
Moscow, too, the first one I had ever seen in 
the heart of a city. 


“Thousands of soccer-football fields are 
spotted throughout the country. Kroutchev 
Stadium in Kiev seats 70,000. Kirov Stadium 
in Leningrad has space for 100,000 and is 
about to be enlarged. Primitive running 
tracks are found even in small hamlets on 
the steppes. 

“Once, during an informal conversation 
with a group of Soviet sport officials, I asked 
how many track-and-field athletes Russia 
had in training. ‘Four million,’ was the 
reply. I thought the question had been 
misunderstood, so I repeated it to the in- 
terpreter, saying that I meant track-and- 
field athletes alone. “That’s right,’ the offi- 
cial repeated blandly. ‘Four million.’” 
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These 4 million, mind you, are Only the 
track-and-fleld athletes. There are million: 
more. In fact, it has been estimated that 
Russia has a reservoir of 12 million athlete 

Acquainted as we are with the Soviet tactic 
in every phase of man’s existence behind the 
Iron Curtain, what further evidence do we 
need that the Soviet Union is a highly o. 
ganized, mass training ground for 12 million 
professional athlets? 

This deplorable situation can be better ap. 
preciated, perhaps by citing an example. 

Suppose that universal military training 
was enacted into law in the United States. 

Imagine, if you can, millions of American 
boys drafted into the service and the husk. 
est and strongest of them being subjecteg 
to an unremitting rigorous trainirgy pro. 
gram in specialized athletics to the exclusiog 
of military training. 

Picture the best of these boys being sent 
to the Olympic games like so many pawns of 
the Government with strict orders to win 
for the greater glory of the Republican or 
Democratic Party, or suffer dishonorable dis. 
charges and exile to the barren wastelands 
of Alaska. 

I ask you, would such a practice be even 
remotely in keeping with the honored tra. 
ditions of the Olympic games? 

Would not such a practice, in fact, be equal 
to barefaced ridicule of everything that we 
hold sacred and honorable? 

Would not such an eventuality, in fact, 
be tantamount to a national insult to every 
honestly motivated athlete participating? 

And yet, this is only a mild example of the 
extent to which the Russians have gone in 
their mad drive to dominate the 1956 Olym.- 
pic games. 

What further evidence do we need that the 
atheistic masters of the Kremlin are fia- 
grantly violating the principle of the Olym. 
pic games when we consider that these 12 
million athletes are trained from childhood 
to adolescence, like performers for a circus, 
and to young manhood and womanhood? 

The Government of the Soviet Union, 
through its All Union Committee on Physi- 
cal Culture and Sports, which is a cabinet 
ministry, selects its topflight contestants 
for the Olympic games from these automa- 
tons trained from the cradle. 

Let me review the process step by step: 

The Government of the Soviet Union 
moves with a fine-tooth comb through the 
teen-age youth of the land, extracting the 
best 12-year-olds for some 400 children’s 
sports schools. At 17 the best of these are 
graduated to youth sports schools. I doubt 
whether we have anything comparable to 
it even in our professional system. From 
these advanced institutions come the Soviet 
athletic stars. There is a Soviet humor mag- 
azine called Krokodil. It is almost the only 
instance I have ever known where the Com- 
munists kid the Communists. This periodi- 
cal takes a jibe at the fact that Soviet ath- 
letes, who are supposed to have what the 
humor magazine laughingly calls jobs, actu- 
ally spend all their time practicing up 0 
their sports specialty. Their training re- 
mains uninterrupted through the winter 
months when, like well-cared-for Soviet anl- 
mal stock, they are shipped south. In the 
spring they may be seen on the beaches of 
the Russian Black Sea resort of Sochi. The 
training is unremitting, severe, under con- 
stant surveillance, endlessly repeated, to the 
point of fingertip perfection. The hand of 
Government possession, direction, c ympul- 
sion is everywhere. 

This is clearly in violation of Olymp' 
rules. 

Since World War II the Soviet Union has 
intensified its athletic program by direct 
command from the Central Committee of the 
Communit Party. Against the policy of 
abusing losers it has the balancing po icy ? 
glorifying winners. The champions are hone 
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tfonored Master of Sports.” The Soviet of 
sriaten of the U. 8. S. R. on July 2, 1947, 
jssued a decree providing for gold, silver, and 
pronze medals. By January 1, 1954, more 
than 10,000 medals had been awarded. Of 
these 1,529 were gold and 3,494 were silver. 
rhe point I make is that athletics in the 
soviet Union is a tight Government-con- 
trolled institution and that every facet of it 
<eems to me to be a denial of the principle 
af amateur athletics, and on the contrary, 
cheracteristic of established professionalism. 
A ‘Russian athlete who goes through the 
soviet screening process for admission to 
international contests is by any standard 
you wish to set up & professional in the 
most absolute sense. 

In all of this —— ae 
ickedly single-purpose drive ior - 
aa 1 emai at what are the Soviet 
leaders in the Kremlin aiming? 

hey are aiming at the 1956 Olympics. 

They are committed by their literature, by 
their Marxist ideology, by their passion for 
world domination—domination in athletics 
today, domination in world conquest tomor- 
row, to win. To win by fair means or foul. 

fake no mistake about it, the Soviets are 
not interested in games. 

They are not interested in sports. 

The principles of fair play and honest, com- 
petitive endeavor are completely alien to the 
Communist ideology. 

Tolerance by the free world—and, more 
particularly, by the United States to which 
the free world looks for leadership—of such 
violations of the basic theory of the Olympic 
games constitutes abject negation of the 
principles and purposes of these great inter- 
national classics. 

Our problem, as I see it, is twofold. 

It calls not for mass moaning, but a hard- 
hitting, realistic, and constructive approach. 

In the first place, we must insist that the 
Soviets respect the rules of the Olympic 
pames. 

, We must insist on our freedom from being 
defrauded once again by the Soviet. 

We must do it now. 

To wait until after 1956 will be too late. 

For, if their push-botton athletes run away 
with all the honors in 1956 and we then start 
complaining that they have not abided by 
the rules, we will be providing them with a 
razor-sharp, double-edged propaganda sword 
with which to run us through. 

The winning Russian athlete will be 
flaunted as a symbol of strength, clean living, 
fun, and fair play; the end result of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The complaining Americans will be ruth- 
lessly propagandized as inferior products of a 


decadent, capitalistic system, incapable of 
winning over the Russian athlete and a poor 
loser to boot. 

I repeat: We must seize the initiative. 


We must lay open for all the world to see, 
what wis referred to in an article in the 
U.S. News & World Report as a “big, grim, 


production line business, run from grade 
school to Olympic track, by that supercoach, 
the (Russian) state.” 

Mr. Avery Brundage, in honestly and ably 
reporting what he found behind the Iron 


Curtain, 


has rendered a significant service 
hot only to the cause of sportsmanship, but 
the cause of peace. 

We in Government, and lay people in all 
walks of American life—if we are to remain 
true to our athletes—must back him up in 
€xposing this gigantic Russian fraud. 

; We must do it now while there is yet 

By so doing, and because we have right on 
— side, we can make this huge propaganda 
‘ oa. of the Soviets serve our purpose instead 
Ol theirs, 


_They can be made to look ridiculous in the 
fyes of the world. 
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Let us not forget that Americans chalked 
up an amazing record of performance at the 
1952 Olympic games, held at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, because our free system of Government 
and vast network of higher education paves 
the way to athletic excellence. 

The Russians have had to organize shock- 
troops numbering 12 million and to violate 
every rule of the game to even get into our 
league. 

I am supremely confident that the good 
sense of the American people and the peoples 
of the free world, if these facts are ade- 
quately publicized, will prevail, and that they 
will see this diabolically conceived hoax for 
what it is. 

The second problem, as I see it, which faces 
us today, is the decline of interest in this 
Nation for participation in amateur ath- 
letics. 

Mr. Brundage, in the aforementioned ar- 
ticle, said: 

“As I watched those thousands of husky, 
healthy Soviet boys and girls performing in 
Moscow last July, I thought of the 42-per- 
cent draft rejections back in the United 
States. I thought of American youth en- 
joying the superior advantages and the 
greater privileges offered by the country with 
the most freedom and the highest standard 
of living in the world, and at the same time 
subject to all the temptations to grow soft 
and flabby from too easy living, too much 
amusement, too many automobiles and tele- 
vision sets. I thought of their need for 
sound guidance and wise leadership, and I 
wondered what was going to happen in the 
games of the XVI Olympiad, at Melbourne.” 

Mr. Brundage has wisely sounded the warn- 
ing. 

I call upon everyone—the press, radio, 
Government, educators, and lay people in 
general, who are interested in the great 
principles engendered by amateur athletics, 
to act now to expose the deceit of the Soviet 
Union and emphasize our own deficiencies in 
amateur athletics. 

We will be helping to develop initiative, 
resourcefulness, self reliance, tolerance, good 
judgment, self-discipline, a sense of respon- 
sibility, and a broader viewpoint in the youth 
of the world. 

These are the principles which will form 
the foundation for world peace and we will, 
therefore, immeasurably aid that great cause. 

Remember, the Russians are out to win 
in 1956. 

They are out to win not only the Olympic 
games, but a great propaganda battle. 

Whether or not they do is entirely up to us. 

To fail in this duty which devolves equally 
upon each of us will be to fail our youth and 
the future which is theirs. 





Address by Hon. Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, at Big Seven Regional 
Meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very fine 
address delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] before the American Bar 
Association’s Big Seven regional meet- 
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ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, on last Friday 

evening, June 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY Hon. Strom THURMOND TO THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION’s Bic SEVEN 
REGIONAL MEETING AT THE NETHERLAND 
PLAZA HOTEL IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, JUNE 
10, 1955 


Optimism is a general characteristic of the 
American people. This is true of the indi- 
vidual American and it has been true also 
of America as a nation. 

Iam glad we have retained this optimism, 
in spite of our experiences which have proved 
that we must be strong militarily. Opti- 
mism is good, but it must be tempered by 
experience. 

Our experience in the realm of interna- 
tional affairs has, or should have, taught us 
that preparedness is a prime requisite for 
dealing with nations that are apparently less 
concerned with peace than we are. 

As our President plans to meet with the 
Prime Ministers of England, France, and 
Russia we should temper our optimism with 
the salt of past experience. 

We should not, and must not, expect all 
our difficulties with other nations to be re- 
solved by this meeting. Rather, we should 
expect little and be grateful for any small 
successes attained. 

Winston Churchill was realistic regarding 
England’s relations with Russia in 1941, even 
as he joined hands with Stalin to fight Hitler 
as @ common enemy. When Hitler disre- 
garded their treaty of 2 years and invaded 
Russia, this is what Churchill told Britain: 

“No one has been a more consistent op- 
ponent of communism than I have been for 
the last 25 years. I will unsay no word that 
I have spoken about it.” But, he continued, 
“Any man or state who fights on against 
nazidom will have our aid.” 

President Eisenhower also knows the Rus- 
sian by experience. He has expressed a 
realistic view of the proposed meeting of the 
Big Four. 

On May 11, the President told his news 
conference: 

“Trying to reach a clarification of issues, 
if such a thing is possible, is so important 
that you can’t stand on any other principle 
except to do your utmost as you preserve 
your own strength of position, as long as you 
are not sacrificing, as long as you are not 
expecting too much.” 

That is realistic. The United States and 
a world that desires lasting peace would gain 
nothing if we go into the Big Four meeting 
expecting too much, and, consequently, con- 
cede too much, in an effort to arrive at an 
agreement which in the end might be worse 
than no agreement at all. 

Our people should be united behind our 
President in his efforts for world peace. Par- 
tisan politics must be kept out. World peace 
is more important than any political party. 

As we discuss this search for peace, let us 
review our relations with Russia. 

Russia’s Bolsheviks chose the height of 
World War I to seize the Government. This 
permitted the Germans to withdraw troops 
from the eastern front in November 1917 and 
to intensify her attacks on the West. 

But on January 9, 1918, when President 
Wilson announced his 14 points as a basis 
for peace, he included Russia. His sixth 
point provided for the “evacuation of Rus- 
sian territory and the independent determi- 
nation by Russia of her own political devel- 
opment and national policy.” 

Outside interference has not prevented 
Russian self-determination. But the Com- 
munists have never been willing for other 
peoples to have the same right. 

In the 15 years between the end of World 
War I and diplomatic recognition of Russia 
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in 1933, the Soviets transformed a weak gov- 
ernment, born in revolution, into a strong 
and aggressive dictatorship under Stalin. 
Even then the Communists had infiltrated 
other nations of the world. 

But in the agreement under which the 
United States extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion, Russia agreed to “restrain all persons 
* * * under its direct or indirect control 
* * * from any agitation or propaganda 
having as an aim * * * the bringing about 
by force of a change in the political or social 
order of the United States.” 

Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, soon re- 
ported “evidence of violations” and such evi- 
dence has continued even to this date. Such 
bad faith on the part of Russia is the cause 
of continuing world tension. 

All of us recall the disbelief and horror 
with which we heard in 1939 of the Soviet 
invasion of Poland and Finland. However, 
at that time the actions of the Soviets were 
somewhat subordinated by Hitler’s invasions 
of Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and France. To us the 
greater danger at that time was the madman 
in Germany. 

When Hitler attacked his ally, Russia, in 
1941, we thought the Soviets would soon fold 
up as the Czar’s army had in 1917. But, as 
the war progressed, we realized that Hitler 
had taken on a tough and ruthless foe. 

On August 14, 1941, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill signed the 
Atlantic Charter. It embodied what came 
to be known as the four freedoms: Freedom 
of speech and religion and freedom from 
want and fear. The United States and Great 
Britain pledged themselves to fight for those 
rights for all peoples, and to seek the estab- 
lishment of peace on that basis. Territorial 
rights and self-determination were guaran- 
teed to all nations. 

The Atlantic Charter stood as a beacon of 
hope to all subjugated peoples, and Russia 
subscribed to the principles of the charter in 
a joint declaration on January 1, 1942, of the 
United Nations fighting against Germany. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met in 
Teheran in November and December 1943. 
They issued a statement on December 6 
which declared: 

“The Governments of the United States, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United Kingdom are at one with the 
Government of Iran in the desire for the 
maintenance of the independence, sover- 
eignty, and territorial integrity of Iran.” 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met next 
at Yalta, and following that conference, is- 
sued a report on February 12, 1945, which 
said in part: 

“Our meeting here in the Crimea has re- 
affirmed our common determination to main- 
tain and strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of action which 
has made victory possible and certain for the 
United Nations in this war. We believe that 
this is a sacred obligation which our gov- 
ernments owe to our peoples and to all the 
peoples of the world.” 

At Yalta, Stalin also joined in a reaffirma- 
tion of the principles stated in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

On July 17, 1945, after the defeat of Ger- 
many, President Truman, and Prime Min- 
isters Stalin and Churchill met in Potsdam. 
After the British elections, Mr. Attlee, who 
had accompanied Churchill, replaced him. 
Also present were Foreign Secretaries Byrnes, 
Eden, and Molotov. 

Again stating their unanimity of purpose, 
the Big Three issued a report saying: 

“* * * It is the intention of the Allies 
that the German people be given the op- 
portunity to prepare for the eventual re- 
construction of their life on a democratic 
and peaceful basis. If their own efforts are 
steadily directed to this end, it will be pos- 
sible for them in due course to take their 
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place among the free and peaceful peoples 
of the world.” 

This agreement pledged that “all demo- 
cratic political parties with rights of assem- 
bly and of public discussion shall be allowed 
and encouraged throughout Germany.” A 
Council of Foreign Ministers was established 
for the purpose of doing the necessary prepa- 
ratory work for the peace settlements with 
Germany and her allies. 

The conference took up many other im- 
portant questions: unification of Austria, the 
Polish frontier, reparations, the desirability 
of concluding peace treaties with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Hungary and Rumania, the 
withdrawal of troops from Iran, etc. 

On July 26, 1945, during the Potsdam Con- 
ference, the Big Three issued a proclamation 
calling on Japan to surrender and setting 
forth the terms. The meeting ended on 
August 2, and the Soviets declared war on 
Japan 6 days later. That was 2 days after 
the first atomic bomb had been dropped on 
Japan. 

Russia, in her declaration of war on Japan, 
became a party to the terms of surrender 
which had stated the determination of the 
Allies to carry out the terms of the Cairo 
Agreement. The Cairo Agreement had been 
entered into by Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek in November 1943. It said 
in part: 

“The United States, Great Britain, and 
China are fighting this war to restrain and 
punish the aggression of Japan. * * * It 
is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped 
of all the islands in the Pacific which she 
has seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that all 
the territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Re- 
public of China. * * * The aforesaid three 
great powers, minful of the enslavement of 
the people of Korea, are determined that 
in due course Korea shall become free and 
independent.” 

In December 1945, Secretary of State 
Byrnes and Foreign Ministers Bevin of Great 
Britain and Molotov of Russia met in Mos- 
cow. At this first meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, they reached agree- 
ment on the preparation of peace treaties 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland. 

They also agreed on the establishment of 
a Far Eastern Commission and Allied Coun- 
cil for Japan. The principal function of this 
Commission was to “formulate the policies, 
principles, and standards in conformity with 
which the fulfillment by Japan of its obli- 
gations under the terms of surrender” might 
be accomplished. 

Korea was specifically provided for by the 
establishment of a Joint Commission “with a 
view to the reestablishment of Korea as an 
independent state, the creation of conditions 
for developing the country on democratic 
principles, and the earliest possible liquida- 
tion of the disastrous results of the pro- 
tracted Japanese domination in Korea, there 
shall be set up a provisional Korean demo- 
cratic government * * *.’* The Commission 
was charged with “assisting * * * the 
establishment of the national independence 
of Korea.” 


On China, the Foreign Ministers agreed “as 
to the need for a unified and democratic 
China under the National Govern- 
ment * * *, They reaffirmed their adher- 
ence to the policy of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of China.” 


In that same report of December 27, 1945, 
Foreign Secretaries Byrnes, Bevin, and Molo- 
tov recommended that the United Nations 
General Assembly establish a Commission 
“to deal with the problems raised by the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and other related 
matters.” Specified in this proposal was the 
establishment of “effective safeguards by 
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way of inspection and other means to pro. 
tect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions.” 

At the London meeting of the United Na. 
tions General Assembly in January 1946, the 
resolution for the establishment of a U. yn, 
Commission on control of atomic energy was 
adopted unanimously—Russia included. 

But even while the Soviets were making 
agreements, they were in the process of 
breaking them. 

In spite of her pledge in 1943 to respect the 
territorial integrity of Iran and in spite of a 
treaty of 1927 between Iran and Russia, the 
Soviets violated their pledges by refusing to 
withdraw troops from Iran at the end of 
World War II. The Soviets would not re. 
spond to reminders and persuasion. Secre. 
tary of State Byrnes, speaking for the United 
States in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil in January 1946, denounced the failure of 
Russia to comply with her agreement. 

Only then, under pressure and possible 
fear of direct action, did Russia remove her 
troops. But, the Soviets continued to broad. 
cast vicious attacks on the Iranian Govern. 
ment in support of the Azerbaijan sepratists 
and the illegal Tudeh party. 

In Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, Rus- 
sia has violated directly and indirectly many 
agreements and provisions of the Balkan 
Treaties, which were ratified September 15, 
1947. The Soviets have in many instances 
condoned, and in others abetted, violations 
of the treaties and the Moscow Agreement. 
Russia has made these countries her satel- 
lites. 

In Poland, the situation has been much 
the same. The Polish election of 1947 fully 
bore out the fears our observers had ex- 
pressed prior to the voting. Of the 444 dep- 
uties elected to the Parliament, only 28 
places were secured by the Polish Peasant 
Party, which is believed to represent a ma- 
jority of the people. 

The Communists also have tried to subvert 
larger governments, like Italy and France, 
since the end of World War II. 

What happened in Korea is too recent and 
too sorry a story to require details. Soviet 
support of the so-called Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea above the 38th parallel 
cost the lives of thousands of American 
fighting men in the war launched under So- 
viet sponsorship in 1950. Russia has com- 
pletely disregarded her obligations of the 
Cairo and Moscow agreements to permit the 
Koreans unity and self-government. 

Russia has refused to comply with many 
obligations in the Far East including those 
toward Japan. So, in 1951 the United States 
concluded a separate peace treaty with 
Japan. Only in recent days has Russia been 
courting Japanese favor in conferences in 
London. The Japanese should demand full 
explanation of what happened to the 369,000 
prisoners taken by Russia. 


Russia left substantial military supplies 
to the Communists in Manchuria after the 
short period in which she participated in the 
Pacific war. Nationalist China, therefore, 
owes no thanks to Russia for the aid which 
helped the Reds take over the government. 
Apparently Russia’s pledge in the 1945 decla- 
ration from Potsdam to restore the Pesca- 
dores and Formosa to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment means nothing to the Soviets in 
view of recent threats by the Red Chinese 
to seize these islands. 

Developments in Europe also are of vital 
concern to us as we look toward the Big Four 
meeting on July 18. 

In Germany we tried for nearly 10 years 
to have Russia agree to establish a unified 
nation under a democratic government. 
They refused every plea. They tried 
force us out of Berlin and failed only be- 
cause of the success of the airlift in 1948. 
The conclusion of a peace treaty with West 
Germany by the United States and France 
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has awakened the Soviets. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer has been invited to Moscow to discuss 
“normalization of relations” between Ger- 
many and Russia. The invitation also indi- 
cates the Soviets are now willing to consider 
the unification of Germany. 

We can only conclude that our treaty with 
west Germany spurred the Soviets to action 
in an effort to neutralize all of Germany. 
Our treaty with Germany also was the prob- 
able cause of Russia’s willingness to sign an 
Austrian Treaty. 

previously Russia resisted for nearly 10 
years all efforts of the United States and the 
United Nations to end the occupation of 
Austria by conclusion of a peace treaty. 
Again the evident purpose of her sudden 
agreement was to create a neutral state and 
prevent our making a separate treaty with 

ustria. 

r Only 2 weeks ago Russian Communist 
Party Chief Khrushchev and Premier Bulga- 
nin flew to Yugoslavia to mend relations with 
the independent Communist state. At the 
end of the visit there was little to comfort 
the United States in the official statements 
issued from Belgrade. Certainly the gap 
between Russia and Yugoslavia was nar- 
rowed and not widened by the bowing and 
scraping of the top Communists to Tito. 

We have provided nearly a billion dollars 
in aid to Tito since 1948. There is no jus- 
tification for us to continue to supply the 
military machine of any Communist dictator 
unless he pledges himself as an ally. Spend- 
ers of our funds must also be defenders of 
our position in world affairs. 

An effort has been made to lull us into 
optimism during the past 10 days by the 
release of the American airmen who had been 
held in Red China. We owe no gratitude to 
the Red Chinese for “trying and expelling” 
these men. Red China slaughtered thou- 
sands of Americans in Korea who would have 
lived had not the Reds supplied North Korea 
and sent troops to help our foe. 

In view of the violations I have cited and 
many others by the Soviets, what course 
must we follow at the Big Four meeting? 

1. We must not be led into making conces- 
sions which might be construed to violate 
any of the agreements or treaties to which 
we are a party. 

2. We must not consent to any new agree- 
ments which have any possibility of being 
labeled as appeasement. 

3. We should not consider the admission 
of Red China to membership in the United 


Nations. The Chinese Communists seized 
China by force and have denied self-determi- 
nation to the Chinese. The Reds could not 
have done this without outside assistance. 
Russia should be reminded of her obliga- 
tions under the Cairo and Potsdam agree- 
ments that Formosa and the Pescadores be- 


long to Nationalist China. 

4. We must again call upon Russia to join 
us in restoring unity and political self-deter- 
mination to Germany, Korea, and the satel- 
lite nations. 

5. We must exercise the utmost care in 
dealing with the Soviets on the subject of 
atomic energy. On December 27, 1945, Sec- 
retaries Byrnes, Bevin, and Molotov issued 
their report from the Second Moscow Confer- 
ence recommending the establishment of a 
United Nations Commission for international 
control of atomic energy. The following 
January, in London, the U. N. established the 
Commission. 

Then, on June 14, 1946, Mr. Bernard Baruch 
presented the proposal of the United States 
to create an International Development Au- 
thority, which would control the develop- 
- nt of atomic energy by a system of inspec- 

on, 

, through 6 months and 70 meetings, the 
U.N Commission and its committees sought 
the cooperation of the Soviets. Finally, the 


plan was presented to the Security Council, 


In 


pite of the lack of cooperation. The vote 
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was 10 to 0 in favor of the Baruch plan with 
Russia and Poland abstaining. 

Because of Soviet noncooperation, we are 
as far from agreement with the Russians on 
international control and development of 
atomic energy as we were 9 years ago. 

We must be sure that any plan the Soviets 
might propose on this subject now is not a 
trap. Only through the right of international 
inspection of the facilities of all nations 
could we hope to have real control of atomic 
energy. We must emphasize this point over 
and over to the world. 

6. The United States should insist that the 
meetings at the Conference of the Big Four 
be open to representatives of all news media. 
The peoples of the world whose fate is at 
stake have the right to know all the Big Four 
does. 

We cannot prevent the Soviets from break- 
ing the agreements they make with us and 
other nations. But we can and must estab- 
lish safeguards around the Conference, to 
make certain the world knows just what is 
agreed to at the meeting, or why no decision 
is reached, if none is. 

We have gained nothing by secrecy in deal- 
ing with other nations. I believe we have 
lost prestige. Little nations have suspected 
and accused the large nations of having no 
interest except self-interest. We still argue 
over the results of some such conferences. 

Open meetings would protect our repre- 
sentatives against charges based on lack of 
knowledge of what happened at the Confer- 
ence. 

When Woodrow Wilson announced his 14 
points, he called first for “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” 

History should have taught us that had 
we always followed this policy, we would not 
have been so vulnerable to the propaganda 
attacks of our enemies. Military security is 
the one justification for secrecy. Military 
security is not a consideration at the Big 
Four meetings. Russia will know all that is 
said and done. The world should know. If 
Russia dooms the Conference to failure, the 
world should have no doubt as to where the 
responsibility lies. 

We do not know how much time is left to 
us to attain a basis for world peace or, failing, 
face atomic war. The United States must 
always be willing to negotiate for peace and 
a better world. There is no doubt this is the 
objective of the President as he approaches 
the Big Four Conference. If any step can 
be taken on the road to enduring peace, I 
am confident that he will lead us on that 
road, in spite of the barriers which have 
been erected by the Communists since our 
alliance with them in World War II. 





Commencement Day Address by Amer- 
ican Legion National Commander Sea- 
born P. Collins at FBI National Acad- 


emy Graduation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address delivered by National Com- 
mander Seaborn P. Collins, of the 
American Legion, at the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation National Academy 
graduation exercises, in Washington, 
D. C., on June 10, 1955. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By NATIONAL COMMANDER SEABORN 
P. COLLINS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION BE- 
FORE THE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY GRAD- 
UATION, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AUDI- 
TORIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 10, 1955 


I am very proud and grateful to have a 
part in these graduation exercises marking 
the end of another chapter in the history 
of the FBI Academy. 

The privilege of addressing you graduates 
of the Academy is a great personal honor, 
which I deeply appreciate. Fundamentally, 
however, it is a tribute to the American 
Legion, and to the active interest which our 
organization has traditionally demonstrated 
in law enforcement. 

When he invited me to speak to you this 
morning, the distinguished Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was, in fact, 
inviting the American Legion to this pro- 
gram. His generosity and courtesy recip- 
rocate the pride and the interest of every 
American legionnaire in the FBI. 

I want to extend to each of you graduates 
the sincere congratulations of the American 
Legion. The fact that you were selected to 
attend the Academy is in itself recognition 
of the fine service you have already ren- 
dered your communities. More important, 
perhaps, it indicates the confidence and es- 
teem in which you are held by your supe- 
riors and by the people whom you serve. 

Now you have completed a difficult train- 
ing course, and you are even better quali- 
fied to do your jobs back home. You and 
your families have every reason to be proud 
of this latest achievement, for the instruc- 
tion you have received here and the use 
you make of it will benefit not so much 
you as individuals or the FBI but every citi- 
zen of the United States who looks to you 
and your colleagues for protection under 
the law. 

Yours is an honored profession. There 
was a time, you know, when many Amer- 
icans foolishly regarded police work as a 
necessary evil. Today, most of us have a 
clearer and more sensible appreciation of 
your work. We see it as a necessary good, 
a public service which requires and deserves 
the support of all the people. Most of us 
also recognize that the lion’s share of credit 
for this change of attitude goes to you and 
to the FBI who have developed improved 
techniques of crime detection and a thor- 
oughly responsible approach to its problems. 

Here in America we have government of 
laws. But they are laws created by men and 
women dedicated to protecting the dignity 
of the individual and his God-given inalien- 
able rights which form the cornerstone of 
our freedoms. 

You in turn are dedicating your lives to 
enforcing and upholding these laws. The 
importance of your mission is clearly ex- 
pressed in these words of Mr. Hoover’s in- 
troduction to “The Story of the FBI National 
Academy.” 

“The badge of a law enforcement officer 
is a sacred trust which must be guarded with 
his whole mind and his whole body, for it is 
his to hold only while he lives a life beyond 
all reproach and censure. 

“The law enforcement officer is the guar- 
dian of civil rights, the protector of the weak, 
and the defender of the innocent.” 

He is the living symbol of the FBI's motto: 
“Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity.” 

Few of us in the American Legion have 
had the opportunity to share your firsthand 
knowledge of the FBI: its organization, oper- 
ations, duties, and activities. Nor do we 
know from personal experience how your 
own police organizations operate. Yet, we 
feel that we are your partner and the partner 
of the FBI. Not just a silent partner, but 
an active, interested, cooperating force in 
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your efforts to make law enforcement in 
America ever more effective and efficient. 

This morning, I'd like to report to you on 
the manner in which the American Legion 
is carrying out its responsibilities as a part- 
ner of a nationwide law enforcement system. 
I’d like you to know what legionnaires are 
doing and will try to do to help you, the 
FBI and all of the men and women who, 
together, make up the country’s law en- 
forcement system. 

The security of our Nation is threatened 
today by subversion from within as well as 
by aggression from without. This threat is 
not new. Communism has been a cancer 
in the bloodstream of America since the end 
of World War I. 

From our very beginning as an organiza- 
tion of citizen-soldiers pledged to the service 
of God and country, the American Legion 
has recognized the insidious evil that is 
communism. Long before our fellow citi- 
zens awoke to the danger, the American 
Legion learned that this conspiracy would 
stop at nothing, not even murder, to achieve 
its purposes. 

O-.. November 11, 1919, in Centralia, Wash., 
the American Legion was participating in an 
Armistice Day parade when a group of radi- 
cals, known as the Industrial Workers of the 
World, fired from ambush into the ranks of 
marching Legionnaires. Four men were 
killed. This unprovoked, cowardly attack 
unquestionably was prompted by the knowl- 
edge that the Legion stood for those things 
which the IWW detested—patriotism and 
loyalty to country. 

This was our baptism of fire in the fight 
against communism. This was the first 
challenge to the American Legion’s fidelity, 
bravery, and integrity—to those qualities 
which compelled us to pledge in the pre- 
amble of our Constitution “to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America” and ‘“‘to foster and per- 
petuate a 100-percent Americanism.” 

The Communist challenge has become 
bolder and more constant since that time. 
So has the American Legion’s defiant, dedi- 
cated opposition to communism and to 
everything for which it stands. 

Our position has not always been a popu- 
lar one. Even today, apparently, in some 
other free countries it is not considered po- 
litically expedient to speak out against 
communism. 

We have endeavored to function as a help- 
ful ally of the FBI in this fight against sub- 
version. Mr. Hoover has been gracious 
enough to publicly acknowledge the volun- 
tary assistance which his agency has received 
from thousands of American Legion posts. 

This service took a very practical form 
prior to and during World War II, when 
enemy agents operated a sizable fifth column 
dealing in sabotage and other disloyal acts. 

Legion posts, particularly during the early 
war years, served as listening posts, relaying 
information which helped the FBI round up 
and isolate subversives—in every case before 
damage was done. Since World War II our 
people have continued to work closely with 
the FBI. 

We do this because we believe it is our 
duty as citizens to report to proper authori- 
ties information which might facilitate their 
assigned work of guarding the internal secu- 
rity of the country. We do it, not because 
we imagine ourselves to be vigilantes or self- 
appointed security officers but because we 
believe subversion is everybody’s concern. 

The first responsibility for combating un- 
American activities rests, of course, with the 
courts and the Congress, with the FBI and 
State and local law-enforcement officers. 
The Communist agents in this country are 
professional traitors, trained in the science 
of infiltration and propaganda. On our side 
professionals trained to cope with them must 
bear the heavy burden. 
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What too many people still do not realize, 
however, is that the Red firing line is every- 
where—that the rea] danger comes not en- 
tirely from the “hard core” of 20,000 or 30,000 
party members but, as Director Hoover re- 
cently pointed out, from the 200,000 to 300,- 
000 Americans ready to do the party’s work. 

These individuals and their influence are 
active in our schools and churches, our 
places of business and entertainment * * * 
through literature and other media, even in 
our homes. The prize they are after is not 
a system called capitalism, but your freedom 
and mine * * * and if we want to keep our 
liberty, then we must take a personal in- 
terest and a personal responsibility for its 
defense. 

We of the American Legion pass judg- 
ment on no man except as his record invites 
judgment. We submit that when an indivi- 
dual joins a string of organizations which 
the Attorney General of the United States 
has declared to be subversive, when he con- 
tributes his money to Communist programs, 
and permits his name to be used in Commu- 
nist propaganda, then the facts should be 
made public and the people can arrive at 
their own conclusions as to where and how 
he stands in American society. 

That’s why we support the right of con- 
gressional committees to investigate subver- 
sive activities. That’s why we support the 
FBI’s magnificent work in this field. God 
forbid that a majority of the American peo- 
ple ever should become so confused or in- 
different as to seriously hamper the inves- 
tigative work of either the Congress or the 
FBI. 

There is another American Legion program 
which I think bears directly on your diffi- 
cult task. That is our “back to God” pro- 
gram. 

Respect for law, for the rights of others, 
and for the God-given, sublime dignity of 
man cannot exist where there is no respect for 
and love of God. We must first recognize our 
dependence upon God and our obligation to 
obey His laws before we will subordinate 
our lives to the good of our fellow citizens 
and to the laws of man. 

The American Legion’s “back to God”’ pro- 
gram recognizes this. It reflects, too, our re- 
alization that the power and providence of 
Almighty God are inseparably related to the 
prosperity and security of America. As ana- 
tion and as individuals we must acknowledge 
our dependence upon God and realize that 
such acknowledgment is essential to the 
preservation of our liberties and our civili- 
zation. 

Our program is intended to keep America 
close to God * * * to insure that we shall 
always have the wisdom and the fortitude 
and the ability to keep America a nation 
under God. 

What too many people still do not realize, 
however, is that the Red firing line is every- 
where—that the real danger comes not en- 
tirely from the hard core of twenty or thirty 
thousand Party members but, as Director 
Hoover recently pointed out, from the two 
hundred to three hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans ready to do the party’s work. 

These individuals and their influence are 
active in our schools and churches, our 
places of business and entertainment, 
through literature and other media, even in 
our homes. The prize they are after is not 
a system called capitalism, but your freedom 
and mine, and if we want to keep our 
liberty, then we must take a personal inter- 
est and a personal responsibility for ite 
defense. 

We of the American Legion pass judgment 
on no man except as his record invites judg- 
ment. We submit that when an individual 
joins a string of organizations which the 
Attorney General of the United States has 
declared to be subversive, when he con- 
tributes his money to Communist programs 
and permits his name to be used in Com- 
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munist propaganda, then the facts should be 
made public and the people can arrive at 
their own conclusions as to where and how 
he stands in American society. 

That’s way we support the right of con. 
gressional committees to investigate subver. 
sive activities. That’s why we support the 
FBI’s magnificent work in this field. Gog 
forbid that a majority of the American peopie 
ever should become so confused or indiffer. 
ent as to seriously hamper the investigative 
work of either the Congress or the FBI. 

There is another American Legion program 
which I think bears directly on your difficult 
task. That is our “back to God” program, 

Respect for law, for the rights of others, 
and for the God-given, sublime dignity of 
man cannot exist where there is no respect 
for and love of God. We must first recognize 
our dependence upon God and our obliga. 
tion to obey His laws before we will subor- 
dinate our lives to the good of our fellow 
citizens and to the laws of man. 

The American Legion’s “back to God” pro- 
gram recognizes this. It reflects, too, our 
realization that the power and providence of 
Almighty God are inseparably related to the 
prosperity and security of America. As a 
nation and as individuals we must acknow)- 
edge our dependence upon God and realize 
that such acknowledgment is essential to the 
preservation of our liberties and our civili- 
zation. 

Our program is intended to keep America 
close to God, to insure that we shall always 
have the wisdom and the fortitude and the 
ability to keep America a nation under God. 

Recently I had the opportunity of discuss- 
ing with Mr. Hoover some of the big, current 
problems involved in law enforcement. He 
emphasized on that occasion his personal 
concern with the still-growing problem of 
crime among the youngsters of the Nation 
* * * and the great importance of counter- 
ing this trend in every possible way. 

The American Legion also has a sharp 
awareness of the situation. That’s why we 
devote so much of our time and energy to 
positive youth opportunity programs that 
encourage boys and girls to develop a sense 
of fairness and justice and individual re- 
sponsibility to their society. Through pro- 
grams like American Legion junior baseball, 
oratorical contests, boys’ state, and school- 
achievement awards, our Legion posts seek to 
give youngsters an appreciation of citizen- 
ship and a chance to spend their free time 
in wholesome and healthy activities. More 
than a million and a half teen-agers are par- 
ticipating in these programs during 1955. We 
only regret that we have not yet been able to 
expand them to the point where every boy 
and girl can take part. 

You and I know that in many cases the 
trouble starts long before a youngster reaches 
teen-age. There is no substitute for good 
home training which teaches children to 
respect authority and submit to discipline. 
For that reason, we are placing more and 
more stress in our child welfare activities, on 
the responsibility of parents and the com- 
munity’s obligation to provide guidance and 
help for children whose home life is not 
adequate. 

During the past 12 weeks you have covered 
& great many subjects. During the past 12 
minutes or more, I’ve covered quite a few. 
I’m not trying to establish any record, but 
there is one more important subject which 
I would like to touch on this morning. 

The security of your community is your 
job. It’s also the concern of the American 
Legion. America will never be really secure 
* * * no matter how well you do your job 
* * * no matter how effective the FBI * * ° 
until our Armed Forces and our foreign policy 
are strong enough and dynamic enough to 
meet the Communist threat on these fronts. 

In a matter of weeks, our strength will 
be tested at “the summit.” The American 
Legion has no illusions as to the outcome 
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of the Big Four conference. We agree that 
no honorable opportunity to resolve the 
critical problems of the cold war at the con- 
ference table should be overlooked. At the 
came time, however, we feel that the forth- 
coming conference can serve our interests 
only if President Eisenhower is permitted to 
geal from a position of maximum strength. 
At worst, it could blueprint for the Kremlin 
the weaknesses and lack of resolve among 
the leaders of the free world. 

I'm sure that no group of citizens is more 
interested in this conference and its out- 
come than are you. No group knows better 
than you that at this game, the stakes are 
soing to be high and no one is going to be 
able to stay in the game by bluffing. 

president Eisenhower has some pretty gocd 
cards already lined up. But he needs more. 
It's up to Congress to give him the cards he 
needs, particularly in the area of national 
defense. I believe that unless Congress ap- 
proves the national security training-mili- 
tary reserve program, which only this week 
was strongly urged by the President himself, 
President Eisenhower is going to carry into 
the game at the summit, a deck of cards 
that is short on aces. 

Make no mistake, the leaders of the Krem- 
lin will know exactly the cards in every 
hand. They will respect strength—not 
words. I hope the Congress will recognize 
this fact and act promptly to give us an 
effective peacetime military reserve. 

I have enjoyed more than I can say the 
privilege of addressing these graduation 
ceremonies. Now may I extend to each of 
you the American Legion’s heartiest con- 
gratulations on the completion of a very ex- 
acting but a very wonderful course. Good 
luck as you go back to your organizations. 
I know that you will fulfill the highest ex- 
pectations of those who chose you to come 
here, of those who trained you, and of those 
who will benefit from your knowledge and 
experience as graduates of the FBI National 
Academy. 





What Is an American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
June 14 has been proclaimed by our Pres- 
ident to be Flag Day. On this particular 
day we pay special honor to our flag, 
which symbolizes the history, the ideals, 
and the strength of America. 

Every day should be Flag Day for a 
Patriotic citizen, but it has become the 
accepted pattern to set aside certain days 
as periods of special commemoration. 
Flag Day reminds us Americans of our 
responsibilities as American citizens. 

Recently there was brought to my at- 
tention a splendid article entitled “What 
Is an American?”, written by the Rever- 
end Harold W. Ruopp, of the Minnesota 
Council of Churches, and published in 
the Christian Advocate of July 1, 1954. 
The article is a beautiful definition of 
Americanism and a splendid definition 
of what it means to be an American. 

‘ 1 ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
se be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD, 

There being no objection, the article 


a ee to be printed in the Recorp, 
“9 LOLOWS: 
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Wuat Is aN AMERICAN 
(By Harold W. Ruopp) 


An American is one who believes in the 
right of men and women—of whatever creed, 
class, color, or ancestry—to live as human 
beings with the dignity becoming the chil- 
dren of God. 

An American is one who believes in the 
right to be free; free not only from crush- 
ing coercions and dictatorships and regimen- 
tation, but free for that way of life where 
men may think and speak as they choose and 
worship God as they see fit. 

An American is one who believes in the 
right to vote, the right to work, the right 
to learn, the right to live, and—what is 
equally important—the right to be different; 
for he knows that if we ever lose our right to 
be different, we lose our right to be free. 

An American is one who believes in democ- 
racy, not only for himself, but for all his fel- 
low-Americans, and by democracy he means 
not simply the rule of the majority, but 
the rights of minorities—and those minorities 
have rights not because they are minorities, 
but because they are human beings. 

An American is one who believes in the 
responsibility of privilege. What he asks for 
himself, he is willing to grant to others; what 
he demands from others, he is willing to give 
himself. His creed is not alone, “Live and 
let live,” but, “Live and help live.” 

An American is one who acts from faith 
in others, not fear of Others; from under- 
standing, not prejudice; from good will, not 
hatred. To bigotry he gives no sanction; to 
intolerance, no support. 

The only question the true American ever 
asks is not, “Are you a Protestant or Catho- 
lic, gentile or Jew, white or colored?” but, 
“Are you an American? If you are, then give 
me your hand for I am an American too.” 





Ideas Leap Frontiers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
June 6 of this year, Sir Leslie Munroe, 
Ambassador from New Zealand to this 
country, delivered the commencement 
address at the University of Omaha, in 
my home city. The address was very 
well received. Sir Leslie’s visit there 
was likewise productive of a great deal 
of friendly feeling and better under- 
standing on the part of our folks there 
toward the country which is represented 
by Sir Leslie. We were fortunate and 
highly privileged by reason of his visit. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the address which he delivered 
on that occasion, which is entitled, 
“Tdeas Leap Frontiers.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IpEAs LEAP FRONTIERS 

One rather unusual characteristic which 
is shared by Nebraska and New Zealand 
is that we both have unicameral legisla- 
tures. We have, however, a great deal more 
in common, for we are both sprung from 
European stock and in our separate frontier 
societies we have largely maintained (though 
not without modification) European ideas 
ef justice and liberty. 
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There should be nothing surprising, there- 
fore, to a Nebraskan or New Zealander in the 
assertion that ideas spread from country to 
country. 

The 17th Century colonists brought to this 
land principles of representative government 
which were already of sturdy growth in Eng- 
land. Whether they came to escape the re- 
pressions of the King, Parliament, or Church, 
or simply to carve their fortunes in the New 
World, they were for the most part deter- 
mined that in their colonies these princi- 
ples should be accepted. The Atlantic proved 
no barrier to the spread of ideas from Brit- 
ain and the continent. On the contrary, 
those who crossed it became only the more 
determined to curb an executive appointed 
by the Crown and its advisers in London. 

A century later those convictions were 
expressed in the Revolutionary War—at least 
the slogan “no taxation without representa- 
tion” expressed one aspect of the war. As 
you know, the French contributed troops to 
the force which surrounded Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, and so they played an important 
part in winning your independence. Louis 
XVI eventually regretted the intervention. 
Indeed, M. de Vergennes, Louis XVI's Min- 
ister, had previously profound misgivings 
about the wisdom of intervention, and had 
written with prophetic anxiety: 

“Far from seeking to profit by the em- 
barrassment in which England finds herself 
on account of affairs in America, we should 
rather desire to extricate her. The spirit of 
revolt, in whatever spot it breaks out, is al- 
ways of dangerous precedent; it is with 
moral as with physical diseases, both may 
become contagious. This consideration 
should induce us to take care that the spirit 
of independence, which is causing so terri- 
ble an explosion in North America, has no 
power to communicate itself to points in- 
teresting to us in this hemisphere.” 

Probably de Vergennes lived to regret that 
he had succumbed to the temptation to 
twist the lion’s tail, for many historians be- 
lieve that the triumph of the American colo- 
nists had a profound effect on the course of 
French history and that the ideas espoused 
by Washington and his colleagues, spread to 
France and played their part in the im- 
mense upheaval of the French Revolution. 

In the 19th century, of course, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand obtained from 
a not too unwilling government in England 
first representative and then responsible gov- 
ernment; by the end of the century they had 
achieved what we call dominion status. This, 
I would remind you, was remarkably like a 
suggestion put forward by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Wilson, and John Adams before the War 
of Independence, that the colonies (of the 
American seaboard) should have separate 
parliaments but should be united by a tie 
of common allegiance to the Crown. This 
forerunner of the present conception of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations was thus 
born in your country before the Declaration 
of Independence and has lived to flourish 
mightily. 

But I should like to return for a moment 
to that quotation from de Vergennes. You 
will remember that he said: “The spirit of 
revolt * * * is always of dangerous prece- 
dent; it is with moral as with physical dis- 
eases, both may become contagious.” The 
moral disease we have to combat today is 
communism, which can and will spread 
across frontiers only too easily if we are not 
on our guard against it. Bad ideas will 
spread just as readily as good ideas if they 
are not checked, that is, if we do not all in- 
sist on testing and retesting every idea that 
comes our way—‘test every axiom” as Ein- 
stein said—and throwing out immediately 
the false, the spurious. Moreover, bad ideas 
have a habit of taking root in a suitable soil; 
poverty is a breeding ground. 

Before I develop the theme of the spread 
of bad idcas, let me discuss for a moment 
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longer the manner in which good ideas leap 
frontiers. Let us, for example, examine the 
interchange of ideas within the United 
States. 

It occurred to me as I was traveling out 
here from Washington that I was covering 
about a thousand miles. In Europe, travel- 
ing that same distance, I might have passed 
through a dozen different countries, but here 
it was all through the one United States. 
This led me to reflect on the sharp differ- 
ences in character that had existed between 
the first Thirteen Colonies and subsequently 
between the States of the Union and on the 
manner in which these had been softened. 
Of course commerce and communication had 
a great deal to do with it, common problems, 
but you will not disagree with me, I am 
sure, that ideas played a most important if 
not the most important role. It was the idea 
of the Constitution, of the American notion 
of democracy and liberty as set forth in the 
glowing words of such people as Thomas 
Jefferson that bound together the American 
States. So today as one travels through 
them, though the differences, the special 
characteristics due to their geography, the 
origins of their people, their history in a 
word, are not far to seek, the real American- 
ness of them all is what first strikes a foreign 
observer. 

The fact that even in this country the 
boundaries between the States (which are 
often as big as nations in Europe) do have 
some meaning to my mind points up the 
problem of all land frontiers, that they are 
clearly artificial, although they do mark off 
people with substantial differences. The 
likenesses between the groups are more im- 
portant; but the differences are significant. 

For example, Americans, members of the 
British Commonwealth, and Europeans more 
or less share a Western European culture in 
which ideas have moved backward and for- 
ward since Greek and Roman times. You 
are, of course, aware of the travels of medie- 
val scholars, you know how the Renaissance 
spread through Europe, you know about the 
18th century enlightenment, the 19th cen- 
tury romantic revival; you must realize how, 
in the things of the mind, we do have a great 
deal in common. 

It seems to me, therefore, theat there are, 
to some extent, two systems, one of ideas and 
the other of politics. In the first we share 
and in the second mankind has a tendency 
to be narrow, parochial and unfriendly. 
Your own political system illustrates one 
method of attempting to overcome this 
parochialism—a method of federation prob- 
ably best adapted for a large continent. I 
should like today to suggest to you that 
there is another method perhaps better 
suited to other geographical circumstances— 
and that is the system of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, comprising as it does, 
European and Asian nations spread all over 
the world. 

One of the ideas which you and we have 
shared is the idea of freedom, a noble idea or 
ideal, although it has been the source of 
many misunderstandings—some of which of 
course are due to difficuties of language. 

However, you can trace the idea of free- 
dom if you like from the emigrants who left 
England and came to this country in the 
17th century, through your revolution 
against the British Crown to the French 
Revolution, and so perhaps to nationalist 
movements in Eastern Europe in the late 
19th century and, more recently, in Asia. 
(This freedom was generally equated with 
the idea of “nationalism,” which as you 
know is a very difficult word to use at all 
accurately.) 

In your search for freedom one particular 
relationship between you and Great Britain 
became intolerable, yet you never really 
broke off all connection. On the other hand, 
we New Zealanders, together with such other 
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former colonies as Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, remained in a rather closer 
relationship but over the years every drastic- 
ally altered the nature of it. And now today 
We are all—we Britishers and Americans— 
very closely allied together. Indeed the 
Commonwealth-American alliance is the 
very foundation of the strength of the West- 
ern world, and the strong bulwark of our 
ideals of political democracy. 

The result is that, in practical terms, there 
is far less difference between New Zealand’s 
relationship with Great Britain and your 
own than is generally realized. I do not 
mean to describe the processes of day-to-day 
consultation and cooperation between the 
respective governments, but I should like 
to try and make my point by describing in 
a few words the nature of the Common- 
wealth in this year of grace. 

Actually, I should confess that it was once 
put to me that I would have fulfilled my 
role in this country as ambassador if I could 
but persuade the majority of Americans that 
New Zealand no longer pays taxes to the 
British Parliament. Perhaps this is my op- 
portunity to persuade you. 

In 1926 it was correct to describe the 
members of the Commonwealth as “auton- 
omous communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 


one to another in any aspect of their domes-’ 


tic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” Such is the fa- 
mous Balfour Declaration. 

Since 1947, when India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon became wholly independent—and 
India became a republic, though within the 
Commonwealth—the nature of the “Com- 
monwealth” has undergone considerable 
change. But, although we would probably 
agree that the Balfour Declaration is not an 
exact description of the present-day Com- 
monwealth, I am doubtful whether we could 
easily produce any form of words that would 
better it. 

Three or four characteristics of the Com- 
monwealth can be readily agreed on: its 
members are freely associated together; its 
members have autonomy; their association, 
apart from the strength of the causes from 
which it springs, is maintained by consulta- 
tion and cooperation in respect of particular 
issues as they arise; and they recognize the 
queen as the symbol of their free association 
and, as such, head of the Commonwealth. 

No member of this association of nations 
makes a solemn profession of intentions or 
enters into binding obligations in respect of 
its membership of the Commonwealth. 
Each rnember decides for itself whether to 
stay in or out of the Commonwealth. In 
carrying out their business, the members 
rely on their political experience of working 
together rather than on appeals to the chap- 
ter and verse of a charter. 

Whilst allegiance to the throne is a potent 
force binding together many members of the 
Commonwealth, it does not bind everyone. 
The common loyalty together is a loyalty by 
all to the ideals for which the throne stands 
in the minds of some. The crown today is 
separately advised on all matters, even the 
declaration of war, by its advisers in the 
various nations of the Commonwealth. 


Whatever happens to the future member- 
ship—and it must be remembered that 
whereas the Central African Federation, the 
West Indian Federation, and perhaps the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria may shortly qualify 
for membership, it is not impossible that a 
member may withdraw from the Common- 
wealth—it seems certain that the new Com- 
monwealth will be one in which the national 
aspirations of the various members will be 
stronger, and their autonomy more jealously 
guarded, and their equality more often 
exerted. We shall no longer be discussing 
the problems of how 4 or 5 self-governing 
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dominions with European traditions and out. 
look and a common allegiance can work to. 
gether, but the way in which various group. 
ings of people of different racial back. 
ground—European, Asian, and probably 
African—can find @ common interest anq 
contribute to the advancement of that com. 
mon interest. 

We shall have indeed a grouping of inde. 
pendent nations with a tradition of coopera. 
tion and tolerance, a tradition of law, ana, 
to some extent, of ideals, and an interest in 
maintaining a working coalition. The Com. 
monwealth is already a living embodiment of 
the fact that ideas leap frontiers. Indeed, 
among Britain’s greatest achievements is the 
planting in the great Republic of India of 
the British ideas of parliamentary govern. 
ment and the rule of law. 

This Commonwealth of Nations to which 
my country belongs, together with the great 
Asian members, may not seem to you to be 
tightly enough knit; it is merely, you wil! 
say, a loose grouping of nations constantly 
changing with no real binding interests and 
no written rules. Yet I say to you that it 
already is and will be a working example of 
the way in which people of different races 
and of very different development can achieve 
a modus vivendi; it is and will indeed be an 
object lesson in the way in which East and 
West can live together, bound at any rate by 
a common tradition of government and of 
law, born of that mother of democratic in- 
stitutions, Great Britain. 

The idea of freedom in unity which we are 
trying to express in the Commonwealth is 
slightly different from what you are trying 
to express in this country, because of our 
historical and geographical circumstances. 
The freedom you fought for in 1776 was a 
national freedom; the freedom we are prac- 
tising in the Commonwealth is international 
freedom. It seems to us an important con- 
cept which we hope will be of great influence 
in the world of the future. 

However, the traffic in ideas is not only 
one way. The Communists are busy spread- 
ing their’s. I need not remind you of the 
shattering speed with which the ideas of 
communism have spread from Russia into 
eastern Europe, China, and parts of south- 
east Asia. But while ideas can easily leap 
the frontiers of the democracies, it is unfor- 
tunately true that they do not so readily 
surmount the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

I firmly believe that insofar as the Com- 
munist leaders protect their people from the 
ideas that are abroad in the world, they are 
weakening their own societies—they are con- 
demning them to intellectual stagnation. 

How then shall we, for our part, combat 
Communist ideas, when history shows that 
they will cross democratic frontiers? They 
can be combated only by better ideas and 
by the creation of better conditions among 
the depressed peoples as a foundation for 
the principles of democraacy. We have en- 
tered upon a contest of ideas, which education 
in such colleges as yours equip» us to win. 

You cannot confidently assume that all 
other people’s ideas are wrong nor can you 
confidently assume that all your own are 
right. Judge Learned Hand has been fond of 
quoting from Cromwell's letter to the Scots 
before the Battle of Dunbar in which he 
wrote: “I beseech ye in the bowels of Christ, 
think that ye may be mistaken.” Indeed he 
once said, “I should like to have that written 
over the portals of every church, every school, 
and every courthouse, and, may I say, of 
every legislative body in the United States.” 

This is the challenge to all of us, and 
especially to you young people with your ad- 
vantages of education. You must welcome 
the give-and-take, the free interchange of 
ideas, the rough-and-tumble of debate. You 
must test and reexamine your own ideas and 
those that are presented to you by others. 
You must learn to accept what is good, and 
to reject what is bad and false. You must 
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n to remodel, to compromise, to improve 
understand and sympathize with 
others. Only in this way will you retain 
your position in the world—by the validity, 
the honesty, the vigor of your own thinking, 
and the truth of the ideas that you support 


and spread. 


Jear 
and to 





The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have endeavored to em- 
phasize the importance of the American 
merchant marine to our peacetime econ- 
omy and as our fourth arm of defense. 
I should like to believe that these efforts 
have had some impact. However, fre- 
quently the same voices of dissent are 
still heard. To aid further in enlight- 
ening these persons, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial entitled ““Red 
Shadow on the Sea,” which.appeared in 
the June 12, 1955, issue of the Baltimore 
Sunday American. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Rep SHADOW ON THE SEA 

WHY UNCLE SAM’S MISSING THE BOATS 

(How the privately owned United States- 
flag merchant fleet is deteriorating is dra- 
matically pointed up in this questionnaire 
compiled by the authoritative American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute: ) 

Question. What is the present tonnage of 


| the United States merchant fleet? 


Answer. As of May 1, the dead-weight ton- 
nage was 13,933,000. This compares with 15,- 
244.000 on July 1, 1954, and 15,439,000 the 
year before. 

Question. How much of our export-import 
cargo is being carried on United States-flag 
ships? 

Answer. Right after the war they carried 
65 percent. By the first of this year this was 
reduced to 24.9 percent. Foreign ships are 
carrying the balance, at a tremendous loss 
to owners of United States ships. 

Question. What is the explanation? 

Answer. A great many United States-owned 
oceangoing ships, dry cargo and tanker, have 


been transferred to foreign-flag registry, 
Principally Panama, Liberia, and Honduras. 
During the past year our merchant marine 


lost 1 out of every 10 ships to foreign flags. 
Matter of dollars 

Question. Why do owners do this? 

Answer. For economy. Operation costs un- 
der United States registry are vastly higher 
than foreign merchant marine. Labor, sea- 
eolng costs, maintenance—everything it 
takes to run a ship—have gone up with the 


United States cost of living. Comparative 
Monthly labor cost figures on ships of the 
‘ame tonnage are: American-fiag, $23,600; 
British, $5,600: Italian, $4,500. 

Pacing n. How are ships transferred to 
reign flags; why is it permitted? 

res All cargo ships now in the mer- 
a Neet are former war-built Liberty ships 
ld to private owners by the Government. 


rm owner of 2 is permitted to apply for the 
oe of 1 under Maritime Administration 
ulations. He must transfer to a friendly 
se and he is bound to return the ship to 
~ “Hited States flag in the event of an 
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emergency. The Government permits such 
transfers in recognition of cost hardships to 
the owner. 

Question. Can American owners under 
foreign registry hire native crews? 

Answer. Yes. They are then out of the 
jurisdiction of United States maritime 
unions. 

Question. How about passenger ships? 

Answer. This will startle you. For every 
3 passenger ships we had in 1939, there now 
is only 1. Of course, transocean air travel 
has cut in on the industry, but the curtail- 
ment is still acute. 

Question. What about domestic and coast- 
wise shipping? Is it hurt? 

Answer. It has been virtually wiped out. 

Question. Isn’t private industry building 
ships? 

Answer. Not a single dry-cargo ship is 
now under construction. A few tankers are 
being built, but 85 percent of our tanker 
fleet needs replacing. Most were built dur- 
ing the war and now face obsolescence. 
Average life of a ship is 20 years. 


United States jobs lost 


Question. Hasn't this affected employment 
of Americans? 

Answer. Yes. Between January 1953 and 
October 1954, as owners transferred to for- 
eign registries, 1 out of every 4 United States 
seaman lost his job. Because there was 
less than one-third as much tonnage under 
construction at the beginning of 1955 as in 
1954, 1 out of every 5 shipyard workers lost 
his job in that period. . ; 

Question. If it costs so much to run 
American-flag ships, why do we try to keep a 
United States merchant marine? 

Answer. For defense. Military men call 
the merchant marine their fourth arm. 

Question. What can be done to make 
United States ship operations financially 
feasible? 

Answer. We already have the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the basic maritime leg- 
islation which provides for subsidy payments 
for both building and operating ships. In 
reality, they are parity payments to offset 
the competitive disadvantages under which 
Americans have to operate. Construction 
subsidies run around 40 percent of cost. 
Operating subsidies vary, based on individual 
contracts and costs. 

Question. Is anything being done under 
that law to keep our shipping up to date 
and up to strength? 

Answer. Yes; but by no means enough. 
Four major passenger lines are building new 
ships to replace obsolete ones as required 
under the law. These are subsidized. 

Question. Does the subsidy cover all 
United States-flag ships? 

Answer. No. Only lines plying between 
fixed points on foreign-trade routes declared 
essential by the United States. 

Question. What can be done for other 
lines? 

Answer. Last year Congress passed the. so- 
called 50-50 law. This requires that haif 
of certain types of cargoes must be carried 
in United States-flag ships. Foreign aid, 
Government stockpiles, and cargoes owned 
or financed by our Government are specified. 
Also, the Hoover Commission recommends 
that the Government get out of the shipping 
business. 

Question. Are subsidies a giveaway to ship 
owners? : 

Answer. Ship subsidies are the only United 
States subsidies recapturable. If an oper- 
ator makes a net profit in exce’s of 10 per- 
cent a year he has to repay one-half of the 
excess to the United States, up to the subsidy 
amount. 

Question. What is the general outlook? 

Answer. There are strong indications that 
Congress is now alert and sympathetic to the 
problem. And President Eisenhower has 
recommended substantial appropriations. 
Drawback is the indifference of 80 percent 
of the public, suspicious of somebody getting 
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something for nothing. The problem is to 

make them understand that if we are to 

have a merchant marine, it means making 

up shipowners’ losses. 

SOVIET’S MERCHANT MARINE EXPANDS AS OURS 
SHRINKS 


Rapid expansion of Russia’s merchant 
marine—with the obvious aim .of dominating 
shipping lanes of the high seas—is disturbing 
the free world. 

The Soviets are using non-Communist 
countries’ desire for East-West trade as a 
device to make Russia a great mercantile sea 
power to supplement its fighting naval forces. 

Hearst newspapers foreign correspondents 
have unearthed this ominous situation at a 
time when a study reveals the United States 
merchant marine is undergoing a steady and 
alarming shrinkage. 

The Soviet shipbuilding program is being 
carired on in four strategic areas—the Pacific, 
North Atlantic, the Baltic, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Conservative estimates are that the Rus- 
sians are increasing their merchant fleet by 
500,000 tons a year while United States ton- 
nage is decreasing at a similar rate. 

From Paris, International News Service 
European general manager Kingsbury Smith 
cables: 

“Never has Western Europe had so many 
Russian shipbuilding orders. Every trade 
agreement Russia has made since 1953 with 
continental European countries which have 
shipbuilding yards—France, the Netherlands, 
Finland, Denmark, West Germany, and. 
Sweden—has included orders for ships of 
different types.” 

An arm of navy 

Smith notes the Soviets are concentrating 
on heavy cargo ships, refrigerator ships, and 
powerful icebreakers, concluding that ap- 
parently Moscow’s new high priority objec- 
tive is a mighty navy. 

From Rome, INS correspondent Michael 
Chinigo reports that Italian shipyards, which 
dominate the Mediterranean, have accepted 
an undisclosed number of Rusisan contracts. 

In Japan, the Russians have swamped ship- 
builders with construction and repair orders. 

It’s a new phase of the cold war which the 
West appears to have disregarded. 

The sea-ing eyes 

It’s known as Operation Red Eye by secu- 
rity officials in the free world. 

Russian seagoing spies are using Soviet 
merchant ships as floating bases for snoop- 
ing on allied defense plans. And there isn’t 
much that can be done about it. 

Uninvited, Red ships turn up almost any- 
where, fish near allied maneuvers, tie up 
for repairs at key Western ports, make cargo 
stops where crews can spy on United States 
arms in Europe and the Far East. 

Italian ports that serve as the southern 
anchor of NATO are pet spots for Red sea 
spies. An example: 

The Soviet freighter Andreev put into 
Naples for engine repairs, remained for 17 
months surveying the United States 6th 
Fleet. 





Attorney General’s National Committee 
To Study Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
report of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee to study the antitrust 
laws has provoked considerable interest 
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and comment by a number of retail as- 
sociations throughout the Nation. From 
time to time here in the Senate I have 
spoken on this matter, because it is the 
subject of very careful study at the 
present time before the Select Committee 
on Small Business, particularly before 
our Subcommittee on Retail Trades and 
Distribution. 

In the May issue of the Minnesota 
Food Guide, the Iead article, entitled 
“ ‘Masked Attempt To Repeal Robinson- 
Patman Act’ charges NARGUS” repre- 
sents one of the many expressions of 
protest which have been registered con- 
cerning the Attorney General's com- 
mittee report and recommendations. 

I’ therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“MASKED ATTEMPT TO REPEAL ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN AcT,”’ CHARGES NARGUS 


The National Association of Retail Grocers 
said recently that if Congress follows the 
recommendations on the Robinson-Patman 
Antidiscrimination Act made by a majority 
of the Attorney General’s National Commit- 
tee To Study the Antitrust Laws, it might 
just as well repeal the act entirely. 

Expressing shock and dismay at the pro- 
posals for changing the Robinson-Patman 
Act, Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the association, said at the association’s na- 
tional headquarters: “The majority report 
of this commitee on ‘antitrust policy in dis- 
tribution’ is a masked attempt to repeal the 
Robinson-Patman Act. One member of the 
committee, who refused to go along, char- 
acterized the report by saying the majority 
appears to act ‘in unseeming haste in urging 
Congress to repeal a law that small-business 
men regard as important protection against 
price discrimination.’ We believe the rec- 
ommendation of the majority would gut the 
Robinson-Patman Act and make it a legis- 
lative monstrosity without any usefulness 
at all. 

“The suggestions contained in the report 
for what it terms a more ‘liberal interpre- 
tation’ would undermine the act and stifle 
its enforcement. It proposes to read into the 
law vague and complicated standards 
for justifying discriminations, thus making 
evasion of the act easier and enforcement 
more difficult. Not content with this, the 
majority report adds new defenses permitting 
bogus brokerage and advertising allowances, 
so that price discriminations in either of 
these forms could be practiced by large mass 
buyers against their smaller competitors 
without fear or hindrance. 

“Independent grocers would have had more 
respect for the forthrightness of the com- 
mittee majority if it openly advocated re- 
peal of the Robinson-Patman Act instead of 
recommending changes wholly at variance 
with its basic purpose. In many instances, 
the report advocates weakening the act by 
judicial interpretations which distort its 
meaning, thereby evading the legislative 
processes for accomplishing this result. 

“The committee majority seems to favor 
price discrimination on the _ erroneous 
grounds that price favors go only to the 
efficient, whereas experience shows that it is 
the superior economic power of large mass 
buyers that governs the receipt of such fa- 
vors. It assumes that price discrimination is 
a form of competition, ignoring the fact that 
only a few large mass distributors receive 
price cuts when they are given on a dis- 
criminatory basis. This provides an unfair 
advantage for large mass buyers and deprives 
their competitors, victimized by this practice, 
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of equal opportunity to compete with them 
on even terms. 

“Throughout this entire report, the com- 
mittee majority did not advocate one single 
change to strengthen enforcement of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Yet hardly a provi- 
sion of the law is left untouched by some 
suggestions for weakening it. Many of the 
suggestions would enmesh the Federal Trade 
Commission and the courts in long, complex 
economic investigation. 

“We regard this report as giving biased anc 
distorted views of public policy that is served 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. This policy 
has kept the field of retail food distribution 
open for independent grocers to compete 
successfully with the largest of their com- 
petitors. Price discriminations destroy this 
equality of opportunity, and eventually lead 
to monopoly and higher prices at the grocery 
stores. Consumers benefit most when effi- 
ciency and not size or financial power deter- 
mines a retailer's success. For this reason, 
the section of the report dealing with price 
discrimination deserves to be completely re- 
pudiated and we think it will be.” 





Red Loses Citizenship—Concealed Party 
Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the news item as 
printed in the Huntington Park Daily 
Signal, Huntington Park, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. This splendid news chan- 
nel is one of those giving the fullest fac- 
tual coverage and dissemination of news 
in my native State of California. 

The item follows: 


Rep Loses CITIZENSHIP—CONCEALED PARTY 
TIES 


An alien naturalized in 1941 and who con- 
cealed his membership in the Communist 
Party yesterday lost his citizenship because 
of fraud. 

In a far-reaching opinion, Federal Judge 
Leon R. Yankwich ruled in the case of Sam 
Title, Los Angeles businessman, that while 
membership in the Communist Party itself 
was not grounds for denaturalizing him, 
Title’s testimony that he was not affiliated 
with any organization teaching disobedience 
to organized government was not true. 

Thus, Title’s citizenship, granted in 1941, 
was revoked. 

Judge Yankwich said evidence revealed 
that Title has been, since 1936, first a mem- 
ber of the Young Communist League, and 
then a full-fledged member of the Com- 
munist Party. 


This concealment of fact, and his oath to 
the contrary, “showed that he was guilty 
of fraud and not attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States,” 
Judge Yankwich said. 

Judge Yankwich pointed out that, in the 
test case, Title, at a revocation trial “declined 
to answer questions relating to his member- 
ship in the Communist Party, or to identify 
his signature on a card showing membership 
in 1937 on grounds that his answers might 
incriminate him.” 

The court also observed: 

“I have made a detailed analysis of litera- 
ture dealing with the aims of communism. 
That includes the first volume of Marx’s 
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‘Capital,’ and two volumes of Lenin's writ. 
ings, introduced by the defendant himse); 

“This court reaches the conclusion that 
during the period between 1936 to 1941, the 
American Communist Party adhered to the 
program of the Russian Communist Party 
and the Third International, and advocates 
force and violence as the means of achieyjng 
the aims of the party.” ™ 





June—A Tragic Month for the Baltic 
Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a decade 
and a half ago this month tragedy struck 
the Baltic nations. In June of 1940 the 
Red armies swarmed into the three 
small Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia and extinguished their freedom. 
Since then the sufferings of the peoples 
of these three countries have been in- 
tense—the Communist invaders have 
despoiled them, enslaved them, mur- 
dered them and deported them by the 
thousands. The monstrous crime the 
Soviet Union has committed in the Baltic 
countries is one that demands remedial 
action, particularly at this time when the 
great powers are planning a meeting “at 
the summit” to discuss world tensions. 

When the Bolsheviks invaded the Bal- 
tic countries on June 15, 16, and 17, 1940, 
they announced that their occupation 
would guarantee peace and protection 
from war. The falsity of this propa- 
ganda was quickly realized by the Baltic 
peoples, for their countries were quickly 
straitjacketed in the Communist des- 
potism and the hand of Red persecution 
fell brutally upon them. 


Posts in government and public ad- 
ministration both in central and local 
governments were occupied by Commu- 
nists or their sympathizers. The police 
force was taken over by the NKVD and 
its function became mainly the liquida- 
tion of the so-called political unreli- 
ables. Private property was expropri- 
ated, and the personnel was changed in 
the courts where instructions from the 
Soviet Union now governed decisions 
handed down. Farcical elections were 
held resulting in Communist-controlled 
parliaments and in August 1940, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

The destruction of the Baltic nations’ 
liberty and independence was accompa- 
nied by many acts of violence against 
the innocent. Among these perhaps 
none was more horrible than the depor- 
tations, especially those of June 1941. 
Preparations for these deportations wert 
made as early as 1939 in the infamous 
NKVD Serov order No. 001223. The 
plans of deportation were designed 
accomplish a three-fold objective: First, 
to remove all active and patriotic ele 
ments from the local population; second. 
to break the will of resistance by & 
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osing examples of what results when 
one does not conform with Soviet re- 
quirements; third, to weaken the Baltic 
nations physically. f 

The cruelty of the deportations was 
unspeakable. For instance, according to 
the Serov order, the operation was to 
take place at daybreak with the head of 
the operating group seeing that nothing 
in excess Of 100 kilograms in weight was 
taken by those deported. This included 
clothing, cooking utensils, 1 month's 
supply of food, money of the locality— 
no foreign currencies—and a haversack. 
Male members—heads— of families were 
to pack their personal articles separately 
from the others and were not to be told 
of the separation of members of the fam- 
ilies at the place of embarkation. 

Thousands suffered this inhuman 
treatment in all three countries. In 
Lithuania, an operational staff of the 
People’s Commissar for State Security 
of the Lithuanian SSR was formed in 
May 1941 for the purpose of “directing, 
preparing, and executing the operation 
of purging of the Lithuanian SSR from 
the hostile, criminal, and socially dan- 
gerous element.” From June 14 to June 
21, 1941, the number of Lithuanians de- 
ported to remote areas of Siberia and the 
arctic totaled 34,260. 

In Estonia on the night of June 14, 
1941, approximately 10,000 men, women, 
and children were deported by cattle cars 
to Siberia and northern Russia. 

Records found in Riga, the capital of 
Latvia, which the Communists failed to 
destroy when retreating from the Ger- 
mans in the latter part of June 1941, 
disclosed lists of deportees in June 1941. 
These names included: farmers, engi- 
neers, factory owners, transport, auto- 
mobile, railway, and other workers and 
operators; defense and police forces—in 
which 1,085 missing; or murdered army 
officers were included; government offi- 
cials; intellectuals; pensioners; house- 
owners; students and _ schoolchildren; 
housewives; and others of unknown oc- 
cupations. This totaled about 34,000. 
Of these, 23,016 were men; 7,218 women; 
and 4,016 children. ‘Transportation rec- 
ords disclosed 824 railway coaches and 
freight cars were used in deporting Lat- 
vians to Soviet Russia between June 
13-17, 1941. 

The savage, inhumane treatment suf- 
fered by these Baltic States deportees is 


almost unbelievable. These ‘atrocities 
are in the same category with the in- 
famous death march of Bataan and the 
Nazi concentration camp horrors of 


Dachau and Buchenwald. Only God 
knows the harsh fate of all those unfor- 
lunate Batlie States deportees of 1940, 
1941, and the years since. 

The Big Four plan to meet sometime 
next month to discuss world problems. 
I recommend that the talks include the 
forceful takeover of the Baltic States 


and _ their incorporation into the 
U. S. S. R. Thousands of innocent 
people are still suffering under the Com- 


Munist yoke not only in the Baltic States 
but in many other countries. Certainly 
the enslavement of millions by the Com- 
Munists is one of the major causes of 
tension in the world today and should be 
Included in any negotiations designed 
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to relieve such tension. The United 
States has never recognized the forced 
incorporation of the independent na- 
tions of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
into the U. S. S. R. We still maintain 
diplomatic relations with the free gov- 
ernments of the Baltic nations, although 
their homelands have been swallowed up 
by the Communist conspiracy. 

We must bring the international crime 
committed by the Communists in the 
Baltic countries to the attention of those 
now preparing to discuss world problems. 
We can not let it be forgotten while 
these victim nations are still enslaved. 
If we persist in. our endeavors, I have 
complete confidence that freedom and 
independence can eventually be restored 
to the people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 





Private Versus Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Private Versus Public 
Power,” which was published in the 
Florence (Ala.) Herald, of May 12, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

: PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC POWER 


The failure of private utilities to curb their 
insatiable greed for profit is the primary rea- 
son the public should bend every effort to 
promote the continuance of public power, for 
regardless of all the socialistic implications 
heaped upon Federal power producing agen- 
cies, these agencies alone are based upon a 
recognition of the importance of electricity 
in the homes and communities of the areas 
they serve. 

On the other hand the private utilities 
have failed to show that they are not in 
business for the sole purpose of establishing 
@& monopoly over power regardless of how 
it is generated, steam, hydropower or atomic 
energy. 

Today there is not a man, woman, or child 
whose everyday existence is not profoundly 
affected by electricity. This is the age of 
electricity, it is motivating force of every- 
thing from the electric toaster at breakfast 
to the giant factories producing our cloth- 
ing, building materials, home furnishings, 
food, and drugs, and practically all of the 
necessities of life. Today electricity is in- 
dispensable in the home and on the farm, 


The fight for control of this indispensable 
commodity was begun in the twenties and it 
continues today. Private power monopolists 
are out to destroy municipal systems, rural 
electric cooperatives, and public utility dis- 
tricts. They are against Federal power 
agencies owned by the people and operated 
for the people because they have had to scale 
their own profits down in order to compete. 

In spite of this they (the private utilities) 
have amassed billions of dollars from the sale 
of power since the TVA was built and at 
lower rates than were charged before TVA. 
And strange as it may seem, public power 
distribution systems buying power from the 
TVA have not only shown healthy profits but 
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in practically every instance have amortized 
their physical holdings far in advance of 
deadline while at the same time undertaking 
large expansion programs of their own. 

The latest move to hamper TVA and other 
Federal agencies is the ‘power squeeze.” 
There is no consideration given the taxpayer 
who will have to pay the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s power bills if electrical energy is 
supplied by Dixon-Yates at higher rates than 
TVA would charge. Furthermore the tax- 
payers’ money will be used to build the 
Dixon-Yates plant which Dixon-Yates will 
own after 30 years. ‘ 

The power monopoly is out to destroy the 
“yardstick” that brought the price of elec- 
tricity within reach of the low income groups. 
They tell us the “yardstick” is bad. 


What, we ask, is bad about it? 





Disarmament, Population Control: Over- 
riding Problems of Years to Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


. Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate an address delivered at Hamline 
University on June 6, 1955, by Mr. John 
Cowles, president of the Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune Co. I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues this thoughtful 
and inspiring message. I truly agree 
with Mr. Cowles that the “attainment of 
universal, enforcible disarmament is 
the most pressing problem of the second 
half of the 20th century.” Every effort 
and all our talent and ability must be 
directed toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. We Americans must become the 
peacemakers for the world, seeking a 
peace with honor, peace with justice, and 
peace with freedom and security. These 
objectives are not beyond realization. 
In fact, to fail is to court disaster. To 
succeed is to merit greatness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

DISARMAMENT, POPULATION CONTROL: OVER- 
RIDING PROBLEMS OF YEARS TO COME 
(By John Cowles) 

When I received the invitation from Ham- 
line to make this year’s commencement 
address I felt deeply flattered by the honor 
being paid me, for Hamline is the oldest 
college in Minnesota, with a record of public 
service to liberal education extending for 
over a century. 

Speaking to.a graduating class here is 
obviously a high and exacting privilege, so I 
began reflecting on what I might say that 
would be worthy of the significance of the 
occasion, something that conceivably a few 
of the class would remember throughout 
their lives. 

The old anecdote concerning Samuel 
Butler occurred to me. As some of you 
may recall, Butler was once asked to speak 
to a distinguished audience on the subject 
of How To Make the Most Out of Life. 
Butler stood up and said, “I don’t even know 
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how to make the most out of the next 15 
minutes.” 

At that stage in my reflections it dawned 
on me that not only could I not remember 
a single thing that any of the commence- 
ment speakers had said when I was grad- 
uated from Harvard more than a third of a 
century ago, but I couldn’t even remember 
who any of those speakers were. 

So, after further thought, in the hum- 
bling realization that thirty-odd years from 
now your memory of your commencement 
speaker or of his ideas probably won’t be any 
better than my memory is of mine, I adjust- 
ed myself to following the accepted path, 
on these academic occasions, of prophecy 
followed by exhortation. 

Now one does somehow think of prophets 
as being old, but just why it should be as- 
sumed by all college boards of trustees that 
any aging member of the bifocal generation, 
like me, who is rapidly approaching the tri- 
focal lens stage, should be able to be clair- 
voyant about what is going to happen in the 
next 50 years is beyond me. 

Before I attempt any prophesying, I must 
say a word of caution. As a newspaperman 
all my adult life, I have been particularly 
interested in the forecasts or prophecies of 
the political columnists and commentators. 
Occasionally I will go into our editorial li- 
brary, or “morgue” as it is called in news- 
paper parlance, and reread from the files the 
prophecies these columnists made a few 
months or years ago. This has proved en- 
lightening to me, because it has convinced 
me that even the best informed men are 
frequently, if not usually, in error in fore- 
casting the shape of things to come. 

You will all recall that almost all of the 
political experts were proved wrong in their 
predictions of a Dewey landslide in the 1948 
presidential campaign. You will recall the 
predictions made by many foreign affairs 
experts when Hitler’s Panzer divisions at- 
tacked Russia in the summer of 1941 that 
Russian resistance would last only a few 
months at most. You will recall the eco- 
nomic prophets who, following the end of 
World War II, predicted that Great Britain 
was finished as an important nation and 
could never stage an economic comeback. 

But since it seems to be expected that a 
commencement speaker will do some prophe- 
sying, with this warning that I have given 
you to be skeptical, I will tell you what I see 
when I gaze into my private crystal ball. 

You may have noted that I selected as the 
subject of my talk “A Forecast to the Year 
2000.” I did this because the next 45 years 
will cover the most active and effective years 
of your lives. You will all play roles, some of 
you I hope highly important roles, in deter- 
mining what the shape of things will be 
when the 21st century rolls around. I hope 
you will all be active in a political party, join 
some foreign policy or current affairs discus- 
sion group, be a member of the League of 
Women Voters or the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, or whatever the organization may 
be in the community where you live, and so 
help determine what our national policies 
will be. 

I’m not going to talk at length about the 
new mechanical gadgets or even the scien- 
tific advances that will undoubtedly come in 
the next 45 years that will change your lives. 
I accept, for example, but without particular 
enthusiasm, the idea that most people will 
probably wear a second wrist watch, which 
will be a miniature walkie-talkie radio re- 
ceiver-transmitter, part of the telephone 
system. 

Probably a person will be able to fly from 
New York to California in an hour or so, or 
across the Atlantic in 2 or 3 hours in a luxury 
air liner. Probably helicopters will become 
the accepted mode of travel in congested 
metropolitan areas. 


NEW LIVING STANDARDS 


Due to automation, our productivity—our 
output per man hour—will be steadily in- 
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creased. Probably before the end of this 
century our average standard of living will 
be double or triple what it is now, even 
though the average workweek is reduced to 
30 hours, with a minimum of a month’s an- 
nual vacation. 

Leisure time, and what one does with it, 
will be much more important than it is to- 
day. Through the blessings of atomic 
energy, if wisely used, we may have the op- 
portunity for the first time of eliminating 
poverty throughout the globe. 

Undoubtedly within a few years we shall 
have small artificial satellites revolving 
around the earth, and probably before many 
years there will be space ships Carrying hu- 
man beings to other planets. These and 
many other such ideas are pretty familiar to 
all of us. 

Undoubtedly the advances of medical 
science will be enormous, and the average 
length of life will be significantly increased. 
Half the hospital beds in the country are 
now occupied by mental cases. I would 
guess that we will make great progress in 
developing better techniques and new drugs 
for treating the mentally ill. Surely ways 
will be found to prevent a high proportion 
of the deaths that now result from certain 
types of heart disease and cancer. 

I don’t want to stretch your credulity too 
far, but perhaps the scientists will even dis- 
cover ways to grow hair on bald heads. 


FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


I hope and believe that the scientists will 
find ways to increase human fertility and 
enable more couples that want children to 
have them. I similarly hope and believe 
that before many years the scientists will 
have discovered a simple, harmless, inexpen- 
sive, antifertility pill, which will stop fer- 
tility for a known period of time but which 
will not affect a woman’s future ability to 
have a child when she wants one. Then 
families could be planned, children properly 
spaced, and each baby born would be a 
wanted child. ’ 

We desperately need such an antifertility 
pill because the current rapid increase in 
population throughout the world, coupled 
with a steady exhaustion of many of our im- 
portant natural resources, is alarming in its 
implications. 

In the past half century medical science 
has reduced infant mortality and lengthened 
the life span with the result that total popu- 
lation everywhere on the globe is increasing 
at an unprecedented and accelerating rate. 

The estimated population of the world a 
century ago was about 1 billion people. 
Today it is about 2'% billion. Experts esti- 
mate that by 1980—only 25 years from now— 
it will be 314 billion or even 4 billion. 

Recently Dr. E. C. Stakman, a professor 
emeritus at the University of Minnesota, who 
is one of the world’s most distinguished 
plant pathologists, said—and I quote—‘Man 
is menacing himself with two tremendous 
powers: the power of atomic energy, and the 
power of human reproduction. The popula- 
tion of the world is exploding in our faces.” 

Of course, it is possible that the scientists 
will some day develop relatively inexpensive 
ways of taking the salt out of sea water on 
the one hand, and of using the oceans to 
grow food on the other. It is also possible 
that economically feasible ways will be found 
to extract, through grinding and processing, 
many—but not all—of the minerals that we 
need from ordinary, common rock. 

If, however, the current world trend toward 
industrialization continues, if the relatively 
underdeveloped areas are developed so that 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America begin to consume minerals at even 
a small fraction of the per capita consump- 
tion of the United States, we will rapidly face 
global shortages of minerals that we now 
assume are abundant. 

Or let’s consider for a moment such a 
simple natural resource as water. If any 
of you in the graduating class has as one of 
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your material goals in life your eventually 
moving to the sunny climes of Arizona ¢ 
southern California so you can have a Private 
swimming pool surrounded by green lawn 
and flower gardens, I venture to suggest tha 
before many years that may prove impossipje 

Population is growing rapidly in the West 
and Southwest, and the amount of water 
available per capita is steadily declining, 
I suspect that it will not be many yea, 
before private swimming pools in Phoenix 
or Denver or Los Angeles will be forbidden, 
in order to save the water that they woig 
otherwise consume. 

I suspect that the watering of lawns yj) 
be made illegal in many communities, dy. 
to the growing water shortage in relatioy 
to the expanding population. Perhaps the 
lawns of the future in the West and South. 
west will be of asphalt, painted green, 
gravel dyed whatever shade is the most be. 
coming to the housewife. 

These are, of course, trivial examples of 
the effects of skyrocketing population on the 
one hand and static or dwindling natura 
resources on the other, but in all seriousness 
I suggest that the world population problem 
in all its ramifications ranks second in im. 
portance only to that of avoiding another 
world war and maintaining our basic free. 
doms. 

NO VICTORS 


Of course the issues of war and peace over. 
shadow all others in importance. 

The disastrous consequences of a global 
war fought with atomic‘and hydrogen bombs 
stagger the imagination. Neither side could 
win such a war in the traditional meaning 
of the word “win.” One side might be com- 
pletely exterminated and the other side only 
partly. That would be victory in a sense, 
but it is also possible that in such a war 
not only what we call civilization but even 
most of human life itself might be wiped out. 

Some people are still gripped by the old 
delusion that war can make peace. War can 
only destroy, and the extent of the destruc. 
tion that another global war would produce 
is almost beyond anyone’s power of compre- 
hension, 

The Atomic Energy Commission reported 
that the hydrogen bomb exploded in the 
Bikini test polluted an area of 7,000 square 
miles. A leading nuclear physicist has stated 
that lethal doses of radioactivity would 
cover 2,100 square miles of that area for ai 
least a week, and that humans spending any 
extended period of time in the area even 
2 or 3 weeks after the explosion would prob- 
ably die. 

We now have guided missiles with ranges 
up to 5,000 miles, designed to carry al 
atomic warhead. Although all the technical 
difficulties have not yet been solved, the 
statement has been published that the 
United States hopes within 2 or 3 years t0 
have intercontinental ballistics missiles 
which will have at least 20 times the speed 
of sound, or a speed of some 15,000 miles 
an hour, which could not be intercepted of 
diverted from their target. 

It would be foolhardy for us to assume 
that the Russians may not be equally ad 
vanced in their development of comparable 
weapons. These intercontinental missiles, 
carrying hydrogen bombs, would constitute 
pushbutton warfare of a kind potentially 
capable of destroying, in a few hours, most 
human life over a whole continent. 


A BETTER COURSE 


So long as the danger of war exists We 
obviously must do everything within ow 
power to keep ahead of Russia, in military 
preparedness in being, so that Russia knows 
that we have the means to strike install 
taneously a retaliatory blow so deadly to he! 
that any attack on us, however crippling " 
might be, would mean her near or (oti 
extinction. 

But there fs, I believe, a better course that 
a continuance at an accelerated rate of ths 
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arms race, With increasing tensions and the 
possibility at any time of a holocaust. That 
petter course is universal disarmament under 
effective, continuous, unqualified interna- 
tional inspection and control. 

Universal disarmament, not onesided or 
partial, but complete, is the paramount need 
of the second half of the 20th century. The 
mutual fears and tensions produced by nu- 
clear weapons and intercontinental missiles 
are such that there cannot possibly be real 
peace until there has been universal disarma- 
ment, right down to the level of lightly armed 
and strictly limited forces for internal order 
only, with continuous and effective interna- 
tional inspection and control. 

We will have to discard a lot of our out- 
worn political ideas and prejudices before we 
will be willing to do those things that are 
essential if we are to have complete and 
enforceable world disarmament, even if Rus- 
sia and the other major powers were willing. 

I do not minimize the difficulties. Many 
people would object to what they would call 
“the sacrificing of our sovereignty” to the 
extent of permitting international inspection 
teams to examine our military establishment 
as we would want to examine Russia’s. 

Some intelligent people say that the very 
idea of universal disarmament under inter- 
ational inspection and control, desirable as 
it might be, is so utopian and so impossible 
of realization as not to be worthy of serious 
discussion. I say to such people, “What is 
the alternative?” 

So far I have received no satisfying reply 
other than the expression of the wishful hope 
that Russia might break up through internal 
dissension, and the threat of a catastrophic 
world war thereby be eliminated. 

Is it possible that Russia is now willing to 
make an overall settlement, on a basis that 
the free world could accept? I doubt if any- 
one knows. My own guess is that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely but conceivable. In any 
event, I think our position should be that we 
are willing to negotiate, to talk and to listen, 
at any time. 





TEST FOR SOVIETS 


I suspect that Russia wants to use the 
furthcoming conference at the summit for 
propaganda purposes to convince the neu- 
tralists that the United States and not Russia 
is the nation blocking the road to peace, 
ind to prevent if possible Western Germany's 
rearmament as part of NATO. 

It seems to me that if instead of getting 
into a sterile dispute with the Russian dele- 
zates over limitations on certain types of 
weapons, or on the evacuation of military 
or air bases on foreign territory, the United 
States would unequivocally advocate total 
universal disarmament, perhaps done in 
tagés over a 10-year period, with continuous 
international inspection and control, the 
whole non-Communist world would applaud. 

I hope that President Eisenhower, for 
whom I have deep admiration, will take 
hat bold step. 

Russia’s reaction to that proposal, and her 
subsequent conduct in the meetings called 
to formulate the mechanisms for interna- 
tional inspection and control would quickly 
reveal her intentions and her’ sincerity or 
lack of it. Conceivably agreement could be 
reached, although the problems of imple- 
mentation would be extremely difficult, and 
if so, the hreat of a hydrogen war destroy- 
ing civilization might be eliminated. 

I hope that those of you who share my 
belief that the attainment of universal, en- 
forceable disarmament is the most pressing 
problem of the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury will spread the doctrine with mission- 
ary zeal. I hope that those of you who 
are not convinced will continue to study 
and ponder the problem, always keeping in 
mind the alternatives. 

Iam an optimist. I instinctively believe 
that man has the innate wisdom and re- 
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sourcefulness to turn aside the threat of 
war before it culminates in his destruction, 

I am confident, in short, that the human 
race will meet the life-or-death challenge 
by choosing to survive, and that the dawn 
of the 2lst century will be bright. 





A Bill to Amend the Political Broadcast 
Section of the Communications Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill designed to exempt 
from the equal time provision—con- 
tained in the political broadcast section 
of the Federal Communications Act— 
appearances of candidates on news pro- 
grams, panel discussions, or similar pro- 
grams controlled by broadcasting sta- 
tions or networks. 

The request for the introduction of this 
amendment has come to me from the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. CBS be- 
lieves an amendment of this kind to be 
in the public interest, and I feel that an 
amendment of this nature should be 
given careful consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

The question of amending the political 
broadcast section of the Federal Com- 
munications Act has been considered at 
some length by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in connec- 
tion with the so-called McFarland 
amendments to that act. On that occa- 
sion, the liability of broadcasters for 
libelous statements made by political 
candidates appeared to be the primary 
concern of the broadcasting industry. I 
have been informed that this problem is 
being solved successfully through State 
legislation. 

The exemption proposed to be made 
by this bill would leave intact the equal- 
time principle embodied in section 315 of 
the Communications Act. It would, 
however, give leeway to broadcasters and 
networks with regard to the appearance 
of political candidates on news, news 
interviews, news documentary, panel dis- 
cussion, debate, or similar type program 
where the format and production of the 
program and the participants therein are 
determined by the broadcasting station, 
or by the network in the case of a net- 
work program. 

Broadcasters, of course, would be called 
upon to justify the exercise of their dis- 
cretion under this amendment in con- 
nection with renewal proceedings before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion at the time their licenses are up 
for renewal. A broadcaster might have 
to show to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission that in the exercise of this dis- 
cretion he acted fairly and thus served 
the public interest. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ment recommended by CBS, the exemp- 
tion would also apply with regard to net- 
work-controlled programs of this nature, 
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Networks are not licensed and, there- 
fore, there would be no occasion to re- 
view their performance when their li- 
censes come up for renewal. However, 
a question might arise whether the Com- 
mission should not be granted power to 
review the performance of networks with 
regard to their performance under the 
proposed amendment. 


Finally, the amendment raises a ques- 
tion, at least by indirection, whether the 
basic provisions of political broadcast 
section of the Federal Communications 
Act meet the present-day needs of broad- 
casters, networks, political candidates, 
and the electorate in view of the still- 
increasing importance of the broadcast 
medium in the political arena. 


Section 315 (a), as proposed to be 
amended by the bill, reads as follows— 
italics indicate the new language which 
would be added to the present provisions 
of section 315 (a) of the Federal Commu- 
nications Act: 

Sec. 315. (a) If any licensee shall permit 
any person who is a legally qualified candi- 
date for any public office to use a broadcast- 
ing station, he shall afford equal opportuni- 
ties to all other such candidates for that 
office in the use of such broadcasting sta- 
tion: Provided, That such licensee shall have 
no power of censorship over the material 
broadcast under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. No obligation is hereby imposed upon 
any licensee to allow the use of its station 
by any such candidate. Appearance by a 
legally qualified candidate on any news, 
news interview, news documentary, panel 
discussion, debate or similar type program 
where the format and production of the 
program and the participants therein are 
determined by the broadcasting station, or 
by the network in the case of a network pro- 
gram, shall not be deemed to be use of a 
broadcasting station within the meaning of 
this subsection. 


In this connection, I want to call to 
the attention of the House an editorial 
in the Washington Post for Monday, 
June 13, 1955, entitled “Television for 
Candidates.” This editorial comments 
on the amendment suggested by Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System: 

Obviously there would be need for great 
care in amending the regulations so as to 
preserve the principle of impartiality. In 
this respect the specific amendment proposed 
by Dr. Stanton is deficient, for it would raise 
the possibility of favoritism for one candi- 
date through repeated appearances on panel 
discussions or other public-affairs type pro- 
grams at the discretion of the networks. - 
The aim ought to be to preserve the equal- 
time principle for serious contenders while 
affording greater flexibility in format. 


The editorial concludes by calling for 
a@ reexamination of the political broad- 
cast provisions of the Communications 
Act for the purpose of “bringing televi- 
sion and radio regulations up to date 
with political realities.” The editorial in 
its entirety reads as follows: 

TELEVISION FOR CANDIDATES 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, has raised a 
highly significant question about the regu- 
lations governing the use of television in 
national political campaigns. CBS will give 
free television time to presidential candi- 
dates of the two major parties in 1956 for 
a series of Lincoln-Douglas type debates— 
provided that there is a modification of the 
requirement of equivalent free time for all 
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other candidates. Such an offer, if it was 
made feasible by proper amendment of the 
law, undoubtedly would be repeated by the 
other networks. While the availability of 
some free time would by no means eliminate 
the need for paid political programs on 
television and radio, it certainly would help 
reduce to more manageable proportions costs 
that keep both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees begging for 
funds. 

The key point, of course, is to retain essen- 
tial safeguards while modifying section 315 
of the Federal Communications Act, which 
stipulates that if a network or station gives 
free time to one candidate it must extend 
the same privilege to all other candidates for 
the office. Section 315 was adopted for a 
reason of fundamental importance—to pre- 
vent rank political favoritism on federally 
regulated airways. It has prevented this 
favoritism, however, by freezing out much 
of the national political discussion that oth- 
erwise would take place on radio and tele- 
vision. Because it obviously would be im- 
possible to extend free time to each of the 
18 candidates for the Presidency in 1952, 
most of whom polled a mere handful of 
votes, there was for practical purposes no 
free television and radio time on the national 
level. 

Obviously there would be need for great 
care in amending the regulations so as to 
preserve the principle of impartiality. In 
this respect the specific amendment pro- 
posed by Dr. Stanton is deficient, for it would 
raise the possibility of favoritism for one 
candidate through repeated appearances on 
panel discussions or other public-affairs type 
programs at the discretion of the networks. 
The aim ought to be to preserve the equal- 
time principle for serious contenders while 
affording greater flexibility in format. 

What could reasonahly be done, it seems 
to us, would be for Congress to amend the 
Federal Communications Act to recognize 
that the country has two major parties. 
Certainly the law should not discriminate 
against the possible rise of new parties on a 
national basis. But Congress could fairly 
provide that the free-time principle on the 
presidential level would extend only to 
parties that polled, say 1 million votes each 
in the last presidential election or that could 
muster 200,000 or 300,000 signatures on a pe- 
tition. In this way the public interest in 
equal free time for parties with a national 
following could be met without placing the 
vegetarians or prohibitionists on a par with 
the Democrats and Republicans. 

As this newspaper views it, three broad 
avenues are open for reform in controlling 
campaign expenditures. The first is in more 
realistic limits on political outlays and more 
rigorous reporting of contributions, as pro- 
vided in the Hennings bill in the Senate. 
The second is in greater public participation 
in campaign financing through much more 
widespread individual contributions. An im- 
portant third is in bringing television and 
radio regulations up to date with political 
realities. 





The Organized Reserve Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Organized Reserve program is very little 
understood and appreciated. 

There was conducted recently in Bos- 
ton a top-secret mobilization of one of 
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its units—the 305th Military Govern- 
ment Group, the first of its kind in the 
Nation for an Organized Reserve unit. 

It was felt by Army officers it would 
not be successful—in any event, no- 
where near the success that it was. 

The news item which I include in my 
remarks and which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe of June 5, 1955, 
shows that the alert operation was an 
outstanding success. 

In commending the officers and en- 
listed men of this unit for the successful 
operation, knowledge of its success to 
other Organized Reserve units will 
prompt them to try and emulate the rec- 
ord established by Col. John L. Donovan 
and the members of his group. 

The article follows: 

ALERT FINDS 305TH READY BUT IN Opp Tocs 
FOR JOB 


A top secret mobilization order—the first of 
its kind for an Organized Reserve unit in the 
Nation—was sounded yesterday for the 305th 
Military Government Group at the Army 
base yesterday. 

The order, a highly guarded secret known 
only to the unit commander, brought mem- 
bers scurrying to Boston from Worcester, 
Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, and New Bedford. 

Col. John L. Donovan of Quincy, com- 
manding the group, sounded the alert call at 
6:30 a. m. 

Four hours later, 93 percent of the unit’s 
100 members had reached the Army base and 
were ready for duty. 

The surprise alert caused temporary con- 
fusion and changed Saturday morning plans 
for many men and women members of the 
unit. 

An east Boston man showed up in a morn- 
ing suit, a young Brookline woman quickly 
climbed out of her mountain climbing out- 
fit, a Boston businessman made and then 
immediately eanceled a plane reservation, 
and a former assistant attorney general re- 
ported for duty after leaving his child at a 
hospital for an emergency operation. 

Colonel Donovan, former Harvard football 
coach and chairman of the Massachusetts 
Hospital School trustees, termed the test a 
“fine job well done.” 

The unit was recently given the annual 
plaque of the Military Order of the World 
Wars as the best Army Reserve unit in 
Massachusetts. 


SCULLIN CAUGHT AT AIRPORT 


Colonel Donovan issued the mobilization 
order by placing a telephone call from his 
office at the Army base to the home of Sgt. 
Matthew P. Scullin, Jr., of Prides Crossing, 
his personal aid. 

Scullin, vice president of the American Oil 
Products Co., of Somerville, happened to be 
en route to Logan Airport where he was 
scheduled to enplane for New York. 

His brother telephoned the American Air- 
lines reservation desk and on arrival at 
Logan, Scullin was advised of the unit’s alert. 
He immediately canceled his reservation and 
left for the Army base. 

“I always carry my uniform in the car, so 
I didn’t have to go back home for it,” he 
said. 

Sergeant Scullin joined the Military Gov- 
ernment Group during his undergraduate 
days at Harvard. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Donovan, through a 
prearranged plan, notified other key mem- 
bers of the unit by telephone. 

The group had no knowledge that a mo- 
bilization order was to be sounded yesterday, 
but they prepared for the surprise alert long 
ago. 

STANDS UP MOUNTAIN 

It was a quick change for WAC M/Set. 

Elvea Bowker, of Brookline, secretary to At- 
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torney Eugene Carver, Brookline selectman,. 
At 6:30 she had planned to leave for Dog 
Town Commons, Rockport, with the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, on a picture-taking 
expedition. She was all togged out in her 
mountain climbing costume when call came 
from Maj. William O’Connor of Melrose to 
report for duty. In a quick shift she 
changed to her uniform. Miss Bowker served 
in the WAC’s during World War II. 

Maj. Henry J. Chiarini, Boston High Schoo] 
of Commerce football coach, was preparing 
to be an usher at the wedding of his sister, 
Cecelia, of 50 Andrew Road, East Boston, who 
was married to Norman Regan of 52 St. An- 
drew Road, East Boston, at St. Lazarus 
Church. 

He reported for duty with a morning suit 
over his arm at 6:45 a. m., completed his 
assigned duties, then left to attend the 
wedding. 

Three members of the unit were pleas- 
antly surprised. They found they had passed 
stiff examinations and were advanced in 
rank. Major Chiarini was advanced from 
the rank of captain. He served during 
World War II in the European theater of 
operations and was a prisoner of war in 
Germany. He lives at 821 American Legion 
Highway, Roslindale. 

M. Sgt. Gerald Leaver, a high-school 
teacher in Stoughton, had his first lieu- 
tenant's bars pinned on his shoulder straps 
by Colonel Donovan. He likewise served 
in the European theater of operations dur- 
ing World WarlII. M. Sgt. David J. McAuliffe, 
of 149 Florence Street, Melrose, was advanced 
to warrant officer (jg). He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and a veteran of Worid 
War II, 

It was a busy morning for Maj. Lenehan 
O’Connell, of Jamaica Plain, a former as- 
sistant attorney general. He is a son of 
the ‘late Congressman Joseph O’Connell and 
a nephew of Superior Court Justice Daniel 
O'Connell. Informed of the alert, he 
couldn’t leave right away because of an 
emergency appendectomy on his son. After 
leaving his son at Carney Hospital he re- 
ported for duty in civvies and was excused 
by Colonel Donovan. He returned to the 
hospital where he learned the operation was 
successful and his son out of danger. 


CAUGHT BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


Capt. Alfred Sudhalter, a lieutenant on 4 
Boston fireboat moored at Battery Whar!, 
was between two fires when he received the 
call. He had to get permission from his 
acting chief before he could leave one im- 
portant post for another. He was on duty 
for 2 hours, the minimum time required by 
Army regulations, before he was relieved 

New duties were experienced by Sgt. Arthur 
L. Schwartz, of Scarsdale, N. Y., and Edward 
Glich, of Worcester, both juniors at Harvard. 
Assigned to checking identification, they 
even held up civilian plumbers and steam- 
fitters reporting for work in another section 
until they were cleared. 

WAC Sgt. Mildred Smith had no telephone 
in her apartment on Commonwealth Avenue. 
Maj. Reginald Murphy and Capt. William 
Bergen surprised her at 6 a.m. Describing 
the early-morning visit Sergeant Smith said: 
“They gave me time only to get into my 
uniform. No time for a cup of coffee.’ 

There was not even a catnap for Pic. 
Thomas J. Gallagher of 12 Meredith Street, 
West Roxbury, who works at the Newton 
exchange at the telephone company. He 
worked all day yesterday and all night re- 
turning to his home at 12 Meredith Street, 
West Roxbury, shortly before 8 to learn o! 
the alert. He reported at once. 

Capt. Justin V. McGuirk, medical depait- 
ment, got also very little sleep. Last night 
he attended routine cases and performed 40 
emergency appendectomy at 1 a.m. After 
spending the night at the hospital, he bhur- 
ried to the Army base to take command 0! 
his medical team. 
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One member of the group couldn’t make it 
for a good reason. Capt. Laurence Eisener, 
of Lynn, last night was admitted to the Sau- 
nis General Hospital for treatment. 

The final check, Colonel Donovan told the 
Globe, was 48 officers and 51 enlisted men re- 
garded as an excellent record. The group 
boarded Army buses at the base and went to 
Ft. Banks, Winthrop. After lunch there, 
they went to the NIKE site in Squantum 
where they inspected the construction. 

Two school teachers in the WAC section 
reported early and assisted Colonel Donovan 
in checking plants for the alert. They are 
Maj. Lillian C. Crowley, teacher in the T. N. 
Hart School, South Boston, highest ranking 
WAC officer in New England, and Capt. Kath- 
leen M. Trainor, a teacher in the Sarah J. 
Baker School, Roxbury. 

The 305th Military Government Group Is 
the only unit of its kind in New Bngland. 
Its mission is to handle military government 
in occupied territory overseas. Most of its 
officer personnel have had experience in 
World War II and in the Far East running~ 
local governments. Colonel Donovan served 
on the staff of Gen. Omar Bradley with the 
12th Army group in Europe during World 
War II. 

First completed subunit to report for 
duty was the Ist platoon, commanded by 
Maj. Joseph C. Forte, a Winchester school 
principal. He was detailed by Colonel Don- 
ovan to take charge of movement of the 
group. 





Commencement Address of Hon. John W. 
McCormack, Majority Leader, United 
States House of Representatives, at 
Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass., 
June 5, 1955—Awarded Honorary De- 


gree of Doctor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a commencement address made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMackK] on the occasion of the com- 
mencement exercises of Stonehill Col- 
lege, North Easton, Mass., on June 5, 
1955, on which occasion the gentleman 
from Massachusetts received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 

The address follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. 
McCoRMACK, MAJsorIry LEADER, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT 
STONEHILL COLLEGE, NORTH EASTON, MASS., 
JUNE 5, 1955—AWARDED HONORARY DEGREE 
OF Docror or Laws 


Your excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Brady, 
very reverend father president, right rev- 
erend and very reverend monsignori, rev- 
trend Fathers, reverend Brothers and Sisters, 
distinguished and invited guests, fellow 
members of the class of 1955, friends of 
Stonehill College. 

It is at once a high privilege and a great 
pleasure to be with you here today at the 
commencement exercises of Stonehill Col- 
lege, a@ pioneer institution of its type and 
quality in southeastern Massachusetts and in 
the diocese of Fall River. 

Tam aware, in view of the presence of my 
distinguished and honored colleague from 
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1e 14th District of Massachusetts, former 
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Speaker Martin, that it may also now be 
accused of being the conscious promoter and 
abetter of what our free press is wont to call 
the American bipartisan policy. 

Iam sure, however, that my honored friend 
from the Attleboros, as people hereabouts 
call his home territory, despite any partisan 
differences, will agree with me today that we 
are on neutral and somewhat hallowed 
ground, and that all of us are humbly proud 
that, in common kinship we are permitted 
to participate today in these impressive cere- 
monies which mark the progress and ad- 
vancement of Stonehill College along an- 
other academic milestone. 

I glory in the background, ideals, and aspi- 
rations of your college, to which I whole- 
heartedly ascribe. 

I am here, and happily so, and as all com- 
mencement speakers, I am here in the un- 
enviable position of not merely having to 
justify my presence, but, at the same time, 
I am charged with the task of conveying to 
my fellow graduates of the class of 1955 some 
message which will more than justify my 
inclusion within its intellectual ranks. 

I trust you will believe me when I say, 
more out of a sense of inadequacy than simu- 
lated humility, that I realize how little quali- 
fied one of my generation is to speak with 
authority to those of you who, with your 
contemporaries, will shape the destiny of the 
generation to come. ° 

You graduate today into what is fearfully 
described as the “atomic age.” In past cen- 
turies, when descriptive terminology has been 
ascribed to an era or a period of time, it has 
generally been couched in words expressive 
of progressive, constructive, or even spiritual 
connotations. 

For example, we have ail learned in our 
history books of the Golden Ages of Greece 
and Rome, the Age of the Apostles, the Peri- 
od of the Crusades, the Age of the Renais- 
sance, the Age of Invention, and the Era of 
Good Will. True, we have also learned of 
wars and plagues, but these descriptive peri- 
ods such as the Thirty Years War and the 
Time of the Bubonic Plague, have always 
been limited in concept and duration. 

It has remained for this generation to 
come forth, unfortunately, with an histori- 
cal description for its time which primarily 
connotes destruction and annihilation. 

The ugly and shuddering fact is that to- 

day man can destroy in seconds what it took 
his fellow man centuries of toil and struggle 
to build. 
* In the past, when man has plumbed the 
depths of the elements, or harnessed the 
forces of nature, or invented mechanical 
contraptions, it has mostly been to achieve 
good ends. Control of fire, harnessing of 
steam, invention of gunpowder, conquest of 
the air by flight, undersea travel by sub- 
marine—all these were principally for peace- 
ful purposes and constructive ends. True, 
indeed, some of them have been perverted 
to destructive uses—but it remains that the 
atom bomb was conceived and constructed to 
destroy, and its enormous peaceful poten- 
tialities are still the subject of our search 
and exploration, 

This tremendous fact—the fact of atomic 
power—produced as the terminating agent 
of the most horrible and devastating war in 
history, is at once the fear and the hope of 
the age it characterizes. 

It will continue to be a “fearful thing” if 
it is viewed only as a physical discovery and 
a mechanistic device with merely material- 
istic implications. 

On the other hand, I submit that it may 
be the “hope of our future,” if the secrets 
which it unlocks and the marvelous won- 
ders of nature which it unfolds, can, as they 
already have in great measure, undermine 
the religious skepticism and philosophical 
materialism of modern science. 

As I see it, it is young men and young 
women like you who graduate today, forti- 
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fied with rightly formed consciences and the 
armor of Christian education, who can bring 
about the ultimate choice of the second, and 
far more desirable, alternative. 

Out of the welter of destruction it has 
wrought, out of the sense of awfulness which 
it inspires, nuclear knowledge and its cosmic 
implication may finally bring modern man 
to the realization that the periodic tables of 
the elements and the molecular and atomic 
theories are merely a human discovery of a 
very small and very finite portion of the 
infinite intellect of Almighty God. 

Such realization will undoubtedly mark 
the greatest forward step in the true educa- 
tion of this and succeeding generations. 

You who leave these learned precincts to- 
day are already blessed with this realization. 
You will discover, however, that the major- 
ity of your contemporaries are ignorant of it. 

As so eloquently expressed in the state- 
ment of the American hierarchy last year— 
a statement, incidentally, to which our class- 
mate Bishop Brady was signatory—you will 
find that— 

“It is not that the existence of God is ex- 
pressly or generally denied; it is rather that 
sO many men ignore Him and His law in 
their absorption with the material world 
which he created. There is not yet a delib- 
erate turning away from God, but there is 
an excessive preoccupation with creatures.” 

It is this preoccupation with creatures 
which the bishops have summed up in the 
one word which characterizes our secular 
age. That word is materialism, and the 
ironic fact is that everything represented by 
that one word can be blasted into infinity by 
the atom bomb. 

It is this latter terrible realization which 
should cause modern man to reexamine the 
bases of his education and his philosophy, 
and so reform them that, by the light of faith 
and grace, he may come to that more renign 
realization that God also created the atom, 
that as His creation it is basically good, and 
that its evil lies only in the perversity of its 
use by man himself. 

Once man realizes these elemental facts, 
the terrors of the atomic age can be dissi- 
pated; and if he will then devote as much 
time and energy to the science of God as he 
now lavishes on the science of God’s crea- 
tion, perhaps harmony and balance shall 
be restored to the will and intellect which 
constitute his soul. 

Unless this harmony and balance are 
achieved, the new age will be one of finite 
knowledge without faith, human yearning 
without hope, and mere civility without 
charity. 

For, in the final analysis, it is these three 
great fundamental, theological virtues which 
are the crying need of the world today. 

They need to be inculcated in the schools 
and colleges, they need to be practiced in 
government, politics, business, the profes- 
sions, and in the home. Taken together, 
their needs must be permeated throughout 
our society to save our western civilization 
and its Judeo-Christian foundations. 

You members of the class of 1955 at Stone- 
hill College have been thoroughly grounded 
in the wisdom and necessity of these virtues. 
They are the cornerstone of your education, 
the firm foundation of your secular knowl- 
edge, the distinguishing mark of your char- 
acter. 

Without them, you would leave here in- 
formed but not educated; trained but not 
disciplined; mentally alert but spiritually 
unarmed. 

Sincere belief in these virtues and diligence 
in their practice will convince you of what 
modern man is now sadly coming to realize, 
and that is, that he cannot live by his own 
standards alone. 


He needs, rather, the inspiration of the 


-standards set forth in the canons of Ten 


Commandments, in the sublime pattern pro- 
vided by the life of the God—man, Jesus 
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Christ, on earth, and in the sound teaching 
of holy mother church for over 19 centuries. 

You here today, with the deposit of learn- 
ing imparted by your dedicated teachers, and 
by the example you can give as truly educated 
citizens, can help enormously in furnishing 
such inspiration. 

If you will but do it, and if the rest of 
your generation is wise enough to respond to 
it, the deadly fears of the atomic age will 
vanish in a revitalized era of true Christian 
concord built upon Goda’s ordering in faith, 
hope, and charity. 

To each and every one of the graduating 
class, I offer my sincere congratulations and 
best wishes. Yours is an accomplishment of 
which you may well be proud. You have 
studied and prepared yourselves for the jour- 
ney through life. Let each of you be true to 
yourself, your college, your country, and to 
God. 

I salute you and wish you Godspeed. 





Shackling TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Shackling TVA,” which was 
published in the Florence (Ala.) Times, 
and was reprinted from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 





SHACKLING TVA 


For years the private power industry has 
been making an expensive campaign to say 
the Tennessee Valley Authority power busi- 
ness is unable to pay its own way. 

So the TVA directors prepared plans to 
demonstrate more clearly that it can be 
financially independent of the Federal Treas- 
ury and pay its own bills, if the Budget 
Bureau and Congress will let it. TVA offered 
to stand on its own feet without increasing 
the price of electricity. 

The Budget Bureau has now turned 
thumbs down on the TVA proposal and de- 
manded changes which will force the price 
of power upward. 

The heart of the Budget Bureau method 
is a requirement that TVA retire its debt 
and pay full interest at the same time. TVA 
has been retiring the debt, which privately 
owned utilities rarely do. The private in- 
vestment method is to refinance old bonds. 
But TVA has had an advantage in interest 
by use of the Treasury. 

The Budget Bureau makes the unusual 
specification that the TVA power business 
carry at the same time the TVA method of 
retiring the debt and the private power 
method of interest payment. 

The result of the Budget Bureau method 
would be higher priced electricity, while 
what TVA wanted to do was to prove finan- 
cial soundness of its present prices. 


Further, after more than 20 years of sound 
management by TVA, the Budget Bureau is 
determined to get shackles on that man- 
agement. The Budget Bureau is opposed to 
letting the TVA management decide what 
bonds it needs to sell. The Budget Bureau 
wants to move that power of decision to the 
distant hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, a member of the Presidential Cabinet; 
the Budget Bureau itself, a presidential 
agency; and Congress. 

The Budget Bureau further wants to tell 
TVA how it uses its money and have the 
say-so every 3 months. 

Details of what the Budget Bureau wants 
to do to TVA could be recited at length. 
But it would be pointless, for they all add up 
to the Budget Bureau requirement that TVA 
give up its low prices for electricity—the 
most painful fact of TVA methods to the 
private power industry. 





What Did Jesus Believe About Wealth? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the Reverend Irving 
E. Howard, which appeared in Human 
Events, the great Washington newsletter, 
of June 4, 1955, says many things that 
have needed to be said for a long time. 

People in the modern world have al- 
lowed themselves to be bamboozled into 
thinking of Jesus as the original do- 
gooder, and a rather soft one at that. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Jesus believed in the law, and the law 
is not soft; it is just. Jesus believed in 
property rights. It was He who said, 
with approbation: “Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with my own?” 
This is a far cry from today’s fuzzy 
thinking. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Howard’s arti- 
cle will perhaps surprise some, but it 
is true and we cannot have enough of 
such truth. 

The article is as follows: 

Wuat Dip Jesus BELIEVE ABOUT WEALTH? 

(By Rev. Irving E. Howard) 

Someone has observed that no generation 
of Americans has thought more about free- 
dom than ours and none has shown a greater 
readiness to abandon it. This is especially 
true in the realm of economics. The crux 
of the problem of economic freedom is the 
nature of wealth and man’s right to it. 

In view of this, it is important to con- 
sider what Jesus thought about wealth. 
Since He was concerned with life and since 
economics is involved in the whole of life, 
we should expect to find economic implica- 
tions in the teachings of Jesus. This expec- 
tation is not disappointed. 

Consider Jesus’ parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard (Matthew 20: 1-6). Here is 
the story of an employer who hired a series 
of laborers at different hours of the day and 
at the end of the day paid them all alike. 
When those who had worked the longest 
complained because they had not been paid 
more than those who worked for an hour, 
the employer answered, “Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with my own?” 

Whatever theological meaning this parable 
may have, it clearly assumes that a man has 
a right to his property. This is not a sur- 
prising assumption for Jesus to have made, 
for it was a central idea in the Ten Com- 
mandments and was a part of the Judaism 
of Jesus’ time. Much so-called social legis- 
lation is in conflict with the teachings of 
Jesus on the question of property, for this 
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kind of legislation is usually founded upon 
the assumption that a man’s property or 
wealth belongs to the community, and that 
the community has a right to determine how 
it should be used. Jesus had a different idea. 
namely, that ultimately all property belongs 
to God. More about that later. 

Jesus also had a more constructive 
thought about the nature of wealth than 
“share the wealth.” “Tax the rich” legisla- 
tion assumes that there is a fixed amount of 
wealth which must be more evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the economy if we are to 
have a just social order. Our Marxian grad- 
uated income tax operates upon that prin- 
ciple. 

Jesus’ theory of the nature of wealth cor- 
responds to that of the classical economists. 
Both were expounding something that is 
written into the nature of things and is 
therefore unchangeable. 

The classical economists taught that there 
are four ways to get property or wealth. 
It may be created by the sweat of one’s brow 
or the use of one's talents. It may be traded 
for, received as a gift, or taken by force. In 
simpler days, when people were so naive as 
to believe the Ten Commandments, taking 
property by force was called stealing. In 
more recent times, however, we have been 
led to think that what may be wrong for the 
individual is right for government. Accord- 
ing to this philosophy, if by majority rule 
the government takes property by ferce, the 
fact that the majority voted for it makes it 
not an act of theft but an expression of 
“social consciousness.” 

No one who is serious about the teach- 
ing of Jesus can ever be happy with this 
socialistic teaching. Not only did Jesus not 
believe in stealing; he did not believe that 
wealth was static. Study the parable of the 
10 pounds. Here Jesus told the story of a 
nobleman who gave his 10 servants 1 pound 
each before he left for the far country. Upon 
his return, he called them to account. All 
but one had invested and increased his 
pound. This servant had hoarded his in 
fear that he might lose even that 1 pound 
His lack of enterprise was condemned (Luke 
19: 11-28). 

Thus, from Jesus’ point of view, if one 
man has less wealth than another, he may 
get more, not by robbing the man who has 
more but by creating some for himself. The 
only limitation upon the amount of wealth 
in existence is in man’s ingenuity for crea- 
tion. In this parable the more the servants 
made on their investment, the more they 
were applauded and there is no suggestion 
that there was anything immoral in their 
creation of wealth. Only sloth, fear, and 
hoarding were condemned. 

In The Religious Foundations of Economic 
Progress, published in the Harvard Business 
Review of May 1952, Kenneth Boulding, econ- 
omist, commented upon the gospel of self- 
help which has been largely lost from modern 
Protestantism. “Part of the cause,” he 
wrote, “lies in sheer misunderstanding, 
stemming from failure to appreciate the 
ethical significance of economic progress, and 
a resultant economic ethic based on static as- 
sumptions, in which undue stress is laid on 
distributing a fixed sum of wealth fairly 
rather than on increasing the total to be dis- 
tributed.” We might add: “distributed by 
the method of the free market.” 

To be sure, Jesus’ concept of wealth was 
in the framework of the Old Testament doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God: “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” 
Thus, man is a steward over his wealth 
and is obligated to use it to the glory of God. 
Man has an account to render. 

However, he renders his account to God. 
If man is responsible to society, as suggested 


by the World Council of Churches, the door 
is opened to totalitarianism. Society can 
Our Founding Fathers 


become demonic. 
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were aware of the danger of a despotism of 
the majority growing up among us, and 
therefore tried to construct a government 
of checks and balances which would restrain 
majorities by a concept of justice. They saw 
something beyond society as the source of 
man’s freedom, dignity, and responsibility. 

In addition to His idea of stewardship, 
Jesus’ attitude toward wealth was condi- 
tioned by another worldliness. He was not 
primarily interested in this present world 
put in a world to come. 

Therefore, when a man came to Jesus say- 
ing, “Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me,” Jesus re- 
pbuked the man and refused to be an equal- 
ier of wealth. He continued by warning 
the man against covetousness. 

Jesus had not heard about the social gos- 
nel, so his response to this challenge did 
not reveal an “enlightened social conscious- 
ness.” It is odd that the covetousness Jesus 
warned against so frequently has been turned 
into a virtue by the social gospel and social 
action movement in the modern church. 

Jesus followed his warning against cov- 
etousness With the parable of the rich fool 
who built ever larger barns only to die sud- 
denly unprepared for eternity (Luke 
12: 13-21). To Jesus, wealth was a threat 
to the soul of the possessor, not a problem 
to be solved by social engineering. His focal 
point was always upon the individual rather 
than the group. While what he said to the 
individual had wide social consequences, he 
always started with the individual. So how 
to use wealth was a problem for the indi- 
vidual to solve with a sense of stewardship 
to God. 

Consider the Rich Young Ruler who asked 
Jesus what he should do to inherit eternal 
life. Jesus recited the Ten Commandments 
to which the Rich Young Ruler replied: “I 
have kept these from my youth up.” To 
prove that he had not understood the full 
implication of them, particularly of the first, 
Jesus replied: “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast, give to the 
poor * * * and follow me.” Note that the 
point of emphasis in this incident was not 
upon the welfare of the poor, but upon the 
welfare of the Rich Young Ruler’s soul. He 
had made a god of wealth (Matthew 
19: 16-26). 

Jesus was for neither the poor nor the 
rich. He was for all men as individuals. 
Most of all, he was for their spiritual de- 
velopment and commanded charity as a 
means to that development. 

In Jesus’ hands, the Old Testament doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God became a 
warm, personal faith in the providence of 
God. While expounding upon God’s willing- 
ness to care for those who trust Him, Jesus 
enunciated one of the greatest truths of the 
New Testament: “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all these 
y+ shall be added unto you” (Matthew 

33). 

The order of this verse is exceedingly im- 
portant. Seeking the fulfillment of one’s 
economic needs is not evil, but it must be 
secondary. When God is kept first, Jesus 
Promises that man’s economic needs will be 
met. Many historians have observed that 
at the root of the amazing economic de- 
velopment of western civilization have been 
deep-seated religious convictions about God, 
man and the universe, especially the con- 
‘icion that man is a morally responsible 
individual accountable to God and who 
therefore should be free to make choices and 
suffer the consequences. Thus, the futility 
ot trying to transplant western know-how 
‘o lands which have not accepted the west- 
‘tn Know-why. When such countries mas- 
‘er western know-how without the religious 
World view which inspired it, those countries 
have invariably become a frankenstein of 
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political despotism. All forms of coercive so- 
cialism, which put materialistic, economic 
considerations first and spiritual considera- 
tions last, invite disaster. 

Man’s accountability to God in the use of 
his wealth obligates him to practice charity 
which was the point of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus. The rich man in this story was 
punished, not because he was wealthy, but 
because he did not have compassion upon 
the beggar at his gate. Nevertheless, there 
is no suggestion in this story that Lazarus 
had any claim upon the rich man’s wealth 
(Luke 16: 19-31). 

Emil Brunner has stated it well in Justice 
and the Social Order: “‘(Man) is obliged, not 
by justice, but by compassion to give to 
those who are in need out of what is en- 
tirely his property, but those in need have 
no right to it. * * *” 

The best known example of Jesus’ insist- 
ence upon charity is the parable of the 
Good Samaritan (Luke 10: 25-37). A close 
examination of this story reveals that while 
it was given in answer to the lawyer’s ques- 
tion—‘“Who is my neighbor?”, it answered 
an unasked question—‘Who is it that acts 
neighborly?” In The Peril o° Modernizing 
Jesus, Dr. Henry Joel Cadbury made the 
point that Jesus shifted the emphasis from 
the recipient to the doer of the deed, but 
Jesus actually went beyond that. Jesus em- 
phasized the motivation of the doer of the 
deed. The spirit of compassion was more 
important to Jesus than the act of getting 
a wounded man taken care of on the Jericho 
road. 

These distinctions are vital. Too fre- 
quently we have made the mistake of think- 
ing that Christian ethics is concerned only 
with the objective deed, the consequences, 
rather than with the subjective motivation. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, has criticized 
our American tendency in this regard: 
“When the objective deed is valued in the 
social result rather than in its motivation, 
it becomes possible to interpret a number 
of manifestations of social life as Christian 
(because of their apparent social value) that 
in the conception of ethics which stakes 
everything upon the inner attitude would 
never deserve the name.” 

“The greatest treason,” said Thomas & 
Becket in Murder in the Cathedral, “is to do 
the right thing for the wrong reason.” Much 
social welfare legislation provides us with 
examples of both wrong things and wrong 
reasons. 

It used to be the fashion to complain that 
the church had ignored the social implica- 
tions of the teachings of Jesus. The com- 
plainers then proceeded to demonstrate 
that Jésus’ teachings implied socialism. Now 
that many people are taking a second look at 
those teachings, they are finding that they 
do imply a social message, but that message 
is one of individual responsibility, freedom 
and right to private property. 

With a cry of alarm, ecclesiastical experts 
now warn that we must never seek to identi- 
fy the ethic of Jesus with any civilization. 
Indeed. Is it permissible to discover that 
Christianity produced the healthy and ad- 
mirable values in our society? 

If the teachings of Jesus are not relevant 
to the problems of life in any age, then 
Christianity is indeed bankrupt. But Chris- 
tianity is not bankrupt. It is socialism that 
is bankrupt for new ideas. The teachings 
of Jesus are still relevant and contain the 
truth that makes men free. Man is a spiri- 
tual being, not a materialistic mechanism. 
Man is responsible to God beyond all other 
authorities. As such, man has inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and property, which 
rights no government can give and no gov- 
ernment should take away. This is the true 
Social Gospel. 
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Neutralism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a well considered and properly 
warning editorial appearing in the June 
10, 1955, issue of the Catholic Stand- 
ard, of Washington, D. C., entitled 
“Neutralism.” 

It was not so long ago when the false 
prophets of the Kremlin tried to de- 
ceive the free world by the deceitful 
movement of -““peaceful existence,” and 
failed. Their intentions were quickly 
perceived and understood. They are now 
following the policy and the appeal of 
“neutralism.” 

I am fearful that some of the leaders 
of our country and of other free coun- 
tries are falling into their trap. 

The editorial is as follows: 

“NEUTRALISM” 


As a movement worthy of notice in the 
present crisis, neutralism began in France 
and in its inception was the idea of some 
political thinkers; Gilson and Mauriac were 
among them. The idea was that there was 
no necessity for choosing sides in the strug- 
gle between Russian communism and the 
Western bloc headed by the United States. 
A third course, a course of neutralism, was 
advocated. 


The idea of neutralism meant that a na- 
tion could simply absent itself in a struggle 
involving a moral decision. Of course, some 
of the philosophers developed the theme 
that a large enough bloc of neutralists would 
in effect create a peace or a truce. 


Somewhat similar in appearance to this 
idea of neutralism, but vastly different in 
concept, is the demilitarization of interna- 
tionalization of a certain zone to settle con- 
flicting claims. An example of this was the 
establishment of the free port of Danzig 
and the demilitarization of a certain part of 
the Rhineland after World War I (later 
taken by the Nazis). Generally in such ar- 
rangements, the will of the citizens in the 
territory is not considered of paramount 
importance because the claims or frictions of 
the surrounding peoples are controlling. 
This demilitarization and internationaliza- 
tion has no application in this crisis since 
there is no question of the claim of the 
German Government to govern all of Ger- 
many. 

Neutralism in the world situation today is 
totally unacceptable as a philosophical idea. 
It is a refusal to judge in a moral issue that 
is vitally pertinent to all. Reyardless of the 
complexity of interests in the struggle be- 
tween the Reds and the free peoples there 
is a massive, underlying principle of belief in 
God and the moral law involved that cannot 
be neglected. Communism is essentially 
atheistic and destructive of the foundation 
of our form of government. Even if an ad- 
verse military situation demanded that we 
tolerate communism, we still could not be 
neutral, we still would be opposed to its 
error. 


Actually, there are further and weighty 
errors involved in neutralism. To strip such 
mighty nations as Germany, Poland, and 
others of their right to defend themselves 
is to strip them of their autonomy and right- 
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ful independence. There is no such thing 
as real independence and lack of the right 
of defense. An integral right of an inde- 
pendent nation is its right and duty to defend 
its borders and its citizens. This has always 
been recognized in the field of law and is 
recognized today by the U. N. For the 
United States to be a party to such a lawless 
cespoliation of the rights of other nations 
would be a national disgrace. 

Furthermore, to create an inviting vacuum 
s0 close to the Reds in Russia is tantamount 
to ceding the territory to the Reds. Never 
in the history of the world has there been 
such a situation which did not end in dis- 
aster. The neutralizing of a vast part of 
Central Europe would set off an onslaught of 
ageression. 

The wisdom of following the course of jus- 
tice and granting to Germany its sovereignty 
and right to rearm is apparent in the reversal 
of attitude by the Reds. If they do not ac- 
knowledge right, the Reds at least acknowl- 
edge might and their recognition of the 
claims of Austria and Germany coincided 
with the rearming of Germany. More prog- 
ress in granting right to the throttled nations 
has been made in the few months since 
Germany was given independence than in 
10 years of talking with the Reds. Neutralism 
would simply put us back to talking with 
the Reds and would give her an unimpeded 
opportunity to rape the rest of Europe. 





Subtle “Book Burning” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous censent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ““Subtle ‘Book Burning,’ ” which 
was published in the Science News 
Letter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUBTLE BOOK BURNING 


There is a subtle book burning underway 
in Washington. Informative and inexpen- 
sive books, published by the Government for 
the public, are being withdrawn from further 
publication, or being reedited. 

Principal targets are the how-to-do-it 
books. A few have already been discarded 
and more can be expected to disappear from 
Federal book stores. They can be expected, 
however, to turn up again at the book stores 
of private publishers, at higher prices. 

One of the Government Printing Office’s 
how-to-do-it books, a best seller for 24 years, 
is now in its death throes. “Care and Repair 
of the House,” which had a profitable and 
record-breaking sales in 1954 of 33,500 copies, 
will not be reprinted. 

The book is being discarded because it 
seems to be competitive with privately pub- 
lished books, and because it deals with a 
subject that is now considered “hardly ap- 
propriate with the fields of the Department 
of Commerce,” Donald R. Burgess, director 
of the Department’s office of publications 
management, told Science Service. 

The Department of Commerce has the final 
say on what material written by its staff is 
to be published by the GPO. 

Mr. Burgess explained that the do-it-your- 
self market has expanded in recent years and 
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there are many good privately published 
books available. He said that there is a 
trend to take the Government out of com- 
petition with private industry, where private 
firms are doing the job. 

Until 1950, when the 204-page, 60-cent 
do-it-yourself guide was completely revised, 
it had sold 175,000 copies. Since its revision, 
it has sold more than 114,600 copies. Its 
sales have steadily increased since it was 
first published in 1931. 

But Care and Repair of the House will 
not be lost to the public. McGraw-Hill, 
New York publishers, are planning to publish 
a completely revised, lengthened, and heavily 
illustrated edition of it to sell for $3.95 or 
more. 

Steve Gibson Scheaffer, a technical book 
editor at McGraw-Hill who is responsible 
for the revision of the book, told Science 
Service that it was being reedited under 
contract by the late Mrs. Louise D. C. Nobel, 
a former employee of the National Bureau of 
Standards who died on March 11, 1955. Mrs. 
Nobel had helped revise the 1931 Government 
edition in 1950. Mr. Scheaffer said that 
three-fourths of the Government book had 
been reworked, and that the New York pub- 
lishers were “certainly interested in publish- 
ing it if there is a possibility for completing 
it.”” 

The book was originally written by Vin- 
cent B. Phelan, a former National Bureau 
of Standards employee, who is now retired 
and living in Santa Barbara, Calif. When 
Mr. Phelan was notified by Science Service 
that his work was being discarded, he said 
that “the public deserves a better break 
than this.” 

“There is nothing like it on the market,” 
the author stated. “Its reprinting should 
not be stopped. The book’s sales record 
speaks for itself and there is certainly a con- 
tinued demand for it here in the West.” 

Mr. Phelan said that it was still “up-to- 
date” and that it had been revised with the 
help of the Bureau's experts and with the 
addition of many new illustrations. 

At present, only several hundred copies 
of the book are left in Government stock. 
When they run out, the plates will be put 
in storage and, unless the Department of 
Commerce requests the GPO to reissue the 
book within 2 years, the plates will be 
destroyed. 





Cpinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Peters Loyalty Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
June 10, there appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, of my State, an article en- 
titled “United States Supreme Court 
Shakes Confidence by Opinion in Peters 
Loyalty Case.” ‘The article was written 
by the distinguished columnist, David 
Lawrence. Because of the thoughtful 
approach of this great columnist has 
given to the Supreme Court’s decision, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TopvaY IN WASHINGTON—UNITED States py. 
PREME CourRT SHAKES CONFIDENCE BY Opin. 
ION IN PETERS LOYALTY CASE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WaASHINGTON.—Returning from Europe to 
a& National Capital largely preoccupied with 
domestic problems, the saddest event that 
meets the eye is the manifestation this wee, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of a political affliction that cannot but hurt 
the institution itself. For, when the high. 
est Court in the land abandons its judicia} 
objectivity and indulges in the evasions anq 
ambiguities so characteristic of partisan poli. 


- tics nowadays, the Court is bound to lose the 


respect of many thoughtful citizens, 

The average man will not dig into the 
legal phrases of the case of Professor Peters, 
of Yale, and read the lengthy opinions, as 
did this correspondent. Most people will 
read only that an alleged Communist fireg 
by the Government was ruled, on the basis 
of a technicality, to have been improperly 
dismissed. For the Court refused to decide 
whether he merited dismissal. 

The Supreme Court majority also dodged 
the constitutional issue which had been 
raised in trial court—namely, whether in. 
formants in loyalty cases inside the Govern. 
ment shall be subject to cross-examination 
even though this ruins the detective work 
of the FBI and makes detection of other 
suspects difficult, if not impossible. 

But the six judges who ruled that the 
Loyalty Review Board exceeded its authority 
in recommending the dismissal of Dr. Peters 
did far more than evade the constitutional 
question. They really challenged the right 
of the President of the United States and 
the executive agencies of the Government 
to dismiss anyone on any grounds they wish 
to cite. The only exceptions hitherto rec- 
ognized have been the instances where Con- 
gress by law specifically stipulates the causes 
on which removal must be based. 

The Supreme Court thus, in effect, has re- 
versed or placed in doubt for future guidance 
one of the most important decisions it had 
made in previous years, when it upheld in the 
famous Myers case the right of the President 
to dismiss employees on the ground of in- 
efficiency or unsuitability. 

The six Justices went even further. They 
said, in effect, that the President and his 
Cabinet officers may not accept the advice or 
recommendations of advisory boards set up 
by the executive branch itself without run- 
ning the risk of a court review. 

This unprecedented ursurpation of judicial 
power over the inner workings of the execu- 
tive branch may turn out to be the most 
startling deviation from custom in the whole 
history of the Supreme Court. 

It is to the credit of Justices Reed and 
Burton that they refused to join in the mis- 
representation of the facts of procedure. The 
opinion written by Justice Reed said in part: 

“The executive branch is traditionally free 
to handle its internal problems of adminis- 
tration its own way * * *. 

“Nowhere in the majority opinion does it 
appear that Secretary Hobby or the Depart- 
ment she heads, and for whom Dr. Peters 
worked, ever took any action in regard to the 
review board’s recommendation.” 

Thus, Justices Reed and Burton flatly con- 
tradict the other Justices, who try to make it 
appear that the review board actually ordered 
the dismissal of Dr. Peters, as the final order 
of separation really came from an executive 
department official. 

If the justices had been inclined to ©? 
a little research, too, they would have found 
that Loyalty Review Board recommenda 
tions were at times ignored by both Secre- 
taries of State Acheson and Dulles, who dis 
posed of cases of alleged lack of loyalty 
either by special panels of their own or by 
permitting resignations. 
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If the Supreme Court of the United States 
can undertake to appraise the quality of 
advice given by advisory boards and com- 
missions and can rule that they do not have 
authority to give advice if it leads to dis- 
missal of an employee, then the adminis- 
trative machinery of Government is in for 
some perplexing interferences by the courts. 

Even Justice Douglas, who wanted to 
tackle the constitutional issue about in- 
formants, says in his opinion discussing the 
Fxecutive order under which the Loyalty 
Review Board was set up: 

“The question of construction of the 

Executive order was so well settled that 
neither the Government nor Dr. Peters sug- 
vested the absence of authority in the Re- 
view Board to take jurisdiction of this case 
on its own motion. I agree that it had 
such authority. It, therefore, becomes nec- 
essary for me to reach the constitutional 
issue.” 
» Chief Justice Warren, in the majority 
opinion, conceded that the dismissal of Dr. 
Peters was taken up by the high Court 
“because the case appeared to present the 
came constitutional question left unresolved 
by this Court’s action in Bailey v. Richard- 
son.” 

But in the latter case the justices voted 
4 to 4 and the tie was not resolved due to 
the fact that one justice disqualified him- 
self. So, after having taken the Peters 
case because of constitutional issues, the 
Supreme Court then backed away, It will 
be a long time before the prestige lost by 
the Supreme Court in the Peters case will 
be recovered. 





A Grain of Sand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp excerpts from an address de- 
livered by Mr. Gilbert B. Dickey, Jr., 
president, Tennessee Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion, at Gatlinburg, Tenn., May 16, 1955. 
These are the thoughts of a practical and 
substantial businessman who is head of 
a strong and growing organization in 
Tennessee. The thoughts expressed upon 
beneficial cooperation in getting things 
done are well worth consideration. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





A GRAIN oF SAND 


(An address by Gilbert B. Dickey, Jr., presi- 
dent, Tennessee Oil Men’s Association, at 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., May 16, 1955) 

A very learned man not long ago said that 

lack of communication was the greatest 

Problem in the way of world peace—for 

Surely when man learns to communicate with 

his fellowman all over the world—under- 

standing must surely follow, and with under- 
sianding comes peace. 

This lesson was learned early in the oil 
industry. Out of the depression days came 
the birth of many jobbers, and of many iarge 
oul companies, major and independent. Then 
the days of World War II when this com- 
munication proved the mettle of the oil in- 
eee & grateful nation and, yes, a grateful 
; — said, “Thanks.” ‘Thanks for showing 
“lat as successfully as you battle it out in 
4 peaceful competitive world, you can just 
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as quickly join together and drink from the 
same cup to preserve our world. This could 
only have been possible because of such 
groups as this existing at different levels all 
over these United States. 

Then to the days after World War II, when 
all of the high-powered crystal gazers goofed, 
like the Hooper survey that elected Dewey, 
we found ourselves in seller’s market. Again 
this association reminded those of us who 
got too hungry for a dollar that every right 
carried an equal responsibility. There was 
a right way to allocate, and in spite of some 
companies who chose to be greedy, around a 
common table, these men found a solution of 
fairness. Here in this lush market which 
had been pentup for a period of nearly 6 
years, each was enjoying his prosperity to 
such an extent that TOMA degenerated into 
a country club of back slappers. Sure we 
went through the motions of a meeting, but 
each one of us “had the world in a jug, 
Lord—and the stopper in our hand.” 

Man was too busy to worry about com- 
munication—he was too busy building to 
take care of all these people with all these 
cars—stations, bulk plants, refineries, oil 
wells, pipelines, tankers, barges, millions and 
millions—who the hell cares—it was like the 
Florida boom but this one will never burst, 
not this one. 

Then something happened. The figure 
jugglers in the ivory towers had goofed again. 
There were the cars and the people that 
everyone said there would be, but each one 
of us had counted them all for his own. 
Somehow, we thought they would all trade 
with us. But look what competition had 
done—they had felt the same way. Well, 
let’s get the business anyway. Those damn 
refineries won’t quit throbbing gasoline— 
“Move it,” become the order of the day. 
Build more stations. Take a quick shot at 
cost. Move 5 million more gallons this 
month. Our tanks arerunning over. Dump 
it. That station that was turned in to us to 
do 40,000 gallons is doing 18,000. Change 
operators. Make him give a discount. Cut 
the price. Put in premiums. Do anything, 
but move this damned gasoline. 

Well, here we are, in 1955—bleary-eyed, 
ulcer-ated, money-poor (and I don’t just 
mean jobbers) —crying, “Somebody do some- 
thing.” Let’s get the Government to protect 
us. What happened to the oil industry 
public relations program? How come they 
want to start controlling the oil industry? 
Somebody guarantee me a living. How can 
we survive?” 

Gentlemen, the oil industry has been a 
bad boy—and I mean from the producers in 
their coupe de Ville Cadillacs, who are not 
content to ride from their high-priced homes 
to their oil wells in the cool and chrome 
elegance of their air-conditioned cars, but 
who are now proposing to air-condition 
Texas—brought about because of the 27-per- 
cent depletion allowance, and gigging mu- 
nicipalities for natural gas which they used 
to flare off as waste—and now cry, “Why does 
the Government put my business under Fed- 
eral regulation,” to the major oil companies 
who hide their 27-percent windfall in trick 
financial statements of fast writeoffs, and 
their employees, jobbers, and agents, who 
spend silly money to make a station do 40,000 
when it should do 20,000 or maybe should 
never have been built at all—who sell com- 
mercial accounts 3 to 4 cents below what 
they sell their own dealers—who, by their 
very way of doing business, are asking for all 
the punishment due this bad boy. Yet, 
surely, with limping and crawling, reddened 
face, and downcast eyes it finds itself today 
back at the council table of the trade associa- 
tion asking mutual forgiveness. 

As a kindly father would, must not our 
council bring forth a resolve to do good, and 
go out and sin no more. Cannot we—and 
there is not an innocent party at this table 
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today—show the world that we are big men 
and can settle our problems without courts— 
without regulation—but in that law of de- 
cency that should prevail among us. Nor do 
I mean to preserve the weak, the inefficient, 
or the lazy laggards in our industry. These 
are properly the fatalities of a buyer’s market. 
Are not the confines of this table more con- 
clusive to a more peaceful industry, than in 
the hands of those who do not understand or 
appreciate our problems? 

Gentlemen, I would suggest to you that the 
word, voluntary, sounds better to my ears 
than compulsory. What a bloody game foot- 
ball would be without a set of ground rules. 
How much more conducive to a good game of 
football are those rules made by coaches of 
football than those that could be made by 
the PTA. Cannot we in Tennessee set our- 
selves up as a model for the rest of the grop- 
ing Nation, and lay down our own ground 
rules of fair play? This, I would like for you 
to discuss with your management and your- 
selves. I shall attempt between now and the 
next convention, with your help, to publish 
these rules of the game. Nor need you fear 
that watchdog of our practices—the Federal 
Trade Cornmission—for I am sure that they 
would prefer to see the little live with the big 
for the good of the American people than to 
spend the money and the time to prosecute 
the evil that exists among us today. 





Practicing Diplomats by the Thousand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Practicing Diplomats by the 
Thousand,” by Mr. Norman Adams. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PRACTICING DIPLOMATS BY THE THOUSAND 

(By Norman Adams) 


Our Government will sponsor the exchange 
of over 8,000 persons between the United 
States and 70 other nations this year. It 
will also encourage and assist, in other than 
financial ways, some 570 private businesses, 
institutions, and foreign governments in the 
interchange of over 7,500 more persons, 
which will increase the number of countries 
involved in these programs to well over 80. 

These people comprise part of the very 
successful postwar educational exchange ar- 
rangements which are sending thousands of 
people to other countries for foreign study, 
training, teaching, lecturing, on-the-spot 
research, and observing and consulting with 
other countries’ experts. 

The United States Government programs 
have shown a definite increase in the quality 
as well as in the volume of personnel in- 
volved, and a well-diversified field of study 
approach is kept constantly in mind. The 
State Department’s competently organized 
International Information Administration, 
which administers most of the grants, is 
wisely considering each recipient as a “junior 
diplomat” and the selection of the exchange 
personnel is carefully studied. The IIA’s an- 
nual pamphlet, “International Exchange 
Opportunities,” expresses this point of view 
very clearly. 

The exchange program is one of the vital 
elements in the United States Government’s 
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“Campaign of Truth.” Not only is it an 
effective way of breaking down barriers of 
misunderstanding about the United States, 
but it also harvests for this country a rich 
crop of knowledge about the problems and 
values of other countries, essential if we are 
to live up to our present position of leader- 
ship among the nations of the free world. 

“The benefits of the exchanges are not 
limited to the participating individual alone. 
They reach far beyond when these people 
take part in a variety of extracurricular 
activities—as they usually do. Then, upon 
returning to their home countries, they dis- 
seminate the information they have acquired 
to countless others. Consequently, one of 
the guiding principles in the selection of 
participants is that they possess those per- 
sonal characteristics which will enable them 
to develop understanding of the people in the 
country they visit and communicate an 
honest expression of this experience to their 
fellow citizens upon their return.” 

Congress in at least 11 instances has au- 
thorized various international educational 
plans. This explains the noticeable increase 
from 913 grants in 1946 to over 16,500 Fed- 
eral grants in 1952, in programs conducted 
by the Department of State, the Army, and 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

This reciprocal type of educational ex- 
change program had its inception in 1938 
with a plan incorporating some of the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. It was un- 
impressive in both size and flexibility and 
was never actually given much of a chance 
to function, as the war’s approach terminated 
the fluidity of movement between countries. 
With the war successfully concluded, the 
United States found that it had enormous 
real estate holdings in foreign areas. But 
when we sold our surplus material to the 
foreign countries we realized that they 
couldn’t pay for them in dollars, as their 
negative trade balances with us had ex- 
hausted most of their dollar holdings. Their 
currency was of negligible value to us as we 
had no trade payments that would utilize 
all those funds; and so a unique pecuniary 
problem arose. 

But in 1946, Senator FuLpericutT, Democrat 
from Arkansas, who was a Rhodes scholar 
in England in his student days, introduced 
the now famous Fulbright Act by which 
the State Department can use a limited 
amount of the blocked currencies, procured 
through the sale of our real estate abroad, 
to finance the international educational 
exchange of persons plan. The debtor na- 
tions transfer to our Fulbright commissions, 
located in each of the participating coun- 
tries, the money which they owe us. This 
will be used to pay the expenses of the 
Americans coming tothat country. It usual- 
ly includes travel, living costs, and an in- 
cidental expense allowance. 

The foreign currency is also used to pay 
for the travel of foreign nationals to the 
United States. As the currency is blocked, 
i. e., not convertible into United States dol- 
lars, the foreigner must obtain some dollar 
aid to pay for his expenses while here. If 
he is a visiting lecturer or graduate research 
student, etc., he can usually obtain a salary 
from the American university with which he 
affiliates. If a student, he generally will 
apply for any one of the tens of thousands of 
scholarships offered by individual trust funds, 
businesses, and colleges. Also, oftentimes 
both governments will financially assist a 
visiting expert or consultant in order to allow 
him to travel abroad. 

This Fulbright Act was amended by the 
passage of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
This provided for the use of foreign cur- 
rencies held or available for expenditure by 
the United States or any agency thereof 
which might have been procured by any one 
of many ways—not just through the sale of 
our foreign assets. Obviously, this enhanced 
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the program’s financial stability and widened 
its scope enormously. 

In 1948 only Burma, China, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand were included in this 
program, with fewer than 65 American pro- 
fessors, research scholars, teachers, and stu- 
dents being exchanged with 36 foreign pro- 
fessors and students. The Americans, com- 
ing from 28 different States, studied 23 vari- 
ous fields of interest. The following year saw 
the addition of 8 new countries and an in- 
crease from the 100 “Fulbrighters”’ in 1948 
to over 1,800 American and foreign nationals 
in 1949. Representation came from 46 States 
plus the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. The State Department pursued its 
intelligent policy of a wide flexible academic 
field which saw over 45 different subjects 
being studied. 

Since 1949 the program has enlarged un- 
believably. About 1,200 Americans, from 
every State and each United States territory, 
were awarded grants in 1950 (from 12,593 
applicants) to travel and study in 15 nations 
of their choice. Over 1,300 foreigners were 
recipients and were sent to 45 different States 
and studied at least 50 different academic 
topics. 

Two years ago 3,452 people were involved in 
this mass Fulbright exchange movement. 
Today, an even greater number are utilizing 
the facilities of the 27 nations now currently 
participating in the international Fulbright 
program. The act is not only a marvelous 
opportunity for interested scholars, but 
more: it is a means of seeing and under- 
standing each other. It allows governments 
to send their specialists to help others, their 
leaders in industry and agriculture to learn 
newer methods, and students to study their 
subjects at first hand. It has logically and 
potentially far-reaching possibilities which 
should prove most conducive to interna- 
tional progress and a stronger union between 
the nations of the free world. 

For example, James Coleman, from Utah, 
is interested in colonial development, and 
is studying in Nigeria. Walter Deshler is 
in Uganda living with the Mbulu pecple of 
the northern province of Tanganyika, also 
studying colonial development. Bryn Mawr 
graduate Reba Benedict has always been 
interested in geology and is now in Scotland 
pursuing her topic, A General Study of the 
Geological Structure of Scottish Highlands 
and Lowlands. Indiana-born Kurt Kauf- 
man, a student bacteriologist, is enrolled at 
Oxford University in England, following in 
the footsteps of Dr. Fleming, the discoverer 
of penicillin. 

The Taxonomy of Orchids and Ferns is 
the botanical specialty of Gordon De Wolf 
from Arizona (where there certainly aren't 
many orchids or ferns) so he is at the Uni- 
versity of Malaya in Singapore. Lois Mc- 
Donnell is enrolled in Manchester University 
in England in one of the very few schools 
stressing education for preschool and hard- 
of-hearing children. 

Besides this gigantic Fulbright program, 
our Government is also actively engaged in 
the following: 

(1) The Buenos Aires Convention, which 
provides for the annual exchange of grad- 
uate students between the United States 
and 16 South American countries. 

(2) The program established by the 
Smith-Mundt Act, which puts the educa- 
tional exchange program into our national 
policy and assists financially the interchange 
of persons between America and the entire 
Western Hemisphere, the Fulbright coun- 
tries, and more than 20 other nations in 
the eastern areas of the world. 

(3) The Maritime Commission program, 
which authorizes a 4-year instruction course 
for 12 citizens of other American republics 
at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

(4) The Finnish agreement which puts 
aside part of the annual payment on Fin- 
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land’s World War I debt to the United States 
to be used for educational exchange between 
the two countries. 

(5) The program of the Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act, which allows Chinese angq 
Korean scholars, stranded in America, tg 
continue their studies here. 

(6) The Iranian Trust, received by the 
State Department, which is used for the 
education of Iranian students in the Uniteg 
States. 

(7) The program set up by the annual 
appropriations act, which expends money 
through the Department of State to bring 
students, educators, and businessmen from 
Austria and Germany to the United States, 

The thousands of American exchange stu. 
dents study art in Paris and Rome; music 
in Milan and Vienna; city planning in Vene. 
zuela and Australia; agriculture in the 
Netherlands and Pakistan; anthropology in 
Greece and Peru; economic nationalization 
in Great Britain and Agentina; mining in 
the Union of South Africa and Chile; clas. 
sical literature in Athens or in the shadows 
of the Vatican; history in Turkey or Western 
Germany; and business techniques in Bel- 
gium and Austria. 

The foreign students coming to our uni- 
versities study mostly agriculture, chemistry, 
engineering, medicine, physics, economics, 
public administration, and secondary educa- 
tion. The foreign instructors are spread 
evenly throughout 46 of our States, while 
we send most of our educators to the United 
Kingdom, Burma, the Philippines, Thailand 
(Siam), Greece, New Zealand, and Pakistan, 

Our point 4 program and Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, combined with numer- 
ous Civic-spirited private businesses and or- 
ganizations, have been pushing an ambitious 
exchange plan with special emphasis on 
bringing foreign executives and government 
Officials to the United States. Foreign jour- 
nalists may come here and work for 4 months 
on a newspaper staff. Labor leaders wil! be 
guided through American unions and indus- 
tries. Foreign government officers, educa- 
tors, scientists, and others will study, observe, 
and comment on the political, economic, and 
cultural aspects of their impressions with 
American colleagues in their respective 
fields. A member of parliament from south- 
east Asia remarked, when returning to his 
homeland, “I wanted to learn about Ameri- 
can life because it was Only possible in the 
United States for me to see the difference 
between democracy and communism. I have 
definitely accomplished this,” 

In 1951 over 200 grants to Americans tak- 
ing part in specialized assignments were 
given for their assistance in 25 countries. 
Typical of these was the appointment of 
a dentist to Thailand, a labor specialist to 
Trieste, a monetary economist to Israel, and 
a radio electrician to Greece. The impact 
of these awards has already been felt. For 
example, the dentist, who is the dean of an 
American medical school, assisted in the 0!- 
ganization of a Thailand school of dentist, 
through professional contacts he was able 0 
stock it with new medical textbooks; and 
upon his return to America he arranged for 
private scholarships for Thai students for 
their graduate study in American dental 
schools. These exchanges often have 4 4dy- 
namic effect on a wide and varied group 0 
people. A Howard University scholar, doing 
graduate research on French political prob- 
lems, spoke to a large audience on the prog- 
ress made by the American Negro in attail- 
ing first-class citizenship. Included in the 
group listening to him were colonial govel- 
nors, members of parliament, and leaders i1 
important organizations interested in federa- 
tion of the French union. This is certainly 


another example of our American exchangé 
students’ acceptance of their role to present 
our country honestly and objectively to the 
entire world. 
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In addition to these types of awards, the 
State Department also has continued to 
provide in-service training for foreign na- 
tionals interested in political science. For 
example, Australia and the United States 
concluded an agreement (Smith-Mundt Act 
provisions ) which allowed the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation to train 12 Australian 
engineers a year for the next several years 
in the Bureau’s installations at Denver. The 
Bureau has agreed to design some of the 
works to be undertaken by the Australian 
Snowy Mountain Hydroelectric Authority. 
Every service and facility, including tuition 
for the Australian trainees, will be paid for 
by the Snowy Mountain Authority. 

‘But certainly all of these educational 
sponsorships are not done solely by our Gov- 
ernment. The development of the American 
exchange program is due in large measure 
to the enthusiasm of private organizations 
and foundations. For instance, in 1951-52, 
of the 31,000 foreign students here, over two- 
thirds were receiving monetary assistance 
from private sources. The approaching years 
will show an even greater private impetus 
given this movement when the Ford and 
Cordell Hull Foundations begin their ex- 
change plans. T'ypical examples of these pri- 
vate exchange actions were: (1) The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society enabled over 250 young 
European and Southeast Asian chemists and 
chemical engineers to attend the Interna- 
tional Chemical Conclave in New York, and 
to observe and study at firsthand the scien- 
tific, industrial, and educational advances 
which have been made in this country; (2) 
the Trans-World Airlines sponsored news- 
papermen from 14 nations for a 2-week tour 
of the United States; and (3) private donors 
granted outstanding young American mu- 
sicians financial travel awards to the annual 
musical competition in Brussels (during last 
year’s competition, at which no prominent 
American artist appeared, the highest awards 
were given to Soviet pianists). 

The United Nations’ annual report, “Study 
Abroad,” delineates many of the Government 
and private scholarships available to peoples 
from almost every country. It shows that 
fewer than 15,000 grants were available in 
1948, while today more than 40,000 are 
awarded. This great evolutionary movement 
is attempting—and successfully so—to unite 
the free world by mutual understanding and 
appreciation of one another’s customs, be- 
liefs, and habits. 

We, as Americans, can be justly proud that 
our Government is undertaking this program 
In an enthusiastic and competent manner. 
It is a wise investment for future peace and 
progress. 





Social Security Exemptions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill for the purpose of 
amending existing legislation in order to 
provide an exemption from participation 
in the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program for individuals who 
are opposed to participation in such a 
program on grounds of conscience or 
Teligious belief. 

Overtures leading to the introduction 
of this bill were received from represen- 
latives of the Amish sects, residing in 
My congressional district as well as from 
those residing in other sections of the 
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country; notably, Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Iowa. 

The spokesmen for these fine people 
emphasized that it is contrary to their 
religious beliefs that they or their chil- 
dren should depend in any way upon 
government for support or aid in any 
form, and that it is distressing to them 
to think that their children should ever 
rely on other than Divine Providence for 
their economic needs. They also point- 
ed out that it has been traditional with 
them to avoid insurance in any form, 
and it is well known that they “‘take care 
of their own”, whether it be to replace 
a barn or dwelling destroyed by fire or 
to care for those of their faith who may 
find themselves in financial straits. 

The precedent for exemption on 
grounds of conscience is well-estab- 
lished, and we have traditionally recog- 
nized that a citizen can claim relief 
from military duty on the ground that 
it is contrary to his religious beliefs. 
The exercise of this right is particularly 
prevalent in Pennsylvania where the 
founding fathers were Quakers who op- 
posed the bearing of arms as violative 
of their pacifistic philosophy. Also in- 
herent in our legal processes is the right 
to exemption from sitting on a murder 
jury because of opposition to capital 
punishment. It would seem then to be 
equally logical that the Government 
should grant exemptions from a program 
which is designed primarily to provide 
economic benefits to individuals—as dis- 
tinguished from the public welfare or 
defense—when such individuals are pre- 
pared to renounce irrevocably all claims 
on the Government for either themselves 
or their heirs. In short, Uncle Sam col- 
lects nothing and pays nothing out, while 
those thus exempted continue to provide 
for themselves as they have been doing 
for over two centuries. 

The exemptions from the operation of 
the Social Security Act presently enjoyed 
by doctors, lawyers, and clergymen is a 
further precedent for favorable action 
on my bill, and I feel that the fact that 
there still exists in our midst a group of 
people to whom governmental largess 
and handouts are repugnant should 
command wholehearted support for this 
legislation. 





The Supreme Court and Its Political Deci- 
sion in the School Segregation Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the politi- 
cal decision of the Supreme Court, re- 
cently, in the school segregation case 
has caused no little attention in this 
Nation. This decision, rendered without 
the benefit of what we in the legal pro- 
fession call “stare decisis,” has dis- 
turbed the minds of constitutional law- 
yers throughout the Nation. They rec- 
ognize the fact that, if this trend is to 
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continue, neither law books nor former 
decisions of this Court can be relied on 
when cases come before this body on 
appeal. 

It will be noted that the original de- 
cision, rendered some time ago, was 
manufactured when not a single iota of 
evidence could be found in the records 
coming from the lower courts to justify 
the original decision in the first place. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding legal minds of the 
United States is William Mason Smith, 
member of the New York bar, and in a 
letter to the News and Courier, Charles- 
ton, S. C., he has referred to the instant 


_ decision. 


I include his letter with my remarks. 
In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an editorial on the same date, from 
this outstanding daily newspaper, the 
oldest daily in the South, which aptly 
refiects on this decision: 

WuHo CAN CORRECT THE COURT? 


To the NEWs AND COURIER: 

It is gratifying to note that the United 
States Supreme Court by its decree in the 
segregation cases is endeavoring to alleviate 
the evil threatened by its unconstitutional 
usurpation of legislative power. 

From the beginning of our country, it has 
been recognized that the administrative 
power was vested in the President, the legis- 
lative power in Congress and only the judi- 
cial power in the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court has been given or has acquired 
the right to say when the actions of the 
President are unconstitutional and therefore 
void, when the laws passed by Congress are 
unconstitutional and therefore void, but 
who is empowered to say when the actions 
of the Supreme Court are unconstitutional? 
Only the Supreme Court itself. 

One of its learned former justices has been 
frequently quoted as having said, ‘““The Con- 
stitution is what the Supreme Court says it 
is.” This anomalous situation makes it 
vitally important that the Supreme Court 
should be scrupulous not to arrogate to itself 
powers not given to it. When it undertakes 
to declare unlawful a procedure that for 85 
years has been recognized by the country 
and by the Supreme Court itself as lawful, 
it overlooks the constitutional limitations 
on its own power. 

But who is to correct that error? Prefer- 
ably the Supreme Court itself. It should 
reconsider and overrule its basic decision in 
the segregation cases. The opportunity 
might be given to it by the lower Federal 
courts, since it is their duty as well as the 
duty of the Supreme Court to enforce the 
Constitution. If one of them should have 
the courage to hold in an appropriate case 
that the segregation decision was not binding 
as a true statement of the law, because it 
was legislative and not judicial and there- 
fore beyond the Supreme Court’s power, that 
Court, on appeal, could reconsider the whole 
question, with attention directed to the 
question of whether their own action was 
not ultra vires, unconstitutional, and there- 
fore void. 

It is no new thing for the Supreme Court 
to reverse itself, nor is it contumacious or 
improper for an attorney to contend in that 
Court that a previous decision on a question 
of law is wrong and should be set aside. The 
assumption that the last decision of the 
Supreme Court on a legal question which 
it has decided in 2 contradictory ways must 
be the right 1 seems to be based on precedent 
but not on reason. 

It would seem to be a patriotic act to give 
that court the opportunity to correct its ac- 
tion in having strayed outside of its consti- 
tutional boundaries and taken over the leg- 
islative functions constitutionally vested in 
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Congress. If the Supreme Court’s action in 
changing the law be deemed a controlling 
precedent, then that Court has become more 
powerful by its own act that the Russian 
Politburo, and our constitutional security 
is gone. 

As Senator EasTLAnpd has been quoted in 
the newspapers as saying—and the late John 
W. Davis and others ably contend in the 
Court itself—the decision was not a judi- 
cial one. Being legislative, it should be un- 
enforceable unless supported by an act of 
Congress approved by the President. 

Wma. Mason SMITH. 

(A Charlestonian who has been prac- 
ticing law in New York for more than half 
a century.) 

NEw YorK. 





JUDICIAL ERROR 


Elsewhere on this page today appears a 
letter from Mr. William Mason Smith, a na- 
tive Charlestonian who has been practicing 
law in New York City nearly 60 years. Mr. 
Smith is associated with one of the most 
prominent law firms of the metropolis. His 
opinions on constitutional matters carry 
weight. 

What he has to say about the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the public-school cases 
merits attention not only in the South but 
everywhere in the country. He has touched 
on a matter of vital concern to all Ameri- 
cans. It is the power of one branch of Gov- 
ernment to encroach on others. 

In this case the Supreme Court has taken 
action on matters which are in the province 
of the legislative branch. Moreover, the 
legislative branch has refused to do what the 
Court has done with regard to race. By its 
action the Court has upset orderly repre- 
sentative government. 

Who is to correct the errors of the Court? 
Mr. Smith’s discussion of this subject, we 
believe, is a valuable contribution, to which 
we invite the attention of our readers. 





Niagara Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include a resolution received from the 
Young Men’s Republican Club of Erie 
County, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., in favor of 
legislation I have introduced to author- 
ize the immediate construction of cer- 
tain workssof improvement on the Ni- 
agara River for power purposes. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Governments of the United 
States and the State of New York and pri- 
vate power interests have shown a willing- 
ness and a desire in developing the power 
potential of the Niagara River; 

Whereas it appears that it will be some 
time before a decision will be made as to 
which authority will be given the right to 
develop said project; 

Whereas this delay is detrimental to the 
citizens of the Niagara frontier and is an- 
nually depriving them of millions of dollars 
in potential electric power; 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada has vir- 
tually completed construction of its own 
power project; 

Whereas Representative Epmunp RADWAN 
has introduced legislation in the House of 
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Representatives authorizing the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, to commence 
immediate construction of a power project 
on the American side of the international 
boundary comparable to the project now 
under construction in Canada; 

Whereas said legislation would permit 
construction to begin without further delay 
while a determination as to the proper au- 
thority to assume operation and control of 
said project upon its completion is made: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Republican Club 
of Erie County go on record in favor of and 
urging the passage of said legislation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Congressmen RADWAN, PIL- 
LION, and MILLER, and Senator IrvING IVEs. 





Promotion Needed in Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an article from the March 26 
issue of Pennsylvania Farmer, written 
by John A. Smith, a Cumberland County 
dairyman, who is farm editor of radio 
station WCMB, Harrisburg, and one of 
the most knowledgeable agricultural ex- 
perts in Pennsylvania. 

Since June is Dairy Month, Mr. 
Smith’s article is quite pertinent: 
LOOKING BoTH WAYS AT THE DAIRy INDUSTRY 

(By John A. Smith) 


Pennsylvania dairymen are running into 
trouble again. Increased production brings 
more efficient management but, sadly, no in- 
creased profits. Farmers are learning that 
efficient production is not the whole answer 
to our milk problems. We must also learn 
to sell our products. 

According to a Cornell marketing report 
the per capita consumption of milk in New 
York State has declined 17 percent in the 
past 10 years. On the other hand highly 
advertised competitors have increased con- 
sumption by leaps and bounds. 

United States tea consumption has risen 
by 20 million pounds in 5 years. Coffee in- 
creased 17 percent in a 10-year period. The 
consumption of soft drinks has made a spec- 
tacular rise of 170 percent and in the case 
of highly advertised beer the American 
people are now consuming an average of 67 
quarts annually. 

“Advertising,” said one milk-marketing 
expert, “has helped to fill the human stom- 
ach with cake, pop, orange juice, and beer 


until there’s practically no room left for 
milk.” 
START AT HOME FIRST 
Farmers, themselves, need to appraise 


their attitude toward the use of their own 
products. Dairy farmers who use margarine 
have created a poor case for themselves. 
Vegetable shortening and synthetic deter- 
gents have made serious inroads into the fat 
market and are now challenging the loyalty 
of farm women to their own home product. 

On a local level farm women are purchas- 
ing ice cream from the local peddler or road- 
side custard stand and forgetting the loyalty 
they owe to their own milk distributor who 
finds it necessary to sell his lower classifica- 
tions of milk on the open market. Why? 
Because his demands for ice cream fall short 
of his supply of milk during the flush season. 
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Wisconsin ice-cream mix competes with 
Pennsylvania ice-cream mix on the very 
farms of our State. No, we can’t build a 
stone wall around our milkshed, but we can 
be loyal to our market outlet. 

If adults and the younger American; 
would drink three glasses of milk a day, as 
recommended by the American Dairy Asso. 
ciation and nutrition experts, instead of 
three cups of a competitor, we would con. 
sume close to 44 billion quarts of fluid mi) 
a year. This amounts to more than 94 pjj. 
lion pounds a year—easily enough along with 
milk used in other dairy products to keep 
pace with production and to wipe out our 
surplus. If every American would drink 
one-half glass of milk a day above his present 
level of consumption we would have no sur. 
plus of dairy products. 


WISCONSIN PROMOTION 


I was in Fort Atkinson, Wis., the morning 
that State launched the big milk butter anq 
cheese campaign of 1953. I used one of our 
4-H Dairy Demonstration team members, 
Annette Curtis of Columbus, Pa., as a mode] 
to translate the Wisconsin campaign to meet 
our Pennsylvania demands. In the picture, 
she held a banner that appeared in all Wis. 
consin restaurants. But I was appalled as 
we drove through the great dairy State of 
Wisconsin on our way to the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress at Waterloo, Iowa, to find 
dairy farmers wiliing to sell choice adver- 
tising space on silos to a favorite brand of 
beer. One small compensating factor may 
have had some influence—the large add con- 
tained in small print a postscript, “with Wis- 
consin cheese.” 

Unless farmers are willing to place the 
marketing of their product in top position 
on their farms, on their trucks and above 
all in their minds we are headed for trouble 


right here in Pennsylvania. We have com- 
petitors in our markets. We cannot be 
complacent. We cannot refuse to use the 


weapons they use to defeat us in securing a 
fair share of the consumer’s good will as 
well as his dollar. It is not enough for us 
to be content with 42 cents when the peo- 
ple who advertise get the 58 cents from his 
dollar. 
A few timid souls in the dairy industry tell 
us that milk and milk products are priced 
out of the market. None of our competitors 
have any such delusions—even with much 
less to sell, nutritionally, economically and 
flavorwise. 
Lower-priced milk has been the theme of 
most attempts to destroy a favorable mal- 
ket for milk products in this great center of 
organized labor. People who favor mini- 
mum wage laws balk at the thought of mini- 
mum price laws for farmers. 
On the other hand, billboards as seen from 
Pittsburgh hotel windows quite often keep 
one awake nights blazing forth the virtues 
of a big competitor very much priced out of 
the market valuewise but commanding 4 
leading role in the beverage field. Price t 
these competitors is not a factor. They bid 
for the consumer's favor and get it. 
MILK A GOOD BUY AT PRESENT PRICES 
Twenty years ago when the milk contro 
law was written 1 hour of industrial wa 
bought 4.8 quarts of milk. Today the ra 
is much more favorable. One hour of l 
dustrial wages buys 7.2 quarts of milk 
Milk must be sold at a price that will give 
a farmer a chance to pay interest on mor't- 
gages, operating expenses, a fair standard 
of living for his family and a chance to send 
his children to college, maintain churches 
and schools and improve community life. 
Better standards of value must be established 
than merely producing and selling a product 
for a price that people are willing to Pp) 
No commercial commodity is thus sold and 
no marketer of such commodities apologizes 
for the fact that his product must represent 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit 
When a quart of milk has a value of 50 cents 
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worth of steak nutritionally or 75 cents worth 
of codfish—why should we hide behind a 
priced-out-of-tMe-market phobia and resign 
our elves to a take-what-the-market-offers 
formula? 

: I am very happy indeed that so many 
people have taken the position that the 
ciate milk control law “should be retained 
with ut amendment” because I take it as a 
personal vindication of a conviction of 20 
years standing. I likewise considered the 
bipartisan support the milk-control law 
received in the House of Representatives as 
, vindication of fair dealing and sound 
thinking. Only 23 members opposed its final 
passage in the House. Except for minor 
amendments in 1937 when the Commission 
was made permanent the law is virtually the 
ame as when passed April 16, 1935. 


TEST OF TIME 


The basic functions of the milk control 
law have been subjected to the test of time 
and the interpretations of the courts. Dirt 
farmers wrote it. Except for the able hand of 
John H. Fertig, director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau, who guided the hand of 
the writer in matters of constitutionality of 
its many provisions, we did not have an 
expert on our team. In fact most experts 
refused to participate in our hearings and 
deliberations. 

To this law and its regulations I owe much. 
It has enabled me to pay off the mortgage 
on our farm and send our children through 
college as well as establish a well-equipped 
modern farm. I am sure many farmers will 
acknowledge the same debt of gratitude. 

Accessory to the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania milk-control law were the milk 
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marketing committees established by the 
evangelistic spirit of a country preacher. The 
Church of the Brethren produces many lay 


ministers who become valuable preachers as 
well as excellent farmers. One of these was 
Rev. Robert Cocklin of Cumberland County. 
He was given the job of setting up commit- 
tees of three in the milk marketing areas 
of the State, financed jointly by the dealers 
and producers on a share-the-cost basis. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 
During the war years when we produced 


much less milk and dairy products than we 
needed for our civilian population and 
Armed Forces as well as friendly allies, the 


job of marketing was of little importance. 
We have passed that period now. We need, 
on the local level, the same type of market- 
ing committee and we need to support them 
to the hilt. Yes, we should support the $5 
million program of American Dairy Associa- 
tion on a national scale, but we should sup- 
port them through these marketing com- 
mittees 

Our first duty is to our local marketing 
problems. Then with the details of local 
marketing well handled, part of the funds 
collected by the share-the-cost authority 


should go to the national program, now op- 
erating throughout the Nation through mag- 
azine advertising, network radio programs 
and the Bob Hope, Bob Crosby, and Walt 
Disney TV appeal to consumers. If we now 
Profit by the experience of those marketing 


committees set up as accessory to the new 
milk control law we can have a very clear 
view of where we may be going in this diffi- 
cult year of 1955. 
STRATEGIC MOMENT 

Dr. John H. Davis, director, Moffett Pro- 
gram in Agriculture and Business, Harvard 
University, addressing the National Grange 
in November said in part: 

“The present is a strategic moment for the 


American farmer in terms of deciding his 
future. While he has suffered some serious 
*conomic setbacks in the past 4 years, he still 
ls in a good position to participate as a full 


partner in the economic growth toward a 


ee il annual product of $500 billion. 
owever 


, if wrong decisions are made now 
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and in the years ahead, or if we follow a pol- 
icy of indecision, then gradually agriculture 
will begin to lag behind farther and farther 
in the march of progress.” 

In conclusion the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said, “The 25 percent drop 
in farm net income during the past 4 years 
should make us pause and think. We cannot 
afford to permit agriculture to move back- 
ward while the balance of the country 
moves forward to new levels of prosperity. 
The philosophy that the entire agricultural 
economy must be depressed economically as 
a means of forcing adjustments is unsound— 
it does not fit the enlightened era of the 
1950’s. In general it is wiser and usually 
more successful to implement economic ad- 
justments by the incentives method than 
by the punishment method.” . 





Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a speech delivered in New 
York City, June 9, 1955, by a distin- 
guished constituent and friend, Col. 
Harold Riegelman, a leading lawyer, for- 
mer postmaster of New York, former 
Republican candidate for mayor of New 
York, and counsel for the citizens budget 
commission. His thinking on this diffi- 
cult and controversial subject is con- 
structive and merits serious considera- 
tion. 

The speech follows: 

ApprEess or Cont. HaROLD RIEGELMAN AT CAR- 

NEGIE HALL RALLY FOR A FAIR IMMIGRATION 

Law, JUNE 9, 1955 


This is a meeting of protest, of vigorous 
protest against laws that are inconsistent 
with American tradition—imconsistent with 
traditional policies that have made America 
great. That greatness is not only material 
but, more important, spiritual. The com- 
plex of immigration which has brought about 
this greatness has also enriched the pattern 
of American life. Every culture in the world 
has found its place in that pattern—every 
national inheritance from every corner and 
part of the world. 

There is no one within the sound of 
my voice who does not owe to a histori- 
cally liberal, nondiscriminatory immigration 
policy the fact that he is an American. 

The reason we are gathered here tonight 
is because America has turned its back upon 
that very policy to which we owe the bless- 
ing that we are Americans. We recognize 
the need for keeping the number of new- 
comers within the numerical limits of our 
capacity to offer them full, productive lives. 
But we have blocked the stream. We have 
imposed tests and conditions upon those few 
who trickle through which are directly con- 
trary to our own basic concepts of human 
dignity and human rights. 

There are two points I wish to make. The 
first is that there is nothing new or partisan 
in the repulsive idea of exclusion. Long be- 
fore we were a nation voices were raised 
against the newcomer. Three hundred years 
ago the people of Providence, R.I., the very 
cradle of religious tolerance in our country, 
proposed to stop immigration by dividing up 
among themselves the land in Providence 
reserved for immigrants—land without which 
immigrants could not feed or clothe them- 
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selves. It was on that occasion that Roger 
Williams made his moving plea—a plea that 
still rings down through the ages and is as 
timely in these days as it was 3° centuries 
ago: 

“I have one only motion and petition 
which I earnestly pray the town to lay to 
heart, as even they look for a blessing from 
God on the town, on your families, your 
corn and cattle, and your children after you; 
it is this, that after you have got over the 
black brook of some soul bondage yourselves, 
you tear not down the bridge after you by 
leaving no small pittance for distressed souls 
that may come after you.” 

Down through the centuries there have 
always been those whose ears have been deaf 
to this immortal plea. Having themselves 
cross the black brook of soul bondage, they 
have sought to burn down the bridge be- 
hind them. They sought to keep out the 
Germans in the forties and fifties, later the 
Poles, and in turn Russians, Italians, Greeks, 
and the Jews, regardless of where they came 
from. Some would even prevent our fellow 
citizens from our insular possessions from 
coming here. McCarran and Walter did not 
invent restrictive or discriminatory limita- 
tions upon immigration. They have been 
merely the modern disciples of a restrictive 
and discriminatory philosophy. And unset- 
tled and confused times brought them suffi- 
cient support to write provincialism and 
bigotry into the law of the land. Mean- 
while, the voices which might have neutral- 
ized that support were silent, or at least not 
sufficiently vigorous to be effective. 

Today these voices have awakened to the 
full significance of failure to marshal their 
forces to maintain the integrity of tradi- 
tional American principles. 

And in this awakening, they have the 
backing of a great leader. On seven oc- 
casions in the fall. of 1952, the President 
pleaded for a rewriting of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, as he said, “to get 
the bigotry out of it.” In 1954, he told the 
Congress: “It is well for us * * * to remind 
ourselves occasionally * * * we are, one and 
all, immigrants or sons and daughters of 
immigrants. Existing legislation contains 
injustices. It does, in fact, discriminate. I 
am, therefore, requesting Congress to review 
this legislation and to enact a statute that 
will at one and the same time guard our 
national interests and be faithful to our 
basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all.” 

In 1955, he repeated his plea to Congress to 
amend provisions which “have the effect of 
compelling action in respect to aliens which 
are inequitable in some instances and dis- 
criminatory in others.” 

These views, I think, fairly represent our 
views. They cut across party lines. Beware 
of any man in public life who claims some 
partisan benefit or advantage in the issue of 
an equitable, liberal immigration policy. 
The McCarran-Walter Act was conceived and 
sponsored by two Democrats. But it would 
not have become law without bipartisan sup- 
port. The Refugee Act was passed in re- 
sponse to a Republican President’s plea, but 
its purposes were torpedoed by the same 
forces which favored the McCarran-Walter 
Act. What is needed is support for the men 
in both parties who stand for fair play; and 
vigorous, unrelenting opposition against 
those of both parties who are against fair 
play. This is not a battle of personalities 
or parties, but of principles. Personalities 
are important only to the extent that they 
stand for or against sound principles. That 
is the first point to remember. 

A second point is the administration, as 
distinguished from the substance, of our im- 
migration laws—both the McCarran-Walter 
Act and the Refugee Act. We have no pa- 
tience with prejudiced, harsh, and extreme 
interpretation of these or any statutes which 
affect and may well ruin the lives of human 
beings. Nevertheless, in our anger against 
these immigration laws, let us be slow to 
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condemn those who are responsible only for 
administration of those laws. They cannot, 
consistently with their oath of office, decent- 
ly and humanely administer a law which is 
neither decent nor humane. They cannot 
consistently with that oath make an effective 
Refugee Act out of one whose provisions are 
self-defeating. Let us not fritter away our 
indignation by fruitless and sometimes un- 
fair recriminations. 

We should know what we want and demand 
it and fight for it. 

We want the McCarran-Walter Act rewrit- 
ten. When it is rewritten, we shall no long- 
er have to pass special] laws for Basque sheep- 
herders or other emergency situations. 

We do not favor unlimited immigration, 
but the national origins quota system im- 
bedded in the McCarran-Walter Act is racist, 
demagogic, and does outrageous violence to 
the first American principle that all men are 
created equal. Even if that pernicious sys- 
tem were to be continued, common fairness 
demands that it be based on accurate 1950 
census figures and not the obsolete and dis- 
torted figures of 1920. That basis was not 
chosen by accident. It was aimed primarily 
at Italians, Greeks, and other southern and 
eastern Europeans. The humiliating treat- 
ment of Asiatics is less subtle and indefen- 
sibly severe. 

The exclusion of active, voluntary Com- 
munists from entry as immigrants is com- 
mendable, but the fact that the same secur- 
ity provisions are not applied to Nazis or 
Fascists cannot be defended or excused. 

The preference within 50 percent of quotas, 
given to persons of special skills determined 
by the Attorney General to be needed here, 
discourages the immigration of teachers and 
desirable young men and women who have 
not yet mastered special skills. The accent 
is shifted from moral character which is the 
backbone of our Nation, to technical ability 
which is an acquired competence. It may 
never be used here. In any case it has noth- 
ing to do with fitness to be a useful American. 

And the broad discretion given subordi- 
nate officials has encouraged abuses for 
which there is no assured remedy by appeal. 
The act makes second-class citizens for life 
of aliens who become citizens. As second- 
class citizens they are exposed to deportation 
on grounds which did not exist when they 
arrived and on grounds which may be as 
trifling as failure to report a change of resi- 
dence within 10 days after the change. 
These new exposures as to many of which 
there is no statute of limitations in turn 
make them vulnerable to forms of oppression 
and extortion to which no American citizen, 
by birth or naturalization, should be 
subjected. 

This enumeration of abuses by no means 
exhausts the iniquities of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. But they do serve to emphasize 
the racist, biased, unreasonable, and anti- 
American quality of that disgraceful statute. 

As for the Refugee Act, that, too, requires 
drastic changes. It needs to be amended to 
permit the unused quotas in some categories 
to enlarge the inadequate quotas in other 
categories. 

The term “refugee” should include up- 
rooted people whose character and ability 
have enabled’ them to adjust themselves to 
their new temporary environment abroad, 
and who for that very reason are ineligible 
as refugees under the law to come here, and 
who are also ineligible because they have 
found temporary homes in the same coun- 
tries where their permanent homes have 
been destroyed. 

The illegality of original entry to this 
country should not, after years of law-abid- 
ing, useful residence, deprive -a man of all 
protection against deportation and persecu- 
tion, slavery, or death. 

The requirement of a passport as a condi- 
tion to entry under the Refugee Act is the 
ultimate cynicism in those many cases where 
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the lack of a passport is the very hallmark 
of a man’s character, courage, and resistance 
against oppression. The same consideration 
applies to the harsh requirement of a com- 
plete 2-year personal history of the peti- 
tioner for admission. We do not require this 
of quota immigrants under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. Why ask it of 
the refugee? 

We want organization sponsorship to be 
accepted as an equivalent of individual spon- 
sorship. Organization sponsorship is fre- 
gently more responsible and less difficult to 
secure. 

And finally, we see no virtue, kindness, or 
necessity in excluding an entire family be- 
cause one member is ill from a disease which 
in no way endangers our community. 


These abuses have been very specifically 
enumerated and their correction demanded 
by President Eisenhower. We cannot but 
endorse his demand that they be corrected. 
But let us not get bogged down in detail. 


It is a change of heart and mind we re- 
quire and not merely verbal changes. And 
while we are concerned about the deficiencies 
of the Refugee Act, we are even more con- 
cerned about the callous and narrow phi- 
losophy of the McCarran-Walter Act. 


By all means let the State Department do 
what it lawfully can to give these laws as 
humane an interpretation as their language 
permits. But let our target be the language 
and spirit of those laws and those men inside 
and outside of the Congress who are content 
to let the blot of those barbaric, bigoted, and 
reactionary provisions remain on the statute 
books and the conscience of America. 


How Airlines ae Brought South Ameri- 
can Countries Closer Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Emil F. Klein, of Pan 
American World Airways System, at the 
University of Maryland before the Rotary 
Club Committee on International Serv- 
ice. The speech follows: 


How AIRLINES HAvE BROUGHT SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN COUNTRIES CLOSER TOGETHER 


I cannot be so presumptious as to ask that 
you believe that I know all about Interna- 
tional Air Transportation. I am not one of 
those men who knows all there is to know 
about the business he is engaged in. 

I, like all of you, have opinions. I have 
beliefs in the airline industry, in the com- 
pany I represent, and in the service that it 
sells. 

It is one of these beliefs that I wish to 
speak of tonight. I cannot help but believe 
that the International Airlines have done 
more to bring the countries of South America 
closer to each other and to the United 
States—yes, and to the other nations of the 
World, than any other single means of trans- 
portation. Why do I believe this? Because 
I see the International Airline performing 
a threefold task. Acting as an ambassador— 
providing a means for the exporter and im- 
porter alike to profitably market their goods. 
I see it extending the bonds of friendship 
between peoples by providing a safe, com- 
fortable and economical system of travel to 
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countries and cities never before made 
possible. 

All of us realize the destfuctive force of 
the military airplane. Few realize the peace 
power of that same flying machine. I go 
not believe that the visions that Orville ang 
Wilbur Wright had for their machine were 
anything but adventure, the promoting of 
goodwill and the developing of commerce 
by air between the people of all nations. 

In doing the job of bringing countries 
closer together, let us consider that ob. 
stacles—political, economical, and social haq 
to be overcome. The International Air Car- 
rier does in hours and days what other forms 
of transportation take weeks and months 
to accomplish. The speed that is neces. 
sary for the representatives of\the govern. 
ments to get together to discuss and settle 
peaceably their grievances is one of the con- 
tributions of air transportation. 

In March of 1954 in Caracas, Venezuela, 
there was held the 10th International Con- 
ference of the American States—it’s pur- 
pose—to make sure of the independence of 
the Americas. In November, in Brazil, the 
Rio Economic Conference—it's purpose—the 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship 
and cooperation between the countries of 
South America and the United States, which 
will produce benefits to all. 

The airlines have done much to prevent 
economic stagnation in the countries of 
South America by providing a means of 
transportation, where—because of  geo- 
graphical conditions—other systems have 
been made difficult, if not impracticable to 
facilitate trade between manufacturer and 
consumer, exporter and importer. 

Pan American Airways has in service to 
the countries of Central and South America 
huge 4-engine Douglas 6 A’s—the most mod- 
ern air-cargo carrier available. To supple- 
ment these, Pan American developed, and 
has in service, the station wagons—-DC-4 
type Clippers that can be quickly converted 
to handle cargo or passengers, or a com- 
bination of both, with no sacrifice to pas- 
senger comfort. 

Fully aware that what is good business 
for our customers is good business for our 
company, the sales representatives of the 
company in 411 offices in the world’s busiest 
centers are constantly looking for possi- 
bilities of moving merchandise from man- 
ufacturers and distributors in one country 
to retail and wholesale outlets in another. 
In 1932 Pan American carried 13,700 pounds 
of cargo to South America. In 1953, it car- 
ried 43,374,000 pounds of cargo to South 
America. This is the effort of one interna- 
tional carrier. 

Today, only 51 years after that first his- 
toric flight at Kitty Hawk and, only 25 years 
after Pan American World Airways and its 
affiliate, Panagra, were encircling South 
America with their combined service, there 
are 24 other international airlines operating 
in South America. 

In 1954 air transportation replaced the 
surface transport as the principal carrier 
for overseas travel. These airlines have 
helped incease the number of South Amer- 
ican visitors between those countries and 
between the United States. Agricultural 
improvements and industrial developments 
will follow. 

The value of travel as a part of education 
is becoming more and more recognizea A 
survey of colleges and universities 1n all 
48 States showed that 11.3 percent of the 
1,209 institutions responding to the ques- 
tionnaire granted academic credit for travel. 
Ninety institutions offered professional rec- 
ognition in addition to academic credit, and 
257 offered professional credit alone. 


These airlines offer to the traveling public 
of North and South America alike: 

Their equipment—the most modern 4 ail- 
able. 


_— 
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Their routes—frequent schedules to most 
q)l laces. 
a ir service—the kind of service that 
makes for the best in comfort and depend- 
abilit v. 
; Their experience—the kind of experience 
that goes in an unequaled record of 47,000 
transatlantic flights, 30,000 transpacific 
fl hts, 37,000 equator crossings, 2,000 round- 
-_world trips and the winning of more 
ty awards while carrying more than 13 
million passengers over a billion miles in 
safety and comfort. 
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Rare Engineering Feat Accomplished as 
D. M. Bare Paper Mill, Roaring Spring, 
Pa., Is Converted Into a Modern Plant 
While Precision Manufacturing Proc- 
esses Continued Uninterrupted 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
interesting story of how one of the Na- 
tion's oldest paper mills located in my 
congressional district was converted into 
a modern plant valued at over $6 million 
was revealed to the public when the Al- 
toona, Pa., television staton WFBG-TV, 
recently dramatized the feat of effecting 
the transformation without interrupting 
the work schedules of the plant. 

The story of the miracle of reconstruc- 
tion is told in the following article which 
appeared in the June 9, 1955, issue of the 
Morrisons Cove Herald published in Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. It is a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the officials of the D. M. Bare 
Paper Co., of Roaring Spring, Pa., a firm 
that has added greatly to the economic 
life of the Morrison Cove area in Blair 
County, which is one of the richest agri- 
cultural areas in the world. 

The story follows: 

D. M. Bare Paper Co. MILL, ONE or NATION’S 
OLDEST, Now ONE OF Most MopERN 
One of the Nation’s oldest paper mills has 


been transformed into one of the most mod- 
ern—a $6 million vote of confidence in the 
future of Roaring Spring and Morrisons Cove. 


This week Cove stockholders of the Com- 
bined Locks Paper Co., parent company of 
the D. M. Bare Paper Co. of Roaring Spring, 
read that the new facilities of the Cove mill 
were in operation, 

Between the lines of the president’s brief 
report to stockholders lies a dramatic story 
of @ rare engineering feat—construction of 
& new factory over an old one, while pre- 
cise manufacturing operations continued. 

While residents of Roaring Spring saw the 
Steel skeleton of new building rise, and then 
saw it covered, few knew of the engineering 
problems that were faced and overcome in- 
Side those walls. 

Some of this drama was revealed recently 
in @ television salute to the industry by 
WFBG-TYV. 

Two articles in the Paper Trade Journal 
on the same story to papermakers of the 
NatIOn, 
John C. Evans, editor of the Journal, wrote: 

Roaring Spring is a very advantageous 
Cation for @ paper mill, Coal mines are 
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within trucking distance (15 miles) of the 
mill; it draws its chief raw material, wood, 
from the nearby area and it is particularly 
fortunate in its water supply. 

“Insofar as markets are concerned, it is 
located near the center of the largest paper 
market in the world—New York City and 
area, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland.” 

When the Combined Locks Paper Co. 
bought the D. M. Bare Paper Co. in 1946, a 
long-range program of improvement and re- 
building was started. 

Fate, however, changed both plans and 
schedules radically. A serious explosion in 
the soda pulp mill in 1951 forced a shutdown 
of that part of the mill. The improvement 
program was put into top speed and the 
erection of an entirely new pulp mill was 
started. 

This was during the Korean war, so that 
mechanical problems were multiplied by 
shortages of critical material. 

Now the reconstruction is complete. The 
new pulp mill in operation, as well as a new 
paper machine—larger and faster than any 
previously erected in the mill. 

In a salute to the D. M. Bare Paper Co. 
by the Altoona Chamber of Commerce, tele- 
vised over WFBG-TV, company Officials re- 
vealed that the_plant now has 340 employees 
with an annual payroll of about $1,300,000. 

Employees enjoy benefits of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and a retirement fund. Last 
September, they established a chapter of a 
Federal credit union which now has $10,000 
in the till and has loaned $14,000 to mem- 
bers. In a year’s time, the mill purchases 
35,000 cords of paper wood for about $600,000. 
Another $125,000 is spent for electricity and 
$200,000 for coal each year. 

In his article, How One of the Oldest Pulp 
Mills Has Been Rebuit and Modernized, Mr. 
Evans wrote: 

“This is the story of the rejuvenation of 
one of the oldest pulp and paper mills in the 
country, that of D. M. Bare Paper Co., of 
Roaring Spring, Pa., 15 miles south of Al- 
toona. 

“The mill first started operations in 1866, 
pulping straw and gunny sacks and produc- 
ing paper from these. Through the years, 
the mill’s production progressed to finer 
grades, such as book, envelope, writing, and 
mimeograph. 

“The D. M. Bare Paper Co. is a subsidiary 
of Combined Locks Paper Co., of Combined 
Locks, Wis. The parent company was ac- 
quired in 1946 by John F. Cuneo, of Chicago, 
one of the Nation's largest printing firms. 

“With the completion of a new kraft pulp 
mill, the D. M. Bare Paper Co. will have com- 
pleted by far the greatest single construc- 
tion program in its 88 years of existence.”’ 

In the television program, Vice President 
J. B. Porter, who is in charge of sales, said 
that the largest customer was also the near- 
est. The Roaring Spring Blank Book Co. 
purchases about 20 percent of the mill’s pro- 
duction. 

Paper from Roaring Spring is shipped 
around the world. Much of it is used in the 
largest national magazines, books, writing 
paper, and for publishing the Bible. * 

Harold S. Vanderhei, vice president and 
general manager of the D. M. Bare Paper Co., 
who was chief engineer of the Combined 
Locks Paper Co. at the time of the building 
project, headed the engineering staff for the 
reconstruction. 

D. M. Bare men who played important 
roles in the project included W. Rodowski, 
pulp mill superintendent; W. Stephenson, 
technical director; Bernard Brown, construc- 
tion superintendent, and J. Manifold, master 
mechanic. 

Mr. Evans continued: 

“Streamlining of straight-line operation 
was of prime importance. Space has been 
provided within the present buildings to add 
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future equipment, without additional build- 
ing alterations. Duplicate pumping units 
have been installed in many cases to insure 
smooth uninterrupted operations. Gravity 
flows predominate throughout the entire 
pulp mill.” 

An unusual layout allowed the elimination 
of pumps in the handling of white liquor. 
A 12-foot trucking aisle has been provided 
on the operating floor level extending from 
one end of the mill to the other. This aisle- 
way ties in with one railroad siding facilitat- 
ing the ease of handling materials. 

On the third floor a similar 12-foot truck- 
ing aisle extends the full length of mill and 
ties in with another railway siding at this 
higher elevation. At a later date an 8-foot 
by 15-foot electric freight elevator is to be 
installed to serve all floors and both railroad 
sidings. 

Raw materials such as liquid alum, caustic, 
and size are unloaded from tank car by grav- 
ity. Bag lime is used for liquor making. 
Bulk lime for causticizing department. Air- 
veyor system is used for the unloading and 
storing of salt cake for use with the recovery 
boiler. 

Among the interesting engineering prob- 
lems solved were: Location of the woodyard 
and arrangement of the woodroom, design 
of the bleach plant building, wrapping the 
whole pulp operation around and through 
existing buildings and expansion of the paper 
mill, whereby a new and larger building has 
been built surrounding the existing paper 
mill building which has since been removed. 

Carl Martin, assistant treasurer, comment- 
ed: “All of this took place while we con- 
tinued manufacturing paper. The new 
building grew over the old, then the old was 
removed. Work went ahead without any 
shutdown, except on weekends.” 

Mr. Vanderhei, of the D. M. Bare Co., and 
John J. Bowman, of the Combined Locks 
Paper Co., wrote in the Paper Trade Journal 
of April 4, 1955: 

“The project was a complicated one, as it 
involved moving and rebuilding the stock 
preparation system, replacing a small paper 
machine with a larger one in the same loca- 
tion and building a new finishing room. Na- 
ture of the mill yard made it necessary to 
accomplish this on the existing site so that a 
new paper mill building had to be built 
around the existing building, which was 
later demolished.” 

By coordinating erection, construction, and 
production of existing machinery, the plant 
continued to turn out paper while growing a 
new shell and new interior. 

The giant, new paper machine is designed 
to turn out paper 110 inches wide at 1,000 
feet per minute, although it is not operated 
at full capacity at the present time. 

It is now producing offset paper. If, how- 
ever, the demand falls for this type paper the 
same machine can be used to manufacture 
coated stock. Whatever, the demand, the 
new D. M. Bare mill is equipped to meet it, 
company Officials said. 

At the same time, two smaller machines 
make paper from pulp produced in the mill. 
The No. 2 machine turns out high-quality 
paper, 76 inches wide at a speed of 330 feet 
per minute, while machine No. 3 makes paper 
70 inches wide at 350 feet per minute. 

Working at full capacity, the old D. M. Bare 
mill produced about 40 tons of pulp daily. 
Now it produces 70 tons. 

The old mill produced, about 45 tons of 
finished paper. Today, the output is 75 tons 
per day. 

One of the oldest paper mills in the Nation 
is now one of the newest. 

As long as Roaring Spring continues pour- 
ing out its cascade of 7 million gallons of 
water a day, the future of the D. M. Bare 
Paper Co., and the community, looks good. 


And the Roaring Spring never falters. 
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National Policy on Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
June 10 I was granted permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcoRD 
a speech entitled National Policy on 
Coal, delivered by Mr. James D. Francis, 
of Huntington, W. Va., at the 39th an- 
nual meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in New York. At that 
time I did not know that the Francis 
speech would fill 242 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, or one-half page 
more than a Member is authorized to 
have printed without first presenting to 
the Senate an estimate. On June 13 the 
Government Printing Office returned the 
manuscript to me with this statement: 

This manus«ript is estimated to make ap- 
proximately 214 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Mr. President, for a number of years 
it has been my privilege to know Mr. 
James D. Francis, of Huntington, W. Va., 
former president of Island Creek Coal 
Co. and, since reaching the retirement 
age of 65, president of a new company he 
formed, called the Powellton Coal Co. 

Mr. Francis received his law degree 
from the University of Virginia, and en- 
tered the legal division of a large coal 
company in West Virginia; but his in- 
terests and talents lay more in the pro- 
duction field than in the legal field, and 
it was not too long before he was first 
general manager, and then president, of 
one of the large coal companies of West 
Virginia. For the past 22 years I have 
had many contacts with Mr. Francis, 
concerning the problems of the coal in- 
dustry, but more especially with respect 
to its tax problems. It was a subject 
in which I was much interested because 
of large deposits of high-grade bitu- 
minous coal in the southwestern section 
of Virginia. 

Because of his great familiarity with 
the subject of a national policy on coal 
and my great confidence in his sound 
judgment, it gives me pleasure to offer 
for insertion in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the address Mr. Francis delivered 
on May 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
in New York City. 

In a period of unprecedented peace- 
time prosperity the coal industry is the 
most depressed industry in our Nation. 
Everyone knows that coal is not only our 
basic fuel, but our most abundant fuel, 
and the preservation of that industry in 
a healthy, economic condition, is essen- 
tial to the national welfare. The sug- 
gestions of Mr. Francis, one of the ablest 
and most experienced coal producers of 
the Nation on how the coal industry can, 
and should be, helped, are so pertinent 
at this time that I renew my request for 
permission to publish his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RecorD, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is estimated that they 
will fill 2% pages of the Appendix and 
cost $200. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL PoLicy ON COAL 
(Speech by James D. Francis, president, the 

Powellton Coal Co., before a roundtable 

on Managing Our Natural Resources, con- 

cerning the findings of the Hoover Com- 
mission at the National Industrial Confer. 
ence Board’s 39th annual meeting held 

May 19 and 20, 1955, in the Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel) 


A national policy on coal is essential for 
the welfare of our Nation as much as it is 
for the coal industry. 

Our great growth as a nation has been 
based on the use of heat, power, and energy 
produced from coal and the use of horse- 
power rather than manpower. 

The known and available supply of coal is 
adequate to previde heat, power, and energy 
for our Nation for at least 2,500 years. Nine- 
tenths of our known mineral energy is coal. 
Water power, petroleum, and natural gas 
combined is less than 10 percent. Even if 
we have atomic and hydrogen power, coal in 
abundance is necessary. 

The coal industry is desirous of helping to 
bring about a national policy which will 
make it possible for this enormous supply 
of coal to be available to our Nation, the 
public, and our coal users and consumers 
in adequate quantities at reasonable prices 
at all times. 

To do this it is necessary to remove several 
artificial handicaps under which coal is now 
operating. 

The real beginning of the demand for coal 
in quantity started with the Civil War in 
1860, and in that year production was only 
6% million tons. Production doubled by 
the end of the Civil War. 

The development of our coal-burning 
locomotives, powerplants, steel industry, and 
later the electric industry speeded this 
growth. By 1890 it was 111 million tons, in 
1900 it was 212 million tons, and in 1914, 
the beginning of World War I, production 
was over 422 million tons. Under the im- 
petus of the war demand, it mounted to 580 
million tons in 1918, a production not 
reached again until 1947, when production 
was 630 million tons. 

Under the impetus of World War II pro- 
duction rose from 395 million tons in 1939 
to 620 million tons in 1944. In that period 
coal took on 80 percent of the extra energy 
load for the Nation's defense, while petro- 
leum, natural gas, and water power assumed 
only 20 percent of the additional energy load. 

According to the statistics of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the coal industry op- 
erated at an average loss of $24 million per 
year from 1929 to 1939. Even in the period of 
the Second World War, including the post- 
war period from 1940 to 1952 inclusive, the 
industry only earned $113 million a year, or 
approximately 15 cents a ton on each of the 
7 billion tons of coal produced in that period. 

From 1929 to 1952 inclusive, when 12 billion 
tons of coal were produced, the earnings of 
the coal producers amounted to approxi- 
mately 10 cents a ton, or less than 2 percent 
on the value of the investments in the in- 
dustry devoted to this service. 

While the figures for 1953 and 1954 are 
not available the best information indicates 
that the industry operated at an average loss 
in both of these years. 

Some of the more favorable situated and 
efficient coal eompanies have made profits 
during a great many of these years, but the 
great majority have not. The Nation, to have 
a strong coal industry capable of supplying 
not only our own country’s needs but the 
needs of our friends in Canada and overseas, 
must make profits to justify it in building 
and maintaining an adequate capacity using 
the latest and most efficient machinery and 
equipment that will keep the coal industry 
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up-to-date in production, sales, and distri. 
bution. 

Of the approximately 5,000 companies op- 
erating 9,000 mines in 1948, less than 6,000 
are now in production or partial production 
and of the 442,000 miners employed in 1948 
only 214,000 are now employed or Partially 
employed. It is obvious that this industry 
should be restored to a healthier situation 
at the earliest time possible. 

The coal industry is operating in an eff. 
cient manner. It has for many years pro- 
duced 5 to 6 times as many tons of coal 
per man-day as is produced by any other coal. 
producing nation in the world. Coal miners 
averaged $92.01 a week in December of last 
year, not including vacations with pay, wel- 
fare funds, and other fringe benefits. The 
average wage in all manufacturing indus. 
tries was $74.12 and the average for the 
British miner was $39.20. American coal is 
sold at the mines for less than similar coa! 
is sold for in Great Britain and Western 
Europe. Consumers of coal are getting the 
advantage of these prices. 

After the end of the Second World War in 
1945, when tankers could operate freely 
and the Big Inch line was made a natural gas 
line, competition with petroleum products 
and natural gas increased rapidly. In the 
years since 1948 the increase in cheap natural 
gas dnd foreign residual oil for steam boiler 
use and the loss of coal for railroad fuel 
to diesel locomotive has substantially de- 
creased the production and use of coal. 
The loss from 1947 to 1954 amounted to 238 
million tons, making the production in 1954 
about 392 million tons. From 1940 to 1954 
the increase in natural gas marketed, not 
including gas used for carbon black and 
other field uses, amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 248 million tons of coal. Reverse 
this coal demand from 1939 to 1947 due to 
war or other emergency and we will have 
a disastrous shortage of fuels that can seri- 
ously cripple our Nation. 

The United States is using up its short- 
lived fuels, petroleum and natural gas, at a 
rapid rate while the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe, which are now rapidly de- 
veloping their oil and gas reserves, stil! de- 
pend upon coal for their heat, power and 
energy. The United Kingdom used in 1952 
as a source of heat, power, and energy ap- 
proximately 92 percent coal; Western Ger- 
many 92 percent; France 72 percent: and 
Europe, as a whole, 81 percent. In 1953 our 
country’s use of coal had dropped to 444 
percent and we were using 24.5 percent nat- 
ural gas (not including gas used for carbon 
black and field use), 25.3 percent oil (not 
including truck and motor fuels, lubricating 
oils and similar products), and 5.8 percent 
hydroelectric power. Even with that de- 
cline the United States uses 50 times as much 
coal] per capita as South America. 

One of our most important problems in 
this country is this. Shall we burn up our 
natural gas and petroleum products as rapid- 
ly as we are doing today in order to make 
quick profits? Shall we do this when we 
know that probably within 20 to 25 years, and 
maybe in a shorter period, we shall have to 
attempt to make gas and liquid fuels from 
coal at a cost that will be from 3 to 5 timés 
more than natural gas is selling for today? 
The coal industry does not think so, and the 
Cabinet Committee’s report to the Presi- 
dent of February 26, 1955, indicates that 
the members of that committee do not think 
50. 

We in the coal industry are not alone in be- 
lieving that this capacity is essential, that 
oil from domestic and foreign sources will 
not be adequate for all demands, and that 
natural gas is more likely to decline than 
to increase. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, in 4 let 
ter to the National Coal Association pub- 
lished in 1953 Bituminous Coal Annua! said: 
“There is no engineer who believes this Na 
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tion can do without huge supplies of coal. 
pespite the encroachment of waterpower, 
oil, gas, and the possible atomic power, the 
Nation will need increasing coal production. 
There is in sight no ample substitute for 
much of our steam, @ large part of house- 
hold coal, supplies for metallurgical use, pro- 
quction of chemical materials, and other 
se. 

oe friend, Mr. Clarence Francis, is quoted 
in the same publication as saying: “The con- 
tribution of coal to the welfare of this coun- 
try is great, has been great, and will con- 
tinue to be vital. Not only is coal important 
as a power producer, but scientific research 
will develop more and more uses for this 
yital product. Its use will be broadened and 
its contribution to our standard of living 
enlarged.” 

Mr. Eugene Ayres, economist and technical 
adviser to the Gulf (Oil) Research & Devel- 
opment Co., in a letter addressed to the 
president of the National Coal Association a 
little more than a year ago, said: “All signs 
now seem to point toward an almost ex- 
plosive expansion in United States consump- 
tion of coal.” He states: “I believe that de- 
mand should be about 600 million tons in 
1958 and 1.2 billion tons in 1970.” He fur- 
ther states: “By 1970 we shall want to im- 
port 4.5 billion barrels of oil, while the world 
shortage will be nearly 4 billion barrels.” 

These statements are supported by the 
Paley reports and cannot be taken lightly. 

The national policy on coal is based on 
the belief that it is not only in the public 
interest but it is a public necessity that the 
coal industry operate from 500 to 600 million 
tons per annum and maintain a standby 
mine and manpower capacity that will allow 
it to increase its production in any emer- 
gency quickly by 25 to 50 percent. 

For many years, but especially for the past 
2 years, the coal industry has been presenting 
its problems to the legislative and the execu- 
tive departments of our Government. We 
now have a report dated February 26, 1955, 
from the Cabinet Committee to the Presi- 
dent recommending a balanced fuel and 
energy program which, among other things, 
recommends lower freight rates on coal, 
fairer buying practices by the Government, 
promotion of coal exports, some limits on 
importation of crude and residual oil, new 
consideration of tax incentives, and revision 
of the present Natural Gas Act. I shall 
quote or describe what the Cabinet Commit- 
tee’s report has to say on these points, and 
comment on some of them. 

Freight rates: “In order to maintain coal’s 
vitality as an instrument of national defense 
by improving currently its ability to com- 
pete with other fuels, the railroads, by vol- 
untary action, and, in the absence thereof, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
compulsory order, should adjust freight rates 
to the extent necessary to remove the ex- 
cessive and disproportionate contribution 
that coal rates are making to meet the cost 
of other unprofitable services of the railroad 
industry.” 

Usually about one-third to one-half of 
Industry's cost for coal is represented by 
freight charges from the mine to the point 
of consumption. Many of these rates are 
‘oo high both actually and relatively. The 
coal industry has been protesting these rates 
and charges for many years and is now ask- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take off the general increases made in 1952 
and Subsequent raises under ex parte docket 
‘0. The coal industry feels that a sub- 
stantial reduction should be made on the 
Present freight rates on coal. Such a reduc- 
“on would give coal a better opportunity 
‘0 meet the competition of petroleum prod- 
Ucts and natural gas in competitive markets. 

This is most important to the railroads 
= Well as to the coal industry and the pub- 
a The railroads operating in the impor- 
ant coal-consuming area in the northeast- 
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ern part of the country originated 251 million 
tons of coal and coke traffic in 1954, and 
this represented 47.1 percent of their total 
carload freight tonnage. 

Coal pays a transportation charge much 
higher than many heavy commodities. Coal 
in many cases pays about 50 percent more 
per ton than iron ore moving in the same 
cars over the same rails for an equivalent 
distance. Coal and railroads both are also 
meeting unfair competition from natural gas 
transportation companies that operate un- 
der another Government bureau very sim- 
ilar in makeup to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Fair-purchasing practices: The Govern- 
ment, its agencies or contractors, should use 
fair practice in buying coal in order to work 
out a more consistent and equitable coal- 
purchasing policy. (The Government and 
its agencies, like the TVA, have been buying 
coal under cost while buying zinc, lead, and 
many other minerals for storage in order to 
help these industries maintain a fair mar- 
ket price.) 

Foreign restrictions—Coal: “The Govern- 
ment should urge foreign governments to 
reduce unreasonable discriminatory restric- 
tions against imports of United States coal.” 
(Such discrimination has been practiced in 
favor of Polish coal, vessel rates, and in 
many other ways.) 

Oil imports: In regard to crude and resid- 
ual fuel oil imports, the committee made the 
following recommendations: 

“An expanding domestic oil industry, plus 
a healthy oil industry in friendly countries 
which help to supply the United States mar- 
ket, constitute basically important elements 
in the kind of industrial strength which 
contributes most to a strong national de- 
fense. Other energy industries, especially 
coal, must also maintain a level of operation 
which will make possible rapid expansion in 
output should that become necessary.” 

“That if the imports of crude and residual 
oils should exceed significantly the respective 
proportions that these imports of oils bore 
to the production of domestic crude oil in 
1954, the domestic fuels situation could be 
so impaired as to endanger the orderly in- 
dustrial growth which assures the military 
and civilian supplies and reserves that are 
necessary to the national defense.” 

“That if in the future the imports of 
crude oil and residual fuel oils exceed sig- 
nificantly the respective proportions that 
such imported oils bore to domestic produc- 
tion of crude oil in 1954, appropriate action 
should be taken.” 

Tax incentives: Qn the matter of tax in- 
centives, the committee report makes the 
following recommendation: 

“Present tax provisions on coal, oil, and 
gas production have been an important fac- 
tor in encouraging development of energy 
sources at a pace about in keeping with de- 
mand. Further analysis and study by the 
appropriate branches of the Government 
should from time to time be made to review 
the amount and method of making such 
allowances to maintain proper relationships 
with continuing changes in other features 
of the tax law. Any changes which may be 
proposed in the future must be analyzed in 
terms of their probable effect on development 
of domestic resources needed for economic 
progress and national defense as well as the 
fiscal and tax policies of the Government.” 

Congress has long recognized the hazards 
of finding petroleum products and natural 
gas and has, in my opinion, properly en- 
couraged this finding by giving them the 
most liberal tax rates given to any of our 
natural resource industries and includes a 
percentage depletion of 27144 percent and 
the right to charge off to cost their intangible 
drilling expense. In doing this it is proper 
to assume that Congress expected reasonable 
and proper conservation of petroleum prod- 
ucts and natural gas and that the benefits 
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of this tax treatment should not be used 
to help anyone to quickly exploit and waste 
these products that we all know are not only 
convenient but are necessary to our present 
economy and mode of life. Congress prob- 
ably never intended that the natural gas 
transportation lines, which are govern- 
ment-permitted monopolies subject to some 
regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to quickly exploit and use up these 
valuable reserves in competition with coal 
and fuel oil. These gas lines are allowed a 
fair and reasonable return and a more gen- 
erous return than the American railroads 
with whom they are in competition. 

While coal has a percentage depletion of 
10 percent as compared to 2714 percent for 
natural gas and oil products, the majority of 
the coal companies under present condi- 
tions get very little benefit because this 
credit is limited to not more than one-half 
of the net profits. Where there are no 
profits on coal there is no percentage deple- 
tion, and where their profits are small the 
percentage depletion allowance is much less 
percentagewise than it would be allowed if 
the industry were making earnings on its 
investment at the same rate as is being made 
by other industries. If the coal industry 
could get the full benefit of percentage de- 
pletion, it would go a long way toward pro- 
viding funds to restore old plants and install 
new plants and facilities. 

Revision of Natural Gas Act: The Cab- 
inet Committee’s recommendations on the 
subject of natural gas are long and there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether or not they will be carried out by 
Congress and still protect a free competitive 
enterprise system. Among other things they 
recommend: 

“The basic principle regarding the regu- 
lation of natural gas and the use of alterna- 
tive energy sources should be as far as pos- 
sible that of free choice by the consumer and 
free and fair competition among suppliers. 
But sales either for resale or direct con- 
sumption below actual cost plus a fair pro- 
portion of fixed charges which drive out 
competing fuels constitute unfair competi- 
tion and are inimical to a sound fuels 
economy. 

“The committee recommends, therefore, 
that appropriate action be taken that will 
prohibit sales by interstate pipelines either 
for resale or for direct consumption, which 
drive out competing fuels because the 
charges are below actual cost plus a fair pro- 
portion of fixed charges.” 

Several bills have been introduced into 
Congress to amend the Natural Gas Act of 
1938. Among them are the Harris, Staggers, 
Fulbright, and the Magnuson bills. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has completed hearings on these 
various bills, and the Senate is holding hear- 
ings on these and other bills at the present 
time. 

The evidence presented to the committees 
to date has been highly controversial, but the 
testimony in these hearings points up the 
necessity of conserving natural gas. Gas is 
the principal fuel in Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and adjoining southwestern States. 
Great quantities of gas are being shipped to 
the large coal-consuming territory in the 
north and northeastern parts of the country 
as well as to the Pacific coast in competition 
with coal and/or fuel oil. About one-third 
of the gas coming into the coal-consuming 
territory along the Atlantic Ocean, the Great 
Lakes territory, and the central part of our 
country is used for home-heating and ap- 
proximately two-thirds for commercial use 
and boiler fuel. The latter is being sold in 
these markets for prices below its value in 
competition with coal and fuel oil. 

In his reported testimony on May 10, 1955, 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on gas legislation, the 
committee was told by John W. Boatwright, 
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an economist with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, that natural gas would be a 
bargain if its producers got for it twice as 
much as they now do. 

As an illustration of why natural gas has 
displaced so much coal and fuel oil, you 
will be interested in the relative delivered 
cost of boiler fuel to the utility plants which 
are typical of major industrial use as com- 
pared with coal and fuel oil. The figures I 
am using are for 1952 and show the delivered 
cost for various regions as follows: 





Cost per million B, t. u. 


























Region 7 

Coal Oil Gas 

Cents | Cents | Cents 
CE 27.1 33.8 15.3 
ee 37.3 35.9 36.9 
Middle Atlantic___-.........- 28.9 35.5 26.5 
Fast North Central_....- 25.7 70.5 19.3 
West North Central_.-.- 28.4 47.5 19.0 
South Atlantic.----..- 27.2 33. 6 18.8 
West South Central_. 18.9 44.3 8.9 
Rocky Mountain--.......--.-- 21.1 26. 6 16.6 
| RR ea eee 12.4 23.7 23.1 





Seventy-three percent of our gas is pro- 
duced in the east south-central region. Un- 
der the present gas act, transportation com- 
panies have bought gas under old long- 
time contracts and from small and me- 
dium-sized independent producers at a 
price varying from 2 cents per thousand 
cubic feet up to a present price of 16-20 
cents a thousand or more; but enough is 
bought below the average to put the large 
and current contracts of 20 cents a thousand 
in the average at 8.9 cents a thousand. Gen- 
erally gas in the Allegheny regions is cur- 
rently bringing at the well 16-30 cents or 
more a thousand. Even in the large gas- 
producing States of Texas and Louisiana, 
gas cannot be produced at the current aver- 
age price received by the producer at the 
well according to Mr. Hines H. Baker, presi- 
dent of Humble Oil & Refining Co., in an 
address before the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America at Hollywood Beach, Fia., 
on December 1, 1954. His statement is as 
follows: 

“The producer’s price for gas in the field 
is about 10 percent of the retail price to the 
residential consumer. The average field 
price, I am convinced from our studies, is 
below the cost of production under any 
accurate accounting which fairly allocates 
or divides the costs of exploration and pro- 
duction between oil and gas, which are 
jointly explored for and produced.” 

He also reported that the average price 
per thousand cubic feet received by pro- 
ducers at the well in 1953 was 9.2 cents per 
thousand and that the average transmission 
and distribution service charge was 77.3 cents 
a thousand. 

Gas wells are expensive to operate and 
maintain as well as to find; and it is gen- 
erally recognized that the wildcat independ- 
ent drillers, who discover 75 percent of the 
gas and oil fields, have 8 dry holes out of 
each 9 holes drilled. Mr. Baker further 
states that the average well completed in 
the last 3 years cost more than 4 times as 
much as those drilled immediately prior to 
the war. 

Mr. K. S. Adams, chairman of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., in a talk before the American 
Gas Association on October 12, 1954, illus- 
trated this as follows: 

“In Milwaukee the average residential user 
paid $1.21 per thousand cubic feet for gas 
which cost the distributor 31.8 cents and 
for which the pipeline paid the producer only 
8.7 cents.” He further stated: “The New 
York customer might be astonished to know 
that according to latest available figures 
only about 3 percent of his gas cost goes 
back to producers as payment for their costs 
and financial risks in supplying him gas.” 
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Mr. Paul Kayser, president of the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., in a talk made at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on February 3, 1955, in speaking 
of oil and gas, made the following state- 
ment: 

“The apparent 13 years of supply could not 
possibly be produced in the 13 years but 
would require nearer 40 years. So, if explo- 
ration and discovery were halted, we would 
feel a severe pinch in 2 years and our whole 
economy would be slowed down to a snail’s 
pace in 5 years. The same situation exists 
in gas as in oil except the relationship be- 
tween annual production and proven reserves 
has steadily declined from approximately 30 
years’ indicated supply in 1947 to approxi- 
mately 23 years’ indicated supply in 1953. 

“If these vital supplies were going to last 
only these indicated years, we are obviously 
living in a fool’s paradise to depend upon 
them for 63.8 percent of all our energy re- 
sources and 100 percent for our defense. 

“And yet the only thing that stands be- 
tween us and this inevitable disaster is 
intelligent, aggressive exploration for new 
supplies of both oil and gas.” 

I am quoting these gentlemen at length 
as among the best informed men in the oil 
and gas industry because I believe their 
statements are correct. Since they are cor- 
rect, I don’t think it is wise for the American 
people to bet on their ability always to find 
new gas reserves. In 1954 the use of gas was 
such that there was nothing of consequence 
left to add to reserves. The drop in reserves 
from 40 years to 22 years indicates that it is 
necessary at this time for the American pub- 
lic to see that it is not wise for the coal 
industry to liquidate. More than ever in 
our history, we need a good, strong, well- 
financed coal industry. If the Cabinet com- 
mittee’s recommendations in regard to rail 
transportation, Government purchases, pro- 
tection of export markets for coal, a reason- 
able limitation on imports of residual oil, 
and a study of the tax incentives are carried 
out and utilized; and if Congress, after care- 
ful study, passes a natural-gas act that will 
protect the producer and will prevent and 
possibly take away from the gas-transporta- 
tion lines the power and authority to dump 
gas in the market, we can have and main- 
tain a strong coal industry, and can do so 
without imposing any substantial burdens 
on the consuming public. 

Mr. Edwards, economist for the National 
Coal Association, in his testimony on the 
natural-gas situation before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on April 20, 1955, shows that out of 26 
utility companies burning 117 billion cubic 
feet of gas as boiler fuel in 1953, the Mid-At- 
lantic and Northeastern Central States would 
have had an increase in cost of 5.2 percent 
if they had substituted coal for gas, but 
this would only have increased the cost of 
electricity about 1 percent—not, it seems to 
me, a high price to pay for national safety 
and security. 

The coal industry is not only mindful of 
its own interest and the interest of its cus- 
tomers and consumers, but it is and I am 
seriously interested in the welfare of the 
225,000 men who have been directly dropped 
out of employment since 1940 in the coal 
industry and the thousands of railroad em- 
ployees who are idle because of lack of move- 
ment of trains. Also, I am interested in the 
great coal-producing communities built up 
on the demand for coal and the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are directly and 
indirectly dependent upon the coal industry 
for employment and a livelihood. There is 
today relatively more unemployment in the 
West Virginia coalfields than there was in 
1932 and 1933 and these hundreds of thou- 
sands of coal miners, railroad employees, and 
people whose employment depends upon 
their employment are scattered throughout 
the 28 States producing coal. I don’t believe 
that coal is going out like the buggy. I think 
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it is essential to the welfare of our country 
and that in case of emergency within 15 to 
25 years we may need 1 billion tons of coal 
per annum or 2% times our present produc. 
tion, and we can't wait for the need to arise 
before we are prepared for it. World con. 
ditions being what they are now requires 
that we make this preparation today. 
My life has been largely spent in the Coal 
business and my major investments are in 
the coal business; but I have from m 
standpoint, substantial investments in petro. 
leum, and natural gas, and gas transportation 
lines. I have studied their situation for 
years from both a competitive and an in. 
vestment standpoint, and I do not think 
the suggestions I am making or the rer. 
ommendations the Cabinet Committee has 
made will in the long run be detrimental 
but will actually be of great constructive 
benefit to the petroleum, the natural gas, and 
the pipeline transmission industries. 





Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Sec. 
retary of the Navy, at the United States 
Naval Academy, June 3, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to include in the Recor 
an address by the Honorable Charles §, 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, delivered 
on the occasion of the graduation of the 
class of 1955 at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., on Friday, 
June 3, 1955. The address follows: 


IN THE SHADOWS OF TOMORROW 


(Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on the occasion of the 
graduation of the class of 1955, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., June 3, 1955) 


Admiral Boone, distinguished guests, la- 
dies and gentlemen, midshipmen of the 
graduating class of 1955, to speak at any 
graduation ceremony to 4 group of young 
people commencing a new life is a formida- 
ble task. But to address a Naval Academy 
graduating class at this important time in 
our history is a challenging opportunity— 
to try and say something helpful, something 
you perhaps may remember, and yet to say 
it briefly. 

On these occasions, it is traditional that 
a graduation speaker talk about the future—- 
and I shall not shatter precedent, for there 
is little about the Navy’s past or present that 
you gentlemen do not know as well or better 
than I. In fact, as we peer into the shad- 
ows of tomorrow, you perhaps are in a better 
position to objectively analyze the future 
than those of us whose experience 0 
back two, three or four decades. Cer 
tainly your vision is not obstructed either 
by crowded memories of the past or the 0b- 
sessive problems of the present. 

Regarding your future therefore, I ack 
you to pay special attention to these words. 

“As you look forward, you see the foul: 
dations of old theories crumbling every day. 
Old tactics, old strategies, old theories 
naval warfare which have stood uncha- 
lenged as almost axiomatic since the tri- 
remes of Carthage and Rome grappled 
gether in the Mediterranean, are disappear 
ing overnight. New and terrible instru 
ments of destruction have appeared under 
and over the seas * * * every day some new 
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thing in naval warfare arises. The old things 
are passing away; new things must be de~- 
yised. With what weapons, by what strategy 
shall we meet the terror of the submarine 
and the still unrevealed possibilities of the 
airship? 

“who shall say that before you become 
captains, naval warfare will not undergo a 
revolution as great as the one that followed 
the construction of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac? * * * The appeal * °° is to 
fearlessly discard the worship of things that 
are old and to adopt courageously anything 
that is new the moment that some new de- 
yelopment convinces that the old way is no 
longer the right way, or that the new way 
points to the path of victory * * * keep an 
open mind; investigate new methods * * * 
there never was a ship that could not be im- 
proved, and it will be your duty to find the 
way. 8 

“A noble lineage is yours.” 

What I have just read you is from a gradu- 
ation address delivered in this very same 
hall, 39 years and 1 day ago, by the then 
secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, to 
the departing class of 1916. These words of 
Secretary Daniels read with as much fresh- 
ness today and with as much prophetic 
meaning for the future as they undoubtedly 
did in 1916. The President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, was sitting here in 
Dahlgren Hall waiting to award the diplomas 
and to shake the graduates’ hands. Out in 
the audience where Midshipman Pirie is now 
seated, sat Midshipman First Class Arthur 
W. Radford. Where Midshipman DeGroff 
is now seated, sat Midshipman First Class 
Robert B. Carney. Where Midshipman Blair 
is now seated sat Midshipman First Class 
William M. Fechteler; where Midshipman 
Waitley is now seated, sat Midshipman First 
Class C. Turner Joy—39 years and 1 day ago. 

“Old things are passing away” * * * “new 
and terrible instruments of destruction have 
appeared over and under the seas” * * * 
“fearlessly discard the worship of things that 
areold.” * * * “Keep an open mind” * * © 
“a noble lineage is yours.” The sound waves 
of these admonitions may still be echoing in 
the rafters above your head; certainly, they 
areas apt today as they were then, and no 
better example could be given how change- 
less and yet ever-changing the service is, and 
how traditions and inspiration of the past 
passes to the youth of the future. 

What sort of a Navy was it that Midship- 
men Radford, Carney, Fechteler, and Joy 
were about to join as they listened to these 
words? What was the 1916 Navy like? 

Vastly different, you might think. There 
Were no aircraft carriers, no guided missile 
Culsers, no radar, no electronics. There 
were no jet engines, no turbo-props, no 
scomic power, no H-bombs. There were no 
storkeling submarines, no assault heli- 
Copters, no homing torpedoes, no degaussing, 
ho pressure or acoustic mines. Midshipman 
Radford had not been required to absorb 
the electrical mysteries of a Combat Infor- 
mation Center, Midshipman Carney had not 
Sruggled with the hydraulic and electronic 
brains of a beam-riding missile. And 
heither of them were tormented by such 
things as the “extinction potential of a thy- 
‘tron,” “the irreversible adiabatic diffusion 
of atmospheric air in a turbojet engine,” 
Up doppler,” or “thermo-cline.” 

It is a different age and a different Navy 
today even to the uniforms. But is our 
Present Navy really different? The changes 
ate physical, I think, and the inventions 
‘nd innovations which 40 short years have 
brought with such bewildering rapidity are 
oo Surface than substance. That which 

4S hot changed far exceeds that which has. 
t many respects, the 1955 Navy is not 
the y different from the 1916 Navy. Even 

*n, there were submarines, there was a 
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Navy is ships, it 1s officers, it is men, it is 
tradition. This was true in 1916; indeed it 
was true in the time of John Paul Jones, 
Decatur, Truxton, Farragut, and Dewey; and 
it will still be true when you gentlemen are 
running the Navy, making graduation 
speeches, and charged with the protection of 
our country. 

For while the Navy is always evolutionary 
and ever changing, while the parade of prog- 
ress intensifies and accelerates with every 
passing year, three key factors so important 
in your future years have not and will not 
change. 

The first is our country’s dependence on 
the seas. In this atomic age, when the ele- 
ments of time and space have been so dras- 
tically compressed, our country is more de- 
pendent on the seas than ever before. The 
seas are still the supply routes to our over- 
seas sources of raw materials. The seas are 
still the links which bind the free world to- 
gether. The seas are still the means by which 
we supply our far-flung, transoceanic bases. 
And, most important, the seas are the high- 
roads for carrying the battle to the aggres- 
sor’s territory. If we are a great Nation, if 
we are the world’s leader, seapower has made 
us so and seapower will keep us so. 

Secondly, our naval traditions have not 
changed. The high standards of devotion to 
duty, loyalty, sacrifice, and integrity will al- 
ways be upheld. 

But the most changeless factor of all is 
the human one. With all the achievements 
of science, with all the technology of modern 
war, with all the surface changes the Navy 
has undergone, its success in battle is ever 
dependent on leadership; and, inexorably, 
you are the Navy’s future leaders. No ma- 
chine, no invention, no process of automa- 
tion can ever replace foresighted, courageous, 
personal leadership. 

This fundamental is sometimes forgotten 
in our haste and in our preoccupation with 
the automatic, almost-human hardware of 
our modern armed services. As your life in 
the service passes, no matter how mechani- 
cal, automatic, and untouched by human 
hands our Navy, Air Force, Army, and Ma- 
rine Corps become, the need for leadership 
is and will always be paramount. Good lead- 
ership in a military organization is even 
more important than operational readiness, 
high material standards, or engineering ef- 
ficiency. 

I now have a few words for each of the 
groups represented here today—parents and 
families, faculty and staff, the midshipmen 
who remain behind, and finally the gradu- 
ates themselves. 

First to the parents and relatives and 
sweethearts. This is an exceedingly happy 
and proud moment for each of you, right- 
fully so, and I congratulate every one of you 
for the important role you have played in 
sending and keeping your young man here. 
Today, you see him embarked on a challeng- 
ing, important, and exciting career. In 
passing time, your young man may be to- 
morrow’s Radford or Carney, Twining or 
Shepherd. Even if he does not attain na- 
tional fame, his career is certain to be useful 
and productive to his country. 

To the staff and faculty: The importance 
of this naval citadel of inspiration, educa- 
tion, and service to the Nation has never 
been greater. It is not too much to say 
that you are molding the men upon whom 
the future and safety of our country depends. 
Your vision, your enthusiasm, your compe- 
tence is indelibly transmitted to these 
young men. Make certain that your counsel 
is wise, your teaching sound, and your ex- 
ample creditable. 

To the midshipmen who remain behind: 
You young gentlemen also stand in the shad- 
ows of tomorrow. ‘Those shadows obscure 
and make indistinct the events of the fu- 
ture, but it is possible to discern that the 
days ahead for our Navy will be as momen- 
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tous and memorable as those of the past. 
Never in our history has the future of the 
Navy been brighter. Never have its oppor- 
tunities been greater. Never has the chal- 
lenge of naval service been so provocative. 
The events which lie in shadows of tomorrow 
will certainly challenge your foresight, your 
ingenuity, and your imagination. 

And finally, to the graduates: Whether 
your commission is in the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, or the Air Force, if you carry away 
from these 4 years nothing else, let it be this: 
the knowledge of your primary responsibility 
as a leader. Your life at Annapolis com- 
menced with the theme of good leadership 
ringing in your ears. Let them end that 
way. In this age of increasing specializa- 
tion, when emphasis tends to drift to the 
technical, sound leadership is more impor- 
tant than ever. Always remember that the 
stress you give your leadership duties must 
greatly exceed your technical responsibilities. 

Take a genuine interest in your men; rec- 
ognize and commend their good work; treat 
them firmly, impartially, fairly, and with 
respect; keep them informed; be accessible 
to them; give them authority and respon- 
sibility. 

And most important, accept eagerly the 
responsibility given you, and exercise it dili- 
gently. For the exercise of responsibility is 
the prime tool of your trade, and its dis- 
charge is the catalyst of leadership. 

I wish each of you good luck, a fair wind, 
and Godspeed. 





Joint Resolution Requesting Congress To 
Extend the Benefits of the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and Old-Age As- 
sistance Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
No. R—47 of the acts and resolves of 1955 
of the State of Vermont entitled “Joint 
resolution requesting Congress to extend 
the benefits of the old-age and survivors 
insurance and old-age assistance pro- 
grams.” 

This resolution directs the attention 
of Congress to the plight of many of our 
senior citizens who desire to work in 
order to supplement social-security bene- 
fits received only to find that under ex- 
isting law their industry is rewarded by 
a curtailment of these benefits if they 
earn more than $1,200 a year. 


The resolution follows: 
Resolution R-47 


Joint resolution requesting Congress to ex- 
tend the benefits of the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance and old-age assistance 
programs. 

Whereas a person under 72 years of age 
who is otherwise entitled to receive monthly 
benefits under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program is not entitled to 
receive the maximum benefits otherwise al- 
lowable if he earns more than $1,200 in a 
year; and 

Whereas such provision tends to encour- 
age idleness of persons, to lower the level of 
subsistence and to discriminate against per- 
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sons within that group who do not have 
income from sources other than earnings; 
and 

Whereas many of the persons 65 years of 
age and older whose property and income are 
so limited as to entitle them to benefits 
under the old-age assistance program do not 
receive sufficient payments thereunder to 
subsist at a healthful level, and some are 
destitute: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged to extend the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits to 
allow beneficiaries thereunder to earn up 
to $2,400 a year without curtailment of pay- 
ments, and to extend the benefits of the old- 
age assistance program to allow recipients to 
earn reasonable amounts regularly to sup- 
plement the payments received and to enable 
maintaining themselves at a healthful level; 
and that the Secretary of State be directed to 
transmit duly attested copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations, and to our 
congressional delegation. 

Approved May 19, 1955. 





Exemption From Social-Security Program 
on Religious Grounds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide exemptions from participation in 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program for individuals who are 
opposed to participation in such program 
on grounds of conscience or religious 
belief. 

I have introduced this bill in response 
to a plea from leaders of the Old Order 
Amish Mennonite Church, made on be- 
half of approximately 13,000 Amish 
Christians in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, New York, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Okla- 
hema, Missouri, and Oregon. 

It recently was my privilege to assist 
in arranging a conference on this prob- 
lem in Washington between leaders of 
this church, Members of Congress, and 
a representative of the Social Security 
Administration. The bill I have intro- 
duced stemmed from this conference. 

Under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include a letter from Bishop Henry N. 
Miller, of Middlebury, Ind., outlining the 
views of Amish Christians on this issue 
and a petition signed by bishops and 
elders of the church on behalf of their 
congregations: 

MIDDLEBURY, IND., April 1, 1955. 
The Honorable SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CRUMPACKER: Late in 1954 our 

Amish Church group became aware of the 
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new provisions of the social security laws, 
which brought all farmers under its cover~- 
age. We immediately realized that our 
Amish heritage was in conflict with this at- 
tempt by the United States Government to 
arrange for the care of our aged, infirmed, or 
needy people. It has been our Christian 
concern from the birth of our church group 
in the 15th century to supply those of our 
group who have a need financial or otherwise. 
We feel this is our religious obligation to our 
own people and any others whom we can 
reach with our resources. Our faith has al- 
ways been sufficient to meet the needs as 
they came about, and we feel the present law 
is an infringement on our responsibilities as 
@ church. 

In bringing this problem to a head, so to 
speak, we asked and were granted audience 
with Mr. Gerald Kelver, local social security 
administrator, who was kind enough to bring 
along a Mr. Schneider, area supervisor for 
several States. These men spoke to our 
group of local bishops, who are the governing 
or advisory body of our church group. We 
were instructed as to the details of getting 
a social security number, paying the taxes 
due, and receiving benefits as set up in the 
present law. These men were most helpful 
in setting out exactly the position taken by 
our Government. 

Later, we as bishops met to discuss what 
our position should be in light of our beliefs. 
From this meeting we brought forth the plea 
to our Government as you see it in printed 
form enclosed. Approximately 90 percent of 
the Amish bishops in the entire United States 
have signed this plea, and we have their sig- 
natures on record. They have also desig- 
nated the number of members in their 
churches who have approved this plea. 

The end result of this effort represents the 
concerted wish or plea of approximately 
13,000 Amish Christians throughout the en- 
tire United States. States represented are 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, New York, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Oregon. 

We have been advised to organize a group 
of not more than six leaders of the above 
movement, who would be willing to come to 
Washington, D. C., and discuss personally 
with those of our Government who could 
hear our plea and consider the possibility 
of working out a plan by which our church 
heritage may be preserved and at the same 
time the Government needs be met. We 
think it is entirely possible that a plan of 
this sort may be worked cut. 

You, as our local Government representa- 
tive, are the logical person for us to turn 
to in this time of need. Would it be possible 
for you to arrange a meeting of the above- 
mentioned six-man group with the Govern- 
ment Officials in the best position to discuss 
this plea and who have the authority to 
arrive at a compromise, if possible, which is 
mutually agreeable? 

Our communion service will be held be- 
tween May 1 and May 15. We would appre- 
ciate your arranging a date any time follow- 
ing May 18 for the above proposed meeting. 
We also request your presence at said meeting 
and would appreciate it if you would act as 
adviser in the procedure in Washington. As 
you know, we are country farmers and not 
acquainted with the problems of the city, let 
alone governmental procedure. 


We humbly await your reaction to our 
above mentioned proposals and hope to hear 
that it has been possible for you to arrange 
for us to talk personally with the proper 
members of the Federal Security Administra- 
tion on or near the suggested date. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY N. MILLER. 





“I exhort therefore, that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, and giving of thanks, be made for 
all men; for kings, and for all that are in 
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authority; that we may lead a quiet ang 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty,” 
(I Timothy 2: 1, 2.) 


In regard to the social-security law of 1954 
which includes all farmers, but does exempt 
certain classes, such as doctors, lawyers, ang 
ministers, because of their being sufficiently 
insured otherwise: 

(1) We, as members of the Old Orde 
Amish Mennonite Church, do herein expres; 
our deep appreciation, and with gratefy 
hearts do we recount the favors and cop. 
sideration accorded our forefathers in the 
past. As in the days of William Penn, oy 
forefathers accepted his invitation to imnj. 
grate to this land where they might enjoy 
freedom of conscience in religion, and exemp. 
tion from military service. These benefits 
were later confirmed to them by the Cop. 
stitution of the United States and the State 
constitutions. We rejoice that freedom of 
conscience is thus recognized by the laws of 
our land. 

(2) Our standard has been, and now is, for 
us to provide for our needy members, for our 
aged and disabled, for our widows and 
orphans; also to help bear the burdens of our 
less fortunate brethren in fire losses, storm 
damage, sickness, etc., as has been handed 
down by our forefathers as being both 
Scriptural and practical. (Matthew 25: 34-40, 
Mark 14: 7, I Timothy 5: 8, Philippians 2: 4, 
Galatians 6: 10.) 

(3) So now comes the social-security law 
and includes us as farmers to also supply 
and partake of offered benefits, which is not 
in accord with our religion and beliefs. 

(4) May we in a humble and prayerful, 
Godfearing way, appeal to you as officials of 
our Government, ask you to prayerfully con- 
sider and reconsider an exemption for us 
from the social-security law? 

(5) We, the representatives as bishops and 
elders of said church, are appealing to you to 
prayerfully consider and _ reconsider this 
favor. We ask for the various congregations 
within the United States of America. 

In God we trust 

Signed: Bishops and elders, Old Order 
Amish Mennonite Church. 





Irresponsible Smears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, ¢0l- 
umnists and commentators who have 
wide reader or listener acceptance, have 
definite and very important responsibil- 
ity. One of these is for accuracy and 
truthfulness. 

Vice President Nrxon has been the ob- 
ject of irresponsible smears at various 
times. I quote from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 11, 1959, 
a letter from Ancher Nelson, Adminis 
trator of Rural Electrification Adm- 
istration, in his laudable effort to correct 
the irresponsible columnist printed in 
the Post of June 5. Dr. Nelson's high 
integrity is beyond reproach. I think 
we may rely upon his statement as bells 
100 percent truthful: 

NIxOoN AND REA 

I wish to correct the statements in Drev 
Pearson’s June 5 item about Vice President 
Nixon, which are inaccurate to my person® 
knowledge. 
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First of all, Mr. Nixon did not “drop around 
unexpectedly” at REA’s 20th anniversary ob- 
servance. We invited him; he accepted and 
was listed on the printed program. 

In fairness to both the Vice President and 
to the REA employees who comprised his 
audience, I want to say that nobody at all 
walked out. As @ matter of fact, there was 
an overflow crowd throughout, with people 
standing at the rear of the auditorium and 
in the hall outside. His remarks compli- 
menting our employees on the good work 
they have been doing to advance the REA 
program over the years were well presented 
and well received. 

We regret seeing one of our 20th anniver- 
sary guests made the victim of such faulty 
reporting. 

ANCHER NELSON, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, 





New Kind of Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Sun, published at 
Naches, Wash., dated May 26, 1955. The 
question as to whether or not partner- 
ship between Government and local en- 
terprise in electric power development is 
feasible and desirable is answered very 
clearly by this writer, and I would like 
each of my constituents to have the ben- 
efit of reading this. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent, I insert this editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD: 

NEw KIND OF PARTNERSHIP 


Is partnership between Government and 
local enterprise in electric power develop- 
ment feasible and desirable? 

A current case may help answer that. A 
bill has been introduced in the House pro- 
posing a $310 million multipurpose project 
in Oregon, to be built by the Army Engineers. 
What makes this unusual is that the tax- 
payers would pay only the $37 million re- 
quired for nonreimbursable features such as 
navigation and flood control. All the rest— 
8273 million—would be paid in advance by 
local interests for power to be generated in 

1€ Tuture, 

And that isn’t the end of the story. Three 
business-managed, taxpaying utility com- 
panies in the region have offered to supply 


the entire $273 million. Investors have al- 
ready been found. If other local enterprises, 
such as municipal systems and cooperatives, 
Wish to participate, they would share in the 
poWer on the basis of their part in the finan- 


cing 

It is said that this bill will be opposed by 
the public power bloc in Congress. That has 
been true of other types of partnership pro- 
posals—just as it has been true of anything 
and everything involving taxpaying private 
power development as against tax-free, tax- 


subsidized, socialized Federal monopolies. 
Sr remualt is that huge needed projects on 
rhe Niagara River in New York, the Snake in 
“daho, and elsewhere have been subjected to 
interminable, unnecessary, and indefensible 


delay, 
bloc, 


The public power bloc is a minority 
It makes up in political finagling what 
i lacks in public support. And we are going 

have to decide before long if the present 


Situat 


‘on is to continue. In sum, will this 
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country risk critical lack of power in the near 
future because of the desires of Socialist- 
minded groups that black normal power de- 
velopment while crying power shortage? 





Nod to a Portland Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
maintenance of shipyard facilities along 
our Pacific seaboard and keeping these 
yards staffed with training machinists 
and other workers are essential links in 
our national defense program. Because 
of the decline in ship construction since 
World War II, operation of these vital 
facilities has been difficult. 

However, in recent weeks, a Portland, 
Oreg., shipbuilding concern—Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co.—has been making an 
outstanding effort to obtain a reconver- 
sion contract from a Federal agency, so 
that its yard and workers can be kept 
busy. Disregarding sectionalism and 
partisanship, representatives from 
groups throughout the Pacific region 
have given their support and assistance 
to the Portland shipbuilder in an effort 
to bring the west coast this important 
project. People from Oregon who have 
been assisting the company in the pres- 
entation of its case are gratified by the 
amount of cooperation and support 
which has been forthcoming from other 
parts of the Pacific coast. 

This unity has been sufficiently note- 
worthy to evoke editorial comment from 
the major Pacific coast shipping week- 
ly, Pacific Shipper. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, an editorial from the is- 
sue of May 30, 1955, regarding the com- 
munity support given the Portland ship- 
building concern. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

Nop TO A PORTLAND BUILDER 

The valiant attempt of the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co., of Portland, to win the giant 
reconversion contract on two liners for 
Matson-Oceanic has captured the admiration 
of the Pacific coast, including many persons 
who never heard of Willamette Iron & Steel 
before and some who possibly were not even 
aware that the Willamette River is the great 
southerly branch of the mighty Columbia 
upon which the city of Portland is sit- 
uated. And more to the point, the effort, 
whether successful or not (and this is not 
known at this writing) has done something 
for the unity of the Pacific coast shipping 
range and for its shipbuilding future. 

Willamette Iron & Steel has had a fairly 
long and checkered career as an engine 
manufacturer, mainly, before it became 
much of a shipyard. In latterly years it 
has been quietly building up to the point 
where both the Maritime Administration 
and the Oceanic Steamship Co. (wholly 
owned subsidiary of Matson Navigation Co.) 
were willing, after rigid examinations, to 
acknowledge that it was qualified to tackle 
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the $25 million job of making two mariner- 
type freighters over into luxurious passenger 
and freight carriers. The very audacity of 
this yard, not large even by Pacific coast 
standards of shipyard size, caught the pub- 
lic fancy, especially when it turned out that 
Willamette was the lowest bidder, after the 
congressional allowance of a 6-percent hand- 
icap in favor of the Pacific coast, and the 
second lowest bidder, absolutely; in competi- 
tion, of course, with the best and the larg- 
est on both coasts. 


A wave of warm approval greeted the 
declaration of Governor Knight, of Cali- 
fornia, that he thought that Willamette 
ought to get the contract. This diminished 
somewhat when it was discovered that WH- 
lamette is controlled by a San Francisco 
company. 

And yet this kind of intercommunity inter- 
locking is very common and in itself illus- 
trates the community of interest which 
should be held superior to interport rival- 
ries. No port, no city, no State on the 
North Pacific coast, including British Co- 
lumbia, has a monopoly of controlling finan- 
cial interests or of manufacturing sites, of 
stock ownership or of terminals. None is 
lacking in either type of asset. Offhand, we 
think of a Portland shipping house, States 
Steamship Co., that controls one of Califor- 
nia’s finest steamship lines. Examples might 
be cited ad infinitum. 

The bidding on the reconversion work also 
appears to have established the adequacy of 
the Pacific coast’s 6-percent differential, pro- 
viding the shipyards have the energy to go 
after the business. In support of this thesis 
there is not only the Willamette bid, as 
against the absolute low bidder on Chesa- 
peake Bay, but also the Bethlehem-San 
Francisco tender, which, after the allowance, 
beat the Bethlehem-Maryland bid and vire- 
tually tied the ‘Bethlehem-New York bid. 


But it remained for Willamette, smallest 
of the pack, to show the way. 





Meeting at the Summit and Coexistence 
Originated With the Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, 24 
years ago Dimetry A. Manuilsky, speak- 
ing at the Lenin School of Political War- 
fare in Moscow, said: 

War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on_ record, 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard of concessions. The capitalistic coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists. 


This is the same Manuilsky who pre- 
sided over the United Nations Security 
Council in 1949. The Reds sure know 
what they are doing. ‘They play the 
tune and we dance to their music. 
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Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Harold E. Talbott at Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on June 
10 the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Academy, which operates at Quantico, 
Va., held its annual graduating exercises 
in Washington, D. C. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of the program 
of the graduating exercises, including 
a list of those who have previously 
graduated and now hold various offices, 
as well as the names of the graduating 
class, together with an admirable ad- 
dress delivered on that occasion by Hon. 
Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DIRECTOR’S MESSAGE 
To the Members of the Fifty-fifth Session: 

This closing ceremony terminates the brief 
period of our immediate relationship. You 
are now graduates of the FBI National Acad- 
emy and will, henceforth, be the standard 
by which the institution is judge. 

These weeks of voluntary effort devoted to 
the common objective of proficiency in police 
work yield invaluable byproducts. The 
friendships engendered here, the respect de- 
veloped out of mutual effort, and the under- 
standing born of knowledge of our common 
problems do not lend themselves to meas- 
ure but they do serve as most favorable 
omens for the future. Reciprocal voluntary 
cooperation is vital to proper enforcement of 
the law. 

We have welcomed this opportunity to 
afford you training at the FBI National 
Academy and are pleased to place the serv- 
ices of the FBI at your disposal. We offer 
our hearty congratulations and wish you 
godspeed. 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, 
Director. 





PROGRAM 


Musical program: The United States Ma- 
rine Band. 

Call to order: Assistant Director Rolf T. 
Harbo, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice §S. 
Sheehy, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address: Mr. C. J. Hyde, Louisville, Ky., 
president of the graduating class. 

Address: Hon. Seaborn P. Collins, national 
commander, the American Legion, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Address: Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Secretary 
of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. 

Introduction of distinguished guests: Di- 
rector John Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The presentation of diplomas: Deputy At- 
torney General William P. Rogers and the 
Director. 

Benediction: 
Sheehy. 

The National Anthem: The United States 
Marine Band. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. 
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THE GRADUATING CLASS 


William J. Allison, Galesburg, Tl. police 
department. 

James H. Avant, Corpus Christi, Tex., po- 
lice department. 

Robert D. Brown, Muscogee County, Ga., 
police department. 

Joseph R. Carten, Stratford, Conn., police 
department. 

George M. Craig, Santa Fe, N. Mex., police 
department. 

James A. Cretecos, 
Police. 

T. K. Devitt, Plaquemines Parish, La., 
sheriff’s office. 

Sam Alexander Dews, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
police department. 

Howard R. Eide, Des Moines, Iowa, police 
department. 

Edward C. Erickson, Chicago, Ill., police 
department. 

Jack P. Foster, Michigan State Police. 

Albert Gernert, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
police department. 

Elmer F. Hagner, Jr., Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Md., police department. 

William M. Hambrecht, New York City 
Police Department. 

Paul M. Hamilton, Talladega, Ala., police 
department. 

Harry M. Harrison, Howard County, Md., 
police department. 

Glenister A. Hunt., Fresno County, Calif., 
sheriff's office. 

C. J. Hyde, Louisville, Ky., police depart- 
ment. 

Roy E. Isgrigg, Joplin, Mo., police depart- 
ment. 

Leroy C. Jenkins, Racine, Wis., police de- 


Massachusetts State 


partment. 

John F. Karst, Jersey City, N. J., police 
department. 

Stanley L. Kentner, Danville, Ill., police 
department. 

William G. Kording, Brentwood, Pa., police 
department. 

Ralph G. Kortz, Long Beach, Calif., police 
department. 

Arnold R. Kramer, Milwaukee, Wis., police 
department. 


Theodore J. Kramer, Cudahy, Wis., police 
department. 

A. A. Kretchmar, Seattle, Wash., police de- 
partment. 

Robert La Mettry, Richfield, Minn., police 
department. 

Nolan H. Lasiter, Jr., Lubbock, Tex., police 
department. 

Gerald W. Livingston, North Kansas City, 
Mo,. police department. 

Landon Mc D. Louthian, Jr., Charleston 
County, S. C., police department. 

Wilbur C. Lovette, Lumberton, N. C., po- 
lice department. 

William Anderson Magee, Jr., Harlingen, 
Tex., police department. 

John T. McCrate, Ohio State highway pa- 
trol. 

Martin C. McDonnell, San Mateo, Calif., 
police department. 

Paul J. McKinney, Chester, Pa., police de- 
partment. 

William S. McKinney, North Carolina State 
highway patrol. 

Robert C. Messett, Warren, Ohio., police 
department. 

E. P. Moomau, Kansas State highway pa- 
trol. 

Elmer W. Morehouse, Paso Robles, Calif., 
police department. 

Michael F. Moylan, Stamford, Conn., police 
department. 

James F. Murphy, Lewiston, Maine, police 
department. 

A. J. Palazzetti, Bradford, Pa., police de- 
partment. 

James R. Peva, Indiana State police. 

Neil E. Pfost, Branch County, Mich., 
sheriff’s department. 


June 14 


Leland W. Pierce, Canandaigua, N. y., po- 
lice department. 

Donald D. Pomerleau, United States Marine 
Corps. 

Charles M. Powell, Meridian, Miss., police 
department. 

Robert S. Quaid, Detroit, Mich., police de. 
partment. 

Denis J. Quilligan, St. Petersburg, Fia., po. 
lice department. 

Percy V. Richardson, Federal Bureay o; 
Investigation. 

Spencer H. Robb, Federal Bureau of Ip. 
vestigation. 

A. C. Roberts, Atlanta, Ga., police depart. 
ment. 

Louis F. Rossiter, Whitpain Township, Pa, 
police department. 

Henry Richmond Salmans, Sr., 
Kans., police department. 

Thomas I. Sanders, Tangipahoa Parish, La 
sheriff's office. : 

Paul J. Schirmer, Cincinnati, Ohio, police 
department. 

Raymond Joseph Schmit, Buffalo, N. y, 
police department. 

Edwin 8S. Schriver, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa, 
police department. 

Wilmer Bryan Schroeder, Scott County, 
Minn., sheriff’s office. ; 

Daniel Edward Shelley, 
Calif., police department. 

Emil Paul Smith, Tacoma, Wash., police 
department. 

Howard P. Smith, Spartanburg, S. C., police 
department. 

George A. Stephens, Mecklenburg County, 
N. C., police department. 

Walter E. Stone, Providence, R. I. police 
department. 

John S. Stuper, Nlinois State highway po- 
lice. 

Albert W. Swanson, Evanston, I11., police 
department. 

Theodore E. Swoveland, Claremont, Calif, 
police department. 

Albert J. Theriault, Rumford, Maine, police 


Salina, 


San Francisco, 


department. 

William G. Tothill, Alexandria, Va., police 
department. 

Harry Traver, Mount Vernon, N. Y., police 
department. 


Jose A. Vazquez Sanchez, Puerto Rico Po- 
lice Department. 

John James Viarengo, Turlock, Calif., po- 
lice department. 

Tom G. Waldrop, Cullman County, Ala, 
sheriff's office. 

L. Olin Watkins, Kershaw County, S. C. 
sheriff's office. 

Richard P. Weiler, Grand Traverse County, 
Mich., sheriff's office. 

William K. Whitehurst, Jr., Tennessee Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

William W. Wilkinson, Memphis, Ten. 
police department. 

John Charles Wilson, Dallas, Tex., police 
department. 

Walter L. Wiski, Duluth, Minn., police de- 
partment. 

Jesse G. Workman, Charleston, 
municipal police department. 

Roderick Roy Wright, Billings, Mont., po 
lice department. 


W. Va. 





PRESIDENTS, First 55 CLASSES, FBI NatIoNal 
ACADEMY 

. James T. Sheehan, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph T. Owens, Rome, N. Y. 

E. G. Christensen, Wichita, Kans. 

Bryan E. Ford, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard M. Travis, Hornell, N. Y. 

Clifford E. Peterson, Sacramento, Cali! 

William G. Rogers, Austin, Tex. 

F. L. Matteson, Missoula, Mont 

. Lawrence M. Taylor, Springfield, I 

10. John F. Woods, Norfolk, Va. 

11. James F. Ingoldsby, Roanoke, Va. 
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12. James O. Barker, Miami, Fla. 

13, Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
14, Charles O. Deaner, Lynchburg, Va. 

15. Albert E. DuBois, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1g. Vernon Rasmussen, Glendale, Calif. 
17. Leroy E. Wike, Endicott, N. Y. 

1g. Robert M. Pugmire, Pocatello, Idaho. 
19, Harry W. Grossglaus, Canton, Ohio. 

9. Richard R. Foster, Richmond, Va. 

91 Arthur A. Weller, Newark, N. J. 

» John A. Engler, San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl J. Sanders, Lincoln, Nebr. 

‘ Earl J. Daniels, Binghamton, N. Y. 
o5. W. C. Thomas, Richmond, Va. 

26. Cyrille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass. 

7. Robert Marx, Augusta, Maine. 

8. J. Carroll Hamlin, Utica, N. Y. 

). Ray M. Barger, Fort Collins, Colo. 

30. Henry F. Whaley, Berkeley, Calif. 

21, Joseph P. Mahoney, Brookline, Mass. 
9 John W. Rycroft, Lexington, Mass. 
93. Andrew T. Aylward, St. Louis, Mo. 





John E. Fondahl, Washington, D. C. 
Howard O. Hunter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
26. Melvin C. Hoover, Charlotte, N. C. 

57. Jeter L. Williamson, Jo., Greensboro, 


38. Delbert E. Berry, Norfolk, Va. 

39. John Claussen, Napa, Calif. 

40. John B. Sheehan, Mineola, N. Y. 

41. Bernard Lewis Garmire, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

42. Bruns 
Tenn. 

43. Lester H. Eisenhut, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

44. D. W. Snyder, Walthall, Miss. 

45. Robert Ernest Goodwin, Raleigh, N. C. 

46. Paul Harvey Ashenhust, Dallas, Tex. 

47. James W. Traeger, Gary, Ind. 

48. Rogers D. Kennon, Nashville, Tenn. 

49. William Walton Pleasants, Durham, 
N.C. 

50. Charles E. Martin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

51. Gene S. Muehleisen, San Diego, Calif. 

52. Earl B. Whitmore, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

53. I. Byrd Parnell, Sumter, S. C. 

54. Francis Michael Sullivan, New York, 
N. Y. 

55. C. J. Hyde, Louisville, N. Y. 


McKie McCarroll, Memphis, 





ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AT THE FEDERAL 
BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION ACADEMY, JUNE 
10, 1955 
It is a privilege to appear before you this 

morning. I am particularly glad to talk 

with you because you and the Air Force share 

a common task—that of providing security 

for our great country. 

First, I want to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude, not only for the Air Force but on 
behaif of this Nation. The Air Force is 
deeply grateful to Mr. Hoover and the men 
of the FBI for their tremendous support in 
building up the internal security activities 
of the Air Force. The FBI has assisted us 
by training personnel, providing qualified 
personnel for staffing, and by lending us 
continued support since the inception of our 
Office of Special Investigations. 


Even today we are still dependent upon 
the FBI for background investigations of Air 
Force personnel, which as you know has a 
uniform strength of almost a million, and 
employs approximately 300,000 civilians. 

In a broader sense, all of us in this Nation 


} 


should be thankful to the FBI for creating 
‘igncr uniform standards of law enforce- 
ment and prevention throughout our Na- 
ton. The medium of the FBI Academy in 
Which you gentlemen participated has been 
‘he principal instrument of doing this. 
While we ina democratic country are never 
Suspicious of our neighbor, we know that the 
= idious forces of communism will stoop 
to any le vel to attain their espionage ob- 
Jeclives in this country. The ever-present 
“igilance of the FBI coordinated with our 
nationwide law enforcement agencies is a 
Comforting thing. 
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I am particularly happy, also, to talk with 
you men who come from communities 
throughout the United States. Many of you 
have military and air bases adjacent to your 
town. To you, as representatives of local 
law enforcement agencies, I want to give 
thanks for your cooperation and assistance 
in taking care of our men in uniform. 

When I speak of taking care of our men 
in uniform, I would like to tell you of one of 
the great problems that faces the Air Force 
today. As you weil know, the efficiency and 
effectiveness of any organization in measured 
to a large extent by the ability of the men 
who make up the organization. The Air 
Force is no exception to this general rule. 

The men in uniform in the Air Force are 
all voluntary enlistees—men who have come 
to the Air Force for a minimum of 4 years. 
During these 4 years they gain valuable train- 
ing and experience. One of our great prob- 
lems is that on completion of their first 4 
years of service in the Air Force, too few 
choose to continue their careers with the Air 
Force. Let me give you some figures. During 
the last 12 months, we have had 275,000 men 
whose enlistments have expired. Seventy- 
five thousand of these airmen for one reason 
or another were not eligible to reenlist. 
However, of the 200,000 whom we need badly 
and want to keep, less than 25 percent have 
decided to reenlist. The loss to the Govern- 
ment in money that has been spent in train- 
ing and maintaining these men (about $2 
billion) in addition to the drop in efficiency 
of our operational units by the departure of 
these trained men, makes it mandatory that 
we do something about this problem. 

In our surveys to find out why men fail to 
continue with the Air Force, I find that the 
attitude of the local civilian communities 
and the treatment that they are accorded in 
these communities many times contribute 
to the decision of our men to leave the 
service. Now, I need not tell the serious- 
ness of our country’s position in the world 
today. Never in the history of our country 
has it been more important that our Armed 
Forces be maintained at the peak of effi- 
ciency. These men in uniform who come to 
your communities are the best young men 
from many other communities. The fact 
that they wear uniforms does not change 
them one iota. So, I would ask you today 
to look upon these men as you would any 
visitor to town, guide them, assist them, and 
make them welcome. Urge your churches, 
civic organizations, and other activities to 
accord them the respect which they, because 
of the importance of their day-to-day duties, 
so deserve. I am sure that were a young 
man serving in his own community he would 
be accorded the best treatment. I only ask 
you to treat a stranger in your community 
as your own. You will be amply repaid. 

I have another problem I might discuss 
with you today. You have all, I am sure, 
noted the conflict in opinion from respon- 
sible officials, public figures, and news media 
concerning very important day-to-day issues 
in our country. Some of these issues are of 
a military nature. The facts concerning 
these issues can come only from highly quali- 
fied experts—men who devote their full time 
and effort to the detailed study of intelli- 
gence. You men are experienced, trained, 
law-enforcement officers. You know the 
tedious detail and the endless hours that 
must be spent in tracing clues in your law- 
enforcement work. 

Military intelligence falls into the same 
category of detail as your basic detective 
work. The association of facts derived from 
reading a remote scientist’s autobiography 
with a news release on a recent development 
may fit together to give clarification or mean- 
ing to some unexplained enemy development. 

You all understand that much informa- 
tion on military matters cannot be revealed 
without providing our enemies real assist- 
ance. However, we strive from day to day to 
provide the American public as much infor- 
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mation to keep them fully informed on how 
we are doing, what money is being used for, 
how the security of our Nation stands as we 
possibly can. This I think, we owe to our 
people. 

You know the old adage “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” really 
applies to all our jobs these days. Common- 
sense calls for you to devote much of your 
time and efforts to crime prevention. It is 
reassuring to see the good lights in our city 
streets, the well-organized police patrols, 
the police boys club activities—all efforts 
designed to prevent crime. You in the law 
enforcement world have, of course, many of 
the same problems in doing your day-to-day 
job that the Armed Forces have. All of these 
are brought about because of our way of life. 
We have guaranteed to our people basic 
liberties and it is just alien to our way of 
life to violate them. The Communist world 
has no such inhibitions. The MVD or the 
Russian armed forces are free to exercise 
their initiative at any time and without 
regard to the basic rights of others. It is 
because of this difference in the way of life 
in the free and the Communist world that 
we must be continually on our guard. Our 
guard must be up both against infiltration 
from within and surprise attack from with- 
out. I know that you men feel confident 
that our Nation is secure from within. May 
I give you my opinion of our external 
position. 


As your Secretary of the Air Force, I am 
primarily responsible for the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Air Force. We annually 
spend in the Air Force some $15 billion of 
the taxpayer’s money. With that money we 
have over the last few years built up the 
mightiest military force that man has ever 
seen. It is a force that is more than air- 
planes and bombs. It is a force of highly 
skilled men to fly and maintain the aircraft 
and other intricate equipment so necessary 
to modern warfare, of a worldwide logistics, 
communications, and base system all tied 
into a single operating unit. Your Air 
Force is the principal strength standing be- 
tween the free world and global war. It is 
a force truly dedicated to peace. Our hope 
is that as long as we remain strong—so 
strong that no government will dare attack 
us without inviting its own suicide—that 
we will be able to prevent a war from hap- 
pening. The weapons, the strategy, and the 
size of the force must be constantly chang- 
ing to meet the threat of an enemy. But, 
gentlemen, let me assure you here today 
that the Air Force is dedicated, and deter- 
mined to do everything in its power to 
insure that we do retain our superiority over 
any possible aggressor. 

I want to wish all of you success in the 
tasks that lie ahead of you. I want to thank 
Mr. Hoover again for the help and assist- 
ance that he gives the citizens of our 
country by affording such training as he has 
provided for each of you graduating today. 
The training and skills of the men of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation are of great 
value to the Air Force, and a great pillar of 
security for the Nation. 





Federal Communications Commission 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I feel 
strongly that the failure of President 
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Eisenhower to reappoint Miss Frieda 
Hennock to the Federal Communications 
Commission, a post in which she has 
served with distinction, was a most un- 
fortunate act on his part. 

Miss Hennock has fought valiantly for 
the public interest. She will be sorely 
missed—by the public, at least. 

On May 29, 1955, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published an editorial on this 
matter. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, together with an article 
from Labor, the fine publication of the 
railroad brotherhoods, dealing also with 
Miss Hennock, and paying a well-de- 
served tribute to her. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 29, 
1955] 
UNDERMINING THE FCC 

President Eisenhower has now made his 
4th appointment to the 7-member Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The latest nominee is Richard A. Mack, 
a Florida Democrat and officer of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners. Little seems to be known 
of Mr. Mack nationally. But it is not so 
much his nomination which is bad as the 
rejection of Commissioner Frieda B. Hen- 
nock for a second term. 

Miss Hennock, despite occasional criti- 
cism, gave the FCC a spark of imagination 
and independence which has seemed sadly 
lacking in that agency regulating radio, 
television, and other interstate communi- 
cations. Nobody could question her devo- 
tion to the public interest. 

In fact, the Nation would not now have 
a system of educational television if it had 
not been for Miss Hennock. She fought 
commercial television interests and official 
colleagues to get TV channels set aside and 
made safe for education. 

In spite of that remarkable record, the 
administration has rejected her. The White 
House offers no explanation. 

Before replacing this thoroughly inde- 
pendent member of the FCC, the adminis- 
tration brought these men into it: Chair- 
man George C. McConnaughey, an attorney 
for Ohio telephone companies whose inter- 
state business is regulated by FCC; John 
C. Doerfer, a protege of Senator McCartHy, 
of Wisconsin, and Robert E. Lee, another 
McCarTHy friend who participated in the 
unsavory smear campaign which defeated 
former Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land. 

These three nominations, plus the rejec- 
tion of Commissioner Hennock, make up 
probably the worst series of appointments 
which the President has made to any one 
regulatory agency. 





[From Labor of June 4, 1955] 
FCC's LONE CHAMPION OF PEOPLE FIRED 


Labor recently predicted that President 
Eisenhower would fire the only remaining 
Federal Communications Commission mem- 
ber who stands up for the public interest. 
That prediction came true this week. 

The White House disclosed that the Presi- 
dent will not reappoint Frieda B. Hennock 
to the FCC when her present term expires a 
month from now. To replace her, Ike has 
picked Richard A. Mack, former chairman of 
the Florida Public Utilities Commission, and 
now vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
known as NARUC. 

Miss Hennock is a Democrat and, by law, 
the President had to put a Democrat in her 
piace, so political party had nothing to do 
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with the choice. Why wasn’t she reap- 
pointed? The answer is suggested by her 
record. 

She was the only commissioner who op- 
posed an $80 million rate boost for the 
Bell Telephone trust. She fought for and 
won for educational institutions 257 tele- 
vision channels which were wanted by pri- 
vate profit TV interests. She defended small 
and independent radio and TV stations 
against big network monopolists. 


REFUSED TO BOW 


She crusaded against the crime and horror 
television programs which make big money 
for advertising sponsors but are charged 
with causing juvenile delinquency. 

Also Miss Hennock recently urged that 
some way be found to make radio and tele- 
vision equally available to candidates of 
both political parties, to end the growing 
advantage of the party which gets the most 
money from rich men who “buy”’ elections— 
particularly the tax-free Texas oil magnates 
who fatten GOP campaign funds. 

In other ways, too, Miss Hennock refused 
to bow to powerful special interests. So she 
is ousted, like other courageous regulators 
in recent years, 

Not much is known about her successor, 
Mack, except his close connection with 
NARUC, the national organization of State 
regulatory commissions. Of the latter, al- 
most all are under the thumbs of the power 
trust, gas trust and telephone trust. Also, 
the organization has taken an antilabor 
stand on various occasions. 





The 10 Years of the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ex- 
cellent article written by Walter Lipp- 
mann, and published in today’s Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, dealing with 
the 10 years of the U. N. and what it 
means to American security, and to 
peace in the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Topay AND TOMORROW—THE 10 YEARS 
OF THE U.N. 


There would be no such celebration as the 
world will be seeing next week in San Fran- 
cisco, if in these 10 years the United Nations 
had not proved themselves to be a universal 
and indispensable institution. Nothing that 
can be said by the statesmen who will be 
there is so eloquent as the fact that these 
statesmen are there—that no government has 
wished, that no government would have 
dared, to refuse to come. There are still 
many governments waiting, hoping, and 
working to be admitted into the United Na- 
tions. There is none that would like to re- 
sign. 

Among those who follow these things there 
are, to be sure, few in any country who are 
not critical of this or that in the organiza- 
tion or in the specific acts of the United 
Nations. There are, likewise, few Amer- 
icans who agree with all the policies and 
actions of the American Government. But 
those who would like to leave the United 
Nations, or wish to see the society dis- 
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solved, are no more than an eccentric mj. 
nority. 

No member has threatened to resign if 
it could not prevail. And none has bee; 
threatened with expulsion if it did not on. 
form to the views of the others. This re. 
flects, I believe, something new in human 
history, and something of great significance. 
namely, the presence throughout mankind of 
a will that the sovereign governments shal] 
preserve the universal society. 

This sentiment, so imponderable and yet 
so compelling, is not due to the triumphs of 
the United Nations in the specific and hard 
questions that have been put to them. The 
United Nations have not solved all their 
problems; not by any means. The general 
human will to maintain the United Nations 
is due to the feeling, almost one might say 
to the instinct of the great masses of man. 
kind that beyond and above the cold war 
the ideological war, the armaments race, and 
the revolutions, there is a supreme and uni- 
versal human interest. This supreme and 
universal human interest is that issues must 
never be let reach a point where conflict is 
irreparable and inexpiable. For humanity 
has rights that mankind must compel all 
governments to respect and to defend. 

That the United Nations have come 
through the past 10 years, and that mem- 
bership is now prized in every nation, is— 
if one stands off and looks at it—extraordi- 
nary. These have been 10 dangerous years. 
The world is rent by the cold war—which is 
perhaps the deepest, widest, and bitterest 
schism within the peoples of the world since 
the long struggle between Islam and Chris- 
tendom. And with this cold war, alongside 
of it, as part of it, and at times overriding 
it, we have been living amidst the epoch- 
making rise of the peoples of Africa and Asia, 
and their emergence as new sovereign pow- 
ers among the powers of the world. 

In the whole of our recorded history there 
have been few periods, perhaps no period 
when so many peoples have been involved 
in such deep changes in the ways of their 
life, or engaged in such a diversity of con- 
flicts. It is astounding, therefore, that the 
universal society of the United Nations sur- 
vives, and that it is, if anything, more deeply 
rooted, more tenaciously adhered to, than 
it was 10 years ago. 

In human experience this is not the first 
enormous ideological schism when men were 
prepared to kill and be killed, nor is this 
the first period of widespread revolution. 
But this is the first time when in such an 
age of troubles there has been a truly uni- 
versal society to which all the antagonists 
have adhered, or have wished to adhere. 
That is something without precedent. It is 
something that is not to be taken for 
granted, but is to be regarded with wonder 
and with hope. 

This is, I believe, the great conclusion to 
be drawn on the 10th anniversary of the 
United Nations. But, of course, these 10 
years have put many ideas, principles, and 
institutions of the United Nations to many 
different practical tests. In another article 
I shall venture to put down some of 
the things which I believe experience has 
taught us. 





Reuther’s Victory for All Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my [e- 
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marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the New Era, official publication of 
the Pennsylvania Conference of Central 
Labor Unions (AFL): 

REUTHER’s VICTORY FOR ALL WORKERS 

No matter what his critics say, Walter 
Reuther has written his name in indelible 
ink in the economic history book of America 
and to the everlasting credit of working 
men and women who will benefit from the 
guaranteed wage established in principle in 
the new UAW-Ford contract. 

The Wall Street Journal, chewing on sour 
crapes, termed the settlement “a throwback 
to a dark age of labor relations.” 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
in a full-page advertisement in the 


to 


ers, 


journal, rapped the annual wage as a “bad 
means to achieve an obviously good end— 
steadier work and pay.” 


This gloom-doom fraternity issued the 
same kind of statements when the principle 
of industry-paid pensions was established 
by the coal miners. They also said the 40- 
hour week would be the ruination of our 
free enterprise system. 

These calamity howlers, who, incidentally, 
today are enjoying some of the highest 
profits in history (even after taxes), fought 
every social reform over the last two decades. 

There is no reason why sound insurance 
principles cannot be applied equally to the 
guaranteed wage as they are to other cost 
items. Industry pension plans eventually 
were integrated into the pattern of doing 
business and so will the guaranteed wage. 

What Walter Reuther and the automobile 
workers did was to end this hill-and-valley 
cycle of take-home pay—a good wage while 
production soars, and less-than-subsistence 
compensation benefits during weeks and 
months of unemployment. 

Many times in the past some of the dyed- 
in-the-wool reactionaries declared that a 
little unemployment is a good thing for the 
economy. What they really meant was that 
they should have the right to shirk social 
responsibility and merely hire and fire ac- 
cording to some cold, cost-accounting system 
without regard to human needs. 

Reuther has put human beings ahead of 
company dollar signs by forcing the guaran- 
teed-wage principle into the Ford contract. 
We can expect that other unions now will 
press for a similar pattern in other basic 
mass-production industries. 

In the long run the guaranteed wage can 
only strengthen us in the global war on com- 
munism. For here in America the working 
people can boast of security and purchasing 
power without any loss of freedom and with- 
out fear of depression. 





Federal Aid for School Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


_Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of June 2 published a 
letter to the editor written by Mr. Shad 
Polier, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Jewish Congress, 
having to do with legislation for Federal 
aid for school construction, and com- 
menting on the significance of the recent 
Supreme Court decision with regard to 
this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the copy 
of Mr. Polier’s letter to the Times be 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS__ PROGRAM OFFERED 
To Spur BUILDING Now WITH FEDERAL AID 


To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

The May 31 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the public-school segregation cases under- 
lines the importance of a related issue now 
before the Congress. Both parties and a 
clear majority of both Senate and House 
support Federal aid for public school con- 
struction. But bills to grant such aid have 
been held up in committee by disagreement 
over the inclusion of an antisegregation 
provision. 

Even those who oppose Jim Crow are di- 
vided. Some hold that Congress should 
keep hands off altogether since the Supreme 
Court has taken responsibility for the de- 
segregation process. Others urge that Con- 
gress has an equal duty in the struggle for 
full equality to see that Federal aid is not 
given to any State which may attempt to 
retain segregated schools. Until these ap- 
proaches are reconciled the legislative process 
seems likely to remain stymied. There is, 
I would suggest, an available middle course. 


THOSE AFFECTED 


When Congress enters the school picture 
by appropriating funds, it cannot shrug off 
the segregation issue or expect the courts 
to correct its omissions. It has the obliga- 
tion to make plain that it regards segre- 
gation as wrong and that it refuses to sub- 
sidize wrongdoing. But congressional con- 
trol need extend no further than to the 
schools directly affected by its appropria- 
tion of Federal funds. 

As many had anticipated, the May 31 deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court allows some pe- 
riod for the alteration of established prac- 
tices in existing schools. Congress can com- 
plement the court’s action by adding an anti- 
segregation provision applicable only to 
schools which will be built or improved with 
Federal funds. Under such a provision com- 
munities electing to receive such aid would 
have to agree that those assisted facilities 
will be open to all on an unsegregated basis. 

Such action would not be open to chal- 
lenge as improper interference with State's 
rights. It is traditional for Congress to in- 
sure proper disbursal of the funds it appro- 
priates. Moreover, it has express power to 
enforce the requirements of the fourteenth 
amendment, requirements that have been 
given clear content by the Supreme Court 
in its two decisions in the public school seg- 
regation cases. Leaving existing schools 
alone, Congress would be telling State offi- 
cials that, while the timetable for desegre- 
gation of those schools is a matter lying be- 
tween them and the courts, they may not 
take advantage of the Federal program to 
finance further violations of the Constitu- 
tion. 

ADVANTAGES OF PLAN 


In addition to its sound base in constitu- 
tional principle and tradition, this moderate 
approach has several practical advantages: 

First, the prospect of receiving Federal 
funds would encourage and assist those citi- 
zens in the South, and especially in border 
areas, who want to see their communities 
move ahead on the racial issue. 

Second, if a school board practiced segre- 
gation in violation of its certification, the 
courts could be expected to order immediate 
compliance. For, in such a case, there would 
be no basis to urge delay or the need of 
gradual transition. The original certification 
of intention to operate without segregation 
would bar any claim that prompt integra- 
tion in the particular school building was 
not possible. 

Third, suits to obtain such compliance 
could be brought by the Federal Government, 
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to which certification would be made. This 
would give needed relief to the Negro com- 
munity which now faces the prospect of 
bringing a separate action against each of 
the school districts of the South. 

The need for Federal school aid is impera- 
tive and demands prompt disposition of any 
issues that may impede it. Bills should be 
brought to the floor of the Senate and 
House, with an effective antisegregation pro- 
vision if possible—without one if necessary— 
so that the full Senate and House Member- 
ship can vote on the two questions of aid 
and segregation. We owe this both to the 
millions of school children now deprived of 
adequate schools and to the millions who 
continue to suffer the shame of racial op- 
pression. 

SHap Po.ier, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Jewish Congress. 





Taxpayer Fleeced in Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, a 
very interesting and illuminating article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday, under the byline 
of Constantine Brown, entitled “Tax- 
payer Fleeced in Foreign Aid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TAXPAYER FLEECED IN FOREIGN AID—FIGURES IN 

Brits TELL SMALL Part or Story; HaNnp- 

oOuTS ABROAD OBSCURED BY BUREAUCRATS 


The extent to which foreign aid has fleeced 
the American taxpayer since World War II 
has never been fully realized. The figures in 
the headlines when a foreign-aid bill is up 
for consideration on Capitol Hill tell only a 
small part of the story. Indeed, it would be 
a practical impossibility to present any defi- 
nite figure as an accurate grand total for the 
foreign-aid bill to date. 

The reasons, of course, for such necessary 
vagueness lie in the nature of the effort the 
United States has made to put the war-torn 
free world back on its feet and to create a 
worldwide pump-primer operation hazily 
described as of vital importance to American 
prosperity and defense. 

The nature of the effort can best be de- 
scribed in a single word as diversity. The 
lavishness of American handouts has been 
obscured to the taxpayer by the bureau- 
cratic device of spreading the largesse among 
many different Santa Clauses. Thus the 
right hand never knew, or questioned, what 
the left was doing. Both hands were kept 
busy, handing out to countless other hands 
which also refrained from any serious effort 
to know what was really going on. 

While the official foreign-aid organiza- 
tions were busily performing their gracious 
bestowal of the resources of America on Zam- 
bezi and Timbuctu, a dozen other American 
Government agencies were also eagerly em- 
ployed in like enterprises. Many times 2 or 
3 agencies found themselves doing the same 
thing, and usually resolved the duplication 
or triplification quite readily by a new serics 
cf gobbledygook language designed to ob- 
scure the facts, as Government talk usually 
does. 








Thus, while the Marshall plan was going 
strong, the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, 
the State Department, the Information 
Agency, and several more obscure but no less 
generous outfits were competing vigorously 
to “obligate” their fat appropriations. 

Foreign aid itself never consisted alone 
of handouts. There were lots of ‘“do-it-your- 
self” projects, in which ostensibly the for- 
eign governments concerned were doing a 
job, such as building a power plant or a rail-. 
road station or a dam. But guess who was 
footing the bills? 

Then there was the matter of lend-lease 
accounts. When the figures were added up 
at the expiration of the lend-lease arrange- 
ment, “careless” was hardly the word for the 
procedure. Millions upon millions were 
signed away or ignored—all levies on the 
sad United States taxpayer and all gone if 
not forgotten. 

When NATO came along for a fact, Uncle 
Sugar was happily cast in his accustomed 
role. While our brave and dependable allies 
praised the “mutual” effort for the com- 
mon defense, Uncle dug deep into our col- 
lective pockets to pick up the tab. 

Military assistance was supposed to be a 
separate category, and to an extent it was. 
But not to a very far extent. Under so-called 
military assistance, hundreds of projects were 
paid for which were of dubiously indirect 
military significance. At the same time, the 
armed services themselves were financially 
engaged in a host of projects having not the 
remotest connection with military matters, 
except of course under the well-stretched ex- 
cuses that the “stability” of our gallant allies 
was a direct military contribution to defense 
of the free world. 

And despite the existence of the murderous 
cold war, even the Soviet Union and the Iron 
Curtain satellites have been the eager recipi- 
ents of United States material aid, both 
directly and indirectly through various 
stratagems. 

The whole foreign aid extravaganza has 
been right out of Alice in Wonderland. 





Britain’s “Socialistic” Conservatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith an article by 
the Public Affairs Institute, published 
in current issue of the New Era, official 
organ of the Eastern Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of Central Labor Unions, AFL: 

BRITAIN’s SOCIALISTIC CONSERVATIVES 

The victory of Great Britain’s Conservative 
Party in the recent general election has been 
hailed widely by American conservatives as 
a bitter blow to liberalism. 

Presumably the British people had turned 
their backs on the kind of welfare state that 
the Labor Party had introduced during its 
term of office and wanted a continuance of 
good old-fashioned conservatism. 

Politicians in Washington, applying the 
British results to the United States, were 
not above interpreting them as a boost for 
conservative Republican policies and a blow 
for liberal Democratic policies. 

Actually, the blunt fact is that many parts 
of the platform on which the Conservatives 
ran would give the United States Chamber 
of Commerce the cold shivers. 
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Like most platforms, the Conservative 
platform of 1955 was divided into boasts 
about past accomplishments and promises 
for future good things for the electorate. 

Here are some of the Conservative boasts: 

“The Conservative Government has now 
become the first in the world to launch a 
program of nuclear power stations on a com- 
mercial scale. 

“Our party’s pledge to build 300,000 houses 
a year was derided by opponents as impos- 
sible to fulfill. In fact, nearly 350,000 were 
built last year. * * * Already under Con- 
servative Government a million new homes 
have been provided.” (This refers to public 
low-rent housing.) 

“Under Conservative Government a record 
number of new schools has been completed 
and a record number of teachers recruited.” 

“In its first year of office the Conservative 
Government increased virtually all social 
service payments. This year it has again 
raised pensions and benefits.” 

“As part of our policy for maintaining full 
employment, we aim to attract (in Scotland) 
the widest variety of new industrial enter- 
prise.” 

Here are the promises for the future: 

“We intend to increase capital investment 
in new pits and major construction schemes 
(in the nationalized coal mines) to four 
times what it was when we took over in 
1951.” 

“By support prices, deficiency payments, 
and other means, we shall uphold the prin- 
ciple of the 1947 Agricultural Act * * * 
Three out of every four farm cottages will 
be linked to a main electricity supply on 
the completion of a major 5-year program 
which we have initiated. We have doubled 
the amount paid annually in grants for rural 
water supplies and sewerage; this progress 
will be kept up, and further funds made 
available. 

“In the next 5 years we shall provide at 
least another million new school places, most- 
ly in secondary schools.” 

“We accept the case that family allowances 
should be paid as long as a child is at 
school.” 

“New hospital building was completely 
neglected by the Socialist Government. 
Plans have been announced and will be 
carried out over the next few years for the 
building of new hospitals * * * and for 
the extension and modernization of many 
existing hospitals.” 

“We welcome the increase in the pro- 
vision of dental treatment. * * * We are 
anxious to provide the best national health 
service the country can afford.” 

All of this would indicate that the Brit- 
ish Conservative Party knows pretty well 
what the British people want in the way of 
social services and that it is willing to give 
it to them. 





Meditations From a Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article by 
Ralph McGill, which appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution for Saturday, June 
11, entitled “Meditations From a Jail.” 

It seems to me that this article is most 
important right at this time when we are 
inclined to find fault with Nehru, India’s 
Prime Minister, because of apparently 
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hostile statements he makes from time to 

time. At least it seems to me that we 

should weigh the facts set forth in Mr. 

McGill’s column as we consider our for- 

eign-aid program currently before the 

House. 

The article follows: 
MEDITATIONS FROM A JAIL 
(By Ralph McGill) 


A few years ago Prime Minister Jawaharla] 
Nehru visited the United States. Everyone 
now admits the job was “bungled.” We 
made a seemingly typical error of allowing 
him to meet, almost exclusively, our im- 
portant men. We briefed none of those men 
about Nehru or India. 

The result was that at luncheons and din- 
ners Nehru was forced to listen to some of 
the most important men in American in. 
dustry and business talk what was almost 
nonsense. There questions about India and 
about his own career were both naive and 
ignorant. 

Nehru left America feeling that he had had 
no contact with our intellectual life, our 
culture, or with the real people of our coun- 
try. One of the things which stuck most 
in his craw, and which to him iliustrated 
a materialistic attitude, occurred at one of 
these dinners with important men. In talking 
with friends when he returned to India, 
Nehru said that his host sought to impress 
him by saying, “Mr. Nehru, I would like for 
you to know that the men gathered together 
at this table represent several billions of 
dollars.” 

A REAL POINT 


Nehru said that it made him sad that he 
did not learn anything about their families, 
their interests, their culture, their activities 
as human beings, but only that the faces 
he saw before him represented many billions 
of powerful dollars, 

Nehru, of course, is extremely sensitive. 
All new nationalisms, and leaders of them, 
almost invariably are unreasonably sensi- 
tive, but Nehru did have a real point. And 
to an Asian whose religion teaches the theory 
of renunciation, the America visit was one 
which made us seem crassly materialistic, 
which, as a matter of fact, we are not, 

The Russians are not making this mistake, 
One notes from reading the reports of Nehru's 
visit to Moscow that they are going in heav- 
ily for the common culture of the Russian 
and the Asian peoples and are presenting to 
him their poets, musicians, philosophers, and 
so on, 

This will appeal to Nehru, but it is im- 
portant to know that it will not necessarily 
make him turn to the Russians. He did not 
like his visit to America, but he did not turn 
against us. He basically is an Indian. It 
is important to remember that from about 
mid-1919 until 1947 there was hardly a year 
that one or more members of the Nehru 
family were not in British jails in India on 
political charges. 


IN PRISON 


In Nehru’s admirable book, “The Discovery 
of India,” written while he was in prison in 
Ahmadnagar Fort during the last war, he 
says: 

“Time seems to change its nature in prison 
The present hardly exists, for there is al 
absence of feeling and sensation which might 
separate it from the dead past. * * * The 
outer objective time ceases to be, the inner 
and subjective sense remains, but at a lower 
level, except when thought pulls it out of the 
present and experiences a kind of reality in 
the past or in the future. We live, as Auguste 
Comte said, dead men’s lives, encased in our 
pasts, but this is especially so in prison where 
we try to find some sustenance for our starved 
and locked-up emotions in memory of the 
past or fancies of the future. 

“* * * so I made voyages of discovery into 
the past, ever seeking a clue in it, if any such 
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existed, to the understanding of the present. 
yhe domination of the present never left me 
even when I lost myself in musings of past 
events and of persons far away and long ago, 
forgetting where or what I was. If I felt 
occasionally that I belonged to the past, I 
fe]t also that the whole of the past belonged 
to me in the present. * * *” 

This helps explain Nehru. It also assists 
ys to understand other Indian leaders and 
the intensity of their nationalism. Whatever 
thev can create in India, they want it to be 
indian and neither Russian, Chinese, nor 
American. 








The Late Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, today, June 
14. 1955, marks the birthday and the 
100th anniversary of one of America’s 
great and most devoted public servants, 
who through his long years of service, 
first in his own State of Wisconsin, but 
likewise during the long tenure of office 
in the Congress of this United States, 
I refer of course to that great humani- 
tarian and staunch friend of the many, 
the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., of Wisconsin. 

I wish today to join with thousands of 
my fellow Minnesotans, and all Ameri- 
cans, who like myself wish to pay our 
respects and tribute and refresh our 
memories of a great American who 
blazed the trail here in the Congress for 
social reforms and legislation that had 
for its purpose a better tomorrow for 
the many, not only the few. 

I include the following editorial: 

|From the Machinist of June 9, 1955] 

FIGHTING Bos La FOLLETTE’s CENTENNIAL 


Brother A. E. Drescher, retired member of 
I. A. M. Lodge 266, is living spryly in Jack- 
sonville, Ark. Like so many machinists, 
Brother Drescher has been 49 years in good 
standing in his union. And, like so many 
machinists, Brother Drescher has a long 
memory for those who have helped (and 
opposed) the union cause. 

Last month Brother Drescher wrote a 
letter to headquarters in Washington. Here's 
what he had to say: 

“Years ago when the unions were looked 
cown upon, and I mean down, there were 
only a few in Washington who would listen 
to our pleas for the improvement of human 
Tights, 

“Robert Marfon La Follette was the Sen- 
ator we could talk to, write to, and who 
would espouse our cause. June 14, 1955, will 
be the 100th anniversary of his birth. On 
June 18 he will have been dead 30 years.” 


CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


Brother Drescher suggested that something 
Cught to be done to observe this centennial 
of the birth of one of the greatest cham- 
pions labor and the family farmers ever 
had not just in his own home State of 
Wisconsin but of the entire Nation. 

For those of us who are too young, Fighting 
Bob La Follette’s name will evoke no mem- 
cries. But for the oldtimers among us, like 
Brother Drescher, La Follette’s name stands 

* everything that was clean and good about 
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government—both Federal and State—for 
more than a quater of a century. 

As Congressman, as Governor, and as Sen- 
utor from Wisconsin, Fighting Bob La Fol- 
lette was a man the people trusted. A Re- 
publican, he rebelled against boss rule and 
the corruption of so many public officials of 
his time. He fought special privilege, un- 
covered the Teapot Dome scandal—the big- 
gest steal of public resources up to that 
time. He battled the giveaway of forest land 
and other public property. He sponsored 
such useful legislation as the Federal Em- 
ployers Liability Act, the Seamen’s Act, the 
railroad 16-hour law, woman’s hours of 
service law, and championed the graduated 
income and inheritance taxes, fought for the 
direct election of our Senators, women’s suf- 
frage, and child-labor legislation—to name 
a few of his efforts. 

No greater proof of La Follete’s stature can 
be offered than to remind IAM members that 
he was the first and, until 1936, the only man 
ever endorsed by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists for the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


La Follette capped a long career in 1924 
when he ran for President on a third party 
ticket. Like all third parties, La Follette’s 
was preordained for defeat. Nevertheless, his 
effort was enough to convince at least the 
Democratic Party that it could never win 
with an arch-conservative candidate. It has 
never tried again. 

Back in 1925, at the time of La Follette’s 
death, Fred Hewitt, then editor of the Ma- 
chinists Monthly Journal, wrote of him: 

“We share the view of many who believe 
La Follette was the greatest champion of the 
right of the people to govern themselves since 
Lincoln.” 

At this century mark, we salute the mem- 
ory of Fighting Bob La Follette. His fight 
helped to make our life easier. Brother 
Drescher and thousands of union men like 
him have not forgotten. 





Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD a resolution signed by 81 public- 
spirited citizens in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut. 

The current congressional investiga- 
tions into the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem have uncovered the increasing use 
of alcohol by teen-agers. This is to be 
deplored and it is my sincere hope that 
my colleagues will join me in finding 
ways and means of enacting legislation 
that will curb the growth in delinquency 
among the youth of our Nation. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION TO OUR REPRESENTATIVES IN 

CONGRESS 

Since alcoholism, delinquency, and mental 
illness have become serious health problems, 
we, your constituents of Connecticut, earn- 
estly emplore you to use the powers of Con- 
gress to get alcoholic beverage advertising 
off the air, and out of the channels of inter- 
state commerce, and thus protect our people 
and the rights of States to prevent advertis- 
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ing of commodities which have been de- 
clared unlawful by the rights of local option 
granted them under State law. 

Arthur C. Newport, Evelyn M. Case, F. L. 
Braman, D. E. Dayton, A. E. Dayton, 
Philip M. Dow, Mrs. C. F. Allyn, Jr., 
Velma Olson, Edna Fiedorowiez, Elsie 
Nettleton, Doris Roberge, Mildred C. 
Scoville, Hattie R. Siegel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Mayell, Mrs. G. S. Everett, Mrs. 
Willis C. Moore, Mrs. Nellie Rebmann, 
Mrs. Rose Sanford, Mrs. Herbert W. At- 
wood, Mrs. Kirsten Hestad, Rev. A. C. 
Allen, William J. Monroe, Alice M. 
Cass, Joan L. Monroe, Walter H. Wells, 
Ruth M. Monroe, Lillian F. Peck, 
Michael Galitello, John A. Conklin, 
Charles H. Connell, Aloysius A. Reb- 
man, Hubert R. Monroe, Bernard L. 
Estes, Raymond Rebmann, Sarah 
Logue; Elizabeth Tehan, Alice L. Skil- 
ton, Edith M. Skilton, Elizabeth Tor- 
torici, Margaret Marland, Rev. R. C. 
Hewitt, Raymond G. Cook, Lorraine 
Cook, Lela Holbrook, Edwin L. Mix, 
Angela M. Roberts, Walter Roberts, 
Harriet R. Bunnell, Harold M. Bun- 
nell, Rhoda S. Salisbury, Mabel M. 
Anderson, Eva Roberts, Eileen S. Jones, 
Hattie B. Freter, Ellen M. Hewitt, 
Flizabeth Richards, Cora Roberts, Mrs. 
Cassie Dowd, Mrs. Lillian Bronson, 
Mrs. Henry Preusser, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Byran, Mrs. Mabel Kelley, Mrs. Cora M. 
Scott, Mrs. J. M. E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Ruth Oldroyd, Mrs. C. B. Seaver, Emma 
L. Messenger, Mrs. Sarah Poushee, Mrs. 
Louis Venter, Mrs. Charles Townsend, 
Mrs. Edith P. Candee, Mr. Frank A. 
Hall, Mrs. Christina B. Hall, Mrs. Thel- 
ma D. Fowler, C. B. Fowler, Mrs. Ruth 
Stanwich, Mrs. Golda Young, Fred- 
erick H. Salisbury. 





Yale University NROTC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday at 
New Haven I had the privilege of watch- 
ing some 100 fine young men take the 
oath of office as ensigns in the United 
States Navy. It was an impressive cere- 
mony, and of particular importance to 
me because my own son, Joseph W. Bow, 
was one of the young graduates of the 
Yale University NROTC program who 
accepted this grave responsibility for the 
defense of our country. 

The oath they swore was impressive in 
itself. It reads: 

I solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
that I will bear true faith and allegian/ze 
to the same, that I take this obligation freely 
and without mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which 
I am about to enter. 


Mr. Speaker, as these young men 
stood and repeated that oath, I could 
not help but reflect that they may soon 
find themselves on active duty in other 
nations of the world, and that the Con- 
stitution they have sworn to uphold and 
defend will not defend them there. 
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The constitutional guaranties which 
are their birthright will be denied them 
when in defense of that Constitution, 
they find themselves assigned to duty 
on foreign soil. 

It is shocking that such a situation 
should exist, but it does exist under the 
terms of article VII of the Status of 
Forces Treaty and other similar agree- 
ments affecting our men in some 40 na- 
tions of the globe. Any infraction of 
unfamiliar foreign law may find them 
inearcerated in foreign prison without 
the constitutional guaranties of every 
freeborn American—because we bar- 
tered them away. 

This experience has served to increase 
my determination with regard to H. J. 
Res. 309, calling upon the President to 
renegotiate or denounce article VII. I 
sincerely hope that we may have hear- 
ings on the resolution at an early date. 





He Designed Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include an article 
by James Poling reviewing the life and 
work of gallant Captain Reid, who de- 
signed our flag. Captain Reid was born 
in the district which I am honored to 


represent. He is more than merely a 
local hero. His is a name of great honor 
and fame: 


HE DESIGNED Our FLAG 
(By James Poling) 


When we pause this coming Tuesday to 
observe Flag Day we can be reasonably cer- 
tain that in all of the day’s spate of com- 
memorative oratory the name of Capt. 
Samuel Chester Reid will never be heard, 
even though he was the man who designed 
the flag we honor. And if it is strange that 
this hero should be forgotten, it is equally 
strange that, in 1816, the Congress of the 
United States should have chosen a young, 
Down East sea captain, with no artistic talent 
or training, as our flag’s ultimate designer. 

In 1777, it is true, Congress already had 
approved a flag—based on the coat of arms 
of the Washington family—which consisted 
of 13 stars and 13 stripes. Then, in 1795, 
after 2 new States had been admitted to the 
Union, 2 additional stars and stripes were 
added. In 1816, however, with more new 
States in or seeking admission, it became 
apparent that the flag would soon become an 
unwieldy monstrosity if we continued to rec- 
ognize each State by adding another star 
and stripe. 

It was then that Congress turned to Sam 
Reid. He had just staged one of the most 
heroic defenses of the flag’s honor in our his- 
tory, and Congress chose to pay tribute to 
him by thus placing the flag’s future in 
his hands. 

As the War of 1812 was drawing to its close 
31-year-old Captain Reid—his men said, 
“There’s one was born with salt in his nose’— 
had taken the small, 246-ton privateer Gen- 
eral Armstrong, carrying 7 guns and 90 men, 
into the neutral port of Fayal, Portuguese 
Azores, for fresh water. 

Only hours later a British squadron—a 
brig, a frigate, and a ship of the line—carry- 
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ing 2,000 men and 130 guns, put into the 
same port. The British commander, Com- 
modore Robert Lloyd, ran up a flag signal 
ordering the Yankee to surrender. 

Reid signaled back, ‘“‘Come and get me.” 

‘The Portuguese Governor of Fayal pro- 
tested that the American brig was immune 
to attack in this neutral port, according to 
the law of nations, but Lloyd threatened to 
destroy the town, too, if the Governor inter- 
fered. And so, as a full moon rose, the 
island’s natives took ringside seats on the 
shore and on the walls of the harbor’s castle. 

In the beginning the British underesti- 
mated their opponent. Reid and his men 
met the first English boarding party with 
musket, cutlass, and boarding ax, and re- 
pulsed it quickly and viciously. As a result, 
when Commodore Lloyd made his second at- 
tack at midnight he sent in 560 men in long 
boats armed with carronades and swivel 
guns. As these boats closed on the General 
Armstrong their commander, Lieutenant 
Matterface, ordered, “Up and board, men, 
and no quarter.” No quarter was exactly 
what the 90 grim men on the little brig 
gave them. 

Reid, leading the after-division, fought 
with both hands as the main British attack 
sought to storm his quarterdeck. Nat- 
urally left-handed, he wielded a saber with 
that hand while, with his right hand, he 
fired the pistols his powder boy constantly 
reloaded and handed to him. He personally 
disposed of Lieutenant Matterface in a cut- 
lass duel, disdaining to shoot him down, and 
then led the attack that finally drove the 
British back over the quarterdeck taffrail. 

At this point, a messenger reached him 
with news that the situation on the fore- 
castle was desperate. The General Arm- 
strong’s two other officers were wounded, 
ammunition was running short and the 
enemy had gained the bowsprit and was 
pressing into the ship. 

With a rallying cry, “Close quarters and 
quick work, lads,’’ Reid led the after-division 
forward. He put a ball between a British 
lieutenant’s eyes, hurled his empty pistol in 
the face of a lunging marine, cut a second 
down with a sidearm slash and plunged 
into the main line of the advancing British. 
For a time the line held, then it sagged and 
broke. The British were routed in only 40 
minutes of fighting and the splash of bodies 
plunging into the sea could be heard as 
they fled the furious mopping-up action of 
Reid and his crew. 

The British count was 120 killed and 130 
wounded. Sam Reid lost 2 of his 90 men 
and had 7 wounded. As a British ensign 
said afterward, “God deliver us from our 
enemies if this is the way Americans fight.” 

At daybreak, the British brig Carnation 
moved in to finish at artillery range what 
couldn’t be accomplished in hand-to-hand 
combat. Ten minutes later she was in full 
retreat—her guns silenced, her masts top- 
pled, and her hull badly holed by the deadly 
American fire. 

And then the 74-gun Plantagenet and the 
44-zgun Rota got underway. Knowing it 
would be impossible to defeat the full 
squadron, Reid refused to sacrifice his ex- 
hausted men in a hopeless cause. While he 
and a small band held the squadron off in a 
long-range artillery duel that crippled the 
rigging of the British ships, the rest of his 
crew rowed to safety ashore. Then Reid 
fired his “Long Tom” through the bottom of 
his badly damaged little brig, took down his 
bullet-torn flag and went shore himself. 


There Commodore Lloyd sent him word 
that he was sending an armed force to take 
the crew captive. Reid led his men to an 
abandoned convent, raised his flag, and sent 
Lloyd the laconic message, ““We’re waiting.” 

The British commander gave up. 

The following day Reid was invited to call 
at the British consulate. As he approached 
the building, wary of a trap, he was met by 
@ group of officers from the enemy squadron, 
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who lifted their caps and cheered him heart. 
ily. Then they took him inside the con. 
sulate and toasted him—a tribute unique 
in military history and, in its way, as re. 
markable as the one Congress later paid him. 

It took 3 weeks to bury the British deaq 
and rerig their battered ships—which were 
carrying the artillery intended for use in 
the British attack on New Orleans. As a 
result, the expedition awaiting the artillery 
in Jamaica was also delayed 3 weeks—anqd 
this gave Andrew Jackson the time he needed 
to move his Tennessee riflemen south, organ- 
ize Jean Lafitte and his pirates, and set 
himself to give the British their final, cul. 
minating defeat of the War of 1812. 

Captain Reid had fought better than he 
knew. 

He returned from Fayal to be showered 
with honors. Congress asked him to pro- 
duce a lasting, workable design for our flag, 
He had his wife make a model of the ensign 
he had in mind—13 stripes for the Origin. 
Thirteen States, and a blue field to which a 
star for each new State could be added. Con- 
gress approved and President Monroe signed 
an act making this flag official on April 4, 
1818. On April 13 Mrs. Reid, in her hus- 
band’s presence, handed the flag she had 
made to the President—and the American 
flag, as we now know it, was for the first 
time hoisted over our Capitol. 

Today, of course, it still flies there—but the 
memory of Captain Reid has faded. I have 
a letter before me from his great-grandson, 
Sam C. Reid IV. He served in the New 
Guinea campaign of World War II on the 
U. S. S. Reid, third destroyer to be named 
for Sam Reid (she was sunk in the Leyte 
invasion in December 1944). He writes: 

“Capt. Sam C. Reid has been forgotten 
by the United States of America, for which 
he did so much, for he lies in an unmarked 
grave in Green-Wood Cemetery, Brooklyn.” 

Forgotten? Well, not quite. Representa- 
tive Francis E. Dorn, of Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
has a bill in Congress to provide a fitting 
memorial for his grave; and the Associated 
Granite Craftsmen’s Guild has offered to 
erect a monument. 

Perhaps the time is not far off when 
America will recall this gallant seaman 
who gave us our flag. 





House Resolution 183, “Counterproduc- 
tive” Propaganda—Minority Views 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the minority views on 
House Resolution 183, requesting the 
Secretary of State to formulate a reso- 
lution naming the U. S. S. R. as an ag- 
gressor and to take immediate steps to 
place such resolution on the agenda of 
the U. N. assembly: 
MINORITY VIEWS ON House ReEsOLuUTION 183 

We are in favor of a positive bipartisan 
political offensive against world communism. 

We believe this resolution will have a nega- 
tive, not a positive, result in such an of- 
fensive. Therefore, we are opposed to House 
Resolution 183. As Secretary Dulles says, it 
would be “counterproductive.” 

General Sarnoff, in his program for & 
political offensive against world communism, 
says: 
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Page 28—“The objective must aim to 
achieve dramatic victories as swiftly as pos- 
sible, as @ token of the changed state of 
affairs. Propaganda, for maximum effect, 
must not be an end in itself. Words that 
are not backed up by deeds, that do not 
generate deeds, lose their impact. The test 
is whether they build the morale of friends 
and undermine the morale of foes.” 

Applying these tests to this proposal to 
nave the U. N. condemn the U.S. 5S. R. as an 
aggressor, What are the chances for a swift 
dramatic victory? What will be the impact 
of a failure of this effort on the morale of 
our friends, both inside and outside the 
Iron Curtain? The answers are obvious, and 
demonstrate why this resolution should 
go no further. 

The diplomatic, the military implications 
of the action proposed by this resolution are 
far reaching, but the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs refused to hear any State or Defense 
Department witnesses before acting on this 
resolution. The only witnesses in the brief 
bearings were members of the select com- 
mittee. The committee report on this reso- 
lution does not contain or even refer to the 
adverse report from the State Department 
which we have included at the end of our 
statement. 

Our President, our two living ex-Presi- 
dents, our Secretary of State, our military 
leaders, are all opposed to the course of 
action this resolution would have the House 
request. We believe that any effective po- 
litical offensive against communism requires 
4 little teamwork. The Hoyse no doubt has 
aright to request executive action. In past 
years the House has teamed up with the 
Executive in passing “sense” resolutions op- 
posing entry of the Red Chinese into the 
United Nations and seeking a United Nations 
embargo against Red China. As a propa- 
ganda project, however, it is counter- 
productive to have the House formally and 
officially request action against communism 
when it knows in advance the adverse views 
of the executive branch, which has the 
responsibility of implementing the action. 

How will this, as General Sarnoff says, 
“build the morale of friends and undermine 
the morale of foes’’? 

Our country is now launched on a vast, 
complicated, risky political offensive against 
world communism, leading up to and away 
from the Four Power meeting at the summit. 
Our ultimate goal is no secret—just peace, 
and freedom for all mankind. The plays 
we make in driving toward that goal are not 
all announced in advance. We must not 
deliberately call openly for losing plays. We 
cannot have too many quarterbacks. In 
warfare, hot or cold, in political campaigns, 


*s in football, teamwork and timing are 
needed. For the House to approve House 
Resolution 183 would be bad timing and poor 
leamwork. 

_ We attach hereto correspondence of the 
State Department on House Resolution 183 
and statements of ex-Presidents Hoover and 
4ruman on Russia and the United Nations. 


While we have not taken time to secure 
additional names on this minority report, 
other members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Republicans and Democrats, are op- 
— to House action on House Resolution 

JOHN M. Vorys. 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
DONALD L. JACKSON. 
Kart M. LECompTE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATF, 
- Washington, D.C., April 18, 1955. 

*he Honorable JaMEs P. RICHARDS, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

aoe Mr. Ricuarps: Reference is made to 

;/\F letter of March 23, acknowledged March 

requesting comments on House Resolu- 


<0 
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tion 183. The resolution refers to the report 
of the Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression and requests the Secretary of State 
to instruct the United States representative 
to the United Nations to transmit copies of 
these reports to each member of the United 
Nations. It further requests the Secretary of 
State to instruct the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to formulate 
a resolution based upon the findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations of the commit- 
tee’s report “naming the U. S. S. R. as an 
aggressor against the nations enslaved by 
communism” and “to take immediate steps 
to place such resolution on the agenda of the 
General Assembly for early action.” 

The Department of State shares the con- 
cern expressed in the resolution with respect 
to the serious implications for the mainte- 
nance of world peace resulting from the ag- 
gressive policies of the U.S.S.R. The work 
of the select committee is most valuable in 
exposing the details of Soviet policies and 
techniques in connection with the establish- 
ment of Communist regimes in a number of 
satellite countries. 

We agree that it is desirable to give wide 
circulation to the reports of the select com- 
mittee. The United States representative to 
the United Nations, on instructions from the 
Department of State, has already transmitted 
copies of the select committee’s reports to 
all members of the United Nations. The only 
part of the report of the select committee 
which was not circulated was the section en- 
titled “Summary Report,” which contains 
the committee’s recommendations to the ex- 
ecutive branch. It was not considered ap- 
propriate to bring recommendations from the 
legislative branch to the attention of for- 
eign governents. Thus, the first action pro- 
posed in House Resolution 183 has substan- 
tially been taken. 

With respect to the request that a resolu- 
tion “naming the U. S. S. R. as an aggressor 
against the nations enslaved by communism” 
be prepared and placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly for early action, it is the 
view of the Department of State that such 
action would not bring about the desired 
result, a clear indictment of the U. S. S. R. 
for its policies of aggression and subversion. 

In the first place, many of the events 
which were studied by the Select Committee 
occurred a number of years ago, in many 
cases before the establishment of the United 
Nations and in some instances long before 
World War II. Many members would 
seriously question the wisdom and even the 
authority of the United Nations to embark 
upon an inquiry into such matters. It is 
doubtful whether opposition based upon this 
position could be overcome, particularly to 
the extent necessary to make decisive United 
Nations action possible. 

In the second place, any effort by the 
United Nations to investigate and judge the 
conditions by which constituents parts of 
the U. S. S. R. were incorporated into that 
country, regardless of how this incorporation 
occurred, might be looked upon by some 
members as an invasion of the domestic 
jurisdiction of the U. S. 8. R. and conse- 
quently contrary to article 2 (7) of the 
United Nations Charter which forbids the 
organization to intervene in matters essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
member. The basis for this constitutional 
objection would be the fear of these mem- 
bers that such action might eventually be- 
come a precedent that would be used to sup- 
port international action in other cases in- 
volving the way in which states extended 
their jurisdiction over contiguous areas in 
the process of national growth. In this con- 
nection, members would also be influenced 
by the fact that at the time the United 
Nations was established, all the constituent 
republics studied by the select committee 
were known to be under Soviet control. 
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Third, notwithstanding what the facts may 
actually reveal, such countries as Albania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, which the select committee 
studied, would strongly contend that they 
are independent states, that their Com- 
munist governments were freely chosen, and 
that their association with the U.S. S. R. is 
simply one of friendly alliance characterized 
by mutual respect for each other’s independ- 
ence. A vigorous assertion that no aggres- 
sion ever occurred, made by the alleged vic- 
tims, would make it difficult to convince 
delegations less knowledgeable in Com- 
munist strategy and tactics than ourselves 
of the need for assembly action. 

Fourth, many members oppose considera- 
tion of so-called “cold war” issues in the 
United Nations because they believe it in- 
creases international tensions without pro- 
ducing constructive results. An effort to 
indict the U. S. S. R. for aggression would 
be so regarded. 

In these circumstances it is unlikely that 
a@ resolution naming the U. S. S. R. as an 
aggressor against the nations enslaved by 
communism could obtain majority support. 
Moreover, if such action were nevertheless 
undertaken and a resolution subsequently 
adopted by a small majority, possibly with 
its language weakened for the sake of obtain- 
ing necessary support, the work of the select 
committee would be depreciated, and the 
Assembly’s action would be far less decisive 
than the situation studied by the select 
committee actually warrants. The Commu- 
nists could also be expected to capitalize 
upon the apparent breach in free-world 
unity. It is even conceivable that the As- 
sembly would not adopt any resolution what- 
soever. Such a failure to obtain action 
could adversely affect the present positive 
propaganda value of the select committee's 
work. 

Our experience indicates that the United 
States can most effectively expose the ag- 
gressive threat of Soviet communism by tak- 
ing advantage of specific cases arising out 
of current situations, most of which involve 
facts about which all members have first- 
hand knowledge. For example, during the 
Ninth General Assembly, in the discussion of 
the items introduced by the Soviet bloc ac- 
cusing the United States of aggression in 
the Far East and of violation of freedom of 
the seas, our delegation successfully demon- 
strated that the real aggressors were the 
Chinese Communists, supported by the So- 
viet Union. In this way the United States 
continues to expose before the United Na- 
tions the machinations of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

In combating Soviet propaganda offen- 
sives, we have found it extremely useful to 
incorporate selections from such material 
as that prepared by the select committee 
in official speeches to illustrate the long- 
continued fiouting of international obliga- 
tions and standards of conduct by the 
U. S. S. R. At the Assembly next fall, as 
in the past, our delegation will exploit every 
appropriate opportunity to expose aggressive 
communism, and in this process the select 
committee’s reports will be most valuable. 
Their use in the United Nations will com- 
plement efforts already underway in our 
overseas information program to publicize 
the committee’s findings. We also hope 
that other members, all of whom received 
copies of the committee's reports, will make 
good use of them in their own speeches. 

In light of the above observations, it is the 
view of the Department of State that adop- 
tion of the proposed resolution would be 
counter-productive in our mutual efforts to 
expose aggressive Soviet communism, in the 
United Nations and elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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JUNE 9, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN FosTeR DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I request your com- 
ments on House Resolution 183, “Requesting 
the Secretary of State to take action to carry 
out certain recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, con- 
tained in its report made at the close of the 
83d Congress.” 

This resolution was introduced on March 
22, 1955 and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

In response to a letter from the chairman 
requesting comments, Assistant Secretary of 
State Thruston B. Morton wrote the chair- 
man on April 18, 1955 commenting on the 
resolution and concluding, “it is the view 
of the Department of State that adoption 
of the proposed resolution would be counter- 
productive in our mutual efforts to expose 
aggressive Soviet communism, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere.” 

When House Resolution 183 came before 
the committee for consideration, I requested 
that, in view of the adverse report, witnesses 
from the Department of State be heard be- 
fore the committee acted on the resolution. 
On May 12 the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
by a divided vote, reported out the resolu- 
tion without hearing witnesses other than 
Members of Congress. The resolution was 
reported to the House today. I have not 
seen a copy of the report accompanying the 
resolution. 

I have felt that this resolution was most 
untimely. In view of the present situation 
and immediate future developments, I would 
like to have your views on the resolution as 
promptly as possible for my own benefit 
and for consideration by other Members of 
the House. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Vorys. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 10, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN M. VoryYs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear JOHN: I hasten to reply to your letter 
of June 9, 1955, requesting my views concern- 
ing House Resolution 183. This resolution 
refers to the report of the Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression and requests the 
Secretary of State to instruct the United 
States representative to the United Nations 
to transmit copies of the report to each 
member of the United Nations and to formu- 
late and place on the agenda of the General 
Assembly a resolution “naming the U.S.S. R. 
as an aggressor against the nations enslaved 
by communism.” 

As you know, the Department’s views on 
this resolution were submitted by Mr. Mor- 
ton to Representative RICHARDs in a letter of 
April 18, 1955. As Mr. Morton indicated, 
Ambassador Lodge has already transmitted 
copies of the select committee’s report, ex- 
cept for the section containing the commit- 
tee’s recommendations to the executive 
branch, to all members of the United Nations. 
The letter pointed out, however, that the 
action proposed by the committee, namely, 
a clear indictment of the U. S. S. R. for its 
policies of aggression and subversion, is not 
likely to succeed and that, in the view of the 
Department, to attempt it would be counter- 
productive. Mr. Morton enumerated the 
serious obstacles in the way of attaining the 
committee’s objective in the General Assem- 
bly. I have no reason to believe that recent 
developments have in any way lessened these 
difficulties. It is indeed likely that the pro- 
spective 4-power meeting this summer will 
increase the reluctance of a number of 
countries to support such action and they 
would not consider it useful now to place 
the matter on the agenda. 

Much as I value the committee's illuminat- 
ing exposure of Soviet policies and tech- 
niques in the establishment of Communist 
government in the satellite states, I am 
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eompelled to express my deep concern that 
the adoption of the proposed resolution 
would hinder rather than assist our mutual 
efforts to combat these Soviet practices. 
Moreover, its passage at this time would be 
widely interpreted as an effort to prejudice 
the forthcoming Four Power negotiations. 
Needless to say, the Department of State 
will continue to take advantage of every 
opportunity in the United Nations and else- 
where to expose the aggressive threat of 
Soviet communism. In this continuing ef- 
fort, we shall of course rely heavily on the 
valuable information contained in the com- 
mittee’s report. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 





Excerpts FROM TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENTS 
Harry S. TRUMAN AND HERBERT HOOVER BE- 
FORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER 


Mr. Truman (April 18, 1955): 


“ADVANTAGE OF SOVIET MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE U. N. 


“We knew at the time the United Nations 
was created that we were having difficulties 
with the Soviet leaders and that our difficul- 
ties might increase. We were determined, 
nevertheless, to go ahead with the creation 
of the United Nations and to get the Soviet 
Union into it, committed to the principles 
of international peace which are expressed 
in the charter. Without such a commit- 
ment on their part, we believed that the 
United Nations would not be successful. 
Looking back now, I think this was the cor- 
rect course. We were striving to prevent the 
East-West split which has now become 
known as the cold war. We were striving to 
set up an organization which would bridge 
the split. Of course, no charter, no consti- 
tution can wipe out a power conflict. We 
must not blame the United Nations for all 
the bad things that have happened outside 
the United Nations and in violation of its 
principles. Soviet membership in the 
United Nations has been an advantage to 
the cause of peace, because the peoples of 
the world have been able to compare the 
Soviet’s conduct to the standards of inter- 
national peace laid down in the charter and 
to see that the Soviets have violated the 
basic ideals of mankind.” 

Mr. Hoover (April 21, 1955, answering a 
question by Senator SmITH): 

“Senator, at one time I made a suggestion 
that either the Russians be asked to retire 
in order to give free entry to 14 nations 
which they have excluded, and in order that 
we might have a more unified front among 
free nations, and I suggested that if it was 
not possible to get them out of the United 
Nations we might consider a new organism 
to include only the free nations. I don’t 
think at the present moment in view of con- 
flicts which have developed among free na- 
tions that either course would be workable. 
My own conclusion is that we have to go on 
and worry with the Russians and with the 
hope that things may be better sometime. 
In any event, we have the opportunity of 
exposing them in five languages all at once.” 





A Toast to the Flag, by John Jay Daly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 


the fact that proper credit was not given 
to the author of the poem I inserted in 


June 1) 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under date of 
June 8, in connection with an article 
from the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes, I wish to request unanimous 
consent to make the following insertion 
giving proper credit to Mr. John Jay 
Daly, the writer who was inspired to 
compose the powerful stanzas and its 
correct title “A Toast to the Flag”: 


“Here’s to the red of it; there’s not a threaq 
of it 
In all the spread of it from foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, faced steel and lead 
for it, 
Slept with the dead for it, bathing it req, 


“Here’s to the white of it; who knows the 
might of it 
But thrills at the sight of it through day 
and night, 
Womanhood’s care for it made manhood 
dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it kept it so white. 


“Here's to the blue of it; heavenly hue of it 
Star spangled view of it, constant and 
true; 
And here’s to the whole of it, stars, stripes, 
and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it—red, white, and 
blue.” 





Scrambled Pay-Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as TV shows are viewed by 
millions of people throughout the coun- 
try, the fate of television programing 
is affected with a special public interest. 
In this connection, I would like to include 
the following statement on pay television 
made by Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., at 
the annual conference of the primary 
affiliated stations of the CBS Television 
Network and CBS, which was held in 
New York on May 19, 1955: 


CBS opposes pay television because It 
would hijack the American public into pay- 
ing for the privilege of looking at its own 
television sets. This is a betrayal of the 34 
million families who have already spent $13.5 
billion for their sets in the expectation that 
they would be able to use them as much as 
they wanted without paying for the preroga- 
tive of watching. 

Under pay television, stations which are 
now broadcasting free programs would 
scramble the pictures and sound so that the 
set owner could not receive them unless he 
paid for each program. Such programs 
could be unscrambled only when a costly 
gadget, attached to the home receiver, is fed 
a coin or slug, a key or card for which the 
viewer pays. Since a station cannot televise 
two programs at once, any station broad- 
casting a scrambled-pay program would nec- 
essarily have to eliminate its free program 
during that time period. Pay television 
would black out the best of free television 
In essence, this is a booby trap, a scheme to 
render the television owner blind, and then 
rent him a seeing-eye dog at so much per 
mile—to restore to him, only very partially, 
what he had previously enjoyed as a natural 
right. 

Pay-television promoters say they would 
be satisfied if they got $100 a year from vas 
average family. On this basis, today’s te/e- 
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yision audience would pay some $3.5 billion 
a year—more than it pays for shoes or doc- 
tors or electricity—for viewing far fewer pro- 
grams than it now watches without charge. 
This is three times the amount now being 
paid by the public for all spectator admis- 
Ss. 

a dade? the present system of American 
television, no set owner is deprived of a pro- 
gram because he is not as prosperous as his 
neighbor. But, once the turnstile of pay 
television is placed in the living room, the 
families who rely most on television for their 
entertainment and information would be hit 
the hardest because they would be the ones 
who, for economic reasons, would have to 
restrict their viewing most severely. Tele- 
yision would no longer belong to all the 
people all the time. 

One of the arguments made by the pro- 
moters of pay television is that its introduc- 
tion would hurt nobody. ‘Try it out in the 
market place, they say. Surely this is in 
the American tradition. There would, they 
claim, be free television for those who want 
what they are now getting and there would 
be pay television for those who want the 
unusual, the sort of entertainment and cul- 
ture which free television cannot afford cur- 
rently. But this is a specious claim, un- 
supported by the economic facts of life. It 
is the sheerest kind of sophistry and it is 
intellectual quicksand. 

It is probably that pay television would 
deliver an occasional heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight, and possibly such special en- 
tertainment as @ multi-million-dollar first- 
run movie, which the economics of present 
television cannot reach, at least as of today. 
On the other hand, the bulk of any program- 
ing for which pay television would bid is 
bound to be the very kind of entertainment 
which already has found such high favor in 
present day free television. The result of 
this is that the public would be victimized 
into paying out billions of dollars a year for 
a programing service which they are now 
getting free. 

If this scheme is authorized and becomes 
generally established, pay television would 
be able to bid away from free television 
every kind of program which the public now 
enjoys. For example: For viewing the World 
Series at home, a tribute of some $6 million 
per game would be levied on the public if 
each family watched the series in 1954 were 
forced to put up the modest sounding sum 
of 50 cents for each game. Thus the people 
would pay 15 to 25 times as much as is now 
being paid by the sponsors who bring them 
the games free. 

If only 5 percent of the families who now 
watch Ed Suilivan’s Toast of the Town would 
pay only 50 cents each to see the show, they 
would spend $375,000—two and one-half 
times as much as the sponsor now pays 


to bring it to the public free. The other 
95 percent would then have the “free choice” 
that pay television promoters want to give 
them: the free choice of not watching 
Toast of the Town or paying to see it. It's 
the old story of letting the camel get his 
hose into the tent. Once this happens, the 
channel on which Toast of the Town ts 


broadcast would be scrambled out for every- 
one who doesn’t pay. 

What is true of these two examples is true 

of every one of the public’s favorite pro- 
grams. If pay television is authorized, no- 
body could blame the owners of popular at- 
tractions for putting them where they could 
Produce the most income. No one can be 
SO naive as to believe that popular pro- 
grams would be broadcast free if they could 
be charged for. 
Thus television could not long remain 
uf free and half fee. Either television pro- 
grams belong to the public free or they be- 
long to the highest bidder. During the hours 
When most people watch television, co- 
existence would be unlikely; it would be an 
economic improbability. 


hz 
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It is claimed that under pay television 
there would be more cultural programs ap- 
pealing to small minorities. We believe 
the reverse to be the fact. If, as the pay- 
television promoters say, installing a mini- 
mum service in a single major city will 
cost tens of millions of dollars, installing 
it throughout the total area now served by 
television will cost billions of dollars. Peo- 
ple who make such an investment will have 
to get it back by putting on the type of 
shows which will attract the largest audi- 
ences. If a million families were willing to 
pay $1 each to see a movie and 100,000 peo- 
ple would pay $2 each to see a ballet, there 
would be no ballet. 

It is difficult to believe that the Federal 
Communications Commission would author- 
ize a scheme which seems to be so clearly 
contrary to the public interest. However, 
if pay television should become established, 
economic necessity will force CBS to par- 
ticipate. Unlike theater owners, we have 
no economic axe to grind. We could expect 
to operate profitably under a system of pay 
television. With our programing know-how, 
facilities and experience, we regard it as 
more than probable that we would earn 
our share of the billions of pay-television 
dollars. But this is not where CBS believes 
its best interests lie. 

We are proud of the progress the broad- 
casting industry has made in establishing 
a nationwide free television service. The 
pay television promoters have continuously 
predicted the failure of free television at 
every point of its development; that it could 
never support itself without direct tribute 
from the public. They made these false 
prophecies 25 years ago and, as recently as 
1946, the president of Zenith Radio Corp. 
flatly stated “the advertisers haven’t suffi- 
cient money to pay for the type of con- 
tinuous programs that will be necessary to 
make the public buy television receivers by 
the millions.” Today there are 36 million 
television sets in daily use. Unlike these 
false prophets, we set no limits to the in- 
creased and continually increasing service 
to the public of free television. 

During the past 7 years, and at the cost 
of a refrigerator, the average family has been 
able to convert its home into a center of 
information and entertainment not even the 
wealthiest could have enjoyed 10 short years 
ago. The finest talents of Broadway and 
Hollywood, the significant events of Wash- 
ington, faces of Presidents and legislators, 
the art of museums and advances of science 
have become as familiar to televsion set own- 
ers as their neighbors down the street. And 
past advances are only a prelude to future 
accomplishments. We are unwilling to see 
the present system, under which everybody 
watches television as much he wants, de- 
stroyed and a great and unifying medium 
of communication disrupted, with attendant 
dangers to our entire economy. The cost to 
the public in dollars and in the loss of free 
television far outweighs the potential gains 
of the pay-television scheme. 

We believe, therefore, that the public’s 
best interests and our best interests as well, 
lie in the continuing expansion of free tele- 
vision; that television channels now dedi- 
cated to all the public shou'!d not be used 
for the introduction of a system whose bene- 
fits to each viewer would be limited by his 
ability to pay. 

Because the pay-television scheme would 
impose an unnecessary burden of billions of 
dollars on the American public; because it 
would charge the public for the popular 
programs it now enjoys free; because it 
would become a discriminatory service, avail- 
able in large part to only those who could 
afford to pay; because it would endanger the 
scope and qualify of nationwide news and 
public service programing, we shall Oppose 
it before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 
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A Sorry Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the REcorp an editorial from 
the New York Times of June 12, 1955, 
entitled, “Report on Polio.” 

The editorial deals with the sorry mess 
that has resulted from the complete ab- 
dication of leadership and responsibility 
in the handling of the Dr. Salk anti- 
polio vaccine program. It calls atten- 
tion to the tragic bungling of this pro- 
gram by the administration as com- 
pared with the brilliant record of Canada 
in the production and distribution of the 
vaccine there. 

The editorial follows: 

REPORT ON POLIO 


Surg. Gen. Leonard A. Scheele’s let- 
ter to Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby and the 
paper that he read last week at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation are his most explicit statements on 
the mishaps that followed the inoculation of 
schoolchildren with Dr. Salk’s antipolio 
vaccine—yet not explicit enough for Mr. 
Basil O’Connor, who protests On behalf of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis that only the Public Health Service’s 
version of our experience with the vaccine 
has been presented. 

Mr. O’Connor is clearly right. Beyond the 
fact that live virus had contaminated some 
supposedly killed vaccine we know little of 
what happened in the factory. It may be 
that the full report of Dr. Scheele gives the 
information that is lacking. The mystery 
deepens in the light of the brilliant record of 
Canada. There over 500,000 children have 
been vaccinated, so far without any mishap. 
Yet the procedure followed by Canada Is es- 
sentially the same as that laid down by Dr. 
Salk and originally followed in this country— 
supposedly. Possibly Dr. Salk will clarify the 
mystery. The Public Health Service main- 
tains that his methods work well on a small 
scale but not when it comes to factory pro- 
duction and testing for safety. But why 
should the Salk technique succeed in Canada 
and prove inadequate here? A partial expla- 
nation may be found in the method of pro- 
duction. Originally we licensed six pharma- 
ceutical houses and left to them the inter- 
pretation of the rules formulated by the 
National Health Institutes laboratories; in 
Canada all vaccine has been produced in the 
Connaught Medical Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto under the strict control 
of the Ministry of Health and its Federal 
Laboratory of Hygiene. 

Was the virus used in last year’s field 
trials better than that distributed and in- 
oculated this year? It may have been, but 
there is no certainty. It is probable that it 
contained some live virus and that some of 
the failures tabulated in the Francis report 
are thus to be accounted for. If so, it would 
be unwise to rely too much on the statistics 
of that report. 

On the whole, Dr. Scheele’s two statements 
support those public health authorities who 
contend that the Public Health Service, in- 
stead of rushing into mass production this 
year, should have continued the field trials 
of last year on a national scale. Had that 
policy been followed, the public would have 
accepted the mishaps that have occurred as 
inevitable incidents in a great experiment, 
just as it accepted those listed in the Francis 
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report. Neither Dr. Scheele’s letter to Secre- 
tary Hobby nor the paper that he read before 
the American Medical Association at Atlantic 
City absolves the Public Health Service of 
responsibility for the bungling that has at- 
tended the production and testing of the 
Salk vaccine. 





Westward Movement of Center of 
Population of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as it appears that the center 
of population of the United States will 
remain within the boundaries of the 
State of Illinois for approximately the 
next 100 years, it would appear to me to 
be extremely wise to make some effort 
to distribute the Federal Government 
workload into the State of Illinois, so it 
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would be more accessible to the majority 
of the people of our country, many of 
whom are today living 3,000 miles from 
our National Capital. 

The history of the center of popula- 
tion indicates that at the time the site 
for the National Capital was selected the 
city of Washington was almost the center 
of population of our country. In 1790 
the center of population was 23 miles 
east of Baltimore, Md., and in 1800 the 
center of population was still on the east 
side of Washington, D. C., which made 
Washington not only near the geograph- 
ical center but also near the center of 
population as well. 

According to the 1950 Bureau of the 
Census report—nearly 160 years later— 
the geographical center is some 1,590 
miles to the west of the Capital City, 
and the center of population is in Den- 
ver Township, Richland County, IIl., 
which is 8 miles north-northwest of 
Olney, Ill._—a distance of approximately 
1,000 miles west of our Capital City. 

The following report shows the west- 
ward movement of the center of popula- 
tion of the United States between 1790 
and 1950: 





Approximate location 





40 miles northwest by west of Washington, D.C. (in Virginia). 
16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va. 

19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va. 

16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va. 

23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio, 

48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, Ohio (in Kentucky). 


6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind, 
8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, Ind. 


3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. 
2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon Township, Sullivan County, 


= North lati- | West longi- 
Year tude tude 
° , ’ ° ’ ” 
re 39 16 30 76 11 12 | 23 miles east of Baltimore, Md. 
eee. os 39 16~«6 76 56 30 18 miles west ef Baltimore, Md. 
UN ns as 39 11 30 77 37 #12 
De Seer a 39 § 42 78 33 =-0 
RNR cs 38 57 54 79 16 5 
Pe ckoskee 39 2 «OO 80 18 O 
a 33 8 0 81 19 O 
wt BD OR 82 48 48 
a 39 #12 0 83 35 42 
DR ctngcnatie 30 4 8 84 39 40 
I 39 11 56 85 32 53 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind. 
1900__. 39 9 =36 85 48 54 
ee oF OF 86 32 20 In the city of Bloomington, Ind. 
1920_.......| 39 10 21 86 43 15 
1930_... | 39 «3 O45 87 8 6 
re 38 56 54 87 22 35 
Ind. 

DOPRcccvns~ 38 50 21 88 9 33 


8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland County, Il. 








Stability in the Lead and Zinc Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the Oil 
Workers International Union and the 
United Chemical Workers Union, CIO, 
met in joint convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the week cof February 28, 1955. 
This was the last convention for each of 
these unions and the first convention 
for the great new union that was there 
formed as a result of amerger. The new 
organization is known as the Oil, Chemi- 
cal, and Atomic Workers International 
Union, CIO. 

Among the resolutions adopted at this 
important meeting was a clear and 
straightforward formulation of a pro- 
fram for stability in the lead and zinc 
industry. The statement of the legis- 
Jation needed and the steps necessary to 
bring about the rehabilitation of the 


lead and zinc industry as set forth in 
the following resolution merits the 
thoughtful consideration of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 


WE NEED STABILITY IN THE LEAD AND ZINC 
INDUSTRY 


Whereas the lead and zinc industry, 
smelters, mills, and mines have been passing 
through a period of economic distress, cur- 
tailment of operations, and substantial un- 
employment; and 

Whereas this curtailment of operations 
occurs at a time when consumption and un- 
employment within the United States con- 
tinues at a high level and at the same time 
it occurs in this industry they have faced 
unemployment and part-time employment. 

To meet these needs United Gas, Coke, and 
Chemical Workers of America established a 
lead and zinc council, which has sought to 
meet the problems facing the industry. 
After consultation with all groups and agen- 
cies in the Government, organized labor, and 
the industry, a three-point program was 
adopted to provide aid and assistance to the 
workers as well as the producers in this in- 
dustry, as follows: 

1. An immediate purchase program by the 
Federal Government of lead and zinc under 
fixed floor price contracts which are author- 
ized by section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 
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2. Enactment of legislation similar jp 
principle to that introduced by Senator Mur. 
RAY, Democrat, of Montana, and Congress. 
woman Prost, Democrat, of Idaho. This 
legislation would permit the adoption of an 
incentive payment plan combined with Goy. 
ernment purchase of materials. 

3. Enactment of Federal legislation that 
would grant aid and assistance to workers, 
plants, mines, companies, and communities 
affected by imports. 

I. TO WORKERS 


A. Supplemental unemployment payments 
to affected workers. 

B. Retraining opportunities. 

C. Necessary transportation assistance in 
moving when shifted from community to 
community. 

II. TO COMPANIES, MINES, AND PLANTS 


A. Loans and assistance to enable them to 
improve their efficiency and become more 
competitive. 

B. Loans to enable them to shift their pro- 
duction to other items (not applicable to 
lead, zinc, and copper). 


III. TO COMMUNITIES BY GIVING 


A. Assistance to the communities in deter- 
mining alternative types of production and 
employment opportunities. 

B. Aid in the determination of research, 
marketing, and employment opportunities, 

C. Assistance in attracting new and diver- 
sified industries. 

A purchase program under point No. 1 fs 
now in effect with intention of purchasing 
domestic lead and zinc at prevailing prices to 
a total of 300,000 tons for stockpile purposes, 
This program has given some relief to this 
stricken industry. 

Point 2. The Congress should enact legisla. 
tion for premium-price plan contained in the 
bills introduced by Senator Murray and 
Congresswoman Prost in the 83d Congress. 

To implement the third point of the above 
plan we urge approval of the Trade Adjust- 
ment Act as introduced in the 83d Congress 
by Senator JOHN KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
and Congressmen WILLIAMS, of New Jersey, 
and EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania. 

This bill, if enacted, would provide aid to 
workers, industrial enterprise, and commu- 
nities affected by foreign-trade policy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
International Union, CIO, endorses the three- 
point program approved by the lead and zinc 
council including the request to the Congress 
to enact incentive payment plan as intro- 
duced by Senator Murray and Congress- 
woman Prost and the Trade Adjustment Act 
as introduced by Senator KENNEDy and Con- 
gressmen WILLIAMS and EsSERHARTER, 





Television for Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the enact- 
ment of realistic legislation to control 
campaign expenditures in connection 
with Federal elections is one of the im- 
portant tasks which confronts this Con- 
gress. The Hennings bill for that pur- 
pose, S. 636, will be considered by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate tomorrow morniné, 
I am advised. A companion bill, H. B. 
2139, is at present before the Subcom- 
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mittee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration. I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on Mon- 
day, June 13, which clearly demonstrates 
the importance of these bills, and shows 
their relationship to other issues of con- 
cern to all Members of Congress and to 
the country as a whole: 
TELEVISION FOR CANDIDATES 


pr. Frank Stanton, president of the Co- 
jumbia Broadcasting System, has raised a 
highly significant question about the regu- 
lations governing the use of television in 
national political campaigns. CBS will give 
free television time to presidential candi- 
dates of the two major parties in 1956 for 
a series of Lincoln-Douglas type debates— 
provided that there is a modification of the 
requirement of equivalent free time for all 
other candidates. Such an offer, if it was 
made feasible by proper amendment of the 
law, undoubtedly would be repeated by the 
other networks. While the availability of 
some free time would by no means eliminate 
the need for paid political programs on tele- 
vision and radio, it certainly would help 
reduce to more manageable proportions costs 
that keep both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees begging for 
funds. 

The key point, of course, is to retain es- 
sential safeguards while modifying section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act, 
which stipulates that if a network or sta- 
tion gives free time to one candidate it must 
extend the same privilege to all other can- 
didates for the office. Section 315 was 
adopted for a reason of fundamental im- 
portance—to prevent rank political favor- 
itism on federally regulated airwaves. It 
has prevented this favoritism, however, by 
freezing out much of the national political 
discussion that otherwise would take place 
on radio and television. Because it ob- 
viously would be impossible to extend free 
time to each of the 18 candidates for the 
Presidency in 1952, most of whom polled a 
mere handful of votes, there was for prac- 
tical purposes no free television and radio 
time on the national level. 

Obviously there would be need for great 
care in amending the regulations so as to 
preserve the principle of impartiality. In 
this respect the specific amendment pro- 
posed by Dr. Stanton is deficient, for it would 
raise the possibility of favoritism for one 
candidate through repeated appearances on 
panel discussions or other public-affairs 
type programs at the discretion of the net- 
works. The aim ought to be to preserve the 
equal-time principle for serious contenders 
while affording greater flexibility in format. 

What could reasonably be done, it seems to 
Us, would be for Congress to amend the Fed- 
eral Communications Act to recognize that 
the country has two major parties. Cer- 
tainly the law should not discriminate 
against the possible rise of new parties on 
& national basis. But Congress could fairly 
provide that the free-time principle on the 
Presidential level would extend only to par- 
ues that polled, say, 1 million votes each in 
the last presidential election or that could 
muster 200,000 or 300,000 signatures on a 
Petition. In this way the public interest in 
qual free time for parties with a national 
‘ONOWing could be met without placing the 
Vegetarians or Prohibitionists on a par with 
the Democrats and Republicans. 

As this newspaper views it, three broad 
‘venues are open for reform in controlling 
‘ampaign expenditures. The first is in more 
realistic limits on political outlays and more 
ngorous reporting of contributions, as pro- 
bp in the Hennings bill in the Senate. 

‘€ second is in greater public participation 
‘n campaign financing through much more 
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widespread individual contributions: An 
important third is in bringing television and 
radio regulations up to date with political 
realities. 





Contributions for Political Campaigns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘Shop Talk at Thirty,” written 
by Robert U. Brown, and published in 
the June 4, 1955, issue of the magazine 
Editor & Publisher. The article, in 
which I think all Members of Congress 
will be interested, suggests a rather 
unique method of raising campaign 
funds. I believe it has a great deal of 
merit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SuHop TALK At THIRTY 
(By Robert U. Brown) 


Public service advertising has become a 
useful and vital social tool in the 12 years 
since the organization of the Advertising 
Council. It has aided a hundred causes 
among which have been the savings bond 
program, forest fire prevention, traffic acci- 
dent prevention, blood banks, get-out-the- 
vote, etc. 

Philip L. Graham, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, suggest pub- 
lic service advertising be applied to the ma- 
jor problem: 

“That is, how can we raise enough honest, 
untainted money to permit our politicians to 
run for office without becoming obligated to 
corrupt or selfish forces? And in doing this, 
how can we help to create a higher regard 
for the importance of politics in the Ameri- 
can future?” 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
June 1, Mr. Graham stated that we, as a 
Nation, face problems that involve life and 
death for all of us; yet we insist on having 
the lowest sort of opinion of the very people 
we entrust with those problems; and we force 
them to operate under conditions which do 
everything to repel decent men. 

Who are these people who bear this great 
responsibility, and whom we treat so stu- 
pidly? They are, of course, the politicians. 
They include Dwight D. Eisenhower, Adlai 
Stevenson, 96 Senators, 435 Congressmen, 48 
Governors, the 750,000 other elective officials, 
and the Cabinet officers and tens of thou- 
sands of appointive officials and political 
workers who must live under our existing 
system of politics. 

“These are the people whose day-by-day 
actions will very largely determine the great- 
est conflict in the history of the world. Yet 
how do we tell them we regard them? We 
tell them that we consider them fust a little 
above outlaws. Thus, this spring in a nation- 
wide Gallup poll, 7 out of 10 people with an 
opinion stated that they would not like to 
see their children enter politics as a life's 
work.” 

The root of the problem is money, our 
habits regarding contributions for political 
campaigns, Mr. Graham says. We not only 
rank politicians close to skunks in the popu- 
larity polls, but we force them to live in a 
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system which goes a long way toward de- 
priving them of self-respect. 

First, we maintain a boldface, official lie 
about the cost of political campaigns and 
the amounts of political contributions. 

Second, we almost universally fail to 
respond to, or even to recognize, the duties 
of the individual citizen in a free society. 

Third, we consequently force politicians 
to live in close connection with the filthy 
power of gangsters and the acquisitive power 
of special interest groups and favor seekers. 

Citing the Federal law limiting campaign 
expenditures by a candidate for Congress to 
$5,000, by a candidate for the Senate to $25,- 
000, and by a national political committee 
to $3 million, Mr. Graham says this forces 
a man entering politics to launch his career 
with an initial act of blatant hypocrisy. Also 
citing actual expenditures—$17,500,000 by 
the national committees in the 1952 cam- 
paign, “and there are counties in this coun- 
try where even a sheriff’s race costs from 10 
to 20 times more than $25,000"—Mr. Graham 
called this a “monumentally deceitful sys- 
tem of laws and reporting.” 

Examining the default of the citizenry, 
he noted that after the 1954 congressional 
elections the Gallup Poll asked people 
whether they had made a political contribu- 
tion. This showed that only 1 family out 
of 20 had made any political contribution 
and would mean that only about 2 out of 
every 100 citizens made any contribution. 

Rushing to fill this vacuum are the sums 
raised by the underworld, funds contributed 
by special-interest groups at home and 
abroad, and the contributions by “the hope- 
fuls” who expect to receive high public of- 
fice as a reward. 

“The high cost of politics is a direct re- 
sult of a high population and an expanding 
right of suffrage,” Mr. Graham said. “And 
superficial attempts to solve the problem by 
having politicians pass rules as to what other 
politicians can get free TV time are only 
going to create new problems. Even stronger 
language can be employed against the sug- 
gestion, now 50 years old but constantly re- 
vived, that the Government should appro- 
priate funds for this purpose.” 

He commended the step toward reform 
now being studied by the Senate committee 
under Senator HENNINGS of Missouri—the 
60th congressional committee to review this 
subject in the last 50 years—but added that 
hearings so far indicate the new limits will 
still invite evasions by being unrealistically 
low. 

Therefore, the problem will still be with 
us, he added. 

“The problem is how to convince millions 
of Americans of an obvious fact—that good 
citizenship requires political contributions 
by each individual to the party or candidates 
of his choice,” Mr. Graham stated. “Good 
citizenship requires this just as much as it 
requires contributions to one’s church, one’s 
community fund, the Red Cross, or other 
causes.” 

Here’s where public service advertising 
could be used to advantage, he suggests. 
Others, including some members of the Ad- 
vertising Council, may disagree with Mr. 
Graham on this point. But it seems to us he 
has made a good case, and one worth listen- 
ing to in its conclusion: 

“One does not have to be an Einstein to 
see how great a function public service ad- 
vertising could perform in helping to build 
a new and decent foundation under our sys- 
tem of political finance. Through television, 
magazines, radio, newspapers, billboards, car 
cards—even match boxes—the average de- 
cent American could be reminded and re- 
minded again of the importance of good gov- 
ernment. Of how good government depends 
on each citizen’s supporting, as he can, the 
party or candidate of his choice. And by do- 
ing this we can gain the larger objective of 
giving public recognition to the fact that 
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there should be no more noble calling in a 
free society than that of public life. 

“A complete, well-coordinated campaign of 
public service advertising can create proper 
citizen support for political campaigns. It 
can do so quickly. By doing so it can, as I 
have said, create the most important politi- 
cal reform of the century. 

“What is needed to make this happen? 
What is needed to make it work? Nothing 
more than the support of you and other 
decent citizens like yourselves. 

‘This country has in the Avertising Coun- 
cil a nonprofit, nonpartisan, public service 
group that annually administers $100 mil- 
lion worth of public service advertising do- 
nated by American business. The Adver- 
tising Council could provide a practical 
means for conducting such an educational 
campaign. It can be a campaign to further 
good government by reminding every citizen 
of his duty to support the party and candi- 
dates of his choice. 

“For my part I hope it is done. For your 
part, I hope you join in making it a success. 

“For our part, for the common concern 
of this country, we must end the fantastic 
system under which we treat our politicians 
as unsavory characters while at the same 
time we charge them with preserving our 
very civilization.” 





Libraries for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 10, 1955, there appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald an 
editorial entitled, “Libraries for All.” 
Under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
this editorial in the REcorp: 

LIBRARIES FOR ALL 


The public library, like the public school, 
has been dangerously neglected in the United 
States. A bulwark of the democratic proc- 
ess—more important than ever in the height- 
ened complexity of the contemporary world— 
the public library has not kept abreast of 
the country’s spreading population. Espe- 
cially in rural areas and farming communi- 
ties, library service of any sort is sadly lack- 
ing. Over 26 million Americans are today 
without access to modern libraries; more 
than 400 counties—roughly 1 out of every 
6 in the Nation—have no public libraries 
at all. 

The conditions is the more shameful since 
it can be so readily remedied. Improvement 
of library services is less difficult and less 
costly than improvement of the country’s 
ailing public school system. It entails no 
controversial racial or religious issues and no 
bugbear of Federal control. And under the 
terms of a bill on which the House recently 
held hearings, the cost of the proposed pro- 
gram would be no more than $714 million 
a year for 5 years in the form of Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States—about one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the total Federal 
budget, or 5 cents per capita. 

The library services bill has 15 bipartisan 
Senate sponsors in addition to Lister HILL 
who introduced it. In the House, 27 identi- 
cal bills to the same purpose have been intro- 
duced. Senator HILL, who also introduced 
one of the principal aids to education bills, 
remarked that “library service complements 
and supplements the work of our schools by 
carrying the school into the home.” It is, 
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indeed, an indispensable means toward the 
attainment of an informed and enlightened 
citizenry. 





Resolution of Baltic Committee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Concerning House Reso- 
lution 183 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 12, I had the honor to speak 
before the Baltic Committee of Wash- 
ington, D.C. I was happy to hear taken 
up and passed unanimously a resolution 
having to do with the threat to peace 
caused by the continued Russian Com- 
munist occupation of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania This resolution was par- 
ticularly pertinent not only because 
June 14 of each year commemorates the 
mass deportation of more than 50,000 
people from the Baltic States into Soviet 
Russia, but this year it had particular 
significance because pending before the 
House Rules Committee is House Reso- 
lution 183, requesting the Secretary of 
State to do the following: 

First. To instruct the United States 
Representative to the United Nations to 
transmit to each member nation of the 
United Nations copies of the summary 
report of the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression—House Report No. 
2684, part 16, 83d Congress—as well as 
copies of all other reports submitted to 
the House by such select committee. 

Second. To formulate a_ resolution 
based upon the findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations contained in such 
House Report No. 2684, part 16, 83d Con- 
gress, naming the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics as an aggressor against 
the nations enslaved by communism; and 

Third. To instruct the United States 
Representative to the United Nations to 
take immediate steps to place such reso- 
lution on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly for early action. 

In view of the relationship the resolu- 
tion of the Baltic Committee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has to do with House Reso- 
lution 183, under unanimous consent, I 
ask to have this resolution inserted in 
the REcorp: 

Whereas the investigations of the special 
select committee, which was created in 1953 
by the House of Representatives, have estab- 
lished that “Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally annexed 
by the U. S. S. R.” and that “the continu- 
ing military and political occupation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by the U.S.S. R. 
is a major cause of the dangerous world ten- 
sions which now beset mankind and there- 
fore constitutes a serious threat to peace”; 
and 

Whereas on March 22, 1955, identical reso- 
lutions were introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressmen THomas J. 
Dopp, of Connecticut; ALVIN M. BENTLEY, of 
Michigan; MICHAEL A. FErIGHAN, of Ohio; 
Patrick J. Hi.tuincs, of California; THADDEUS 
M. MacuHrowicz, of Michigan; and Ray J. 
MADDEN, of Indiana, asking the Secretary of 
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State to formulate a resolution “naming the 
Soviet Union as an aggressor against nations 
enslaved by communism” and to take imme. 
diate steps to place such resolution on the 
agenda of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for early action; and 

Whereas the date of June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of Soviet mass deportations 
of citizens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithy. 
ania to slave labor in remote Asian parts of 
the Soviet Union, presently being continued 
under the disguise of the plan for cultivation 
of virgin lands; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the incorpo- 
ration of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union and is steadfastly con. 
tinuing recognition of their lawful diplo- 
matic representatives in this country: Noy, 
therefore, be it 

Resoived, That we here assembled in 
prayerful mourning for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun. 
tries vigorously protest against the continu. 
ous practice of genocide and enslavement of 
the Baltic peoples by the Soviet regime; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
States to initiate an investigation of Soviet 
violations of international treaties and hu- 
man rights in the Baltic States by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, with 
the aim of achieving the withdrawal of Soviet 
occupation forces from their territories; and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute support and encouragement 
of the Baltic nations’ struggle for regaining 
their liberty, and that we pledge our un- 
equivocal support to America’s leadership in 
the fateful fight of the free world against 
totalitarian Communist aggression. 





The Neighborly Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address: 

THE NEIGHBORLY WAY 


(By Congressman JoHN M. Vorys, Franklin 
University Commencement, June 5, 1955, 
Columbus, Ohio) 


Graduates of 1955, I congratulate you on 
winning your diplomas the hard way. You 
have had no easy, secluded campus life. T0 
paraphrase Longfellow: 

“For you, while your companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

This is the commencement season, Yo 
may have missed some of the trimmings that 
make college days so dear in memory to 
thousands who are leaving our colleges and 
universities this month; the wooded campus, 
the ivy-covered halls, the games, the extra- 
curricular activities. You have gained 
through your hard work an appreciation of 
the value of learning that may be missing 
among many who are graduating elsewhere 
this June. / 

It is most appropriate that your studies 
should be crowned by the ritual and pagean- 
try of this ceremony today. The very words, 
commencement, bachelor, or baccalaureate, 
diploma, the caps and gowns, all carry on the 
traditions of the medieval sanctity sul 
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rounding study and scholarship. The fun- 
damental concept is that this is both an 
ending and & beginning. ‘Your degree gives 
you rights, dignities, privileges, and equally, 
responsibilities, among your fellowmen. 

For while you have earned your degree by 
spending time, money, and effort, you have 
only partially paid for your education. Your 
opportunity was given you, not by a tax- 
supported institution, not by a vast endow- 
ment of a private university, but as a serv- 
ice of the YMCA, ‘You will be indebted to 
the YMCA spirit as long as you live. 

What is this YMCA spirit? 

There are many things that could be said 

about it, Today I shall touch on one view 
of it. 
a. 1934 the Columbus YMCA owed nearly 
a million dollars. I was talked into heading 
a drive to start cleaning up that debt in 
the depths of the depression. I tried to 
think of a phrase, an idea, that would de- 
scribe my concept of the Y in a community. 
It was something like this: Being neighborly 
in a modern city. 

In earlier times boys played in neighbor's 
woods, swam in their creeks, were kept 
straight by neighbors who knew them. 
Young men studied law, “read” law, in the 
offices of neighboring lawyers. What people 
did for each other was not charity; it was 
just being neighborly. 

In a modern city that is all changed. Peo- 
ple in apartment houses are usually not 
neighbors; they just live near each other. 
Boys who want to play and swim; boys who 
come to town to work and want a homey 
place to live; ambitious young people who 
want to study with older people at night, 
must look to the Y to organize and provide 
these neighborly facilities. 

Now, of course, there are many neighborly 
people in our cities, and there are other 
neighborly agencies beside the Y. And, of 
course, not all neighbors are good neighbors, 
and neighborhood fights and feuds are the 
source? of much comedy—and tragedy. But 
I think we all feel the nearness and friend- 
liness involved in neighboring, in neighbor- 
liness, the getting along with those around 
us, being understanding and tolerant and 


_ helpful—the neighborly way. 


That is the spirit of the Y. It requires 
among other things, considerable imagina- 
tion to be neighborly in a big city, a big 
country, a shrinking world. I recommend 
the neighborly way to you, however, as a way 
of life, from now on. 

I think you are all familiar with the prob- 
lems that unneighborly living creates in a 
big city, the slums and other areas that breed 
juvenile delinquency either because people 
are too poor to care or are too rich to Care; 
the cleavage between industrial and resi- 
dence areas, city and suburbs, segregation 
due to race, color, creed, or wealth. I am 
proud of the way Our own community, here 
in Columbus, grapples with these local prob- 
lems. We have successful neighborly insti- 
tutions because we are neighborly folks. 

How about the national picture? 

Now we all realize this is the age of in- 


tensive specialization for individuals and 
business and each group, each segment, 
needs to organize to promote and protect 
its own interests. This is necessary, and can 


be extremely helpful to members of the 
groups, to Congress, and to the country. 

But in my work in Congress I also see how 
Such activities can result in pressure groups 
that develop class and group consciousness 
and set neighbor against neighbor back 
home. Now everyone has a right to bring 
pressure on his Congressman, and there is 
hothing wrong with joining a pressure group. 
But when I see groups that put their selfish 
interests above those of other citizens, who 
‘nally, come to identify their own interests 
with the public interest, without regard to 
the effect on others, then I see the need for 
the neighborly way in national life. Certain 
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farm groups have demanded continuing 
rigid price supports from the public, regard- 
less of mounting Government agricultural 
surpluses and mounting deficits in the Treas- 
ury. Certain industries have demanded in- 
creased tariff protection against imports, re- 
gardless of the retaliatory effect on our ex- 
ports. Certain importers have demanded de- 
creased tariffs regardless of the effect on our 
domestic industries. 

Certain retail groups who oppose mini- 
mum wages for their employees want mini- 
mum prices for the wares they sell. Cer- 
tain labor unions want increased minimum 
wages but oppose the so-called fair trade 
minimum pricing laws. There is one man 
who writes me many times each year to cut 
down expenditures and balance the budget— 
and then writes me demanding increased 
appropriations for a Federal project that will 
help his business. Within the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain employees demand special 
treatment on salaries, and certain groups 
within such groups demand additional pre- 
ferred treatment. People who would not 
think of taking something from a neighbor’s 
garden or his clothesline or automobile will 
ask me for a tax preference that necessarily 
takes more taxes from a neighbor. 

Now all of these are actual cases that come 
to a Congressman although, obviously I can- 
not give names and addresses. In each in- 
stance the persons, the groups involved, 
could rightfully say that I have not ex- 
plained fully the background of their de- 
mands. I might reply that perhaps they 
have not considered fully the results of their 
demands, not on me, but on their neighbors. 
I am not complaining about my part in all 
this. It is my job to be pressured, to re- 
spond to just demands, to resist unjust ones. 
Iam merely pointing out that all of us would 
get along better and be more helpful and 
happy if we practiced more the neighborly 
way in our national life, and realized that 
the man next door and also the people in 
Maine and California, are involved in our 
demands on Washington; that government is 
not “they,” but “we.” 

As neighbors we have a right to call on 
other neighbors to help in doing things that 
can be done better working together than 
each for himself. We ought to remember, 
however, that whenever we ask more than 
our fair share of benefits for ourselves, our 
business, our union, our group, from our 
national Government, we are sponging on 
our neighbors. 


What about our international relations? 


In a world growing smaller as means of 
communication improve and growing more 
dangerous as means of mass destruction im- 
prove we need the neighborly way as possi- 
bly the only alternative to annihilation. 
Our country has a neighborly policy that 
should make us all proud. The most pow- 
erful country on earth in all history seeks 
no teritory, no control or domination over 
other countries. We have poured out our 
wealth with a generosity unprecedented in 
human history for relief, rehabilitation and 
recovery of war-torn nations, for the support 
of nations that are ready to fight to remain 
free. We have a vast program for sharing 
with the world our knowledge, the skills 
and techniques that have built our power. 
We are using our development of atomic 
energy as a deterrent to aggression, not to 
dominate, and are offering the world our 
“atoms for peace” program. In commerce 
we have unconditional most-favored-nation 
treaties with 33 other nations. This mouth- 
filling phrase merely means that we treat 
all our neighbors alike when it comes to 
trade concessions. Our good neighbor policy 
toward Latin America has replaced dollar 
diplomacy. In the United Nations we agree 
to the sovereign equality of all 60 nations, 
large or small, not asking preferred treat- 
ment even though we pay one-third of all 
the bills. 
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Now note this; during the very period we 
have been following these unparalleled poli- 
cies of generosity, friendship, and humanity, 
we have arrived at a period of unparalleled 
prosperity, and the policies preceded the 
prosperity. Is this a coincidence, or could 
it be that the neighborly way pays off, in 
dollars and cents? 

We face constantly the grim and deadly 
threat of godless, ruthless communism. 
They deny and defy the simple fundamentals 
of the neighborly way, at home and abroad. 
Nothing ruins any neighborhood quicker 
than tattling and gossip, but this is a duty 
forced upon people behind the Iron Curtain 
and in Russia by their Communist rulers. 
Even members of a family are forced to spy 
on each other. Abroad the Communist dip- 
lomats use the laws of international hospi- 
tality as a shield for espionage, infiltration, 
and subversion in carrying out their plans 
to take over their neighbors by aggression or 
by revolution. 


Outside the Soviet orbit, there are relics 
of unneighborly imperialism. The British 
Empire was built, not as neighborhoods 
grow, but on the basis of holding strategic 
spots all over the world. British and French 
colonialism, based on exploiting backward 
countries, is a constant hindrance and em- 
barrassment to the spread of our good-neigh- 
bor policy. We have in this country advo- 
cates of plans such as Atlantic Union, urging 
us to join more closely with those who speak 
our language, or have governments we like. 
Some of these plans involve strange geo- 
graphic patterns. Our policy has not been 
in that direction. Instead, we have been 
urging that neighbors, countries that live 
next to each other, should get together, just 
as our 13 States did. We have promoted re- 
gional groups such as the Organization of 
American States; Western European Union; 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. We 
are helping temporarily with each group, but 
we do not expect to join them as they move 
toward the military, economic, and political 
unification we urge. 

Our President has agreed to meet this sum- 
mer with the heads of the governments of 
some countries that have pursued differ- 
ing policies from ours, with the hope of 
relieving the tension between communism 
and the free world and seeking steps toward 
peace. We are closer in our ties to some 
of these countries than others, but none 
of them practice the neighborly way as we 
do. Perhaps we had to agree to such a 
meeting. It is unneighborly to refuse to 
speak to people. On the other hand, we 
will be meeting with some people who don’t 
practice neighboring. We had better not ex- 
pect too much from such talks, but it is 
possible they may do some good. I have 
great confidence in our President, his vast 
experience in war and peace, his common- 
sense, his humility, his friendly, forceful 
personality, his fine spirit. In his state of 
the Union message he said: 

“It is of the utmost importance, then, 
that each of us understand the true nature of 
the world struggle now taking place. 

“It is not a struggle merely of economic 
theories, or forms of government, or of mili- 
tary power. The issue is the true nature 
of man. Either man is the creature whom 
the psalmist described as a ‘little lower 
than the angels,’ crowned with glory and 
honor, holding ‘dominion over the works’ of 
his Creator; or, man is a soulless animated 
machine to be enslaved, used’and consumed 
by the state for its own glorification. 

“It is, therefore, a struggle which goes 
to the roots of the human spirit, and its 
shadow falls across the long sweep of man’s 
destiny.” 

If the President can make a start toward 
winning that struggle in the sessions at the 
summit, then good can come from the meet- 
ing. 
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I told you of how I used this neighborly 
idea in a Y campaign in 1934. It was not 
original with me. It was “written in the 
law” a long time ago, “love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This law was quoted by a cer- 
tain lawyer, who then asked, “And who is 
my neighbor?” ‘The answer from the Mas- 
ter Teacher was the story of the Good Samar- 
itan. The neighborly way is a very old law 
of life and a very good one. 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in Southside Virginia an outstanding bi- 
weekly newspaper, the Farmville Herald. 
It has rendered long and distinguished 
service to the people of that area of Vir- 
ginia. I am proud of its editor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. J. Barrye Wall, who for many, 
many years has exerted great influence 
for good among our people. He is a 
statesman who has on all occasions as- 
sumed his duties and obligations as a 
citizen of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and this great country of ours. His 
county, Prince Edward, has recently 
been placed in a unique position. Its 
citizens are faced with making a mo- 
mentous decision. Barrye Wall is in the 
forefront of the fight to save our way of 
life and to help our people chart a course 
that will preserve for all of our people 
those things that we hold near and dear. 
I commend him for his calm judgment 
and sound thinking amidst this great 
crisis. 

So that the people of this country 
might know the problems confronting 
our section, I incorporate as a part of 
my remarks an editorial by Mr. Wall 
published in the Farmville Herald on 
Friday, June 10, 1955, and commend him 
for the forthright manner in which he 
has, in plain language, stated the situa- 
tion confronting the people of Prince 
Edward County, Va. 

The editorial follows: 

PRINCE EpwarpD REsTs Its CASE 

The people of Prince Edward County spoke 
unequivocally Tuesday evening in a pub- 
lic meeting at which the matter of public 
education in Prince Edward County for the 
immediate future was discussed in a serious, 
calm, logical manner. Several shades of 
opinion were expressed and sincerely sup- 
ported by advocates. Jarman Hall, with seat- 
ing capacity of over 1,300, was filled, despite 
inclement weather. By a show of hands we 
judge that easily 70 percent of the audience 

ere white school patrons. The almost 
unanimous action (not more than 25 con- 
trary votes) in effect reaffirmed the posi- 
tion of about 300 patrons and citizens who 
appeared before the board of supervisors on 
May 31 and requested that the school budg- 
et for Prince Edward County be not ap- 
proved. The supervisors disapproved the 
budget, and appropriated the minimum (50 
cents per $100 valuation) for public schools 
as required by Virginia statute, which means 
that public schools in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty cannot be operated in the next school 
bession, 
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Because of this action, the school board is 
without funds to employ teachers. Recog- 
nizing the irreparable damage to the school 
system if the teaching staff were dissipated, 
a group of interested citizens and patrons 
of the several white schools advocated the 
underwriting of a sum of approximately 
$200,000 in voluntary subscriptions by which 
the teachers in these schools could have 
some assurance of continued employment 
during the emergency. The plan to organize 
a nonprofit corporation and begin solicita- 
tion of funds was overwhelmingly approved 
by the approximately 1,300 patrons and citi- 
zens present. This is now a direct obliga- 
tion of our people. It is the largest goal 
that Prince Edward citizens have voluntarily 
taken upon themselves. That it will be ac- 
complished we have no doubt, if the white 
citizens of the county share their propor- 
tionate responsibility. 

The long series of events which forced the 
action might be reviewed. 

Prince Edward County has long had an 
interest in public education, expressed in 
1776 by the founding of Hampden-Sydney 
College; in 1873, when Farmville Methodists 
began a college, which was the basis for 
establishment in 1884 of Longwood College, 
the first State-owned institution for teacher 
training. 

In elementary education semipublic 
schools were a legion, but those who studied 
under the celebrated C. C. Bass (1874-97) 
still praise his pedagogy. Dr. J. D. Eggleston, 
of Prince Edward County, gave his life to 
public education and wes the first superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Virginia, 
serving during his career as president of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and later 
Hampden-Sydney College. To recite these 
facts is to show the educational conscious- 
ness of the county. 

Buildings were inadequate from the be- 
ginning of free public schools and not until 
1912 had a modern school been constructed 
for the white citizens. In 1926 the frame 
school building used by the Negroes since 
1892 was replaced with a modern brick build- 
ing. A second unit was added to the Farm- 
ville High School in 1927, and a second brick 
modern school building was constructed in 
1939 for the Negroes. This indicates the 
effort which was being made to develop the 
physicil preperty of the school system. Nat- 
urally, progress in the Negro plants followed 
that in the white plants, because an over- 
whelming majority of the taxes were paid by 
the white citizens. 

Immediately after World War II there was 
an upsurge of Negro pupils in the county, 
and the consolidated school building at 
Farmville was incapable of accommodating 
them. With the purpose of meeting an 
emergency, temporary classrooms were built 
to provide instruction, with the understand- 
ing that they would be used for 10 years, to 
make the investment economically sound. 
At the end of that time permanent facilities 
would be provided. Nevertheless, Negro pa- 
trons became restless in their zeal for a per- 
manent building. Possibly misunderstand- 
ings were interpreted as undue delay. 

On April 23, 1951, without warning, the 
students of R. R. Moton High School walked 
out. The principal, an unusually able ad- 
ministrator, was absent from the school be- 
cause of an anonymous telephone call, when 
the walkout occurred. The strike was re- 
ported to have for its purpose to focus atten- 
tion upon conditions at the school and to 
obtain a permanent building. Racial inte- 
gration of schools was not injected into the 
matter until NAACP lawyers were introduced 
upon the scene. It is our belief that the 
majority of the plaintiffs were under the im- 
pression that “a new school” was the sole 
issue. Certainly the survey by the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch on December 12, 1953, 
indicated that the majority of pupils inter- 
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viewed in a cross section preferred their own 
school. 


The long road through the district Federg) 
court, an appeal to the United States sy. 
preme Court, and months of study anq 
myriads of legal facts and arguments, ang 
the 1896 opinion of this Court, enunciating 
“equal but separate” philosophy, evidently 
had the Supreme Court divided upon the 
law. Death removed two of the most able 
Judges. President Eisenhower’s appointee, 
Earl Warren, as Chief Justice, wrote an opin. 
ion, in an incredibly short time, based upon 
psychology and sociology, completely revers. 
ing the lower court, and the former decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Senator East.anp, of 
Mississippi, has proposed an investigation of 
the sources upon which this decision was 
based and charges that the sources are the 
result of a Communist conspiracy. 


The decision of May 17, 1954, declared 
that segregation in schools was unconstitu- 
tional under the 14th amendment, and the 
Court adjourned for vacation announcing 
that it would hear arguments later as to the 
form of a decree it should issue. In other 
words, the Court said in effect that it would 
not make its findings effective until later, 
Even though it was unconstitutional on May 
17, 1954, it could remain unconstitutional 
until the Court got around to how and when 
it would demand it to become, in fact, un- 
constitutional. Of course, people confronted 
with a complete change in customs and 
mores, were pleased with the respite, but the 
fact remains we have acted unconstitution- 
ally for an entire year. And now with an ag 
over our heads in the form of a decree to the 
district courts these unconstitutional acts 
continue. It appears to us that the Supreme 
Court and those who would integrate the 
schools, churches, and thus society, are de- 
pending upon gradualism, and indifference of 
many areas of people, to enforce integration 
leading, of course, to amalgamation of the 
races. 


The people of Prince Edward have seen 
the effective work of the NAACP legal staff, 
and we believe, of the psychological brain- 
washing. Recent pronouncements of the 
NAACP are that the principle of integration 
will be pushed with vigor. As a defendant 
in the case and with the implementation di- 
rected only to this county in Virginia, we 
are not willing to choose integration of 
schools as an impending fact. 

As a matter of principle, the people of the 
county believe that separate schools are in 
the best interest of the people, and for the 
best interests of education. The board of 
supervisors, supported by the white people, 
refused to appropriate funds for the school 
budget, which was in effect a choice between 
integrated schools or no public schools. 
Prince Edward occupies the place in court 
as the convicted prisoner on probation. The 
judge can act immediately without further 
proceedings. Other counties like Nottoway, 
might conceivably operate another year on 
the segreated basis given time to delay in 
court proceedings. That is the reason that 
Prince Edward has stood, on a principle, 
ready and willing to sacrifice for a time its 
public education. The calculated risk cf in- 
tegration is too uncertain. 

Prince Edward has been careful not to set 
a State pattern for integration. It has done 
nothing except to comply with State law. 

Whether or not section IX of the Virginia 
constitution has been abolished by the 
United States Supreme Court’s ruling is 4 
question yet to be determined. In our opin- 
ion it has been abolished. 

Judge Leon Bazile’s finding that bonds 
authorized prior to the decision of May 1! 
for construction of white and Negro schools 
in Hanover County would be invalid, raises 
a serious question by the same reason that 
the Virginia budget for public free schools is 
invalid. 
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prince Edward County citizens have simply 
moved to retain intact its teaching forces, 
put they have not proposed private schools, 

In short, the board of supervisors have 
taken a stand on @ matter of principle. They 
are backed by the overwhelming opinion of 
the white people, and many Negroes. If it 
be argued that section 129 of the State con- 
stitution is valid, the maintenance of schools 
is a State responsibility. 

without prejudice, Prince Edward stands 
resolutely on the principle of separate 
schools for the races and passes the matter 
to the State of Virginia. 

Prince Edward rests its case. 


he 


Address by Former President Harry S. 
Truman at Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner, Portland, Oreg., on June 11, 1955 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress given by our former President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman. 
This address was made at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Portland, Oreg., 
June 11: 


I came here tonight on my own initia- 
tive. I asked to come to Oregon because 
I wanted to express my respect and admira- 
tion for one of the great men in public 
life, WAYNE Morse. Senator Morse is typi- 
cal of the progressive West which is so 
rebellious against selfish interests and de- 
spoilers of the public domain. He is the 
shining example of political courage and 
independence which many men in public 
life might do well to follow. 

It is no secret that I liked him when he 
was a Republican, and I like him all the 
more now that he has discovered that you 
cannot protect the public interests under 
present Republican management. It was 
easier to do so in the days of Teddy Roose- 
velt, George Norris, and Charles McNary, 
who fought against raids on public re- 
sources, for at that time WAYNE MORSE 
would have had powerful support in his 
Own party. But where in the Republican 
ranks today can you find support for men 
who fight for the people’s right to own and 
develop their common property. 

Something evil is happening in this coun- 
try today, and we had better put a stop to 
it before it is too late. Our people have 
been preoccupied by the movement of many 
events around the world where one false 
move may lead us to trouble. And let me 
Say that I know nothing more vital than 
the wise conduct of our foreign affairs, and 
the administration would do well to con- 


tinue the bipartisan policy initiated by us. 
But in the shadow of these world events, 
while our minds have been somewhat dis- 


trac 


ted, selfish interests in this country have 
been s¢ heming to take away from the people 
Vast public resources. I am sorry to say 
that much has already been lost in the last 
oe, and I fear vastly more will be taken 
away, 

‘ One of the reasons why Oregon must keep 
‘YNE Morse in Washington is to help put 
4 Stop to this. For Senator Morse not only 
represents Oregon and the Nation with great 
Credit but his voice has stirred the country 
“blnst those who would destroy one of our 
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great American institutions, the public lands 
and the public power. From its very begin- 
nings, this Nation has reserved for the com- 
mon use of the people, rights in certain lands 
and resources as a permanent foundation for 
the well-being and future of our country. 
And succeeding generations have added to 
these lands and resources. This is part of 
the tradition of the American way of life. 

In the past there have been raiders who 
sought to appropriate these resources. But 
up until recently we have been able to turn 
them back time and again. Many of those 
raiders called themselves rugged individual- 
ists and did not disguise their purpose. 
They said they did not like public owner- 
ship of anything and openly tried to help 
themselves to everything they could put 
their hands on. We could fight this sort of 
open attack. 

But in the last 2 years the raider has been 
more subtle, and, for that reason, more dan- 
gerous. He says that he is not trying to 
grab anything for himself. He professes to 
be doing the public a service. He tells you 
he wants to save us from the terrible evil 
of the public being in business for itself in 
the management and conservation of its 
natural resources. 

Pious in his pretentions and aided by ex- 
perts in propaganda, the modern-day raider 
insists he is fighting for private enterprise, 
local rights, regional rights, and State rights. 

But he always winds up by taking over 
the people’s rights. 

The last time I was out here was in 1952. 
There seem to be more Democratic voters 
here now. It appears that the Republican 
administration in Washington has been more 
persuasive than I was in convincing the peo- 
ple that their interests are best represented 
by the Democratic Party. 

When I was at Kalispell in Montana in 
1952, I advised the voters to take a good look 
at Hungry Horse Dam. I said that if a Re- 
publican President were elected, that was 
the last new dam they would see out here 
for a long time to come. Senator Morse 
knew I was right. 

WAYNE Morse always had his heart set on 
the development of the water and power 
resources of the Northwest States. He knew 
that this was not just a local matter but that 
it concerned a large region, affecting many 
States. 

As long ago as 1789 the founders of our 
country realized that man-made boundaries 
should not control the great rivers of this 
country. And they wrote a provision in the 
Constitution to place control over these 
rivers as channels of commerce in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

In the last 2 years, there has been an at- 
tempt to becloud the basic concept that our 
great rivers are a Federal responsibility. A 
number of people have been trying to make 
us believe that the Federal interest in our 
river systems is an encroachment on the 
rights of the States and local governments. 
There have been a lot of crocodile tears 
about how the Federal Government is set- 
ting up a power monopoly and breaking 
down States’ rights—and how the time has 
come to get the Federal Government out of 
the river business. 

The development of our rivers must be 
planned—it cannot be opened as a grabbag 
to private interests to pick off the best reve- 
nue-producing damsites at the expense of 
future generations. 

If there is anything I am proud of in the 
record of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, it 
is the development of our river basins. In 
the Tennessee Valley and the Pacific North- 
west, future generations can see what a 
truly representative government could ac- 
complish for its people. 

Of course, there was a lot of opposition to 
this at the time. I remember when the 
Grand Coulee project was proposed, its op- 
ponents said there was no justification for 
it—that there was nothing out in that coun- 
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try but Jack rabbits and coyotes, and that 
a big dam there would be as useless as the 
pyramids. But Franklin Roosevelt had the 
vision to see it another way, and the courage 
to do something about it. So Bonneville was 
built, and Grand Coulee was built, and peo- 
ple began living and working where the jack- 
rabbits used to be. 

The Pacific Northwest grew and flourished; 
its population and its income increased by 
leaps and bounds; its magnificent water proj- 
ects produced the current that made the 
aluminum that helped win World War II. 
Water was brought to hundreds of thousands 
of acres of thirsty land. Other dams were 
built, and we went forward—not only in the 
local interest but in the national interest 
as well. 

And let me point out that with this public 
development private enterprise flourished too. 
Here as in the Tennessee Valley, public river 
development meant the growth of private 
industry and private business. Big dams 
and big projects, financed by the Govern- 
ment, mean far more private enterprise, in 
the long run, than little dams and inade- 
quate projects financed by the utility com- 
panies. 

The development of the water resources 
of this region was not a politically-inspired 
or a partisan affair. Of course, the national 
leadership of the Republican Party—the Old 
Guard—was opposed to this program. But, 
in those days there were some Republicans 
from these States who fought for this devel- 
opment—who went to Washington and 
worked for the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of their constituents. I sat with one of 
them in the Senate of the United States— 
his name was Charles McNary. He was the 
Republican leader in the Senate, and one of 
these great new dams is named after him, 
because he worked to get it built. 

Yes, there used to be Republican Sen- 
ators—there was even a Republican Presi- 
dent—Teddy Roosevelt—who favored the 
maximum development of our rivers, by the 
Federal Government. 

Those days are gone. In fact, you have 
to be almost as old as I am to remember 
them. The fact that they are gone is dra- 
matically illustrated by the presence at this 
Democratic dinner of WAYNE MorRsE, now a 
Democrat but hitherto a lifelong Republican. 
And I believe there are thousands of con- 
scientious Republicans, throughout these 
States and the country, who are facing the 
same decision that confronted WAYNE MorsE, 
and they are facing it with troubled hearts. 
For I know what it is to be loyal to a poli- 
tical party, and I know that such loyalties 
are not easily changed. But what is an hon- 
est man to do, when his party ceases to stand 
for what he believes in? What is he to do 
when his own party tears down and destroys 
the very policies which mean future pros- 
perity and progress? 

What is happening today is that a Re- 
publican President is being used to cripple 
the program of river development that has 
brought prosperity to many regions of our 
land. In 1952 I tried to tell the people just 
what the Republicans would do. Unfor- 
tunately, it was hard for the people to im- 
agine that any President could be used to 
halt and undo our public-power programs. 

As WAYNE MorSE said the other day, you 
can always repeal a law, but you can’t repeal 
a dam once it is built—and if it is the wrong 
dam, and it turns part of the people's re- 
sources over to a private monopoly, the peo- 
ple can never get them back. 

By tricky and devious ways, private raiders 
On public power have been at work. They 
did not try to make a head-on assault against 
one of the most successful and most popular 
programs of the Federal Government. Their 
methods were more subtle. The first thing 
they sought was to stack the Federal agencies 
with enemies of public power. They had 
been encouraged by a Secretary of the In- 
terior who openly opposes public power. 
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And, unfortunately, the new Chairman of 
TVA has had no experience with the issue 
of public power. 

The second stage was even more effective. 

his is how it works. If you have a success- 
ful and going concern like the TVA, which 
needs to expand its services, then the plan 
is to get the President’s policy advisers to 
cut its appropriations and, at the same time, 
subsidize private power companies to move 
into its territory. If you have an agency 
like the Southwestern Power Administration, 
selling power at low cost to rural coopera- 
tives, the technique is to rewrite the con- 
tracts in such a way that the cooperatives 
will have to go out of business. If you have 
a new source of publicly financed power com- 
ing into being, like the St. Lawrence project, 
they try to give the power to the private 
companies to distribute without any guaran- 
ties in the public interest. If you have a 
great plan for an entire river basin, like 
the plan for the Columbia, which is only 
partiy built, then the technique is for the 
Federal Government to give up the crucial 
dam sites and get the Federal Power Com- 
mission to turn them over to private power 
companies for piecemeal exploitation. This 
will block the future growth of the whole 
system, and prevent existing dams from 
turning out as much power as they could. 

After a few years of this process of ham- 
stringing, and obstruction, and doubletalk, 
it ought not to be too hard for the private 
power monopoly to prove that our Federal 
program of river development is a mess, and 
that the people‘s dams and transmission 
lines ought to be sold to the power trust. 

Let us not be misled again by the strange 
assurances that keep coming from Washing- 
ton. You know, the President, in his 
speeches and press conferences, keeps saying, 
after each new blow at the TVA, that the 
administration has no intention of destroy- 
ing the TVA. 

Nor should we be fooled, after each at- 
tempted giveaway of a high-dam site, by the 
explanation that what the administration is 
really after is a partnership between public 
and private interests. And what a strange 
partnership it is, with the people paying for 
the dam, and the private partners taking all 
the profit. 

There is yet another deception, and that is 
to trot out, from time to time, some public 
project that cannot possibly be built for 
years and years and to say nice things about 
it. In this way, it mray be possible to keep 
the people from discovering what is going 
on. 

Let me make one point perfectly clear. 
I do not have the slightest doubt that the 
President honestly believes that the expan- 
sion of our program of Federal power de- 
velopment is wrong. I am sure that he 
thinks he is doing the right thing in curbing 
TVA and in permitting the giving away of 
Hells Canyon. But the facts and our na- 
tional experience are against him. If the 
administration continues its present poli- 
cies, the future development of our river 
resources will be irretrievably lost to us. 

The future of this part of the country 
depends not only on having a Congress that 
is sympathetic to projects necessary to your 
economic growth but a sympathetic admin- 
istration as well. You must have a Presi- 
dent who believes in the public development 
of our rivers. For unless the executive power 
is on your side, there is nothing but frustra- 
tion and delay in the way of the develop- 
ment on which your future depends. 

The top leadership of the Republican 
Party is dominated by the special interests 
of big business. This is the fundamental 
reason for their attack on public power. 
You can also see the evidence of it in many 
other issues. You can see it in their haste 
to cut taxes for corporations and top in- 
comes, even though the budget was unbal- 
anced, and their refusal to give a small 
amount of tax relief to the little fellow. 
You can see it in their labor policies and 
their farm policies. You can see it in the 
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vetoes of justified pay increases for Federal 
workers. You can see it in the giveaway 
of our publicly financed rubber factories and 
tidelands oil. 

The fight to return the Government of the 
United States to the people of the United 
States in 1956 is already under way. I pledge 
you now that I will do my level best in that 
fight. 





Extension of Social Security to 
Lawyers and Dentists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced H. R. 5944 and H. R. 
6270 to extend social security to lawyers 
and dentists. The evidence is now over- 
whelming that these two professional 
groups desire coverage, and there ap- 
pears to be no sound reason why such 
coverage should not be extended without 
further delay. The New York State So- 
ciety of Dentists, at their meeting in 
mid-May unanimously approved OASI 
coverage, and has so advised the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. The house of 
delegates of the Pennsylvania Dental 
Association has unanimously approved 
coverage. Illinois dentists have voted 
6% to 1 in favor of coverage. Among 
other State groups and regional groups 
which have voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of OASI are the dentists of Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Vermont, the District of Columbia, and 
regional groups of dentists in New Jer- 
sey, Colorado and Indiana. 


The demand for coverage of lawyers 
is equally strong. The American Bar 
Association has receded from its former 
opposition to coverage, and meanwhile, 
State bar associations including that of 
New York State, are going on record 
affirmatively in favor of OASI. 

In the light of this trend, and in the 
absence of any persuasive reasons to the 
contrary, it is my hope that this Con- 
gress will act speedily and affirmatively 
to extend to these 2 groups the cov- 
erage now enjoyed by 9 out of 10 of the 
gainfully employed of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorD a sam- 
ple of the letters and excerpts from let- 
ters which have recently come to me, 
urging such action: 

New YorxK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Albany, N. Y., April 26, 1955. 
Hon. Haroup C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OSTERTAG: At the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation held in late January of this year 
a resolution was adpoted favoring inclu- 
sion of self-employed lawyers in social-secu- 
rity coverage. A copy of the report of the 
Committee on Social Security Legislation 
recommending such action is enclosed here- 
with. 

You will note that the recommendation 
is based on a poll of local bar associations and 
we believe it reflects the sentiment of the 
great majority of lawyers of this State. 


June 1} 


We solicit your effort on behalf of the 
necessary legislation. 
Very truly yours, 
Morere.u S. Locknarrt, 
Chairman, Committee on Social Se. 
curity Legislation, 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1955, 
Congressman OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In the local news. 
paper, the Kansas City Star of yesterday 
evening, was the folowing item: 


“COVERAGE OF LAWYERS 


“WASHINGTON, May 2.—Social-security cov. 
erage would be extended to the Nation's self. 
employed jiawyers under a bill which Rep. 
resentative OsTerRTAG, Republican, of New 
York, said he would introduce in the House 
today.” 

This morning I have talked to a number 
of local lawyers; some of them had seen the 
article and some had not. I called the at- 
tention to the article of those who had not 
seen it and it was received with great praise, 
and we thank you sincerely for your efforts in 
this behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN C. Nipp, 
Former President, Kansas City Bar 
Association. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Congressman OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I read an article in a recent issue of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin that you intro- 
duced a bill to extend social-security cov- 
erage to self-employed lawyers. I think such 
a bill should be given approval and I believe 
the bar associations will be in favor of 4 
bill, provided social security is payable after 
the age of 65, regardless of the amount of 
earnings. In other words, the age limit for 
males should be reduced from 72 to 65 years 
of age. 
Trusting that you will give consideration 
to my suggestion in this matter, I am 
Very truly yours, 
J. RAYMOND LYNCH. 


—_——— 


WEss & HILL, 
Pittsburg, Kans., May 4, 1955. 
United States Representative OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. OsTeRTAG: I have read with inter- 
est your bill to bring lawyers within the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. I am 
the workmen’s compensation examiner in 
the southeast district of Kansas, comprising 
19 counties. I have talked with many law- 
yers over this entire district and have not 
found one who is contrary to your proposal. 

Seemingly the only ones who are opposed 
to bringing lawyers under social security 
are a small group of wealthy men who are in 
positions of leadership in the American Bar 
Association. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIMEON WEBB. 





NortH Hotiywoop, Cauir., May 27, 1955 

Representative HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OsTertaG: I recently read that 
you had introduced a bill to extend social 
security coverage to self-employed lawyers. 

I wish to thank you for your efforts in 
preparing the bill and to advice you that 
I wholeheartedly support it. I sincerely 
trust that the House will pass the bill. 

I am a member of two local bar associa- 
tions, both of which have, by majority vote 
of the membership, approved social security 
for lawyers. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert J. SCHMORLEITZ. 
4 








DoyvLe & Mrpey, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., May 10, 1955. 
HaroLtpD C. OSTERTAG, 
Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OsTERTAG: I am very pleased to 
read in the papers that you are sponsoring 
social-security coverage for self-employed 

wyers. 

"Se heretofore discussed this matter 
with many attorneys in central New York 
and they are unanimous in their feelings 
that attorneys should be given the privilege 
of coverage under social security and you 
may rest assured that your efforts on behalf 
of the legal profession will indeed be ap- 
preciated. 

With many thanks for your interests and 
with kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS V. Mipey. 


Hon. 
House 





BURBANK, CALiF., May 31, 1955. 
Hon. Harotp C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. OSTERTAG: I note by press reports 
that you have introduced a social security 
bill to cover self-employed lawyers. 

I am very much interested in the success 
of some of these measures in behalf of the 
group of lawyers whom I represent. 

I have been unable to find out when this 
measure would come before the House for 
action. As it is now June, there is not a 
great deal of time left. 

Could you give me an idea about when the 
matter will come up for action? 

Yours very truly, 
PorTER C. BLACKBURN. 





St. PauL, MINN., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I note from a recent press report 
in one of our local newspapers that you in- 
troduced a measure to amend the Federal 
social security act so as to extend the cover- 
age to self-employed lawyers. 

Trusting that you will meet with success in 
securing the enactment of such amendment, 
Iam 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE L. SIEGEL. 





East Cuicaso, IND., May 5, 1955. 

HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I was happy to read in the press 
that you have introduced a bill to extend so- 
cial security coverage to lawyers. I trust this 
bill passes without unnecessary delay and 
will take effect as soon as possible. 

Since the House of Representatives, in the 
last session of Congress, approved such leg- 
islation, but the Senate disapproved of same 
by a voice vote, and as the American Bar As- 
sociation is no longer antagonistic, favorable 
action should result. 

If I can be of service, please so advise me. 

Yours very truly, 
Davin T. ROSENTHAL. 


Hon 





—— May 12, 1955. 
The Honorable Haron C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I was glad to read that you had 
itroduced a bill to extend social-security 
verage to self-employed lawyers. I am 
‘re you know that the American Bar Asso- 
= ‘nis now favoring such extension and 
ie bar associations of many States have 
‘ken similar action. I think it was most un- 
rtunate that the American Bar Association 
‘OK a neutral, and in some cases an op- 
: sing, view of such legislation up until Feb- 
ae of this year. I think the delegates 
“wy realized that the bar as a whole very 
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much desired the opportunity to have such 
coverage. I hope such legislation can be en- 
acted this year. 
Sincerely yours, 
Homer H. HeEwirt, Jr. 
CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
DENTISTs For OASI, 
Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. Haroip C. OsTERTac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Anything that you can do to in- 
clude dentists under the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance program will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all of the dentists of the United 
States. 

Sincerely, 
Eart S. Etman, Secretary. 





BuFFALO, N. Y., May 16, 1955. 
Representative OsTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It was with pleasure that I read 
a brief insert in the Buffalo Evening News to 
the effect that you have introduced a bill in 
favor of including dentists under the pro- 
visions of OASI. 

The delegates to the American Dental As- 
sociation from my district told me he voted 
against OASI; because he felt those in favor 
of it were not as well informed as himself, 
but that in view of the majority who have 
expressed themselves to be in favor of OASI, 
the delegate thought he might vote in favor 
of it this time. Words failed me at the time, 
and it was probably just as well. 

Should you desire further information on 
recent polls, I suggest you contact Dr. Earl 
S. Elman, secretary, National Dental Com- 
mittee for OASI, 6350 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. Barctay, Jr., D. D. S. 





RocHEstTeR, N. Y., May 17, 1955. 
Hon. Haroup C. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As a member of the dental pro- 
fession, I wish to thank you for your efforts 
to have our group included. in social-secu- 
rity coverage. The sentiment in our area is 
very definitely in favor of OASI and has al- 
ways been so. 

I think by now the American Dental Asso- 
ciation officers are realizing they were not 
representing the rank and file of the dentists 
of the country in opposing social-security 
inclusion of our profession. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLOS D. CHASE. 





RocuHEsTER, N. Y., May 9, 1955. 
Congressman Harotp C. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The coverage of 
dentists is a necessary thing in OASI. Itisa 
terrible injustice that has been done to 
them. The polls taken indicate that they 
all want it. Please give it your full support. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. PIERCE. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 


gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
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approve the Lyman irrigation project in 
Wyoming. 

The Lyman project is a part of the pro- 
posed multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Lyman project would be $1,400 an 
acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains and dairy products. 





Address to Italian-American Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered Saturday, June 11, 1955, 
before the Italian-American veterans 
group at Little Falls, N. Y. 

My address was devoted to the contri- 
bution of Italian-Americans to the prog- 
ress of our country and the problem of 
immigration. The address was as fol- 
lows: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN VIcTOR L. ANFUSO 

BreroreE ITALIAN-AMERICAN VETERANS AT 

LITTLE FALLS, JUNE 11, 1955 


I am indeed very happy to be here with 
you this evening. I consider it an honor 
and a privilege to have the opportunity to 
address this fine and patriotic organization 
of Italian-American War Veterans. 

I am going to limit myself to two matters 
which are of great interest to me, and which, 
I believe, will be of utmost interest to you, 
too. One is the role of Italian-Americans in 
the progress of this great country of ours. 
The other is the need for revision of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law. 

For some 300 years, millions of people have 
come to this country in a steady stream— 
looking for a better and more dignified life, 
seeking freedom from want and oppression, 
building a community that is free from dis- 
crimination and injustice. They came to 
these friendly shores because they wanted 
the best possible chance to live a decent, 
orderly, and rewarding life, for themselves, 
and for their children. 

Today, the United States is a nation of 
immigrants and descendants of immigrants. 
It owes its greatness to people who came 
here from other lands and gave of themselves 
unstintingly to their new homeland. These 
people, who stemmed from many national 
origins and different religious faiths, made 
valuable contributions toward the founding 
and the development of our great country, 
its way of life, and its culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

Among those who contributed vastly to 
America’s greatness are the sons and daugh- 
ters of Italy, who, since the days of Colum- 
bus, have played a large and growing role in 
the history of the United States. In fact, 
our country’s history is replete with numer- 
ous contributions made by men of Italian 
extraction, not only in the early period, but 
also in our own day. 

In the very early period it is sufficient to 
mention names like Columbus; his con- 
temporaries Giovanni Caboto (John Cabot) 
and his son Sebastian from Genoa, who dis- 
covered Greenland, Newfoundland, Labra- 
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Gor, and the east coast of North America; 
Giovanni Verrazano, a Florentine, who dis- 
covered the harbor of New York and the 
mouth of the Hudson River 100 years before 
Henry Hudson; and Amerigo Vespucci after 
whom America has been named. 

In the period of the 13 American Colonies, 
men of Italian origin made lasting contri- 
butions. Philip Mazzei, who settled in Vir- 
ginia, was the first to introduce the culture 
of grapes in America. He was also an inti- 
mate friend of Thomas Jefferson and, accord- 
ing to historians, Mazzei’s letters had a tre- 
mendous influence on Jefferson’s political 
philosophy. 

Then there was William Paca, who served 
as the third Governor of Maryland. He was 
a member of the First and Second Continen- 
tal Congress, and was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. He con- 
tributed much money to help Washington 
outfit the American troops during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

A merchant from Piedmont, Joseph Vigo, 
who came here and made a fortune in fur 
trading in New Orleans, helped finance the 
expedition led by George Rogers Clark into 
the Northwest Territory. In Indiana there 
is a county and a township named in honor 
of Vigo. The Venetian musician and com- 
poser, Philip Tragetta, a friend of Presidents 
James Madison and James Monree, estab- 
lished the American Conservatorio in Phila- 
delphia. The first collegiate institution on 
the Pacific coast, the College of Santa Clara, 
was created by Father Greg Mengarini, a 
Roman missionary and educator. 

These are but a few of the more im- 
portant names of early Italian-Americans. 
There are many, many more. Throughout 
the 19th century you will find many Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent in all phases of our 
national life, contributing their share in the 
various wars, in the growth of America’s in- 
dustry and agriculture, in the development 
of the sciences and the arts, and in the 
shaping of its national culture. 

Let me mention briefly two military heroes 
of Italian extraction during the Civil War 
period. One was Bancroft Gherardi, who 
commanded several ships in the west gulf 
blockade and later became the Commander 
in Chief of the North Atlantic Squadron. 
Another was Luigi Cesnola, a major in the 
1ith New York Cavalry, who served with 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign, was wounded, taken prisoner, later 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and appointed a consul by President 
Lincoln. 

Of course, you must remember that the 
number of Italians in this country at that 
time was quite small. It was not until the 
last decades of the 19th and the first decades 
of the 20th centuries that Italian immigrants 
came over in large numbers. Some four and 
a half million immigrants from Italy entered 
this country between the 1880's and the early 
1920’s. These people gave of their brain and 
brawn, of their mind and muscle, to help 
build their adopted country to its present 
greatness. 

In return, they found freedom in the New 
World to develop their talents to full fruition 
and to utilize the opportunities afforded 
them in every endeavor. It is no wonder 
that within the space of a single generation 
millions of Americans of Italian descent have 
not only adapted themselves and have be- 
come integrated into the general American 
community, but they have attained im- 
portant positions of leadership in govern- 
ment, in politics, in business, in industry, in 
agriculture, in education, in labor, religion, 
science, the arts, the professions, sports, etc. 

I shall not even attempt to list names, for 
they are so numerous that I would not know 
where to begin and where toend. You know 
them all anyhow, whether it is Tony Can- 
zoneri or Rocky Marciano in boxing; Tony 
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Lazzeri or Joe Di Maggio, in baseball; A. P. 
Giannini in banking; Caruso or Mario Lanza 
in music; or Perry Como and Liberace in the 
more popular type of music; or Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York and Mayor Rossi of 
San Francisco; or Senator JoHN PasTorE of 
Rhode Island; or Dr. Enrico Fermi, the Nobel 
Prize winner, who made the first atomic 
reactor back in 1942; or the numerous other 
scholars and scientists. 

And how can I omit men like Gunnery 
Set. John Basilone, of the United States Ma- 
rines, who gave his life at Iwo Jima for 
American democracy? He is one of that long 
and illustrious list of Americans of Italian 
descent who received the highest award be- 
stowed by this Nation on its heroes, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

How can we forget the valiant contribu- 
tion of the 550,000 American men of Italian 
origin who served in our Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II on all fronts throughout 
the world? How can we, in particular, for- 
get the invaluable role they played during 
the Italian campaign in 1943 when Italy was 
liberated from Fascist dictatorship and from 
the stranglehold of Nazi Germany? 

When we review all these contributions 
and activities—and all I can do today in the 
limited space and time is give a brief re- 
view—we can truthfully say that yesterday's 
immigrants from Italy and their offspring in 
this country have become fully American in 
the best sense of the word. Americans of 
Italian descent have every right to feel justi- 
fiably proud of their services and their con- 
tributions to our American heritage over 
these many and long years. It is a constant 
and enduring contribution whose imprint 
on American life and culture is visible all 
over our land. 

And this brings me to the second matter 
I want to diseuss with you—the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act and the need for 
early revision of this discriminatory law. In 
view of the achievements and the contri- 
butions of Italian-Americans, which I enu- 
merated a moment ago, why then such a 
discriminatory and inhumane immigration 
law on our statute books? Is this a suit- 
able law for a Nation which prides itself in 
being the haven of the oppressed and the 
asylum of the persecuted? Is this the proper 
law for a country settled by immigrants and 
built to its present greatness by immigrants 
and their descendants? 

At the end of this month it will be ex- 
actly 3 years since this harsh law was en- 
acted. I recall vividly the struggle in Con- 
gress at that time. I was then serving my 
first term in Congress, and I fought and 
voted against the bill. President Truman 
vetoed it and denounced it in bitter terms 
as a racist and discriminatory measure. Un- 
fortunately, Congress enacted it over his veto. 
but our experiences over these past 3 years 
with this dreadful and iniquitous law justi- 
fy our opposition to it in 1952. 


I am sure I need not dwell at length in 
explaining to this audience my objections 
to the McCarran-Walter Act. I merely want 
to state that the chief objection to this 
law is that it is based on a false doctrine, 
the so-called doctrine of national supremacy, 
which maintains that some nations are su- 
perior to others. Imagine telling a Sicilian 
that a Milanese or a Genoese is better than 
he is. It is worse when you write it into 
a law that an Englishman makes a better 
citizen than an Italian, a Greek, a Pole, or 
a Spaniard. 

It’s about time that we discard this stupid 
doctrine. It has long been established that 
there is no such thing as a superior race 
or a superior people. Why should the United 
States, the leader of the free world, still 
cling to such an outmoded and un-American 
theory in 1955? The McCarran-Walter Act 
was originally intended by Congress to be 
a codification of all previous immigration and 
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naturalization laws. But what happened) 
Actually, it is a codification of all the dis. 
criminations and the prejudices against ime 
migrants which were devised by narrow. 
minded men in the past few decades. 

Take, for example, the quota system which 
was first enacted in the 1920’s in an atmos. 
phere of isolationism and hatred of foreign. 
ers. Do you realize that under this gyc. 
tem three countries—Britain, Germany, ang 
Ireland—are allotted more than 70 percent 
of all the visas? I have nothing against the 
people coming from these countries, | 
merely ask: Is this a fair and equitable 
distribution? To my mind, this is not only 
discrimination, it is an insult to decent 
pecple everywhere and to all the nations of 
the world. 

In the 214 years since the Eisenhower aq. 
ministration has come into power, it has done 
absolutely nothing to wipe out the inequities 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. During the 
1952 election campaign Candidate Eisen. 
hower pledged to support legislation to revise 
this act. In 1 or 2 instances he admitted 
that the law contained injustices which 
should be corrected. But it was all lip serv- 
ice. Not a finger was lifted by the present 
administration to revise the McCarran- 
Walter Act and to restore dignity and justice 
to our immigration system. 

Recently, the President submitted to Con- 
gress several proposals to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. I do not want to mini- 
mize the action of the President. The point 
I wish to make is that, whether done de- 
liberately or not, he is evading the main 
issue. The main problem is revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act and the elimination 
of its injustices and discriminations. We 
are primarily interested that this country 
should follow a liberal immigration policy. 
Let’s not get away from that point. The 
President’s proposals merely becloud the 
issue. He continues to remain silent on the 
McCarran-Walter Act, and by his silence he 
hurts every effort to revise this infamous 
law. 

Last fall, during my campaign for election 
to Congress, I promised the people of my 
district that my first task upon return to 
Congress would be to introduce a bill to re- 
write the McCarran-Walter Act. That prom- 
ise I kept. On January 5 of this year, the 
first day of the new session, I introduced my 
bill—a document of more than 200 pages 
long, on which I and my staff worked for 
many months. I do not want to burden you 
with details about this bill. Let me just 
mention in passing that it contains pro- 
posals to abolish the national origins quota 
system, to eliminate all discriminations, to 
admit 220,000 immigrants annually, to pool 
unused quotas among countries whose allot- 
ments are small, to take immigration out of 
the hands of the State Department, and to 
remove all distinctions between native-born 
and naturalized citizens. 


On April 20, when I realized that the 
bill was making no headway because the ad- 
ministration is doing nothing to encourage 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Act, I inl- 
tiated action on a discharge petition to bring 
my bill out on the floor for a vote. In order 
to accomplish this, we must obtain the sig- 
natures of a majority of the Members (218)— 
but we are still far from this goal. 

As I see it, we must intensify our efforts 
to overhaul this law. The American public 
must insist that the Eisenhower administr4- 
tion make good its pledge to revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act. Noble sentiments 
voiced by the President are no substitute for 
effective leadership on his part. The Ameri- 
can people must find a way to make it clear 
to the administration that it desires decent 
immigration laws decently administered. 
Our present immigration laws are wn 
American in concept. They are a hoax on 
the American public. They are a fraud and 
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a conspiracy against those who seek to enter 
this country, instead of being a help to them. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is gradually 
weaving a red-tape curtain around our be- 
loved country. Because of it, the good name 
of the United States has been besmirched. 
we must continue to maintain our tradition 
of being the asylum for the oppressed. We 
need an immigration law that will enhance 
the prestige of America. We need a law that 
will conform to American concepts of jus- 
tice, fair play, and basic traditions. If we 
permit the discriminatory McCarran-Walter 
Act to remain unaltered and unrevised, then 
much which is precious to American ideals 
and traditions will be destroyed for good. 

For the sake of our country and its future, 
for the sake of its greatness and its continued 
jeadership in the world, I say the McCarran- 
Walter Act should be torn out of the pages of 
our law books—and with God’s help we shail 
accomplish this. 





Army Grabs 387 Square Miles in Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the Ta- 
nana Valley Sportsmen’s Association in 
Alaska has a house organ called Along 
the Trail. Recently Along the Trail pub- 
lished the following article about the sei- 
zure of 387 square miles set aside as wild- 
life refuges, by the Army. It is such ac- 
tion as is here described that points up 
the need for the enactment of legislation 
like H. R. 5306 to prohibit the abandon- 
ment or transfer of any of these refuges 
without obtaining the consent of Con- 
gress. The article follows: 

Army GRABS 387 SQUARE MILES IN ALASKA 


At a special meeting of your trustees on 
April 25, the recent withdrawals of public 
land by the Army was discussed. These 
withdrawals are in the Gerstle River-Granite 
Mountains-Jarvis Creek area, as follows: 

1. Twenty thousand acres to be used for 
a chemical test site and decontamination 
station. This withdrawal has already been 
accomplished by Public Land Order No. 910, 
dated July 18, 1953, without public notice 
in the newspapers. A construction contract 
has been let and work begun at the site. 

2. On March 18, 1955, the Army filed ap- 
Plication for 2 additional sites in this area 
in the amounts of 120,000 and 17,000 acres. 
The serial number of this application is No. 
012203 and it was filed by the district engi- 
neer’s office in Anchorage. 

It is the opinion of the trustees that these 
withdrawals are totally inconsistent with 
the public interest for the following 
reasons: 

1. The area requested is one of our finest 
Sheep, grizzly bear, moose, and caribou 
Tanges as well as containing some of the 
last remaining unspoiled grayling streams 
in this locality. 

2. Use of the area for chemical testing 
and research can easily lead to extensive 
stream pollution throughout the Gerstle 
River-Jarvis Creek and Tanana River drain- 
age areas, 

3. The Armed Forces have many hundreds 
of thousands of acres of already withdrawn 
a for such purposes in the Blair Lake- 
Mount Hayes bombing and gunnery range 
which is just as accessible and convenient 
‘or them to use, 
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In keeping with the long-established pol- 
icy of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation of protesting these excessive, un- 
necessary, and ill-advised land withdrawals 
by the Armed Forces, your trustees have 
taken positive and concerted action on these 
two withdrawals. A full report on the ac- 
tion taken and progress to date will be made 
at the May 9 meeting. You, as individuals, 
can register your protest of this action by 
writing the Bureau of Land Management, 
Box 110, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Each year we have watched with increasing 
irritation the insatiable land grabbing of 
our military. Naively assigning to their 
acts a measure of uncertain faith that their 
knowledge of the needs for defense prepared- 
ness would be wisely applied, that their 
acquisitions would reflect these needs and 
not those occasioned by opportunistic greed, 
that the precious heritage of virgin lands 
would not be unnecessarily desecrated or 
withheld from our children. Viewing the 
military record of wisdom evidenced in the 
past we cannot but find that our faith has 
been too often deceived. 

The scores of withdrawals from the public 
domain for the exclusive use of the military 
have amply demonstrated that the acreage 
was vastly in excess of actual need. The 
excess area by no stretch of the imagination 
aids security of the installations. With a 
given number of troops security is improved 
by shrinking the perimeter. That which has 
been in excess has never been trimmed off 
and returned to public domain, indeed in 
most instances the excess has proved a detri- 
ment to the military themselves. It con- 
sumes time and effort to be a landlord; when 
the effort brings no return it’s only good 
sense to slough off the excess. 

Even more serious though is that these 
excess areas are for all practical purposes 
closed to every other potential develop- 
ment—homesteading, stock grazing, oil or 
gas exploration, mining, timbering, haying, 
trapping, hunting, fishing, or even plain bird 
watching. Little hope can be had that the 
military will voluntarily clean its own house. 

In 1953 the Army secretly withdrew 20,000 
acres of land along the Big Gerstle River 
near the Alaska Highway for a chemical war- 
fare training and experimental station—this 
withdrawal was made despite the fact that 
Mount Hayes-Blair Lake withdrawal previ- 
ously made is 90 percent unused and topo- 
graphically and every other way would prove 
as good or better for the chemical warfare 
station. The Mount Hayes-Blair Lake area is 
tremendous; is very little used, is owned by 
the Air Force. Could it be that the integra- 
tion of the Armed Forces is failing so seri- 
ously that the Army can’t walk on Air Force 
ground? Or could it be that the Army would 
like to entertain VIP’s on their own play- 
ground? The answer will never be known, 
no doubt the reason for the treacherous se- 
crecy lies not entirely in some misguided 
notion of security. 

Whatever the master military planners 
may be guilty of, they are certainly not 
guilty of inconsistency in their never-lagging 
efforts to set themselves up as land barons 
of a stature that makes the old landgrabbers 
of Europe look like pikers. 

Like spoiled children they seem incapable 
of long remaining happy without new toys. 
Like children, too, they have eyes bigger 
than their stomachs. They seem also to be- 
lieve that there is a Santa Claus near the 
North Pole. Unlike children, however, their 
antics are not lovable, cute, nor forgivable. 

The time is long overdue for the Secretary 
of Defense to check up on his boys here and 
find out why they have found it great sport 
to use 10 square miles whenever they want 
to put a radio antenna or 50 square miles 
where they need 50 acres. It doesn’t take a 
swami with a crystal ball to see why the 
Secretary’s Alaska advisors are opposed to 
statehood. 
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Hearings Before House Antitrust 
Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
statement on May 10 opening the hear- 
ings on emerging monopoly problems by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, I pointed 
out the six major reasons why our anti- 
trust inquiry had been launched: 

First. To probe deeply into the opera- 
tion and enfoxycement of the antitrust 
laws at this time. 

Second. To assess the dimensions of, 
and generating forces behind, the cur- 
rent merger movement. 

Third. To study the adjustments in 
antitrust policy made necessary by new 
foreign economic policies here and 
abroad. 

Fourth. To secure up-to-date infor- 
mation from political, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and labor leaders concerning the 
new monopoly problems which they now 
face because of the new forces now trans- 
muting the economy. 

Fifth. To provide a forum for the 
presentation, from all points of view, of 
recommendations concerning remedial 
measures whereby present antitrust laws 
might be flexibly adapted to preserve 
and promote strong, independent, grow- 
ing, competitive enterprises . 

Sixth. To take inventory of the politi- 
cal and social dangers now involved in 
concentration of decision-making in the 
hands of giant aggregates of economic 
power. As Shakespeare stated in Meas- 
ure for Measure. It is excellent to have 
a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous to 
use it like a giant. 

On all these points the Antitrust Sub- 
committee had the privilege of listening 
to antitrust experts from every walk of 
life inside and outside the Government. 
Senator EsTEs KEFAvUvVER, of Tennessee; 
Senator JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming; Senator Paut H. Dove tas, of Illi- 
nois; Senator WAYNE MorsE, of Oregon; 
and Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, of 
Texas; Congressman Henry S. Reuss, of 
Wisconsin; and Congressman ABRAHAM 
MULTER, of New York, gave generously 
of their counsel and knowledge derived 
from their rich experience in the anti- 
trust field. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee was like- 
wise most fortunate in eliciting highly 
thoughtful and detailed presentations 
and recommendations from several of 
the Nation’s most eminent university 
specialists in antitrust matters, includ- 
ing such veterans of years of responsible 
service in the Antitrust Division and 
leading professors of law and economics 
as Prof. Louis B. Schwartz, of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. Leonard J. Emmerglick, of 
the School of Law of Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Mr. Sigmund Timberg, for many 
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years Chief of the Judgments and Judg- 
ment Enforcement Section of the Anti- 
trust Division; Prof. Milton Handler, of 
the Law School of Columbia University; 
Prof. Walter Adams, of Michigan State; 
and Prof. Eugene V. Rostow, of the Yale 
Law School. 

Witnesses were heard representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, important trade associations, 
leading farm and labor organizations, 
and many national retail and wholesale 
grocery, tire, petroleum, candy, and 
cruggist associations. 

On the first of the six matters men- 
tioned above, that of enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee received: testimony from several 
witnesses, including Assistant Attorney 
General Barnes, in charve of the Anti- 
trust Division; Chairman Edward F. 
Howrey, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: and, among several others, Prof. 
S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, cochairman 
of the Attorney General’s Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws, which in its 
report on March 31, 1955, made no less 
than 73 suggestions of general guides or 
recommendations to enforcement agen- 
cies and the courts. Practically all of 
these were bitterly attacked by associa- 
tions representing small business, farm, 
labor, retail and wholesale organiza- 


tions, university professors, lawyers for 
private plaintiffs in antitrust cases—in 
fact, by nearly every group except giant 
business organizations. 

While more evidence and testimony is 
obviously necessary to determine which, 


if any, of these suggestions merit em- 
bodiment in actual policy, the hearings 
have already borne fruit: First, in ap- 
prising Government agencies that many 
of these suggestions may contravene the 
will and intent of the Congress, and, sec- 
ondly, in evoking increased support for 
measures, two of which I have intro- 
duced that have now passed the House, 
and are presently awaiting action by the 
Senate. These are H. R. 3659, raising 
the maximum fine for violation of the 
antitrust laws from $5,000 to $50,000, 
and H. R. 4954, permitting the Govern- 
ment of the United States to recover as 
a party injured by antitrust violations 
and setting a uniform statute of limita- 
tion at 4 years in private antitrust cases. 
Senator SPARKMAN introduced a bill, S. 
2075, that requires any corporation with 
assets over $1 million to give 90 days’ 
notice to the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission before 
consummating or being a party to a 
merger. Congressman PaTMAN has in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 6748, that not only 
reguires advance notification but sus- 
pends a merger if a complaint is filed by 
the enforcement agencies. 

Other bills have also been dropped in 
the hopper such as mine, H. R. 6404, re- 
versing the Glenshaw decision taxing the 
entire amount of a treble damage recov- 
ery, and Representative WALTER’s, H. R. 
4958, on the problem of trible damages. 
As more evidence is accumulated and 
digested no doubt other bills will be 
drafted. debated, and passed. 

The testimony relative to the current 
wave of mergers, item 2 above, was vo- 
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luminous. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, on May 20, 1955, brought out its 
Report on Corporate Mergers and Acqui- 
sitions, which documented such facts as 
that it is the large firms that are merg- 
ing at present rather than the small; and 
that 2 out of 5 acquisitions consist of 
“additional capacity to supply a market 
already supplied by the acquirer.” In 
addition, Mr. George F. Mooney, super- 
intendent of banks for the State of New 
York, Mr. Gidney, comptroller of the 
currency, and others gave extensive sta- 
tistical documentation of the present- 
day trend to mergers in the banking field. 

Again there have been certain imme- 
diate results. In addition to the bills 
already mentioned strengthening the 
Celler-Kefauver Antimerger Act, there 
are several measures designed to apply 
the standards laid down in that act to 
the entire field of industry and finance, 
whether regulated by Government or 
not. Such as H. R. 2115, that originat- 
ed with the Federal Reserve Board, and 
my bills, H. R. 6405 and 5948, the former 
amending the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, the latter the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act, both bringing bank mergers 
within the orbit of the Clayton Act pol- 
icy of keeping whatever free, independ- 
ent profitably competitive enterprises we 
have wherever it is working effectively. 
To let a vigorous, independent unit 
swallow another like unto it in strength 
and competitive vigor is to sanction an 
economic cannibalism destructive of the 
American system of free, competitive 
enterprise. 

Perhaps in no area do our antitrust 
laws require greater strengthening and 
modernization than in the field of for- 
eign trade and foreign economic policy. 
It is here that better economic weapons 
are urgently needed wherewith to win 
the cold war on the economic front. 

The evidence presented by Prof. Leon- 
ard J. Emmerglick, Thorsten Kalijarvi, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Sigmund Timberg, and 
Eugene V. Rostov was most disturbing. 
In fact, the testimony with respect to the 
Iranian Oil Consortium and the opera- 
tions of the alleged international oil 
cartel revealed such jeopardy to the na- 
tional security interests of this country 
that I announced the intention of the 
antitrust subcommittee to hold soon a 
complete investigation in this field. 
Such extensive international commercial 
agreements in practical effect constitute 
private treaties between American com- 
panies and foreign governments, which 
are undertaken and consummated with- 
out adequate control or supervision by 
duly constituted authorities of the United 
States Government. 

Numerous recommendations were 
made concerning antitrust policy in the 
foreign economic field. Mr. Timberg 
advocated repeal of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act since the position of American firms 
in export markets no longer resembles 
that of 1918. He also suggested legisla- 
tion reducing or removing the tariff pro- 
tection on commodities produced or sold 
by firms found guilty of violating the 
antitrust laws. He urged implementa- 
tion of the Thye amendment and to- 
gether with Professor Rostow castigated 
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the action which on April 4, 1955, termj. 
nated United States membership in the 
United Nations Ad Hoc Committee oy 
Restrictive Business Practices. They 
pointed out that notions of extensive 
cartelism abroad are hangovers of the 
Fascist-Nazi period and completely jg. 
nore the extensive liberalization of trade 
that has taken place under the aegis of 
the Marshall plan. Removal of Fascist 
trade barriers and of war controls coy. 
pled with the inauguration of controls 
over cartels have created a new freedom 
of enterprise which has been an impor- 
tant factor bringing West Germany and 
Europe generally to an all-time high in 
prosperity. 

The fourth item—current vexing mo. 
nopoly problems—was dealt with by 
almost a score of witnesses from every 
field of commerce, industry, and labor, 
The gas-station owners, the tire dealers, 
the wholesale groce-s, the retail drug- 
gists, the cooperatives, small-business 
men—all gave concrete and direct wit. 
ness of their difficulties. In this connec. 
tion Dr. Julian Caplan, of San Francisco, 
became the first expert to be heard in 
recent years whose practice covered 
representation of plaintiffs in private 
antitrust actions. From his decade of 
experience he gave the Antitrust Sub- 
committee extensive documentation con- 
cerning the plight of small west coast 
steel fabricators who compete with sub- 
Sidiaries or operating departments of 
large integrated steel producers but are 
dependent upon “big steel’ for sheet 
or other semifabricated materials. His 
evidence taken from court records of 
cases settled in favor of the plaintiff both 
in and out of court showed coercion 
intimidation, obstructive and discrim- 
inatory tactics in delivery of materials 
and even as condition of settlement in 
one case the brazen and, in my judg- 
ment, clearly illegal requirement that 
plaintiff bind his lawyers not to take on 
a single additional antitrust case fora 
period of 5 year. 

The evidence here became crystal clear 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
small-business men and farmers who re- 
gard themselves as victims of monop- 
oly practices. There seem to be a dozen 
or more areas here crying for intensive 
investigation. Senator WayYNe Morse 
opened up a Pandora’s box of monopoly 
problems in the field of electric power. 
Senator Dove.as highlighted the plight 
of the farmer squeezed between the 
upper millstone of higher prices for the 
things he buys, farm machinery, ferti- 
lizers and other finished goods—and the 
lower millstone of declining prices for 
the things he sells. Such monopolistic 
price spreads and huge accumulations of 
corporate profits brought on the depres- 
sion of 1929, he warned. Senator 
Keravuver, Congressman Patan, and 
others called for intensive scrutiny of 
the impact of monopoloid enterprises 
and restrictive trade tactics upon !¢ 
tailers and wholesalers, notably of tires, 
gasoline, food, and drugs. Senator 
O’MAHONEY showed how, despite &%- 
plicit congressional policy, no new 
entries had been certificated among the 
trunk airlines since 1938, the field beins 
wholly preserved by the Civil Aero 
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nautics Board for 16—due to mergers, 
now 13—“grandfather” carriers. Con- 
gressman REUSS suggested an exhaustive 
probe of the forces which manage to 
award some $30 billion of Government 
procurement contracts almost wholly to 
jarge firms despite heroic efforts and 
constant investigation by the Senate 
small Business Committee and the Small 
pusiness Administration to get a fair 
share for small business. Congressman 
Mutter advocated further examination 
of bank mergers. And so on. 

Equally diverse and numerous were the 
recommendations—point 5 above—ten- 
tatively offered for study and action. 
The witnesses can be readily counted on 
the fingers of one hand who testified with 
respect to the Attorney General’s report 
that all of the 12 recommendations for 
Jecislation and the 73 suggestions for en- 
forcement be endorsed. More than 9 out 
of 10 witnesses dissented to a lesser or 
sreater extent, primarily on the grounds 
of their conviction that the antitrust laws 
should be strengthened rather than 
weakened. 

Many thoughtful and important sub- 
stitute proposals were made to the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee. So numerous were 
they, in fact, that only a small sample 
can be accorded space in this preliminary 
report. The subcommittee was urged to 
look into the pros and cons of legislation, 
for example, which might prohibit com- 
panies of specified size from merging 
except upon advance approval based on 
a showing of technological necessity, or 
which might repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill, or repeal the McGuire Act, or amend 
the Motor Carrier Act to eliminate con- 
trol of entry and rates for trucks and 
buses, or prohibit restrictive licensing of 
patents by large patentees. In addition, 
the Antitrust Subcommittee was urged, 
for example, to compile a list of the re- 
straint of trade cases brought against 
the ‘100 largest” firms, thereby identify- 
ing habitual offenders; to examine care- 
fully a few leading patent pools; to con- 
duct pilot studies of a few of the very 
largest industrial giants with a view to 
drawing up tentative reorganization 
plans that might limit such enterprises 
to activities geared in kind and volume 
to minimum technological requirements; 
to compile a who’s who of megalolatry, 
that is, of representatives and ideological 
fellow travelers of giant enterprises or 
their satellites who comprise the big- 
business network in Federal and State 
Governments; and others of this genre. 

The sixth and last reason for probing 
antitrust and monopoly problems, the 
fear that concentration of power in in- 
dustry, in labor, and in agriculture may 
senerate concentration of power in gov- 
ernment, ran like a connecting thread 
through the testimony of nearly all wit- 
nesses, They repeatedly stressed the 
urgent need for full investigation of mo- 
Nopolistic trends and abuses to protect 
the country against the threat of un- 
limited agglomerations of private power 
of such proportions as to be inconsistent 
With the survival of genuine private en- 
terprise or the successful functioning of 
democracy itself, 
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A highly interesting development in 
the hearings on this point was the em- 
phasis on the need for tightening incor- 
poration laws, and especially the revival 
of a proposal long advocated by Senator 
O’ManHoney that a national rule be es- 
tablished for national corporations. 
This proposal was made the subject of a 
special message by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, was endorsed by Presidents 
William Howard Taft and Woodrow 
Wilson, and has been urged by numerous 
experts on antitrust problems up to the 
present day. Of interest is the fact that 
the Twentieth Century Fund in its three- 
volume study of cartels and competition 
puts first and foremost a proposal for 
Federal incorporation. 

Finally, the hearings of our Antitrust 
Subcommittee reemphasized that the 
basic goals of the American way of life 
are individual freedom first and fore- 
most, then a system of justice establish- 
ing the zones of creative voluntarism 
within which a maximum of individual 
freedom can be obtained; and third, and 
least important, economic efficiency. It 
is not enough for big enterprise merely 
to be efficient. It must not limit freedom 
or generate injustice. Americans have 
repeatedly given heavily of their treasure 
to preserve their freedom. Vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws that pre- 
serves small business and other recruit- 
ing centers for managerial skill and free 
enterprise is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, titie 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates. shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in meking their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for tr > CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
suoscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speech s in pamphlet form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 











Agriculture and Industry—The 


Unbeatable American Team 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege to call to the attention 
of the House a notable address by my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Coo.ey, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, in which he 
introduced a positive public relations 
program for agriculture, together with a 
supplement prepared and presented by 
Mr. CooLey. 

The program to tell the truth about 
our farmers was presented on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Research and 
Enginering Center of the Tractor and 
Implement Division, Ford Motor Co., 
Birmingham, Mich., on June 8, 1955. 

Mr. CooLey spoke on “Agriculture and 
Industry—The Unbeatable American 
Team,’ using this theme to point up 
the injustices that have been heaped 
upon our farmers and to plead for sup- 
port of a program that will bring eco- 
nomic equality to agriculture and lay a 
solid foundation for our total economy. 

Recently some Members of this House 
criticized the chairman of our Agricul- 
ture Committee for receiving the opin- 
ions of labor leaders on legislation re- 
lating to farm price supports. These 
critics especially should read the address 
Iam inserting in the Recorp today. 
They then will understand that Mr. 
CooLey is taking the farmers’ case and 
Cause to industry, to labor, to the great 
city consuming population—to all alike 
who will listen and to all who are willing 
to understand. The source of this criti- 
Cism is such that it is the best evidence 
that Mr. CooLey’s position is sound and 
statesmanlike, 

Mr. CooLey’s address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here 
to talk about a team. It is the team that, 
about 180 years ago, put on the road the 
greatest shown on earth. It is the team that 
has made America the envy of every other 
country on the face of the earth. This is 


“Agriculture and Industry—the Unbeatable 
American Team.” 

The game we are playing is free enterprise. 
Nobody has found a match for it, and I doubt 
if they ever will. 

But today, gentlemen, your partner on this 
UNbeatable team is in  trouble—serious 
trouble. I want to discuss this with you. A 
little later in these remarks, I want to sug- 
Best something we have got to do. 

First, however, I must commend a star 
Player on industry's part of this team—the 
Ford Motor Co. This company has made a 
great contribution to American agriculture. 
You have worked for our farmers in good 
mes and in bad. Some might well be 
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content to rest on the record you have made. 
But not the Ford Motor Co. That was not 
the nature of Henry Ford, your founder, and 
it is not the nature of you people who have 
inherited and merited the responsibility of 
the Ford Motor Co. 

To me this occasion is a demonstration of 
faith. 

You are opening a great farm machinery 
research and engineering center. You are 
showing your faith in the Ford Motor Co. 
You are throwing your lot in with the 
farmers, as never before. You are proving 
your faith in the future of American agri- 
culture. 

I think this is both a time and a place—a 
proper setting—to examine some funda- 
mentals. 

In the manufacture of farm implements, 
the Ford Motor Co. is engaged in the oldest 
of all organized industries. The plow was its 
beginning. Indeed, the plow was the begin- 
ning of civilization. Of all ages, it is the 
greatest invention. It enabled mankind to 
quit wandering in search of food and to 
settle for the first time in permanent com- 
munities. 

The plow was invented in the Valley of the 
Nile, or the Euphrates. Plows that were 
used two to four thousand years ago have 
been unearthed at the sites of old civiliza- 
tions. The colonists introduced the plow to 
North America and established civilization 
here. From such a beginning, and on the 
solid foundation of any enterprising farm 
people and an abundant agriculture, the 
United States stands first among the nations 
today. 

The economic structure of this Nation 
rests upon a productive and prosperous agri- 
culture. 

I am proud to be here today as a part of 
this ceremony marking a great occasion of 
our free enterprise system, in a demonstra- 
tion of Ford Motor Co.’s devotion to that 
unbeatable team that constantly is impro- 
ing the nutrition of our people, our health, 
our strength, our happiness, and our faith. 

We cannot cveremphasize the importance 
of the cause of progress you are advancing. 

But still we must stress here that the de- 
sign and manufacture of implements is not 
enough. 

We can put tools in the hands of people. 
That is not enough. We can teach them to 
use the tools. That is not enough. 

You must have willing hands. You must 
have the spirit of an enterprising people. 
You must have a society—an economic 
order—founded on just reward and in which 
the spirit of freedom springs eternal. 

Look at the Communist world. 

Machines and the science of agriculture 
are available to Russia. Yet in that unhappy 
land they want for food. 

The world has witnessed a great upheaval 
in Russia. Late events show us that the 
Soviet’s greatest weakness is her inability to 
match the productivity of America’s farmers. 
In Russia, agriculture requires the labor of 
fully one-half the total population. One 
family on a farm hardly can feed itself and 
one other family in town. In America, each 
farm worker feeds 18 persons—16.4 in our 
own country and another 1'4 abroad. Thus 
while half of Russia’s total population works 
on farms, and still cannot meet the Com- 
munists’ needs for food and fiber, in America 
the efficiency of our farmers—with the tools 
from our industry—releases over 86 percent 


of our population for other work—in fac- 
tories, in mines, in shops, in transport, in 
all the other pursuits which—with the abun- 
dance of food and fiber from our farms— 
makes the United States standard of living 
the object of longing for peoples the world 
over. 

I think it is time for America to realize 
where our fundamental strength lies. It is 
time we looked at the source of our strength. 

My message right here, gentlemen, is this: 

The responsibility of the Ford Motor Co., 
and the responsibility of all industry playing 
on this unbeatable American team, goes 
beyond the design and manufacture of im- 
plements. You have a responsibility to join 
our farmers in bringing economic equality 
to agriculture. You have a responsibility to 
help maintain a system of due reward and 
economic justice on the land, in which free 
and self-respecting men and women, with 
their brains and their hands—and with the 
tools you shape for them—can hope to earn 
a decent living for themselves and their 
families. 

Let us be realistic. 

Let us say a good word here for the profit 
motive. 

In my mind, the free enterprise system has 
three prime motivations. They are: 

1. Profit. 

2. The hope of people working for wages, 
particularly those of younger ages, that with 
diligence and frugality some day they may 
own their own farm or their own business. 
This is an aspect of every man’s desire to be 
his own boss. 

3. The natural desire for achievement by a 
free people. 

You produce good plows, good tractors, 
good harvesters—for the joy of it, to be sure. 
But you certainly produce these implements 
for the profit in it—because profit is impor- 
tant to the incentive and the good life for 
all of you who work for Ford Motor Co. 

So it is with our farmers. There are many 
deep satisfactions in working with the soil. 
But there is no joy in poverty on the farm— 
as there is no joy among improverished peo- 
ple anywhere. 

A fair profit in farming is essential to your 
industry. It is important to every man, 
woman, and child in this country. 

Our farmers cannot do without the imple- 
ments you provide for them. You cannot 
do without farmers who can earn money to 
pay for these implements. America cannot 
do without farmers who share in the bless- 
ings of our free enterprise system along with 
the rest of our people. 

Let me say a word here also about the sec- 
ond motivating force of free enterprise—the 
hope of a man to have his own farm or his 
own business. There are disturbing devel- 
opments, as this relates to farming. Every 
day or so you may read in the newspapers an 
account of a speech by somebody who should 
know better, telling the country that we 
have too many farmers; that, in effect, the 
little fellows are a burden on our economy 
and they should be plowed under. They tell 
us to send the little farmers to town to look 
for other jobs. 

Gentlemen, it is my firm conviction that 
the more, the greater the number of family- 
size, economically operated farms we can 
maintain on the land, the greater will be the 
strength of our institutions and our free 
enterprise system, and greater will be the 
security of this Nation. Independent farm- 
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ers were the strength of this Nation when it 
was founded. They are among the most 
American of Americans. We cannot afford 
to have fewer of them. 

So let me suggest and propose a special 
project for this great farm research and 
engineering center. 

Adapt more of your tools, your implements, 
your machines to accommodate the conven- 
ience and the productivity of the family 
farm unit. I know that you already were 
well underway in this important work, with- 
out the benefit of this magnificent research 
center. But now you are in a position to 
prove for all of us that the family unit is 
“The Unbeatable American Unit,” and you 
can put to shame those who want to send 
our small farmers into the city streets look- 
ing for jobs. 

I think, gentlemen, we have come to a 
place in this discussion where we might well 
ask ourselves: Just how important is fair 
and just farm income—to you and to all of 
us? 

Look back 25 years. 

There are many among you who can re- 
member the late 1920's when agriculture 
went into a devastating decline. Our farm- 
ers called for help. But the rest of the econ- 
omy—much as today—was running high, 
wide, and handsome. The farmer's cries 
scarcely were heard. 

Ultimately, the ruin of agriculture ran its 
inevitable course, and our whole economy 
tumbled into the great depression. 

Shocked to our senses, this country be- 
latedly came to a realization of the impor- 
tance of the prosperity of agriculture to the 
strength and health of the whole economy. 
It took a near fatal catastrophe to bring 
this to pass. 

This was when our farm program was born. 

You know the story since that time. You 
know the great market that better farm in- 
come has created. You know that this has 
made jobs and has Kept factory wheels turn- 
ing in the cities. You know that the income 
of agriculture has multiplied 6, 7 or 8 fold, 
in the last 20 years. You know that rural 
peopie also have been able to buy the con- 
veniences and comforts hitherto available 
only to homes in the cities and towns. You 
know how farmers have been financially able 
to mechanize their farms and apply the new 
sciences and more and improved plant food, 
to bring the blessings of abundance at low 
cost to this country. You know how farmers, 
with the means to do it, have devoted their 
resources and energies to the restoration and 
conservation of our most precious resource, 
the soil. 

Take a look precisely on just what im- 
proved farm income has meant to the people 
in the business of supply farmers the things 
they need to produce their crops efficiently. 

In 1932 there were 1,022,000 tractors on our 
farms. Today the number is almost 5 mil- 
lion. Our farmers owned 910,000 trucks then. 
They now own almost 3 million trucks. 
Grain combines on farms have increased 
from 60,000 in 1932 to 960,000 today; corn 
pickers from 50,000 to 660,000; milking ma- 
chines from 100,000 to 740,000. Farmer ex- 
penditures for fertilizer and lime have 
jumped from $125 million in 1932 to $1,200,- 
000,000 in 1954—and so on and on. 

What has happened? 

The output per farmer has increased by 
more than 50 percent. 

Americans are getting more and better 
food today for a smaller part of their earn- 
ings than at any previous period in our his- 
tory. 

There has been a revolution on the farm. 
Secretary Benson himself recently gave fig- 
ures showing that in 1940 it took 43 man- 
hours to produce 100 bushels of wheat—now 
it takes only 26; that in 1954, notwithstand- 
ing a devastating drought in many areas, 18 
percent fewer farm workers produced 14 
percent more total output than in 1947—and 
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he added: “In no other nation today do so 
comparatively few farmers produce food and 
fiber, to feed and clothe so many, at such 
a relatively low price.” 

This resolution has brought a bonanza for 
consumers. An hour’s take-home pay bought 
5144 loaves of bread in the 1920’s—now it 
buys 10 loaves; then this pay bought 344 
quarts of milk—now it buys 7 quarts; then 
it bought 144 pounds of chicken—now twice 
as much; it buys more eggs, more steaks, 
and more of everything in the food line. 

Now, I want everyone here to ask himself: 
Why did this great efficiency in agriculture 
develop in so few years, and in these particu- 
lar years? 

T’ll tell you why. This efficiency developed 
directly from the stablizing effects of our 
national farm: program and from the good 
prices resulting from this program and the 
increased demands for food and fiber brought 
on by war. The increase in efficiency is the 
direct result of improved income that en- 
abled farmers to buy good machinery, to 
apply new methods and to protect their soil. 

The partnership of agriculture and indus- 
try, both enjoying the incentives of our free- 
enterprise system, has made this a land of 
abundance—the envy of the world. 

But today, gentlemen, as I told you at the 
beginning of these remarks, your partner in 
the production of abundance, your partner 
on the unbeatable team, is in trouble—se- 
rious trouble. 

The average of farm prices is down 22 per- 
cent since February 1951. Net farm income 
in 1954 was 28 percent below 1947. The in- 
come in the first 4 months of 1955 was 5 per- 
cent below the same period in 1954. Fur- 
ther declines are in prospect for 1955 and 
1956. Farm debt is increasing, and farm- 
ers’ purchasing power, in terms of 1935-39 
dollars, is the lowest since 1940. 

And this is not the worst of it. 

There is a tragic thing happening in this 
country that relates in a much more dis- 
turbing way to the income of farmers and 
to profits and employment in the cities. 

It is in the fact that no one segment of 
our economy ever has been singled out for 
such lambasting, such slander, and generally 
such cruel treatment as is now being ad- 
ministered to the farmers of America. 

In news releases for the press, for radio, 
and for television, in speeches, and for maga- 
zines, thousands upon thousands of words 
have been beamed to city dwellers. With 
evil sounding overtones, such words as sur- 
pluses, controls, subsidies, waste, are drum- 
med into city ears. Our customers in town 
are told that the farmer is pricing himself 
out of his markets, with a hint that he is 
living a high life on Government checks. 
The farmer is denounced, ridiculed, and vil- 
lified from one end of the land to the other. 
It even has been suggested that consumers 
rise and revolt, whatever that would mean, 
against farmers. 

Moreover, a rather successful attempt has 
been made to divide farmers, to set one group 
or one region against another. 

It all is a part of the fight on the farm 
program, and this brings me to the most 
urgent business, to the plea on behalf of 
agriculture—that I want to put before you 
today. 

It is this: 

I want you to join the farmers of America 
in telling America the truth about agricul- 
ture. 

I believe the whole future of agriculture is 
imperiled by the prejudices against farmers 
that have been created throughout the coun- 
try and, unless we find some way to put 
across the truth, our farmers will suffer, you 
people who work with the farmers will suffer, 
and ultimately this whole country will pay 
a@ woeful price for the folly of this prejudice. 

It is time the farmer answered back. 

The Nation is being told farmers are pric- 
ing themselves out of their markets. Secre- 
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tary of Agriculutre Benson subscribes to this 
Yet he admits that consumers are getting 
more and better food today for a smaller 
portion of their income than ever before. 

It is hinted that farm people receive too 
much for their work and their products. 
The truth is that the per capita income oy 
the farm is scarcely half the income of nop. 
farm people, and the farmers’ share of the 
consumer food dollar has dropped from 53 
cents in 1946 to 42 cents today. One-thirg 
of our farmers have incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. 

A great many citizens must have shareq 
my own astonishment when Secretary Ben. 
son told our House Committee on Agricul. 
ture that 90 percent of parity—90 percent of 
a reasonable price—was a wartime measure 
for agriculture and price supports on basic 
crops should be reduced. This astonishment 
was aggravated by the fact that at the same 
time the Secretary of Labor was calling for 
an increase in the minimum wage. 

And I ask you what you would think of 
the head of an automobile manufacturing 
concern that went around the country telling 
prospective customers that the price of his 
cars was too high, that his company was 
pricing itself out of its market? 

The farmer is blamed for the so-called 
surpluses. The truth is that these abundant 
supplies resulted directly from the policy of 
our Government which, at the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, suspended crop controls 
and called for all-out production. 

Word is spread around that the present 
difficulty—the dangerous drop in farm in- 
come—was brought on by our farm prog- 
ress. The fact is that our troubles stem 
from the huge supplies that were accumu- 
lated by Government policy in a dangerous 
world situation. The farm program is no 
more to blame for the present surpluses of 
food and fiber than it is for the great pro- 
duction of war materials—guns, planes 
bombs—that have not been put on a battle- 
line. 

The real fact is that, without our farm 
program, agriculture this very day wold 
be in the depths of a depression, and a great 
number of men in your implement plants 
would be looking for other employment. 

City people are led to believe our farmers 
are living on Government bounty. The 
truth is that subsidies to agriculture add 
up to only a very small fraction of such 
payments that have been going to business 
and industry since the first year our Gov- 
ernment began to function. Data prepared 
by a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
in 1954 indicated subsidies amounting to 
approximately $45 billion have been paid 
to business since World War II, a large part 
of this is business-reconversion payments. 
In contrast, the support of the basic crops 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cost only $21 million over the first 21 years 
the program operated. The support pro- 
gram on the basic crops actually showed 4 
profit of $13 million when Mr. Benson took 
office. 

You are told that the farmer is losing 
his liberties, that he is being regimented 
and controlled from Washington-—that, in 
reality, the whole farm program is some 
sort of socialistic scheme. 

That is a lie on its face. 
it down once and for all. 

1. Is it regimentation, socialism, or some- 
thing more evil when you people in indus- 
try regulate your production to fit your mar- 
kets? That is just what the farm program 
does for farmers. If it is socialism, you 
people in industry have embraced it since 
your beginning, while it only recently has 
“corrupted” agriculture. 

2. Is it regimentation, socialism, or some- 
thing more evil when you people in industry 
take a voice in the price of the things you 
offer for sale? That is just what the farm 
program does for farmers. If it is soc!a- 
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are just now getting their feet wet in it. 
Agriculture, simply, if belatedly, has got- 
ten around to employing the precise and 
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ible principles of free enterprise. And 
those who want to destroy the farm pro- 
gram would deny the rewards of free enter- 
rise to the farmers of America. 

I trust I have said enough to show you 
how the truth has been abused in the great 
assault upon our farmers. 

Gentlemen, we do not want the Govern- 
ment to do things for agriculture that we 
uld do for ourselves, and we shall not 
permit Government to preempt our free- 
doms. But we always must ask the Con- 
gress to do things that must be done. 

Some people ask why agriculture should 
have any special treatment—a farm pro- 
gram—at all. 

I want you to help us tell them why. 

One answer, of course, is that this treat- 
ment is not special but is similar in prin- 
ciple to the minimum-wage and collective~- 
bargaining laws that protect labor’s income, 
the tariffs for industry, the Government 
ratemaking that assures profits for utilities, 
various fair-trade laws for business, and 
many other National, State, and local laws 
intended to modify or soften the hazards 
of working and doing business. 

More explicitly, there are these hard facts 
why there must be a farm program: 

1, Agriculture alone among the major 
elements of our total economy has no de- 
vice, outside of the aid of Government, to 
pattern its production to market needs. A 
factory can be shut down in the middle of 
production, to adjust to a changing market, 
but farming cannot be stopped in the midst 
of acrop. Farmers have no way of measur- 
ing what should be their individual con- 
tributions to a balanced national supply 
of food and fiber, without Government help. 
And even with the help of a well-planned 
program their production is uncertain, be- 
ing subject to the seasons—rain, hail, wind, 
pests, temperatures, and sunshine. 

2. Agriculture—in the absence of a pro- 
fram—is the only industry that does not 
set its prices but goes into the market 
places and asks: “What will you give me?” 
It might be well to ask how long the free- 
enterprise system would survive if in in- 
dustry, as in agriculture, the factories pro- 
duced for a full year and in one brief period, 
as in agriculture’s harvest season, put all 
their accumulated goods and wares at auc- 
tion, not at prices fixed by management 
but at prices the customers would bid. How 
would your own company survive under 
such a system? 

3. The needs of consumers and the safety 
of the country require huge agricultural 
supplies on hand beyond the food and fiber 
currently being consumed. But this very 
abundance—this safety margin against crop 
failures or other national or international 
emergencies—is known as “surplus” in the 
market places and will perpetually depress 
the farmers’ prices, without a farm program 
lo Manage these supplies. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
Government must provide the machinery 
for a farmer-controlled agriculture, in which 
our farmers, in their free elections, can set 
their production to fit their markets and 
in which farmers, as other businessmen, will 
have some voice in the prices of things they 
produce and sell. 

But, gentlemen, we stand in danger of 
having no effective farm program at all. 

The prejudice against farmers is firmly 
rooted, 

It threatens to turn back the clock for 
® quarter of a century and deliver the farmer 
“gain to the mercies of unrestrained eco- 
homie forces that pauperized agriculture in 
‘Mis country in the years ahead of the great 
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depression, and which in other nations has 
fastened a peasant class on the land. 

It, indeed, has become fashionable to 
mount a speaker's platform and call for a 
free agriculture, an agriculture free from any 
recourse to our Government. 

That kind of freedom is not for me. I 
shall work to the limit for the real freedom 
of farmers and of all Americans, but I shall 
never brood on the farmers’ loss of his free- 
dom to go bankrupt and their freedom to 
become again the paupers in this Nation’s 
economy. 

Now that brings us to the $64 question: 

What shall we do? 

At the opening of this discussion I told 
you I wanted to suggest something that I 
think we have got to do. 

Now, on behalf of a small, representative 
group that has been devoting its thoughts 
and efforts to the problem, I propose imme- 
diate steps to establish a positive public- 
relations program for farmers—a program to 
plant the truth about agriculture wherever 
it cannot now be found—a program to bring 
all farmers together in common bond—a 
program to cultivate understanding between 
farmers and their customers in the cities. 

The farmers’ salvation will rest on our 
willingness and our effort to put across the 
truth. 

Were you ever told the truth about the 
profits and losses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation price supports for the basic 
crops—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts? Are you told that up to the 
end of the last fiscal year the CCC cotton 
program showed a profit over a 21-year pe- 
riod of $266,422,709 and that the tobacco 
price-support operations had a profit of 
$685,443? Are you told that the sugar pro- 
gram for 17 years up to June 30, 1954, had 
a profit of $290 million and the figure now is 
higher? While there have been losses in 
wheat, corn, rice, and peanuts, are you told 
that the CCC firm supports on the basic 
crops, combined with the firm support on 
sugar, showed a loss of only $8 million 
through the entire period of these opera- 
tions? 

There have been other programs and some 
costs, but I am telling you about the direct 
price supports on basic crops operated by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and un- 
der the Sugar Act. 

Most of us here are wearing cotton 
shirts—costing each in the neighborhood, say 
of $3.95. Has anyone told you there is only 
25 cents worth of cotton in your shirt, that 
if the farmer’s price is cut from 90 percent 
of parity to 75 percent it would reflect a sav- 
ing of only 444 cents in the price of the shirt, 
but would mean a loss of income of $265 mil- 
lion a year to cotton farmers? 

Now take a loaf of bread. It sells for the 
average of 17 cents. There’s only about 2.7 
worth of wheat in the loaf. A cut in the 
wheat price from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
would reflect only a fraction of a cent in 
price of the loaf of bread. Yet it would mean 
a loss of $320 million a year to wheat grow- 
ers. Does all this surprise you? Nobody is 
telling the people these things. 

Before I close let me emphasize that in- 
dustries serving farmers have a vital stake 
in public relations program for farmers—in 
telling the truth about agriculture. 

I have attached a supplement to my re- 
marks making some rather detailed sugges- 
tions for this program. I hope many of you 
will have an opportunity to study them. 

Let me point out specifically that farmers, 
as your customers, have not told the story 
cf their increasing efficiency—efficiency that 
you helped them to achieve. They cannot 
tell their story without giving credit to the 
Ford Motor Co. for a considerable measure of 
their success. In helping them to tell story 
you will be helping yourselves. 

This is true of other industries having 
farmers as their customers—the plant food 
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industry—the petroleum industry—the var- 
ious branches of the agricultural chemical 
industry—and I could name many more. 

We must get on with this program. 

We must supprees the prejudice against 
our farmers. 

We must cultivate understanding. 

We must let farmers’ friends in the cities 
know that it is because food is so cheap that 
American families have three-fourths of 
their income to invest in their homes, in 
their institutions, and in the comforts and 
conveniences that make up this American 
way of life. 

We must remind America that in many 
nations of the world today the people are 
hungry because their farmers have been neg- 
lected and ill-treated, that many govern- 
ments are weak and unstable where food is 
scarce, that some are dictatorships where 
freedom is lost. 

We must tell the world the truth about 
agriculture, that inseparable partner of in- 
dustry, on this unbeatable American team. 





A POSITIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR 
FARMERS 


(Presented by Hon. Harold D. Cooley, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Farm Machinery Research and 
Engineering Center, Birmingham, Mich., 
June 8, 1955) 


On behalf of a small, representative group 
that has been devoting its thought and ef- 
forts to the problem, I propose immediate 
steps to establish a positive public relations 
program for farmers, a program to plant the 
truth about agriculture wherever it cannot 
now be found, a program to bring all farmers 
together in a common bond, a program to 
cultivate understanding between farmers 
and their customers in the cities. 

The farmers’ salvation will rest on our 
willingness and our effort to put across the 
truth. 

We propose the development and growth 
of this program in two parts: 

1. By creation of an interim committee 
to— 

(a) Enlist the aid and counsel of everyone 
interested in improving public understand- 
ing of agriculture; 

(b) Study the size of agriculture’s public 
relations problems, and its possible solu- 
tions—to serve as agriculture’s research 
laboratory for this important, untouched 
farm problem; and 

(c) Try out, on a small, pilot-plant scale, 
a limited number of specific projects de- 
signed to improve agriculture’s relations 
with all other aspects of our national com- 
munity of enterprise and aspirations. 

2. To use the experience and work of this 
interim committee for the establishment of 
a permanent public relations organization, 
adequately staffed, to create understanding 
of the problems of farmers and the impor- 
tance of agriculture to the well-being of the 
total economy and also to promote food—to 
convince America that food is the best thing 
that money can buy. 

The program must be supported finan- 
cially by all of agriculture—by individual 
farmers, farm organizations and industries 
serving agriculture—or it should not be 
started at all. 

It should hew to these basic principles: 

1. It would be based on facts. It could 
never deal with half-truths or evasions. For- 
tunately, our self-interests and the public 
interests are the same. The truth about 
agriculture is the best public relations it 
could have. 

2. It would never deal with political mat- 
ters. 

3. It would attempt to unite agriculture, 
and give all agricultural groups something 
to be for. We now are in the very dangerous 
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position where it is difficult to find two or- 
ganized farm groups working for a common 
goal. If, through a public relations effort, 
farm organizations can find common ground 
for united action, we shall have rendered 
agriculture a very great service. 

4. It would explain the essentiality of 
agriculture. The security of abundance has 
never been put across to our people. House- 
wives are happy to have their pantry shelves 
filled, but they have been taught there is 
something evil about having abundant food 
in our warehouses. ‘“Surpluses” actually 
represent only about 5 percent more food 
than our people will clear from the market 
places at present prices. We should see that 
America gives thanks for the fact that we are 
5 percent over our goals, instead of 5 or 15 or 
20 percent under—as is the case over most of 
the world. 

5. It would explain the efficiency of 
farmers and what this means in better food 
and reasonable prices, and it would show 
the science, the flavor, and romance of food. 

6. It would show what farm products will 
do for people, for health, and in terms of a 
good life for every American family and each 
member of it. 

To accomplish this, we have only to use 
well-tested public relations tools. Here are 
some of the things we can do: 


1. We should be supplying facts—the 
truth—to the important writers, magazines, 
and newspapers, of the United States. We 
have allowed a vacuum to come into being. 
The result is many people seldom hear of 
agriculture except in connection with un- 
pleasant—or seemingly pleasant—events. I 
feel that the great newspapers of the coun- 
try will be friendly to us, when we are able 
to put the facts before their editors. 


2. We should have a speakers bureau, with 
well qualified persons ready to present, pri- 
marily for city audiences, the true story 
about agriculture. Moreover, farmers or local 
farm organization folks often are invited to 
speak before their fellow citizens. But farm 
people have little time to write speeches. 
We should aid these people by giving them 
fact sheets for use in such public discussions. 

3. We should arrange tours of food grow- 
ing and processing areas by editors and other 
urban leaders. Much of our agricultural 
public relations problem is due to the fact 
that most editors of large-circulation city 
magazines and newspapers have little op- 
portunity to see agriculture at work. Thus, 
they have little appreciation of our prob- 
lems, and do not personally know anyone to 
whom they can turn to explain agricultural 
questions as they arise. Industry for many 
years has used the group tour method to 
acquaint people with its personnel and its 
processes. Agriculture should do the same. 


4. We should be quick to capitalize on 
current news, to explain our operations and 
the importance of our products. Every major 
industry and trade association in the country 
does that. For instance, when the Soviet 
regime was seriously embarrassed by its fail- 
ure to provide enough food for its people, 
we did nothing to assure American consumers 
as to their own supply of food, and the con- 
tinued ability of American farmers to pro- 
duce that supply. 

5. We should point up agriculture’s im- 
portance, its problems and its dreams, in 
staged events. We should have a National 
Farmers Week. I already have introduced a 
bill in Congress for national recognition of 
such a week. Moreover a Farmers Week now 
is being planned for this fall by a group of 
acriculturally-interested organizations. We 
should give more attention and more promo- 
tion to the county fair. These, by and large, 
have been allowed to drift away from a por- 
trayal of the agriculture of the area and, 
instead, we have allowed horse races, stock 
car races, and a succession of third-rate 
carnival acts to come in and make use of 
the funds which in most cases are still ap- 
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propriated by the county for an agricultural 
fair. 

6. We should promote the idea of farm 
summer scholarships for city school children. 
A number of city boys and girls could be 
selected by their school authorities to spend 
a month or two actually working for pay on 
farms. They would more than earn their way 
and could go back to their city classrooms in 
the fall to share with their fellow students 
an understanding or present-day farming 
and farm people. 

7. We should encourage the teaching of 
agriculture in grade schools, high schools, 
and universities. 

8. We should acquaint farmers with the 
importance of joining wholeheartedly in their 
local civic groups and activities. Other busi- 
nessmen in our small towns and villages 
know it is important for them, both in a 
social and busines way, to be acquainted 
with their fellow businessmen and to identi- 
fied with community improvement. We, too, 
are substantial businessmen in our com- 
munities, and must accept these community 
responsibilities. 

9. We should rescue food from its present 
“residual expense” category. By and large, 
Americans buy food with the money they 
have left over after making the payment on 
the mortgage, the car, the television set, 
the gas company, and the tax man. There 
may be ways to end this situation, and we 
should explore them. 

10. We should enlist the aid of industry 
public relations staffs. Many huge American 
industries sell a substantial portion of their 
products to American farmers. Yet many 
of those same industries do little to help 
the farmer with his public relations prob- 
lem. We should show these folks how they 
can be of aid to agriculture. After all, their 
customers’ problem is their problem, and 
farmers are their customers. 

11. Eventually, agriculture should find 
some means of financing adequate institu- 
tional advertising to tell the agricultural 
stories which it will not be able to tell in any 
other way. Too, such an operation would 
give agriculture one more importan point 
of contact and liaison with America’s mass 
media. 

12. There is more than a possibility that 
agriculture could develop a very worthwhile 
continued television program, which would 
be of interest to farm and city people alike. 
One of the outstanding examples of such 
a@ program is the Johns Hopkins Science Re- 
view. Agriculture, too, has much to tell 
in the way of science. We would do well 
to investigate this method of telling it. 

These are some of the things we can do 
in an effective public relations program for 
agriculture—in an effective program to tell 
the farmers’ story. 

Everyone who is truly interested in agri- 
culture can join in this program. It is not 
a political proposition. It is not a 90 per- 
cent of parity, or a 75 percent, proposition. 

It is a program to undo the damage that 
has been done. It places no blame. It will 
be born in the hope that all of us in agri- 
culture, and those others whose wellbeing 
depends upon agriculture, henceforward can 
sit down together, resolve our differences, 
work out our problems, promote the pros- 
perity of our pursuits, contribute to the 
strength and stability of our total economy, 
and all together enjoy the fruits of under- 
standing and friendship among all our peo- 
ple. 

The importance of telling the farmers’ 
story first was impressed upon our House 
Committee on Agriculture 2 years ago dur- 
ing its grassroots tour, under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hope, of Kansas. 
Our committee traveled 20,000 miles and 
everywhere it went farmers would tell the 
members that agriculture had the worst pub- 
lic relations of any segment of our economy— 
in fact, hardly any program at all to get the 
truth across to farmers’ friends in the cities. 


June 15 


Back in February a few of us got together 
in a little informal meeting, to discuss what 
could be done. Among those present were 
Mr. Hope; Hon. W. R. Poage, of Texas; yr 
Jim Roe, managing editor of Successfyi 
Farming, published at Des Moines; Louis 
Wilson, secretary and director of informa. 
tion for the American Plant Food Coungjj: 
Dana Bennett of the Foundation for Ameri. 
can Agriculture; and Hollis Seavey, of the 
Clear Channel Broadcasting Service. We ex. 
plored every means of getting the farmers’ 
story told. Then we asked Jim Roe, who is 
very able at putting thoughts and words 
together, to draw up a plan embracing the 
things we had discussed. 

That is the positive program of public re. 
lations for agriculture I have brought here 
and presented to you. 

While this program puts major emphasis 
on suppression of prejudice and cultivation 
of understanding, it goes beyond that. It 
also is designed to promote the farmers’ 
products—food, fiber, and the many raw ma- 
terials that go into industrial production, 

We cannot overemphasize this second m- 
jor aspect of promotion. 

We have failed to put over the story to 
housewives—that good food wiil make her 
family healthier and happier, and that good 
food is the best buy a dollar can find. We 
should be carrying to every household a mes- 
sage on the joy of good food, how cheap it 
is in relation to other things, and how we 
are blessed by abundance of food. 

Our failure to push the farmers’ product 
may explain why people complain at paying 
22 to 24 cents for a quart of milk, and then 
cheerfully pay twice as much for a quart 
of beer. And this may explain why people 
spend more for beer than for milk. In 1953, 
the last figures available, America’s beer bill 
was $5,035,000,000—its milk Dill, $4,800,- 
000,000. 

There is a great merchandising Job to be 
done for agriculture. 


There is a great job that must be done 
through a positive public relations program 
for farmers. 


Notable Address by the Ambassador of 
Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 23, 1955, there was 
formally unveiled in Bryant Park, at the 
corner of 42d Street and the Avenue of 
the Americas, in New York City, a statue 
of Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva 
father of Brazilian independence. At- 
tendant speakers declared the event as 
being symbolic of Brazilian-United 
States amity. i 

Mayor Wagner expressed the city’s 
gratitude and said that the statue would 
be “a lasting reminder of the aspirations 
and ideals common to both nations. 
Cardinal Spellman delivered the invoca- 
tion. Other speakers were Parks Com- 
missioner Robert Moses; Hulan E. Jack, 
Manhattan Borough President, and Ed- 
ward J. Sparks, deputy assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affai!s. 
The musical program included Brazilian 
and United States national anthems, and 
was furnished by the department o 
sanitation band. 
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The main address was delivered by the 
Brazilian Ambassador to the United 
States, Hon. Jao Carlos Muniz. It was 
graphic and illuminating in its treat- 
ment of the evolutionary processes by 
which this great, friendly neighbor of 
ours in the southern hemisphere was 
wrought, into a free nation. 

By the address there was again 
prought to public attention in our own 
jand the value and wisdom of cultivating 
the ties between the United States and 
the Latin American countries; and in 
doing everything possible to make closer 
and ever closer the bonds of amity and 
good will which cultural and economic 
processes may fashion. We need prod- 
ucts from these neighbor countries to 
the southward—products which are pe- 
culiar to their respective regions; and 
they in turn need and require our own 
productions—chiefly of the manufac- 
tured type. 

Moreover, our constitutional bases are 
similar and in our general ideals we face 
in the same direction. No opportunity 
should be neglected on the part of our- 
selves or the peoples of Latin American 
lands to keep in constant mind and ap- 
plication these policies and ideals. 

As a Nation we have ever been deeply 
interested in the welfare of all these 
neighbor countries and in the years in 
which their independence was achieved, 
as a Nation, we did much to lend inspira- 
tion and aid in their great struggles for 
freedom. 

The address of the Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor traces at length the effective strug- 
gle for independence in his country and 
constitutes a distinctive contribution to 
the subject discussed. 

Under leave accorded, I am very glad 
to make the address a part of these re- 
marks: 

Appress nY AMBASSADOR JOAO CARLOS MUNIZ AT 
THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUTE OF JOSE 
BONIFACIO, THE PATRIARCH OF BRAZILIAN 
INDEPENDENCE, NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 22, 
1955 
On September 7, 1822—nearly 133 years 

Brazil severed her political ties with 

Portugal and became an idependent nation. 

The idea of independence had_ spread 

throughout the country, impelled by ex- 

asperation at the narrow-mindedness and 
lack of understanding of the Portuguese 

Government. The movement was in tune 

with the proud temperament of the Brazil- 

ians, who felt that their country, by the vast- 
ness of its territory, by the variety and wealth 
of its natural resources, by its geographical 
position, and by the will of the people, was 
fated to achieve high destinies. The sojourn 
of the King, Dom Joao the Sixth, in Brazil 
curing 12 years following the invasion of 

Portugal by the armies of Napoleon, con- 

tributed to deepen the sentiment of inde- 

pendence in the popular mind. The flight of 
the Portuguese Court to Rio de Janeiro in 

1808 had resulted in a situation unique in 

history, in that the overseas dominion be- 

came the metropolis, while the European 
mother country was relegated to a secondary 
piace during the stay of the sovereign abroad. 
here is no doubt that this was an important 

Clement in the process of independence with- 

Cut bloodshed. Retreat was no longer pos- 
Di The country was dominated by a 
fle aspiration and electrified by an irre- 

Pressible desire for freedom, The agitation 

autonomy became a connecting link be- 

A national 





ago 


f 
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ween the various provinces. 
science came into being, joining all 
Brazilian in a common destiny. This new- 
“Orn unity was the first manifestation of a 
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truly national spirit. In fact, unity is not an 
inherent property of things. It is a creation 
of the spirit rather than the result of phys- 
ical conditions. Colonial Brazil, devoid of 
geographical unity, without means of com- 
munication capable of creating a circula- 
tion of live interests between the various 
regions, received then a starting impulse for 
national integration through convergence of 
the will of the people in the desire for polit- 
ical freedom. It was a miracle of the spirit, 
that gave life and meaning to a geographical 
conglomeration, and a soul to a reality that 
was until then merely material. The yearn- 
ing for liberty thus provided the inspiration 
and sustaining power for the long march 
then begun, and which still goes on, toward 
the achievement of an ever ampler freedom 
through material and spiritual progress, and 
the realization of the Nation’s manifold 
possibilities. 

The independence of Brazil was thus the 
work and achievement of nameless thousands 
whose will converged toward that single ob- 
jective at a particular moment in history. 
It was not a gift from a sovereign, nor was 
it the accomplishment of the plans of a 
statesman or of the exploits of a liberator. 
It was created by the people itself, which had 
attained majority and was conscious of its 
ability to fulfill its own destinies. 

Brazilian venerate José Bonifacio as the 
patriarch of their independence. José Boni- 
facio was not a revolutionary. Rather, by 
the formation and tendencies of his spirit, 
he was a conservative. There were many 
other statesmen of his day who played a more 
outstanding role in popular meetings and in 
the political propaganda which culminated 
in iridependence. Popular imagination sees, 
nevertheless, and rightly so, in José Bonifacio 
the major figure of the political movement of 
those times, the patriarch of Brazilian inde- 
pendence. Without him, independence 
would have been processed with turbulence 
and bloodshed, leaving in its wake bitterness 
and internal rifts, and engendering still 
greater difficulties in the work of political 
consolidation. 

The great man in history is characterized 
by his capacity for directing events and shap- 
ing their course so as to reap all possible 
advantages toward the achievement of high 
objectives. Such a man often is marked by 
Providence to carry out some great task, then 
sink back when that mission is accomplished. 
His formation, the strong traits of his char- 
acter, the concentration of will power on a 
single objective—all these reveal predestina- 
tion. No man is indispensable, says the 
time-worn adage. Yet a man can make him- 
self indispensable at some particular moment 
in history, and respond thereby to destiny’s 
call to greatness. 

José Bonifacio was a man of that stamp. 
His figure towered over those of the other 
members of the Ministry of January 1822 
which lay the groundwork for independence. 
The brilliance of his mind, his broad scien- 
tific, philosophic and literary culture, and 
the high prestige which he enjoyed because 
of his many other accomplishments, enabled 
him to exercise a predominant influence over 
the politicians of the time, over public opin- 
ion, and especially over the young Prince 
Dom Pedro, who had been left in charge of 
the Government of Brazil, as Regent, by his 
father, the departing King Joao VI. José 
Bonifacio became thus the guide and men- 
tor of the movement for independence and 
the principal formulator of the political pact 
which held sway over Brazil for the next 67 
years until the proclamation of the Repub- 
lic in 1889. The history of the movement 
for separation from Portugal reveals the truly 
providential character of José Bonifacio’s in- 
tervention. Extreme agitation and excite- 
ment were rife throughout the land. It was 
almost impossible, amidst so many contra- 
dictions and conflicts of ideas and of opinion, 
to make prevail a national consensus, a com- 
mon denominator capable of achieving unity 
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for all Brazilians. Influential politicians 
formed an ultra liberal faction, whose pref- 
erences were frankly republican. However, 
José Bonifacio’s sagaciousness and political 
vision led him to realize that the republican 
form was not the most suitable one for the 
essential purpose of achieving national unity. 
As the monarchial sentiment was still very 
deeply rooted, the abrupt implantation of a 
Republic at that confused stage in the evolu- 
tion of the national spirit might result in 
fragmentation of the country. 

The Republic would come later. Circum- 
stances would demand it; but it would have 
to wait until the political institutions were 
properly consolidated. José Bonifacio nour- 
ished in his spirit a further and most pow- 
erful argument for conservation of the 
monarchical form. The continuation of 
Dom Pedro as head of the independent Bra- 
zilian Government would serve to conciliate 
the inevitable conflict between the new na- 
tionality and the Portuguese Court. With 
this idea in mind, the Patriarch, with ex- 
treme sagacity and political discernment, 
shaped his action so as to lend prestige to 
the prince, Dom Pedro, by flattering his 
vanity and letting him believe that he was 
directing the events, when in fact he was 
being carried along by them. Untiring in 
his ceaseless activities, emboldening the 
fainthearted, moderating the overbold, he 
succeeded where success was thought to be 
impossible. A chaos of opinions, passions, 
and impulses was transformed into balanced 
action, the product of cold and objective 
reasoning. Elements otherwise dissimilar 
and incongruous were channeled toward the 
desired objective, the achievement of inde- 
pendence while insuring the future stability 
of the institutions. 


No one, therefore, in view of the historical 
record, could deny him the title of maximum 
artificer of Brazilian independence. The 
choice which José Bonifacio made amongst 
the alternatives that were offered to the 
spirit of the times, in deciding for continu- 
ance of the monarchic regime, gave proof of 
his political genius and exercised a salutary 
influence over the evolution of the Nation. 
The monarchy was, in fact, the best school 
which the Brazilian people could have at 
that initial stage of autonomy, for the for- 
mation of character, for discipline in po- 
litical life and for the education of public 
men. It succeeded in obviating sterile con- 
flicts capable of provoking separatist move- 
ments. It deepened the sense of nationality, 
and, principally, thanks to the democratic 
spirit of the second Emperor, it consoli- 
dated the free institutions, transmitting to 
succeeding generations a tradition of gove 
ernment, a political culture, and the senti- 
ment of democracy. No matter what vicis- 
situdes the nation may encounter, it can 
seek always in this heritage a vivifying ex- 
ample and a source of strength that will 
enable it to persevere in the spirit of free- 
dom. This is the true role of the great man 
in history: to implant the seed of the insti- 
tutions, and to transform fruitful ideas into 
action, endowing the political reality with 
possibilities of development in the course 
of time. Such was the work which José 
Bonifacio was destined to perform. 

In the handsome bronze statue which we 
are unveiling here today, the talent of the 
Brazilian sculptor Corréa Lima has sought to 
portray the figure of José Bonifacio as he is 
known to history; the proud countenance of 
the statesman and man of the world, the 
questing look of the scientist accustomed to 
probe the secrets of nature, the lofty brow, 
furrowed as if under the burden of deep 
meditation. The artist has succeeded well in 
rendering through the plastic medium the 
outward manifestations of his subject's 
traits of character, such as the predomi- 
nance of intellectual and volitional facul- 
ties, and a cold temperament that was 
capable, however, of erupting into passion- 
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ate outbursts at any opposition to his set 
ideas. 

José Bonifacia was a man of thought and 
ponderation, yet he was possessed of a re- 
lentless driving power. Action and thought 
apparently impressed him as being two poles 
of the same reality. In fact, pure reflection 
often tends toward utopianism. Action, on 
the other hand, when not controlled by 
thought, becomes erratic and finally destroys 
itself. 

José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva was 
born in Santos, in the province of Sao Paulo, 
in 1763. Like most other men who are 
tapped by fate, he underwent, in his forma- 
tive years, a long preparation for the role 
which he was to play later in his native land. 
His early youth was spent in Portugal, where 
he studied law and physical sciences at the 
University of Coimbra. Immediately after 
concluding his studies, he was appointed 
professor of mineralogy at that seat of learn- 
ing. Led by his aptitude for experimental 
science, and desirous of broadening his 
knowledge in that field, he traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and attended courses under 
the most notable sages and learned men on 
the Continent. In Germany, he studied 
under Alexander von Humboldt. In Paris, 
he took lessons from Chaptal and Foulcroix, 
successors to Lavoisier. In Pavia, he studied 
under the direction of Volta, the inventor of 
the electric battery. He extended his knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Always eager to com- 
bine theory with practice, he conducted 
geological and mineralogical expeditions to 
Styria and the Tyrol in Austria, and in the 
Euganean Hills in Italy. He then went on 
to England, where he discussed chemistry 
with Priestley. At the suggestion of the 
naturalist Torbern Bergman, one of the 
founders of mineralogy, he investigated the 
geology of Sweden and discovered several 
varieties of minerals, which were named 
after him. 

Young as he was, José Bonifacio personi- 
fied at that stage the ideal of the enlighten- 
ment: the search for independent knowledge 
through experimentation and a comprehen- 
sive rational analysis. A contemporary of 
Goethe, he surpassed him in the depth and 
extent of the scientific knowledge which he 
had acquired under the teachings of the 
great European masters, while Goethe, in 
matters pertaining to science, was no more 
than a genial improviser. There is a re- 
semblance between the young Brazilian sa- 
vant and your Benjamin Franklin in their 
capacity for observation and keenness of 
inventive power. A parallel could easily be 
traced also between him and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in the concern over the social conditions 
of the times and in the creative political 
genius which was common to both. 

In 1790, after 10 years of pilgrimage in the 
cultural centers of Europe, José Bonifacio 
returned to Portgual, the possessor of an im- 
mense accumulated stock of pure science, 
and impatient, due to the natural tendencies 
of his pragmatical mind, to give practical 
application to his theoretical knowledge. 
Appointed superintendent of mines and 
metals for the Kingdom, he entered into a 
phase of intense action over a period of 29 
years (1790-1819), during which he carried 
out important engineering works on the 
Mondego River, founded the chairs of chem- 
istry and mineralogy at Lisbon and of metal- 
lurgy at Coimbra, and published monogra- 
phies and papers on varied subjects in the 
great scientific journals and periodicals of 
Europe. His activity and spiritual curiosity 
were inexhaustible. Amidst so many tasks, 
he still found time to give expression to his 
interest in political and social questions and 
in the cultivation of literature and poetry. 
His patriotic spirit impelled him to join the 
forces which resisted the invasion of Portu- 
gal by the French armies. 

In 1819, at the age of 52, he declined sev- 
eral proposals to continue in public office, 
and he returned to Brazil with the intention 
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of taking a rest in his homeland. Provi- 
dence, however, decreed otherwise. Another 
mission, the most important one of his life, 
was in store for him. It might be said that 
all preceding action and meditation, the sum 
total of the tasks he had performed, were 
but the groundwork and prelude of the role 
which he was to play in the liberation of 
Brazil and which marked his real entrance 
into world history. 

Soon after his arrival in Brazil, the rhythm 
of events began to quicken, imparting to him 
an awareness of his forthcoming mission. 
National unity, to be attained through the 
creation of a great American empire, be- 
came the object of his meditations. “Im- 
mense Brazil,” he wrote, “situated in the 
world’s mildest and most temperate climate, 
endowed with wondrous natural fertility, 
rich in native products and capable of bring- 
ing forth many others easily acclimated 
there, away from Europe's winters and from 
the heat of Africa cr of India, can be and 
must be cultivated and civilized without 
excessive labor or fatigue.” Even before the 
nationality took shape, he pointed out the 
true solution for the problem of national 
unity, which could be achieved only through 
a close solidarity of the manifold racial com- 
ponents, without enmity or discrimination. 
“It is of the greatest necessity,” said he, “‘to 
put an end to so many physical and civil 
disparities; let us make it our business right 
away to adjust wisely the many discordant 
and contrary elements and to fuse together 
so many diverse metals, so as to produce a 
compact and homogeneous structure.” 

In 1821, José Bonifacio was appointed vice 
president of the Governmental Junta of Séo 
Paulo. It was he who wrote the manifesto 
in which the people pleaded with the Prince 
Regent not to obey the orders of the court 
recalling him to Portugal. This act of re- 
bellion was already a show of independence. 

As head of the Cabinet of January 16, 
1822, the Patriarch took the first step toward 
the establishment of the Empire of Brazil 
with the convocation of the Constitutional 
Assembly. The manifest directed on that 
occasion by Dom Pedro to the other powers 
was the work of José Bonifacio. The docu- 
ment was already an act of sovereignty, an- 
nouncing the foundation of the empire and 
its intention to continue political and trade 
relations with the other peoples of the world. 

Through a succession of acts, all of which 
were inspired by José Bonifacio, the idea of 
independence thus arose gradually in the 
national conscience as an irrevocable atti- 
tude. There was lacking only the final magic 
word which would trigger the emotions of 
the people and ultimate the political trans- 
formation. That came to pass on Septem- 
ber 7, 1822, on the banks of the Ipirange, 
close by the city of Sao Paulo, when Dom 
Pedro, angered by dispatches which he had 
received from Portugal, uttered the cry of 
“Independence or death.” 

On May 28, 1824, the United States of 
America recognized the independence of 
Brazil. 

This was the first act of acceptance of the 
new-born empire as a member of the family 
of nations. It was destined to produce favor- 
able repercussion throughout the entire 
course of the relations then begun. Brazil, 
on the other hand, was the first to give rec- 
ognition to the Monroe Doctrine upon its 
formulation by the American President. The 
Brazilian Government proposed at that time 
to the United States that a treaty of alliance 
be concluded under the principles of that 
doctrine. Brazil revealed thus, at the very 
dawn of her life as an independent nation, 
the continental vocation which has never 
ceased to inspire her foreign policy. It was 
our preoccupation to preserve the continent 
as the habitat of a new civilization, free from 
the rivalries and from the struggles for domi- 
nation which were prevalent in Europe. In 
obedience to the same exigency of its spirit, 
Brazil has always opposed the totalitarian 
tendencies arisen in our times. 
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One hundred and thirty-one years haye 
elapsed since the beginning of the relation. 
ship between the United States and Brazil, 
Throughout all vicissitudes and crises, our 
two peoples have stood side by side in defense 
of the same values of civilization. This 
friendship and mutual understanding has 
been the major factor of balance and har. 
mony in inter-American relations. It springs 
not only from the fact that we are occupants 
of the same continent, nor from the comple. 
mentary nature of our economies, but mainly 
from a kinship in character, in the love of 
freedom and the fidelity to the democratic 
way of life, and in a preference for methods 
of free consultation, communication, and co. 
operation, both at home and in our interna. 
tional dealings. May the present and future 
generations, in both our countries, be wise 
enough to preserve and deepen this heritage 
of friendship, which is becoming more valy. 
able and necessary each day in face of the 
growing threat to free institutions through. 
out the world. 

Mr. Mayor, in the name of the Government 
of Brazil, I have the honor to make Official 
presentation to your excellency, for the city 
of New York, of this statue of José Bonifacio, 
the patriarch of Brazilian independence. It 
is my hope and that of my fellow country- 
men that this monument will please the 
people of this great city, while serving to 
symbolize the indestructible friendship 
which unites our two countries. 

In thanking your excellency for the high 
cooperation which has made this event pos- 
sible, it gives me much pleasure to render 
at this time a tribute of appreciation for the 
good will and efficient assistance extended in 
the matter by your commissioner of parks, 
Mr. Robert Moses. Our sincere thanks go 
also to Ambassador Spruille Braden, presi- 
dent of the Pan American Society; Mr. James 
Carson, president of the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas Association; Mr. Robert De Forest 
Boomer, president of the American Brazilian 
Association; Mr. J. T. Wilson, chairman of 
the José Bonifacio statue committee; to our 
former consul general in New York, Mr. J. B. 
Berenguer Cesar, now Ambassador to Uru- 
guay, who promoted the idea of this dedica- 
tion; and to our present consul general, Mr. 
Hugo Gouthier. The untiring and devoted 
efforts of these personalities and those of 
the many others who collaborated in this 
work have produced a result of which all of 
us may well be proud, 

Here, then, in the heart of New York, 
this monument to the Brazilian statesman, 
scientist, and man of letters will rest in a 
setting that corresponds to the many facets 
of José Bonifacio’s character. The park 
which surrounds it was named after one of 
your country’s great poets, while the front- 
ing thoroughfare, fittingly called the Avenue 
of the Americas, is a living tribute to the 
family of free nations on our continent. As 
the architect of the independence of one of 
those nations and because of the high ideals 
which he helped to fashion into reality, José 
Bonifacio belongs not to Brazil alone but 
to all of us. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Vir- 
ginia Record, an independent magazine 
published monthly at Richmond, Va.., re- 
cently printed a most interesting article 
concerning our colleague, RicHarp H. 
Porr. The story is entitled “Young Man 
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on His Way.” It is the story of a typical 
American youth who has come up the 
nard way through his own diligence and 
devotion to duty, and whose career, 
though brief, has been marked by ex- 
ceptional service to his country and his 
people both in war and peace. It can be 
confidently expected that Dick PorrF’s 
notable achievements in the past are 
merely the forerunner of a future bright 
with the promise of great accomplish- 
ments in the years ahead. 

Under unanimous consent, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp to include 
this very fine article: 

Younc Man ON His Way 
(By Julia Gwin) 


“Nothing I’ve ever received or that has 
ever happened to me means more than this 
award. Truly this is the humblest day of 
my life.” 

With these words, RicwHarp Porr accepted 
the Virginia Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Distinguished Service Award at its annual 
convention in Norfolk, February 19, 1955. 

“Virginia’s Outstanding Young Man for 
1954” was so surprised that he was a bit 
wobbly at the time. Gilbert Feinman, Lynch- 
burg Jaycee president, related that the Con- 
eressman was asked to say a few words fol- 
lowing the presentation and Porr was con- 
cerned about what to say, not knowing about 
whom he would speak. Feinman, a Demo- 
crat, was kidding about politics, more to 
keep him from asking hard-to-answer ques- 
tions than for any other reason. Radford 
and Lynchburg Jaycees had the job of get- 
ting Porr to the Norfolk meeting without 
“letting the cat out of the bag.” As Mr. 
Feinman explained it: 

“When Dick’s name was announced he 
shook all over and looked stunned. He had 
no idea he was the winner. We almost had 
to carry him up to receive the award. It 
couldn’t have happened to a nicer guy.” 

The junior chamber of commerce gives its 
distinguished service award annually to a 
carefully chosen young citizen. There’s no 
partisanship in these awards by the junior 
chamber, which is composed of young busi- 
nessmen of all political parties. Repre- 
sentative Porr has every right to be proud 
of this honor that has come to him, an honor 
all the more valuable because it was un- 
solicited. 

Porr was cited for his activities in helping 
to obtain from the 83d Congress larger Federal 
appropriations for the vocational-educational 
program and supplemental appropriations 
under the Hill-Burton Act for hospitals in his 
district. He was also cited for removing ap- 
pointments to the military academies from 
the realm of politics by allowing candidates 
to compete in open competitive examinations 
and for the manner in which he keeps his 
constituency informed on congressional is- 
sues. Porr voiced his belief in the examina- 
tion method to Bob Burruss, his eastern 
campaign manager for Lynchburg, Campbell 
and Bedford Counties, and vice chairman for 
both the Lynchburg and the Sixth District 
because “supervision and command of our 
‘atlon’s defenses are in the hands of grad- 
uates of the military academies and we need 
the ablest men we can get, regardless of po- 
litical label.” 

The achievements which won the Con- 
bres man the Jaycee award are mostly extra- 
Political, His citizenship record as a mem- 
oe of his own community played a substan- 
“a! part in the selection. He has been con- 
Sistently active in the work of his church, 
in fraternal and civic organizations, and in 
aoe other endeavors which mark the good 

itizen, 

BORN IN 1923 


eo cnaED Porr was born in Montgomery 
‘vunty, October 19, 1923. He was four when 
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his family moved to Christianburg, about 
the same time that Dr. R. L. Kinnaird be- 
came pastor of the Christiansburg Presby- 
terian Church. One of the new pastor’s first 
acts was rounding up children for Sunday 
school. RICHARD was one of the recruits. 
This faith, born in childhood, has been, 
according to his mother, Mrs. B. D. Poff, 
“both the cornerstone and anchor of his 
life.” She recalls the night he returned 
from World War II service. 

“His father and I met him at the train at 
about 11:30 p. m. On the way home he 
asked us to drive by the church. When we 
stopped he got out and went into the dark- 
ened sanctuary alone. When he returned 
to the car he said, simply: ‘Now I know I’m 
home’.” 

His wife, the former Jo Ann Topper, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Topper, of 
Christiansburg, says that RicHarp’s religion 
is one of the most important things in his 
life. He is a trustee, a deacon, and a Sunday- 
school teacher in the Tyler Memorial Church, 
Radford. Away from home, he attends the 
Church of the Pilgrims, the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, where he 
also teaches a class. 

RicHarp has worked hard for his place in 
the sun. Strangely, he always dreamed of 
one day being a Congressman. He started 
working at the age of 13. After school, on 
Saturdays, and during summer vacations he 
took any job that came his way * * * store 
clerk, laborer, farm hand, truckdriver, car- 
penter’s helper—anything to finance his edu- 
cation. 

For Ricwarp’s family have never been rich 
and he knew he’d have to earn an education 
or do without. His thirst for knowledge is 
matched only by his ability to acquire and 
retain it. 

Charles J. Smith, alumni director of 
Roanoke College, was president when RICH- 
arp attended there. He states that RICHARD’s 
grades were mostly A’s with a small sprin- 
kling of B’s and that he was a high honor 
student throughout his college career. 
Quoting Dr. Smith: 

“My memory of Dicx is quite clear as to 
his general campus attitudes. Although very 
light for a lineman, he was considered one 
of the best football guards ever to play at 
Roanoke College. He made up for his lack 
of weight by that fighting spirit of aggres- 
siveness which has marked his career. In 
addition to his athletic and _ scholastic 
achievements he was outstanding in char- 
acter among his fellow students. Never seek- 
ing the limelight and always humble in spirit 
he stood for the best values in campus lead- 
ership. From the first day that I met him, 
he has had my continued admiration and 
growing respect. 

“I have watched his political career with 
the deepest interest, because I believe whole- 
heartedly in the sincerity of the man. Dick 
is bound to grow in usefulness to his con- 
stituents and to the Nation. Men of his in- 
tegrity and devotion to the high principles 
of government are not easy to find. It is my 
considered opinion that though belonging to 
a minority party in Virginia, Dick should be 
continued in Congress until his seniority 
makes him still more valuabie to his con- 
stituents. His intelligence, training, energy, 
and patriotism are qualities which, through 
the coming years, should make him a real 
statesman in the old Virginia tradition.” 

Bentley Hite, of Christiansburg, Republican 
chairman of the Sixth District, said much 
the same thing about RICHARD. 

“He has accomplished what he has by con- 
stant application and unhesitating honesty,” 
said Hite. “I lived in the same house as his 
schoolteacher in high school. This teacher 
considered him one of his smartest boys, 
though his straight A’s were mostly won by 
hard work.” 

David P. Thornton, editor of the Salem 
(Va.) Times-Register, has to say: 
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“My recollections of Dick Porr at Roanoke 
College, where we both entered as freshmen, 
in the fall of 1941, pretty much discounts any 
theory that his current reputation for viger- 
ous work came overnight. Like all of us po- 
tential soldiers, he plunged into his class- 
work with the idea of getting as much out of 
college as he could while there was still time. 
Dick was one of those rarities—a combina- 
tion student and athlete. He would push 
himself to the limit on the athletic field 
every afternoon and still come away from 
class with the best grades. In fact, before 
he left Roanoke, he had earned both a letter 
in football and a membership in the Phi So- 
ciety, campus honorary scholastic society. 
Whether or not those A’s came easily, I don’t 
knew. But even though he came to college 
from a small high school, he ranked right up 
at the top with the best from all over the 
East. And unlike most college freshmen, he 
knew what he wanted to do and where he 
wanted to go. Now that I think of it, his up- 
set victory in the 1952 congressional election 
is not at all surprising. Just as he wanted to 
excel in class and on the football team, he 
wanted to go to Congress. And, by gosh, 
there he is.” 


INSPIRES ENTHUSIASM EVERYWHERE 


This enthusiasm for PorF isn’t an occasion- 
al thing—it’s everywhere. You find it in 
the strangest places. The manager of a 
Radford cab company, a wounded World War 
II veteran, was having trouble getting Gov- 
ernment benefits. His wife wrote Congress- 
man Porr and explained the situation. Four 
days later Porr had straightened the matter 
out and informed them they would shortly 
receive all back payments and regularly 
thereafter. “And we have,” this man told 
me. “RICHARD Porr really gets things done. 
Being a poor man himself he understands 
our viewpoint and knows what such things 
mean to us.” 

Seventeen-year-old Ann Elizabeth Good- 
win of Radford needed material for a paper 
on reciprocal trade. She wrote and asked 
Porr to send her something. She thought 
she’d probably hear from someone in his of- 
fice. Almost immediately a stack of printed 
matter arrived with a personal note from 
Porr saying he hoped this would help. About 
10 days later came additional material and 
a short note: “Dear Ann: Just found this 
and am forwarding it to you. It might help 
with your paper.” No second-hand con- 
tacts for R1icHaRD, always the direct approach, 

Montgomery County’s Commonwealth’s 
Attorney, Julius Goodman is another who’s 
watched RICHARD grow with interest. He 
feels Porr typifies real American youth. 

“It is a healthy feeling,” he said, “‘to have 
a man in politics who places right, honesty, 
decency and morality far and beyond na- 
tional, State and local politics. His charac- 
ter is untarnished and unblemished. He 
never thought of anything except the right 
thing to do.” 

You see what I mean when I say that every- 
one speaks highly of this young Congress- 
man? No matter their personal politics 
they applaud Ricuarp Porr for the things 
he stands for, the things he is doing. 


A DEMOCRAT BOLTS 


As for Mrs. Roland T. Hammer, of Lynch- 
burg, she felt so strongiy about his record 
that she made headlines throughout the 
State of Virginia when she resigned from the 
Democratic city committee of which she had 
been a member since 1945, to work for POFF. 
She told me of the large crowds at neigh- 
borhood parties held to further his cam- 
paign; of a woman who said she enjoyed 
his speech so much she wished he'd talk 
forever; of a workman on a city truck who 
told her, “at last I’ve met an honest politi- 
cian”; of how enthusiastic supporters flock- 
ed around him whenever he appeared in 
Lynchburg. 
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“It was one of the easiest campaigns,” 
she said. “He set the stage from his first 
day in Congress through service, and he hada 
a fine record to run on.” 

This is not a political article. It is an 
effort to let you meet the man behind the 
Congressman and so, there’ll be no report 
on his congressional activities or his vot- 
ing record. It is enough that he has sat- 
isfied his constituents and that he was re- 
elected last year with 62.3 percent of the 
vote from a predominantly Democratic dis- 
trict because of this. The way a man’s 
neighbors feel about him are his yardstick 
of success or failure. 

RIcHARD Porr had just been elected presi- 
Gent of the Radford Junior Chamber of 
Commerce when his law partner, Senator 
Ted Dalton, nominated him as a candidate 
to the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the Sixth District. RicHarp 
asked Leo A. Lorek, then internal vice presi- 
dent, to serve as president while he was 
campaigning. Neither knew the other too 
well. Porr had only been out of law school 
since 1948 and Lorek was also new to the 
community. 

“There were a lot of people who didn’t 
expect him to win,” said Lorek. “The Re- 
publican Party wanted a candidate and he 
was the best man available. But RICHARD 
refused to be a token candidate. He plunged 
in with the drive and energy so character- 
istic of him and * * * well, you know what 
happened.” Yes; and so does everyone else. 


LOVES HUNTING 


The Poff family is a happy one. RICHARD 
is the oldest of two boys. His mother tells 
of how restless he gets when he’s idle. It 
is all the family can do to make him take 
a vacation. What spare time he has is 
epent reading and hunting. Senator Dalton 
epoke of his love of quail and grouse hunt- 
ing. Last year they went hunting on an 
island in the New River. 

“RICHARD’s legs are short,” Dalton re- 
called. “He had to wade through such deep 
water he claimed I’d freeze him to death. 
I have a bird dog named Chief who follows 
RICHARD around as though he belonged to 
him. Last fall he took his father, his 
brother Beecher, and Lawrence Legg, of 
Roanoke, grouse hunting in the mountains 
for a few days. The Poffs like to eat so 
well they hardly had room for Chief for all 
the extra food.” 


RicHarp started dating Jo Ann in high 
school. They met in a junior year school 
play in which Jo Ann played grandma and 
RICHARD played grandpa. They were en- 
gaged when he entered the service. 

Forr was a B-24 bomber pilot serving in 
the European theater of operations under 
Geh. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Stationed with 
the 8th Air Force in England Lieutenant 
Porr made 35 successful missions over Eu- 
rope. For his gallantry, he was decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
his unit was awarded a special Presidential 
citation. Ten years later he is again serv- 
ing with the same commander. 


After the war, Dick Porr entered law 
6chool at the University of Virginia. While 
a student there he was elected to his first 
public office—mayor of Copeley Hill, a de- 
velopment maintained by the university for 
student war veterans and their families. 

RicHarp and Jo Ann had been married on 
his return from service and their first home 
was in Charlottesville on Jefferson Park 
Circle where RicHarp collected rents on other 
apartments to help pay for his own. Mrs. 
Pofi also worked as assistant laboratory 
technician at the university hospital to help 
pay expenses. Getting an education was 
mostly hard work but, as his mother says— 
“work to him is not a burden but a joy.” 
He has always had good health and a fine 
sense of humor, prerequisites to success no 
matier what you do. His tastes are simple 
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and genuine as is his absorbing interest in 
people. He prefers home cooking and still 
calls his evening meal “supper.” 


RICHARD TEACHES COOKING 


Along this line, Jo Ann claims RICHARD 
taught her to cook. An only child, she 
couldn’t, as the saying goes, “boil water.” 
She tried, but results were ghastly in the 
first months. Once she decided to surprise 
Ricuarp with fried chicken. The chicken 
was bad enough but she used a whole cup 
of flour to make the gravy—and what a 
mess she had. She was in tears when 
RicuHarp arrived. With patience and sym- 
pathy he smoothed things over, donned an 
apron, and cooked supper himself. Jo Ann 
says he cooked most of their meals in those 
days, teaching her all the things she should 
have known but had never learned. 

I asked 77-year-old Becky what she thought 
of her daddy and she replied quite seriously: 

“He’s a good Congressman and a good 
daddy. He let me join the Brownies and he’s 
going to let me learn to ride a horse. He 
helps me read and he’s teaching me proper 
glamour (grammar) like adults use.” 

Things aren’t as simple as they were be- 
fore he went to Washington. His phone rings 
all hours of the day and night, but he still 
finds time to read Becky stories and to help 
with her home work. She looks like him 
and is she proud of that. 


PASSED BAR IN 1947 


RicHarp passed his bar examinations in 
1947 before his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1948. By 1952 he had 
become prominent as a young attorney and 
civic leader. It was in that year that his 
fellow Republicans, notwithstanding his 
youth, chose him to make the apparently 
hopeless race for Congress from the Sixth 
District. Senator Dalton thought he had the 
stuff good public servants are made of. As 
his law partner he had found him a person 
of great capability and energy and he had 
no hesitancy recommending him. 

“When he ran for reelection,” he said, “I 
was glad to appear with him on TV after his 
fine 2-year record and say I felt he had ful- 
filled his obligations to his pecple. He has 
marked intelligence for seeking the facts 
and becoming fully informed then thinking 
it through. He never makes snap judg- 
ments.” 

His old friend and adviser, Dr. Kinnaird, 
urged him to run for Congress and it was 
he who introduced him to his audience when 
the first campaign was launched. At 
RICHARD’s request, this same man opened a 
session of the House of Representatives with 
a@ prayer after that first election. 


Dr. Kinnaird painted a vivid picture of a 
boy and man who had held fast to the dream 
of serving his people. They used to lie in 
the grass and talk for hours. Once his party 
jumped RicHarp »Yecause he had failed to 
vote with them. He told them: 


“You wouldn't want me to do something 
I didn’t feel was right, would you?” When 
he told this to Dr. Kinnaird, the older man 
put his arm across Porr’s shoulders and 
replied: 

“That’s what I've tried to teach you, 
RicHsrp. He was against the salary raise,’ 
the doctor went on. “I explained the neces- 
sity but RicHarp said stubbornly, ‘I knew 
what I'd get when I agreed to run and it isn’t 
right for me to vote now for an increase.’ 
And he voted against it. Ricuarp is the 
people’s representative—not just those who 
voted for him, not just Republicans. ‘I 
couldn’t have been elected if everyone hadn't 
stood behind me,’ he told me. ‘My party 
label had nothing to do with it. Without 
the Democrats and Independents in my dis- 
trict I wouldn’t have made it and I’m humbly 
grateful.’ ” 


Dr. Kinnaird, who knows RicwHarp as well 
as anyone and better than most, looked out 
the window across at the home of RicHarp’s 
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parents next door, then he smiled and coy, 
tinued, 

“If we can get men in Congress like Ricy. 
arD Porr the country will be all right, pp 
an old man, I won’t likely see much of jt 
happen but just remember I said this ig 
you—if the people of his district and his 
State stand behind him, RicHarp Porp yij 
be one of the really great men of Virginia— 
he’s @ man with a mission. I've trieq 
throughout the years to put fine things into 
this boy, by prayer, by hope, by faith. Tye 
counseled—be humble, don’t let anything 
people say make you lose your balance, fe 
won't, you can be sure. You may think I’m 
rather extreme in my admiration. I couldn‘ 
love him more if he were my own son anq 
I'm tremendously proud of him. He playeq 
in my backyard, was in and out of my house 
I baptised him, married him, and when my 
little sweetheart, Becky, was born, I bap- 
tised her. I’ve seen him through a lot of 
rough places. That boy had good stuf ip 
him. Yes; I’m strong for him.” 

In Congress he has served on the Govern. 
ment Operations and Judiciary Committees, 
the latter having jurisdiction over about half 
of all bills introduced. One of the signifi. 
cant pieces of legislation enacted by the 8%q 
Congress was the Poff Act, designed to pre. 
vent bail-jumping by Communists (such as 
Gerhard Eisler and others). In addition to 
antisubversive legislation, Porr sponsored 
measures to assist railroad ‘workers and, for 
the first time, inaugurated a policy of regu. 
lar reporting to his constituents by news. 
letter, radio, and TV. His district is com- 
posed of the cities of Clifton Forge, Coving- 
ton, Lynchburg, Radford, and Roanoke, the 
counties of Montgomery, Alleghany, Bed- 
ford, Botetourt, Campbell, Craig, Floyd, and 
Roanoke, 


A Needed Amendment to Copyright Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
the House to a serious injustice being 
caused by our composers and artists asa 
result of an antiquated provision of our 
copyright law. 

Our present copyright law exempis 
from the application of its terms the 
reproduction of rendition of a musical 
composition by or upon coin-operated 
machines, unless a fee is charged for 
admission to the place where such repro- 
duction or rendition occurs. 

To my mind the effect of this provision 
of the copyright law violates the spirit. if 
not the constitutional guaranty, of equal 
protection of the law since it grants 
one group of individuals a preference nol 
enjoyed by others. 

There exists at the present day no rea- 
sonable grounds for granting to the ope!- 
ators of coin-operated machines this 
preferred status under the law. 

I have introduced bill H. R. 6654 whic: 
will amend the copyright law by striking 
this unfair exemption. The effect of my 
amendment will be to place the sons 
publishers, and the operators of juke 
boxes, in a status quo insofar as the lav 
is concerned. 

An excellent article disclosing the ¢! 
fect of the present copyright law up0! 


Uppy 
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the composers of our country was written 
by Columnist James O'Neill, Jr., and 
published in the Washington News re- 
cently. Although I do not concur in all 
of Mr. O’Neill’s statements, the article 
does show the unfair result of the present 
exemption. Mr. O’Neill’s article follows: 

An archaic law of 1909 provides legal means 
for cheating—yes, cheating—music com- 
posers out of millions of dollars in royalties 
each year. 

hose who profit by the composers’ loss 
are the jukebox operators, whose annual take 
is more than $450 million, of which only an 
infinitesimal percentage is returned to the 
composers in royalties. 

A bill before Congress would amend the 
Copyright Act of 1909 and pave the way for 
some remuneration to the composers. You 
ought to hear the sad, sad stories, the heart- 
rending pleas of poverty, offered by the juke 
owners and operators. 

In fact, the juke box operators are so hor- 
rified at the very thought of having to pay 
royalties to the composers they can’t even 
discuss the matter with those who promote 
legislation to pay the composers a small fee 
for whatever talent they possess. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND OF THEM 


According to trade sheets there are more 
than 450,000 jukeboxes in the country, owned 
and operated by only 17,500 businessmen. 


Average ownership is 60 per man, with some 
big operators owning as many as 300. While 
there are no official statistics, it is reasonably 
estimated that there are more than 9,500,- 


000,000 jukebox plays a year, which, at a 
rate of only a nickel per play, would gross 
the owners $450 million a year. Of course 
many machines have been converted to a 
dime per play, or three for two bits, so the 
gross shoots up. 

Under the Copyright Act of 1909 recordings 
played in coin-operated music machines at 
public places, where no admission is charged, 
is not deemed a public performance. 

The exemption was granted back in 1909 
because coin-operated music boxes were 
strictly a scientific dodge, with earphones 
and scratchy recordings. 

HUGE INDUSTRY 

With the advent of the painted mon- 
strosities in every saloon, pool hall, drug 
store and gas station in the land, recorded 
music via the coin-slot became a huge in- 
dustry 

All the operator of the jukebox had to do 
was buy a record, which gave the composer 
a couple of cents, and play it forever. The 
old records would last for about 70 plays. 
The new ones, made of Vinylite, will play 
from 700 to 2,000 times. And then they’re 
sold as secondhands for up to 18 cents each. 

Under the legislation proposed by Repre- 
sentatives JAMES C. Murray, Democrat, Illi- 
hols, the jukebox operators would turn over 
a fixed fee on each machine owned to organ- 
izations or individuals who would get the 
royalties into the hands of the men who 
wrote the music. Something like $30 per 
machine has been mentioned. 





School Problems of Prince Edward 
County, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 


insert as part of my remarks an edi- 
Nal of the Farmville Herald, Farm- 
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ville, Va., in its issue of Tuesday, June 
14, 1955, in further reference to the 
school problems of Prince Edward 
County, Va. This editorial points our 
clearly the pressing problem facing the 
citizens of Prince Edward County. This 
is a real and immediate problem. The 
people of Prince Edward County are en- 
titled to the help of all Virginians. The 
problem is not one for them to solve 
alone but the officials of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, as well as all the citi- 
zens, have a duty, obligation and an 
interest in the solution of the problem, 
and I call upon them to assume their 
rightful role in this crisis. 
The editorial follows: 
PRINCE EDWARD, STAND STEADY 


The interim report of the Governor’s school 
study commission and statements issued by 
the Governor released on Friday afternoon 
offer little of consolation to the people of 
Prince Edward County who are deeply inter- 
ested in maintaining public schools in the 
county. Understandably, this commission 
of 32 members of the general assembly has 
momentous and complex problems to be 
threshed out before it can make a full state- 
ment. In addition, legislation carrying out 
such a policy must be drafted before any 
session of the general assembly could act 
with intelligence or dispatch. 

About all stated was that in the opinion 
of the commission it may be possible for the 
counties in the State to operate public 
schools on a separate basis for the coming 
session, and the Governor and the State 
board of education were asked to declare 
this policy for the coming year, due to the 
necessity of setting up the school system 
now. It is expected that the Governor and 
the State board of education will consider 
the recommendation and act on it about 
June 23. For what it may be worth we trust 
that this action will be taken as a measure 
which may protect the counties in the State 
with the exception of Prince Edward. 


Prince Edward County occupies a position. 
which is vastly different from the other 98 
counties of Virginia. The implementation 
by the Supreme Court on May 31 was di- 
rected to Prince Edward County in Virginia 
and only those counties in other States from 
which suits had been heard. Therefore, 
Prince Edward County, through its school 
board, occupies an entirely diferent status. 
The Prince Edward case has been heard, a 
decision rendered, and the implementation 
remanded the case to the District Federal 
Court for execution. The school board is 
immediately answerable to the judge of the 
district Federal court, who has certain duties 
to perform. While cases must be brought in 
each of the other Virginia counties and de- 
lays made possible in court precedures, the 
Prince Edward case is now settled. The 
county faces integration with “deliberate 
speed,” whatever that means, or no public 
free schools until State policy has been 
settled. The white people, and we believe 
the majority of the Negro people, do not 
favor integration. Certainly the white 
people expressed themselves resolutely last 
Tuesday evening. 

Governor Stanley is quoted by the press 
as saying to the direct question involving 
Prince Edward County, that it was a legal 
question as to whether the county could 
operate next session on the broad principle 
which may be enunciated. 

Until some authority, and in our opinion 
that authority should be the district Federal 
court, determines that Prince Edward 
County can operate on the basis of separate 
schools for the races for another year, we 
must stand steady. 

Let there be no mistake, the people of 
Prince Edward are deeply concerned about 
the education of the children in this county, 
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and this State. Nowhere will one find a per- 
son who would advocate abolition of educa- 
tion. But they are as resolute in their posi- 
tion of separate schools. The fate of the 
Negro schools is as much a concern as is the 
fate of the white schools, but at the moment 
the white people are unable to take any 
steps (except those of integration) to operate 
the school system on a normai basis. This 
they will not do. This is not defying the 
Supreme Court, nor trying to create an emer- 
gency in Virginia. The people of Prince Ed- 
ward are standing simply where they have 
always stood, and that is for separate schools, 
for which they have good and sufficient 
reasons. 

It must be remembered that the NAACP 
in its Atlanta statement on last Monday was 
determined to force the execution of the 
Court’s decree without delay. Local branches 
were directed— 

1. File a petition with each school board, 
requesting prompt formulation of plans of 
integration. 

2. Follow up these petitions to press for 
action. 

8. Keep the national office of NAACP in- 
formed of all developments of a positive or 
negative character. 

4. Prepare for filing lawsuits “if no plans 
are announced or no steps taken by the time 
school begins this fall.” 

A meeting of Virginia groups in Petersburg 
on Sunday, we presume, will follow the na- 
tional directive. The one purpose of the 
NAACP now appears to be immediate pres- 
sures to begin integration regardless of its 
immediate effects on education. That this 
policy meets with the approval of the major- 
ity of the Negro citizens of this county we 
have our serious doubts, but it is a fact that 
even if there was a contrary-minded major- 
ity, they have yet to show power to stop what 
is being done. 

The white people of Prince Edward have 
spoken in no unmistakable terms; the Prince 
Edward School Board occupies a position 
not comparable to any other county in Vir- 
ginia; there is no assurance that public 
schools in this county can be operated nor- 
mally another year; the NAACP is pressing 
for immediate integration, and the State of 
Virginia is bending its efforts to establish a 
State policy. In the face of these facts 
Prince Edward will stand steady. 





Our OBLIGATION 


The school patrons and citizens of Prince 
Edward County have only one immediate 
major problem, namely, to underwrite a sum 
of $220,000 to maintain a force of loyal, effi- 
cient teachers. This obligation was taken 
when about 1,300 people voted it last Tues- 
day night. 

Let’s address ourselves to this task, which 
admittedly is the largest sum for a commu- 
nity purpose ever assumed voluntarily by 
the citizens of the county. That is our first 
order of the day. 





Flag Day Ceremony, Marietta, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of June 14, 1955, I attended 
the annual Flag Day services of Marietta 
lodge No. 477 of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks in Marietta, Ohio. 
The services were held in the park on the 
east bank of the Muskingum River at 8 
o’clock in the evening. Colors were ap- 
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propriately provided by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion. 
Also participating was the Marietta 


High School band. 

The members of that band very re- 
cently visited Washington and had an 
opportunity to observe the House of Rep- 
resentatives and other branches of Gov- 
ernment in operation. I feel that their 
wholehearted cooperation and splendid 
attendance at this Flag Day ceremony 
was, in part, caused by the patriotic 
interest aroused through their visit here. 
It was my pleasure to assist in this Flag 
Day ceremony by furnishing the address 
of the evening. My remarks in part are 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 157, which 
the Honorable Frances P. Bo.LTon has intro- 
aguced and called up for immediate consid- 
eration, is one which should have the sup- 
port of every Member of Congress. It is an 
expression of fervent hope for peace by the 
greatest legislative body in modern civiliza- 
tion. Not only is it an expression of hope 
for peace, but it is also a statement that this 
legislative body is dedicated to peaceful pur- 
poses, determined to legislation in the inter- 
est of peace, and that in its further delibera- 
tions and actions, the prevailing question 
will ever be, Will this particular policy or 
legislative measure help to further the inter- 
ests of peace? 

Our dangers are real enough and the 
world is close enough to a fighting war that 
we must often subordinate political and 
personal views and theories for the salvation 
of America. 

Friends, I am most happy to have the 
opportunity of being in Marietta tonight 
and speaking to this audience on this memo- 
rable Fiag Day in 1955. I want to compli- 
ment the Elks Club of Marietta for arrang- 
ing this observance. It is doing a very 
worthwhile thing in having as one of its 
important projects, the patriotic celebration 
of Flag Day. It seems to me that this one 
day has, in the minds of many, lost its full 
significance and it is indeed the performance 
of an act of a truly civic organization in 
bringing about a revival of a genuine appre- 
ciation of Flag Day. But this organization 
has a background of activities and principles 
which have ever been focused upon the de- 
sire for a better community and a stronger 
America. 

We are inclined to take our American flag 
for granted. It flew over the Nation’s Capi- 
tal yesterday, it is flying there today and 
undoubtedly, it will be fiying there tomor- 
row. We who enjoy the comforts of peace 
and the benefits of prosperity are inclined 
to forget that this symbol represents gener- 
ations of men who fought in battlefields the 
world over, who drove back the frontiers of 
our Nation, who harnessed the power of our 
enighty streams, and opened the door to our 
storehouse of unlimited natural resources. 
We forget that there were lean and hungry 
days and years; anxiety that the noble ex- 
periment in the wilderness of the Western 
Hemisphere might fail. Let us remember 
“as we observe this Flag Day of 1955 here in 
Marietta, that it is the symbol of a great 
Nation. It represents the progress of civili- 
zation down through the entire period of 
recorded history which has culminated in 
today’s concept of a nation of free men and 
women, protected in their enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

There is one thing about this flag of 
ours that is different from the flags of 
the other nations of the world. The Amer- 
ican flag today represents the same princi- 
ples of freedom that it did in 1776, while the 
other flags of the world represented one con- 
cept in the 18th century and if they exist at 
ail today, represent an entirely different 
concept. Many years ago in England, an 
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American sailor happened to be standing 
near an African queen during a review of 
the naval forces of the world and as each 
flag crossed the bow of the inspecting vessel, 
the American sailor pointed out the salient 
features of the ship and the colors it bore. 
As ship of the British Navy passed in re- 
view, he stated, “There is the flag of the 
King of England,” and as a Dutch vessel 
passed, he explained, “There is the flag of 
the Queen. of the Netherlands,” and as a 
Spanish ship passed he remarked, “There 
is the flag of his royal highness, the King 
of Spain.” And so it went with the flags 
of the monarchs of the world. Then, proud- 
ly flowing in the breeze, came the Stars and 
Stripes of America and the sailor’s statement 
was, “and that is my flag.” 

No monarchy owned that symbol of Ameri- 
can freedom. No dictator, no committee, no 
President nor Congress owns that flag. It 
is the flag of the people and it stands for 
them. I have been in countries of the world, 
and so have many who are here tonight, 
where the people were not proud of their 
flag. They were ashamed of their country. 
Their thoughts were upon another day, an- 
other generation when their emblem was a 
symbol of strength, of freedom, of hope. To- 
day it was instead a symbol of decadence and 
decline. But here at home the Stars and 
Stripes fiy proudly and because of it we 
are proud. Down through the pages of his- 
tory, since it first was created, other forces 
have worked to replace it by symbols of 
their own. In 1812 the British sought to re- 
turn their emblem which we renounced in 
1776. The Kaiser sought to replace it in 
1917. A man named Hitler wanted to sub- 
stitute a swastika in 1941 and even today 
there are forces who would replace it with a 
hammer and sickle. But still it flies proudly 
on, telling the story of toleration and of 
good will, of a Nation of free education, 
where the citizens of tomorrow can learn 
the truth about yesterday and today. It is 
the symbol of a Nation of industry which 
has become a home for millions from for- 
eign shores who saw in it so many of the 
fredoms and privileges which could not have 
been theirs in their native land. It repre- 
sents a Nation of equal opportunity where 
a boy from the slums of New York or a 
tenant farm in Georgia can rise to a position 
of prestige and power along with the boy 
who is born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

This flag of ours is constantly beset by 
danger. There are many menaces to the 
future of Old Glory. One is the menace of 
power-hungry nations who look with envy 
upon the great geographical expanse and the 
storehouse of natural resources which are 
ours. There are also menaces from within. 
For instance, the menace of corruption in 
government which would weaken its fiber. 
Another is the menace of inflation which 
would destroy its wealth. Another is the 
menace of overcentralization in which too 
much power is being handed to a few. But 
60 long as we govern ourselves; so long as 
we, as individuals, maintain our own voice 
in government, we have little to fear from 
what happens in the Marietta Courthouse, 
in the Ohio Capitol, and on the hill in Wash- 
ington. However, when we freely permit our 
welfare, our comforts, and our bread and 
butter to be administered and allocated to 
us from the District of Columbia, we are los- 
ing control of our destiny. 


Our flag is one among the flags of the 
nations of the world. It is not the only 
symbol of power today. But we like to think 
that it is head and shoulders above the rest. 
We are anxious always that we can live with 
other nations on a free, cooperative, and 
democratic basis. We have assisted in es- 
tablishing the United Nations to help our 
Nation to be free from the danger of inter- 
national conflict and warfare. We know 
that it is necessary to give and take a little, 
in order to reach agreements with other 
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nations, and this we have done willingly 
But if we are to maintain our freedoms in g 
world in which full half of the nations scog 
at those same freedoms, we cannot permit 
the principles of the stars and stripes to be 
supplanted by the symbol of an interna. 
tional organization. We know that we must 
deal with other nations and make agree. 
ments with them, both for our mutua] pro- 
tection and for our economic benefit. But 
in so doing, we should not so bind Ourselves 
that through the ordinary procedures of our 
constitutional form of government, we can. 
not protect our basic sovereignty and ou 
basic industries, our small, independent jp. 
dustries here in southeastern Ohio, which 
for a generation have suffered from increas. 
ingly unrestricted competition from abroaq, 
We must not destroy our industries nor the 
initiative which created them. - 


This flag of ours is one which serves to 
instill pride in our country. We are proud 
of its historic past and of the growth that 
our Nation has displayed. We know that in 
the field of battle, the inspiration of the 
Stars and Stripes has brought forth the best 
sense of patriotism and devotion to duty on 
the part of our soldiers, and we know too, 
that in a time of world crisis, the Stars and 
Stripes and its principles have brought out 
the best in us. But if we are to continue 
to have the rights and privileges and pro- 
tection which it exemplifies, we must re. 
member that there are also duties which we 
must perform in exchange. 


We are inclined so often to demand justice 
for ourselves and point at the flag and say 
it guarantees justice. At the same time, we 
are the ones who would like to evade jury 
duty. We complain about the condition of 
our schools and point to the flag and say 
that it guarantees our children a fine educa- 
tion and yet, at the same time, we resist 
additional requests for taxes to maintain the 
schools. We insist that our Government do 
for us the things we cannot perform and 
point to the flag and say that it guarantees 
to us a Government which will protect the 
little fellow and help home industry and a 
dozen other things and yet, when election 
day comes around, we are among those who 
fail to vote. 


We are proud of our flag and we want to 
keep it a symbol of a strong Nation. I am 
sure that that would be the wish of our 
Revolutionary fathers who battled valiantly 
to keep it aloft. And I am sure it would be 
the wish of our heroic dead who gave their 
full measure of devotion that it would still 
be flying when the smoke of battle cleared, 
and I am sure that it is the wish of the tor- 
tured souls behind the curtains of the 
heathen nations, who dream of the day when 
the principles that it represents will save 
them from the empty tomorrow of a nation 
under the iron fist of communistic dictator- 
ship and I am sure that it is the wish, al 
though unexpressed, of our children as they 
uninhibitedly express delight in the beauty 
and symmetry of our Stars and Stripes. 


Presidential Veto of the Trade 
Agreements Escape Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the AP- 
pendix of the ReEcorD, I wish to cal! the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
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ing statement by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy. 

The article follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
EscAPE CLAUSE 


(By O. R. Strackbein) 


The escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 reads in its substantive 
part as follows: 

“Sec, 6. (a) No reduction in any rate of 
duty, or binding of any existing customs or 
excise treatment, or other concession here- 
after proclaimed under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall be per- 
mitted to continue in effect when the prod- 
uct on which the concession has been granted 
is, as @ result, * * * being imported into 
the United States in such increased quanti- 
ties * * * as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive products.” 

This is a clear statement of the congres- 
sional intent. No duty reduction or similar 
concession is to be continued in effect if it 
leads to certain results, namely, to serious 
injury or threat of such injury to the do- 
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mestic industry concerned. 
No trade agreement, in other words, was 
to be allowéd to operate to the damage of a 


domestic industry. 

The only question that could remain was 
one of fact. The determination of this ques- 
tion was placed upon the Tariff Commission. 
This represented a delegation of power to a 
factfinding body created by Congress as an 
agency of Congress. Certain criteria were 
laid down to guide the Commission in mak- 
ing its determination, among them a down- 
ward trend of production, employment, 
prices, profits, or wages in the domestic in- 
dustry concerned, 

The Tariff Commission was directed to 
hold public hearings as a means of cbtaining 
the necessary facts on which to base its de- 
termination. 

From the section quoted in part above, 
i.e, from the substantive law, it would ap- 
pear that if the Tariff Commission found 
the specified degree of injury or threat of 
injury to exist, the particular reduction in 
duty or similar concession which had been 
found to cause the injury, “in whole or in 
part,” could no longer be permitted to re- 
main in effect. 

Yet, such has not been the result. In the 
vast majority of the escape clause cases the 
reduced tariff has on the contrary been left 
undisturbed regardless of the finding of the 
Tariff Commission that it had resulted in 
the condition specified by the law as calling 
lor withdrawal of the concession. 

How has such a result, so contrary to the 
clear wording of the substantive law, come 
about? 

It came about because the Tariff Commis- 
sion under section 7 (a), or the procedural 
provisions of the law, is directed to recom- 
mend to the President “the withdrawal or 
modification of the concession.’”’ The Presi- 
dent, in turn, is left completely free to carry 
out or to reject the Commission’s recom- 
mendation., 

The accepted rule under which a dele- 
gation of authority is made did not, under 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
catry beyond the Tariff Commission. The 
criterla furnished the Commission for its 
guldance ended with that body. From there 
on there is not one further word of guidance: 
the President has only, after his act of rejec- 
ton, to supply Congress with his reasons. 
These reasons may be of any variety of his 
choosing; and the Executive’s reasons have 
indeed varied widely in actual practice, from 
1951 to the present time. 

Under this procedure, power is actually 
delegated without limit. The proper limita- 
Hons on the Tariff Commission itself do not 
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as they should, carry through the second 
step, i. e., through the Presidential or final 
action. They are therefore without actual 
force or effect in determining the final dis- 
position of the constitutional congressional 
authority. 

However this defect came about, its effect 
has been to set up the executive power as 
the supreme and unlimited arbiter of the 
law’s enforcement. Whereas the law says 
certain concessions are not to be permitted 
to continue in effect under certain specified 
conditions, we find 4 years later that in 10 
cases of 15 such concessions have in fact been 
permitted to continue in effect even though 
the Tariff Commission found the conditions 
precedent specified in the law to be present. 

The obvious conclusion is that as the 
limitations that should guide a delegation 
of power broke down, Congress lost control. 
The freedom with which the Executive 
exercised his unfettered powers may be 
judged from two excerpts from his explana- 
tion to Congress in the justification of his 
rejection of Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions: 

“Because of the dangerous precedent which 
would be involved in accepting this share 
doctrine as the determinant of serious in- 
jury, I should like to emphasize its far- 
reaching implications. Serious injury, by any 
definition, means a loss to someone. * * * 
But the share doctrine goes much further. 
In fact, it finds that serious injury exists 
when the domestic industry fails to gain 
something it never had.” (Harry S. Truman, 
to the chairmen, respectively, of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, August 14, 1952, up- 
on rejection of the Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation concerning the increase in the 
tariff on watches, watch parts, etc.) 

This was’ how the President in August 
1952 dealt with one of the criteria laid 
down in the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951. “A decline in the proportion of the 
domestic market supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers” was one of the criteria of injury 
spelled out by Congress to guide the Tariff 
Commission. The President evidently did 
not like the law and therefore did not choose 
to carry it into effect. 

On November 22, 1954, the President, in re- 
jecting the Tariff Commission’s recommen- 
dation to impose a quota on the importation 
of spring clothespins, wrote to the two 
chairmen of congressional committees, in 
part: 

“Even if some restrictive action were war- 
ranted in this case, I should be particularly 
hesitant to impose an absolute quota on im- 
ports in a case of this kind. We have been 
very concerned that sales abroad of many 
American export products have been seri- 
ously hurt during recent years by quantita- 
tive limitations imposed by various foreign 
countries, thus curtailing the play of com- 
petition even when our product and its price 
are better.” 

Here again it is obvious that the President 
does not like the particular provision of the 
law that authorizes the imposition of an im- 
port quota as a remedy against injury, under 
the escape clause. The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 provides that the Tariff 
Commission shall recommend to the Presi- 
dent “the withdrawal * * * of the conces- 
sion * * * or the establishment of import 
quotas, to the extent and for the time neces- 
sary to prevent or remedy the injury.” 

However, acting under his limitless discre- 
tion the President is free to indulge his pre- 
dilection in the regulation of our foreign 
commerce. When he says, “We have been 
very concerned that sales abroad of many 
American products have been seriously 
hurt,” the President is addressing himself 
to the regulation of foreign commerce. Even 
though this is a function of Congress, the 
President finds himself in a position to do as 
he likes toward execution of the law which 
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says that “no reduction in any rate of duty 
* * * shall be permitted to continue in ef- 
fect * * *” if it has caused or threatened 
serious injury to a domestic industry. 

Thus the defect of the legislation is ob- 
vious. The procedural provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 do 
not carry out the substantive part of the 
law. This should be remedied and can be 
done by limiting the President’s discretion 
to the field of his special competence as 
Commander in Chief. However, all that per- 
tains to the economic aspects of the regula- 
tion of our foreign commerce should be kept 
in the hands of Congress and its agency, the 
Tariff Commission. 

The President has not limited himself in 
his rejection of Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations, to mere disagreement with and 
dislike of certain provisions of the law. He 
has reflected a deep lack of confidence in the 
findings of the Tariff Commission. In a 
number of cases he has introduced new and 
ex parte evidence, gathered from somewhere 
and not subjected to the hearings process. 
Such evidence makes its first appearance in 
the letters of rejection to the two congres- 
sional committees that he must write when 
he does not accept the Tariff Commission 
recommendation. 

In his letter of rejection of the garlic case 
the President, July 21, 1951, said in part: 

“In this case, it seems to me that the bur- 
den of proof has not been sustained. The 
evidence is tenuous and unpersuasive. The 
claim that the American producers of garlic 
have been seriously injured by imports is 
mere assertion.” 

Such comments do not reflect much confi- 
dence in the Tariff Commission. 

On May 11, 1954, the President in reject- 
ing the scissors and shears recommendation 
of the Commission, commented: 

“It is questionable whether such audited 
financial statements requested by the Tariff 
Commission as were finally submitted, by 
firms accounting for little over one-third of 
the domestic production, constitute a repre- 
sentative sample. * * * 

“The Commission, consistent with the 
terms of the law, made its decision on the 
basis of a threat of serious injury, rather 
than present injury resulting from a trade- 
agreement concession. * * * I believe that 
the evidence brought forth to substantiate 
the judgment of threat must be of such a 
character as to leave no doubt that actual 
injury is imminent. In the present instance, 
I am not persuaded that the evidence is of 
such a character.” 

These comments, too, show little confi- 
dence in the competence and judgment of 
the Commission. 

On September 9, 1954, the President ex- 
hibited a third type of refusal to apply the 
law. He said, in rejecting the handblown 
glassware recommendations: 

“Added tariff protection offers no com- 
parable real benefit in my opinion. It might 
offer some short-term relief. That relief 
would, however, cloud the issues as to the 
industry’s long-run needs.” 

In this case the President passed on the 
economics of the recommended action and 
disagreed with the recommended remedy— 
this time a tariff increase, not an import 
quota. 

Further evidence of such delving into the 
economics of our industry and imports is 
found in the President’s rejection of the 
briarwood pipe case, November 10, 1953. He 
said: 

“In the present case, the primary cause 
of the domestic industry’s difficulty appears 
to be a shift in consumer preference. * * * 
In other words, in recent years there has 
been a clear and sharp decrease in pipe 
smoking in this country. 

“In view of the foregoing facts, I am not 
persuaded that the industry's difficulty is 
due primarily to increased imports under the 
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existing trade agreements rates nor that the 
application of the Tariff Commission’s rec- 
ommendations * * * would remedy such 
deterioration as has taken place in the do- 
mestic industry.” 

In this case, beside the excursions into 
economics, there is exhibited a clear disre- 
gard of the law which says that the injury 
complained of may be the result in “whole 
or in part” of a trade-agreement concession. 
Therefore the observation that the duty 
reduction was not the primary cause of the 
industry’s difficulty was irrelevant and 
evasive. 

Further evidence of disinclination to put 
the escape clause into effect for economic 
reasons was shown in the groundfish fillet 
case. On July 2, 1954, the President wrote 
to Congress: 

“I am firmly convinced that it would be 
a disservice to the long-run interests of the 
entire groundfish industry to limit the im- 
ports. * * * It would hamper and limit the 
development of the market.” 

A review of the many Presidential rejec- 
tions shows that on one pretext or another 
the President has explained his reasons for 
overriding the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission. If the Commission is as in- 
competent (1) in gathering and judging the 
facts and (2) in proposing a remedy as the 
President’s comments indicate, it should be 
dismissed and reconstituted. No allegations 
of incompetence have been made. 

The Commission's findings with respect to 
the facts and injury should be final. If these 
are of questionable validity, again, the make- 
up of the Commission should be examined 
and corrected. Otherwise the President's 
judgment replaces that of Congress in the 
regulation of our foreign commerce. 

To the end that congressional] contro] is 
maintained in this field, the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission should be 
sent to Congress. The President's veto power 
should be limited to instances in which the 
proclamation of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation would in his judgment imperil 
the national defense. He would then be act- 
ing in the field of his authority. 

The limitation on the delegated powers 
would then extend beyond the Tariff Com- 
mission through the second and final step 
of execution. There would no longer be a 
wide-open and unchartered field for exercise 
of unwarranted executive discretion as ex- 
ists today in the administration of the 
escape clause. 


Poorest in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram of June 9, 1955: 
PoorEST IN UNITED STATES 

Everyone in these parts will agree with 
Earl A. Barnhart, eastern district post office 
manager for Michigan, when he says that 
“Adrian has the poorest post office building 
in the United States for a town of its size.” 
Residents of the Adrian community have 
suspected it for 15 to 20 years. Mr. Barn- 
hart, in his position as district post office 
manager, now makes it official. Our post 
office building just simply can’t be any worse 


than the poorest in the United States for a 
town of its size. 


Mr. 
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Since long before the last war Adrian has 
been trying to do something about its in- 
adequate and undersized post office. The 
chamber of commerce has tried to do some- 
thing. Postmasters have tried to do some- 
thing. City officials have given their sup- 
port to efforts for a new post Office. And 
then in 1940 the Federal Government 
stopped appropriations for most Federal 
buildings. So Adrian’s old post-office build- 
ing, built in 1905 to serve a community half 
this big, now stands as the poorest in the 
United States for a town of its size. 

Our post office realiy must be in pretty bad 
shape. Building and maintenance Officials 
with the Post Office Department recently 
estimated that it would cost $40,000 to do 
the repainting, repointing, and recondition- 
ing that was necessary on the old building. 
To avoid pouring money down a rat hole, 
Representative GEorGE Meaper, of the Second 
District, announced recently that he would 
make a new effort to get the community 
a new building. He has tried before, of 
course, as former Representative Earl C. 
Michener did before him. 

The best chance seems to be a new Federal 
law under which private capital erects Fed- 
eral buildings and then leases them to the 
Government over a period of years, the Gov- 
ernment eventually taking title to the prop- 
erty. Because we have the poorest postoffice 
building in the United States for a town of 
our size, then we should be among the very 
first to get relief under the new law. 

There are numerous sites available in the 
vicinity of the downtown area. One site 
that might be considered is the old Emma L. 
Bixby Hospital location. We're going to be- 
gin work before long on a completely new 
and modern hospital. The old hospital 
building and the site will be available for 
another project. The size of the old hospital 
site seems large enough for a post office and 
the necessary parking area. It is only two 
short blocks removed from the present post 
office building. The hospital board might 
find it advantageous to sell the site for a 
new post office. 

The present buildings probably could not 
be adapted to post office use. But regard- 
less of how the property is used in the future 
the buildings will have little value except 
for hospital or institutional use. It's just 
something to think about as we try to get 
rid of the poorest post office building in the 
United States for a town of this size. 


Dr. Thaddeus Szewezyk: Discoverer of 
the Cause of Blindness Among Prema- 
ture Babies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the young 
doctor who discovered the cause of 
blindness among premature babies is Dr. 
Thaddeus Szewczyk, of East St. Louis, in 
my home district in Illinois. 

Physicians had become aware of the 
fact that in many cases of premature 
birth the babies were born blind. But 
they did not know the reason. Dr. 
Szewczyk, who did much work at the 
Christian Welfare Hospital in East St. 
Louis, first established in 1951 the fact 
that an overuse of oxygen was the cause 
of the type of infant blindness called 
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retrolental fibroplasia. To prevent the 
unnecessary blinding of premature jp. 
fants, he suggested, it was desirable to 
use a minimum of oxygen in the centers 
that specialize in premature births. This 
doctrine is now widely respected and fo]. 
lowed. 

An article in a national magazine dis. 
cusses what used to be the mystery of 
blindness in premature babies. The pub. 
lic discussion of the subject no doubt 
will inform many parents and physicians 
that there is no longer any mystery and 
that premature babies do not have to 
suffer blindness. It is a pity, I think, 
that in the article the contributions of 
Dr. Szewczyk were not recognized. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the following article 
from the East St. Louis Journal of June 
12, 1955: 

Friends of Dr. Thaddeus Szewczyk in gen. 
eral and officials of Christian Welfare Hos- 
pital in particular are disappointed in a 
current article in the Saturday Evening Post, 

“Disappointed” is an understatement. The 
article, Mystery of the Blinded Babies, by 
Steven M. Spencer, goes on for 2,000 words 
or more to discuss retrolental fibroplasia, 
the medical term for blindness that develops 
in the cases of hundreds of babies given 
oxygen in modern hospital premature baby 
centers. 

Dr. Szewcezyk is ignored in the article. His 
name is not mentioned. Yet he is the man 
who in 1951 here discovered the cause of 
retrolental fibroplasia—and he has led mod- 
ern ophthalmologists and pediatricians on 
the now-accepted way to prevent the unnec- 
cssary blinding of thousands of premature 
babies. 

Dr. George H. Van Dusen, administrator of 
Christian Welfare Hospital and ex-president 
of the Illinois Hospital Association, plans t 
inform the magazine by letter of the omitted 
facts in the Spencer article published under 
date of June 11. 

Dr. Theodore Terry, who died in 1946 
credited with discovering and diagnosing 
retrolental fibroplasia at Boston in 1941, 
According to the SEP article, however, the 
cause of retrolental fibroplasia was not dis- 
covered until 1953. 

Dr. V. Everett Kinsey of Detroit is featu 
in the Saturday Evening Post article 
Kinsey at Chicago in June 1952, took exce} 
tion to Dr. Szewczyk’s findings as reported 
before the Pedriatrics Society of the Ame?! 
can Medical Association. Now, however, Dr. 
Kinsey recommends nonuse or minimum use 
of oxygen to prevent blindness in premature 
babies. 

Dr. Szewcezyk made his discovery here in 
the fall of 1951, in the case of premature 
twins, as reported 3 years ago in the } 

His first article on his findings was pub! 

in the American Journal of Ophthalmology 
in December 1951—18 months before the 
Saturday Evening Post article says the 

of retrolental fibroplasia was discovered, by 
doctors at Boston and Detroit. 

Dr. Szewzyck’s second article on the sub- 
ject was published by the American Journil 
of Ophthalmology in March 1952, the sam¢ 
month he presented his findings to the C¢ 
tral Illinois Society of Ophthalmology) 
Springfield. 

Dr. Szewzyck, who specializes in disease 
and treatment of the eyes, was only 36 2! 
only 3 years in practice when he dis« 
the major cause of blindness in “preemies” 10 
modern baby centers and how to prevent It. 

He credits a woman, Dr. Clare Campbell, 
of Melbourne, Australia, with sharing 4/5 
conclusion in 1951 that oxygen in moder 
“preemie” centers probably caused retolents 
fibroplasia. The disease peculiarly had 4 hig! 
incidence in areas served by modern prenis 
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ture baby centers equipped with incubators 
and oxygen. 

But Dr. Szewzyck is the man who discov- 
ered that overuse of oxygen causes the 
plindness, and that nonuse or minimum use 
of oxygen prevents development of the dis- 
ease. The Saturday Evening Post article 
doubtless will bring the discovery to parents 
and doctors generally, and save thousands of 
pabies from blindness. 

The East St. Louis doctor’s friends and 
associates for months have resented the lack 
of national recognition given Dr. Szewzyck 
py the medical profession, but medical ethics 
prevent the airing of intersociety stress in 

blic. 

pone he has received scores of re- 
quests from England, Europe, Scandinavia, 
Australia, and New Zealand for reprints of his 
papers in the AJOG. 








Statement on Minimum Wages Before the 
Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, 
on Behalf of the New England Gover- 
nors’ Committee on the Textile Indus- 
try, Seymour E. Harris, Chairman of 
the Committee—Hearings on the 
Amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT ON MINIMUM WAGES BEFORE THE 

Senate LABOR AND WELFARE COMMITTEE, 

ON BEHALF OF THE NEW ENGLAND GOVER- 


NoRS’ COMMITTEE ON THE TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRY, BY Seymour E. Harris, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE—HEARINGS ON THE 


AMENDMENTS TO THE Fair LaBoR STAND- 
ARDS AcT oF 1938 


APPROPRIATE RATE 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act a 
minimum wage of 40 cents was set as of 
1941; In 1949 this was increased to 75 cents; 
and in 1955, the President proposes a mini- 
mum of 90 cents. But this is the time to 
raise the minimum wage from 75 cents to a 
figure substantially above the 90 cents asked 
by the President. 


Perhaps a comparison of gross hourly 
earnings might give some indication of the 
proper rate on the assumption that the 
40-cent rate in 1941 was justified. (Clearly 


in terms of effects on the economy it cer- 
tainly did not seem to be too high.) On this 
basis it would seem that the appropriate 
rate would be more than $1—and especially 
when allowance is made for the greater rise 
in low-paying employments. Thus, in the 
years 1938-51, the rise of wages in low-wage 
industries subject to the minimum wage 


Was 171 percent as against a rise of 121 per- 
cent in high-wage industries subject to 
minimum rate. 


A rough estimate of annual wages ob- 
tained by dividing compensation of em- 
ployees by the numbers employed and in 
the military service gives an index of 240 
n 1949 and 274 in 1958 (1941—100). Again 
* minimum in excess of $1 is suggested. 
This figure takes into account the phenome- 


hal growth of fringe benefits. It should be 
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noted that since 1929 supplements to wages 
have increased 4 times as much as employee 
compensation; and even from 1949 to 1953, 
supplements to wages rose almost 114 times 
as much as other employee compensation. 

It seems to me that a rate substantially 
in excess of 90 cents can be justified in that 
if allowance is made for the rise in the cost 
of living, of productivity for the years 1949 
to 1955, and for continued gains of prices 
and wages at least to 1958 (since legislation 
is so infrequent). As we shall see, other 
considerations also point to a higher 
minimum. 

According to Secretary Mitchell a 90-cent 
rate would involve an increase for 1.3 million, 
or 5 percent of the workers covered. Below, 
I indicate the effect of a new minimum on 
factory workers (wages as of April 1954). 
Thus a 90-cents minimum would involve 
increases for 6.5 percent of factory workers 
and $1 an increase for 10.2 percent. 


Percent of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries earning less than desig- 
nated amount 





Unitea | North- 











ba . Middle; Far 
Wage States east South |" West West 
Oh ae 0.2 0.1 0.7 0.05 | 0.05 
SN rea waitin 6.5 4.1 20. 2 2.3 pS 
cate wntins 10.2 8.0 28. 2 4.1 1.8 
Oe a senans 15,3 13, 2 38. 6 6.9 3.4 
GUS cncncines 22. 4 21.4 50.0 11.5 6.3 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: Wage Distribution for Factory Workers 


April 1954, 1955, p. 5, 


MINIMUM WAGES AND A DECENT STANDARD OF 
LIVING 


Behind minimum wage theory lies the 
view that employers should not profit by ex- 
ploiting workers and especially those who 
are unorganized and paid low wages. 


MINIMUM WAGES AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In 1938, when the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed, the country was in the midst 
of a recession and undoubtedly a fear pre- 
vailed that in the absence of a floor under 
wages a wage-price deflation might he 
started. 

In 1949, again the country was suffering 
from a recession and hence care had to be 
taken lest a rise in the minimum wage 
have a unfortunate effect on employment. 

But in 1955, we are once more in the midst 
of a great boom, and with the high level of 
military outlays a substantial decline is most 
unlikely. Here is an opportunity to use the 
minimum wage as a weapon to direct labor 
into more productive employments where 
the peculiar composition of resources, capi- 
tal and labor in this country yield a high 
return. The resultant flow of labor in the 
face of excess demand is likely to result in a 
minimum of unemployment. 


THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


The case for a higher minimum gains 
strength at present because of the fact 
that the Walsh-Healey Act has bogged down 
under the handicap of the Fulbright amend- 
ment of 1952 which makes the wage de- 
termination by industries subject to the 
Administrative Procedures Act. In textiles, 
the result has been that a determination 
for cotton textiles and synthetics at $1.05 
and for woolens of $1.25 have been voided 
by the courts. Under the Fulbright amend- 
ment the courts have interpreted a minimum 
wage fixed at a national level as countrary to 
the requirements that wages be set on a 
local basis. 

It is unfortunate that northern interests 
allowed the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to obtain jurisdiction of wages 
under Government contracts and also that 
they did not prevent the passage of the Ful- 
bright amendment. At any rate the present 
status of the Walsh-Healey increases the need 


AND OTHER 
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of a higher minimum under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Another reason for treatment under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is to be found in 
the effects of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
recent surge of right-to-work laws. Prior 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and the spread of 
right-to-work laws, which especially prevail 
in Southern States, the gap between Northern 
and Southern wages tended to narrow. For 
example, in textiles an excess of textile 
wages of about 67 percent in the North in 
1890 had been narrowed to less than 10 
percent by 1950. (Even as late as 1924 there 
seems to have been a differential of about 50 
percent.) But there has been no further 
improvement since 1950, and there probably 
has been a rise in the differential. 

In April 1954, overall, the hourly wage for 
factory workers was as follows: 











Relative 

Hourly py 

wage average 

(percent) 
WE PRONE Sls 3 Sac nmweesiacs Di ebnseecctens 
i ene 1. 67 -1 
Be ee aaa ae 1. 36 ~-19 
NE WF Bi ivvewccecncencdcacacua 1. 80 +7 
Nitra a Sentotiacuus ats 1.94 +15 


_Source: U, 8. Department of Labor, Wage Distribu- 
tion for Factory Workers, April 1954, 1955, p. 5, 
LEGISLATION AND WAGE DIFFERENTIAL: 
CONCLUSION 


The relevance of the new labor legislation 
is that it has tended to freeze a wage differ- 
ential between North and South. Labor 
unionization in the South has been delayed 
by the new legislation, and hence the gap 
between northern and southern wages has 
tended to be stabilized or even widened. All 
the more reason, therefore, for a generous 
increase in the minimum wage. 


WAGES AND MONEY FLOWS: THE SOUTH GAINS 
MONEY, BUT WAGES DO NOT RESPOND 


In some respects it is surprising that wage 
differentials have remained as large as they 
are, for the money flow has tended to favor 
the Southern States. As the competitive 
position of Southern States has improved, 
as under Government guidance prices of 
agricultural products rose, as in response to 
more favorable economic conditions capital 
flowed in, and as the Federal Government 
poured money in to these States, the supply 
of money in the Southern States rose dis- 
proportionately. This inflow, evident in the 
deposits of member banks in the Reserve 
banks—the basis of monetary creation— 
helped sustain the rise of output but would 
also increase pressure to raise prices and 
wages. 

DEPRESSION OF STANDARDS IN THE SOUTH 

In recent years there has been an intense 
interstate struggle for business. Newer in- 
dustrial regions, with large supplies of labor, 
resources, and proximity to markets, have 
tended to gain, in part, at the expense of the 
older regions. Much of their gains can be 
justified by favorable costs and prices re- 
lated to important natural advantages and 
a determination to move ahead. But, in 
part, the gains are to be ascribed to all kinds 
of artificially induced gains. These regions 
obtain much more cash from the Federal 
Treasury than they pay in; they attract in- 
dustries by reducing standards of social secu- 
rity, by depressing wage rates, and by intro- 
ducing tax structures in State finance which 
on the whole favor competitive industries; 
and they put a greater burden on noncom- 
petitive industries and directly on consum- 
ers. With interregional trade many times 
as important as international trade, little at- 
tempt is made to protect against depression 
of standards through restrictions on trade—- 
though the case is stronger here than in 
international relations. 
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THE FLOW OF TAXES AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


In a recent year (1951) the amount of 
Federal taxes paid (by paid I mean allow- 
ing for the incidence of taxes, that is where 
the burden falls) in relation to income pay- 
ments was as follows: 


New England (Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut) 


Illinois and Michigan 
Five Southern States (North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee) 
Hence the proportions of payments rela- 
tive to income were as follows: 
New England to South 
New York to South 
Illinois and Michigan to South 


Of course, the net transfers are much great- 
er than suggested by these figures because 
the Northern States with much larger in- 
comes pay more relatively. The above fig- 
ures merely indicate how much more they 
pay in relation to their incomes. 

For a comparison of all New England 
States, the Middle East, and the Southeast, 
we find that the Federal tax incidence (al- 
lowing for incidence of business taxes) as a 
percentage of adjusted-income payments 
was as follows: 

[U. S.=100] 


In the years 1934-51, the 3 large New Eng- 
land States received $2,529 million from Fed- 
eral disbursements, and 5 major Southern 
States (Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee) received 
$5,841 million from the Federal Government. 
Thus the Southern States received two-times 
as much as the 3 New England States which 
account for about 85 percent of the area's 
income. But it should be noted that the 3 
New England States paid in Federal taxes 
(allowing for passing on of taxes) $3.27 
million, and the 5 Southern States paid in 
only $2,534 million. If we apply the per- 
centage of Federal taxes paid by each group 
of States in 1951 (6.75 and 5.23) to the total 
Federal tax receipts in 1934-51, then we 
obtain the following figures: 

Billion 
Taxes paid by 3 New England States__ $31.9 
Taxes paid by 5 Southern States_____ 4.7 

Whereas the three large New England 
States paid 29 percent more into the Federal 
coffers, they received back only 44 percent as 
much. In other words, on a pay-versus- 
obtain basis the New England States vis-a- 
vis the South received only 34 percent a 
much back for every dollar paid into th 
Federal Treasury: 34 equals 44429. 

SOCIAL SECURITY STANDARDS 


On the issue of depression of standards, I 
have said much in the Report on the New 
Fngland Textile Industry for the New Eng- 
land Governors. Here I add just a few items. 
Thus, in 1951, for the 12 States with highest 
per capita income (exclusively Northern 
States), the average old-age assistance pay- 
ment was $55 per month, or 34.2 percent of 
the per capita income; but for the 12 States 
with the lowest per capita income (all South- 
ern States) the assistance was but $23, or 
21 percent of the per capita income. Over 
a period of 18 years the 12 wealthy States 
paid out 7 times as much in old-age assist- 
ance as in general assistance—the former is 
paid in part by the Federal Government. But 
the 12 poor (Southern States) paid out 35 
times as much in old-age assistance as in 
general assistance. 

In each of the years 1952 and 1953, the 2 
major textile States in New England levied 
taxes of 2.7 percent of payrolls on employers 
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to finance unemployment compensation; but 
the 3 major southern textile States had 
average rates of 1.32 and 1.29 percent in 
these years. In the years 1946 to 1950, the 
ratio of benefits to taxable wages was 2.7 
percent in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; 
and but 0.9 percent in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The average weekly benefits for the 
5 most important manufacturing States in 
the North in 1953 was $25.82; in the 5 major 
States in the South $19.60, or an excess of 
31 percent for the North. The unemploy- 
ment-compensation program, though it was 
justified in part as a program which would 
not result in competition among States to 
reduce taxes and benefits, has as a result 
of experience rating become just that. 


EFFECTS OF PREVIOUS MINIMUM WAGES 


Clearly the increases of 1938-41 and 1950 
are not reflected in any deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions in the South where the 
effects were greatest. 


GAINS OF THE SOUTH AND OTHER REGIONS, 
1939 TO 1953 

Despite minimum wages especially sig- 
nificant for the South, since wages are low- 
est there, the South has been gaining eco- 
nomic strength at a spectacular rate both 
absolutely and relatively. This is especially 
evident in the figures from 1939 to 1953, 
where rises of income exceed that of all re- 
gions but the Far West and more significant, 
the rise of southern per capita income great- 
ly exceeded all and even the Far West. In 
the years 1950-53, despite the large relative 
losses suffered by agriculture, the South 
maintained its relative position. 

GAINS IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


How much the South is being industrial- 
ized as suggested by the following figures. 


Percent rise of population, United States and 
Regions, 1940-50 


| | 
Urban | Rural 


United States 
New England 

Southeast. —- - 
DOUTH WEBEL. .<.<coe 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Region: 
Trends in the United States Economy, 1951, p. 110. 


Finally, let us note recent trends in manu- 
facturing. The gains of the South before the 
war were especially striking in textiles. But 
this is no longer true. Even from 1939 to 
1947, textiles became relatively less impor- 
tant. From 1947 to 1953, the gains in tex- 
tiles (employment) were but 8.1 percent in 
the South Atlantic States, with percentage 
gains exceeding those in textiles in all 20 
census industries but stone, clay, and glass 
products (figures for tobacco manufactures 
not available). The largest relative gains 
were in transportation equipment (68.6 per- 
cent and 44,000 jobs), electrical machinery 
(59 percent and 12,000 jobs), miscellaneous 
(53 percent and 10,000 jobs), and apparel (46 
percent and 45,000 jobs). In textiles, the 
gains were 8 percent and 39,000 jobs. Of 
great significance is the fact that the rate of 
expansion was much greater in the South 
than in New England in virtually all 20 cen- 
sus industries and even in the more produc- 
tive and more rapidly growing industries. 
In lumber and products New England’s rise 
was greater; in leather and leather products, 
New England increased its jobs, whereas the 
South Atlantic States experienced a decline. 
In the highly productive and growing indus- 
tries, only in transportation equipment was 
New England’s rise in excess of the South 
Atlantic States—79.5 and 68.6 percent, re- 
spectively. In total employment also, for 
these same years, 1947 to 1953, the South's 
rise of employment was substantially greater 
than that for New England, the Middle At- 
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lantic States, and manufacturing employ. 
ment in the three southern regions exceeded 
that for the Nation. 

These figures support the point that the 
South is gradually moving into high-wage 
industries and hence the restrictiveness of 
minimum wages is likely to be relatively 
limited. 

An examination of percentage changes ip 
value added per production worker by in. 
dustries also supports this general position. 
Thus, for the 10 industries for which figures 
are~available, the percentage rise of value 
added per worker is greater for the South 
Atlantic industries than for New England for 
exactly one-half of the industries—both for 
1939-53 and 1947-53. This is a remark. 
able record for a newly industrialized area, 


The Technology of Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the vital question of automation 
and its effects on the lives of every 
American is one to which we must give 
increasing thought and consideration. I 
respectfully call the attention of the Con- 
gress to an excellent speech on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Ted Silvey of the CIO which 
was given at a conference on automa- 
tion sponsored by the Union County In- 
Gustrial Council of Linden, N. J., last 
month: 

THE TECHNOLOGY OF AUTOMATION 
(By Ted F. Silvey) 

Manufacturing and business spokesmen 
assert that the new technology being called 
automation is really nothing very much, it’s 
just more of what we've had, and there 
needn't be any concern about overproduc- 
tion, about losing one’s job, about exten- 
sive unemployment. While this idea is re- 
peated too much, the statement could be 
true if we were automatically intelligent 
enough in our social organization properly 
to apply our new science and technology 
for human betterment. 

Actually there are some substantially new 
and different things impacting on us rather 
rapidly at this time. So the approach I 
want to make is that the word “automation” 
does stand for new things in our tech) y 
in two ways. 

1. The intensification and speeding up 
processes with which we have been more or 
less familiar, and 

2. The electronic applications which are 
quite new and which are making quite sub- 
stantial differences in our mass production 
industry. 

When changes occur at great speed even 
with familiar things, the rapid change makes 
the old things actually new. All the new 
things affect the trade-union movement- 
the impact of this whole new technology 
on our membership and the challenge of 1t 
to us in our collective bargaining and public 
responsibilities. 

When we use this word “technology,” we 
mean the combination and operation of four 
things in an efficient organization: 

1. Human effort and intelligence called 
labor; 

2. Energy resources in addition to human 
and animal muscle power; 


3. Machinery and instruments; and 
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4. organization and management of ex- 
reaction and production in high volume— 
"| applied to the basic resources in the 


earth provided by @ beneficent Creator. 


UNIONS STIMULATE TECHNOLOGY 
Historically, the working people of the 
United States have themselves been very in- 
wtive: a great many of the things that we 
have in our mass production industry came 
«om the work bench, devised from the work- 
ys own mind. In addition, trade unions as 
organized forces in society have required 
employers to pay more nearly adequate 
yages. When employers have had to pay 
higher wages they quickly sought ways to 
eliminate waste and to reduce costs. Under 
pressure of the labor movement that more 
decent wages Should be paid, employers have 
nad to hump themselves because they 
¥ yldn’t both allow waste in their factories 
and pay high wages. As long as wages were 
iow, they could make the workers pay for 
the waste, but when wages got to be high 
costs came out of their 


yenti¥ 
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pockets. This has forced employers to ac- 

cept new technology and develop ways of 

reducing costs and increasing output to re- 

duce the unit cost of direct labor. 
Automation is being called a second indus- 

trial revolution. The word “revolution” 


means a change so sudden and violent that 
{t upsets and disorganizes stable or orderly 
society. CIO unions can help control auto- 
mation and its applications so it will make 
progress possible without disastrous results 
to workers, in fact be for the benefit of 
workers and all of society. : 

The CIO can view this big new technology 
without panic because it is a strong labor 
movement. In past times when workers tried 
to destroy machinery for fear the machinery 
would destroy their jobs, the action came 
because there was no labor movement or a 
weak and ineffective one. Because we now 
have a labor movement which can have 
some voice in the decisions that are made 
about these matters, we don’t need to get 
panicky or hysterical. We can sit down and 
work out these things together with other 
elements in the society. We do not look 
with disapproval upon the new technology, 
but we say—because its impact is going to 
be considerable—we intend to go down the 
road and meet this new thing, take it by 
the hand, and help lead it in the direction 
that will be useful for all of society. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER’S STATEMENTS 


In his strong and forthright letter of last 
March 11 to Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks our CIO President Walter Reuther 
wrote: 

“Automation must be met sanely and con- 
structively so that the miracle of mass pro- 
duction—and the ever greater economic 
a0undance made possible by automation— 
can find expression in the lives of people 
“trough improved economic security and a 


oo share of happiness and human 
ignity. 

“Sensibly, rationally, scientifically we in- 
‘end to harness this radical new force in our 
ves, using its potential to produce an era 
‘n which well-being, justice, and peace will 
be the universal possession of all man- 
‘ind. * * * Economic abundance is now 
e ‘in our grasp if we but have the good 


ense to use our resources and technology, 
ity and effectively, within a framework of 
homic policies that are morally right and 
cially responsible.” 
And in a newspaper article President Reu- 
... tevealed additionally the CIO breadth 
of view that the new technology in applica- 
— must be of benefit for more than the 
“att 


in the 


‘my belief, and that of my colleagues 
act. ©10. that we must initiate effective 
mac, 0 Suarantee a constant increase in 
— purchasing power. Pay increases, 
Pensions, and social security benefits, 


lgher 
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a rise in minimum wages, efforts to make 
certain that the farmers receive fair incomes, 
a distribution of tax burdens on a more equi- 
table basis—all these steps will help to assure 


'@ stabilized reservoir of purchasing power 


during the transition years that lie ahead.” 

So unlike the situation when French work- 
ers threw their wooden shoes—their sabots— 
into the new looms to keep them from oper- 
ating, we are not interested in sabotage. 
There is great promise in this new thing— 
with a strong labor movement to share in 
seeing that automation’s promise of wide- 
spread abundance is made a reality for the 
benefit of people. 

Traditionally labor unions have been con- 
cerned with in-plant, on-the-job problems 
of workers as producers. Now, in addition to 
this, unions even more will have to extend 
their activities to the concern of workers as 
consumers and citizens—not only with re- 
spect to their wage income but also their 
leisure time and a great many public and 
community questions. 


ABUNDANCE, BUT NOT ENOUGH WISDOM 


We are approaching the time when it can 
quite literally and truly be said that no one 
in the world need be short of the things 
that are necessary to make a good life. Those 
of you who know this special edition of Sat- 
urday Review magazine, issue of last Jan- 
uary 22—a copy of which is included in the 
Elizabeth Public Library display on the table 
back there—will find this paragraph in the 
editorial: 

“There is now scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience which could within a short time be 
made to feed every human being on earth 
and supply the raw energy needed to work 
his machines. * * * An age of plenty for the 
living is now technologically possible and 
feasible. The only thing lacking to bring it 
about is wisdom.” 

We in the labor movement still have as 
our main concern the question of universal 
full employment, and this question of full 
employment continues to be primary under 
the new technology when workers can and 
will be displaced from their traditional jobs 
more rapidly and in greater numbers than 
may have been true before. Therefore the 
questions facing the labor movement and 
society in the application of the new tech- 
nology are phrased very aptly by an auto- 
mation expert, a computer scientist named 
Edmund Berkeley, who in his book, Giant 
Brains, says: 


“Two questions hang like swords over a 
great many people these days. The first one 
is for any employee: What shall I do when a 
robot machine renders worthless all the skill 
I have spent years in developing? The 
second question is for any businessman: How 
shall I sell what I make if half the people 
to whom I sell lose their jobs to robot ma- 
chines?” 

I often say, especially in talks I give before 
businessmen’s groups: The machines can do 
everything except buy what they make; it 
takes money in people’s pockets in good 
volume all the year through to ring cash 
registers. And, of course, to businessmen 
there is no more beautiful symphony than 
constantly ringing cash registers. It means 
that goods are moving off the shelves into 
the homes and lives of the people to create 
a standard of living, that orders are being 
placed with jobbers and wholesalers, who in 
turn are placing orders with factories, which 
then hire labor, buy material, use transpor- 
tation and other services, to create what we 
in the CIO call a full-employment pattern 
with a healthy economic circulation. 


AUTOMATION DEFINED 


But I cannot indulge myself more in 
the social and economic consequences of 
the new technology. The afternoon program 
will present questions and discussion about 
collective bargaining problems, the guaran- 
teed annual wage, the shorter work week, 
and other relevant questions. My assign- 
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ment is to tell what the new technology 
is. In doing this, I must use some unfamiliar 
words, some new words not yet in the dic- 
tionary, but which are appearing in many 
of the technical magazine articles and books, 
and which we need to know as we advance 
through automation to the new technological 
future. 

There are a number of quite good defini- 
tions of automation but the shortest and the 
most complete one I know is by Prof. H. W. 
Wilson, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
I quote it: 

“Automation is the accomplishment of a 
work task by an integrated, power-driven 
mechanism entirely without the direct ap- 
plication of human energy, skill, intelli- 
gence, or control.” 

I think that’s a very good definition. There 
are some longer ones. You will find a long- 
er one in the CIO booklet, Automation, a 
copy of which is in your packet. 

Now, the word “cybernetics.” This is a 
Greek word meaning “steersman,” revived in 
1948 and given a special modern meaning by 
Prof. Norbert Wiener, of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Beyond the idea of 
merely guiding a boat, the word embraces a 
whole new concept called the theory of com- 
munication. Once we understand this con- 
cept of conveying information by mathe- 
matical methods, we can go on to talk about 
the way machines are controlled without hu- 
man beings running them. 

Dr. Wiener writes in his book, The Human 
Use of Human Beings: 

“We ordinarily think of communication 
and of language as being directed from per- 
son to person. However, it is quite possible 
for a person to talk to a machine, a machine 
to a person, and a machine to a machine.” 

To comprehend the basic idea of automa- 
tion, it is necessary to understand cyber- 
netics, the theory of communication or the 
ways by which to convey information. To il- 
lustrate that idea, let me put it in terms 
with which we in the shop are familiar. 


FROM DESIGN TO PRODUCT 


Every factory worker knows that in a pro- 
duction system, a mechanic follows a blue- 
print. A blueprint contains the informa- 
tion that needs to be transferred to raw 
material. The original design or concept in 
the designer’s mind is drawn in lines and 
diagrams on a blueprint. The mechanic, the 
worker, then reads the lines, the informa- 
tion, on the blueprint, passes it through his 
mind and through his nervous system, ap- 
plying his muscles and his body skill on 
tools and machinery to translate the infor- 
mation from the blueprint onto the piece of 
material which he is working. This opera- 
tion is the transfer or conveying of infor- 
mation from a designer to a piece of ma- 
terial through an hourly rated worker in a 
production system. A factory is a place 
where this operation is repeated over and 
over again; each time it is performed the 
hourly rated worker adds to his earnings. 

The new technology, instead of putting 
the information on a blueprint for a worker 
repetitively to process, puts it, for example, 
by punched holes in a tape and then feeds 
that tape into a servo-mechanism, which 
makes the machine perform in exactly the 
same way that a skilled human worker would 
make the machine perform—that is, put the 
information on the blueprint into cuts and 
dimensions on a piece of material. (Servo 
is from the Latin “servus” meaning slave, 
hence slave-mechanism.) 

The information in the mind of a designer 
or engineer is put on a punched tape (or 
it may be put on a punched card, magnetic 
tape, film, or other carrier) and fed through 
a@ servo-mechanism into a producing ma- 
chine. The machine can perform over and 
over and over again. It is true that human 
beings are needed to make the design, to lay 
out the production program, and to cut the 
holes in the tape according to the pattern 
that’s needed. Once that is done, however, 
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the tape can be fed through again and again 
and again, continually, to produce the article 
many, many thousands of times, doing it 
steadily and accurately, without mistakes 
and at high speed. 

"he difference between this process and the 
worker making a part is that the worker has 
to do it repetitively, hour by hour, over and 
over again. But with a servo-mechanism, 
human beings are needed only once, and 
after that the operation is constantly repeti- 
tive as long as the power is on. Does this 
make clear that cybernetics is the theory of 
communication or the conveying of informa- 
tion and that automation becomes the per- 
formance of “a work task * * * without the 
direct application of human energy, skill, in- 
telligence, or control’? 

PICTURE OF MATHEMATICS 


We need to think about this only a couple 
of seconds to realize that the hourly rated 
worker isn’t needed constantly to repeat an 
operation over and over again, once the 
basic tape cutting or programing has set 
up the instructions to run through the servo- 
mechanism to the machine. 


All this is accomplished by mathematics. 
This mathematics is difficult and compli- 
cated, which I will not attempt to explain 
except to make one simple illustration. I'm 
sure all of you are familiar with charts and 
graphs. A vertical line stands for one bit 
of information, a bottom connecting hori- 
zontal line stands for another bit of infor- 
mation. Then a variable line shows still 
other information as it is read up or down 
in relation to the vertical line, and backward 
or forward in relation to the horizontal line. 
So when we look at such a chart, we really 
are looking at a picture of mathematical 
information. 

If I were to draw you a chart right here, 
I'd make a straight vertical line, and call 
it daily birth rate. Then I’d draw a hori- 
zontal line and call it year 1955. For each 
day of the year I’d place a figure to show 
how many thousands of babies are born, 
raising or lowering the column (on a scale 
60 as not to go through the ceiling). When 
we have those figures correctly listed on the 
vertical scale for each day’s births of babies 
in America, we then draw a line across the 
top of the columns of figures which would 
show the curve of births for the year. A 
constantly increasing birthrate, as we have 
now, would show the line going up. If there 
were some periods in the year when the num- 
ber of babies born were fewer, then for that 
period the line would go down. This is a 
mathematical computation translated into a 
picture, which is a chart. We do this for 
wage rates, for hours of work, for cost of 
living, for exposure of camera film, we do it 
for 10,000 different things, and we are fa- 
miliar with it. 


But I make this explanation even of a 
familiar thing to show you that it’s a picture 
of mathematical information and that the 
same thing is done to change information 
into mathematics to teach a machine how to 
perform production operations. An example 
of this applied in a production line is the 
Ford Motor Co.’s body painting operations 
in its new plant at Milpitas, Calif., near the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay. A normal 
operation for painting a car body is for a 
workman with a spray gun in his hand to 
move about, holding the spray gun 6 or 7 
inches away from the car body as he follows 
the contours and lines and curves, always 
making sure that the amount of paint that 
gets on the body is correct, according to the 
way he holds his spray gun. 

In this new automobile plant at Milpitas 
(“Automation is extended further here than 
in any other assembly plant,” says the plant 
engineer) they’ve worked out this operation 
mathematically so that the spray gun can 
be mechanically held and be directed to 
move to follow the pattern of the contours 
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and lines and curves of the car body with- 
out the need of an hourly rated worker to 
perform the job. This is the application 
of a tool to a mathematical pattern. The 
movement of the mechanically held spray 
guns follows the mathematical pattern in 
multiple movement which is the shape of 
an automobile body, like the line on the 
chart I described is the shape of the birth- 
rate. 

The human worker is thus displaced. In 
some of the older automobile plants, adapta- 
tion of methods for paint spraying of fenders 
or parts of bodies permits 1 man to operate 
6 spray guns to paint 6 automobile fenders 
at the same time, but paint each one a dif- 
ferent color. That’s the reason why it has 
been possible to get these mustard yellow 
and carnation pink combinations of car 
colors that are on the market today. 


CHANGE AND SOCIAL LAG 


Now I want to talk a little bit about the 
history of production, so we may get our- 
selves located. One of the phenomena of 
our lifetime is the rate of speed with which 
we can travel. Do you realize that for un- 
numbered milleniums men traveled at 4 
miles an hour?—the speed at which a per- 
son can walk. And then, in the early days 
of this century we progressed in just a very 
short time from moving 4 miles an hour 
to about 40 miles an hour. Since then we 
have succeeded in traveling at a speed that 
breaks the sound barrier—faster than sound 
itself can travel through the air. 

In the presence of such phenomenal tech- 
nology, society is called upon, and we as in- 
dividuals in society are called upon, to make 
changes to adapt our lives to the new tech- 
nology. Our failure, our unwillingness, our 
holding back, to make the social and eco- 
nomic changes that are forced upon us by 
everything that’s in this new technology is 
cultural lag. Our problem is this unwilling- 
ness to change our patterns of government, 
of industrial relations, of education, of the 
whole business of living, to bring up to date 
the patterns of social institutions to meet the 
impact and the consequences of this tech- 
nology in many ways, quite aside from trans- 
portation. 

Our struggle, our fight in the labor move- 
ment, our devotion to seeing that this thing 
that’s new is for the benefit of mankind, is 
to help make the adjustments and the 
changes that the new technology is bring- 
ing. I just want to throw in this thought 
because it’s the whole point of this con- 
ference, and of our whole work in these new 
matters. That's the reason why collective 
bargaining sessions, workers’ education pro- 
grams, political action committees, become 
highly important to those of us who are 
active in the labor movement. 


TREMENDOUS ENERGY RESOURCES 


In talking about the evolution of tech- 
nology, we have to start with energy. The 
first energy that man had is the energy that 
God created him with, muscle power. Man's 
power physically was the muscle power of 
himself and of animals. During many cen- 
turies man has learned to harness water 
power, wind power, by burning coal to make 
steam power, by distilling petroleum to get 
oil and gasoline, by harnessing steam and 
falling water to make electric power, and 
finally in our day to release atomic power. 
During thousands of years we have progressed 
so that we have great new energy forces. 


Man originally had only his bare hands to 
use his muscle. So he made simple tools. 
He made weapons. He used a lever as an 
early tool to raise an object. He invented a 
wheel. He devised the hitch so that an 
animal could be tied to a burden to move it 
beyond man’s capacity. Then of course he 
made the simple hand tools like hoe and 
sickle, chisel] and saw, drill and plane. But 
eventually, in the development of tech- 
nology, men made machines, which are tools 
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more complicated than one you hold { 
hand. We called them 
devices. 

So we inherited machines like the loom ang 
the flour mill and the printing press and th 
screw machine, and many, many others rm 
these are tools, all of them extend map; 
muscle power. We can say a tool is an a 
tension of a man’s hand, and a machine jg ‘ 
complex tool. But tools and machines te 
have energy other than muscle power, 4 
giant forging press is a tool; no man js strong 
enough to put the needed power into that 
fist which is ‘the head of the forge, 5 We 
do it with electric power. 


AFTER MACHINES, INSTRUMENTS 


After tools and machines to extend man's 
muscle power we devised instruments to ex. 
tend man’s perceptive senses—extend and 
take the place of his judgment. We have the 
simple instruments like a thermometer anq 
a light meter. The instrument, in many 
complex applications, does for man’s per. 
ceptive senses what the tool, the machine 
do for his muscular ability. Men now are 
able to do things that they’ve never been 
able to do within the limitations of thei 
senses. 

For example, a man in charge of an alumi. 
num continuous strip mill has the ability to 
do something that is physically impossibie— 
look in front of him and look behind him, 
both at the same time, because he's got to 
see the strip coming toward and going from 
his high cage over the strip. If anything 
goes wrong he has to be able to control the 
situation through instruments under his 
fingers. How can a man see in front of him 
and behind him at the same time? By a 
camera and televisionscope—a combination 
of instruments! 

For years men have gone through railroad 
yards to check the names and numbers of 
boxcars. It’s a nasty job, out in all weather, 
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has to write with cold fingers. But nov, with 
closed circuit television it’s possible for the 
camera to scan the cars as they move through 
the freight yard. The man can sit in a warm 
office and as the cars go past the camera, he 
can write down the names and the numbers. 
But the man himself can be replaced by 
taking pictures of the names and numbers 
on film for distribution of the cars to the 
various departing trains. 

Instruments increase man’s sensory abill- 
ties and his perceptive judgment. I could 
give you many illustrations of this, and you 
can think of a lot of them yourselves, 60 it's 
not necessary for me to elaborate. I do 
though, like to tell you one, which you will 
remember from reading the comic strip, Dick 
Tracy. In the February panels Dick Tracy 
was having a time with a guy named Rug- 
head, who had been wounded, but escaped 
only to trap himself inside of a sewer that 
had an iron grating over the exit. The sewer 
curved away from the entrance. Tracy and 
his cops weren’t sure whether Rughead Was 
dead or alive, and it was too much of 4 risk 
for the detectives to go in after him because 
he might be alive and shoot them. So they 
devised a small wooden raft which they con 
trolled with two lines. They mounted 4 
television camera on it with one of those 
lenses that takes pictures in the dark, and 
then they safely remained outside the sewer 
entrance as they floated the television camer 
right up to Rughead’s face and saw he Was 
dead. So it was safe to go in after him. 

This illustrates that instruments make 
possible for men to do what is physics 
impossible to do through use of their ow? 
limited sensory perceptions. There are thous 
sands of applications of this kind of thing 
Some men used to read heat in steel mi 
foundries, pottery kinls, etc. Now inst! 
ments replace that skill, and are mu h mor 
accurate. 

What I’m explaining is that by pu' 
gether machines and instruments techho 
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oy js marrying man’s muscle power and his 
Perceptive senses, putting them together in 
equipment to make counterpart of a human 
worker and giving that equipment all the 
skill that the human worker has. Even more 
«kill than the human worker has, because 
the instruments and the machines can al- 
ways perform without distractions, and they 
don't vary or make mistakes. They can 
preak down, but as long as they’re operating 
they do the work exactly right. The instru- 
ments and machines are without human re- 
tions, and they have no feelings; they don’t 


complain and bring up grievances, they don’t 
want coffee breaks, they don’t even have to 
goto the john. One plant manager has been 
quoted as saying: “The only trouble with a 
factory is the people.” 


PRIO-PERCEPTION IN A MACHINE 


Now I'd like to move you to a still further 
item of the new teehnology. This is some- 
thing that comes under a word the psychol- 
ozists use—prio-perception. Prio-perception 
means the ability of a human being to make 
judgments about what’s going to happen in 
a situation and then adjust himself to meet 
what's going to happen even before it takes 
piace, I can illustrate that best by a man 
playing baseball. There’s a centerfielder out 
on the ball diamond. A batter sends a long 
fly toward centerfield. The centerfielder 
looks constantly at the ball, estimates its 
height, calculates its speed, determines 
where it's going to fall, and adjusts the 
movements of his body by running, twisting, 
jumping, so that he’ll be under that ball 
when it falls. This is prio-perception in a 
man. 

Now, what is prio-perception in a piece of 
manufacturing equipment? The situation is 
that the machine must be able to know 
what's going to happen next. The early de- 
velopment of this type of equipment came 

uring World War II, worked out by Dr. 
Norbert Wiener and some of his mathemati- 
cal colleagues at MIT and Harvard. The de- 
vice was a mechanism for an antiaircraft 
gun. An enemy plane was in the air. We 
had a gun on the ground. Radar trans- 
mitted information back from the plane to 
the gun. The gun had a computing instru- 
ment within it that would instruct it to be 
ready for what the airplane was going to do 
next and be on target to shoot accurately. 
So a mechanism took information by radar 
from the airplane in the air, fed it to the 
gun on the ground, and calculated the aim 
instantly by electronics, enabling the gun to 
Stay on target. Prio-perception was given 
to a machine. 

This process now has been translated or 
transferred into production machinery. 
There is a complicated machine, but at a 
certain point the drills are going to break or 
the milling cutters are going to be too dull. 
Something's going to happen. The machine’s 
got to know in advance of its happening. 
And so the information about what’s going 
to happen next is able to be transmitted by 
the machine to itself, just like a human op- 
erator can tell by heat or color of metal or 
something else what’s going to happen and 
Make the correction in time to prevent a 
breakdown. One way of doing this is by 
fectronics. There are other ways, but I 
Want to dwell on the electronic method be- 
Cause that’s the one that is most significant 


f 


40r automation. 
FLOW—CUT AND FIT 


Pr w I've got to explain, in order to make 
eee clear, the two kinds of industries 
oa ica. One is the continuous process 
or flow industry, and the other is the cut- 
and-fit industry. 

ts The continuous process or flow industry 
+ thse industry generally built up around 
ieee that a worker can’t hold in his hand. 
hema and so forth. Oil refining, 
on operations, sugar extraction from 
“© Or beets, flour milling, starch making, 
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paper manufacturing, baking and candy- 
making—these are manufacturing processes 
which handle fluids, gases, sludges, liquids, 
powders, and so forth. A system of pipes 
and valves and pumps operate to handle and 
control what is being worked on. 

At every point along the line instruments 
advise what is happening to the material in 
process. An array of different instruments 
is located in the process as the work goes 
along, to tell whether it’s of the right vis- 
cosity, of the right temperature, of the right 
speed, of the right level, and many other 
things. When each bit of information is 
sent back to the control board, if there’s 
anything wrong, correction is made at once, 
either by an observing operator, or auto- 
matically, depending on the degree of 
automation. Thus the great variety of prod- 
ucts are obtained from petroleum, and high 
speed and accurate processing is possible in 
the chemical industries, in sugar refining, 
in paper making, and so forth. 

This continuous process replaced the 
original batch method, the taking of a raw 
lot of petroleum, heating it and by distilla- 
tion obtaining ether and chloroform, various 
grades of gasoline, kerosene, greases, paraf- 
fin, and waxes, down to the residue, out of 
which was made a variety of products. Now, 
with continuous process or flow, the batch 
method is completely out of date. Through 
instruments, control and correction occurs 
in rapid sequence, eleminating the time lag 
between taking a sample from the batch, 
carrying it to the laboratory, testing it, 
and making manual correction. 

This means that these flow industries have 
been and are constantly increasing their 
output with a diminishing number of work- 
ing people, or with an insignificantly small 
increase of workers. 

The other type of industry is the one I 
call the cut-and-fit method. This is the 
one that uses materials the worker can hold 
in his hand. Wood, metal, rubber, leather, 
fabric, and so forth. Each operation of cut- 
ting and fitting is a trivial thing. But the 
combination of all the trivial things makes 
possible the finished article. 


INDIVIDUAL OPERATIONS TRIVIAL 


Prof. Adam Abruzzi, at Stevens Institute 
of Technology, has set forth that the last 
half century of more and more assembly line 
production and industrial rationalization 
has reduced factory operations to trivial 
tasks, which makes automation possible in 
the cut-and-fit industries. 

Dr. Abruzzi states: 

“Rationalized production methods, ration- 
alized materials handling techniques, and 
rationalized production plans and sched- 
ules, is precisely what makes automation 
possible. It is mass-production techniques 
that give production processes the required 
flow characteristics, not machines. * * * 
What might have been crafts at one time 
are simply ‘not crafts any longer. Looking 
back from the present, these activities are 
seen to be a simple sum of trivial tasks.” 

Here I am, standing before a nice, new 
lectern. It has apparently been recently 
made because the wood is still bright and 
new, and unpainted. The carpenter who 
made it took the lumber and by a series of 
trivial operations in proper sequence com- 
pleted the job. 

The mass-production system in America 
over the last 60 years has reduced cut-and-fit 
operations to the smallest units, and put 
them on machines, That’s the reason why 
@ worker on an assembly line performs 
repetitive operations, over and over and over, 
This method of work is dull, deadening, un- 
interesting, altogether an uninspiring kind 
of way to spend one’s daily work life. But 
the system of thus breaking down the opera- 
tions has made it possible for the cut-and- 
fit industries to be transformed and changed 
into continuous flow industry. Thus, any- 
thing in the manufacturing process that 
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can be performed in a groove operation—by 
that I mean doing it over and over again the 
same way—can be given to an automatic 
machine to do and displace a worker. 

This is a good thing because a human 
being is a very wonderful piece of mech- 
anism, and a worker deserves to spend the 
good hours of his life doing something more 
interesting, more constructive, more use- 
ful than dropping a pin in a hole, pushing 
two pieces of metal together and inserting 
a bolt, turning on a nut, and doing it 
all day long. But the economic and social 
question is: What happens to the worker 
when the machine does what he used to 
do? Even though the work was dull and 
uninteresting, he got paid wages for doing 
it. Automation equipment makes him a 
displacee from his former job, and the new 
problem comes into focus. How shall he 
continue to be a useful member of society 
and earn an income which will enable him 
to purchase the products of automation? 


TRANSFER MACHINE-—DETROIT AUTOMATION 


Detroit automation is that part of the 
new technology which involves the use of 
the transfer machine. Developed in the 
automobile industry, the best-advertised 
transfer machine is the huge one in the 
Brooks Park engine plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. near Cleveland, which does all the ma- 
chining operations on an engine block. A 
UAW-CIO steward in that plant is reported 
to have said: 

“Under manual production 400 workers 
turn out a finished engine block in 40 min- 
utes. * * * Under automation 48 workers 
turn out a finished engine block in 18 min- 
utes.” 

This reduction in direct labor cost comes 
from use of the transfer machine. 


Heretofore, and currently in most fac- 
tories, individual machines and operators 
perform individual operations on a piece of 
stock—stamping, shearing, sawing, drilling, 
tapping, milling, planing, champfering, 
countersinking, honing, and so forth, mov- 
ing work in process manually in tote boxes, 
on pallets or rigs, in carts and tubs, some- 
times on overhead or lateral conveyers. 
Chips, shavings, and scrap fall at each ma- 
chine and are cleared away periodically. 

The transfer machine telescopes all the 
machining operations in a continuous flow 
with the transfer of the work in process 
being accomplished by the machine itself. 
The raw stock is locked on a pallet which 
is part of the machine. Until it is un- 
locked and moved to assembly operation it 
will move through 15 to 50 operating sta- 
tions—in some of the more spectacular large 
machines, through hundreds of stations. 
One transfer machine is described to be 
“as long as a football field * * * performs 
540 machining operations * * * run by one 
man; present methods require 35 to 75 
workers for a similar production pace.” The 
same article describes a bigger-than-a- 
house tool that machines the housing for 
a jet turbine in 10 minutes under one man’s 
control. Conventionally, this Job takes 5 
men 2’ hours. 

Once work is locked on a pallet, the ma- 
chine carries it through the stations, at 
each of which a different operation is per- 
formed. The first station may drill holes, 
the second station may start a tap, third 
station will finish the tap (some operations 
have to be broken down to a timing se- 
quence) and so forth. When all the pallet- 
locked pieces come into position for a par- 
ticular operation, there is something called 
indexing. Every one of the pallets is locked 
into perfect position—“precise placement” is 
the term—so that the mechanisms can move 
up to perform the job to be done on the 
piece at the station. And when they all 
lock into position, if there are say 42 sta- 
tions on the machine, then 42 tools move 
in—many of them multiple headed so that 
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2 to 6 spindles work at once on 1 tool. 
These multiple-head spindles and other tools 
move in, perform the functions in perfect 
register (i. e., relation to every other func- 
tion) so that the holes are going to line 
up, slots and grooves will match, screws 
will all go in properly, and so forth. 

Any piece of work that goes through & 
transfer machine can have a maximum of 
6 faces—a top and a bottom, a front and 
a back, and 2 ends. The transfer machine 
can turn and rotate the work as it goes 
through by means of dials and trunnions. 
In turning it around and turning it over 
no human being has to place the work in 
relation to the cutting tool because it’s 
always perfectly done, automatically. So 
the work makes the whole rotation, through 
and around the line, and comes out fin- 
ished. An operator has locked it on, the 
same operator takes it off and throws it 
onto the belt to carry it to the assembly. 
But the operator also can be displaced, part 
of automation is self-handling, and self- 
inspection at the time the work is done. 

Remember the chips and shavings that 
had to be gathered up periodically and car- 
ried away? The transfer machine has its 
own disposal mechanism which carries away 
these bits and in the process washes or cleans 
the coolant and sends it back for use again. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ELECTRONICS 


Things happen to a machine like this when 
it’s in operation. Drills get dull, tools are 
liable to break, cutting faces will have a 
fault. First of all it’s necessary to engineer 
tools as nearly perfect as possible, then as- 
sign them a life span of work, but there must 
be immediate warning when anything goes 
wrong. So there is a control board; a mes- 
sage about the condition of the tool is sent 
back electronically to the control board for 
the information of the operator. The noti- 
fying system built into the transfer machine 
makes a judgment about: the work, exercis- 
ing perceptive senses just as a skilled worker 
would do. 

Some of the larger transfer machines have 
banking systems, so when one station is 
down for tool change, all the other stations 
continue to operate, the work accumulates 
into a “bank” in front of the station that is 
down, and picks up work in the “bank” after 
the station that is down. 

Now I must explain what electronics is and 
how it functions in Automation, and then 
I'm going on to say something about com- 
puters. 

The April 8 issue of the New York Times 
carries a piece by its able labor reporter 
A. H. Raskin. He opens his article: 


“The electron is doing more to revolution- 
ize American industry than atomic energy. 
Automation—the harnessing of electronic 
brains to mechanical muscle—is making 
normal concepts of mass production obso- 
lete.” 

An adding machine is a mechanical opera- 
tion. Almost everybody knows how an add- 
ing machine works. There is a keyboard 
with figures on it; there are gears which 
carry figures, arranged on edge on an axle. 
Press figures on the keyboard, pull the 
handle and gears rotate in sequence. An- 
swers show up on the dial face. * * * This 
is also the mechanism of a speedometer dial 
on an automobile dashboard, actuated by a 
fiexible shaft from the front wheel. The 
first gear runs the second, the second the 
third, and so forth. This is mechanics, 
which operates quite slowly. 

Electronics replaces mechanics by doing 
the calculations that the gears do but doing 
it with tremendous speed—in millionths of 
a second, a speed almost impossible for us to 
comprehend. 


Electronics is an energy. Electrons are 
made by heating a wire with electricity. 
Off such a heated wire electrons fly in all 
directions, of no use to anybody. The 
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vacuum tube is a control for electrons. In 
England, they call a radio tube a valve—a 
truer word for the function. Inside a radio 
tube, a vacuum tube, or electronic valve, are 
wires (they have special names) and a grid. 
The direction and use of electrons is con- 
trolled by the various kinds of tubes. They 
do many things—detect or select, amplify, 
rectify, operate as a relay to open and close 
circuits, and many things. The special item 
to note is the tremendous speed of operation. 
A series of tubes in proper sequence enables 
an instrument to do something which is the 
counterpart of the human brain in opera- 
tion. It can make decisions. * * * This is 
important, but just hold that point for a 
minute while I talk about something called 
open loop and the closed loop systems. 


“OPEN LOOP” * * * “CLOSED LOOP” 


The open loop system is a manual system. 
We decide that it’s too dark in this room, 
so we pull the switch that turns on the light. 
That’s open loop because there has been an 
open space in the conveying of information, 
which was filled by a person pulling the 
switch. A closed loop system is the kind 
where one doesn’t have to pull the switch 
manually. It's a_ self-controlling system. 
It takes the result of an operation or the 
“output” and gages or judges it and then 
sends a feedback to the “input” and makes 
a correction by itself, eliminating the need 
for a man. 

This also can be illustrated again by a hu- 
man function, this time driving an automo- 
bile along the highway. You're in your car, 
driving down the road. You come to a curve, 
you see the curve, and what your eyes tell 
your brain is to instruct your hand to turn 
the wheel. But you can’t turn the wheel per- 
fectly to match the curve. You always either 
overturn or underturn. If you overturn and 
stay overturned you’re going to be off the 
side of the road into the ditch. If you under- 
turn and stay that way you're going to go 
across the white line into the approaching 
traffic lane. So, as soon as you have turned 
the wheel and discern that you have over- 
turned or underturned, you make a self-cor- 
rection—automatically, you don’t even think 
about it. You turn slightly back or slightly 
forward. This is self-correction or feedback. 

Now when that quality is given to a ma- 
chine, and it’s done now by electronics, it is 
possible for the machine to make a judgment 
about the work it did, the output, and de- 
cide whether it’s right or wrong and if it’s 
wrong, feed back information to the input 
and correct it instantly. That’s what goes 
on in the petroleum refinery, that’s what 
goes on in a transfer machine, that’s what 
goes on by the new technology in applica- 
tion to production. Taking the manual, 
muscle skills of a person, adding to them 
the perceptive senses, putting them to- 
gether in a mechanism and replacing the 
skills of a man thereby. This is automation. 


BRAIN THEORY AND COMPUTERS 


Now I must speak of the computer. A 
great new instrument of the new technology 
is called a computer. Here I have to talk a 
moment about the theory of how the brain 
works. When I visited Dr. Wiener at Cam- 
bridge over 10 years ago, he told me about 
this feedback mechanism in its earlier stages 
of development, including something I never 
forgot. The human brain, he said, is thought 
to function by saying “Yes’”’ and “No” con- 
stantly, and saying it with lightning speed. 
So that really everything we do includes 
these multitude of decisions of our brain— 
saying “Yes” or “No,” “Yes” or “No,” “Yes” or 
“No.” I decide to wave my finger back and 
forth. My brain is functioning on this oper- 
ation, so I say don’t do it and I stop. You 
change your weight in a chair—anything you 
do, your brain says “Yes” or “No.” There's 
a lot of brain theory research going on and 
I can’t carry the point any further than this. 

If, then, an instrument can be made to 
say “Yes” or “No” it can act like the deci- 
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sion functions of the brain, it being necegga, 
only for a human first to set up the mone 
bilities on which decisions are requireg {o, 
the mechanical operations to be carrieq out 
Thus, the computer is given a choice of Dos. 
sible alternatives. A mechanical calculator 
is too slow, it cannot operate rapidly enough 
to be useful in programing machine pro- 
duction. Gears, cams, shafts, pulleys 
wheels—these are all mechanical, they ar. 
too slow. 

The Weather Bureau technicians have qj 
the information they need to know what the 
weather is going to be on an early future 
date but it’s no good for a man in the 
Weather Bureau to sit down with a mechani. 
cal calculator and calculate all those fac. 
tors about next Wednesday, and in 1959 4. 
nally complete all the calculations to djs. 
cover that May 4 is going to be a cold, cloudy, 
rainy day. The calculation took him too 
many years; it’s of no use. 

Now with an electronic computer all the 
essential information can be quickly fed in; 
once all the factors are provided, the elec. 
tronic computer can work the complex math. 
ematical problems in seconds and minutes, 
Years and years of mechanical calculation 
of mathematical problems can be telescoped 
into a few minutes of electronic computa. 
tion, and the answers can be known right 
away. 

The new electronic computer the Weather 
Bureau just installed is going to help perform 
weather forecasting in new and wonderfu! 
ways. This new calculation will be of great 
economic value; department stores will not 
run ads for sales on days when it’s going to 
rain cats and dogs and the women won't 
come downtown to buy. A union picnic 
can be scheduled on a pleasant day. But 
most of the impact of more complete and 
more precise weather forecasting will be in 
agricultural production, already an area in 
which technology has produced surpluses, 


COMPUTERS FAST WITH INFORMATION 


Computers are called analog computers 
and digital computers, they are made to 
measure and to count. By counting I mean 
adding, subtracting, dividing, and multiply- 
ing. An IBM machine can do over 16,000 
additions and subtractions in 1 second—in 
1 second, through a series of electron tubes 
or valves. Current technology is developing 
the replacement of the tubes with transis- 
tors, not much bigger than the eraser on 4 
wooden lead pencil, which performs the same 
functions with a small fraction of the elec- 
tric current used by a tube so they do not 
get hot; consequently do not require elab- 
orate cooling devices. 

How do engineers know how heavy to 
make the frame of an airplane, a big DC-, 
so when a pilot banks it in the air the frame 
isn’t going to fracture and the whole thing 
crash to the earth? They have to calculate 
all this mathematically. There have to be 
literally millions and millions of problems 
worked out to find right answers. So with 
production problems, including seryvomecha- 
nisms on factory machines, there are mil- 
lions of calculations to make. They can be 
done miraculously fast with an electronic 
computer. 

The functioning of the electronic comput- 
ers makes possible quickly to be done things 
which heretofore men could not live long 
enough to do. Human judgment is replaced 
in its routine performances, mathematica! 
information is accelerated in transmission 1 
machines, which can do alone what (0 
merly they needed a human operator 
guide them in doing. Just let me mention 
the telephone dial system because we hal? | 
some CWA people here. 


The telephone dial system is an elec 
digital computer on a nationwide 
Every subscriber eventually will get 2 let 
ters and 5 figures for a telephone number. 
With 2 letters and 5 figures one can a 
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ed to carry out the instructions. 
ple, if your number is ORegon 
34774 in New York, and you want to phone 
TRiangle 4-7765 in Arizona, you now place 
a call manually with an operator who gets & 
trunk and puts it through. Under the uni- 
yersal digital computer operation, when 
every telephone in America has the 2 letters 
and the 5 figures, anybody who wants to 
make a phone call will just dial and the 
electronic searching system will find that 
telephone wherever it is on the continent. 
It will not only ring the bell, thus saying 
“yes” to that instrument, but it will say 


“No” to every other telephone in America. 
That's how the electronic computer works. 
Not only will a telephone ring the number 


dialed, but also it will compute everything 
about the telephone call. It will record the 
date of the call, the hour of the day the 
call was made, the number the call started 
from, the number the call was received by, 


how many minutes the call lasted, whether 
it was day, or night, and Sunday rate, and 
what the cost is for the total amount of time 
talked. And then it’ll stamp it all on your 
pill and a bookkeeper won’t even need to 


figure it. It'll come in the mail to you and 
you pay. 
OFFICE WORK AUTOMATED ALSO 


Many of the things that can be done with 
the electronic computer in this new tech- 
nology are clerical work of all kinds. One 
of these elaborate computations that takes 
lots of man-hours in a factory is production 
scheduling. At 10 o’clock in the morning on 
a certain future date, the plant is going to 
run out of material or a part. If that mate- 
rial or part is not on hand, the whole assem- 
bly line will have to shutdown. So a very 
elaborate system of computation exists to 
know that always the material, components, 
and parts needed are on hand to keep the 
assembly line running. They must be or- 


dered, allowance made for lead time, con- 
sideration taken whether they’re being 
delivered from Idaho or Alabama or Massa- 
chusetts. They’ve got to be on hand in 
sufficient quantity to keep production going. 
This is a terribly elaborate mathematical 
problem to work out, and thousands of peo- 


ple work on production scheduling. The 
machines will do this for them. 

Warehouse and department store inven- 
tories can be kept without so many people 
doing the paper work. Department stores 
do all kinds of elaborate calculations to 
keep inventory of goods in proper condition, 
hundreds and thousands of items. The ma- 
chine will do it quickly. In fact, the Na- 
tional Cash Register Corp. has developed 


such a machine; when an article is sold, the 
sales clerk rings up not only her number and 
the amount, but also rings up the informa- 
ton about the article from coded informa- 
tion on the tag, which feeds right into the 
computer. Then the computer tells the 


buyer he has to buy this item now because 
the stocks is low. 

Also involved is the whole question of in- 
surance work—thousands of insurance work- 
ets now engage in actuarial calculations, 
Premium billing and collection, agents com- 
Missions, Claims settlement. These people 
can be replaced by electronic computers. 
Also railroad car work and freight billing, 
Payroll work, utility customer billing. The 
Commonwealth Edison Co. in Chicago is 
renting an IBM computer for $29,000 a 
month which will replace 200 people. The 
Workers there call it “the Monster.” Be- 
sinning in July it will calculate 45,000 bills 
* day, without making mistakes. In this 
instance, the 200 people wfll get other job 


‘ssignments in the company, but obviously 
hew hiring will be reduced. 

The electronic computer is not really a 
brain, but rather like a spinal cord. A hu- 


Man being must tell it what to do. 


After 
th 


'S programing is completed, the computer 
Continues to handle the regular problems 
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with tremendous speed. Payroll work is an- 
other example. A plant with more than 
8,000 workers with an electronic computer 
does all payroll calculation and writes all 
payroll checks in about 2 hours a week. 

So the impact of automation will be sub- 
stantial on white collar workers as well as 
factory workers. Some of these jobs also 
are onerous, and will be a relief for people 
not to have to do them, providing they can 
obtain other employment. i 

There are great changes to be faced in col- 
lective bargaining, in work scheduling, in 
re-training of displaced workers, in new job 
classifications and wage rates. Then all the 
larger issues have to be considered and the 
problems solved—the guaranteed annual 
wage, the shorter work week, full employ- 
ment and the growth rate of the economy, 
distribution of the tremendous volume of 
products unemployment compensation and 
earlier retirement, the new occupations. 
The speakers this afternoon will address you 
on some of these questions. 


WEALTH AVAILABLE FOR ADJUSTMENTS 


I wish I had time to explain the cost re- 
duction and new wealth formation that au- 
tomation will accomplish. While it is true 
many of the technological changes require 
large capital outlay for engineering and 
equipment, the cost reduction and increased 
output make rapid amortization possible. 
So the investment capital is cheaper, and 
the new equipment is quickly paid for. 
Then more and more production can flow at 
low cost. With reduced costs and increased 
output there will be vast amounts of new 
wealth to pay for the adjustments for dis- 
placed workers and for the whole society 
which will be necessary if this great tech- 
nology is to serve human needs. 

Our responsibility is continuing consid- 
eration of the impact and the challenge that 
this new technology brings tous. Relatively 
fewer production workers in factories will be 
needed, but they will produce a great deal 
more than production workers have ever 
produced before. The employment patterns 
of society will change. More people will 
have employment in nonprofit and public 
enterprise jobs. People who will not work in 
factories will have to find work in all kinds 
of other occupations, and factory workers 
whose jobs have been destroyed, whose skills 
have been replaced, will have to find new 
work. The use and enjoyment of leisure 
time will raise new questions and problems. 

I spoke of cultural lag. I said that cul- 
tural lag was the inability or unwillingness 
of society to make the institutional changes 
in the process of living together that tech- 
nology forces on us. Therefore many 
stresses and strains are set up. The prob- 
lems that come and the ways of solving them 
will, I assure you, make life very interesting 
for the next 10 years. And the CIO, I can 
also assure you, will be right in there work- 
ing on these things, not only through col- 
lective bargaining, but through political ac- 
tion, through legislative work, through edu- 
cation, 
and all the other areas of relationship of 
members of CIO Unions to the society of 
which we are a democratic part. 





Mr. Pierce Gerety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon Mr, Pierce Gerety was sworn 


through community organization, 
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in as Deputy Administrator for the 
Refugee Relief Program. 

Mr. Gerety is a resident of Connecti- 
cut and is a member of the Connecticut 
bar. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Pierce Gerety for several years and as a 
result, I am well aware of his great men- 
tal ability and his outstanding good 
character. 

Pierce Gerety will do a good job in his 
new assignment as he has done with re- 
spect to every task which he has under- 
taken. 

It should not be expected that over- 
night Mr. Gerety can quiet all the com- 
plaints about the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act, for it is clear that 
the act itself needs revision and improve- 
ment. 

The important thing right now for the 
American people is that the administra- 
tion of this important law is in good 
hands. 

Pierce Gerety is the kind of man who 
gets along well with other human beings, 
and as Deputy to Mr. Scott McLeod, we 
can expect that both of these men will 
work in harmony to fulfill the objectives 
of the law. 

The following editorial appeared re- 
cently in the Bridgeport Post, and I in- 
clude it as a tribute from that great 
newspaper to Pierce Gerety, of Fairfield, 
Conn.: 

We ALso WIisH HIM WELL 

After the big row in Washington which 
resulted in the ouster of Edward J. Corsi, of 
New York, from the administration of the 
1953 Refugee Relief Act, Secretary Dulles 
looked carefully for a man who could handle 
the controversial job to the satisfaction of 
the administration and Congress. 

The Secretary of State selected Pierce J. 
Gerety. of Fairfield, who had been: general 
counsel of the Civil Service Commission. 
Previously he headed the International Or- 
ganization Employees Loyalty Board, which 
inquired into the loyalty of Americans em- 
ployed by the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 

Mr. Gerety was credited generally with 
having done a good job, without fanfare, 
accusations, investigations, or recrimina- 
tions. This in itself was unusual in a job as 
sensitive as one dealing with the loyalty of 
citizens. 

It must have been for this reason that 
Secretary Dulles asked Pierce Gerety to take 
on a tougher assignment, one of the most 
difficult this administration has to offer. 
Immigration has been a stormy subject ever 
since Congress passed the Alien Act of 1798 
and it is a stormy subject today. 

The law popularly known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, for its sponsors, the late Senator 
Pat McCarran, Nevada, Democrat, and Rep- 
resentative FRANCIS E. WALTER, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, has been subject to heated 
controversy ever since it was first proposed, 
and even now there is a battle raging in 
Congress over it, headed by New York Demo- 
crats, Senator LEHMAN and Congressman 
CELLER, who propose an entirely different 
method for determining what types of immi- 
grants and how many may enter the United 
States for permanent residence. 

Scott McLeod heads the program of refugee 
relief and Mr. Gerety will be his deputy with 
complete authority in the handling of the 
program. It was because of a personal feud 
between Mr. McLeod and Mr. Corsi over the 
entry of refugees that the latter was ousted 
by Secretary Dulles. 

The present program is set up to bring 
into the United States by the end Of next 
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year 209,000 refugees and relatives of immi- 
grants already here. 

he program was authorized in August 
1953, and up to June 3, this year, visas had 
been issued for only 32,842 persons, and of 
these only 9,140 were refugees. Extreme care 
must be exercised in the admission of these 
people because of the peril of admitting sub- 
versives and Communist plants. Such a task 
is difficult and the Administrator is open to 
sharp criticism by those who are not in ac- 
cord with the present quotas. 

Mr. Gerety is a former member of the 
Post staff and we are interested in his career. 
If he carries On in future as he has in the 
past, we are confident that his appointment 
by Secretary Dulles will be fully justified. 
President Eisenhower, who has urged lib- 
eralization of the law to speed the flow of 
worthy refugees, advised Mr. Gerety that he 
wanted a good job done and the Fairfield 
lawyer said he was determined to make the 
program succeed. 

This is something of the situation, and the 
background of the difficult job that Mr. 
Gerety is taking over. There is nothing 
glamcrous about it. It takes a man with a 
lot of courage, and plenty of commonsense 
to handle one of these “hot potatoes,” and 
we believe the administration has found a 
man with both. 


Panama-United States Treaty— 
A Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by a United States citizen who out- 
lines his objections to the Panama- 
United States treaty provisions. Also, a 
newspaper article on the same subject 
from the Star and Herald in Panama, 
dated June 8, 1955: 


CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE, June 9, 1955. 
Hon. Daniz. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Srr: Iam enclosing a clipping from today’s 
Star and Herald, and thought that you 
should be enlightened on some facts con- 
cerning the Panama-United States Treaty. 

First of all, permit me to introduce myself, 
a retired United States Government em- 
ployee, and have lived down here for 47 years, 
and am very well acquainted with the Latin 
pecple, speaking the language fluently. 

It seems almost impossible to believe, that 
whenever the American representatives to 
any treaty meet with those of other nations, 
ours invariably get hooked severely and 
have not the slightest conception of what 
they are doing. In all of the treaties to 
which our Nation is a part, we have, as you 
say, “given away” unsolicited, unbelievable 
grants, both financial and territorial, mak- 
ing it, as you would call it, a financial drain 
on the American taxpayers. 

Here are our American representatives to 
this Panamanian treaty, none of whom, 
have lived 1 month down here, practically 
giving away, $35 million worth of American 
Government property, without one cent com- 
pensation. That is a terrible scandal. Mr. 
Dulles is giving away anything and every- 
thing, to appease a class of people, who have 
no use for the Americans. Their government 
accepts everything the United States Gov- 
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ernment gives them, but they, in turn, never 
give us anything outright. It is always with 
strings attached. For example, the road to 
Madden Dam. We needed it badly, to build 
the dam, and Panama was gracious enough, 
to “lend” it to us, providing we concreted 
it; which we did at a cost of $3 million. The 
road never belonged to us, but they sand- 
bagged us into getting a new road because 
they knew we had to get to the dam. Our 
Government built the road and then re- 
turned it to the Panamanians. We are help- 
ing them with point 4, more than any 
other Latin country, and we get rebuff after 
rebuff, when we ask for something that is 
necessary for the defense of the canal. They 
have given us the use of Rio Hato, in the 
new treaty, but the American Government 
has to keep in repair the concrete highway 
that goes from the Pacific end of the canal, 
to Rio Hato, a distance of 130 miles. That is 
unjust, when you consider, that their traffic 
is considerable, while the United States Army 
flies most everything to Rio Hato. 

I can enumerate endless incidents. Take 
this new treaty. Besides getting the rail- 
road yards and terminals in both ends of 
the canal, they want all of New Cristobal, 
a residential section, that the American 
Government built at a cost of $7 million. 
This section also includes Fort DeLesseps, 
built by the Army, and consisting of 14 con- 
crete dwellings (including a beautiful gen- 
eral’s quarters) and 1 large (130 feet) 
office concrete building. Among other 
buildings that the Panamanians want, is 
the $2 million Cristobal High School, which 
the United States Government built in 1931, 
and is a beautiful concrete structure. Then 
there is the Colon Hospital, estimated at be- 
tween $1 million and $1!4 million. Also 
the Cristobal lementary School Building. 
Besides these concrete structures, there are 
some 50 dwellings, built by the Panama 
Canal for its employees. All of these build- 
ings and structures total some $35 million. 
Oh, yes, the Panamanians will also get the 
famous Washington Hotel, a $1 million 
structure, plus the swimming pool attached 
to it. 

Honorable sir, this giveaway is a terrific 
shame, and we Americans down here feel it 
deeply, knowing that the Secretary of State 
has absolutely no idea of what these people 
think of us, never having been here; there- 
fore will give away anything and everything, 
just for the asking. Those of us, who have 
labored down here all of our lives, to make 
this place what it is, feel that someone 
should prevent the treaty from being rati- 
fied by a soft-going Congress. A thorough 
investigation should be made by Congress- 
men and Senators on the spot. Talk to the 
men who have lived all of their lives down 
here, and get the firsthand information, 
and not take the word of the President of 
Panama, or Dulles, or anyone else. 

Hoping that you will see your way clear, 
in making Panama pay something for this 
loot, I remain, 


[From the Panama Star and Herald of June 
8, 1955] 

StaTes EcoNoMIc CoUNCIL 

New RP TREATY A GIVEAWAY 

WASHINGTON, June 8.—A proposed new 
treaty with Panama is a giveaway treaty, 
a National Economic Council official says. 

The remarks of Earl Wilson, vice presi- 
dent of the Council, a privately supported 
organization, appear in today’s CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD. They were ordered inserted 
by Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania. 

Wilson said the treaty demands the atten- 
tion of citizens and Congress. He objected 
particularly to the following provisions: 

1. An increase in the United States an- 
nuity payment from $430,000 to $1,930,000. 
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June 15 


This, he said, means either increaseq to) 
or increased drain on American taxp 

2. The granting to Panama of waterfront 
and other properties, including the Panama 
Railroad’s yards and terminals at Colon and 
Panama. He said the value of these prop. 
erties has been estimated at $30 Million, ; 

3. An agreement to ask Congress to ay. 
thorize and appropriate money for a bridge to 
replace an existing ferry. He said prepos- 
terously high Panamanian cost estima 
are $27 million for the bridge. 

4. Other provisions designed to restric 
American and to extend Panamanian be 
in respect to commissary privileges, 
advantages, wage differential, etc. 

“Ordinary American prudence demands” 
he concluded, ‘“‘that ratification of the pend. 
ing giveaway treaty be at least deferred 
until the impartial commission provided for 
in the Martin Thompson bills can make its 
investigation and report its conclusions to 
Congress. 

The treaty, signed January 25, now ig 
awaiting Senate ratification, 
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Guaranteed Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recor 
an excerpt from the Washington Econ- 
omist, edited by J. Donald Browne, of 
Washington, D. C., in the issue of June 
14, 1955. 

Mr. Brown gives some facts about the 
recent guaranteed wage contract with 
the big motor companies: 

GUARANTEED WAGES 

Who guarantees the wage? It is not 
true: 

1. That the CIO United Automobile Work- 
ers have entered into an agreement recently 
with the Ford Motor Co., and by this tir 
possibly with General Motors, whereby the 
companies all by themselves will pro\ 
guaranteed annual wage. 

2. That the United States Government did 
not consent to the agreements. 

3. That the public and the Government 
have no interest in the agreements since they 
were entered into legally and voluntar 
the unions and the companies through 
lective bargaining. 

The fact is that you and I, and every 
taxpayer and consumer, willy-nilly, are un 
named parties to the Ford-UAW agreement 
and every other agreement that may 10! 
the Ford pattern. We are guaranteein: 
union against layoffs, and we will pay we 
union tap in higher prices. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING PROMOTED 

Both political parties are committed 
prevent recessions, and if consumers shows 
rebel against the high tax guaranteed waceé 
agreements put on commodities, Congress 
will be compelled to appropriate n 
stem any recession that might be t! 
by these agreements. 

The threat of higher inflation and 0’ 
adverse economic effects, by these agreemen' 
that constitute discriminatory private & 
nomic legislation through their pattern 
ting qualities, have been consented to by 
Government through inaction. 

Whether the guaranteed wage, ‘ 
through nationwide bargaining that | 
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tends to be company by company bargaining, 
js socially desirable or not, or economically 
feasible for any except the most prosperous 
industries, begs the main question. Equally 
indifferent in importance is the amount of 
money that the union extracted from the 
companies, or that it might have taken the 
form of @ 10-cent-an-hour wage rise. 

The main question to be decided by Con- 
gress is this: 

Are you willing for union heads and the 
presidents of a few large companies in the 
automobile, steel, electrical, etc., industries 
to make such vital political and economic 


decisions that determine the future of 


America? 

Admitting their good will and competency 
within their own spheres, is it good or wise 
for America, to let Walter Reuther and Henry 
Ford, or their counterparts elsewhere, to be 
more powerful than the Federal Government 
in their actions? There is a system of 
checks and balances in Government, elected 
officials, and subject to the will of constitu- 
ents. Provided they act legally, Reuther and 
Ford are only responsible to their own organ- 
izations. 

PUBLIC INTEREST DISREGARDED 


Since the days of World War II, Govern- 
ment has fostered, and even sometimes par- 
ticipated in the decisions of the so-called 
power centers of collective bargaining in the 
steel and other industries year after year, 
with no part of the public interest repre- 
sented. There never has been any effort by 
Congress and the Executive to determine 
the public interest and the economic safety 
of reposing so much power in private organi- 
zations. 

A good case can be made out for the 
discriminatory character of the recent agree- 
ments. The majority of workers are not in 
industries or occupations where a guaranteed 
wage can be afforded; and some workers are 
not well enough organized to compel their 
companies to give this benefit to them. The 
great mass of unorganized workers, and 
others, will have to look to Congress for 
greater unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. People with fixed incomes coming from 
investments or pensions have no hedge 
against rising prices, and no Reuther to go to 
bat for them to increase their income. 


This supplements my remarks made 
on this subject Thursday, June 9, 1955, 
on the floor of the House. 

I predict this subject will be discussed 
by many economists, business organiza- 
tions, and writers and that the Congress 
will ultimately have to give serious con- 
sideration to the problem to protect the 
public interest, 





Repayments to Treasury by TVA Running 
Ahead of Schedule—Procurement Bene- 
fits Every State in the Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it is never 
Possible to completely and effectively re- 
lute false propaganda—especially where 
it has been disseminated by experts, such 
as the private utilities lobby. But at this 
ume I want to make an effort to counter 
‘ome of the effects of this propaganda 
tf enting out a few truths regarding 
5 _TVA's repayments into the United 
“ales Treasury and the benefits which 
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are apparent in all 48 States from the TVA procurement sources, 1934-54—Con. 


TVA procurement program. The other 
benefits are incalculable. 1954 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
with my remarks in the Recorp the fol- 
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Repayment of investment in power program under provisions of the Government Corporations 
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Actual and budgeted 
payments ! 


Minimum repayments 140 of plant investment at 
required under 1948 law end of previous year 
Fiscal year 2 
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fact but it’s virtually an inescapable one. 
The worst of it is that we can’t borrow the 
light-hearted English approach and give it 
the jolly-well-done-old-boy treatment. The 
Red brothers will scream to the world that 
this is merely one more proof of how de- 
cadent the capitalistic system really is. 


Mr. Daley points out that unsparing of 
time, money, or effort, the Russians have 
been improving phenomenally in all 
forms of athletics as part of a concerted 
drive to capture a new but irresistible 
propaganda medium—sports. Mean- 
while, America marks time, either un- 
aware of the danger to our traditional 
worldwide supremacy in athletics or in- 
different to it. 

Athletics in the United States, says Mr. 
Daley, are a haphazard affair. The 
Government has nothing whatsoever to 


The President’s Emergency Fund and the 
1956 Olympic Games—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the American Legion maga- 
zine for June, 1955, Arthur Daley has an 
important article entitled “Will the 
Soviet Union Sweep the Olympics.” He 
writes that— 

The Russians will knock the ears off the 
Americans in the 1956 Olympic games at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, next year. It isn’t a pretty 
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do with sports in any capacity. Our 
Olympic team consists of volunteers. 
Our Olympic committee consists of a 
group of volunteer amateurs. Our 
Olympic financing comes from volunteer 
contributions and it is usually a frantic 
scramble to get enough funds to send a 
team to the Olympics. The athletes, 
naturally enough, get free trips. So do 
coaches and managers of each team. 
But all the other Olympic officials, the 
greatly maligned badge-wearers or 
badgers pay their own way. 

During the past quarter century, 
Avery Brundage, of Chicago, has been all 
over the world many times as president 
of the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee and later as president of the 
International Olympic Committee. He 
has never asked for one thin dime for 
expenses although these jaunts probably 
have cost him upward of a quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Judiciary, and related agencies of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives is considering, 
among other things, an appropriation to 
continue the President’s Emergency 
Fund. 

Some of the best salesmen for the 
United States way of life have been 
American athletes sent abroad by the 
Amateur Athletic Union in cooperation 
with the State Department under the 
President’s Emergency Fund. 

Among them are two great Negro 


track stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison 
Dillard, both two-time Olympic champ- 
ions. who got tumultuous receptions in 


tours of Africa and South America. 

Olympic diving champion, Maj. 
Sammy Lee, an Army doctor of Korean 
parentage, was similarly hailed when he 
performed in the land of his ancestors. 
Still another good-will athlete is the Rev. 
Robert Richards, the preacher who won 
the Olympic pole valut title in 1952. 

The President’s Emergency Fund 
would be of great assistance, I am con- 
vinced, in American participation in the 
1956 Olympics. I include here my testi- 

ony before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in support of the Fund, and the 
timely article by Arthur Daley in the 
June 1955, American Legion magazine: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 

SON, JR., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 

AGENCIES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AP- 

PROPRIATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 

EMERGENCY FUND, JUNE 14, 1955 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, with funds supplied by the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Fund, the United States 
is fighting the cold war on two new fronts. 
Both are important. And on both the Com- 
munists have a head start on us. 

The head start, however, need not dis- 
courage us. These are both fields in which 
the United States has no need to worry if we 
exert ourselves. The only danger is that we 
may let victory go to the Communists by 
default. 

Let us take a look at the facts. In the 
5 years prior to 1955, the Soviet bloc ex- 
hibited at 122 trade fairs at which the United 
States was not represented. Their first 
shock was at Damascus last year where they 
had a $500,000 exhibition. Awakening in 
time to what was happening, the United 
States was a last-minute entry, presenting 
as one of its official exhibits the film Cine- 
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rama. The picture was the hit of the fair. 
It stole the entire show. The Communists 
protested violently, and when they heard the 
United States was planning a repeat per- 
formance at Bangkok they withdrew entirely. 
They couldn't take the competition. 

Since that date the U. S. S. R. has with- 
drawn from at least five other fairs in which 
it was announced that the United States 
would exhibit, the Lyons International Fair, 
and the Milan Sample Fair in April of this 
year, the Paris International Fair and the 
Tokyo International Fair in May, and the Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair in Toronto 
this month. 

Under the program made possible during 
the current year by the President’s $5 million 
emergency fund, the United States will have 
been represented at 15 fairs by July 1, 1955. 

These fairs have given us opportunity to 
refute Communist sneers at the myth of the 
American way of life. The Frankfurt Fair, 
March 6-10, is a good example. Comment- 
ing, a Frankfurt English-language newspaper 
said * * * “the exhibition marked the first 
time that Uncle Sam has actually raised his 
window shades in Europe in an attempt to 
dispel myths and give substantial facts about 
how Americans live.” 

At Frankfurt, United States producers 
displayed over 300 products commonly used 
in the average American home. The exhibit 
entitled, “America at Home,” featured a 
completely furnished full-scale five-room 
modern American home with actors imper- 
sonating an American family. Brand names 
that are household words in the United 
States were displayed * * * Dupont, Gen- 
eral Electric, Singer Sewing Machine, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Revere Ware, and a host of 
others. Over 65 firms exhibited. The prod- 
ucts told a significant story of a nation’s 
economy dedicated to production for peace 
and abundance. Over 70,000 visitors saw that 
exhibit. 

The Trade Information Center, manned by 
United States industry specialists and De- 
partment of Commerce representatives, gave 
over 275 personal interviews and answered 
inquiries by the thousands. Inquiries cam 
in so fast that three receptionists were un- 
able to take care of them. 

The major responsibility for the exhibits 
in these fairs rests, of course, upon the ex- 
hibitors. The United States Government 
contribution is only “seed” money. But 
without that encouragement the participa- 
tion of American business would be uncer- 
tain. And, in this cold war, we cannot afford 
uncertainties. 

No less significant have been the results 
achieved under the cultural presentation pro- 
gram and for this, too, the President’s Emer- 
gency Fund provides the “seed” money. It 
does not pay all expenses, but it assures 
American artists going overseas against too 
heavy losses. 

That Americans are uncultured, crass, ma- 
terial-minded barbarians is a favorite Com- 
munist propaganda line. On the other hand, 
they try to present themselves as devoted to 
the arts, to the better things of life. For 
years troupes of artists from the U.S. S. R., 
and more recently from Communist China, 
have been sent abroad by their Governments 
to make friends and influence people for 
communism. That the Russian ballet, ad- 
mittedly among the best in the world, has its 
roots in Czarist Russia is ignored. The ballet 
is communist, they say. It is a potent argu- 
ment for the Marxian line. Music, art, 
sports—all are grist for the Communist mills. 
They exploit their artists and sportsmen as 
they exploit everything else, and they have 
been doing it effectively, make no mistake 
about that. 

These statements are borne out by no less 
a personality than William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers. 
During his recent visit to Soviet Russia Mr, 
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Hearst had ample opportunity to observe the 
steps being taken by the Communists to gain 
support for their ideology in fields other tha 
the military. As a result, he came back ra 
the United States determined that the United 
States should not be caught off base in this 
particular phase of the struggle. In a cpeec) 
before the National Press Club he Pointed 
out that “the western program for buildin 
armed strength should be widened ide 
more flexible and imaginative strategy for 
competitive coexistence with Communism in 
every field and on every front.” He went on 
to draw on some of his own observations 
saying, “While I was in Moscow I gaineg the 
impression that communism was moving 
ahead in many fields which the present west. 
ern strategy overlooks. * * * By inviting to 
Moscow picked delegations from the satellite 
countries and wavering neutrals like India 
they strive to convey the impression that 
Soviet customs are superior to those of the 
West.* * * (Therefore) we should seek to 
convey to the world—to our allies, to the 
uncommitted countries especially, and to the 
Russians if possible—the idea that America 
is not only proud of its motor cars, its bath. 
tubs, and other material benefits, but also of 
its cultural achievements.” The legislation 
under consideration here today would do 
much in the future to convince other peo- 
ples of our interest in cultural affairs as jt 
has done in the past. 

Under the President’s program, policies 
and procedures for the United States cultural 
offensive are now fully established and in 
active operation. As of May 19, I am in- 
formed, 23 projects are underway. I do not 
propose to discuss each of these projects in 
detail, but will touch upon several by way of 
illustration. 

Those of you who have listened to the NBC 
Symphony of the Air will not be surprised 
at the success of its present tour of the Far 
East. At its stop in Manila, the Filipino 
newspaper, Sunday Chronicle, made mention 
of the Communist charge that the tour was 
a propaganda move. Said the writer: “If 
this is so, then we can afford to have more 
of it * * * this is propaganda we w 
out of our way to welcome * * * it is pro] 
ganda that will really sell the United Stat 
anywhere, be it Europe or Asia.” 

The orchestra’s 21-day stop in Ja} 
asmash hit. The New York Times quotes ¢ 
review in the English language edition 
Osaka Mainichi: “As the symphony was 
brought to the grande finale, the crowd who 
sat in an ecstasy of tonal splendor, knew ho 
end of jolly.” 

A “Salute” to France is one of the 
projects under way this year under thi 
gram. The chief financial burden has |! 
assumed by private sponsors but the 
money from the fund is extending it 
throughout Europe and the Near East 
Salute now under way includes boi! 
and the drama as well as paintings. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestr 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, opened tne 
festival on May 19. Reviews in the Fre: 
press used such expressions as “great 1 
making,” “exquisite,” iridescent,” 
ing.” 

Last week, the New York City Ballet ! 
lowed upon the orchestra's heels. 
come on the Salute schedule i: 
homa, and later, in conjunction wW! 
Dramatic Arts Festival, performan 
Medea and the The Skin of Our Teeth 

The 9 weeks’ tour of the Balkans and Med!- 
terranean area of Porgy and Bess has be? 
another cultural triumph for the United 
States. On the opening night in Zagreb. te 
company received 14 curtain calls, and on 
closing night there was a half-hour ovatiol 

Not only in Yugoslavia, but elsewhere, th's 
was, for many people, the first time the) had 
seen Negroes. Having heard so much Com- 
munist propaganda, they were astou! ded to 
learn that most of the cast are college graGu- 
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ates. These are not the Negroes of Commu- 
munist propaganda. Each individual mem- 
per of the cast has been an ambassador for 
this country. Plied everywhere with ques- 
tions, they are handling the situation with 
a dignity and intelligence of which every 
American can be proud. 

In the sports field, the program includes 
tours by stars in the Pan-American games. 
Three such teams have already gone out. 
Their success has been on the level of those 
I have just listed. 

All of the projects undertaken in this pro- 
gram have been planned with the specific in- 
terests in mind of the areas to which the 
traveling artists and athletes are sent. The 
projects, handled in this country by the State 
Department, are publicized overseas by the 
United States Information Agency. In all 
cases, the events are being used by all Agency 
posts in the various countries as the nucleus 
of a public information campaign to create 


recognition and appreciation of the cultu- 
ral achievements of the United States. 

In my own opinion, trade fairs and cul- 
tural activities are areas of the cold war 
which the United States cannot neglect. 


And, as I have said, both are fields in which 
we can have full confidence of success. It 
is only a question of taking advantage of the 
opportunities afforded us. 


Communist goods exhibited at trade fairs 
have often been of inferior quality—but how 
are other peoples to know that if there are 


no United States exhibits to make the con- 
trast clear? In the absence of first-rate 
Western participation, the Communists have 
been winning by default. 

In the cultural field it is, again, only a 
question of giving these other peoples an 
opportunity to see, listen, and judge. Here, 
again, we have the goods. The best rebuttal 
of Communist charges is to produce them. 
In closing, may I refer once more to Mr. 
Hearst. In the speech from which I quoted 
earlier he spoke words of great import to all 
of us here today: “One side or the other is 
going to win the battle of coexistence. It 
hade better be our side. Everyone and every- 


thing we love and cherish is at stake.” 
I urge the committee to support these tre- 
mendously important activities and to grant 


the funds necessary to carry on and expand 
them during the coming fiscal year. 
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Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
article by Arthur Daley which appeared 
in the June 1955 issue of the American 
Legion magazine, as well as an article 
by David Sentner, head of the Wash- 
Ington bureau of the Hearst news- 
Papers, which appeared in the Boston 
American recently: 

[From the American Legion magazine of 
June 1955] 
WILL THE SovIET UNION SWEEP THE OLYMPICS? 
(By Arthur Daley) 
on Russians will knock the ears off the 
ee in the 1956 Olympic games at 
~“*Dourne, Australia, next year. It isn’t a 
oe fact, but it’s virtually an inescapable 
“e. The worst of it is that we can’t borrow 
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the light-hearted English approach and give 
it the jolly-well-done-old-boy treatment. 
The Red brothers will scream to the world 
that this is merely one more proof of how 
decadent the capitalistic system really is. 

Why will the Soviet outscore the United 
States in the next Olympics? It’s a reason- 
able question. There are two main answers. 

1. Unsparing of time, money, or effort, the 
Russians have been improving phenomenally 
in all forms of athletics as part of a con- 
certed drive to capture a new but irresistible 
propaganda medium—sports. Meanwhile 
America marks time, either unaware of the 
danger to our traditional worldwide suprem- 
acy in athletics or indifferent to it. 

2. The 1956 Olympics could not be held at 
a worse time of the year from the standpoint 
of the United States. The land down under 
has upside-down weather, and the Olympic 
dates in late November and early December 
are in the Australian spring, a few weeks 
before summer Officially begins. But this 
will be smack dab in the middle of United 
States college semesters. Hence college ath- 
letes, the backbone of every American Olym- 
pic team, will find it either difficult or im- 
possible to compete. This will not be our 
best or strongest team. However, the Rus- 
sians will be loaded. 

Don’t go preening in smug satisfaction, 
though, and clutch at the straw of this 
ready-made alibi. There’s no guaranty 
that our best team could outscore the com- 
rades anyway. A decade or so ago the U. 
S. S. R. was in the middle ages, athletically 
speaking. Now it’s in the atomic age and 
it didn’t have to steal anything to get 
there. 

If you need a few examples, here are some 
which should open your eyes. This is 
what the Soviet athletes did in various 
world championships last year: 

Speed skating: Swept all 5 men’s champ- 
ionships and took 4 out of 5 women’s titles. 

Skiing: Won 2 men’s and 2 women’s 
championships, thus muscling in on the 
Scandinavian monopoly for the first time. 

Gymnastics: Won 5 of 7 men’s champion- 
shivs and 3 of 6 women’s. Won both men’s 
and women’s team titles. 

Wrestling: Won 3 of 8 championships, 
more than any other nation. 

Rowing: Won the Grand Challenge Cup at 
Britain’s Henrey Regatta. 

Weight-lifting: Won 4 of 7 champion- 
ships and took the team title. . 

Shooting: Won 7 of 9 team championships 
and 6 of 9 individual championships. 

The closest thing to a world championship 
in track and field was the European title 
games. The Russians won them. 

The comrades also set world records for 
the 3 mile run, for the 5,000 meters, for 
the 400-meter hurdles and for the hammer 
throw while their amazons set 9 more world 
records. Their male swimmers set 2. 

And if all those statistics don’t give you a 
chill, it’s worth mentioning that there isn’t 
a Russian track and field record—except the 
high jump—for the 19 standard Olympic 
events that’s older than 4 years. Ten of 
them were made in 1954. At this rate there 
will be another batch this season. 

If you wish to make comparisons, it’s worth 
noting that the United States turned out 
only 12 of its 19 records within the past 
4 years. Significant are the ages of the 7 
missing marks which were made in 1948, 
1942, 1941, 1936, 1935, 1934, and.1932. That 
could be considered a rather normal rate of 
progress even though it can’t quite match 
the Soviet high-compression speedup. 

Before we get any deeper into the subject, 
it might be wise to go off on a slight side 
trip in order to get a better understanding 
of our surroundings. And we even gain a 
sharper appreciation of the situation if we 
first make a brief detour to postwar Berlin 
for a look into that mysterious labyrinth, the 
Russian mind. It’s just a peek, but it is a 
very illuminating one. 
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When the hard-boiled Frank Howley was 
commandant of the American sector of Ber- 
lin, he happened to mention to his Russian 
opposite number that he (Howley) planned 
to enter an equestrian competition over the 
weekend. 

“You'll win, of course?” asked the Russian. 

“I haven’t a chance,” said Howley with a 
a “I’m competing just for the fun of 

The Russian walked away, shaking his 
head. He just couldn’t comprehend how 
anyone—particularly anyone in authority— 
would voluntarily compete without having 
the cards stacked in his favor. Thus endeth 
the Berlin detour. Now for the background 
side trip itself. 

When the Russians made their first cau- 
tious step in athletics beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain in 1946, they did so because they were 
convinced the deck was stacked and that 
they held all the aces. They entered the 
world weight-lifting championships in Paris. 
They knew beyond doubt that they'd win. 

At the last moment, however, the United 
States hastily recruited a makeshift team 
and flew it to Paris. It wasn’t a full team 
such as the Russians had, but it had suffi- 
cient balance even though it had no depth. 
And the American won. 

Monumental was the embarrassment of 
the red-faced Reds. This was something 
they’d never expected. Since the officials 
had promised to bring back the trophy, they 
did the next best thing. They bought a du- 
plicate trophy and carted it back to Moscow 
with them. Pravda greeted the returning 
“heroes” with a couple of lines acclaiming 
the noble Russian “victory” and that’s the 
last anyone heard of the subject. 

But the shock of that setback kept the 
comrades out of international tournaments 
until 1950, when the Soviets entered the 
European track championships in Brussels. 

They won, but only by a thin red whisker, 
and it was the scoring of the amazons from 
the steppes which gave them the biggest 
block of points. It’s worth noting that the 
Russians refused to compete in the rerun of 
a relay when the meet officials ordered it. 
They first had to clear with the Kremlin; 
then they reran the race. 

One year later the U. S. S. R. entered the 
European boxing championships at Milan. 
After they arrived, the commissar in charge 
looked over the opposition and decided he’d 
rather live in Moscow than in Siberia. So 
he withdrew his entry and Russia’s boxing 
team sat in stony-faced silence in the stands 
while the tournament was held. 





[From the Boston American of April 29, 1955] 
SoLon Backs Hearst CuLTuRE, Sports Bip 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative THOMPSON, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, urged considera- 
tion of congressional measures to promote 
American culture and sports events in line 
with the program for competitive coexist- 
ence with Red Russia advocated by W. R. 
Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District Commit- 
tee favorably reported out THompson'’s first 
bill on the subject, providing for creation 
of a Federal commission to formulate plans 
for the construction in the District of 
Columbia of a civic auditorium. The latter 
would include an inaugural hall of Presi- 
dents and a music, drama, fine arts and mass 
communications center. 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and Olympics committee presi- 
dent, Avery Brundage, that this country is in 
danger of losing its supremacy at the inter- 
national games. 

THOMPSON said his legislation is specifically 
designed to put into effect the proposals 
made by Hearst upon his return from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where he interviewed 
the four top leaders of Communist Russia. 
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DEVELOP STATE PROGRAM 


The measures would create a national 
advisory committee under the Welfare Secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports 
and culture conscious. 

Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
Hobby has approved a bill, introduced by 
Representative WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of 
New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts and for other pur- 
poses. 

However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Brundage on 
the sports challenge from the Soviet Union. 

BRUNDAGE WARNING 


He referred to a current magazine article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
the greatest mass army of athletes the world 
has ever known. 

“The huge Russian sports program is based 
on a broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
U.S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,” Thomp- 
son said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system which was started more than 20 years 
ago was a very substantial contribution to 
the success of the Soviet armies during World 
War Il. No country is stronger than its 
people. 

QUOTES HEARST 

“In his recent speech at Washington's Na- 
tional Press Club, William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., after his Russian trip, said that sports 
are a front on which the commissars are 
moving ahead full speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic games since their inception. It 
has been a source of prestige throughout the 
world especially with sport-conscious young 
people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long sway 
at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commis- 
sioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts 
for meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with Communists.” 


The President’s Emergency Fund and the 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include here- 
with the concluding portion of the fine 
article by Arthur Daley entitled “Will the 
Soviet Union Sweep the Olympics,” from 
the June 1955 issue of the American Le- 
gion magazine: 

And now we’ve reached the key point in 
the chronology, the 1952 Olympic games at 
Helsinki in Finland. 

We can skip over the fact that the suspi- 
cious Russians refused to let their athletes 
be quartered at the Olympic Village with the 
other athletes from all over the world. They 
insisted on a private Olympic Village, apart 
from the other and surrounded by barbed 
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wire. The main thing was that they were 
competing before the eyes of the world at 
last. They’d reached the put-up-or-shut-up 
stage. 

There is no official team championship in 
the Olympics. But points are traditionally 
awarded unofficially on a basis of 10 for first 
place, 5 for second, and then 4, 3, 2, and 
finally 1 for 6th place. In most Olympics 
the United States has been so far in front all 
the way that the “unofficial team champion- 
ship” was of little importance and of less 
interest. 

On the first day at Helsinki, however, Rus- 
sia outscored America, 23 to 15. One day 
later headlines over here proclaimed that 
“the United States wrests back lead from the 
U. S. S. R.” The count then was 72 to 40. 
But on the third day the Red women gym- 
nasts, registering 6044 points to none for us, 
gave the Commies a lead of 13714 to 115. 

The so-called team championship sud- 
denly became the most important news to 
come out of Helsinki, even though the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee pleaded that 
this phase of the gigantic show be ignored 
because it didn’t exist. No one paid atten- 
tion to the IOC. 

With the Soviet leading on the fourth day, 
26614 to 202, the Red brothers cautiously let 
leak to Pravda, Izvestia, and the other papers 
back home that the decadent capitalists 
from America were on the run before the 
valiant onslaught of the heroes from the 
people’s republic. 

On the ninth day a gigantic scoreboard 
suddenly bloomed into being behind the 
barbed wire in the Russian private Olympic 
village. They even rigged up an even more 
advantageous scoring system to make their 
lead all the more impressive. 

After the 10th day the Reds were cocky to 
the point of arrogance. They formally peti- 
tioned the international authorities to make 
all team totals official. The plea was denied 
but the Russians surely were feeling their 
oats. 

On the 12th day radio Moscow blatantly 
shouted, “We will win.” The point total 
then was 523% for the U. S. S. R. and 463 
for the United States. By the 14th day the 
lead had shrunk infinitesimally to 53314 to 
499 but the Americans were rapidly running 
out of time. Unofficial though these team 
totals were, even the State Department back 
in Washington was starting to get nervous. 

Suddenly it happened. On the 15th or 
next-to-last day the Yankee Doodle Dandies 
hit the jackpot. They scored 111 points with 
5 boxing championships, 2 swimming 
championships, and the basketball cham- 
pionship, plus stray points elsewhere. But 
whom did the United States have to beat to 
win the basketball crown? You guessed it— 
Russia. For the first time in fortnight, how- 
ever, America was ahead. 

Curious American reporters peeked into 
the Soviet’s private Olympic village that eve- 
ning. They discovered that the giant score- 
board was blank. The numbers, which once 
had been so proudly put in place, were gone. 

“I do not have the score with me,” said 
Nikolai Romanov, president of the Soviet 
Olympic Committee, as he edged toward the 
nearest exit. “I do not know how we stand.” 

In the equestrian events on the final day, 
we picked up 4 extra points to make the 
final totals, 614 to 553144. However, Pravda 
still hailed the world superiority of the Rus- 
sian athletes and proudly asserted they had 
won more medals than anyone else. They 
offered no figures or substantiation. 

Two more days of frantic juggling in Mos- 
cow, an arithmetical juggle which continued 
until satisfactory figures could be obtained, 
brought an official admission. The U.S.S.R. 
and the United States had finished in an ab- 
solute tie at 494 points apiece—which was 
pretty damn generous of them. 

Perhaps it is a salve to our pride for us 
to say that the United States had won every- 
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thing in the major leagues while the Rus. 
sians were sweeping the minor leagues, Byt 
that’s whistling through the graveyard. In 
gymnastics alone they outscored us, 248), 
to 0. 

Their ignorance of proper techniques was 
astonishing. Their sprinters, for instance, 
didn’t even know how to burst out of their 
starting holes. 

Their oarsmen didn’t know how to roy, 
They did what they did on brute strength, 
But their eight-oared crew still finished sec. 
ond to the great Navy shell and ahead of such 
nations as Australia, Britain, and Germany 
all traditional powers with the sweeps, The 
Reds weren’t even aware of the fact that 
losing oarsmen always are supposed to pee] 
off their shirts and offer them to the wip. 
ners. 

When the medium-sized Russian basket. 
ball players squared off against the elon. 
gated giants from the States, the Soviet off- 
cials grumbled that they’d left their goons 
at home. Playing a crafty possession game, 
however, the Russkies made it tough before 
bowing in the Olympic final by the start. 
lingly low score of 36-25. The Soviet wil! 
have its seven-footers ready at Melbourne. 

In fact, the Russians will be ready in every 
Olympic sport for the simple reason that the 
huge Communist apparatus is behind the 
movement to make the Soviet the world’s 
most invincible sports power. Worse still, 
it’s a highly organized operation down to its 
last fiendish detail. 

Athletics in the United States are a hap. 
hazard affair. The Government has nothing 
whatsoever to do with sports in any capacity, 
Our Olympic team consists of volunteers, 
Our Olympic committee consists of a group 
of volunteer amateurs. Our Olympic financ- 
ing comes from volunteer contributions and 
it’s usually a frantic scramble to get enough 
funds to send a team to the Olympics. The 
athletes, naturally enough, get free trips, 
So do coaches and managers of each team. 
But all the other Olympic officials, the 
greatly maligned badge wearers, or “‘badgers,” 
pay their own way. 

During the past quarter century, Avery 
Brundage, of Chicago, has been all over the 
world many times as president of the United 
States Olympic committee and later as pres- 
ident of the international Olympic commit- 
tee. He’s never asked for one thin dime for 
expenses although these jaunts probably 
have cost him upward of a quarter million 
dollars. Fortunately for him, he can afford 
it. 

Brundage is an idealist. Back in 1936, he 
refused to concede that Hitler was prostitut- 
ing Olympic sports as a means of proving 
that the Germans were truly the master 
race. The Reich had so organized sports— 
and the Germans are marvelous organizers— 
that they would outscore all nations in the 
Berlin Olympics. They did. 

Almost 20 years later, Brundage still is 
an idealist. He was taken on a carefully pre- 
pared tour of the Soviet Union last summer 
and reported that everything was hotsy- 
totsy in the Red paradise. Every Russian 
athlete was as pure an amateur as Coroebus 
of Ellis, the guy who started this business by 
winning the first Olympic chamionship 11 
776 B. C. What’s that again, Avery? 

“Russia has risen rapidly in the world of 
sport,” he said, “because it has tremendous 
interest in all sport. One reason is that the 
Russians have a tremendous vacuum to fill 
because they have no place to go in theif 
spare time. They have few automobiles, 
radios, television sets or roads. Workers 
have a month’s vacation and most of them 
spend that time engaging in athletics 1 
their hometowns and villages.” 

He cited the fact that there were 60,000 
soccer teams in the Ukraine alone and that 
1 small community drew 900 volleyball 
teams for a tournament. But he brought 
back no statistics on the Olympic eves. 
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His hosts obviously didn’t want to give him 
such ammunition. One doesn’t need too 
at imagination to figure it out, 


strong an 


hough. 
aaaneile the president of the Soviet 


Olympic committee (he’s the guy who mis- 
placed his scoreboard at Helsinki) has cabi- 
net status in the government as head of the 
cepartment of physical culture. That’s al- 
most a tipoff in itself as to the importance 
of sports in the Red scheme of things. 

The Kremlin finances every phase of the 
athletic program. Romanov heatedly de- 
nied to Brundage that the Kremlin also 
financed the athletes. That's a dirty capi- 
talistic lie, he implied. Russian athletes, he 
niously stated, must place their education 
and their jobs ahead of sports. Oh, yeah? 

When Vladimir Kuc, a sailor with the Bal- 
tic fleet, beat the supposedly invincible Emil 
zatopek, of Czechoslovakia and set a world 
record for 5,000 meters, he was made a 
master of sports. No one on this side of the 
Iron Curtain knows exactly what that means. 
But scientists, writers, and others who be- 
come master academicians or the like get 


cash prizes and cushy jobs. It would seem 
cafe to assume that master of sports is more 
than just an empty title which offers no 
financial return, 

Perhaps the Red athletes place their edu- 
cation and jobs ahead of sports but Mar- 


guerite Higgins reported from Russia that 
athletes are able to practice at least 3 hours 
a day. 

“We are well paid,” one amateur athlete 
told her. He’s probably in Siberia by now, 
learning to keep his mouth shut. 

One Polish athlete, fleeing from behind 
the Iron Curtain, said that Soviet amateur- 
ism was a fraud. That same refugee added, 
“Only athletes and Communist dignitaries 
are well off in Poland. I had everything I 
wanted but I knew it was because I was an 
athlete.’”” The most persistent report to seep 
from that section of the world is that athletes 
receive a full day’s pay for a half day’s work. 
The other half day is spent in practicing 
sports 

Branch Rickey invented baseball’s farm 
system. But the Mahatma was a piker com- 
pared to the Russians. As soon as any ath- 
lete shows the slightest sign of promise, he’s 
absorbed by the equivalent of a class D team. 
As he progresses he gets promoted until he’s 
in the big leagues. 

It's a disturbing situation and there’s vir- 
tually no way in which professionalism can 
be proved. The Kremlin has such complete 
contro] of the lives of everyone in Russia 
that each citizen merely does as he’s told, 
whether that assignment be digging in a salt 
mine, working on a collective farm or throw- 
ing a discus. 

One day last winter, Roger Bannister, of 
Great Britain, announced his retirement 
from foot racing. The world’s first 4-minute 
miler regretfully declared that he’d be too 


busy interning and practicing medicine to 
have time for track. No one in Parligqment 
arose to denounce him. In England, as in 


America, 
pleases. 
But if Dr. Bannister were a Russian, do 


a man is permitted to do as he 


you believe for one moment that he’d be 
permitted to retire? Not a bit of it. He’d 
probably be appointed surgeon general of 


the Red army, given a medical sinecure 
Somewhere near a cinder track and ordered 
‘o practice constantly for the 1,500-meter 
race, the Olympic mile, at Melbourne. 
Bannister, a free citizen of a free country, 
Won't even compete in Australia unless he 
himself changes his mind. 

The comrades have made such magnificent 


wi gress in athletics that they’ve even 
reached the luxury of their famous self- 
Criticism, 

A petulant article recently appeared in the 


magazine Soviet Sports. 


= It attacked the Red 
‘printers 


> for not training hard enough to 
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gain world dash supremacy. This merely 
emphasizes the ignorance of the Reds as far 
as the facts of life—athletic division—are 
concerned. Although distance runners and 
weight throwers can be manufactured, 
sprinters have to be born. But they’ll find 
them yet. Not all of Russia’s 200 million 
people necessarily have lead in their britches. 

This will be a mighty Olympic team that 
the Soviet will assemble, hand-picked all the 
way. What's more, it will be taken in Octo- 
ber of 1956 to a special training camp near 
Afghanistan where the weather resembles 
that of Australia. This is something new 
and special, a month of acclimitization in 
advance. 

But the Red brothers can do this and the 
United States can’t. In the first place we 
don’t even know who will be on our Olympic 
team. That team, by the way, is a micro- 
cosm, a little world in itself. It’s a democ- 
racy within a democracy whereas the Rus- 
sian team reflects the dictatorship from 
which it springs. 

The wearers of the United States of Amer- 
ica shield are selected only by means of final 
Olympic tryouts. Should Wes Santee fail 
to finish among the first 3 men in the 
1,500-meter tryout, he won’t make the Amer- 
ican team in that event, even though he may 
rank by that time as the greatest miler who 
ever lived. He could stumble and miss out 
through no fault of his own. But he still 
couldn’t make the team. 

There was such an occurence in 1948. 
Harrison Dillard was acknowledged to be the 
world’s greatest hurdler, unbeaten in sixty- 
odd races and the holder of world records. 
But he stumbled and didn’t make the team— 
as a hurdler. 

By an ironic twist of fate, however, he 
qualified as a sprinter. Then he won the 
100-meter dash in the Olympics, a major 
upset. Four years later he returned to use 
his raincheck. He qualified this time as a 
hurdler and won the timber-topping title at 
Helsinki. 

This qualifying system is the democratic 
way of operating even though it doesn’t in- 
sure our picking our best possible team. 
Much more alarming than that for the 
Australian show next year, however, is the 
time element. The calendar is against us. 


Something happened last March which 
could have been a straw in the wind. The 
final Olympic basketball tryouts normally 
bring together the best teams from the 
colleges and the Amateur Athletic Union. 
The same system would hold true for the 
Pan-American games. But they were sched- 
uled this year for Mexico City in mid-March, 
which is smack in the middle of the cOllegi- 
ate tournament season. So the colleges with- 
drew and handed the Pan-American assign- 
ment to the AAU. 

If this is a symptom, it’s an alarming 
one. The 1956 Olympics will open on No- 
vember 22. Let’s stop for a minute and 
orient Ourselves. The college year ends in 
June and by mid-summer there’s virtually no 
more competition in this country in track, 
swimming, or rowing. Late autumn is when 
basketball, boxing, wrestling, gymnastics, 
weightlifting, and fencing begin. 

Hence the international show catches us 
completely between seasons. How do we ad- 
just to it? It’s quite a problem and no ready 
solution is forthcoming. In other Olympic 
games, American athletes are coaxed along 
to a natural peak by the end of July when 
the big show ordinarily begins. 

Whatever we do will be both unnatural 
and unseasonable. Admittedly, the Russians 
are in the same north of the equator situ- 
ation we are. But they’re a dictator nation 
and their athletes are government controlled. 
They also have none of our deep traditions 
of every sport in its proper season. They 
can arrange their sports seasons by Kremlin 
ukase. We're helpless. We're stuck. 
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Under these awkward circumstances, it’s 
impossible to conceive of any way we can 
assemble our best possible Olympic team 
for Australia. A bad situation also may be 
aggravated by the fact that the trip to Mel- 
bourne will be the longest and most ex- 
pensive of all Olympic tours. If we don’t 
get contributions in the million-plus brack- 
ets, we'll start lopping off lesser sports 
teams and may have skeleton or token rep- 
resentation in some of the others. 

But the comrades will be on the scene 
loaded to the gunwales with their very best. 
They have no intention of missing out on 
a propaganda vehicle as monumental as this 
one. Maybe it’s just as well that they didn’t 
wise up earlier to the value of sports. 

They've almost reached a degree of im- 
pudence in their new and confident ap- 
proach to athletics. Last summer they 
began asking questions about Wimbledon 
and also began encouraging tennis on a 
major scale. The next thing we know they’ll 
be playing polo and sailing yachts, the last 
bastions of decadent capitalism. 

The embarrassing part of it all is that 
the United States might not be able to 
outscore the Russians even with our best. 
The Reds came uncomfortably close in their 
first try at Helsinski when they didn’t even 
know what it all was about. They’ve im- 
proved so tremendously since that there may 
be no containing them. 

Brace yourselves, boys, and accept an un- 
happy fact. When the 1956 Olympics games 
are ended, the Soviet scoreboard will not 
be blank. It will be heralding its news to 
the world in letters and in figures of red. 





If We Are To Have an Investigation of 
Cost of Natural Gas to Consumers Then 
Let us Have a Full Investigation of All 
Phases of the Natural Gas Industry Af- 
fecting Price of Natural Gas to Con- 
sumers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution to 
supplement the resolution recently intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Harris], to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate certain matters related to 
the transportation and distribution of 
natural gas as affecting the price thereof 
to consumers. 

I am in favor of the resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris], as far as it goes, but un- 
fortunately it does not go far enough. 
The best interests of consumers requires 
that in addition to an investigation of 
the transportation and distribution of 
natural gas, as elements in the cost to 
the consumers there must be an investi- 
gation also of production costs. With- 
out this there would not be a complete 
picture of the entire matter. Because 
of the failure to include this important 
element of cost in the Harris resolution, 
I have introduced a resolution similar 
to it except that there is added to it 
authority to investigate the subject of 
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production as well as transportation and 
distribution of natural gas. I have also 
added authority and direction to the 
Federal Power Commission to give its as- 
sistance to the investigation by supply=- 
ing factual data to the committee. 

In the press release of March 2, 1955, 
when my colleague, Mr. Harris, intro- 
duced H. R. 4560, to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, two references were made to 
his desire to protect the consumers of 
natural gas. In Mr. Harris’ press re- 
lease of June 9, 1955, when he intro- 
duced a resolution to investigate the 
price of natural gas to consumers, he 
again referred in several instances to his 
desire to protect the consumers’ interest. 
With this objective I wholeheartedly 
agree. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
the Natural Gas Act was passed in 1938. 
This act was passed principally to pro- 
tect the consumer, as we considered this 
a matter of great public interest, and so 
stated in section I of the Natural Gas 
Act. 

In the present 84th Congress the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, has 
held hearings almost continuously since 
March 22, 1955, and the record alone of 
these hearings comes to 1,930 pages. In 
spite of the length and comprehensive- 
ness of these hearings, Congress does not 
yet have all of the facts and information 
on the basis of which it can proceed with 
needed remedial legislation. Congress- 
man Harris himself, who introduced a 
bill, H. R. 6645, ordered reported by a 
committee vote of 16 to 15, stated last 
week “that before this situation is 
cleared up in the interests of the indus- 
try as well as the consumer, other factors 
are going to have to be considered.” 
Congressman Harris also stated that “in 
the interest of the consumer there must 
be Federal regulation of prices which the 
consumer would pay, of not only future 
contracts but existing contracts between 
pipelines and producers.” 

With all these conclusions I agree. 
However, the resolution which Mr. Har- 
RIs introduced on June 9, House Resolu- 
tion 267, provides for an investigation to 
be made by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce only of in- 
tercorporate controls of natural gas 
pipeline companies and natural gas dis- 
tributing companies and it provides only 
for the investigation of the transporta- 
tion and distribution of natural gas. 
Singularly, the production of natural gas 
has been omitted. I am in full sym- 
pathy with the objectives of Congress- 
man Harris’ resolution but believe that 
it is vitally important that the terms of 
this investigation be broadened in scope 
to include production as well as trans- 
portation and distribution. In short, it 
is for that reason that I am today in- 
troducing a special resolution which 
would authorize and direct the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the cost of pro- 
duction and transportation in interstate 
commerce and distribution of natural 
gas to the consumers of America. In 
other words, practically all that I have 
done is to add to Mr. Harris’ resolution, 
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investigation of the production segment 
of the natural gas industry. In addi- 
tion to this, I also thought it well to in- 
clude a special section calling upon the 
services of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to aid and assist our committee in 
getting at the facts. 

This is a matter which has been be- 
fore the Congress for a number of years; 
in fact, the same issue has been before 
the courts and Congress since 1947, cul- 
minating in the now famous Phillips 
Petroleum Co. decision of the United 
States Supreme Court announced June 
7, 1954. The Congress will remember 
that this same subject matter was be- 
fore them in H. R. 1758, also introduced 
by my colleague, Congressman HArRIS. 
This bill, you will remember, was ap- 
proved by 4 votes in the Senate and 2 
votes in the House of Representatives 
and was later vetoed by President Tru- 
man on April 15, 1950. President Tru- 
man so well summarized this entire mat- 
ter that I feel it appropriate at this time 
to ask for a complete insertion of his 
veto message as part of my remarks at 
this point: 

PRESIDENT VETOFS Brit To Exempt Gas Pro- 
DUCERS AND GATHERERS FROM FPC R=cu- 
LATION 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 1758, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act approved June 21, 1938, as amended. 

This bill would preclude the Federal Power 
Commission from regulating sales of natural 
gas to interstate pipeline companies, for re- 
sale in interstate commerce, by producers 
and gatherers who are not affiliated with the 
buyers. After careful analysis and full con- 
sideration, I believe that such an action 
would not be in the national interest. 

I believe that authority to regulate such 
sales is necessary in the public interest be- 
cause of the inherent characteristics of the 
process of moving gas from field to the con- 
sumer. Unlike purchasers of coal and oil, 
purchasers of natural gas cannot easily move 
from one producer to another in search of 
lower prices. Natural gas is transported to 
consumers by pipelines, and is distributed 
in a given consuming market by a single 
company. The pipeline companies, and in 
turn the consumers of natural gas, are bound 
to the producers and gatherers in a given 
field by the physical location of their pipe- 
lines, which represent large investments of 
funds, and cannot readily be moved to other 
fields in search of a better price. 

These characteristics of the natural-gas 
business impose natural limitations upon 
effective competition among sellers. Com- 
petition is further limited by the degree of 
concentration of ownership of natural-gas 
reserves. While there are a large number of 
producers and gatherers, a relatively small 
number of them own a substantial majority 
of the gas reserves. Furthermore, the de- 
mand for natural gas has been growing 
phenomenally in recent years, and its nat- 
ural advantages as a fuel, coupled with its 
present price advantage, indicate that de- 
mand may soon be pressing hard upon total 
supplies. 

Under these circumstances, there is a clear 
possibility that competition will not be ef- 
fective, at Ieast in some cases, in holding 
prices to reasonable levels. Accordingly, to 
remove the authority to regulate, as this bill 
would do, does not seem to me to be wise 
public policy. 

It is argued that regulation of sales of 
natural gas to pipeline companies would 
discourage producers and gatherers from 
selling their gas in interstate commerce, 
and would discourage exploration and de- 
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velopment of new wells. This claim rests 
primarily on the assumption that the Feq. 
eral Power Commission would apply stanq. 
ards of regulation which did not take ac. 
count of the peculiar circumstances of nat. 
ural-gas production—such as the cost of 
exploration and development, including the 
drilling of dry holes. I do not believe this 
assumption is well founded. On the con. 
trary, I am confident that the Commission 
will apply standards properly suited to the 
special risks and circumstances of inde. 
pendent natural-gas producers and gatherers, 

My confidence in this outcome is support- 
ed by the fact that, until recently, the Com. 
mission has not found it necessary to under. 
take to regulate the prices charged by inde. 
pendent gas producers and gatherers, al. 
though those prices have been advancing. It 
is only natural that prices have risen, since 
the interstate lines built during and since 
the war have offered a far wider market than 
existed previously and have resulted in more 
competition among buyers. This process of 
price adjustment will probably continue, 
and it is right that it should if held within 
reasonable limits. 

Accordingly, producers and gatherers are 
finding, and I am sure will continue to find, 
strong incentives to search out new sources 
of natural gas and to sell their gas in inter. 
state commerce. I believe the production 
and sale of natural gas will continue to grow 
rapidly, to the benefit of consumers and of 
all the businessmen concerned with serv- 
ing them. I see no danger to that growth 
in the continuance of the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate sales 
of gas to interstate pipelines. 

The continuance of that authority will 
adequately protect the public interest by 
permitting the Commission to prevent un- 
reasonable and excessive prices, which would 
give large windfall profits to gas producers, 
at the expense of consumers, with no bene- 
fit to the Nation in terms of additiona! ex- 
ploration and prodtiction. Such cases are 
few, if any, at the present time, but the au- 
thority to deal with them in the future 
clearly should not be dissipated. 

Experience may demonstrate that some 
improvement of the existing statute may be 
desirable. I have no doubt that the Com- 
mission will operate reasonably and in the 
public interest in carrying out the present 
law, but I would have no objection to rea- 
sonable amendments if they are found to be 
needed. 

To withdraw entirely from this field of 
regulation, however, impelled only by imag- 
inary fears, and in the face of a record of 
accomplishment under the present law which 
is successful from the standpoint of con- 
sumer, distributor, carrier and producer 
alike, would not be in the public interest. 
Accordingly, I am compelled to return this 
bill without my approval. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 15, 1950. 


I call particular attention to the lan- 
guage used by President Truman in his 
veto message, in which he said: 

The pipeline companies, and in turn the 
consumers of natural gas, are bound to the 
producers and gatherers in a given field by 
the physical location of their pipelines, 
which represent large investments of funds 
and cannot readily be moved to other fields 
in search of a better price. 

These characteristics of the natural-gas 
business impose natural limitations upon ef- 
fective competition among sellers. Compe- 
tition is further limited by the degree of con- 
centration of ownership of natural-gas Tre- 
serves. While there are a large number of 


producers and gatherers, a relatively small 
number of them own a substantial majority 
of the gas reserves. 

H. R. 6645, the bill under present con- 
sideration, was designed primarily to €xX- 
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empt producers from Federal regulation. 
It is rather significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
io my knowledge not a single producer 
appeared before our committee to offer 
any testimony whatever and as far as I 
can learn no producer appeared before 
the Senate committee, who closed their 
hearings on this matter last week. Ac- 
cordingly, the only way that the Con- 
eress Will be in the possession of the facts 
concerning producer ownership and con- 
trol and producer costs will be through 
proceedings with the investigation along 
the lines indicated by my resolution. 

Summarizing my _ statement, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel exactly like President 
Truman when he stated, in his veto 
message: 

To withdraw entirely from this field of 
regulation, however, impelled only by imag- 
inary fears, and in the fact of a record of 
accomplishment under the present law which 
is successful from the standpoint of con- 
sumer, distributor, carrier, and producer 
alike, would not be in the public interest. 





Address by Representative James C. Mur- 
ray, Third District of Illinois, Before a 
Group of Latvians and Americans of 
Latvian Descent at Austin Town Hall in 
Chicago, Ill., Saturday, June 11, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a speech delivered by 
Representative James C. Murray, Third 
District of Illinois, before a group of 
Latvians and Americans of Latvian de- 
scent, at Austin Town Hall in Chicago, 
Ill, on Saturday, June 11, 1955. Con- 
gressman Murray made a stirring and 
eloquent plea for Latvia and those other 
unfortunate countries which have per- 
ished behind the Iron Curtain. His 
Speech is a ringing cry for freedom for 
all persecuted peoples everywhere. The 
address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. Murray, 
THIRD Districr oF ILLINOIS, BEFORE A 
GROUP OF LATVIANS AND AMERICANS OF LAT- 
VIAN DESCENT, AT AUSTIN TOWN HALL IN 
Cuicaco, Inu., SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1955 
Honorable Chairman Bumanis, my fellow 


countrymen of Latvian nativity, the name- 
less graves of uncounted thousands of your 
countrymen conquered in treachery and 
murdered with savagery bespeak to us who 
have always known the blessings of liberty 


loday to stand before you in all humility. 

tis in that spirit that I have come here 
‘© you. My purpose, my pledge, is to reded- 
leate myself to freedom—freedom every- 
where—freedom in Latvia and among your 
Oppressed neighbors. Latvia, like Lithuania, 
Estonia, like Poland and many other coun- 
‘ries has been forced to fight for freedom 
Since antiquity. Overrun many times but 
hever completely conquered; purged and 
Scourged but never completely exterminated; 
enslaved and enchained but never completely 
subjugated; Latvia stands as a great and 
floquent testimonial of man’s determina- 
tion forever to be free. 
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We who take our liberties for granted can 
never fully appreciate the trials and strug- 
gles of your brave and unquenchable peoples. 

The occasion we observe today is one of 
the blackest chapters of all of human his- 
tory. On June 17, 1940—let that date be 
remembered—the Communist purge began 
in Latvia; the slaying of more than 1,300 
of political leaders, educators, journalists, 
public officers, hundreds of ordinary men and 
women in whom the fire of personal political 
liberty burned brightly. 

I need not recite the many battles that 
Latvia has fought for freedom since early 
history; her trials and struggles after the 
revolutions of 1905 and 1917; her final 
achievement of freedom on January 26, 
1921; nor the foul aggression of Communist 
Russia which in 1940 seized upon her at a 
time of international melancholy, once more 
to load her down with servitude and chains. 

Thank heaven that our Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower have always 
signified to the entire world that this coun- 
try will never acquiesce in this treacherous 
aggression. 

I deeply, personally regret that undue 
hopes have been built by talk of liberation 
or other slogans. 

This is not the way to liberty, not when 
We are unprepared and lack the plans and 
firmness. Anyone who has read the reports 
of the House Select Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression, 83d Congress, knows well the 
full depths of Communist treachery and the 
assault upon your free people. I am not 
here to open up old wounds or to raise up 
false hopes by slogans or unjustified prom- 
ises. 

This I say: The Democratic administra- 
tions met communism and stopped it in its 
tracks in Greece, in Turkey, in Germany, in 
Korea. Our own great Democratic Senator 
Pau. Dovuctas last year proposed to carry the 
cold war to the fear-ridden, tottering, and 
uncertain satellites. His bills, all six of 
them, were stronger pressure than the De- 
partment of State would permit. I was for 
those bills then; I am for them now. 

Uncertainty, suspicion, defection, despair 
stalk the Communist regimes everywhere; 
I hope we will work with foresight and cour- 
age to increase those tensions and to under- 
mine those tyrannies. 

I have one thought that I would bring to 
you, my friends, on this sad but determined 
memorial day; there never was a midnight 
so deep, a night so black, it was not followed 
by the dawn. Already we find heartening 
and cheerful evidence that communism is 
wracked and torn in depth by internal fears 
and failures and stresses. Beria is liqui- 
dated; Malenkov is drenched with deep dis- 
grace; Kruschev goes hat in hand to Tito 
and gets a cool reception. 

The Marshall plan successes rebuild Europe 
and NATO, another Democratic program, 
builds strength and arms and a strong wall 
against communism. The economic and po- 
litical successes of the West undermine the 
faltering political futilities of the East. 

One day your country and other countries 
will be free. Latvia will be free. Lithuania 
free. Poland will be free. Estonia free. And 
so will the other nations that now are held 
in communistic chains. For freedom is the 
power that knows no peer, stronger even than 
the atom, it has no half-life—its half-life 
lives forever. Even now the daylight breaks. 
We read retreat and hysteria in commu- 
nistic diplomacy. I believe the moment is 
almost here when at “the summit confer- 
ence” we may strike our strongest blows at 
chains and brighten hope of freedom every- 
where. With this thought in mind I have 
addressed the following plea to the President. 


Here is the text of my telegram: 

“DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT. Believing in ulti- 
mate freedom as you do, I urge you to raise 
immediately at the summit conference, if 
held, the question of freedom in Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, and other en- 
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slaved countries. The Soviet treachery 
against the Baltic Republics in 1940 is 
equalled only by Communist treacheries 
against other free peoples since World War 
II. I urge and beg that you approach this 
conference with firmness and determination 
and that you raise at once the question of 
freedom in these countries, free elections, 
and make this the test of Soviet sincerity. 
Let communism match its professions of 
peace with self-determination of peoples, 
with free elections supervised by a world 
committee of the United Nations Assembly. 
This should be the first test of their sincerity. 
If you will raise these questions you will earn 
the gratitude of these and other peoples. I 
pledge you my earnest support in these en- 
deavors.” 

Believing in liberty as I do, detesting com- 
munism in its entirety, distrustful of its 
every motive and pledge, I could do no less. 
I hope my suggestions will be accepted, con- 
ditions raised, and communism put to the 
test of its sincerity. 

At the same time that we demand of 
communism conditions of sincerity on its 
part, we ought to give a demonstration of 
sincerity on our part. We can do this by 
immediately passing legislation to eliminate 
the ghastly immigration restrictions that 
have been placed against countries like 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Estonia; and 
second, by passing at once legislation that 
will make the Refugee Relief Act an act to 
admit refugees instead of raising up legalis- 
tic bars against them. 

The President was absolutely right in de- 
manding a revision of the Refugee Act, and 
I will support its revision. I wish he had 
gone further and demanded that the in- 
human restrictions of the immigration laws 
against your free peoples be removed. We 
ought to give Russia a one-two punch: first, 
by revising our Refugee Act, and, second, 
by putting conditions of sincerity to her at 
the Summit Conference. 

Liberty never sleeps. We who believe in 
liberty must never rest or sleep while in 
great nations and among good peoples it 
is held in chains. The day will come when 
tyranny will find itself defied at every hand 
as it has been in your great country. 

I close with this humble thought—let us 
keep faith with liberty forever. 

Thank you. 





Book Banning Versus Book Burning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a little 
more than a year ago ripples of contro- 
versy in this country grew into great 
cascades of caustic criticism because of 
the practice of book burning. Critics 
grew so frantic in their discussion of 
book burning that they even condemned 
aa committee of Congress which, after 
careful investigation, discovered that a 
number of pro-Communist books and 
books written by Communists had found 
their way to the shelves of the American 
Information Libraries overseas. How- 
ever, because of the diligence of the con- 
gressional committee and the coopera- 
tion of the Director of USIF, those Com- 
munist-tainted books were removed from 
the overseas libraries. 

However, it appears from a recent 
article that book burning has been car- 
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ried to its mth degree, and that there 
is developing in this country the prac- 
tice of book banning or book burning, 
whereby books are prevented from being 
circulated, even to the extent that peo- 
ple are unable to determine whether they 
want to place a given book on the library 
table in the sitting room, or burn it in 
the furnace in the basement. I think 
Congress will be interested in this new 
twist of book burning. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a statement which I have prepared on 
the subject, Book Banning Versus Book 
Burning, together with an article en- 
titled ‘Book Burning: How the Librari- 
ans Do It,” written by Victor Lasky and 
published in the current issue of Hu- 
man Events. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Book BANNING VERSUS BooK BURNING 


(Statement by Senator Kari E. Munot, of 
South Dakota) 


For the careful consideration of the Con- 
gress and the country, I desire to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an 
unusually challenging and disturbing arti- 
cle appearing in the June 11 issue of Human 
Events and written by an outstanding Amer- 
ican man of letters—Victor Lasky, author of 
several books, and a former editor of the 
American Legion Reader. 

The title of the attached article is “Book 
Burning—How the Librarians Do It.” It 
provides challenging reading for anybody 
seriously interested in preserving the first 
amendment and complete freedom of press 
and information. 

Obviously, if certain books are banned by 
the personal prejudice of biased librarians 
or if they are condemned by a chorus of 
book reviewers with preconceived opinions 
about what Americans should read, the odi- 
ous practice of book burning has been 
carried to the nth degree by eliminating 
books from reading rooms even before crit- 
ics can pounce upon them, and carry them to 
a@ greedy fire. 

Mr. Lasky raises some soul-searching ques- 
tions to be answered objectively by those 
opposed to censorship whether it be by Gov- 
ernment edict or by individual bias. 

Is it true, that pro-Communist books usu- 
ally receive favorable book reviews while 
anti-Communist books are given the brush- 
off or a black eye? 

Is it true that books favorable to For- 
mosa or to the free Chinese are condemned 
and discouraged whereas books favorable to 
Communist China and critical of Chiang 
Kai-shek are applauded and recommended 
for library purchase? 

s it true that books which are supercriti- 
cal of congressional investigating commit- 
tees and the FBI are encouraged and their 
perusal advocated whereas caustic criti- 
cism and condemnatory comments are di- 
rected at books which defend congressional 
investigating committees and support the 
FBI? 

Is it true that the Library Journal pub- 
lished by Virginia Kirkus has become a “tip 
sheet” for unsuspecting librarians through 
which ideological predilections toward the 
left are espoused and by which books sup- 
porting our private enterprise concepts and 
the constitutional practices of this Republic 
are excoriated? 

Is it true that book reviewers for the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the Saturday Review have become a 
claque of critics chorusing sharp criticism of 
such ancient and honorable Ainerican vir- 
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tues as patriotism, loyalty, private owner- 
ship, and the rights of States and individuals 
as against the Central Government? Is Bos- 
ton’s chief librarian, John M. Carroll, cor- 
rect in his warnings about the Library Jour- 
nal and its tendency to present to librarians 
a biased and a prejudiced picture? 

Busy Senators find little time to read book 
reviews and less time to review books. There- 
fore, I raise these questions for others to 
answer. However, Mr. Lasky’s reputation is 
great enough to at least justify an effort to 
find honest answers to the questions grow- 
ing out of his stimulating article. Surely, 
America wants no more of book banning than 
it does of book burning. 

Individual librarians, library boards, book 
selection committees, and the publishers of 
America’s great newspapers and book review 
sections would do well to reexamine their 
procedures to make certain there are 
straightforward and correct answers to the 
questions raised by Mr. Lasky. Book readers, 
generally, and those who are inclined to 
rely on book reviewers to determine their 
reading diets would do well to give personal 
study to what they see in book reviews com- 
pared with what they read in books in order 
to make sure that those who publish, re- 
view, and recommend books contribute to 
the enlightenment of the public rather than 
engage in propaganda thinly concealed be- 
hind a facade of respectability. 


Book BuRNING—How THE LIBRARIANS Do IT 
(By Victor Lasky) 

Diverse, indeed, are the ways of the book- 
burners. 

In Milton, Mass., for example, the town 
librarian refused to buy Eugene W. Castle’s 
book Billions, Blunders, and Baloney. She 
explained that it was “a sporadic attack with 
inaccuracies and written with assumption.” 

Castle’s assumption, based on several years 
of personal observations abroad, was that 
United States foreign aid and overseas prop- 
aganda do us more harm than good. 

Admittedly, that is a controversial as- 
sumption. 

But so is Elmer Davis’ But We Were Born 
Free, which can be found in the Milton li- 
brary. Apparently, the librarian accepts its 
basic assumption—that American freedoms 
are rapidly disappearing under the whiplash 
of McCarthyism. 

But there are those in Milton, whose taxes 
support the library, who would disagree. 
Yet, no one questions the librarian’s right 
to purchase the Elmer Davis book. 

Or, for that matter, the recent penny 
dreadful by the brothers Alsop, denouncing 
Admiral Strauss as the villain in the Oppen- 
heimer case, which was criticized even by the 
physicist himself for intemperateness. 

The librarian’s charge of inaccuracies 
hardly holds water since only recently the 
Milton library obtained a copy of Justice 
William O. Douglas’ highly inaccurate Al- 
manac of Democracy. In it, Douglas said 
58,000 court-approved wiretaps had taken 
place in New York; the correct figure was 
under 800. 

Yet, despite her aversion to inaccuracies, 
the Milton librarian has not consigned the 
Douglas book to the furnace. 

In itself, Milton’s ban on the Castle book 
is not too important. Whether or not the 
book is good or bad, accurate or inaccurate, 
is of no importance, either. 

The real issue is whether librarians should 
be permitted to purchase books solely on the 
basis of their personal opinions. Are they 
entitled to ban books not conforming with 
their ideological predilections? 

If they are, then the American Library As- 
sociation was absolutely right when, in 1943, 
it endorsed a statement proclaiming that 
“the freedom to read is in danger.” 
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The proclamation denounced attempts to 
list booKs and authors as objectionable o; 
controversial and efforts to remove books 
from sale, to censor textbooks. 

Noble sentiments indeed. But they over. 
look the fact that, quite often, librarians 
themselves “burn” books. As at Milton, they 
just don’t buy books they don’t like. 

Sometimes the librarians can’t help them. 
selves. For example, in Teaneck, N. J., the 
chief librarian had decided against purchas. 
ing the Castle book since the reviews, she 
claimed, were bad. 

But, as she told a librarians’ conference, 
she had a painful problem: What shoulg 
she do about the unusual number of re. 
quests for the Castle book? 

To the untutored, the answer would aps 
pear obvious. Give the public what it wants, 
Or, at least, the librarian should have reaq 
the book giving her such pain. But she had 
not. She told Mr. Castle her opinion of it 
was based solely on the reviews. 

Eventually, her painful dilemma was re. 
solved. She ordered the Castle book. 

It should be emphasized that, as in Tea. 
neck, many librarians may be unaware that, 
by refusing to purchase a book because of 
certain reviews, they’re unwitting accessories 
in the crime of bookburning. 

More than 12,000 books are published an- 
nually. Obviously, few librarians can read 
more than a handful. Obviously, too, few 
libraries can purchase every book. 

Most librarians, therefore, rely on certain 
publications for guidance on what to pur- 
chase. 

Rarely do they decide on the basis of pub- 
lic demand. The Castle book, for example, 
stirred up extraordinarily large requests in 
the Nation’s libraries, to judge from a sam- 
pling. Yet, as Boston’s chief librarian ad- 
mits, such demand is no determining in- 
fluence. 

Neither, the Bostonian said, is the fact 
that a book, such as Castle’s, hit national 
best-seller lists of both the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune. 

What is important are the reviews ap- 
pearing in the Times Sunday Book Sections 
and such trade sources as the Library Jow- 
nal and the Virginia Kirkus tip sheet. 

Miss Kirkus’ ideological predilections can 
be seen in her attack on the new Ralph de 
Toledano anti-Communist novel for failing 
to contribute to international understand- 
ing. Apparently this means that anti-Red 
manuscripts should be submitted to the 
Kremlin for approval. 

Books like Billions, Blunders, and Baloney 
rarely meet with Miss Kirkus’ acceptance. 
In the Times, the Castle book was subjected 
to a hatchet job, more vindictive than usual. 
The Libray Journal also denounced the book. 

The Journal, since it caters specifically to 
librarians, has an enormous say over what 
Americans find in their libraries. Unfor- 
tunately, its recommendations generally are 
questionable. 

John Caldwell, a writer on the Far East, 
studied the Journal’s choices in his field. In- 
variably, he told a Senate committee last 
year, books critical of the Chinese National- 
ists are touted. Anti-Communist books, he 
said, such as Geraldine Fitch’s Formosa 
Beachhead, either are condemned or ignored. 
Books sympathetic with congressional probes, 
such as Burnham's Web of Subversion, are 
rarely recommended. Unsurprisingly, there- 
fore, the Journal described the Castle book 
as “an intemperate attack, often bordering 
on the hysterical * * * unfortunate * °° 
noisy manner of presentation * * *.” 

Librarians were advised to “await de- 
mand,” meaning they should keep Castle 
out of their libraries unless the demand was 
overwhelming. 

By giving such advice, the Journal has 
arrogated for itself the powers of a censor. 
If anyone else presumed to tell librarians 
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what not to buy, the Journal undoubtedly 
would accuse him of book-burning. 

The Journal's influence is enormous, ac- 
cording to Boston’s chief librarian, John M. 
Carroll. In order to accommodate local 
tastes, Boston’s library system supplements 
the trade papers with its own reading sys- 
em. 

: This consists of “five representative branch 
librarians, advised by ministers and other 
community leaders,” Mr. Carroll said. The 


committee decides on a book’s merit—or lack 
of them—on the basis of trade reviews, as 
well as one submitted by a local reader. 
The committee's analysis then is sent to the 


various branch libraries. 

Here’s what was sent out on Billions, 
Blunders, and Baloney. 

“This book is subtitled “The fantastic story 
of how Uncle Sam is squandering your money 
overseas.’ It might be well to note that the 
emphasis in this statement should be on 
the word ‘fantastic.’ If Mr. Castle had been 
a bit less fantastic and a bit more factual 


his book would have carried greater weight. 
In this sound and fury treatment he pulls no 
punches and is impartial in his criticism 


from the President down. 

“Before deciding to buy this item, it might 
be well to read the following reviews: New 
York Times Book Review, February 13, page 
22: New York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
February 20, page 5; Saturday Review, Feb- 
ruary 26, page 14. 

“An important subject not too adroitly 
handled. Undoubtedly there will be calls 
for this title; in fact there have already been 
many calls, but buy with caution. Not for 
replacement.” 

Mr. Carroll frankly admitted this comment 
was “not designed to encourage purchase of 
the book.” He said it was not unusual to 
cite reviews appearing in the two New York 
newspapers. 

Mr. Carroll was unaware that New Eng- 
land's best-known newsman, the Boston 
Herald’s Bill Cunningham, had devoted a 
Sunday column of some 4,000 words to high 
praise of the Castle book. Or that both the 
Boston Globe and Boston Post had warmly 
recommended the book. 

“Local newspaper appraisals generally are 
not profound,” Mr. Carroll explained. ‘‘More- 
over, we seek guidance in noncommercial 
sources,” 

The fact that, as reported by the library 
itself, “there have already been many calls” 
for the Castle book was unimportant. 

“This occurs from time to time,” he said. 
“A newspaper will refer to a book, or Walter 


Winchell might mention it, and there is 
phenomenal interest. Which is what hap- 
pened in the case of Castle. Librarians know 
what the public wants to read. We seek to 


avoid deadwood, books not likely to have 
permanent value.” 

Mr. Carroll voiced bewilderment in the in- 
terest shown in the circular carrying com- 
ment on the Castle book. “After all,” he said, 
“we can’t read everything.” 

That, of course, is not the issue. 

The issue concerns the objectivity of those 
empowered to recommend books. In Boston, 
at least, that objectivity is questionable. 


Consider the Boston analysis of Emily Hahn's 
sympathetic biography of Chiang Kai-shek. 
This recent book was described as “designed 
for the China lobby appé@l. * * * Not all 
readers will agree with her interpreta- 


lion, * * * There will be a demand, but it is 


hot a first choice. * * * A more unbiased in- 
terpretation may be forthcoming.” 

he clichéd phraseology clearly reveals the 
lef\ward thinking of those who have a lot to 
sy about what is purchased by Boston li- 

aries, 

Obviously the hoped-for “more unbiased 
Mterpretation” of Chiang’s life would be 
the traditional one picturing the Gismo as a 
scoundrel. However, Edwin O. Reischauer’s 
Wanted—An Asian Policy was recommended. 
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In urging eventual recognition of Red China, 
this book takes the Lattimore line. 

As stated, the merits of these books are not 
the issue. 

The real issue is whether librarians should 
be permitted to put their own form of 
“thought control” over on the American 
people. 

And, whether those in high places, from 
the White House down, will take cognizance 
of this form of insidious “book-burning,” as 
they did so forthrightly when a Wisconsin 
Senator sought to remove Communist books 
from United States overseas propaganda li- 
braries. 





The United States Overseas Information 
Program—Comments by United States 
Ambassadors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a Senate- 
House conference committee will shortly 
complete action on the next fiscal year’s 
appropriations for the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

As I have previously stated on the 
Senate floor, I believe that the funds 
wisely restored by the Senate should be 
retained in the final conference report. 

Evidence throughout the world fully 
confirms the advisability of continuing 
the information program. 

In particular, the men and women 
who serve as our Chiefs of Missions, 
representing the Government and the 
people of the United States in foreign 
lands, have consistently commended this 
agency for its indispensable role in in- 
terpreting the people and news of the 
United States to the world. 

Certainly, the judgment of our am- 
bassadors should be given due heed by 
the Congress of the United States. for 
it is our ambassadors who are on the 
scene, who are in day-to-day contact 
with governments and peoples, and 
whose judgment is, therefore, most ex- 
pert in this field. 

I am very pleased that the distin- 
guished chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for an Adequate Overseas Infor- 
mation Program—which I have been 
pleased to commend previously on the 
Senate floor—Mr. Edward L. Bernays, 
saw fit to invite the reactions of United 
States Chiefs of Missions to our over- 
seas information program. The re- 
sponses have been most heartwarming 
to this national committee of civic- 
minded private citizens, and to all 
friends of the Information Services. 

I am pleased to say that these am- 
basadorial responses—including several 
from our most honored Foreign Service 
officers and from other well-honored 
Americans from private life—have re- 
ceived extensive coverage in the United 
States press. I am glad now to ask that 
they have the further attention in our 
country by inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
sponses received by Mr. Bernays be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and that they be preceded by a list of 
the able membership of the National 
Committee for an Adequate Overseas In- 
formation Program. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTE FOR AN ADEQUATE OVER- 
SEAS UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Edward L. Bernays, chairman; Edward W. 
Barrett, S. R. Bernstein, Hodding Carter, 
Leo M. Cherne, J. R. Cominsky, Fleur Cowles, 
Nate L. Crabtree, Elmer Davis, George Gallup, 
Palmer Hoyt, Charles M. Hulten, Robert L. 
Johnson, C. B. Larrabee, Harold D. Lasswell, 
James A. Linen, Ed Lipscomb, Harlan Logan, 
Louis M. Lyons, Ralph McGill, Charles F. 
Moore, Jr., Wallace H. Moore, Theodore S. 
Repplier, O. W. Riegel, Jean Wade Rindlaub, 
Howland H. Sargeant, Paul C. Smith, Mark 
Starr, Ordway Tead, W. W. Waymack, E. 5. 
Whitman. 


COMMENTS OF UNITED STATES AMBASSADORS 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, American Ambassa- 
dor, London, England: “Serving in Britain 
as the representative of the United States 
Government, I have been impressed more 
than ever with the importance to Anglo- 
American unity of a clearer understanding 
at all times between our two countries. It 
is essential that there be the greatest possi- 
ble flow of information between Britain and 
the United States to strengthen and foster 
that understanding. In this process the 
United States information program plays a 
most significant part. I have seen for my- 
self the valuable contribution which the 
United States Information Service makes to 
the proper understanding and appreciation 
abroad of the American people and Ameri- 
can foreign policy. I am convinced that this 
program deserves fullest support not only 
in the national interest but in the interest 
also of the whole free world.” 

John Davis Lodge, American Ambassador, 
Madrid, Spain: “I welcome the opportunity 
to make a statement for your committee on 
the vital importance of an adequate United 
States information program overseas. 

“T have long been on record for support of 
an adequate United States information pro- 
gram, both when I was in Congress and sub- 
sequently as Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut. Indeed, I was a member of the 
subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee which drafted the legislation creating 
the United States Information Service. 

“Not only must we fight the insidious 
spread of communism with the truth, but we 
must also constantly explain our motives and 
our intentions to our friends so that there 
can be no doubt of their understanding of 
the path we are following in world affairs. 

“I wish you and your committee great 
success in your valid undertaking. 

“I shall be glad to have you use this state- 
ment for publication.” 

James B. Conant, American Ambassador, 
Bonn/Bad Godesberg, Germany: 

“The purpose of your letter, and indeed the 
aims of your committee, encourage me to 
reply enthusiastically. I have found the 
United States information program of in- 
valuable assistance to the United States mis- 
sion to Germany. 

“‘Wherever communication media exist. the 
air is likely to be charged with opinions, 
sometimes clearly labeled, sometimes ex- 
pressed as fact. Through it all, howeves, 
people must carefully pick their way to find 
the truth. The United States information 
program, I believe, makes their job easier. 
The United States role in world affairs is 
better understood abroad if the truth, as 
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well as our policies which depend upon it, is 
widely known. 

“A major objective of our information pro- 
gram abroad is to counter the persistent 
efforts of the Communists to weaken confi- 
dence in American leadership and to distort 
and defame the aims and policies of our 
country. Facts concerning the strength, 
unity, and determination of the free world 
also bring hope for the future to millions of 
people. Such a program demands public 
support in America, for its content is not 
simply governmental, in essence, but Ameri- 
can in the generic sense of the word.” 

Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador, 
Rome, Italy: 

“I most heartily agree with you and with 
the distinguished members of your commit- 
tee on the need for an adequate overseas in- 
formation program, and for all the reasons 
set forth by the President and Secretary of 
State.” 

Douglas Dillon, 
Paris, France: 

“In France I have found an increasing 
thirst for information about the United 
States across the widest possible range of so- 
ciety. This interest in the American way of 
life, in our policies and our actions, is re- 
flected in the many questions asked by 
French men and women and in a constant 
stream of letters to the Embassy. It is in 
large part due, I believe, to the predominant 
role the United States has increasingly played 
in world affairs and also to the realization 
here that United States actions, both at 
home and abroad, have a correspondingly 
greater importance to France. 

“Our USIS libraries, our film showings, and 
our exhibits in France are hardly able to 
meet the great demand for information 
about the United States. Interest runs high 
not only in the political field but also in such 
diverse activities as American agriculture, 
industrial development, our educational 
system, and the conservation and use of our 
natural resources. 

“Since the key to our foreign policy lies 
in united effort with our friends throughout 
the free world, I believe it essential that we 
maintain an adequate overseas information 
program to keep these foreign friends fully 
informed of our purposes and of our achieve- 
ments.” 

L. Corrin Strong, American Ambassador, 
Oslo, Norway: 

“The United States is trying to be a good 
neighbor in a modern world. Our good in- 
tentions, however, sometimes are suspected 
by those who incorrectly fear that we have 
hidden motives. Americans who are in 
Europe—and I am one of them—cannot but 
be aware that even among people who are 
basically friendly to us there exists fears 
of United States power, criticism of United 
States practices. Much of it is based on 
misconception. The United States Over- 
seas Information Program is doing much 
and can do much more in helping to improve 
an understanding of our common interests 
with our European neighbors and thus to 
obtain firm working partners in the family 
of free nations.” 

Cavendish W. Cannon, American Ambas- 
sador, Athens, Greece: 


“I would have thought that the time 
was past when it was necessary to explain 
and defend the overseas-information pro- 
gram. In the years since the war ended 
it has become an essential instrument in 
the conduct of foreign policy. As the Presi- 
dent has emphasized, our relationship with 
our allies is increasingly one of partnership. 
No partnership can endure without full 
understanding and sympathy among the 
partners, and USIS, through its libraries, 
its press service, its radio programs, its ex- 
hibits, its concerts and lectures, its motion 
pictures, and its innumerable day-to-day 
man-to-man contacts, has contributed im- 
mensely to that understanding. In the four 


American Ambassador, 
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posts where I have served as Chief of Mis- 
sion I have tried to utilize USIS to the 
fullest, and I should have felt sadily hand- 
icapped without it. 

“I am glad also to report my observation 
that USIS is each year responding more 
effectively to the requirements placed on it 
as an instrument of our foreign policy; this 
in spite of hard times due to insufficient 
public confidence and underestimation of 
its achievements. 

“I wish your committee every success in 
its campaign to assure a truly effective over- 
seas-information program.” 

Arthur Gardner, American Ambassador, 
Habana, Cuba: 

“Viewed in action overseas, the informa- 
tional and cultural work performed by the 
United States Information Agency is, to my 
mind, an essential weapon in our ideological 
struggle with international communism. I 
feel that we must devote unflagging efforts 
to convince other peoples, particularly those 
hundreds of millions who have not yet made 
up their minds, that the United States 
stands for peace, freedom, progress, and the 
dignity of man. 

“Every dollar that goes into this campaign 
is well spent. The USIA is a highly spe- 
cialized organization manned by capable 
professionals. It should not be crippled by 
unjustified criticism or insufficient funds. 
It should be given every encouragement and 
the proper tools to do its job.” 

Sheldon T. Mills, American Ambassador, 
Quito, Ecuador: “During my recent tours of 
duty abroad, I have been increasingly made 
aware of the importance of the United States 
overseas information program which func- 
tions as an adjunct to our foreign policy. 

“I feel that even the best and strongest 
foreign policy is likely to be limited in its 
effectiveness if the peoples at home and in 
the rest of the world are not informed con- 
cerning it. 

“It is axiomatic that we who are engaged 
in a struggle to determine whether democ- 
racy or communism will rule men’s minds 
have the duty to present the truth and 
soundness of our way of life to men of all 
nations.” 

Avra M. Warren, American Ambassador, 
Ankara. Turkey: “A decade has now passed 
since the guns of the Second World War 
fell silent. How well we all remember the 
feeling of hopefulness for the future that 
then prevailed; a universal hope of peace 
and good will. Yet in the 10 short years 
that have since elapsed we have seen the 
transition to a world of disillusionment and 
frequently of despair. 

“What is the reason for this tragic devel- 
opment? No doubt there are many con- 
tributing factors, all of which will be duly 
listed and identified by the historians of the 
future. Yet, when the definitive history of 
this era is finally written, I am convinced 
that one thing will be singled out as pri- 
marily responsible for the sorry pass in 
which the world now finds itself—and that 
is the success with which the Kremlin has 
spread the Communist gospel throughout 
almost all the world. This is the insidious 
force, the false faith, which has penetrated 
among great masses of people in many lands 
and it, far more than the use or threat of 
military force, has made possible the advance 
of communism up to now. 


“Surely it must now be evident that the 
basic struggle is one of ideas. It is a fight 
for the minds and hearts of men, in which 
we must recognize that concern for security 
or material well-being are not the only or 
necessarily controlling factors. It is still 
true that ‘man does not live by bread alone.’ 
We must meet and defeat the ideological 
appeal of communism on its own ground, 
that is, with a better and finer appeal to 
the minds and hearts of men. We must op- 
pose the false faith of international commu- 
nism with the true faith, based on that re- 
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spect for human rights and the freedom of 
the individual which is at the basis of our 
democratic society. 

“It is thus essential that our message be 
brought to all the world, and in this tas, 
the United States Information Agency is our 
principal instrument. To the extent that 
the American people understand and sup- 
port the vital nature of this task, its success 
will be assured.” 

Fletcher Warren, American Ambassador 
Caracas, Venezuela: “During my 33-year 
career with our Foreign Service, I have ob. 
served throughout the world great and con. 
stant need for strong moral leadership. | 
believe that no other nation has so great 
a responsibility to furnish that leadership 
as the United States. Our capacity to act 
morally and with determination is a de. 
cisive factor in rallying the free peoples of 
the world to our side. One of the best ways 
to make that leadership effective is through 
a vigorous United States information pro- 
gram. Therefore, I highly commend your 
committee for its efforts toward strengthen. 
ing the United States information program 
overseas.” 


The Genius of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Fifth Washington Pil- 
grimage concluded its meetings in the 
auditorium of the National Archives 
Building. For the occasion, Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough delivered a thoughtful ad- 
dress entitled “The Genius of Democ- 
racy.” Dr. Hough is one of our most dis- 
tinguished theologians and a leading 
writer on religious subjects. He has 
spent 26 years as a pastor, and has been 
dean of Drew Theological Seminary. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE GENIUS OF DEMOCRACY 
(By Lynn Harold Hough) 

The theory and the practice of democracy 
are based upon ‘a sense of the significance of 
the individuals. Something like 600 years be- 
fore the coming of the Christian era the 
principle was announced dramatically by tne 
two Old Testament prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The people felt that they were 
caught in the evil coming down from thei? 
ancestors. They said bitterly “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” This attitude was 
sharply condemned by the prophets. As 
Ezekiel put it: “This proverb shall no more 
be used by you in Israel. Behold all souls are 
mine, the soul of the father as well as the 
soul of the son is mine; the soul that sins 
shall die.” Every individual soul has its own 
standing before God because all belong t0 
Him. A man is never lost in the bundle of 
life. Here we have the religious basis for 
democracy—to use terms belonging to 4 far 
later time. In the declaration that every 
individual soul belongs to God you have the 
charter of democracy. 

In the fifth century B. C. you have an ex- 
pression of what may be called the secular 
conception of the value of the individual. 
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The philosopher Protagoras declared that the 
individual man is the measure of all things. 
Truth must be approached through the in- 
dividual. He sets the standard. Not because 
of what he is to God but because of what 
he is to himself he is important. But here 
a problem emerges. If the individual is the 
standard of truth there will be as many kinds 
of truth as there are individuals. And that 
means anarchy. In fact this is just what 
proudhon the founder of philosophical an- 
on hy—-who was born in the year of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln and died in the same 
vear as the death of Lincoln—declared. The 
danger of the position of Protagoras was 
clearly seen by Socrates who made the class 
rather than the individual standard. Man- 
kind rather than the individual became the 
standard. And Plato put this conception at 
the very heart of his conception of the eter- 
The two conceptions have been 
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ae ever since. In the Middle Ages the 
State was considered more real than the in- 
dividu | citizen, the church was more real 
than the individual Christian. In fact the 
individual was only real as a part of some- 
thing greater than himself. When the great 
door of history swung on its hinges the indi- 
vidual was seen in the sharper fashion. So 
the battles between the absolute state and 
the individual claiming his rights began. 


Each principle had something important and 
true in it. The one alone meant tyranny. 
The other alone meant lawlessness. The two 
must be brought together. So democracy 
becan to be seen as involving these larger re- 
lationships. We may illustrate the result by 
a consideration of the circle and the ellipse. 
Democracy is not a circle with the state at 
the center. It cannot make terms with tyr- 
anny. Democracy is not a circle with the in- 
dividual at the center. It cannot allow itself 
to be reduced to anarchy. It is an ellipse 
with two foci. One focus is the individual. 


The other focus is the state. They are in 
equal emphasis. The individual is given all 
the freedom he can receive without inter- 


* with the common good. The state is 
civen all the power it can exercise without 
crushing the individual. The legitimate 
rights of the individual must be maintained. 

In America the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was a great document in the name of 
individual rights and freedom. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a great doc- 
ument relating to the rights of the individ- 
ual to those of the Federal Government. 
The two political parties have built them- 
selves about the two principles. One has 
emphasized the individual man and the in- 
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dividual State. The other has represented 
the doctrine of central and Federal authority. 
But it must be observed that when in power, 
the party of the individual usually exercises 
far reaching central control. And which- 


ever party is out of power becomes the 
watchful critic of Federal exercise of power. 


Both principles are needed. And together 
they make a great Federal Republic which 
duly recognizes the rights of the individual 
man and the individual State. On this side 
of the Atlantic there was a situation where 
only property owners could vote. There was 
& situation where only church members 
could vote. And of course there was the 
long period when only men could vote. The 
full recognition of the rights of the indi- 
vidual human being came slowly. 

Industrial democracy brings up all the 
complicated problems of the employer and 
the employed. Collective bargaining is an 
attempt to take account of the rights of each. 
But there is a third factor in the matter of 
industrial democracy. This involves the 
consideration of the rights of the general 
public 


Really democratic bargaining would 
‘include not merely a struggle between the 
*mployer and the employed but it would 
bring ina representative of the public. This 
Would bring about a more definite approach 


‘o justice. Democracy does not mean life 
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lived on a dead level where everybody is 
comfortable. It takes account of mountains, 
But it does away with artificial barriers. 
Anybody who will pay the price of self- 
discipline and industry is allowed to climb. 

Intellectual democracy recognizes differ- 
ences in the mental capacities of men. But 
it does mean the right of every man to make 
the most of the powers of his mind. It 
seeks out the poor inglorious Miltons and 
it makes it possible for them to enter into 
their intellectual heritage. 

Spiritual democracy means that no man 
has a right to obstruct the path of another 
man to God. Every man has a right to un- 
blocked access to the source of spiritual 
reality. 

In all these things democracy means for 
every indiyidual that the essentials of a good 
life, mental, and moral, and spiritual, and 
physical are brought within reach. Human 
beings must not be asked to live on an 
inhuman level. 

In every individual the possession of cer- 
tain possibilities and powers leads to the 
possession of certain rights. And the deeper 
basis of these rights lies in the fact that as 
Paul said in his great sermon at Athens, 
“men are the offspring of God. As God's 
children they are God's sons in the making.” 
Of course any man can say “no” to God. 
And here is the deepest tragedy of human 
life. And he can say “yes” to God. And 
here is the greatest glory of humanity. The 
divine word “All souls are mine,” gives in- 
finite promise to every individual who will 
receive the grace of God and set about fol- 
lowing the divine will. God's care for every 
human being is not only the basis of democ- 
racy, it is the transfiguration of democracy. 
The dignity of man is the glory of God. 





The Soviet Subsidized Athletic Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp an article on 
professionalism in Soviet athletics, writ- 
ten by John Washburn, of Hanover, N. 
H. The most recent issue of Life maga- 
zine contained a very fine article on this 
subject, and Mr. Washburn’s story, I be- 
lieve, points up the real intent of Moscow 
in furthering its subsidized athletic pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Concord Daily Monitor and N. H. 
Patriot of April 12, 1955] 
PROFESSIONALISM IN SOVIET ATHLETICS ScorED 

BY FORMER DARTMOUTH INSTRUCTOR—NEW 

HAMPSHIRE MAN Says BRUNDAGE DUPED BY 

Hosts ON VISIT TO RUSSIA—WASHBURN DE- 

CLARES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE PRESIDENT WAS 

PLAYED FOR A SUCKER, ASSERTS TRAINING 

Camps Ser UP FOR YOUNG RUSSIAN ATH- 

LETES 

(By John N. Washburn) 

(Eprror’s NoTE.—Today’s lead sports arti- 
cle, indicting Russia for double talk about 
its alleged amateurism in sports, was written 
exclusively for the Concord Monitor by John 
Washburn, former Dartmouth College in- 
structor. 

(The Hanover man, who served in the 
Army in Korea in 1945 and 1946 as a Rus- 
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sian interpreter, is now a sportswriter for 
World Tennis and the author of several arti- 
cles on tennis behind the Iron Curtain. 

(One-time New Hampshire junior tennis 
champion, and the son of Prof. H. E. Wash- 
burn, of the Dartmouth faculty, John will 
begin law studies at the University of Mich- 
igan in June. He leaves Friday for a 6 
weeks’ tour of Europe and the Near East. 

(Recently he has been engaged in free 
lance writing on Soviet propaganda in drama 
and literature as well as in sports. From 
1950 to 1953 he was instructor in Russian 
at Dartmouth.) 


Avery Brundage, International Olympic 
Committee persident, was quoted by the As- 
sociated Press last month as saying: “The 
Russians insisted when I was in Moscow 
last summer that they are conducting ath- 
letics on a pure amateur basis and are not 
operating athletic camps.” How naive can 
one be? 

If while in Moscow Mr. Brundage had both- 
ered to look at volume XIV of the new edi- 
tion of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, or 
to leaf through the old numbers of the 
newspaper Red Sport, he would have dis- 
covered that the Russians were playing him 
for a sucker. 

The Great Soviet Encyclopedia in its entry 
on Dynamo, the oldest and most powerful 
Soviet athletic organization now in existence, 
confirms the fact that training camps for 
young Russian athletes do exist by its state- 
ment: “For the training of young cadres of 
athletes from the youth of Dynamo, the 
Young Dynamovite (Yuni Dinamovets) 
which has raised many champions and 
U. S. S. R. record-holders, was created.” 

It ought to be noted, in passing, that Dy- 
namo is the athletic organization of the se- 
cret police and organs of state security. 

There is considerable material to prove 
that all top Soviet athletes are professionals, 
by any definition except the Communist- 
approved definition. 

ANTIPOV STATED POSITION 


The official Soviet Government position on 
professionalism in athletics was stated in de- 
tail by N. K. Antipov back on October 7, 1934, 
at a meeting of the Presidium of the All- 
Union Soviet of Physical Culture, and, since 
no other official viewpoint has been publicly 
expressed, we can assume that it is still the 
official one. 

Said Antipov: 

“Our instructor, by bourgeois concepts, is, 
of course, a professional. We have thousands 
of such people, and we shall have even more. 
How can there even be a question about al- 
lowing our instructors to enter competitions? 
In our country an instructor is Just as much 
an athlete as anybody else.” 

The Soviet position, as Antipov indicates, 
is that if an athlete is engaged in actual 
coaching work, he thereby maintains his 
nonprofessional standing and is free to en- 
gage in competition even against those whom 
he has coached. In fact, in order to qualify 
for the title of “master of sport,” according 
to the so-called single all-Union athletic 
classification which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, top Russian athletes must serve 
as coaches “directing public activity in a 
physical culture collective and transmitting 
their experience and knowledge to young 
people.” 

PAID BY STATE 


Do these Soviet athlete-coaches get paid 
by the state for their services? Yes, indeed. 
A former Soviet athlete now in this country 
told me he used to draw a salary of 1,000 
rubles monthly (not subject to any Soviet 
withholding taxes), a salary far in excess of 
what a top engineer was receiving in those 
days—the late 1930's. 

The newspaper Red Sport in the period 
1935-38 mentions several athletes being paid 
from 500 to 750 rubles monthly, simply for 
representing their particular trade-union 
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athletic club in competition and doing little 
or no coaching work, even though their 
names appeared on the club register and pay- 
roll as coach of some sport or other. 


SPORT AS A PROFESSION 


Is sport considered to be the profession, 
the life’s work of these top Soviet athlete- 
coaches? Yes, indeed. Since 1937 the ruse 
of having outstanding athletes pose as legit- 
imate factory workers was dropped. I. I. 
Kharchenko, chairman of the All-Union 
Committee on Affairs of Physical Culture and 
Sport, declared at that time: “In our coun- 
try the best athlete is evaluated as a leading 
person of our motherland, and there is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in the fact that athletic 
work was his profession in life.” 

Since the end of World War IT the Commu- 
nist Party leaders in the Kremlin have been 
careful not to publish the text of their of- 
ficial decress pertaining to sports. 

The most important decree on Soviet sports 
of recent years, that of December 27, 1948, 
has not appeared in either the Soviet press 
or in collections of party decrees. 

Culture and Life, organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, did 
publish an expurgated summary of the De- 
cember 27 decree on January 11, 1949, but 
absolutely no mention was made of the 
masters of sport—the most outstanding 
Soviet athletes. 

GOVERNMENT SECRET? 


Evidently the fact that they are being 
subsidized through various state and Com- 
munist Party channels is considered to be 
just as much of a@ government secret as 
are their pay scales. 

Even though no official documentary proof 
of Soviet professionalism in athletics is 
available for the postwar period, decrees 
dating from 1937 confirm its existence. 

Consider Decree No. 155, dated March 14, 
1939, part of which has been produced on 
this page. 

This decree putting athletic subsidies on 
& more businesslike basis was issued by the 
All-Union Committee on Affairs of Physical 
Culture and Sport attached to the Council 
of Peopte’s Commissars of the U.S. S. R. and 
appeared over the signature of its chairman, 
V. Snegov. 

DECREE QUOTED 


Paragraphs No. 2 and 3 read, when trans- 
lated: 

“To the most outstanding masters of 
Soviet sport, who are systematically work- 
ing to raise their athletic, technical, and 
cultural level, and to train qualified athletic 
cadres, I order to be rendered material aid, 
arising from the proven necessity of this in 
order to guarantee their further growth. 
Material aid is to be rendered only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and on approval of 
the All-Union Committee on Affairs of 
Physical Culture and Sport attached to the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U. Ss. 5S. RB. 

“I order the chairman of republic, re- 
gional, oblast, and city committees and of 
volunteer athletic clubs to scrutinize per- 
sonally questions concerning further work 
regarding the basic profession and specialty 
of athletes who are signed up to receive 
stipends and also to get subsidies.” 


ADVICE TO BRUNDAGE 


While there is still time to avoid another 
debacle like Yalta from occuring at the 1956 
Olympic games, steps should be taken by 
Mr. Brundage’s International Olympic Com- 
mittee to determine whether Decree No. 155 
and others like it are still operative in the 
U.S. 5S. R. 

If they are, then Soviet masters of sport 
should be termed “professionals,” and 
banned from Olympic competition. 

How about it, Mr. Bundage? 
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The Unity Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, earlier this month there assem- 
bled on the campus of Northern State 
Teachers College, at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
the 13th annual Boys State, sponsored 
by the American Legion. Some 370 rep- 
resentative juniors from the high schools 
of the State, selected on the basis of 
leadership exhibited in their respective 
schools, learned of government, not from 
books, but from active participation and 
observation. 

The delegates to Boys State were di- 
vided into two parties, the Nationalists 
and the Federalists. Each party held 
nominating conventions. The candidate 
of the Nationalist Party, Wayne Hines, 
of Madison, S. Dak., was declared the 
winner only after intense and active 
campaigning by his supporters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
the inaugural speech which Wayne made 
on that occasion. One who reads the 
address is assured that America will be 
in safe hands as the younger generation 
take over and approach their task with 
the determination, the good will, and 
the humility which reflect a true sense 
of responsibility. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lieutenant Governor Muller, Governor 
Kineen, citizens of South Dakota Boys 
State of 1955, friends, and mother and dad, 
today, 150 members of the Boys State legisla- 
ture, 5 supreme court judges, and 11 consti- 
tutional officers of boys have taken the oath 
to support the constitution of Boys State, 
and to discharge.faithfully the duties of their 
respective offices. On behalf of all of them, 
let me thank all of you for the confidence 
that you have shown in us, and assure you 
that every one of these officials regards his 
as a position of trust. 

Let me begin by thanking the nationalist 
party for supporting me as candidate for 
governor. Without their unified support, vic- 
tory would have been impossible. Particu- 
larly, may I thank Eldon Eisenach, my cam- 
paign manager, and chairman of the party, 
whose capable direction was demonstrated in 
this triumph. My thanks also to my running 
mate, Noel Muller, and to the other national- 
ist candidates who campaigned long and well 
on behalf of the party. 

However, now the election is past, and 
there is only one political party in Boys 
State—the unity party. May I give my par- 
ticular thanks to Gordon Bratz, a very worthy 
and honorable opponent, for pledging his 
full and unqualified support to this admin- 
istration. It is through his pledge of sup- 
port that we have attained unity, and I can 
assure him, and all fetieralists, that all of 
my appointments have been made from the 
membership in the unity party, regardless of 
former political affiliation. 

Now may I speak for all 1955 Boy Staters, 
and direct my words to the persons and 
groups who have made possible this week of 
practable experience in democracy. To you, 
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Commander Clifton, and to the American 
Legion you represent; and to you, Dr. Loy. 
inger, and to the Northern State Teachers 
College staff, our sincere thanks, And par- 
ticularly to you gentlemen of the Boys State 
staff, who have worked long and hard that 
we may learn—and enjoy the process of 
learning—we all owe our utmost gratitude. 

This afternoon, a plaque will be dedicateq 
to the five principal founders of the South 
Dakota Boys State. Speaking for all 1955 citi. 
zens of the organization you founded, may 
I say simply that we shall try to uphold, 
now and in the future, the ideals you ex. 
emplified by starting this great institution of 
Boys State. 

Probably none of us yet understands, or 
fully appreciates, the experience of this 
week. When we think of it, we think of the 
friends we have made, from all corners of 
South Dakota, from cities, towns, and farms, 
from backgrounds as diversified as the “lang 
of infiite variety,” which is South Dakota, 
We think of the friendly competition in po. 
litical campaigns as we progressed through 
city, country, and State elections, and also 
on the basketball court and softball diamond, 
These things we think of now. 

But there is a greater and deeper experi- 
ence gained at Boys State. We have experi- 
enced government—we have lived democracy 
in action—we have actually been the govern- 
ing bodies, and the citizens, in a function- 
ing, operating system of government. Al- 
though at the moment we may not compre- 
hend fully the impact of this experience, as 
we later reflect on this week—and we vill 
as we go through life—we will understand 
the importance of these 6 short days at Boys 
State. 

We have been given an unparalleled op- 
portunity in leadership. We must accept the 
challenge it offers and assume the respon. 
sibility to work within the framework of 
democracy, for the preservation of democ- 
racy, and the perfection of democracy. 


The First City Troop of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the First City Troop of Phila- 
delphia, is the oldest military organiza- 
tion in the United States with continu- 
ous service to the present time from 
preceding the Revolution. I have i 
my hand an article from the Pennsyl- 
vania Guardsman which contains a very 
brief history of the organization. I feel 
it will be of interest to my colleagues. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoR), 
as follows: 

PRESENTING THE ist Crry Troop OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

The 28th Reconnaissance Company, 28th 
Infantry Division, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, known throughout the Nation 4s 
Philadelphia’s 1st City Troop is one of the 
most colorful National Guard units in the 
country. 

The marked enthusiasm, devotion, and 
jealous regard for the honor of the group 








1950 
marks the troop as & unique part of the 
commonwealth’s military forces. Operating 
from a privately owned armory, built from 
the personal funds of its members, these 
troopers fulfill all the requirements of a 
federally recognized unit. 

some of its members represent the sixth 
eneration serving in the organization. 
Thelt distinctive-type full-dress uniform, 
, only on the occasion of George Wash- 

ston’s birthday and November 17, the 
smniversary date of the founding of the 
saa is one of the most colorful military 
A orms seen in the Nation today. In the 
Quaker City, @ public appearance of the 
ist City Troop in full regalia and mounted, 
marks any occasion with a display of pomp 
and ceremony rarely seen in present-day 

nerica. 

“7 full-dress uniform, designed in 1774, 
is worn in replica today with little modifica- 
tion. The striking Hussar-type metal hel- 
met with its large flaring black plume, the 
plue and silver-trimmed jacket, the tight 
fitting white trousers and the high knee- 
cauntlet black cavalry boots constitutes part 
of the esprit de corps nearly 2 centuries pro- 
longed. The cost of the uniform and its 
upkeep is borne by each trooper as is the 
caddie equipment used by these history- 
ich soldiers. 

: F rr many years the 1st City Troop main- 
tained its own stable of horses, but with 
the modern transition from mounted to 
mechanized cavalry in the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, the troop considered it un- 
feasible to continue the practice. At pres- 
ent, mounts are rented when the occasion 
demands, 

It is of interest to mention that the only 
difference that exists between the officer and 
that of the enlisted men is in the knot-and- 
loop formation on the lower sleeves orna- 
menation. Each trooper wears, as did those 
in colonial times, a silver sword and scab- 
bard and silver handwrought spurs. Each 
officer and enlisted man wears similar rank 
designations as comparable to those he holds 
in the Pennsylvania National Guard. 

The only individual member of the proud 
Pennsylvania unit who wears a different uni- 
form is the troop bugler. Of similar design 
and pattern as the others, it is entirely red 
with silver adornments. In keeping with 
tradition and incorporated into the regular 
weekly scheduled drills as the 28th Recon- 
naissance Company, all formations are ex- 
ecuted by prescribed Army bugle calls. This 
practice dates back continuously to the time 
of its origin as a military unit. 

To the troop goes the honor of escorting 
25 Presidents of the United States and nu- 
merous leaders of many nations throughout 
the world at the time of their visits to Phila- 
delphia. 

The Pennsylvania National Guard is proud 
of the Ist City Troop and holds this guard 
unit in high esteem. Continuation of tra- 
ditions established by their early forefathers 
is a manifestation of the missions we all 
share as modern Minute Men today. 

HISTORICAL NOTES 

Organized as the Light Horse of the City 
of Philadelphia November 17, 1774, the troop 
ils the oldest active military component in 
continuous service in the United States. The 
first volunteer cavalry troop organized in 
defense of the Colonies, it has taken part in 
very war in which volunteer cavalry has 
Served, 

Under Captain Morris throughout the Rev- 
olution, the troop was engaged in the Battles 
of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Ger- 
mantown, and was twice honored by General 
Washington with personal letters of thanks. 

In the War of 1812, after the burning of 
Washington, the unit was on duty for 4 
Months in Maryland. 

_Tn the Civil War the troop was the only 

“unteer cavalry accepted under Lincoln’s 


worl 


unif 
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first call for 3 months’ service. It served 
twice during the war as a unit and rendered 
great assistance in raising other units. Sixty- 
eight members were commissioned officers, 
2 becoming major generals and 9 brigadier 
generals. 

In the Spanish-American War, the troop 
volunteered as a unit. It left Philadelphia 
April 28, 1898, for Mount Gretna where it was 
sworn into the United States service. Sail- 
ing on the Massachusetts on July 28, it joined 
General Brook’s cOmmand in the Puerto 
Rican campaign, the first volunteer troop to 
land on the island. The unit, without a 
single loss, was mustered out November 21, 
1898. 

During the disturbances on the Mexican 
border the troop was on active duty from 
June 23, 1916, to January 23, 1917, near Fort 
Bliss, El Paso. Tex. 

During World War I, the troop accompa- 
nied the 28th division to Camp Hancock, Ga. 
It was converted to the 103d Trench Mortar 
Battery and it took part in the Oise-Aisne 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives and supported 
the 91st Division in Belgium. In all, 242 
members served in the war, 183 of whom were 
commissioned. 

In World War II, the troop was called 
into Federal service February 17, 1941. 
Most of the unit was already commissioned 
and a new troop of 146 men was organized 
as Troop A of the 104th Cavalry Reconnais- 
sance Regiment. It’s history is marked by 
service at Indiantown Gap, maneuvers in the 
Carolinas, and duty in Philadelphia, and on 
the west coast. Sixty-nine members served 
in World War II and 232 were commissioned. 

During the Korean emergency the troop 
which was the 28th Reconnaissance Company 
was federalized on September 5, 1950, and 
was stationed at Camp Atterbury, Ind. until 
November 15,1951. It accompanied the 28th 
Infantry Division to Germany where its 
members served until rotated to the inac- 
tive National Guard upon the expiration of 
their Federal service. 

The troop today, under Capt. William S. 
Stokes, Jr., has been reorganized as the 28th 
Reconnaissance Company of the 28th In- 
fantry Division and is entirely mechanized. 

Since its inception, over 40 members of the 
troop have given their lives in the Nation’s 
service. From 1774, to date the troop has 
elected and enrolled 1,500 members, and the 
Officers elected in that period have without 
exception first served in the ranks of the 
troop. There are today nearly 500 living 
members on the active, nonactive, and 
honorary rolls. 

The original troop standard, presented by 
Captain Markoe in 1775 is the earliest ex- 
ample of 13 stripes being used on an Ameri- 
can banner. 

The troop has acted as escort on official 
and State occasions to 25 Presidents. 





Danger to Independent Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an en- 
lightening and interesting editorial pub- 
lished in the Triumph-Monterey Prog- 
ress, entitled “Danger to Independent 
Business.” The editorial analyzes the 
Attorney General’s Committee To Study 
Antitrust Laws. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DANGER TO INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


Small, medium size, and even what most 
of us would consider fairly large businesses 
will soon feel a new squeeze if plans of At- 
torney General Brownell are put into effect. 
Brownell recently appointed a committee on 
antitrust laws whose report has just been 
published. Members of the committee in- 
cluded the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division. 

The report would, in effect, scrap much of 
our antitrust laws and in the name of pro- 
moting competition, would actually promote 
monopoly and stifle competition by elimi- 
nating independent businesses. And inde- 
pendent businesses include many million- 
dollar corporations which are competing with 
billion-dollar near monopolies. 

Basically, the committee’s report stems 
from a distorted interpretation of what is 
meant by free enterprise and competition. 
To Brownell’s committee free enterprise is 
a throwback to the economic days before the 
turn of the century and the era of America’s 
“robber barons” of industry. It means in 
short that a corporation should be permitted 
to grow and expand by any means short of 
murder and may wipe out its competitors 
regardless of the consequences to the na- 
tional economy, to the consumers, or to our 
society at large. 

If we remember our history, it is this eco- 
nomic theory that produced the vast eco- 
nomic empires of the Rockefellers, Morgans, 
and Vanderbilts. The abuses of this period 
led to the passage of the antitrust acts start- 
ing with Sherman Act in 1890 and continu- 
ing with the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Robinson-Patman Act, 
Miller-Tydings law, and McGuire Act. 

The theory of the antitrust laws is that 
the public and our economy is best served 
placing as many businesses as possible in rea- 
sonable competition with each other. To 
that end, regulations are made to prevent 
monopoly and unfair competition. The 
Government looks askance at cartels or tend- 
encies of any one company or combine to 
control an industry or trade market. 

This has been public policy of both Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations 
since the trust-busting days of Teddy Roose- 
velt. Therefore it is disturbing to find a 
report by high Government officials advocat- 
ing a return to the days of jungle tactics in 
business. 

In the guise of ending Government regu- 
lations of business, the committee would 
scrap much of the present protection given 
independent business. For example, the 
committee would abolish fair-trade laws 
claiming that they are at odds with a dyna- 
mic free-enterprise system. Actually an end 
to fair trade would put the average business- 
man on Main Street at the mercy of the 
large chains and the discount houses. 

The committee would also end the provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act which 
protect retail distributors against discrimi- 
matory pricing practices by manufacturers 
by which manufacturers are not permitted 
to work out deals with favored customers 
that would put other distributors in an un- 
favorable competitive position. This is de- 
signed to prevent collusion to wipe out 
competition. 

So-called reasoning behind the commit- 
tee’s atttude has both a familiar and omi- 
nous ring. According to the report, the 
relaxation of the antitrust laws would only 
squeeze out unprofitable businesses. Even 
further, Brownell’s committee claims that the 
fair-trade laws result in “subsidies for in- 
efficient operators,” in the form of higher 
prices paid by consumers. 
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Printers Ink, the national advertising and 
marketing trade magazine, says bluntly that 
“phrase (in the report) is more an argumen- 
tative exercise in semantics than in logic.” 
It states that fair trade “is a protection 
against monopoly at retail levels, it improves 
the national purchasing power by enabling 
large numbers of people to earn a living by 
operating numerous small-business enter- 
prises which would otherwise perish, and it 
implements a fundamental American psy- 
chological concept of the desirable way of 
life, by obstructing a process under which 
smaller retail establishments—many of them 
operated on a family basis—would otherwise 
be increasingly absorbed by ever-enlarging, 
impersonal retail giants.” 

The marketing magazine then points out 
that by encouraging small business with 
fair-trade laws, a large number of outlets 
are provided for manufacturers’ products. 
This provides an expanding market and per- 
mits a manufacturer to set lower prices 
based on greater volume of production. On 
the other hand, while cutthroat competition 
may result in lower prices momentarily, in 
the long-range picture the chains and mo- 
nopolies always raise prices to high levels as 
soon as they have eliminated their competi- 
tors. 

While there seems little likelihood that the 
present Democratic Congress will change any 
of the antitrust laws for Brownell and his 
committee, businessmen can wonder at what 
kind of enforcement those laws will receive 
at the hands of officials so dedicated to 
monopoly. 

It would appear that the aim of the Eisen- 
hower administration is not only to squeeze 
out small farmers, but intends to use the 
same tactics to squeeze out independent 
businessmen. It expiodes the myth that the 
present administration is for the business- 
man. It is not. The administration is 
against the interests of most businessmen. 
It is for the giant monopolies and cartels 
and should be branded as such, 


Flag Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
it was my privilege to address a Flag 
Day celebration in Baraboo, Wis. One 
of my themes was the importance of 
strengthening United States prepared- 
ness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRUE LOYALTY TO OuR FLAG IN THIS DYNAMIC 
AGE 


It is a great privilege to join with the 
citizens of Baraboo and the surrounding area 
in this proud, patriotic observance. 

I am particularly pleased to appear here 
under the auspices of our friends in the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
Their constant demonstration of their fra- 
ternal creed of charity, justice, brotherly 
love, and fidelity is an inspiration to us all. 

Certainly, too, Elks lodges have always 
been model centers of American patriotism, 
centers of fervent loyalty to the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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Today, more than ever before in our his- 
tory, the beloved banner of our country holds 
a manifold deep meaning for us and for all 
mankind. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OLD GLORY 


Just what does Old Glory signify to us 
today. 

First, the Stars and Stripes symbolizes the 
generations of Americans who have fought 
and died that it might wave high over the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 

It symbolizes the men who carried the 
Stars and Stripes through the bloodstained 
snows of Valley Forge. 

The Union battalions which held firm to 
it on the ridge of Gettysburg. 

The Rough Riders who held it high, as 
they stormed up San Juan Hill. 

The Doughboys who clutched it to them 
as they braved the machinegun nests of the 
Argonne Forest. 

The Leathernecks who planted it high 
above the bloodstained slopes of Mount 
Suribachi. 

The patriots who carried it ashore when 
they stormed Inchon—these are the heroes 
to whom you and I are eternally indebted. 

By their sacrifices they kept this Republic 
free and independent and indivisible. 


HOPE FOR ENSLAVED MILLIONS 


Secondly, the Stars and Stripes symbolizes 
the hope of enslaved hundreds of millions. 

More than 900 million people throughout 
the civilized world today are enslaved under 
the greatest despotism in man’s history. 

To them the red banner of the Commu- 
nist Kremlin is the most hated symbol of 
tyranny, while the red, white, and blue of 
this constitutional Republic is the foremost 
symbol of freedom—of eventual liberation. 

It is only by virtue of our very existence— 
it is only by virtue of our unalterable dedi- 
cation to man’s freedom everywhere—that 
hope remains undimmed behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


SYMBOL OF OUR PREPAREDNESS 


Thirdly, Old Glory today is a symbol of 
vigilant peace. 

Today Old Glory flies in more than four 
dozen countries throughout the world at the 
outer ramparts of United States defense. 

You can see it at Air Force bases from 
Morocco to Greenland, from Turkey to Oki- 
nawa. You can see it on destroyers and 
aircraft carriers of the 7th Fleet ready off 
the embattled coast of Formosa. 

You can see it in the bases of American 
ground forces—totaling more than 1% mil- 
lion men who are stationed throughout the 
world. 

They are the “minutemen” of 1955. They 
are sentinels of peace. 

By their presence abroad, they serve notice 
to the Kremlin that we will tolerate no 
further aggression. They serve notice that 
we will retreat no further. We will permit 
the Soviet bear to gobble up no more subject 
peoples. 

By our military preparedness, by our 
mighty Strategic Air Force, and by our tre- 
mendous stockpile of nuclear weapons, we 
serve notice that we are ready for any 
emergency. 

We tell the Kremlin in effect that we de- 
spise war, but that we are prepared for war 
because we despise slavery even more than 
we despise conflict. 

America’s vigilant preparedness is the 
greatest deterrent to world war III, and 
Old Glory’s presence throughout the world 
proves that we Americans are instantly alert 
to our farflung responsibilities. 

THE AGE OF SUPERSONIC SPEED 

We prove that we know we are living in 
a contracted world—in an age of supersonic 
speed. 

The American continent can be crossed by 
jet planes in less than 3% hours. The At- 
lantic Ocean can be crossed in approximately 
the same time. Here in Baraboo we are no 
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more than 7 hours away from Soviet air. 
bases, even if you compute the travel time in 
terms of very slow bombers. 

And by the speed of a guided missile— 
which may someday travel at 10,000 miles 
per hour—Baraboo may be only one-half 
hour away—I repeat—one-half hour—from 
Soviet launching sites at the Arctic Circle. 

Already for purposes of defense around the 
city of Milwaukee is being built our own nest 
of guided-missile sites—Nike sites. Near 
Kansasville, 30 miles southwest of Milwau- 
kee, is to be built a new $16 million Air 
Defense Command jet base. 

I have suggested that this new base be 
named in honor of the late Maj. Richard Ira 
Bong, Wisconsin’s ace of aces, in World War 
II, and Secretary of the Air Force Talbott 
has responded by stating that he regards my 
suggestion as “a most meritorious one.” 

The NIKE sites, the jet air base—these 
are grim reminders to us today that there is 
no possibility that we can be isolated from 
the world by the mere oceans. 

Our country is in every other nation’s 
backyard whether we like it or not. What 
happens to other nations beyond our bor. 
ders crucially affects us here in Baraboo, 
We cannot stick our heads in the ground 
like ostriches. We cannot evade our re- 
sponsibilities. 

Either we help lead the world to peace 
and freedom, or the Kremlin will lead the 
world to war and slavery. That is the only 
alternative; that is the only choice, 


DON’T TREAD ON US 


Under our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, we are, -however, amply fulfill- 
ing our responsibilities. We are not shirk- 
ing our obligations. We are fulfilling the 
deepest meaning of the Stars and Stripes to 
all mankind—a meaning of preserving the 
dignity of man, a meaning of vigilance. 

We are fulfilling, too, a meaning which 
was conveyed by a colonial flag in the 
war of the revolution, a flag which showed 
a coiled rattlesnake. Under it was the 
inscription: “Don’t tread on me.” 

So, today, we say to the Kremlin, “don't 
tread on us; don’t try pushing us around; 
and don’t try pushing our friends around.” 


THE SOVIET PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Of course, we know that the Soviet Union 
is engaged on a mammoth so-called “peace 
offensive” today. It is trying to keep West 
Germany in a state of neutralism; it is 
trying to establish so-called “normal and 
cordial” relations with Japan. 

It is trying to build up support for its 
phony “disarmament proposals.” 

It is trying to convey the impression 
that the “leopard” is changing its spots. 

As for ourselves, we are prepared to con- 
fer, to negotiate, to explore all possibilities 
of peace without appeasement. But we 
definitely are not building up our hopes 
for “an awful let-down.” We are not 
blindly assuming that the “millenium” has 
come in the East-West relations, 

We remember the dismal Soviet record 
of doublecrossing in the past. 

We remember that the Reds have broken 
50 out of 52 major agreements which they 
have made with the West since the recog- 
nition of Russia 22 years ago. 

We are hopeful that some progress may 
be made in relieving tensions. But we are 
not going to delude ourselves into for- 
getting that the Soviets have never 4l- 
tered their fundamental plan to dominate 
and conquer the world. 


NO SO-CALLED LAST CHANCE OF PEACE 


Nonetheless, in the months up ahead, We 
will have several excellent opportunities t0 
try to improve East-West relations. 

We will have an opportunity at the San 
Francisco Conference which will open a week 
from now, on the occasion of the 10th annl- 
versary of the signing of the United Nations 
Charter. 
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we wil have an opportunity in July at the 
pig four “meeting at the summit,” in Geneva. 
We will have an opportunity again a month 
Jater at the United Nations Atoms for Peace 
conference in Geneva. 

And there will be other opportunities. We 
must capitalize on all of them in order to 
prevent a third troubled world war. 

There is no so-called “fone last chance” 
for peace, any more than there 1s a so-called 
“one Jast chance” to enjoy life. 

Bvery single day offers us new opportuni- 
ties for living and new opportunities for 
peace. Let us not become downhearted or 
filled with thoughts of gloom or doom. 
There is no need to exaggerate our difficulties 
with the Soviet Union. 

Our difficulties with godless, imperialist 
communism are many and they are deep and 
they will be long lasting. 

But they are not unsolvable; they do not 
mean a so-called inevitable war, provided we 
are strong, provided we are ready, provided 
that we are vigilant, and provided we do not 
lose faith. 

PATRIOTISM BY DEEDS, NOT JUST WORDS 


I have stated earlier, my friends, that we 
should so live our lives as to prove that we 
are truly loyal to Old Glory, to the 48 be- 
loved starts in a field of blue, with 13 alter- 
nate red and white stripes. 

I have pointed out how every day we may 
symbolize our pledge of allegiance to the flag 
which was beheld through the “rocket’s red 
lare.” 

, To my way of thinking, the finest way to 
prove our faithfulness to Old Glory is by our 
constant deeds, not simply by our occa- 
sional words. 

To my way of thinking, it is inconsistent 
to pledge allegiance to the flag and then to 
allow our country to take actions which are 
harmful to the cause of the flag. 


THREE PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE 


In the few moments remaining to me TI 
should like to list three of the fields which I 
think need remedying—three of the actions 
and inactions which impair the well being 
of our Armed Forces, and in effect of our flag 
and our country. 


NEED FOR RESERVE BILL 


One of the most critical such situations is 
the present tieup in the Congress on the 
military manpower program. 

It is an unfortunate—indeed, it is a shock- 
ing—fact that the crucial legislation to build 
up a 2,900,000-man Ready Reserve by 1960 is 
snagged in the House of Representatives on 
the issue of racial relations. 

I earnestly hope—as the President of the 
United States hopes—that this issue can be 
quickly resolved. I ask you, my friends, 
How can the Soviet Union believe that we 
really mean business; how can it believe that 
we are really alert when it sees us tie our- 
selves up in parliamentary knots on a crucial 
bill like this, absolutely necessary for our 
own survival? 

But regardless of Soviet attitude, this bill, 
in present or slightly revised form, will as- 
sure Justice for draftee and volunteer. It 
will assure Justice for our reservists (who 
too often have been shabbily and arbitrarily 
treated by our Government). It will bring 
units up to strength which are now mere 
skeletons. It will help minimize casualties 
in the event of conflict. 

s The military manpower plan must, there- 
-ore, pass within the next 30 to 45 days. 

Somehow the parliamentary issue of a 
Segregation or nonsegregation amendment 
Must be resolved. I personally believe that 
Americans of all races, sharing the same uni- 
form, should share opportunity to serve in 
the same—Regular, Reserve, and National 
Guard units. 

But I do not believe that this issue, how- 
‘ver important it is, is bigger than the 
bee Survival of this country. And I do not 
ms ileve that men of reason are so inadequate 

tat they cannot settle it in good faith. 
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PROVIDE INCENTIVE FOR MILITARY CAREERS 


A second problem likewise arises in con- 
nection with the men of our Armed Forces. 

I refer in particular to the skilled pilots of 
our Air Force. The fact of the matter is that 
we have been running a stop-an-go, on- 
again, off-again program. 

We have been alternately recruiting thou- 
sands of pilots and then discharging them 
or complacently watching them bid us 
good-bye. 

We have been spending literally billions 
of dollars in training young men in modern 
high-speed aircraft. Then, for a variety of 
reasons, we have failed to provide suffi- 
cient incentive for these men to make a 
career of the Armed Forces. 

As a result, our billions of dollars of in- 
vestment in them has virtually been lost. 
In some instances, there have actually been 
wholesale releases of pilots and pilot trainees. 

This stop-and-go situation—this alternate 
dumping and replenishing of our air-pilot 
supply—is utterly wasteful and utterly 
harmful to the national well-being. 

I say to you that only a 5- or 10-percent 
rate of reenlistment is a fantastic com- 
mentary on our failure thus far to solve this 
uncertain problem for our servicemen—in 
Air Force, Army, and Navy. 

The problem must be met once and for 
all. 


MILITARY RESEARCH MUST BE STRENGTHENED 


There is a third problem as regards our 
Armed Forces, and it is the problem of how 
to accelerate and strengthen their research 
programs. 

Recently, the famous Hoover Commission 
commented very pointedly on Defense De- 
partment research. What it said was un- 
fortunately not too encouraging. The Com- 
mission did praise certain advances which 
have been made by our services. 

At the same time, it reported that the 
services do not have a good and consistent 
overall record in adopting new suggestions. 

The plain fact of the matter is that many 
of the greatest advances of military tech- 
nology in our country have been adopted— 
not because of the eager acceptance of the 
services, but at the least despite their re- 
luctance, and at the most, despite their bit- 
ter opposition. 

From the days of our own pioneering Gen. 
Billy Mitchell down to the present days of 
Adm. Hyman Rickover, the services have at 
times bitterly resisted some of the foremost 
military prophets in their own ranks. They 
didn’t want Billy Mitchell’s bombers, and 
they didn’t want Admiral Rickover’s atomic 
submarine. 

There is disturbing evidence to indicate 
that some of the brass have their doubts 
about the real significance of an atomic- 
powered warplane, and that they are not 
revising Overall strategy as fast as possible— 
based upon the impact of atomic-powered 
surface and underseas craft. 

Now, I want to be fair to our Armed Forces. 
I am proud of our services, proud of their 
gallantry and fidelity. And I certainly do 
not believe in blanket criticism. 

But I do not believe in their infallibility 
and I do not believe in closing my eyes to 
reality. 

So, I say that the able Hoover Commission 
recommendations for strengthening research 
in the Armed Forces must be adopted. 

Military bureaucracy can be twice as 
strangling as civilian bureaucracy. That is 
because of the necessary military element of 
strong discipline and the relative inability 
of lower ranking Officers to appeal against an 
unwise decision from above, if it is adopted. 

I am not dismissing conventional strategy 
and weapons and units. I am not one who 
believes that magical push-button instru- 
ments are going overnight to take the place 
of all ground forces or sea units or air units. 


But I do believe that the greatest single 
superiority which we have over the Soviet 
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Union is the superiority in the brainpower 
and the industrial power of freemen. And 
recent evidences indicate that we are allow- 
ing our margin of technical superiority to 
disappear. Recent evidences confirm that 
the Soviet Union is successfuly racing to 
catch up with us in every field in which we 
have had supremacy. 

Let us bring United States science to the 
fore again. So-called “ivy-towered” scien- 
tists, often working in American universities, 
have time after time come up with better 
ideas, more practical ideas, than some of the 
leaders of our Armed Forces. 

I believe that we need a totally new atti- 
tude in relation to the great scientific asset 
of our country. I believe that we should find 
out what the scientists really think about 
current military planning. 

I do not believe, of course, in ignoring 
years of experience in uniform, which have 
been built up by our military leaders. They 
are entitled—truly entitled—to our respect. 
But when, as, and if they show themselves 
as lagging in imagination and in enterprise, I 
do not believe that they should be allowed 
to have a stranglehold over new inventions 
and technology. 

We need top scientific brains to go all-out 
to cope with the problem of radar defense. 
We need it for new intercontinental guided 
and ballistic systems. We need it in a thou- 
sand and one other ways, and I say we have 
got to get it, if we are to survive. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the steps neces- 
sary for our survival. 

By taking these actions, we may truly 
prove our allegiance to the Red, White, and 
Blue. 

It has been a great privilege to be with 
you today at this patriotic assembly. 

I know that our faith and confidence in 
America’s future is even stronger now than 
ever before, by virtue of our coparticipation 
in this great event. 





The Cry Is Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Mr. James F. O’Neil, past 
national commander of the American 
Legion and at present the publisher of 
the American Legion Monthly, at the 
national convention of the Yankee Divi- 
sion Veterans’ Association held in Man- 
chester on June 11, 1955. 

This is an outstanding address, and 
one which I think Members of Congress 
and the general public of this country 
will definitely be interested in. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THE Cry Is PEACE 
(By James F. O'Neil) 

What I am going to talk about tonight 
may be summarized in seven words that were 
uttered many centuries ago by the Old Tes- 
tament prophet Jeremiah. Those words 
were: “Peace, peace: and there was no 
peace.” 

Those words appear in the 14th verse of 
the sixth chapter of Jeremiah. Now Id 
like to quote the 12th verse of that same 
chapter. 
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“And their houses shall be turned over 
to others, with their lands and their wives 
together: for I will stretch forth my hand 
upon the inhabitants of the land, saith the 
Lord.” 

Since history has a way of repeating itself, 
it is interesting to recall what was happen- 
ing in Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s day. It was 
indeed a time for lamentation since Pales- 
tine was under attack from powerful ene- 
mies, and Jeremiah predicted the destruc- 
tion of the temple if the people did not 
change their ways. For attempting to warn 
his people against government policies and 
personal practices which he felt would prove 
disastrous, he was persecuted and impris- 
oned, and finally he fled to Egypt. 

There are some parallels in our present 
day. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy 
today to realize that while the cry is peace, 
there is no peace; and we are well aware 
that we have already been invaded—infil- 
trated is the word. Further, we all realize 
that the enemy is not using his armies at 
present, only because his usual strategy of 
infiltration is working quite satisfactorily. 
We know these things not only because we 
see them happening but because our Com- 
munist enemy has spelled them out for us. 

But what happens when someone calls 
attention to those things? He gets the same 
treatment in some quarters that was meted 
out to Jeremiah back in 600 B. C. If you 
think I exaggerate, may I remind you what 
happened to Vice President Nixon, Douglas 
MacArthur, Senator Knowland, Martin Dies, 
and a few others? None have been im- 
prisoned as the Old Testament prophet was, 
but they have been given some pretty shabby 
treatment in important places by some im- 
portant people. 

So, even though we all know it’s a snare 
and a delusion, the popular thing to do now 
is echo the slogan “Peace, it’s wonderful,” 
and hope that the 1955 model dove of peace 
will have a slightly longer life than the one 
that was hatched by Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain in 1938. ‘You will recall that that 
red-coated British pigeon fluttered forth 
under the motto “Peace in our time.” I 
don’t know what the normal life expectan- 
cy of a dove may be, but I think that Cham- 
berlain’s bird was knocked off by a German 
Mauser long before it reached maturity. 

Now, just as the world applauded the 
Prime Minister when he shoved his umbrella 
under his arm and flew off to Munich, so 
we are expected to cheer as our leaders start 
climbing upward, ever upward, to a foggy 
summit for still another pilgrimage to pro- 
mote peace. However, I wish they would 
carry with them a large framed sampler, to 
be hung on the conference room wall. On 
it should be these words, from the Commu- 
nist Manifesto: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their aims can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all the existing social con- 
ditions. Let the ruling class tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The  proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. Workers of all coun- 
tries, unite.” 

Unfortunately, no one is likely to be so 
impolite as to bring up any such embar- 
rassing subjects as that. The talk will 
doubtless be on a higher plane, dealing with 
such dazzling prospects as world trade, dis- 
armament, peaceful coexistence, and who 
knows? We may even get a few more of our 
imprisoned flyers back. At the conclusion 
of the festivities, to the trumpeting of the 
propagandists we will be informed that cer- 
tain papers have been signed and we can 
stop worrying about such fairy tales as Soviet 
aggression. 

Only last year, that great American patriot, 
William Z. Foster, head of the Communist 
Party, United States of America, told what 
we could expect in an article in the official 
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party-line magazine Political Affairs. Not 
only did he say it was possible to coexist with 
the U. S. S. R., he proclaimed it as a neces- 
sity—for the good of the United States, of 
course. This country had finally recognized 
the failure of its war policy, said Foster, be- 
cause it was evident that Wall Street couldn’t 
lick the Soviet fatherland. Also, he said, 
there was growing concern about “the sin- 
ister growth of McCarthy fascism in the 
United States." Those are Foster’s words. 
So, obviously, the time had come for Ameri- 
cans to coexist with the nice people in the 
Kremlin. 

However, there was just one fly in the 
William Z. Foster ointment, and the fly was 
slightly larger than a B-42 bomber. To co- 
exist it would be necessary for the so-called 
democratic people residing in this country 
to kick out the Wall Streeters and warmon- 
gers running the country and give it new 
management. In other words, turn the 
country over to Commissar Foster and com- 
pany. These little technicalities always 
manage to come up whenever Communists 
hold conferences, and the chances are that 
something of this general nature may make 
the upcoming Summit sessions no more pro- 
ductive for our side than were Yalta, Tehe- 
ran, and other meeting places. 

The very fact that William Z. Foster is 
speaking for the Kremlin fathers is proof of 
that. Let us not forget that Foster is the 
mouthpiece who specializes in the hard, anti- 
capitalist, anti-American commie line. For 
a time they had a fellow named Browder 
working as boss man of the Communist 
Party United States of America. Browder 
was the 100 percent, superpatriotic, flag- 
waving type of American Communist. He 
thought the revolution should be fought 
with cream puffs instead of hand grenades, 
and was willing to postpone it until after 
we made it possible for Russia to fight off the 
Germans. But after we won the war for the 
Russians, you'll recall, Stalin went back to 
his nasty habits and Browder was booted out 
of his job as Commissar of the United States. 
And back came Toughy Guy Willie Foster— 
the man whose poor health made it impossi- 
ble for him to stand trial as a Communist 
leader. 

Anyway, bad heart notwithstanding, Fos- 
ter is now in there calling the plays for the 
big Red team. And Foster is a hard man, 
determined to see that the United States 
of America gets its come-uppance. 

The strangest thing of all is that almost 
everybody knows what’s cooking except those 
who refuse to see. It reminds me of attend- 
ing a football game at the Yale Bowl or the 
Harvard Stadium. Up in the stands, tens 
of thousands of spectators can see the sig- 
nals being called and followed, and it’s hard 
to understand why the players down on the 
field can’t see what is being set up for them. 
Suddenly—Bam—they’re caught flatfooted 
as the out-of-towners take the ball over for 
a touchdown on a sneak play. Didn’t our 
fellows see it coming? Didn’t the coach 
warn them about such an offensive? Didn’t 
they know that Khrushchev and Bulganin 
and all those other Irish always play it that 
way? 

Apparently not. Not even when our home 
team can read all about it, and study in ad- 
vance the diagram that their opponents are 
going to use. 

Here it is, spelled out in simple language 
by Lenin: 

“The strictest loyalty to the ideas of com- 
munism must be combined with the ability 
to make all the necessary compromises, to 
‘tack,’ to make agreements, zigzags, retreats, 
and so on, in order to accelerate the coming 
into power of the Communists.” 

And does it work? That Russian razzle- 
dazzle has given the big Red team of diplo- 
mats an unbroken string of victories against 
every opponent. And in all the seasons 
they’ve been playing they haven’t lost a man. 
That is if you except a few fellows such as 
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Beria, Trotsky and several others who got 
clipped in the locker room or under the 
grandstand by some of their teammates. 

If you'd like to have the score on what 
they’ve accomplished, here it is, courtesy of 
the U. S. News & World Report, which re. 
ported it in detail a few weeks ago: 

“Talks with Russians to date: 106 million 
words. Agreements reached: 52. Agree. 
ments violated by Russians: 50. Agreements 
kept: 2.” 

The two they kept were on matters which 
were of benefit to the Russians. Naturally, 

Anyway, as Father Divine would say, 
“Peace, it’s wonderful.” 

What is the bait this time? It's pretty 
obvious since we've seen it being cooked up 
by such fine fellows as Krishna Menon, Pandit 
Nehru, and other global troubleshooters, To 
date we have received back four out of sey. 
eral hundred Americans illegally imprisoned, 
We may get 11 more. Austria is given a 
treaty that 1s overdue by many years. We 
hear about a neutral zone, and are getting 
hints that Russia is going to ease up on its 
program of murder and mayhem in its slave 
countries. We hear that there may be a lot 
of money in it, for us, as for the British, in 
the form of trade. We hear a lot of other 
“malarkey,” too. 

However, the fact is that Khrushchev is in 
trouble, and so is his No. 2 boy, Mao Tse. 
tung. There is trouble within both Russia 
and China, serious trouble, because of crop 
failures and because the enslaved peoples 
in the satellite countries are acting up. 
They want us to give them another breather, 
long enough to fasten the lid. They want 
us to help destroy ourselves by conniving 
with them in setting up a so-called neutral 
zone across Europe, and we are also expected 
to concur in neutralizing and thus destroy- 
ing the force which might deliver China 
from Red domination. And along with this 
they want trade. In their language that 
means food and other things which they 
desperately need. And they all know us weil 
enough to realize that we will probably give 
them these things, free, gratis, for nothing, 
and no strings attached. 

Farfetched? Wait and see. In return we 
will get some lovely scrolls, suitable for 
framing, which will make us nauseous 4 
decade or so from now. In them the word 
“peace”’ will appear repeatedly, in Russian and 
English, but there won’t be a single clue to 
what the Russians really have in mind. No, 
you have to go to Lenin, the master, for that. 
Here is Lenin’s dictum, never counter- 
manded: 

“We are living,” he said, “not merely in 
a state but in a system of states; and it is 
inconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue to exist for a long period 
side by side with imperialistic states. Ulti- 
mately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states is inevitable.” 

But, despite everything that has happened 
since the Bolsheviks stole the Russian Revo- 
lution in 1918, we still have among us peo- 
ple who are capable of thinking that this 
time they really are sincere. This time they 
really want peace. Never mind the 50 
treaties they have violated to date. This 
may turn out to be one they will honor— 
the third. 

You will pardon me if I remain uncon- 
vinced, and believe that while Russia's right 
hand is extended in friendship, her left hand 
continues to carry a well-used dagger. 

Further, I believe that most people think 
as I do, and question the wisdom of even 
setting down with these treacherous people, 
let alone coaxing them to such a meeting. I 
am well aware that everybody is sick and 
tired of hot wars and cold wars, too, but has 
Soviet Russia really done enough to justify 
all this hullabaloo about peace? I see little 
sign of it. Even the concessions that she 
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appears to be making are considerably less 
than when you look beneath the surface. 
And in most places she is still the same in- 
corrigible Soviet. Even in the relatively 
minor things, such as the toll she arbitrarily 
slapped on trucks using the autobahn be- 
tween Berlin and the free world. 

We had a great New Englander who had 
a genius for expressing truth simply and 
forcefully. Our. diplomats should read 
Ralph Waldo Emerson before they leave for 
Geneva. He, too, wrote about peace, and 
said; “Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles.” Its something to 
think about, but when we think of some of 
the things that have come out of our global 
meetings and conferences, it is ironic even 
to use the phrase, “the triumph of princi- 
ples.” Instead, our present mess can be 
attributed to the fact that we have had too 
many negotiations with people of no prin- 
ciples, and in our dealings we have shown 
ourselves as unprincipled as they are. That, 
Irecognize, is a terrible indictment of certain 
people who have served as diplomats and 
statesmen, but the facts stare at us. And 
we are doing penance for their sacrifice of 
principle, and our children and grandchil- 
dren will continue to suffer for their sins. 

Well, what should we do about it? 

There are those who think we should ig- 
nore the present siren song from the Krem- 
lin, and refuse to participate in any further 
meetings until the Russians show more evi- 
dence of good faith. 

Iam not one of those. But I think we 
ought to approach any dealings with Khrush- 
chev and company much as we'd approach a 
fellow like Serge Rubinstein in a business 
deal. We should recognize that we're deal- 
ing with a vicious, predatory bunch who are 
out to fleece us and cut our throats in the 
bargain, but knowing that we can at least 
listen while they speak their piece. 

As a matter of fact, we have no alterna- 
tive. Diplomatically, we have been backed 
into a position where we cannot refuse to 
meet the Reds. We have been put on the 
defensive as warmongers, and the Commu- 
nists have sold that idea to vast segments 
of the world’s population. To hold back 
when the Kremlinites make peaceful over- 
tures would merely confirm their propagnda 
and alienate a lot of peopel whom we don’t 
want against us, even though we know they 
aren’t actively on our side. 

One or the arguments against meeting 
with the Russkys is that this indicates to the 
enslaved peoples that we are continuing to 
acquiesce in their enslavement. That is a 
point, and we have at past conferences acted 
in a way that makes that point a valid one. 
However, if proper statesmanship is exer- 
cised, this meeting could well mark a turning 
point Knowing that the Russian’s don’t 
hold the top cards, our summiteers ought to 
do some good Yankee, New Hampshire type 
bargaining. Instead of acting like city 
yokels and buying whatever the Russians 
have that corresponds to the Brooklyn 





Bridge 

If, in some of my earlier remarks, I seemed 
pessimistic, it was because I am. I wonder 
about the outcome when I see not just a 
Willingness to meet with the Red leaders 
but an eagerness to do so. I think Tito did 
it much better when he permitted the big 
Red bosses to come and talk to him in Yugo- 
flavia, but didn’t knock himself out trying 
to be cordial. 

One might as, what is it that Tito and 
Yugoslavia have that President Eisenhower 
aid the United States of America don’t have? 
I don't recall having read that Tito had 
emissaries and intermediaries rushing 
‘round the Kremlin craving an audience. 
In fact, my recollection is that Tito was 
Pretty stiff-necked about it, and informed 
the Reds—and the world—that if they 


Wanted to talk turkey he’d listen, but not 
‘o bother if they didn’t intend to send their 
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top team. You know what happened, and 
how the Reds meekly ate crow. 

But Tito understands Communists, since 
he is one himself. We obviously do not, so 
we continue to make errors. And I just hope 
that this upcoming session will change the 
usual pattern. 

Certainly President Eisenhower ought to 
know the score. A faux pas could be dis- 
astrous in its moral effect upon a world 
that is hanging on every syllable and every 
inflection. 

Obviously, too, this President wil] not have 
an Alger Hiss advising him and doing the 
spadework. However, I hope that every last 
member of his entourage is dedicated first, 
last and always to the welfare of the United 
States of America, without any reservations 
as to our place in the world as against the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain or any other 
power. In other words, let our diplomats 
be as jealous of the rights and the welfare 
of the United States as the British diplo- 
mats will be about Great Britain, the Rus- 
sians about the U. S. S. R. and the French 
about France. And if concessions must be 
made, let us hope that our diplomats will be 
less generous and less pliable than some pre- 
vious performers have been. 


However, our approach to this conference 
shuold not be negative. That is what the 
Red strategists expect, and we will catch 
them off guard if we taky the initiative in 
setting forth a positive program. How can 
this be done? The answer can be found in 
those words of Emerson’s I quoted a few 
moments ago: 

“Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles.” 

If our diplomats are guided by that 
thought, we shall indeed make progress in 
bringing to the world hope for a genuine 
and lasting peace. 





Our Moral Obligation 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a dispatch 
of the American Committee on Italian 
Migration calling our attention to the 
urgent need for assurances required to 
accomplish the objectives of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953: 


THE URGENT NEED FOR ASSURANCES 


Elsewhere in this issue are printed the 
simple procedures to be followed for spon- 
soring Italian refugees. We cannot urge too 
strongly the need for redoubled efforts in the 
task of increasing substantially the number 
of job and housing assurances for these refu- 
gees in keeping with the intent and spirit 
of the act. 

Americans of Italian origin who are con- 
scious of the serious problem of the Italian 
manpower clot that besets Italy, have a 
moral obligation in helping to make the 
Refugee Act a success. Assurances for un- 
named refugees are needed desperately and 
although the law has been revised to admit, 
if need be, 60,000 close relatives of American 
citizens, it is nevertheless of the utmost im- 
portance that at least 15,000 visas of this 
quota be utilized for refugees. 

You may not be in a position to be a 
sponsor, but certainly in your community 
there are many who can be. You can be in- 
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strumental in bringing this problem to their 
attention and influencing their decision. 

Remember that there are thousands upon 
thousands of Italians who have lost all per- 
sonal possessions as a result of disastrous 
floods, who have been dumped back on the 
mainland of Italy from the former colonies, 
who have fied communism from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain and who are lan- 
guishing in refugee camps, in caves, hovels, 
and shacks. The future of these people is 
dim since Italy’s economy cannot absorb 
them. 

We held out the hope to some of them that 
a new life could be theirs through the 
Refugee Act. We cannot dash these hopes by 
standing -by without giving them the in- 
strument they need—job and housing as- 
surances—to help them fulfill their dream. 





Montgomery and Conflicting Philosophies 
of Sea Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, ““Montgomery and Conflicting 
Philosophies of Sea Power,” from the 
May 1955 issue of the United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings. The arti- 
cle was written by Col. J. D. Hittle, of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

All of us who are Members of Con- 
gress and know Colonel Hittle have de- 
veloped a high regard and real affection 
for him in connection with his services 
as legislative assistant to the Comman- 
dant of the United States Marine Corps. 
His modesty is such, however, that very 
few of us know of his scholarship and 
reputation as a historian. It is a privi- 
lege for me to bring that fact and this 
article therefore to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

The article was particularly significant 
because it is the first really fundamental 
rationalization for our Navy’s concept of 
the modern aircraft carrier. This de- 
fense of naval aviation and exposition 
of the nature and advantages of our bal- 
anced-fleet concept admirably explains 
the role of the Navy in our overall stra- 
tegic striking power. I am personally 
pleased with the article because it is 
written by a marine officer in defense 
of naval concepts and illustrates the 
common bond of loyalty and understand- 
ing between the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. This is a reassuring example of 
a genuine interservice cooperation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTGOMERY AND CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES 
or SEA POWER 
(By Col. J. D. Hittle) 

Few speeches in recent times have touched 
off such a widespread and heated contro- 
versy as those recently delivered by Fieid 
Marshal Montgomery. 

+ s a 





Although, in keeping with his reputation 
for clarity of thought and expression, Field 
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Marshal Montgomery undoubtedly pre- 
sented the thoughts more pointedly than 
they have been previously voiced, the fact 
remains that essential features of certain 
strategic observations stated in his recent 
speeches are neither original with him nor 
of recent origin. Many will recognize a 
familiar theme running through the fol- 
lowing excerpts from Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s November 29, 1954, speech before 
the California Institute of Technology which 
aroused such wide discussion as to defense 
strategy and particularly naval policy: 

“Naval forces require air support in the 
same way as do land forces. It is vital in 
the conditions of today, that navies called 
on to operate in the great oceans should 
have their own air forces. 

“If it is true that the seas will in the 
future be controlled mainly from the air, 
then it is for consideration whether this 
control would not be best exercised by na- 
tional air forces and not by naval forces. 
If this is the case, then navies will not in 
the future require their own air forces. 
* * * If this is true, then we should at 
once stop building any more aircraft car- 
riers, because they are very expensive and 
will not produce a dividend. * * * 

“Today the navies must handle this war 
(the war at sea). They must have the 
minimum means to insure control of the 
seas and of the approaches to essential ports 
and no more. It is essential that they 
should not dissipate those means on tasks 
which do not affect the war at sea.” 

Field Marshal Montgomery’s assertion as 
to the carrier’s impending day of doom as a 
useful instrument of war involves far more 
than the pros and cons of the future combat 
utility of that type of vessel. Actually what 
is involved, and what is reflected through- 
out the field marshal’s recent dissertations, 
is a reenunciation of a philosophy of war 
that has been repeatedly, since World War I, 
the source of doctrinal conflict in this coun- 
try and, to a lesser extent, abroad. This 
general assemblage of dove-tailing strategic 
concepts condemning the carrier as an 
inutile weapon of future war, the question- 
able future value of naval aviation, limita- 
tion of naval activity to the geographical 
limits of the sea, and primacy of one weapons 
system—in this case the air forces—con- 
stitutes the essential attributes of what has 
long been recognized as the “continental” 
philosophy of war. 

That this philosophy should clash with the 
fundamental concepts which have guided 
the development and utilization of our Na- 
tion’s naval power should be no surprise. 
The reason is simple: Continental European 
strategic thought has evolved in accordance 
with the apparent requirements of European 
warfare, geographically attuned to land 
areas. To continental European military 
thinking, the sea is a peripheral matter, and 
in this philosophy of war the sea is likewise 
@ peripheral, or secondary, consideration. 

* . . s e 


This limited recognition of sea power, in 
turn, placed artificial limitations on its role 
and weapons. The result was that naval 
development by continental European na- 
tions was focused primarily upon the weap- 
ons system required to wage war at sea, pre- 
cluding the realization of the strategic divi- 
dends that could be realized from a kind of 
naval power capable of projecting its mili- 
tary power from the sea against land objec- 
tives. 

Thus continental strategic thought, 
shackled by the artficial limitations imposed 
by a land-locked philosophy of war, produced 
the kind of naval power designed to fight 
at sea, and which proved to be virtually in- 
capable of projecting power from the sea 
against shore and inland targets. 

. > . * a 
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In contrast to the doctrinal limitations 
traditionally imposed by continental naval 
thought, the United States developed, be- 
ginning in the latter 19th century, a bold 
and unlimited brand of seapower thinking, 
culminating in the balanced naval forces 
which demonstrated their unsurpassed stra- 
tegic mobility, versatility, and shocking 
power in World War II and in the Korean 
war. Sparked by the intellectual genius of 
Alfred T. Mahan and responsive to the naval 
nature of the Spanish-American War, United 
States naval thought took its departure, in 
the latter years of the 19th century, from 
the artificially limited naval concepts of con- 
tinental Europe. From the Navy-Marine 
landing at Guantanamo Bay in the Spanish- 
American War there evolved the uniquely 
American concept of balanced fleets. In ac- 
cordance with this concept, American naval 
power adopted and developed every kind of 
combat tool required by naval commanders 
to exploit, in the technologically advanced 
atmosphere of the 20th century, the full 
combat potentialities of sea power. 

Stimulated and guided by such philosophy, 
American seapower developed, and brought 
to a high peak of combat proficiency, naval 
aviation and amphibious warfare. These 
two integral elements of our Nation’s bal- 
anced naval power serve as constant remind- 
ers of the extent to which American philos- 
ophy of seapower surpasses the continental 
in terms of scope, flexibility, malleability, 
and accumulative striking power. It is pre- 
cisely these two indispensable attributes of 
United States balanced fleets that illustrate 
and dramatize the divergence of United 
States seapower concepts from those of con- 
tinental Europe. It should be no surprise 
that continental strategic thought, preoccu- 
pied today, as it has been through modern 
history, with the Northern European plain, 
should continue to doubt the wisdom of the 
aircraft carrier and all that it implies with 
respect to American seapower. 

* + * . > 


Viewed in historical perspective, Field 
Marshal Montgomery's recently voiced 
doubts as to the future value of the carrier 
appears as a continuation of England’s naval 
air policy of 36 years ago. It was between 
World War I and World War II that British 
defense policy evinced a lack of faith in the 
future of naval aviation and carrier warfare. 
Because Field Marshal Montgomery’s opin- 
ions on that subject are so consistent with 
the official British pre-World War II policy 
regarding naval air and carriers, a brief re- 
view of such British policy and its results 
should be of value in explaining the philo- 
sophic background and identifying the origin 
of his present opinions. 

Britain in World War I had again provided 
the organizational foundation for develop- 
ment of balanced naval power. In that war 
the British air weapon developed two dis- 
tinct and separate organizations—the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Serv- 
ice. The latter was an integral element of 
the Navy and included land and sea planes. 

The echo of the final shot of World War I 
had scarcely died away before the British de- 
fense policy makers decided that the Navy 
would not require its own naval air weapon. 
In implementation of that policy decision, 
the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval 
Air Service were merged into the Royal Air 
Force. By that single act England accom- 
plished a number of things: a single Air 
Force, a turn toward continental concepts of 
naval power—the means to fight at sea so as 
to control the sea flanks of land operations, 
clearance of sea lanes and guard approaches 
to necessary ports—and another British re- 
jection of balanced naval power. 

s . * s s 

In spite of protests by the more enlight- 
ened naval officers who sensed the potential- 
ly disastrous consequences of what was tak- 
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ing place, naval air material and carrier 
warfare continued to be retained as an inte. 
gral part of the Royal Air Force. In such a 
predicament the art of naval air war inte]. 
lectually and physically withered and waste 
to the point of comparative ineffectiveness. 

This condition, reflecting official British 
lack of faith in the future of naval aviation 
and the carrier, continued for 21 years. It 
was not until early 1939, when the clouds of 
imminent war were gathering low on the 
horizon, that naval aviation was feconsti- 
tuted as a part of the Royal Navy. But as 
events were soon to demonstrate, this reme- 
dial action came too late. 

Six months after emancipation of naval 
aviation from the Royal Air Force, World War 
II began. Britain paid a high price for her 
failure to push the development of naval 
aviation (including, of course, carier design 
and techniques) during the interim between 
wars, for, according to British naval sources, 
the Royal Navy's air arm on the eve of World 
War II was at least 15 years behind that of 
the United States. As World War II was to 
prove, England’s dereliction of carrier devel- 
opment was a 21-year strategic sin that could 
not be expiated and rectified by recognition 
of the error on the eve of global war. 

The late James Forrestal, one who grasped 
the inherent genius of our concept of bal- 
anced naval power, succinctly summed up 
British post-World War I policy toward naval 
aviation by stating: 

“The consequence of this neglect was that 
the British went into the war with a totally 
inadequate naval air force.” Mr. Forrestal 
in his indictment of that erroneous policy, 
attributed the great British sea disasters— 
loss of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, 
the sinking of the Glorious off Norway, the 
1942 escape of the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
and Prince Eugen from Brest—to lack of an 
adequate naval aviation. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Forrestal by personal 
observation and study understood well the 
dire consequences that resulted from Eng- 
land’s post-World War I policy toward the 
naval air weapon and amphibious warfare. 
He spoke with great conviction as he warned 
against the great risks to which our Nation 
would be exposed by following the British 
example in naval aviation. He saw, as an 
observer in England in 1941, the results of 
the “complete oblivion which had been 
forced on naval aviation.” Such a policy 
toward the fleet air arm was the basis for 
Mr. Forrestal’s blunt statement that “the 
British never got one.” 

The reason for the absence of 4 strong 
British naval aviation was clear to Mr. For- 
restal, who placed the blame upon “the 
iron hand which the Aircraft Ministry and 
the RAF had clamped upon British naval 
aviation, and had thereby prevented the de- 
velopment of modern carrier aircraft.” 

* a s s ° 


Evaluated in the cold light of historical 
perspective, England’s decision in 1919 to 
choke off naval aviation—and with it carrier 
development—stands as one of the most 
stupendous strategic errors of modern mill- 
tary history. 

The hard but inescapable fact is that such 
failure to exploit—-as did the United States— 
the air weapon as an integral instrument of 
sea power, created a situation so broad in its 
scope and dire in its potentialities that 1% 
was beyond rectification in the 6 short 
months that intervened between the re- 
establishment of naval aviation within the 
Royal Navy and the outbreak of World War 
II. That 21-year British policy of stifling 
the development of carrier warfare had 
ramifications that extended even further 
than the sea disasters that befell the Royal 
Navy. 

In the early years of the war when the 
very survival of England depended on wit- 
ning the battle of the North Atlantic sea 
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lanes against the Nazi submarine wolf packs, 
England simply did not possess the Carriers 
that were so vitally necessary to achieve vic- 
tory. Probably no one will ever be able to 
calculate what England’s 21 years of dere- 
jection of naval aviation cost in ships, cargo, 
men, and effort. While the cost of such an 
erroneous policy may be incalculable, it is 
justifiable to state that England’s 1919 
wrong guess on the future of naval aviation 
could well have cost much more: the loss of 
the war for England, had not the Nazis made 
q similar error in failing to provide for close 
coordination of the Luftwaffe with the U- 
boat fleet. 

Such could well have been the case had 
it not been for one thing—the United States 
had not followed the example of British 
naval air between the great wars. 

* a * * *- 


The British concept of placing arbitrary 
limitations on the weapons available to her 
naval power has the demonstrable effect of 
reducing not only England’s naval air de- 
velopment but her amphibious potential as 
well. Her failure to develop a strong am- 
phibious capability is one of the towering 
paradoxes of modern military history. Yet, 
fundamentally, England’s negative policy 
toward amphibious warfare is a corollary of 
the post-World War I attitude toward naval 
aviation, 

It will be recalled that England conducted 
at Gallipoli the largest amphibious operation 
of World War I. Unfortunately for Eng- 
land, and the future course of world events, 
Gallipoli was @ British failure. As such, 
Gallipoli served to “confirm” the long-stand- 
ing belief of continental strategists that suc- 
cessful amphibious operations against for- 
tified positions were not possible in the face 
of modern quick firing and heavy caliber, 
long range weapons. The result was that 
European military strategy accepted the 
false lesson of Gallipoli, and amphibious 
warfare ceased to be recognized by Euro- 
pean thought as a major instrument of 
strategy. 

* * + « - 

Parenthetically it should be recognized 
that no such negative attitude toward am- 
phibious operations existed in the United 
States. At the very time European strategic 
thought was condemning amphibious opera- 
tions as &@ major way of war, the United 
States Navy and United States Marine Corps 
were analyzing Gallipoli’s failures, devising 
solutions, and amassing a comprehensive 
amphibious doctrine. To England and the 
other principal European powers, Gallipoli 
was failure; to the United States Navy and 
United States Marine Corps, Gallipoli was 
the modern genesis for the successful am- 
phibious doctrine that was so indispensable 
In achieving victory in World War II. 

Why, then, did England accept the failure 
of Gallipoli as a final verdict of doom for 
amphibious operation? 

In the first place England never had ac- 
cepted “the balanced fleet” concept of naval 
power. Instead, she had largely adopted 
the continental philosophy of naval power 
predicated upon the idea that navies should 
have only those weapons required for fight- 
Ing at sea, Accordingly, this line of thought 
did not provide an intellectual atmosphere 
conducive to acceptance of any kind of weap- 
ons system involving more than the orthodox 
combatant and supply vessels designed to 
fight at sea. Thus, amphibious warfare, by 
Which a nation’s military power is projected 
from the sea against land targets, could not 
be harmoniously integrated into the prevail- 
ing philosophy of naval power. Therefore it 
Was, for all practical purposes, abandoned. 

In & sense, the British rejection of amphib- 
lous operations was even more final and 
Conclusive than was that of naval aviation. 
It will be remembered that in the latter case, 
British policymakers belatedly sensed their 
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error, and reconstituted naval aviation as a 
part of the Navy in 1939, on the eve of World 
War II. Not so with respect to amphibious 
operations. As late as 1939 a prominent 
British naval official reportedly observed that 
he could foresee no extensive use of large 
amphibious operations in future war. At 
least his erroneous estimate of the nature of 
World War II was fundamentally consistent 
with European theory. 

World War II was in large measure a re- 
buttal to previous British thought both on 
naval aviation and on amphibious warfare. 
The late Secretary Forrestal pointedly em- 
phasized the failure of England to develop 
adequate amphibious doctrine by referring 
to the British defeat by the Germans in 
Norway. “That disaster,” Mr. Forrestal testi- 
fied, “which profoundly affected the course 
of the entire war, was more than a failure 
of 16,000 men, it was a failure in the exercise 
of sea power on the part of the then largest 
Navy in the world, and it was due entirely 
to the lack of a small, specially trained am- 
phibious force such as we have in the form 
of the United States Marines, to supplement 
ashore the action of the fleet at sea.” 

7. . + : s 


The result of the neglect of amphibious 
warfare would have been disastrous for the 
British—and Allied—war effort had it not 
been for one fact: the United States had, in 
amphibious warfare, as in the case of naval 
aviation and carrier warfare, refused to fol- 
low the British example. Consequently, be- 
cause of the vision, imagination, and work of 
the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps this Nation had a proven am- 
phibious doctrine and a meaningful and 
growing amphibious capability at the out- 
break of the war. 

* 7 s . ® 


There are some additional factors that 
have, since World War II, strengthened 
British orientation toward continental sea 
power thinking, thus further sharpening 
the contrast betwen British and American 
attitudes toward the carrier and amphibious 
warfare. 

The first of these influences is the closer 
association of England with continental 
Europe. This has been the result of many 
factors. the most basic perhaps is the “nar- 
rowing” of the English Channel due to tech- 
nological advances in warfare. No longer, 
as in the Napoleonic era, can the cross- 
channel approaches from the continent be 
guarded by a “thin line of wooden ships,” 
or any line of ships, for that matter. World 
War II and its buzz bombs brought England 
within artillery range of the continent. By 
comparison with present day and foreseeable 
missiles, the German buzz bomb was primi- 
tive. With England well within range of 
continental missile bases, the channel has 
lost much of its military significance. Thus 
England has a greater and more vital inter- 
est in continental land warfare, for her fate 
could well be settled by whether a friendly 
or enemy nation controls the areas suitable 
for locating missile-firing batteries within 
range of Britain’s industrial heart. 

* . . * s 


Another factor that has the effect of tend- 
ing to minimize British requirements for 
balanced naval power, as it is understood in 
the United States, is the loosening of the 
bonds of the British Empire which has oc- 
curred since the end of World War II. It 
was sea power that held the Empire together. 
The present status of India and the loosening 
of the ties as vast and small areas move from 
colonial to more independent status has 
created a corresponding slacking in the obli- 
gation, incentive, and economic ability to 
give British sea power the priority accorded 
it in pre-World War II times. 

While other reasons certainly exist, the 
gradual dissolution of the Empire is one of 
the prime underlying factors in the corre- 
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sponding smaller emphasis given naval power 
in current British strategy. This reduction 
in the scope of Empire obligations, together 
with closer orientation with the continent, 
provides a fundamental clue as to why Eng- 
land’s navy, which passed sea power su- 
premacy to the United States in World War 
II, has now been numerically superseded by 
the Soviet Union as a sea power. 
* . ? s * 


In the light of such circumstances the 
recently expressed views of Field Marshal 
Montgomery appear more understandable, 
for not only was he reenunciating the essen- 
tials of a longstanding British philosophy of 
seapower, but he was also attuning his ob- 
servations to England’s current strategic 
and economic status, which, because of the 
technological narrowing of the channel and 
the reduction of Empire imposes a lower pri- 
ority on naval power. This change in British 
strategy places a limitation on the kind of 
naval power appropriate to England’s world 
power status, which has changed since the 
beginning of World War II. Thus what has 
happened is that the continental philosophy 
of limited seapower, so unsuitable to Eng- 
land and the Empire prior to World War II, 
is now more appropriate to England’s pres- 
ent reduced role and capabilities. 

It is precisely England’s decline as a 
world ranking seapower nation which im- 
poses an added burden and obligation on the 
United States to fill the seapower vacuum 
created by England’s reduced naval poten- 
tial. While this condition has global impli- 
cations, it poses particularly severe problems 
and requirements in the western Pacific. 
There, in Pacific Asia, Russian seapower is 
on the rise and threatens to fill the vacuum 
resulting from withdrawal or reduction of 
British seapower in that area. The obliga- 
tion of countering the rise of Russian sea- 
power in the western Pacific now falls 
squarely on the United States. 

Balanced naval power—based on carriers 
and amphibious forces—provides the power, 
mobility, and flexibility so responsive to the 
modern strategic requirements of the Pacific. 
Thus the reduction in British seapower, a 
salient concomitant of which has been the 
belief in the future uselessness of carriers 
and the virtual abandonment of amphibious 
warfare, has the direct and immediate effect 
of making it imperative that the United 
States place even greater emphasis on those 
basic attributes of balanced naval power. 
The rise of Russian seapower makes it man- 
datory, in the interest of our national secu- 
rity and the safety of the free world, to 
depart completely from the philosophy and 
pattern of British seapower. 

All of our experience in World War II and 
since seems to underline the wisdom of the 
United States in continuing to fashion her 
naval power in accordance with our own 
national concepts and responsive to our own 
national security requirements. 





Peace Depends on People Knowing People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by W. E. O’Brien, the adminis- 
trative assistant to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunpT]. The 
article was published in the June 11 issue 
of the magazine America. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

PEACE DEPENDS ON PEOPLE KNOWING PEOPLE 
(By W. E. O'Brien) 

(On May 31 the Senate approved intact 
the State Department’s request for $22 mil- 
lion to expand the exchange of persons pro- 
gram, which the House had cut to $12 mil- 
lion. Mr. O’Brien, administrative assistant 
to Senator Kaki E. Munpr, of South Dakota, 
a post he has held for many years, explains 
why the conferees meeting this week should 
provide generously for this increasingly im- 
portant program.) 

A new phase in the struggle to preserve 
world peace has set in. Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND presaged its advent in his 
somber statement, interrupting the Senate’s 
special session last November, on the atomic 
stalemate which he foresaw. 

The rush of events this spring has largely 
confirmed the belief that the world has 
moved into a period of intensified nonmili- 
tary competition between the Communist 
and free nations. It is, as the saying goes, 
a battle for men’s minds. How decisive vic- 
tories over men’s minds can be was under- 
lined at the Bandung Conference in Indo- 
nesia a couple of months ago. The courage 
and conviction with which leaders of non- 
Communist Asiatic peoples challenged the 
apologists for Red imperialism, masquerad- 
ing as apostles of peace and anticolonialism, 
seems to have blunted the edge of Red 
China’s ambitions to corral the uncommitted 
peoples of the Orient in its camp. 

The Soviety Union’s sudden agreement to 
an Austrian treaty, which came in the wake 
of the defeat of its drive to forestall West 
German membership in NATO, proved that 
Soviet policy has definitely shifted gears. 
Stalin’s policy of antagonizing the free world 
at every turn had plainly backfired. The 
amazing buildup of anti-Communist mili- 


tary power, achieved through United States 
leadership, at least seems finally to have per- 
suaded the tacticians of aggressive Marxism 
that their bellicosity was heading them into 


a military showdown. Their new tactic is 
to muffie the drums of war and to rely on 
nonmilitary political, economic, and propa- 
ganda measures to win the struggie of com- 
petitive coexistence with the forces of free- 
dom, 

This global shift in Communist tactics re- 
quires a reexamination of American foreign 
policy. Everyone is agreed that for us to 
drop our military guard would be to tumble 
into a Marxist trap. On the other hand, the 
time has come to go all-out on nonmilitary 
phases of our foreign policy. Our military 
etrength has erected a shield behind which 
we can compete against the Communist 
world for the deep-down allegiance of peo- 
ple’s souls. The final outcome of the cold 
war will be decided largely by the success 
with which we carry through the nonmili- 
tary phases of the postwar counteroffensive 
we have devised to prevent Marxists from 
enveloping any more peoples than they al- 
ready have enveloped. 

EXCHANGE OF PERSONS DIPLOMACY 


One of the most important nonmilitary 
components of American foreign policy since 
the war has been our exchange of persons 
program. Under this, foreign students, 
teachers, journalists, social-welfare spe- 
cialists, and other leading personalities have 
been invited to visit the United States as 
guests of our Government in order to be- 
come acquainted with typical American per- 
sonalities and agencies doing the kind of 
work in which our guests are themselves en- 
gaged in their homelands. These are two- 
way programs, with properly qualified Ameri- 
cans enjoying a similar opportunity of 
visiting foreign lands at the expense of the 
United States Government for similar pur- 
poses. 
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During the past year 7,121 of these ex- 
changes have been arranged. Two-thirds of 
the exchangees were foreigners invited to the 
United States to study, teach, lecture, carry 
on specialized research or gain work experi- 
ence. The other third were Americans who 
went abroad on the same type of mission. 

The Department of State, which conducts 
these programs, calls attention to the fact 
that “many of these exchanges were planned 
within the framework of projects to meet 
special situations in different countries.” 
For example, a couple of years ago, Hispanic 
specialists in international law met in Latin 
America to promote the study of interna- 
tional law among the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples of the world. Prof. Antonio de Luna, 
director of the Institute on the History of 
International Law at the University of 
Madrid, took a leading part in the discus- 
sions, emphasizing the natural-law basis of 
international law. The Madrid institute was 
named a center of the group’s international 
project. 

Dr. de Luna thereby attracted the atten- 
tion of officials in the exchange of persons 
program, who promptly invited him to visit 
this country in order to see for himself how 
American universities went about the study 
and teaching of international law. As a re- 
sult of his visit, Dr. de Luna has agreed to 
join the faculty of a large American Catho- 
lic university as a visiting professor. No 
doubt he will contribute toward a much 
better understanding between the people of 
the United States and those of Spain and 
other Hispanic countries. In such concrete 
ways the peoples of the free world can 
come to understand each other much bet- 
ter. This common understanding of one 
another, of course, is essential to greater 
cooperation between various nations in the 
achieving of stable, peaceful relations be- 
tween them. 


HISTORY AND STATUS OF THE PROGRAMS 


The postwar exchange of. persons pro- 
gram has its legislative roots principally 
in the Fulbright Act of 1946, the Smith- 
Mundt Act of 1948 and a number of other 
legislative measures setting up special ex- 
change programs with Latin-American coun- 
tries, China, Korea, Finland, Iran, Germany, 
Austria, and India. These special author- 
izations met special needs in sensitive areas 
of the world where international problems 
of high priority challenged our ingenuity. 
The programs are financed both through con- 
gressional appropriations in dollars and 
through the use of money that we have at 
our disposal in foreign currencies. ‘These 
are funds which foreign governments cred- 
ited to our Government from the sale of 
surplus war materials abroad. Under the 
Fulbright Act the United States Govern- 
ment can assign these funds to support 
Americans we send abroad to study or carry 
out other purposes of this phase of the ex- 
change program. 

These are Federal cultural-interchange 
programs outside those run by the Depart- 
ment of State, but our present interest lies 
in these latter. The proposed appropria- 
tion for continuation of the department's 
exchange of persons program under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the fis- 
cal year 1956 is $22 million, of which $8.3 
would be in foreign currencies. This is an 
increase of $6.5 million over the present 
year’s appropriation, largely to cover the cost 
of exchanges with the Middle East, Far East, 
South Asia, and Africa as recomemnded by 
congressional committees, Vice President 
Nrxon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower and others. 


Instead of expanding the program, the 
House cut the appropriation from $22 million 
to $12 million, of which $8 million must 
still be in foreign currencies. This would 
leave only $4 million for activities costing 
dollars and for the administration of the 
entire program. The Senate on May 31 ap- 
proved the $22 million intact. The two 
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bills were to be ironed out in conference 
this week. 

It is important to note that private groups 
supplement the facilities provided by the 
Federal Government in carrying out these 
programs. Last year, for example, it is esti. 
mated that at least $7.8 million was con. 
tributed in this way from nongovernmenta] 
sources. This contribution helped to defray 
the costs of 450 projects involving 3,400 ex- 
changes of persons. 


VALUABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


What evidence have we which would prove 
that the Exchange of Persons Program in its 
various phases has actually achieved its pur- 
pose of creating better understanding and a 
greater spirit of friendliness between Ameri- 
cans and other free peoples? In answering 
this question we must distinguish between 
the short-range and long-range phases of 
this experiment. It is too soon to judge of 
the long-range results. The younger people 
from foreign lands who have had the op- 
portunity to visit the United States were se. 
lected because of the promise they gave of 
rising in influence at home as their careers 
unfolded. In most cases they have not yet 
had time to achieve much influence. 

But we can tell from the good results of 
the short-range phases that the experiment 
is achieving its purposes. For example, 
nearly every one of the Asiatics of real prom- 
inence who spoke up at the Bandung Con- 
ference in defense of the peaceful purposes 
of United States foreign policy and in con- 
demnation of the aggressive purposes of Red 
expansionism has been educated in one of 
the Western countries. In fact, the Bandung 
Conference went on record in favor of inter- 
national exchanges of persons by adopting a 
resolution declaring that “the most powerful 
means of promoting understanding among 
nations is the development of cultural co- 
operation.” 

Last November, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women in Boston, 
President Eisenhower testified that the ex- 
change programs are “increasing intercul- 
tural understanding and thereby forging the 
bonds of brotherhood and good will among 
men. They are thus serving the cause of 
peace in a troubled world.’”’ Vice President 
RICHARD M. NIxON recently told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that his “look- 
see” tours through Asia and Latin America 
had proven to him the effectiveness of these 
exchanges. “If I had to pick one program 
in the foreign field which was the most effec- 
tive,” he said, “if I had to pick one that was 
indispensable, this would be it.” 

A survey by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research of American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reported that foreign students, 
after visiting the United States, were fav- 
orably impressed by their experience. They 
thought Americans were “cordial, warm, 
kind, and hospitable * * * and that this 
Was experienced as quite a surprise.” The 
same survey indicated that foreign students 
credit us with a high cultural level and 
strong attachment to noneconomic values 
In other words, their experiences here had 
caused them to revise the stereotype distant 
peoples often have of Americans as a money- 
mad breed of vulgar tastes. 

A survey which the Department of State 
itself conducted of about 1,000 returned 
grantees in 17 foreign countries showed that 
the majority of them after returning home 
had engaged in activities favorable to the 
purposes which the United States is pursuing 
in the world at large. This was particularly 
true of our foreign policy, of which the 
visitors acquired a much better understand- 
ing during their stay with us. 

Ranbir Singh, editor of the Daily Milap 
of New Delhi, the capital of India, has gone 
on record about the way his visit to America 
changed his attitude toward us. He said 
that his impressions of Americans previous 
to his visit—impressions gained mostly from 
American movies and Communist prop 
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ganda—were that most Americans were 
either crooks or millionaires or both. On 
our home grounds, however, he found Ameri- 
cans to be neither, but friendly and kind, 
much like the folks he knew at home. Mr. 
singh makes as Many as nine talks a day to 
various groups in India. The newspaper he 
edits is full of accurate information about 
ys and his editorials are friendly. This kind 
of offset to the malicious anti-American 
propaganda Soviet agents pour into India is 
invaluable to the cause of freedom and 
peace. 


” Dr. Elizabeth Burger, counselor in the 


Catholic Chuch’s women’s affairs program in 
Germany, has informed almost a million 
Germans, through her magazine articles and 


lectures, about her impressions of America, 
she keeps insisting on the fact that, though 
the New York skyline is picketed by sky- 
instead of church spires, as in 


scrapers 

ace it is a mistake to minimize the im- 

portance of religion in the United States. 
Our diplomats abroad who see the ex- 

change programs in operation overseas are 


enthusiastic witnesses to its value United 
States Ambassadors polled on the subject 
agreed with Mr. Nrxon’s estimate: ‘This 
exchange of persons is our most effective 
program abroad.” 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of 
the department of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, who has had 
considerable experience with these programs, 
wrote to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee urging continuance of this experiment. 

Finally, we know how important the Krem- 
lin regards its own exchange programs as 
weapons in its cold war against freedom, 
All the key people in the Guatemala revolt, 
according to Mr. Nrxon’s check, had been 
sent either to Russia or to Iron Curtain 
countries to study. 


MINOR CRITICISMS 


One criticism of the exchange of persons 
program is that enough foreign students 
come to the United States to study (30,000 
in 1954) without our paying their way. The 
answer is that the Department of State se- 
lects young foreigners of proven competence 
and could get many more from the sensitive 
It gives preference to those who are 
particularly interested in such subjects as 
American history, the social sciences, and 
law, and studies which will enable them to 
promote the well-being of their own people 
through engineering, medicine, and social 
welfare. The ability of foreign students to 
come here without our help depends on 
many circumstances which have no rele- 
vance to the purposes of this special pro- 
gram, such as the financial standing of their 
parents. 

Another criticism is that we do not need 
to make more friends in already friendly 
countries. In view of the ingenuity of the 
Soviet Union and Red China in creating 
triction between us and our allies, this criti- 
cism hardly carries much weight. We can- 
not have too many or too well-informed 
friends in foreign countries. Besides, who 
knows whether the younger persons now 
working their ways toward positions of lead- 
ership abroad will be friendiy to us when 
they wield great influence within a few 


rs 


areas. 


UNWISE ECONOMY 


The desire of Congress to economize is 
always understandable. Before accepting 
Such a deep cut as the House has approved, 
however, proponents of the program hope 
the Senate will carefully weigh the value of 
the particular phases of it which will suffer 
most. When we consider it a bargain to be 
able, by multiplying orders, to build a single 
‘ntercontinental B-52 jet bomber for $8 mil- 
lion, is it wise to refuse less than three times 
that amount to continue in full force for 
‘nother wear our best weapon in the battle 
‘or men’s minds? For in the end, as the 
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Bandung Conference must have convinced 
us, it is what the peoples of the world think 
that will decide who wins and who loses the 
cold war. Why take chances on losing that 
battle merely to save a few million dollars? 





Celler Scores Immigration Policy of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, at a Wil- 
lard Hotel dinner by the Washington 
Committee of United Hias Service, the 
international Jewish imigration agency, 
on Tuesday, June 14, 1955: 

THE IMMIGRATION CRISIS 


Nowhere except possibly in the area of 
international trade, do the lines of domestic 
and foreign policy cross and meet as they do 
in immigration. This is a subject, therefore, 
that we must in all self-interest deal with 
soberly, sensitively, and above all, seriously. 

For the more than 32 years I have been 
in Congress, I have watched the policy of 
immigration become ensnarled in the waves 
of fear produced by hot and cold wars. This 
was as true in 1954 as it was true in 1952 and 
is true in 1955. Our immigration policy is as 
much an aftermath of World War II as it 
was an aftermath in 1924 of World War I and 
the Russian revolution which was part of 
the seething hist6ry of those years. In be- 
tween was a major depression. 

At no one time since 1924 have we sum- 
moned sufficient objectivity to examine the 
consequences of our immigration policy in 
the light of our world leadership, in the 
light of the guiding principles of our democ- 
racy, and in the light of established scien- 
tific and political fact. 

We who pride ourselves as a forward- 
looking people in tune with the march of 
events and progress, have remained mysti- 
fyingly divorced from reality in the whole 
immigration picture. We have, instead, mar- 
ried fact to fancy, delusion to data, and 
embraced the hybrid offspring—our immi- 
gration policy—with nondetachable fingers. 
For, make no mistake about this, the pre- 
vailing sentiment throughout this country 
is against any basic revision of our immigra- 
tion law, and this resistance to change is 
reflected in the Congress. Only a handful 
of States in this Union, who have had con- 
tinuing experience with receiving immi- 
grants from other lands to their own enrich- 
ment, have understood the flaws in our 
immigration policy. If we understand this 
fact of resistance, we are then better 
equipped to understand the nature of the 
difficult job before us. There are not enough 
people who understand the consequences of 
our immigration policy. The immigration 
law at best is an intricate subject, neces- 
sarily dependent upon interpretation of lan- 
guage, since immigration law can never be 
written with the exactness of, shall we say, 
a tax law. I know, for example, of many 
Members of Congress, when faced with an 
actual case of deportation and the absence 
of a statute of limitations in our law, have 
expressed surprise. “Is that in the act?” 
they ask, again and again. We have, for 
example, pending before the Committee on 
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the Judiciary of the House, of which I am 
chairman, over 2,000 private immigration 
bills, introduced by Members of the House 
of every shade of political opinion, including 
those who are in principle opposed to lib- 
eralization of the immigration law. Every 
one of these cases represents an exception 
sought from the provisions of the rigid Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. That is be- 
cause the authors of these private bills see 
each beneficiary as a human being, not as a 
statistic. Perhaps that is the major obstacle 
that when we talk of immigration abstractly, 
it becomes difficult to translate the figures 
into human beings. You of HIAS, who work 
with immigrants, see each case as individ- 
ualized, see the hopes, frustrations, the 
tragedies of human beings who seek a home 
in the United States. I believe it is part of 
your job to translate for the major segments 
of our- population these statistics into the 
human story. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that 
HIAS in these times concerns itself so in- 
timately with the whole question of our im- 
migration policy. Today, with 6 million Jews 
exterminated through Nazi massacre, with 
2 million Jews behind the bars of the Iron 
Curtain countries, and with little Israel 
bravely straining all its resources to give a 
haven to those Jews who seek entry, HIAS 
nonetheless continues its concern with the 
general immigration problems, for it is aware 
that our immigration policy is a weak link 
indeed in the chain of democracy, and to the 
extent we ignore our weaknesses, to that 
extent democracy is vulnerable. 

Basing our immigration quotas on the ac- 
cident of national origins, we reach an un- 
tenable, if not, shall I say, an absurd con- 
clusion. For example, the quota for Ger- 
many is 25,814, for Italy, it is 5,645, for 
Greece, 308, for Turkey, 225. Is, therefore, a 
German 80 times more worthwhile than a 
native of Greece? Or 4 times more worth- 
while than a native of Italy and 115 times 
greater than a man or woman of Turkish 
origin? Or is one man of English origin 9 
times as meritorious as a man of Polish 
origin? 

In the Senate and in the House there have 
been introduced a number of identical bills 
which have for their purpose basic revision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
The Lehman-Celler bill, as it has come to be 
known, seeks primarily to: 

1. Eliminate the national origins quota 
system with its built-in discriminations 
based on place of birth; 

2. Eliminate statutory discriminations and 
distinctions between native-born and natu- 
ralized American citizens; 

3. Eliminate present insubstantial grounds 
for revocation and denial of citizenship; 

4. Eliminate fractious and _ arbitrary 
grounds for denial of admission to the United 
States; 

5. Make aclear distinction in requirements 
for entry between (a) aliens seeking perma- 
nent residence here, and (b) alien visitors 
coming here for scholarly or scientific pur- 
poses, for pleasure, or for business; 

6. Eliminate special immigration barriers 
against orientals and Negroes. 

7. Establish an annual immigration ceiling 
of approximately 250,000 per year, but permit 
immigration up to that limit; 

8. Require all ordinary immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere to be included 
within the annual quota limits; 

9. Establish a unified quota system, based 
on national need, individual aptitude, and 
the requirements of our foreign policy; 

10. Establish statutory review and appeals 
procedures in all cases of deportation and 
exclusion, and for denials of visas. 

I am frankly doubtful of passage of the 
Lehman-Celler bill this year or even next. 
Realistically these are maximum demands 
which the Congress is not prepared as yet to 
accept. I might add, not sufficiently edu- 
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cated to the mischief arising from the pres- 
ent act to accept. While President Eisen- 
hower twice has asked for revision of the 
McCarran-Walter act, there has been no 
pressure from the administration to go 
forward. 

We have seen the miserable failure of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. There are those 
of us, Senator LEHMAN in the Senate and 
myself in the House, joined by others, who 
have sought by legislation to make this act 
workable. And, while it is imperative that 
this act be made to work, we must not ac- 
cept any revision of the Refugee Relief Act 
as a substitute for revisions of our immigra- 
tion law. The Refugee Relief Act is emer- 
gency legislation, necessary and humani- 
tarian in purpose, but it is certainly not any 
answer to the major difficulties. 

There we have it, then, a Refugee Relief 
Act which does not work, and an immigra- 
tion policy which offends against our natural 
generosity, and, at home and abroad, thrusts 
the United States into cariacature pose. 

As the cold war deepened, so our fears 
qgeepened. In 1948 we were capable of en- 
acting a Celler Displaced Persons Act which 
admitted some 400,000 refugees. But even 
then Congress saw fit to mortgage future 
quotas. There are some low quota countries 
where 50 percent of the quotas are mortgaged 
up to the year 2000. It is ironic that in 
passing the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, Con- 
gress provided that these be nonquota im- 
migrants, yet kept intact the cruel mortgage 
provisions of the earlier Displaced Persons 
Act. I sincerely believe that perhaps not 
1 person out of possibly 10,000 in the 
United States is aware of this mortgage pro- 
vision. Out of the 679,940 quota immigra- 
tion visas issued by American consular of- 
ficers abroad from 1948 to 1952, 355,971 had 
to be charged against future quotas. The 
quotas of 25 countries have thus been pre- 
empted up to 50 percent of their annual al- 
lotment; 50 percent of the Polish quota is 
mortgaged until the year 2000. The Yugo- 
slay quota is mortgaged to the year 2015; 
the Greek quota 2017; the Estonian quota 
until the year 2146, etc. 

During fiscal years 1925 to 1952 2,438,845 
quota numbers were unused because they 
could not be redistributed under the law. 

We go a step further and note that dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953-54, quota visa immi- 
grants amounted to a total of 94,098 out of 
154,657 total permitted by the law. Since 
Great Britain and Ireland use so little of 
their quota, those unused go to waste. Some 
60,000 visas this past year which could have 
been used to alleviate human suffering 
throughout the world went down the drain. 
Would it not, therefore, make sense, good 
sense, as perhaps a preliminary step, to work 
toward and to concentrate on the elimination 
of the mortgages imposed and to work to- 
ward the distribution of the unused quota? 
This is not to say that we should lose sight of 
our maximum goal, involving many basic 
changes. This is to say, that there is a 
more probable success in attempting these 
modifications plus the elimination of certain 
administrative procedures which have 
worked so much hardship on the immigrant 
both here and in countries abroad. This 
would be a realistic approach. It will suc- 
ceed. 


It is well to keep our sights trained on the 
major objective—indeed we must not at any 
time turn ourselves away from the larger 
vision. 

But let us keep in mind, so that we can 
give relief presently, now to thousands of 
human beings by liquidating the mortgages 
on quotas and causing a distribution of un- 
used quotas among the low quota countries. 

This relief, I believe, the Congress will 
accept and in this session 

It is not lightly that I make these pro- 
posals. I have this in mind: With the pos- 
sible easing of tensions the time may not 
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be too distant when the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries may permit those of Jewish faith to 
emigrate. Therefore we must now work to 
bring about availability of quota numbers, 
even if in limited degree, so that we shall 
not fail them at their moment of greatest 
need. 

I say, too, if we can bring about these 
modifications in this Congress we shall at the 
same time be modifying the heretofore re- 
sisting attitude against change. 

Let us come back to the consideration of 
the major changes. Now let’s take a fresh 
look at the flow of immigration into this 
country and try to understand its meaning. 
The volume of immigration has risen from 
a low of 38,000 in 1945 to more than 208,000 
in 1954. This, of course, is immigrant vol- 
ume. The flow of nonimmigrants, that is, 
those who do not come to stay permanently, 
has increased manyfold. In 1954 we found 
more than 59 million entries of nonimmi- 
grants. This includes agricultural laborers, 
seamen, and those crossing the Canadian 
and Mexican borders. The influx of 208,000 
in 1954 arises primarily from the nonquota 
status accorded natives of independent 
Western Hemisphere countries. Out of that 
208,000 some 94,000 are accounted for by 
quota immigrants and the remainder, 114,- 
000, by nonquota immigrants, mostly from 
Western Hemisphere countries. Hence, we 
see clearly that there is an increase in non- 
quota immigrants while the flow of quota 
immigrants is on the decline. The national- 
origin provisions and the mortgage provi- 
sions of the Displaced Persons Act contribute 
in large fashion to this picture. If that 
is so, then what real purpose does our quota 
system have? The immigration picture is 
not based on any realistic study of absorp- 
tive capacity in this country. It is no longer 
even based on what the opponents of liberal 
immigration policy call “assimilation po- 
tential.” In other words, the population 
composition is not the determining factor 
in nonvisa immigration. Hence the national 
origin quota system serves only to discrimi- 
nate against people of southern Europe. 

I am convinced that if the country at 
large understood the facts I have presented 
to you, understood them as you understand 
them too, that resistance to change would 
soon disappear. I believe also the time is 
not far off, though it is not yet, when Con- 
gress will reflect the changing attitude and 
will rewrite the laws in accordance to the 
principles of equality of peoples and wipe 
out the differences in treatment between 
native-born and acquired citizenship now 
existent in our law. I submit that we 
proceed to educate, not in bitterness, not 
in rancor, but alive always to challenge (in 
rational debate) the blind barriers of immi- 
gration. 


First Senior Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on 
May 27, 1955, the Catholic Standard of 
Washington, D. C., published an editorial 
entitled “First Senior Day.” Iask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial, togeth- 
er, with an address by the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, recently Attorney 
General of the United States, and for- 
merly Judge of the United States District 
Court, delivered on May 22 at the Senior 


June 15 


Day Ceremony of the Catholic Schools, 
Archdiocese of Washington, D. C., be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the editoria} 
and address were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Catholic Standard of May 27, 
1955} 


First SENIOR Day 


The first senior day for the Catholic high 
schools held at Constitution Hall last Sun- 
day was a very enjoyable as well as a stimu- 
lating event. Through the ingenuity of the 
planners and the excellence of the speakers, 
a very significant and well-paced program 
was completed that must have impresseq 
everyone who attended. 

The principal speaker, the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, admirably expressed 
the theme of the event—responsible Cath- 
olic citizenship: “For the American citizen 
serves with heart and mind, soul and body 
his country who is obedient to the authority 
of God—and as delegated to the Govern. 
ment of the country, parents, and their rep- 
resentatives while loving and respecting 
God’s image in his neighbors and in him- 
self.” The speech of the former Attorney 
General was excellently complemented by 
the splendid pledge to our country recited 
by all the graduates. Although a lengthy 
pledge generally loses force as it proceeds, 
the cadence of the phrasing built up to an 
inspiring climax in the recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

All this served as a fitting prelude to the 
presentation of the citizenship awards by 
his excellency who then gave a brief but 
inspiring exhortation to all the graduates. 

The whole event, though hardly over an 
hour in length, grandly epitomized the aims 
of Catholic education which were summed 
up in one of the phrases of the pledge, 
“To accord, to all men, all that I justly 
claim for myself as human rights, consonant 
with the dignity of man, and, not content 
with the mere rigor of justice, to pursue 
in all my life and acts the supreme Chris- 
tian ideals of love of man fcr the love of 
Go, > =" 
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Appress or Hon. James P. McGRANERY, RE- 
CENTLY ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND FORMERLY JUDGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES DisTRICT COURT, AT THE SENIOR Day 
CEREMONIES OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON, D. C., IN 
CONSTITUTION HALL, May 22, 1955 


With the permission of your excellency, 
Monsignor Spence, right reverend and very 
reverend monsignori, reverend fathers, re- 
ligious and lay members of the faculties of 
the archdiocesan schools, parents of the stu- 
dents, and other guests, I deem it a distin- 
guished privilege to speak to you—who are 
members of the senior classes of the Catholic 
Schools of the Archdiocese of Washington, on 
this happy occasion when your appreciation 
of your responsibilities as American citizens 
and your practice of the American way of 
life have been recognized by your school 
faculties and honored by his excellency, our 
most reverend archbishop. ‘ 

It is fitting that these good-citizenship 
medals should be presented to you by our 
revered and beloved Archbishop O'Boyle who, 
by his wise and far-sighted direction of the 
schools in which you are being educatec, 
by his inspired spiritual guidance of the 
churches, the parishes, the charitable in- 
stitutions and societies for the aged, the or- 
phaned, the ill and the afflicted of Wash- 
ington; and by his own life, as well as his 
personal and apostolic participation in our 
community and national civic life, has exem- 
plified the essential qualities of the Amer!- 
can citizen: Courageous and constant de- 
votion to God, to his country, and to bis 
fellowmen. 
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It is suitable, too, that this assembly 
should be held in our Federal City on land 
which has been described as “the only home 
of religious freedom in the wide world,” the 
former domain of the Catholic barons of 
Baltimore; in the shadow of our National 
capitol which crowns an eminence deeded 
by Daniel Carroll of Duddington who parted 
from it at a figure which, even in those early 
days of our economy, “made it a virtual gift,” 
his generous response to the request of 
George Washington at a meeting of land- 
owners in Georgetown. Even the ground 
ian of this most beautiful city in the world 
was conceived by the renowned Catholic 
engineer, Pierre Charles L’Enfant. 

It would, perhaps, have significance to 
trace, briefly, in inverse order, recorded Cath- 
olic contributions to our country’s discovery 
and exploration. We remember well that 
Jesuit missionaries from new France pre- 
ceded the Puritans and the Pilgrims in New 
England by almost a‘ century. The cross 
of Christ and the lilies of France had been 
planted in the Mississippi valley from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada almost two cen- 
turies before Louisiana entered our Union. 
The great American cities named for Holy 
Mary, Queen of the Angels, and for St. 
Francis bear eloquent testimony to the gen- 
erations of Catholics who, with Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionaries, settled beyond the 
Rockies scores of years before the Gold Rush. 
Florida, Georgia, and Alabama were hal- 
lowed by the footprints of missionary fathers 
from Spain who came to bring the word of 
God to the Indians. And the familiar, well- 
loved names, America and Columbia, are 
perpetual reminders that our Continent and 
our country were discovered by two brave 
Catholic gentlemen. 

While Catholic pioneering was an impor- 
tant factor in preparing the land that was to 
cradle these United States, the infant Na- 
tion was endowed with the Catholic legacy 
of democratic principles, an inheritance 
that was to constitute her unique: The only 
nation ever to be conceived in the spiritual 
ideal of liberty under God. 

When Jefferson drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, he expressed the beliefs of 


his contemporaries, men of religious faith 
and courage. These immortal words of Jef- 
ferson preserved for posterity our forefathers’ 


awareness of the dignity of individual man 
as created by God and at the same time 
revealed Jefferson’s own familiarity with 
truths enunciated by Cardinal Bellarmine 
whose writings upon the equality of men, 
their natural endowment of freedom and 
liberty to choose their own form of govern- 
ment, were commented upon by Filmer in a 
volume still among the books of Thomas 
a and reposing in the Congressional 
4drary, 

Truly, the phrases of the Declaration echo 
those of St. Robert Bellarmine, student of 
St. Thomas; and they have enshrined for all 
time the fundamental teachings of Christ 
who became a citizen of the earth in order 
to make possible for man his attainment of 
eternal citizenship in Heaven. 

True, the Christian view of man has its 
beginning in the first chapter of Genesis: 

_ So God made man in his own image, made 
him in the image of God.” Fulfilling the 
pr mises of the Old Testament—whose 
theme was justice—the New Testament, 
Whose theme is love, recounts the incarna- 
tion, when God took unto Himself the like- 
hess of man and raised individual man to a 
hew dignity. 
on the adoption of the Declaration of 
ta pendence, our Nation was dedicated to 
oe Christian ideal of government, guaran- 
ae to man his inalienable, God-given 
ights; asking only that he recognize his 
Obligations as a citizen. 
in Constitution, with its amendments, 
ri emented the Declaration, and has con- 
“ued to make possible our Republic a Gov- 
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ernment of the freely elected representatives 
of the people, acting for the people under the 
authority of God. Whenever the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution has varied from 
the philosophy of the Declaration, our citi- 
zens in their wisdom have so amended and 
clarified it that women have been restored 
to their rightful place of influence in ac- 
cordance with the Christian tradition; and 
men of all races, creeds and color have been 
recognized as equal in nature, origin and 
destiny: creatures of God eternally entitled 
to the full opportunities and privileges of 
citizenship. 

It was William Penn who said that “Men 
must either be governed by God or they must 
be ruled by tyrants.” And so, in our world, 
that is today more than half-enslaved by the 
godless men of the Kremlin, the United States 
of America must hold fast to the basic spirit- 
ual ideal which has been her heritage. 

Materialism, secularism, bigotry and athe- 
ism have, during our brief history, again and 
again struck blows at the foundation of our 
democratic way of life. But there have al- 
ways been good men of religious faith who 
have been true to the American tradition. 
Every President of the United States since 
the father of our country has publicly asked 
divine guidance and urged our citizens to 
place their trust and faith in the eternal 
source of all authority—God. 

We have indeed been reminded that it is 
not possible to be a citizen of the kingdom 
of God without performing to their fullness 
our obligations as citizens of the United 
States. 

For the American citizen serves his coun- 
try who is obedient, with heart and mind, 
soul and body, to the authority of God—in 
His divine persons and as delegated to the 
government of country, parents and their 
representatives; while loving and respecting 
God’s image in his neighbors and in himself. 

The good citizen is loyal, valiant and vigi- 
lant on behalf of America’s destiny; the 
protection of freedom in which all men may 
find their way to God. 

You—who are about to be graduated from 
the high schools and academies under the 
auspices of the Catholic archdiocese—have 
been well prepared for citizenship. For your 
instructors are dedicated men and women 
who have endowed with their lives these 
institutions of learning in order that the 
citizens of tomorrow will be educated in the 
true meaning the word. 

They know well that a youth has intellect 
and will, and that, if he is to develop his 
powers to fruition, then the training of 
his mind must be accompanied by the train- 
ing of his character, and the acquiring of 
good habits. 

Catholic education is never merely the 
presenting of infornration: Rather, it is aid- 
ing and directing the individuals’ develop- 
ment of his powers; spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, in preparation for his 
religious, civic, and social life on earth and 
his eternal citizenship in heaven. 

The teachings of Christ, transmitted 
through the Roman Catholic Church, in her 
apostolic mission, cast the light of truth, 
justice, and charity upon art and science, 
upon learning and living alike. 

You are blessed to have had teachers who, 
while skilled in every advance technique of 
pedagogy and educated in the accredited 
colleges and universities of our country and 
others, have consecrated their entire lives to 
their religious vocation of making you ready 
for your responsibility in American Catholic 
living. 

Your gratitude to these holy men and 
women is a refiection of your gratitude to 
your parents, who have chosen the religious 
to guard and to guide your growth of mind 
and heart and soul; and who, while contrib- 
uting through taxes to the support of 
the public schools, have sacrificed to make 
financially possible the schools of the arch- 
diocese of Washington. 
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Your parents have thus fulfilled their own 
obligations to you, to the community and to 
God, and have decreased the burden of tax- 
ation for their neighbors. 

Most of all, your parents have rendered 
signal service to our country. For you have 
been made ready for citizenship in the true 
American tradition. 

Perhaps some of you may follow in the 
footsteps of Chief Justice Taney or Chief 
Justice White to interpret the law of the 
land. Others may seek to bring the tran- 
quility of order to labor relations in the 
spirit of Philip Murray, whether you take, as 
your exemplar, Commodore Barry or General 
Sheridan, Mother Katherine Drexel or 
Father Thomas Merton, you will labor and 
live through the days ahead for the greater 
honor and glory of God. 

And you will join a long procession of il- 
lustrious Catholic citizens who have served 
our Nation with valor and distinction; for, in 
the words of John Donne: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main.” 





Ilowa—Agricultural Center of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following: 

Iowa: AGRICULTURAL CENTER OF THE WORLD 


The eminence of Iowa as the pantry and 
storehouse for the whole country and the 
agricultural center of the world has been 
further substantiated. 

Figures from the Iowa Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service and from the United States 
and Iowa State Departments of Agriculture 
show that Iowa ranks first in— 

Livestock income, 10 percent of the United 
States total. 

Value of beef marketed, 12 percent of the 
United States total. 

Corn production average, 17 percent of the 
United States total. 

Egg production, 8 percent of United States 
total. 

Grade A land, 25 percent of United States 
total. 

Total area of State in farms, 95.5 percent. 

Number of cattle on feed, January 1955: 
20 percent of United States total. 

Hog numbers—more than any other two 
States and 20 percent of United States total. 

Hog production, 24 percent of United 
States total. 

Livestock and poultry value, 9 percent of 
United States total. Total estimated value 
of Iowa livestock and poultry on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, was $1,079,803,000. 

Marketings of cattle. 

Oat production average, 
United States total. 

Popcorn production average, 23 percent of 
United States total. 

Chicken numbers, 
States total. 

Chicken production, 8 percent of the 
United States total. 

Timothy seed production, 25 percent of 
United States total. 

Iowa stands in a class by itself as an agri- 
cultural State. Often the State’s produc- 
tivity brings it the largest agricultural in- 
come in the Nation, and the total tonnage 
of Iowa food products is greater than that 
of any of the 48 States. Iowa fields and 
feedlots nourish six times the State’s popu- 
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7 percent of United 
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lation, producing 10 percent of the Nation’s 
food supply. 

Iowa’s food products are as balanced as her 
total economy—the seven basic foods neces- 
sary to good health and adequate nutrition 
are produced in Iowa in abundance. 


Civil Defense—All But Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
added problems faced by officials and 
volunteer citizens interested in civil de- 
fense during these times are extremely 
difficult and deserve the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of every official of Govern- 
ment at all levels. 

Some people are inclined to view all 
such activities and preparations as Silly 
and as an unnecessary waste of taxpayers 
money. Yet they are also the folks who 
would raise serious criticism if such 
training should become necessary and 
nothing had been done. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, and based 
on my experience as executive secretary 
of the Dayton Civilian Defense Council 
during World War II, that proper plans 
and training programs should be encour- 
aged throughout the Nation. Not the 
least of the advantages is the esprit de 
corps and neighborliness that is created 
among citizens by their association to- 
gether in such programs. Their feeling 
of responsibility and satisfaction makes 
for better understanding and participa- 
tion in community affairs which is an- 
other good mark of citizenship. 

The direction and management of 
these programs, however, places an extra 
responsibility upon the proper officials 
to guard against wasteful and unneces- 
sary expenditure of public funds. If the 
public in general begins to feel that such 
expenditures are foolish and not properly 
justified then irreparable damage to the 
program can easily result. The avoid- 
ance of such mistakes calls for the most 
careful planning and thorough consider- 
ation by every civil defense official re- 
gardless of his rank and regardless of 
whether he is a paid official or a volun- 
teer. 

There is little question in my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, but that the nationwide 
civil defense alert planned for today will 
have many lessons which will be studied 
by all civil defense officials and which 
will result in much helpful information. 
I am also convinced, Mr. Speaker, that 
the executive branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment will learn many necessary fac- 
tors that will need further consideration 
to guard against any exigency. For 
these reasons and also because of the 
effect it may have on public opinion in 

his matter, I regret that this exercise 
was not planned to include Members of 
Congress and their staffs. Many news- 
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papers throughout the Nation have com- 
mented on this phase editorially. I am 
sure they did not do so facetiously, but 
only because they also are concerned over 
these problems and are concerned in the 
public interest. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer published an 
excellent editorial on this subject and 
pointed out also the question that is 
uppermost in the minds of every Ameri- 
can—that our greatest effort is to have 
peace in the world and do this with honor 
and credit to our great Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent to include this edi- 
torial as part of my remarks. 

It is my constant hope and prayer, Mr. 
Speaker, that all of us will be granted 
divine guidance so that we can meet the 
great responsibilities and challenges we 
face with credit and honor to our Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

ALL But CONGRESS 


On June 15 higher-ranking personnel of 
virtually all Government agencies will clear 
out of Washington and disperse to their war- 
time posts. For 2 days they will continue 
operations as normally as possible in re- 
hearsal for a bombing attack on the Capital. 
For 6 weeks in advance skeleton crews will 
have been at these various remote stations 
making preparations for the conduct of the 
public business in the simulated emergency. 

“Virtually all Government agencies” is the 
phrase. But one exceedingly important arm 
of Government is omitted. Members of 
Congress, their staffs, and Officials of the 
House and Senate will continue to debate, 
investigate, and generally carry on in the 
midst of the (imaginary) rubble of a city 
prostrated by enemy attack. 

The reason for the omission of Congress is 
simple enough. Finding a suitable place for 
a Senate of 96 Members and a House of 435 
Members, with their staffs, has been too 
much for the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
A very large resort hotel far from any indus- 
trial center is clearly indicated. Arthur S. 
Flemming’s people at ODM still are shopping 
around for a site. 

The difficulty is that the legislative branch, 
unlike the executive, cannot very well do 
business with a skeleton force. If you don’t 
have virtually all Members present, or at 
least a clear majority, you really can’t do 
anything, legislatively. 

In contrast, the executive branch can do 
business, under the Constitution, with only 
one man on the job. For the President has 
a virtual monopoly of the power of that 
branch. Given a number of subordinates 
to provide information and advice, the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet can get on with the 
business of making policy and handing down 
decisions and orders. 

In practice, of course, it would not be that 
simple. Many vital Government activities 
involve the knowledge and skills of thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of qualified peo- 
ple. The plans formulated by ODM at this 
stage involve the dispersal of 15,000 persons. 
The main business of the Government still 
will be carried on in Washington, in the 
(imaginary) rubble June 15 to 17. 

This may indicate the need for further 
expansion of dispersal plans, to insure con- 
tinuity of Government. But it also indicates 
the utter impossibility of moving all the 
essential personnel and equipment away 
from Washington no matter how grave the 
emergency. 

And that reminds us that we should lend 
our greatest efforts to averting war, with its 
hazard of atomic attack, rather than to pre- 
paring for continuity of government, in case 
such an attack comes. 


June 15 
Social Security and the Medical 


Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed jn 
the Appendix of the Recorp two interest- 
ing articles by Dr. Souren H. Tashian, of 
Seattle. These articles, which originally 
appeared in the Bulletin of the King 
County Medical Society, discuss the pros 
and cons of extending the social-security 
system to include members of the medi- 
cal profession. 

There being no objection the articles 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SocraL SECURITY 


(By Souren H. Tashian) 


To me has fallen the task of making a sur- 
vey of old-age and survivors insurance 
(OASI). Social security already covers 90 
percent of wage earners and self-employed, 
including Managers and executives in the 
highest financial brackets. It is accepted 
by both political parties, and is described by 
President Eisenhower as a cornerstone of th 
American way of life. It is an effective 
weapon against family insecurity caused by 
old age or death. 


WHAT IT Is 


1. It actually is a form of enforced savings 
for an annuity-type benefit at retirement, 
and an insurance for one’s survivors. 

To my surprise, I have found that a large 
majority of local physicians privately ap- 
prove of OASI. However, collectively through 
our representatives, we have put ourselves on 
an island together with dentists, osteopaths 
and lawyers, refusing to participate on the 
ground “we seldom actually retire.” But, 
we must admit, thousands of doctors and 
lawyers already are covered by social security 
through part or full-time salaried positions. 

2. OASI is a hedge against past and future 
inflation. 

a. This insurance benefit can help offset 
the loss in purchasing power of private re- 
tirement plans already in force—a loss 
brought about by inflation. 

b. As inflation occurs, the tendency is for 
social security benefits to be increased, with, 
of course, some corresponding increase in 
social security taxes. Recent increases in 
OASI have been made to compensate for the 
continuing falling-off of the buying value 
of the dollar. 

3. Self-employed individuals who are cov- 
ered under the social security law are re- 
quired to indicate on their annual income 
tax report their net earnings, from a mini- 
mum of $400 up to a maximum of $4200, and 
they pay a 3 percent social security tax 
together with their regular income tax. This 
is three-fourths as much as an employee and 
his employer would pay on the same amount 
of earnings. 

4. On retirement at age 65, the maximum 
benefit is $162.80 for the insured and wile. 
The maximum death benefit to the widow 
and two dependent children is $200 pe 
month. 

(a) If one retires at age 65, he can still 
earn up to $1,200 a year and at the same time 
receive the full retirement benefits. Outside 
income from stocks, investments, real estate 
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and insurances have no bearing on social- 
security benefits. 

(b) After age 72, the insured receives all 
social-security benefits regardless of the 


amount he earns in gainful employment. 
3enefits are based on the number of 


5. 


quarters of gainful work. Each calendar 
year has 4 quarters. Minimum eligibility 
requirements are 6 quarters of work during 


the 3 years immediately preceding retire- 
To be fully covered, one must be gainfully 
employed for 40 quarters, if born since 1906. 
F yr those born earlier, less quarters of work 
are required, i. e., birth date 1891, 10 quar- 
ters; birth date 1901, 30 quarters, etc. 

You are eligible for old-age insurance pay- 
ments if your profession is covered under the 
social-security law, if you are 65 years of age 
or older, if you are fully insured (i. e., you 
nave earned the required quarters), if you 
have either retired or reached 72 years of 
age (it is not necessary that you retire to 


receive payments). 
Your survivors receive OASI benefits at 
your death if you have currently earned the 


THE TRUST FUND 


The social-security taxes collected by the 
Internal Revenue Service are deposited in 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund and are used to pay all the bene- 
fits and administrative expenses of the pro- 
gram. The reserve portion of the trust 
fund—that is, the part not required for cur- 
rent disbursement—is invested in interest- 
bearing United States Government securities. 

The schedule of tax rates is designed to 
meet the future obligations of the program 
and keep it on a self-supporting basis. 


THE NEW LOOK—1955 


Among those brought under the law for 
the first time are clergymen who, for ex- 
ample, can individually join the program. 
To obtain coverage, the individual minister 
must file a certificate with the district di- 
rector of internal revenue indicating his de- 
sire to come under the law. He has 2 years 
in which to make his choice, but once made, 
it cannot be revoked. 

Others also recently covered are profes- 
sional engineers, architects, accountants, and 
funeral directors. 

PERTINENT OBSERVATIONS 


1. One does not have to retire at age 65. 
(By continuing gainful employment, the 
benefits increase.) 

2. Bankers, industrialists, and insurance 
executives come under the social security 
program, and, as far as I have found, they 
consider it a good and sound insurance. 
Some may resent the enforced participation. 

3. Currently there is a tendency for 
privately organized nonprofit retirement 
plans to switch to, or combine with OASI. 


OBJECTIONS 
There are some physicians who state in 
no uncertain words that they feel OASI is 


& “handout.” Some think it is an intrusion 
of bureaucratic government into private 
enterprise and that it would weaken per- 
sonal initiative—that it could possibly be 
& step toward socialized medicine—that it 
is the “child of the New Deal”’—that doctors 
do not actually retire but die in their boots. 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


At the congressional hearings on physi- 
Clan participation in social security, wit- 
hesses imply in one breath that physicians 
and dentists do not want from the Federal 
Government “something for nothing”’—yet 
in the next breath they express the fear 
that the Government will make a profit on 
oe plan because doctors seldom actually 
etire, 
THE WAY IT LOOKS FROM HERE 


Rec Doctors object to being dictated to by 
the Government to join OASI. Doctors are 
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equally resentful of being told not to join 
by the AMA. It would be a simple matter 
to take a secret written ballot of the mem- 
bership at large. 

2. The AMA has accepted the principle of 
social security for physicians, provided it is 
offered to individual physicians on a volun- 
tary basis. 

“The board of trustees of the AMA deter- 
mined that no objection would be raised to 
the extension of the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions * * * so as to permit 
voluntary coverage of physicians.” (Quota- 
tion from Social Security Amendments of 
1954, hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, U. S. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., on 
H. R. 9366, p. 422, statement by Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, member of the board of trustees 
of the AMA.) 

3. We are facing a lost cause. The best 
we can do is to accept peaceful coexistence 
with OASI, 


SociaL SECURITY 
(By Souren H. Tashian) 
LAWYERS FAVOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


Voting in a nationwide poll, State and 
local bar association presidents favor in- 
clusion of lawyers in the Federal Social Se- 
curity System by a majority of 4 to 1. 

The results of the poll were recently pre- 
sented to a meeting of the conference of 
bar presidents held under the auspices of 
the American Bar Association. 

(With men who know the angles best, it’s 
social security 4 to 1. Read on.—Editor.) 


SOCIAL-SECURITY AND TAX-DEFERRED ANNUITY 
PLANS 


The Federal Government’s acceptance of 
@ certain measure of responsibility for the 
protection of our physical and financial well- 
being is understandable. The degree of 
responsibility the Government should as- 
sume is subject to debate. 

The scope of my survey is concerned with 
facts and figures of old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security), and tax-deferred 
annuity programs, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by some local physicians. 

Under the Jenkins-Keogh type tax-de- 
ferred annuity bills, a self-employed person 
would be allowed to deduct from his tax- 
able income limited amount which he could 
set aside in a private annuity or retirement 
plan—an arrangement which is already en- 
joyed by a great many groups such as cor- 
porations, civil-service employees, et al. 

Extension of annuity programs may well 
be in the offing. President Eisenhower has 
promised a reasonable tax break on moneys 
set aside for retirement. It should be clear 
and always kept in mind that annuity plans 
are not substitutes for old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Question. Why can’t physicians be covered 
by Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) 
on an individual optional basis like the 
clergy? 

Answer. Congress has judiciously allowed 
clergymen optional coverage, because pay- 
ment of social-security taxes might be con- 
trary to the beliefs of some denominations. 
The enforced collections of such taxes from 
the clergy of those denominations—and from 
their employers, the churches—might be 
construed as a violation of the long-estab- 
lished principle of separation of church and 
state. 

Question. You speak of survivors insur- 
ance. Is there a binding contract as in pri- 
vate insurance? 

Answer. OASI is the strongest and safest 
insurance contract, for it bears the seal of 
the United States of America. No political 
administration is going to commit suicide 
by reneging on the promises made and bene- 
fits paid for. 
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Question. Is there a precedent for Govern- 
ment insurance? 
Answer. Yes, 

Insurance. 

Question. But it is a step to socialism, it 
is against the American principle of freedom 
of choice, private initiative. 

Answer. It all depends on how you look 
at it. We all look with nostalgia at the 
good old days. Which is less socialistic—to 
support the elderly by old-age assistance 
grants (pensions), or to induce people to 
make minimum provision for their old age 
through social-security tax payments made 
from their earnings? Having contributed 
from his own earnings to social security, the 
retired wage earner is not subject to the 
indignity of receiving eleemosynary handouts 
when his monthly benefits arrive—he is just 
getting back what he and his employer paid 
into OASI. Furthermore, the Government, 
and the taxpayer, are relieved from the great 
financial burden of old-age pensions. 

Question. But our children will have to 
pay higher and higher taxes to provide the 
Government enough money to meet its ever- 
increasing obligations to pay social-security 
benefits. 

Answer. Social security has been in force 
almost 20 years. The most recent annual 
report of social-security tax collections and 
disbursements shows a large surplus accumu- 
lation in the trust fund. When our children 
are grown and have dependents, they would 
be buying under social security up to $55,- 
000 worth of insurance at a very modest rate. 

Question. But I don’t like the compulsion, 
it is autocratic. 

Answer. In order to be covered, the medi- 
cal profession will have to request Congress 
for inclusion in the program. It takes an 
act of Congress to extend coverage to any 
professional group. 

In a sense, there is compulsion. Once 
physicians are covered by social security, we 
will have to pay until we die or retire. It 
is like taking a nonstop flight, once you 
are in the plane, you alight only at your 
destination. 

Question. Suppose I get sick or disabled, do 
I lose my benefits? 

Answer. There is a freeze clause in social 
security which allows periods of sickness or 
disability to be frozen out, so that social 
security insurance and retirement benefits 
are not lost. 

Question. Can service in the Armed Forces 
accrue for social security benefits to physi- 
cians? 

Answer. You will receive 4 quarters credit 
for each year served in the services after 1941. 

Question. I was in the Korean war for 3 
years. Am I covered? 

Answer. Yes. For each year of military 
Service after 1951, you received 2 years of 
social security coverage. Since you served 2 
years, your family is covered for 6 years 
following your discharge by the survivors 
insurance part of social security, that is, 
if you die during those 6 years, they receive 
the monthly benefits. However, if and when 
the medical profession comes under social 
security, you will receive 12 quarters credit 
toward your retirement Benefits for those 
3 years of military service. 

Question. The AMA is 
annuity tax postponement bill. 
anyway? 

Answer. 1. The Jenkins-Keogh type bills 
are not a substitute for social security. They 
are adjuncts to it. 

2. They are designed to allow physicians 
and other self-employed persons to defer 
income-tax payment on that part of their 
income which is invested in restricted an- 
nuity programs—limited to $1,000 the first 
year, $2,000 the second year, and $3,000 
every year thereafter. 

3. Modifications of the above are H. R. 
2092, and the Ray bills, H. R. 9618 and H. R. 
9754. The preamble for each bill reads: “A 


Workmen’s Compensation 


sponsoring an 
What is it 
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bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by individuals, to promote 
thrift, and to stimulate expansion of employ- 
ment through investment.” 

Question. Annuity—that’s what I want. 

Answer. That’s what I want too, for my 
personal needs. But the younger man wants 
primarily the assurance that his widow and 
children will have the monthly insurance 
benefits of social security which may amount 
to as high as $200 a month if he has been 
paying social-security taxes of $126 a year 
(3 percent on earnings of $4,200 annually). 
Later on, he can invest in tax-deferred 
annuities when he can afford to. 

Question. I am almost 70 years old. Will 
I be covered by social security? 

Answer. Yes, when the medical profession 
is covered, provided you keep on practicing 
another 18 months. At age 72, whether you 
retire or continue working, you will receive 
your monthly benefits, $162.80 for you and 
your wife. 

Question. Well, what can we do about it? 

Answer. Don’t blame the AMA. Your 
elected delegates do the best they can under 
the circumstances. To be a delegate is an 
arduous and thankless task. The United 
States is a representative constitutional Re- 
public. The ship of state is steered by our 
representatives. We, the people can de- 
fault our votes, or, an alert, interested, in- 
formed, and aroused citizenry can instruct 
their delegates or representatives on par- 
ticular issues. See what the New Jersey 
State Bar Association has recently done. 
The following resolution was adopted at its 
midyear meeting December 11, 1954: 

“NEw JERSEY STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 

“Trenton, N. J. 
“To the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“Whereas the younger members of the legal 
profession are desirous of obtaining for 
themselves and their dependents survivor 
and insurance benefits under the provisions 
of the social-security program; and 

“Whereas a large number of members of 
the legal profession suffer a declining in- 
come in later years, and under the present 
high income-tax rate find it difficult to pro- 
vide a means of retirement income for them- 
selves and their dependents after the age 
of 65: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved: 

“1. That it be declared the sense of the 
membership of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association that the benefits of the social- 
security program be extended to include the 
members of the legal profession on an op- 
tional basis. 

“2. A copy of this resolution shall be sent 
to all of the United States Senators and Con- 
gresmen.” 

Result, a bill was introduced in Congress, 
H. R. 855, designed to extend the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system to 
individuals engaged in the practice of law. 


The Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 83, on June 14, I voted yea on 
the conference report for H. R. 1 to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act for 3 
years. 
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The record will indicate that I have 
not supported the Trade Agreements Act 
on previous rollicalls. 

In this instance I still feel that the 
American producer and the American la- 
boring man is entitled to protection and 
consideration. I felt that the conference 
committee’s report strengthened the 
measure in certain respects over that 
which was passed by the House. 

First. The bill in its final form gives 
the President greater authority to im- 
pose higher tariffs on import quotas if 
he finds that imports threaten national 
security. I have confidence in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that he will recognize in 
this clause that the national security is 
dependent upon the prosperity of our 
people. 

Second. The bill passed by the House 
on rollcall No. 83 also strengthens the 
escape clause by providing that claims 
could be made if the industry thought it 
had suffered substantial damage from 
imports. In fact, this new provision 
makes it possible for the President to 
come to the aid of the industry without 
the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

In fact, amendments 28 and 29 seem to 
make this necessary correction, at least 
in part, and this was not possible under 
the limited rule under which the bill-was 
considered before the House. 

Thus, I am supporting this measure 
with a prayer in my heart that the many 
industries in this country that are so 
much in need of protection will be recog- 
nized. 


Apparent Change in Administration’s 
Attitude Toward Yalta Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Yalta papers were released in March, 
we heard the cries of our Republican 
colleagues that at last proof was avail- 
able to show that President Roosevelt 
had sold out to the Russians at Yalta. At 
that time I commented that such claims 
were only a smokescreen to hide the 
inability of the Republican Party to give 
the American people positive domestic 
and foreign-policy programs. I am glad 
to see that the Republicans are now 
agreeing with me because, according to 
press reports last week, their chief for- 
eign-policy maker, Mr. Dulles, appar- 
ently feels that the Yalta agreement is 
not as bad as they originally wanted the 
public to think and is going to insist 
that the Russians live up to it. At least 
we can say that the Republican Party 
is following its firm policy of not hav- 
ing any policy at all because this latest 
statement once again is a contradiction 
of earlier ones. ‘These turnabouts of 
which this is only one must confuse not 
only the members of the Republican 
Party but must also cause the Amer- 
ican public to wonder whether or not 
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the present administration knows what 
it is doing. 


I have been very much interested jn 
the effects of the Yalta agreement, and 
as an American of Polish descent, I haye 
been particularly interested in how it 
affected Poland. You will recall that 
the Yalta papers clearly showed that 
President Roosevelt insisted on free ang 
unfettered elections in Poland and in 
other satellite countries. I hope that 
those who have urged that the Yalta 
agreement be repealed now change their 
tunes, as Secretary Dulles has, and rea]- 
ize that this agreement is the only means 
available at the present time to bring 
about such free elections. I am sure 
that they will agree with me that if the 
people of Poland and other satellite 
countries were given the opportunity as 
provided in the Yalta agreement, they 
would quickly elect their own officials 
and get the democratic republic they so 
deeply desire. 


Mike Hennessy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Michael Hennessy, for so many 
years a truly outstanding political com- 
mentator and writer for the Boston 
Globe, deeply touched me and his 
friends. 

Mike Hennessy was in a class by him- 
self. To begin with, he was a fine 
human being, broad, humane, and sym- 
pathetic. He was warmhearted and 
friendly and his loyalty to his personal 
friends knew no bounds. 

A meticulous, painstaking searcher for 
news and a political analyst of great 
skill, vision, and ability, Mike Hennessy 
was one of the great newspapermen of 
our times. He was a distinguished au- 
thor and his book, written sometime ago 
on Massachusetts’ politics, is a standard 
authority. His column in the Boston 
Globe on political matters in the Bay 
State, New England, and. indeed, in the 
Nation, was widely read. His friends 
were very many, his contacts widespread, 
his information accurate, and his ability 
to draw sound conclusions almost un- 
canny. 

He was intense in his outside contacts 
and interested in many worthy causes. 
His activities in the fraternal life of Bos- 
ton was especially noteworthy and 
fruitful. 

His passing removes from the scene 
a colorful newspaper figure, whose life 
and work covered a span of more than 
three generations. His readers will 
sorely miss him. But more than that, 
his aggrieved family and friends will 
miss him for he was kindly and human— 
a@ sage in a journalistic tower, pontifi- 
cating the truisms and sometimes harsh 
realities of Massachusetts politics ant 
casting a warming beam of friendsh'? 
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along the way. I extend his family my 
most heartfelt sympathy. 
May he find in his eternal reward last- 


ing happiness and peace. 





The Story of Our Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr.FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
1 would like to include an article by 
Col. Wallis Huidekoper, of Big Timber, 
Mont. The thoughts of Colonel Huide- 
koper have particular significance in 
connection with our Flag Day celebra- 
tion and were presented in a pamphlet 
made available on the occasion of a Flag 
Day reception given by the Secretary of 
the Army and Mrs. Robert T. Stevens 
at Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, 
D.C. on June 14, 1955. Mr. Stevens has 
written the foreword. 

FOREWORD 


We are today, June 14, 1955, celebrating 
the 180th Anniversary of the United States 
Army and the 178th Flag Day. The Story 
of Our Flag by Col. Wallis Huidekoper 
is the inspiration for this particular Flag 
Day reception. Colonel Huidekoper is a 
pioneer of the old West. He was born in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1870. He first went 
west as a young man in the middle 80’s but 
returned to finish school and college in 
Philadelphia. 

Among his first neighbors in the Dakotas 
were Teddy Roosevelt and the Eaton brothers. 
Later the Eatons started their famous ranch 
at Wolf, Wyo. Colonel Huidekoper then 
moved to Montana where he successfully 
ran his well-known and beautiful American 
ranch at Two Dot which he acquired in the 
year 1905, just 50 years ago. He collected 
over a period of years fine paintings of the 
old West, Indian relics, guns, and he has 
given most of his valuable collection to the 
State of Montana. During World War II he 
sold to us the ranch that had meant so much 
to him for so much of his lifetime. He now 
lives in Big Timber, Mont., where he keeps 
up his interest in ranching, his home town, 
State and county. He is a veteran both of 
the Spanish American War and World War 
I, is active in the American Legion and con- 
Unues to be greatly interested in the mili- 
lary today. 

Colonel Huidekoper’s father, Col. Henry 
§. Huidekoper, was a Civil War veteran. He 
was desperately wounded at Gettysburg on 
July 1, 1863, and received the United States 
Medal of Honor. He served for a time as an 
aide to President Lincoln who was devoted 
‘© him and called him “my boy”. Wallis 
Huidekoper, like his father, is a real patriot 
and one of Montana’s most distinguished 
citizens. He is a friend and neighbor of ours 
in the Sweetgrass County of Montana and is 
highly respected by all those who have the 
Privilege of knowing him. The story of the 
Flag of which he is the author, we would 
like to share with you and any younger 
members of your family. 

DoroTHy W. STEVENS. 


Tue Srory or Our Fiaa 
(By Col. Wallis Huidekoper) 


— 14 of every year is set aside by our 
‘overnment and State as Flag Day. You 
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will see later just why this day was chosen. 

It is right that this anniversary should 
take place in order to remind the American 
people of what Old Glory (another name for 
the flag) stands for, and give them an op- 
portunity to pay tribute to this great em- 
blem, the world’s most freely flying flag of 
democracy. As we look upon this banner of 
red, white, and blue, often trimmed and 
embroidered with gold, let us realize what 
lives of happiness and golden opportunities 
are ours and what a haven of freedom has 
been granted us. In all this world there is 
no symbol so full of meaning, for it stands 
for justice, life, liberty, and equality, with 
free chances for all regardless of position, 
race, religion, or color. As it floats in the 
breeze every fold seems to radiate security, 
contentment, and comfort. 

The interpretation of the actual colors 
of our flag are as follows: The red stands 
for valor, zeal, and fervency; the white for 
hope, purity, and decency of life; the blue, 
the color of the heavens, for reverence to 
God, and loyalty, sincerity, justice, and truth. 
A great and well-known clergyman by the 
name of Henry Ward Beecher once said of 
the flag, “It is not a painted rag. It is a 
whole national history, it is the Constitution, 
it is the Government. It is the free people 
that stand in the Government on the Con- 
stitution.” All so true, for our beloved ban- 
ner is truly the living soul of our Nation. 

And now follows a little of the history of 
this treasured emblem. 

The United States flag is the third oldest 
of all national standards in the world, older 
than those of Great Britain or France, and 
was first authorized by Congress on June 14, 
1777, the date now observed as Flag Day. 

Its initial flying was from Fort Stanwikx, 
in New York State, on August 3, 1777. It 
was first under fire at the Battle of Oriskany, 
near Utica, N. Y., on August 6 following, 
and was also carried into battle with Gen- 
eral Washington’s troops at Brandywine, 
Del., on Sepetmber 11. 

It received its first recognized salute on 
February 13, 1778, coming from a French 
admiral. The proposal for the first flag was 
an emblem of a rattlesnake with the motto 
“Do not tread on me,”’ but which was dis- 
carded for the 13 bars and stars, 1 for each 
Colony of the original 13. The stars, an 
ancient symbol of India, Persia, and Egypt, 
symbolizes dominion and sovereignty, and 
thus the constellation of the stars within 
the union—one star for each State—is em- 
blematic of our Federal Constitution. Gen. 
George Washington interpreted the meaning 
of the flag as follows: “We take the stars 
from heaven, the red from our mother coun- 
try, separating it by white stripes, thus show- 
ing that we have separated from her, and 
the white stripes shall go down to posterity 
as representing liberty.” 

Betsy Ross, in a small brick house in 
Philadelphia, made the first American flag 
by sewing together properly cut out colored 
strips, done at the suggestion of General 
Washington. So our flag became outstand- 
ing through its silent message to the world— 
a message proclaiming national independ- 
ence, individual liberty, idealism, and patri- 
otism for the American people. It was not 
the flag of a reigning family or royal house, 
but the flag of millions of free people banded 
together into a Nation and given the spirit 
of liberty and the giorious ideal of human 
freedom. 

The flag assumed another historical part 
during our war with England in the early 
part of the last century. Throughout the 
years of 1813-14 the strong British Navy 
had gained control of Chesapeake Bay in 
Virginia and Maryland and during the middle 
of September of 1814 attacked Fort McHenry, 
guarding the city of Baltimore. Francis 
Scott Key, a Baltimore lawyer and Govern- 
ment agent, going aboard a British warship 
seeking release of an American prisoner, was 
detained by the British during their 25-hour 
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shelling of the fort. He was greatly worried 
over the outcome but relieved at daylight on 
the morning of September 14 when he saw 
that the American flag was still flying over 
the fort. Drawing an old envelope from his 
pocket, he wrote on the back of a letter the 
first wording of the Star-Spangled Banner: 


“Oh say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars 
through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gal- 
lantly streaming?” 


Francis Scott Key shortly returned to Bal- 
timore where within a day or two he finished 
writing the 4 immortal verses of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. In 1931 Congress passed 
the necessary legislation and President 
Hoover speedily approved, making these lines, 
already set to music, our National Anthem. 
The original flag that flew over Fort Mc- 
Henry is still in existence and hangs in the 
United States National Museum in Washing- 
ton. In this flag were 15 stars and 15 red 
and white stripes. 

So this is your flag to honor, treasure, and 
respect, the flag of all true Americans, an 
emblem of victory during wars and of peace 
and contentment in tranquil times. The 
flag of a God-loving and free people. 

Hundreds of thousands of our young men 
in uniform have given their lives, fighting 
under its folds, to preserve the principals of 
freedom and justice that it stands for. It 
was flaunted in the face of the British by 
our Minute Men at Concord and Lexington 
and encouraged Washington's ragged and 
starved army at Valley Forge during the 
Revolutionary War; it flew from the mast- 
heads of our ships during the naval war 
with England in 1812 and was carried by 
General Scott’s Mexican War soldiers through 
Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico itself; it 
encouraged the men of the North during 
the Civil War and was unfurled at Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines during our 
war with Spain; was successfully carried on 
high with resultant victory through our two 
World Wars and now today it floats proudly 
over the heads of our heroic fighting men 
in Asia. 

But wars should end and human venom 
among nations as now existing cease and may 
God grant that our flag, still flying now after 
a century and three-quarters, may soon be- 
come the symbol of peace over our beloved 
land, 


“Tis the Star-Spangled Banner, oh long may 
it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


The Army is very strict in regard to the 
courtesies to be rendered our flag and the 
fond care that must be taken in the han- 
dling of it. The following are a few of the 
don’t’s that are demanded. Remember that 
the flag represents the living country and 
is itself considered as a living thing. 

Never show or allow to be shown any kind 
of disrespect to the flag. 

Never dip the flag to any person or thing, 
or place other colors above it or to its right. 

Never let the flag touch the ground or floor 
or trail in water. 

Do not use the flag as drapery in any form 
or as table or chair covers (use bunting of 
blue, white, and red) and hang no emblem 
or object ever above the flag. 

Keep all flags clean and untorn and neatly 
folded when not in use. 

All old, torn, or useless flags should be 
quietly destroyed by burning in a quick fire. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag or when the flag is passing in a 
parade, everyone should face the flag, stand 
at attention and salute. Men in uniform 
give the military salute. Others, men and 
boys, remove their hats with their right hand 
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and hold it at their left shoulder so their 
hand is over their heart. Women and girls 
simply salute by laying their right hand over 
their heart. Men and boys without hats will 
also salute by laying their right hand over 
their heart. 

When the national anthem is played with- 
out the flag all present should stand and face 
toward the music, remaining at attention, 
men and boys removing their hats. When 
the flag accompanies the rendering of the 
anthem the regular flag salute must be given. 


The Significance of Bandung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the principle of free governments 
scored one of its greatest victories when 
they were pitted face to face with com- 
munism at the recent Asian-African con- 
ference. 

At Bandung many Asian and African 
nations showed a strong democratic 
alinement. It was so outstanding that it 
put both communism and neutralism on 
the defensive through the great spiritual 
power of democratic principles. 

Among the leaders of this great move- 
ment was Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, mem- 
ber of the Philippine Cabinet and chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation to the 
conference. General Romulo tells his 
own story of this important conference 
in the June issue of the Town Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
the article by General Romulo. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL ROMULO’s OWN STORY—WHAT 
REALLY HAPPENED AT BANDUNG—AND WHERE 
WE Go From HERE ; 

(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, member of the 
Philippine Cabinet and chairman of the 
Philippine delegation to the Asian-Afri- 
can Conference) 

Asia and Africa have come of age. They 
can see clearly and think profoundly about 
the problems of peace. That is the domi- 
nant impression I carried from Bandung. 

In that Indonesian city far down on the 
under side of the globe, a thousand Asians 
and Africans met during the third week of 
April. They represented more than half of 
all mankind—some 1.4 billion people. All 
but 1 or 2 of their 29 nations had until re- 
cently been dominated by western colonial- 
ism or imperialism. America and Europe 
might well have wondered whether the delib- 
erations would be guided by ancient resent- 
ments. 

Happily, I can report that in their newly 
won freedom, these people of Asia and Africa 
have discovered that though they have 
strength of numbers, their true power lies 
in moral greatness; the consciousness that 
they belong to the human family. They now 
possess the poise and confidence that go with 
strength, but they extend the hand of good 
will to all the world in the spirit of co- 
operation. 

We had our arguments, of course, and all 
of us did not agree on all issues. For ex- 
ample, the Prime Minister of India, Jawa- 
harlai Nehru, presented a scholarly discourse 
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on peaceful coexistence. But from Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, and others came vigorous oppo- 
sition. And significantly, the word “coexist- 
ence” is conspicuous in its absence from de- 
cisions at Bandung. 

Another trap was avoided on prohibition 
of nuclear weapons. India and Red China 
fought hard for it, and so determined was 
Red China’s espousal that it delayed the 
conference adjournment by 3 hours. But 
we felt that prohibition of nuclear weapons 
without general disarmament would play 
into the hands of the Communists. And 
again we won our point, as the final com- 
munique shows. 

Even more dramatic was the fight over 
communism and colonialism. It began in 
the opening session when Iraq's chief dele- 
gate, Dr. Jamali, opened up the heavy ar- 
tillery against Soviet imperialism. It con- 
tinued to within minutes of the hour of ad- 
journment. Powerful forces with prestige 
and influence were arrayed to block the men- 
tion of “other forms of colonialism.” They 
insisted that there was only ene form of 
colonialism—Western. Nothing else counted. 

We took the position that the conference 
must condemn all colonialism, both overt 
and potential. We were opposed to every 
form of domination, subjugation or exploita- 
tion of peoples by men or other peoples. 
Everyone present knew we referred to com- 
munism. 

Powerful support came from Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, who 
with the caliber of a world leader could set 
aside restricted regional loyalties for a great- 
er cause. 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu also was a real fighter for 
democracy and so we were able to show the 
conference—meaning the representatives of 
half of mankind—that we spoke for the se- 
curity and interests of all. And all finally 
rallied to stand with us—condemning not 
only Western colonialism but colonialism “in 
its various forms.” 

I had aspired to great things at Bandung 
but, even with my high hopes, I had two 
eye-openers. 

The first was proof to all present that the 
forces of democracy, not only in our Asian 
region, but in the whole Asian-African area, 
are not only strong, but militant and deter- 
mined; not only possessed of power, but defi- 
nitely not muscle-bound. 

In the opening speeches, leaders of the 
democratic forces took the ball and kept it. 
Nobody fumbled, nobody made a mistake 
of judgment or timing. From the beginning 
we had things so well under control that we 
even directed the conference procedure. 

A second eye-opener was the case of the 
Colombo powers (Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, and Pakistan). They had been ac- 
cepted as the indissoluble Big Five. But 
when the Prime Minister of Ceylon joined 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mohammed 
Ali, who also proved to be a real stalwart 
for democracy and a great fighter against 
communism, this solid front cracked. The 
5 became 2 and 3. And because of the 
colonialism issue on which the split came, 
the conference was tremendously impressed. 


At the concluding meeting of the political 
committee, composed of all the Chief Dele- 
gates in the conference, the Prime Minister 
of the People’s Republic of China, Chou 
Enlai, proposed that the sponsoring powers 
(Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Paki- 
stan) should call another conference in 1956. 
The decision was left, on the initiative of the 
Philippine delegation, to the sponsoring pow- 
ers in consultation with the participating 
countries. It was rumored that Cairo would 
be the next meeting place, but Egypt did not 
offer to be the host nation nor was it men- 
tioned as such during the proceedings. 

No permanent organization was created in 
Bandung. A regional bloc conference, if 
organized permanently, would be based on 
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races with the color line clearly drawn. This 
was avoided. 

We delegates who upheld democracy anq 
freedom did so because that is where oy; 
peoples at home stand in resisting commy. 
nism. It is not that we were pro-American 
or pro-West. In fact, it puts us on the 
defensive in our own countries for the Amer. 
ican press to refer to us as pro-American o; 
pro-West. 

We are anti-Communist because we know 
communism endangers our liberties. That 
our position happens to be that of the Uniteq 
States or of most of the countries of the 
West, is only because the ideals of freedom 
as enshrined in the Magna Carta of England, 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man by France, are universal, 

Economic or military aid from the United 
States was not the decisive factor in the 
stand taken by the countries in the demo- 
cratic alinement. Such assistance has 
strengthened their resistance against inf. 
tration and/or subversion of communism, 
But their belief in the dignity of man, and 
in the four freedoms, in equality, justice, and 
in the Almighty has not been the result of 
help from the United States or any Western 
country. 

After Bandung, the United States can best 
assist the countries that stood up and were 
counted for democracy by showing more 
consistency and vigor in supporting the 
ideals and aspirations of the non-self-gov- 
erning peoples. For the United States to 
continue to abstain on the questions of 
Cyprus, Tunisia, Morocco, north Africa, and 
British Malaya, will embarrass her friends in 
Asia and Africa. America can best help such 
friends by making her preachments coincide 
with her actions. 

It is not for the present to assess achieve- 
ments at Bandung. Only history can make 
that judgment. 

We who participated in the conference 
should like history to say that men from 29 
nations came together when the pulse-beat 
of the world was erratic and dangerously 
fast, and that because of what we did, the 
health and vitality of the human communiy 
showed marked improvement. 

We should all hike hisory to say that 
though we did not provide the design for 
a perfect world, we did define the basis for 
hope. We should all like history to say that 
we not only observed the newly won free- 
dom of half the world’s peoples, but that we 
pooled our moral strength to help those not 
yet free to achieve this noble station. 

We should like history to say that our free- 
doms were not merely celebrated at Ban- 
dung; they were made solid and given the 
substance of growth. 

But we cannot in truth expect history to 
say all this, for the work at Bandung has 
only begun. What happens in the months 
and years to come will determine whether 
the mood created there was momentary anc 
misleading or whether it was strong and 
clean and vibrant. 

We who were at Bandung share a comm 
historical experience. We belong to the com- 
munity of hurt, heartbreak, and deferred 
hopes. 

But even in the act of observing our re- 
lease, it becomes important to define how 
we ourselves propose to maintain those {ree 
doms and to fulfill those hopes. 

What are the commitments 
Bandung? 

I believe that we committed ourselves t0 
a higher allegiance. We recognized that our 
allegiance is not merely to our own Da 
tions or to each other as Asians and A!- 
ricans; our first allegiance is to the human 
community. We committed ourselves t 
something more important than to the acc 
dent of geography. We committed ourse!vé 
to the cause of a world seeking both pea’ 
and freedom, for one is meaningless Withvl' 
the other. 
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If the peace of the world is going to de- 

end on concessions or mere abstentions, it 
will not be real. It is not what we refrain 
from doing that will create vital peace. It 
js what we freely give, how much each of 
ys is willing to sacrifice, and what positive 
yalues we contribute that will determine 
whether the vision we saw at Bandung can 
pe given life. And let me refer to the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi, who belongs not 
1o India alone but to the entire world: “How 
much we put of ourselves into a common 
purpose will determine whether that pur- 
pose will be fulfilled.” 

We also committed ourselves to patience. 
And patience is related to the art of persua- 
sion. No one can say that such an art can 
demolish fundamental differences, but cer- 
tainly no issue can be settled without it. 
At Bandung we saw how understanding can 
be reached if full allowance is made for the 
yagaries of human personality. We were not 
defeated by petty behavior nor did we allow 
ourselves to become paralyzed by fatigue. 

From Bandung we go to the uncharted sea 
of the future to test the unity that was 
forged in the conference. Can there be unity 
in spite of constant friction between con- 
flicting ideologies? We will need more than 
patience. We will need determination, cour- 
age, faith. 

‘In Asia and Africa the conference showed 
a strong democratic alinement. It was so 
aggressive from the start that it put both 
communism and neutralism on the defensive. 

When the chief delegates delivered their 
opening addresses all, with few exceptions, 
invoked the Almighty at the beginning or at 
the end of their speeches. This spiritual 
offensive compelled the representative of the 
largest Communist regime in the world, the 
People’s Republic of China, to plead for tol- 
erance—for atheism. This revealed the 
depth of the spiritual power of democracy. 

This is a precursor of what I firmly believe 
will continue to grow after Bandung. From 
Bandung, Asia, and Africa will rise to a 
greater and spiritual power. This is democ- 
racy's greatest asset and it was first demon- 
strated in Bandung. 

It is possible that in Bandung a lasting 
organization was not created, but history will 
show a lasting effect. That lasting effect is 
the power of the spirit which a godless ideol- 
ogy like communism ignores; yet I believe 
that this force will lead Asia and Africa from 
Bandung to the ultimate triumph of de- 
mocracy over communism, 





Postal Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I like the 
news release of June 10 of the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, Mr. William Doherty. He 
bdlnts out very graphically the vacilla- 
ign in the present administration. And 
‘heartily agree with him that the ad- 
ministration’s fight over pennies is cer- 
‘alnly inexcusable. Mr. Doherty’s state- 
ment is as follows: 

President Eisenhower's approval today of 
‘“€ postal salary bill ends the game of postal- 
"Y percentages. The insistence of the ad- 
‘inistration in haggling over pennies over 
‘period of months is inexcusable. 

: For almost 2 years, the executive branch 
“Ss Deen playing musical chairs with postal 
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wages. While administration advisers called 
the tune, postal workers and their families 
were obliged to pay the piper. It is regret- 
table that President Eisenhower did not step 
in months ago and stop the music, 

Last year the Postmaster General saw fit 
to label postal employees “treasury robbers” 
before a 5-percent postal pay was vetoed. 
Four months later the administration was on 
record as recommending a 5-percent increase. 

In a matter of weeks word was sent out 
that President Eisenhower would regard any 
increase in excess of 7.6 percent with “grave 
apprehension.” 

The band played on. Postal employees and 
their families continued to be denied a wage 
increase which everyone agreed was in order 
and fully merited. 

Less than a month ago the President vetoed 
a second postal bill calling for 8.8 percent. 
Today he approved an 8.4-percent bill. For 
the average letter carrier, as well as the great 
bulk of all postal employees, the difference 
between the bill vetoed on May 19 and the 
measure signed into law today amounts on 
the average to 4 cents a day per employee. 

Perhaps the delay in approving a pay raise 
for 500,000 postal workers while haggling over 
a few pennies will be heralded as “fiscal re- 
sponsibility.” It is not unlikely that most 
people will prefer Senator BarKLEyY’s obser- 
vation: ‘The lightning flashed, the thunders 
roared—and killed a chigger.” 





The Voice of Farm Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s farm women are welcoming a 
new voice in their behalf in the Con- 
gress, in the person of Minnesota’s new 
Representative, Cova KNuTsSoN. We in 
Minnesota are proud of Representative 
Knutson, and the important role she is 
now filling on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp 
an article entitled “Meet the Farm 
Woman’s Congresswoman,” from the 
March issue of Better Farming, along 
with an editorial column of that same 
publication in its June issue and an ar- 
ticle written by Representative KNuTson 
for that issue entitled “Protect the 
Family Farm Now.” 


I also ask consent to have appear with 
these articles a prize-winning letter 
from a farm wife, selected from hun- 
dreds written to Representative Knut- 
SON and published in that same current 
issue of Better Farming. 


There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From Better Farming for March 1955] 
MEET THE FARM WoMAN’sS CONGRESSWOMAN 
(By Fred Bailey) 

Mrs. Cora Knu7son, new Congresswoman 
from Minnesota, is the first woman to serve 
on the important House Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Despite this sudden 
fame you would find her as easy to talk to 
as your neighbor on the next farm, 

Congresswoman KNuvTSON, now in her early 
forties, is a pleasant, friendly woman who 
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speaks from experience when she talks about 
farming and the farm home. She is a daugh- 
ter of a North Dakota farmer; she married a 
Minnesota farmer and reared a family on a 
160-acre farm near Oklee, population “under 
500.” 

A Democrat in a normally Republican dis- 
trict, Mrs. KNurson says votes of farm 
women were a major factor in her election 
victory. Her most effective campaign “weap- 
ons” were two bottles of milk and a box of 
rolled oats. Reference to what has been 
called her “butter and egg ‘lectioneering” 
brings a smile. “I guess you might call it 
that,” Mrs. KNUTSON says. “The sale of poul- 
try and dairy products makes up the greater 
part of the income of the farmers in my 
district. 

“Last April, Secretary Benson reduced 
dairy price supports and by August farmers’ 
incomes in Clay County, Minn., had been 
cut by $400,000. When farm spending went 
down, merchants in town were hurt, too. I 
don’t know who was helped; certainly not 
city people who buy dairy products.” 

Mrs. KNUTSON campaigned on a promise to 
work for full parity prices for farmers. She 
isn’t at all certain that high supports are 
the complete or final answer, but she insists 
that something must be done to raise farm 
income until a better answer is found. She 
thinks Congress should investigate the 
widening spread between prices farmers re- 
ceive and consumers pay. And the most im- 
portant job the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee has now, she believes, is to set about 
reversing the trend of declining farm prices 
and income. 

“When I see farm prices going down and 
down while folks in Washington argue over 
what to do about it, I get irked,” she admits. 
“Something is wrong, maybe here in Wash- 
ington, and I intend to find out what it is 
and help do something about it. That is 
why I wanted so much to come to the Con- 
gress and especially to be a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.” 

Mrs. KNnurson confesses to being pretty 
much a green pea in Washington, but she is 
no stranger to a legislative assembly, since 
she served 4 years in the Minnesota Legis- 
lature. Her experience also includes teach- 
ing school and serving as an AAA field 
woman. 

The new Congresswoman wants more time 
to study farm problems from the national 
viewpoint before introducing any bills. She 
is primarily interested in legislation to: (1) 
raise support prices, (2) increase funds for 
the school-lunch program, (3) revive a food- 
stamp plan for distribution of surpluses, 
(4) improve conservation and fertility of the 
soil, and (5) strengthen the family farm. 

She believes: ‘‘We have the most efficient, 
productive agriculture in the world. It is 
capable of providing consumers with an 
abundance at fair prices. It should provide 
farmers with a good income, security, a com- 
fortable home with modern conveniences, 
education for their children, and the oppor- 
tunity to lead rewarding lives. 

“There is a lot more to farming than just 
raising crops and livestock. I think farm 
women often are more keenly aware of 
greater social, educational, recreational, and 
spiritual needs than men. Certainly the 
farm women in my district cherish the in- 
tangible values that strengthen farm-family 
ties. 

“I want as much as I can to represent all 
farm women in my work on the House Agri- 
culture Committee, not just those who helped 
send me to Washington. I would like to 
meet and talk with every farm wife in 
America, but since I can’t, I hope they will 
at least write me about their problems and 
give me their suggestions for making farm 
living a better living. 

“I want and intend to be, to the best of 
my ability, the farm woman’s Congress- 
woman.” 
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[From Better Farming for June 1955] 


FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR: HERE ARE THE KEY 
Points OF a Goop FARM PROGRAM 

I have long felt that the farm women of 
America have been rather forgotten persons 
in the deliberations about farm programs 
and other legislation. They are the ones 
who suffer first when something like the 
present pinch of high costs and lowered farm 
income comes along. That is why I believe 
that every farm woman, and her husband 
and family, too, will be interested in the ar- 
ticle by Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
which starts on page 8. 

You will remember that in our March issue 
we introduced the newly elected Representa- 
tive from Minnesota—the first woman ever 
to be a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. In the article about her we 
quoted her as saying she wanted to represent 
all the farm women of America and asked 
that they write her about thier problems and 
ideas. They eagerly responded to that invi- 
tation with a veritable flood of letters. She 
has built her article out of them. These let- 
ters come from the very hearts of farm 
women and nobody can read them without 
being deeply stirred. 

There are several million family-type farms 
and ranches in this country. They represent 
a manner of agriculture that has always 
been one of the sources of America’s pride 
and strength. Although some are well set to 
weather economic storms, many others are 
feeling the effects of shrinking income and 
unshrinking costs. In Iowa, a State of su- 
perb farms and able farmers, some 56 per- 
cent of the farms reporting did not have to 
pay State income taxes last year because their 
net income dropped below the jaxable level. 
Reports, too, come to us that young farm 
couples, who have started out in the past few 
years, are having serious trouble in the 
struggle with high capital costs and lowered 
incomes. 

Congress is again engaged with the problem 
of a farm program. It is a tough job and 
this magazine has a great respect for those 
who are working on it, but we feel there is 
more to the question than how high price 
supports should be. Its editors believe a 
useful farm program must give those who 
operate our family-type farms better protec- 
tion and a fair chance to make a good living. 
It should also give the young farmer more 
of an opportunity to become securely estab- 
lished. ~ 

The Republican Party had one admirable 
farm plank in its 1936 platform. It said: 
“Our paramount object is to protect and fos- 
ter the family type of farm, traditional to 
American life * * * to provide * * * rea- 
sonable benefits. These payments should be 
limited to the family-type farm * * *.” 
The Republican platform of 1940 repeated 
this last assertion. Both parties should re- 
vive this principle. 

Twenty years ago, in the depression, only 
57 out of every 100 farms were owned entirely 
or in part by the families living on them. 
Today that figure has increased to 75 out of 
100. We cannot afford to go backward. 
Ownership of the land by those who live and 
work on it was urged in the great speeches 
preceding the Homestead Act as one of the 
strongest supports of free government. The 
first and greatest step then, in a farm pro- 
gram, is as complete protection of the family 
farm as possible. 

The other day I visited Congresswoman 
KNUTSON in her office in Washington. You 
would like her, for she’s just as natural as 
the folks in yourown community. She’s got 
plenty of scrap, too, especially where farm 
women are concerned. You’d never have any 
doubt about her determination to see that 
they get a fair break or her real interest 
in better farm living. “As long as I’m in 


Washington,” she declared, “I’m going to 
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stand up for the family-type farm and for 
the woman who lives on it. And I’m not 
going to stand idly by and watch what could 
be one of the tragedies of our age—the freez- 
ing out of young farm families who are strug- 
gling to maintain a precarious hold on their 
farms. They are our one great hope for the 
future.” 

In the months ahead this magazine pledges 
itself to wage an aggressive fight for these 
interests. It is now scouring the country for 
ideas that will be of practical help to all 
types of farming. It will use the influence 
it has to get the right kind of farm legisla- 
tion in Washington. We invite all of you— 
men and women—to join in the fight for a 
long-range farm program that will safeguard 
the family farms of America. 

RoBERT H. REED. 


—_— -- 


[From Better Farming for June 1955] 


Farm WoMEN TELL Wuy WE Must Ficnut To 
PROTECT THE FamMity Farm Now 


(By Representative Cova KNUTSON) 


The invitation, extended through Better 
Farming to the farm women of America to 
write to me about their problems and their 
ideas for making farm living a better living, 
brought a response that has fairly over- 
whelmed me. Letters have come from farm 
homes in 45 different States. 

I have read all of them. They tell a story 
I wish every public official and every Member 
of Congress could know and feel as I do now. 
The spirit and courage they reflect, the brave 
struggle to stay in farming during these dif- 
ficult times, makes me prouder than ever 
that I have the opportunity to represent the 
farm women of this country. They show 
clearly why we must take up the fight to 
protect the family-type farm. Some excerpts 
from the letters tell all this better than 
I can. 

“I washed today,” wrote Mrs. Jerry Urba- 
nek, of Lusk, Wyo. “With the aid of an elec- 
tric washing machine and REA power I 
washed quickly, but my washing machine is 
a secondhand model, and so ancient that I 
catch the oil which drips from the motor in 
acan. I hold the wringer together with one 
hand while I feed in the clothes with the 
other. Dangerous, perhaps, but it will be a 
long time before I can afford another. 

“My husband and I have been farming for 
25 years. I do a man’s work in the fields be- 
cause we cannot afford hired labor. We have 
a capital outlay of $45,000 invested in 900 
acres of land, a full set of machinery, and 44 
head of cattle. Until 2 years ago we were 
out of debt. Last year we planted 200 acres 
of grain and harvested enough to get our 
seed back because of drought. We cut 
enough hay for our cattle and were more 
fortunate than others, who have been buying 
hay at $40 a ton to keep their foundation 
stock. 

“I like farming, but my husband and I 
worked 4,800 hours at farm work last year, 
for which we cannot show 1 cent of remun- 
eration. While we were working we were 
also wearing out high-priced machinery and 
receiving less than 2 percent on the capital 
we had invested. We could have taken the 
loss of our grain crop without going into debt 
if the prices of the cattle we sold had been 
in line with the prices we had to pay for the 
necessities we bought.” 

Mrs. John E. Allen, of Mobeetie, Tex., tells 
of the situation from another angle of farm- 
ing. 

“We have 200 acres, 75 seeded to improved 
pasture. We raise and put up our own 
silage, raise our own grain, have a 50-cow 
herd and raise our own replacements. We 
are working hard to organize and establish a 
producer association to protect us against the 
big handlers. As it is now they can test and 
weigh our milk any way they like. A num- 
ber of dairymen have had to take what they 
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could get for their investments and quit, On 
our own herd we received $2,000 less money in 
1954 for more milk shipped than in 1953 
But the consumer paid the same price {o; 
what he bought, and our feed, groceries, ang 
clothing were even higher.” 

The same experience is told in a letter 
from Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Route 3, Winona, in 
my own State of Minnesota: 

“On our farm we produced 65,717 pounds 
more milk last year and received $204 less, 
Our costs remained inflexible while oy; 
markets were unstable. But consumers 
have not benefited from this farm price 
cut.” 

To this Mrs. Burnis Brigham, Route 1, 
Genesee, Idaho, adds: 

“It’s bad enough to see farm returns po 
steadily lower but it’s even worse to know 
that consumers never benefit. * * * Last 
fall the processors of our grade A milk made 
a big thing of a cent a quart price reduc. 
tion—made possible by producers getting 
that much less. The reduction in our price 
was very hard for us to absorb but we did 
feel good that milk would cost townfolk 
less. In exactly 2 weeks, the consumer price 
went back up but, of course, the producer 
price did not. This is the type of price 
usury that farmers are generally as helpless 
as babes to cope with.” 

Another phase of the low-price high-cost 
situation is described by Mrs. Mildred Rein- 
hardt, of Palisade, Minn.: 

“One of the most unjust and disheartening 
circumstances facing farm women today is 
the exorbitant costs Of establishing and 
maintaining a laying flock as compared with 
the infinitesimal net profit eked out from 
egg sales.” What this means is told by Mrs. 
Waymon Wood, of Spiro, Okla.: “On most 
small farms, such as ours, the wife takes 
charge of the laying flock and expects the 
profits to be her part of the family's spend- 
ing money. How can she make any spending 
money when feed costs remain high while 
eggs go down to from 20 to 30 cents a 
dozen?” And Mrs. Sara E. Demaree, of 
Malden, Mo., wrote: “Feed prices remain the 
same while eggs have gone down, down, 
until farmers feel compelled to sell their 
flocks, keeping only enough for home con- 
sumption. So went the farm woman's in- 
come, thereby robbing her of her independ- 
ence in helping out the family income.” 

Many, as did Mrs. Reinhardt, blame the 
indiscriminate grading of eggs, or lack of it, 
and the costly and backward system of egg 
distribution. As Mrs. Mary E. Brinson, Route 
2, Gosport, Ind., wrote: “If we had a good 
graded egg market, as we do for grade A milk 
or livestock, I feel that egg prices to farmers 
‘would be much better, at least fairer. In our 
locality all eggs, regardless of how good or 
bad, bring the same price.” Many pointed 
out that, with the inadequate grading meth- 
ods in vogue, the dealers stood to reap the 
profits from better-quality eggs. 

How this sometimes affects the farm fam- 
ily’s life is told by Mrs. Elmer Whitney, of 
Oregon, Ill.: “The thing that hurts me most 
is that many of our rural women are takilg 
town jobs to provide needed requirements 0! 
the farm family. * * * In the past farm 
families have all taken deep interest in moth- 
er’s poultry and garden because they knew 
the surplus sold meant a new rug, neW 
clothes, or perhaps a family trip. After con- 
tinued disappointments, because there Was 
no surplus profit, these ventures have bee 
abandoned. In search for a way to provide 
these things the wife takes a town job. The 
brave little family tell her ‘We’ll do our best 
to keep things going at home.’ But theif 
best fails far short without mother. It can 
mean a crippled family life and a weakening 
of family unity, which is a vital and precious 
part of our way of life.” 

Oh, so often the letters tell of such sacti- 
fices. One Fountain Run, Ky., farm womal 
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f traveling 25 miles from home each day 


ue in a store to help her husband hold 
their farm. But she added, “I had to give 


job. It was just too much.” And, as 
Mrs. Albert H. Holtz, Route 1, Holden, Mo., 
wrote: “In our community we have had fall- 
ing prices, drought, grasshoppers, feed short- 
ages until in nearly every family the husband 
or wife has had to get an outside job. This 
makes it difficult to farm efficiently. My hus- 
band has worked in town for the past 3 years 
and I handle all the chores alone. Why do 
families stay on farms under such circum- 
stances? You would be surprised at how 
many of our neighbors (and ourselves) have 
given up much better livelihoods in the city 
pecause they believe they can bring up their 
children better on a farm, and are willing to 
make the physical sacrifices necessary for 
nS 

nmhe situation is forcing some hard deci- 
sions upon many, as this letter from Mrs. 
Dorothy Biggs, Route 1, Potwin, Kans., tells: 
‘Tam a Kansas farm wife with three chil- 
dren, ages 10,7, and 3. I think being a home- 
maker is the most challenging and interest- 
ing career any woman can have. But I am 
facing a crossroad, which I imagine other 
farm women also face. 

“‘T have much to be thankful for—a good 
home, a good husband, plenty of food and 
the ordinary comforts. But, like many other 
farm women, I’d like to be able to save a 
little or purchase a few bonds as I go along 
to help with the children’s higher educa- 
tion that will eventually come. We raise 
and sell livestock and do make a profit each 
year; but after taxes, repair and mainte- 
nance, insurance, new machinery and im- 
mediate living costs, there is nothing left 
tosave. I work hard, sew, mend and make 
over garments, can raise chickens, etc., to 
help make ends meet. This all takes time 
and does not leave enough time or energy 
to help train the children in stronger spiri- 
tual lives, which they need now, not later. 
This work, however, as a farm homemaker 
I must do. 

“The crossroad I mentioned is this: As 
soon as our youngest is in school, I in- 
tend to go to work outside the home. I 
have had considerable business experience 
before marriage, plus training and hours 
for teaching. I would much rather stay in 
the home doing my own work and be a true 
homemaker. My choice is not my own for I 
want our children to have an opportunity to 
receive a higher schooling so that some time 
they may not be placed in the same position. 
While I do not want to raise all the funds 
(if that were possible) I do want to help 
so that each one can get a start and then 
they can go on for themselves from there.” 

The pressure of these conditions means 
extra burdens of all members of the fam- 
lly, sometimes to the heartache of the par- 
ents. This letter from Mrs. Elsie H. Bechtel, 
Manor Farm, Adams, N. Y., is expressive of 
that fact: “There is certainly something 
Wrong in Washington and it is good to know 
that a real farmwife is working to get to 
the bottom of it. The greater part of the 
income of farmers in this district consists 
ot proceeds from the sale of dairy and poul- 
tty products, Everyone in this section is 
feeling the price squeeze on farmers now. 

“Many small farmers and some larger ones 
‘ound here have been auctioning off their 
Places and are being forced into terrific 
losses. Others, like ourselves, have had to 
see their wives go to work and have been 
loreed to put small children to work be- 
yond their years because the income from 
the place will not bear paying wages to hired 
labor. Our ll-year-old girl is doing more 
York than we would like to see her do, but 
she does it willingly and we don’t know 
oo we would do without her. It sounds 
mens like you are dependent on a child, 

it my husband and I are doing all we can 


up my 
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(we have over 50 cows in the barn) and the 
help she gives us is the difference between 
being able to go on and quitting. A man 
does reach a stage where he can’t add any 
more to his burdens.” 

Scores of other letters tell the same story 
of struggle and sacrifice, of a determination 
not to be forced out of farming and a feel- 
ing that something is terribly wrong at pres- 
ent. They reveal, too, how little considera- 
tion our policymakers have given to farm 
women and the farm home. They “do not 
want sympathy,” as one after another wrote, 
only that “after all our labor and expense 
there will be something left for the needs 
of the family.”” Many letters contained use- 
ful ideas and suggestions for improving the 
situation. Some of these will be reported in 
the pages of Better Farming next month. 





A RANCH WOMAN’sS REMEDY FOR WHAT AILS 
AGRICULTURE 


DovusLe J RANCH, 
Okanogan, Wash., February 26, 1955. 

Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: Early this morning, 
my husband brought in a calf. We were too 
late. It died, frozen. I then made up my 
mind that I would, in some way, have to 
make up the cost of that calf, for it meant 
a lot to us. Braving a bitter north wind 
to feed and water the chickens, I came back 
in the kitchen to drink hot coffee and sat 
down to see if Better Farming would cheer 
my heart. It did with news of your election 
and the possibility of making up for that 
calf just lost. So, while the men are out 
feeding the cattle and trying to solve the 
problem of watering them, I will write to 
you. Water is a touchy problem for most 
farmers. We had a dry fall, the lake was 
low, and now the ice has frozen solid and 
there is no water beneath. I shall not go 
into this detail as I realize that you cannot 
legislate about, wind and weather. 

You can, however, legislate about water, 
and while I am a firm believer in voluntary 
associations and agreements, I truly feel that 
the time is coming when we shall no longer 
be wealthy enough to be easy and casual 
about soil and water. I say to myself, we 
must not only conserve, but increase our 
water resources and the must is so urgent 
in my mind that I am no longer tolerant of 
the man who allows water to flow off his 
land in deep gullies, lets his topsoil blow 
away, overgrazes the grass, cuts down the 
timber without replenishing the forests, 
wastes the heritage of this country. 


I am a firm believer in the family-size 
farm, not only because I am presently de- 
voted to one but because in the back reaches 
of my mind (or is it just a romantic notion?) 
I believe that the type of life and economy 
typified by the American family farm is a 
bulwark to the kind of democratic society 
we wish to preserve. It may be that large 
corporate farming would fill the Nation’s 
shopping basket, but would it fill the heart 
of the man who produced it and the man 
who consumes it? Would a large corporate 
farm economy assist in making our national 
economy vigorous, expanding, and demo- 
cratic? I think the answer is “No.” But 
this question is one which many people, 
legislators like yourself, must not only an- 
swer but must be firm about it. If the 
family-size farm is what we really wish to 
preserve, then all of our thinking, planning, 
and agricultural legislation should assist in 
nurturing and protecting it. 

It becomes harder and harder for an in- 
dividual, while youth and vigor are with 
him, to “buy in” to many types of farm- 
ing. This is due to the price of machinery, 
stock, available land. Unless he falls heir 
to a farm or money, a young man can 
seldom enter the field. One of the results 
is that the old experts in the Department 
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of Agriculture grew up on farms and know 
their problems. The young experts have no 
experience outside of books and summer 
jobs at experiment stations or nurseries. 
This is not good. 

Another result is that, unless a farmer 
has good luck with weather or outside for- 
tune, he is unable to expand his first hold- 
ings. There is nothing like an RFC for the 
farmer-entrepreneur so that he could ex- 
tend his investment to meet competition 
operate on a more equitable scale. The 
family-size farm is in competition with large 
corporate and _ city-controlled financing. 
Money made in Hollywood, on Wall Street, 
or in industry is mighty hard competition 
for the lone farmer. 

I also confess to a great dissatisfaction 
in thinking of the Halls of Congress being 
battered down by tobacco men, wheat men, 
cotton men, peanut vendors, and the like. 
Our agricultural economy must be looked 
at as a whole—production, distribution, 
price, freight, advertising, perishables, live- 
stock. Unless economists and right-think- 
ing men sit down and think about the whole 
future—land, water, products, and the in- 
creasing populations of our own country and 
the world, and our Nation’s economy that 
needs to get out of the “fix” we seem to 
be in, whether it be parity price or interest 
rate—it doesn’t seem to me that we shall 
get very far. I do not believe that the top- 
flight men of farm organizations or of farm 
production groups should be consulted in 
building the first basic agricultural policies. 
They all have special interests and they are 
there to protect them. 

We do need disinterested social econ- 
omists and planners to grapple with the 
larger issues at stake. Somewhere along the 
line the farmer has to grapple with these 
problems too. He should be able to do so 
without feeling that he will lose his status 
in the community because he does not agree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
righteousness of the sugar-beet growers. He 
should be able to do so without being caught 
in a vise which is his vote to cut his acre- 
age or get a lower price for his product. He 
needs straight thinking without pressure. 
This last item I know is hard, for the Amer- 
ican people, including the farmer, are get- 
ting to the point where they can’t act or 
react unless the radio and newspapers 
scream and the face on the screen threatens. 

I must go and feed three hungry cold 
tired men a large noon dinner, so I close 
with these suggestions: 

1. The formation of a nonpolitical, non- 
ax-grinding Agricultural Planning Board. 
Such a group should look backward as well 
as forward to see if this country really wants 
to preserve the family-size farm as part of 
our national life and livelihood and, if they 
do, to consider if and how it can be best sub- 
sidized and protected, and set up penalties 
for those who are not interested in doing it 
in such @ way as to conserve our resources. 

2. The creation of a Government agency, 
such as the RFC, to protect the small-size 
farm from being grabbed by the mortgage 
holder or corporation; to permit the small 
farm to grow and expand to the best eco- 
nomical operating capacity; to subsidize the 
man who wants to enter into the farm busi- 
ness. 

3. To get the Department of Agriculture 
and farm organizations of all types to stop 
talking so much and scaring people and 
putting on pressure; to listen for a change 
and encourage people to think rather than 
carry a banner. 

I feel as if I had been standing on top of a 
soap box and now need to get down and put 
dinner on and see to the children. It wasa 
pleasure to take off time and to write to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sally Goldmark. 
Mrs. JOHN GOLDMARK. 
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Log of a Sailor on U. S. S. “Yale” in 1898 
Throws Light on House Joint Resolution 
151 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is now before the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs House Joint Resolution 
151 to remove the discrimination in the 
matter of Spanish War pensions between 
the veterans of the Army and the veter- 
ans of the Navy. It all boils down to the 
fact that some of the Navy personnel 
during the period of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War were not officially mustered in 
until later dates. This situation arose 
from the confusion of that period, a situ- 
ation difficult for those of the present 
generation to understand. 

I am indebted to Harold D. Campbell, 
Rose Valley Road, Maylaw, Pa., for a 
copy of the log that he kept while a sailor 
on the U. S. S. Yale, covering the period 
from May 2 to June 16, 1898, a period for 
which the sailors on the Yale were not 
ziven credit. The Yale was the sister 
cruiser of the Harvard, both of which 
were in service in combat areas during 
the entire period of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. This I know from personal ex- 
perience since it was on the Harvard that 
I embarked for Cuba for service in the 
siege of Santiago and it was on the Yale 
that I returned after the successful ter- 
mination of the siege and the surrender 
of the Spanish Army. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
excerpts from Mr. Campbell's diary: 
Some Days FrRoM THE LOG OF HAROLD D. CAMP- 

BELL ON THE U. S. S. “YALE” WHICH HE 

Kepr From May 2 To JUNE 16, 1898 

Friday, May 6, 1898: Sighted land about 
6 a. m. (weather close and hot). Porto Rico 
Island dead ahead. Stood on for the land 
and hoisted the English ensign. At 8 a .m. 
running parallel to the land. At 10 a.m.a 
fort and settlement (San Juan) on starboard 
bow. Two small schooners abeam in shore. 
About 5 miles off the fort at 3:55 p. m. 
(G. M. T.) hoisted the City of Rome’s number 
flags (W. C. G. N.) at the fore monkey yard. 
Note: (The City of Rome was an Anchor Line 
British ship, which we resembled very much, 
and which we were attempting to make the 
Synaniards believe we were.) At 10 a.m. had 
rifle drill. Position Latitude 19-04 N., long. 
66.30 W. Engines slow ahead. Passed Fort 
San Juan and had a view of harbor with 
5 or 6 merchant vessels. A vessel which 
looked like a man of war flying Spanish 
flag. Signal fires burning all along the coast. 
At 12:30 passed another schooner headed 
toward San Juan. The fort signaled a storm 
coming. 

Sunday, May 8, 1898: Early this morning 
sighted a sloop on starboard bow and a 
steamer on port bow. She came on towards 
us and we hoisted the English ensign and 
the signal “St. Thomas our destination.” 
About 7:15 a. m. engines full speed ahead. 
She thinks we are after her. She is a Span- 
ish man of war. Our bluff has worked—she 
edges away, although she has us between 
Fort San Juan and herself. We are clear 
and leave her astern about 8:30a.m. Sight- 
ed the cargo steamer Tyr (Danish flag) and 
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sent a boat with senior Meutenant in 
charge to examine her papers. Saw a steam-~- 
er ahead about 11 a. m. heading to the north- 
ward and westward. When about 8 miles 
ahead, she turned and made off trying to 
make St. Thomas. We overhauled her in 
1 hour and 30 minutes. Fired five shots from 
our starboard bow gun before she would 
heave to. Last shot went through rigging. 
She stopped and hoisted the Spanish flag. 
Our first prize. She was the S. S. Rita, 
of Bilboa, a fine-looking steamer. We 
learned from her that our first chase was 
loaded with arms and ammunition and other 
valuable cargo. Passengers on Rita. Noone 
transferred to our ship. Her captain slightly 
injured. Sent her into Charleston, 8S. C., 
with prize crew. 

Monday, May 9, 1898: This morning early 
made out a large steamer coming up on the 
starboard beam. As soon as we made her 
out we turned tail and went full speed ahead. 
She appeared to gain at first but finally 
dropped astern and gave up the chase. She 
flew the Spanish flag. Had four masts and 
one funnel, built on the same lines as the 
Yale. She was, no doubt, heavily armed. 

Heard from them that they were hemmed 
in Martinique, also chased by U. S. S. Min- 
neapolis by mistake in heavy rain. At 1:48 
p. m. returned to Yale. At 2:17 p.m. Morro 
Castle, bearing N. 35 E. Cloudy weather. 
Marines sleeping by their guns all night now. 

Tuesday, May 24, 1898: Heading West. 
All lights extinguished and perfect silence 
maintained throughout the ship during last 
night. Rainy as usual. U.S.S8S. Minneapolis 
sighted at dawn. At 9:15 a. m. sighted 
U. S. S. St. Paul cruising to Northward. At 
9:35 a. m. made U.S. 8S. Harvard cruising to 
Eastward. No signs of fleet. Later went in 
boat with Capt. Wise to St. Paul and took 
he and Capt. Sigsbee back to U. S. S. Har- 
vard which has Senior Commander on board. 
1:46 p. m. stopped engines. Ship drifting to 
N.W. At 1:46 p. m. sighted strange vessel 
bearing S x E. Half speed ahead. At 1:50 
p. m. signalled St. Paul (2884) strange vessel 
in sight. St. Paul now in company. 2:26 
Pp. m. slow engines. Heavy rain squalls. Lost 
sight of stranger. 2:40 p. m. clearing. 
Stranger in sight again bearing S. S. W. 
Half speed again. St. Paul going full speed— 
when about 5 miles ahead spoke to the 
stranger. At 4:40 p.m. St. Paul abeam of us 
and signalled “Strange vessel a friend.” Ma- 
rines sleeping by the guns. Four sentrys on 
gun deck watch. Silence throughout the 
ship. No lights allowed or set. 

Wednesday, May 25, 1898: St. Paul along- 
side at 1 p. m.—signalled she had got a prize 
and sent it to Key West. We asked “What 
kind of a prize?” It was an English collier 
trying to run into Santiago. Rough sea— 
overcast. Heavy rain squalls. 

Thursday, May 26, 1898: 5:15 p. m. sighted 
the flying squadron ahead under Commodore 
Schley in Brooklyn—Collier Merrimac (after- 
ward R. P. Hobson’s famous ship) to be 
taken in tow by us. She belongs to squad- 
ron. There are Brooklyn, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Scorpion, 
Marblehead, and our U.S. 8S. Yale. Sent to 
Merrimac for her tow-rope. Also got ours 
across. Proceeded slowly. 10:53 p. m. our 
capstan carried away—and colliers hawser 
parted. Up all night getting out our steel 
hawser. Thought we’d be ready in four 
hours. 

Friday, May 27, 1898: Midnight. Tried 
hawser again and they lost it aboard the 
Merrimac. 4:22 a. m. Tried again. Lashing 
on Merrimac carried away. Rough sea run- 
ning. 3:13 p. m. suceeded to get under way 
with our tow. Had no sleep for 34 hours 
working alongside executive officer. Brook- 
lyn signalled Merrimac she was very bad in 
her movements. This made us feel better. 

Tuesday, May 10, 1898: Rounded Island 
of Porto Rico after noon and stood along to- 
ward San Juan. Forts at San Juan fired 
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shots at us which fell short. Noon 18—34' 
15’’ N.—66-01’ W. 

Friday, May 13, 1898: At 7:52 a. m. ey. 
changed colors with Am. Yacht Anitg_ 
bound West. 10:15 a. m. spoke with U.s. 8 
St. Louis. She said she was bound to join 
Admiral Simpson’s fleet having receiveg o;. 
ders from the U. S. S. Montgomery at g 
Thomas. U.S.8S. St. Lowis proceeded heading 
WxN. Rain signals. 

Saturday, May 13, 1898: 4:30 p. m—com. 
menced to heave up anchors. Heard Span. 
ish fleet was at Martinique. Ful] speed 
ahead out of Harbor at 4:48 p. m. 

Tuesday, May 17, 1898: Proceeded towarg 
Cap Haitien the U. S. S. Minneapolis follow. 
ing. Took pilot and came to anchor off town, 
Went ashore and bought two pounds of vage. 
line for guns with the paymaster's clerk. 
Had to pay £2, British for it. All they had in 
the town. 

Sunday, May 22, 1898: Speed increased to 
10 knots early this morning. At 5:40 a. m. 
sighted the U. S. S. St. Paul and reduceq 
speed to speak to her. Going along the 
coast of Cuba which is here very hilly anq 
full of deep ravines. St. Paul keeping in 
company told us that the Harvard, Minnea. 
polis and supposedly the rest of the fiying 
squadron would be here today. St. Paul pro- 
ceeded to accompany us to the westward. 

6:40—Light House on Santiago bearing 
N. W.x W. % W. Off the forts at noon about 
5 miles. No sign of any of enemy's ships 
about harbor. But the harbor runs s0 far 
inland behind some high land that it is 
impossible to see into it from the ship. None 
of our own fleet in sight. (The entire Span- 
ish fleet was in there). 

Sunday, May 22, 1898: Changed course at 
nightfall off shore. St. Paul on port quarter 
10 miles distant. She will turn at dusk and 
go 10 miles to the Eastward and 6 miles of 
shore. We will both fire rockets in case of 
sighting enemy ships. Very dark hazy night, 

Monday, May 23, 1898: No bells struck last 
night, ship in utter darkness. Light rain 
this morning continued all day. llan 
Crew drilled with Springfield rifles. At noon 
signalled U. S. S. Harvard. Sent a boat to 
Harvard. I was in crew. Took Capt. W.C. 
Wise aboard. Heavy swell running. 

Saturday, May 28, 1898: Off Jamaica at 
12:56 p. m. Gave chase to Westward along 
North coast but could not gain anything. 
At 3:45 p. m. gave up chase. 7:30 p.m. Of 
Port Antonio 5 miles. Went ashore in life 
boat. English Man of War Indefatigable 
here. 

Sunday, May 29, 1898: At 1:13 a. m. this day 
proceeded toward Key West. 10 a. m. passed 
S. S. Delta bound N. E. Noon—Lat. 19-42N. 
Long. 74-48W. 12:16 p. m. sighted U.S.5 
St.Paul. She signalled us later that enemy's 
fleet was blocked in Santiago. At 5:53 p.m. 
after rounding Cape Magsi (E. end Cuba)— 
sighted 2 vessels on port bow which imme- 
diately altered their courses and headed for 
us. Hard a port to our helm heading and 
turning off shore and full speed away from 
the strangers—one of which appeared to be 
a@ foreign cruiser with two funnels and two 
masts with military tops. Neither of them 
was in our Profile Book U. S. Ships. Back 
around Cape Magsi—At 6:30 p. m reduced 
speed to 16 knots. Strangers not in it. At 
8 o’clock started to retrace our course. At 
10 p. m. all lights out—standing by ou 
guns suddenly saw one of strangers (10s. 
Hailed—Exchanged night signals with U.S.5. 
New Orleans which had chased us. Told be 
Spanish fleet blocked in Santiago and that 
we thought she was Spanish. At midnight 
Barcacon Lighthouse abeam. Gentle bre¢z. 
Cloudy and hot. Smooth sea. 

Monday, May 30, 1898: All lights out last 
night. Strict silence. Nothing out of the 
ordinary this morning. Fell in with Ad 
miral Sampson's fleet (U. S. S. New Yor") 
etc. on way to Santiago. Capt. Wise wm 
aboard U. S. S. New York. I went in 0 
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poat to bring him back. Working cola all 
aay and night from No. 3 hatch into coal 
bunkers. Had rifle drill today. 

Haroip D. CAMPBELL. 
STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
~~ county of Delaware: 

On this 27th day of May 1955, before me, 
Notary Public within and for said County 
of Delaware, State of Pennsylvania, per- 
enally appeared Harold D. Campbell who, 
peing by me duly sworn on his oath, says 
that the above account is correct and true, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
oth day of May, 1955. 

ARTHUR K. WARFIELD, 
Notary Public, 
My commission expires April 26, 1959. 





Does the Present System of Military Jus- 
tice Carry Out Its Purpose of Maintain- 
ing Discipline in the Military Service 
and at the Same Time Give the Indi- 
vidual Confronted With Punitive Action 
a Fair and Impartial Trial? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
is being said about the effectiveness of 
the presesnt system of military justice 
while critics are pointing out its defects. 

In the following article by Col. Thomas 
H. King, Air Force Reserve, and past 
president of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, he reveals the merits and the 
defects in the Code of Military Justice 
which should merit the attention of 
Members of Congress: 

(By Col. Thomas H. King) 


The question has been asked many times 
“Does the present system of military justice 
carry out its purpose of maintaining dis- 
cipline in the military service and at the 
same time give the individual confronted 
with punitive action a fair and impartial 
trial?” Depending upon the people with 
whom you talk, you can get just about any 
énswer you look for. Some will say yes; 
some will say no; some will say it can be 
improved upon; some will say we should 
g0 back to the old system. 

In our present system, we have nonjudi- 
clal punishment by the commanding officer 
Provided by article 15 of the Uniform Code 
and summary courts-martial provided by 
artic le 20 of the Uniform Code, both of which 
eal with minor infractions. I don’t have 
the figures for all of the services, but in the 
calendar year 1953, in the Air Force, there 
Were 34,521 summary courts-martial. Heaven 
“ows how many actions were taken under 
‘ticle 15. We must have discipline, and the 
commanders should be given the authority 
‘0 control under their command responsi- 
may the infractions which are covered by 
“4 ‘cle 15 and 20. Insofar as the benefit to 
_ ‘ndividual is concerned, it is doubtful 
Whether many of them (and I have no fig- 
—_ to support this statement) are acquit- 
“i Undoubtedly, there are some acquittals. 
nder the provisions of article 20, the in- 
dividual does not have to submit to trial by 
summary court unless he has been given the 
-»portunity to refuse the right to punish- 
“ent under article 15. To me this is an 
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absurdity and should be abolished because it 
only requires more paper work in units of 
rather small size and accomplishes no real 
good. The summary court in my view should 
be abolished. I also believe that article 
15 should be expanded to include specifically 
the punitive authority contained in article 
20; article 20 should be abolished; and, if 
there is an appeal as provided in present 
article 15 (d), the legal officer or staff judge 
advocate of the next superior authority 
should be required to review the facts and 
the records in the case so that any illegal 
procedure may be detected and appropriate 
correction made. As can be seen from article 
24 of the Code, a summary court may be 
convened by units in the Army of the size 
of a detached company or “other detachment 
of the Army.” What size is a detachment 
which has such jurisdiction? This, of course, 
is handled by the administrative determina- 
tion of the Secretary. Why not in the first 
instance give the commanding officer the 
authority to mete out the punishment which 
is necessary in this situation? 

My next thought is to remove from special 
courts-martial the authority to impose a 
bad-conduct discharge. Under the present 
law a@ special court may, generally, ad- 
judge any punishment except death, dishon- 
orable discharge, dismissal, confinement in 
excess of 6 months, hard labor without con- 
finement in excess of 3 months, forfeiture of 
pay exceeding two-thirds pay per month, or 
forfeiture of pay for a period exceeding 6 
months. I believe that they should be given 
authority to impose confinement up to 1 
year and should have jurisdiction similar to 
that of the civilian police courts handling 
what in civilian practice is referred to as 
misdemeanors. Again taking the Air Force 
as the example, there were 10,299 special 
courts which imposed no bad-conduct dis- 
charges and 3,740 in which bad-conduct 
discharges were adjudged. It is unimportant 
insofar as this latter group is concerned to 
consider whether or not the bad-conduct dis- 
charges were executed. From the standpoint 
of civilian life, a bad-conduct discharge im- 
poses the same disability upon the indi-« 
vidual as does the dishonorable discharge. 
They were not intended to be the same but 
the practical effect is the same. It is my view 
that for offenses in the nature of misde- 
meanors, command should have the total and 
complete authority to maintain discipline. 
There are the cases where the commander of 
an organization exercising his responsibility 
has to be able to impose speedy punishment, 
but this authority should stop short of im- 
posing bad-conduct discharges. Too often, 
also, under current practice the bad-conduct 
discharge is used as a vehicle to eliminate 
from the service those individuals who have 
not committed any criminal act but are 
either not suited or are undesirable person- 
nel. In my view, if the individual who is to 
be tried by a special court is an undesirable 
person for the military service, he should be 
eliminated from the service by administra- 
tive process rather than going through the 
form of a court-martial and be given a bad- 
conduct discharge. 

With reference to general courts-martial, 
we are concerned with the very serious of- 
fenses. Prosecution and defense of such of- 
fenses require substantial time not only in 
actual trial but in preliminary detail as well. 
Again referring to the Air Force, in the year 
1953, there were 2,133 general courts-martial 
in which 1,280 dishonorable discharges were 
imposed, 491 bad conduct discharges im- 
posed, and in 362 there were no punitive dis- 
charges. In these cases, it is my view that 
preparation and development should be 
taken from command responsibility. It is 
a burden on a command to handle the proc- 
essing of these cases for many reasons. 
Many officers are taken away from their pri- 
mary responsibilities in a combat organiza- 
tion. Service troops should be fully utilized 
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to relieve combat commanders of these tedi- 
ous burdens. That is the purpose of service 
troops and the use of them to their full 
utility would permit combat commanders to 
devote their time and attention to the func- 
tions of combat responsibilities. “he gen- 
eral court-martial system should be estab- 
lished on an area basis and all cases involv- 
ing offenses which fall within general court- 
martial jurisdiction should be referred to the 
area court for development and processing. 
Past experience in dealing with this type of 
case indicates that such a system would 
allow more expeditious handling and would 
result in a speedier disposition. In other 
words, there would be less delay in imposing 
punishment or granting acquittal in appro- 
priate cases. The officers assigned as law 
officers in such a system should have similar 
authority to that of a United States district 
court judge. They should have the respon- 
sibility for imposing punishment rather than 
have the court-martial itself do it. He 
could have the right to grant a new trial if 
there has been a miscarriage of justice. 
Furthermore, when witnesses are needed, 
they could be subpenaed or brought forward 
on proper orders. Panels of officers to serve 
on courts could be selected to serve as mem- 
bers for a period not to exceed 30 to 60 
days, with a switching of panels in each area 
so that no individual would be called upon to 
sit on the court for more than a short period 
of any year. This would allow the line 
officer who is sitting on the court to know 
that he is away from the problems of his 
command for the specific period of time and 
once he has served his term he Can get back 
to his unit and carry out his proper function. 
It should be unnecessary for any such Officer 
to serve more than 1 in 3 years for such a 
period of time. With this I believe that 
the effectiveness of the general court would 
be improved materially and that there would 
be no opportunity to stack any court. The 
right of challenge would be present; officers 
from various commands would sit; it would 
be unlikely that individuals from the local 
unit would serve on a court; and the ques- 
tion of knowledge of facts in a case would 
be substantially eliminated. I can hear 
many screams at these suggested changes but 
I believe that they would provide better mili- 
tary justice on the general court-martial 
level. 

From the foregoing, you can see that it Is 
my thought to place on command the full 
authority to maintain discipline at the level 
nearest to the unit in which the alleged 
offender is serving. 

Nobody in private life ever gets tried in a 
criminal court for not working. He is fired 
by his boss and under the conditions gen- 
erally commensurate with the basis for the 
firing. Hence, such cases should be admin- 
istratively disposed of where no criminal of- 
fense, and by criminal I am thinking of the 
true meaning of the word criminal, has been 
committed. An undesirable or similar dis- 
charge should be given. I also feel that the 
military should get away from the thought 
that the only offense committed which de- 
prives one of his citizenship is the offense of 
desertion in time of war. The same basis for 
loss of citizenship should be applied to the 
military as is applied to the civilian courts. 
If a man commits grand larceny or murder, 
his citizenship should be taken away from 
him as the result of a court-martial trial. If 
@ man commits other offenses which necessi- 
tate his being eliminated from the service, 
then he should be eliminated but without 
the criminal stigma attached to it. So with 
this thought it is suggested that dishonor- 
able discharges be imposed only in those 
cases where the criminal offense is com- 
mitted, which should take away the individ- 
ual citizenship, and bad conduct or undesir- 
able discharges should be imposed where the 
offense is one in which the rights of citizen- 
ship are not withdrawn. 
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Now when we come to the appellate review, 
it is my thought that the Boards of Review 
established in the Office of the several Judge 
Advocates General should be men who are 
selected from the military service who have 
a@ peculiar capacity or capability for being 
appellate judges. They should be appointed 
to the Board of Review in somewhat the 
same manner as are professors at the service 
academies. They should be permanently ap- 
pointed as colonels with the full understand- 
ing that that is their job for the rest of their 
military career. They should have inde- 
pendence of thought and as appellate judges 
they should be primarily concerned with the 
legal aspects of the case and before the 
Boards of Review there should be public de- 
fenders and appellate Government counsel. 
They should be men thoroughly experienced 
in appellate trial work. Appeals to the 
Boards of Review should not be at Govern- 
ment expense unless it feels there is founda- 
tion for it. The mere fact that an individual 
wants to appeal his case should not impose 
upon the Government the financial burden 
of supporting each and every appeal which 
is demanded. If there is no foundation for 
an appeal, then the time and expense of 
such appellate work should be shifted from 
the Government to the individual and if he 
thinks enough of his case to spend his own 
money or if his family thinks enough of 
the case to spend their money to finance his 
appeal, then it should be permitted insofar 
as appellate Government defense counsel is 
concerned. 

With regard te the Court of Military 
Appeals, except in death cases and in cases 
involving imprisonment for more than 10 
years, any appeal to the Court of Military 
Appeals should be by petition, as is presently 
provided, and at the expense of the individ- 
ual who wishes to go to that court. The 
Court of Military Appeals should be a part 
of the Federal judicial system where the 
opportunity for petitions to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by way of 
certiorari would be specifically provided. 

We are too much concerned with protect- 
ing the minute whims of too many people. 
It is my candid belief that the administra- 
tion of military justice should be so filled 
with a desire to protect the substantial rights 
of the individuals that the people selected 
to preside over these courts-martial and 
selected to sit as members of the Board of 
Review would have this desire so ingrained 
in them that there would be but little op- 
portunity for criticism, as we have heard it 
in the past, of command influence. From 
my experience, command influence today is 
evidenced in but a small number of cases, 
but command influence is very necessary in 
the maintenance of discipline in the units. 
The experience with special courts has been 
that they are rendering substantial justice. 
As has been stated, summary courts are an 
unnecessary waste of effort, because if the 
individual with authority to appoint a sum- 
mary court has primarily the right under 
article 15 to impose punishment and the 
individual refuses to abide by that punish- 
ment, obviously the summary court officer 
appointed by the same person who has the 
right to hand out article 15 punishment is 
not going against the whims, if they are 
such, of the officer with authority to dis- 
pense the punishment or appoint that sum- 
mary court as a summary court. It is a 
total and complete waste of effort and pro- 
vides protection for no one. The individual 
alone has the right to appeal to the next 
higher authority in just about every such 
case. If anything, he has less right of appeal 
from a summary court than he does from 
the punishment imposed by the officer act- 
ing under article 15. 

Over all of military justice, as well as 
other aspects of military law, there should 
be in the Defense Department a judge advo- 
cate general who would be a sort of super 
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judge advocate general with authority to 
supervise the operations of all three de- 
partments. The individual selected for such 
a position should be one who is not only well 
versed in the law but who has made a career 
of the law either in or out of the military 
service and who has extensive experience in 
military law, as well as other phases of the 
law. By this it is not suggested that the nor- 
mal operations of the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the respective services 
should be encroached upon, but there cer- 
tainly should be coordination with respon- 
sibility, as well as authority placed in some 
such experienced individual at the Defense 
Department level. That position should be a 
statutory position and the individual selected 
on a basis somewhat similar to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He would be 
an individual who has not only knowledge 
but perspective. 

It is my belief that the time consuming, 
expensive system of military justice which 
we now have could be substantially abbrevi- 
ated and retain all of the safeguards which 
are in the present system. We cannot legis- 
late integrity in others. The system is no 
better than the capability and integrity of 
the officials administering it. Serious 
offenses are not a matter for local command 
action. They are a problem of servicewide 
importance and by presenting cases to area 
courts operating directly under the super- 
vision, insofar as general courts are con- 
cerned, of the several military departments, 
it is believed that the trials would be more 
expeditiously handled and more uniformly 
considered and determined. 


A Postwar Yank at Oxford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Postwar Yank at Ox- 
ford,” written by Norman Adams. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Postwar YANK AT OxForpD 
(By Norman Adams) 


Oxford University has been the seat of our 
Anglo-Saxon education since before the 12th 
century. During these 900 years it has con- 
stantly striven to be a mixmaster of the Eng- 
lish and foreign students’ personalities, in- 
terests, and cultures. It has been, and is 
now, a practicable United Nations—people 
from almost every country are here living 
and studying happily together. Every single 
area of the world has some representation. 

Of the 7,000 students enrolled in Oxford 
University over 1,000 of these are foreigners 
to the United Kingdom. And because of this, 
much of the lasting benefit obtained from 
Oxford life is through group discussions 
where each imparts his national problems and 
beliefs to the others. How very fascinating it 
is for me, a southern Californian, to hear 
stories of Istanbul, Damascus, Bagdad, Sin- 
gapore, Tokyo, Buenos Aires, Hong Kong, 
Cairo, and Casablanca from people who actu- 
ally live there. I suppose that my tales of 
Hollywood, procured through a few “extra” 
parts, sound to them interesting and glam- 
orous, too. 

One day this spring as I was leaving my late 
afternoon seminar class and hurriedly but- 
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toning up my overcoat as I walked through 
the evening fog toward my college, I found 
myself thinking how very typical that Class 
was of Oxford. The subject was of a stimu. 
lating nature, Monetary Problems of Unger. 
developed Countries, the instructor, Ursyj, 
Hicks, is a well-known economist, and the 1) 
graduate students enrolled in the class come 
from 10 different countries (India, Sian 
Malaya, Jamaica, Trinidad, Northern Rho. 
desia, Nigeria, West Indies, England, and the 
United States). What a marvelous opporty. 
nity for interworld understanding. Tyj, 
conglomeration of peoples from every walk 
of life, interested in an enormously varieg 
academic curricula, and representing races, 
creeds, and colors from every area of the 
world is, to me, the greatest asset that Ox. 
ford University offers its students. True, its 
scholastic maintenance is high, its profes. 
sors rivaled only by Cambridge and Harvard, 
and its buildings and grounds are more 
beautiful than any university’s I have eve 
seen. But its gift of international compan. 
ionsbip is a thing that no American institu. 
tion can currently hope to equal, and is the 
basic fundamental plank on which the Ox. 
ford educational system rests. 


Recently, five students from Moscow Uni- 
versity visited the campus and met many 
Oxford students representing nations from 
all over the world. The Soviets told about 
the educational facilities and vocational op- 
portunities existing in the U.S. S. R. Of 
course, they also spoke at length about their 
modern industrial methods and its supe- 
riority to the capitalistic countries; citing, 
for example, this propagandized illustration: 
“The Soviets are constructing the Turkman 
Canal which is 1,000 miles long in 7 years, 
It took the inefficient capitalist nations 35 
years to complete the Panama Canal which 
is only 85 miles long.” (No mention is made 
of the 50 year time difference, construction 
difficulties, and free versus forced labor tech- 
nique). But, generally their presence was 
most productive to all concerned. The Ox- 
ford students and the Soviets compared each 
other’s social and economic systems and dis- 
cussed impressions and beliefs of the Com- 
munist versus capitalist doctrines. This in- 
terchange of information was in concert 
with Oxford’s overall policy of freedom of 
thought and international dissemination of 
ideas. 

FACULTY CONTROL AT OXFORD 


The initial and most obvious difference 
between the Oxford and orthodox systems |s 
in regard to the university and college rela 
tionship. In America the colleges, schools, 
fraternities, and clubs are all part of the 
university and derive their power from it. 
Oxford University owns only a few negligible 
holdings and derives its authority directly 
from the colleges. Also, in the United States 
the universities are administered by boards 
and their chairmen; Oxford’s “board” con- 
sists of 16,000 masters of arts and holders of 
higher degrees who have kept up their mem- 
bership in the university by the payment 0 
the necessary dues. These men and women 
(being tantamount to stockholders in 4 
corporation) elect the chancellor, receive 
financial accounts, and confer honorary de- 
grees. The university and each college Was 
originally chartered by the Crown and they 
are still directly responsible to it. No town 
or county government has any authority over 
Oxford, only the Crown and Parliament can 
produce pertinent powers. 

The 28 colleges for the 5,900 men, and the 
5 women’s colleges which contain over 1,100 
female students each have their own tutors, 
e. g. instructors. The ratio of tutors to stu 
dents is more than 1 to 10, which is consid- 
erably greater a ratio than found in Amer'- 
can institutions. This tutorial system '5 the 
basis of Oxford’s intellectual stimulatio? 
Students are not required to attend any def- 
nite lectures, read any certain books, ©T bon 
any specific nightly homework. The tu 
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ysually suggests activities in concert with 
the student’s academic interest, but the 
centuries-old belief is “when a student is at 
oxford he is mature enough to think for 
himself.” Once or twice a week he presents 
an essay to his tutor on his assigned topic 
and the two discuss its merits and failings 
and then wander to allied fields for usually 
an hour or so. 

There are multitudinous clubs and organi- 
gations which the undergraduate may join 
that may be either compatible with his aca- 
demic curriculum or a means of broadening 
his interests. Many of my Rhodes Scholar 
friends were members of the Communist 
groups (along with the Conservative and La- 
por clubs as well) but very quickly resigned 
from them in January when Senator Mc- 
CarTHy’s group began their investigations 
of the Rhodes Scholarship programs. Mem- 
pers of parliaments, foreign ambassadors, 
traveling dignitaries, industrial tycoons, and 
academic immortals make visits constantly 
to Oxford to speak to the many numerous 
clubs whose notices of meetings fill even the 
largest bulletin boards. An average evening 
will present 7 club activities and 2 college 
plays, plus the § cinema houses and 2 pro- 
fessional playhouses. Every day there are 
college athletic functions and once or twice 
a week university sports are included in the 
students’ agenda, 


SPORTS AT OXFORD 


Crew, rugby, soccer, and cricket are the 
most popular intercollege sports and “blues,” 
e.g. American letters, are awarded to those 
who compete in them for the university. 
But, since most of we Americans at Oxford 
are here but for 1 or 2 years we have diffi- 
culty in making the university squads since 
the participants on those teams are often 
selected on a seniority basis of a 3 or 4 year 
attendance. Many Americans are on the 
college teams and are generally equal to any 
other national in athletic prowess even in 
the British games of rugby and soccer. The 
men from American universities such as 
California and Harvard, which have crew 
teams, are always on the first boats; and our 
bulldozing tactics in rugby, a la Doc Blanch- 
ard, are revolutionizing the game along with 
our 30-yard passes and fake reverses. The 
United States athletes excel, way out of pro- 
portion to their number, in the track and 
field games but are very surprised at the 
quality of Oxford’s team. Many of the Eng- 
lish Olympic athletes are here and their 
position is a very strong dual-meet competi- 
tor (somewhat similar to Southern Cali- 
fornia in the United States). Each college 
has its own playing field, which is larger than 
most American junior college areas, where 
simultaneously, 2 or 3 games of rugby, crick- 
et, ground hockey, lawn tennis or soccer are 
in progress. But besides these fine fields, 
the sporting facilities are poor. There aren’t 
enough tennis courts; there is just 1 swim- 
ming pool, and that is miles away; the sole 
badminton court is one-half hour distant; 
the squash courts are very inadequate; and 
the gold links are rather primitive. 

The undergraduate gets most of his exer- 
cise running up and down stairs (usually 
to his friend’s room for tea), hurrying from 
lecture to lecture at different colleges, and 
punting, e. g. boating, on the numerous riv- 
ers bisecting Oxford. Although the vaca- 
tions are supposed to be utilized completely 
with studying, most students use some of 
their time for cycling in England or “tramp- 
ing” in Europe. At Oxford there are 3 terms 
Which last for 8 weeks each, divided by 6- 
week vacations. Students never consider 
‘mployment either during vacations or terms. 
This accounts for over 75 percent of all the 
students being recipients of some type of 
financial assistance from government or pri- 
vate grants. I remember that when I at- 
tended my university in the United States I 
Worked almost every afternoon and always 
during vacations as did all my friends; and, 
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of course, very few students received finan- 
cial scholarships. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Oxford considers the college years as a 
definite step in one’s life while the American 
system considers it as a preparation for the 
next step. There are no business adminis- 
tration courses here, or anything resembling 
them. This institution is not based on 
practicable knowledge but on stimulating 
one’s mind. They prefer one to mediate, phil- 
osophize, and think logically rather than to 
memorize lots of historical dates and theo- 
ries. here is no course of instruction in- 
cluding salesmanship, advertising, market- 
ing, problems of distribution, investments, 
and accounting which is so prevalent in our 
curricula. I personally think that more 
stress should be placed on practical worldly 
affairs and less on the Classics; many English 
students agree. The university, until re- 
cently, admitted only students of pecuniary 
distinction who generally followed in their 
father’s businesses. But today all economic 
classes are represented. Many who have no 
contacts in the business world, and are not 
permitted to gain them by extracurricular 
employment, desire to learn less philosophy 
and Latin and more business management 
which will be of material benefit later. This 
feeling seems to be evolving into a university 
policy as more and more business courses are 
added, e. g., statistics, and successful indus- 
trial leaders are brought to speak or give 
advice on vocation] quandries of the stu- 
dents. 

One of the rare delights enjoyed on a clear 
sunny day (these days are even more rare 
than the delight) is to wander through the 
33 colleges and view their magnificent gar- 
dens, green velvet lawns, and the buildings 
standing proud and dignified. Troops of 
scholars walking through Christ Church Col- 
lege meadows discussing Plato or Aristotle’s 
philosophies are surrounded by an ocean of 
dark green grass and tall, thick-branched 
trees now and then being blown by a caress- 
ing breeze coming from the bordering river. 
Men and women students are always found 
at Magdalen College. This college is the 
most spacious of all and provides a rendez- 
vous for the Oxfordians who come to Mag- 
dalen’s deer park carrying their weekly ra- 
tion of sweets and cookies to feed the 80 
head of deer. The college also has a cattle 
pasture surrounded by a circular walk shel- 
tered by beautiful trees and lined with flow- 
ers. In the college grounds there are two 
rivers and a canal which provide a home for 
the many ducks and geese, which together 
with the flocks of birds and squirrels plus 
the deer and cattle produce a real zoological 
spectacle of noise and activity. 


THE ARCHITECTURE 


Each college has some outstanding feature 
whether it be its buildings, quadrangles, 
chapel, dining hall, grounds, traditions and 
history, academic standard, or athletic facili- 
ties. For the architecturally observant, he 
will enjoy finding traces of a 13th century 
hospital at Magdalen and a mid-14th-cen- 
tury quadrangle at Merton. New College’s 
chapel and tower are authentic work from 
the last quarter of the 14th century. Fif- 
teenth century buildings are quite common; 
the best being Lincoln’s gateway, All Souls’ 
front quadrangle, and St. John’s gateway 
and chapel. The first quadrangles of Brase- 
nose and Corpus are early 16th century as 
are the libraries at Balliol and Pembroke. 
The rest of the college buildings are of Early 
(English) and late (Italian) Renaissance. 
The city churches date considerably before 
the 12th century, and the City Castle was 
begun in 1071. 

The Oxford students certainly see history 
in their buildings and traditions. While at 
Pembroke you are shown where Samuel 
Johnson lived; John Wesley, John Peel, 
and William Gladstone were at Christ 
Church; Adam Smith and William Pitt are 
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from Trinity; the Prince of Wales and Oscar 
Wilde studied at Magdalen; Percy Shelley 
wrote his first poems at University College; 
Christopher Wren worked in another; John 
Locke philosophized in yet another. 


RECREATIONAL LIFE OF STUDENTS 


Last year, the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters was in session in London; a 29 year old 
Indian from Christ Church attended it as 
the leader of 2.5 million Indians living in his 
province. A wealthy friend of mine from 
Damascus wrote his father that he was not 
getting enough meat in his diet at Mag- 
dalen. His father now sends him roast 
chickens and lambs air mail in a heated con- 
tainer so that they arrive warm and ready 
to eat. Just last month I attended an eve- 
ning tea party given by a 23-year-old Ca- 
nadian, living on an annual $40,000 trust 
fund allowance. During the party I was 
perusing an English magazine which had 
many beautiful pictures of Princess Margaret. 
I remarked quite dreamily that I wished I 
could meet her. A casual acquaintance 
asked if I was serious and if so he would be 
pleased to introduce me. Thanking him 
quite sarcastically I immediately left this 
group to inquire of my friends just who this 
“joker” was. I was certainly taken aback to 
learn that his father is the Queen mother’s 
brother and that both Her Royal Highness 
Princess Margaret and Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II are his cousins. These examples 
are typical of numerous Oxford students who 
are representatives of royal houses, or sons 
of Government executives and monetary 
magnates. 

Most of the evening parties and dances 
don't allow the students time to return to 
their colleges by 12 midnight—the hour of 
the locked gates. So what ensues in a car- 
nival of mirth. As all the colleges are sur- 
rounded by walls one can imagine the amaz- 
ing and amusing antics of the students as 
they climb slowly and precariously up lamp 
posts, tall trees, and wobbly fences to en- 
able themselves to hurdle the obstacle. The 
many students living in college apartments 
can be seen climbing up sheets and ropes 
held by their “partners in crime” from the 
second or third floor. 

There are certain functions which Oxford 
students are not allowed to attend and are 
fined severely if caught there by the uni- 
versity proctors. Among these is the Carfax 
Dance Hall which serves as the rendezvous 
for hundreds of our American servicemen 
and questionable English girls (to give them 
the benefit of any moral doubt). The truth 
of the matter is that the influx of thousands 
of United States Air Corps personnel, with 
their stereotyped bulging wallets, have cre- 
ated a most unsavory problem all over Eng- 
land. This town, like many others, has been 
invaded by the American troops and has also 
had a proportional influx of prostitutes and 
opportunists who exploit the American's 
capital and apparent ignorance. Since it is 
generally considered somewhat lowering for 
nice girls to be seen with our servicemen 
(due to the drunken antics of a few) only 
the more loose women tend to associate with 
them. This drives the normal American into 
hibernation at his base and finds mostly the 
drunks and sexual perverts going into the 
town of Oxford for an evening of entertain. 
ment. They give a devastatingly horrible 
impression. The current local quip is, ‘“‘The 
Yanks are overpaid, oversexed and over here.” 

Many of us Americans, in cooperation with 
the English Speaking Union, have success- 
fully attempted to bring college girls to the 
dances at the Air Corps bases. The women, 
at first very skeptical, are now enthusiastic 
about these parties which have brought the 
hibernators running from their tents with 
shined shoes and pressed uniforms. We have 
also arranged to have bus loads brought to 
different colleges on Sundays where an Eng- 
lishman sponsors each American, shows him 
the sights of Oxford, and invites him to din- 
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ner at his college. These plans are very sat- 
isfactory in ameliorating Anglo-American 
understanding, as well as to acquaint the 
serviceman with the beauty and traditions 
of Oxford and provide him with a day of 
interest and enjoyment. 

Probably the most welcome change from 
pledging duties in an American fraternity is 
that here each man has a suite of rooms 
and a personal scout, e. g., servant. Each 
morning at 8 o’clock he enters my bedroom, 
opens the curtains, closes the window, turns 
on the electric heater, picks up my shoes 
and dirty dishes, and quietly closes the door 
behind him. At 8:30 he brings in my mail 
and produces my newly cleaned shoes. The 
room is now nice and warm so I get up and 
prepare myself for the 9 o’clock breakfast in 
our dining hall, which reminds me of an 
M. G. M. Robin Hood or Ivanhoe stage set. 
Upon returning to my room I find it com- 
pletely cleaned with even the bed made and 
the washed dishes are again in their place 
in my cabinet. 

SPECIAL EVENTS IN SCHOOL YEAR 


There are sO many marvelous memories 
I shall retain of this educational experi- 
ence. Paramount among these are the crew 
team’s eight week, when the annual Ox- 
ford against Cambridge titanic is held, cele- 
brated with colorful demonstrations, an 
abundance of university spirit( sophisticated 
and somewhat latent, but very genuine), 
and many revered traditions which began 
at the first dual meet in 1815. Nor will 
I ever forget the May morning songfest, 
when over 150 singers praise the beauty of 
approaching summer from atop Magdalen’s 
Tower overlooking thousands of people cram- 
ming the streets and filling the nearby rivers 
with punts as far as the eye can see. Also, 
Guy Fawkes’ Night, similar to our Fourth 
of July, produced an Englishman very dif- 
ferent from his usual quiet, reserved, and 
methodical mannerism. On this night he 
resembled any student from Oregon, In- 
diana, or Virginia. Everyone was yelling, 
throwing firecrackers, water bags, and con- 
fetti, and breaking lamp lights and over- 
turning (so easily) those little British autos. 
And in the midst of all this ran the univer- 
sity proctor attempting to catch the noise- 
makers and impose a fine of about 50 cents, 
which added to the merriment all the more. 

The charming chapel services held each 
evening in every college; the unbelievable 
facilities of the Bodleian Library, contain- 
ing a copy of every book ever printed in the 
English language; the intellectual effect of 
the caps and gowns worn by all of us to our 
lectures and tutorials; the sterling quality 
of the Americans enrolled here, especially 
the Fulbright and Rhodes scholarship recipi- 
ents; and the pride of all the university 
employees in this academic institution which 
is the model, as it was the cradle, for all 
intellectual elevation—these, and many more 
memories I shall always cherish. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The Americans at Oxford live harmonious- 
iy and happily with our English hosts. I 
personally make a constant point of speak- 
ing most every week to a Youth Club on 
“Understanding America.” Everyone is eager 
to know more about us, but we are much 
more difficult to understand than would at 
first appear. These Oxford students, people 
from all parts of the world, generally believe 
that Americans talk too much, are too for- 
ward, put too much emphasis on the ma- 
terialistic, and find fault too readily with 
other countrys’ social systems ignoring our 
own Negro and “Okie” problems. This is not 
to say that we are not liked, since we are. 
But our personalities are so much more ef- 
fervescent that students from other areas 
that we are difficult to understand. For this 
reason, most of the Americans are genuinely 
attempting to be junior diplomats and to 
sell our way of life to others, tactfully and 
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objectively, so that these students can bet- 
ter understand us personally and can there- 
fore better deduce our foreign policy state- 
ments and international aims. 

I’m very certain that the future years shall 
find Oxford University growing to even 
greater heights on its solid 800-year-old 
foundation. There are certain points in 
which I believe the American system of edu- 
cation excels, especially in its practical 
academic programs and superior social co- 
educational intermingling. But no Ameri- 
can institution can approach Oxford Uni- 
versity’s greatest asset—the interchange of 
ideas and cultures between nationals from 
every single area of the world. 

Oxford University is certainly the world’s 
educational aristocrat. 





A Little Drip of the Gravy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an editorial in 
the June issue of the Textile Challenger, 
the official newspaper of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor, as 
follows: 

No GRAVY FOR WORKINGMAN’S BREAD 


As President Eisenhower signed the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1955 and thus drew 
the curtain on the struggle of congressional 
liberals to lift some of the unfair tax bur- 
den from the shoulders of the working man, 
Representative Barratt O’Hara, Democrat, of 
Illinois, rose on the floor of the House and 
voiced the feelings of millions of Amer- 
icans. 

“I cannot understand the philosophy of 
those who always slip the gravy to those 
who have the most and cry out in agony 
when someone wants to iet a little drip on the 
bread of those who have the least,” O’Hara 
said. 

The Illinois Congressman was speaking di- 
rectly to the big business-dominated Eisen- 
hower administration and its errand boys in 
the Senate and House. They had fought, 
tooth and claw, against cutting $20 from 
every taxpayer's levies, plus $10 or $20 for 
each of his dependents. That would have 
helped wage earners most of all. 


And they resisted with equal heat a move 
to eliminate a 1954 provision which enables 
the 8 percent of American families who are 
stockholders to escape paying taxes on all of 
their income like everybody else does; or to 
repeal other provisions which benefit only 
rich people and corporations. 

The administration and its club car cronies 
screamed that stockholders and corporations 
need help. But just 2 days after the Senate 
voted to keep the screws tight on the little 
man, the Wall Street Journal reported that 
726 companies in 33 industries made 3.4 
percent more profits in 1954 than they did 
in 1953. 


PETTY POLITICS VERSUS PROGRESSIVE 
MODERATION 


The President said that the move to give 
every taxpayer a $20 tax cut was irrespon- 
sible. 

But less than a year ago, his administra- 
tion’s successful effort to give relief to divi- 
dend-coupon clippers and corporations cost 
the Government more than what pro-labor 
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Senators and Representatives proposed to do 
this year for people with small incomes. 

The administration didn’t say anything 
about politics in 1954. That is what big 
businessmen call statesmanship. 

In short, when something is done for the 
little fellow that’s petty politics. But when 
the congressional companions of Wall Street 
reduce the tax load on the wealthy, that’s 
what the team in Washington calls pro- 
gressive moderaiton or dynamic conserya. 
tism—or something. 





America’s Cultural Offensive Throughout 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement regarding 
America’s welcome cultural counter. 
offensive throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp,. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


I have been pleased to comment previously 
on the Senate floor with regard to the need 
for a vigorous American cultural counter- 
offensive throughout the world—for getting 
across to foreign peoples the true story of 
American music, art, theater, literature, the 
ballet, and all the other aspects of American 
culture. 

Our purpose is, of course, to demonstrate 
the absolute falsity of vicious Soviet propa- 
ganda to the effect that ours is a so-called 
barbarian materialist culture, allegedly 
interested only in the dollar sign. 

Fortunately, we are making excellent prog- 
ress in disproving Soviet lies and in making 
up for lost time by accentuating the posi- 
tive as well. 

All over the world, there are radiating 
American musicians, theatrical troupes and 
others, showing foreign peoples at first hand 
the real significance of American cultural 
pursuits. 

Certainly, we can see clearly that there 
is a magnificent opportunity available to 
us when word comes in, as it has, from 
Tokyo, for example, that thousands of en- 
thusiastic schoolchildren stood in line all 
night to buy student tickets to hear the 
American symphony of the air. Everywhere 
this orchestra is scheduled in the Far East, 
tickets are sold out far in advance. 

I am particularly pleased that right now 
the House of Representatives and, in pal- 
ticular, its Appropriations Committee, has 
the opportunity to provide on a regular basis 
funds for this and similar cultural purposes. 

I say that it should not be necessary 
draw from the President’s emergency funds 
either to send troupes overseas or to assure 
United States participation in trade fairs. 
These should be part and parcel of the reg- 
ular program of the United States Goverl- 
ment. 

INCREASING INTERESTS IN CULTURAL EFFORTS 

From all sides, I note, that evidences a 
pouring in of the increasing momentum 0 
interest in this issue. 

Not long ago, I arranged for & luncheon 
at which representatives of the American 
National Theater and Academy told maby 
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interested Senators and Representatives the 
story of ANTA’s work in this country and 
abroad. In particular a 40-theater circuit 
plan was discussed to vitalize the living 
theater at the grassroots of our own coun- 


ry. 
. yecently, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff made 
a historic speech for a broad United States 
political, psychological, and cultural offen- 
sive throughout the world. 

On the congressional front, Congressman 
Frank THOMPSON, Of New Jersey, has been 
tireless in his efforts toward this same ob- 
jective and has introduced several highly 


significant bills along this line—particularly 
with reference to developing the city of 
Washington, D. C., as a great cultural center. 
THREE. EVIDENCES OF THIS WORK 

I should like to cite now several additional 
evidences which prove, by the very diversity 
of their sources that, at long last, we of the 
United States are awaking to our responsi- 
pilities, to our needs, and to our challenges. 

The first is a very splendid page which 
was carried throughout our country in the 


Hearst newspapers’ March of Events Section 
last Sunday, describing the work of the 
American National. Theater and Academy 
abroad. I want to congratulate the Hearst 
newspapers for their splendid contribution, 
23 evidenced by these and many other arti- 
cles and editorials. 

The second consists of writeups in last 
Sunday’s June 12 Milwaukee Journal, by Mr. 
Robert W. Wells, of the Journal’s New York 
Bureau, and Mr. Laurence C. Eklund, of its 
Washington Bureau on this same cultural 
theme. 

HONOR TO FATHER HARTKE 


Thirdly, I point out that, of course, this 


cultural counteroffensive could never have 
gotten under way if it had not been for cer- 
tain outstanding Americans who have with 
vision, and with industry, given of their able 


energies to this cause. One such individual 
who, I am pleased to say, is an ONTA direc- 
tor and attended the ANTA luncheon which 
I held, was honored yesterday here in our 
own city of Washington. Father Gilbert V. 
Hartke had only recently come back from 
abroad where his troupe had entertained 
American servicemen. Before his departure, 
no less a person than the President of the 
United States personally bade his troupe and 
him farewell, indicating the deep interest of 
our President both in the cultural enter- 
tainment of Americans and of foreign 
peoples. 

Iam delighted that Father Hartke, a great 
man of the theater, an honored servant of 
the cloth, a fine human being, was so hon- 
ored, and so I include the brief text of trib- 
ute to him as carried in the testimonial pro- 
gram, and a list of the devoted committee 
members who prepared the luncheon, Mr. 


Ralph E. Becker was general chairman of the 
event, and Mr. Patrick Hayes was master of 
ceremonies, 


[From the Hearst newspaper’s March of 
Events section] 

Arts SELL THE UNITED STATES WAY—EXPORT 
OF AMERICAN CULTURE WINS’ FRIENDS 
AROUND GLOBE 
We're giving the world a good look at 


American cultural achievement, to show 
we're not the mere materialists our enemies 
paint us. 

And our export of United States culture is 
Teturning big dividends in good will and 


appreciation of the American way of life 
throughout the free world. 

Some samples, like Porgy and Bess and 
Oklahoma, are uniquely American—as na- 
tive as corn-on-the-cob. And on a more 
international level, our drama, ballet, music, 
‘nd visual art match or surpass anything 
yet produced by Russian competition. 

I's part of the United States counter- 
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offensive against Soviet cultural propaganda. 
And the rave reviews and enthusiastic audi- 
ence response is awakening Washington to 
the fact that exporting culture pays off. 

Before summer’s end, more Americans will 
have sung, danced, acted, and otherwise 
performed abroad than ever before in time 
of peace. 

They're being financed in part by funds 
appropriated by Congress last August. 
Credit is due the American National Theater 
and Academy (ANTA) which is spearhead- 
ing the State Department’s United States 
drive. 

BIG ARTISTIC SMASH 


Currently the big United States artistic 
smash in Europe is Salute to France, a pri- 
vately financed ANTA project which is offer- 
ing Parisians the New York City Ballet plus 
top stage productions of Oklahoma, Medea, 
and the Skin of Our Teeth. 

In addition, the program for France in- 
cludes the touring Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which has already scored a signal triumph, 
and a visual arts exhibition organized by 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

ANTA’s international exchange program 
calls for sending the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra to Europe, the Ballet Theatre to 
Latin America and Martha Graham’s dancers 
to the Orient. 

Now touring the Far East for ANTA is the 
American Symphony of the Air, the orchestra 
created by the now retired Arturo Toscanini. 
It was a sensation in Japan. 

United States performers have made a good 
impression abroad, have outshone closely- 
guarded Russians by mixing socially. 

Success of United States artists as good- 
will ambassadors has pointed up the recom- 
mendation of William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers, 
who last February 28, on his return from 
Russia, urged establishment of a National 
Planning Board to win the battle of com- 
petitive coexistence. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


Noting the stress the Russians were giving 
to cultural propaganda outside the Iron 
Curtain, Hearst told the National Press Club 
in Washington: 

“The lively arts are another field wherein 
the commissars are operating with the pro- 
fessed intention of proving * * * that Rus- 
sian achievements surpass the West. 

“Ballet, theater, literature—all are shaped 
toward aiding communism’s long-range 
scheme of world domination * * *. It is not 
enough for us to advocate and appropriate 
large sums for foreign military and economic 
aid and think we have met the challenge.” 

More recently Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, of 
the Radio Corporation of America, called for 
a competitive coexistence strategy board 
along similar lines. 

United States funds now available for 
sending performing artists abroad are a mere 
$2,500,000. Startling contrast with Soviet 
expenditures is shown in figures of the In- 
stitute of International Education. In 1950 
the Russians spent $150 million for cultural 
propaganda in France alone, with 2,000 art- 
ists touring there. Current Soviet spending 
is at the rate of $114 billion a year for all 
propaganda activities. 

United States performers may prove our 
best envoys in winning friends and influenc- 
ing people. But this will require much more 
money than we’ve put up so far. 

As one Cairo newspaper commented on 
Porgy and Bess: 

“If this is propaganda, let’s have more 
of it.” 


How ANTA Got THE BALL ROLLING 


Uncle Sam’s homegrown artists are carry- 
ing Broadway lights around the world on a 
scale wider than ever before. 
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Until Congress stepped in with funds to 
help finance American groups, export of 
United States art was carried out on a meager 
scale, financed by the American National 
Theater and Academy out of its own pocket. 

The current “Salute to France” now going 
over big in Paris is being backed by funds 
raised by an ANTA committee under Robert 
W. Dowling and Mrs. H. Alwyn Innes-Brown, 
president of the Greater New York chapter. 

No Government funds were available at 
the time the project was launched at the 
suggestion of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts last fall. 


CHARTERED IN 1935 


Salute, although independently financed, 
is now an integral part of ANTA’s Interna- 
tional Exchange under impresario Robert C. 
Schnitzer, aided by United States Ambassa- 
dor C. Douglas Dillon. Most of the groups 
appearing in Paris will now be sent on to 
other European capitals, financed, if need be, 
by Washington. 

A private nonprofit organization, ANTA has 
been operating under congressional charter 
since 1935 for the purpose of widening inter- 
est in the theater. After a number of lean 
years, it now has a membership of 2,000 indi- 
viduals and theaters in the United States, 
Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 

For the past 5 years, ANTA has expedited 
the exchange of performing arts between 
America and foreign countries. During that 
time it has sponsored United States partici- 
pation in the Berlin Festivals of 1951-53, the 
Paris Festival of 1952, the Denmark-Hamlet 
Festival of 1949, and the Ballet Theatre's 
1950 European tour. 


——. 


THE SPoRTING THING To Do 


Some of the best salesmen for the United 
States way of life have been American ath- 
letes sent abroad by the Amateur Athletic 
Union in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment. 

Among them are two great Negro track 
stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison Dillard, 
both two-time Olympic champions, who got 
tumultuous receptions in tours of Africa and 
South America. 

Olympic diving champion Maj. Sammy 
Lee, an Army doctor of Korean parentage, 
was similarly hailed when he performed in 
the land of his ancestors. 

Still another good-will athlete is the Rev- 
erend Robert Richards, the preacher who 
won the Olympic polevault title in 1952. 

The athletes won friendship for the United 
States by being free and easy mixers, lectur- 
ing, and coaching native youngsters wherever 
they went. 





WHEN Music BROKE THE IcE 


A sample of how exporting our culture can 
assist in cementing relations with our allies 
was vividly demonstrated in Iceland early 
this year. 

Since the establishment of United States 
bases on this key outpost of Atlantic defense, 
Russia and the local Communists have con- 
ducted a continuous propaganda offensive, 
stirring hatred of American troops stationed 
there. 

The Soviets strengthened their campaign 
with a parade of artists and intellectuals who 
toured the island to acquaint the population 
with Russian culture. 

United States-Iceland relations were at 
their lowest when ANTA sent famed violinist 
Isaac Stern and pianist Ervin Laszlo on con- 
cert tours, highlighting the works of Ameri- 
ean composers. 

Iceland’s hearts were thawed, relations 
have been less frigid since. 

United States Minister to Iceland John J. 
Muccio announced the impact of the recitals 
upon the Icelandic people was ‘“‘the greatest 
of any to date.” 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 12, 
1955] 


UNITED STATES CULTURAL COMMANDOS 
ABROAD 


An American cultural counteroffensive— 
quietly and somewhat timidly launched by 
the United States State Department in co- 
operation with private groups—is gathering 
worldwide momentum. 

For too long, many observers feel, the 
Russians have paraded their ballet troupes, 
theatrical companies, musicians, and ath- 
letes over the face of the world, virtually 
unchallenged in their claims of superiority 
to the culture of the “decadent capitalist 
world.” 

Recently the Red Chinese have elbowed 
into the act, with the successful Paris run 
of a Peiping theatrical troupe which had 
never before performed outside China. 

The Communists are working hard to 
perpetuate the myth—widespread among 
many otherwise sophisticated Europeans and 
Asians—that the United States is a nation 
of gadgetmakers, clever in turning out bath- 
tubs and ovedecorated automobiles, but bar- 
barians in their indifference to the finer 
products of the mind and spirit. 

Now at last the United States is striking 
back with what amounts to exploratory raids 
by a few cultural commandoes. The money 
so far assigned to these operations is petty 
cash by comparison with outlays for mili- 
tary and economic programs abroad, but it 
has produced results little short of amazing. 

In order to conduct the program through 
private channels insofar as possible the State 
Department has been working with the 
American National Theater and Academy, a 
nonprofit organization, headquartered in New 
York. The ANTA acts as agent, selecting 
the best talent to send abroad, and arrang- 
ing the overseas bookings through its inter- 
national exchange program. 

To get the facts about the new American 
cuitural export program, Milwaukee Journel 
Bureau men in Washington and New York 
talked to State Department officials and per- 
sonnel of the American National Theater and 
Academy. Their stories appear below. 


(By Laurence C. Eklund, Journal Washing- 
ton bureau) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is a growing 
feeling here that in the prosecution of the 
cold war not enough emphasis is being placed 
upon some of the ideological aspects of the 


world struggle. The complaint is that the 
finest products of American civilization, of 
the artistic variety, are too little known 
beyond our shores. 

Something is now being done about this 
deficiency with the help of President Eisen- 
hower’s emergency fund for international 
affairs, a $5 million purse appropriated by 
Congress last August “to meet unusual cir- 
cumstances arising in international affairs.” 


PORGY AND BESS TOURED MEDITERRANEAN 


The President asked that the fund be 
used as “seed money” for two purposes: To 
encourage American industry’s participation 
in international trade fairs and, second, to 
support an expanded program of perform- 
ances overseas by outstanding American 
musical, acting, dancing, and performing 
groups and sports figures. This year the 
money has been equally divided between 
these two phases. 

The most spectacular success of the pro- 
gram so far, in the eyes of the State Oe- 
partment people in charge, has been the 
9-week tour of Yugoslavian and Mediter- 
ranean cities of the Porgy & Bess Co. 

Communist propaganda long has fostered 
the notion that American Negroes live under 
the conditions described in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” But the talented, well-educated, 
and prosperous Negro actors in the Gershwin 
opera refuted that propaganda. They did 
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much to overcome the impression that Ne- 
groes in America are a persecuted race. 


PRAISED BY NASSER 


Porgy & Bess was in Europe anyway last 
winter, but the State Department and the 
American National Theater and Academy 
made it possible to extend the show‘s tour 
to such cities as Zagreb, Belgrade, Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Athens, Tel Aviv, Barcelona, and 
Naples. The company had 14 curtain calls 
the opening night in Zagreb and a half- 
hour ovation on closing night. 

In Cairo‘on their last day, the Porgy and 
Bess performers were summoned to President 
Nasser’s office to receive his personal expres- 
sion of appreciation. Even a Communist pa- 
per in Italy called the show one of the mas- 
terpieces of the lyric stage. The American 
show will close its European travels in Ant- 
werp June 30, having played 24 stands on 
the continent and in Africa. 

Next the State Department and ANTA are 
sending Porgy and Bess on a four month 
South American tour to open in Rio de Ja- 
nerio, Brazil, on July 4. 

Perhaps an even more surprising smash 
hit has been scored abroad by the American 
Symphony of the Air, which the State De- 
partment-ANTA program is currently spon- 
soring on a Far Eastern tour: Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Formosa, Manila, Hong Kong, Sing- 
apore, Bangkok, Colombo and Honolulu. 
The 94 piece orchestra is being transported 
in a single military plane, a huge C-124 
Globemaster. 


SYMPHONY OF THE AIR CAPTIVATED JAPAN 


The reception in Japan, where no major 
western symphony orchestra had ever played 
before, was beyond the sponsors’ wildest 
dreams. Every performance was sold out 
weeks before the orchestra arrived. Con- 
certs were played in every major Japanese 
city. Scalpers were getting $25 for $5 tickets 
for opening night. 

Thousands of Tokyo school children stood 
in line all night to buy student tickets. Or- 
chestra members got writers cramp signing 
autographs for 1 to 3 hours after each per- 
formance. Restaurants refused to accept 
money for the meals served to the musicians. 

The Symphony of the Air is the former 
NBC orchestra which was under the baton of 
Arturo Toscanini. It is being conducted on 
the tour by Thor Johnson of the Cincinnati 
symphony and Walter Hendl of the Dallas 
symphony. Johnson is a native of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis., and each summer directs 
the Peninsula music festival at Fish Creek 
in Door County. 


STRESS UNITED STATES MUSIC 


The symphony has been playing much 
American music on its tour, particularly 
Gershwin’s, and its beauty has amazed Asi- 
atics who had been told by the Communists 
that American culture consisted of comic 
books and gangster movies. 


The first group of performers sponsored 
under the President's fund was Jose Limon’s 
troupe, a top American modern dance com- 
pany, which toured South America last No- 
vember and December. 


FROM ELEANOR STEBER TO SAUTER-FINEGAN 


The Jubilee Singers, a famed Negro choral 
group, toured Near and Far Eastern cities 
under the cultural program, and United 
States track and field stars toured Latin 
America following participation in the pan- 
American games in Mexico. A soccer team 
picked by the American Amateur Athletic 
Union spent a week in Iceland, where soccer 
is a national sport. 

Among other endeavors that the State De- 
partment-ANTA team plans to sponsor are 
six concerts by Eleanor Steber, the opera 
star, in Yugoslavia. Officials also are con- 
sidering—on a somewhat different cultural 
plane—backing a Latin American tour by the 
Sauter-Finegan orchestra. 
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(By Robert W. Wells, Journal New York 

bureau) 

New York, N. Y.—If the French aren't 
forced to agree this summer that the United 
States produces something besides H-bombs 
politicians, and Coca-Cola, it won't be the 
fault of the American National Theater ang 
Academy. 

That institution, with the support of most 
segments of the local theatrical world ang 
the assistance of some private pocketbooks 
besides, is sponsoring the current American 
Salute to France. This endeavor is supple. 
mentary to ANTA’s efforts on behalf of the 
Government-subsidized program of sponsor. 
ing United States musicians and other artists 
on tours abroad. 


WISCONSIN WORKS SHOWN IN PARIS 


Joining with ANTA in the current attempt 
at carrying culture to the Parisians is the 
Museum of Modern Art, which recently sent 
over 500 art objects that ranged from paint- 
ings to cake pans. Among these examples 
of American life that were presented to the 
French, were pictures and models of some of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s works, including the 
Johnson Wax Co. tower at Racine, as well 
as a wire abstraction by former Milwaukeean 
Richard Lippold called Variation No. 7: Full 
Moon. 

French critics did not greet the museum's 
offerings with universal acclaim by any 
means, but ANTA is hoping for better luck 
with its share of the venture. The first of 
its offerings was a series of three concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy. Currently showing are eight per- 
formances by the New York City Ballet, with 
Maria Talichief—an Indian maiden and 
therefore about as American as you can get— 
and Andre Eglevsky. 

Next Tuesday through Saturday, Judith 
Anderson will star at the theater Sarah 
Bernhardt in Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, a 
poetic recreation of the Greek classic that is 
considered one of the high points of Amer- 
ican theatrical history. And 10 days after 
Medea closes, the Sarah Bernhardt will be 
the scene of Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of 
Our Teeth with a cast headed by Helen 
Hayes and Mary Martin. 

NEXT WEEK: OKLAHOMA 


From June 20 to July 8, the theater 
Champs Elysees will echo to the unaccus- 
tomed strains of songs about corn that’s as 
high as an elephant’s eye, and the advantage 
of doing your courting in a fringe-topped 
surrey. What the Parisians will make of 
Rouben Mamoulian’s staging of Oklahoma, 
is still a moot question. 

The theatrical organization has raised over 
$300,000 to send its salute to France, mostly 
from sources in the theatrical, labor, busi- 
ness, and society world. The Government is 
all for the project, but hasn’t kicked in 4 
dime to help this particular phase of the 
cultural export program. 

Washington has come through with some 
cash for a somewhat similar venture in which 
ANTA has a hand, however. 

As an example of the kind of thing that 
is being done under this program, take the 
case of “Porgy and Bess,” which made 4 
Government subsidized tour of the eastern 
and western Mediterranean. The results 
were good, as indicated by the reaction of 
one Cairo reviewer. 

“If this is propaganda,” he wrote, “let's 
have more of it.” 

TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON FOR FATHER GILBERT 
HarTKE, O. P., JUNE 14, 1955, NaTIONAL 
PrREss CLUB 

IN HONOR OF FATHER HARTKE 

As a tribute to his cultural contribution 
to the community and the Nation as head of 
the department of speech and drama at 
Catholic University, and as founder of Play- 
ers, Inc., with its national touring company— 
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now in its seventh season—and its summer 
companies at St. Michael’s Playhouse, 
winooski, Vt., and Olney Theater in Olney, 
Wh as a tribute to his personal contribu- 
tion to all of us as priest and man. 

In the hope that this occasion will en- 
courage him to realize a permanent repertory 
company to keep alive in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital the enduring treasures of the drama. 

ARRANGEMENTS 


By Ralph E. Becker, Leo Brady, Jay Car- 
mody, Richard Coe, William Coyle, Patrick 
Hayes, Herman Lowe, James O'Neill. 


PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Tony Donadio, Virginia Bradley Keefe, 
Rickie Rudel Kubiak, Carole Macho, Dee Mc- 
Hugh, Danny Ruslander, Sid Seidenman, Jr., 
at the plano. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Harry Anger, Dr. Robert Baier, Ralph Bel- 
lamy, Byron Bentley, Arthur Bergman, Jack 
J. Blank, Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Roy Bode, Frank Boucher, Bernard Bralove, 
Richard Brecke, Joseph D. Brennan, Barnee 
Breskin, Julius Cahn, Dr. Josephine Callan, 
Warren Caro, Pat Carroll, Msgr. John Cart- 
wright, Ethel Casey, Milo F. Christiansen, 
Mrs. Blake Clark, Anita Colby, James E. 
Colliflower, Dr. Ann Cooke, Jack Cost, Dr. 
James R. Costello, Mrs. Rose Cowan, William 
Coyle, Orville Crouch, Therese Marie Cuny, 
Hon. Edward M. Curran, Mary Tinley Daly, 
Clarence Derwent, Robert W. Dowling, Alvin 
Ehrlich, Mark Evans, Robert Farquharson, 
Irving Feld, Israel S. Feld, Bernie Ferber, 
Zelda Fichandler, Arnold Fine, David Finley, 
Jack Foxe, J. George Frain, George Freedley, 
Eddie Gallaher, William Graham, Thomas 
Groom, John Hayes, Melvin Hildreth, Orville 
A. Hitchcock, Burl Ives, Francis J. Kane, Car- 
roll Kearns, Edward J. Kelly, Walter and 
Jean Kerr, Scott Kirkpatrick, William E, 
Leahy, Herman Levin, Monroe Lippman, Mrs. 
Florence Lowe, James Magner, Hazel Markel, 
Hon. James P. McGranery, Simon F. McHugh, 
Dr. Howard Mitchell, George Murphy, Robert 
V. Murray, Hon. George D. Neilson, Lee Nor- 
velle, Bibi Osterwald, Maxwell Rabb, Isadore 
Rappaport, Bryson Rash, James Reilly, 
Horace W. Robinson, Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, 
Robert Ryan, Ernest Schier, Hazel Scott, 
Samuel Selden, Elton Sheiry, Bess Schreiner, 
Hon. Samuel Spencer, Milton Starr, C. Y. 
Stephens, Ben Strauss, Irving Strouse, Leo 
Sullivan, Don Swann, Jr., Willard Swire, Hon. 
Edward A. Tamm, Frank Thompson, Pierson 
Underwood, Mrs. Martin Vogel, Gerald Wag- 
ner, Thomas Whelan, George P. Wilson, Jr., 
Duke Zeibert. 








Interfaith Night in Baltimore 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
hight in Baltimore the 10th annual inter- 
faith game was staged at Memorial Sta- 
dium, at which the Baltimore Orioles 
Played the Chicago White Sox. 

This annual event is sponsored by the 
B'nai B'rith, the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Boumi Temple to demonstrate 
that men of good will, no matter what 
their religion, can work together and 
Play together. The proceeds of the game 
are divided between the three organi- 
zations, which, in turn, distribute the 
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money among the charities of their 
choice. Many other cities over the Na- 
tion now stage similar nights, having 
picked up the Baltimore idea. 

The program started at 6 p. m. with 
a concert by the 29th Infantry Division 
Band, followed by a parade of 1,500 
members of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. The interfaith award for 1955 
was presented to Governor McKeldin. 
Mayor D’Alesandro and fraternal leaders 
spoke briefly. The game began at 8 
p. m., and the fact that the Orioles lost 
0-1 was incidental. 

The interfaith award committee also 
sponsored a poetry contest, and to pro- 
mote the affair, one of my constituents 
entered a poem, which I would like to 
insert at this point, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks: 

INTERFAITH For U.S. A. 
(By John A. Rupp) 
In God our faith forever we place 
No matter what creed, color, or race, 
The goal for all is heaven above 
Each to share universal friendship and love 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jew, together 
band 
For America’s good—the freedom land. 
All for one and one for all 
In life’s tolerant path ‘till death doth call. 
Then, when summoned to our Father’s 
throne, 
Happiness will continue in our eternal home. 





Continued Preparedness Essential to 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address I deliv- 
ered at the graduation exercises of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
on Wednesday, June 15: 

Members of the class of °55, your fami- 
lies and friends, Admiral Hague, and the 
faculty of the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, heartiest congratulations to 
all of you on this greatest day in the life of 
any school. 

It is my understanding that the mission 
of this college is to prepare its graduates, 
civilian and military, for Important com- 
mand, staff, and planning assignments in 
economic management of the public admin- 
istration of our Federal Government so as to 
obtain the maximum effective use of our 
national resources during any emergency. 
I am further told that this great institution 
has as its motto the statement that “Indus- 
try and defense are inseparable.” No person 
with the slightest understanding of the na- 
ture of modern warfare could take exception 
to that motto nor could any such person 
exaggerate the importance of the mission of 
this college. 

It is in a way one of the great paradoxes 
of modern world politics that the United 
States of America—the most advanced in- 
dustrial Nation in the world—has been at 
the same time the Nation which found itself 
least prepared to mobilize its national re- 
sources during times of emergency. This 
was true during the First World War, when 
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we discovered that the process of converting 
from a peacetime to a wartime economy was 
far more difficult than we had ever imagined. 
This was true also in World War II, when 
almost a full year elapsed between Pearl 
Harbor and the time when our munitions 
permitted us to begin taking the initiative 
on the far-flung battlefields of that conflict. 
It was true also in Korea, when our meagerly 
equipped forces were almost hurled into the 
sea before we could stabilize the battlefront. 

A historian could no doubt advance good 
reasons to account for America’s traditional 
unpreparedness in times of conflict. We are, 
after all, a nation of profoundly pacific peo- 
ple. We will fight—and fight with all our 
hearts and might—when the survival of free- 
dom is clearly at issue. Yet it has not been 
our way to prepare in time of peace against 
the threat of war. We have been spared the 
historic anamosities and the age-old rivalries 
which have for so long plagued Europe. Nor 
have we ever taken naturally to the impres- 
sionable calculations of balance of power 
politics. We might say, with a Gen. “Jeb” 
Stuart, that wars are won by getting there 
“fustest with the mostest.” But our record 
of performances was actually quite differ- 
ent. In time of war, we have never been 
“fustest.” Instead, we have prevailed by 
getting there eventually with the “mostest.” 
After hostilities began, we were able to con- 
vert our industries to the production of 
munitions, and to begin a trickle of war 
goods which eventually flooded into a tor- 
rent and overwhelmed our enemies. 

Historically, in short, our Nation has en- 
joyed the tremendous advantage of what has 
been termed a cushion of space and a cushion 
of time—time which sufficed to awaken a 
slumbering America, time which permitted 
us to mobilize the unparalleled national re- 
sources and the tremendous productiveness 
of our Nation on behalf of the production of 
armaments. When our Republic was found- 
ed, weeks, or even months, of travel separated 
our country from the cockpit of Europe’s an- 
tagonisms and rivalries. Three thousand 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean stood between us 
and any potential European aggressor. On 
the West, the vast stretches of the Pacific 
stood as a shield between us and the Japanese 
Empire. As a result, we were not required to 
match the military strength of our potential 
rivals during time of peace. Our needs were 
far less demanding—a navy strong enough 
to defeat any expeditionary force which 
might be launched against our own shores, 
and an army sufficiently powerful to fight 
a delaying action against an aggressor while 
we converted from a peacetime to a war- 
time footing. 

But today, we can no longer enjoy such 
a cushion of space and time. In this age 
of jet bombers, only a few hours separate us 
from the long-range Air Force of our Soviet 
rivals. And if the intercontinental ballistic 
missile comes to fruition, as it ultimately 
will, our cushion of time will be measured— 
not in months, days, or hours—but in 
minutes. 

Nor is this all. It is no secret that mili- 
tary technology has witnessed a revolution 


* in delivery systems—as manifested in the 


transition from naval vessels to conventional 
aircraft to jet bombers and now to missiles 
and rockets. Military technology has wit- 
nessed also a revolution in firepower. Permit 
me to draw an historical analogy. The ret- 
ribution inflicted upon Germany during 
World War II through bombing raids was 
beyond question terrible to contemplate. 
Yet 6 years of sustained bombing was needed 
to bring Germany’s industries to a halt. To- 
day, a single plane, with a single hydrogen 
weapon, can carry a destructive cargo whose 
force exceeds that of all the bombs dropped 
by all the planes of the Allied Nations upon 
all of Germany throughout all of the Second 
World War. 
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Today, 100—or even fewer—nuclear bombs 
actually dropped on the urban and indus- 
trial targets of our Nation might well suffice 
to destroy our civilization as we know it. 
In a matter of days, or even hours, every in- 
dustrial complex in our Nation might be 
destroyed. 

The moral of this for mobilized planning is 
amply clear. Today, our Nation confronts 
a situation in which mobilization after hos- 
tilities begin might well be impossible—a 
situation in which we would have to fight 
a war with the materiel and munitions avail- 
able on the day the complex started. 

Naturally, no man can predict the future 
with certainty. It is conceivable, in the 
years ahead, that the prospect of an all-out 
atomic war may be so appalling, for all the 
belligerants concerned, that even the most 
hardened aggressor would be reluctant to 
commit his atomic stockpile to battle. It is 
therefore conceivable that future warfare 
take the pattern of past conflicts, and that 
our Nation would again have time to mobi- 
lize after the outset of hostilities. But na- 
tional defense planning must be based on the 
worst, and not the best, of possible contin- 
gencies. As realists, I think we must pre- 
sume that  post-hostilities mobilization 
would be impossible, and that preparedness 
against the threat of war must take place 
in time of peace. 

What this amounts to is no less than a 
historic change in the balance of world 
politics and military power. Hitherto, we 
could always increase—even justify—our 
comparative weakness in time of peace by 
asserting that no other nation could match 
the output of our munitions factories in 
time of actual war. We could argue, in the 
councils of the world, that aggressors would 
indeed be foolish to goad the American in- 
dustrial colossus into action—and we could 
point to the results of two world wars in 
supporting our contention. 

Today, however, such arguments carry far 
less weight. Today, we must presume that 
a nuclear Pearl Harbor, if carried out with 
skill and ruthless determination, could pre- 
vent the military potential of our Nation 
from being translated into guns and tanks 
and bombs. Today, in other words, the real 
yardstick of national military strength must 
more and more be measured in terms of 
strength before the onset of actual conflict. 

How do we now compare with our Soviet 
rivals when measured by this yardstick? In 
such a comparison, certain advantages ap- 
pear to lie within the Soviets. 

A dictatorship can always have a more 
flexible—and on the surface, at least—a 
more unified foreign policy than a democ- 
racy. The Soviet dictatorships need not be 
concerned with public opinion. Far more 
readily than we can, they can mobilize their 
resources toward any objective at any time. 
Contrast with this, our democratic process— 
which must harmonize sectional interests 
in a larger national interest, and which de- 
pends for its support on an informed public 
opinion—must oftentime appear indecisive 
and confused. 

Moreover, the Soviets could, if they choose, 
attack our own Nation with no warning 
whatsoever. For a democracy, such a course 
of action would be morally repugnant and 
well-nigh impossible to carry out as a prac- 
tical matter. 

Yet a third advantage lies with the Soviets. 
For a full generation the Russian people 
have been denied the rewards of the tre- 
mendous industrial revolution which has 
taken place within the Soviet Union. They 
have been denied the material comforts 
which we Americans take almost for grant- 
ed—our automobiles, our refrigerators, and 
our television sets. Instead, the ominously 
increasing industrial output of Soviet fac- 
tories has been channeled overwhelmingly 
into the production of the goods of war. 
The Soviets now produce only half as much 
steel as we do, and their total electric- 
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generating capacity is less than one-third 
the size of ours. However, a far greater 
proportion of their industrial output goes 
directly to their armed forces, and this fact 
serves to cancel out the advantages which 
might be ours because of our more pro- 
ductive economy. 

A final advantage enjoyed by the Soviets 
and their satellite nations is their decisive 
superiority in number of men now under 
arms. In Western Europe, for example, 42 
NATO divisions confront 175 Communist di- 
visions, and the disparity between the size 
of the arms of the free and slave worlds 
on a global scale is at least as great. 

As against these considerations, however, 
we, ourselves, possess certain deeply impres- 
sive advantages. I will ignore for the mo- 
ment the great contributions which our 
allies are now making to the common cause 
of the defense of freedom. I will also ignore 
the fact that this cause is a good cause 
which can command the allegiance of men 
of good will, and which will eventually pre- 
vail. I will confine my remarks instead to 
the material indexes of national power. Our 
great material advantage in the contest with 
the slave world, of course, has been the size, 
the productiveness, and the overall excel- 
lence of our American economy. Even here, 
our superiority is not as great as it once was. 
Cur annual output of goods is increasing 
rapidly, but not so rapidly as in the Soviet 
Union. Nonetheless, we are still able to out- 
produce—to manufacture more and better 
goods than the Soviets—virtually across the 
board. It is not without reason that Ameri- 
can industrial productiveness has been called 
the free world’s trump card in its struggle 
against the foes of freedom. 

Our task today and in the future is to 
make sure that our productiveness contin- 
ues to be such a trump card. 

I am not one of those who maintain that 
the recent Moscow fiyovers mean that we 
have suddenly lost our air-atomic superior- 
ity. But neither will I seek to minimize 
the serious future implications of the recent 
plane demonstrations within the Soviet 
Union. The plain fact of the matter is that 
we have once again underestimated Soviet 
technical competence and progress. We un- 
derestimated their progress in 1949 when 
they exploded their first atomic bomb long 
before the anticipated date. We underesti- 
mated their progress in 1953—-when the So- 
viets achieved a thermonuclear explosion 
only 9 months after our first full-scale hydro- 
gen test. And we again underestimated 
their progress 2 months ago, when the So- 
viets displayed fighter aircraft of impressive 
appearance and when they flew operational 
numbers of long-range jet bombers way be- 
fore we expected them to be in existence. 

None of this should give us cause for 
unreasoning panic. As of today, I believe 
that our Strategic Air Force is superior— 
both in overall quality and quantity—to that 
of the Soviet Union. Moreover, I believe 
that as of today we are substantially ahead 
of the Soviets in the efficiency, versatility, 
and number of our nuclear weapons. 

But you will note that I have said “as 
of today” in making these estimates. In my 
opinion, we cannot assume that our present 
margin of superiority over the Soviets in 
military technology will continue into the 
future. In my opinion, we cannot take it 
for granted that—say in 1960—we will still 
be ahead in the race for technological dis- 
covery. In my opinion, a continuation of 
the present trend may mean, although not 
necessarily, that 5 or 10 years hence Soviet 
weapons systems may be ahead of ours, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. I 
fear, in short, that unless we are able to 
employ our economic resources more skill- 
fully than we have done in the past, Amer- 
ica’s superiority in military technology—the 
free world’s trump card—may soon be no 
more. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Allen Dulles, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
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delivered an extremely important address 
which dealt in part with scientific and tech. 
nical education in the Soviet Union. I wisn 
that the remarks of Mr. Dulles could be made 
required reading for ail Americans since the 
highlight one of the greatest threats faceq by 
our Nation today—the fact that the scien. 
tific and technical gap between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is rapidly nar. 
rowing. Mr. Dulles pointed out that, in 
the present year, Soviet universities will turn 
out about twice as many graduates in the 
sciences and enginering as will our own uni. 
versities. He went on to estimate that—ip 
the decade from 1950 to 1960-—-the Soviets 
will graduate about 1,200,000 students in 
the sciences, as compared with about 900,000 
graduates in our own Nation. Mr. Dulles 
then goes on to say that the quality of the 
training in the Soviet Union is of a very 
high level. His disturbing conclusion js 
that, unless we quickly take steps to in. 
crease our own facilities for scientific edu. 
cation, Soviet manpower in vital areas may 
well outnumber ours within the next decade, 

Some skeptics may discount the impor. 
tance of this. They may say: It may very 
well be true that the Soviets can produce 
more scientists and engineers than we can, 
but will all this be reflected in the end 
products of the Soviet industrial systems— 
in the quality and quantity of their arma- 
ment. Imyself believe it will. For example, 
the Soviets, by and large, have moved more 
quickly from the design of prototype weap- 
ons to production levels than we have—and 
this at a time when they are well behind 
us in over-all industrial competence. 

My point is this—and I am sure it is 4 
conviction shared by all who are graduating 
here today. We can no longer regard eco- 
nomic mobilization as simply the study of 
how to convert assembly lines from the pro- 
duction of automobiles to the manufacture 
of tanks in the event of war, with a mini- 
mum of inefficiency and the maximum of 
speed and economy. Today, the study of 
economic mobilization must increasingly be- 
come the study of how, in time of peace, to 
operate our economy so that we can stay 
decisively ahead of our rivals in the excel- 
lence of our armaments, while maintaining, 
to the greatest degree possible, our tradi- 
tional American standard of living. Today, 
the stockpiling of scientific and technical 
talent looms as important as the stockpiling 
of critical materials. Today, the proper use 
of scientific and technical brainpower may 
be more vital than the proper allocation of 
metals and minerals. Today, the search for 
young men and women of talent—the scien- 
tific and technical leaders of the future— 
may be more important than the search for 
new uranium. 

You who graduate here today will play 4 
crucial role in determining how well our 
Nation meets the growing challenge of Soviet 
power. Good fortune to all of you, and 
God’s speed in the years ahead. 


Chairman Vogel’s Views on TVA Prior fo 
Confirmation Are in Conflict With His 
Actions Since Becoming Chairman of 


the TVA Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower indicated, in selecting a SUCc- 
cessor to Gordon R. Clapp, former Chal- 
man of the TVA Board, that he would 
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seek a man for the post whose views 
coincided with his own. 

Following his nomination, General 
Vogel was the subject of close cross- 
examination as to his views and attitude 
toward TVA and the policy of the law 
which he was appointed to administer. 

General Vogel indicated before the 
senate committee considering his nomi- 
nation, a belief in the wisdom and feasi- 
bility of the TVA Act and the soundness 
of the public policy expressed in the law. 
He pledged himself to a belief in the 
wisdom and feasibility of the philosophy 
of the TVA law. 

Iam advised that former TVA Chair- 
man Lilienthal and former Chairman 
Clapp could not have been better pro- 
TVA witnesses than was Chairman Vogel 
at the time of the Senate confirmation 
hearings. General Vogel, accordingly, 
was confirmed by vote of the Senate 
which included the vote of many Sena- 
tors from the TVA area. 

Since assuming chairmanship of the 
TVA Board, General Vogel has evidenced 
an about-face attitude with respect to 
TVA. He has disagreed violently with 
the majority membership of the Board. 

He has advanced the Dixon-Yates 
scheme—the so-called “partnership” in- 
yasion of the integrity of TVA. 

He has opposed increased appropria- 
tions for TVA programs. 

He has advanced and advocated the 
Corps of Engineers contract method of 
construction for TVA rather than the 
use and employment of the TVA’s force 
method of construction. 

He has favored reduction of the ferti- 
lizer and resources development pro- 
gram for TVA. 

He has suggested that TVA reduce its 
resources development work, turning 
these programs over to State conserva- 
tion departments. 

He opposes the promotional work of 
TVA—advocating that these educational 
functions of TVA be performed by local 
chambers of commerce. 


He has, according to press reports, as- 
sumed the attitude of a dictator and un- 
dertakes to direct and order his fellow 
Board members. 

He has spoken adversely and been 
severely critical of Citizens for TVA—a 
nonprofit citizens group organized to 
rally support in behalf of TVA and to 
counteract the propaganda efforts of the 
private power lobby. 

General Vogel has expressed strong 
opposition to TVA spending any appro- 
priated funds for receiving and enter- 
taining visiting foreign dignitaries who 
view and visit TVA as a program of great 
International significance and impor- 
tance. He has referred to visitors at 
TVA as a burden upon the Agency. 


General Vogel has been charged by 
Chairman Cannon of the House Appro- 
Priations Committee with atempting to 
establish a one-man dictatorship in TVA 
Management by securing from the Bu- 
Teau of the Budget a recommendation of 
4 $100,000 contingency fund for the pur- 
Pose of establishing a separate manage- 
Ment staff to report directly to him— 
this clearly being an effort to establish 
for himself additional powers as Chair- 
man and to short circuit or scuttle the 
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joint efforts of the other Board 
members. 

In a speech on October 23, 1952, shortly 
before the national election, General 
Eisenhower stated: 

River development projects, such as TVA, 
should be worked out in the way the people 
of the region want it done. 


The people of the area want it done 
the way the TVA has operated in the 
past and by building the necessary gen- 
erating capacity to take care of the 
normal growth and needs of the area. 
That is how they want it done. 

How is President Eisenhower carrying 
out that pledge? 

The people of the area are now con- 
fronted with a TVA Board Chairman— 
appointed by the President and said to 
“think alike’ with the President on 
TVA—who refiects a contrary view to 
that originally expressed by the Presi- 
dent. 

General Vogel, more recently, follow- 
ing the action of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in voting funds to start 
construction of the Fulton steam plant, 
testified before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and recommended that 
this plant not be built. The about 
face of the general indicates that he 
possesses traits of an earlier noted gen- 
eral in this country. 

General Vogel was appointed to the 
TVA Board for a specific purpose and he 
has with apparent willingness become 
the pliant tool of the Bureau of the 
Budget whose ultimate goal is the scut- 
tling of TVA, the throttling of its pro- 
grams, the milking of its corporate funds, 
the raising of the rates to the consumer, 
the reducing of the TVA to the lowest 
possible book value—thus permitting its 
ultimate capture and sale by private 
power trusts and utility holding com- 
panies. 

The utilities, which the late Wendell 
Willkie represented, sold their limited 
holdings to the Government and now 
they wish to recapture the rich assets of 
TVA at a minimum cost—thus reaping 
huge profits at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, the taxpayers of the Nation 
and the consuming public. 

Chairman Vogel is aiding their ob- 
jective to this end. 





Kurtz Hanson, Youthful President, Cham- 
pion International Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, June 12, 1955, Boston, 
Mass. 

This is a very interesting writeup on 
@ young man who has recently located 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and one whom we in the greater Law- 
rence, Mass., area are most proud. 
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He has established himself as a most 
sincere, conscientious, and aggressive 
executive with genuine interest in the 
community problems. 


The article is as follows: 


KurtTz HANSON, PaPER MAN, Is ONE oF AREA’S 
Younc LEADERS 


(By Frederick D. McCarthy) 


Kurtz M. Hanson, youthful president of the 
Champion-International Co., producers of 
fine-quality papers in Lawrence, was brought 
up in Bethesda, Md., but is a real New Eng- 
lander in everything but the matter of birth. 

“I expect to be around here for a long 
time,” he smiled as he chatted about the 
great potential of the New England economy. 

Attesting that his devotion to this section 
is more than mere lip service, his business 
affiliations include the following: vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts; director. of Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce; and member of the 
Greater Lawrence Citizens Committee for 
Industrial Development. 


AIDS NEW INDUSTRY 


Te was one of the original steering com- 
mittee which established in 1953, under 
the aegis of the Commonwealth, the Mas- 
sachusetts Business Development Corp. He 
is currently serving as a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

This organization, to which the 41-year- 
old paper company executive devotes con- 
siderable time—along with other public- 
spirited Bay State citizens—was created to 
aid in location of new business and indus- 
try in this Commonwealth and to rehabili- 
tate and assist in the expansion of all kinds 
of business activity which will tend to pro- 
mote the business development and main- 
tain the economic stability of this Common- 
wealth. 

The MBDC to date has loaned more than 
$6 million to new industries and to firms al- 
ready established here, and has created be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 new jobs. 

Dedicated to fighting outside interests who 
seek to dispense gloom and doom about 
New England, the affable chief executive of 
the Champion-Internationai Co. stressed: 
“If New England people would sell New 
England, wherever they are, and try to 
clear up misunderstandings about our sec- 
tion—particularly among New York finan- 
cial people—we would be much better off.” 

Champion-International Co., incidental- 
ly, has the distinction of being the 
steadiest employer of labor in the Lawrence 
district. With a payroll of 725, the com- 
pany operates 6 days a week on a 3-shift 
basis. 

The company operates one of the two 
pulp mills in Massachusetts; the other is 
in the Holyoke area. 


PULP MILL IN LAWRENCE 


Champion’s properties in Lawrence com- 
prise a pulp mill, paper mill and a convert- 
ing mill. The output is 120 tons a day, of 
which 40 percent takes care of the coated 
paper requirements of the National Geogra- 
phic Society. 

The company also maintains a forestry 
operation in New Hampshire. The wood pro- 
curement agency has its headquarters in 
Concord, N. H., and operates a modern de- 
barking mill and pulpwood yard at 
Bow, N. H. 

National Geographic owns the stock of 
the Champion company, but the plant is op- 
erated as a completely separate entity. 

The remainder of the output is purchased 
by magazines and other users of high-quality 
papers. 

Hanson served on American Woolen’s board 
of directors before the giant textile firm was 
merged with Textron. 

A stanch advocate of sound labor rela- 
tions as well as wholesome community rela- 
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tions—they should be tied together, Hanson 
explained—the Champion Co. is in the en- 
viable position of having a waiting list of 
3,000 for jobs in the organization. 

Entertaining the belief that good employee 
relations are aided by good employee com- 
munications, the management publishes a 
magazine for the workers and holds monthly 
meetings with supervisory forces to give them 
information on economic matters and to 
keep them in touch with plant affairs. They, 
in turn, can enlighten the workers. 

As Hanson visualized the industrial sit- 
uation, “There are three basic ingredients— 
raw materials, machines, and people, and the 
individuals are, of course, the most im- 
portant.” 

No organization is going to get very far 
unless there is a good spirit and a proper 
degree of understanding on the part of the 
workers. 

A community-minded person who is ac- 
tively interested in the welfare of the city in 
which his company is domiciled, Hanson 
pointed out that 100 new industries have 
been brought into Lawrence in the past 6 
years, or since the debacle in the textile in- 
dustry there in 1949. The number of jobless 
has been cut in half in the interim. 

Property of Champion-International has 
been located in Lawrence since 1846. For- 
merly operated under the name of the Rus- 
sell Paper Co., it then was a unit of the In- 
ternational Paper Co. It became a separate 
organization in 1901. 

This area’s bountiful research facilities 
will be of inestimable help in strengthening 
the New England economy in the future, the 
Champion president is convinced. 

He is interested in so developing our re- 
search talents that smaller companies will 
be able to share in them more abundantly 
through some sort of a cooperative program. 


CORNELL GRADUATE 


Educated at the Episcopal High School, 
Alexandria, Va., and Cornell University, Han- 
son was a star football player during his 
school days and in his freshman year at 
Cornell. 

While playing as quarterback on the Cor- 
nell freshman team, “I broke a couple of 
vertebrae,” he disclosed, “and that finished 
my football career.” 

A husky six-footer who keeps his weight 
down to the 188-pound mark of his college 
days, the handsome paper executive retains 
@ keen interest in sports. 

Married to the former Helen L. Davis of 
New York, they live at 169 Chestnut Street, 
North Andover, and he finds time for an 
occasional game of golf at the North Andover 
Country Club. 

Pressed for his score, he grinned: “I go 
around in the middle 80's; I manage that 
most of the time.” 

During the warm weather he enjoys swim- 
ming in the saltwater pool at the Eastern 
Yacht Club at Marblehead. “I also get ina 
bit of sailing there,” he added. 

His other clubs are the Chevy Chase Club, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Cornell Club of New York 
City, and Monday Night Club, Lawrence. 
He has one daughter, H. Louise, who is a stu- 
dent at Rogers Hall, Lowell. 


WAS OFFICER IN MARINES 


Hanson was elected vice president of 
Champion-International Co. in 1948, and be- 
came president in 1950. 

Prior to World War II he had served in 
the editorial research department of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, later transferring 
to the business department. He was named 
assistant secretary of the society on his 
return from war service. 

His military tour of duty involved 43 
months of service with the United States 
Marine Corps, 14 months of which repre- 
sented overseas service in the Pacific. 

He served with headquarters, Fourth Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, and headquarters, Second 
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Marine Aircraft Wing, in the capacity of 
assistant wings operation officer, aide to the 
commanding general, administrative assist- 
ant to the commanding general and assist- 
ant chief of staff G-1. 

Hanson was awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal for meritorious service in connection 
with the operations against the enemy in 
the Pacific theater. 


Proposed Review of Government’s 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the June 4, 1955, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 21, the 
Humphrey-Stennis resolution to estab- 
lish a nonpartisan commission on Gov- 
ernment security. I welcome the sup- 
port of the Christian Science Monitor, 
a distinguished newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FOR A “BLUE RIBBON” COMMISSION 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations composed of 4 
Democrats and 3 Republicans has approved 
unanimously a resolution calling for a 
“blue ribbon,” nonpartisan commission to 
review the Government’s security program 
and to take the issue out of politics. 

The security program as now set up and 
administered, says former Senator Harry 
P. Cain, now Subversive Activities Control 
Board chairman, has “taken the dignity and 
self-respect to which every human being is 
entitled and twisted it * * * into forms 
which are as unrecognizable when judged by 
historic American standards of fair play and 
simple justice as they are totalitarian in 
practice and result.” 

Well over 2 years ago this newspaper was 
calling for creation of just such a commis- 
sion. We said then: 

“Here would be a sound basing point for 
confidence * * *, It seems to us that this 
is one measure on which earnest people on 
both sides of the present controversy over 
investigations could unite.” 

And later: 

“Only so, it seems to us, can residual 
suspicions and controversies over laxities or 
partisan abuses of the program be removed.” 

The unanimous action of this Senate body, 
therefore, is most encouraging. But within 
the administration itself Attorney General 
Brownell is reportedly urging the President 
to oppose such a commission, contending 
that all that is wrong with the system can 
be corrected by improvements in adminis- 
trative procedures. 

It cannot. The trouble goes deeper than 
that. The fact that Mr. Brownell’s more 
than 2 years in office have not cleared up 
the evils Mr. Cain denounces belies this con- 
tention. 

The fate of this resolution in Congress may 
easily hinge on the President’s attitude. We 
urge that he recognize this longstanding 
situation not as a partisan “mess” but as 
an American scandal, and that he act ac- 
cordingly. 


June 15 
Music Industry Should Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ex. 
cerpt of an article by the able columnist, 
Harriet Van Horne, on the question of 
current popular music. 

In the light of what is happening in 
the music industry, this article sums up 
the situation so succinctly and wisely 
that I believe every Member of the Con- 
gress should carefully read it. 

These conditions cannot be corrected 
until real art shall infuse, motivate, and 
direct all important radio and television 
programs, the stage and the theater and 
the music business. 

Of course, the Congress obviously 
should not dictate to entrepreneurs and 
exhibitors the type of program that they 
shall present, because that would involve 
interference with individual rights and 
also assume broad censorial powers 
which Congress does not possess. How- 
ever, over a period of time unquestion- 
ably such programs as are in bad taste 
or reflect inadequate standards will be- 
come offensive to larger numbers of the 
American people and the situation must 
be viewed with the hope that speedy 
corrective measures will be applied vol- 
untarily by the music business and oper- 
ators who reproduce our music for profit. 

The other phase of this question is the 
palpable injustices that beset the music 
industry, and particularly those which 
are daily visited upon the American com- 
posers of popular music. This may well 
be at the root of the deterioration of 
artistic programing. It certainly is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the decline 
in the quality and appeal of current pop- 
ular music and when one contemplates 
the shabby way songwriters are treated 
these days, one can better understand 
the lack of popular response to current 
offerings. 

Merit, not favoritism, should determine 
the presentation of composers’ offer- 
ings. Justice and equity, not overreach- 
ing monopolistic practices and rank dis- 
criminations, should rule. To the con- 
trary, abuses become more entrenched 
every day and seem to multiply. A glar- 
ing example of the injustice I refer to is 
provided by the experience of the great 
Leroy Anderson, one of America’ out- 
standing popular composers, the author, 
among other notable hits, of Blue Tango. 
On that song alone the companies are 
authoritatively said to have reaped 4 
gross of $12 million, but the sad, stark 
fact, as reported, is that of this huge 
sum, Mr. Anderson did not get one cent, 
although if he had not composed it, it 
would not have been possible for others 
to realize gigantic profits for themselves 
and their companies. 

That is a fact that is not apparently 
appreciated by the monopolists and ma- 
nipulators in the music industry. Such 
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a situation outrages the public con- 
science. The deterioration in the quality 
of popular songs because of dictatorial 
control is in time bound to diminish and 
greatly reduce the income of this entire 
industry. If those directing its destiny 
would only stop to realize this fact, they 
would speedily move to effect arrange- 
ments whereby composers, writers, and 
publishers would be given their just 
share of the huge profits that gleaned by 
the music industry and its affiliates. 

I am also including in my remarks an 
article from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle which is my authority for the 
above statement that from a gross of $12 
million income on one song hit the com- 
poser, Mr. Leroy Anderson, did not re- 
ceive a penny from its reproduction for 

rofit. 

, As I have pointed out before, I am very 
friendly disposed toward the great music 
industry. I am eager to see it prosper 
and grow in every legitimate way. But 
in view of many evidences of gross 
abuses, flagrant injustices, ruthless 
methods, and monopolistic patterns, I 
am again urging its leadership to clean 
house and banish these unjust practices 
of its own motion before the Congress 
is constrained to apply drastic remedies 
that may occasion more or less rigid con- 
trol of activities that are violative of good 
conscience and equity, and contrary to 
public interest. 

The articles follow: 

Wuat Has HAPPENED TO POPULAR SONGS? 


(By Harriet Van Horne) 


Granted, the old order must constantly 
change. But extend that word “change” to 
denote corruption and decay and you have 
the key to what is happening to one of the 
loveliest tokens of the old order—namely, 
the popular song. 

Were I a wandering minstrel in the bound- 
less spheres of radio and television, I’d make 
it a point of honor to sing the old songs. 
The gay and gentle songs with their true 
melodic lines, their modest, thoughtful 
lyrics, their haunting grace. 

I'd avoid—in the same fastidious way I’d 
avoid looking at a dog run over in the road— 
the songs that have been jukebox hits in the 
past few years. I mean the hillbilly laments, 
the nonsense syllables set to imbecile tunes, 
the lascivious lyrics sung with a leer, and 
the songs that rely on special sound effects, 
echo chambers, and the like, for their mu- 
sical appeal. 

“O, play me a tune on an unbroken spinet,” 
sang Tom Wolfe. And I would add, sing 
me a song with an unbroken melody, with 
a lyric tender and true. And in a voice free 
of the rasp and snarl, the affected vibrato 
and the low, sickroom moan, that are the 
hallmarks of today’s popular vocalists. 

A musician of my acquaintance tells me 
that the blame for today’s miserable and 
ugly songs can be laid directly at the door 
of the record companies. It is they who 
select the songs to be recorded. And it is 
they who decide the artist who will make 
the recording and the style in which he 
shall do it. The prime consideration in all 
these decisions is: Will the kids like it? 

, he great bulk of records,” he explained, 

ls bought by youngsters between 13 and 18. 
They keep the record companies solvent. 
And today’s kids, for some reason, hate senti- 
ment. They want to hear new sounds. They 
like their music lusty. Tasteful singers— 
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Dinah Shore, for example—are too good, too 
refined for them. So Dinah never has a hit 
record any more.” 

It isn’t bad enough that singers of talent 
must bow to the low taste of the hour and 
sing Tweedledee and Dance With Me, Henry. 
Now there’s a new form of desecration. I 
first became aware of it when I heard Miss 
Kay Starr bleating, No ma-yan is an is- 
laaaand * * * and recognized, with a cry 
of pain, one of John Donne’s loveliest devo- 
tions (the one that reminds us for whom 
the bell tolls). 

Then, a few days later I heard the same 
strident, yodelling tones pronounce, Where 
thou goest I shall go. I felt suddenly ill. 
Even the Old Testament, it seems, isn’t safe 
from the spoilers and depredators of Tin 
Pan Alley. 

The fact that an occasional soft and senti- 
mental song—for example, Hey, There—does 
become a hit ought to embolden the record 
companies to venture into the deeper waters 
of honest music. There’s also the thought: 
How are the teenagers going to develop 
taste if they’re not exposed to better music? 

As for reactionaries like me, who want to 
hear Cole Porter, Gershwin, Jerome Kern, 
and Richard Rodgers, well there’s always the 
phonograph. 


Sap NOTE ON A JUKEBOX 


Something like a billion dollars in nickels 
and dimes, according to estimates, are 
dropped every year into the Nation’s 500,000 
jukeboxes. Pretty nice velvet for the com- 
posers and song writers, you say. Yes, ex- 
cept that the composers and song writers 
get none of it. The profits go to the opera- 
tors who install the jukes, minus rental 
charges. All the composer gets is the royalty, 
amounting to not more than 2 cents, paid on 
the purchase of each record. 

The record may be played over and over, 
as most of them are, but all the composer 
knows about it is what he reads in the finan- 
cial reports of the operating companies. As 
an example of how profitable one successful 
number may be, the Composers and Authors 
Committee estimates that Leroy Anderson’s 
Blue Tango grossed more than $12 million, 
of which he received nothing. 

The reason for this strange situation goes 
back to the copyright law of 1909, which spe- 
cifically exempted coin operated machines 
from the provisions requiring payment of 
performance fees to composers. This was for 
the benefit of the penny arcade machines of 
that period. No one foresaw the rise of the 
jukebox. 

In Congress Senator Pat McCarran had 
been leader in a battle to change the copy- 
right law to end what he calls the special 
treatment in favor of the jukeboxes. His bill 
for this purpose died in committee last year, 
but ASCAP (American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers) is pushing for new 
action. It is backed by many other national 
organizations, including the American Bar 
Association, American Patent Law Associa- 
tion, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


What an equitable agreement between the 
jukebox operators and the composers may be, 
we do not pretend to know. The operators 
insist that by paying a royalty for the pur- 
chase of the records, they have done their 
duty to the composers. The latter retort 
that other musical enterprises, such as 
broadcasters and other commercial users of 
records, pay a performance fee in addition to 
the royalty. 

Like other giants that have sprouted from 
small beginnings, the jukebox business has 
reached the point where some sort of sensible 
agreement, preferably by free action of the 
parties concerned, ought to be made. 
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Rearmament of Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a letter from the presi- 
dent of the West Culver City Democratic 
Club of Culver City, Calif. The members 
of this club, who are part of the out- 
standing citizenship of the district that 
I have the honor to represent, have ex- 
pressed a point of view with which I 
personally have the greatest sympathy. 
I hope that my colleagues will give it 
serious consideration. 


The letter follows: 
West Culver Ciry DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Culver City, Calif., May 23, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: At our May 
meeting we discussed the rearmament of 
Germany. Some aspects of the discussion 
were depressing, others heartening. 

We were chagrined and pained to learn 
that many of the Nazi war criminals have 
been granted their freedom, and that many 
of the former leaders have regained their 
positions of power in both the industry and 
government of present-day Germany. A re- 
armed Germany will find these men once 
again assuming leadership. 

The hopeful aspect is what we wish to pass 
on to you. The rearmament of Germany 
is not yet an accomplished fact. To gain the 
signatures of the Western European coun- 
tries has taken 9 years, during which time 
our country has exerted tremendous eco- 
nomic pressure through the Marshall plan, 
forcing these nations to become unwilling 
signers of the pact. That it has taken 9 
years, however, attests to the fact that the 
opposition to the rearming of Germany has 
been strong and active. 

It is not without good reason the people of 
Europe have come to hate and fear the 
German Wehrmacht, for twice in a single 
generation this military might has invaded 
and devastated their homelands. In the 
1910’s it was the Prussian Army—in the 
1930’s, the Nazis. Is the world to know it by 
another, more fearful name in the 1960's? 

When you were here in April, you spoke of 
the rearmament of Germany as an unwise, 
but accomplished fact. We believe, however, 
that there is still time to correct this terrible 
mistake—still time to end this threat to 
world peace. The European and the German 
people themselves have voiced their opposi- 
tion to a rearmed Germany, and they will 
continue to resist it. If we didn’t believe 
this, we wouldn’t ask you to do all in your 
power to stop the creation of a militarized 
Germany by your vote on the various bills 
and appropriations to come before Congress. 

The tremendous amount of time and effort 
you are devoting to your work for the small- 
business men, your work to protect and ad- 
vance civil rights, for a Federal FEPC—all 
these have not gone unnoticed or unappre- 
ciated. We may not always express our 
thanks as we should, but we hope that you 
are aware of our loyalty and our support 
for all legislation intended to promote the 
Democratic platform. May we therefore also 
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urge that your efforts in behalf of world 
peace be no less energetic? 
With our thanks and sincerest good wishes, 
we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
WEst CuLver Crry DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Seymour GOLDMAN, President. 


The attached letter was drafted in accord- 
ance with a resolution unanimously passed 
by the membership of the West Culver City 
Democratic Club at its meeting of May 4, 
1955, by the following committee: Abraham 
Cahn, Pay Dichner, Eleanor Jacobs, and Rose 
Zeid. 


Educational TV Progresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Hazel 
Cooley, author of Vision in Television, 
has written an article on educational 
TV which, in my opinion, is excellent 
and most informative. Miss Cooley gives 
us valuable information on the impor- 
tant subject of the contribution of TV 
in the educational field and her article 
is based on careful work and research. 

I am inserting the article, which ap- 
peared in the May 28, 1955, issue of The 
Nation, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD SO 
that all Members of Congress may have 
the opportunity to read it: 

SCHOOLROOM ON THE AIR—EDUCATIONAL TV 
PROGRESSES 
(By Hazel Cooley) 

Misconceptions abound about education in 
TV—about the need for it, about its possi- 
bilities, about who is going to support it. 
But one thing is certain: it is not a failure. 
It is not sliding backward into disintegra- 
tion; it is going forward, even if slowly in 
comparison with other current develop- 
ments. 

This fact takes on significance in the light 
of the present teacher shortage. Dr. David 
O. Henry, executive vice chancellor of New 
York University, recently stated that educa- 
tion cannot hope to cope with the rising tide 
of students unless such aids as educational 
TV are moved into the center of current 
practice. 

Barely 3 years ago the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission reserved exclusively for 
noncommercial educational use 252 TV chan- 
nels in as many separate communities. 
Ownership and operation of these channels 
was restricted to nonprofit educational or- 
ganizations, the only exception being a mu- 
nicipality whose school system was under the 
control not of an independent body but of 
the township itself. The FCC distinctly 
specified that operation of these channels 
was to be in no respect commercial, since 
otherwise the objective of a genuinely educa- 
tional type of service would not be attained. 
Educators recognized that this action of the 
FCC was only the first step, that enormous 
difficulties lay ahead. 

Since then, 15 educational TV stations 
have been established, reaching some 25 
million people. Eight others are under con- 
struction and will be operating soon. Seven 
additional communities are completing plans 
and collecting funds to start construction. 
Ralph W. Steele, executive director of the 
Joint Committee for Educational Television, 
a national clearinghouse for aid to educa- 
tional broadcasters, believes that by the end 
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of 1955 there will be 30 such stations in 
18 States, reaching 40 million people. 

A single educational organization can sel- 
dom swing TV by itself; usually a number 
combine and share the cost. Before a sta- 
tion can get started, innumerable, almost 
endless, negotiations are necessary. The ob- 
stacles to be surmounted include the opera- 
tional budget, building and expansion re- 
quirements, the hesitation of universities to 
commit university funds, and the fact that 
186 of the 252 educational channels are in 
the ultrahigh frequency. (See my article 
in the Nation for February 19, 1955.) That 
15 stations are already on the air, 8 about 
to begin, and 7 well on their way, in scarcely 
3 years’ time, conclusively proves that edu- 
cators have what it takes—courage and 
persistence. 

When a commercial TV station is organ- 
ized, it can obtain working capital by the 
various means available to business enter- 
prises. It makes a profit or suffers a loss, 
depending on the demand for what it offers, 
Like any entrepreneur, the commercial oper- 
ator goes into TV because he thinks he can 
make it pay. For the noncommercial, edu- 
cational station, however, there can be no 
dollars-and-cents profit. No matter how 
good a TV job educators may do, it does not 
add a penny to their personal income or 
their school budget. Their incentive is en- 
tirely different from that of the business- 
man who goes into TV. 

The educator has always been a servant of 
the people and is dedicated to the goal of 
furthering social progress. It is a never- 
ending assignment. He must be always 
helping the inquiring mind to seek and to 
learn. He cannot neglect, therefore, the 
new force—TV—which is at work on the 
thought, emotions, and actions of society. 
One of his responsibilities is to be alert to 
new ways of doing an old job. Attempts by 
educators to use the earlier medium of radio 
won a tremendous following. But they 
proved that to be successful, educational 
programs must be given at specified hours 
of specified days and continue without in- 
terruption month after month and year after 
year. Since there were no noncommercial 
radio stations for education exclusively, such 
programs suffered from the growing demand 
for radio time. Then came the war, fol- 
lowed by television development and experi- 
mentation and a freeze on the granting of 
new TV licenses. At this point, warned by 
their experience with education by radio, 
educators organized to claim a share of the 
TV channels. The result is known—252 
channels reserved for educational purposes. 

While educators are grateful for the oppor- 
tunities provided, they are aware of the prob- 
lems they face. These can be lumped in 
three major categories: (1) making the pub- 
lic aware of the educational values involved; 
(2) getting money to build and operate edu- 
cational TV stations; and (3) developing 
talent and programs. 

Educators recognize the usefulness of TV 
to any institution of learning and to the 
community. The Dartmouth Television 
Committee, reporting to the president of the 
college in January 1954, said: 

“Despite a fundamental reluctance to en- 
courage an adventure by the college along a 
course * * * largely untried * * * in the 
entire sphere of American education, * * * 
despite knowledge of the very considerable 
outlay of funds and manpower inevitably 
involved, the committee has come gradually 
to the conclusion that the potentials of TV 
in education are so cnormous that * * * 
the only real question to be resolved * * * are 
how far and how fast Dartmouth should go 
in adapting TV to its end. * * * We can fail 
to understand its meaning at our peril.” 

While educators are aware of the poten- 
tial of TV in education, the general public 
is not. If there is a peril in failing to un- 
derstand, why has the public not been en- 
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lightened? Why have not the educators 
tried more vigorously to obtain the coopera. 
tion and support of the public? po they 
feel that once the public gives its support 
it would want to share in or dictate policy? 
Activating these 252 channels is actually the 
responsibility of all the people in the coun. 
try, not of the educators alone, though only 
the educators may file for license to operate, 
It is up to the educators to bring educational 
TV to the people, but they will find it tough 
going if the people don’t back them. 

The lack of substantial financial support 
for educational TV shows that people gen. 
erally are unaware of their responsibility, 
To bring this home to them should haye 
been the first objective of the crusade for 
education in TV. Of course there are many 
enlightened citizens who are anxious to have 
educational channels in operation in their 
communities and are willing to work for it, 
A National National Citizens’ Committee for 
Educational Television was established in 
1952 for the purpose of stimulating public 
support for educational TV. But where is 
it? It may be known in certain parts of the 
country, but in many others it is not at all 
known. Surely, after 3 years, one might ex. 
pect to have heard of its accomplishments, 

People don’t seem to realize that educa- 
tional programs over commercial networks 
often get greater response than commercial 
programs. When Macbeth was presented 
one Sunday afternoon in November 1954, a 
Nielson rating indicated that 6,500,000 sets 
were tuned in, with an average of 2 people to 
a set, or 13 million listeners. 

The 15 stations now in operation got their 
start with money from a variety of sources— 
State legislatures; Government agencies; 
school budgets; foundations, large and small; 
commercial broadcasting stations; business 
firms; charitable, religious, and public-wel- 
fare organizations; and individual donors, 
Lack of money is still the chief difficulty. 
Most colleges would be able to go ahead with 
their own transmitters if they had the funds, 
It is interesting that 8 of the 15 stations that 
have been set up are supported largely by 
public funds. Their success proves that 
when the people of a community know what 
education over the airwaves is like, they 
want it, they will back it with their money, 
and they will specify exactly what they want 
in programing. 

There is no question that the colleges are 
hindered by the ultra-high-frequency (UHF) 
assignments. The lack of viewers who can 
pick up the UHF signal has forced Michigan 
State College to curtail operations. Its pro- 
graming was good and its potential audience 
large, but they had no UHF sets. It is now 
reduced to the position of an auxiliary sta- 
tion feeding nine commercial stations in the 
State. 

The colleges have an advantage in their 
command of talent. Naturally the talent 
has to be channeled into TV fare, but it is 
there, on the campus. Educational TV, 
moreover, is really an extension of the col- 
leges’ regular work. Teachers before the TV 
camera are not “performers” in the sense 
that commercial programs require perform- 
ers; they are teachers, and they are on fa 
miliar ground. They must develop certain 
techniques, use more visual objects to point 
up the lesson, but they are still teaching. 4 
good teacher is as good before the camera 
as in the classroom and a poor teacher has 
a chance to improve by watching one who 
superior. 

College programs have proved tremendous- 
ly popular. An outstanding example is the 
work of Dr. Frank Baxter, a professor of 
English at the University of Southern Call- 
fornia, quite unknown outside of California 
@ year ago and today a national figure. He 
has presented Shakespeare as only @ scholar 
could to an audience estimated at 409,000. 
But this was not over the college transmitter. 
It came Saturday mornings over CBS station 
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in Hollywood, which presented Shakespeare 
on TV as & public-service sustaining fea- 
ture. Why didn’t the program come over the 
college transmitter? Station KTHE, Los An- 
geles, licensed to the University of Southern 
California, is another UHF calamity: no sets, 
no funds, no audience. Late in 1954, the 
station was granted special temporary au- 
thority to remain silent pending further de- 
yelopments. 

Group-instruction techniques are being 
used for the teaching of piano by television. 
Courses in elementary psychology are being 
given by many stations—the subject seems 
a4 “natural” for the medium. Farm women 
and town women are enrolling enthusiastic- 
ally for courses in “Let’s Make a Dress TV”; 
women are always interested in programs 
that point to better living for the family. 
Many studies indicate that programs based 
on community interests have the greatest 
appeal—interviews with local people, stories 
of local products, solutions for common prob- 
lems. 

Heart-warming stories about what TV in- 
struction has accomplished are coming in. 
A farmer who, for 15 years, had refused all 
advice to lime his land was convinced by a 
television demonstration. An insurance 
salesman who knew nothing of farming but 
had farmer customers, watched a college TV 
program on insect control and with this to 
talk about was able to “get his foot in the 
door.” A teacher reported that after one 
TV lesson in art she found her pupils much 
more receptive to her instruction. 

At the annual convention of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, held in February of this year, the presi- 
dent of the Montclair State Teachers College, 
Dr. E. DeAlton Partridge, convinced more 
than 800 educators that television can be a 
most cffective classroom device. Its use 
lightens some of the teacher’s burdens, raises 
teaching standards, and enriches the lives of 
pupils. The dynamic Dr. Partridge proved 
his points with visual demonstrations. 

One of his purposes was to show how valu- 
able TV can be in the present teacher short- 
age. There are 7,307,000 more pupils in our 
elementary schools today than there were in 
1947-48. There will be 2,140,000 more high- 
school students by 1960. Last year there 
were 1,032,000 elementary and high-school 
teachers in the United States. In 1959-60 
more than 1,670,000 will be needed. And 
these figures leave entirely out of account 
the large annual replacement demand for 
teachers. Educators are justifiably con- 
cerned over this situation, and those who 
have experimented with TV in the area of 
teacher education believe that it offers some 
answers. 

The lesson that comes over TV has been 
planned and prepared by a number of good 
teachers. It has been revised and improved. 
It is built of materials derived from the 
experience or gathered by the research of 


several persons, It has been enriched by 
ciscussion and rehearsal. Nothing like as 
much care can be given to the preparation 


of the ordinary run of daily lessons. No 
Single classroom teacher could have access 
to the material from museums, libraries, 


historical collections, and the like that are 
drawn on for TV lessons. TV relieves the 
teacher of many hours of preparation and 
lets him conserve his energies for the im- 
portant task of building his personal rela- 


tions with his pupil. The teacher with 
g ‘nius can reach thousands of children over 
'V. Other teachers are quick to learn from 
the TV teacher who has a better way of 
Presenting a@ lesson. The quick insight of 
4 gifted teacher for the best way to make 
® point is never lost to the camera. Sup- 
Pose it becomes possible to focus the ITV 
camera on such a teacher and transmit his 
Personality and technique from one class- 
room to a number of classrooms, from 100 
Children, to 10,000, to 1 million. The possi- 
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bilities are enormous. With further re- 
search, demonstration, and practice it is in- 
evitable that TV will be widely used to help 
education out of its present dilemma of 
increasing pupil demand and decreasing 
teacher supply. 

The use of educational TV for the en- 
richment of the individual in every com- 
munity in the United States is only be- 
ginning. With support by the public, this 
supplementary educational system may 
point the way to the rediscovery of basic 
values which have been lost or buried under 
a mass of shoddy substitutes. For example, 
young people who think of themselves as 
glamor girls or boys may be brought to 
the realization that there are more worth- 
while attitudes. In this respect educational 
TV has a unique opportunity, for it is able 
to reach the vital spot, the home, and to 
affect the thinking of practically everyone 
in every corner of the country. 





A National Calamity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following factual and interesting 
editorial from the Textile Challenger, 
the publication of the United Textile 
Workers of America: 

INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


After 2 years of intensive study by a sub- 
committee, a special report on industrial mi- 
gration has just been completed and sub- 
mitted to the National Legislative Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, but re- 
quires a continuing study, preferably by the 
congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report as a basis for legislative action. 

The research department of the AFL as- 
sisted the committee in organizing the struc- 
tural material formulating the recommenda- 
tions and the preparation of the lengthy 
report. 

While the main purpose of the investiga- 
tion was “migratory subsidies,” the report is 
comprehensive and detailed as to the causes 
and influences responsible for the uproot- 
ing of industry, community dislocation, and 
the scourge of unemployment left in its 
wake. 

TEXTILES 


While the textile industry is the most 
seriously affected by migratory subsidies, 
other industries are now feeling the brunt 
and the pattern is changing. Large scale 
mergers in textiles with a diversification of 
fibers and fabrics results in liquidations and 
unemployment in the North, relocation in 
the South with subsidies in the form of tax 
exemptions, cheap labor, inadequate labor 
legislation, vicicous right-to-wark laws, and 
child-labor violations. 

This rash of textile combines is now be- 
coming feverish. We are witnessing a battle 
of the textile giants whose only consideration 
is corporate profits with no regard for the 
victims—the lifetime workers of such tex- 
tile centers as Sanford, Maine; Lawrence, 
Mass.; and other sections of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. 

As the report demonstrates, this is not 
@ local or sectional problem. It belongs to 
the Nation and this means that Congress 
and the administration can no longer close 
their eyes to the industrial conspiracy which 
is pauperizing the men and women who gave 
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their lives in the mills now abandoned while 
their owners seek new fields of exploitation. 

We expect this report on migratory sub- 
sidies will pave the way for serious con- 
sideration and remedial action by the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers. It is not entirely a ques- 
tion of losses in the North and gains in the 
South. It is a national calamity, destined 
to create havoc in the Nation’s economy. 
Labor is not alone in this opinion. Financial 
institutions, trade associations, economists, 
and Government authorities have noted the 
danger signs. 

The moneychangers have been driven from 
the temple more than once, and even in our 
own time. 

This is the time and the day when the 
candidates for political office will be called 
upon to prove by deeds, not words, that 
they are really concerned about the workers’ 
welfare. It is getting late. 





An American Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., 
June 9, 1955: 

AN AMERICAN RIGHT 


A good many Republic readers probably 
were startled to learn, from Jerry Poole’s 
story on page 1 Tuesday, that an American 
airman born in Phoenix, will be tried under 
French law for his part in a stabbing affair 
at Fontainebleau, France. If he is found 
guilty, he may have his head chopped off by 
a guillotine. If the French authorities so 
decide, they can keep him in jail indefi- 
nitely. He isn’t entitled to bail. When he 
is tried, an American military observer will 
be in court, but he won’t be able to take part 
in the trial. 

How did Jose Montijo, Jr., get in this fix? 
Partly, of course, by indulging in a barroom 
brawl over a girl. Soldiers have been doing 
that for centuries. But why should an 
American, sent abroad through no desire of 
his own in order to help defend France, not 
be tried by American law? Simply because 
the American flag followed Airman Montijo 
to France, but the American Constitution 
didn’t. 

Under the NATO Status of Forces treaty, 
negotiated under President Truman and rat- 
ified under President Eisenhower, American 
military personnel abroad are tried under 
domestic law. On February 10, 58 American 
servicemen were serving sentences ranging 
up to 15 years in the jails of friendly nations 
in which they were stationed. 

Some of these nations do not presume in- 
nocence until guilt is proved. Others have 
no provision for trial by jury, or require- 
ments for a public or speedy trial. There is 
no writ of habeas corpus, no right of appeal, 
no privilege against self-incrimination in 
some of them. Yet American servicemen 
can be forced to stand trial under the law of 
these nations. 

The NATO Status of Forces treaty should 
be renegotiated immediately. No such pro- 
vision was in effect in World War II, or in 
the Korean war, and it should not be in 
effect now. Americans who are drafted and 
sent overseas should be given the protection 
of the Constitution just as much as their 
fellow citizens who stay at home. 
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Hardest Working River Needs No Federal 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
lot of talk about the necessity of the Fed- 
eral Government going in and building 
power projects in various sections of our 
country. The advocates of public power 
are asking for outright grants of Federal 
funds in several sections of this country. 
They are not even building these power 
projects under the Rural Electrification 
Administration, but are asking for com- 
plete Federal grants. 

I am proud to represent the Seventh 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 
through which the Wisconsin River 
flows. The Wisconsin River is the hard- 
est working river in our Nation and gen- 
erates more power on the basis of its 
fall than any other river in the United 
States. All the generating plants on the 
Wisconsin River have been completely 
financed by private capital. No Govern- 
ment handouts have been requested to 
develop this mighty river. 

On June 13, 1955, an editorial appeared 
in the Stevens Point Journal, of Stevens 
Point, Wis., and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of today’s Recorp. 


The editorial follows: 
HARDEST WORKING RIVER NEEDS NO FEDERAL AID 


Sharp differences of opinion exist as to 
whether authority should be granted to 
create the Little Eau Pleine Reservoir, to 
provide additional hydroelectric power for 
the benefit of industries along the Wiscon- 
sin River Valley. The decision rests in the 
hands of the State public service commis- 
sion, with the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Co. hoping for a favorable ruling and ob- 
jectors holding to the opposite viewpoint. 

There is one thing, however, about which 
no dispute exists—the boast that this is the 
hardest working river in the Nation and 
that it has never received Federal funds for 
its development. This rather unique status 
is again currently receiving public attention. 
According to word from Representative 
GLENN Davis, of Waukesha, in Washington, 
it isn’t likely that any Federal money will 
go into improved navigation or flood control 
on this stream in the foreseeable future. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is submit- 
ting a report to the State public service com- 
mission for review and comment, prior to 
transmission of the report to Congress, ex- 
pressing the belief that navigation improve- 
ments on the Wisconsin River with Federal 
funds, and development of any Federal 
flood-control projects on the river, are not 
advisable at this time. Advance copies of 
the report have been made available to Mr. 
Davis, who is ranking Republican member 
of the Public Works Appropriation Com- 
mittee. The findings were signed by Maj. 
Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Ghief of Engineers, 
He is a native of Wisconsin and quite fa- 
miliar with the history of the Wisconsin 
River. 

Army engineers were asked in a 1946 reso- 
lution by the House of Representatives 
Commitee on Rivers and Harbors to review 
the Wisconsin River situation to determine 
if Federal projects on this river were deemed 
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necessary. The report now is submitted is 
the result of that survey. 

It was back during the administration of 
Gov. Robert M. La Follette, Sr., that man- 
agement of the Wisconsin River was turned 
over by State law to the Wisconsin Valley 
Improvement Co. for development by pri- 
vate enterprise, under State supervision. 
Since then a series of dams, reservoirs 
and flood control work has been carried 
on and financed entirely by private funds, 
with industry paying for the water power 
that is developed and used. 

The Wisconsin River story stands as an 
outstanding example that Government aid 
is not always necessary for development and 
use of natural resources. 


Conference Report, H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the other body has improved this legis- 
lation in some respects, it is still most 
objectionable since under its operation 
many home industries can and will con- 
tinue to be adversely affected. ‘The 
recent adoption of the Swiss and par- 
ticularly the Japanese trade treaties, 
effected after agreement on this bill, is 
the best illustration of that fact. In 
the Japanese treaty the average de- 
crease in rates was in the neighborhood 
of 27 percent and the largest was over 
40 percent. Massachusetts industry 
cannot stand against such competition. 
In the long run American industry can- 
not stand against it. 

The administration supported several 
amendments which were protective in 
nature and could possibly given proper 
direction, strengthen the operation of 
the escape clause and the peril-point 
clause. These amendments were bitterly 
opposed, let it be noted by those who 
favor unrestricted free trade. Most de- 
plorably, even the amendment protect- 
ing the national security was vigorously 
opposed by confirmed and vigorous ad- 
vocates of such unrestricted free trade. 

In my opinion the bill has not been 
improved sufficiently in the other body 
to warrant the support of those who 
believe in international trade for mutual 
advantage between our own and other 
nations, but oppose opening wide the 
doors of this Nation to the products of 
sweatshop and peonage conditions of 
production that obtain in many other 
countries. 

Under this bill the industries of my 
district, State, and region will be at 
the mercy of foreign imports produced 
in some instances at wages of 9 cents 
an hour under conditions little, if any, 
better than slavery. If anyone here or 
elsewhere believes that any industry, 
however healthy and vigorous, can long 
stand up under this type of cutthroat 
competition, I submit that they are not 
considering all the facts. 

- The present pattern of our interna- 
tional trade is a veritable crazy quilt. 
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Let me state that I favor trade anq 
friendly commerce with all nations of 
good will provided the interests of Amer. 
ican industry and labor and the Nation 
are not jeopardized. But how can we 
possibly justify billions in grants of 
American taxpayers’ cash to build up 
industries overseas in competition with 
our own industries and then throw open 
the gates wide for cheaply produced for. 
eign goods and products to come into 
our markets to demoralize our economy 
stagnate our industries, and displace 
American workers? 

In conscience, after careful, mature 
consideration, I cannot subscribe to such 
a policy and program. 


Warrior Lock and Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress approved an appropriation of 
$1,800,000 to begin construction of the 
Warrior Lock and Dam which is located 
between Hale and Greene Counties in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Alabama. 
Construction on this vital link in the 
Warrior-Tombigbee waterway was be- 
gun last October and, I understand, is 
progressing on schedule. 

The budget for fiscal year 1956 in- 
cluded the sum of $4,100,000 for the con- 
tinued construction of the Warrior Lock 
and Dam, and the House Appropriations 
Committee has wisely included this sum 
in the Public Works appropriations bill 
now under consideration. 

The new Warrior Lock and Dam will 
replace locks and dams 8 and 9 on the 
Warrior River which were built in 1903 
and 1902, respectively. Not only are 
these present locks and dams dilapidated 
and obsolete, but many believe they are 
in danger of partial, if not complete, fail- 
ure. 

Mr. J. M. Faircloth, an outstanding 
civil engineer of Alabama, made a study 
approximately 18 months ago of the con- 
dition of lock and dam 9. This study, 
made with the permission of the Mobile 
district office of the United States Corps 
of Engineers, revealed the dangerous 
condition of these structures. 

In this report, Mr. Faircloth said: 

Both the lock and dam No. 9 are in eX 
ceedingly poor condition. To keep these 
structures in even a reasonable state of re- 
pair, that will permit the operation of the 
lock, must involve a tremendous mainte- 
nance effort. To put them in acceptable 
state of repair is obviously impractical and 
probably impossible. While this report does 
not intend to suggest imminent compiete 
failure of either the lock or dam, it does not 
rule out the possibility of such failure. 

There is, however, basis for the premise 
that even now there is not time for adequate 
replacement before failure. Structural fail- 
ure to any degree will probably involve very 
little risk of direct damage to life or pere 
sonal property, but one cannot refrain trom 
contemplating the effect that even partial 
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failure could have on the multi-million-dol- 
ver Government investment in the present 
rrior River system 4s well as the effect 


a private industry and the large geo- 
graphical area dependent upon the facility. 


There is every reason to believe the 
present installations have deteriorated 
even further since Mr. Faircloth’s report 
of 18 months ago. : 

The Budget Bureau, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of both the House and 
the Senate, and the Congress last year 
approved the necessary funds to begin 
construction on a modern lock and dam 
to replace locks and dams 8 and 9. This 
work is now underway and I trust the 
new Warrior Lock and Dam will be fully 
completed before any failure occurs at 
either lock and dam 8 or lock and dam 9. 

However, the earliest possible comple- 
tion of the Warrior Lock and Dam is, in 
my opinion, very necessary, and I cannot 
over-emphasize the urgency of adequate 
funds to continue on schedule the con- 
struction of this important installation. 
Therefore, I urge the House to approve 
the sum of $4,100,000 which is included 
in the Public Works Appropriations bill 
for scheduled work on the Warrior Lock 
and Dam. 





Upper Colorado Versus the Silent 
Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 4985 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting analysis of the attacks on those 
who argue against the proposed Upper 
Colorado River storage project is con- 
tained in a recent column by Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Since I am one of those subjected to 
such attacks, I have asked that the 
Moley column be printed here so that 
the arguments may be analyzed by the 
membership: 

THE SILENT TAXPAYER 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In the report of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion 6 years ago there was a strong recom- 
mendation that an independent technical 
board should be set up to provide Congress 
and the public with reliable figures on all 
reclamation projects. 

This recommendation was based upon the 
obvious fact that the Department of the In- 
terior and its Bureau of Reclamation is a 
party of interest which, like all bureauc- 
Tacies, is intent upon getting as much money 
4S possible from Congress and thus building 
lg power more and more. 

In the midst of a mad jumble of engineer- 
ing and accounting facts and figures the Sen- 
ate passed an upper Colorado storage bill 
April which calied for an initial expendi- 
‘ure of $1,600 million, an increase of more 
than $600 million over the original plan 
submitted by the President in 1954. 
en project then went to the House In- 
: ‘or and Insular Affairs Committee, which 
§ In executive session this week, apparently 
Tewriting the bill. 
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No one can tell what the Interior Com- 
mittee will recommend, but it is now ru- 
mored that the proponents of the bill, 
including the Senators and Congressmen 
from the arid States working with the In- 
terior Department, will eliminate the Echo 
Park Dam from the project. 

This move, it is hoped, will lead the con- 
servationists, who all along have fought the 
invasion of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, to lessen their opposition. If that 
can be accomplished, the conference agree- 
ment with the Senate will restore the Echo 
Park feature, and in the final rush at the end 
of the session -get through the two houses 
exactly what the interested parties want. 

Meanwhile the Bureau of Reclamation has 
loosed its heaviest propaganda guns at those 
who have opposed this measure and who 
have presented the cold facts concerning it. 

What happens is that the Bureau of 
Reclamation prepares the broadsides with, in 
at least one instance, the name of Com- 
missioner Dexheimer attached, and then 
some Congressman or Senator slaps the ma- 
terial into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In the release to which I refer from Dex- 
heimer the main object of attack is former 
Gov. Leslie Miller of Wyoming. In addition 
to Governor Miller I am brought into the 
picture because of various articles I have 
written. 

It is difficult for either Governor Miller 
or me to keep up with this propaganda 
because the Bureau and the Senators have 
unlimited taxpayers’ money to use in their 
attack. 

I shall, therefore, not try to answer the 
multitudinous data presented by the Com- 
missioner but merely not here for such 
taxpayers as may wish to take note, some 
incontrovertible facts: 

The Tax Foundation, using Government 
income-tax figures, has compiled the per- 
centages of the total tax intake which are 
collected in each of the 48 States. 


With those percentages, I am able to pre- 
sent the cost of the upper Colorado project 
to a number of selected States. Ohio, for 
example, bears 5.9 percent of the Federal tax 
load. It would therefore pay $94,400,000 of 
the $1,600,000,000 estimated cost. But the 
hidden interest subsidy on the project would 
be $1 billion, which would bring the Ohio 
cost to $153,400,000. 

Any taxpayer in Pennsylvania may, if he 
chooses, calculate his cost because his State 
pays 6.94 percent of the Federal tax burden. 
California pays 9.32 percent, and Illinois 6.9 
percent. 

The recommendation of the first Hoover 
Commission, that there be an independent 
technical board to guide Congress in matters 
such as this was ignored. The result has 
been legislation in a darkness illuminated 
only by the treacherous flashes of light from 
the interests involved in spending more and 
more of the public money. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money to 
grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to ap- 
prove the Paonia irrigation project in 
Colorado. 
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The Paonia project is a part of the pro- 
posed multi-billion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Paonia project would be $2,400 an 
acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains and dairy products. 





House Joint Resolution 309 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, “Do you ap- 
prove the status of forces treaty?” was 
the question discussed on a recent broad- 
cast of Facts Forum, one of the most 
interesting and informative programs 
now available to radio and television 
audiences. 

Moderator Dam Smoot in the second 
section of his broadcast presented an un- 
usually clear and sound argument for 
the modification or denunciation of the 
treaties under which our American men 
overseas May be and are being tried and 
imprisoned by foreign governments. 
Believing that it is a persuasive argu- 
ment for adoption of House Joint Res- 
olution 309, I ask leave to include it as 
part of my remarks: 


The Status of Forces Treaty abrogates 
basic constitutional rights of American sol- 
diers serving on foreign soil. It repudiates 
one of America’s oldest and finest tradi- 
tions, namely, that the American flag and 
the protection of the American Constitu- 
tion follow our soldiers wherever they go. 

In America, any spy, subversive, or crim- 
inal of whatever kind is guaranteed a fair 
jury trial in open court. He can invoke 
the fifth amendment, refuse to testify, and 
heap abuse upon official representatives of 
our Government. But an American soldier 
who is drafted and forced to serve abroad 
can now be arrested on trumped-up charges 
by foreign police officers, tried in a foreign 
court, sentenced and punished, without even 
having an American official present at his 
trial. 

American soldiers, stationed in some 49 
foreign nations, have been forced to give 
up their own careers, their own families, their 
own homes, to go abroad and serve the in- 
terests of foreign people. But this appar- 
ently is not enough. They must also be 
deprived of their most precious constitu- 
tional rights in order to keep our foreign 
friends friendly. 

In the present administration, as under 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
it is bad taste for America to stand up 
for American rights. We must always yield 
to the demands of our allies, or we will lose 
the privilege of squandering American blood 
and American treasure to defend our allies. 

Administration leaders and internation- 
alists in the Senate argued that if we did 
not accept this Status of Forces Treaty and 
permit American soldiers to be tried in for- 
eign courts, our NATO alliance might break 
up. To an American who knows and cares 
anything about our constitutional system, 
and who has any pride in American tradi- 
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tions, it should be obvious that an alliance 
which can be held together only at the cost 
of destroying the inalienable rights of our 
own soldiers is not worth maintaining. 

When urging the ratification of the Status 
of Forces Treaty, State Department officials 
promised that the treaty provisions would 
not set a precedent for agreements with any 
other nations except those in NATO. 

The promise was silly and dishonest on 
its face. If the United States Government 
will give away the rights of its own soldiers 
to 13 of its so-called allies, what will it 
say to all its other allies who want similar 
arrangements? 

The answer has already been given. With- 
in a matter of weeks after the Status of 
Forces Treaty was ratified, our State De- 
partment—ignoring its own “no precedent” 
promises—used the treaty provisions as a 
precedent for negotiating executive agree- 
ments with Japan, giving the Japanese crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over American servicemen 
and their families stationed in Japan. 

Reflect on that for a moment. Some 
American serviceman who fought the savage 
Japanese from Guadalcanal to Okinawa now 
gets arrested by the Tokyo police and accused 
of committing a crime. 

The American Army can no longer take 
that soldier into custody and give him a 
fair trial in an American military court. 
The American Army cannot even counsel 
with him or observe his trial to be sure that 
he gets a fair one. The Army simply has to 
turn its back on the American soldier and 
let him get whatever Japanese justice wants 
to give him. 

When the soldier’s people back in the 

tates discover that he has been sent to a 
Japanese prison for 2 years or 5 years or life, 
they frequently cannot even find out from 
their own government what the soldier did 
or what he was charged with. All that his 
wife and children know is that their Army 
allotment has been cut off. 

No one really knows how much of this has 
been going on. The Pentagon will not re- 
lease figures—even to Congressmen—on the 
number of American soldiers sentenced by 
foreign courts as a result of the Status of 
Forces agreements. 


POLITICAL HEADS WOULD ROLL 


Foreign governments, of course, already 
have these figures. They know how many 
Americans they have in jail. 

Why, then—since they are not trying to 
keep this information from foreign govern- 
ments—do Pentagon officials label it “‘top 
secret”? Obviously, to keep the American 
people ignorant of what is going on. 

If the American public knew how many of 
our servicemen—and their wives—are in for- 
eign prisons, with no American constitu- 
tional protection, political heads would roll. 

The American voters would drive out of 
public office every person who recommended 
the Status of Forces Treaty, every Senator 
who voted for it, and every Senator who was 
either too cowardly or too busy to get up 
on the floor and register his vote on July 15, 
1953, when the Status of Forces Treaty was 
ratified. 

From the scanty bits of information that 
have leaked out, we know that over 400 
American citizens were sentenced by foreign 
courts in 1953. 

We know that by November 1954, over 
1.200 Americans were imprisoned in Japan 
alone. 

We know that Mrs. Antonie Pierre, wife of 
an American serviceman in Japan, was in- 
dicted by Japanese authorities because her 
rented house accidentally caught on fire. 

We know that two American Army pri- 
vates (Scott and Crews), involved in a beer- 
hall brawl in Sopporo, Japan, in April 1954, 
were still in jail 9 months later (and may 
still be in jail)—without ever “having had a 
trial. You see, in Japan criminal cases are 
frequently adjourned and interminably de- 
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layed; and a defendant—even though he 
may later turn out to be innocent—stays in 
jail until the verdict is finally in. 

Families of servicemen protest that their 
relatives are subjected to indignities, suffer- 
ing, and denial of their rights as American 
citizens in Iceland—where the biggest politi- 
cal party is the Communist Party; where 
the second biggest newspaper in the nation 
is a Communist newspaper; and where anti- 
American feeling is intensely bitter. 

American servicemen are subjected to 
abuse and injustice in France—where 1 out 
of every 4 public officials is a Communist. 

We have these status of forces agreements 
with Moslem countries, where the penalty 
for petty theft is to cut off the right hand of 
the offender. 

In America, the Constitution protects 
everybody, citizens and aliens alike, from 
cruel and inhuman punishment. But if 
your boy is drafted and sent overseas, he 
doesn’t have that protection. He could have 
his right hand cut off if he got involved in 
a silly prank and stole somebody’s chicken. 

We have this status-of-forces agreement 
with the Communist government of Yugo- 
Slavia. In every Communist country, of 
course, it is high treason to criticize the 
government in power. An American soldier 
who is caught in Yugoslavia criticizing com- 
munism could be sentenced to die. 

There was absolutely no precedent in 
American tradition—or even in international 
law—for the thing we did in July 1953, when 
we gave away the constitutional rights of 
our own soldiers. 

When America was an infant Nation, the 
great Chief Justice John Marshall—father 
of American jurisprudence—carefully spelled 
out the constitutional principle that service 
in the military forces shall not abridge or 
nullify an American’s constitutional rights. 

Our high officials today hold that it is all 
right to nullify constitutional rights of our 
soldiers overseas, because we can trust for- 
eign governments to be fair. 

No one wants an American soldier who 
commits a crime to go unpunished. But if 
our Constitution means anything, it means 
that every American, including soldiers, has 
a right to a fair public trial before fellow 
Americans. 

It is true that some American soldiers sta- 
tioned abroad are tough characters who do 
willfully violate law. But it is also true 
that most American soldiers stationed abroad 
are decent, homesick, frightened, and be- 
wildered boys who were forced into military 
service and who have no means of defending 
themselves before a hostile court in an alien 
land. 

President Eisenhower says that the Status 
of Forces Treaty is justified because it is 
reciprocal—that in giving up jurisdiction 
over our own soldiers, we acquired jurisdic- 
tion over foreign soldiers stationed here. 

What every American ought to know is 
that American constitutional rights are not 
for sale or trade on any terms. 

If the American Government acquired ju- 
risdiction over 100 million foreigners in ex- 
change for sacrificing the constitutional 
rights of one American citizen, it would still 
be an immoral and unconstitutional deal. 

But the Status of Forces Treaty was a bad 
bargain for America—even if we ignore prin- 
ciples and make a factual comparison of 
what we gave with what we got. 

There are no foreign troops stationed in 
America. Altogether, there may be in the 
United States as many as 15,000 foreigners 
here on some kind of military mission—as 
observers, experts, or special trainees. On 
the other hand, there are approximately 1 
million American troops stationed abroad. 
In acquiring jurisdiction over 15,000 visiting 
foreigners, we nullified the constitutional 
rights of more than 1 million American sol- 
diers. 
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Whoever he is, he gets the full protection 
of the American Constitution. He must be 
represented by counsel; he must have time 
to prepare his defense; he must have 4 
full explanation of all charges made against 
him; he must be faced by his accusers in 
open court; he must be permitted to sub. 
pena, at Government expense, whatever Wit- 
nesses he needs to defend himself; he can. 
not be compelled to testify against himsel; 

But an American soldier in trouble abroad 
is at the mercy of people whose language he 
may not speak, and who may hate him 
merely because he is an American. 

He has no guarantee of a public trial, or 
even a trial by jury; no right of appeal: no 
guarantee of freedom of speech; no pro- 
tection against unreasonable searches and 
seizures: no protection against excessive bai 
or excessive fines; no presumption that he 
is innocent until he is proven guilty; no 
requirement that his guilt must be proven 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

That is how reciprocal the Status of 
Forces Treaty is. 

If the Senators who betrayed the rights 
of American soldiers by ratifying this treaty 
need to salve their conscience, they can, of 
course, remember the warning of Bedell 
Smith, old Army friend of Eisenhower, who 
was Undersecretary of State when the Status 
of Forces Treaty was under consideration. 

While testifying before a Senate commit- 
tee in behalf of this treaty, Bedell Smith 
let the Senators know that they might just 
as well ratify the thing, because if they 
didn’t, the executive would continue han. 
dling the problems as it did during the Tru- 
man administration—by secret agreements, 

We are approaching the midnight hour in 
the history of American consitutional gov- 
ernment; but the hour is not yet too late, 
The American people can have their Re- 
public and their Constitution back if they 
are not too lazy and indifferent to find out 
what is going on, or too cowardly to stand 
up and be counted. 

They can demand the revocation of the 
Status of Forces Treaty and of all the other 
shadowy, ill-conceived, and evil entangle- 
ments which are sucking this Nation intos4 
bottomless quicksand of war and interna 
tional power politics. 


Male Nurses Should Be Commissioned 
in Our Military Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for many year the armed services have 
given officer commissions to female 
nurses, but the male nurses have had 0 
serve in enlisted ranks. We hear much 
of equal rights for women which I, of 
course, strongly support; but certainly 
there is no logical reason why we should 
not have equal rights for men, as well. 

Our colleague, Frances P. Botton, has 
introduced H. R. 2559, a bill which will 
give officer commissions to male nurses 
and medical specialists in the armed 
services. It seems to me it would be 
most appropriate to have this legislation 
enacted, not only to remove the existing 
inequity by giving equal treatment lo 
all nurses and medical specialists serv 
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nized this highly specialized training on 
an equal basis, it would serve as an 
added incentive to male students to en- 
ter nurse’s training schools and would 
ultimately tend to lessen the nationwide 
shortage of nurses which exists in our 
country today. 





Laird Questionnaire Produces Some 
Interesting Reactions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include in the Appen- 
dix of today’s Recorp an editorial from 
the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune of 
Thursday, May 26, 1955. This editorial 
discusses the results of a poll which I 
took during this session of Congress of 
my congressional district. 

The editorial follows: 

LAIRD QUESTIONNAIRE PropucEes SOME INTER- 
ESTING REACTIONS 


The results of more than 15,000 responses 
to questionnaires distributed early this year 
among citizens of the 7th Congressional Dis- 
trict by Representative MELVIN R. Larrp have 
now been tabulated by the Congressman’s 
office, and they give an interesting insight 
into the thinking of central Wisconsin peo- 
ple on a number of important public 
questions. 

The breakdown of replies according to oc- 
cupation reveals that farmers contributed 
the greatest number of responses—4,092. 
Also heard from were 2,475 hourly wage em- 
ployees, 2452 men and women in the field 
of business, 2,166 salaried employees, 1,573 
housewives, 996 professional people, 996 re- 
tired individuals, and 692 persons who did 
not disclose their occupations. 

There are @ number of surprises in the 
answers given to specific questions. At least 
the answers, with due regard for the diverse 
interests of the respondent groups, do not 
always jibe with what the political pundits 
have tried to tell us the people believe. 

For instance, on the question of agricul- 
tural policy, 43.9 percent of those filling out 
the questionnaire expressed themselves in 
favor of the flexible price support program 
for basic commodities, another 28.3 percent 
favored no support program at all, whereas 
only 191 percent went on record for high 
mandatory price supports with production 
controls. The remaining 8.7 percent had no 
opinion on this particular subject. 


Concerning their attitude on a 5-percent 
pay increase for Federal civil service and 
post office employees (which was the figure 
being advocated by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration at the time the questionnaire was 
distributed), 46.4 percent endorsed such a 
Talse, but 42.5 percent opposed it, and an- 
Other 11.1 percent expressed no opinion. 

It is interesting to speculate, in the light 
Of subsequent developments, whether those 
who opposed the 5-percent increase thought 
that Federal employees deserved a bigger 


Talse, a lesser one, or no raise at all. One 
would have to know what weight to give 
each of these three alternatives before inter- 
Preting public opinion in the Seventh Con- 
bressional District concerning the President’s 
recent veto of the 8.6-percent pay boost voted 
by the Congress, 
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There is no doubt, on the other hand—if 
the 15,000-plus replies to the questionnaire 
constitute a representative cross-section— 
that Seventh District residents lacked. sym- 
pathy for the major salary increases for 
Supreme Court Justices, Federal judges, and 
Members of Congress which have already 
been enacted into law. For 73.6 percent reg- 
istered a flat “No” on the question of whether 
they favored such increases. Only 21.2 per- 
cent said “Yes” and there were 5.2 percent 
without an opinion. 

This attitude is symptomatic of the gen- 
eral conservativeness shown by the respond- 
ents on questions relating to Federal ex- 
penditures. They voted 44.5 to 39.6 percent 
against continuing foreign military, tech- 
nical assistance, and economic aid programs 
at present levels. But, on the other hand, 
they approved Federal financial aid to the 
States for public school construction, though 
by the very narrow margin of 43.5 to 41.6. 

They were strongly against lowering tariffs 
in order to increase world trade and strength- 
en the economies of friendly nations abroad, 
voting 65.3 to 19.5 to continue to protect 
American labor, industry, and agriculture 
from foreign competition. 

While favoring the continuation of selec- 
tive service, by the impressive margin of 69.4 
to 23.7 percent, as long as there are not 
enough volunteers to meet quotas of the 
armed services, they went on record 47 to 39.7 
in opposition to universal military training. 

Asked for their views on the Taft-Hartley 
Act, 64.2 percent considered the law “fair 
and just,” 16.9 percent held it to be “not 
strict enough” in its regulation of unions, 
and 9.3 percent deplored the law as being 
“unfair to unions and the average working- 
man.” 

Finally, these seventh district citizens who 
took the trouble to advise their Congressman 
of their opinions showed in no uncertain 
terms that they want to see the Federal 
budget balanced, and that they are willing 
to forgo tax relief until that goal is achieved. 

They favored maintaining Federal taxes 
on individuals at present rates until the 
budget can be brought into balance, the 
showing on this question being 78.6 percent 
“yes” and 19.9 percent “no.” To implement 
this stand, they voted 62.7 to 32.9 percent 
against increasing personal tax exemptions 
if to do so would raise the national debt, 
and 86.9 to 9.1 percent against a reduction 
in corporation income taxes which would add 
to the Nation’s indebtedness. 

It is to be expected that the Laird ques- 
tionnaire will encounter challenges from 
politicians and others whose convictions run 
counter to its findings. But it does represent 
an attempt, on a rather extensive scale, to 
find out what the people are thinking. 
Would that more officeholders felt an obli- 
gation to make such inquiry among their 
constituents. 





A Program of Research and Treatment 
of Chronic Alcoholism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the costliest diseases in our Nation is 
that of chronic alcoholism. Usually, 
alcoholism is thought of mainly as a so- 
cial or moral problem, but its devastat- 
ing impact upon our economy should by 
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no means be underestimated. Dimin- 
ished production in industry due to ab- 
senteeism, increased cost of operation of 
police departments, courts, jails, and 
hospitals, as well as the provisions neces- 
sary for aid to needy children are re- 
flected in huge dollar figures. So are the 
costs of increased disability and unem- 
ployment insurance and the increase of 
juvenile delinquency caused by alco- 
holism. It has been estimated that the 
problem of alcoholism costs the industry 
of our Nation alone in the neighborhood 
of $1,250 million per year. In my own 
State of California, the costs to the tax- 
payers are estimated at $150 million per 
year. 

The State of California, and several 
other States, have created alcoholic re- 
habilitation commissions and similar in- 
stitutions to undertake a program of 
research and study in the field of chronic 
alcoholism. Though these attempts to 
find a solution to the problem are notable 
in scope and purpose, we cannot fail to 
realize that this is a nationwide problem, 
and that the Federal Government should 
assume its proper responsibility in the 
same manner as it has done in the case 
of such diseases as mental health, can- 
cer, heart disease, arthritis, poliomyelitis, 
leprosy: and many others. 

The Honorable Glenn E. Coolidge, a 
prominent member of the California 
State Legislature from the 28th Assembly 
District, has long been most active in 
furthering legislative action designed to 
cope with the menace of chronic alco- 
holism in our State. He has recently 
sent me a copy of Assembly Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 36, which he has authored and 
which was adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of California, calling upon the 
Congress of the United States to institute 
a program of research and treatment of 
chronic alcoholism and to provide as- 
sistance to and cooperation with the 
several States conducting such programs. 

Cognizant of our Federal responsibili- 
ties in this matter, and in compliance 
with the request expressed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, I have 
today introduced a bill which will direct 
the Seeretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
initiate the necessary steps. The pow- 
ers to do so already are vested in the 
Secretary and the Surgeon General by 
previous legislation. It is my sincere 
hope that early action may be taken on 
this bill. In a problem facing all Amer- 
ica, the States should not be left to shift 
for themselves. 





Fluoridation—The Crime Against All 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks and include therein a very 
provocative article entitled “Crime 
Against All Civilization” by Rev. Lyle F. 
Sheen, of Genesoe, Til. 

This article was forwarded to me by 
my friend, Miss Florence Birmingham, 
president of the Massachusetts Women’s 
Political Club who has rendered dis- 
tinguished service in many fields and 
who has been especially interested in 
this question. I commend the article 
to all the Members of the Congress and 
to the American people: 

FLUORIDATION—THE CRIME AGAINST ALL 

CIVILIZATION 


Rev. Lyle F. Sheen, pastor of St. 
Malachy’s parish, Geneseo, Il.) 


Everything intended by the Creator for 
human nourishment was once alive itself. 

Rev. L. F. Sheen offers $1,000 reward for 
evidence that will be accepted by Christian 
biochemists proving any of these statements: 

1. Sodium fiuoride will prevent decay of 
human teeth. 

2. Sodium fluoride is not poisonous in 
small amounts. 

3. The moon is made of green cheese. 

The July 19, 1954, issue of Newsweek quotes 
Goethe as saying “There is nothing more 
frightful than ignorance in action.” It is 
quite possible that in its broad interpreta- 
tion, this statement is correct, but in a prac- 
tical sense, I consider malice in action even 
more frightful. It is with this thought in 
mind that I wish to add my voice to the 
constantly increasing clamor of protest 
against the completely develish and un- 
American plot to fluoridate the water of 
American cities. 

In order to avoid the confusion that I find 
even in excellent articles against this vile 
communistic plan, let me define the terms 
as Isee them. These definitions may not be 
curently used in the language of science, 
but I think they should be the basis of a 
very necessary distinction. To me, fluorine 
is the chemical as found in nature, always 
in combination with calcium. Fluoride is 
the raw synthetic chemical without the pro- 
tective calcium which the creator of the uni- 
verse has so mercifully set as a guard over 
this violent element. To me, the N in fluo- 
rine signifies nature. The D in fluoride sig- 
nifies death. This makes the distinction 
easy to remember. 

This short article appeared in substance 
originally in the Geneseo, Ill., Republic on 
May 27, 1954. It was written at the request 
of hundreds of citizens who were outraged 
by the injection of sodium fluoride into the 
drinking water of this city, without their 
permission, or even knowledge. Regardless 
of the intrinsic merits of the program, we 
maintain that the procedure was illegal, 
immoral, and irresponsible. It was the typi- 
cal procedure of all totalitarian nations, past 
and present. It violates everything legal and 
moral, in the principles upon which the 
United States of America were established, 
and until recent years, have fairly well suc- 
ceeded in securing the blessings of liberty 
to this Nation. 

In writing this article, I do not presume to 
speak for the Catholic Church, but simply as 
an American citizen, who is a priest, and 
who is therefore, by nature and by training, 
an uncompromising lover of truth, an hater 
of falsehood. I regard this utterly vicious 
effort to poison the water supply of American 
cities as a crime that cries to Heaven for 
vengenance, and I hereby place my name on 
the list of those who do so cry. 

Fluoridation of city water supplies did not 
originate with doctors or dentists, but with 
politicians and businessmen. How the med- 
ical and dental professions became fouled up 
with this dirty business is another story. 
There are some 80,000 men in America who 
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boast the degree of M. D. To most of us 
laymen, this means Medical Doctor. Also, 
Merciful Deliverer, and Man of Distinction. 
But as one small voice, I would take this 
opportunity to warn about 79,500 of these 
men that if they persist in giving the tre- 
mendous weight of their science and personal 
honor to the nefarious business of poisoning 
American citizens, their degree may yet 
come to signify Merchant of Disease, Moral 
Degenerate—even Mental Defective. 

To us laymen, the American Medical As- 
sociation has ceased to be either Medical or 
American. If this be true, then the only 
word left is “Association” and that too, 
should be dissolved. If their “Ruler” is a 
Dictator, then their organization has no 
right to exist in this country, and its mem- 
bers are no longer freemen. Honest, God- 
fearing doctors have always been held in 
great respect and affection by the American 
people, but what now, if they have sold their 
honor for a mess of poisoned pottage? 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE TERM “FLUORIDATION 
OF WATER’’? 


We mean the injection into the city water 
supplies of sodium fluoride (or a variation) 
for the alleged purpose of helping to prevent 
cavities in the teeth of very young children. 

I would give the arguments of the fluorida- 
tors, but I have never found one that would 
hold up under the examination of and by 
a scientific or mental microscope. They 
have no proofs beyond their own torrents of 
words and their own statistics. What they 
say is “Science” and all objections are 
“Drivel.” Installations in the victim cities 
are always made in secret, which means in 
the dark, so far as the light of either science 
or human rights are concerned. The pro- 
cedure alone is enough to damn the plan 
completely in the minds of intelligent Amer- 
ican people. This is the only weapon we 
citizens have or need; the use of reason. 
I appeal to the commonsense of the average 
man, since a man who will not think is not 
worth fighting for anyway. 

Hence, armed with the use of reason, 
aided by faith in God who created the uni- 
verse, which includes chemistry in medicine. 
I wish to go on record as condemning fluori- 
dation unequivocally. A few of my reasons 
are contained in the following paragraphs. 

Floridators allege: Sodium fluoride, in- 
jected into the watersupply, will help pre- 
vent cavities in the teeth of children under 
10 years. 

Fluoridators allege: That sodium fluoride, 
an acknowledged poison in itself, is not 
poisonous in small amounts, but helpful 
to teeth. 

Speaking now for people who have written 
to me from all over the United States, and 
from Alaska, I deny both statements abso- 
lutely. 

Sodium fluoride is a violent, metallic, in- 
organic synthetic poison, and no human pow- 
er or human fiood of words can change it. 
It is sufficient to consider the word “in- 
organic.” By that we mean that it does 
not belong in an organ of the human body. 
For some 6,000 years of human history, the 
original plan of Almighty God, Who de- 
signed and created the human race, has 
been accepted and practiced with reasonable 
success. The failure was not his. Namely: 
The elements of food for the human body 
have always been either a plant or an animal, 
never a raw chemical. Food plants grow in 
the fertile soil. We, and animals, may eat 
the plants and maintain health. We also 
eat the animals. But we never eat the soil. 
This includes everything taken from it. Salt 
is a condiment, not an essential food. 

Certain minerals are absolutely essential 
to human life. But they must be processed 
by a plant before they can become a func- 
tioning part of the human body. This is 
also true of animal life. And no man will 
dare question the wisdom of the Almighty 
if he values his soul. “Man” himself is divine 
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revelation, and so is his food. A grain of 
wheat or rice is divine revelation and a per. 
son who interprets divine wisdom through g 
flour mill that eliminates almost all vita. 
mins and minerals, and embalms the residue. 
indicates that he is wiser than his Creator. 
Yet, this is our situation today. About 93 
people of every 100 in America today are try. 
ing to keep alive on refined, embalmed foods 
in the cereal line. They would be better 
off if they ate no bread whatsoever. The 
same is true of refined sugar and rice, 
Fortunately, cattle and hogs cannot live on 
refined foods, and humans get some trie 
nourishment by eating cattle and hogs which 
are divinely protected by instinct. 

Animals, wild and domestic, seem to have 
very little tooth trouble. “Clean as a hound’s 
tooth” has become axiomatic. Lions and 
tigers are feared because of their excellent 
incisors. 

But, lo, the poor human child—he must 
have mixed in his drinking water, one of 
the most violent poisons known to man; one 
for which there is no known antidote; one 
which will destroy the very glass in which 
it is served; one which is currently destroy- 
ing the windshields of automobiles; one 
which eats up the city water mains, and all 
other elements except oxygen. Who says 
so? Why the anonymous unanimity of “As- 
sociations” from Government Commissars 
on down. Everybody, that is, except the 
people who are forced to drink the vile stuff, 
or spend at least a $1,000 to install their 
own water systems. 

Fluoridators maintain that it is lack of 
fluoride in the teeth that is the cause of 
dental cavities. This assertion might be 
safely made in areas where people cannot 
read. I have learned to read, and I have 
abundant material from universities in the 
Southwestern States, and the evidence is en- 
tirely against this insane thesis. The most 
forceful document I have ever read is a letter 
from Dr. George W. Heard, D. D. S., a prac- 
ticing dentist in Hereford, Tex. The letter 
is reprinted elsewhere. His city has an 
abundant supply of flourine in its water, 
and yet the children of the city have about 
the same incidence of dental decay as those 
in other cities which do not have any at all. 
They also have organic fluorine in the foods 
grown in that area, but even this does not 
prevent decay. Moreover, there is ample evi- 
dence that fluorine is not an essential ele- 
ment of the human body under any circum- 
stances. It is an important element in the 
life of the soil itself, in preparing plant food 
for plants only. 

Not even natural fluorine will prevent 
cavities. And who will be so idiotic as to 
maintain that inorganic, poisonous fluoride 
can turn the trick? Who? The answer to 
this question is not really who, but rather 
why? We have plenty of answers, but none 
of them tie in even remotely with Lincoln's 
idea of a “Government, of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

I am not a professional chemist, but I am 
a professional thinker and believer. Since 
we must believe someone, I prefer to accept 
the authority of men _ whose believed 
thoughts agree with the ideas I obtained by 
personal knowledge. In this connection, I 
believe the statement of Charles Brusch, 
M. D., of Cambridge, Mass., who says: “S0- 
dium fluoride is an inorganic, protoplasmic 
poison, for which no true medical acceptance 
has ever been expressed.” 

A poison is an element that cannot be 
useful to the human organism, but is essel- 
tially destructive. Fluoride satisfies this defi- 
nition completely. Even fluorine, in nature, 
is harmful to the body of a human or an 
animal, yet this substance gave the com- 
mercial chemists their sophistic argument. 
But fluoride, the raw chemical, is from 10 
to 50 times as harmful. In nature, fluorine 
is never alone, but always in combination 
with calcium, like a policeman, holding a 
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murderer’s hands behind him. However, the 
water poisoners still persist in injecting one 
part per million of fluoride, which is about 
the percentage found in nature. That means 
that they put in artificially from 10 to 50 
times as much as the natural incidence. 
also, in most instances, they inject it di- 
rectly into the water mains, for there is no 
reservoir, which makes it easily possible for 
a consumer to draw out a concentrated dose. 
This does not give the victim even a sporting 
ance. 

os cities where fluoridators are clever 
enough to cover their villainy, they warn 
those with kidney or liver disorders, heart 
ailments, nervous trouble, or who have ever 
had polio, not to drink the stuff. Sensing 
the danger of damage suits, they shrewdly 
disclaim responsibility. This is an open ad- 
mission that material is poison, and will show 
up immediately in those of weak constitu- 
ion. 

second allegation: In small amounts fluo- 
ride is not poisonous. 

This statement will not pass through a 
logical mind. In small amounts, it is still 
a small amount of poison. And it is the 
kind of poison which remains in the body. 
This small amount does a small amount of 
damage, which the system can tolerate for a 
time. But continued for long, even the vic- 
tim soon realizes there is trouble. You can- 
not drown in a drop of water, but a drop is 
just as much watery as is the ocean. 

I have on my desk a can of fluoride, such 
as anyone can obtain at a drug store. It is 
plainly labeled “poison” and carries the skull 
and crossbones, as required by law. The 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts warns: “Its greatest disadvan- 
tage is that it is poisonous to man and ani- 
mals, but when directions are carefully fol- 
lowed, no fatalities have occurred to stock 
eating medicated foods.” Also, directions 
warn not to give to pregnant sows, or sick 
pigs. Veterinarians are humane enough, 
being also good businessmen, to warn farm- 
ers that sodium fluoride will cause animal 
abortion, and even death. Are medical doc- 
tors equally considerate of pregnant women 
and sick people? So far as I am able to 
learn, the AMA has given no such instruc- 
tions. 

CHEMISTRY OF FLUORIDE 


Dictlonary definition: “Fluoride: An ele- 
ment of the chlorine family isolated as a 
pungent, corrosive, pale greenish yellow gas. 
It combines with every element except 
oxygen.”* 

It is the most powerfully reactive element 
known. It decomposes all organic solvents 
with violence, and also decomposes water. 
The vapor of fluoride, even when highly di- 
luted, is extremely injurious to the respira- 
tory tract. (The man who puts the stuff in 
the hopper of the stainless steel fluoridating 
machine must wear a mask, rubber gloves 


and boots.) It is far worse than arsenic to 
the body. 

Notwithstanding the fact that fluorine is 
found in the teeth, bones, and most tissues, 


it 


'v ls not a normal or necessary element of 
the human body. It exists in the body as 
an invading poison, and its presence in any 
amount is detrimental to the economy of the 
body as a whole, and certain tissues in par- 
icular, Nerves primarily suffer. 


POLI“ICAL ASPECTS 


Sodium fluori.* in the water supply is 
used in Communist countries to keep people 
IN subjection. It attacks the nervous system, 
Producing a dullness of mind and a wierd 
Sense of weariness. It has been used in 
asylums to keep patients quiet and in cir- 
cuses to keep beasts tame. Years ago it was 
used to cause abortion. It would not only 
prevent caries in the teeth of children, it 
Would prevent children completely. 

_/. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the FBI, in a 
halionwide statement against possible sabo- 
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tage, warned us of the poisoning of water 
supplies. He no doubt referred to men who 
were traitors, who would furnish their own 
poison, and dump it into reservoirs. Adop- 
tion of fluoridation by any community would 
provide our enemies with a perfect weapon. 
A turn of a valve and the city is at their 
mercy. Fantastic? It is happening all over 
the world, but appears to be most common 
in America. Why should Communists spend 
millions of men and billions in money to 
conquer us if they can persuade us to com- 
mit suicide? The men who push this cruel 
practice may not be themselves Communists 
but what is the difference if they accomplish 
the same thing? Communists at least admit 
that they are trying to wreck our once great 
Nation. 
VIEWPOINT OF THE PLUMBER 


“Fluoride combines with every element ex- 
cept oxygen.” Definition. What about the 
soft metals, lead and copper that compose 
much of the plumbing systems, heating 
pipes, water heaters, radiators embedded in 
plaster, etc.? Lead and copper are also in- 
organic poisons, and are dissolved into the 
water by the fluoride. (Our bodies are full 
of “pipes” and they are even softer than 
copper.) 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

Only a few years ago American doctors 
spent millions to defeat the socialized medi- 
cine law. How is it that today, they risk 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor to promote communized medicine? If 
fluoride is medicine, we have mass medica- 
tion, compulsory at that. 

But since it is not medicine, but poison, 
what else have we but mass poisoning? And 
promoted by the guardians of our health. 
To me the whole procedure has all the ele- 
ments of a nightmare in a madhouse. 


MORAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION 


Apparently the law which punishes with 
10 years in prison and a fine, anyone who 
“puts poison into a well, spring, or reservoir 
of water,” is still on the Federal, State, and 
city books. I have never heard of the law 
being repealed. What, then, has happened 
to law enforcement in America? Do we still 
have a Government—or does the Govern- 
ment have us? By divine and civil law, the 
act of shortening human life by as little as 
10 minutes is classed as murder. Scientists 
worthy of the name insist that fluoridation 
of drinking water can shorten life by 10 
years. Why are the vital statistics of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., so carefully covered up? Why 
do newspapers refuse to print material that 
carries any real argument against fluorida- 
tion? Do we not have freedom of the press? 
Is not the blackmail of editors immoral? 

In the days of law and order, doctors did 
not medicate patients without their permis- 
sion, real or presumed. Has that changed? 
According to the moral law, a doctor may not 
experiment unnecessarily with a patient. It 
could be murder. A patient is not permitted 
to allow an experiment. This might be 
suicide. What has happened to our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, which formerly 
allowed a man to decide for himself whether 
he should die by violence or naturally? Even 
Hamlet knew that the “Almighty has fixed 
His canon against self-slaughter.” 

Economic Aspect of Fluoridation. 
if it did the work.) 

It is commonly admitted that only 1 gal- 
lon of every hundred pumped is used as 
drinking water. But those who are sup- 
posed to benefit, are children under 10 years 
of age. That means, 1 gallon in 1,000 is 
drunk by children. A few strategically 
placed decimal points will show that $1 of 
every $1,000 spent ever reaches a child. Last 
year, by my report, Washington, D. C., spent 
$130,000 on fluoridation. That means that 
less than $130 benefited children. What 
price fluoridation. At that rate a sum equal 
to the public debt of $275 billion would be 


(Even 
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required to partially prevent children’s cavi- 
ties. Frankly, I object. That doesn’t leave 
enough money to bury the rest of us. 

In conclusion, let me say that a 500-page 
book would not contain all the objections 
in detail, to this hideous attack upon the 
health of Americans, made by the fluorida- 
tors. There is so little health left, due to 
refining of foods, sterilizing and poisoning 
of foods with sprays, that few Americans 
could pass a microscopic health examination. 
Rotten teeth are all the proof a good doctor 
or dentist needs of poor health. Until the 
American Medical Association moves against 
the processing of foods in real earnest, M. D. 
will signify “miserable diet,” the source of 
so much “unearned income.” 

I know my words will cause enmity—they 
already have done so. But my concern is 
not primarily with men, but with God. I 
am aware that St. John the Baptist had his 
head cut off for less—but what wonderful 
company to be in, on judgment day. 





New England’s Statesmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the very laudable article from the col- 
umns of the Lynn Telegram News, Sun- 
day, June 12, 1955, including the com- 
mencement addresses of Congressman 
Joun McCormack, majority leader, and 
Congressman JosEPpH W. MARTIN, JR., 
minority leader at the Stonehill College, 
North Easton, Mass., commencement 
exercises when each was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Their inspiring addresses and the edi- 
torial from the Lynn Telegram News 


follows: 
Two GREAT AMERICANS 


Stonehill College in North Easton honored 
two great Americans recently as Congress- 
man JoHn W. McCormack, of Boston, House 
majority leader, and former Speaker JosEPH 
W. MarTIN, Jr., of Attleboro, were presented 
with honorary degrees. 

In selecting two such stalwart Americans 
for recognition, Stonehill did more than 
pay tribute to two of the Nation’s most 
astute political leaders. They were honor- 
ing two gentlemen who stand for every- 
thing that is fine and noble in our land 
today. 

In Washington and throughout the Na- 
tion, the names of McCormack and MarTIN 
are synonymous with honor, integrity, and 
character. True they enjoy different politi- 
cal opinions, but never can it be questioned 
that each isn’t doing what he thinks is 
absoltuely best for the United States. 

It is a tribute to Massachusetts and to 
New England that of all the Members of 
the national House, two of its sons should 
enjoy positions of such power and pres- 
tige. In the long years of Roosevelt and 
Truman, it was Congressman McCormack 
with his brilliant and intuitive mind 
helping shape policy. When Preisdent Eis- 
enhower assumed the helm in the Na- 
ton’s Capital, Congressman MarTIN as Re- 
publican Speaker became a dominant figure. 

Despite the tremendous importance of 
their respective positions. Congressmen 
McCorMACK and MarTIN have always en- 
joyed extreme popularity with Washington 
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officialdom, the press, and with the people 
of the Nation. They are great Americans 
ever striving to do whatever possible for 
the betterment of the Nation and the people. 

So far as the two personally are concerned, 
Congressman MARTIN summed it up rather 
well when he told the Stonehill commence- 
ment gathering “As you might imagine, 
holding the positions we do, there have been 
some occasions whetn John and I have had 
our battles on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. But though John is and 
has always been a hard fighter for his prin- 
ciples, he has always been a fair fighter and a 
clean one. Our differences have never 
marred our old personal friendship nor the 
affection and esteem which I hold for him 
and his good wife.” 


CONGRESSMEN MCCORMACK AND MARTIN DE- 
LIVER STIRRING ADDRESSES AT STONEHILL 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


Two outstanding Americans and states- 
men from Massachusetts, Congressmen JOHN 
W. McCorMack, majority leader, and JOSEPH 
W. MarkTIN, JR., minority leader, were highly 
honored this week at the Stonehill College, 
North Easton, Mass., commencement exer- 
cises when each was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 

Both delivered commencement addresses. 

Congressman McCormack touched briefly 
on the atomic age in his stirring address 
which follows: 

Your excellency, Most Reverend Bishop 
Brady, very reverend father president, right 
reverend and very reverend monsignori, 
reverend fathers, reverend brothers and sis- 
ters, distinguished and invited guests, fellow 
members of the class of 1955, friends of 
Stonehill College, it is at once a high privi- 
lege and a great pleasure to be with you here 
today at the commencement exercises of 
Stonehill College, a pioneer institution of 


its type and quality in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts and in the diocese of Fall River. 
I am aware, in view of the presence of 


my distinguished and honored colleague 
from the 14th District of Massachusetts, 
former Speaker MARTIN, that it may also 
now be accused of being the conscious pro- 
moter and abetter of what our free press 
is wont to call the American bipartisan 
policy. 

I am sure, however, that my honored 
friend from the Attleboros (as people here- 
abouts call his home territory) despite any 
partisan differences, will agree with me 
today that we are on neutral and somewhat 
hallowed ground. And that all of us are 
humbly proud that, in common kinship we 
are permitted to participate today in these 
impressive ceremonies which mark the prog- 
ress and advancement of Stonehill College 
along another academic milestone. 

I glory in the background, ideals, and as- 
pirations of your coliege, to which I whole- 
heartedly ascribe. 

Iam here, and happily so. And as all com- 
mencement speakers, I am here in the unen- 
viable position of not merely having to jus- 
tify my presence, but, at the same time, I am 
charged with the task of conveying to my 
fellow graduates of the class of 1955 some 
message which will more than justify my in- 
clusion within its intellectual ranks. 

I trust you will believe me when I say, more 
out of a sense of inadequacy than simulated 
humility, that I realize how little qualified 
one of my generation is to speak with au- 
thority to those of you who, with your con- 
temporaries, will shape the destiny of the 
generation to come. 

You graduate today into what is fearfully 
described as the atomic age. In past centu- 
ries, when descriptive terminology has been 
ascribed to an era or a period of time, it has 
generally been couched in words expressive 
of progressive, constructive, or even spiritual 
connotations. 
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For example, we have all learned in our 
history books of the golden ages of Greece 
and Rome, the age of the Apostles, the period 
of the Crusades, the age of the Renaissance, 
the age of invention, and the era of good 
will. True, we have also learned of wars and 
plagues. But these descriptive periods such 
as the Thirty Years War and the time of the 
bubonic plague, have always been limited in 
concept and duration. 

It has remained for this generation to come 
forth, unfortunately, with an historical de- 
scription for its time which primarily con- 
notes destruction and annihilation. 

The ugly and shuddering fact is that to- 
day man can destroy in seconds what it took 
his fellow man centuries of toil and struggle 
to build. 

In the past, when man has plumbed the 
depths of the elements, or harnessed the 
forces of nature, or invented mechanical 
contraptions, it has mostly been to achieve 
good ends. Control of fire, harnessing of 
steam, invention of gunpowder, conquest of 
the air by flight, undersea travel by sub- 
marine—all these were principally for peace- 
ful purposes and constructive ends. True, 
indeed, some of them have been perverted 
to destructive uses—but it remains that the 
atom bomb was conceived and constructed to 

destroy, and its enormous peaceful poten- 
tialities are still the subject of our search 
and exploration. 

This tremendous fact—the fact of atomic 
power—produced as the terminating agent of 
the most horrible and devastating war in 
history, is at once the fear and the hope of 
the age it characterizes. 

It will continue to be a “fearful thing” if 
it is viewed only as a physical discovery and 
a mechanistic device with merely material- 
istic implications. 

On the other hand, I submit that it may 
be the “hope of our future,” if the secrets 
which it unlocks and the marvelous won- 
ders of nature which it unfolds, can, as 
they already have in great measure, under- 
mine the religious skepticism and phil- 
osophical materialism of modern science. 


As I see it, it is young men and young 
women like you who graduate today, forti- 
fied with rightly formed consciences and the 
armor of Christian education, who can bring 
about the ultimate choice of the second, and 
far more desirable, alternative. 


Out of the welter of destruction it has 
wrought, out of the sense of awfulness which 
it inspires, nuclear knowledge and its cosmic 
implication may finally bring modern man 
to the realization that the periodic tables 
of the elements and the molecular and 
atomic theories are merely a human dis- 
covery of a very small and very finite por- 
tion of the infinite intellect of Almighty 
God. 


Such realization will undoubtedly mark 
the greatest forward step in the true edu- 
cation of this and succeeding generations. 


You who leave these learned precincts 
today are already blessed with this realiza- 
tion. You will discover, however, that the 
majority of your contemporaries are ignor- 
ant of it. 

As so eloquently expressed in the state- 
ment of the American hierarchy last year— 
a statement, incidentally, to which our class- 
mate Bishop Brady was signatory—you will 
find that “it is not that the existence of 
God is expressly or generally denied; it is 
rather that so many men ignore him and 
his law in their absorption with the material 
world which he created. There is not yet a 
deliberate turning away from God, but there 
is an excessive preoccupation with crea- 
tures.” 

It is this “preoccupation with creatures” 
which the bishops have summed up in the 
one word which characterizes our secular 
age. That word is “materialism,” and the 
ironic fact is that everything represented 
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by that one word can be blasted into in. 
finity by the atom bomb. 

It is this latter terrible realization which 
should cause modern man to reexamine the 
bases of his education and his philosophy, 
and so reform them that, by the light of 
faith and grace, he may come to that more 
renign realization that God also created the 
atom, that as his creation it is basically 
good, and that its evil lies only in the per- 
versity of its use by man himself. 

Once man realizes these elemental facts, 
the terrors of the atomic age can be dis. 
sipated; and if he will then devote as much 
time and energy to the science of God as 
he now lavishes on the science of God's 
creation, perhaps harmony and balance sha)! 
be restored to the will and intellect which 
constitute his soul. 

Unless this harmony and balance are 
achieved, the new age will be one of finite 
knowledge without faith, human yearning 
without hope, and mere civility without 
charity. 

For, in the final analysis, it is these three 
great fundamental, theological virtues which 
are the crying need of the world today. 

They need to be inculcated in the schools 
and colleges, they need to be practiced in 
Government, politics, business, the profes. 
sions, and in the home. Taken together, 
their needs must be permeated throughout 
our society to save our Western civilization 
and its Judeo-Christian foundations. 

You members of the class of 1955 at Stone- 
hill College have been thoroughly grounded 
in the wisdom and necessity of these virtues. 
They are the cornerstone of your education, 
the firm foundation of your secular know)l- 
edge, the distinguishing mark of your char- 
acter. 

Without them, you would leave here in- 
formed but not educated; trained but not 
disciplined; mentally alert but spiritually 
unarmed. 

Sincere belief in these virtues and dili- 
gence in their practice will convince you of 
what modern man is now sadly coming to 
realize, and that is, that he cannot live by 
his own standards alone. 

He needs, rather, the inspiration of the 
standards set forth in the canons of 10 com- 
mandments, in the sublime pattern provided 
by the life of the God-man, Jesus Christ, on 
earth, and in the sound teaching of Holy 
Mother Church for over 19 centuries. 

You here today, with the deposit of learn- 
ing imparted by your dedicated teachers, and 
by the example you can give as truly educated 
citizens, can help enormously in furnishing 
such inspiration. 

If you will but do it, and if the rest of your 
generation is wise enough to respond to it, 
the deadly fears of the “atomic age” wil! 
vanish in a revitalized era of true Christian 
concord built upon God's ordering in faith 
hope, and charity. 

To each and every one of the graduating 
class, I offer my sincere congratulations and 
best wishes. Yours is an accomplishment 0! 
which you may well be proud. You have 
studied and prepared yourselves for the 
journey through life. Let each of you be 
true to yourself, your college, your country, 
and to God. 


I salute you and wish you Godspeed. 


CONGRESSMAN MARTIN'S ADDRESS 
his 


Congressman MarTIn emphasized in » 
great address the opportunities in a free 
country in contrast with those dominated by 
communism. He stated “The free world pos- 
sesses certain advantages which our antafo- 
nists lack. These advantages lie in the fact 
that men and women of every race, of every 
creed and color, of every nationality #¢ 
spiritual beings.” 

His address follows: 

Reverend Fathers, distinguished gue‘ts, 
members of the graduating class, and friencs: 
This is a fine occasion for me. To have bee! 
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selected to receive the award of an honorary 
degree from this excellent institution is in- 
deed one of the finest honors that could be 
paid to me. Throughout the rest of my life, 
it will remain forever as it is of this mo- 
ment—a source of great satisfaction and 
ride. 

In its short career, Stonehill College has 
made remarkable—yes, almost spectacular 
progress from the days of its small begin- 
nings. Stonehill is a young, vibrant, thriving 
institution. It has already taken its place 
among the front ranks of American colleges. 
Yet however illustrious its progress has been 
in the past, the outlook for its future is even 
more promising. Within the lifetime of these 
graduates of today, I predict that Stonehill 
College will be known throughout America as 
one of the leading educational institutions in 
our great Nation. That it is situated within 
the congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent is a source of great gratifi- 
cation and pride, and I know everybody in 
this section of the State feels richer for its 
presence. 

DOUBLY HAPPY 

This occasion is doubly happy for me be- 
cause Stonehill College has elected to honor 
not only me, but also a close personal friend 
of mine of many years—the distinguished 
Majority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman JoHN W. McCormack of 
Boston. I am delighted to share honors with 
this outstanding American statesman, 

As you might imagine, holding the posi- 
tions we do there have been some occasions 
when JoHn and I have had our battles on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 
But though JoHN is and has always been a 
hard fighter for his principles, he has always 
been a fair fighter and a clean one. Our 
differences have never marred our old per- 
sonal friendship nor the affection and esteem 
which I hold for him and his good wife. I 
congratulate him upon having been desig- 
nated to receive a degree from Stonehill. 

This is a wondrous country. It gives 
youth rare and limitless opportunities. This 
precious heritage was not easily won. It 
came about through struggles and sacri- 
fices. It can be sustained only through vigi- 
lance and the same patriotic devotion that 
brought it into being. 

You who graduate today are part of the 
great army of young men and women who 
are going forth into the world to bear its 
burdens, to enjoy its benefits, and to share 
its responsibilities. You can make this an 
even richer heritage, or you can dim its 
luster, halt its progress, and eventlally bring 
about its collapse. Yours, indeed, is a great 
responsibility. 

Naturally there exists in everyone the de- 
sire to go ahead. It is that spirit that has 
made America the great Nation it is. But 
In our desire to improve ourselves, we must 
hot forget that sometimes when we accept 
& personal sacrifice, we may eventually reap 
freater benefits if our sacrifices are for the 
welfare of our country. 

The wise forefathers of this country knew 
iat it was not good judgment to milk a 
country and jeopardize its stability. They 
uilded the strength of the Nation and to- 
‘y it is pretty much the one hope of the 
lized world. 
If it were not for the generous and noble 
rts of the American people we would not 
be in the position we are today—free, strong, 
and looking forward to an expanding world 
‘hat will bring greater benefits to people 


th 


efr 


everywhere, 
Following frightful World War II, there 
vas litle light, very little hope anywhere. 


nearly every country there was black 
despair, 
EUROPE ON ITS FEET 
Z Today we find Europe once more able to 
‘nd on its own feet. There is a higher liv- 
“3 Standard in every country outside of the 
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Iron Curtain. Our problem in Europe now 
is not to restore prosperity. It is to make 
sure these countries are not gobbled up 1 
by 1 to the reactionary philosophy of com- 
munism. That is why we have been forced 
to contribute to their military armaments— 
modern instruments of war which are very 
expensive. 

These countries at the moment were un- 
able to pay the heavy costs of maintaining 
their freedom. And so we helped because 
we did not—yes, we could not bear the whole 
burden of military defense from commu- 
nism. We aided other countries because we 
knew they made our defense impregnable. 
A united free world cannot be defeated, and 
so we worked to bring about that necessary 
unity. 

Now we are beginning to realize the suc- 
cess of our efforts. With Germany once 
more free and able to arm, it is a much 
stronger free world. A united Germany, 
armed sufficiently to defend its freedom, 
will allow Europe to breathe freely once 
more. 

While we rejoice over this progress, our 
hearts become heavy when we realize that 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other 
Eastern European nations are no longer free. 
These brave people have fought nobly but 
without success. Yet they do not despair. 
They know eventually they will be success- 
ful. Foreign domination of any people is 
not in keeping with modern thoughts and 
hopes, 

The right to be free, to govern oneself 
in one’s own way, is an inherent right of 
all peoples. This fight for freedom is a cease- 
less One and will never end until real free- 
dom is enjoyed by all people. 

Yes, we find gratification and hope in Eu- 
rope. But in Asia, we find a situation more 
tense and more uncertain. It can only be 
changed when the free world banishes fear 
and substitutes rugged courage and de- 
termination. 

The philosophy of Theodore Roosevelt— 
“Speak softly but carry a big stick”—is the 
doctrine of success. 


SACRIFICE FOR PEACE 


We all want peace. We are all ready to 
make sacrifices to achieve this end. But we 
must not make concessions that bring no 
peace and merely add to the power of the 
one to whom we give the concessions. 

Red China wants to talk peace at this 
time; peace that will add to their strength in 
Asia; a peace that will make them eventu- 
ally the master of all Asia. America cannot 
and will not agree to any such terms and 
neither eventually will the free world na- 
tions that at the moment are cringing before 
the Red bandits. 

Before we have any discussions with Red 
China, we have a right to demand that they 
release all of the American airmen whom 
they have illegally imprisoned. We all re- 
joice in the release of four fliers last week. 
But why only four? The release of these 
airmen, while still imprisoning their fellow 
fliers, is a typical example of the cruelty 
and inhumanity of the Communists. 

Furthermore, the Communists should im- 
mediately release the scores and scores of 
American missionaries and missionary work- 
ers who were behind military lines when 
the Reds conquered China. 

Let Red China show by its deeds it has 
given up the way of the bandits before we 
talk with them. 

We hear Russia talk about the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. They 
seek its admission merely to get another 
vote. Yet you hear nothing about the ad- 
mission of Italy, Spain, Germany, Japan, 
and other countries allied with the free 
world. We should strongly advocate their 
admission if we are to achieve the purpose 
for which the United Nations was founded. 

As we view the future, we must face cer- 
tain undeniable realities. We must recog- 
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nize, first of all, that the basic aims of inter- 
national communism have not changed. 
And they will not change. Their unalter- 
able purpose is to dominate and to rule the 
world. Their purpose is to destroy Christian 
principles and religion, and everything we 
recognize in America as decent and precious. 

There may be occasions, suitable to their 
purpose or the moment, when they will 
appear to deviate from this goal; when they 
will appear to be seeking peaceful coexist- 
ence and to reduce international tensions. 
Let us not be deceived by their pious pro- 
nouncements. The leaders of the free world 
will be well advised to appraise their ap- 
parent intentions with the deep suspicion 
which their past history warrants. By their 
deeds, ye shall know them. In other words, 
we must not be fooled by them again. 

Whenever the Communists indicate they 
desire to reduce international tensions, 
which they alone have created, we can only 
conclude it is because they fear and respect 
the strength of America and the free world. 
It must be because they fear their own weak- 
ness. There can be no other reason. 

Our country and the other major powers 
are approaching a conference with Soviet 
Russia. We Americans cannot live alone in 
the world. We must recognize that our war- 
weary and war-conscious friends overseas 
overwhelmingly favor a peaceful accommo- 
dation between the forces of the free world 
and the forces of communism. We are not 
dictators. We are merely partners in a coali- 
tion of free nations which desire to maintain 
freedom and peace. 

But, as we prepare for this conference, 
let us ask ourselves—why, in view of the 
aggressive history of communism, are they 
willing to negotiate? Can there be any 
reason other than the fact that they fear 
our strength and their own weakness? I do 
not believe so. 

They fear the inadequacy of their own 
domestic economy. They fear their defi- 
ciencies in agricultural production. They 
fear that their vast land armies are no match 
for the growing nuclear power of the United 
States. They fear that when the chips are 
down, they will not be able to hold the 
struggling peoples of their satellites who 
hate their Soviet masters and who are un- 
happy and discontented in their servitude. 
Moreover, they fear the growing military 
power and economic power of the United 
States of America—which have defied every 
Marxist prediction of capitalism’s collapse. 


FREEDOM FROM STRENGTH 


So communism will lead from weakness. 
Freedom will lead from strength. 

We must strive constantly to maintain 
that strength. We must seek constantly to 
stay out in front of the forces of communism 
economically and with the strongest, best 
equipped, and most modern military weap- 
ons. We must never drop our guard. We 
must be alert and on the ready. We must 
be well prepared for any eventuality at any 
time. And that is what your Government is 
doing. 

Yet I would be remiss in my obligations as 
a Member of Congress if I did not sound a 
note of warning. We cannot forget that in 
the 36 years the Soviet Government has been 
in power, it has broken every single agree- 
ment or treaty that it has made with the free 
nations of the world; that it has used every 
conference table and every international 
forum to stall, disrupt, and divide. 

The entire history of communism from 
beginning to end reveals no regard for demo- 
cratic processes, no respect for law, not a 
single tenet of morality, or a single expres- 
sion of regard for human liberty. 

With such a past it is difficult to believe 
much good can come out of the conference. 
It is only because of our ardent desire for 
peace that we grasp every chance to bring 
it about. We go into the conference aware 
of the difficulties we face. A miracle may 
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happen. We hope s0, but we must be alert 
and strong. In strength lies our only hope 
for peace. 

STRIVE FOR PEACE 

We must diligently strive for peace. His- 
tory is replete with tragic examples of the 
fact that war does not settle anything. Su- 
periority in the field of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons does not necessarily insure victory 
for the ideals of Christian freedom and 
brotherhood over Godless Communist slav- 
ery. We must avoid reducing the world toa 
radioactive cinder. 

We can prevent the cold war from be- 
coming a hot war and we can win the cold 
war. We can win the cold war with peace- 
ful weapons which have not yet been fully 
employed. 

Sometimes I wonder if we have not been 
too much concerned with governments and 
too little with people. 

The free world possesses certain advantages 
which our antagonists lack. 

These advantages lie in the fact that men 
and women of every race, of every creed and 
color, of every nationality are spiritual 
beings. No one can be content to live bound 
in the chains of slavery if he can achieve 
freedom. And that is so whether these men 
and women inhabit darkest Africa or the 
lands behind the Iron Curtain. The soul of 
every man yearns for the dignity of liberty. 
Still other advantages which the free world 
offers are richer material blessings, more of 
the comforts of life, more leisure, more hap- 
piness. Most of the little luxuries enjoyed 
by the people of the free world are pro- 
hibitively priced in the countries ground un- 
der the heel of ruthless communism. A 
3-ounce cake of chocolate in Warsaw under 
Communist domination costs the American 
equivalent of $2. That is just one example 
of life behind the Iron Curtain. 

But the free world offers another advantage 


far more important, of far greater signifi- 
cance, than any physical comfort or con- 


venience. It offers men, women, and chil- 
dren an opportunity to establish a closer re- 
lationship with Almighty God through our 
churches and through our prayers. 

This story of our advantages is a weapon 
of ideological warfare which can defeat the 
philosophy of communism which is based on 
the thin reed of fear, the secret police, and 
Godless materialism. Let us put it to its 
fullest use. If we do, we will not fail. 
Eventually, people in every land will rise and 
bless us. Ours is a priceless opportunity for 
world service, to lead this world of ours to 
finer and greener pastures. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shell have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOoRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrTLeE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily REecorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 71/,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rsecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESsIoNaL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of Cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp !8 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal} 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 











America and the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, today our 
colleague, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS] is speaking in London to 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs on the subject America and the 
Far East. 

I think it is appropriate to insert this 
address in the appendix of the REcorp 
on the same day on which it is delivered 
in London. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA AND THE Far EAST 


This opportunity of speaking before you 
is one for which I am most grateful. This 
is no perfunctory statement and I want to 
explain just why I am grateful. 

We of the 20th century have become fa- 
miliar with the concept of the rise and fall 
of a series of civilizations, some in succession, 
others concurrently or overlapping when 
sufficiently separated geographically to give 
each its proper arena. This concept is ad- 
vanced to succeed the older one of a unitary 
civilization, of which Western civilization is 
the residual heir, from the first beginning 
of history on the Euphrates and the Nile. 

Three of the historians of civilization— 
Flinders Petrie, Oswald Spengler, and Arnold 
Toynbee, have developed the theory of cycles. 
None of these men could have been histori- 
ans of civilization until these latter days. 
It is only in the century past that arche- 
ology and historical scholarship have pro- 
vided the data which could be so analyzed 
and organized that civilization could be dis- 
tinguished, their characters defined, and 
their histories compared. 

I cannot mention these names without re- 
ferring to another in the great line of world 
historians, Mr. Lionel Curtis. His achieve- 
ment is to set forth the essential contribu- 
tion of Christianity to accomplishing the 
continued growth of our civilization, so that 
it will not repeat the pattern of the past. 
Further analysis of and support to this 
thesis I hope to present in other ways and at 
another time. 

Iam one of those convinced that civiliza- 
tions are born, grow to maturity, and then 
either fall into a decline or stagnate at a 
level lower than their creative prime. I have 
furthermore concluded that our own West- 
€rn civilization is now arriving at a time of 
such testing that our way of meeting that 
test will determine whether we continue to 
advance or, alternatively, we face a future in 
which uncertainty in our ideals and conflict 
between and in our institutions leads us to 
the era of decline. 

Finally, I have concluded that Arnold 
Toynbee is right in his conviction that the 
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strength and the testing of a civilization 1s 
determined by events in the field of morals. 

If all this is true, a special responsibility 
is laid upon your country and mine. We 
have not made the greatest contributions to 
our civilization in any of the fine arts, ex- 
cept literature. We have been among the 
leaders in the sciences. We have been the 
leaders in the industrial evolution and the 
modern world of production and distribu- 
tion is ours. This means that Britain and 
America have introduced into the world the 
vast changes which offer so much hope for 
the material improvement of mankind but 
which yet have undermined the social and 
spiritual institutions of whole races, without 
our being able to replace them with anything 
better and stronger. 

Material problems we can solve. We are 
now face to face with the ultimate moral 
problems of this crucial age in Western 
civilization. What resources can we bring to 
the solution of this determining crisis in the 
long 1,500 years of Western civilization? 

We cannot claim superior morals or 
spirtual insight. We do not have exclusive 
possession of these qualities. Yet our store 
is adequate if we rightly understand their 
functions. 

What we do have are political institutions 
erected on a deep and solid spiritual founda- 
tion. That foundation is our conviction of 
the worth of the individual soul. We be- 
lieve conventionally and instinctively that 
the state exists for men. Men do not exist 
for the state. These convictions have been 
handed down through you to us during 2,000 
years of history. Their validity is now be- 
ing challenged. The issue hangs in the 
balance. We must think together and act 
together if we are to apply this moral and 
spiritual content of our heritage to curing 
the confusion to which our material con- 
tribution has made the world susceptible. 

This may seem a ponderous introduction 
to our topic, but in all truth I can find no 
easier way to tell you why I am glad to be 
here tonight. 

Your secretary kindly suggested as the 
subject of this talk, America and the Far 
East, with the thought that it is sufficiently 
general to permit a range of choices in treat- 
ment. The area selected may be defined as 
American public opinion and the Chinese 
problem. 

Let me say, first of all, that I never use the 
word “America” as a synonym for the United 
States without feeling a twinge of con- 
science. All of Latin America is America, 
Particularly is Canada America. But even 
our Canadian friends on occasion resign 
themselves to this improper designation of 
my country. Our official name is too clumsy. 
Besides that, the ties of race, history, and 
business with the Dominion are so close 
that in most connections no injustice is 
done. 

I am supposing that our British friends 
find the American political scene to be a 
perplexing one. From time to time observers 
from your shores comment on the waves of 
opinion which sweep over us, on our prone- 
ness to engage in crusades, and on our irre- 
sponsibility. Of course, your comment is not 
all critical by any means. When you can 
find something to admire you find it com- 
prehensible. It is the things which make 
living with us difficult that are incompre- 
hensible to you. 


Let me say at once that we are almost 
incomprehensible to ourselves when we try 
to analyze our own characteristics. What 
we do comes naturally and unself-conscious- 
ly. When we are questioned by others we 
cannot always find the right explanations, 
but it is worthwhile to be questioned. 

What, for example, explains the waves of 
opinion that sweep over us from time to 
time? This is tied into our proneness to go 
on crusades. It is true that some issues tend 
to present themselves to us emotionally so 
that we feel strongly about matters to which 
we may not have given enough thought. 
After VE-Day peace seemed to us to be a 
wonderful thing. War or the thought of war, 
after such a victory as had been won, was 
an unimaginable evil. Only a few were cyn- 
ical enough to foresee the coming conflict 
with our former allies. “Get the boys home” 
was the insistent demand, and get them 
home we did. 

However it may have been with you, with 
us I am sure it was moral indignation which 
supported the decision at Casablanca to in- 
flict total defeat on Germany. 

For a still earlier example of a popular cru- 
sade, we can refer to the Spanish-American 
War. The’natural sympathy of our citizens 
for the Cuban rebels was fanned by journal- 
istic experts into a frenzy of indignation. 
We won an easy victory in a largely bungled 
war. Its results were not totally evil. It 
gave us an experience in colonialism which 
enabled us to join the company of those na- 
tions which have prepared in some measure 
their subject peoples for freedom, and have 
then yielded it to them. 

Earlier yet was the moral issue of secession 
of the Southern States and the conviction 
so simply and eloquently set forth by Abra- 
ham Lincoln that the people of our Nation 
had been entrusted with a sacred mission in 
the world, to preserve in peace and freedom 
government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

My own grandfather volunteered in the 
Northern Army and fought at Gettysburg. 
As a boy he told me that he didn’t volunteer 
to “free the slaves”; he fought to save the 
Union. Hundreds of thousands of others 
risked their lives for the same end. Mate- 
rialistic historians may analyze our civil war 
as being fundamentally a contest between a 
southern agricultural economy and northern 
industry. But those volunteers knew what 
they were fighting for. They sought to pre- 
serve freedom in unity. For those whose 
blood was willingly shed the issue was not 
economic, it was moral. 

Let us go back further yet. We find Ed- 
mund Burke in your Parliament supporting 
the Colonies on what were essentially moral 
grounds. Our Founding Fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the spe- 
cific provisions of our Constitution pro- 
claimed the worth of the individual human 
soul. That belief came down to them from 
your own forefathers. It is now the funda- 
mental division between the Soviet and free 
world. Our common heritage bids us stand 
together in the present day. 

Such are the noble beginnings of Amer- 
ican tendencies which are today perhaps 
less clear, less easily justified. They have 
always been determinants of our best ac- 
tions. They. were recognized by that re- 
markable analyst and prophet, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, who published his studies of 
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American life in 1840. Without taking the 
time to quote him verbatim, let it be said 
that he recognized the strong religious 
spirit in American life, underdstood the 
terms on which heterogeneous democracy 
and absolute religious beliefs coexisted and 
reacted and defined the terms of successful 
cooperation. 

Incidentally, this remarkable man a full 
century before the event, foresaw the con- 
flict of our day. He said: “The Russians 
centers all the authority of society in a 
single arm. The principle instrument of the 
Anglo-American is freedom; of the Russian, 
servitude.” And again, speaking of Russia 
and America, he says: “Their starting points 
are different; their courses are not the 
same; yet each of them seems to be nrarked 
out by the will of heaven to sway the des- 
tines of half the globe.” 

So much for the impulses which move us. 
Let us now consider where public opinion is 
lodged in America. 

There are, first, certain basic beliefs from 
which we may wander on occasion but toward 
which we feel a constant pull. These include 
the common beliefs already mentioned— 
belief in the worth of the individual, and 
in service to the state to the citizen. This 
latter is of course balanced by the balancing 
service of the citizen to the state whenever 
and however that is needed to preserve the 
service of the state to the citizen. 

These are the basic beliefs—the deeps 
over which pass the waves raised by the 
winds of passing events. These basic beliefs 
we must nourish and hold if we are to 
remain strong. 

Above these depths come next the beliefs 
of groups, which play an important part 
in affecting public policy. I will give three 
examples of groups of opinions selected for 
their relevance to Far Eastern policy. They 
are: the do-gooders, the isolationists and 
the China lobby. Each of these groups has 
a hard core. From this core it reaches out 


to gain adherents, influence opinion, and 


affect policy. The effects vary. These ideas 
go up and down, down and up, at one time 
powerful and effective, at other times in 
eclipse. Our Nation’s wealth moves the 
do-gooders to urge a policy of general benev- 
olence toward all the peoples of the earth. 
They are constantly pressing for ever larger 
appropriations to support this or that really 
worthy cause. Their expansive benevolence 
obviously has had to be limited by budget- 
ary considerations. However, there have 
been other restraints of a less direct char- 
acter. We have come to realize that our 
national abilities lie so strongly in the field 
of production that it is better for us to 
be of what help we can in assisting other 
peoples to improve their productive prac- 
tices, rather than to expend our own re- 
sources in direct aid. 

In this connection I often think of our 
American Quakers, and your British also, 
who are unsurpassed in their generosity. 
Yet they are discerning in making their 
gifts and, more characteristically still, sel- 
dom give so lavishly as to injure the sources 
from which their wealth is derived. Only 
a major crisis justifies an individual or a 
nation in making drafts on the future for 
the sake of a present demand. That stern 
decision your Nation has had to make. It 
is one which is not entered into lightly. 

You are all surely aware of the powerful 
group in America which goes under the 
name of isolationist. The moral exuberance 
of the do-gooder has been repressed, but 
that repression, carried beyond reasonable 
limits, results in the conviction that our 
duty lies in serving only the direct and nar- 
row interests of America. In the extreme 
the isolationist tends to the belief that our 
entrance into two world wars was a terrible 
mistake. He sees no advantage accruing to 
us from participation in the recovery of 
world production and world trade. He be- 
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lieves not merely that we have wasted money 
in these ways but we have become the un- 
respected dupes of the people whom we have 
tried to help. 

National interest is the watchword of the 
isolationists, and a not unworthy watch- 
word it is. The danger comes when we in- 
terpret it narrowly and thoughtlessly. Un- 
restrained their policies would lead to a 
world under Communist domination where- 
in finally only Canada and the United States 
would remain as a beseiged fortress of free- 
dom, constrained from trade, travel, or com- 
munication with the rest of the world ex- 
cept on terms set by a power stronger than 
ourselves. National interest, narrowly con- 
ceived, is self-defeating. Isolationism dies 
hard. Its doctrines are still stoutly sup- 
ported. Yet I venture to predict that its in- 
fluence is waning and that wiser counsels are 
in the ascendency. 

The China lobby is the third of these opin- 
ion groups to which I will refer. Let it be 
said at once that China lobby, as a designa- 
tion, is scarcely fair. A lobby in our parlance 
is an organized group seeking to direct leg- 
islation to serve private ends and as such 
may serve as useful a function as the at- 
torney for the defense in courts of law. 
While there may be private ends to be 
served, the strength of the China lobby lies 
in the inner convictions of its members 
rather than in the pressure of special in- 
terests. 

These convictions go back to a series of 
events. In the first place, there is in Amer- 
ica a traditional interest in China, arising 
at first from trade, then strengthened by 
missionary undertakings and finally sealed 
by the educational contacts with Chinese 
students in both countries. Except for the 
narrow band of exclusionist sentiment on 
the Pacific coast, we have always liked the 
Chinese and have been interested in them. 

Our imagination was captured by the su- 
perhuman effort by which the students and 
faculties of the Chinese colleges preserved 
their institutions from the invading Japa- 
nese armies. Chiang Kai-shek, as the leader 
of a heroic people, gained our admiration. 

Unfortunately, a breach opened between 
the Congress and the administration. The 
Congress came early to the conclusion that 
Mao was primarily a Communist and only by 
expediency an agrarian reformer. It has 
been a strong conviction of successive Con- 
gresses that assistance voted to Chiang never 
was made effectively available to him. This 
was a sore spot in the relations between a 
strong group in the Congress and the Truman 
administration. It was evident both in the 
State Department and in the Pentagon. It 
is not necessary for our purposes to go into 
the details. 

During the later years of this period, I 
endeavored to persuade the administration 
to a limited and controlled assistance which 
might or might not have been acceptable to 
Chiang. It did not interest the adminis- 
tration and no action was taken. “After 
the dust had settled,’’ to use Secretary Ache- 
son’s phrase, Chiang was found to be within 
the sanctuary of Formosa, while the main- 
land was firmly in Communist hands, under 
the leadership of victorious Mao. 

There has been another influence which 
rankles in the breast of many Americans 
when we let our minds dwell on the Chinese 
problem. With the support of many of the 
governments represented in the United Na- 
tions, the United States took the lead in 
resisting aggression when the North Ko- 
reans attempted to conquer the South of 
that divided country. This was a major 
war by any standards which were applied 
before our world conflicts. Through defeat 
and victory, with further success hanging 
in the balance, the United Nations’ armies 
drove the Communists back beyond the 
mythical line of the 38th parallel and the 
limited objective of resisting aggression was 
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achieved. It never seemed to us that this 
objective was enough. It was purely nega. 
tive. It settled nothing. The same olq 
problems continued in an aggravated form, 
and the solution of other Asiatic conflicts 
was made harder, not easier. 

When in the summer of 1951 the Com. 
munist armies made a last desperate attempt 
to break through our lines, the opportunity 
of a greater achievement was open. It was 
General Van Fleet’s testimony that after that 
attack was beaten back, the Communist 
armies were in disorderly retreat with their 
ammunition exhausted and their heayy 
equipment abandoned. A determined coun. 
terattack might well have carried our line 
to the narrow waist of the peninsula. In. 
stead Van Fleet was held in leash. In our 
eyes the American forces suffered a defeat, 
Defeat is a new experience to us and one 
which we have been unable to assimilate. 
When you are perplexed about our point of 
view as to the problem of China, this is a 
matter which must be taken into account. 

The arguments which supported this lim. 
ited policy are well known. The principal 
one was that the Soviet Government might 
throw its enormous manpower into the con- 
test as it had already thrown its planes 
and surface armament. This was a chance 
which would have had to be taken. The 
chance could have been minimized by diplo- 
matic action, and subsequent events have 
not added strength to the fear of a broader 
involvement, 

When the planned-for stalemate had been 
achieved, when the chance for victory had 
been thrown away, there was nothing left to 
do but to liquidate a negative enterprise. 
This, Mr. Eisenhower promised to consider, 
and this President Eisenhower successfully 
accomplished. 

Let me say that I cannot review this epl- 
sode in modern history without bitter 
thoughts. I can only hope that too much 
bitterness has not escaped into my words. 

So far we have considered three currents 
of public opinion which relate to United 
States foreign policy in the Far East. The 
three are general benevolence, isolationism, 
and support for Nationalist China. The next 
matter to consider is the means by which 
such opinions affect national policy, if in- 
deed they do affect it. 

In the first place, let it be said that the 
effects are not necessarily, or even often, the 
result of having a policy adopted as party 
policy and supported by party discipline. 
The Republicans and Democrats both adopt 
party platforms at national conventions and 
nominally seek election on the basis of those 
platforms. Seldom indeed are the differ- 
ences between them great enough to raise 
issues on which a national election can be 
decided. It is true that there are undefin- 
able differences between the parties; there 
are significant historical backgrounds to 
each, but the differences between the parties 
are not as great as between northern urban 
Democrats and those from the South, or be- 
tween isolationist Republicans and those 
whose outlook on national interest is inter- 
national. The impact of opinion on policy is 
seldom directly through the machinery of 
party. 

On the other hand, the successful pres!- 
dential candidate of a party has powerful 
means of promoting or obstructing the 
translation of opinion into policy. For ex- 
ample, the sentiment for general benevo- 
lence found perhaps rather stronger sup- 
port under Roosevelt than under either Tru- 
man or Eisenhower. With the two latter, 
better conceived plans have been the rule, 
such as the Marshall plan and technical 4s- 
sistance. Note that this does not rule out 
simple human help for pressing human 
needs, such as support for the Childrens 
Emergency Fund of the United Nations ‘Tt 
gifts of wheat under Asian and Europeal\ 
famine conditions. But pure benevolence 
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js ruled out as the foundation of foreign 
assistance. 


The strong but not overwhelming popular 
support for isolation has had no support 
from any President or his administration. 
Consequently, it has had little effect on poli- 
cy except as it has slowed up or minimized 
foreign undertakings which nevertheless 
were authorized, appropriated for, and put 
into effect. The President is the key rather 
than the party; yet the two are not com- 
pletely independent. 

We have yet to examine the major de- 
terminant of American policy with regard 


to Red and Nationalist China. That de- 
terminant is our well-nigh universal hos- 
tility to communism. America has passed 
a moral judgment on that institution and 


found it to be evil. On this point we are 
loath to compromise. On this one point we 
sladly plead guilty to Nehru’s complaint 
that with us an issue is black or white; there 
are no neutral grays. Finally, on this point 
it seems clear that public opinion is control- 
ling the State Department, and not vice 
yersa. 

I need not tell you than one section of 
this anticommunism was dangerous, not so 
much to communism as to its enemies. I 
need not tell you how it introduced into 
American life alien practices akin to those 
of both Soviet and Hitlerian origin. We 
seem at the moment to have escaped these 
evils while our anticommunism remains 
strong in both fear and hatred. 

Our fear is that, unchecked, communism 
may roll over country after country, in Asia, 
in Africa, in Latin America, and eventually 
in Europe. 

Our hatred is not against the people whom 
{t has brought under its power. Our hatred 
does not go even to the Russian people them- 
selves, as it went, for instance, to the Ger- 
man people during World War II. Our 
hatred is leveled at active evil. Soviet phil- 
osophy and the practice of that philosophy 
denies the worth of the human soul and 
degrades man to the level of spiritless ma- 
terial to be molded and used to serve a 
soul-less state, 

The experience of your returned prisoners 
and ours turned a bright light into the re- 
cesses of Communist evil. Ordinary, inde- 
endent self-respecting citizens, by a skilled 
technique in brain-washing, were deprived 
f their moral judgment. They became be- 
Wildered in making distinctions between 
right and wrong. A high ranking American 
general acknowledged that had the psy- 
chological conditioning proceeded a little 
longer, there would have been no escape for 
him save by suicide. 

When we consider that, while these were 
Individual men, it is the purpose and prac- 
tice of communism similarly to mold the 
minds and souls of whole populations, whole 
nations, whole generations into will-less tools 
ot the state, then we become sure that we 
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are facing more than men—we are facing 
evil itself. 

: And so the criticisms of European friends, 
he criticisms of Nehru are justified in form. 


We do see these things in black and white. 
We feel it proper to compromise on matters 
of ®conomics, social practices, and most po- 
a a la everything except 
Vil itself, 
: This is an absolutist position and suppose 
that there are moral absolutes. May I refer 
you to a great English champion of the moral 
absolutes, Lord Acton said: 
Opinions alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the moral law is written on 
the tablets of eternity. 
. The principles of true politics are those 
* Morality enlarged; and I neither now do, 
7 ever will admit of any other. 
ai That which we must obey, that to which 
ore bound to reduce all civil authorities, 
— acrifice every earthly interest, is that 
ible law which is perfect and eternal 
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as God Himself, which proceeds from His 
nature, and reigns over heaven and earth and 
over all the nations. 

“For we must be at war with evil, but at 
peace with men, and it is better to suffer 
than to commit injustice.” 

Let me give you the authentic definition 
of the moral law. Its elements were defined 
through the centuries by the poets and 
prophets of a race with a genius for spiritual 
insight and spiritual growth. Their record 
is to be found in the Old Testament of our 
Bible. 

In the New Testament Jesus clearly defined 
the moral law in answer to the lawyer’s query 
as to which is the great commandment. 
Jesus said unto him “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

To this I like to add a derivative principle 
set forth in Saint Paul’s address to the men 
of Athens, when he told them that God 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Bear in mind that Lord Acton believed that 
the moral law is valid, natural law. It de- 
termines success or failure in human under- 
takings concerned with men as physical law 
does in dealing with matter and energy. We 
cannot break the moral law but we may 
break ourselves against it. 

I have mentioned Mr. Lionel Curtis. Let 
me add his wise and perceptive formulation 
of the moral law in terms of personal and 
political responsibility. He has expressed it 
as an infinite duty of men to God and an 
infinite duty of men to one another. 

Our way does not lie in conquest. My 
thesis is that it lies in contact and com- 
munication, so that the moral law may 
perform its perfect work. 

We have now come down to the consider- 
ation of our policy as it relates to the prob- 
lem of China. How do these principles 
apply? 

1. Our heritage of Judeo-Christian ethics 
requires that we make no compromise with 
essential Communist theory and practice. 

2. With available resources and with avail- 
able wisdom we must actively assist those 
peoples threatened with Communist con- 
quest. Help is needed, not imposed pro- 
grams. 

3. We should be clear in our minds as to 
the iniquity of curtains. While rights of 
citizenship or residence are matters of policy, 
the prohibition of personal contact and com- 
munication are insults to man and are in 
defiance of the laws of God. 

4. Governments which erect curtains ask 
admission to the family of nations on the 
basis of falsehood. Experience with govern- 
ments who have erected curtains but are 
nominally within the family plainly illus- 
trates the fact that membership has been a 
means of attack from within with no intent 
of cooperation. 

5. The terms of admission for Communist 
China into the United Nations must be 
stated and always left open. They include 
her return to the same freedom of travel and 
intercommunication as existed a generation 
ago and as now exists between the free na- 
tions of the world. They include the other 
requirements of a free people in a free world. 
Should these requirements endanger the ex- 
istence of communism, that is an evidence 
of the weakness of that institution. 

6. For China, for the Soviet peoples, for 
all the Communist-dominated world, the 
hand of friendship and cooperation must al- 
ways be held out on the basis of free, human 
relationships. 

These are particular applications of the 
moral law to a current situation. Mr. Curtis 
would truly say, I believe, that we have 
years, centuries, even millenia to bring our 
hearts and minds to the task of recognizing 
our infinite duty in these matters. Realizing 
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this, I yet cannot free myself from the con- 
viction that we face an immediate crisis, 
that our civilization may be weighed and 
found wanting, and that the forwarding of 
the kingdom of God may be left for a civili- 
zation which succeeds ours. 

Our crisis is centered on the overhanging 
threat of a war which will end our oppor- 
tunity and our stewardship. It is my belief 
that the test is coming in the willingness 
of our world to accept universal, complete 
and controlled disarmament, and to set up 
the international institutions for its admin- 
istration. 

We cannot treat this great project as a 
secondary matter to which we give fleeting 
attention when we are not beset with day by 
day problems. It is the great undertaking. 
It is the grand project. It is the one thing 
on which unwavering, persisting attention 
must be focused. 

With regard to this, I would like to ex- 
press my conviction that the Soviet Govern- 
ment can be so morally encircled, so morally 
penetrated, and the cause of disarmament 
presented to them so intelligently, that the 
necessary thoroughgoing action eventually 
will appear to their rulers as being in their 
own long range self interest. 

The heads of the four great powers are 
soon to meet. There is pessimism as to 
any practical results from that meeting. If 
they attempt in detail to relieve the tensions 
of the tangled web of influences in which 
the world is caught, their task will be difficult 
indeed. If, on the other hand, they raise the 
question as to whether each of them is ready 
to consider complete universal controlled 
disarmament, then their attention can be 
focused on the vital center of tension and 
the central hope of release. 

There is not time to go into the details of 
these hopes and possibilities. Their solution 
solves, or renders more easy of solution all 
the other problems with which the world is 
troubled. In this great undertaking your 
country and mine can see together eye to 
eye, and work together hand in hand. 





Commencement Exercises at Washington 
and Jefferson and Waynesburg Colleges, 
Pennsylvania 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, during the weekend I had the 
honor and pleasure of attending the 
commencement exercises of two historic 
colleges in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Jefferson College, locat- 
ed at Washington, Pa., and Waynesburg 
College, located at Waynesburg, Pa. 

Washington and Jefferson College, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Boyd C. Pat- 
terson, and Waynesburg College, under 
the leadership of Dr. Paul R. Stewart, are 
functioning magnificently in upholding 
the ideals of America. 

The problem of sustaining our small 
colleges each year is an important one 
in the United States. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Graduation Time Here for Col- 
leges,” published in the Washington 
Observer, of Washington, Pa., and also 
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an address which I delivered on June 11, 
1955, at the Waynesburg College alumni 
dinner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (Pa.) Observer] 

GRADUATION TIME HERE FOR COLLEGES 


It is commencement season for the col- 
leges of Greene and Washington Counties. 

These are Waynesburg, Washington and 
Jefferson, and California State Teachers 
College. 

Both liberal arts institutions will graduate 
classes this weekend, Washington and Jeffer- 
son on Saturday and Waynesburg the next 
day. 

All three schools, particularly the liberal 
arts schools, have long records of outstand- 
ing service. Washington and Jefferson will 
graduate its 156th class, and Waynesburg 
will confer degrees on its 104th class. 

Their long history is a record of service— 
to community and Nation, to their long rolls 
of alunmni and those whose lives are influ- 
enced by those alumni. 

W. & J. has a notable record of preparing 
large numbers of men for entry into medi- 
cal and theological schools, and her alumni 
include a very large number of successful 
ministers and physicians, as well as scientists, 
teachers, and businessmen. 

Waynesburg College has a record which 
over the years has virtually equalled that 
of W. & J. in sending men into the min- 
istry and into medicine. Though her alumni 
rolls are not as large the record of success 
is little different, percentagewise. 

It is doubtful whether many schools in 
the country have sent as large a percentage 
of their alumni into public service as min- 
isters and physicians as have these two. 

California founded as a teachers’ school, 
has, of course, sent the larger number of her 
alumni into the teaching field, where they 
have achieved much. 

The alumni of these schools, at this com- 
mencement time, may find much satisfac- 
tion in the past record of public service. 

But that satisfaction will live only as long 
as that record is continued. There can be 
little pride in the present work of an in- 
stitution which has ceased to live up to its 
past glories. 

The meaning ts that today’s alumni, trus- 
tees, and faculty must express that pride in 
something more than words. It must be ex- 
pressed in continued service, with continua- 
tion of the high ideals which have char- 
acterized the work of these schools through 
the many decades of their history. 


And that means that faculties must be 
made up of individuals with high ideals— 
ideals of civic, moral, and spiritual service. 
They must be able to give instruction of 
the highest order. 


Facuities of this type, backed by trustees 
and administrative officers with the same 
high hopes and ideals for the schools, will 
continue to send men and women into the 
world ready to play an outstanding part in 
the business of improving the character of 
the world’s people, as well as advancing the 
world’s technological processes. 

Our colleges in this area have an outstand- 
ing record—we wish a continuance of that 
record. Commencement season is a time 
for alumni, faculty, and administrative per- 
sonnel to renew the ideals which will con- 
tinue it. 





AppRESS BY Hon. Epwarp MARTIN, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ALUMNI 
DINNER, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1955 
This evening I would like to bring to your 

attention one of the great dangers confront- 

ing the colleges of America that depend upon 
voluntary sources for their support. 
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On numerous occasions—in public speeches 
and elsewhere—I have discussed the impor- 
tance of keeping the educational system of 
the United States free from Government 
control. 

I have emphasized the great contribution 
of the private colleges to the development 
and maintenance of the American way of life. 

I have tried to impress upon my fellow 
citizens—that the independence of our edu- 
cational system—has a direct bearing on the 
future of the United States—as a land of 
freedom and opportunity. 

Unless our institutions of higher learning 
are sustained on a financial basis—adequate 
to meet their growing needs—the alterna- 
tive will be Government support—and Gov- 
ernment control. 

That would be disastrous to the historic 
pattern of college administration—which has 
been so successful in the past. 

If our schools and colleges ever come to 
depend upon Government for their support— 
academic freedom would be destroyed by 
bureaucratic dictatorship. 

Let us review the situation as reported 
by eminent educational authorities. 

A recent survey of the Nation’s 900 private 
colleges and universities revealed that just 
about half of them are operating in the red. 

About 200 are facing serious trouble un- 
less they obtain immediate and substantial 
financial help. 

In recent years the expenses that educa- 
tional institutions have to meet have doubled 
and even tripled. 

The cost of everything has gone up—with- 
out a corresponding increase in income. 

In order to maintain their educational 
standards, the colleges need more buildings, 
more laboratories, more classrooms, more 
libraries, and expanded administration fa- 
cilities. 

It has been estimated that at least $30 
million is needed right now to overcome the 
operating deficits of the colleges that are in 
financial trouble. 

About $6 billion is required to bring plant 
facilities up to present-day requirements. 

It should be a matter of deep concern to 
each of us that the independent liberal 
arts colleges have been hit hardest of all by 
financial difficulties. 

It is a tragic situation that many of them— 
after long years of honorable and distin- 
guished service—now find themselves facing 
a struggle for survival. 

What is being done to keep them from 
being submerged by their financial diffi- 
culties? 

For one thing—tuition fees have been in- 
creased. 

But educators realize that many thousands 
of qualified young men and young women 
are being deprived of a college education be- 
cause their families are unable to meet the 
increased costs. 

It is true that business and industrial con- 
cerns have interested themselves in the 
growing needs of education and have made 
substantial contributions. 

Other generous gifts have come from 
foundations established by public spirited 
citizens and families who have accumulated 
wealth under the American system of free 
enterprise. 

But much more is needed to keep our pri- 
vate colleges independent and uncontrolled 
in their cultural—spiritual—and academic 
policies. 

There is no doubt in my mind that every 
one of us will give this problem serious 
thought. 

We of the alumni of Waynesburg can help 
erect a barrier against intervention by gov- 
ernment in higher education. 

We can help preserve for the future gen- 
erations the advantages we have enjoyed 
under the historic American system which 
has given strength and stability to our way 
of life. 


June 14 


Commencement Address by Robert S. 
McNamara 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unap. 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap. 
pendix of the REcorp a splendid com. 
mencement address delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama commencement ex. 
erises on Sunday, May 29, 1955, by Mr. 
Robert S. McNamara, vice president of 
the Ford Motor Co., and General Man- 
ager of the Ford Division. Mr. Mc. 
Namara’s speech is a thought-provoking 
reaffirmation of the value of individual. 
ism in preserving our American free- 
doms and furthering our economic 
progress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY ROBERT S. Mc- 
NAMARA, ForD MoTor Co. Vice Pnresi- 
DENT AND Forp DIVISION GENERAL MANAGER, 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES, SUNDAY, May 29, 1955 


It’s a pleasure and an honor for me to be 
here with you today. As a one-time college 
professor, I was frankly a little overwhelmed 
at the prospect of speaking on this com- 
mencement platform. I have sat through a 
number of these occasions, and it is not 
comforting to recall the look of bright but 
cynical detachment which often lights the 
undergraduate eye. 

There is a hallowed tradition about these 
events. The speaker wraps the universe in 
a ball and hurls it at you with the admoni- 
tion to go out and clean up the mess. He as- 
sures you he is no philosopher, and then goes 
on to give you his philosophy of life, which, 
when followed to the letter, is guaranteed to 
bring you success, fame and worldly fortune. 

While my sense of the traditional! is strong, 
I hope to stray from that conventional path 
in one or two respects. Nothing I say here, 
for example, is intended to make a financial 
success of anybody. 

I will speak as a businessman and, to some 
extent, about the business world, knowing 
that many of you will seek careers in indus- 
try. But it is very important to our future 
that those of us in industry and in the pro- 
fessions, in education and in Government 
understand and know each other better. 

While I qualify neither as a philosopher 
nor, I trust, as a member of the older gfen- 
eration, I do wish to invoke the authority 
of the established sages to support my Ie- 
marks today. 

Two thousand years ago Socrates, the @l!- 
time dean of advisers to youth, wrote that 
“The unexamined life is not worth living 
And that, I think, might well be repeated 
as a sort of invocation at the beginning 
and end of every educational assembly. 

On a more earthy note was Socrates’ 80- 
vice to young men: “Marry,” he said. 

“By all means marry. If you get 4 good 
wife, you will achieve great happiness. ! 
you get a bad one, you will become 4 pl: 
losopher, and that, of course, is good 1 
every man.” 

A no less great man and thinker, Albert 
Einstein, shortly before his death, gave some 
equally cogent advice to a young man. Be 
said: “Do not strive for success—strive 
be a person of greater value.” 

This, I think, is the essence of wisdom 
in all times and all ages. The striving 
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excellence—the effort to become a person of 
eater value—leads most directly both to 
he profound and the superficial rewards of 
¢a_the inner serenity and, perha:»s, the 
ward trappings of fame and good fortune. 
part of being of greater value is a matter 
af increasing our competence, in learning 
e a rk more effectively, whatever our 
nocen field of activity. The other side of 
» eoin is our moral and spiritual growth— 
a ipon this, even more than upon our 
‘ence, vital as that is, our future de- 
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: Ww! t+ is involved in becoming a “person of 
yeater value” has been pretty consistent 
over the ages. Yet each generation produces 
te own peculiar set of needs, and different 
virtues are particularly cogent to different 


rT day, 1 would like to try to examine with 
vou what I view was some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the present-day American so- 
ciety and the demands which that society 
will make on the individual members of the 
lass of 1955. 
"I suspect that the world today looks much 
different to you than it did to my graduating 
class. In 1937, the year I graduated from 
college, we lived in a rather small and self- 
centered world. For 5 years our Nation had 
been in the grip of a paralyzing depression. 
Hunger and poverty were commonplace. 
There were no jobs for a full fourth of our 
working people, and millions more had only 
a meager subsistence. The failure of 40 per- 
cent of our banks had wiped out the life 
savings of countless American families. The 
fear and insecurity of that very recent time 
must be hard for many of you to imagine. 
Employment, just getting a job and keep- 
ing it, was the burning question of our day. 
Hard times gave rise to bitter labor hostili- 
ty. Industry, in the grip of forces beyond 
either its control or its comprehension, was 
made the goat for a Nation's anguish. Many 
politically conscious young Americans began 
to question the whole structure of American 
democracy and the worth of the private en- 
terprise system. We had the formation of 
some Communist and other radical campus 
organizations. ROTC mutinies and campus 
peace strikes were commonplace. Some 
young men of the class of 1937 went to fight 
and some to die in the Spanish Civil War. 
There just isn’t any question that you 
members of the class of 1955 are living in a 
substantially changed world and a different 
America. 
Not the least of that change has been eco- 
homic, For out of the chaos of the thirties, 
in less than 20 years we in this country 


have built a new economic order. 

No longer do we consider our economy to 
be mature, at the limit of its growth; we 
admit no limitations to our progress. No 
longer do we accept times of large-scale un- 
employment as a necessary evil of the private 


fnterprise system. No longer do most of us 
hold that the individual is solely responsible 
for his own security; for we are finding ways 
collectively to pool our strength and limit 
cur individual risks. We have nearly rid 
ourselves of the belief that economic law 
requires us to ricochet between the ecstasy 
*f inflated prosperity and the agony of eco- 
homic collapse. 

_ For the first time in history, a Nation can 
‘OK forward to the elimination of poverty 
and material insecurity. 

x has the progress of the past two dec- 
ades been limited solely to the accomplish- 
ment of economic goals. We have had also 
* quiet but meaningful growth in political 
“nd social maturity. We have turned sharp- 
away from the blind isolationism of the 
- . We have developed a more rational 
eo effective approach to the difficult prob- 
8S OF racial and religious intolerance. 
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American industry has made particularly 
great strides toward a fuller understanding 
of its potential role in our society. Basically, 
the modern businessman recognizes that he 
cannot divorce the well-being of his own 
company from that of society at large. 

Today, progressive taxation places limits 
on the earning power of the businessman, 
and hence upon his purely monetary motiva- 
tion. More and more he draws his incentive 
from a sense of public responsibility. More 
and more, I believe, idealistic and progres- 
sive young people will seek and find in indus- 
try not just a road to personal enrichment, 
but a@ most direct and effective means of 
public service. 

We have talked thus far about the wonder- 
ful growth in the technical competence and 
material well-being of America, about our 
increasing maturity, tolerance and sophisti- 
cation as a people. But it would not be ac- 
curate to say that these gains have cost us 
nothing. In fact,-they have cost us dearly, 
a price which the future may show was too 
great. 

Modern man, in his search for progress and 
security, seems to be racing furiously against 
time. Enemies from without seek to trip him 
up. But there is also an enemy within 
which poses just as great a threat to his 
forward progress. 

In our case, the enemy within is not com- 
munism or creeping socialism, or some other 
alien growth. The enemy within us is our 
own growing tendency toward a sterile con- 
formity of thought and behavior—a percep- 


‘tible loss of the robust individualism and 


sense of personal responsibility which was 
the hallmark of our people in past times. 

Many of the pressures to conformity will 
grow more and more powerful in time. If 
we fail to recognize them and fight them, 
we may wake up one day to find it is too 
late. 

It has been said that if individualism was 
the prevailing feature of American life in the 
19th century, standardization is the prevail- 
ing feature now. 

Have we as a people submitted too far or 
too readily to commercial pressures? Have 
we allowed our social and cultural tastes to 
be molded on the mass-production lines of 
industry? Writers and thinkers from Dis- 
raeli to Huxley and Orwell have warned of 
that competent society which mistakes 
comfort for civilization, a homogenized hor- 
ror of a “brave new world,” wrapped in 
cellophane and untounched by human 
hands. 

It is easy to generalize and hard to prove 
that conformity is growing in American life, 
but there is evidence we cannot afford to 
ignore. 

There are signs, for example, of a notice- 
able trend to conformity in the thought and 
actions of college graduates entering indus- 
try. Fortune magazine recently polled a 
large group of representative young business- 
men averaging 25 years old. They found 
them by and large sound, well-balanced, and 
competent young men, wholeheatedly and 
primarily dedicated to the proposition of 
getting ahead. To a businessman concerned 
with finding talented young people for man- 
agement jobs, this might seem at first a 
happy state of affairs. As a citizen, I'm not 
quite so certain that it is. 

These same young businessmen showed a 
marked indifference to world affairs and to 
domestic political and social problems; they 
were generally hard to rouse on any theo- 
retical issue; and even in such activities as 
church going, they seemed strongly moti- 
vated by the desire for social acceptance and 
business success. 

There is a certain suggestion that the 
mature, middle-road outlook of this group 
is not so much a matter of conviction as one 
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compounded of political innocence and com- 
mercial expediency. 

In some cases, we find a heavy pressure to 
conformity being exerted by large business 
corporations. In a few instances it has been 
carried to ridiculous extremes. Personal 
habits are rigorously overseen. Whether the 
bright young man gets ahead may depend 
more upon his wifée’s steady hand at the tea 
service than upon his own business acumen. 

I am happy to say that at Ford Motor Co. 
we still feel that a man’s family life and his 
social and political ties are his own business. 
We are interested in performance, not con- 
formance. 

It is in the broad area of public actions 
and attitudes, however, that we find a much 
more grave pressure to conformity. As we 
all known, this pressure is the result of a 
generalized fear, often stimulated for politi- 
cal reasons, not of Communist espionage or 
sabotage or other violence but of Commu- 
nist subversion of our schools and political 
institutions—which is surely a synthetic 
danger at the present time. 

A recent survey reveals that 40 percent of 
the American public would not permit a 
high-school teacher to discuss Capitalism 
versus Communism. A majority of the pub- 
lic would not permit a person suspected of 
Communist sympathies to work in industry, 
regardless of whether the industry was asso- 
ciated with defense activities. 

Apparently many of us need to refresh our 
faith and reaffirm our concern for the preser- 
vation of freedom of thought and speech— 
our belief in an individual’s right to be 
wrong. 

In the search for absolute purity and 
Americanism, we as a people have variously 
applauded or shrugged off a series of as- 
saults on individual and academic freedom. 
We have submitted calmly enough to black- 
balling—the denial of employment in non- 
sensitive fields to those merely suspected of 
irregularity. We have begun to take more 
or less for granted the censoring of libraries 
and textbooks by self-appointed public 
protectors. 

Once we surrender our freedom to think 
and speak and teach, all other freedom quick- 
ly disappears. During the past decade we 
have seen the emergence in American public 
life of practices which we used to think of 
as the private property of totalitarian re- 
gimes. We have had a great proliferation 
of public and private investigative activities. 
There has been an enormous growth in the 
private-detective business and also in the 
manufacture of electronic detection devices, 
We are all increasingly vulnerable to snoop- 
ing and surveillance. 

If the demands of national security require 
some surrender of personal privacy and a 
watering down of constitutional safeguards, 
we should be all the more jealous and watch- 
ful of our freedom. We should see that the 
dangerous powers of political surveillance are 
kept in the hands of competent, responsible 
authority and subject to the most careful 
safeguards under law. 

Judge Learned Hand has stated the case 
far better than I could. Here is what he 
says: 

“Risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors will escape 
detection than spread abroad a spirit of 
general suspicion and distrust, which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry. I believe that com- 
munity is already in process of dissolution 
where each man begins to eye his neighbor 
as a possible enemy, where nonconformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as 
religious, is a mark of disaffection; where 
denunciation, without specification or back- 
ing, takes the place of evidence; where ortho- 
doxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith 
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in the eventual supermacy of reason has 
become so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists to win or lose.” 

I have tried very briefiy to suggest a num- 
ber of areas which refiect a trend in American 
life to conformity and to the suppression of 
individual freedom. I am too thoroughly 
convinced of the basic soundness of our peo- 
ple to fear a complete breakdown of our 
regard for freedom. 

I fear, however, any lowering of the free- 
dom threshold. I believe the trend to nar- 
row conformity threatens our national great- 
ness, our economic strength and progress, 
and the fullness of our personal lives. 

Our Nation has grown and prospered in a 
tradition of contentious nonconformity, of 
fearless individualism, and proud self- 
reliance. To the extent that we sacrifice 
these qualities to a mass-rule uniformity— 
a sort of bland mediocrity must result and 
our stature as a people must diminish. 

American business has prospered in an 
atmosphere of vigorous, unfettered, and com- 
petitive individualism. Today as business 
becomes increasingly complex, it depends 
more and more on team action. Corporate 
management tends to become more and more 
elaborate and bureaucratic, and each com- 
pany tends to develop its own traditions, out- 
look, and personality. If this process creates 
an atmosphere stale and hostile to indi- 
viduality, business will lack increasingly in 
vigor, imaginativeness, and creativity, and 
ultimately our whole economy will suffer. 

The fullness of our personal lives depends 
upon the broadest development of our per- 
sonalities in an atmosphere of freedom. In- 
deed the prime objective of our society 
should be to make possible the fullest de- 
velopment of the individual. Emerson has 
said: “Who so would be a man must be a 
nonconformist.” 

If we surrender our natural right to be- 
come complete, self-reliant and inner-di- 
rected people, we necessarily become crea- 
tures of the mass—something less than we 
might be, something, perhaps, a little less 
than human. 

As a businessman, I am convinced that in 
the long run, businesses which are most 
successful in encouraging individual initia- 
tive will win out over those which try to 
force their young people into a preconceived 
pattern. 

If we do not have freedom of thought in 
our business operations, if we try to insist 
that our people think along certain uniform 
economic, political or social lines, we will 
inevitably restrict their ability to contribute 
fully their talents. 

In our business, making automobiles, we 
eagerly search out young people whose think- 
ing has not yet been frozen along approved 
lines. We expect of them a high potential 
of competence. But more than specialized 
knowledge, we are on the lookout for a 
balanced judgment, an ability to reason 
clearly, a broad curiosity, and the moral 
courage to make decisions and stand by 
them. We want young people to have quest- 
ing minds, to deal easily with facts and 
imaginatively and creatively with ideas and 
theories. 

In any corporation, and we are no excep- 
tion, there is a certain inertia, a tendency 
to discourage fresh thought and innovation. 
There are chronic squelchers—you will meet 
them wherever you go—who will delight in 
inflating their own egos by deflating yours. 
It takes a degree of moral courage to with- 
stand that pressure, particularly when you 
are in competition with half-a-dozen eager 
beavers who eagerly spout the party line. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, it also takes a cer- 
tain dexterity to espouse an unpopular view 
and still keep your place in the pecking order. 

Yet if the young people who move each 
year into the ranks of industry and the 
professions do not bring with them a strong 
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sense of individuality, I do not know where 
else it will come from. 

This is a genuine é.nd significant issue. 

In our industrial civilization business 
management occupies a great and increasing 
position of leadership, influence, and indeed 
power within our society. The outlook of 
business leadership is therefore vital to the 
future of our country and its institutions. 
If narrow, reactionary or conformist people 
dominate industry, the result will obviously 
be the same kind of national posture on the 
part of business. 

Instead of social and economic progress 
we could have stagnation and perhaps the 
ultimate collapse of a business system which 
thus far has performed magnificently. 

Let me conclude with this thought: The 
class of 1955 faces a prospect more brilliant 
than that of any preceding class in history. 
It is not smug or overconfident to believe 
that, barring a major catastrophe, it will be 
your lot to enjoy a richness and diversity of 
opportunity, good health, and material se- 
curity unthought of in past ages. In all 
likelihood the test of your generation will 
not be how well you stood up under ad- 
versity, but how well you endured prosperity. 

In a sense, the working out of your lives 
will test the values of what we call the 
American way of life. Will we seize upon 
our security, our enormous wealth, and pro- 
ductive power as a God-given opportunity 
to become better, more complete individuals, 
to extend our interests and strengthen our 
personalities intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually? Will we use our economic power 
throughout the world to foster freedom, to 
fight hunger and poverty and ignorance? 
Will the road of material progress lead to the 
achievement of noble and nonmaterial ends? 

Or will the future be a fur-lined trap in 
which we sacrifice all-important human, 
moral, and spiritual values to self-indul- 
gence, to easy popularity, or to an immature 
preoccupation with worldly success? 

If we follow individually the course of easy 
conformity, there’s no doubt in my mind 
what the result will be. We shall one day 
wake up to find ourselves in the brave, new 
world full of ersatz animal comforts and 
devoid of human values. 

There is in each of us a sensitive nerve of 
pride which tells us we are important and 
different from any other man or woman who 
ever lived. That nerve is the source of our 
human dignity. It protests whenever the 
world seeks to force us into a common mold 
or to deny the full expression of our person- 
alities. If we ignore its protests, it becomes 
weaker and weaker until we scarcely know 
when we are being deprived of our freedom 
and individuality. 

This, it seems to me, is the great challenge 
of our day to each one of you: That you keep 
alive, strong, and sensitive that nerve of pride 
and individuality, in spite of the pressures 
upon you to think and act and talk like 
others. That you maintain a vigorous con- 
cern for basic human freedoms and a keen 
instinct for detecting threats to that 
freedom. 

Do that and you will be able to steer your 
way through the many compromises which 
life will force upon you, without compro- 
mising essential values. Do that and you 
will grow, in Einstein’s phrase, into people 
of ever greater value—greater value to your 
country, your jobs, and to yourselves. And 
when your day comes, as it will, to take up 
the reins of leadership in public or private 
life, we will have a group of American leaders 
dedicated to the advancement of funda- 
mental human values. 

That way lies our best hope for the fulfill- 
ment of our dream of an America rich not 
only in material wealth, but in the variety 
and excellence of its artistic, scientific, and 
cultural achievements, and in the vigor and 
character of a great and free people. 

Good luck to you all. 


June 16 


The Fund for the Republic and 
Political Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days there has been 
evidence of a renewed attack on philap. 
thropic institutions such as the Rocke. 
feller Foundation, the Ford Foundation, 
and the Fund for the Republic. The 
purpose of these attacks seems to be two- 
fold: To destroy public confidence in 
these organizations and to set the stage 
for an attack on certain tax benefits 
which such organizations enjoy. These 
groups are accused of advocating “com. 
munistic or socialistic” ideas and prac. 
tices and of attempting to subvert “the 
American way of life.” I for one fee} 
these accusations to be grossly unfair 
and untrue. It seems evident to me that 
these foundations have been supporting 
some of the most worthwhile projects 
being undertaken in America today. All 
Members of Congress recently received 
the annual report of the Ford Founda- 
tion. If one takes the trouble merely to 
read over the table of contents in this 
volume it becomes obvious how many 
and how varied these undertakings are, 
It is also evident that the activities pre- 
sented in brief form in the report are of 
a most worthwhile character and when 
completed will do much to increase our 
understanding of both ourselves and of 
other nations. 

One of the most recent attacks has 
been on the Fund for the Republic. This 
organization has been engaged in stud- 
ies concerned most especially with the 
status of civil liberties in the United 
States today. It has recently issued 4 
study entitled “Communism, Conforn- 
ity and Civil Liberties.” This book is 
but one example of the high caliber of 
the work being done by the fund. Sure- 
ly such work should be given every én- 
couragement and not subjected to back- 
door sniping, for if we are to fight com- 
munism effectively and at the same time 
preserve the liberties of which America 
is so justly proud, we must have as many 
facts as possible at our disposal. I re¢- 
ommend that my colleagues take time 
to study this volume both for the pul 
pose of understanding the-subject mat- 
ter contained therein and to realize the 
type of worthwhile material being pre 
sented by our philanthropic foundations. 
In connection with the accusations being 
made against the Fund for the Repul- 
lic, I commend to the attention of MY 
colleagues an article which appeared 2 
Labor’s Daily on June 16, 1955. Thal 
the charge of communism being maée 
against the fund is patently ridiculous, 
is made clear in this article. The fund 
as such, takes no stand on any issue but 
merely is interested in a presentation of 
the facts. It relies on men of great com 
petency in preparing its studies. For © 
ample, among the men making or hel? 
ing in the sudies is Daniel Bell, Jabot 
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editor of Fortune, John Cogley, editor 
of the Catholic magazine Commonweal, 
and Clinton Rossiter of the department 
of government of Cornell University. 
Included on the board of directors of the 
fund are such men as Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Paul Hoffman, Chester Bowles, Er- 
win N. Griswold, Elmo Roper, and James 
p. Zellerbach. Certainly these men can- 
not be accused of the taint of commu- 
nism, nor of having anything but the 
pest interests of the United States in 
mind when they agreed to become as- 
sociated with the Fund for the Repub- 


lic. 
The article follows: 
FUND FOR REPUBLIC CONCERNED WITH 
DEFENDING CIVIL LIBERTIES 


(By G. B. Holcomb) 


Political columnist George Sokolsky wrote 
in his nationally-syndicated daily column 
last week a story which left two impressions: 

That the Ford Foundation and the Fund 
for the Republic which it sponsors are at odds 
with each other; and 

That the Fund for the Republic is con- 
ducting “political propaganda” on behalf of 
communism. 

Those impressions (whether intentionally 
promoted by Sokolsky or not) aren’t correct, 
according to Ben Segal, labor consultant and 
the fund’s representative in Washington. 

The Ford Foundation set up the $15 mil- 
lion Fund for the Republic as a separate 
entity (with main offices in New York), but 
that doesn’t mean they aren’t speaking to 
each other. 

Sokolsky wrote that the fund “has teams 
all over the country ostensibly investigating 
Communists, but actually seeking to discover 
what active anti-Communists have been 
doing.” 

As a matter of record, the fund is openly 
trying to find out what is being done to 
Communists, Socialists, atheists, fascists, 
Trotskyists, race bigots, security risks, fifth 
amendment Communists, etc., Segal said, 
in order to get a real picture of the ef- 
fects on civil liberties in this country. 

It has published a book on Communism, 
Conformity, and Civil Liberties, which de- 
scribes some of its findings. 

It has published another book, called a 
Bibliography on Communism, containing 
a list of authoritative documents on the 
Communist ideology and political organiza- 
tion, 

RECORD OF COMMUNISM 


A Digest of the Public Record of Com- 
munism in the United States, 753 pages 
thick and with pages as large as those of 
Fortune magazine, has been published by the 
fund. 

These studies degl, Segal said, with the 
Impact of communism on America today. 

Daniel Bell, labor editor of Fortune, heads 
& division of this vast study which deals 
with the impact of communism on the trade 
Union movement. 

Other studies will deal with student or- 
ganizations, veterans, educational welfare, 
old-age pension, business, and other groups. 

John Cogley, editor of the Catholic maga- 
zine Commonweal, heads the study on the 
— of blacklisting in the entertainment 

The whole impact study is under direction 
of Prof. Clinton Rossiter of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s government department. 

Rossiter, the Reverend Joseph M. Snee, 
8. J., professor of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland of the 
Harvard law school, edited the Digest. 

These men, like the members of the fund’s 
board of directors, are interested only in ar- 
tiving at the facts about communism and 
“volding the ignorance which, all too often, 
helps shape public attitudes. 
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IGNORANCE Is DANGEROUS wy 


Board members are: 

Robert M. Hutchins, president; Paul G. 
Hoffman, chairman; W. H. Ferry, vice presi- 
dent; David F. Freeman, secretary; Bethuel 
M. Webster, counsel; Meyer Kestnbaum, M. 
Albert Linton, John Lord O’Brian (80, and 
called by Life magazine one of America’s el- 
der statesmen of the law), Chester Bowles, 
Charles W. Cole, Russell L. Dearmont, Erwin 
N. Griswold, William H. Joyce, Jr., Jubel R. 
Parten, Elmo Roper, Robert E. Sherwood, 
George N. Shuster, Eleanor B. Stevenson and 
James D. Zellerbach. 

The former president of Columbia Uni- 
versity is quoted in the frontispiece of the 
Digest of the Public Record of Communism 
in the United States. He said: 

“The truth about communism is, today, 
an indispensable requirement if the true 
values of our democratic system are to be 
properly assessed. Ignorance of communism, 
fascism or any other police-state philosophy 
is far more dangerous than ignorance of the 
most virulent disease.” 

The author of these lines is Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

“A sort of slogan for the fund,” Segal told 
us, “is ‘Feel Free’ which I guess would mean 
to look any controversial issue squarely in 
the face. 

“It is a tragedy today that too many peo- 
ple fear to speak up on issues if perchance 
the Communists are making or-have made 
noise about it. 

“By this time,” Segal added, “everyone 
should know Communists have never been 
sincere about causes they espouse, except 
that of furthering the interests of the So- 
viet Union. It is the issues which are im- 
portant, not who nrakes the noise. 

“We have to be careful not to use the 
same tactics used by the Communists.” 


STIMULATES DISCUSSION 


These are Segal’s views, and not necessar- 
ily those of the fund. The fund, as such, 
has no views, unless it might be said to be 
in favor of the United States Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

The fund “tries to avoid taking a position.” 
It seeks, instead, to stimulate others to dis- 
cussion, or argument, or dissension (depend- 
ing on the point of view): 

A long-time project is to determine what 
union members think about such contro- 
versial questions as, “Should an admitted 
Communist be expelled from the union?” 
and “Should a man who favors Government 
ownership of the railroads be expelled from 
the union?” 

Segal was asked his own opinion on the 
first question. 

“In a sensitive job, both the Government 
and the union have an obligation to see that 
the security of the country isn’t endan- 
gered,”” he said. “But when it comes to 
other areas, union nmrembers ought to think 
pretty carefully before they conduct ac- 
tivities which would deprive a man of the 
right to earn a living. That is the acid 
test.”* 

SEGAL’S BACKGROUND 


He drew a clear distinction between a 
professed Communist and suspects or per- 
sons who might exercise his constitutional 
right to plead the fifth amendment. 

As example of a situation he fears, he 
related, was a Florida union which expelled 
@ man who had pleaded the fifth amendment 
before a congressional committee. The com- 
pany wouldn't fire him, but the members 
made his job so miserable that he quit. 

Although he’s not quite 39, Segal has an 
extensive background in the field of labor 
and civil liberties. 

His previous job was as associate director 
of the CIO department of education. Last 
year he was one of two senior Fulbright 
scholars on workers’ education in England, 
where he studied British trade unions. Segal 
taught and visited in Norway, Denmark, 
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Switzerland (for the International Labor 
Organization), Austria, Yugoslavia, and 
Israel. 

For 5 years he organized in the South fcr 
the-CIO Textile Workers, was a Midwest or- 
ganizer for the AFL Ladies Garment Work- 
ers; directed the Council for Equal Job Op- 
portunities in Philadelphia, and served as 
president of local 189 of the AFL Federation 
of Teachers. 

He now is on the local’s executive board 
and is a member of the national executive 
board of the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation. 

Segal met his wife, Elizabeth, in North 
Carolina. “That was one of my southern 
victories,” he chuckled. They have a 22- 
months-old daughter, Doris Marie. 

SEGAL ENCOURAGED 

Segal, a pipe-smoking and scholarly ap- 
pearing man with thinning brown hair, says 
he is encouraged by the interest shown in 
the increasingly complex problem of loyalty 
and security programs being run by both 
the Government and private industry. 

He’s becoming a major source of material 
on the subject, yet has no secretarial staff 
on hand to assist him. He’s trying to keep 
the paperwork bureaucracy out of his job 
if he can. But it’s a struggle when various 
groups call him and ask for 3 copies of this 
report or 25 of that study. 

Segal likes his job, is constantly busy, and 
he believes in it, Sokolsky or no Sokolsky. 





Peronismo Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the more shocking anti-Christian 
acts of recent vintage is found in the 
behavior of the Peron government in 
Argentina. This unprincipled, lawless 
regime has long been known for its per- 
secution of the church. This is culmi- 
nated in today’s deportation order of the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Manuel Tato, 
auxiliary bishop of Buenos Aires, and 
the Right Reverend Ramon Pablo Novoa, 
canon deacon of the archdiocese. 


The situation is best summed up by 
an excellent editorial from the Wednes- 
day, June 15, edition of Newsday, the 
largest daily paper published on Long 
Island, N. Y. The editorial is as follows: 

PERONISMO POLITIcs 


Juan Peron’s attacks on the Catholic 
Church in Argentina have gone beyond any 
decent principle of separation of church and 
state. Peron is out to destroy the church. 
Each day it looks more like a fight to the 
finish. One or the other will disappear in 
Argentina. 

Considering that the principles of Cathol- 
icism have thrived for 2,000 years, and Peron 
has been in power for 12, we'll bet on the 
church. Catholicism has outlived bigger 
dictators in the past. There’s no reason to 
expect it to collapse under the assault of 
a little tyrant to be a big dictator. 

For 12 years the church tried to live with 
Peron. It deserves praise for having awak- 
ened to the realities of Peronismo and for 
having the courage to fight. 

The Catholic Church has had govern- 
mental support in Argentina for more than 
100 years. There was no problem, no in- 
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terference by either in the legitimate affairs 
of the other. 

But when Peron came along in 1943, the 
church was wooed and won by his prom- 
ises, and actively supported his regime. 

The dictator, who is not expected to live 
by a code of ethics, gradually consolidated 
his position. Labor unions were purged and 
reorganized. Universities were forced to 
obey his decrees. The press was throttled 
until, last year, only one strong and inde- 
pendent group remained outside his regime. 
That was the Catholic Church. 

Dictatorships cannot tolerate opposition. 
By their nature they must crush every sort 
of potential threat. Peron, to maintain 
power, had to move against the church. 

He abolished compulsory religious train- 
ing, banned nuns from schools, legalized di- 
vorce and prostitution, and has submitted 
to the people a referendum to abolish offi- 
cial recognition of Catholicism. 

The Catholics have at last struck back. 
They have defended their places of worship 
and their right to gather in them. They 
have defied Peron’s attempts to stop re- 
ligious activity. 

We salute their awakening and their dis- 
plays of courage. We wish them well. 


Address of the Honorable James P. 
McGranery, Recently the Attorney Gen- 


eral of the United States, Formerly 


Judge of the United States District 
Court, Armed Forces Day, May 21, 
1955, the Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 


mouth, Va. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the pleasure of hearing the Hon- 
orable James P. McGranery address the 
citizens of Portsmouth, Va., in my dis- 
trict on Armed Forces Day. Many of 
you know Judge McGranery personally, 
since he served in the Congress from 
1935 to 1945. Others know him as a dis- 
tinguished jurist, and a former Attorney 
General of the United States. I, there- 
fore, commend to your reading Judge 
McGranery’s address on May 21 at the 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, 
Va.: 


As I greet you on this sixth Armed Forces 
Day, I wish to express my gratitude for the 
gracious welcome of the citizens of Ports- 
mouth extended by my good friend and 
former colleague in the Congress, Norman 
Hamilton, whose civic leadership and jour- 
nalistic vision have made him a tower of 
strength for good in Virginia and in the 
Nation. 

I was pleased and happy to review today’s 
parade in company with your distinguished 
Representative, now serving his fifth term in 
the Congress of the United States where he 
is esteemed and deeply respected by his 
fellow Members in the House, the Honor- 
able Porter Harpy, Jr. 

The hospitality of this historic naval base 
is exemplified in the person of our host this 
afternoon, Rear Adm. Logan McKee, of the 
United States Navy, whose career of active 
service since graduation from the United 
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States Naval Academy is in the great tradi- 
tion of the naval officer: On the wartime 
seas of the North Atlantic; as engineering, 
designing, and planning officer supervising 
the building of our plane carriers and battle- 
ships; on naval technical missions, and as 
commandant of this great base. 

Joined with Admiral McKee as cochairman 
of Armed Forces Day is our well-loved friend, 
Frank D. Lawrence, who symbolizes to Vir- 
ginians and to Americans everywhere the na- 
tional characteristics we prize most highly. 
Combining an intense love of his family, his 
community, the Old Dominion State, with 
consecrated devotion to the United States of 
America and her ideals of integrity and fair 
play, he has ever been ready to answer the 
call to service of his fellow citizens and of his 
country. As president of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Portsmouth, he has advanced 
the business development of the entire 
neighboring area, encouraged all who sought 
opportunity, stretched out a helping hand to 
neighbors whose temporary reverses would 
otherwise have been final. Community 
charities have never asked his aid in vain. 
His religion has been the sunlight illuming 
his every day; his warm personality has 
brightened the days of his fellowmen. To 
the great American sport—baseball—he has 
given unstintingly of his strength, his time, 
his private means, and his leadership. The 
boys who learn the ideals of sportmanship 
and develop fine bodies and clean minds on 
all the baseball lots across the country owe 
to Frank Lawrence their continued belief in 
and hope for integrity in the game of base- 
ball and the game of life tomorrow. 

If every community in our country had a 
Frank Lawrence there would be no problem 
of juvenile delinquency, and youth would be 
ready everywhere for the service of good 
citizenship in civil affairs and in the Armed 
Forces. 

The parade of the Armed Forces today was 
a magnificent spectacle, but it was much 
more than that: It was the pledge of our 
country’s youth for a peaceful tomorrow. 

From your Norfolk Naval Base, from Lang- 
ley Field, from Fort Monroe—the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Air Force, the Army of 
the United States have united to present a 
pageant of preparedness, displaying team- 
work and technological advancements in the 
art and science of defense and retaliation, a 
guarantee of security by deterring attack, 
in every kind and type of warfare. 

The military might that we glimpsed to- 
day in Virginia—inspiring, as it does, our 
admiration, our confidence and our appre- 
ciation—represents millions of uniformed 
men and women of our Armed Forces, with 
their many newly developed weapons of war- 
fare, their varied, advanced aircraft and sea- 
going ships, guided missiles, radar warning 
systems, standing by for continental defense, 
and mobilized to retaliate against any foe 
even from the most distant periphery of our 
globe. 

Conscious that we are provided with the 
necessary media of modern warfare: the elec- 
tronic devices, jets, thermonuclear weapons 
and other’ technological developments, 
nevertheless we do not—we cannot—rest 
upon these alone our belief that our Nation’s 
destiny is to survive, or our hope that free 
nations everywhere will continue free. 

Indeed, we are aware that the flexibility 
and unity of our Armed Forces, their new 
technological skills, their readiness for 
changing strategy and tactics have not al- 
tered the basic missions of the services or 
changed their allegiance to their respective, 
unique and historic traditions. 

The Navy of today is still manned by dedi- 
cated citizens, worthy successors to the naval 
heroes who battled in other years for free- 
dom of the seas, for the protection of our 
shores from the invader, for the preserva- 
tion of far-off peoples, our friends and our 
allies. 
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Likewise, the Marine Corps, the Army, th. 
Air Corps of today are consecrated to the 
cause of liberty in the same spirit as thei 
predecessors of earlier decades who fought 
on beaches, in trenches, and in the air to 
make the world secure for the democratic 
ideal. 

United in shared devotion to their coup. 
try, the armed services of the United State, 
promise all freedom-loving men that the 
principles on which our Republic was 
founded will continue to be guarded and 
to triumph, The ideals of George Wasp. 
ington and of Thomas Jefferson, illustrioys 
sons of your Commonwealth, are enshrined 
in the hearts of America’s youth. And it js 
our youth who constitute our power for 
peace. 


I like to think that, when Jefferson penneq 
the immortal Declaration of Independence, 
he drew up articles of faith for the firs 
nation to be formed upon a spiritual foun. 
dation. On behalf of his contemporaries, 
on behalf of all citizens of the future, he 
acknowledged belief in man’s Creator, and 
in the natural law ordering the existence 
of God's creature. The dignity of individuaj 
man; his unalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; his equality 
with his brothers in origin, nature, and 
eternal destiny; these formed the stepping 
stones of thinking to our democratic way of 
life. And they still do. 

Our forefathers declared again and again 
that all authority comes from God and is 
channeled to the holders of public office by 
the free choice of the people—who honor 
the office rather than its occupant. The 
public-spirited citizen, the member of our 
Armed Forces, who respects the law of the 
land, who is obedient to the command of 
his superior officer, thereby expresses his 
belief in his own freedom of choice and his 
affirmative recognition of authority, of which. 
God is the ultimate source. 

No wonder it is impossible for the godless 
Soviet to understand the true strength of 
our Armed Forces, or to appreciate the ulti- 
mate invincibility of the democratic ideal, 
The Communist dictators view their sub- 
jects as men without souls, animated ma- 
chines, serfs to be used at the will of the 
state. They are blind to the existence of 
God, unaware of the trusteeship for which 
they must, nevertheless, ultimately answet. 
Material force and temporal power are the 
only language that has meaning to thelr 
eyes and to their ears. 

They have built and they are building 4 
“massive military machine” to realize thelr 
“vaulting ambition” to enslave mankind. 
Truth and justice have no part in their 
scheme of things or in their scheming. 

The never-abandoned objectives of the 
Communist Soviet have not altered. They 
cannot. Only their methods and _ policies 
change, and, then, like the chameleon's pro 
tective coloration, for an unpredictable 
period. 

Hence, our Nation must continue to —~ 
vide advanced scientific and technologic# 
weapons, equipment, and supplies of the 4! 
maments of war, adequate systems of warn- 
ing, ground-to-air, air-to-air, and surface-to- 
surface missiles, and to maintain an en0l- 
mous industrial capacity, for our Armed 
Forces and for the militant forces of othe! 
freedom-loving nations. 

And we must continue the vigilance of pre- 
paredness for we can never assume that the 
Soviet has ceased to increase in offensivé 
striking strength. Like the venomous s 
pent, totalitarian Russia is skilled in the 
techniques of concealing her death-dealing 
weapons until she finds her victims disarmed. 
We rely on the advanced scientific military 
power of the Armed Forces of the United 
States to demonstrate to the Soviet Com 
munists that they cannot intimidate or do” 
inate us by force or violence. 
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Meanwhile, our citizens in civil life will 
keep high our guard against Communist sub- 
version, infiltration, intrigue, and conspir- 


Ooo our Nation has a sacred destiny—to 
eserve the democratic ideal. 

Although ready to meet force with force, 
we dare not—in our efforts to counter sub- 
version—sacrifice the civil rights enunci- 
ated in our Constitution and its amend- 
ch because the United States in peace 
and in war, in emergency, and in crisis, has 
continued true to these principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson—that today our youth 
come forth armored with spiritual strength, 
prave to defend the eternal law of justice 
and love. 

And so, we know that America will tri- 
umph, and that peace will come—for our 
valiant youth who place their faith in God 
are America’s power for peace. 


r 





Our Beloved Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and en- 
lightening article written by Raymond 
V. McNamara, postmaster in Haverhill, 
Mass., and president of the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters of the United 
States, which appeared in the June 1955 
issue of the Postmasters Gazette. 

Mr. McNamara has served this organi- 
zation as national president with honor 
and distinction for many years and suf- 
fice to say he has always been an able, 
capable and sincere, conscientious em- 
ployee of our Government. Respected 
and admired by all of us in Massachu- 
setts, I know that his service to the 
postmasters and to the Post Office De- 
partment has always been most credit- 


ahlea: 
adie: } 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: AMERICA Is BEAUTIFUL 


Once in a spirit of levity, I impressed upon 

he editor of the Postmasters Gazette that 
the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, was born 
in Haverhill, Mass., and there wrote many 
of his immortal verses. 

“True,” said the editor, “but Whittier sang 
In the long ago. Today, William Falkner, 
Tennessee Williams, and Hodding Carter, all 
Mississippians, write the books, the plays, 
and the editorials that win the Pulitzer 
awards and the national acclaim.” 

If this bit of pleasantry between friends 
‘'s ho significance to you, let us try again. 
I have traveled much lately, and I want to 
tell you how marvelously great is our 


+ 


I 
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Learned and critical travelers from the 
Old World come to America to see our broad 
50m tudy its government, and to meet its 
Opie, 

One of these visitors was interviewed 
Sdoard the ship that was to take him to his 
. meland. “What do you think of Amer- 
ca?” the reporter asked. “I think it is 
Deautiful,” said the foreigner. 

a *s, America is beautiful. Americans 
“wed that, but sometimes do not realize it. 
ae I am enthralled with its beauty, its 
¢ ilture, and its unlimited opportunities and 
“€ love of freedom in the hearts of its peo- 
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ple, because I have visited the home States 
of those, who more than any other identi- 
flable group, represent the people of Amer- 
ica. They serve them; they speak with them, 
and they share all that our fair lands be- 
stows and they give all the loyalty that 
America asks of them. 

No State in America has all the resources, 
the culture, or the talent. These are equally 
distributed. This I have learned in my 
travels and during my visits with the post- 
masters of America. If the prose is written 
in one State, the poetry is inspired in an- 
other. 


“The North! the South! the West! the East! 
No one the most and none the least, 
But each with his own heart and mind, 
Each of his own distinctive kind, 
Yet each a part and none the whole, 
But all together form one soul; 
That soul our Country at its best.” 


To few men has been given the opportu- 
nity which has come to me to visit and break 
bread with what I think is America’s finest 
group—the postmasters of this country. I 
have met thousands and spoken to them in 
the States where they live and love and serve, 
and where they meet the high standards of 
our Government expressed in the Official de- 
cree of the Post Office Department and the 
Civil Service Commission: 

“They are recognized by the community 
as reliable citizens of good standing so that 
the community may have the confidence 
that the post office will be operated in the 
interest of the community.” 

I have not met any postmaster who is not 
so recognized. Knowing them has been a 
rare and enriching experience. As president 
of the National Association of Postmasters— 
the largest organization of postal administra- 
tors in the world—I am grateful to each of 
them in all of the States of this wonderful 
America that you and I—like the visitor 
from a foreign shore—think is beautiful. 

And may I revert to the gentle poet—John 
Greenleaf Whittier—who wrote The Eternal 
Goodness in the town where I, too, strive to 
serve my fellowman: 


“O, Friends, with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fear a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man.” 


RAYMOND V. MCNAMARA, 
President. 





The Peace-at-Any-Price Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence, appearing in the 
Washington Star of June 15, 1955: 
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THE PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE DOCTRINE—STEVEN- 
SON SuUGGEsSTs UNITED STATES COMPROMISE 
WHERE BASIC PRINCIPLE Is CONCERNED 


Is the Democratic Party to be characterized 
as the party of appeasement, and does its 
leadership still favor the same spirit of sur- 
render which led to the Yalta agreements in 
1945? 

This would readily be answered in the neg- 
ative, because of the fine statements of 
American purpose recently made by Senators 
LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, and WALTER 
Gerorce, of Georgia, were it not for the 
startling speech just delivered by Adlai 
Stevenson, who is conceded by most ob- 
servers as likely to lead the Democratic Party 
in the 1956 presidential campaign. 

Mr. Stevenson unashamedly comes out for 
“bargaining” and “trading” with the Red 
gangsters in Moscow and offers the curious 
disclaimer in advance that, “if things go 
wrong in the future” in the agreements made 
“at the summit” by the four-power states- 
men, there should be no denunciation of the 
participants. He seems to sense already that 
the agreements might turn out to be bad. 

“To want peace is to want compromise,” 
says Mr. Stevenson. But is this truly the 
attitude of a nation that has been taught 
morality and idealism? Is there ever a jus- 
tification for “compromise” with evil men 
and evil things? Mr. Stevenson seems to 
think that anything is “better than the al- 
ternative, which is a sharpening and pro- 
longing of ugly, dangerous tensions.” 

This is really peace-at-any-price doctrine, 
and it is astonishing to find the leader of the 
Democratic Party openly advocating its 
equivalent. 

“‘We shall have to be prepared to take some 
chances,” argues the presidential nominee 
of 1952, “to risk something to win more.” 
He adds that America should be willing to 
“take some reasonable chances.” Does this 
mean that Mr. Stevenson is ready to see all 
American troops withdrawn from Europe, 
e distance of 3,000 miles, while the Russians 
go back just a few hundred miles? Does he 
mean that America is to agree to some more 
“coalition” cabinets such as led to the fall 
of the governments of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and later undermined the Nationalist 
Government in China? Would Mr. Steven- 
son be willing to accept the Communist idea 
of “free elections” in East Germany with 
Soviet-controlled troops coercing the elec- 
torate? Possibly it means that Mr. Steven- 
son would favor giving up the American 
stockpile of atomic bombs and agreeing to 
some kind of disarmament plan in which 
America takes plenty of chances while the 
dishonest men in the Kremlin take no 
chances, because they never would keep the 
agreements they signed anyway. 

Mr. Stevenson, as the titular leader of the 
Democratic Party today, will probably be 
asked to spell out just what he does mean. 
Maybe there are other Democratic Party 
leaders who do not think he is reflecting the 
true spirit of America today and will tell him 
not to assume that he can speak for the 
Democratic Party in such terms. But, if not, 
there are Republicans surely who will want 
Mr. Stevenson to define what he meant in 
that speech delivered this week at the com- 
mencement exercises of Oberlin College. 

What really requires explanation is Mr. 
Stevenson’s clumsy attempt to apologize for 
what happened at Yalta as just an ordinary 
mistake in diplomacy, which he seems to 
think wasn’t apparent at the time. Is the 
criticism of Yalta today really “hindsight?” 
The record in the newspapers and elsewhere 
shows that plenty of speakers and some 
writers, including this correspondent, called 
attention before and immediately after Yalta 
to the plan to sell Poland down the river. Mr. 
Stevenson put it this way: 

We shall have to learn that diplomacy by 
hindsight is not good. We shall have to 
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learn not to denounce our representatives as 
traitors or suspicious characters if anything 
goes wrong in the future. 

Now, nobody has denounced the top par- 
ticipants at the Yalta Conference as traitors 
or suspicious characters, but there is plenty 
of evidence that Alger Hiss had a hand in 
planning what went on in American diplo- 
macy before and after Yalta and that the 
late Harry Dexter White, who held a post 
high up in the Treasury Department, had a 
hand in delaying the delivery of American 
financial aid to the Nationalist Government 
in China at a critical time—a circumstance 
that was helpful to the Communists in their 
conquest of the mainland of China. Does 
Mr. Stevenson wave Messrs. Hiss and White 
aside as merely suspicious characters? 

Mr. Stevenson has challenged those who 
know the story of the Democratic administra- 
tions to bring it out in the open once more 
and show the American people how public 
policy under the Roosevelt regime was in- 
fluenced by men sympathetic to Communist 
imperialism. By asking the Government of 
the United States to engage in compromise 
where basic principle and honor are con- 
cerned, is to disregard morality just because 
the alternative may be a period of ulgy ten- 
sion. This is something new in the appease- 
ment line. 

The Republicans ought to be glad that 
Mr. Stevenson has thus early revealed the 
kind of campaign strategy he means to adopt 
for 1956. But the country will be saddened 
to see as fine a personality as Adlai Steven- 
son falling for the appeasement buncombe 
that has motivated the opposition parties 
in Europe and which the Kremlin must in- 
evitably welcome as a symptom of the break- 
down of the bipartisanship in America on the 
eve of the 4-power conference. 


Patriotism Is What the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration Says It Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has been in the 
Naval Reserve for over 14 years and who 
has served more than 8 years on active 
duty I regret that I had to take the floor 
last month to oppose the military Re- 
serve bill, especially in view of the fact 
that I have been a longtime advocate of 
a strong Reserve program. 


In the debate that accompanied the 
consideration of the measure in the 
House I took the floor on May 17 to set 
forth my reasons for voting against the 
measure as it was presented. 

At this time I would like to include in 
the Recorp two articles from the New 
York Times bearing on this subject. One 
is an article by Hanson W. Baldwin 
which analyzes the bill; the second is a 
letter to the Times by Roy Wilkins, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


_ As Mr. Wilkins points out, an estab- 
lished Federal policy of nonsegregation is 
now in effect and functioning in all the 
Federal armed services. Indeed, the 
Eisenhower administration has made 
much of this in its claim that it has a 
good record on the segregation question. 
Mr. Wilkins says: 
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We take issue with the implication that 
Wwe, as antisegregationists, are making “the 
defense of our country dependent upon all of 
us gettting our own ways here.” The pro- 
segrepationists in the Congress who have 
served notice that they will sacrifice the de- 
fense of our country (by burying the bill) 
if their segregation formula is disturbed are 
the culprits deserving this rebuke. Let it be 
addressed to them. 


The Eisenhower administration can- 
not eat their cake and have it too. They 
cannot appeal for votes of American Ne- 
groes in a campaign year and then 
charge colored Americans with being un- 
patriotic when they fight for those rights 
which are so basic to freedom every- 
where—or can they? 

The article by Mr. Baldwin and the 
letter by Mr. Wilkins follow: 

[From the New York Times of June 9, 1955] 


THE MILITARY RESERVE BrLL—AN ANALYSIS OF 
PRESENT OBJECTIONS TO DEFENSE MEASURE 
BEFORE HOUSE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The compulsory military Reserve bill was 
the subject of intensive artificial respiration 
by the administration this week. 

But the breath of legislative life appeared 
to have vanished, at least for this session, 
from a law that had been intended to be 
one of the cornerstones of the administra- 
tion’s new military policies. 

The immediate causes of death were 
amendments barring segregation in the Na- 
tional Guard, but the bill was sick—almost 
to the point of death—even before these 
amendments caused it to be withdrawn from 
House consideration. 

The Reserve bill in the form in which it 
Was presented to the House is a compromise, 
a hybrid, about which nobody, not even the 
Pentagon, was really happy. If it should 
prove to be dead for this session, the outcome 
need not be the disaster so freely predicted; 
the interval between now and next January 
can be used to draw up legislation more in 
keeping with the military realities of the 
atomic age. 

There are many objections to the current 
legislation. One of them is the inherent hos- 
tility of many Americans to any form of 
universal military training. Representative 
DEWEY SHokrtT, of Missouri, senior Republican 
on the House Armed Services Committee, and 
a conscientious and enlightened legislator, 
voiced his objection in a speech opposing the 
current bill: 

“This may not be UMT (universal military 
training),” he said, “but it is an attempt to 
get a foot in the door.” 


EQUITY OF SERVICE DOUBTED 


Another objection to the current legisla- 
tion is that it would not accomplish one of 
the purposes it was intended to accomplish: 
To provide equity of service for all. 

The bill would permit, as amended, the 
voluntary enlistment of youths for 6 months’ 
training, followed by 74% years in the Reserve. 
No fewer than 100,000 annually, nor more 
than 250,000, would be so enlisted. 

At the same time, regular draft calls for 2 
years’ active service would continue, and 
voluntary enlistments in the Regulars for 
various periods would be accepted—both to 
be followed by commitments to Reserve duty. 

The manpower pool of the Nation is in- 
creasing steadily with in creasing population. 
The induction age for draftees is steadily be- 
ing pushed back into the older-age brackets 
as draft calls are reduced. The budget and 
active-duty manpower for the Regular serv- 
ices are being reduced. 

There are elements of incompatibility in 
these facts that the Pentagon will not admit 
but that make it certain that the new bill 
cannot provide equity of service. Indeed, 
the chances are that some able-bodied men 
may not have to serve at all. 
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The cost of the new program is another 
factor that has aroused misgivings. 

By the fiscal year 1959 the proposed pro. 
gram would cost a minimum of more than 
62 billion annually—more than double the 
cost of the present Reserve program. This 
increased Reserve cost would provide stjj 
another squeeze on the Regular Forces, if the 
balanced-budget concept was retained. jy 
the current Reserve plan should be adopteq 
our commitment to greatly increased Reserve 
costs would probably mean further cuts jn 
the Regular services. 


The greatest and most important objection 
to the Reserve plan is the emphasis it places 
on the militia concept in an age when mili. 
tary professionalism of the highest order js 
the primary requirement. 


WEEKEND WARRIORS 


The program would provide eventually a 
Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 men, with a Stand. 
by Reserve of perhaps 2 million more. Un. 
deniably this Reserve would be in a better 
state of organization and training than our 
Reserve today. But it would necessarily be 
a half-trained Reserve, an organization of 
weekend warriors. The bulk of it would sti!! 
need an additional 3 months or so of active 
training after war started before commit. 
ment to battle. 

And it would be organized and trained for 
what? World War II battlefields? Repulse 
of ground invasion? A force &s large as this 
could not be transported overseas for many 
months after mobilization, if then. 


Its primary use, therefore, at least in the 
initial stages of any war, would be to stiffen 
and strengthen our civil-defense organiza- 
tion. 

Yet there is to be no real training provided 
for this purpose, and the tactical organiza- 
tion of the new Reserve, strictly tailored to 
the battlefield, would not seem to fit civil- 
defense needs. 

We should take a leaf from Britain's book 
and specially train and specially organize 
Reserve components for civil-defense duties. 

But most important is to remember the 
preeminent role of the specialist, the highly 
trained soldier, sailor, and airman in the 
atomic age. Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, USAF, 
in his provocative study, United States Mili- 
tary Doctrine, very rightly stresses profes- 
sionalism as one of our fundamental necessi- 
ties today. If any Reserve bill strengthens 
the Reserves at the expense of the Regulars 
it is not worth the price. 


[From the New York Times of Thursday, 
June 16, 1955} 


SEGREGATION IN RESERVES-——-CONCERN OVFR 
Britt Sai To Be WITH A VITAL PHASE OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


To the Eprror or THE New Yorxk TIMES: i 

In your editorial of June 10 on the mii- 
tary reserves bill it is a source of some little 
gratification that you grant that the ant- 
segregation amendment proposed was not 
entirely extraneous. In this small and pass- 
ing delineation you differ—and soundly—- 
from Arthur Krock’s assumption in his Co!- 
umn of the same date, and from President 
Eisenhower’s sweeping characterization 4 
his press conference of June 8. 

It seems to us that Mr. Eisenhower, the 
New York Times, and others have confused 
the public on a legislative technique and 
have placed an undeserved onus on the 
anti-segregationists. We all know that 
hundreds of amendments to bills are pre- 
sented to the Congress each session, debated 
and adopted or rejected. In the vast m#)0!- 
ity of cases these are legitimate, germane 
proposals in tune with the substantive mat- 
ter of the bills and helpful in effectuating 
the general goal. The term “rider” is seldom 
applied to the great bulk of such propos 
However, this label is reserved for those pro- 
posals which have little or no relation 
the substantive matter under considera! 


' 
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ESTABLISHED POLICY 


As you have conceded, the question of seg- 
regation of men in uniform is related to a 
military reserves bill, An established Fed- 
eral policy of nonsegregation is now in 
effect and functioning in all the Federal 
armed services. Indeed, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has made much of this in 
its claim that it has a good record on the 
segregation question. 

Are we now to set up a military Reserve 
plan for the training of men to defend the 
country, closing our eyes to the glaring re- 
pudiation of existing policy involved in per- 
missive segregation in such a plan? Are 
two brothers, one in Korea and one in the 
homeland Reserves to be treated differently 
as they defend or prepare to defend their 
country? How can it be denied, logically, 
that a proposal to eliminate this probabil- 
ity is not germane to a military Reserves 
bill? 

If certain groups were seeking to solve 
the gamut of problems of racial segregation 
in American life by advocating this amend- 
ment they would be fairly subject to the 
charge of using the “rider” technique; but 
here the only concern is with a vital phase 
of military service. 

We take issue with the implication that 
we, as anti-segregationists, are making “the 
defense of our country dependent upon all 
of us getting our own ways here.” The pro- 
segregationists in the Congress who have 
served notice that they will sacrifice the 
defense of our country (by burying the 
bill) if their segregation formula is disturbed 
are the culprits deserving this rebuke. Let 
it be addressed to them. 


IMPLICATIONS SEEN 


We are equally distressed that the New 
York Times should imply, as it does in its 
editorial, that the real purpose of the amend- 
ment was to block the original measure, 
rather than to defeat segregation. 

We consider that both these implica- 
tions unfairly and unjustifiably impugn the 
patriotism of antisegregationists, while set- 
ting scot-free (and enshrining with patri- 
otism) those who have used their power 
in congressional committees to veto this 
measure until it meets their obsolete con- 
cept of race. 


We feel similarly about the bill to aid 


the States in school construction. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled public school seg- 
regation unconstitutional, but some Gov- 


ernors, legislatures, and United States Sen- 
ators have vowed defiance. In such circum- 


stances an amendment to insure that Federal 
moneys are not used to subsidize noncom- 
Pliance with the Supreme Court ruling 
seems to us eminently fitting, proper, and 
e°rmane—far from being extraneous. 


Ve believe the President was ill-advised in 
his June 8 remarks, 
Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 
New Yorw, June 10, 1955. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


: Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the 
Reorp, I insert a column by Arthur 
Krock in the New York Times today, 


June 16, 1955. He effectively answers 

a criticism directed at the Mundt- 

Courdert proposal—Senate Joint Reso- 

lution 3 and House Joint Resolution 4— 

by supporters of an alternative proposal. 
The article follows: 


THE GERRYMANDER ISSUE IN ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 15.—Whenever a new 
development is reported in the effort to re- 
form the presidential electoral system there 
is immediate response from members of the 
devoted band which for years has vainly 
pressed for action. It is a pity this band 
is small. If it were as large as the subject, 
it might be capable of creating and articu- 
lating the public sentiment for reform with- 
out which Congress will probably continue 
to do nothing. 

A dispatch published here under date of 
June 8 stated a preference for the Mundt- 
Coudert plan for revising the method of 
choosing Presidents as contrasted with the 
resolution sponsored by Senator DANIEL, of 
Texas, and 19 colleagues from both major 
parties. Senator Munopr, of South Dakota, 
and Representative Couprert, of New York 
City, would revert to the pre-Jackson system 
whereby presidential electors were chosen 
by the voters in the same manner Senators 
and Representatives are: 2 in a statewide 
poll and 1 in each congressional district, the 
popular plurality determining all choices. 
Under the Daniel plan all the electors of 
a State would be divided among major presi- 
dential candidates in ratio to the popular 
vote they received. 


THE OBJECTION 


As always when these two proposals are 
about to come before Congress, supporters 
of the Daniel plan cite legislative gerryman- 
dering as their reason for opposing the 
Mundt-Coudert resolution. Gerrymander- 
ing is the bipartisan political practice of re- 
arranging counties in a State to form as 
many safe congressional districts as pos- 
sible for the party in control of the State 
legislature when shifts in the decennial 
population statistics require reapportion- 
ment of the fixed House membership of 435. 
That happened again after the census of 
1950, which cost some States one or more of 
the seats they held in the House and added 
them to the delegations of others. 

In the gerrymandering process contiguity 
of the counties is ignored, as well as the 
principle of averaging the number of voters 
in each district. And rural influence usually 
predominates urban in the legislature. 
“Since the rural areas already control the 
United States Senate,” writes one critic of 
Mundt-Coudert, “and have gerrymandered 
the House in their favor, what branch of 
the Federal Government will represent urban 
interests in fair proportion to their voting 
strength if this proposal is adopted?” This 
objection to Mundt-Coudert is valid. 


THE REMEDY 


But, as often reported in this space, the 
objection was anticipated and a remedy de- 
vised by Dr. Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of 
Princeton, a pioneer in electoral reform. He 
would have Congress reenact those parts of 
the Apportionment Act of 1911 which re- 
quired the States to choose their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress on the single district 
system. A section in point read: 

“The Representatives * * * shall be 
elected by districts composed of a contiguous 
and compact territory and containing as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of 
inhabitants.” 

QUOTING DR. WILMERDING 

“A statute of this character was on the 
books from 1842 down to 1932,” Wilmerding 
pointed out, “when the Apportionment Act 
of 1911 was verysurprisingly declared by 
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the Supreme Court to have expired by its 
own limitation with the apportionment to 
which it related. In conjunction with 
article I, section 4, of the Constitution, 
which gives to Congress an original and con- 
current power to make or alter State regu- 
lations respecting the election of Repre- 
sentatives, such a statute would, I think, 
serve to prevent any gross abuse of dis- 
cretionary power by the State legislatures. 
“I don’t suppose it is possible absolutely 
to prevent gerrymandering. But a properly 
guarded single-member district system of 
choosing Representatives and casting elec- 
toral votes (the Mundt-Coudert constitu- 
tional amendment plus the reenacted Ap- 
portionment Act of 1911) is likely to work 
better than any alternative system, say the 
general ticket (direct election of the Presi- 
dent) or proportional voting (the Daniel 
amendment to the Constitution) .” 


THE SENATE SITUATION 


A Senate subcommittee held hearings in 
March and April on the several proposals to 
reform the system whereby all of a State's 
electors go to the Presidential candidate with 
the largest popular vote, however narrow his 
plurality. Hence roving pressure blocs, 
animated by self-interest and hoping for 
or encouraged to expect a quid pro quo, 
plump for a particular candidate and claim 
the credit and the booty for swinging the 
State in such circumstances. The subcom- 
mittee has reported favorably the Daniel 
amendment, to which Mundt-Coudert will 
be offered as a substitute if and when this 
legislation attains the floor. 


For the reasons given it seems to this 
correspondent that Mundt-Coudert, with the 
statute advocated by Wilmerding, is the 
more desirable reform. But any will be as 
welcome as it is essential—and as surprising. 





Monopolies and Antitrust Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws 
submitted its report to the Congress on 
March 31. This Committee, appointed 
by the Attorney General, was charged 
with “a thoughtful and comprehensive 
study of our antitrust laws.” ‘The com- 
mittees of the Congress are presently 
studying its report and are making their 
own review of these important statutes. 
In a sense, they are continuing the work 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee which was created pursuant 
to Public Resolution 113 of the 75th 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wyoming, Senator 
O’MaAHONEY, and I are the only mem- 
bers of that Committee who are present- 
ly Members of the Congress. From my 
long association with this problem, I wish 
to make one observation—we cannot 
hope to clarify complex economic prob- 
lems by name calling, character assas- 
sination and attacks on successful enter- 
prises merely because they are big and 
successful. 

Mr. Speaker, the study of monopoly is 
a complex problem which requires un- 
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emotional, analytical reasoning of the 
highest order. The Attorney General’s 
Committee included distinguished law- 
yers, economists, Government officials, 
and other specialists. Only a few mem- 
bers among the 60 who constituted the 
Committee were critical of the final re- 
port. One of these was Prof. Walter 
Adams, of Michigan State College. 

In order to appraise the dissents of 
Professor Adams it is appropriate to 
review some testimony before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 

On Tuesday, February 1, 1955, that 
committee met to discuss the subject of 
monopoly and antitrust policies with 
particular reference to the report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The witnesses included Walter Adams, 
associate professor of economics at 
Michigan State College, and Mr. T. K. 
Quinn, president of the T. K. Quinn Co. 
of New York. 

Professor Adams is apparently a great 
admirer of Mr. Quinn’s. One of Mr. 
Quinn’s books, entitled “Giant Business: 
Threat to Democracy—the Autobiogra- 
phy of an Insider,” was published by the 
Exposition Press in 1953. The jacket of 
the book includes this endorsement by 
Professor Adams: 

This book on the curse of bigness stands 
in the tradition of Jefferson, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Brandeis. It is written by a man 
who discusses problems which are an inte- 
gral part of his rich industrial experience. 
His warning is timely and ominous: exces- 
sive concentration and the growth of indus- 
trial oligarchies add up to a one-way ticket 
down the last mile on the road to socialism 
or fascism. If we are to avoid totalitarianism 
in the political arena, the progress of private 
collectivism in the economy will have to be 
checked. * * * I hope this book will get the 
careful attention not only of Congressmen, 
academicians, and lawyers, but of ordinary 
citizens and businessmen (big and little) as 
well. 


Representative Parman, the vice chair- 
man of the committee, at the conclusion 
of Mr. Quinn’s testimony, said: 

I have certainly appreciated and enjoyed 
all of the statements that have been made, 
but there is one outstanding statement, to 
my mind, having worked with the Small 
Business Committee now for about 15 years, 
since it was organized, and having given a 
great deal of time and attention to small and 
independent business, I think Mr. Quinn 
made one of the finest, the most intelligent, 
and one of the most forthright statements I 
have ever heard (hearings, p. 530). 


In view of this statement by the dis- 
tinguished vice chairman of the joint 
committee, I felt it was important for me 
to learn more about Mr. Quinn through a 
detailed study of his writings. He has 
been on all sides of every issue, and his 
own writings are so contradictory that, 
in my opinion, his testimony cannot be 
given any more credence in the field of 
economics than Matusow’s in the field of 
security. He has apparently so com- 
pletely misled the vice chairman of the 
joint committee that I feel it incumbent 
upon me to place excerpts from his writ- 
ings in the record. They reveal the 
character of this man. 

Mr. Quinn was a vice president of the 
General Electric Co. and resigned from 
that organization in 1936 to become the 
president of Maxon, Inc., a national ad- 
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vertising agency. In 1943 he was the 
author of the book entitled “Liberty, Em- 
ployment, and No More Wars.” This 
book was printed 7 years after Mr. 
Quinn’s departure from the General 
Electric Co. As will be shown in the 
material which follows, the book con- 
tains nothing but praise for big business, 
and there is no indication that he left 
General Electric because he was bur- 
dened with any conflict of conscience in 
serving the interests of that company 
and maintaining his own ideals. 

In 1948 he was the author of another 
book entitled ‘I Quit Monster Business.” 
This book contained the following intro- 
duction by the author: 

I quit monster business because it is un- 
democratic, because it is inhuman and not 
socially responsible, because most of it is 
big only for the sake of bigness or for pur- 
poses of concentrated power and control, 
because it is inefficient and corruptive, be- 
cause it is causing a dependent society 
where only masses count, genuine individ- 
ual freedom languishes and opportunity 
and expression are restricted, because it 
glorifies leaders whose interest is too much 
in themselves, and because through its es- 
sentially collectivistic forms and methods 
and mockery of free enterprise, it is lead- 
ing our country just as surely as the sun 
sets to a brand of totalitarianism, which 
is a perversion as far from individualism, 
civil liberties, and the democratic process as 
Russian communism, 


In 1953 he released another book en- 
titled “Giant Business: Threat to De- 
mocracy—the Autobiography of an In- 
sider.” This book amplifies the theme 
of his second publication: I Quit Mon- 
ster Business. 

This book for the first time reveals 
the basis for his present animosity to- 
wards big business. Immediately fol- 
lowing the war, Mr. Quinn formed the 
Monitor Corporation to merchandise 
and distribute a diversified line of 
household appliances. The firms from 
whom he expected to purchase these ap- 
pliances were unable to obtain sufficient 
steel, and it was necessary for the Mon- 
itor Corp. to be completely reorganized 
as a result of the failure of its sup- 
pliers to deliver appliances to it. I find 
that it was only after this occurred that 
Mr. Quinn remembered that he left Gen- 
eral Electric 8 years before because of 
the reasons set forth in: I Quit Monster 
Business. 

In Giant Business: Threat to Democ- 
racy Mr. Quinn said: 

The recent history of the General Motors 
Corp. shows an interesting curve of steadily 
increasing sales: in 1945 sales totaled $1,- 
900,000,000; in 1947, $3,815,000,000; in 1948, 
$4,701,000,000; in 1949, $5,700,000,000; in 
1950, $7,531,000,000. As an associate of small 
manufacturers, I wonder where and how 
General Motors was able to get the enor- 
mous quantity of steel necessary for this 
production in a period of alleged shortage, 
when the little fellows were not able to get 
it. How ridiculous, how dishonest it is to 
say that all the people of the country have 
equal opportunities. What is meant is that 
equal opportunities are open to those who 
have the power to force themselves into 
advantageous positions and obtain prefer- 
ment. 

The thousands of tons of steel gobbled 
up by General Motors might have kept alive 
many fine smaller companies which were 
forced to the wall. The situation was so 
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bad that General Motors itself, shame. 
facedly conscious of its advantage, joineq 
the Government in demanding more pro. 
duction from the steel companies, though 
it continued to hog what steel there was, 

Automobile manufacturers are not the 
only ones who have suffered. Before tho 
war General Motors had very little stove, 
or range, business. Now, because of their 
inability to get steel during the shortage, 
a number of the small prewar manufac. 
turers of these commodities are no longer 
with us. Electromaster of Detroit felt 
obliged to sell out to Philco; Globe-Amer. 
ican, of Indiana, sold out to Maytag; Glen. 
wood, of Massachusetts, discontinued: 
Crown Stove, of Illinois, has barely hung 
on; Robertson, of Tennessee, went broke, 
Monitor, of New York, had to go through 
financial reorganization. There were other 
victims. But Frigidaire—hardly a descrip. 
tive name for a cookstove—produced in 
sufficient quantities to become one of the 
leaders in volume of sales. General Motors’ 
financial power was more than enough to 
get steel for unprecedented automobile pro- 
duction—it could also get steel for stoves, 
Other industries were similarly affected (p. 
227). 


In checking the facts, I find that Gen- 
eral Motors, in 1941, produced 1,827,978 
passenger cars, or 48 percent of the total 
number sold in the United States. The 
comparable figures for the early post- 
war years are as follows: 


General Motors Sales Data 


Share of 
passen- 
ger car 
market 


Number 
of units 
sold 


Percent 
38 


1, 442, 749 40 
1, 563, 205 40 
2) 202, 204 43 
3, 046, 593 46 


It is apparent that the output of Gen- 
eral Motors passenger cars did not reach 
the 1941 level until 1949, and its share of 
the market was less in all of the early 
postwar years than it was in 1941. 

Mr. Quinn, when he wrote Liberty, 
Employment, and No More Wars in 1943, 
hoped that our large corporations would 
diversify after the war and provide jobs 
for our returning soldiers. He said: 

Our large corporations have no intention 
whatever of deliberately shrinking their vol- 
ume after the war. This is, in fact, one of 
our major hopes for continued employment. 
Beyond the pressing, weighty problems of 
immediate war production the chief concern 
of the large industrial organizations is how 
to replace guns, tanks, ships, planes, and 
munitions and materials for war with peace- 
time goods. What can the aircraft manu- 
facturers, for example, profitably produce 
when the current demand for upward of 
100,000 warplanes a year ceases? And what 
of the manufacturers of guns and tanks, etc, 
to the extent of billions of dollars in value 
when the war is over? We must not assume 
for a moment that they are not thinking and 
making plans to prevent liquidation (Pp. 130). 


Because some were successful and his 
Monitor Corp. was not, the system 1s al 
fault. 

Mr. Quinn’s generalizations, I find, aré 
too often influenced by his own personal 
experiences. While he served in the 
General Electric Co. he was responsible 
for their refrigerator business. He was 
confronted with competition from Fris- 
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jdaire, the General Motors refrigerator. 
In Giant Business: Threat to Democracy 
Mr. Quinn said: 

And General Electric proved to be a high- 
cost, inefficient manufacturer. The com- 
pany was never an efficient manufacturer of 
anything to my best knowledge, except 
lamps or articles produced by outside com- 
panies which we purchased. Our position 
always depended upon capital advantage. 
During every month, for example, of the 10- 
eriod in which I was interested in Gen- 





year J 
eral Electric refrigerators, our factory cost 
was higher than the Kelvinator and Frigid- 
aire selling prices to their distributors 
(p. 79). 

This accounts for the generalized 


broad recommendations in his book Lib- 
erty, Employment, and No More Wars 
shown below: 

In passing I must point a finger of moral 
and social disapproval at those large corpo- 
rations Which, having established themselves 
jn some one industrial field, take advantage 
of their financial position to move into other 
unrelated lines, where they contribute noth- 
ing and often cut prices ruinously. The 
wanton, adroit method is to go after the 
cream or “easy picking” in the other field. 
Thus the position gained in one industrial 
line enables a large competitor to become a 
destructive raider in another. In this un- 
fair practice they are encouraged and abet- 
ted by our well-intentioned, out-of-date 
antitrust laws (p. 87). 

The automobile industry, where 3 com- 
panies have 87 percent of the business, was 
vindicated as to efficiency and competition. 
I find no reference to the bad practice of 
using capital to go into unrelated lines of 
business (p. 111). 


What manner of man is Mr. Quinn? 
Mr. Quinn takes pleasure in supporting 
unconventional positions. . 

For example, chapter I of Giant Busi- 
ness: Threat to Democracy is entitled “I 
Decide To Be a Genius.” The first line 
of the second paragraph of the book 
reads: “I decided to be a genius when I 
was 8 years old.”” In discussing his fam- 
ily background in Giant Business he 
Said: 

But most suspicious of all, he (my father) 


bore too many scars of bitter battles. He 
had taken me, a week or two before, to Lake 
Michigan to teach me to swim. When he 
got into his bathing trunks, I saw for the 
first time the marks of a knife gash at his 
right elbow, another longer one across his 
chest, and bullet scars on his left leg. The 
employers of those days had not yet been 
taught the humanitarianism which they now 


boast. My father’s scars left an indelible 


impres sion on me, But there must be some- 
thi & wrong with a fellow who has to fight 
like that. Years later I came to know how 
‘he struggle with then-imperialistic Eng- 
‘and had made fighters of the Irish. I was 
Congratulating a typical corncob Irishman 
Nn Dublin on the final victory of the Irish, 
their independence, and peace at last. “Yes,” 
he said a little sadly; then his expression 
any ed and his eyes brightened, “but ain't 
va shame what their doin’ to thim poor 
Hindoos °” He felt disconnected and was 
king for a fuse (p. 19). 
a willingness to fight was a family trait, 
= explains why it was that although 
omy came from the Catholic part of Ireland, 
= not a Catholic. According to the 
zr ry, undoubtedly colored somewhat in favor 
: the Quinns, our great-great-grandfather 
co oe walking down a country road in 
mark Kk after a hard day’s work, when he 
—— & priest on horseback. It was the 
: 7 °m of those times for the peasantry to 
i their hats to the respected members of 
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the clergy. But old Pat Quinn was just too 
tired—too tired, that is, to take off his hat— 
not too tired to fight. The priest made the 
mistake of hitting Pat with the butt end 
of his whip by way of punishment. A day 
later the priest wandered back to town in 
a dazed and torn condition. Further de- 
tails are a family secret, but none of us has 
been Catholic since. Upon such slender 
threads of accident does destiny depend. It 
just occurs to me that the willingness to 
fight may also help to explain this book 
(p. 20). 


In Liberty, Employment, and No More 
Wars, he said: 


Over 2 million babies are born annually 
in this country. Within 15 years about 750,- 
000 of them will be dead, crippled, tubercular, 
mentally deficient, delinquent, or problem 
children. They never should have been born 
at all. While birth control is no longer a 
crusading movement, it is far from univer- 
sally accepted. In 1890 my own grandfather, 
Dr. Theodore R. Kinget, was jailed in New 
York City by the persecution of Anthony 
Comstock’s prudery for encouraging and 
publically advocating birth control. As late 
as 1942 the Catholic Church itself wrote an 
unfortunate chapter in Boston on this issue 
(p. 33). 


He is very pleased with himself, as 
indicated by the following taken from 
Giant Business: Threat to Democracy. 


To establish myself as a remarkable fellow 
and get that question settled quickly, I re- 
fer, modestly of course, to a few half-remem- 
bered childhood incidents (p. 21). 

Upon my arrival at the office of the man- 
ager of sales, Mr. J. Robert Crouse, I was 
assigned as a stenographer to an assistant 
sales manager who was a company favorite, 
having married the daughter of an officer of 
the company. He was one of the most hand- 
some, amiable, charming, and harmless of 
men. His dictation was rambling, lengthy, 
and often pointless. He had some ability 
but was not interested. We soon developed 
a working agreement under which he would 
tell me what he wanted to say and I would 
write it. From this point it was but a short 
step to my also doing whatever thinking was 
required. The whole business was a kind of 
nuisance to him anyway; he had already 
arrived. There was plenty of time left over 
to do the filing, and it was in connection 
with this work that I became familiar with 
the business (p. 54). 

When I moved to New York and became 
a, if not the, top-ranking G. E. vice president, 
I became involved in all sorts of distasteful 
affairs. I was busier than anyone ought to 
be if he is to have any time left for reflec- 
tion and for a personal life (p. 154). 


True to a sketch labeling me a “philosoph- 
ical promoter,” which appeared in Fortune 
magazine after I left Washington, I pro- 
ceeded to refuse several “safe” positions that 
were offered to me and chose instead a new 
and unexplored venture in the distribution 
of electrical appliances. Somehow I am re- 
minded at this point of a penetrating ques- 
tion asked by my alert and charming daugh- 
ter, Jean, when she was 6 years old. She 
had been taken to see a picturization of the 
life of Jesus. In the lobby of the theater 
there were huge and colorful reproductions 
of Jesus being stoned by the mob, carrying 
the cross and finally crucified. “Daddy,” 
she inquired with alarming innocence, “how 
did Jesus ever get into so much trouble?” 

The fellow who was asked, “Who gave you 
the black eye?” is alleged to have replied, 
“Nobody gave it to me, I had to fight for it.” 


Strangely, the black eyes I acquired came 
from no fault in this venture or its operation 
but rather from conditions quite beyond 
control, which I have resolved never to con- 
done (pp. 189-190). 
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The following quotations are indica- 
tive of the general approach of, Mr. 
Quinn toward serious public issues: 


The animal man, who rose from the caves 
of antiquity, has been misbehaving badly. 
He still lives by instincts that he doesn’t un- 
derstand. Motives he only partially controls 
drive him to eat, to self-defense, to repro- 
duce himself. Like any other animal he 
exhibits himself for deep, sexual reasons, 
has offspring and dies. But in his thought 
for tomorrow and in his spiritual search for 
beauty and truth, he is unlike the beasts. 
His existence never seems quite real. He is 
caught on a merry-go-round of business and 
social activity—and the fun is gone. He is 
opposed to war, but we have war. War is 
often mistakenly regarded as another unac- 
countable, natural phenomenon, like the 
growth of a little seed into a big watermelon; 
the birth of a baby or an elephant; the flight 
of a bird. Liberty, Employment, and No 
More Wars, p. 31.) 

Briefly examining the reasons for our 
predicament, we must go back a few million 
years. Mankind, our scientists agree, is a 
species of animal evolved in a manner still 
unexplained from extinct wild creatures. 

Man’s physical structure closely resembles 
that of all other mammals. Each of us goes 
through an evolutionary process, from a cell 
smaller in size than a pinhead, passing 
through the period of birth and ending with 
death. We retain through life muscles to 
wag a tail or move the ears. We never got 
over being animals. For millions of years, in 
fact, for more than 90 percent of the time 
man has been on earth he lived as a savage 
hunter. Slowly and tediously through the 
centuries he gradually learned from his ex- 
perience and environment. 

Civilization is not inborn. Had we born 
in Africa a thousand years ago we would 
talk and act as the Africans did then. We 
should have believed as they did. Actually, 
we have little personal responsibility for our 
ideas or notions. We had nothing to do 
with them. They are imposed upon us by 
the time and the environment in which we 
live. (Liberty, Employment, and No More 
Wars, pp. 40-41.) 


In reviewing Mr. Quinn’s previous 
background, I find that he was Director 
of the War Production Drive in the War 
Production Board from the middle of 
1943 until the end of 1944. During this 
period he apparently organized the T. 
K. Quinn Co. as industrial consultants 
and proceeded to publish, as a pri- 
vate venture, material which he had 
assembled in his capacity in the WPB. 
Former Congressman Jerry Voorhees, 
of California, excoriated Mr. Quinn 
on the floor of the House for the 
improprieties of his conduct while serv- 
ing the Government—see CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 91, part 1, pages 822-— 
825 and volume 91, part 10, page A1282. 
He said: 

The war-production drive was established 
in March 1942 by Donald M. Nelson, then 
Chairman of the War Production Board. Its 
first Director was Michael W. Straus, now As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, who was borrowed from the Interior 
Department by the War Production Board 
in March 1942 to organize the drive and the 
labor-management committee function. 
After 8 or 9 months, when the drive was well 
organized, Mr. Straus returned to the In- 
terior Department and was succeeded as Di- 
rector by Mr. William Marshall, a vice presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Co. Mr. 
Quinn did not come on the scene until the 
middle of 1943, when Mr. Marshall found it 
necessary to devote his full time to his work 
in Pittsburgh. 
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Prior to the time that Mr. Quinn had any 
connection with the war-production drive, 
the war-production-drive headquarters had 
worked out a full program of committee aids 
and services and of procedures for establish- 
ing and operating the committees. Although 
all this material and information is available 
from the War Production Board to whom- 
ever asks for it, nevertheless, this program 
and these procedures are now being sold 
privately in a manual being offered by the 
T. K. Quinn Co. 

I cite this record simply to show that, 
prior to the connection of Mr. Quinn with the 
war-production drive, its program was fully 
developed and operating. It is that program 
and the techniques developed mainly by his 
predecessors, and wholly by Government em- 
ployees, through the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds, that Mr. Quinn now appears to 
be attempting to exploit privately. 

Shortly after Mr. Quinn received his ap- 
pointment as Director General of the war- 
production drive the Quinn Co. soon devel- 
oped a keen interest in the business of serv- 
ing labor-management committees and 
charging for their services. Various mem- 
bers of the staff of the war-production drive 
were approached to join the staff of the 
Quinn Co., and at least one of them did. 
Records that could be of value to the Quinn 
Co. were apparently scanned and copied. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, p. 823.) 

This manual was not printed by the Gov- 
ernment, but was printed privately and is 
now being offered at $5 per copy to the pub- 
lic under the title “The Original Labor-Man- 
agement Committee Manual,” by the T. K. 
Quinn Co. 

The other interesting item is that, in his 
letter soliciting all of the Government-spon- 
sored committees and dated December 15, Mr. 
Quinn, on the stationery of his private firm, 
announced his coming retirement from the 
War Production Board on January 1, 1945, 
and announced that the War Production 
Drive Section of the War Production Board 
would soon terminate its activities and would 
be disbanded with victory in Europe. This 
announcement made by Mr. Quinn on his 
private stationery in a letter in which he re- 
ferred to himself as a public official had at 
that time not been made by the War Produc- 
tion Board. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 91, 
p. 824.) 


The material which follows compares 
statements made during his appearance 
before the Joint Committee last Febru- 
ary with statements from his own writ- 
ings: 

In the meantime, the antitrust laws should 
be strengthened in every possible way, and 
all other means taken to restore genuine 
and full freedom of opportunity and enter- 
prise (hearings, p. 519). 


In 1943, when Mr. Quinn wrote Lib- 
erty, Employment, and No More Wars, he 
believed that the antitrust laws were out- 
moded and that they were preventing the 
efficient and proper operation of our 
economy. 


It was not a steady continuation of the 
same old unrestricted competition. As early 
as 1890 it became evident that vicious com- 
petition could only result in wrecking all in- 
dustry. Cooperative agreements began to 
appear and to control prices, production, and 
management. Cooperation became, in fact, 
the new badge of sanity. As one of the re- 
sults was to raise prices at the expense of 
the consumer, the Government took a hand. 
The Sherman antitrust law was passed and 
the practices which were partly wise and in- 
evitable and partly destructive were all made 
illegal. 

For the past 40 years and more, we have 
lived in a period of industrial confusion. 
Industry was not legally permitted to be as 
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efficient as it might have been and unques- 
tionably we have not made the progress as 
a nation of which we are capable. We have 
an interesting illustration in a comparison 
with Germany. With little more than half 
our population and only a small percent of 
our resources and opportunities, Germany 
has forged rapidly ahead, except of course 
for the interruption of the World Wars, 
which she has fought almost single handed 
against all the Allies. In this current war 
Germany has demonstrated a remarkable 
capacity for industrial cooperation, self- 
sacrifice, hard work, meeting conditions and 
getting results which is the envy of the 
world. No—it is not all a simple matter of 
political manipulation by the fanatical Hit- 
ler. He and his gangsters could not have 
accomplished the results they have without 
the basic conditions which made them pos- 
sible. 

Let us inquire for a moment into the 
causes which retarded our natural industrial 
development. They did not stop it. We are 
the world’s leading industrial Nation today, 
with fabulous resources, and we enjoy the 
highest standard of living, but we have had 
to push against brakes constantly applied 
by Government and by the hangover of out- 
moded notions and actual mistakes and 
abuses. 

In large part the opposition comes from 
those who object to huge corporations and 
Big Business. There is a long list of rea- 
sons and causes and it is not easy to discover 
all of the truth or to know how to use it 
when it isfound. (Liberty, Employment, and 
No More Wars, pp. 10-11.) 

Consider the economic experience and 
facts. We have a large number of indus- 
tries in which an appreciable percentage of 
the total business is done by 1 to 4 or 5 
individual corporations. In any mass-pro- 
duction industry, a single company with 
from 2 to 10 times the volume of any of its 
competitors, has a low, basic cost and, in 
the case of consumer goods, a public recog- 
nition and good will, which no small pro- 
ducer can possibly match. Under these cir- 
cumstances, trade understandings and 
cooperation in some form are the only way, 
under the sun, of keeping the smaller com- 
petitors alive. Is it possible that our poli- 
ticians and lawmakers are so economically 
uninformed that they do not know this? 
Mass production, where machines are used 
to a considerable extent, lowers cost amaz- 
ingly. 

The old theory of unrestricted competition 
was that it lowered prices to a point just 
far enough above the cost of production to 
assure a small margin of profit. Actually, 
as we have learned over and over and over 
again from experience, unrestricted compe- 
tition forces prices down to a level which is 
less than the actual cost of production. 
The explanation is simply in the increasingly 
high proportion of fixed costs such as build- 
ings, machinery and tools, depreciation and 
interest on investment. It is cheaper to 
run the modern, mass-production, average 
factory at a loss of from 10 percent to 20 
percent of sales volume, than not to run the 
factory at all. For even when the factory 
is idle such costs as depreciation, interest, 
and taxes continue. Therefore, in any com- 
petitive fight the lowest economic price level 
is from 10 percent to 20 percent under cost. 
This means that the company with the 
greatest resources, that is, the largest, best- 
financed company, which can outlast the 
others, is bound to win at the end of any 
competitive war. It also means that in a 
price war competitors would fight on, gradu- 
ally exhausting capital until the bitter end. 

Is this the kind of competition which our 
well-intentioned Department of Justice is 
currently trying to restore? There are cases 
pending now which will result, if the De- 
partment prevails, in breaking up price and 
volume understandings and restoring un- 
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restricted competition. When it comes, the 
little fellow will either be wiped out entirely 
or join with others to form larger singie 
units. Thus the prosecutions only acceler. 
ate the trend toward larger and still larger 
corporations, Warfare always favors the 
strong and powerful. 

This is the heyday of mass production anq 
big business. Big business prospers because 
it attains lower, relative total costs. The 
secret of the lower cost is primarily in the 
volume of business handled with the same 
or less proportionate overhead charges jn 
production and sales and also in the savings 
inherent in machine production and the 
division of labor. One of the greatest socia| 
assets we have as a Nation is these large low. 
cost, efficient production units. They neeq 
improvement, greater social conscience, anq 
must learn to cooperate with others for the 
common good; but they should not be de. 
stroyed or their constructive, capital struc- 
tures weakened. (Liberty, Employment anq 
No More Wars, pp. 81-83.) 

Competition is war. The gangster is a 
warrior. He goes to the individual laundry 
shop which has not yet been taken into a 
chain like the grocery store, the drugstore, 
the shoe store, liquor store, variety, 5 and 10, 
etc., “pay me,” he says to the owner, “$50 
@ month and I’ll see that no new laundries 
come into this district.” (Good economics, 
if one is enough.) “Your prices can be 
raised to the level of our standard without 
fear of losing business, because we do not 
permit it and if you don’t succeed here, or 
lose your lease, we'll find you another non- 
competitive spot.” He promises these con- 
ditions and makes good on his promise. One 
or more competitors could easily lower prices 
and fight, with the blessing of our antitrust 
laws, until all were bankrupt. Bankruptcies 
in our society are ordinary, legitimate af- 
fairs like clam bakes. Society does not realize 
that eventually it pays for all these failures. 
(Liberty, Employment and No More Wars, p. 
90.) 

Economic concentration and restraints of 
trade are obstacles to the growth of small 
business, as the Committee believes. But 
competition is the greatest obstacle. Under 
competitive conditions the large and strong 
survive and so, of course, the emphasis and 
effort is put upon becoming large and strong. 
If the competition which so many of our 
politicians and theorists think they want, 
were actually effective today, the result would 
be to put many more small concerns out of 
business. Does anyone suppose that in 4 
competitive dog fight small steel companies 
could outlast U. S. Steel and Bethlehem? 
If General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler went 
out to gobble up the remaining 13 percent of 
the automobile industry, which they do not 
now have, who could stop them in a price 
war? Similarly, General Electric and West- 
inghouse are the strongest in the electrical 
field, Du Pont in chemicals, Standard Oil in 
oil, etc., etc. Only to the extent that in- 
dustrial companies get together and reach 
livable understandings do any small com- 
panies find it possible to exist at all. 

At the only NRA session which I ever at- 
tended we were treated to an exhibition by 
a@ group of small incandescent lamp manu- 
facturers whose complaint was that General 
Electric and Westinghouse prices were 00 
low. (The quality is certainly equal or bet- 
ter as Government reports show.) Our De- 
partment of Justice is now prosecuting the 
manufacturers under the antitrust law 
which the Temporary Nationai Economic 
Committee wants more rigidly enforced. 
Every intelligent manufacturer knows pe!- 
fectly well that if the price harmony among 
them is broken up and a commercial wat 
ensues, every one may be wiped out except 
General Electric and Westinghouse; only thé 
large companies will be selling above cost. 
That is the way competition works. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied indefinitely. 
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(Liberty, Employment and No More Wars, pp. 
113-114.) 


A new era of teamwork is upon us. It is 
absurd to treat every effort at cooperation as 
q restraint to trade. Many of them are help- 
fu] and constructive. To discourage them is 
to interrupt and impede industrial produc- 
tion and prosperity. Our so-called antitrust 
jaws do not stop anyon@ from following the 
price leadership of a competitor, simply as 
the exercise of his individual judgment. 
There is nothing to prevent price discussions 
among competitors so long as there are no 
actual agreements. These laws have had the 
effect in many cases of preventing cost re- 
ductions and disrupting employment. Of 
course, this was not intended, but the bad 
effect followed from the effort to preserve the 
old competition in a cooperative age. The 
antitrust laws have also been used to help 
the proper development of certain industries, 
to prevent cruel and wasteful competition, 
and to prevent enterprises, big and small, 
from cooperating. Intended originally, only 
to protect the consumers, they have been 
used for these other purposes purely by 
judicial interpretation. 

All competition is not good competition, 
nor is all cooperation or even monopoly bad 
cooperation or bad monopoly. Such free en- 
terprise as we may continue to hope for may 
best be promoted by friendly supervision. 
It is a grave mistake for the Government to 
be hostile and punitive, and to prevent eco- 
nomic, voluntary cooperation. We are now 
over 60 years behind Germany in capitalizing 
on the power of cooperative endeavor. (Lib- 
erty, Employment, and No More Wars, pp. 
190-191.) 

Germany started its organization along co- 
operative lines, introduced social legislation 
comparable to that of our New Deal in the 
United States 60 years later, and absorbed 
militant socialism. It is a little difficult for 
us to realize now that Germany had old-age 
insurance, sickness insurance, and even un- 
employment insurance so long ago. The 
fear of old age, sickness, and unemployment, 
like the sword of Damocles, hung over the 
heads of the masses of people engaged in 
industry in certain other countries and un- 
doubtedly made them a little less loyal than 
the Germans have been to their more pa- 
ternal government. 

Instead of fighting and contending against 
the corporate organization of industries, the 
German Government encouraged it. There 
was no hangover of individualism or eco- 
nomic freedom in opposition. Consolida- 
tion, combination, and even trusts followed 
but they were all under effective government 
supervision and control. Thus, in Germany, 
the individualistic age of laissez faire and 
everybody for himself gave way to a form of 
cooperative organization where everybody 
was required to work but was also guaran- 
teed the right to live. 

What died in the recent surrender of 


France was the era of extreme individualism 
there, just as other eras have passed before. 
This is most significant in the synopsis of 
events leading up to our situation today. 


(Liberty, 
Pp. 220.) 


Employment, and No More Wars, 


M ; Quinn testified before the commit- 
ee that: 

Our national policy should be directed 
toward the active encouragement of new ven- 
tures, of the genuinely independent, and 
Most efficient medium-sized firms, and the 
“iscouragement of the multiple-line giants 
er Wn huge through acquisition and absorp- 
‘ons that should, for them, be made illegal. 
‘hey should be forced, wherever possible 
and practicable, to decentralize physically 
“id financially (hearings, p. 519). 


Liberty, Employment, and No More 
vars, Mr. Quinn said: 
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Most all of this is the result of the working 
out of natural economic law and all the 
manmade laws in the world won’t change it. 
Why not accept Ford, General Motors, United 
States Steel, General Electric Du Pont, A 
T. & T., etc., as the national economic assets 
they are. Of course, these types of concerns 
got 80 percent of the war orders. Who in 
the world should the orders be given to? 
Let us fear for performance on the other 20 
percent, not on the 80 (pp. 115-116). 

There are, of course, many ways to pro- 
ceed and dozens of plans can and probably 
will be conceived, but they are all hopeless of 
accomplishment as long as we continue to 
believe that the resurrection of old-style 
competition offers any real hope. 

If we really believe it possible or desirable 
to break the Du Pont Co., for instance, into 
10 or 20 small companies, or General Motors, 
or Westinghouse, or United States Steel, etc., 
regardless of manufacturing costs and effi- 
ciencies and get better results, we have 
missed the whole point of our new coopera- 
tive era of mass production and mass distri- 
bution, with more goods for more people at 
less cost. Imagine trying to live and com- 
pete with a postwar Germany, or postwar 
England, organized as Germany is now and 
as England surely will be, on a huge collec- 
tive basis, getting the lowest costs through 
large industry and big business and the 
highest possible division of labor. Small 
business has its proper place where there are 
no cost savings in mass production or mass 
distribution, or where such savings are neg- 
ligible. Purely financial business combina- 
tions, forced in many instances by our anti- 
trust laws, may be efficiently decentralized 
when and if our Government permits coop- 
erative agreements, subject to regulation in 
the public interest. Those who loudly advo- 
cate the cause of small business simply be- 
cause of the larger number of votes involved, 
are not helpful. The best argument for 
small business, that is, decentralized busi- 
ness, is that owners, managers, and workers 
can know each other, be human, and make 
social adjustments around their daily work 
which will give it meaning and purpose (pp. 
118-119). 

I agree with Senator O’MAHONEY’s conclu- 
sion that we have mistakenly treated large 
industrial corporations as though they were 
clothed with natural human rights instead of 
having only the rights which the people, act- 
ing through their Government, see fit to be- 
stow upon them. Individuals and local gov- 
ernments can no longer cope with the big 
national corporations. True, too, is the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion that the business of these 
huge private industrial corporations can no 
longer be considered private. The man has 
been losing out to organizations of men. 
(Certainly this is a cooperative age.) Do you 
think it can be taken by the neck and forced 
back by artificial law into the individualistic 
age? Corporate concentration has proceeded 
only in relatively small part because there 
was no national incorporation law. In much 
larger part it has proceeded in conformity 
with natural economic law around machines, 
the steam engine, and €lectrical power (pp. 
121-122). 


Mr. Quinn is fond of comparing busi- 
nesses with various-sized animals. In 
Giant Business the author’s note con- 
tained the following: 


The grand proposition that a thing is not 
evil simply because it is big is being ad- 
vanced by self-serving interests as though 
they were dealing with harmless static busi- 
ness giants when, in fact, “there ain’t no such 
animal.” No one assumes that comfortable 
position when a big tiger or leopard escapes 
from a zoo and goes on a free-enterprising 
spree. Without benefit of a public-relations 
department or paid advertising, they are 
known to be attractive, dangerous, predatory 
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animals, safe enough perhaps among their 
own kind, but death itself in a community 
dedicated to the preservation and progress 
of the little fellow and to his freedom and 
opportunity. 


Contrast this statement with what he 
said in 1943: 


The confusion between big and little busi- 
ness and free private enterprise is a little 
beyond me. I gather that the report (Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee) favors 
freedom for all business from arbitrary con- 
trol by either private organization or public 
organization. We are to make the economy 
democratic. This appears to mean enforcing 
antitrust laws and hampering big business 
but favoring and encouraging little business 
in every feasible way. I also am very sym- 
pathetic toward little children, little dogs, 
little business—in fact, anything little. But 
the effort to make little successful in com- 
parison with big in modern times is pure 
humbug. How much better to let big busi- 
ness get just as big as it economically can 
as long as it behaves itself and is not built 
on purely financial advantage, and police 
and control it when it runs afoul of the 
public interest. Individuals are thus treated. 
Society is strengthened by supporting and 
helping the strong and efficient members, 
like Senator O’Manoney, for example. It 
does not fatally hamper or try to destroy him 
so long as he obeys the good law and ob- 
serves the public interest. So it should be 
with respect to corporations, big and little, 
without standing in the way of natural eco- 
nomic evolution. (Pp. 123-124, Liberty, Em- 
ployment, and No More Wars.) 

Today’s vision of America’s industrial 
future is clouded and confused by the fact 
of huge and still growing corporations, on 
the one hand, and our sentimental and 
ideological heritage of preference for smaller 
units on the other. Actually, there is noth- 
ing substantial in the present practice or 
the projected future to encourage the notion 
that the century trend will be reversed in 
the postwar period. The war has developed 
a number of new giants, and giants continue 
to be the rule. A number of well-meaning 
politicians are indeed urging the restoration 
of small business and perhaps getting some 
uninformed votes thereby. They mistakenly 
propose greater competition for that pur- 
pose, despite the plain and proven fact that 
the old-style competition has failed as a 
constructive force in this new day. If it is 
further encouraged, then the trend toward 
larger units will be further accelerated as 
it has during the past 50 years. (Liberty, 
Employment, and No More Wars, pp. 129- 
130.) 

Instead of looking vaguely to the restora- 
tion of past conditions for a solution of 
modern problems, we would do much better 
to face the facts and deal with realities. 
And the reality is a new age of cooperation 
with huge corporations and millions of em- 
ployees and the public, all dependent upon 
each other. These corporations have be- 
come, in effect, great social units with new 
responsibilities to the public. They cannot 
engage in commercial wars to kill each other. 
The public could not stand that cost. Ques- 
tions of how to make the most of them con- 
structively, in the general interest as well 
as in the interest of their owners, operators, 
and employees, should receive our attention. 
Only the foolhardy would seek to destroy or 
hamper them unnecessarily. Essentially, 
they are servants, not masters, and that is, 
among the most forward looking of them, 
their own conception and outlook. (Liberty, 
Employment, and No More Wars, pp. 131- 
132.) 


Mr. Quinn, in his presentation to the 
committee, recommended progressive 
taxes on corporations. He said: 
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Corporate taxes should be graded gradu- 
ally upward as are personal income taxes 
so that as little as 10 percent would be as- 
sessed against profits of $10,000 and as high 
as 75 percent when profits reach a billion 
dollars a year (hearings, p. 519). 


In Liberty, Employment, and No More 
Wars, Mr. Quinn took exactly the op- 
posite position. In fact, he said that 
taxes should not discriminate against 
bigness, as shown in the quotations 
which follow: 

Collectively, all business is our business. 
It belongs to America and Americans. We 
all profit by it. Why do you suppose our 
living) standards are the highest in the 
world? If you think that big business is 
owned by too few people and ownership 
should be more equitably distributed, I agree 
and point to the tax laws which are accom- 
plishing that result in the good American 
evolutionary way. I refer now to income 
and inheritance taxes, not to any extra bur- 
densome taxes which discriminate unfairly 
against our large industrial and commercial 
companies merely because they are doing a 
good job. That’s like trying to build a bet- 
ter country by destroying or weakening the 
best things in it. It’s the best men and 
women, the most able, hardest working and 
public spirited corporations upon whose 
shoulders our strength and prosperity de- 
pends. They lay golden eggs. What pos- 
sible sense is there in damaging them? They 
are parts of all of us and we of them (pp. 
119-120). 

Let us highly favor the equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and preserve all the virtues 
of democracy in this country, including eco- 
nomic freedom, a meaningful life for every 
citizen of our Republic, but let us oppose un- 
fair taxes, persecution, and unwarranted 
Government restrictions that tend to destroy 
uselessly our great, economic industrial and 
commercial organizations. Moreover, let us 
oppose the vain, costly, artificial attempts to 
preserve inefficiency, incompetence, and piti- 
fully smali business in this new collective 
era. More construction, less destruction, 
should be the rule (p. 116). 


Mr. Quinn, in his presentation before 
the joint committee in February, made a 
new suggestion: namely, that— 

Any remaining corporations with $250 mil- 
lion or more in gross assets, or more than 10 
percent of the business in any major line, 
should be declared to be inevitably affected 
with a public interest. For each of these, at 
least, one new director should be appointed 
by the President of the United States, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, and be in no 
way under any private influence. These di- 
rectors, representing the public, would to- 
gether constitute a national board of public 
directors where all of the policies and prac- 
tices of the individual giants would be aired. 
The directors would be required through an 
effective central organization to widely pub- 
licize all irregular practices, coercion, undue 
advantages taken, illegal, and unjust actions 
or contracts, bring to bear the full weight of 
public opinion in the public interest, and 
continually recommend remedial legislation 
to the Congress (hearings, p. 519). 


I was amazed to find that, while Mr. 
Quinn is now apparently concerned with 
the encroachment of big business on our 
democratic political institutions, in Lib- 
erty, Employment, and No More Wars 
he proposed the creation of an economic 
senate to be appointed by big business 
which would, among other things, oper- 
ate our social security system. He said: 


While we build mental windmills of out- 
moded competition and vainly enact laws 
and spend time and money thoughtlessly to 
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prevent our economy from evolving natural- 
ly, we neglect conditions which could occupy 
us to much better advantage. Shall our 
economy meantime gradually drift along 
with its inseparable social aspects and at- 
tendants into more and more political con- 
trol? Must we continue to depend upon 
political, bureaucratic policemen for the reg- 
ulation which can only be intelligently and 
constructively managed by economic opera- 
tion? 

Industry and commerce—and perhaps later 
the farm groups (all those who construc- 
tively may provide employment) should or- 
ganize, just as soon as possible, not as a 
resolutions or debating society for members 
to hear each other’s speeches, and take no 
organized cooperative action, but to prepare 
to meet together the economic problems of 
the future which cannot possibly be met in 
any other way, except by governmental con- 
trol and more political regimentation. Labor 
need not be initially included, except to the 
extent that labor is itself an employer and 
therefore responsible for providing jobs. The 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
must present a common, unified front. In 
the presence of the threatening political 
bureaucracy, their differences are childish. 
From this start they could well elect an eco- 
nomic Senate, generally coordinating all of 
the Nation's activity in production and trade. 
Farm employers might later be represented 
(pp. 132-133). 

We need have little fear over the effec- 
tiveness of such an economic organization. 
The public will judge accurately whether it 
is impartial and unselfish and public opinion 
in this country is the music to which all of 
our performers must dance. 

The economic Senate could be supported 
by executive committees chosen from differ- 
ent industries. This would amount to an 
industrial, business government with the 
minimum necessary centralization, quite be- 
yond anything heretofore realized or pro- 
jected. It would not need nor would it have 
mandatory power of any kind outside its 
membership but would be based entirely 
upon mutual interest and teamwork. The 
Officers of the economic Senate would be 
chosen by representatives of the various in- 
dustries associated together as supporting 
groups. These representatives, in turn, 
would be elected by the member companies 
in each industry. Questions of general policy 
should, of course, be decided by majority vote 
of all members but questions of fact and 
those requiring special technical or profes- 
sional knowledge must be decided by ap- 
pointed specialists responsible to the gov- 
erning Senate and through it indirectly to 
the whole membership and the public (pp. 
133-134). 

It is precisely at this point that industry 
through its economic senate must act if it 
is to fulfill its social mission. If industry 
fails to act collectively in some manner, as 
it has failed heretofore, then we may surely 
anticipate that Government will eventually 
act. Unfortunately, governmental action in 
this field is usually mistaken because poli- 
ticians are not economists or businessmen. 
Government, being commercially inexperi- 
enced, is inclined to try stunts with such 
disastrous results as those involved in the 
gold tinkering fiasco. So in addition to the 
insurance against totalitarian political ruler- 
ship, which a separate industrial social or- 
ganization would provide, we need its pro- 
fessional and technical knowledge and quali- 
fications. 

Questions of general public policy that 
are not involved in professional qualifica- 
tions and depend wholly on personal prefer- 
ence, dictated by no economic law, may be 
decided by majority vote and left to the 
governmental field. Here with superior but 
essentially negative power the Government 
would outline the area and framework of 
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our lives. The constructive or positive, eco. 
nomic government, through its senate with. 
out mandatory power could be more per. 
manent and largely self-perpetuating, con. 
sisting of men best qualified by training ang 
experience for the general direction of the 
various productive and social activities of the 
country. 

The political government, exercising in. 
hibitory, and where absolutely necessary, 
regulatory power only, would continue, of 
course, to be elected as it is now at frequent 
intervals by the majority vote of all our 
citizens, having general supervisory power, 
the final decision on national policies anq 
the absolute veto but preferably less admin. 
istrative or executive power. 

This is a form of dual government—a 
positive, constructive one and a negative, 
inhibitory one, toward which we should 
gradually tend. It would, in many respects, 
be like the very efficient, successful govern- 
ment of the old Roman Republic which 
lasted so many centuries. The Roman Sen- 
ate was in those days the constructive power, 
represesnting the various national interests, 
and the people’s tribunes represented the 
negative authority, with absolute veto power, 
and were therefore superior to all other 
officers. The tribunes were elected by all 
the people but they had no administrative 
power. This government finally failed be- 
cause the Roman Empire spread over such 
a vast area that the tribunes ceased to rep- 
resent all the people, having no adequate 
means of communication or transportation. 
For 300 years this form of government kept 
the civilized world in peace, 

Thus our objective should be private own- 
ership and operation, subject to necessary 
governmental restraint, and a liberal, capi- 
talistic society in a democracy with a large 
prosperous middle class with every family 
able to provide for its reasonable, cultural 
needs. 

Under such a balanced government, indus- 
try and commerce would be self-operating 
and largely self-disciplining and self-con- 
trolled. It would assume general responsi- 
bility for the constructive part of living and 
take hold of such old, recurring problems as 
booms and depressions (pp. 178-180). 


It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Quinn’s proposal for an economic Senate 
with this paragraph from his testimony 
before the joint committee: 

Essentially, the difference now between 
our system and Russia's is that we still have 
political freedom and a degree of economic 
freedom, at least at the consumer retail level, 
whereas the Russians are completely subject 
to a single, concentrated, nonrepresentative 
authority—the Kremlin. Politically, we 
have representative authority concentrated 
in Washington and in the 48 States of the 
Union. Economically, we have about 250 
major centers of private, nonrepresentative 
authority. These are the huge corporations 
that are gradually assuming political as well 
as economic roles. They were never contem- 
plated by our Founding Fathers, nor is there 
any provision for their commanding posi- 
tions in our basic law. Nevertheless, they 
are more intimately related to our daily lives 
than the political authorities. For they 
largely determine, directly or indirectly, 
where and how we work, for whom, how 
much we are paid, our housing, the goods 
we consume, travel, entertainment, etc. Un- 
less this picture is grasped one cannot hope 
to understand our society (hearings, p. 519). 


While Mr. Quinn now suggests adding 
public directors to the boards of corpora- 
tions, he did not believe that political 
management would be helpful when he 
included the following in Liberty, Em- 
ployment, and No More Wars: 

Similarly, in the case of the Securities and 
Exchange Act, the Commissioners have gon 
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e beyond the original intent of publiciz- 
ing financial facts and preventing fraudulent 
representations and bad practices. They 
consider that they are required to control 
management by changing and opposing the 
plans of those placed in charge by the stock- 
nolders, directors, and managers and to re- 
form the financial structure of corporations. 
The effect is to disturb security and confi- 
dence by making success or failure depend 
upon politically appointed commissioners 
rather than upon business managers. Here 
we have another illustration of good inten- 
tions by hard-working but inexperienced 
public officials who are trying conscientiously 
to make their interpretation of private en- 
terprise serve the common good by tackling 
an overwhelming task that is too much for 


them (p. 194). 


In, I Quit Monster Business, Mr. Quinn 
indicted big business “because it is caus- 
ing a dependent society where only 
masses count, genuine individual free- 
dom languishes, and opportunity and ex- 
pression are restricted.” (Foreword by 
the author.) ‘This point of view was ex- 
pressed again in Giant Business when he 
said: 

The method of handling mass-production 
workers in huge corporations and treating 
them as mere impersonal labor, rather than 
as human beings, practically precludes their 
advancement to executive positions of any 
kind (p. 45). 

There are tens of thousands of promising 
young men in monster-big corporations who 
never get @ chance and whose talents are 
lost to society because of the complex nature, 
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standardized routines and oversize of these 
organizations (p. 49). 

Whatever laurels American industry can 
claim for its management in material tech- 
nology, it has certainly failed in its human 
relations with its employees, as the exist- 


ence of large and strong labor unions now 
so conclusively proves. The gains of labor 
and human welfare have had to be made 
by force or the threat of it, and against the 
strong opposition, particularly of giant, im- 
personal corporations. Labor unions, once 
established, can hardly be expected to dif- 
ferentiate, in pressing their cause, between 
large and small corporations (p. 50). 


Mr. Quinn’s own rapid rise in the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. belies these statements. 
He completely refutes them by his own 
Writings. In, Liberty, Employment and 
No More Wars, he said: 

And now a word about personal opportu- 
nity. Enterprise is not necessarily stifled 
within big business; the contrary is true. 
Any man of genuine ability has a better 
chance in a big business than a small one; 
he's needed more. Many mistakes are made. 
Incompetents and misfits are everywhere, 
usually because they are mere personal fa- 
Vvorites, but that fact isn’t the final answer 
(p. 120), 

Our large corporations have worked out 
better than Government, practical ways and 
means of getting men to work together in a 


common cause. Indeed, they have done such 
& good job of it that human adjustments, 
“n equilibrium of desires and loyalties be- 
yond anything attained by Government have 


been achieved by private industry (p. 83). 

It may seem superficially that the day of 
Industrial and commercial corporate activity 
for deliberate social purposes as well as for 
Profits and dividends is far distant. But 
upon analysis it will be seen that we have 
already come much closer to this end than 
= think. Most of business, particularly big 
usiness, was being conducted very largely 
‘in the public interest before the war. In 
Wartime, strangely enough, corporate activity 
With but a few unfortunate exceptions is 
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exemplary. Products are of good quality and 
must be reliable; investors are practically 
guaranteed certain minimum dividends on 
war contracts; the necessary war materials 
ait being made to the best advantage in 
measured quantities at conveniently located 
places by qualified, well-paid people. And 
what is of the greatest social significance, 
every worker everywhere knows what he is 
doing, his work is appreciated, and he has 
the almost inestimable inner satisfaction of 
being an active partner in a worthy cause, 
a conscious part of a great purpose, the suc- 
cess of which is also dependent upon him 
(pp. 141-142). 


Contrast these statements with his tes- 
timony before the joint committee: 


The giant collectives certainly do not en- 
courage private initiative or price competi- 
tion. Neither do they curb monopolistic 
tendencies nor promote greater opportunity. 
On the contrary, concentrated economic pow- 
er imitates the dictators, crushes individual- 
ism, makes mere numbers out of people, and 
threatens our democratic institutions (hear- 
ings, p. 518). 


Mr. Quinn professes great concern at 
the fate of the individual in the large 
corporation. Yet, I wonder how real this 
concern is in view of this statement from 
Liberty, Employment and No More Wars: 


Populations, not individuals, make his- 
tory, and the character of population de- 
pends upon climate, soil and food supply. 
The most cursory review of the people of 
the world, their conduct and progress, should 
be convincing. All power is in the current 
of human thought and ambition. The his- 
tory of the world is the history of industry, 
arts, and commerce. Wars and revolutions, 
conquests and defeat, are merely the out- 
ward appearances, the signs or marks of the 
true history of the human race (pp. 60-61). 


Mr. Quinn deprecates industrial re- 
search by large corporations. In fact, 
in Giant Business: Threat to Democracy, 
he said: 


I know of no original product invention, 
not even electric shavers or heating pads, 
made by any of the giant laboratories or cor- 
porations, with the possible exception of the 
household garbage grinder, developed not by 
the research laboratory but by the engineer- 
ing department of General Electric. But the 
basic idea of this machine came from a 
smaller concern producing commercial 
grinders. It was hardly an original inven- 
tion (p. 117). 


Yet, in this same volume he said: 


I need not dwell upon the remarkable ma- 
terial achievements of the free-market cap- 
italistic system. Every popular publication 
in the land extols them to the skies in the 
zeaious promotion of the products of our 
machines. And they are all quite real. Pro- 
duction has increased to astronomic propor- 
tions and the welfare of our people has made 
remarkable gains. The real wages of the 
masses, measured in terms of what work- 
hours will buy, have more than quadrupled 
in the past century (p. 288). 


And in Liberty, Employment, and No 
More Wars he said: 


As for the kind of work that discovers new 
opportunities and new industries, it is best 
done today by great research laboratories by 
big business. The chances of a small opera- 
tor or an individual creating something to 
start a great, new industry are increasingly 
remote in our highly organized, complex so- 
ciety. But if it is felt that the lone indi- 
vidual is handicapped by being obliged to 
take his invention or creation to a big com- 
pany (and this is often the fact; the real in- 
ventors are seldom adequately rewarded), 
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then let him take it to a department of 
an economic senate. We don’t have to 
change the whole economic system. Sz:lf- 
regulating, intelligent business will find its 
way if only it is not artificially and unneces- 
sarily restricted by foolish laws and bureau- 
cratic rules made and upheld to preserve 
outworn competitions (p. 120). 


Mr. Quinn in Giant Business: Threat 
to Democracy, implies that contracts by 
big business are only obtained through 
favoritism. He said: 


Like so many other small businesses, the 
little agency has to break the crust of its 
competitive situation with some concession, 
bestowal of favor, or brilliancy before it can 
get into the big leagues and belong. J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, the biggest of the agencies, 
through a connection which I never under- 
stood, invariably had the accounts of the 
J. P. Morgan-financed companies (p. 164). 


Yet, in the same book he refutes this 
statement with the following advice 
offered to those who hope to secure the 
patronage of big business: 


If you have basic raw materials for sale, 
you had better go direct to the general pur- 
chasing agent, to whom you may ultimately 
be referred by any branch if the amount 
involved is large. If you can get a letter 
of commendation, recommendation, or in- 
troduction from an officer of the company, 
it may be helpful, providing there is noth- 
ing in it which indicates that the purchasing 
agent is asked to give you more than a 
hearing; they are often quite jealous of their 
prerogatives (p. 206). 


Mr. Quinn, in Giant Business, casts 
a serious reflection on our defense pro- 
gram and indirectly on the Congress of 
the United States. He said: 


It is the American public who will be 
called upon to protect the farflung proper- 
ties of the giant corporations. We are build- 
ing a $100 billion war machine. What a 
miracle it will be if we can avoid future wars 
with this combination of conditions. Much 
as we detest the imperialism of Joe Stalin, 
we can at least say that it is not our making. 
Our own force and power, which should give 
us no less profound concern, is of our mak- 
ing. How shall we answer for it to our Maker 
when it breaks loose upon the world? 

This means another runaround in a 
power-mad world. We seem to have learned 
nothing from the old, dead democracies or 
from the imperialisms of the past, which 
have always led tg devastating war (p. 292). 


In Liberty, Employment, and No More 
Wars he took a different position. He 
said: 

I have a friend who edits a little weekly 


paper. He had gone completely loco on 
the subject of the division of wealth. He 
hated Morgans, Mellons, Rockefellers, Du 


Ponts, and most all the rich—and he was 
blind to everything else. This war was just 
another capitalistic scheme to make money, 
so far as he was concerned. History, the 
rights of man, our democracy, American 
liberties, and all the cherished freedom 
which it took thousands of years to win, 
all meant little to him. He saw only @ 
capitalistic class struggle, and there were 
thousands like him. The British in particu- 
lar were said to be the arch conspirators with 
wholly selfish purposes (pp. 34-35). 


The Congress, in deciding to oppose 
godless communism, has not appropri- 
ated billions of dollars to defend the 
farflung properties of the giant corpo- 
rations. We all know that our force and 
power will only be used to protect our 
liberties. 
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Mr. Quinn, in Liberty, Employment, 
and No More Wars, proposed trying 
Members of Congress, whom he branded 
as isolationists, as war criminals. He 
said: 

To find Members of our Senate still talk- 
ing and acting as though they propose to 
revert to their old selfish, blind isolationism 
(sometimes misleadingly cailed noninterven- 
tionalism) and face the prospect of still 
another war is almost despairing. One won- 
ders what possible explanation they have in 
mind to make to the loved ones and mothers 
of sons who will never come back from this 
war. Could there be any crime greater than 
the one which these politicians under the 
cloak of Americanism appear ready to re- 
peat? Is it not time while we are thinking 
in terms of prosecuting the leaders in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan for their brutality, 
to plan proceedings against Members of our 
own Congress for their blind, selfish, stupid- 
ity? (p. 203). 


In Giant Business, Mr. Quinn endorses 
a proposal to require large corporations 
to secure Federal charters. He said: 

Those which remain too big must be 
taken in hand and forced to operate under 
Federal charters (p. 312). 


Yet in Liberty, Employment, and No 
More Wars, Mr. Quinn attacked this pro- 
posal, which had been included in the 
Report of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. Mr. Quinn said: 

Senator O’MAHONEY, chairman of the com- 
mitte, was strongly in favor of reviving free 
enterprise, free from interference by corpo- 
rate monopoly as well as Government offi- 
cials. But what an idle dream that is in 
this new era of great organization and col- 
lective enterprise. Federal incorporation of 
national corporations, as a remedy, has as 
much chance against the revolutionary eco- 
nomic trends of the past 50 years and more, 
as a lone soldier had against the German 
hordes (pp. 107-108). 


In I Quit Monster Business, Mr. Quinn 
included inefficiency in his indictment of 
the evils of big business. In Labor, Em- 
ployment, and No More Wars, he said: 

So far as I can find in the voluminous 
reports, it occurred to no one that there 
must be some basic reason of efficiency why 
large concerns could continue to grow, earn 
greater profits, and require no Government 
help. Comparisons were made of production 
costs only. Actually, the greater advantages 
of large companies will be found in the sell- 
ing costs, and selling costs are equal to or 
greater than production costs in most of our 
consumer goods lines. Also, the American 
public will wisely pay more for branded, 
quality goods and for the assurance that goes 
with reliable manufacturers. 


The investigators could have turned on 
the radio or read the advertisements in mag- 
azines and newspapers in which millions of 
dollars are invested every year. All of them 
testify to the immense advantage of product 
and company recognition nationally, which 
in the case of a new and small company is 
practically unattainable today. Mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution are a part of 
our new economic world. We cannot go back 
to small business and little operations in 
this new day (pp. 110-111). 

The basic fact is that taken as a whole, 
big business is most efficient. It can em- 
ploy better people, or at least pay more and 
therefore have a better chance of getting 
them. Even in certain lines where big busi- 
ness has no great production cost advantages, 
or none at all, it almost always has reputa- 
tion, prestige, and sales cost advantages. It 
is more difficult and expensive to sell un- 
known brands, and when a company or a 
brand becomes well and favorably known it 
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doesn’t remain small. These are facts, not 
theory. I know it from experience. Small 
producers know it, so do large producers. 
When they reach harmonious price under- 
standings by intelligent realization or agree- 
ment, within or without the law, allowances 
are frequently made and invariably requested 
which recognize that the small producer can- 
not get as much money for his product, re- 
gardless of quality. The presumption is 
against him. People just will buy the known, 
reliable thing when they can afford it. You 
do it, so do I. We do not always know or 
have the time or ability to inquire, so we 
put our trust in names and reputations. 
Think for a moment of watches and admit 
that you buy a name; of shoes, hats, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, cigarettes, 
toothpaste, building material, etc., etc., etc. 
The field includes just about everything, even 
milk and dairy products, under new and 
widely advertised names. These are con- 
sumer goods. In the case of durable goods, 
we have a similar situation. Reliability and 
dependence upon reputation and perform- 
ance make any gamble on the product of a 
little or unknown fellow unthinkable (pp. 
114-115). 

Increasing efficiency by a broad or narrow 
definition is at least one element in progress. 
We must recognize what the scientific meth- 
od has proved, that large industry is efficient, 
and not try, for purely political reasons, to 
restore an era that has passed by destroying 
today’s assets (p. 103). 


The following colloquy between Con- 
gressman KELLEY and Mr. Quinn, taken 
from the hearings of the joint commit- 
tee, is of interest: 

Representative Keititey. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to direct a question to Mr. Quinn. 
These monopolistic practices you set forth 
here, do they or do they not militate against 
the intent and the purposes of the Congress 
as set forth in the Full Employment Act; 
namely, that the objective should be the 
maximum employment, maximum produc- 
tion, and maximum purchasing power? 

Do you think those practices militate 
against the carrying out of the purposes and 
intent? 

Mr. QuINN. Yes, I do (hearings, p. 536). 


Yet, in Liberty, Employment, and No 
More Wars, Mr. Quinn said: 


Arthur T. Hadley contends, in his Eco- 
nomics: An Account of the Relations Be- 
tween Private Property and Public Welfare, 
that the increase in the size of industrial 
and commercial units has actually increased 
the ratio of wage payments to interest and 
dividends. In proportion to wages, profits 
were larger in the days of small factories 
and, of course, very much less was paid in 
taxes. The 1941 prewar taxes of many of 
our large corporations were equal to or great- 
er than the total amounts paid out in 
interest and dividends to stockholders. This 
ability to pay higher taxes, higher salaries 
and wages, and sometimes also higher divi- 
dends is due to greater efficiency and larger 
sales volume. And the increased volume is 
largely the result of lower prices. This need 
of lower prices to increase sales is an auto- 
matic incentive which largely replaces the 
need for the old-time destructive price com- 
petition between producers and sellers of the 
same kinds of products. Today the larger 
competition is not so much between the 
manufacturers of automobiles, of refrigera- 
tors or radios, of furniture, of houses, as it is 
between these various types of products for 
the consumer’s dollar (pp. 92-93). 


Mr. Quinn completed his testimony 
with this statement: 

One of the most dangerous of these ration- 
alizations, expressed at the hearing, regards 
the trend toward giant private concentrates 
as natural and therefore inevitable. It fol- 
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lows, unconsciously perhaps, the manner ang 
logic of Kar] Marx’s dialetic reasoning. What 
he predicted would undoubtedly have come 
true and capitalism would indeed have 
failed, except for the changes, improve. 
ments, and innovations we have wisely 
adopted. The doctrine of inevitability is 
fatalistic and fallacious. Why all of our ef. 
forts, our world building, our defense pro. 
gram, our hopes and aspirations if there js 
an unavoidable which is going to happen 
anyway? Every single act, every move we 
make denies its validity. “You can't do 
nuthin about it,’’ is a complete and cowardly 
surrender (hearings, p. 521). 


Yet, in Labor Employment, and No 
More Wars, Mr. Quinn once again took 
exactly the opposite point of view. He 
said: 

Corporate concentration by itself is gen. 
erally efficient in our modern world and un- 
der necessary regulation, in the public in. 
terest, may be highly beneficial as we have 
seen, particularly if it recognizes increasing 
social responsibilities. I am quite aware of 
the contrary contention that concentrated, 
corporate capitalism is not necessarily nat- 
ural and that the tendency to this opinion 
is based upon a false premise that has led 
away from the liberal toward the author- 
itarian conception of society. It is true that 
our progress heretofore has been in almost 
direct proportion to our freedom from bond. 
age and authority. But this refers prima- 
rily to political progress and avoids the basic 
distinction of whether the authority is one 
we help to establish by election or approval 
or whether it is forced upon us without rea- 
son, justication, or moral right. They are 
generalizations. One factory in a single lo- 
cality could make all the electric refrigera- 
tors this country needs, do it at less cost, 
and be socially efficient providing its em- 
ployees, owners, and managers had a rela- 
tionship to the work, and standing and 
associations in their daily lives which gave 
meaning and purpose to their existence and 
enterprise (p. 149). 


Mr. Quinn then would have appar- 
ently carried concentration to the point 
of one producer for the entire country. 

In 1943 he also said: 


Monopoly was seen to be an evil and as an 
antidote the antitrust laws were passed to 
enshrine the old competitive order and fix it 
on the future, regardless of growth, progress 
or evolution. Then natural law proceeded to 
make cynical jokes of our man-made anti- 
trust laws. Within the past 40 years there 
has been a veritable slaughter of small-in- 
dependent-business men. Corporations and 
combinations of them have grown by leaps 
and bounds, until the independent is the 
exception and the huge organization is the 
rule. Officially we have not yet recognized 
the immutability of the natural law. In- 
stead, we continue to fight it, superficially 
and hopelessly, of course; but the fight is 
kept up at tremendous and useless, legal 
expense. I hasten to say that it is not all 
wasted. Some combinations and artificial 
price boosting agreements and practices are 
clearly antisocial, as mere forms of com- 
mercial larceny. But the overall trend to- 
ward big business within limits which have 
not yet been set, and a constantly higher and 
further division of labor means lower factory 
costs and is inevitable in the progress of Clv- 
ilization. The fact that we have badly han- 
dled the accompanying social developments 
does not change, one whit, the inevitable 
trend (pp. 85-86). 

When we speak of the United States, its 
resources, abilities, and accomplishments, 
then Ford, General Electric, General Motors, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, United 
States Steel, du Pont, etc., are sources of 
American pride and strength as much 4s 
our great battleships, the George Washington 
and Golden Gate Bridges, the Smithsonian 
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Institution, or the Merrit Parkway. They are 
a part of this great country. Where would 
we be in this war without them? 

our Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clay- 
ton law were belated attempts to enforce the 
old competition. Both Federal laws were 
pased upon the assumption that competition 
was still the beneficent force that it was in 
the early days of industrial development. 
Their authors saw competition vanishing be- 
fore cooperation and consolidation and at- 
tempted by legal enactment to resurrect and 
revitalize it. They sought to break up trusts 
and combinations by law, as if legal enact- 
ments could change natural, economic laws. 
By prosecution and persecution industries 
may, indeed, be destroyed, the whole Nation 
may be plunged into disaster, but the old 
rugged individualism and unrestricted com- 
petition cannot be restored in this new age 


(pp. 83- 84). 


Mr. Quinn's statements completely dis- 
credit his testimony before the joint 
committee. 

May I repeat the chronology. He left 
big business in 1936, praised it in 1943, 
then in 1948 remembered that 8 years 
before he had left it because of its sins 
of commission and omission. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on June 11 at the national 
convention of the League of United 
Latin-American Citizens, held in Galves- 
ton, Tex. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRess BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, UNITED 
STaTES SENATE, DeMocraT, NEw MeExIco, 
AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF LATIN AMERICAN CITIZENS AT 
GALVESTON, TEX., JUNE 11, 1955 
It is indeed a real and sincere pleasure to 

address the convention of the League of 

United Latin American Citizens and to meet 


with friends whom in the course of my pub- 
lic and personal and private life, I have had 
the opportunity to know and to come to love. 
With all the sincerity at my command I tell 
you that Iam happy to have been invited to 


be with you and address you this evening. 

The League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens, as yOu all know, was founded on the 
basic premise that through united efforts 
and understanding, we veople of Latin 
AMerican descent would and could afford 
bur fellow Latin Americans in the United 
States the kind of leadership which can lead 
the way to a more wholesome life, not only 
for ourselves, but beneficial to the body eco- 


homic and politic of the entire United States. 
By wholesome life, I mean assuring all the 
benefits that rightfully accrue to every com- 


munity in this country of ours, which reach 

all the component parts of these communi- 

es and not only a select few. 

. The LULAC organization has demonstrated 
iat it does indeed offer the opportunity to 
exercise that kind of leadership. It is a non- 
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partisan organization with wideawake mem- 
bers who have the interests of the citizens 
at heart and who constantly have worked 
toward the well-being of this sector of our 
population. 

I wish to congratulate the leadership of 
the LULAC organization. Since its founda- 
tion, I believe I have known the majority 
of them and they have given their time and 
their money and their efforts and their 
hearts to improve and advance the welfare 
of their fellow Latin American citizens. I 
congratulate them, and I for my part, thank 
them for the many great accomplishments 
which they have achieved. 

We have been hearing a lot about the 
“wild frontier” and of a mythical character 
who has been transferred from a man—a 
historical figure—to a more or less fabulous 
Robin Hood of the West. You will hear more 
of the wild frontier but this is the last that 
I will mention Davy Crockett. 

I am glad to address your convention in 
the city of Galveston, because it was not 
too long ago that all the country that 
stretches from what is now New Orleans to 
Texas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, Sonora, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and California 
was a real frontier, and believe me, it was 
wild. But here in the city of Galveston, 
named after Bernardo de Galvez, probably 
the greatest figure in 18th century Spain, 
who as a youth and a real hero of the wild 
frontier roamed these parts for 12 years. 
The city of Galveston was founded by a 
small group of Americans who had been dis- 
turbed by the turbulence of the American 
Revolution and during the governorship of 
this same Bernardo de Galvez. They named 
the city after him because of the many kind- 
nesses which he extended them. They went 
even further—they asked him in a petition if 
he would give Spanish names to their homes 
so that they could in that way express the 
appreciation they felt for his heip. 

Bernardo de Galvez was a fabulous man. 
No disk jockey can make him famous. He 
established his fame by deeds which will 
ever be remembered. He came as a youth 
and fought in the wild frontier that I men- 
tion to you as second in command of the 
interior provinces which comprise this wild 
frontier. He led numerous expeditions 
against the Apaches and the Comanches and 
he was wounded—as a matter of fact at one 
time received many arrow wounds at the 
hands of the Indians at what is now Pecos, 
N. Mex. Later he became Governor of Lou- 
isiana, as I mentioned before. During that 
time and although the American history 
books fail to mention it, when Spain declared 
war on England, he aided the American 
colonies in their fight for freedom. He led 
successful expeditions and captured not Only 
Mobile and Pensacola, but went across to the 
Bahamas and the lower Mississippi and cap- 
tured them. Following this, he was ap- 
pointed Governer General of Cuba and he 
continued as Governor of Louisiana and the 
Floridas. On the death of his father, Matias 
de Galvez, who at that time was Viceroy 
of New Spain, or Mexico, Bernardo de Galvez, 
was appointed Viceroy and continued in 
command and administration of the gover- 
norship of Cuba, of Louisiana. He was a 
great administrator and his treatment of the 
Indian though firm was benevolent at the 
same time. 

At the age of about 42 years his health, 
having been weakened by the arduous cam- 
paigns, he died—but he left his name for- 
ever and it is a pleasure to speak in a city 
of this size and in this site which has been 
named after a real hero of the wild frontier. 


Now, there still remains a frontier and in 
exactly the same places which I mentioned. 
We have in this region in the Southwest 
some 3 million persons of Spanish and Mexi- 
can descent and it still remains a frontier 
because of the condition of the people; un- 
fortunately it is not a thing of which we can 
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be proud. It is a frontier of poverty but 
not of despair, but there is much to be done. 
In this frontier it is a very well known fact 
that a very large part of our fellow citizens 
finds itself in dire circumstances. In many 
instances this is due to the lack of language 
orientation, as to their rights as members of 
the community, and, more often than not, to 
a@ lack of counsel and advice regarding op- 
portunities for advancement such as jobs, 
education, public relations, and civic duties. 

This is a sphere in which it seems to me 
organizations such as the LULACS are nec- 
essary. For this reason, the subject of my 
discourse is the role that the wild frontier 
and the people who now occupy it can play 
not only in the domestic field but also in 
the international, and the necessity and the 
importance that organizations such as yours, 
the American GI Forum, and others be per- 
fected. 

I come here not to talk at you or down to 
you, but to visit with you and exchange a 
few ideas in the hope that some of the 
knowledge and experience which I have ac- 
quired over many years of public life, and 
some of the knowledge I have obtained from 
personally experiencing as a child and as a 
young man, and witnessing all my life the 
ills and unfortunate circumstances that be- 
set our people, that these may be of some use 
and perhaps assist you in the task you have 
before you—the continuing task of providing 
the leadership which our people so badly 
need and which can be of so much benefit to 
them, to you and to this great country which 
we love. 

We know that in the wild frontier poverty, 
disease, economic injustice—these are the 
very food which feed and nourish the can- 
cerous growth of communism. Communism 
is a problem to all of us, but the first prob- 
lem which we have here is first to see that 
people are well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
and then I can assure you that the next 
step will inevitably follow—that the eco- 
nomic and the political and social position 
which we desire and which we must insist 
on will be brought about. 


I am sure that the first generation of 
say, Italians, who came to this country 
worked hard, they lived in unfit places, they 
probably lacked for clothes—-I am sure they 
spent their last nickel, however, to help 
educate their children and now those chil- 
dred have become lawyers, doctors, and 
professional people, and they in turn have 
obtained for themselves political importance 
so now they need not ask anyone to defend 
their rights. As a result they are contribut- 
ing not only to increasing the national prod- 
uct of the United States and have become 
good citizens, but are assisting the United 
States in the foreign field, in the interna- 
tional field—not that they have become less 
Americans but that they have become greater 
Americans. 

I am sure that all of us are grateful that 
the Italian-Americans organized together 
and sent money and wrote letters to their 
families in Italy asking them to vote against 
the Communist Party candidates in the re- 
cent elections. We can thank them that 
Italy has not gone communistic. 

The problem is then, twofold. The first 
is to defend our political and economic and 
social rights to the best of our ability as 
the circumstances at the present time per- 
mit and at the same time do our best, 
through education and through political 
maneuvering, if mecessary, through the 
weight of numbers, to see that poverty and 
slums and disease is eradicated from this 
wild frontier. 

This can be done and it has been done 
to a large extent in some of our cities, but 
there is much left to be done. This neg- 
lected segment of our population must be 
made sound and wholesome and this only 
can be accomplished, in my opinion, by 
organizations which will have proper leader- 
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ship and will keep the interest of this group 
at all times. 

We have in this wild frontier many Sena- 
tors and many Congressmen, but in all this 
frontier only in New Mexico do you find a 
Congressman by the name of FERNANDEZ— 
only in New Mexico do you find a Senator by 
the name of Cuavez. But there is no reason 
why in this marvelous country of ours 
where we have the right to vote, where we 
have the right to express our opinions as 
we wish, why this wild frontier cannot have 
a Congressman from the El Paso district 
by the name of Garcia, nor why from the 
district in which Laredo, Tex., is located 
there cannot be a Congressman by the name 
of Terrazas. The congressional district 
which is now occupied by Congressman 
JAMES ROOSEVELT is 70 percent Spanish- 
speaking. There is no reason why a man 
by the name of Martinez cannot represent 
that district as well as a man by the name 
of RoosEvELT, particularly, and only if he is 
qualified and has the interest of our people 
at heart, and the people vote for him. 

There are many fine Congressmen and 
Senators who are very close personal friends 
of mine and with whom I must live in order 
to get along with in order to properly repre- 
sent my State because we have many similar 
problems and they occupy important com- 
mittees, but what I am saying is this—that 
when we have good persons who are qualified 
and know our problems, then we should have 
the opportunity to elect them to public office 
if we wish. 

Any Congressman, Senator, or Governor 
who does not respect the rights of these neg- 
lected citizens, then it should be firmly 
brought to his attention and they should 
be informed that the next time they come 
up for election they will not have the sup- 
port of this sector of the population. 


Let me tell you what took place one day 
not so long ago in New York. The Negroes 
there were not permitted to have jobs with 
the New York Telephone Co. They sent 
committees to see the officials. They were 
not received. They sent them letters. They 
were not answered. Finally, they sent them 
a letter and told them that on a certain 
day they would have a committee wait- 
ing to hear from the telephone company 
officials if they deemed it convenient, and 
on that day every Negro who owned a tele- 
phone in New York started dialing numbers 
at random. It so jammed the telephone 
exchanges that within 2 hours an official of 
the telephone company went to see the 
committee and invited them to come over 
to their offices and discuss the problem. All 
they wanted was for the telephone com- 
pany to remove this ban of Negro employees 
so that competent Negro girls who could 
speax English and enunciate properly, could 
at least be employed as telephone operators. 

Believe. me, it just took 2 hours of the 
combined efforts of the Negroes in New 
York to bring the mighty American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to their knees. 

That is what I say can be accomplished 
here and that is the kind of leadership the 
LULACS should provide. They should or- 
ganize the people and lead them and guide 
them and counsel them and defend their 
rights. Eliminate the poverty I speak of, the 
slums and the disease—all this can be done 
with the help of organizations such as yours. 


We must not overlook the international 
features of this wild frontier. Do not forget 
that we, after all, represent an outpost of 
the Spanish world, or maybe I should put 
that another way; that Mexico, Central 
America, and Latin America are merely an 
extension of our wild frontier. Think of 
what this means in the international field. 
We know that Communist Russia is exploit- 
ing the poverty and perhaps the discrimina- 
tion of various unfortunate parts of our 
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population—and don’t believe for a minute 
that we have a monopoly of this unfortunate 
situation. Don’t forget that the poor white 
people in the South are just as bad off as 
many of our people right here. And don’t 
forget that at the same time the poor Ne- 
groes in various parts of our country are 
also suffering equal hardships, and don’t for- 
get that many descendants of many races 
are suffering intolerable conditions in the 
slums of New York, Baltimore, Chicago, At- 
lanta, and even here in Texas. 

We do not have a monopoly on these con- 
ditions and it is these conditions which the 
Communists are exploiting for propaganda 
purposes in other parts of the world. 

They are using these weapons, these tools, 
and they are beating us at the game. We 
talk democracy—they talk poverty. We talk 
about freedom—they talk about the mis- 
treatment of GI’s of Latin and other mi- 
norities, the discrimination in schools and 
the reluctance of many communities to ac- 
cept integration. 

In this connection it is a well-known fact 
throughout the 20 Latin American Repub- 
lics that the inhabitants of these countries 
have always looked in respect to governmen- 
tal policies of the United States, whether it 
be at the local, State, or national level, in 
the sense of the treatment accorded their 
fellow Latins living within the boundaries 
of the United States. 

The Communist ideology has been exploit- 
ing any indiscretions on the part of that 
policy that would adversely affect the well- 
being of this numerous group in the United 
States. The consequences of such exploita- 
tion in the minds of 150 million Latin 
American neighbors we can all well under- 
stand. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a positive 
aggressive program designed to demonstrate 
to our neighbors to the south that the efforts 
of such organizations such as the League of 
the United Latin American Citizens toward 
a better understanding and solution of prob- 
lems would probably be a more useful ap- 
proach in international relations than the 
usual diplomatic representations. 

It is within this context that I personally 
feel that the usefulness of the LULACS can 
best be shown for our ideals, hopes, and 
aspirations for a better world. 


CIO Fair Labor Standards Committee’s 
Chairman Statement on Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, chairman, CIO Fair Labor 
Standards Committee, before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
recommending an increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour: 

The modernization of the minimum wage 
is urgently needed. Millions of workers are 
unable to share in our rising national wealth 
and income. - Their poverty and substand- 
ard conditions are a drain upon our public 
organizations and a drag upon our national 
economic activity, dangerously gnawing at 
its vitals. Our international prestige is be- 
ing underminded by the continued existence 
of these low-wage areas, 
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We are seeking improvements of wages for 
the econmically disfranchised. They are 
people who have been unable to organize and 
to press for their own advancement. These 
are the people who receive low wages anq 
substandard fringe benefits. Their lot is 
annually becoming relatively worse as the 
wage levels in American industry move 
ahead. We must not fear, as the employer 
representatives have urged, that the im. 
provement of the lot of these people yi 
generate a cycle of wage increases for the re. 
mainder of the American industrial popula. 
tion but rather must we be concerned with 
the disastrous national economic and sociaj 
effects of the lag in wages in these industries 
as wages and benefits increase in leading anq 
predominant ones, While we are discussing 
a rise in wages for these low-wage workers, 
new frontiers are being established by the 
automobile, steel, and other organized work. 
ers. These are here united in pleading with 
the Congress of the United States to narrow 
the gap and to make a modest improvement 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 so that these 
discriminated against may be brought more 
nearly abreast of the vast changes we have 
widely come to enjoy. 


I, THE PRESENT MINIMUM WAGE IS NOW opBso- 
LETE AND MODERNIZATION OF THE ACT Is 
ESSENTIAL 


In the discussion of the revision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1949, there is 
virtually no disagreement on one conclu- 
sion, namely, that the present minimum of 
75 cents is obsolete. The 75 cents has no 
tangible effect upon the current wage sched- 
ule and is tantamount to the absence of 
legislation. Conditions have advanced be- 
yond this level. The present administration 
finally recommended a 90-cent minimum, 
We believe this amount to be inadequate, 

We urge the universal $1.25 minimum not 
because it will eliminate all forms of sub- 
standard wages, but because it is a step 
toward the eradication of the worst forms of 
underpayment, discrimination and exploi- 
tation of the bargaining weaknesses of 
groups of American workers. Every objective 
analysis of the wage problems of 1955 de- 
monstrates the validity of the goal we have 
set in seeking the $1.25 minimum. 


ESTIMATED EFFECTS OF THE HIGHER MINIMUM 


Our estimates indicate that of the 22,200,- 
000 persons covered by the act on April 1954, 
3.56 million workers would be affected by 4 
$1.25 minimum, with an increase in payroll 
of less than 2 percent, or $1,636,000,000. In 
contrast, the 90-cent minimum would affect 
hardly 691,000 workers or less than 3.1 per- 
cent of the covered workers and produce 
raises of $124 million or less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent. A $1 minimum would 
affect less than 1,271,000 workers, who com- 
prise 5.7 percent of the employees and cost 
$348 million or four-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total payroll. A $1.10 minimum would 
affect less than 2,137,000 workers compris- 
ing less than 9.6 percent of the work force 
and increase payrolls by $727 million or nine- 
tenths percent. 

We are submitting in fact sheets No. 12 
and No. 21 a complete enumeration of the 
calculations upon which these conclusions 
have been obtained. We believe these to be 
conservative estimates of the direct impact 
of the minimum. They are derived primari- 
ly from a series of studies made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. As indicated 1 
fact sheets No. 12 and No. 21, the above 
figures result from four basic corrections in 
the BLS figures. (Fact sheet No. 12, PP: 
3-4, and appendix table 2 and fact sheet 
No. 21:) 

1. The first is for the elimination of 4?- 
prentices, beginners, handicapped workers 
and uncovered workers exempt from the 
minimum, and cases of noncompliance, 
revealed in prior studies by the BLS. 








1950 

9. The second is for the discrepancy be- 
tween the distribution of earnings reported 
py the BLS in its basic study entitled “Wage 
pistribution for Factory Workers, April 1954,” 
based on 4,000 plants and its individual in- 
dustry studies of straight-time earnings and 
‘average hourly earnings published 
monthly from payroll reports of 44,100 
plants. After correcting the latter for over- 
time and the payments for shift differential 
and extra pay for weekends and holidays, 
there is still a discrepancy of 5 cents per 
nour. The BLS special study shows a 
straight-time average for all manufacturing 
of $1.68 for April 1954 whereas the regular 
monthly report, after correction for over- 
time, shows an average of $1.75 and after the 
special allowances for night shift premium, 
etc, an average of $1.73, which is still 5 
cents higher than shown on the report on 
distributions. This discrepancy prevails for 
each region (fact sheet No. 12, table I, and 
appendix table 1). The discrepancy also ex- 
ists in the individual surveys for which com- 
parisons are possible. Here the difference 
petween the straight-time average hourly 
earnings and the adjusted average hourly 
earnings range up to 15 cents per hour (fact 
sheet No. 12, appendix table 3). The BLS 
estimates a difference in wage levels of 3 
cents, presumably ascribing the additional 
2 cents of the 5 cents to the technical fac- 
tors. We are therefore accepting the cor- 
rection for @ downward bias in the distri- 
bution study to be 3 cents. 

3. The law permits employers to count 
shift differentials in determining compli- 
ance with the statutory minimum. There- 
fore, in calculating the impact of a new 
minimum, the earnings inclusive of shift 


the 


differentials have to be considered. 

4. Another factor which would reduce the 
impact has heen the increases in average 
hourly earnings since April 1954 upon which 
the preceding figures were constructed. 
Straight-time average hourly earnings were 
then $1.75 and in April 1955 they were $1.81 
for manufacturing workers. The increases 


in the durable goods industry average was 
5 cents per hour and for nondurable goods 
industries, 5 cents; for nonmanufacturing 


industries, the following increases occurred 
in straight-time average hourly earnings 
between April 1954 and March 1955: Metal 
mining, 2 cents; petroleum and natural gas, 
4 cents; nonmetallic mining and quarry- 
ing, 4 cents; telephone, 6 cents; telegraph, 
7 cents; gas and electric utilities, 9 cents; 
wholesale trade, 5 cents; retail trade, 5 cents. 
All four corrections have to be made, 
substantial agreement exists on the magni- 
tude of the adjustments. The corrections 
are difficult to apply to the individual in- 
dustries without detailed studies. In addi- 
Non to the correction made for learners, ap- 
prentices, handicapped workers, and for low 
wages of uncovered workers, the necessary 
adjustments are as follows: Slightly less than 
1 cent difference in plant averages to ac- 


count for 


the payment of shift differen- 
tials; 3 cents downward bias in the dis- 
‘ibution study; and 5 cents for the in- 
ease in the general wage level since April 
1954. The sum of these three adjustments 
sof the magnitude of 9 cents. To assure 
st conservative estimate we have as- 
the understatement due to these 
factors would be approximately 5 
its In the wage levels under $1.25. This 
procedure was followed in order to avoid 
‘hy doubts about the propriety of the final 


resu 


tne me 
fumed 
three 


cel 


The effect of these adjustments are set 
” ‘in the following estimates of the im- 
‘\ Ol the higher minimums: 
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TABLE L—Number and percent of covered employees affected and increase in payroll cost 
resulting from higher minimum wage rates, May 1955 








1, Number affected: 


ee ios cickctrcinn tc abi ktetniiiintine 
(b) Corrected for inclusion of uncovered groups_..-- 
(c) Corrected for (6) and for other deficiencies !..... 


2. Percent of covered employees affected: 


a a aS Se ne 
(b) Corrected for inclusion of uncovered groups__.- 
(c) Corrected for (b) and for other deficiencies !_..- 


3. Annual increase in payroll cost (millions): 


I We ios on ba eccrine edb dienedvdedonsencines 
(6) Corrected for inclusion of uncovered groups... 
(c) Corrected for (6) and for other deficiencies !____ ~~ 








4, Annual increase in payroll cost per dollar of payroll (cents): 


et IS. cL cecuakdne teal deeboansnece 
(6) Corrected for inclusion of uncovered groups... 
(c) Corrected for (0) and for other deficiencies !..-- 


90-eent $1 mini- | $1.10 mini- | $1.25 mini- 
minimum mum mum mum 

—Pe 1, 122, 000 1, 825, 000 2, 846, 000 4, 436, 000 
ea | 1,029,000] 1,612,000] 2, 567, 000 4, 099, 000 
aeeese = 691, 000 1, 271, 000 2, 137, 000 3, 557, 000 
is epiatiibinasal 5.1 8.3 12.9 20.0 
secdaasticliniace 4.6 7.3 11.6 18.5 
seksi 3.1 5.7 9.6 16.0 
icicteaieae $202 $497 $964 $2, 056 
west ithaca $185 $435 $873 $1, 886 
sete ahead $124 $343 $727 $1, 636 
sigeiatea 0.3 0.6 1.2 2.6 
nilcceindl on oa 1.1 2.4 
spaleltlees oa 4 9 2.1 





1 Corrected for overestimation due to exclusion of shift differential from hourly earnings in BLS surveys; discrep- 
ancies between BLS distribution study and its industry and monthly earnings reports; and wage increases since 


April 1954. 


REASONS FOR HIGHER MINIMUM 


Modernization of the minimum rate is im- 
perative. The 1949 revision of the act was 
itself a compromise measure which the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
characterized as inadequate. The cost of 
living has since risen; national productivity 
has been improved; the general level of 
wages is measurably high; the minimum 
wages in union contracts are far above 75 
cents and exceed $1.25 in major industries; 
the minimum required for decent living is 
far above the current minimum; our na- 
tional income has risen significantly. These 
facts place upon Congress the obligation 
to raise the minimum from the present level. 

1. The cost of living has risen from Janu- 
ary 1950 by some 14 percent. But in addi- 
tion an allowance must be made for the 
fact that the rate of increase for the lowest- 
income group far exceeds that for the mid- 
dle-income group on which current figures 
are founded. A previous study showed that 
the ratio is approximately 1.4 percent in- 
crease for the lowest-income group for each 
1 percent rise in the middle-income group. 
For the purpose of preserving the greatest 
caution, the adjustment factor we are em- 
ploying is 1.25. This will assure that any 
wartime excesses reflected in the 1.4 figures 
are not now applied. The significant fact 
is that the relatively greater rise in the 
price index for the low-income group was 
observed despite the fact that the price 
increases in food and rent for the low-income 
group and moderate-income group were 
alike. The differences in price trends for 
the other items were most marked. The 
disparity in the types of goods bought and 
not the different relative weights of the 
items bought, was responsible for the fact 
that the rise in living costs for low-income 
group was greater than for middle-income 
families. The addition of a margin allow- 
ing for this difference in price trends results 
in an increase in the cost of living of some 
18 percent. (See CIO Fair Labor Standards 
Committee Fact Sheets Nos, 1, 15, and 21.) 

2. The available evidence, moreover, in- 
dicates a rise in the rate of productivity in 
the national economy since 1949 of some 
19 percent. (CIO Fair Labor Standards 
Committee Fact Sheet No. 1.) 

3. The cumulative effect of the cost of 
living and the growth in the national pro- 
ductivity would in themselves justify a rise 
in the Federal minimum wage by 42 per- 
cent, or to at least $1.06. 

It is significant to note that an analysis 
of the minimum wage problem by Dr. S. A. 
Levitan, of the Legislative Reference Serv- 


ice of the Library of Congress, concludes as 
follows: “The determination of a nwe mini- 
mum wage to become effective probably in 
1956, would have to consider not only the 
increases in cost of living, but the rise in 
productivity during the 6 years since the 
last minimum wage became effective. * * * 
An equitable minimum wage, which would 
take into consideration increases in cost of 
living, and rise in productivity (at an an- 
nual rate of 3 percent) would justify an 
immediate minimum hourly wage rate of 
about $1.05.” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, April 
26, 1955, p. A2769.) 

4. Actual average hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries has risen from $1.418 in January 1950 
to $1.86 in April 1955, a gain of 44 cents. 

5. The basic wages in American industries 
under union contracts had been raised di- 
rectly by the end of 1954 by sums ranging 
from 38.5 cents to 52.5 cents. In addition, 
incentive earnings have been liberalized. 
moreover, additional funds have been grant- 
ed to eliminate inequities and to standardize 
the wage patterns; fringe benefits have been 
negotiated which are not reflected in these 
sums. The substandard workers have en- 
joyed few of these gains and their fringe 
benefits tend to be much lower than in the 
typical American industries. (CIO Fair 
Labor Standards Committee Fact Sheets No. 
1, table I and No. 17.) 

6. The minimum wages prescribed in union 
contracts far exceed 75 cents, ranging from 
$1.21 in the woolen and worsted textile in- 
dustry to $1.75 in the automobile industry. 

7. Decent living standards in the United 
States demand substantial improvements in 
the minimum. In the declaration of policy 
in the act, the Congress stated that “labor 
conditions (low wages) detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers” should be 
eliminated as rapidly as possible. The Con- 
gress intended that the goal of the Wage 
and Hour law should be a wage sufficient 
to guarantee to workers a standard of living 
that would enable them to live in health, 
to work efficiently, and to prepare their 
families for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. It is therefore important for us to 
determine precisely what the monetary 
equivalent for these goals would be. 


A currently revised estimate of the Works 
Progress Administration budget for a family 
of 4 indicates that the annual cost would 
be $2,430, which on the assumption of a 
2,000 hours-of-work per year would require a 
minimum rate of $1.22. The budget de- 
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veloped by the United States Department of 
Labor at the behest of the Congress, entitled 
a “City Worker’s Family Budget,” would 
cost between $3,812 and $4,454 for the 34 
cities in which it had been priced in October 
1951. Again on the assumption of a 2,000- 
hour year, it would require a minimum rate 
of $1.91 to earn enough to meet the lowest 
budget figure ($3,812 for New Orleans). 
Prices have since risen about 2 percent, so 
that in terms of current earnings it would be 
$1.95. Neither of these budgets provides for 
Federal or State income taxes. 

Finally the adequacy of the minimum wage 
can be measured against the costs of a 
“minimum adequate maintenance and pro- 
tection of health budget” measured by a 
number of State departments for a working 
woman living with her family. The cost in 
New York State in September 1954 was 
$2,488, or $1.25 per hour (inclusive of taxes). 
Comparable, though not identical, budgets 
for Arizona for February 1954 show an an- 
nual cost of $2,312; for the District of Co- 
lumbia for May 1953, $2,209; and for the 
State of Washington for May 1952, $2,664. 

These budget data indicate that the $1.25 
minimum is hardly adequate to eliminate 
substandard wages for a family completely 
dependent upon the income of one person. 
It explains why supplementary earnings from 
other members of the family would have to 
be obtained in order to eke out even the 
most modest living. The present proposal 
would, therefore, be most modest in terms 
of these measures. 

8. The gross national product and income 
have risen markedly during this period. 
Gross national product has risen from $257 
billion in 1950 to $370 billion in the first 
quarter of 1955, a rise of 44 percent. Our 
disposable national income has grown in 
the same period from $188 million to $261 
million, or 39 percent. 

9. Another criterion for the determination 
of the level at which the new minimum 
should be set would be a change which 
would affect a comparable proportion of 
workers in the current legislation as that 
contemplated in the original act in 1938. 
Certainly we have the evidence that that 
adjustment was easily absorbed. A similar 
adjustment could be contemplated with 
equal confidence of success. In 1938 12.9 
percent of the covered workers were receiv- 
ing less than 40 cents per hour. Among the 
manufacturing workers, 18 percent were be- 
low 40 cents per hour. If we would apply 
the same percentages to the current distribu- 
tion, we would get a figure between $1.10 
and $1.25, or approximately $1.175 per hour. 
As we indicated, the $1.10 would affect 9.6 
percent and the $1.25 16.0 percent. (CIO 
Fair Labor Standards Committee Fact sheets 
No. 12 and No. 21.) 

Both Secretary of Labor Mitchell and the 
Solicitor of the Labor Department Rothman 
have placed great stress upon the desirability 
of restricting the wage increase under the 
new minimum to a magnitude not in excess 
of that experienced in 1950. Mr. Mitchell 
in his testimony declared that 1.3 million 
covered workers were affected by the 75-cent 
minimum and that they constituted 6 per- 
cent of the 21 million covered workers. (In- 
cidentally, the study for manufacturing in- 
dustries for July 1947 showed that 10.4 per- 
cent of the employees were below 75 cents, 
as compared with 6.6 percent in November 
1948. A reduction of similar magnitude has 
taken place between April 1954 and June 
1955 which the Secretary has not taken into 
account in his estimates) 

After the corrections noted above, we find 
that the number of persons currently cov- 
ered who will be affected by a 90-cent mini- 
mum would be 691,000, or 3.1 percent, and 
the direct increase in payrolls would be only 
two-tenths of 1 percent. A $1 minimum 
would affect 1,271,000 workers, or 5.7 percent 
of the covered employees, increasing the 
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annual payroll by four-tenths of 1 percent, 
and a $1.10 minimum would affect 2,137,000 
workers, or 9.6 percent of the covered em- 
ployees, increasing the annual payroll by 
nine-tenths of 1 percent. 

If the Department of Labor continued to 
use these same criteria of the magnitude of 
the 1950 increase, it would have recom- 
mended a minimum of about $1.05 per hour. 

We do not believe that the 1950 compari- 
son is an “outer limit” Mr. Rothman pro- 
posed. As a matter of fact, all comparisons 
suggest that the rise in that year was most 
modest and was probably the lowest effec- 
tive increase experienced under Federal 
wage legislation. (See detailed criticism of 
the use of the 1950 increase, CIO Fair Labor 
Standards Committee Fact Sheet No. 21). 

The above nine criteria suggest that the 
$1.25 minimum is an appropriate and mod- 
est step toward realizing the goal of estab- 
lishing a fair national minimum rate. It is 
an absolute fall-back rate for the national 
economy to prevent a downward spiral of 
rates in unorganized plants and those union- 
ized plants which would be competitively 
affected by a ruthless wage-cutting program 
initiated in unorganized plants. Unless we 
have such a floor, our entire economy might 
well be rocked by the cruel action of indi- 
vidual employers. 

There is widespread endorsement of the 
$1.25 rate. Congressmen, Governors, local 
community officials, labor, church, civic, and 
business organizations and individuals have 
endorsed the proposal. We believe that it 
should be recommended by your committee 
to the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 


Peron Versus Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of June 15, 1955: 


Peron VERSUS CHURCH 


The feud between Argentina’s dictator 
Peron and the Catholic Church is one the 
Argentines must settle themselves. But that 
doesn’t mean the United States can or 
should ignore it. 

There is a lot of difference between inter- 
vention and appeasement. The United 
States can stop appeasing Mr. Peron without 
being guilty of intervention. 

A pro-Peron policy was bad in the first 
place. Every day events confirm that a be- 
nice-to-Mr. Peron policy is intervention on 
his side and violates every principle for 
which this country stands. 

It is not possible from here to evaluate the 
hour-to-hour events in Mr. Peron’s battle 
with the church. But they have a familiar 
ring. They are from the same book the 
Communists used in Eastern Europe to liqui- 
date the church, to put men like Cardinal 
Mindszenty in jail, and to terrify the faithful 
into giving lip-service to an antireligious 
regime. 

Mr. Peron has been doing this kind of 
thing for years. He is a ruthless, antidemo- 
cratic, power-seeking dictator. He has wiped 
out freedom of the press, freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of speech. Now he is trying to 
wipe out freedom of religion. He runs a 
police state devoid of justice—every bit as 
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venal as a Communist police state. Th, 
rabble Peronistas take power into their ow) 
hands at will. 

How long is the United States Government 
going to close its eyes to all this? 

Earlier this spring the Scripps-Howarg 
newspapers took exception to the Export. 
Import Bank giving Mr. Peron a credit of 
$60 million to build a steel mill. 

Now the Government has initialed ay 
atoms-for-peace agreement with Mr. Peron, 
under which he will get help from the 
United States to enter the atomic-power 
field. Under the President’s proposed exten. 
sion of this program, the United State; 
would pay half the cost of an atomic reacto; 
for Mr. Peron. 

Upon his recent return from Europe, Sec. 
retary of State Dulles said a major factor in 
the change of Soviet tactics was the Uniteq 
States standing firmly on the side of high 
moral principles. 

High moral principles are at stake in oy 
relations with Mr. Peron. Decent, democratic 
Agentineans, who never have given up the 
fight against Mr. Peron, must find it dis. 
couraging to see the United States playing 
ball with a man who scoffs at principle and 
lets his gangster mobs bait the church, just 
as they baited such great democratic insti- 
tutions as La Prensa a few years ago until 
Mr. Peron took over all the newspapers, 


Philadelphia—Nation’s Largest Importing 
Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, | 
include the following news article from 
the Plain Speaker, Hazleton, Pa., Thurs- 
day, June 9, 1955, which reports that 
Philadelphia has become the Nation's 
largest importing port in terms of ton- 
nage handled: 

PHILADELPHIA Becomes BicGEst Port 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9.—Philadelphia in 
1954 became the Nation’s largest importing 
port in terms of tonnage handled, the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority says. 

The Authority’s port development depart: 
ment reported yesterday that an all-time 
high of 32,833,811 short tons of foreign 
waterborne commerce was handled through 
the port here last year. That represented 
15.5 percent of the Nation’s total. In 1953 
Philadelphia port’s portion of the total was 
12.7 percent. 

In handling of imports in 1954 Philadel- 
phia showed a gain of 4,869,388 short tons 
over the previous year, a 19.1-percent 
increase. 

The Authority's reports showed these gains 
for the individual ports making up the cver- 
all port of Philadelphia. 

The area within the city of Philadelphia 
limits increased from 15,367,292 to 17,595,635. 
Paulsboro, N. J., went up from 6,599,490 © 
7,247,104 tons, while Marcus Hook, Pa., and 
Claymont, Del., rose from 4,408,959 to 
4,933,727 tons. The Trenton-Fairless area 
jumped from 243,021 to 2,399,486 tons. 

Camden increased its foreign commerce 
from 173,262 to 309,919 tons; Wilmington. 
Del., from 278,288 to 355,959; Gloucester, 
N. J., from 58,772 to 59,937, and Chester from 
30,788 to 32,944. 
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1955 
The Jaycees Meet Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to pay tribute to the 
United States Jaycees. Next week ap- 
proximately 10,000 young men between 
the ages of 21 and 36 years will gather 
in Atlanta, Ga. They will be delegates 
to the 35th annual convention of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I believe it is fitting at this time to 
briefly review the record of this organi- 
zation during the past year and pay trib- 
ute to 250,000 young men, in over 2,800 
chapters, in this country who believe 
that service to humanity is the best work 
of life. 

The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in the past has received many 
eulogies from Members of this body and 
on the floor of our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, it is not necessary to re- 
view the makeup and purposes of 
Jaycees. 

I do believe, however, that the accom- 
plishments of this young man’s organi- 
zation during the past 12 months will 
be of interest to you and will impress 
you as it has me. 

During this past year new chapters of 
junior chamber have been established in 
over 400 communities, embracing over 
15,000 new members. 

This year Jaycees have conducted an 
intensive youth-welfare program in 
which each chapter in the 40 States was 
asked to conduct at least 5 projects in- 
volving teen-agers or children of lesser 
age. Although final figures are not avail- 
able, it is estimated that this program 
alone has reached almost 5 million young 
people; 5 million young people learning 
a great lesson in democracy. 

This has been a great individual effort 
on the part of this young man’s organ- 
ization and has undoubtedly made an 
Outstanding contribution to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

One of the projects undertaken by the 

United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce In cooperation with Junior Cham- 
ber International has been Operation 
Brotherhood. Recognizing the impor- 
‘ance of Vietnam to the future of the free 
World, Jaycees worldwide have under- 
taken an all-out effort to assist the free 
Peoples of Indochina. While Jaycees 
‘rom all parts of the world have con- 
“ibuted to this effort, a major share of 
_e assistance has come from the United 
clates members, 
To date the United States Jaycees 
“ave collected over $150,000 in cash con- 
“butions and enough needed clothing, 
medicine, tools and farm equipment to 
‘la large cargo vessel. This vessel, now 
‘Nn port on the west coast, is being loaded 
and will sail with its cargo of friendship 
Within a few days. 

The project is being recognized by free 
world leaders everywhere as being one of 
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the most important contributions to the 
cause of freedom in recent years. This, 
a Jaycee effort, because Jaycees believe 
that “the brotherhood of man tran- 
scends the sovereignty of nations.” 

There are many other outstanding 
achievements attained by members of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce during the past year. All of 
these activities have contributed im- 
measurably to the betterment of our 
communities, State, and Nation. In ad- 
dition, the organization is affording 
leadership opportunities to the thou- 
sands of young men who make up its 
membership. 

The slogan of the recent international 
convention held in Mexico City was 
“Young men can change the world.” The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has con- 
tributed much to a change for the better 
in the past 12 months. 

I would like to conclude with the 
Jaycees creed which embodies for 
Jaycees a way of life: 

JAYCEE CREED 

That faith in God gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life. That the brotherhood 
of man transcends the sovereignty of na- 
tions. That economic justice can best be 
won by freemen through free enterprise. 
That the government should be of laws 
rather than of men. That earth’s great 
treasure lies in human personality and that 
service to humanity is the best work of life. 


I offer my heartiest congratulations 
to the members of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on their 
achievements and accomplishments and 
for their conrtibution toward making 
this a better country in which to live. 
I know my colleagues will join me in 
this expression. 





The Folly Brock Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priation for the Folly Brook project in 
Hartford, which was recommended by 
the Appropriations Committee and voted 
by the House, is the culmination of an ef- 
fort that has been made for several years 
to complete this essential work. 

..s members of the Appropriations 
Committee will recall, I personally ap- 
peared before the committee and urged 
that this project be included in the bill, 
and I have discussed the merits of the 
project in great detail with members of 
the subcommittee having primary con- 
cern with appropriations of this type. 

I am grateful to the Appropriations 
Committee, and particularly to Con- 
gressman Epwarp P. Botanp, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who was so helpful with re- 
spect to this particular item. 

The people of my district who have 
been interested in this Folly Brook proj- 
ect are, I am sure, grateful to the com- 
mittee and to the Members of the House. 


A4345 
The Urban Renewal Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include an editorial from the 
June 9 issue of the Wheeling News-Reg- 
ister, an independent Democratic news- 
paper published in Wheeling, W. Va. 
This editorial is an eloquent expression 
of the enthusiasms with which commu- 
nity after community has accepted the 
urban-renewal program and is equally 
applying for approval of its plans to im- 
prove and rehabilitate residential areas 
and to provide decent living conditions 
for its citizens. 

The 84th Congress has recognized the 
need and essentiality of the urban-re- 
newal program and the House has gone 
on record by providing the funds neces- 
sary to continue and strengthen the pro- 
gram. It should, therefore, be a source 
of gratification to every Member who 
voted in favor of this legislation that it 
is receiving nationwide approval and 
popular support. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEELING GETs HELP 


Formal application for a Federal rede- 
velopment grant of $519,600 brings a step 
closer to realization one of most challenging 
projects ever proposed for the city of 
Wheeling. 

This undertaking is no mere shot in the 
dark. It is not just another gesture toward 
Washington based on no more than a vague 
hope that some loose Federal money may be 
snared. It is a carefully thought-out under- 
taking, fitting into the Government’s far- 
flung-housing program and presented in full 
accordance with the intricate regulations 
governing urban redevelopment. It repre- 
sents a year of intensive work by the Wheel- 
ing Redevelopment Authority, embracing 
among other things a detailed study of all 
of the property in the area and the factors 
qualifying it as a redevelopment project. 

In short, here is a professional job of 
readying the city of Wheeling for partici- 
pation in one of the most important im- 
provement programs operated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Roughly, the area marked for rehabilita- 
tion extends from 20th to 27th Streets, 
embracing all of the territory from the river 
to the hill. If the project wins final ap- 
proval, the actual work of rehabilitation will 
involve clearing of the land, relocation of 
those now living there in housing elsewhere, 
determination of the type of development to 
be undertaken, etc. The Federal money 
would be used for planning for clearing, for 
assistance in relocation, housing, in making 
the cleared territory available for utiliza- 
tion, etc. 

What use of the area will be made in event 
the project is carried through is yet to 
decided, and must await a professional 
study. Part of it might be used for indus- 
trial development, part for apartment hous- 
ing, etc. In any event, such redevelopment 
would mark a tremendous advance in the 
rehabilitation of a once important section 
of the city and should set in motion an 
improvement movement in adjoining terri- 
tory and in the city as a whole. 

It is difficult to overestimate the contri- 
bution to civic advancement made by the 


redevelopment authority in this undertak- 
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ing. Because of the careful manner in which 
it has proceeded, there is every reason to 
believe that the project will be approved, 
and that Wheeling, at long last, will partici- 
pate actively in and benefit from at least 
one phase of the Federal public works 
program. 


Commissaries Operated by the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the subjects on which there has been 
much controversy during the past few 
years has been and still is the commis- 
saries operated by the Defense Depart- 
ment. The Department maintains that 
these are necessary, while the small mer- 
chants near the Defense Department in- 
stallations regard them as unfair compe- 
tition, because they have been expanded 
over and above their original purposes. 
In this connection I would like to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
received from Mr. Joseph L. Manning, 
secretary-manager of the Independent 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, Inc., and a copy of 
the resolution adopted at the recent 
State convention of the Independent Re- 
tail Grocers Association on this subject. 
I think their views will be of interest to 
the Members of this body. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

THE INDEPENDENT RETAIL 
GROCERS AND MEAT DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE, LNC., 
June 9, 1955. 
Congressman Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GARMATZ: I am enclos- 
ing a resolution adopted by the independent 
retail grocers of Maryland, numbering over 
3,000, at their 27th annual State convention 
which was held on May 21, 22, and 23, at 
Bedford Springs Hotel in Pennsylvania, with 
over 700 independent grocers in attendance. 

This resolution was adopted with a unani- 
mous consent of all present and you will 
note in the resolution that we do not object 
to commissary stores where no other private- 
ly owned stores are available. Further, we 
do not object to military personnel as the 
recipients of benefits derived in their pur- 
chases from such commissaries. 

We do feel, however, that civilian person- 
nel should be penalized and should there be 
resale of any such merchandise, that it be 
made punishable. We are fully aware that 
Army personnel, or any other branches of 
the service, are entitled to greater considera- 
tion in these matters than are the public. 

We feel further that every effort should 
be made wherever possible to take Govern- 
ment out of business and turn back, as much 
as possible, the opportunities to small busi- 
ness, who, through their efforts in the past 
history of this country, helped make it the 
greatest democracy on earth. 

I am deeply grateful for your interest in 
this matter and certainly hope that some 
relief can be given independent business. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH L. MANNING, 
Secretary-Manager. 
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Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through the Department of Defense, 
has been engaged for nearly 70 years in the 
operation of commissary stores for the sale 
of food at cost prices to officers and enlisted 
men of the Army; and 

Whereas this chainstore operation has 
grown to large dimensions, with 438 stores 
doing a total business of $306 million in 1954; 
and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government has stated, in a report on busi- 
ness enterprises published in May 1955, that 
“commissary operations have continually ex- 
panded to the extent that today they pre- 
sent a real problem of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise in many 
metropolitan localities,” with a charge-up 
of only 3%, to 5 percent of cost, although 
it would require a markup of 10 to 14 per- 
cent to cover operating costs, not includ- 
ing tax exemption; and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission cites 
these commissary stores as ‘‘a vivid illustra- 
tion of how bureaucracy can expand against 
the intent of the Congress, accompanied by 
failure to include real cost”: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Independent Retail 
Grocers and Meat Dealers Association of 
Maryland hereby records its opposition to 
the continued operation of tax-exempt com- 
missary stores by the Department of De- 
fense in competition with its taxpaying 
members and their affiliates in other lines 
of retail business; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association hereby en- 
dorses the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission that commissary stores be per- 
mitted only in localities where adequate 
privately owned stores are not available; that 
use of such commissaries be confined to mil- 
itary personnel; that prices be made ade- 
quate to cover all costs; that resale be pun- 
ished; that consideration be given to con- 
tracting out the operation of the stores; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this association urge the 
Congress and the executive department to 
remove the Government from competitive 
business activities of all kinds as rapidly 
as may be possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent forthwith to the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Senators 
and Representatives from the State of Mary- 
land. 


My Plans for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following prize- 
winning essay written by Thomas English 
Hill, Jr., of Central High School, St. Paul, 
Minn., in the Thom McAn success awards 
contest: 

My PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
(By Thomas E. Hill, Jr., Central High School, 
St. Paul, Minn.) 

It is my firm belief that every man should 
be striving throughout his life to create a 
better world. To me this means working 
toward a time when there will be freedom, 
justice, and opportunity for all, when hunger 
and fear will no longer prevail, and when 
men and nations will have learned the un- 
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selfish cooperation that comes from under. 
standing. It is upon this principle that I 
have based my plans for the future, 

I shall try to apply this principle to my 
life mainly in two ways. First of all, through 
my life’s work as a teacher, I hope to help 
develop more enlightened, clear-thinking 
citizens. I shall attempt to do this by study- 
ing with a searching mind the progress and 
problems of mankind, past and present, and 
by teaching and perhaps inspiring my stu- 
dents, so that they may better solve the 
problems of tomorrow. Secondly, I hope to 
promote a better world by carrying out my 
duties as a good citizen. I think that anyone 
can be of great service to mankind merely 
by being an honest, open-minded, intelligent 
citizen, with a real concern for others. Such 
& person would be alert to national and in. 
ternational issues, would be active in com. 
munity and welfare organizations, and would 
be unselfish and understanding in his deal- 
ings with his fellow men. 

These, basically, are my plans for the 
future. However, being practical, I realize 
that I am not going to turn the world up- 
side-down, nor do I suggest that it needs to 
be. My plan is merely to add my life, of 
whatever small service it may be, to those 
of the thousands of men and women, in all 
walks of life, who are striving for a better 
world. 


Grassroots Peacemaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 13, 1955, there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Grassroots Peacemak- 
ing,” which has to do with our program 
of exchanging students and educators 
between this and other countries. I 
think the editorial supporting this 
worthy program is most significant, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

GRASSROOTS PEACEMAKING 


Americans, as individuals, are strong on 
neighborliness. ‘They are quick to make 
friends with people from other countries, 
happy to welcome them into their homes, 
eager to introduce visitors to the best fea- 
tures of American life. Increasingly, 100, 
they have become a nation of travelers, keen 
to learn how other peoples live and work, 
no less keen to have America’s aims and 
ideals understood abroad. But these attl- 
tudes are not always reflected fully in Wash- 
ington. 

Usually neighborliness makes for mutual 
appreciation. But hasty travel, especially 
under some conditions, can also create 4 
sense of strangeness which is often akin 
distaste. The more solid foundation of un- 
derstanding, on which diplomats can build 
peace, often requires fuller acquaintance. 
This is especially fostered by the longer visits 
or continuing correspondence of students, 
business and professional men, soldiers, and 
artists who find common interests that bridg? 
national borders. 


So especially useful are exchanges of stU- 
dents and educators that several public and 
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rivate plans have been set up to foster them, 
The Fulbright Act and the Mundt-Smith 
Act provide particularly valuable machinery 
for this program. Since 1948 about 15,000 
Fulbright scholars have gone abroad to study 
or come from 30 countries to the United 
States. Part of the expense has been met 
by sale of surplus property left overseas at 
the end of the war, certain colleges have 
vranted scholarships, and some students 
have received aid under the Mundt-Smith 
ree year under all the programs reported 
on by the State Department there were more 
than 7,000 exchanges, roughly two-thirds be- 
ing students coming to the United States 
from 76 countries. 

Measuring the results is difficult, for they 
are so largely found in the broadening of 
mental horizons and the development of 
understanding. But tangible fruitage also is 
peginning to appear. In the Philippines is a 
school modeled after Berea College—founded 
by a Filipino girl who ‘“‘discovered Kentucky.” 
Top-flight American nuclear experts are go- 
ing out to atom-hungry nations to explain 
peaceful uses. Many other examples of con- 
crete gains are now coming to light. 

This year President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress for $22 million to provide for the in- 
ternational educational program. The House 
of Representatives cut it in half. Happily, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee has re- 
stored the cuts. But the appropriation still 
has to pass the Senate and then survive com- 
promises in a conference committee. Im- 
provements may be needed in the handling of 
the program. We cannot assume that mere- 
ly bringing students to the United States 
is going to work wonders—sometimes they 
have serious adjustments to make during 
their stay and again in finding a suitable 
place in their own country’s life. But 
chopping the program down will not im- 
prove it. 

Certainly a Congress which is concerned 
about the spread of communism should not 
cripple a most effective weapon against com- 
munism. By comparison with Moscow’s ef- 


forts the American program is small. The 
Soviet is sparing neither time nor money in 
drawing students from abroad; one non- 
Communist Asian country alone is sending 


thousands. There are many countries whose 
future leaders will study either in Russia or 
the United States. In the basic world strug- 
gle of ideas it can easily happen that less 
money than would build a bomber can win 
a strategic nation’s friendship. 

The essential neighborliness of the Amer- 
ican people should be expressed in more ac- 
tive support of a program which cultivates 
much needed grass roots friendships. These 
are not only a defense against communism 
but essential foundations for peace. 





What Will You Say About America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Mr. Benjamin H. Namm, president of 
Namm-Loeser’s, Inc., of Brooklyn, and 
chairman of the international division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
Clation, before the graduating class of 
the Maritime College of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y., on Friday, June 3, 1955: 
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WHat Witt You Say Asovur AMERICA? 


When Admiral Durgin first asked me to ad- 
dress the graduating class of America’s old- 
est maritime school, I had some qualms 
about trying to match the admiral’s seago- 
ing experience. As fleet aviation officer, com- 
manding officer of the U. S. S. Ranger in the 
North African invasion, commander of the 
task group that provided air support for the 
invasion of southern France, commander of 
the escort carrier force that helped to write 
history at Mindoro, Luzon, Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, and, following the war, as com- 
mander of various naval air installations and 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air, 
Admiral Durgin has had a career of service 
that few of us can hope to match. 

By contrast, I felt very much like a land- 
lubber. As a participant in two world wars, 
I have journeyed many times to and from 
the countries of Europe, and economic mis- 
sions and Government chores have taken 
me again to Europe and South America. 
But it has always been as a passenger, with 
the confident security of having beneath my 
feet a stout ship manned by an able crew. 

So in matters of naval lore, I am afraid 
that I am very much a “mug,” which is 
something all of you here have been trying 
for 4 years to get over being. 

I dismissed as pure folly, therefore, any 
attempt to talk to you about marine engi- 
neering or naval architecture, or the intri- 
cacies of admiralty law. All of this has been 
the meat and the substance of your prepa- 
ration in 4 years at Maritime College. 

During your time here you have also 
gained, I am certain, a sure sense of the ro- 
mance and the meaning of man’s mastery of 
the sea—not simply the huge body of policy 
whereby men and nations have learned to 
divide the sea lanes among them—but also 
the deep tides of human striving that have 
made international trade much more than 
just a matter of long-range buying and 
selling. 

You have probably acquired, too, a feeling 
for the vast sweep and scope and freedom 
of the sea, and the independence of thought 
that is nourished by it. You have sensed, 
perhaps, what a heightened experience it 
can be to be on a tight, trim ship and to 
live and work intimately with other human 
beings in a miniature civilization in which 
each man’s character must have a profound 
effect on the character of the whole com- 
pany. This is a spiritual experience to be 
cherished. It is the real reason, I am told, 
why many men who go to sea can never be 
entirely happy on land, because this experi- 
ence can never be duplicated among the 
fetters and foibles of life ashore. It is an 
experience that has been given rich verbal 
expression by such articulate seafaring men 
as Herman Melville and Joseph Conrad, to 
mention two of the greatest. 

You have a Knowledge, I am sure, of the 
importance of the role that each of you will 
play in the future—as a link in the vital 
interchange of goods among the nations of 
the world, without which the dream of world 
fellowship would surely collapse—and, if 
the time ever comes when we must defend 
that dream, as a soldier of supply, carrying 
sustenance to whatever corner of the free 
world is in need of it. 

But there is another role that you will 
play, and I wonder if you have given it as 
much thought as it needs. As officers in the 
merchant marine or the Navy of the United 
States, you will step ashore and walk among 
people in foreign ports that most of the rest 
of us will never see. A knowledge of remote 
ways and strange customs will be as much 
a part of your lives as the customs of the 
workaday business world are of the lives of 
most of us. But you will not only observe. 
You will also be observed. You will be ques- 
tioned and you will be listened to, and 
whether you know it or not, you will be 
looked upon with some wonder and awe and 
envy and resentment, all intermingled. You 
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will be—I hate to use the word “ambassa- 
dor,’”’ because I’m always reminded of the 
old saw that an ambassador is an honest 
man who is sent to lie abroad—let’s say that 
you will be America in micorcosm, because 
you will be all that many people will ever 
see or know of America. 

This is a unique opportunity and also a 
unique responsibility, and I hope you will 
give some thought to what you will say about 
America when you are in the cafes of 
Marseilles or the streets of Naples or on the 
docks of Yokohama. 

What will you say about America? In a 
time of misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion, in an age when lying and brainwashing 
are the methods used by some nations to 
implant ideas, what we say about America 
has never been more important. 

In searching about for a symbol which 
might help us to explain America to ourselves 
and to others, I think I have found what I 
was looking for right here—a symbol that you 
have lived with through your 4 years of study 
and fellowship, and during your summer 
cruises on the good ship Empire State. The 
symbol is that of a ship’s crew, composed of 
men who are conscious of their status as 
individuals, but who are also part of a closely 
knit group working for a common cause. 

As members of a crew, you are individuals 
first, and you can tell the people you meet 
that America’s greatness is based on this fact. 
For every American, whether of high or low 
station, is endowed by his Constitution and 
his Government with this most precious 
freedom of all—the freedom to be treated as 
an individual. And within the limits of the 
laws required by civilized society, the de- 
velopment of his personality and his growth 
as a person constitute an inviolable right on 
which government or private forces dare not 
encroach. 

This freedom is the essence of America. 
It is the recognition of the inherent value of 
individuals, so aptly expressed by Walter 
Lippmann in his book, The Good Society. 
He says: 

“Human beings, however low and abject, 
are potentially persons. They are made ina 
different image. (The essence of their per- 
sonality)‘is an energy, however we choose to 
describe it, which causes men to assert their 
humanity, and on occasion to die rather than 
to renounce it. This is the energy that seers 
discerned when they discovered the sovi of 
man. It is this energy which has moved men 
to rise above themselves, to feel a divine 
discontent with their condition, to invent, 
to labor, to reason with one another, to 
imagine the good life and to desire it.” 

It is this quality that we recognize in our 
modern theory of education, which holds 
that the individual is a unique phenomenon, 
capable of untold development, and that the 
purpose of education is to guide his growth 
and development to its maximum potential 
rather than to cram him full of preconceived 
ideas. 

Basically, of course, the attitude behind 
this great freedom is that of the great re- 
ligious ethic—that each of us has been en- 
dowed by his Creator with an individuality— 
a spirit—that is more precious than all the 
physical wealth of the worid and all the 
machinations of kings and statesmen. 

This, you can say unequivocally, is the 
basic freedom on which our American sys- 
tem is based. All other freedoms are rela- 
tive. This is an important point, because 
many of our friends abroad have formed 
the notion that either we live lives of irre- 
sponsible license or that much of what is said 
about our freedom is nothing but lies uttered 
in the interests of propaganda. 

Naturally, our other freedoms are re- 
stricted. In a highly complex society, we 
could survive in no other way. As civilized 
persons, we have permitted these freedoms 
to be conditioned in return for the benefits 
of living together in harmony. Thus, we are 
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restrained from killing one another, from 
robbing one another, from impairing the 
morals of minors, and from advocating the 
overthrow of the Government—to cite a few 
of the restrictions that must temper all 
freedoms when people are joined together 
in a society. 

But the basic freedom—to be treated as 
individuals capable of growth and achieve- 
ment—cannot be impaired or conditioned in 
any way under our present American 
philosophy of government, and it is this free- 
dom that is responsible for all our progress. 
For it is only by having our dignity as 
individuals affirmed and protected that we 
have been able to achieve the greatest ex- 
ample of cooperation in any society the world 
has ever known. And only through coop- 
eration have we gained all that the world 
sees when it looks at the phenomenon that is 
America. 

While the Kremlin taunts us for a pre- 
occupation with creature comforts and large 
areas of the rest of the world see us only as 
the fortunate possessors of all the automo- 
biles and television sets we want, we ought 
to remember that our high standard of liv- 
ing is only a byproduct of our basic freedom 
and the cooperative effort that follows nat- 
urally from it. Being able to go into a store 
and buy a washing machine or a refrigerator 
of our choice may seem a remarkable enough 
thing, if you think about it. But the real 
miracle lies behind it—in the cooperative 
effort of thousands of persons digging the 
ore, making the steel, putting together the 
motor, producing the machinery to fabricate 
the parts—all working together, very much 
like the crew of a ship, to achieve that one 
finished product. 

Ashley Montagu, in his provocative book, 
On Being Human, says: “The probability of 
survival of individual or living things in- 
creases with the degree in which they har- 
moniously adjust themselves to each other 
and to their environment.” 

Industrialists are coming to realize, too, 
after years of talking about the American 
system of competition, that it is the ability 
to work together as well as to compete that 
is responsible for our vast American output 
and our resultant high standard of living. 
And you may be sure that it is only because 
of the respect and dignity accorded the indi- 
vidual that Americans have found success 
in group effort. What man in a totalitarian 
society, treated by his government as a ma- 
chine with certain economic needs and 
values, is likely to find the supreme fulfill- 
ment that comes to dignified individuals 
working at capacity in a common cause? 

These are some of the things that we need 
to tell our friends abroad—and those who 
might become our friends if they knew us 
better. But then I suppose, too, that de- 
scribing the attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment toward the American people may 
not be enough. Those who are outside the 
United States are, logically enough, more 
conscious of the American attitude toward 
other nations, and it may be in this realm 
that we can do the most good. 

If you were able to travel unrestricted 
through Russia, you would hear many sin- 
cere people pose this pertinent question: 
Why do the American people want war with 
us? This national ignorance is an example 
of what happens when the gates of infor- 
mation are shut tight and a government 
manufactures the kind of information it 
wants and then crams it down the throats 
of a whole people. But the question may 
also be an echo of a worldwide assumption 
that we are militarists because we main- 
tain troops on the soil of other countries. 

Are we really militarists? Maybe you 
recall the late historian Charles Beard’s defi- 
nition of national interest. The national 
interest, said Beard, is “that of a nation con- 
centrating on its own welfare in disregard 
of other people’s wars.” 
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There may have been a time when this 
was possible, but today two factors have 
pretty well relegated that. kind of thinking 
to the political attic. Those two factors are 
the Soviet Union and the development of 
atomic energy. As a result, it’s a far cry 
from that old vision of an isolationist 
America to the America of today, with armed 
troops scattered throughout the world, from 
Japan to Germany, from Africa to Greenland. 

But the man you meet abroad may have 
seen only the uniform, and so he may think 
we are militarists. Tell him that though 
he sees us in uniform, we are still very 
much individuals, and it is only because we 
believe in his right and ours to be indi- 
viduals that we are in his country in the 
first place. The simple fact is that you 
cannot believe in the dignity of individual 
Americans and not believe also in the dig- 
nity of individual Germans or Koreans or 
Poles or Russians. By affirming our faith 
in the individual, we have committed our- 
selves for all time to the ultimate defense 
of the individual everywhere. 

Because of this belief in human beings, 
we put the burden of our defense on ma- 
chines, and the money that we spend for 
guided missiles and long-range bombers and 
radar warning systems and atomic weapons 
is money well spent. We believe that hu- 
man beings are not expendable, and so we 
substitute money for human lives in build- 
ing up our defenses. 

In contrast, the forces of Marxism still be- 
lieve that man is just an expendable piece 
of property, valuable only as he can be used 
to further the interests of the state. 

In recent weeks, of course, there has been 
an apparent change in the Communist at- 
titude—a peace campaign. And yet we 
have no reason to believe that this new line 
is anything more than a change of tactics 
to achieve the same ojective—defined for us 
by Marx himself as world domination. For 
along with the fine gestures toward peace, 
Soviet armaments and heavy industry have 
continued to increase, and during the past 
year alone the Soviet Union has shifted some 
7 percent of its national product from con- 
sumer goods to heavy industry and military 
production. Does this sound like a change 
of heart? 

In testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee the other day, Admiral Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, made 
a statement that, on reflection, can be quite 
startling. “So far as I know,” he said, ‘‘the 
Russians have never demobilized and they 
are practically, to all intents and purposes, 
on the same footing they were on during 
World War II. Their major effort is in 
support of their armed forces.” 

Tell our friends overseas that there will 
be no weakening of our present forces, 
either, as long as facts like this exist. But 
tell them, too, that our ship of state is 
not a warship. It’s an unarmed merchant- 
man, and our chief business abroad is still 
the business of world trade. Some of our 
most vital raw materials are imported, and 
God knows we would be hard pressed with- 
out them. But we also believe that trade 
is a two-way street. 

Unfortunately, the impression has been 
created in some areas of the world that 
this is not so, and we had better do what 
we can to correct it. It is a sad fact that 
some people in our country fail to see that 
international trade—in both directions—is 
as necessary to world peace and advance- 
ment as our own free-enterprise industry 
is to the continued order and progress of 
this Nation. 

It isn’t only the critical materials of trade 
that are important, either. Let me tell you 
a little story about a seemingly insignifi- 
cant one. While I was on an agricultural 
trade mission in northern Europe last year, 
I found that the producers of bleu cheese 
in a northern European country had come 
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to a crisis in marketing their product, a 
good part of which had previously been ex. 
ported to the United States. 

It seems that a group of American pros 
ducers, understandably concerned with their 
own immediate interests, had brought pres. 
sure to restrict imports of bleu cheese under 
the Government’s price-support program, 

The result of their action was hardly in 
keeping with the long-term interests of any 
of us. For while the European cheese. 
makers were debating what to do, another 
customer—obviously more interested in win. 
ning friends than in eating cheese—steppeq 
up to the counter and expressed interest in 
importing their product. Do you know who 
the new customer was? It was the Soviet 
Union. 

It is an inescapable fact that most of the 
countries abroad must either export or die, 
If they cannot trade with us they will in. 
evitably trade with countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. We can do something about this, 
and Americans who are aware of the stakes 
involved are doing something. They are 
trying to revise the structure of our cus- 
toms classification and modify our protec. 
tionist tariff legislation. You can tell the 
rest of the world that their exports would 
be welcome here, and that the difficulties 
that now beset a free interchange of goods 
are not an expression of the whole American 
people, but are rather part of the national 
personality that is still in a phase of growth, 

These are things that should be first busi- 
ness for you, especially those of you who 
will spend your careers carrying the goods 
of the world. We all need to think about 
these things because we all need to find 
a@ deep meaning in our lives if we are to 
reach our full development as individuals, 
and sometimes it is only by figuring out 
what we want to say to others that we are 
able to know ourselves, 

If you can tell the people you meet—and 
tell them sincerely—that the greatness of 
America is based on the fundamental free- 
dom of each person to be treated as an 
individual, and on the great outpouring of 
energy that results when free individuals 
work together; if you can tell them hon- 
estly that the reason we maintain troops 
abroad and the reason we are determined 
to keep ourselves strongly armed is that we 
are committed to the defense of free indi- 
viduals everywhere; if you can tell them 
that, as a Nation, we believe in free trade 
as a vital factor in the improvement of 
living standards and the growth of indi- 
vidual liberties throughout the world; if 
you can say all these things and believe 
them yourselves, then I think you have 4 
real understanding of what America is all 
about. 

And if you pass that test, you are not only 
good Americans, but also well on your Way 
to becoming fully developed individuals. I 
can think of no greater success to wish you. 





Are You Cooking With Gas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
case of most of us in the Buffalo area, 
the answer to the question contained 
in the above title is a loud “yes.” It 18 
only natural that we should be lars? 
consumers of gas in Buffalo. We have 
a long heating season and we appreciate 
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the cleanliness and convenience of gas 
heating. This, coupled with its efficiency 
as a cooking fuel, and rates that com- 
pare favorably with any in the country, 
make our city a big and appreciate user 
of gas. In fact, our only trouble in re- 
cent years has been getting all we can 
use, as many Buffalonians switched to 
oas over competing fuels. Industrial as 
well as residential consumers have in- 
yested millions in equipment that uses 
gas, and only gas. 

This whole picture is threatened by 
pills now pending in both Houses of Con- 
oyess. If the price of gas were to soar, 
we would be in a bad way. Gas is a mo- 
nopoly, and you cannot very well switch 
to something else. But the bills now 
being considered would end existing 
price regulation at the point of produc- 
tion—the gas wells. At the present time, 
the price of gas is supervised and regu- 
lated from producer to consumer. The 
local gas company is regulated and its 
rates approved by the New York State 
Public Service Commission. The price 
of transporting the gas from the wells 
to our city is subject to Federal regula- 
tion, and so is the price of the gas at 
the wells, thanks to a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. The bills 
in Congress, supported by the oil and 
eas producers, and aided by a $1,500,000 
educational fund, seek to nullify that Su- 
preme Court decision by removing regu- 
lation of the price of the gas charged 
by the producer. It is reminiscent of 
the tidelands oil bill which upset a Su- 
preme Court decision that these valuable 
lands belonged to the entire Nation, and 
which turned them over to a few South- 
ern and Western States. Just as I 
fought that tidelands “grab” as detri- 
mental to all of the people of my dis- 
trict, so do I intend to fight this latest 
attempt to upset a Supreme Court deci- 
sion at the expense of us who are the 
principal users of natural gas. 

The local gas companies which dis- 
tribute the gas to our homes could very 
well suffer substantial injury from the 
removal of price regulation at the well. 
That is because the rates which they 
are permitted to charge us are fixed by 
the State Public Service Commission, 
and if they must abruptly pay more for 
the gas which they sell, they could be 
caught in a disastrous squeeze while 
over a period of months or longer, they 
sought permission from the State to pass 
this increase on to the consumer. It is 
not a pretty picture. 

When our industrial economy and the 
very usefulness of our homes depends on 
the natural gas which flows through the 
pipelines directly into those homes from 
the well, then we are completely at the 
mercy of everyone along the line who 
has anything to do with that gas—pro- 
cucer, transmitter, and distributor. To 
decree that one of them is to fix his 
charge without regulation is to destroy 
the chain. 

Che decision to be made in Congress is 
Primarily the settlement of a political 
and economic conflict between regions. 
Should the rights and interests of 88 
million people be disregarded at the re- 
duest of several thousand so-called inde- 
bendent gas producers in Texas and Ok- 
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lahoma because the good Lord put this 
valuable commodity in their earth and 
forgot to put it in ours. They are cer- 
tainly entitled to the fair and reasonable 
profit they receive for their risk in tak- 
ing it out of the earth, but we live in the 
same Nation, and we feel entitled to par- 
ticipate in the resources of another part 
of our Nation at a reasonable cost, be- 
cause the Texans and Oklahomans did 
not put that gas into the earth. 

In short, I am in perfect agreement 
with the distinguished, trained, judicial 
minds of the United States Supreme 
Court. The bills now before Congress 
which would upset their decision should 
be defeated in the public interest. 





Rural Electric Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp, I include a copy of 
a@ letter from the Honorable Ancher Nel- 
sen, REA Administrator, to Mr. Robert 
E. Estabrook, editor of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Washington, 
DG. : 


Mr. Rosert E. ESTABROOK, 
Editorial Page Editor, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, Washington, 
BD. C. 

Dear MR. ESTasroox: On your editorial 
page Saturday morning you quoted a state- 
ment implying that REA under this admin- 
istration has so reduced services to the rural 
electric cooperatives as “to threaten the very 
life of REA.” 

This criticism, with which, I am convinced, 
the rank and file of co-op managers and 
directors do not agree, ignores the tremen- 
dous advances that REA electric borrowers 
have made in the last. 20 years. These co- 
operative businesses which started from 
scratch have grown up into strong, mature, 
well-run, sound rural utilities. REA gave 
them help to get them started and that, in 
my opinion, was an entirely proper function 
for the Government agency. But today 
these thriving locally controlled organiza- 
tions would be insulted to have a Govern- 
ment agent come out to tell them what they 
should or should not do. Moreover, it would 
be poor public policy and an unnecessary 
waste of public funds. 

There are, of course, some borrowers out 
of the 1,000 that are not in as good shape 
as the rest. It is our policy to help these 
in every reasonable way. We concentrate 
our personnel on matters concerning them. 
It is our objective to help them become 
strong and self-reliant with the others. The 
advances the REA borrowers have made 
enable us to operate on this selective type 
of operation—helping those who need help 
and leaving alone those who are progressing 
nicely. 

The rural electric cooperatives today are 
businesses with an average investment each 
of more than $2,500,000. Their repayment 
record to REA is fantastically good. As of 
today, only 13 of them are behind in their 
repayments more than 30 days. 

Does that kind of a healthy business need 
to have the Government supply free audits 
each year? 
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Does a business handling operations of 
that size need to have the Government pro- 
vide free engineering services? 

Does a business that has succeeded in 
growing to that size need the help of the 
Government to fill out its applications for 
new financing that may be needed? 

Does a business that has shown all the 
vigor of these co-ops need the Government 
to hold its hand in one and a hundred prob- 
lems that may come up? 

As a farmer myself who lived without elec- 
tricity before REA came along and who 
helped organize our own rural electric coop- 
erative, I can say with some conviction that 
I believe farmers resent people suggesting 
that they are so incompetent that they need 
bureaucrats out of Washington to do things 
for them. 

As Administrator of REA I am as firm in 
my belief that REA would not be doing the 
co-ops a favor at all to take over functions 
that co-ops can do and should do for them- 
selves. 

Every time the Administrator of REA 
makes a loan he must, under the law, certify 
“that, in his judgment, the security therefor 
is reasonably adequate and such loan will 
be repaid within the time agreed.” It seems 
to me an Administrator can make this cer- 
tification only if he has strong confidence in 
the ability and determination of the local 
boards of directors and managers to run their 
businesses successfully. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator, 





Administration Removes Welcome Mat 
From Door of TVA—Does Such Inhos- 
pitable Actions Strengthen Our Foreign 
Relations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, since its in- 
ception and up to the time the present 
administration removed the welcome mat 
from the door, TVA has been one of the 
major points of interest sought out by 
visiting foreign dignitaries when making 
tours of our country. 

The reason for this tremendous in- 
terest of visiting foreigners in the TVA 
is due to the fact that TVA is one of the 
most striking examples in the world to- 
day of an enlightened approach to na- 
tional development. These visitors are 
desirous of learning from TVA ways and 
means and methods which they can take 
back to their homelands and put to good 
use in their own national development. 
That is why they have traditionally been 
so anxious to visit TVA—and, because 
this Nation traditionally has wanted to 
by the helpful Good Neighbor that is 
why our country has heretofore taken 
pride in showing the TVA to people of 
other countries. 

It has been apparent for the past 214 
years that TVA has been removed from a 
list of places to visit and see in our 
country. Fewer and fewer foreign visi- 
tors have been given the priivlege of 
visiting TVA—this has been most ap- 
parent. 
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But it has remained for the new TVA 
chairman, General Vogel, to jerk the 
welcome mat from the door of the 
TVA. He has done this most effectively 
in recent testimony before the House 
Public Works Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The inaugura- 
tion of a new era of inhospitality to for- 
eign visitors came about as General 
Vogel was being questioned relative to a 
modest request of $30,000 for the enter- 
tainment of foreign visitors at TVA. 

Said General Vogel before the subcom- 
mittee: ‘““We receive a great many visits 
from foreign visitors during the year and 
it puts quite a burden upon us to take 
care of these people.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, General Vogel has 
been at his present job considerably less 
than a year and to my knowledge he is 
the first official of TVA who has ex- 
pressed displeasure of showing foreign 
visitors around TVA. He is the first of- 
ficial to my knowledge to complain of the 
great burden of demonstrating national 
hospitality. 

General Vogel's attitude would appear 
to be another candid statement of the 
administration’s determination to do 
nothing to promote and advance TVA, 
but I would remind those in charge of 
hospitality at TVA that the TVA is still 
a point of interest for visiting dignitaries, 
and that the failure to give visitors a 
chance to see and study its operations 
does not detract in any degree from this 
agency—it merely emphasizes the short- 
sightedness of the administration toward 
a national and international asset. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have included in the REcorpD 
a last of dignitaries and official visitors 
to the TVA in years past who have come 
to this country anxious to see this agency 
in operation and to gain inspiration for 
advancement in their own countries— 
who have demonstrated a hunger for na- 
tional advancement and progress and a 
desire to obtain from us the blueprints 
for the realization of a better life. 

The visitors from foreign lands to the 
TVA have included: 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, 
of the Netherlands, in April 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban, of Israel, 
in May 1953. 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of De- 
fense, Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Admiral Renato Guillobel, Secretary of 
the Brazilian Navy, in September 1952. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, 
of Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de 
Kauffmann, of Denmark, in July 1952. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, of Israel, 
in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Bel- 
gium, in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile, in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor 
of West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharalal 
Nehru, of India, in October 1949. 

President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of 
Brazil, in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, Brit- 
ish Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, ruler of Kalat, 
Pakistan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in 
April 1948. 
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The Egyptian Minister of Public 
Works, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
in May 1947. 

Let us not permit the “No visitors” 
sign to be put up at TVA, but rather let 
us continue a policy of welcome to all. 


Our Near Eastern Mutual Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include herewith a statement 
which I made on June 15, 1955, before 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Because of the seriousness of our 
relations with the countries of the Near 
East, I hope that my colleagues will give 
this statement their serious considera- 
tion. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT By CONGRESSMAN JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, 26TH DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
JUNE 15, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank this committee for 
the opportunity to make some comments on 
the mutual-security program with particu- 
lar reference to its effect on current prob- 
lems in the Near East. 


I strongly support our program of eco- 
nomic development in the countries of the 
Near East. The way to promote peace, 
democratic procedures and democratic in- 
stitutions is to lift living standards. I will 
not try to review what has been done in the 
Near East in recent years. This would be 
unnecessary here, for the members of this 
committee are themselves largely responsi- 
ble for this program and are far more famil- 
iar with it than I am. 

I would like, however, to express appre- 
ciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and the oth- 
ers of this committee for the highly con- 
structive contribution that you have’ made 
to our foreign policy by these programs for 
the development and the strengthening of 
the economies of the countries of this re- 
gion. 

It is my understanding that these pro- 
grams have been helpful to both Israel and 
to some of the Arab countries that wanted 
our help. I note, for example, that the de- 
velopment-assistance program in Israel has 
been going down. It was $73 million in 
fiscal year 1953, $53 million in fiscal year 
1954, and $40 million in the current fiscal 
year. And, I am informed that in the new 
program, the amount will be even less. I 
assume that these cuts refiect progress and 
are based on the premise that Israel has 
been getting stronger. But I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether we are cutting this program 
down too rapidly. All of us are pleased 
that Israel has been able to reduce its im- 
ports and to expand its exports. We would 
like to see that steady progress towards eco- 
nomic independence continues and I hope 
that nothing will be done in the current 
program, either by the administration or 
by this committee to reduce the amount 
of our assistance to Israel and thus arrest 
the pace of that progress. It seems to me 
that it would be most wasteful if a drastic 
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reduction in our aid program should slow 
down progress and thus prolong the periog 
of Israel’s dependence on outside assistance, 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
about the military assistance program in the 
Near East. It is, I believe, a mistake to 
send arms to any of these countries in the 
Near East in advance of an Arab-Israel peace, 
I have been told that the supply of arms is 
limited to Iraq and it has been argued that 
Iraq does not have a common frontier with 
Israel. Mr. Stassen testified before the Sen. 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that we 
are not giving arms either to Israel or to the 
states which border on Israel. 

While this reassurance is welcome, I am 
still troubled. It is true that Iraq has no 
common frontier with Israel. But that did 
not prevent Iraq from sending its troops 
into Israel to try to prevent her establish. 
ment in 1948. Iraq has close and friendly 
relations with Jordan. There is nothing to 
prevent Iraq from sending troops and mili- 
tary equipment either through Jordan or 
Syria to be used against Israel. It is a well 
known fact that Iraq would like to enlarge 
its territory to include both Syria and Jor- 
dan. Moreover, the British have always sent 
arms to Jordan and are continuing to do so. 
I am not an alarmist and I don’t suggest 
that Iraq is going to use our arms against 
Israel in a renewal of fighting tomorrow or 
next week. But no one can deny that Iraq 
maintains a state of war against Israel, that 
it is a leader in the Arab campaign against 
Israel and that, even though there my not 
be any fighting between Iraq and Israe! at 
the moment, Iraq continually mobilizes its 
energies and the energies of its sister Arab 
states to intensify the boycott and blockade 
of Israel. She is so bitterly hostile to Israel 
that she has never to this day signed an 
armistice agreement with her. An example 
of Iraq’s position occurred at the recent 
Bandung conference when the Iraqi spokes- 
man denounced Israel in bitter terms and 
the Arab bloc, with the collaboration of 
Communist China’s Chou En-lai, put 
through a resolution endorsing the Arab 
position in the Arab-Israel conflict. This 
maneuver succeeded after the Arab states 
arranged to have Israel excluded from the 
conference and thus denied her the oppor- 
tunity to respond to the Arab attack. 


The purpose of our arms shipments to the 
Arabs is stated in the tripartite declaration 
of May 25, 1950, between the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States, and 
which presently guides our policy in the 
Near East. In this declaration, the three 
nations expressed their recognition that the 
Arab states and Israel all need to maintain 
a certain level of armed forces to insure their 
internal security and their self-defense and 
the defense of the area as a whole. Yet, we 
have refused Israel’s request for United 
States military aid under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act on the theory that she is in a posi- 
tion t > purchase the arms she needs, even 
though President Eisenhower stated in his 
December 31, 1954, report on the mutual- 
security program that: 

“Despite its growing achievements, Israel 
continues to face a troublesome financial 
situation. Its trade deficit of over $200 mil- 
lion and external debt of over $400 million 
make it most difficult for it to pay from 
its own resources for the essential commodl- 
ties and capital items needed to sustain 42 
adequate rate of development.” 

This we have done, despite continued hos- 
tilities between the Arab States and Israel; 
despite the fact that King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia has proclaimed Israel to be a “cancer 
on the body of the Arab world” which must 
be cut out. Similar statements have been 
made by other authoritative Arab leaders. 
This we have done despite the fact that 1 
defiance of the United Nations, Egypt keeps 
the Suez Canal closed to shipping to and 
from Israel; despite the fact that the Pales 
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tine war ended without either an accepted 
rlement or a genuine peace; and despite 
the fact that the Arab countries and Israel 
are still technically in a state of war with the 
Arab countries eager for a second round. 

I stated that I favored economic aid to 
the Arab peoples—I do. Yet, I do wish to call 
this committee’s attention to the fact that 
the Department of State held back the entire 
economic-aid program in Egypt so long as 
there was no agreement between Egypt and 
the British on the Suez Canal. Mr. Stassen 
cy testified before the Senate committee dur- 
ing the hearings on this legislation. But 
immediately after the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment was signed, we went forward with a 
very large program of economic aid to Egypt 
and we also Offered Egypt military aid. It 
seems to me that we threw away a real op- 
portunity to promote an Arab-Israel peace 
at that time. We might have insisted, as 
part of the Suez agreement, that Egypt call 
off its blockade of the Suez Canal—a block- 
ade which affects all shipping to and from 
Israel, including American tankers. Last 
fall, after the Egyptians got what they 
wanted, both the Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
and a promise of some $40 million of eco- 
nomic aid, they still carried on the blockade 
of the Suez. They seized an Israeli ship. 
They still hold it. They have defied a U. N. 
Security Council resolution ordering them 
to call off this blockade. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose here to 
try to go into an extended discussion of all 
tue rights and wrongs of the Arab-Israel con- 
flict. I don’t think that anything is gained 
by trying to fix the blame on a day-to-day 
basis. But the central fact is that the Arab 
States are still at war with Israel. It is the 
Arabs who refuse to negotiate with Israel or 
recognize her existence. So long as that sit- 
uation continues, I think*it is a blunder to 
send military aid to any one of the Arab 
States. I am firmly convinced that our pol- 
icy will neither strengthen our defenses in 
the area nor will it win us friends. On the 
contrary, I have felt that the program will 
weaken our defenses, because it will make 
peace more difficult to attain. Instead, it is 
a blow at peace, for we encourage the Arabs 
to believe that they can get what they want 
from us without making any concessions to a 
peaceful settlement. From such a policy 
they are bound to infer that we are indiffer- 
ent to the conflict, and that our attitude 
toward Israel has cooled. It will certainly 
tend to weaken Israel, the one country in the 
Near East which is firmly alined with the 
West. 

Our arms program in the Near East calls 
for the closest scrutiny. It seems evident 
that the current program will make little 
appreciable difference in strengthening the 
region against Communist aggression. If I 
thought that the shipment of arms to Iraq 
was vital for our defense, I would not appear 
here. I believe that the shipment of arms 
to one side, in advance of peace,. keeps the 
Arab-Israel conflict going and postpones the 
attainment of peace, which is an indispens- 
able prerequisite to effective defense in the 
region. There is danger that once the Arab 
States secure arms from us, they will not feel 
that any concessions to peace are required 
as a condition of their acceptance in the free 
World partnership. Past experience invests 
that principle with substance. Iraq’s record 
indicates that she cannot be relied upon to 
play an effective part in any war on the side 
of the West. Iraq was the one country in 
the Middle East that went over to the side 
of the Nazis in 1941. As for the rest, they 
remained on the sidelines waiting to see who 
Was going to win before they entered the war 
'n 1945, Accordingly, I see little to be gained 
‘N pouring arms into this area. In fact, 
Should the Arab States be encouraged to re- 
hew this conflict, this would play into the 
hands of the Soviet Union which would ex- 
Ploit any new outbreak of hostilities. 
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I believe that the giving of arms without 
requiring that there be some substantial 
progress toward a real and lasting peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States as a condi- 
tion of our support would be failing to uti- 
lize one of the few remaining instruments 
for peace at our disposal. I believe that we 
will experience what the British learned to 
their bitter disappointment—that the gift 
of assistance and weapons did not necessarily 
win them friendship. 

The people living in Israel must be gravely 
concerned about our policy. We promoted 
the recent Turkish-Iraqi agreement. It is 
open to all countries recognized by the two 
countries, that is, anyone can join except 
Israel. While we have not joined, we are 
arming both the contracting parties. The 
British have joined and have also reached 
agreements with Egypt and Jordan. Israel 
is the only country in the area which has 
no defense agreement with anyone. It is 
ringed by hostile states and is completely 
isolated, for, in a crisis, it can count on sup- 
port from no one. 

I believe that we should be taking meas- 
ures to meet this serious problem. We have 
insisted that our policy is one of imparti- 
ality. But it is not impartiality to give arms 
to Iraq and to deny them to Israel which 
requested them as far back as 1952, This 
is clear discrimination, which must lead in- 
evitably to an arms race, imposing dis- 
astrous burdens on the people of these 
countries and crippling economic develop- 
ment. 

I hope that the administration will take 
another look at our policy in the Near East. 
If we cannot discontinue our arms ship- 
ments to Iraq, then at least before we make 
any future shipments, I believe that we 
should find some kind of formula for in- 
cluding Israel in our defense system, perhaps 
by negotiation of defense treaties with Israel 
and those Arab States which may want to 
be alined with the West. These treaties 
should provide that any armed aggression in 
this area will result in immediate active 
United States military support to the in- 
vaded country. I believe that it is only 
when both sides understand that the United 
States will not tolerate any further aggres- 
sion by either side, that the issues may be 
resolved and a peaceful settlement of the 
tensions now existing in the Near and Mid- 
dle East may be made. This has become all 
the more urgent, in my view, because our 
ally, England, has already entered into for- 
mal treaties with a number of Arab coun- 
tries—Iraq, Egypt, and Jordan—and has not 
entered into any corresponding arrangement 
with Israel. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the mutual 
security program and I hope that this com- 
mittee will report it out without substantial 
reductions. I also hope that the committee 
can find the proper amendments to assure 
the lessening of tensions in the Middle and 
Near East and the elimination of any future 
arms shipments to the countries of that area 
until permanent peace compacts have been 
negotiated. 





Hon. Edna F. Kelly’s Address at Her 
Daughter’s College Commencement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month, on June 1, our colleague, 
Representative Epona F, KEtty, of New 
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York, whom we all love and admire, had 
the happy experience of delivering the 
commencement address to a college 
graduating class which included her 
lovely daughter, Maura Patricia Kelly. 
The exercises took place at Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y., and were at- 
tended by Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
archbishop of New York, and other dig- 
nitaries. 

Congresswoman KELLY, who is one of 
the outstanding members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs—a con- 
scientious, and I can attest, extremely 
hard working Member of the House— 
delivered an address on that occasion 
which I feel all of the Members will want 
to read. Deep spirituality, as well as a 
firm and realistic appraisal of interna- 
tional problems are found in this excel- 
lent commencement address and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
it to the Members, as follows: 

The gracious invitation extended to me on 
this happy occasion is one that I deeply ap- 
preciate. My acceptance is given with 
humble understanding of the honor ac- 
corded me, and with a deep sense of respon- 
sibility. 

This responsibility is deepened, first, be- 
cause of my long, personal association with 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
No woman should ever admit this—but I 
shall take you into my confidence—and tell 
you that this association began very little 
less than a half century ago. My sisters and 
I were most fortunate to have our formal, 
religious training developed by the members 
of this community. Secondly, it is my great 
and good privilege to have a close bond of 
love in the Class of 1955, and also among 
your esteemed faculty. 

I am well aware of the value of an educa- 
tion, particularly in these critical days, 
which is based upon the foresighted phil- 
osophy of education of the first American 
Superior General of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary. As early as 1918, 
Mother M. Joseph Butler had in mind the 
establishment of international schools where 
girls from all countries could learn the 
meaning of true patriotism in an under- 
standing of all peoples. This international 
aspect of education did not mean losing one’s 
own nationality—nor diminishing love for 
one’s own country. It meant, rather, bring- 
ing together the best in all countries. 

The great spread of international move- 
ments is one of the striking phenomena of 
the present day. All over the world people 
are becoming conscious of belonging to a 
unified world. We believe that God speaks 
to mankind through the events of daily life. 
Today He speaks to us through the inter- 
nationalization of worldwide problems. 

These facts you know. You know also, 
from your present studies, the condition of 
affairs in the world—the struggle between 
the forces of good and evil. Ideological 
frontiers are set up that beggar nature’s 
ancient barriers of sea and sky. Men in their 
pride boast of reaching out to encompass the 
mysteries that lie at the outer surface of the 
universe, while in their ignorance, they can- 
not exhaust the knowability of a single mote 
of dust. Veneration of things sacred is 
scoffed at. The very worship of God is denied 
him. The whole world of man, which should 
be the radiant shrine of the Almighty, is 
desecrated by hatred and impiety. I refer 
to this somber picture not to arouse fears 
but to present a challenge. 

To the young ladies to whom I will now 
specifically address myself, I extend the con- 
gratulations which flood my mind and heart 
today. My felicitations pertain to your well- 
justified happiness and sense of accomplish- 
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ment, to the joys of your dear families and 
friends in this splendid day of the culmina- 
tion of your collegiate careers, a day which 
has its very eye fixed on what the future 
holds for you. May that future ever mirror 
and refiect the joy which is in your hearts 
today. This is so much your day, dear young 
embers of the class of 1955, you are so much 
the objects of our love and concern that all 
of our ideas and sentiments have you and 
your well being for their motivation. 

There is a very special challenge which 
confronts each of you as an individual today. 
I am not going to speak in a prophetic vein as 
one revealing a truth not known before. On 
the contrary, I hope, in these few passing 
moments, to be able to bring into focus a 
challenge which all mankind has had to 
meet. It is not a challenge to remake the 
universe or a challenge to produce, within 


the short span of one of our lives, a millen-- 


nium of peace and order and good will and 
universal worship of God, such as we dream 
of as the kind of world we would like to 
live in, if only all men could be brought to 
see the light. 

The challenge we have to meet, every one 
of us, lies not in a special call to adjust, 
within a few days or years, the woes that 
afflict us, or to correct the terrible errors 
of history, and, in effect, as it were, to banish 
evil from the face of the earth. The chal- 
lenge for each and every one of us is rather 
to overweigh and to diminish evil in the 
world by our individual contribution to the 
quantum of good in the world. It is quite 
clear that when an act of positive good is 
being performed, there is a double effect, not 
only the creation of goodness measurable by 
God, but, since good and evil cannot exist 
in the same time and place, evil is, at least 
relatively, being diminished by the good act. 

The goodness of your actions will be the 
criteria of your meeting this challenge. 
Whatever vocation you choose, this must 
be your objective, to take into the wide world 
in the market place as well as in the home, 
the ideals and standards of living so well 
implanted in you here in this great Catholic 
college for women. 

As individuals, you will now be expected 
to stand on your own feet. Many fields of 
endeavor are open to you, which, I am sure, 
will be enriched by your presence. Outside 
of the relatively narrow sphere of your own 
special calling there is a crying need for all 
of us to serve our communities. The ques- 
tion “Who is my neighbor?” must be an- 
swered on a worldwide scale. Isolationism 
is a thing of the past, both in its political 
and in its social sense. No American has 
given more evidence of the great charity 
and neighborliness of his heart than His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Be alert and energetic in seeking the truth 
in every situation. Express your ideals and 
principles. At the root of many of today’s 
problems we find apathy on the part of those 
who believe in truth and justice. Their apa- 
thy is in direct contrast to the missionaries 
of evil who are tireless in their initiative 
and resourcefulness. These are the doers 
today. 

You must be the doers. In your every field 
of endeavor there never will be a conflict 
between your high ideals and the basic 
ideals of Americanism. The work of the 
welfare of our country and the good of hu- 
manity is done in the name of God. The 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America appeals to “The Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of our 
intentions.” America needs the best in its 
schools, in its hospitals, in its courts, in gov- 
ernment, in its business firms, and, above 
.inits homes. Survival and restoration of 
American principles must be maintained on 
ail levels—at the grassroots and at the 
summit. 

Reflect on the valiant souls of our fore- 
fathers. They were no afraid to face a situa- 
tion. They blazed a trail in the wilderness 
of a continent and founded these United 
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States—the great natural law nation in his- 
tory, where the dignity of the human is rec- 
ognized in his civil, his social, and‘his spirit- 
ual rights. Cowards tamper with these 
rights:and invoke the very substance of our 
justice to undermine these truths. 

As you know, this is part of the worldwide 
revolution of the Communists. To be suc- 
cessful, they must destroy the United States 
of America. In order to counteract this 
movement our Government has accepted re- 
luctantly the leadership of the free world. 
Writers of the current scene have made 
sweeping indictments of failure concerning 
the political leaders of the first half of the 
20th century. The aims for universal peace 
among nations and universal brotherhood 
among individuals have not been achieved 
even at the terrible cost of three wars. That 
blood has been shed for an ideal which is at 
present out of reach does not mean that the 
direction is wrong. But it does place on each 
and every one of us the onus of repaying the 
debt of a hero’s life. 

Each one of you can be an ambassador of 
good will carrying forward those ideals of 
internationalism upon which this school was 
founded. The cumulative effect of your 
goodness can be the leaven which will bring 
peace into the world. In the vanguard of 
our country you will take your place to ob- 
tain peace through justice. You are in- 
stilled with the fundamental precept of peace 
so well said by the recently canonized Pius X, 
“Peace without God is an absurdity. Where 
God is not present there is no justice and 
without justice it is vain to hope for peace.” 

May the best and holiest thoughts of to- 
day flow through your lives, the tide of them 
bearing your beautifully educated minds, 
your informed intellects, your strengthened 
wills, your serene hearts, upward to the very 
throne of heaven—at the foot of which may 
we, all of us, be one day gathered, seeing and 
knowing and possessing God, our creator, in 
eternity. Whatever degree you may receive 
today, whatever degrees and titles you may 
win hereafter, may your final degree be 
“blessed of my Father,” from the loving 
hands of the Teacher who expounded the law 
to the sages in the synagogue and who 
teaches us the greatest lesson of all—the 
lesson of His love. 

In this spirit ad for your commencement, 
I wish you from my innermost heart, “Happy 
beginnings, Eternally happy endings.” 


America To Benefit as TV Ruling Backs 
FCC Member’s Gift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention to an editorial appearing in 
the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Sunday Ex- 
ponent-Telegram, June 12, 1955, in 
reference to a recent decision in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia that may have a 
far-reaching effect on the granting of 
television rights by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 

The editorial follows: 

AMERICA To BENEFIT AS TV RULING Backs 
FCC MEMBER’s GRIT 

One of the most important decisions ever 
handed down by the United States Court of 
Appeals of Washington affecting newspaper- 
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radio-television media was rendered on June 
9 in the television station grant made ty 
Ohio Valley Broadcasting Corp. of Wheeling, 

The effect of this decision will be far. 
reaching on all the American people. The 
question has been raised whether this coun. 
try will be ruled by congressional acts or by 
interpretations placed on them by the various 
governmental commissions. Such commis. 
sions are appointed upon recommendation of 
the President and confirmation of Senate. 

While these branches are necessary in our 
form of government, decisions of commis. 
sions do not necessarily mean that their in. 
terpretations are at all times correct. Ip 
the case of Federal Communications Com. 
mission, it is comprised of seven members 
including a Chairman. Among these seven 
members is an outstanding, high-class, fear. 
less lady, Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock, 
who received her appointment upon recom. 
mendation of the late Senator Robert A, 
Taft to President Truman. She has more 
than proved her qualifications to serve on 
this Commission, and has served for the 
best interests of the American people. No 
influence, motive, nor pressure Can swerve 
her from what she thinks is right. 

On several occasions we have noted her 
dissenting opinions to certain grants, 
While we have no financial interest, direct or 
indirect, in channel 12 for Clarksburg, upon 
reading her comment that the grant was a 
concentration of news media we concluded 
she displayed good common sense. Further 
we felt that the people in and around Har- 
rison County were entitled to know more 
about the FCC grant and the manner in 
which it was made. 

We believe this is the first instance any 
newspaper, or any other interest, has taken 
such an issue to court—to find out whether 
or not the FCC had the legal authority to 
grant channel 12 for Clarksburg regardless 
of protest filed by others who were inter- 
ested. The decision itself, as well as the 
manner in which it was rendered, seemed to 
us grossly unfair. 

As will be remembered, Clarksburg Broad- 
casting Co., a local concern, had filed appli- 
cation for channel 12 in Clarksburg. In all 
probability others who were interested did 
not file for this particular channel. 

During the hearing it was brought out 
that Clarksburg Broadcasting Co. withdrew 
its application on the evening of February 16 
and it had ‘received $14,390 in _ so-called 
expenses. The following morning, promptly 
at 10 o’clock, channel 12 was granted (with- 
out notice, without any hearing) to Ohio 
Valley Broadcasting Corp. We deemed this 
action very unfair to not only the people in 
this area, but throughout the State and Na- 
tion as well. No notice of withdrawal had 
been made known; no notice that the Wheel- 
ing outfit was granted the channel was 
given. 

We deem the decision of the United States 
court of appeals one of the most important 
affecting the daily lives of our citizens. Fur- 
ther we urge that every reader give it his 
careful study when it appears in our columns, 
which it will soon. 

Our opposition and protest are based on 
our belief that no chain should have a mo- 
nopoly of newspaper-radio-television media 
in any concentrated area. If this is allowed, 
before long we would be in the same position 
as the people in Red Russia. We would have 
1 newspaper, 1 radio station, 1 television 
station, and 1 boss to run all of them. That 
the American people will never tolerate. 
And that will never be the case so long * 
we have honorable courts and a free press 
this Nation. ‘ 

While we have not met Commissionét 
Hennock, from her opinions in the different 
applications coming before the FCC, we knov 
she has a mind of her own, she has courage 
of her convictions, and she cannot be swayed 
by propaganda. The American people ** 
fortunate indeed in recommendation of b“ 
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made by Senator Taft and her appointment 
py President Truman, 

After the decision was handed down by the 
United States court of appeals on June 9, 
she made the statement which appears and 


which is self-explanatory. She is certainly 
deserving of congratulations on her coura- 
ceous attitude and actions. She can take 


creat pride in her record and achievements 
as a member of the FCC. 

Referring to the grant for Channel 12 she 
stated: 

“tT have voted against 95 percent of the 
television grants, which includes all the 
large stations on the air, since July of 1952 
because of this type of drop-out procedure, 
as I felt it was highly unfair and a highly 


unfair way of making a grant. 
“It was saddling communities with owner- 
ship of stations that they had no knowledge 


of; it kept competitors from coming in. In 
other words, if two litigants settled their 
differences under the table, they were able 
to file a new application on Tuesday evening 
at 5 o'clock, and could get a grant Wednesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

“It is hardly the way to grant an impor- 
tant facility like a television station when 
there is such a scarcity of VHF stations, and 
could control the opinion in some instances 
of an entire State.” 





The Enemies of TVA—Grassroots Senti- 
ment Holds That Former President 
Hoover Would Be Best Advised To 
Exercise Silence on Such Public Mat- 
ters as TVA—Not All Citizens Are Too 
Old To Remember the Hoover Admin- 
istration and the Depression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in my hometown and 
home county weekly newspaper, the 
Smithville (Tenn.) Review, an excellent 
editorial by the well-known grassroots 
Journalist, Mr. W. R. Lassiter, whose 
regular column A Farmer’s Meditations 
ls widely read. 

In this column, which Mr. Lassiter 
addressed to enemies of TVA, we get 
an excellent idea of the grassroots senti- 
ment regarding statements on TVA from 
Such gentlemen as former President 
Herbert Hoover. It is worth giving 
thought to this article at this time, in the 
midst of vital debate which affects the 
future of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and I ask consent that this fine col- 
umn be included in the Recorp. 

The column follows: 

A FARMER'S MEDITATIONS 
(By W. R. Lassiter) 
To Enemies of TVA: 

The report of the Hoover Commission re- 
farding its recommendations dealing with 
IVA has caused a good deal of comment, 
ona certainly it should cause indignant 
peg in the area that is being served 
ie a Tennessee Valley Authority. No one 
int ias contributed more to the improve- 
a of the Tennessee Valley area than has 
. a made by TVA. The results 
~ “Ae region are too obvious not to be seen 
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and recognized except by the biased and 
jealous groups that have advocated abolish- 
ing or greatly crippling the TVA. 

It no doubt would be an error to say that 
there has been no waste of money in develop- 
ing the TVA program. It would be a very 
rare exception no doubt if any Government 
project could be found in which there was 
no waste of money in the opinion of many 
people. We would not have to go any far- 
ther than most of the investigating and 
studying committees and commissions to 
have many declare that the effective results 
are not sufficient to warrant the expense. 

It just appears that it might be a good 
thing if Mr. Hoover (ex-President Herbert 
Hoover) would refrain from statements on 
public matters as far-reaching and effective 
as TVA. The events of his administration 
are still too much with many people for his 
recommendations to be accepted without 
grave questioning. 

It is a rather unfair thing to pinpoint all 
the unfavorable events that may happen in 
a country on the ones who head the Gov- 
ernment at the time the events took place. 
A depression may be caused by a combination 
of events far beyond the power of any one 
man to stop them. But maybe the unfair 
situation is offset by the fact that the one at 
the head of affairs would take to himself 
and his administration credit for all pros- 
perity and advancement that might have 
been caused by various combinations of 
events outside his directing. 

Anyway, a depression came during Mr. 
Hoover’s administration, and he got the 
blame. With many of the 3 H’s of the depres- 
sion are more impressive than the 3 R’s of 
their early schooldays. Any suggestions 
coming even now from the one heading the 
Government during this depression period 
will be received with suspicion or plain 
mistrust. 

Of course there are many people today 
who know nothing of the depression days 
except from snatches of ancient history (that 
many years seems a long time to some 
people) they have heard as they rush around 
today. Many of the ones who have come up 
since these days honestly think that life con- 
sists of more chickens than there are pots in 
which to cook them, and more cars than 
there is parking space in which to park them 
if they ever are parked. 

For those who can’t remember the depres- 
sion because of age, and those who can’t 
remember because events don’t register with 
them, a 1-day reenactment of those days 
might be a good thing. For those needing 
this reminder, on this day most all cars 
would be parked, rations would be short, 
and clothing thin from wear, and all people 
would be out early tramping all day looking 
for work they could not find. Even this 
1 day should remind people what could 
happen. And for those who can remember, 
1 night spent in bad dreams of depression 
days should be sufficient to “stir up their 
pure minds.” 

No doubt a number of people in disgust 
over something happening or not happen- 
ing have made the statement that people 
need a good depression to bring them to a 
better understanding and appreciation. To 
infer such is meant from what has been 
mentioned here is wrong. But it may be 
inferred, and that correctly so, that all of 
us slip in our appreciation of living under 
conditions where want and hard times are 
exceptions rather than the general rule. 


At times I am caused to wonder if the 
waste in so many things evidenced every 
day will not result in an accounting some 
time. Food is wasted, and still we have 
a surplus of food products. Here one might 
reason that waste is a good thing to help 
reduce the surplus. That is faulty reason- 
ing. Someone is paying for what is being 
wasted, and, anyway, willful waste can’t 
balance anything. 

o . * * 2 
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But, Mr. Hoover, many of us think that 
you are not the man to propose that certain 
very satisfactory and profitable activities be 
changed to other methods of your recom- 
mendation. We respect you very much, but 
we are fearful of your proposals. We still 
associate the depression along with your pe- 
ried as Chief Executive of the United States. 
Maybe you are trying to make amends now, 
but, thank, you, we will just keep what we 
have. 





An Editor Who Contributed Not Only to 
Journalism But to the Dignity of Man— 
Tributes to Joseph Pulitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
another Joseph Pulitzer has taken over 
the helm of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
one of the great newspapers not only 
of the United States, but of the free 
world. He is the third editor and pub- 
lisher bearing that illustrious name to be 
charged with the responsibility for di- 
recting this outstanding newspaper. 
Under his direction, as under the direc- 
tion of his father and grandfather, the 
Post-Dispatch continues to be a news- 
paper crusading for justice and for 
truth. 

Since the recent death of the elder 
Joseph Pulitzer, who has been president 
of the Pulitzer Publishing Co. since 1912, 
messages of condolence and messages of 
tribute to his outstanding work in Amer- 
ican journalism have come from the 
great and the humble, from people in all 
walks of life. 

We in St. Louis always knew in the 
nearly 50 years he was associated with 
the Post-Dispatch and in the 43 years he 
directed it, that the second Joseph Pu- 
litzer was a great newspaperman asso- 
ciated with a great newspaper. He al- 
ways carried on the traditions of the first 
Joseph Pulitzer, a man who rightfully 
belongs among the giants of this de- 
manding craft. Never a prophet without 
honor in his own hometown, the tributes 
to the late Mr. Pulitzer have served to 
confirm the high judgment that we in 
St. Louis have always had of him and of 
his work. 

Since he has been a great figure in 
American journalism and in the develop- 
ment of today’s modern American news- 
paper, I believe the Members will be in- 
terested in reading some of these tributes. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include them as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 1, 

1955] 

TRIBUTES PAID TO JOSEPH PULITZER BY GREAT 
AND SMALL—MESSAGES Haln His DEVOTION, 
SERVICE TO PUBLIC WELFARE—CALL POST- 
DIsPaATCH HIS MONUMENT—EDITOR CITED 
FOR CONTRIBUTIONS, Nor ONLY IN MANY 
AREAS OF JOURNALISM, BUT TO DIGNITY OF 
MAN—HE Is TERMED “ONE OF GREAT NEWS- 
PAPERMEN” 

Messages paying tribute to Joseph Pulitzer, 
editor and publisher of the Post-Dispatch 
who died Wednesday night, have been re- 
ceived by his family and the newspaper from 
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many persons in all walks of life. The mes- 
sages, in addition to calling attention to his 
personal devotion and service to the public 
welfare, assess the position in American 
journalism of the newspaper he directed 
since 1912. 

Bernard M. Baruch, elder statesman and 
adviser to Presidents: 

“My deepest sympathy on the loss of 
Joseph Pultizer, who always had as his in- 
spiration the ideals set by his father. These 
I know you will carry on.” 

E. Lansing Ray, publisher, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 

“ZI have known Joseph Pulitzer for over 40 
years. Although we were longtime business 
rivals in a field where competition is always 
keen, our personal relations were consist- 
ently pleasant. I am sure each respected the 
other’s opinions as a publisher, and the fact 
that we frequently differed in our editorial 
assessment of problems international and 
national, did not preclude a sincere friend- 
ship. 

“Mr. Pulitzer carried on the journalistic 
tradition of a famous father. He built a 
strong and prosperous newspaper, and in so 
doing contributed much to the betterment 
of St. Louis. In his death, the city has lost 
a helpful friend. 

“May I extend my condolences to his fam- 
ily, to the employees of the Post-Dispatch, 
and to those who were privileged to know 
him.” 

Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: 

“On behalf of the trustees of Columbia 
University and the advisory board on the 
Pulitzer prices, please accept our deepest 
sympathy on the death of Joseph Pulitzer. 
His passing is a great loss to our country. 
He was one of the outstanding figures in 
American life, the distinguished heir to the 
tradition of crusading journalism founded by 
his father. 

“Through his leadership as editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in the 
fight for a free and responsible press, his 
never failing support for our work here at 
Columbia, his kindly interest in our gradu- 
ate school of journalism and his abiding 
influence in the development of the Pulitzer 
prizes in letters and journalism, Mr. Pulitzer 
enriched all our lives.” 

Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the graduate 
school of journalism, Columbia University: 

“Mr. Pulitzer’s death is a great loss to the 
graduate school of journalism. * * * Since 
1931 when I was elected dean I have had his 
friendship and support. Throughout these 
years whenever a new project or a difficult 
problem confronted the school which his 
father founded we could always rely upon 
Mr. Pulitzer’s friendly understanding and 
unwavering support. 

“He participated in every significant move 
for the expansion and improvement of the 
services of this school, including the estab- 
lishment of the first graduate school of 
journalism in the United States, the Ameri- 
can Press Institute, and the transfer of the 
Statue of Liberty window from Park Row to 
Morningside Heights. Although such bene- 
factions cannot be measured by monetary 
standards, they are of great value in public 
service and educational effectiveness.” 

Prof. John Hohenberg, secretary, advisory 
board on the Pulitzer prizes, New York: 

“Joseph Pulitzer was an example and an 
inspiration to all of us who have spent our 
lives in the service of American newspapers 
and the advancement of American journal- 
ism. In his passing we have lost a leader 
and a friend. Because I am both a graduate 
and faculty member at the school where the 
Pulitzer tradition is revered, I have suffered 
in addition a deep sense of personal sorrow.” 

J. Montgomery Curtis, Walter Everett, and 
Ben Reese, American Press Institute, New 
York: 

“The American Press Institute Joins the en- 
tire Nation in mourning the loss of one of 
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the greatest leaders in American journalism. 
The loss is personal and keen, for Mr. Pulitzer 
was a founder of the American Press Insti- 
tute and one of its staunchest supporters 
down through the years. His standards of 
newspaper integrity and public service have 
been, and always will be, an example and 
inspiration to the Institute staff and to the 
1,200 newspapermen who have attended 
seminars here.” 

Richard T. Baker, secretary of the faculty, 
Columbia University graduate school of 
journalism, New York: 

“The finest tribute to the name of Joseph 
Pulitzer will be to keep the Post-Dispatch a 
vigorous and fighting liberal newspaper, a 
vital part of our American life.” 

Students at the Columbia University 
school of journalism, addressed “To the 
people of St. Louis”: 

“Your community has lost a fine and 
gentle person. His loss, great as it is to St. 
Louis, will be felt no less keenly in many 
circles in New York. We who have been in- 
spired and encouraged by him in our studies 
here join in the nation-wide expression of 
regret. His name, as well as that of his 
father, represented constant concern for all 

ple. 

“Eric Adjorlolo, Howard Albert, Leonard 
Baker, Charles Ball, Peter Barrecchia, 
Jerrell Bennett, Richard Bergstrom, 
Robert Black, Harriet Blake, Thaddeus 
Bonus, Bernd Brecher, Melvyn Broken- 
shire, Paul Busch, Terence Byrne, 
Shepherd Campbell, John Clary, John 
Cummings, Joan Danforth, Anche 
Degramont, Evette Dykes, Russell El- 
man Christopher Elias, James Feron, 
Patricia Forlifer, Donald Forst, John 
Fox, Peter Goldman, Fred Goldzweig, 
Selma Gordon, Aaron Greenberg, John 
Grube, Walter Hennessey, Roderick 
Hohl, Douglas Jennings, Charles 
Kingsbury, Caroline Kirsch, Theodore 
Klemens, Raymond Koehler, Irwin 
Landau, William Leavitt, William 
Lively, I-Cheng Loh, Richard Lyons, 
Norman Mangouni, Russell Marchner, 
Matthew Melko, Hugh Muir, John 
Neal, Eugene Olivia, Eugene Palatsky, 
Edward Quigley, Jean Raga, Natalie 
Ressner, Philip Robbins, Lucy Rosen- 
thal, Richard Saunders, Roger 
Schmutz, James Smith, Jack Thomp- 
son, Robert Wagner, Elmore Wallin, 
Florence Weil, Floyd Weil, Robert 
Westgate, Dorsey Woodson.” 

Roy A. Roberts, president, Kansas City 
Star Co.: 

“Your father was first a grand gentleman, 
a practical idealist and a publisher who never 
lowered his standards, his faith or convic- 
tions to temporary expediency. Frankly, I 
think he left a greater impress on American 
journalism than did his illustrious father. 
The country, but above all, the newspaper 
profession, has suffered a great loss in his 
sidden death.” 

Turner Catledge, managing editor, New 
York Times: 

“He left you a great heritage and set us all 
a fine example.” 

Philip L. Graham, president and publisher 
of the Washington Post and Times-Herald: 

“We shall sorely miss your father as a 
friend and as distinguished leader of our 
craft. He lived his life in such a way as to 
make all newspaper men more aware of the 
importance and responsibilities of their pro- 
fession. In doing this he made a genuine 
contribution to freedom and the dignity of 
man.” 

Robert McLean, president, Philadelphia 
Bulletin: ‘ 

“He carried on the fine tradition of your 
grandfather through all his lifetime.” 

Arthur V. Burrowes, editor, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press and Gazette: 

“He inherited a great name and a great 
tradition in journalism from your grand- 
father and he made the name even greater. 
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His life was serene and his soul gentle. 
Would more editors and publishers were of 
his sterling character.” 

Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta Constity. 
tion: 

“The staff of the Atlanta Constitution joing 
me in an expression of sincere sympathy in 
the loss of your distinguished father.” 

Irwin Maier, publisher, Milwaukee Jour. 
nal: 

“I was deeply impressed by his kindness, 
hospitality and understanding. The news. 
paper world has lost one of its ablest prac. 
titioners.” 

Ben McKelway, editor, Washington Star: 

“All of free journalism shares your own 
and the Post-Dispatch’s great loss.” 

John Cowles, board chairman of the 
Cowles publications, Minneapolis: 

“He was one of the great newspaper men 
of his generation.” 

Robert Choate, publisher, Boston Herald: 

“Your father represented all that was best 
in the greatest tradition of journalism.” 

Gardner Cowles, president, Des Moines 
Register & Tribune: 

“He was a wonderful friend and a great 
citizen. The standards of journalism in the 
United States are higher because of the ex- 
ample he set.” 

Cranston Williams, general manager, 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
New York: 

“He was a great newspaper man and will 
be greatly missed from our business.” 

Kent Cooper, executive director, 
ciated Press, New York: 

“Joseph Pulitzer exerted a powerful force 
in journalism. No son ever felt the com- 
pelling urge of trying to follow the guiding 
principles set down by an able father nor 
came nearer to complete fulfillment thereof 
than did he in his work with the Post-Dis- 
patch. To its welfare and to another insti- 
tution founded by his father, the Columbia 
School of Journalism, he loyally, earnestly, 
and with a son’s affection for his father gave 
practical] devotion.” 

Alan J. Gould, executive editor of the 
Associated Press: 

“I am deeply sorrowed by Joseph Pulitzer's 
death. Under his leadership the Post-Dis- 
patch has always been a great force for 
honest, fearless, enterprising journalism. It 
has set high standards of achievement and 
contributed mightily to the cooperative suc- 
cess of the Associated Press.” 


Asso- 





New YorK TiMes CALus PULITZER AN OUT- 
STANDING INFLUENCE IN JOURNALISM 


New York, April 1.—Following is the New 
York Times editorial on Joseph Pulitzer: 

“The death of Joseph Pulitzer yesterday at 
the age of 70 naturally recalls not only his 
own achievements but those of his famous 
father. Two quotations from the elder Pu- 
litzer perhaps tell something about the 
younger. One is a brief introduction which 
the father sent to an editor who was about 
to employ his son. It ran as follows: ‘This 
is my son Joseph. Will you try to knock 
some newspaper sense into his head?’ Some- 
body did knock some newspaper sense into 
young Joseph's head, for as editor and pub- 
lisher for a period of 43 years he showed an 
instinct for the newspaper profession and 
a growing mastery of it. 

“But Joseph Pulitzer the younger was more 
than a successful newspaperman. He was 
a man of conscience and reponsibility. He 
lived up to the words of his father that may 
still be read in the Post-Dispatch building 11 
St. Louis: ‘It (the Post-Dispatch) will al- 
ways fight for progress and reform, néver 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always fight 
demagogs of all parties and never belong 
to any party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare, never be satisfied with merely 
printing the news, always be drastically 1>- 
dependent, never be afraid to attack wrons 
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whether by predatory plutocracy or predatory 
overty.’ 

ri "Mr Pulitzer operated under difficulties in 
his later years. His eyesight was so defective 
that, like his father before him, he had to 
have the news read to him. But this handi- 
cap did not diminish his energy and effec- 
tiveness. He was @ bold and outstanding 
influence in American journalism. That his 
paper was @ financial success was possibly a 
tribute to the public’s appreciation of good 
journalistic qualities. Many of us who re- 
member the old morning and evening World 
of New York found a nostalgic pleasure in 
turning to the Post-Dispatch. We were 
never disappointed. We will now hope that 
the qualities of Joseph Pulitzer the younger 
will live on even though he is absent.” 

Frank Starzel, general manager, Associated 
Press, New York: 

“Joseph Pulitzer carried out a tradition of 
fearless journalism which was an inspiration 
and a challenge to all others in this profes- 
sion. We mourn with his family and asso- 
ciates a great loss and pay high tribute to 
his deeds, which will be long remembered.” 

Hugh Baillie, president, United Press, New 
York: 

“T am deeply shocked and distressed to 
learn of the death of your distinguished 
father, who was one of the giants of journal- 
ism. Not only St. Louis but the whole free 
world has lost a stalwart.” 

Leroy Keller, vice president, United Press, 
New York: 

“Deeply shocked over death of your world- 
famous father, whom I had the honor and 
privilege to know. You can take comfort in 
the fact that he leaves one of America’s 
greatest newspapers as a monument to his 
integrity and skill as a newspaper editor.” 

Seymour Berkson, general manager, Inter- 
national News Service, New York: 

“He was a truly great newspaper man who 
stood courageously and steadfastly for the 
highest principles of American journalism— 
principles which we know you and the Post- 


Dispatch will carry on in the same spirit 
and tradition. Your father’s career is a 
shining example to all newspaper men and 


his loss will be keenly felt by our profession.” 

Aloys P. Kaufmann, president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce: 

“The unexpected death of Joseph Pulitzer 
is a shock to me and to the community 
which he has so faithfully served since 1912, 
when he became president of the Pulitzer 
Publishing Co. He had, over the years, dem- 
onstrated to St. Louisans, and the Nation 
as well, his love for and sincere devotion to 
the principles of the free press, always re- 
maining deeply concerned with public wel- 
fare and never being satisfied with merely 
printing the news. Although Mr. Pulitzer 
is gone, I am confident that his unequaled 
Spirit of independence will live on.” 

David Sarnoff, board chairman, Radio 
Corporation of America, New York City: 

“Iam deeply grieved to learn of the pass- 
ing of Mr. Pulitzer, and I extend to his fam- 
ily and to the members of his journalistic 
and communications staff my heartfelt sym- 
pathy. He was a good friend, and the splen- 
did record that he made in journalism, faith- 
ful to the traditions of his distinguished 
father, as well as in the radio-television 
field, will long be remembered. St. Louis 
has lost an outstanding citizen whose in- 
fluence for the public good spread afar.” 

Sol Taishoff, of Broadcasting Telecasting 
Magazine, Washington: 

“He was one of the Nation's outstanding 
figures and was in the forefront of his be- 
loved and chosen field of journalism, which 
‘includes his pioneering operations in both 
radio and television.” 

Frank J. Nicht, general sales manager, 
King Features Syndicate, New York: 

“He was a great newspaperman who carried 
°n the traditions of your grandfather and 
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added new laurels to a name that is synony- 
mous with the best in journalism.” 

Sylvester L. Weaver, president, National 
Broadcasting Co.: 

“His passing has deprived us of a great 
leader in journalism and communications.” 

L. M. White and Robert M. White, co- 
editors, Mexico Ledger, Mexico, Mo.: 

“This is a day for turned column rules in 
American newspapers—one of the great men 
in the history of the American journalism 
has put 30 on his final page. But like the 
ideals he championed, the standards of 
Joseph Pulitzer will long stand as a beacon 
for those who carry on the eternal fight for 
liberty and justice for all. Our Nation, our- 
State, your city is far better because he 
lived. Maybe that’s the highest tribute a 
newspaperman can receive.” 

Lester A. Walton, former United States 
Minister to Liberia and a member of the 
staff of the old New York World: 

“In the passing of Joseph Pulitzer, jour- 
nalism has sustained the irreparable loss of 
a great publisher and editor of a great daily 
newspaper of recognized local, regional, and 
national influence.” 

United States Senator Sruart SYMINGTON, 
Democrat, St. Louis: 

“It was with deep regret and sorrow that 
I heard of the death of one of the great 
newspapermen of our time—Joseph Pulitzer. 

“Under his leadership the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch became one of the world’s great 
newspapers. 

“Those of us who believe in a free press 
know that the flag, now at half mast on his 
building, mourns for one who always car- 
ried high in his mind and heart the price- 
less tradition he inherited from his father— 
that the people should always read the 
truth. 

“Those of us who cherished the friendship 
of Joe Pulitzer also knew that his life and his 
record of service can be summarized in one 
word—integrity. 

“The people of Missouri and the Nation 
have lost an outstanding citizen and I have 
lost a friend who cannot be replaced.” 

Representative Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Democrat, of St. Louis, inserted the follow- 
ing tribute in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
yesterday: 

“T have just a few minutes ago learned 
with much sorrow of the death of a great 
newspaperman, publisher of a great news- 
paper, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

“I think every Member of the House rec- 
ognizes the Post-Dispatch as one of the 
truly outstanding newspapers published in 
the world today—a fearless searcher for the 
truth, a crusader for justice. We who live 
in St. Louis consider ourselves extremely 
fortunate in having this newspaper avail- 
able to us every day in the year. 

“Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has published this 
newspaper in conscientious devotion to the 
principles established for the Post-Dispatch 
br its founder, his father, the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, who was one of the greatest fig- 
ures in American journalism. Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer has carried on the Pulitzer tradi- 
tions in journalism and has been a credit 
to a famous name. 

“To his son, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., go the 
sympathies of all of us on the death of 
his father. As he catfries on the family 
tradition in the publishing of this great 
newspaper, I am sure the words of the Post- 
Dispatch platform, as written by the orig- 
inal publisher on his retirement, will remain 
true as always.” 

Patrick Murphy Malin, executive direc- 
tor, American Civil Liberties Union, New 
York: 

“Please share with your colleague and the 
family my professional and personal sym- 
pathy in the death of Joseph Pulitzer, a 
great defender of civil liberties.” 
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STEVENSON CITES COURSE OF HONEST INDE- 
PENDENCE THAT PULITZER FOLLOWED 


The following message was sent by Adlai 
E. Stevenson, unsuccessful Democratic nom- 
inee for President in 1952, to Joseph Pulit- 
zer, Jr., associate editor of the Post-Dis- 
patch: 

“I am saddened by your father’s death. 
I counted myself among the many fortu- 
nate people who knew, respected, and ad- 
mired him. As a publisher he carried on 
in the great, fearless tradition established 
by his father, and his loss is shared by 
countless millions who cherish an honestly 
independent press. To my esteem for him 
may I add my deep sympathy for you and 
your family.” 





“Your Respect for a Man Because He Is 
Human and Needs a Certain Pride in 
Himself, Includes a Respect for His 
Ideas”—Further Tributes to the Late 
Joseph Pulitzer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, just 
a few weeks before the late Joseph Pulit- 
zer, editor and publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for 43 years, died at the 
age of 70, the employees of the Post- 
Dispatch and broadcasting station KSD- 
TV presented him with an illuminated 
hand-lettered tribute which is a very 
moving assessment of this outstanding 
journalist. 

This and other tributes to the life 
and work of the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
following in the footsteps of his father 
who founded the Post-Dispatch, help to 
show the measure of a great citizen of 
my city. Some of these tributes are as 
follows: 

EMPLOYEES’ TESTAMENT OF ESTEEM FOR 

PULITZER 

A tribute to Mr. Pulitzer from the people 
of the Post-Dispatch and KSD-TV was read 
to him on his 70th birthday, March 21, at a 
luncheon party attended by a representative 
group of employees. This tribute, hand- 
lettered and illuminated, served as the fron- 
tispiece of a leather-bound gift book contain- 
ing reproductions of Post-Dispatch front 
pages that had been published on Mr. Pulitz- 
er’s birthdays during the 43 years of his 
management. Its text is as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Pulitzer: The men and women 
of the Post-Dispatch are grateful for the 
occasion that permits us to offer you this 
direct testimonial of our esteem. Many of 
us can look back over a long association 
with you and the Pulitzer organization; and 
many of us are still happily scanning what 
we hope will be a long tomorrow. But all 
of us feel a strong personal identity with 
the public service performed under your 
guidance. We feel it is good—the best, in 
fact—and we feel good because we are a part 
of it. 

“What makes it good has been described 
many times by disinterested outsiders, and 
though we concur in the general opinion 
without protest we know that the reasons 
cited are never complete. Only those who 
are involved in the operation of the news- 
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paper and KSD can assess the value of 
morale and locate its source. 

“So what we, who know about it, can add 
to the good report our friends and sup- 
porters turn in from time to time is particu- 
larly concerned with the relations be- 
tween you and us. For the spirit of these 
relations is what makes the favorable cli- 
mate that surrounds us. 

“In our experience you have always treat- 
ed your associates and subordinates with the 
consideration you yourself would expect if 
the situation were reversed. If you are exact- 
ing in your requirements, as you must be, 
you have never breached the rule of cour- 
tesy in being so. Your respect for a man 
because he is human and needs a certain 
pride in himself, includes a respect for his 
ideas. We have learned that anyone who is 
true to his work can be true to himself with 
no risk to his sensibilities or his aspirations. 

“They are fortunate men and women who 
ean join their efforts to a great and vital 
enterprise; they are doubly fortunate when 
the enterprise does not swallow them whole 
but, on the contrary, serves as a proving 
ground for their best qualities. 

“We count ourselves among the fortunate 
ones and the fact that we are able to do 
so, must be attributed largely to the gen- 
erous breadth of mind that you bring to 
the responsibilities and decisions of man- 
agement. To know that the organizations 
you direct have prospered under your stew- 
ardship must be a continuing source of 
satisfaction to you. But if we understand 
your character and temperament, it must be 
equally satisfying to know that so many 
others have profited—and in the best sense— 
from the success of your undertakings. This 
is the central thought we bring to you on 
your 70th birthday. 

“May the years ahead be good to you. 

“THE PEOPLE OF THE POST- 
DISPATCH AND KSD-TV.” 


NaTrIon’s EpiTors Jupce Him Great CRUSADER 
WHo MADE DEEP IMPRESSION ON JOURNAL- 
ISM—PUBLISHERS LIKE HIM “SUSTAINED 
PRIDE OF NEWSPAPERMEN IN THEIR CALLING,” 
One Eprrorma, SAYS—HeE Is PRAISED FOR 
NEVER BOWING TO EXPEDIENCY 


(Following are some of the editorials from 
newspapers across the Nation paying tribute 
to Joseph Pulitzer: ) 


The Kansas City Star editorial today, en- 
titled “Joseph Pulitzer, Idealist,” was writ- 
ten by Roy A. Roberts, president of the Star, 
based on his long association and friendship 
with Mr. Pulitzer: 

“When newspapermen mentioned Joseph 
Pulitzer, of the St. Louis-Post Dispatch, 
nearly always they would comment first: 
“What a grand gentleman.” They said it 
instinctively for Joe Pulitzer was all of that 
always. But, oh, so much more. He was 
a great editor, one of the remaining few 
whose personality dominated and was re- 
flected in his newspaper. One always 
thought of the P-D and Pulitzer as one. 
He was a successful publisher, eminently so 
as the results over the years showed, but 
his heart and thoughts were on the editorial 
page and the news columns first rather than 
the business side. 

“The senior Pulitzer, now a legendary fig- 
ure in American journalism, left two great 
properties—the New York World, then in its 
heyday of influence, power and enterprise, 
and the Post-Dispatch, of lesser importance, 
although it was his first newspaper child. 

“The great New York World, with all its 
one-time brilliance, withered and died, one 
of the tragic episodes of American newspa- 
perdom. The Post-Dispatch in St. Louis was 
handed to Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., then just 
a young man with a few years’ experience in 
the newspaper field. That was back in 1912. 
Under the guiding leadership of young Pu- 
litzer, it grew in stature, worth, and public 
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esteem. Not spectacularly, but steadily and 
consistently. Mr. Pulitzer never deviated 
from the basic creed of his father, but he 
made it fit the changing tempo and times. 


* “BOTH COMMANDED RESPECT 


“You couldn’t always agree with the Post- 
Dispatch or Pulitzer. No one could. But 
both commanded respect. The senior Pulit- 
zer was a great crusader. The son, named 
after the father, so mild in personality he 
often was misgauged, likewise was a great 
crusader. It was the only type of newspaper 
he would have ever wanted to run or could 
run. It was always the Post-Dispatch first, 
not Pulitzer, so the newspaper became even 
better known to the world at large than the 
modest editor and publisher. That’s the way 
Joe Pulitzer wanted it. 

“Handicapped early in years with almost 
failing eyesight, the close watch and study 
he kept on his cherished newspaper was as- 
tonishing. The continuous flow of notes 
signed just J. P. and written on everything 
from note paper to the back of envelopes, 
on style, writing, policy, and suggested 
stories, became a legend in the office. He 
Was a newspaperman leader. 


“NEVER BOWED TO EXPEDIENCY 


“Always an intense liberal, even though 
realities often disappointed him, Mr. Pu- 
litzer never deviated from the faith and con- 
viction that was bred into him. In the 
changing newspaper world, he never bowed 
to expediency. He surrounded himself with 
some great editors and some mighty efficient 
business managers. He was a generous em- 
ployer and one of his monuments was the 
Post-Dispatch pension system, an early one. 

“Times might change and new problems 
arise but the basic tone and philosophy of 
the Post-Dispatch didn’t change. It didn’t 
because it reflected Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. His 
father was much more spectacular in a much 
more individual age. But in its lasting effect, 
Mr. Pulitzer’s impress upon the country and 
American newspapers was probably deeper 
than even that of the father he idolized and 
whose creed he sought faithfully to carry on.” 


TRIBUTES TO JOSEPH PULITZER 


I deeply regret to learn of the passing of 
Joseph Pulitzer, a great journalist in a family 
of great journalists. He made a notable con- 
tribution to and always will be remembered 
and esteemed as an outstanding leader of his 
chosen profession. His death is a distinct 
loss not only to the press he served so faith- 
fully and so well, but to the entire State and 
Nation. 

Put M. DONNELLY, 
Governor of Missouri. 


The American free press has lost a re- 
nowned champion and a man who enhanced 
the great newspaper heritage that was his. 
I send my sympathy. 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON. 


The paper is a noble monument to this 
great newspaperman. Personally I shall al- 
ways hold him in proud, grateful, and af- 
fectionate remembrance. 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 

WASHINGTON. 


I am extremely sorry to hear of this illus- 
trious editor’s passing. He was a hard- 
working, successful son of a great journal- 
ist and I am sure Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. will 
carry On. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst, Jr. 

New YorKE. 


He was one of the greatest newspapermen 


of our time. His passing will be keenly felt 


June 16 


not only locally but all over the country 

because of the high standards and ideajs 

he brought to the newspaper profession. 
Congressman FRANK M. Karsten, 


I am shocked and grieved. Joseph Pu}. 
itzer was a brilliant and influential jour- 
nalist, a fine gentleman, and a good friend 
whom I have held in affectionate esteem 
for a quarter of a century. His passing 
is a great loss to the public and to American 
journalism. 

Stuart H. Perry. 
Publisker Adrian (Mich.) Tele. 
gram; Member, Advisory Board 
on the Pulitzer Prizes. 


To supply the world with one of its great. 
est newspapers as an instrument of enlight- 
enment, justice, and richer living for al) 
peoples is as noble and mighty a contri- 
bution as lies within the power of any man 
to make. 

It requires of the editor a clear vision of 
a better world and the courage to pursue that 
vision however threatening the course may 
become. It calls for a sense of responsibil- 
ity that holds fast unswervingly to recogniz- 
able principles no matter how powerful! the 
pressures and prejudices may surge. It needs 
the urge of a deep and vital concern for the 
welfare and advancement of all mankind. 

Joseph Pulitzer was such an editor. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch was such a paper. 
As we deeply mourn his absence let us honor 
him by building further in line with the 
great blueprints he left for the future. 

ARNOLD J. LIEN. 


He advanced the stature of the American 
press and rendered outstanding public serv- 
ice. Both individually and as president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, I express tribute and extend sympa- 
thy to all of you. 

RicHarD W. Siocum. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Joseph Pulitzer Junior High students ex- 
tend sincerest sympathy. Passing of son 
of renowned Joseph Pulitzer is loss to coun- 
try. 

ROBERT COHEN, 
President. 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


The Metropolitan Church Federation 
mourns the passing and deplores the loss 
to the St. Louis community and to the 
Nation of Joseph Pulitzer, head of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. We pay our sincere 
tribute to him not Only as a defender of civil 
rights, a champion of democracy’s basic 
freedoms, a patron of the arts, but a pre- 
server and continuing pioneer of the high- 
est tradition of American journalism. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to him 
and the splendid institution of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for all that has been done 
and is being done to nourish the things of 
the liberal mind, the exercise of the free 
spirit, the establishment of a just social 
order. 

METROPOLITAN CHURCH FEDERATION 
oF St. Louis. 


-_—— 


Deeply grieved to learn of sad death of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Accept sincere condolences. 
G. L. MEHTA, 
Ambassador of India. 
WASHINGTON. 


-_— = 


Our respect for a great editor and citizen 
has often been expressed. I recall his warmth 
and courtesy as a person and send you all 
sympathy in a loss which is shared by 4! 
who knew him. 

Henry R. LUCE. 

New York, 
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Joseph’, Pulitzer was born to be a great 
newspaper publisher. He well demonstrated 
his splendid heritage from his father by mak- 
ing the Post-Dispatch one of the Nation’s 
pest and most successful newspapers. He 
will be warmly remembered by those who 
knew him as an admirable man, a brilliant 
newsp iperman. 





Epwin S. FRIENDLY, 
Vice President, New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, 





Mr. Pulitzer was a great asset to his coun- 
try and to his generation. His going will 
jeave us all poorer by far. We are proud of 
his life and sad at his death. 

Jacos M. LASHLY. 





His was a prophetic voice in our commu- 
nity. His guidance and leadership of a great 
newspaper were a source of strength to many 
cood and just causes. A foe of corruption, a 
iend of righteousness, a champion of lib- 


erty, and a protagonist of the weak, he car- 
ried on his father’s noble legacy, and made 
St. Louis one of the great centers of liberal 


thought in the world. 
Rabbi FERDINAND M. ISSERMAN. 





From ever-inspiring memories of 63 Park 
Row and Morningside we send our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER. 

New YORK. 





We are deeply sorrowed. St. Louis has lost 
a leading citizen and great publisher and 
editor. 
NANNIE MITCHELL TURNER, 
President, St. Louis Argus. 





The faculty of the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism wishes to express its sense of the loss 
journalism suffered by the death of Joseph 
Pulitzer, He was a@ journalist of highest 
ability. 

Ear ENGLISH, 
Dean, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 

CoLumMsia, Mo. 





Mr. Pulitzer’s passing has deprived us of a 
great leader in journalism and communica- 
tions. 

SYLVESTER L. WEAVER, 
President, NBC, Inc. 





I wish to add my condolences to those of 
ail former Post-Dispatch men. The loss of 
Joseph Pulitzer is a real one to journalism. 
But we in the profession have the comforting 
and sure knowledge that the Pulitzer hon- 
esty and ideals are living and will go forward 
in the Post-Dispatch. 
Tom L. Sears, 


™ Newsweek Magazine, 
NEW YORK, 





The Nation has lost a bold, courageous 
hewspaperman, Devoted to the public wel- 
‘re, Joseph Pulitzer made the Post-Dispatch 
one of the country’s truly great newspapers. 
He was one who insisted the Constitution 
meant what is said when it guaranteed free- 
dom of the press. I am sure that you will 
Carry on a great tradition. 

; MELVIN H. BAKER. 

SUFFALO, N. ¥, 


~_--—— 


oo was an unflinching warrior—a builder 
retinas of the Post-Dispatch as a bulwark 
ca always made me feel more secure 
a “nst all despots who thirst for the blood 
* treedom and liberty. 
on HERMAN L. SCHUETTE. 
“ERRICK, ILL, 
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A NEWSPAPERMAN’s EpITor 
(By Lawrence Thompson) 


(The following story, concerning Joseph 
Pulitzer’s visit to Miami, Fla., appeared April 
1 in the Miami Herald:) 

It was about 4 weeks ago that a man 
named Joseph Pulitzer walked through the 
Herald city room. 

Reporters working on deadline let their 
typewriters come to rest, copy desk men let 
their pencils come idle between their fin- 
gers as they—the professional craftsmen of 
the editorial side of the newspaper—dis- 
played their open interest in a man who was 
a legend in the newspaper world. 

Joseph Pulitzer, the son of a distinguished 
newspaperman of another generation, was a 
distinguished newspaperman of his own 
generation. 

And in his profession, he was admired and 
his newspaper was admired. 

Where newspapermen hang out and when 
they talk shop, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
is referred to as “a newspaperman’s news- 
paper.” 

That, possibly as much as the five Pulitzer 
prizes which the paper has won, is an in- 
dication of the integrity, the aggressiveness, 
the spirit of the paper which Joseph Pulitzer 
put out in St. Louis. 

That is why the busiest reporter, the 
busiest copy desk veteran paused in his 
work to take a look at this man when he 
visited the Herald. 

He was a man they wanted to see, since 
he and his paper represent the highest prin- 
ciples of the profession. . 

Pulitzer, on his side, was interested in 
the Herald. 

He was particularly impressed by the 
thorough coverage the Herald gives in its 
women's sections and on his return to St. 
Louis ordered that an additional six columns 
of space be devoted daily to the Post-Dis- 
patch women’s sections. 

He and John S. Knight, publisher and 
editor of the Herald and other Knight 
papers, not only were friends of long stand- 
ing, but had a mutual respect for each 
other’s newspapers and professional ideals. 

In 1950, they shared as publishers, in the 
highest honor which can be paid to news- 
papers. The Chicago Daily News and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch were named winners 
of the Pulitzer prize for “the most dis- 
interested and meritorious public service” 
in journalism for the previous year. 

This was for the articles which both 
papers carried, based on their independent 
research and reporting on Illinois newsmen 
on the State payroll. 





Further Tributes to the Late Joseph 
Pulitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editors of all of America’s great news- 
papers and, in fact, leaders in all fields 
of journalism, joined recently in ex- 
pressing their deep sense of loss in the 
death of Joseph Pulitzer, editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
from 1912 until this year. 

Further tributes to his brilliant work 
follow: 
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The Post-Dispatch unit of the St. Louis 
Newspaper Guild: 

“We, his employees, share-your loss. He 
was our friend as well as our benefactor. He 
heard our requests, appreciated our efforts, 
and treated us with understanding and con- 
cern. 

“Our sense of loss is lessened, as we hope 
yours might be, by the belief that he touched 
eternity by living as an example of the ideals 
that lift journalism to beneficent heights of 
dignity and responsibility.” 

Jack R. Howard, president and general edi- 
torial manager, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
New York: 

“My deep sympathy to you on the loss of 
your distinguished father who so brilliantly 
and successfully met the challenge of a great 
name in American journalism, but mingled 
with your grief there is, I know, great pride 
in his lasting accomplishments and in the 
goodwill he enjoyed.” 

Robert W. Sarnoff, executive vice president, 
NBC, inc., New York. 

“All of us at NBC extend to you our sin- 
cere sympathy in this hour of grief over the 
passing of Mr. Pulitzer. He was one of the 
great leaders of our business who so faith- 
fully advanced ‘the inspiring principles em- 
bodied in the Pulitzer tradition. His loss 
will be keenly felt by the many with whose 
welfare and progress he was intimately con- 
cerned.” 

Robert G. Fuller, vice president, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, N. Y.: 

“Distressed and shocked to learn of the 
death of your father. His distinguished ca- 
reer, marked by absolute integrity, strong 
convictions and outspoken advocacy of his 
beliefs, leaves you a heritage of which to be 
proud. Many who did not have the privilege 
of knowing your father will share your sense 
of personal loss.’ 

Mark Ethridge, vice president and general 
manager, Courier Journal and Louisville 
Times, Louisville, Ky.: 

“He was not only a great newspaper man— 
he was a great man for whose genius and 
spirit I had the most extravagant admira- 
tion. No newspaper man could read of his 
death without knowing that one of the really 
big men of our profession had gone.” 

J. D. Ferguson, president and editor, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


“The newspaper profession has lost a great 
leader. Personally, I have lost a great leader. 
Personally, I have lots of good friends. Asa 
member of the Pulitzer Advisory Board, I 
treasure the hours I was able to be with him.” 

Cyril Clemens, editor, Mark Twain Journal, 
Kirkwood: 

“All American journalism mourns the pass- 
ing of Joseph Pulitzer who will go down in 
the history of American journalism as one 
of our truly great editors. His tireless ac- 
tivity, his broad humanity, and his humble- 
ness in the best sense of the word will be long 
remembered. He lived up in everyway to the 
great traditions set by his father. His life 
will long serve as an inspiration to all who 
want to make America truly the land of the 
free.”’ 

Frank P. O’Hare, St. Louis civic leader: 

“I remember how gracious Mr. Pulitzer was 
when he was a guest at the Dunkers Club, 
and can never forget the several occasions 
when he placed the enormous power of the 
Post-Dispatch back of my humble efforts on 
behalf of the victims of man’s injustices. 
All America and a large share of the world’s 
population mourn their champion.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


“The sudden death of Joseph Pulitzer 
comes as a personal loss to the publisher of 
the Globe-Democrat, and to those on this 
newspaper who enjoyed the acquaintance of 
the 70-year-old publisher of the Post-Dis- 
patch. Only the night before he died, he was 
the guest of the Globe-Democrat at its tra- 
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ditional reception prior to the gridiron din- 
ner of the Advertising Club of St. Louis. At 
that time he appeared to be in better health 
than usual. 

“Newspaper competition sometimes de- 
stroys friendships, in the relentless task of 
turning out a commodity which will please 
the public. There is such keen competition 
in the area of business between the Post- 
Dispatch and the Globe-Democrat, but the 
personal relationship between the latter’s 
publisher and Mr. Pulitzer was never dis- 
turbed in the slightest. When only a few 
days ago Mr. (E. Lansing) Ray disposed of his 
holdings in the Globe-Democrat and turned 
over the ownership of the newspaper to an- 
other, he received many kind letters. One 
much cherished by him was from Mr. 
Pulitzer. 

“The name of Pulitzer is famous in the 
field of journalism. The first Joseph Pul- 
itzer was the founder of the Post-Dispatch 
and of the New York World. Before he died 
in 1911 he had provided in his will that his 
sons should carry on, and in 1905 the sec- 
ond Joseph came to St. Louis to learn the 
business from the ground up. In February 
1912 he became the publisher and editor of 
the Post-Dispatch and was active in its direc- 
tion until only a few hours before his death. 

“He was proud to be called a working 
newspaper man, who certainly knew his way 
around the business office but whose chief 
interest, as he said many times, was in the 
editorial page and the news. Liberal in his 
views, he transferred those sentiments to his 
own newspaper, which has long been identi- 
fied with crusades and campaigns which Mr. 
Pulitzer believed were due the public. 

“Mr. Pulitzer was not a man known by 
large numbers of St. Louisans. He made few 
public appearances, due no doubt to the fact 
that he was approaching blindness, an afflic- 
tion similar to that of his father. But al- 
though he needed a secretary to read to him, 
he insisted on detailed information on every 
topic of the day. His zest for living remained 
with him until he closed his desk at 6:30 on 
Wednesday night and went home, where he 
was stricken 2 hours later. 


“In his departure, St. Louis has lost one of 
its good citizens. He contributed much to 
making it a better city. He will be missed. 
And as a personal friend, his going is 
sincerely regretted by the publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat.” 

The Washington Post and Times Herald: 

“Joseph Pulitzer * * * created one of 
America’s great newspapers. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch is one of the most brilliantly 
edited papers in the country and one of the 
most successful. It also is one of the most 
militant. The man primarily responsible for 
this journalistic achievement was Mr. 
Pulitzer, a quiet, modest person without show 
or bluster. At times he seemed out of place 
on a@ newspaper that is never quiet and 
usually is engaged in an impassioned crusade. 
His genius lay in his ability to pick extra- 
ordinary men and to allow them wide 
latitude in expressing their talents. He was 
never afraid of a fight or hesitant in printing 
the news. Near blindness never dulled his 
interest or his sense of responsibility. 

“It has been one of the ironies of American 
journalism that the Post-Dispatch flourished 
after the other Pulitzer paper, the New York 
World, died. The first Joseph Pulitzer 
lavished his attention and interest on the 
World. He sent Joseph, the second of his 
three sons, off to St. Louis to work on the 
Post-Dispatch, which he had purchased in 
1878 for $2,500. Like his father, the young 
editor of the Post-Dispatch devoted the bulk 
of his attention to the news and editorial 
departments, and his attention paid rich 
dividends in the business office. 

“Likewise, it brought the paper a distinc- 
tion which few American dailies have 


achieved. The newspaper itself won five 
Pulitzer prizes—prizes established by the 
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senior Pulitzer and awarded under the 
auspices of Columbia University. In addi- 
tion 4 members of the news staff, 1 editorial 
writer and the cartoonist won Pulitzer prizes. 
But Joseph Pulitzer was never satisfied that 
the paper was as good as it ought to be, and 
he was constantly seeking ways to strengthen 
his staff and to expand the editorial and news 
coverage. He thus built a notable newspaper 
and made an impressive contribution to the 
strength of the American democracy.” 

The Baltimore Sun: 

“Joseph Pulitzer * * * regarded himself 
as the custodian of a tradition handed to 
him by his father. From this tradition of 
devotion to the public weal, he never per- 
mitted his paper to be diverted. He hands 
on to his son, the third Joseph Pulitzer, a 
newspaper of courage and integrity. 

“In their competitive field, newspaper 
owners and editors are under constant temp- 
tation to resort to meretricious means to 
gain a temporary advantage. Human nature 
being what it is, the pressures are sometimes 
irresistible, as most of us know. But sus- 
tained by the principles inculcated by his 
father, Mr. Pulitzer was able to stand firm. 
He chose as his associates men as devoted 
to the truth as himself. Under him the 
paper developed an esprit de corps that is 
the envy of many other editors. The finan- 
cial success of the Post-Dispatch is proof 
of the soundness of his attitude. Most news- 
papermen are proud of their calling * * * It 
is owners like Joseph Pulitzer and news- 
papers like the Post-Ditpatch which sustain 
that pride.” 

The Chicago Daily News editorial. signed 
personally by John S. Knight, editor and 
publisher, says: 

“TT know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its (the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch’s) cardinal principles; that it will 
always fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always fight 
demagogs of all parties, never belong to 
any party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never Jack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare; never be satisfied with merely 
printing news, always be drastically inde- 
pendent; never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory plutocracy or preda- 
tory poverty.’ (Joseph Pulitzer, April 10, 
1907.) 

“To this creed, so cogently phrased by his 
father nearly 50 years ago, Joseph Pulitzer 
the son, was ever true. 

“The editor and publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, who died this week, came 
from a famed newspaper ancestry. The 
journalistic profession still thrills to the 
elder Pulitzer’s exploits on the New York 
World, now unhappily only a memory. 

“The ‘old man’ didn’t think much of young 
Joe’s prospects and he was sent to St. Louis 
to try his hand on the Post-Dispatch. Two 
brothers, Herbert and Ralph, were designed 
as heirs apparent to the World. 

“This was one of the elder Pulitzer’s few 
important mistakes. Though the New York 
paper was staffed with such brilliant news- 
paper executives as Frank Cobb, Walter Lipp- 
mann, and Herbert Bayard Swope, it steadily 
declined in circulation and earnings. 

“Not even the lusty crusaders, for which 
the World was noted, could reverse the trend 
and the World was ultimately sold to Roy 
Howard of the New York Telegram. 

“The spark of old Joe’s genius had been 
snuffed out. 

“Meanwhile, young Joe was taking long 
strides in St. Louis. Under his direction, 
and with the help of the late O. K. Bovard, 
its able managing editor, the Post-Dispatch 
became one of the 3 or 4 outstanding news- 
papers in America. 

“Superb news coverage, a zest for inves- 
tigative reporting and a brilliantly provoc- 
ative editorial page which always comforted 
the afflicted and afflicted the comfortable, 
brought the Post-Dispatch material success 
and national distinction. 
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“It has been my privilege to sit with Jos 
Pulitzer for many years on the advisory 
board of Columbia University which awards 
the Pulitzer prizes. 

“Though he was afflicted by semibling. 
ness, I have known few men who were pet. 
ter informed or took a greater pride in jour. 
nalistic achievement. 

“Joe Pulitzer was a stalwart member of 
his profession. When under politica) threat 
or economic pressure, he never wavered from 
the course which he deemed to be right. 

“The Post-Dispatch, renowned at home 
and abroad for its editorial guts and gep. 
eral excellence, stands as a living memo. 
rial to one of the greatest newspapermen 
of our time.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal: 

“Pulitzer’s death brings to an end a stew. 
ardship under which Post-Dispatch won 
more professional awards for work in pub. 
lic interest than any other newspaper. In 
each case—5 in all since the first in 193 
for exposure of local vote fraud—there was 
fearless adherence to the famous creed, 
* * * Under Joseph Pulitzer II the Post. 
Dispatch became the most intelligent anq 
effective of frankly crusading newspapers.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“Mr. Pulitzer was successful in the way 
he most wanted to be—as an active news. 
man. He believed a newspaper’s heart and 
soul was its staff. Its product was what 
counted and made people buy it. * * * He 
was a fighting newspaperman of the old tra- 
dition. * * * May there still be crusaders 
o: his mold.” 

Chattanooga Times: 

“The unshakable integrity of a newspa- 
per is one of the fairest flowers of the land, 
and the rock-like integrity of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch is living inspiration both to 
newspapermen and to the Nation as a whole, 
The two men most responsible for the uni- 
versal respect for the Post-Dispatch were 
Joseph Pulitzer and his son, who bore the 
same name and who died after 43 years 
at the helm. The Post-Dispatch is regarded 
as a giant in the crusading field. It em- 
braces and fights for any Cause it sees in 
the interest of the community of St. Louis. 
It also digs deep at city, State, and National 
scandal not for the sake of crusade but 
in the belief that corruption is news. Jo- 
seph Pulitzer was careful to preserve this 
spirit preciously. He saw himself most 
proudly as a working newspaperman, and 
the Post-Dispatch was his life. The coun- 
try is hopeful and confident that the Post- 
Dispatch will go on in the Pulitzer tradi- 
tion.” 

The Atlanta Constitution: 

“Joseph Pulitzer, a working newspapermal 
in the true and best sense of that phrase, 
died as he would have wished to go—at 
the close of the day with his desk closed 00 
a day’s work done. 

“He was 70 years old. For 43 years he 
had been the working editor of the ‘St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Under his guidance 
the paper took on, and reflected, his ow 
courage and resolution to make of that 
newspaper a true servant of the people and 
their rights. He did not stint in service. 

“The Post-Dispatch spent many thousands 
of its own money annually in research into 
political corruption. It became almost @%!- 
omatic the newspaper annually would bring 
to light some corrupt practice. It did this 
on a national as well as local scale. The his 
toric Teapot Dome scandal in the Harding 
administration was but one of such & 
amples * * *, 

“To him the job of being a good and hon- 
est newspaper man was the highest calling 
a@ man could have. 

“His son, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., carries 02 
in the same fine tradition. 

“Every newspaperman in the Nation 
share some of the sorrow in his passing 
some of the pride in his profession which 
Pulitzer’s life gave it.” 
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The Atlanta Journal: 

“Joseph Pulitzer was & great, crusading 
journalist. He was ® fighting editor who 
held the highest contempt for those who 
would betray @ public trust. His newspaper 
constantly kept a close check on govern- 
mental operations on local and national 
levels. If wrongdoing was discovered, Pulit- 
zer printed the story. The death of Joseph 
Pulitzer is @ genuine loss to the Nation. 

Wise crusaders are hard to find.” 

' he Portland (Maine) Press-Herald: 

“The greatest tribute that can be paid 
to Mr. Pulitzer is that he never betrayed his 
father’s creed. With an almost angry ad- 
herence to truth and justice Mr. Pulitzer’s 
Post-Dispatch continued to be one of the 
finest examples of how a newspaper should 
serve its community and its country, of how 
a newspaper should be a public trust rather 
than a private billboard. 

“Death has ended Mr. Pulitzer’s career, but 
» not that of his newspaper or its platform, 
not that of a Pulitzer tradition solidly built 
on a foundation of honesty, courage, and 
good works.” 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic: 

“To Joseph Pulitzer, and his father before 
him, a newspaper was more than a business 
proposition. * * * The American newspaper 
world has lost an outstanding figure. * * ® 
He kept in touch with all the other import- 
ant details of running a great newspaper, but 
his main interest was the news and his main 
pride was in the editorial page. That in- 
terest and that pride, we believe, have given 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch its stature in 
the American newspaper world.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express: 

“In his death the Nation loses a great news- 
» paper man who insisted that the Constitu- 
tion meant what it said when it guaranteed 
freedom of the press. * * * A hard-working 
active newspaper man who made his paper 
one of the great crusading journals of the 
country.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News: 

“The second Joseph Pulitzer, executive 
head of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch * * * 
devotedly and ably carried on his work ac- 
cording to high principles and aims set for 
that paper by his father. * * * In firm al- 
legiance to such policies the Post-Dispatch 
long has been one of the great newspapers 
of the Nation and of the world. 

“Joseph Pulitzer the second, succeeded his 
father in 1912. For 43 years he gave himself 
to the direction of the paper, which has 
grown greatly in stature and scope under his 
leadership. He had deep concern and pride 
in its news and editorial operations. He 
bore also the responsibilities of president of 
the publishing company. Fidelity, ability, 
diligence, and zest marked his many-sided 
work. He liked to be thought of as an active 
hewspaper man. 

“The distinguished paper he served so 
Well will continue onward the stronger for 
‘his lifetime of steadfast and superior con- 
tribution to it.” 





More Personal and Editorial Comment on 
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en SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
i HENNINGS, Representative KarsTEN, 

Presentative Price, Senator NEUBERGER, 
wid many others joined recently in pay- 
Ng tribute to the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
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who died after 43 years at the helm of 

the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Following 

are some of the statements by these and 
other outstanding Americans: 

MorE PERSONAL TRIBUTES AND EDITORIAL Com- 
MENT ON JOSEPH PULITZER—FRIENDS, ASSO- 
CIATES, AND ADMIRERS MARK EDITOR'S PAss- 
ING AS PERSONAL, CIVIC, AND JOURNALISTIC 
Loss—‘“‘Our POLITICAL CONSCIENCE, TEACHER 
OF POLITICAL MORALS, FIGHTER FOR PROGRESS 
AND WELFARE—GENEROUS AND STANCH 
FRIEND,’’ Says SENATOR HENNINGS 


United States Senator THomas C. HEN- 
NINGS, JR., Democrat, of St. Louis: 

“To say farewell to Joseph Pulitzer—the 
man and the citizen—is a grave and sorrow- 
ful task. For long decades Joseph Pulitzer 
was an expression of our political conscience, 
a teacher of political morals, a fighter for 
progress and welfare. To those who knew 
him he was a generous and stanch friend. 

“The death of such a man is an event of 
many implications. It is a tragic national 
and personal loss but it is also a reminder 
and a call for the continuation of his life’s 
work—the fight for a responsible press and 
for honest, conscientious, unselfish, public 
service. 

“Our cultural heritage rests on the idea 
of work and service. We all fulfill our al- 
lotted task in life. But there are only a few 
among us who feel that they are called and 
who are inspired by their calling. Joseph 
Pulitzer was one of these inspired. Unas- 
suming and modest, he was a man of unre- 
served belief in his ideals and sustained in 
his dedication to see them live. His inspir- 
ation was the source of his serenity of char- 
acter. The words of the wise are serene 
words, suggests an old saying. Joseph Pulit- 
zer was an outstanding example of its truth. 

“In his life’s work Joseph Pulitzer was the 
spiritual successor of his great father. They 
shared the same philosophy of life and the 
same views on the function of a free press 
in our society. But the son was more than 
a follower of his father. He was in his own 
right and by his own work and his own cour- 
age the executor of their common ideas, 
The greatness of his personal effort becomes 
clear if we consider the changes in our life 
since the turn of the century. Only a sov- 
ereign mastery of ideas could have permitted 
Joseph Pulitzer to steer his course without 
losing touch with reality and becoming 
dogmatic. 

“Our Constitution abolished orthodoxy as 
a test of worthiness culturally, politically, 
and economically. It protects our freedom 
of thought and belief. Our Constitution 
gave birth to a democracy that is conceived 
as a unity in diversity. 

“A society so constructed lives by the dis- 
semination of diversified information and 
free comment. Free government dies when 
the exchange of information and comment 
stop. In our midst the press thus acquires 
a singularly important position and it is 
the duty of every generation of Americans 
to see to it that the freedom of the press 
is protected and continues unabridged. 

“The growth of the Nation's wealth tends 
to increase the size of business undertakings 
and the newspaper business is no exception. 
In fact, the publishing of a newspaper has 
become big business. We often hear, and 
we know it to be true, that economic con- 
siderations sometimes influence editorial 
policy and persuade some newspapers to 
yield too readily to the expedient of satis- 
fying tastes and mores which sometimes are 
not compatible with integrity and the gen- 
eral welfare. It is often forgotten that, 
whatever the economic needs, the primary 
purpose of a business venture cannot be 
sacrificed. It is the primary purpose of the 
press to be the political conscience of the 
community and to watch that the stream 
of our life not be corrupted, and to protect 
the glorious individuality of every man to 
thrive and to pursue happiness and the ful- 
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fillment of the human spirit. It is the duty 
of the press to inform and to educate the 
people of our country, without prejudice or 
favor, interpreting the given facts in the 
light of the principles established by our 
Constitution. 

“The soul of democracy is freedom. And 
democracy is not a system but a principle 
of growth. To growth within our demo- 
cratic framework without impairing free- 
dom is the paramount goal of a free people. 
Our people have a right to expect the press 
to adhere unalterably to these principles 
and to keep them constantly before us. 

“These were the ideas that guided Joseph 
Pulitzer in his work as editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and he brought to us 
the much needed proof that a gifted man 
of business can manage a financially suc- 
cessful paper without surrender of ideals 
or compromise of principle. 

“Our country has lost a brilliant and 
effective advocate of those things by which 
we live.” 

Ellsworth Bunker, president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C.: 

“The Nation has lost one of the most 
distinguished journalists of this generation 
and a great humanitarian.” 

James W. Brown, president of Editor and 
Publisher: 

“He certainly fought a good fight and kept 
the faith, and endeared himself to millions 
of his fellow citizens by his able, courageous, 
militant public service. 

“He will be greatly missed.” 

William R. Mathews, editor and publisher 
of the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson: 

“As a member of the Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee, I am deeply grieved to hear of the 
sudden death of my good friend, Joseph 
Pulitzer. His absence will be felt at the 
coming April meeting, where his eminent 
fairness and high professional standards have 
exercised a profound effect upon our deci- 
sions. As the editor and publisher of the 
Post-Dispatch, he has more than lived up to 
the high sense of public service which his 
father so well established. He has made the 
Post-Dispatch one of the greatest newspapers 
of our Nation, a tradition I am confident his 
son will carry on.”’ 

Former United States Senator Scott W. 
Lucas, Democrat, Illinois: 

“Please convey to the Pulitzer family my 
personal sympathy at the passing of Joseph 
Pulitzer, one of America’s most distinguished 
journalists.” 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the 
New York Times: 

“What a splendid and wonderful life he 
had * * * and there is something to be said 
for quitting when you're on high.” 

Julius Ochs Adler, first vice president and 
general manager of the New York Times: 

“Joseph Pulitzer was a forthright Amer- 
ican, an outstanding editor and a master 
journalist. I shall always cherish the mem- 
ory of his warm and treasured friendship.” 

Alexander C. Herman, president of the 
Alumni Association, Columbia University 
School of Journalism: 

“It is with pleasant memory that we recall 
Joseph Pulitzer’s last visit when he dedi- 
cated, so genially, a special room at the 
Journalism Building in which the stained- 
glass window from the old World Building 
was installed. For enriching the memories 
not only of our own school which his fore- 
bear founded, but for carrying on the Pu- 
litzer tradition as a leading force for vigor- 
ous journalism and free press, we all salute 
his memory. The light that he and his fam- 
ily shed will be a beacon for many in the 
long time ahead.” 

United States Representative Frank M. 
Karsten, Democrat, St. Louis, in a statement 
offered in the House: 

“Mr. Speaker, St. Louis has lost one of its 
most distinguished citizens. While my city 
is saddened by the death of Joseph Pulitzer, 
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his passing is mourned throughout the world. 
He was one of the greatest newspapermen of 
our time. 

“For over 43 years Joseph Pulitzer headed 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Succeeding his 
father, the founder of the paper, in 1912, he 
adopted the Post-Dispatch platform as his 
journalistic and editorial guide. It literally 
became his bible and in every issue of the 
Post-Dispatch there is printed a copy of this 
platform: 

“*T know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its cardinal principles; that it 
will always fight for progress and reform; 
never tolerate injustice or corruption; al- 
ways fight demagogs of all parties; never 
belong to any party; always oppose privileged 
classes and public plunderers; never lack 
sympathy with the poor; always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare; never be satis- 
fied with merely printing the news; always 
be drastically independent; never be afraid 
to attack wrong, whether by predatory plu- 
tocracy or predatory poverty. 

“ ‘JOSEPH PULITZER. 

**Aprit 10, 1907.’ 

“His steadfast adherence to these princi- 
ples and high ideals has made the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch a distinguished symbol of 
journalism at its best. When he personally 
supervised the various operations of the 
newspaper, his true love was his work as an 
active newspaperman. The news and edito- 
rial pages were closest to his heart. With 
his deep sense of public responsibility and 
public service, he personally led many of the 
campaigns which have been a distinguishing 
feature of the Post-Dispatch. 

“He kept his newspaper abreast of all sci- 
entific and technological developments. He 
took an active interest in the development 
of radio, as well as television. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch station, KSD, which went on 
the air in 1922, was the first radio station to 
be operated by a newspaper. The same was 
true of the television station, KSD-TV, which 
began telecasts in 1947. 

“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was Mr. Pu- 
litzer’s life. Although he is gone, his great 
newspaper lives on, and I am confident it will 
keep alive the high standards and ideals 
which have earned for him an honored place 
in the world of journalism.” 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary, State His- 
torical Society of Missouri: 

“He was a true friend of mankind, a gen- 
erous benefactor, and an inspiration to many. 
His worthwhile influence will long be felt, 
not only by those who knew him, but by 
those who followed his life with apprecia- 
tion.” 

Harold T. Jolley, vice chairman of the 
board, Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis: 

“St. Louis has lost one of its most out- 
standing citizens. I am sure he has left a 
worthy successor.” 

Wesley H. Maurer, chairman for the facul- 
ty in journalism, University of Michigan: 

“He has been for newspapermen of this 
generation an inspiration, and the news- 
paper he built up is so beloved by the pro- 
fession that it is widely accepted as a news- 
paperman’s newspaper. 

“He not only carried on the principles his 
father established but advanced those prin- 
ciples, employing the full resources of mod- 
ern knowledge, its accompanying skill, and 
the speed and facilities of the new graphic 
arts and communications. 

“His public extends far beyond the com- 
munity to the world at large; his influence 
for what we consider good seems endless.” 

Web Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 38, 
through Jack H. Bieber, secretary-treasurer: 

“Our membership shall cherish the mem- 
ory and privilege of our domestic and 
industrial association with him, always 
being grateful for his great humane 
contributions toward mankind, and those 
cardinal principles, which contributed so 
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much toward the essentials of a great news- 
paper publication.” 

Paul P. Connole, St. Louis manager for 
State Division of Employment Security: 

“We are grateful in the knowledge that 
he left behind a thoroughly indoctrinated 
staff to carry on the principles for which he 
stood.” 

Leo C. Fuller, board chairman of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller: 

“No eulogy of Joseph Pulitzer could pos- 
sibly do justice to the richness and fullness 
of his life. His imprint on the field of 
journalism and civic helpfulness will never 
be erased.” 

Samuel I. Newhouse, New York publisher 
and new owner of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat: 

“Please accept my profound sympathies in 
the passing of Mr. Pulitzer, a great trustee of 
the Nation's free press.” 

United States Representative 
Price, Democrat, East St. Louis, in remarks 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“The death of Joseph Pulitzer last week 
removed one of the truly distinguished pub- 
lishers of this generation. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch was a nationally recognized 
newspaper when he inherited control from 
his father, one of the last giants of the era 
of personal journalism. It is a measure of 
the man that he left the Post-Dispatch, after 
more than four decades, stronger than he 
found it, proud of its tradition and respected 
everywhere in the world where honest opin- 
ions and courageous independence are 
sought. 

“All through Joseph Pulitzer’s career as 
publisher, the Post-Dispatch carried as part 
of its masthead the remarkable words of 
his father upon retirement: (Platform was 
quoted.) 

“A creed such as this is not self-executing. 
The nobility of the sentiments is no guar- 
antee that the ideal will be fulfilled. Only 
a vital and understanding personality could 
have transformed the words into deeds, could 
have made the Post-Dispatch through all the 
days of the years a living expression of the 
finest traditions of free American journal- 
ism. 

“This was Joseph Pulitzer’s achievement, 
The Post-Dispatch has had many able edi- 
tors in both the news and editorial depart- 
ments, but the best editors cannot function 
effectively unless they are given encourage- 
ment and creative support from those who 
also control the business office. It has been 
no accident that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
today conducts great crusades that match 
the most distinguished efforts of its past, 
that its news columns have continuously 
been used to explain as well as recount the 
news of the day, that its editorial page is 
genuinely distinguished for independence of 
thought, its fire and passion, its earnest 
search for the truth beneath controversy. 

“It may safely be said that only one or 
two American newspapers are read so eagerly 
and faithfully in governmental and journal- 
istic offices elsewhere as the Post-Dispatch. 
This St. Louis publication is sometimes called 
‘the Manchester Guardian of America,’ and 
that is a high compliment, because the 
Guardian is recognized all over the world as 
a spokesman for the best in independent 
English thought. But something may be 
added—that the greatness of the Post-Dis- 
patch is peculiarly American. It is respected 
because it expresses in our modern day the 
long American passion for the full flowering 
of our democracy. 

“Newspapers like the Post-Dispatch, with 
the boldness to make their own assessments 
of events, with a dedicated devotion to the 
truth, have a great part reserved in our 
times, when human society is riven by anxie- 
ties, when even in our own land there are 
many voices counseling fear, when winds 
of suspicion are set in motion among us, 
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“Joseph Pulitzer maintained his Post-pjc. 
patch as a fighter for freedom, for democracy 
for the rights of man. His inner piri; 
lighted by his father’s concept of what , 
great newspaper should be, he made tha 
concept a living reality. He thought of 
himself, always, as @ newspaper man and he 
was proudest of the thought that his per. 
sonal contribution to the Post-Distpatc, 
was the leadership he could give as a news. 
paper man. What finer thing could be saiq 
of any man than that he took something 
given into his hands and by his stewardship 
passed it on to others the better for his life. 

Rabbi Jacob R. Mazur, president of St, 
Louis Rabbinical Association: 

“There is no manner of expressing our ap. 
preciation of Joseph Pulitzer than by pray. 
ing that his spirit may become incarnateq 
in the men whose duty it is to continue to 
write the truth. 

“Would God, that Joseph Pulitzer might 
reappear, as it were, in the men whose priyi- 
lege it may be to bring to the people of our 
community the thoughts and the truth, set 
forth by his father and by him. ‘A good 
name is better than precious perfume.’” 

Charles Zadock, vice president and direc. 
tor of Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee: 

“The editorial tributes that are being paid 
to his courageous and noble career, in 
newspapers throughout the land, create a 
sense of loss for those of us who believe in 
a free press as Joseph Pultizer understood 
it.” 

Gerry Allard, Springfield, Mll.: 

“He was able to demonstrate that while the 
real was often subject to change, the ideal 
was permanent, as permanent as the cen- 
turies. 

“If a coal mine is a little safer, if a working 
man’s home is a little more comfortable, if 
those who are fortunately situated are 
a little more tolerant, and if the radical has 
learned a new respect for the slow processes 
of democracy, the Post-Dispatch under the 
helm of Joseph Pulitzer certainly contributed 
its full share to these civilizing influences. 
We are better people because of him and his 
work.” 

United States Senator Ricnwarp L. Nev: 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon: 

“His interests were never local or provin- 
cial. He was a citizen of the whole Nation 
in the truest sense. He realized that what 
happened to people and to resources in Ore- 
gon or anywhere in the Nation was also of 
concern to Missouri. The crusades and 
causes which he directed helped to make all 
of America a better place.” 

Dr. George W. Crane, Chicago, writer of 
a syndicated column on psychology: 

“He was always deeply interested in the 
problems of young people * * ® a stalwart 
defender of idealism.” 

Lt. Col. Glenn J. Harris, commanding St. 
Louis ordnance district: ; 

“The history of the Post-Dispatch itself 
is sufficient evidence of his stature as & 
publisher. But he was inherently so modest 
that probably few are aware of the cous 
rageous and constructive influence he exerted 
for the welfare of his city over the years 

Norman E. Isaacs, former managing editor 
of the old St. Louis Star-Times, now maneg- 
ing editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times: 

“Having had a little St. Louis experle! Ce, 
I probably have a fuller realization than most 
outsiders for the strength and wisdom © 
J. P. He was one who richly deserved his 
rank among the journalistic greats.” 

Robert W. Otto, president of Laclede Gas 
Co.: 

“His reputation as a great editor is known 
around the world and his many accols 
plishments were recorded almost daily in th? 
newspaper to which he was 50 devoted. 
While he was stern and uncompromisité 
in dealing with the news, those of us W! 
have met him personally recognized a kin® 
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liness—a certain gentleness of manner—that 
certainly must have tempered many difficult 
decisions. He was &@ man who commanded 
reat respect even among those who might 
differ with him in editorial matters.” 

rdgar Shook, Kansas City, attorney: 
“Tooking at the whole function and service 
of the Post-Dispatch, I wish to say that I 
regard its editorial page as the greatest in 
the country. For years I have continued 
the practice of securing the Sunday edition 
read its splendid articles and editorials.” 
John Raeburn Green, St. Louis, attorney: 
“The loss is not confined to his family, 
not to his friends, nor even to those who 
had met him personally. It will be felt by 
millions who knew him only through the 
Post-Dispatch. It is a national loss. * * * 
“As I see it, what made him a great man, 
more than anything else, was his profound 
integrity.” 
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“Son of Famous Editor, He Realized in 
Full the Ideals of His Father”—State- 
ments From Newspaper Editorial Col- 
umns and Personal Tributes to Joseph 
Pulitzer 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the death of Joseph Pulitzer re- 
recently after 43 years as head of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, newspapers 
throughout the country devoted thought- 
ful editorials expressing their appreci- 
ation for the contributions this great 
editor made to American journalism. 

Following are some of those editorials 
along with personal tributes from Amer- 
icans in all walks of life: 

NEWSPAPERS ATTEST THEIR RESPECT FOR CruU- 
SADING ZEAL FOR REFORM AGAINST INJUSTICE 
AND CORRUPTION—‘SON oF FAaMouUs EbITor, 
HE REALIZED IN FULL THE IDEALS oF His 
FATHER’ —His “MarK Is ON THOUSAND 
OTHER NEWSPAPERS’—Bic SHOES To FILL, 
“He FILLED THEM WELL” 


New York Herald Tribune: 

“In his 43 years at the head of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Joseph Pulitzer maintained 
within the newspaper a vitality and a sense 
of public responsibility that made it a na- 
Uonal institution. The vigor, the crusading 
zeal, of the Post-Dispatch never flagged. It 
held to a high standard of fairness in con- 
troversy and did not lose sight of the larger 
picture in exposing evils. As a result, even 
those who differed with Mr. Pulitzer and his 
paper politically, held them in high respect. 

“Geographically, the Post-Dispatch is a 
newspaper of the Mississippi Valley. It ex- 
ets & powerful influence there, and much 
ol its interest is concentrated on the events 
of the region. National and international 
hews, however, is treated fully and authori- 
‘atively, and the viewpoint of the paper is 
hever narrowly sectional. 

“Mr. Pulitzer was the heir to the tradition 
of his father, founder of the Post-Dispatch 
and dynamic leader of the World in New 
York City. That tradition combined an ac- 
ne concern for local happenings with a 
road outlook. The son adhered to these 
e mciplen: he kept the application of them 
fy with the changing times and thus 
nano the Post-Dispatch a modern news- 
Paper in modern America, The profession of 
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journalism will hold his memory in honor 
as an outstanding supporter of its finest 
code.” 

Milwaukee Journal: 

“If a newspaper can be the extended 
shadow of one man, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch under Joseph Pulitzer was such a 
paper. 

“A crusading journal that exposed injus- 
tice and corruption and campaigned for re- 
form, the newspaper reflected the high pur- 
pose and courage of the man who was its 
editor and publisher for more than 40 years. 
His unexpected death takes from American 
journalism one of its ablest, most respected 
figures. - 

“Son of a famous editor, he realized in 
full the ideals of his father. But where the 
elder Pulitzer won his greatest fame with 
the New York World, it fell to the son to 
make the family’s original St. Louis paper a 
powerful, national institution. 

“The measure of the man can be gaged by 
the good fights his paper waged—and won. 
They ranged from helping expose the Teapot 
Dome scandal of the Harding era to helping 
balk Franklin D. Roosevelt on his Supreme 
Court packing scheme; from uncovering vote 
frauds in St. Louis to campaigning against 
the city’s smoke pall; from investigating the 
Centralia (Ill.) mine disaster to revealing 
corruption in the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue under Harry Truman. 

“Joseph Pulitzer was a builder as well as 
a crusader. His paper contributed greatly 
to the well-being of his city, State, and Na- 
tion. In the process it also prospered. It 
stands ready to continue its vigorous way 
even though its leader—who always consid- 
ered himself just an ‘everyday newspaper- 
man’—has departed.” 

Chicago Tribune: 

“Joseph Pulitzer, son, namesake, and spir- 
itual heir of the founder of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the New York World, died 
late last Wednesday. Our own great loss, 
suffered a day later, prevented us paying 
tribute earlier to this able editor and pub- 
lisher. 

“There is no newspaper in the United States 
from which the Tribune has differed more 
widely and consistently on national and in- 
ternational policy than the Post-Dispatch, 
but this did not blind us to the quality of its 
editor and the men he selected and trained 
to write and draw for his newspaper. In 
other fields than national policy, particularly 
where political corruption and attacks on 
the Bill of Rights were concerned, we fre- 
quently found ourselves shoulder to shoulder 
with Editor Pulitzer and his men. 

“Mr. Pulitzer was, like every great news- 
paperman, an editor first. He was also a 
most able businessman, recognizing that the 
newspaper that expresses vigorous opinions 
must possess the financial strength to stand 
off any reprisals that its vigor evokes. He 
inherited a sound property and enhanced 
its prosperity many times. He recognized 
that it takes good men to put out a good 
newspaper. He assembled a large staff, paid 
it well, and worked it hard. 

“Mr. Pulitzer was a shy man, and in his 
younger days (he undertook the manage- 
mentof the Post-Dispatch in 1911) must 
have suffered from the fact that he was the 
son of a very famous publisher. In the pub- 
lic eye he was sometimes overshadowed by 
some of his brilliant employees, but from 
the beginning of his regime, the Post-Dis- 
patch was his newspaper, the product of his 
ideas and his direction.” 

Mexico (Mo.) Ledger: 

“Under Joseph Pulitzer the Post-Dispatch 
became one of the most respected news- 
papers in America. Various authorities have 
called it 1 of the 5 best newspapers in the 
United States, and 1 of the 10 best in the 
world. * * * 

“To fully understand what Joseph Pu- 
litzer did, you must understand newspapers. 
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“Newspapers are never any better or worse 
than the people who put them out—their 
talent, dedication, and enthusiasm. Further, 
the production of newspapers is unlike the 
production of any other product you can 
pick up in your hands. Every day a news- 
paper must be different. It sells solely be- 
cause it is different. And it must not sell 
just once, but sell every day, year in and 
year out. Yet, just selling is not enough. 
To be really good, to approach the greatness 
of the Post-Dispatch under Joseph Pulitzer, 
it must stand daily dedicated to the highest 
ideals of democracy, it must stand dedicated 
to fearless objectivity in reporting the news 
to its readers, it must stand dedicated to 
fearless, unobstructed expression of its own 
opinion on important issues and do it solely 
on one page—the editorial page. 

“To do these things a newspaper requires 
day-to-day and often hour-to-hour decisions 
which, once made, must stand up in cold 
print for distribution into the homes of 
nearly all the people able to read in the 
newspaper’s area of circulation. 

“Thus these decisions come with great 
pressure, are important, must be highly re- 
sponsible, and carry with them the danger 
of destruction as well as the possible bless- 
ing of building better things to come.” 


“The Post-Dispatch under Joseph Pulitzer 
was respected. It may well be the greatest 
crusading newspaper of his time. When the 
Post-Dispatch believed in a cause, it fought 
for it. It fought tooth and nail. Certainly, 
it lost sometimes. But it never lost with- 
out the more important honor of having 
done its best to win.” 

> - . s s 


“To be such a newspaper was, inevitably, 
to inspire better newspapers, better govern- 
ment, better living for the living. 

“Certainly, the mark of the Post-Dispatch 
under Joseph Pulitzer is on the ledger. 
While this newspaper has never agreed 
completely with the Post-Dispatch or any 
other newspaper, and it must never merely 
follow, the mark of the Post-Dispatch is 
here—as it is on a thousand other news- 
papers in this country. 

“That mark—the mark of Joseph Pul- 
itzer—is not primarily in terms of such 
important things as the typeface used in 
headlines, the means of engraving pictures, 
nor other decisions weighed heavily with the 
kind of equipment and the size of the staff 
available to the newspaper. 

“His more important mark is in terms of 
courage, of doing well the all-important job 
of serving readers who depend upon the 
newspaper for facts, of being sincere and 
honest in expressing an opinion in an edi- 
torial. In short, his most important mark 
is in terms of rising above self, above human 
weaknesses, in trying to serve the high cause 
of American journalism—the people’s right 
to know.” 

* o . . s 

“Our country, our State, St. Louis, and a 
thousand other towns are better because 
Joseph Pulitzer lived. 

“Because he published a newspaper dedi- 
cated to the high ideals of his profession, to 
the high ideals of democracy itself. 

“Because his day-to-day, hour-by-hour 
decisions did more to build than to destroy. 

“For men who dedicate their lives to pub- 
lishing a newspaper, we know of no higher 
mark to make.” 

Chicago American: 

“An outstanding personality in American 
journalism passed from the scene with the 
death of Joseph Pulitzer, editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“Young Joe or Young J. P., as he was 
known to distinguish him from his famous 
father of the same name, carried on the elder 
Pulitzer’s example of courageous, crusading 
journalism. He wanted to be known as @ 
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working newspaperman. 
one. 

“Mr. Pulitzer originated many of his news- 
paper’s crusades, and he fought hard for free- 
dom of the press when it was threatened. 
In one notable instance, when an editorial 
writer and cartoonist were sentenced to jail 
for contempt of court, Mr. Pulitzer wrote a 
signed editorial, thus inviting the same sen- 
tence, and fought the case through to victory. 

“He was in the great tradition.” 


New York Post: 

“In an era when successful newspapers 
have too often let success become synomy- 
mous with complacent conservatism, Pulit- 
zer’s P-D has never lost its warm heart and 
its fighting spirit. 

“Now Young Joe is dead, but the tradition 
endures; for his son—Joseph Pulitzer, Jr.— 
remains to carry on this great newspaper 
story. The same credo remains on the edi- 
torial page, and the name of Pulitzer will 
continue to stand for the worthiest instincts 
of American journalism.” 


Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier: 

“Joseph Pulitzer bore a name justly re- 
spected in American journalism. A working 
editor and publisher at 70, he still was on the 
job when sudden illness cut him down. His 
father was founder of the Post-Dispatch and 
later publisher of the New York World, now 
absorbed in a combination. The elder Pu- 
litzer died October 29, 1911, in Charleston 
Harbor. He had lived aboard his yacht in 
retirement after a fabulous rise to wealth 
and power. It is for him that the Pulitzer 
prizes in journalism and the arts are named. 


“The Post-Dispatch, under guidance of 
Pulitzer’s son and namesake, has upheld the 
best traditions of journalistic courage and 
service. Five times the Post-Dispatch has 
won Pulitzer awards—and earned them. 
Fortunately for the profession, a third Joseph 
Pulitzer has been trained in the business and 
succeeds his father as publisher.” 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times Leader: 

“The bearer of a great name in American 
journalism, Joseph Pulitzer was his father’s 
son. At the editor and publisher of the 
#t. Louis Post-Dispatch for 43 years when 
death claimed him * * *, he added new lus- 
ter to the family escutcheon. No newspaper 
in America commands more respect than the 
enterprising and crusading Post-Dispatch, a 
monument he now shares with his illustrious 
parent. 

“Joseph Pulitzer was primarily an editor, 
although he held the title of publisher. To 
him, the business end was incidental. He 
was a businessman by necessity, an editor by 
choice. 

“A native of New York, Young Joe, as he 
was known to distinguish him from his 
father, learned the hard way. His father, no 
easy taskmaster himself, put him under the 
tutelage of Charles Chapin, who had a well- 
deserved reputation of being a hard-boiled 
news editor. Later, the father sent his name- 
sake to St. Louis with a note to the editor 
which read: ‘Will you try to knock some 
newspaper sense into his head?’ 

“Young Joe was an apt pupil, so the task 
was not difficult. Later, as an editor and 
publisher, he himself was exacting, but it 
wus to carry out his father’s parting admo- 
nition to ‘fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogs of all parties, never belong 
to any party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare, never be satisfied with merely 
printing the news, always be drastically in- 
dependent, never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether predatory plutocracy or predatory 
poverty.’ 

“He learned his lesson well.” 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 

“Missouri has lost its most famous edi- 
— = S > 


He was, and a good 
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“The Pulitzer name stands high in Amer- 
ican journalism. The founder of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (he bought the Post and 
the Dispatch and merged them) was a Hun- 
garian Jew born in Budapest. He came to 
America a poor boy. The Civil War was 
raging and he at once joined the Union 
armies. At the close of the war he settled 
in St. Louis, already known as a haven for 
European refugees by the residence of the 
notable Senator Carl Schurz. 

“The elder Joseph Pulitzer made the name 
great. This Joseph Pulitzer made it even 
greater. His life was serene and his soul was 
gentle. Yet this kind, soft-speaking, near- 
sighted editor and publisher was the general 
of many a crusading army. 

“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has come 
thousands of miles farther in progressive 
journalism in the 43 years of this Editor 
Pulitzer’s reign than it did in the years from 
1878 to 1911 of the father’s regime. 

“The influence of this Joseph Pulitzer was 
nationwide among newspapermen. Any 
well-considered list of America’s 10 best 
newspapers would include the Post-Dispatch. 

“The illustrious name of Joseph Pulitzer 
will not die, Joseph Pulitzer III has been as- 
sociate editor of the newspaper and vice 
president of the corporation. May he con- 
tinue in the grand traditions established by 
his grandfather and so nobly carried on by 
his sire.” 

Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times: 

“The name of Joseph Pulitzer has lost 
nothing of its luster since that day in 1878 
when Joseph Pulitzer, an immigrant who 
had managed to accumulate $2,500, bought 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

“Pulitzer was a man of genius and of ideals. 
He built one of the great independent news- 
papers of the Nation. It has remained faith- 
ful to his principles down to this day. 

“A great measure of the credit for the 
preservation of its bright tradition belongs 
to his son, Joseph Pulitzer, editor and pub- 
lisher, now dead at the age of 70, leaving 
Joseph Pulitzer III in command. 

“The death of Mr. Pulitzer is a heavy loss 
to American journalism. The Post-Dis- 
patch, however, is firmly wedded to cardinal 
principles which have made it a crusading 
newspaper, pledged to fight for progress 
and reform and against injustice and cor- 
ruption.” 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune: 

“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was a great 
newspaper when Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. * * * 
took charge of it at the age of 27. For 
many years, it was overshadowed by its sis- 
ter paper, the New York World, upon which 
the first Joseph Pulitzer and his heirs lay- 
ished most of their attention and resources. 

“But the World passed out of existence 
nearly a quarter of a century ago while the 
Post-Dispatch increased steadily in influence 
and prestige. The Post-Dispatch of today is 
a monument to the able and courageous 
leadership given it over a period of 43 years 
by Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., as well as to the first 
Pulitzer who founded it. 

“There is a third Joseph Pulitzer to guide 
the destinies of the Post-Dispatch. He in- 
herits a staff trained by his father in the best 
traditions and techniques of independent 
journalism.” 

Missouri Typographical News: 

“On March 31, the world was informed of 
the death of Joseph Pulitzer, Sr. To the 
reading public, so informed, the reaction 
could have been to any degree known. But 
to the employees of Mr. Pulitzer, all members 
of the Allied Printing Trades or American 
Newspaper Guild, this news brought the most 
genuine sorrow, knowing they had lost an 
understanding, interested friend. 


“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch under Mr. 
Pulitzer and his father, the founder, has been 
consistent and wholly fair to organized la- 
bor for 75 years, perhaps without parallel 
amongst newspapers in the United States. 
A liberal pension plan, vacations and sick 
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leave benefits were an established contrac. 
tural practice under Mr. Pulitzer for years 
before reactionary publishers of the country 
were compelled to accede. 

“Representatives on negotiating commit. 
tees of the Post-Dispatch employees haye 
always felt they had a friend in court whey 
the chips were down and a break was prayer. 
fully desired. We sincerely hope our Maker 
gives J. P. all the breaks the heavenly law 
allows.” 

Chicago Sun-Times: 

“Joseph Pulitzer was one of the great 
newspaper editors of our time. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch is regarded throughout the 
world, especially among members of the 
newspaper profession, with profound admi. 
ration and respect. 

“The Post-Dispatch was founded in 1873 
by Mr. Pulitzer’s father, for whom he was 
named. The elder Pulitzer also bought the 
New York World in 1883 and developed it, 
as he had the Post-Dispatch, into a crusad. 
ing newspaper dedicated to the people. 

“Young Joe Pulitzer, therefore, had big 
shoes to fill when in 1912 he took over the 
Post-Dispatch direction a few months after 
the death of his father. He filled them 
exceedingly well.” 

St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL): 

‘He was the worthy son of a great father. 
He carried on the family responsibility of 
publishing a metropolitan daily on the high 
plane set by his sire, who rates among the 
immortals of the American press. 

“Joseph Pulitzer worked hard his whole 
natural life toward furthering the enterprise 
that was his heritage. Under his 43 years 
of long and exacting supervision, this great 
liberal newspaper grew and expanded and 
almost fanatically adhered to following the 
course set by its founder to best serve the 
community, State, and Nation according to 
his lights. 

“We have always entertained a large meas- 
ure of respect and admiration for this power- 
ful crusading newspaper and its devotion to 
high press standards. 

“Joseph Pulitzer was the kind of man who 
inspired personal loyalty and devotion to 
duty and principle. He compensated out- 
standing work most liberally and sought the 
best qualified and ablest men for the job.” 

The (Tucson) Arizona Daily Star, in a 
front-page editorial signed by William R. 
Mathews, editor and publisher: 

“Joseph Pulitzer, editor and publisher of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was one of the 
great editors and publishers of the United 
States. Although he inherited the paper 
from his distinguished father, he more than 
lived up to the standards of excellence that 
his father had established. 

“As a member of the Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee since 1945, I got to know him well. 
He presided at our meetings, which are held 
the last week in April each year at Columbia 
University in New York. 

“As the presiding chairman, he was 4 
model of fairness and patience. That is say- 
ing a whole lot, because this committee, 
composed of working newspaper editors, 
would find itself split wide open at times 
with differences of opinion. Every one 0! 
these editors was capable of expressing him- 
self with piercing English language, and 4t 
times when these differences would develop 
the air was surcharged with intellectual 
electricity. 

“How newspaper editors can differ 
opinions. 

“Amid it all Mr. Pulitzer would always 
remain calm. He seemed to enjoy the bat- 
tle of wits, and knew when to intervene 
and bring about a conclusion. I can Te 
member only a couple of occasions whe 
he would press a point regarding an award. 
Only once did I hear him urgently protest 
a contemplated action, and in this instance 
I was on his side. Out of respect to him 
the action was modified. 
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“On the other hand, he was put in the 
embarrassing position by the feats of his 
newspaper in its repeated accomplishments 
in public service, particularly in exposing 
eorruption, not only in Missouri and Illi- 
nois, but in Washington. Against his op- 
on, we unanimously awarded the Post- 
pispatch the Pulitzer Prize twice. 

“So few people of the country realize that 
the Post-Dispatch did more than anyone 
else to expose the corruption that went on 
in the Truman administration, particularly 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, where 
so much cheating on income-tax returns 
was done. 

“as a newspaper the Post-Dispatch is 1 
; of the 4 most influential newspapers in the 
Its news columns as well as its 


positi 


country. 


editorial page are read in top places in 
Washington every day. It produces more 
original news of nationwide importance than 
any other paper in the country except the 


New York Times. Its editorial page is a 
powerful one, but also an interesting one, 
and frequently indulges in that scarcest ac- 
tivity in the country, good humor. 

“The one outstanding caracteristic of the 
paper is that in carrying on its continuous 
and militant devotion to the general wel- 
fare, it is carrying out the policy estab- 
lished by the first Joseph Pulitzer. That 
is a great accomplishment for a son to carry 
out. And now another son has the same 
tradition to carry on.” 

Louis LaCoss, editor of the editorial page, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

“I respected him tremendously as a great 
newspaperman, and admired him for his 
human qualities as I encountered them in 
my occasional social contacts with him. I 
shall never forget his kind note when I won 
the Pulitzer award in 1952. Coming from a 
Pulitzer, it was doubly prized.” 

Charles H. Williams, Litchfield, Tl.: 

‘I * * * worked for him nearly 30 years 
as circulation roadman. Respected and ad- 
mired him very much, mostly from afar off, 
as I had only a few direct dealings with 
him. 

“But I studied his editorials, greatly ap- 
preciated his treatment of employees, and 
listened often to * * * praise * * * of him 
and his high ethical standards. It was a 
pleasure to pass these on to prospective 
readers. 

“He will be missed by his employees.” 

Homer A. Hill, managing editor of the 
Rural Electric Missourian: 

“We feel a deep loss and we know that 
the rural people we serve feel that a real 
Iriend has passed on. 

“Mr. Pulitzer, through the Post-Dispatch, 
has stood unshakably as a champion of their 
rights many times. 

“When the history of today’s journalism is 
written, we are sure that Mr. Pulitzer, like 
his crusading father, will stand as one of the 
geal of all time, 

“More than that, everywhere men who 
value freedom and the dignity of man will 


mourn the passing of this outstanding Amer- 
ican.” 


Virgil L. Border, St. Louis director, Na- 
onal Conference of Christians and Jews: 

_ Mr. Pulitzer has not only been an out- 
Standing newspaper man, but truly a cham- 


pion of human rights and a strong voice for 
all that is just and decent.” 

C. H. Kwock, associate editor of the Chi- 
hese World, San Francisco: 
- We join the world in mourning the loss 
., our father—a real inspiration to us all in 
the Chinese World office.” 
Stewart Alsop, newspaper 
Washington: 
He was a great and courageous publisher 
_.- Steat and courageous paper. There are 
00 few left, in both categories.” 


Paul Beisman, manager of theatrical enter- 


pri > 


yeisés, St. Louis: 


columnist, 


- 
of 
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“He was a tremendous force in journalism 
and St, Louis is a much better city because 
of the great newspaper he published.” 

George W. Healty, Jr., editor of the Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans: 

“We of the Times-Picayune join with other 
newspapermen throughout the world in ex- 
pressing our sorrow. * * * He was a fine 
editor and a fine friend.” 

Milton I. Goldstein, president of Jewish 
Community Relations Council of St. Louis: 

“Under his guidance the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch achieved a preeminent position as a 
newspaper devoted to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. We are sure that his influence, 
in the great and honored tradition of the 
founder of the Post-Dispatch, will continue 
to guide its policies in the future.” 

Barry Bingham, president of the Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times: 

“I have admired him greatly, and his career 
has seemed to me the best of all arguments 
for the maintenance of high moral standards 
in journalism.” 

Paul Ghali, Paris Bureau, 
Daily News: 

“Mr. Pulitzer’s life and achievements have 
been an example and an inspiration for all 
of us.” 

Phil M. Hitchcock, editor, St. Louis Labor 
Journal: 

“Labor has lost a true friend.” 

Lester A. Walton, diplomat and newspaper 
writer, New York: 

“Journalism has sustained the irreparable 
loss of a great publisher and editor of a 
great daily newspaper of recognized local, 
regional, and national influence.” 

J. Lukin Brown, Silex, Mo., in a letter to 
the editor: 

“As one who has read, enjoyed, and ad- 
mired your newspaper for many years, and, 
having read many others, consider it one 
of the best, I feel this is a fitting time to ex- 
press my appreciation of its excellence. 
Often, when I have felt deeply on an issue 
and wished to write the editor about it, an 
editorial in the Post-Dispatch has so perfect- 
ly expressed my idea and attitude that my 
letter was made superfluous. 

“For all of this, thanks. May the Post- 
Dispatch continue to be the thoughtful, lib- 
eral journal that it has been in the past. 
Perhaps the king is dead, but long live the 
king.” 

Ellen Pedroza, St. Louis, in a letter to the 
editor: 

“I am a comparative stranger in St. Louis, 
having been here only 5 months. But I 
have developed a deep respect for your paper 
due to your fine editorial page. Until the 
day he died, I did not know the name of 
your publisher. I did not need to know his 
name to know that he was a fine man of high 
ideals.” 

D. Arthur Bowman, St. Louis, in a letter 
to the editor: 

“Those privileged to know the late Joseph 
Pulitzer were conscious of his constant de- 
votion to the community he graced and his 
unwavering support of its welfare.” 

“He was nonpartisan in the finest sense. 
He never faltered in his insistence on com- 
munity betterment. 

“How well do thousands of its readers 
recall the Progress or Decay series—a veri- 
table clarion call which evoked thunderous 
response and public acclaim. 

“Beyond the confines of his residence his 
activities were a tradition to many in the 
newspaper industry. To the people of his 
area his career was an inspiration.” 

Norman A, Goldberg, commander, Depart- 
ment of Missouri, Jewish War Veterans: 

“We have always been proud of the news- 
paper he guided and built into one of the 
great progressive and liberal forces in our 
country.” 

Thomas J. Watson, board chairman, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., New York: 


the Chicago 
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“His distinguished career as editor and 
newspaper publisher, along with his many 
other contributions in the public interest, 
will remain as a lasting monument to his 
memory.” 

Roy Howard, editor and president, New 
York World-Telegran and Sun (by cable from 
Karachi, Pakistan) : 

“My deepest sympathy to you and your 
family in your and American journalism’s 
great loss.” 

Mark R. Holloran, St. Louis: 

“By his work, Joseph Pulitzer became 
closely associated with all the people of this 
part of the country and we all share in a 
measure the loss and sorrow in his passing 
to a new life.” 

C. G. Renz, Barstow, Calif.: 

“In the winning of the West, a man could 
not be a coward, nor weak, but had to be 
strong in order to survive. 

“Now that applies to Mr. Pulitzer * * * a 
man who did not know what fear * * * 
meant.” 

Felix Frankfurter, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court: 

“* * *T held him in high esteem, and 
though our direct meetings were few * * * 
I felt a strong congeniality of spirit between 
us. Not the least source of a community of 
feeling was his outlook on the function and 
responsibility of the press. His own ex- 
pressed opinions have encouraged me in 
some of my convictions.” 

Julian S. Rammelkamp, Albion, Mich.: 

“* * * T never met him, but from devoting 
several years to a study of the Post-Dispatch, 
I know he takes a place alongside his father 
in building and maintaining a tradition of 
journalism which is not repeated anywhere 
else in the United States.” 

Arthur H. Compton, former chancellor of 
Washington University: 

“I must add a word of appreciation for 
what your father has meant, not only to the 
community and the Nation, but more par- 
ticularly to the educational interests that I 
have represented. When it was needed most, 
the Post-Dispatch, with your father’s cor- 
dial good wishes, gave to those of us who 
were struggling to bring Washington Uni- 
versity into its vitally needed place in the 
city’s life the help that was needed. The 
attitude of the St. Louis newspapers, of 
sympathetic (if sometimes constructively 
critical) concern for a healthy development 
of the city’s university education, is one of 
the most important factors that are making 
it possible to build here something signifi- 
cant.” 

Arthur H. Motley, president of Parade 
Publication, Inc., New York: 

“Nothing can remove the sting of the loss 
of a great person. But as I picked up the 
Kansas City Star, the Chicago Daily News, 
the New York Times, I read reflected there 
as it was in all the world, a recognition of 
the fineness of the man and the greatness 
of his contribution.” 

Lt. Col. Glenn Ryan, divisional commander, 
The Salvation Army, St. Louis: 

“Because of his outstanding service to not 
only this community, but also to a consider- 
able extent to the whole country, and be- 
cause of the continual encouragement and 
help the Salvation Army has received from 
the Post-Dispatch, I write to express our 
sympathy to you. Nothing good is lost, and 
long after his physical presence is gone, the 
life of your father will continue in the thou- 
sands who have been informed, guided, and 
heiped by him.” 

Miguel Aleman, former President of Mex- 
ico: 

“Premit me to present to the Pulitzer fam- 
ily and to the great newspaper my condo- 
lences at the lamentable loss suffered by 
them and by the peoples of the free world.” 

Rogerio de la Selva, former chief secretary 
to the President of Mexico: 
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“The de la Selva family would like to 
manifest to the family of Joseph Pulitzer 
and members of the great newspaper the re- 
grets they feel for such an immeasurable 
loss.” 

Robert M. White II, general manager of 


- The Mexico Ledger, Mexico, Mo.: 


“Trying to pay editorial tribute to your 
father is sort of like trying to climb Mount 
Everest.” 

Eddie Cantor, entertainer, Palm Springs, 
Calif.: 

“My deepest sympathy to you in the pass- 
ing of your illustrious father for whom I 
along with other millions of Americans, have 
had the greatest respect and admiration.” 

Mrs. J. E. Mitchell, St. Louis Argus Pub- 
lishing Co.: 

“In the passing of Joseph Pulitzer it is 
comforting to know that he was a commu- 
nity builder in every sense of the word. He 
was dedicated to the furtherance of the high 
ideals of journalism and ethical standards 
to which all true newspapermen aspire. We 
will always remember the forthright manner 
in which Mr. Pulitzer treated every question 
on human justice and fair play. Truly his 
philosophy was that of a true American.” 

Bela Kornitzer, New York: 

“He was the first American public figure 
I had the privilege of meeting shortly after 
I took refuge from Hungary. The name Pu- 
litzer will continue to be, I am sure, an inspi- 
ration to journalists everyhwere.” 





A Great Newspaper Sums Up Its Evalua- 
tion of Its Own Great Editor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
many comments by many outstanding 
Americans and by outstanding newspa- 
pers on the life and work of Joseph Pulit- 
zer, who died recently after 43 years as 
editor and publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

I think the most fitting statement to 
close this series of tributes to a great 
editor, who was the son of a great editor 
and is the father of the Joseph Pulitzer 
now continuing the tradition of the Post- 
Dispatch journalistic excellence, is to in- 
sert in the Recorp the Post-Dispatch’s 
own editorial on their editor at the time 
of his death. 

It is a tribute to a man who was “more 
at home in the editorial sanctum than 
in the countingroom.” ‘Wherever he 
was, his heart was in the rolling Missis- 
sippi Valley of his newspaper. St. Louis 
was work and home.” 

The editorial Joseph Pulitzer, from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, immediately 
after the death of that fine man, is as 
follows: 

Next to his family, if not equal with it, 
Joseph Pulitzer’s life was the Post-Dispatch. 
The man and the newspaper grew up together 
in a sense and together they lived through 
nearly the same three-quarters of a century. 
The newspaper was established by his father, 
the first Joseph Pulitzer, in 1878. It was 
only 7 years later that the Post-Dispatch’s 
editor and publisher was born. 
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Mr. Pulitzer’s personal association with the 
Post-Dispatch lacked but 1 year of round- 
ing out to 50. Since 1912 he had been 
president of the Pulitzer Publishing Co. and 
in active charge of the editing and shaping 
of the daily and Sunday editions. In more 
recent years he had been a leader in the 
development of radio and television. Sta- 
tions KSD and KSD-TV are monuments to 
his enterprise in the newer fields of com- 
munication. 

These are essential facts in any summary 
of his life, but they hardly more than begin 
to tell what kind of man Joseph Pulitzer was 
or how he was regarded by his fellow news- 
paper men over the country. 

Those who worked with Mr. Pulitzer came 
to know the many qualities that marked 
him for journalistic leadership. Outstand- 
ing among these was his ability to keep his 
mind open until the evidence was in. He 
steadily sought new information and was 
always ready to revise his judgments in the 
light of later data. Staff discussions led by 
him were frequent, free and searching. 
Then, when the newspaper’s course was set, 
he stayed on it with purpose and determina- 
tion. 

The expression of the contrary view com- 
manded his warm respect. He strongly in- 
vited opinions that differed from his own. 
The editors and department heads might be 
overruled in the final decision. Yet their 
ideas were ever welcomed and evaluated. 
And he usually accepted the advice pro- 
vided, for he trusted the men he gathered 
around him. 

As the staff wrote to Mr. Pulitzer on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday just 10 days 
ago, the common experience was that he 
treated his associates and subordinates with 
the consideration that he himself would have 
expected if the situation had been reversed. 
He was exacting in his requirements, as he 
needed to be, but he did not breach the rule 
of courtesy in being sc. He respected a man 
because man is human and needs a pride 
in himself that includes a respect for ideas. 

As an editor and publisher he gave a great 
deal of time to thinking about politics and 
political problems, invariably from the view- 
point of the independent voter. Under his 
direction, the Post-Dispatch, always inde- 
pendent itself, supported both Republicans 
and Democrats for mayor, for seats in Con- 
gress, for governor, for President of the 
United States. His disposition was to be 
tolerant of human frailties, but he could 
and often did lash out at officials who be- 
trayed the public trust by faithlessness in 
Office. 

Underlying all this was his intense belief 
in the people’s right to know, as requisite 
to informed self-government at every level. 
He demonstrated this countless times with 
long and exhaustive news investigations and 
burning editorial crusades. He was as ready 
to take up the unpopular cause of an un- 
known GI’s immigrant war bride, unjustly 
held on Ellis Island, as to deal with some 
prominent subject currently talked about by 
everyone. 

He preferred to be an editor and was 
widely acclaimed as one. As he said, his 
heart was “more at home in the editorial 
sanctum than in the counting room.” But 
he was vigilant to see that the Post-Dispatch 
was financially successful because he knew 
that if its survival was in doubt it could 
not be independent and bold on its editorial 
page or strong and probing in its news col- 
umns. 

As community leaders go Joseph Pulitzer 
was not known firsthand to many people. 
This was because of his profound convic- 
tion that the editor ought to do his work 
in his newspaper office, not on committees 
or public bodies, however worthy they might 
be. He believed that the newspaper’s sup- 
port of good works was the more effective 
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because of the freedom that goes with de. 
tachment. He made few personal appear. 
ances, but when he talked in public his lise 
teners observed that he spoke pointedly and 
felicitously. 

Away from the office, his many friends 
knew him as a warm human being who thor. 
oughly enjoyed the good things of life. yp 
loved the rugged islands and blue waters 
of the Maine coast where he went in summery 
but wherever he was his heart was in the 
rolling Mississippi Valley of his Newspaper 
St. Louis was work and home. ; 

Joseph Pulitzer’s career emphasizes the 
journalistic continuity that began with his 
father and now continues. The men and 
women of the Post-Dispatch salute his life 
and pledge anew their resolution to be cuiq. 
ed each day by the newspaper’s platform that 
was his daily creed. 





Imports of Frozen Tuna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the tuna situation grows more 
serious in southern California because of 
the increasing imports of duty-free 
frozen tuna, a practice perpetuated by 
the terms of the new Geneva agreement 
on foreign trade. 

Under unanimous consent, I include as 
a portion of my remarks an editorial 
and a recent letter on the subject: 
[From the San Diego Union of June 11, 1955] 

TUNA STRATEGY CLEAR 


This much can be said on the disclosure 
of agreements regarding importations of 
tuna: A period of indecision now is over 
and with the present announcement as 4 
guide definite plans can be drawn for the 
effort which must be made to gain an equit- 
able quota on tuna imports. 

The agreement negotiated in Geneva with 
Japan contains some surprising setbacks, 
but there were few who expected this an- 
nouncement to be highly favorable to local 
interests. It is notable that there are some 
loopholes in the Geneva agreement. But 
provision for a tuna quota must be made 
in Washington—not elsewhere. 

A working trade agreement with Japan 
is understandable. The Nipponese islanders 
cannot exist without export markets. They 
also import some United States goods, like 
cotton. And some of their exports must 
come into the United States or the Japanest 
will be driven to Communist markets. 

But under these provisions it still should 
be possible to arrange a quota agreement for 
an industry such as tuna. It would provide 
for more economically efficient fishing. and 
it would stabilize fishing in the United 
States and Japan. 

President Eisenhower has said that “no 
American industry will be placed in jeoparcy 
by the administration of this measure” (the 
foreign trade bill). The task ahead now is © 
make known the fact that the fishing !- 
dustry is in jeopardy without a quota—that 
it would not be with a quota. 

The United States cannot afford to los 
its fishing fleet, a valuable reserve force 10 
time of emergency. 

All forces in the community should unit 
to help the fishing industry establish fair 004 
equitable quotas. 
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AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1955. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, ; 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: The Public Serv- 
ices Division of the Department of State on 
May 25 issued @ form letter to respond to 
jetters received from persons in or connected 
with the tuna industry and designed “to 
clarify certain aspects of the foreign trade 
petween the United States and Japan.” 

Important matters affecting tuna pro- 
ducers are covered in this release which re- 
quire rather detailed answers. In order to 
do this we are writing you three letters, of 
which this is the first. 

The third paragraph of the release says, in 
effect, that imports have increased but 
United States fishermen sold more fish in 
1954 than before and figures are furnished 
to show this presumed relative prosperity. 





Our position is that the facts should be 
given objectively and without minimizing 
one set of facts and maximizing another. 
Aclear statement of the two sets of facts is in 
order as follows: 


1. Imports of tuna have increased over re- 
cent years. 

With specific reference to frozen tuna this 
may be shown as follows: 


{Pounds round weight} 








, Japan 
Year Total 1 | yn i 
FAAS ohn oh 9, 100, 000 2, 400, 000 
106 3 eee eeeel 20, 600, 000 2, 800, 000 
DG . ..c<cccsdveetouaaeesand 56, 700,000 | 25, 400, 000 
1951 Serer ee 62, 100,000 | 35, 700, 000 
TOG... cccccncnnenieaedaationis 69, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 
POS doc kee 95, 100,000 | 77, 400, 000 
TW oincuncncwtasesqueawetie 123, 400, 000 | 98, 000, 000 








U. S. Department of Commerce (nearest 100,000 


Imports of frozen tuna have increased 
over recent years (1948-54) from all coun- 
tries combined in the amount of 1,256 per- 
cent, and from Japan only by 3,983 per- 
cent 

For the first 4 months of 1955 the following 
comparison in imports of frozen tuna may 
be made with the comparable period of 
1954: 


January-April 1954_............ 33, 700, 000 
January-April 1955............- 50, 500, 000 
Imports of frozen tuna have increased 50 
percent over the record year 1954. 
The Public Services Division has limited 
Its comment to the fisherman (producer); 


therefore, our comments and statistics are 
limited to his particular situation. There 
have been significant increases in canned 
tuna and tuna-like imports in addition to 
frozen tuna imports, and there have also 
been shifts of emphasis of imports from 
canned to frozen—all of which burden the 
American fisherman (producer). The abil- 
ty of the domestic canner to stay in busi- 
hess depends on whether or not there is a 
“omestic fleet and a domestic supply, ir- 


respective of whether or not that par- 
ticular canner buys only imported fish or 
bc th domestic and foreign fish. If the sup- 
ply is almost entirely produced in Japan it 
Will be almost entirely canned in Japan. 
Hence our statement that the present prob- 
lem is primarily that of the producer and 
should he be driven out of business the do- 
mestic processor or canner will shortly fol- 


low 


‘n order to preserve perspective and to 
read into the Public Service Division’s words 
over recent years” and “previous years” 
Whatever meaning is intended, the record 
should show that the 5 year prewar annual 
average (1936-40) of Japanese frozen tuna 
shipments to the United States was 5,380,- 
000 pounds, compared to 98 million pounds in 
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1954 and compared to 10,570,000 pounds in 
the month of April 1955 alone. 

2. These same statistics, however, also 
demonstrate that United States fishermen 
sold more tuna in 1954 than in previous 
years. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior pub- 
lished Fishery Leaflet 393 (revised) under 
date of March 1955. The attention of the 
Public Services Division is invited to page 
25 of that publication, setting forth the do- 
mestic catch of tuna and tuna-like fishes 
as follows: 


Year: Pounds 

iia orientate naatiesin ts snaneninmnagcn 328, 872, 000 
i sites di ian ite cei eiemnk lteiab ice 335, 680, 000 
she iti rate cans nica age contin 392, 373, 000 
hcg inant a cated sali 319, 748, 000 
Ni ihn ai ci si sg ith 324, 914, 000 
aniline atic tenia iota mdcinciteiied 1305, 000, 000 
NN aii ainsi aie ects tim ti 1325, 000, 000 
1 Estimated. 


According to this presentation, United 
States fishermen did not sell more tuna 
in 1954 than in previous years. The tuna 
fishermen caught more in 1948, 1949, and 
1950 than in 1954 and almost exactly the 
same amount in 1952. In 1953 the catch 
was lower because the fleet experienced one 
of its very rare years of poor fishing, a fact 
which is historically supportable. In 1951 
the fleet was idled for a long period which 
extended into 1952—otherwise it is doubt- 
ful that 1954 production would have ex- 
ceeded that year. It also should be pointed 
out that had not imports increased 25 mil- 
lion pounds domestic fishermen could have 
delivered more fish in 1954, as vessels were 
seriously delayed in unloading and sailing. 

In 1955 deliveries are down 32 percent 
for the first 4 months of the year as com- 
pared to 1954 (not because of any failure 
of the fishery), a fact not revealed by the 
Public Service Division’s report. 

Again, from the standpoint of perspective 
and to read into the Public Service Divi- 
sion’s words “over recent years” and “pre- 
vious years” whatever meaning is intended, 
the record should show that. the 5-year pre- 
war annual average (1936-40) production 
of tuna and tunalike fish was 173,900,000 
pounds, compared to the estimated 325 mil- 
lion pounds in 1954, an increase of 87 per- 
cent. 

In light of the foregoing, paragraph 3 is 
not sufficiently informative and may very 
well be misleading inasmuch as we find: 

1. Imports: 

A. Imports of frozen tuna from all coun- 
tries have increased over 1,200 percent since 
1948. 

B. Imports of frozen tuna from Japan 
have increased over 3,900 percent since 1948. 

C. Imports for the first 4 months of 1955 
are running 50 percent over the previous 
record year. 

2. Domestic production: 

A. According to published _ statistics 
United States fishermen did not sell more 
tuna in 1954 than in previous years. Do- 
mestic landings in 1948 rose because of addi- 
tions to the fleet, continued upward in 1949 
and 1950, declined in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
increased in 1954, and have declined again 
in 1955. 

B. Domestic deliveries for the first 4 
months of 1955 are running 32 percent under 
1954. 

The Trade Agreements Act sets forth many 
factors for measuring injury to a domestic 
industry. The trend in those factors favor- 
able to the domestic producer such 4s pro- 
duction, employment, prices, profits, wages, 
sales, share of the market, and size of the 
fleet, while subject to short periodic fluctua- 
tions, is definitely downward. The trend 
of those factors unfavorable to the domestic 
producer such as increase in actual imports 
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and increase in relative amount of imports 
is steadily upward. 

This is why the Department of State has 
received letters asking that this situation 
be remedied in a manner equitable to the 
interests of all concerned—foreign and do- 
mestic. 

This is why we write this letter—in order 
that facts be presented as clearly as possible, 

Respectfully yours. 

AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION. 
HAROLD F. Cary, 
General Manager. 





Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been drawn to correspond- 
ence to the editor of the New York Times 
from Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director, 
economic research department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and 
a reply thereto by Mr. Hyman H. Book- 
binder, chief of congressional research, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
These two letters so clearly illustrate the 
fundamental differing points of view 
concerning the proposed increase in the 
minimum wage that I respectfully urge 
that they be compared by those who have 
not yet decided the merits of this issue. 

The letters follow: 

[From the New York Times of June 7, 1955] 


RaIsING THE MINIMUM WaGE—ABILITY oF 
Economy To WITHSTAND EFFECTS OF IN- 
CREASE EXAMINED 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Debate on the question of raising the mini- 
mum wage often seems to be guided by a 
complex of political considerations. Perhaps 
some of the economic considerations of min- 
imum-wage fixing should also be kept in 
mind. 

Clearly a minimum-wage increase must be 
judged not by its political attractiveness but 
by the extent to which low-paid workers ac- 
tually benefit—the extent to which the 
higher wage cost can be absorbed without 
disruptive effects. 

Experience with the establishment of the 
75-cent minimum in 1950 provides a means 
of judging the ability of the economy to ad- 
just to a minimum-wage increase. 

Labor Department figures indicate that the 
direct impact of the 75-cent minimum then 
corresponds closely with the direct impact 
which a 90-cent minimum would have now. 
In 1950, 6.6 percent of all manufacturing 
workers earned less than 75 cents, while 6.5 
percent now earn less than 90 cents. 


POSTWAR CONDITIONS 


There were some unemployment effects in 
1950, but they were not substantial. How- 
ever, peculiar conditions prevailed in 1950 
which are not now present—the backlog of 
postwar demand, the beginning of a build- 
ing boom, and, most important, the Korean 
crisis, occurring within 5 months of the new 
minimum. These special conditions do not 
exist today. There is good reason to hope 
that we may be in for a period of continued 
stable prices and sound growth. 

It would seem necessary to conclude that 
we certainly cannot risk an impact equal 
to that of 1950 and still realize our hopes 
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for price stability and an improved employ- 
ment picture. 

In view of the potential difficulties of a 
90-cent minimum, the fact that Members 
of Congress are considering a $1 minimum 
needs to be noted. All available data indi- 
cate that the impact of a $1 minimum wage 
would be more than double that of a 90- 
cent minimum. 

A 90-cent minimum reportedly would re- 
quire an average hourly increase of 9 cents 
for workers directly affected. Obviously, a 
$1 minimum would require a 19-cent increase 
for those workers, while those earning be- 
tween 90 cents and $1 would also receive 
increases—unless the higher minimum 
would simply bar them from jobs. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


Labor Department studies show that in 
every low-wage industry, both in the United 
States as a whole and in the South, the re- 
quired direct percentage increase in the wage 
bill for $1 is at least double that for 90 cents. 

When the minimum goes up, furthermore, 
efforts are made to maintain traditional wage 
differentials above the minimum. Thus em- 
ployers, or possibly consumers, may be asked 
to absorb much more than a mere increase 
of the minimum required by law. 


Unless a minimum-wage increase can be 
absorbed it cannot benefit the low-paid 
workers for whom it is designed. The un- 
usual circumstances of 1950 make a cor- 
responding increase (to 90 cents) of doubt- 
ful wisdom at this time. Imposition of a 
$1 minimum wage, with more than double 
the impact of a 90-cent minimum, could 
have substantial unemployment effects. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT, 
Director, Economic Research De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
WASHINGTON, May 31, 1955. 


_—-—— 


[From the New York Times of June 13, 1955] 


RaIsSING OF MINIMUM WAGE—SUBSTANTIAL IN- 
CREASE Is BELIEVED INDICATED AT THIS TIME 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

In his letter Dr. Emerson Schmidt writes 
“Imposition of a $1 minimum wage could 
have substantial unemployment effects.” 
This is hardly the optimism which should 
come from a leading spokesman for the 
chamber of commerce. 

Dr. Schmidt has raised the same kind of 
fears about a modest increase in the Fed- 
eral minimum wage which he and similar 
spokesmen have been voicing now for al- 
most 20 years. The record is replete with 
warnings against the 25-cent minimum, the 
40-cent minimum, and the 75-cent mini- 
mum. And the record is also replete with 
studies which have shown how successfully 
American business did in fact adjust to the 
various minimum-wage levels. It simply is 
not true, as alleged, that previous impacts 
were aided by wars. 

This country can—and should—take a 
substantial increase in the minimum wage 
in stride at this time. Even the $1.25 figure 
supported by organized labor and by numer- 
ous independent economists and public 
officials would raise total payrolls in affected 
industries by only about 2 percent. The $1 
minimum which has been voted out by the 
Senate Labor Committee would increase pay- 
rolls by one-half of 1 percent. It is this one- 
half of 1 percent increase in payrolls which 
leads Dr. Schmidt to fear substantial unem- 
ployment effects. 


OPPOSITION IN MINORITY 


Such fears flow not from a realistic analy- 
sis of the facts but from basic opposition to 
minimum-wage legislation in the first place. 
The chamber of commerce has constantly 
and consistently opposed such legislation, as 
& perusal of its economic publications will 
show. The chamber is certainly entitled to 
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its viewpoint on the wisdom of minimum- 
wage legislation, but fortunately it is in a 
very tiny minority of opponents. Both poli- 
tical parties are agreed that the minimum 
wage should be raised; there is difference 
only on the amount. 

In the recently concluded hearings before 
the Senate Labor Committee a wealth of im- 
pressive testimony was submitted in support 
of a $1.25 minimum, let alone a $1 minimum. 
Although there cannot be too precise a de- 
termination of such a wage, in the absence 
of specified criteria in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, suggestive of the type of justifica- 
tion which has been made for $1.25 minimum 
is the following: 

Since 1938, when the Congress decided that 
40 cents was a reasonable minimum-wage 
objective, average wages in American indus- 
try have increased from 62 cents to $1.86— 
a threefold increase. A threefold increase in 
the minimum wage would come to $1.20. 
The $1.25 proposal would merely add 5 cents 
for the purpose of narrowing the differential 
between the lowest and highest wage groups. 

Certainly the $1 minimum adopted by the 
Senate committee can be justified without 
any difficulty whatsoever. A prima facie case 
can be made on the simple grounds of in- 
creases in cost of living and national produc- 
tivity alone. The cost of living since 1949 
has risen by at least 15 percent. Produc- 
tivity in the American economy has increased 
since then by at least 20 percent. Taken to- 
gether, these factors require a minimum wage 
of more than $1 an hour. This does not take 
into consideration other relevant considera- 
tions such as general wage movements, budg- 
et requirements and competitive factors. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S STAND 


Although organized labor is among the 
most active groups working for a realistic 
change in the minimum wage and extension 
of the law’s coverage to as many people as 
possible, the fact is that this legislation is, 
in the best sense of the word, in the public 
interest. There are very few members of 
trade unions who would benefit directly from 
$1 or $1.25 minimum wage. Organized labor 
supports the increase as a matter of simple 
economic justice for persons who must look 
to the Federal Government for some pro- 
tection of their wage position. 

The case for a significant increase in the 
minimum wage is summed up in a simple 
statement made by the man who was Presi- 
dent of the United States when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was originally enacted 
in 1938. President Roosevelt declared: “The 
test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who have 
much. It is whether we provide enough for 
those who have too little.” 

HyMAN H. BOOKBINDER, 
Chief of Congressional Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 
WASHINGTON, June 7, 1955. 


The International Educational Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President not long 
ago one of the leading weekly newspapers 
in my home State, the Hot Springs Star, 
published in Hot Springs, S. Dak., car- 
ried a thought-provoking editorial on 
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the value of the International Educa. 
tional Exchange Program conducted by 
the United States State Department, 
As a cosponsor of the Smith-Mundt Act 
which created this program, I found this 
editorial to be most interesting in its 
presentation of the underlying principles 
of the exchange program to promote 
world peace. For that reason I am hay. 
ing this editorial reprinted in the Rec. 
oRD and commend it highly to my col. 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Another group of editors and publishers 
from foreign countries arrived in the United 
States early this month and are now making 
a 30-day tour of various parts of the country, 
The trip was arranged under the interna- 
tional educational exchange program of the 
Department of State. 

The group of editors and publishers re. 
ferred to arrived on March 4 and came from 
Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, and Peru. They are touring 
the United States, including such places as 
New York, Houston, Santa Fe, San Fran- 
cisco, and Wichita. 

This group is the first of three such groups 
which will visit the United States under the 
auspices of the State Department this year. 
It takes very little imagination to realize 
what this tour will mean to these newsmen. 

In the first place, they will get a clear idea 
of United States customs, traditions, and de- 
mocracy. They will see at first hand the 
people, the great cities, the great achieve- 
ments of this country, and its amazing ver- 
satility. Naturally, as writers, these men will 
tell this story in the countries we have men- 
tioned above. 

More than any other group of foreign cit!- 
zens, writers constitute an ideal field in 
which we can improve international under- 
standing and good will. What they write 
will be read by millions of Central and South 
Americans and we North Americans are cer- 
tainly willing to have our country honestly 
presented to our neighbors to the South. 

With some State Department programs we 
take issue, but with this international edu- 
cational exchange program we find ourselves 
in hearty agreement. 


University Women of Ohio Support United 
States International Educational Ex- 
change Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a very fine letter which I have 
received from the Ohio division of the 
American Association of University 
Women. This farsighted statement 
lends support to the full appropriation of 
$22 million requested by the Department 
of State for operation of the internation- 
al educational exchange program. This 
matter is now in conference and I cer- 
tainly hope that the full sum for this 
important program is granted. 
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The letter follows: 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN, OXIo Division, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 26, 1955. 
Hon. THoMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. ASHLEY: By the time this 
letter reaches you it is possible that the 
Senate may have restored the $10 million cut 
of the House of Representatives in the ap- 
propriation requested by the Department of 
State for operation of the international edu- 
cational exchange program. I sincerely hope 
that they will. 

If such is the case, a joint committee from 
the House and Senate will meet to adjust 
At this conference it is the de- 





differences. 

sire of the members of the Ohio Division 
American Association of University Women 
to be on record as supporting the full restora- 
tion of funds to the international educa- 
tional exchange program in the amount of 
$22 million 


We represent 7,911 university women in 
the State of Ohio who actively carry on a 
program of fellowships and international 
grants for higher education. We are dedi- 
cated to the increasing need of international 
understanding in this day of rapid com- 
munication, and we feel that an interna- 
tional education program is our greatest tool 
for furthering that understanding. 

Likewise, we have supported the United 
States educational exchange program for the 
even broader extension of that international 
understanding. Its two-way exchange of 
persons increases chances for success in 
American foreign policy and we firmly be- 
lieve that it must be continued. 

Please use the good influence of your office 
in making our wishes known, My kind per- 
sonal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LoIs HARBAGE, 
President, Ohio Division AAUW. 
Mrs. DANIEL LAKIN, 
Chairman, International Relations. 
Miss M. LUCILE WALLACE, 
Chairman, Education. 
Mrs. JoHN Wane, 
Chairman, Legislative Program. 





The Career of W. T. Hudson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recently 
the largest newspaper in my home State 
of South Dakota, the Daily Argus-Leader, 
published in Sioux Falls, printed an in- 
teresting résumé of the worldwide career 
enjoyed by Mr. W. T. Hudson. He is 
undoubtedly one of the most outstanding 
graduates from the South Dakota School 
of Mines and Technology, at Rapid City, 
S. Dak., and I am proud to present this 
article for publication in the Recorp at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FORMER ROCK VALLEY RESIDENT ENJoYs 
WORLDWIDE CAREER 

, Rock VALLEY, Iowa.—An extremely suc- 

ee and varied career has come to W. T. 

udson, former Rock Valley resident, who 


ie other things, has supervised construc- 
ae Jobs in nearly every nation of Europe, 
“outh America, and the Far East. 
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Hudson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hud- 
son, was born in Delmar, Iowa, in 1901, and 
was reared here. In addition to his other 
accomplishments he has received an honor- 
rary doctor of engineering degree; has pio- 
neered in the uranium development of Colo- 
rado’s southwestern plateau area and has 
been named western division manager of a 
nationwide manufacturing company. 

As a civil engineering graduate of the 
South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, 
in 1928, Hudson soon struck out on his world- 
wide assignments for the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. For 16 years (from 1932 to 1948) 
he served this firm on construction projects 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Syria, Palestine, India, the Far Eastern na- 
tions, and in Central and South America. 

Following these travels, Hudson became a 
vice president of the Harbor Engineering & 
Salvage Co., of San Diego, Calif., where he 
served until 1951 when he became western 
division manager of the Graver Tank & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of East Chicago, 
Ind. 

He supervised company activities from the 
Casper, Wyo., plant for 2 years, when he was 
promoted in 1953 to vice president of the 
Graver firm and placed in charge of a new 
company sales office in Los Angeles. This 
latter position he now holds with the com- 
pany. 

Since he has also been active in the devel- 
opment and production of uranium and va- 
nadium ores, it is only natural that Hudson 


,is one of the pioneers in what has since 


become a tremendous uranium boom which 
has swept the Western States. 

His knowledge of this ore led him to be 
in on the ground floor of some of the most 
valuable uranium properties in the world. 
At present, Hudson is president of the Little 
Beaver Mining Co., Inc., and the LaSal Min- 
ing Co., as well as vice president of the Utex 
Exploration Co., Inc. All have headquarters 
in Moab, Utah, the center of uranium activ- 
ity in the Colorado-Utah-Arizona-New Mex- 
ico plateau area. 

Hudson, who is married and has six chil- 
dren, is a member of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers and the Western 
Society of Engineers, according to his biog- 
raphy listed in Who’s Who in Engineering. 

But probably the finest testimony to this 
former Rock Valley boy was made April 15, 
1953, when he was awarded an honorary 
doctor of engineering degree from his own 
alma mater, the South Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology at Rapid City. 

Accompanying the honorary degree was 
the following citation: 

“To William T. Hudson for his preemi- 
nence in the field of civil engineering, for 
his supervision of significant construction 
and development projects on a worldwide 
scale, and for his constant adherence to the 
principle that man is his most important 
resource, whose use must be based upon 
moral concepts in the same manner that 
the use of material resources must be based 
upon physical laws.” 





Our Channel Is Paying Its Way Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
June 16, 1955: 
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Our CHANNEL Is PayInc Irs Way Now 


The American Revolution was fought in 
part to free this country from unreasonable 
restrictions upon its commerce and stupid 
obstacles to its trade. 

The phenomenal economic growth of the 
United States has been due in large degree to 
the policy laid down by the Founding Fath- 
ers—a policy of keeping our arteries of 
commerce wide open and free. 

That is why there are no trade barriers 
between States; no interstate customs sta- 
tions as in Europe; no taxation on inter- 
state commerce. That is why development 
and control of America’s navigable rivers 
have been a traditional responsibility of the 
Federal Government which could keep them 
free, and not of the State which might find 
it profitable to hamper waterborne com- 
merce. That is why, save for special facili- 
ties, there have been no tolls—up to now— 
on the great water arteries of our Nation. 

Freedom of our rivers has been as univer- 
sally accepted a doctrine as freedom. of the 
seas. 

Now, at this late date, some strange influ- 
ences at Washington seek to reverse that 
policy. They would turn their backs on our 
national experience, and decree that the 
Founding Fathers of the United States of 
America were not as wise as history has 
shown them to be. 

It is seriously proposed to levy tolls from 
the ships which use the Delaware River. 

This proposition was put to Walter P. Mil- 
ler, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia, at a conference with 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams and 
Assistant Budget Director Donald Belcher. 
It was argued that the Delaware River should 
be put on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

We are amazed that Messrs, Adams and 
Belcher do not know that the Delaware River 
is paying its way right now. 

Commerce in the upper Delaware (where 
the Budget Bureau has opposed channel 
deepening unless United States Steel pays 
half the cost) has increased rapidly. So 
much so that a new customs station was es- 
tablished in the Trenton-Morrisville area 3 
months ago. 

Officials predicted that this station would 
further boost customs collections in this 
area. They already had been rising. For 
February last they had Jumped to $3,628,- 
037—or more than 25 percent over February 
1954. 

All that is income for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is income which has been made 
possible by that “freedom of the river’’ policy 
which was established when the Nation’s 
foundations were laid. 

And there’s still more to the story, if 
Messrs. Adams and Belcher are interested. 
Over the past 50 years, Delaware River de- 
velopment has cost the Federal Government 
$105 million. On that sum it has received a 
return of $14.25 for each dollar invested. 
In 1951 alone the port of Philadelphia cus- 
toms receipts were $52,300,000. 

Yet these gentlemen have the effrontery 
to suggest that the Delaware River be made 
to pay its own way. 

Do they propose to Yevy tolls on all the 
other main rivers of the United States? Do 
they urge tolis to recoup the huge sums 
which Uncle Sam has invested in New York 
Harbor? The Federal Government paid the 
entire bill to deepen the Hudson River to 
accommodate just two ships, foreign ships: 
the Queen Mary and the Normandy, and no 
quibbling then. Is it planned to establish 
toll stations along the Mississippi, where vast 
sums are spent for channel maintenance? 

We could go on, and on. We could even 
ask some embarrassing questions about the 
St. Lawrence seaway, and the interests which 
seem determined to promote that, and hold 
Delaware Valley down. 

The fight for Delaware Valley’s channel 
has just begun. It is incredible to us that 
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anyone in the Nation’s Capital should seri- 
ously propose turning the clock back before 
the Revolution. It is particularly outrageous 
that anyone should tell Delaware Valley to 
pay its own way on its mighty river—when 
it is paying its way, many times over. 





Address to Graduating Class of Baxter 
Seminary by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KeEFavu- 
vER], to the graduating class of Baxter 
Seminary, Baxter, Tenn., on Friday, 
May 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER TO 
GRADUATING CLASS AT BAXTER SEMINARY, 
Baxter, TENN., FRIDAY, May 27, 1955 
I am happy to come here because I have 

such high admiration for the life and work 
of the president of this seminary, Harry Up- 
perman. In the field of education and civic 
responsibility, he has met the test and con- 
tributed much. 

I feel that we Americans today face three 
major problems. Broadly stated they are 
these: 

1. To preserve the peace; 

2. To preserve our constitutional liberties 
and our free way of life; and 

3. To preserve our economic health and 
prosperity. 

All three blend together and are really 
aspects of the same problem—the problem 
of preserving our free society. It is you 
young people who will ultimately decide how 
we face these problems. It is you and thou- 
sands like you who will decide whether we 
accept the role of world leadership or 
whether we step down and take the easy way 
out. 

In the past other Americans have had to 
make similar decisions. In days gone by, 
their decisions affected only the United 
States, affected only our freedom, our way 
of life, our families, our friends. Today our 
decisions affect the entire world. Can the 
youth of America answer this challenge? 

In some parts of the world, people say em- 
phatically, “No.” They will shout that 
American young people are hamstrung by an 
ancient tradition. They will call you capi- 
talists and imperialists. They will say that 
we have a false idealism. Many people will 
listen to their arguments. And some people 
will believe them. 

Those who believe could not have had 
much knowledge of the traditions that made 
this Nation great. My only fear is not that 
we are still following these traditions, but 
the fear that we are losing these traditions. 

Those brave men that founded our great 
State of Tennessee faced a challenge, even 
as you face problems in the world today. 
They cocked back their hats, chewed their 
tobacco, listened to the odds against them, 
then went into the woods and carved out this 
State. When they had completed their work 
they framed a Constitution which is a model 
of what free mren can do. Even in victory 
they guaranteed our basic right in this coun- 
try—the right of dissent. They left the door 
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open for others to challenge them. Secure 
in their beliefs, they did not fear the ar- 
guments of others. It was this tolerance, 
this understanding, that made the men of 
Tennessee great. It was this same under- 
standing that made the United States the 
mighty nation it is. 

Yet, today, it seems that we are losing 
some of this understanding and tolerance. 
On all sides of us, we find people who say, 
“Shut out the different idea.” They say, 
“We already have the best, so why listen to 
new ideas.’ In reality, they are afraid of the 
idea. 

That is why these people are afraid of our 
young people. For it is your new ideas that 
will change the content of our way of life in 
some direction. We may still keep the same 
traditional framework, but the picture will 
change. The new will replace the old, be- 
cause change is inevitable. And that is the 
way it should be. That is the way it must 
be. When ancient Rome and Athens sat 
back to contemplate their greatness, they 
were ruined. It was when the new ideas of 
the ancient Greeks were frowned upon that 
their civilization came tumbling down on 
them. 

We in America want our individualism. 
‘We want the Government to have a minimum 
of control over our private lives. We want 
to come and go without having to register 
at a police station, as they do in China to- 
day. Wedo not want to have someone come 
knocking on our door in the middle of the 
night to see if we have visitors who do not 
have a pass to be away from their own city. 
This is what goes on in China today. 

If I want to say something against the 
President of the United States, or if you want 
to shout something against me as a Senator, 
that is your privilege. And what many peo- 
ple do not understand is that the President 
will fight for your right to shout against 
him and I will fight for your right to say 
terrible things about me. 

In many nations, freedom of speech is just 
adream. In Communist countries you may 
have freedom of speech as long as you talk 
about the things the state wants you to talk 
about and comment on these things in the 
accepted state line. 

Most of us in Tennessee would last only a 
few moments under totalitarian rule. We 
like to say what we think, when we think. 
And we are better off for this. 

In the heat of a political discussion, words 
fly freely. I can express my viewpoint and 
those on the other side can express their 
notions. After our discussion ends, I can 
keep my views and they can keep theirs. As 
soon as someone tried to take my freedom of 
speech away, or curtail my thoughts, my 
most vigorous political enemies would rally 
around me so quickly that the antagonist’s 
head would spin. That’s Tennessee. That’s 
America. That’s our tradition, and we are 
mighty proud of it. 

All of these things are the traditions my 
generation and our forefathers pass on to 
you. Along with this wonderful heritage we 
pass to you, we give you many perplexing 
problems. Their enormity would have stag- 
gered the imagination of all those who came 
before you. 





The Big Four Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


June 16 


entitled “Reds Hold Loaded Dice at Par. 
ley,” written by Constantine Brown ang 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Reps Hotp LoapED DICE AT PARLEY—Tury 
ARE SECURE IN THE KNOWLEDGE TuHar Ap. 
PEASEMENT TREND Is OVERWHELMING 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Like jockeys in a short race, the Kremlin 
boys, suave and smiling now, are trying to 
get themselves into an inside position to win 
the Geneva stakes, even if only by a nose, 

Spokesmen for the Soviet Government— 
name commentators, editorialists, and other 
official propagandists inside and outside the 
U.S. S. R.—are already attempting to pull off 
the cleverest tricks in the Russian bag of 
magic, and pin the blame in advance on the 
United States for any failures of the forth. 
coming summit conference. 

Using our own American slogan of deeds, 
not words, the Red artificers are demanding 
that United States good faith be proved by 
such actions as the dismantling of the Amer- 
ican airbases ringing the Soviet Union, po- 
litical and economic coexistence between the 
East and the West, and the prompt recogni- 
tion of Red China with the neutralization of 
Formosa, that is, the abandonment of Chiang 
Kai-shek through the total withdrawal of 
all American air, naval, and military forces 
there. 

Russia, say the sleight-of-hand artists, has 
already proved her good intentions with 
deeds. They point to the Austrian Treaty, 
which in reality serves Russian interests bet- 
ter than it serves Austria; they cite the be- 
nign action of Red China in permitting the 
Korean armistice, and they grow rapturous 
over the Red good will in accepting the Indo- 
china truce. And every single one of these 
alleged deeds looking toward world peace has 
been a decided victory for the forces of com- 
munism. 

And assuming a still more pious and sanc- 
timonious air, these glib apologists for tyr- 
anny and world conquest call attention to 
the many disarmament proposals made by 
the Soviet Union, and sadly deplore the in- 
transigence and warmongering of the West 
in refusing to accept these wonderful guar- 
anties of peace. 

Not letting the welkin rest even for a mo- 
ment, the brashest of the Red mouthpieces 
hammer away at the frightening specter of 
a rearmed Germany while they appeal to the 
West Germans to remember that bad rela- 
tions between the Germans and the Russians 
have invariably resulted in war. Comrade 
Konstantin Orlov, a top Moscow press agent 
for the archconspirators, adds to this inter- 
esting theory the flat statement that such 
bad relations have resulted from the machi- 
nations of the imperialists and colonialists 
of the West, who delight in egging on two 
basically friendly nations and peoples until 
bloody fighting results. “Who rejoiced,” 
asks Comrade Orlov, ‘“‘when our peoples bled 
to death and our countries were being ruined 
by war?” He supplies the answer by quot- 
ing an alleged statement made by Harry 5. 
Truman in 1941, after Nazi Germany invaded 
Russia: “When we see that; Germany is win- 
ning we must help Russian and if Russia is 
winning we must help Germany. Let them 
kill as many as possible.” 

It is difficult to assess at this time what, 
if any, effect the steady Russian propaganda 
barrage is having, particularly on free Ger- 
many. But now that West German sover- 
eignty has been restored, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer is certain to have some lively political 
criticism from wolves in his fold, and the 
Soviet strategists will do all they can to 
encourage any such divisive activity they 
can find. 

Belief in the United States that the sum- 
mit meeting of the Big Four will be a mere 
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formality is rapidly fading. President Eisen- 
nower and Secretary Dulles have been con- 
yinced, after talking with Adenauer, that 
the Russians mean the parleys to be lengthy 
and comprehensive. They have succeeded in 
talking most of Europe into acceptance of 
the premise that the conference represents 
the last chance to settle world tensions and 
avoid nuclear war. Thus, the Reds will enter 
the conference with the support of most of 
European public opinion, and that support 
is grounded in a peace-at-any-price feeling 
far more serious than that of Munich in 

938. 
oui the elaborate and costly intelli- 
gence apparatus maintained by the United 
States abroad, our Official estimate of the 
climate of European opinion appears to have 
been woefully lacking in accuracy. It took 
the hard-hitting facts brought by Mr. Ade- 
nauer to awaken our Officials to the fact that 
the free world has already lost the first 
round in the forthcoming conference. 

The Soviet diplomats will be armed with 
loaded dice—secure in the knowledge that 
the forces of appeasement are overwhelming. 
If they fail to win a great victory for com- 
munism at Geneva, as they have done there 
previously under less favorable circum- 
stances, most observers will be surprised. 





Tragic Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following letter 
addressed to the editor of the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News by Mr. Jack J. 
Stukas, member of supreme council of 
American-Lithuanian Community Or- 
ganization, in commemoration of the 
15th anniversary of the mass deporta- 
tions of the Baltic peoples by the Soviets 
to slave-labor camps: 

TRAGIC ANNIVERSARY 
To the Eprror: 

Sm: Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
in the free world are solemnly commemorat- 
ing this month the tragic 15th anniversary 
of the mass deportations of the Baltic peo- 
ples by the Soviets to slave-labor camps, and 
the forcible annexation of these peace-lov- 
ing, unfortunate countries to the commu- 
histic hell called the Soviet Union. 

The Baltic peoples were the first to ex- 
perience the true face of Soviet communism 
with all its satanic brutality. In the dead of 
hight hundreds of thousands of innocent 
men, women and children in all three coun- 
tries were rudely awakened, forced to leave 
their homes without food, water or sufficient 
Clothing, hustled into waiting trucks and 
then crammed into filthy railroad cattle cars, 
with no windows or sanitary facilities. The 
destination of these cargoes of human misery 
nie the Arctic regions of the Urals and Si- 

era, 

At the present stage of history—when the 
free people of the world are considering a 
Possible coexistence with the Kremlin gang- 
sters, the Baltic peoples who survive have 
more reason to be sad on this tragic anni- 
versary. The only kind of coexistence they 
have found possible with the Kremlin is to 
become subservient to it. Millions of inno- 
Cent peoples are still suffering and perishing 
‘0 Soviet concentration camps. Should this 

ke 
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continue indefinitely? The eyes of those 
vast suffering numbers of human beings are 
directed to us. Let us not forsake them; 
let us hold a beacon of hope to them. 

In addressing a rally of Baltic peoples in 
New York last year, President Eisenhower 
stated: “Our faith that freedom will be re- 
stored to the Baltic peoples refiects our de- 
votion to those fundamental principles of 
liberty and freedom on which the American 
Nation was founded. It is reinforced by the 
stirring example of the Baltic countries, 
where the harshest policies of terrorism and 
deportation have failed to extinguish the 
spirit cf national independence. We are re- 
solved to continue to do all we can to estab- 
lish in the world conditions under which 
these countries will regain and retain their 
freedom.” 

On this solemn and sad occasion of remem- 
brance, let us pray to God to protect these 
victims of Soviet imperialism and to ease 
their terrible burden. May He also protect 
our beloved America to whom He has en- 
trusted leadership in the free world’s struggle 
for peace and international decency. May 
God soon grant freedom to the oppressed 
Baltic nations and liberty to all the enslaved 
peoples who miraculously survive. 

Jack J. STUKAS, 

Member of Supreme Council of Ameri- 

can-Lithuanian Community Organi- 
zation. 

HILLSIDE. 





Judge John Knight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of western New York lost a great 
friend and a distinguished fellow citi- 
zen this week in the death of Federal 
District Judge John Knight. For the 
past 24 years Judge Knight had served 
on the Federal bench, having been ap- 
pointed by former President Herbert 
Hoover. Before that he had had a long 
and distinguished career as a Senator 
from western New York and eventually 
as president pro tempore of the New 
York State senate. His death at the age 
of 84 deprives our State and Nation of a 
great citizen. 

Judge Knight was born in Arcade, 
N. Y., and attended the public schools 
there and in Buffalo. He was graduated 
in 1893 from the University of Rochester, 
where he was captain of the football 
team, and in 1896 he was admitted to the 
bar. He practiced law in partnership 
with his father, the late Andrew Knight, 
and later with Lynn S. Bentley, in Ar- 
cade, and in 1903 became district attor- 
ney of Wyoming County, a post he filled 
for 10 years. 

In 1912 he was elected to the New York 
State Assembly, and 4 years later he was 
elected to the Senate, serving there as 
the leader of his party through the re- 
gimes of Governors Whitman, Smith, 
Miller, and Roosevelt. Among his out- 
standing services in the legislature of 
the State of New York was a study which 
resulted in revision of the State’s public 
service commission laws, 
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Government and jurisprudence were 
greatly enriched by virtue of Judge 
Knight’s contributions over the years, 
and these will stand as an enduring mon- 
ument to his stature as a man and the 
quality of his mind and heart. Those 
who knew him, however, have lost an 
irreplaceable counsellor and friend. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial about Judge Knight from the edi- 
tion of Wednesday, June 15: 


JuDGE JOHN KNIGHT 


Few men will have the temerity to attempt 
to place a value on the services that Fed- 
eral Judge John Knight rendered his coun- 
try, his State, his community. We attempt 
no such accounting, for mere recital of the 
facts of an extraordinary career in public 
life show it to be inestimable. 

Judge Knight could look back upon a full 
60 years in the service of the public at the 
bar, on the bench, and in legislative coun- 
cils. The slim young lawyer, who hung out a 
shingle in his home village of Arcade in 1896, 
went on to become presiding judge of the 17- 
county Western New York District of the 
Federal judiciary which duties he performed 
for 24 years. There he remained until his 
death at the mellow age of 84. 


The span between office as town clerk and 
his later years as United States judge was 
inordinately active, for the venerable jurist 
had an enormous capacity for hard work. 
Whether it was a small job in local politics, 
as an elected member of State assembly or 
senate, or as leader of his party at Albany, 
he gave all he had of energy, judgment, and 
leadership. In all those posts he made dis- 
tinguished contributions to public service. 

But it was as a judge on the bench that 
Judge Knight was in the niche for which he 
was best fitted. His precise mind, teamed 
with quick intelligence and supported by 
conscientious performance, assured his suc- 
cess in the post to which he was appointed 
in 1931 by then President Herbert Hoover. 
Many are the tales that are told in legal 
circles of his acumen and his ability to 
sort through legal snarls to arrive at law- 
ful truths and to render appropriate jJudg- 
ment. 

In 24 years, Judge Knight presided over 
6,000 trials in Federal court, 3,000 of them 
without a jury, a truly prodigious task. 
The case of a small bootlegger engaged his 
judicial attention as firmly as that of a 
gigantic corporation. He handled plenty of 
both. His career on the bench began at 
the height of prohibition. It was indica- 
tive of his character as a man that he had 
distaste for sentencing the little offender. 
He explored every legal avenue open to him 
to try to expose and bring to trial the one 
at the top whom, he felt, should be the one 
facing his bench. 

There were infinite variety and inexhaust- 
ible complications in the cases that de- 
manded his judgment. As a Republican 
appointee, he was called upon to adjudi- 
cate some of the ramifications of early New 
Deal Federal laws. Typical was that which 
involved priority for payment of Federal so- 
cial-security taxes and State unemployment 
taxes from the estate of a bankrupt citizen. 
He worked out an algebraic formula by which 
each was entitled to receive part. The for- 
mula was affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court and is standard throughout the 
country. His judgment and impartiality 
knew no politics. 

Much is made of the fact that Judge 
Knight’s heart remained in his native and 
beloved village of Arcade though his work 
was elsewhere. But Buffalo claims his mem- 
ory, too—a great judge, a dedicated public 
servant, a fine human being. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “‘TVA in Grave Danger,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 12, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TVA IN GRAVE DANGER 


Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel’s extraordinary 
behavior on the TVA Board of Directors is 
finally coming to light. The Board’s func- 
tionings have been largely a mystery since 
the Eisenhower appointee became Chairman 
8 months ago. 

It has been known all along that General 
Vogel disagreed consistently with the two 
directors who antedated him on the Board, 
Dr. Harry A. Curtis and Dr. Raymond R. 
Paty. 

But only now, with publication of testi- 
mony given last month to a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, has it become pub- 
lic knowledge that General Vogel is trying 
to gain ascendancy over the two other di- 
rectors, and to transform TVA in accordance 
with his own views. 

The manner in which General Vogel seeks 
to make his 1 vote count more than Dr. 
Curtis’ and Dr. Paty’s 2 is simple—and lethal. 
He wants Congress to designate him as 
TVA’s executive head. He then wants to set 
up his own private and personal special man- 
agement staff which would come largely 
from outside TVA and would view TVA ob- 
jectively; i. e., as he does. 

Under any such arrangement, the two-man 
majority of the TVA Board would be scarce- 
ly more than figureheads; they would be ad- 
visers whose advice the executive head might 
not heed. The general manager of TVA, who 
administers the business of the agency in 
accordance with the policies laid down by the 
Board of Directors, would be placed in an 
impossible position, his office usurped by 
the Chairman-Executive Head. 

Among the thousands of men and women 
who operate TVA, one group would form be- 
hind the Board majority and another behind 
General Vogel. Personal feelings would be 
bitter, and the affairs of the Authority would 
be in a condition approaching demoraliza- 
tion. 

Soon too little of TVA that was worth sav- 
ing would be left for anyone to want to fight 
to save it. An institution that had been the 
pride of the people of this country for a 
quarter century would have been destroyed 
from within. 

In all this, General Vogel’s role does him 
little credit. He was asked by Senator GorE, 
of Tennessee, when confirmation of his ap- 
pointment was being considered in the Sen- 
ate, whether as Chairman he would speak 
for the TVA Board or for himself. “What 
you mean,” General Vogel replied, “is, Would 
I suppress the majority view. The answer 
to that is ‘positively no.’” 

Yet during these 8 months General Vogel 
has never spoken for the TVA Board and has 
always spoken for himself as Chairman. 
Perhaps he has not suppressed the majority 
view, but he has subordinated it as much as 
he could. He went so far, it is now disclosed, 
as to stigmatize as “premature and presump- 
tuous” the Board majority’s appeal to the 
Budget Bureau last March 7 to scrap the pro- 
posed Dixon-Yates power contract. 
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He has repeatedly presumed to speak for 
TVA as though it were a one-man board. 
When he has presented the majority's ob- 
jections to his views he has done so as though 
it were a minority dissent. 

His relations with his fellow directors have 
been so bad that, by his own account, after 
a majority vote was registered on Dixon- 
Yates he refused to accept the vote, and 
when Dr. Curtis started to leave the room 
he “directed” him to resume his seat. Dr. 
Curtis then walked out. 

No wonder Representative Cannon, of Mis- 
souri, accuses General Vogel of trying to set 
up a dictatorship. This is the behavior 
of a martinet, of a man who does not believe 
in the principle of majority rule, and who is 
more accustomed to being obeyed than to 
being disagreed with. 

So submerged has the Board majority be- 
come that it has apparently felt obliged to 
make its opinions heard in Congress and 
at the White House without publicity. Dur- 
ing these 8 months TVA has not discharged 
its usual duty of giving the public its analy- 
ses and opinions of proposals affecting TVA. 
Instead there has only been a kind of cowed 
silence. 

Congress has only begun to turn on the 
light. From here on, all General Vogel does, 
and all he has done, should be disclosed fully 
and promptly to the public he is supposed to 
be serving. Only so can the people judge 
how faithfully his sworn belief in the wis- 
dom and feasibility of TVA is being borne 
out in practice. 





The Civil Defense “Operation Alert” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Men First; Women, Chil- 
dren Last,” written by Doris Fleeson and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MEN FIRST; WOMEN, CHILDREN LAsT—CD 

TEST FINDS WIVES STAYING BEHIND To Face 

MAKE-BELIEVE NUCLEAR BLAST 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


A few minutes before President Eisenhower 
led the White House staff to cars to start 
Operation Alert, 1955, a messenger was hand- 
ing them the noon editions of a Washington 
newspaper bearing in big black headlines 
the legend: “Operation Alert Is a Dangerous 
Farce,” official here says. 

If they were amused, they hid it. The 
President is taking the new drill seriously 
and levity regarding it is not encouraged. 

It is generally admitted, however, by most 
of the men that they had learned that morn- 
ing from their wives something about the 
program’s deficiencies. Apparently it had 
not dawned on these ladies until they actu- 
ally saw their husbands pack a suitcase for 
a 3-day stay that no such plans had been 
made for them or their children. Their 
wives’ farewell embraces were described by 
some of the men as rather lacking in warmth. 

The women’s point of view was defended 
by the protesting official, Deputy District 
Civil Defense Director Underhill, He said 
the first step should be strategic evacuation 
of women and children, the old and infirm, 
on the threat of war. 
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Mr. Underhill wants more, not less civil 
defense. He likes practically nothing about 
the present performance, asserting that what 
we have compared to what we need is the 
difference between an ant and a dinosaur 
and that the public knows it. His back. 
ground: Chief military intelligence editor 
for the Army General Staff in World War ny, 

Congress continued to pretend not to 
notice either what was going on or the 
complaints about it but went on legislat- 
ing. One shrewd House veteran said pri- 
vately he thought those protesting White 
House wives had given the President a use. 
ful hint. As a politician, he explained, he 
wouldn’t support any civil-defense program 
that didn’t begin with families. 

The President, of course, could retort that 
Congress actually hasn’t done anything. It 
is possible that while he is on sound ground 
in the present exercise from the military 
point of view, he has overlooked some of 
those intangibles which are vital to the suc- 
cessful politician. 

Federal civil defense officials will feel that 
if Operation Alert achieves nothing more 
than public discussion and argument, it will 
have served its purpose. The operation, in- 
cidentally, is actually the work of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, which has respon- 
sibility for the executive branch. ODM is 
entitled to claim that it is doing the job 
assigned to it and that deficiencies elsewhere 
are not its fault. 


Because it has not had an aroused public 
opinion behind it, civil defense has had 
trouble not just with Congress but in get- 
ting the military to open up on what it 
has to expect. it cannot make plans to 
counter weapons and possibilities about 
which it is not informed. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has not given CD its 
full confidence, 

There are people here who feel that nuclear 
warfare has outdated civil defense no mat- 
ter how intelligently conceived and expen- 
sively executed. They argue that alerts are 
waste motion on the periphery of the prob- 
lem, that the problem can be solved only 
by creative political solutions at its heart. 

This, too, is being attempted with such 
moves as the Big Four meeting at the sum- 
mit. Apparently the President feels that 
the present maneuvers will at least con- 
tribute to general recognition that the 
problem is vital and that it is here. 





The Public Interest in Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I urge Mem- 
bers of Congress to give careful con- 
sideration to a statement by Mr. Roland 
V. Rodman, president of Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mr. Rodman is one of the most able oil 
and gas executives in our country. His 
analysis of the natural gas problem and 
the Harris bill, H. R. 6645, recently ap- 
proved by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, merits the 
attention of every Member of the House 
and the Senate. The first part of Mr. 
Rodman’s statement appears in this issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. His con- 


cluding remarks will be published 02 
Monday next. 
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THE PuBLIC INTEREST IN NATURAL Gas 


By Roland V. Rodman at the semiannual 
meeting of the National Petroleum Associ- 
ation, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 15, 1955) 

INTRODUCTION 


I am most happy to come to Ohio for the 
purpose of discussing the public interest in 
natural gas. I am especially happy because 
Ohio is located in the first petroleum prov- 
ince discovered in North America, the Appa- 
lachian Basin, and it was within this area 
that the first natural-gas pipeline was laid. 

Iam likewise happy to discuss this subject 
in Ohio because the great cities of Ohio rep- 
resent points of manufacture of steel, valves, 
fittings, cables, rubber products, meters, 
gages, and many other items used by the 
natural-gas industry in making delivery to 
the ultimate consumer. 

I am happy to be in a State conversant 
with the natural-gas industry, a State in 
which the industry has 1,600,000 domestic 
consumers and 133,000 industrial consumers 
and since Ohio, based upon surveys made by 
the industry, has more than 70,000 homes 
already on the waiting list for natural-gas 
service, I would consider that I am in a 
friendly atmosphere. 


HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 


Natural gas was the energy that brought 
the oil to the surface in the original Drake 
well drilled in 1859. For many years oilmen 
regarded natural gas as a nuisance because 
they lacked the knowledge to harness it or 
could find no use for it after it was harnessed. 
However, a few industries and communities 
within the preducing areas began to utilize 
gas and in the late 70’s, with distribution 
problems partially licked, metal pipelines be- 
gan serving consuming centers in and ad- 
jacent to the Appalachian Basin and, once 
able to get to market, the oilman’s peril be- 
came a community blessing. 

In the 1920’s new and more abundant re- 
serves began to be developed. The Panhan- 
dle field in Texas, the Hugoton field in Kan- 
sas, and major areas in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico were discovered. Other pro- 
ducing areas were found in California and in 
the older fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The development of high-strength steel 
pipe and new techniques in welding opened 
the way for long distance gas transmission. 
Soon we had lines carrying gas in every di- 
rection until in 1953 we had only 5 States 
that were not enjoying the convenience of 
low-cost natural gas. 

The total gas pipeline mileage at the end 
of 1953 was in excess of 390,000 miles, which 
included more than 125,000 miles of transmis- 
sion lines, 225,000 miles of distribution 
mains, and 40,000 miles of field gathering 
systems, In the 43 States being served with 
natural gas in 1953, the industry had 20 mil- 
lion customers. 

The consumption of natural gas in 1953 
was 10 times as great as it was in 1920. Con- 
sumption is now increasing at a compound 
rate of almost 10 percent per year. Esti- 
mates for the year 1957 are almost 50 per- 
cent higher than used in 1953. 

At the risk of boring you, I have given you 
this information as to the magnitude of the 
natural gas industry because it is necessary 
akeround to the remainder of my re- 

larKs, 

NATURE OF SERVICE 


The natural gas industry is by nature 
divided into three parts: 

1. The production, gathering, and process- 
ing of natural gas in the field; 

2. The transportation of natural gas by 
Pipeline to consuming areas; and 

3. The local distribution of natural gas to 
the ultimate consumers. 

These three functions are almost invariably 
‘arried on by separate business entities. Lo- 
cal distribution is usually carried on by local 
Utility companies. And, although a few 
wansmission companies own or control some 
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producing, gathering, or processing facilities, 
most of the gas moving in interstate com- 
merce is supplied by independent producers 
having no &ffiliation of any character with 
companies engaged in transportation and 
distribution of natural gas. 

We have long recognized that in business 
and commerce we have certain industries 
that are inherently monopolistic in char- 
acter. These businesses are quite commonly 
referred to as public utilities, such as street- 
car systems, metropolitan water companies, 
electric power companies, telephone compa- 
nies, and railroad companies. Because of 
the monopolistic character of such compa- 
nies they are, in the public interest, subject 
to public regulation, in return for which the 
public removes a great deal of the risk of 
loss by permitting the establishment of rates 
by public regulatory bodies that will usually 
guarantee a fair return upon invested capital. 

The distribution and transportation of 
natural gas fall into this classification. The 
distributor of gas, like other public utilities, 
operates under rates set and regulated by 
State and city agencies for, while the dis- 
tributor of other type of fuels compete in 
the same market, the natural gas distributor 
has no competition in marketing his particu- 
lar commodity for the reason that he has a 
franchise for the area in which he serves 
and, hence, becomes subject to regulation. 

The distributor buys the gas that he dis- 
tributes from a pipeline operator or trans- 
porter. Without a long-term contract, the 
pipeline operator could not undertake the 
tremendous cost of constructing long-dist- 
ance transmission systems. 

Just as the distributor is a sole supplier 
of natural gas to consumers in his particular 
area, the interstate pipeline operator is 
usually the sole supplier to any given local 
distribution system. Because of the monop- 
olistic character of this service the pipeline 
operator is subject to public regulation, in 
exchange for which he receives a sheltered 
position with reference to earnings baséd 
upon invested capital. 


Of these three segments necessary for the 
supplying of natural gas to the American 
public, the producer is the only segment 
outside of the protective cloak of the law. 
He has no assurance of either price, market, 
or success. There is nothing monopolistic in 
his field. A new operator may enter to- 
morrow and be crowned with success or fail- 
ure, as the case may be. 

There are over 5,000 independent produc- 
ers of natural gas in the United States. They 
are engaged in the risky business of explora- 
tion and development. They must sell gas 
in competition with all other producers who 
are in a position to supply the pipeline, and 
with all other areas to which interconnect- 
ing pipelines may be laid. Theirs is a busi- 
ness of producing a commodity and to mar- 
ket that commodity in full competition with 
all other gas producers, each in an arms- 
length transaction. 


THE NATURAL GAS ACT 


From the above description, it is readily 
apparent that the farflung operations of the 
natural gas industry would be subject to some 
type of Federal regulation. The regulatory 
bodies of the various States were without 
power to regulate interstate shipments. The 
Federal Government clearly had that power 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which declares that “The Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce among the 
States.” - 

The Federal Trade Commission spent al- 
most 10 years investigating the operations 
of public utilities and in 1953 rendered its 
report to Congress. In 1938 Congress passed 
the Natural Gas Act, vesting in the Federal 
Power Commission regulatory authority over 
the transportation and sale of natural gas in 
interstate commerce. 

The Natural Gas Act in section 1 (b) states 
precisely what it was intended to cover. It 
reads as follows: 
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“The provisions of this act shall apply to 
the transportation of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce, to the sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for resale for ulti- 
mate public consumption, and to natural 
gas companies engaged in such transporta- 
tion or sale,” but the act declares that “The 
provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
other transportation or sale of natural gas or 
to the local distribution of natural gas or to 
the production or gathering of natural gas.” 

Notwithstanding the positive declaration 
in the act that the production and gathering 
of natural gas were not subject to regula- 
tion, attorneys for the Federal Power Com- 
mission continuously attempted to procure 
such a ruling. However, on 11 separate oc- 
casions between 1938 and 1951 the Commis- 
sion ruled that it had no jurisdiction over 
sales of natural gas by independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers. 

In the Phillips case in 1951 the Federal 
Power Commission ruled that it had no such 
power, but on appeal the case was reversed 
by a 5 to 3 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. That Court held, notwith- 
standing the clear declaration of Congress, 
that all sales of natural gas in interstate 
commerce for resale were subject to regula- 
tion whether made before, during, or after 
production or gathering. 

Thereupon, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion assumed full jurisdiction and control 
over the production of natural gas; declared 
every producer to be a natural gas company; 
and required certificates of convenience and 
necessity for the operation of each. It froze 
the price of natural gas to whatever price 
was being paid on June 7, 1954. It destroyed 
escalation clauses and favored nations 
clauses in contracts. It denied the producer 
the right to collect increases in State pro- 
duction taxes regardless of expressed pro- 
visions in the contract. It prevented the 
independent producer from ceasing the de- 
livery of gas even though his contract of 
sale provided for such suspension. It re- 
quired the producer to maintain his current 
volume of delivery even though it might be 
in defiance of State regulatory bodies. It 
brought about delays in the connection of 
new wells and the right to run the gas there- 
from that caused discrimination as between 
producers to extend for many months. And, 
since each individual producer or person 
having an interest in the production from 
a well became a public utility entitled to 
a fair return upon his investment, an im- 
possible administrative problem developed 
within the Federal Power Commission from 
which there was no hope of extrication ex- 
cept by congressional enactment. 

THE HARRIS BILL 

To correct the concern, confusion, and 
consternation of the unexpected decision of 
the Supreme Court, the so-called Harris bill 
is now pending in Congress. The bill seeks 
to relieve the independent production and 
gathering of natural gas of the burden of 
Federal regulation in a field that is highly 
competitive. The bill provides for protec- 
tion of the consumer by establishing equi- 
table criteria for determination of the rea- 
sonable market price of natural gas in a field 
should an interstate natural-gas company 
ask for increased rates. It assures protec- 
tion for the consumer by providing that 
when an increase in rate of a natural-gas 
company is based upon a new or renegoti- 
ated contract the Commission will be re- 
quired to determine if the price for such 
natural gas is the reasonable market price 
in the field where it is produced. The bill 
makes it clear that independent producers 
and gatherers are not utilities and should 
not be treated as such. It provides justice 
for the natural-gas company who purchases 
all or a part of its gas by permitting a rea-~- 
sonable market price therefor in the fieid 
where produced. 














‘}® OREGON 
’ rye THE UNITED STATES 
dicks, June 16, 1955 


REYER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimot§ <busent that an editorial 
from the Sthic.tof Columbia, S. C., of 
June 12, 195& th reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of th, fecorp. This editorial 
cogently poim;;, Jout that the Dinosaur 
National Monunjent—indeed, our entire 
national park <¥stem—should be pro- 
tected from expiditation. 

I want to emphasize that both distin- 
guished Senators from South Carolina 
voted in the Senate in April for my 
amendment which sought to protect the 
Dinosaur National Monument and its 
marvelous chasms of the Green and 
Yampa Rivers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One Last CHANCE 


The case of Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur 
National Monument continues to echo with 
intrigue and manipulation from within. 

Late last week the House Interior Affairs 
Subcommittee, after voting to take Echo 
Park Dam out of the Colorado River project 
bill, voted to set up a study of the contro- 
versial dam site. This move is branded by 
the Citizens’ Committee of Natural Resources 
and the Council of Conservationists as a 
deliberate attempt to deceive the public, as 
it amounts to taking the project out of the 
bill and putting it back in. 

The subcommittee’s board of engineers is 
referred to as “prejudiced” and it is believed 
that conservationists will oppose the meas- 
ure all the more vigorously with this amend- 
ment init. The facts in the matter have been 
thoroughly hashed and rehashed for 5 years 
and there would seem to be no merit in au- 
thorizing, at this late date, another study. 
Or, in the words of spokesmen for the two 
organizations mentioned above, “no board of 
engineers could do any better than the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has done to try to make 
a case for Echo Park Dam. The fact is that 
it already has been demonstrated that this 
dam would be an unnecessary (and waste- 
ful) invasion of the National Park System.” 

How well and hard the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has fought for the project and the ex- 
tent of its allies is testified to by another top- 
fiight conservationist, Arthur H. Carhart. 
To qualify the witness it is interesting that 
Mr. Carhart is a man who is given the highest 
praise by conservationists who condemn to 
the deepest depths many outfits professing 
to be conservationists as phony and mas- 
querading. 

According to Mr. Carhart, “We now have 
evidence that the names and addresses of 
these conservationists (who wrote protesting 
Echo Park Dam last year) were supplied to 
the propaganda organization set up to ‘sell’ 
the dam to the Nation (by) the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Since this writer, who was one of the 
many people who wrote him, referred to by 
Mr. Carhart, has received frequent dishes of 
propaganda from the dam-pushing outfit, his 
statement seems obviously correct. 

The dam-pushers have gone all out, with 
no holds barred in the attempt to steam- 
roller their plan through the Congress in 
defiance of the Government’s sacred trust to 
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preserve the National Park System; in de- 
fiance of the fact that pouring dollars into 
dust is lavish, useless waste, and in defiance 
of the fact that twice the amount of land 
that would be irrigated by the project is 
available in South Carolina alone at 5 per- 
cent of the cost of the upper Colorado, and 
would be far more fertile. 

This is the kind of proposition which 
should arouse the indignant protests to their 
Congressmen of all redblooded Americans. 
The last chance to stop the project is in the 
National House of Representatives. 





The Internal Revenue Act of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been a continuous effort on 
the part of a small group, politically in- 
spired, I would say, to discredit the ex- 
cellent Tax Revision Act of 1954. Most 
of the attacks are hit and run, but be- 
cause they plug the same theme, they 
have a cumulative effect. The theme is 
that the act is a rich man’s bill or the 
theme is sometimes varied to say it toa 
bill for the rich corporations. It is all 
one and the same, and the object is to 
stir up class hatred where in actuality 
there really are no classes, where actu- 
ally we are all Americans, the closest to 
a classless society the world has ever 
seen. 

The underlying thought in these at- 
tacks, however, on analysis is basically 
vicious and is of the vilest smear variety. 
The thought that is sought to be sown is 
that the members of the Republican 
Party are not interested in the welfare 
of the little man and that they purposely 
and through connivance are endeavor- 
ing to hurt him. Now, of course, if that 
is the motivating force behind the Re- 
publican Party and the individuals com- 
prising it, there is no sense to discuss 
any issue. We are not worthy of being 
listened to. We are people devoid of the 
basic principles set forth in the Christian 
religion. 

Of course, the Republican Party and 
those going to make it up are not moti- 
vated by such un-Christian feelings or 
objectives. The whole issue a* stake be- 
tween political parties and the individu- 
als in them is not over the desire to help 
all our people but how do we best achieve 
these ends? Now anyone can properly 
argue that a particular procedure or pro- 
gram or law results in injustice, or dis- 
crimination, or inefficiency, but in pursu- 
ing that line of argument he should mar- 
shal his facts and resort only to proper 
logic. He should not appeal to prejudice 
or resort to smearing the motives of the 
person with whom he is in disagreement, 

I took the floor of the House last year 
to defend the Democrat Party against a 
rather limited attack that had been 
made against its patriotism and that of 
its leaders as the result of certain pol- 
icies pursued in quite recent years. I 
felt these attacks were uncalled for and 
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unjustified and I said so. However, 1 
thought the leaders of the Democrat 
Party were carrying what was a limited 
attack by just a few Republicans too far 
in claiming that the Republican Party 
had accused it of being disloyal. | 
thought also that they were making an 
issue of being insulted inasmuch as the 
President and many other responsible 
leaders of the Republican Party had pub- 
licly denounced the limited attacks that 
had been made and avowed that other 
statements that were alleged to be at- 
tacks were not so intended. 

Now it appears that the top leaders 
of the Democrat Party are personally in 
this attack on the motives of the Re. 
publican Party. They are out to try to 
make the people believe that this great 
party is devoid of the basic Christian 
tenets, that the Republican Party is not 
equally interested with the Democrat 
Party in the welfare of all Americans, 

I hope we will get back to issues. The 
only way to really demonstrate one’s in- 
terest in the welfare of the people is to 
honestly discuss the public issues of the 
day so that through proper debate— 
marshaling the facts and using true 
logic—we may resolve as best we may 
what is the best for our people. I think 
we may all rest assured that there will 
be plenty of proper political issues upon 
which we differ to go to the people for 
their judgment in any election year. 

I am placing in the ReEcorp a letter I 
received, at my request, from Laurens 
Williams, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which he discusses the 
rather complicated depreciation law as 
it applies to the purchase of automobiles. 
One of the favorite themes pursued at 
this juncture is saying that under the 
new tax law a rich motorist can, through 
manipulations, get his Cadillac free with 
the implication that it was planned that 
way for his special interest. 

It is untrue and if it were true there 
is no question that every Republican or 
Democrat would move to change the law 
and all would recognize that an unin- 
tentional mistake had been made. 

The tax revision law of 1954 is a fair 
law and is amazingly free of mistakes, 
There have been some unintentional 
mistakes made and these are being cor- 
rected. I am hopeful that the Demo- 
crat leadership will cease its smear cam- 
paign against the Republican Party, and 
in particular where they are using the 
complexities of tax legislation which is 
perforce technical and intricate to de- 
liberately confuse and misinform the 
public. 

The letter follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 18, 1955. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CurRTISs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: I acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of May 14, inquiring about 
“some loose statements made in regard to an 
alleged loophole in the new depreciation 
allowances permitted in” the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. 

I assume you refer to statements such 4 
that which appeared some months ago in 4 
local newspaper column in which the author 
used the following example: A “rich ™ 
torist,” making $100,000 a year, buys % 
“superduper motorcar” for $4,600 for use 12 
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his business. He takes a $2,300 depreciation 
deduction (50 percent) the first year, then 
sells the car for $3,400. Citing his “tax spe- 
cialist,” the columnist made the following 
computation: 

Income tax saved by $2,300 deprecia- 











tion deduction wee ee ee eer ee reere $2, 000 
Cash received on sale of car_--.-.--. 3, 400 
Total cash.....cc-e--ee--o-- = 5, 400 
Cost of car------------------ $4, 600 
Capital gains tax on sale of car 
(25 percent of $1,100) 
($3,400 — $2,300) -..-.--.... 275 
4, 875 
Net cash progit......<<s<seasane 525 
Such statements are based on several 
wholly fallacious assumptions. In the first 
place, they ignore the salvage value of the 
property, erroneously assuming that depre- 


ciation may be taken on the whole cost of 
the property. Depreciation may be taken 
only on the difference between cost and 
salvage value. Moreover, assets may not be 
depreciated below a realistic salvage value. 
In determining realistic salvage value, con- 
sideration must be given to the taxpayer’s 
use of the property, the retirement and 
maintenance practices he follows, and the 
salvage or other proceeds he realizes on dis- 
position of the property. Junk or scrap 
value may be used only where the taxpayer 
follows the practice of using depreciable 
property for its full serviceable life. Where 
a taxpayer’s practice is to dispose of depre- 
ciable property substantially before the end 
of its full useful life, the realistic salvage 
value will be the amount which probably 
will be realized at time of disposition. Thus, 
in the example, depreciation would be allow- 
able only on the difference between the car’s 
cost ($4,600) and its salvage value ($3,400). 
In the second place, the allowable rate of 
depreciation is dependent on the useful life 
of the property, and the example erroneously 
ignores the fact that the useful life used in 
determining depreciation allowances is not 
the full, normally inherent useful life of the 
property. It is, rather, the useful life of 


) the property determined in accordance with 


the practice of the particular taxpayer in 
his trade or business or in the production 
of income. If a taxpayer has no consistent 


; practice regarding the disposition of depre- 


ciable property, the estimated useful life of 


; his depreciable assets should be determined 
; in the light of experience in the taxpayer’s 


business or industry. Thus, in the example, 


since the taxpayer uses the property for but 
1 year, his depreciation rate is 100 percent— 
the full difference between cost and salvage 
value—without regard to “straight-line,” 
“sum-of-the-years digits,” or “declining bal- 
ances” method. 
Application of correct criteria to the facts 
) in the columnist’s example produces this 
B dollar result: 
Cost of OU sas ss si gi Absa aceite $4, 600 
Cash received on sale of car_ $3, 400 
Income tax saved by $1,200 
depreciation deduction.... 1, 044 
4, 444 
Out-of-pocket cost-...---.-- - 156 
The apparent small out-of-pocket cost is 
hot due to the amount of the depreciation 
allowance. It is due to application to the 
’mount of the depreciation deduction of the 


taxpayer's top tax bracket—87 percent. On 


; Such line of reasoning, all of such a taxpay- 


e's business deductions (salaries, wages, 
etc.) cost him, out-of-pocket, only 13 


/ cents on the dollar. It would be just as 
; “curate to say that any other of such a 


yer's expense deductions cost only 13 
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cents on the dollar. 
soning is obvious. 

Purthermore, the statement is fallacious 
in assuming that the alleged loophole 
(which, as you will see, is nonexistent) arises 
out of the new depreciation methods of the 
1954 code. The loophole, if there is one, 
arises from the operation of section 117 (j) 
of the 1939 code (enacted in 1942) which 
gave long-term capital gains treatment to 
net profit on sales of depreciable property, 
though still allowing ordinary (100 percent) 
deduction of net losses from such sales. 
Depreciation allowances are ordinary 100- 
percent deductions. When such property 
(held more than 6 months) is sold for more 
than its depreciated cost, only half of the 
gain is taxed under the 1942 provision (now 
sec. 1231). 

In addition, note that the new 1954 de- 
preciation methods apply only “in the case 
of property * * * with a useful life of 3 
years or more” (section 167 (c), I. R. C. 
1954). 

It is unfortunate that so many persons 
have lost sight of the fundamental, ele- 
mental function and purpose of deprecia- 
tion allowances. Certainly the Congress 
does not intend depreciation allowances to 
be mere accounting gimmicks, or book- 
keeping devices for saving taxes. We view 
them, and we believe Congress intended 
them, simply as methods of measuring, by 
a@ reasonably consistent plan, the amounts 
which should be set aside during a tax- 
payer’s use of depreciable property, so that 
the aggregate of the amounts set aside plus 
the amount the taxpayer realizes from sale 
or salvage will equal the property’s cost. 
Stated differently, they are simply methods 
of measuring the dollar difference between 
the cost of property used in a trade or busi- 
ness, or held for the production of income, 
and the amount the taxpayer probably will 
realize when he disposes of it. This amount, 
having been consumed in the production of 
taxable income, seems an eminently fair 
and proper tax deduction. 

I trust this explanation will be helpful. 
If I can be of further service, advise me. 

Sincerely, 


The fallacy in the rea- 


LAURENS WILLIAMS, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 





Patronage of Mr. Willis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I note from the newspapers 
the passing from the Washington scene 
of Mr. Charles F. Willis, Jr. I cannot 
pretend that I am sorry or regret this 
development. As a matter of fact, it is 
long overdue. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may not be up on their patronage and 
civil service, this young man gained his 
great insight into latter-day politics 
while running the service concession at 
Idlewild Airport. I do not want the im- 
pression to get abroad that I think run- 
ning a service concession is not an hon- 
orable profession. It is. But whether 
it provides an adequate background for 
service at the White House with a strong 
determining influence on the lives of 
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Federal employees may be seriously 
doubted. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent must finally have come to the same 
conclusion, a conclusion, I might add, 
which was arrived at by the more than 
2 million Federal employees last fall 
when the Willis directives were first un- 
covered by two enterprising newspaper- 
men, Jerry Kluttz, of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, and Joseph 
Young, of the Washington Evening Star. 


I introduced on May 27 a number of 
bills designed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Task Force on Per- 
sonnel and Civic Service of the Hoover 
Commission. My bills have as their 
purpose the improvement and strength- 
ening of the Civil Service—one of the 
long-range objectives of the Democratic 
Party. I am indeed proud and happy 
to have contributed what I can to this 
laudable purpose. My introductory 
statement in support of my proposals 
was made on the floor of this House on 
May 26. The title of my remarks as they 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
How To Eat Your Cake and Have It. I 
said at that time in regard to the work 
of the Task Force on Personnel and Civil 
Service— 

At the same time that the members of 
the task force were earnestly engaged in 
the studies which led to what I believe to 
be one of the best reports developed by any 
of the task forces of the Hoover Commission 
there were other less dedicated men at work 
scheming and plotting for partisan political 
advantage and developing plans which would 
do more to destroy the merit system than 
the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice could ever do to strengthen and improve 
it. 

I refer especially to Charles F. Willis, Jr., 
the so-called assistant to the assistance 
who, over at the White House, was making 
history in another direction from the task 
force. 

Charles F. Willis, Jr., developed and put 
into effect—with the support of the Presi- 
dent, and the Republican Party leaders— 
one of the boldest and most cynical plans 
for destroying the merit system and the 
Civil Service ever Geveloped in the entire 
history of our country. 

This is surely one of the historic chapters 
of politics and statecraft. The Willis scheme 
affords a unique insight into the thinking 
of one of the major political parties, and 
gives an instructive example of how to work 
both sides of the street—that is, taking bows 
for the work of the Hoover Commission while 
cynically planning to destroy the Civil 
Service. 


This is the young man to whom the 
President writes, according to the New 
York Times— 

As an intimate member of the administra- 
tion family, you have devoted yourself tire- 
lessly, and effectively to our objectives. We 
shall greatly miss you. You take with you 
on your return to private affairs my full ap- 
preciation of the worth of your efforts along 
with my sincere thanks and best wishes for 
continued happiness and success. 


That this feeling is not shared by Fed- 
eral employees may be demonstrated 
best, perhaps by giving you the text of 
letters I have received from Luther C. 
Steward, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, and from 
James R. Watson, executive director of 
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the National Civil Service League. These 
letters are included here: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We ack- 
nowledge with appreciation your statement 
of the attitude of the present administration 
toward Federal employees, as appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 6109-6118, 
both inclusive. 

You have unquestionably assembled a 
great deal of factual material which is un- 
assailable. 

The attitude of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees was set forth by me 
in an address before the annual meeting of 
the Society for Personnel Administration on 
May 12, 1954,’ where I appeared on the pro- 
gram to present the employee viewpoint im- 
mediately following the appearance of the 
President, 

We feel that every statement I made at 
that time has been verified by the actual 
day-to-day happenings. 

We appreciate your vital and continuing 
interest in the problem of developing and 
maintaining a good Federal service free from 
political taint. 

Sincerely, 
LUTHER C. STEWARD, 
President. 


NaTIONAL CIvii SERVICE LEAGUE, 
New York, N. Y., June 7, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
commend you for the very strong position 
you have taken regarding the career civil 
service. 

We will study your bills very carefully and 
will look forward to discussing them with 
you in the near future. 

I believe that it is very important to have 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the ma- 
terial from the Hoover Commission task 
force and the so-called Willis directives. Our 
league has been working diligently in an 
effort to get the Willis directives rescinded 
to the extent that it does apply to career 
positions. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement 
we made in February and a speech on pa- 
tronage which I recently gave in Wash- 
ington. 

We appreciate the constructive proposals 
you have made, and I am looking forward to 
meeting you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. WATSON, 
Executive Director. 


Of course, I do not want the impres- 
sion to get abroad that my introduc- 
tion of bills to strengthen and improve 
the civil service and the statement I 
made on the floor of this House on May 
27 had anything to do with Mr. Willis’ 
almost immediate retirement from pub- 
lic life. It had “absitively and poso- 
lutely” nothing to do with the return of 
Mr. Willis to private life, a development 
which is chronicled in the following 
two news stories from the Washington 
Evening Star and the New York Times. 
If Mr. Willis in his new position as as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board of 
W. R. Grace & Co. takes his peculiar 
ideas as to personnel management with 
him I predict that the officials there will 
soon find that he is no great bargain. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 15, 1955] 


SEC Awe NAMED To STArF IN WHITE HOUSE 
SHIFTS 


President Eisenhower today selected Ed- 
ward T. Tate, 35-year-old Securities and Ex- 
change Commission official, to replace on 
the White House staff Charles F. Willis, Jr., 
who has stirred considerable controversy as 
Federal job patronage dispenser. 

At the same time, Mr. Eisenhower pro- 
moted Fred A. Seaton to a new position as 
deputy assistant to the President for admin- 
istrative liaison. 

In announcing these shifts, White House 
press secretary James C. Hagerty said that 
Mr. Tate would work under Mr. Seaton and 
have responsibility for personnel matters 
in liaison with the various Government de- 
partments and agencies. 


ASSISTANT TO ADAMS 


Mr. Willis had been an assistant to Sher- 
man Adams, the assistant to the President 
and head of the White House staff. 

Mr. Eisenhower accepted his resignation 
late yesterday “with deep regret,” to be effec- 
tive June 30. Mr. Tate’s appointment is 
effective July 1. 

The resignation of the 36-year-old Willis 
had been rumored for many months. 

In accepting the resignation, the Presi- 
dent told Mr. Willis: “You have devoted 
yourself tirelessly and effectively to our ob- 
jectives. We shall greatly miss you.” 

Mr. Willis got into hot water last fall when 
he issued his now-famous directive to Fed- 
eral agencies which ordered them to list 
all GS-14 and above civil service job vacan- 
cies with the Republican National Com- 
mittee and not to fill them for 30 days. 
The directive was a move to give Republican 
applicants first crack at the jobs, although 
it was stated that the applicants must have 
civil service qualifications. 

The resultant heat of criticism from the 
press and Democratic Members of Congress 
caused the directive to wither on the vine. 
Although it never was officially rescinded, 
it was quietly ignored by most agencies and 
the White House and the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, so far as is known, never 
followed up on it. 

A Republican National Committee official 
later estimated that not more than 200 jobs 
were obtained by GOP applicants as a result 
of the Willis order. 


EARLY EISENHOWER FAN 


Mr. Willis made his entrance into politics 
in 1952 when he became coorganizer of the 
Citizens for Eisenhower Committee. Pre- 
viously he had been a partner in a company 
selling supplies to airlines. 

In January 1954, Mr. Willis married Eliza- 
beth Firestone, daughter of Harvey Fire- 
stone, chairman of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

During the war he was a Navy pilot and 
received numerous decorations and citations 
for his record, including the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with four gold stars. 

Mr. Tate, who lives at 8615 Lynbrook Drive, 
Bethesda, Md., now is executive assistant 
to the SEC Chairman. 

Mr. Hagerty recalled that during the 1952 
presidential election campaign he was a 
member of the Eisenhower campaign train 
staff. He is a native of Indiana, Pa. 

He is scheduled to carry on the same type 
of work on personnel matters as Mr. Willis, 
but with Mr. Seaton having general direction 
of his work. 


QUIT DEFENSE POST 


Mr. Seaton, a former Republican Senator 
from Nebraska and a member of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s 1952 personal advisory campaign 
staff, resigned as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense in February to become an adminis- 
trative assistant to the President. 
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Another change of title on the White 
House staff announced today makes Howarg 
Pyle deputy assistant to the President for 
intergovernmental relations. He has been 
handling the same work as an administra. 
tive assistant since February 1. Mr, Pyle 
is a former governor of Arizona. 

Mr. Hagerty said that Mr. Pyle has been 
handling liaison work with Government de. 
partments and agencies in addition to his 
work with State and city governments. His 
responsbility for liaison with the depart. 
ments and agencies now are shifted to Mr, 
Seaton. 


[From the New York Times of June 16, 1955] 
C. F. WILLIs, JR., QUITS AS WHITE HOusE Anz 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—President Eisen. 
hower accepted “with deep regret” today the 
resignation of Charles F. Willis Jr., as g 
White House staff member, effective June 30, 

Mr. Willis, an early organizer of the Citj-. 
zens for Eisenhower movement that helped 
bring General Eisenhower into politics, has 
been an assistant to Sherman Adams, the 
assistant to the President. 

A White House announcement said that he 
would become assistant to the chairman of 
the board of W. R. Grace & Co. and make his 
home in New York after July 1. He formerly 
headed the Willis-Rose Corp., which had 
the service concession for aircraft at Idie- 
wild Airport. 

“As an intimate member of the adminis. 
tration family, you have devoted yourself 
tirelessly, and effectively to our objectives,” 
the President wrote to Mr. Willis, “We shall 
greatly miss you. You take with you on 
your return to private affairs my full appre- 
ciation of the worth of your efforts along 
with my sincere thanks and best wishes for 
continued happiness and successs.” 

President Eisenhower also expressed his 
thanks to Mr. Willis for his “outstanding and 
significant” service in the Citizens for 
Eisenhower movement and in urging other 
young pepole “to associate themselves closely 
with the conduct of their Government.” 


Because of the importance of the issue 
and the widespread concern among Fed- 
eral employees over the efforts of Mr. 
Willis and others in the present Repub- 
lican administration to subvert the civil 
service, I would like to include here 4 
splendid speech on patronage which Mr. 
Watson of the National Civil Service 
League gave recently here in Washins- 
ton: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, distin- 
guished commentators, ladies and gentle- 
men: my topic, as you have heard is: Is 
Patronage Obsolete? This of course a diff- 
cult question, I think patronage is obsolete, 
but not dead. However, I do think that the 
old-fashioned concept of political patronage 
is fading away. Wallace Sayre has said that 
patronage has gone underground. One thing 
is certain, at least, it is increasingly difl- 
cult to be a reformer. 

In the good old days to be against political 
patronage was as holy as being against sin. 
The reformer was a knight on a white charger 
and carried the banner of the merit system. 
The answer to political corruption was the 
merit system. But what is the answer to 
day? 

The colossus of modern government has 
all but crushed the remnants of the Jack- 
son-type patronage. At present at least 90 
percent of Federal workers are under merit 
systems. The problem which remains 's 
much more devious and more complicated © 
deal with. 

SPOILS AS OLD AS GOVERNMENT 

Every page of history will indicate thé 
struggle over jobs. There is little doubt 
but that the concept of patronage with env 
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phasis on spoils is as old as the concept of 
yovernment itself. Certainly it predates the 
jacksonian era. As @ matter of fact I was 
recently @ little startled to be reminded 
now ancient the concept really is when I 
heard a minister refer to the disappointment 
of some of the disciples of Christ because 
Christ did not emerge as a great political fig- 
ure. It seems the disciples had already de- 
yeloped ideas as to the jobs they were to hold 
in such a political setup. 

Leonard White has described the rise, per- 
cistence, and gradual decline of the patron- 
ave system as being one of the outstanding 
ck aracteristics of the American public serv- 
ice. But the historical persistence of patron- 
age doesn’t make it right any more than the 
inevitability of sin. 

I am speaking today of Job patronage. 
The kind of patronage where the appoint- 
ment to positions and advancement is based 
primarily on political or personal favoritism 
rather than on merit and the good of the 


service. 





PATRONAGE ARGUMENTS 


Today I think that the patronage advo- 
cates are on the defensive. They have three 
main arguments which they allege to be in 
the interest of the common good of the 
people. 

1. The administration in power must have 
sufficient Jobs to control the execution of 
the policies of the administration. 

2. Civil service has become entrenched, in- 
efficient, unduly protective of the incompe- 
tent, and has too much red tape. 

3. The American political system is built 
on the two-party concept, and the parties 
need jobs to sustain themselves and to main- 
tain the system. 

1. Patronage and policy 


I believe that we can dispose of the ques- 
tion of patronage and policy very directly. In 
the first place, I firmly believe that patronage 
actually interferes with executive control by 
the party in power rather than facilitating 
it. 

(A) The freedom of the executive in mak- 
ing appointments is limited. Patronage ap- 
pointments are made to satisfy the party or- 
ganization. More often than not, the pat- 
ronage pressures come from the State and 
county organizations who have little knowl- 
edge of or concern for important executive 
problems. 

(B) One of the principal reasons given for 
allowing freedom of appointments at top 
levels is to provide the executive with the 
freedom to remove people as well as to ap- 
point them. In spite of all of the allegations 
about excessive protection within civil serv- 
ice, and there are cases where this is true, 
it is very clear that the political appointee 
has more protection and is more difficult to 
Tfemove for incompetence or misuse of office 
while his party is in power than is the civil 
servant. An example of this is shown by the 
statement in the biography of Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of Interior in President Wil- 
son's Cabinet, who said: 

“Never again will I make a removal. I did 
s0 once in the case of an incompetent and 
insubordinate woman, but when President 
Wilson took me into the window recess of 
the Cabinet room and begged me as a matter 
of ‘balance’ not to antagonize the Senator 
from Indiana, but to restore the lady to her 
position, I yielded.” 

On the basis of these observations, and 
for purposes of my discussion, I am going to 
fliminate the matter of policy control from 
—— consideration as a patronage argu- 
nent, 

2. Patronage and civil service 


Let us now turn to the second argument 
Civil service has become entrenched, ineffi- 
Clent, unduly protective of the incompetent 
and has too much red tape.” 

_Those who fail to recognize the serious 
Short-comings of our civil-service system in 
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terms of modern personnel management and 
the need for better public service are doing 
themselves, as well as the public service, a 
grave injustice. There are several factors in 
the campaign for better personnel manage- 
ment which relate in one way or another to 
the patronage question. I would like to con- 
sider these now. First, however, let us make 
it clear—the patronage advocates do not have 
the answers to the civil-service problems. 
They in fact set up one of the more serious 
barriers to achieving adequate improve- 
ment. 


A. Career Service Here To Stay 


We know today that the Federal service 
is staffed and administered by career people 
and will continue to be. Every study of 
civil service yet made has substantiated this. 
A high percentage of those filling top level 
administrative positions today have had 15 
or more years of service. 

Even under schedule C which has been the 
first constructive attempt to cleafly sepa- 
rate the so-called policymaking and confi- 
dential jobs, experience has shown the in- 
ability to get competent people through 
patronage procedures. There has been a 
consistent number of vacancies in schedule 
C positions and 70 percent of those filled are 
held by people who were in the Federal serv- 
ice prior to January 1953. It should not be 
surprising to the informed and conscientious 
observer to realize that the department heads 
in Washington today depend on career peo- 
ple more than on a confused patronage 
recruiting machinery to fill responsible posi- 
tions. It is at this level that the public 
interest must be supreme and not the inter- 
ests of a political party which come in con- 
flict with the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration and the public interest. 


B. Patronage Underground 


My earlier reference to patronage going 
underground means primarily the efforts 
that are being made throughout the coun- 
try in Federal, State, and local civil-service 
systems to inject partisan politics and favor- 
itism into the appointments and advance- 
ments of career people. This is where the 
patronage problem is especially serious and 
why it is particularly difficult to be a re- 
former today. It is impossible to sufficiently 
emphasize the demoralizing effect of such 
efforts. This includes the recent obvious and 
clumsy attempt to placate the spoils element 
by politicalizing certain career positions in 
the Federal service through the so-called 
Willis directive. 

If we are to have a system whereby certain 
so-called career people must get political 
endorsements and be subjected to political 
tests before receiving appointments to career 
positions, then we will never achieve the 
advancements in the civil-service system 
which we need. 

If the career service is to be subjected to 
political test, Philip Young and his staff at 
the CSC might as well abandon their pro- 
gressive efforts to improve executive develop- 
ment and training. The public cannot af- 
ford to train executives in the career service 
who will be subjected to political suspicion 
by future administrations. Adequate selec- 
tion of people for training cannot be accom- 
plished where political favoritism is involved. 

If there are to be political tests then 
President Eisenhower might as well discon- 
tinue efforts for the President’s incentive 
award program. What kind of incentive 
award system can we have if every person 
receiving an award is going to be suspected 
of being a political favorite? 

D. It is time, however, for a serious word 
of caution. Some career people and per- 
sonnel administrators are basically conserva- 
tive. They inevitably have a belief in the 
status quo, therefore, they resist; and are 
suspicious of efforts to bring improvement. 
I have said to you before and say to you 
again, civil service needs improvement. 
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Just as we guard against favoritism, we 
must also be careful that we do not view 
every proposal for change as a raid on the 
merit system. In other words, civil service 
must be protected from the entrenched 
bureaucrat just as much as it must be pro- 
tected from the pious politician who is going 
to save democracy from the civil service. 

We have reached a point where conscien- 
tious administrators attempting to overcome 
some of the inadequacies in civil service are 
sometimes improperly accused of using 
patronage and favoritism. Just as some ad- 
ministrators have used civil service as a 
“whipping boy” for their own administra- 
tive and supervisory shortcomings, there is 
also the situation where some employees 
and employee groups label efforts to dis- 
turb the status quo as being patronage or 
favoritism. In other words, the “whipping 
boy” principal works in both directions. 

The persistence of a patronage climate is 
one of the serious barriers to rapid advance- 
ment in modern personnel management. I 
would like to emphasize that the executive is 
responsible for maintaining and improving 
the personnel system. This must be com- 
pletely eliminated from any concept of or 
argument for patronage. 


PATRONAGE AND THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


3. We come now to the final argument on 
patronage, the argument that jobs are 
needed to sustain the two party system. 
To me this is the only argument from a 
patronage point of view that deserves care- 
ful analysis. I hope I have made it clear 
that the problem of political control of the 
executive branch and the problem of civil 
service shortcomings are matters completely 
outside of any patronage argument. 

I do not feel qualified to take a dogmatic 
view on this question of patronage as the 
lifeblood of the two-party system. 

Unfortunately, we have not had an ex- 
haustive analysis of the party system and 
the patronage question for a long time. 
During the last 20 years when civil service 
has been greatly extended there have been 
4 or 5 major civil service studies. Each has 
assumed that patronage in relation to a 
career service is undesirable. I would urge 
that a careful, disinterested analysis of the 
two-party system and means for sustaining it 
be undertaken. Personally, I believe that 
two things are quite clear: 

First, on the basis of various observations 
I doubt if patronage does sustain a healthy 
and proper political organization, and, 

Secondly, any patronage system yet de- 
vised is too expensive in terms of its effect 
on the Government administration to jus- 
tify its existence. The patronage advocates 
must answer some pretty serious questions. 

Can a patronage system be developed in 
such a way that it does not interfere with 
the skill, integrity, and prestige of the ca- 
reer system which is now the foundation of 
good government? 

Can it be done in such a way that it does 
not deter outstanding community leaders 
from participating in politics? 

Can a patronage system be developed 
which would overcome the negative cor- 
rupting reputation which patronage has his- 
torically carried with it? 

Because many of you are familiar with 
the views of Mr. James C. Worthy, former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and I 
think unduly concerned about his patronage 
proposal, I would like to take a moment 
to analyze it. I am certain that some 
people think it is shocking that someone 
who has made such a proposal for a spe- 
cific patronage system would be invited to 
become a member of the National Civil Serv- 
ice League’s executive committee. I am 
afraid that too many people have failed to 
read carefully Mr. Worthy’s proposal and 
many are still inevitably on the defense 
about any such ideas. 
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Personally, I am not convinced as to the 
need for or the workability of the Worthy 
patronage scheme. I think, however, that 
it would be very shortsighted, indeed, not 
to recognize the careful distinction that 
Mr. Worthy made. As a result of his polit- 
ical experience he has accepted the theory 
that patronage is necessary to feed the two- 
party system. He has attempted, and I 
think in an honest fashion, to separate this 
patronage both from the career civil service 
and particularly from the political control 
level of government. 

Mr. Worthy says that it does not take 
very many jobs to control a department 
and to assure its loyal adherence to the 
policies of the administration in power. 
Secondly, Mr. Worthy believes it is entirely 
improper to attempt to obtain patronage by 
politicalizing the career service. It is very 
clear from his paper that he disapproves of 
way in which the Willis order confuses the 
appointment system in higher level career 
positions. 

Mr. Worthy then goes on to propose the 
development of a group of positions which 
would satisfy the grassroots organization 
of the political party from a patronage point 
of view. Naturally some politicians will 
take the Worthy theme out of context in 
an attempt to use it as an advancement of 
patronage which does interfere with the 
career civil service. One important thing 
is that Mr. Worthy carefully and emphatical- 
ly isolated the negative factor of patronage. 

The patronage advocates, including Mr. 
Worthy, must find the answers to the prob- 
lems which arise as a result of patronage 
and the conclusions we have all come to 
accept; namely: 

1. Patronage, as typically practiced in the 
Federal Government, weakens executive au- 
thority and interferes with proper executive 
responsibility. Many political leaders con- 
scientiously believe the reverse. The polit- 
ical pressures and the local political organi- 
zations, the Members of Congress, as well 
as various special-interest groups, put such 
pressures on the executive that many ap- 
pointments are not truly executive in their 
influence. 

2. Patronage is demoralizing to career peo- 
ple who really do the work. When people 
are rewarded on a basis other than perform- 
ance, the good people become demoralized 
and leave the service or they lack the incen- 
tive to do their best work. 

3. Patronage degrades the service in the 
public eye. One of the reasons that the 
public service today lacks the prestige which 
it needs and to a large extent deserves is 
that the public lacks confidence in it. It 
is also degrading to the political party. I 
believe that the patronage program of the 
Republicans is a failure. A member of the 
Republican National Committee in referring 
to the administration’s patronage program 
said, “The program has done us far more 
harm than good. It has given us a black 
eye in the press and furnished the Democrats 
with a lot of ammunition.” 

4. Patronage, by any method yet devised, 
is ultimately corrupting. People who want 
patronage are not interested in qualifica- 
tions and standards. In fact, strong control 
of standards quickly makes the politician 
dissatisfied with patronage. It is most dif- 
ficult to supervise politically appointed peo- 
ple. The combination of poorer standards 
and lack of supervision not only degrades 
the service, but allows corrupting influences 
to creep in which periodically shock the 
Nation. 

5. Patronage generally reduces efficiency. 
Turnover increases and the more competent 
people are the first to leave to find more 
stable employment elsewhere. 

These items are cited to remind us that 
we are looking at a personnel program and 
that any system which uses public office to 
reward the political victors and help main- 
tain the party system must be able to deal 
successfully with these problems. 
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PATRONAGE AND THE RESPONSIBLE POLITICAL 
LEADER 


To the responsible political leader, patron- 
age is like other sacred cows. The records 
are full of statements by politicians that 
patronage is a headache, That it is more of 
a liability than an asset. Even such an em- 
inent political realist as James Farley had 
recognized that patronage was ysed to build 
political machines and said that a short- 
sighted lust for jobs has broken up more 
political organizations both Republican and 
Democratic than any other single cause. 

But in the final analysis few are willing 
to take the initiative and overthrow the 
patronage idea. Most people with experi- 
ence don’t like it. They don’t believe in it. 
But they go along with it because they think 
everyone wants it. 


PATRONAGE AND THE PUBLIC 


No real discussion of patronage is com- 
plete without mention of the basis of real 
democracy—patronage and the public. 

It can hardly be denied that the public 
overwhelmingly endorses the merit system. 
No man running for public office today would 
fail to immediately and vigorously endorse 
the merit-system principle. The party plat- 
forms of both the Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats have for many years had a strong 
plank for civil service. Hardly any legisiator 
or political leader speaks out directly against 
the merit system, no matter how much he 
wants to develop patronage appointments. 

The press has also indicated its universal 
approval of the merit system. This was 
manifested again only recently by the ex- 
tensive coverage and favorable editorial com- 
ment accorded Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s 
appointment of Millard Cass, a career man, 
to be Deputy Under Secretary of Labor. 
A typical endorsement appeared in the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator in an edi- 
torial entitled “A Welcome Appointment.” 

“The Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tion of a senior civil service bears fruit with 
the appointment of Millard Cass, a career 
civil cervant, as Deputy Under Secretary of 
Labor. Thus the Labor Department, through 
Secretary Mitchell’s wise action, is assured 
the continuing services of an experienced 
executive. ~ 

“Hitherto politics and patronage have been 
responsible in part for failure to establish 
such a corps. Secretary Mitchell does the 
Nation a service by ignoring such considera- 
tions in appointing Mr. Cass.” 

There are two things about the public 
attitude that come to mind. First, people 
tend to distrust big government, but they 
expect more from it without accepting the 
accompanying responsibilities to them as 
citizens. 

There is a certain amount of apathy over 
political activity which is inconsistent with 
their demands for good government and 
good civil service. 

It is necessary that every possible oppor- 
tunity be utilized to encourage broad public 
participation in political affairs. I really 
think that this more than any other single 
factor will remove the patronage threat in 
the healthiest possible way. I realize, of 
course, that this is of limited value to most 
of you since you are all under the Hatch Act 
and I think properly so. 

The greatest contribution which profes- 
sional personnel and career people can make 
in stemming the advocates of patronage is 
to develop and maintain a personnel system 
that services the public in a most efficient 
and effective manner. 

I would like to repeat that patronage and 
not civil service is on the defensive. There- 
fore, we should not be afraid to admit defi- 
ciencies in the civil service system and work 
in an aggressive manner for improvement. 

The role of the reformer is to see that you 
persevere in your task and we must also con- 
tinually stimulate the public’s interest in a 
more efficient public service. It is our aim 
and desire to help perfect the public service 
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by improving its reputation and Prestige 
The more carefully the public looks at public 
service the more efficient it will become. 

I must urge once more that the present 
administration clarify its policy regarding 
the career service and remove any cause for 
suspicion of partisan influence which wil 
prevent the constructive programs now under 
way from realizing their full potential, 

As an editorial in Time Magazine so effec. 
tively stated: “Federal patronage as a force 
in politics is dead. No amount of whipping 
will hurt it and no amount of wailing cay 
restore it.” I think we have all come to ac. 
cept this. Our biggest problem today is not 
protecting the civil service, it’s making jt 
work. Our responsibilities are clear anq | 
sincerely hope we will all succeed, 





The Problem of Agricultural Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘‘‘Bumper’ Bumps,” written by 
Alfred B. Stedman and published in the 
Sunday Pioneer Press of June 12, 1955, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

“BUMPER” BUMPS 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


“Bumper,” in farm news lingo, means & 
mammoth crop is on the way. Heard over the 
radio, the word has a satisfying sound. It 
fits well in headlines. To consumers, it 
connotes living off the fat of the land. On 
the exchanges, it is music that maketh 
the farm trades purr. 

But to the dirt farmer, the word can be- 
come a bit of a pain in the neck. Doesn't he 
like raising a huge crop? Of course. No 
joys compare with those of fine production— 
when his own big harvest is of things that 
are generally in moderate supply, that con- 
sumers really need, and that compensate him 
with good prices. 

So what’s wrong with the “bumper” tag? 
Not so much, maybe, when pinned on record 
production that’s actually in the bag. But 
now, when the crops are just well started 
and most of the gantlet of bugs and plant 
disease and weather is still to be run, the 
word seems off cue. Its glib and lyrical 
gush doesn’t tell farm or city people the 
story of toil and sweat and hazards of a sea- 
son’s food production. 

There can be more in a crop story than 
meets the layman’s eye. Farmers read that 
drouth is broken by showers, that a “bumper 
crop is hoped for, and that prices have re- 
sumed their downward sag. Yet they know 
from sad experience things that others over- 
look. 

Ah, yes, from auto seat or train window 
the grain does look lush. But the farmers 
trained eye sees some fields heavily weed- 
infested and in crying need of sprays, others 
condemned by earlier drouth to light yields 
or (in other years) rotten with rust disease 
and doomed to destruction. 

Sure, the corn looks fine and the clusters 
of holes just appearing in the leaves seem 
too tiny to talk about. But they tell the 
farmer corn borners are on the march al- 
ready. And the crop has 3 months of 4 
sorted other risks to run. 

And the alfalfa, so bright and lovely, ' 
too short to yield a good first cutting. The 
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shortness tells that the drought’s scarcity 
of moisture had run deep into the subsoil 
where the alfalfa roots go. 

Farmers know that a few showers don’t 





preak a drought, but just ease it. They 
know that, as right now in northern Minne- 
<ota, crops can suffer from too much as well 
as too little rain. They know that high 
production depends on getting rainfall of 
adequate amounts at timely intervals. 


And fermers know the true significance 
of recent rains does not lie as yet in a 
“pumper’ prospect. Rather it lies in the 
rains’ ending of danger that the crop might 
be overtaken by disaster at the start. The 
nave restored to the crop an early sea- 
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son chance to develop normally. 

Thinking things over, city folks can hardly 
find it in their hearts to blame the farmer 
for being gunshy of the word “bumper.” 
The term suits those cashing in on buying 
farm stuff cheap and selling dear. It’s all 
right for individual farmers who do fine in 
an average season, 

But to farmers as a group there are oppo- 
site kinds of hazards—one of crop failure 
due to drought or other cause, and the other 
of production so big as to swamp them and 


knock the props from under their prices. 

Farmers as a group don’t find their best 
reward in raising the huge crops that are 
welcomed in headlines. They do better on 
moderate production. For instance, their 
record corn crop of 1948 was 1% billion 
bushels bigger than that of 1947, but its 
value was $400 million less. And they got 
almost twice as much for raising a moderate 
potato crop in 1952 as for producing an ex- 
cessive one in 1950. 

Thus to the farmer, a so-called “bumper” 
crop can be a doubtful blessing. Applied 
ahead of time, the word stands for bumping 
his prices down with rosy predictions. As 
of now, he has escaped the drought hazard, 
but isn't yet up against the hazard of raising 
a “bumper” crop. 





Seven Questions by Chancellor C. C. 
Furnas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call to the attention of the Congress 
a well-timed and profound commence- 
ment day address by Clifford C. Furnas, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The address follows: 

SEVEN QUESTIONS 


(Commencement day address by C. C. Furnas, 
shencellor, University of Buffalo, June 5, 
4900) 

Commencement day is frequently the time 
When the older generation tries to evade its 
responsibilities by throwing the torch of 
“vilization to the younger. The presenta- 
tions are usually laced with a full quota of 
wonishments and good advice, which often 
_ ®n unwilling ears. Despite these multi- 
ne perennial passings, the torch of 
ee still seems to remain alight and 
oe It is my purpose, in taking what I 
ey Will not be too many minutes, to up- 

id the tradition by posing seven inter- 
Telated questions, 
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One of the monumental efforts in the writ- 
ing of history has been completed recently 
by Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, of the University 
of London, in the form of a multivolume 
A Study of History. Although there is 
some argument in professional circles as to 
the acceptability of his treatment, it is cer- 
tainly true that he has given us one of the 
most comprehensive views of the social forces 
and major trends which make up the story 
of what we call civilization. He delineates 
the rise and decadence of 20 different civili- 
zations on which we have substantial writ- 
ten or physical evidence. One might judge 
from this that history will inevitably repeat 
itself and that modern-day western civiliza- 
tion is destined for a decline and fall. But 
it may be premature to assume that we are 
doomed. Dr. Toynbee has pointed out that 
something new has been added—an emo- 
tional situation which is now being evidenced 
on a worldwide scale. In a relatively recent 
article he expresses the opinion that the 20th 
century will not be remembered for world 
wars, or the automobile, the airplane, anti- 
biotics, or even nuclear energy, but rather 
for “* * * having been the first age since 
the dawn of civilization, some five or six 
thousand years back, in which people dared 
to think it practicable to make the benefits 
of civilization available for the whole human 
race.” 

Question No. 1: Will it be physically and 
emotionally possible to accommodate this 
rising ambition of the human race? 


II 


Due in large measure to the effective and 
humanitarian work of the medical profes- 
sion in saving lives, the world is now in a 
period of population expansion which can be 
characterized as explosive. The rate of pop- 
ulation increase is far greater than it has 
ever been before, and the evidence is that 
the high rate of increase will continue for 
many years to come. At the present time 
there are about 2,400 million people living 
on the surface of the earth and the net in- 
crease is almost 100,000 human beings every 
day. A century hence, unless some great 
catastrophe intervenes, which we do not now 
foresee, the world population will be at least 
6 billion. In the continental United States 
the present population is about 165 million 
and a century hence (only three generations 
away) it will be at least 375 million. This is 
almost a 250-percent increase. No social 
forces are in sight which will stop or re- 
verse this trend. 

We are already faced with many pressures 
resulting from these rising numbers. It is 
estimated that fully half the population of 
the world is malnourished, and many mil- 
lions are on the verge or in the throes of 
starvation. In America we do not worry as 
much about starvation as we do about where 
to park our cars, but there are many popu- 
lation-pressure problems, even here. 

In my opinion, it should be physically pos- 
sible to supply the adequate means for the 
existence of these great numbers of people, 
but it is problematical whether we will make 
necessary sociological advances in time to 
prevent extremely serious upheavals. 

Question No. 2: Can we adapt and expand 
our knowledge of science, technology and 
sociology rapidly enough to meet the needs 
of the ever-increasing population? 


m1 


Our physical existence depends upon the 
resources which are available to us—thou- 
sands of items in various categories of food, 
water, energy and minerals. Even now 
shortages are beginning to appear and make 
themselves felt. For instance, when the 
Masabi Range in Minnesota came into use a 
half century ago, it was thought that there 
would be sufficient high-grade iron ore there 
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to last America for many centuries. But the 
use of iron has increased so rapidly that by 
the mid-20th century the higher grades of 
Mesabi ore are already almost gone. This 
has been a major reason why the St. Law- 
rence Seaway has finally been accepted as a 
necessary pathway for bringing ore to the 
Great Lake ports from Labrador and other 
outside sources. 

In the western half of the United States, 
and in many other parts of the world, water— 
which is one of our most necessary natural 
resources—is already in short supply. 

The support of more and more people with 
a higher standard of living requires an ever- 
increasing degree of industrialization. This 
calls for rapidly increasing amounts of energy 
which, to date, we are largely taking from 
the fossil fuels—coal, oil, and gas. The curve 
of energy use is rising with extreme rapidity. 
The United States, which has only a little 
more than 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, utilizes almost 50 percent of the total 
energy of the world and correspondingly pro- 
duces and uses almost one-half of the indus- 
trial goods and services. If the other 94 
percent of the people of the world should be 
able suddenly to rise to our own level of 
industrial production, the demand for energy 
would be immediately increased by almost 
tenfold. Many trends indicate that the bona 
fide energy needs of the world a century 
hence may very well be almost a hundred- 
fold greater than at present. The fossil 
fuels—coal, oil, and gas—will not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be able to supply 
this need. 

Balanced against this picture of depletion 
of energy is the fact that we are now begin- 
ning to learn to use nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes. The amount of power locked 
in the atoms which we can use, after we have 
developed the appropriate knowledge, is many 
times greater than that in the fossil fuels. 
Furthermore, 30,000 times as much energy 
as we are currently using falls on the earth 
each year in the form of sunlight. We do 
not know how to use it with any acceptable 
degree of efficiency as yet, but the supply is 
there, waiting for human cleverness to put it 
to work. 

Question No. 3: Can the world advance 
rapidly enough, scientifically and sociologi- 
cally, to make full and wise use of our natural 
resources in this and succeeding generations? 

Iv 


In 1769 James Watt in England received his 
first patent on an improved steam engine. 
Subsequently steam power was adapted to 
manufacturing processes and the sociological 
development Known as the industrial revolu- 
tion was well underway. Although the in- 
dustrial revolution is usually considered as 
something which was completed in western 
Europe in a generation or two, it is my con- 
tention that it is just now getting well 
started. We see the evidence of that in the 
rise within the last few months of a new 
term, “automation.” Automation is merely 
a new word which is used as a label for the 
industrial processes wherein machines are 
used to operate or even build the machines 
which produce consumers’ goods and serv- 
ices. There are those who fear that a rapid 
rise of automation will lead to widespread 
technological unemployment. But careful 
analysis shows that there will actually be 
more opportunities for employment. The 
kinds of jobs will change, but not the total 
number, and the productivity per worker will 
rise rapidly. If one lets his imagination 
roam, he can see tremendous potential bene- 
fits in terms of higher standards of living, 
more leisure, a better life for all people. 

Question No. 4: Can we make the socio- 
logical and economic adjustments which are 
implicit in carrying the industrial revolu- 
tion to its logical conclusions by the full 
utilization of the principles of automation? 
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It is obvious from the few situations I 
have already outlined, and others which you 
could readily add, that civilization is becom- 
ing quite complicated. This has had a major 
impact, particularly during the last half cen- 
tury, in the field of education. In order to 
have the adequate background for good citi- 
zenship and for appreciating life and for 
earning a living, it has been found neces- 
sary to maintain an ever-rising level of 
formal education. This is refiected in our 
own legal requirements for compulsory edu- 
cation through secondary schools and in the 
ever-increasing proportion of individuals 
who find it highly desirable, or even neces- 
sary, to go to college. Since education 
should serve the purposes of the next gen- 
eration, rather than the past (an item which 
many persons seem to overlook), we find our- 
selves in a continuous quandary about the 
appropriate curriculum makeup and environ- 
mental conditions necessary for present-day 
colleges and universities. This poses very 
serious and continuing problems. We also 
have quantitative problems. Within the 
next 15 years in the United States the num- 
ber who will be knocking at the doors of 
the academic halls of the colleges and uni- 
versities will practically double. 

Question No. 5: Can we adjust the struc- 
ture, scope, and size of the colleges and 
universities to meet the needs of the next 
generation? 

vI 


World War II began in September 1939 and, 
more or less, formally ended in August 1945. 
The dominant factor in this greatest-of-all 
armed conflicts was the impact of airpower. 
In the span of 6 years the Allied Air Forces, 
using many thousands of airplanes, dropped 
almost 2 million tons of bombs on enemy 
targets. Those bombs contained about a 
million tons of high explosives. Less than 2 
years ago on an atoll in the Pacific a so-called 
hydrogen bomb, which might have been 
carried by 1 airplane and delivered to a 
single target, was exploded. It reputedly 
had an explosive power 20 times greater than 
all of the bombs dropped by both the British 
and American Air Forces in the 6 years of 
World War II. I can leave to your own ima- 
gination the picture of the destruction that 
would probably be wrought in a world war 
III if both we and the Soviet Union were 
equipped with an adequate supply of hydro- 
gen bombs. 

Question No. 6: Can world war III be 
avoided? 

VII 

The previous six questions are merely pro- 
logue to my seventh and final one. If I may 
refer again to Dr. Toynbee and remind you 
that he has outlined the rise and fall of 20 
civilizations of the past, the final question 
is obvious. 

Question No. 7: Will Western civilization 
be No. 21 on the list of those which entered 
the race but failed to finish? 


var 


You may have either of two reactions to 
the questions I have posed. The first, and 
perhaps the most probable, is one of com- 
plete indifference. You may not deny the 
validity of the questions and the implied 
problems but may say: well those are things 
for someone else to worry about. Besides I 
couldn’t do anything about them anyway. 

This path of indifference is the easiest one 
to take, but it would probably lead to results 
that would be far from indifferent. If every- 
one ignores the problems involved and simply 
lets human nature take its course in random 
fashion, history will record that we arrived 
at a set of answers which will be far from 
the best. 

An alternate reaction which some of you 
may adopt is a frantic feeling of despera- 
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tion, that doom is upon us, and that we 
must do something—in capital letters— 
though we are not sure what. But if a sub- 
stantial portion of the people adopted the 
frantic:-approach to international affairs, it 
would be analogous to attempting delicate 
surgery with a meat ax, the results would 
probably be fatal. 

Since we are presumably reasonable people, 
I would like to leave with you the suggestion 
that the most appropriate and wisest course 
is somewhere between the two extremes. 
Middle-of-the-road policies are often lacking 
in glamor, but in the long run they are fre- 
quently the most effective. Such a pattern 
of thought and action in a democratic so- 
ciety necessarily embodies what I like to call 
collective intelligence. 

I am fully aware that all of you who are 
graduating today will, for some time to come, 
for the most part be rightly concerned with 
quite personal problems in which the earn- 
ing of a living will take a most dominant 
position. This is good. It is one of the 
things that has made America great because, 
from the beginning of our history, the aver- 
age American has accepted the responsibility 
for the welfare of himself and his family and 
has not followed the easy path of letting 
someone else worry about it. May this feel- 
ing of individual responsibility ever con- 
tinue. But over and above these individual 
problems are those paramount and still un- 
answered questions which involve all aspects 
of the world we live in. You cannot escape 
them, even on an atoll in the Pacific. Your 
physical welfare, your own enjoyment of life, 
the well-being of your children will depend 
on how wisely these questions are met and 
answered in the not-distant future. If the 
decision is left to a dictator, the answers will 
probably be wrong and very unpalatable. 
Satisfactory answers can only come from col- 
lective intelligence—and collective intelli- 
gence is not compiled by a lot of other peo- 
ple. It is formed by you, your family, and 
your associates. It is particularly important 
that the collective answers arrived at in the 
United States be approximately correct be- 
cause, whether we like it or not, we are now 
in the dominant world position, politically 
and economically. Leadership has its grave 
responsibilities. 

I will make no attempt to delineate ways 
and means for individuals to make their in- 
tellects effective in national and interna- 
tional affairs. The paths are many, varied, 
and ever changing. To the individual who 
is well informed, alert, and willing, many 
spheres of influence will keep opening up. 
Trying to do something about it, even in a 
modest way, will often require a high degree 
of moral and spiritual stamina—and some- 
times courage. I trust that your college 
years have helped you to acquire or maintain 
these sterling virtues. 

As you can see, I do not know the answers 
to any of my own questions and I am led to 
believe that neither does anyone else. But 
every graduating class in 1955, here and else- 
where, will inevitably play an important role 
by either ignoring the questions or trying 
to do something about the answers. So, as 
a representative of the older generation, as I 
proceed with the annual passing of the torch, 
I do so with an earnest plea—that your edu- 
cation never cease, that you cultivate and 
maintain an interest in these serious social 
problems of the world we live in, that when- 
ever opportunity is afforded you bend your 
wills, your intelligence, and your spirit to- 
ward seeking the better solutions. May you 
all have the rich, fruitful, and enjoyable 
lives of which you have often dreamed and 
may you frequently have that additional 
glow of satisfaction which will come when 
you have contributed something to finding 
the better answers to the questions which 
face you, your family, your country, and 
your civilization. 


June 1 


The Belgrade Conference Being Hailed as 
a Victory for Tito May Well Be in Fact 
Advantageous to the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
Russia STtanps To GAIN From DErFEart By Timo 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


A report by the able John M. Hightower, 
of the Associated Press, that the United 
States, Britain, and France intend to ask 
Marshal Tito just where he stands in the cold 
war is good news. 

Just before the visit of the Soviet big shots 
to Belgrade I suggested that if the American 
administration wished to quiet the suspicion 
that Marshal Tito was a doublecrosser, it 
should induce him to state his position in 
some nonreversible manner. At a coming 
meeting with Tito in Belgrade, the three 
western countries are expected to do just 
that. 

This act is long overdue. 

True, American newsmen in Belgrade dur- 
ing the Russian visit almost unanimously 
talk of Tito’s great diplomatic victory over 
the Russians, meaning that the fat Yugo- 
slav did not (publicly) consent to rejoin 
the Soviet Communist church of Moscow. 

This, in my eyes, is important evidence. 
The old (pre-1944) Chicago Daily News For- 
eign Service, of which I am proud to hav: 
been a member, had few rules for corre- 
spondents. But one of them was—the man 
on the spot is always right. The home 
office ought not argue with him about what 
he personally observes. 


NO VICTORY 


Therefore, I am slow to differ with my 
eminent news colleagues in Belgrade. They 
were there—and I was in Washington. Yet 
even after some days’ reflection, I am still 
convinced that their interpretation of the 
Russian visit is misleading. 

Tito, in my judgment, won no victory over 
the Russians. The Russians got from him 
exactly what they most needed—full suppor! 
of their present policy of neutralizing the 
allied camp, beginning with West Germany. 
In fact, the final communique defining the 
relationship between the Moscow and the 
Belgrade governments used the exact phras¢s 
which Premier Bulganin had uttered in 4 
Moscow speech last February 10. (A curious 
sort of defeat.) 

In fact, I do not believe that Messrs. 
Krushchev and Bulganin were seeking t in- 
duce Tito publicly to rejoin the only true 
Communist church at this moment. For if 
he had, his usefulness to the Kremlin would 
not have increased, but lessened. 

Back in the Kremlin fold, Tito’s Yugosla- 
via would have been just another Soviet 
satellite, another Bulgaria or Hungary, whose 
diplomatic influence in the world would have 
been nil. (Who listens to a parrot?) 

WIELDS INFLUENCE 

Whereas Tito, as an “independent” and 
dynamic “friend of peace,” a man outside 
both rival “blocs,” can continue to exercis? 
his not-inconsiderable influence on the 
wobbly West European publics, can talk with 
and get aid from the United States and 
meanwhile give his real support to the for- 
eign policy of the U.S. S. R. precisely 4s In- 
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dia’s Nehru and Krishna Menon are doing. 

westerners like this writer frequently 
speak of both India and Yugoslavia as “neu- 
trails.” Both countries deny this. And in 
one sense they are right. 

The nature of true neutrality can be seen 
in the conduct of Switzerland and—to a 
jesser extent—of Sweden. These two coun- 
tries keep out of international disputes and 
do not try to influence them in any sense. 
Not so India and Yugoslavia. They make a 
pabit of sticking their oar into everything, 
expressing opinions about everything—all in 
the sacred name of “peace.” 

And for some reason, it just happens that 
every Indian venture into world affairs turns 
out to benefit Red China, and every Yugo- 
slav venture strengthens Red Russian and 
Red Chinese policy. It was not different in 
Belgrade this time. Tito has announced his 
packing for admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, and, by implication, for the 
neutralization of West Germany, the two 
things the United States is trying hardest 
to prevent. 

In other words, Tito is advocating acts 
which if realized would spell the disinte- 
gration of the freedom camp and its ulti- 
mate absorption by some sort of Communist 
or pro-Communist group. 

HIS RIGHT 


This, of course, is Communist Tito’s good 
right. What is not—or should not be—his 
right is to do this with American economic 
and military backing. 

Yet after 6 years of American assistance 
without which both Tito and his regime 
would have gone down the drain, there he 
is, publicly opposing the owner of the hand 
that fed him. 

It is, of course, our fault. Tito has always 
insisted that he would promise nothing in 
exchange for what he got—except to defend 
himself in case of Soviet attack. He has not 
even promised to assist his so-called allies, 
Greece and Turkey, if one of them was at- 
tacked and Yugoslavia was not. 

Now, behind the very thin mask of osten- 
tatiously not rejoining the Soviet bloc, he 
is openly giving aid to Soviet policies. Surely 
it is time to tell this cocky lord of a small 
country that American taxpayers are tired 
of fattening those who oppose our efforts to 
preserve freedom. 








A Statesmanlike Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, undoubt- 
edly many of our colleagues noted that 
Echo Park Dam was eliminated from the 
upper Colorado project bill this week 
by our Interior Subcommittee. I hope 
this will cause many potential opponents 
of this meritorious project to reconsider 
their position. Such reconsideration is 
In order, as evidenced by the following 
editorial which appeared this week in the 
Conservation-minded St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

REASON ON THE UPPER COLORADO 

the (utesmaniike solution to the bill for 
__,Pper Colorado storage project has been 
a at by the House Interior Subcommit- 
jas by Representative ASPINALL, of 
cho Perk pe subcommittee has eliminated 
tile: Wings m, a Project of most question- 

sdom because it would have invaded 
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Dinosaur National Monument. The subcom- 
mittee thus went as far as it could to insure 
the enactment of the upper Colorado project 
as a whole, to provide water for a group of 
Western States. 

The subcommittee then went on to propose 
a study by a Presidential commission of al- 
ternatives to Echo Park. Water losses due 
to evaporation, differences in power produc- 
tion, scenic and recreational values and river 
regulation would all be considered in the 
commission’s study. 

Such a study has long been needed, and 
was proposed months ago both by Bernard 
De Voto in Harper’s magazine and by the 
Post-Dispatch. Hot dispute has done little 
to compose the issue. The cool facts should 
help measurably. 





How To Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of June 14, 1955. 

After reading this editorial it becomes 
evident that prompt action should be 
taken by the Congress to remedy this 
situation and it was with that thought in 
mind that I introduced in the House 
H. R. 5943, to establish within the De- 
partment of Defense a civilian depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Civil Defense. I hope that the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
will set this bill for early hearing. 

The editorial is as follows: 

How To SvURVvIvE 


Rarely has this newspaper printed an ac- 
count more disturbing than the series on 
this Nation’s civil-defense unpreparedness 
concluded yesterday. Confusion, lack of 
leadership, inadequate information, public 
apathy and major gaps in our warning sys- 
tem are among the key features unearthed 
in this examination of our readiness for 
the awful emergency of nuclear attack 
against our cities and people. The findings 
of this survey, plus the recent revelations 
of major Soviet advances in building long- 
range heavy bombers, make it clear that 
unless, as we hope and pray, the world 
achieves a lasting peace, the United States 
is open to a major attack in which the 
Nation’s survival, and the lives of millions 
of our people, would be at stake. 

The revelations appearing in these pages 
this week make clear that nothing less than 
a fundamentally new approach to the whole 
problem can hope to give us anything ap- 
proaching a satisfactory defensive system. 
In such an approach the following elements 
must certainly be taken into account: The 
problem of nuclear defense is national, and 
requires the highest level national atten- 
tion and very high priority; the system of 
leaving preparations to local communities 
and officials has been tried and found want- 
ing, particularly now that the prospects of 
hydrogen bomb fallout make State and city 
lines meaningless in this eonnection. 

Responsible officials must reexamine the 
question of how much the public is to be 
told, recognizing that past efforts at secrecy 
have not prevented Soviet nuclear progress 
but have grievously slowed down our own 
domestic defense planning. Civilian apathy 
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must be countered by leadership from our 
very highest officials aimed at convincing 
our people that measures taken now can 
save innumerable lives should catastrophe 
strike. It is dubious that such leadership 
will be adequate if it comes from anywhere 
below the White House level. As Senator 
KEFAUVER and a Senate committee have al- 
ready recommended, it is the President him- 
self who must take charge to meet this 
unparalleled challenge to our survival. 





Massachusetts Voters Oppose Upper 
Colorado Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
all over the country have written me 
opposing the upper Colorado storage 
project. Typical of this correspondence 
is a letter I received recently from Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Foster, of Worcester, 
Mass. It is as follows: 

Worcester, Mass., June 14, 1955. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOSMER: The enclosed 
editorial from a conservative Republican 
newspaper brings to your attention the at- 
titude of many Massachusetts voters toward 
the upper Colorado River storage project bill 
now before your Committee on Interior Af- 
fairs. My husband and I hope—urge—that 
you will vote to kill this bill promptly and 
will work to a wiser Government policy in 
regard to the use of water power and the 
preservation of the National Parks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frep H. Foster. 


The editorial referred to in the Fos- 
ter’s letter is from the Worcester Tele- 
gram of April 22, 1955, and is set forth 
for the information of the House: 

THE PuBLIC BE DAMNED 


It would take volumes to adequately tell 
the story of the fantastic scheme the Gov- 
ernment planners have concocted for the up- 
per Colorado River. But we can get at one 
pertinent fact by looking at the cost esti- 
mates. According to these, the bill to the 
taxpayer will run not $100 million nor $200 
million, nor even $1 billion. The eventual 
cost is estimated at a cool $4 billion, and 
Reclamation Bureau estimates are never low. 

But strangely enough, it is not this pro- 
posed enormous bite on our bank account 
that has aroused the most protest. The most 
irate voices against the upper Colorado proj- 
ect have come from conservation groups such 
as the Izaak Walton League, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the Federated Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Wilderness Society, the Na- 
tional Parks Association, and many others, 
who claim that the Government’s plans for 
big dams will wreck 200,000-acre Echo Park, 
one of the most beautiful spots of unspoiled 
wilderness in America. 

As if this were not enough to damn the 
enterprise, it is also claimed that these nine 
monstrous storage dams could never be filled 
by Colorado River water without ruining 
whole areas downstream in Utah, Arizona, 
and California. 

Want some more arguments against this 
superboondoggle? Well, former Gov. Leslie 
Miller, of Wyoming, has compiled some fig- 
ures to show that money will have to flow as 
deep as the water in some places if the bu- 
reaucrats’ plans are to be realized. He shows 
that it is going to cost $947 per acre at La- 
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Plata, Colo., $1,540 per acre in the Navaho 
project of New Mexico, and $793 per acre in 
the central Utah project to reclaim the bar- 
ren wastelands for cultivation. If we really 
want to add to our present $8 billion worth 
of crop surpluses, there must be a cheaper 
way to do it. 

In the meantime, it has been estimated 
that millions of acres in the humid and 
semiarid zones of the Middle Western States 
are being lost to erosion forever because of 
the lack of good conservation practices. 
This is really good land, and could be re- 
tained and strengthened for a tithe of the 
cost of the upper Colorado project. 

The fact is that the Government has gone 
dam crazy. This would be bad enough if 
only expense and waste were involved. But 
many studious conservationists believe that 
these big dams, flooding hundreds of thou- 
sands of the best acres in the West, are just 
about the poorest method conceivable for 
dealing with the problem. Yet the Senate 
has now approved this fantastic scheme. 

The Eisenhower administration is com- 
mitted to a policy of fiscal moderation, not 
to say sanity. It is inconceivable that the 
President can let this gargantuan pork bar- 
rel deal go through. It should never have 
been considered in the first place. 





The Antitrust Laws of the United States 
Must Not Be Weakened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted me by 
the House, I am including a resolution 
adopted by the Wichita Independent 
Businessmen’s Association of Wichita, 
Kans. This resolution strictly epposes 
any attempt to weaken the antitrust laws 
of our country. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Wichita Independent Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, in meeting duly assembled on this 
7th day of June 1955, has considered care- 
fully the report of the Attorney General’s 
Committee to study the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas in such report the committee ap- 
proves the result of the Standard Oil decision 
(340 U. S. 231) in which it was held that 
Standard Oil could practice discriminations 
promotive of monopoly when it could be 
shown that such discrimination was merely 
to meet competition in good faith, and 

Whereas such report also favored allowing 
large buyers to form, and deal through their 
own brokerage firms and to take advantage 
of such fictitious brokerage set ups to secure 
discounts; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Wichita Independent Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, after due consideration, feels that 
both of the above and foregoing recommen- 
dations, if enacted into law, would promote 
monopoly and c/scrimination against inde- 
pendent business and could, therefore, be 
highly detrimental to independent business: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the ezrecutive committee of the 
Wichita Independent Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, That they are strongly opposed to 
such recommendations and do vigorously 
object that such recommendations being 
enacted into law; be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each of our Senators and Congress- 
men from the State of Kansas. 

Ep G. FAHNESTOCK, 
President of the Wichita Independ- 
ent Business Men’s Association, 

Attested by 

LOURAINE H. SHIELDs, 
Executive Secretary. 





Accounting for the Vaccine Muddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 


15, 1955. 
ACCOUNTING FOR THE VACCINE MUDDLE 

The last week has seen statements issued 
by those chiefly involved in the polio vac- 
cination program; and the net result has 
not been to relieve the confusion in the mind 
of the citizen. With no new vaccine released 
since June 6, with inoculations being re- 
jected in some areas by as much as 50 per- 
cent of the eligible children, with continued 
doubts as to the advisability of proceeding 
through the warm weather months, the 
whole program can be said to lie under a 
cloud. 

Meanwhile, what have the protagonists 
been saying? ‘The Surgeon General, Dr. 
Scheele, delivered a long explanation to the 
head of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; in it he blamed by impli- 
cation both Dr. Salk and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Dr. 
Salk, he indicated, had provided an “original 
concept” for killing the live virus which was 
not always practicable. The foundation's 
statistical information had not been suffi- 
cient to establish satisfactory standards for 
checking on the manufacturers of the vac- 
cine. 

At the same time the Surgeon General re- 
vised the organization of the Public Health 
Service, which is charged with seeing that 
vaccines are safe. The question is why this 
had not been done earlier, when it might 
have been foreseen that the staff and the 
money available were a good deal less than 
adequate for dealing with the polio program. 

The head of the National Foundation, Mr. 
Basil O’Connor, replied to Dr. Scheele with 
understandable resentment at not having 
been kept informed of developments. Dr. 
Salk, with great moderation, replied that, in 
his view, the new procedures established by 
the Government would insure the safety of 
the vaccine. In guarded language he went 
on to assert that the fault had not been 
in the concept as he originated it, but in the 
way it was implemented and interpreted by 
the Government. 

Through all this there has been no indi- 
cation as to what went wrong with the Cutter 
vaccine. The Government may be presumed 
to have information on this point which it 
has not released. For lack of this, the pic- 
ture remains obscure. 

The contrast is striking—dismally strik- 
ing—between the way the polio program has 
been handled in Canada and in this country. 
The Canadians accepted the standards devel- 
oped here, and worked them out quietly and 
efficiently. There have been no shifts, no 
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alarms, no setbacks. Yet this country prides 
itself on being able to initiate vast projects 
and carry them through effectively. When 
the full story on the United States polio 
program is known, it will provide significant 
lessons—and significant warnings—for the 
future. 





A Chapter in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of Albert M. Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 8 the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Reuss] delivered a vitriolic 
attack on the conservation policies of 
the Interior Department and charged 
that Mr. Albert M. Day is being eased 
out of his job in the Department because 
he opposed pressure groups which are 
in favor of baiting waterfowl for hunters. 

The implication of this charge was 
that the Department favors baiting and 
therefore found it necessary to get rid of 
Mr. Day because of his opposition to the 
practice. 

In recent weeks the Department has 
been the target of a series of such at- 
tacks, inspired by political motives and 
designed to impair public confidence in 
its activities. 

I have no doubt there will be more of 
the same as the 1956 election campaign 
approaches. Those well-meaning groups 
of conservationists who are seriously in- 
terested in the natural resources of the 
country would do well to look to the 
source of charges that are leveled at the 
Department in this period. Otherwise 
they may find that they have permitted 
themselves and their organizations to be 
used as part of a well-organized political 
smear of the Department and its offi- 
cials. 

It is not my purpose today to discuss in 
detail the policies of the Department re- 
lating to waterfowl. However, I note 
with pleasure that the distinguished Di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Mr. John L. Farley, lost no time in call- 
ing a news conference last week to reply 
to the charge that the Department is 
winking at the baiting of ducks by Cali- 
fornia hunters. 

In the course of the conference, Mr. 
Farley said: 

The basic regulation is that there should 
be no baiting—period. 


I do not see how any statement could 
be more forthright or to the point. 

Mr. Farley further said that the arrest 
of hunters by Federal agents for game 
law violations, including baiting, 
throughout the country has risen from 
4,929 in the 1952 fiscal year to 4,983 for 
the first 11 months of the current fiscal 
year. 

Convictions have remained at a level 
of about 98 percent of those arrested. 
Fines imposed ranged from $50 to $1,000. 
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Does this sound as though the Depart- 
ment has softened its policies regarding 
waterfowl? 

In similar fashion, certain elements 
recently have charged that the Depart- 
ment is planning to give away or destroy 
important parts of the national wildlife 
refuge system. I am sure it will surprise 
no one to learn that one of those most 
active in spreading this calumny is a 
former Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
service under the previous administra- 
tion. 

What are the facts regarding refuges? 
Have they been diminished? Are they 
being given away? 

Records of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice show that the purchase of 30,189 
acres valued at $645,000 and the lease of 
1.151 acres of land in various parts of 
the country for waterfowl conservation 
purposes took place during the 1955 fiscal 
year. These acquisitions were approved 
by the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission of which Secretary Douglas 
McKay is Chairman. 

Far from being diminished, the land 
available for refuges has actually been 
increased by 21,000 acres over the total 


for 1954. 

Since this matter has been opened on 
the House floor I feel certain that Mem- 
bers will want to be fully informed on the 
circumstances of Mr. Day’s resignation 
from his Federal job. 

I have here a letter which I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert into the REcorp 
at this point: 

Arctic INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Washington Office, May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Douctas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Arctic In- 
stitute of North America is initiating a re- 
search project of great importance to all who 
are interested in the conservation of the nat- 
ural resources of the North American Conti- 
nent. It will provide for a thoroughgoing 
study and analysis of the various factors 
which influence the perpetuation of our mi- 
gratory waterfowl. Authorities in wildlife 
conservation generally agree that waterfowl 
are more endangered than any of the im- 
portant game species. The Arctic Institute 
has concern in the problem because many 
thousands of natives in the Arctic and sub- 
Arctic rely upon migratory birds as an im- 
portant source of food and clothing. 

It is anticipated that the findings of this 
research project will assist in guiding offi- 
cial agencies of the States and the Federal 
Government in land and water use policies 
which will more adequately recognize the 
fundamental needs of this important natural 
resource. The findings would be of interest 
of millions of American sportsmen and na- 
ture lovers. 

In searching the field for talent to under- 
take this important program we have ap- 
proached Mr. Albert M. Day, former director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service of your De- 
partment. Due to his long and eminently 
successful career in wildlife conservation in 
the Federal service, Mr. Day is generally rec- 
oSnized as the outstanding authority in this 
held. We feel highly gratified that he is in- 
terested in our proposal. 

Therefore, as an official representative of 
the Arctic Institute of North America, I am 
requesting that you release Mr. Day to un- 
dertake this important assignment under 
ouch terms and conditions as may be agree- 
ble to you and Mr. Day. 

Sincerely, 

Jos. T. FLAKNE, 

Programming Director. 
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It is from the Arctic Institute of North 
America and is addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In it Mr. Joseph T. 
Flakne, programing director of the insti- 
tute, requests the Secretary to release 
Mr. Day from his Federal job to under- 
take a research assignment from the 
institute. 

I also have a copy of a letter to Mr. 
Flakne from the Secretary of the In- 
terior which I also desire to insert in the 
RecorpD at this point: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1955. 
Mr. JosePH T. FLAKNE, 
Programing Director, Arctic Institute 
of North America, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. FLAKNE: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 9 requesting the release 
of Mr. Albert M. Day, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service, for as- 
signment to the Arctic Institute of North 
America. 

The Department will interpose no objec- 
tion to Mr. Day’s acceptance of your offer. 
Mr. Day’s release will be arranged in accord- 
ance with the usual procedures pertaining 
to such cases. 

I have asked the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to arrange the details with 
Mr. Day. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovcias McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The Secretary informs Mr. Flakne that 
the Department will not object to Mr. 
Day’s acceptance of the offer from the 
Arctic Institute, and adds that Mr. Day’s 
release will be arranged in accordance 
with the usual procedure in such cases. 


On the same day, May 12, the Secre- 
tary signed a memorandum to the Direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
questing that the details of Mr. Day’s 
release be arranged. I have a copy of 
this memorandum and ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the REcorpD: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C. May 12, 1955. 
Memorandum 


To: Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

From: Secretary of che Interior. 

Subject: Release of Albert M. Day to accept 
position. 

I am attaching a letter which I received 
from Mr. Flakne, programing director of the 
Arctic Institute of North America, who has 
requested the release of Albert M. Day. 

Will you please take care of the necessary 


details in this matter, 
DovuGLas McKay, 


On May 25, Mr. Day wrote the Secre- 
tary expressing his appreciation for the 
approval of his request for optional re- 
tirement. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert a copy of this memorandum in the 
RECORD: 

UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D.C., May 25, 1955. 
Memorandum 


To: The Secretary. 
From: Albert M. Day. 
Subject: Release from position. 

I have today received from Director Farley 
notification of approval of my recent re- 
quest for optional retirement. This is in 
accordance with request of May 9, directed 
to you by the Arctic Institute of North Amer- 
ica, requesting that you release me from my 
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present position with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to undertake the wildlife research 
project being initiated by the institute. 
I appreciate your action in this case, and 
= returning Mr, Flakne’s letter for your 
es. 
ALBERT M. Day. 


From these documents, copies of which 
were supplied me by the Department of 
the Interior at my request, it does not 
appear that Mr. Day was in any way 
forced out of his position in the Fed- 
eral service. Quite the contrary seems 
to have been the case. Mr. Day re- 
ceived an attractive offer of employ- 
ment from a privately endowed scien- 
tific organization and chose to exercise 
his right to retirement. Certainly his 
memorandum to the Secretary indicates 
complete accord in the handling of this 
case. 

I also note in an Associated Press dis- 
patch that when Mr. Day was asked to 
comment on the charge he had been 
forced out of his Federal job, he replied: 

I don’t want to get mixed up in this. But 
I am not leaving there with any bitterness 
of any kind. We’ve worked together here 
very nicely. 


I pointed out at the outset of these re- 
marks that Mr. Day’s resignation was 
used as an excuse for attacking the con- 
servation policies of the Department 
under this administration. The argu- 
ment was that Mr. Day is a courageous 
conservationist who refused to accept 
the views of present Interior officials to- 
ward protection of waterfowl. 

Since this matter has been opened up 
in such fashion as to gain wide publicity 
while damaging public confidence in the 
Department policies, I believe it is neces- 
sary to go further into it. 

In the last Congress, when I was chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, members of the committee 
examined Mr. Day’s record in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and considered cer- 
tain phases of his conduct as Director. 

The investigation, the facts of which 
have been quite freely aired in the press 
are no longer confidential, showed quite 
conclusively that this “splendid career 
public servant” was directly involved in 
a number of situations that would have 
justified, and should have recommended, 
his immediate release from duty as Di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Servics. 

In 1949 we have what has gained noto- 
rious recognition as the ‘“‘Smith Island 
incident,” in which Mr. Day, who was at 
the time the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and others were caught 
“red-handed” shooting ducks in an area 
which had been baited with corn a day 
earlier so that the hunting party would 
be assured of a good day’s shooting. One 
of the “others” involved in this incident 
happened to be a Mr. David R. Gascoyne, 
who was at the time director in charge 
of region 5 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, which embraces most of the 
eastern seaboard and includes the Ches- 
apeake Bay area known as Smith Island, 
Md., and this has been reported in the 
press. The report of this incident re- 
veals the baiting violation as well as a 
violation of the prohibition against stir- 
ring up waterfowl by means of a motor- 
driven boat, was filed in the usual course 
of procedure in the office of the super- 
visor of law enforcement for region 5, 
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Mr. Gascoyne’s domain, but no formal 
complaint was ever issued, and the mat- 
ter was quietly laid to rest. 

Constant reports of the conduct of 
Albert Day showed that shrubbery from 
the Patuxent Wildlife Refuge, Laurel, 
Md., was transplanted at the residence 
of Mr. Albert M. Day, this “splendid 
career public servant,” in late 1946 or 
early 1947. These shrubs were property 
of the United States Government. They 
were removed from United States Gov- 
ernment property by United States Gov- 
ernment personnel, using Government 
vehicles, burning Government gasoline, 
on Government time. 

In 1948 certain incidents arose with 
reference to the administration of the 
Patuxent Wildlife Refuge. An investi- 
gation was ordered during Mr. Day’s ab- 
sence by Dr. Clarence Cottam, then Act- 
ing Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and evidence indicating 10 or 11 
charges of misuse of Government prop- 
erty was reported against the then super- 
intendent of Patuxent, Dr. L. C. Morley. 
Dr. Morley tendered his resignation, but 
Mr. Day, upon his return to Washington 
and after a social evening with Dr. Mor- 
ley, is reported to have marked “with- 
drawn” on the resignation, and launched 
into a tirade of profanity against Acting 
Director Cottam because “this man 
(Morley) is a close friend of mine.” 

There have been numerous other inci- 
dents, many of which have received con- 
siderable attention in the public press, 
showing that friction between Mr. Day 
and other key personnel in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service had developed to such 
an extent as to undermine the effective 
functioning of this important depart- 
ment of government. 

The investigation further revealed 
that there was general feeling in the 
Service that the law enforcement section 
was seriously hampered by the Smith 
Island incident. Subsequent to this “in- 
cident” Maryland State officers refused 
to cooperate with Federal agents in en- 
forcing Federal waterfowl regulations, 
which certainly reflected a vote of “no 
confidence” in the director. 


Now it would appear that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is being placed on 
trial for its so-called “easing out” of 
Albert M. Day. A fair view of the com- 
plete record certainly shows that he has 
not been fired. or in any way relieved of 
his employment in the Department. He 
should have been. It is not uncommon 
that a defendant in a jury trial seeks to 
establish his defense by trying the prose- 
cuting witness. And it is not uncommon 
to hear the remark, “You can’t fire me, 
I quit.” It is rare, indeed, when an hon- 
orably separated employee deliberately 
Says, in effect, “You can’t let me quit, I’m 
fired.” The motives of the individual 
should be carefully scrutinized. 

A continued attack upon the De- 
partment qf the Interior for its adminis- 
trative harjdling of this matter will serve 
no useful j/urpose, and it would behoove 
the atfacktrs to look well to their facts. 
Civil servide reculations, designed to in- 
sure jpb ffcurity to the employee, can 
many Finpy: Jay stumbling blocks in the 
way o4id eo efficiency and har- 
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mony. The “Day incident” is a case in 
point. 

A statement made on the Smith Island 
incident typifies this unsavory pano- 
rama. It was suggested to the game 
agent that the bait had been scattered 
to lure ducks for photographing. The 
agent’s observation was, in effect, “If 
they were taking pictures, those were the 
noisiest cameras I ever heard.” We 
should profit by the agent’s perceptive- 
ness. 





TVA: Profit or Loss? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to me that we are 
debating the additional funds needed 
for the TVA when, to my certain knowl- 
edge, the TVA is in itself unconstitu- 
tional. I can find nowhere in the Con- 
stitution the right given to the Federal 
Government to produce electric power, 
and in competition with private business. 

The right of free enterprise is a basic 
right which our forefathers held came 
from God, not Government. Or to quote 
the Declaration of Independence, upon 
which our Constitution is founded: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


Government is to protect our rights 
and freedom, not compete with them. 
The loss of economic freedom would 
mean the loss of all freedom. TVA and 
public power development, interest and 
tax free, is marching in that direction. 
“Promote the general welfare” does not 
permit power development, nor does any 
other part of our Constitution. 

It is also interesting to note that under 
socialism, next to control of credit, the 
most important weapon is electric power. 
Through the TVA and other public 
power development, we are well on the 
way to establishing this basic principle 
of socialism. If socialism is bad for us 
in the United States, then a little bit of 
it is bad. Any degree of a disease is as 
bad as the disease itself. So let us not 
nurse public power in our midst when 
private enterprise and the profit system, 
which have always undergirded our form 
of government, are so flagrantly chal- 
lenged as they now are. 


Free enterprise cannot survive Gov- 
ernment competition. Let us not call 
socialistic public power a part of our 
system. Let the Socialists stand up for 
what they believe. Let those who be- 
lieve in free enterprise so state. The 
battle thus joined can in conclusion pro- 
duce a clear-cut answer. We cannot 
have both and survive—one must go, 
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either public power or private business, 
We are at this moment surviving in 
spite of public power development, not 
because of it. 

TVA was intended primarily for flood 
control, how the power development js 
its greatest function, which is beyond its 
constitutional right. 

Yet the TVA can do much more than 
administer a power plan. It can con- 
demn, buy, and develop most properties 
unhindered by the protests of the owners 
or local and State authorities. It can 
rearrange highways, railways, bridges, 
mills, and electric-light plants at will: 
it can remove great sections of land from 
public tax rolls; in lieu of taxes it can 
dole out such money as it feels like to 
local and State government; it can arbi- 
trarily determine the size of farm units 
to get the benefits of vital irrigation or 
flood protection; it can operate with un- 
limited funds a wide variety of busi- 
nesses exempt from State restraints for 
the control of competition. It may even- 
tually have hundreds of millions of its 
own funds to put into almost any activity 
that might occur to its directors. 
WHERE NOW IS STATE GOVERNMENT, STATES 

RIGHTS, AND OUR CONSTITUTION? 


Two wrongs do not make a right. A 
bad law should not be continued or 
tolerated by a reduction appropriation. 
Let us sell the TVA to the people of that 
area, let us not argue the merits of an- 
other steam generator, the elimination 
of fertilizer manufacture, or more or less 
annual running expense. 

To further develop the study of the 
TVA, I wish to call my colleagues atten- 
tion to this treatise by Professor Ste- 
phenson, of the University of Kansas, 
entitled “TVA: Profit or Loss?”: 


TVA: Prorir or Loss? 
(By Eugene A. Stephenson) 


The casual visitor to the area served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is justifiably im- 
pressed by the magnificent dams, the smooth- 
ly functioning locks, occasional barges loaded 
with coal, fuel oil, automobiles, grain, and 
miscellaneous freight; by the lakes that pro- 
vide both hydroelectric power and pictur- 
esque scenery as well as wholesome recrea- 
tional facilities; by the great steam gen- 
erating plants and the various industries that 
have taken advantage of the low rates at 
which power is available. However, many 
aspects of the enterprise cannot be readily 
seen by this casual observer, and a critical 
analysis of the accounting practices is neces- 
sary in order to determine whether or not 
this gigantic venture is a financial success. 

Out of a maze of conflicting testimony, 
documentary and otherwise, a case can prob- 
ably be made for the establishment of TVA 
as a conservation measure or for flood con- 
trol, with promotion of navigation on the 
Tennessee River in order to compete with 
railroad transportation. Or it can be shown 
that TVA was designed to prove that public 
power can be produced and sold at much 
lower rates than are possible with private in- 
dustry. It has also been suggested that TVA 
was planned to some extent as a punitive 
measure against the entire electric utility in- 
dustry because of the scandals of a few of its 
prominent individuals, scandals that became 
prominent in the late twenties. Some ev!- 
dence exists for all of these possibilities, and 
any discussion of TVA 1s likely to include 
some reference to one or more of them. 
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The basic TVA Act of 1933 was designed “to 
promote the national defense, to further the 
proper use, conservation, and development of 
the natural resources of the Tennessee River 
area and of related adjoining territory, to 
further the agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment and to promote the economic and 
social well-being of the people of that region, 
The methods provided by the act for bring- 
ing about these results are the maximum 
development of the Tennessee River for 
navigation purposes, flood control, and gen- 
eration of electric power, incidental to and 





consistent with flood control and navigation, 


the disposition of the surplus power thus 
produced. * * * The most important con- 
siderations are the furthering of the public 
interest in making power available at the 
lowest rate consistent with sound financial 
policy, and the accomplishment of the social 
objectives which low-cost power makes pos- 
sible.” 

Slight modifications were made when the 
original act was amended in August 1935, 
one of the most important of which was the 
following, in section 14, third paragraph: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this act that, in order, as soon as practicable, 
to make the power projects self-supporting 
and self-liquidating, the surplus power shall 
be sold at rates which, in the opinion of the 
Board, when applied to the normal capacity 
of the Authority’s power facilities, will pro- 
duce gross revenues in excess of the cost of 
production of said power.” 

The broad powers granted to the TVA 
Board to allocate investment and costs to 
the various projects embraced in its program, 
subject only to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, have raised a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of this provision. Re- 
gardless of his competency and skill as an 
Executive, no President should be expected 
to add to his other arduous duties by taking 
time to analyze adequately the mass of de- 
tails which should serve as the basis for such 
allocations. Since Presidential approval 
cannot be more than a mere perfunctory act, 
the Board is virtually its own arbiter on any 
question of policy and has thus been able to 
perform practically all of its activities under 
the blanket heading of general welfare or 
public interest, subject only to the restric- 
tions laid down by Congress, the Federal 
Power Commission, and the courts which 
have been called upon to adjudicate disputes. 

The most authentic sources of information 
relative to TVA are the congressional hear- 
ings and the TVA yearly reports which also 
embody the annual financial statements. 
Emphasis in these annual reports has shifted 
from time to time to stress different fea- 
tures, such as the cheapness of the power 
produced and sold, the increase in the per 
capita consumption of power under the stim- 
ulus of low rates, expansion in rural elec- 
trification, forest management, soil conserva- 
“ion, erosion control, malarial suppression, 
research and production of improved phos- 
phates, effective processing of minerals, man- 
ufacture of ammonia and nitrates and ele- 


mental phosphorus for military purposes, 
development of wildlife refuges, and recrea- 
tional facilities. “Although many of these 


phases of TVA seem to bear little relation, if 
any, to the original TVA program, the con- 
cept of unified development for the region is 
certainly broad enough to encompass a highly 
diversified field. 

One striking omission that characterizes 
the annual reports is the failure to mention 
the “self-supporting and self-liquidating” 
requirement of the amended TVA Act. While 
frequent claims are made of the net earn- 
ings, reported to range from 2 to 5.75 percent 
on the depreciated investment in power fa- 
clities before interest, the only precise state- 
ment of TVA’s recognition of the obligation 
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to pay interest is found in the 1941 report, 
page 38, which reads as follows: 

“When the allocated portions of common 
costs are added to direct costs, including the 
costs of steam generating plants and trans- 
mission systems, the results establish the 
proportions of the Authority’s total invest- 
ment in water control and utilization fa- 
cilities chargeable to the three programs. 
At present (1941) these proportions are:- 
Navigation 21.8 percent, flood control 12.4 
percent; and power 65.8 percent. If the 
Authority’s power program is to be self-sup- 
porting, therefore, power revenues must 
cover all costs associated with the produc- 
tion of power, including depreciation and 
interest on 65.8 percent of the total invest- 
ment.” The percentages shown are for the 
year 1941 only and are considerably different 
for later years, but the principle announced 
therein is sound insofar as it goes, even 
though it fails to mention the self-liquida- 
tion feature specified by the 1935 amend- 
ment to the TVA Act. By, the year 1953 the 
allocated portion of the total river invest- 
ment devoted to power alone, plus single- 
use dams, powerlines, and steam plants, 
reached 73.2 percent before depreciation is 
considered. The investment in power facili- 
ties, after deductions for depreciation, is re- 
ported at $803,481,000, exclusive of interest 
during construction. 

A Government corporation possesses 
unique advantages over its competitors in 
private industry through its relative freedom 
from certain expenses, notably interest and 
many forms of tax. Some of them also have 
the power to distribute their total invest- 
ment among several different accounts— 
known as the allocation principle—and thus 
decide arbitrarily what portion of the invest- 
ment that serves several purposes shall be 
devoted to any particular one. In the case 
of TVA, these advantages finally culminate 
in what appear to be smaller investments in 
power production facilities, reduced operat- 
ing expenses, and lower cost per unit of 
power produced. Stated another way, the 
yardstick by which the cost of power pro- 
duction is measured is shy several inches in 
length. Public power seems cheaper than 
that produced by the privately owned ultili- 
ties simply because a few large expense items 
which must be borne by the privately owned 
corporation are avoided or are passed on to 
the unsuspecting taxpayers. 

Since TVA is the outstanding example of 
power production by a Government unit, the 
study presented herewith was undertaken as 
an objective effort to discover, as nearly as 
possible, what are the real costs of producing 
“public power.” By that is meant, what are 
the full costs, hidden and revealed, after 
elimination of all of the investment and 
operating expenses in connection with the 
other activities which are part of the elab- 
orate series of the Authority’s multifarious 
functions. On that account, no considera- 
tion is given herein to any phase of the Au- 
thority’s programs, other than power produc- 
tion and sale. Flood control, navigation, 
fertilizer research and manufacture, muni- 
tions preparation, minerals beneficiation, re- 
forestation, etc., are all charged off com- 
pletely to the general welfare or public in- 
terest, even though these represent total 
contributions from Congress of more than 
$540 million. Nor is any attempt made to 
charge against TVA the cost of various forms 
of aid from other departments of Govern- 
ment, even though the cost of this aid neces- 
sarily came from the general tax funds. 
Still further, in order to view TVA as a go- 
ing concern, and in recognition of the fact 
that it usually requires several years for an 
undertaking of such magnitude to reach the 
stage where its operations may be considered 
stable, this analysis excludes the results of 
the first 5 years of TVA operations, and 
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limits its scope to the 15-year period 1939-53. 
The reader should realize, however, that this 
procedure will show the TVA financial pic- 
ture to be more favorable than is actually 
the case. 

The pertinent financial data are presented 
in the accompanying tables. Table 1 shows 
by years the income and expenses of the 
power program as reported in the annual 
statements, slightly modified to include as 
income all interest received and as expense 
all interest paid. TVA claims a gross income 
for the 15 years of $688,942,000 and expenses 
of $456,585,000 with a net income of $232,- 
357,000. 

Table 2 shows by years the various items 
of expense which are not included in the 
TVA operating costs, but which have either 
been paid by the taxpayers or have been 
lost to the Government as uncollected rev- 
enue. The latter would have been expense 
had TVA been subject to the same tax obli- 
gations as those borne by privately owned 
utilities. The two largest items of additional 
expense are unpaid interest and unpaid 
taxes. 

Interest: The interest charges shown in 
column 1 of table 2, include interest on the 
invested capital devoted to power produc- 
tion—after depreciation—plus the interest 
on funds used during the construction of 
additional power facilities, less interest paid 
and included in the expenses shown in col- 
umn 5. Under standard accounting prac- 
tice, interest during construction is charged 
to investment, a procedure which has been 
followed herein. Even though Congress does 
not require any payment of interest on the 
huge sums appropriated to TVA, nevertheless 
such money was borrowed from banks and 
individuals or other lenders, and the average 
interest rate on such long-term borrowings 
has been approximately 2.5 percent, which 
is the rate used in all calculations herein. 
The additional investment represented by 
the capitalized interest amounts to $26 mil- 
lion, after depreciation, which raises the to- 
tal invested capital to approximately $830 
million for the year 1953. 

The interest paid out by TVA has been 
chiefly on bonded indebtedness incurred by 
the purchase and rehabilitation of the prop- 
erties of Tennessee Electric Power Co., Ala- 
bama Power Co., and Mississippi Power Co. 
The maximum amount of bonds outstanding 
at any time was $65,072,500. Most of the 
money was borrowed in 1939 from the RFC 
and the United States Treasury, and the 
bonds bore interest rates from 134 to 214 
percent, but some “special arrangements” 
were made with the United States Treasury 
for the payment the first year of only one- 
half percent interest on $52 million of the 
total amount. This was increased to 1 per- 
cent on $56 million in 1942, a rate which 
continued through August 15, 1949. By 
that time, the bonds outstanding had been 
reduced to $49 million, and the interest rate 
was raised to 2 percent, which was paid until 
August 15, 1950, when the rate was reduced 
to 1% percent. That rate continued until 
August 15, 1952, but it was again raised to 2 
percent through August 15, 1953. No ex- 
planation for these changes in rates appears 
in the annual reports. The total unpaid in- 
terest, after deduction of payments to bond- 
holders of $9,545,000, amounts to $161,754,000, 
which is a contribution directly from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

Taxes: It is inconceivable that the Gov- 
ernment should tax itself to provide a source 
of income. Nevertheless, when it launches 
an enterprise that competes with private 
capital, it definitely suffers a loss of revenue 
in the form of taxes that would have flowed 
to the Government if that source of income 
had not been destroyed by its own business 
venture. Hence those unpaid taxes become 
one of the costs which the Government pays, 
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or foregoes, «js the result of its entry into a 
field normally) occupied by private individu- 
als or corporations. On the part of the Gov- 
ernment corporation, this becomes a form 
of unseen subsidy which enables it to oper- 
ate with lower production costs than are 
possible with the private concern. These 
taxes, which TVA does not pay, include 
principally both State and Federal income, 
excise, franchise, unemployment, sales, use, 
electric energy, old-age benefits, automobile 
license, and State and Federal gasoline taxes. 

Payments entitled “In Lieu of Taxes” are 
made to the States and certain counties of 
Alabama and Tennessee, as prescribed by the 
amended TVA Act. These have averaged 4.28 
percent of the gross income, and have 
amounted to $29,500,000. But the privately- 
owned utilities would have been required to 
pay a tax of $147,759,000 on the same gross 
income, or at the average rate of 20.95 per- 
cent. Thus a tax deficit of $118,278,000 has 
been created, which under private owner- 
ship would have been paid to the Govern- 
ment; therefore, it is a loss to the Govern- 
ment, or a cost—paid by the Government— 
of producing TVA power. 

Allocation of investment: Under its auton- 
emous power to allocate investment to the 
various types of program, TVA allocated 
approximately 60 percent of the common 
investment in multipurpose dams to navi- 
gation and flood control and 40 percent to 
power production. These proportions were 
used until 1950 when slight changes were 
made. By 1953, they were 58 percent to 
navigation and 42 percent to power. When 
the direct investment in power facilities— 
such as turbines, generators, and other ap- 
purtenances—is added to the common in- 
vestment, the part admittedly devoted to 
power production becomes 52.8 percent and 
that to navigation and flood control, 47.2 
percent. These allocations are supposed to 
be based by TVA on the appraised values of 
fiood control and navigation benefits, but 
have been subject to much criticism. 

Common expenses: The activities of TVA 
embrace so many features—even though they 
are primarily power production, navigation, 
flood control, and national defense—that 
some degree of overlap is almost inevitable, 
particularly in the case of items that are 
usually considered common expenses or part 
of administration and overhead expenses. 
TVA segregates these common items and for 
16 years has divided them equally between 
the three major activities, power, navigation, 
and flood control. Beginning with year 
1950-51 the proportions were changed to a 
slightly different basis, whereby the amount 
chargeable to power was placed at 40 percent 
and the remainder of 60 percent to naviga- 
tion and flood control. These proportions 
have also been used for the subsequent 
years. However, even these changes are in- 
consistent with the allocations of the com- 
mon investment. Since 1949 the alloca- 
tions of common investment to power are as 
follows: 


=r = 


Percent 
iinet cite enececsonniciiea aed 40.4 
NN aii inntieinceninnaschaintencimsnabaihtbbdiaias 40.9 
ii icc eae al Sia 41.5 
NO ca a a 41.6 


Whether the allocations of investment by 
TVA are sound or not (and many engineers 
consider them fantastically unsound) the 
proportion of the common expenses allocated 
to power should be on the same basis as the 
investment. In order to accomplish this 
objective, the common expenses allocated to 
power have been recomputed for the period 
1939-49 on the basis of 40 percent to power, 
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and for the years 1949-53 on the basis shown 
above. The net result is the addition of 
$1,880,000 to the cost of power production 
and the removal of this amount from the 
cost of navigation and flood control. The 
results by years are shown in column 4 of 
table 2. 

Earnings: The total power production ex- 
pense is the sum of columns l, 2, 3, and 4, 
plus those already reported by TVA and 
shown in column 5 of table 2 (repeated from 
col. 3 of table 1). It amounts to $%740,- 
773,000. The boasted net income of $232,- 
357,000 is completely erased and is replaced 
by a net loss of $51,831,000. These results 
are shown in summary below: 


Net income claimed by TVA_. $232, 357, 000 


Additional expenses shown in 
table 2: 

Interest on depreciated in- 
vestment in power facil- 
ities and on construction 
in progress of similar fa- 


DU iii ene Sie 151, 754, 000 
Depreciation on capitalized 

interest during construc- 

Ws cicdésncacneamsenuue 2, 276, 000 
Common expenses. trans- 

ferred from flood control 

and navigation to power 

CR icctccniatneeee 1, 880, 000 
Taxes lost by United States 

SOCIO coe ctttenccue 118, 278, 000 


Total additional expenses 284, 188, 000 





51, 831, 000 

Amortization: The Government Corpora- 
tion Appropriations Act of 1948 calls for pay- 
ment to the United States Treasury by TVA 
of $348,239,000 within 40 years, or at the 
rate of $87,059,810 every 10 years, without 
interest (except for interest on outstand- 
ing bonds). If equal annual installments are 
assumed, this is equivalent to an average 
outstanding debt of $174 million for 40 years. 
If it be further presumed that the 2.5 per- 
cent interest rate on long-term Govern- 
ment loans will continue during the next 40 
years, then the United States Treasury will 
have paid out in interest $174 million by the 
time TVA has repaid the capital sum re- 
quired. Since TVA is not to pay that in- 
terest, it must come from the taxpayers in- 
stead of the users of the electricity. 

A similar 40-year payment has also been 
permitted by Congress for all additional 
TVA power facilities constructed after 1948. 
The payments were originally scheduled to 
start as of the year the facilities are placed 
in service, but the origina) plan appears to 
have been modified. Out of a total of $351,- 
059,000 which has been invested in power 
facilities since 1948, chiefly for steam plants, 
no specific payments are required toward 
this sum until 1990, by which year $17,745,- 
840 must be paid. By that time, the interest 
on the $351,059,000 at 2.5 percent per year 
wil have reached a total of $324,829,475. 
Other payments to be made in 1991, 1992, 
and 1993 are supposed to liquidate the re- 
maining debt to the United States Treasury; 
but additional interest of approximately $21,- 
300,000 will have accumulated by that time, 
plus interest on further additions to the 
steam plants now under construction but 
not yet shown on the TVA books as invest- 
ment. By the year 1993, at least some $694 


million in interest charges will thus have 
been paid by the United States Government. 
To these must be added the other losses on 
power production already listed, losses that 
will continue to grow in size if the present 
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subsidies remain in effect. All of these 
enormous expenses must be paid by the tax- 
payers in order to perpetuate the myth of 
low-cost public power. It is here recognized, 
of course, that proper accounting procedure 
does not require that both depreciation ang 
repayment of borrowed capital be entered as 
costs of production. But as long as the bor- 
rowed capital remains unpaid, the interest 
on it is still an inescapable cost to someone; 
in the case of TVA, the “someone” is the tax- 
payer. 

Municipalities and cooperatives: Since TVA 
is authorized to give preference in its power 
sales to counties, States, municipalities, ang 
cooperatives, and since it incorporates in the 
annual statements the financial status of 
the municipalities and cooperatives to whom 
it sells power, some students of the problem 
take the position that the financial position 
of all three organizations should be consid- 
ered in any survey of power costs. Since the 
main objective has been to ascertain only the 
cost of TVA power production, that has not 
been done in this particular study. How- 
ever, if the three units be considered to- 
gether, the results may be summarized as 
follows, where in the same 15-year period is 
used: 

(a) Combined gross income 
of TVA and the munici- 
palities and cooperatives 


to which TVA sells power. $1, 474, 520, 000 


(b) Total taxes paid by 
a $69, 853, 000 
(c) Above taxes (b) ex- 


pressed as percent of gross 
income (a) ....- percent_. 4.737 
(d) Average percent of gross 
income paid by the elec- 
tric utilities during the 
same period___._ percent_. 
(e) Difference in tax rates 
expressed as percent, 
or line (d) minus line 
de wan cncctaaee percent_. 
(f) Additional taxes that 
would have been paid on 
gross income of line (a) 
if these groups had been 
taxed on the same basis 
as the electric utilities, 
16.216 percent of line 
OD oti erie nnmieidainw i 
(g) Deduct TVA tax deficit 
already shown in table 2, 
POMBE  Ronditntccmiacsne 


16, 216 


$239, 108, 000 


$118, 278, 000 





(h) Tax loss due to munici- 
palities and cooperatives_. 
(i) Add losses for TVA 
alone, table 2, column 8_. 


$120, 830, 000 


$51, 831, 000 
(j) Total loss due to com- 
bined operations of TVA 
and the municipalities and 
cooperatives to which it 
DE NEES ceacen coc ose $172, 661, 000 


Remedy: Lest we become utterly discour- 
aged by the contemplation of the above re- 
sults, it may be well to recall that a healthy 
democracy possesses the means by which 
it can rectify its own errors and chart new 
courses of action. Where it has already em- 
barked on ventures of a socialistic character, 
the vigorously expressed will of the people 
can halt their further extensions, as has 
been clearly demonstrated in England. While 
the recovery from such an experiment is apt 
to be a slow, faltering process that has been 
aptly compared to attempts to put Humpty- 
Dumpty back on the wall, if the issue is 
squarely faced, practical and logical solutions 
will be available from many sources. 
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Tate 1.—Summary of 1989-53 annual expenses and income reported by TVA, modified 
: to include interest actually received and paid 


i 





Power sales, 


Gross operating Reported net 








Year kilowatt-hours revenues Power expenses income 
(1) (2) (3) (4) =(2)—(3) 
ee ela a ak el 
Millions Thousands Thousands Thousands 
1, 618 $5, 603 $A, 125 $1, 478 
3, 630 15, 429 11, 129 4, 299 
4, 974 21, 286 14, 295 6, 991 
5, 983 25, 466 21, 793 3, 673 
8, 336 31, 801 18, 652 13, 149 
9, 110 35, 545 21, 429 14, 116 
10, 315 39, 486 21, 504 17, 982 
9, 059 35, 343 19, 129 16, 214 
11, 587 44, 169 22, 921 21, 248 
12, 225 48,775 32, 157 16, 618 
13, 614 58, 033 37, 088 20, 945 
14, 166 57, 787 31,719 26, 068 
16, 522 70, 330 44, 477 25, 853 
20,177 95, 004 69, 908 25, 096 
23, 679 104, 885 86, 259 18, 626 
Total . .-ccocccveccccccccccecccoscccccccce= 164, 995 688, 942 456, 585 232, 357 
Tanue 2.—Summary of expenses incurred by U. S. Government in operation of TVA power 


program, plus taxes lost to the U. S. Government, the States, and municipalities (these are 


not shown in the annual reports) 


[In thousands] 
ES 

















Reported 

rae n| Deprecia- | Corporate poe expense of | motat oy 

investment | on on | taxes not | rreviousiy | _ Power expense | Reported | (—) (dif- 

capitalized | paid (after |, 5 program, (s > 
(includes interest | deducting allocated to including sum of gross ference 
interest during con- “in lieu” navigation | “interest cols. ‘> income between 
during con-|" struction | payments) | #"4 flood | and depre-| 3» 4 5) col. 6 and 
struction) I control ciation col. 7) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (1) (8) 

| ee GR Lenetscstened $676 $33 $4, 125 $7, 864 $5, 603 $2, 261 
Pe wcauenen 4, 458 $16 2, 203 51 11, 129 17, 857 15, 429 —2, 428 
a 5, 269 29 2, 992 64 14, 295 22, 649 21, 286 —1, 363 
142 - 7, 67 39 4, 278 71 21, 793 33, 857 25, 466 —8, 391 
1943 . 9, 277 68 5, 703 91 18, 652 33, 791 31, 801 —1, 990 
1044 sais 10, 368 103 5, 971 113 21,429 37, 984 35, 545 — 2, 439 
14 - 9, 427 144 6, 431 143 21, 504 37, 649 39, 486 +1, 837 
ee 9, 583 160 5, 289 205 19, 129 34, 366 35, 343 +977 
eee 9, 933 165 6, 768 272 22, 921 40, 059 44, 169 +4, 110 
PONS ieee 10, 601 180 6, 921 226 32, 157 50, 085 48, 775 ~1,310 
1 11, 264 198 9, 150 238 37, 088 57, 938 58, 033 +95 
Fo eae 11, 862 222 9, 664 243 31, 719 53, 710 57, 787 +4, 077 
Pea cseeee 14, 560 243 13, 731 30 44, 477 73, 041 70, 330 —2, 711 
ROG ciccacacness 19, 813 301 18, 530 49 69, 908 108, 601 95, 004 —13, 597 
15, a 24, 633 408 19, 971 51 86, 259 131, 322 104, 885 — 26, 437 
Total__. 161, 754 | 2, 276 118, 278 1, 880 456, 585 740, 773 688, 942 =—51, 831 
1989-03 net Inconns Cometh) POIORE BU TV A ness ccc ccccccncnsccsscscnssccuecnusasnesnonnccssedebeis $232, 357, 000 
Actual net loss shown by this table - 51,831,000 
DRCUENIT ... ed asucddeneieinnheseniendaaghnasim er anbaddbadionaicadtbnds mamwesehamibe - 284, 188, 000 





The Lawyer and Loyalty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onD, I include the following very fine 
address: 

THE LAWYER AND LOYALTY 
(By L. Dale Coffman, dean, School of Law, 

University of California at Los Angeles) 

A lawyer, when he is admitted to the bar, 
becomes in fact and in law an officer of the 
court. Lawyers and the public alike should 
‘ssume his loyalty to the government of 
—— that court is a branch. Unfortunate- 
y, however, many people do not know what 
& lawyer does. 

Lawyer jokes have been told for centuries. 
’u remember the story of the altercation 
etween St. Peter and the Devil over the re- 


pair of the line fence separating their two 
domains. The Devil, being what he is, had 
not kept his word and had not done his share 
of the repair. When St. Peter threatened 
the Devil with a law suit, the Devil replied, 
“And where will you get a lawyer?” 

Even Shakespeare has one of his characters 
suggest, as a course of action: “The first 
thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” ‘You 
remember the tombstone which read, “Here 
lies a lawyer and an honest man.” Some wag 
asks brightly, “Why did they bury two men 
in the same grave?” I heard this story on 
television not so long ago and the audience 
laughed heartily. It is an old story—much 
older than the comedian probably realized. 
Dean Roscoe Pound, formerly of Harvard and 
of our law school, became interested at one 
time concerning the origin of some of these 
stories. He found that this particular one 
dates back to the 15th century. During the 
Dark Ages there was no professional bar in 
our sense of the term and the members of the 
clergy handled, for a fee, many of the prob- 
lems that lawyers are concerned with today. 
The Renaissance brought forth men trained 
in the law who gradually were taking this 
lucrative business away from the clergy. 
Some of these jokes we hear today were first 
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told by some disgruntled members of the 
clergy in the Middle Ages. 

I am not sure that the legal profession 
has done a very good publicity job. Even in 
our universities I find rather peculiar ideas 
about law and lawyers. The philosophers 
openly suspect us of having no basic philoso- 
phy, or at best, a pragmatic rudder in the 
shape of a dollar sign. The sociologists sus- 
pect that we deal with single trees and never 
look to the forest; that we are concerned 
with individual gain or individual liability 
in a vacuum of social unconsciousness. The 
theologian is shocked as a rule to find that 
moral principles do not, have not, and can- 
not supply all rules of human conduct and 
that the law, while incorporating a basic 
moral philosophy in its very fibers, is, and 
must of necessity in many respects be essen- 
tially a moral or unmoral. The physical 
scientist usually has trouble understanding 
what he considers are lawyers’ tactics of ob- 
fuscation. He too often believes that the 
inability of the law to fit everything into 
easily understood and precise pigeonholed 
formulas must be due either to incompetence 
and stupidity, or to a willful desire to join 
what passes for profundity of thought with 
obscurity of expression, and the density of 
the latter increases in arithmetical, if not 
geometrical, ratio with the depth of the 
former. The historians usually like us be- 
cause of necessity they have studied the ca- 
reers of great lawyers. In the past many 
businessmen have looked upon lawyers as 
more or less professional obstructionists, or 
at best benevolent tricksters of a sort who 
always say “No” to brilliant business schemes. 
Law schools to many of these individuals are 
more or less socially accepted vocational 
institutions. 

I submit that there is a greater need today 
for competently trained lawyers than at any 
time in our history. Our modern indus- 
trialized society has become so complex that 
it is impossible for any businessman to 
know all of the legal requirements which 
must be met even in the simplest type of 
business operation. He has problems of zon- 
ing, social security, workmen’s compensation, 
price maintenance, public health regulations, 
labor regulations, labor organization prob- 
lems, corporate or partnership organization, 
not to mention taxes which are always with 
us and which today vitally influence many 
business decisions. 

Conducting a business and practicing law 
were much simpler 20 or 30 years ago. A 
young man coming to the bar today must be 
trained in, or at least have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with, a great many subjects 
which were not even part of the law school 
curriculum when lawyers still in their forties 
were in law school. Work in administrative 
law, trade regulation, labor law, legislation, 
State and Federal taxation, as examples, has 
all been added to the law school curriculum 
or greatly expanded. When I was in law 
school Harvard offered but one course in 
taxation which covered both State and Fed- 
eral income, excise, inheritance, gift, etc. 
Today our law school offers four separate 
courses in taxation. Sometimes I think all 
good law schools are trying to compress at 
least 4 years of work into 3. 

The last 30 years have seen a perfectly 
amazing development of the physical sci- 
ences. The last 30 years have seen the de- 
velopment of the modern motorcar and the 
modern highway and freeway systems of our 
cities. Sometimes I think the modern auto- 
mobile and modern freeway permit us to get 
from one place to another faster so we can 
have more time to find a parking place. 
Radio and television have grown to their 
present size and have become industrial 
giants within the last 30 years. Many of the 
gadgets of the home which today are taken 
as commonplace were unknown 30 years ago. 
What we then considered the national debt 
was being reduced and governments were 
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living within their incomes. During the last 
30 years we have gone through a terrible de- 
pression and have fought the most devastat- 
ing world war of all history. Out of this war 
has come the development of the atom and 
hydrogen bombs. The instruments for mak- 
ing war have become so modern that war 
itself is obsolete as a means for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. The physi- 
cal scientists have ereated for us a world, 
the progress of which and even the physical 
existence of which must depend upon skills 
over and beyond those of the scientists. 
Never has it been so important that we have 
a government of laws and not of men. Even 
in our Republic, however, the Government 
must do many things that were not neces- 
sary 30 years ago. The allocation of radio 
and television channels of these two new 
industries is one example. 

If conditions have changed in America 
and life has become much more complex, 
all of these problems have been magnified 
many times over in California. California 
has everything, both good and bad, that any 
other place in America has, but here it is 
bigger, there is more of it, and it is in techni- 
color. Just a little over a hundred years ago 
California was a sleepy Mexican dependency 
with less than 3,000 Americans, and within 3 
years after the discovery of gold in 1848, the 
population was increased a hundredfold to 
300,000. Young men in search of adventure 
and gold flocked in from the East and from 
all over the world. Among them were law- 
yers and it was largely due to their influence 
that California was admitted as a State in 
1850. In those days California was left pretty 
much to its own devices because communica- 
tion with Washington was difficult. As a 
matter of fact, word of the granting of state- 
hood did not reach San Francisco until 5 
weeks after Congress had acted. 

The early rapid growth and expansion of 
California has really faded into insignifi- 
cance when compared with our recent growth 
and expansion. Since the 1950 census the 
population of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area alone has been increasing by about 525 
persons per day and is currently rising at 
about the same rate. This means that every 
5 years we are adding about 1 million people 
to the Los Angeles area. These people must 
find work, must be housed, fed, educated 
and policed. Another 1 million people means 
that we shall provide approximately 400,000 
additional jobs. The Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce has figures to show that we have 
actually added over 400,000 jobs between 1950 
and 1954. The population of southern Cali- 
fornia has rise from a little less than 4 mil- 
lion in 1940 to an estimated 7,325,000 on 
July 1, 1954. The Los Angeles metropolitan 
area is estimated now to be more than 5 mil- 
lion. Southern California has almost 
doubled in population since 1940. Inciden- 
tally, the number of active attorneys in Los 
Angeles County was a little over 6,000 in 
1940 and in 1955 the number is 7,736 as of 
March 21. In other words, Los Angeles 
County has gained a little less than 1,700 
lawyers since 1940, while southern Califor- 
nia has gained close to 4 million people in 
the same time. The forecast is that southern 
California will have a population of close to 
9 million by 1960 and more than 11 million 
by 1970. 

But population is far from the sole cri- 
terion in determining how many lawyers are 
actually needed. It depends upon what that 
population is doing. In¢ state which is pri- 
marily rural and in which there are few new 
business enterprises starting, and maybe 
there were relatively few business enterprises 
in the first place, the ratio of lawyers to pop- 
ulation need not be very high. Under such 
circumstances most of the people seldom 
need the services of an attorney and when 
they do, the type of legal work required is 
not very complicated. On the other hand, 
New York City and the District of Columbia 
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have probably the highest ratio of attorneys 
to population of any localities in the country. 
The home offices of many of our national cor- 
porations are located in New York. There 
is a great deal of manufacturing; there is a 
great deal of new business starting; there is 
a great deal for lawyers to do; there is a need 
for legal services. Washington, too, has a 
need for more lawyers relative to population 
than many other localities. Today most 
businesses operating on a national scale must 
have business in Washington. Some people 
even think that there are too many controls 
emanating from Washington. 

Let us take a quick look at some of the 
things the people of California have been 
doing. We know we have many more peo- 
ple. Our bank assets in an ll-year period 
between 1941 and 1952 more than trebled. 
In that period our percentage of the total 
bank assets in the United States increased 
over 2 percentage points. In comparison, 
New York’s total bank assets increased ap- 
proximately 77 percent, while California’s 
increased 228 percent. Statewide our popu- 
lation increase between 1940 and 1950 has 
been better than 53 percent, while New York 
has increased 10 percent. Even Texas in- 
creased only 20 percent. The value of our 
manufactured products has increased in the 
period almost sevenfold. Retail sales have 
increased approximately fourfold. The num- 
ber of corporations has increased almost 50 
percent, and our per capita income has al- 
most trebled. Certainly an area with high 
comparative economic activity in numbers 
and amounts will have more legal activity 
as well as more money with which to pay for 
needed and essential legal services. 

The training of young men to be compe- 
tent and well qualified members of the bar, 
not only for today but for 20 years from 
today, places a tremendous burden upon 
and is a wonderful and stimulating challenge 
to us in legal education. The legal profession 
is one which has long since expanded beyond 
the limits of office practice and court proce- 
dures into a ministry for good government 
and the preservation of fundamental liber- 
ties. As the medical doctor has become an 
adviser on public health, so the lawyer has 
become a counselor on public policy and good 
government. The law is a profession to be 
practiced and not a mere trade to be followed. 
The practice of law is not primarily a money- 
making business, but is an integral part of 
the machinery for the administration of 
justice. The bench is often but a mirror 
reflecting the competence of the bar. Proper 
training for the law, therefore, is a matter 
of concern not only to the bar, the bench, 
our law schools and universities, but to the 
public. 


If the lawyer is to perform his function as 
a counselor on good government, he should 
be permitted to point out what seems to be 
errors in some types of propaganda and he 
should raise questions which might get peo- 
ple to thinking about their Government. 
For example, there are those who would 
characterize the last quarter century as a 
period of compromise and a tolerance of 
mediocrity. I believe that our Government 
compromised with what was right and just 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. I believe we 
have compromised with communism in per- 
mitting the acquisition of more territory and 
more peoples than by any conqueror in the 
history of the world. Mink coats and deep 
freezes caused hardly a ripple. We have put 
up with mediocrity in high places with a 
shrug of the shoulders and “well, that’s 
politics.” Many naive “bleeding hearts” have 
followed the Communist line and have caused 
dissention among our people. Some termi- 
nology and words have been deliberately 
misused by those engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities and that terminology and those words 
have been repeated by well-meaning people 
to convey the meaning of subversion. Let 
me give an example. 
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There are many good citizens today why 
want to be called liberal. This word has 
been subtly changed to refer to that group 
of professional liberals who advocate bigger 
big government and greater centralization 
of power in a few, who advocate a philoso. 
phy of the Government knows best what js 
good for you; don’t upset things, give us 
your individual liberties and we shall take 
care of your physical needs. This is the 
real road to reaction. This is the real roaq 
back to serfdom. This is the road to social. 
ism and communism. But the road has been 
marked with the signpost “Liberal” ang 
many well-meaning persons have been con- 
fused by it. Webster says it means “not 
narrow or contracted in mind; broadmind.- 
ed * * *, One having tendency toward 
democratic or republican, as distinguished 
from monarchical or aristocratic, forms” of 
government. Our Founding Fathers were 
true liberals. Our Revolution was a revyul- 
sion against a government of men and not 
of law—a revulsion against what we cal] 
today “dictatorship.” Our ancestors be- 
lieved in the importance and dignity of the 
individual man, endowed by his Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, not destined to 
live only by the will of another man. Our 
ancestors believed that all citizens, includ- 
ing all of our Government officials from the 
President down, should live together under 
God and the law in human dignity. This 
is the foundation of our Declaration of In- 
dependence and the cornerstone of our Con- 
stitution. Our Founding Fathers were lib- 
erals and this is American liberalism. The 
Communist propagandists, however, have 
twisted the meaning of words to the point 
that this true American liberalism is called, 
at best, conservatism (spoken as an epithet), 
or is designated as reactionary. ~ 

Other words, the meanings of which have 
been deliberately prostituted by Communist 
propaganda, are democracy, capitalism, 
free private enterprise, and even academic 
freedom. We must realize that the English 
language can be used to conceal and to 
prostitute as well as to convey thought. 
Possibly the biggest internal danger to our 
body politic today comes not from the dedi- 
cated and vicious and atheistic Communist, 
but comes rather from the soft and mushy 
emotional reactions of unthinking people 
who want to “do good.” Too many people 
have been fooled by this phraseology de- 
signed to play upon the emotions. A word 
or phrase is but the skin of a living thought. 
A lawyer’s advice is that we look at the liv- 
ing thought which is being conveyed by the 
words we are using at the time and in the 
place the word is being used. Words carry 
different meanings at different times and 
places. Words of greeting between two cow- 
puncher friends who hadn’t seen each other 
for 6 months might be downright slander- 
ous if spoken in Mrs. Vanderbilt’s drawing 
room. 

A great source of confusion today in the 
public mind concerns the effect of witnesses 
refusing to answer questions under oath and 
pleading the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The perti- 
nent portion of the fifth amendment is that 
“No person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” This is the basis of the so-called 
privilege against self-incrimination. But the 
privilege against self-incrimination does not 
exist when the truthful answer would not 
tend to show the commission of a crime by 
the witness. When the witness refuses 
answer the question: “Are you now or have 
you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party?” raising the constitutional privilese 
against self-incrimination, we are told bY 
some that this means he is a Communist. 
We are told by others that no conclusions 
whatsoever may be drawn from this refusal 
to answer and the person should continue 
to have the respect and trust of his fellow 
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citizens. I think both conclusions are wrong. 
A witness’ refusing to answer the question 
can, under no circumstances, be legal proof 
that the witness is a Communist. However, 
when a witness refuses to answer the 64- 
dollar question, raising the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination, and rec- 
ognizing that this does not necessarily mean 
that the witness is a Communist, we still can 
reach only 1 of 2 conclusions: (1) His truth- 
ful answer would give facts which would 
tend to incriminate him in a criminal 
prosecution, or (2) his truthful answer would 
not give facts which would so tend to in- 
criminate him and if not, he is a liar when 
he says it would. Such a witness either 
knows facts which would tend to incriminate 
him in a criminal prosecution and has chosen 
not to be a witness against himself, or he is 
a liar. When the Federal crime is violation 
of the Smith Act which makes it a crime 
against the United States to teach or advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence, and the witness states 
that his truthful answer would tend to in- 
criminate him of such a crime, how in the 
world can he expect to keep the confidence 
and respect of loyal Americans? If he lied 
about it, we Americans don’t like liars either. 
The witness has a constitutional right not 
to be “compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself,” but no man has 
any legal right to the confidence and respect 
of his fellows; nor does he have any consti- 
tutional right to be a lawyer or a teacher 
ur occupy any position of trust, regardless 
of what commonsense conclusions may be 
drawn from known facts. The fifth amend- 
ment does not permit a witness to refuse 
to answer simply because the answer might 
be embarrassing to him, nor does the fifth 
amendment protect friends or associates of 
the witness; it is a personal privilege. 

The Supreme Court of Mr, Lincoln’s State 
of Illinois has recently refused admission 
to the bar to an applicant who, although 
he had passed the bar examintion, refused 
to answer the $64 question. That court, 
speaking through my good friend, Justice 
Joseph E. Daily, said: “It is our opinion, 
therefore, that a member of the Communist 
Party may, because of such membership, be 
unable truthfully and in good conscience to 
take the oath required as a condition for 
admission to practice, and we hold that it 
is relevant to inquire of an applicant as 
to his membership in that party. A nega- 
tive answer to the question, if accepted as 
true, would end the inquiry on the point. 
If the truthfulness of a negative answer 
were doubted, further questions and infor- 
mation to test the veracity of the applicant 
would be proper. If an affirmative answer 
were received, further inquiry into the ap- 
plicant’s innocence or knowledge as to the 
subversive nature of the organization would 
be relevant. Under any hypothesis, there- 
fore, questions as to membership in the 
Communist Party or known subversive front 
organizations were relevant to the inquiry 
into petitioner’s fitness for admission to the 
bar. His refusal to answer has prevented the 
committee from inquiring fully into his 
general fitness and good citizenship and 
justifies their refusal to issue a certificate.” 

Mr. Justice Daily in this same case also 
said: “We also think * * * it is a matter 
of common knowledge that ‘multitudes of 
people * * * regard with abhorrence the 
Communist Party and communism as that 
term is generally understood.’ This thought 
of our people is becoming more and more 
evident and is reflected in the increasing 
efforts of their elected representatives to 
legislate both against the growth and the 
very existence of the Communist Party in 
our land.”* 

While there fs a constitutional right not 
to testify if a witness in good faith believes 
his testimony might incriminate him, this 
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right flows as a right to an individual. It 
never was intended to protect a witness in 
an office or to protect one seeking admission 
to the bar and seeking to become an officer 
of the court. The fifth amendment cannot 
prevent the court from determining whether 
the lawyer witness publicly invoking the fifth 
amendment has not cast such a suspicion 
on his fitness as an officer of the court that 
he should no longer enjoy the privilege of 
remaining such an officer. 

Of course, in a criminal prosecution, a 
man is presumed innocent until found guilty. 
There is no presumption of guilt in our 
criminal law, but there is also no presump- 
tion of moral fitness for every position in 
the field of private economic relations or for 
positions of public trust. Lawyers should 
never lose sight of the fact that the practice 
of law is not a right but a high privilege 
dependent upon continuing fitness for that 
trust. There is a distinction between an 
individual’s status as a citizen and his status 
as an attorney and officer of the court. 
There should never be the slightest question 
of the loyalty to his government of an officer 
of the court which is a part of that govern- 
ment. 

If the legal profession is to perform its 
high function of public responsibility, we 
must not only keep our own house in order 
but try to explain in language which all can 
understand the basic principles underlying 
the fifth amendment to our Constitution, 
I believe that the profession should assume 
the leadership in that eternal vigilance which 
is the price of liberty in any free society. 





Mr. Dooley and Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
good reason to regret the absence from 
our national scene of the biting wit of a 
Mark Twain or a Mr. Dooley. Until a 
replacement comes along, however, per- 
haps we will just have to be content with 
occasional pieces like this recent edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

In VINO Visas 


Nero, Grant, Peter the Great, Andrew 
Johnson, Henry VIII—to this list of impor- 
tant men whose drinking habits got into his- 
tory must now be added Nikita Khrushchev. 

It is too early for final judgments, but the 
preliminary data suggests that Khrush- 
chev’s fit of exhilaration on the last night of 
his visit to Tito may turn out to have been 
one of the most significant bats of history. 

Khrushchev’s condition as he _ teetered 
away from the embassy reception was well 
advertised. For on his way out—just before 
he heartily bussed several diplomats’ wives— 
he met the press. Chiding an American 
newsman for knowing so little of Russia, he 
was instantly reminded that Russia has long 
excluded many correspondents. Khrush- 
chev, lurching a bit, generously promised 
visas to all correspondents within earshot. 
Nevt day 13 applications went in. 

The strange part of the story is that within 
a week six of the visas had been approved 
and approval was promised for the rest. 

Much has been said about prying open the 
Iron Curtain, but nobody ever suspected that 
it might jerk upward some day to make good 
an alcoholic boast. Is that what is hap- 
pening? Quien, as the Spanish say, sabe? 
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Bananas on Pike’s Peak 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress might as well appropriate 
money to grow bananas on Pike’s Peak 
as to approve the Pine River extension 
irrigation project in Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

The Pine River project is a part of 
the proposed multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Pine River extension irrigation 
project would be $1,850 an acre. 


The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains and dairy products. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Gone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
supscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 











The Green Carpet Is Out in North Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Minot Daily News, pub- 
lished at Minot, N. Dak., under date of 
June 11, 1955. 

This is a very interesting and readable 
article. I am sure that anyone reading 
Mr. Bob Cory’s article will better under- 
stand North Dakota and its people. They 
will understand, too, why anyone who 
has ever lived in North Dakota for any 
length of time retains a great fondness 
for our great State throughout his life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GREEN CARPET Is OvuT IN NorRTH DAKO- 

TA—HoONESTLY, Mr. T, We THINK Yovu’D 

LIKE IT HERE 


(By Bob Cory) 


This could be an open letter to the hypo- 
thetical technician (medical or industrial) 
who says his wife doesn’t want to live in 
North Dakota, because she has heard that 
this State is deficient in recreational and cul- 
tural opportunities. 

Dear Mr. T OF DECATUR: We are too close 
to the pioneering days to regard ourselves as 
noticeably cultured, or to exploit our leisure 
with conscientious effort, but, honestly, we 
think we have a pretty good life. 

All in all, we doubt if any people anywhere 
live better, even though we have not given 
thought to comparing our ways of life here, 
and our opportunities, with those in other 
parts of the country. 

We do know that when North Dakotans go 
east, south, or west either to live or to so- 
journ, they don’t find themselves handi- 
capped socially or in their capacities for rec- 
reation. They don’t have to be shown what 
to do with leasure. 

You may take that to mean: 

North Dakotans know how to make friends, 
because they are used to having many 
friends. They know their way to church and 
to clubs and lodges. These associations are a 
vital part of their life. They are great join- 
ers, great coffee drinkers, great chatting com- 
panions—generally modest and reserved in 
the statements they make about themselves 
and their State. They play bridge, pinochle, 
whist. They also go to PTA meetings and 
enjoy political rallies. 

They take to travel readily, for they are 
Used to ranging far from home base. They 
know how to hunt and fish. They take these 
diversions for granted, as part of the year’s 
round for everyone. They find their way to 
concert halls, because they take pride in mu- 
sic made in their home communities. 

They seek out the best hotels. They know 
oe i best steaks are served, for they are 
h to 00d living and good cooking at 

°me, You will find them at the baseball 
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parks, the race tracks, the radio halls, the 
rodeos, the barn dances, and the basketball 
tournaments; and it is not because they are 
missing these diversions where they live. 

Whatever you infer about our life from the 
habits of our people abroad, you hardly 
would be justified in interpreting their be- 
havior as evidence of any thinness or drab- 
ness of life at home. 

You are free to draw your own compari- 
sons with the circumstances of your own 
life. All we shall do is tell you of the com- 
mon diversions of our people. 

We are far from being landlocked. Prac- 
tically every family has a serviceable car and 
makes liberal use of it, both for the neces- 
sary family transportation and for pastime 
driving about the country. 

Our highways aren’t what you would call 
clogged even on holidays. Though North 
Dakota is supposed to be a land of snowy, 
blowy winters, everyone drives his car all the 
year around, and most of the winter our 
highways are listed in fair to good driving 
condition. 

It is commonplace for North Dakotans of 
ordinary means and almost any occupation 
to go hunting regularly in the fall. Almost 
any dub hunter can bring home 25 or 30 
ducks in the casual weekend hunting he 
does in one season. Deer hunting is a sport 
for the many, and usually the hunts are 
successful. Venison quite normally is on 
the dinner table many times during the win- 
ter. It is commonplace for parties of neigh- 
bors to climb into their cars and drive ven- 
turesomely into the Canadian northlands for 
a long weekend of hunting or fishing, for a 
mran and his son, and the mother too, to go 
fishing before breakfast or after supper in 
one of our own prairie lakes or streams, re- 
turning with a 6, 8 or 10 pound northern 
pike, if not several of them. 

Many, a rapidly increasing number, have 
cottages or hunting shacks on the wooded 
lakes or wildlands either in our own State 
or in the nearby Canadian provinces. The 
opportunities of cabin sites at reasonable 
cost have been multiplied by the creation of 
the Garrison Reservoir and other lesser re- 
servoirs. 

Hardly anyone lacks the chance to enjoy 
the pleasures of rural life in one way or an- 
other. Townspeople commonly have friends 
living on farms and vice versa. It is normal 
for North Dakotans living in town to have 
some kind of interest in a farming or ranch- 
ing enterprise. Anyone who wants to, prac- 
tically, can have a garden somewhere, as 
large or a small as he likes. 

Life in the smaller cities of the State, we 
think, is especially rich in leisure, in friend- 
ships, and in social amusements. 

The sense of belonging, and of acceptance 
by the community, is the normal experience 
of families. Participation in all kinds of 
neighborly and public activities is possible 
for all. 

In such communities, it’s a rare individual 
who fails to find stimulating companionship, 
whether his interests are scientific, artistic, 
musical, civic, humanitarian, or broadly in- 
tellectual. 

Ordinarily, also, there is the active prac- 
tice of appreciation of the other man’s reli- 
gion, race, or intellectual opinion. We are 
not unaffected by the anti-intellectual mood 
of our times—probably there is more of it 
than there was 20 years ago—but it isn’t 
going unopposed. 


A rather large proportion of North Dako- 
tans in the small cities are college-trained 
or at least have education above high school. 
And of those who have not gone to college, 
a large proportion are well informed, taking 
a lively interest in current events, in poli- 
tics, and in some special cultural activity or 
field of specialized knowledge. 

It is normal for the community to take 
pride in its school facilities. There is in- 
tent, and considerable amount of will, to 
make the schools better. State aid through 
an equalization fund shores up the financial 
base of the schools. Every region of the 
State, practically, has a State-supported col- 
lege within reasonable driving distance of 
most homes. The enrollments are large, and 
these colleges are expanding their services 
to the people of the State. They offer bache- 
lor’s degrees at least in liberal arts, science, 
and education, and provide foundational 
studies for work in many specialized fields. 
Besides, the State has its university and its 
agricultural college. 

North Dakota is rich in its composition of 
nationalities and races, and the blending 
tends to richen and fertilize the common cul- 
tural heritage. 

Except in a few rural localities, there is 
little clannishness of racial or national 
groups, though many neighborhoods culti- 
vate proudly some of the customs, folkways, 
and cultural interests that grow out of the 
heritage of their forebears, sharing them with 
people of different heritage. In North Da- 
kota, if a man’s a German, a Russian, a Nor- 
wegian, Frenchman, Icelander, Irishman, or 
Finn, or a member of one of the native 
American groups, he is proud of it, but proud- 
er still that he is an American. And many, 
many citizens are more cosmopolite than 
Midwest Yankee, or merely transplanted 
European, in their background and speech. 

The ideal of equality is the accepted in- 
tention in practice. 

There’s just one thing. The scene our 
people live on does not have the backdrop 
of craggy mountains, remnants of great for- 
ests, and conifer-covered hills that please 
the romanticism, or the tree-dweller instinct, 
of some people. 

You have to accept it, our topography is 
plainer than it is in some places, and it takes 
eastern villagers and metropolitan cave- 
dwellers a while to get used to it. But re- 
gardless of the casual tourist’s impression, 
the plains environment does not make life 
flat. 

You’ve heard perhaps of our sunsets and 
sunrises, but perhaps no one has told you of 
the long hours and the amplitude of the 
sunshine, how the stars: dip down to the 
horizon at night, how the wideness of every- 
thing affects a man’s heart and head just a 
little after he’s lived here, making his per- 
sonality just a little roomier, perhaps, than 
it would have been if he had stayed away. 

Which reminds me. A Turtle Mountain 
dweller came down out of his haunts on 
North Dakota’s lovely Lake Metigoshe in the 
State’s largest natural forest. He drove to 
Kenmare, and then down to the Des Lacs 
Valley to Minot, and he told me in sincerity— 
speaking of the valley drive in June—“I have 
never seen anything so beautiful.” 

By the way, if you were thinking of a quick 
trip to North Dakota, just to let your wife 
convince you she won’t like it here, the 
month of June is on our side. The great 
green carpet is out. 
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Proposed Sale of Rubber Plant at 
Institute, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette, Charleston, 
W. Va., of June 16, 1955, entitled “Con- 
gress Should Clear Rubber Plant for 
Sale—It Makes Economic Sense.” This 
editorial states ably and clearly the need 
for prompt approval of the bill, S. 2263, 
which I have this week introduced in 
the Senate, and which has been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD CLEAR RUBBER PLANT FOR 
SALE; Ir MaKEs ECONOMIC SENSE 


The Government-owned synthetic-rubber 
plant at Institute ceased operation in Sep- 
tember 1953, after months of below-capacity 
production. 

Since that time only a handful of main- 
tenance men and warehouse workers have 
been employed at the facility, and keeping it 
on standby status has cost the Government 
an estimated $240,000 a year. 

With the passage of months the plant has 
become more and more obsolescent, for ad- 
vances in synthetic-rubber techniques are 
constantly being made and Institute still 
has only hot-rubber-manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

When the rubber plant disposal program 
was put in action by the Government, not a 
single bid was made for purchase of the In- 
stitute property. Nobody wanted it. 

But now Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. 
has expressed definite interest in buying the 
plant—and if this could be negotiated, the 
Kanawha Valley would stand to get its big- 
gest single economic boost in years. 

Carbide spokesmen have indicated that if 
they could be authorized to buy the prop- 
erty, rip out its old equipment and convert 
it to the production of important chemicals 
and plastics, they would get to work on the 
remodeling this fall. 

This would mean employment for hun- 
dreds of construction workers, new and per- 
manent jobs for chemical workers, aid to 
area businesses, millions of dollars in pay- 
roll and purchase money finding its way into 
West Virginia’s economy. 

And Carbide is the only logical potential 
purchaser for the plant. The company al- 
ready flanks the site on three sides, and owns 
the utilities that supply it. 

In order that the company can put its 
plan in action congressional action is man- 
datory, however. 

The plant can’t be put up for sale unless 
Congress renews the authority of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposai Commission to 
act on the matter; and it can’t be remodeled 
unless the national security cla‘use covering 
rubber-production potentials is waived. 

Fortunately and wisely, moves to make 
these things possible have been proposed. 
An amendment motion was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday by 
Representative Rospert C. Byrp, and in the 
Senate yesterday by Senator K1icore. 

If swift passage of the motions is effected, 
all West Virginia can take heart—for all of 
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West Virginia certainly has an economic in- 
terest in seeing the plant put to productive 
use. 

Authorization of the sale would be a wise 
step from a Government standpoint, too. 
The Institute plant now is a costly dead- 
weight in a surplus labor area, and if for 
some reason it ever were slated for reactiva- 
tion, many months and millions of dollars 
would be required. 

And, of course, it’s improbable that it ever 
would be reactivated to produce rubber. 
Other, more modern plants can now produce 
much more synthetic rubber than was re- 
quired during past emergencies. 

Action is required now, though, if the 
plant is ever to be a productive member of 
the Kanawha Valley industrial family, which 
means so much to all the State’s economy. 

All members of West Virginia’s congres- 
sional contingent should join with Senator 
KILGORE and Representative Byrp in working 
toward passage of these enabling amend- 
ments. 

The utmost attention and effort is de- 
manded, especially on the part of Represent- 
ative Byrp and Representative MOLLOHAN, 
members of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, to which the House measure has been 
referred. 

And all of the State is watching to see 
what action is being taken. 





Soviet Plane Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most important question for 
our people is the defense of our Nation 
against Communist aggression. One of 
the major factors in that question is our 
air strength. I commend to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a thoughtful editorial 
on the subject which appeared this 
morning in the New York Times, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SOVIET PLANE PROGRESS 


The impact of recent revelations concern- 
ing unexpected Soviet progress in long-range 
bomber production is manifest in Tuesday’s 
action by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on military appropriations for the 
next fiscal year. The Senate group approved 
a $356 million increase in Air Force funds, 
a sum which will permit a 35 percent rise 
in output of B-52 bombers. The B-—52, an 
intercontinental jet bomber, is not yet in 
operational use, but for the period ahead it 
is intended to be our main reliance for the 
Strategic Air Command, whose primary mis- 
sion is long-range retaliation should that 
need arise. 

Over the past 6 weeks or so the Soviet 
Government has shown the world that West- 
ern estimates of Soviet air progress were seri- 
ously wrong. In the skies over Moscow 
Western observers have seen unmistakable 
evidence that the Soviet Union now has ap- 
preciable numbers of long-range jet bombers 
and other advanced aircraft. The numbers 
shown in these flights over Moscow suggest 
that these craft are now in quantity pro- 
duction. The possibility that the Soviet 
Union may be ahead of this country in the 
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long-range bomber field is now being seri 
ously discussed among qualified observers 

Whatever the full facts may be—anq of. 
cial disclosures to date by the Defense pe. 
partment leave much to be desired—enougy 
is known to indicate several important con. 
clusions. First, Secretary of Defense Wilgoy 
was wrong when 2 years ago, on May 19, 1953 
he reassured Congress that Russia was con. 
centrating on a defensive air force composed 
primarily of fighter planes. This incorrect 
assumption has apparently been the base of 
much of our military planning. Second, 
once again—as in the case of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs earlier—the West has geri. 
ously underestimated Soviet development 
and production capabilities. ‘Third, serioys 
rethinking of our military policies seems 
required in the light of the new, disquieting 
information. 








Appointment of General Ridgway to 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re. 
search 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the people of Pittsburgh are 
very proud of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research. Recently it has been 
announced that General Ridgway will 
become chairman of its board of trus- 
tees. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial on the subject which was 
published in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of June 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE RIDGWAY APPOINTMENT 

One of the Nation's most prestigious scien- 
tific agencies, the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, is fortunate in obtaining the 
services of an equally prestigious administra- 
tor, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who will 
become chairman of the Board of Trustees 

General Ridgway will assume his new du- 
ties in Pittsburgh sometime in September, 
following his retirement as Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, a position he has 
held since May, 1953. 

The appointment of this distinguishe 
soldier marks a departure from the practice 
of having a scientist administer the Inst- 
tute’s affairs. It is made in recognition of 
the Institute’s growth in recent years and 
of its ambitious expansion program, which 
make it desirable to relieve the agency: 
scientific leadership of an increasing admib- 
istrative burden. 

There can be no doubt as to General Ridg- 
way’s capacities both for administration ana 
for leadership. Few military men 3! 
history have enjoyed a more illustriou 
career. As leader of the 82d Airborne Div!- 
sion, and subsequently of the 18th Airbor 
Corps, in World War II; as commander 0 
the Eighth Army in Korea; as United Stat 
commander in the Far East, succeeding Gen- 
eral MacArthur; as supreme commancer - 


the Allied Powers in Europe, succeeding 


. +. 
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General Eisenhower, and as Chief 0! 
he has become one of the pre-eminent mil 
tary figures of our time, 

As General Ridgway assumes his admin- 
istrative duties in Oakland, the Institules 
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ecientific work will remain in good hands, 
pr. E. R. Weidlein, who has successfully 
directed the Institute’s development for 
many years, will continue as president and 
4 member of the board of trustees. 

30th the Institute and General Ridgway 
are to be congratulated, the former for its 
nroadened scope of activities, the latter for 
an enviable opportunity for further service 
as a civilian. General Ridgway is assured 
of a warm reception and a challenging fu- 


ture in this industrial capital. 





Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Before United Jewish Appeal 
Conference, Washington, D. C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF. NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday evening, June 4, 1955, the United 
Jewish Appeal held an important confer- 
ence at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, in 
Washington. During the course of the 
dinner, citations were given to a number 
of creat American generals of World 
War II. I was privileged to speak on 
that occasion, I was very happy, indeed, 
to have the opportunity of expressing 
my great appreciation and my grati- 
tude to President Eisenhower, who was, 
at the time to which I referred in my 
remarks, General Eisenhower. I ex- 
pressed my deep appreciation for the 
creat cooperation which General Eisen- 
hower gave to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration dur- 
ing the years I was its director general, 
1943-46, and the unfailing encourage- 
ment and help which he made available 
to uS. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed the the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Rosenwald, honored guests, during 
many years of public life, I have been for- 
tunate enough to be the recipient of a num- 
ber of awards, yet never in my life have I 
felt more highly privileged than at this 
moment, in accepting this honor which you 
have chosen to bestow on me. 


I think that is because the organization 
issuing this citation was born at a very 
special time, which I, for one, can never 
recall without emotion. 


Those were troubled times. 

Those were dark days indeed. 

Those were the days when news of perse- 
cution, bestiality, of inhumanity beyond be- 
lief, formed the content of our fears and 
hightmares, 

in those days, the leaders of American 
Jewry united to form this great lifesaving 
organization, 

There were moments when under the im- 
pact of the tragic news from Europe, we 
»eleved that European Jewry was doomed. 

But history was to erase those moments 
of despair, 

We ourselves took hold of history. 

It became abundantly clear in the midst 
of the dark moments that we could do 
something about the suffering of Jews in the 
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areas dominated by Nazi Tyranny—that we 
could offer material aid, funds and food and 
clothing out of our own resources and give 
encouragement and hope to the millions of 
sorely threatened people abroad. At the 
same time we were comforted by the fact 
that men of other faiths and of good will 
were doing all they could to bring additional 
aid to those trapped in the shadow of the 
Nazi terror. 

Whenever America practices democracy in 
action, it gains strength and it gains friends. 

America must continue to demonstrate, 
clearly and forthrightly, what is meant by 
freedom, by democracy, by tolerance, by 
equal rights. 

Thus do we win respect for our way of 
life. Thus can we open the eyes of many 
deluded by the glib promises of totalitarian 
rulers who offer so much but fulfill so little. 

A splendid example of this vital obligation 
to practice what we preach was our partici- 
pation in the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration—UNRRA— 
which I had the privilege of serving as first 
Director General, from 1943 to 1964. 

To become an integral part of UNRRA was 
a stroke of great political wisdom and of a 
deep humanity on the part of the American 
people. 

With Europe ravaged by so much destruc- 
tion, we served greatly to rebuild lives and 
to sustain courage in many millions of suf- 
fering people in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

And when we sent our teams of nurses and 
doctors and social workers and administra- 
tors to Europe, a remarkable thing happened. 

They came into contact with the soldiers 
and officers of our great American Army and 
the story from there on was a story of mag- 
nificent cooperation between the civilian 
administration and the military. 

So began the historic undertaking of free 
nations acting together to restore war-torn 
Europe. 

This work was accomplished in a miracu- 
lously short time. 

In 1947 it was possible to dissolve UNRRA. 

I am glad this evening that this great 
work is being commemorated. 

I am glad because it gives us a chance to 
remember that his work not only physically 
strengthened our friends abroad but also 
gave them the impetus to take up where we 
left off. 

It also proved in action the old American 
convictions of fair play and the helping 
hand. We must continue to prove that we 
know what democracy means by practicing 
it. 

The generals we are going to honor to- 
night behaved with great compassion and 
understanding and a true concern for the 
welfare of those in their charge because they 
were brought up in our tradition of democ- 
racy—respect for the dignity of one’s fellow 
men—the tradition of honesty and decent 
behavior at all times and in all situations. 

I am very moved at this opportunity to 
pay tribute to these men who so much de- 
serve it and to the others among us who 
served as their advisers on Jewish affairs. 

I want to speak very briefly of the great 
help that was given to UNRRA by the great 
general who is now President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. By his every 
word and deed he gave encouragement to 
those of us who were charged with carrying 
out the merciful and humane purposes of 
this first great international operating or- 
ganization. 

I will recount just one instance. In 1945 
when we were seeking the appropriation of 
the second United States contribution of 
$1,350,000,000, to which we were obligated to 
our allies, we were held up for a consider- 
able length of time in Congress in securing 
favorable action on the appropriation which 
was so sorely needed. I was not then a Mem- 
ber of Congress nor did I at that time know 
as much about congressional committees as 
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I do now, but day after day my associates 
and I appeared before committees with a 
plea for prompt action. The situation was 
@ critical one. Finally, General Eisenhower 
on Thanksgiving Day 1945 left his sickbed 
to appear before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House. He dramatically, and in 
moving terms, told the story of the displaced- 
persons camps and the great help that 
UNRRA was giving to our military and to 
the nations of Europe in returning millions 
of people to their homes, if they had homes, 
and of caring for those who no longer had 
any homes. It was a powerful appeal to the 
Congress and it greatly helped to bring about 
early and favorable action. I shall never fail 
to be grateful to General Eisenhower for the 
humanity that he showed on that and many 
other occasions, and for the constant en- 
couragement and help that he gave to 
UNRRA. 

I am moved, too, at the thought that we 
have with us this evening representatives 
of those very displaced persons who in the 
days right after the war did not know where 
they were going to go or what they were 
going to do and since have come so far that 
they are able now to enrich our society by 
their contributions to public life. 

In addition to the great honor you have 
conferred on me this evening, you have given 
an equally great honor in permitting me, in 
behalf of all us associated with the United 
Jewish Appeal, the privilege of presenting 
tonight’s awards for distinguished humani- 
tarian service. 

These awards are beautiful clay lamps from 
the land of the Bible, dating from the an- 
cient past, and symbolizing 20 centuries of 


Jewish history in which each generation re- 


newed its devotion to freedom’s ideal. 

Each is inscribed with the name of the 
recipient and the caption “To one who has 
kept the lamp of freedom burning, presented 
in deepest gratitude by the United Jewish 
Appeal for his distinguished humanitarian 
service to victims of Nazi tyranny.” 

I should like now to present the first of 
these awards to Gen. John H. Hilldring. 





No Room for the Stork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer a very short editorial 
entitled “‘No Room for the Stork.” The 
editorial contains much food for 
thought, and has reference to the lack of 
adequate home building, these days, to 
take care of growing families. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

No Room FoR THE STORK 

A study by the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials show- 
ing that the need for larger dwellings is 
growing in both public and private housing 
markets is one to which builders should give 
some attention. 

Many a family finds that the standard 
three-bedroom houses going up on all sides 
are completely inadequate to their needs and 
that added rooms invariably run into pro- 
hibitive and seemingly unnecessary costs. 
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The only apparent response to the demand 
for larger homes seems to be in public hous- 
ing as indicated by scattered reports from 
across the country revealing that from 15 to 
20 percent of this type of construction is 
being devoted to 4 and 5 bedroom units. And 
that is little consolation to the citizen of 
moderate means who wants to live in his 
own home. 

Certainly the building industry is as 
capable of providing economical housing for 
families with three or more children as it is 
for those with two or less. Many a prospec- 
tive home buyer would like to see some proof 
of it. 


Commencement Address by Paul G. 
Benedum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Paul G. Benedum, an out- 
standing young industrialist of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at Waynesburg College, Pa., on 
June 12, 1955. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Recently I heard the story of a campaign 
that was being staged in a small American 
town to raise funds and otherwise to pro- 
vide medical and surgical care for the com- 
munity’s crippled children. All the mem- 
bers of the town’s service clubs somewhat 
perfunctorily pledged themselves to assist in 
the campaign. Perhaps few of them thought 
they would be called upon for any specific 
service. 

Consequently, it was both surprising and 
disconcerting to one of them when he was 
called a few days later and asked if he would 
not cancel whatever plans he had for that 
day and take a crippled child from one of 
the community’s poverty stricken homes to 
a hospital in a nearby city. He agreed to do 
so and drove to a two-room house on the 
other side of the railroad tracks to get the 
child, a bright-eyed boy of 7 who was as 
much thrilled by the prospect of the trip 
as by the hope of being made able to walk 
again. 

They had not driven very far before the 
youngster asked his benefactor a surprising 
question: “Mister, are you God?” The man 
was stunned for a moment by the earnest- 
ness of the boy, and then he replied, “Of 
course not. Why would you think that I 
am God?” 

“Because,” the boy replied, “My mother 
said that God would get me to the hospital.” 
Then, after a pause, the little polio sufferer 
added, “Well, if you are not God, you do 
work for him, don’t you?” 

The man said that in a way he supposed 
he did. “Gee,” the little fellow exclaimed, “it 
must be wonderful to have God for a boss.” 


I am very happy to be here today and to 
have this opportunity to meet with those 
who enjoy the very great privilege of daily 
association with one who does have God for 
a boss. I do not have to tell any of you 
that I refer to the beloved and saintly presi- 
dent of Waynesburg College, Dr. Paul Stewart, 
who turns to his boss for guidance in every- 
thing that he undertakes. That divine in- 
fluence is reflected in those qualities of 
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heart and mind which have endeared him 
to every person whose life he had touched. 
It is mirrored in the character of this school 
and in the lives and achievements of its 
alumni and students. I cannot think of 
anything that would be more inspiring and 
ennobling than to rub shoulders with such 
@ person every day. 

I know that I have embarrassed Dr. 
Stewart by this reference to him, and I hope 
you will pardon the personal word. How- 
ever, I feel so strongly that this institution 
and this community are genuinely blessed by 
having his leadership that I just could not 
let the opportunity pass. if I were called 
upon to appraise the worth of the school, I 
would rate that leadership as of far more 
value than any endowment fund that might 
be amassed. 

A great philosopher with a touch of whimsy 
once observed that the human mind has an 
infinite capacity to resist the introduction of 
knowledge. Another and more cynical sa- 
vant defined education as the inculcation of 
the incomprehensible into the minds of the 
ignorant by the incompetent. 

If there be any among the members of 
this graduating class who accept any part of 
that misanthropic definition, I am not in 
very good position to criticize them, because 
there is upon my conscience the recollection 
that in my student days I subscribed to it in 
all of its implications. Much of that which 
was taught then was beyond my compre- 
hension, and I must confess that some of it 
has not even yet penetrated my skull. 

In any event, I have firsthand knowledge 
that this definition of education has no ap- 
plication whatever at Waynesburg College. 
On an average of about twice a month, for 
the last 10 years, I have matched wits at the 
luncheon table with your able and distin- 
guished president and despite the fact that 
I have had the enthusiastic support and as- 
sistance of others more gifted and erudite 
than I, we have always come out second best 
in these intellectual encounters. Through- 
out the same period I have had a few busi- 
ness deals with alumni of this institution, 
and while I would not charge that I was 
swindled in any instance, I cannot refrain 
from telling you that I never made any 
money out of these transactions. 

In view of these and other personal expe- 
riences and observations, I have the most 
impressive evidence that your instructors 
and those who have been under their tute- 
lage are far from being ignorant or incompe- 
tent. I have found them to be extremely 
wise. Surely no one would want any 
stronger proof of the capacity and alertness 
of those who make up this class than to look 
at its members. 

May I say in all sincerity that I count it 
not only an honor and privilege but also a 
real inspiration to address the 1955 gradu- 
ates of this very wonderful institution. 

I congratulate you individually and col- 
lectively upon having completed the courses 
required for your degrees. I know that I 
speak for everyone assembled here this aft- 
ernoon in voicing the hope that your indi- 
vidual efforts in the life ahead may bring to 
each of you full realization of your dreams. 


I am genuinely thrilled to see in your 
faces a radiance that comes from a sense of 
achievement, a solemnity akin to reverence 
that bespeaks a high sense of responsibility, 
and a look of serious determination that au- 
gurs good not alone for you as individuals, 
but for those fields to which you may direct 
your talents and energies, for the communi- 
ties in which you may live, and for the com- 
mon good of our country. There is one thing 
I do not see which is most pleasing. Not one 
of you gives the appearance of satisfaction or 
complacency. 

Satisfaction is an intellectual opiate. It 
enervates the body, atrophies the spirit, and 
dwarfs the soul. It induces a complacent 
lethargy that stands as a roadblock in the 
path of individual achievement and the ad- 
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vancement of mankind. On occasion it does 
inflate one’s vanity, but it has been my ob- 
servation that in the case of at least 99 per. 
cent of us, nature requires no outside agsist. 
ance in doing this job. 

There is a characteristic 6f human nature 
which might be called the divine discontent 
that has been responsible for all the Progress 
of the human race since man first emerged 
from the tribal governments of the caves. 
He was discontented with tools and weapons 
of stone, and so he found a way to fashion 
others of metal. He grew tired of using 
forked stick for a plow, and so through a 
progression of his discontent the tractor 
came into being. Man was unhappy with 
the pace of the oxcart, and now he moves on 
wings at supersonic speeds. He was discon. 
tented with his ignorance of his own nature 
and of the world about him, and out of that 
discontent there came knowledge, enlighten. 
ment, and philosophy. 

The divine discontent, which has been the 
stimulus to science, to social improvement 
and to intellectual and industrial achieve. 
ment, is a vastly different thing from the 
restless and unreasoning discontent which 
has now seized upon the world and would 
lead millions to embrace unrealistic fancies 
of an era of peace and prosperity without 
work, without sacrifice, and without sery- 
ice. That is not discontent. It is what I 
would call malcontent—a Satanic malcon- 
tent that is today being fomented by those 
who would destroy individual liberty and 
make all men the helpless serfs of a super- 
state. 

Those who possessed the divine discontent 
have found happiness and success in work- 
ing overtime to make things better. That 
is why the world has made more progress in 
the last century than in all the previously 
recorded 6,000 years of human history. 
That is why in the free world of today men 
earn more in fewer hours of work, eat better 
food, live in finer houses, have greater op- 
portunities, enjoy more of the cultural side 
of life and have more time for recreation 
than ever before. 

If we of this generation are to make our 
contribution toward a continuation of man- 
kind’s upward climb, we must toil diligently 
not only in our trades and professions, but 
we must work to root out the hate, fear, and 
suspicion that are*the products of the 
satanic malcontent. We must restore faith 
and confidence in their stead. The world 
is woefully short of those things right now 

The cynics and the doubting Thom: 
are the unconscious allies of the malcon- 
tents. They are the fellows who stand on 
the sidelines and scream, “You can’t 40 
that” when it actually is being done. They 
are not like the old fellow down at the Jack- 
town fair, who, when asked if he believed in 
baptism, quickly replied, “I sure do—I've 
seen it done.” 

We need more of that kind of faith 
not only in the realities of today, but in the 
fulfillment of the dreams of tomorrow. We 
need more faith in ourselves, in our coul- 
try, and in our God. If we have that kind 
of faith and support it with elbow grease 
there are no heights that cannot be attained. 

It is only through the combination of faith 
and work that we can successfully combat 
the fears of this age of complexities and un- 
certainties. Those fears make a happy 
hunting ground for crafty demagogues, who 
prey upon the yearning of human beines 
for safety and security. Their purpose } 
to promote their socialistic concept of pa 
ternalism and collectivism, the industrial 
counterpart of which is nationalization. 
They say to a battered and depressed human 
spirit, wearied by the frenzied pace of mod- 
ern existence and fearful of H-bomb ter- 
rors—“accept our doctrine and we will give 
you security against the vicissitudes of life. 
The catch in this is that they do not tel! you 
the frightful price you will be called upon = 
pay—a price that will mortgage your poy 
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oul, forfeit your liberty of thought and 
and rivet the chains of bondage upon 
ildren and your children’s children. 
They ask you to accept socialism by easy 
tages, while at the same time they proclaim 
sneir enmity for communism. They would 
nave you believe that there is no connection 
hotween these two economic and political 
philosophies. f 
My friends, let me emphasize that the only 
dG erence between socialism and commu- 
nicm is that one carries a gun and the other 
aoeg not. Socialism inevitably devolutes 
int , communism, because at some point 
no the line it is compelled to take up a 
a n in order to enforce its decrees. Then it 
} - ymes communism in all of its most evil 
wnd awesome aspects. I would remind you 
that the oficial name of Communist Russia 
i< “The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
~ Socialism destroys opportunity and pro- 
ductivity. The only opportunity it seeks is 
ie opportunity to destroy opportunity, 
jiself. It would make all men and women 
subject to the directions of the State. I sub- 
mit in all sincerity that if James Watt and 
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tunity to work in a climate of political free- 
dom, without interference from a political 
hierarchy, we would today be without the 
light, power, and mobility provided by steam 
and electricity. 

The opportunity these men and their thou- 
sands of counterparts enjoyed is the kind of 
opportunity that you seek. It has nothing 
in common with the siren call of Satanic 
Malcontent that would undermine the indi- 
vidual, destroy his self-respect, and annihi- 
late his dignity as a human being. Oppor- 
tunity rejects the frenzied search to obtain 
something for nothing. Opportunity is will- 
ing to pay, knowing that ultimately you must 
give for what you get. 

You, the members of the graduating class, 
can help to keep open this door of oppor- 
tunity by recognizing that every privilege 
invokes a@ responsibility and in administer- 
ing your own lives in the light of these obli- 
gations and in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience, your policies and practices 
should be such as to bring no discredit or 
impairment to the economic order which has 
made your country the last, best hope of 
earth, 

You know, there are a great many people 
who think that socialism is a relatively new 
economic and political philosophy. They 
date its conception to Karl Marx. They re- 
gard the ascendancy of Lenin in Russia as 
its first practical application. Actually, as 
every student of history knows, the socialis- 
tic concept is as old as man himself. It has 
been tried a thousand times in a thousand 
places, and always it has been discarded and 
repudiated for the reason that it destroyed 
productivity, encouraged idleness, and re- 
duced all men to the lowest level and elevated 
hone to the highest. 

Actually, socialism was one of the earliest 
forms of government in these United States. 
It was established by the Pilgrims in New 
England more than 300 years ago. It lasted 
just exactly 2 years. It was discarded by the 
colonists as a desperate measure of self- 
preservation, There, as everywhere else that 
‘i has ever been tried, socialism failed to 
produce. It brought the early settlers of 
New England to the brink of actual starva- 
J often think that the day in 1623 when 
the people of Massachusetts turned their 
vaCkS upon socialism and established the 
American economic system based on private 
®wnership of property and individual respon- 
cmulty- is & more important anniversary 
an the Fourth of July. It certainly ought 
‘o be enshrined in the memory of every 
a citizen, generation after genera- 
,, Now, why was it that relatively overnight 
7 oarren fields of Massachusetts blossomed 

‘° productivity? It was the same land, no 
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less nor more fertile than before. It can 
be assumed that it enjoyed about the same 
amount of sunshine and rainfall. Those who 
tended the fields were the same men and 
women. Why did the same fields, tenanted 
by the same people, operated under the same 
physical conditions, produce abundance un- 
der the one system and scarcity and misery 
under the other? 

The answer can be given in a single word: 
incentive. Under the Socialist system, which 
the settlers had accepted in their frenzied 
desire for ease and security, the production 
of every citizen went to the central commu- 
nal warehouse, from which equal shares were 
doled out to the colonists. It was inevitable 
that the less industrious ones began to shirk. 
knowing they would get their equal share 
regardless of how little they produced. It 
was equally inevitable that the hard-working 
citizens would rebel at supporting the indo- 
lent ones. And so they, too, leaned on their 
spades and plows and refreshed themselves 
in the shade. The result was that within 
2 years the Plymouth colony was face to face 
with starvation. 

It was then that each family was given 
full ownership of its own parcel of land 
with complete possession of the fruits of 
its labor. It was then and there that pri- 
vate ownership of property became the fun- 
damental base of the new world’s economic 
system. With it came the blessing of indi- 
vidual freedom which we yet enjoy. 

It is the incentive of proper reward for 
individual effort and enterprise that has 
made America the most productive Nation 
on the face of the earth. The genius of in- 
vention, the painstaking research of the 
laboratory, the hazards of pioneering in the 
field of production have combined to lift 
the drudgery from the backs of mankind 
and to bring more of the good things of life 
to more people here in our country than at 
any other time or place in the history of 
the world. The stimulus behind each of 
these forces was the incentive of reward in 
the invigorating climate of political free- 
dom.e 

You can no more ignore this law of human 
nature than you can repeal the law of grav- 
ity. Man is so constituted that he just will 
not put forth effort without the assurance 
that he may enjoy the fruits of his labors. 
We submit ourselves to the rigid regimen of 
the physician because of the incentive of 
better health. The women—God bless 
them—turn their backs upon the sweets they 
so dearly love because of the inducement of 
shedding surplus weight. We invest our 
savings in this enterprise or that because 
of the consideration of a fair return upon 
investment. 

To use an old expression that was com- 
mon in the hills of Marshall County, W. Va., 
when I was a boy there, this incentive is 
the thing that makes the mare go. It cer- 
tainly has been the spark plug of the in- 
dustrial revolution of the last century. It 
has taken us out of the lethargy and dark- 
ness of candlelight and the oxcart into 
this fabulous age of electricity, jet air- 
planes and atomic power. 

I know there are some who will say that 
we have achieved this unparalleled advance 
in the material and cultural spheres only 
because we were especially endowed by 
Providence with a greater share of natural 
resources than is possessed by any other 
nation. My friends, that simply is not true. 
We are humbly grateful to God for the vast 
treasures given to us, but we must recog- 
nize that providence played no favorites 
among His children. There are many coun- 
tries that are even richer in natural re- 
sources than we are. The treasures of 
China, for instance, are more fabulous than 
anything ever known in America, and yet 
because they remain virtually untouched, 
the teeming millions of that country still 
live in an economic dark age. Not only does 
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China have the natural resources, but over 
the centuries it has had the intellect as 
shown by the fact that it has produced some 
of the greatest philosophies and inventions 
of the ages. The most populous nation on 
earth, it certainly has had ample manpower 
to do the job. 

Why, then, have not its resources been 
developed so as to bring comfort and pros- 
perity to its people? Because there was one 
vital thing missing—a stable government 
that maintained an atmosphere of personal 
and political freedom, in which men might 
be protected in the ownership of that which 
they produced. In short, there was and is 
no incentive. 

Some 5 or 6 years ago I attended a hearing 
of a committee of the United States Senate 
in the Capitol Building in Washington. One 
of the witnesses before the committee that 
day was Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, with whose 
economic views I am not always in accord. 
A member of the committee asked him why 
it was that the British coal miner produced 
only 1 ton of coal per day, while the American 
miner produced more than 6 tons. Mr. Lewis 
quickly replied that while there were some 
other considerations, the principal reason 
was because of the difference in the economic 
systems of the two countries. Under social- 
ism, he said, there was no incentive for men 
to produce. 

I ask you to visualize what would happen 
if the right of private ownership of property 
were destroyed in this country. The owner- 
ship would be vested in an all-powerful cen- 
tral government. You would live in your 
home subject to the whim and caprice of 
some political commissar. The government 
would own the stores, and you would buy 
only what the government offered and at the 
prices it liked. You could not shop around 
for bargains. 

The right of every American citizen, how- 
ever humble, to acquire property and to be 
secure in his ownership, is the bulwark of our 
freedom against which the Socialists and 
Communists direct their most concentrated 
attack. If they could dislodge this keystone, 
they would strip us of our priceless heritage 
of freedom. 

May I say to the members of this gradua- 
tion class that you and those of your genera- 
tion have been born in the most dynamic and 
exciting era of all time. We are closer today 
to the golden age envisioned by the Utopians 
of antiquity than ever before. Shall we con- 
tinue to go forward to complete realization of 
the ages-old dream or shall we see the enor- 
mous gains of a century of progress reduced 
to ashes because we fail to keep the faith? 

The answer to that question lies in the 
strength, in the character, and devotion of 
the people. After all, those qualities, and 
not material resources, make for the strength 
and greatness of America. 

When the Founding Fathers were assem- 
bled in Philadelphia almost 200 years ago 
to establish the pattern of government in 
the Union of States, a large crowd assembled 
outside, awaiting news of the fateful deci- 
sions within. After many hours, Benjamin 
Franklin came out of the door, and someone 
in the crowd asked, “What have you given 
us, Mr. Franklin?” That wise old statesman 
and patriot measured his words carefully, as 
he replied: “A Republic—if you can keep it.” 

Those words reverberate down through the 
years as a ringing challenge to the men and 
women of today and tomorrow. Can we keep 
this Republic in all of its glorious traditions 
of freedom and achievement? No people, no 
generation, could dedicate itself to a more 
noble cause. 

I had occasion the other day to be in the 
office of a young man who not more than 5 or 
6 years ago received his degree. This man is 
no sentimentalist, but a hard-boiled, prac- 
tical patriot. He spent over 370 consecutive 
days on the African-Italian-European fronts 
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as a sergeant in the combat infantry. On 
his desk was a framed reprint of Dean Al- 
fange’s creed. I should like to quote it to 
you and suggest that you will have no better 
guide as you face the responsibilities that are 
ahead of you. 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon—ifIcan. I seek 
opportunity—not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the 
challenges of life to the guaranteed exist- 
ence; the thrill of fulfillment to the stale 
calm of Utopia. I will not trade freedom for 
beneficence, nor my dignity for a handout. 
I will never cower before any master, nor 
bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud, and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefit of my 
creations, and to face the world boldly and 
say, ‘This I have done.’ All this is what it 
means to be an American.” 

I believe that with God’s help we can and 
will maintain our freedom, and that Amer- 
ica will continue to be a beacon light of 
hope, of faith, and of strength in a world of 
confusion, complexity, and oppression. Per- 
form your occupation with reference to the 
will of God—and may He bless you in this 
momentous undertaking. 





Don’t Join the Book Burners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Montgomery Advertiser of June 13 
appeared a very interesting article, writ- 
ten by a distinguished jurist, Judge 
Walter B. Jones, who writes regularly a 
column appearing in the Montgomery 
Advertiser under the caption “Off the 
Bench.” In this case he chose as the 
title of his article a quotation from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, “Don’t Join the Book 
Burners.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, which is quite thought- 
provoking, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Orr THE BENCH 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 
DON’T JOIN THE BOOK BURNERS 


I get the title for Off the Bench today 
from a very famous speech made at Dart- 
mouth College, June 14, 1953, by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. I am using the title 
because I have just been reading with in- 
terest a little volume called Banned Books, 
by Anne Lyon Haight. The present 1955 
edition is the second. The first came out 
in 1935. Banned Books tells the story of the 
books which have been banned, burned, and 
censored from 387 B. C. to 1954. 

The three causes which seem to occasion 
most condemnation and censorship are re- 
ligion, politics, and morality. If a man 
wrote a book on religion and the censors of 
his day did not like what he said, then they 
accused him of being a heretic and banned 
the book. If an author happened to differ 
with the powers in control of the state, 
politicians of his day, then he was said to 
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be a traitor and the book was banned on 
the ground of treason to the state. If a 
man wrote on morality and his ideas of moral 
practice or action did not follow the current 
morals of his neighbors, then they banned 
his book because it was said to be obscene. 

It is interesting to look back over the last 
23 centuries and think about some of the 
books that have been banned, burned, and 
censored. They are books that have with- 
stood the condemnation of their times—yes- 
terday—and have become the classics of 
today. 

I note among the books listed by the 
author of Banned Books many books that 
we cherish today, and regard as works of 
the highest class and acknowledged excel- 
lence. Back in Greece, 400 years before 
Christ, Plato suggested that much of Homer’s 
Odyssey be expurgated. The Roman Em- 
peror Caligula, in A. D. 35, wanted to sup- 
press it because the book expressed Greek 
ideals of freedom and these were then very 
dangerous in autocratic Rome. 

The Bible through the long centuries has 
had a rough time. In England, 1409, one of 
the synods issued a decree forbidding the 
translation of the Scripture from one tongue 
to another. 

Around 1525 William Tyndale printed a 
partial translation of the New Testament. 
He was forced to flee to Worms, where he 
continued to secretly publish the New Testa- 
ment. The sheets of 6,000 copies were 
smuggled into England where they were 
burned by the dignitaries of the church, thus 
becoming the first printed book to be banned 
in England. Laws die, books never. 

In 1555 Queen Mary banned many books 
by Martin Luther, John Calvin, Erasmus, and 
Tyndale. As late as 1953, a Baptist minister 
in North Carolina burned a leaf from the 
Revised Standard Version. 

In 1640 at Madrid, Spain burned Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote because of one _ sentence: 
“Works of charity negligently performed are 
of no worth.” 

Many of Shakespear’s great works, King 
Lear, The Merchant of Venice, and Richard 
II were banned. As late as 1815, Coleridge 
said: “Shakespeare’s words are too indecent 
to be translated.” And a year or two later a 
Dr. Bowdler published the Family Shake- 
speare, omitting “those words and expressions 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud 
in the family.” 

In 1644 John Milton’s Areopagitica, a 
famed and eloquent plea for freedom of the 
pen, was condemned by Cromwell. Milton 
wrote: “As good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book.” We must never forget John 
Peter Zenger and the great fight he made for 
liberty of the press. The Royal Governor of 
New York in 1734 suppressed his Weekly 
Journal. An organization was established 
for Zenger’s defense. They called themselves 
the Sons of Liberty. They opposed the 
Stamp Act 30 years later, through the circu- 
lation of handbills and newspapers. 

The greatest book of 18th century, Mon- 
tesquieu’s The Spirit of the Laws, was banned 
in France. It profoundly influenced politi- 
cal thought in America. 

The writings of Tom Paine, which did so 
much for the independence of the Colonies, 
have also had rough sledding, and at one 
time in England they were banned, and 
printers publishing them were fined and put 
in prison. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, a collection of hu- 
morous tales, as late as 1953 were banned in 
Spain by Franco. He called Balzac a dis- 
graceful writer. For several years Balzac’s 
books were banned in the United States. At 
one time or another many of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s books and fairy stories were 
banned. George Elliot’s Adam Bede was 
banned in England in 1859, and was attacked 
as the vile outpouring of a lewd woman’s 
mind. 
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In 1905 the British Foreign Office tried to 
ban the Gilbert & Sullivan opera, the 
Mikado, because it might give offense to the 
Japanese, although at that time the music 
was being played and enjoyed on Japanese 
warships. 

In 1927 Russia banned Henry Ford's book 
My Life and Work. Twenty-six years later in 
the United States the Ford Foundation gave 
$15 million to its Fund for the Republic to 
help fight restrictions on freedom of thought 
inquiry and expression. ; 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger who wrote a book 
called My Fight for Birth Control, had her 
book banned not only in the United States 
but in many other countries. 

Banned Books contains the names of about 
500 books which were either banned or 
burned, but which today we find in all public 
libraries. 

I quote these paragraphs from President 
Eisenhower's address mentioned: 

“Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think 
you're going to conceal faults by concealing 
evidence that they ever existed. Don’t be 
afraid to go in your library and read every 
book, as long as any document does not 
offend our own ideas of decency. That 
should be the only censorship. 


“How will we defeat communism unless 
we know what it is, what it teaches, and 
why does it have such an appeal for men, 
why are so many people swearing allegiance 
to it? It’s almost a religion, albeit one of 
the nether regions. 

“And we have got to fight it with some- 
thing better, not try to conceal the thinking 
of our own people. They are part of Amer- 
ica. And even if they think ideas that are 
contrary to ours, their right to say them, 
their right to record them, and their right 
to have them at places where they're ac- 
cessible to others is unquestioned, or it’s not 
America.” 





Nomination of William C. Kern to the 
Federal Trade Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, June 16, 1955, I appeared before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in opposition to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. William C. Kern to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of my testi- 
mony be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I appear today before your 
committee—and I am very grateful to you for 
this opportunity—in opposition to the noml- 
nation of Mr. William C. Kern to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know Mr. Kern. 
I have made some inquiries concerning him 
but have not been able to find out very much 
about him, other than that he has been & 
trial lawyer for the Federal Trade Commis 
sion for a number of years, serving during 
the last year as Deputy Director of the Bu- 
reau of Litigation—a position to which be 
was appointed by the present Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Edward 
F. Howrey. 











1900 
nave nothing against Mr. Kern person- 
As I said, I do not know him per- 
-onally. He has the qualification of exper- 
vce with the Federal Trade Commission 
and the severe disqualification of the posi- 
tion he now occupies as Deputy Director of 
the Bureau of Litigation. I shall go into that 
in the course of my testimony. 
“1 do not know what Mr. Kern's views are 
on the basic policy matters over which he 
would pe required to preside as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission—on the fun- 
‘amental laws which it is the duty of the 
Federal Trade Commission to enforce. I 
trust that this committee will inquire into 
those views. 
nT do know, however, that Mr. Kern’s quali- 
fcations—viewing them in their most fav- 
arable light—and I am perfectly willing to 
vive him the benefit of every doubt, and to 
appraise him with the highest possible esti- 
mate—still pale and grow dim by compari- 
son with the qualifications of the man he 
seeks to replace—or rather, the man whom 
the President has named him to replace— 


I 


—s 
ally. 


Commissioner James M. Mead. 

{ would now like to define the bases of my 
interest in this nomination—the interest 
which moves me to come before this com- 


mittee and to oppose Mr. Kern’s nomina- 
tion. It is not my usual practice, Mr. Chair- 
man—I have never done it before—to come 
before a committee of which I am not a 
member, to oppose the nomination of an in- 
dividual designated by the President to fill 
an important policymaking position. 

Mr. Kern is not from my State. He is 
from Indiana. Moreover, I believe that in 
general the President of the United States 
should have a wide latitude in making the 
appointments that are within his prerogative. 
Surely in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the President is the responsible 
Official, and I believe that generally speak- 
ing, the President should be allowed the 
widest latitude, within well-understood 


the executive policies of Government in the 
executive branch of Government. 

Strictly speaking, however, the Federal 
Trade Commission is not a part of the execu- 


tive branch of the Government. It is a 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative agency. 
It renders judgments and makes decisions 
which are half legislative and half judicial. 


The Federal Trade Commission enjoys powers 
which are delegated to it by Congress— 


which the Congress has a right to do—a right 
which has been challenged in the past, but 
— the Supreme Court has repeatedly up- 
held, 

So, Mr. Chairman, the first basis of my 
extreme interest in this nomination is the 
vital concern I have—and the vital concern 


which New York State has—for the proper 
discharge of the duties delegated to the Fed- 
etal Trade Commission under our laws 
covering fair trade, price discrimination, 
combinations in restraint of trade, and un- 
‘alr business practices in general. There are 
eW subjects in which New York State has a 
sreater interest. New York State has, I may 
say, & greater concentration of business and 
commerce than any other State in the Union. 
Although we have many great business con- 
“erns in our State—and some of them are 
indeed monopoly-minded—we also have 
th usands dnd thousands of small businesses 
In New York State. I would guess that we 
have the greatest number of small businesses 
in New York State of any State in the Union. 
so we are concerned with the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission—vitally con- 
eaad. We are concerned for the protection 
7 small business, for the protection of the 
‘nsumer, and for adequate defenses against 
Monopoly and unfair business practices. 
nen’ Second basis of my interest in this 
nae ion is the fact that Jim Mead, former 
oe of the Federal Trade Commission, 
= at present a member of that Commis- 
“on, ls a citizen of my State; one of our 
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most distinguished citizens. New York is 
proud of the service Jim Mead has performed 
as chairman and as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It has been outstanding 
service—service always in the public interest, 
in behalf of small business, and in behalf 
of the consumers of this country. 

Jim Mead’s record on the Trade Commis- 
sion—both as an administrator and as a 
representative of the public interest—have 
helped in a most significant way to give con- 
sumers and small business the safeguards 
that Congress intended they should have— 
and never were those safeguards more needed 
than they are today. We need more protec- 
tion of small business and of the consumer— 
not less. We need more vigilance in the de- 
fense of the public interest—not less. 

President Eisenhower’s failure to reap- 
point Jim Mead is a rebuke to Jim Mead’s 
record. It is a rebuke to the principles for 
which Jim Mead has stood on the Federal 
Trade Commission during all the years of his 
service. 

If the Federal Trade Commission were 
nothing more than a branch of the execu- 
tive department of Government, I would 
have only a political difference with the 
President over his failure to reappoint Jim 
Mead. I would not have been surprised. 
But the Federal Trade Commission is not 
just another branch of the executive depart- 
ment. 

It is an independent agency. It has quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative functions. 

The FTC was set up by law as a bipartisan 
commission to insure its immunity from 
passing political pressures or from dictation 
by the President of the United States, who- 
ever he might be. The law states that no 
more than three members of the Commis- 
sion may be appointed from the same po- 
litical party. The other two must be mem- 
bers of the minority party—in this case, the 
Democratic Party. This provision of the law 
is intended to insure adequate representa- 
tion for the minority political viewpoint— 
further to guarantee the independence and 
political balance of this agency. 


That wasn’t all the Congress did to insure 
the independence of this agency. The Con- 
gress also made the term of each Commis- 
sioner 7 years—another device to provide 
this agency with immunity from political 
pressures. And finally, Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress determined that no Commissioner 
could be removed except for cause. In 1935 
the Supreme Court, in the celebrated Hum- 
phrey case, declared that this proviso clearly 
meant that no Commissioner could be re- 
moved save on the basis of specific charges 
as to malfeasance or improper conduct in 
office. The Humphrey case, it is interesting 
to recall, dealt directly with the FTC. In 
October 1933 President Roosevelt removed 
the then Chairman of the FTC, Mr. William 
E. Humphrey, and replaced him with a Mr. 
Matthews. Mr. Humphrey was old, and he 
died shortly thereafter, but his executors 
brought a suit against the United States 
Government. The Supreme Court ruled that 
the President did not have the power to 
remove a member of the FTC at will, but was 
required by law to present charges and to 
have a hearing on those charges. 

A member of the FTC does not serve at 
the pleasure of the President. He is not an 
agent of the President’s will. He is an agent 
of the Nation—carry out the national in- 
tent as reflected in the various pieces of leg- 
islation on the subject of fair trade prac- 
tices and monopoly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply 
troubled by the tendency in this adminis- 
tration—a general tendency—to subvert the 
intentions of the law—the plain purposes of 
legislation enacted in past years—by ap- 
pointing to positions of authority in the dis- 
charge of regulatory functions men who are 
out of sympathy with these functions, or at 
most, ready to pay only lip service to them, 
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Time and again during the past 2 years, 
tried and true defenders of the public in- 
terest have been replaced, on the regula- 
tory agencies established by Congress, with 
individuals who, by background and past as- 
sociation, might be expected to be directly 
opposed to the purpose of the laws they are 
appointed to administer. 

We have seen this happen with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and last but 
by no means least, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

I do not charge—I have no real basis for 
charging—that Mr. Kern is a spokesman for, 
or a representative of, the business interests 
which the Federal Trade Commission is sup- 
posed to regulate. I strongly suggest that 
this committee examine Mr. Kern carefully 
to ascertain whether his views are entirely 
consistent with the spirit and purposes of 
the laws he has been appointed to help ad- 
minister. 

I do know, however, that Commissioner 
Mead was a man who, on the record, fought 
consistently and tirelessly in behalf of the 
public interest in the exact spirit of the laws 
which form the charter of the Federal Trade 
Commission. President Eisenhower’s failure 
to reappoint Mr. Mead immediately raises 
questions and doubts. 

The Federal Trade Commission is sup- 
posed to be bipartisan. It is supposed to 
have a membership representing a minority 
viewpoint. I am chairman of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. There recently came to 
my subcommittee the nomination of a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The individual nominated is sup- 
posed to be a Democrat. The position in 
question, like the one before you, is required, 
by law, to be filled by a member of the mi- 
nority party. Yet the individual nomi- 
nated—and I have nothing against him per- 
sonally—just as in the case of Mr. Kern— 
testified that he had been cleared for the 
nomination to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by the Republican National 
Committee. 

I remarked, in the course of the hearings 
I was conducting on this nomination, that 
I considered this a complete subversion of 
the principle of nonpartisanship. There is 
no nonpartisanship when a minority mem- 
ber has to be cleared by the national com- 
mittee of the majority party. 

I say this, of course, in no partisan spirit, 
but rather in a spirit of devotion to the law 
itself. I would address both Republican and 
Democratic Members of the Senate in the 
same way. I believe it would be just as 
wrong should a Democratic President be in 
office—and I hope one soon will be—to re- 
quire that a position, which under the law 
should go to a Republican, have the clear- 
ance of the Democratic National Committee. 
I suggest to the Republican Members of the 
Senate that they beware of setting this kind 
of precedent. 


Let us bear clearly in mind the meaning 
and the purpose of the legal requirement 
that no more than three members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, for instance, be 
members of the same party. The purpose 
is to insure minority representation on these 
Commissions. Not minority representation 
in theory, but minority representation in 
fact. It does not satisfy the spirit of the 
law, in my judgment, to appoint, as a mi- 
nority member of such an independent 
agency as the Federal Trade Commission, an 
individual who, technically speaking, is a 
member of the minority party, or who is a 
member of a wing of the minority party 
which is indistinguishable in viewpoint 
from the majority party. That does not 
satisfy the spirit of this legal requirement. 
That is an evasion of the requirement, That 
does not insure the presence on these Com- 
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missions—and on this Commission—of a vig- 
ilant minority dedicated to the social and 
economic viewpoint of the minority party. 

It may satisfy the letter of the law if the 
individual concerned is a registered mem- 
ber of the minority party, or even if he 
simply asserts, beyond power of contradic- 
tion, that he is a member of the minority 
party. I do not believe it satisfies the spirit 
of the law. 

Turning now from the question of bipar- 
tisanship and minority representation to the 
question of what general viewpoint should 
be required of nominees to this all-important 
Commission, let me quote from an Official 
document—from the United States Govern- 
ment Organization Manual for 1954-55, is- 
sued by the National Archives and Records 
Service of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

I am going to quote from that publica- 
tion a significant excerpt, written by the 
Federal Trade Commission itself, represent- 
ing, I assume, the composite view of the 
Commission. This quotation defines the na- 
ture and purpose of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This is not my interpretation, but 
the official interpretation. 

“The basic objective of the Commission,” 
gays the United States Government Organi- 
gation Manual, “is the maintenance of free 
competitive enterprise as the keystone of the 
American economic system. Although the 
duties of the Commission are many and 
varied * * * the foundation of public pol- 
icy underlying all these duties is essentially 
the same: to prevent the free-enterprise 
system from being stifled or fettered by mo- 
nopoly or corrupted by unfair or deceptive 
trade practices. In brief, the Commission 
is charged with keeping competition both 
free and fair. * * * As an administrative 
agency acting quasi-judicially and quasi- 
legislatively, the Commission was established 
to deal with trade practices on a continuing 
and corrective basis.” 

These aren’t my words; they are the Com- 
mission’s words—the words of the United 
States Government Organization Manual. 
The Commission describes itself as a quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative agency. What 
is more important than having on such 
agency a true minority viewpoint—a 
properly critical and constructive opposition 
to the majority? 

On such a Commission, the differences 
in viewpoint naturally establish themselves 
on the basis of social and economic phi- 
losophy. Jim Mead represents as well as 
any man has ever represented, the social 
and economic philosophy of the Democratic 
Party as a whole, which I believe is the 
social and economic philosophy of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people— 
a@ social and economic philosophy written, in 
1914, into the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; and subsequently into the Clayton Act 
and many other acts through the years, the 
most important and climactic of which, in 
recent years, was the Robinson-Patman Act 
in 1936. 

Incidentally, I find it very-interesting that 
the United States Government Organiza- 
tion Manual of 1954-55, in listing the basic 
statutes under which the Federal Trade 
Commision operates, significantly omits di- 
rect mention of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
although the United States Government 
Organization Manual of 1952-53 does in- 
deed include reference to the Robinson- 
Patman Act among the basic charters of 
the Federal Trade Commission. I wonder 
whether we might have here a basis for sus- 
y 2cting—or at least raising the question— 
whether the Federal Trade Commission, 
under its present administration, would like 
to forget the existence of the Robinson- 
Patman Act—that basic bulwark of small 
business? 

Jim Mead is well aware of the existence 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. His record as 
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chairman and as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission refiects his awareness of 
the necessity of enforcing the law relating 
to price discrimination. 

All of us are well aware of the change in 
the tone and temper of the Federal Trade 
Commission since the change in national 
administration, and especially since the 
present chairman, Mr. Edward F. Howrey, 
took office. I would like to submit, for 
the record, Mr. Chairman, an article from 
the responsible publication Business Week, 
published by McGraw-Hill, issue of June 5, 
1954. This article is entitled “Republicans 
Reshape the FTC.” The highlights of the 
article, as printed in the heading, are as 
follows: 

“There is a new stress on proof of injury 
in cases involving curbs on competition.” 

“They're taking a fresh look at the law on 
mergers and price-fixing.” 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this article 
be read by the members of this committee 
before acting on this nomination, and ask 
that this article be incorporated in the rec- 
ord and be printed at the end of my re- 
marks. 

It is a fact that in the area of unfair price 
discriminations, the Commission has given 
such a broad interpretation to the Supreme 
Court decision in the Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana case, that the whole Robinson-Patman 
Act is in danger of emasculation. 

In recent hearings before Senator SPparRK- 
MAN’S Small Business Committee, it was tes- 
tified that due to this broad interpretation, 
the Commission now refuses even to initiate 
a@ case where the good-faith defense is assert- 
ed. 

I am a cosponsor, and I am sure some of 
the members of this committee are cospon- 
sors, of S. 11, a bill introduced by Senator 
KEFAUVER to restore to the Robinson-Patman 
Act the teeth that were removed by the 
Supreme Court “good-faith” decision in the 
Standard Oil case. 

The Federal Trade Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Jim Mead, favored this leg- 
islation. It is my understanding that to- 
day, the Federal Trade Commission, under 
its present administration, opposes this leg- 
islation. 

I believe, with all my heart, that the re- 
moval of Jim Mead from this commission, 
would eliminate a vital viewpoint, a view- 
point shared by at least 30 Members of the 
Senate, as witnessed by the number of spon- 
sors of S. 11. That viewpoint is a minority 
viewpoint today on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. To the extent that it is possible, 
I believe we should insist that the minority 
viewpoint be retained on the Commission. 

Chairman Howrey, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has endorsed the majority re- 
port of the Attorney-General’s National 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust Laws. As 
I interpret that report, it favors weaker 
anti-trust enforcement in practically every 
part of this field. Jim Mead does not sub- 
scribe to the Attorney-General’s report. 
He favors stronger enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. He has made some recommenda- 
tions pointed in this direction, reecommenda- 
tions which Senator HIL., of Alabama, in- 
serted textually into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on March 4. 

Jim Mead gained a justified reputation on 
the Commission as the leading champion of 
free enterprise and effective anti-trust legis- 
lation. Jim Mead was nota partisan. While 
he was chairman, attorneys were hired with- 
out regard to political affiliation, and, I am 
told, that many so hired were in fact Repub- 
licans. 

I am not a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, nor an 
expert in the complexities of the work of 
the Federal Trade Commission. I would 


commend to this committee, however, a read- 
ing of the opinions of Commissioner Mead 
in the Pillsbury Mills case, in the General 
Foods case, in the Metal Lath case, the Na- 
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tional Lead case, and the Book -of-the-Month 
Club case. I would ask that these opinion, 

s 
of Commissioner Mead be placed in the ree. 
ord of these hearings at the end of my re. 
marks. As I said, I do not know all the leg, 
implications of these cases. I have chosen 
them as representative of Commissioner 
Mead’s consistent record in favor of the pub- 
lic interest. 

In a period characterized by almost daily 
mergers, a growing trend toward monopoly 
and a growing threat to competitive free en, 
terprise and to small business, I think jt 
terribly important that there be retaineg 
on the Federal Trade Commission a clear 
strong voice speaking for what some of Us 
believe to be the public interest. I thin, 
the two minority places on the Commissioy 
should be filled by men who represent the 
social and economic viewpoint so ably ex. 
pounded by Jim Mead. 

I have been told, Mr. Chairman, that since 
the Federal Trade Commission was reor. 
ganized by Chairman Howrey 1 year ago, the 
Commission has not initiated a single new 
action against mergers. Now I am not 
against all mergers—some of them may be 
justified. But we are facing a trend—a 
sweeping tide of mergers, which, compositely, 
in my judgment, threaten our system of {ree 
competitive enterprise and undermine our 
national economic health. 

I feel that with this trend in full swing, we 
cannot safely endure the loss of even one 
such individual as Jim Mead from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

I would like to interpose at this point that 
Jim Mead is not the only loss we are threat- 
ened with. There is another Commission 
which is within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee—the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. There is a member of that Com- 
mission who, like Jim Mead, has valiantly, 
tirelessly, and zealously fought for the pub- 
lic interest against monopoly and against 
undue concentration of control over our 
communications in the hands of any one 
group or class of persons. I refer to Miss 
Frieda Hennock. It so happens that Miss 
Hennock is also a constituent of mine. Just 
as I regret the President’s failure to reap- 
point Jim Mead, I regret the President's fail- 
ure to reappoint Frieda Hennock. 

The pattern is all too clear. It is a dan- 
gerous pattern, seeking to eliminate from 
these independent Commissions and 
agencies, effective and constructive minority 
viewpoints. This pattern forms one of the 
bases of my opposition to Mr. Kern's nom!- 
nation. 

While I do not think that Mr. Kern has ll 
the necessary qualifications from my point 
of view, he might indeed turn out eventually 
to be an able representative and exponent of 
my viewpoint. But there is no basis for any 
such prediction on the record. Hence, 1 40 
not think that I, as a Member of the Senate, 
am justified in taking a chance by voting 
to confirm Mr. Kern to replace Jim Mead 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is another 
question raised by Mr. Kern’s appointment 
which disturbs me greatly. Let us assume 
for the moment, that Mr. Kern woula tu 
out to be a vigilant advocate of the liberal 
viewpoint on the Federa] Trade Commissi0). 
There is still a hitch. About a year 429 
Chairman Howrey promoted Mr. Kern to be 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of Litigavon 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

In that position, Mr. Kern’s duties includ 
ed the prosecution or supervision 0! the 
prosecution of many cases initiated by ‘° 
Federal Trade Commission under its basi¢ 
statutes. I have been advised by compete) 
legal counsel—as I said, I am not a lawye!~ 
that under section 5-C of the Administra 
tive Procedures Act, Mr. Kern would be dis- 
qualified from participating as a member 0! 
the Commission in the consideration 0! cases 
with which he had a connection as Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of Litigation au!"s 
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the past year. Actually, I am informed all 
neioated cases before the Federal Trade Com- 
a issi » during the past year came under Mr. 
Kern's purview. 

If my information and legal advice are 
correct, Mr. Kern will be disqualified from 
participating at all—for some years to come— 
on many, if not most, of the cases coming 
pefore the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission already has 
a chairman, Mr. Howrey, who I understand 
has disqualified himself from sitting on 
many of the cases because, as a private at- 
torney. he appeared before the Federal Trade 
Commission in behalf of many of the busi- 
ness interests which are currently involved 


in FTC proceedings. 
Now here it is proposed to appoint another 
member of the Federal Trade Commission 


who will likewise be disqualified from par- 
ticipating in the decisions of the Commis- 
1. We would have, as a result, in most 
cases a three-member Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, I am not an ex- 
pert on these matters. I am not qualified 
to give expert testimony. I am merely re- 
peating what I have been told. Therefore, I 
would strongly suggest and urge that this 
committee hear Mr. Stephen Spingarn, a 


sion 


former member of the Commission, and a 
qualified and expert attorney-at-law. I urge 
vou, Mr. Chairman, to call Mr. Spingarn to 
testify on this point before this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the sum total of my 


testimony. I have come here before you 
because I feel strongly that it will be most 
unwise to approve Mr. Kern’s nomination, 
and that President Eisenhower, on the basis 
of the record of these hearings, should be 
given a chance to reconsider his decision in 
replacing Mr. Mead. 

I hope he will continue to avail himself 
of the services of Mr. Kern in his present 
position, and will send to the Senate for 
reappointment, the name of James M. Mead, 
of Buffalo, 





New Comity on View in the Trade 
Extender Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
| IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most important legisla- 
live acts of this year was the passage 
of the measure extending the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. This meas- 
ure, designed to lay down a long-range 
trade program for the benefit of our 
country, has been the subject of consid- 
erable discussion pro and con. 

The Baltimore Sun of this morning 
carried a very well-balanced editorial 
on the whole issue, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
| There being no objection, the editorial 

Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New Comiry on VIEW IN THE 'TRADE EXTENDER 

BIL. 

. we _ Congress extended the Reciprocal 
bate Act for 3 years—up to 
in aes a interval. In 1951 the exten- 
aiae a - 2 years. In 1953 it was for 1 
id Chee or 1 year again in 1954. Now 

s chetaee ree dropped back to the older 
1958, “ / 9 years with an extension to 

1S In itself, with its suggestion that 
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a period of questioning, even of doubt, of 
the foreign trade policy is at an end, is a 
good thing about the new extender act. 

But there are other good things in this 
newest extension of the 21-year-old policy of 
promoting world trade. The extender act 
offers new suggestions of congressional trust 
in the President’s discretion on trade mat- 
ters. Look, for instance, at amendment No. 
29, as passed in the Senate and accepted 
by the House. In this amendment Congress 
rejects proposals that it limit the import of 
a whole list of special commodities and tosses 
the problem to the President to work out as 
he and his advisers see fit. 

The legislative history of amendment 29 
enhances the flavor of this congressional 
delegation of power. During the hearings on 
the extended bill a variety of special in- 
terests descended on the committees. All in- 
sisted that ruination faced them from for- 
eign competition with the commodities they 
manufactured. All wanted special protec- 
tion. Congress swept all these protestations 
aside by empowering the President to ex- 
clude commodities—when in his judgment 
their import threatened national security. 

Obviously the commodity groups will put 
the Executive under dreadful pressure to 
favor their special claims. Many a weird and 
tenuous argument will be urged to relate the 
most unlikely items to the national defense. 
A weak, a venal, or a high-tariff President 
might use amendment 29 as a charter of 
protectionism. 

Vigilance on this point will be in order, 
but there is no reason to assume in advance 
that President Eisenhower will fall into gen- 
eral error. And certainly the congressional 
refusal to cripple the act by writing in in- 
dividual commodity quotas is a defeat for 
protectionism. True, there are flaws else- 
where in the extender act that to some ex- 
tent balance its good points. Also Executive 
use of discretionary power has not always 
been wise in the past. But amendment 29 
does testify to a new comity between Con- 
gress and the Executive. And this at a time 
when lack of comity has been a continuing 
problem in operating our somewhat cum- 
brous Constitution. 





Obligations of the College Graduate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, many industrialists are be- 
coming greatly interested in the small 
colleges of our country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an address delivered 
at the commencement exercises at Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va., by Ernest 
T. Weir, chairman of National Steel 
Corp., may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 

I deeply appreciate the honor that I re- 
ceive here today and I appreciate it all the 
more because it comes from an institution 
so long familiar and so close to home as 
Bethany College. 

A commencement is always a stimulating 
occasion. I am sure that for many of the 
older members of this audience it is a mo- 
ment of comparison—as it is for me. We 
look back to the time when we were at the 
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age of these young graduates today; remem- 
ber how the world looked to us then and 
recall the unexpected twists and turns that 
life has taken since. 

It is intriguing for us to speculate on the 
nature of the world in which you graduates 
will lead your future lives—a world which 
will shape your lives and which your lives 
will help to shape. And it is comforting to 
know that whatever its problems, each gen- 
eration seems to develop the capacity to meet 
them and work them out. 

In times past, commencement speakers 
felt called upon to assure the graduate that 
opoprtunity, although it might seem elusive 
at the moment, was always present and could 
be found if the graduate would only look 
for it hard and earnestly enough. 

I understand there is no need for such 
assurance today; that the situation has been 
reversed. In 1955, opportunity is seeking 
the graduate. Throughout the country, col- 
leges report an average of 2 to 5 positions 
available to each graduate. The principal 
emphasis, of course, is on people with tech- 
nical training but there is also a developing 
demand for graduates with general education 
degrees. I am told that is the situation here 
at Bethany. 

It is true that the present situation is a 
bit out of the ordinary. We are in a period 
of good business with high level employ- 
ment and the supply of college graduates 
available for civilian jobs is reduced by mili- 
tary service requirements. 

In my opinion, however, the present de- 
mand for the trained person is not a tempo- 
rary thing by any means. I am sure it will 
be permanent and increase as time goes on. 
And the need for higher training and a 
greater degree of skill will apply not only 
to college graduates but to workers at all 
levels in all kinds of activity. 

Your big problem will be not to find jobs, 
but to meet the obligations of the jobs you 
will be required to do. And America as a 
whole will have the same problem. There 
will be ups and downs in the business cycle, 
of course. But, as a long-range trend, the 
main problem is not going to be unemploy- 
ment—not finding work for people to do— 
but finding ways which will enable the num- 
ber of people available for work to supply 
the needs of the future pattern of American 
life that is now plainly indicated. 

The present situation makes it seem in- 
credible that at about the time this grad- 
uating class was in kindergarten, there was 
very strong support in this country for the 
theory of the mature economy. The advo- 
cates of this theory in the 1930’s included 
powerful figures in Government and many 
influential persons outside of it. Prepos- 
terous as it sounds, they preached that Amer- 
ica had reached the end of its economic de- 
velopment and that in the future national 
policy should be directed toward dividing on 
an equitable basis the limited amount of 
employment, goods, and services that would 
be available. 

We do not often hear the mature econ- 
omy mentioned by name any more. But this 
philosophy of scarcity and of doubt in the 
future of our country—born out of the de- 
pression is still with us. From it come pres- 
sures to reduce the scope of individual enter- 
prise and to expand the power and activ- 
ity of government. It manifests itself in 
gloomy predictions—based on an entirely 
unjustified fear—that we will have deep and 
recurring depressions in. the United States 
if spending for defense purposes is ever elim- 
inated or even substantially reduced. It 
reveals itself in a willingness to sacrifice 
progress for security. It expresses itself in 
the apprehension shown by some reactions 
to that new word, “automation,” which I 
shall discuss presently. 

For a good many years now, many of the 
basic things this country once took for 
granted have been under challenge. It is 
likely that the challenge will continue. Un- 
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der this condition, it is more vital than ever 
for a thinking person to have his own phi- 
losophy and to know precisely what it is 
and why he holds it. Your economic phi- 
losophy is an important part of your total 
philosophy. I strongly recommend that 
now—as you enter your adult life—you base 
your economic philosophy not on convictions 
growing out of negative and destructive con- 
cepts such as that of the mature economy, 
but on the positive and constructive convic- 
tion that America is dynamic. 

I am sure that a career built on this foun- 
dation will bring you a much higher personal 
satisfaction and reward and be of much 
greater benefit to society. And it will be in 
harmony with the facts of life. 

In order to doubt America’s capacity for 
progress, it seems to me that an individual 
must ignore the entire record of our coun- 
try in the past and blind himself to the 
plain evidence that this record not only can 
and will but must continue in the future. 

Let us consider two of the most basic parts 
of that evidence. The first is growth of 
population. The second is increase in pro- 
ductivity. Present population is about 165 
million. On the basis of conservative esti- 
mate, this population will grow by 1975— 
20 years from now—to 220 million, and by 
the year 2000—only 45 years from now—to 
at least 300 million. 

Think of the implications of this. Let me 
illustrate by reference to my own industry. 
The present per capita consumption of steel 
is about 1,400 pounds per year. To have ex- 
actly this same amount of steel available 
to the American people in the year 2000, the 
steel industry must by that time have added 
85 million tons of steelmaking capacity to 
the 125 million tons it has today. And, ac- 
tually, in my opinion it will be at least 100 
million tons—reaching a total of 225 million 
tons. We also must find the iron ore, coal, 
and other raw materials to supply those 
facilities. 

In addition, as time goes on, the industry 
will have to replace all of its present facili- 
ties which, as I have said, have a total 
capacity of 125 million tons per year. It is 
estimated that these facilities have an aver- 
age useful life of 35 years. In other words, 
between now and the year 2000, it will be 
necessary to replace all existing facilities 
about 1% times. 

I believe it is obvious that all of this adds 
up to a tremendous investment of money, 
tremendous employment, and a tremendous 
collateral economic activity. And remember 
that this is based only on the present per 
capita consumption of steel. 

Now, of course, that will increase. In the 
steel industry, the long-term record has been 
one of constant increase in the per capita 
consumption of steel. I will not impose 
more figures on you. To confirm that fact 
for yourself, just think for a moment of all 
the things in and about your own home 
that are made of steel today which only a 
few years ago were not made of steel or not 
made at all. What applies to steel, applies 
to other industries. For instance, there is 
5 times as much electric power generated 
now as there was 20 years ago. That is a 
significant fact in itself and becomes more 
significant when you think of the reasons 
for that increase. To take a longer view, in 
the past century population has increased 
roughly 7 times—but production—and there- 
fore, consimption—has increased 25 times. 

Is there anyone who can logically or rea- 
sonably maintain that this trend will not 
continue in the future? On the basis of a 
lifetime spent in producing for it and sell- 
ing to it, I tell you that there just is no 
saturation point to the needs and wants of 
the American public. Nor can I foresee the 
time when there will be or should be. 


The reason that production in the United 
States has grown at a faster rate than popu- 
lation is that we have had a constant in- 
crease in productivity. The explanation for 
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that increase is contained in this simple com- 
parison: One hundred years ago, 96 percent 
of the work was done by men and animals 
and only 6 percent by machines. Today, the 
situation is almost exactly reversed—ma- 
chines now do 96 percent of the work. In 
the process, as I mentioned, production has 
increased by 25 times against a population 
growth of 7 times. And the unmatched 
American standard of living is due to the 
fact that America has not only succeeded in 
producing prodigiously but also in accom- 
plishing the most widespread sharing of 
progress by an entire population in all his- 
tory. 

Now if the improvement in American 
standards is to continue then the rise in 
productivity must likewise continue. And 
that means that we must not only make 
machines do more of our work but to an 
even greater extent than they do today. 

Why? Because all signs point to a condi- 
tion in which there will be a smaller propor- 
tion of active workers in the population 
than there is today. At one end of the popu- 
lation spectrum, young people will stay in 
school longer than they do now; at the other 
end, workers will retire at an earlier age and 
live longer after retirement. The larger 
number of schools will require a larger num- 
ber of teachers and other personnel who, 
naturally, will not be available for produc- 
tion. Greater emphasis on health will re- 
quire more hospital and medical institutions 
and, therefore, more personnel. Expansion 
of cultural activity will have the same effect. 
Greater leisure will require a larger number 
of persons in service occupations. Again 
with the same effect. In short, the need 
will be to get a much larger volume of pro- 
duction in all lines of business and industry 
with a work force that will be smaller than 
now both in proportion to total population 
and to units of product. 

How will this be done? Simply by exten- 
sion of the technological progress that has 
teen underway since the industrial revolu- 
tion. In my time, I have seen machines 
eliminate most of the laborious, unpleasant 
and unsafe jobs in the steel industry while 
they made it possible to increase the volume 
of production, to improve quality, to hold 
down costs, to raise wages and to reduce 
hours of work. Now we must develop ma- 
chines that require even fewer men to main- 
tain and tend them. 

This, of course, brings up that word 
“automation,” which so many people seem 
to fear. Incidentally, credit for coining that 
word is given to Mr. Del S. Harder, of the 
Ford Motor Co., a close personal friend of 
your president, Dr. Gresham, and also, I am 
proud to say, of mine. Mr. Harder and 
others assign precise technical meanings to 
the word and in those meanings it repre- 
sents something new. In principle, however, 
it is not new. The purpose of the man who 
first discovered and applied the wheel was 
to get more work done with less human 
time and effort. “Automation” has the self- 
same purpose, and that purpose is to give 
the machine any job that the machine can 
do better and more economically than a 
human being. 

In some cases there will be temporary dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted; some shifting 
from job to job and from industry to indus- 
try; some need for the reeducation and re- 
training of workers; some other problems. 
But the long-range result of technological 
change has always been more jobs and better 
jobs, not fewer jobs, and more production, 
not less production. That is the result we 
can count on in the future. 

And, naturally, this change is not going 
to come all at once. There will be no point 
in time in which everybody will say we have 
now left the age of the man-tended machine 
and have entered the age of “automation”— 
any more than we can say that, at some 
point in the past, we left the age of crafts 
and entered the age af the machine. In 
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fact, many of the crafts are still with us and 
probably will continue to be. 

The changes will come gradually, little by 
little, here and there, in various flelds—just 
as they have come in the past. But they 
are now underway and they profoundly affect 
the working world you are about to ente; 
and in which you will spend your futur. 
years. Be aware of this movement. See ; 
in broad outline. Be prepared for change, 
Be prepared to meet the problems you wij 
be called upon to help solve as a result of 
it—problems both technical and human, 

So far, I have talked only about the Uniteq 
States. But this movement is by no mean: 
limited to the United States. It is present 
everywhere in the world and for the same 
reason as here—the pressure of rank-and. 
file peoples in all countries for better living 
conditions than they have had in the past, 

This is an entirely new development and 
its importance cannot be overemphasized, 
Until recent years, many parts of the world 
were outside of the main stream of modern 
progress. Hundreds of millions of people 
literally knew nothing about it. They lived 
as their forebears had lived for generations 
and even centuries and were resigned to 
that kind of life. That is now changing, 
There is not a part of the world so remote 
that its people do not feel to some extent 
the effects of advanced civilization. They 
know now that there are better ways of 
living. They want them, are determined to 
have them and, in my opinion, will gradually 
get them. 

This does not mean that they want to 
leap overnight to our kind of life or, in 
fact, that they want our kind of life at all. 
What they want is to improve their kind 
of life. They want improvement to accord 
with their history, traditions, culture, and 
form of society—not ours. And a degree of 
improvement that might seem very slight 
to us would appear very great to them. 

Make no mistake about it. The world’s 
people are on the march to better times. 
Our country must be alert to this move- 
ment and its meaning. Because of geo- 
graphic location and its large degree of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, the United States has 
had less contact and less intimate contact 
with the world at large than other prin- 
cipal nations. As a result, our attitude has 
been insular. We tend to feel that al! other 
peoples think—or at least, should think—- 
as we do. We do not really know other 
peoples and in the broadest sense, do no 
“talk their language.” 

In the world that is developing, it will 
be of utmost importance that we understand 
other peoples much better and that we wy 
to make them understand us much better. 
As never before, this mutual understanding 
is going to be vital to the position of the 
United States in world affairs. Its develop- 
ment must not be left to public officials 
alone. The American people must share 10 
it. And it is something to which persons 
with the advantage of higher education have 
a special obligation to contribute. With the 
right attitudes and actions on the part o 
the more advanced nations, the universél 
demand of the world’s peoples for bette! 
living can become one of the most potet 
influences in all history toward the building 
of a peaceful and progressive world ordet. 

By this time, you have probably gathered 
the impression that I am quite optimist’ 
about your future prospects and the future 
in general. And you are right. I have 00) 
one question, one reservation. They are 
summed up in the single word—war. 

The paramount question of our time is— 
can we avoid war? Without doubt, it 's whe 
most fateful question that has ever © 
fronted mankind. It is still in the balance 
Certainly if the answer were left to the peop.e 
of the world—and I mean all the peop 
Communist as well as non-Communist~ 
there would be peace. If there is war a 
result only from unnecessary and (Wo 
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plunders of leadership in the world’s prin- 
cipal ¢ yuntries. 

The plain fact is that war has become 
ly outmoded as an instrument of 
international policy. And this is what the 
people sense. From earliest history, when 
nations disagreed and diplomacy failed to 
pring a settlement, war was the instrument 
of final decision—decision by force. But 
since the objectives of war, the machinery, 
and personnel of war, and the areas of con- 
flict were usually limited, there appeared to 
pe some rational relationship between the 
cost of war and its purpose. 

Beginning with World War I, however, the 
very technological development which con- 
tributed so enormously to the purposes of 
peacetime life made an equally powerful but 
thoroughly malignant contribution to the 
nature of war. The limits of war were raised 
and widened to new dimensions. These di- 
were further expanded in World 


complete 


mensions 


War II. Now—-with the addition of nuclear 
energy—the dimensions of war have passed 
beyond the bounds of human imagination. 
It is an instrument in human hands so de- 


structive that it is beyond human control. 


There is not a living soul who can tell you 
if world war III should start, when, where, 
or how it will end. 

Wars have never been started by peoples 


but by leaders. And in many cases leaders 
have started wars for reasons of their own 
rather than for any true national purposes, 
But no leader has ever started a war unless 
he felt sure he would win, that he would ben- 
efit, and that the victory would be worth 


far more than its cost. No leader could ever 
feel less sure of any of those things than 
he can today. On the contrary, he can be 
sure only that—win or lose—war will bring 
down unthinkable destruction on his coun- 
try and with it destruction of himself and 
anything he hoped to gain. .That, in itself, 
is a strong deterrent to war. 

By any sane standard of judgment, wur is 
an instrument that is Just no longer avail- 
able to nations. The people know it, and 





I believe that the leaders know it, too. The 
difficulty is that for all time war has existed 
as the final means for resolving conflicts be- 
tween nations. The possibility of resort to 
war, therefore, has been an essential part of 
the structure of international relations. The 
problem is to build a new structure with this 
part removed. It is a problem which will 
tax man’s inventive power to the full. In 
the meantime, the leaders of government 
must continue to deal with each other in a 
world in which war has become outmoded. 
The trouble is that the dealing is still by 
methods and conventions which include war 
as the final instrument of decision. And 


these old-fashioned methods may cause 
somebody to blunder into the new-fash- 
loned war that nobody wants and everybody 
se ids. That is the danger we live under 
oday 

It is a rea) danger. But during the past 
year I have become more optimistic about 
the prospects for peace. Again the reasons 
stem from attitude of the 
World's peoples. Visitors behind the Iron 
Curtain—objective and competent observ- 
ers—report an insistent demand for better 
living by the people there and, coupled with 
it, an absolute fear and hatred of war—an 
active demand for peace. They find not a 
vestige of the war psychology without which 


een nt leaders do not dare to initiate 
ar, 


the universai 


a ce urse, the same situation is found in 
estern Europe. I was in England when 
Winston Churchill first proposed the four- 
Power meeting “at the summit.” I saw the 


re enthusiasm with which the pro- 
sa was 


received. That sentiment has 
amunend Since then. It amounts to a peace 
oe &y—which is not merely the absence 


rp ychology, but an active insistence 
positive steps be taken to bring peace. 
“eve it is because of the people’s pres- 


that 


)e 
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sure that the meeting “at the summit” is 
finally being held. And I believe that in 
Europe it provides the political foundation 
on which the leaders of government can 
build peace, although the building of that 
edifice may prove extremely difficult and tax 
our patience to the utmost. 

At this point I want to emphasize one 
thing just as strongly as I can. Whenever 
it is suggested that the United States meet 
with Russia to discuss ways and means of 
relaxing tension and establishing peace, there 
are people in our country who immediately 
come forward to brand any such procedure 
as “appeasement.’’ These people have noth- 
ing constructive of their own to offer. Their 
position boils down to maintaining the same 
kind of repressive and antagonistic interna- 
tional relations that we have had—and to 
continue a race with Russia in the building 
of armament. If followed, that position 
would lead inevitably to war. The only sure 
road to peace is mutual agreement, which, 
if we are ably represented—and we are— 
definitely does not mean appeasement. 


I believe it is the obligation of all thinking 
Americans to help develop a peace psychology 
in our own country which will provide here 
a solid political foundation on which our 
own leaders can work for peace. Unques- 
tionably, it is the biggest, and most impor- 
tant thing that any of us can do today for 
it can be the pivotal point which will turn 
the world from the terrible danger of un- 
imaginable desolation to a future with the 
brightest promise in all history. 

You graduates who are here today, and 
your fellow graduates throughout the coun- 
try, bear a very special responsibility. You 
are members of the minority of your genera- 
tion who have had the special privilege of 
higher education. Of course, you are fully 
entitled to use that privilege to your own 
best advantage. But along with the privilege 
you bear the obligation to use the knowledge 
you have acquired and the ability to apply 
it for the larger benefit of your community, 
your country and humanity as a whole. Not 
in big and dramatic ways, but with the 
means at hand to all of us. 

Please do not think that what you do as 
an individual cannot amount to much. Your 
hometown is made up of individuals; your 
country is made up of individuals; the whole 
world is made up of individuals. The indi- 
vidual is the common denominator. What 
happens in life is the work of the individual. 
And the person who knows this has the 
strength of 10 who do not. Be one of those 
who know. 

I congratulate you on your graduation 
and wish to each of you a successful and 
happy life in all respects. And in conclu- 
sion, I wish to congratulate some other very 
important people in this audience * * * the 
mothers and fathers of these graduates. It 
is your day quite as much as it is the day 
of your sons and daughters. To you, the 
diplomas awarded here represent the happy 
culmination of the plans, the dreams, and 
perhaps the sacrifices of many years. And I 
know that to you, this day is its own best 
reward. Again, I congratulate you and I 
compliment you. 





Guaranteed Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there was published a very 
informative and _ interesting article, 
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written by James Marlow, and entitled 
“Guaranteed Wages—Relation to Un- 
employment Insurance Is Explained.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


GUARANTEED WAGES—RELATION TO UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE Is EXPLAINED 
(By James Marlow) 

WASHINGTON.—Guaranteed wages and un- 
employment insurance are not the same. 
They were pulled closer together by the auto 
workers’ efforts to wring some kind of wage 
guaranty from the auto industry. 

This is the main difference: 

1. Unemployment insurance (hereafter 
called UI) is money which a State gives a 
worker—for a limited time and in limited 
amounts—when he loses his regular job. 

2. The kind of guaranteed wage now in the 
news is money given by an employer—for a 
limited time and in limited amounts—when 
a worker is laid off. 

This is what the CIO United Auto Workers’ 
Union had in mind when it got its first guar- 
anteed wage contract—from Ford—and went 
on to tackle General Motors: 

That the guaranteed wage, when added to 
the UI which a laid-off worker would collect, 
would give him a figure closer to his regular 
pay than he would get from the UI alone. 

Now it’s up to the States to decide whether 
they’ll give UI to a man collecting money 
from his employer. Some States don’t per- 
mit that now. 

Unemployment insurance— 

All States, plus the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii pay UI. Where does the 
money come from? From a tax on employers’ 
payrolls. In most States, workers pay noth- 
ing. 

What an unemployed worker gets, and how 
long he get it, depends on the State where 
he lives. All States have minimum and 
maximum payments. But the amounts vary 
and so does the length of time each State 
gives these benefits. 

The UI payments have been averaging 
around $25 a week. Some States pay for no 
more than 16 weeks, some for as many as 26. 
The payments are not intended to give a 
worker what he got on his old job but to 
help him till he gets another. 

Before he can collect UI payments, a worker 
generaliy must meet requirements like these: 
Almost all States require him to wait a week, 
without pay, before he starts collecting; he 
must be willing to take another job if it’s 
suitable; he may be penalized, or get no 
money at all, if he’s been fired for mis- 
conduct. 

These workers are not covered by the UI 
system: Farm workers, domestic servants, 
employees of nonprofit institutions, State 
employees. 

Almost 36 million other workers are cov- 
ered if they lose their jobs. In afew months, 
by recent law, all employers with four or 
more employees must pay the UI tax on their 
payroll. That tax is 3 percent. But em- 
ployers who have kept their workers in steady 
employment year after year pay less. 

The guaranteed wage— 

It is of two kinds: 

1. For years some companies—like Nunn- 
Bush, Hormel, Procter & Gamble—have had 
guaranteed wage plans assuring their em- 
ployees steady work or income. This is not 
the Ford type and is not linked to unem- 
ployment insurance. 

2. The Ford agreement—the first for the 
auto industry—and now the General Motors 
agreement, are tied directly in with UI pay- 
ments. This is how it works: 

A man is laid off for lack of work. He 
can get up to $25 a week—many will get 
less—for as much as 26 weeks. How much 
he gets, up to $25, and how long he gets it 
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depend on how long he worked for Ford and 
how much he earned weekly. 

This company payment, when added to 
the UI payment he gets from the State, can, 
but won’t necessarily, add up to 65 percent 
of his base take-home pay—that is, the pay 
he has left after Federal income tax has 
been deducted from it. 

And that guaranty of 65 percent of take- 
home pay is only for 4 weeks. For the next 
22 weeks the guaranty is for no more than 
60 percent. So even the combined Ford-UI 
payment will not give a jobless worker what 
he had earned regularly. 

As a simplified example of how it works 
out, take a Ford employee laid off in a State 
which gives UI pay for 26 weeks but a maxi- 
mum of only $30: 

Take-home pay, $90; 65 percent of that, 
$58.50; first 4 weeks, $30 from State and 
guaranteed maximum of $25 from Ford; to- 
tal, $55, or $3.50 less than that 65 percent 
($58.50) of his $90 take-home pay. 

For the next 22 weeks, since he’d be en- 
titled to no more than 60 percent ($54) 
of his $90 take-home pay, Smith would get 
$30 from State, $24 from Ford. 

The Ford guaranteed-wage plan will not 
start before June 1, 1956, and will end alto- 
gether if States where 67 percent of Ford 
employees work don’t agree to let laid-off 
workers collect unemployment insurance in 
addition to the pay from Ford. The dead- 
line for State approval is June 1, 1957. 


A Distinguished Lawyer’s Comment on the 
Supreme Court School Segregation 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school segregation cases and 
the so-called decree which followed, do 
violence to our system of jurisprudence. 
The Court’s action which ignored legal 
precedents in favor of sociological theo- 
ries has outraged and confounded many 
competent legal authorities, who recog- 
nize the danger of permittng the Court 
to usurp the functions of the legislative 
branch. 


Mr. Speaker, one of Mississippi’s most 
brilliant and experienced lawyers, Hon. 
Hugh V. Wall, of Brookhaven, released 
a statement to the press following this 
action which, I am sure, reflects the 
thinking of a great segment of our peo- 
ple as well as the bar. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I am including the text of Mr. 
Wall’s statement: 

The order of the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered yesterday, May 31, 
1955, as reported in the Times-Picayune on 
page 8, is the only order that it could have 
rendered. All persons who understand the 
Constitution of the United States know that 
the only order that the Court could render 
was to reverse the cases with direction to 
the trial courts to carry out by the lower 
courts’ orders the Supreme Court decision 
rendered on May 17, 1954. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is political and I think that 
is what the people believe and the order that 
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was rendered yesterday, May 31, is nothing 
more nor less than a continuation of the 
psychological essay that was written by the 
Court on May 17, 1954. It reversed and re- 
manded the cases before it with directions 
to the lower court to proceed with the trial 
of these cases agreeable to the Supreme 
Court’s decision, but the Court failed to add 
to that opinion “if you can.” It is my opin- 
ion that the Supreme Court should have 
said to the lower court: “Enter an order 
if you can,” and in view of the fact that they 
did not do that I repeat what I have said 
before, no court can enter an order in these 
cases that can be enforced without changing 
the form of our Government. The Consti- 
tution will have to be amended and eliminate 
article X before the Supreme Court of the 
United States would have jurisdiction over 
schools. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has a lot to learn, especially in school 
matters. Schools are not run by courts un- 
der our system of Government. Schools are 
run by the State legislatures, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has nothing 
on earth to do with it, and the only way 
that the schools in the United States can be 
desegregated is by an act of the State leg- 
islatures. 

After careful study it is my opinion that 
the Supreme Court is not dumb and after 
rendering that political decision they have 
realized the people are not going to accept 
it, especially in the South, and they have 
done just as I believed from the beginning 
they would do and that was to alibi and 
shift the writing of the order to the lower 
courts. The Supreme Court knew it could 
not write an order that could be enforced and 
they have assigned to the lower courts that 
which they could not do themselves and 
they knew that the lower courts could not 
write any such order that could be enforced. 

It is my opinion that none of the legis- 
latures in the States are going to volun- 
tarily accept the dictatorial opinion that was 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in these cases, and it is my opinion 
that unless the State legislatures do volun- 
tarily accept that opinion they cannot be 
made to do it and the opinion is nothing 
more nor less than a scrap of paper. The 
Communists and some innocent people have 
taken advantage of this asinine opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and undertaken to create by propaganda 
public sentiment in an effort to force the 
State legislatures to adopt the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is my opinion that the people are wak- 
ing up now to what is behind that decision 
and as time goes by the people will learn 
more and the State legislatures throughout 
the United States will resent the dictatorial 
interference by the Supreme Court of the 
United States with the powers and rights 
and the responsibilities of the State legis- 
latures. We are not going to abolish article X 
of the Constitution of the United States 
without a fight. That article provides that 
the people reserve all of the powers not 
delegated to the United States Government. 
We did not delegate any such power to the 
Supreme Court of the United States as it 
has arrogantly assumed in these segrega- 
tion cases and public officers who are ex- 
pressing that they feared a worse decision 
than was rendered yesterday, May 31, are 
again misleading the Negroes and doing a dis- 
service to the people. What we need is cour- 
age and what we need to say is that we do 
not fear the Supreme Court of the United 
States in these cases, and we do not need 
to say that we are not defying the decision. 
What we need our public officers to say is 
that we have no fear of that decision and 
we will defy it because the Supreme Court 
went clear out of its jurisdiction and ren- 
dered a political opinion and undertook to 
usurp the powers of the legislative branch 
of this Government. Insofar as Mississippi 
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is concerned it is my opinion that we have 
already ignored that decision and we ar, 
going to continue to ignore it, and insofa; 
as mixing the races in our public schools 
in Mississippi, that is not going to be done 
now and in my opinion it will never be dong 
and I realize that the word “never” is a long 
time. I know it will not be done as jon, 
as the white people of Mississippi have the 
spirit of their fathers. All this sickly, sop. 
sister stuff going the rounds about it being 
based on brotherly love and Christianity 4 
hocus-pocus. 


Address by Justice Carlton Mobley, Asso. 
ciate Justice, Supreme Court of Geor. 
gia, Before the Georgia Bar Associa. 
tion, Augusta, Ga., May 28, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 28, 1955, the Georgia Bar Asso- 
ctation was holding its annual meeting 
in Augusta, Ga. 

The retiring president of the associa- 
tion was Congressman JoHN J. Ftynr, 
Jr., our able and popular colleague in 
pleted a 1-year term as president of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Geor- 
gia. Congressman FLYNT has just com- 
pleted a l-year term a president of the 
association, and under his able leader- 
ship it experienced a very successful 
year. 

Congressman FLYNT was succeeded as 
president of the association by Hon. 
Henry L. Bowden, of Atlanta, an out- 
standing lawyer and one of the most able 
members of the Georgia bar. 

The association heard an address on 
May 28, by Justice Carlton Mobley, an 
associate justice of the Supreme Couwt 
of Georgia. Justice Mobley is a distin- 
guished Georgian, having served at one 
time as a Member of Congress from 
Georgia. For many years he practiced 
law in Macon, Ga., where he had a large 
and remunerative practice. Since he has 
been a member of our supreme court, 
Justice Mobley has demonstrated that 
he possesses rare judicial ability. He 1s 
a sound thinker, not only in the field of 
law, but upon public questions generally. 

In his address to the Georgia Bar A‘ 
sociation, Justice Mobley dealt with 4 
subject of great current interest to the 
American people. He handled his sub- 
ject, “treaty lawmaking,” in a masterful 
manner. His address is one which (e- 
serves careful thought and study, and it 
is with pleasure that I insert it here- 
with: 

The lawyers of this country have a pect 
liar responsibility of leadership in matters 
of government. Our people look to the legal 
profession to lead the way in preserving the 
Constitution and in safeguarding their free- 
doms thereunder. Our profession has, as 
a whole, from the founding of our Govern- 
ment, proudly shouldered and carried thst 
responsibility and has helped make and keep 
this a free country. Largely through the 
efforts of the lawyers, was the effort of Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt to stack the Supreme Court 
of the United States a few years ago defeated. 
The American Bar Association is now em- 
parked upon an equally important mission, 
to wit, to amend the Constitution of the 
United States to prevent doing by treaty and 
Executive agreements with foreign govern- 
ments what cannot be done under the Con- 
j on. 
a E. Holman of the Seattle bar, recent- 
ly president of the American Bar Association, 
has spearheaded the drive of the American 
Bar Association for the adoption of the 
amendment. In addressing the Utah bar, 
he made a statement, which I want to repeat 
to you today, as I feel it is appropriate to 
this occasion. “Many of you today may have 
some doubt as to whether a discussion of 
treaty law-making is relevant to the pur- 
poses and objects of the organized bar and 
of interest to its members. The average 
practicing lawyer has assumed that domestic 
or local law in an American jurisdiction is 
made up of certain remnants of common- 
law principles, city charters nad ordinances, 
State and Federal statutes, and what has 
been termed ‘judge-made law.’ Certainly 
until recently, to the average lawyer, it 
would have seemed unthinkable that the 
treaty-making power of the Federal Govern- 
ment could to any large extent be used to 
make domestic or local law for the people of 
the various States * * * when I announced 
*** that an international commission 
headed by Mrs. Roosevelt—all the other 
members of which were foreigners, including 
three Russians—was engaged in formulating 
a so-called bill-of-rights program to be rati- 
fied by the United States Senate which would 
affect domestic law and our basic American 
rights in many particulars and which would 
supersede any conflicting State constitutions 
and any State legislative enactments, and 
any existing Federal legislation on the same 
subject, this statement was received in many 
quarters as that of an ‘alarmist.’ I said 
then that the people and the lawyers of this 
country were faced with a new concept, revo- 
lutionary in character, by which our domes- 
tic law was henceforth not only to be influ- 
enced, but in many instances, controlled and 
overridden by international pronouncements 
under the treaty-making power vested in the 
President and Senate of the United States.” 
That projects the question which is one 
of supreme importance to the American 
people, for they may lose through treaties 
and Executive agreements made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with foreign gov- 
ernments, every right guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution of the United States and 
of their respective States. It is a legal ques- 
tion, which lawyers should study, and coun- 
sel with the people about. This is an in- 
stance where the bar of this Nation should 
provide the leadership. May I furnish you 
afew thoughts on the question today? 
_jtticle VI of the Constitution provides: 
‘This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
Suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
Which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
wary notwithstanding.” 
Thus the Constitution makes the laws of 


Congress the supreme law of the land only 
Wien made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
ep while treaties are the supreme law of 
en when made under authority of the 
a < States, which means when made by 
ie President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

wo first question is whether a treaty, 


sich violates the Constitution, is the su- 
0 law of the land? What did this pro- 
ts mean in 1787 when it was put in the 
— titution? Did the framers intend that 
4€ Constitution and only laws made in pur- 
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suance thereof should be the supreme law 
of the land, and that treaties should be the 
supreme law of the land, even though they 
might conflict with the Constitution? 

Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee, 
both of Virginia, said of the treaty power: 
“Here we have set up a government with 
constitutional limitations, and here is the 
treaty power that is the supreme law of the 
land with no limitation on it.” Jefferson, 
who was in France when the Constitution 
was adopted, wrote: “I don’t agree with that 
argument, because, if they (Henry and Lee) 
were right, if the treaty power is unlimited 
then we don’t have any Constitution.” Jef- 
ferson elaborated upon his views in his 
manual of parliamentary practice where he 
said: “By the general power to make treaties, 
the Constitution must have intended to 
comprehend only those subjects which are 
usually regulated by treaties, and cannot be 
otherwise regulated. It must have meant 
to except all of those rights reserved to the 
States, for surely the President and the Sen- 
ate cannot do by treaty what the whole 
Government is interdicted from doing in any 
way.” 

At the time the Constitution as adopted 
and for approximately 133 years thereafter 
treaties entered into by the United States 
were considered compacts imposing duties 
and obligations upon the contracting States 
and not on individual citizens, and from 
dicta in a number of cases the Supreme 
Court entertained Jefferson’s view that a 
treaty could not override provisions of the 
Constitution. In 1836, in New Orleans v. 
United States (35 U. S. 662, 735 (10 Peters)), 
the Supreme Court said: “The Government 
of the United States, as was well observed in 
the argument, is one of limited powers. It 
can exercise authority over no subjects, ex- 
cept those which have been delegated to it. 
Congress cannot, by legislation, enlarge the 
Federal jurisdiction, nor can it be enlarged 
under the treatymaking power.” In 1853, in 
Dee v. Braden (57 U. S. 635, 656 (16 How- 
ard)), it said: “The treaty is therefore a law 
made by the proper authority, and the courts 
of justice have no right to annul or disre- 
gard any of its provisions, unless they vio- 
late the Constitution of the United States.” 
in 1870, in the Cherokee Tobacco case (78 
U. 8. 616, 620 (11 Wallace)), it said: “It 
need hardly be said that a treaty cannot 
change the Constitution or be held valid if 
it be in violation of that instrument. This 
results from the nature and fundamental 
principles of our Government.” In 1890, in 
Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U 8. 258), it said: 
“It would not be contended that it (the 
treaty power) extends so far as to author- 
ize what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the Government or in 
that one of the States, or a cession of any 
portion of the territory of the latter, without 
its consent.” 

But in the absence of a clear-cut decision 
from the Supreme Court that a treaty must 
conform to the Constitution, there was some 
concern over the question during this period, 
well expressed by Henry St. George Tucker, 
a distinguished legal scholar, and former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
who said in 1915 that if the Federal Govern- 
ment has unlimited treaty power then the 
incorporation of the treatymaking power into 
the Constitution “was the introduction into 
our governmental citadel of a Trojan horse,” 
ready to unload its hidden soldiery into our 
midst, destroying State laws and constitu- 
tions, and wrecking the dreams of our 
Founding Fathers of constitutional balance 
between State and Federal power, and pres- 
ervation of the Bill of Rights. 

But then in 1920, the Supreme Court in 
Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416) held point 
blank that Congress has power under a treaty 
to enact legislation which would be uncon- 
stitutional in the absence of a treaty. The 
Congress had passed a law regulating the 
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killing of migratory birds. The statute was 
attacked on the ground that the Federal 
Government could not constitutionally reg- 
ulate the killing of birds in Missouri, since 
wild game within the State belonged to the 
State and the State alone could regulate and 
control same. Two Federal district courts 
held the act unconstitutional. The Solicitor 
General of the United States apparently had 
no faith in the case and dismissed the ap- 
peal, and advised that the Constitution be 
circumvented by treaty. The United States 
then entered into a treaty with Great Britain, 
acting for Canada, regulating the killing of 
migratory birds in the United States and 
Canada. Following the adoption of the 
treaty, Congress again passed a law regulat- 
ing the killing of migratory birds in the 
United States. Missouri attacked the law, 
and the Supreme Court held it “is valid un- 
der article VI of the Constitution, as a nec- 
essary and proper means of effectuating the 
treaty.” Thus the Supreme Court for the 
first time held that under the treatymaking 
power, the internal and domestic affairs of a 
State could be regulated—the 10th amend- 
ment notwithstanding—and an act of Con- 
gress which was unconstitutional without a 
treaty was with a treaty constitutional. 

The case at the time did not attract too 
much attention, for it accomplished what 
was obviously a good purpose. It is one of 
those instances where the judiciary to ef- 
fectuate a good result makes bad law. Un- 
fortunately the judiciary on occasions ig- 
nores precedent and the clear intent of 
statutes, and finds the law to be what it 
thinks it should be rather than what it is. 
This case has pointed the way for develop- 
ments in recent years toward use of the 
treaty power to overcome limitations of our 
Federal and State Constitutions. 

Following Missouri v. Holland in 1920, 
Chief Justice Hughes in 1929 in a public ad- 
dress stated that the Constitution, if we take 
it to mean what it says, gives the United 
States power to make treaties; that there 
is no express limitation upon the power; 
that the Supreme Court has expressed doubt 
that there could be any; and that as to ex- 
ternal concerns, international problems, 
there has been no disposition to imply limi- 
tations. But he points out further that 
“now there is, however, a new line of ac- 
tivity which has not been very noticeable 
in this country, but which may be in the 
future, and this may give rise to new ques- 
tions as to the extent of the treaty- 
making power.” His prophecy has certain- 
ly come true. There has been marked ac- 
tivity for several years to use treaties to 
make and to change domestic law in this 
county, particularly through the United Na- 
tions and its agencies. Chief Justice Hughes 
pointed out that the normal scope of the 
treaty power “is to deal with foreign nations 
with regard to matters of international con- 
cern,” and further: “it is not a power in- 
tended to be exercised, it may be assumed, 
with respect to matters that have no rela- 
tion to international concern * * * but if 
we attempted to use the treatymaking power 
to deal with matters which did not pertain 
to our external relations but to control mat- 
ters which normally and appropriately were 
within the local jurisdiction of the States, 
then I say there might be ground for im- 
plying a limitation upon the treatymaking 
power that it is intended for the purpose of 
having treaties made relating to foreign 
affairs and not to make laws for the people 
of the United States in their internal con- 
cerns through the exercise of the asserted 
treatymaking power.” The Chief Justice 
was reluctant to express an opinion that 
there is any limitation upon the treaty 
power, but it is clear that in his opinion 
the treaty power should be used solely for 
dealing with foreign governments upon ex- 
ternal and not internal matters in the United 
States. 
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In 1936, the Supreme Court went further 
in United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp. (299 U. S. 304) in dealing with the 
validity of the delegation of unchallanged 
legislative power to the executive under the 
Constitution of the United States, to state 
that treaty power was not a delegated power 
under the Constitution but was inherent in 
sovereignty; not dependent upon constitu- 
tional or legislative authority, which means 
that there is no limitation upon the power. 
This case evidences the trend of the court 
toward the view that our internal affairs 
can be regulated by treaty. 

Then followed the startling decision of 
the Court in 1942, in United States v. Pink 
(315 U. S. 203), where the doctrine of Mis- 
souri v. Holland was extended to executive 
agreements made by the President without 
concurrence of the Senate. There a Rus- 
sian insurance company had deposits in a 
New York bank at the time of the Russian 
Revolution. A New York State law provided 
for distribution of such funds in a certain 
way. When President Roosevelt recognized 
Soviet Russia he entered into an agreement 
with Litvinov, the Soviet representative, 
for distribution of those funds in a different 
way from that provided by New York law, 
and the agreement was never approved by 
the Senate or Congress of the United States. 
The Supreme Court held that the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreement superseded the New York 
law. It said: “A treaty is a ‘law of the land,’ 
under the supremacy clause (art. VI, clause 
2) of the Constitution. Such international 
compacts and agreements as the Litvinov as- 
signment have a similar dignity,” and “State 
law must yield when it is inconsistent with, 
or impairs the policy or provisions of, a 
treaty or of an international compact or 
agreement.” See also United States v. Bel- 
mont (301 U. S. 324). 

There is no provision in the Constitution 
for international agreements other than 


treaties, yet Presidents have made them with 
and without the approval of Congress. The 
Yalta Agreements which President Roosevelt 
entered into with Russia and Great Britain 
were never approved by the Senate or the 


Congress. President Roosevelt apparently 
thought at one time that the Yalta Agree- 
ments made by him did not have the force 
of law, for a message by him to Congress 
said: “Unless you here in the Halls of the 
American Congress—with the support of the 
American people concur in the decisions 
reached at Yalta, and give them your active 
support, the meeting will not have produced 
lasting results * * *. I am well aware of 
the constitutional fact (that the political 
arrangements made at Yalta) must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the Senate of the 
United States.” This appeared in the printed 
message released by the White House, but 
was not included in that delivered to the 
Congress. Probably he or someone around 
him in the interim thought of the Pink case. 
This briefly is the history of the treaty 
clause in the Constitution from its adoption 
in 1787 to the close of World War 0. From 
the very beginning, there was some appre- 
hension that the Constitution did not limit 
the treatymaking power; however, until the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland in 1920, the Jefferson view that the 
Constitution intended that the treaty power 
should apply only to subjects usually regu- 
lated by treaties and not to those powers re- 
served to the States by the 10th amendment, 
and the Supreme Court view as expressed in 
Geofroy v. Riggs, that the treaty power does 
not extend to permitting what the Consti- 
tution forbids, or a change in the character 
of the Government, or in that of one of the 
States, or a cession of any of the territory of 
a State without its consent prevailed. 
Decisions of the Supreme Court in recent 
years and developments since the close of 
World War II are significant and justify the 
gravest concern that unless the Constitution 
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is amended, expressly limiting the treaty- 
making power, the internal and domestic af- 
fairs of the people of this country may be 
regulated by treaty or executive agreements, 
that protection furnished them by the Bill 
of Rights may be taken away by treaty or 
executive agreements, and that any or all 
of the rights reserved to the States may be 
wiped out by treaty or executive agreements. 
The American Bar Association thinks so. 
Sixty-four Members of the United States 
Senate realized the danger in 1952 when they 
signed with Senator BRICKER his proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to prevent 
it. An able (then practicing) international 
lawyer, John Foster Dulles, thought so, when 
in a speech to the American Bar Association 
in Louisville, Ky., in April 1952, he said: 
“Treaty law can override the Constitution. 
Treaties, for example, can take powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the 
President; they can take powers from the 
States and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body, and they 
can cut across the rights given to people by 
their constitutional Bill of Rights.’’ 

In 1950, the State Department said: “‘There 
is no longer any real distinction between do- 
mestic and foreign affairs,” which means 
that if there is no distinction, both can be 
regulated by treaty. 

Chief Justice Vinson and Associate Justices 
Reed and Minton in their dissenting opinion 
in the steel-seizure case (343 U. S. 479), 
thought that the President of the United 
States could seize the steel mills of the coun- 
try, because of treaty obligations of this 
country under the United Nations Charter, 
notwithstanding the provision of the fifth 
amendment prohibiting the taking of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. The National Association of Attorneys 
General of the United States so regarded the 
dissenting opinion, as shown by this state- 
ment from them: 

“Whereas adherence to this new concept of 
international relations and obligations of 
national states, directly affecting private 
persons and property even when not express- 
ly required by treaty terms, has reached such 
a level of judicial acceptance as to be in- 
corporated in a dissenting opinion of the 
Supreme Court of these United States where- 
in the general military obligations of the 
United States under the terms of the United 
Nations Charter and conventions and the 
North Atlantic Treaty were advanced as 
justification for the seizure of private prop- 
erty by the National Government and might 
equally well be advanced as a justification for 
inviusion of the traditional liberties of our 
citizenry.” 

The Solicitor General of the United States 
thought so when in his brief in the steel- 
seizure cases he argued to the Court that the 
power to seize the steel mills was derived by 
implication “from an array of statutes and 
treaties which commit the Nation by law toa 
program of self-preservation which could not 
fail to suffer from a close of steel produc- 
tion.” 


The Supreme Court of New York thought 
so, when it held in Garcia v. Pan American 
Airways ((1945)67 N. E. 2d 257), and Lee v. 
Pan American Airways ((1949) 89 N. E. 2d 
258 (certiorari denied, 339 U. S. 920)) that 
under the Warsaw Treaty (1949) liability 
for a person while traveling on an interna- 
tional ticket injured or killed by an air car- 
rier, was limited to 125,000 franks (about 
$8,200). The laws of Georgia or any other of 
the States, where injury occurred to one 
traveling on an international] ticket, would 
be superseded by this treaty. 

The district court of appeals of California 
in 1950 thought so when in Fujii v. State 
(217 p. 2d 481), it held that the “Charter 
of the United Nations, as a treaty is para- 
mount to every law of every State in con- 
flict with it.” The court after noting that 
the California alien land law had been up- 
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held by the California Supreme Court ang 
the Supreme Court of the United States over 
a period of many years, held that the charter 
had become “the supreme law of the land: 
and the judges of every State shall be bound 
thereby,” and that “since the charter is now 
the supreme law of the land it becomes neces. 
sary to examine its provisions and guaran. 
tees * * *.” It then examines chapter ix. 
articles 55 and 56, which provide that: “The 
United Nations shall promote: (a) higher 
standards of living, full employment, anq 
conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; (b) solutions of interna. 
tional economic, social, health, and relate 
problems, and international cultural and 
educational cooperation; and (c) universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re. 
ligion,” and that “all members pledge them. 
selves to take joint and separate action in co. 
operation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 55.” 

The court then calls attention to the 
Declaration of Human Rights passed and pro- 
claimed on December 10, 1948, by the Gen. 
eral Assembly of the United Nations and 
quotes among other things as follows: 
“Everyone is entitled to all the rights ang 
freedoms set forth in this declaration with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status (art. 2). Everyone has 
the right to own property alone as well as 
in association with others.” Finally, the 
Court held that the alien land law provision 
of California law was “unenforceable because 
contrary to letter and spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

The Supreme Court of California in Fujii 
v. State (242°'P. 2d 617) rejected the view of 
the district court and held that the treaty 
was not self-executing and did not auto- 
matically supersede local laws, but reached 
the same final conclusion in the case by hold- 
ing that the State statute violated the 14th 
amendment, which finding was in direct con- 
flict with its previous decisions and those 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to wit, Porterfield v. Webb (263 U. S. 225, 44 
S. Ct. 21, 68 L. Ed. 278), and others cited at 
page 622 of Fujii v. State, supra. Schauer, 
Justice, dissenting stated: ‘This case is re- 
markable and regrettable in judicial annals 
for this reason: A majority of the Justices 
of this Court join in an opinion which recog- 
nizes the law as it is but refuses to follow it.” 

The majority opinion made it clear that 
they were not following previous decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, but what 
they thought the Supreme Court would hold 
the next time. 

While basing its decision upon the 14th 
amendment and not the United Nations 
Charter, the Court was impressed that “the 
humane and enlightened objectives of the 
United Nations Charter are, of course, en- 
titled to respectful consideration by the 
courts,” and that “the Charter represents 4 
moral commitment of foremost importance.” 

The importance of noting these cases (and 
there are numerous others) is that they in- 
dicate the extent to which courts in this 
country are accepting the theory that do- 
mestic law in the States may be regulated 
by treaties. 

Since Chief Justice Hughes in 1929 men- 
tioned the “new activity,” the most notice- 
able line has been in connection with the 
United Nations. Prior to the United Nations 
Charter, treaties were generally regarded, 4s 
described by Chief Justice Hughes, as agree- 
ments between governments as to external 
or international affairs, and not affecting the 
individual citizen in their domestic internal 
affairs. The philosophy that a peaceful 
world requires that social, racial, economic, 
and industrial problems be universally Tes- 
ulated by international authority is the 
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articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Charter, which have inspired vari- 
Nations agencies such as the 


5; United 
a Convention, the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and others to pre- 
pare and propose some 200 treaties or agree- 
ments, many of which deal with regulating 
individuel rights and privileges of peoples 
of ~he various member nations. The trouble 
is that no other nation in the world has 
F the same high concept of liberty and free- 
dom, nor enjoy such, as does the American 


and some of the nations are not 


izen, 
ei extend such privileges to their 


illing to 
adanne. For instance, the draft Covenant 
for Human Rights, which the United Nations 
Commission has been working on for years 


did not include the right to own property 
pecause nations under the Soviets would not 
Further, article 13 of the draft 


agree to it. 


covenant provides for freedom of religion 
subject only to such limitations as are pur- 
suant to law and necessary to protect public 
safety, order, health, etc. Our Constitution 


guarantees freedom of religion without limi- 
tation. If this covenant is adopted with that 
provision in it, which would prevail, the 
treaty provision or our Constitution? Not 
only could freedom of religion be destroyed, 
put so can every right guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution. Certain groups in this 
country have attempted to use the United 
Nations as a back door for getting their pro- 
grams put on the American people. A typi- 
cal example was the filing by the American 
for the United Nations of an 
amicus curiae brief in the case of Shelley v. 
Kraemer (334 U. S. 1), which involved re- 
strictive racial covenants in deeds, in which 
they argued that enforcement of such cove- 
nants was violative of articles 55 and 56 of 
the United Nations Charter; that as the 
supreme law of the land treaties invalidated 
conflicting provisions of State common law 
or State statutes. 

Thus you see the situation existing today, 
which brings us to the question, Should the 
Constitution be amended to provide that, 
first: “A provision of a treaty or other in- 
ternational agreement which conflicts with 
this Constitution, or which is not made in 
pursuance thereof, shall not be the supreme 
law of the land nor be of any force or ef- 
fect.” And secondly: “A treaty or other in- 
ternational agreement shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation valid in the absence of 
international agreement.” That is what the 
Bricker amendnrent as it is now pending in 
the Senate provides. The American Bar As- 
sociation is strongly urging its adoption. 

Section 2 simply provides that a treaty 
or other international agreement shall not 
become effective as internal law in the 
United States until implemented by legis- 
lation of Congress, which act of Congress 
's or would be constitutional without rely- 
ing upon the treaty or agreement. This 
would eliminate self-executing treaties and 
agreements, which in and of themselves im- 
Pose obligations upon the United States, 
Which our courts are required to apply. 
Then all would be nonself-executing, which 
Would leave them binding upon the United 
States and other nations to the treaty, but 
Would not be binding upon the individual 
cluzens of the United States, until Congress 


said So. This is already the law in every 
other nation in the world except the United 
states, Cuba, Philippine Islands, and 2 or 3 
Other smal] countries. 

The difference in a British treaty, for in- 
stance, and ours is that a British treaty when 


os does not of itself have the force 
ton w;, Jt Overrides no existing British 
Omestic law, and while binding upon the 
en it is not binding on the British 
a a or people until Parliament enacts 
Stat ee making it so. In the United 
“es, & treaty, or executive agreement, 
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which the Supreme Court holds is the same 
as a treaty, is the supreme law of the land, 
superior to the Constitution and the laws of 
the States. The framers of our Constitu- 
tion never dreamed that a treaty could be 
used to make domestic law in the 48 States, 
but the Supreme Court of the United Sfates 
does not always interpret the Constitution 
as it was intended, when written. Could 
there possibly be any valid objection to put- 
ting the United States in the same position 
as the other nations of the world by making 
treaties binding as domestic law, only after 
Congress passes an act so providing, which 
act must not violate the Constitution? I 
cannot see how there could be any valid 
objection to putting us on an equality with 
other nations, nor how merely putting us on 
equality with nations we are dealing with 
could unduly interefere with our ability to 
negotiate treaties. 

Those opposing the amendment give as 
their principal objection to the first provi- 
sion, that a treaty or agreement shall be 
of no force and effect if in conflict with the 
Constitution, that it is not necessary because 
the Supreme Court will so hold. That is 
not facing reality in view of what has come 
from the Court in recent years upon the 
question. 

To say that the amendment is not neces- 
sary, because the power to make a treaty, 
which violates the Constitution, was not 
expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, it does not exist, reminds 
us of the objection Alexander Hamilton made 
to the Bill of Rights. He said: “For why de- 
clare that things shall not be done for which 
there is no power to do?” How many rights 
would still be preserved to the American peo- 
ple had not they been nailed down in the 
Constitution? 

One of my friends, an able and distin- 
guished jurist, is not enthusiastic about the 
amendment. He says that the Supreme 
Court should decide the question, and that 
what is needed is for the Senate of the United 
States to perform its constitutional duty and 
concur in appointments to the Supreme 
Court, only where the appointee is a qualified 
lawyer and will recognize judicial restraint. 
That would be good, but in the meantime 
the door is open, and the court seems on its 
way through, why not close the door? Why 
let the matter come to decision when it can 
so easily be prevented? 

Secretary Dulles now says that he has tried 
unsuccessfully to put into words an amend- 
ment which would accomplish the desired 
result without hindering the President in 
dealing with foreign governments at this 
critical time in the world’s history. I sub- 
mit that world leadership and national secu- 
rity are worthy objectives, not incompatible 
with the preservation of liberty at home. 
Secretary Dulles further says that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Senator Bricker, and 
other alert citizens, who became concerned 
over efforts to use the treaty power as a way 
to effectuate reforms, particularly social re- 
forms which were alien to our traditional 
concepts, have aroused the American pub- 
lic, and that this has served as a correction 
of the evil; “That there has been a reversal 
of the trend toward trying to use the treaty- 
making power to effect internal social 
changes. This administration is committed 
to the exercise of the treatymaking power 
only within traditional limits.” 

Office holders are reluctant to voluntarily 
release any of the power of their office. As 
a rule they strive for more. The Secretary 
feels that so long as he is exercising the 
power on this question the country is safe. 
I do not question his sincerity. However 
his position supports a government of men 
rather than one of laws. 

Assuming that the President could be 
trusted not to make a treaty or agreement 
that conflicted with the Constitution, that 
the Senate would not ratify such a treaty 
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and that the Supreme Court would not up- 
hold such, we are relying upon men and 
not laws to protect us. The very purpose of 
the Constitution was to put beyond the 
power of man to destroy the rights of the 
peoples and to leave in the hands of the 
people the governing of themselves. Let us 
heed the advice of Thomas Jefferson when he 
said: “In questions of power let no more 
be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 





Eisenhower’s McComb Classmate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the little city of McComb, Miss., 
has produced many leaders in practically 
every field of endeavor. Like any other 
community in America, the people of 
McComb take pride in the accomplish- 
ments of their native sons, and strive 
to preserve the memories of those who 
are gone. 

Recently, McComb had occasion to re- 
fiect on the seryices rendered this coun- 
try by one of its citizens, the late Harry 
Harvey, a classmate of the President at 
the Military Academy at West Point. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial written by Hon. J. O. 
Emmerich of the McComb Enterprise- 
Journal, which appeared under date of 
June 8, 1955: 


EISENHOWER’S McCoMB CLASSMATE 


When the local post of the American 
Legion was founded it was promptly named 
in honor of Harry Harvey, a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point with the class of 1915. 

As a lad Harry Harvey lived on Louisiana 
Avenue in the residence now occupied by Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Purser and family. His 
father, a blacksmith in the Illinois Central 
shops, died when Harry was a lad. His 
mother, Mrs. Maggie Harvey, was a gentle 
woman, who was loved by a wide circle of 
friends, and who reared a large family of 
sons and daughters. 

When Harry was a lad he decided early 
that he wanted to become a military man. 
He first got a job as a clerk with the local 
office of the Illinois Central and then sought 
an appointment at West Point. He suffered 
a number of reverses because of the demand 
over the State for such appointments. The 
late Henry P. Hughes, superintendent of the 
schools of McComb, interceded and an ap- 
pointment was finally given to this young 
man who was then recognized as resolute, 
determined, studious, and brilliant. 

In the June 10 issue of Collier’s magazine 
the story of West Point’s class of 1915 is 
related. This class is described as “the class 
the stars fell on.” The President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, was a 
graduate with this class. So were Gen. 
Omar Bradley and General Van Fleet and 
General McNarney. About 60 of the mem- 
bers of this class became generals. Among 
them are 26 brigadier generals, 23 major gen- 
erals, 7 lieutenant generals, 2 full generals, 
and 2 generals of the Army, one of whom 
became the President of the United States. 

The class of 1915 was photographed on the 
old battlefield of Gettysburg. This picture 
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was reproduced in the recent issue of Col- 
lier’s. The second man in the front row is 
Harry Harvey, of McComb, an alert young 
man and as fine as any in the class. Truly 
this was a class of stars. The insignia of 
generals is the star. 

It is, indeed, a sad note to strike, but in 
such a big class of young military men fate 
decreed that some casualties were inevitable: 
World War I came. Harry Harvey became 
engaged in that war. While in battle in 
Europe the horse he was riding was shot 
from under him. He was killed in that 
battle. That battle was about 24 months 
after his graduation and yet he had already 
attained the rank of major. 

Little is to be gained .in speculation of 
what might have been. Yet in a sense 
much can be said that is more than specu- 
lation. The rapid promotion of Harry Har- 
vey indicates that he was recognized as one 
of the brilliant members of that class just 
as the people of McComb who knew young 
Harry recognized that he was brilliant. It 
is reasonable to assume that had he not 
paid the supreme price for his country he 
would have become Gen. Harry P. Harvey. 
It would be unreasonable to make any other 
deduction. Who knows but had he lived 
that he would have played parts similar to 
that of his classmates such as Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Van Fleet, or McNarney. The name 
of Harry Harvey can easily be envisioned 
high in national and international affairs 
with his hometown of McComb paying 
homage to him. After all he was one of 
the top members of that famous class of 
1915. 

This reminds us of the debt which all of 
us owe to men who go down courageously 
in battle. It reflects the debt which the 
President of the United States and the other 
members of this famous class owe to Harry 
Harvey. After all, it follows that some cas- 
ualties were inevitable. Had it not been 
Harry Harvey it might have been Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

We are glad that the early Legionnaires 
recognized the greatness of Harry Harvey 
and laid the foundation for the perpetua- 
tion of his memory. And know this: the 
McComb chapter of the American Legion 
is well named. It honored itself while hon- 
oring a fallen friend. 

The Enterprise-Journal staff read the arti- 
cle in Collier’s magazine and the tribute 
paid to the glorious living members of the 
famous class of 1915. Then it was resolved 
that least some mention must be made of 
the glorious dead of this same famous class. 
Sometimes the living move on to great 
things not knowing that without the sacri- 
fice of the fallen the living would have little 
upon which to march in the direction of 
greatness. 


Bananas on Pike’s Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pike’s Peak and to 
approve the Seedskadee irrigation proj- 
ect in Wyoming. 

The Seedskadee project is a part of the 
proposed multibillion dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Seedskadee project would be $2,200 
an acre. 
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The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains, dairy products, and wool. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6766) making 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, and civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman’s 
substitute include the amendment I of- 
fered? 

Mr. BOGGS. It does, in the exact 
sum of $180,000. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will be glad to ac- 
cept the substitute. 

Mr. BOGGS. This amendment cov- 
ers the general subject of surveys, in- 
vestigation, and planning by the Corps 
of Engineers. It actually affects every 
potential project in the entire United 
States. The necessity for it is quite ob- 
vious, and I hope I shall not have to 
take 5 minutes to convince you of it. 

Under the figure adopted by the com- 
mittee, the amount was increased by 
$405,000 for planning and investigation, 
but at the same time the committee spec- 
ified and designated certain projects. 
Possibly I should read those to you. It 
will take only a minute. For instance, 
there is $1 million, which is the biggest 
part of it, on the hurricane project au- 
thorized by the 84th Congress. In addi- 
tion, there is the Columbia River, $220,- 
000; Pigeon Creek, Ind., $10,000; Lorain, 
Ohio, $20,000; Kentucky River, $20,000; 
Maumee River, Ind. and Ohio, $30,000; 
and so forth. The total is $1,355,000, 
which means that the committee failed 
by the sum of $700,000 to include suffi- 
cient funds to cover the items which it 
specifically designated for survey and 
investigation purposes. 

We have checked with the proper au- 
thorities and it is estimated that this 
can be done with an additional $700,000. 
The $180,000 in the Lanham amendment 
bring the total increase to $880,000. 
That is still less than the total increase 
of $1,355,000 in obligations as authorized 
in the committee bill. I believe all of you 
understand the processes which must be 
complied with before a project can actu- 
ally become a reality. Planning is step 
No. 1. Planning affects every area of 
the United States. I believe that these 
funds are completely necessary and that 
the expenditure is completely justified. 
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If this amendment is not voted, then jt 
means that many of these small survey 
projects of $10,000, $20,000, $30,000, ang 
$40,000 must inevitably be eliminateg 
I trust the committee will accept the 
amendment. 


Soil- and Water-Conservation Policy of 
the Kansas Livestock Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including herewith a 
resolution adopted by the Kansas Live- 
stock Association recommending a com- 
plete watershed program for the State 
of Kansas. It is observed that the 
Kansas Livestock Association approves 
a control program for water runoff in 
our State and that first consideration 
be given to soil and water conservation 
and that the construction of large dams 
downstream be given second considera- 
tion. 

The resolution follows: 


The following report of soil and water con- 
servation committee of the Kansas Livestock 
Association was adopted as the policy of the 
association in general assembly. It was pre- 
sented by William Ljungdahl, Menlo, chair- 
man. 

It recognizes that the seriousness of both 
soil and water conservation should command 
the attention of our people in all parts of 
the State in general, and in certain locali- 
ties specific consideration -to the problem 
of flood control. 

In an approach to dealing with problems 
of flood control which are applicable in all 
parts of the State, we have the State water- 
shed district law which was enacted 2 years 
ago and which has for its purpose to delay 
the runoff of water, during heavy rains, and 
afford control over such runoff, to the end 
that it will serve the land on which it falls 
by way of beneficial saturation instead of 
losing the water, together with destructive 
soil erosion. 

Since its enactment by the State legis- 
lature, the Congress of the United States 
has passed a watershed law of its own which 
is designed to implement watershed opera- 
tions in cooperation with the several States. 

If changes are needed in our present State 
watershed law, in order to bring it- into 
conformity with the Federal law, this 4ss0- 
ciation urges that the present session of the 
legislature pass the necessary amendments 
for such purposes 

Your committee suggests that we approve 
a control program for the water runoff of 
our State, and with that the benefits that 
would be provided“ by having an adequate 
water supply over an entire watershed area, 
rather than providing a concentrated supp!y 
of water to a limited area, as would be the 
case if only large downstream reservoirs were 
provided. 

It has been stated to your committee om 
good authority—and we believe the state 
ment is correct—that in the construction of 
large dams that the entire cost is borne by 
the Federal Government. 

This is in contrast to the policy adopted 
by the Federal Government in regard 
small dams. 
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The Kansas Livestock Association recom- 
mended that in the construction of all dams 
that the Federal Government’s participation 
in the matter of cost be in the same pro- 
to the total cost. 


portion , : 

This association heartily endorses soil- 
conservation practices applicable to and best 
serving the different areas of our State, and 
thus preserving our greatest asset—the pro- 


ductive topsoil of Kansas. 
The Kansas Livestock Association disap- 
the construction of large downstream 


2a such as the Tuttle Creek Dam, 
until after all efforts to control runoff water 
where it falls have been exhausted. 

And it is the further recommendation of 
the Kansas Livestock Association that Con- 
gress be petitioned to establish a national 
water resources development policy; provide 
for integrated planning of a watershed or 
pasin area by committees of people of the 
area to be developed within the area; and 
to provide for the impartial review by a 
national review commission as to the feasi- 
bility, the economic justification, and prior- 
ity of such projects; and to recommend to 
the Congress of the United States the basis 
for such authorization and appropriation to 


the various agencies which may engage in 
water resources programs. 
WILLIAM LJUNGDAHL, 
Menlo, Chairman, 
J. J. MOXLEY, 
Council Grove, Vice Chairman, 
W. I. Boone, 
Eureka, 
TAYLOR L, JONES, 
Holcomb, 
GEORGE HILu, 
Buffalo, 
STANLEY MARR, 
Esbon, 
FRED GERMANN, 
Manhattan, 
Soil and Water Conservation Committee 
of the Kansas Livestock Association. 





Public Works Appropriation Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6766) making 


appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 


purposes, 


Mr MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that this is one of 
the most important issues, probably, to 
be decided by this House this year. We 
are here asked to appropriate the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States for 
4 steam-generating plant to serve do- 
Mesiic and industrial consumers in one 
section of the United States. If we elect 
to do that, then we must in equity and 
fairness be prepared to face the issue of 
subsidizing all of the power in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. JONES of Alabame. Mr. Chair- 
Man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
; Man, I decline to yield. 
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Mr. Chairman, 94 percent of all the 
people of this country get their electricity 
from taxpaying, investor-owned utilities. 
I do not think those Members of this 
House who serve and represent the 6 per- 
cent who get this subsidy quite realize 
the burden placed on the other 94 per- 
cent of the people of the country when 
voting the taxpayers’ money for the 
benefit of the few. 

In my State of New York, the private 
utility companies serving the people 
of New York are spending this year 
$50 million for extension and expan- 
sion oi their facilities in that State. 
They are not down here asking for a 
dime, although last year they sent to 
the United States of America and to 
State and local agencies the sum of $185 
million in taxes. Yet they are building 
their own program in New York. 





Research and Development Progress in 
the Aviation Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 17, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the June 1955 issue of Avia- 
tion Age entitled “Into the Fourth Di- 
mension.” I also want to take this op- 
portunity to bring this magazine issue 
to the attention of the Senate because 
of its excellent presentation of the re- 
search and development progress in the 
aviation field. The editorial is partic- 
ularly significant because of the expres- 
sion in this leading technical journal of 
the aviation industry on the future place 
of aviation in considering man’s tomor- 
row. We are indeed entering new hor- 
izons in our civilization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTO THE FoURTH DIMENSION 

Man, with the airplane, is making his first 
flight into four-dimensional thinking. Not 
in theory alone, but in practice. For to the 
factor of space, another factor has been 
added—time. 

To the airman, distance no longer is 
merely a linear measurement. Distance has 
become a matter of hours, even minutes, 
between takeoff and landing. 

Militarily, one of the most significant facts 
is that the farthest spot on the globe is less 
than 24 hours from any other spot. Con- 
ventional barriers of sea, mountain, or polar 
waste do not exist. There are only the curved 
lines of a 24-hour globe. 

The airplane as a result has revolutionized 
military methods. 

As yet, the full meaning of this fact has 
not dawned on us. The idea of a single 
globe, on which all directions finally meet, 
and whereon geographic locations are sepa- 
rated—not by seas, nor mountains, nor 
miles—but by hours or minutes, is hard to 
grasp. 

Thus, aeronautics is the reduction of time 
rather than of distance. 
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But not alone as a concept is the factor 
of time becoming important. It is being 
used as a practical tool. Some missile guid- 
ance procedures, for instance, are based on 
a@ measurement of time rather than of Mach 
number. And the factor of stability is a 
function of both time and speed—with the 
emphasis on time. Thus, Oerlikon has found 
it possible to couple a potentiometer to a 
timing device for stability control of one of 
its missiles. 

The reduction of time is continually be- 
fore both military and commercial users of 
aircraft. It is—for better or for worse—the 
main driving force behind research and de- 
velopment. 

We have a constant need to reduce time 
between point of departure and point of ar- 
rival. There is ever present the require- 
ment to shorten ground time. Flying equip- 
ment, communications, control, navaids, and 
airports are designed to this end—the reduc- 
tion of time. Researchers press on to find 
ever more efficient ways to bring it about. 

Aeronautics—once an art—is now a sci- 
ence. It has become an exacting task of 
precisely measuring things. 

Only man remains a work—not of art— 
but of mystery. How he will fit into the 
space-time continuum that aeronautics is 
unfolding is a large question. He is at once 
the weakest and strongest link in the chain 
of progress. Weak, because morally and 
physically he is not yet well-equipped to 
handle or withstand the forces he is unleash- 
ing; strong, because without his imagination, 
ingenuity, and curiosity, all would come to a 
standstill. 
aa then of the future Only time will 





Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
eonsideration the bill (H. R. 6766) making 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, and civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky I[Mr. 
NATCHER]. ; 

I will speak on the project involved 
with which I am personally familiar. I 
refer to the central and southern Florida 
flood-control district. 

This project is one of the largest of 
its kinds ever undertaken. The project 
encompasses 17 Florida counties, is con- 
cerned principally with the regulation 
of water to protect human life and to 
eliminate property damage. It involves 
two navigation projects, including the 
regulation of water from one of the 
largest inland fresh-water lakes in the 
United States. The total project area is 
twice the size of the State of New Jersey. 
It is especially significant because it 
includes Florida’s largest city, several 
other large and many small cities, in- 
cluding 60 percent of the total population 
of the State of Florida. It also encom- 
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passes most of the fertile crop and pas- 
ture land in the State. The region is 
far from being a marsh nor is it always 
underwater. It produces 60 percent of 
the State’s agricultural output, including 
sugar cane, citrus, cattle, and in some 
places, 3 and 4 vegetable crops per year. 
The State produces 13 percent of the 
total vegetable crop consumed in the 
United States. 

The regulation of water in this de- 
veloping region is of first importance to 
the safety of its citizens, the security of 
its farms and commercial enterprises, 
and to the economic well-being of the 
State of Florida and the United States. 

The Corps of Engineers had recom- 
mended an appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1956 of $10 million. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommended $3,600,000. 
The bill as before this Committee, has 
reduced the estimate to $3 million. 

The amount of money recommended 
by the Committee is wholly inadequate 
to continue the work necessary on this 
project. The very minimum which 
should be allocated to the project in 
order to keep the work sufficiently cur- 
rent so as to amortize the total cost 
within the foreseeable future is $6,300,000 
for this coming fiscal year. 

Actually, unless the appropriations are 
stepped up to a minimum of $20 million 
a year, the completion date of the project 
will be so extended that it will add a 
tremendous cost burden both to the local 
interests and to the Federal Government. 

It has been stated by the committee 
that their objection to this project is that 
it is basically a land-reclamation pro- 
ject. This is not well-founded on the 
facts. A detailed study of the technical 
data will show that while there is con- 
siderable land benefit, this is incidental 
to the original purpose of the project it- 
self. In 1947, there were 3 million acres 
of land flooded for many months. Crops 
were ruined. Homes were destroyed. 
Lives were lost. There was approxi- 
mately $60 million in property damage. 
Almost each year since then, there has 
been flood damage to this area running 
into the hundreds of millions dollars. 
This damage, I respectfully submit, does 
not come from water which is already 
there. This damage comes from floods. 

Another question raised by the com- 
mittee was the question of the local con- 
tribution. I point out to the committee 
that the people of the State of Florida 
have met every obligation imposed upon 
them for their contribution to this vital 
project. Under the Flood Control Act of 
1948, for the first phase of the project, a 
formula was established for local contri- 
butions which would require them to 
contribute approximately 39 percent of 
the total cost of the project. This in- 
cluded 15 in direct cash appropriation. 
All of this has been met as required, and 
in addition, the State has appropriated 
in advance $2,900,000 beyond that re- 
quired to match Federal contributions to 
this date. The local contribution under 
the act further required that the local 
interests bear the complete cost of the 
acquisition of lands and of rights-of- 
way, and pay for all relocation work, as 
well as all maintenance and operation 
costs of the completed work. 
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All of this has been borne by the local 
interests, even though the costs of 
rights-of-way, have risen 400 percent, 
and the amounts for private and public 
relocations have advanced 350 percent. 

The committee raised the question 
that the local interests should pay a 
greater rate of contribution because of 
the tremendous benefit ratio which is 
estimated to be 5 or 6 to 1, and because 
the land values of the land which is re- 
claimed as part of this project, has in- 
creased considerably. I respectfully 
point out to the members of this com- 
mittee that the testimony of the engi- 
neers before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee shows that at the present time, 
the engineers are resurveying the entire 
project with respect to the determina- 
tion of a new formula for contributions, 
and that this work is being done pur- 
suant to the Flood Control Act of 1954 
which authorized and approved this en- 
tire project, and required that the proj- 
ect be re-evaluated and appraised. The 
engineers report that they expect to have 
this completed by December 1956. 

Therefore, there is no justification, 
either from the standpoint of the nature 
of the project or from the standpoint of 
the local contributions for in any way 
retarding the project by not appropri- 
ating the amount of money necessary— 
and which I emphasize again is the bare 
minimum required to do the essential 
work toward completing this project 
within a reasonable time. 

I earnestly urge the members of this 
committee to support the amendment to 
the bill which would restore the appro- 
priation to the level recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget and would in- 
crease the appropriation for this project 
from the $3 million recommended by the 
committee to $6,300,000 recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Can Italy Be Saved From Communism ?— 
Anti-Communist Cause Sags in Italy as 
Reds Advance Without Opposition— 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting a series of five articles by 
Indro Montanelli, a top correspondent 
for one of Italy’s leading newspapers, the 
Tl Corriere Della Sera, perhaps the most 
influential in all of Italy. This is the 
first of the five articles. 


Indro Montanelli has been and is a 
leading anti-Fascist and an anti-Com- 
munist. During World War II he was 
imprisoned by the Germans. In the 
articles which I am submitting Mr. Mon- 
tanelli issues a grave warning—that the 
Communist threat is growing rapidly in 
Italy, in spite of American aid, which is 
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advanced for the purpose of resisting 
this threat. 

Mr. Speaker, according to Mr. Mop. 
tanelli, the United States aid program 
plays into the hands of our Red enemies 
and is of little assistance to our anti. 
Communist friends. 

The warning that is sounded shouig 
alert this Congress to the dangers that 
exist in a further extension of the for. 
eign-aid legislation that is soon to hp 
considered. 

The first article bears a dateline of 
December 13, 1954: 

RomMeE, December 13.—American Observers 
seeking to evaluate the Communist danger 
in Italy generally set out to investigate com. 
munism itself. They discover that the 
party’s strength rose from a 32-percent yote 
in the 1948 elections to 36 percent last year 
And if they could catch a Christian Demo. 
cratic Party Minister in a mood for sincerity 
(a feat seldom accomplished), they would 
learn that were there to be new elections to. 
day, the figure would reach 40 percent, 

And they’d be alarmed. 

But they would be far more alarmed sti! 
if, instead of investigating communism, they 
turned their searchlights on Italy’s so-called 
anti-Communists. American readers know 
that the Italian Communist Party is the 
strongest, best-organized, best-directed in 
the entire west, and that it is constantly 
growing. But the figures, eloquent as they 
are, do not tell the whole story. ~ 

They do not point to the most appalling 
phenomenon—the progressive disintegration, 
as an anti-Communist force, of the remain- 
ing 60 percent of Italians who do not, as yet, 
vote Communist. There are no statistics on 
the weariness, the weakening of the will, the 
laxity of resistance to communism prevail: 
ing throughout Italy. 

Up to 3 years ago, the whole nation stood 
up against the Communist menace. The 
Communists themselves, by their acts of vio- 
lence, compelled this resistance. 

The continuous strikes irritated the popu- 
lation. Day after day reports of arms and 
munitions seized in Communist headquar- 
ters filled the newspapers. 

Hardly a week passed without news of some 
Communist mayor being indicted for en- 
bezzlement, or of other abuses, crimes, sabo- 
tage, or murder committed by the Reds. 

Communists and non-Commuunists were 
separated by a sharp dividing line. And the 
non-Communists were, by force of circum: 
stances, anti-Communists. 

Many times, in those years, there was 
reason to wonder how a man as clever 
Palmiro Togliatti, the Communist leader, 
could follow so clumsy a policy. One of his 
collaborators whom this correspondent had 
the opportunity of contacting explained that 
his chief did not, in fact, approve of the 
policy and found himself in continuous con- 
flict with the Moscow Cominform,. Whether 
this statement is true or not, could not be 
verified. The Italian Politburo is fully i0- 
formed on what is being said and done 2 
any ministry in Rome, but no ministry 2 
Rome has the slightest idea of what is golns 
on in the Italian Politburo. Whoever claims 
he knows Moscow’s orders is lying. 

One thing, however, is certain: Since Stal- 
in’s death in March 1953, tactics have 
changed considerably. Evidence was the 
party circular a high ranking police officer 
showed; one of his men had secured }t 1! 
May 1953. It called on all party members 
to fraternize with the very people who only 
a few weeks before were being referred 
as “hateful Fascist and capitalist enemies 

This new strategy soon bore fruit. For 't 
proved something which Moscow probably 
ignored but which Togliatti knew only too 
well. There is only one thing non-Comm’ 
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nist Italians hold against the Communists, 
and that is the latter’s violences forced the 
Italians into a role of active anticommunism, 
All these Italians ask is an excuse for pre- 
tending, with a certain decency, to believe in 
Togliatti’s peaceful aims. And these ex- 
cuses are now being showered on them in 
generous overdoses. 

Togliatti himself had always appeared in 
well dressed, usually in a double- 
1d blue suit of perfect tailoring. But 


most of his subalterns stuck to the revolu- 


public 
preasteé 


tionary garb of open collars. Suddenly, from 
one day to the next, they received orders to 
get themselves impeecable “bourgeois” suits. 
There were no more strikes. Cell leaders 
who worked in factories began to send birth- 
day card and flowers to their bosses when- 
ever the occasion called for it. 


Togliatti declared in public that he felt 
deeply honored to have a visconti of Milan 
and a doria of Genoa—scions of the highest 
Italian aristocracy—in the ranks of his party. 
Words such a “honor’ ‘and “honorable,” here- 


tofore scoffed and sneered at as an outgrowth 


of “bourgeois” mentality and morality 
found their way more and more frequently 
into the Communist vocabulary. Likewise, 
the Red press has become the stancheést ad- 
yocate of national pride, order, the family, 
of virtue and religion. 

This call to fraternization was too tempt- 


ing a bait for most Italians to resist. And 
yery few did. Most Italians are only to happy 
to simulate belief in the Communists’ peace 
talk, and if they do not ask for a people’s 
government with Communist membership, it 
is merely because, in effect, such a govern- 
ment exists already, even without the Reds’ 
official participation. Indeed, the Reds 
themselves couldn’t do better in furthering 
their aims than Premier Mario Scelba’s gov- 
ernment already does for them. 

The Italian Government printing office 
prints the Reds’ papers at special prices 
which are never paid. The government 
sponsored radio and television networks are 
under strict orders to avoid the expression 
“anti-Communist” and anything that might 
even suggest it. These orders are enthusias- 
tically obeyed by the staffs, made up almost 
entirely of Communists and fellow travelers. 

When the new Russian Ambassador ar- 
rived in Italy, his train was rerouted so that 


the distinguished guest might appear on TV 
and deliver the message of friendship that 
the Russian brothers (not comrades, mind 
you) were extending to their Italian broth- 
ers. Nothing like this was done at the ar- 


rival of United States Ambassador Clare 
Boothe Luce who might well have been of- 
fered more attention—if only for the reason 
that she is a woman. 


The non-Communist press flung itself on 
the Wilma Montesi case, enlarging that in- 
significant news item involving a young girl 
found dead on a beach into a national scan- 
dal. By a master stroke of diplomacy, the 
Reds didn’t pick up the case directly but 


handed it over to the capitalist and inde- 
pendent organs. As to the newspapermen, 
it is hard to say whether it was stupidity or 
expediency that made them fall in line with 
the Red policy. Perhaps they couldn't tell 
themselves, 

Be it as it may, it is a fact that the battle 
against communism rather than being lost, 
is hot even being fought in Italy—at least 
not on the vital, psychological front. Ever 
since anticommunism has become synony- 
meus with fascism there is not one foxhole 
left for self-defense. 

Ninety percent of Italy’s non-Communists 
live in the illusion that the Reds will never 
stage a resolution. To objections that they 
“o hot need a revolution because they are 
+. {dy achieving power the effortless way, 
ie reply is that Togliatti has orders from 
Moscow not to win, And when told that it 
‘eems rather difficult to understand why then 
Togliatti should work so hard at multiplying 
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his votes, these diehard optimists shrug their 
shoulders. 

It doesn’t really matter if he wins, they say, 
Italian communism could never be real com- 
munism anyway. After which there is noth- 
ing left for us to do but give up the argu- 
ment and wait for this Italian version of 
communism which may not be communism 
but which will land us on the gallows just 
the same. 

For it takes two armies to fight a battle, 
and Italy has but one—the Reds’. Ameri- 
cans must realize that the other one no 
longer exists. All that remain are a few dis- 
persed patrols, lost in a lost horizon. 





Can Italy Be Saved From Communism ?— 
Italy’s Capitalist Class Seen Playing 
Into Communists’ Hands—No. 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH - 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN*THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the second of five arti- 
cles by Mr. Indro Montanelli, a top 
journalist in Italy. In this one, he tells 
how Italian capitalists, often in league 
with both the Communist Party and the 
Italian Government, boost the Red cause 
and at the same time seek American aid. 
He says that the Italian capitalist class 
is a national disgrace. 


His article under date cf December 
14, 1954, follows: 


RoME, December 14.—Save for a few rare 
exceptions, the Italian capitalist class is a 
national disgrace. The northern industrial- 
ists are by no means fashioned after the 
American moguls. If they were, they would 
command our respect—if not our affection. 

The sad truth, however, is that all the 
Italian capitalists have adopted from their 
American counterparts is selfishness—but 
not the American vitality, strength, initia- 
tive, and fighting spirit. Indeed, they are 
petty moguls, these Italians, no matter how 
sizable their fortunes. 

They are too small even to stick together 
within their own class. Their association, 
which is called Confidenstria, is headed by 
a certain Angelo Costa from Genoa who, 
though held in high enough esteem by his 
colleagues, is unable to impose a clear-cut 
policy upon them. 

Thus burdened by no sense of national or 
social responsibility and even less by class 
solidarity, the Italian businessman feels free 
to follow a personal, individual policy of his 
own, financing now this political figure, now 
that party, according to what is best for his 
business. Neither is he troubled by any 
qualms in regard to his duty, which, in his 
opinion, lies in not paying taxes, in securing 
government contracts, in establishing car- 
tels and monopolies, in exporting his capital 
abroad—and in getting along as well as pos- 
sible with the Communist leaders. 


The Italian capitalists lack the backbone 
even to profess their own beliefs. They 
claim a leaning to the left. Their library 
shelves are liable to be packed with works on 
Karl Marx (which they do not read), their 
wives are crazy about Picasso. It would be 
unfair, however, to accuse them of mistreat- 
ing their factory workers who go on strike 
unpunished and get away with all sorts of 
abuses. It is the white-collar employees, 
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technicians, and accountants who are mis- 
treated instead—the quiet, faithful, and 
patient class of officeworkers who never 
strike, who endure without protest. 

More serious and shocking is the under- 
ground fight the so-called non-Communist 
government is waging against the investment 
of American capital in Italy, particularly in 
oil. The oil interests are a monopoly in the 
hands of a Christian Democratic Party dep- 
uty Enrico Mattei, who lacks the financial 
means for effective exploration of Italy’s oil 
wells. American capital, if allowed to be 
brought in, would not only do much to solve 
Italy’s financial problems, but also would 
increase general American interest in the 
country. These two possibilities being the 
worst evils looming on the Red horizon, the 
Communists are the most rabid supporters 
of Mattei’s monopoly. 

Such doings are passed by in silence both 
in the press and in Parliament, but they are 
well known to the Italian people. Yet, less 
they disturb the idyllic scene, the people 
prefer to ignore them. Everything is all 
right as long as the dividing line between 
Communists and non-Communists remains 
comfortably blurred just as long as “Signor 
Togliatti” does not choose to become, once 
more, “Comrade Togliatti.”” For this would 
mean they would have to turn into anti- 
Communists again and—what is worse—to 
fight. 

Once in a long while does a man of courage 
stand up and expose Communist foul play 
in some branch of public administration. 
But soon enough it leaks through that what 
was done took place with the covert blessing 
of the Government, in exchange for a cer- 
tain percentage paid into its own party 
funds. For everyone is familiar with the 
strange ways by which the Communist Party 
prospers in Italy. On the one hand are the 
big business concerns which hold monopo- 
lies on all export into the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries for which they pay a fat commission 
into the Communist purse. On the other 
there is the Christian Democratic Party 
which—for another, just as_ substantial 
commission—sees to it that the concerns 
maintain their prestige of respectability by 
granting them the necessary export “li- 
censes.”’ 

All this has become so much a part of 
national practice, that a great industrialist 
from Milan, taken to task by a high Ameri- 
can Embassy official for having given 60 
million lire (about $96,000) to the Reds, 
replied candidly, “Why it was an excellent 
investment.” Then without wasting time, 
he went on to ask America for another ap- 
propriation on behalf of his industry (and 
probably go it, too). 

Far worse still are the southern land- 
owners—the few who are left, that is, after 
the thrashing which land reform has meted 
out to the.many bad and the few good alike. 
The bad ones did not come up to the level 
even of the petty moguls. They were, and 
still are nothing more than parasites, and 
their extinction would be a blessing for the 
nation. But the disappearance of the good 
ones is no less than a catastrophe. 

An example was the elections in 1948, when 
land reform had not even been started and 
southern peasants lived in miserable condi- 
tions, compared with the votes of 1953, when 
land reform was already in full swing. By 
that time the government had already spent 
hundreds of billions of lire though the 
“Cassa Del Messogiorno”—the special agency 
set up to provide land, housing, water, elec- 
tricity, roads, schools, and hospitals for the 
needy peasants. 

In those 5 years between elections, the 
Communists gained over 1,500,000 votes. 

Where? In the south and exactly in the 
areas most benefited. While the north, the 
old Communist stronghold, was beginning to 
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crumble, the entire south passed over to the 
Red banner. 

It is unfortunate that most American 
newspapermen are, though unwittingly, af- 
fected by Marxist theory in that they tend 
to explain all political phenomena exclu- 
sively in terms of economic and social con- 
ditions (which Marxism calls “objective 
causes”). They are correct when they say 
that the northern industrialists are, as a 
class, parasitic and antisocial. They are cor- 
rect when they say that the bad landholders 
of the south do not pay their debt to society. 

They are wrong only when they overrate 
these facts by attributing to them the only 
reasons for Communist success in Italy. Ac- 
tually, there are far better reasons than that. 


Can Italy Be Saved From Communism?— 
Need of Authority—lItalian Govern- 
ment’s Weakness—Propel Italy Into 
Communist Camp—No. 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the third of five articles by 
Indro Montanelli, Italian journalist in 
which he points out the Red menace to 
Italy, and he candidly states that there 
is need for what he calls authority, mean- 
ing of course, the Italian Government. 
It is his opinion that the government 
by its present policies is driving the 
people into the Red camp and why the 
United States in its present cold war 
against communism errs in counting on 
what he terms the panacea of social re- 
form. 


The article under date of December 15, 
1954, follows: 

RoME, December 15.—Italy’s statesmen of 
today represent the crop that was reaped 
by antifascism—a deadly scourge. For de- 
spite fascism’s evils, it saved the quality of 
the state. 

In fact, the Fascists retained the previous 
regime’s best qualified executive staff (par- 
ticularly in the technical and administra- 
tive branches), imposing only the uniform 
of black shirts. Not that there was any- 
thing exceptional about these officials. But 
they were, on the whole, honest, competent 
people, particularly in the judiciary, and 
they had, above all, a devotion to the state. 
They had a sense of authority which they 
saw impersonated in the King. 

In the places of these people we have 
today strange individuals who, however full 
of good will, have replaced the sense of the 
state which they lack, with the hatred of 
state which they have acquired during the 
time in which the state was Fascist and 
held them in quarantine. 

They are small, provincial people who 
have never traveled or learned any foreign 
language; people who have no more than a 
theoretical concept of democracy, which 
they hold to be incompatible with a police 
force, courts, or indeed any instrument of 
authority. 

Most of them come from the ranks of 
the old Catholic parties for which the 
state had always been represented as the 
monster to be felled, the great enemy of the 
church to be fought. In fact, the King’s 
Italy was Catholic, but anticlerical. 
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During the so-called resistance—a pitiful 
phenomenon in which the shameful episodes 
outnumbered the glorious ones—most of 
these people contracted a severe case of in- 
feriority complex in regard to their Com- 
munist allies who were and still are wor- 
shipers of authority. 

Eloquent proof of this was given in 1947 
when Mario Scelba, then Minister of the 
Interior, reshuffied his police force by get- 
ting rid of the former partisans (resistance 
fighters) and recalling the “purged” Fascists 
back into service. Whether or not in good 
faith, the independent press hailed this ac- 
tion all over the nation. 

Overnight Scelba had become the “re- 
former”—the “strong man of democracy.” 
Actually, he did nothing exceptionally ener- 
getic or resolute. He merely let the nation 
believe that he was both ready and capable 
of doing it. That was enough to provoke 
immediate restitution of thousands of Com- 
munist membership cards and to undermine 
Red strength. The following year’s elec- 
tions, in fact, delivered a heavy blow for 
Palmiro Togliatti, the Communist leader. 

Why, if it was so successful, didn’t the 
Government pursue this policy? 

The men in the Government who, inci- 
dentally, are all good friends of mine can 
give the answer. It is to be found, not in 
the words they say, but in the faint, timor- 
ous voices in which the words are uttered. 
I find it in their pale hands, the anemic 
countenances of small clerics, 

Never before has Italy seen a ruling class 
of this sort. We have had gentlemen and 
thieves, adventurers and wizards, in our 
Government. But, in one way or the other, 
they were all fullblooded, hearty sinners. 
They were buoyant, quick-tempered, violent 
men—the caliber of Italians who have made 
Italy’s history by blending wisdom with 
blunder, fraud with heroism. 

Now, Italy is starved for authority. For 
nearly 10 years it has been expecting this 
authority from the Christian Democratic 
Party and its allied Liberals, Republicans, 
and Social Democrats. Having been let 
down, this nation is turning to communism, 
for authority is certainly no problem for the 
Communists. They have plenty of it and 
they are ready to hand it out, more gener- 
ously perhaps than might be desired. 

The Italian Government has made, and 
goes on making, the same mistake over and 
over again. It insists in confining its battle 
to the field of social reforms. It must be 
admitted, in all fairness, that this is a field 
in which Italy has achieved remarkable, if 
disorganized, progress—if, indeed, a situation 
in which a skilled laborer earns more than 
an army colonel, a judge, or a university 
professor may be called progress. True, 
there still are in Italy huge fortunes un- 
scathed by taxes, thanks to their owners’ 
power and ability of blackmailing the Gov- 
ernment parties who need their subsidies. 
On the whole, however, there is a visible 
trend toward a better and fairer leveling off 
in our country’s economy. 

Yet the masses continue to move into the 
Communist lines. It is no wonder if, in see- 
ing their efforts thus rewarded, our states- 
men seem discouraged. They try to remedy 
this by stepping up new reforms. But the 
more reforms sprout up the faster the peo- 
ple, in search of authority, go Communist. 

There, then, lies the deep-rooted psycho- 
logical factor that drives Italy into Togli- 
atti’s arms. On the surface, it is a phe- 
nomenon that works two ways. As the more 
candid of the Red converts admit, epitomiz- 
ing the average Italian’s attitude, “going 
Communist is always a bargain, any way 
you look at it. If they win, we’ll be with 
the winners; if they lose, it won’t matter 
toomuch. Democracy never talks of punish- 
ment.” 

They are an essentially skeptical and utili- 
tarian people, these Italians. Democracy, to 
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them, is an unknown, foreign commodity 
imported from the Protestant countries 
where the democratic idea hinges on the 
local religion and is a way of life. 

But in Italy not even communism js a 
truly strong belief. It lacks in revolution. 
ary impact. Togliatti knows perfectly wey 
that should he launch the famous ca]] to 
the barricades hardly 50,000 of his 10 Million 
voters would actually appear at the Posts, 
The others would simply watch the show. 

This is why Togliatti prefers the legal way 
to power. This is why he will not raise a 
finger against the present Government of 
which, when it comes down to facts, he js 
the truest ally. 

Until such time as he is ready to take 
over, Togliatti could not, indeed, wish for 4 
government that better serves his purposes, 
It is a government that, instead of devoting 
its energies to rehabilitating the prestige anq 
authority of the state, concentrates al! its 
efforts on social reforms (which the Uniteg 
States holds to be the panacea that will save 
Italy from communism). This plays right 
into the hands of Togliatti, for Togliatti loves 
social reforms. He knows that in the long 
run they work only for him. 

Such is the situation of this country of 
mine. It is a country which in its frantic 
search for authority can find it nowhere 
except in the folds of the Communist 
Party. The temptation is great. Soon it 
may become irresistible. 

The air we are breathing today in Italy 
is tainted with fear, barter, and treason. In 
the plain words of the man in the street, 
the situation boils down to this: “Since 
Italy is bound to become one big concentra. 
tion camp, it is better to enroll with the 
guards than with the prisoners.” 

Meanwhile, Premier Scelba goes on with 
his social reforms paid for by the American 
taxpayer. And the American taxpayer goes 
on spending his money to speed up Togll- 
atti’s triumph. 


Can Italy Be Saved From Communism?— 
Italy Has Faith United States Will 
Somehow Bar Communists From Suc: 
ceeding—No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the fourth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Indro Montanelli, the roving re- 
porter and top correspondent of Italy's 
most famous newspaper, II Corriere Della 
Sera. 

Mr. Speaker, in this fourth article, Mr. 
Montanelli examines in detail why Italy 
counts the United States anti-Commu- 
nist efforts as a failure. His analysis of 
the situation will undoubtedly startle 
the American people and I believe Mem- 
bers of Congress also. 

This fourth article is dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1954: 

RoE, December 16.—The few Italians who 
have the courage to face up to the despera- 
tion of Communist danger shrug their shoul- 
ders. “America wouldn't let it happen,” they 
say. It is useless to ask them what the 
United States could do, when 40 percent ©! 
the Italian voters, if an election were held 
today, would turn my nation over to the 
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tion of Communists who have already 


yminat 
ecmonstrated their “democratic” character 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the other 
satellites. 

There are above all two basic reasons for 


this blind faith in the United States. 
The first reason, however strange it may 


eound to American ears, is the conviction 
that the United States suffers from a guilt 
complex with respect to Italy, and that it is 


animated by the fervent desire to atone for 
s sins 
ro ncerning these sins or mistakes, Italians 
agreed whether the United States is 
completely or Only partly to blame for the 
present situation. And so this article will 
advise Americans, who it seems to me, have 
considered the matter, of the errors 
anti-Communist Italians impute to 


are not 


never 
that all 


the United States. 

The first is certainly that of having fav- 
ored the fall of the monarchy. The king was 
the fatherland, the state, and the flag—the 
three symbols our present government lacks 
for combatting communism. To the king 
the best army officers and the best function- 
aries had sworn their fidelity and loyalty. 
They were replaced by the heroes of the so- 
called resistance, who were either Commu- 


nists, or philo-Communists. Despite the 
merits or demerits of the House of Savoy, the 
Reds’ desire to abolish monarchy demon- 
strated they considered it an obstacle. 


The second error, in the view of these 
talians, was that of having protected the 
partisans who from a military point of view 
were of no value to the Allies but who served 
the Communist cause extremely well. The 
Communists utilized the partisans to elimi- 
nate the anti-Communists, and to arm the 
Red squads as well. To this day the Com- 
munists have underground stores of Ameri- 


can arms and ammunition. 

Third, was the purge of the Fascists which 
the Americans encouraged. The Allied Mil- 
itary Government ignored a simple fact, that 
fascism had endured 23 years in Italy—a 
generation, All those who lived in this time 
were perforce part of Fascist Italy and could 
not pursue any profession without being 
somehow associated with the Fascist Party. 


Therefore everybody sided with it. This 
brought about selection of state servants and 
officials along purely professional—not polit- 
ical—lInes. The fittest were chosen. With 
the purge the fittest were eliminated. The 
purge was in effect a guillotine that am- 


putated the head of the nation. 
Certainly these were serious errors com- 
mitted by Americans who have not yet 


learned the art of abstaining from shaping 
other peoples’ history by redeeming them 
through missionary programs. Americans 
forget that other peoples’ history is differ- 
ent than theirs. But the Italians who 
cemonstrate such astuteness in evaluating 
American responsibilities are prone to for- 
get some history too. 


They forget that the errors would not have 
occurred, with such fatal consequences, if 
- —— themselves had not collaborated 
80 zealously, 

The Americans favored the fall of the 
king—but the Italians sent him away with 
their votes. The Americans protected the 
partisans, but the partisans-were Italian. 
The Americans solicited the purge, but the 
oo were happy to execute it, because 

* Substance the purge. served as a basis 


a revenge by the deficient against 
oe Americans, who acted in good faith, 
The Trager errors and called’ a halt. 
mistakes wi" bad faith, continued the 
Which the. ins the present situation from 
Beenie ‘ey now await salvation. President 


Genuower by now has become the San 
to ste st Jtaly—the saint who ts invoked 
it mats ‘he flow of lava from Vesuvius when 


ae Second basic factor that the Italians 
7 ©H ia their belief that the United 
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States will not permit communism to win 
stems from the conviction that the men in 
the United States State Department are 
guided by the same political calculations 
that guide the men of Rome. America will 
not let it happen, they say, because geog- 
raphy and strategy won’t permit it. 

This is true, but my compatriots ignore 
the fact that the men of the State Depart- 
ment are prisoners of two things: the 
American electors who do not know Euro- 
pean geography and of a handful of words 
which constitute for them an article of 
faith—words like independence, respect for 
the will of the people, rights, legality and, 
s0 on. Just as the Americans attribute to 
the Italians ideals which are purely Ameri- 
can, Italians attribute to the Americans cal- 
culations that are really Italian. This mis- 
understanding poisons relations, not only 
between America and Italy, but between 
America and Europe, if not between America 
and the world. 

From the Italian point of view the mis- 
understanding consists in believing the 
United States is an empire, operating an im- 
perial foreign policy. My compatriots have, 
it is true, the vague feeling that America 
refuses to be an empire, indeed has fears of 
becoming one. But they feel that this fear 
is only a manifestation of a puritanical 
hypocrisy, and that it represents only a mask, 
destined to fall some day, exposing the vital 
interests at stake. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that the 
unpopularity of the United States in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in Italy, is derived 
particularly from what the Americans call 
respect for the rights of other people, and 
which the Italians call, according to cir- 
cumstances, weakness, obscurity, and lack 
of decision and prestige. 

Here is an example: 

A few weeks ago, United States Ambassa- 
dor Clare Boothe Luce, the first American 
diplomat who has understood the Italian 
situation fully, asked me to present to her 
an editor, who is also the most genial painter 
and writer among anti-Communist Italians. 
When we left her, I asked the editor what 
he thought about Ambassador Luce. 

“Attractive,” he answered, like a good Ital- 
ian who, concerning women, even if Am- 
bassadors, takes into account first of all 
physical attributes. “Attractive, cool, very 
intelligent, of: supreme quality, equal to 10 
men. She has only two defects—that of 
living at Villa Taverna, and of receiving 
Italians in the company of two small dogs 
that possess an innocent, vaguely stupid air. 
My dear friend, if I were the Ambassador 
of the United States, I would not have gone 
to live in the villa of a Roman prince. I 
would have made them build me a fortress, 
loaded with cannons and atomic bombs, 
Italian visitors I would have received in the 
company of two ferocious dogs, this high, 
ready to bite whoever entered, including 
the President of the Republic, the head of 
the Government, and editors. Otherwise, 
what kind of America would I represent?” 


Americans do not realize the success 
achieved by the Communists through the 
menacing isolation of their Russian repre- 
sentatives in Rome. All Italians are finding 
themselves confronted not with an ideology 
of which they have been skeptical for cen- 
turies but an empire, determined to pursue 
an imperial, militaristic policy. 

Italians don’t vote for Karl Marx or ma- 
terialism of which they know nothing. They 
simple vote for Russian divisions and tanks, 
certain in the knowledge that Georgi Malen- 
kov, the (then) Russian leader, is deter- 
mined to use them. 

Americans can say the Italians are wrong, 
and I can say it. The average readers of 
Ohio and Oklahoma and the other States 
can be disgusted with me, rather than try- 
ing to understand what I am trying to say. 
Citizens of a powerful state, they ignore the 
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hypnotic fascination that force exercises 
over the weak. And their reactions, and 
mine, will not change the situation. 

The Italians lack two fundamental 
things—an army to defend them and a re- 
ligious faith-in democracy and right. The 
first they had; war, the republic and the 
purge destroyed it. The second they have 
never had. Italians have never fought for 
an abstract idea but they did fight for the 
fatherland, a concrete thing. Ever since 
patriotism and fascism become synonymous, 
Italians have lost the sense of the father- 
land. All they are left with is speculation 
and opportunism. 

The reasoning of Italy’s common man is 
simple. By voting red, he runs no risk, be- 
cause today nobody persecutes communism. 
And he buys insurance for the future. 

Either Russia wins or the United States 
wins. If the United States wins, Americans 
will persecute nobody, partly because they 
will not distinguish friend from enemy. But 
there is a Russian political party which has 
a list of its adversaries to be hanged. 

Furthermore, alliance with the Americans 
does not offer the Italian voter any advan- 
tages. In this line of reasoning, Just as the 
United States ignores its enemies, it also ig- 
nores its friends, and the day I must flee, 
United States immigration laws will forbid 
me refuge, although I could comfortably go 
there as a prisoner of war. 

The moral is that it is more convenient to 
be an adversary of the Americans than an 
ally. 

Italian communism, at least 90 percent 
of it, is uniquely based on this calculation. 
To change the terms America would have to 
accept an imperial destiny, exercise them 
without false respect for the “rights of 
others.” But can this ever be possible? 

I don’t believe so. History has always ad- 
vanced under the force of empires. The his- 
tory of young America is nothing more than 
a battle against other empires and in de- 
stroying them, the Americans did not even 
consider becoming an imperial heir. 

Even today, American diplomacy, instead 
of following a policy to save our lives, per- 
forms missionary work to save our souls. 
America, with all its good intentions, is al- 
lergic to the policy which stems out of ma- 
neuvering not the good but the bad senti- 
ments of man—hate, villainy, envy, of which 
the Russians are the great alchemists. This 
is why the political initiative is always with 
Russia. 

In the end, I believe that the United States 
will triumph, saving at the same time right, 
justice, and soul. But I am as well convinced 
that our lives will have to be spent to pay 
for the entrance of the American soul into 
paradise. The Italians who vote Communist 
are those that try to subtract themselves 
from this destiny of subsidizing the Ameri- 
can soul. They grow daily in number. In a 
little while they will be the majority, rela- 
tive to those who obstinately think that 
America will not let it happen. 

America will let it happen because Ameri- 
ca is good, charitable, and timid. Not only 
does America refuse the empire which has 
fallen on its shoulders, but it hesitates even 
to assume leadership. It does not sense the 
desperation that its attitude inspires in its 
friends, and it won’t do anything to help 
them when they become, in their respective 
nations, an indefensible minority. America 
doesn’t even Know these friends of hers—it 
doesn’t distinguish them fré6m her enemies. 

To one and the other it indifferently sends 
dollars and wheat and instead of making it- 
self respected, seeks to make itself loved, 
certainly ignoring that love, especially among 
peoples of ancient history, is always mixed 
up with a little bit of disapprobation. 

In fact, we do love America. The hearts 
of 90 percent of the Italians are with Amer- 
ica. But the votes are for Russia. 
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Can Italy Be Saved From Communism?— 
Italy Needs United States Leadership in 
Fight Against Communism—No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the fifth and final article by 
Indro Montanelli, the leading Italian 
journalist on the Communist threat to 
his homeland which, as he states it, isa 
problem not only for Italians, but for 


the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that those who 
have taken the time to read this series 
of articles will approach the question of 
aid to Italy and its effect on that country 
with a good deal of realism. 

This fifth and final article is dated 
December 17, 1954, and follows: 

Rome, December 17.—Six months ago & 
small group of Italian writers, all unques- 
tionably anti-Communists, met in Milan to 
discuss the founding of a new magazine. It 
was to be a small weekly, aimed at divulging 
the truth—the full truth—about the Com- 
munist danger in Italy. 

Some writers raised the doubt that, such 
@ magazine would necessarily be pessimistic, 
and that pessimism would only hasten the 
catastrophe rather than prevent it. In the 
end, the opposite view prevailed, namely that 
truth, if administered week after week with 
documented facts on the corruption, vice, 
and misconduct that poison our Italian na- 
tional life, could not fail to create a salutary 
shock and spark counteraction. 

The new weekly was called “Il Borghese” 
(The Bourgeois) a word disqualified in the 
so-called “social” vocabulary (and not in 
Italy alone) as another word “proletariat” 
has been given pride of place instead. 

In view of its high intellectual level, the 
magazine’s circulation was estimated at 25,- 
000 copies per issue. Today Il Borghese has 
already reached the 100,000 mark, and is still 
growing. “Borghese Clubs” are mushroom- 
ing in all major cities with memberships 
from all walks of life: Physicians, lawyers, 
judges, engineers, teachers, students, craifts- 
men, employees—all, or nearly all, former war 
veterans. These people belong to different 
political parties or to no party at all. But 
they have one thing in common: A strong 
sense of irritation and utter disgust at what 
surrounds them. 

They are disgusted with the government, 
with the political and economic leaders, with 
the scandals, with immorality, with. the 
church and its interference into the affairs 
of the state. 

They are also disgusted by their experience 
with democracy—a word which, in Italy, has 
no “sex appeal.” If Italy is a democracy 
today, it is merely because fascism pushed us 
into a war which we did not want and— 
worse still—which we lost. 

True, these are all negative aspects. But 
there is a positive side to this program 
as well. It can be summed -up in three 
points: socialisn#, nationalism, anticlerical- 
ism. These are the very concepts that di- 
rected the course of Italy’s history in the 
last century. 

The success cf Il Borghese is a foolproof 
symptom that there exists a strong, growing 
public opinion which no longer considered 
itself represented by any of the eight polit- 
ical parties now vying for power in Italy. 
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This public opinion leans toward the left 
in social problems, for it demands a rad- 
ical and final reform of Italy’s medieval 
economy. Politically, it tends to the right, 
because it wants such reforms to be car- 
ried out by a strong and authoritative state 
that would allow neither credit nor advan- 
tages to fall in the lap of the Communists. 

Finally, this new opinion or tendency is 
lay or anticlerical, because it is set against 
a church that it considered too lenient to- 
ward all, too willing to bow to compromise. 

But the fundamental point that Il Bor- 
ghese has touched and that has built its 
great success is this: 

“In Italy,” the paper has pointed out, 
“there is no battle between communism and 
democracy. For, in order to talk of battle 
one must have two armies. Now neither 
communism nor democracy can be regarded 
as armies. The former lacks revolutionary 
impact, the latter has no power of resist- 
ance. Our country, like Guatemala, is a 
colonial country fought over by two foreign 
powers. Behind communism there is Rus- 
sia. Behind democracy there is the United 
States. 

“Siding with the United States, we could 
regain our dignity as a nation, our auton- 
omy, our traditions. Attached to Russia, 
we would be no more than one of her pro- 
vinces. Italians have no other choice: 
Either the one or the other. All else is 
wishful thinking.” 

Even such clear and straightforward lan- 
guage has had enormous effect, though it 
revealed nothing that, deep in the con- 
science, the Italian people did not already 
know. Only, no one had dared say it. 
Now it has been said, black on white. 

There is one point only which, in my 
opinion, the authors of Il Borghese seem 
to have missed. They are correct in saying 
that their kind of anticommunism means 
America. Indeed they seem to be in doubt 
themselves. 

Said Leo Longanesi, of Milan, the mag- 
azine’s publisher, when faced with the ques. 
tion, “It is our duty to believe this to be 
so even if it isn’t. Perhaps, without such 
faith we could fight a purely Italian com- 
munism. Butif we are to fight a communism 
that is Russia, we must believe that we are 
America, or else the battle is lost.” 

The battle is not lost. On the contrary, 
the very signs that make it appear so bring 
us closer to a rescue which is already in the 
making, and which is palpable in thousands 
of symptoms throughout the country. Every 
issue of this daring magazine prints accu- 
sations, signed by plain citizens, of corrup- 
tion, immorality, and abuses at the hands of 
mayors, judges, and high officials. None of 
the accused, so far, has dared to sue his 
accusers for slander. 

Industrialists known to be selling strategic 
materials to Iron Curtain countries and to 
be financing Communist cells have been 
mentioned by name. And since courage is 
as contagious as cowardice, the number of 
Italians who openly revolt both against the 
Government and against the Communist 
Party is growing day by day. The position 
they have thus taken is not exactly com- 
fortable. But, as most of them now realize, 
neither is it a particularly dangerous one. 

And this, precisely, is the function of ll 
Borghese: to prove that in a country like 
ours, courage pays better than fear. Palmiro 
Togliatti, the leader of communism in Italy, 
who is accused by Il Borghese of betraying 
his own companions, and is constantly put 
up to ridicule, has not moved a finger in 
protest. Italian veterans are no longer 
ashamed of having borne arms, even though 
in a hapless war, but proudly display rank 
insignia and campaign ribbons in their 
lapels. The word “Fatherland” once more, 
is coming back into fashion. 
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Of course, for the time being, all this ls 
still the doing of a minority. But then, 
everything worthwhile has always started 
with a minority. The problem, therefore 
lies not in numbers. It lies in the cer. 
tainty—or rather the lack of certainty—p 
whether or not the United States is realy 
backing us. ’ 

Where are the Americans? 
them. What do they think? They do not 
tell us. So far, save for a certain Curiosity 
toward the Montesi case and Gina Lollo- 
brigida, we Italians have noticed no particy. 
lar American interest in our country, 

They do hand out, even if with poor 
criteria, a great deal of money. But no. 
where have we seen any signs of American 
barracks set up for the recruiting of antj. 
Communist volunteers to fight at the given 
moment, not communism which we could 
handle alone, but Russia. For, Russia doe 
have her barracks in Italy: The headquarters 
of the Communist Party. 


Not communism, which in itself is negli. 
gible, but Russia is the deadly enemy to be 
uprooted from the Italian soil. It could be 
done within a year’s time, if only the Uniteg 
States, rather than putting the problem, as 
she had done so far, in abstract terms such 
as “democracy” and “liberty” (terms which, 
let it be clear, enjoy no credit with the 
Italian people), would face it in concrete 
terms of power such as taught by Machia. 
velli, rather than as preached in the Gospel. 

We Italians have the highest respect for 
America’s Armed Forces and for her indus- 
tries; but we abhor her missionaries who 
come to redeem us and teach us how to 
mend our ways. We may be wrong. But 
that’s the way it is. 

Imagine an American general rallying 
with an Italian flag, Italy’s war veterans and 
addressing them frankly, as follows: 

“This is your flag. I am calling all of you 
who already served it in the past to serve it 
again with honor and integrity, without taint 
of treachery or political bias, in the same 
spirit in which once you vowed yourselves 
to its service. My Government may have 
committed some errors. If so, I now ask your 
forbearance, for it acted in good faith 
though at times, with insufficient insight 
into your problems. Let bygones be bygones 
and look only toward the future. 

“We have a mutual enemy. To fight him, 
America will carry the burden of technical 
and military leadership. At the same time, 
she pledges full respect to your flag. It is 
this Italian flag we now ask you to honor. 

“You must protect it by eliminating the 
unworthy who have already declared their 
intention of betraying it. But every one of 
you who honorably joins this army of volun- 
teers will be our brother and treated as such. 
We do not ask you to do it for America. Do 
it for Italy; for her civilization, for her tra- 
ditions, her culture, her language, her cus- 
toms. We want to know who you are, 80 
that we may recognize you at the proper 
time.” 

The very day these words are spoken, T0s- 
liatti will have to pack his trunks and take 
a one-way ticket back to his real home, 
Russia. 

Now, according to Il Borghese, such 4 
theme has already been put forward Py 
President Eisenhower. If we haven't heard 
it, the paper maintains, we must only blame 
our own eardrums. Fortunately, many 
Italians believe this to be so. God help 
Italy, if they stopped. But God help 
America, too. 

I invite American citizens to have 4 good 
look at a map. They will soon realize what 
it would mean to the West if Italy were © 
disappear behind the Iron Curtain. Lets 
hope Americans are interested in geography 
and not just in gazing at La Lollobri rida. 


We do not see 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appears in the summer issue of 
the Farm. The article describes a land 
and brush clearing project which is be- 
ine carried on in the Ozark area. 

The article is written by Mr. Fred 
Knoop, executive editor of the Farm, who 
has been greatly impressed by the pro- 
eyam under which scrub forest lands are 
being turned into valuable pastures. 
The brush-killing chemicals are being 
applied by spray planes in a wide-spread 
experimental program which may well 
be the forerunner to a nationwide pro- 
oyam to return to productive use worth- 
less brush land. 

I have been advised by the Public 
Printer that this article exceeds the 
limitation under which only two pages 
may be printed as an extension of re- 
marks in any one instance. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it is estimated 
that this manuscript will make approxi- 
mately two and one-half pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at a cost of $200, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIRACLE IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(By Fred Knoop) 

“Anything that will kill an Ozark sprout 
will kill a man—for sure. And anyhow, 
nothing will kill an Ozard sprout.” These 
sure words of an oldtimer ended an indigna- 
tion meeting in a small Arkansas town in 
1950. The meeting had been called because 
a chemical company was planning to run a 
series of brush-killing tests using hormone 
sprays on 2,000 acres it had just bought near- 
by. As the facts turned out, the farmers 
were wrong on both counts. Today they wel- 
come the fliers of the lumbering spray planes 

S public benefactors, which they are. For 
they are turning brush country into grass 
again 

If you have ever been in Arkansas, you'll 
know that a sprout is anything of a woody 
nature—from the fat-boy scrub oak to the 
40-foot shagbark hickory. Ail sprouts have 
Several things in common: they are hard to 
Kill; they put out such a dense cover of 
‘eaves that nothing will grow underneath 
them; they spring up when the land has 
been overgrazed or mistreated. In the Ozark 
area alone—southern Missouri, western Ar- 
kansas, northeastern Texas, and eastern Ok- 
lahoma—it is estimated that there are 30 
to 40 million acres that could well be graz- 
ing land again. Much of this land was once 
erazing land; it is not forest land like that 
to the east, nor is it range land like that to 
west. Soil Conservation Service men have 
ng known that portions of this area was 
rue prairie, and that once the shade is 
moved, the native grasses will again grow 
‘all enough to meet a steer’s eye. 

Why did this land turn into a jungle of 
. W-srade trees? There are several causes 
‘OF its downfall, soil scientists and forestry 
men say, First, the overgrazing; second, 


or 
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the removal of organic matter by the indis- 
criminate burning; and third, no fertilizer or 
nutrients of any kind have ever been put 
back on the land. This is the land that 
Coronado described in his march through 
the area in 1570 as “tall grass prairie coun- 
try.” As late as 1832, surveyors had trouble 
in finding trees here on which to blaze their 
lines. 

Since 1950, this area has been the scene 
of the big battle with the brush, a testing 
ground for the chemical companies. The 
results that have come out of the area are 
just about as important to many farmers 
as the invention of the plow. In a nut- 
shell, the facts are: For $8 an acre land can 
be sprayed with chemicals and a kill made 
on 75 to 95 percent of the threes and brush; 
about 15 months after the chemical treat- 
ment, cattle can be grazed on the native 
grass that springs up; land that had trouble 
in carrying 1 cow on 100 acres before spray- 
ing will support a cow on 8 to 12 acres after 
the trees are killed; the spray is selective; it 
knocks out the broad-leafed hardwoods, but 
will not kill the useful pines. 


BRUSH TO GRASS IN A YEAR 


L. H. King, of Clarksville, Ark., cooperat- 
ing with the Johnson County Soil Conserva- 
tion District, has had a chance to try out 
land clearing by a variety of methods over 
the past 20 years. His 800 acres of peaches— 
grown on the sunny slopes of the Ozarks— 
are planted on hills that were grubbed out 
the hard way. Nearby he has about 600 acres 
of land, 400 acres of which had been cleared 
in years past and this provided good pasture 
for his black Angus cattle even through the 
drought years. This spring he walked 
through the 170 acres that had been sprayed 
from the air in May 1954. With him was 


_Hurlon Ray, the Soil Conservation Service 


range specialist from Fayetteville, Ark. As 
they pulled huge slabs of bark off the dead 
trees, King said, “I didn’t think we could 
do it. Our kill on this brush is almost com- 
plete. I figured my total costs on this new 
pasture that we've got for our cattle. It 
cost $8.50 an acre for spraying, including the 
2,4-D and the 2,4,5-T, along with the diesel 
oil. But I am glad that we seeded it while 
there was plenty of moisture in those leaves. 
The aerial seeding cost $3.75 an acre, $3.25 for 
the seed and 50 cents for the plane. We used 
10 pounds each of rye grass and crimson 
clover. It was like finding 170 acres of pas- 
ture, for $12.75 an acre is pretty cheap. We 
haven’t fertilized the sprayed area yet. 
There is going to be plenty of mold and bark 
as those trees rot and fall down. Right now 
we have 250 Angus on the 600 acres, and if 
we get the rain I believe it will carry all of 
them well into the summer.” 

L. H. King is pasturing the land sooner 
than the Soil Conservation Service recom- 
mends. On the other hand, the :and he 
has cleared is better than the average in 
Arkansas, and he gave it an extra boost by 
seeding it. The best way to put the land 
back in use, the range specialists believe, is 
to allow the native grass 15 months’ growth 
after the trees have been sprayed. That 
gives the grass a chance to seed itself twice, 
and recover from being suppressed by woody 
plants. 

THE APPLICATORS 


Claud Hall, of Clarksville, Ark., the Paul 
Bunyan of the aerial sprayers, got into the 
spraying business partly because he likes to 
fly and partly because he is a good business- 
man. His planes sprayed some 10,000 acres 
of brush last year and the tales of his effec- 
tiveness as an applicator makes good hot 
stove talk for the Arkansas farmers. A for- 
mer Army Air Force low-level acrobatics in- 
structor, he is one of the rare people that 
can bring real enthusiasm to the faces of the 
Osage Indians when he is operating in Okla- 
homa. His wheels often roll from touching 
the treetops and his turns at the end of a 
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spray run are fast and precise. When he 
wants to give instructions to the ground 
crews, he puts the plane upside down and 
shouts his orders from the air. He is one of 
the few flyers that can cover 200 acres of 
brush with “acid” (the operator’s name for 
the chemical spray) in an hour. 


The fiyer-operator like Claud Hall looks 
at the brush-killing business as a trucking 
job with disagreeable hours (the best time 
for spraying is from sunup until breakfast- 
time); he knows that he will live in a world 
surrounded by bad smells during the spray- 
ing season. He is well aware of the need 
for a high degree of skill as he skims the 
top of the trees in a permanent power stall 
to give the right kind of a “boil” to the 
spray to force the chemicals down into the 
foliage. But he takes the same professional 
pride in his work as a plowing champion 
does on the home place field alongside the 
State highway. 

If you stop in Clarksville to see Claud Hall, 
he may take you on a shortcut across the 
Arkansas River in a fishing boat to see 600 
acres of river bottom land which he sprayed 
for T. L. and Lewis Geren in the spring of 
1954. Just a year ago it was growing some 
of the biggest cottonwoods, sycamores, and 
oaks in the Ozarks. It is easy to see where 
the spraying stopped, for the tangled jungle 
of trees is still in control beyond the Geren’s 
property line. Lewis Geren is no windshield 
farmer; he has a bulldozer and he started 
pushing over the dead trees early in February 
of this year. The complete spray job had 
cost him $8 an acre and the bulldozing cost 
another $8 an acre. The trees were pushed 
into windrows and burned in early March. 
A plow went through the field easily. Even 
the stumps were rotten, and broke up with 
the kick of a boot. By May—and another 
$8 in plowing, disking and seeding later— 
the oats were waVing a bright green and 
acting as a nurse crop for the clover under- 
neath. Land that had cost $2 an acre was 
now worth $200. 


Estimated acreage of land on which brush 
removal can improve grazing * 
















Number | Percent 
State acres could | of State 
be cleared area 
PR csseniicciedgicicinetacnsemanciay 2, 250, 000 7 
ES eT ey 16, 000, 000 22 
hadi Sivitahnniratinnmintahenigiod 10, 000, 000 30 
eS ea ae 13, 000, 000 13 
a eet 7, 000, 000 10 
RN lik cick wich tomsaiotimoreses 100, 000 32 
I hi Six cinlncisntcnncaaises aitistanmagiee 2,000 ; 
i cal cacao 8, 000, 000 23 
Bs ni ocacineimihindenamnb mene 5, 000, 000 13 
eS eres 8, 000, 000 15 
| a see ee 750, 000 2 
a a eee 1, 000, 000 4 
Bi cs soe ti lisiain deb awabiaia 1, 000, 000 3 
EES a ae ee 1, 000, 000 2 
I Stine SiacasodenG ac ieaaamnis ieaien 1, 400, 000 6 
at ia mnie tle taiaaciecinin eesti 5, 000, 000 17 
PS Shi teach oan ike aantontcinmcielatinss 950, 000 5 
Ek dic neandidosandeniies 3, 000 . 05 
a as 75, 000 1 
oo hc dc ithodnnenacalls 3, 500, 000 10 
IN tas dE ics:icernkiccapecnanninedien’ 5, 000, 000 10 
BN inc citcinmekcpenasnian eieeebn cal 1, 500, 000 5 
DR ccs ha nsnennsnnaabrd aiunceee 10, 000, 000 22 
NS Snes sictlansisceuepstslitaguanen einai 1, 000, 000 1 
No ae Sandal eae 64, 000 aie 
is Siting oe riot inene wn toiacink 10, 000, 000 14 
eee eae 500, 000 9 
DS iacinitctnndniidne tae 150, 000 3 
Re eionisicdyasisvititatmnaiininane 16, 000, 000 21 
ee cieninil 1, 500, 000 5 
|) Ee eee 2, 000, 000 6 
North Dakote.............s..- 150, 000 . 03 
ON tt ec ilies 300, 000 1 
a ec alnssnens 6, 500, 000 16 
i Rae nate 8, 000, 000 13 
Pennsylvania -.......-.-- 1, 000, 000 3 
Rhode Island _.........- 30, 000 5 
South Carolina_..- 537, 000 3 
South Dakota_.__- 200, 000 04 
‘Tennessee_..-_.- ..| 1,000,000 4 
cic .| 65, 000, 000 39 
a es -| 8, 000, 000 15 
MI piditirw nia cpoaneccwe nil 150, 000 2 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Estimated acreage of land on which brush 
removal can improve grazing—Continued 


-- 


Number | Percent 
acres could | of State 
be cleared 


State 
area 


WIIG: .....ncutinincnemamenee 250, 000 

Washington 

West Virginia 

W iseonsin ¢ i 1 

W yoming 1 
Total acres of land that can be improved: 236,698,600. 
Percent of total United States area: 8.66. 


1 Based on estimates of State and Federal authorities. 
BASAL BARK TREE KILLING 


The methods of using the sprays have be- 
come part of the farmer’s working talk in 
the Ozarks, and the results have been so 
spectacular that land prices have jumped the 
traces. But can the same methods be used 
in Michigan, in Virginia, or Iowa? Range 
specialists say they can, and they will go 
further and tell you that you don’t have to 
use an airplane, which is best adapted to 
large tracts. For $17 to $40 you're in busi- 
ness. All that’s needed is a garden or knap- 
sack type sprayer and a gallon of 2,4,5-T. 
Get the type of 2,4,5-T that has 4 pounds of 
acid to the gallon. Then you mix the gallon 
of 2,4,5-T with 20 gallons of diesel oil, and 
put it to work on the brush that is edging 
into the back 40. In a year an acre or two 
can be added to the field with a few hours’ 
work, using the basal bark method of spray- 
ing the trunk. 

The basal bark treatment can be used at 
any time of the year. Wet the tree from a 
height of 18 inches above the ground, all 
around the tree, down to the ground. And 
spray some on any exposed roots, too. Have 
the sprayer adjusted so that it puts out a 
stream, not a mist. The chemicals and oil 
for basal bark tree killing will cost from $4 to 
$20 an acre, depending on the number of 
trees and how much spray chemical you 
apply. 

A knapsack sprayer can be used to spray 
the foliage of a tree but this begins to get 
into the category of hard and slow work. A 
power-driven sprayer that will develop about 
200 to 300 pounds pressure and has an 
orchard-type nozzle and 20 or 30 feet of hose 
is the tool that many farmers have used to 
work on larger areas of trees and brush. For 
example, the Thompson Chemicals Corp., 
maker of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, has developed its 
own type of boomless sprayer which is 
mounted on the back of a tractor and has 
been used in their test spraying plots near 
Branson, Mo. A number of farmers have 
used the inexpensive tractor-mounted pumps 
and spray equipment (cost $69.50) made by 
Continental Belton of Belton, Tex., and com- 
bined it with a 55-gallon drum. This out- 
fit has a gear pump drive from the tractor 
power takeoff. 

The chemical companies advise against 
using equipment that is to be used for spray- 
ing fruit trees or field crops. In spraying 
foliage the best results are obtained by do- 
ing the work in May, June, or July while 
the leaves are green and the plant is active. 
For foliage spraying, take one-half gallon 
of 2,4,-D and one-half gallon of 2,4,5-T and 
mix them with 4 gallons of Diesei oil to 
make 5 gallons of basic chemical mixture. 
Use the type of chemical that specifies on 
the can, “4 pounds of acid per gallon.” This 
mixture is added to 95 gallons of water to 
make 100 gallons of foliage spray. For a 
smaller amount of spray, use one-half of the 
basic 5-gallon chemical mixture and mix it 
with water in a 55-gallon drum that is nearly 
full. The treatment consists of spraying the 
foliage, both tops and undersides of the 
leaves, until it is all well covered. It is best 
to spray early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon when there is little wind. 
These spray chemicals are extremely volatile 
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and can drift for miles. It is embarrassing 
and can be downright expensive to have the 
100-year old elm in your neighbor’s front 
yard turn an ugly brown in a couple of 
weeks; and that is what will happen to the 
trees that you spray. And take care not to 
spray near any corn, raspberry patches, or 
any other growing crops. The cost of chem- 
icals for high-pressure foliage application 
from the ground is about the same as for 
basal bark application—®4 to $20 per acre. 


AIRPLANE APPLICATION 


The most important part of airplane ap- 
plication of brush-killing spray is to do the 
flagging right, so the pilot can make accurate 
swaths over the area. The ground crew— 
brush apes, as they are known in the busi- 
ness—and the pilots must know the area and 
plan their spray runs carefully. Spraying 
up and down the narrow valleys can be 
tricky work and the flagmen must have their 
work planned. Usually the farmer is asked 
to supply a couple of men to work along with 
the two experienced flagmen who are part of 
the crew. The spray mixture used for most 
aerial work is made up on the job. Diesel 
oil and the acid (usually a 50-50 mixture of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) are transported to the 
job in a big semitrailer and then ferried out 
to the landing strips, if the country is ex- 
tremely rough, in a jeep. An operator wants 
an 1,800-foot landing strip clear of obstacles 
at one end from which to operate his planes. 
He doesn’t want his strip to be more than 
3 miles from the brush he is spraying, for 
his unproductive flying time will cut down 
the time he can spend in the actual spraying 
operation. 

The area to be sprayed is first laid out to 
allow flight runs as long as possible. The 
area is then marked with permanent flags. 
These flags, about 24 inches square, are at- 
tached to bamboo poles, securely fastened to 
tree tops by a couple of the brush apes who 
are good climbers. The permanent flags are 
placed in a pattern spaced approximately 
every one-fourth mile along the flight path 
and at the boundaries. A swath width is 
26.4 feet, and 10 flight swaths are flown be- 
tween each permanent flag. Men on the 
ground with flags (36 inches square) on 
bamboo poles step off 26.4 feet for each swath 
after each pass of the plane. It is not always 
possible in heavy growth for the pilot to fol- 
low the men on the ground. He can, how- 
ever, quite accurately follow his swath course 
by calculating from the permanent flags. 

The swath width of 26.4 feet allows a good 
overlap from each swath, since the spray 
from the plane spreads out for 50 to 60 feet. 
All of the trees get hit by spray 3 or 4 times, 
but this is all to the good and makes for a 
high kill. 

The ground crew, by keeping careful rec- 
ords of the swaths between each permanent 
flag, can check delivery. Flight errors are 
kept at a minimum in this way. The spray 
delivery is also checked and adjustment in 
the equipment or nozzles can be made if 
necessary to assure a proper putout of 
chemicals. 

Ten swaths 1 mile long cover 32 acres and 
should consume 160 gallons of spray mixture 
with a limit of error of 2 to 3 percent plus 
or minus. 

If air spraying is done carefully, it can be 
as efficient as any other method of applica- 
tion. The woody plant count in some brushy 
areas of Arkansas averages 240 low-grade 
hardwoods of 6-inch diameter and over 8,000 
under 6 inches per acre. A kill of from 75 
to 95 percent has been made. The materials, 
chemicals, and oil for aerial spraying cost 
about $4 an acre and the operator will charge 
$3 to $5 for applying them. This is the 
cheapest and fastest way to kill brush, but 
it is best adapted to large acreage. 

Complete eradication of all brush is sel- 
dom accomplished by a single airplane spray- 
ing. When complete eradication is wanted, 
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it may be necessary to make a repeat spray- 
ing in a year or two to kill undergrowth that 
was not killed with the first application, 
By then there will be the seedlings that come 
up from acorns, seeds, and nuts left in the 
ground, 

After aerial or foliage spraying or basa] 
applications in the summer, the sprayeq 
trees will turn brown from 2 to 4 weeks 
following application. However, there may 
be a lot of green leaves left. Although they 
are still green, they are absorbing the chem- 
ical and the results will show up the next 
year. Locust, oak, elm, gum, sycamore, wil- 
low, walnut, green briar, blackberry briar, 
and many others will be showing the effects 
of the chemical first. The ash winged elm, 
hickory, and hard maple may not be turning 
brown quite as rapidly but this is due to 
the fact that, although they have taken 
in the chemical, they are much slower in 
showing the effeets of it. They may not 
show any defoliation, but the cambium 
layer will be darkened. This is the growing 
layer on the outside of the tree where 
the cells divide. 

The following spring some of the sprayed 
trees will put out leaves 2 to 4 weeks late. 
These leaves will be very abnormal in size— 
some very large and some very small. They 
will be growing gut of the large limbs and 
trunks, not from the small lateral branches 
as on @ normal tree. After a period of 4 to 
10 weeks these leaves will begin to turn 
brown and die. The explanation for this 
is that the tree has a small amount of energy 
left and putting out these leaves is its last 
bid for life. But the root system has lost 
its ability to gather plant food to sustain 
the growth, so the leaves turn brown and 
die. , 

The chemicals proven best for brush con- 
trol in the Ozarks are commonly called 
2,.4-D (dichlorophenoxy acetic acid) and 
2,4,.5-T (trichlorophenoxy acetic acid). 
These chemicals are made from benzene, 
and it was natural for such chemical com- 
panies as Pittsburgh Coke & Chemica! Co. 
to get into their manufacture since benzene 
is an important byproduct of turning coal 
into coke. These hormones (2,4—D or 2,4,5-T) 
cause the sudden release of the stored energy 
in the plant and root system. This renders 
the plan incapable of further carrying on 
its life processes. The hormones are plant 
stimulants; they speed up growth of the 
plants to the point where they die because 
of an explosive release of energy. The hor- 
home travels by translocation through the 
plant system quite rapidly. 

The actual kill may come within a few 
minutes, a few hours, a few weeks, or in some 
cases it may take as much as 2 years to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the kill. It is not 
known definitely how fast this takes place. 


THE GRASS UNDERNEATH 


Forestry and range specialists point out 
that spraying should not be done in the true 
forest areas where there are valuable hard- 
woods. Where the scrub trees have moved 
onto good pasture land, the brush killing 
pays off. Once free of the smothering shade, 
the native grasses will grow again. When 
low-grade trees are cleared with ax and saw, 
there are a dozen or two volunteer shoots 
ready to spring up where a tree is cut. And, 
if the top soil is disturbed in the hilly land 
by machinery, erosion can be a problem. 
That is the reason the chemical land clearing 
looks so good in the hilly types of land. 
Once the grass cover comes back, the water 
runoff is lowered as much as 50 percent. 

The pattern of recovery taken by the na- 
tive grass usually is very rapid. Grass which 
has grown and seeded itself for generations 
in a stunted form, suddenly springs to life. 
The heavy organic litter from the leaves, 
bark, and decaying trees acts like a sponge 
to hold the moisture and is an ideal nursery 
for the small grass. When the sun's rays 
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ctrike the ground, the soil flora and fauna in 
it spring to life, and the whole area suddenly 
eeems to unfold a green carpet. The 50 
inches of rain that the Ozarks get in a 
normal year keeps it that way. 

The native grasses that usually spring up 
in the Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
eouri areas are bluegrass, big bluestem, little 
bluestem, Indiangrass, switchgrass, sideoats 
grama, eastern gama, purpletop, sand love- 
crass, and panicum. All of these are consid- 
ered fine beef-makers, provided the cattle 
nave plenty of this pasture. 

Following the brush kill, the management 

of the grass is most important. The range 
should be stocked so that not more than 50 
percent of the year’s growth of grass is eaten. 
Salt mineral boxes, and watering troughs 
should be placed to spread out the cattle and 
get even grazing. 
“ The first questions a farmer asks about 
chemical spraying is: “Is it dangerous? 
Will it hurt my cattle? How about the 
milk?” In the early days of brush spraying 
the chemical salesman often took a sip of 
the straight chemical to answer these ques- 
tions. It doesn’t taste good but has no 
other bad effects than to cause a case of 
the trots. This was all in the line of duty, 
though, and gradually the story was put 
across. The farmers realized that only the 
proadleaf plants were killed. 

One of the long-time battles with the 
brush in the Southwest has been waged in 
the brushy areas of Oklahoma. Here de- 
veloped and improved pastures are now 
producing 5 to 8 times more hay and beef 
than they did before clearing. In 1935 work 
was started with hand tools and since then 
ingenious machines and chemicals have 
been built for the work. Brush mowers, 
saws, beaters, crushers, and root rakes are 
all part of the arsenal. A root-cutter, con- 
sisting of a large V-shaped blade mounted 
ahead of a track-tractor, has been devel- 
oped which will shear off trees up to 20 
inches in diameter at a rate of 1 to 2 acres 
an hour, is the big gun in the lineup. After 
the brush and trees are cleared, they are left 
where they fall, to rot and add mulch to 
the thin soil. Burning is not advised, for it 
was found on test areas that as much as 
7,598 pounds per acre of valuable mulch was 
present from the leaves, twigs, and stems 2 
years after the clearing. 


Pete Estes, of Wichita Falls, has been 
active in Texas range spraying and works 
with the new chemicals as they come out in 


testing them on the rough hombres of the 
ranches, the mesquite, post oak, blackjack 
willow, and cactus. This year in March 
and April they were testing Dupont Karmex 
W. a new chemical which is what the trade 
calls a substituted urea. A fraction of a 
1m will kill a tree. It is a slow killer 
and works from the roots where it is dropped 
In a dry, pellet form. Since this chemical 
in a pellet form there is no hazard from 
ariit in an aerial application. 
Dow-Kuron is another new chemical that 
is highly effective against oaks; it has been 
i,and will be recommended for use this 
year in Texas. 
Estes says the kill with 2,4,5-T has been 
g00d—using 1 pint of the acid to the acre 
; With 1 gallon of diesel oil and 3 gallons 
®t water. The spraying is done from the air 
6 to 12 weeks after the leaves appear in the 
ing. The cost is $2.95 an acre for chemi- 
3 al i spraying, and one-half of this can 
ted from the Agricultural Conserva- 
‘on Program Office. 
‘ 7 Squite control was started commercially 
a out 1950 as a result of some aerial test 
I “> put out by the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
= . oe Station at Spur, Tex., headed by 
a a cher, and in cooperation with the 
eee eee of Texas, of Stamford, Tex., the 
““pany that furnished the airplanes. Asa 
\ ( these test plots the PMA Commit- 
texas decided to participate in the 


oak 
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program and recommended 2,4,5-T in an oil- 
emulsion solution to be sprayed on the mes- 
quites 40 to 90 days after the first leaves 
appeared in the spring, provided there was 
sufficient moisture so that the mesquites 
would make a normal growth. The present 
recommendation is 1 pint (one-half pound 
acid equivalent) of a low-volatile ester for- 
mulation of 2,4,5-T in a 2 to 1 mixture ap- 
plied at the rate of 4 gallons per acre. 

After spraying most of the ranches pre- 
fer to leave the dead brush standing up on 
their ranchland since they can see their cat- 
tle through it and it does not shade the grass. 
In Texas the good grass will not grow in the 
shade. 

In the early spring, the first year after the 
aerial spraying of his ranch, Carter Mc- 
Gregor, Jr., of Scotland, Tex., made these 
observations: “Of course, at this date it is 
too early to determine with any degree of 
accuracy the percent of root kill on the mes- 
quite, but right now it looks as though the 
top kill is going to be at least 80 percent. 

“However, one result that is apparent al- 
ready is the growth of the native pasture 
grasses. In this area, we have had only a 
very negligible amount of rainfall in the last 
6 months, but the grasses in the pastures 
which have been sprayed are still in excellent 
condition compared to the grasses in the pas- 
tures where no spraying was done. There 
are no weeds in the sprayed area, but the 
chemical apparently caused an abnormal 
growth of the grasses, which in our present 
dry state, is a most desirable situation. The 
cattle grazing on the sprayed area are in 
better flesh than the others although they 
are receiving less concentrates and no rough- 
age, while I feed hay in my untreated pas- 
tures.” 

For sand sagebrush and skunkbrush other 
Texas sprayers are using 2,4-D in a butyl 
ester form, 1% pints of chemical in 3 gallons 
of diesel oil sprayed per acre. Some are 
making an emulsion, using 1%4 pints of the 
chemical to 1 gallon of diesel oil, plus 2 
gallons of water. 


HOW CATTLE GAIN 


In October 1952, W. T. Thompson put 79 
grade Angus and Hereford heifers on land 
near Branson, Mo., which had been sprayed 
in 1951. A fair native grass stand had 
developed in 1951 and seeded itself. A heavy 
stand grew in 1952 with a heavy seed crop. 
The calves were on the 320 acres until Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, and were given no supplemental 
feed of any kind. It just happened to be 
one of the driest years in history, with half 
the normal rainfall, so grass and water were 
short. The calves were weighed 4 times 
during the year, and when they were sold 
after a year on the pasture, they had made 
an average gain of 354 pounds. “That figured 
out a gain per acre of 97.28 pounds of beef,” 
says Thompson, ‘“‘and calculated at 15 cents 
a pound, the gain value of beef per acre 
was $14.59. That was more than the land 
and the spraying cost. It gives you some 
idea what the food-producing possibilities 
are on the land that we are allowing to stay 
in brush.” 

The producers of the basic hormone chem- 
icals used for brush killing are: American 
Chemical Paint Co., Diamond Alkali Co., 
Dow Chemica! Co., Du Pont, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Thompson Chemicals Corp., and Thompson 
Hayward. 

Since the 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T hormones came 
out of the laboratories in 1945, the pro- 
ducers of the basic chemicals have spent 
much of their time in pushing their prod- 
ucts in the big markets; power line rights- 
of-way, roadside and railroad rights-of-way, 
and industrial users. Now they are turning 
their attention to the still bigger United 
States farm brush-killing market where it 
is estimated there are nearly 250 million 
brushy acres in 48 States that could be put 
into useful production, 
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While much of the work with chemical 
land clearing has been done on large tracts 
in the Southwest, the methods can be used 
on Midwest farms just as easily. Both the 
basal-bark type of application and ground 
spraying of the foliage can be done with a 
small investment in equipment. The basal- 
bark treatment can be done at any time 
of the year and the foliage spraying can be 
fitted in between spring and summer jobs, 
Hot, sticky summer days when the humidity 
gets around 90 percent are ideal. To the 
farmer who has brush trees that are creep- 
ing into fields along fence lines, chemical 
spraying looks like a cheap and effective way 
to throw the rascals out. 





Hurdle in Race to Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an article 
entitled “Hurdle in Race to Atomic 
Power,” written by Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
Commissioner, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, which appeared in 
the May 9, 1955, issue of Chemical and 
Engineering News: 


HicH 'TEMPERATURES: HURDLE 
ATOMIC POWER 


(By Willard F. Libby, Commissioner, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission) 


(Eprtor’s Nore.—Fundamental knowledge 
of reactions at high temperatures is largely 
lacking. For the further development of 
atomic power, chemists and chemical engi- 
neers must turn their efforts principally to 
effects of elevated temperatures on materials 
for nuclear reactors.) 


In most applications of chemistry in mod- 
ern technology, the backlog of information 
available on performance at ordinary tem- 
peratures is adequate for preliminary esti- 
mates of the reactions which will be involved 
and preliminary selection of the materials 
and the procedures to be utilized. This is 
not true in atomic powerplants, because 
no adequate backlog of basic chemical in- 
formation exists for elevated temperatures. 

It is not possible to predict with any re- 
liability the relative volatilities, thermo- 
dynamic free energies, or even the molecu- 
lar formulas of the compounds which are 
likely to result from a given mixture of 
elements heated at temperatures between 
500° and 1000° C. or above. Isolated por- 
tions of this great field have been mapped. 
In particular, geochemists in their studies of 
the reactions involved in the earth’s crust 
have done a great deal. Also engineers de- 
veloping jet engines, as well as several other 
groups in industry, have contributed sizable 
amounts of information. But the sweep of 
the whole field is so great, large areas exist 
where simply nothing is known. For ex- 
ample, problems of the solubilities at ele- 
vated temperatures of metals in salts, of 
gases in metals, and of gases in salts; of 
rates of chemical reactions proceeding at 
high temperatures; of relative densities, lat- 
tice structures, and the other physical prop- 
erties of the various phases of almost any 
given compound at these temperatures— 
nearly all of these are without any general 
delineations. 

In the face of this great ignorance, the 
chemist’s and chemical engineer’s role in 
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the design of power reactors will neces- 
sarily be a minor one, unless it be that of 
the gambler. He is in no position to sit 
down with the physicist and mechanical en- 
gineer and properly utilize his fair share of 
the design variables. He must guess rather 
blindly if asked about such matters as ma- 
terials of construction or corrosion. 

Early after the war we studied a pile 
that was to have been built with a beryl- 
lium oxide moderator and uranium oxide 
fuel elements. The idiosyncrasies of na- 
ture are such that this pile might have been 
volatilized by the coolant helium gas unless 
the gas had been purified to a high degree 
for both water vapor and air. During the 
course of the tests on this reactor beryllium 
oxide was found to be quite volatile in the 
presence of traces of moisture at elevated 
temperature, so that what appeared to be 
an excellent ceramic was indeed not one 
when small amounts of moisture were pres- 
ent. Similarly, it was found that small 
pressures of oxygen volatilize uranium 
oxide. 

It is likely that similar unknown hazards 
exist for many of the power reactors now 
discussed. Yet chemists will be called in 
by the physicists and engineers to solve 
their corrosion problems and to cut fuel 
reprocessing costs after the design features 
have been set by nonchemical considera- 
tions. There have been many instances of 
failure of processes where one particular 
discipline has been far ahead of another. 
Now the underlying nuclear physical the- 
ory of reactors is so far ahead of our knowl- 
edge of the basic chemistry of processes and 
materials at high temperatures that it is 
easier to calculate with some certainty the 
physics of power reactors than to predict 
with any certainty whether reactors can be 
built of actual materials and can be ex- 
pected to operate satisfactorily. 

Aside from the reactors themselves, pro- 
cessing of fuels frequently would be im- 
proved by high temperature reactions, if 
they were known. It is likely that our 
ignorance of such reactions to a very con- 
siderable extent eliminates from consider- 
ation many possible fuel-processing proced- 
ures. We can expect that if we had a gen- 
eral foundation in chemistry and metal- 
lurgy at high temperatures comparable to 
the foundation we have at room tempera- 
ture, we would be able to move with much 
more confidence in the selection of the ma- 
terials of construction and even in the over- 
all design of reactors. Thus it seems clear 
that atomic power needs the development 
of a broad-based body of fundamental chem- 
ical knowledge on systems at elevated tem- 
peratures. 


AEC WILL SUPPORT ATTACK ON REACTOR 
CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS 


It is to be hoped that adequate interest 
can be aroused so that the support which 
the Atomic Energy Commission certainly is 
willing to give can bear fruit soon. The 
chemists who have ben faced with the de- 
tailed practical problems of solving specific 
questions for specific reactors often long for 
the opportunity to make a broad attack 
on the particular questions at hand. Prob- 
ably no one asked to study the corrosion of 
a given metal in a given system can do so 
without wondering what would have been 
the situation had a somewhat different metal 
been selected or conditions altered in vari- 
ous ways. Only by affording the opportunity 
for such variations can the best of the proc- 
esses be selected and the best performance 
gotten out of any given process. 

We urge that chemists throughout the 
country join in a broad program on the 
investigation of the chemistry and basic 
metallurgy of high temperature systems on 
an unclassified basis, the program to be 
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pursued over a period of years with the 
thought in mind that in the not too distant 
future it will pay its way by solving some of 
the very critical problems of atomic power. 
Many people have said and many people un- 
derstand that atomic power will never be at 
its cheapest until the best chemical process- 
ing is incorporated and utilized to the full- 
est extent. Homogeneous or fluidized re- 
actors of various sorts have been proposed 
for the very reason that they bring chemical 
techniques to the fore. 

Research programs of this sort are rela- 
tively inexpensive in terms of the moneys 
appropriated for the various reactor projects. 
The entire AEC program for the support of 
fundamental physical research, both in 
chemistry and physics, is less than $50 mil- 
lion per year. This is not a large amount 
compared to that spent on power reactors 
and the development of atomic power itself. 
Such a program therefore, should be eco- 
nomical and worth while. 

How soon should dividends appear? They 
may be practically immediate, since many of 
the people involved will already have been 
saturated with the day-to-day problems of 
immediate importance. As soon as they 
start thinking in a more general way, they 
may see new solutions to their problems. 
The very change of attitude may in itself 
lead to solutions of their difficulties. How- 
ever, even if this not be so, the accumula- 
tion of data and results, the meeting of 
minds, the cross fertilization of ideas, and 
the common accumulation of data to be col- 
lected and published in central places will 
lead to a great acceleration of the develop- 
ment of new materials and construction, 
new processes, and new procedures. There 
need not be any considerable delay, and 
within 2 years from the institution of such 
a@ program some of the first fruits may well 
be harvested. 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES OF MATERIALS NEEDED 
FOR PRACTICAL DESIGN 


To many the best way to be practicable 
is to be fundamental. For the practical ap- 
plication always requires pilot plants or con- 
firmation by direct tests, which is always 
expensive and always time-consuming. If 
one is sure enough of the fundamentals, it 
sometimes is possible to eliminate pilot-plant 
testing and the extensive and lengthy con- 
formatory corrosion tests which frequently 
are involved in atomic-power reactors. 
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For example, the fundamental study ang - 
understanding of the radiation decomposj. 
tion of water has given us confidence that 
the extraordinarily favorable behavior of 
heavy water reactors up to the present wij) 
be the general experience in the future ang 
that no cataclysmic new effect is likely to 
occur which will destroy or reduce the eff. 
ciency of operation of water moderated re. 
actors. We understand that the radicals 
produced by the radiation decomposition of 
water have an extraordinary affinity to re. 
combine. For this reason water is one of 
the most stable substances under radiation, 
and this is the reason—not good luck, not 
blind reliance on nature’s good will—that 
we can use water moderated machines. 


An example of bad luck might be gasoline 
moderated reactors. From all we know, they 
should be horrors fof reasons of summing 
and gassing under radiation. 


Similar approaches to the problem of be. 
havior of other materials wjll lead us to bet- 
ter interpretations of the effects of radiation 
on these materials. Understanding of vola. 
tilization properties of substances in vari- 
ous atmospheres will lead us to expect and 
predict such extraordinary things as the vol- 
atility of beryllia in the presence of moisture, 
We shall notice that this strange behavior igs 
just another example of a broader principle, 
We shall understand why certain materials 
are corrosion-resistant and why others are 
not, and what the temperature coefficients of 
corrosion rates are likely to be. We shall not 
take it as an act of good fortune when we 
stumble upon a substance which actually can 
be used, nor have the disquieting feeling that 
one may discover tomorrow that some im- 
purity can have a catalytic effect on the cor- 
rosion reaction which will lead to failure of 
the whole pile. 

Imagine the difficulty of operating ordi- 
nary chemical processing plants without the 
great background of fundamental informa- 
tion which exists for ordinary temperatures 
The whole of chemical industry would be im- 
possible, and revert to the state of art of a 
century or more ago when developments were 
in the state in which modern cookery is to- 
day. One could not proceed with confidence 
without extensive testing and artistic exami- 
nation of new situations. We must take 
atomic power reactors out of this darkness 
before we can hope that atomic power will be 
as competitive as it can be. 


What needs to be done 


These are typical of the problems posed by our present inadequate knowledge of high-temperature chemistry. 


They indicale 


the task of the chemist and chemical engineer in atomic development 
a ose eiceemiaimieieas eee ieee ana e 


Problem Present status 


Solubility of gases in molten 
metals and diffusion of 
gases through solid metals. 

quate. 

Chemical reactions in fused 
salts. 

Thermochemical behavior of 
alkali and alkaline earth 
chlorides and fluorides, 


study available. 


energy of formation 


Investigations have received 
considerable attention, yet 


Practically no single kinetic 
Published estimates of free 


of electropotential order among such compounds 
these materials show con- 


Type of information needed 


There appear to be no published studies on solubility 
of an unreactive gas in molten salt system. 


knowledge is hardly ade- 


Detailed investigations of kinetics and mechanism 
would be desirable. 
Differences between estimates leave uncerté Ain the 


siderable lack of agree- 


ment. 
Electrical conductivity of 
single molten salts. 


ful accuracy. 


Surface effects 
metals and salts. 


Reversible electrodes for oper- 
ation at high temperatures 
in molten salt media. 

Equilibria among molten al- 
kali and alkaline earth 
metal chlorides, 


principle. 


sources. 


in molten peepee eee Almost no recent work 


Early investigations report- 
ed, but data are of doubt- 


Development is possible in 


Data available from various 


Because densities often are not accurately known, 
reliable calculation of theoretically important 
equivalent conductance cannot be made. No 
clear understanding of behavior of comple x ions 
exists. Data on temperature effects incomplete. 

Investigations of mixtures and effects of trace matt 
rials would be of importance. There are indica 
tions that considerable surface concentration 0 
additives occurs in many molten salts, which may 
be significant in metal-liquid salt extraction equi- 
libria. 

Such development could be used to study activ ities 
of components in molten salt mixtures and in 
liquid or even solid alloys. 

Without further information on compound forma 
tion and activities in molten salt or metallic st a 
these data cannot be interpreted thermochem' ally. 


— 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and as @ 
followup to my original insertion in last 
Thursday’s Recorp, I should like every 
Member of the House and the Senate to 
give attention to the concluding remarks 
of Mr. Roland V. Rodman on the natu- 
ral-gas problem and the Harris bill, 
H. R. 6645: 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN NATURAL Gas 


(By Roland V. Rodman at the semiannual 
meeting of the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 15, 1955) 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


So far, I have given a résumé of the prob- 
lem before us the better to enable you to see 
the necessity of arriving at a solution, for 
basically the problem is a problem that con- 
cerns every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
fea, and the principles involved strike down 
our liberties as we have received them from 
our forebears. 


It is unfortunate that some of the news- 
paper articles and a few of the politicians 
have attempted to treat this issue as a sec- 
tional division with the gas producers of the 
Southwest pitted against the consumers of 
the North and East. This is an entirely false 
conception. Gas is a public servant and the 
interest that all sections of the country have 
in gas must be treated as one entity. The 
gas producer of the Southwest is interested 
in getting a fair market price for his prod- 
uct. Only that will enable him to continue 
in business and to search for more gas. The 
consumer is interested in buying gas at a fair 
price and being assured of an adequate and 
continuous supply for the future. It is 
obvious that if the price is too high the con. 
sumer will turn to competing fuels and the 
gas producer will have no market. If the 
Price is too low, no one will search for gas to 
Teplace our existing reserves and the con- 
sumers will soon be without a source of 
supply. 

This danger is more real than imagined. 
Between 1947 and 1953, the consumption of 
84s doubled, yet the proven reserves increased 
by only one-third. 

The question in this dispute is how should 
the price of gas be determined. Is it to be 
Bet by the free play of competition between 
suppliers seeking a market for their product 
tither in interstate or intrastate sales, and 
Where their future activities are retarded or 
simulated by the natural law of supply and 
demand, or is a price to be set by Govern- 
no agency irrespective of natural economic 
See And, if the price is to be set by a 
ee agency, shall it be so low as to 
a Roe. all except the luckiest producer, 
“th it be sufficiently high to give ample 

ard to the most inefficient producer, or 
fach producer to receive a different price 


for his gas, for if each is to be declared a 
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public utility subject to regulation, then 
each is entitled to a price that will give a 
fair return upon his invested capital. 

But if so, what is to be considered in- 
vested capital? Is it to be the fund spent 
in bringing in production from a producing 
gas well, or shall it include the delay rentals 
on acreage held in the hope that it will pro- 
duce gas? Shall it include acres surrendered 
which were found to be nonproductive? 
Shall it include geophysical and geological 
expense that did not pay off? Shall it in- 
clude all of the dry holes that were drilled 
prior to the finding of the producing well? 

All of these costs vary with each individual 
and if individuals are to be declared public 
utilities, having a right to a fair return 
upon the investment, a hodgepodge results 
that would be impossible of administration. 

I believe the answer is readily apparent 
that we cannot have the paralyzing hand 
of bureaucracy trying to regulate a business 
which is competitive, or which involves the 
extreme risks found in the production and 
gathering of natural gas. 

In 1902, Russia had a thriving oil indus- 
try busily engaged in the development of 
the fields adjacent to the Caspian Sea, and 
pushing back frontiers for further explora- 
tion. They decided to protect the con- 
sumer by having the government regulate 
the operations of the business and have 
had a shortage of petroleum products ever 
since. 

In the 1920’s Mexico decided to protect 
the consumers’ interest by having govern- 
ment control of oil and gas and from that 
date until 1952 Mexico was, on balance, an 
importer of petroleum products. 

To you who are interested in the oil busi- 
ness, the effort of the Supreme Court to 
write social philosophy into the Phillips de- 
cision is a special danger, for the Commis- 
sion already has before it in the adminis- 
tration of its order 174 the question of the 
regulation of the price of liquid products 
produced with gas. 

Such an order would require an oil com- 
pany selling casinghead gas at the wellhead 
to file an application for a certificate of 
public convience and necessity and become 
& natural-gas company, and to file its con- 
tracts of sale as a tariff covering its rates 
and charges as a natural-gas company. 

Since almost two-thirds of the natural 
gas produced in this country is produced in 
connection with the production of crude 
oil or distillate, every oil company will find 
itself to be a natural-gas company. 

Practically all casinghead gas contracts 
provide that the operator of the lease is to 
receive as the price of the gas at the well a 
percentage of the value of the products ex- 
tracted from the casinghead gas, and either 
all or a part of the sale price of the residue 
gas. 

Part of the liquids from a gas well may 
come from the field separator and be de- 
livered in liquid form and part may come 
in the gaseous phase. The amount and mar- 
ket may vary from day to day. 

For this reason the value or price at 
which gas is sold at the mouth of the well 
cannot be fixed for rate making purposes 
except by fixing at the same time the value 
or price of the liquid products, namely, 
gasoline, butane, and propane made from 
gas, and these products, especially gasoline, 
cannot effectively be fixed unless the price 
of crude oil, from which the vast preponder- 
ance of gasoline is made, is fixed. And, 


likewise, the value or price of one gasoline 
cannot be fixed unless the price of all are 
fixed, nor can the price of any product com- 
ing from both casinghead gas and crude oil 
be fixed unless the price of the remainder 
is fixed. Hence, a vicious chain reaction 
once in motion cannot be controlled with- 
out price fixing at every point. 

We then find that the price of gas itself 
cannot be fixed unless the price of all com- 
petitive fuels are fixed for, if the price of 
gas be fixed too high, all use would be dis- 
continued, and if fixed too low the value of 
competitive fuels would be destroyed. 

However, here in Ohio where so many of 
the products used in the oil and gas indus- 
try are manufactured, such as steel, valves, 
fittings, cables, rubber products, meters, and 
gages, we have another problem arising. 
Only one-tenth of the cost of gas to the 
ultimate consumer is represented by the 
cost of gas at the wellhead. The remainder 
of the cost is in labor and materials necessary 


to deliver the gas to the burner tip. Much 
of this labor comes from Ohio. Many of 
these materials come from Ohio. The folly 


of trying to control one-tenth of the cost of 
@ consumer item by price fixing is imme- 
diately apparent unless we control the factors 
that represent 90 percent of the cost of the 
gas at the burner tip. Such a result would 
outdistance the OPA, but the threat is none- 
theless apparent. Every manufacturer in 
Ohio should be alerted to his peril. 

The production, gathering, and supplying 
of gas to a public utility is no different 
than supplying any other basic supply to a 
public utility. We do not control the price 
of copper wire merely because the local 
power company uses it. We do not control 
the price of rails and crossties used by 
the railroad company. We do not control 
the wages in the steel mill merely because 
the product is to be used by a public utility 
and we cannot, without completely jeop- 
ardizing the future supplies of gas, make a 
special rule for the production and gather- 
ing of gas. 

Since I am speaking to an audience of oil- 
men, I assume that most of yOu are well 
acquainted with this problem and share my 
concern about the future. Perhaps the ques- 
tion that interests you most is “What can 
we do about it.” I think there is a great deal 
that we can do about it, particularly those 
of you who live in the consuming areas of 
this part of the country. 

The most important thing that we can do 
is to use our natural talents of expression 
to clear up some of the misconceptions which 
have grown up around this subject. Many 
fallacies exist in the minds of the public, and 
from the questions asked at the congres- 
sional hearings on the Harris bill I think 
these fallacies are shared by many Mem- 
bers of Congress. Three of them that seem 
most obvious are the beliefs— 

1. That the Harris bill will mean a re- 
moval of regulation; 

2. That there is no competition in the 
production of natural gas; and 

3. That it will be possible to regulate gas 
without regulating the fuels that com- 
pete with it. 

The first of these seems to be widespread. 
It is amazing to me how many newspaper 
articles and speeches deal with this subject 
as though the pending legislation were an 
effort on the part of the producers to escape 
from some present regulation. The fact is, 
as we know, that the independent produc- 
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ers have not been regulated in the past and 
that the fair price which the consumers 
are enjoying today is the result of competi- 
tion, not regulation. 

It should be further pointed out that 
without regulation gas has done a better 
job of supplying the public than has been 
done by any other fuel. If we use the 
Bureau of Labor statistics and consider 
prices from 1935 to 1939 as equalling 100, 
we find that between 1938 and 1953 gas 
advanced from 94.3 to 99.6. Anthracite coal 
went from 99.3 to 233.4; bituminous coal 
from 101.8 to 212.9; No. 2 fuel oil went from 
105.6 to 205.5. During this same period of 
time the cost of living advanced from 100.8 
to 191.3, hence, it is demonstrated that com- 
petition and ingenuity within the industry 
has given to the public the finest and highest 
type of protection that could ever be ob- 
tained. Tinkering with success is not in 
the public interest. 

The statement is frequently heard these 
days in Congress that the production and 
gathering of gas is a business which is con- 
trolled by a few producers. We are in- 
debted to John Boatwright, Indiana Stand- 
ard economist, for the painstaking analysis 
which he presented to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee a few 
weeks ago. He pointed out that two of the 
most important questions asked by econo- 
mists to determine if competition exists 
within an industry are: 

1. Is there freedom for others to enter 
the business? 

2. What percentage of the total production 
is controlled by a few companies? 


With respect to the first of these, Boat- 
wright’s study shows that there are so many 
producers entering the business that there 
is some difficulty in locating and identify- 
ing all of them. The study also shows 
another significant fact which is well known 
to most of us—there are many leaving the 
business who had desired to become pro- 
ducers, but didn’t make the grade. 

With respect to the concentration ratios, 
Boatwright’s study compares the percentage 
of production controlled by the large pro- 
ducers of natural gas with the total produc- 
tion. His figures show that the largest 4 
producers of natural gas produce only 17 per- 
cent of the total supply. The first 8 produce 
28 percent, the first 20 produce 46 percent, 
and the first 50 produce 66 percent. He first 
compares with this other manufacturing in- 
dustries and we find such things, for ex- 
ample, as the fact that in the production of 
cigarettes, the first 4 companies control 
90.4 percent, and the first 8 control 99.7 per- 
cent. There are no figures for the first 20 
because there aren’t very many left after 
you get past the first 8. There are similar 
figures for a number of other manufacturing 
industries. A more significant comparison is 
the concentration ratio of natural gas as 
compared with other extractive industries. 
There we find, for example, that the first 
four copper producers produce 80 percent 
of the total supply. The first 8 produce 91 
percent, and once again they have not both- 
ered to compute the percentage of the first 
20. If we can go down the line we find that 
even for anthracite coal, which was once 
the chief competitor of natural gas as a 
house-heating fuel, the first 4 producers con- 
trol 41 percent, as compared with the 17 
percent controlled by the first 4 natural gas 
producers. The first 8 producers of an- 
thracite coal control 60 percent of the total 
as compared to 28 percent for natural gas. 
As a matter of fact, in all of the extractive 
industries we find only one with a lower con- 
centration ratio than natural gas. This is 
bituminous coal, which is ordinarily regarded 
as an extremely widely held industry. And 
even in this case we find that the first 4 
producers of bituminous coal control 16 per- 
cent—only 1 percent less than the first 4 
producers of natural gas. The same ratio 
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holds true all the way down the line. The 
first 50 producers of bituminous coal control 
53 percent of the supply, not far below the 
first 50 producers of natural gas, who control 
66 percent of the supply. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion permit me to say that the 
liberties that we enjoy in America are lib- 
erties that have come to us as a heritage. 
They must be protected and defended. These 
liberties were purchased by our forebears 
at the expense of life and blood and only 
vigilance will preserve them. 

Our forebears wisely provided for a sys- 
tem of checks and balances in our Govern- 
ment. They wisely provided for the division 
of power and responsibility as between the 
legislative, judicial, and executive depart- 
ments. It was not until the thirties that the 
philosophy of packing courts to procure judi- 
cial opinions to reflect new social philoso- 
phies was first advocated. Some of the 
members of the present Court are products 
of that era. 

In the instant case, Congress clearly said 
that the Federal Power Commission should 
not have the power to regulate the pro- 
duction and gathering of gas. It was within 
the exclusive power of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government to make such a 
declaration. Irrespective of the social view- 
point of the Court as to the desirability of 
having the Federal Power Commission regu- 
late the production and gathering of gas, 
Congress had denied the right, and for 16 
years all agencies of the Government had re- 
spected the wisdom of the congressional 
declaration. The judiciary has now seen fit 
to trespass upon the sphere of government 
exclusively reserved to the legislative branch. 

Congress should now pass the Harris bill, 
reasserting their original legislative intent, 
and serving notice upon the judiciary that 
when new and additional powers are to be 
given to governmental departments they will 
be given by congressional action and not by 
judicial fiat. 

We have a second principle that we should 
be mindful of. It is that from the days of 
the Children of Israel down through the 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights there 
has been a continuing struggle for individual 
liberty and freedom of enterprise, and it was 
only when those principles were finally es- 
tablished that the philosophy of mass pro- 
tection or so-called mass welfare was cast 
aside and the rights of the individual gained 
ascendancy. This spirit, engrossed in the 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, con- 
tinued to dominate throughout the French 
Revolution, our own revolution, and expand- 
ed everywhere until about the close of the 
First World War. 

We then saw a great tendency to withdraw 
from individual liberty and freedom of en- 
terprise back to the paternalistic state. We 
saw the Scandinavian countries go social- 
istic. Russia, Germany, and Italy had new 
central governments dedicated to the philos- 
ophy that the government could do better 
for the people than the people could do for 
themselves. We saw a socialistic government 
come to England and England from that day 
until this has been wavering as between in- 
dividual liberty and freedom of enterprise, 
or taking one last step into so-called mass 
security. 

We have seen liberty advance to great 
heights in many, many countries, but we 
have seen liberty pass from many, many 
countries, for liberty has never survived when 
the people of a nation reached the point of 
believing that the government, as such, could 
do better for the people than the people 
could do for themselves. 

The step that has been taken on the nat- 
ural gas question is a new innovation in a 
free government. It is the entering wedge 
of the philosophy that in a competitive, non- 
monopolistic enterprise such as the produc- 
tion and gathering of gas the government can 
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do better for the people than touch com. 
petitive forces from within the industry anq 
competitive fuels from without the indy. 
try have done. This step has within it the 
seed that has destroyed many governments 
I plead with you to protect and defenq your 
heritage that your children and your chi). 
dren’s children may not be deprived of the 
blessings of individual liberty and freedom 
of enterprise. 

Other nations have resources in excess oy 
ours. Other nations have populations jy 
excess Of ours. It is our form of governmen: 
that has made us great. We have gained our 
strength through individual liberty and free. 
dom of enterprise. Let us cherish, protect. 
and defend them. They have done wel) py 
us. Let us do well by them. ; 


Strengthening the Reins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Friday, June 17. This editorial points 
out the fact that Peron’s aim in Argen- 
tina was not separation of church and 
state, but subjugation of the church to 
the state. It is apparent that no insti- 
tution, no person, no group, will be al- 
lowed to gain enough strength in that 
country to present any substantial oppo- 
sition, morally or physically, to this 
ruthless dictator. 

The editorial follows: 

REVOLT IN ARGENTINA 

The uprising in Argentina, as this is writ- 
ten, appears to have been suppressed. The 
army and Peron’s workers seem to have 
held against the navy and air force. Two 
things are clear: that President Peron de- 
liberately provoked revolt by his treatment 
of the church, and that the armed forces 
can anticipate complete control by the Peron 
group. if the President holds power. 

Peron has made it plain that his aim 
was not merely separation of church and 
state, but subjugation of the church to the 
state. His deportation of two Catholic pre- 
lates (which was characteristically de 
scribed as a flight by the Peronist press) 
was done without trial or form of law, as if 
to demonstrate that no churchman can eX 
ercise his functions except by the will of 
the government. 

For the armed forces, the moral is plain. 
The Catholic Church had supported te 
Peron regime. So did the army. But like 
the church, the armed forces were an 0)- 
stacle to complete authoritarian rule 
Peron repeatedly purged his officer corps, but 
if the army, navy and air force should tum 
against him, he knew its intervention 
might be decisive. 

Consequently, he has built up the pollc 
as a kind of private army and at the same 
time encouraged the formation of organized 
mobs among the workers. It is notable that 
in his recent speech, Peron urged thes? 
groups to stand ready, and to cooperate “es 
the police. The next step would be to abol- 
ish the army as such and to rest the regime 
upon a workers’ militia, such as has been 
created in Bolivia. Then there would be » 
strong institution in Argentina which did 
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not owe 
would be 


its existence to Juan Peron. It 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
with Peron dictating to the proletariat. 

In striking back at Peron for his treat- 
t of the church, the revolutionaries have 
also been fighting for self-preservation. If 
‘reir failure proves complete, no one can 

where Peron’s course may lead. It 
well take him to Moscow. 


men 


their 
pl edict 
might 





The Case Against Natural Gas Control 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a very interesting editorial from 
the June 16, 1955, issue of the Chicago 
Daily Sun-Times, which forcefully and 
intelligently argues the case against the 
control by the Federal Government of 
gas at the wellhead, where it is taken 
from the ground. 

Since the Harris bill which will soon 
come before the Congress for considera- 
tion would remove such controls, the 
strong stand this newspaper has taken 
should be of interest to the Members of 
Congress. The editorial follows: 

THe Case AGAINST NaTuRAL Gas ConTROL 


In Illinois there are more than 1,740,000 
homes that use gas for cooking or heating 
purposes. A large number of Illinoisans 


should therefore be interested in a question 
now before Congréss: Should the Federal 
Power Commission regulate the price of 
natural gas at the wellhead, where it is 
taken from the ground? 

For many years it assumed that Congress 


should no more set the price at which gas 
should be sold at the well than it should 
regulate the price of coal, iron, etc., at the 
mine. Such prices in this eountry always 
have been set by the play of supply, demand, 
and competition at the market place. 


Last June, however, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared that by the 1938 Natu- 


tal Gas Act, Congress really intended that 
there be Federal regulation of independent 
natural-gas producers. Justices Douglas, 
Clark, and Burton dissented. The Federal 


Power (¢ 


jommission, which 11 times previous- 
ly had 


ruled it had no power to fix prices at 
the field, thereupon reluctantly took over 
‘nd froze prices and prohibited changes 
Without Commission approval. This had 
occurred before in peacetime. 
ts were immediately undertaken to 
Carily the intention of Congress. A bill is 
now pending specifically to exempt natural- 
fas producers from Federal control, restor- 
> Conditions to the 1938-1954 status. It 
approved 16 to 15 last week by the House 
mmerce Committee. Backed by President 
wer, Chairman Jerome K. Kuykendall 
‘Ne Federal Power Commission has urged 


of Chicago, through Special 
Corporation Counsel Joseph F., 
ee has opposed the bill. Grossman 
mS that consumers must be protected 
price increases and says the respon- 
for gas price increase in Chicago 
Nt years must be borne primarily by 
oe fezulated producers. Senator DovcGtas, 
, aoe rat, Illinois, also opposes the bill. We 
it 

Th ¢ fact is that the price paid to the pro- 
ducer of gas is a small part of the price paid 
ythe consumer. Out of each $1 paid on a 
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gas bill by the Chicago consumer, only 8.6 
cents goes to independent producers in the 
field. The rest goes for cost of transporting 
the gas to Chicago, for distribution to Chi- 
cago customers, and mixing in about 8 per- 
cent of manufactured gas. 

Because of the great increase in gas con- 
sumption here, average cost to homeowners 
actually decreased by about 7 percent from 
1945 to 1954, while the cost of living in- 
creased more than 5@ percent. 

Competition works to keep prices low at 
the wellhead just as competition works to 
keep any price low. Without controls, re- 
tail gas prices nationally went up only 8 per- 
cent from 1938 to 1953. According to Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, board chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, gas has gone up far less 
than any other fuel and “is the biggest 
bargain in this category.” 

“Those who favor controls,” says Wilson, 
“have yet to prove that without them, this 
pattern of moderate rise will be shattered.” 

Wilson answers the argument of price con- 
trollers that a monopoly exists in the gas- 
well industry. There are 8,000 producers. 
The 4 top companies in each of 382 other 
industries have greater concentration of con- 
trol of output than natural-gas production 
has. If natural-gas production is monopo- 
listic, he says, then practically every other 
industry in the Nation is equally or more 
60. 

Regulation of gas producers for conserva- 
tion purposes long has been left up to the 
States. Federal regulation, besides being, as 
Wilson says, a step toward socialism, would 
substantially interfere with sound State 
regulatcry measures covering production, 
pricing, etc. We believe consumers will be 
better off if Congress passes H. R. 6645 to 
restore Yree enterprise in the field and to 
exempt independent producers from control. 





Iowa Leads Nation’s Top 200 Counties 
in Cash Farm Income 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Spokesman: 
Iowa LEADS NATION’s Top 200 COUNTIES IN 

CASH FaRM INCOME 


Forty-five Iowa counties dominate the 
ranking of 200 counties which lead the Nation 
in gross cash income from farming, the lowa 
Development Commission announces. 

The commission reports that the May 10 
Survey of Buying Power, published by 
Sales Management magazine, shows more 
Iowa counties represented in the 1954 esti- 
mates than any other State. 

The 45 Iowa counties listed, according to 
cash farm income, are: 

Pottawattamie, Sioux, Plymouth, Clinton, 
Kossuth, Woodbury, Cherokee, Cedar, Ben- 
ton, Tama, Jones, O’Brien, Crawford, Linn, 
Franklin, Buena Vista, Johnson, Jasper, 
Sac, Shelby, Hamilton, Lyon, Marshall. 

Washington, Clay, Hardin, Story, Black 
Hawk, Page, Fayette, Pocahontas, Grundy, 
Webster, Dallas, Wright, Ida, Hancock, Car- 
roll, Scott, Boone, Iowa, Clayton, Dubuque, 
Delaware and Palo Alto. 


TWENTY-TWO AND FIVE-TENTHS PERCENT 


These 45 Iowa counties constitute 22.5 
percent of the top 200 counties in the 
United States. According to Sales Manage- 
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ment’s estimates for 1954, they account for 
$1,359,551,000 or 16.8 percent of the total 
gross cash farm income produced by the 
leading 200 counties. 

Illinois and California, States that are usu- 
ally contenders for top honors in farm in- 
come, were outranked completely by Iowa 
in the number of counties listed for each. 
Illinois accounted for only 29 of the leading 
counties, California but 27. 

Last year’s Survey of Buying Power 
showed Iowa in the lead, also, with 35 coun- 
ties listed. 

Sales Management says that the measure 
of farm income which appears to have the 
greatest use in marketing is “gross dollars 
from farming,” since this figure “measures 
the sum total available to the farm popu- 
lation for expenditures on the entire range 
of goods and services required for either con- 
sumption or production.” 





Holes in Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
warning contained in the following col- 
umn by Hanson W. Baldwin, which ap- 
pered in the New York Times of Friday, 
June 17, 1955, deserves careful consid- 
eration: 

HOLEs 1N CIvi, DEFENSE—AN OPINION THAT 
TESTS MERELY POINT UP WEAKNESSES AC- 
CENTUATED BY H-BOMBS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The current national civil defense test 
merely emphasizes weaknesses already known 
and underscored needs long apparent. 

Selective evacuation of target areas, grad- 
ual dispersion and decentralization of in- 
dustry and population, construction of pri- 
vate and public shelters, greater participa- 
tion by trained military personnel in civil 
defense and tighter Federal-State-interstate 
direction and control of all activities have 
been the needs since civil defense activities 
have started. 

They have not changed. Rather, they 
have merely become far more acute since 
the development of thermonuclear weapons 
and discernment of the problem of radio- 
active fallout. 

The current tests may do little good if 
they merely serve to dramatize weaknesses 
long known. A mixture of public and Gov- 
ernment apathy and ineffective leadership 
has handicapped civil defense planning. 
Neither has yet been eliminated. Nothing 
much will be accomplished until the ma- 
jority of the public shows an energetic and 
active interest in serving and until vigorous 
and insistent leadership is given by the Pres- 
ident. 

OBSTACLES FROM THE PUBLIC 


Public attitudes—certainly shared by 
Congress, which has persistently and insist- 
ently reduced appropriations for Federal civil 
defense—have been one of the biggest ob- 
stacles. On the one hand the public ap- 
pears to believe that it can’t happen here. 
On the other hand, there is a certain fatalis- 
tic philosophy that if it does happen, we 
can’t do anything about it, so why try? 

There is also, of course, the usual willing- 
ness of the average man to allow the few 
to worry about and to shoulder the problems 
that will affect the many. He tends to leave 
the solution to his leaders and to await or- 
ders. 
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These attitudes cannot be overcome except 
by the most vigorous type of leadership, per- 
haps implemented by compulsion. 

But, given this leadership some of the 
problems that now seem insurmountable in 
civilian defense can be overcome and in 
overcoming them we strengthen the chances 
that “it won’t happen here.” 

The problem of military participation in 
civilian defense, for instance, is one that 
can be solved. 

Today, military participation is nominal. 
“Available” units would be utilized, the 
plans declare, to assist civilian-defense au- 
thorities. But none of these units, Regulars, 
Reserves, or National Guard is trained or or- 
ganizci, equipped, or prepared to meet the 
terrible problems of an atom-bombed city. 
Yet martial law would be the rule and not 
the exception if our major target areas 
should be bombed with atomic weapons, 


TRAINING IS LIMITED 


Today our military forces, active and re- 
serve, are trained, organized, and equipped 
for the combat battlefield, not for civilian 
defense. They know little about fighting 
fire-storms, little about traffic control or 
riot action. 

The field kitchens they use will feed their 
own units and some hundreds more but are 
in no sense adequate for the mass feeding of 
hundreds of thosands of refugees. Their 
equipment is field equipment. There are 
few fire trucks, scaling ladders, heavy mobile 
cranes, specialized equipment for civilian 
defense. 

And, above all, their mobilization day as- 
signment, the assignment for which they 
would be earmarked throughout the dura- 
tion of all hostilities and perhaps before and 
after, is not civil defense. They are on call, 
virtually all of them, for the combat bat- 
tlefield, and hence their availability for civil- 
ian defense use is entirely unpredictable. 

The old and vexing problem of the dual 
Federal-State status of the National Guard 
is one aspect of the problem that has been 
smudged. It has been said that, since the 
guard is under call from the governor of a 
State, it would be available at his orders for 
civil-defense duties. But every guard unit 
has a Federal mobilization day assignment 
and once the guard is federalized, the gover- 
nor no longer has control. 

It is quite possible that the most serious 
threat of nuclear attack would come not at 
the start of any war, when each side because 
of fear of retaliation might exercise restraint, 
but later when one adversary was losing on 
the conventional battlefield. But at such a 
time, months or years later nearly all our 
National Guard and Reserve units would be 
federalized and in combat abroad or in 
training camps in the United States. 


What is clearly needed is the allocating, 
organizing, training, and equipping of Na- 
tional Guard, Reserves, or State militia 
units for civil-defense duties only. Such 
units would have to include able-bodied 
men, possibly above the age of 35, but pos- 
sibly including some draft-age personnel. 
Their availability at all times for civil- 
defense duties only is the prime require- 
ment, their organization a necessity. 





Little Blue Schoolhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, the Honorable KATHARINE Sr. 
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GEORGE, well deserves the praise set forth 
on the editorial page of yesterday’s New 
York Times. She calls to our attention 
a tragic situation. I cannot understand 
why the gentlemen in question really ob- 
ject. There is apparently something 
more than meets the eye. Mrs. St. 
GEorGE is attempting to get to the heart 
of an incredible situation. Congratula- 
tions to her and to the New York Times 
for calling it to the attention of the 
American public. 
The editorial follows: 
LITTLE BLUE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Representative KATHARINE PRICE COLLIER 
St. GEorGE, Republican, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
who so far as we know has never in her life 
been accused of radicalism, put some timor- 
ous souls of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in their place the other day with 
these remarks: 

“Some of us have said so often, and so 
loudly, that we disapproved of book burn- 
ing, of censorship, and all other evils that 
would shackle the human mind and spirit. 
Now we are taking a history of our coun- 
try * * * and because it is not a Pollyanna 
primer for backward children, because it 
mentions duststorms and includes an excerpt 
from Thoreau * * * we say it cannot be sent 
abroad. This would be funny, if it were not 
tragic. * * * That such a book should be 
banned is, at worst, great comfort to our 
enemies. * * * At best, it shows that we are 
not yet adult in our thinking.” 

The book in question, called Profile of 
America, is an effort to present the story 
of our country from the Vikings to the pres- 
ent day through copious illustrations and 
excerpts from the writings, speeches, and 
documents of our people. It has a fore- 
word by Charles A. Lindbergh and an intro- 
duction by Louis Bromfield. The book was 
so popular in American libraries abroad that 
the United States Information Service asked 
for funds to distribute some 200,000 copies 
of it in translation, entirely for foreign con- 
sumption. But “No,” said some members 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
notably one JoHN J. Rooney, Democrat, of 
New York. Not this book. “No,” said 
MIcHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Democrat, of Ohio. It 
is “objectionable * * * obnoxious * * * 
not representative of American life and 
ideals.” Why not? Emily Davie, compiler of 
the volume (which received excellent reviews 
in this and many other newpapers) tried to 
find out. 

She reports that one member of the com- 
mittee thought the father-and-son scene 
from Ah! Wilderness and an extract from 
Walden might be misinterpreted overseas, 
the one for being obscene, the other dam- 
aging. One Congressman thought that a 
photograph of a little red schoolhouse, built 
1750, should not have been included because 
the Communists might say this represents 
the American school system (though it was 
followed by pictures of a modern high school 
and of Harvard University). We wonder if 
the Congressman would have objected if the 
schoolhouse had been blue. Miss Davie said 
she was told that a graphic shot of a dust- 
storm in Colorado should be deleted because 
it was bad propaganda, though she also in- 
cluded pictures of beautifully cultivated 
fields. 

What kind of puerility is this? And, fur- 
thermore, what kind of interference with 
the work of the Information Agency itself? 
Is Congress to pass on every book, to censor 
every publication? Sensibly, the Senate has 
restored practically all the funds cut by the 
House in the Agency’s program for distribu- 
tion of books overseas. We hope the res- 
toration will be sustained in conference. It 
will, if Congressmen realize that our country 
is great enough so that the best propaganda 
that can be made for it is a truthful picture 
of America. 
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Strawberry Project Turns Arid Land Int) 
Rich Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, we shal] 
shortly be considering and voting on the 
Colorado River storage project, a recla- 
mation project in my own State and our 
neighboring States of Colorado, Wyo. 
ming, and New Mexico. One of the im- 
portant questions in determining the 
value of such a project is: Do reclamation 
projects pay for themselves—do they 
produce more than they cost? 1 

I think the best way to determine this 
is to look at reclamation projects already 
in existence. There, we have the proof 
right before our eyes. 

I am inserting a reprint of an article 
recently published in a newspaper in my 
State. It discusses the Strawberry proj- 
ect, the oldest reclamation project in 
Utah and one of the oldest in the Nation. 
As you will see, the Strawberry project 
has benefited a great many people in a 
great many ways and added substantially 
to the economy of the State, the region, 
and the Nation: 


STRAWBERRY PROJECT TURNS ARID LAND Into 
RICH AREA 


(By Edwin O. Haroldsen) 


Federal reclamation projects are no pork 
barrel schemes to squander the taxpayers’ 
money. 

They are wealth-creating, self-liquidating 
investments. 

The Strawberry Valley project is a fine ex- 
ample. It’s the oldest one in Utah, one of 
the first in the Nation. 

It cost $3,348,518.92 to build a 3.75-mile 
tunnel and other structures needed to divert 
into southern Utah County water which used 
to waste into the Colorado River Basin on the 
other side of the Wasatch Mountains. 

Measured by projects built in recent years, 
the Strawberry isn’t a huge one. 

But it is extremely significant for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

Today more than 80 percent of its cost has 
been repaid by water users—farmers from 
Springville to Payson and beyond. 

It’s expected that in another 10 years every 
cent the United States Government spent will 
have been returned to the Federal Treasury. 

Thanks to the Strawberry Reservoir, which 
can hold 270,000 acre-feet of water, 45,000 
fertile acres are now safeguarded against 
drought. About half of them were reclaimed 
from the desert, the other half given a full 
supply of water. 

“We've got 2 year’s supply in the reservoir r 
explained R. E. Huber, secretary-treasurer of 
the Strawberry Water Users Association 

“The snow falling this year is going toward 
our 1957 supply.” 

Crop output and per acre farm income 
spiraled on lands getting supplemental water. 
New farms were created as water reclaimed 
land never before irrigated. The community 
of Genola sprang into existence west of 
Payson on what once had been desert. 

Land values doubled in a year. Business 
boomed throughout the area. Bank deposits 
quadrupled in 9 years. The assessed valua- 
tion of the southern end of the county 
jumped from $6,271,000 in 1911 to $30,558.00? 
in 1920, most of the increase being attribul- 
able to the Strawberry project. 
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like onions, string beans, 


New crops 
tomatoes, peas, lima beans, carrots, cabbage, 
squash, lettuce seed, and grapes were grown. 
“rhe acreage in fruit increased from 122 
acres in 1916 to 1,343 in 1945. Fruit income 


jumped from $6,362 to $431,435 during the 
same period. 

Albert Swenson, 82-year-old retired 
spanish Fork rancher and farmer, puts it this 
ras re the Strawberry project was finished 


we used to get one crop of alfalfa on the east 


pench—and that was it. During a year like 
last year we’d have burned up.” 

There’s another thing Strawberry Reservoir 
has done, too. It’s created some of the finest 
lake fishing in the State. 

The reservoir, paid for by farmers’ crop and 
livestock sales, also serves as a Federal game 
pird sanctuary for waterfowl and sage hens. 

Utah could use a lot more Strawberry 
projects. 

As a matter of fact, the Strawberry story 
will be duplicated—only on a much larger 
scale—when the units of the upper Colorado 
River storage program are built. 

More than 200,000 acres of desert or poorly 
watered land would benefit. The effect on 
the State’s economy would be tremendous. 

And, as in the case of the Strawberry proj- 
ect, Uncle Sam would get every penny of his 


investment back—plus interest in the form of 
increased national wealth and taxes, and 
prosperous people. 





A Refugee Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George Sokolsky: 

A REFUGEE SPEAKS 
(By George Sokolsky) 
Dr. Otto Nathan took refuge in the United 


States from the Nazis, became a professor 
of economics at New York University, was 
named by Albert Einstein as his executor, 
and has been fighting the State Department 


in the courts because it has refused to grant 
him a passport to travel in Europe. Thus 
far, he has not disclosed what he has done 
With Einstein’s ashes and there is a suspicion 
among some that his current compulsion to 
60 to Europe has something to do with the 
9 ition of the final remains of the 
hilosopher, 

In the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail of 
February 10, I find a report of a speech Dr, 
Nathan delivered in that city. One para- 
graph followed almost word for word the 
statements of a Communist I listened to in 
Lewisham, outside of London, during the 


- a elections in England. Dr. Nathan said 
= 1arleston: 


“The United States is the leader of Western 


sountries establishing military bases all 
: und the U. S. S. R., and that is why the 
ngmaaey consider us the chief offenders in 
He cold war.” 


_ He placed the United States in the cate- 

c 'Y of imperialistic nations: 
,, ve (the United States) had no business 
~“rlering in the struggle of the shoeless 
a mically distressed people of Guate- 
ea 't was a popular uprising of the native 
oy Some of which may be Communists.” 
Yr. Ott 


tremen 





and econ 


Nathan, as a person, is not of 
‘OUS significance. His influence in 
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this country has been scant. His name 
emerged when Einstein died. One can pass 
over such statements as the private opinion 
of an individual, an opinion to which he is 
entitled in a free country. Let him speak. 
Let him join all sorts of organization. The 
United States survives all this and more. 

But I am often puzzled by the phenomenon 
that so many of those to whom we gave 
sanctuary in the days when Hitler was mur- 
dering his opposition, show so little gratitude 
for what was done for them. It must be true 
that thousands of refugees are grateful, but 
so few of them ever give expression to their 
emotions while such cases as these are glaring 
examples of ingratitude: 

Oscar Lange, who became a professor at 
Chicago University, turned on this land of 
freedom, denounced it, renounced his Ameri- 
can citizenship, became the Communist 
Polish representative here, was sent by 
Poland to the United Nations, and now has 
disappeared from public view. ~ 

The brothers, Hanns and Gerhardt Eisler, 
were admitted into this country as refugees. 
Gerhardt was a spy. He escaped from the 
United States and was set up in East Ger- 
many to conduct a violent and untruthful 
propaganda in Europe against the country 
that gave him a home when he was in physi- 
cal peril. 

Thomas Mann is one of the most distin- 
guished writers in all the world. We gave 
him and his family sanctuary. As soon as it 
was safe for him, he moved to Red German 
territory as a respite from dwelling in Amer- 
ica. He has not spoken well of us since. 


These are but five examples of ingratitude. 
Many more can be cited, but they are mostly 
among the so-called great minds that seek 
a special status as superior to other men ina 
land where an employee of the department of 
sanitation is equal in the eyes of the law, 
and, in a manner, socially, to a professor in 
a university. Is that wrong? 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. One 
of the most important matters under 
consideration in this session is the ques- 
tion of increasing the minimum wage. 
I would like to call the attention of the 
Congress to a resolution on this vital is- 
sue which was proposed by Councilman 
Michael DeMartino and adopted by the 
City Council of Elizabeth, N. J., on 
June 9: 

Whereas Congress enacted the national 
wage-hour law providing a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour in 1938 and requiring time 
and one-half for all hours worked in intra- 
state commerce over 8 hours per day and 40 
hours per week; and 

Whereas this was increased to 75 cents an 
hour in 1949, without any difficulty to in- 
dustry, but with great benefit to the lowest 
paid workers in America; and 

Whereas the 75 cents an hour minimum, 
which amounts to only $30 gross per 40-hour 
week, is now entirely inadequate to main- 
tain a minimum American standard of liv- 
ing; and 

Whereas since 1949 industrial wages of or- 
ganized workers generally have increased by 
more than 40 cents an hour, making it im- 
perative that the lowest-paid, least-protected 
workers in our economy receive similar in- 
creases; and 
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Whereas the 75 cents an hour minimum 
wage permits employers in the low-wago 
southern areas of the United States to com- 
pete unfairly with the employers in North- 
ern States, causing plants to migrate from 
New Jersey to the low-wage areas, thereby 
causing unemployment in New Jersey and 
wiping out employment opportunities for 
thousands of workers in our State: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the governing body of 
Elizabeth hereby urges an’ immediate in- 
crease in the Federal minimum wage to at 
least $1.25 an hour and that the coverage of 
that law include all workers engaged in 
intrastate commerce; and be it further 

Resolved, That New Jersey Members of 
Congress be urged to sponsor and secure en- 
actment of legislation to bring this about; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Governor 
Meyner, Senators Smith and Case, and the 
14 New Jersey Congressmen, and to Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell. 





Nassau County—A Banner County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20,1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to be the Representative of a 
county that is young and vigorous, filled 
with life and spirit. The following ar- 
ticle, written by our very capable 
treasurer, H. Bogart Seaman, which ap- 
peared in the Long Island Daily Press on 
June 17, 1955, gives a few facts on some 
of Nassau County’s accomplishments: 

Facts AND FicurRES ABOUT NASSAU COUNTY 


(By H. Bogart Seaman, Nassau County 
Treasurer) 


Nassau County is the second youngest 
county in New York State and now has the 
largest population of any county outside of 
New York City. 

Nassau’s population is greater than that 
of 15 States and more than the combined 
total of Delaware, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

There are more dogs licensed in Nassau 
(76,813) than there are people living in At- 
lantic City, N. J., or Galveston, Tex. 

There are 2%, times as many motor ve- 
hicles registered in Nassau County (404,657) 
as there are people in Nevada. 

County government costs the average 
homeowner less per day than a quart of milk, 
a pack of cigarettes, or a round trip on a 
New York City subway. Less than 18 cents 
per day on a home assessed at $5,000. 

Total taxes on the same home are less 
than $1 a day in most communities. As an 
example, in Cedarhurst, the total is 88 cents 
daily—school 41 cents, county 18 cents, vil- 
lage 17 cents, police 6 cents, and garbage 
collection 6 cents. 

Of the four largest towns in the State, 
according to the 1950 census, Hempstead 
was first, North Hempstead second, and 
Oyster Bay fourth. 

The same census shows Nassau to be the 
home of New York’s 3 largest incorpo- 
rated villages, with Hempstead at the top; 
Valley Stream and Freeport are in the num- 
ber 2 and 3 spots respectively. 

Every taxpayer should appreciate the vol- 
unteer firemen. A paid countrywide fire de- 
partment could easily add 15 percent to our 
tax bills. 

Here’s a stackfull of facts on growth. In 
1946, school district 5 in the town of Hemp- 
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stead had an assessed valuation of $3 mil- 
lion; a school budget of $22,500, and an aver- 
age daily attendance of 35 pupils. For the 
school year 1954-55 the assessed valuation 
stood at $63 million, the budget at $4,804,831. 

The average attendance was 10,752—and 
for comparison, the assessed valuation in this 
1 school district is 3 times that of all of 
Nassau County when it was formed in 1899, 
and the school attendance there equals 20 
percent of Nassau’s entire original popula- 
tion. 

School, county, town, and special district 
taxes last year were $100,874,095. By the year 
end, there were no accounts receivable— 
every collectible item was paid and in the 
till. 

How about this for an investment? The 
820 acres originally acquired for Nassau 
County Park cost $190,000. Today this same 
property is worth over $16 million. 





Needed—A Regional Air Network 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled ““Needed—A Regional Air Net- 
work,” which appeared in the March 25, 
1955, issue of the Davenport (Iowa) Daily 
Times. 

The editorial follows: 


NEEDED—A REGIONAL AIR NETWORK 


The continuing dissatisfaction with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s disposition of 
Route 106 through Iowa and Illinois points 
up the fact that the Federal authority 
should reexamine its pattern of regional air 
service. 

Route 106, which extends from Sioux City 
through Waterloo, Dubuque and Rockford 
to Chicago, was broken up by a recent CAB 
decision. Once operated by the Mid-Con- 
tinent lines, it eventually was acquired by 
Braniff. Now Braniff, Ozark Airlines and 
United Airlines all are to serve some of the 
stations if the Government does not recon- 
sider the case as urged by the dissatisfied 
airlines operators. 

The flying of such a route is a local service, 
and should be handled as such, not as a part 
of a transcontinental line which is pre- 
occupied by larger interests. Where the 
route assigned wholly to a company which 
has developed as a local service carrier, the 
best interest of both the company and the 
passengers would be served. The operation 
would be more profitable for the airline, and 
air travelers between these regional points 
would find their convenience, comfort and 
safety were not secondary to those of trans- 
continental passengers. 

Taking an even longer point of view, CAB 
should consider the benefits which would ac- 
crue from fostering well-integrated regional 
operations by local service carriers. Even- 
tually, it likely would be desirable to relate 
the operations of Route 107 to those of Route 
106. Stations on Route 107 include Des 
Moines, Ottumwa, Burlington, Galesburg, 
Peoria and Chicago. 

Operations on these two routes well might 
mesh, too, with those of Ozark’on the new 
Davenport-Chicago line. Then, logically, 
arrangements should be made to integrate 
service on a route extending from Davenport 
through Cedar Rapids, Dubuque and Roches- 
ter to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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It would be in cultivating such a net of 
air accommodations that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board would be serving its full func- 
tion. 





Father Walsh Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial Father Walsh Retires ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of June 
20, 1955, is a fitting tribute to a great 
priest and a great American. 

There are few men in the life of our 
Nation who have wielded greater influ- 
ence of a spiritual and constructive na- 
ture than has Father Walsh. 

I am proud of the fact that Father 
Walsh was born in South Boston, Mass., 
located in my congressional district. 

Many years ago, when few in America 
heeded him, Father Walsh saw the com- 
ing danger of atheistic communism, and 
on many occasions warned our people. 

The wonderful life of Father Walsh is 
an example for all to follow. 

I am pleased to include in my re- 
marks the editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post: 

FATHER WALSH RETIRES 


The retirement of the Reverend Edmund A. 
Walsh from active direction of Georgetown 
University’s School of Foreign Service marks 
the end of an era for this important institu- 
tion. Foreseeing the increasing need for 
men and women specially trained for service 
abroad, Father Walsh founded the School of 
Foreign Service 35 years ago. From that 
time to the present he had continuously 
served as its regent, although he often took 
time out for many other activities and he has 
long been vice president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Many of the country’s able diplo- 
mats have been trained under his guidance. 
The School of Foreign Service now enrolls 
about 1,000 students a year in addition to 
several hundred attending its affiliate, the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics. 

Father Walsh’s influence as an educator 
has also extended far beyond the training of 
diplomats and business administrators for 
overseas service. He has been an active fig- 
ure in the community and a lecturer and 
writer whose views have been heard in many 
parts of the land and in foreign countries. 
In 1922 he headed the Papal Relief Mission 
to Russia, and what he saw of the man-made 
famine in that land left a deep impression 
upon him. He became an indefatigable 
student of the Bolshevist revolution and lec- 
tured widely on the subject years before the 
menace of international communism was 
generally recognized. 

After World War II, Father Walsh served 
as an adviser to Justice Jackson in the prose- 
cution of war criminals at Nuremberg. On 
various occasions the Holy See has given him 
assignments of great importance in Iraq, 
Japan, and other countries. His books on 
communism, geopolitics, and other subjects 
have been widely read. His learning and his 
persuasive manner made him a real power 
in the educational field. It is a matter of 
keen regret to his many friends that illness 
has now forced him to assume a relatively 
inactive role as regent emeritus of the School 
of Foreign Service. The school is fortunate 
to have Father Walsh’s executive assistant, 
the Reverend Frank L. Fadner, carry on as 
regent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E.-WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following article py 
E. F. Tompkins: 


IMMIGRATION PoLiCy—A Historic Necessiy 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


This campaign to “liberalize” the tmmi: 
gration laws is a dangerous anachronism, ]; 
is an attempt to apply obsolete nineteenth. 
century ideas to inescapable twentieth-cep. 
tury conditions. 

America had a historic task in the nine. 
teenth century. That task was to populate 
1.4 billion acres of virgin land, to found 
40,000 local communities, to improve 6 mi). 
lion farms, to establish 200,000 factories, and 
to lay 200,000 miles of railroads. The task 
was accomplished within the century, partly 
by means of immigration. 

The Federal census shows that immigra- 
tion ranged upward from 8,385 persons in 
1820, the first statistical year, to a peak of 
788,993 in 1882. After 1882, with the Nation 
virtually physically completed, the trend was 
downward. In 1890, the arival figure had 
fallen to 455,302, and it remained far below 
the apex of 1882 until 1903. 


WELCOMED HOMESTEADERS 


In the first 62 years of recorded immigra- 
tion, there were few complications. 

The immigrants came mostly from north 
and west Europe. Either they spoke English 
or acquired the language readily. They un- 
derstood instinctively our institutions. And 
they were easily assimilated into citizenship, 

Moreover, there was ample room for home- 
steaders. During the period 1820 to 1890, 
thousands of Europeans joined the great 
American trek into the interminable terri- 
tories of the Louisiana Purchase, of Texas, 
and of the Far West, where good land awaited 
them. 

But the West became settled. The his- 
torian Frederick Jackson Turner fixed the 
year 1890 as the time when “the last fron- 
tier’’ was closed. The date is significant—- 
Ellis Island was opened in 1890. And Ellis 
Island was a symbol: for, after 1882, both 
the character of immigration and its domes- 
tic consequences had radically changed. 

Immigration from northeastern Europe 
had diminished greatly; immigration from 
other areas had multiplied; and the altered 
flow of alien peoples had introduced large 
differences and difficulties in language, edu- 
cation, social customs, and political att- 
tudes. Many of the newcomers kept thelr 
faces turned toward the old world. 


REVERSE “URBAN DRIFT” 


Moreover, as the “great open spaces” 
which once beckoned pioneers became filled, 
the new immigrants congregated more and 
more in the cities. There they were joined 
by thousands of native migrants, 4 reverse 
“urban drift” of population away from the 
farms having set in, due to heavy industriali- 
zation and to mechanizations of agriculture. 
After 1882, the cities began to congest; siums 
began to spread; employment troubles bega” 
to appear; and labor organizations began “ 
demand rigid exclusion acts. 

The turn of the century then brought § 
tremendous upsurge in immigration {rom 
eastern and southern Europe. In 1 yea 
1905—more than a million immigrants wert 
admitted, and that figure was exceeded i2 
5 other years before World War I. , 

The 20th century found us an inhad- 
ited country undergoing a vast influx ° 








1900 
immigration for which an economic basis no 
longer existed. 

The inevitable result of 20th- 
conditions was restricted and ain —— 
gration legislation which ceo 
“liberalism” NOW wants repealed. ury 





Revolt in Argentina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, 1 wish to include the following 
editorial from the New York Times of 
Friday, June 17, concerning the most un- 
fortunate situation in Argentina. As the 
Times implies, some good may come out 
of the chaotic events of the past week— 
Juan Peron may be deposed. The edi- 
torial follows: 

THE ARGENTINE DRAMA 

Yesterday was a day of high drama in 
Argentina—a military revolt and the excom- 
munication by the Holy See of President 
Peron and other Government leaders. 

The uprising was widespread enough to 
induce caution in drawing any conclusions, 
despite the Government claims of victory. 
At the same time one can see the elements 
of Peron’s strength in this event. What is 
less evident, because it does not seem to have 
yet had a chance to manifest itself, is the 
profound disafféction with the regime among 
the Argentine people. The appearances are 
almost to the contrary, but one should not 
be misled. 

When the General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT) called a protest strike on Tuesday 
against the Catholic demonstrations of last 
Sunday, and when the “descamisados” (the 
shirtless workers) were Called up again to 
the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos Aires yesterday 
to defend Peron, there was, of course, a con- 
siderable turnout. This does not mean that 
the workers as a whole are eager to fight for 
Peronism. There was the same appearance 
of labor support in September, 1951, during 


the last previous military revolt, but an 
analysis later showed that there was serious 
Opposition in the labor ranks. Since then, 
voting in factories and local organizations 
for trade union leaders has shown a decided 


trend against Peron. ‘The leaders of the 
C.G. T. are Peronist stooges and they have 
4cadre of trained activists. It is always pos- 
sible to call up a large number of workers, 
but many of these men are reluctant, and 
# the great mass of them just stay away. 
The loy 


; alty—or at least the discipline—of 
the army yesterday was much more signifi- 


a although there, too, one must await a 
ad analysis. Peron has been clever in 
“Moving officers who could threaten his po- 


Sltion, ir 


“ete 1 Scattering army units and keeping 
, mM apart from their munitions and motor 
rn and generally in breaking the power of 
nth "my. However, yesterday it was the 
a air force, not the army, that rose, 
I “e — relatively unknown quantities. 
tion oo not have been the excommunica- 
hie cng sparked yesterday's event, because 
ae oe enough time between the an- 
oe = - and the revolt, but there can be 
Genoa that Peron’s attack on the Roman 
te cen Church was an ultimate cause of 
a" Prising. There, again, we are dealing 
The  omplex as well as confused situation. 

~ @ntipathy for the regime in the armed 
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forces and among civilians is deep. However, 
the only link that one can see between the 
military and the religious elements at the 
moment is that there is a deep sense of 
shame and anger which could have induced 
some military officers to act. 

Argentines have a profound sense of na- 
tional pride and dignity. The way Peron is 
dragging down the name of Argentina in the 
eyes of the world is a source of. great bitter- 
ness, and it constitutes a bigger danger for 
the General than the sense of religious out- 
rage that only a certain number of Argen- 
tines would feel. This does not mean that 
the Vatican's excommunication will be taken 
lightly. That an Argentine President should 
suffer this solemn condemnation is surely 
something that no Argentine ever believed 
could happen in his country, which is about 
95 percent Roman Catholic. 

Peron has caused many of his people to 
suffer the anguish of indecision by dividing 
their loyalties in the church and state con- 
flict. Now the loyalties of his own supporters 
are being divided by Rome, for the excom- 
munication must give members of his cabi- 
net and other officials and diplomats a knotty 
problem for their consciences. 

In short, Juan Domingo Peron has sowed 
the wind and it looks as if the whirlwind is 
coming along. It is too early to say yet. His 
position seems strong, but his methods, his 
policies and his character have all isolated 
him. He is one man, and a man alone is 
never truly strong. 





The Commercial-Appeal Surrenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Jackson ( Miss.) 
Daily News, dated Saturday, June 18, 
1955: 


THE COMMERCIAL-APPEAL SURRENDERS 


The Tennessee State Board of Education 
has promulgated a plan for gradual desegre- 
gation of schools and colleges in that State. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal calls the 
action “a sincere gesture of compliance with 
the Supreme Court ruling on segregation, 
a gesture both reyoOlutionary and courageous,” 

We don’t call it that down this way. 

We call it cowardly and contemptible. 

We call it abject surrender to the NAACP 
fight for social equality and mongrelization 
of the races. 

We call it a flagrant violation of southern 
sentiment and to witness approval by a 
southern newspaper is downright humiliat- 
ing. 

Apparently the Commercial-Appeal has 
surrendered to its Yankee ownership. 

A newspaper editor who describes any step 
whatsoever toward integration in southern 
schools and colleges as a gesture both revo- 
lutionary and courageous is flatly contra- 
dicting the best thought prevailing among 
southern people and arrays itself as an enemy 
of the South. 

Now comes the irony of the situation in 
the Volunteer State. 

Radical and strife-breeding leaders of the 
NAACP denounced the action of the State 
Board of Education as flagrantly indicative 
of bad faith or extreme ignorance. They 
demand full compliance with the Supreme 
Court right away, immediately, if not sooner. 
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They will not listen to any proposal save 
their own. 

Because of the arrogance and insolence of 
this demand the board of education ought 
to show some real courage and rescind its 
action, but that is not likely to happen. 

Geographical lines on the map cannot be 
changed but Tennessee should quit calling 
herself a southern State. 





Duplicity Apparent in Democrat Support 
of President’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, by Frank R. Kent, 
appeared in the Sunday Star, June 19, 
1955. I commend it for reading to those 
who claim the Democrats are such great 
supporters of President Eisenhower’s 
foreign policy: 

DEMOCRATS MISREPRESENTING PRESIDENT 


In just a month from today the historic 
“at the summit” conference of the heads of 
the four great powers will open at Geneva 
on July 18. Considering the disturbed state 
of the world, the importance of this confer- 
ence hardly can be exaggerated. It easily 
may be that at it the first tentative step to- 
ward a permanent world peace will be taken. 

Certainly, while heeding the admonition 
not to be too optimistic, that is the hope of 
the American people as a whole, as well as 
of the rank and file in the other free, par- 
ticipating and adhering states. Under these 
circumstances, it would seem that regardless 
of party, most Americans would want to get 
behind their President and let it be known 
that at Geneva he represents and speaks for 
this country in its entirety. 

However, if one judges from the speeches 
and articles recently emanating from Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, such is not to be his 
experience. On the contrary, the Democratic 
politicians and journalists, dedicated to the 
cause of Adlai Stevenson, now recognized as 
an eager candidate for renomination in the 
Democratic convention, last week launched 
what seems to be a campaign of personal dis- 
paragement of the President practically on 
the eve of his departure. 


CAMPAIGN OF DISPARAGEMENT 


It is somewhat significant that Mr. 
Stevenson personally has seemed to join in 
this political strategy. Mr. Stevenson, of 
course, does not make direct charges. That 
isn’t his way. Suave and subtle, he intimates 
and insinuates, urges “support” of the 
President, but expresses fear, lest he not 
measure up to the “great opportunity” pre- 
sented and regrets that he does not seem to 
have the best available advice. 

The line, while more openly taken, is also 
that of publicity agents of the Democratic 
National Committee who allege that while 
there are scores of “able, earnest, and experi- 
enced men” eager to help in this great na- 
tional crisis, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
deliberately ignore them, surround them- 
selves by men of neither wisdom nor experi- 
ence. A really terrible picture is painted of 
a feeble, uninformed President attended by 
aids who keep the facts not only from him 
but from the American people. This silly 
and slightly sinister stuff is being widely 
spread over the country. One group of New 
Deal-Fair Deal columnists cails upon Mr. 
Eisenhower to summon to his side a long list 
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of men who presumably could pull him out 
of the quicksands and save the Republic. 
It is interesting to note that only were the 
journalistic gentlemen, who so earnestly de- 
plore Mr. Eisenhower's failure to call for 
these men, anti-Eisenhower in the 1952 cam- 
paign and are anti-Eisenhower now, but 
without exception the names on their list 
are of men who supported Mr. Stevenson in 
the last campaign and are anxious to support 
him again. 
NO NEWS SUPPRESSION 

If the situation confronting the country 
were not so serious and the coming confer- 
ence so momentous, this sort of stuff might 
be regarded as amusing. But, as things are, 
it is not amusing at all and is not intended 
to be. Despite Mr. Stevenson’s patronizing 
advice and pious hopes about the Geneva 
Conference and his routine plea for united 
support of the President, the politicians con- 
ducting his renomination campaign are do- 
ing their best to belittle Mr. Eisenhower at 
home and weaken him abroad. Another 
group of anti-Eisenhower commentators, 
containing some close personally to Mr. Ste- 
venson, make the charge that the President 
is engaged in a campaign of news censorship 
and suppression. Aside from the fact that 
Mr. Eisenhower is more open, less secretive, 
and more expansive in his news, radio, and 
television conferences than either of his two 
predecessors, the effort to make him out as 
favoring news suppression just does not 
stand up. The instances cited are of a some- 
what hysterical nature and do not involve 
him personally at all. Under existing condi- 
tions everybody recognizes that a certain de- 
gree of caution is essential but certainly no 
one who knows the character of the Presi- 
dent would associate him with any degree of 
unnecessary censorship. 

It also is rather absurd that those now 
most vocal about the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s censorship should continue to be ob- 
livious of the far more inexcusable and very 
real censorship of their political idols, the 
late Mr. Roosevelt and his successor, Mr. 
Truman. Certainly, it should be easy to re- 
call the violent, denunciatory letters of the 
latter to the newspapermen who ventured to 
criticize him. It should be equally easy to 
recall the personal efforts of Mr. Roosevelt 
not only to censor the newspapers which 
dared differ with him but personally to dam- 
age correspondents who expressed dissent 
from his views. No President ever descended 
to lower depths of personal conduct, and it 
is not to the credit of his more intelligent 
friends that they have chosen to ignore it. 


The United States Naval Medical Center 
at Bethesda, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I underwent surgery at the United States 
Naval Medical Center a Bethesda. I was 
so impressed with the quality of care 
and the efficiency of the Center that I 
feel compelled to make mention of it to 
my colleagues in the House. 

The doctors, nurses, and corpsmen 
were so proficient in their work, and 
approached it in such good humor, that 
I left the hospital convinced that the 
United States Government is fortunate 
in having the services of these people. 
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It is a source of great satisfaction 
to me that the men and women of the 
United States Navy, be they admirals or 
apprentice seamen, have access to such 
magnificent medical care. 


Complexities of Selective Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the dilemma which faces thou- 
sands of young men today because of the 
inequities and complexities of our selec- 
tive service system is very well summar- 
ized in a letter I have received from a 
young constituent of mine, Mr. Robert 
Wimmer, of Rahway, N. J. I would like 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
this letter, since it points out the neces- 
sity of enacting legislation which would 
permit the young men who are eligible 
for military service to plan their future 
during this prolonged period of inter- 
national tension. 

The letter follows: 


Ranuway,N. J., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WILLIAMs: I have been following 
with interest the course of the bill which 
would extend the Selective Service Act for 4 
years. I understand that some piece of legis- 
lation must be accepted before the present 
bill runs out on June 30. This Saturday 
I am graduating from college and like most 
of my fellow graduates I intend to enter the 
military and serve for 2 years. I am all in 
favor of extending this old bill for a num- 
ber of years, but what puzzles me is the 
seeming lack of interest by our legislators in 
this new bill. If I recall correctly, the Selec- 
tive Service Act passed the House by 232 to 0. 
It seems that little attempts were made to 
construct an entirely new bill. Simply ex- 
tending this old bill for 4 years rather than 
creating a new bill will only add to the prob- 
lems of the present-day draft eligible. 

I would like to enumerate some of the 
problems and decisions which face me and 
fellows that I know. I have requested im- 
mediate induction, i. e., I asked my draft 
board to take me as soon as possible after 
graduation. I was told that a June induc- 
tion, or July, or perhaps August and Septem- 
ber would be impossible because of the large 
number of young men who are requesting 
immediate induction in order to get it over 
with, and because of the low draft calls. 
These young men are requesting to be 
drafted because of the difficulty in securing 
employment on account of being “draft- 
bait.” If the proposal to cut the services by 
over 100,000 men and the Army 87,000 of 
this number, how much lower will the draft 
Calls be? 

I could probably sit back and not be 
drafted for perhaps 2 or 3 years. But having 
been deferred for educational purposes I am 
eligible for the draft until I am 35 years old. 
Hoping to settle down in the married state 
some day makes the thought of going into 
the Army at 30 a very unpleasant one. The 
problems of fellows who plan to be doctors 
and lawyers are even more complex. 

I am grateful for having been allowed to 
complete my education and am anxious to 
pursue my choice of a state of life. At the 
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same time I realize that I have an Obligation 
to serve my country as many others alread 
have. I feel that rather than put of any 
major decisions for 4 years, the Congress 
should enact an intelligent military-seryicg 
bill. I cannot make definite proposals {o 
I am not equipped to do so. I can, however 
cite our problems with the hope that some 
sort of solution is made evident. The prob. 
lem is that of serving our required time as 
soon as possible after graduation. This in 
itself is not a problem. What affects us is the 
cutting of manpower and at the same time 
the retention of the 2 years’ required Service, 
Four years ago I was afraid of not being able 
to finish my college education because of the 
draft. Today I must wait to be drafted, 
perhaps a long time. 

I thank you sincerely for taking time to 
read my letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert W. Wimmer, 


Housing Project in Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today is an 
important day for Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity is opening a 14-story extension of the 
Cedar Public Housing Apartments. This 
building is designed to house many of 
our older citizens as well as the Golden 
Age Center of Cleveland. Every com- 
munity in America should focus atten- 
tion upon this effort to provide decent 
housing for our senior citizens so that 
they can live in a more dignified retire- 
ment. 

The following excerpt from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of June 16, 1955, sets 
in detail the nature of this splendid 
project: 

Hovsinc Proyecr in Sky To OPEN—RISES 
14 Srories; MosTLy For AGED; JULY 1 Is 
DatTE 

(By Eugene Segal) 

The 14-story building in the new extension 
of the Cedar Apartments public housing 
project will be opened to tenants about July 
1, it was learned yesterday. 

Designed primarily to house aged couples, 
the skyscraper apartment at East 30th Street 
and Central Avenue SE. will be the first of 
its kind in American public housing history. 

HAVE SEATS IN BATHTUBS 

Of its 156 suites, 104 will be rented to aged 
persons, either married couples or pairs of 
widows and widowers. They contain special 
features for convenience of the aged. These 
include nonslip floors in bathrooms, seats in 
bathtubs and grab bars adjacent to toilets. 

Thresholds are eliminated to minimize 
danger of tripping, and shelves are built low 
for easy access, 

Fifty-two of the suites will be for occu: 
pancy by young persons, including couples 
with small babies. Their purpose is to kee? 
the aged tenants from feeling they are 
lated in an institution away from normal 
life. 

The new-type building was conceived by 
Ernest J. Bohn, Metropolitan Housing AU 
thority Director, in recognition of the prob: 
lem of the growing number of older persons 
in the population. 
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GOLDEN AGE CENTER 


Until now, when one person of an aged 
ouple died, the Housing Authority has had 
: ict the survivor. With the new facility, 


> will be able to pair the survivor with an- 


other widow Or widower and permit them to 
ain. 

a first floor of the building has been 

turned over to the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 

tion to operate as a& “Golden Age Center’’ 

cerving the entire city. It includes a game 


and meeting room, & lounge, a craft room 


and an office. 
"an open house, affording an inspection of 
the center and the apartments, will be held 


Monday for women’s clubs and other in- 
terested organizations. 





Geneva Will Not Be a Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the importance of the forthcom- 
ine Big Four Conference, I commend to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, an editorial which appeared in 
the June 15 issue of the Davenport, Iowa, 
Daily Times, entitled “Geneva Will Not 
Be a Yalta.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 

GENEVA WILL Nor BE A YALTA 

It already is plain to the Russians that 
the Big Four conference opening in Geneva 
July 18 is not going to be a Yalta and the 
Moscow radio is conditioning people behind 
the Iron Curtain not to expect it. 

The West will have a different team at 





Geneva than the one Joe Stalin used all 
his wiles to cajole. 
t will be a different kind of a conference 


than Khrushchev and Bulganin attended in 
Belgrade. 

We can have confidence that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Prime Min- 
ister of Britain, and the Premier of France 
will engage in no vodka marathon running 
through the night. 

Instead, the West will be in Geneva for 
business, for no giveaway and will feel under 


: compulsion to appease Russia in any 
lanner 

Geneva is a spot where representatives of 
the press of the Western World will be able 
w function properly. It is not an out-of- 
Eeay spot in an undeveloped country, 
" 's Well equipped with every facility for 
throwing the full spotlight of publicity upon 


the conference. 

a the moment of acceptance of Geneva as 
a place of meeting and the dates for the 
mMerence, Russia pushed its propaganda 


ue into high gear for an attack upon 
ne suggestion of the United States that the 
‘Ussian satellites could be a topic for dis- 


CUssion 


“a It is part of a stepped-up attack 
mn the United States as a warmonger. 


Sige Countries now listed as satellites were 
tn the agenda at previous high-level con- 
tences; why not now? 

Wr 


a shouldn't consideration be given to 
een n of the seized Baltic States, to 
‘and, to Czechoslovakia, and the others? 


enn cttern participants in previous confer- 
ea, failed to recognize that Russia’s ag- 
te ; Would enslave a great part of Europe. 
USSla has 


Gone it. Why not a review? 
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In any event, President Eisenhower and 
his western associates understand fully the 
degree of camouflage of aims of which the 
Russians are capable. In this conference 
the West will not be fooled. Moscow senses 
that will be the situation and the bitter 
propaganda campaign now on is the result. 





Pan American World Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
straightforward editorial of the Miami 
Herald, June 8, brings to mind the story 
of a great competitive enterprise, Pan 
American World Airways, which has 
contributed so much to _ aviation 
throughout the world. 

Since 1927, Pan American has been 
operating with a Florida base. It was 
on an historic day in October of that 
year that Pan American flew from Key 
West to Habana—a distance of 80 
miles—carrying passengers and United 
States mail. It was historic in that the 
flight marked the first time that a United 
States airline braved the uncertainties 
of scheduled overseas operations to in- 
dicate to the world that American avia- 
tion initiative was ready to take on all 
comers in this highly competitive field. 

All of Pan American’s competitors in 
the international field also have domes- 
tic operations. Across the Atlantic, 
across the Pacific, through Central and 
South America, the United States lines 
with which Pan American competes have 
extensive and profitable domestic routes. 

Forty different air carriers operate in 
the Caribbean and Latin American fields. 
Eleven different carriers operate across 
the Atlantic, between the United States 
and Europe. Pan American is a private 
enterprise—owned not by a government 
but by more than 30,000 individual 
stockholders. 

Pan American World Airways has 
been a leader in aviation because it has 
been a strong competitor. 

Its effort to get into the thriving do- 
mestic business is in the American tradi- 
tion, which has welcomed competition 
as a road to prosperity. 

The editorial follows: 

Pan AM WOULD CLOSE MIAMI-NEW YorK GaP 

The highly important and strategic place 
of Miami in international aviation is high- 
lighted in the hearings now under way be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board in Wash- 
ington. 

Pan American World Airways has made a 
bid to “bulwark air service between the most 
populous and fastest growing areas” in the 
country. 

Should Pan American be granted the 
route, Miami and Florida would become the 
hub of a network liking Latin America, the 
United States and Europe for the first time 
by direct, one carrier route. The route be- 
tween this city and Northeast United States 
is the busiest air trunk route in the coun- 


Oddly Pan American is able to fly around 
the world but not within its own country. 
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The airline proposes to close the gap between 
its present gateway cities of Miami—to Latin 
America—and of New York—to Europe. 

Pan American is not the only applicant. 
A dozen or more airlines are seeking either 
Boston or New York to Miami routes. 

The local seers who confidently predict 
that greater Miami will have a population of 
more than 1 million by 1965 must be using 
the international airport as their crystal 
ball. 





Bonded Canadians Take Jobs Away From 
New England Woodsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over several stations in New England on 
Saturday, June 18, 1955, on the subject 
of “Bonded Canadians Take Jobs Away 
from New England Woodsmen”, 


This business of bringing in workers from 
outside the United States mainland—for em- 
ployment on seasonal jobs, like the harvest- 
ing of crops—is a threat to the standards of 
our own people. 

First came the Puerto Ricans. Then the 
Mexican wetbacks. And now, Canadian 
bonded lumberjacks to work in the woods of 
Maine and New Hampshire. 

In the case of the Mexicans—they be- 
come “lost” in the United States, to the detri- 
ment of their own health and well-being; 
victims of unscrupulous employers who work 
them long hours on short pay. 

Insofar as the Canadians are concerned, it 
is a situation where Americans are being 
crowded out of jobs in their own country by 
“visiting” woodsmen. 

We do not blame the Canadians as much 
as we condemn those employers who put 
profit above any consideration for their 
fellow-Americans. We also deplore the at- 
titude of Federal agencies that look the other 
way, whenever efforts are made to bring this 
subject to their attention. 

We hear much these days about the need 
for promoting reciprocal trade. 

But I have never heard of any proposal 
to permit foreign workers to come to the 
United States; evict American workers from 
their jobs; and then leave the country with 
their earnings. 

Such a recommendation could never be 
supported—out in the open—except in case 
of war, when millions of men in the Armed 
Forces would create a civilian labor short- 
age. 

These conditions do not exist now. 

In fact, there are unemployed American 
woodsmen in New Hampshire and Maine. 

Which leads us to believe that there may 
be a conspiracy to sidestep the laws. 

The importation of Canadian bonded 
woodsmen has had the following harmful 
effects: 

1. Numerous violations of wage and hour 
regulations. 

2. Evasion of withholding tax payments 
with resulting loss of revenue to the United 
States Government. This places an extra 
burden on our own citizens who are already 
paying heavy taxes. 

3. Reduction in the prevailing wage rates 
in the lumber industry, thereby placing 
American labor in a difficult position where 
it cannot compete with the cheap workers 
who come over the border. 
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Canadians will work for cheap wages. As 
long as they are going to be in the United 
States only a few months of each year, they 
are not interested in American standards. 
They will put up with food and lodgings that 
one of our workers would not tolerate. 

Unfortunately, there is always the minor- 
ity among employers in our country who do 
not understand that the equal status of labor 
at the collective-bargaining table is an ac- 
complished fact. Under one pretext or an- 
other, they will try to shift progress into 
reverse gear. 

The importation of bonded Canadian 
workers is one of these devices. When one 
company “gets away with it,’”’ other enter- 
prises are tempted to try it. 

First, they found an excuse to bring in 
cooks. Then came bulldozer operators, and 
choppers. Now they are hauling in heavy 
equipment, as if the United States were a 
backward nation that had never seen a chain 
saw, a crane, or a truck. 

The “cheap-labor virus” is spreading. 
Garages, hotels, taxicab companies have 
been infected by it. Perhaps factories in the 
towns will catch the weakening fever that 
is coming out of the forest factories and 
import bonded Canadian workmen who will 
drive Americans out of their jobs. 

If this infiltration, financed and encour- 
aged by employers who are betraying the 
best American traditions, is permitted to in- 
crease, unchecked, then the northern parts of 
New Hampshire and Maine will become col- 
onies of Canada. 

I do not hold the Canadian Government 
responsible for this. 

The operation was conceived, and is being 
carried out by certain employers who mas- 
querade as United States citizens. 

Aided and abetted by the amazing indif- 
ference of our own Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service, and the Office of Em- 
ployment Security, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Not to mention the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, which must be aware that income 
taxes are not being withheld from wages. 

As of January 18, 1955, there were 5,000 
of these Canadian woodsmen in the New 
England and the New York areas. 

According to the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper 
Workers, American Federation of Labor, the 
advent of the bulldozer, the chain saw, the 
automobile, and mechanization in general, 
has changed wood operation considerably. 
Americans who left the woods are now 
anxious to go back. Americans are expert 
mechanics and are interested in conserva- 
tion. Their roots are in the community. 
With good roads in and out of the woods, 
many of them are able to commute. They 
buy from the local merchants, and they pay 
taxes in the community. Of course, when 
they are compelled to remain in the woods, 
they require good camps and better food. 
The Canadians are understandably interest- 
ed in going home to Canada with as much of 
their earnings as possible. They live in the 
woods during their entire stay (with oc- 
casional trips to neighboring cities or towns). 
They buy little or nothing in the community, 
and many of them do not pay their taxes. 

As an official of the union has stated in 
part: “In the first place, it should always 
be borne in mind that the reason for bonded 
men being permitted to work in the United 
States of America was because of the war 
emergency in which we found ourselves short 
of certain skills. I refer specifically to the 
need for choppers in the woods, particularly 
in supplying pulp wood for our paper mills. 
We still recognize the fact that there is a 
limited need for choppers in this industry. 
However, with the unemployment problem 
as it now stands (in the North woods) the 
other skills can be very well supplied “by 
American labor, and the Canadian bonded 
men should not, under any circumstances, 
be allowed to enter into competition with 
our own unemployed, either as to skills, or 
as to wage rates and working conditions. 
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We cannot allow, nor will we permit the 
wage structure, which we have built up over 
the years through collective bargaining, to 
be depressed and chiseled away through the 
medium of competition for jobs by non- 
Americans, under any pretext whatsoever. 

“We are now faced with the problem of 
garage owners and others applying for 
‘bonded men’ to fill their alleged needs, 
ostensibly because there are no garage me- 
chanics available, but actually because they 
do not want to pay the prevailing wage rate 
for garage mechanics. This condition could 
go on and on—store managers could ask for 
clerks on the pretext that no qualified labor 
was available for these trades. This situa- 
tion could become more critical, and it is 
our intention to prevent it before it becomes 
too aggravated. * * * Manufacturers are 
protected by a tariff against the products of 
cheap labor from abroad. Our American 
workers should have some sort of protection, 
likewise, from the competition of bonded 
labor’—labor that is brought over the bor- 
der and into our own backyard. 

In case you might think this is a local, 
and isolated danger, let me remind you of 
the concern expressed by people living in the 
State of Iowa, which is not on any border, 
but is situated almost in the center of the 
United States. At the 1953 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor introduced a res- 
olution objecting to the action taken by the 
United States Government in allowing the 
immigration of certain skilled nonagricul- 
tural workers. The Iowa Federation stated 
that these skilled workers were imported to 
work at substandard wages on jobs for which 
domestic workers were already available. 

The Department of Labor has been alerted 
to the necessity of carefully checking all re- 
quests by employers to import workers, and 
of consulting with appropriate labor organi- 
zations in the United States, before approv- 
ing any of these requests. 

A hearing on the subject of Importation 
of Canadian Labor was held at the State 
house in Augusta, Maine, on February 28, 
1955, presided over by Gov. Edmund S. Mus- 
kie. 

One witness testified that: “The effect 
over the past 10 years following the war has 
been to set lumbering wage scales on a Ca- 
nadian basis. The lower living costs and 
lower tax rates in Canada make work in 
Maine attractive indeed for the Canadian 
woodsmen. Glaring mismanagement of tax- 
ation allows bonded laborers to claim maxi- 
mum dependency, and this circumvents our 
withholding taxes. Many persons with visas, 
so-called ‘synthetic Americans,’ have no in- 
tention of acquiring citizenship, but use this 
opportunity to collect employment insurance 
while residing in Canada. The understand- 
able attitude of the Canadian, working in a 
foreign country, is one of exploitation. He 
works only for the weekly check to take 
home. He has no reason for loyalty to his 
employer; no particular respect for our laws 
or customs. He realizes he is tolerated only 
because of his ability to produce at the job. 
Usually accustomed to a somewhat lower liv- 
ing standard, he is content with living con- 
ditions which the average American would 
find intolerable.” 

Another stated that: “I would like to add 
this to what the boys have had to say. I 
have a crane which is not working at the 
present time. Why it is not is due to the 
fact that at the present time there are Ca- 
nadian cranes in the Jackman (Maine) area, 
operating with jobbers. Where are the Amer- 
icans? They are sitting with their cranes in 
the yard. They cannot work, due to the fact 
that they are hiring at lower prices than we 
can afford to work for.” 

Another described a Canadian outfit work- 
ing in Maine: “They had a hovel, the horses 
in 1 end, & canvas in between, and 8 men 
living in that little place. All they had was 
logs on the floor, nothing but logs. Under 
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these conditions 
wak, * * 

In this brief broadcast I have just touch 
on some aspects of the problem, 

I believe that there is enough prima faci, 
evidence to warrant a thorough study of , 
situation that is closing the door to employ. 
ment of Americans in their own country, 

Because this is a problem that affects sey. 
eral States, and because it comes within thp 
scope of certain Federal agencies, I thiny 
that the Congress should investigate the 
importation of Canadian bonded workmen 


Americans would not 


ed 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 30th 
of May has recently passed where we 
adhered to the famous General Order 
No. 11 issued by Gen. John A. Logan, 
Commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, when he proclaimed May 30 as 
a day to be set aside to strew flowers 
upon the graves and to pay tribute to all 
comrades of all wars who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice that we might enjoy free- 
dom and democracy in this great land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 


Mr. Speaker, I had the opportunity of 
going back to my district in southern Illi- 
nois on Memorial Day and speaking at 
several different memorial services; one 
being at Mound City National Cemetery, 
Mound City, Ill. I was happy to accept 
these speaking engagements because I 
felt what little I might do or say would 
not begin to pay the great debt that you 
and I owe to these gallant heroes who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice on the 
sacrificial altar. 


Yes, we owe a debt that we can never 
pay because “greater love hath no man 
than this; than he who is willing to lay 
down his life for his friends.” And I say 
to you what more could a man give than 
his life. So I say to every American in 
this country that we have an obligation 
to keep America free. In order to do this 
we must rededicate our hearts and our 
lives to God and country not only on the 
30th of May each year but the other 364 
days as well. Mr. Speaker, to keep faith 
with them, it must be a full-time job. 


I wish to include in the Recorp two 
poems, one written by a good friend 0 
my district, Mr. Ike Williford, of El- 
dorado, Ill., entitled “The Unknown 
Soldier,” and the second poem I am 
sorry to say I do not know the author. 

THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
(By Ike Williford) 


From the beggar’s stalls in Tunis, 
To the walls of Stalingrad, 

Across the jungles of New Guinea, 
To the green of Erin's sod. 

Near the crumbling towers of Bau 
To the waters of the Seine, 

From Korea’s frozen paddies, 
To the sands of El Alamein. 

A silence shrouds these battlements, 
And the caisson’s lusty roar, 

No longer calls the surging tides 
Of the mighty God of war. 
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Through sacrifice the soldier wins, 
some small measure of acclaim, 
yet there be men who would now pluck, 
From the valor of his name. 
we soon forget his dying charge, 
And the cause that once seemed just, 
Lie buried with the broken blade, 
In the soldier’s crimson dust. 
When the chants of war are silenced, 
And the words of praise have flown, 
The soldier finds his resting place, 


In a tomb that’s marked unknown. 
Until our Lord shall rent these tombs, 
And the soldier must depart, 
May his hallowed deeds of glory, 
Be engraved upon our hearts. 
So let us consecrate our lives, 


To the peace we must attain, 
Then heroes sleeping in these fields, 
Shall not have died in vain. 


—_ 


Is it enough to think today 

Of all our brave, then put away 
The thought until a year has sped? 

Is this full honor for our dead? 
Is it enough to sing a song 

And deck a grave; and all year long 
Forget the brave who died that we 

Might keep our great land proud and free? 
Full service needs a greater toll— 

That we who live give heart and soul 
To keep the land they died to save, 

And be ourselves, in turn, the brave. 





Dr. Randolph Mas Sakada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


fr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege to know Dr. Randolph 
Mas Sakada. In him, as in few others, 
I found the embodiment of the poet’s 
great thought: “Let me live in my house 
by the side of the road, and be a friend 
to man.” 

In the house which is America, and 
which shelters the descendants of peo- 
ples of lands from all over the world, 
Randy Sakada was, indeed, a friend to 
man. His was a life devoted to achiev- 
ing the great American ideal of equal 
Justice for all. He was steadfastly dedi- 
cated toward fulfillment of the truth of 
the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

Dr. Sakada died a few days ago at 
age 42. His family, his friends, and his 
‘ommunity will miss him very much, 
but the contribution that he made in 
his brief span of life will be remem- 
bered. His spirit remains—a spirit like 
that embodied within the definition of 
tig of liberty by Justice Learned 

hat . then, is the spirit of liberty? I 
‘not define it; I can only tell you my own 
eg The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
an is not too sure that it is right; the 
ok dhs liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
coe and the minds of other men and 
whia. He spirit of liberty is the spirit 

“! Weighs their interests alongside its 
’ Without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 
7 that not even a sparrow falls to 
, Unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
oe Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
-“\ Mankind that lesson it has never 
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learned, but has never quite forgotten—that 
there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest. 





Tribute to North Andover, Mass.—A 


Famous American Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the strength 
of the United States is not measured by 
steel tonnage, millions of motor vehicles, 
or the mass production of cap-and- 
gowned June graduates. 

They are the superstructure, visible to 
the eyes of 1955. 

For the foundation, and the guiding 
spirit, we look back to the early settle- 
ments, where men and women were the 
most important facts of life. 

Where courage, and character, and 
independence, were the pioneering vir- 
tues. That constitutes the vital life force 
at work on our mechanized farms and in 
our assembly-line cities of today; visible 
but dynamic. 

There is something about a small town 
or village that gives folks elbowroom to 
develop to their full stature. 

Before the cities summon them to lead- 
ership. 

As one scans through “Who’s Who”— 
or the pages of American history—one 
is impressed by the fact that our Nation 
is nourished by the big men who have 
their roots in small communities. 

North Andover, in Massachusetts, 
which recently celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary as a town, helped to blaze the 
trail that has led to greatness. 

North Andover, where the first settler 
staked out his homestead in 1646. 

Where the spinning wheels and the 
hand plows produced self-reliance and 
gave the richer yield of poets, preachers, 
and statesmen, to the Nation. 

The Eagle-Tribune of Lawrence, Mass., 
has published a North Andover centen- 
nial edition to honor its next-door neigh- 
bor, dated Saturday, June 11, 1955. 

The lead-off article titled “North 
Andover—A Town To Be Proud of,” sets 
the stage and the mood in language that 
all will relish. 

To give credit where credit is due, I 
request consent to open up a wider au- 
dience for this descriptive piece of writ- 
ing, through insertion in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Credit to be shared by the Eagle- 
Tribune Publishing Co., and by the very 
competent newspaperman who authosed 
the preface to the centennial edition, 
Chief Editorial Writer Joseph A. Rey- 
nolds, of Lawrence, Mass. 

The preface to the centennial edition 
follows: 

NortH ANDOVER—A Town To BE Proup or— 
1855-1955 

Mapmakers have tedious jobs to do some- 
times, as when they must measure and out- 
line the conformations of a flat, dull region 
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where there is nothing for the eye to exult 
in. Mapmakers love North Andover, upon 
which the great glacier exerted its vast 
creative pressure with surprising gentleness, 
and, sliding then into the sea, left North 
Andover all hollows and hills, and delightful. 

And North Andover’s spiritual topography 
is fully remarkable as its physical topog- 
raphy. 

Spiritually, North Andover is bounded on 
the far side by such as Ann Bradstreet and 
her husband Simon (whom by history’s 
caprice she now overshadows), and by such 
as Samuel Osgood and Phillips Brooks, all 
tradition makers. It is bounded on the 
near side by good citizens of the present day 
who take their lineal responsibilities as seri- 
ously as if the ancentral hand were present 
to beckon them to this duty. It is bounded 
on the east by the rising sun which symbol- 
izes its awakening to new vistas of an almost 
blinding radiance. It is bounded on the 
west by a sunset which symbolizes the 
splendid fulfillment of a day of rich promise. 

North Andover, observing its centennial, 
is, of course, taking particular note of its 
spiritual boundaries during these retrospec- 
tive days which have been given over to cele- 
bration. It likes what it sees, as goes without 
saying. But, being sensible, it possibly mis- 
trusts its own testimony as possibly having 
a weight of bias which possibly cants it to 
one side. 

We therefore summon as impartial wit- 
nesses North Andover’s closest friends and 
neighbors—Andover, Lawrence, and Me- 
thuen—and, polling them for their opinion 
as to whether North Andover has a right to 
be proud of what it has made out of its first 
100 years as a town, discover that there is 
complete agreement that North Andover has 
every right to be proud. 

It is a finding in which this newspaper 
concurs in most heartily. 





Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include a copy of a petition adopted 
by residents of Birmingham, Ala., con- 
cerning the advertisement of alcoholic 
beverages: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, your constituents, earnestly beg you 
to help us bring up mentally and morally 
sound children, and to conquer the juvenile 
delinquency now in our midst by exercising 
the powers of Congress to get alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising off the air and out of the 
channels of interstate commerce and thus 
protect the rights of States to prevent ad- 
vertising within their borders, of commod- 
ities which have been declared unlawful, 
either by their legislatures or by the people 
exercising the rights of local option granted 
them under State law. 

Mrs. J. F. Brady, Mrs. Pearl B. Morris, 
Mrs. Walter E. Barnes, Mrs. Mary Trip- 
lett, Mrs. Bessie Phillips, Mrs. G. D. 
Shubert, Mrs. H. P. Waits, Mrs. L. J. 
Jackson, Mrs. Roy Higgins, Mrs. W. H. 
Savage, Mrs. B. L. Hayes, Mrs. C. P. 
Ingram, Mrs. Kate Boyles, Mrs. W. H. 
Henderson, Mrs. A. L. Whitehouse, 
Mrs. H. C. Riggins, Mrs. J. C. Laney, 
Mrs. Lois Maxwell, Mrs. R. M. Livings- 
ton, Jr., Mrs. H. W. Walker, Mrs. H. C. 
Landreville, and Mrs. P. M. Walton. 
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How Stands Our Pursuit of Happiness? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. George Kennan 
appeared recently in the New Leader, al- 
ways a most interesting and thought- 
provoking publication. 

The title of this article is arresting, 
“How Stands Our Pursuit of Happiness?” 
Iam afraid that the pursuit of happiness 
is, except in very unique cases, a rather 
frustrating and dubious pursuit. An in- 
dividual has to be well poised, superbly 
educated and spiritually strong before 
he or she can purse happiness with any 
hope of achieving it. 

Mr. Kennan is tragically right when he 
says in his closing paragraph: 

A people in danger, at least partially, of 
becoming sluggish intellectually, underde- 
veloped emotionally, creative only where 
commercial interest raises its capricious de- 
mands, filled with an inner restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, incapable of integrating our 
full strength and bringing it to bear where 
it is most needed, dull and uninteresting to 
others and, what is worse, not terribly in- 
teresting to ourselves. 


Are we that people? 
How StTaNps Our PursvrtT OF HAPPINESS? 
(By George F. Kennan) 


Is our American civilization of the year 
1955 well designed to produce the rich and 
meaningful life? 

We have always gone on the theory that 
an increase in the amount of material goods 
and leisure time gave the individual a wider 
area of choice by which to make his own 
inner life rich; and it has been part of our 
traditional philosophy that the individual, 
confronted with this choice, would know 
how to use it wisely. These were the as- 
sumptions that lay, so speak, at the end of 
that rainbow of material progress we fol- 
lowed through the first century and a half 
of our national history. . 

But we are now approaching the end of 
this rainbow, in the sense that material 
plenty is really there for almost all of our 
citizens who are not too lazy or too im- 
provident to seek it. We are getting enough 
evidence today to examine the validity of 
these underlying assumptions. And the re- 
sults of this examination, so far as I am 
concerned, are not encouraging. I am not 
sure that the area of choice is really made 
wider by the conditions in which our ma- 
terial plenty is being achieved. I am not 
sure that the mass of our people know how 
to make good use of that choice, where it 
exists. And consequently, I question 
whether material progress alone, as we have 
sought it heretofore and have come to know 
it today, is really bringing us the results 
we hoped. I question whether it is making 
us a happier—and inwardly a richer—people. 

Nothing is harder than to discuss the in- 
ner world of a great people such as ours, 
with all its immense variety and complexity. 
No scientific proof is possible. All judgments 
are necessarily subjective, intuitive, and im- 
perfect. Yet these questions must be asked. 
I can only say, Look around you. Look at 
the state of our youth. Look at the faces 
you see behind the endless streams of wind- 
shields on our highways. Look at the state 
of our education, our recreational habits, 
and our cultural life. And then ask your- 
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selves: Are these people as happy as they 
ought to be in the face of their material 
abundance? Are they that much happier 
than people elsewhere who do not have this 
abundance? Are they that much happier 
than the Americans of earlier generations, 
for whom this abundance did not exist? 

If you can answer these questions in the 
affirmative, then you are yourself a happy 
person. But if, like myself, you find your- 
selves obliged to answer these questions with 
a decided negative, then you will have to 
join me in asking why all this is so, what 
it is that we have failed to take into account 
in our calculations of the past, and what this 
means to us for the future. 

Two factors loom up in my mind as central 
ones in connection with this failure of ma- 
terial progress to bring us greater benefits. 
First, there is the disintegration of real com- 
munity life almost everywhere, as a result of 
the revolutionary innovations in transporta- 
tion and communications that the last half 
century have brought us. Secondly, there is 
the growing domination of cultural and rec- 
reational activity by commercial media, usu- 
ally connected with the advertising profes- 
sion, whose motivation has little, if any- 
thing, to do with the deeper sense of human 
welfare. 

This last process, as you know, has a wide 
variety of distressing effects. By making ad- 
vertising the main business of our news- 
papers, overshadowing physically and finan- 
cially the other function, it has affected in 
unfortunate ways the freshness, the inde- 
pendence and the competitiveness of our 
press—once a mainstay of the vitality of our 
society. By its great appetite for such 
things as film and reprint rights and con- 
densations, it is threatening to dominate the 
field of literary publishing, thus far a last 
refuge of genuine cultural values. 

Concerned to divert rather than to develop, 
the commercial cultural product has led to 
passivity of recreation—to spectatoritis—on 
an appalling scale, dulling the creative fac- 
ulties of millions of people, undermining the 
very talent for active recreation. It has in- 
vaded the home, and asserted its domain over 
the minds of small children, crowding the 
school and appropriating to itself a major 
role in the actual educational process. With 
its characteristic staccato patterns, its lack 
of followthrough, and its endless abrupt 
transitions of theme, commercial entertain- 
ment has tended everywhere to weaken the 
faculty of concentration and to debauch the 
capacity for sustained and orderly thought. 

At the back of all this is usually, though 
not always, advertising. Thus, in ever-in- 
creasing degree, the right of monopolizing 
our attention, of absorbing our capacity for 
intellectual and emotional reaction, of shap- 
ing the habits and the imagery on which our 
thought depends, is being claimed by those 
whose primary interest in us is only the 
influencing of our conduct as purchasers at 
the shopping center. 

I have no quarrel with the advertisers. I 
know that many of them are personally dis- 
tressed about these very same things. I do 
not say that their business purposes are in 
any way evil or reprehensible. But I do say 
that these purposes are irrelevant to, and 
wholly out of accord with the importance of, 
those human reactions they are using as a 
means to their end. It seems to me prepos- 
terous that cultural and educational stimuli 
of such enormous importance, exercising so 
intimate and vital an influence on the inner 
world of our people—on their comprehension 
of life and their attitudes toward it—should 
be left in permanence te the conscience of 
an industry the nature of whose interest has 
so little relation to the things that are really 
at stake. 

The effects of the other factor I men- 
tioned—the integration of local community 
life—are scarcely less alarming. Here the 
automobile, ubiquitous and trimphant, has 
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been the principal disintegrating agent 
What we are faced with is not only a dis. 
integration of the civic community as such 
but also a fragmentization of the family 
group to a point where the home loses jt; 
integrity and becomes a fortuitous dormitory 
for strangers of different age groups. There 
could be no more bitter blow than this at the 
true sources of man’s security—no sure; 
guaranty of his bad behavior. 


Even if this were not at stake the dete. 
rioration of the local community would hp 
bad enough. The meaning of citizenship 
begins with the neighborhood; and when this 
type of community begins to lose its reality 
for people, then I, for one, have no great con. 
fidence that they will be good citizens in the 
wider frameworks of State and National Goy. 
ernment. Yet it is hard for the local com. 
munity to retain its vitality when violent 
changes are constantly occurring in its com- 
position and function; when the disorderly 
and uncontrolled development of our great 
urban areas is constantly rendering physical 
equipment obsolete and unsuited to new 
purposes to which commercial interests dic. 
tate that it should be put; when administra. 
tive boundaries no longer have even a re- 
mote relation *o social realities; when resi- 
dence is being separated from livelihood by 
ever-increasing distances and time intervals: 
when the reckless and growing dispersal of 
all facilities for living tends increasingly to 
pull people away from their homes, to frag- 
mentize their interests, their allegiances, and 
their civic influence; and when, finally, it 
becomes increasingly impossible for the indi- 
vidual citizen to survey and apprehend the 
social context in which his life proceeds, and 
by which the real prospects for his happiness 
and that of his children are determined. 


Yet these things are happening—and hap- 
pending all over our country. We have been, 
as a Nation, extraordinarily obtuse to the 
importance, from the standpoint of the 
deeper satisfactions of those who use them, 
of the sheer geographic arrangement of the 
facilities for life and work. As in the case of 
our educational and recreational facilities, 
we have lightheartedly resigned the control 
of these things into the hands of people who 
are perfectly worthy people and doing noth- 
ing reprehensible, but whose interests, being 
purely commercial, do not even take into 
account the need for the preservation of the 
health and integrity of the local community 
itself. Today, we see all around us the cha- 
otic and depressing effects of this failure on 
our part to insist on public responsibility for 
the control of processes that are certainly 
matters of public concern in their effects 

There are all facts that limit in important 
ways that freedom of choice which, by tradi- 
tion and by the theory of our society, the 
individual citizen was supposed to enjoy and 
by virtue of which he was supposed to have 
been the master of his own fate and his own 
happiness. And it is because of them, and 
similar factors, that our American environ- 
ment has become in certain ways a dangerous 
and unhealthy one—not conducive to the 
best development of the individual, either 
for his own sake or from the standpoint 0 
his value as a citizen. ' 

This is why I think that some day we 4 
going to have to come to a new social phi- 
losophy, which will go deeper into the true 
sources of man’s prosperity than does oe 
traditional attachment to free enterprise ™ 
does, for that matter, socialism, or commu 
nism, or rationale of the European welfare 
state. This new philosophy will have to take 
into account of the fact that that the satisty- 
ing of man’s material needs is only the be- 
ginning, and does not answer, but only opens 
up for the first time in all their real com- 
plexity and difficulty, the crucial questions as 
to what environmental conditions are m0! 
favorable to man’s enjoyment of the expe! 
ence of life and to the dignity of his relatlum 
ship with other men, 
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These are the questions we have not yet 
j-arned to ask ourselves as a political society. 
We are going to have to ask them, and to 
«nq answers to them, before we will dispose 
*, uch things as personal insecurity, urban 
nlieht, civic apathy, Juvenile delinquency and 
mass cultural vulgarity. Until we do this, 
»e will continue to be, as we are now, not a 
had people or @ weak one or even a con- 

isly unhappy one, but an endangered 
, people in danger, at least partially, 
‘oming sluggish intellectually, under- 
ioped emotionally, creative only where 
mercial interest raises its capricious de- 
nds, filled with an inner restlessness and 
isfaction, incapable of integrating our 
il] strength and bringing it to bear where 
it is most needed, dull and uninteresting 
to others and, what is worse, not terribly 
nteresting to ourselves, 





The Constitution: A Temple of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a copy of the prize-winning 
speech given by Miss Olivia Pienezza, of 
Tallassee High School, Tallassee, Ala. 
With this speech, Miss Pienezza won the 
oratorical honors when she was judged 
winner of the central area oratorical 
contest, sponsored by the American Le- 
gion, Department of Alabama. 

It is indeed very gratifying to see that 
the young people are aware and do 
esteem the cherished liberty all of us in 
the United States are privileged to en- 
Joy. 

The speech follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION: A TEMPLE OF LIBERTY 

Someone has called the United States Con- 
stitution “the greatest fundamental law that 
ever governed a successful people.” How did 
this law come into existence? It is not the 
product of one generation that was labeled 
and stamped “United States of America.” 
America cannot claim exclusive credit for 
this mighty temple of liberty. It took cen- 
turies of dreaming, of building, of sacrificing, 
and of giving to obtain the principles of free- 
dom embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

Men of all races, nationalities, creeds, and 
religions have always possessed the dream of 
a temple of liberty; a temple in which there 


was no high priest but God, the doorway was 
Opportunity, the windows were freedom, the 
c Therstone was truth and equality; a temple 
without the fear, the injustice, and slavery 
Uiat he knew so well. This powerful neces- 


sity for freedom drove man to build this 
temple of liberty as nothing else could. And 
- worked and built, even when chains bound 
iis feet; when he felt the sting of a whip 
across his back; when a power-crazed tyrant 
ey him into an arena of hungry lions; 
when blood and sweat streamed down his 
— when he was persecuted and ridiculed; 
until finally, he stumbled and drew the last 
breath from his miserable body. 


Centuries passed. From the lips: of One 
Who bore a rude cross to Golgotha came the 
Most profound statement of the ages: “Ye 


shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” History has been the record 
°' man's struggle to find this truth, and to 
Perpetrate the dream of a temple of liberty. 
— teachings, and death of the man 
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called Jesus laid the foundations for this 
mighty temple of liberty. 

The ideals of freedom and democracy were 
developed in ancient Rome and Greece, but 
they found a greater expression in the Magna 
Carta, that great charter of English liberty 
which the freedom-loving Anglo-Saxons 
forced a reluctant King John to sign on the 
fields of Runnymede in 1215. “To none will 
we sell, to none will we deny, or delay right 
or justice.” These words stand as a land- 
mark in the progress of the building of man’s 
temple of liberty. 

But it was not until a group of English 
colonists in the little-known country of 
America declared that they were entitled to 
“certain inalienable rights; life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and pledged their 
“lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hon- 
or” to wrest those rights from a tyrannical 
mother country that the walls of our temple 
came into view. 

Finally, in 1787, a man saw his dream of 
freedom become a reality when 55 men met 
in Philadelphia to write a constitution for 
the new republic. Certainly this was one 
of the great moments of history. The 
miracle is that so much was accomplished 
in such a little time with so few men, how- 
ever able and brilliant they were. These 
circumstances force us to believe that God 
sat in on the meetings of the Constitutional 
Convention, as did Franklin, Washington, 
and Madison, and that He guided the pen 
that wrote the document which was the 
final manifestation of man’s dream of a tem- 
ple of liberty. The United States Consti- 
tution represented the hope of the world; 
the chance of fulfillment for the hunger that 
lies in every man’s heart; to stand squarely 
with his fellow man, to share in his govern- 
ment, to be free to seek his own happiness. 

Why is the Constitution of the United 
States a temple of liberty? There are three 
principal reasons. First: final sovereignty is 
in the hands of the people, not the States, 
the Democrats, the Republicans, the work- 
ers, the capitalists, the Catholics, the Prot- 
estants, but the people. From them flow 
any and all powers of government. For the 
first time in history, the concept of rule by 
the people was embodied in a national con- 
stitution. One of the most powerful weap- 
ons a citizen can wield is his right to vote. 
With it he exercises control over elected offi- 
cials and over laws that are made. This 
civil liberty carries with it a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the citizen to himself and 
to his nation, for in America it is a free 
man’s ballot that determines affairs of 
government. 

Secondly, the check-and-balance system 
provided for by the Constitution within the 
framework of the Federal Government pre- 
vents the rise of an all-powerful dictator. 
Under this system, there are three separate 
branches of the National Government—the 
legislative, the lawmaking department; the 
executive, the enforcing and administering 
department; and the judicial department, 
which contains the court system. But even 
if their powers are distinctly separate, the 
three departments may not act independ- 
ently of one another, thus creating a check 
and a balance. Set up to prevent the unjust 
combination of the majority, it has defi- 
nitely prevented the accumulation of power 
in one department or person. 

The third and perhaps most important 
reason that our Constitution is a temple 
of liberty lies in the first 10 amendments, 
the Bill of Rights. When the Constitution 
was submitted to the people for their ap- 
proval, they ratified it only with the promise 
that a Bill of Rights be included. These 
men and women had not forgotten the in- 
justices they suffered at the hands of a 
tyrannical monarch, and they were wary 
of any attempt to deprive them of their 
freedom. 

The democratic philosophy reflected in the 
Bill of Rights believes that man must be 
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free because by nature he is free, even though 
others have tried to enslave him; that any 
person may advance himself socially, po- 
litically, or economically regardless of his 
race, birth, his religion. That isn’t a theory; 
it’s a proven fact. Abraham Lincoln, the 
railsplitter, the country lawyer, rose to be 
President of the United States. Joe Louis, 
the Negro, who worked in a steel mill in 
Birmingham, Ala., became a world-famous 
boxing champ. And there is Andrew Car- 
negie, the Scottish immigrant, who reached 
the topmost rounds of success. And we could 
go on and on pointing out such examples. 
There are thousands just like these. There 
is your positive evidence that democracy 
under our constitutional system does work, 
that it provides the finest way of life possible 
to the individual and to the Nation. This 
is what it means to be an American. 

And when the opponents of the United 
States Constitution and of democracy chal- 
lenge you, tell them about our Abe Lincolns 
and our Andrew Carnegies. Show them our 
harbors, our factories, our railroads, our air- 
planes, our automobiles, or better still, show 
them an average American living in peace, 
security, and freedom; and ask these oppo- 
nents of democracy: Why America? Be- 
cause freedom has allowed every man equal 
opportunity to rise as high as his ability 
permits. 

This American way of life is not based 
merely on economic considerations, but on 
spiritual considerations, on concepts of truth 
and justice, and the dignity of man. That’s 
why America lived when Germany’s blood 
and iron brought her defeat, when Japan’s 
dreams of an empire failed to materialize. 
We must never forget that, and we must for- 
ever invoke the mercies of the God who has 
guided our Nation since its birth. 


In addition to these freedoms of individual 
initiative, an American reserves the right to 
worship as his conscience dictates, to speak 
and publish his honest opinion without fear 
of punishment; to assemble peacefully, and 
to petition his Government for a redress of 
grievances. Government cannot demand of 
him his property without just compensation 
nor can it invade the sanctity of his home 
without legal warrant. Persons accused of 
crimes are given equal justice under the law, 
and are assured of a trial by jury. 

Every day of your life you see these free- 
doms in action; when you turn on your radio 
for the 7 o’clock news; when you go to church 
on Sunday; when you go to the polls to vote; 
when you attend a PTA meeting, when you 
read your morning newspaper, you do so 
only because your Constitution guarantees 
you these privileges. These freedoms are not 
just high-sounding words to be used on 
the Fourth of July; they are essential prin- 
ciples of the lives of a free people that mani- 
fest themselves daily in a tangible way. 


The greatest test of endurance for this 
temple of liberty came in 1861 when dis- 
putes over slavery and States’ rights threat- 
ned imminent destruction. But the United 
States Constitution emerged as the final vic- 
tor, and Abraham Lincoln opened a new era 
in constitutional development when he 
prophesied that “this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” As a direct result of this conflict, 
three amendments were added to the Con- 
stitution which strengthened the ideal and 
practice of democracy; the 13th, abolishing 
slavery; the 14th and 15th, giving the Negro 
full civil rights. 

How has it been possible that the Con- 
stitution could survive the most revolu- 
tionary period of all history and remain 
unshaken while about, nations were being 
destroyed, kings dethroned, constitutions 
crumbling, and empires failing? Man’s de- 
struction did not reach the American Con- 
stitution. Formed for less than 3 million 
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people living in a restricted area along the 
coast, it now serves over 50 times that num- 
ber occupying 48 States that constitute the 
richest, most powerful nation on earth. 

Through amendment, implied powers, and 
liberal judicial interpretation it has been 
able to conform to the needs of a growing 
society. These features have enabled us to 
graft flesh and blood on the original skeleton, 
yet leaving its basic principles unchanged. 
Stagnancy is death, and when the people 
of this Nation cease to deliberate on the 
meaning of this great compact, and when 
they cease to adapt it, whether by popular 
usage, or judicial interpretation, then it will 
cease to be. 

Will the Constitution live? Will this 
temple of liberty stand the test in future 
centuries? Our answer, thank God, is yes. 
The spirit of the United States Constitution 
will live in a mother’s prayer, a father’s 
pride, a child’s faith, a son’s courage, and a 
wife’s love. It will live because of Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg, Pearl Harbor, Iwo Jima, 
and Korea. And it is your responsibility and 
my responsibility to perpetuate that spirit, 
to instill that priceless heritage of freedom 
into our children and their children. An- 
chored to God, this Nation gave birth to 
the dream of a temple erected to the pre- 
cepts of liberty and freedom, a dream that 
was cherished in the hearts of men since 
the dawn of time. This generation will not 
permit that dream to die, regardless of the 
circumstances involved, nor will the next 
nor the next, for each generation must meet 
its own challenge. As long as men shall 
live and believe in the teachings of a Naza- 
rene Carpenter who lived nearly 2,000 years 
ago, the Constitution of the United States 
of America shall live and not die. 


Address by Senator Thye at Rice 
County Farmers Union Picnic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I delivered yesterday at Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNTTED STATES SENATOR EpWwarp J. 

THYE, OF MINNESOTA, AT RICE COUNTY 

FARMERS UNION PICNIC, ON JUNE 19, 1955 


Iam delighted to be back in Minnesota and 
Rice County, and to be with you in this 
beautiful Alexander-Faribault Park. I have 
lived as a neighbor to Rice County and 
Faribault most of my adult life. 

As you know, my farm home is just a 
mile from the Rice County line in Dakota 
County. Many of you are my neighbors. 
Some I have served with and have been as- 
sociated with in farm and community activ- 
ities over the years. 

Serving you in the United States Senate, 
I am happy to be able to report to you that 
the affairs of our Nation are in good condi- 
tion in almost all categories of our economy, 
agriculture being the weakest phase of our 
national economy. I will dwell more fully 
on this later. 

Under the dynamic leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles, we 
have seen great strides in the past year 
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toward the hope, prayer, and objective of all 
freedom-loving people—the hope for perma- 
nent peace. 

We have seen Austria regain its inde- 
pendence. We have noted that men from 
the Kremlin have gone to Yugoslavia to con- 
fer, instead of demanding and theratening, 
as they have done in the past. 

We have seen the economic conditions of 
the countries of Western Europe improve 
month by month, thereby lessening the op- 
portunities for the Communists in that area. 
That is the reason why Russia is today show- 
ing the conciliatory attitude it is, and open- 
ing its Iron Curtain to permit the free 
people to have an occasional glimpse be- 
yond its borders. 

The strength of the United States and her 
allies is such that the Soviet leaders know 
that what they prophesied—a depression and 
the failure of our free-enterprise system 
after the end of the Korean conflict—has 
not come to pass. 

Russia had planned and laid all its strate- 
gies on the chaos such a depression would 
bring in the United States, but we are not 
in a depression. 

The United States has the greatest eco- 
nomic strength ever in its peacetime his- 
tory. The Communists had planned an 
infiltration into all of the countries of the 
world, expecting that when the depression 
hit there would be widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

It was the plan of the Russians to then 
take control of the different governments by 
getting a percentage of their people into the 
administrative as well as the legislative bodies 
of the governments. 

Thus the Russian predictions and plans 
have failed. By strengthening the economy 
of countries of Western Europe and creat- 
ing military strength through the Atlantic 
pact nations, we have destroyed Communist 
opportunities to work freely in the countries 
there. Western Germany, having become a 
free nation, in alining its economic as well 
as its future military strength with the free 
nations, has brought about a complete change 
in the tactics of the Russian leaders. - Now 
they are endeavoring to negotiate and create 
friends and allies rather than to threaten 
nations with force. 

We are rapidly gaining diplomatic control 
of the problems in the Pacific. But a few 
months ago we were threatened with what 
seemed to be an open conflict in the For- 
mosa Straits. Pray God that we may con- 
tinue to win, diplomatically. 

We have noted a splendid reconstruction 
in the South Korean area and building of a 
good army by Syngman Rhee in Korea. 

We have many problems in the Vietnam 
area. I was in the Hanoi region of North 
Vietnam, as well as. other such areas, in 
1953. 

As precarious as the situation is in Indo- 
china, more especially in the Veitnam area, 
I am confident that the patience and diplo- 
matic understanding of President Eisen- 
hower will lead us to a solution of the prob- 
lem that will aid us in bringing to the Pacific 
area the opportunity for permanent peace. 

Japan is confronted with an economic prob- 
lem in the rebirth of its industrial activities, 
based upon a civilian rather than a military 
economy that was shattered at the conclu- 
sion of World War II. Japan has always 
traded with the mainland of China, and 
since Japan must have an industrial econ- 
omy, in order to survive she must have a 
method of acquiring raw materials and an 
export market. That market must be either 
mainland China or the United States and 
Western Europe. 

These are all diplomatic problems not 
easily resolved. I am confident that we in 
the United States are moving effectively in 
the right direction. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate I 
have participated in many long weeks of 
public and executive hearings. We have 
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been getting information on all manner of 
millitary development, not only concerneq 
with air strength but also in the atomi, 
field—guided missiles, and so forth—ang | 
know the dangers that would beset civiliza. 
tion if ever atomic warfare were set loose in q 
world-wide conflict. 

Because everything possible must be done 
to maintain peace, I have done all in my 
power to assist in bringing about a rebirt) 
of the economy of the nations of Western 
Europe, and to bring a technical assistance 
program to countries such as Korea anq 
India, and to Pakistan, to help these people 
produce food and fiber to feed and clothe 
their people. 

It is far cheaper to spend a few million dol. 
lars in this field than it is to spend the pos- 
sible hundreds of billions for war prepara. 
tions. Now, again,. referring to the farm 
economy—What is wrong? 

Why is our farm economy s0 weak? We 
have the greatest purchasing power, for food 
products, ever available in this Nation. Our 
businesses are at an extremely high and 
profitable level. We have the highest num- 
ber of people employed that we have ever 
had. Wages are good and they are on the in- 
crease, as evidenced by recently negotiated 
wage contracts. However, farm prices are 
on the decline. Why are they? 

Under normal conditions, present prosper- 
ity should mean good prices for the farmer, 
Let’s examine the record. We have seen the 
net income of the farmer drop from nearly 
$17 billion down to $11.4 billion annually, 
We have seen the farmers’ percentage of the 
consumers’ dollar, the dollar spent for food, 
drop from 54 percent in the mid-forties down 
to 42 percent in April of this year. It is 
still on the downward trend and might well 
go to 41 percent. We have seen agricultural 
parity ratios drop from 115 percent of parity 
to 87 percent of parity. It is going lower. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has just an- 
nourmced a drop to 76 percent in the parity 
price support on wheat for the coming year. 
Why? Why has the agricultural economy 
dropped in this drastic manner when our en- 
tire national economy has been expanding? 
I believe the attacks upon the farm support 
pregram, the denunciations of the farm sup- 
port program, have brought about a fear 
psychology in our agricultural economy, 
which has depressed the farm economy more 
than any effect our surpluses should have 
had upon our markets. We need to reinstill 
confidence in our agricultural economy. 

This fear psychology, as it weakens agrl- 
cultural prices, has frightened the business- 
man out of the produce and commodity 
markets. They have not dared endeavor to 
revive our export markets. ‘This fear psy- 
chology, as it has weakened the market, has 
caused a lowering of prices and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has lost hugé 
sums of money on its inventories. No one 
would deny the right of every phase of our 
eecnomy to parity. In all my public service, 
whether it was in the Governor's office here 
in the State, or on a national level as your 
Senator, I have endeavored to maintain all 
segments of our national economy at parity, 
whether it be the Federal worker, laboring 
man, investor or farmer. I have endeavored 
at all times to maintain stabiilty in 
national economy. 

We in the United States need to put forth 
all the ingenuity of our economists and 
business experts in our endeavors to resolve 
the problems of agriculture. If we cease 
to denounce the farm-support program 
we look upon it as the foundation under 
our produce and commodity prices, wé : 
give a rebirth to the true American C0! 
dence in our agricultural economy and Ie- 
establish and stabilize that economy. 

Surpluses of food and fiber are a blessing 
we should always be thankful for, and w' 
should not permit them to become an 1!5sue 
to be debated on every political platform. 
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Inaction—A Dubious Factor in Our 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
cay afternoon, June 19, it was my privi- 
joce to be the guest speaker at the Baltic 
states Freedom Rally held at Town Hall, 
New York City. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the address 
I delivered on Inaction—A Dubious Fac- 
tor in our Foreign Policy: 

I am honored to join with you today in 
commemorating this, the 15th anniversary 
of the seizure and forced incorporation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

On this occasion we are sadly mindful of 
those cruel events which took place on June 
14. 1941, in each of the three Baltic States, 
resulting in the forced deportation of over 

000 God-fearing, freedom-loving patriots 
to a life of slavery and for some, death in 
the Soviet Union. 

This occasion also brings into sharper focus 
the tactics used by the Russians to bring 
about the occupation and illegal incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States. Those tactics I 
speak of began with the signing of the so- 

alled mutual-assistance pacts between each 
Baltics States and the Soviet Union 
each of which the Russians forced upon 
each of the Baltic States. Those pacts gave 
the Russians the legal authority to establish 

tain military bases on the sovereign soil 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and were 
quickly used as an excuse for the occupying 
armies which flowed into the Baltic States 

na prearranged timetable of conquest. You 

nd I remember well the rigged elections, 

the Russians carried out in each of the Baltic 

States leading to the establishment of rump 
parliaments completely responsive to the will 
of the Kremlin. These acts of piracy were 
climaxed by petitions for the admission of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union by these same rump parliaments 
resulting from the same rigged elections 
were directed and overseen by the 
Russian army of occupation. A great many 
events, most of them tragic in nature, have 
taken place in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 

nce those dark days of 1941. The Russians 
done everything in their power to 
destroy those three gallant nations, to elim- 
inate the distinctive and individual Cchar- 

ter, language, tradition, and aspiration of 
the people. They have attempted to sub- 
stitute a new culture called Sovieticus, 
which you and I know to be very little dif- 

r from the programs of Russification 
Which characterized the Russian despots who 
ded the present gang in the Kremlin. 
ng most of these tragic years, we have 
1eld ceremonies such as you have organized 
day in the hope, that by attracting wider 
attention to the plight of the Baltic people, 
we could thereby hasten the day when the 
yoke of Russian slavery could be lifted from 
lem. There was very little else we could 
; n those days and we therefore, in clear 
= ‘e to all the people enslaved behind the 
‘ron Curtain, made widespread public pro- 
tests in their behalf. 

In the last several years it has become 
Possible for us to do more than protest the 
tislavement of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. The way has been opened for us to 
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purus a course of action in the United 
“tons which could, in my opinion, hasten 
‘4@ day of liberation for all the nations 
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enslaved by communism. That hope has 
been made possible by the careful, thorough, 
fact-finding job that was done by the select 
committee to investigate Communist aggres- 
sion and whose reports thereon have been 
acclaimed by all fairminded people as the 
most authoritative work ever done on the 
subject of communism. I pay tribute for 
this unique accomplishment to the Honor- 
able Charles J. Kersten, whose resolution 
brought about that committee and who 
served as chairman during the past 2 years. 

The third interim report of the select com- 
mittee set forth all the pertinent facts con- 
cerning the occupation and illegal incorpora- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the U. S. S. R. In its conclusions that report 
held “that the continued military and po- 
litical occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by the U. S. S. R. is a major cause 
of the dangerous world tensions which now 
beset mankind and therefore constitutes a 
serious threat to the peace.” 

The committee then recommended in that 
report that the Secretary of State take such 
steps as might be nécessary to cause that 
threat to world peace to be brought before 
the then current session of the general 
assembly of the United Nations. It also 
recommended that the United States spon- 
sor a resolution in the general assembly for 
the full and rapid withdrawal of all the 
military, political and administrative per- 
sonnel of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics from the territories of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. The select committee con- 
tinued its thorough investigation of com- 
munism after the publication of such report 
to which I have just referred, and as a con- 
sequence it produced a total of 27 reports on 
the subject of Communist aggression. In its 
final summary report the committee rec- 
ommended that the United States sponsor a 
resolution in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations naming the U.S. S. R. as an 
aggressor against all the nations enslaved 
by communism. On March 22, 1955, there 
was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives six identical resolutions, all of which 
sought to cause the Secretary of State to 
do the following: 

1. To instruct the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to transmit 
to each member nation of the United Nations 
copies of the summary report of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression (House 
Rept. No. 2684, pt. 16, 83d Cong.) as well as 
copies of all other reports submitted to the 
House by such select committee. 

2. To formulate a resolution, based upon 
the findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions contained in such House Report No. 
2684, part 16, 83d Congress, naming the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as an 
aggressor against the nations enslaved by 
communism. 

3. To instruct the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to take im- 
mediate steps to place such resolution on 
the agenda of the General Assembly for early 
action. 

This resolution was then taken up by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and after 
careful study was reported out by a vote 


of 17 to 5. Let me make this clear, this 
resolution, in every sense of the word, is 
bipartisan in its origin and in the wide- 


spread support it has earned. House Reso- 
lution 183. which was sponsored by THOMAS 
Dopp, of Connecticut, one of the most able 
members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, then was submitted to the Rules 
Committee. This resolution was accompa- 
nied by a report which was written by Mr. 
Dopp, and which has been acclaimed as one 
of the most penetrating and forthright re- 
ports to emanate from the Congress in recent 
years. 

During the time this resolution was under 
consideration in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the Department of State sent a 
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letter to the committee opposing the reso- 
lution on the basis that it was untimely, 
counter productive, and likely to provoke the 
Russians with whom we are about to enter 
into delicate negotiations, looking forward 
to the easing of world tensions. The vast 
majority of members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee found themselves in dis- 
agreement with the views of the Department 
of State and consequently voted in favor of 
the resolution. When this resolution came 
before the Rules Committee, which is nor- 
mal procedure for all legislation before it 
comes to the floor of the House, the minority 
position was defended by Representative 
JOHN VorRys, of Ohio. In advocating the 
defeat of this resolution he said, among other 
things, “The diplomatic, military implica- 
tions of the action proposed by this resolu- 
tion are far-reaching.” He made a strong 
inference that this resolution was an act of 
war and that we as a Nation were unprepared 
to back up this resolution in the United 
Nations. Obviously, he missed the whole 
point of the resolution, which is to prevent 
war. Congressman Vorys also submitted an 
eleventh-hour letter from Secretary of State 
Dulles which urged the defeat of House Reso- 
lution 183. The underlying theme in Secre- 
tary Dulles’ letter was “A clear indictment 
of the U. S.S. R. for its policies of aggression 
and subversion, is not likely to succeed and 
that, in the view of the Department, to 
attempt it would be counter-productive.” 

While in the past I have strongly com- 
mended Secretary Dulles when he has under- 
taken actions in support of the welfare and 
security of the United States, in this instance, 
I regret to say that his judgment is based on 
the fallacious belief that inaction in support 
of what is right is preferable to risking de- 
feat in defending the just cause of human 
freedom. This is not the usual position of 
Secretary Dulles and I feel that he has be- 
come the unwitting victim of the tiptoe 
artists in the Department of State who have 
for years advocated a policy of delicate diplo- 
macy in dealing with the Russian Commu- 
nists. You and I know that the Russian 
bear has no appreciation whatsoever for the 
tactics of the ballet artist and is quick to 
apply the gentle strangling embrace to those 
who would regard him as a playful kitten. 
I want to make doubly sure that I am not 
mistaken in what I have said by repeating 
that the Democratic administrations were 
in large measure the victims of this same 
crowd in the Department of State. 

As a consequence of what I have related to 
you, House Resolution 183 is now reposing in 
the Rules Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In my estimation, it is likely to 
remain there for some time unless public 
demand underscores the importance of this 
resolution to the welfare and security of the 
American people, in which case I am certain 
it will be discharged to be tested by the 
popular vote of the Representatives of the 
American people. 

In my considered Judgment, House Reso- 
lution 183 provides us with the first real 
opportunity to strike a blow for the freedom 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania we have 
had since their enslavement in 1941. 

I pledge to you, and the American peo- 
ple, a dedication of service, until this reso- 
lution is submitted to the test of public de- 
bate and voted in the Halls of Congress. 

Since the administration in Washington 
has decided to confer with the Russians 
sometime during July, with a view to de- 
termining whether such negotiations can 
ease world tensions, I have taken the liber- 
ty to recommend to the President a number 
of basic considerations which should gov- 
ern those discussions. I would like to pre- 
sent to you those basic considerations be- 
cause I believe their adoption would pre- 
sent a forward step in reducing world ten- 
sions, and could very well lead to a restora- 
tion of national sovereignty and human free- 
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dom in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, as 
well as the other non-Russian nations now 
enslaved by the Russian Communists. The 
recommendations I have made to the Presi- 
Gent are: 

First, we must regard such a conference as 
nothing more than an opportunity for us 
to spell out for the entire world what we 
stand for and what we stand against. In 
this connection, we should make it abundant- 
ly clear that we stand for the rights of all 
nations, large and small, to national self- 
determination, and the natural rights of all 
people to the basic freedoms. We should 
make it equally clear that we stand unquali- 
fiedly against any form of colonialism or im- 
perialism and in particular, we will never 
acquiesce to the new Russian colonialism 
which is being carried out under the camou- 
fiage of Communist imperialism. 

Secondly, as a logical followup to this 
first condition, we must demand that the 
Communist enslaved non-Russian nations 
be permitted to determine their own destiny 
by the use of free elections including multi- 
ple political parties, the secret ballot, to- 
gether with international supervision to 
guard these basic requirements. If we fail 
to do otherwise, the good people of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechia, Slovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, 
Idel-Ural, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, 
and Russia will look upon any United States 
participation in a conference at the so-called 
summit as the failure of the last great hope 
of mankind, and a sellout of all those moral 
and political principles which the United 
States has stood for during the 179 years of 
our national existence. 

Thirdly, the Russians must agree to dis- 
mantling and completely removing the Iron 
Curtain which they have constructed from 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. They 
must remove the minefields, the barbed 
wire, the vicious dogs, the special squads of 
machinegunners, and all other unnatural 
barriers which the Russians have concocted 
in order to divide the world into separate 
parts. The Russiens must agree, without 
reservation, that the Iron Curtain is the 
basic obstacle to true peace and freedom. 

Fourthly, we must abide by the proven 
principle of “open covenants openly arrived 
at.” There can be no secret understandings 
reached at such a conference. To insure 
against this possibility, the administration 
should avoid being party to any joint com- 
munique being issued from such a con- 
ference because the constant Russian de- 
mand for unanimity would mean that any 
joint communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisenhower 
would be wise to issue his own communique, 
on a day-to-day basis, covering develop- 
ments and any successes or failures that 
might come out of such a conference. 

As a great many of you who are gathered 
here today know, I have attempted to keep 
myself well informed, not only on the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy but on all 
important developments within the vastly 
expanded empire of the Russian Commu- 
nists. Many of you have been good enough 
to send me the most current information 
on developments within that empire, and 
to give me the practical benefit of your 
analysis of the tensions which beset the 
masters of the Kremlin. As a consequence 
of this stimulating and rich experience, I 
have come to the firm conclusion that the 
masters of the Kremlin have never been in 
a position as precarious as the one which 
now beleaguers them. There is no doubt in 
my mind but what the explosive tensions 
within all the non-Russian nations within 
the U. S. S. R., the complete failure of the 
Russo-Marxist economy, and the increasing 
demand of all mankind for peace and free- 
dom present a most favorable situation for 
those who have the knowledge and the 
courage to stand up for those moral and 
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political principles which form the basis of 
our civilization. Now, surely, is not the 
time for us to relax our campaign of truth 
or our crusade for peace and freedom. This 
is the most opportune time for us to press 
forward with a demand for the liberation 
of all the nations enslaved by the Russian 
Communists. May God give us light to 
understand the great opportunity that is 
ours and the strength to pursue it. 


Evacuation Operations at Bangor, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, I include 
two articles from the Bangor Daily News, 
a third district, Maine, newspaper. 

On June 15 selected communities of the 
United States participated in evacuation 
day exercises. Bangor, Maine, was one 
such community, and—from a civil de- 
fense standpoint—the evacuation pro- 
gram was considered a success. 

This was the first near-full-scale 
evacuation of a city in the Northeastern 
United States, and even the schools took 
part in the activities. One of the high- 
lights of this participation was the first 
full-scale evacuation of patients from a 
hospital during a civil defense test alert. 

The following accounts appearing in 
the Bangor Daily News present a graphic 
account of these evacuation operations: 
Five THOUSAND IN Drive OvT, TEN PATIENTS 

Movep, Costs Stores $200,000 
(By Anne Hannan) 

Bangor citizens took to the roads under 
sunny skies Wednesday in the first full-scale 
evacuation of a city in the Northeastern 
United States, but only 5,000 of the esti- 
mated 22,000 in the area went out when the 
whistle blew. 

The rest left town ahead of time. Those 
who participated did so quietly, competently, 
impressively, and the city for an hour seemed 
uninhabited. 

From a civil defense standpoint, the plan- 
ning, organization, and working of the 
evacuation was successful, City CD Director 
James F. White said, but he added “the peo- 
ple who didn’t carry on normal operations 
today haven’t helped us one bit.” 

BUSINESS COST 

The cost of the evacuation to Bangor mer- 
chants in loss of retail and wholesale busin- 
ness hit $200,000, according to Norbert X. 
Dowd, executive secretary of the Bangor 
Chamber of Commerce. Stores closed at 
12:30 and, for the most part, did not reopen. 

The evacuation of the east side and the 
downtown area was not scheduled to begin 
until 12:30 o’clock, but many stores closed 
by noon and the streets were almost empty. 

The actual evacuation, however, was car- 
ried off swiftly and without a hitch, “not 
even a scratched fender,” White claimed 
jubilantly. 

The first hospital in the country ever to 
be evacuated, the Bankor Osteopathic Hos- 
pital, was emptied of 10 patients and equip- 
ment in 8 minutes, and arrived in Old Town 
50 minutes later. 

FIRST CALL 

The first call to the schools, warning them 

to prepare students for evacuation and send 
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out the requests for cars, went out of the 
CD control center at 11 o’clock. 

Almost immediately cars began to fall into 
the traffic pattern passing the schools, filed 
slowly to the buildings, stopping brifiy to 
take in four children apiece and proceeding 
on to State Street and the University of 
Maine. 

The high school was emptied in 8 minutes 

The convoys of children moved carefully 
and speedily into position, and fell into the 
traffic moving north in two lanes to Orono 
At one time, just as the lead car was turn. 
ing into the university gates and the last 
car passing into Veazie, there were two 
lanes of cars, 8 miles long, stretched along 
the road by the river. 

At 12:08 the children were in Orono, 


FIRST BLAST 


At 12:30 o’clock the first blast of the 
38-minute long wail of the sirens cut the 
air, and the few hundred people remaining 
in the business district walked hastily to 
their cars parked nearby, or hurried to an 
assembly point where they were picked up, 

By the time the sirens had faded the area 
Was deserted. 

Flags flapped over empty buildings, pigeons 
waddled undisturbed across the sidewalks, 

Government employees not tabbed for relo- 
cation went out and sat in their cars when 
the siren sounded. 


The last car left Bangor about 1:30 o'clock: 
the children were back by 2:30; and the 
last adults were crossing the new Bangor- 
Brewer Bridge (toll free) shortly after that. 


TOOK 1 HOUR 


On an average it took 1 car a little more 
than an hour to travel the estimated 26 
miles laid out as the routes of evacuation, 
The all-clear sounded at 1:35 o'clock after 
a KB-29 from Dow made four passes over 
the outskirts of the city in a simulated 
bombing attack. 

The civil defense count showed that some 
3,000 schoolchildren left the city in 602 cars, 
while 2,095 adults in 470 cars took off on 
the signal via State Street and Broadway, 
and 150 took a Bangor and Aroostook train 
to Northern Maine Junction. 

The entire Operation Scram, 6 months in 
the planning stages, showed at least “that 
we can evacuate the citizens of Bangor and 
do it safely,” White said, sizing up the prob- 
lem after the cars had crossed the city lines 
again, 

PLANNING STANDPOINT 

“From a planning standpoint it was 4 
success; we’ve shown we can execute the 
plans and organize the evacuation,” White 
commented. “But it also proved that people 
just won’t carry on business as usual if they 
know the time and date of a test.” 

“I think they got out of town early,” he 
added, “because they didn’t want to get in- 
volved in a situation where an accident might 
develop. But we’ve proved that accidents 
aren’t necessarily companions of evacuation.” 


WEEKS OF EFFORT—NATION’S FIRST HOSPITAL 
EVACUATION WELL PLANNED 


(By Beth Kihlmire) 


The first full-scale evacuation of patients 
from a hospital during a civil defense test 
alert was carried out at the Bangor Oste0- 
pathic Hospital Wednesday morning. Te? 
patients, the probable number who could be 
evacuated in an actual red alert, were mo ed 
to Old Town High School where a complete 
emergency hospital was set up. The evacu- 
ation of the Bangor hospital took just § 
minutes. 

At the Old Town High School, osteopathic 
physicians and members of the hospitals 
women’s auxiliary moved into the school 
when the alert was sounded at 11 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. The convoy of 22 Vé- 
hicles from the Bangor hospital completed 
the 14-mile trip without incident, anc the 
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frst patients entered the emergency hospi- 
vals as 11:57 O'clock. In 9 minutes all pa- 
tients had been received, sorted, and located 
in the proper wards. 

COMPLETE JOB 


Fifteen minutes after the convoy arrived 
at Old Town High School, civil defense head- 
quarters at Bangor was notified by Dr. Mi- 
chael 2ongo, civil-defense staff chief of the 
nospital, that the emergency hospital could 
care for 235 patients immediately. 

The entire evacuation was carried out after 
months of careful planning by the staff and 
Miss Lois Beane, R. N., hospital administra- 
vot it can be done here, it can be done any- 
said Dr. Walter Hamilton, of Port- 


yhere,”” 

oe osteopathic civilian defense head. 
Fourteen members of the Bangor High 

school ROTC served as little bearers in the 

evacuation, taking 2 minutes to move a 

patient from hospital bed to waiting vehicle. 
Twenty-two vehicles, including two trucks, 


carried the hospital medical and nursing 
staff, as well as equipment for possible emer- 
gency use enroute and for the temporary 
hospital to be established in Old Town. 


FAST ACTION 


Immediately on arrival at Old Town the 
entire organization went into action, setting 
up receiving and sorting wards, shock wards, 
X-ray room, operating room, first aid centers, 
radiation wards, cafeteria, communication 
center, burn wards and other vital parts 
of the hospital. 

The emergency operating room was func- 
tioning 20 minutes after the convoy reached 
the new quarters and patients were being 
admitted “for surgery,” which was carried 
through in all but actual fact. 

Dr. Wilfred Rambo’s X-ray room was in 
order when the ROTC litter bearers sud- 
denly became casualties. Legs were X-rayed 
and put in casts in short order. Other casu- 
alties suffered burns, shock, and hysteria, 
the latter case needing seven husky men 
to control him. 

Set up to run independently of outside 
help for 24 hours, the emergency hospital 
was complete, efficient, and  well-staffed. 
As a problem for civil defense headquarters 
at Bangor, Dr. Longo requested via radio 
manned by Lt. William Tiffany of the Maine 
CAP Wing, Bangor Squadron “expendable 
hospital supplies for a 500-bed hospital for 
48 hours of operation.” 

Civil defense headquarters also were asked 
to “send 220-volt generator to Old Town High 
School for power supply for improvised hos- 
pital,” and warned that “hospital personnel 
and X-ray films in danger from radiation 
exposure. Send geiger counter to Old Town 
High School.” 

AMPLE ROOM 


Since graduation was scheduled Wednes- 
day night at the school, the gymnasium was 
hot used for hospital purposes, but in an 
actual emergency it could hold 100 cots, 
according to Dr. Edward Ropulewis, unit 
director of the improvised hospital. 

Sandwiches, cookies, and beverages were 
served to patients and hospital personnel 
during the emergency, the patients being 
comfortably established in their new quar- 
‘ers and under the efficient care of the medi- 
cal and nursing staff, 

The order to evacuate the temporary hos- 
pital and return to Bangor came at 1:21 
“clock Wednesday afternoon. Loading of 
patients and equipment began at 1:35 
clock, and was completed in less than 
5 minutes, due to the large number of 
Volunteers who assisted. 

On their return to the Bangor Osteopathic 
Hospital Wednesday afternoon the hospital 
and medical Personnel could say “mission 
&complished” with truth. 

At the hospital in Bangor ambulatory 
Patients would have been discharged in an 
actual alert, and those unable to leave the 
Lospital would be taken to the lead-walled 
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X-ray room. In the trial evacuation these 
patients remained in their beds at the hos- 
pital in the care of a stand-by staff. 


WELL TRAINED 


First-aid stations were manned along the 
evacuation route by medical staff members 
at Orono, Kenduskeag, and Levant. At the 
emergency hospital osteopathic Old Town 
physicians and volunteers, including a group 
of Old Town Girl Scouts under the direction 
of Mrs. Edward Mills, aided in receiving 
the patients and equipment. 

The Bangor ROTC boys were well trained 
by Dick Wescott of the nursing staff at the 
hospital. Dr. Michael Longo served as chief 
of the civil-defense staff, with Dr. John L. 
Crowther as chief of medical services. Dr. 
James K. Mellott is chief of surgical services, 
and Miss Lois H. Beane, RN. is hos- 
pital administrator. Communications were 
handled by Dr. Frank Stager, assistant to 
Dr. Crowther, with the assistance of the CAP. 





Acceptance of Honorary Membership in 
Massachusetts Department of Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the partial remarks I delivered in accept- 
ing the honorary membership in the 
Massachusetts Department of the Ital- 
ian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., at the convention 
banquet, held in Fall River, Mass., on 
Sunday, June 19, 1955: 

I deeply appreciate your thoughtfulness 
and your hospitality. 

It came as a very pleasant surprise when I 
was notified that you had considered me as 
being worthy of honorary membership in 
your fine organization of veterans. 

In the 14 years during which I have served 
in the Congress of the United States it has 
been my sincere endeavor to work for legis- 
lation beneficial to the 20 million men and 
women who have loved our country even 
above life itself. 

To dignify the memory of those who did 
not come back. 

To protect their widows and orphans. 

To care for those in veterans hospitals. 

And to perpetuate those American prin- 
ciples to which your organization is devoted. 

It was a happy circumstance for me that 
I was born and brought up in the city of 
Lawrence, where Irish and Italian neighbors 
predominate. 

Our two peoples are very close together in 
their mutual reverence for God and their 
passionate faith in freedom of opportunity 
for all men. 

While our parents worked hard in factory 
and in home to open the way to a better life 
for us, we learned the lessons of American 
partnership. 

On the empty lots where we played base- 
ball and football, and through the years of 
our schooling where we developed the cour- 
age, the skill, and the friendships that make 
faith in freedom so strong, we created a new 
relationship. 

The brotherhood of American citizenship. 

The vital, alternating current that passes 
from one to another, and back again, build- 
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ing respect, and confidence, and fellowship. 

This is the reason why our Nation is great; 
@ reason so simple and true that tyrants can 
never understand it. 

The people of the United States generate 
a human power that produces abundance 
in time of peace, and fighting men of un- 
surpassed morale in time of danger. 

No king, or dictator, or palace guard could 
ever order the advances we are making. 

Because we are doing it on our own, as 
human beings who believe that the making 
of a man is the first and foremost produc- 
tion of all, releasing those talents in each 
that enrich the whole American scene. 

The number of automobiles that can be 
observed on every thoroughfare in the Na- 
tion—Sunset Boulevard to Scollay Square— 
or the list of mechanical servants in every 
home is not the real measure of our progress. 

We do not value friends by their credit 
rating. 

Ours is the growing nation where the ex- 
tremes of poverty and wealth are being ab- 
sorbed into the general prosperity that pro- 
motes good will. 

Our fathers and mothers worked long and 
hard, cheered by the certainty of a better 
future for their children. 

When Mrs. Clancy was sick abed and Mrs. 
Deluca brought over some hot food for the 
children, a strangeness disappeared. 

And when Mr. Pappalardo approached Mr. 
Sullivan, hat in hand, to ask for a job on 
the construction crew, Mr. Sullivan said: 
“Put your hat on and go to work and never 
forget that all men are equals here,” a com- 
— began that brought happiness to 

th. 


Culminated when the daughter of one and 
the son of the other were married a few years 
later. 

That is what we mean by the human 
power of trust and affection as people learn 
to understand and appreciate each other in 
freedom. 

I remember the Verdi Band on the com- 
mon; the fiestas. 

The hospitality and the joy of living that 
made one feel right at home among friends 
of Italian descent. 

That was many, formative years ago. 

Today I feel that warmth of welcome—on 
a larger scale—as I am adopted for honorary 
membership in the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States. 

I humbly hope that I may be a credit to 
the family—living up to the patriotic ideals 
exemplified by my comrades in the depart- 
ment of Massachusetts. 

For as we adopt one another—strengthen- 
ing the ties of the larger American family— 
we are building a human power that will 
surely triumph over every evil and every 
danger that may threaten our unity. 

Together we shall go on building a better 
America, day by day and in every way. 

In liberty, equality, and fraternity. 





Table of Canadian Postwar Financial 
Assistance Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from R. A. Far- 
quharson, counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, enclosing table of Canadian post- 
war financial assistance abroad. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I noticed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, of June 2 a few remarks 
of yours on Canadian foreign aid which do 
not seem to do full justice to the part which 
my country has played in the common task 
of postwar international reconstruction and 
mutual defense. 

I enclose a summary table listing the as- 
sistance which Canada has made available 
to other countries for postwar reconstruc- 
tion, mutual aid and technical assistance. 
You will uotice that it totals more than four 
billion Canadian dollars since the end of the 
war. Inasmuch as Canada’s national income 
is only about one-fifteenth of that of the 
United States, I think you will agree that 
Canada’s contribution to our friends and 
allies abroad has been fairly generous. 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
it should be noted that not only did we 
provide an interest-free loan of $1,185,000,- 
000 without any security, but also that a 
very substantial amount of our NATO mu- 
tual aid in the form of military end items, 
materials and air-training has been granted 
to Great Britain. 

I hope you will welcome this additional 
information on Canada’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Counsellor. 


COVERING NoTE FOR TABLE OF CANADIAN POST- 
War FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ABROAD 


The following are the full names for some 
of the abbreviations used on this table: 

UNRRA—United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration. 

TRO—International Refugee Organization. 

ICEM—lIntergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. 

UNHCR—United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

UNICEF—United Nations Children’s Fund. 

UNKRA—United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. 

UNTAA—United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. 

2. The figures given for the Canadian sub- 
scription to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund are stated in Ca- 
nadian dollars. These figures are given for 
March 31, 1954, as they appeared in the 
public accounts of Canada. In the case of 
the International Bank the figure represents 
the amount actually made available in ac- 
cordance with the Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment. So far as the International Monetary 
Fund is concerned, the Canadian commit- 
ment consists of $75 million in gold which 
has already been subscribed, and the Ca- 
nadian dollar equivalent of $225 million 
United States in noninterest-bearing demand 
notes. 

3. The figures given in the table for re- 
construction loans represent the amounts 
actually utilized from the total which had 
been appropriated. No allowance has been 
made for subsequent repayments. 

4. The figures for Canadian participation 
in the Colombo plan should be considered 
with the following points in mind: 

(a) The figures generally represent the 
amounts appropriated (except for the deduc- 
tion mentioned in footnote No. 1 of an 
aimount which had lapsed). 

(b) After 1953-54 the Colombo plan con- 
tribution has been voted in such a form that 
it does not lapse at the end of each fiscal 
year but is available until spent. 

(c) From 1953-54 onward the capital and 
technical assistance votes were combined al- 
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though a distinction continues to be main- 
tained by the Canadian authorities between 
these two forms of expenditure for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

(d) The administrative costs for Canadian 
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Colombo plan operations both in Ottawa and 
abroad are generally included in the Depart. 
ment of External Affairs, and Department of 
Trade and Commerce estimates not In the 
Colombo plan vote itself. 


Canadian postwar financial assistance abroad 


[Millions of Canadian dollars] 


Authorized 


1. Reconstruction loans: 
Belgium 
China : 
Czechoslovakia 
France... -- 
Netherlands 
Indonesia. 
Norway : 
United Kingdom 
U.8.8.R 


Total. 


2. Military relief: 
Balkans, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway 


3. Grants: 
(a) To U. N. agencies and programs: 

UNRRA.. imeem ilies 

Post-UN RRA relief_ iircsncep nanan 

Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees... ..-- shall itimantiagialsiapintiaileia 

IRO- 

ICEM 


SPI iii: nan eaticats 6 4th mannneideokmidadiatoed 
MR acai taaatn a itneiek clatter eet lghs | 


(b) Colombo plan: 
Capital assistance (India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon) _-- M 
Technical assistance 


lariat incts celine izemectasannts aah 


(c) Special relief: 
Greece (wheat) 
Korea (fish 
Pakistan (wheat) ___- 
Greece (earthquake relief) __- 
India, Pakistan, Nepal (floods) 
Haiti (fish) __- 
Japan (flood relief) 
Yugoslavia (fish) 
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(d) NATO: 
Mutual aid (transfers from Canadian 
stocks, new production items, 
NATO aircrew training, etc.) and 
infrastructure 


4. International organizations: ? 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (valued on Mar. 31, 1954)_____- 
International Monetary Fund (valued on 
Mar. 31, 1954) 


Total 


| 


or appro- 
priated to 


Provided in; Provided in 
estimates | estimates 
1953-54 1954-55 


Estimates | 
Mar. 31, 1955-56 
1953 





393. 4 


3, 104. 595 


877. 55 | 341. 700 | 903.6 | 4,027.4 


1 A deduction of $529,296 from the money appropriated has been made to exclude appropriated funds wh 


before Mar. 31, 1953. 


Later appropriations will not lapse but will remain available until spent. 


? Canada has also agreed to participate in the International Finance Corporation now being established 


Address by Hon. Barry M. Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at American Legion Conven- 
tion at Tucson, Ariz. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an at- 

dress I made last Friday before the 

American Legion Convention at Tucson, 

Ariz. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOLDWATER BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION, TUCSON, 
ARIz., ON Fray, JUNE 17, 1955 
Ever since he first walked on the face of 

the earth, man has been called upon to spe 

ulate on the future and his relationship wit 

other men. War and the threat of wa’ * 

ways seem to be an appalling prospect upon 
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ver-ending succession of horizons. As 
a nev 
ich horizon and crisis was approached a 
: would be disclosed. As each suc- 
new one 
ceeding generation impfoved upon the mili- 
tary skills of his civilization, his defensive 
and offensive needs became more and more 
lex. 
em came Hiroshima. That was the day 
that man finally succeeded in his efforts of 
a way of wiping himself off the face 
of the earth; the day when he seemed to 
nave reached what many believe to be the 
final horizon for human speculation. 

This awesome weapon coupled with the 
modern long-range aircraft suddenly made 
time honored and proven military concepts 
obsolete. Military planners and thinkers 
were stirred to their depths. Atomic and 
thermonuclear airpower became a force 
transcending geographical barriers. 

Recently, on the floor of the Senate, I in- 
dicated that we as a people have never fully 
understood the complexities of modern war 
or this Nation’s military responsibilities. 
Too often, and this is most unfortunate, the 
frightening experience of war and the means 
to prevent it have been for many of us a 
personal matter, am inconvenience, some- 
thing only remotely connected with what 
was considered to be more pressing and per- 
sonal domestic problems. That day has 
ceased to exist. We can no longer live in 
little worlds of our own. 

Because power has become so important 
in modern international relationships it is 
necessary that we understand its complexion 
and composition. To avoid the war of the 
future, we must understand war. 

For the past several months your Congress 
has been carefully evaluating the proposed 
military budget for the next fiscal year. All 
of you, [am sure, are aware of the magnitude 
of the amount of money that is involved. 
In its discussions and hearings your Con- 
gress has considered the requirements of 
each of the three services, not only in the 
light of how to insure the safety of this 
country against possible military aggression 
but also to make certain that our security 
will be achieved by the economic use of our 
resources: materiel and manpower. 

Until recently our military forces could be 
and were designed and maintained in light 
of our geographical position. Our relatively 
isolated position on the face of this globe 
has always been in our favor and was a factor 
influencing American military thinking and 
planning. This isolation gave us time, and 
ume in the past provided us with that ele- 
ment of security which spelled victory in 
Our military ventures. Today, however, we 
can no longer afford the luxury of maintain- 
ing a position “just strong enough” in order 
to gain the time necessary to permit us to 
turn the spirit and capabilities of our people 
into actions in support of a war effort. With 
the advent of the thermonuclear air age it 
has now become necessary for us to have a 
force in being capable of forestalling or turn- 
ing back any threat: a force that will deter- 
mine the final outcome of a struggle the 
moment it begins. Mobilization drafts, and 
Sparring for time will be neither practical nor 
Possible. If we understand this, we need 
have no fear of the future. 

It is axiomatic that before we can arrive at 
§ satisfactory solution to a problem, we must 
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first understand what the problem is. In 
any modern day military planning it is es- 
sential that both our military planners and 
Civilian population understand the nature 


of the threat. 


Since the termination of World War II, 
the aggressive and evil designs of world com- 
munism have become increasingly evident. 
The past 10 years have been a visible expres- 
sion of Marxist-Lenin teachings; Commu- 
—" attempts to extend its influence over 
he free nations of the world have been 
‘larmingly successful. 

a military stature of the Soviets has 

‘WR a tremendous improvement. In the 
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emergence of a truly productive aeronautical 
industry the Soviets have been most im- 
pressive. The Russians have developed an 
Air Force numerically second to none. 
Modern-type jet fighters and bombers are 
standard operating aircraft within the USSR. 
Even the satellite nations are expanding and 
modernizing their air fleets. Soviet and 
satellite aircraft developments not only rep- 
rent a considerable technological gain for 
the Communists but have upset the time- 
table of our own military thinking. We seem 
to have consistently underestimated the 
ability of the Soviet Union to produce all 
types of weapons. For example, we thought 
they could not duplicate our B~29 in less 
than 6 or 7 years; the Soviets did it in 2 
years. We believed they would have some 
difficulties in making a good copy of a jet 
engine. Production of a better one was 
launched in the Soviet Union in less than 
1 year. Our best scientific analysts claimed 
the Reds would not develop an atomic bomb 
in less than 6 to 10 years. We all were dumb- 
founded by a surprise Soviet nuclear explo- 
sion within 8 years after they first began 
developing the device. Most recently they 
have displayed supersonic day fighters in 
operational quantities, and all-weather 
fighters also in operational numbers. Most 
important, however, has been their develop- 
ment to the production stage of a long range 
heavy bomber comparable to our B—-52. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that we have some 
cause for concern? Should we not then 
consider our military needs and structure in 
the light of these developments within the 
Soviet Union? 

The margin of superiority that this Na- 
tion once held over the Communists has been 
narrowed and, in certain instances, has been 
equaled. Today the Red bloc possesses the 
capability of striking anywhere within the 
United States. There is little that we can 
do to prevent Soviet production of military 
weapons. There is no practical way to 
stop them from building intercontinental 
bombers. We can and should, however, 
maintain a force capable of dampening her 
visions of world domination. We can and 
must keep our guard up, for the best way 
to prevent a war is to be able to win it. If 
we falter in these efforts to hold and increase 
our lead then we throw away our best in- 
surance for peace. 

We have, therefore, a twofold issue before 
us: First, we have the problem of restraining 
the expansionistic desires of world commu- 
nism; and, second, the all-important need 
of defeating Red forces should aggression be 
forced upon us. Since for us military power 
is peace power, I should like to devote con- 
sideration to the first of these tasks, namely, 
influencing the behavior of the Soviets in 
@ manner satisfactory to our interests. 


As I have already indicated, the extension 
or limitation of a nation’s wills, inclinations, 
and desires are closely related to the military 
posture of that nation. Call it power diplo- 
macy if you will, but it is, nevertheless, the 
fact of our times. I say this even with the 
full realization that superior military power 
is no all-embracing solution. Many factors, 
including spiritual and moral, are essential 
to the preservation of peace. Unfortunately, 
ne reliable way—and I stress the word “re- 
liadle’—has yet been found to do away with 
the need for physical strength if one is to 
reach the minds of men such as found in 
the Kremlin. The futility of war can be 
demonstrated to these men only through a 
position of strength. 


Many may wonder then as to whether it is 
necessary that we be armed to the teeth. 
The question also arises as to whether more 
money is required for our military budgets. 
To both of these questions my answer would 
be a categorical “no.” It is not so much 
@ question of making certain that more 
money should be provided for military ex- 
penditures. I believe that money will always 
be forthcoming. Rather, the issue is to make 
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certain that the money is wisely spent and 
that we develop only those forces required 
and capable of fulfilling their required mis- 
sion. This, today, more than ever before, 
must be understood if the money we do 
spend on military force is to give us a mili- 
tary organization tailored to fit future 
requirements. 

We and our allies today face the full po- 
tential fury of an enemy in the early phases 
of any future war. Today modern aircraft 
and the weapons of mass destruction have 
telescoped both time and space. The com- 
position, command, and structure of our 
military forces must be accomplished with 
this factor in mind. 

Field Marshal Montgomery, Deputy NATO 
commander, vividly describes the war of 
the future in three phases. In the first 
phase he visualizes a worldwide struggle 
for mastery in the air. The second phase 
will be concerned with the destruction of 
enemy land forces, while the third or bar- 
gaining phase will be the period when the 
enemy’s homeland and all it contains will 
be at the mercy of air power. Both in his 
thinking and the thinking of NATO staff, 
the dominant factor in a future war will 
be air power. Field Marshal Montgomery 
cautions us, however, that like in so many 
things we do and say, we too often only 
pay lip service to this great truth. Too 
often many military thinkers, both civilian 
and military, accept air power as the key 
weapons system but fail to apply this think- 
ing to our military planning. Even in the 
NATO organization, representation of allied 
air forces is inadequate. It seems to me 
that too few Air Force officers are in com- 
mand or policy positions in this defense 
organization. 

Operating in the medium of space, un- 
restricted by the definitive boundaries of 
land or sea, air forces are inherently cap- 
able of operating anywhere and at any time. 
This potential exposes the entire structure 
of other nations—both the material and 
social components—to the influence of air 
operations. 

The proper employment of air forces re- 
quires recognition of their versatility as a 
component of the military instrument of 
national policy. 

Adherence to these principles will pro- 
vide the maximum return for our invest- 
ment, disregarding them involves a high 
degree of risk and possible defeat. 

The medium in which air forces oper- 
ate—space—is an indivisible fleld of activ- 
ity. This medium, in combination with 
the characteristics of air vehicles, invests 
air forces with the great flexibility that is 
the basis of their strength. For this flexi- 
bility to be exploited fully, the air forces 
must be responsive at all levels of oper- 
ation to employment as a single, aggregate 
instrument. 

All command arrangements must be in ac- 
cord with the precept that neither air forces 
nor their field of activity can be segmented 
and partitioned among different interests. 
Because air forces possess the inherent abil- 
ity to concentrate effort at decisive times and 
places, they can be employed in a variety of 
tasks for the purpose of accomplishing a 
variety of effects. They can perform the 
tasks simultaneously or in rapid sequence, 
with all supporting a common objective. 
However, the versatility that makes this wide 
variety of employment possible has also led 
to demands on our Air Force of a divisive 
nature. The segmenting of our air power po- 
tential and the diffusion of its effort in un- 
related or secondary tasks is an infeasible 
and an excessively costly undertaking. The 
full advantages of flexibility of our air power 
is being lost, the unity and integrity of 
our Air Force is being destroyed, and its 
strength has been dissipated in a piecemeal 
effort. 

It is inconceivable to me that much of our 
military thinking still remains largely tied to 
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surface strategies and looks at airpower in 
the light of a supporting force. Military con- 
cepts, and thus military budgets, are un- 
necessarily restricted by tradition. These 
prejudices of history must be overcome if the 
contribution of our airpower to national 
policy is to be decisive. 

In the past the primary medium of power 
of a maritime nation was seapower. Within 
the past few years airpower has replaced sea- 
power as the key to national strategy. Since 
it is a key, it must be the dominant force. 

American airpower can and does vitally af- 
fect our relationships with the Soviet Union. 
Its effectiveness as an instrument of national 
policy must not be hampered either by par- 
celing out its elements or by assigning to it 
tasks that do not contribute to securing or 
maintaining worldwide air domination. 

Airpower has given us a new meaning 
for such principles of war as “economy, 
flexibility, security, surprise, and control.” 
The factors that influenced the course of 
previous conflicts have become meaningless 
since the nature of the medium of space 
gives to the Air Force a versatility never 
known to service forces. I certainly do not 
suggest that we do away with surface forces 
merely because we are in a nuclear air age. 
It is incredible to me, though, that many still 
consider the military budget to be a pie that 
should be cut into three equal or near equal 
slices. This competition for a part of the 
tax dollar is bad enough but where such 
competition compromises our national se- 
curity the result may well be disastrous. 

It is my opinion that the problem here 
is simply one of a definition of the meaning 
of airpower. The tendency exists to para- 
phrase our historical definition of seapower 
to the extent that many consider airpower 
as the sum of military aviation—Air Force, 
Army, Navy, and Marine—civil aviation, civil 
air transport, the aircraft industry, and the 
aeronautical skills of the country. In other 
words, many hold that airpower comprises 
the entire portion of the national effort that 
expresses itself in aircraft, aircrews, and 
operational facilities. This is not airpower; 
it is air potential. Such a definition is in- 
accurate in that it omits the principal in- 
gredient, namely, unity of command. 

Far too many have failed to emphasize 
this element of unity which must be inher- 
ent in airpower. Today the administrative 
compartmentation of our Air Forces is cre- 
ating an organization that is neither fish nor 
fowl. Too much thinking is in terms of 
either offensive atomic airpower, or air-de- 
fense measures, or tactical land support op- 
erations, or theater air operations, etc. To 
complicate matters, we have four Air Forces 
each busily engaged in or vying with each 
other to perform each of these tasks. In- 
stead, we should be concerned with the uni- 
fication of our entire airpower potential into 
a single force—an Air Force in being that can 
go anywhere to do what is necessary. 

We have worked ourselves into the position 
of being so concerned with achieving a me- 
chanical balance of force that we have ended 
up with an unbalanced offensive-defensive 
structure. Instead of balance we must be 
concerned with the establishment of a mili- 
tary force in harmony with our defense re- 
quirements. 

Over the North Pole from Arctic bases of 
the Soviet Union, the Red Air Force has a 
massive bomber air fleet capable of striking 
at us with nuclear weapons. The defense 
against this-attack and our ability to re- 
taliate is completely dependent upon the 
power of our Air Force. If we lose the first 
phase, which is the struggle for mastery in 
the air, in this war of the future, the out- 
come of the last two phases as defined by 
Field Marshal Montgomery will not be in 
doubt—for the Soviet Union. 

Just as in the days past, sea power was 
the strategy whereby nations were controlled 
and was the measure of the strength of 
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nations, so too in this modern day is the 
strategy of airpower the only logical and 
genuinely acceptable avenue of approach to 
the problem of creating and maintaining 
world peace. 

Russia does not have to rely on the ocean 
for her lines of communication and supply. 
Russia is essentially self-sufficient, and even 
the satellites that now come under her 
vicious wings are approached by land or, 
more important, they are now easily ap- 
proachable by air. Hence the real power of 
ocean offensive—blockade and strangula- 
tion—will not affect Russia’s ability to exist 
during war, or even to wage to a successful 
conclusion. On the other hand, her sub- 
marines can roam the seas, where we used to 
feel safe, and apply the same strategy against 
us which we would apply against her were 
sea power a factor in our retaliation 
potential. 

By an emphasis on airpower, we utilize 
our technological advantages, we learn upon 
our great productive ability, we exploit the 
basic weakness of the enemy, which is now 
interior communication, and we do so with 
a minimum of manpower and a consider- 
ably reduced burden upon the economy of 
our country. This latter consideration is of 
especial importance, for the proponents of 
Bolshevik communism have often stated 
that they will destroy the Western Powers 
from within by destroying their economic 
systems; and, if we continue the policy based 
on the illusion that the unlimited use of 
money will strengthen us, then we give 
concrete impetus to their mode of destruc- 
tion. No economy, including that of the 
United States, can stand forever the pres- 
sures of maintaining full war production and 
full war manpower in periods of peace. We 
can, however, look carefully at our hole 
card, and then proceed in an intelligent and 
forceful manner to strengthen it. 





Agricultural Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “Let’s Face Some Facts,” de- 
livered by O. B. Jesness, the head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
at the University of Minnesota, at the 
annual meeting of the American Seed 
Trade Association, in Minneapolis, on 
June 17. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Face SoME Facts 
(O. B. Jesness, head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Minne- 
sota) 

The topic “Let’s Face Some Facts” implies 
that we may not now be doing this to the 
extent we should. This, I believe, is true 
with respect to some aspects of the current 
agricultural situation and the programs deal- 
ing with it. A look at some apparent mis- 
apprehensions may help us see some of the 
facts which need facing. 

While the talk of depression is somewhat 
less prevalent and emphatic than it was last 
year when we were in a mild recession, voice 
is still given to the idea that farmers once 
again are experiencing depression woes. 
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Some may contend that what is importan; 
is that many farmers are feeling the Pinch 
between lower prices and relatively fixeq 
costs and that what we call it is not Par 
ticularly significant. This overlooks the fac 
that it is important to know the Causes in 
deciding on what we should do about it 

No one will deny that in comparison With 
the peaks of early postwar years the bloom 
is off the boom as far as the farmer ig cop. 
cerned. But it does not follow from this 
that the cause is depression. That can hard. 
ly be the case with industry, business and 
employment at present high levels. Surely 
no one can find in this picture any adequate 
explanation for the weakened economic posi. 
tion of agriculture. It, consequently, is not 
@ situation appropriately described as ¢e. 
pression. The explanation clearly lies op 
the side of abundance in supply rather than 
in a depressed market. This is one fact 
which we should recognize. 

There may be those who will come back 
with the suggestion that while this may be 
true of the domestic market, it does not ex. 
plain the drop off in farm exports. Here 
again one finds a high level of activity in 
most of the developed areas of the world. 
For instance, Western Europe is not robed 
in sackcloth of depression. Activity is at a 
high level. True, their takings of some 
American farm products are well below 
those of the postwar peak. What needs to 
be kept in mind, however, is that large ex. 
ports of such commodities as wheat in early 
postwar years were unusual. They helped 
fill a gap until agriculture in Western Europe 
could recover from war disruption. They 
also were made possible by our grants of aid 
to help recovery in this area. These are im- 
portant considerations to bear in mind as we 
assay the prospects for exporting our sur- 
pluses. 

It is no secret that price occupies the 
spotlight in agricultural programs. Prices 
of some commodities are supported in an 
endeavor to raise farm incomes. Some of the 
points we may not always face up to on this 
front include the fact that price supports 
apply only to a minority of farm products 
rather than being across the board, that if 
prices are supported above levels which the 
market otherwise would find, surpluses will 
arise with controls over rights to produce 
and sell following, that arbitrary price sup- 
ports create international difficulty, that 
price supports provide no aid for the real 
low income people on the land who do not 
produce significantly for market, that our 
efforts to manipulate prices treat conse- 
quences rather than causes. 


A widely held notion is that the rela- 


tively favorable farm incomes of the 1940's 
resulted from the support program. The 
facts are that it was war demand which pro- 
duced a strong market. Price supports 
served as standby protection. Consumers 


who thought price supports were a major 
factor in cost of food during this period may 
need to be reminded that the cause was War 
rather than the support program. In point- 
ing out some areas where we appear not 
be facing up fully to the facts of life, it may 
be in order to include mention of the politl- 
cal aspects of the farm question. Let us be 
clear on one point. The Congress and the 
administration have a real function in de 
veloping our agricultural policy and in shap- 
ing programs to put that policy into opera 
tion. There can be no quarrel over this. 
However, there may be less agreement over 
whether these representatives of the public 
may not be too concerned at times over the 
immediate political appeal rather than the 
service of such programs to the ends of gel 
eral welfare. However, criticism of the vl 
gress on this score may be misdirected. - 
fault may lie with the general public er 
creating a situation where political appe 
rather than economic consequences m4) be 
given priority. 
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we are coming around to facing a condi- 
tion which many have overlooked up to now. 
reference is had to the fact that the prob- 
‘ams of many of the low-income people on 

and have been overlooked by our con- 
ation on price and income programs 
which affect primarily the cmmercial farm- 
ers who are better equipped to look after 
hemselves. 
ae ing noted some of the situations which 
re suggestive of our failure to look at the 
ts with sufficient care, let us take note 
of some of the facing up to facts in which we 

t to engage. 

What view should we take of the surplus 
accumulation which at present represents 
, tie-up of the tidy sum of around $7 billion? 
First of all, it is to be noted that this is not 
a universal surplus situation. The surpluses 
consist of a limited number of commodities 
under price support. Wheat constitutes the 

reest item among CCC holdings. Cotton, 
putter, cheese, dried milk and a few other 
commodities are in the picture to some ex- 

nt. Beef cattle, hogs, poultry and eggs, 

fruits and vegetables are not under price 
supports and in most instances are not par- 
ticularly well suited to a building up of 
stocks, so are not a part of that CCC head- 
ache 

In line with the observation male above, 
upplies have piled up because of ex- 
panded output rather than because of a de- 
pressed market. ‘True, exports are down 
from those of the later war and early post- 
But that represented an unusual 


the | 


centr 





al 


ough 


wheat 


war years 


rather than @ normal situation. It is ex- 
panded output which explains the fact that 
we are heading into a new crop year with a 


record carryover of more than a Dillion 
bushels of wheat. 

The world was well supplied with wheat 
at the outbreak of war in 1939. Even at 
the relatively moderate level of support in 
the 1930's we had unusually large stocks. 
We found that supply useful in the war 
period as feed to expand livestock and as raw 
material for industrial alcohol for synthetic 
rubber and other purposes. Supplies were 
down by 1943 so there was encouragement 
for expansion. Acres devoted to wheat rose 
from a level of 50 to 60 million to near 80 
million. Part of this came from shifting 
acres from other crops to wheat, but a 
considerable share involved plowing up of 
grassland, especially in the Southwest winter 
wheat belt. Prior to 1944 this country had 
produced only one crop as large at a billion 
For the decade 1944-53 we went 
above this figure every year except one when 


bushels 


we fell below by less than 20 million bushels. 
This outpouring of golden grain was welcome 
during the period when war and postwar 
needs saw exports of 300 to 500 million 


bushels a year. However, as soon as these 
tapered off, supplies again strated to accum- 
ulated. Korea interrupted this buildup 
temporarily but it was soon resumed and 
became especially marked from 1952 on. 
Supplies made it necessary to invoke the 


Marketing quota provisions of the law. Acres 
for the 1954 crop were limited to 62 million 
and in 1955 were cut to the lowest limit 
permissible under the law, 55 million acres. 

Were the surplus due to a depressed mar- 
ket or other temporary conditions, holding 


acres Out of wheat for the time being would 
be appropriate. However, barring an un- 
foreseen war, there is no prospect for a re- 
turn of a market calling for billion bushel 
‘rops in the United States. The domestic 
cemand for food is not over half that figure 
aud even when usual seed, feed, and indus- 
‘lal uses are added, 700 million bushels 
‘ppear more than ample to supply the do- 
Mestic market. Some may suggest that this 
°verlooks our population growth. Wheat, 
however, presents an interesting case in this 
‘*spect. Our domestic food use of wheat has 
remained approximately the same over a 
“'S period of years. Per capita consump- 
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tion has declined with a shift to other foods 
at a rate which has offset the increase in 
population. Our supplies of feed grains and 
ability to produce them do not give much 
hope of greatly enlarged feed use, and cer- 
tainly not at the price-support levels which 
have prevailed. 

Recovery of agriculture in Western Europe 
and increased supplies in other exporting 
nations do not provide a basis for a hope of 
any decided increase in exports above the 
level of the past year or so. In fact, the only 
way we have maintained this volume is by 
heavy subsidy made possible by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Mention might be made of the strong be- 
lief in some quarters that large quantities of 
wheat and other surpluses can be disposed of 
abroad by some two-price system. The In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, in effect, in- 
volves such a plan. However, that operates 
only for the amount of the quota and is 
workable mainly because it is an agreement. 
Any general program of selling products 
abroad at lower prices than those maintained 
at home involves dumping. Other nations 
are certain to object to any extensive pro- 
gram of this nature on our part. There is 
a temptation to see only possibilities and to 
shut our eyes to the limitations of such a 
scheme. Here, again, there is need for facing 
the facts. 

Our wheat situation focuses attention on 
the need for taking out more or less perma- 
nently a sizable amount of resources used 
for this crop. The present market quota is 
unsuited to this purpose. With the minor 
exception of durum wheat, the quota system 
operates on the incorrect assumption that 
all classes of wheat are equally in surplus. 
This ignores the fact that hard winter wheat 
represents a large bulk of the stocks and 
that the expansion has been relatively great 
in wheat in the Southwest, in red winter 
in the central States and in the soft white 
wheat of the Pacific Northwest. It also fails 
to make a distinction between the farmer 
for whom wheat has been a longtime enter- 
prise and one who jumped in to share in war 
prices. It treats the farmer who has adapted 
his acreage to conservation farming in the 
same way as the one who has gone “hog- 
wild” in wheat. It treats the farmer who 
grows wheat for feed in the same way as the 
one who grows for market. However, it does 
not affect the very small grower so over a 
period of time could increase his importance, 
a doubtful way of improving production ef- 
ficiency. 

Area controls, if employed for any length 
of time, lead to a situation not contemplated 
by their backers. Rights to produce take on 
values of their own and when tied to the 
land raise land prices. Tobacco provides an 
excellent illustration of this. When this hap- 
pens, the gains go to the seller rather than to 
remain with the land. ‘ 

But a shrink in wheat producing capacity 
is called for. Moderation in wheat supports 
may help induce a shift where farmers have 
alternatives, such as in the red winter wheat 
in the central States: and the eastern parts 
of the hard winter area. Such shifts are less 
likely farther West. The situation suggests 
that instead of placing all of our faith in 
price supports we should undertake a pro- 
gram which will provide incentives to turn 
back to grass some of the land in wheat, 
particularly in parts of the Southwest. 

Cotton stocks, while large, are less a prob- 
lem. Here the foreign market has more 
promise and the domestic market is expected 
to expand unless prices are held so high that 
exports are discouraged and synthetics are 
encouraged. The resource which may be 
overabundant in cotton is labor; in wheat, it 
is largely land. Cotton production may be 
destined to decline further in the old Cot- 
ton Belt of the Southeast. If so, the prob- 
lem will be simplified if there is a continued 
expansion of nonagricultural work opportu- 
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nities in that area. This provides an illus- 
tration of how part of a farm problem may 
be solved by developments in other lines. 

Dairy products, especially fiuid milk, 
cheese, and dried milk, had markets expand- 
ed by war requirements. Butter had to give 
up milk supply to other uses so its consump- 
tion was cut by rationing. The expected re- 
covery in per capita consumption after the 
war has not occurred. Instead, the postwar 
years have seen a continuation of a marked 
replacement of butter by other products, 
especially margarine, with a total consump- 
tion of table spreads remaining below prewar 
levels—partly a result of the decline in bread 
consumption. 

Population growth and some increase in 
per capita consumption suggest that the 
problem of surpluses in dairy products may 
be overcome within a few years. This does 
not rule out the need for some adjustments. 
Our dairy industry clearly must continue to 
concentrate on cost reductions and quality 
improvement. It must avoid unrealistic pric- 
ing which places obstacles in the way of re- 
taining markets. Some restrictive barriers 
play an important role in milk markets and 
some of these merit careful scrutiny. Areas 
of higher costs and lesser production ad- 
vantages should carry the major share of re- 
adjustment and this includes some parts of 
market milk sheds. 

Considerable emphasis is being placed on 
demand expansion by the dairy industry. 
Without in any way intending to belittle 
such efforts, a word of caution may be in 
place. It is unrealistic to believe that we 
Americans will eat our way out of farm sur- 
pluses if only enough money is spent on ad- 
vertising. There is a good reason why the 
total per capita intake of food is relatively 
fixed. That reason is the limited stretch in 
the human stomach. In a well-fed country, 
an increase in the consumption of some 
foods tends to be balanced by decreases in 
others. However, a larger overall market for 
agriculture is provided if a larger share of 
the diet consists of animal products rather 
than being made up of cereals and potatoes. 
Over a period of time the market for farm 
products may be expanded by shifts with a 
greater reliance on animal products. 

Cattle and hog producers are well ac- 
quainted with ups and downs because of 
the ¢ycles which livestock numbers and 
prices display. Cattle prices broke sharply 
in the latter months of 1952, not because 
of a depressed market, but because of the 
buildup in numbers in response to earlier 
attractive prices. Hog prices are down at 
present for the same reason. No one likes 
to go through the low stage of the price 
cycle, but livestock farmers know that they 
bring these situations on by their own price 
responses. While there have been demands 
for price supports for livestock at such times, 
the livestock industry has chosen to carry 
the major responsibilities for making its own 
adjustments. Shifting the problem to the 
Government would not have made readjust- 
ments unnecessary. 

One notion we must get over is that there 
is some simple, easy answer to a situation 
of surpluses now existing in some farm com- 
modities. There is no painless or costless 
way. The costs of holding these stocks and 
of their deterioration fall on the taxpayers. 
Having the stocks hanging over the market 
certainly is not costless to farmers. Re- 
duced incomes flow from production con- 
trols because it takes volume as well as price 
to produce an income. In truth, some pain 
is unavoidable once we have gotten into such 
a dilemma. 

As the above indicates, we are not fully 
realistic in placing sole faith in price sup- 
ports, whether they be rigid ones at the 
90-percent level or flexible ones. We need 
to face up to the basic solutions and re- 
adjustments which each individual situation 
requires. We need to give up the idea that 
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someone is going to discover a universal] sol- 
vent for our problems. There is none. 

We blissfully go ahead and cite overall 
average farm income figures arrived at by 
dividing the total farm income by some over 
5 million farms which the census credits 
us with having. Over a million of these 
are primary rural residences rather than 
farms producing for market. Over 600,000 
additional are part-time farms operated by 
persons with other employment. A consid- 
erable additional number are small-scale 
farms. About 2 million farms produce by 
far the larger share of the market supply. 
The incomes of their operators compare 
rather favorably with those in other lines. 
These are our commercial farms and are the 
ones principally affected by our price-sup- 
port programs. 

The so-called “family farm” has been sur- 
rounded with a sentimental halo without too 
much care in defining what sort of a unit 
this is. A vast majority of our farms are 
individual units run by the farmer and his 
family. These farms are getting larger as 
they need to in order to make effective use 
of modern technology and mechanization. 
Instead of deploring as some seem to do the 
fact that farms are growing larger and the 
farm population is shrinking, why not recog- 
nize that this is a desirable adjustment in 
resource use which paves the way for better 
incomes and better living for farm families? 
Some try to frighten us by claiming that 
corporate farming is driving out the individ- 
ual units. Were this the case the number 
of hired farm workers would show a decided 
increase. Instead, the number of hired work- 
ers on farms today is not much over half of 
what it was 35 years ago. 

The Nation is just getting around to rec- 
ognizing that the low-income peopke living 
on the land constitutes an entirely different 
problem than that of commercial agriculture 
and that this problem calls for different lines 
of attack rather than to be reached by price 
manipulation. Instead of charging the De- 
partment of Agriculture with a desire to drive 
people off the land, let us recognize that the 
most promising opportunities for some of 
these people lie in nonagricultural lines. 
Some other with appropriate help and guid- 
ance may join the ranks of commercial farm- 
ers. Still others because of age or disabili- 
ties or other limitations may be better off 
staying where they are, and some are candi- 
dates for public relief. 

The preceding review is illustrative rather 
than exhaustive. It is sufficient, however, to 
show that we do need to do a better job of 
finding out what the real facts are and then 
facing them frankly. We do not have a farm 
problem. The farm problems are legion. 
There is no cure-all. Remedies must be 
adapted to each case. The attainment of this 
end should be our goal. 


Jet Builder Optimist on United States 
Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a recent 
article from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald entitled “Jet Builder Opti- 
mist on United States Airpower.” 

This article by a distinguished staff 
reporter of that newspaper, Mr. John G. 
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Norris, sets forth the views of a pioneer 
in jet engine development. 

It is reassuring to note that, according 
to this expert, Mr. Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, this Nation is strong in the air 
and moving toward greater strength. 
The American people greatly desire that 
our Air Force and.our other defense arms 
be kept powerful and dynamic—able to 
ward off any attack and to visit devastat- 
ing retaliation against any aggressor. 

The article foliows: 

JET BUILDER OPTIMIST ON UNITED STATES 

AIRPOWER 


(By John G. Norris) 


Some enlightening and encouraging com- 
ment on the status of American airpower as 
compared to Russia’s came last week from 
the founder and head of the Nation’s biggest 
defense contractor. Newsmen journeyed to 
Hartford, Conn., Thursday, for one of the rare 
news conferences held by Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, board chairman of United Aircraft 
Corp., leading builders of jet aircraft en- 
gines. They came away with no hot news, 
but a valuable and penetrating analysis of a 
vital technical subject that has become con- 
fused and distorted by military eensorship 
and political debate. 

Incidentally, Rentschler had something to 
say about the tight restrictions recently 
placed on release of military information. 
Noting that British security regulations are 
“considerably more lenient than our own,” 
he talked guardedly about American air 
progress and made a number of points by re- 
ferring to jet power data released in Lon- 
don. Then, replying to a question, he said 
bluntly: “I am perfectly sure that much of 
the information we can’t talk about is well 
known all over the world except to the Amer- 
ican people.” 

White these words won't endear him to ad- 
ministration chiefs, Rentschler’s comments 
on where we stand in the race for world air 
supremacy generally will be approved in the 
Pentagon. The 67-year-old air pioneer, 
sometimes called “Mr. Jet Engine,’ made 
these points: 

Starting from scratch after World War IT, 
Russia has made great gains in developing 
and producing high performance jet war- 
planes. Their acquisition of the British Nene 
jet engine and of German scientists put 
them abreast of the world; their own tech- 
nical ability, ‘““vast resources” and “continu- 
ous absorption with military goals” carried 
them along. 

We just don’t have “first-hand, on-the- 
spot knowledge” of the status and perform- 
ance of Red warplanes and so we don’t know 
just where they stand. 

Beyond the question of whether we are 
ahead or behind the Soviets in current air- 
planes lies the question of the relative pro- 
duction potential of the two countries. 
Here, Rentschler recalled that in 1943, the 
late James Forrestal, then Under Secretary 
of the Navy, told him that our best in- 
telligence estimates were that Germany was 
building 30,000 to 40,000 planes a year and 
Japan 20,000 to 25,000. He said he told 
Forrestal that his knowledge of German 
and Japanese production capabilities, par- 
ticularly their shortage of machine tools, 
made him doubt the Nazis were building 
more than 15,000 planes and the Japs more 
than 10,000 annually. Postwar information 
showed these latter estimates to be highly 
accurate. The United States, it will be 
recalled, reached a peak of 100,000 planes 
a year. Today, Russia lacks machine tools, 
and is just trying to become industrialized. 

In any air-power comparison, our world- 
wide system of strategic bombing basis is 
an important consideration. Rentschler 
therefore concludes that “all in all, we have 
not yet relinquished military leadership in 
the air, and I, for one, would be unwilling 
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to trade our position for that of any other 
nation.” 

Answering questions, the United Aircraft 
Corp. chief saw little prospect of speeding 
up the development of new warplanes, with, 
out taking the risk of going into productioy 
of new types before the bugs are al] removed 
from prototypes. 

United Aircraft’s vice president for ep. 
gineering, Leonard S. Hoggs, likewise had 
some encouraging comment on Russian js 
American air progress. He said he didn't 
know but estimated from photographs of 
the new Soviet Bison long-range jet 
bomber—counterpart of our B-52—that its 
fewer number of enginees achieved power 
and speed by sacrificing economy of fye 
consumption and, therefore, range, 

Hobbs also disclosed that the next cycle 
of American jet engines, like their owy 
Pratt & Whitney J-75 and Wright J-¢7, 
will produce more speed than was earlier 
estimated. The J—75, now flying in test 
airplanes and scheduled to fly in prototype 
fighters by the end of next year, wil! en. 
able operational airplanes to travel well over 
twice the speed of sound—1,500 to 2,00 
miles per hour, he said. 


Radio Equipment for Gary, Ind., for Civil 
Defense Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Z. R. Bar- 
dowski, director, Civil Defense, Gary, 
Ind., concerning the need for radio 
equipment in connection with civil de- 
fense. 

There being no ‘objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Crry oF Gary, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Gary, Ind., June 17, 1955. 

Dear Sir: The city of Gary, in cooperation 
with Operation Alert 1955, carried out an 
exercise to the extent of evacuating the city 
hall and the county building and clearing 
the downtown area of all traffic and people 
for 10 minutes. 

However, to be able to provide an adequate 
civil defense program for the people of Gary, 
we must have a tremendous amount of radio 
equipment. The cost to the city, even with 
the matching fund program, makes it almost 
impossible to obtain this equipment. Té 
Armed Forces have a great amount of radio 
equipment which could be used or mace 
usable for this purpose. 

Again we ask you to support bills H. 
4660 and S. 1527. I think not only the clly 
of Gary but all critical target areas and a 
support areas are in the same predi ament, 
This is our second plea for your support © 
these companion bills. 

As a chosen leader of the people, you have 
sworn to defend the Constitution of ~ 
United States and to protect its people. BI 
making this equipment and other surplus 
equipment available to the civil defense proe 
gram, you are fulfilling your task. 

Z. R. BarDowsk!, 
Director, City of Gary Civil D 
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pill Introduced To Prohibit Pay TV 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today which will expressly 
prohibit television stations from impos- 
ing any toll, subscription, fee, or other 
charge on the general public for the 
privilege of viewing TV programs in their 
own homes. ; 

In addition to its high cost, pay televi- 
sion (a) would reduce listening, by black- 
ing out, for those who do not pay, chan- 
nels now devoted to free programs; (b) 
it would siphon off the best programs 
which the public is now receiving free; 
and (c) it would divide the television 
audiences along economic lines. 

The biggest ailment of TV today is not 
the lack of money, but the lack of talent. 
TY is suffering from a dearth of authors, 
performers, and so forth, who are needed 
to meet the continued, tremendous de- 
mand for novelty and variety in our TV 
performances. If telecast stations could 
continually supply good shows they would 
attract not only large audiences but also 
advertisers who would be willing to spon- 
sor their shows in order to place their 
products before the public. Pay or gas- 
meter television cannot guarantee good 
shows. 

Let no one be deceived that toll televi- 
sion will be inexpensive. A week’s pro- 
graming of subscription telecasts, in time, 
will cost the average family between $3 
and $5. While many shows may only 
charge a fee of 25 cents, before long 
some telecasts, like baseball, will be 
charging 50 cents to $1. In fact, tele- 
casts of certain prizefights, which are 
shown exclusively over closed circuits in 
movie houses, have already charged from 

2 to $5 

In addition, pay TV will preempt the 
peak hours of the evening, between 8 and 
10 p.m. Today’s most popular shows, 
like I Love Lucy will be the first ones to 


be brought under the pay-as-you-see 
programs. Thousands of viewers re- 
cently enjoyed the delectable Peter Pan 
Starring Mary Martin. Such a spec- 


lacular will, in the future, only be viewed 
after payment in a slot. 

The price charged the public would 
hot, of course, be limited by the cost of 
programing the show. Instead, it would 
be set by the pay television operator at 
the figure which would bring inthe 
largest box return. Pay television con- 
templates no modest rate rise. The cost 
per home per program today is about 


1 cent now borne by the advertiser. 
Under pay television, this could would be 
Multiplied by 25 or 200 or more and 
would be borne entirely by the viewing 
audience. We were told that toll TV 


Would eliminate advertising but already 
people like Walter O'Malley, of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers are openly indicating 


| that advertising is a planned part of pay 


_ Thus some of the inane, inept, if 
insane TV commercials, will still be 


‘uid US, 


hot 
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The proponents of toll TV talk about 
only what free television has not brought 
to the public. They refuse to talk about 
what they do not care to see or admit. 
Television is in its infancy and already 
it has brought into the American home 
great box-office attractions, including 
opera, ballet, concerts, the legitimate 
theater, omnibus shows, sports events, 
children’s programs, educational pro- 
grams, current and patriotic events. All 
it needs is time to grow. Let us not be 
impatient. 

The television spectrum is limited. It 
is in the public domain and the interest 
of the public should therefore come first. 
The interests of telecasters are sec- 
ondary. 

The text of the bill follows: 


A bill to prohibit the charging of a fee to 
view telecasts in the home 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 303 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1082) 
as amended, is amended by changing the 
semicolon at the end of clause (b) to a colon 
and adding the following: “Provided, how- 
ever, That it shall not authorize or permit 
any television station to impose a toll, fee, 
subscription or other charge, directly or indi- 
rectly, on the general public for the privilege 
of viewing television programs received over 
television sets located in the home.” 

Sec.2. The Communications Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 1064) as amended, is amended by 
adding the following section: 

“Sec. 508. Charging fees for viewing tele- 
casts in home: Any television station, its 
agents, officers, or employees, who, directly 
or indirectly, impose or attempts to impose 
any toll, fee, subscription, or other charge, 
on the general public for the privilege of 
viewing television programs transmitted by 
it and received over television sets in the 
home, shall be fined not to exceed $10,000 
or imprisoned for more than 5 years, or 
both.” 





Address by Hon. Barry M. Goldwater, of 
Arizona, Before the Michigan Christian 
Endeavor Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
I delivered last Saturday, June 18, be- 
fore the Michigan Christian Endeavor 
Convention, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOLDWATER BEFORE MICH- 
IGAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
GRAND RaPIDs, MICH., JUNE 18, 1955 
It is a pleasure and a privilege to be here 

tonight and to have this opportunity of dis- 

cussing with you the problems of our time. 

In that great and penetrating play, Gia- 
conda Smile, Aldous Huxley observes that 
confession is a convenient device by which 
we can unburden our conscience without the 
necessity of repentence or reform. 

Let me confess that I am not the Senate’s 
expert on foreign affairs. 

Iam not an expert on Russia, China, India, 
or the Middle East. I have no easy answer 
for the dilemma of our day. 
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I have no great academic achievement with 
which to dazzle you. 

I am, I think, an ordinary citizen of the 
United States of America approaching middle 
age, constantly preoccupied with the respon- 
sibilities of an exacting job, but not quite 
anesthetized by the furious pace of our times. 

It is flattering to be invited to speak to a 
group such as this, and your invitation is 
doubly cherished because I believe you and 
the people you represent are the custodians 
of all our hopes for a free and lasting peace- 
ful world. 

I am really not quite sure why I am here. 
I am not quite sure why you invited me. 
I am reminded somewhat of the man with 
the slight cold. 

This man was driving to his office one 
morning when he realized he had a slight 
scratchy throat, possibly the indication of 
some slight illness which might interrupt 
his plans for the weekend. 

This chap had a friend who was doctor, 
so he decided to stop at the doctor’s office 
and get a shot of penicillin or some of these 
new antibiotics and cure his sore throat be- 
fore it became serious. He entered the doc- 
tor’s waiting room and was greeted by an 
attractive and impressive receptionist. 
“What is you name, please?” she asked. 

The man smiled and said: “Oh, this isn’t 
necessary. I know the doctor very well 
Just tell Bill that Jim Blake is out here.” 

The receptionist noted his name and said: 
“Where do you live, Mr. Blake?” and began 
going through the other routing questions. 

Well our friend reluctantly gave her the 
information she desired and was ushered 
into a second waiting room. 

In a moment a nurse came in, jabbed a 
thermometer in his mouth, told him to stand 
on the scales and began to add her bits of 
information to his history. 

When she removed the thermometer so 
that he could again speak, he said: ‘Look, 
I’m not sick. There is nothing really wrong 
with me. I just—well, I think maybe I am 
getting a sore throat. I know Bill and I 
thought I would stop and get a shot or a pill 
or something. All this isn’t necessary, 
really.” 

The nurse smiled and continued writing, 
and then she ushered him into a third wait- 
ing room and left him. 

In a moment a second nurse came in, 
handed him one of those ridiculous smocks 
they give you in some doctors’ offices, point- 
ed to a closet and said: “Put your clothes in 
there and put this on,” and out she went. 

Our friend had no opportunity to protest. 
He stared at the smock and he stared at the 
closet and finally he took off his clothes 
and hung them up in the closet and put on 
the smock. And after some delay the second 
nurse returned and ushered him into a 
third room. 

Here there were three other men, all garb- 
ed in these same ridiculous short smocks 
and all looking somewhat embarrassed. 

Our friend stood there first on one foot 
and then the other and finally said: “Look, 
fellows, I’m not sick. There is really noth- 
ing wrong with me. I—vwell, I’ve got a little 
scratchy throat and I know Bill and I 
thought I’d stop and get a shot or a pill or 
something and a—well, I’m kind of em- 
barrassed to be in here with you.” 

One of the other men standing in the 
corner loked at him for a minute, smiled, 
and then said: “You’re embarrased. I just 
came in to deliver a telegram.” 

Perhaps that’s my mission tonight, to de- 
liver a telegram, a message from the past. 

I remember the story of a famous French- 
man, a general of the army, who had some 
difficulty, as we all do, in remembering names 
and faces. But he always seemed to get 
along very well and everywhere he met peo- 
ple who greeted him warmly and he re- 
turned their greetings. 

One evening a friend said to him: “How 
do you remember all those people? How do 
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you know to ask the questions you ask about 
their welfare?” 

The general smiled and said: “Do you 
know exactly what I say? Do you remem- 
ber?” 

And his friend said: “Well, not exactly.” 

The general said: “When I can’t think of 
a man’s name or his regiment or where I 
met him before, I always begin by saying, 
‘And how is the old complaint?’ Of course, 
everyone has at least one complaint and they 
immediately conclude that I have a particu- 
lar. distinct recollection of their problem.” 

So tonight I refer to the problem of our 
time in the singular form. I suppose that 
many of us give that problem different 
shapes and different names—taxes, bills, 
family health, job security, Democrat poli- 
tics, Republican politics, communism, 

There are many problems in the world. 
They have one thing in common. They are 

inescapably linked with the future. 

We must, of course, add to that list the 
i tom bomb and the hydrogen bomb and the 
#obalt bomb, atomic war. 

All of these things concern us. But our 
{¢oncern is, primarily, linked with the future, 
{with our children and their children. Most 
}@f us have fulfilled our purely biological 
“purpose in life and half or two-thirds of 
sur years lie behind us. Our concern is for 

mankind in general and for our children in 
particular. 

It may be that we have come to the end of 
our time, that we have lived beyond our 
time, that our time actually ended on Au- 
gust 6, 1945, at Hiroshima. Looking beyond 
our purely local difficulties, we must be 
frighteningly aware of what is euphemisti- 
cally referred to as a cold war, the worldwide 
struggle between the disciples of commu- 
nism and the advocates of freedom. 

Cold or hot, this issue is joined. It can 
have only one ultimate outcome, final vic- 
tory for one side or the other. 

Since the end of World War IT, in this past 
decade, more than 500 million people have 
accepted, either willingly or as the result of 
force, the doctrine of communism. 

The problem of our time is simple: Shall 
men be slave or free? 

To you and to me and to all of us in 
America it is incredible that anyone could 
willingly commit themselves to the brutal 
tyranny that is communism. We are in- 
clined to shrug it off as a mere manifesta- 
tion of an upside-down world which inevi- 
tably must right itself. 

We know that less than a million hard-core 
Communists rule and control the destiny of 
the Russian people. We wishfully believe 
that no more than 10 percent of the Chi- 
nese population are devotedly committed to 
the horrible brutality of Chou En-li. 

In my home State of Arizona, an imposter 
named Peralta Rivas once laid claim to hun- 
Greds of thousands of acres of fertile land in 
the central valleys of the State. 

This swindler used the device of a forged 
Spanish land grant. And when his decep- 
tion was discovered and the man who pene- 
trated his trickery confronted him with it, 
Peralta Rivas said to his servant: “Oh, give 
the man some money.” 

Many of us in this Nation of ours today 
have adopted that attitude. And we say 
of the Communist menace: “Oh, give the 
men some money and be done with them.” 

Others place their reliance in superior 
force, in intercontinental bombers, in a 
great standing army. We behave something 
like the judge in a smail midwestern town 
who was noted as a duck hunter. 

The town’s ne’er-do-well, a fellow named 
Dick, went out to the duck blinds one day 
without a dog, so Dick borrowed one from a 
nearby farmer. When he shot his first duck, 
he whistled for the dog and pointed to the 
bird, but the dog didn’t plunge into the 
river. He walked out on top of the water, 
picked up the bird, and came back. 
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Dick shook his head 2 or 3 times and 
tried to remember how much he had had 
the night before. Then he went over and 
felt of the dog’s belly and it was dry. The 
dog’s legs were dry. So he concluded he 
really hadn’t seen it at all. 

Then Dick shot another duck and the 
same performance was repeated. And it was 
repeated again and again all through that 
day. 

Dick returned the dog to his owner and 
made arrangements to borrow the same dog 
the next day. He knew that if he were to 
repeat the story in town, no one would be- 
lieve it, so he invited the judge to accom- 
pany him the following day. They went out 
and borrowed the dog and went down to the 
blinds. Dick waited with ill-concealed im- 
patience until the judge shot his first duck. 
And then Dick whistled for the dog and the 
dog walked out on top of the water, re- 
trieved the bird, and came back. But the 
judge made no comment. 

Dick concluded that perhaps the judge 
hadn’t witnessed the recovery of that par- 
ticular bird, so he waited until the judge 
shot his second bird and he called the dog 
and the dog walked out on the water and 
walked back with the bird. That went on 
all day, but the judge made no reference to 
it. They returned the dog to his owner and 
were on their way back to town when Dick, 
unable to contain himself any longer, turned 
to the judge and said: “Judge, didn’t you 
notice something * * * well, unusual about 
that dog?’”’ 

To which the judge replied: “Well, I can 
tell you one thing. He can’t swim a darned 
stroke.” 

So we see the Communist menace in all 
of its brutal manifestations and make little 
or no effort to understand it. 

The appeal an idea has for a particular 
man frequently depends upon his point of 
departure, and there is one point of depar- 
ture from which communism is most ap- 
pealing, most logical. To understand this 
appeal, to be able to deal intelligently with 
it, we must explore first this point of de- 
parture. And for all its inconsistencies, the 
philosophy of communism does have an ap- 
peal when viewed from this perspective. 

The basic premise of communism views 
man as an economic animal, a social animal, 
and a physical animal. And to all who 
accept this definition of man, communism 
speaks in different tongues. 

To the millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren who go to bed every night of their 
lives hungry, who must spend every minute 
of every hour of every day to secure food 
and who, despite their devotion to this pri- 
mary purpose, are never quite able to se- 
cure enough food to completely quiet the 
pangs of hunger, the Communist who says: 
“Accept my dictation and you will have ail 
the food you can eat,” is making a basic 
appeal, easily understood, and eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

To men and women in war torn areas of 
the world where plunder and loot and rape 
have been the everyday occurrence, the 
Communist speaks of peace. He says: “Sur- 
render your lives to my dictation and there 
will be no more bandit gangs or plunder or 
loot.” 

To the intellectual who is confused, con- 
cerned about the strife and the inequity of 
the world, the Communist says: “The wel- 
fare of the collective is the total goal. Sur- 
render your talents and your abilities and 
your resources to us and we will bring peace 
and happiness and equal distribution of food 
and shelter to all mankind.” 

These promises all emphasize the material 
aspect of man. And why shouldn’t they be 
appealing in our 20th century when man’s 
ability to produce material things has in- 
creased a hundredfold? 

The most obvious truth of the 20th cen- 
turn is this: Man has triumphed over his 
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material surroundings. Science, engineer. 
ing, the power of gasoline, coal, electricity 
and now the atom, have all been unleashed 
to the end that we are now sometimes more 
fearful of our ability to consume than we 
are of our ability to produce. 

For 175 years in this Nation, we have con- 
sistently emphasized the amazing benefits of 
man’s collective effort. We have almost suc. 
ceeded in making collectivism the end rather 
than the means. 

We believe in free public education, anq 
most States make school attendance com. 
pulsory up to a certain age. 

We believe in the principle of trade union. 
ism and collective bargaining. 

We believe in collective compulsory socia) 
security. 

We acknowledge that in many areas of 
human endeavor, combined action is neces. 
sary. 

Some of our outstanding examples are in 
private ownership, such as the telephone 
combines, big business, General Motors, pri. 
vately owned electric light and power com. 
panies. All of these things are basically 4 
collective action. Private capital pools its 
resources, management’s brains are joined 
together, and great labor forces are recruited, 

The Chinese coolie can see very little real 
difference between Consolidated Edison and 
TVA. 

Indeed, in the past 30 years, the social and 
economic structure of our country has em- 
braced a great many programs which are 
collective in nature. 

We say it is our purpose to accomplish the 
greatest good for the greatest number of 
people. 

The Communist will tell you that is pre- 
cisely what world communism proposes. And 
make no mistake about this. The master 
minds of the Kremlin have never wavered 
for an instant in their basic objective, which 
is to conquer the entire world for com- 
munism. 

This struggle must continue until one side 
or the other is total victor. 

This is not a political contest, or a military 
contest or an economic contest. It is, rather, 
a contest to establish by force or persuasion 
a philosophical definition of man himself. 

World communism is dedicated to the 
task of accomplishing by whatever means 
available, treachery, treason, brutality, or 
warfare the acceptance of Karl Marx's defini- 
tion of man as a social, economic, physical 
animal whose existence can only be justified 
as he serves the all-powerful state. 

What is the basic difference between their 
belief and ours? It is an ancient truth: 
That man is not merely a social, economic, 
and physical animal but a spiritual animal 
as well, 

And you and I and too many of us are 
guilty of mere passive acquiescence to that 
ancient truth. 

We regard freedom as the product of 4 
political system, and nothing could be more 
dangerously false than that belief. 

Freedom is the necessary state of man 
because man is the child of Almighty God 
with an important, immortal, individual! soul, 
because man is a spiritual being as well 4 
a physical being. 

We have been quite willing to accept the 
benefits of the Judo-Christian civilization 
with its concept of individual freedom, wit 
its cultural and economic advantages, and 
all the opportunities of the 20th century, Dut 
we have been unwilling to display that ce 
votion, to make that passionate affirmation 
which is required of all of us if we are ever 
to solve man’s basic problem. 

We have more material advantages that 
any other people on earth. We know how 
to make refrigerators and ranges and autos 
mobiles and telephones. 

And of all the nations of the world, ¥ 
alone can produce more food than our Per 
ulation can possibly consume. 
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we are also the irreverent disbelievers, the 
cynical sophisticated products of a purely 
materialistic society. 

we have made it fashionable to disbelieve, 
and in our business world and our profes- 
sional life, and especially in our schools and 
our homes, we have classed faith with super- 
stition 


Oh, we are successful all right. We have 


the richest nation on earth. We think we 
S nave self vovernment. We even cherish the 
idea we have freedom. 


We have all these things, material things. 

I suggest we have everything except that 
one thing without which all these things we 
on nave are valueless and transitory. 

And that one thing is a universal firm 

+) in Almighty God, faith to define and 
understand this basic struggle which must 
inevitably occupy the minds of all the world 
until total victory. 

We must first of all penetrate the propa- 
canda, the economic and military and social 
<moke screens and define the basic differ- 
nee between what you and I call Com- 


e 
slavery a3 opposed to American 


munis 
freedom. 
“Tet me read you what Karl Marx had to say. 
He said: “The democratic concept of man is 
false because it is Christian. The democratic 
concept holds that each man is @ sovereign 
peing. This is the illusion, dream and pos- 
tulate of Christianity.” 

Adolph Hitler, the slave master of the 
Third Reich, had something to say on this 
subject. He said: “To the Christian 
doctrine of the infinite significance of the 
individual human soul I oppose with icy 
clarity the saving doctrine of the nothingness 
and the insignificance of the human being.” 

There is no room on this earth for the 
existence of these two diametrically opposed 
concepts of man. 

If we are to win the cold war or the hot 
war, if our way of life is to endure, we can 
only be victorious after we have all come 
toa clear understanding of the basic differ- 
ence between these two adversaries. 

Iam sure that you, and the people you 
represent in this gathering of the Christian 
Endeavor Union, have been aware of this 
ancient conflict. I am sure you are aware of 
the only path we can follow to win ultimate 
peace and ultimate victory for the individual. 
t is our commission then to make this 
ancient truth known to all men, both free 
and slave. 

To reject our society’s passive acquiescence 
and to substitute for it a militant affirma- 
tion, to reject the idea of collectivism and 
man’s significance only as a tool of the state, 
and to establish instead not only in our land 
but throughout the world an acceptance and 
understanding of man himself, which can 
only come when we raise our voices together 
W repeat with passionate affirmation: 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of Heaven and earth.” 

If we want peace and freedom for the fu- 
ture, if we desire the defeat of the evil bru- 
tality of the philosophy of Marx and Engels, 
the way is open for us and the power is 
present for us to use. 

But we will never achieve the victory until 
We stop mumbling about man’s creation in 
Politics, in economics and society, until we 
Teject the idea of collectivism’s philosophical 
‘spects which require the surrender and 
subjugation of the individual. 
~* Course man is a physical and an eco- 
re and a social animal. But he is first 
ae ae & spiritual creation in whom 
God oe the divine spark of Almighty 
tty a nd there will be peace and prosper- 
Neale ee and there will be an end to 
only wh and privation and exploitation, 
truth ra men recognize and accept the 

their creation. 
All of these evils will be defeated and dis- 


appear her 1 
var When the world on its knees says: 


t 
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“Oh God, who art the author of peace and 
lover of concord, in knowledge of whom 
standeth our eternal life, whose service is 
perfect freedom, defend us, Thy humble 
servants, from all assaults of our enemies, 
that we, surely trusting in thy defense, may 
not fear the power of any adversaries, 
through the might of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 





Mica Creek Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Louis R. Huber, of Seattle, Wash., 
which appeared in the March 25 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

NORTHWEST WARNS To POWER PROJECT 

(By Louis R. Huber) 


SEATTLE.—With the shape of further hy- 
droelectric development in this region still 
far from settled, one definite proposal soon 
may be launched with full approval of both 
private- and public-power advocates. 

It is Mica Creek, a storage-dam project 
which would add 1,100,000 kilowatts of power 
at Federal dams on the Columbia River. 

Mica Creek is in British Columbia, on the 
Columbia River, and therefore is an inter- 
national project. The proposal is for the 
Puget Sound Utilities Council, a federation 
of both private- and public-power utilities 
serving Puget Sound and the Wenatchee 
area, to build a dam at Mica Creek. 

This dam would hold water back when the 
Columbia River is high, and release it during 
the low-water periods. Canadians would 
benefits by use of generating facilities at 
Mica Creek and at a smaller dam just down- 
stream—these to turn out 1,600,000 kilo- 
watts of low-cost power north of the border. 


NEW POWER LOADS LOOM 


If international agreement is reached and 
the Mica Creek project goes through, it will 
rank as the No. 1 program in the Pacific 
Northwest for size, low-cost power, and im- 
portance in heading off of a power shortage 
that looms for the 1960's. 

One of the strongest talking points for 
Mica Creek is that the power it will bring to 
this region will be devoted to new loads re- 
sulting from expanding population and in- 
dustry. Aluminum it is understood, has no 
place in Mica Creek plans. 

This is a very important point, according 
to Marple’s Business Roundup, fortnightly 
newsletter published here. “Canada under- 
standably has no desire to export power to 
the United States if that power is to be used 
to produce competitive aluminum,” says 
Mr. Marple. 

Canada is one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of aluminum, but sells 85 percent of 
its output as ingots—mostly to the United 
States. With a new aluminum plant of its 
own at Kitimat, British Columbia, Canada is 
looking for larger ingot markets. 

British Columbia might be willing to go 
ahead on Mica Creek, but the Ottawa Gov- 
ernment might say no. Legislation is now 
pending at Ottawa that would give the do- 
minion, rather than the provinces, clear-cut 
control over international streams. 

The Canadian Government already has 
put a stop to a proposal—broached in 1952— 
of the Aluminum Company of America to 
bring Yukon River water out of Canada 
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through mountain tunnels for a hydroelec- 
tric development on Alaska tidewater. 

Mica Creek seems to be a different sort of a 
deal, however, with the Canadians gaining 
more, perhaps, than Americans. 

Mr. Marple speculates that “the largest 
bloc of new lowcost power in North America” 
which British Columbia will get if Mica Creek 
goes through may go into a chemical indus- 
try, or perhaps titanium manufacture. 

REPORT PREPARED 


A report is now being prepared by a Fed- 
eral committee headed by Col. William Whip- 
ple, of the Army’s Corps of Engineers, on 
how the United States power from Mica 
Creek will be allocated; in effect, what the 
Federal Government will charge for handling 
the water. 

The Puget Sound Utilities Council is mak- 
ing a market and load study to show the 
long-term power requirements and area 
growth. When this report is released, it will 
show just how urgently this region will need 
power by 1960. 

The Department of the Interior is said to 
favor Mica Creek because it meets the “part- 
nership” requirement as defined by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wherein both private and 
public power groups have a share in hydro- 
electric development. 

Mr. Marple says he wonders, however, what 
will be the position of eastern private utility 
interests, such as those backing Washington 
Water Power Co. Washington Water Power 
wants to purchase Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., a member of the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council, which is not willing to sell. 


ARMY ENGINEER’S ROLE 


There is still another question, too, about 
the position of the Corps of Army Engineers. 
It would like to build Libby Dam in Mon- 
tana, another storage-dam project which 
would back water into Canada. 

Will the Corps of Army Engineers want to 
build Mica Creek, too? Or, if the corps 
pushes the Libby Dam proposal too hard 
with the Canadians, will this put a stop to 
Mica Creek? 

In the center of these speculations, the 
Puget Sound Utilities Council, combining 
both private and public power utilities, 
stands out as the greatest hope. 

“If the council doesn’t build Mica Creek, 
nobody will,” declares one observer. “The 
Canadians cannot do it unless downstream 
benefits and nobody else in the Pacific North- 
west ready to go ahead has markets enough 
to absorb such a big chunk of power.” 





Prohibition of Liquor Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
from Orval Taylor, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Benicia, Calif., concerning the 
prohibition of liquor advertising, espe- 
cially on radio and television. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

First Baprist CHURCH, 
Benicia, Calif., June 13, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your letter 

dated May 31, 1955, concerning S. 923, de- 


a 
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signed to prohibit liquor advertising, espe- 
cially on radio and television. I want you to 
know that I am in full agreement with the 
motive behind this bill. 

As you no doubt know, most ministers have 
a definite reason for desiring to eliminate 
this evil, since we often must try and deal 
with the results of liquor, either in handling 
funeral services or in counseling with 
families of alcoholics. Especially are we 
concerned about the invasion of the homes 
of Christians with the ever-present adver- 
tisements of liquor and beer via television. 

Thank you, sir. We appreciate this kind 
of bill. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. OrvaL TAYLOR, 
First Baptist Church, Benicia, Calif. 
Mr. Roy J. CHARBONEAU, 
Chairman of Board. 


Folklore and Facts About Underdeveloped 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
last February it was my privilege to com- 
mend the State Department for refusing 
to participate in the work of the United 
Nations Commission on International 
Commodity Trade. My remarks may be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
February 18, at page Al032. That Com- 
mission was designed with a view to 
stabilizing world prices of raw materials, 
relative to the price of manufactured 
goods. Next month, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council will meet 
at Geneva to discuss again commodity 
problems and to receive the first report 
of its Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. 

Foreign Affairs, a review published by 
the Council on Foreign Relations, in its 
January 1955 issue, printed an article 
entitled “Folklore and Fact About Under- 
developed Areas,” by Stacy May. Dr. 
May has very unusual qualifications as 
an international economist. He has 
taught at Amherst, Cornell, and Dart- 
mouth. From 1932 to 1942, he was as- 
sistant director for the social sciences, 
under the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
has served as Director of the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics of the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. He has served as 
assistant to the president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; and since 
1947, he has been the economist of the 
International Basic Economy Corp. 

Dr. May shows the futility of attempt- 
ing to stabilize world prices through in- 
ternational controls. I found the article 
of such great interest that I now ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 3 
pages of the Recorp, at a cost of $240. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOLKLORE AND Fact ABOUT UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS 
(By Stacy May) 

Since the end of World War II the litera- 
ture of international politics and economics 
in America and Western Europe has con- 
cerned itself more and more with the prob- 
lems of the world’s underdeveloped areas. 
Although the definition of what constitutes 
underdevelopment is far from precise, the 
term generally has been applied to most of 
the political entities of Latin America, Africa, 
the Middle East, South Asia, and Southeast 
Asia—with their combined populations of 
well over a billion people, or about two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the free world. 

There is little doubt that one important 
reason why western interests has thus fo- 
cused on the problems of the undeveloped 
areas has been the obvious turn of Soviet 
strategy, which singles out the areas of rela- 
tively low industrial activity and appalling 
low per capita incomes as the vulnerable 
point of attack. The enguifment of China 
and successively of North Korea and north- 
ern Vietnam, conjured up for the West the 
specter of the possible alienation of other 
great areas in which there exist similar dis- 
parities between low economic standards and 
high national aspirations. The undercurrent 
of unrest in a major part of the underde- 
veloped areas, and the overt political up- 
heavals in a large number of the nations or 
dependencies of these regions, have given 
such fears a reality that cannot be ignored. 
Although history provides no assurance that 
economic progress promotes political stabili- 
ty and international concord, there has been 
a@ growing conviction in the industrialized 
West that opportunity for the satisfaction of 
the aspirations of the peoples of the under- 
developed areas for economic growth had bet- 
ter be provided within the orbit of the free 
world. Frustration of their hopes, it is be- 
lieved, strengthens the Soviet drive to 
alienate them. 


Quite apart from such imperatives of 
western defensive strategy there has arisen 
in addition an increasing awareness that the 
economic dyramism of the highly indus- 
trialized nations of the free world is genu- 
inely dependent upon the achievement of a 
comparable dynamism in the underdeveloped 
economies. In 1952, one-third of the com- 
bined exports of the United States, Western 
Europe, and Canada found outlets in the 
markets of underdeveloped countries. Some- 
thing like 40 percent of their total exports 
of manufactured goods were also marketed 
in these areas. No business interest can af- 
ford to be complacent about future prospects 
in such an important segment of its 
markets. 


The degree of interdependence is shown 
even more conclusively by the amount of 
supplies the industrialized nations draw 
from these regions. The records show (also 
as of 1952) that the United States, Western 
Europe, and Canada are dependent upon the 
underdeveloped areas for 50 percent of their 
combined imports of industrial raw mate- 
rials and 48 percent of crude foodstuffs. 
Since these import needs of the industrial- 
ized nations have been steadily expanding, 
and promise to increase at an accelerated 
pace, growth in the underdeveloped econo- 
mies is obviously to the interest of the West. 

These three imperatives—the strategic 
considerations, the quest for access to ex- 
panding export markets, and the need to 
assure an increasing source of primary prod- 
ucts—impel the industrialized West to for- 
ward the development in the backward 
sectors of the free world. 
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Clearly there are nonmaterial motivatio,. 
as well—humanitarian and moral—whici 
have an important weight in the traditiona 
American attitude toward other peopic 
One of the major impediments to the devel, 
opment of a coherent and effective Uniteq 
States policy in this field has been the tenq. 
ency here and abroad to regard the varioy; 
motives as necessarily in conflict with one 
another, so that those who are influenceg 
by one kind must regard the others 
spurious, or ignoble or “‘soft-minded.” 

In particular, programs which give weigh; 
to factors of defense or trade have been 
vociferously attacked by those to whom ap. 
other motivation carries the greater appeal, 
and these criticisms seem often to be baseq 
more on folklore than fact. The resultant 
discord has engendered suspicions and fears 
in the underdeveloped areas, many of which 
are newly emerged from colonial status or 
are striving to emerge from it. And such 
misgivings have, of course, been skillfully 
abetted by those whose major aim is to con- 
vince the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas that their aspirations for economic 
betterment can be achieved only if they 
detach themselves from the political proce. 
dures and the economic orbit of the western 
democracies. In the babel of conflicting 
counsel, the fundamental consideration is 
lost sight of. It is simply that the fulfill. 
ment of each of the different objectives, ang 
of all of them combined, depends upon for- 
warding the same end—the prompt achieve- 
ment of economic growth in the underde- 
veloped areas. 

The analysis presented here will be re- 
stricted to the implications of only one of 
the three material motivations listed above— 
the necessity of promoting growth in the 
underdeveloped economies to assure an ade- 
quate supply of primary products for growth 
in the economy of the free world. The em- 
phasis needs to be placed on that factor 
because the role of the underdeveloped areas 
as producers and exporters of crude food- 
stuffs and, particularly, of industrial raw 
materials, has been so consistently misin- 
terpreted. The misunderstanding threatens 
seriously to impair the economic advance- 
ment that can take place in such areas if 
their potential as producers of primary prod- 
ucts is properly used. 

There has been a voluminous literature in 
recent years illustrating the prevailing mis- 
conceptions about the role of primary prod- 
ucts in economic development. One quota- 
tion—and a relatively moderate one—from 
@ recent book’ dealing with development 
problems must suffice to establish the flavor 
of existing sentiment: 

“While extractive industries provide a fine 
source of employment, of local expenditures, 
and of royalties to the Government, they 
cannot and do not contribute as much Ww 
overall development as do manufacturing, 
service and distributive industries. As the 
local people are very well aware, the oil and 
mining companies are after all primarily en- 
gaged in taking wealth out, not in bringing 
it in.” 

This observation, offered in a context that 
discounts the importance of the contribution 
to development of direct foreign investmen's 
in petroleum and mining activities, would 
not be entitled to serious consideration if it 
did not mirror a viewpoint widely prevalent 
in the underdeveloped areas themselves. 
Their understandable rejection of the re 
of “hewers of wood and drawers of wate! 
for the industrialized world has in 4 number 
of cases been carried to the point o! actively 
discouraging the further expansion of Pr 
mary products. At least one nation which 
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1Jonathan B. Bingham, Shirt Sleeve ob 
plomacy. New York: John Day, 1904, p. ** 
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1959 
through @ rricultural exports had achieved a 
vr capita income level comparable to that 
y many industrialized nations adopted a 
 olicy in the postwar period which seemed 
Geliberately designed to make agricultural 
enterprise unattractive. The step was taken 
“a means of promoting industrialization, 
but the result was that a healthy growth was 
effectively arrested: agriculture was de- 
and sufficient industrial activity to 
compensate for this loss was not achieved. 
The jaundiced view held by most under- 
developed areas toward the part which pri- 
mary production can play in their economic 
development is mainly the result of outside 
influences. To be explicit, it is based largely 
on the findings of research carried out in 
America, in Europe, and by United Nations 
agencies. There are indeed huge gaps in our 
knowledge of the field, particularly with re- 
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spect to industrial raw materials, where we 
have not even a reasonably accurate summa- 
tion of the overall production in recent years 
or of how it is divided geographically. But 
there has been a veritable flood of analyses 


tending to make raw materials the whipping 
boy of underdevelopment. The popular 
folklore which has been developed as a re- 
sult is held with a tenacity almost in inverse 
ratio to the amount of convincing support- 
ing evidence. The preconceptions now cur- 
rent as “common knowledge” may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The so-called underdeveloped, or pri- 
mary-producing areas, are the major pro- 
ducers and exporters of primary products, 
including industrial raw materials. 

2. In the their exchange of primary prod- 
ucts for the manufactures of the highly in- 
dustrialized nations, the underdeveloped 
countries have been seriously handicapped 
by the exceptionally erratic demand and pat- 
tern of prices for their exports, in compari- 
son to the comparatively stable prices and 
demand for manufactured goods in interna- 
tion trade. 

3. Because of the comparatively violent 
fluctuations of the foreign exchange earn- 
ings of the primary producing areas, and 
of doubt that future prices of primary prod- 
ucts will hold their own with manufacturing 
prices, there is a strong case for the estab- 
lishment of intergovernmental controls to 
stabilize the relationship between the prices 
of primary products and manufactures in 
international trade and to regularize the 
demand for the former. 

4.Since manufacturing demonstrably 
brings higher per capita income returns than 
does primary production considered as a 
whole, and since there are other undoubted 
advantages in a broad rather than an overly 
specialized pattern of national production, 


Uundervel ped areas should focus their ef- 
torts on developing manufacturing enter- 
prise. Available domestic capital and addi- 


ti nal foreign capital should be channeled 
‘o that purpose; foreign capital investment 
in further raw materials production should 
be discouraged since it is “exploitative” 
tather than “constructive” and tends to per- 
petuate a colonial pattern. 

The stakes at issue for the entire free 
World are of sufficient importance to war- 
tant a careful winnowing of these precon- 
_ to separate the fact from the folk- 

Ir 


thar. ’t US examine the common belief 

at the underdeveloped areas are the major 
es and exporters of primary products, 
~ description “primary producing areas” 
issests* The free world production of 


First, 


3 
The conclusions summarized here are 


oo on estimates set forth in a paper, The 
hola for Industrial Raw Materials De- 
iidaes tan and Its Relation to Inter- 
thor - - ‘velopment, presented by the au- 
Gian, 's article at the World Population 
sacs Rome, September 1954. Other 
arti eta drawn in later sections of this 
“sare documented in the same paper. 
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primary products in 1950 was of the general 
dimension of $120 billion, of which indus- 
trial raw materials accounted for about $46 
billion. The so-called industrialized areas, 
with about one-third of the free world’s 
population, produced well over two-thirds 
of its industrial raw materials, and their 
industries processed more than 90 percent 
of the free world total. Estimates of the 
incidence of production and consumption of 
crude foodstuffs are less adequate, but from 
the known fact that the great bulk of this 
category of primary products is consumed in 
the areas where it is produced, and from 
estimates that establish per capita calory 
consumption in the underdeveloped areas at 
about two-thirds that of the industrialized 
countries, it may be inferred that the pro- 
duction of crude foodstuffs is more or less 
equally divided between the two. 

When trade in primary products between 
the industrialized and the underdeveloped 
countries is examined on the basis of a rep- 
resentative sample, it is found that, through 
trade among themselves, the nations of the 
industrialized areas supplied each other with 
50 percent of their combined industrial raw 
material imports and with a slightly higher 
percentage of their combined food imports. 
Furthermore, they exported to the underde- 
veloped areas primary products valued at 
more than one-fourth the value of the pri- 
mary products they drew from these areas. 

The term “primary producing nations,” 
as applied to the underdeveloped economies, 
needs careful interpretation. The indus- 
trialized nations actually produce more pri- 
mary products than the underdeveloped na- 
tions do, and their total exports of such 
products bulk somewhat larger in interna- 
tional trade. It is true, however, that their 
manufactures are overwhelmingly larger, 
both with respect to production and exports. 
The underdeveloped economies may prop- 
erly be referred to as “the primary pro- 
ducers” only in the sense that a dispropor- 
tionately large share of their total economic 
effort is devoted to the production of foods 
and industrial raw materials. And they may 
be called “the primary exporters” only in 
the sense that something like 90 percent of 
their foreign exchange earnings from West- 
ern Europe, the United States and Canada 
are derived from exports of primary prod- 
ucts, while only 35 percent of the combined 
foreign exchange earnings of those indus- 
trialized countries are earned by shipments 
of food and industrial raw materials. 

Thus, clearly, if the long-term record of 
international trade showed that foreign ex- 
change earnings derived from exports of 
crude foodstuffs and raw materials suffered 
much more severe yearly declines than the 
export revenue from manufactures and 
semimanufactures, this would be evidence 
that the underdeveloped areas were suffering 
disproportionate hardship. 

However, this is not the case, as becomes 
plain when we examine another preconcep- 
tion. This is the preconception, fostered by 
a variety of recent studies,’ that short-term 
fluctuations in the pattern of demand and 
price of internationally traded primary 
products, as compared with fluctuations in 
the price of manufactures, have worked a 
particular disadvantage to exporters of pri- 
mary products. The case made out for this 
appears formidable. But its weaknesses 
stem from the fact that most of the docu- 
mentation is based on a limited list of 
selected commodities; that fluctuations up- 
ward are weighed along with downward fluc- 
tuations to establish a record of instability; 
and, generally, that the documentation fails 
to examine in detail the record of either 
individual manufactured articles or of the 





* See particularly the studies of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs: 
Instability in Export Markets of Underde- 
veloped Countries, New York, 1952, and Com- 
modity Trade and Economic Development, 
New York, 1953. 
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category as a whole in terms of price and 
volume fluctuations and foreign exchange 
earnings. 

From another recent study, “International 
Trade—1952,” published by GATT, a quite 
different picture is derived. This study has 
the advantage of being much more com- 
prehensive, in that its indexes cover produc- 
tion, trade and prices for all primary prod- 
ucts and manufactures. Its principal limi- 
tation is that it presents data for only 18 
years; it begins with 1925 and runs to 1951, 
but the war and immediate postwar years 
1939-47 are omitted. The chief finding from 
this study is that neither in the case of pro- 
duction nor trade was the record of values 
for primary products (i. e. volumes multi- 
plied by prices) more volatile than that for 
manufactures. For the period 1925-38, the 
values of the two moved in essentially the 
same pattern. For the postwar years, the 
curves again were similar, with manufac- 
tures moving to slightly higher levels than 
primary products in terms of production, 
and primary products moving ahead some- 
what in trade. 

Thus, on the crucial question of the 
comparative exchange earnings from inter- 
national trade, it may be stated flatly that 
for the period covered there is no evidence 
that the realized exchange earnings from 
primary product exports were characterized 
by greater downswings than those realized 
from manufactured exports. On the score 
of prices alone, primary products did fall 
off somewhat more sharply than manufac- 
tures in the first 4 years of the depression 
thirties, but recovered much more dra- 
matically in the postwar years. 

Fortunately, it is possible to make a com- 
parison over a far longer period of the 
dollar exchange provided by the United 
States market through its imports of crude 
materials and crude foodstuffs on the one 
hand, and its imports of finished manufac- 
tures, semimanufactures, and manufactured 
foodstuffs on the other. Here the record has 
been examined from 1900 through 1953, 
which provides a 53-year experience of an- 
nual fluctuations. It is relevant to note 
that the U. N. studies, mentioned above, 
cite the United States market as a particu- 
larly flagrant contributor to exchange in- 
stability in the underdeveloped areas. The 
evidence is to the contrary. United States 
imports of primary products afforded their 
suppliers a greater return than was realized 
in the previous year in 35 years, a lesser 
return in 18 years. Imports of manufac- 
tured goods yielded the suppliers a greater 
return in 37 years, less in 15 years; in 1 
year there was no.measurable change. For 
both categories the percentage of decline 
in the years of lesser profits was 16 percent. 
In the case of primary products, the average 
increase in the years of advance was almost 
20 percent, as against 16.5 percent for man- 
ufactures. 

If crude materials alone are compared 
with finished manufactures alone, the for- 
mer show a somewhat greater instability— 
19 years with an average decline of 19 per- 
cent, against 16 with an average decline of 
13 percent. The difference was not very 
great; and the average advance in the favor- 
able years was 23 percent for crude mate- 
rials against 14 percent for manufactures, 


It may be worth while, as a further check, 
to compare the relative stability of United 
States exports of manufactured goods as 
an earner, rather than a provider, of for- 
eign exchange. There were increases in 37 
out of 53 years, and decreases in 16, with 
the averages of the former 26 percent and 
of the latter 21 percent. For cotton manu- 
factures alone, there were 20 years of low- 
ered earnings, averaging 22 percent in mag- 
nitude; in the case of iron and steel mill 
products (from 1900 to 1952), there were 22 
years in which exchange earnings fell by 
an average 23 percent; and in the category 
of machinery of all classes there were 14 
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years of decline also averaging 23 percent. 

The conclusion from the evidence, which 
could be amplified, is that there has been 
considerable instability in foreign trade 
markets, but that the earnings from exports 
of primary products have not been subject 
to declines markedly more extreme than 
those from manufacturing exports. Con- 
temporary scholarship has done a disserv- 
ice by describing one side of the coin and 
negiecting an adequate examination of the 
other. This has had at least two unfor- 
tunate results. The first is a set of solu- 
tions which have gained wide advocacy, 
but which, if workable at all, would prom- 
ise to benefit the major importers of pri- 
mary products, rather than the underdevel- 
eped areas in whose name the proposals 
were put forth. The second misfortune is 
that the underdeveloped nations have been 
encouraged to neglect their possibilities as 
producers and exporters of primary prod- 
ucts—possibilities that may well hold the 
key to the achievement of a rounded econ- 
omy and the realization of all their aspira- 
tions. These proposals, so uncritically taken 
up by many men of good will, need exam- 
ination in some detail. 


ir 


In 1952, the U. N. General Assembly adopt- 
ed a resolution urging national governments 
to cooperate “in establishing multilateral] as 
well as bilateral agreements or arrangements 
relating to individual primary commodities 
as well as groups of primary commodities 
and manufactured goods, for the purpose of: 

(a) Insuring the stability of the prices of 
the said commodities in keeping with an ade- 
quate, just, and equitable relationship be- 
tween these prices and those of capital goods 
and other manufactured articles; 

(b) Safeguarding the continuity of the 
economic and social progress of all coun- 
tries, those producing as well as those con- 
suming raw materials.” 

The United States did not support this 
resolution, which passed by a vote of 36 to 4, 
with 20 nations abstaining. There is cer- 
tain to be continuing agitation for programs 
to put this recommendation into force. 

International control over commodity allo- 
cation has been practiced in times of emer- 
gency—during World War II, and again after 
Korea, when an International Materials 
Conference was organized, on a voluntary 
basis, to allocate scarce materials in an 
equitable fashion. But the control of pri- 
mary products trade upon a broad scale and 
under other than emergency conditions pre- 
sents many problems. Three variant types 
of procedure are generally considered pos- 
sible, and there is a record of experience 
with at least two of them in limited appli- 
cation, though with less than conclusive re- 
sults. 

The first procedure calls for the use of 
restrictive quota agreements. Prices are con- 
trolled by means of agreed limitations on 
the production and export of a commodity 
on a quota basis, varied to equate supply 
with demand. The international sugar 
agreement of 1953 is of this type. The sec- 
ond device, the use of long-term contracts, 
is typified by the international wheat agree- 
ment under which exporting countries agree 
to supply a fixed minimum amount at a 
given ceiling price, and importing countries 
agree to purchase a fixed minimum amount 
at a given floor price. When the free mar- 
Ket is functioning between the floor and 
ceiling prices the guaranties are inopera- 
tive. The third procedure, which calls for 
control over commodity markets through the 
operation of international buffer stocks, has 
never been tried. Purchases and sales from 
such buffer stocks would be depended upon 
to regulate prices. 

There are cogent reasons to question the 
workability of any of these devices, particu- 
larly if an attempt were made to apply them 
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to a broad list of commodities. One un- 
solved problem that is basic to all is that of 
finding a way to make them effective in mod- 
ifying short-term price fluctuations of un- 
due severity without interfering with the 
longer term trends that are depended upon 
to adjust supply to demand, eliminate in- 
efficient producers, and allocate resources 
between alternate uses. Another difficulty is 
how to obtain managing personnel sufficient- 
ly wise and objective to operate the controls 
in the common interest, and as effectively as 
through the workings of the free market. 

Each device raises a number of special 
problems; but there is one more general 
question that is fundamental. Who would 
benefit if any of these expedients were 
adopted and could be made to work? The 
Assembly resolution mentions the interests 
of both producers and consumers of raw 
materials; but its case was documented and 
supported largely as a measure to remove 
the alleged disabilities of the underdeveloped 
countries which concentrate upon primary 
production and trade. The same resolution 
suggests that the control should operate to 
preserve “an adequate, just, and equitable 
relationship” between the prices of primary 
and manufactured goods, presumably in in- 
ternational trade. 

The record of price movements for various 
categories of goods in international trade 
shows that the postwar level of raw materials 
prices as a whole has an entirely different 
and much higher relationship to the prices 
of manufactured goods than in the prewar 
period. The much longer record of United 
States prices shows the same phenomenon. 
If the proposed program had been in exist- 
ence over a 25-year period, would the earlier 
relationship have been considered “adequate, 
just, and equitable?” Is the relationship 
now existing, after a relatively deeper fall of 
raw materials prices in 1952 and 1953 and a 
subsequent movement toward rebalancing, 
the best that the market is likely to afford 
to raw materials in the years ahead? The 
United Nations economic studies find no 
persuasive evidence to suggest a further im- 
provement in the relative prices of primary 
products, but other economists do. Before 
discussing that, however, I would like to 
register my own conviction that to peg prices 
of primary product prices to the prices of 
manufactured goods would be more likely to 
benefit the net purchasing areas for these 
products than the underdeveloped areas 
which are net exporters. 


Iv 


The last of the preconceptions deals with 
the widespread conviction that underde- 
veloped areas should turn away from the 
production of raw materials in order to de- 
velop economies based on manufacturing. 
To keep the record straight, let us start with 
an unqualified endorsement of heroic efforts 
to broaden the base of underdeveloped econ- 
omies. Certainly this calls for an expansion 
of domestic manufacturing, as fast as capi- 
tal, equipment, labor, and managerial skills, 
materials and market outlets can be mobi- 
lized. It calls, too, in most underdeveloped 
areas, for a vast improvement in agricultural 
production, which means at the least a 
greater degree of mechanization and in- 
creased use of fertilizers and chemical weed 
and insect controls. It calls for improved 
transport and power facilities, which again 
means more equipment. 

The “value added” to the gross national 
product by manufacturing is generallly 
greater per person employed than that in the 
case of agriculture (though not more than 
is contributed by the extractive industries). 
This is another reason for developing manu- 
factures. A third reason is that a broad 
economic activity based on a domestic mar- 
ket can help to cushion the shock of declines 
in export demand, which, as we have shown, 
are of considerable dimension for primary 
products and manufactures alike. 
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But to start manufacturing activities, 4 
mechanize agriculture, to establish trans. 
port and power facilities in underdeveloped 
areas—all these require equipment. Mog 
such equipment has to come from abroad: 
it is necessarily the product of an establisheq 
and complex industrial economy. There arp 
only three ways in which it can be acquired 
in substantial quantity. It can be purchaseg 
for cash—and that requires foreign exchange 
as well as locally mobilized capital. It may 
be purchased on credit or through loans— 
but repayment calls for foreign exchange, 
It may be brought in as a capital contriby. 
tion by foreign investors—but such invest. 
ment will not be made unless there is pros. 
pect of both business profit and sufficient 
foreign exchange from some source to cover 
the remittance of earnings and amortiza. 
tion. Equipment is an essential key to in. 
dustrialization, and foreign exchange is ay 
essential key to equipment. 

How can the underdeveloped countries get 
the requisite foreign exchange of the major 
industrial countries? In the past, they have 
earned the great bulk of their foreign ex. 
change by exports—54 percent from exported 
industrial raw materials and 34 percent from 
exported foods. Primary products are likely 
to be their main source of earning power for 
some time, although inceased local process. 
ing of export products at least to the semi- 
manufactured stage is desirable and should 
be progressively feasible. 

Since it can be stated with assurance that 
an increase of the tempo of industrialization 
calls for an increase in exports in its early 
stages, it is relevant to appraise the outlook 
of the underdeveloped countries for in- 
creased exports in the field of their greatest 
opportunity—industrial raw materials. Fu- 
ture projections are always hazardous, but 
development planning necessarily calls for 
a long view and must be based upon a read- 
ing of prospects. 

Upon a reasonable estimate from past 
trends, we can say that the free-world con- 
sumption of industrial raw materials may 
increase from about $46 billion in 1950 to 
about $80 billion (at 1950 price levels) by 
1975-80. The international trade in these 
commodities may increase from $27 billion 
to about $50 billion in the same period. 
Such an increase in consumption should 
afford presently underdeveloped areas an 
opportunity to increase their combined pro- 
duction of industrial raw materials from the 
$14.5 billion of 1950 to something like $315 
billion within 25 years, and their exports in 
this field from $13.5 billion to about $284 
billion. Increases of this magnitude, almost 
double the expected population increases, 
would exert a markedly stimulating effect 
upon the underdeveloped economies. It is 
quite possible that if a sufficiently vigorous 
and enlightened effort were made, the share 
of the underdeveloped areas in both the pro- 
duction and the export of industrial raw ma- 
terials might increase by even more than the 
amounts indicated. To date they have made 
far less drastic inroads upon their known 
and potential stores of such resources thal 
have the industrialized countries, especial! 
on resources that can be produced at low 
costs. 

The opportunities for increased exchange 
revenues from larger food exports are ais 
considerable and should be fostered, thou 
they are by no means correspondingly large. 
There is equal urgency for expanded agricul- 
tural output, but chiefly to improve the woes 
fully inadequate nutritional levels that pre 
vail in most underdeveloped countries, and 
to save the exchange now spent on imported 
foodstuffs. : 

In summary, there is need for & pegncye” 
tion of current thinking about the —s 
primary products, and particularly of indur 
tial raw materials, in the economic plann'® 
of underdeveloped areas. It is muct. - 
advantage of the underdeveloped 27¢° 
take vigorous advantage of the opportun'™ 
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ed production and trade in raw 


4 crea 

Soe offered by an exceptionally favor- 
able outlook in demand and price. They 
ossess the most economic stores of supply. 
nse should exploit these advantages to in- 
crease the initial processing stages of raw 
materials in their own countries, and thus 


promote industrial development in the field 
where they have the clearest competitive ad- 
yantage. They should employ the need of 
manufacturing nations for raw materials 
{mports as a lever to pry from them a major 


part of the capital funds upon which in- 
creased output depends, and thus conserve 
their limited local capital for developments 
of less appeal to foreign investors. Above 
all, they should use the increased foreign 
exchange earnings obtainable in this field 
to buy the equipment needed to broaden 
their domestic industrial base. 

Finally, I think it is justifiable to suggest 
a thorough overhauling of the scholarship 
that, in recent analyses of the problems of 


underdevelopment, has so consistently dis- 
paraged the role that raw materials can play. 
The production and export of raw materials 
should not be regarded by underdeveloped 
nations as the terminus of their economic 
aspirations; nevertheless, it is a way station 
that cannot be bypassed. To seek to per- 
suade the peoples who possess these resources 


that they should make less than the maxi- 
mum feasible use of them is absurd in theory 
and disastrous in practice. If this counsel 


{s followed, it will deprive the underdevel- 
oped areas of their single most promising 
opportunity for attaining the broad, sound, 
and vigorous economic growth that is cen- 
tral to their own objectives and essential to 
the strength and security of the entire free 
world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, my of- 
fice has received a number of protests 
concerning the design of the new Air 
Academy as made public by the Air Force 
Several weeks ago. Investigation of the 
situation leads me to bring this matter 
before the House. Unless Congress calls 
a halt to the present plans of the execu- 
tive department, it would appear that the 
Secretary of Air and the Air Force are 
about to make a serious mistake, one 
with which we would have to live for 


many years. 


Establishment of a national Air Acad- 


eny as the Air Force counterpart of West 
Point and Annapolis was the life-long 
dream of the late Gen. Billy Mitchell. 


This dream moved close to reality last 
year when Congress authorized an ex- 


Penditure of $126 million for this pur- 
Pose. Subsequently, the Air Force ap- 
pointed as Air Academy architects a 
Chicago architectural firm which de- 
Signed the Lever Brothers glass building 


Sm Ww York and a number of industrial 
~ ~~ S throughout the country. The 

m, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was 
*ppointed to design the Air Academy, 


ordinate the engineering services, and 
*Upervise construction. On May 14, 
Models 


of the design were unveiled at 


Colorado Springs, Colo., the site of the 
‘“W Academy, 
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What was seen by the congressional 
observers and the press caused consider- 
able consternation. A spontaneous pro- 
test by churchmen throughout the Na- 
tion caused the Air Force to withdraw al- 
most immediately the design for the 
chapel. This glass-and-metal creation 
was described variously as an accordion 
lying on its side and a line of telescoped 
Indian tepees. Outside this tin building, 
hanging from a metal rack in the fashion 
of the ice cream wagon we see in sum- 
mer, were the church bells. The whole 
business sat on a terrace which one ar- 
chitect said was Egyptian and another 
said originated with the Incas. 

The balance of the plan has not been 
altered, we are told. The overall plan 
consists of a number of glass, aluminum, 
and steel buildings on stilts. When he 
first saw the design, Representative 
Harby, of Virginia, commented that it 
looked like a cigarette factory. Con- 
gressman Harpy proved to be something 
of a prophet, because only a few days 
later, Frank Lloyd Wright, the famous 
architect, declared flatly that the Air 
Academy design is a violation of nature. 
He predicted that the Air Academy, if 
built as planned, would become known— 
not as the national shrine it should and 
must be—but as Talbott’s aviary and a 
factory for birdmen. Mr. Wright said in 
a letter which was published in the Colo- 
rado Springs Free Press of May 27: 

The Air Force Academy looks to me as if an- 
other factory had moved in where it ought 
not to be. 


Since that time, there seems to have 
been considerable confusion. According 
to the Air Force’s Public Relations De- 
partment, work on the Air Academy is to 
begin this summer. Yet, Secretary of 
Air Talbott has been quoted in the press 
as saying the design is not yet in its final 
form. 

My purpose in discussing this subject 
today is to urge its revision—in its en- 
tirety—for two basic and most important 
reasons. They are quite simple: First, 
the design is not American in concep- 
tion and is unworthy of the tradition of 
this Nation; second, the taxpayers should 
not be saddled with an initial cost of 
$126 million for construction of the 
Academy and its supporting facilities, 
and heaven knows how much more for 
maintenance over the years, to build a 
monument to experimental materials. 

Let us take these points one at a time. 

The Air Academy should be a national 
shrine, as are the historic buildings of 
West Point, and the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. Like its Army and Navy 
counterparts, the Air Academy should 
reflect our Nation’s origins, its culture, 
represent its teachings, and symbolize its 
humanity. It should have warmth, and 
beauty, and an atmosphere of American 
history. The Air Force has stated pub- 
licly that, besides teaching our future 
airmen mechanical skills, its duty is to 
inculcate unimpeachable character, an 
unflagging sense of duty, and devotion to 
the best interest of the Nation. 

Instead, we have a design and choice 
of materials reminiscent of a cafeteria. 
A knowledge of architecture is unneces- 
sary in sensing the faults of this plan. 
It is difficult to find any trace of Ameri- 
can heritage in the cold, impersonal, and 
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mechanical appearance of these build- 
ings. Several leading architects who 
studied the drawings and photographs of 
the models made several interesting ob- 
servations. What they said can be com- 
pressed into two sentences. The design 
is not American. It is based on a hodge- 
podge of European and Near Eastern in- 
fluences, and not even the best of those. 
When you examine the models, you find 
the Egyptian or Near Eastern terraces. 
The senseless elevation of everything on 
stilts, Iam told, was popular in Europe— 
particularly in Germany—during the 
1920’s, but has since been discarded as 
outmoded. 


The cold surfaces and lack of decora- 
tion follow the fad we have seen ex- 
pressed principally in New York City. 
Last April, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, com- 
menting on so-called modern architec- 
ture, described the United Nations 
Building and the new glass and metal 
buildings on Park Avenue as—and I 
quote—“illuminated cracker boxes or 
elongated shoeboxes on stilts.” One of 
the Air Academy designers stated in un- 
veiling the models that his was a time- 
less design and will be good 100 years 
from now. He is a brave man, and a 
wise one, too, to look so far into the fu- 
ture and tell us what it holds. 

I wonder if some of our so-called mod- 
ern architects, back in the days of the 
Civil War, were not saying the same sort 
of thing about the jigsaw architecture 
which became a craze for a brief span. 
You may remember the jigsaw archi- 
tecture—the odd-looking cutouts and 
scrolls of wood that cluttered up every 
building that was erected for a time. 
Today, the buildings which were victims 
of that architectural aberration are 
archaic curiosities. 

Architectural styles are variable and 
fickle. Yet West Point and Annapolis 
are as in keeping with American tradi- 
tion today as the day they were built. 
It is significant, too, that each of these 
great service Academies has found it de- 
sirable to tell its history—and the his- 
tory of the United States—through 
statuary, busts of its heroes, murals, por- 
traits, and other objects of art. Pre- 
sumably, the Air Force has the same 
goals—to immortalize its pioneers, its 
leaders, and its generations of fighting 
men. It would seem strange, indeed, if 
the Air Force has not planned artistic 
representations of the history of avia- 
tion, murals depicting our great aerial 
victories, statues of Gen. Billy Mitchell, 
and our other heroes of the air. This 
is visual education. ‘Thus is taught rev- 
erence for service and country. But how 
do you execute a mural on a glass wall? 
Where do you hang the portraits? Is 
there any place for tradition and a nar- 
ration of the history of America amid 
glass walls and aluminum panels? I 
think not. 

Now we come to the second point. The 
choice of materials. Glass and metal, 
of course, are alien to American monu- 
mental design—even to European. This 
is so obvious it needs no further com- 
ment. Let us then concern ourselves 
with the compatibility of the materials 
with their demands from the standpoint 
of structure and environment. The 
Weather Bureau reports that tempera- 
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tures in Colorado Springs area range 
from 27 below zero in February to 97 
above in June and July. There is in- 
tense sunlight. Yet the Academy in- 
struction building has glass walls, floor 
to ceiling. Any engineer can provide 
information on the heating and air-con= 
ditioning problems of glass buildings. 
The problem is difficult; the costs, enor- 
mous. I understand the glass walls of 
the Air Academy buildings are to be 
tinted to reduce some of the glare. 
There seems little or no justification for 
this. There is an interesting—not to 
say fantastic—rationalization of it. 

I will read one sentence from the cur- 
rent issue of the magazine, Architectur- 
al Forum. Commenting upon the glass 
walls and their effect on the airmen, the 
Forum states: 

Some days they will squint, but the basic 
Air Force expression is a cowboy squint, 
shrewd and appraising. 


It is a fascinating rationalization—to 
make a virtue out of a structural fault 
which makes you squint to protect your 
vision. 

Let us consider another factor. An 8- 
inch brick wall will easily withstand a 
4-hour fire test during which the tem- 
perature applied rises to 2,300 degrees. 
Actually, many fire clays will resist up 
to 3,000 degrees. This 4-hour fire rating 
is mandatory in many parts of the coun- 
try. Glass, on the other hand, provides 
little or no fire protection. It shatters 
easily under lateral force, pressure, 
and/or heat. Aluminum, of which a gen- 
erous amount is contemplated in the Air 
Academy, melts at 1,200 degrees. This 
temperature is reached in less than 10 
minutes of the fire-rating test. These 
fire test specifications are established by 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

Now let us come back to the aluminum 
panels recommended for exterior wall 
use on several Air Academy buildings. I 
have a letter written by the Sibbald 
Mason Constructing Co. to the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. The con- 
tractor, discussing the aluminum and 
steel construction of the new Statler 
Hotel in Hartford, Conn., has this to 
say—and I quote— 

I have observed and been informed by the 
architect and the vice president of the Statler 
chain of an existing condition that has 
caused considerable anxiety due to several 
facts as, namely, (1) it is difficult to hold 
caulking in place to stop leakage as vibra- 
tion from wind is severe. (2) Shrinkage in 
aluminum on an 80-foot span is linch. (3) 
Discoloration varies in panels in less than 1 
year. (4) Dirt seems to be more noticeable 
on aluminum panel than on the white Han- 
ley brick used on same building. 


This information hints at the mainte- 
nance problems and costs which the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers would face with the Air 
Academy. It would be interesting to 
have maintenance figures on the United 
Nations building in New York. The 
United Nations building is metal and 
glass. It is said in building circles that 
the building leaks like a sieve and re- 
pairs are constantly in progress. I have 
been told that approximately $360,000 
was spent on repairs little more than a 
year following completion of the United 
Nations building. And, while we are 
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discussing maintenance, let us give a 
thought to the Lever Bros. building. 
This is particularly interesting since the 
architects who designed it are the ones 
who originated this concept of the Air 
Academy. I have been told that the 
Lever building had to have special scaf- 
folding equipment installed on its roof at 
a cost of $250,000. The purpose of this 
equipment was to allow continual wash- 
ing of the building exterior with the 
Lever Bros. products—soap. I am told 
further that the building owners were 
required by insurance costs and the risks 
involved to hire scaffoldmen rather than 
ordinary window washers for the con- 
tinual scrubbing of the glass walls. 

It must be remembered that glass, like 
metal, requires constant cleaning, else it 
quickly takes on a dirty, unpelasant ap- 
pearance. This is not true of brick, 
stone, granite, or any form of masonry. 
Masonry grows more beautiful with age. 
Architects say it would detract from the 
beauty of the Washington Monument to 
clean its stone sides. Recently, the Na- 
tional Press Building here in Washington 
had its first cleaning in 28 years. The 
renovation process, according to the 
newspaper stories, cost less than $10,000. 
So here you have it—$250,000 just to in- 
stall the scaffolding equipment on the 
Lever Bros. building —$10,000 for a once- 
in-28-years cleaning job on the Press 
Building. 

There is still another factor—that of 
cost. It is true that in monumental 
building the question of construction cost 
can be considered secondary. However, 
this should only apply, it seems to me, 
when it has been established that the 
building material in question is the 
finest, most suitable, and the most beau- 
tiful available. Since we have disposed 
of the question of beauty and suitability, 
let us, then, see if there is any argument 
to be made in behalf of these experi- 
mental materials on the basis of cost. 
You may remember an article which ap- 
peared in Life magazine last year in 
which it was alleged that the metal walls 
of a new building at Park Avenue be- 
tween 49th and 50th Streets in New 
York City, were actually built in 1 day. 
Actually, one of the Nation’s top con- 
tractors, John A. Mulligan, established 
that a crew of 20 men spent 5 months 
getting ready for that 1 day of slapping 
metal panels on the building. 

And at least a week before the 1-day 
publicity stunt, all construction trades 
were laid off while special crews set all 
the panels in the proper positions for the 
blitz installation. This 22-story build- 
ing was constructed with two walls of 
metal and two of glazed brick. Mr. Mul- 
ligan states, in a letter addressed to 
President Harry C. Bates, of the Brick- 
layers Union, that all the masonry in the 
building, including labor and materials— 
and the masonry backing for the metal 
panels—cost less than $250,000. The 
metal walls cost more than $1 million. 

In last January’s issue of Architectural 
Form, there was an article on New York’s 
new Socony-Vacuum building, a 42-story 
structure. I will quote but two para- 
graphs from the story. They state: “And 
what about the added cost?” asked Har- 
rison and Horr, the architect and build- 
er. Would not a stainless-steel skin cost 
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half again as much as brick? But the 
steel industry wanted the building, ang 
cost was not going to prevent them from 
getting it. To meet the competition, they 
were willing to write off any price differ. 
ential as the cost of promoting steel. Re. 
sult: New York’s biggest skyscraper in 95 
years will have a stainless steel skin. | 
will cite one other example—the Penp. 
sylvania State Office Building in Pitts. 
burgh’s Golden Triangle. 

Here, aluminum was selected as the 
exterior facing material. There were 
built 12-inch walls, 6 inches of aluni- 
num, and 6 inches of block backup. For 
purposes of comparison, let us take 4 
10-inch cavity wall of brick and tile. 
This would provide a thinner wall and 
create more interior room. Now the 1)- 
inch metal walls of the Pennsylvania 
State office building will pass a 2-hour 
fire test. The 10-inch brick-and-tile 
wall mentioned will pass a 4-hour fire 
test. The square-foot cost of the aluni- 
num wall built in this Golden Triangle 
building was $6,73. ‘This is a square-foot 
cost—in place. The square-foot cost of 
the brick-and-tile wall, using a glazed- 
face brick, is $4.31 in place, a saving of 
$2.42 per square foot. The time con- 
sumed in construction is the same for 
both materials—6 to 12 months—assum- 
ing, of course, that delivery of the metal 
is prompt. 

I mention this because of the amuse- 
ment created in building circles by the 
new Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Build- 
ing in New York. There a wall of glazed 
brick was built between January 238, 
1955, and May 11. The adjacent metal 
walls were started November 12, 1954. 
The last I heard, the date of completion 
was set for some time in June. 

I have singled out these few examples 
to make the point that purely from the 
structural standpoint, these materials 
have not proved themselves. They are 
experimental. This is not to say that all 
metal buildings are bad. Many of them 
may be good. But the overall question 
of worth must be decided many years 
hence. For they have not yet withstood 
the test of time. It is significant that in 
the Roman Coliseum, there are bricks 
and stone standing today in their orig!- 
nal positions. ‘The bricks are 1 inch 
thick and 24 inches long. They are rela- 
tively unwarped and in good condition 
after 2,200 years of exposure. 

Today we see modern applications of 
these materials. In San Francisco, the 
new Equitable Life Insurance Building 
exterior is Vermont marble veneer. The 
Prudential Life Insurance Building, Chi 
cago’s biggest skyscraper, is limestone 
backed by brick. In New York, I am told, 
there is to be built a $20 million office 
building at Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
whose walls will be fashioned of stone. 
Interestingly enough, the investment 
group which is paying for the building 
has switched from metal to masonry 12 
planning this large project. 

I have attempted here to cover some of 
the very important points involved in the 
design and construction of our National 
Air Academy. It is my understandins 
that a conference on the design has 
been set for June 20 at Colorado Springs. 
At that time, I hope, earnest thousht 
will be given to a thorough reconsidera- 
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tion of the plans which have been formu- 
lated thus far. American art and archi- 
tecture moved a great stride forward un- 
der the urging of a capable architect who 
pecame President of the United States. 
let us follow the urging of Thomas Jef- 
ferson—to challenge the world in our 
building as we have challenged the world 
in our Constitution. 









Report on the Great Plains Agricultural 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in view 
of the recent meeting held at Denver, 
Colo., on May 31 to June 2, by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his staff, at 
which the first great step was taken in an 
attempt to control this country’s most 
vital resource, its soil, and to provide a 
plan for a long-range program for the 
Great Plains of the United States, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a report on 
the Great Plains Agricultural Confer- 
ence, held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Denver, Colo., from May 31 to 
June 2. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Report ON GREAT PLAINS AGRICULTURAL CON- 
FERENCE, DENVER, COLO., May 31—JUNE 2, 
955 
The Great Plains of the United States is a 

vast farm and ranch empire whose potential 


for continuous agricultural production de- 
pends on whether land use can be success- 
fully adjusted to the repeated and prolonged 


droughts that are a normal feature of the 
region's climate. 

A major step toward stabilizing the agri- 
culture of this area has now been taken. 


Under the auspices of the Great Plains Agri- 
cultural Council—made up of directors of 
extension, deans of experiment stations, and 
United States Department of Agriculture 
representatives in the 10-State area—work 
has been started to develop a long-range 
agricultural program. Representatives of 
the council met in Denver, Colo., May 31- 
June 2, with a special committee from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This work group submitted to Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson a report entitled, “Guides 
to a Successful Long-Range Program in the 
Great Plains.” On the evening of June 7, 
Secretary Benson met in Denver with the 
governors or their designated representatives 
‘rom the Great Plains States. Eight of the 


governors 


e were in attendance. Secretary 
Ber 


uehgon submitted the guides to a successful 
‘Ohg-range program, and the governors made 
fcommendations from the standpoint of 
conditions in their respective States. 

On June 2, there was a further meeting of 
- work group and representatives of the 
a including the secretary or com- 
oa ee agriculture from several of the 
aimee This group had before it for con- 
made Goer proposals and recommendations 
Ge at local, county, State and regional 
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levels by associations, Federal and State agri- 
cultural agencies, farm organizations and 
other interested groups. 

Out of these proposals and the discussions 
of them have come a set of “guides” that 
are now being reviewed and evaluated by 
State officials, farm organizations, and many 
other groups and individuals. Their sugges- 
tions will aid in rounding out the plans de- 
veloped by the Denver conference. It is con- 
templated that the State and Federal agen- 
cies concerned move vigorously into an ac- 
tion program aimed at achieving a more 
stable agriculture in the Great Plains. 

A substantial part of the Great Plains is 
adapted to crop farming, but there is need 
for more general use of farm-management 
practices that have proven to be essential to 
conserve soil and water resources. There is, 
however, a substantial acreage now in crop 
production that is suited only for grazing. 

Although the details of the program are 
still being worked out, those who took part 
in the Denver conference reached agreement 
on the shape and general direction such a 
long-range program should take. 

First must come an understanding and 
acceptance of responsibility by individuals 
on the land, groups, and governmental 
bodies concerned. Primary responsibility for 
the kind of land use that will stabilize Great 
Plains agriculture rests on the landowner 
and operator himself. 

County, State, and Federal Government 
must also carry part of the load. Local 
government, including special-purpose units 
such as soil-conservation districts, will be 
responsible for such matters as carrying out 
provisions of land classification, for applica- 
tion of tax procedures that permit and en- 
courage good land use, and for any land use 
ordinances which may be considered. 

State governments have the opportunity 
and obligation of providing suitable enabling 
acts covering zoning and land-use ordi- 
nances. ‘They need to provide funds for re- 
search, educatiqn, and action programs, and 
to relate tax procedures to land use. They 
must enact and administer laws controlling 
use of surface and underground water and 
should encourage sound water resource de- 
velopment. 

The Federal Government’s responsibility 
lies in the redirection of certain programs 
so as to eliminate any provisions in conflict 
with long-range land use requirements in 
the region, and to derive from them appro- 
priate incentive and assistance in obtaining 
the kind of land use adjustments needed. 
Coordination and guidance of improved edu- 
cation, credit, technical, cost-sharing and 
similar program aids are also responsibili- 
ties the Federal Government should assume. 

But to get started on a practical program 
of land use adjustments, the first question 
that arises is: “How must this particular 
piece of land be used so that it will best 
withstand the ravages of drought and wind; 
and produce the most over the long pull?” 

The conference agreed that was the funda- 
mental question and the answer to it de- 
pends on a locally acceptable and technically 
sound system of land classification. To 
achieve this the conference has proposed 
that the Department of Agriculture move 
immediately to complete its soil survey and 
subsequent land capability classification on 
the critical areas of the plains. Local groups 
of farmers and ranchers who need some sort 
of classification immediately will be urged 
to develop an interim system using the best 
judgment and information available locally. 

Current agricultural programs adminis- 
tered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture were scrutinized carefully. It 
was recommended that on-site technical as- 
sistance in soil and water conservation be 
accelerated in this problem area. Similarly, 
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acceleration of the cost sharing program in 
conservation was urged, especially in behalf 
of those practices that tend to bring about 
desired land use adjustment. The confer- 
ence proposed exploration of the need for 
new legislation to permit forward commit- 
ments in cost sharing, and to enable this and 
others of the economic programs of the De- 
partment to become more flexible and more 
closely geared to proper use of land. 

Emphasizing the important role of private 
and cooperative lenders, the conference rec- 
ommended that credit programs, public and 
private, be directed more specifically toward 
improved land use. More intermediate and 
long-term credit was seen as a need to enable 
farmers to enlarge or adapt farm units to 
better cope with the climatic hazards of the 
region. 

Crop insurance should be developed and 
strengthened, the conference recommended, 
but should not be offered on land unsuited 
for long-time production of the insured crop. 

As yet unresolved but holding promise of 
aid in this program are questions relating 
to crop-acreage allotments and price support 
and their effect on current as well as future 
land use. 

Similarly, the conference outlined for con- 
sideration a variety of proposals as to mecha- 
nisms that might become necessary to obtain 
land-use adjustments in the more severe 
problem areas. These included State or Fed- 
eral Government versions of lease, purchase, 
or similar devices to regulate the use of the 
most critical lands. 

The conference explored dozens of subjects 
in which additional research is required, but 
agreed, first of all, to inventory. and sum- 
marize research results already available that 
might bear on this problem. 

In general, research efforts need to be di- 
rected toward better protection and produc- 
tion on lands suited for continuous crop pro- 
duction and toward improvements in revege- 
tation and grassland management on those 
lands unsuited for arable farming. Special 
studies on climate will be sought as a means 
of further clarifying the weather risk. 

A stepped-up level of education is one key 
to the successful application of a long-range 
program. Not only must detailed informa- 
tion on research results and farming methods 
be channeled to farmers and ranchers; there 
is the further job of stimulating effective 
cooperation of people in the towns and cities 
of the region. 

Within these proposals, the conference 
agreed, lie the essentials of a program that 
will reduce or minimize the human hard- 
ships, the economic waste, and the soil dam- 
age that are so prevalent in the Great Plains. 
Success of such a program will depend on 
the determination with which the correct 
combination of these ingredients is put to 
work on the land. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The action program that is being further 
developed for the Great Plains will help 
achieve more dependable prosperity for the 
citizens and help build a stronger America. 

The farm products from this vast produc- 
tive agricultural empire helped win two 
World Wars. It can continue to be a great 
reservoir of productive strength if wisely 
managed to conserve and increase its pro- 
ductive capacity. 

These great potentials can be fully realized 
by putting into effect the practices and 
procedures that will more completely control 
the effects of the weather hazards. Drought, 
floods, and other disasters cannot be pre- 
vented, but the damaging effects can be 
greatly reduced. The remedies and proce- 
dures must be agreed upon. There must 
then be complete teamwork in moving for- 
ward toward more prosperous farming and 
ranching and for the total economy. 
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Enlightenment About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the manner in which taxes so 
rapidly increase is very well discussed in 
an editorial which appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Press on Sunday, June 12. The 
editorial is entitled “Enlightenment 
About Taxes,” and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ENLIGHTENMENT ABOUT TAXES 

Governor Leader is engaged on a mission 
of trying, in his own words, “to enlighten 
the people” about the vicious and tricky 
wage and income tax he proposes for Penn- 
sylvania. 

The way this educational venture is turn- 
ing out, it appears that Governor Leader 
may be the one who receives most of the 
enlightenment. The people already seem to 
know a great deal about taxes. 

For instance: One of the selling points in 
Mr. Leader’s enlightening talks is the con- 
stantly reiterated statement that the pro- 
posed State wage tax of 1 percent is just a 
fraction of what the same wage earner pays 
under the Federal income tax. 

That is true, as far as it goes. But what 
Mr. Leader forgets is that the Federal income 
tax started out, in its infancy, at just a 
fraction of its present huge bite. 

Back in 1913—that was 5 years before Gov- 
ernor Leader was born—the lowest bracket 
of the new Federal income taxpayers got 
nicked for the small rate of one-half of 1 
percent. And the average wage earner paid 
no tax at all. 

Any taxpayer has only to look over his 
1954 income-tax return, or the list of item- 
ized deductions from his pay check, to de- 
termine how marvelously the Federal income 
tax has grown. The lowest bracket of tax- 
payers now pays 20 percent. And the aver- 
age wage earner not only is in that bracket; 
he’s the best customer Uncle Sam has. 

What's to prevent the State from starting 
out at 1 percent and going up, up, and up, 
the way the Federal Government did? Not 
a thing. The State constitution prohibits a 
graduated income tax, but it doesn’t put any 
limit on the rate of a flat tax. 

This isn’t Just an idle or theoretical objec- 
taxes to finance increased costs and in- 
government has had to collect more and more 
taxes, to finance increased costs and in- 
creased services. Every 2 years the pinch 
comes and we get a flock of new taxes. 

Four years ago, the legislature beat down 
a determined drive to saddle us with a flat 
income tax. We got a batch of minor taxes 
instead. Two years ago, the bill was upped 
again and we got a sales tax. 

Now Mr. Leader has presented a hugely 
increased State budget for the next 2 years, 
and he wants his pet wage and income tax 
to finance it. If by any mischance he should 
get away with this plan the consequences 
could be vast. 

For the next biennial budget comes up 2 
years hence, in 1957. Then, as now, more 
money will be needed for schools, teachers’ 
salaries, health, welfare, political payrolls, 
and for increased expenses. 

If we have a 1-percent wage tax on the 
books at that time, as Mr. Leader hopes, the 
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legislature’s job in raising new funds will be 
easy. Just up the wage tax to 114 percent, to 
2 percent, to whatever percentage it takes to 
fill out the budget. 

And beyond 1957, there’s 1959 and 1961. 
The pattern of taxation we set this year can 
détermine a State tax pattern for the rest of 
our lives. And if it’s a wage tax—look out. 
What started out to be “just a fraction” of 
the Federal income tax can turn out to be 
another huge bite out of the vanishing pay- 
check. 


Statement by George J. Burger on the 
Nomination of William C. Kern To Be a 
Member of the Federal Trade Commis- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 16, 1955, Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, ap- 
peared and testified before the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, on the nomination of William C. 
Kern to be a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Burger’s statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., BEFORE THE 
SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 16, 1955 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National 
Federation of Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
Our national headquarters are located in 
Burlingame, Calif. We also maintain divi- 
sion offices at New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, no officer or group of 
officers is permitted to speak for the Federa- 
tion prior to the direct nationwide vote of 
our entire membership. I make this state- 
ment so that I will qualify under the man- 
date of our nationwide membership. 

In repeated national polls of our entire 
membership the executive officers have been 
instructed to use every power within our 
means for an all-out vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. Our pousition was 
ably stated on this subject matter time and 
again before congressional committees and 
before the platform committees of both the 
Republican and Democratic National Con- 
ventions in Philadelphia in 1948 and in 
Chicago in 1952. 

We hold to the premise that vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws can only 
come through those agencies entrusted by 
the Congress with the enforcement of these 
major laws. We further know from actual 
experience in the business world that it 
doesn’t make much difference what experi- 
ence one has in his own individual busi- 
ness, whether at the production or distri- 
bution level, or how ably financed the inde- 
pendent businessman is—if there is no equal 
and fair competition, keeping within the 
framework of the laws both State and Nation, 
that the independent businessman will go 
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down to defeat. In other words, a cop. 
sistent, vigorous enforcement of these ant. 
trust laws will, in our opinion, be the only 
major item which will keep small business 
in our overall economy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on April 26, 1955, mr. 
Joseph E. Sheehy, Director, Bureau of Litj. 
gation, Federal Trade Commission, told 
Subcommittee of the House Small Business 
Committee that the FTC had made a sweep. 
ing probe of the rubber big three, presuma. 
bly since 1947. In part, his testimony dis. 
closed tire makers pay oil marketeers over. 
ride “in consideration of cooperation ang 
assistance in making sale of TBA (tire, bat. 
teries, and accessories) products to contract 
and leased stations. The override varies from 
5 percent to 10 percent, depending on the 
product and customer classification. In an 
18-month period combined sales of two tire 
manufacturers to filling stations of a single 
oil company were more than $56 million and 
the combined override paid was in excess of 
$5 million. 

If the cease and desist order against the 
United States Rubber Co., et al., issued by 
the FTC in 1939 had been vigorously en- 
forced there never would have been a repeti- 
tion of the conditions on which Mr. Sheehy 
of FTC recently testified before the House 
Small Business Committee. 

Is it any wonder that in a staff report to 
the House Small Business Committee, “'U. §, 
Versus Concentration and Monopoly” pur- 
suant to House Resolution 64, 79th Congress, 
they said: “The FTC, when questioned by 
the staff about their not making compliance 
checks, replied verbally that they do not 
have the staff to devote to this function, 
In other words, they have such a large back- 
log of cases that they have to spend all their 
time ‘swatting new flies’ and do not have 
time to find out whether they have effectively 
disposed of the old onres.” 

We in the federation have been consist- 
ently demanding of the FTC over the years 
an explanation of what is taking place, and 
up to this moment we are still in the dark. 

The more serious aspect in the situation 
we quote above is that other factors in that 
industry or other industries must have come 
to the conclusion that no all-out action 
would be taken by the FTC to police its 
action, and consequently they have come 
to the conclusion nothing would be done to 
enforce the laws and have instituted prac- 
tices‘all tending to eliminate or destroy small 
business of this Nation, both at the produc- 
tion and distribution level. 

The members of your committee well know 
that the two agencies of the Government 
empowered by the Congress to enforce these 
laws are the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. We must look to these two 
agencies to bring about the needed protec- 
tion for the people we represent, small busl- 
ness of this Nation. 

In recent years small business looked to 
the constructive action of the Federal Trade 
Commission, through the Robinson-Patman 
Act, to bring adequate protection and relief 
for small business of this Nation through 
the vigorous enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. We are of the opinion that if 
there had been vigorous and consistent en- 
forcement of the Robinson-Patman Act by 
the Federal Trade Commission from the !n- 
ception of the act there would have been less 
need for constant appeals being made by 
small business to their Members of the Con- 
gress, or through the Small Business Col- 
mittees for the necessary help to protect 
their businesses. 

We in small business are concerned and 
alarmed at the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission for many years as it is our be- 
lief that agency should place more emphasis 
on vigorous enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and less emphasis on the study 
procedure as carried out by the FTC. 
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1 think in justice to the committee we 
should be expected to qualify this statement, 
and here's @ good example of what we are 
i to: 
Pane” esord will show that the Federal 
mrade Commission, in & report prepared for 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee in 1939 stated: 
“The Federal Trade Commission, in a re- 
prepared for the Temporary National 


a emais Committee, stated that ‘investi- 
gations and complaints brought by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have gone a long way 
toward eliminating the practice of tire com- 
panies of granting overriding commissions 
to the oil companies for permission to sell 
their stations tires and tubes, dealers feel 
that the major oil producers must still be 


receiving a quid pro quo for their efforts to 
induce their stations to handle only accept- 
able lines.’” 

Mr. Chairman, we are appearing here to- 
day neither for nor against the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Kern. It is our 
frm belief that no appointments should 
be made to the Federal Trade Commission 
at this time until the committee satisfies 
itself without a question of doubt that the 
FTC is enforcing the laws entrusted to it 
as so Willed by the Congress of these United 
States. 

In our opinion, from experience with the 
Commission for the past decade or more, we 
believe there has been no vigorous enforce- 
ment of the laws entrusted to the Com- 
mission, and particularly as it applied to 
what we term the “magna carta” of small 
business—the Robinson-Patman Act. 

But to what appears to be the delaying 
action of the Federal Trade Commission to 
bring about long overdue protection to effi- 
cient independent business of this Nation, 
we urge your committee to take under im- 
mediate consideration a thorough investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Commission in 
its administration of the laws entrusted to it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in making this request we believe we 
are not alone in finding serious fault with 
the operation of the FTC as it is to be noted 
within the past few days the druggists, 
grocers, members of the automotive trade, 
etc, have also come to the same conclusion 
as noted in releases appearing in the Na- 
tion's press. 

Without vigorous and consistent enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws through all anti- 
trust agencies of the Government there can 
be no future for independent business of 
this Nation, 

We urge, in behalf of small business of 
this Nation, immediate consideration by your 
committee for a complete investigation of 
the overall actions of the FTC before any 


further appointments are made to that 
agency, 





“Pay-as-You-See” Television Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


: OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
auimous consent to have printed in 
by gebendix of the Recorp an article 
na oe P. Gossett, entitled “Search 
q rao ality,” published in the Gooding 
i 10) Leader of June 9, 1955, concern- 
discn Pay-as-you-see” television, and 
ioe rg the controversy with refer- 
eed that subject, which is before the 

eral Communications Commission. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“SEARCH FOR REALITY” 
(By James P. Gossett) 


The hottest thing to be dropped into the 
lap of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in many a long year is the present bit- 
ter fight between those who want to or- 
ganize a system of “pay-as-you-see” tele- 
vision and those who want to keep “free” 
television—that is, TV as it now is. As you 
know, TV as we have it at present is yours 
for the simple turning of the proper knob 
on your set. It is an advertising medium 
just like radio and the programs are paid 
for by the advertisers who sponsor each pro- 
gram. 

The “pay-as-you-see” faction is composed 
largely of Zenith Radio Corp., Skiatron Elec- 
tronics and Television Corp., and Paramount 
Pictures. These people would attach a 
“telemeter’’ to everybody’s TV receiving set 
which would “scramble” the image on the 
picture tube into a sort of unassembled jig- 
saw puzzle. Anyone wishing to watch a pro- 
gram would insert a coin into the telemeter, 
causing the picture to immediately become 
“unscrambled” and permitting the program 
to be enjoyed. 

Millions of words have been written for 
each side of the argument and as of now it 
seems that those favoring the new ‘“‘pay-as- 
you-see” idea are in the majority. However, 
the “free TVers” contend that this majority 
is just a reflection of a vast program on the 
part of the new-idea boys to create an il- 
lusion of support for telemetering by having 
everyone connected with their huge distribu- 
tion systems write to Washington in support 
of their plan. 

That could all too easily be true, for if you 
look at the unbelievably enormous profit po- 
tential, you will see that the incentive is 
there for them to spend practically unlimited 
amounts of money and effort to gain support 
for their scheme. See here: about 34 mil- 
lion families have bought TV sets. Let us 
assume that half of those families want to 
watch any given popular program—say Ed 
Sullivan’s Toast of the Town. We don’t know 
exactly what the price will be; it has been 
estimated at frém 25 cents to $1. Suppose 
we take a half-dollar as a pretty reasonable 
guess at the amount you will have to put 
into the telemeter to unscramble Toast of 
the Town. 

The simplest sort of arithmetic will show 
that if half of the 34 million families who 
own TV sets put in 50 cents to see that pro- 
gram, the telemeters are going to take in 
$814 million for 30 minutes’ entertainment. 
That is making money pretty fast—to be 
exact, at the rate of about $353,000 a minute. 
And if on some special occasion all of the 
TV sets were unscrambled for a program at a 
cost of a dollar each, the telemeters would be 
taking in money at the incredible rate of a 
million dollars a minute. 


The sticker there is that John Q. Public— 
you—is the one who is shelling out the cash. 
About three-quarters of the people who own 
TV sets are people with an average annual 
income of $5,000 or less. A big part of them 
bought their sets on the installment plan 
and all of them bought them with the idea 
that once the sets were paid for they would 
enjoy free entertainment from then on, with 
only the cost of maintenace and repair to 
worry about. They figure that it would be 
just like it always has been; just like radio, 
free for the tuning in. 

Now the next thing is who is going to pay 
for the telemeter they will attach to your 
set? You will, of course, and its estimated 
to cost you anywhere from $75 to $100. If 
you bought one of the more reasonably priced 
sets costing around $200 or less, the telemeter 
is going to add 50 percent or more to the cost 
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of your set, and, once it is installed, you are 
going to pay for everything you see over it. 
At least the air has been free in this country 
to date but it looks like the end of even that 
with pay-as-you-see TV (or toll TV, as some 
call it). And if this business is permitted, I 
can see no logical reason why they will not be 
allowed some means of blocking out your 
radio so that you will have to shove in a 
quarter or a dime to hear a newscast. 

The amounts of money to be made at the 
expense of the families owning TV sets is 
fantastic. The figures we gave you in the 
“million dollars a minute” paragraph back 
aways is just the beginning. The TV indus- 
try has its best years ahead as far as sales are 
concerned and the population of this coun- 
try is increasing by several million each year. 
Once the toll TV systems have a death grip 
on telecasting for pay, the staggering sums 
they will be milking out of American homes 
will make the richest of the Texas oil barons 
look like panhandlers. 

I believe that this “exploitation” will 
eventually give as big an impetus to socialism 
in this country as anything that has ever 
happened. Certainly it will place as valid an 
argument in the hands of those who want to 
nationalize our industry as they have ever 
had. The resentment of people who are 
watching the very air about them pre-empted 
to make billions for a few will take some sort 
of concrete form, and the socialist elements 
will be unsparing in their efforts to shape 
that form to their own ends. 

It cannot be denied that some TV pro- 
grams on the air today are mediocre. How- 
ever, those programs are costing the viewer 
nothing, and if he doesn’t like what he is 
watching he can just switch it Off and not 
be out anything. Once a dollar has been 
put into the telemeter on the toll system 
it doesn’t make any difference whether the 
viewer likes the program or not. He can 
still cut it off its true, but: he is in the hole 
to the tune of the amount he put in the 
meter. 

Competition among sponsors make certain 
that the best programs will be televised for 
you under the present free system. The big 
sponsors will pay the price to try and reach 
you with the best available. It would be 
against their own interests to beam enter- 
tainment at you that would be promptly 
turned off. 

Once that meter is stuck onto your receiver 
(at about $100 per each) you will pay for 
what they send you or do without. You will 
either pay for what they telecast or your 
two to five hundred dollar investment in a 
Tv set (plus the $100 meter) has simply 
gone up the flue. 

No one knows for sure to what extent the 
support of the proposed toll system is syn- 
thetic—organized by those who stand to 
make billions out of it. But one thing is 
sure, the things we have written here should 
be carefully considered before the American 
people relinquish control of our freeways 
through the air to any kind of cartel. Those 
millions of us who live beyond the big cities 
usually have only one channel that comes 
in clearly. Once the toll is slapped on that 
channel we either pay or we don’t look—and 
we pay for whatever they choose to sling at 
us. 





Shipbuilding on the West Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
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me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a very important and significant 
communication received by me as a 
member of the California congressional 
delegation, dated June 17, 1955, from 
the Governor’s Committee for Ship Con- 
struction and Repair, said committee 
having been designated by Hon. Good- 
win J. Knight, Governor of my native 
State of California. Also note copy of 
letter said committee has sent to me 
calling my attention to the fact that the 
same communication has been mailed to 
over 300 chambers of commerce in il 
Western States. 

I desire to state, Mr. Speaker, that 
several weeks ago when the distinguished 
Secretary of the United States Navy ap- 
peared as a witness before the Armed 
Services Committee, of which I am a 
member, I asked him substantially the 
following question, to wit, ‘““Why does the 
Navy not make allowance for the differ- 
ential in favor of shipbuilding on the 
West Coast and construct one of the car- 
riers and more United States Navy ships 
there on the West Coast?” In answer to 
that question, which I am sure was per- 
tinent and proper, the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy said that he was 
looking into it. 

Mr. Speaker, as the text of the en- 
closed letter dated June 17 clearly and 
distinctly, although briefly, sets forth 
some of the position of the Western 
States in the matter, I desire to again 
state that to me it is clear as crystal 
that the best interests of our national 
defense demand that the United States 
Navy get busy forthwith and see to it 
that a Forrestal-type carrier be com- 
menced and constructed on the West 
Coast and that also other Navy ships 
be there constructed and that there be a 
consistent continuing reasonable pro- 
gram adopted and carried through on 
that basis. 

GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE FOR 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 17, 1955. 
Hon. CLypE DoyYLe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DorLe: Attached is copy of a 
communication which has been mailed to 
over 300 chambers of commerce in the il 
Western States, enlisting their aid in the 
program which we feel is so vital to our 
Nation. 

The strength of the representation of these 
11 Western States in Washington will, no 
doubt, be beneficial in bringing the construc- 
tion of the fifth Forrestal-type carrier to the 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard. 

We urge you to use your good influence to 
this end. 

Respectfully, 
Louis Ers-HokIn, 
Chairman, 


GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE FOR 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 17, 1955. 

FELLOW WESTERNERS: As you are of course 
well aware, the United States Navy is about 
to build a fifth Forrestal-type carrier. 

We in California, right on the Pacific, and 
perhaps because of that more keenly realiz- 
ing the need for large carriers to operate 
strategically against our potential and well- 
organized enemies, are convinced that the 
next carrier should be constructed at the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard. 

Most authorities agree that these large- 
type carriers are a most effective means both 
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in preventing attack and in carrying on an 
offensive. The last war proved the carrier to 
be absolutely necessary. 

The prevailing opinion is that any war in 
the near future would be fought mainly in 
the Pacific, and in the interest of national 
safety and defense it is essential for the west 
coast to have the know-how and skilled men 
for overhauling and for rebuilding this type 
of craft. 

Two eastern yards have for years been 
equipped to build and reconstruct the For- 
restal type of carrier; and it is unthinkable 
that the principal area of any future war 
should not be equally equipped and ready 
with men, material, and executive know-how. 

Such carriers, as you undoubtedly know, 
are too large to go through the Panama 
Canal; and no such vessel, damaged or sound, 
should have to make the long trip around 
Cape Horn. In any actual war the delay and 
the exposure could be disastrous. 

Those opposed to building a large carrier 
on the west coast claim that the cost would 
be slightly higher. Any slight extra cost 
would be negligible compared with the bene- 
fit to the Nation’s greater security. 

As a matter of fact, however, the cost 
probably would not exceed eastern construc- 
tion costs. We know that in the case of a 
smaller type carrier—the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, now being reconverted at the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, and 80 percent 
comrplete—over 100,000 man-days of cost 
have already been saved, in comparison with 
similar jobs at other yards. (Incidentally, 
the vessel will be completed by the scheduled 
date.) 

The San Francisco Naval Shipyard is fully 
equipped and capable of building a carrier 
of this type. The accompanying list shows 
the dimensions. 

We should like to enlist your support in 
getting the fifth Forrestal-type carrier built 
in San Francisco. Apart from national se- 
curity, it will benefit the economy of all our 
Western States. The carrier will cost ap- 
proximately $250 million, and every cent of 
it would benefit western labor and industry. 
The 4 carriers now under construction in 2 
east coast yards are putting an extra $1 
billion in circulation in the East. We be- 
lieve that the West should share in this 
ship construction to maintain the knowl- 
edge and skills which would be so vitally 
necessary in an emergency. 

The money spent on this project would 
reach practically every type of business in 
all the Western States—trucking, timber, 
manufacturing, mining, steel, hotels, resorts, 
farmers, newspapers, airlines, and so on. 
In fact, the entire western economy would 
benefit, directly or indirectly. Previous ex- 
perience and records prove that all major 
construction in the San Francisco Bay area 
was shared, in one way or another, by the 
citizens of all the States west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Our California Senators and Congressmen 
are alive to the vital imrportance, both to the 
Nation and the Western States, of super- 
carrier construction on the west coast. We 
urge you to give strong and immediate sup- 
port to this program. Specifically, we sug- 
gest that you communicate with your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, your State legisla- 
tors, and civic organizations and individuals 
who can help effectively. 

We are sending copies of this letter to 
your representatives in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis Ers-HOKIN, 
Chairman, 





GOVERNOR’s COMMITTEE FOR SHIP CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAR 

The following, while not a complete pic- 
ture gives some important information about 
construction of the first carrier of the Forres- 
tal type: 

Over 2,000 railway cars of material were 
used in constructing the first carrier of the 
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Forrestal type. In addition, many tryq 
loads of materials were handled. — 

Known material used, much of which can 
be supplied right here in the West, include. 
52,500 tons of structural steel, 2 Million 
pounds of weld metal, 2 million rivets 189 
miles of piping, 290 miles of electrica) wirir . 

Five thousand five hundred men were em. 
ployed during the building. 

Newport News Dry Dock (in Virginia) had 
to enlarge its accommodations to handle the 
carrier. San Francisco Naval Shipyara’s 
largest drydock is: 1,092 feet long: carrier is 
1,036 feet; 170 feet wide, carrier is 132 fee; 


to flight deck. 7 





Results of 1955 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, I mailed an opinion question. 
naire to the Democrat and Republican 
voters in the 25th Congressional District, 
My purpose was to obtain the views of 
my constituents on some of the impor- 
tant issues facing our country. One 
questionnaire was mailed to each home 
in the district. 

Following the procedure I established 
in previous years, I invited my constit 
ents to write additional comments on 
the questionnaire form. The response 
to this invitation has been overwhelm- 
ing—so overwhelming, in fact, that it is 
impossible to send individual replies to 
those who answered the questionnaire, 
To date, more than 27,000 answers have 
been received. This is a greater interest 
than has ever been shown before by the 
voters of the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict. I am extremely pleased at this 
interest in representative government 
because it is only through knowledge of 
what the people want that we as elected 
representatives can adequately follow 
their wishes. 

Of particular significance was question 
No. 9, in which I asked for advice con- 
cerning President Eisenhower's legisla 
tive program. The fact that 84.1 per- 
cent advocated support is indicative of 
the high esteem in which our President 
is held. It is also indicative of the cont 
dence which has been restored in te 
highest office of the land. 

The following is the compilation ¢ 
answers: 

1, Should the United States use atomic 
weapons against the Chinese Communists” 
they attack Formosa? 
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Yes, 62.6 percent nd, 
25.2 percent; no opinion, 12.2 percent. — 

2. Should the United States continue 
membership in the United Nations Yee 
80.6 percent; no, 14.4 percent, no opinion, 
5 percent. 

3. Should every male Americar. be rt quired 
to serve in the Armed Forces under 4 pe 
versal military training program? Yes, a 
percent; no, 20.4 percent; no opinion, ° 
percent. 

4. Do you favor medical treatment at seh 
payers’ expense for veterans whose oo 
or injuries are not caused by military a 
ice? Yes, 20.3 percent; no, 76.9 percent, ® 
opinion, 2.8 percent. 
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5, Do you favor legislation to prevent a 
person from losing his job if he refuses to 
join @ labor union? Yes, 72.1 percent; no, 
945 percent; no opinion, 3.4 percent. 
“"g. Should the postage rates on letters be 
increased from 3 cents to 4 cents in order to 
reduce the postal deficit? Yes, 64.6 percent; 
no, 28.5 percent, no opinion, 6.9 percent. 


7, Do you favor a pay increase for Federal 
employees? Yes, 58 percent; no, 20.9 per- 
cent; no opinion, 21.1 percent. 

g. Which should be admitted as States? 
Hawaii, 12.5 percent; Alaska, 5.8 percent; 
poth, 70 percent; neither, 11.7 percent. 

9. In general, what should I, as your 
elected Representative, do about President 
Fisenhower's legislative program? Support 
it, 84.1 percent; oppose it, 4.6 percent; no 


opinion 11.3 percent. 





District of Columbia Bar Association 
Deserves the Nation’s Thanks and Ap- 


preciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. . 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia did honor to its own 
best traditions and served the country 
well when it created last January a spe- 
cial committee to provide legal counsel 
in security cases for Federal employees 
unable to obtain counsel of their own 
choice or to pay for legal aid. A recent 
report on the work of this special com- 
mittee shows that in the succeeding 5 
months it obtained clearances for em- 
ployees in 13 of 22 cases which were set 
for hearings; and 9 cases are still to be 
decided. 

This perfect record to date is a tribute 
to the care and conscientiousness with 
which the members of the special com- 
mittee handled the cases assigned to 
them. As the Washington Post and 
Times Herald says editorially this morn- 
ing, “They deserve the thanks of the 
country as well as of their individual 
clients for their promotion of justice— 
and the more so since these are non- 
Tfemunerative cases. But the record is 
also in part a commentary on the sloppi- 
hess and emptiness of security charges. 
Most of these cases should never have 
arisen; most of the security risk charges 
should never have been made.” 

I introduced on January 20, 1955, 
House Joint Resolution 154, a com- 
panion measure to the resolution offered 
nthe Senate by Senator HuBpert Hum- 
PREY and Senator JOHN STENNIS. This 
Tesolution has just been favorably re- 
— to the Senate for its considera- 

There are increasing signs of doubt 
bout the abrogation of the Bill of 


— by the Federal Government 
— effectively deprives millions of 
ric 


an citizens of the ancient protec- 
— of our Constitution. Hired in- 

mers and offically encouraged poison- 
Pen letterwriters which have been the 
“sumarks of the totalitarian regimes of 
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Hiter, Mussolini, and Stalin have no 
place in American life. Despite the re- 
luctance of the present Administration 
to face up to the problem it must pre- 
pare for careful reform of the present 
un-American activities or be prepared to 
face the consequences. 

I am proud to include here the edi- 
torial tribute to the Bar Asosciation of 
the District of Columbia for a task 
magnificently conceived and executed. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 20, 1955] 


TAKING “Risks” 


The Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia did honor to its own best traditions 
when it created a special committee last Jan- 
uary to provide legal counsel in security cases 
for Government employees unable to obtain 
counsel of their own choice or to pay for 
regular legal aid. In the succeeding 5 
months it obtained clearances for employees 
in 13 of 22 cases which were set for hearings; 
9 cases are still to be decided. It appears, 
therefore, that the volunteer attorneys have 
thus far scored a perfect record. 

The record is a tribute in part, of course, 
to the care and conscientiousness with which 
the committee members handled the cases 
assigned to them. They deserve the thanks 
of the country as well as of their individual 
clients for their promotion of justice—and 
the more so since these are nonremunerative 
cases. But the record is also in part a com- 
mentary on the sloppiness and emptiness of 
security charges. Most of these cases should 
never have arisen; most of the security risk 
charges should never have been made. 

The report of the committee chairman, 
former Assistant Attorney General James M. 
McInerney, discloses how little the law has 
been able to do toward the elimination of 
injustice in the security program. After re- 
marking that when it was first established, 
the committee was virtually inundated with 
inquiries, he said: 

“A large number of these employees could 
not be helped because they had already for- 
feited their rights by submitting their resig- 
nations upon request, during or after a secu- 
rity investigation. Others had attempted to 
represent themselves without counsel and 
had been unsuccessful.” 

What a travesty this makes of the Civil 
Service Commission’s security risk figures. 
We hope that the bar association’s experience 
in dealing with this sample of security risk 
cases will lead it to champion the speedy re- 
vision of a program which in its present form 
too often serves the interests neither of secu- 
rity nor of justice. 





Baiting: Ducks and Civil Servants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, June 17, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER] defended the De- 
partment of the Interior against what 
he called attacks “inspired by political 
motives and designed to impair public 
confidence in its activities.” 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that public 
confidence in the Interior Department 
has been rudely shaken long before I 
chose to level my attack on Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay. If it is 
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politics to protest what is happening to 
our conservation programs then I plead 
guilty. I consider it the proper function 
of a Democratic Congressman to keep a 
watchful eye on a Republican adminis- 
tration which seems bent on giving away 
our natural resources. 


CONSERVATIONISTS HOPPING MAD 


Conservationists prefer to spend their 
time in the out of doors. But the dete- 
rioration of this country’s conservation 
standards has brought many of them 
hopping mad into congressional offices 
to save what is left of our timberland, 
our wildlife, our soil, our water, and our 
other natural resources. 

Here is what Spencer Smith, secretary 
of the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources, has to say on the administra- 
tion’s performance in the field of con- 
servation: 

JUNE 18, 1955. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REvss: I noted with 
more than passing interest that Congress- 
man MILLER cautioned conservationists to 
disassociate themselves from the critics of 
the administration. If not explicitly stated, 
Congressman MILLER certainly implies that 
you are leading us down the garden path 
and that we should beware. Though we are 
grateful for the solicitude of the Congress- 
man, we are saddened by the thought that 
he apparently is oblivious of, or agrees with, 
the record this administration is making in 
the field of conservation. I hasten to add 
that conservationists are not oriented.in any 
politically partisan fashion to the problems 
to which many of us are urging the Nation's 
attention. 

NO POLITICAL INTRIGUE 


Many of us feel our criticism is germane 
and warranted on the record that has been 
made and on the policies proclaimed by the 
administration. No political spokesman af- 
fected any intrigue to cause conservationists 
to oppose what has been called the Nation's 
biggest boondoggle and the unwarranted in- 
vasion of Echo Park. No duress was mani- 
fest in the overwhelming number of con- 
servationists that opposed the grazing or 
multipurpose bill that sought to seriously 
handicap the proper management of the 
national forests. No political soothsayer 
mesmerized conservationists in supporting 
budgets well in excess of that requested by 
administration leaders for needed conserva- 
tion. Unfortunately, this list could be con- 
siderably extended. 

It is this record that has occasioned the 
criticism by conservationists. Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, renowned conservationist, 
and the first director of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, said, in a talk 
before the Citizens Planning Conference on 
Parks and Open Spaces for the American 
People in Washington on May 24: “There 
has, however, been a growing doubt in the 
minds of many conservationists as to whether 
the welfare of the resource is now being 
given sufficient consideration by those re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

“Former Undersecretary of Interior Ralph 
Tudor, following his resignation, stated in 
an article in the Saturday Evening Post that 
the waterfowl administration had been set 
up to please the California duck hunters, 
and a review of the record provides some 
evidence to support this statement. 

“Mr. Harold Titus, editor of the Field and 
Stream magazine, noted in the May issue 
that the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service was hardly exemplary in its manage- 
ment of wildlife resources. Titus stated 
that never before in his years of contact 
with this Federal agency did he find such a 
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disturbing lack of prompt and decisive re- 
sponse to his questions. 
CANNOT BE BRUSHED ASIDE 


“These men are hardly wide-eyed political 
partisans nor are they convenient and will- 
ing tools for those, who may view these prob- 
lems solely from partisan vantage points. 
They cannot be brushed aside as unimpor- 
tant nor can they be answered by a series of 
non sequiturs: showing that many culprits 
have been caught in violation of conserva- 
tion laws. Simply laying hands upon many 
violators does nothing to overcome other 
problems, which through administrative in- 
terpretation may be as great or greater than 
those they are so vigorously prosecuting. 

Conservationists the country over are 
watching the management of the Nation’s 
resources. They represent a variety of shades 
and differences of political faiths but their 
common interest is in the proper manage- 
ment of these resources and when, in their 
considered judgment, a serious lack of re- 
sponsibility is evident in this management 
they will insist that those responsible face 
up to this lack—be he Republican or Demo- 
crat. 


Here is what Mr. I. T. Quinn, executive 
director of the Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, has to say in 
his letter to me of June 9, 1955: 


I want to express my appreciation for the 
speech which you delivered on the floor 
of the House on June 8. 


WAITING FOR STATES 


At the meeting in March of the Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference in Montreal after 
Mr. John L. Farley, the present Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior, had closed 
his address, I asked him from the floor if 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice had any policy with reference to bait- 
ing waterfowl. His reply was “We do not 
have—we are waiting to see what the States 
are going to do.” 


Here is what Mrs. C. N. Edge, chair- 
man of the Emergency Conservation 
Committee, 767 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, says in her letter to me of 
June 13, 1955: 


Many thanks for the speech of June 8 
on the waterfowl situation. You doubtless 
remember that this committee, in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Hornaday, put an end to the 
baiting of waterfowl. Mr. Irving Brant’s 
pamphlets on this subject are the historic 
record of that fight. 

I am greatly impressed with the numbers 
and spirit of the conservationists who are 
aroused against the anti conservation phi- 
losophy of the present administration. 


Here is what Les Woerpel, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs, says in a letter 
to me of June 10, 1955: 

We think you did a splendid job on a 
mess that needs to be brought out into the 
light so that it can dry out and lose some 
of the stink that has accumulated around 
it. 

FARLEY’S WEAK ANSWER 


+ 


The papers have carried John Farley’s an- 
swer to your speech. However, it is a weak 
answer and includes material that is just as 
open to censure as any of the actions of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service or Department of 
Interior in other matters. That is the out- 
right admission that local authorities have 
allowed baiting to divert the ducks from 
crops in the California rice fields. 

While we sympathize with the loss these 
people sustain, we do not agree that State 
and Federal agencies have any right, or re- 
sponsibility, to have to protect those pro- 
ducers. Concessions to those particular pro- 
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ducers could conceivably boomerang in all 
other parts of the country and in many other 
fields of wildlife management. 

It is no more right that sportsmen of 
California should bait the ducks away from 
rice fields, and incidentally into the range 
of the sportsmen’s gun than it is for this 
State to allow sportsmen to put out salt 
licks near the muck farmer’s lands to entice 
deer away from the vegetable crops that they 
love so well. Neither is it right to protect 
the fall crops of Californians while the 
winter wheat and rye farmers lose whole 
fields to migratory waterfowl returning to 
the north in the spring. 

Certainly no one would suggest a spring 
season with baiting to entice the birds away 
from those fields, which would be just as 
sensible and justifiable. Migratory water- 
fowl, as well as deer and other species, are 
a part of the calculated risks that producers 
must take when entering into their field of 
endeavor. 

The theory that the Government must 
protect them from wildlife or other hazards 
is invalid and preposterous. Concessions in 
this direction only make the practice more 
ridiculous and set precedents which may lead 
to unlimited destruction of species and 
breakdown of regulations. 

Thanks again for helping us with this 
fight, we appreciate it a lot. 


SPORTSMEN HEARTILY ENDORSE STAND 


Here is what Jeff Whitehill, president 
of the Milwaukee Gun Club and past 
president of the Fin and Feather Club, 
says in his telegram to me of June 10, 
1955: 

Congratulations on your impressive fight 
against duck shooting over baited ponds 
and marshes. All sportsmen in this locality 
heartily endorse your stand in bringing this 
situation to the attention of the public at 
large. It is about time that the law re- 
gained some semblance of dignity by strict 
enforcement—too many fixers who are per- 
mitted to evade the !aw for their own selfish 
interests continue to promote disrespect for 
the law. 


The charge I made against the De- 
partment of the Interior in this matter 
of duck-baiting is perfectly simple and 
straightforward. I charged that Ralph 
A. Tudor, until recently Undersecretary 
of Interior, announced in a national 
magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, 
that California bankers demanded a 
change in the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
These bankers told Tudor that they 
wanted John Farley, and Farley is now 
Fish and Wildlife Service Director. Al- 
bert M. Day, who had for 7 years been 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, was eased out to make way for this 
candidate of the California bankers. 

UNDER FARLEY GOVERNMENT WINKED AT 

VIOLATIONS 

Since Farley’s ascendancy, the Fed- 
eral Government has winked at flagrant 
violations of the Federal ban on baiting 
by 140 duck-hunting clubs in California, 
where so-called “‘sportsmen” had been 
openly shooting ducks lured by grain 
placed as close as 200 yards from the 
guns. This disregard by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of its own antibait- 
ing law has infected enforcement of the 
antibaiting law elsewhere. High admin- 
istrative officials have taken to brow- 
beating Fish and Wildlife Service agents 
who are trying to enforce the antibaiting 
law in such areas as Ohio and Maryland. 

Following my remarks on June 8 in 
which I made these charges, the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior called a press con. 
ference the next day to reply to th, 
charge that the Department is win 
at the baiting of ducks. 

FLAGRANT VIOLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


The Department’s defense No. 1 was 
that the basic antibaiting law has not 
been changed. I didn’t say that it haq 
been changed. What I said was that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service had fo; 
two seasons, under Director Farley, done 
nothing about the flagrant violations of 
the Federal law by 140 duck clubs ip 
California, which are openly practicing 
baiting. It is no answer to say that an 
antibaiting law is on the books if that 
law can be violated with impunity, 

The Department’s defense No, 9 
had to do with my assertion that in the 
last hunting season, despite the fig. 
grant violations in California of the 
Federal antibaiting law, not a single 
arrest for violation of the Federal law 
had been made. At the press confer. 
ence, Director Farley asserted that there 
had been 17 such arrests last season in 
California by Fish and Wildlife agents, 


ARRESTS FOR STATE VIOLATION ONLY 


I have asked for and received a break. 
down of these 17 cases, and I find that 
not one of them was for violation of the 
Federal antibaiting law. All of the 17 
were for violations, not of the Federal 
law, but of the California regulation 
which, far from forbidding baiting, ac. 
tually encourages it. So I am going to 
stand on my original statement that not 
a single arrest for violation of the Fed. 
eral antibaiting law was made in Cali- 
fornia during the 1954 season. 

ADMINISTRATION'S NUMBERS GAME 


Since baiting was going on right and 
left, this is not a very vigorous enforce- 
ment record. This is another example 
of the numbers game which this ad- 
ministration seems to delight in playing. 

The gentleman from Nebraska (Mr, 
MILLER], after his plea to keep politics 
out of conservation, went on to accuse 
Mr. Albert M. Day of having been 
“caught redhanded shooting ducks in an 
area which had been baited with corn 4 
day earlier” in 1949. After I had read 
this charge printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp on Friday, June 17, I wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Day: 

JUNE 17, 1955. 

My DEAR MR. Day: In yesterday's CoN- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorRD (Appendix, A4380-4382) 
appears a statement by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] in which he accusts 
you of having been “caught red-handed 
shooting ducks in an area which had been 
baited with corn a day earlier” in 1949. This 
is a serious criminal charge. Indeed, 
charges that you committed the very offense 
that the Department of the Interior has beet 
condoning ever since you were removed # 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I wish to give you an opportunity to reply 
to this charge if you wish to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry S. Reuss 
Member of Congress. 


king 


I insert here Mr. Day’s reply: 


FIRST OPPORTUNITY TO DENY MALICIO 
ACCUSATIONS s 
JUNE 20, 1999. 


DEAR MR. ReEvsS: I have your letter of 


June 17, and appreciate the opportunity P» 
reply. It is the first opportunity that +°™ 
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ad to officially deny the malicious accusa- 
s presented to the subcommittee of the 
Saterit and Insular Affairs Committee dur- 
ing the 83d Congress. 

' es against me were made in 


ae set sessions of the subcommittee 
oe or possibly 3 disgrunted former sub- 
Tae employees. I was denied the privi- 
weer of facing my accusers and, in fact, was 
as even given an opportunity to appear 
before the subcommittee, even though I re- 
quested it. Because the testimony of my 
eocusers has been kept secret I have never 
had a chance to study it. Congressman 
MILLER’S statement in the June 16 issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing por- 
tions of this still secret testimony is the 
first time that I have actually seen any- 
+ning of What transpired at the hearings. 
“secretary McKay told me many months 
ago that the Department had a copy of the 
subcommittee report, and I asked him to per- 
mit me to review it and prepare a reply, 
That privilege was never accorded to me. 

, DENY LIBELOUS CHARGES 

It has thus seemed evident that the al- 
Jegations lack substance, Otherwise, I am 
certain that either the Committee or the 
Department would have taken appropriate 
action long ago. 

I categorically deny the libelous charges 


that I was ever caught red-handed shooting 
over bait. It is postively untrue. Further- 
more, I would have been glad to appear be- 
fore any fair-minded tribunal at any time to 


discuss this or any other alleged misdeeds, 
and I stand ready to do so now. 

My administration of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service was Characterized by vigorous 
enforcement of all protective laws and regu- 


lations which, in turn, were based upon the 
best scientific data obtainable. It is a mat- 
ter of record that, during my term as Direc- 
tor, waterfowl populations steadily rose from 


a dangerously low level to one of relative 
abundance. I have been an outdoorsman 
since boyhood, have dedicated my life to 
the cause of conservation, and violating any 
of the laws and regulations established to 
protect the fish and wildlife resources of the 
Nation is the last thing I would ever con- 





sciously do. 

Thanks for giving me an opportunity at 
long last to reply to these unfair and un- 
founded accusations. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. Day. 


This House has quite recently ex- 
pressed itself on the kind of treatment 
given Mr. Day by the Committee on Inte- 
ror and Insular Affairs in the 83d Con- 
gress headed by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILuer]. 

HOUSE RULES ON EXECUTIVE SESSION 


By House Resolution 151, passed by 
this House on March 23, 1955, which 
amends Rule XI (25), it is provided 
nat— 

{(m) If the committee determines that 
or testimony at an investigative 
y tend to defame, degrade or in- 
‘> any person, it shall— 

*) receive such evidence in executive 





(9 F 


t<) af rd such person an opportunity vol- 
«lly tO appear as a witness; and 

Tho fama and dispose of requests from 
~~" Person to subpena additional witnesses. 
10) Ne evidence or testimony taken in 


exer i 
a utive session may be released or used in 
ADLIC we 


eee Ssions without the consent of the 
OMmmittee, 

Ky 
Ms Day was afforded no opportunity 
cha ePeat and answer the criminal 


€S made against him. 
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ACCUSED IN KANGAROO COURT 


Instead, he has been accused by ob- 
viously hearsay evidence in a secret ses- 
sion of a kangaroo court. And the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] has 
seen fit to use the evidence taken in exec- 
utive session publicly in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. If there are criminal 
charges to be made against Mr. Day, let 
them be made publicly, and let him have 
an opportunity to know the charge and 
to defend himself openly in a court of 
law. 

Meanwhile, the conservationists-of this 
country are not going to be decoyed from 
their mission, which is to prevent the 
Department of the Interior from giving 
away our waterfowl to the duck-baiters. 





Classified Employees’ Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to oppose this legislation. My 
position has always been for a minimum 
of 10 percent for all Federal employees. 
Our fight on the postal pay bill indicated 
to me and the other members of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
that anything over 8 percent will have 
tough sledding. 

The bill, as it stands, except for the 
percentage, is a good bill. We feel con- 
fident, at this time, that the other body 
which had passed a 10 percent bill will 
not go below the 8 percent in conference. 
This is the primary reason why I cannot, 
in spite of objections to the 714 percent 
increase, oppose this legislation. 

There are those who believe that the 
Federal Government is paying more 
than private industry. A file clerk in 
the Federal Government in grade GS-2, 
the classification most of the file clerks 
have, receives on the average of $3,230 
a year. 

The following article by Frederick C. 
Othman that appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press on March 16, 1955, shows 
what a file clerk gets at Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. On top of the $80 per week, which 
amounts to $4,160 per year, she receives 
stock. Of course, we do not expect the 
Federal Government to give its em- 
ployees savings bonds, nevertheless we 
should pay them equitable salaries. As 
the article further states, the $80 a week 
employee become a wealthy person upon 
retirement. 

The article follows: 

Jorn SEARS AND GET RICH—WE PICKED THE 
WRONG Jos 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 

WASHINGTON.—I should have gone to work 
as maybe a lawn mower salesman 30 years 
ago for Sears, Roebuck & Co. You, too, prob- 
ably. Now we’d both be rich. 

“Yes, sir,” said Gen. R. E. Wood, the long- 
time boss of the biggest mail order house, 
“we're quite proud of the fact that we're 
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turning out a new batch of capitalists every 
year.” 


He was not kidding. Any veteran clerk in 


the firm is worth $100,000 easily. In cold 
cash, if he wants it. 
The white-haired General Wood, who 


headed Sears for 26 years and who now is 
chairman of its pension board, was explain- 
ing this multimillion dollar retirement fund 
to the goggle-eyed members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. Few of the law- 
givers had done so well financially as the em- 
ployees of Sears. 

“Take for instance a little Polish girl who 
went to work for us 30 years ago in the filing 
department at $6 a week,” said the General. 
“She’s now in charge of the confidential files 
and she earns $80 a week.”’ 

She’s also a wealthy woman. 

General Wood said she put her regular con- 
tribution into the fund while the firm made 
its annual contribution of 10 percent of its 
profits before taxes. 

The fund invested as much of the money 
as it could in Sears, Roebuck stock, which 
has soared in value. It invested in other 
stocks which also went up. It made real- 
esate loans and bought bonds and at the 
moment it has assets of $633,596,766. 

But let’s get back to the little Polish girl: 

“I call her a little girl and I feel I can do 
that because of my own age,” he said. “She 
is 54 years old and she now has $120,000 
credited to her pension account.” 

“Did you say $120,000?” 

“Yes, sir, $120,000 is what she has com- 
ing to her when she retires,” replied General 
Wood. “She can take this in any form she 
chooses. Usually our people elect to take 
half in cash and half in stock. 

This struck some of the other body as 
probably being an unusual case. The Gen- 
eral smiled. Anybody who has worked for 
Sears for 30 years has around $100,000 in his 
account. Hundreds of others have $50,000 
and up. 

“Of course,” the General added, “I keep 
cautioning our people that they’re rich on 
paper. If the stock market should go down 
and these shares lose their value they would 
not have so much money.” 

The little Polish girl, he said, again is 
typical. When she collects her fortune, 
she'll pay a capital gains tax on whatever 
cash she withdraws. She'll pay no tax on 
her stock until she sells it. 


The other body is studying the stock mar- 
ket when they called on General Wood for 
testimony. When he was through they all 
seemed a little envious of the young lady 
from Poland. 





Automation and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
14, 1955, I had the pleasure to attend a 
luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel, held 
in connection with the CIO Automation 
Conference. 

The following are the remarks made 
by Mr. Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, at this luncheon. I am pleased 
to direct them to our _ colleagues’ 
attention. 
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LasBor’s STAKE me AUTOMATION 


(By Walter P. Reuther) 


We in the CIO sponsored the National 
Conference on Automation because we sin- 
cerely believe that there is a great need in 
America for free, honest, and frank public 
discussion and study of the problems auto- 
mation has raised. 

We have said many times that we welcome 
automation and that we are going to en- 
courage the expeditious development of this 
new technology, just as we encouraged the 
development of other phases of our tech- 
nical development. But we are going to 
insist, as free citizens in our great and won- 
derful democracy that responsible national 
policies be devised to insure that this new- 
found power will be used with a sense of 
moral and social responsibility in terms of 
the needs of the whole community. 

It is within the framework of this basic 
philosophy that we in the CIO approach the 
related problems. We have been disturbed 
in recent months by the fact that around 
these problems—automation and the ques- 
tion of how we, as a free people, can so shape 
our national policies so that we might 
maintain full employment and full produc- 
tion in peacetime—too often we get a great 
deal more heat than light. Instead of dis- 
cussing such problems intelligently and ra- 
tionally and coming to grips with the facts, 
as free people need to do, we have found 
that time and time again some people raise 
ideological windmills to do battle with. 

When the CIO began talking about the 
question of full employment, we were hon- 
ored with the tag of prophets of doom and 
gloom. And when we raised the question 
of automation, we were called scaremon- 
gers. That was the term that Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks used. 

We in the CIO believe that our free enter- 
prise system has been the vehicle upon which 
the American people have ridden together to 


the highest living standards enjoyed by any 
peoples in the world. We believe in the free 
enterprise system, and we shall defend it. 
But given that belief, we believe also it must 


be made socially responsible. It must re- 
fiect the basic needs of all of the people. 
Because, unless it does, it cannot meet the 
challenge and the test, both economically 
and morally, that any economic system must 
meet in order to justify its continuation and 
the support of the people. 

We would like to say to the self-appointed 
defenders of the free enterprise system that, 
if the greatness of this system is founded 
upon the idea of competition in the market 
place of commodities, they ought to recog- 
nize that you cannot have a free market 
place for commodities unless you defend the 
free market place of ideas in America. 

If we are going to defend competition in 
the market place between commodities, we 
need to defend competition in the market 
place between ideas. It is in that spirit that 
we believe that a full, frank, and public dis- 
cussion of automation can shed light in 
place of heat upon this pressing national 
problem. 

Now we believe that discussion of auto- 
mation ought to include respect for the 
other fellow’s right to differ. But differences 
in a free society ought to reflect facts, not 
fancy. They ought to be based upon prin- 
ciples, not upon prejudices. And we ought 
to come to grips with the problem in the 
spirit of recognizing that maybe the other 
fellow has some claim to knowledge about 
the problem and has a right to pursue his 
claim to that knowledge within the free 
market place of ideas in which all of us 
together must find the answers to the 
problems. In our free society, getting that 
measure of social responsibility and moral 
responsibility within the economic equation 
that determines the shape and the future of 
our economy is essential to the survival of 
our free enterprise system. 
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It is in that spirit that we in the CIO 
approach the question of automation. We 
believe that the problems of automation 
must be faced not on the basis of compla- 
cency on one extreme, or panic on the other. 
There is a middle ground that recognizes the 
economic facts of life and attempts to ap- 
praise these facts in terms of human and so- 
cial values. 

If we do that we can meet the challenge. 
We can realize the almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for human betterment that lie ahead 
if we can bring into moral balance man’s 
great technical movement forward, which 
goes forward at an ever accelerated rate, and 
the translation of that great technical prog- 
ress into the present-day currency of the 
basic values that we, as free people, believe 
in. 

Automation is the second phase of the 
industrial revolution that started with James 
Watt’s simple steam engine. It is the sec- 
ond phase because it brings into our devel- 
oping technology a new element that was 
completely absent from the first phase of the 
industrial revolution. The first crude steam 
engine was an effort on the part of man to 
substitute mechanical power for human 
power and human muscle. From the crude 
beginnings until the rise of the mass pro- 
duction plants that have characterized the 
auto industry and other great industries, 
we had an extension and development to an 
even higher plane of his simple idea of the 
substitution of mechanical power for human 
power. 

Automation brings in a new element which 
marks the beginning of the second phase 
of the industrial revolution. In addition to 
substituting mechanical power for human 
power, it substitutes mechanical judgment 
for human judgment, except that the 
mechanical Judgment can be made infallible 
and human judgment which it replaces, is 
not infallible. It is the combination and 
synchronizing of these two elements that 
really gives us sOme appreciation of the tre- 
mendous possibilities that automation opens 
up to the people of our country, and ulti- 
mately, to the people of the world. That is 
why we need to understand that automation 
is not just the extension of an old process. 
It is an extension of the old with a revo- 
lutionary new element—the element of me- 
chanical judgment in substitution for hu- 
man judgment. 

It also must be recognized that the major 
impact of the first days of the industrial rev- 
olution—the substitution of mechanical 
power for human muscle—was upon the 
people doing manual or physical work, essen- 
tially in areas of production. The impact 
of automation is much broader. In terms of 
its economic and social implications it is 
much more challenging. Its Opportunities 
are far greater because the impact of this 
new technology upon every phase of our com- 
plex economy will be tremendous. 

Already obsolete are those auto plants that 
can turn out a complete engine block fully 
machined, in 15 minutes. They are obso- 
lete because there are plans on the drawing 
board to do the same job in 10 minutes, 
with not a human hand touching it. 

We already have in the auto industry a 
body stamping plant in which two fellows 
feed the steel in at one and and the finished 
parts come out the other. In the tele- 
vision industry, they can assemble a tele- 
vision set without a human hand touching 
it. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. can 
automate an office easier than you can auto- 
mate a factory. This is going to have a tre- 
mendous impact upon our white collar work- 
ers. No industry is immune to the impact of 
automation. 

This whole technological ability to cap- 
ture an idea and store it in the memory 
of a machine and to recall that memory 
based upon an impulse, fed into the machine 
by a tape, or by some other technical process, 
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is an idea that opens up doors that heretofor 
have been closed to technology. Automation 
now makes it possible to take a recordin 
of Caruso, to capture the tone qualities 
every note, and to store those qualities in the 
memory of a machine; today a SOgWriter 
can write a new hit, transfer it toa tape, put 
the tape through the machine, and have thet 
machine call out of its memory, the ton 
qualities of Caruso. The net result is that 
Caruso can be made to sing a song Written 
20 years after he died. 

James Carey points out that today 9 
workers can assemble a thousand Tadiog 
which required 200 workers before, Some 
people say that the 198 displaced fellows 
will be employed in making the machine 
that laid them off. Now that sounds goo 
but it isn’t true. ' 

When the General Motors Corp. has 4 
billion-dollar expansion program, of which 
98 percent is not expansion but moderniza. 
tion in terms of automation and the ney 
technology, does anyone believe that this firm 
is going to find a way to displace workers 
directly involved in the production of cars 
and then turn around and pull them back 
into the production process in terms of jp. 
direct labor in making the machines? 


You can say a lot of things about General 
Motors, but it is not known as being a great 
philanthropic organization. It certainly is 
not introducing automation just to lessen the 
human burden on the production line, There 
is a net gain to the corporation, economic. 
wise. As the competitive struggle itensifies, 
so the drive for more advanced technology 
is stimulated in order to reduce the unit cost 
of production by reducing the labor cost of 
that unit in the production process. There 
is a net gain, or otherwise the economic in. 
centives are not there. In some situations 
there have been net gains of 25 percent of 
the total labor savings. 


In some situations there has been a greater 
gain. In other situations there has beens 
lesser gain. But there is a total net gain; 
that fact is inescapable. 


Take the electronics industry, one of the 
key industries in the whole development of 
automation. In 1952 the production of this 
industry went up 275 percent over 1947 with 
only 40 percent more workers. 


I am fairly familiar with the tooling end 
of the automobile industry. While I am not 
the greatest engineer in the world, I am also 
not the worst tool and die maker either; 1 
know a little bit about this business. At the 
present time the MIT laboratories have 
automatic milling machines—tool room mill- 
ing machines, the machines that the tool and 
die makers and skilled mechanics use 0 
make the machines that do the automatic 
work on the production line. The highest 
skilled mechanic, who has served his appret- 
ticeship and worked 25 years in the business, 
can put a job on a standard Cincinnatl 
milling machine, with all sorts of compound 
angles and all sorts of curves; he can work 
500 hours on that job machining it, and he 
won’t make it perfect. Now the MIT 
laboratories have an automatic milling m4 
chine through which they put a tape punched 
by a girl on a mathematical formula; pe 
fection is achieved by this machine without 
the help of a human hand. In short, the 
tool industry—the makers of the machines 
that will automate the production workers 
and automate the office workers that keep 
the payroll—will not be immune to the tech- 
nical impact and the displacements of the 
new technology. 

So you get a compounding of elements in 
the total picture. That is why we need 0 
discuss automation, not in terms of smeal 
words or swear words, not in an attempt 0 
squeeze some small partisan advantage out 
of the situation, but rather to look at !t® 
men and women of good will. We have — 
a@ problem that will challenge the pest tha 
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ail of us have—we all stand on the same 
en be the poorest underpaid worker 
in the Deep South, and you can be the high- 
est paid corporation executive on Park Ave- 
nue or in Grosse Point, and you cannot es- 
cape the impact upon the structure of the 
society on which you live. In a world of 
chaos there are no social test tubes that can 
so airtight that you can find a 


e made 
. opia for your own private con- 


piece of Ut 
sumption. 

We need therefore to understand that to- 
gether we must find the common answers to 
our common problems. Finding those an- 
swers Will be the measure of our survival be- 
are at a crucial point in human 
history. You can put all the eloquence 
aside. If we, blessed as no people in the 
world are blessed, cannot find a way to bring 
into moral balance economic and material 
factors with moral and social and human 
yalues, then where in the world can such 
palance be achieved? That is why I believe 
we in America must of necessity lead the 
way in demonstrating not only the great ca- 
pacity to make technical progress but an 
equal capacity to use it with a sense of 
moral and social responsibility. 

Our great dilemma in America is the fact 
that there is a gigantic gap between the tre- 
mendous progress we have made in the physi- 
cal sciences and our lack of ability to make 
comparable progress in the human and s0- 
cial sciences. For every competent techni- 
cian who knows how to work with machines 
and material, you will search a long time to 
find a social scientist who knows how to work 
with people. 

We need to find a way to develop the so- 
cial and human kKnow-why to match our 
technical know-how. We need to find a 
way quickly; the sands of time are running 
low in the struggle to preserve peace and 
freedom in the world. Unfortunately, many 
of the people who have the power to make 
decisions are so busy they don’t seem to have 
much time to think about what they are do- 
ing. That is why we often have to rely on 
the people in the academic world to give us 
new ideas and new concepts. 

Ihave said many times that the struggle 
in the world is not going to be won with 
guns—although I agree with the 99 percent 
of the American people who feel we need to 
be strong with guns, strong enough to have 
the power to stop the despicable forces of 


cause we 


aggression wherever they may raise their 
ugly heads. Nevertheless, we have to rec- 
ognize that the only struggle we can win 
ils a struggle in terms of positive values. 
No one can win a struggle of negative values 
in terms of war in the day of the H-bomb., 

If we can somehow find a way to shift the 


center of balance so that the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the world of Com- 


munist tryanny will not be in terms of who 
can make the biggest H-bomb—nobody can 
win that struggle—but, rather, who can take 
the genius of modern science and technology 
and give tangible expression to that genius 
in terms of living standards in terms of a 
lulier measure of human dignity and hu- 
man happiness, we can give leadership to 
Wat struggle and we can win. 

For the first time in the history of human 
Cvilization we are at that point where we 
can begin to master man’s physical environ- 
ment. We can begin to use the blessings 


Which 


the good Lord has bestowed upon us 
in such abundance to feed and clothe and 


ratte saiecn ad 
_ sé mankind, to meet man’s basic eco- 
mic and material needs, and, having done 
“s We can begin to facilitate man’s, growth 


“ : Social and cultural and spiritual being, 
I on is the real meaning of life. 

es We have to recognize that economics is not 
the — product: economics is the means to 
vid ‘nd. Within the glory of his own indi- 
se er onality man is the expression, the 


~s4ESU Expression, of the Creator. What we 
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need to do is to find a way to free mankind 
of the chains that have bound him to eco- 
nomic slavery so that he can begin to grow 
spiritually and intellectually and culturally. 

In demonstrating our ability to refiect our 
great technical power and our economic re- 
sources in terms of human progress and hu- 
man happiness we will create a power that 
will be more decisive than all of the H-bombs 
that we will ever make. 

Now the Communists have said that be- 
cause we have competing economic pressure 
groups between labor and management and 
big business and small business we as a free 
people cannot develop the singleness of pur- 
pose, the sense of unity, the common denomi- 
nators essential to hold us together and give 
us the cohesion in terms of positive values 
that we demonstrate so well in terms of com- 
mon fears and hatreds and in terms of nega- 
tive pressures of war. I believe the Commu- 
nists are wrong. I believe their whole con- 
ception that history is written exclusively in 
terms of man’s struggle for material values 
can be proved completely wrong. We can 
prove it not by pious declarations, but by 
working together, free labor and free man- 


agement, free people, free government, in a 


free society, finding the answers to our basic 
problems. 

Now some people say, “Well, in the long 
run, everything will come out O. K., and we 
will all live happily together.” If we could 
afford that kind of dangerous and unrealistic 
type of wishful thinking, I should be most 
happy to drink deeply of it. The fact is that 
in the world in which we live neither peace 
nor war is inevitable; neither is the pros- 
perity made possible by our technology. We 
will get what we work for. We will get what 
we plan for. We will get what we have the 
vision to see. 

That is why we of the CIO say, “‘Let’s talk 
about our problems as free people. Let’s work 
to try to find common answers to our prob- 
lems.” There are no simple answers. There 
are no magic formulas. There are no pana- 
ceas. But there are answers if we have the 
good sense to look for them together. No one 
can find any answers in a little comfortable 
compartment unrelated to the welfare of his 
neighbor. There is only one compartment 
and that is the compartment in which all 
of us live together. 

Remember that America has fashioned its 
greatness by doing what the men of little 
faith said was impossible. We can meet the 
challenge of automation, we can translate 
the unlimited possibilities for betterment in 
the lives of people not only in America but 
people everywhere. But it will take some 
practical, down-to-earth, sensible action on 
the part of all of us. 

First we hail and we commend the action 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, for having indicated, based 
upon the request of the CIO that they would 
study the broader impact of automation. 
We believe that effort is part of the broader 
effort of implementing the purpose and the 
meaning of the Employment Act of 1945. 
We are going to cooperate with that commit- 
tee. We hope that every other segment of 
our free society will try to do the same so 
that that committee can have access to the 
basic knowledge now available in this im- 
portant field. 

Second, we would like to recommend to 
the committee that it perform a function 
which we believe no private economic group, 
either labor or management, can do. We 
recommend that the joint committee try 
to act as a clearing house through which we 
can assemble and make available to people 
generally the total. knowledge available in 
this field. 

The General Motors people know what they 
are doing and they probably know generally 
about what the automotive industry is doing. 
General Electric knows what is happening in 
its plants and what is happening in the elec- 
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trical industry. But no one has the total 
picture of what is going on in the whole field 
of automation. A congressional committee is 
the logical place to begin to coordinate and 
pull together the sum of our knowledge in 
this field. Only as we have access to that 
total knowledge can we begin to evaluate 
the impact of automation upon our economy 
and upon the social structure of our free 
society. 

Third, we need to get down to a retraining 
program for our workers. The impact of this 
problem will not be an even impact; it will 
be uneven as it affects individual workers 
and their families, as it affects industry, and 
as it affects the community in which those 
industries are located. 

To meet the problem of the workers, we 
have to find some way to cushion the eco- 
nomic impact, even if in the long pull those 
workers who are directly displaced by auto- 
mation are absorbed indirectly in the eco- 
nomic system. We have to protect them dur- 
ing the interim period, during which the re- 
location and the retraining takes place, so 
that the individual worker and his family, 
or the individual community which may 
have a plant which is closed down, will not 
carry a disproportionate share of the eco- 
nomic and social cost of technological 
progress. 

If we are going to train workers, we have 
to know for what we are training them. You 
cannot have a training program in the ab- 
stract. If a worker is laid off in a radio plant 
because two workers can now turn out a 
thousand sets a day where we needed 200 
workers before, 198 workers displaced by the 
automated line have to be retrained to do 
something else. Therefore, you have to know 
what jobs will open up for them, what skiils 
are required to qualify them for those jobs, 
etc. This is not something that 1 company 
or 1 industry can meet. 

Then you have the question of plant relo- 
eation. I think it will be accepted without 
challenge that on the whole it is much more 
economic good sense to build a new plant 
in which to place an automated line than 
to try to adapt that line to an existing facil- 
ity. The experience in the auto industry 
shows clearly that in almost every case they 
try to get new plants where that is at all 
feasible. 

Where will they locate the new plants? 
That is not purely an economic question. 
That is a question which must be answered 
in terms of its social effects. Unless the 
location of the new plant is made with a 
sense of moral and social responsibility, in 
terms of the people displaced or the com- 
munity in which the people who are dis- 
placed by automation live, it can lead to a 
very serious problem. Permit me to cite an 
example. Ford built a new automatic 
stamping plant in Cleveland. It took place 
at a time when the labor force was expanding 
and it did not create any problem in the 
existing plants. If that had taken place 
in a time of stable employment or declining 
employment, it could have created some 
critical problems. Plant location is, then, 
a social question which management must 
meet as part of its responsibility in our free- 
enterprise system. 

We also have, of course, the problem of 
plant location in terms of national security, 
the dispersement policy of our Government, 
and strategic considerations of wartime 
conditions. 

Another item which the congressional 
committee ought to give recognition to, and 
work on, is the question of increased pro- 
ductivity resulting from the automated tecn- 
nology. In this case they have to measure 
two factors—the increased productivity per 
man-hour and the increase in the gross na- 
tional product. Both are related factors 
affecting our economic future. We have to 
find a way to achieve a dynamic expanding 
balance between greater productive power 
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and greater purchasing power within the 
hands of people. 

If we maintain that dynamic expanding 
balance, which is the key to the future of 
our free economy, then automation will not 
create any serious problems if there is an 
adjustment to take the impact off the work- 
ers and the community. 

In terms of the technical progress we have 
made, in terms of the unrealized potential 
of technical progress, the present $0.75 mini- 
mum wage is exceedingly unrealistic. It 
should be raised to $1.25. There are no abso- 
lute economic values. All such values are 
relative. You cannot measure $1.25 an hour 
against some economic factor existing in 
some sort of academic vacuum. You have 
to measure $1.25 per hour in terms of the 
level of our technology, the productivity per 
man-;hour, and the potential of our gross 
national product. For obvious reasons, the 
minimum-wage law can be an important 
factor in maintaining the dynamic balance 
between productive power and purchasing 
power. 

We ultimately ought to get to a shorter 
workweek. But here again we ought to get 
to a shorter workweek not in an effort to es- 
cape the problems of automation and eco- 
nomic abundance. We ought to get a shorter 
workweek on the basis of a rational decision 
at that point in the development of our s0- 
ciety where we have the material things we 
need to make a normal healthy life for peo- 
ple and we want more leisure. We will get 
more leisure by a shorter workweek. 

All of us can agree that culture in most 
societies is the byproduct of leisure. But 
culture cannot be the byproduct of leisure 
if leisure means unemployment and en- 
forced involuntary idleness. Leisure must 
mean more time to do the things that free 
individuals choose to do in the pursuit of 
those noneconomic activities that give them 
opportunity for growth as people, as social 
beings, as spiritual beings—but they have 
to have the opportunity to pursue these 
values within the framework of economic se- 
curity and material well-being. Real leisure 
means leisure through a rational reduction 
in the workweek, in which we protect the 

conomic position of workers. 

Now one argument is that automation 
will not create any serious unemployment 
problems because there is going to be a 
tapering off in the birth rate. Therefore 
it is contended the growth in the labor force 
is not going to continue to move up as fast 
as before. Let us, for the moment, assume 
that is correct. What actually happens, 
of course, is they chop the labor force off 
at the bottom by saying there are 9 million 
people in the universities and schools. Then 
they chop it off at the top and say we are 
requesting earlier retirement. The net result 
is a reduced labor force. And then they 
say there is no problem. 

That is all very wonderful, but how do 
you make it possible for more people, more 
youngsters in America, to have that greater 
education opportunity which will keep them 
out of the labor force? You cannot do that 
by wishful thinking. Right now we have a 
deficit of 390,000 elementary schoolrooms. 
By 1960, we will have a 600,000 deficit if we 
don’t do something about it. How many 
young people can go to school, to the higher 
seats of learning, under such conditions, so 
that we can develop the great, untapped 
fountain of genius which is American youth? 

I am in favor of paring the labor force 
on both ends, on the low end by giving 
American youth that degree of educational 
opportunity which will facilitate the max- 
imunr mental growth of every child, regard- 
less of his race or creed or color. But you 
have to do things to bring about that great 
day. You cannot just wish for them. 

I am for making it possible for people to 
retire earlier, on a voluntary basis, if they 
choose to do so, with the kind of economic 
security that will give them that measure of 
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dignity and happiness in their evening years 
to which they are entitled. But you cannot 
wish for that. We had to fight hard to get 
even minimum pension benefits. And we 
had to fight hard for 12 years to get 1 penny 
of increase in the level of social security 
benefits. 

In short, it’s not enough to glibly say, 
“We will shave down the labor force by 
retiring more people earlier, and keep more 
people out of the labor force by keeping 
them in school longer.” You had to do 
something about these things. They will 
not happen automatically. 

Unemployment compensation has to be 
brought to realistic levels to cushion the im- 
pact of dislocations when they take place. 
Living standards can be raised a great deal. 
We have really just made a beginning. Much 
is possible if we gear potential abundance 
to the needs of the people. Right now the 
auto workers and the electrical workers are 
starting a crusade for a guaranteed annual 
wage. How will this affect the problems of 
automation? First of all, such a wage will 
sustain the purchasing power of workers 
during periods of temporary layoffs, thus 
avoiding a compounding of economic factors 
in which unemployment breeds more unem- 
ployment. Second, it will mean, when auto- 
mation does displace a worker, that during 
the period of his guarantee, he can be 
retrained and go through the process of being 
relocated without the impact of unemploy- 
ment being a burden on him and his family. 
And third, it will be a powerful economic 
incentive—and that is supposed to be the 
powerhouse that drives forward the great 
thing we call free enterprise. So when the 
management people decide to invest a billion 
dollars in new plants with automation, they 
will build those plants and time the flow 
of the new technology with a sense of respon- 
sibility, knowing that if they don’t do well, 
in terms of their broad planning, they will 
have to guarantee the workers displaced an 
annual wage during that period. In the long 
pull that will have a tremendous impact 
upon stimulating a sense of social respon- 
sibility that must parallel in our free society 
the right of private economic groups to make 
basic economic decisions. In a free society 
you cannot have power without moral re- 
sponsibility. For all economic power that 
anyone exercises, whether it be labor or 
management or government, there must of 
necessity be a corresponding moral obliga- 
tion to use that power in the interest of all 
of the people who make up society. 

We believe that automation and the 
abundance it makes possible ought to be 
used more realistically in terms of economic 
aid programs. We ought to all recognize 
that just as peace and freedom are indi- 
visible values, just as we have to fight on 
the fronts where these values are challenged 
in order to defend peace and freedom in the 
world, that ultimately the world cannot 
defend peace and freedom if there are large 
cesspools of injustice anywhere because the 
Communists will exploit those cesspools and 
transform poverty into power for their own 
special purposes. Therefore, as a matter of 
enlightened self-interest in assessing our 
moral obligations, we need to give more to 
fight poverty and hunger in the world, so 
that more people can have the material 
income they need so they can begin to 
develop some of these other values that 
we believe in. 

It is in the light of these overall considera- 
tions that we of the CIO called the National 
Conference on Automation. We stand on the 
threshold of a new technology. We believe 
that there is and there must be enough good 
sense, enough good will, enough competent 
sense of morality and social responsibility 
on the part of labor and management and 
government, of educators, and the men and 
clergymen—on the part of all of us put to- 
gether—to be able to build a better tomor- 
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row. We believe that the values we as 
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people believe in can be made to gro - 
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flower. We believe the American People can 
begin to shape the world in the image 
their hopes and aspirations and dreams, 


of 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. James B. Carey, seo. 
retary-treasurer of the Congress of Jn. 
dustrial Organizations and president of 
the International Union of Electrica] 
Radio, and Machine Workers, CIO, aq. 
dressed the same luncheon, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY JAMES B. CAREY, SECRETARY-Trys. 

URER, CIO, AND PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 

UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MAcHing 

WoRKERS, CIO 


The spread of automation poses for Amer. 
ican industry one of the greatest challenges 
we will have to meet. If it is handled hy. 
manely, wisely, and not greedily, it can beg 
boon not only to industry, but to all man. 
kind. If handled greedily, with emphasis 
chiefly on profits, it can be a disaster of the 
first magnitude. 

Automation is not merely an extention of 
machine production. It is, instead, as great 
a revolution as machine production itself, 
While machine production displaces some 
workers, automation could displace most 
workers. 

It means production without a human 
hand touching the goods to be processed. It 
means using tapes and electric eyes and re- 
lays instead of human hands and brains. It 
not only produces but also checks and tests 
the products. 

My own industry, the electrical industry, 
is affected in two ways. In some of our 
plants we will build the automation equip- 
ment to be used in other plants—in steel, 
auto, textile, and others. To that extent it 
will create jobs. How many, we do not know. 
But, very significantly, a report from our 
General Mills plant in Minneapolis indicates 
that this IUE-CIO employer has perfected a 
device to produce by automation the auto- 
mation equipment for making consumer 
goods. That’s like stamping out thinking 
machines. 

A recent report in the Wall Street Journal 
declared that “Autofab,” as it is called, “will 
assemble in a little more than a minute the 
same number of multiple-part electronic 
units that it now takes a worker a full day 
to assemble. It requires only two workers 
and a supervisor and has a capacity of more 
than 200,000 assemblies a month.” 

For the radio, TV and parts industry, auto- 
mation has developed the printed circuit, 
which does away with wiring, the use of 
soldering baths instead of solderers, and 
automatic inspection equipment. 

In plants of Philco, Emerson, Motorola, 
Raytheon, Sylvania, RCA, Canadian Admiral, 
and others, automation is already fa 
advanced. 

The introduction of the “printed circuit” 
at the Philco plant in Sandusky, Ohio, re 
sulted in elimination of 25 percent of em- 
ployees on the soldering and wiring assembly 
line. GE, which makes printed circuits [of 
other industries, boasts that these circulls 
will reduce a company’s labor force by 50 
percent. Another change in method whereby 
the entire bottom of a radio is now soldered 
all at once in a soldering bath has resulted 
in only three solderers being employed by 
Philco instead of the previous 40. In addi- 
tion, further reduction in employment we 
result when Philco starts automatic produc- 
tion of complete radio and television chassis 
at this plant. 

Motorola has announced it has a mach 
that can spit out complete radios when the 
components are fed into it. No human 
hands are involved. 4 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co. has disclose? 
it is ready to put into operation an a 
matic radio assembly line geared to ee 
sets per day—and operated by only tW 
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workers. TO maintain this same level of 


roduction by standard hand-methods 
would require 200 workers. 
Other sections of our industry are also 


t by large steps but by huge 
jeaps—in this field of automation. Almost 
all companies in the lamp industry, espe- 
cially Westinghouse and General Electric, 
have developed automatic machinery. Ex- 
amples are the machines which make lamp 
ases 4 or 5 times faster, and other machines 


advancing—no 


0 control 4 or 5 other machines that pre- 

yiously were operated by a substantial num- 
yorkers. 

mation’ havoc is being spread in the 

office, too, among tens of thousands of s0- 

called white collar and clerical workers. 

GE's “Univac” in its Louisville, Ky., plant 


not only works out the payroll for 10,000 
employees, computes incentive earnings, 
schedules production, looks into market pos- 
sibilities, but does a dozen other tasks for- 
merly performed by perhaps hundreds of 
clerical workers. Other companies are widely 
adopting “Univac” or versions of it. 

The magazine, Automatic Control, recent- 
ly asserted that if automation could reach 
its maximum growth in our industry, the 
displacement of workers could be on the 
order of 100 to 1. The potentials of auto- 
mation, obviously, have just been scratched. 

A prominent Harvard economist has esti- 
mated that to fully automate all plants built 
in 1950 would require only $600 million, and 
that American industry may be fully auto- 
mated within a decade. This means that 
1 man will do at least the work now done 
by 5 men 
‘It is obvious that if other industries, such 
as automobiles, steel, oil, rubber, paper, tex- 
tiles, and others, go ahead with automa- 
tion, a vast number of workers will be dis- 
placed. The pool of unemployed could 
rapidly grow into a national disaster if the 
companies in each industry attempt to make 
maximum profits from this technological 
revolution. 

The possibilities for good in automation 
are fabulous, with living standards for all 
ata higher level than ever imagined. The 
possibilities for tremendous damage are 
equally present. 

Employers must realize that automation 
can be a Frankenstein monster unless the 
consuming power is generated to buy up the 
flood of goods resulting from automation. 
Automation joined with sufficiently increased 
purchasing power could be a blessing that 
could raise the average city family income 
of $6,393 today to more than $10,000 with- 
in 5 or 10 years, 

This requires, however, that the savings 
from automation be shared by: 

1, Cutting prices and thereby stimulating 
greater markets. The average home might 
then have 2 or 83 TV sets as it now has 
several radios. 

2. Raising wages and increasing the pur- 
chasing power of workers. 

3. Cutting hours of work without a re- 
duction in pay. 

4. Providing against layoffs through a guar- 
anteed employment program and severance 
pay programs. 

These are the goals organized labor must 
Project when automation appears imminent 
~ 's initiated in our plants. In addition, 
there are a number of serious contractual 
Problems that must be met. ‘These include: 
. Obviously if a machine requires 1 man 
istead of 20 he will not receive the same in- 
‘entive rate or get 20 times the pay he re- 
‘ved previously. The danger is that one 
“a Will receive only the same pay as be- 
hive Companies have revised their incen- 
tion —— with the advent of automa- 
utilize — pay on so-called “machine 
ther on" and not production. Or else 
“ey Put workers on a day-work-rate which, 
‘nything, offers lower earnings. 
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Generally speaking, there is no one answer 
to the problem, but the best approach is to 
establish for workers on automatic equip- 
ment a new classification which provides 
substantially higher earnings than before. 
To insure that the whole plant shares the 
results of the increased productivity, produc- 
tion bonuses should also be negotiated. 

2. Many present job classifications will be- 
come obsolete with the introduction of au- 
tomatic machinery. The strict application 
of present job-evaluation standards may 
lower, not raise, wage rates, because the tests 
used in existing job-evaluation systems will 
no longer give correct results. We should, 
therefore, seek revisions of all such systems 
and job classifications taking into account 
the increased production and the new type of 
responsibilities involved. 

3. Seniority provisions should be revised 
giving displaced workers a broader area of 
other work to which they may transfer. Con- 
tract clauses governing layoffs, promotions, 
and similar matters should also be rigorously 
reexamined. 

4. Displaced workers should be either re- 
trained by the company, receive severance 
pay and/or guaranteed pay when their jobs 
are ended. General programs of in-plant 
training should be established to fit workers 
for the new operations. As the new equip- 
ment will inevitably be more complex, auto- 
mation can elevate many workers from the 
drudgery of repetitive machine operations. 
Care must be taken at the same time to see 
that this is not exploited for the purpose of 
undermining the status of skilled trades for 
profiteering objectives. 

5. In multiplant companies consideration 
should be given to intraplant transfers with 
the maximum possible seniority rights. 

We should request joint union-manage- 
ment committees to study problems arising 
from automation, insisting in any case that 
management furnish us with full informa- 
tion well in advance of the technological 
change. 

The large and complex problems presented 
by the advent of automation—and with im- 
plications ranging far beyond the boundaries 
of organized labor—will constitute another 
historic test of the CIO’s social conscious- 
ness. 

The problem of old-age insecurity was met 
by the CIO’s pioneering in noncontributory 
pensions. 

The problem of periodic mass unemploy- 
ment will be met by the CIO’s pioneering in 
guaranteed employment programs. 

And the threat of robot factories will be 
met—and solved—by the same kind of intel- 
lectual courage and moral militancy that the 
CIO has displayed in the past. 





Hurrah for Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of State made a speech the 


other day at the graduation exercises 


at Indiana University. From the report 
that appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, it was a good one. I am glad 


to compliment the Secretary when he is 
right, and I ask consent to include Mr. 
Dulles’ statements as they appeared in 
the Star: 
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DuLLES CALLS ON GRADUATES To SHOW TRUE 
PATRIOTISM 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind., June 13.—Secretary of 
State Dulles made a plea for American pa- 
triotism here last night, declaring that ideals 
are not necessarily better merely because 
they bear a foreign label. 

In a commencement speech at Indiana 
University, Mr. Dulles called on the students 
to respect qualties of enterprise, vision, in- 
dustry and rugged independence which he 
said have made the United States the great- 
est Nation on earth in a century and a half. 

At the same time he said the indispen- 
sable supports of the free American society 
are religion and morality, and he added: 

“Indeed a society which is not religious 
cannot tolerate much freedom. It is danger- 
ous to give freedom to those who do not 
feel under moral compulsion to exercise self- 
control and who are unwilling to make sacri- 
fices for the good of others. 

“It results that true patriotism, which 
vitalizes liberty and freedom for ourselves, 
can never be a purely selfish force.” 

Mr. Dulles said a nation begins to decay 
when people lose their sense of mission in 
the world. 

It was in this context that he urged love 
of country upon the students, saying: 

“In some quarters there has developed a 
tendency to scorn patriotism. Indeed, there 
are a few who find patriotism unfashionable 
and who go so far as to assume that institu- 
tions and ideas are better if only they bear 
the foreign label. Also there is a theory that 
this mood is necessary if we are to develop 
international institutions and maintain in- 
ternational peace. 


“It seems to me that love of country is one 
of the great and indispensable virtues. * * * 
I am convinced that the family of nations 
will not be the poorer or the more fragile 
because the peoples who form different na- 
tions have special affection and pride for 
their own people and for the nation they 
form.” 





The Effect of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, to show how all of us are de- 
ceived with regard to inflation and the 
value of money, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “They All 
Had Riches,” which appeared in the 
Washington Reporter of June 11. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THeyY ALL Hap RIcHEs 


There’s a story about a man named Brown 
who wished he had $100,000. One morning 
he awoke and found that his wish had come 
true. One hundred thousand dollars in 
crisp new bills was stacked up in a corner 
of his room. 


He sprang out of bed, a happy man. 
Bounding across the room, he threw up the 
window to cry out his good fortune to Smith 
who lived next door. To his surprise Smith 
said the same thing had happened to him, as 
well as to Jones, who lived on the other side 
of him. Everybody in the world had been 
given $100,000. 
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At first Brown was a little nettled. But 
he soon got over that. Why shouldn't every- 
one be as happy as he? Certainly everyone 
should be happy with $100,000 to spend. 

Only trouble was, the sudden distribu- 
tion of wealth didn’t spread happiness at all. 
Brown switched on the radio to get the news 
but found the radio was dead. All the men 
at the broadcasting station had quit. 
Neither was there a morning paper at the 
door, nor the usual milk and rolls. The 
owner of the corner store hadn’t opened up 
yet. Why should he, now that he had be- 
come a rich man? 

Instead of making everybody happy, the 
distribution of wealth suddenly made every- 
one miserable. It didn’t take Brown, Smith, 
and Jones long to find out mere money isn’t 
wealth. All the distribution of the large 
sums did was throw a monkey wrench into 
the economy, and then the inexorable laws 
of economics started to operate, and Brown 
Smith, and Jones found out that the only 
result of more money was that everything 
cost more—labor and materials, tools, and 
goods. It wasn’t real wealth at all, which is 
the capacity to produce. 

In a sense this little story is the kernel of a 
new study, whose publication under the title 
“So People May Prosper,” is announced by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The brochure turns an X-ray on the anat- 
omy of the purchasing power theory. It 
strikes a mighty blow at the Marxist, Key- 
nesian, Reutherish philosophy that we must 
dash for the bombproof of Government 
spending every time we have an economic 
hailstorm. 


Refugee Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Colorado Labor Advocate, published in 
Denver, Colo., a publication owned by 50 
Colorado labor organizations—published 
in its issue of June 3 a constructive edi- 
torial on the subject of refugee legisla- 
tion, on which hearings are currently 
in progress before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ACTION ON REFUGEES 

The dismissal of Edward Corsi, fired after 
spending but 60 days in the State Depart- 
ment as special expediter of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, may bring some beneficial results 
after all. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to make 10 changes in the 1953 act to en- 
able the 214,000 refugees authorized under 
the act to actually immigrate to the United 
States before the act expires on December 31, 
1956. 

In a special message to Congress last Friday 
the President said that substantial progress 
had been made under the 2-year-old law, 
but that more administrative and legislative 
improvements are needed. 

Actually, only a pitiful handful of the 
214,000 refugees from Communist and Nazi 
tyranny authorized under the law have been 
admitted to this country. It was his attempt 
to cut the red tape to bring in more that 
caused Corsi, long-time New York Republi- 
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can leader, to fall out with Scott McLeod, 
State Department official in charge of the 
program. 

Senator Herbert Lehman has also been urg- 
ing changes in the act with a bill which en- 
cludes several of the provisions recommend- 
ed by Eisenhower. Lehman goes further 
than the President, however, in recommend- 
ing that the time limit on refugee immigra- 
tion be extended to 1959. The proposals of 
the President include: 

1. Allowing countries with oversubscribed 
quotas of immigrants to use up unused num- 
bers allotted to other nations. 

2. Knocking out the requirement that re- 
fugees and escapees have passports. 

3. Eliminating need for a 2-year history 
of the refugee or escapee. 

4. Allowing responsible voluntary welfare 
organizations as well as individuals to act 
as sponsors. 

5. Permitting members of families to enter 
separately. 

6. Relaxing health standards to permit 
tubercular persons to enter for treatment 
here. 

7. Permitting refugees who have already 
been “firmly resettled” in Europe to be ad- 
mitted to the United States. 

8. Relaxing the provision that a refugee 
must be living away from his traditional 
home to be eligible. 

9. Eliminating the requirement 
escapees must also be refugees. 

10. Permitting aliens in the United States 
who fear persecution if required to return 
abroad to stay in this country even if they 
cannot show “lawful entry.” 

If the promise to admit 214,000 refugees 
to the United States is to be more than a 
hypocritical gesture in the eyes of our demo- 
cratic friends abroad, something will have 
to be done to change the present law. 

That will not be easy with Congress think- 
ing about adjourning in a few weeks, but 
now that President Eisenhower has made a 
series of humane recommendations we hope 
he will keep after Congress to act upon them. 


that 


The Late Ernest Greenwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much saddened by the death of my 
friend, Ernest Greenwood, who repre- 
sented the First District of New York in 
the 82d Congress. I am sure that my 
sense of loss is widely shared here, for 
I have never known a Member who was 
held in more affectionate regard by his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Greenwood’s devotion to public 
service was notable. 

A distinguished educator, as head- 
master of the Dwight School in New 
York City for 19 years, headmaster of 
the New York Evening School for Adults, 
chairman of the board of trustees of both 
schools, president of the Schoolmasters 
Association of New York, and a member 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, he made many valuable con- 
tributions to the field that claimed his 
lifelong interest. He often expressed the 
belief that the strength of our Nation 
depends on the proper education of our 
youth. 
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His interest in young people led Mr 
Greenwood to become active in Boy and 
Girl Scouts’ organizations. He was pes 
ident of the Suffolk County Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. The jas 
time I saw him was when he brough; 4 
group of international Boy Scouts to 
Washington last year and I am happy 
that I was able to make sights y 
rangements for them. 

As a Member of Congress, Mr. Green. 
wood served his constituents ably and 
conscientiously. He was indefatigable jy 
discharging his congressional duties and 
seldom missed a daily session or 4 com- 
mittee meeting. 

Ernest Greenwood will always be pp. 
membered by his friends here. He was, 
man of great personal charm. He Was 
kindly, gentle, warmhearted, and gep. 
erous. His integrity was never ques. 
tioned. His interest in the welfare of his 
fellow beings was limitless. 

I know that all Members will want to 
extend sympathy to Mr. Greenwood’s 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Banks, of Bay 
Shore, Long Island. 7 
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America Is Proud of Its Cultural Achieve. 
ments—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include an article by George 
Dixon distributed by the King Features 
Syndicate which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on June 
20, 1955. This article concerns my di: 
tinguished colleague and friend the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mac- 
Donatp]. Also included is an article by 
Richard L. Coe, drama editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 19, 1955, entitled “Big Salute for 
France.” 

WASHINGTON SCENE—YANKEE DOODLE 
MACDONALD 
(By George Dixon) 

Representative TorsBerT Hart MACDONALD of 
Massachusetts has the distinction of having 
pitched the Democrats to their first co! 
gressional baseball defeat in 7 years Nevers 
theless, he is probably the greatest all-round 
athlete ever elected to Congress, 

He couldn’t stand up to the most tatterde- 
malion crew ever allowed to waddle on wo 6 
diamond but he played for the New Yor 
Yankees and was captain of the 1938 Harvard 
football team. 

Moreover, he was Harvard's star ha! 
and made the all-Eastern. In addition a 
a track record of 21.6 seconds for the -™ 
yard sprint, which still stands, and |s very 
handy with his dukes. 

He extended his athletic fame abroad. 1 
set running records with the combined a 
vard-Yale-Oxford-Cambridge track team thay 
raced victoriously across Europe. 

This contradictory fellow, who 
strike out some of the most decrep 
tives from a wheelchair, is now engaged 2 
trying to make the whole world athiews. ; 
has just introduced a bill (H. R. 0’ " 
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“ cultural exchange program to 
jnclude sports. ' 

At present we are exchanging opera and 
pallet troups, arts and sciences students 
vyups with other nations as @ means of pro- 
eine better understanding. The Macdon- 
mou, submits that inclusion of sports will 


} il 
Sa exchange program infinitely wider 


effectiveness. | 
Representat ive MACDONALD 1s receiving 
encouragement from Senator JoHN F, 


reat 
oo The two were 


KENNEDY Of Massachusetts. 
roommates at Harvard. 
“They joined the Navy together in Septem- 
hor 1941, and both became PT boat skippers 
in the South Pacific. Another skipper in 
their squadron Was Alfred Gwynn Vander- 
a other day Representative MACDONALD 
returned to Washington from a flying trip 
to his home in Malden, Mass., where his wife, 
the former film star, Phyllis Brooks, lives 
with their three children. He ran into his 
old buddy, Vanderbilt, at the National Air- 
“Well, well,” cried the young Congressman, 
“what are you doing in Washington?” 

“Oh,” responded the blue-blooded horse- 
man, “I’m here with the Orioles.” 

“But you can’t be. The Orioles are in Bos- 
ton. I saw them play the Red Sox last 

ight.” 
eeThe Orioles,” declared Vanderbilt, “don’t 
play baseball.” 

‘Tl concede that,” said the Democrats’ 
losing pitcher, ‘but they’re supposed to.” 

‘I don’t mean the Baltimore Orioles,” said 
Vanderbilt. “I’m here with Mme. Auriol 
and the former Premier of France.” 

Iasked Representative MACDONALD why he 
didn’t stick with the Yankees and play with 
a good baseball team. 

“Well,” he said, “The Yankees signed me 
in 1940 to play the outfield but they had 
three gentlemen named DiMaggio, Henrich 
and Keller in the outfield that year and there 
seemed no disposition to replace one of them 
with me. So I was sent to Newark, and a 
month later to Binghamton, where I fin- 
ished out the season. 

“They wanted me to go South that winter 
but I had entered Harvard Law School and 
decided I preferred Blackstone to Bingham- 
ton,” 

I asked Representative MACDONALD how he 
got to meet the beautiful Phyllis Brooks, 

“Vanderbilt introduced us before the war 
when she was in Panama Hattie,” he said. 
“When I was stationed in New Guinea she 
came out there with Gary Cooper and a the- 
atrical troupe, but I was on PT duty and 
missed her. After the war Al Vanderbilt 
brought us together again. He’s a cupid.” 





Bic SALUTE FOR FRANCE 
(By Richard L. Coe) 


“What,” asks someone, “is this salute to 
France which the National’s Can Can opening 
Will benefit on the 28th?” 

An apt question. Privately promoted and 
financed by public-spirited citizens through 
ANTA, this is a series of theater, music, 
ballet and arts events now underway in 
Paris designed to disprove the Communist- 
lostered notion that Americans have money, 
have power, but are uncultured barbarians, 

Judith Anderson and an American com- 


Pany have Just completed a week in Robin- 
ay Jeflers’ Medea. Monday night, with 
oe of the film, Shirley Jones, as Laurey, 


. gers and Hammerstein will present the 
first French 


ae production of Oklahoma. 
“olay the evening the National’s pew- 
ae *s Will be settling into their expensive 
“rs, The Skin of Our Teeth will be 


openin 


epening & week's stay at Theater Sarah 
and ments with Helen Hayes, Mary benno 
i, lorence Reed as American stars a“ 
“Weir Parisian bows, 
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The value of such a gesture may seem elu- 
sive. But when one considers the millions 
spent by the Soviet dictatorship to reflect 
on the barbarous United States through 
state-sponsored tours of its own leading 
artists, one must think again. 

President Eisenhower has taken note of 
Salute to France in these words: ‘‘This pres- 
entation will be of vast significance to the 
cause of friendship and understanding be- 
tween the people of America and Western 
Europe. I wish to reaffirm my warm en- 
dorsement of the undertaking.”’ 

Under the untiring planning of Robert 
W. Dowling, Virginia Inness-Brown and Rob- 
ert Schnitzer, Salute to France was timed 
to coincide with the second Paris Interna- 
tional Festival of Dramatic Art, which last 
year had no American representation. 

Americans all, the artists are working for 
minimum salaries or expenses which, in turn, 
are being paid, under Dowling’s gentle blan- 
dishments, through private funds. ANTA’s 
small international exchange program, 
sparked by Mrs. Inness-Brown and Schnitzer, 
has contributed its dynamic offices. 

It should be here noted, however, that 
Salute to France has nothing financially to 
do with that $214 million allocation of the 
State Department to the international ex- 
change program. At the behest of our Am- 
bassador to Italy, Clare Boothe Luce, Okla- 
homa will be having a 6-week Italian tour 
after Paris under that fund, which under- 
writes travel expenses and losses, since over- 
seas grosses are not geared to even our mini- 
mum salaries. Next year’s appropriation for 
IEP is now going through the congressional 
committees and one can only hope that 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON (Democrat, 
of New Jersey) and others working for the 
bill will be successful in their drive. 

A further income for Salute, apart from 
its private donations and the Can-Can bene- 
fit, will come from Skin of Our Teeth 
when it returns from Paris. It will play 
a 2-week run at the National starting July 
18, another 2 weeks in Chicago, and a short 
rut in New York before taking to the air 
as an NBC “spectacular” September 11. 

So, Salute has no Government subsidy and 
is, in the words of committee member Rob- 
ert E..Sherwood, “an answer to Communist 
propaganda being given not by our Govern- 
ment but by the American people.” 

The program so far has presented three 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra and, 
concurrently with the “Medea” perform- 
ances, a week of the New York City Ballet, 
much admired by Parisians. On view in the 
Orangerie gallery is an exhibition of 19th 
century French paintings loaned by Ameri- 
cans, “David to Toulouse-Lautrec,” which 
succeeded an earlier showing of “American 
Art of the 20th century.” 

Apart from the financial contributions he 
has made, Dowling has gone to almost pain- 
ful trouble to decide on the fitting produc- 
tions and performers and on clearing the 
project with some 18 unions. 

Panels drawn from the theater and the 
public made recommendations in the fields 
of drama, music and art. Negotiations with 
the numerous unions affecting all branches 
resulted in some concessions without which 
the project could never have been achieved. 

Dowling’s imagination prompted a bril- 
liantly ingenious collaboration with the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. Its 
translation gadget, usually in use at the 
United Nations, has been sent to Paris to 
give earphone translations for those who 
wish to use them. 

It is, of course, sheer happenstance that 
Cole Porter’s musical salute to France (I 
Love Paris is a Can Can highspot) should 
be arriving here just when the Dowling- 
ANTA project is reaching its climax on the 
Seine. So, fitting is the word for the flossy 
benefit which will reopen the National a 
week from Tuesday. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include an article from the 
Christain Science Monitor of Wednes- 
day, June 8, 1955, on the Salute to France 
which is now underway. 

Legislation is now before the Congress 
to make programs such as these a perm- 
anent part of the armament of the 
United States in this cold war period. 
Sponsors of this legislation, which will 
be considered by the House Education 
and Labor Subcommittee chairmaned by 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Mertca.r], in- 
clude the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Macponatp], the gentlemen from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Rvess], the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. MEr- 
cALF], the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER,] the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RHODES], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowE..], and my- 
self. The article from the Christian 
Science Monitor foHows: 

THE AMERICAN ARTS SEND A SALUTE TO FRANCE 
(By John Allan May) 

Paris.—In front of one of those smart 
international bookshops stood two figures, 
intensely isolated from the world around 
them. The older was obviously American— 
big, wide-brimmed, new pearl-gray felt hat, 
recently trimmed silver hair only just visible 
under it; rimless spectacles; newly cleansed 
lightweight topcoat; newly pressed dark gray 
trousers; spotless light. gray suede shoes. 
The younger was French—in his best dark 
clothes, but still clearly a student. 

The first was bent down a little and was 
gesticulating. The other was standing still 
and silent and was looking up with some- 
thing like awe in his widening eyes. 

The centerpiece of the window display, 
among the many cover girls looking with a 
sirocco stare across the new books they would 
probably never read, was a magazine with 
the colored picture of a great American buf- 
falo on the front. 

“Thousands of them,” the man was saying 
as I passed. “Yes, sir, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands. When we built the 
railroad across the country * * *.” 

His voice was glowing as if he had just 
come back from the pioneer West himself. 

I did not want to eavesdrop or to disturb 
this moment of wonder, so I walked on and 
stood for a while at a discreet distance. 
The tale of the American West continued to 
unfold. It was still unfolding when even- 
tually I resumed walking and turned the 
corner. 

It was a charming scene, I thought, and 
most appropriate. The American may not 
have been aware of it, but a special presen- 
tation of Oklahoma, the classic Rogers and 
Hammerstein musical play, is being given by 
a new American cast June 20 to July 3 in 
the Theatre des Champs-Elysees as a part 
of the Salute to France of the American arts. 
Or maybe he did know, and, knowing, got to 
work. 

AMERICA’S WEST 

For here it is, in this gay and and beautiful 

piece of theater, that the America that 
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France knows best meets at last the United 
States the France has hardly known before. 
French children are all cowboys except dur- 
ing the time that they are Indians. The 
American West is the history they like best to 
play, as do so many other children in so many 
other countries. Even when they grow up 
the French cannot quite brush the dust off. 
This is part of their own experience. This 
they know. Yet of the United States they 
know practically nothing. 

They know very little indeed of it as a 
culture, an individual civilization, or a cen- 
ter of the arts. 

Americans, we know, are so practiced at 
chasing the dollar that they can actually 
catch it. But this specialization, in the tra- 
ditional European view, leaves them no time 
to practice the truer arts of living. It is 
amazing, and rather disturbing, how firmly 
this prejudice is entrenched over there. 

To get it out of the ground and on the run 
may be one object of the quite spontaneous 
artistic gesture known as the “Salut a la 
France.” It is doubtless going to be one of 
the results. 

The musical “Oklahoma!” only dots the 
*i’s” and crosses the “‘t’s’’ of a whole lesson in 
international relations. The serious theater, 
the cinema, the art of photography, design, 
sculpture, painting, architecture, music, and 
ballet have all been or are being represented 
in the Salute. 

A certain objective is to make a gesture of 
acknowledgement from the United States to 
a France that has contributed so much to the 
cultural development of America. 

This was, in fact, the main idea in the 
thoughts of United States Ambassador Doug- 
las Dillon and Jacques Jaujard of the French 
Ministry of Education when they held their 
original discussions. They just dropped the 
idea, and it was immediately taken up as a 
piece of strictly private cultural enterprise. 


BROAD SUPPORT 


Funds have been raised from institutions, 
* individual subscriptions, and even by passing 
the hat around in theaters. Leaders in al- 
most every field of the arts have contributed 
their time and talent for organization. 
Heading the Salute are William A. M. Bur- 
den, president of the New York Museum of 
Modern Art, and Robert W. Dowling, chair- 
man of the board, American National Theater 
and Academy. Vice chairman is Mrs. H. Al- 
wyn Inness-Brown of the New York chapter 
of ANTA. 

Many leading French citizens have helped. 
Among them have been M. Jaujard; Jacques 
de Bourbon-Busset, Director of Cultural Re- 
lations of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
Georges Salles, Director of Museums in 
France; and Philippe Erlanger, Director of 
the French Association for Artistic Action. 
But the French list is as long as the Ameri- 
can, and the many others regretfully must 
remain unnamed in this article. 

Opening salvos of the Salute came from 
2 great art exhibitions and 1 great orchestra. 
The exhibitions were “Fifty Years of Art in 
the United States” and “From David to 
Toulouse-Lautrec,” masterpieces of French 
19th century art from American private and 
public collections. The orchestra was that of 
Philadelphia, directed by Eugene Ormandy. 

A program of ballet is scheduled for June 
8-14 by the New York City Ballet company. 

“Oklahoma” is to run from June 20 to 
July 3. 

Two dramatic bursts complete the Salute: 
“Medea,” with Judith Anderson (June 14- 
18), and “The Skin of Our Teeth” (June 28—- 
July 3), with Helen Hayes and Mary Martin. 
These pieces were chosen because of their 
originality and because of the strong impres- 
sion they made in the United States when 
first produced. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Attendance at the two art shows has broken 
all records for such exhibitions in Paris. 
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And I was given this definition for the French 
idea of a successful man: one who comes 
home with the news, “I’ve got four tickets for 
Oklahoma.” 

American abstract painting came in for 
Some fairly severe criticism from the French. 
And it is possible that the title gave rise to a 
misunderstanding, for the collection was 
more properly a selection from the New York 
Museum of Modern Art rather than a repre- 
sentative showing of the best of 50 years of 
painting in America. 

But there was much more to the 50-year 
exhibition, which closed May 15, than even 
all the varied schools of painting shown. 
The architectural section comprised 17 build- 
ings designed since 1946, and was received 
with great acclaim. 

Industrial design was represented by 150 
mass-produced articles, including chairs, 
kitchenware, tools, toys, and china, that gave 
thousands of French people occasion for some 
new thoughts about the famous—or notori- 
ous—American mass-production, standard- 
ized economy. 

Graphic design, posters, advertising, pack- 
aging, street signs, and book covers were also 
exhibited. There was a section on photog- 
raphy and the movies which reminded 
visitors not only that the cinema is an art 
form but also of the American contribution to 
that art. 

The exhibition of French masterpieces from 
American collections has been doing turn- 
away business ever since it opened at the 
Orangerie April 20. There is no sign of 
slackening in interest and the line will prob- 
ably be stretching out to the gates on the 
Place de la Concorde until July 3. 


PROUD OF COLLECTION 


The French, on the whole, are proud to 
think that some the best works ever pro- 
duced by French painters are usually on 
daily exhibition in places from California to 
Maine and North Dakota to Louisiana. 

The great public interest aroused, and still 
to be kept at burning pitch until the eve of 
Independence Day, is bound to have an 
effect on the average Frenchman’s idea of the 
average American, as anyone here will tell 
you. 

But, of course, there is no such thing as 
an average Frenchman. No more than there 
is, in fact, an average American. In the past, 
however, while the Frenchman has been will- 
ing to admit the first proposition, he has been 
unwilling to admit the second. The view 
has become popular that a mass-produced 
economy mass produces people and that a 
high standard of living leads somehow to a 
low standard for the arts of living. Who 
can hold quite the same view now? 


The Salute to France is an unusual inter- 
national gesture. One hopes it will not al- 
ways remain so unusual. This is undoubt- 
edly an excellent way to win friends and in- 
fluence people—even in its simplest form, 
as when a lone individual weaves a little ro- 
mance from a colored magazine cover seen 
in a shop window 6,000 miles from home, 








Petition To Withdraw From the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, 24 citi- 
zens of Santa Barbara, Calif., have peti- 
tioned Secretary of State John Foster 


June 24 


Dulles, praying that the Charter of ¢, 
United Nations be not revised and thy 
the United States terminate its Mem 
bership in that organization. The peti. 
tion reads as follows: 2 
PETITIONING SEPARATION FROM THE 
NATIONS 


We, the undersigned, citizens of Sant 
Barbara, Calif., do hereby go on recor that 
we are unalterably opposed to any revision 
of the United Nations Charter. 

We also believe that the Uniteg States 
should terminate its membership in the 
United Nations, and that the United Nations 
should be forever removed from our shores 

We do not believe that the United Nation 
has kept the peace. On the contrary, we be. 
lieve that it is plunging us down the road to 
one-world government, such a government 
to be held together by force, not peace, 

Our forefathers, with the aid of God an 
His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, carved forth 
a mighty land, these United States of Amer. 
ica, Our Constitution was founded on the 
Holy Bible. Our inalienable rights were ge. 
rived from our Creator, not from govern. 
ment. But now we are faced with a Godles 
international setup that has grown to gigan. 
tic proportions, and that is working night 
and day to break down our walls of national 
sovereignty, to steal our precious blood. 
bought freedom from us, and to destroy for. 
ever our way of life. This petition is an open, 
free expression of the views of the under. 
signed. 

Ann Gilbert, Edith Gilbert, Dr. Edward 
C. Bowlen, Mrs. Charles Mattel, Mrs. 
D. C. Reynolds, Baker L. Adams, Eliza- 
beth Clay, Tina Todesca, Marion B, 
Phillips, Barbara S. Whittaker, Flor. 
ence C. Sorensen, Mary M. Coulter, 
Roger C. Colburn, Cornelia B. Ho 
Jessie J. Wieske, M. C. Brelita, 
Bawley, Anne E. Kermode, Doris W, 
Hopwood, Doris Caswell, L. Merle 
Berry, Joe W. Berry, Libau B. Stevens, 
Mrs. Warren E. Drewe. 


Unrrm 








These patriotic people are fully aware 
that the real purpose behind the present 
activities of the United Nations is to re- 
vise its charter in order to have 
sponsor a world government. 

It seems to me that the United Nations 
has already done enough in interfering 
with our laws and the Constitution to 
convince the people that “world peace” 
is not its aim, but its true object is to 
destroy the Constitution and laws of the 
only country on earth where it is demon- 
strated that the government exists (or 
the people, and not the reverse—ol tne 
people existing for the government 





Agawam, Mass., Celebrates Its Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 
year 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this! 
marks the 100th birthday as a towm 
ship of Agawam, Mass. The celebration 
opened with a centennial ball on 18 
Thursday and was climaxed by 4 SP 
tacular parade yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, this typical Americat 
community is in my congressional wel 
trict, and I know it well. I know some 
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thing of its spirit, its people. It surely 
nas passed the test of time and it has 
contributed immeasurably to the eco- 
ymic life of Massachusetts. . 
Mr. Speaker, I extend the greetings 
of the United States of America and my 
own personal congratulations to the peo- 
ple, town officials, and centennial com- 
mittee on this significant occasion. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorials from the Spring- 
feld Daily News of June 17 and the 


ne 


cyringfield Union of June 18: 
tm the Springfield Daily News of June 17, 
1955] 
AGAWAM’'S CENTENNIAL 
Avowam has been called the child of 
W Springfield and the grandchild of 


Springfield, but yet it is part of the plan- 
t , purchased from the Indians in 1636 

| bears the ancient name which once 
ientified the whole Springfield settlement. 

Iowever, it was not until 1855 that the 
community won its independence from West 
yingfield which had been separated from 

. mother town of Springfield almost a 
century earlier. ‘There were some who 
wanted to name the new township South 
Springfield, but it was decided instead to 
adopt the Indian name which had identi- 
fied the Connecticut River settlement until 
the name was changed to Springfield in 1640 
to compliment William Pynchon of Spring- 


field, England. 
Acawam, a town with more than 3 centu- 
ries of rich history, now celebrates its cen- 


tury as an incorporated town. Her story 
is part of the fabric of Springfield and West 
Springfield history for more than 200 years, 
but the last century has been her own, and it 
is that 100 years which it now celebrates. 

Following the lead of Greenfield, Agawam 
decided to map its own celebration instead of 
hiring a professional party planner to do 
the work. 

The 4-day program will open tonight with 


the centennial ball, at which the centennial 
queen will be crowned. Tomorrow night, 
there will be a band concert and dancing on 
the green. Saturday’s schedule will include 
a field day, Little League baseball, historical 
exhibit and tea, barbecue, the Governor’s 
address, dancing, fireworks, and bonfire. 

A sunrise service and religious services in 
all churches will Open Sunday’s program 
which will feature a marathon race, a 
mammoth parade, and a drum corps com- 


petition. 
Her neighbors join in congratulating and 


saluting Agawam, 300 years old as a settle- 
ment, 100 years young as a township. 





' 


[From the Springfield Union of June 18, 
1955} 
AGAWAM’S HUNDREDTH 


It is a pleasure to congratulate our trans- 
pontine neighbor on the occasion of her hun- 
credth birthday, and perhaps to many in 
Springfield who are not acquainted with the 
history of Agawam the thought will occur 
they figured her to be a lot older. 
Originally, of course, Agawam was part of 
the tract on both sides of the Connecticut 
purchased by William Pynchon in 1636 from 
Indians who received for it “18 coats, 18 
hoes, 18 hatchets, 18 knives, 18 fathoms of 
wampum.” 
‘he town's early history, therefore, is part 
the early history of Springfield and the 
“urrent celebration is not in observance of 
the first white settlement of Agawam, but 
°f its assumption of a separate municipal 
identity and its incorporation, which the 
Great ind General Court allowed on May 17, 
“Soo. Agawam, incidentally, was the first 
name of the whole Springfield tract, which 
‘OOK the name of Springfield some 4 years 
' the Pynchon purchase. The section 
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retained the name of Agawam, however, and 
maintained that appellation even after it 
became the second parish of West Spring- 
field, when that town was incorporated at 
the request of Springfield in 1774. Hence, 
if today’s friendly triangle of communities 
had adhered to the fundamental designa- 
tion, they probably would be known as East 
Agawam (Springfield), North Agawan (West 
Springfield), and Agawam, which con- 
sistently has been Agawam. 

There is no doubt about it; Agawam is a 
lot older than she looks on the official papers 
that have touched off her centennial cele- 
bration. Yet no one can deny that the town 
acts younger—still growing, persistently 
vigorous in civic enterprise, politically lively, 
and handsome to look at. May she live more 
centuries in good health. And whenever 
Springfield has occasion to tick off a signifi- 
cant milepost measured from the founding 
date of 1636, it is safe to say that this city 
always will be proud to acknowledge—nay, 
boast of—the town across the river as an 
original member of the family who left home 
and made good. 





St. James Backs Expansion of Frozen 
Food Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press of May 29, 1955, under the heading 
“St. James Backs Expansion of Frozen 
Food Industry” is printed an outline of 
what individual initiative can accom- 
plish in this country and an example of 
what an average community can do to 
encourage the development of industry 
by foresight and financial assistance. 
The story of Tony Downs and the com- 
munity of St. James I am sure will be 
an inspiration to many individuals and 
communities throughout the country. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle: 

St. JAMES BACKS EXPANSION OF FROZEN-Foop 
INDUSTRY 

St. JAMEsS.—From a $12 a week job to the 
head of a company which will employ nearly 
500 persons in its peak season. 

That is the success story of Tony Downs, 
poultry processor extraordinary. 

In the rich poultry country of southwest- 
ern Minnesota and northern Iowa the name 
Downs is an important one, and it’s going 
to be more important in the future. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Downs came to St. 
James from South Dakota and got a job with 
Boote’s Hatchery & Packing Co. at $12 a 
week. 

In 1937 nearly any kind of a job was a good 
job. But Mr. Downs wasn’t satisfied Just to 
have a job. 

He worked for the company 10 years, sav- 
ing his money, and in 1947 was able to buy 
the F. M. Priest & Sons poultry firm in St. 
James. The Tony Downs Foods Co. was born. 

INFANT HAS GROWN 

The infant has grown with amazing rapid- 
ity. Today, chickens, ducks, axzd turkeys, as 
well as shell and frozen eggs, are shipped all 
over the country under the O-So-Good label. 
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Fifteen refrigerated trucks and trailers 
keep produce rolling in and out of the Downs 
plant at all hours. A sideline is turtle soup; 
Downs even supplies information on how to 
trap snapping turtles to anyone who is inter- 
ested in supplying him. 

A new plant was erected in 1954 and an 
adjoining office building added this year. 
But the greatest expansion was yet to come. 

Last year Mr. Downs was offered a con- 
tract to be the exclusive supplier of frozen 
food products to the Hines-Park Co., under 
the famous Duncan Hines label, if he could 
expand his plant to handle the great bulk 
of new business that would result from the 
contract. 

ST. JAMES SUPPORT 


It meant a $250,000 plant expansion. The 
businessmen of St. James heard about it. 
Through the St. James Industries Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization formed to help 
bring new industries to St. James, they ad- 
vanced $100,000 to finance the new venture. 
They have the utmost faith in Mr. Downs 
and his ability. 

The new plant is now going up and the 
production lines will start rolling in August. 
It will be a strictly big-business operation, 
with about 200 employees added to the pres- 
ent 300 at the peak season. 

The new frozen-food plant, being con- 
structed at the rear of the present building, 
will double present facilities. To meet the 
Duncan Hines contract it will be capable 
of turning out 5,000 frozen dinners an hour. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS A DAY 


Mr. Downs said his plant is one of the few 
in the Nation which has complete control 
of production from the live poultry to the 
finished product. When he isn’t using chick- 
ens and turkeys from his own plant, he buys 
live chickens at the farms and they are 
“under his wing” as it were, from then until 
they reach the dinner tables of the Nation. 

The present plant can process 100,000 
pounds of chickens aday. Under blast freez- 
ing, 100,000 pounds of produce can be frozen 
to 50 degrees below zero every 24 hours. 


Mr. Downs’ business activities don’t oc- 
cupy all his time. He is active in the civic 
affairs of St. James and is president of the 
Minnesota, Poultry, Butter and Egg Asso- 
ciation. He also has served as a director 
of the national association. He is married 
and has three children, Donald, 17; Dick, 10; 
and Deanna, 16. 

His company is riding the top of the wave 
for an ever-increasing demand for frozen 
food which food men believe will expand 
greatly in the future. 

What the expansion will be nobody quite 
knows, but everybody in this thriving town 
of 4,000 is glad Tony Downs got that $12-a- 
week job 20 years ago. His getting it has 
meant a lot to St. James. 





Credit to a Productive Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to read to the House the following ex- 
cerpts from the article written by Ros- 
coe Drummond, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 15, 
1955: 

CREDIT TO A PRODUCTIVE CONGRESS 

This Democratic 84th Congress, in office 
under a Republican administration little 
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more than 5 months, is quietly and speedily 
setting two records without parallel in 
American political history. 

It is demonstrating that divided govern- 
ment does not have to be stalemated gov- 
ernment and does not have to be acutely 
acrimonious government. 

It is, at this stage certainly, giving Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's legislative program vastly 
greater support than any Congress of op- 
posite political faith has given a President 
in the past half-century. 

This is a far cry from the hostile Demo- 
cratic Congress which carried on a running 
battle with President Hoover during the sec- 
ond 2 years of his administration and the 
gleeful, overconfident Republican Congress 
of 1947-48 which bottled up most of Presi- 
dent Truman’s domestic program and en- 
acted little, nearly nothing, in its place. 

Obviously there are special circumstances 
prevailing in this political year of 1955 and 
which contribute to the mood of cooperation 
between Democratic Congress and Republi- 
can President. 

Despite the Democratic victory last fall, 
this Democratic Congress knows it is deal- 
ing with a massively popular President. In 
1947-48 the Republican Congress thought it 
was dealing with a massively unpopular 
Democratic President. It was misguided. 
It was the Republican Congress which was 
unpopular, as Mr. Truman demonstrated. 


While many people, press and public 
alike, agree with Mr. Drummond, the 
program to which he refers and with 
which the Democrats have cooperated, 
is not President Eisenhower’s program, 
but the Democratic program—the same 
program which they adopted as part of 
their platform at the Democratic con- 
vention in 1952. 

Mr. Drummond continues as follows: 

But substantial and solid credit belongs 
to the Democratic leadership and the Demo- 
cratic membership of this 84th Congress for 
making divided government work—and work 
efficiently. It has never been so well done 
before. I recall Senator Taft telling me in 
1947 that the then newly elected Republi- 
can Congress was not going to pass 
any of President Truman’s social welfare 
measures—or any Republican version of 
them; he wasn’t going to have any credit 
shared with Mr. Truman; he was going to 
wait until a Republican administration was 
in control of the whole Government the fol- 
lowing year. 


In commenting on the above excerpt 
from Mr. Drummond’s article let me say 
that during the 83d Congress, when the 
Republican administration was in con- 
trol of the whole Government, Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not receive the full support of 
his party, nor has he received it in this 
Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower has stood firmly for 
the part of his program which has had 
the warm support of the bankers and 
the big corporations, measures which 
could wreck the social and economic 
gains made since 1932. 


The little fellow must continue to rely 
on the Democratic Party for what is best 
for the largest number of American citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Drummond concludes with the 
following: 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
1955 Democratic record is that when it has 
disagreed with the President or dissented 
from an important part of an Eisenhower- 
sponsored measure, it has not stalled and 
stalemated action by simply blocking what 
the White House wanted. It has altered the 
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President’s program at important points and 
then proceeded to enact it. 

The Democrats decisively supported the 
administration on the all-important renewal 
of the reciprocal trade act and on the foreign 
aid bill. They have made _ substantial 
changes in the President’s public housing 
bill, the highway program, minimum wage 
and postal pay raise, although, except for the 
postal raise now signed, the final shape of 
these measures remains to be determined by 
the House. 

This 84th Congress is proving itself an 
efficient, productive, responsible Congress. 





The Flag-Day Program in House Sets 
UNESCO Program Back on Its Heels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
UNESCO, a branch of the United Na- 
tions, got a well-deserved setback in the 
House of Representatives on Flag Day, 
June 14. 

It will be remembered that UNESCO 
means “United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization.” 
Its principal work so far has been to 
try to destroy loyalty and devotion to the 
United States and patriotism for our 
country on the theory that such feelings 
interfere with world government, and 
that therefore all national devotion, 
loyalty and patriotism should be de- 
stroyed in all countries and the senti- 
ment transferred to world government. 

In the House of Representatives the 
Flag-Day program was carried out with 
beautiful ceremonies, as the following 
program will suggest: 

FLAG Day PROGRAM, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 14, 1955 

1. Pursuant to the order of the House of 
June 9, the Speaker declares a recess. 

2. United States Air Force Band (Capt. 
Robert L. Landers, commanding) enters door 
to left of Speaker and takes position in aisle 
to left of Speaker. 

3. Doorkeeper announces “The Flag of the 
United States.” 

Members rise. 

Air Force Band plays The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 

The flag is carried into the Chamber by Air 
Force colorbearer and a guard from each of 
the other branches of the Armed Forces 
(Maj. Robert L. Eaton, U. S. A., command- 
ing). 

The color guard salutes the Speaker, faces 
about, and salutes the House. 

4. Mr. Rapaur is recognized. 

5. The Official Air Force Choral Group 
(The Singing Sergeants), accompanied by 
the Air Force Band, sing the new song, The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, by Irving 
Caesar, ASCAP. Soloist, M. Sgt. Ivan 
Genuchi. 

6. Mr. RaBAvuT is recognized. 

7. Members rise and sing The National 
Anthem, accompanied by the Air Force Band 
and The Singing Sergeants. 

8. Members remain standing while the 
Colors are retired from the Chamber, the 
Air Force Band playing The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 


9. The Air Force Band leaves the Chamber. 


June 20 


The applause was spontaneous and 
prolonged, and left no doubt that in the 
great legislative Chamber of the Uniteq 
States loyalty and devotion to our own 
institutions and our love of our country 
remains resplendent and vigorous in 
spite of all attacks by this sinister organ. 
ization, UNESCO. 

Just as long as the House of Repre. 
sentatives of this great Republic is com- 
posed of Members like those who today 
enthusiastically expressed an undivided 
loyalty to our own Government the 
people can feel that the world govern- 
ment being engineered by the United 
Nations has a rough and rugged road to 
travel before the citizens of the United 
States are willing to abandon their own 
form of government. 





Harry S. Truman: A Defender of 
Learning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech was delivered by Dr. Louis 
B. Wright, director of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, on June 3, 1955, at a din- 
ner arranged by Mr. Cyrus Eaton, at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, in be- 
half of the Harry S. Truman Library 
Fund: 

A DEFENDER OF LEARNING 

When Mr. Eaton invited me to participate 
in this program, I was flattered by the honor, 
and pleased at the privilege of paying a 
tribute to a great leader who has won the 
admiration of millions throughout the world. 

Many of the most eloquent speakers of 
our time, including Sir Winston Churchill, 
have emphasized Mr. Truman’s immense con- 
tributions in preserving western civilization 
from disaster. So multifarious were Mr. 
Truman’s activities as President that one 
of his very important contributions to the 
good of society may sometimes be overlooked, 
but it cannot escape emphasis on an occa- 
sion like this. 

Mr. Truman has been one of the most 
notable defenders of learning in Our gen- 
eration. He has made some striking and 
exceedingly important suggestions for the 
perpetuation of learning. And the forma- 
tion of the Truman Library, which has given 
occasion for this dinner, is only the culmina- 
tion of a whole series of episodes in Mr. 
Truman’s career that illustrate his interest 
in learning, and particularly in history 

He has not been a sitter on the sidelines, 
either. As President in an epoch of extraor- 
dinary significance, he has of course been 
a maker of history. But more than that, 
he has been a close student of history. He 
has been a reading President, and we must 
never underestimate the value to the Nation 
of a leader who can bring to bear upon the 
problems of, the moment the knowledge that 
comes from seeing human events against the 
long perspective of history. Mr. Truman did 
precisely that, and the annals of our 42° 
will record the wisdom that his reading gave 
to the country. 

Reading, of course, is a very dangerous 
enterprise nowadays. At least two States 
are seriously considering legislation to curb 
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noth writers and readers as enemies of the 
Anybody who can read and write is 
likely to be described as an egghead. And 
» eazhead, as anybody who reads certain of 
ane newspaper columnists knows, is guilty of 
original cerebration, which some of our law- 
makers would make a misdemeanor if not a 


le 
people 


felony. 

we are witnessing a great debate over the 
relative virtue of eggheads versus boneheads. 
I am making no veiled political allusion. I 
am merely referring to what philosophers 
nave called the Zeitgeist. Happily Mr. Tru- 
has cast his lot with the eggheads. And 
he long run, throughout the history of 
country, the eggheads have prevailed 

r the boneheads. 
rhe attack on intellectualism is not merely 
» effort to vilify the college professor and 
» doctor of philosophy as impractical 
ntrusters in search of utopia, but it is a 
sus attack on every form of speculative 
The reading man and therefore 
peculative man may at some time find 
i that leads him to question things as 
A brassy and noisy minority would 
>» library shelves of books they don’t ap- 
- they would silence writers who do not 

19 the conventional social and political 
ioctrines; they would fire professors who do 
uv ymnform; they would exclude from Gov- 

ent service all who do not hew toa party 

- and they have even gone so far as to 

» the rewriting of the Girl Scouts’ manual 

t it somehow give an impression of inter- 

malism. This attitude has nothing to 

distinguish it from the thought control exer- 

cised by the powers behind Pravda and other 
Russian organs of intellectual conformity. 

Mr. Truman, happily for the Nation, has 
been a valiant opponent of this school of 

nd conformity. As a reader and thinker 
himself—egghead, if you prefer—he knows 
that enforced conformity in the realm of the 
mind leads to sterility. He knows that often 
the professor, as Carl Becker once said, is a 
person who thinks otherwise, and the “oth- 
erwise thoughts” of some of them, including 
those of Professor Einstein, have changed the 
hape of the world. If the United States is 

) remain a great nation, it must offer the 
best opportunity in the world for freedom of 
investigation, for freedom to think, for free- 
dom to believe something that may be un- 

pular at the moment, for freedom to in- 

pret the facts of history so as to reveal the 
ruth, even if the truth is unpalatable. 

That, I take it, is the essential purpose 
dDehind the creation of the Truman Library. 
will become an important center of his- 
t il research. By making available a 

mass of significant documents about 

e of the momentous periods in the history 
ol western Civilization, it will enable scholars 
lor generations to come to make an accurate 
ppraisal of those events. Free access to the 

uments will also prevent the kind of 

tortions possible when there are no docu- 
ents to speak for themselves. As the 
ler of a library, Mr. Truman is making 

ff the most important contributions of 

iis career, however great the others were. 
A library confers an extraordinary kind of 
immortality. It is virtually impossible to 
kill a book. It is also virtually impossible 
to destroy the influence of a great library. 
from a little private inquiry in Washing- 
1, I have discovered that Mr. Truman, dur- 
ing all these years, has actually been a frus- 
ted librarian. ‘The chairman of a com- 
mittee who once conferred with the Presi- 
Gent about the appointment of a Librarian 
© Congress told me that Mr. Truman on that 
casion declared that if he were not Pres- 
‘dent, he would rather be Librarian of Con- 
fess than hold any other office. He would 
wave made an excellent Librarian. He would 
“ave Known precisely the words to use when 
® Congressman offered a resolution to re- 
quire the Librarian of Congress to read all 
* 6 million books in that institution 


man 
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and personally eliminate those containing 
subversive passages. That, incidentally, in 
this Congressman’s definition of subversive, 
would have cast out the works of Shakespeare 
and the Bible. He would also have known 
precisely the comment to make when an- 
other Congressman last year declared that 
the national library was merely the crea- 
ture of Congress and should be shut up when 
the Congress was not in session, and the 
employees put at some gainful occupation. 

Sitting across the street from the Library 
of Congress I can testify to the tremendous 
public service it performs in addition to 
serving the needs of the Congress and the 
executive branches of the Government. It 
is one of the institutions keeping alive the 
spirit of freedom and cultivating the art 
of reading, an art, incidentally, that may die 
if something isn’t done to revive it. The 
founding of a new library is a good omen. 
There me a few other hopeful signs. The 
United Press recently telegraphed a story 
from Newport, R. I., about a new birth of 
literacy there. A Newport teacher told the 
UP that one of her English class announced 
that he was going toread a book. “I’m going 
to read a book sometime,” he asserted, “be- 
cause last night I saw a quiz show and the 
boy didn’t get the jackpot because he hadn't 
read a book.” 

Because the Library of Congress already 
has immense tasks to perform, perhaps it is 
well that the new Truman Library is going 
to be a separate institution in Independence, 
Mo. Of course a few critics will complain. 
They would like to see everything under one 
roof for their own convenience. Actually 
there are excellent reasons for the estab- 
lishment of regional libraries, and not all of 
them are merely for safety in an age of 
atomic hazards. Even if it will cause some 
inconvenience, it is a good thing for some of 
the important historical libraries to be in 
the Middle and Far West. They will stimu- 
late historical studies in areas which are 
very important historically themselves. No 
one needs to tell this audience of the im- 
portance of Independence, Mo., in the days 
when wagon trains were setting out to con- 
quer the West. 

There’s another good reason for libraries 
in areas outside the East. Coming from 
South Carolina, it has been hard for me to 
accept the New England interpretation of 
American history. You know, South Caro- 
lina has been a somewhat difficult region. 
James Louis Pettigru once observed during a 
debate on secession that South Carolina was 
too small for a republic and too large for an 
insane asylum. We South Carolinians never 
relished the particular provinciality of the 
classic New England historians. So we wel- 
come any influence that will force historians 
out of New England into some other part of 
the country. Someone has remarked that 
every historian of American life should be 
forced to make a trip across the continent 
before writing a line, and if the historian 
comes from Harvard, he ought to be made to 
walk. If an historical library in Independ- 
ence, Mo., is not in walking distance, let the 
historian get there the best way he can. He 
will learn something on the way. 


To the innocents among us, it may seem 
fantastic that the creation of anything so 
beneficent as a library should arouse crit- 
icism in any quarter. But Americans, even 
before the present wave of distrust of in- 
tellectualism, have often been suspicious of 
learning. It was one of my fellow South 
Carolinians who once stated his platform as 
being “agin book larnin’, the railroads, and 
the guv’mint.” Happily, there has been very 
little criticism of the Truman Library from 
any quarters except those who think that 
Missouri is a long way from Washington or 
Boston. 

But when Thomas Jefferson proposed 
that Congress should acquire his book col- 
lection as the nucleus of a national library 
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there was bitter opposition. Mr. Truman, 
who is one of the authentic band of Jef- 
fersonians, undoubtedly has read accounts 
of the violent attack on Jefferson, when 
in October 1814, he offered to the United 
States Congress his personal library to take 
the place of the library destroyed when the 
British burned the Capital in the previous 
August. Jefferson had spent years and a 
great deal of money bringing together a fine 
library of approximately 6,000 carefully se- 
lected volumes. He offered it to the Con- 
gress for $23,900, a sum much smaller than 
the books had cost him. The mere thought 
of acquiring Jefferson’s books for the Con- 
gress and the Nation stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. Representative Cyrus King, of Mas- 
sachusetts, scented a plot to corrupt the 
elected Representatives of the people and 
deliver the country into the hands of aliens. 
“It might be inferred,” King orated, “from 
the character of the man who collected it, 
and France, where the collection was made, 
that the library contained irreligious and 
immoral books, works of the French phi- 
losophers, who caused and influenced the 
volcano of the French Revolution which has 
desolated Europe and extended to this coun- 
try. * * * The bill would put $23,900 into 
Jefferson's pocket for about 6,000 books, 
good, bad, and indifferent, old, new, and 
worthless, in languages which many cannot 
read, and most ought not.” Congressmen 
railed at members of the committee who 
recommended the purchase of a library con- 
taining the works of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and even John Locke. The acquisition of 
this collection would be a national disgrace, 
said the opposition. Daniel Webster made 
@ speech against the purchase. When the 
vote was finally taken all the Harvard men 
in Congress voted solidly against the acqui- 
sition; all the Yale men except one voted 
against it too. But one lone Yale man 
from Vermont was not afraid of either Vol- 
taire or Jefferson. He had learned independ- 
ence with Ethan Allen. Despite the almost 
solid opposition of New England, the Nation 
acquired Jefferson’s great library, which laid 
the foundations of the Library of Congress, 

The opposition to the purchase of Jeffer- 
son’s library has a familiar ring today. Al- 
though some of that opposition may be 
explained by the inflamed feelings of the 
Federalists against that man Jefferson, who 
was their béte noir, there is unhappily much 
in it that sounds modern. The attacks 
during the past 2 years on the great educa- 
tional foundations came from bigots who 
made similar allegations of danger to the 
republic. Always we have with us a narrow- 
minded minority who smell a danger in any- 
thing more intellectual than a wrestling 
match on television. It is these prophets of 
ignorance who ridicule almost anybody in 
government, or out of it, who can read and 
write. 

In discussing Mr. Franklin Roosevelt's 
reading habits, Jonathan Daniels has re- 
marked that the President of the United 
States, by reason of his office, is not only the 
Chief of State and a guide in public opinion, 
but “there is also a feeling, perhaps more 
prevalent among Platonists than plowmen, 
that somehow the President ought to be also 
the leader and embodiment of a kind of 
national great books program. Perhaps Mr. 
Jefferson set the pattern. * * * [We all re- 
tain], Daniels continues, “the image of Lin- 
coln reading the masterpieces with his fore- 
lock practically in the fireplace. All other 
great Presidents must conform.” 

President Truman of course conformed to 
that pattern, and he set an example that I 
hope will be emulated. The danger is grave 
in this country that despite technical liter- 
acy, we shall cease to read anything. We 
need examples set by someone as exalted as 
the President. For the danger of our laps- 
ing into illiteracy is so great that even Fred 
Allen, the radio wit, is quoted as saying that 
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after another generation of television, we 
shall have “eyeballs as big as cantaloupes and 
no brain at all.” Already in some quarters 
any acquaintance with spelled words is re- 
garded as highbrow—and undesirable. Only 
recently I heard of a bride who suddenly came 
into a room and found her husband spelling 
out a comic book. “My God,” she exclaimed 
in shocked surprise, “I’ve married a book- 
worm.” The bad English that so many of 
our contemporaries write can be attributed 
to the fact that they have read nothing that 
feeds their minds and gives them a feeling 
for sentence rhythms. For one learns to 
write by reading, and so great a stylist as 
Robert Louis Stevenson said he learned his 
art by practicing the sedulous ape to great 
writers. Because so many of our leaders to- 
day have never read anything they are un- 
able to be either persuasive or forceful in 
their public utterances. Of a very dull 
statesman someone said: 

“He wrote in neither verse nor prose: 

He simply laid his words in rows, 

The selfsame words that Webster penned, 
Not up and down, but end on end.” 

If some shrewd and imaginative young 
graduate student in history should turn his 
attention to the reading habits of our Presi- 
dents as an index to their success, he would 
find some interesting facts. What he would 
discover about those President who appear 
to have read little or nothing, I shall not 
attempt to predict. A tactful commentator 
once observed that “President Harding was 
interested in other things besides books.” 
One thing this hypothetical Ph. D. will dis- 
cover is that the most interesting Presidents, 
the Presidents that the future will want to 
know about, have been readers, often vora- 
cious readers. 

Evidence of their reading may be found 
in their state papers, in the historical paral- 
lels that they drew, in their public ut- 
terances, and the allusions that they made, 
in their letters, and in the memoirs of their 
associates. 

When our young Ph. D. comes to study 
President Truman, he will find an insatiable 
reader, a reader who ranged over a wide field, 
but one whose consuming interest was his- 
tory, all sorts of history, from Biblical times 
to the present. If our graduate student 
starts with William Hillman’s book, Mr. 
President, he will find a provocative section, 
nearly one-sixth of the book, entitled “Stu- 
dent of History.” 

The fact that Mr. Truman has had a vital 
interest in history is very significant. For 
ever since Elizabethan times, the reading of 
history has been regarded as second only to 
Holy Writ in the capacity to induce wis- 
dom. “The reading of history,” declared 
one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, “con- 
duceth not a little to the adorning of the 
soul and mind of man, a study of all men 
commended. * * * In histories are contained 
infinite examples of heroical virtues to be of 
us followed, and horrible examples to be of us 
eschewed.” And another Elizabethan Eng- 
lishman, depressed over the Queen’s inabil- 
ity to suppress the Irish, declared that the 
Irish were wild because they would not sit 
at home and read history. If they would 
only read history, he believed, the English 
might civilize them. I leave it to Mr. O’Con- 
nor to determine whether this would have 
been a good thing. At any rate, an interest 
in history has always been regarded as a 
mark of the civilized man. 

From history Mr. Truman acquired some 
of the optimism and perhaps some of the 
courage that helped him in many difficult 
crises. He expressed the belief that in the 
end right, not might, prevails. “Imperialists 
never win in the long run,” he told Mr. 
Hillman. He also discovered that apostles of 
gloom have always been predicting the worst 
of all possible worlds just around the corner. 
In the year 1000, an Anglo-Saxon bishop de- 
clared that modernists and other subversives 
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were undermining society, and about a cen- 
tury later Peter the Hermit declared that 
the end of the world was imminent. But 
somehow we have managed to muddle along. 
It is encouraging to look back through his- 
tory to the times when we have been on the 
verge of irretrievable disaster. 

Mr. Truman has been a profound student 
of the office of the Presidency. I imagine that 
no other man who has held that office has 
known so much about his predecessors and 
has analyzed their problems so acutely. But 
his historical interests have been much 
wider than that. He has studied the battles 
of the Civil War as only a specialist in mili- 
tary science would study them. Mr. John 
J. McCloy reports that when he was at Pots- 
dam with Mr. Truman he discovered in 
Kaiser Wilhelm I1’s library a beautiful copy 
of Poultney Bigelow’s Battles and Leaders 
(of the Civil War). The book had been 
autographed to the Kaiser and had the 
Kaiser’s marginal annotations. While he 
was looking at the book and contemplating 
whether it would be a patriotic act to “liber- 
ate” it before the Russians took over, an 
American Secret Service man stepped up and 
said, “there’s no use for you to be looking 
at that book. The President has already 
seen it.” I hope the volume will find its way 
into the Truman Library. 

Mr. Truman has not confined his activi- 
ties to armchair studies. One of his col- 
leagues in Washington reports that he likes 
nothing better than a stiff walking tour over 
a Civil War battlefield with somebody who 
shares his interest. He also has a broad 
interest in the history of his native State 
and the westward movement, to which Mis- 
souri contributed so much. And I am in- 
formed that no professional scholar knows 
more about Custer’s Last Stand. Indeed, 
Mr. Truman’s claims are such that the Amer- 
ican Historical Association is ready to make 
him an anointed member of the guild at 
sight. The distinguished editor of the 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Dr. Julian Boyd, 
tells me that Mr. Truman invariably ac- 
knowledges the receipt of each new volume, 
and unlike some of our professional col- 
leagues, he shows that he has read them. 
And when Mr. Truman wrote to the Prince- 
ton Press to inform them that they could 
change his address for future issues from 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue to 219 North Del- 
aware Street, Independence, Mo., he wrote 
across the bottom of the letter: “This proj- 
ect is one of the best.” 

Mr. Truman from the beginning has shown 
a deep interest in the Jefferson edition. Dr. 
Boyd declares that his interest “has been a 
wonderful stimulus to us in our editorial 
work.” 

But this is not all. It was Mr. Truman's 
personal effort and interest that set in mo- 
tion the rejuvenation of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission, an organi- 
zation that has for its objective the publica- 
tion of the works of many great Americans. 
Indeed, the revived National Commission 
dates from May 17, 1950, when President Tru- 
man, in a speech accepting the first volume 
of the Jefferson Papers, publicly declared that 
he wanted to see a plan for the similar 
publication of other great Americans. 
Characteristically, Mr. Truman did not let 
the idea die but has constantly lent encour- 
agement to the Commission. Today, as a 
result, in whole or in part, of the Commis- 
sion’s activities, a number of important edi- 
torial projects are underway. The works of 
Benjamin Franklin are being edited in col- 
laboration with the American Philosophical 
Society and Yale University. The great 
archive of the Adams Papers in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society has been opened 
by the Adams family, and Mr. Lyman But- 
terfield has made a brilliant start at the 
immense task of editing that fascinating 
correspondence. Among the most interest- 
ing correspondences in existence are the let- 
ters between Thomas Jefferson and John 
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Adams. And plans are already underway 
for the publication of the papers of at least 
a@ dozen other significant Americans. Aj) of 
this activity stems directly from Mr. Try. 
man’s personal concern and efforts in behalf 
of the National Commission, 

But his own interest is not confined merely 
to American history. To Mr. Hillman he once 
remarked that “it is not enough to know 
just American history. The trouble with 
some specialists in history is that they write 
about 1 country or 1 period as if nothing 
else existed in the world. Imagine writing 
a history of the United States without ref. 
erence to Europe or Asia. Who today can 
write or think about the United States or 
the American continent as isolated from the 
rest of the world. An American President 
today must take into account things that 
happen far beyond our frontiers.” We may 
be grateful that Mr. Truman has made his 
influence felt in so many different ways in 
breaking down the barriers of insularity and 
ignorance that might prove disastrous to us 
in the present state of the world. 


In a letter to Dr. Luther Evans, then Li- 
brarian of Congress, President Truman wrote 
on January 12, 1953: “I am expecting to 
maintain our close contact and relationship 
because I am going to be interested in li- 
braries and research for the rest of my life.” 
To the fraternity of librarians and historians, 
it is a pleasure to welcome such a distin- 
guished addition to our ranks. Mr. Truman 
has already contributed more than most men 
to the advancement of learning and to the 
defense of learning on all fronts, and it is a 
cheering thought that he, and the great in- 
stitution that will bear his name, will! con- 
tinue to be an inspiration to historians and 
scholars in many fields. 


I think Mr. Truman ought to know what 
a high value scholars place on this particular 
achievement. We ought not be like the taci- 
turn father from a small Massachusetts town 
who called in his sons when he was on his 
deathbed and told them that he wanted 
them always to remember their mother. 
“She was a wonderful woman,” he said. 
“There were times when I almost told her.” 
Let’s tell Mr. Truman now what a wonderful 
thing it is to create the Truman Library. 





The United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we commemorate the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of the United Nations. 
During those years the aggressive designs 
of the Soviet Union and their Chinese 
counterpart have made our search for 
an enduring peace increasingly difficult. 
Despite this cold war pressure, we have 
today arrived at a most significant junc- 
ture. The United Nations, 10 years after 
its formation is not only still in existence, 
but it is receiving increased respect and 
cooperation throughout the world. Na- 
tions not yet admitted clamor loudly for 
permission to join. The ideals for which 
Woodrow Wilson fought and died have 
survived the test of time. We can all 
agree too, that the United States has 
given up no cherished right nor turned 
over to the U. N. any constitutional 
privilege. ° 
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1 hope that we will always have the 
courage and honesty to recognize the 
wisdom and greatness of President Harry 
Truman's decision to go into Korea after 
the Communist attack. That show of 
conviction and faith in the cause of free 
people and in the United Nations will 
prove the turning point in the history of 
the U. N. It marks the distinction be- 
tween the success of the United Nations 
and the failure of the League of Nations. 

We can be thankful today that because 
there is that U. N., we have peace and a 
forum in which to discuss the world’s 
iis; we should be thankful too that we 
have a U. N. helping the poor and the 
backward of the world toward economic 
and social betterment. I pray that we 
shall continue to support the United 
Nations and its glowing promise of peace. 





Analysis of Agricultural Appropriation 
Act, Public Law 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an analysis of 
Public Law 40 prepared for me by Eliza- 
beth Elward of the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Legislative Reference Service, 
as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Public Law 40, 84th Congress, Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 

tration Appropriation Act, 1956 

TITLE I. REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 


ROSCARCH one aden $37, 800, 000 
Plant and animal disease 
and pest control...__. 18, 658, 700 
Meat inspection.......-. 14, 325, 000 
Total, salaries and ex- 
DOME. oor 70, 783, 700 
Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico_. 24, 753, 708 
Foot-and-mouth and other 
contagious diseases of 
animals and poultry—re- 
CRO oot 1, 900, 000 
Total, Agricultural Re- 
search Service... .. . 97,437, 408 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States, Hawali, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 45,475,000 
—— 
Federal Extension Service: 
Administration and co- 
ordination..-..__.. “ 1, 920, 000 
Penalty: Mei oes es 1, 650, 000 
Total, administration 
and coordination... 3, 570. 000 
——————————————— 
Total, Extension Serv- 
ee Od are ee CRS 49, 045, 000 
Farmers Cooperative Service. 408, 000 
——SE Eee 
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Public Law 40, 84th Congress, Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Act, 1956—Con. 


TITLE I. REGULAR ACTIVITIES—continued 
Soil Conservation Service: 

















Conservation operations...§._ $59, 300, 000 
Watershed protection__.__. 12, 000, 000 
Flood prevention__._..... 10, 000, 000 
Total Soil Conservation 
GU inednatadian 81, 300, 000 
Agricultural conservation pro- 
GRidbswds stidwedeciiedas 214, 500, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice: 
Marketing research and 
service: 
Marketing research and 
agricultural estimates. 11, 046,000 
Marketing services _.._-. 11, 960, 000 
Total, marketing re- 
search and service... 23,006,000 
Payments to States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions... 1, 000, 000 
School lunch program-_-_--_- 83, 236, 197 
Total, Agricultural 
Marketing Service... 107, 242,197 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 3, 365, 000 
Commodity Exchange Au- 
WEE cates hmnacmeatimnes 698, 000 
| 
Commodity Stabilization 
Service: 
Agricultural adjustment 
I ata cinders cca sti casiseemiaenscomseas 39, 000, 000 
Sugar Act program_ _..._- - 59,600,000 
Total, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service... 98, 600, 000 
Federal crop insurance, sal- 
aries and expenses______-_. 6, 000, 000 
Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration: 
Salaries and expenses__... 7, 680, 000 
Loan authorizations_____. (335, 000, 000) 
Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion: 
Salaries and expenses_._.. 24, 500, 000 
Loan authorizations... _.. (153, 000, 000) 
Office of General Counsel__-_-. 2, 100, 000 
Office of Secretary.......... 2, 144, 300 
Office of Information__.._~- “ 1, 238, 000 
Oe ee 659, 950 


Total, regular activities. 696, 917, 855 


TITLE Il. CORPORATE EXPENSES 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion: 
Restoration of capital im- 

NN tei atti ech sieseien semis $1, 634, 659 
Limitation on administra- 

tive expenses........... (26, 000, 000) 








TITLE III. SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Research on strategic and 
critical agricultural ma- 
Wt arate nied icine 
Repayment to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for erad- 
ication of certain conta- 
gious diseases.............. - 
International Wheat Agree- 


$300, 000 


5, 788, 897 


57, 378, 551 
Reimbursement to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
for transfer of wheat to 
PERO. wanamensineasanien a“ 
Reimbursement to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
for emergency feed assist- 


69, 385, 831 


42, 100, 000 
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Public Law 40, 84th Congress, Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Act, 1956—Con. 
TITLE IfI. SPECIAL ACTIVITIES—continued 
Reimbursement to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
for emergency famine relief 


to friendly peoples._...... $9, 545, 830 
Total, special activi- 
ali bie tis aiedieecteie 184, 499, 109) 


TITLE IV. FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
(Administrative expense limitations) 


Administrative expenses____. ($2, 320, 000) 
Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 

I hcl sick aaceieitcinld scsi (550, 000) 
Federal intermediate credit 

IIS Sickie ciieamnadetaziniadion (1, 825, 000) 
Production credit corpora- 

Ce (1, 595, 000) 


TITLE V. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Authorizes the purchase of an additional 
535 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only, and for hire of such vehicles from 
appropriations and authorizations herein 
made. 

Permits the employment of aliens under 
certain conditions. 

Allows the expenditure of up to $1 for 
each option to purchase land. 

Prohibits payment of salary to officers or 
employees who predict the future prices of 
cotton. 

Prohibits the purchase of twine other than 
that domestically produced unless the latter 
is unavailable. 

Provides that not less than $1,500,000 of 
the appropriations for research and service 
work authorized by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1946 and the act of June 29, 1935 
(relating to agricultural research) be avail- 
able for contracting in accordance therewith. 

Contains antistrike provisions. 

Prohibits the use of funds herein author- 
ized for publicity or propaganda purposes. 

Provides that appropriations hereunder 
available for research and service works shall 
be available for the expenses of advisory 
committees established under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946. 

ELIZABETH ELWARD, 
American Law Division. 
JUNE 1, 1955. 





Minneapolis Firms Show Forward Look- 
ing Concept by Merging Resources To 
Conduct Atomic Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
great upper Mississippi region are proud 
of the constant achievements in all fields 
of endeavor of the area we represent. 
Minnesota people have contributed 
mightily to the progress and well being 
of the whole country. Their steadiness, 
industry, and clear thinking are sym- 
bolic of the spiyit which has made our 
country strong and great. 

This spirit is exemplified in the follow- 
ing news story from the Minneapolis 
Tribune detailing plans of three of the 
largest industries in Minneapolis for 
pooling their resources in order to better 
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solve the problems of using the atom for 
the greatest benefit to mankind. 


THREE Crry Firms TO JOIN IN ATOMIC RE- 
SEARCH—GENERAL MILLS, HONEYWELL, NSP 
MERGE FORCES 


(By John Wickland) 


Three of Minneapolis’ largest corporations 
disclosed Tuesday they are pooling their 
resources and know-how in a joint venture 
in atomic research. 

The companies, all of which are extensively 
engaged already in nuclear activities in their 
respective fields, are Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
and General Miils. 

Their announcement of the project said 
they hope their wide experience will enable 
them to evaluate and further nuclear de- 
velopments of interest to Minnesota and its 
industries. 

The joint venture grew out of conferences 
on the relation of atomic energy to Minne- 
sota’s industrial future. Allen S. King, NSP 
president, initiated those discussions with 
the presidents of the other two companies, 
Paul B. Wishart of Honeywell, and C. H. Bell 
of General Mills. 

To administer the co-operative undertak- 
ing, the three presidents have set up the 
Minnesota Nuclear Operations group. 

This group’s primary purpose will be to 
determine objectives and activities in the 
atomic energy field that will be beneficial to 
the State and its industry. The group will 
recommend to the member companies meth- 
ods for achieving those objectives. 

An operating committee, consisting ini- 
tially of 1 member from each of the 3 com- 
panies, will be organized to carry out the 
group’s activities. 

Although the announcement was vague 
on what form the research project will take, 
it was considered likely that future plans 
will call for construction of an atomic reactor. 

The project is one of the first in the 
country to emphasize atomic research that 
may be of benefit to a single State or region. 

“Concentrated study of atomic develop- 
ments in various industrial fields will be 
mutually beneficial to our companies and 
to industry throughout Minnesota,” the 
three company presidents said. 

“‘We are on the threshold of an age which 
undoubtedly will see great advances in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Each of our 
organizations has much that it can con- 
tribute to these advances.” 

All three of the firms have wide interests 
and are engaged in a number of activities 
in the atomic energy field. Northern States 
Power is basically concerned with atomic 
energy as a fuel source, General Mills with 
equipment and use in the food field, and 
Honeywell with instrumentation. They 
presently are engaged in individual research 
projects. 

Northern States has been studying atomic 
power since about 1945 and is abreast of de- 
velopments in connection with use of atomic 
energy as a fuel source for power produc- 
tion. In 1952 it joined a group of other 
utility and engineering firms known as the 
Foster Wheeler-Pioneer Service-Diamond Al- 
kali nuclear power project. That group is 
studying primarily the economics of vari- 
ous reactor designs. 

Two engineers at NSP have been cleared 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and have 
access to its information. NSP’s president is 
a member of the atomic power committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute. 

Honeywell built some of the controls, 
recorders, and instruments employed by the 
Manhattan project, which developed the 
atomic bomb in World War II. 

Since then the company has developed 
many special controls for atomic reactors 
and other atomic installations, including 
the atomic-powered submarine Nautilus. 
Most of the reactors operating today are at 
least partially controlled by Honeywell 
equipment, 
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Honeywell also has a radioisotopes labora- 
tory at its research center in Hopkins. A 
number of the laboratory's scientists are ex- 
perienced workers in the nuclear energy 
field. 

General Mills, world’s largest miller of 
fiour, also has had extensive experience in 
the atomic field. It is active not only in re- 
search but also in the design and production 
of various equipment for nuclear applica- 
tions. 

This includes remote handling equipment 
used for construction and maintenance of 
nuclear reactors and instruments and equip- 
ment for use in nuclear research and 
weapons development. 


“Freedom for Man—A World Safe for 
Mankind”—The Theme for the Cele- 
bration of the Centennial of Woodrow 
Wilson, 1856-1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I am pleased to present 
the text of the first two introductory 
pages of the announcement of the Cele- 
bration of the Centennial of Woodrow 
Wilson, 1856-1956. The theme thereof 
is “Freedom for Man—A World Safe for 
Mankind.” 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation re- 
lates that even before his death some 
200,000 Americans by their own volun- 
tary contributions established the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation in recognition of 
the distinguished services of this great 
American to the United States of Amer- 
ica and to all mankind. 


His vision and prayers for a world safe 
for mankind, and his tireless, dedicated 
mind, heart and spirit to that end dur- 
ing the time he was the 28th President of 
the United States; to-wit, 1912-20, was 
of worldwide significance and impact 
toward cooperation between freedom- 
loving peoples: 

FREEDOM FOR MAN—A Worip SAFE FOR 

MANKIND 

Woodrow Wilson has stood preeminently 
since his death as a world figure; but up to 
the last decade of his life his main concern 
was with the life of the American Nation. 
A political scientist by training, an historian 
by avocation, an educator by profession, Wil- 
son spent the greater part of his contempla- 
tive career in reflection upon the problems af 
American society and the greater part of his 
active career in the effort to open up new 
national possibilities for the American people. 

Trained from youth for leadership in a de- 
mocracy, Wilson stepped upon the political 
stage as Governor of New Jersey in 1910. Two 
years later he was setting forth under the 
banner of the New Freedom the image of a 
new economic society, a new social age, a 
new era of human relationships. The old 
order, he declared, was passing; the preserva- 
tion—the renewal—of freedom required a 
government that unfettered the energies of 
the people, revivifying their generous im- 
pulses and restoring to them the control of 
their own destinies. 

Such was the spirit which animated his 
domestic program when he was elected Presi- 
dent in 1912. The Federal Reserve Act, the 
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reduction of the tariff, the establishment oy 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Clayton 
Antitrust Act were all designed to give bac, 
to the people a freedom which he felt haq 
been taken from them by new forms of con. 
centrated power. In the last article he ever 
wrote he returned characteristically to those 
benefits “which all normal men desire ang 
must have if they are to be contented anq 
within reach of happiness.” 

For us today Wilson must stand not alone 
as the fighter for a new ideal in internationg) 
relationships. He must stand for the no. 
bility of his vision of America—a nation 
vibrant in freedom, austere in integrity, lim. 
itless in opportunity, earning and vindicating 
its hopes and ideals for the benefit of 4)) 
mankind. 

Woodrow Wilson led America out onto the 
world stage. He saw America fail in the 
great enterprise of the League of Nations: 
but by the example of his leadership ang 
the imperishable statement of his ideals he 
left a heritage which will endure as long as 
the desires of humanity. 

He saw America’s foreign policy as the 
extension of its domestic beliefs and ideals: 
and because he cherished these beliefs pas- 
sionately, and had fought ardently to give 
them reality in the context of the new age, 
he could call for utmost effort in the struggle 
both to win the war and to shape a vital 
international order. 

The great moment of 1918 passed, the 
dream of the League of Nations faded; but 
Woodrow Wilson’s inspiration remained as 
an ideal to be pursued and a faith to be 
given life. He himself died firm in the belief 
that America would find its way along the 
path his vision had marked out. In ways 
that no man could have foreseen, through 
another great war and a period of sustained 
peril, many of Wilson’s ideas have indeed 
been fulfilled. 

If it had not been for Woodrow Wilson the 
United Nations would not now exist as suc- 
cessor to his League of Nations. From the 
habit of organized cooperation, which these 
world institutions foster, have come hew 
international concerns for the betterment of 
the lot of underdeveloped countries and non- 
self-governing peoples; international par- 
ticipation in aid to refugees and homeless 
children; sharing of skills and of ideas and 
cultures; new conviction that prosperity is 
fostered more by sharing economic progress 
than by cut-throat trade rivalries; the at- 
tempt to harness for peaceful use the dread- 
ful power of the atom. 

Above all, Wilson’s leadership reminds Us 
that the United States must make good its 
own claim to liberty and justice—must pul- 
ify its counsels and vindicate its purpose to 
make a better life for all its people—if its 
world role is to be sustained by the strug- 
gling masses across the globe. 


Socialized Safety of Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, in at- 
tempting to justify the bungling of the 
polio vaccine situation, Mrs. Oveta Cu p 
Hobby has called up that old specte! 
socialized medicine. This overworked 
catch phrase has paralyzed Mrs. Hobby 
and her Department in every importaD' 
phase of its work, from narcotcs, 
schools, vaccine distribution and the 
very safety of the vaccine itself. The 
shocking failure of our polio imnocu/a- 
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tion program is highlighted by the effi- 
cient program run by Canada. The New 
york Herald Tribune, continuing its ex- 
cellent work in this field, carried an 
account of the Canadian program in its 
june 19 edition. With your permission, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to include the 
article here and would call the attention 
of the Members to the quotation from 
the Canadian Deputy Minister of Health 
indicating the surprise of the Candians 
at the lax testing methods employed un- 
der the United States plan initially and 
their decision not to take any more Unit- 
ed States vaccine after this was dis- 
covered. 
The article follows: 
“S,reTY, SAFETY, SAFETY”—How CANADIANS 
SOLVED POLIO VACCINE PROBLEM 


(By Earl Ubell) 


Orrawa, June 18.—Canada has met the 
problem of the Salk polio vaccine with fore- 
sight, readiness and action. 

But government officials who ran the pro- 
cram disclaimed any special aptitudes as 
they talked with this correspondent this 
week. 

“Touch wood,” said Paul Martin, Minister 
of Health and Welfare. “Nothing happened 
to our 800,000 vaccinations. It might have 
if we weren’t careful. I've pounded our 
scientists with safety, safety, safety.” 

“We were lucky,” said Dr. G. D. W. Cam- 
eron, Deputy Minister for Health. We 
double-tested all our vaccine. We accepted 
some American-made stuff which, to our 
surprise, was not. We might have taken 
more.” 

“Please, I don’t want any comparisons 
made between Americans and Canadians,” 
said Dr. R. D. Defries, head of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto’s Connaught Laboratories 
that made all Canadian vaccine. “We did 
everything the Americans did, nothing more.” 

It developed, however, that the Canadians 
did do some things that the United States 
did not do in its vaccine program. Perhaps 
it is because they dealt with a total popula- 
tion of 15 million instead of the 165 million 
in the United States. 


FREE TO ALL 


They distributed the vaccine free to all 
children. They had 1 manufacturer instead 
of 6. They made the vaccine in small easy 
to control batches. They were ready to 
move in with polio medical teams in case 
of a vaccine accident. They double safety- 
tested every batch, They made only 26 
batches. 

Probably the most important factor was 
the government’s insistence on safety test- 
ing by its new $1 million virus laboratory 
here headed by Dr. Fred Nagler. It caught 
four batches with live virus that had slipped 
by Connaught Laboratories’ safety tests. 

“We figured it out,” said Dr. Nagler, “our 
double check increased our safety factor 
24 fold over what had been suggested by 
American regulations.” In the United States 
the Government accepted manufacturers 
win tests and spot-check samples sub- 

itted. 

The Canadian virus laboratory has a staff 
of 30 working full or part time on the polio 
testing program. The United States Labo- 
‘atory of Biologics Control had 45 persons 
on its staff as of April 30, 1955, when the 
Cutter incident broke and when most of 
the 6 million shots had moved out of the 
commercial factories. 


FEWER BATCHES 

a Canadian service could do the labor- 
ea and expensive double-testing because 
ee number of batches was small and it 
= dealing with a single manufacturer 
iom it knew intimately. The Canadians 
“so improved the test-tube tissue tests by 
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a variation known as additional 
turing. 

Furthermore, Connaught made its vac- 
cine in small batches of about 120 quarts 
each, compared to the 1,500-quart batches 
of American commercial manufacturers. 
The mathematical probability of finding live 
virus in a small batch is greater than in a 
large one with a single test. 

It is something like trying to fish 1 of 
30 guppies out of a bathtub with a small 
net, or trying to get 1 out of 5 out of a pail 
with the same net. 

At present, the Canadians are undecided 
whether to adopt the new safety standards 
established by the United States Public 
Health Service. Mr. Martin said they are 
under consideration; Dr. Nagler said the 
present Canadian methods may be modified. 


PLANS LAID EARLY 


But aside from the extra scientific pre- 
cautions the Canadians took, they laid their 
plans for manufacture and distribution 6 
months before April 12, when Dr. Thomas 
Francis, Jr., brought in his report that the 
vaccine was safe and up to 90 percent effec- 
tive. 

In October Mr. Martin and Dr. Cameron 
met with the 10 Provincial health ministers. 
They knew Connaught had been making live 
virus to be killed in the States by commercial 
manufacturers for the vaccine field trial. 

Rather than let the Connaught operation 
lie fallow, the Governments decided to give 
the university laboratory $500,000 for enough 
vaccine for 750,000 children to be distributed 
free. Half the cost would be borne by the 
Provinces, the rest by the Central Ministry. 

So Connaught (pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable) tooled up and 
made the vaccine according to the formula 
set down by Dr. Jonas Salk, the developer, 
and followed the provisional requirements 
established by the Uuited States Health 
Service. 

With the care characteristic of a university 
laboratory, Connaught adhered strictly to 
Dr. Salk’s formula. It cooked the live virus 
in formaldehyde an average of 9 days, al- 
though in the States, commercial manufac- 
turers have been known to cook it for 15 
days. 

The United States Health Service con- 
tended recently that in the hands of the 
manufacturers, the vaccine does not follow 
the Salk mathematical equations. A Con- 
naught scientist told me that generally the 
process, if carried out with precise measure- 
ment and control, did go by the formula. 
Dr. Nagler, however, showed me graphs in 
which there were slight departures. 


COST IS LOW 


Connaught made enough vaccine for 
800,000 children at $1.25 for a series of 3 
shots. The cost is expected to drop soon to 
75 cents, and another laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal will be in business by 
autumn. 

Mr. Martin said that by the end of March 
1956, 3 million Canadian children will have 
received either their full or primary vaccina- 
tion. This is 60 percent of children under 
16. All 800,000 children in Canada’s first 
and second grades have already received 2 
shots. 

At present the central government and 
the provinces are considering whether to 
continue inoculations during the summer 
when polio is at its peak. In Canada, where 
there are between 2,500 and 8,500 cases a 
year, the disease characteristically concen- 
trates in specific provinces. 

“I don’t think we'll give the first shots 
during the summer,” Dr. Cameron said. 
“We'll start up again in the fall with boost- 
ers and primary vaccination” 


NoT “STATE MEDICINE” 


Plans for the vaccination program were 
made both at the October meeting and again 
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in January. The local and Federal ministers 
decided to go ahead with the vaccination 
even if Dr. Francis reported the vaccine as 
having a low effectiveness but high safety. 
They wanted to continue the scientific work. 

The ministers also decided to set up flying 
teams of polio specialists to follow up any 
accidents from vaccination. This proved to 
be a good move. One case that followed 
vaccination was shown not to be polio; 
another post-vaccination case was demon- 
strated to have begun before injection. 
Public hysteria was averted, Mr. Martin said. 

Mr. Martin vigorously defends his free vac- 
cine program. 

“That is not state medicine,” Mr. Martin, 
himself a recovered polio victim, said. ‘“Po- 
lio is a communicable disease, and control 
of such diseases is a government responsi- 
bility. Besides, we have in this country a 
long tradition of supplying certain drugs 
and vaccines free. We give streptomycin to 
TB victims.” 

So far no public or medical opposition has 
developed in Canada against the vaccine 
program, probably because the Health and 
Welfare Ministry plays such a big part in 
Canadian life. ~- 

This ministry spends $1,200 million a year, 
including family allowances, and it is the 
biggest item next to defense in the Canadian 
budget. The United States spends $2,500 
million a year, the sixth highest agency 
budget. 





We and Our Western Allies Will Do Well 
To Follow the Hardheaded Advice and 
Example of Chancellor Adenauer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD © 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Chalmers M. Roberts: 

Deep FEELING PromMPpTs ADENAUER’S “Go SLow” 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

New Yorx, June 16.—West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer came to the United 
States to throw a polite but firmly held 
bucket of cold water on the “peace is bustin’ 
out all over” idea. 

The Chancellor’s central theme in his 
talks with President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles in Washington, and with Dulles 
and the British and French Foreign Ministers 
here in New York may be summarized this 
way: 

The Soviet Union is weak internally. 
Hence her leaders may now be ready to make 
major, even enormous, concessions, if the 
Western pressure is not now relaxed. 

The West, therefore, must not go overboard 
in responding to the Soviet peace gestures. 
It is not yet time to respond by offering con- 
cessions. The Russians thus far, in Church- 
ill’s phrase, have “only stopped doing what 
they shouldn’t have been doing anyway.” 

The West must not show its hand too 
quickly. Certainly it would be foolish to 
lay out detailed plans before the Summit 
meeting next month in Geneva. The first 
real test of negotiations will come at the 
Foreign Ministers meeting to follow the 
Head-of-Government Conference. This does 
not exclude, however, new general state- 
ments of Western principles which must re- 
late a German unification plan, East-West 
security, and armament, 
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Adenauer was alarmed several weeks ago 
at the President’s casual press conference 
reference to the neutrality idea in Central 
Europe. He took it as an indication of the 
swing in American thinking, knowing the 
mercurial nature of American opinion. And 
he knew that Washington’s policy stand will 
be the key to the West’s position in the 
coming talks with Russia. 

Hence he came to Washington and New 
York to drive home his point. He believes, 
as he said in Washington on Tuesday, that 
this is an extraordinarily important moment. 
Above all, the believes that the switch in 
Soviet tactics has been due to the West's 
success in putting through the Paris pacts 
which tie West Germany to the Atlantic 
alliance. 

Adenauer reembers that not only the Social 
Democrats but many in his own coalition 
government felt he was going too far and 
was burning the bridge to Moscow. Now 
Moscow is calling him a statesman and in- 
viting him to the Soviet capital. And Mos- 
cow indicates that the East German Com- 
munist regime is expendable. 

If the pressure is kept on the Russians, 
Adenauer feels, real concessions can be won 
and a genuine settlement will in time be pos- 
sible to the great advantage of both the West 
in general and Germany in particular. It was 
for this reason that Adenauer wanted the 
joint public statement with the President 
flatly rejecting neutrality for Germany. 


And it was for this reason that Adenauer 
told the press on Tuesday that the free world 
faces “what may be a long period of nego- 
tiations, negotiations with an opponent for 
whom the factor of time does not exist.” 


The depth of this Adenauer feeling was 
best demonstrated by his references to Asia, 
references which puzzled many diplomats. 


Adenauer deliberately invoked American 
emotion about Red China to drive home his 
* point. In effect, he was saying: For you 
Americans there is an additional] reason for 
caution. You are alarmed about the Peiping 
regime. Well, don’t forget that the Com- 
munist enemy is indivisible—if you let up in 
Europe now before winning real concessions, 
you will only make trouble for yourselves in 
Asia, because Moscow can easily shift arms to 
China if the heat is off in Europe. 

To emphasize this feeling of make-haste- 
slowly, Adenauer indicated he was in no 
hurry to go to Moscow, that full preparations 
must come first. Let the mountain come 
again to Mohammed. Meanwhile, the West 
should add another card to its hand by mak- 
ing a beginning on the German rearmament 
this summer and fall. 


—————— EE 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
mish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopvE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 714,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing.Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—It manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNcresstonay, 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Con 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of Cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is ia 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Record is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to,the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material 
substitutions for correct material, or addl- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Housing in Many Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Albert M. Cole, Admin- 
istrator of the United States Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, before the 
International Real Estate Federation in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on June 16, 1955. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Appress BY ALBERT M. COLE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
UNITED STATES HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY, TO THE INTERNATIONAL REAL ES- 
TATE FEDERATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
June 16, 1955. 

I am happy to have this opportunity of 
speaking to this international gathering 
concerned with the provision of more and 
better housing for many people in many 
lands. 

Here housing takes on a new dimension— 
a world dimension. Each of us, with our 
interest and attention largely fixed on our 
national problems at home, can take a new 
perspective in our work. We are reminded 
of the common purposes we seek to serve and 
the mutual advantage we can take by greater 
cooperation and understanding in the inter- 
national field. 

We have tried to promote such a coopera- 
tive interchange between the United States 
and other countries through the Interna- 
tional Activities Staff of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, which I head. We 
have sought to develop a free trade of knowl- 
edge and techniques—a two-way exchange 
of housing experience as much for our bene- 
fit as for that of other lands. 

I have also had some personal introduc- 
tion to the housing economies of Europe. A 
few years ago, when I was in the United 
States Congress, I was a member of a special 
committee that spent several weeks observ- 
ing housing activities and programs in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
France. It was an enlightening and stimu- 
lating inspection, 

But I do not put myself forward as an 
expert in your housing and real-estate af- 
fairs. I will not presume to tell you what 
Measures you should undertake to serve your 
OWn needs. Instead, I will talk to you about 
ove of our problems and efforts in the 
ae States, a field in which I can speak 

Some authority, in the hope that our 

*xperience will be of some value to you. 

oro of what we have done and are do- 

od Rowe United States has its origins in 

ideas age heritage, both in tools and 
gl country was settled and devel- 
. 1 axes and plows brought over from 
een refashioned to serve the require- 
ge the New World. And our traditions 
om stemmed from the roots im- 
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planted by freedom-loving peoples in this 
part of the world. 

In return for what we borrowed from you, 
perhaps there are now some things in our 
own experience that you may find suited to 
your modern needs and helpful in your own 
economies. You, of course, will be the best 
judge of that. 

Housing is an intensively individual com- 
modity that varies within even a narrow 
geographic range; and much more so on a 
world basis. But its individuality of form 
is in itself an expression of its similarity of 
purpose in all lands where freedom is prized, 
wherever the family and the individual are 
the all-important end to be served. 

In a free world the home is the heart of 
freedom. Deeply rooted in our beliefs and 
written unmistakably into the Bill of Rights 
of our American Constitution is the concept, 
which had its origins in Europe, that a man’s 
home must be inviolate. No arm of govern- 
ment, no power of police may reach into a 
man’s home against his will, except by due 
process of law established and sanctioned 
by the people themselves. 

Today we value this individual right more 
than ever, as we see the tyrannies of our 
present era turn free homes into cell-blocks 
of the state and the citizens into its pris- 
oners. We do not want to have loose in this 
modern world the surly power that strikes 
terror into the hearts of the people with a 
knock on the door in the dark of night. 

This is a peril that we understand. When 
the free home is invaded by the steel voice 
and the iron boot in any free land, we un- 
derstand that our own thresholds are en- 
dangered and our own freedom is at stake. 
This, more than anything in the American 
citizen’s heart, has sent him to join you in 
your battles for the freedom of person and 
home. It impels him to stand with you 
today against the threats and enticements 
of modern despotism. 

It has been said that war begins in the 
minds of men. And it is also true that de- 
votion to peace and liberty begins in the 
homes of men. A man who has a home of 
his own, also has a family, a community, and 
a nation that are his own. He has a real 


stake in a stable, peaceful world, in which- 


he can work out his life’s pattern to its 
fullest. 

The freedom of a people is only the multi- 
plied product of the free citizen in a free 
home. Where the door of that home may 
be smashed in at will by the gun butt of the 
police state and the family dragged off to 
an untold fate, freedom has been submerged. 

But freedom is not just something to 
have—it is something to use. And the home, 
in our beliefs, means more than security— 
more than a place of refuge or a place to 
hide. The home is also a place to live and 
grow and to develop the strength and tal- 
ents of the people. It is the essential basic 
piece out of which the mosaic of national 
character, culture, and progress is made. 

We forbid the Government to trespass 
on our homes and private lives. But we 
expect the Government to be concerned 
about our opportunities to have homes, bet- 
ter homes, and to enable us to share in the 
Nation’s rising standard of living. Within 
its clearly defined sphere of authority and 
responsibility, we believe the Government 
can and should strengthen and support the 
opportunities of all people to better their 


housing; to improve their living conditions, 
within the framework of free communities 
and free enterprise. . 

This,is the philosophy of housing and 
community growth that we have established 
in the United States. It has been firmly 
secured and implemented under the new 
and reorganized housing policies and pro- 
grams put into effect, with the approval of 
the Congress, by President Eisenhower. 

Let me tell you about some of the prin- 
cipal responsibilities that our Government 
has in housing and related fields, and their 
relationship to the people and to private 
enterprise. 

Housing in the United States has tradi- 
tionally been, and still remains, the func- 
tion of the private-enterprise system. This 
is the system that we believe in because it 
serves us best and is consistent with our 
belief that Government must be the servant 
and the aide of the people—not their mas- 
ter, nor even the benefactor to whom they 
must look for the blessings of life. 

For the past quarter of a century, how- 
ever, Government responsibility for the peo- 
ple’s housing welfare has been recognized 
and accepted in various forms. Only in such 
an emergency as the war, however, has Gov- 
ernment been granted the temporary power 
to control and direct the housing economy. 
And that power was quickly terminated when 
the war ended. 

Many things have been tried, some dis- 
carded, some retained, most of them modi- 
fied or revised. They have been shaped into 
what today is a basically consistent and 
well-defined set of limited aids, geared to 
private effort and local citizen decision. 

In its supplementary role, the Govern- 
ment, with a few minor and special excep- 
tions, does not build homes, does not make 
loans, and does not give subsidies to indi- 
viduals to buy homes. Indirectly, however, 
through established private market channels, 
it helps to make adequate home financing 
available on terms that most people can 
afford. It also extends certain loans and 
subsidies to local governments for special 
needs, such as the clearance of slums and 
prevention of blight, and for the improve- 
ment of housing for low-income families. 

In the limits of this talk, I cannot discuss 
all of our Government housing activities. I 
will, therefore, center on certain ones that 
I believe will be of most interest to you and 
of greatest value in terms of your own prob- 
lems and responsibilities. 

Let me first make clear, however, that 
while many of our Government programs de- 
veloped separately over the years, they are 
today linked and coordinated in their ad- 
ministration and use, with common objec- 
tives. Nearly all of the major housing and 
related activities—except the GI home loan 
program under the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—are embraced in the framework of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. As Ad- 
ministrator of this Agency, it is my primary 
task under the direction of the President, 
to coordinate and supervise the Agency’s 
various programs. 

The Federal Government first entered the 
housing field in a significant way through 
the financing field, and this still is the prin- 
cipal channel through which it undertakes 
to assist and maintain the housing market. 
Home financing through most of our history 
had been a kind of economic stepchild in 
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our economy. Its particular requirements 
were largely ignored or neglected in the 
development of our financial practices. 

Because of this, investment in homes was 
subject to violent fluctuation and the risk 
was high both to the lender and the bor- 
rower. The great dream of the average 
American family, as it still is today, to own 
its own home was constantly thwarted and 
endangered by the lack of adequate and as- 
sured low-risk financing. The housing in- 
dustry itself, for the same reason, was an 
uncertain, in-and-out business that failed 
to keep pace with our other great productive 
advances. 

The initial need, which became an urgent 
one after the mortgage market was demor- 
ized following the 1929 depression, was for 
a stable, assured source of home mortgage 
financing. As a result, the Home Loan Bank 
System was created in 1932. It was designed 
to stabilize and encourage the growth of 
mutual savings and building groups which 
had existed, but often failed, for a century. 

These savings and loan associations, as 
we call them, are local institutions. They 
derive their funds not in competition with 
other needs from the great centers of invest- 
ment capital, but from the great mass of 
unassembled savings of the local citizens. 
They invest these savings in residential mort- 
gages for the housing needs of the average 
citizen in the locality. 

This assembling of relatively small invest- 
ments from the local people has been emi- 
nently successful. It may suggest a source 
of mortgage capital to other countries for 
the financing of homes, and the encourage- 
ment of savings and thrift. 

The individual investments can be and 
in most cases are small, even $100 or less, 
and the average individual account is less 
than $2,000. 

Today, however, these institutions cur- 
rently finance about 40 percent of new home 
construction and existing home purchase, 
Total investments are well over the $20 bil- 
lion figure, and the number of individual 
investment accounts more than 8 million. 

Here is what the Government, through the 
Home Loan Bank System, has done to make 
this source of mortgage capital secure and 
attractive both to the small investor and 
the average homebuyer. 

Funds are made available through a re- 
serve credit pool, independent of the com- 
mercial bank system, and extended through 
a system of 11 regional home loan banks un- 
der the supervision of the Home Loan Bank 
Board. They are advanced to members on 
terms up to 10 years. This provides a steady 
flow of capital and credit in line with mort- 
gage market needs, and protection against 
sudden area or local contractions in eco- 
nomic and financing conditions. 

In addition, through the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, also oper- 
ating under the Board, individual investors 
in these institutions are insured against loss 
up to $10,000. 

Although the initial capital for the system 
was provided by the Government, this has 
now been largely paid off and replaced by 
capital from the participating institutions. 
The Government continues, however, to sup- 
port the system by agreement to advance 
funds if necessary should conditions make 
this necessary. 

No Government funds, however, are di- 
rectly involved in the operations; the system 
is self-supporting. 

Today there are 4,200 member institutions 
under the Home Loan Bank System. Their 
mortgage investments until a year ago were 
limited to a maximum of $20,000, but to re- 
fiect changing cost levels, this has now been 
increased to $35,000. Total assets of these 
institutions are now about $26 billion. 

Up to the end of last year, cumulative ad- 
vances made to members totaled $6 billion, 
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of which more than $5 billion had been 
repaid. About 2,000 borrowing institutions 
had a balance owing to the Federal Home 
Loan Banks of $867 million at the end of 
1954. 

Some of these institutions are directly 
chartered by the Federal Government. 
Others are chartered by their respective 
States. 

But a new, stable source of mortgage fi- 
nancing was only part of the need to encour- 
age and secure the building of good homes 
and the opportunity for people to buy them. 
Mortgage financing practices in the past had 
been based not on long-term security, but 
on short-term, high-risk loans. The aver- 
age mortgage in earlier days was for a short 
term, was not amortized, and carried a rela- 
tively high interest rate. When money be- 
came tight, forced foreclosures resulted in 
heavy losses both to borrowers and lenders. 

To make mortgage lending for the average 
family sound and available and to improve 
housing standards and stimulate building, 
the Federal Housing Administration was es- 
tablished in 1934. This program provides 
Government insurance, under a mutual sys- 
tem, for private home loans. These include 
loans both for new and existing homes, as 
well as for rental and cooperative housing, 
and also short-term loans for the repair and 
modernization of homes. 

This, too, is a self-supporting system, fi- 
nanced through premiums, but with Govern- 
ment credit behind it. Requiring a rela- 
tively small down payment, it underwrites 
private mortgages for terms up to 30 years 
at moderate interest rates. These are amor- 
tized mortgages which are paid off, both as to 
principal and interest, through moderate 
monthly payments. The FHA type of mort- 
gage has proved so successful that it is now 
the standard for mortgages made for all 
types of home loans in the United States. 

The general adoption of this type of 
financing has greatly stimulated home build- 
ing and resulted in a rapid rise in home 
ownership in the country. Home owner- 
ship has now reached 56 percent of all 
housing compared to about 40 percent 15 
years ago. The housing market demand has 
been greatly enlarged to embrace the great 
mass of American families, and the housing 
industry has become a large, well organized 
part of our economy. The handicraft meth- 
ods of construction have been superseded 
by large-scale, mass operation in our urban 
centers. 

Today the dominant force in mass build- 
ing is the operative builder, who builds 
homes in large numbers, developing large 
tracts—sometimes entire communities— 
with the assurance that financing will be 
available for the homebuyer to buy his 
home and that this will be a profitable ven- 
ture. Builders producing more than 100 
homes a year accounted for more than one- 
third of the new homes built in 1949. This 
compares with only 11 percent for the same 
group 10 years earlier. 

The FHA has been an important influ- 
ence in this growth, both directly and indi- 
rectly. Since it started in 1934, the FHA 
has insured mortgages covering nearly 4 
million sale and rental units, totaling nearly 
$23 billion. Losses have been negligible and 
repayments far in advance of schedule. 
About $13 billion of the mortgages insured 
are currently outstanding. 

The veterans home-loan program, estab- 
lished in 1944, is basically similar to the 
FHA program. In this case, however, the 
Government directly guarantees private 
loans. It also pays administrative costs and 
losses, which thus far have been minor. The 
terms are in some respects more liberal. 
They permit the veterans to buy homes with 
no downpayment. 

Under the veterans program a total of 
more than 3'4 million home loans, amount- 
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ing to nearly $26 billion, had been Buar. 
anteed through 1954. Almost $18 pj), 
was still outstanding. - 

However, even though the Federa] Hous. 
ing Administration and the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration are important sources at 
financing for moderate and lower-cost 
homes, they still represent only 27 Percent 
of total outstanding home mortgages, Con. 
ventional loans, which carry no Govern. 
ment insurance or guarantee, provide the 
majority of home financing. The Principal 
types of home-mortgage lenders are jy. 
ings and loan associations, mortgage com. 
panies, commercial banks, mutual sayin 
— insurance companies, and individ. 
uals. 

To assure a steady long-term market {o, 
FHA and VA home loans, the Federal Nj. 
tional Mortgage Association operates as an. 
other agency within the Housing and Homs 
Finance Agency. The FNMA buys and sells 
such mortgages, according to the Capacity 
of the private investment market to absorb 
them. Last year Congress reorganized this 
operation, to make private capital its nor. 
mal source of funds. However, Government 
support is permitted for special needs where 
private financing is not adequate. 

We have achieved, I believe, what for ow 
economy is a basically sound and success. 
ful approach to the production and mar. 
keting of homes in the United States for 
the benefit of the great mass of our people, 
Since 1949 we have been building new homes 
in our nonfarm areas at the rate of more 
than a million units a year, with as many 
as 1,300,000 possible this year. I believe we 
will continue to produce homes—good 
homes—at approximately this rate, and even 
higher, for many years to come. 

We haven't licked all our problems, hovw- 
ever. We still have not found a satisfactory 
solution to our lowest-income housing needs, 
We have extended subsidies to local com- 
munities to provide about 450,000 units of 
locally owned housing for this purpose to 
date. We are continuing to do this ona 
restricted basis, not only because of the 
low-income problem but because of larger, 
community problems that are tied into it. 
We are developing, however, other means 
for meeting these needs through private 
effort. We hope that this will enable us 
to eventually remove Government substan- 
tially from the field of housing subsidy. 

All of our efforts, however, are not C0l- 
cerned with the individual home and home- 
owner. We also have some very pressing 
problems involving the community of 
homes—the towns and the metropolitan 
cities which are the nerve centers of our 
modern economy and which create the el- 
vironment in which most of our people must 
live. 

The United States has long been a coul- 
try in a hurry. You more patient people 
in Europe have often told us that, Like 
the white rabbit in Alice in Wonderland, 
we've been rushing along fearing that we 
were already late for the party, and having 
neither time nor patience to listen and to 
look behind or about us. 

In recent years, however, we've been 
forced to stop and look around. Weve been 
stopped by the very congestion that « 
rapid progress has piled up in the heart 0 
our cities. We've been hindered by the f 
nancial dilemmas that have been saddled 
on our fast-growing but fast-deteriorating 
communities, and by the double burden ot 
providing homes for our growing pans 
and of correcting the blighted housing 0 
much of our existing supply. 

These are problems not unli ss 
many of your European centers. In — 
United States they have grown too = 
under our system, for local and private 8 
sources alone to deal with. We have is 
cluded that Federal help is apprcpriate ™ 
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necessary te 
correct our 
the health 


conomy. 
ter some earlier partial starts to meet 


this need, we developed last year, at the 
President, a full-scale program 
of cooperative Federal help with local com- 
yunities and private enterprises. Our aim 
ot only to clear and redevelop the run- 
ale slum sections of our cities, but also 
to restore declining areas and prevent and 
al off the future spread of blight. 

It is one of the most imaginative and dy- 
namic national efforts we have ever under- 
taken. And it has called forth an enthusias- 
tic and active response from American com- 
munities and American industry. 

The program itself, which we now call a 
rogram for urban renewal, begins and re- 
mains with the local community and private 
enterprise. They initiate the plans, under- 
take complete analysis and proposed treat- 
ments of their problems. These may require 
either full-scale clearance and redevelop- 
ment of parts of the city, a rehabilitation 
or preventive measures in less seriously af- 
fected areas, or a combination of both, 

The Federal Government, at the com- 
munity’s request, then is authorized to make 
loans and grants to local agencies for the 
clearing and replanning. Special assistance 
is also provided for overall and specific plan- 
ning, both in metropolitan areas and in 
smaller towns. 

The reconstruction or rehabilitation of 
these areas, however, is undertaken by pri- 
vate enterprise, or by local bodies, depending 
on the type of redevelopment. Through 
the Federal Housing Administration, special 
insurance of private loans is provided for 
financing the redevelopment and rehabili- 
tation of these renewal areas by private en- 
terprise. Special insurance is also extended 
to underwrite low-cost new or rehabilitated 
private housing for the rehousing needs of 
lower-income families displaced by these 
and related activities. Public housing sub- 
sidies also are still available, on a limited 
basis, for rehousing low-income families who, 
as yet, cannot otherwise be adequately cared 
for. 

Nearly 300 communities, from small towns 
of a few thousand to great cities like New 
York and Chicago, are actively participating 
under this and preceding programs. About 
7,000 acres of urban blight and slums, in- 
volving nearly 100,000 dwelling units, are or 
soon will be under actual clearance. 

But this, large as it is, is only the begin- 
ning, only a small part.of all that has to be 
done. The greater effort, the community- 
wide attack, under the full program has only 
just started. 

I want particularly to say that in this 
communitywide and nationwide movement 
to redeem and restore our urban areas, the 
teal estate profession—the realtor as we 
know him—has been, for years, in the fore- 
front of our leadership. Many of the most 
active community programs now underway 
have been spearheaded by the realtor group. 

In much of this housing and community 
Progress in our country, the real estate pro- 
fession has been a powerful generating force. 
It has not only carried through on the pro- 
grams that have been put into effect, but in 
ae cases has led the way and generated 
the strength that brought these efforts into 
existence, 
ace nate in our country stands at a 
“Ay focal point in our housing econ- 
seller, as point at which the lender, the 
ie ta 1e buyer, and also the local official 
ves ought together and their respective 
a combined into an accomplished 
the .. Without his skills and knowledge, 
shape aoe economy we have sought to 
with ould be likely a finely designed train 

“no track to run upon, 


5 supplement these resources; to 
urban deficiencies and to assure 
and solvency of our modern 
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Our thinking has also broadened to 
recognize that housing is more than in- 
dividual shelters—it is a whole community, 
@ soundly planned community. The urban 
planner was, not too long ago, regarded with 
something like suspicion as a man who want- 
ed to keep us from doing what we wanted to 
do. Today, however, he is a sought-after 
specialist, as our urban communities fran- 
tically ask him to come in and disentangle 
them from the unplanned results of some 
of our past speedy growth. 

I do not mean to give you the idea that 
we have somehow waved a wand over the 
United States and made all our problems dis- 
appear. Come visit us, and while you will 
see a great deal that is modern and well 
planned, you will not be able to miss some 
of the problems and deficiencies I have 
talked about. But what you will find, in 
nearly all our communities, is that some- 
thing is being done about them—active, 
positive undertakings are being developed to 
correct these conditions and solve these prob- 
lems in the foreseeable future. 

There are many reasons why the people of 
the United States are concerned, and have 
undertaken comprehensive action in the 
housing and community field. Housing is a 
very vital part of our whole economy, and 
represents one of the major fields of economic 
activity, employment, and income to our 
people. It is also an essential determining 
factor in our social structure; if neglected, 
it aggravates our problems of crime, de- 
linquency, sanitation, and health. 

But these considerations alone would not 
account for the widespread popular con- 
cern and support that the measures now 
underway have won among the American 
people. More fundamental is the American 
citizen’s deep-seated belief that the home, 
the free home, is the nucleus of a free coun- 
try and a free people. He will defend his 
home against the despoilers of freedom 
abroad in the world today, and he is now 
equally determined to protect the home and 
his way of life against the corrosive effect of 
neglect and inaction. 

In the end, all our housing, all our com- 
munity improvement efforts have one end 
purpose in mind—not the house, not the 
city, but rather the family and the citizen 
and their way of life. 

It has been a distinct privilege for me to 
give you this very condensed, but I hope 
useful review of some of our major efforts 
and problems in the housing and com- 
munity field in the United States. I hope it 
will serve as a small, part payment of a long- 
standing obligation we owe to the ideas and 
ideals that have come to us from your lands 
and have become a part of our free way of 
life In America, 





What the Asians Expect of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old proverb, ‘“‘When your friends speak, 
listen with care.” 

Our country has no stancher friend 
in Asia than Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo, of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. We would do well, I think, to 
heed any advice this brilliant statesman 
has to offer. With this preface, I pre- 
sent an article, What Asians Expect 
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of Us, by Ambassador Romulo, which 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine last Sunday: 


WHAT THE ASIANS EXPECT or Us 


The Bandung Conference showed in Asia 
and Africa a strong prodemocratic alignment 
and a considerable reservoir of good will to- 
ward the United States. But it also under- 
lined a fact that Americans should know: 
The United States is not as popular with 
many of the Asians and the Africans as her 
friends would want her to be. Private con- 
versations with delegates made me realize, 
more deeply than ever, the need of bolstering 
American prestige among the peoples repre- 
sented at the Conference, 


I 


I will try to reproduce as closely and as 
objectively as possible what I heard from 
delegates who opened their hearts to me in 
the hope that I could answer their ques- 
tions or help them out of their bafflement re- 
garding certain American attitudes and poli- 
cies they seemed unable to understand. 

Criticism No. 1: Americans continually 
talk of freedom and human rights. But they 
have supported the colonial policies of 
France, England, Belgium, and other colonial 
powers. They abstain in the United Nations 
whenever the questions of Cyprus, Tunisia, 
Algiers, and Morocco come up for decision. 
In the U. N. Trusteeship Council they have 
adopted an amorphous attitude on funda- 
mental questions affecting non-self-govern- 
ing peoples. How can you believe in the 
sincerity of the Americans when their 
preachments and protestations do not jibe 
with their policy and actions? 

Criticism No. 2: The Americans talk big. 
They speak of the billions they have poured 
into Europe. They continually mention the 
Marshall plan and how it saved the Euro- 
peans. They refer to the astronomical fig- 
ures in their foreign-aid program. But their 
aid to Asia and Africa comes intermittently 
and in an amount that is chicken feed. 
What is worse, it comes with the accompani- 
ment of senatorial lectures on how we must 
be grateful and how imperative it is for us to 
realize the advantages of the American way 
of life. And soon. Must Asia and Africa be 
content with crumbs and must we be told 
what a great favor is being conferred on us? 


Criticism No. 3: The Americans are so ob- 
fuscated by their hatred of communism they 
cannot think straight. Anticommunism in 
the United States is a new form of national 
hysteria. The Americans’ fear of commu- 
nism is shown by the ease with which they 
are swayed by demagogs who rise in popular 
favor by exploiting communism as a na- 
tional issue. How can we follow the leader- 
ship of a nation so unsure of itself? 

Criticism No. 4: Can those of us whose 
security is linked with America’s be certain 
that when the showdown comes the United 
States will not abandon us and withdraw to 
the American mainland? She did that in the 
Second World War. She pulled out of the 
Philippines and left her Asian ally in Bataan 
and Corregidor. She recently made Chiang 
Kai-shek give up the Tachen Islands. We 
always read in American newspapers state- 
ments and editorials about “Let the Asians 
fight the Asians.” In the light of all this, is 
it safe for any Asian nation to anchor its 
national security to American pledges? 

Criticism No. 5: Why do Americans con- 
stantly boast of the superiority of the Amer- 
ican way of life? It has its advantages and 
its blessings no doubt, but what is good for 
the American people does not necessarily 
have to be good for us. Our way of life, 
which we have had for 2,000 years, may not 
offer the prosperity of the 200-year-old 
United States, but there is something in ma- 
turity that cannot be bought with dollars 
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or achieved with chewing gum, hot dogs, and 
comic strips. 

Criticism No. 6: The latest expression of 
American materialism is not Hollywood; it 
is the nuclear weapon. Americans think that 
because they have superiority in this weapon 
of destruction they can stand alone and 
need not exert any effort to make friends or 
win allies. In fact, they are so ready for war 
they do not want to talk or enter into any 
negotiations. They are spoiling for a fight. 
This was the general reaction of most Con- 
ference delegates when the initial reply of 
the State Department to Chou En-lai’s offer 
to negotiate the Formosan question was re- 
ceived in Bandung. 

Ir 

The Bandung Conference has served to 
encourage the recent tendency to consider 
the problems of Asia and Africa with a new 
sense of their urgency and importance. But 
the rediscovery of the importance of Asia 
particularly has come somewhat belatedly to 
America, and then only as a result of the 
gravest setback that the free world has suf- 
fered since the beginning of the cold war, 
the loss of China. e 

Measured in strictly material terms—in 
terms, that is to say, which would most im- 
press the pragmatic Western mind—Asia and 
Africa are vastly important. They have more 
than half the population of the world and 
they possess a substantial portion of the 
world’s natural resources, including certain 
vital raw materials of which they have a 
monopoly. And Asia, especially its southern 
and eastern regions, has now a strategic value 
which is highly coveted in the struggle for 
power. 

Yet, it is precisely this habit of applying 
@ purely material yardstick to Asia and 


Africa which has led to a grievous misun-. 


derstanding between the western nations 
and the peoples of the East. It is the root 


cause of the criticisms of the United States 
in the Asian mind and of the lowering of 
America’s prestige in the East. 

The American attitude toward Asia and 
Africa is still colored by the same predomi- 
nantly material considerations which origi- 
nally motivated the western approach to- 


ward Asia. In this view Asia is still pri- 
marily a theater of the cold war, a poten- 
tially valuable ally in a shooting war, a 
major factor in global military strategy, a 
rich and populous region that must be kept 
in the camp of the democracies and on the 
side of the free world. 

Although this judgment may seem valid 
and sufficient for the purposes of the United 
States and the West, it does not seem so to 
the Asians and Africans themselves. The 
recognition and acceptance of this difference 
in viewpoint is a basic condition for the re- 
valuation of the relations between the United 
States and its western allies and the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. And the revaluation 
must be made before those relations deteri- 
orate beyond repair. 

rr 


How many of the criticisms made against 
the United States are justified? I do not 
believe that in this article it will serve any 
useful purpose to sift the justified from 
the unjustified criticisms. What is really 
important is for America to know what are 
the criticisms that are leveled at the Ameri- 
can people by the Asians and Africans and 
to pinpoint the causes of the lowering of 
American prestige in that half of the. world. 
However, on the basis of the criticisms I 
heard in Bandung, it is possible to draw cer- 
tain general conclusions: 

There are a number of American assump- 
tions, or myths, about Asia which must be 
set aside in the interest of better under- 
standing. One of these is the assumption 
that democracy of the American type is, or 
should be, preferred and accepted by the 
Asian peoples. But democracy is not native 
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to Asia. Asian society, for long ages, has 
rested upon a solid authoritarian base, heav- 
ily overgrown with custom, tradition, and 
ritual. 

To describe this situation is not to de- 
fend it and—need I say—this does not apply 
to my own country, the Philippines. But 
it is important during these critical times 
that assumptions of this kind be avoided lest 
they lead to dangerous miscalculations in the 
dealings of the United States and Asia. 

The appeal of democracy as we of the free 
world understand the term is not general in 
Asia or Africa by any means. Therefore, the 
missionary zeal with which the advantages 
of democracy are being brought to the atten- 
tion of the Asian and African peoples must 
rest on faith plus something else. That 
something else is none other than actual 
good works. 

To peoples who have known little or no 
freedom for centuries, who have lived for 
ages in a state of poverty and hunger, the 
high shine and polish which our propaganda 
has given to democracy can hold no special 
attractions. These peoples will judge politi- 
cal and economic systems only in terms that 
have a concrete bearing on their daily lives: 
first, on what they have to do with the free- 
dom movements among the still subject 
peoples of Asia and Africa; second, on what 
they are disposed and able to do to help 
raise the living standards of the Asian and 
African peoples. 

To see Asia through Asian eyes and Africa 
through African eyes—that is the prime 
requisite for American policy toward Asia 
and Africa. You cannot assume that a pol- 
icy which works satisfactorily in Europe will 
work equally well in Asia and Africa. Nor, 
on the other hand, can you do one thing in 
Asia and Africa and then cancel that by 
promptly doing something contradictory in 
Europe. There must be a judicious adapta- 
tion of methods and parallel planning that 
will avoid discrimination, confusion, and 
waste. . 

The American tendency to brand any na- 
tionalist movements whatever in Asia and 
Africa as communistic rests on another of 
those assumptions which urgently need to 
be examined. There are unquestionably 
nationalist movements in Asia which are 
Communist-led or which are abetted by the 
Communists. But this fact does not neces- 
sarily invalidate the intrinsic quality of the 
genuine nationalist movements in the region. 


What has often happened is that those 
movements, though originally sprung from a 
people’s natural aspirations to freedom, were 
subsequently taken away by the politically 
Sly and ruthless Communists from the hands 
of the timid and confused liberals who lacked 
prompt and effective support from their 
friends in the United States and the rest of 
the Western World. We lose battles this way 
by default, and will continue losing them 
until we stop condemning all those move- 
ments indiscriminately and dissociating our- 
selves from them. 

Time has assuaged the bitterness which 
colonialism has bred among the Asian and 
Africal peoples. The Bandung Conference 
has shown that. 

It is also true that we of Asia and Africa 
would rather keep our old friends than risk 
new ties with strangers. The peoples of Asia 
and Africa must be shown, however, that the 
old friends are friends indeed. And they 
must be shown this against the background 
of the irreversible march of nationalism in 
Asia and Africa and against the insistent 
clamor of their peoples for more decent 
standards of living. 

Iv 

Specifically, then, what can the United 
States do now to enhance American prestige 
in Asia and Africa? What, in the opinion of 
her Asian and African friends, can be done 
to correct the impressions, true or false, that 
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have gained currency in Asia and Afric 
about America and the American people? : 

(1) It is suggested that a resolution be 
passed by the United States Congress as 
serting a policy of support for other se 
ples in their efforts to achieve self-goy. 
ernment or independence—this Policy to 
be followed in the U. N. and in America’s 
foreign programs. Such an expression of the 
official stand of the American people, if actu. 
ally implemented, will effectively refute the 
charge that America is supporting coldnial. 
ism. Majority Floor Leader Joun W. McCop. 
MACK’s resolution to this effect shoulq be 
passed without delay. 

(2) Americans, in their prosperity, shoyig 
not overlook the fact that there is poverty 
and misery and squalor in Asia and Africa, 
These nations lack capital and they have q 
very limited dollar exchange because of trade 
policies which they blame on the United 
States.. There is a dearth of technical ski) 
and when such skill comes from America it 
should not be bestowed as a favor but as 
joint effort between two partners, since Asia 
and Africa are potentially rich in natural 
resources. 

(3) More restraint should be exercised in 
the publication of projected grandiose aid 
programs that seldom amount to much after 
they go through the congressional sieve, 
Such programs encourage false hopes in Asia 
and Africa, and when a limited aid is finally 
approved it is received with disappointment 
instead of gratitude. Moreover, the tech- 
nical and economic assistance given by the 
United States must be administered by men 
who understand the needs of the recipient 
countries and who can work in cooperation 
with the native officials. 

(4) There should be a new orientation in 
American military strategy in Asia. The Ma- 
nila Treaty, with commitment of troops, is 
toothless. Some Asians point to NATO and 
say: “Why can’t a similar plan, on a smaller 
scale, be prepared for Asia?” ‘They know 
that the American forces in Asia are not suf- 
ficient to cope with the new responsibilities 
demanded by increasing Communist threats 
of aggression. The military aid being given 
to countries that have shown their deter- 
mination and ability to fight communism 
should be stepped up. There is quite a gap 
between promised aid and deliveries and 
this should not be allowed to continue. 

Asian allies should be taken into the con- 
fidence of their western partners. The ex- 
clusion of Asians from military talks between 
the United States, England, France, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand should not be re- 
peated. Since the Manila Treaty considers 
infiltration and subversion as overt aggres- 
sion, it is up to the United States, because of 
its resources and technical skill, to take the 
lead in conducting researches on how (0 
counter infiltration and subversion by mili 
tary as well as by other means. 

(5) Unemployment continues to grow 
more acute in Asia. Unemployment is one 
of communism’s best allies. Many Asian 
countries have strategic materials that 
America needs. The United States should 
negotiate long-term contracts to buy from 
such countries and thus help bolster thelr 
sagging finances. At the same time, the 
dumping of American surplus products in 
Asia, such as rice—which has done irrepar- 
able harm to surplus rice-producing coun- 
tries like Thailand—must be avoided. Als0 
in the Philippines, for example, United 
States agencies there should give preferences 
to construction and other materials manu 
factured in the country. 

(6) There should be less publicity about 
nuclear tests, and more restraint and sobriety 
should be exercised in talking about new 
weapons. The impression must not be a 
that America is trying to frighten the wo 
with its might. 

7. There should be a growing awarenest 
among American politicians of the fact that 
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the United States is today’s world leader, that 
statements made at home for domestic con- 
sumption are read in Asia and Africa almost 
st the same time they are read in Kala~ 
mazoo or in Oskaloosa. When read abroad, 
these statements assume great importance in 
the eyes of foreigners, and some of them 
padly misrepresent the American people. 


Fear of communism in the United States 
has certainly not assumed the proportions 
of a national hysteria. Yet that is the 


impression created abroad by the statements 
and attitudes of American politicians who 
id rant about communism with an 


le to garnering votes. 
Vv 


All the foregoing suggestions can be sum- 
marized in four words: America must be her- 
self, As the child of revolution, America 
must seize the revolutionary initiative in 
Asia and Africa. America has helped the 
world not only with generosity but with 
largesse. She has fought wars beyond her 
porders and has sought no territories. No 
victor has been more generous to the van- 
quished foe. 

And America can be humble, as exempli- 
fied by a former First Lady of the United 
States when she arrived in India for a visit. 
An Indian statesman told me the story in 
Bandung: 

“As Mrs. Roosevelt landed at the airport 
in New Delhi, she was met by a group of 
journalists. They expected a long state- 
ment from such a distinguished visitor. 
When asked what she had to say, she re- 
plied: ‘I came to learn.’ That unusual dis- 
play of American humility did more to en- 
hance American prestige in India than any- 
thing I can remember.” 
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Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr.BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I was asked by Mrs. W. C. Harllee, 
president of the District of Columbia di- 
vision of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, to make a speech on the 
life and character of our beloved Jeffer- 
son Davis. I said many things regarding 
our great President of the Confederacy 
that are not in the prepared speech. As 
amatter of fact, there is no way to tell 
of all the wonderful things this great 
man did during his lifetime. 

I wish every man in this Congress 
could have met the wonderful women 
from practically every State in the Un- 
‘on who attended the ceremonies in Stat- 
ary Hall right under the dome of our 
Capitol, with not only Jeff Davis, but 
also another great hero, Robert E. Lee, 
standing there side by side, like the Rock 
of Gibraltar; and it seems to me that 
Stonewall Jackson’s statue should be 
night there side by side with these other 
— American heroes, but, of course, 
ey 1S not room in this great Statuary 
= for all of our great heroes who have 
‘ their rewards, The only place I 
we that could hold them all is heaven 
will a of course, that is where we 
“en — them sooner or later. There 

. Nuch one could say that will never 

~ Said about Jeff Davis, because you 
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could be talking about this marvelous 
man and his life and character as long 
as you live, but even in that length of 
time you could never properly present it. 

I do remember so vividly when I was 
a small boy that my father had our 
family of 7 boys and 3 girls, along with 
my precious, marvelous mother, on the 
steps of the capitol at Montgomery, 
Ala., where there is a marker showing the 
spot where Jeff Davis was sworn in as 
President of the Confederacy. Then, 
just across the street there is the Con- 
federate White House—such a beautiful 
building that my kinsman, Mary Boykin 
Chestnut, helped design. Her husband, 
like Jeff Davis, was a United States Sen- 
ator, and like Jeff Davis, resigned from 
the United States Senate to go and fight 
for the “lost cause.’”’ Senator, or Gen- 
eral Chestnut, our kinsman’s husband, 
lost both eyes in one of the hundreds of 
battles that were fought during these 
long, terrible 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include herein a part of my speech made 
in Statuary Hall on June 3, 1955, and the 
invocation and benediction by Rev. 
Vladimir E. Hartman: 


Prayers GIVEN AT THE 147TH BIRTHDAY ANNT- 
VERSARY OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, STATUARY HALL, 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL, JUNE 3, 1955 


INVOCATION 


“Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers that begat us.” 


Eternal God, our Father and our King in 
whom our fathers trusted and found their 
faith rewarded by thy gracious care, bless us 
today as we commemorate the valor and 
sacrifices of Jefferson Davis. 

We thank Thee for the brave men who in 
time of conflict were ready to lay down their 
lives if need be in the cause of liberty and 
righteousness. We thank Thee for what they 
did and suffered on our behalf, in unflinching 
loyalty in order that popular self-govern- 
ment might not perish from the earth. 
Unite all the people of this Nation in a holy 
purpose to defend the principles of freedom 
and brotherhood for which they lived and 
died. And may the Nation which they helped 
to establish on an enduring foundation be 
ever true to the great ideals of the founders, 
and gain increasing prosperity as it offers to 
all beneath its flag Justice and equal rights. 

We thank Thee for the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, for the ideals they cherish 
and for the values they perpetuate. 

Bless us and guide us in this service. We 
pray in the name of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


—_— 


ApprEss By Hon. FRANK W. BoYKIN 


Madam President and members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, we are gath- 
ered here today to commemorate the 147th 
birthday anniversary of Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy and 
leader of the South’s beloved Lost Cause. 

This man, Jefferson Davis, was a unique, 
gallant figure in the most spectacular era of 
our Nation’s history. Around this soldierly, 
graceful man from Mississippi swirled great, 
impelling drama. Under his leadership the 
South waged a 4-year struggle for inde- 
pendence that will eternally be part of the 
magnificent heritage of every man and 
woman born under southern skies. 

Today Jefferson Davis is the symbol of a 
valorous, fiery past, of broken hopes and shat- 
tered dreams, of a would-be republic whose 
Stars and Bars once floated from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande. The cause to which he 
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and 15 million people dedicated their hearts 
and souls was a failure, though it perished 
in such a sea of glory that its memory will 
evoke the world’s admiration to the end of 
time. 

Jefferson Davis was statesman, soldier, 
political leader, planter and, above and in 
all things, a gentleman. His enemies have 
charged him with treason. If Jefferson Davis 
was guilty of treason, this same guilt must 
rest on peerless Robert E. Lee, dauntless 
Stonewall Jackson and hosts of immortal 
leaders who wore the gray of the Confederacy. 
Even the Father of his Country was charged 
with treason because he led a ragged, starv- 
ing army of Americans fighting for freedom. 

Blame Jefferson Davis as they will they 
can never take from him the glory that he 
was an American citizen, who shed his blood 
for his country and who captained his peo- 
ple in a revolution’ founded on principles 
the South had held sacred and inviolate 
for almost a century. Nor can they deny 
that though abused and maligned, cast into 
prison and crucified with indignities, he ac- 
cepted his fate unflinchingly and bore his 
sufferings with the fortitude of the soldier 
and Christian that he was. He had fought 
the fight and lost. Defeated, he would 
abide by the decision as did Lee, Beaure- 
gard, Hampton, and that amazing galaxy of 
Confederate chisftains who followed the 
Southern Cross through the smoke and 
thunder of a thousand battles. 

Never once in the years after the fall of 
the Confederacy did Jefferson Davis retreat 
from his fundamental belief in the basic 
right of secession. Nor would he accept a 
pardon from President Johnson for some- 
thing he felt in his heart was not wrong. 

“As for me,” he said, “our cause was so 
just, so sacred, that had I known all that 
is come to pass, had I known what was to 
be inflicted upon me, all that my country 
was to suffer, all that our posterity was to 
endure, I would do it all over again.” 

Let me recall for you the last inspiring 
message that fell from the lips of Jefferson 
Davis. Unfortunately, it is known to too 
few today. It was 1888, the year before he 
died. He was asked for a message to the 
youth of the South. Standing in the bright 
Mississippi sunshine he gave this exhorta- 
tion to the young men who would carry on 
the new South that had arisen from the 
ashes of the old. And I quote, these, his 
wondrous words: 

“I feel no regret that I stand before you 
this afternoon a man without a country, 
for my ambition lies buried in the grave of 
the Confederacy. 

“There has been consigned not only my 
ambition but the dogmas on which that 
government was based. The faces I see 
before me are those of young men: had I 
not known this I would not have appeared 
before you. Men in whose hands the des- 
tinies of the southland lie: for love of her 
I break my silence to speak to you a few 
words of respectful admonition. 

“The past is dead, let it bury its dead, its 
hopes, its aspirations; before you lies the 
future—a future full of golden promise; a 
future of expanding national glory, before 
which all the world shall stand amazed. 
Let me beseech you to lay aside all rancor, 
all bitter, sectional feeling and to take your 
places in the ranks of those who will bring 
about ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished’—a reunited country.” 

There spoke in eloquent words, Jefferson 
Davis, the American, the southerner, the 
patriot though “a man without a country” as 
he called himself, as he summoned the young 
generation of the South to pledge themselves 
anew on the altar of American freedom. 

I stand here today to offer no apology for 
wWefferson Davis. He needs none. Honest 
posterity has made up the record of his fame 
that grows as the years roll by. I am here on 
his natal day to pay tribute to the great man 
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that he was. He had faults, made mistakes. 
Greatest of them was his unquenchable love 
of the South and his unshakable belief in her 
invincibility and her destiny as a free and in< 
dependent nation. 

For a decade on the floor of the Senate, 
barely a stone’s throw from his statue here 
in this hall, he fought the battles of the 
South against all comers with fire, logic, and 
eloquence. Few Americans realize that the 
war between the States began here on Capitol 
Hill long before the first Confederate shell 
broke blood red over Fort Sumter in 1861. 

To Jefferson Davis, the dying John C. Cal- 
houn tossed his political mantle when that 
great champion of southern rights ceased 
from wrangling to don the robe of im- 
mortality. There on the Senate floor, amid 
thunderous debates, stood Jefferson Davis, 
unmoved, courageous, erect, beating back 
every attack on the South, parrying every 
thrust of her enemies. Yet even in the heat 
and fire of debate there was in his voice and 
manner such charm that even his bitterest 
opponents found it hard to resist them. 

But the gods had willed that the issues and 
political strife between the North and the 
South must come to the final arbitrament of 
the sword. Forty years of debate and violent 
clamor had done their best—and their worst. 
The year 1861 found Jefferson Davis still 
standing in the breach beside his desk in the 
Senate. 

Now another scene rises before me: a cold 
January day, 1861, and the Senate galleries 
were crowded as never before. Hundreds 
were thronging these corridors to hear Sen- 
ator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi say fare- 
well to the Senate where he had served so 
long. Fine drama it was and he the chief 
actor in this, perhaps, the saddest scene ever 
witnessed on Capitol Hill. Amid tense 
silence while hundreds literally held their 
breath Senator Jefferson Davis rose and in 


calm, grief-stricken words offered his historic 


valedictory to a spellbound audience. There 
was no bravado, no threats of fire and sword 
in his words, only the hope of peace before 
the issues were handed over to the God of 
battles. Tears ran down the cheeks of men 
and women as Jefferson Davis closed his 
eloquent goodby, bowed to his august asso- 
ciates and walked slowly out of the Senate 
Chamber forever. 

That same night his wife heard him 
wrestling in prayer. To his Maker he said, 
“May God have us in his holy keeping, and 
grant that before it is too late peaceful 
counsels will prevail.” The next day he 
hurried south to lead his people on their ill- 
fated flight toward independence. 

Now let me quickly highlight this man’s 
career. He was born in a log cabin in what 
is now Todd County, Ky., June 3, 1808—and 
how strange it is that, within the same 12- 
month, in another log cabin nearby, was born 
another baby whose name was Abraham 
Lincoln. When he was 5 years old his 
parents migrated to Mississippi. At 14, Jef- 
ferson Davis entered Transylvania Univer- 
sity, at Lexington, Ky. He was 16 when he 
entered West Point where he graduated in 
1828, 1 year ahead of another young soldier, 
Robert Edward Lee, of Virginia. At heart, 
Jefferson Davis was a soldier. It was bred 
in his bone. After serving in the Black Hawk 
war he resigned from the army in 1835. He 
had already met and married and lost his 
first love, Sarah Taylor Davis, daughter of 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, of Mexican War fame. 
In 1845 Davis married glamorous Varina 
Howell, the rose of Mississippi, who was to 
him for the rest of his life, sweetheart, 
stanch companion in triumph and disaster, 
his very lodestar. To his home on the Mis- 
sissippi, Brierfield, he brought Varina to 
share with him his love of camellias and 
roses, which became the very symbols of 
their affection. 
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With the outbreak of the Mexican War, 
Jefferson Davis resigned from the House of 
Representatives to which he had been elected 
in 1844, and sailed for Mexico as colonel of 
the first regiment of Mississippi Rifles. At 
Buena Vista, with the issue of the battle in 
doubt, Colonel Jefferson Davis and Missis- 
sippi regiment covered themselves with glory 
in a charge that saved the day. At the mo- 
ment of victory Davis was badly wounded, 
crippling him for months. Offered a 
brigadier-generalcy he declined it only to 
be appointed to the United States Senate to 
fill out the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mississippi’s Senator Speight. Subsequently, 
he was elected to the Senate in his own right, 
serving until 1851, when he resigned to run 
unsuccessfully for governor of his State. 

In 1853, President Pierce appointed Jeffer- 
son Davis to his Cabinet as Secretary of War, 
a@ post he administered with distinction and 
ability. Davis pioneered many improve- 
ments in the Nation’s military establish- 
ment. An innovation of his was the impor- 
tation of camels to be used on the western 
deserts where so much of the country’s small 
Army was stationed. In 1857 he was again 
elected to the United States Senate, serving 
until January 21, 1861, when he resigned to 
become President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. On February 18, 1861, at Montgomery, 
Ala., he was inaugurated for a 6-year term. 
It was here at Montgomery that the eloquent 
William Lowndes Yancy, in introducing Jef- 
ferson Davis to the enthusiastic throngs, 
proclaimed, “The hour and the man have 
met.” 

Jefferson Davis’ courage never faltered 
through all the varying fortunes of the Con- 
federacy. When Richmond, second capital 
of the Confederacy, fell before Grant’s ham- 
mer blows, Davis sped south to rally the 
broken remnants of the collapsed republic. 
He was captured by Federal troops in Geor- 
gia, May 10, 1865. Imprisoned at Fortress 
Monroe, he was shackled and kept for a long 
while in a casemate room with a searchlight 
on him that was never dimmed. Charged 
with treason by a Federal indictment he was 
never tried, though he asked many times to 
be given his day in court. On May 13, 1867, 
after nearly 2 years of inhuman treatment, 
he was released. His $100,000 bond was 
signed mostly by northern citizens, who ad- 
mired his fortitude and who felt he had 
been treated shabbily. Among these signers 
were Horace Greeley, powerful editor of the 
New York Tribune, and arch-abolitionist 
Gerrit Smith. 

Leaving prison Davis went to Canada but 
found the climate too rigorous for his con- 
stitution weakened by incarceration. Re- 
turning south he was received with warmth 
and affection by his own people. Going to 
New Orleans he found his property gone, his 
friends impoverished, and his plantations up 
the Mississippi devastated by Federal occu- 
pation armies. 

A severe accident sent him to Europe, again 
seeking health. In England he was lionized. 
Under the kindly influence of new surround- 
ings and cheerful company his health im- 
proved. In Paris Napoleon III and the Em- 
press Eugenie invited him to court, but Davis 
declined. A visit to Scotland brought partial 
restoration of his health, but he was never 
again to enjoy robust health, never again to 
be a strong man. 

In the autumn of 1869, he was offered the 
presidency of a life insurance company at 
Memphis, which he was compelled to accept 
to earn a livelihood for himself and family. 
Leaving his family in London, he went to 
Memphis where he remained for some months 
and then returned to London to bring his 
family back to America. 

On his arrival in Memphis, the citizens 
there offered him for a gift a handsome resi- 
dence, as an expression of their good will, 
but he preferred to be the recipient of no 
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donations, and gratefully decline 

it. He applied himself diligently te” 
probably unsuccessfully, to learning the = 
ence and technicalities of the life-insurance 
business. But, his training and experien : 
had not been along such lines, and he ee 
discovered that his company was not > 
ganized and conducted on a safe basis, The 
ultimate failure of the company, whi , 
probably hastened by a yellow fever risk in 
the South, caused Davis to lose the small 
remainder of his meager fortune, and his 
troubles multiplied. The death of his broth. 
er, the litigation in connection with both 
the plantations at Davis Bend, the death 
of his little son William from diphtheria and 
the failure of his insurance company, causeq 
his health to grow worse, and he was again 
ordered to England. 

Out of the wreckage of the hurricane and 
Briarfield suits, a portion of his old planta. 
tion was saved to him and from the lands 
where he had started life as a planter after 
his 8 years’ service in the United States Army 
es — hoped to support himself and his 

amily. 

After pleasant months spent in England 
and in Paris, he returned home somewhat 
improved in physical condition. Through all 
these vicissitudes his courage continued 
dauntless and unbroken. Bountiful gifts of 
houses and lands and money might have 
been his for the acceptance, but his pride was 
as fine edged as his courage. After the death 
of his son in 1874, the people of Texas in. 
vited him to visit that State, and he was met 
with welcoming acclaim and was offered a 
tract of land and stock enough to furnish it, 
but again he declined the gift. Under the 
General Amnesty bill passed in May 1872, it 
was necessary that application should be 
made for the removal of prescribed disabili- 
ties to become a beneficiary of this bill's pro- 
visions. Davis, while accepting in good faith 
the results of the war, declined to ask pardon 
for an offense of which he denied that he 
was guilty. To quote Davis from the con- 
cluding chapter of his “Short History of the 
Confederate States,” which was published in 
the year following that of his death: 

“In asserting the right of secession It has 
not been my wish to incite to its exercise, 
I recognize the fact that the war showed It 
to be impracticable, but this did not prove 
it to be wrong; and now that it may not be 
again attempted and that the Union may 
promote the general welfare, it is needful 
that the truth, the whole truth, should be 
known so that crimination and recrimina- 
tion may forever cease; and then on the 
basis of fraternity and faithful regard for the 
rights of the States there may be written on 
the Arch of the Union, Esto perpetua—méy 
it be eternal.” 

The last of his larger plans in life, the 
development of a trade between South Amer 
ica and the United States, through the or 
ganization of an international enterprise 
which might build. up New Orleans and the 
cities of the lower South caused him 
visit England, but this scheme came ™ 
naught, and he began to look about him ‘0! 
some quiet, though humble place © here he 
might end his days in the peace and nee 
sion which had been denied him since nis 
earliest years at Briarfield. He selected tht 
lovely spot along the Mississippi coast. ov" 
looking the beautiful waters of the oe i 
Mexico, halfway between New Orleans an¢ 
Mobile, known as Beauvoir. In April 18 
Mrs. Davis, who had accompanied were 
Europe on his last visit abroad, Joined aa 
at Beauvoir and with her assistance and the 
of Mrs. Dorsey, whose residence he was ee 
pying, and the literary aid of his aaa 
Major Walthall, and of Judge Tenney. © re 
his publishers sent down to assist Dim," 
completed his history of the Confederary 
the end of 3 years. During this time. - 
his sole surviving son, Jefferson, Wh° 
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iphis of yellow fever, and later Mrs. 
died of the same malady. She had 
asked Davis sometime before her death to 
agree to act as her executor. He finally con- 
sited. Atter her death the will disclosed 
ae she had devised Beauvoir to him dur- 
ae his life with reversion to his youngest 
 onter, Winnie, who was then a minor. 
+ the book’s completion, he and Mrs. 
t again to Europe and remained in 
paris 3 months, after which he returned to 
again take up his life at Beauvoir. The pub- 
‘ation of his history of the Confederacy 
geveloped a renewed confidence in him on 
the part of those for whom he had borne a 
creat burden. In 1886 he made a number of 
Fublic addresses in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia, and was met everywhere with ex- 
pressions of kindness and affection such 
as no other speaker had ever received, His 
last visit to Macon, Ga., for one of these 
homecomings was too much for his weak- 
ened vitality. His physician forbade him 
further excitement, and he returned to 
Beauvoir to appear no more in public. In 
November 1889, he went to Briarfield and was 
taken ill there. His sickness prevented his 
reaching home before the end, and with his 
wife who had joined him on his way down 
the Mississippi, he could go no farther than 
New Orleans, where he died December 6, 
1989, From all over the South representa- 
tive men and women, including the Grand 
Army of the Republic, joined in the funeral 
ceremonies with the camps of Confederate 
yeterans and the citizens of New Orleans 
thronged to his funeral in Metairie Cemetery. 
The Governors of nine States were his pall- 
bearers and the legislatures of the Common- 
wealths which he had led in war held memo- 
rial sessions in his memory. 

Four years after his death the people of 
Richmond asked that his body might be en- 
tombed in the company of many other sol- 
diers and statesmen of the South, in Holly- 
wood Cemetery. Jefferson Davis was borne 
back to the scene of his great adventure, the 
capital of what had once been the Confed- 
erate States of America. His body lay in 
state in the chief cities through which it 
passed, and tens of thousands came to gaze 
on the face that was still resolute and un- 
daunted in death. 

In reviewing the last years of Jefferson 
Davis’ life, my admiration for this man 
which like all true southerners has always 
been high, if possible, has grown even greater. 
To meet with reverses of every kind and 
description and to still hold his head high 
and decline all the gifts which were offered 
him, and to rise above all the confusion of 
the times, proved this man to be one of our 
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Nation's alltime greats, of whom we may be 
justly proud. 
BENEDICTION 
“May the God we trust as a nation, 
Throw the light of his Peace and Grace, 


On a flag with its stripes untarnished, 


And with every star in place, 
“Amen.” 





We Cannot Find an End to 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuesdaY, June 21, 1955 


et SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
* ee including as part of my remarks 
ville — that appeared in the Janes- 

: vazette Which points out that after 
oe tS of foreign aid and the spending 
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payer is still called upon to spend more 

billions. It is the old story of a program 

once established and the extreme difficul- 

ty that Congress has in discontinuing it. 
The editorial follows: 


We CANNOT FIND AN END TO FOREIGN AID 


Senate action on continued foreign aid 
seems bound to stimulate citizen question- 
ing about a matter which affects so closely 
their own pocketbooks. 

Since 1945, the figures show, foreign aid 
has cost the United States more than $47 
billion. Brought down to the personal level, 
this means that every man, woman and child 
in the country has given away the equivalent 
of about $300. 

The new authorization calls for another 
$314 billion. In the form sent to the 
House, it is a promise and not a money bill. 
The actual appropriations must still be made. 

The foreign aid was first a matter of char- 
ity and of rebuilding of war-wrecked coun- 
tries. In order to establish world trade and 
to permit nations to rehabilitate themselves, 
this form of aid was necessary. It was a 
matter of moral concern as well as economics. 

Later, as Russia mrade menacing moves and 
the cold war developed, military aid required 
additional billions. Meanwhile the economic 
aid was continued also. As Europe seemed 
about ready to stand on its own feet, aid 
for South and Latin America, the Middle 
East and many other areas added to the ex- 
pense. Japan, as a defeated nation, got help. 
It was not long before we more or less com- 
mitted ourselves to India and to almost the 
whole of Asia outside of the Communist- 
held lands. 

Commonsense would tell us to rewrite our 
foreign aid policies. The basis of such a pol- 
icy might perhaps follow along these lines: 

1. A total end of aid to those nations 
which have reached the state of economic 
independence contemplated when American 
aid was introduced. 

2. Contributions from some of the pros- 
perous nations of Europe, put back on their 
feet with American taxpayer dollars, to help 
lighten the loan in parts of the world where 
help is still needed. 


3. A positive plan for tapering off and then 
completely terminating all foreign aid at a 
specific time. By serving notice that the 
free money will come to an end, nations 
which may be counting upon continued 
handouts will have a chance to put their 
houses in order. 

No amount of high-sounding talk out of 
Washington of our world responsibilities is 
going to convince Americans that they must 
forever contribute for the chimerical results 
of present programs. Time was when the 
need was obvious, and the results of help 
were apparent. We are now creating the 
necessities for help and the results of our 
spending are naturally hard to detect. 

When America set out to repair a measure 
of the losses of war, no citizen had any idea 
that 10 years and nearly $50 billion later 
they would be called upon to donate addi- 
tional billions. That idea seems to persist 
only in Washington, 





Two Among One Hundred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an editorial from the June 17 New 
Haven (Conn.) Evening Register with a 
great sense of pride that two boys from 
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the Third District of Connecticut have 
been awarded 4-year General Motors 
scholarships. 

Both high schools, Hamden and Hill- 
house, from which these boys graduated, 
enjoy a high nationwide scholastic stand- 
ing. From these halls men and women 
have made their noteworthy contribu- 
tions to America in all walks of life. 

It is indeed an accomplishment for 
Martin Sachs and Alden Myers to be 
recipients of these highly coveted awards 
for which thousands of applicants were 
considered. I extend to them my whole- 
hearted congratulations and the wish for 
careers which will truly reflect their ap- 
titude for civic leadership, brilliant 
scholarship, and perseverance. 

The editorial follows: 

Two AMONG ONE HuUNDRED 


New Haven and Hamden residents may 
well find reflected pride and satisfaction in 
the awarding of 4-year General Motors schol- 
arships to a Hillhouse High School senior 
and one from Hamden High School. 

This is a signal honor won by Martin W. 
Sachs, from Hillhouse, and Alden Myers, 
from Hamden High. Naturally, they are 
straight A students. But this tells but 
part of the story. Both took prominent roles 
in the student-community life of their 
schools. Yet more important, these two are 
young men who were 2 among 100 so honored 
in the whole Nation. This speaks well for 
the boys, for their homes, their schools, and 
those who encouraged and taught them along 
the way. 

Selection was made by an independent 
committee of 16 outstanding educators. The 
recipients were chosen from among some 
14,000 applicants. The scholarship plan is 
part of this great corporation’s $2 million 
annual program of aid to higher education. 
It denotes a faith in the Nation’s future and 
the future of its youth. 

Those who sponsor it do so in the convic- 
tion that cultivation of the minds and char- 
acters of our youth is as vital as conserva- 
tion and development of our national re- 
sources. This is a conviction that can and 
should be shared. Here an investment, and 
a valued one, has been made in the future 
of America. 





Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address given by Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining on “Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped”’: 

REMARKS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, AT 
LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYS- 
ICALLY HANDICAPPED, HALL OF NATIONS 
ROoM, WASHINGTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., May 24, 1955. 

I am very pleased to be able to meet with 
you today. Largely as a result of your com- 
mittee’s program, more than 7 million phys- 
ically handicapped men and women are now 
employed throughout our Nation. From a 
moral viewpoint alone this is a significant 
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achievement. From a practical viewpoint 
your program is even more impressive. It 
contributes materially to the productivity 
of our Nation, and it sets some standards 
that we might profit by in other fields. 
Under conditions that existed 10 or 15 years 
ago this effort to overcome physical limita- 
tions might well have been restricted to the 
special problem of your committee—the 
physically handicapped. 

This problem still exists. But today’s de- 
velopments and the new horizons we foresee 
in the tomorrow bring wider problems. For 
example, today’s airplane flies faster and 
higher than ever before. This performance 
subjects our flyers to new difficulties: greater 
effects of gravitation, extreme atmosphere 
pressures and extreme temperatures. We fly 
under conditions in which no human could 
survive without elaborate mechanical aids. 
Without these aids we could not cope with 
high altitude, supersonic flight. Just as the 
handicapped are adjusted to the climate of 
office or industry, so we must equip and train 
our pilots to overcome their physical limita- 
tions in flight. 


It would seem that the term “physically 
handicapped” has lost its former meaning. 
It has become a relative term. Today, the 
extent of handicap must be measured in 
light of the job to be done. This is what we 
have attempted to do in our Air Force pro- 
gram for employment of the physically 
handicapped. We apply this measurement 
to the full range of our activity—from the 
job of the combat pilot to tasks performed 
by the clerk at the desk. 

I am sure that all of you are familiar with 
the: achievements of Lt. Col. John P. 
Stapp in the field of aviation medicine re- 
search. In a series of recent tests he volun- 
tarily subjected himself to stresses of abrupt 
deceleration. As a result, we Know about 
human endurance at high speeds and in 
abrupt stops. We also know what equip- 
ment a pilot needs to survive the shock of 
bailing out in a parachute at speeds of more 
than 600 miles an hour. As you know, 
Colonel Stapp has received the Cheney Award 
for his skillful and courageous action and 
for his studies to overcome the physical 
limitations of our air crews. 

There are numerous other examples of in- 
genious methods used to compensate for the 
job disability of fiying personnel. One of 
these methods about which little has been 
said is the control system for high speed 
jet fighters. This device enables the pilot to 
move the controls without struggling against 
the pressures of 600 mile an hour airstreams. 
However, since the pilot has been taught to 
fly by the feel of his controls, the system 
produces artificial pressures on the stick. 
These pressures vary for all maneuvers and 
they correspond to the “feel” of slower air- 
craft which the pilot has learned to fly with 
a@ manual control system. 

Some other examples of aids to the pilots 
are the G-suit, the ejection seat and the en- 
tire complex of flight instruments which 
override human judgment as to the speed, 
position and flight attitude of the plane. 
The principles applied to this operation are 
identical to those which govern the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 

We recognize the time, effort and money 
involved in overcoming human disability is 
more than compensated by the value of 
human performance they make possible. 
The limits to which we have gone in this 
direction can be indicated by a brief picture 
of what the oxygen-fed, G-suited, pilot de- 
livers in terms of individual performance. 
In the cockpit of a jet fighter a pilot has 
about one hundred controls to operate, 24 
instruments to scan, and a dozen indicator 
or warning lights to watch. He uses electri- 
cal and electronic gear that are just as com- 
plex as the combined circuits of a whole city 
power system. From an altitude of more 
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than 45,000 feet he has no visual reference 
points. The clouds are far below the hori- 
zon is an indistinct line. Overhead a dark 
blue sky obscures almost everything except 
the glint of sun on metal. 

This is a general picture of pilot perform- 
ance in a job environment where he could 
not remain conscious for more than 30 sec- 
onds without his equipment. It highlights 
another dividend on the same procedures you 
apply to the program for employment of the 
physically handicapped. 

The satisfaction of success against odds is 
a strong factor behind the achievements of 
our aircrews. I am sure this is equally true 
of the thousands of Air Force employees who 
are performing valuable service in spite of 
physical impairment. Our program to give 
maximum employment opportunity to hand- 
icapped personnel is similar to the actions 
we take to overcome aircrew disability. The 
first requirement is to select or create a job 
in which they can function. The second 
step is to give them duties that will permit 
the fullest application of their abilities. We 
began our concerted effort to recruit physi- 
cally handicapped civilians in World War II. 
We are proud of our continuing program. 
We are especially proud of the public service 
awards made to Air Force individuals and 
organizations, in recognition of our work in 
employing handicapped personnel. We will 
continue our efforts to find ways of improv- 
ing our program. We will strive to give this 
committee renewed assistance. You have 
our full support. 

Today I issued this directive to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel of the United 
States Air Force: 

“This week the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
meets in Washington. I am pleased with the 
Air Force record over the past year. Al- 
though we are not the largest service we lead 
the others in our program. This comparative 
record is commendable, but we can do bet- 
ter. I want you to review our program, and 
take steps to improve it during the next 
year. Our goal should be not just the best 
program in the armed services. Let us have 
the best record in the Nation.” 

The meeting of your Committee here in 
Washington has served as a reminder to us 
to rededicate ourselves to the task of em- 
ploying the physically handicapped. You 
have served a greater purpose by reminding 
the Nation of this need, and by results that 
signal to the world the greatness of a free 
society. 

In closing, let me emphasize again that it 
was a pleasure to be here with you today. 

Thank you. 


Commencement Address by Rev. Dr. 
William G. Ryan, at Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa., June 6, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to attend 
the commencement exercises at Seton 
Hill College on June 6 of this year. This 
college is located in my hometown of 
Greensburg, Pa. A short address made 
by the president of the college, Rev. Dr. 
William G. Ryan, was inspiring. With 
@ great economy of words he set forth 
in the following address the ideals in- 
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ducted into the graduates of the Col. 
lege. It is well worth every American's 
attention because it should fit into the 
aspirations of every American citizen, 

Your excellency, distinguished guests 
members of the college corporation, mem, 
bers of the college faculty, graduates stu. 
dents, and friends, we have come together 
for the 37th annual commencement. We 
are assembled for the conferring of degrees 
in course, for the conferring of the degree 
in honors, and for the giving of honors 

In these days when basic truths are ete 
questioned and basic moral values debates 
when radical ideologies are depriving the 
world of peace, and when even the people 
of free America are divided about the nature 
of their freedom and the methods of pre- 
serving it, Seton Hill College rededicates jt. 
self to the following propositions: First. no 
one is fully educated until he has absorbed 
at least some of the great tradition of cule 
ture which has molded Western Civilization 
and has learned to respect this tradition. 
Second, there its still much to be learned 
about man and about his social and physical 
environment; and the atmosphere of cole 
lege such as this should be one of freedom 
of inquiry and speculation about those wide 
and changing areas of knowledge upon which 
divine revelation has not enlightened us 
Third, every man and every society must, in 
their thinking and in their action, do hom- 
age to Him who is the Lord of truth and 
the Ruler of the world. The college is cop. 
fident that the members of the class of 1955 
have derived from the education they re- 
ceived here, a due measure of humanistic 
wisdom, of ability to inquire thoroughly and 
judge dispassionately, and of religious con- 
viction and reverence. For this reason the 
college grants degrees to these graduates 
today. 


East Greenbush (N. Y.) Centennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like, on this occasion, 
to extend the good wishes of the House 
of Representatives to the town of East 
Greenbush, N. Y., on the occasion of its 
centennial celebration, which will extend 
from June 30 through July 4. 

July 1 will be called Citizen Genet 
Day in honor of the town’s most illus- 
trious resident, “Citizen” Edmond 
Charles Genet—1765 to 1834—first min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the French 
Republic to the United States, whom 
President Washington asked to have re- 
called because of Government intrigues. 
Genet never returned to France. He 
lived the rest of his life in the town of 
what is now East Greenbush, devotins 
himself to scientific research and litera- 
ture. 

July 2 will be “Greenbush Cantonment 
Day” in remembrance of the large United 
States Army cantonment situated in the 
town during the War of 1812. More that 
4,000 troops were quartered in several 
buildings, one of which still stands. 1! 
was here that the name “Uncle oe 
originated, when the soldiers, notils 
that the beef shipped by Samuel Wilson 
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of Troy, N. Y., was marked “U. S.” jok- 
ingly called it Uncle Sam’s beef. 

The State of New York will dedicate 
markers to Citizen Genet and Green- 
push Cantonment on these 2 days. 

July 4 has been designated “Town of 
Clinton Day” to recall the forming of 
the town from the old town of Green- 
bush, Rensselaer County, by an act of 
the legislature on February 23,1855. The 
town name was changed to East Green- 
bush by legislative act on April 14, 1858. 

July 3 is to be “Day of Remembrance,” 
with special mention of the centennial in 
all churches of the town and visits to the 
town’s historic sites, of which there are 
43 marked on the centennial map. They 
include the Greenbush Reformed 
Church, organized in 1787; Witbeck 
House, built about 1738; Greenbush and 
Schodack Academy, 1831; Lyman’s 
Boarding School, 1851; Genet Gothic 
School, 1850; Gen. Henry Genet House 
and others. 

Today the town has several hamlets 
and communities, all prosperous suburbs 
of Albany, the State capital, containing 
six churches; fine schools, homes and 
business places, and a nationally known 
chemical research laboratory. 

I would that time would permit specific 
mention of the many fine citizens who 
have worked long and hard to make 
this celebration a success. 

Mr. Speaker, I have ventured upon the 
patience of the House in this matter be- 
cause I think East Greenbush typifies 
something precious in our way of life. 
Great bustling cities and rich farm acres 
are important to our Nation, but there is 
something very American about our 
towns. 

They, like East Greenbush, have pre- 
served the greatness of their yesterday 
and used it to season their calm approach 
to the problems of today and tomorrow. 

By honoring the town of East Green- 
bush on this great occasion in its history, 
we are, in a sense, honoring similar towns 
throughout our great land. 





The Uses of the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
&t, 1 am inserting an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on 
Monday, June 20, which I believe to be 
quite significant as we consider the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations Or- 
ganization: 

THE USES OF THE U. N. 
— United Nations is 10 years old this 
tek, and, by and large, the years have been 
eed tough ones. Those who presided at 
ane birth in San Francisco predicted 
aa the little fellow, not the least 
oe 1 was that he would quickly make 

: yone in the world love one another. 

one turned out that way, however. 
auenes From a& deal of international delin- 

Y around, and the boys in the neigh- 
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borhood are still batting each other about 
the ears now and then. And there isn’t any- 
thing the U. N. can do about it, whatever the 
inclinations. 

One trouble was that everybody expected 
too much of the U. N. The starry-eyed 
flocked to its corridors with petitions and 
pamphlets to do this and that; zealots for 
world government tried to make over the 
U.N. and build on what was not even a shell 
of government. The powerful nations in 
disagreement went outside the U. N. to 
strengthen their ramparts by international 
alliances. 

The result was twofold. People who had 
looked to it as the last great hope for peace 
found the U. N. quite ineffective. And peo- 
ple who know the pitfalls of world govern- 
ment began to suspect the U.N. of too much 
meddling in the domestic affairs of member 
states. 

There are many reasons for the disillusion- 
ment. But the basic one is that the United 
Nations was oversold in the beginning. It 
is still being oversold. A case in point is the 
Box Score of the U. N., issued by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The ‘box score”’ lists some 22 fields of ac- 
tivity of the United Nations in its 10 years. 
It begins with “atoms for peace” and ends 
with “uniting for peace.” Most of the scores 
listed are unimpressive. And others are en- 
thusiastically misleading. 

Take the case of Greece. The “problem” 
before the U. N., according to NEA’s ‘‘box 
score,” was how to handle the Greek com- 
plaint to the Security Council in 1946 that 
aid was given to Greek guerrillas by Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The “action” 
consisted in the setting up of a Commission 
on Investigation and a General Assembly 
Special Committee made on-the-spot obser- 
vations and helped mediate the complaint. 
The “score”? NEA says “Conditions im- 
proved”’ and the General Assembly dissolved 
the Special Committee. 

That’s not quite the way it was. The con- 
ditions improved because the United States 
poured millions of dollars in aid and arm- 
aments into Greece as well as Army officers 
to build up Greece’s resistance. But NEA 
gives the U.N. the credit. 

Or take Iran. The “problem” in 1946 was 
how to handle Iran’s charges that Russian 
troops were laggard about leaving northern 
Iran. The “action” was adoption of a reso- 
lution to work toward a solution. The 
“score”? NEA says simply: “Soviet troops 
left peacefull.” 

That’s not quite the way it was in Iran. 
Pressure by the United States resulted in 
the departure of the Soviet troops. But the 
U.N. gets the credit. 

Or take Korea. The “problem” was how 
to treat the surprise attack on the Republic 
of Korea by North Korean troops. The “ac- 
tion” was the request by the Security Coun- 
cil for aid to Korea. The “score” is well 
known to everyone. But NEA’s “box score” 
says this: “First time in history that troops 
were used by an international organization 
for collective military action against aggres- 
sion.”” What isn’t said is that 90 percent 
of the collective security, troops, and money 
were supplied by the United States. 

The point is that those who oversold the 
United Nations in the first place damaged 
it and they are still damaging it. Sensible 
people know that the United Nations hasn't 
done all that’s claimed for it. And they 
know that sometimes the U. N.’s worst 
enemies are its friends. 

We doubt seriously that the U. N. will 
prosper in the opinion of people by this pre- 
tense that the U. N. is what it is not, nor 
can be. Urging school children to “cook a 
U. N. lunch for teachers during U. N. week” 
reduces education to publicity. It would be 
far better for the future of the U.N. to tell 
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of its weaknesses and its strengths, of its 
abilities and inabilities. 

Only thus can come any real understand- 
ing of what may be expected of it. And 
only when people do understand its limita- 
tions can the United Nations fulfill its only 
useful function as a meeting place of nations 
and a forum for their discussions. 





County Is Fastest Growing in Bay Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to insert an article from the 
Burlingame (Calif.) Advance-Star 
which points up the rapid population 
growth of San Mateo County, Califor- 
nia’s Ninth District which I represent. 

The article is headed “County Is Fast- 
est Growing in Bay Area,” and is docu- 
mented with facts and figures obtained 
from the State controller’s office and the 
State department of finance. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Republican Members of the Congress 
that San Mateo County will be host to 
the Republican National Convention. 
The Cow Palace, site selected for the 
convention, is located at the northern tip 
of our county, and not in San Francisco. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

County Is Fastest GROWING IN Bay AREA 


San Mateo County is the fastest growing 
county in the bay area. 

Redwood City is the county’s fastest grow- 
ing city in actual numbers, but Belmont 
leads the parade in percentage increase. 

These are estimates of the California State 
controller’s office and the State department 
of finance released today by the Bay Area 
Council. They are based on the gains in 
population since the Federal census of April 
1950. 

Menlo Park has shown the second greatest 
percentage gain; Daly City, third; Redwood 
City, fourth; South San Francisco, fifth; and 
Atherton, sixth. All six of the top cities 
have added more than 50 percent to their 
populations since the census was taken 5 
years ago last April. 

In numbers of increase, San Mateo ranks 
second behind Redwood City, with South 
San Francisco third and Daly City fourth. 

The controller’s office estimates present 
population of San Mateo, the county’s largest 
city, at 54,000, a gain of 12,218 since 1950, or 
29.2 percent. 

Redwood City, the second largest, is esti- 
mated at 40,000, up 14,456 or 56.6 percent. 

South San Francisco is in third place in 
total population, with 30,000, up 10,649 for 
55 percent. 

Daly City ranks fourth with 23,951, up 
8,750 or 57.7 percent. Both Daly City and 
Menlo Park have passed up Burlingame in 
total population within the last 5 years, 
according to the estimates. 

One incorporated community in the coun- 
ty—little Colma—has actually shown a de- 
cline, dropping from 297 in 1950 to 270 today. 

The county as a whole, according to esti- 
mates of the California department of fi- 
nance, has increased by about 90,000 people, 
or 36.6 percent since 1950, to reach a present 
population of 321,900. 

The estimated increase in other bay area 
counties has been 1.4 percent in San Fran- 
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cisco, 13.3 percent in Alameda, 12.1 percent 
in Contra Costa, 17.6 percent in Marin, and 
21.7 percent in Napa. 

The populations of San Mateo County 
cities, in 1950 and now, with the percentage 
of gain, follows: 





| 1950 | 1955 Percent 
BENGE. ccscisennmveien 3, 630 5, 500 51.5 
DE co ccretceminnin 5, 567 9, 505 * 90.7 
Burlingame. ..........- 19, 886 22, 000 10.6 
SN fe i ne chaamane 297 270 -9.1 
GE CG cnnkactwiied 15, 191 23, 951 7.7 
Hiilsborough.-.......--- 3, 552 5, 225 47.1 
Maen Perk........-... 13, 587 23, 000 69.3 
| ETD 8, 972 11, 207 24.9 
Redwood City.....-..- 25, 544 40, 000 56.6 
| eae 2, 478 15, 627 25. 2 
ete TI inn sisi nested 14, 371 16, 881 17.5 
San Mateo. ......-..-..- 41, 782 54, 000 29.2 
South San Francisco-..- 19, 351 30, 000 65.0 








Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I am privileged to insert the fol- 
lowing article by the Honorable James 
A. Hoyt, a distinguished citizen of South 
Carolina and Washington, on the sub- 
ject of Jefferson Davis: 

JEFFERSON Davis, Born JUNE 3, 1808, DIED 
DECEMBER 6, 1889 
(By James A. Hoyt) 

Jefferson Davis has been the object of ex- 
travagant adulation on the one hand and 
violent vituperation on the other. This is 
the tribute which contemporary judgments 
pay to greatness: The truth, of course, lies 
somewhere between the extremes, and no 
man would be more anxious than Mr. Davis 
not to have his ability and his services 
exaggerated. 

It is as President of the Confederate States 
of America that Mr. Jefferson Davis is, and 
will be, best remembered, and that is dis- 
tinction enough. 

But, before the Confederacy was formed, 
he had carved out his fame. As a youthful 
soldier of the United States Army in the 
border warfare against the Indians; as a 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
Mississippi; as a soldier again in the volun- 
teer army of the United States, in the war 
with Mexico, where along with the soldiers 
from other States, the volunteers from Mis- 
sissippi wrote their names in letters of blood 
upon the imperishable scroll of history; as 
a representative of Mississippi in the Senate 
of the United States, where he sat first as the 
disciple of Calhoun as the defender of the 
Constitution; and meanwhile as Secretary 
of War in the Cabinet of President Franklin 
Pierce, in which position he displayed those 
great talents for organization and that 
capacity for industry which later were so 
strikingly exemplified in the organization of 
the Confederate Government. 

That is the full record of a busy and useful 
life. The most ambitious could well be con- 
tent with the recital of such a career. 

But by reason of the historic setting, as 
well as by reason of the service therein, it 
is the administration of the presidency of 
the Confederacy by which Mr. Davis will 
be chiefly remembered in history. However, 
to understand both his selection for that 
office and his administration of it, it is essen- 
tial to know something of his previous life. 
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judging his services as President of the Con- 
federacy, there are two main facts which 
must always be borne in mind. 


ALWAYS A SOLDIER 


First, Jefferson Davis was educated at West 
Point and prepared for the career of a 
soldier—not only prepared for that career, 
but he demonstrated his ability as a tactician 
and strategist and as leader of men on the 


battlefield. He never ceased to be a soldier. 


Second, he sat at the feet of Calhoun; he 
adopted without reservation, and amplified 
and applied the doctrine which Mr. Calhoun 
so long and so ably expounded with respect 
to the interpretation of the Constitution as 
it related to the rights of the States. His 
ability as a soldier, superior to that of many 
of the military leaders of the Confederacy, 
explains many of his actions which as Presi- 
dent gave rise to the most bitter feeling 
against him. 


It is safe to say that with the exception 
of General Lee, and perhaps 2 or 3 others, 
Mr. Davis did not have an equal in military 
knowledge and ability among the generals 
of the Confederacy. It will not do to assert 
that a president without such military 
knowledge would have served the cause to 
greater advantage and come nearer to 
achieving success; but it is doubtless true 
that such a president would have neces- 
sarily avoided much of the unpleasantness 
and criticism which arose by reason of the 
part which Mr. Davis took in directing the 
armies of the Confederacy, though Mr. Lin- 
coln had much the same experience on the 
other side. 

FITTED BY EXPERIENCE 


On the other hand, no man without Mr. 
Davis’ experience as a soldier and an Army 
officer and Secretary of War could have so 
readily and so quickly and so successfully 
put into shape and into operation the great 
army which within a few months was ready 
for the battlefield. Nor could his knowledge 
and experience have been supplied when it 
came to the duty of selecting officers for the 
important commands that were to be filled. 


It is upon this very point that he has 
been so keenly criticized; the charge of 
“favorites” was repeatedly hurled at him 
during the existence of the Confederacy and 
after its fall. Unquestionably his personal 
acquaintance with the officers who had 
served him along with him at West Point, 
in the western army and in Mexico in- 
fluenced his judgment in their assignments 
when they tendered their swords to the 
Confederacy, of which he was the com- 
mander in chief. That was perfectly nat- 
ural and perfectly proper, and his personal 
acquaintance should have been, and was, 
a benefit rather than a disadvantage to the 
Confederacy. 

It was with respect to General Lee that 
the charge of favoritism was first repeatedly 
and vehemently made; especially when Lee’s 
early campaigns in northwestern Virginia 
had not been so successful. It required a 
great deal of confidence in his own judg- 
ment for President Davis to appoint Lee com- 
manding general of the Confederate forces 
at the time he did so, for Lee’s experience 
in the Conferedate service, up to that time, 
had not fulfilled the expectations of the 
South. But Mr. Davis knew his man, and 
he had the moral courage to stand by his 
own judgment in the face of objections and 
criticisms. 

LEE AND JOHNSTON 

It is sufficient to say that the ablest mili- 
tary critics of the world, as well as historians 
generally, have confirmed his judgment as 
correct. It is superfiuous to say that Lee 


became the idol of the South and that the 
hopes of a despondent people were fixed upon 
his ability as a general and his fidelity as a 
patriot. 

On the other hand, President Davis re- 
peatedly asserted his confidence in the mili- 
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tary ability and the patriotism of Gen. Jos 
seph E. Johnston, who has been portrayed ag 
the main sufferer from his so-calleq “favor 
itism.” When General Johnston was woung. 
ed and replaced by Lee in command of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, mr. Davis 
testified to Johnston’s ability, and when he 
placed him in command of the Western 
army it was a hardly less important assign. 
ment. This brings up a military contro. 
versy which it is not timely to enter upon 
here, but it is sufficient to read Mr. Dayiy 
own history of the war to understand pis 
4 and frank appraisal of General Johns. 

n. 

From the standpoint of the technica 
soldier—the school in which Lee and Davis, 
as well as Johnston, were trained—there can 
be no criticism to General Johnston's cam. 
paigns. The truth of the matter is that 
Lee and Jackson and Albert Sidney Johnston, 
with men like Stewart and Early ang 
Hampton and Pickett under them—the truth 
is that these men developed a new school of 
military science; and the differences between 
the new school and the old were irreconcil- 
able. 

ACCEPTED THEORY 

General Johnston followed the accepted 
theory that a general on the defensive with 
a smaller army should not attack the strong- 
er army. The Confederacy, said General 
Johnston, needed to save its soldiers rather 
than its territory. The Confederacy could, 
according to Johnston, spare a few hundred 
miles of country rather than lose several 
thousand men in arms. When Mr. Davis 
consented to the abandonment of this the- 
ory and approved the disastrous Gettysburg 
campaign—perhaps for its political and 
morale effect—the results were costly, if 
not fatal. 

However, Lee won the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, perhaps his greatest victory, in direct 
contradiction to the theory on which John- 
ston made his retreat to Atlanta. Stone- 
wall Jackson frequently violated the theory. 
Had Albert Sidney Johnston not bled to 
death at Shiloh, he, too, would have followed 
up that day’s fight and perhaps achieved 4 
complete victory, although, according to the 
accepted ideas, his successor in command, 
General Beauregard, an officer of great dis- 
tinction, was theoretically justified in de- 
ciding to rest his army. 

Darkness was falling, he said, and his men 
were exhausted by a conflict of over 12 hours 
without food, and jaded by the march of the 
preceding day through mud and water. It 
was by disregarding, instead of yielding to, 
such conditions as these that won for the 
Confederate soldiers the magnificent vic- 
tories which they so frequently wrested from 
a superior force. 

In his monumental work, Lee’s Lieuten- 
ants, Dr. D. S. Freeman says that the Con- 
federate Army suffered from not having 
enough trained military leaders, and he 
points out also that many of the brigace 
commanders, who had come into the army 
from civil life without previous military &- 
perience, developed into remarkably capable 
generals. But it was by reason of his select- 
ing this trained leader and not that one that 
the President of the Confederacy was most 
harshly judged. 

HIS THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT 


In the second aspect of his fitness 
high post to which he had been ca . 
Davis was unquestionably hampered by = 
theories of government in the administra 
tion of agovernment at war. But this a 
cap was a handicap of consistency, which ” 
government itself, from its very gene’ 
shared with him. He stood for the rights @ 
the States, and when war came he was - 
ablest, the most eloquent expounder 0! ae 
doctrine. That was a period when oe 
Southern States did not lack for abil 
among its leaders, when Breckenridg : 
Kentucky, afterwards a Confederate Pit" 
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dier, was Vice President; when Clay, of Ala- 
pama; Toombs, of Georgia; Barnwell, of 
south Carolina; Benjamin, of Louisiana; 
were in the Senate, and when Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia; Hunter, of Virginia; and James 
L. orr, of South Carolina, had each been 
Speaker of the House. 

The selection of Mr. Davis as President 
upon the formation of the Confederacy 
seems to have been, if not unanimous in 
sentiment, at least without formal objec- 
tion. The States voted as States, and no 
doubt each had its favorite son. South Car- 
olina, first to secede, might have claimed the 
presidency. One of the delegates has said 
that the name of Mr. Rhett (R. Barnwell 
Rhett), of South Carolina, was probably 
more frequently mentioned than that of any 
other person next to Mr. Davis. But Mr, 
Davis was chosen. He was not a member 
of the convention which met at Montgomery, 
put was at his country home, and when in- 
formed of his election, and even before, he 
had said that he would prefer not to serve 
as President but as commander in chief of 
the army—which shows the strongly mili- 
taristic trend of his mind. 


THE SOUTH UNPREPARED 


” 

Secession had not been unexpected, but 
the South was woefully unprepared for war. 
Many bold orators had proclaimed that the 
Yankees would not fight. Others consci- 
entiously believed that the seceding States 
would be permitted to go in peace—many at 
the North advocated that course. Many 
others at the North viewed with horror the 
use of force. 

Mr. Davis had no illusions. He had not 
advocated secession until he had concluded 
no other course was possible, politically, but 
he knew that secession, if it came, would 
mean war, and not only war, but a long and 
bloody war, and his experience as Secretary 
of War and as Senator gave him an unusual 
conception of the comparative preparedness 
of the two sections and the preponderance 
of the Northern States in men and resources, 
He set about to remedy that deficiency. 

But with a loosely put together govern- 
ment, with the prevalent ideas of decentral- 
ization, with inadequate transportation, 
with a total lack of large manufacturing 
establishments, and with no navy at all, it 
was an overwhelmingly staggering under- 
taking. In his book he has told better than 
anyone else the magnitude of the task which 
faced him and which he faced with mag- 
hificent courage and which he accomplished 
with an astonishing measure of initial 
success, 

As a matter of fact, the story of what was 
done in the organization of an entirely new 
government in a strictly agricultural coun- 


uy, to fight a war in which even then mecha- 
hization played its important part, demon- 
strated better than anything else the organ- 
zation ability of Jefferson Davis. It is a 
Phase that is not often thought of in the 


history of the Confederacy. 
GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION 

ae genlus for organization is sufficiently 
ee rated when we recall that it was in 
= ‘mber that South Carolina seceded; that 
. the 4th of February when a congress 
"& seceding States met at Montgomery, 
ae, the 9th Mr. Davis was elected Presi- 
ae that the war began with the bombard- 
ply Fort Sumter on the 12th of April, 
cae that by the 22d of July, only 3 months 
— the Union Army, formed around the 
om. of the United States Standing Army 
ee uniimited resources, had been severely 
ia in the first battle of Manassas by 
"my which did not even exist 6 months 
Previously, 

ne eating of the comparative strength of 
ihe its - combatants on the Ist day of Janu- 

7 193, President Davis, in his history, says: 
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“The white male population of the North- 
ern States was then 13,690,364. The white 
male population of the Confederate States 
was 5,449,463. The number of troops which 
the United States had called into the field 
exceeded 1 million men. The number of 
troops which the Confederate government 
had then in the field was less than 400,000 
men. 

“The United States Government had a 
Navy which was only third in rank in the 
world. The Confederate government had a 
navy which at that time consisted of a single 
small ship on the ocean. The people of the 
United States had a commerce afloat all over 
the world. The people of the Confederate 
States had not a single port open to com- 
merce. The people of the United States 
were the rivals of the greatest nations in all 
kinds of manufactures. The people of the 
Confederate States had few manufactures, 
and those were articles of inferior value. 

“The Government of the United States 
possessed the Treasury of a Union of 80 years 
with its vast resources. The Confederate 
States had to create a treasury by the de- 
velopment of financial resources. The Am- 
bassadors and representatives of the former 
were welcome at every court in the world. 
The representatives of the latter were not rec- 
ognized anywhere.” 

Since 1938 the world has seen how effec- 
tively an absolutism can begin, plan for, and 
carry on a war. We have seen how slowly 
and inefficiently the democratic process en- 
ters into combat—even when the issue at 
stake is the continued existence of that 
democratic process itself. Consider, then, 
the even greater impediments which Mr. 
Davis had to overcome. That he was even- 
tually denounced among his own people as 
a dictator should not be surprising to those 
of us of today who saw the same thing in 
Washington in 1943. 

Mr. Davis was assailed, in the first place, 
for refusing to take drastic measure, and 
then when he did adopt such measures he 
was accused of being a tyrant. The first 
troops were enlisted for 6 months only, 
though Mr. Davis argued for a longer enlist- 
ment. When he finally succeeded in having 
the policy of conscription—selective service 
to us—adopted, he was again charged with 
wanting to become a dictator. How familiar 
it sounds. 

PROBLEMS OF FINANCE 


Mr. Davis must admit that in one particu- 
lar he was deficient in his training for the 
office he held, and he did not succeed in se- 
curing an adviser who could supply that 
which he lacked—a thorough knowledge of 
finance. That lack was common to most of 
the southern statesmen of the day, with the 
exception of Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi. 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, the second Secretary 
of State in the Confederate Cabinet, has not 
only served as Speaker of the House, but as 
Secretary of State of the United States, and 
during his service as Senator from Virginia 
had been the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. But he did not long re- 
main in the Davis Cabinet, retiring to become 
Senator from Virginia in the new government 
as he had been in the old. He very soon as- 
sumed, and maintained throughout the life 
of the Confederacy, a position of antago- 
nism to the administration of Mr. Davis, who 
thus did not have the benefit of his experi- 
ence in finance. 


AFTER THE WAR 


In the South, the President of the Con- 
federacy had his critics and detractors while 
the Confederacy lived, but, whatever his 
faults and his deficiencies—which his great 
ability and his great services—there were 
few in the South after the surrender to chal- 
lenge his virtues. He came to be looked upon 
as the vicarious sacrifice for all his people, 
and the treatment meted out to him by the 
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conquering government solidified sympathy 
in his favor and silenced those who were for- 
merly disposed to minimize his ability and 
his patriotism. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Lincoln did 
not want Mr. Davis captured. General Sher- 
man—whose word is not acceptable on some 
subjects, such as arson—said that he put the 
question to the President during the cele- 
brated conference at City Point, before the 
surrender of Johnston’s army, and Mr. Lin- 
coln replied by one of his characteristic anec- 
dotes, indicating that officially he would be 
compelled to say that Mr. Davis should be 
captured, but that in reality he would be 
relieved if the Confederate President should 
escape. But by the time the army had sur- 
rendered, Mr. Lincoln was dead. 

The Thaddeus Stevens faction was in the 
saddle, and their theory of punishment for 
the seceding States was put into effect. Mr. 
Davis was imprisoned on the charge of 
treason, on which he was never brought to 
trial, and for 2 years he remained in harsh 
confinement, a part of the time in chains. 
He bore it all with a dignity and resignation 
which became him well, and the result was 
that the people of the South regarded him 
as a martyr to the lost cause. 

Living the rest of his life in retirement on 
his Mississippi plantation, he wrote his Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government, 
a scholarly work in two volumes. He kept 
aloof from postwar politics. 


SOUTH’S FINAL TRIBUTE 


When he died December 6, 1889, all over 
the South the people gathered in their towns 
and villages and held memorial services in 
his honor. In my boyhood town of Green- 
ville, one of the speakers at the memorial 
services, in the old opera house, was my 
father, a crippled Confederate veteran, who, 
leaning on his crutch, paid an eloquent 
tribute to the man whom he greatly admired. 


In 1893, when the remains of Mr. Davis 
were taken from New Orleans to Richmond 
for final interment, crowds gathered at every 
station along the route, standing for hours 
awaiting the train bearing his body and 
bringing their tributes of May flowers. All 
along the old Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road, now the Southern, there were immense 
throngs, standing silently and reverently far 
into the night; and the scene at the station 
in Greenville is still fresh in my memory. 

On May 31, 1893, the body was interred in 
historic and beautiful Hollywood Cemetery, 
in the fallen capital of the fallen Confederacy 
of which Jefferson Davis had been the first 
and only President, and of which he will 
always be the chief civilian figure in history. 





Roll Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my congratulations to Sidney L. 
Yudain for conceiving the idea of pub- 
lishing a Capitol Hill newspaper. 

The first edition of Roll Call was well 
received. It had the touch of the old 
hometown paper. Washington editors 
take heed—Yudain is on the march. His 
Roll Call is one no Member of Congress 
need miss, and, like the best things in 
life, it’s free. 
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Address by Rev. Dr. James A. Magner 
at Memorial Field Mass for the War 
Dead, Arlington National Cemetery, . 
May 29, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including the following 
address delivered by the Reverend Dr. 
James A. Magner, procurator, the Cath- 
olic University of America, at the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery on May 29, 1955, 
at a memorial field Mass for the war 
dead: 

SERMON DELIVERED AT THE 17TH ANNUAL 
MILITARY MEMORIAL FIELD MASS FOR THE 
War Dead, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
May 29, 1955, py Rev. Dr. JaMEsS A. MAGNER, 
PROCURATOR, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 


“Greater love than this no man hath, that 
@ man lay down his life for his friends” 
(John 15: 13). 

My dear brethren: We are assembled today 
in this beautiful amphitheater of the Arl- 
ington National Cemetery, to thank Almighty 
God for His innumerable blessings upon our 
beloved country and to render our prayerful 
tribute to those who have given their lives 
in its defense. The holy Mass which is being 
celebrated in this enclosure is offered as an 
act of supreme worship that God may be 
merciful to all our heroic dead and grant 
eternal peace and reward to their souls. 
This solemn event has been sponsored and 
arranged annually by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, fourth degree, Washington general 
assembly, as an exemplification of patri- 
otism and civic virtue, which is the distinc- 
tive motive of this degree. 

Our prayers and our tributes on the eve 
of Memorial Day are offered for all Ameri- 
cans, irrespective of religious faith, and for 
our loyal friends and allies whose bodies lie 
beneath the hallowed sod, both here and 
abroad. But in a particular way, we wish 
to honor those of the Catholic faith who 
have rendered their last full measure of 
devotion to our Nation, on the battlefield and 
in all branches of the armed services. 

For Catholics, patriotism is a moral duty 
and a positive spiritual obligation. We re- 
gard the State as a natural society, endowed 
with rights and duties by Almighty God, the 
author of human nature and of the civic 
order. Catholics love their country as a 
matter of principle and stand ready to serve 
it in all of its righteous causes, whether in 
peace or legitimate war. We recognize the 
State as an expression of the divine will for 
the orderly governance of human society, 
with the power to make laws and to com- 
mand, within the norms of natural and 
divine law. Patriotism, therefore, follows as 
a virtue of justice, love, and rational obedi- 
ence, not as a matter of sheer expediency or 
compulsion in a given set of circumstances. 

The record of Catholic participation in our 
Armed Forces, from the War for Independ- 
ence right down to World Wars I and TI ana 
the Korean war, offers abundant proof of 
courage, sacrifice, and patriotism of which 
our country may well be proud. 

During our revolutionary period, Catholics 
numbered only about 25,000, under discrim- 
inatory statutes remaining from the hateful 
penal laws of England. Nevertheless, they 
gave most generously and indeed decisively to 
the cause for independence, with their blood 
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and their treasure. Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, Md., pledged his fortune to the 
Colonial Army, participated as a member of 
the Continental Congress and of the Board 
of War, and was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Daniel Carroll and Father 
John Carroll were dispatched by Congress to 
Canada to secure its neutrality during the 
war. Thomas FitzSimons, of Philadelphia, 
served as chief aid to Robert Morris and was 
the largest individual contributor, in financ- 
ing the Revolution. A total of $55,000 was 
subscribed by four other Catholics of Phila- 
delphia. Oliver Pollock, of Virginia, gave his 
own fortune and collected funds throughout 
the colonies for the cause. 

It is estimated that 38 to 50 percent of the 
Revolutionary forces were Irish or of Irish 
descent; and it is reasonable to assert that a 
large number of these were Catholics. Gen. 
Stephen Moylan and Col. John Fitzgerald 
were aides-de-camp and secretaries to Gen- 
eral Washington, and numerous others of the 
Catholic faith may be named in outstanding 
positions, including Commander John Barry, 
a founder of the American Navy. The 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, including many 
Catholics among their membership, contrib- 
uted $517,000 to aid the Army of Independ- 
ence. 

From other Catholic sources on many 
fronts came valuable aid. The Catholic In- 
dians, of Maine, and those under Chief Orono 
under the guidance of Father Pierre Gibault, 
of Vincennes, Ind., rendered heroic service, 
and large credit must be given to Father 
Gibault for retaining the Northwest Terri- 
tory for the Colonies. The Catholic nations 
of France, Poland, and Spain stood valiantly 
at our side with men, armaments on land 
and sea, supplies, and money when desper- 
ately needed. Even from the California 
missions, then under the flag of Spain in the 
territory of Mexico, came a contribution of 
$2,683. 

These are historic facts so well known that 
we need not now amplify upon them or 
further review the illustrious names of those 
who shared in our struggle, Suffice it so say 
that at the conclusion of the war, Washing- 
ton took public cognizance of the patriotic 
part which Catholics “took in the accom- 
plishment of our Revolution and the estab- 
lishment of our Government,” and appealed 
to citizens of all denominations to assure 
their claim for justice and equal rights under 
the new laws. The American Constitution 
itself was signed by two Catholics, Thomas 
FitzSimons and Daniel Carroll. 

In the wars which followed, of 1812 and 
the War with Mexico, Catholics were no less 
ready to serve our country. In the Civil War, 
Catholics served on both the Union and the 
Confederate sides, as their location and con- 
victions indicated, both in the rank and file. 
The names of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan for the 
North comes to mind among numerous dis- 
tinguished generals. In the South, Father 
Abram J. Ryan served as poet and chaplain. 
In the North, Archbishop Hughes, of New 
York, was sent to Europe on a mission for 
the Union. And on the battlefields of both 
the North and the South, heroic Catholic 
Sisterhoods nursed and aided the wounded 
and dying on the battlefields and in the 
hospitals, as commemorated by the beauti- 
ful monument in Washington, D. C., erected 
near St. Matthew’s Cathedral by the women’s 
auxiliary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

During the Spanish-American War, Catho- 
lics again responded generously. Over 
1,000,000 Catholics served the American 
forces in World War I, along with many aux- 
iliary services such as those offered by the 
Knights of Columbus. In World War II, 
it is estimated that 24 percent of all the 
American Armed Forces were Catholics, 
and 3,036 Catholic chaplains served in all 
branches of the service. We do not have 


complete reports of the Korean action under 
United Nations Command; but we may rest 
assured that Catholic service was at least in 
proportion to our total population. 


On land, 
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sea, and air, in the enlisted and conscripted 
forces, GI’s and commissioned officers 
all rank, men and women, Catholics have 
given a glorious evidence of patriotism and 
have contributed immeasurably to our na. 
tional morale and strength. 

We are indeed proud to offer, even in re. 
duced summary form, this tribute of loyalty 
and devotion and to join with all our fellow 
Americans in this act of patriotic remem. 
brance. 

In these times, however, we cannot end 
our grateful demonstration with remem- 
brance of the dead. As President Lincoln 
stated at Gettysburg, we must implement 
the patriotism of the living, with a vigorous 
reminder of the fact that civic virtue has 
to be nourished with religious principles and 
sound morality. We cannot depend upon 
atomic weapons alone to keep the peace. In. 
deed, these instruments may result in total 
annihilation. We need a profound realiza. 
tion of our responsibility to God, and we 
must spread that same realization to all the 
peoples of the earth in the spirit of Christ, 

From time to time, we are faced with cam. 
paigns to remove religious principles from 
public life. Sometimes this action takes 
the form of fomenting social discord among 
various religious groups. Catholics have fre. 
quently suffered from the false allegation of 
being anti-American. 

During the Colonial Days, Catholics suf- 
fered from the discriminatory measures 
transmitted by the hated English penal laws, 
These measures were washed out in the 
blood of the Revolutionary War and in the 
guaranties of the new Bill of Rights. About 
the middle of the last century, Catholics 
were attacked as anti-American in the so- 
called “know-nothing” movement. This 
attack was washed out in the blood of the 
Civil War. 

Toward the end of the century, the same 
type of accusation and campaign appeared 
in the so-called American Protective Asso- 
ciation—the once active APA. This was 
washed out in the blood of the Spanish 
American War. Then came to Ku Klux 
Klan, with similar slogans impugning the 
patriotism of Catholics. This was washed 
out in the blood of World War I. Let us 
hope and pray that more wars will not be 
necessary for us to disprove the falseness and 
unfairness of such allegations. 

In other cases, there is an attempt to drop 
an iron curtain between civic activity and 
religion, as if a deep antagonism existed be- 
tween them. The principle of separation of 
church and state has been tortured by par- 
ticular groups for dubious purposes. Self- 
styled defenders of the State have engaged 
in an effort to eliminate from the realm of 
civic activity and service any reference to or 
cooperation with the church, and indeed 
appear desirous of penalizing and destroy- 
ing religion as a kind of alien and hostile 
body. In the Communist-dominated coun- 
tries, religion has been stigmatized by the 
ruling oligarchy and crushed, as unscientific, 
an enemy to the best interests of the peoplt, 
and contrary to the principles of the state. 

Americans of all faiths who cherish thelr 
freedom and acknowledge God as the only 


true source of authority and law will st utly 
resist all such tendencies. While we never 
intend to mingle or confuse the legitimate 
functions of Church and State, we believe 
that our country is strongest and best when 


it humbly professes its faith and trust 2 


Divine Providence. What we need in these 
times is a strengthening of religious faith, 
not a weakening or flight from it and a pm 
tive reaffirmation of the spiritual nature 
and destiny of man. 

hat men 


For this reason it is important tat! "y 
and women of genuinely patriotic and a. 
ous principles exert a public infiuence y 


spirit of service and serious participation © 
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ed by those who entertain a sheerly 
toe alistic view of mankind and a chem- 
ical concept of the human soul and who 
regard the State as the exclusive property 
ft the Godless. Memorial Day is a glorious 
challenge, not only of grateful devotion to 
ao heroic dead, but also of living dedication 
to the betterment of our country and to the 
romotion of international peace with jus- 
tice and freedom under God. To this living 
task, we pledge ourselves with the stirring 
words of Christ who gave himself for all 
mankind: Greater than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 





In Support of Amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a statement which I 
made before the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Communications of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on June 17, 1955: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I wish to thank the members of 
this committee for granting me the privi- 
lege to appear before you in support of H. R. 
4744, a bill in which I am very interested, as 
Ihave introduced H. R. 5039, an identical bill. 
As a freshman Member of Congress, I am 
eager to do all that I can to assist any group 
of retired workers. 

I represent a district where many railroad 
people live, and before being elected to Con- 
gress, as Well as since then, I have had many 
opportunities to become acquainted with 
them and to learn their problems. 

It is a pleasure for me to recommend that 
you give favorable consideration to H. R. 4744. 
This bill will eliminate the inequitable dual 
benefits prohibition as it applies to widows. 
I understand the last session of Congress 
eliminated this prohibition as it applied to 
the pensioners themselves. I feel this recti- 
fication is overdue and that the plight of 
widows affected by this provision can be al- 
leviated by the passage of this bill. 

This bill would also assure spouses receiv- 
ing annuities under the Railroad Retirement 
Act 4 benefit that would be no less than the 
maximum benefit payable under the Social 
Security Act. The maximum benefit under 
soclal security has increased from time to 
lime, and this provision would allow spouses 
Under the railroad retirement system to re- 
ceive similar increases in the case of maxi- 
mum annuities. 

* am also pleased to note that this legisla- 

‘on under sections 5 and 6 calls for the pro- 


tection of employees of the Railroad Retire- 
oe ve ard who fall under civil service. I 
ws Me attempted transfer last year of a 
umber of positions on the Board to schedule 
C,m aking these 


id whee Positions subject to politi- 
teapect “HS, Instead of retaining them in the 
Tare, caliber where they justly belong. 
foes ‘event the strictly politically minded 
te, tempting a similar raid in the future, 
“i It ls proper to include them under the 


Pree of law. 

ean been deluged with letters from re- 

i railroad constituents pleading for some 
Crease j 


much nine te I, of course, favor as 
limitations = them as possible within the 
I Wish to ao the railroad retirement fund. 
wien State at this point that I will be 
“7 tO support any future legislation of 
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this kind that is actuarially sound. But for 
the movement, I understand H. R. 4744 is 
the extent to which changes in the act are 
desired. I am pleased to lend my support 
to this beneficial legislation, and urge mem- 
bers of the committee to approve it without 
delay. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
in behalf of this bill. 





There Can Be No Compromise With Evil 
Men—Anniversary of a Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an editorial by Mr. David 
Lawrence which appears in the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. This 
outstanding journalist, in discussing the 
anniversary of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, points out a fundamental 
truth when he says that “obedience to 
the code of international morality re- 
quires no written mandate. For im- 
bedded in the minds of people every- 
where is the simple truth that there can 
be no compromise with evil men or evil 
things.” 

The editorial follows: 

ANNIVERSARY OF A HOPE 
(By David Lawrence) 

In the 10 years that have elapsed since the 
United Nations Organization was founded at 
San Francisco, the world has witnessed the 
rise and fall of a great hope. 

With a tendency toward oversimplification 
of a historic problem, public opinion in 1945 
delegated to the United Nations the task of 
preventing war and assumed that the words 
of a written charter would be self-enforcing. 

We have witnessed in 10 years many in- 
stances in which the influence of the United 
Nations has been brought to bear on inter- 
national disputes. Sometimes the very ex- 
istence of the machinery of negotiation and 
mediation has served to give time for cool- 
ing the passions of war. Sometimes the 
United Nations has exercised a direct and 
effective intervention—but mostly in the 
quarrels between smaller states. 

The major experience, of course, has been 
in Korea. Led by the United States, the 
forces of 12 nations, acting in the name of 
the United Nations, pushed back the North 
Korean Army which had been furnished the 
sinews of war by the Soviet Government. 
Then came intervention by the armies of 
Red China. The casualties were counted in 
the hundreds of thousands. Soviet Russia, 
@ member of the United Nations Security 
Council, openly boasted of her part in sup- 
plying munitions and airplanes to carry on 
the conflict. 

Here was an act of faithlessness which 
killed the United Nations as an instrument 
for the enforcement of peace thereafter by 
military measures. 

The United Nations ceased to exist as a 
military alliance when it accepted an armi- 
stice in Korea in 1953 without having pun- 
ished the aggressor and without having ex- 
pelled from its ranks a traitorous member— 
Soviet Russia. 

The United Nations, however, has contin- 
ued to be and will continue as an instrument 
of peace in a different capacity. Instead of 
mobilizing military manpower, the United 
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Nations must inevitably mobilize the moral 
force of mankind. 

For in truth what we have discovered is 
that the United Nations Charter is not in 
itself a means of preventing war or of mak- 
ing peace. Rather it is the morality of the 
members themselves, or the lack of it, which 
can make or unmake the peace of the world. 

As long as the United Nations can maintain 
a@ forum for debate—a means of compelling 
public discussion of any question which 
threatens the peace of the world—it will 
remain a useful and practical organization. 

There can, of course, be no federation of 
governments with an organized discipline 
over sovereign states until international 
morality has reached a higher level than may 
be observed today. 

International immorality nowadays is far 
more evident than international morality. 
Statesmen find ways to avoid passing judg- 
ment on the misbehavior of aggressor govern- 
ments. There is a tendency to refrain from 
imposing a sentence of guilt on governments 
that have betrayed their pledges and have 
disregarded the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The art of diplomacy today seems to be 
constantly one of saving face for somebody. 
The Red Chinese Government, for example, 
has committed all the crimes in the law 
books of nations. But, bowing to the 
temptations of expediency, many otherwise 
moral governments blind themseives to the 
real issue and argue for admission of the 
Red Chinese aggressors into the United Na- 
tions. 

Granted that the war in Korea resulted in 
no victory for either side and that the ag- 
gression was halted at the place where it 
began, the United Nations fails to reflect the 
moral indignation that should be implicit 
in its Charter when its members openly ad- 
vocate a step that means rewarding the 
same aggressor with a seat in the Security 
Council. 

May the statesmen who are gathered this 
week in San Francisco take counsel of their 
consciences and come to understand that 
obedience to the code of international mo- 
rality requires no written mandate. 

For imbedded in the minds of people every- 
where is the simple truth that there can be 
no compromise with evil men or evil things. 

Peoples must always be able to use any 
force they can muster to drive tyrants from 
power and recover their liberties. Free gov- 
ernments, responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple, constitute the only real guarantee of 
peace. Charters may be revised and their 
provisions made crystal clear, but they be- 
come futile when autocracy is given equal 
status alongside freedom’s representatives. 

The United Nations gave hope to the world 
in 1945 as it welcomed all “peace-loving” 
nations to membership. After 10 years, dur- 
ing which we have failed to cast out the ag- 
gressors, we are celebrating again the anni- 
versary of a hope. 

It’s a hope that moral force—the united 
opinion of mankind—someday can reach in- 
to all countries and make the words “peace- 
loving” now written in the Charter, mean 
exactly what they say. 





Highway Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to direct my remarks to what I 


consider to be the two most important 
phases of the highway legislation. 
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First, I shall attempt to show where 
the critical and primary need for high- 
way improvement exists in the United 
States. 

Secondly, how this Congress can meet 
that need by a proper allocation of Fed- 
eral funds. 

There are approximately 34 million 
miles of roads in the United States. It 
is admitted that something could be 
done—some money could be spent to 
improve in varying degrees almost each 
and every mile of this gigantic system 
in order to bring all of this mileage up 
to a standard of highway perfection so 
as to meet present and future traffic de- 
mands. 

The Clay committee finds that such 
@ program would cost more than a hun- 
dred thousand million dollars. If we 
adopt a plan calling for the expenditure 
of only a fourth of this amount, it will 
still be by far the biggest single public- 
works program, not only in the history 
of this country but in the history of the 
world. 

It is further admitted that a hundred 
thousand million dollar program cannot 
possibly be considered. It is beyond our 
capabilities at this time. It, therefore, 
becomes obvious that the money avail- 
able—the money we are willing to spend 
must be applied where it will do the most 
good—where the critical need exists— 
where it will do most toward relieving 
the traffic snarls that are gradually but 
surely strangling America’s transporta- 
tion. The available money must be ap- 
plied to a highway program that will 
most effectively cut the tragic accidents 
and slaughter on the roads of this Nation 
with a resulting damage to our economy. 
Above all, the program must meet the 
defense requirements of this country. 
We must be able to move large heavy 
military equipment and_ personnel 
quickly across the Nation. 

The question, therefore, is which pro- 
gram will do the job most effectively— 
the one fathered originally by Senator 
GorE, or the President’s program result- 
ing from the Clay committee’s studies 
and investigations. 

If we are going to follow the over- 
whelming and almost uncontradictable 
evidence adduced in the 7-week hearing 
before the Public Works Committee— 
evidence from the most competent au- 
thorities in the country—we must adopt 
at least a modified version of the Presi- 
dent’s program. On the other hand, if 
we are to follow the theory of handling 
this problem conceived by Senator GORE 
in an effort to beat the gun we must ig- 
nore the mountains of evidence piled 
high in the record. 

The President’s program deals solely 
with the interstate system. Its very 
name indicates that it is the system with 
which the Federal Government should be 
primarily concerned. It is on this sys- 
tem that we find the large volume and 
extreme density of traffic between cen- 
ters of population. It is on this system 
that we find the bottlenecks—the slow- 
downs, reduced to a snail’s pace, just out- 
side and in the big cities. 

The reasons for these conditions can 
be understood when we realize that the 
interstate system which consists of only 
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37,600 miles represents approximately 
1 percent of the total road mileage in 
this country. This 1 percent, however, 
carries one-seventh of all the traffic. It 
means, therefore, that the density of 
traffic on the interstate system is 14 
times the average density on all other 
highways. 

These conditions have resulted in tre- 
mendously increased automobile operat- 
ing costs, such as gasoline and oil con- 
sumption waste, brake and tire wear, 
and, above all, an unbelievable man-hour 
loss. The loss to the trucking industry, 
which is eventually passed on to the con- 
sumer is incalculable. 

The rebuilding of the interstate sys- 
tem to the standards required will save 
1 cent a mile in operating costs or ap- 
proximately 14 cents for every gallon of 
gasoline that is used in passenger cars. 

The trucking industry will save 4 cents 
a mile in operating costs. 

All this will result in a total savings to 
highway users and our economy of $1,475 
million per year. 

The evidence is conclusive that it is 
on the interstate system where we are 
having a disproportionate number of ac- 
cidents and loss of life. The rebuilding 
of the interstate system will result in a 
reduction of monetary losses from ac- 
cidents alone amounting to $725 million 
per year. The total savings, therefore, 
will reach the staggering sum of $2,100 
million a year. These savings alone will 
offset about two-thirds of the cost of the 
program. 

If the highway user realizes these sav- 
ings he may even be willing to pay at 
least part of this amount in additional 
user charges in order to make the pro- 
gram a reality. 

Furthermore, one of the principal ad- 
vocates for the development of the in- 
terstate system is the Department of De- 
fense. The Defense Department, like all 
of us, has no problem with its equipment 
reaching the main arteries of traffic 
from its installations. It points out that 
its difficulty, like yours and mine, begins 
when it attempts to transport large mil- 
itary equipment and personnel across 
the country on the interstate system. 
The Department of Defense without res- 
ervation recommends that the interstate 
system be developed as proposed by the 
administration and that it be given 
priority. 

We all now know that the large indus- 
trial centers of the United States will be 
the frontline trenches of the next war 
which all of us, of course, hope and pray 
will never come. If war comes, how- 
ever, then evacuation is the only defense 
against atomic attack. 

Could any large city in the United 
States be evacuated? The answer is 
“No,” because the main highways ex- 
tending from the periphery of industrial 
areas cannot possibly handle mass evacu- 
ations. 

All of us are familiar with traffic con- 
ditions in the city of Washington be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock in the evening 
when the workers are being evacuated 
from the downtown area to the suburbs. 
We literally crawl southward to Virginia 
and northward on Connecticut Avenue 
and 16th Street to Maryland. One can 
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well imagine what would happen jf » 

only the workers but the entire einen 
tion attempted to move from aj the 
metropolitan area. The main or oie. 
rial highways beyond every city in tis 
United States are not capable of ha ; 
dling the traffic that would be throy, 
into them as the result of mass po 
tion. They cannot handle the conges. 
tion on an ordinary Sunday afternoon 

Now, of course, I admit that the im. 
provement of all of the system of high. 
ways in the United States would be bere. 
ficial and would result in a reduction of 
accidents and some saving in Operating 
costs. However, again the evidence j 
conclusive that the beneficia] results 
from the improvement of these systems 
is so slight when compared with the 
needs of the interstate system that every 
cent of money available should be spent 
on the immediate rebuilding of the inter. 
State system and that it should be given 
complete priority. . 

The testimony shows that the primary 
secondary, and farm-to-market roads 
are generally capable of adequately do. 
ing the job that is demanded of them 
today. 

I drive between Cincinnati and Wash. 
ington quite often over the interstate 
system. In view of my service on the 
Subcommittee on Roads, I have made 
careful observation of conditions. Time 
and time again, I have driven in a long 
line of traffic, frequently crawling up 
steep grades with other vehicles behind 
big trucks. While impatiently waiting 
to move ahead more quickly, I have 
glanced down the intersecting secondary 
roads. Invariably they have been in 
good condition with little or no traffic on 
them. Usually vehicles, if any, on these 
intersecting thoroughfares would be 
stopped at the intersection waiting to 
enter the crowded arterial highway. I 
am certain each of you has had similar 
experiences. There are 100 million miles 
of such secondary roads in this country 
that carry only from 1 to 100 cars a day. 

I am not saying these secondary roads 
are perfect—that they do not need im- 
provement and that we should not spend 
any money on them. All I am trying # 
do is to point out the relative needs. 

Last year this Congress almost doubled 
the amount of Federal funds allocated 
for these other systems. The fact } 
that none of this additional money has 
as yet been used for improvement of 
these roads. Some States are going 
have difficulty in matching the new funds 
provided for in the 1954 act. 

If the interstate system is improved 
as recommended by the President all 
other roads will have made available 
further additional funds in the natwe 
of a hidden windfall. Because of = 
heavy demands on the interstate syste™ 
States today are spending a large part 
of their own highway funds on the 
building and maintenance of the intel 
state system within their respectivé 
States. If the Federal Government takes 
over the cost of rebuilding these inter” 
state roads the States then will be - 
to use the money they are now spending 
on the interstate system on their se 
ondary highways. These roads are Pr 
marily the States responsibility anyho¥ 
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in spite of what has been shown 
elative needs it is now proposed to 
dditional millions on these roads. 
bill calls for 900 million a year. 
Thirty States have said they will not be 
able to match these additional amounts. 
why do we then in face of these facts 
and all of the evidence to the contrary 
and against the recommendations of 97 
percent of the witnesses who appeared 
before our committee, insist on giving 
these additional Federal funds for the 
secondary systems. Why do we do this 
when the available money 1s limited. 
Why do we do this when this money 
could be used so much more profitably 
if it were used where it is actually needed. 
We do it because we cannot get away 
from “pork barrel” politics, An election 
year is just around the corner and roads 
on the secondary systems pass almost 
every voting booth in the country. And 
yet, this is not enough “pork.” Some 
ill are not satisfied. It is, therefore, 
roposed in the Gore bill to substitute 
more “pork” for a truly effective and 
uniform interstate system. 

Let me demonstrate what I say. 

A long list of highway experts and re- 
sponsible organizations headed by the 
Association of State Highway officials 
proved by cogent evidence that the solu- 
tion to our critical highway deficiencies 
was the immediate and uniform, and 
note I say uniform, rebuilding of our in- 
terstate system under modern scientific 
highway engineering standards in every 
State in the Union. The cost of doing 
this job will vary from State to State 
depending on the number of miles of the 
interstate system within the State— 
topography—land acquisition costs— 
width of highways—utility relocation 
costs—number of grade separations and 
interchanges. 

Does the Gore bill propose to distri- 
bute the Federal funds for the inter- 
state system on the basis of need? It 
does not. It completely ignores the evi- 
dence and the recommendations of 97 
percent of the witnesses and distributes 
money on the basis of votes. Some 
States under the Gore bill will get far 
less than the Bureau of Public Roads 
finds is needed to rebuild the interstate 
system to proper standards. Other 
States for no reason except political con- 
siderations get much more money than 
is needed to do the job. 

On the other hand, the President’s 
bill proposes to build roads where the 
Teal and critical highway problem exists 
and to allocate funds necessary to ac- 
Complish the results on the basis of need. 
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HON. FRANK T. BOW 
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Wednesday, June 15, 1955 
= Bow. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Charles 
“ayo, the eminent physician and sur- 


e . 
a Rochester, Minn., recently spoke 
‘Ae 108th commencement exercises at 
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Mount Union College, at Alliance, Ohio, 
in my district. He is the son of one of 
the famed founders of the Mayo Broth- 
er’s Clinic and is now the director of its 
graduate school in addition to his duties 
as director. His address to this gradu- 
ating class at Mount Union, one of Ohio’s 
fine small colleges, was so outstanding 
that, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to insert it in the Recorp for 
my colleagues to enjoy: 
HorRIZONS 
(By Charles W. Mayo) 


My talk this afternoon may be called a 
commencement address and it may contain 
the pitfalls common to those end-of-school- 
now-you-are-entering-a-new-phase speeches, 
that seek to inspire graduates and probably 
do something less. 

The human race has undergone certain 
developments, usually considered desirable, 
since ancient man stalked the earth, but the 
susceptibility to good advice remains at a 
generally low level. 

Maturity is defined as “a stage of full 
development.” By that definition, maturity 
has little relation to chronological age. 
Some persons are mature at 18; some are 
mature at 28; some never mature. One of 
the more important aspects of intellectual 
maturity is the ability intelligently to con- 
sider advice, accept it if it is valuable and 
reject it if it is not. Good advice, however, 
unlike some medicines, may be given re- 
peatedly and in large doses, without ill ef- 
fect. The average human animals sheds 
vast quantities of good advice with the im- 
perturbability of a duck in a shower. 

There is, of course, a wide and admitted 
difference between pure advice, which grants 
the recipient the right of free choice, and 
so-called advice backed by the power of 
authority, which forces adherence because 
of fear. What I have to offer you is pure 
advice. You may exercise the right of free 
choice with all the joys of rebellion. 

I have decided to speak on what might be 
termed “Horizons.” The implication may be 
that I am going to tell you about the golden 
opportunities awaiting you at the end of 
your college careers and that by these op- 
portunities I mean financial reward and the 
fulfillment of material ambitions. 

Such opportunities certainly exist in 
America for those who desire them and will 
conscientiously work for them; that is a 
foregone conclusion. But if financial re- 
ward and material fulfillment are your only 
goals, I would say that the easiest way to 
achieve them is to marry money. There 
are, however, a number of other horizons 
for you. I shall mention some this after- 
noon, the first of which is spiritual faith 
founded on conviction. Now conviction and 
belief are not to be confused. We can be- 
lieve in many things and can change our 
beliefs with the passing of time. Convictions 
are acquired slowly and, once acquired, are 
as much a part of a human being as is an 
arm or a leg. The boldest definition of con- 
viction is: Something we would rather die 
for than yield. 

I think that everyone, to be successful, 
must have 1 or 2 things that he believes in 
so strongly that he would die for them, not 
suicidally, but because his life would not 
be worth living without those convictions. 
To acquire and hold convictions takes time. 
It is a soul-searching matter. The reward 
is faith in oneself—a reason for existence. 
It has been my experience that the persons 
who are most deeply motivated by convic- 
tions come eventually to the conclusion 
that there is a master plan for all of us, 
governed by an all-powerful being. 

Another horizon that bears reiteration con- 
cerns the responsibility of serving our fellow 
men. We are born to assume eventual re- 
sponsibilities, but the person who is born 
with unusual, or even above-average intel- 
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ligence, has a responsibility for service 
greater than that of his brother who, through 
a combination of genes and chromosomes, is 
less brilliantly endowed. It is interesting to 
note that in the United States about 60 mil- 
lion people work to care for the needs of the 
remaining 100 million. 

Service, and recognition of the need for 
service, are mainsprings of American life. 
Service can be effective only if given will- 
ingly. Our system plases this responsibility 
on the individual. The American, or any 
other individual, can lose his dignity if the 
strong do not continue to take up the task 
of serving their fellow men, and unless each 
bears his responsibility according to his ca- 
pacity and capabilities, 

Yet another horizon is the practice of 
tolerance and patience. Plato said, “You are 
young, my son, and as the years go by, time 
will change and even reverse many of your 
opinions. Refrain, therefore, a while from 
setting yourself up as a judge of the highest 
matters.” Youth, it also has been said, is 
impatient. Intolerance and impatience fail 
to recognize what Thomas Mann has called 
“transitoriousness, the perishableness of 
life.” Mann pointed out that transitorious- 
ness creates time and “time is the essence— 
potentially, at least, time is the supreme, 
most useful gift.” 

Time, and in many cases time alone, can 
cure the things of which we are impatient 
and intolerant. Time and intelligent effort 
can eventually solve the problem of minor- 
ity groups in America and in other localities. 
Minority groups, justifiably impatient with 
the failure of certain other groups to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule, may hope to speed 
events—but time is the essence. 


When I was serving as an alternate dele- 
gate to the United Nations, a newspaper re- 
porter sought my views on international af- 
fairs. Time, tolerance, and understanding, 
together with intelligent effort, I told him, 
can cure many things, even the ills of the 
world. 

Our problem is to recognize, as Thomas 
Mann does, that time is perishable. Like all 
great gifts, time must be used wisely—with 
the further recognition that in the problems 
of this present era, we face the danger of 
time’s running out. But if we will combine 
time with tolerance, and try especially to give 
unbiased consideration to the problems of 
others, no matter who they are, what their 
race, culture, religion, native laws, economics, 
or way of life, I think a better understand- 
ing among all peoples of the world will 
result. 


Another horizon for the future is the con- 
tinuation of education. I should list as the 
prime objective of our educational institu- 
tions the instilling of curiosity in students. 
If many of our students, as they say, grad- 
uate, and then fail to read another book for 
10 years, the responsibility rests with those 
who had the opportunity to open young 
minds to the world. Yet it is important to 
point out that about all a college education 
can hope to do is to open the mind. The 
student can learn how to think. He is 
equipped with certain tools. Then the re- 
sponsibility is his. He may seek to become 
truly educated, or he may be another col- 
lege-trained dullard, with expensive tastes 
and a pauper’s pocketbook. 

Awareness of. the good things of life is 
a worthwhile horizon. Self-indulgence, 
practiced with restraint, as much all things 
be practiced to be successful, can do won- 
ders for the individual. Seriousness has 
its place but so do fun and recreation. 
Make up your minds early to have fun. 
Nobody loves a grind. Enjoy the recrea- 
tion that the world, particularly America, 
and your fellow men, offer. But remember 
that the good things and recreation must 
be earned. Make sure always that the fun 
you have is not at the expense of someone 
else, 
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Another horizon is in the meaning of 
solitude. Gregariousness, the belief that 
one cannot be happy without the constant 
company of others, is a fallacy. In solitude, 
alone with one’s thoughts, a good book, 
music—there begins the development of per- 
sonal culture. 

The next horizon may sound strange; it 
is be a gambler, in the proper sense, of 
course, with reasonable odds. On leaving 
college, do not look for security—look for 
opportunity. Actually, in my opinion, in- 
security and dissatisfaction have much to 
be said in their behalf as catalytic agents 
in the promotion of individual and group 
advancement. Self-satisfaction is a fault; 
and the belief that there exists in this life 
a state of security is an illusion. Recog- 
nize opportunity, seize upon it, work un- 
ceasingly and unswervingly for the rewards 
it offers and thus additional doors of op- 
portunity will open. 

There is an horizon in self-reliance, the 
belief—better it were a conviction—that an 
individual can, to a certain extent, deter- 
mine his or her destiny. The principle of 
self-determination is peculiar to democracy. 
It carries with it the assumption that no 
one is owed a living. In other words, we 
are privileged people, and privilege always 
carries responsibilities. 

The final horizon is, really, a summing-up 
of the others and it is this: If we possess 
certain qualities, faith in God, the convic- 
tion that we must serve others, tolerance, 
patience, curiosity, an awareness of the good 
things in life, and the value of occasional 
solitude, self-reliance—if we possess these 
things, the whole world is the horizon. With 
these qualities one may reach for the Stars, 
and perhaps fall short, but understanding 
that failure and finding peace in that un- 
derstanding, may have the courage to try 
again. 

To live a lifetime and be willing to live 
it almost exactly the same way again may 
not be a true test of one’s greatness, but 
it comes close to being a proper test, for 
if a person can say that he has exploited 
his capabilities to the utmost, then he is a 
success. 

I appreciate the honor of participating in 
these commencement exercises and if I am 
remembered by any of you, I hope it will 
be for the brevity of my remarks. 

Congratulations and good luck to you all. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Department Con- 
vention—the American Legion 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement to the members of the 
American Legion, Department of Massa- 
chusetts, at the 37th annual department 
convention held in Revere, Mass., on 
June 16, 17, and 18, 1955: 

Some people think of the American Legion 
as an organization with a special interest; to 
forward the compensation, pension, medi- 
cal, and hospital claims of all veterans. 

While we proudly acknowledge this fact, 
because we know that veterans have made 
greater sacrifices in behalf of our Nation 
than any other single group, we also point 
to the great and comprehensive program of 
the Legion which is dedicated to the preser- 
vation of all that we hoid dear to us— 
Americans. 
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The Legion advocates a strong Defense 
Establishment. 

And a strong foreign policy. 

The Legion is not fooled by the sudden 
switch to sweat talk by us somewhere and 
somehow. 

At the moment, for various reasons, they 
are stalling for time. 

It seems to me that this is precisely the 
right moment to press our advantage. 

Not by military action. 

Accelerating, instead, our campaign to win 
the minds of men. 

By increasing psychological warfare, as 
recommended by the Legion at the Washing- 
ton national convention. 

The defense of the United States, includ- 
ing the maintenance of far-flung forces and 
bases overseas, is costing us over $34 billion 
a year. Of that sum we are only spend- 
ing $88 million, or less than one-third of 1 
percent, for the United States Information 
Agency and the Voice of America. 

We must never forget that the cold war 
goes on, relentlessly, even when the Reds 
are making peaceful gestures. 

We oppose the Communists with military 
power. 

We counter with diplomatic moves. 

And exert economic pressure. 

In the field of public relations on a global 
scale, however, we are acting like scared 
sheep. While Communist propaganda works 
night and day to convince its present and 
future victims that Communism is invinci- 
ble. 

We have the best produce—freedom. 

We have the best salesmen in the world. 

By a strange lack of understanding, and 
purpose, we are unable to team them up in 
a concerted drive to hit the Communists 
where they are weakest—the latent dissatis- 
faction of their own people. 

Consider this one fact; the Communists 
have never conquered a single country by 
direct employment of military power. They 
didn’t have to. Subversion, infiltration, 
propaganda, and blackmail did the trick. 

Do we need any further evidence that 
pschological warfare is the trump card of 
the Communists? 

Then consider their hideous brain-wash- 
ing techniques that take a victim’s mind 
away from him, and replace it with a soul- 
less zombie Communist model. 

Or the massive efforts being made to train 
an army of professional Soviet athletes that 
will go into the next Olympics disguised as 
amateurs in order to defeat the United 
States, and thus increase the prestige of 
communism. 

This is being done on a cold and calculated 
basis * * * not in the interest of clean and 
wholesome sport * * * but to serve the 
ruthless ends of the Communist propaganda 
machine. 

Words like “peaceful coexistence” “neutral- 
ism” are used to play upon human wishes, 
with dangerous cleverness, and as weapons 
against the mind. 

Think of it, one-third of the people in 
this world have been enslaved by the cold- 
war methods of communism, which are far 
more profitable for the Reds than a hot war 
could ever be. 

They will not risk a large-scale war be- 
cause they know this would release revolu- 
tionary forces within their own empire. 
Even if they felt sure they could win such 
a war, they know that they too would suffer 
nuclear devastation. 

Psychological warfare is the key to victory. 

Of course we must maintain our lead in 
all categories of military power, for this gives 
us the insurance, the confidence, and the 
opportunity to wage psychological counter- 
offensive. 

It may come as a shock to us to realize 
that we are not as modern or efficient as we 
think. 

The United States, with all of its military 
and economic power, is asleep at the switch. 
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We have not yet awakened to the 
the Reds are far ahead of us in the 
ful employment of cold-war technig 

Every American wants peace a 
perity. The Presidential election 
year may hinge upon the real or fan 
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istence of both. But if the American oo 


interpret the absence of bombs anq cunil 
lists as a sign of peace, they will be falling 
into a habit of thought that could be 1,.% 

The Communists know when to Bive — 

: nl 
a little—just to deceive us into believing th 
peace is just around the corner, becend 
that is a part of their cold-war techniay 
intended to throw us off balance. My 

Getting us into the mood of wishfy think 
ing, and back to business as usual, as if the 
cold war could be turned off as convenient 
as we turn off the light and go to sleep ! 

While strengthening ourselves with nucieg 
Weapons and maintaining a defensive Dose 
ture, we are neglecting the main front which 
communism has already breached, with , 
positive campaign to capture the minds 
all men. 

Day by day we see how Communist-inspirey 
fears confuse, divide, and weaken the mony 
fiber of nations that are apparently free when 
there are much greater tensions within the 
Communist empire that we are failing to 
exploit. 

Even now, almost 50 years after the Ro. 
sheviks took over Russia, they must use mor 
of their manpower and resources to keep 
their own people in subjection. 

In other words, they have not convinced 
their own people that communism is the 
best way of life. 

In fact, they are afraid of them. 

Add to this the feelings of the people in 
the captive countries, and we have a sit- 
uation made to order for effective psycho 
logical counteraction by the free world 

This attack upon the enemy's nerves 
should be total and unrelenting. 

Time does not give me the opportunity to 
spell it out in detail. 

As a guideline, I would suggest the follow- 
ing eight points from a program for a polit 
ical offensive against world communism, 
recommended by David Sarnoft: 

“1. To keep alive through the Soviet Em- 
pire the spirit of resistance and the hope 
of eventual freedom and sovereignty. If 
we allow that hope to expire, the Kremlin 
will have perpetuated its dominion over ils 
victims. 

“2. To break the awful sense of isolation 
in which the internal enemies of the Krem- 
lin live * * * by making them aware that, 
like the revolutionists in Czarist times, they 
have devoted friends and powerful allies 
beyond their frontiers. 

“3. To sharpen by every device we cal 
develop, the fear of their own people that 
is already chronic in the Kremlin. The less 
certain the Soviets are of the allegiance of 
their people, the more they will hesitae 
to provoke adventures involving the risks 
of a major showdown. 

“4. To provide moral and material aid, 
including trained leadership, to oppositions, 
undergrounds, resistance movements in sal 
ellite nations, and China and Russia propel. 

“5. To make maximum use of the [ug 
tives from the Soviet sphere, millions in 
the aggregate, now living in free parts d 
the world. 

“6. To appeal to the simple personal yearm 
ings of those under the Communist J! aes 
release from police terror, ownership of sm 
farms and homes, free trade unions t ~ 
fend their rights at the job, the right 7 
worship as they please, the right to change 
residence and to travel, etc. 

“7, To shatter the wave of the futur 
aura around communism, displacing = 
assumption that communism 1!5 inevitable 
with a deepening certainty that the end 0 
communism is inevitable. 

“8. To inspire millions in the free C 
tries with a feeling of moral dedicat 
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enlargement of the area of freedom, 
ed on repugnance to slave labor, co- 

oe 4 atheism, purges, and the rest of the 

horrors.” 

— jegionnaire, I would like to see our 

-anization enlist public opinion in sup- 

of its resolve that the United States 

nould increase psychological warfare. 

6 were we can attack communism at its 


veakest point. 
o this manner we can win a bloodless 





the 


organ 
ort 


y ry. 
Von this anniversary of the Battle of 


punker Hill we should remember the early 
patriots who quickly adapted themselves to 
the challenge of their times and devised 
pold and original tactics to confound and 
defeat the enemy. . 

aided by the vigilance and resourceful- 
ness of the American Legion * * * I believe 
that we can decisively win the cold war and 
bring about the complete and final collapse 
of communism. 





The Grace Weller Story: Bighearted 
America at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ways been my prideful boast that no- 
where in this broad land will you find 
an area that encompasses a greater 
group of bighearted people than those 
who reside in Lancaster County, Pa. In- 
deed, their charity is the kind that 
leavens all who become exposed to it and 
makes us want to exclaim with the poet 
that “God is in his heaven and all’s right 
with the world.” 

In support of this conviction I would 
like to relate briefly a warm and tender 
gesture of Christian fellowship and out- 
standing community service that oc- 
curred recently in my Ninth Congres- 
sional District in Pennsylvania. 

Late in February a young woman from 
Ephrata, a small town in Lancaster 
County, woke up in a hospital following 
ahorrible highway accident. Mrs. Grace 
Weller was told that her husband, Nor- 
man, aged 27, had been killed in the 
crash and that it was necessary to am- 
putate one of her legs. She became 
despondent and despairing realizing that 
a bleak, dismal future faced her with 
no insurance, income, or means of a live- 
lihood. She had little desire or spark to 
get well, 

And then a wonderful thing happened. 
A group of citizens of Ephrata, led by 
Burgess Lloyd Gerhart and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Nissley, determined that Grace 
Weller deserved a better lot in life and 
decided to help. They organized a com- 
— drive that included parades, 
pla and a tag day to try to relieve her 
the tremendous burden of medical 
‘xpenses that mounted daily. 
awn clubs and civic groups cooper- 
. a8 did the town’s weekly newspa- 
—— Ephrata Review. The Lancaster 
; élligencer Journal and New Era, New 
Olland Clarion, Lititz Express, and 


Reading Eagle also publicized this 
Worthy cause, 
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Several thousand dollars was raised, 
a sizable sum for this small community 
of only 6,000, but still not enough to 
meet Mrs. Weller’s expenses, which had 
reached over $6,000. 

A large metropolitan radio station 
learned of this tragic case and asked if 
it could help on this local level. 

The Westinghouse-owned radio station 
KYW in Philadelphia reached out to 
thousands and thousands in its audience 
with the dramatic story of Mrs. Weller. 
Listeners from. all over Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, although they 
had never heard of this young Ephrata 
woman and her misfortune, responded 
magnificently, and over $3,000 was re- 
ceived in 2 weeks. 

KYW decided to take it further and 
passed the story on to Warren Hull, of 
the radio and television program, Strike 
It Rich. As a result, he asked two KYW 
performers, Bill Givens and Vince Lee, to 
appear on his show in behalf of Grace 
Weller. Their appearance, in which 
they spread the Grace Weller story from 
coast to coast, both on the NBC radio 
network and the CBS television network, 
brought more money to Grace Weller. 
Nearly $800 in money and gifts. were 
realized by the young men themselves 
on the show. 

And so I would like to offer this hum- 
ble tribute and praise to the townspeople 
of Ephrata and its newspapers, and to 
the thousands of generous folks reached 
by KYW who volunteered time, services, 
and money to make it possible to assist 
this young woman to get a fresh new 
start in life. 

This is the heart of America respond- 
ing. This is the American people taking 
care of their own. This is bighearted 
America at its best. 





Better and Safer Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the great 
rubber industry has been working for 
years to get better and safer highways. 
Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., is to be congratulated on the ad- 
vertisement appearing in our newspapers 
throughout the country, stressing the 
need for a good highway program. It 
follows: 

AMERICA’S FUTURE PROGRESS DEPENDS ON 
BETTER AND SAFER HIGHWAYS—LET’sS BUILD 
THEM Now 
This is the season of the year when millions 

of Americans go vacationing in the family 

car. 

Most of them are careful drivers who obey 
traffic regulations and the rules of the road. 
And yet, a large number of them will be 
killed or painfully injured in highway acci- 
dents. 

Why? 

Principally because we are trying to drive 
1955 model cars over 1925 model roads. 

As a result, here in a country where 1 
out of every 7 workers is employed in the 
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motor transportation industry, where about 
53 million motor vehicles will, this year, 
travel some 525 billion miles, precious lives 
are being lost at the rate of 36,000 a year. 

Today we, as:a Nation, are facing a serious 
traffic situation. There is now 1 car to every 
700 feet of every lane in each direction of 
every street and highway in the United 
States. According to estimates, our present 
obsolete highway system is costing us nearly 
$10 billion annually in property damage, loss 
of time, and higher transportation costs. 
And all we are getting for our money is de- 
lay, irrigation, injury, and death. Now, we 
must make up for our neglect of highways, 
and we must act quickly. 

Even if you do not own an automobile, 
you have a vital stake in our highway system. 
Some 77 percent of the country’s freight, in- 
cluding a very large percentage of the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, the tools you 
use, and the raw materials needed by the 
Nation’s factories is transported over the 
streets and roads of our country by motor 
vehicles. Any breakdown in this system of 
supply may have a serious effect on your 
way of living. 

If you do own an automobile, you know 
from experience that you are seldom able to 
use the excellent performance that was 
built into your car. In the city, except on 
expressways, you are slowed down by stop 
signs, traffic lights, and speed laws, not to 
mention bumps in the pavement, chuck- 
holes, and other hazards. Out in the coun- 
try, where faster travel may be possible, you 
frequently find yourself creeping along with 
no room to pass, stalled at traffic bottle- 
necks or slowed to a walk by pitted pave- 
ments. 

It will take the combined efforts of all 
Americans to correct this situation. Con- 
gress and the State legislatures have before 
them a number of bills which could help 
give our country and its people the road sys- 
tem it must have. 

A most effective way to get quick action is 
to write your Senators and Representatives 
both in Congress and in your State legisla- 
ture and tell them that you want them to 
vote to give the United States a system of 
streets and highways that will not merely 
meet today’s needs but also take care of the 
traffic volume for years to come. 

And, above all, tell them that you want 
action now. Better highways will save lives. 
And among the lives they save may be your 
own. 

America’s future progress depends on bet- 
ter and safer highways. Let’s build them 
now. 

HaRVEy S. FIRESTONE, Jr., 

Chairman, the Firestone Tire & Rub- 

ber Co. 





Resolution Commending Congress for Leg- 
islation To Outlaw the Communist 


Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION 66 

Whereas the Communist Party is un- 
American and subversive, dedicated to the 
violent overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, and takes its orders from, and 
owes its allegiance to, Moscow: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, meeting in 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 4-6, 1955, That we 
commend the Congress of the United States 
for the passage of Public Law No. 637, the 
aims of which are to outlaw the Communist 
Party; and be it further 

Resolved, That we further thank all the 
departments of the American Legion for their 
resolutions insisting upon the outlawing of 
the Communist Party, and for their help in 
aiding in the passage of this law and for 
their sustained efforts over the years to ac- 
complish the objectives thereof. 





Successful Troubleshooter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
agreeably surprised to note that a publi- 
cation, which has not been too compli- 
mentary to the present administration, 
has been particularly lavish in its praise 
of Mr. Pierce J. Gerety, of Fairfield, 
Conn., a personal friend and constituent 
of mine, who last week became Deputy 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. 


The article in the New Republic of 
June 20, 1955, says he has had “an ex- 
traordinary record in the Eisenhower 
administration,” and it points out that 
in becoming chairman of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Employee Loyalty 
Board in 1953 he accepted “one of the 
hottest assignments of that period” the 
screening of 4,100 Americans employed 
by the U. N. and some 40 other interna- 
tional organizations. 


The magazine points out that Mr. 
Gerety directed the review and closing of 
3,939 cases in 15 months “with warmest 
commendation from many of the civil 
servants who appeared with not an un- 
kind word from the international agen- 
cies, and with highest praise from Sec- 
retary Dulles.” 

In his new post Mr. Gerety, who has 
already demonstrated his ability as a 
troubleshcoter not only on the above- 
mentioned board but also as the first one 
to serve as General Counsel] of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, will, I 
am sure, carry out the refugee program 
in a manner that will win further ap- 
proval and commendation both here and 
abroad. 

The article in the New Republic en- 
titled “A New Expediter of the Refugee 
Program” is as follows: 

A NEw EXPEDITER OF THE REFUGEE PROGRAM 

The State Department’s politically ex- 
plosive job of expediting the flow of refu- 
gee immigrants—the job from which Secre- 
tary Dulles booted his friend Edward J. Corsi 
last April—has now been handed to a young 
Connecticut lawyer who has made an ex- 


traordinary record in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Pierce Gerety, 41-year-old former law as- 
sociate of Wendell Willkie, was recently 
sworn in as deputy to Scott McLeod, Ad- 
ministrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. In announcing his appointment, the 
State Department said Gerety would have 
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complete authority and responsibility for 
the operation of the refugee program. He 
was not given Mr. Corsi’s added title of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 

The purpose of the lagging Refugee Re- 
lief Act is to bring 209,000 special immi- 
grants, mainly from Iron Curtain countries, 
into the United States by the end of 1956. 
Half the 40-month duration of the act has 
already passed and only 15 percent of the 
visa quota has been used. 

The new expediter arrived in Washington 
in 1953 to accept one of the hottest assign- 
ments of that period—the loyalty screening 
of 4,100 Americans who were employed by 
the United Nations and about 40 other in- 
ternational organizations. His official title 
was Chairman of the International Organi- 
zations Employee Loyalty Board, an off- 
shoot of the Civil Service Commission. 

Gerety was beset with conflicting pres- 
sures. SSome Members of Congress had been 


charging for 8 years that the United Nation ~ 


Secretariat included Americans who were 
Communist sympathizers and should be 
fired. International agencies, including the 
United Nations, felt that the United States 
was violating its pledge not to interfere with 
the work of international civil servants, and 
the American employees themselves had 
valid grievances. Some had been suspended 
from their jobs at the request of the State 
Department—one for almost a year—yet no 
hearing machinery existed to end the 
impasse. 

Screening these 4,100 Americans was a 
task which required sensitivity to interna- 
tional obligations and feelings, and a strong 
will to resist political pressure. Yet within 
15 months Gerety and his board had closed 
3,939 of the cases, with warmest commenda- 
tion from many of the civil servants who ap- 
peared before them, with not an unkind 
word from the international agencies, and 
with highest praise from Secretary Dulles. 
The problem of the loyalty of Americans 
working for international organizations has 
ceased to be an issue in Congress—with two 
lingering exceptions. A group of Americans 
formerly employed by UNESCO were dropped 
on recommendation of Mr. Gerety’s board 
but appealed their case to a semi-judicial 
court on personnel matters in the United 
Nations. The court awarded them damages 
for dismiss#®& The other case involved Wil- 
liam Henry Taylor of the International 
Monetary Fund, whose clearance is pending 
before the Board. 

In his new job Gerety will find equal need 
for rapid action yet the pressures upon him 
will again be conflicting. The plight of the 
refugees themselves is demanding. Charita- 
ble organizations are pressing for the issu- 
ance of visas. The White House and the 
Republican National Committee are both 
concerned over possible critism from minor- 
ity groups in the 1956 election if the refugee 
program does not function well. Yet against 
these pressures, Gerety’s predecessor charged 
that Scott McLeod was out to wreck the 
program, and Representative Francis E. WAL- 
TER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, a coauthor 
of the Refugee Act, has already stated he 
will oppose changes in the law which would 
speed up its operation. 





Veterans’ Apprentice Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 


June 21 


I include a letter received from John E 
Deady, secretary-treasurer of the Builg. 
ing and Construction Trades Coungjj 

: : of 
the Metropolitan District—Boston—gj. 
filiated with the Building and Constry. 
tion Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, together with a copy 
of a resolution adopted at the 71st semj. 
annual convention of the Massachusetts 
State Building and Construction Trades 
Council held in Boston on April 30 tp 
May 1, 1955. 

I have called this matter to the at. 
tention of the chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs as the 
views of this reputable council are ¢e. 
serving of deep consideration. 

The letter and resolution follow: 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
COUNCIL OF THE METROPOLITAN District, 

Boston, Mass., June 15, 1955, 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: The enclosure, a res. 
olution unanimously adopted at the 71st 
semiannual convention of the Massachy- 
setts State Building and Construction Trades 
Council, points up the hardship imposed on 
veteran apprentices because of an arbitrary 
interpretation of Public Law 550—82d Con- 
gress. 

In the construction industry an employer 
having work may be considered able to pro- 
vide opportunity to learn, practice, and ac- 
quire the skill enabling an apprentice to be- 
come a recognized qualified craftsman. The 
joker in this condition is that all employers 
do not always have work, the construction 
industry being a contract industry. 

Experience has shown that where the ap- 
prentice be indentured to a union repre- 
eenting the craft of his choice he, the ap- 
prentice, can be moved from one shop tem- 
porarily out of work to another with work, 
thus cutting out time lost to the apprentice 
where an employer is slack. 

The apprenticeship systems throughout 
the Nation statistically indicate that the 
union building industry craft apprentice 
constitutes about 60 percent of the enroll 
ment in all recognized apprentice programs. 
This is particularly true in the Boston area. 
A recent apprentice State convention held 
at Wentwork Institute revealed the presence 
of six or eight at the most representatives 
of contractors, associations, and individual 
employers in the section set apart for build- 
ing trade crafts panels. 

Loose thinking and poor interpretation 
resulting in loss of veterans’ benefits to fu- 
ture apprentices because of this ruling will 
do much to discourage the constructive work 
in progress since the end of World War II, 
which has seen many thousands of veterai 
apprentices indentured to our local unions 
today recognized as finished mechanics and 
with a secure place in the economy. The 
need of every encouragement to the ap- 
prentice, particularly the qualified veteran 
apprentice, is very plain to us and we hope 
to you. 


May we have your support in seeing to it 
that tahe veteran apprentice be not denied 
his benefits because our unions have demon- 
strated that they are the more efficient 
agency to be indentured with if the ambi- 


tions of the veteran are to be realized. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. DEapyY, 





Secretary-Treasurer. 

RESOLUTION 
To the 7list Semi-Annual Convention of 
the Massachusetts State Building and Con’ 
struction Trades Council, Boston, Mass. 


April 30, May 1, 1955: il 
Whereas local unions of the building a 
construction trades have, since their ince? 








ut 
he 


l 








1900 
tion, recognized the need for apprentice 
training; and 

Whereas these local unions have prepared 
comprehensive programs for the training of 
apprentices, and 

Whereas many veterans of World War II 
received their training as building tradesmen 
through this medium of training; and 

Whereas the training of these young men 
nave been an asset to the crafts in providing 
skilled and competent workmen to carry on 
the tradition of the trades; and 
Whereas veterans of World War II were 
granted, under Public Law 346, certain mone- 
tary allowances to supplement their wages, 
for recognition of their services in World 
war II; and 

Whereas by act of the 82nd Congress of the 
United States in enactment of Public Law 
559, provisions were established for monetary 
allowances for veterans of the Korea con- 
flict in apprentice training; and 

Whereas the apprentice training programs 
were continued by many local unions of the 
puilding trades and apprentices who were 
veterans of Korea were indentured to local 
ynions for training; and 

Whereas on October 6, 1954, there was is- 
sued by the Veterans’ Administration an in- 
terpretation of Public Law 550, section 201 (7) 
which wil not recognize a local union as a 
pona fide training establishment because 
(quote) “they are unable to exercise control 
over the physical training of the program 
and are unable to assume responsibility for 
compliance with Public Law 550” end of 
quote; and 

Whereas this matter has been taken up by 
the Division of Apprentice Training of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts with the 
Veterans’ Administration and with the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Dept. of the 
A. F. of L.; and 

Whereas no satisfactory adjustment of this 
matter has been made from the decision of 
the Veterans’ Administration dated October 
6, 1954; and 

Whereas a further ultimatum was issued by 
the Veterans’ Administration on February 7, 
1955, that unless interpretation of Public 
Law 550 as outlined by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration were met within 60 days that vet- 
erans of Korea would not be eligible for 
monetary assistance from the V. A. to sup- 
plement their wages while in training; and 

Whereas this edict became effective on 
April 11, 1955, and veterans in training in- 
dentured to local unions are now being de- 
nied their subsistence allotments under 
Public Law 550 by this dictatorial act of the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

Whereas this is causing hardship to many 
veteran apprentices now in training and is 
denying other veterans the opportunity of 
learning a trade under the sponsorship of 


local unions; and 
Whereas the Veterans’ Administration, by 
their arbitrary interpretation, have at- 


tempted to degrade local unions as incom- 
Peient and irresponsible; and 
Whereas this seriously reacts to the detri- 


ment of the local unions in the building and 
construction trades: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 


Building and Construction Trades Council 
l their 7ist semiannual convention assem- 
“Sa, do hereby protest the actions of the 
Veterans’ Administration in this matter, and 
& call upon the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
2 the United States Department of Labor 
‘nd the Division of Apprentice Training of 


bled 


Te tessachusetts Department of Labor and 
—_ tes to continue their efforts for cor- 
“on of the grave injustices done to the 


ve 


the v2 SPPrentice and the local unions of 
4 building and construction trades; and 


he it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
’ the building and construction trades 


depart 


Ser 


Ment of the A. F. of L. requesting that 
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their good offices take all possible steps for 
the reestablishment of local unions of the 
building and construction trades as bona 
fide training agencies under Public Law 550 
as enacted by the 82d Congress of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That a circular letter be sent 
to all affiliates of the Massachusetts State 
building and construction trades requesting 
that they contact their international unions 
and their United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen for the inclusion of local unions 
as training agencies under Public Law 550 of 
the 82d Congress. 

Unanimously adopted by the convention. 





Trouble With Farmers Is— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared on 
June 9 in the Thorp Courier, of Thorp, 
Wis. 

The editorial summarizes some im- 
portant facts about the 1954 farm situa- 
tion. I recommend the article for my 
colleagues’ study, and it follows in full: 

TROUBLE WITH FARMERS Is— 
(By Uncle Dudley) 


Trouble with the farmer is, he hasn’t got 
enough sporting blood to appreciate the great 
farm sweepstakes of 1955—will the loss in 
numbers of farmers forced off the farm, keep 
up with the decline in farm income? 

The Department of Agriculture breath- 
lessly announces that farmers weren't really 
worse off in 1954 than in 1953, despite the 
fact that farm income dropped off by $1.3 
billions. 

This is, they say, because some 700,000 farm 
folks were forced off the farm in 1954, to take 
their chances in the cities where there were 
already nearly 4 million jobless to compete 
with for jobs. 

The Department explains that their de- 
parture from the farm was a blessing, be- 
cause this means that farmers’ income per 
remaining farmers did not go down in 1954, 
as against 1953. 

Its official jobs’ comforters also ignore the 
fact that the remaining farmers are being 
squeezed progressively tighter between fixed 
or rising costs, and lower income for what 
they produce, and the fact that the farmers’ 
average income per person is at best only half 
that of the city dweller. 

The first 2 months of 1955 have seen a 
further decline of $250 million in farmers’ 
marketing income or at the rate of another 
$1.5 billion loss if this keeps up through 1955, 

Will the Department of Agriculture be 
able to force another 700,000 farmers off the 
farm in 1955 to keep up with the decline 
in farm income? 

How do you bet on the great farm sweep- 
stakes of 1955? 

The trouble with this sort of thing, in- 
cluding the official glossing over of ugly 
facts, by responsible officials, is that it can 
go on only so long. 

The race between declining farm numbers 
and declining farm income reminds your 
Uncle Dudley of the old story about the 
miserly farmer who tried to save money by 
seeing how little feed his horse could get 
along on. 
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He had just gotten the horse down to one 
stalk of hay a day, when the horse died on 
him. 

The farmer felt quite badly but cheered 
up and announced that at any rate he had 
come within a day of proving his case. 

Will the Department of Agriculture ex- 
periment in plowing under farmers stop be- 
fore we’re down to one farmer? 

How will you bet on the great farm sweep- 
stakes of 1955, 1956, 1957, and so on ad in- 


finitum? On Bensonism, or on the Amer- 
ican farmer to survive? National Union 
Farmer. 





Century Ends at Agawam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I called the attention of the Congress 
to the 100th birthday as a town of 
Agawam, Mass. The success of the cele- 
bration is detailed by the news report 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union dated 
June 20, 1955. The impressive religious 
ceremonies which were held in all the 
churches of the town are particularly 
noteworthy. 

The tremendous success of this cen- 
tennial milestone in the history of 
Agawam is all the more wonderful when 
it is realized that the program in its en- 
tirety was produced by the townsfolk 
themselves. This clearly demonstrates 
the capacity and the spirit of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp is, in a sense, the voice of the United 
States whose history it records. Under 
unanimous consent, I ask that the pro- 
ceedings of Agawam’s centennial be 
made a part of the record: 

Century Enps at AGawamM—40,000 View 
Town’s Biccest ParapDE—CHURCHES CON- 
puct SPECIAL SERVICES 
The town of Agawam settles down to start 

its second 100 years this morning. 

The first century came to official ter- 
mination yesterday with a splash of noise 
and color provided by the biggest parade in 
the town’s history. 

An estimated 40,000 persons lined the 1.7- 
mile parade route, and almost 100,000 par- 
ticipated in the 4-day centennial celebra- 
tion. 

Yesterday’s windup activities started sol- 
emly, with special services in all the town’s 
churches, but concluded on a highly festive 
note. 

The parade began promptly at the 1 o’clock 
gun, and the last unit, a frisky colt, skit- 
tered past the reviewing stand 3 hours and 
13 minutes later. 

There were 8 divisions, 232 units, and sev- 
eral thousand aching feet in the proces- 
sion. 

The parade had a little bit of everything. 

Noise—ranging from the shrieking swoosh 
of four jet planes that buzzed the course to 
the Dixieland jazz of the Tailgate Six to 
military marches and the Whiffenpoof song. 

Color—beginning with the blackest of 
black slaves of the Shrine’s Oriental Band, 
continuing through the orange and brown 
of Agawam’s school units and the blazing red 
of a dozen fire trucks, to the particolored 
plaids of the kiltie band. 
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Novelties—like the bicycles so small their 
wheels were the size of silver dollars to the 
bikes big enough for four and tall enough 
to permit the driver to whisper into an ele- 
phant’s ear, and dozens of antique autos. 

Specialties—like the baton twirling of 
Ginger Robbins and Marilyn Sarat, the snap- 
py close-order drilling of military units, and 
half a dozen guys named Davy Crockett. 


QUEEN HAS PLACE 


There were floats and fire engines, cherubic 
little girls not far beyond the toddling stage 
who stepped the full route without a halt, 
clowns and tramps, military men and scouts, 
and dozens of pretty girls—but none more 
beautiful than the queen, 18-year-old Mari- 
lyn Wilson. 

Bulk of the crowd was crammed onto 
bleachers, beach chairs, and curbstones on 
the northern end of the route, from the re- 
viewing stand in front of the high school to 
the breakup point at the shopping center. 

Even the weather cooperated in making 
the centennial a success. The sun shone 
bright and warm for the fourth straight 
day; it was perfect parade-watching weather. 


TRAFFIC MOVES SMOOTHLY 


The crowd was dispatched with a mini- 
mum of confusion. State troopers, mobile 
police auxiliaries, and West Springfield po- 
lice, bolstered the Agawam department to 
keep traffic moving smoothly. 

The final public event of the centennial 
took place at Riverside Park after the parade 
ended. Twelve drum corps took a brief 
breather from marching and proceeded to 
stage a 2-hour exhibition. 

Dr.. Charles Robbins, a psychiatrist from 
Middletown, Conn., won the New England 
15-kilometer championship road race which 
finished a few minutes before the parade 
began. 

Centennial events began with a ball 
Thursday night, continued Friday with a 
band concert and dancing on the green, and 
swung into 13 hours of celebrating Saturday 
that began with children’s track and field 
events, included a barbecue, and wound up 
with fireworks and a bonfire. 


The enthusiasm, town spirit, and optimism 
generated at the centennial seem strong 
enough to carry Agawam safely through an- 
other 100 years. 

Country C.LvUs Sunrise Service STARTS 

SUNDAY EVENTS 


AcawaM, June 19.—Centennial Sunday in 
Agawam opened with a sunrise service at 
6:30 this morning on the grounds of the 
Feeding Hills Country Club. The guest 
preacher, Rev. Robert E. Baggs, of Glenview, 
Ill., preached on the “strong, free, and im- 
perfect.” 

BUILD TODAY ON PAST 


“We build today on our yesterdays for the 
sake of a greater tomorrow,” said Mr. Baggs. 
“The founders of Agawam can be likened to 
bridge builders, building a bridge from weak- 
ness to strength, from domination to free- 
dom. Because of their perseverance, courage, 
and fortitude, the town and the country 
itself became strong and free. 


“We accept this heritage. But we, too, 
must build for posterity, building on their 
foundation. Our country is strong, it is free, 
but it is imperfect. Therefore, it is ours to 
build a bridge from imperfection to perfec- 
tion. We must continually strive for the 
highest and best.” 

In the various Protestant churches, the 
centennial theme was evidenced in sermon 
and song. At the First Baptist Church, Rev. 
Benjamin T. Lockhart, preaching on Faith 
of Our Fathers, said, “We should not live as 
though the past has no effect on us, for out 
of the past comes the present. To disregard 
it is to close our eyes to the pattern of 
growth, for our generation prepares the next 
generation, and each draws on the accumu- 
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lated wisdom and faith of previous gen- 
erations. 

“Our town faces a new day. Its history will 
be written well if the people of our town keep 
faithful to the teachings of the God of our 
fathers, for unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.” 

Preaching on the “Pioneer Spirit” at Lay 
Memorial Methodist Church, Rev. John A. 
Caswell said, “This is a time for looking to 
history in order to dramatize the customs 
and experiences of our forefathers. The past 
and the future meet in the present. The 
past is the ground of our present experience 
and the source of our learning. 

“Ours is a heritage created from the raw 
stuff of life by forefathers who had the pio- 
neering spirit. That spirit seems to have 
three major ingredients: awareness of what 
is vital to life and growth; awareness of the 
importance of the individual to the commu- 
nity and the support of the community for 
each individual; the courage born of faith 
in God and In oneself, to walk paths of truth 
and experience alone if need be, where man 
has never walked before.” 

Rev. Eben T. Chapman, preaching in the 
Agawam Congregational Church, declared 
the centennial “brings into sharp focus the 
fleeting nature of life. But people con- 
fronted by life’s uncertainties reach out for 
something secure. Our unhappiness is in 
our mistaken notion as to what has real 
permanence. We are fooled by position, pos- 
sessions, and power, but the things that 
really outlast the centuries are faith, hope, 
and love.” 

At St. David’s Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Robert B. Lane commented that “We smile 
indulgently as we scan old family albums, 
things were so quaint and people so peculiar 
in dress 100 years ago. But then we notice 
people 100 years ago had eyes and ears and 
noses and mouths just like ours. They had 
the same needs that we have, the same basic 
tensions. Customs and habits change, but 
men’s needs are always the same. The only 
answer for the next 100 years is the answer 
of the past 100 years, God.” 

At the Feeding Hills Congregational 
Church the guest preacher, Dr. Chester E. 
Jenney, took for his sermon topic, “One Hun- 
dred Years the Same.” He said in part: 
“Time never changes the fundamental things. 
The universe is the same. The earth is the 
same, human nature is the same, love and 
sorrow are the same. In spite of change, the 
good things, the eternal things of life, re- 
main. They are our sacred heritage and our 
hope for the future.” 





BisHOP WELDON CELEBRATES MASS; PoPE Pius’ 
LETTER READ 


Bishop Christopher J. Weldon spiritually 
rededicated Agawam yesterday at a Pontifical 
Mass commemorating the town’s 110th birth- 
day. 

PICTURES SPIRIT THEN 

Leafy boughs rustled in the midday breeze 
as 500 persons attended mass on the lawn 
of St. John the Evangelist Church. 

The bishop also read a message from Pope 
Pius XII, relayed through the apostolic 
delegate in Washington, Amleto G. Cicognani 
bestowing an apostolic benediction upon all 
those who participated in the program. 

The benediction was bestowed upon non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics, Bishop Wel- 
don said. 

Catholics attending the Pontifical Mass 
also are eligible for a plenary indulgence if 
they receive communion within a week. 

It is easier to visualize the spiritual picture 
of the Agawam of 100 years ago than it is to 
imagine the physical situation that existed 
then, the bishop said. 

“Even then the people of Agawam had a 
reverential feeling for their Divine Father,” 
Bishop Weldon said. “They had freedom of 
worship, as distinguished from the persecu- 
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tion that existed on the other side of th 
ocean.” 
The bishop said he had offered the hol 
sacrifice of the Mass in the name of a 
people of Agawam, to let God know that bap 
are mindful, not only of the materia) bless. 
ings, s0 generous and so abundant, but also 
the spiritual blessings, bestowed with 
lavish hand.” . 
Agawam’s success as a Community, the 
bishop said, is partially because its People 
“not only speak of love of brethren, but ex. 
emplify it.” 
Assisting the bishop at the Mass were: 
High priest, Rt. Rev. William Leclaire 
pastor of St. Thomas Aquinas and forme 
paster of St. Theresa’s in Agawam; deacons 
of honor, Rev. Charles Zanetti, CPs, pastor 
of St. Anthony's, and Rev. John Shannon 
pastor of St. Theresa’s in Agawam; deacons 
Rev. Fernand Roy, pastor of St. Theresa's: 
subdeacon, Rev. Leonard Della Badia, cps 
pastor of Sacred Heart, Feeding Hills; master 
of ceremonies, Rev. George A. Berthiaume: 
assistant master of ceremonies, Rey, James 
Flanagan, CPS. 





Rambling Roses and Flying Bricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I havea 
very wonderful and unusual friend and 
constituent who owns a newspaper at 
Thomasville, in the First District of Ala- 
bama, and writes a column entitled 
“Rambling Roses and Flying Bricks.” 

Well, most people know that I know 
something about dogs, and in his column 
this week I find a wonderful story by 
this great writer on dogs. I think it is 
very well written, and it is true, as, of 
course, no newspaper writer would write 
anything but the truth, especially about 
a dog. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include therein 
this article by Senator Earl Tucker 
his Rambling Roses and Flying Bricks, 
as I am sure every man in this Congress 
who represent every human in this Na- 
tion of about 165 million people will en- 
joy his story about the homeless gill 
dog: 

RAMBLING ROSES AND FLYING BRicks 

Several years ago a scrawny, hungry 
looking and homeless girl dog started hang- 
ing around my neighbor's house. Somehow 
the good Lord gave dogs the ability to make 
friends and influence people when they need 
to and pretty soon this girl dog had it made. 
Not knowing her name and because they 
already had a much larger and older dog, 
they called her “Sister.” 

JUST LIKED TO RUN 
With good food and kind treatment Sister 


became a very respectable looking yoo 
It was learned later that her original ow? 4 
an ardent foxhunter, had kind of an 
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her because she persisted in running I 
She would run a fox all right, if she = 
pened upon a trail, but if foxes werent = 
ring she would take out after a rabbit od 
really put him in overdrive. Sister a 
I reckon, that she deserved 4 little a 3 
herself, seeing as how she was og : 
running, but her owner didn’t look 4 © 
that way. 
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The first deer season after my neighbor ac- 
quired Sister we took her 02 & deer drive, not 
figuring she would especially care about 
running deer, but it was right down her alley 
and she became one of the finest deer dogs 
Se ever saw. It Just so happened that 
ae were more deer than rabbits in this 
saeticular swamp and it also just happened 
ial she jumped a deer first. She liked the 
sport and after that she would let a rabbit 
nlay around in the front yard, unless she was 
. little hungry. 

FRIENDLY AND STUBBORN 

che was a friendly dog, although as stub- 
porn as she could be. On cold, rainy nights 
sie would come down to my house and whine 


until I let her in. When bedtime came I 
would try to coax her out and she wouldn't 
pay me a bit of mind. Finally, I would have 
to pick her up and take her out, which she 
resented very much. 

Because she was such a good deer dog and 
partly because my neighbor didn't care to 
feed any more dogs, we always put her up 
in one of my oUtside buildings when she got 
that semiannual family gleam in her eyes. 
We confined her a little over 2 months ago, 
but we went wrong somewhere. We either 
waited too long about putting her up or we 
let her out too soon. Anyway, she hadn’t 
been out very long before she started gain- 


ing weight in the wrong place. 
RABBITS RULED OUT 


For a while we weren’t too sure. Looking 
at her 1 day, my neighbor allowed as how 
maybe she had just eaten a rabbit. It was 
just hopeful thinking on his part, because 
as the days passed we realized she was either 
catching bigger rabbits or she was going to 
find some puppies. We ruled out the first 
possibility, because rabbits in this section 
just aren’t that large. 

Last Friday, underneath the very building 
where we thought we had kept her confined, 
she found seven puppies. There is a black 
one, a brown one, a yellow one and the others 
are two- and three-tone jobs. I don’t believe 
there is a dog in our entire neighborhood 
but what could pass out cigars. Sister, I’m 
afraid, is a fickle female. 


PUPS FOR GIVEAWAY 


The reason I’m writing this column fs be- 
cause my neighbor kind of blames me, in a 
way, because my building wasn’t “getting in” 
proof. The thought struck me that maybe 
somebody would like to have a cute little 
puppy in about 6 weeks. They're absolute- 
ly free, and if that’s too high, we’ll throw 
in another puppy. You'll enjoy seeing one 
grow up and it’ll be interesting to see what 
kind of dog it turns out to be. It’s entirely 
possible that you'll have a deer dog, bird dog, 
lap dog, or Just a plain dog. There are 5 
males and 2 females and you can have either 
brand. Of course, if it were me picking out 
a dog, I'm pretty certain as to what sex I 
would insist on. 





Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass, of Saturday, June 18, 1955: 
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THE Gray APPOINTMENT 


It is generally accepted that most major 
posts in an administration should be held 
by those of the President’s own party. Such 
a custom works toward strengthening the 
two-party system and enforcing party re- 
sponsibility. The American system of Gov- 
ernment benefits. 

But there are areas into which partisan 
politics should not enter. One of these is 
national defense. And President Eisenhower 
has been under some legitimate criticism 
for failing where his two predecessors did 
not: In symbolizing through important ap- 
pointments the nonpolitical nature of this 
truly national function. 

He has now moved to rectify this situa- 
tion by naming Gordon Gray as Assistant 


Secretary of Defense for International 
Affairs. 
Mr. Gray is a happy choice. Emphasizing 


bipartisanship is the fact that Mr. Gray is 
not only a Democrat, he is a Democrat 
who, unlike Secretary Oveta Hobby, did not 
lead in a pro-Eisenhower movement within 
the party in the 1952 elections—a Democrat, 
moreover, who held conspicuous posts in a 
Democratic administration. 

From the standpoint of value to the De- 
fense Department, Mr. Gray served both as 
Assistant Secretary and Secretary of the 
Army under President Truman. And for 
both the incumbent and the last administra- 
tions he has headed with distinction boards 
of great military and international conse- 
quence. 

The appointment is no mere gesture on 
any count. It should be welcomed. 








The Bomb Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Wheeling 
Intelligencer dated Friday, June 17, 1955. 
It seems to me that this is about as apt 
a comment on last week’s so-called civil- 
defense demonstration as you can find: 

THE Boms SHOW 


Official Washington might be surprised to 
know how many Americans sympathize with 
the District of Columbia civilian defense of- 
ficial who described Wednesday’s Operation 
Alert as a “fiasco,” as “not a drill but a 
show.” ; 

It was all of that, and while his superiors 
probably took the proper course in discharg- 
ing a man who entertained so little regard 
for the enterprise in which he was engaged, 
his sentiments nevertheless reflect those of 
perhaps an overwhelming percentage.of the 
American people. 

It may be a wise precaution to set up a sys- 
tem of scattered and secluded posts from 
which the Government could function in 
time of emergency, and to practice manning 
and utilizing these facilities. But when it 
comes to putting on a paper raid by hydrogen 
and atomic bombs on half a hundred stra- 
tegic centers throughout the country, under- 
taking mass evacuations and assessing the 
theoretic loss of life or success or failure of 
these evacuations, the absurdity of the whole 
thing is its most striking characteristic. 

If the purpose was to put on an actual 
demonstration of people getting out of the 
way of atomic- and hydrogen-bomb explo- 
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sions, it was a failure. They just didn’t get 
away, or if so to where? If the purpose was 
to condition the people to the acceptance of 
huge appropriations for civilian defense ma- 
neuvers and preparations, it was a failure. 
The people simply were not impressed. Most 
of them just don’t believe they ever will be 
visited by atomic or hydrogen bombs, or 
that there is anything much they can do 
about it if they are. They may be very 
wrong as to the first, but nothing that hap- 
pened om Wednesday shakes the conviction 
that they are quite right about the second. 

One other criticism of Wednesday's per- 
formance, it seems to this newspaper, is quite 
valid. That is of the timing. Here we have 
Foreign Ministers from Germany and France 
and England gathering in New York to dis- 
cuss plans for the forthcoming Big Four 
meeting at which it is hoped to work out 
some of the problems of international peace. 
We have the Foreign Minister of Russia a 
visitor in the land. We have representatives 
of nations from all over the world either here, 
on their way or preparing to come for next 
week’s meeting of the United Nations. Peace 
and good will are in the air. Hope, whether 
justified or not, is high all over the world 
that out of these exchanges may come un- 
derstandings and agreements that will lead 
to universal peace. So what do we do? We 
put on a war show. 





Fake Union Claims Bring Sentences to 
Two in McCormick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: ar- 
ticle from the Greenwood, S. C., Index- 
Journal: 

FaxKE UNION CuiarmMs Brinc SENTENCES TO 
Two In McCormick 


(By Ed Chaffin) 


McCormicK.—A fast-talking, far-ranging 
Negro posing as a labor union representative 
found a flock of lambs ready to be shorn 
in McCormick in March, it was brought out 
in a trial yesterday. 

He came with glad tidings of two television 
towers to be constructed, 1 between Green- 
wood and Newberry, and the other near Troy. 
There was some variance in the details, but 
generally it seemed that those working on 
the ground would get $1.40 an hour and the 
pay would increase as the workers ascended 
the tower. 

John Allen Starks, who came with the good 
news, found a confederate in Ralph “Preach- 
er” Talbert, who said he had been leader of 
a Baptist flock in the community. They 
made the rounds, spreading the word, and 
collecting $5 “union dues” as a prerequisite 
for working on the job. Around 20 persons 
“joined.” 

The two Negroes were indicted yesterday 
for swindling and conspiracy to swindle, and 
conducted their own defense. As the jury 
was deliberating in the jury room, however, 
they entered pleas of guilty to conspiracy. 

Starks, who had a record covering several 
pages of an FBI report, was given 1 year. 
Judge T. B. Greneker was told by the county 
Officials that six warrants were held for 
Starks, and the judge advised them that if 
any other State, particularly Michigan, 
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wanted the prisoner he thought that it would 
be a good thing to let him go. 

Talbert was given 1 year, suspended, and 
was placed on probation for 2 years. 

“How much money do you have?” Judge 
Greneker asked him, and Talbert spread his 
hands and said, “Judge, all I’ve got is my 
overalls and my hat.” 

“If you fool around with Starks you won't 
have your overalls,” he was advised. 

The defense was simple. Starks said that 
he did not hold a pistol at anybody’s head 
to get the money. When word spread, the 
Negro’s of the community shoved the money 
at him, waking him up at night to take it. 

“As near as I can make it out,” he said 
in his plea to the jury, “the solicitor has got 
me charged with quick snatching and fast 
running with intent to steal of a high and 
aggravated nature.” 

Talbert’s plea was that he was so carried 
away with the whole idea (he was to be the 
foreman on the job), that he indulged too 
freely of some whisky and didn’t recall much 
of the entire affair. 

“The devil just got the best of me,” he 
told the court, but assured one and all that 
he had got back on the right side now. 

Starks came into the community with 3 
other Negroes, 2 woman and 2 men who he 
said were from Great Falls. He was taking 
them to Wisconsin to get a job, he said, but 
after the officers apprehended Starks the 
others seemed to have disappeared. 

They were staying at the home of Rallie 
Walker, who went to the icehouse one day 
and let it be known that his boarder was 
talking big money. 

Talbert and some others went to see him, 
and then they visited a number of homes, 
collecting $5 as they went. 

After Judge Greneker had charged the 
jury on completion of the testimony, he 
posed the usual question as to whether the 
parties wanted anything else included in 
the charge. 

“I wish,” Talbert replied wistfully, “that 
you would charge the jury to bring in a ver- 
dict letting me go.” 

Talbert, pressed by Solicitor Hubert Long 
to explain why he was so drunk he didn’t 
remember seeing the victims, and then was 
sober when he saw the sheriff shortly after, 
said, “They drove so fast in that Buick they 
cooled me off. They got to 75 in second gear, 
and the cool air flowed around me and swept 
all the amputations out of me.” 

Starks pleaded for another chance, saying 
he now wanted to join the church. 

“Do you plan to join Preacher’s church?” 
Judge Greneker asked, referring to Talbert. 

“I don’t believe I would make much prog- 
ress in that,”’ was the reply. 

Included in Starks’ long record was an 
escape from the new Abbevilie County jail. 

“How about that?” the judge asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Starks said. “I demonstrated 
the new Abbeville jail.” And he admitted 
to criminal acts in Nashville while on “vaca- 
tion” from Abbeville. 

Starks quizzed one victim as to why he 
would pay $5 to a rank stranger, with these 
words: “If you had 10 gallons of alley bour- 
bon, would you trust to pour it in a keg 
with no bottom?” 

Another witness he told, “You mean you 
paid $5 for a doctor of philosophy degree 
without ever entering a college.” 

He told another one, “You mean to say 
that Preacher and me was going to build you 
a swimming pool and put water in it for you 
to swim?” 

One witness he asked, “Didn’t you think 
that a rank stranger might be clever enough 
to do something like stealing?” 

“I did later.” 

“You thought too late.” 

Starks summed up his whole attitude in 
the matter after Solicitor Long had read 
from a crudely lettered handbill which prom- 
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ised free insurance, vacations with pay, hos- 
pitalization, and numerous other benefits. 

“What about all this?” Judge Greneker 
asked. 

Starks looked right at the judge and re- 
plied, “Now Judge, you know as well as I 
do that these niggers ought to have had 
more knowledge than to think I could get 
them a job like that.” 


Self-Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many people entertain the no- 
tion that dairy farmers are a helpless lot 
of individuals, and that they are always 
running to the Federal Government for 
help. This idea is contrary to facts, for 
dairy farmers have always tried to for- 
mulate their own programs. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the REcorp 
an editorial from the June 9 issue of the 
Spring Valley Sun, of Spring Valley. 
The editorial, which follows in full, com- 
ments on one of the self-help programs 
initiated by dairy farmers: 

Se_r-HELP 


The dairy farmer of the Spring Valley 
area is among those dairy farmers under- 
writing the current June dairy month pro- 
motion through the Wisconsin branch of the 
ADA (American Dairy Association). 

In the search for a solution to the dairy 
industry’s troubles which boil down to a 
basic problem for 99 percent of the residents 
of this community, the ADA’s advertising 
and promotion program presents one of the 
most promising positive solutions to these 
problems. 

The dairy industry lost a good share of its 
market through the advertising of the sub- 
stitute producers. Oleo and vegetable short- 
enings took a sizable chunk of the dairy 
market by a combination of national and 
local promotion that has been and is a 
graphic demonstration of the power of ad- 
vertising media on the buying habits of the 
American housewife. 

It makes good sense to us, consequently, 
for the ADA to counter this loss of markets 
with a first rate campaign of its own to both 
recapture these markets and increase the 
consumption of dairy products in the 
markets it still has. 

Such a promotion is the type of effort on 
the part of the dairy industry that deserves 
the recognition and applause of every tax- 
payer of the Nation because it is a self-help 
program that is more in line with our way of 
life in this country than the reliance on 
Government supports and aid to agricultural 
programs. 

Concrete proof of this is the fact that every 
pound of butter or quart of milk sold 
through the ADA promotion program is one 
less than has to be picked up by Uncle Sam 
as surplus with the taxpayers money. 

As long as consumption of all that is pro- 
duced is the eventual goal of any agricul- 
tural program, the ADA represents the type 
of solution that is deserving of the support 
and recognition of all taxpayers, but more 
especially those taxpayers who have a di- 
rect stake in the dairy industry’s day-to- 
day prosperity. 
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Another encouraging aspect of the ADA 
program is the fact that it represents a recog. 
nition by the dairy farmers of their neeq ty 
take an active part in the marketing ang 
promotion of what they produce. 

A majority of farmers, for years, stayed 
completely out of the marketing and promo. 
tion of their own products. This has made 
them both ignorant of marketing processes 
and unable to judge the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the handling of what they pro. 
duce after it left the farm. 

That this has been costly ignorance anq 
poor judgment on their part is evidenceg by 
the problems they face today, not only in the 
dairy industry but in almost all branches of 
farm production. 

In the few isolated cases where the pro- 
ducer has stepped into the control of mar. 
keting and promotion of his products, like 
the citrus growers of California and the po- 
tato growers of the Western States, remark. 
able and far reaching results have been 
obtained. 

ADA represents one of the first steps by the 
dairy farmer in the same direction through 
an active, financial stake in the promotion 
of his product. 

Such self help, lifting by their own boot- 
straps, programs are, we believe, a long step 
in the right direction by the dairy farmer, 
Whether it is only the first step in many by 
the dairy farmer to take an active part in the 
solution of his marketing problems remains 
to be seen, but it is a definite move in the 
direction away from reliance on Government 
aid that is significant and deserving of the 
wholehearted support of every taxpayer, 
especially us taxpayers who get their bread 
from local butter. 


Good Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a wonderful address on good citizenship 
delivered by my friend, Orville F. Rush, 
of McLean, in my congressional district 
of Virginia, at a testimonial dinner for 
John R. Oppy, outstanding citizen of 
Westerly, R. L., and illustrious potentate 
of Palestine Temple of the Shrine, Prov- 
idence, on February 26, at the Elks Club, 
Wakefield, R. I. 

It is my hope that every American 
citizen might read this timely address 
on a most important subject. Orville 
F. Rush is an eminent citizen of our 
country and is in demand as a speaker 
at various civic, educational, religious, 
and fraternal affairs. He is an officer 
and director in several well-known bus! 
ness concerns, has been a civic leader, 
is a past president of numerous organl- 
zations and is a Masonic leader, being 
a past master of his lodge, past poten- 
tate of Kena Temple of the Shrine, and 
a member of important imperial council 
committees of the Shrine of North 
America: 

Goop CITIZENSHIP 
(By Orville F. Rush) 

It is indeed an honor to speak upon # 

auspicious occasion such as this. One whica 
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1959 
marks @ milestone of ae in the 
career of my good friend Jack Oppy. 

Every generation of Americans produces 
its own great men and Westerly, R. L, have 
seen fit to recognize one of their great men 

ioht. which is as it should be. 
tonign 

We get out of life what we put into life. 
We reap what we sow. It is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the first verse of the 11th chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes: 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 

thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Jack Oppy cast his bread upon the waters 
many years ago and tonight the bread has 
come back to him in the highest form: 
Recognition by his fellow citizens and broth- 
ers for a job well done. What more can 
mortal man desire? 

Tonight I’d like to talk to you for a few 
moments on good citizenship. 

Citizenship is the state of being a citi- 
ae have certain rights as citizens—but 
there is no right without a parallel respon- 

bility. 
: We ie protection from our Govern- 
ment, but we also owe allegiance to our 
Government for that protection. 

When we kneel beside our little children 
at night and say our prayers with them, we 
automatically consider they will be there 
the next morning and not kidnapped by 
some desperate criminal. 

This feeling of safety comes from our 
knowledge that a great American in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the name of J. Edgar 
Hoover, heads an organization of 14,000 em- 
ployees whose duty it is to protect the citi- 
gens of our great country from kidnappers 
and other desperate criminals. In turn, we, 
as citizens must support the FBI and pay 
our income tax to insure the continuance 
of this mighty protective force. 

As the father of seven children I can say 
to you good people, it’s a wonderful feeling 
to know I have the FBI to help me protect 
my children. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
this to say on the subject of citizenship: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof,. are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside” 
(amendment 14). 

In most States Americans cannot vote 
until they are 21 years of age, but they are 
citizens from birth until death if they were 
born here, unless they forfeit their citi- 
zenship. 

American citizenship in 1955 means more 
than it has ever meant before. It means 
freedom from the Communist yoke that has 
enslaved 800 million people in recent years. 

There is no greater compliment you and 
Ican pay ourselves today than to say, “I 
am an American.” There are millions of 
unfortunate people scattered throughout 
our contemporary world who would give 
everything short of their very lives to be 
able to say what you and I say almost cas- 
ually, “Iam an American.” 

The privilege of being citizens of the 
world's greatest country should not be car- 
ned lightly. Naturalized citizens many times 
seem to appreciate the advantages America 
offers more than those of us who are citizens 
by birth, as we seem to take for granted these 
great advantages. 

One night last year a friend of mine was 
ne to a group of DeMolay boys in Ar- 
oe Va. There was great excitement in 
ae that night, as the boys were to 
os e aa choice of the ideal American citi- 
7 — member had voted in secret bal- 
a ties one of the great men of our day 
ag no to be chosen. It could have been 

. oan of any one of the boys present. 
Reed have been President Eisenhower, 
ar MacArthur, J. Edgar Hoover, or any 
cur contemporary American heroes. 


It was sty 


‘rictly the individual expression of 
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each boy. The great moment came, a young- 
ster arose from his seat and made a short 
speech. The presentation was near at hand. 
The parents present and the boys of DeMolay 
were all sitting on the edge of their respec- 
tive chairs waiting for the announcement. 
-Suddenly the name of the man chosen was 
announced in this fashion: “We have select- 
ed man who, in our opinion, is the ideal 
American citizen. It is Mike Polychrome, 
better known to all of us as Pop.” There was 
wild applause. 

The speaker was amazed to say the least. 
He had never heard of a national figure 
named Mike Polychrome. He did not have 
long to wonder, for as soon as the announce- 
ment was made, two youngsters dashed to 
the kitchen, reappearing a moment later with 
a rather portly looking man about 45 or 50 
who wore a long apron and was drying his 
hands. He had been washing the boys’ 
banquet dishes at the DeMolay Hall that 
night. He was completely surprised. He had 
one of the kindest faces the speaker had ever 
seen. His whole face lighted up with joy and 
his eyes filled with tears when the youngster 
selected to make the award speech presented 
Mike with a beautiful fountain pen and pen- 
cil set. He said, “Thank you so much,” 
sniffied again and returned to the kitchen. 

Some of you might me wondering at the 
moment, “Who is Mike Polychrome?’”’ At one 
time he owned a restaurant in Arlington 
which served as a meeting place for the boys. 
He helped them arrange their banquets, got 
food for them wholesale and fed them free 
many times. * * * That probably helped. 
I heard a boy described once as “a piece of 
skin stretched over an appetite.” 

These boys had not taken the opinions of 
their fathers and mothers, nor the opinions 
of the newspapers and periodicals of our 
time, as to the ideal American citizen. They 
had selected someone they personally knew 
was a great American. Someone who had 
worked with them; someone who had helped 
them solve their problems. They had se- 
lected a man born in Greece, a naturalized 
American citizen, who appreciated his citi- 
zenship so much, that he tried to be not only 
a good father to his own boy, but also to 
make up for the shortcomings of other 
fathers who were too busy with their per- 
sonal affairs to spend enough time with their 
own boys. He had taken his citizenship so 
sincerely that these typical American boys 
had selected him above all others as their 
ideal American citizen. 

Each year in the United States some 2 
million young men and women reach the 
age of 21. Each year 2 million more po- 
tential voters are added to the American 
rolls. Now what are we doing to teach those 
boys and girls the value of good citizenship? 
Here is one thing we are doing. May 15, 
1955, is their day. It is I Am an American 
Day. It is the day when adult American 
citizens will take it upon themselves to teach 
the young men and women of America that 
the privileges of our democracy are balanced 
only by a like share of responsibilities; it 
will be a day when adults will impress our 
youths with the significance of their status 
in our self-governing Republic. 

It will be a day when newly naturalized 
American citizens will be given community 
recognition. 

Official recognition of this day was made 
by Presidential proclamation on May 3, 1940, 
when the late President Franklin Roosevelt 
approved a joint resolution of Congress and 
affixed his signature to the proclamation set- 
ting aside the third Sunday in May as a 
public occasion for the recognition of all 
who, by coming of age or naturalization, have 
attained the status of citizenship. 

There had been many previous efforts in 
various parts of the country to recognize 
new citizens each year. As early as 1915 
public receptions were held for this pur- 
pose. In 1937 the San Diego chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
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adopted a proposal for annual recognition 
of new voters. But one event which took 
Place at Manitowoc, Wis., in 1939 proved to 
be of tremendous significance. It was called 
the Manitowoc plan, whereby all the young 
men and women of the county who had 
reached the age of 21 during the preceding 
year were honored guests at a public cele- 
bration where each awoved his allegiance 
to this country, the flag, and the Constitu- 
tion in a formal, impressive and inspirational 
ceremony. 

For months prior to the ceremony, the 
young people studied our political machin- 
ery, a8 well as National, State, and local prob- 
lems. They studied the underlying prin- 
ciples of the American form of government. 

A great throng assembled to welcome these 
young people into the full responsibilities 
of citizenship. Each young citizen was given 
a beautiful certificate attesting his citizen- 
ship. A fine memento of this great occa- 
sion. What a great thrill it must be for a 
youngster to be recognized by all his friends 
as a full-grown man or woman. 

The Manitowoc plan spread like wildfire. 
In September 1939 the American Legion rec- 
ommended an Annual Citizenship Day each 
year. The next year it was in the lap of 
Congress and it was passed as a joint reso- 
lution. 

In this war-torn world in which we live 
we must never lose sight of the fact that 
this great heritage which is ours to enjoy 
was handed down to us by noble men and 
women at great sacrifice. Men like young 
Nathan Hale during the Revolution, whose 
last words were: “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country.” Men 
like John Paul Jones who said, “I have not 
yet begun to fight.” 

These are typical of the traditions we want 
to pass on to our children. Many in our 
generation are just as willing to sacrifice 
their lives for freedom as the heroes of the 
Revolution. Remember the answer General 
McAuliffe gave to the Germans’ demand that 
he surrender at the Battle of the Bulge— 
“Nuts,” he said. Then he and his men licked 
the Germans. Then there was the rather 
ciosemouthed Navy fighter pilot who radioed, 
“Sighted sub—sank same.” Yes, we too have 
our heroes. But we can’t all be heroes in the 
armed services, fighting on foreign soil. We 
have work to do here. We have civic, reli- 
gious, and community duties to perform if 
we are to maintain America as a nation of 
people living together in harmony, decency, 
honor, and mutual respect. 

Since October 28, 1886, the date of its dedi- 
cation, millions of aliens from the four 
corners of the world, seeking the American 
haven of freedom and opportunity, have 
stood on the decks of ships passing the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, and 
with trembling lips, palpitating hearts, and 
tearful eyes, read those immortal words of 
Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to be free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Ah, yes, we live in the greatest country on 
earth, a country that is more prosperous to- 
day than any other country in the world, a 
country that can boast of 50 million savings 
accounts, and 200 million life insurance poli- 
cies—a country that can hold up its head 
and state it has over 231,400 places of wor- 
ship, and owns 72 percent of all the world’s 
motor vehicles. 

But you and I must fight to keep our 
country free. 

Let’s take stock of ourselves and see if we 
measure up for good citizenship. 

Do we uphold the majesty of our laws? 

Do we teach our children to tell the truth, 
to practice honesty, and to play fair? 

Do we set good examples for our children? 
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Can we go down the street with our head 
erect, knowing we deserve all men’s respect? 

Do we support our law-enforcement agen- 
cies wholeheartedly? 

Wo we cherish our freedom by voting reg- 
ularly for men of integrity in public office? 

Do we cooperate with the school authori- 
ties and the teachers? Do we know the 
names of our children’s teachers? Do we 
make an effort to invite them to our homes 
in order to discuss mutual problems on an 
informal basis? 

Do we pay taxes cheerfully, if not, wil- 
lingly? 

Do we attend church in order to inspire 
our youngsters to do the same? 

Are we willing to take the time to serve on 
a jury? 

Do we try to be a good and helpful neigh- 
bor when occasion demands? 

Do we support our community chest? 
Community playgrounds? Boys’ clubs? 
Girls’ clubs? Civic groups? 

Do we inculcate into our children or into 
our neighbors’ children things that build 
character? Not with mere words but with 
examples and action. It was the great Amer- 
ican preacher and author, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson who said, “Your actions speak so loudly 
I cannot hear your words.” 

Do we give our children love, sound advice, 
and opportunity? Or do we dole out cash to 
them to leave us alone? Are we giving them 
half a chance or full opportunity? 

We hear much today about juvenile crimi- 
nals, but very little about patriotic young- 
sters of good morals, intellect, and good char- 
acter, upon whom we, as adults, must pin 
our hopes for a free America tomorrow. 
There are plenty of bad ones I admit, but 
there are millions of good ones also. Last 
March I heard a little 16-year-old girl express 
her love for America in an oratorical contest 
sponsored by Firestone. It was wonderful. 

Thank you so much for your kindness in 
inviting me to this great occasion. Your 
sagacity in selecting Jack Oppy for this testi- 
monial is to be commended and I offer him 
my congratulations. 

Remember the words of Albert Pike, the 
founder of Scottish Rite Masonry: 

“What a man does for himself dies with 

him, . 
But what he does for his community lives 
forever.” 


The House That Jack Built 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, not because 
it is about John H. Weed personally, but 


because his life’s work has virtually 
paralleled the enormous growth of the 
egg industry in southern New Jersey, I 
am taking the liberty of including in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the recent com- 
ment of Ben Leuchter in the Vineland, 
N. J., Times-Journal, entitled ‘The 
House That Jack Built’: 
THE House THAT JACK BUILT 

Perhaps the most startling news in to- 
day’s issue isn’t to be found on page 1. 
Because of its primary interest to poultry- 
men, the announcement by the nominating 
committee of the Vineland egg auction is 
on the first page of the second section. 

But because the handiwork of John H. 
Weed—the auction itself—has had such a 
great and good effect on thousands of busi- 
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nessmen in Vineland who are not members 
of the poultry industry, the news that Jack 
Weed will not be a candidate for reelection 
to the board of directors of the egg auction 
is important to the entire community. 

Not too many people in Vineland remem- 
ber the chaos in the poultry industry in this 
area 25 years ago. It wasn’t just a question 
of egg prices versus feed costs, for the egg- 
feed ratio probably was never any more un- 
favorable than in the last 2 years. The chaos, 
rather, was caused by lack of organization, 
with the majority of poultrymen operating 
as individual sellers at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous buyers from the big cities. 

Foremost in the ranks of those who sought 
to start an egg-selling cooperative on the 
theory that in unity there is strength was 
Jack Weed, and for 22 of the 24 years sir ‘e 
the Vineland and South Jersey Egg Auction 
& Poultry Association was incorporated Jack 
Weed has served as president. 

Now Jack has decided to call it quits; the 
management of the auction is in capable 
hands and its financial condition is good. 
Despite the economic hardships suffered by 
poultrymen in the last several years, the 
auction bids fair to increase in size and 
prestige in the future, and its leadership is 
taking steps in that direction, as evidenced 
by the decision to start a candling and pack- 
aging operation. 

There is no limit to the auction’s size, 
but no matter what its future growth it 
will always stand as a monument to Jack 
Weed. 


Dear Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, 6 months 
ago the magazine The Sign, published by 
the Passionist Fathers, presented a let- 
ter to Secretary of State Dulles from 
Father Ralph Gorman, C. P., editor of 
that publication. 

The editorial letter from Father Gor- 
man points out that the Russians “have 
almost taken over” the United Nations 
as a propaganda medium. The letter 
also urges that the United States offer 
to discuss the fate of the three Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
among other questions. 

“We'd be stealing their—the Red’s— 
propaganda fire away from them,” Fa- 
ther Gorman maintains. 

We should not be afraid to speak out, 
to put the Reds on the defensive for they 
are the ones who have created the ten- 
sion, who have committed the offenses 
and who should be made to answer for 
their crimes against humanity and inter- 
national justice. 

I include the editorial from The Sign 
of January 1955 entitled “Dear Mr. 
Dulles”: 

Dear Mr. DULLES 

No doubt you could call this an open let- 
ter, but I’d rather not, as I don’t like the 
term. Usually an open letter is written by 
someone who has a grouch on about some- 
one or something and puts it in the papers 
for everybody to read. I don’t agree with 
everything you’ve done as Secretary of State, 
but in general I think you’ve done a very 
good job in very difficult circumstances. 
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I don’t know how you feel about it, py, 
you must be awfully tired of getting invit, 
tions from the Russians to have a conference 
You know they're not sincere. You knoy 
they don’t want to settle anything. They're 
just playing to the galleries. They're cover 
ing up their evil tracks. They want to sound 
off about how they're a great, peace-loyiy 
people, always willing to sit down at a a 
ference table to settle all difficulties, and 
we're a bunch of warmongers bent on start. 
ing world war III. 

You know even better than I do that 
while Americans laugh off this propaganda, 
there are a lot of people who listen to it ang 
believe it. Just as a few samples, there are 
the Bevanites in England, the neutralists 
in France, the left-wing Socialists in Italy 
the followers of Nehru in India, some of the 
Social Democrats in Western Germany, and 
@ lot of ordinary people everywhere. They 
swallow it crude, just as the Reds spoon it 
into them. 

Now, I hope you won't think I’m beings 
funny when I say you ought to go in for 
this conference business and in a big way, 
I think you ought to come out for bigger 
and better conferences. Instead of sitting 
down there in Washington waiting for an 
invitation from the Reds, why not send 
them one? In fact, why not send them one 
every month or so? And when you send 
them the invitation, send one to all other 
nations so they'll all know how conference. 
minded you are. And release it to all the 
papers and news agencies so all the world 
will know how willing you are to sit down 
and talk to the Reds. 

Of course, you'll have to suggest something 
to talk about. Well, I can offer a lot of 
topics, and you can think up a great many 
more. 

As a starter, why not offer to discuss what's 
happened to the three Baltic States—Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania? We still recognize 
them as independent democratic republics, 
but we haven’t heard anything about them 
lately. 

And here are a few questions that ought 
to be raised. Are the satellite States really 
independent? Why do the Reds talk peace 
and then go out and shoot down our planes 
without warning and without provocation’ 
What about the Siberian slave-labor camps 
where upward of 10 to 15 million prisoners 
are worked and frozen to death? We might 
even ask whether the people of Russia want 
their present rulers—or are they all enslaved? 
If they want peace, why do the Russians 
build up such a terriffic military establish- 
ment—in aggressive weapons—that the rest 
of the world has to leave peaceful pursuits 
and arm itself in self-defense? 

I could go on and on, but why bother? 
You know the list of possible subjects betier 
than I do. 

I know the Russians won’t accept your 
invitations. But that isn’t the point. It 
really doesn’t matter if they don’t. We'll be 
stealing their propaganda fire away from 
them. We’ll be putting them on the defense. 
We'll be showing them up before the rest of 
the world. We'll be getting some good out 
of the U. N., which the Reds have almost 
taken over as a propaganda medium. 

And think of all the fun we'd have into 
the bargain. I’d just love to hear the 4n- 
swers they’d give to such invitations. Maybe 
they wouldn't even answer, but I'd get 4 
chuckle anyway thinking of the squirming 
they’d do. 

So I conclude, Mr. Dulles, with the sug- 
gestion that you get right to work sending 
out the invitations. I think it might even 
be well to begin by announcing your com 
plete conversion to the Red idea of bigger 
and better conferences. In fact, you might 
even declare that the new slogan for the 
State Department under your administration 
will be “Let’s Have a Conference.” 

Sincerely yours, 
FATHER RALPH GorMav, ©. P. 
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1955 
Dry Cleaners and American Legion Co- 
operate on Flag Day, June 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I wish to present what 
appears to me as @ most interesting and 
significant fact in connection with the 
recent observation of Flag Day on June 


, 1955. 
os Speaker, it happened this way. 
As I delivered a couple of my suits of 
clothing to the Progressive Dry Cleaners 
at Cherrydale, Va., close to our nice little 
home at Arlington, Va., I noted a beau- 
tiful flag of the United States on a staff 
out in front thereof. As I entered the 
attractive front entrance of this par- 
ticular establishment I noticed in the 
window a large sign, approximately 18 
by 24 inches on which there was neatly 
and attractively printed the following: 
In COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

AMERICAN FLAGS CLEANED WITHOUT CHARGE, 

June 1-12, ror FuaG Day, JUNE 14 


SPEAK UP FOR AMERICA—INSURE NEW GLORY 
FOR OLD GLORY 


“So proudly stand you straighter 
Lift eyes and spirits high; 
See the emblem of your Freedom 
See Old Glory passing by.” 
—Ernest Todd. 

Flag Day, June 14, is the day set aside each 
year for Americans to honor their flag. At 
home, at sea, in far corners of the world, 
civilians and members of our Armed Forces 
will play their respects to Old Glory. 

This year, it is more fitting than ever that 
we do so. In many parts of the world free- 
dom today, is but a catchword, an ideal 
trampled under the heels of men who hate 
its very meaning. 

But in these United States, and in those 
parts of the world where it flies, the Stars 
and Stripes still tells its own story to all men 
who would walk upright—in freedom. 

Here, it proudly proclaims, is the symbo! 
of a glorious ideal that founded a new Na- 
tion. It flies because oppressed men sought 
freedom—in the right to speak boldly with- 
out fear—to vote at the dictates of their 
minds—to worship in the manner of their 
silage were willing to die for their 

eliefs, 

At Valley Forge, at Chateau-Thierry and 
at Iwo Jima—wherever down through the 
years the need has arisen—Americans have 
said “I die but It lives.” 

Small wonder, then, that we as Americans, 
fet one day aside as Flag Day. But in the 
expression of our respect let us fly worthy 
of the ideals for which Old Glory stands. 

Flag etiquette, the rules which have been 
formulated over the years for proper dis- 
Play of the flag, forbids the flying of a flag 
that is tattered or torn. Flags that have 
achieved this condition should be destroyed 
by burning. 

Tradition also says that it 1s improper 
‘o fly a soiled flag—it should be restored, 
Preferably by dry cleaning. 

. It is for this reason that the dry cleaners 

‘sted below have offered their services to 

their fellow citizens. 

— to insure new glory for Old Glory. 
1g in your flag today. Speak up for 


nuetica with the Stars and Stripes on Flag 
ay, June 14, 
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So, I naturally asked to see the man- 
ager and complimented him and his staff 
upon what I had seen and read in their 
shop windows. I learned he was a dis- 
tinguished member of the American 
Legion and he cordially delivered to me 
for my inspection a copy of the follow- 
ing communication which he had re- 
ceived from the drycleaners of America. 

IMPORTANT 
(Please give to your local paper for release 
on or after June 1, 1955) 

Drycleaners of America were asked today 
to join in a nationwide drive in which all 
American flags would be cleaned without 
charge in return for the owners’ promise to 
display the colors on Flag Day, June 14. 

The appeal was made jointly by Com- 
mander Seaborn Collins, of the American 
Legion, and the National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning. 

Window posters identifying drycleaning 
stores as participating in the program have 
been provided to all such establishments by 
the Detrex Corporation of Detroit, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of drycleaning equipment. 

Post Comander --..----_- urges everyone 
a (name of town) to make sure 
they “show their true colors—a bright and 
sparkling red, white, and blue.” 


I am sure, Mr. Speaker, and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, one and all of us 
desire to compliment the American 
Legion on this forthright and positively 
constructive and patriotic endeavor, and 
in like manner compliment the dry- 
cleaners of America who cooperated with 
the American Legion in this patriotic 
endeavor and action. 

This endeavor, Mr. Speaker, is worthy 
of consideration by all American mer- 
chants in the forthcoming observation 
of Flag Day on June 14, 1956. 





Resolution on Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOU 3E OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the REc- 
oRD a joint resolution adopted by the 
Wisconsin State Legislature relative to 
protection of consumers on natural gas 
prices. As the resolution points out, 95 
percent of the natural gas supplied to 
Wisconsin consumers comes from one 
producer. ‘Thus, the consumers of Wis- 
consin are vitally interested in some pro- 
tection against monopoly practices. 
The resolution follows: 

Joint Resolution 44, A 
Joint resolution relating to the interest of 
the State of Wisconsin in regulation of 
prices of natural gas; and memorializing 

Congress 

Whereas certain bills are now pending in 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the Natural Gas Act to exempt sales of natu- 
ral gas by the producers and suppliers there- 
of to pipeline companies for resale in inter- 
state commerce; and 

Whereas the great percentage of natural 
gas sold in interstate commerce for trans- 
portation and resale by pipeline companies 
is by a relatively few major companies; and 
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Whereas 95 percent of the natural-gas 
supply of the State of Wisconsin is monopo- 
lized by 1 producer; and 

Whereas an adequate supply of natural gas 
reasonably priced to the consumer is essen- 
tial to the economic stability of the citizens 
and industries of Wisconsin and many other 
States and can only be guaranteed by rea- 
sonable regulation of sales by producers and 
suppliers; and 

Whereas producers and suppliers of natu- 
ral gas have discriminated against the con- 
sumer by including in their contracts esca- 
lation and other clauses which require rate 
increases based on considerations other than 
a@ just and reasonable rate; and 

Whereas consumers dependent upon natu- 
ral gas will be left at the mercy of an un- 
regulated monopoly if there is no Federal 
control over the price of natural gas as sold 
by the producer and supplier: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin memorialize the Congress and 
President of the United States to reject any 
proposed amendment to the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 which will create a gap in the price 
regulatory chain, or otherwise weaken the 
the protection accorded consumers under the 
present act; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to each House of Con- 
gress, to each Wisconsin Member thereof, and 
to the President of the United States. 

W. S. KNowLeERr, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
MarK CATHIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ArTHuR L. May, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 





Mining Soil, Patience, Taxpayers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial from the Utica, N. Y., 
Observer-Dispatch urging defeat for the 
move to restore a rigid price-support for- 
mula, which has brought so much woe to 
the taxpayers, consumers, and the farm- 
ers themselves. 

The editorial follows: 

MINING SOIL, PATIENCE, TAXPAYERS 


Give Congressman WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 
a hand for voting for economic literacy and 
against a political shell game when he op- 
posed the House action to lift farm price 
supports. 

The area Representative lost out in the 
narrow 206-201 count to restore the 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports. However, it is 
forecast the Senate will defeat this mis- 
guided bill and save the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress from inflicting economic 
hardship on the country, as the upper House 
did in puncturing that $20 tax give-away 
doodle. 

In both cases, the tax return and the high- 
er form price supports for a few favored 
western and southern crops, including pea- 
nuts and tobacco, the Democratic House was 
voting to spend money it hasn’t got and 
which would require higher taxes in the fu- 
ture, plus interest on present borrowing. 

The pitch seems to be that if Harry Tru- 
man won an election by asking Mid-West- 
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ern farmers who made them “prosperous” 
the party can work the gag again. We hope 
the farmers won't swallow that tricky bait, 
after recent experiences. 

President Eisenhower in his agricultural 
message to Congress in January last said: 

“The chief beneficiaries of our price sup- 
port policies have been the two million larg- 
er, highly mechanized farming units which 
produce about 85 percent of our agricultural 
output. The individual production of the 
remaining farms, numbering about 3.5 mil- 
lion is so small that the farmer derives little 
benefit from price supports.” 

The charge, of course, is that farm income 
has gone down. Sure it has. And it has 
done so under just the 90 percent of parity 
law the Democratic House wants to Keep 
alive. The Republican flexible-support plan, 
intended to move farm goods to real markets 
and benefit consumers at the same time, was 
passed to relieve the present situation and 
would take effect only with this year’s har- 
vest. 

It’s possible to wax warm over this eco- 
nomic monstrosity of high price supports, 
paid twice by the people, in taxes and over 
the counter. But let us use only a couple of 
quotations from the House debate. 

Representative KEATING, western New York 
Republican, noting that the farm-price de- 
cline had taken place under the high-support 
program the House bill would continue, de- 
clared: “It’s like saying the best way to get 
over a drunk is to imbibe more of the same.” 

Connecticut’s Representative CRETELLA, 
also a Republican, charged that in the farm 
debate the interests of 142 million nonfarm- 
ers were consistently overlooked. He said 
city and town consumers can’t be expected 
to remain silent when they see Uncle Sam 
pouring billions into a few commodities 
which have been selected for price support 
at 90 percent of parity. 

And this makes one wonder why so many 
city Democratic Congressmen voted for this 
bill to raise food prices to their constituents, 
Surely they know some $8 billion in taxes 
are tied up in stored foods, that it costs a 
million dollars a day just for storage of foods 
held to make them cost the public more. 

The high support scheme mines the Na- 
tion’s soil by forcing big, unneeded crops. 
It mines the patience of those who see the 
political trick involved. It mines the tax- 
payers for billions, in tax returns and over 
the Nation’s counters. The Senate surely 
must block this mistaken House action. 





Los Angeles County 1953 Agriculture Pro- 
duction Exceeds Any State in the 
Union—Valued at More Than $1,- 
400,000,000 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
southern California has become one of 
the most important agricultural centers 
in the United States, according to the 
latest figures released by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and is in the 
unique position of shipping, as a section 
of a State, more produce during the year 
1953, than any other entire State in the 
United States with the exception of the 
whole State of California. 
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Los Angeles County alone, according 
to Mr. F. R. Wilcox, chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, reached a total 
value for agricultural production for 
1954 of $1,427,000,000, an amount almost 
$2 million greater than 1953. 

The phenomenal growth of popula- 
tion, business, and industry in Los An- 
geles County and in all of southern Cali- 
fornia is well known, but to most peo- 
ple, it is not regarded as an agricultural 
area. Yet it has now become one of the 
leading agricultural communities in the 
whole world, and its tremendous produce 
added to that of the rest of the State has 
brought a record of 1 carlot of fresh 
fruits or vegetables rolling from the 58 
counties of the State every 142 minutes 
during 1953, the last year for which these 
figures were available. 

The following is the press report on the 
agricultural record of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty and southern California: 

CoUNTY’s FARM PRODUCTION IN 1954 NEAR 

RECORD 

Agricultural production in Los Angeles 
County in 1954 reached the second highest 
peak in history, exceeded only by the record 
year of 1952. 

F. R. Wilcox, chairman of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce Agricultural Com- 
mittee, said yesterday the total value for 
1954 was $1,427,000,000, or almost $2 million 
greater than 1953. 

“The county, in addition to its great busi- 
ness, industrial, and population growth, thus 
continues to be one of the leading agricul- 
tural communities in the world,” Wilcox said. 

He said latest available figures, those of 
1953, show that southern California shipped 
more produce that year than any State ex- 
cept California itself. One carlot of fresh 
fruits or vegetables rolled from the 58 coun- 
ties of the State every 1'2 minutes during 
1953. 





H. R. 6040 and H. R. 6041—Customs 
Simplification Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nation-Wide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture, and La- 
bor on Import-Export Policy, before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
registering opposition to section 2 of 
H. R. 6040 and H. R. 6041, offered as 
customs simplification measures. 

Mr. Strackbein’s statement follows: 

The purpose of this presentation is to 
register our opposition to section 2 of H. R. 
6040 and H. R. 6041. These identical bills 
are offered as customs simplification meas- 
ures and owe their support to this avowed 
objective. 

Our objection is twofold: (1) Simplifica- 
tion of customs procedures would not result 
from enactment of this bill (H. R. 6040), un- 
less it is contemplated that the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 and the countervailing duty sec- 
tion of the Tariff Act of 1930 are to be 
neglected or set aside. (2) Both the anti- 
dumping and countervailing duty statutes 
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would be put in legal jeopardy if not co 
pletely nullified by this bilL oes 

We have a third objection which Will be 
mentioned later. It is a fundamenta! o} 
jection to section 2 of the bill as represent. 
ing bad legislation, a characterization that 
could not be made from a reading of th 
bill itself without consideration of its Boog 
text. 

Returning now to our first objection to 
the bill, namely, that it would not simplify 
customs procedures unless it involved set. 
ting made of antidumping and counteryaj). 
ing duty provisions of existing law, we come 
to the proposal to substitute “export yalye" 
for the present “foreign value” as a basis of 
assessing ad valorem rates of duty. 

The export value proposed is itself nar. 
rowed down in the bill to the price on goods 
“for exportation to the United States.” 

Not only is this an open invitation to dis. 
criminating practices in international trade 
a practice that we have officially condemned 
so profusely in a succession of world trade 
conferences; it is an invitation to use the 
United States as the dumping ground of the 
world. It is virtually an engraved invita. 
tion to cartels and to countries that engage 
in State trading to enter our domestic mar. 
ket with rigged prices, tailored to meet the 
domestic competitive conditions. 

Cartels could readily adopt prices for “ex. 
portation to the United States.” These prices 
might be lower than those offered to other 
countries but designed specifically for pene- 
tration of our market or even for driving 
domestic producers out of business, looking 
toward higher prices thereafter. Countries 
that engage in State trading could do the 
same thing. 


Such lowered prices could be out of rela- 
tion to the prices charged on exports to other 
countries. They could be lower than the 
prices charged for the same product at home. 
All this could be made possible either by 
selling at cost or below cost and then cover- 
ing the deficiency by some form of bounty, 
grant, or subsidy. 

Beyond the question of a doubt our ac- 
ceptance of export value based on exporta- 
tion to the United States would great re- 
duced the paper work incident to the pres- 
ent system under which both export value 
and foreign value must be ascertained so 
that whichever of the two is higher may be 
used for duty assessment. 


However, unless our antidumping and 
countervailing duty laws are to be nullified 
it would still be necessary to ascertain for- 
eign value. Otherwise there would be no way 
of knowing whether dumping or actionable 
subsidization was taking place. 

It has been said that our adoption of ex- 
port value as defined in the bill would not 
prevent action against dumping and sub- 
sidization. If, however, effective surveil 
lance of import prices is to be maintained as 
a means of detecting dumping and action- 
able subsidization, there could be no saving 
in man-hours of work. Any possible sim- 
plification must come from simplifying 
methods of obtaining the necessary price in- 
formation. That could be done as readily 
under the present foreign value system 4s 
under the substitute proposal, if it were 4 
all possible. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
substitution of export value, as defined i0 
H. R. 6040 and H. R. 6041 for foreign value 
and export value as now used, would not 
result in simplification of customs proce: 
dures unless the gathering of information 
that now makes possible dumping and sub- 
sidy detection were dropped. 

It is not to be assumed that the latter 's 
the intent. After all, the Treasury Depa't- 
ment is under direction to carry out the 
Antidumping Act. The law is not merely 
permissive. 
were repealed or superseded it is the 


It is mandatory; and — . 
obliga: 
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tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to en- 


rce it. 
ae prings us to our second objection to 


sotion 2 of the two bills. 
This is that passage of this legislation 
Ww uld in fact make a dead letter of both the 
Antidumping Act and section 303 of the Tar- 
i¢ Act of 1930 (countervailing duty provi- 
vp), Perhaps that is the intent of the 
Shen ury Department, or, rather, of the State 
tment, since it is the latter that has 
way into control of our foreign- 
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rade policy. 
a eats dificult to understand how, if 
n exporter to this country complied with 
or Jaw on customs valuation, as he would 
d ‘if he gave the price of his goods “for ex- 
. the United States,” he could be 


yortation to 
tion of another of our laws on the 


in viola 
same subject. s 

rs In effect we would say toa foreign exporter, 
py passing this bill, if you set forth the price, 
ie, the export price as defined in section 2 
vf this statute, you will be in compliance with 
our lecal requirements with respect to valu- 
ation for duty assessment. 

If such an exporter did then comply fully 
with our law, how could we then say to him 
“it just so happens that we have another 
law. In complying with our law on valua- 
tion you have fallen afoul of another law. 
You are guilty of dumping” (or “You are 
a countervailing duty”). 





subject to 








ce the present legislation would be 
subsequent to the laws already in effect, it 
would no doubt take precedence under such 
a conflict of laws. 
We come now to our third objection. 
Some of the complaints of other countries 


nst our custom laws is that a consider- 
» element of uncertainty surrounds ques- 
of valuation, classification, etc.; and 
this uncertainty is a drag on trade. 
We, i. e., the executive, in proposing sec- 
tion 2 of the present bill, would add to un- 
nty of this kind. We would be setting 
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a trap, so to speak, for the unwarry foreign 
exporters to this country and, for that mat- 
ter, for foreign exporters who might, in all 
good faith, try to comply with our valuation 
requirements, 

Let us suppose that such a shipper were 
charged with dumping in our market. He 
could immediately reply that the price of his 
wares were the true export price for ship- 
ment to the United States as defined in our 
law; and this, let us say, were entirely true. 
If we then moved against him under the 
Anti-Dumping Act or under section 303 of 
the Tariff Act of 1940, he would be outraged. 

It would be only a matter of time before 
we would need another customs simplifica- 
tion bill to take the snare out of our cus- 
toms law. We would be accused of having 
& diversity of laws covering the same sub- 
ject. Such protests would be well founded. 
It would be bad legislation to lead us into 
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) ituation. 

We cannot properly have section 2 of the 
Present bill on the statute books alone with 
the antidumping act, and section 308 of the 
se Act of 1930 (the countervailing duty 
| We turn now to section 3 of H. R. 6040. 
This has to do with foreign currency con- 


_ ve have no objection to this section un- 
ae A were interpreted to permit the estab- 
“iment of multiple rates for the same for- 
‘len currency at the same time, i. e., more 


rate. 







, = “anguage of the section does not seem 
ms hap for multiple rates. However, it 
gt be read in the light of present practice 
oe procedures that might be fol- 
= = in keeping with the decision of the 
jer in the case of John Barr v. 
cd States (C.D. 801), dated July 30, 1943. 
be A Representative Kran, of New 
“Sd, Introduced a bill (H. R. 3810) that 
© provided for the ascertainment 
“ion of a single rate of conversion 


Would hay 


and pn 
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where dual or multiple rates were used by 
a foreign country. The objectives of that 
bill should be assured before section 3 of the 
present bill is approved. Unless that is done 
we must oppose this section no less than 
section 2. 

The cogency of this opposition to the recog- 
nition of multiple rates, particularly in a 
bill ostensibly designed to simplify customs 
procedures, may be recognized from an ex- 
tract from Report No. 689, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, taken from a letter to the Speaker of 
the House sent by the then Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury: 

“Unless the customs service is to accept 
unquestioningly and without satisfactory 
verification whatever statements the im- 
porters choose to make regarding the rates 
of exchange actually used in their transac- 
tions and more especially regarding the for- 
eign currency laws, regulations, decrees, and 
(perhaps unpublished) individual rulings of 
foreign governments concerned, it becomes 
necessary to make exhaustive inquiries into 
the elaborate and constantly changing cur- 
rency measures of many foreign countries, 
as well as, upon occasion, to investigate the 
details of the currency transactions with 
respect to particular individual importa- 
tions.” 

Obviously unless abuses of undervalua- 
tion, concealment of subsidies or grants, and 
so forth, were to be winked at, the customs 
service, of course, could not “‘accept unques- 
tioningly and without satisfactory verifica- 
tion whatever statements the importers” 
might choose to make. The only alternative 
would be the laborious inquiries outlined in 
the letter. This would not add up to cus- 
toms simplification. 

Multiple rates should therefore not be 
recognized and this bill should make it clear 
that such a practice would not be coun- 
tenanced under it. If that were done, we 
could and would support section 3. 


CUSTOMS BILL—-AMENDMENT ADOPTED DOES NOT 
MEET OBJECTION 


The amendment adopted by the Ways and 
Means Committee saying that “nothing in 
this act shall be considered to repeal, modify, 
or supersede, directly or indirectly, any pro- 
vision of the Antidumping Act of 1921, as 
amended” does not overcome the awkward- 
ness of having two conflicting laws on the 
same subject. This is one of the objections 
raised in the attached brief. 

Also the amendment says nothing about 
the countervailing duty section of our tariff 
act which would be in a similar conflict with 
H. R. 6040 as reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to ap- 
prove the silt-irrigation project in Colo- 
rado. 

The silt project is a part of the pro- 
posed multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the silt project would be $2,600 an acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpay- 
ers and in great surplus. Among these 
are grains, dairy products, and wool. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a weekly 
newsletter entitled “Comments,” pub- 
lished by the chairman of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribal Council, Mr. F. David 
Blackhoop. 

My colleagues in the Senate may be 
aware of the fact that the Standing Rock 
Sioux Reservation lies partly in my State 
of North Dakota and partly within the 
borders of our good neighbor, South Da- 
kota. The problems faced by these 
proud people are appreciated by all my 
colleagues, and especially by those of us 
representing North Dakota and South 
Dakota in the United States Senate. 

The writer of the newsletter, Mr. F. 
David Blackhoop, presents a convincing 
example of the need for good education 
for our Indian people. His native 
shrewdness, coupled with the advantages 
of a good education, make Mr. Blackhoop 
an infiuential and able leader for his 
people. 

In this copy of his newsletter, Mr. 
Blackhhoop reprints an editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald, commenting 
on remarks regarding the role of the 
white man and the Indian, as made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT]. The Sioux 
people of our two sister States have no 
stancher friend than Kart MunoptT. I 
feel sure he has touched on an impor- 
tant point when he states that we need 
to recognize the plight of our American 
Indians as an important and demanding 
problem, and certainly one which is as 
worthy of American dollars and assist- 
ance as are the nations across the seas, 
to which we have been sending aid dur- 
ing these postwar years. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARENTS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THEIR 
WAYWARD CHILDREN 
(By F. David Blackhoop, chairman, Standing 

Rock Sioux Tribal Council, Fort Yates, 

N. Dak.) 

If a poor worm is dropped into the flames 
of a raging fire, the man who is most un- 
merciful and has the hardest heart shudders 
as he sees it writhing and rolling and twist- 
ing in pain. Likewise it curdled the blood 
of the coldest to hear tales of cruelty, mur- 
der, torture, and abduction in these modern 
days. And as we peer out into the world 
today through our teepee porthole we, too, 
shudder at the things that are happening 
around us. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it,” should be our primary interest in bring- 
ing up our children in view of the question- 
able conditions that surround them. All 
young lives are molded by some ideal, some 
philosophy of life, and some standard of 
conduct. So the parents should peer over 
their child’s shoulder, and exert proper con- 
trol over his developing habits. 

Sterling North, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, recently said: “The 
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shame lies largely with the parents who 
don’t know or don’t care what their children 
are reading, and hence fail to furnish them 
as an antidote the fine children’s books to 
be found in every bookstore or library.” 

Unthinking parents never examine the 
contents of the popular comic magazines. 
Child addicts wander in an unreal, hero- 
worshipping land, a land unknown to their 
elders. It is a land of bone-crunching, super- 
man, of crumpled, mangled human bodies, 
of disregard for true affection. 

Can we trace where most of these crimes 
are born? I think we can. We can find 
many beginning in the home, where the 
child is stretched out on the front room 
rug with a comic strip under the eyes of 
unsuspecting parents. In many cases you 
will find the parents themselves indulged 
into these lurid publications. It is a sad 
state. Perhaps we can put it more effectively, 
they constitute a cultural slaughter of the 
innocents. 

George Gallup, child psychologist and 
specialist on juvenile delinquency upon 
thorough investigations on this subject, 
says: “Parents are responsible * * * and 
the major indictment of parents is that they 
are not strict enough with their youngsters.” 
In his survey he offered three major remedies: 
Provide: (a) more home supervision, (b) 
more recreation facilities in the community, 
and (c) lay down stricter rules of discipline 
for youngsters. 

In addition to the above there are five 
major indictments of parents who lived in 
the cities: Parents (a) are not strict enough, 
give youngsters too much freedom, (b) to 
not provide proper home life, training in the 
home, (c) have too many outside interests, 
not enough interest in their youngsters, (d) 
are too indulgent, give youngsters too much 
money, (e) both work, mother needed at 
home. Finally the parents are held respon- 
sible for property damage caused by their 
children. 

May we so guide our children that in the 
day of final judgment we can say: “Behold, 
I and the children who the Lord hath given 
me.” If we don’t, all our churchgoing days 
will be a waste of time, and we will never 
gain entrance to heavenly home. 


THE SENTIMENT OF CONGRESS 


In the editorial column, Omaha World- 
Herald, under date of May 16, 1955, United 
States Senator Kak, E. MuNpDT was quoted as 
saying: 

“Correct its injustices to the American In- 
dian and give the red man a white man’s 
chance in present-day America.” 

The editor continued to say: 

“Nobly said. There is no more sorrowful 
chapter in the history of this country than 
that which tells of the treatment accorded to 
the Indians. Conquered, despoiled of their 
property, held as wards of the Government, 
most of them have been doomed to life in 
the slums which are called reservations, or 
to other slums in industrial cities. 

“The monstrous libel of ‘racial inferiority’ 
need no longer be considered. The relatively 
few Indians who have managed to break 
through the barrier, to take responsible po- 
sitions in American life, have proved that 
they are just as smart, just as ambitious and 
energetic, just as decent, as any white man. 

“But the barrier is a formidable one, and 
it is made up of more things than the mere 
matter of skin pigmentation. 

“Perhaps of chief handicap and affliction 
of the American Indian is that he has lived 
so long under the domination and rule of 
the Great White Father in Washington. This 
rule was intended to be kindly and helpful. 
Its aim was to protect the Indians against the 
rigors of life in a competitive society. In 
other words, the relationship between the 
Indians and the Government became a sort 
of test tube version of the welfare state. 

“With the result which might have been 
anticipated, Government-administered wel- 
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fare led first to chronic submissiveness, and 
then to slums. Only the few most self-re- 
liant Indians were able to survive the plague 
with head held high. 

“Now that the harm has been done, it 
won't easily be undone. The problem of free- 
i the Indians—spiritually as well as le- 
gmly—and integrating them into modern so- 
ciety as equal and self-respecting members, 
will take a good deal of solving. 

“But it won't be solved until we other 
Americans get at it. And unfortunately, up 
to now we have scarcely made a beginning. 

“As Senator MUNpr notes, we have money 
without limit for almost every good cause on 
the face of the earth. The ‘under-privileged’ 
of the Orient appeal mightily to our sym- 
pathies, and we open our purse to them al- 
most without limit. But the Indians, whose 
ancestors we robbed and killed, whom as a 
race we have debased—for them there is no 
point 4. 

“Men and women of good-will will join 
Senator Munpr in hoping that ‘at long last’ 
a properly organized and financed effort will 
be made to correct the injustices to the In- 
dians.” 


OUR DAKOTA PEOPLE NEED TO EXPAND 
ECONOMICALLY 


The Indian is not a vanishing race. Right 
here on the Standing Rock Reservation our 
population is steadily on the increase and 
the present enrollment stands at 5,606 plus, 
while the original ownership of 2 million 
acres decreases to 950,000. With the rising 
birth rate we are faced with the task of sur- 
viving a white man’s arena. We need to 
expand economically and the danger of it is, 
if the rate of land sales is further permit- 
ted to go on in a year or two the Indians 
will lose all individual ownership of lands 
formerly held under trusteeship, and from 
which source we get most of our income. 

Further vista. In order to gain entrance 
to the white man’s arena properly, we must 
be educated from the “buffalo days’ to our 
modern status. And in my opinion, the only 
possible solution of our complex problem is 
education. 

According to the report of the State of 
South Dakota, there are 30,000 Indians in 
that State. And there are over 150,000 in 
the entire country; only 15,000 are integrated 
in the white man’s civilization. The slow 
upgrade of our Indians in general is due to 
our failure to put the same value on time 
and thrift as our Caucasian brothers. Our 
people will never become assimilated in the 
white man’s culture unless they are willing 
to do so and develop a consciousness of time. 


Education and acceptance of the white 
man’s goal in life are the only way we can 
hope to lift ourselves from our poverty and 
mire and to remain on the level. With this 
in view, the Standing Rock Sioux Tribal 
Council featured education in their claim for 
settlement against the United States Govern- 
ment for the taking of our best bottom- 
lands because of the construction of the 
Oahe Reservoir at Pierre, S. Dak. 





Growing Glacier and Yellowstone Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the inadequate facilities in our na- 
tional parks are called upon to care for 
more tourists. It is estimated that this 
year, 19 million Americans will visit their 
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national parks—parks equippeq 
handle less than half that many Visitor 
In a recent article, the magazine y ; 
News & World Report suggests that in, 
solution is either to enlarge the parks ; 
ration the number of visitors. 7 
This article brought editorial comment 
from Editor Ken Byerly of the Lewistow 
(Mont.), Daily News. s 
I agree with Mr. Byerly that nej 
the solutions in the U. S. Sees eine 
Report is the answer. Instead, he Says 
we should increase housing, eating, anj 
other facilities at our parks. 
The editorial follows: 
GROWING GLACIER AND YELLOWSTONE Parks 
Glacier Park is growing fast in Popularity 
In fact, its percentage increase in visitors toe 


the past 15 years is third highe 1 
12 national parks. ne 

This is of particular importance to Lewis- 
town and central Montana, since we are on 
the shortest route between Glacier Park, and 
the Middle West and the East. 

Growing tourist travel through here re 
flects the gaining popularity of Glacier, 

The National Park Service gives 1949 at. 
tendance figures for our 12 national parks, 
and estimated for this year, as follows: 


Seemann a 


Visitors | Expected |bange, 
in 1940 in 1955 | Percent 
Increase 

Great Smoky Moun- | 
eee : --| 861,000 | 2,678, 000 | 1} 
Shenandoah (Virginia)_| 951,000] 1,760,000! 5 
Rocky Mountain______- 628,000 | 1,511, 000 | 140 
Yellowstone__.....-..._- 526,000 | 1, 408, 000 167 
Grand Teton..........- 103, 000 1, 063, 000 | 932 
Yosemite_._............] 507,000] 1,060,000 1% 
Platt (Oklahoma)......| 310,000 876, 000 180 
Grand Canyon-_---....- 372, 000 863, 000 | 132 
RUIN cin suticenaeasiad 177, 000 644,000} 264 
Mount Ranier-_-.......- 457, 000 843, 000 | M4 
NE as a emma aal 92, 000 703, 000 64 
Acadia (Maine)-...-..- 382, 000 587, 000 53 


ee |7, 358, 000 | 19,000, 000| 18 

In commenting on these gains, U. S. News 
said that this summer 19 million Americans 
will visit national parks that are equipped 
to handle only 9 million. 

The solution, the magazine suggests, is: 
“Enlarge the parks or ration the number of 
visitors.” 

We suggest that neither of these is the 
answer. Instead, we should increase the 
housing, eating, and other facilities at our 
parks. This is certainly needed at Yellow- 
stone and Glacier, and can be done without 
much difficulty. And, because of the ever- 
increasing tourist travel, such a program 
will also pay off handsomely. 

Taking another long and careful look at 
the attendance figures above, it seems that 
failure to enlarge such housing and other 
facilities will be inexcusable. 





Echo Park Cannot Be Eliminated From 
Upper Colorado Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
upper Colorado storage project is much 


like an iceberg. A little bit of it shows 
above the surface, but hidden under 
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neath is a far more sizable and danger- 


In case of the upper Colorado, not only 
underneath the surface are billions of 
dollars of hidden subsidies from the Fed- 
eral Treasury and an economic misdirec- 
a whole region of our country, 
ays there is the Echo Park Dam 
and power project which would invade 
Dinosaur National Monument. — : 

Echo Park is vitally necessary if this 
vast fiscal monstrosity is to have any 
chance at all of paying back to the 
Treasury even a small part of the United 
states taxpayers’ funds proposed to be 
cpent on it. This is because its power is 
needed to firm up that produced at Glen 
Canyon so sufficient quantities can be 
marketed to produce the heavy revenues 
needed to start overcoming even interest 
costs on the money borrowed to con- 
struct the project. 

Echo Park was described by former 
Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph 
Tudor as being as necessary to the eco- 
nomics of this project as now planned 
as are the pistons to an engine. 

No one should be misled by the 
strategy of the project’s proponents of 
deleting Echo Park from the bill they 
hope to present to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It would be sure to come 
back later. Deleting Echo Park from the 
pill can no more eliminate it from the 
basic project than could tearing up a 
page from a history book abolish the 
history that was recorded on it. 

The following recent editorial from 
the New York Times is explicit on this 
oint: 

, EcHo ParK DAM Not NEEDED 

The action of a House subcommittee in 
eliminating Echo Park Dam from the Colo- 
rado River storage project does not mean 
that the fight against this proposal has been 
won, Two major pitfalls remain: (1) the 
dam could be restored in conference inas- 
much as the Senate has already approved it; 
and (2) even if it is kept out of current legis- 
lation the interests that would benefit from 
this dam—or think they would—will cer- 
tainly continue to make every effort to secure 
its authorization in future years. 

Echo Park Dam has no business being in 
the pending Colorado River storage project 


tion of 
but alw 


for the simple reason that the values it 
Would destroy are greater, if nrore intangle, 
than the values it would create. It is too 


bad that more Members of Congress have 
hot adequately viewed the magnificent can- 


yons of the Green and Yampa Rivers in Dino- 
aur National Monument. Then they would 
know that this proposal would wreck the 
spectacular beauty of one of America’s most 
awe-inspiring scenic wonders. To the best 
of our knowledge exactly two Members of 


ie present Congress have taken the trouble 
to avel down the river and see this in- 
credible wonderland from the water level. 
, metamorphosis of these rivers into a 
lake, the covering of the cliffs to half their 
abate or more, the dismal scar of inevitable 
“«vdown, would completely change the 
¢ aracter and the quality of the area. 
Ri man sincere advocates of the dam 
: cor that the United States has long- 
Handing moral and legal commitments to 
- People of the upper Colorado Basin to 
— However, that is a debatable point. 
po at the moment going into the mer- 
te f the storage project as a whole it is 
“erally admitted on all sides that so far 





Sons _ eto insure a guaranteed flow to the 
io 2 the lower basin is concerned Echo 
rape am is not needed now, nor will it be 


mar 


ly years, 


Not a single drop of water 
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impounded by Echo Park will be used for 
irrigation purposes in the upper basin for 
years to come. 

The truth of the matter is that Echo Park 
Dam is primarily a power project to help 
provide payment—through anticipated sale 
of Government-owned hydroelectric power 
at a profit—for some of the subsidized irri- 
gation projects planned for the upper Colo- 
rado Basin. The real demand for the dam 
stems from the desire of the people of the 
region for immediate development of this 
power source of revenue, and also from their 
fear that if they don’t do something about 
using Colorado River water now the much 
more fully developed State of California will 
manage to steal it from them. 

These reasons may be perfectly sound to 
Utahans and Coloradans. But there are 
other dam sites, other power sources, other 
means of developing the area, some of which 
are provided for in the House committee bill 
authorizing expenditure of $760 million for 
the storage project without Echo Park. The 
proposal that a special committee of inde- 
pendent engineers be appointed to examine 
the pros and cons of Echo Park is a mere 
passing of the buck. If the canyons of the 
Green and Yampa are destroyed—and con- 
struction of Echo Park Dam would destroy 
them in their present form—the Nation will 
have indeed sold its birthright for a few 
miserable kilowatts. We are deeply sympa- 
thetic to the development of the intermoun- 
tain West, but we do not believe that con- 
struction of Echo Park Dam is necessary for 
that purpose either now or in the foresee- 
able future. 





The Export-Import Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Latin America—Our Best Cus- 
tomer,” delivered before the Indiana 
Manufacturers Association, June 11, 
1955, by Mr. Vance Brand, a director of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LaTIN AMERICA—OvuR BEST CUSTOMER 


(Address by Vance Brand, Director, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, before the 
Indiana Manufacturers Association, Mac- 
kinac Island, Mich., June 11, 1955) 


Being honored three times within a pe- 
riod of 2 weeks by the people in Indiana is 
an outstanding privilege. I was recently the 
recipient of your hospitality as a guest of 
Senator CAPEHART when he brought the Latin 
American Ambassadors to Indiana. Sec- 
ondly, I have been invited to participate in 
this wonderful trip with you and to address 
your convention, and, thirdly, in doing so you 
have asked me to endeavor to fill the shoes 
of your outstanding senior Senator from 
Indiana. This latter assignment I accept 
with humility, knowing full well that I must 
remain in my own shoes because no man 
can fill the shoes of Senator CaPEHART as well 
as he does. 

Let us consider for the moment the stature 
of the man for whom I have the audacity 
to act as proxy. As chairman, and now rank- 
ing member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate, he has respon- 
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sibility over such fundamental facets of our 
economy as the Federal Reserve System, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Defense Pro- 
duction Program, Federal Home Loan Bank, 
Export-Import Bank, International Bank, 
price controls, rent controls, stockpiling, 
and many others. 

Recently, he performed two outstanding 
services which reached into the homes of 
practically every citizen of the United States. 
First, his Federal Housing investigation and, 
secondly, his participation in the stock 
market investigation proved most beneficial 
to our economy. 

As an outstanding member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, he has 
world-wide responsibilities. He was the first 
to announce Japan’s acceptance—through 
Russia—of the American surrender terms. 
He was the author of the substitute for the 
Marshall Plan, to place foreign aid on a 
business basis with American principles. In 
some way he has found time to direct studies 
of shortages of critical materials, to be the 
author of the amendment to kill the Rent 
Control Act, to be an official United States 
observer on the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund, and the author of the 
Eximbank revision and expansion bill. 

Your Senator is a close friend of President 
Eisenhower. The President recognizes that 
the Senator is no rubber stamp and will 
fight for the principles he believes right 
for his people in Indiana, but he respects 
him for his integrity and the manner in 
which he applies the principles he learned 
in his business life to the problems of gov- 
ernment. 

You might say I have some prejudice for 
Senator CaPeHarT. I plead guilty—and am 
happy to say so to the people of his home 
State. I am prejudiced because I have 
found him to be a businessman with an em- 
inently successful career, a statesman of 
proven sagacity, and a politician of known 
ability. Add to these qualities his years of 
experience in the Senate and you have all 
the ingredients of a successful Senator to 
which the great State of Indiana is justly 
entitled. 

Senator Capehart has made many fine 
contributions in the domestic field, but he 
has likewise contributed in a major way in 
the international field. 

He asked me to accompany him on a 
fact-finding mission to Latin America. Dur- 
ing that trip we visited 17 countries, he 
made over a hundred speeches, and attended 
over 300 conferences. These conferences 
were with presidents, ministers, American 
businessmen, and the businessmen of the 
countries we visited. He got the facts, and 
the report he prepared upon his return—of 
over 600 pages—is said to be the most out- 
standing document on Latin America in 
existence. 

It is a fact that most citizens of the 
United States know very little about Latin 
America and generally what they know is 
rather a misconception. It would be highly 
improbable to find in any one of our States 
one in a thousand individuals who is reason- 
ably well informed on Inter-American trade 
or the economics of the other American 
republics. 

Too many Americans still hear that Latin 
America is a land of revolutions, coups d'etat, 
disorder, and instability. 

Few people are aware, on the other hand, 
that at the present time Latin America is 
the United States’ best customer in this 
hemisphere and that American industry and 
agriculture were the recipients of more than 
$3.3 billion of business from Latin America 
in 1954. In fact, business from Western 
Europe exceeded that from Latin America by 
only the narrowest margin in 1954. Latin 
America was first in 1952 and 1953. That 
means that every single person in this room 
did about $20 worth of business with Latin 
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America in the last year, as did every per- 
son you saw yesterday in the buses and on 
the streets of Indianapolis, on the smallest 
byroad to the most remote farm in Indiana, 
in New York, in Los Angeles, and every 
other community in the United States. Nor 
is it generally known here or in Latin Amer- 
ica that Uncle Sam is Latin America’s best 
customer to the extent of 50 percent of our 
total imports. 

If the average income per capita in Latin 
America was the same as in the United 
States, you would have done about $200 a 
person, rather than $20. Already the Latin 
American devotes 10 percent of his income 
to purchasing items made in the United 
States. Unfortunately, at this time Latin 
Americans have only an average earning of 
a little over $200 a year, while we have almost 
$2,000 a year. If the average Latin American 
income could be increased, the benefits to us 
would be obvious. We need no altruistic 
viewpoint—the “good doer’ attitude is not 
the prime mover—we need only to look at 
the problem as sound businessmen in a 
similar manner as we look toward our best 
customer at home. 

This best customer of ours has a total 
area of 24% times the area of the United 
States, with a population of 169 million 
people, as compared with 163 million here 
at home. Latin American population has 
been increasing at the extraordinarily high 
rate of 2% percent. This signifies that in 
the year 1975 the Latin American population 
will be one-third larger than the population 
of the United States and each inhabitant 
of Latin America is a potential customer of 
you people right here in Indiana. 

Then the day came when I realized that 
these Latin Americans are located upon the 
same land as I am. That realization had 
quite an impact. Then I learned that they 
had many things that we must have to keep 
our economy on the track. I found Latin 
America supplies the United States market 
with 100 percent of its quebracho imports, 
98 percent of its quartz and rock crystal, 
75 percent of its bauxite, 62 percent of its 
antimony, 46 percent of its beryl, 43 percent 
of its sisal, 37 percent of its cadmium, 29 
percent of its copper, 23 percent of its man- 
ganese, 20 percent of its vanadium, 18 per- 
cent of its tin, and 17 percent of its tungsten. 

By the same token, Latin America needs 
and must have our products. We have mu- 
tual business interdependence. 

A moment ago I mentioned that if the 
Latin Americans had our average annual 
income they could purchase at today’s rates 
10 times as much. That would mean $30 
billion and that happens to be 10 percent 
of our entire national output. Thus, we 
see that we are not dealing with any trivial 
matters. Every man in this room knows 
that is a great potential—this export mar- 
ket in our own hemisphere. It is not some- 
thing to casually lay aside while we transact 
our domestic business, not in this day of 
expanding production facilities in the United 
States. 

Perhaps you see more clearly the road Sen- 
ator CAPEHART seeks to guide us upon in 
a better relationship with our neighbors and 
that increased trade at a mutual profit to 
North and Latin Americans means an in- 
crease in our own prosperity. 


Let us look for a moment into a mirror 
and see more precisely the reflection of our 
best customer. 

First let us see what the reflection is in 
Indiana. I recently read in the Indianapolis 
Star that the sales of Indiana products in 
Latin America account for a good share of 
the State's $300 million in export trade; 
nearly 90,000 Hoosiers are employed in the 
State's 12 high-export industries; an addi- 
tional $90 million a year is brought into In- 
diana by export of farm products and much 
of this goes to the south—and big and little 
firms are in on the business. 
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The oldest exporter of automobile parts 
in the country is believed to be the Atlas 
Manufacturing Co., of Indianapolis, and ap- 
proximately 40 percent of their export busi- 
ness is done in Latin America, where they 
have done business for 42 years. Among 
others are Stokeley-Van Camp, Inc.; the 
Cummins Diesel Works, Columbus; and the 
Sargent-Gerke Co. I could go on for an 
hour naming products manufactured in the 
State of Indiana and exported to Latin 
America, and the export business in many of 
these fine companies amounts to over 20 
percent of the firm’s total production. 

What does the mirror tell us on a national 
basis? 

In 1954 the value of United States exports 
to Latin America totaled $3.357 billion, an 8 
percent increase over 1953. It is a fact that 
the United States supplied 50 percent of all 
Latin American imports in 1954. Actually, 
Latin America took 26 percent of all United 
States nonmilitary exports, against its pre- 
World War share of 16 percent. 

We find in this mirror the principal com- 
modities comprising these total exports ex- 
ceeding $3 billion, as follows: 


The leading United States erports to Latin 
American Republics 


[Millions of dollars] 


Total exports 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Industrial machinery 

Electrical machinery 

Tractors 

Agricultural machinery 

Motor trucks, buses, and chassis, new. 197. 

Passenger cars and chassis, new 

Vegetable food products 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations 

Chemical specialties 

Industrial chemicals 

Textile manufactures 

Iron and steel mill products 

Metal manufactures_-___..........-.- 125. 

Fats, milk, meat, and other edible 
animal products in 

Petroleum and petroleum products_-_. 119.1 


In my investigation of the principal ex- 
ports to Latin America in connection with 
determining from which States these ex- 
ports originate, I find that Indiana is out- 
standing. 

Let us take another look in this mirror 
and perhaps we will find some helpful charts 
showing the type of imports, the dollar value, 
and the States from which the _ exports 
originate. It probably would be helpful 
to use one country in Latin America as an 
example, as follows: 

(A) Machinery totaling $150 million in 26 
States. 

(B) Metal manufactures totaling $70 mil- 
lion in 16 States. 

(C) Automobiles and trucks totaling $90 
million in 5 States. 

(D) Foodstuffs from 24 States, amounting 
to $65 million. 

(E) Textiles from 19 States, amounting to 
$41 million. 

(F) Eleven States shipped chemicals worth 
$40 million. 

(G) Dairy products went from 15 States 
in the amount of $21 million. 

(H) Thirty-one States furnished wood and 
paper products worth $19 million. 

(I) Minerals were exported from 17 States 
totaling $17 million. 

Have you noticed that in all these charts 
Indiana stands out prominently in every one 
of them and, in all, 40 States benefited di- 
rectly from major purchases from this one 
Latin American country, while all States pro- 
duced one or more products used in manu- 
factured products exported to this particular 
country in Latin America? 

As a market for American export products, 
Latin America is slightly more important 
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than Canada, for 2 of the past 3 years = 

important than Western Europe, and is os 
more important to the United States thes 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined oo 
demonstrated by the following chart: , 


United States trade with the Principal worlg 
areas 
[Total value in millions of dollars] 
<i 
Exports and reex- 
ports ! 


1954 


General imports 
re. 
1953 | 1953 | 1959 


1952 | 1954 


Total 12, 195] 11, 648/12, sealt0, sxlea 873 10,717 


Tatin America_.| 3, 371| 3, 134| 3, 480 3. 280! 3 aa 
Western Eu-| — "a $40 
TR acca cee 3, 462) 2, 943) 3, 403) 2, 037! 2, 206) 1. ws 
2, 962) 3, 198] 3,003) 2, 375) 2 462\ 9 4 

1, 920) 2,003) 2,112) 1, 465! 1! 696) 1 413 

568| 504) 560) | 604) "5931 or 
a0 “7 227; 163) 1 
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' Excludes Mutual Security and Special category 
shipments. 

Here is another interesting fact: From 
1938 to 1954 imports to the United States 
from Latin America rose from $485 million to 
$3,289 million. Exports from the United 
States to Latin America kept in stride, from 
$564 million in 1938 to $3,371 million in 1954, 
Note the similarity. 

When Uncle Sam goes to war, Latin Amer. 
ica is indispensable. During the Second 
World War, Latin America provided 75 per- 
cent of the foodstuffs and 40 percent of the 
raw materials and semimanufactured arti- 
cles imported by the United States, Out of 
a total of 77 articles in a list of strategic 
materials for stockpile in the United States, 
30 are imported from Latin American coun- 
tries. 

And yet Latin American countries have 
been the recipients of very limited grant aid 
from the United States. It is to their great 
credit that almost without exception they 
have opposed grant aid and have preferred 
to meet their own problems with the help of 
generous access to sound loans in the United 
States. 

For many years a growing partnership re- 
lation has existed between Uncle Sam and 
the Republics of Latin America. Private in- 
vestments, technical know-how, and substan- 
tial loans on the part of Uncle Sam have been 
important ingredients in this partnership 
arrangement. 

Latin American countries have received 
loans from the Export-Import Bank for the 
purchase of productive capital goods such 4s 
heavy machinery, hydroelectric equipment, 
communications and transportation equlp- 
ment, and other material and services which 
assist them in their never-ending earnest 
search for improvement of their own ecol- 
omies. In turn, the bank’s loans assist 10 
the financing of exports from the United 
States to Latin America; but remembe!, 
these loans are made at a profit to the United 
States and this bank now has in reserve 4 
total of $360 million—all from profits. Thus, 
we have at least one Government agency 
which operates in the black and not at the 
cost of the taxpayer. 2 

Our bank has demonstrated its great falta 
in Latin America. During the past two dec: 
ades the bank has loaned more than $1! 
billion in Latin America. Certainly the i 
flux of private capital in Latin America )% 
been a major factor, but $1.7 billion, eee’ 
cipally in capital goods, is also an importan! 
contributing factor. vir 

Our faith in Latin America has been _ 
justified. Let us examine a few comps 
sons: sa 

Per capita consumption in Latin Americs 
increased 26 percent from 1945 to 1953 a 
phones in use in Latin America as 4 ve 
more than doubled from 1940 to 1954, asd! 
automobiles. 
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Saat States cement production went 


ns in 1939 to 47 million 
— ae oavenee of 96 percent. But 
— same period, cement produetion in 
a one eames in Latin America increased 
nt. 
_ 0 f postwar period Latin America’s 
duct, measured in constant prices, 
nn billion to $41.6 bil- 
has increased from $27.3 . 
lion, or 52 percent. In this same period, 
the United States gross product increased 
from $263 billion to $307 billion, also meas- 
ured in constant prices, or by 17 percent. 
president Eisenhower, in his inaugural 
address on January 20, 1953, stated: 

“In the Western Hemisphere, we enthusi- 
astically join with all our neighbors in the 
work of perfecting a community of fraternal 
trust and common purpose.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey an- 
nounced at Rio that the partnership policy 
between the Latin Americas and the United 
States would be implemented by the intensi- 
fication and expansion of the Export-Import 
Bank, Let us examine the record: In the 
first 6 months of 1954 this bank extended ap- 
proximately $77 million in credits. During 
the last 6 months of 1954 the Congress of the 
United States reestablished the board of 
directors of the bank and expanded its lend- 
ing authority. During the 6 months from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, the credits 
of the bank exceeded $293 million. In the 
first 5 months of operations in 1955 the bank 
extended over $313 million in credit, and I 
want to point out that $160,711,000 of those 
credits were in Latin America. Further- 
more, included in the amount of $313 mil- 
lion are exporter credit lines for financing 
capital equipment amounting to $106,185,- 
000, which are available for financing ex- 
ports to Latin America, as well as other 
friendly countries. Thus, during 11 months 
of the United States Government’s fiscal 
year, the bank has extended credits approxi- 
mating $606 million. 

(Details of the bank’s present lending 
policies to be developed in panel discussion 
and during question-and-answer program.) 

Summing up, while we are indispensable 
to the well-being and progress of Latin 
America, we should recognize our great de- 
pendence on the other American Republics. 

1, The United States is the best buyer of 
Latin American products in the world, pres- 
ently purchasing more than 50 percent of all 
Latin American exports. 

2. Latin America is the largest buyer of 
United States products in this hemisphere 
and on an average for the past 3 years has 
been the United States best customer 
abroad. 

3. Latin America fs an indispensable and 
Irreplaceable ally and source of raw ma- 


s registrations tripled and the 
tors on the farms rose five 


Verlals vital to the United States economy. 
4. Latin America constitutes a very im- 
portant source of supply of those raw ma- 


terials essential to the United States in case 
Ol war, 
5. Private 


investments and loans with 
reasonable 


assurance of repayment, particu- 
‘arly in the field of free enterprise, not only 
‘sist substantially in the expansion of our 
orelgn trade but materially influence the 
tise in the level of the standard of living of 
the peoples of Latin America and thus in- 
—" their purchasing power for the prod- 
- 2 manufactured in the United States. 
herefore, they should be encouraged. 
Rap cold statistics which I have given 
a ; ustrate quite clearly the Latin Ameri- 
impo Potential. While this is of great 
portance, the solidarity of the people of 
e Western Hemisphere is vastly more con- 


arate. Certainly all of us are ac- 
tomiged With Canada. In fact, we stand 


Of Canny.) Short distance from the shores 
anada. But how many of you have 
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visited Central America; the Islands of Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic; and 
South America, although Indiana does over 
$300 million a year in exports, I doubt if a 
single businessman in this room has visited 
all of Latin America. Let us have a show 
of hands of those who have gone a third of 
the way around. 

For the moment, let us see if we can 
together experience the potential strength 
of Latin America. Join me on the top of 
the great mountain of ore at Durango, 
Mexico, where I stood some weeks ago above 
300 million tons of iron ore. No American 
was in sight, only Mexicans—capable men 
who have, during my life span and several 
years more, charted the course of a great 
steel company, without help or hindrance of 
their government—free enterprise, if you 
please. To the north stood Texas, without 
separation of water. Friendship and 
strength manifest in every direction, and 
I was thankful, as the power of that iron 
flowed into my body, that it was owned 
by free enterprising friendly neighbors. 
Then, after visiting the Latin American 
islands in the Caribbean, on out over the 
Central American Republics, over the Pan- 
ama Canal, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
on down to the majestic forest primeval of 
southern Chile, thence across the famous 
Andes hump, over the pampas of the Ar- 
gentine, with top soil ranging 30 feet in 
depth, to Buenos Aires, then to Uruguay 
and Paraguay, on to the great expanses of 
Brazil, and then to Venezuela, where we 
again stood on an enormous mount of ore 
called Orinoco. This mountain of ore is the 
project of the United States Steel Co. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Thus, we started on a 
mountain of strength owned by our Mexican 
friends and ended on another mountain of 
iron evidencing our friendly partnership 
relation with Venezuela. You traveled over 
20,000 miles, 6,000 of which were alongside 
the majestic Andes. You crossed the path 
of 169 million citizens of 21 republics. You 
passed over endless production facilities for 
coffee, oil, bananas, sugar, tobacco, cocoa, 
sisal, tin, copper, iron ore, tungsten, lead, 
quebracho, hardwoods, hides, cotton, zinc, 
silver, nitrates, sesame, wool, meat, wheat, 
corn, gold, emeralds, platinum, etc. But 
more important are the people. You have 
made friends of lifetime duration, and those 
friends are more hospitable and will do more 
for you than they would ever possibly expect 
you to do for them. They seek nothing of 
you or your Government which they are not 
perfectly willing to pay for and not to receive 
in aids or grants. Certainly you ran into 
situations of trade barriers, restrictions, 
quotas, and other impediments of conse- 
quence, but none beyond solution with 
mutual understanding. 

Our friends to the south and to the north, 
in addition to ourselves, make a great host 
of almost 400 million people. How can the 
people of the United States discharge their 
responsibility of world leadership without 
first having an abiding faith in themselves 
and their neighbors? The greatness of our 
own hemisphere lies before us today as a ver- 
itable green valley of strength, yet hardly 
touched because we fail to give it sinews 
and blood. Here before us lies the avenue 
of peace. We have risen to meet the chal- 
lenge on many foreign shores but not on 
our own soil and among our own people. 

With clear-eyed, bold foresight and con- 
stant action, we have within our grasp the 
blueprint to lasting peace for ourselves, 
our children and theirs. Let us again rise 
and meet the challenge, but this time not 
with guns and bullets but with trade, shar- 
ing our tremendous financial resources on a 
businesslike basis, together with our know- 
how, with full understanding and the degree 
of faith in our neighbors that we have in 
ourselves. 
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Amendments to Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Ways and Means began 
this morning to consider in executive 
session amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act which would lower the retire- 
ment age for women to 62 and provide 
cash disability payments. It is esti- 
mated that the average annual cost of 
these amendments would be in excess of 
$2 billion annually. 


The nature of the proposed amend- 
ments was first announced last Friday, 
June 17, 1955, by our distinguished chair- 
man, Mr. Cooper. On that same date, 
he transmitted a draft of the amend- 
ments to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with a letter requesting the views of the 
Department. The response of the Sec- 
retary to the Chairman, under today’s 
date, was presented to our committee 
this morning. 


The Republican members of the com- 
mittee supported a motion to hold pub- 
lic hearings upon the proposed amend- 
ments as well as on a number of other 
liberalizations in the social-security sys- 
tem which have wide public support. 
This motion was turned down by the 
Democratic majority. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there will be 
no public hearings on this matter and no 
transcript and since it is vital that the 
membership of the House be kept ac- 
quainted with these proceedings of such 
tremendous significance to the American 
people, I am including at this point in the 
REcorD a copy of Chairman CoopeEr’s 
letter of June 17 to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a copy 
of the Secretary’s reply of June 21, and 
a list of the subjects with respect to 
which the Republican members of the 
committee moved to hold public hear- 
ings: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1955. 
Hon. Oveta CuLp Hossy, 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

My Dear Mrs. Secretary: I am enclosing 
herewith copies of a confidential draft of a 
bill which I plan to submit to the full com- 
mittee next week. This committee print 
would provide disability insurance benefits, 
lower the age for all women beneficiaries 
from 65 to 62, and provide for child’s bene- 
fits after age 18 where they are physically 
or mentally disabled. 

I have scheduled executive sessions on this 
bill for Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 21, 22, and 23. During these sessions 
it may be that other members of the commit- 
te will offer proposed amendments to the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Title of the 
Social Security laws. 

I would sincerely appreciate your having 
your staff review the enclosed draft and be 
in a position to present to our committee 
the position of your department on these 
proposed amendments by Tuesday. 
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I would like for your department to be in 
a position to give us your policy on these 
provisions, actuarial estimates of the cost 
involved, including any offsetting estimates 
such as those due to an increase in payroll, 
and any other factors and considerations 
relevant to sound actuarial estimates. I 
would also like for your actuaries to be ina 
position to recommend any necessary adjust- 
ments in the social security tax rates in order 
to keep the trust fund on an actuarially 
sound basis in the light of these proposed 
amendments, and other relevant factors. 

I would also appreciate your department 
being in a position at the executive sessions 
to present to the committee for determina- 
tion any policy decisions that must be made 
in connection with giving effect to these pro- 
posed changes. In addition, I would like for 
your staff to be in a position to suggest to us 
any technical and administrative improve- 
ments which might be made in these pro- 
posals. 

In the past, your staff has been most co- 
operative and helpful with Mr. Ed Craft of 
the legislative counsel’s office in drafting 
proposed legislation and in perfecting such 
legislation. This assistance of your staff 
has been invaluable to our committee, and 
is most appreciated. I would be very grate- 
ful if you would again permit your staff to 
render any assistance to Mr. Craft which he 
may desire. 

With my kindest personal regards and sin- 
cere best wishes, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
JERE COOPER. 


_— 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1955. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 17, 1955, enclosing 
copies of a confidential draft of a bill you are 
submitting to the full Committee on Ways 
and Means. Our staff has made such review 
as is possible in the time available and will 
be happy to appear before your committee 
today to assist in whatever manner is pos- 
sible. We wish to cooperate fully with you, 
the committee and the legislative counsel’s 
Office in carrying out the committee’s wishes. 

You have asked, also, that our staff be 
ready to present to the committee the posi- 
tion of the Department on these proposed 
amendments. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to set forth our views. 

It is hardly necessary for us to restate the 
administration’s basic policy with respect to 
the old-age and survivors insurance system. 
In his first state of the Union message, and 
even prior thereto, President Eisenhower 
clearly and emphatically called for broad 
improvements in the contributory, self-sup- 
porting system of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. In the spring of 1953, a group of 
expert consultants was called together by 
this Department to consider the extension 
of the protection of the OASI system to ad- 
ditional groups of workers and self-employed 
persons. Late in the first session of the 
83d Congress a bill was introduced by Con- 
gressman DANIEL A. REED embodying the rec- 
ommendations of this consultant group. 
During the fall of 1953 an intensive study 
was conducted within the Department of 
the benefit structure of the OASI system, 
and in January of 1954 President Eisenhower 
transmitted to the Congress, in his state of 
the Union and special social-security mes- 
sages, a series of recommendations for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the OASI sys- 
tem. These recommendations were trans- 
lated into a new bill introduced by Congress- 
man REEp. 

As you will recall, your committee and 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate gave 
that bill the most careful and thorough 
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scrutiny. Your committee conducted weeks 
of public hearings during 1954, even though 
many of the elements of the administration 
bill had, at one time or another, been con- 
sidered previously by the committee. This 
Department regards the committee’s ac- 
tion last year as a model of careful and 
thorough joint legislative effort, and we par- 
ticularly valued the important contributions 
made by you personally and by other mem- 
bers of the committee to perfecting the ad- 
ministration bill. 

The result of this effort was perhaps the 
most sweeping and broadening improve- 
ment of the OASI system since its inception 
20 years ago. The 1954 amendments made 
the following important changes: 

1. Extended coverage to about 10 million 
more workers, including 344 million self- 
employed farmers and many additional farm 
workers. 

2. Increased benefit payments substan- 
tially for all present and future retired work- 
ers and for other beneficiaries. 

3. Adopted a more advantageous basis for 
calculating benefits by (a) permitting a 
worker to drop as many as 5 years of low or 
no earnings from his wage record, and (b) by 
increasing to $4,200 the amount of annual 
earnings that can be counted toward benefits. 

4. Preserved the rights of totally disabled 
workers any benefits they may have 
earned 

5. Libfralized the retirement test by (a) 
permitting employed and_ self-employed 
beneficiaries to have earnings up to $1,200 in 
a year without loss of benefits, and (b) by 
reducing from 75 to 72 the age at which a 
beneficiary will be able to receive the pay- 
ments regardless of the amount he is earn- 
ing. 

6. Provided benefits for the families of 
workers who had credit for a year and a half 
in social-security jobs but who died un- 
insured prior to September, 1950. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, the 1954 amend- 
ments, which were adopted by an over- 
whelming bipartisan vote in both Houses of 
Congress, reflect in a way even more eloquent 
than a statement of principles the deep con- 
cern of this administration for improving the 
welfare of our people by strengthening and 
improving the OASI system. 

We come now to consider how the admin- 
istration policy for strengthening the OASI 
system applies in the situation presented by 
your stated intention to conduct 3 days of 
closed or executive sessions on a bill based on 
the confidential draft you transmitted to us 
with your letter. 

It is our firm conviction that a thorough- 
going review and inquiry into the issues 
raised by the confidential draft are essential. 
We believe that this committee could best 
serve the American people in this particular 
instance by setting up the mechanism for 
an intensive study—as was done by this 
committee in 1946 and by the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1948. A study commission or 
advisory council, particularly if given a man- 
date to consider certain specified problem 
areas, could assure that no important con- 
sideration is overlooked and the views of all 
are taken into account. Either this com- 
mittee or the study commission could con- 
duct full and open hearings on measures of 
the type in the confidential draft, with an 
opportunity prior thereto for all interested 
persons and groups to study the measures 
carefully, to formulate their views and to 
prepare testimony. 

We wish to emphasize particularly the 
willingness and desire of this Department, 
as it has done in similar situations in the 
past, to work in close cooperation with such 
a commission or council. 

While it is true that testimony on related 
proposals was received by this committee in 
1949, we are convinced that a full inquiry 
is needed with respect to the proposals con- 
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tained in the confidential dr 
lowing reasons: att for the ta. 

1. The social security system is a syste 
of the people. It represents the source “7 
security for many millions of Americans 
and it has a tremendous significance for oy, 
economy. It has reached Practically on 
versality in coverage of employment. Legis. 
lation dealing with a structure of such uni. 
versal impact and significance should be inn. 
sidered widely by employers, employees the 
self-employed and other interesteg grou 
and discussed fully and openly. Ps 

2. Although the confidential draft is similar 
in many respects to parts of a pill con- 
sidered by your committee in 1949, there are 
important differences. Just for example the 
provisions of the 1949 bill dealing with cas, 
disability benefits provided that a disability 
benefit could be terminated if the disableq 
person refused without good cause to accept 
available rehabilitation services, 

3. There are many alternative approaches 
to even the proposals in the draft bill, Fo; 
example, as to cash disability benefits, the 
terms of eligibility, the administrative pros 
visions and the appropriate review of ad- 
ministrative determinations are all matters 
of key importance with respect to which we 
do not purport to be able to give the Con. 
gress our best counsel at this time. 

4. The OASI system has changed signif. 
cantly since 1949 from a system under which 
about 6 out of 10 jobs were covered to one 
under which 9 out of 10 jobs are covered, 
Millions of self-employed persons have now 
been brought within the system—paying 
social security taxes at a rate of 150 percent 
of the rate paid by employees. Self-employed 
farmers will commence paying taxes for the 
first time on January 1, 1956. The benefit 
structure of the system has been completely 
revised since 1949. The overall costs of the 
system have increased substantially, and a 
substantially higher ultimate tax rate is pro- 
jected than was the case in 1949. 

5. Because the OASI system is becoming 
a more costly one (with an 8-percent com- 
bined employer-employee tax already pro- 
jected at the end of 20 years), every addi- 
tional item of cost must be considered with 
the greatest care. The system could lose 
its attractiveness, particularly for many self- 
employed persons, if additional cost items 
are added without the most careful evalua- 
tiori of the benefits they confer. 

6. There are many praiseworthy objectives 
which have taken the form of numerous pro- 
posals for amendment of the OASI system 
other than the 2 or 3 proposals included 
in the confidential draft. There should be 
full opportunity carefully to consider which 
of the many proposals have the highest 
priority. 

7. Since 1949 there have been many de- 
velopments outside the OASI system which 
call for a thorough consideration. For ¢x- 
ample, there has been a tremendous growth 
in private insurance, private pension plans 
and voluntary health insurance. These de- 
velopments have an important bearing on the 
proposals contained in the confidential draft, 

Within the administration, we have not 
had an opportunity to make a real study of 
the proposals contained in the confidentia! 
draft bill, and have particularly not had 
an opportunity to solicit the views of groups 
and individuals outside of government. 

Furthermore, there has not been an oppo! 
tunity to assess and evaluate the results 
of the 1954 amendments, nor will there be 
for some time yet. The first few State oe 
terminations of disability under the pose 
ability “freeze” provision enacted last we 
have just been received. We are neck 
that best interests of the OASI system 
the American people would be served Y 
obtaining more experience under ~ 
“freeze”? and having that experience cum 
ated carefully before coming to far reachins 
decisions which have important implicas 
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for the OASI Trust Fund. Similarly, 
as been no real opportunity to eval- 
ffect of the Vocational Rehabili- 
f 1954, expanding the Federal- 
state program of rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled, or the effect of the referral to State 
rehabilitation agencies under the disability 
“rreeze” provision mentioned above. We re- 
ard all of these as matters of crucial signifi- 
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cance in the development of sound legis- 
] on. 

oe wish to reemphasize that the Depart- 
ment strongly endorses all efforts to 
<trengthen and improve the OASI system 
which are soundly financed, in a@ way not 
unfair to any group. However, we believe 
that any major amendments should be 
adopted only after they have been presented 
to the public with an opportunity for full 
expression of views and open debate, and 
have been the subject of full deliberation 
based on experience under recent basic 
changes in the law. 

There are many issues which a commission 
of inquiry might fruitfully consider. For 
example, the following major questions are 
raised by the proposals in the confidential 
draft bill: 

CASH DISABILITY BENEFITS 

1. Recognizing that self-sufficiency and in- 
dependence through rehabilitation are more 
important goals for the individual than de- 
pendence on cash payments: What are the 
implications of cash disability benefits with 
respect to rehabilitation efforts? 

(a) Has experience under veterans’ pro- 
grams, workmen’s compensation, or other 
programs indicated any lessening of incen- 
tive toward rehabilitation as a result of pay- 
ments of cash benefits? 

(b) Do we yet know the full potential of 
the expanding Federal-State vocational re- 
habilitation program? 

(c) Could greater social gain be achieved 
by backing rehabilitation efforts with addi- 
tional funds—whether from the OASI trust 
fund or other sources—rather than paying 
the same funds in cash benefits on the con- 
dition of continued disability? 

(d) Could the desired objectives be better 
achieved by making more liberal mainte- 
nance payments during rehabilitation? 

2. What are the actuarial problems in- 
volved in cash disability benefits? What is 
the recent experience of insurance com- 
panies, labor union funds, and the like? 
What experience is there with respect to dis- 
abilities of women in middle and upper age 
brackets? 

3. Do we need a broad health census to 
better ascertain the incidence and scope of 
permanent and total disability in this coun- 
try? See for example, the recommendations 
in the 1955 report to the Congress entitled 
“Study of the Homebound.” 

4. Would a cash disability program be 
utilized by employers as a means for retir- 
ing disabled persons from the labor market, 
especially persons in upper age groups? 

5. Is there in fact a changing concept of 
disability, as a result of developments which 
have broadened the extent to which handi- 
capped persons may be restored to activity 
and gainful employment? Is it true, as 
Stated in the 1952 report of the task force 
on the handicapped (Office of Defense 
Mobilization) that “The idea of disability 
itself is outmoded,” and that the significance 
of medical and rehabilitation advances of the 
last 10 years have not yet been fully com- 
prehended? How should long-range policy 
in our social insurance system toward dis- 
ability be developed in the light of these 
factors, if they are found to be true? 

6. What guidance to the administrative 
Problems involved in determining disability 
can be derived from experience under the 
— “freeze” which has just gone into 

ect? 

1. What would be the relationship of a Fed- 
eral cash disability program to— 
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(a) the program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, enacted in 1950; 

(b) “permanent and total disability” ben- 
efits provided under workmen’s compensa- 
tion; 

(c) unemployment compensation; 

(dad) temporary disability programs in the 
States; and 

(e) private disability programs and volun- 
tary health insurance plans? 

8. Could benefits for ‘permanent and total 
disability” be handled more effectively under 
any of the foregoing programs at the State 
level rather than at the Federal level? 

9. Should cash disability benefits, if 
adopted, be paid at any age, or only at age 
55 or 60? 


REDUCTION IN RETIREMENT AGE FOR WOMEN 


1. What is the particular rationale for a 
reduction in retirement age for— 

(a) wives, 

(b) working women, and 

(c) widows? 

2. Is areduction in age inconsistent with— 

(a) the lengthening life span for the en- 
tire population, 

(b) the fact that women live longer than 
men on the average? 

3. In meeting the challenge of an aging 
population, much public and private research 
is being conducted into the social signifi- 
cance of “retirement age” provisions in OASI 
and other retirement plans. For example, 
the Department of Labor is planning a broad 
research program with respect to employ- 
ment of older workers, and the administra- 
tion has endorsed the bills pendings in Con- 
gress to establish a Commission on the Aging 
to consider, among other things, national 
policy with respect to employment of older 
persons. In view of these developments and 
the strong trend toward encouragement of 
continued employment for older workers 
who are physically healthy, should there 
be a general reduction in the retirement age 
for women at this time? 

4. Would a reduction in age for working 
women make it more difficult for them to 
obtain and keep jobs on a fair basis with 
men? 

5. Would a reduction of retirement age 
by only 3 years have any real significance 
in alleviating (for example) the problem of 
the woman who is widowed at age 45, 50 or 
later? ; 

6. Would a reduction in age for women be 
merely a forerunner of a general reduction in 
retirement age for men, as well? 

The foregoing questions, many of which in- 
volve issues of broad economic and social 
policy, are stated not to discourage action in 
further amending the OASI law, but rather 
to lend sincere encouragement to the sound- 
est possible approach to strengthening our 
social insurance system. It is because of 
these questions, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
anxious that your committee should exer- 
cise its traditional prerogatives with respect 
to the social security system and conduct a 
full inquiry into these and the many other 
questions which might be raised. 

In addition to stating these views as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, I 
wish to express the same opinions in my 
capacity as a trustee of the Old-age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. The in- 
tegrity of the fund cannot, in my opinion, 
be protected if we are to commence now to 
deviate from the pattern of deliberate, full 
and careful consideration which has marked 
all prior major amendments of the OASI 
system. The acturial status of the fund is 
too vital to the welfare of our people—the 
employed, the self-employed, and their 
families—to permit of even the possibility 
of hasty action without full understanding 
by all members of this committee, the Con- 
gress, and the American people of the impli- 
cations of that action. 

At the very minimum as a trustee of the 
fund, I feel compelled to call atention to the 
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financial impact which the proposals in the 
confidential draft might have—as a result of 
their average annual cost in excess of $2 
billion—and to stress the importance of full 
and forthright financing of any additional 
costs imposed. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express 
our views, and will stand ready to cooperate 
with your committee in any way possible. 
We highly value the sipirt of cooperative en- 
deavor which has marked all our relation- 
ships in the past. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta CuLp Hossy, 
Secretary. 


The following is the list of subjects 
with respect to which the majority re- 
jected my motion to hold public 
hearings: 

1. The payment of disability benefits. 

2. Reduction of the retirement age for 
women. 

3. Reduction of the retirement age for men 
as well as for women. 

4. Liberalization of the retirement test 
which permits a beneficiary to earn only up 
to $1,200 a year without loss of benefits. 

5. Reducing to 70 the age at which a bene- 
ficiary can earn any amount without loss 
of benefits. 

6. Increasing the present minimum bene- 
fit of $30 a month to $45 a month or some 
other figure. 

7. Consideration of the plight of millions 
of Americans who have passed the age of 
65 but who never have had an opportunity 
to achieve social-security protection. 

8. Extension of coverage to those individ- 
uals who are still denied social-security pro- 
tection, such as lawyers, dentists, and many 
State and local employees. 

9. Increasing a wife’s benefit to more than 
one-half her husband’s benefit. 

10. Increasing a widow’s benefit to the full 
amount of her husband’s benefit. 

11. Paying benefits to the dependent chil- 
dren of a deceased worker beyond age 18. 

12. Paying benefits to widows whose hus- 
bands died prior to 1940 when survivorship 
benefits were first instituted. 

13. Increasing the maximum family benefit 
above the present $200. 

14. Providing an increase in benefits for 
those who postpone retirement until after 65. 

15. Liberalizing the definition of employ- 
ment to assist those who are employed by 
relatives. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
approve the Smith Fork irrigation proj- 
ect in Colorado. 

The Smith Fork project is a part of 
the proposed multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Smith Fork project would be $1,800 
an acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains and dairy products. 








il 
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Poland’s Freedom Should Be Restored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the celebration of Polish 
Constitution Day several weeks, ago, the 
Polish Allied Societies of Williamsburg, 
which is a part of my congressional dis- 
trict, sponsored a parade and a large 
public gathering. 

I was privileged to be invited to this 
celebration, which took place on May 
29, 1955, and to deliver an address on the 
occasion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the text of my 
address into the REcorD: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 

PoLIsH CONSTITUTION Day PARADE IN WIL- 

LIAMSBURG, May 29, 1955 


My fellow Americans, I am very happy 
to be here with you on this occasion and 
to join with you in the celebration of Polish 
Constitution Day. I consider it an honor 
and a privilege to address this wonderful 
gathering sponsored by the Polish Allied 
Societies of Williamsburg, which is doing 
a swell job and is rendering patriotic 
services. 

It is fitting and proper for you to cele- 
brate this day on which you reaffirm your 
devotion to the great Polish heritage of free- 
dom handed down by your people 164 years 
ago. Your celebration is part and parcel of 
the spirit of loyalty and devotion which you 
bear in your hearts to America and all that 
America stand for in the spheres of justice, 
freedom, and morality. 

This great Polish national holiday, how- 
ever, is also a sad day for all of us in the 
free world. We observe it as a day of 
remembrance and rededication. It is a day 
of renewed hope that Poland will soon be 
liberated from the yoke of Communist sub- 
jugation and oppression, and that it will 
once again join the nations of the free 
world as an independent and democratic 
nation. 

The people of Polish descent are no new- 
comers to the struggle for liberty. The 
Polish Constitution of 1791 is today recog- 
nized by freedom-loving peopie everywhere 
as one of the great documents in the annals 
of human freedom—a document which has 
since become a landmark in the development 
of constitutional government. Poland in the 
18th century was in desperate need of a 
strong government. Its elective king was 
helpless its Diet (Parliament) was impotent. 
Because of these weaknesses, Poland’s preda- 
tory neighbors—Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria—were able to appropriate large areas 
of Polish territory in 1772. 

Stirred by the democratic ferment then 
sweeping France and also our own 13 colonies 
in America, the people of Poland demanded 
a constitution which would strengthen the 
nation and guarantee certain rights to the 
people. Finally, after a long struggle, the 
constitution of 1791 was adopted enfranchis- 
ing the citizens of Poland and establishing 
religious freedom in the country. Let me 
read to you just a few lines from that great 
document in which the following principle 
is set forth: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty, and 
the good order of society, on an equal scale, 
and on a lasting foundation.” 
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This is still one of the great objects of 
humanity. No wonder that Edmund Burke, 
the great British pariliamentarian and 
fighter for liberty, said at the time, “Hu- 
manity must rejoice and glory, when it 
considers the change in Poland.” Unfor- 
tunately, those gains were lost later in the 
turbulent events of Polish history, but the 
constitution remained and it became an im- 
portant factor in man’s long fight for free- 
dom. 

The desire for human freedom and social 
justice, for democracy and religious tolera- 
tion, is perhaps stronger today than it has 
ever been in the history of mankind. And 
yet the great paradox of history is the fact 
that the Polish people, the same people 
which has brought forth this noble docu- 
ment more than a century and a half ago 
as a charter of liberty, cannot celebrate the 
occasion in a free Poland today. 

The Polish nation, which has lived for 
nine centuries in spiritual, religious, and 
cultural relationship with the western na- 
tions, is now cut off from the West. Its 
homeland is sealed off behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, where freedom is not tolerated, where 
human rights are trampled upon, where 
social justice and religious toleration are 
unknown, and where democracy has been 
perverted in its meaning and purpose. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
story of Poland’s struggle for national in- 
dependence in our time, know that the 
American people have always supported Po- 
land’s just cause for national survival and 
sovereignty—and we always will. Human 
liberty everywhere suffered a severe blow 
when Poland’s independence was wiped out 
s0 ruthlessly in 1939 by the Nazi aggressor 
from the West. Later, Nazi oppression was 
replaced by Communist slavery from the 
East. Today, the power of the state no 
longer originates with the people, or be- 
longs to the people—the real master sits 
in the Kremlin in Moscow. Poland is a 
captive country under a Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

My friends, let me assure you, however, 
that neither Poland nor its people are friend- 
less or forgotten. We, in this country, and 
others in free countries throughout the 
world, are constantly striving to bring them 
encouragement and giving them the fullest 
moral and spiritual support in their hours of 
anguish. We are hoping and praying that 
this nightmare of Communist tyranny and 
oppression, their enslavement and degrada- 
tion, will soon end, and Poland will again 
rise to its rightful place among the free na- 
tions. s 

At this point, I want to stress a particular 
development of recent months and to express 
my views in the matter. For a long time we, 
in this country, followed a policy of libera- 
tion of the enslaved nations of Eastern 
Europe: Poland, the Baltic States, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the others. 
Of late, the Eisenhower administration is 
discarding this policy and is replacing it with 
a@ policy of coexistence. 

I want to tell you just as clearly as I can 
make it, that this is a fallacious policy. In 
fact, I consider it a dangerous policy because 
it will destroy every vestige of hope which is 
still lingering in the hearts of your kinsmen 
in Poland and the other enslaved people, it 
will end all their dreams and aspirations ever 
to become liberated from their Communist 
oppressors. Only the hope of attaining free- 
dom in the future encourages the people of 
Poland today to continue their struggle 
against slavery. To them, coexistence means 
death, the end of all hope for national re- 
birth. As I see it, there can be no coexist- 
ence of any kind, in any way, between the 
free world and the Communist-dominated 
world as long as entire nations are enslaved. 

I make a point of this, because this sum- 
mer there will take place a Big Four confer- 
ence in which our country will sit down with 
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Communist Russia at the same table to dis 
cuss certain matters. I suggest that the 
question of the enslaved nations of Eastern 
Europe be made a part of the agenda at that 
conference, with the idea of obtaining their 
freedom—something to which Russia has 
consented 10 years ago when the United Na. 
tions was organized in San Francisco. Russia 
must be asked to live up to her internationa| 
agreements. The despots of the Kremlin 
must be given to understand that they can. 
not succeed forever in subjugating human 
dignity and justice. Theirs is a negative ap- 
proach to human progress and Civilization, it 
is contrary to basic principles of life itseif. 

In conclusion, let me assure you that the 
people of the United States follow with great 
sympathy the tragic plight which has be. 
fallen the people of Poland, whom we shal] 
always regard as our stanch friends and 4)- 
lies. On this occasion, I extend my greetings 
and good wishes to all of you, friends and 
neighbors, all of you loyal Americans of 
Polish descent. I join with you in your 
prayers for Poland and its people. As we pray 
together for Poland’s restoration, as we pay 
tribute to the bravery of the Polish people, 
let their struggles for liberty of yesterday and 
today serve as a beacon of light for tomorrow. 

I urge you to do everything possible to help 
your people in Poland to surmount the great 
national crisis that confronts them. In ways 
that you know best, you must not only main- 
tain hope for the future, but you must help 
your kinsmen in Poland to survive that crisis, 
They must feel confidence in your devotion 
to the altar of God, at which you both pray 
in your hearts—you in freedom here, they in 
slavery over there. 





Rare and Useful Qualities of a Statesman 
From Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun of June 20, 1955, 
which pays a deserved tribute to what 
the Sun describes as the “rare and use- 
ful qualities’ of the senior Senator from 
Illinois. The editorial follows: 
SENATOR DovG.Las LOOKS AT AIRLINE SUBSIDIES 

Senator Dovucias, Democrat, Illinois, has 
lately ben criticizing the new schedule of 
subsidies which the Commerce Department 
proposes for the commercial airlines. To 
cite a single instance, Pan American has 4 
subsidiary called the Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. which it operates at a loss, and Senator 
Dovuctas does not see why the taxpayers 
should pay for airline losses incurred 1n Op- 
erating luxury hotels. 

The Sun has often had occasion to dis- 
agree with Senator Dovucias. But he does 
bring to the Senate certain rare and useful 
qualities. He is one of this country's most 
eminent economists. He has & keenly 
analytical mind which is perhaps at its best 
in dealing with fiscal matters. He has an 
ingrained aversion to spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money uselessly. 

Since the birth of commercial aviation 
in the United States, the airlines have €!- 
joyed subsidies of one kind or another. 
Without some form of assistance, their de- 
velopment would have been greatly delayed, 
if not impossible. Subsidies were justifiable 
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e beginning, in terms of both public 
ts easenee and national security. But the 
airlines have grown up, and that puts them 
n a different light. Now that Senator 
oveLas has moved in on the question, the 
airlines are thrown automatically on the de- 
fensive. A bout of clear thinking on the 
subsidy question would probably be a good 
thing for the country, and for the airlines, 


too. 





Farm Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
letter written by Mr. H. D. Lollar, of 
920 Mound Street, Lebanon, Ohio, to the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
relative to the farm problems, which I 
believe my colleagues will find most in- 
teresting: 

CRISENBERY SERVICE, INC., 
Lebanon, Ohio, June 16, 1955. 
Eptror OF THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: In this week’s issue, Too Much 
Is Our Trouble, Mr. Thruelsen asks what 
farmers being paid for not farming do with 
their time; the answer—the same thing 
union labor does while drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

There is a way to whip this surplus prob- 
lem—use a little Judgment in the loaning 
of money. Instead of loaning more than the 
market price, loan, say, 20 percent under the 
market. If the market goes up by the time 
the loan is due, the farmer gains by his 


speculation and is entitled to it. If the 
market goes down, let him take his loss. 
Why expect to unioad on the Government? 
If he refuses to pay the loss, hold it against 
him till next year and deduct it from his 
next year’s loan, if he makes one. Maybe 


he will think twice before he plunges again. 

I worked for a country elevator for years, 
and I saw how being able to borrow from 
the Government worked up the speculative 
fever in the wheat farmer. In those days 
the corn farmer had to keep his corn on the 


ear at least till next spring. Now, with the 
driers, his corn is shelled immediately and 
he has another chance to speculate. 

One-crop farmers cause most of the sur- 
pluses. 


They should follow a crop rotation. 
I have managed a farm for 40 years, hold- 
ing strictly to a rotation and feeding as much 
as possible to livestock. We nearly always 
have 1 year’s crops marketed before next 
year’s harvest. 

Take the wool pool, for example, which 
the cotton people could well follow. The 
advance we get at shearing time is consider- 
ably less than the trade expects it to sell 
for some time during the year, but it all 
moves eventually. That is orderly market- 
ing and there is nearly always some final 
Payment coming before next year’s clip. No 
contribution from the taxpayers there. 

An ther thing to consider: The farmer 
an get a loan for his crop production from 
mutual credit agency, sponsored by the 
tovernment, but with little or no expense 
to the taxpayer. If one man fails to pay 
up, the loss comes off the other local bor- 


rowers. Why cannot farmers finance their 
ee the same way? If too many bor- 
Wun 


wisely this year, the local association 
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will remember the experience and loan more 
conservatively next year. There should be 
less dependence placed on Santa Claus. 
That goes for farmers the same as labor 
unions. 
Yours truly, 
H. D. LOuuar, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





Winning Keeps Us on Our Toes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, at 
the 79th annual Texas Press Association 
convention in Galveston, Tex., on June 
11, 1955, the San Marcos Record, a 
weekly newspaper published at San Mar- 
cos, Tex., which is in my district, was 
awarded the sweepstakes trophy, the top 
award for weekly newspapers published 
in towns of more than 2,500. The San 
Marcos Record has captured this best 
all-around prize three times since 1950. 

Following are « news article explain- 
ing this award and a very appropriate 
editorial entitled ‘“‘Winning Keeps Us on 
Our Toes” which appeared in the June 
17, 1955, issue of the San Marcos Record: 
Recorp NAMED BEST TEXAS WEEKLY FoR 1955 


For the third time in 5 years, the San 
Marcos Record has won the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation newspaper contest sweepstakes. 

Awarded annually at the association’s con- 
vention, the sweepstakes goes to the news- 
paper scoring the most points in six 
individual contests—appearance, general ex- 
cellence, column writing, news pictures, edi- 
torials, and newswriting. 

Winner of the sweepstakes is declared 
best all-round newspaper in the division 
in which it is competing. 

The Record won this year’s best all- 
round title over the runner-up Fredericks- 
burg Standard by a margin of 160 points. 
The Liberty Vindicator finished third with 
180 points. 

In all, the Record won the sweepstakes 
trophy, the first-place plaque for general 
excellence, a second-place ribbon for edito- 
rials, a second-place ribbon for appearance, 
a third-place ribbon for newswriting, and 
a fifth-place ribbon for column writing. 

Ironically, the Record failed to capture a 
point in the news-pictures contest. First 
prize for news photography went to the Se- 
guin Enterprise, which finished second to the 
Record in competition at the South Texas 
Press Association contest in April. The 
Record’s entry was believed to have been lost. 

Fourteen papers, by virtue of entering all 
six individual contests, were eligible for the 
sweepstakes award with the Record in divi- 
sion IV (weekly newspaper published in 
towns of 2,500 population and over). 

The 2 Texas Press Association trophies 
brought to 4 the number of awards won by 
the Record this year. 

Others won at the South Texas Press Asso- 
ciation convention were for best all-round 
newspaper in south Texas and for best news 
photography. 

The Record had previously won the sweep- 
stakes in 1952, 1950, and 1934. 

Donor of this year’s sweepstakes award, a@ 
gold-plated trophy, was the Dallas Morning 
News. The general-excellence plaque was 
donated by the Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
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Publisher and Mrs. Walter Buckner ac- 
cepted the awards at the 79th annual Texas 
Press Association convention last weekend 
in Galveston. 


WINNING KeEPs Us ON Ovr Tors 


The Record was honored at the 76th an- 
nual meeting of the Texas Press Association 
last week by being awarded the trophy as 
best all-around weekly newspaper (towns of 
more than 2,500) in Texas. This is the 
fourth time the Record has received this 
same award, the first one coming in 1933 at 
a convention held in Houston. 

This is the highest journalistic honor 
which can be bestowed on a Texas newspaper 
and it makes the workers on the Record very 
proud—and at the same time very humble. 

The Record staff, including management, 
editorial, and mechanical, does not con- 
sciously strive to win such awards. They 
have no thought from week to week, as the 
newspaper is composed and printed, that “we 
must do this job well in order to win a prize.” 

But there is an underlying thought 
throughout the year that we must all keep 
on our toes and not let down on a single issue 
of the Record—because that might well be 
the issue which the judges call for when 
the dates of publication are mailed out in the 
early summer. We never know in advance 
what issues will be called for. 

Winning such recognition is a great stimu- 
lus to all of us on the Record staff to main- 
tain as high standards as we are capable of 
producing. The morale throughout the 
small organization is boosted upward each 
time the newspaper wins honors in the vari- 
ous contests it enters—and has been enter- 
ing through the last 25 years. 

We believe some of the pride we feel 
is also reflected by the many readers of the 
Record, hundreds of whom have said words 
of congratulations or praise as they meet us 
on the street or drop into the front office. 

The Record strives to keep pace with the 
fine community which it serves. And we do 
not fool ourselves into thinking that the 
honors we win for ourselves in the field of 
journalism are by our efforts alone. Each 
advertiser, each loyal reader, every citizen 
of this community has a big part in these 
successes as they come to the newspaper. 
Without the support of everyone we could 
not accomplish much; certainly we could 
not win statewide recognition year after 
year unless we had the support of our read- 
ers and the patronage of our advertisers. 

Now, it is up to us—the Record staff—to 
keep on doing a good job so as to merit your 
continued support and good will. This we 
promise to do week after week and year 
after year so long as we are privileged to live 
and work in San Marcos. 





The Soo: Artery of Industrial Might 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “The Soo: Artery of Industrial 
Might,” which was written by James H. 
Winchester and published in the Catholic 
Digest of June 1955. The article refers 
to the Soo Canal, located in Michigan, 
the world’s busiest waterway. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Soo: ARTERY OF INDUSTRIAL MIGHT 


(By James H. Winchester) 


The Soo Canal is the world’s busiest water- 
way. On a peak day, 90 vessels will go 
through the locks. It carries more tonnage 
annually than the Panama, Suez, and Man- 
chester Canals and the Rhine River all put 
together. Yet the Soo piles up its record in 
only 8 months each year, when its river is 
ice-free, while the others are open to traffic 
12 months of the year. 

It is officially the St. Mary’s Fall Canal, but 
is better known simply as the Soo. This is 
its centennial year, which will be observed 
with a celebration. On June 18, 1855, the 
steamer Illinois passed upstream through the 
two locks and the dredged-out river channel 
linking Lakes Huron and Superior. 

The Soo Canal, more than any one factor, 
perhaps, is responsible for the industrial 
growth of the United States. 

Today the Soo is still the one vital link 
between the iron rim of Lake Superior and 
the blast furnaces that border the lower 
lakes. Some 85 percent of all iron ore pro- 
duced in the United States, plus tremendous 
quantities of limestone, grain, oil, paper pulp, 
and manufactured goods, are transported 
through the Soo each season. 

The idea for it goes far back in history. 
Sometime between 1615 and 1623 the French 
explorer Etienne Brule pushed up the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers. Then he edged 
along the shores of Georgian Bay and on up 
the St. Mary’s River, where 21-foot rapids 
blocked his way. Brule named the falls Sant 
de Gaston, in honor of the younger brother 
of Louis XIII of France. 

French explorers, Jesuit priests, and others 
who followed Brule changed the name of the 
rapids to Sainte Marie du Sant, then to Sault 
de Ste. Marie and finally to Sault Ste. Marie, 
as they are known today. 

A Catholic mission post, built by Father 
Marquette on the southern edge of the rapids 
in 1668, was the first permanent building 
on the site of what is now the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Now bypassing the falls which first stopped 
Brule is the mile-long ship canal known as 
the Soo. 

The Soo has well been called the “most 
important mile in America.” When it was 
first dug, the iron-ore beds of the Eastern 
United States, never very extensive, were 
nearly played out. The United States then 
ranked fifth among the iron-making coun- 
tries of the world. For the last three-quar- 
ters of a century, the United States has been 
first. 

The Soo was the dominant factor in get- 
ting mountains of ore cheaply from Lake 
Superior ranges to the mills. It permitted 
the United States to make, first, good iron, 
and then good steel, cheap enough to speed 
the building of America. 

In the early days, when the wilderness 
village of Sault Ste. Marie was one of the 
Northland’s most important fur-trading 
centers, voyagers had to portage around the 
falls. The first actual canal and locks 
around the rapids was built on the Canadian 
side of the river by the Northwest Fur Co. in 
1797-98. The lock was only 39 feet long 
8 feet wide, and 9 feet deep. Oxen pulled 
the bateaux and canoes of the traders along 
its length. However, this lock was destroyed 
by United States troops during the War of 
1812, and was never rebuilt. 

By the middle of the last century, the first 
iron and copper mines began to flourish in 
upper Michigan and Minnesota. The need 
for a cargo-carrying canal became acute. In 
the 1830’s such a canal was authorized by 
the Michigan Legislature, and work was ac- 
tually started. However, the State engineers 
forgot to obtain permission to make their 
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cut across Federal lands. Army troops were 
ordered in to stop them. 

It wasn’t until August 21, 1852, that Con- 
gress finally granted 750,000 acres of Federal 
lands to Michigan for the canal. The lands 
were to be given to the contractor, in pay- 
ment for his work. 

Into this ready-made situation stepped 
Charles T. Harvey, a brash imaginative young 
traveling salesman for the Fairbanks Scales 
Co., of St. Johnsbury, Vt. While visiting the 
Soo to recover from typhoid, he had seen 
rich piles of copper and iron ore piling up 
there because the producers had no ready 
nor cheap way to get them down to Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

It was on Harvey’s recommendation, after 
Congress authorized the canal, that the 
Fairbanks brothers organized the Saint 
Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Co., and successfully 
bid for the job. Although he was no engi- 
neer and was only 24 years old, Harvey was 
placed in charge. It was a titanic assign- 
ment: The job had to be completed within 
24 months or the builders would forfeit their 
fee. 

Harvey faced stupendous difficulties. The 
weather was miserable, temperatures drop- 
ping to 35° below zero for months at a time 
during the winter. Labor was scarce. Immi- 
grants were shanghaied off boats in eastern 
harbors. 

It was all blasting, too, through solid rock. 
Every keg of powder had to be laboriously 
transported from Delaware or Connecticut. 
Stone to face the canal and lock walls had 
to be hauled and floated from Canada and 
Ohio. The nearest machine shop was several 
hundred miles away. The closest telegraph 
station was at Detroit. Army engineers, 
assigned to act as inspectors, differed with 
Harvey, the nonengineer, at every turn. But 
Harvey, working 18 to 20 hours a day himself, 
kept the work moving. 

Once he was faced with a strike. “Go 
ahead and stay off the job,” he told the 
men. “But if you don’t work you don’t eat.” 
Sault Ste. Marie had no restaurants. Harvey 
posted guards at his own cook shacks. After 
missing two meals, the hungrey crews re- 
turned to work. 

Again, a cholera epidemic struck in the 
spring of 1854. To prevent panic among 
his men, he would gather each night’s vic- 
tims early in the morning, hide them all 
day, and then bury them secretly after 
dark. He lost one-tenth of his 3,000-man 
working force, but a panic was averted. Not 
a day’s work was lost. 

A New York engineering firm wanted 6 
months and $150,000 to remove submerged 
rocks from the Lake Superior entrance to 
the canal. Harvey built in his own crude 
shops a steam hammer that did the job in 
5 weeks, at a cost of less than $5,000. He 
completed the canal and its two 300-foot 
long locks with 2 months to spare. The 
cost was just under $1 million. 

Control of the canal was transferred to 
the Federal Government by the Michigan 
legislature in 1881. Under the State, tolls 
were charged. Today, the Army operates 
the facility toll free, its locks available to 
the ships of all nations. 

Quite a few changes have been made at 
the Soo since Harvey’s day. His original 
locks, good as they were, were soon inade- 
quate. They were removed and replaced by 
the Poe lock in 1869. An additional lift, 
the Weitzer lock, was completed in 1881, 
and another lock was opened on the Cana- 
dian side in 1895. The Davis and Sabin 
locks, each with a capacity of two 600-foot- 
long ore boats at a time, were opened dur- 
ing the First World War. The 800-foot-long 
MacArthur lock, deepest and most modern 
of the 4 American lifts, was completed in 
1948, replacing the outmoded Weitzel. 

Although the MacArthur lock has been in 
operation a dozen years now, its official dedi- 
cation will be a major part of this summer's 
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centennial. Gen. Douglas MacArthur for 
whom it is named, plans to take part. 

During the 6 weeks of the centennial, near. 
ly 200,000 people a week are expected to visit 
the Soo. They will see an operation that is 
amazingly swift and smooth. It Averages 
only 15 minutes to lock a giant ore carrie; 
up or down. The lake-boat captains, who 
use no pilots, make an average of two trips 
a week through the Soo during the April-to. 
November season. They know the intrica. 
cies of the lock operation as well the lock 
master himself, perched in a 70-foot tower, 

The Army engineers, who operate the cana) 
and locks, and the United States Coast Guarg 
which directs traffic in the river channels 
leading to the Soo, shudder to even think 
about accidents. Several have happeneq 
Late in the last century, a ship sank in the 
river channel, tying up traffic completely for 
more than a week. In 1909, a ship rammed 
the gate of the Canadian lock, putting the 
chamber out of commission for months. 

In 1942, a switch engine plunged off the 
international railroad bridge which spans 
the canal at its Lake Superior end, blocking 
the channel to 2 of the locks for 3 days, 
Still later, in 1948, the wind swung a giant 
ore carrier across the face of a lock, jamming 
the passage for half a day. 

Despite the brief interruptions, the Soo has 
unspectacularly but always efficiently ful- 
filled the role for which it was designed. It 
is a busy funnel through which the iron ore 
and the wheat, the limestone and the copper, 
the lumber and the oil, which are lifeblood 
to America’s industrial might and greatness, 
can flow in an unceasing stream. 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, at the bacca- 
laureate ceremony of the University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., Sunday, 
June 12, 1955. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

PATRIOTISM 
(Address by the Honorable John Foster 

Dulles, Secretary of State, at the bacca- 

laureate ceremony of the University ©! 

Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., June 12, 1955) 

It is indeed a great privilege for me 1 
be here and to have the opportunity of talk- 
ing with you on an occasion which for me 
is full of sentiment. It was just 100 years 48° 
that my grandfather, John W. Foster, was 
graduated from this university. It was Just 
50 years ago that he received from this unl 
versity the honorary degree which, I under- 
stand, the university plans to confer upon mé 
tomorrow. My grandfather, whose name ! 
bear, exerted a great influence over my lie 
and he had ideals and purposes which I have 
tried to make my own. 

He was a deeply patriotic American. Hé 
belonged to the period which saw this coun 
try rapidly developing from a small Atlantic 
Coast group into a Nation that spread across 
the continent. He fought to preserve the 
Union; and then on diplomatic missions 4nd 
as Secretary of State he helped to spread the 
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of this Nation throughout the 
h in Europe and in Asia. 

y revered his forebears, who had 
ers in settling this part of our 
wrote a private booklet in- 
+ Let the Little Ones Forget,” 

n which he told for his descendants the 
7 sry of his own forebears, his grandfather, 
ne vreat, great grandfather, on whose grave 
I laid a wreath today, and his father. 

To me that story has symbolized the spirit 
+ our Nation. I vividly recall being told of 
how my great grandfather, as a young boy of 
17, had struck out into the West to get away 
from what seemed to him the overpopulated 
East. After a foot voyage of exploration, he 
nad fixed upon a forest tract in southern 
Indiana, as a future homestead. He then 
brought his aged parents—his father was 
then 79 years old—from the East to settle 


influence 
world bot 

He deep! 
peen pione 
Nation. He 
scribed “Don 


nere and gained a livelihood by hunting and 
by cutting hickory for hogshead hoops and 
floating them on a raft down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, where 


hogsheads were needed for molasses. Then 
he would walk back through the 1,200 miles 
of dangerous trails from New Orleans to his 
log-cabin home here in Indiana, Finally, he 
became a farmer, @ merchant, and then a 
judge, in the growing community he had 
helped to create. 

That spirit of enterprise, that vision, that 
industry, and that rugged independence 
have been characteristic of our Nation. 
There are indeed few Americans who cannot 
find in their family history similar stories 
of those who risked much and endured much 
to bring a dream into reality. It is those 
qualities which within the short span or 150 
years have brought our people from national 
infancy into forming the greatest nation on 
earth. 

In some quarters there has developed a 
tendency to scorn patriotism. Indeed, there 
are a few who find patriotism unfashionable 
and who go so far as to assume that institu- 
tions and ideas are better if only they bear 
a foreign label. Also, there is a theory that 
this mood is necessary if we are to develop 
international institutions and maintain in- 
ternational peace, 

It seems to me that love of country is one 
of the great and indispensable virtues. No 
community is weaker because the members 
of the families which make it up—the 
mother, the father, the sons, the daughters, 
the brothers, and sisters—are bound together 
by distinctive ties of love, respect, and ad- 
miration. So I am convinced that the fam- 
ily of nations will not be the poorer or the 
more fragile because the peoples who form 
the different nations have a special affection 
and pride for their own people and for the 
nation they form. 

I recall that St. Paul took great pride, 
which he did not attempt to conceal, in the 
acnievements of his own people. To me, one 
of the most inspiring chapters in the Bible 
is the 11th chapter of Hebrews where St. 
Paul recalls, in epic words, the great deeds 
which had been wrought through faith by 
national heroes—men and women. 

_ Recently I was asked to open an exhibit 
. the oldest known print of the Bible, in 
the Aramaic language, and in that connec- 
u nto select one of my favorite verses. I 
Stiected that portion of the epistle to the 
Hebrews where St. Paul, after the historical 
recital to which I allude, concludes by say- 
8 ‘Seeing that we are compassed about 
ae sreat a cloud of witnesses, let us run 
oe endurance the race that is set before 
: If it was appropriate for St. Paul to enter- 
“ain those sentiments, I think it is equally 
roropriate for us. We, too, of our Nation 
~ look back with pride to the great figures 

ch our Nation has produced, who through 
faith wrought much. 
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Surely, we, too, can feel that we are com- 
passed about by a great cloud of witnesses 
who are observing our conduct and who by 
their spirit seek to inspire us to carry for- 
ward the great national and international 
tasks to which they dedicated their lives and 
to which they committed our Nation by their 
strivings and by their faith. 

Our national course has to a unique de- 
gree been shaped by religious beliefs. Our 
people have in the main been God-fearing 
people. They believed in moral principles 
derived from a source above us. They were 
dedicated to human liberty because they 
believed that men had been endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights. So, they 
provided that those rights must at all times 
be respected, assuring the sovereignty of the 
individual against the dictatorship of the 
state. They were confident that the human 
liberty they thus assured would not be ex- 
ercised recklessly and in disregard of fellow 
men because they were confident that our 
citizens would obey the moral law which 
prescribes the Ten Commandments of the 
Old Testament and the two great Command- 
ments of the New Testament, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” and “Whatso- 
ever ye would that men would do to you, 
do you even so to them.” 

As George Washington pointed out in his 
Farewell Address, religion and morality are 
the two indispensable supports of a free so- 
ciety. “In vain,” he said, “would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens.” Indeed, a society which 
is not religious cannot tolerate much free- 
dom. It is dangerous to give freedom to 
those who do not feel under moral compul- 
sion to exercise self-control and who are un- 
willing to make sacrifices for the good of 
others. 

It results that true patriotism, which 
vitalizes liberty and freedom for ourselves, 
can never be a purely selfish force. That has 
been ever evident so far as our Nation was 
concerned. Our people have always been 
endowed with a sense of mission in the world. 
They have believed that it was their duty to 
help men everywhere to get the opportunity 
to be and to do what God designed. They 
saw @ great prospect and were filled with a 
great purpose. As said in the opening para- 
graph of the Federalist Papers, “It seems to 
have been reserved to the people of this coun- 
try, by their conduct and example, to de- 
cide whether societies of men are capable 
of establishing good government.” ‘“Fail- 
ure on their part,” it continues, would be 
“the general misfortune of mankind.” 

Under the impulsion of that faith, there 
developed here an area of spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and economic vigor, the like of which 
the world had never seen. It was no ex- 
clusive preserve; indeed, sharing was the 
central theme. Millions were welcomed 
here from other lands, all to share equally 
the opportunities of the founders and their 
heirs. Through missionary activities and 
the establishment of schools and colleges 
abroad, American ideals were carried 
throughout the world. Our Government 
gave aid and comfort to those elsewhere who 
sought to increase human freedom. 

These have been the characteristics of our 
Nation since its foundation and those char- 
acteristics have persisted. They today 
make our Nation the leader in the struggle 
to maintain liberty in the world. I believe 
we can say that in these times, when despot- 
ism menaces as never before, our Nation is 
playing a part worthy of our forebears and 
is imbued with the spirit of those who 
founded our Republic. We have availed of 
every opportunity, whether it be through 
the United Nations or through mutual se- 
curity associations with other free nations, 
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to make our influence felt in support of 
freedom. We have, as a matter of enlighten- 
ed self-interest, contributed largely out of 
our vast productivity to others who, if left 
alone, could not sustain the freedom and 
independence for which they yearn. 

All of that is in the American tradition. 
We can be happy that that tradition thrives. 
and is vigorous and we can take pride in the 
fact that, inspired by our founders who saw 
a great vision, we are indeed with stead- 
fastness pursuing the course upon which 
they embarked us. 

There come times in the life of peoples 
when their work of creation ends. It is 
easy to diagnose the symptoms of that na- 
tional decadence. It is seen when a peo- 
ple lose their sense of mission in the world, 
when they think only of themselves, when 
they forget the Biblical injunction that, al- 
though we have different offices, we are all 
members one of another and that those who 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak. No one, be he individual or na- 
tion, is truly great who does not have the 
will and the capacity to help others or who 
is without a sense of mission. 

We can take pride in our Nation because 
since the day of its creation, and with but 
few lapses, its purposes have been large and 
its goals have been humane. We can re- 
joice that that spirit animates our Nation 
today, and makes us still young, still vital 
and still capable of great endeavor. Our 
youth, such as you who now enter into the 
larger world, are spirited, not selfish nor 
fearful. Our religious heritage and our na- 
tional traditions are not forgotten. As we 
are faithful to their guidance, we can have 
the satisfaction which comes to those who, in 
fellowship, are embarked on the great ad- 
venture of building peacefully a Nation and 
a world of human liberty and justice. 





Resolution of Roosevelt County (Mont.) 
Farmers Union Concerning Farm Price- 
Support Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Roosevelt County (Mont.) Farmers 
Union has adopted a resolution contain- 
ing a five-point program aimed at solving 
the farm price-support problem. 

I call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, concerned as we all are about 
the farmers’ worsening position in our 
national economy. In a few paragraphs 
the Roosevelt County Farmers Union has 
proposed a workable farm program. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas many millions of words have 
been written and spoken about the farm 
produce price problem, but no solution is 
in sight—prices in many cases are still 
dropping, food processors’ profits are at 
an all-time high, and are still rising. The 
farmers’ crop-production cost is at an all- 
time high and shows no sign of coming 
down. 

Therefore, we the members of the Roose- 
velt County Farmers Union submit the fol- 
lowing, which we believe to be the simplest 
solution to the problem: 

No. 1: Acreage controls, {f continued, will 
break the small family farmer, and there- 
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fore should be eliminated from the program 
and in its place there should be established 
marketing quotas, these to consist of all 
home-consumption requirements plus the 
foreseeable export requirements. This quota 
to be established on a realistic family-type 
farm basis not to exceed in value of $25,000. 

No. 2: Support loans to be made at fuil 
old parity on quota only. 

No. 3: Surplus production above quota to 
be kept by producer on his farm or wherever 
he pleases. Storable crops could be kept 
as insurance in case of crop failure or dis- 
posed of as feed, or other uses as provided 
by law. It is our belief that most farm pro- 
duce could be handled in this manner. 

No. 4: It is our belief that parity supports 
should also be given on the export quota and 
the loss made up by the Government as at 
present. 

No. 5: Since the usable quota only would 
be supported the Government should never 
have taken over any produce which could 
be fed into the market in an orderly man- 
ner. 

In order to implement the above-described 
program we request that Congress pass the 
necessary legislation forthwith. (Further 
information as to details will be supplied by 
us to the best of our knowledge.) 

ROOSEVELT COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION, 
JuLius GESS, 
Legislative Committee Chairman, 
Wolf Point, Mont. 
ELIZABETH LAURIDSEN, 
Secretary, Poplar, Mont. 





The Role of Italians in American History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our country requires unquestioned 
loyalty from all of our citizens, and at a 
time when an organization having a 
hyphenated name may possibly be mis- 
construed to involve a divided Ameri- 
canism, it was a great pleasure for me 
to hear from many of my friends upstate 
New York that a truly patriotic speech 
was delivered by Prof. Edward D. Re of 
St. John’s University School of Law on 
June 11, 1955, at the State convention 
of the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States. From 
my personal knowledge of many of the 
members of this organization, I can say 
that there is no hyphenated American- 
ism among these loyal and patriotic 
American veterans. 

Members of this organization have 
asked me to insert Professor Re’s re- 
marks in the Recorp because, interest- 
ingly enough, although he relates the 
contribution of Italians in early Ameri- 
can history, the speaker is himself a 
great American who clearly refers to the 
contributions of these men as a “glorious 
chapter of American history” that 
helped build the American way of life. 

Mr. Speaker. I am happy to insert into 
the Recorp remarks of Prof. Edward D. 
Re delivered before the Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the United 
States in Little Falls, N. Y., on June 
11, 1955: 
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REMARKS OF PROFESSOR EDWARD D. RE, PROFES- 
SOR OF LAw, St. JOHN’s UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
or Law, BEFORE ITALIAN-AMERICAN WORLD 
War VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, LITTLE 
Fa.us, N. Y., JUNE 11, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
a real honor and a true privilege for me to 
have the opportunity to address this fine 
patriotic organization of American Veterans 
of Italian extraction. May I tell you at the 
outset that I do not feel a stranger among 
you. I have had the occasion to see many of 
your friends in New York, and I bring the 
greetings of our Lieutenant-Governor, 
George B. De Luca, our Secretary of State, 
Carmine De Sapio, and your friend and Con- 
gressman from Brooklyn, Victor L. ANFUSO. 

It is not without difficulty that any 
speaker chooses a topic for an inteligent 
audience. Lately we have all heard too many 
words of advice from too many people on all 
of the problems of the world. I’m afraid that 
these serious discussions are more appropri- 
ate in the Halls of Congress, the legislature 
and other meetings where people gather to 
conduct serious business. This, however, is 
a banquet, a happy gathering, which brings 
to a close a wonderful convention where the 
serious business has already been taken care 
of. My burden is consequently lightened. 

Noticing the roster of names of the mem- 
bers of this organization, perhaps you would 
like to hear a few words of an historical and 
factual nature as to the contribution of 
people of similar names to the American way 
of life. Ladies and gentlemen, it is really 
remarkable the extent to which our great 
Nation has been able to reap the benefits of 
s0 many different cultures and heritages and 
in the process create a heritage of its own— 
a heritage of freedom, liberty, and the bless- 
ings that we describe cumulatively as the 
American way of life. As an American of 
Italian birth, I feel justifiably proud that 
many Americans of either Italian birth or 
extraction have made lasting contributions 
to that American way of life. Surely it would 
be presumptuous for me to tell you about the 
contribution made by Americans of Italian 
extraction in the Armed Forces to preserve 
that American way of life. 

But may I remind you of the contribution 
of certain men whose names perhaps may 
not be as familiar as names such as Chris- 
topher Columbus, John and Sebastian Cabot 
and Amerigo Vespucci. This, I think, was a 
fair start. One of them discovered America. 
The other two sailors discovered Greenland, 
Newfoundland, Labrador and the East Coast 
of North America, while the third simply 
succeeded in having the entire continent 
named after him. Surely, as far as Christo- 
pher Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci were 
concerned, their publicity agents must have 
been quite efficient. However, I would like 
to say a few words on behalf of a few others 
who weren’t as well known even though 
their contributions may be equally great. 

First of all, let me mention Giovanni Ver- 
razano, a Florentine navigator who discov- 
ered the harbor of New York and the mouth 
of the Hudson River about 100 years before 
Henry Hudson. In this connection may I 
state that there is presently a movement in 
New York City to name a bridge that is about 
to be built connecting Brooklyn with Staten 
Island “Verrazano Bridge” in honor of the 
first European ever to set eyes upon that 
beautiful harbor. 

Then may I mention Philip Mazzei, who 
settled in Virginia in the period of the thir- 
teen colonies, and although many people 
knew that he introduced the culture of 
grapes in America, few know that he was 
an intimate friend of Thomas Jefferson—and 
still fewer know that this man was a person 
of great political and philosophical wisdom, 
a true democrat, and that his letters had a 
tremendous influence upon Jefferson’s po- 
litical philosophy. Documents actually exist 
which indicate almost conclusively that 
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many of the beautiful phrases of liberty ang 
freedom that are considered to be Jeffe, 
sonian were actually borrowed by Jeffe 
from his good friend Philip Mazzei, In a 
series of ringing articles in the struggle for 
independence, Mazzei wrote: “All men are by 
nature created free and equal to each other 
in natural rights’—words later used py 
Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration Of In- 
dependence. This man indeed can be Calleq 
a true “Founding Father” of the America 
way of life. 

There is still another great founder of oy; 
country of Italian extraction. How many 
know that the third governor of Marylang 
was a man by the name of William Paca, 
This American of Italian heritage was 
member of the First and Second Continentaj 
Congresses and, yes, my friends, he was one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence. In fact, this was not merely a man of 
words and thoughts. He was a man of 
action. He contributed a great deal of 


money to help Washington equip and outfit 
American troops during the Revolutionary 
War. : 

All school children know about the George 
Rogers Clark Expedition into the Northwest 
Territory. How many, however, know that 
perhaps the most influential person in that 
expedition, who helped finance it, was a 
major from Piedmont by the name of Joseph 
Vigo. May I say that if there are Italian 
businessmen in our country who have done 
very well—and there are many—they are only 
following in the footsteps of Joseph Viga 
who made a fortune in fur trading in New 
Orleans. In Indiana there is a county and 
a township named in honor of Joseph Vigo. 

A Venetian musician and composer by the 
name of Philip Tragetta was a friend of 
Presidents James Madison and James Mon- 
roe. It was Tragetta who established the 
American Conservatory in Philadelphia 

The activity of these Americans was not 
limited to the east coast or the Mississippi 
Valley. The very first collegiate institution 
on the Pacific coast, the College of Santa 
Clara, was founded by Father Gregoria Men- 
garini, a Roman missidnary and educator. 

Perhaps many of you are familiar with the 
great valor manifested by some of these men 
on behalf of the American cause in the bat- 
tlefield, during the Civil War period. Let me 
mention two military heroes. The first 1s 
Bancroft Cherardi who commanded several 
ships in the west gulf blockade and later 
became the commander in chief of the Norta 
Atlantic squadron. The second is Luigi Ces- 
nola, a major in the 11th New York Cavalry 
who served with General Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign, was wounded, 
taken prisoner, and was later awarded the 
Congressional Medal or Honor and appointed 
a consul by President Lincoln. 

Although it is generally said that the 
Italians in this country during the eary 
portion of our history were small in oumber, 
this is a matter concerning which we #e 
not entirely certain. Actually, there were 
Italians who settled on our shores as eally 
as the 1630's. There is no doubt, for ¢k- 
ample, that a man by the name of Peter 
Caesar Alberti was officially known as Peter 
Caesar, the Italian. He married one of the 
daughters of a council member from New 
Amsterdam and they were given 100 acres © 
land which included what is now Fort Greene 
Park, in Brooklyn. Alberti established the 
first tobacco plantation in Brooklyn, and to 
the greater glory of our Nation raised a larg? 
family. 

It should also be remembered that there 
were many others whose names would not 
necessarily indicate that they were Italian. 
Their names were Anglicized or made Dutch. 
For example, Paca became Packer, Talia- 
ferro became Tolliver, Bressani became Bres- 
sany. Irish Catholics a century ago used 1° 
call Father Mazzuchelli Father Kelly. PX 
Lietto became DuLhut, and 50 forth . 
course, we are not mentioning the con!u 
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aused by poor handwriting. One 
;ocument, for example, states that Father 
v acgani was @ native of Rouem. Actually, 
eat must have been intended was Rome 
white there is no doubt that that was 
where he was born. 

Many interesting stories can be told about 
Anglicizing of Italian names. For exam- 
1s in London in the 16th century you find 
rallans who were aliens with names such 
4S Fox, Pickering, Gillam, Moore, Fortune, 
Ket ny, Rise, Pitcher, and Benson. There 
pio doubt that they were Italians. It is 
unknown how many of them came to the 
United States. So we see the roots of Amer- 
icans of Italian extraction do not go back to 
the turn of the century. They go back to 
the very founding of our country. They sus- 
+a d her in time of need and offered their 
labors and ingenuity and their talents to 
help make it the land of the free and a 
sjorious nation in the family of nations. 
° This, ladies and gentlemen, is a glorious 
chapter of American history. It is a chapter 
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that reminds all Americans that the great- 
ness of our country stems from the parts 
played in the contributions of so many peo- 

s—peoples of all races, creeds, and na- 


le 
ont origins—who helped make this the 


createst nation in the world. No one has a 
monopoly over Americanism. One American 
is not finer than another American. Amer- 
icanism does not imply race, color, creed, or 
national origin. Americanism means an 
equality of opportunity, respect for your fel- 
lowman, adherence to the golden rule. In 
this sense we are Americans all. Hence each 
and every one of us should play an active 
part in seeing to it that these facts, his- 
torically true and morally sound, are never 
to be forgotten. We must see to it that laws 
that are un-American and discriminatory 
such as the national origins quota system in 
the Walter-McCarran Act are amended or 
repealed so as to eliminate the stigma upon 
worthy Americans, 

Your organization is to be congratulated 
for its efforts in this direction. It helps to 
keep the Italian heritage alive in a whole- 
some and patriotic way. It is an organiza- 
tion that helps create the unity that we 
Americans need so badly at a time when 
godless communism would attack us from 
without and destroy us from within. It is 
an organization that reminds all America 
that the greatness of America is the com- 
bined strength of all the heritages and na- 
tional origins that fused to create a “new 


nation under God with liberty and justice 
for all.” 





Address by Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, at the 
Commencement Exercises at West Vir- 


ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., 
May 30, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


‘ Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
“ave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
Seg by the Honorable Sam RAYBURN at 
commencement exercises at West 
the ina University, Morgantown, and in 
sary tas of one of the members of the 
ae of governors, it was one of the 
“est speeches ever delivered at the uni- 
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versity and by one of America’s out- 
standing statesmen. I recommend to 
every Member of the House the reading 
of this thought-provoking and informa- 
tive message: 

President Stewart, Congressman STAGGERS, 
members of the board, members of the grad- 
uating class, and friends, I am happy to be 
in West Virginia again, and especially to be 
at the University of West Virginia where my 
friend of many years, Dr. Irvin Stewart, is 
president. 

I am also glad to meet here your very 
capable Congressman, HARLEY STAGGERS. 

The University of West Virginia has been 
a great center of learning and inspiration to 
the youth, not only of West Virginia, but in 
many other parts of our country. 

Before addressing myself to the subject 
that I have come here to discuss with you, 
I want to say a word about your generation, 
the so-called younger generation. 

I have lived quite a while but I know that 
I shall be old, only when, some day, I find 
myself sitting around with others bewailing 
the younger generation and talking about 
how much better we did things in our day. 
Yet in every generation, some of the older 
people have sat around bemoaning the 
younger generation, and I suppose that some 
of you, too, in time, will do the same thing. 
However, I hope this blight will never de- 
scend upon you. 

I have unbounded admiration for the 
younger generation. 

Sometime before we entered the last world 
war, professional croakers were saying that 
the young men of our day were too soft to 
fight. They had had it too easy. I never 
shared these silly doubts. And we know, 
that when the time came, the young men of 
our armed services were as good as they ever 
had been in Andrew Jackson’s day. 

I am certain, if unhappily, the test on a 
great scale should come again, that again 
they will prove that no people excel us in 
patriotism, devotion to duty, courage, and 
the willingness to defend this great Nation 
of ours, whatever the cost. 

What is true in this respect of young men 
is also true of our young women. Thousands 
of them entered the armed services and the 
Red Cross and saw service all over the world. 
Thousands of others of all ages toiled in 
munitions plants or did jobs of various kinds 
for the Government. There was no weakness 
among them, not even when their husbands 
or sons went off to war, leaving them lonely 
and waiting, as women are always left lonely 
and waiting in wartime. They did their 
duty; and they did it well. I admire them 
equally with the young men. 

Since a country is, first of all, people, and 
no country is better than its people are, I do 
not tremble for the future of this country. 
Ever since Washington wrought, and Jeffer- 
son lead and taught, we have had moaners 
and groaners in this country that have been 
saying that our freedom is imperiled and 
that our Government is being changed. 
Some people have said that all of our leaders, 
from Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln, to now, have been incompetents. 
They said we couldn’t possibly pay our debts. 
We couldn’t expand any further. It was im- 
possible to find markets for the things we 
produced, and since Congress was composed 
of incompetents, you couldn’t depend upon 
them for anything. It didn’t matter what 
political party was in power at any given 
time. 

Well, the country hasn't been ruined yet, 
and I don’t see any prospect of it being 
ruined. The more the croakers croaked, the 
more the country grew. 

During the depression we were told that 
grass would soon be growing in the streets 
of our cities. That hasn’t happened. 

In my opinion, we're just getting under- 
way in these United States. There is, in- 
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deed, little that Americans cannot do, if 
only they can imagine themselves wanting 
to do it. It matters not what mistakes any 
administration in Washington may make, I 
believe we can overcome them. The poten- 
tials of our resources, material and spiritual, 
have never yet been tapped to the utmost. 
We still do not know the limits of our 
strength. Let those beware, therefore, who 
think that they will find us easy prey. 

Here in the United States we have grown 
both in bigness and greatness. This was a 
great country long before it became a big 
country. 

It was a great country in the very be- 
ginning because the men who founded it 
breathed greatness into it. At the time of 
our Revolutionary War we were about 3 mil- 
lion people thinly scattered across the face 
of a huge and largely unknown continent. 
But small though we were, and weak, we 
shook 18th century Europe to the core. For 
at a period when absolutism prevailed nearly 
everywhere, and few men had rights, we an- 
nounced the stupendous, earth-shaking doc- 
trine of the rights of man, and so became 
the light of the world. The more so as the 
total darkness of communism casts its evil 
shadows upon larger and larger areas of 
the earth. 

We founded upon this continent a nation 
without precedent in the history of man. 
The founders met at Philadelphia in May 
1787, and in 4 short months, in September 
of the same year, they brought forth a docu- 
ment that the great English statesman, 
Gladstone, said was the greatest document 
ever struck off at one time by the hand and 
brain of man. This country was made up 
of members of all the racial stocks of the 
world. People of different religious and 
political faiths, many of them had never 
been able to live peacefully together in their 
native homes. But here the lion and the 
lamb lay down together. Out of unparal- 
leled diversity we created an incomparable 
unity. Nor is this all. Our political- 
economic system has given more people more 
happiness and prosperity over a wider area 
for a longer period of time than any system 
ever ereated by men in their long history. 

I do not say that it is a perfect system. 
I do not maintain that its blessings extend 
to all alike. I do not claim that it is without 
aberrations or inequities. But neither do I 
apologize for it. For this, I believe, is true. 
Men are not angels. It is not, therefore, 
criminal that inequities should exist among 
us. But it would be criminal if we should 
ignore them. This we will not do. 

Farmers, for a long time, did not share in 
the general prosperity of the country. But 
by and large, some measure of prosperity has 
for some time been guaranteed them through 
various acts of the Government. Organized 
labor was long repressed in many sections 
of this Nation. But labor has now become a 
gigantic force of its own. Similarly, decade 
after decade, we have extended the boun- 
daries of education; this great university and 
the splendid colleges and schools of West 
Virginia being proof of it in this State. We 
have made such strides in the field of preven- 
tive medicine that we have eradicated dis- 
eases that were a scourge but a little while 
ago. And the life expectancy of the average 
American is the highest in the world. 

I could stand here all day reciting items 
of our progress, spiritual and material, but 
that is not necessary. Yet some of us are 
foolish enough to be put on the defensive 
by Communists when we have done so much 
for men and they have done so much evil 
to mankind. 

There remains a great deal to do, and I 
believe there exists among us the will to do 
it. We are a highly competent people. But 
no American, worthy of the name, thinks 
that competence is enough. We are also, 
the Lord be praised, a humane people. And 
when you add humaneness to competence, 
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you get the unique American civilization 
that we have created. It is a civilization in 
which men, remembering God, do not forget 
their suffering brothers, here or elsewhere. 

We have also done well in international 
affairs in the last twenty-odd years. We 
have done especially well when you remem- 
ber that for the greater part of the life of 
this Republic, we were outside the stream 
of history. We came into it only in 1917 
with our entry into the First World War. 

In a way, we were innocent of the world 
because we had led a sheltered life. For 
the span of a dynamic century—from Water- 
loo in 1815 to the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914—we conquered the West, im- 
ported millions of people to build America, 
dug mines, harnessed rivers, cleared land, 
built factories, schools, churches, and firmly 
laid the foundations of our strength. We 
spent little on arms because we did not need 
them. 

We were able to do so—let us remember— 
because during all of that century, Great 
Britain, then the world’s leading power, pa- 
trolled the earth and largely kept the peace. 

After coming into the stream of history 
in the period 1914-18, we tried to escape 
it and return to our isolationist past. We 
wanted to be in the world but not of it. 
We overlooked the fact that our power was 
so great that by its mere existence, we tre- 
mendously influenced the world. We did not 
want tolead. Neither did we want to follow. 

During the days of isolationism, we re- 
jected the advice and counsel of that great 
scholar-statesman, Woodrow Wilson, and re- 
jected the League of Nations. When the 
Senate of the United States rejected the 
League of Nations, Wilson cried out in his 
anguish and said that within a quarter 
of a century the world would be shocked and 
torn by another and more destructive war. 
His prediction came tragically true. 

We found out that we could no longer 
wrap two oceans around us and be safe or 
secure. It is better to have security and 
not need it, than to need it and not have it. 

We also found that this giant of the West, 
the United States of America, if civilization 
were to survive, must do a man’s part in the 
world’s great work. We cannot stand alone. 
We and other democracies of the earth, yes, 
civilization itself, stand in the most terrible 
danger that has faced the world in 2,000 
years. 

Many of our people were again isolation- 
ist. In August 1941—only a few months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor—the House of Representa- 
tives extended the Selective Service Act by a 
margin of only one vote. If we had not ex- 
tended selective service, we would have been 
taking down our Army instead of having it 
and building it up when we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor. 

I am glad to say that West Virginia has 
never been subject to the blindness of iso- 
lationism. Its people have always known 
that we could not be in the world and at the 
same time not of it. 

A moment ago I said that we have done 
well in international affairs. Let me ex- 
plain. We who have only recently come into 
the stream of history are now the leaders of 
the free world. It is primarily our strength, 
however indispensible our allies may be to us, 
that prevents Russian communism from en- 
slaving the world. It is we who, through the 
Marshall plan, kept Western Europe from 
falling prey to communism after the end of 
the last war. 

It is we, who, by accepting the heavy re- 
sponsibility of Korea, have kept communism 
from engulfing southeast Asia. It is we who, 
through various military and diplomatic 
moves, held back the enemy in Italy, Greece, 
and other points throughout the world. If 
it is not surprising that we have made mis- 
takes, it is surprising that we made so few 
and emerged so quickly from our historical 
isolationism. For nations tend to move slow- 
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ly in great matters, sometimes taking gen- 
erations to change over from the past. Yet 
we have moved with a speed that must seem 
bewildering to our enemies. 

This is a creditable performance, but it 
must not lull us into complacence, for to 
be complacent in our world is to court na- 
tional catastrophe. We live, and we shall 
continue to live through the foreseeable 
future, in great peril. We still have much 
to do. No people can beat us in a short- 
distance run. But our enemy is a plodder, 
and he will not run our kind of race. 

So, too, the Russian aim to dominate the 
world is not new. You will find, if you 
look into it, that Russian writers and think- 
ers have long held that it is Russia’s mis- 
sion to dominate the world, believing as the 
Germans believed a little while ago, that 
they are superior to all other peoples. In 
this respect the czar and the commissar are 
one. 

We must understand something of the 
nature of the enemy if we are to stand 
firm against him. One part of his nature 
is that he is infinitely patient as he is infi- 
nitely crafty. 

As a people we like to tackle a job, do 
it, and go on to the next job. It does not 
make sense in international affairs. 

So it was that, once the war was over 
in 1945, we did not even stop to bring about 
an orderly demobilization of the mightiest 
fighting force the world has ever seen. On 
the contrary, as General Marshall reported 
to the Nation, we hysterically disbanded it. 

Some people have said that Western Eu- 
rope expects us to fight its battles for it. 
This absurd charge is demonstrably false. 
The population of Western Europe is just 
about twice our population. They, there- 
fore, must and will supply most of the 
troops, although we may have to supply 
most of the arms. But—and this is the 
point—the deadly seriousness of Western 
Europe’s intentions is proved by the fact 
that they ask us to send American troops 
at all. By so doing, they demonstrate two 
things. The first is that they do not intend 
to appease Russia, for the presence of our 
troops in Western Europe is notice of de- 
termined resistance to communism instead 
of appeasement. Second—and most impor- 
tant—by asking us to send troops, Euro- 
peans are inviting us to make their towns 
and cities and homes and countryside the 
primary battleground of the war if it should 
come. 

I don’t think that anyone here is foolish 
enough to ask if these allies are worthwhile. 
The population of Western Europe, I repeat, 
is twice our own and considerably more than 
that of Russia proper. Its gifted people 
contain thousands of scientists and tech- 
nicians of the highest skill. Let us remem- 
ber that we have no monopoly of brains, 
ideals, or love of freedom. They have a 
workshop second only to ours. They belong 
to our common western civilization; their 
religious and political faiths are akin to our 
own. They are, in short, indispensable to 
us as we are indispensable to them. 

Naturally they don’t always see eye-to-eye 
with us about everything, and we must not 
expect that. 

The hallmark of being adult is that a man 
understands he must pay a price for every- 
thing he wants. Once he understands this, 
he is at peace with himself and the world. 
No price is too high to pay for freedom. 
Who can put a dollar mark on the life of a 
single American lost in battle? What price 
did our forefathers pay so that they might 
bequeath this great country to us? What 
price, then, are we willing to pay so that we 
may pass it on, great andfree. A high stand- 
ard of living is a desirable thing. But more 
desirable—and more enduring—is a high 
standard of life. 

You young people who are being graduated 
here today will shortly for the first time, 
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so to speak, go out into life. Its prima: 

condition is struggle. It is alsoa great nar 
lenge and a great opportunity to live in ; 
land that is so free that every man, Stain, 
and child can do what he or she wants ¢, 
do, say what they want to say, write what 
they want to write, so long as in the doin 
of these things they do not deprive Others 
of exercising the same rights and prerogatives 
and the same privileges. You are free to 
choose your own course. 

You know from your studies that many 
groups of men and many species of anima): 
birds, and plants, have disappeared from th, 
earth because they could not adapt them. 
selves to changing circumstances. This Na- 
tion, as I said before, has only recently gone 
out into life as it came for the first time into 
the turbulent stream of history. It, too 
must understand that the first law of life js 
struggle; the second, the necessity to adapt 
itself to changing circumstances. 

We have been an immensely fortunate 
people, and I do not think that we have been 
unworthy of our gifts. The incidents of 
geography and space and the fact that others 
kept the peace of the world so long enableq 
us to grow and spread and become in time 
the world’s mightiest power. 

Founding this country in freedom, and 
dedicating it to freedom, we have subscribed, 
and continue to subscribe, to the highest 
ideals of western civilization. Now this ciy- 
ilization is in imminent peril as it faces a 
very real threat to its existence at the hands 
of ruthless totalitarians. 

The threat comes at a time when we are 
the world’s mightiest power. Far from be- 
wailing our fate, therefore, I think we should 
regard it as a high privilege that we have be- 
come the great defender of the faith; the best 
hope on earth. I have no doubt, God willing, 
that we shall prevail. 





Hearst’s Report on Russia: 
Uncensored—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include, 
in installments, the articles entitled “Re- 
port on Russia: Uncensored.” 

While in all matters I may not be in 
agreement with him, I take a personal 
interest in the career of the author of 
the articles, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., following in his father’s footsteps. 

During the period of the service of 
William Randolph Hearst in the 58th 
and 59th Congresses, 1903-07, and later, 
I was a member of the editorial staff of 
the Chicago newspaper he had founded 
to carry the banner for the Democratic 
Party and William Jennings Bryan. ! 
was one of his editors when he Was 
elected, and counted out, as mayor 0! 
New York, himself was a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency and later founded the Indepenc- 
ence League with Thomas Hisgen, of 1- 
diana, as its presidential nominee. 


Of the few left of that era when Hearst 
was revolutionizing the journalism of 
America, and was the dynamic leader in 
liberal causes, William L. Stuart 1s out- 
standing. Bill Stuart, at 80 still as live 
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<a keg of dynamite, and his brilliant 
a beloved Mary jointly write a four- 
“A ve weekly that everybody in the Mid- 
dle West in, approaching, or passed out 
nf politics has to read to keep in the 
know. It was Bill Stuart who lined up 
delegates for Hearst as Democratic Pres- 
idential nominee, later for years was po- 
jitical editor of Hearst's Chicago Amer- 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., inherits 
his journalistic talent from both his 
father and his mother. During the pe- 
riod that I was editing the Chicago Sun- 
day Examiner and William Randolph 
Hearst was passing through Chicago oc- 
casionally he would be accompanied by 
Mrs. Hearst, the mother of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. Always on such occa- 
sions she would send to me her penciled 
comments on pages of Mr. Hearst’s Chi- 
cago Sunday newspaper on subjects of 
woman interest. They were always gen- 
uinely helpful, were journalistically in- 
telligent and reflected a keen sense of 
human and reader interest. 

I venture to say that Bill Stuart will 
acree with me that what young Mr. 
Hearst has done in penetrating behind 
the Iron Curtain to get firsthand impres- 
sions and face-to-face interviews is in 
keeping with the old Hearst traditions 
when we worked on the rule that ‘“‘cannot 
is the only word left out of Mr. Hearst’s 
dictionary.” 

Here is the foreword and the first in- 
stalment of William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr.'s Report on Russia: Uncensored: 

FOREWORD 


This is the story of a mission. A journalis- 
tic mission to Moscow that made headiines 
throughout the world and achieved such 
unique results it will go down in newspaper 
history as one of the most extraordinary feats 
of our time. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, flew to Mos- 
cow and became the first newspaperman to 
interview each of the four top leaders of So- 
viet Russia’s new regime—Premier Bulganin, 
Communist Party Boss Khrushchev, Marshal 
Zhukov, and Foreign Minister Molotov. He 
was accompanied by Kingsbury Smith, Euro- 
pean general manager of International News 
Service, and Frank Conniff, Mr. Hearst’s edi- 
torial assistant. 

Together, this task force invaded the 
Kremlin and scored more interviews with top 
Soviet officials in a short span of 3 weeks 
than any other journalist had been able to 
oo since the Soviet regime came into 
eing 

Mr. Hearst and his associates arrived in 
the Soviet capital at the very time that Pre- 
mier Malenkov was being demoted and a new 
Communist high command was emerging to 
; ntrol the Kremlin. Mr. Hearst had no ad- 
"nce tipoff about the spectacular shakeup 
in the Soviet high command. He merely 
‘oHOwed his best instincts as a newspaper- 
man in timing his visit to Russia. He did 
Not go at the invitation of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. He simply applied for his visa as 
“iy other journalist would have done and 
"4s surprised when it was granted within a 
— alter the application was filed. 

‘ The interviews themselves were extraordi- 
ae 'n that for the first time a group of 
“rican newspapermen debated with the 
— Kremlin leaders and answered the Soviet 
- paganda line with forthright statements 
1 behalf of America’s viewpoint on the ma- 
jor problems of the present period. 

, ek Hearst and his task force thus achieved 
: 7 Ww technique for interviewing such to- 
““\arlan personalities and prevented the in- 
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terviews from becoming mere vehicles of So- 
viet propaganda. 

It was the first time any such rebuttal 
statements in opposition to the Kremlin’s of- 
ficial viewpoint were passed by the Soviet 
censorship as a part of authorized interviews 
with top Soviet officials. 

The articles that follow in this booklet 
were written by Mr. Hearst after he left Rus- 
sia. On his way home, he had a full oppor- 
tunity to discuss his observations with Brit- 
ain’s venerable Prime Minister, Sir Winston 
Churchill, whom he visited in London. Im- 
mediately after his return to America, Mr. 
Hearst had a similar talk with President 
Eisenhower. 

Thus, these articles are not only uncen- 
sored but represent a balanced perspective 
based on Mr. Hearst’s and his associates’ 
realistic appraisal of what they heard and 
saw in Russia. 

In addition to the Hearst newspapers, 
many hundreds of other major newspapers 
throughout the United States and the rest 
of the world have published these articles 
prominently. They were front-paged not 
only in the major capitals of Europe (exclud- 
ing the Iron Curtain countries where censor- 
ship prevails) but also in such faraway lands 
as Japan, India, Australia—and through- 
out the Middle East and Latin America. 

The influential London Daily Mail, which 
has a daily circulation of 2,250,000 copies, 
displayed Mr. Hearst’s articles on the front 
page and pointed out: 

“No Western journalist—in fact, no West- 
ern Minister or Ambassador—has talked with 
so many top figures on both sides of the 
cold-war front in so short a time. No man 
has been granted such an insight into high 
places in both Eastern and Western policy.” 

This London newspaper characterized Mr. 
Hearst’s achievement as the most remarkable 
mission in postwar journalistic history. 

RICHARD E. BERLIN, 
President, the Hearst Corp. 


THE Rep CARPET 
(By William Randolph Hearst) 


Three weeks in Russia and several long, in- 
tensive conversations with the highest Com- 
munist leaders have convinced me of the 
following: 

1. The Eisenhower policy of firmness with- 
out provocation is the correct one and is be- 
ginning to get results. 

2. The Soviet leaders mean it when they 
say Russia wants peace—but only because 
Russia needs peace and recognizes the su- 
periority of the allied world in the essential 
sinews of the atomic age. 

3. Recent changes in the Soviet hierarchy 
reflect internal disagreements over policy but 
will not basically alter the propaganda line 
of peaceful coexistence. 

4. The Comnrunist leaders are concerned 
over the Far Eastern crisis and are realists 
enough to know that Red China has abso- 
lutely no chance of taking Formosa or sur- 
viving a shooting showdown with the United 
States. 

5. Discords among the allies—such as oc- 
curred at Geneva—and domestic political 
turmoil—such as occurs too often in 
France—are likely to smooth the path of 
Communist expansion more than any 
planned maneuver of the Communists. 

6. The Western program of building armed 
strength, while fundamentally the right one, 
should be widened into a more flexible and 
imaginative strategy for competitive coexis- 
tence with the Comnmrunists in every field 
and on every front. 

7. Communism’s ultimate goal remains 
world domination and the Russian leaders 
are sure they will someday achieve it. 

These may seem like extreme conclusions 
to draw from such a visit to the Soviet Union 
but I am convinced they are basically 
sound ones despite the limitations of our 
trip. . 
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They are shared by my two colleagues, 
Kingsbury Smith, European general manager 
of International News Service, and Frank 
Conniff, my editorial assistant, who traveled 
to Russia with me and participated in my 


interviews with the top Communist leaders. 


They are shared as well by several high- 
level folk with whom I conferred. 

We were aware we were getting the “red 
carpet” treatment, or rather what we chose 
to call the “whitewall treatment” from the 
tire sides of the gleaming Packard-like Zis 
that was made available to us every day. 

We knew we were seeing only what the 
Soviet leaders wanted us to see and that no 
secret experiment or unflattering inner 
problem would be exposed consciously to our 
prying gaze. 

We recognized that our concentration on 
the top tier of the Communist leadership 
for interview purposes would eat up so much 
time and energy that the chances of achiev- 
ing close contact with the Russian masses 
were correspondingly reduced. 

Nevertheless, what we did see of the Rus- 
sian people encouraged us to believe that a 
strong sentiment of friendliness towards 
Americans exists among them. 

When we were recognized as Americans in 
the streets, the theaters, the restaurants, 
and stores, we were greeted with smiles and 
friendly looks. Ten postwar years of anti- 
American propaganda seem to have had 
much less effect on the people of Russia than 
one would expect. 

As for an overall impression of life in the 
Soviet land as seen from two of its main 
cities, Moscow and Leningrad, I would say 
that living conditions in Russia are less bad 
than the West generally believes but by no 
means as good as the Russian people are led 
by their Government to think they are in 
relation to the outside world. 

A day in any Soviet city would, I am sure, 
convince an American shopgirl, factory, or 
white collar worker that in comparison with 
conditions in Russia, the United States is the 
paradise of the proletariat. 

Indicative of what little influence the peo- 
ple have on the government that rules them 
was the apparent lack of popular excitement 
over the sensational shift in political power 
that occurred during our visit. 

Replacement of Georgi Malenkov by Mar- 
shal Nikolai Bulganin as head of the Govern- 
ment was an event of far-reaching impor- 
tance. It was accompanied by policy pro- 
nouncements which made it clear that the 
change would affect the life of every indi- 
vidual in the Soviet Union, since it meant 
less consumer goods and greater emphasis 
on the production of heavy industry. 

Such a momentous political event would 
have aroused public controversy and excite- 
ment in any Western’democracy. One would 
have overheard it being discussed in the 
buses, subways, and restaurants. 

Yet, if there was any discussion of it among 
the Russian people, it was confined to the 
intimacy of inner family circles. No one 
would dare debate the right or wrong of it 
in public. 

As far as any public comments in Moscow 
or Leningrad were concerned, the downfall 
of Malenkov might never have occurred. We 
tried to draw out our Intourist guide, but 
not a word would he say. The Western 
envoys likewise told us they had received 
no reports of any public excitement or agi- 
tation over the news. 

Some of the Russian translators working 
with the Western newspapermen in the press 
gallery of the Soviet Parliament at the time 
Malenkov’s resignation was announced could 
not restrain themselves from exclaiming, 
almost in a whisper: “It’s sensational,” or the 
equivalent of “What a development.” 

But, in the streets of Moscow, all was calm, 

In the shops, people did not even gather 
around the radios as the news was broadcast. 
They simply went about their business as 
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usual. If they were listening intently, as 
they doubtless were, they allowed no sign 
of it to show. 

Unusual interest in su@h things might be 
interpreted as questioning the wisdom of 
what the rulers were doing, and that would 
be deviationism—the first step to opposition. 

To return to the subject of our own mis- 
sion, our interviews ranged from Communist 
Party boss Khrushchev to Shostakovich, the 
composer; from Premier Bulganin to Ula- 
nova, the ballerina; from Marshal Zhukov 
to Patriarch Alexei, the head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and from Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov to Svtlana Stalin, the late 
dictator’s daughter. 

In addition, we literally spent hours in 
discussion with the leading western am- 
bassadors, checking our impressions and 
gauging our reactions against the experience 
of men who have viewed the Russian scene 
for years. 

Our own Ambassador, Charles E. (Chip) 
Bohlen, was most helpful and considerate. 
We consulted him every step of the way. 
We made certain that no move of ours 
would embarrass American policy at this 
delicate moment in world affairs. 

We turned over verbatim transcripts of 
our interviews with Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Molotov, and Zhukov to the ambassador as 
soon as Kingsbury Smith could type them 
out following our return from the Kremlin. 

Ambassador Bohlen’s trained eyes scanned 
the Soviet officials’ calculated answers to our 
questions for buried meanings hidden in the 
transcript, a task to which Smith also con- 
tributed his rich experience as a diplomatic 
correspondent. 

I do not think I violate any confidence 
when I say the ambassador congratulated 
us on what we had obtained from the diplo- 
matic as well as professional viewpoint. 
He found more than one item of interest 
which was promptly communicated to the 
State Department. 

We're happy to be able to report that 
America has on the spot in Moscow a man 
whose training and background have well 
prepared him for the painstaking job of un- 
scrambling the devious Russian moves and 
puzzling shifts in Communist policy. 

It is nice to report, too, that the American 
Ambassador enjoys the professional respect 
of his fellow ambassadors. In fact, one 
Western envoy assured me, “you have not 
1, but 2 fine representatives in Moscow.” 

“Avis Bohlen,” he said, “does as much to 
promote America’s interests as her husband.” 

The whole ambassadorial corps followed 
the progress of our high-level talks with 
deep interest. It is basic in the Russian sys- 
tem that the leaders seek to maintain a wall 
between themselves and the official spokes- 
men of foreign countries who, under ortho- 
dox Marxist definition, are enemies doomed 
to eventual penetration and conquest. 

Some ambassadors spend years in Moscow 
without talking with the high Communist 
leaders, outside of Molotov, and even diplo- 
mats from the most important western 
countries are fortunate to establish face-to- 
face contact with the really influential men 
of Russia more than once in a long while. 

Great was the interest and surprise, then, 
when I and my two companions flew into 
Moscow and proceeded to see, one after an- 
other, the four men who unquestionably 
dominate Russian affairs today. 

Far from resenting our intrusion, the 
Western ambassadors welcomed us warmly. 
Shreds of information are so hard to come 
by in Moscow that they studied our every 
move as a possible beam of light on Russia’s 
inscrutable plans. 


One western ambassador made a daring 
deduction on the basis of our journalistic 
success. Three days before it formally oc- 
curred at the Supreme Soviet, he cabled his 
home office that Malenkov was going “into 
political eclipse.” 
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“It was apparent that you were seeing only 
the important Communist leaders,” he said. 
“And when I suddenly realized Malenkov 
was not going to see you, I felt he was in the 
shadow.” 

To lend some perspective to our Russian 
journey, I made certain that at both ends it 
would be sandwiched by balancing talks with 
the influential soldiers and statesmen of the 
free world. 

At Paris on the way in, we talked with 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, the SHAPE com- 
mander. Al Gruenther has a keen, agile 
mind and a penetrating understanding of the 
problems we face in Europe today. 

At Frankfurt in Germany, we breakfasted 
with retired Gen. Lucian Truscott, the hard- 
hitting, Patton-type leader of the Sicilian, 
Italian, and Southern France campaigns. 
(He is now chief of CIA Intelligence in West- 
ern Europe.) 

And on our way home, when our party 
reached London after a day of flying from 
Moscow, (we had breakfast in Moscow, lunch 
at Vilnius, Lithuania, dinner at the Tempel- 
hof Airport in Berlin, and a late supper at 
Claridge’s in London), I experienced the sen- 
timental climax of the whole trip as far as 
I was personally concerned. 

The very next day I spent an hour with Sir 
Winston Churchill in the historic cabinet 
room at No. 10 Downing Street. Earlier in 
the day we had lunched with Minister of 
State Anthony Nutting and then talked in- 
formally with Sir Anthony Eden at the For- 
eign Office. 

That hour with Sir Winston was something 
really special. He listened closely while I 
gave my impressions of the Russian leaders 
and ventured a few thoughts on the sig- 
nificance of recent Russian moves. 

It is gratifying to me that this great man, 
this towering personality whose eventful life 
embraces so much of living history. heard me 
out with such evident interest, and volun- 
teered his comments on current develop- 
ments. 

Nothing Sir Winston said can be quoted, 
but it is permissible to say that his ob- 
servations ranged the international scene 
from Europe to the Far East. 

It was a most inspiring experience. Added 
to my own observations in Russia, Sir Win- 
ston’s appraisal left me with an optimistic 
glow concerning the eventual outcome of 
the “competitive coexistence” we have em- 
barked upon with the Communist world, 
barring accidents. 

But it is an optimism that must be severe- 
ly conditioned by the knowledge that only 
great effort and firmness of purpose will 
suffice to carry us through the dangerous 
days which lie ahead. 

The Russian leaders are dedicated men 
sworn to the theory that capitalism must 
ultimately topple before the thrusts of ag- 
gressive and subversive communism. 

They count heavily on the indecision of the 
Western World. They base their judgments 
on the belief that internal discord will wreck 
the allied coalition. 

Weighing up Korea, Indochina, and other 
theaters where allied resolution was not ade- 
quate to the challenge of the hour, the Com- 
munists are convinced we will never face up 
firmly to their relentless pressure. They 
think they can win the battle of coexistence. 
I think we can. 

The Russians are apprehensive about the 
risky schemes of their Chinese allies. No 
strategist worth his salt in Europe thinks 
the Red Chinese can traverse those 100 miles 
of blue water to Formosa over the massed 
might of the Seventh Fieet. 

In subsequent articles I will fill out fur- 
ther the bare outlines cited in my opening 
paragraphs. I expect to discuss the Russian 
leaders and peoples in detail. 

1—Firmness without provocation; 2—Op- 
timism without complacency—such should 
be the order of the day for America and its 
allies. 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the second and 
third installments of Report on Ry. 
sia: Uncensored, by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., as follows: 

THE New RULERS 


The strongest hope for peace that I founq 
in my visit to the Soviet Union was the 
shrewdness of Russia’s new rulers. 

These men can be ruthless. They haye 
been merciless. No humanitarian considerg- 
tions would cause them to hesitate to wipe 
out with H- or A-bombs New York, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, San Francisco or any other 
American city. 

They believe the end justifies the means, 
And for them the end remains Communist 
domination of the world. 

But these men 4re cold, calculating real- 
ists. They are not possessed by the mad- 
ness that drove Hitler to bring Germany 
down in ruins. Nor by the recklessness that 
led Mussolini to tie Italy’s kite to the shoot- 
ing star of Nazidom’s short-lived conquest, 

Crafty all the time. Cruel if the occasion, 
in their opinion, warrants it. 

Yes. Unquestionably. 

But they are not paranolacs. 

They know the destructive power of nu- 
clear weapons. Even if they possess the H- 
bomb—which British officials doubt—and 
even if they use it first, they know America 
enjoys superiority in these weapons and the 
means to deliver them. 

They know that the chance of emerging 
victorious from a thermo-nuclear conflict 
with the United States would be a very 
slight one. They know the risk of being 
wiped out along with their system would 
be great. 

Furthermore, the Soviets have now be- 
come the bourgeois—the so-called “middle 
class”—of the Communist world. They have 
established an empire extending from the 
heart of Germany to the borders of China. 
They are becoming property owners—cars, 
electric ice boxes, television sets, county 
homes. They have vested interests to pro- 
tect. There is also the budding of a class 
society based on the aristocracy of a Red 
bureaucracy. 

As long as they feel they are not going to 
be directly attacked, as long as they know 
they cannot themselves attack without the 
certainty of swift and terrible retaliation, 
I seriously doubt that they will deliberate/y 
precipitate a conflict with the West. 

If America were to let down its guard, if 
the day were to come when the Soviets 
thought they could deliver a knockout blow 
that would neutralize the United States, 
then the temptation to strike would be % 
strong that I would not exclude the poss!)li- 
ity of their doing so. 

For the present, however, I think they 
realize they could not pull an atomic Pear 
Harbor on Uncle Sam without getting back 
a nuclear punch that might well kno k the 
red right out of Russia. 

Those are the impressions I carried away 
from talks with the top 4 of the 9 bold me? 
who comprise the allpowerful Presidum © 
the Central Committee of Russia's Commu: 
nist Party—the governing body of the Sovit* 
Union. 
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1900 
The four with whom I talked separately 
ssented the leadership in the govern- 
a political, diplomatic, and military 
ty "They were Nikolai Bulganin, the new 
ai premier, Nikita Khrushchev, the boss 
a he Communist Party, Vyacheslav Molotov, 
a e foreign minister, and Marshal Georgi 
jae Defense Minister and wartime com- 
mander of the Red army in the allied defeat 
of Germany. 

The history of Soviet Russia during the 
past 30 years has shown that one can never 
be sure what is going to happen, especially 
within the inner circle of the Red rierarchy. 
As Marshal Zhukov said to me, “Fortune tell- 
ers can go wrong.” 

Nevertheless, I am prepared to dare a guess 
about the future of the Soviet leadership. 
That is, if another Stalin is to emerge on the 
Russian political scene, it will not be the new 
premier. 

Bulganin, with whom I talked for over an 
hour ‘did not impress me as the type who 
would be capable of seizing power and mak- 
ing himself the absolute ruler as Stalin did. 

He lacked the dynamic personality and 
forcefulness of Khrushchev. He did not seem 
to possess the cunning that would be re- 
quired for victory in a struggle for power 
with the tough ones in the Kremlin. 

Bulganin struck me more as a front-man 
for the principle of collective leadership that 
I think, for the time being at least, continues 
to be the basis on which the Soviet system is 
being run. 

With his wavy white hair, trim goatee, and 
neat moustache, Bulganin has a professorial 
look. He is a political general, not @ pro- 
fessional soldier. Stalin bestowed the title 
of Marshal on him during the war when he 
was Commissar of the armed forces. He has 
a reputation for being an able administrator 
and organizer. More of an efficient bureau- 
crat than political crusader. 

In his talk with us, Bulganin adopted a 
conciliatory tone. He seemed to be trying to 
offset the violent attacks on the United 
States which he and Molotov had made a 
few days previously in the Supreme Soviet, 
or parliament. 

We took him to task for those attacks. We 
told him we did not see how he could recon- 
cile them with the protestations for improved 
relations with our country. He denied that 
the attacks reflected any decision of the new 
government to pursue a more antagonistic 
attitude toward the United States, and in- 
sisted the Soviet leaders were sincere in their 
desire for the reestablishment of normal, 
friendly relations with America. 

There is so much doubletalk in Soviet ver- 
biage that it’s difficult to know when they 
are speaking the truth. They practice a sort 
of double-entry bookkeeping line, saying 
things that can have different meanings. 
However, I do feel they think it is in their 
Own interests to try to improve relations 
with us. 

We thought we smoked out Bulganin on 
one thing. Molotov claimed in the Supreme 
Soviet that Russia had surpassed the United 
States in the production of hydrogen bombs, 
We called Bulganin’s attention to the warn- 
‘ngs of scientists that the continued explo- 
sion of nuclear weapons could have danger- 
ous effects on human and animal life. We 
asked him whether Russia would be willing 
to enter an agreement with the United States 
‘nd Great Britain to limit the number of 
these explosions for experimental purposes. 
eg — and sharply negative reaction of 
Saas let Premier convinced me that the 
wae 18 are far behind us in the stockpiling 

“iése hew weapons, and may not have the 
H-bomb at all, 
aa four top leaders we met, Khru- 
tive eae in many ways the most impres- 
- diate of the four were to grab power 
ae a himself up into a Stalin-like dic- 
Russi: iny guess is it would be this boss of 

4S 6 million Communist Party members. 
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A bullnecked, blunt, and rugged individual, 
this heavy-set little man with his beady 
blue eyes and aggressive vitality gave the im- 
pression of being the boss of the Kremlin 
show at the moment, and knowing it. 

On the day Georgi Malenkov publicly lost 
his job as Premier, it was Khrushchev who 
dominated the scene in the Supreme Soviet. 
He nominated Bulganin as successor and as 
he did so he remarked that he was sure the 
deputies would accept the _ suggestion. 
There was more than an expression of hope 
in that remark. It was clear that the boss 
was speaking. No one else was nominated, 
and no one else spoke for or against Khru- 
shchev’s candidate. The vote was called and 
the hands of some 1,400 deputies sprang au- 
tomatically into the air. That is how Soviet 
democracy operates. 

During our private interview with Khrush- 
chev, which lasted nearly 3 hours, he also 
spoke with the voice of authority. He did 
not seem to bother to weigh his words the 
way Belganin, Molotov, and even Marshal 
Zhukov did. He was fast on the comeback, 
and he talked with as much ease about for- 
eign affairs as he did about internal policy. 

He made no bones about the hope of the 
Communists to gain “the upper hand,” as he 
described it, in the world one day. But he 
sought to convince us that the Soviet leader. 
ship wants to confine the global struggle 
between the Communist and capitalistic 
systems to measures short of war. 

Unlike American Communists, he and most 
of the other leaders we met displayed a sense 
of humor. 

Khrushchev laughed and joked and at 
times showed flashes of wit. He would 
doubtless order your throat cut without 
blinking an eye if he thought it would serve 
his ends. But he can be amiable. 

He said quite frankly he could appreciate 
the feeling of our countrymen about Com- 
munist China’s imprisonment of the Ameri- 
can airmen, and added that he personally 
hoped the matter would be settled satis- 
factorily. That is more recognition of the 
wrong that has been done by the Peiping 
regime to our flyers than we would likely 
get from Communists and fellow travelers 
here at home. 

As for Molotov, he seems to have become 
the elder statesman of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He has been an active revolutionary 
for nearly 50 years, a member of the cen- 
tral committee of the party for 35 years and 
in the top echelon of the Soviet hierarchy 
for nearly 30. 

His name means “the hammer” and he is 
known among the Russions as “Old Stone 
Pants.” He was formally polite and cour- 
teous during our 1!2-hour interview with 
him. 

Always the professional diplomat, he was 
cautions in his statements and quick to 
give us the propaganda line. He talked at 
length about American military bases sur- 
rounding the Soviet Union and, referring 
to our protection of Formosa, labeled it 
interference in the internal affairs of China. 

From time to time, Molotov offered me a 
Russian cigarette and while he talked or lis- 
tened to our questions, he toyed with a 
matchbox. 

He spoke with an air of self-confidence 
as though he was supreme in the handling of 
Soviet diplomacy and did not feel that he 
had to worry about what the other members 
of the Presidium might think of his handling 
of foreign policy. 

However, I had much the same feeling 
about him that I did about Bulganin. I 
could not quite picture him as developing 
into another Stalin. He, too, seemed to lack 
the flair for lone-wolf leadership. 

The western diplomats though the most 
important part of our conversation with 
Molotov concerned the question of a tem- 
porary cease-fire in the Formosan area to 
facilitate the evacuation of Chinese Nation- 
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alist forces from the exposed Tachen Islands 
under the protection of the United States 
Navy. 

When we put the question to Molotov, he 
said he thought “hardly anyone would hinder 
such an operation. The western envoys 
seized on this statement as an indication 
that the Soviet Government would restrain 
Red China from attacking the American 
naval units protecting the evacuation. 

A week later, the order was given for a 
powerful Navy task force to proceed to the 
Tachens and cover the withdrawal of the 
Nationalists forces. Had the Chinese Com- 
munists attacked our sailors we might today 
have been at war with Red China. The 
evacuation, however, was completed with 
hardly anyone interfering. Some of our 
diplometic friends in Moscow expressed the 
view that our talk with Molotov paved the 
way for that operation and—who knows?— 
that might have been the case. 

Of all the four top men with whom we 
talked, Marshal Zhukov was the most pleas- 
ant. He received us alone, except for our 
interpreter “guide,” and greeted us warmly 
when we arrived in his office in the National 
Defense Ministry. Above 8 rows of ribbons 
were 3 stars representing the triple award 
of the highest military honors his nation 
bestows. , 

Here was the “old soldier’ who had been 
on such friendly terms with General Eisen- 
hower in the closing period of the European 
war and for a short time thereafter. He 
had stood with Ike beside him in Moscow’s 
Red Square for the great victory parade. He 
had accepted an invitation from Eisenhower 
to visit Washington, and Ike had offered him 
his own plane and his son, John, as an aide. 
The cold war prevented Zhukov from making 
the trip. He told us that it was his dream 
to do so, though he doubted that the time 
was ripe for it. 

This husky, forthright military man who 
commanded the defense of Moscow, prepared 
the Soviet stand at Stalingrad, and led the 
Red Army to victory against Germany gave 
me the impression of being sincere in his 
expressed hope for improved relations with 
the United States and the warm sentiments 
he voiced about General Eisenhower. 

I felt almost a sense of relief later when 
I heard that he had been moved up to the 
post of defense minister. Not because he 
would hesitate to do everything within his 
power to defeat us in the event of war be- 
tween our two countries, but because I be- 
lieve that soldiers like Ike and Zhukov know 
all too well the horrors of war and want to 
avoid it. The presence of Zhukov in the 
high councils of the Soviet regime might be 
a conservative, perhaps even restraining, in- 
fluence on recklessness. 

With these four coldly realistic men at the 
top in the Soviet Union, I could not help 
feeling that any immediate threat to world 
peace is more likely to come from Red China 
than Russia. 


POWER PYRAMID 


There is one important factor too often 
neglected or not given sufficient emphasis in 
assessing the power of the U.S. S. R. against 
the backdrop of the world picture. 

That factor is the enormous problem con- 
fronting Russia at home as its leaders strug- 
gle to gear the country’s economy to the 
modern age. 

We are inclined to think of Russia as a 
smoothly functioning state run with push- 
button precision by men who have fitted 
every piece into its proper place. 

It is not that. 

It is instead a nation of 200 million souls 
in relative degrees of backwardness, pain- 
fully seeking to mold its resources into a 
form where it can rival the might of an in- 
dustrial giant like the United States. 
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This inner turbulence was clearly evident 
to us in our long talks with Russia’s top 
leaders. 

They are men at grips with problems of 
production, of food supply and of industrial 
expansion which would create headaches for 
the most gifted group of American produc- 
tion geniuses. 

In the hands of this tight little knot of 
bureaucrats rests an authority reaching into 
every phase of Russian life. It is a power 
so huge that it is difficult for free-enterpris- 
ing Americans to comprehend its scope. 

There are 9 bold men in the Presidium— 
the post-Stalin version of the Politburo— 
and of these 9 men, it is certain that 3 and 
at the most 4 wield supreme influence in 
its councils. 

They are Khrushchev, Molotov, Bulganin, 
and possibly Zhukov. There is power enough 
for all, so far reaching is the authority which 
funnels up to the small elite at the tip of the 
pyramid. 

There is no adequate comparison in Ameri- 
can life to Russia’s power pyramid. Not 
only do these few men run the big factories, 
the farms, and the food shops; the buslines 
and the taxicabs; the schools and the sub- 
ways; the railroads and the airlines; but also 
the ballet and, of course, the ballot box. 

Superimposed on these pressing problems 
of everyday life—the questions which would 
plague Communist Russia if the cold war 
never existed—are the problems they have 
created for themselves by challenging Amer- 
ica and the Western World to an armament 
race. 

The men who rule Russia must be toiling 
over the intricacies of jet aircraft construc- 
tion and production. They ride herd on 
platoons of scientists assigned to solve the 
mysteries of the atom. They lavish Russia’s 
resources on plant expansion designed to 
keep Russia’s war potential within reach of 
the West. 

They must somehow find the means, 
amidst all the urgent claims of their own 
domestic needs, to supply the instruments 
of war to a Chinese ally who is long on boasts 
but short on bombs. 

All this in a nation which only entered the 
industrial age 37 years ago and which, after 
more than a generation of bone-breaking 
privation, still lags far behind America in 
vital items like steel and coal and iron that 
are the sinews of a war economy. 

In my opinion this inner insecurity played 
as big a part as any other factor in the 
shakeup which shuffied Georgi Malenkov out 
of the driver’s seat. 

True, there was a struggle for position 
within the little group of ruthless men at 
the top. That is a permanent condition in 
that Kremlin’s competitive jungle, although 
almost certain party boss Khrushchev is now 
the dominant force of the Presidium. 

But it seems to me that Malenkov’s posi- 
tion weakened only as his administration 
proved unable to solve Russia’s most clamor- 
ing problems. He is rated by westerners in 
Moscow as a man of intelligence and proven 
executive talent. 

But the figures and facts were against him. 
His number was up. He had to go or seize 
supreme control himself, and he lacked the 
personal power for the latter bid. 

In every field of Russian effort, dark spots 
were appearing. 

The peasantry, always a restive element, 
was stirring again. 

Production at one point slumped off 8 or 
9 percent. 

A re-armed Western Germany loomed on 
the horizon. 

Malenkov's “soft” theories were clearly in- 
adequate to meet the new threat. 

Or so it must have looked to his associates 
in the Presidium. They are tough, ambi- 
tious men and more than one of them un- 
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doubtedly nourished reasons for welcoming 
Malenkov’s downfall. 

Had the Malenkov administration proved 
a big success—had production figures in in- 
dustry and agriculture boomed under his 
leadership—there is at least the possibility 
that Malenkov would have survived. 

Now they have tapped Nikolai Bulganin for 
top administrative responsibility. It may 
well be that his past success at executive 
levels was his chief recommendation for the 
post while his known talent for intrigue had 
probably placed him in a good position for 
the elevation. 

Since returning to America, I have read 
many explanations of the Malenkov up- 
heaval. Interpretations based on previous 
Communist history, character analyses of the 
principals involved, and evaluations of the 
relationship between the Communist Party, 


the Russian Government, and the Red army. 


There may be some truth to all of them. 
Certainly neither I nor Kingsbury Smith nor 
Frank Conniff, nor all three of us pooled to- 
gether, claim to be Russian experts after 
three crowded weeks in the Soviet Union. 

But we have read and studied Russian his- 
tory and we did have the advantage of being 
on the scene while world-shaking events were 
taking place. Also of talking to the four key 
men who emerged at the helm. Plus the 
Western ambassadors and their staffs in 
Moscow. 

We could not escape the feeling that Rus- 
sia is wrenched by problems of tremendous 
dimensions and that the men at the top are 
sorely tried to meet them. 

Here in America we have problems of suf- 
ficient size to test the competence of some 
of the best administrators the world has ever 
known. 

How much more difficult must it be in 
Communist Russia, far less endowed in basic 
equipment and whose administrative experi- 
ence dates back scarcely more than a genera- 
tion. 

Now I know that nothing could be more 
dangerous to America’s security at this time 
than to underestimate the capabilities and 
the potential of Soviet Russia—an enemy 
who is ruthless, implacable, and convinced 
that in the end communism is destined to 
dominate the world. 

But if it is dangerous to sell the U. S.S. R. 
short, it is equally wrong, in my opinion, to 
overestimate its capabilities. 

In our talks with the Communist brass, 
they pulled out all the usual propaganda 
stops about airbases, atom bombs, and the 
like. But running like a theme through their 
most brazen declarations was the counter- 
point of peaceful coexistence. 

“Look,” said Khrushchev, tugging at my 
arm, “we're coexisting at this table. Why 
can’t we coexist in the world?” 

The Russians want peace because they 
need time. 

They need time to solve, if possible, their 
problems at home, consolidate their vast em- 
pire, and perfect their devices for the possi- 
bility of an atomic showdown. 

You may have been surprised to read here 
that many informed Europeans—and I 
heard this at the highest levels, so I know it 
wasn’t idle speculation—doubt if Russia yet 
possesses the hydrogen bomb. 

Without necessarily accepting that esti- 
mate, I can appreciate from my own experi- 
ence in the Kremlin that the Russian posi- 
tion is not as rosy as those loud talkers in 
the Supreme Soviet would like the world to 
believe. 

Timidity has sometimes shackled our ac- 
tions in the past. 

American policy now is to operate from 
positions of strength. 

We are heading in the right direction— 
and Communist Russia knows it. 


June 24 


Hearst’s Report on Russia: 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

I am extending my remarks to inelyge 

the fourth installment of William Rap. 

dolph Hearst, Jr.’s Report from Russia: 

Uncensored, as follows: 
THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Easily the most surprising aspect of my 
3 weeks visit to the Soviet Union was the 
friendliness of the Russian people. 

In view of the constant efforts of Soviet 
propaganda to turn the people against the 
United States, to frighten them with fear 
that America is preparing to attack them 
with hydrogen and atomic bombs, I had ey. 
pected to be met with suspicious and hostile 
glances in public. 

To my amazement, the attitude of the peo. 
ple we encountered was quite the contrary, 

I am not referring to the forma! politeness 
of the Red officialdom. I mean the common 
people. The man in the street. The shopgiri 
behind the department store counter, The 
old women in the market place. 

The word Americanski seemed to have an 
almost magic effect on them. Doubtless 
curiosity had a good deal to do with it 
But it was more than that. Their faces 
brightened up. They smiled pleasantly 
They seemed eager to talk—though not 
about their Government. 

Some cynics might say it is naive to think 
the friendliness of these people was genuine. 
That they must have been “planted’— 
knew who we were—and told to be affable, 

It would have been impossible to have 
arranged it in advance so that the people we 
just happened to encounter in the streets 
and elsewhere reacted as they did. We ex- 
perienced the friendliness on the very first 
day of our arrival in Moscow, in different 
parts of the city, and before the Soviet press 
or radio had carried any information about 
our arrival. 

I am positive that if you had been there 
with me, in the streets, the shops, the food 
markets and theaters of Moscow and 
Leningrad, you would agree with me that 
the amiable attitude of the people was 
spontaneous and sincere. 

When I appeared with my two companions 
unexpectedly in the so-called “free” food 
markets, unaccompanied by any official guide 
but by Charles Klensch, our Russian-speas- 
ing American correspondent in Moscow, the 
men and women at the food stalls greete 
us with good natured looks and eager! 
showed us what little they had to offer for 
Bale. 

These markets, incidentally, were the on’ 
sign of free enterprise we saw in Rus, 
and they operated on a small scale. Most 
food is sold in Government stores at CoD- 
trolled prices, but there is a serious food 
shortage and the supply in the state shops 
is by no means enough to meet the public 
demand. ’ 

Prices at the free markets are uncontrollet 
Peasants from the farmlands around Mosco¥ 
bring to the free markets the little they a 
not compelled to sell to the Governme™ 
Carrots, potatoes. A few chickens and eggs. 
A bit of beef, lamb, or pork, though the meat 
is of poor quality and expensive. 
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In one shop there was a@ single scraggly 

nicken on the counter. Beside it were two 
7 s. The Russian peasant woman, in a 
aul white apron, held it up to me to 
inspect yes twinkled and she laughed. I 

ae if any, did, at 
doubt that her customers, y, . 
rice. It was the equivalent to $24 at 
on Pficial rate of exchange for the dollar. 
In terms of Russian purchasing power, it 
ne about $9. Since the salary of an aver- 
was a 
age Moscow white-collar worker is about $50 
per week, chicken is a costly luxury. 

To return to the friendliness of the people, 
however, we found it on every hand. When 
we stopped at a little corner ice cream and 
candy wagon to sample a bar of the rare 
and expensive chocolate, a score of people 

ick] athered. They first gazed curi- 
quickly & 
ously, but when we smiled at them, they 
were quick to respond. Smiles would light 
their faces when we said Americanski. 
They crowded around and peered over our 
shoulders as we made notes about prices, 
giggled- coyly—if we took photos of them. 

On one occasion in the market place a 
middle-aged, poorly dressed woman with the 
traditional shawl over head approached us, 
and upon being assured we were American- 
ski, proceeded to tell us how much the Rus- 
sian people liked Americans. 

“We like your Union,” she said. “We are 
grateful for what you did for us during the 
war. We want to be friends with you. We 
do not want war. Let us have peace.” 

That reference to war and peace reflected 
the propaganda campaign against the United 
States, but the surprising thing to me was 
that these people did not seem to be mad 
at us. There was no antagonism in the 
woman's voice. ‘There was more of a plea 
for friendship; an expression of fervent hope 
that there would be no more war. 

The apparent failure of the “hate America” 
campaign which has been underway in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity ever since the cold 
war started 10 years ago was rather astonish- 
ing. The anti-American propaganda in the 
press, on the radio, and in the movies seems 
to have had much less effect on the average 
Russian man and woman than one would 
have expected. 

We could only surmise that the people 
automatically shut off their sense of hearing 
as we do sometimes when dull commercials 
come on the radio. 

As Kingsbury Smith observed: 

“An American walking through the Com- 
munist districts of Paris gets more hostile 
glances than anything seen here.” 

Perhaps the answer is that not many Rus- 
slans are Communists at heart. After all, 
only 6 million Russians are members of the 
Communist Party out of a population of 
approximately 200 million. 

In the light of the friendliness we en- 
countered, I could not help but wonder if 
the Russian people may not yet prove to be 
America’s secret psychological weapon in the 
cold war with Soviet communism. 

That may seem a startling statement. It 
certainly is not intended to imply that the 
Russian masses think American foreign pol- 
Icy is right and their Government’s policy 
wrong. The vast majority have no oppor- 
tunity to know what really are the bases or 
objectives of American policy. They are 
Simply told that Uncle Sam is an imperial- 
istic beast who is preparing for war. 

That they seem to take such propaganda 
with a whole sack of salt struck me as 
ence uraging, 

Not that they are going to revolt. We 
were told by the Western envoys there is not 
the slightest sign of anything like that; nor 
ao believe we could expect any humani- 
‘rian considerations from the Russian peo- 
ple if they were forced into @ war with the 
United States. They are a patriotic people. 


_ Proved that during the last war when 
ney 


fought with great bravery and stam- 
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ina—certainly not because they wished to 
save the Soviet system but because they 
wanted to defend mother Russia. 

If war should come, they would be told 
that Russia had been attacked, and whether 
they believed it or not, they would, I am 
convinced, fight hard. 

However, as long as there is no war be- 
tween Russia and the United States, I think 
the apparent resistance which the Russian 
people have shown to anti-American propa- 
ganda indicates two possibilities: 

First, that they are not wholeheartedly 
supporting the Soviet Government’s policy 
of attempting to make Uncle Sam the world’s 
No. 1 villain. 

Secondly, that if we can find ways of 
strengthening the feeling of friendship 
toward Americans that seems to be inherent 
in the character of the Russian people, we 
can make it more difficult for the Soviet 
Government to turn them against us, at 
least as long as there is no war. 

In criticizing Russia, in vigorously oppos- 
ing and condemning its policies, both domes- 
tic and foreign, I think our Government 
should make a point of differentiating be- 
tween the people and the Soviet regime. 

We should strive during the coming 
months through the Voice of America, Radio 
Free Europe, and all other means which we 
have of reaching the Russian people to get 
across to them our sympathies for the new 
hardships that will confront them. 

We should do this without inciting them 
to revolt against their government. That 
would be cruel, because if they attempted 
to do so they would be shot down merci- 
lessly. We should simply express our sym- 
pathies for them in connection with the 
Soviet Government’s decision to curtail the 
production of consumer goods in order to 
concentrate on the greater development of 
heavy industry. 

The Russian people are no fools. They 
know what this decision means for them. 
They realize it means more guns and less 
butter; more aid to Red China and fewer 
necessities of life for them. 

This became clear to them when Georgi 
Malenkov was replaced as Premier. He fa- 
vored a “softer” line. As far back as October 
1953, he told the people, in effect, that there 
had been enough emphasis on heavy indus- 
try and the time had come to “organize the 
sharp development of the production of con- 
sumer goods.” 

During his short reign as head of the 
government, conditions eased considerably 
for the people. There was less police ter- 
rorism. More goods appeared in the shops, 
more suits and dresses, ties and shoes— 
though by no means enough to meet the 
demand at reasonable prices. Television sets 
were mass-produced for the people. We saw 
the aerials on the roofs of apartments and 
houses all over Moscow and the suburbs. 

Malenkov also cut farm taxes, permitted 
collective farmers more leave in cultivating 
small private plots. 

Now the trend appears headed back in the 
direction of the Stalinist policy of squeezing 
the utmost out of the people in order to 
develop the basic industries and strengthen 
Russia's war potential. 

The people will be called upon to work 
harder and get less. Nikita Khrushchev told 
me during the course of my long interview 
with him that the production of consumer 
goods must henceforth take second place to 
the development of heavy industry. 

Only 12 percent of the Government budget 
for 1955 will go for light industry. The bal- 
ance will be applied to what the Soviet 
leaders described as “production of the 
means of production.” In other words, 
heavy industry. 

Notice has been served on the people that 
the 5-year economic plan, now in its last 
year, must be fulfilled ahead of schedule. 
The Government claims it has increased 
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industrial production 71 percent since the 
plan was launched, 9 percentage points from 
its goal, which it hopes to reach before the 
end of this year. 

No comparable increase, however, has been 
achieved in agriculture. "A new program has 
been laid down which calls for an eightfold 
increase in the planting of corn and an 
overall annual production of about 160 mil- 
lion tons of grain by 1960; also a rise of 
2 to 2% times in the output of livestock 
products. 

The people realize that the basis of this 
factory and farm program will be further 
forced development of heavy industry at the 
expense of consumer goods. It has been 
made clear to them that the economic might 
and military potentiality of the Soviet Union 
is to be given preference once again over 
their own personal needs. 

Furthermore, they are being told in the 
Soviet press that they must work harder and 
increase the output per worker. Like the 
donkey and the carrot, the hope is being 
held out to them that if they pull the barge 
a little harder it will eventually be possible 
to increase once again the production of con- 
sumer goods. 

That is likely to be of little comfort to 
the Russian people in their disappointment 
over the realization that in the immediate 
future the already difficult living conditions 
are going to become worse. 

That is why I feel we should extend to 
them our sympathies and take advantage of 
every possible opportunity to let them know 
the difference between our free system and 
the totalitarian ome under which they live. 
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Monday, June 20,1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the fifth installment of Report on Rus- 
sia: Uncensored, by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., follows: 

Rep INK 


After more than 30 years of Communist 
rule the people of Russia are living today 
in what we would consider, by any compari- 
son with our own way of life, a state of deep 
economic depression. 

Living standards remain appallingly low 
in comparison with our own. There is a 
scarcity of almost everything—food, clothing, 
housing, and especially the little comforts 
of life that we have come to regard as ne- 
cessities. 

Most of the inhabitants of Moscow, for 
example, live in what we would regard as 
exceedingly poor to semislum conditions in 
overcrowded, dilapidated apartment build- 
ings and small but quaint and crooked 
wooden houses. 

But broadly speaking, conditions have im- 
proved for the people under the Soviet sys- 
tem, every Western ambassador and dipio- 
matic expert in Moscow assured us. 

That does not mean, of course, that they 
would not have been better off if the Czarist 
system had continued. Conditions for the 
working classes in all European countries 
are better than they were 30 years ago. 
Whether they would have been better in 
Russia than they are today must remain in 
the realm of speculation. 

A lot more people undoubtedly would have 
been alive. Stalin starved millions in the 
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Ukraine to impose farm collectivization on 
a primitive agricultural nation. 

The people were not free under the Czars 
and they are not really free now, but the 
fact is that they have more freedom and they 
regard themselves ‘as much better off. They 
did not get to vote under the Czar and while 
their vote means nothing today, they really 
think that they have a democracy. As Mar- 
shall MacDuffie reports in his excellent book 
on Russian life-—The Red Carpet—‘It is 
not as bad in Russia as most people outside 
think it is, but it is nowhere near as good as 
the Russians think it is.” 

The comforts, happiness, spiritual welfare 
and personal liberties of the Russian people 
are still being sacrificed in the interests of 
increasing the industrial strength of the 
country and spreading sovietism through- 
out the world. 

The basis now being laid could make 
Russia a strong and perhaps prosperous na- 
tion 50 years or so from now, especially if 
the system changes by that time, but this 
generation of Russians is paying a high price 
in drudgery and discomfort for an uncertain 
future. 

Take the question of food, for example. 
The Western diplomatic experts in Moscow 
told us the average Russian is getting less 
than the 40 pounds of meat per person an- 
nually that he was able to obtain in 1928. 
Compare this with 155 pounds of meat per 
person that the average American is esti- 
mated to be eating each year. 

I gathered that the shortage of livestock— 
6 million fewer than in 1928—is attributed 
to the wholesale slaughtering of cattle to 
which the rebellious peasants resorted when 
they were being forcibly collectivized by 
Stalin. 

An ambitious new program of stock breed- 
ing is under way. Khrushchev told me that 
he hoped to get the Russian farmers to copy 
American methods of animal husbandry. 

In his January 25 report to the central 
committee of the party, Khrushchev claimed 
that the new program had achieved last year 
an increase of nearly 2 million head of cat- 
tle. However, he took the peasants to task 
for incompetent handling of their livestock, 
especially in respect to feeding. He said 
that while stock breeding was increasing, the 
loss of live weight on the cattle totalled more 
than 40,000 tons. 

The stock-breeding program also calls for 
a tremendous increase in corn acreage for 
livestock feeding purposes. The goal is 70 
million acres by 1960, or about 15 million 
acres more than the normal United States 
corn acreage for such purposes. 

American Embassy agricultural experts in 
Moscow will be surprised if these goals are 
achieved. They say there is not enough rain- 
fall and too short a growing season for such 
massive corn production. 

Khrushchev’s plan is to develop millions 
of acres of virgin land in Central Asia. He 
is urging the youth of European Russia to 
“go east.” They are being offered bonuses, 
relatively high wages, and other incentives 
to take a wife along with them and settle 
down as “pioneers” in the undeveloped Cen- 
tral Asian prairies. 

This is also part of the government scheme 
to increase the population. The Soviet lead- 
ers are talking about doubling and even 
tripling it. While they don’t mention China, 
the figures they mention are close to the 
population of their far eastern ally. This 
has led some of the western diplomats to 
wonder whether, from a long range point 
of view, the Russian rulers are concerned 
about the danger of an eventually indus- 
trialized China of 600 million people becom- 
ing the stronger partner in the Communist 
alliance. 

Food shortage appears to be a basic weak- 
ness in the Soviet system, partly because 
under Stalin, attention was concentrated 
on the development of heavy industry. 
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Western diplomats also say it is due to the 
difficulty of training Russians to cooperate, 
and especially to take good care of modern 
agricultural machinery. 

Whatever the reason, the Russian house- 
wife has a hard time getting things for 
the dinner table. This was evident from the 
queues we saw from before dawn until after 
dark in front of the food shops in Moscow 
and Leningrad. In fact, those were about 
the only queues we were conscious of, out- 
side the line that waits daily to visit the 
tomb of Lenin and Stalin in Red Square. 

The best food shops in Russia are said 
to be the two government grocery and meat 
stores in Moscow, called ““Gastronoms.” One 
is located in Gum, the big department store 
facing Red Square. The other is on Gorky 
Street, also in the center of the city. 

These are the grocery “show” places of 
Russia. They are crowded from morning 
till evening. Even in these two shops they 
often run out of meat, though they usually 
have one or another of pork, beef, or mutton. 

Most of the time they have eggs. 
Less frequently, sweet cream and butter. 
Oranges, lemons and other fruit are to be 
found irregularly. 

Diplomats and foreign cecrrespondents can 
phone food orders to these two stores. Mrs. 
Charles Klensch, wife of the I. N. S. cor- 
respondent in Moscow, put in orders at 
the Gum Gastronom four times in January. 
On January 7 and 11, she was unable to get 
lean beef, sour cream, sweet cream or any 
frozen fruit or vegetables. Five days later, 
she was still unable to get cream, frozen 
foods, or lamb. On January 21, pork as well 
as the other meats and the vegetables were 
unavailable. 

This winter the price of a single fresh egg 
at the official rate of the dollar exchange has 
averaged 25 cents. In terms of the real pur- 
chasing value of the ruble, that would make 
it about 10 cents, which is still high when 
you realize that the basic wage scale for the 
Moscow white collar worker is about $50 per 
week. 

First quality lean beef costs about $3 per 
pound. Pork is a little more expensive. 
Lemons are approximately 50 cents each, 
oranges $1.25 per pound. 

The average Russian city dweller spends 
about 55 percent of his income on food as 
compared with approximately 28 percent 
spent by an American worker, and, of course, 
there is no comparison between what the 
Russian gets and what we get. An average 
American eats nearly four times more meat 
than a Russian, and that’s not because Rus- 
sians don’t like meat. Their favorite dishes 
are based on it. 

The basic Russian diet during the winter 
time is grain porridge, beet soup, and black 
bread. In the Moscow food shops, however, 
we saw counters loaded with good-tasting 
white bread. But Moscow is not Russia, any 
more than New York is America. 

Clothing is scarce and expensive, though 
the people we saw in the streets appeared 
quite warmly clad. Many women wore fur 
coats and most of the men we saw wore fur- 
trimmed hats. 

Kingsbury Smith said the people appeared 
better clothed than when he was in Russia 
in 1947. They were well, though not stylishly 
shod, wearing mostly boots. Military officers 
and the police are the best-dressed men to be 
seen in the streets, and they are far more nu- 
merous than in any western capital. 

The civilians as a whole are drably dressed, 
and we saw no Russian woman in the streets, 
theaters, or restaurants that would, in west- 
ern terms, be considered at all smartly at- 
tired. 

Men’s ready-made suits of very inferior 
quality were priced in the main department 
store at 1,600 rubles, or $400 at the official 
rate of exchange. 

While there is no longer any rationing in 
Russia, prices are used for much the same 
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purpose. Goods of which there ts a short, ‘ 
are priced high. 8 

Cars are now for sale to the Public, byt 
delivery takes a minimum of 10 months and 
they cost about double the price of an Amer. 
ican car. The Zis auto costs about 25,000 
rubles, or more than $6,000. 

There is considerable traffic in the cente 
of Moscow, though nothing like New York 
London, or Paris. However, the aristocracy 
of the Red regime does have money to spend 
The problem is finding something to spenq 
it on. 

Income taxes are kept relatively low, Less 
than 10 percent of the Government's revenue 
comes from this form of taxation. Most of 
it come from sales and profit taxes of fac. 
tories, farms, and state stores. 

The basic working schedule is an 8-hoy; 
day, 6 days per week. Sunday is retaineq 
as the day off, though it is no longer officially 
regarded as the Sabbath. 

Bonus incentives are used to speed up pro. 
duction. A norm, or quota, is set for indus. 
trial workers. If they exceed the quota, they 
get paid extra. In cases where the factory 
schedule permits it, they can work overtime 
to earn additional money, or, as it is put in 
Communist terminology, to “‘fulfill the plan 
ahead of schedule.” Strikes are not allowed, 

This incentive system is a far cry from 
communism. There is, in fact, no such thing 
as real Marxist communism in Russia today, 
Even the Soviet leaders say that quite 
frankly. The contend they are simply in the 
socialistic phase of the march toward com- 
munism, which is the Red utopia they hold 
out to the people for some unpredictable 
time in the future. 

One of the best informed western Am- 
bassadors we met in Moscow said to me: 
“There are no Communists in Russia, not 
on the top nor the bottom. This system is 
being operated on the basis of state capital- 
ism. Any one who tried to practice real 
communism here would be shot as a 
deviationist.” 

From what I heard about the way things 
are being done in Russia, I could not help 
feeling that the Soviets are moving more in 
the direction of capitalism, while we over 
here have been heading more in the direc- 
tion of socialism. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the sixth installment of Report on Rus- 
sia: Uncensored, by William Randolph 
Hearst, follows: 

THE Soviet WOMEN 


The Russian woman appears to be the 
greatest source of human vitality in the 
Soviet Union today. 4 

Husky, healthy, frank, and oed-naree 
with a great capacity for hard work nee 
also for childbearing, the average woman 
one sees in the big cities and on the farm- 
lands certainly seems to justify the nation 
being called Mother Russia. . 

Drably dressed in comparison with Wes 
ern standards, lacking most of the got 
iences that make life comfortable, a 
granted little if any consideration over — 
the Russian woman leads a burdensome lile. 
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ernment wants to dou- 
ne she is now being called 
ple the populat on, 
to produce more children. She is 
— urged to marry young and migrate 
ae wae her bridegroom to the virgin prai- 
ie lands of central Asia, as the early Amer- 
ce omen went West with their menfolk. 
t whe is an industrial worker, as millions 
of Russian women are, and she wants to 
keep her job after the birth of a baby, she 
is expected when she returns from mater- 
nity leave—which usually lasts about 2 
months—to breastfeed the child in a nur- 
sery attached to the factory. She is given 
time off for this purpose. After work she 
can take the baby home with her, or she 
can, if she wishes, turn it over completely 
to a Government nursery. 

If she wishes to keep and feed the child 
herself, she is, during the nursing period 
of 1 year, transferred to light work. She 
also receives money grants and medical 
benefits during maternity and the nursing 

riod. 

P while the Soviet regime at one time al- 
lowed easy divorces and did nothing to dis- 
courage free love, the policy now is to 
strengthen the family ties. Abortions have 
been prohibited. Divorce laws have been 
tightened up, and they reflect an attempt 
to protect the interests of mother and child. 

To annul marriage, it is no longer enough 
(as 1t was prior to 1944) to give a one-sided, 
unsubstantiated application to the regis- 
trar’s office. 

Divorce is now effected publicly by a 
court of law and the plaintiff has to sub- 
stantiate his or her claim for divorce. The 
case is heard in the presence of both par- 
ties—first, at the so-called people’s court, 
which tries to reconcile the parties; then, 
if no reconciliation is possible, at a higher 
court. The latter either dissolves the mar- 
riage or rejects the case. 

Simultaneously with granting the divorce, 
the court decides which of the parents is to 
have the children, which of them is pay 
alimony and how much. 

Under Soviet regulations, a court of law 
can dissolve a marriage “only when there are 
serious grounds for divorce and when con- 
tinuation in the married state will prove 
contrary to Communist morality and will 
interfere with the creation of normal con- 
ditions for living together and bringing up 
children.” 


The Soviet Constitution grants women 


“complete equality with men in economic, 
government, cultural, political, and other 
public activity.” 

That applies to streetcleaning, too. One 
of the sights that startles the Western visi- 
tor to Moscow is the women shoveling snow 
day and night on the icy streets. 


Bundled up in padded, quilted coats, with 
shawls over their heads, these women really 
look like human beasts of burden. Some are 
young. Some are well beyond middle age. 
Imust state though that they do not actually 
look or act unhappy. 

We were told that they are peasant women 
from the farms on the outskirts of Moscow. 
They are paid the equivalent of about $2 per 
day, fed and sheltered. One of the Western 
diplomats told us that the women ap- 
parently apply for these snow cleaning jobs 
in big numbers, ‘since it gives them an op- 
portunity to earn money in the wintertime 
when there is not as much for them to do 
on the farms as during the milder seasons 
of the year, 

Under the equal rights system for women, 
they are being given the same opportunities 
for education as men. Compulsory educa- 
“on starts for girls as well as boys at the age 
°' 7. During our visit to Moscow University, 
one of the skyscraper sights of the city, we 
Were told by the superintendent that young 


b — comprise 51 percent of the student 
) Ay. 
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We certainly saw as many of them as there 
were boys walking through the corridors and 
in some of the assembly halls although there 
was a winter recess while we were there. 

About 6,500 students live at the university 
out of a total of 21,500 attending the classes. 
I visited the living quarters, and while the 
small dormitory rooms were by no means 
luxurious they were not uncomfortable. 

Girl students, as well as boys, pay a tuition 
fee of 400 rubles, about $100, per year at the 
Moscow University. They receive from the 
Government, however, from 300 to 700 rubles 
($75 to $175) per month to meet the costs 
of room and board, books, and incidental 
expenses. 

Communist girls and boys get the best 
break on education. If they have good rec- 
ords as members of the Komsomols, the 
Communist youth organizations, their ap- 
plications for admission to the universi- 
ties are given more favorable consideration. 
Only students who pass entrance examina- 
tions with the top grades are admitted. 

There are probably beautiful women in 
Russia, but we were certainly not conscious 
of them in Moscow. Unquestionably the 
lack of smart clothes has a lot to do with it. 
Outside the western diplomatic corps, you 
never see what would be considered in New 
York, London, or Paris a fashionably 
dressed woman. 

The ballerinas were the best dressed Rus- 
sian women we saw, but a chic American 
secretary, by comparison with them, would 
look as though she had been outfitted by 
Dior. 

The women in Leningrad are more attrac- 
tive than those in Moscow. They seem more 
European, more vivacious and less peasant- 
like. I am inclined to credit Scandinavian 
biood for their better builds. 

Then, too, Leningrad was Russia’s “win- 
dow on the west” under the Czars. It was 
the capital of the nation for 200 years and 
at a time when French cultural influence 
was strong. There is much more grandeur 
about the city itself than there is about 
Moscow. 

On one occasion when we were photo- 
graphing the sights outside our hotel, a 
group of teen-age boys and girls waiked by 
with skis over their shoulders. We turned 
our movie cameras on them and while the 
boys looked rather bewildered, the girls 
laughed gayly. 

A pretty one stepped out of the group and 
walked into full view of the camera of Kings- 
bury Smith. With dancing eyes and a 
bright smile, that Russian girl would have 
been considered striking in any country. 

One of the boys, or the leader of the group, 
came back and hustled her along. She 
smiled back over her shoulder at us and, 
sad to relate, that was the last we ever saw 
of her. 

To give you an idea of what life is really 
like in Moscow for an upper middle-class, 
Russian workingwoman, I will set down 
a question and answer interview with a 
translator employed in one of the diplomatic 
missions. She earns 1,000 rubles ($250) per 
month. This woman is about 45 years old. 
We will call her Masha, since disclosure of 
her real name might get her into trouble 
for talking so freely to Americans. 

Rather theatrical in appearance, with 
dyed hair, bright lipstick, and a gay silk 
scarf around her shoulders, this woman 
leads an easier and far more pleasant exist- 
ence than the vast majority of Russian 
women, 

She is looking forward to retirement 10 
years from now when she will be eligible 
for old-age pension and other benefits. She 
will then be able to go to a sanatorium, or 
hotel-type rest home in the milder climate 
of Georgia. Meanwhile, the type of life she 
now leads can be seen from the following 
questions and answers: 
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Question. What time do you get up? 


Answer. Between 8:30 and 9 a. m. 
Question. What do you eat for break- 
fast? 


Answer. We, I mean most Russians, nearly 
always eat a cooked breakfast. Eggs or sau- 
sages. Bread and butter. Coffee or tea. 

Question. Where do you go for lunch? 

Answer. Sometimes I bring sandwiches to 
work with me. All the big Government 
offices and the factories have buffets. 

Question. When do you shop? 

Answer. I do not care to shop myself for 
food, but when I do, I try to limit it to Sun- 
day, when all the food shops are open, or 
after work. 

Question. Who does your shopping when 
you don’t do it? 

Answer. I share a servant with my neigh- 
bor, who is a doctor. . 

Question. How many people live in th 
apartment you occupy? 

Answer. There are five big rooms. We 
have a kitchen, bath, and telephone. It is 
all shared by eight people, all of us friends. 

Question. Do you have electric gadgets in 
the apartment? 

Answer. We have a big electric icebox. 
Also an electric iron and sweeper. We have 
three gas stoves in the kitchen. 

Question. How about laundry? 

Answer. I wash my own silk things but 
the rest goes to a laundry. 

Question. How often do you go to the hair- 
dresser? 

Answer. Usually twice a month, but the 
young girls I know like to go every week. 

Question. What is the price of a silk dress? 

Answer. The pure, very fine silk dresses 
are about 280 rubles ($70). Rayon dresses 
cost from 180 to 220 rubles ($45 to $55). 

Question. How many pure silk dresses do 
you buy a year? 

Answer. About 4 or 5. In the summer 
there are many in the shops from which to 
make a selection. 

Question. How much are winter coats, and 
how many do you have? 

Answer. A plain but warm heavy coat 
without fur trimming costs about 550 rubles 
($137.50). I have 1 fur coat and 1 cloth, 
but I Know a woman who has 6 fur coats. 
(This woman, we found out, was the wife 
of a Soviet marine colonel.) 

Question. How many pairs of shoes do you 
have? 

Answer. Five pairs of all-the-year-round 
shoes, including fur boots, and two pairs of 
white shoes for summer. 

Question. Do you ever wear an evening 
dress? 

Answer. Very rarely. Sometimes at a New 
Year party or a big reception. I like my 
cocktail dress better. 

Question. What do you eat for supper? 

Answer. Like all Russians, we have soup. 
Then perhaps a little meat or fish, compote 
of canned fruit, or some cakes or cookies. 

Question. How often do you eat in res- 
taurants? 

Answer. At least twice a month. 
often in summer. 

Question. How often do you go to the thea- 
ter or ballet? 

A. I go to the movies regularly twice a 
week and to the theater, opera, or ballet 
about twice a month. 

Question. Do you go to many parties? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Russians love to have 
little parties. Not big ones. Just a few 
friends to eat and drink—and sing. I go to 
three parties at least each month. 

Question. How many books do you read a 
week? 

Answer. About two each week. I can get 
them from the libraries in Moscow. 

Question. Do you have any particular 
hobbies? 

A. I make hats for myself and my friends. 
Also I am a member of a dramatic club, and 


More 
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acted in Gogol’s “Inspector General” a short 
time ago. I do not belong to any political 
club. 

Question. Do you make any of your own 
clothes? 

Answer..Some of them, but I have a good 
dressmaker. Most of the women I know 
have their clothes made by little dressmak- 
ers. The shops are too expensive. I have 
my own sewing machine. Most of my friends 
have them. 

Question. Do you have a saving account? 

Answer. Yes, but only to save enough 
money to buy the things I want. Then I 
spend it. Why should I save more? I will 
be taken care of by my pensions when I am 
old. 

Question. What are you saving for now? 

Answer. First for a new fur coat—a mou- 
ton. I can buy one for 1,900 rubles ($475), 
but they are scarce and one must queue up 
for days. I do not like to queue up and 
never join a line if I know I must stand 
for more than half an hour. When I have 
bought a coat I shall save for a television 
set. One of my neighbors has one, and I 
watch that, but I would like to have one. 

Question. Did you go to high school in 
Moscow? 

Answer. Yes, and after I finished, I took 
® degree in theater arts at the dramatic in- 
stitute here. 

Question. Are you married? 

Answer. I am a widow. My husband was 
the director of a theater in Moscow. He 
was killed during the war. 

Question. What did your father do? 

Answer. He was a professor of science. 

Question. How do you feel about the 
United States? 

Answer. I am sure America does not want 
war. I do not believe what I read in the 
newspapers. I am sure there is a big mis- 
understanding somewhere. If Russians and 
Americans could meet a lot more, and get 
to know one another, I am sure things 
would be better, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the seventh installment of Report on 
Russia: Uncensored, by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., follows: 

THE New “ELITE” 


A new elite has emerged in the Soviet 
Union to prove the theory that under the 
Communist dictatorship everyone is equal— 
but some are more equal than others. 

An aristocracy based chiefly though not 
completely on performance and talent reaps 
the fruits of Russia’s sweat and toil in the 
form of bonuses, cars, apartments, dachas 
(country homes), servants, and so forth. 

Old traditions of birth and privilege have 
long since been abandoned. Of course hu- 
man nature being what it is, Soviet Russia 
has its share of political favoritism, bureau- 
cratic boondoggling, and even nepotism. 
Relatives of ranking party leaders are not 
without advantages in the struggle for exist- 
ence. 

The loftiest echelon of the modern Soviet 
classless society is a managerial elite based 
on position in the Communist bureaucracy 
and production structure, topped by names 
from the theater, the opera, and the ballet. 
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Plant directors and managers, chief engi- 
meers and technicians, directors of state 
farms and machine tractor stations, kolkhoz 
(collective farm) chairmen, the literary and 
scientific intelligentsia—these comprise the 
upper crust. 

High-ranking army officers and their wives 
also occupy prominent places in the new 
social hierarchy. 

Russians in these categories live far better 
and higher than the massed ranks of workers 
below them, the humble factory hands and 
peasants who drudge along on a diet of 
meager rations and hard work. 

Tempering any desire to live it up and 
flaunt their comparative wealth, however, is 
the knowledge that the Kremlin’s high com- 
mand frowns on ostentation. 

Hard work and rugged competition keep 
the comrades toeing the line, and the regime 
applies the incentive motive of the capitalist 
system. This is contrary to true Marxist 
communism under which the incentive urge 
must neecssarily disappear as there is no 
reason for having incentive—everybody being 
equal. 

But in Russia today there are so-called 
millionaire factories, such as the Stalin plant 
in Moscow, the sales revenues of which run 
into millions of rubles. There are also mil- 
lionaire kolkhozes where superior manage- 
ment and production bring rewarding 
bonuses to directors and workers alike. 

Some observers feel that the millionaire 
Stalin factory gets preferential treatment in 
materials and first-class production tech- 
niques and that some millionaire farms most- 
ly owe their success to the good, rich earth 
of their particular areas. 

Others think these favors of nature are 
taken into consideration when the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party—the top 
ruling body in Russia—sets up norms and 
big results are demanded from operators of 
the fortunate farms and factories. 

How much are the top executives and man- 
agers paid? The chairman of a good Kolk- 
hoz about 18 miles from Moscow told us he 
makes 2,400 rubles a month (about $600 at 
the official rate), plus produce amounting to 
double the amount received by the average 
worker on his farm. 

He has a new small Pobeda car, a TV set, 
a radio, a Longines watch, and a telephone, 
testimony to the relative luxury available 
in such positions. 

In cases such as these, it is hard to esti- 
mate the real value of pay because the ex- 
change rate of the ruble in terms of dollars 
is artificially pegged. It is set at 4 rubles to 
$1 but Western economists estimate the true 
rate at closer to 12 rubles to the dollar. 

President Eisenhower became aware of this 
false exchange during his postwar visit to 
Russia. When I saw him in the White House 
on my return, he recalled the answer he had 
given a Kolkhoz worker who asked what his 
opposite number in America would earn. 

“I knew that the salary alone wouldn’t 
tell the true difference,” the President told 
me. “Sol translated it into what the Ameri- 
can worker could buy with his pay. 

“I told him that his opposite number in 
America wolud probably own his own home, 
a car, have his children at a university, at- 
tend the movies and theater regularly, and, 
in general, possess many of the good things 
of life.” 

The President smiled at the memory. 


“Marshal Zhukov was listening,” he said, 
“and I could tell he didn’t like this line of 
talk. So he turned on the worker and said: 

“ ‘Stop bothering our guest with such silly 
questions.’ ” 

Even the workers in Russia have their 
elite—the leading Stakhanovites (workers 
who invent labor-saving shortcuts); out- 
standing shock-workers (those who overfill 
their norms or quotas by big margins); and 
top brigadiers (foremen of collective farms 
whose squads give impressive performances). 
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But the cream of Russian “society” js Tep. 
resented by the artistic world—the Perform. 
ers of the opera and ballet and theater Who 
rise to the top on the strength of natural 
talent, 

Ballerinas, opera singers, conductors, Movie 
producers, directors and writers get the hes, 
apartments and are among the few People 
in Russia to dress well, though not fashion. 
ably in Western terms. 

They have big popular followings ang are 
household idols throughout the Soviet Union, 
The wife of one Western ambassador wit) 
several years of experience in Russia told 
me that the artists have a little world o 
their own in which they live on a far bette; 
level than their adoring fans. 

“There's a ‘society’ going on here that no. 
body sees,” she said. 

A stiff artistic price is exacted from these 
beneficiaries of Soviet favors. Composers ang 
writers must hew to the current “line” anq 
are soundly reprimanded in the party press 
for any deviation. 

In an interview at the Moscow Conserya. 
tory of Music, Dmitri Shostakovich, the worlq 
famous composer who was severely repri- 
manded in Stalin’s time for writing a devia. 
tionist symphony, stanchly defended the 
system which exposes creative artists to the 
barbs of doctrinaire critics. 

“They've very helpful,” the composer said, 
“Their criticism improves a composer's work, 
If I’m working in the wrong direction | 
should be told.” 

There appears to be one exception to the 
blanket rule that all artists must accept 
party discipline or face stern punishment. 
The performing artist—the prima donnas 
and the actors and actresses as opposed to 
the composers and writers—seem to lead a 
charmed life in this respect. 

Westerners tell the story of Kozlovsky, 
top Russian tenor who always gets paid 
25 times the stipulated state rate for each 
performance. Kozlovsky rebelled against 
proposed tour of the _ so-called people's 
democracies. He complained that the pay 
wasn't substantial enough and that the tech- 
nical resources of some opera houses were 
beneath his standards. 

For his show of temperament Kozlovsky 
drew the usual stern wigging in the party 
press. But nothing else happened. He was 
singing away as usual the next season and 
as popular as ever. 

“The Russians are like the Westerners in 
that respect,” said one diplomat. “They 
make allowance for the artistic temperament. 
As long as the fellow continues to perform 
satisfactorily, they'll let him get away with 
a lot of things.” 

To really understand the grip performing 
artists hold on the affection of the Russian 
people, one must consider the case of Ulan- 
ova, the premier ballerina of the famed 
Moscow Ballet and rated by many critics 
as the world’s greatest. 

I may say in passing that I saw more ballet 
in Russia than I had in all my previous life 
put together. We went five times in Moscow 
and then attended the Leningrad Ballet for 
good measure. People who are better quall- 
fied to judge than I am claim the Moscow 
Ballet is the best in the world and I can only 
say it looked good to me. 

Ulanova is the unrivalled star of this 46 
gregation. Now in her mid-forties but still 
slender and poised, she no longer appears 4 
frequently as she once did. Announcement 
of a Ulanova performance is enough to stat 
a@ mad scramble for tickets. 

While we were there she appeared In 
Giselle for the first time in 7 years. Not one 
member of the western diplomatic corps 
could obtain a ticket to the performance. 

We knew we were getting special treatment 
when our party was allotted six precious 
tickets. Incidentally, you cannot just go ' 
the box office and buy tickets to the ballet 
opera. Tickets are allocated to workers ore 
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anizations, visiting delegations and to the 
Fatourist pureau for foreign visitors. 

Ulanova earns about 5,000 or 6,000 rubles 
a month, plus perquisites in the form of 
sreature comforts, a decent apartment, and 
onmaid. In addition, her title of People’s 
aia of the U.S. S. R., brings in extra money 
a. do the Stalin prizes she regularly wins. 
Along with her basic salary, she now receives 
4 substantial bonus for each performance. 

: We talked to this pleasant, unpretentious 
woman at the Bolshoi theater and invited her 
to join a cocktail party we were giving that 
afternoon. I didn’t entertain much hope 
that she would show up but promptly at 6 
o'clock Ulanova appeared, accompanied by 
pliseskaya, another ace ballerina, two male 
stars of the company, and the theater man- 
oa interviews with the Communist lead- 
ers were appearing from day to day in Pravda 
and we were slowly becoming well-known 


personages in Moscow. But we only became 
celebrities when Ulanova waved a greeting 
to us at the Bolshoi and Pliseskaya concen- 


trated on us while taking her bows after a 
triumph in Shuralae, a ballet based on Tartar 
olk songs. 

. That’s how the artists rate in the new 
Soviet society. We had to be considered 
VIP‘s to draw personal attention from such 
popular favorites as Pliseskaya and the legen- 


dary Ulanova. 

The new elite minds its manners in pub- 
lic and indulges in no flashy gestures to call 
attention to itself. ‘Theater doors shut 
promptly at curtain time and there are no 


late-comers swaggering down the aisle to dis- 
turb the intent audience. If late, you wait 
for a scene change. 

Khrushchev attended the performance of 
Giselle, but he was subdued indeed. He en- 
tered a front box only after the overture 
had begun, sat out of sight of the audience 
and slipped away as the curtain descended. 
Nobody appeared to notice him except three 
American newspapermren. We also noticed 
two grim-looking gents who appeared in the 
otherwise empty box above him at the same 
time he entered the one below. Somebody 
said they were the bodyguards. Even the 
elite can’t take chances in the workers’ 
paradise. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T am extending my remarks to include 
the eighth installment of the series of 
aruicles by an American newspaper edi- 
tor, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., on 
hi observations behind the Iron Curtain, 
as follows: 

RELIGION IN THE U. 8. S. R. 


Religious feeling among the Russian peo- 
ple is very strong. The strength of it is sur- 
prising. The people who believe in God are 
“ty irm in their belief. Their faith cannot 


be shaken.” 
: es Se words were spoken to me by a lead- 
Chi bs ‘esiastic of the Russian Orthodox 
- - With a flowing beard that reached 
vl 's chest, long hair that fell over his 
tha wders, and the black robes of priesthood, 
ene chief monk of the famous mon- 
os of St. Sergei looked like a character 
“\ 0. & Passion play. 
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Named after the patron saint who founded 
the monastery in 1322, Father Sergei sat 
across a table from me in his tiny apart- 
ment in the seminary building of the walled, 
fortresslike headquarters of the Russian 
church at Zagorsk, about 50 miles northeast 
of Moscow. 

The clear, frank, and apparently fearless 
eyes of this man of God in a land whose 
Government creed is dedicated to atheism 
stared at me earnestly—as if trying to convey 
an impression even stronger than his words. 

Through the frost-lined window behind 
him I could see the beautiful bell tower of 
one of the ancient Byzantine churches that 
grace this holy shrine of Russia. 

We had just finished a lunch that reflected 
the traditional hospitality of the Russians. 
Caviar, toast, hot meat cakes, borscht, or 
cabbage soup, baked chicken, rice, carrots, 
potatoes. Then a rich cakelike dessert, fol- 
lowed by oranges and apples. All washed 
down with vodka, red and white Georgian 
wine, Russian sweet champagne, and brandy. 

That is certainly not the frequent fare of 
the average Russian. I would be inclined to 
doubt that Father Sergei himself eats like 
that very often. He had been informed in 
advance of our visit. Doubtlessly, he was 
ordered to provide a banquet. 

Present at the luncheon was the civilian 
director of the monastery. He is the gov- 
ernment’s watchdog. He never left the 
side of Father Sergei during our visit through 
the churches, the grounds, and the seminary 
itself and he, not the holy man, answered 
most of the questions we put about religion 
in Russia. A heavyset, stern-featured man, 
he seemed to be on friendly terms with 
Father Sergei. I gathered they were co- 
existing as pleasantly as they could under 
the circumstances. 

Our talks with Father Sergei and the di- 
rector were conducted through the intourist 
guide, who accompanied us to the monastery. 

We said we noted that most of the people 
we had seen in the churches were elderly 
women and we inquired whether the younger 
generation came regularly to religious serv- 
ices. The answer was that more young peo- 
ple came when there were sermons. It was 
difficult to estimate the percentage, but it 
was small. 

We asked whether the church was allowed 
to teach religion to the young; whether there 
was anything like our Sunday school classes. 
The answer was no. 

In response to our question as to how the 
children learned about religion, since it was 
not taught in the schools nor in the 
churches, the director said: 

“Children learn about religion from their 
families.” 

We said we understood that the gov- 
ernment discouraged belief in religion, and 
that those who dared to send their children 
to church or to have them baptised ran the 
risk of getting into trouble with the authori- 
ties. If that was so, how could the families 
teach the children about religion? 

The director replied that it was only mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, not the popu- 
lace in general, who were not supposed to 
show an interest in religion. 

Answering our question as to what were 
the relations between the government and 
the church, the director said: - 

“The church is completely separate from 
the state. Of course, it is necessary for it 
to have some relations with the government. 
Since 1944 there has existed a committee 
on matters relating to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. All the church needs from the 
state are handled by this committee, which is 
composed of members of the church and the 
state.” 

We inquired how this committee affected 
the freedom of the church in religious mat- 
ters. That seemed to touch a sensitive spot, 
and the director spoke with a slightly sharper 
tone in his voice. 
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“The church is more free than before the 
revolution,” he said. “Under the Czars, the 
state ran the church, today the state does 
not try to run the church.” 

Father Sergei sat silently by looking rather 
pathetically wistful, I thought. He did not 
nod his head over this assertion. 

“As a principle,” the director added, “we 
have freedom of religion.” Since the director 
doubtlessly noticed the skepticism in our 
faces, he quickly added: 

“Certainly it is possible that there have 
been some mistakes, but they have been so 
rare, due to the fervor of some individuals. 
They are being corrected now. You may have 
hearhd of Comrade Khrushchev’s decree.” 

We had heard of the recent decree, or 
statement. That is another story, and a 
rather amazing one that confirmed Father 
Sergei’s expressed conviction that the spirit 
of religion is deep and strong in the soul of 
the Russian people. I will get to it later on. 

We asked whether the state allowed new 
churches to be built or established. The di- 
rector said that in order to open a church, 20 
residents of the district in question had to 
sign a petition addressed to the Patriarch 
Alexei, the head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The Patriarch would, if he was dis- 
posed to support the petition, bring it to the 
attention of the committee. 

“Would the committee automatically grant 
the request?” we inquired. “It would be con- 
sidered,’’ was the reply. 

We then directed our questions to Father 
Sergei and heard, in response to our inquiries 
concerning the attitude of the people toward 
religion, the encouraging statements I 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 

“I often hear confessions,” he added, “and 
am surprised when, in the evenings, young 
girls come and ask forgiveness for small sins. 
The souls of these girls are good, and their 
belief in God is firm. I think this is a result 
of the profound religious feeling of the peo- 
ple.” 

Before lunch, Father Sergei and the direc- 
tor had escorted us around the grounds of 
the monastery and through the ancient 
churches. The foundations of the main 
church date back to 1354, when work was 
started on it 32 years after St. Sergei had 
founded the monastery. 

There were no pews or chairs inside the 
church, although a service was being held 
when we entered. It was a weekday. There 
were about a score of women and a few men 
standing on the stone floor, all facing in the 
direction of the tomb of a saint. 

At the head of the tomb, a bearded monk 
was chanting prayers. We were told these 
services were conducted by the monks from 
5 o’clock in the morning until 6 in the eve- 
ning. The walls and cathedral-like columns 
supporting the high-domed church were cov- 
ered with priceless old paintings or icons, as 
they call holy pictures. 


One felt awed by both the beauty and the 
spiritual atmosphere of this house of God 
that had stood there in the heart of Russia 
for so many centuries and through so many 
turbulent times. And we emerged with a 
sense of great reverence and a strengthened 
conviction in the stability of Christianity. 

In answer to our question, as we walked 
across the snow-covered courtyard. Father 
Sergei estimated that there are now in Rus- 
sia between 60 and 80 convents and monas- 
teries. 

Later he took us through the seminary, 
where about 200 young students are being 
educated for the priesthood. We sat in an 
exquisitely decorated little music room that 
had been built for the seminary by Catherine 
the Great, and listened to the choir sing 
Russian Christmas songs for us. 

We spent the entire day at this monastery 
of St. Sergei and returned to Moscow long 
after dark feeling somehow very much at 
peace with the world. 
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It was not until a few days later In Moscow 
that we learned the full significance of 


Father Sergei’s assurances about the 
strength of religious feeling in the Russian 
people. 


Then from a source whose word you would 
not doubt if I could identify him for you 
here, but which I must refrain from doing 
lest I endanger his position, we heard a 
truly remarkable report on how the Russian 
people have exerted their will to force the 
dictatorship that rules them to curtail per- 
secution of those seeking to return to the 
church. 

This source told us that back in about 
1951, before Stalin died, the government had 
conducted an investigation to determine the 
attitude of the people toward religion. The 
check showed, according to our source, that 
not more than 40 percent of the population 
was atheistic. 

As a result, Stalin ordered an intensifica- 
tion of the antireligious campaign. For the 
next few years, strong pressure was applied. 

The husbands of women who had their 
children baptised suddenly found them- 
selves transferred to inferior jobs. The older 
children whose parents attended church 
services were denied access to the Komso- 
mols, the Communist youth organizations 
which assure the best opportunities of edu- 
cation. Girl students who had been going 
to church found they could not get into the 
universities. 

Then this happened. 

In Moscow, Leningrad, and other big cities 
production in the factories began to fall off. 
In some instances, it dropped & to 9 per- 
cent. At first, the government could not 
account for it. The secret police were in- 
structed to find out what was happening. 
They reported that a deliberate slowdown 
in work was taking place. Absenteeism was 
increasing. And the reason was the resent- 
ment of the workers of religious persecution. 
The people of Russia were making their 
wishes known in the only way available to 
them. 

There were threats, warnings, even arrests. 
The slow-down continued. The Govern- 
ment could not put the entire population 
of the cities in jail. For months this situa- 
tion continued. 

Then one day, not long ago, Khrushchev 
issued a policy pronouncement. He con- 
demned persecution of the people on reli- 
gious grounds. He said such pressure must 
end; that “scientific” education—propa- 
ganda, not persecution—must be used to fur- 
ther the creed of atheism. The slow-down 
in production ceased. The religious spirit 
of the people of Russia had triumphed, at 
least temporarily, over totalitarianism. 

This does not mean, however, that the So- 
viet leaders have changed their basic doc- 
trinaire opposition to belief in God. They 
have not. They may shift tactics from time 
to time, but they remain opposed to real 
religious freedom. 

Their callous attitude in respect to 
Christianity was evidenced in the deplorable 
expulsion recently of Father Georges Bisson- 
nette, the only American religious repre- 
sentative allowed in the Soviet Union. 

We had the pleasure, and it was a genuine 
pleasure, of meeting this ardent, affable 33- 
year-old Roman Catholic priest during our 
visit to Moscow. We attended mass on Sun- 
day in his little apartment in the residential 
block assigned the diplomatic corps. He was 
not allowed to hold services in any church, 
and had to confine his activities to admin- 
istering the faith to the Catholic members of 
the American and other western diplomatic 
missions. 

We lunched with him one day and found 
him a keen, intelligent, and devoted servant 
of God. I consider it highly improbable that 
he personally did anything to justify his ex- 
pulsion from Russia. 
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It is more likely, as the State Department 
seems to think, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s action was intended as a retaliation 
for the refusal of the United States to re- 
new the visa of Archbishop Boris of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, who was allowed 
to enter this country on a 2 months’ permit 
that expired the end of February. 

Boris, who came over here ostensibly to 
look into the affairs of a faction of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, had requested 
permission to remain permanently. Appar- 
ently a puppet of the Soviet Government, he 
had, according to our officials, engaged in 
other than spiritual activities. 

If that was the case, the State Department 
was certainly right in refusing to renew the 
visa. 

Before leaving Moscow, I visited the Patri- 
arch Alexei in his home in Moscow. It was 
not unlike a cardinal’s residence, with re- 
ligious paintings and incons on the walls. 
We sat around a large bare, polished drawing 
room-dining room table. A bejewelled cross 
hung in a silver chain around the neck of 
the patriarch. We talked for a while about 
my impressions of Russia, how I liked my 
visit, and so forth. 

Suddenly I made the remark that I had 
been carrying in the back of my mind for 
some days. 

“You know,” I said, “it has occurred to 
me that one of the reasons our two coun- 
tries have such difficulties in believing one 
another is that we believe in God, as you 
do, while the governing body of Russia, the 
Communist Party, insists on godlessness— 
atheism—in its ruling hierarchy. 

He evaded a direct answer, asserting that 
there was religious freedom; that there were 
many religions in Russia. He said that in 
the eastern parts of the Soviet Union there 
was Mohammedanism and even Buddhism. 

I said that might be so but repeated my 
original statement. 

He looked straight into my eyes, and tap- 
ping his heart with his hand said: 

“Who knows. I think perhaps there are 
times when they do think of God.” 

With that, he rose and asked if I would 
like to see his chapel. He led me through 
a door into the candlelit room with its icons. 
As I stood there beside him, I silently asked 
God for a blessing in behalf of my wife and 
children, and my mother. We then returned 
to his reception room, and as I bade him 
farewell, he gave me a little mother-of-pearl 
crucifix on a gold chain. 

I say the spirit of religion is strong in 
Russia despite all that has been done to 
stamp it out. 





Hearst’s Report on Russia: 
Uncensored—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent, I am 
extending my remarks to include the 
ninth and final chapter of Report on 
Russia: Uncensored, by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. The article follows: 

A WAY TO PEACE 

In concluding this report, I would like to 
advance a few ideas based on our $-week visit 
to Russia indicating how the West can most 
effectively marshal its resources in order to 
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win the continuing battle with world com. 
munism. 

The previous eight articles have Catalogue 
many of the weaknesses of the Soviet Union 
I have spoken of the dissension within th. 
leadership, the grave problems besetting 
Russia at home, the shakiness of the Satel. 
lites, and the drawbacks on Russia’s one 
worthwhile ally, Communist Chfna. 

But it would be wrong to get the idea 
that the Russian Communist system does 
not possess many assets, not the least of 
which is the chance that domestic turpy. 
lence in the free world and old nationg| 
jealousies will divide and splinter the allieg 
coalition. 

If this happens, Communist Party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev or his successor may wel! 
witness the achievement of the confident 
boast he made to me during our long inter. 
view, that communism would ultimately 
gain the upper hand throughout the worid. 

He said it confidently and matter-of. 
factly, although acknowledging my right to 
believe that our way of life would ultimately 
win out. 

It’s up to us to devise a strategy that will 
demolish Khrushchev's calm assurance. 

First of all, let’s dispose of the question 
whether the conflict between communism 
and freedom can be solved by resort to war, 

The Soviet Union can’t stand a war with 
the West within the foreseeable future and 
therefore won’t start one. I have further 
predicted that Russia’s realistic rulers will 
exert a cooling influence to keep the Chinese 
teapot from boiling over. 

“‘We’re glad the fire in Korea was put out,” 
Khrushchev told us. ‘We don’t want to see 
another one start up.” 

The democracies won’t start a war with the 
Soviet Union, because it is against the very 
nature of democracy to launch an aggressive 
wer. 

The only spark that might touch off an 
atomic showdown, as I have repeatedly stat- 
ed, would be the failure of the West to keep 
up its guard and encourage the Kremlin to 
think we were weak and defenseless. 

If Iam right in thinking that war is no so- 
lution to the current struggle, and that Rus- 
sia will not pull the trigger for varying rea- 
sons, then we pass into the much more diffi- 
cult battleground of peace. 

The West is well equipped in any trial at 
arms. But are we prepared practically and 
philosophically to surpass communism in the 
thornier problems of peace? 

I wrote in the first article of this series: 

“The western program of building armed 
strength, while fundamentally the correct 
one, should be widened into a more flexible 
and imaginative strategy for competitive co- 
existence with the Communists in every field 
and on every front.” 

Later, in a speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington, I recommended the es- 
tablishment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate an all-fields, all- 
fronts strategy for winning the battle of 
competitive coexistence. 

This board should be scrupulously nonpar- 
tisan. It should be culled from the finest 
minds and talents available. It should not 
bog itself down in catch phrases like "psy- 
chological warfare” or “merchandising the 
hell out of the American program.” 

Instead, it should coolly survey the whole 
global scene and develop plans for getting 
the people of the world on our side. 

The idea that such a board was necessary 
had grown on me during our Russian visi! 
when it became evident that the Communists 
were moving ahead in many fields which the 
present western strategy neglects. 

Since making this recommendation at the 
Press Club, I have been pleased to learn that 
many other Americans, both in govern- 


mental and private levels, agree that it is 40 
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imperative requirement if we want to win 
the ool“ suaiized this board, {t should plan 
and coordinate & program designed to sur- 
uss the Russians in fields like sports, the 
P and educational exchanges. No 
e neglected in this competition 
diametrically different systems. 

ou — doubt that America would 
emerge on top in any such competition? 

Thus far, the efforts to oppose commu-~ 
nism's steady pressure on nonmilitary fronts 
have been piecemeal and uncoordinated. 
Planners who are enthusiastic about our 
progress in one area have little knowledge 
of what is going on in another. 

In fact, they may be enthusiastic about 
possibilities in their own particular bailiwick 
and take a dim view of the potentialities of 
another. 

For instance, some Americans think we 
should stress the cultural side of American 
life in our presentation. These people, like 
as not, have little regard for sports as a& 
weapon in the cold war. Sports people are 
likely to believe that only their own field can 
capture the imagination of uncommitted 
millions. They are Just as likely to think 
that culture is old hat and of no particular 
consequence as an ideological persuader. 

The answer to this clash of opinion is that 
the Russians take both into consideration. 
That is why we need a planning board to 
take the large view and see all sides of com- 
petitive coexistence. 

After the National Press Club speech, I had 
the pleasure of a long talk with Theodore 
Streibert, Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency. He told me of several 
interesting developments. 

This May in Paris, several famous Ameri- 
can artists are scheduled to appear at an 
American festival which should give the 
French a better idea of our cultural prowess. 
Actresses Helen Hayes and Mary Martin, 
and Conductor Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra have al- 
ready been lined up for the festival. Okla- 
homa will be performed by a professional 
troupe. 

This is a step in the right direction, it 
seems to me, and the French shouldn’t be 
the only people to get a look at these dis- 
tinctively American stars. 

The New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra is scheduled to appear at the Edin- 
burgh Festival during the coming year, while 
the Toscanini-trained “Symphony of the 
Air’ has been booked for a tour of major 
Japanese cities. 

Streibert was quite proud, and properly 
80, of the cultural projects planned for next 
year in this field of the cold war. Right now, 
I might add, the Porgy and Bess troupe 
is on tour through the Mediterranean coun- 
tries and making friends for America every- 
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Where it appears. I heard echoes of its 
triumphs as far away as Moscow. 

Streibert and I disagreed on only one point 
during our conversation. He seemed to think 
that what was and 18 being done in this 
field is sufficient, whereas I believe it is only 
a beginning and a drop in the bucket. 

Through funds made available by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—$2,500,000 for the year, 
according to Streibert—a modest program 
has been launched. When you compare this 


sum With the billions which we pour out 
fach year to our Allies, I claim a few more 
dollars should be spent on unveiling the 
American story to interested foreigners. 

ame have said before, we have so much 
‘ore to offer than the Communists that any 
‘omparison must show up in our favor. 

Mert is not enough to sit complacently 
on, the Soviet Union throws its smaller 
ssa vd into the scales and makes its 
cn elt because we do not choose to com- 
Pedra stress this often enough: We 
an ie Seek to convey to the world—to our 
“ws, to the uncommitted countries es- 
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pecially, and to the Russians if possible— 
the idea that America is not only proud of 
its motor cars, its bathtubs, a~d its tele- 
vision sets, but of many other achievements 
as well. 

I am certain that any cultural exchange 
between the United States and Russia is 
bound to benefit us. Within limits, I think 
such exchanges should be encouraged. 

We have nothing to lose by exposing young 
Communists to the wonders of our civiliza- 
tion. Their faith in communism might be 
destroyed by a view of America with its 
vastly higher standard of living, its free 
press, its cultural institutions, its cities and 
its farms, and its open-hearted give-and- 
take. 

The second half of the 20th century will 
determine whether Boss Khrushchev was 
right when he predicted that communism 
would win in this continuing battle of ‘‘com- 
petitive coexistence.” 

The faith of the Communist leader in the 
eventual triumph of his cause must be 
matched by a conviction on our side that is 
just as strong and just as deep. 

Time alone will tell whether the free 
world is equal to the sacrifice, the self- 
denial, and the courage required to win this 
epic struggle with aggressive communis™. 

After 3 weeks in Russia, I’m more con- 
vinced than ever that our side—the side of 
honor, dignity and individual freedom, and 
a humble belief in God—will prevail over the 
evil scourge of communism. 





What America Expects of Its Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman is deserving of our attention. 
It appeared in the July 1955 issue of the 
Democratic Digest. 

Wuat AMERICA Expects or Irs YourH 

(By Mrs. J. Borden Harriman) 


America is not perfect. My generation 
knows that. But it is ours, and it has been 
for a century the dream of every European. 
We must keep it so. Its streets have never 
been paved with gold, and they never will 
be, but I should like to think that even for 
the democracies in the north, we should 
stand as a land of opportunity and enthu- 
siasm and riches. By riches I mean not only 
raw materials, armies, navies, railroads, ships, 
and cities, but a whole people full of good 
will toward the world, loyal to its own flag 
and beautiful continent, ready to work to 
educate its whole people. 

The ancient republic of Greece, the modern 
kingdom of Greece, the ancient empire of 
China, the modern and war-torn republic of 
Asia, the United States of America, see what 
we have in common. That is something 
every American young man should study. 

To prepare yourselves for the times you 
live in you must look over the whole world 
to find your allies building a world of equal- 
ity of opportunity for all classes and all 
races, for the greater part of mankind will 
be happiest in a democratic society. But do 
not hope to have your democracy in far 
places, or worth fighting for elsewhere if in 
your own house, own schools, own factories 
and shops, in your own country and city, you 
do not find the slogans and spirit and the 
daily practice of helping each other and 
keeping your eyes open to know and guard 
not only your own advantage, but the com- 
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mon interests of mankind in justice and 
peace. Remember to rejoice and be happy 
over your blessings. Hold fast to your ideals. 
Lift up your eyes to the hills and realize 
that “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 





Public-Facilities Construction 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 84th Congress convened on January 
5, 1955, I introduced H. R. 860, to pro- 
vide for programs of public-facilities 
construction which will stimulate em- 
ployment in areas having a substantial 
surplus of labor, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill also authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $3 billion to finance the 
provisions of the bill. 

In addition to H. R. 860, which is now 
pending before the Housé Committee on 
Public Works, several other bills have 
been introduced by other Members of 
Congress and are pending before the 
same committee. 

These bills are H. R. 356, 385, 553, 820, 
840, 1556, 2145, 3565, 5360, and 5885. 

A study of all the bills pending before 
the House Committee on Public Works 
reveals the keen desire on the part of 
many of us who have unemployment 
in our congressional districts to alleviate 
conditions through a Federal program 
for public-facilities construction. 

This program will provide for the 
planning and construction of useful pub- 
lic facilities and is designed to provide 
permanent capital improvements of a 
nature which will strengthen our na- 
tional economy and increase the well- 
being of our citizens. The projects in- 
clude bridges, dams, reservoirs, and 
other flood-control works. 

In addition, the program provides for 
sewage disposal plants, water purifica- 
tion facilities, works of reclamation, fa- 
cilities for research, and other works of 
public construction including post offices, 
schools, and hospitals which aid to the 
well-being of our citizens in general. 

Mr. Speaker, while most of the bills 
pending before the Committee on Public 
Works provide a general facilities con- 
struction program, my bill, H. R. 860, 
restricts such a program to areas having 
a substantial surplus of labor according 
to standards established by the Secretary 
of Labor under defense manpower policy 
No. 4 or any similar rule, regulation, 
order, or policy. 

In this connection, such a program of 
public facilities construction would not 
only provide permanent capital improve- 
ments which will strengthen our na- 
tional economy and increase the well- 
being of our citizens but also provide em- 
ployment so badly needed in labor sur- 
plus areas where little has been done to 
date by the Federal Government to soive 
this perplexing and distressing economic 
problem. 

According to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, among the 249 areas 
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surveyed 144 are classified as being in 
group 4~A or 4—-B which means they have 
either a substantial or very substantial 
labor surplus. 

It may be of interest to state that 
since 1949 my congressional district has 
been classified as an area having a sub- 
stantial labor surplus and at the present 
time it is in group 4-B with a very sub- 
stantial labor surplus since over 18 per- 
cent of the employables are unemployed. 

These labor surplus areas, sometimes 
referred to as blighted areas, are not 
beneficiaries of the general prosperity 
that is reported to exist in the Nation 
as a whole. 

They are the victims of economic dis- 
locations over which they have no con- 
trol. While they are working to bolster 
their sagging economy they need Federal 
assistance, not through a handout pro- 
gram but through useful public projects 
on a matching-fund basis where the po- 
litical subdivision has the ability to pay 
its share. 

Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of 
the Federal Disaster Act the President 
has authority to provide Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in 
areas declared by him to be major dis- 
aster areas. 

To date millions of dollars have been 
spent in these major disaster areas where 
floods, snowstorms, droughts, and dust 
storms have brought economic ruin re- 
quiring Federal assistance. 

Unfortunately, however, the provisions 
of the Federal Disaster Act do not permit 
the President to declare areas where 
unemployment prevails as major disaster 
areas and therefore no Federal assist- 
ance under the Federal Disaster Act is 
permissible. 

These critical areas are unable to meet 
the economic problems they are faced 
with through unemployment because 
the Federal Disaster Act does not cover 
unemployment resulting from economic 
dislocations. Therefore, those of us who 
represent these labor-surplus areas must 
ask Congress to recognize their plight 
and render assistance through a public- 
facilities construction program. 

It is for that reason that I introduced 
H. R. 860 and I know other Members of 
Congress were motivated by the same 
reason when they introduced bills on the 
subject. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my sin- 
cere hope that the chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works will find it 
possible to schedule hearings on the 
many bills now pending before his com- 
mittee that are designed to alleviate 
unemployment conditions through a 
useful program of  public-facilities 
construction. 


The Senator From Moscow (Idaho) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a very interesting article on our esteemed 
colleague from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 
which was published in the July issue of 
American Mercury. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe SENATOR FROM Moscow (IDAHO) 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

During the censure of JozE McCarTHuy, egg- 
heads of the liberal press overlooked the 
startling fact that the Senator who led the 
defense of the Wisconsin anti-Communist 
was a graduate of a university located in 
Moscow. 

The name’s the same, but pronounced dif- 
ferently by the good westerners who, in 1950, 
sent HERMAN WELKER to Washington. 

Idaho is a rugged State, a stronghold of 
western individualism and _ conservative 
political thinking. It is no coincidence that 
WELKER asked for and received the same 
Senate seat occupied for more than 30 years 
by William E. Borah. The late Senator has 
always been an idol of WELKER’s and among 
his most cherished letters is a recent one 
from Borah’s widow which reads, “Every 
day I am grateful that we had you to 
represent our Idaho.” 

WELKER also represents a large segment of 
the American people to whom nationalism 
isn’t an ugly word. Many patriotic organiza- 
tions have honored the Idaho Senator for his 
unequivocal fight against the Communists 
and their camp followers, the Socialists, New 
Dealers, and one-worlders, He’s in constant 
demand as a speaker by unreconstructed Re- 
pubdlicans from coast to coast, yet on his 
office wall is a photograph with the inscrip- 
tion, “With devoted friendship, from Harry 
F. Byrp.” 

To WELKER, the fight for America cuts 
across party lines. He has only warm praise 
for JAMBs EASTLAND, the Mississippi Senator 
who chairs the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, of which the Idaho lawmaker is a 
member. 

“Senator EASTLAND has been a real bulwark 
on our committee,” WELKER says. ‘“‘And for 
the past 2 years every report was signed by 
all Democrats and Republicans and I hope 
and trust this unanimous united front 
against the enemies of our Nation will con- 
tinue.” 

As an illustration of WELKErR’s typically 
western characteristic of honesty before 
partisanship, he was the only one of the 22 
Senators who voted against MCCARTHY’s 
censureship to criticize President Eisenhower 
when the latter praised Utah’s ARTHUR WAT- 
KINs following the vote. “I hardly think,” 
WELKer told the press, “it is necessary for 
the Chief Executive to be warmly congratu- 
lating anyone.” 

A few weeks later, WELKER was leading the 
fight in the Senate for passage of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s Formosan resolution. Friends who 
know the Idaho solon well say there was 
nothing erratic in this. “HeRMAN thought 
the President was wrong on MCCARTHY and 
said so. On Formosa, he thought Ike was 
right.” 

While praising Mr. Eisenhower in a Lin- 
coln Day speech in San Diego, WELKER told 
the audience: “True, I have had my differ- 
ences with the President, and I shall no 
doubt have them in the future. I have never 
advocated strict, lock-step political con- 
formity as a principle upon which to base a 
democratic government.” 

Privately, WELKER yearns for a return “to 
the old GOP I grew up in. Our party of late 
has gone too far down the line of the New 
Deal trend. I'd like to see it united again 
and strong in the face of the Communist 
threat.” 
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, ee some bird-brain politicians and 
mused commentators on the Russian Scene 
WELKER has never swallowed the theory of 
“getting along with the Communists,” H 
says: “I would sooner pick up a Tattlesnake 
from the Idaho sagebrush and embrace ; 
than I would embrace the belief of co. 
istence with the Reds.” 

During his years on the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, WELKER has been an aggres. 
sive cross-examiner of Communist witness; 
and has only contempt for the comrades Who 
crawl behind the fifth amendment, “During 
my career as a lawyer, I defended many men 
but I never had a client plead No, 5 
Leave that to the Red rats who craw! behing 
the Constitution only to plan its destryc. 
tion.” 

The Senator, whom Time magazine hop. 
ored by calling “a four-square McCarthyite" 
is, like Joe, @ farm boy who came up the har 
way sans finishing schools and Harvard 
One of eight children, he was born 49 years 
ago in Cambridge, Idaho, and worked his way 
through law school by herding sheep ang 
mining during vacations. He knows the 
miners and, when elected in 1948 to the State 
legislature, introduced and fought for a bil 
to guard the hard-rock workers from sili. 
cosis. 

At the age of 23, WELKER was appointed 
prosecuting attorney of Washington County 
and was reelected twice by the voters. He 
then launched his own law practice and be. 
came one of Idaho's great trial lawyers. To 
get around his massive State, Wmxm 
bought a plane and learned to fly. It is still 
one of his hobbies and he’s logged more than 
3,000 hours. 

“It’s a@ quick way of getting around,” he 
says, “and you sure get a good view of 
Idaho.” 

When World War II came, Wetxker was 
offered a commission as an Army lawyer, but 
he turned it down and enlisted as an Air 
Corps private. A training accident sent him 
to the hospital for 3 months and he was 
honorably discharged. Then came his one 
term in the State Capitol and his subsequent 
election to the Senate. 

A handsome, driving sort of guy, WrLkm 
still demonstrates the catlike physical quick- 
ness that made him an outstanding baseball 
player during his youth. He still spends his 
spare time scouting all over Idaho. Several 
of his finds have wound up in major-league 
uniforms. “Never saw a ball player who was 
a Communist,” says the Senator. 

In Washington, he’s a man who earns his 
pay. Usually heading one task force of the 
subcommittee, WELKER is also active in three 
other divisions of the Judiciary Committee. 
He’s not a cocktail partygoer and lives quietly 
with his wife, Gladys, and his daughter, 
Nancy, in a home near that of Vice President 
NIXON. 

This same home was stoned and several 
windows broken during WELKER’s defense of 
McCarTHy. “The rats did it while I was 
away,” the Senator says. “They knew 4li 
they might hurt was my wife and my 1 
year-old daughter.” 

WELKER’s activities as an aggressive anti- 
Communist, long before the censure vol, 
stamped him as a foe of the American-last 
outfits. Undoubtedly Idaho will be flooded 
with “Herman must go” forces in 1956 when 
he comes up for reelection. Wevxer ignores 
such threats and those who know him well 
realize such warning signals won't stop him. 
As for the Senator himself, “Whatever the 
results of my political career,” he say% { 
hope to be able to say I was an American in 
a country that has been wonderful to ™ 
And I gave her my best.” 
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Discrimination ? Arab Status in the 
Jewish State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article, 
written by Isaac Remba, which appeared 
in the June 1955 edition of the American 


Zionist: 
DISCRIMINATION? ARAB STATUS IN THE 
JEWISH STATE 


The enemies of Israel, who spare no efforts 
to malign and besmirch the young state, 
continue to bemoan the plight of the Arab 
minority in Israel. 

What, in fact, is the so-called plight of the 
Arabs living in Israel? Are they really dis- 
criminated against and treated as second- 
class citizens? Is it possible that sons of the 
Jewish people, who for centuries have under- 
gone so much suffering because of their mi- 
nority status, should themselves accord im- 
proper and unseemly treatment to the mi- 
nority in the state in which they are a 
majority? 

The Arab population in Israel has now 
reached the number of 180,000, 10 percent 
of the general population. In 1948, after 
the establishment of the state, at the end 
of the open Arab hostilities, there were only 
60,000 Arabs lHving in Israel. How did it 
happen that their number has tripled in a 
few years? Tens of thousands entered the 
land illegally, and consequently were legal- 
ized by the Israeli Government. An addi- 
tional large number of Arabs returned to 
Israel under the government’s plan for the 
reunion of the Arab families. Recently Mr. 
I. Rokach, the Israel Minister of Interior, 
announced in the Knesset that the policy 
of family reunion would be further liberal- 
ized and additional thousands of Arab 
refugees will enter the country. (There 
were 3 Arab members in the first Knesset; 
8 in the second.) 

Government policy, approved by the 
Knesset, states: ‘The Arab minority, as well 
as other minorities, will be guaranteed full 
and complete equality of rights and obliga- 
tions in the civic, political, economic, social, 
cultural, and every other sphere. The Gov- 
ernment will extend assistance to the in- 
habitants of villages who were uprooted from 
their lands as @ result of the shocks of war 
toreturn to permanent settlement. Educa- 
tion in the Arabic language will be guaran- 
teed for all Arab children besides the obliga- 
tory learning of Hebrew.”* 

Let us see now how did the Israel Govern- 
Ment fulfill its obligations toward the Arab 
minority, and we will also try to analyze 
where and why the Government failed in 
is duties toward this part of the population. 

No doubt—and no decent man will deny it, 
whether he be an Arab or a friend of Arabs— 
the Israel Government has done its utmost 
in the field of Arab education. The Arabs 
hot only are not discriminated against in 
this respect, but are even favored in com- 
gene with the Jewish population. Name- 
- — a part of the educational budget 
pose Israeli schools for Jewish children is 
heaed by the local authorities, through mu- 
“cipal taxes, the Arab schools are financed 
‘ntirely by the Government treasury. 
io to the establishment of the Jewish 
ihe only 45 percent of Arab children of 
90 ne age were attending school. Now over 

Percent attend school. Schools increased 
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from 59 to 109. Nearly every village now 
has its own school. The task to educate the 
young generation in Israel is a very difficult 
one even in the Jewish population. It is 
immeasurably more difficult for the Arab 
children, due to many factors: the shortage 
of Arab teachers, the reluctance of the Arabs 
to send their womenfolk to school, the lack 
of school buildings and equipment, and 
many other reasons inherent in the semi- 
feudal way of life of the Arab population. 
The Israel Government has built schools, 
bought equipment, educated Arab teachers 
and induced Arab parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, led by Arab teachers in the 
Arab language. The Israel educational au- 
thorities had to resort to stronger measures 
in order to get them to send Arab girls to 
school. For the first time coeducation has 
now been introduced in the Arab schools, 
and a third of the Arab school children con- 
sists of girls. 

Among the comvlaints of the enemies of 
Israel that the Arab minority is being badly 
treated, there is also the one that Israel is 
attempting to break the age-old Arab tradi- 
tion to confine the females at home. This 
is an accusation that Israel can face with 
pride and dignity. 

The health services in Israel] have done 
for the Arab population no less a job than 
the educational. The mortality among Arab 
children in Israel is the lowest in compari- 
son with all Arab States. Israel has put 
at the disposal of its Arab population all 
the benefits of a modern civilized state. 
The hospitals, laboratories, clinics, medical 
services for pregnant women, and for chil- 
dren—all with very high standards—are 
available for the benefit of the Arab popu- 
lation. More clinics and health centers were 
established in Arab villages by Israeli au- 
thorities in 1 year than in a decade of the 
British mandatory regime. 


Spectacular progress was also achieved in 
the Arab rural districts, thanks to the help 
of Israel Ministry of Agriculture. For the 
first time in centuries tractors were brought 
in to replace the primitive plow. Money 
loans were granted by the Ministry to Arab 
farmers and workers. Instead of the ob- 
solete methods of watering, modern irriga- 
tion schemes were introduced, and crop pro- 
duction improved. 

Government help is not limited to agri- 
culture alone. For the first time in their 
lives the salaries of Arab workers are equal- 
ized with the pay of Jewish workers. Arab 
Government and municipal Officials enjoy 
the same conditions and salaries as do Jew- 
ish officials. The economic standard of the 
Arab population in Israel has achieved a 
never-before-attained height, and they are 
envied by their brethren in the whole Mid- 
dle East. Never before have they received 
such high prices for their agricultural prod- 
ucts, for their vegetables, and fruits. And 
because the necessities of the Arab popula- 
tion and their traditional living standards 
are lower than that of their Jewish neigh- 
bors, the Arabs in Israel have succeeded in 
accumulating substantial financial means in 
a short time. The total elimination of eco- 
nomic discrimination and the creation of 
new opportunities have created prosperity 
in the Arab villages such as no Jewish com- 
munity in Israel—due to many social and 
spiritual obligations—can boast. 


But is was a mistake to believe that all 
benefits which accrued to the Arabs from 
the establishment of the Jewish state, would 
make all of them loyal citizens of Israel. 
Unfortunately, despite all Israel has done 
for them, the Arabs have not abandoned 
their rancor nor lessened their hatred of the 
new state. The propaganda from across the 
frontiers, led by the Jerusalem ex-Mufti 
Amin El Husseini, strengthened their anti- 
Israeli feelings. The Israeli authorities were 
compelled to recognize the danger of “a 
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fifth column” on the vulnerable ,borders of 
their country. The behavior of the Arab 
minority caused them to take measures for 
the preservation of internal security and 
against threats to the integrity of the bor- 
ders. These measures call for a limitation 
of certain rights of the Arab population, un- 
dertaken in Israel’s self-defense. 

In the areas which border on the neigh- 
boring states, a military government has 
been established for security reasons. The 
necessity of a military administration in 
these border areas was particularly felt as the 
neighboring states intensified their adversity 
toward Israel and infiltration took on alarm- 
ing proportions. In order to check the wave 
of murderous infiltrations, which take place 
with the help of the local Arab population, 
a watchful eye has to be kept on the Arab 
inhabitants of the border areas, and their 
movements over the different parts of the 
country must be controlled. 

The leaders of the neighboring Arab states, 
who incite the Israel Arabs to acts of sabo- 
tage against Israel, raised a cry that the 
Arabs in Israel are treated as second-class 
citizens, under a military government, in 
contrast to the civilian administration all 
over the country. But refusing stubbornly 
for years on end to conclude peace with 
Israel, repeating incessantly their threats of a 
“second round” and continuing ceaselessly 
their hostile acts, promising their brethren 
that “soon they will be liberated from the 
Israel yoke,” they force Israel to take steps 
for the security of its borders and the safety 
of its population. 

In some instances, in places where the 
Arabs lived right on the borders of Jordan, 
Syria, and the Gaza strip, and so were in 
steady contact with the “other side,” the 
Israeli authorities were compelled to transfer 
the Arab inhabitants further into Israel and 
to requisition their property. The Knesset 
passed a law which compensated them for 
their losses; they were given new land; new 
houses were built for them and adequate 
means of living were procured to them. 
Here again the Arab propagandists and other 
mischiefmakers raised the outcry that Israel 
discriminates against its Arab citizens and 
does not treat them on an equal footing with 
the Jewish citizens. 

The precarious state of Israel’s security 
made it necessary to exempt the Arabs in 
Israel from compulsory military service, un- 
less they wish to enlist voluntarily, and 
some of them did. And again those who 
would wish the Israel Arabs to be given arms 
to use against Israel, and certainly not to 
help to drive away the infiltrators and to 
prevent their incursions, complain loudly 
against Israel’s discriminatory laws, which 
do not grant the Arabs the same rights as 
the Jews. 

It is fair to note that Israel public opin- 
ion, in large part, while it understands that 
all the precautionary measures are a neces- 
sary evil, regrets the state of affairs, and, 
under pressure in certain less-vulnerable 
spots, the military government was replaced 
by an ordinary civil administration, and in 
others the rules of the military governors 
were relaxed. 

The Israel population would be more than 
happy if all restrictions on the Arab popu- 
lation could be abolished, if the 180,00 Arabs 
living in Israel could be integrated as loyal 
citizens of the state, if they were ready not 
only to enjoy the privileges of citizenship 
but also to give their share in fulfilling the 
obligations of citizens. Unfortunately, the 
day has not come yet. It will come when 
they realize that the hope to destroy Israel 
is a vain one, when the neighboring Arab 
states recognize the existence of the State 
of Israel in their midst and accept the out- 
stretched hand of Israel for peaceful rela- 
tions for the common good of the whole 
population of this area and the whole free 
world, 
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Baiting Duck Hunting Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent charges against Director 
John L. Farley, head of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received 
from Mr. Ralph A. Nissen, vice chairman 
of the wild game and public land use 
committee of the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

This letter gives another side of the 
picture and would seem to vindicate some 
of the charges made about luring ducks 
within shooting distance by baiting hunt- 
ing areas with grain: 

CALIFORNIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., June 17, 1955. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: Our atten- 
tion has been called to a United Press re- 
lease from Washington, D. C., quoting 
charges by Representative HENRY REvuss, Wis- 
consin, that the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service is allowing “wealthy game 
hogs” to lure ducks within shooting distance 
by baiting hunting areas with grain and that 
duck shooting over baited areas was common 
in California. 

In order that the record may be kept 
straight we want to advise you of our support 
of Director John L. Farley’s reported re- 
sponse—that because of the unusual prob- 
lem in California, arising from growing crops 
during the duck-hunting season, the State 
requested a special feeding program to pre- 
vent crop destruction by ducks. 

This statement is quite correct. The 
State of California did request regulations 
which would permit out-of-the-sack feeding 
on duck club areas not closer than 200 yards 
from any blind. A license with a $5 fee is 
required and regulations strictly enforced by 
the State department of fish and game. Vio- 
lations are at a minimum. 

This procedure is only a part of the crop 
depredation program carried on in California 
by our fish and game department in coopera- 
tion with the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, farmers, and sportsmen. The 
200,000 acres of club lands located in some 
of the major agricultural producing areas in 
the California flyaway play an important 
part, along with State and Federal waterfowl 
management areas, in keeping the millions 
of ducks off ripening grain, rice, and legume 
crops at the height of the migration. 

An organization has worked closely with 
governmental agencies, landowners, and 
sportsmen over a period of years to ac- 
complish what has been done. We sup- 
ported the out-of-sack feeding program as an 
important feature of the overall program. 
Cooperation of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been excellent. 

Many people from other sections of the 
country do not appreciate the need and the 
importance of the crop-depredation program 
to California agriculture. The effectiveness 
is evidenced by the fact that crop losses run- 
ning into millions of dollars 10 years ago 
have been reduced to a comparatively neg- 
ligible amount. Nevertheless, the threat is 
with us each year and we cannot afford to 
have any phase of the program jettisoned. 
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Please be assured of our appreciation of 
your understanding of our local problem and 
of our continued support of effective crop- 
protection programs for California agricul- 
ture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rautpu A. NISSEN, 
Vice Chairman, Wild Game and Public 
Land Use Committee. 


Opposition to Antitrust Immunity for 
Business Under Defense Production 


Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the statement I made before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency today in opposition to S. 2163 
and S. 2165: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I am grateful for your kindness and 
cooperation in scheduling my appearance 
before this subcommittee. Members of the 
Banking and Currency Committees in both 
Houses deserve the thanks and commenda- 
tion of the people of this country for their 
diligence and ability in presenting to the 
Congress proposed enactments dealing with 
our defense program which were models of 
legislative draftsmanship. Mandatory con- 
trol legislation is complicated at best, and 
I believe considerable credit for the success- 
ful transition of this country from a peace- 
time to a mobilization economy and a sub- 
sequent return to more normal conditions 
is due this committee. 

The success of the defense legislation 
drafted by this committee has been attested 
to by many eminent persons who have 
pointed out that almost all of the controls 
necessitated by the Korean conflict have now 
been removed. OPS, PAD, DPA, are now 
buried with their brethren wartime Govern- 
ment agencies, with only their records in 
the Archives remaining as epitaphs to their 
eminent success. Thus, it was that your 
committee was able to state—and I think 
with some degree of satisfaction—that as of 
1953: 

“Very substantial expansion in the Na- 
tion’s capacity for the production of goods 
and services since Korea has brought supply 
and demand in most segments of the econ- 
omy substantially into balance. That is why 
it has been possible to decontrol prices and 
wages and essentially limit the use of ma- 
terials controls to military production. That 
is why it has been possible to discontinue 
the general distribution of materials 
throughout the civilian economy except for 
a few scarce and critical items essential to 
defense.” 

It is Just because of the successful progress 
made by this Nation under the statutes 
previously drafted and recommended by this 
committee that I today strongly urge upon 
you to allow another section of the Defense 
Production Act to expire at this time accord- 
ing to its terms. I refer specifically to sec- 
tion 708. 

Section 708, unfortunately, is not one of 
the better known and more widely discussed 
provisions of your Act. It is, however, in 
my consideration, one of the most significant 
and far-reaching pieces of legislation now on 
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the statute books of the United States, 7 
do not feel I exaggerate in this regard. 1, 
me summarize, in brief, exactly what this 
portion of the act permits, so that you wil] 
see with me some of its tremendous impli. 
cations. 

First, it authorizes the President to cons 
sult with representatives from various Sece 
tors of the economy with the view toward 
approval by the President of voluntary agree. 
ments and programs to further the Objectives 
of the act. 

Second, the act provides that— 

“No act or omission to act pursuant to 
this act * * * if requested by the Presiden; 
pursuant to a voluntary agreement or pro- 
gram approved under subsection (a) * ++ 
shall be construed to be within the prohipj. 
tion of the antitrust laws or the Federal! 
Trade Commission Act of the United States." 

What these and other provisions of ge. 
tion 708 do, in effect, is to authorize the 
President directly or his designate, who must 
secure the approval of the Attorney Gen. 
eral after consultation with the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, to exempt 
conduct in violation of the antitrust laws 
from prosecution if such conduct is re. 
quested in the interests of the defense pro. 
gram. In other words, with no limitations 
as to the nature of the activity involved, 
immunity from antitrust prosecution may be 
granted by this statute. This may be justi- 
fied in an all-out emergency. When the 
emergency is over, however, competition and 
free enterprise should be encouraged, not 
lessened. 

I therefore believe this committee must 
now seriously question whether there is any 
longer need for abandoning our traditional 
antitrust policy in favor of concerted action 
among competitors and special treatment for 
monopolies, 

We have, of course, recognized that in 
times of dire emergency, certain exceptions 
to our antitrust laws and free competition 
must be made just as during such periods, 
certain exceptions to the personal liberty 
and freedom of individuals occur. To be per- 
fectly frank, as the price of survival, we had 
no choice. Wartime, unfortunately, has 
therefore been a catalyst which has stimu- 
lated the development of monopolies and 
retarded the growth of competition; it has 
led to procurement policies favoring a few 
select concerns with military and Govern- 
ment purchase orders while smaller firms 
were literally driven to the wail. When my 
monopoly subcommittee studied the recent 
mobilization program, it found that 55 per- 
cent of the total volume of prime defense 
contracts had gone to just 100 large cor- 
porations. A similar experience was had in 
World War II when, between June 1940 and 
September 1945, two-thirds of the prime con- 
tracts awarded by the Government had been 
placed with the top 100 corporations. Thus, 
as Donald Nelson frankly confessed, during 
wartime “business firms of subaverage - 
more often than not did get the dirty end o 
the stick.” 

Take the matter of allocation of mate- 
rials which are scarce. Small companies 
without historical positions with large sup- 
pliers or without integrated facilities 0 
their own are unable to obtain raw or semls 
fabricated products and perish by the thou- 
sands. Even today, as you know, small alu- 
minum fabricators are finding it difficult t 
obtain needed supplies from the large aol 
ducers, such as Reynolds and Kaiser, 10’ 
withstanding the fact that these latter co’ 
porations have profited by millions of dol 
lars through Government tax-amortization 
programs and other assistance. 

I need go no further to emphasize the fact 
that the effects of monopoly are heightened 
and the tempering effects of competition 
halted during emergency periods. But ge! 
tlemen, isn’t that all the more reason 10! 
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wing monopoly restrictions and prevent- 

ee ren of trade just as rapidly 
a can upon the termination of a wartime 

jo? 
oa voluntary agreements provide a 
ready vehicle for serious restraints upon the 
‘ountry’s economy. As the Attorney Gen- 
‘ral himself said in @ sharply critical report 
on the potential effects of such agreements 
under the act: 

“The use of voluntary agreements and pro- 
rams to carry out the mobilization pro- 
gram may result in business enterprise, vig- 
* ously competitive in normal times, evolving 
common courses of action to restrain pro- 
duction, retard technical development, limit 
expansion, reduce quality, and raise prices. 
To the extent that the mobilization program 
requires joint action by businessmen, op- 
portunities are presented to work out restric- 
tive agreements either within or without the 
framework of & Government-sponsored pro- 
gram. It is important that the public need 
shall not become a cloak for concerted action 
undertaken privately to the public detri- 
nent.” 
; I emphasize to you again that the antitrust 
laws have formed the basic foundation of 
this country’s economy since the Sherman 
Act was put on the books in 1890. Devia- 
tions therefrom, such as are proposed to be 
continued in section 708, have been permit- 
ted only under the most serious national 
emergencies. The provisions of section 708, 
for example, were enacted solely because of 
the grave situation confronting the Nation 
as a result of the Korean conflict. As the 
distinguished chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee explained in the 
report he submitted on behalf of the act: 

“The second fact is that in spite of these 
considerations we are at the moment faced 


with certain grim problems.” 
Similar considerations motivated this com- 
mittee as explained in the committee report 


accompanying the Defense Production Act 
of 1950: 

“The seriousness of the situation which 
was thrust not only upon the United States 
but upon the whole world as well when the 
forces of communism were unleashed on the 
Republic of South Korea has impressed upon 
every American the necessity and importance 
of taking prompt and vigorous action to meet 
the threat of Communist aggression.” 

Even in the period of crisis, however, I 

want to point out that no attempt was made 
to forsake utterly our reliance upon compe- 
tition and free enterprise. As this commit- 
tee so forthrightly stated in its report accom- 
panying the Defense Production Act: 
_ “The situation (referring to the crisis) has 
been the motivating factor in all the con- 
siderations of your committee in making an 
effort to bring out a bill broad enough to give 
the Executive necessary powers to cope with 
this critical situation, but not so broad as to 
repiment the economy of our Nation to the 
extent that the fundamenal democratic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise are endangered.” 

T submit to the committee that in view 
of the drastically changed conditions which 
have obviated the need for mandatory ra- 
“oning of scarce materials, the control of 
prices, and vast authority for supervising 
seencles, there is no longer any need at all 
‘OF continuing the immunity provisions ac- 
.-rced to businesses from prosecution under 
“we antitrust laws. Indeed, the better argu- 
n “nt les on behalf of removing these immu- 
nee and encouraging more vigorous en- 
_. “ment of these statutes so as to promote 
_ © and open competition. Yes; far from 

‘raging the making * * * of volun- 
agreements and programs * * *” as 
vcated in the specific language of section 

ss We should devote more of our attention 
: ward Giscouraging such agreements and 

“cr restrictions upon competition. 

I have thus far limited my remarks to 

“poslhg the extension of section 708 for 


( 
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another 2 years as is provided in S. 2163. I 
would like to devote the remainder of my 
remarks to S. 2165, which would not only 
extend the section of the act but would 
make such far-reaching extensions in the 
voluntary agreement program as presently 
established by statute so as to render the 
antitrust laws virtually useless in this area 
of the economy for the next 20 years. 

Section 4 of this bill, S. 2165, would add 
a new section to 708 as now constituted, 
which would enlarge the exemption provi- 
sion substantially. Under the law as it now 
stands, exemption from the antitrust laws 
is given only for the period, and I quote, 
“‘while this act is in effect.” In other words, 
all immunity will vanish should section 708 
be allowed to expire at the end of June of 
this year. If the act is extended for a 2- 
year period, exemption for activities will be 
allowed until June 30, 1957—but no longer. 
If you read S. 2165, however, you will see that 
it empowers the President to continue any 
exemption already granted and approved for 
a period as long as 20 years. And this im- 
munity will stand, notwithstanding the fact 
that Congress may have seen fit in the in- 
terim to let the act expire by its terms. In 
other words, the immunity and exemption 
may be granted for a period of time in futuro 
although Congress may very well believe that 
there no longer exists any need for the De- 
fense Production Act or section 708. 

As Dr. Flemming, ODM Administrator, 
testified yesterday, extension of the immu- 
nity provisions of the Defense Production 
Act beyond the termination date of the act 
was recommended by the Attorney General’s 
National Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws. The Attorney General’s national 
committee indicated that such extension 
may be needed at least with respect to pro- 
grams for preserving the supply of critical 
and strategic materials from abroad. It in- 
dicated extension also may be needed to pro- 
tect large-scale investments committed in 
such programs for long periods of time. 

The House Antitrust Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, in connection with 
its recent exploratory hearings on current 
antitrust problems has investigated exten- 
sively the Attorney General’s Committee and 
the recommendations made by it. You 
should recognize that the Attorney General’s 
Committee did not undertake to collect 
statistics or to assemble a body of factual 
data with respect to the antitrust problems 
on which its recommendations were based. 
The Attorney General’s National Committee 
primarily undertook to examine the existing 
case law in the antitrust field and attempted 
to enunciate a theory encompassing all past 
cases and statutory enactments in this field. 
Accordingly, this committee should realize 
that the recommendation of the Attorney 
General’s Committee with respect to the ad- 
visability or necessity for extending the im- 
munity provisions of the Defense Production 
Act are not based upon an examination into 
Government and business activities under 
section 708. Nor were these recommenda- 
tions based upon economic studies or secu- 
rity considerations upon which any justifica- 
tion for authorizing immunities beyond the 
extension period of the Defense Production 
Act must rest. 

Furthermore, in addition to having neither 
the information nor the qualifications for 
passing upon the factors involved in grant- 
ing immunities, under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, this Attorney General’s Commit- 
tee’s recommendations suffered from other 
deficiencies. Our Antitrust Subcommittee 
has received considerable testimony bear- 
ing upon the objectivity of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee’s recommendations. Tes- 
timony has been presented that of the 61 
members of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee, 42 members were attorneys prac- 
ticing in the antitrust field primarily repre- 
senting corporate defendants. Further half 
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of these practicing attorneys either personal- 
ly or through their law firms represented 
defendants in antitrust cases instituted by 
the Department of Justice or the Federal 
Trade Commission which were pending at 
the time the committee prepared its report. 

Witnesses before our subcommittee have 
claimed that lack of fair representation for 
divergent viewpoints on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee resulted in bias in the 
committee’s recommendations. It may be 
that the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, before it acts upon recommendations 
attributed to the Attorney General’s Com- 
any particular interests would receive special 
mittee, may wish to investigate into whether 
advantages from extension of the immunity 
provisions of the Defense Production Act in 
the manner recommended. 

As you know, the Department of Justice 
did not and does not endorse the’ recom- 
mendations of the Attorney’s General’s Com- 
mittee. The Attorney General himself has 
under study at the present time his com- 
mittee’s recommendations in order to as- 
certain which he wishes to endorse. It 
therefore seems anomalous for the Defense 
Mobilizer, Mr. Flemming, to base proposed 
legislation upon these recommendations 
without any other economic or policy basis 
therefor. 

On June 14, 1955, I requested the views of 
the Department of Justice with respect to 
S. 2163 and S. 2165 concerning extensions of 
the immunity provisions of section 708. In 
Assistant Attorney General Stanley N. 
Barnes’ response to my inquiry the Depart- 
ment did not adopt the Attorney General's 
Committee’s recommen‘ation. He empha- 
sized that the Department of Justice takes no 
position at all with respect to either the ne- 
cessity for extending the antitrust immunity 
provisions of the Defense Production Act, or 
for exempting from antitrust certain con- 
duct beyond the termination of the De- 
fense Production Act. The position of the 
Department of Justice seems to be that these 
problems rest upon national security con- 
siderations beyond the competence of the 
Department of Justice to evaluate. Justice 
is concerned that the existing procedures 
for granting antitrust immunity not be 
changed in such extension. Judge Barnes 
said specifically, and I quote: 

“S. 2165’s declaration of policy, as well as 
the necessity for amending its present anti- 
trust exemption to effectuate defense aims, 
rests on national security considerations 
beyond the competence of this Department 
to comment upon. Accordingly, I assume 
Congress finds necessary extending present 
law. In addition, I assume Congress con- 
cludes that, to best effectuate defense 
policies, certain conduct be exempt from 
antitrust even beyond the Defense Produc- 
tion Act’s proposed 2-year extension. My 
comments thus focus upon means for assur- 
ing that in administering whatever exemp- 
tion Congress deems necessary, antitrust con- 
siderations are brought to bear in a forceful 
and timely fashion. * * * What justifica- 
tion is there for extending immunity under 
the Defense Production Act longer than the 
requirements of the Defense Production Act? 
Justification for authorizing immunity 
beyond extension of the Defense Production 
Act must rest upon national security consid- 
erations beyond the competence of this 
Department to evaluate.” 

I wish to put this letter into your record 
at this point. 

Accordingly, it would seem to me that be- 
fore determining this question, it is incum- 
bent upon your committee to examine 
thoroughly into the past operations of the 
Government and activities of industry un- 
der section 708 programs. The answers to 
the following questions, among others, would 
afford a basis for ascertaining whether in 
fact further extension of the immunity pro- 
vision is necessary at the present time: 
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1. How many programs involving tnterna- 
tional trade have been granted immunity un- 
der section 708? 

2. Are there any voluntary agreements now 
in operation or proposed concerned with 
stockpiling strategic raw materials? 

3. What evidence did the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee have with respect to the 
need for extension of the immunity provi- 
sions of section 708? 

4. What evidence did the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee have with respect to the 
need for extending these provisions beyond 
the expiration date of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act? 

5. Has the President requested any volun- 
tary program which required the participants 
to commit large funds for long periods of 
time? What are they? Are any of these 
programs now operative? Are any now pro- 
posed? 

6. Does the Department of Justice review 
the activities of the participants in voluntary 
programs in order to ascertain whether the 
participants adhere to the terms of the pro- 
gram? How current is the Department’s re- 
view of existing approved programs? 

7. What qualifications did the Attorney 
General’s committee possess for evaluating 
national security questions which justify the 
authorization of immunity beyond the period 
of the Defense Production Act? 

8. Is there any evidence available any- 
where as to the need for continuing the im- 
munity provisions of the Defense Production 
Act? 

9. Is there any evidence available from any 
source indicating the need for giving 20-year 
immunities from antitrust prosecution? 

The amendment to S. 2165 suggested joint- 
ly by the Department of Justice and the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, set forth on 
page 2 of Assistant Attorney General Barnes’ 
letter to me, does not meet my criticisms. 
All that it accomplishes is to insure that the 


President’s delegate, if one is appointed, will 
get the approval of the Attorney General and 
consult with the chairman of the Federal 


Trade Commission. The amendment still 
permits the President personally to authorize 
voluntary programs and permits immunity to 
be granted for 20 years after the expiration 
of the act with no standards, limitation, or 
supervisory control. 

While Judge Barnes’ statute, of course, {s 
to be preferred to the statute as now written, 
it nevertheless leaves unanswered the basic 
questions: 

1. Is there any need for giving immunities? 

2. Why must any 20-year exemption be 
given? 

As I said before, I understand that the 
Attorney General does not feel qualified to 
answer these questions. 

The power accorded under this new section 
to exempt from the antitrust laws is a blank 
check delivered to the President to repeal the 
Sherman Act for any special or influential 
group for as much as 2 decades. If you 
look carefully, you will see that the extension 
may be made by the President or his delegate 
merely upon the formality of making certain 
findings which cannot be challenged any- 
where, either judicially, legislatively, or ex- 
ecutively. Nor need the President obtain the 
approval of the Attorney General or the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In fact, consultation with these expert agen- 
cies is not even required under the bill as 
presently written. 

I do not wish to belabor the point, Mr. 
Chairman. But if you will ask yourself cer- 
tain questions, I am sure you will see with 
me that this new section is fraught with 
serious implications to the very basic eco- 
nomic framework of this country. Who is 
to supervise these agreements exempted from 
the antitrust laws during the 20-year period? 
How can anyone know if the activities of the 
concerns involved will, with a 20-year mo- 
nopoly franchise, continue to “further the 
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objectives” of the Defense Production Act as 
required by statute? Who will the President 
select to nrake the formal findings required 
by the statute providing for 20-year exemp- 
tions? 

I deplore witnesses who present a parade 
of horribles before a committee, Mr. Chair- 
man. But I must confess that if this new 
section is enacted, it would be well to estab- 
lish at the same time a new Cabinet post 
entitled Secretary of Monopolies who would 
award 20-year monopoly franchises to well 
deserving institutions with power, prestige, 
or a long history of contributions to cam- 
paign funds. The power to grant monopolies, 
gentlemen, was one of the evils of royalty 
for which revolutions were fought in Britain. 
I trust you will not permit those who would 
seek special privileges to obtain this right in 
the United States without even a struggle. 

Gentlemen, let me make my position on 
this legislation clear. I believe that with 
the passing of the crisis that had actually 
involved the United States in a shooting war, 
we are presently in a position to accomplish 
virtually all of our defense requirements 
within the traditional framework of the anti- 
trust laws. Free competition has provided 
the American people the wherewithal to 
resist open aggression in the past, and, cer- 
tainly, will continue to do so in the future. 

I want to add, nevertheless, that if you, in 
your wisdom, see fit to extend the immunity 
provisions from the antitrust laws, they 
should be carefully limited to terminate at 
the end of the Defense Production Act. We 
need no widespread monopoly licensing pro- 
visions which would grant a privileged few 
the right to violate the antitrust laws for 
as much as two decades with no supervision 
or control. Immunity, if immunity there 
must be, should be confined to the period 
in which you extend the Defense Production 
Act for all other purposes. And any exemp- 
tions from the act should be carefully re- 
stricted to matters coming within the aims, 
objectives, and purport of the basic statute. 


WOC PERSONNEL 


Section 5 of S. 2165 provides for the estab- 
lishment of a reserve force of WOC’s so that 
they would be ready to take over top Gov- 
ernment positions in the event of any emer. 
gency. I believe the committee should care- 
fully study the background and need for 
such a provision before enacting any such 
provision. 

Reference was made in your hearings yes- 
terday to our experience with these WOC’s 
during World War II. I would therefore 
respectfully call to your attention in this 
connection the study of WOC’s made by the 
Truman committee (S. Rept. No. 480, 77th 
Cong., 2d sess. (1942), pp. 7-10). In part, 
this is what the committee concluded—and 
I commend the report in full for your study: 

“Although the contracts obtained by the 
companies loaning the service of dollar-a- 
year and WOC men are not passed upon by 
the men so loaned, such companies do ob- 
tain very substantial benefits from the prac- 
tice. The dollar-a-year and WOC men so 
loaned spend a considerable portion of their 
time during office hours in familiarizing 
themselves with the defense program. They 
are, therefore, in a much better position than 
the ordinary man in the street to know what 
type of contracts the Government is about 
to let and how their companies may best 
proceed to obtain consideration. They also 
are in an excellent position to know what 
shortages are imminent and to advise their 
companies on how best to proceed, either to 
build up inventories against future short- 
ages, or to apply for early consideration for 
priorities. They can even advise them as 
to how to phrase their requests for priori- 
ties. In addition, such men are frequently 
close personal friends and social intimates of 
the dollar-a-year and WOC men who do pass 
upon the contracts in which their companies 
are interested. 
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“These are only a few of the advantages 
which large companies have obtained from 
the practice, and it should be especial] 

y 
noted that they are the very same Ones 
which the small and intermediate business 
men attempt to obtain by hiring people wh, 
they believe have ‘inside information’ and 
‘friends on the inside’ who could assist them 
in obtaining favorable consideration of cop. 
tracts. Therefore, in a very real sense the 
dollar-a-year and WOC men can be terme 
‘lobbyists’ * * °, 

“The committee is opposed to a Policy of 
taking free services from persons with axes 
to grind, and the committee believes that 
the Government should not continue to ac. 
cept the loan of dollar-a-year and WOC men 
by companies with so large a stake in the 
defense program.” 

Our experience with these WOC’s in the 
recent hot-war period of Korea has been no 
more successful. Mr. Fleming referred to the 
Executive orders of the President designed to 
implement the WOC provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act with respect to the 
use of WOC’s. But these were blatantly 
and continue to be blatantly ignored. For 
example: 

1. Section 102 (a) of Order 10182 provides 
that as far as possible “operations under the 
act shall be carried on by full time, salaried 
employees of the Government.” However, 
Mr. Chairman, if you read the statements of 
officials in setting up the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, you will find 
that there is expressed a preference and an 
avowed policy of hiring WOC’s notwithstand- 
ing the availability of Government person- 
nel on a paid basis. This policy was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Weeks in a speech describing 
the aim of the new Business and Defense 
Services Administration on June 9, 1953, as 
follows: 

“We propose * * * (5) to establish ap- 
proximately 20 main industry divisions with 
key advisers, recommended by various in- 
dustries to represent them, and staffed for 
operation purposes by industrial experts from 
the career services, * * * the functions of 
the proposed business services agency will 
be to. * * *(6) See to it that, while private 
business, of course, cannot dictate Govern- 
ment policy and plans, it be placed in a posi- 
tion where it can effectively approve or dis- 
approve of the implementation of such policy 
and plans from the standpoint of their prac- 
tical workability in every day industrial 
operation.” 

And, of course, that is exactly what this 
legislation would approve of on a long-term 
basis. 

2. Section 301 (d) of Order 10182 requires 
that in obtaining WOC’s, the administrator 
or head of the hiring agency must certify 
that he has been unable to obtain a person 
with the qualifications necessary for the 
position on a full-time, salaried basis. Mr. 
Chairman, it would be interesting indeed to 
see in how many instances even the slightest 
attempt was made to find full-time Govern- 
ment employees before hiring a WOC. Cer- 
tainly that can't be the policy now when 4 
preference has been expressed in the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration for 
hiring WOC’s without thought to whether 
there were qualified personnel on a paid basis 
available. 

3. Section 301 (c) requires that in appoint- 
ing WOC’s for the head of the department 
to certify “That the appointee has the out- 
standing experience and ability required 
by the position.” If you examine how WOCSs 
have been and are chosen in practice you 
will find that they are appointed not on 
the basis of individual merit but on a com- 
pany rotation basis. Large companies are 
requested—yea, urged, to send a man W 
Washington to staff the agency. The age? 
cies get what the company can spare. are 
result, you will find that any number © 
WOC’s have been nothing but salesmen, 
with no particular skills to contribute that 
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ould not have been found elsewhere. A 
; mber of WOC’S have been so called “Wash- 
ington representatives” of large and power- 
{ul concerns. And it would make a most 
interesting study to learn how many WOC’s 
once having worked in the Government 
thereafter remain in Washington to repre- 
sent their companies in Government trans- 


ee Mr. Chairman, I want to leave 
with you for inclusion in your record, pp. 


78-91; and 97- 98 of House Report No. 1217 of 
the 82d Congress which has some valuable in- 
formation relating to the use of WOC’s. 
This study was completed by a subcommittee 
of which I was chairman. The committee 
concluded that: “the employment of WOC’s 
during the mobilization period should be 
kept at a minimum.” If this conclusion was 
true during a period of actual hostility, 
how much more is it valid now during a 
period when there is no overt military action. 
For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the 
committee should require Secretary Weeks 
to furnish it a list of all WOC’s with posi- 
tions they have occupied in government and 
their corporate affiliations. I respectfully 
urge a full and complete examination of the 
woc program before any such blanket re- 
cruitment of persons representing private 
interests for important government policy 
provisions is undertaken by statute. 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article written by Howard 
Watson Ambruster. 

Mr. Ambruster is a noted author, news- 
paper columnist, and lecturer. 

Let THERE BE LIGHT—PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN 
THE POLIO VACCINE PROGRAM WILL NoT BE 
RESTORED BY DOUBLETALK AND CONTINUED 
Mystery ABoutT Irs PRODUCERS 

(By Howard Watson Ambruster) 

There is something rotten in Denmark in 
the mysterious postponements which have 
been demanded by the Public Health Service 
in the Salk polio vaccine program, pending 


& reappraisal of the various lots of the prepa- 
ration which had been released previously as 
meeting all of the required tests for purity 
and efficiency. 

Back in 1930 conditions in the crude drug 
and medicinal industries got so bad, and 


the nonenforcement of the law so flagrant, 
that a senatorial investigation was forced 
by several of the foremost medical and 
pharmacological authorities in the country. 
After a month of hectic hearings, secret 
ords of the Food and Drug Administration 
were forced into the open. These revealed 
astounding conditions of callous indifference 
‘9 the legal standards of certain products 
cd the largest of the nations pharmaceutical 
lakers, 
‘ Likewise these heretofore unpublished of- 
“cial files proved that a deliberate policy 
” honenforcement of the law had been in 
“sect, insofar as the gigantic corporate 
“cred cows of the drug industry were con- 
— Some housecleaning then took 
oe may well be that the official mystery 
_ doubletalk which has so delayed the 
sn vaccination program will result in an- 
ae drastic congressional investigation 
“2 Will turn on the light on what it is 


re 
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which has so sadly messed up Dr. Salk’s 
great achievement for the protection of the 
Nation’s children. 

It would now appear that some one inside 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, may have called to the attention 
of Secretary Hobby the decidedly spotty rec- 
ord of the six pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers that have been licensed to produce 
this vaccine. 

The Cutter Laboratories of Berkeley, Calif., 
fell under suspicion because of the unex- 
pected coincidence of affliction with polio, 
resulting in several deaths of children, al- 
most immediately after receiving their shots 
of Salk vaccine which had been produced by 
that company. 

Some publicity has already been given to 
the fact that the Cutter Laboratories has 
been in trouble with the Food and Drug 
Administration a few years ago, that several 
of its shipments of the solution of sodium 
chloride had been seized and condemned 
and that the company had paid a fine of 
$600 for some of these violations. 

The record of this company is far worse 
than this casual appraisal. In addition each 
of the other five manufacturers of the vac- 
cine have also been involved in court actions 
for adulterated or misbranded medicinals 
since the present Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act went into effect in 1939. 

It should be added that there are so 
many loopholes and soft spots in that 
statute, as a permissive regulatory law in 
which the mandate for enforcement was de- 
liberately omitted, that it would require a 
drastic congressional investigation to drag 
out into the open all the facts relating to 
violations which are never aired in public. 
Congress might well demand to see the secret 
records of private hearings on violations on 
which no action has ever been taken, save 
possibly an equally secret letter of warning 
to the offenders which is never given any 
publicity, and which warning, as is entirely 
legal under the tricky language of the law, 
may be repeated over and over again for 
the same offense by the same violators. 

It should also be understood that the 
actual official control over production and 
testing of the Salk vaccine does not come un- 
der the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
but is covered by the Virus, Serum, and Toxin 
Act of 1902. The Administration of this 
statute has always been under the Public 
Health Service. It now rests with Dr. Victor 
Haas, Director of the National Microbiologi- 
cal Institute, under the overall supervision 
of Surgeon General Scheele and Secretary 
Hobby. 

During the half century of its existence 
the administration of this serum and vaccine 
control law has always been shrouded in 
mystery. No reports of its regulations, and 
of enforcement actions, appear to have been 
made by the Public Health Service at any 
time. The Food and Drug people have always 
adopted a hands off policy on serums and 
vaccines made and distributed in the United 
States despite the law’s definition of the 
term “drug” to mean articles recognized in 
the official United States Pharmacopoeia and 
“articles intended for use in the diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment or prevention of 
disease in man or other animals.” 


The United States Pharmacopoeia, which 
lists each of the official USP medicinals 
recognized and administered by the medical 
profession through their Rx prescriptions, 
includes an official assay, or method of test- 
ing for purity, for all such preparations, ex- 
cept serums, toxins and vaccines. The latter 
are merely described briefly by name and 
general characteristics, with the added in- 
formation that the preparations must be 
prepared under regulations established by 
the Public Health Service of the United 
States. These regulations are not set forth, 
nor are the tests stated in detail, as in other 
official United States patent assays. What 
this policy of secrecy has concealed all these 
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years may supply the answer to the existing 
impasse. 

Meanwhile examination of the records of 
Cutter Laboratories in official publications of 
the Food and Drug Administration reveals 
that during the years 1942 to 1948 some 29 
different shipments of many thousands of 
ampules and flasks of that firm’s prepara- 
tions were seized, condemned by Federal 
court decisions, and ordered destroyed. 

One of these seizures, in 1942, covered a 
shipment of “distilled water” to Savannah, 
Ga. This “safety tested” water, represented 
to be used “for injection,” was found to be 
adulterated and misbranded in that it con- 
tained impurities which rendered it unsafe 
for this medical administration to hospital 
patients. This court action was published 
over 2 years later as: D. D. Notice of Judg- 
ment under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, No. 978. 

The other 28 shipments of Cutter products 
involved a variety of solutions, the purity of 
which is vital to the physician who may 
make use of them in cases of serious illness 
among his patients. These include: Dex- 
trose isotonic solutions of three chlorides or 
of sodium chloride; dextrose in lactate— 
Ringers solution; sodium citrate and sodium 
chloride solutions; or Vitadex-B in isotonic 
solution of sodium chloride. 

The shipments went to hospitals and phy- 
sicians in many States of the Nation. Each 
parcel was condemned and ordered destroyed 
by the courts on various dates over a 5-year 
period from 1943 to 1948. Further details 
are revealed in the published Notices of Judg- 
ment Nos. 1113, 1372, 1375, 1423, 1424, 1612, 
1712, 1973, and 2851. 

However, the real story of the Cutter 
Laboratories’ long series of failures to prop- 
erly check-test these preparations, and the 
consequent result of lax enforcement of the 
law for serious violations, were revealed in 
May 1948 by officials of the American Medi- 
cal Association and of the Food and Drug 
Administration after the former had been 
advised by an indignant Kentucky physician 
that several of his patients had suffered 
serious injury following injections of one of 
the Cutter solutions. 

Then later (much too late) investigation 
by the drug officials turned up similar cases 
elsewhere, including reports of at least three 
deaths which came in from Kentucky and 
Florida, of patients who were already criti- 
cally ill when they received injections of 
Cutter solutions. 

Physicians and hospitals throughout the 
country were then warned of what had been 
uncovered about these particular Cutter so- 
lutions. However, it was then discovered 
that subsequent shipments of one of the 
other Cutter products, Ringers solution, 
were also contaminated. All hospitals were 
then notified that Cutter was recalling not 
only these solutions but also others which 
had been produced in the same department 
of the Cutter Laboratories. 


It was over a year after this debacle, and 
6 years after the first seizures of Cutter so- 
lutions as contaminated, before the Food and 
Drug Administration felt called upon to in- 
stitute a criminal prosecution, which the 
present law permits but does not require, 
against Cutter. This was not based upon 
the long list of defective shipments which 
had been condemned, but merely upon the 
last 5 which had been shipped in 1947 and 
1948 from the Berkeley plant to hospitals 
and physicians in Georgia, Florida, New Jer- 
sey, Illinois, and Washington. These were 
dextrose and sodium chloride injection solu- 
tion and Ringers solution, which were not 
sterile as represented. 


Cutter made no defense and a California 
judge graciously fixed the penalty at a nomi- 
nal $600—this under a law which would 
have permitted the fines to be $1,000 for each 
of the 5 shipments. Likewise should the 
responsible officers of the corporation have 
been included in the prosecution, the same 
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fines and a year in jail for each shipment 
could have been added to the penalties in 
this case. 

Aside from the suspicion which already 
has been directed at the Cutter firm it may 
now appear that one of the reasons why the 
Public Health officials have postponed the 
Salk vaccine program, in order to make a 
reappraisal or personal check of the tests 
already made, and of the employees who 
made them, at the huge manufacturing plant 
of Parke Davis & Co., was a justifiable sus- 
picion that all was not well inside that or- 
ganization. 

Some one may have examined the record 
of grossly illegal violations of official drug 
standards under the present law, as revealed 
in some 34 court actions in which more than 
30 different drug and medicinal items, held 
or shipped by Parke Davis, had been found 
to be adulterated or misbranded, or both. 
This examination of the record would have 
revealed that despite these repetitious viola- 
tions of the law no criminal prosecutions 
appear to have been instituted. Moreover, 
on all but a few instance these parcels of 
drugs and medicinals, after being con- 
demned, were permitted by the courts to be 
returned to Parke Davis under bond, to be 
reconditioned, or otherwise “brought into 
compliance with the law.” 

A summary of these actions follows: 

Notice of Judgment No. 560: Shipment of 
bonita livers, condemned on September 10, 
1941, as adulterated with filth. Part de- 
stroyed and part released under bond. 

Notice of Judgment No. 601: Bromo cap- 
fules and Rx capsules, condemned on Au- 
gust 18, 1941, as adulterated and misbranded. 
Ordered destroyed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 761: Shipments 
(two) of laxative cold tablets and Rx pills, 
condemned as misbranded, and shipments of 
epinephrine tablets for hypodermic use, con- 
demned as both adulterated and misbrand- 
ed—in four different court actions in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio, during the year 1942. 
The cold tablets, Rx pills, and a portion of 
the hypodermic tablets were ordered de- 
stroyed; the balance being returned under 
bond to the maker “to be brought into com- 
pliance with the law.” 

Notice of Judgment No. 969: Shipment of 
pituitary solution, condemned on April 12, 
1943, as adulterated and misbranded. Or- 
dered destroyed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 1219: Shipment of 
chloroform, condemned on June 13, 1944, as 
adulterated and misbranded. Released un- 
der bond not to be sold again as an anes- 
thetic. 

Notice of Judgment No. 1289: Shipment of 
bandage compresses, condemned June 19, 
1944, as misbranded. Released under bond 
to be resterilized. 

Notice of Judgment No. 1470: Shipment of 
Digifortis (digitalis) condemned February 
20, 1944, as adulterated and misbranded. 
Released under bond for remanufacture and 
relabeling. 

Notice of Judgment No. 1569: Parcels of 
Jamaica ginger, arnica flowers, and 18 other 
seizures of crude medicinal drugs, in the 
possession of Parke Davis, condemned in 20 
different court actions as adulterated be- 
cause of insect infestation or containing ro- 
dent excreta; while stored in a building in- 
fested with insects and rodents. Released 
under bond to be brought into compliance 
with the law (reconditioned). 

Notice of Judgment No. 1673: Several ship- 
ments of thyroid tablets condemned on Au- 
gust 13, 1945, as misbranded as to potency 
and the quality of the glands used in their 
manufacture. Released under bond for re- 
processing. 

Notice of Judgment No. 1823: Shipment of 
bandages condemned October 30, 1945, as 
adulterated and misbranded. Released 
under bond to be reprocessed. 


Notice of Judgment No. 2166: Shipment of 
Theelin in oil, condemned on April 16, 1947, 
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as adulterated. Released under bond for 
reprocessing. 

Notice of Judgment No. 3268: Shipment of 
Elixir Aletis-Helonias Compound, condemned 
September 12, 1950, as misbranded. Ordered 
destroyed. 

Consideration of the record may indicate 
that this huge corporate producer of vital 
medicinals, including the Salk vaccine, may 
have certain loose spots in its organization 
which the Public Health Service desired to 
scrutinize before giving another go-ahead 
signal to the program. 

These court actions constitute only a rela- 
tively small part of the recent Parke Davis 
history which may have influenced Dr. 
Scheele in demanding another look at the 
company’s procedures. 

In February 1952, the name of the Na- 
tion’s largest maker of medicinal prepara- 
tions was given a severe jolt when the press 
carried front-page stories of the death of a 
physician’s son in Los Angeles which the 
father claimed was due to administration 
of a relatively new Parke Davis product 
called Chloromycetin. 

Then the June 28, 1952, editorial of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
called its readers attention to the question- 
able results obtained from the administra- 
tion of this preparation; and in the next 
issue were three articles dealing with alleged 
fatal results from its use. The worst blow 
to the remedy came in an AMA press re- 
lease on July 3, which warned all physicians 
on Chloromycetin therapy. This incident 
had a serious effect on the sale of antibiotics 
by this company and further distribution of 
Chloromycetin was restricted under a new 
label warning physicians to administer it 
with great caution. 

The moral of this episode may appear in 
the lack of those precautions by its maker, 
when this remedy was first marketed, which 
later were found to be imperative. 

Another of the licensees of the Salk vac- 
cine is the old established firm, Sharp & 
Dohme of Baltimore, Md., which produces 
serums and like products at its old Mulford 
plant at Glen Alden, Pa. Sharp & Dohme 
was taken over some years ago by Merck & 
Co., of Rahway, N. J. 

Sharp & Dohme'’s recorded encounters with 
the current drug law include eight different 
seizures and condemnations as follows: 
Notice of Judgment No. 87—Shipments (2) 
of tincture of digitalis and of Digitol (digi- 
talis), condemned on December 29, 1939, the 
former adulterated and the latter both adul- 
terated and misbranded. Ordered destroyed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 659: Shipment of 
laxative cold tablets, condemned August 6, 
1941, as misbranded. Released under bond 
to be relabeled. 

Notice of Judgment No. 1521: Shipment of 
ampuls of water for injection, condemned 
March 5, 1945, for adulteration with living 
mold. Ordered destroyed. 

Notice of Judgment Nos. 1611 and 1170: 
Shipments (4) of ampuls of water for in- 
jection and of ampuls of solution of sodium 
citrate, condemned in May, June, and Sep- 
tember 1945 as adulterated. Ordered de- 
stroyed. 

Here again there were no criminal prosecu- 
tions. But in only one instance was the 
item returned to the maker to be fixed up. 

The Pitman-Moore Co., of Zionsville, Ind., 
division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., and one 
of the Salk licensees, appears on the drug 
law records in seven court actions, as fol- 
lows: 

Notice of Judgment No. 1944: Shipment of 
Natronox (an animal medicine) condemned 
on May 22, 1946, for misbranding in that 
claims made on the label were false and 
misleading. Released under bond for re- 
labeling. 

Notice of Judgment No. 2369: Two ship- 
ments of sodium chloride isotonic solution, 
condemned in August and November 1947 for 
adulteration as contaminated with undis- 
solved material. Ordered destroyed. 
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Notice of Judgment No. 3513: Shipment of 
Estrotron (extract from the urine of preg. 
nant mares) condemned on June 12, 195) 
as adulterated and misbranded. Ordereg ge. 
stroyed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 3611: Shipment ot 
Estrotron, condemned on September 5, 195) 
as adulterated and misbranded. Release, 
under bond to be brought into compliance 
with the law. 

Notice of Judgment No. 3629: Shipment oy 
Estrotron, condemned on October 29, 195) 
as adulterated and misbranded. Released 
under bond to be brought into complianc 
with the law. 

Notice of Judgment No. 3672: Shipment 
of Estrotron, condemned as adulterated and 
misbranded, ordered released under bond ty 
be brought into compliance with the jaw. 

Here again there have been no crimina) 
prosecutions for repeated violations on the 
same product. 

John Wyeth & Bro., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
known also as Wyeth Laboratories, anq 
owned by American Home Products Co, js 
another of the makers of the Salk vaccine 
that has been haled into court under the 
new drug law on several important medic. 
inals as follows: 

Notice of Judgment No. 1421: Shipments 
(2) of dextrose ampoules and of sodium 
iodide ampoules, condemned in September 
and December 1944 as adulterated with 
undissolved material. Ordered destroyed, 

Notice of Judgment No. 1573: Shipment 
of ampoules of thiamine hydrochloride for 
intravenous injection, condemned November 
15, 1944 as adulterated with undissolved ma- 
terial. Ordered destroyed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 2025: Shipment of 
epinephrine hydrochloride for hypodermic 
injection, condemned September 23, 1946 for 
adulteration as contaminated. Ordered de- 
stroyed. 

No criminal prosecution for Wyeth. 

Finally the second generation firm of Fi 
Lilly & Co., which bears a high reputation 
among the older drug houses, is revealed to 
have been involved in court actions under 
the current drug law covering five of the 
Lilly preparations, as follows: 

Notice of Judgment No. 466: Shipment of 
tincture of digitalis, condemned June 18, 
1941, as adulterated for low potency. Ord- 
ered destroyed. 

Notice of Judgment No. 4021: Shipments 
(4) of acetylsalicylic acid tablets; ophthal- 
mic ointment; potassium iodide tablets; and 
rhinitis tablets, each condemned March 21, 
1953, as misbranded. 

It may be remarked here that in the manu- 
facture of any chemical or medicinal prep- 
aration which is required to meet exacting 
official tests or assays, the one controll 
factor is that of the number and characte 
of the factory batch tests which have been 
made during the compounding of the prod- 
uct and the final check tests when it ' 
ready for shipment. Sloppy supervision, 
false economies in the personnel involved !1 
the testing and in the number of tests mace, 
can, and too often do, have disastrous and 
fatal results when the product is a medicina 
the purity of which is essential to its success- 
ful administration to the patient. 

This reporter, having had years of indus 
trial experience in supervision of the procut- 
tion of chemical and drug products whi . 
were required to meet exacting commercia) 
or official tests, can testify without fear 
contradiction that no medicinal produc. 
could ever leave a manufacturing plant !» 
defective or adulterated state, provided 0D’) 
that sufficient check tests had been made 
before shipment. The official tests by whic 
the public officials and the courts concen” 
medicinal preparations are precisely - 
same tests which should have been made 
before the products left the maker's pla" 
There is neither mystery nor difficulty ae 
tached to these controls. But they do 0” 
money; in some instances the cost of pr‘ ps 
test controls is an appreciable part of te cv 
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¢ the product. Hence, the temptation to 
°’. corners and take @ chance that nothing 
ae ‘ng, or that even if a product is defec- 
ong may get by anyhow. 

“when this conditon is complicated by lax 
rcement the result is the situation 
which has prevailed for many years on our 
tod and drug products, especially since the 
old Wiley Food and Drugs Act, which had 
ath in it, was replaced in 1938 by the flabby 
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Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with enforce- 
ment left to the whims and pleasures of the 
ficials in charge of it. 


It should be added here that several of the 
licensees for the Salk vaccine were con- 
i not so many years ago in the sena- 

vestigation of lax enforcement of the 
old Wiley Food and Drugs Act, already men- 
This involved the use of illegal adul- 
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terated Russian ergot of rye in preparations 
administered to mothers at childbirth. 
Adulterated digitalis, anesthetic ether, and 


fluid extract of Jamaica ginger also figured 
+» these hearings which brought to light the 
secret records of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration proving beyond all question that 
the law had been grossly violated and that 
adulterated products uncovered by the offil- 
cials were neither seized nor prosecuted. 

The present Food and Drug Commissioner, 
Mr. George P. Larrick, then an assistant to 
the Deputy Commissioner, was also involved 
in those senatorial hearings. 

But that is another story. 


ill 





Canada and the Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item which appeared in the col- 
umn Washington Wire, in the June 20, 
1955, issue of the New Republic maga- 
zine, is deserving of our attention: 

WASHINGTON WIRE 
(By T. R. B.) 


When you cross the imaginary line that 
separates the United States from Canada the 
trees and houses look the same, but there 
is a difference. You are in a country where 
the Government governs. In Canada every 
child is getting the Salk vaccine without any 
fuss, and the Government is paying the bill. 
Only rarely does something like the Salk vac- 
cine make United States citizens look north. 
We analyze Europe, we survey Asia, we ignore 
Canada. 

Practically every type of social legislation 
which conservatives in the United States say 
would bankrupt the country is in vogue in 
Canada. The result is that Canada’s dollar 
Sells at a slight premium over the United 
States dollar. Her credit is better than ours. 
Her children also get the Salk vaccine when 
ours don’t, and get it free. 

Here are some of the horrifying socialistic 
things the Canadian Government does: It 
Owns and operates a coast-to-coast broad- 
casting system, TV system, air-transport sys- 
tem, and railway system—most of these in 
competition with private companies. It 
owns and runs a worldwide shipping and 
cable system, Among other things, it oper- 
‘les huge grain-storage terminals and has 
scattered enterprises like hotels and uranium 
lustallations, 
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But this isn’t all. Every Canadian at 70 
automatically gets $40 a month for the zest 
of his life, let alone what he may also get 
from a provincial government. The old codg- 
ers aren’t even humiliated with a means 
test; they get it as a matter of right and can 
look you in the eye after this disgraceful 
handout, This shocking situation has gone 
on for 3 years. But worse still is the family 
allowance law—Canada’s “baby bonus’— 
whose 10th anniversary comes this July 1. 

We hope the revelation we are about to 
make never comes to the attention of any 
true-blue United States conservative, for the 
shock might be too great (we are confident 
he won’t read about it in the conservative 
local press). For 10 years the Canadians 
have been quietly paying the mother of every 
child born in the Dominion, whether Mont- 
real housewife or Eskimo squaw, in cash or 
kind, $5 a month till the child is 6; $6 till it 
is 10; $7 to 13, and $8 to 16. We submit to 
our readers that the real danger to American 
institutions is not Moscow but Ottawa. Was 
this legislation rammed through by a bare 
majority of left-wing fellow-travelers? No; 
as we explained, the atmosphere is different 
in Canada. On final passage not a single 
vote was cast against the measure. 

So let’s all get together and ignore Canada. 
Let’s give three hearty yawns if any oaf hap- 
pens to mention the 10th anniversary of the 
revolutionary Canadian family-allowance 
act. Big business in the United States knows 
better than to approve that sort of govern- 
ment interference. And as a result * * * 
Ford has just had to sign the first guaranteed 
annual wage contract, because where the 
government doesn’t underpin the family 
economy (as in Canada) big business is go- 
ing to have to shoulder the load (as in the 
United States of America), 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
suoscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939), 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Meinber of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol 











Address by Hon. Clinton P, Anderson, of 
New Mexico, Before Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr, CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
June 17, the distinguished chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
{[Mr, ANDERSON], delivered a very inter- 
esting and enlightening address before 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, at Denver, Colo. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Governor Stratton, members of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, ladies and 
gentlemen, this meeting here today affords 
me an opportunity to discuss with those who 
have responsibility for the conservation of 
the oil and gas resources of the United States 
what effect if any there will be upon your 
programs and policies if the atom becomes a 

* fuel. 

This Nation hears enough—sometimes, I 
think, too much—about the atom as a weap- 
on. It is only 10 years since Alamogordo, 
10 years since men of science lay silent be- 
hind bunkers in a cold New Mexico dawn and 
wondered if the monstrous thing would go 
off. I have talked with men who were there 
and know the tenseness of the moment. 
Then came the brilliant flash, a light that 
could be seen hundreds of miles, and a roar 
that rumbled and thundered against the 
mountain peaks of my home State. And 
then silence—very sober silence—again. 

It was like the coming and going of our 
lives: “A little noise between two silences.” 

From that day on, men have talked of 
peace, but have experienced very little of it. 
Rather we have talked of our capability for 
wat—of the 20,000-ton TNT equivalent of 
the bomb at Hiroshima, of improved yields 
from smaller devices, of a superbomb that 
might someday come, of its coming, of the 
Measurement of its yield in megatons, and 
finally of how big the newest bomb might 
one day be built, so big that civilization 
liself could be its only target. 

For nearly a month the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has been holding hearings 
on the military application of the atom. 

lthesses by the score have paraded their 
statistics before us: so many planes able to 
catty this or that bomb, so many storage 
sites, so many airfields; then the targets, the 
Count of the possible defending force, the 
Capabilities of his planes and bombs, and 
ally a war game to see how we came out. 

sally it is a relief to come away from 
hy the clearer air of this mile-high city 
to discuss with you what role the atom 
May play in the future of oil, 
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Not that I know. But we are trying our 
best to find ~-it and to pass on. to the Ameri- 
can people what the future may be. 

A French writer has said, “Men,prophesy, 
and the future makes fools of them.” Yet 
the business of prophesy goes briskly along, 
and my only excuse for any excursion into 
the future is that I come by your invitation 
and I can ask you to deal gently with my 
shortcomings. 

One thing about the future is definite: 
it will not suffer for a lack of statistics. 
The President’s Materials Policy Committee 
published the so-called Paley Report, five 
volumes of excellent graphs and figures tak- 
ing us up to midcentury. Palmer Putnam, 
under contract with the United States 
Atomic Energy Committee, published in 
1953 a substantial volume entitled, “Energy 
in the Future.” I could—and probably 
shall—draw heavily upon those works for 
any computations as to the future of oil in 
an atomic age, but I do it with assurances 
that I for one do not take these standard 
works as infallible, that I use them only to 
pose questions, the answers to which the 
joint committee is now earnestly searching. 

With that, I take my first plunge: How 
fast and for how long will population in 
the United States and over the earth con- 
tinue to grow? 

There is some agreement among the many 
who have studied the past and projected the 
future. It comes down to something like 
this: 

In the 700 years following the birth of 
Christ there was little or no gain in world 
population. 

The first doubling. of world population 
took 950 years after that, bringing us to 
1650 A. D. 

The second doubling required another 200 
years, bringing us to the year 1850. 

The third doubling took only 100 years— 
to 1950. 

The next doubling should take even less— 
85 years—and we should reach it by the 
year 2035. 

But Tuesday of this week, I got the latest 
returns. In 1940, world population was 
2,170,000,000. In 1953, the United Nations 
placed it at 2,547,000,000—-the fastest rate of 
increase ever experienced. Now the students 
of world population see the fourth doubling 
by 2010 and possibly by the year 2000, with 
a world total of 7 billion people by the 
year 2050. 

Last Friday—a week ago—the population 
of the United States was 164,799,000. 

The Paley Report, on a 1945 census figure, 
estimated United States’ population by 1975 
would reach between 180 million and 220 
million, and used 193 million as a reasonable 
compromise. Already the later reports indi- 
cate that, barring a disastrous war, the upper 
limit was more nearly right. 

I don’t know, but the joint committee has 
appointed a special panel on the impact of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It will 
have to weigh and measure and come up with 
many answers. Maybe in a year, through the 
endeavors of the members of the panel, I 
can give you a better answer, Dut the figure 
of 220 million people in the United States of 
America by 1975 seems reasonable to me 
today. 


What would such a population worldwide 
and in this country do to fuel requirements? 


Here we go again. In current magazines 
there is a full page advertisement by a New 
York bank which is headed, “How many bar- 
rels, how many gallons * * * in 1975?” The 
first paragraph of that advertisement reads, 
“The country’s great thirst for petroleum 
products should grow from 2,375 million 
barrels in 1950 to 5,000 million barrels in 
1975, an increase of 110 percent * * * ac- 
cording to an authoritative projection.” The 
projection was taken from the Paley Report. 

That’s one man not afraid to prophesy. 
Now we will take another, Mr. Putnam, in 
Energy for the Future. He adopts a unit of 
measurement—10 to the 18th power in Brit- 
ish Thermal Units—equivalent to 38 billion 
tons of bituminous coal or 180 billion bar- 
rels of oil—and measures past burn-up of 
energy in order to estimate future needs. 
He finds: 

That from the beginning of time until the 
year 1850, about six units were used by the 
entire world. 

In the next century—1850 to 1950—four 
units were used. 

In this year of 1955, we will use about 
one-fifth of a unit. 

From that, he predicts that by the year 
2000, the world will be using a full unit a 
year, five times as much as we are using now. 
To get from this year 1955 to the year 2000 
the world will need total energy resources 
equivalent to 2,000 billion barrels of oil. 

Now let me hasten to say this: I know that 
all the crude oil we will ever recover from 
the earth is already laid down. It has not all 
been discovered, but it is in place and no 
more will be made in our generation or in 
the lives of our children or our children’s 
children. 

Further, I believe that the proved world 
reserve of oil today is about 115 billion bar- 
rels of oil. I have seen estimates that there 
may be 500 billion barrels of oil in undiscov- 
ered oil reserves. 

In addition, there may be some additional 
undiscovered oil reserves in the beds of the 
oceans that encircle the earth, but recovery 
from these would be economically unsound 
if scientifically feasible. 

Therefore, I assume that some fuel other 
than oil and more transportable than coal 
will be needed by the end of this century, 
if not long before. 

Whether the calculations of the Paley re- 
port or Mr. Putnam’s study are right or 
wrong is not vital. Our panel will study the 
problem anew and may get other and more 
persuasive answers. But the record shows 
that the use of petroleum increased 214 times 
between 1925 and 1950. In this period use 
of waterpower increased 4 times and gas 
5 times. Coal remained static. 

Those figures suggest the speed with which 
the oil industry has expanded. Waterpower 
has grown also, but I am certain that we 
all understand that if there is a ceiling on 
the final recovery of crude oil, there is like- 
wise a ceiling on waterpower. In fact, with- 
in the United States the best dam sites have 
already either been used or are engineered 
for early construction, making the end of 
waterpower expansion more nearly in sight. 

The rapid expansion in the production and 
use of petroleum in America since the turn 
of the century has paralleled and been tied 
to the rise of the automobile industry. 

Essentially, these are but accompanying 
features of the same picture, since with all 
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the varied uses of petroleum, its use as a 
motor fuel has always been the dominant 
use and is most likely to continue in that 
position. The whole petroleum industry is 
s0 geared to the improved and expanded pro- 
duction of gasoline for automobiles, trucks, 
and buses that it is the center around which 
most of the technological developments have 
gravitated. The chief objective is still to 
secure from crude petroleum the maximum 
yield in motor fuels, especially in gasoline, 

Today there are about 58 million motor- 
vehicle registrations in the United States. 
These cars and trucks consume 52 billion 
gallons of motor fuel each year. We are not 
able to project how rapidly motor registra- 
tions will grow, but the Bureau of Public 
Roads has estimated that by the year 1965 
there will be 80 million motor-vehicle regis- 
trations. While no one attempts to estimate 
exactly how many cars we may have by 1985, 
the Bureau has assumed that even if the 
rate of growth does not keep pace with the 
record of the past, even if the 80-million 
registration figure of 1965 is taken as the top 
limit beyond which the number of cars in 
America will never go, then the Bureau still 
estimates that by 1985 we will be using 100 
billion gallons of gasoline per year for motor- 
vehicle fuel—about double what we are using 
now. 

That doubling in the requirement of motor 
fuel oil tells a story to the oil industry. 
Examination of the principal uses of petro- 
leum from 1940 to 1954 shows that the per- 
cent of refined products coming from a bar- 
rel of crude oil has averaged about 44 per- 
cent. Early, it was as low as 19 percent. 
The fact that 43 or 44 percent of every barrel 
of crude oil, both domestic and foreign, that 
is processed in the United States goes into 
motor fuel indicates that whenever the motor 
fuel requirement of this country is doubled, 
then the supply of crude oil becoming avail- 
able from domestic or foreign sources will 
need to be very substantially increased. That 
remains true even if by better cracking proc- 
esses more of it is used in the shape of 
motor fuel than is now the case. 

We should use the products of our petro- 
Jeum reserves for their highest purpose. By 
that, I mean the purpose which they fill, 
in their most specialized and refined form, 
better than any other product. For exam- 
ple, during World War II, the highest form 
of commercial petroleum was commonly 
thought to be 100-octane aviation gasoline. 
This gave the Allies the edge over the Ger- 
mans in air-to-air combat. This made pe- 
troleum as 100-octane gasoline more valuable 
than lower gasoline grades plus other by- 
products. There is a continuing need for 
high-octane aviation fuel today. In fact, 
automobiles today are using gasoline once 
thought suitable only for aircraft. .There- 
fore, I say to you who are watching and at- 
tempting to conserve the oil resources of 
this country that it need come as no shock 
that there is a possibility that uranium may 
move in at some future date and take away 
the amount of petroleum used for heating 
homes and factories, may finally take away 
the market for bunker oil in the propulsion 
of merchant ships and submarines and final- 
ly may deprive the oil producers of this 
country of a market for their product in the 
shape of fuel for locomotives. But I am 
convinced from the figures at hand that as 
long as the automobile and the small truck 
remain customers of the oil industry, that 
industry will be as busy as it can be taking 
care of those demands. 

I have been talking about needs for oil 
products which may grow faster than will 
the development of nuclear power. Actual- 
ly, there is a big question if the atom will 
ever drive a passenger-type automobile. I 
will deal with huge trucks and transports 
later, but I am talking now about our pri- 
vate automobiles. 
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Fuel for them is a market of transcendent 
importance. We have become a Nation of 
two-car families and the third car is a neces- 
sity for families with several children. Right 
now the automobile buyer seems to desire 
bright colors, and even if that desire dies 
away we will probably continue to trade in 
our cars every few years. We like the new 
ones. 

That one fact causes me to doubt if nu- 
clear power will ever supplant or even sup- 
plement gasoline as a source of power in 
private cars. The nuclear plant might run 
forever. You would never be compelled to 
stop at the corner filling station to fill the 
gas tank or change the motor oil. Engineers 
might make a tiny reactor so safe that you 
could crash into another car and not be 
splashed with radioactive death from under 
the hood. 

But is that what you really seek—steady 
driving without a stop for weeks, months, 
and years? The paint would wear off, the 
transmission would get loose, but most of all, 
the style would change. You would want 
something new. So you might not be willing 
to pay initially several thousand dollars for 
the nuclear power plant in your car when 
the cast iron one, using gasoline, would cost 
a few hundred. 

Assume the engineers could find new ways 
of shielding you from radioactivity, assume 
they could cut the weight from 50 tons to 500 
pounds, assume all the favorable factors you 
can. You would still face the probability 
that cost plus the desire for a new car every 
other year would work against the nuclear- 
powered vehicle. That’s why for many gen- 
erations to come, oil will find in America and 
around the world an expanding market. 

Where, then, will oil lose out to atomic 
power? Our special panel will be looking for 
& good answer which will be available to 
you a year from now, but I think the series 
will go like this: first, electric generating sta- 
tions; second, submarines and surface ships; 
third, central heating for apartments and 
factories; next, huge airplanes; and last, rail- 
road locomotives. You make up your own 
list, filing in the items I have left out. My 
sole purpose is to say that the oil industry 
may lose some customers to a new fuel pre- 
cisely as coal lost some customers to oil and 
gas; but the loss will not be fatal, and in 
one man’s opinion, may be offset by the grow- 
ing market developed by the transition from 
the 2-car to the 3-car family, by the steady 
crop in popularity of streetcar transporta- 
tion, and by the increase in motor vehicle 
registrations in this country to eighty or a 
hundred million in the next 20 to 30 years. 

Now for a brief look at the markets that 
oil may lose. There seems to be little doubt 
that large electric generating stations may 
be the first. Already five large reactors are 
ready for construction and another at Ship- 
pingport, Pa., is under way. Present proc- 
esses are costly and the initial investment is 
high, possibly $250 to $500 per kilowatt of 
installed capacity for a nuclear reactor. No- 
body has built a commercial power reactor, 
s0 these figures are only estimates. They 
were prepared, however, by experts in the 
field. This cost must be balanced against 
something in the neighborhood of $165 to 
$200 per kilowatt of installed steam plant 
capacity. 

But the future is much more promising. 
It may enable us to eliminate the present 
steps of turning atomic reaction into steam 
and then using the steam to turn genera- 
tors. Then the cost of fuel for power would 
be virtually zero. 

It seems to me that the general direction 
of basic scientific research today is toward 
the elimination of this wasteful procedure— 
toward the direct conversion of atomic re- 
action to electric power. Electricity, though 
long used, has remained a relatively little- 
understood phenomenon, We will have to 
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learn more about the atomic process before 
this step can be taken, but I am convinced 
it is on the way. 

What effect would this knowledge hay 
upon the world? We can only guess, But 
the guess is enough to stagger the imaging. 
tion. 

Throughout history engineers have based 
their design of machines and powerplant, 
upon the premise that energy was expensive 
Generators were built to hold costs down. 

What if energy suddenly were as abundant 
and cheap as the air we breathe and just 
about as readily utilized? I think that i 
possible, once the direct conversion of atomic 
reaction to electricity is accomplished. 

One of the reasons why I believe it will by 
accomplished lies in the history of atomic 
energy itself. Fifty years ago men of scien. 
tific background indulged in atomic research, 
If anyone had questions their formulae 
scrawled on blackboards and had been told, 
“I am going to split the atom,” he probably 
would have dismissed the scientist as a day. 
dreamer of questionable intellect. : 

Albert Einstein indulged in just such day. 
dreaming and drew many a jeer. The effort 
he invested in such thought has resulted in 
the atomic age. Much money also was in. 
vested after 1900 in basic research in physics 
and chemistry on the so-called foolish as- 
sumption that man some day would release 
the tremendous energies of the sun which 
were bound up in a bit of matter also too 
small to comprehend, much less to measure, 

Today we can comprehend the atom and 
can measure it scientifically and exactly. If 
you are interested, I will give you the figure, 
and if you doubt me, you can go home and 
measure it yourself. An atom is one ten- 
trillionth of an inch. If you would rather 
have it in fractions, write down 1 over 10 
million millions. 

Man himself is about midway in size be- 
tween the atom and the solar system. He is 
about 10 billion times the size of an atom 


and the solar system is about 10 billion times 
bigger than man. 

Man weighs about 30 billion billion billion 
times as much as the atom. If you want to 
write that down on the back of an envelope 
60 you can remember it when you get home 
and tell it to your unsuspecting wife, put 
down the figure 3 and follow it by 28 ciphers 
If she can’t read it, she will at least be im- 
pressed with the size of the problems you 
are dealing with in this meeting. 

Seriously, our investment today in basic 


research will result in discoveries as aston- 
ishing as those Einstein gave to the world. 
As our fathers invested in atomic research 
which came to benefit us today, our current 
investment will benefit our sons, their sons, 
and the generations to follow, It is this hope 
that a cheaper way will be found to generate 
energy that is leading some of the Nauons 
largest manufacturers into the atomic eh- 
ergy field. 

We now know where to find a stagger! 
amount of energy—inside the ato! 
problem is, “How do we use it? ; 

We are like the men who dreamed of! con- 
quering the immense Congo River 1! Africa. 
There flows through the heart of that ¢- 
gantic continent a river so incredib t 
that the energy of its onrushing waters + 
forever withstood the puny dreams of men 
who visualized dams spanning its brow! 
waist. Men found an impossible task if they 
sought to dam it, much less to thrust? 
boiling, swirling, roaring water \ 
turbines. 

Unable to master this tremendous | 
the job was just too big—engineers W' 
miles away along a tributary to build & cal 
There, insignificant compared with the 
go, was a stream of the size and force © 
man could handle. 

We may hope that the way will ! 
to provide power by reactors in the 
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tional way now contemplated. By that I 

an the use of radiation to generate large 
i unts of heat, using the heat to generate 
aoe and using the steam to turn turbines 
in ordinary steam plants. 

How soon will these model-T reactors take 
over the functions of oil-fired plants? I say 
the transition will be slow. By 1975, in the 
opinion of men who have studied the sub- 
ect, not more than one-fourth of our plants 
will be nuclear. Present plants will be al- 
jowed to wear out. By the year 2000 or by 
2050, 90 to 100 percent of our power will 
come from splitting the atom. 

One of the factors which will bring this 
about is the cost of getting fossil fuel to 
steam plants. It has been necessary in the 

ast to locate power plants close to a low- 

cost source of energy—falling water, coal 
measures, or Oil or gas flelds. Where this 
could not be done, the fuel had to be trans- 
ported. 

Any product which can cut the cost of 
transportation probably will be sought to 
replace fossil fuels. One of the advantages 
of uranium is that a single pound of the 
fissionable variety U-235 equals in total 
energy 2,600,000 pounds of coal or 260,000 
gallons of oll. Hence transportation is al- 
most no problem with nuclear fuel. That 
is why it threatens the use of oil in electric 
generating stations. 

Now we should turn to the second cate- 
gory: submarines and surface ships. Oil now 
is used to propel them. Uranium reactors 
may some day replace the oil burners. Pres- 
ent technology in the use of oil may not 
natch the theoretical performance of a nu- 
clear reactor. 

For example, a ship would have to carry 
91,000 tons of oll to yield the same energy 
asa single pound of uranium. The turbines 
and other components of the propulsion unit 
might be roughly equivalent in weight to a 
reactor. But the cargo space used to carry 
the fuel would be available for payload with 
a nuclear power plant. : 

Yet the really startling thing about nu- 
clear reactors is that they permit a sub- 
marine such as the Nautilus to cruise at 
top speed indefinitely. The power is many 
times greater than conventional at the start. 
Performance and endurance are virtually un- 
limited. 


A comparison, although a poor one, might 
be this: Imagine yourself owner of a truck 
which could speed indefinitely under full 
load in high gear up and down the steepest 


grades at 80 miles per hour. Would it not 
add tremendously to the capabilities of the 
trucking firms? A single truck might do the 
work of several ordinary types because it 
could do more work faster. 

Because a ship powered by uranium 
could operate without useful life for as long 
#3 50 years, the high initial cost of uranium 
&$ Opposed to oil would make the nuclear 
reactor feasible, and the extra cargo space 
thus made available also would help pay for 
the reactor. Thus oil use in submarines and 
surface ships seems likely to be ended in two 
or three more decades. 

No time should be required to discuss the 
Possibilities of the use of nuclear power for 
central heating in communities and its role in 


Supplying the needs of office buildings, apart- 
Ment houses, and factories. Every advan- 
tage that would flow from the use of this 
fhergy in a submarine or a merchant ship 


os seem to apply, of course, to its use in 
= office buildings where it could work 
. ugh every month of the year producing 
ao flow of easily regulated atmosphere 
dry, > Hot or too cold, not too wet or too 
dust and perpetually free from germs and 
aan icles. There is, however, the pos- 
Sales mat the nuclear-developed electric 
aoe from the generating station would 
-. SO Cheap that a reactor would not be 
raced in each individual building, but, in- 
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stead, cheap electricity would operate the 
devices by which we would heat and cool our 
horaes, our offices, and our workshops. So 
count as a possible lost market for oil our 
space-heating systems. 

Today both the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense are speeding 
up design for an atomic-powered airplane. 
The use of the atom in a plane raises prob- 
lems not encountered in the building of a 
submarine. We on the joint committee have 
talked these over with Admiral Rickover, the 
designer of the Nautilus—in fact, I did it 
aboard the Nautilus far below the surface of 
the sea. We have been pressing the Secre- 
tary for Air and the Secretary for Defense to 
ask Congress for more money to speed up 
this new type of transportation. The future 
looks good—maybe not for nuclear power in 
a fighter the size of the Russian MIG or our 
F-86, but for a huge bomber where the 
weight of the reactor and its shielding will 
not be so important and where speed in 
flight can be sacrificed to size of the flying 
fortress and to its ability to patrol the skies 
above the atmosphere, out of reach of fighter 
planes, and to its power to cruise high in the 
air for a month at a time. 

When such a ship is achieved oil may lose 
one of its most prized customers; but if the 
experts are right, that day is still many 
years away. 

After aircraft in the order of transition 
might come railroad locomotives and pos- 
sibly even huge trucks and transports. To- 
day the oil consumed by rail locomotives re- 
quires only 3 percent of the total oil produc- 
tion. A great deal of this business has been 
won by the oil industry since the war when 
railroads made their great conversion from 
steam to diesel propulsion. While oil, hav- 
ing won so recent a victory from coal, could 
almost as quickly lose it to uranium, my 
guess would be that it will not come soon, 
although the locomotive is a logical place 
for a uranium reactor. Weight is not a criti- 
cal factor in the locomotive. In fact, a cer- 
tain amount of weight is desirable. 

Thus we can run through the gamut of 
possible market losses of the oil industry but 
the entries are not all on the debit side. 
There are some credits to be written down— 
gains that the oil industry may make because 
of the atom. That is particularly true in the 
field of radioactive isotopes. Our committee 
has published pamphlets outlining the con- 
tribution of atomic energy to agriculture 
and to medicine. It could with almost equal 
propriety present a very interesting booklet 
showing the contributions now being made 
to the oil industry. That assistance like 
some social-security programs that are advo- 
cated, reaches from the cradle to the grave— 
from the very moment that a geologist starts 
to map and outline a structure to the day 
when the refined products of the producing 
oil wells are sent through pipelines to the 
tanks of their distributors. 

Allen Johnson, manager of the AEC at the 
Idaho Testing Station, spoke before the 
American Petroleum Institute at Casper, 
Wyo., last April. You would do far better to 
get a copy of his speech and read it than 
to listen to me, but pending the time that 
you do that I want to quote briefly some of 
the points which he made. 

He told his listeners that the oil industry 
is today the largest industrial user of atomic 
energy—energy utilized in the form of radio- 
isotopes. 

“The oil industry’s use of these unique ma- 
terials,’’ said he, “dates back to 1939, 6 years 
before the atomic bomb became a reality, 
Importance of radioisotopes in the oil in- 
dustry is underlined by the fact that one 
company, Tracerlab, announced early this 
year that it has put into operation at Hous- 
ton, Tex., what it believes to be the first lab- 
oratory specifically designed to supply radio- 
active materials to the oil industry.” 
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What are some of the benefits the oil in- 
dustry is enjoying from atomic energy? Let 
us look at a few. 

Sensitive instruments which record nat- 
ural radioactivity from the ground are now 
being used to help locate oil deposits because 
such deposits have less natural radiation 
than other parts of the earth’s crust. After 
the atom has helped find the oil it shows up 
in another way to help in the drilling. (Iam 
trying to show that these are real benefits to 
oil in its race for markets against its bene- 
factor.) As the mud comes out of the drill 
hole it is checked for radioactivity and 
when you get close to your hoped-for oil de- 
posit the gamma ray log will tell you where 
you are. If you missed the productive sands, 
the log will also tell you that. 

Another technique called neutron logging 
is being used to help reduce uncertainty in 
bringing in oil wells. As the oil flow starts, 
sometimes the well has to be acidized—a 
tricky operation. Now radioactive iodine is 
being added to the acid to insure detection 
when the acid arrives at the right level in the 
well. 

Other applications of radioactive mate- 
rials are to control water flooding of oil 
flelds, test oil well casing cement for leaks, 
locate precisely the level of oil or gas bed 
in solid domes and thus control brine re- 
covery, and tag cement to locate its level 
around a well casing. In the field, the driller 
can tag his bit with radioactive material 
so it can be found if it is lost or can quickly 
be located if it becomes stuck. 

Radioactive tracers are being used to test 
the wells; used also in the pipelines carrying 
the oil from the fields to the refineries and 
from the refineries to the points of con- 
sumption. Radioactive tracers permit ready 
location of the go-devil in case it gets stuck 
as it moves along in old oil lines to keep 
them clean. Finally radioactive tracers are 
put in the oil itself at the head of the vari- 
ous columns as they are pumped through 
the pipelines, thereby permitting ready 
identification of the interfaces and providing 
a tremendous reduction of the waste that 
used to go to the slop tank for reprocessing. 

And this isn’t all. 

Radioactive materials are being used in 
dozens of ways in the petroleum laboratories 
and in the refineries themselves. They are 
even being used to insure uniformity of 
blending and to check on pipe leakage. 

You might want to measure the contribu- 
tion of atomic energy to the oil industry 
against any possible competition the atom 
may Offer it. It helps keep down the cost 
of energy from oil. Remember that oil won 
many markets from coal because the cost 
of coal kept going steadily higher until it 
lost its competitive advantage. The oil 
industry can safeguard its own future by 
keeping its costs in line. 

What will have become of oil? Perhaps 
we can find a parallel in history. 

How many of you have stopped to think 
of the role of wood in the energy picture? 
When our Pilgrim forefathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock, the eastern third of our 
Nation was covered by a dense woodland. 
Farther west, across the Great Plains, almost 
endless pine forests stretched from horizon 
to horizon in the immense mountain ranges 
of the Rockies, the Sierra Nevadas and 
majestic Northwest. 

Wood in those days was so abundant that 
it was the principal source of energy. When 
steam engines came along, they were fired 
with wood. River boats and railroad loco- 
motives carried wood, not coal or not oil. 


Then came the time when great areas of 
the American forests were cleared. The wood 
was burned—just to get it out of the way. 
It was so abundant it had almost no value, 

What is the case today? Wood no longer 
is cheap. Virtually no one uses it as a source 
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of energy to generate electricity, propel river 
boats, or even heat homes. Lumber has 
become an expensive item in the building of 
a home. It is so valuable as wood that it 
is too costly to be burned as fuel. 

So I would suggest that oii can take cour- 
age from what happened to wood. When 
many of its present markets are gone; it may 
be so valuable as a chemical that men will 
still search it out and find it in the remote 
corners of the earth. 

The members of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission and the men and women 
of the oil industry as citizens should watch 
closely the development of peacetime uses 
of the atom. Representatives of this Gov- 
ernment will join with those of other na- 
tions in a conference at Geneva next August 
8, and spend 2 weeks discussing ways to 
share our skills and programs with any 
nation which seeks to help us in our search 
for peace. 

When the establishment by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of a panel to study 
the impact of the peaceful atom was an- 
nounced, I pointed out that the present 
highly industrialized nations (and therefore 
the most advanced and powerful) were those 
countries which won the 19th century indus- 
trial revolution because Providence had put 
them on the top of large fuel deposits. It 
was costly to transport fuel, more costly 
than to transport cotton which the mills at 
Manchester could spin and, therefore, the 
fuel-owning nations were able to compel the 
rest of the world to deal with them on their 
own terms. 

The age of nuclear power will have a 
different characteristic. It will be often less 
costly to export nuclear power plants to re- 
mote sections of the world than to import 
the raw materials. Future processing plants 
will grow around centers in broad lands like 
Africa where raw materials are abundant 
rather than on the sites of fuel deposits. 


We are not the only industrialized nation 
which is pressing for nuclear power develop- 
ment. We will not be the only people able 
to display a reactor at Geneva nor the only 
one competent to offer one for sale to na- 
tions, such as Switzerland, which now stand 
ready to buy. Russia and England are 
making great headway. Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy have ambitious plans. Around the 
winner of this race, underdeveloped power- 
hungry nations may group themselves in new 
satellite orbits far different from present 
alliances. 

The atom comes not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, to help preserve the well 
being and prosperity of this Nation. It needs 
the partnership and cooperation of every 
facet of our industrial life. My closing hope, 
therefore, is that our thoughts will rest not 
on the competition which the atom may 
seem to present, not on the elimination of 
one type of fuel in a particular operation, but 
upon the continued growth of an entire 
economy to which both the oil and the atom 
will make continued and outstanding 
contributions. 





Commendation of Senator Symington for 
the Increased Appropriation for the 
Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the Loultsville Courier- 
Journal commending the position and 
the work of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SymIncTon] in con- 
nection with the increased appropria- 
tion for the Marine Corps. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THOSE EXTRA MARINES BECOME A SYMBOL OF 
HIsToORIC CHANGE 


When times are quiet, the urge to econo- 
mize is understandably great. It is all the 
greater now, with a presidential election 
coming in 1956, when the incumbent admin- 
istration naturally would like to show new 
proof of money saved and taxes—maybe— 
lowered. 

But if it impairs national defense, we think 
the urge ought to be squelched. We agree 
with Missouri’s Senator SyMINGTOoN that 
fresh knowledge of recent events makes past 
and projected savings on our Air Force high- 
ly dangerous, that Congress ought to resist 
the temptation to save more money now by 
new cuts in military manpower. 

Senator SYMINGTON has scored a resound- 
ing if incomplete victory for these views. A 
majority of the Senate rejected the Presi- 
dent’s military Judgment for the first time 
by voting an extra $46 million to keep the 
Marine Corps at its present strength of 215,- 
000, some 22,000 more than Ike had planned. 
And the Missourian dropped his demand for 
#200 million for increased fighter-plane pro- 
duction only after Air Force Secretary Tal- 
bott, pressured by the public uneasiness 
voiced by SYMINGTON, told the Senate that 
the Air Force has recommended increased 
production of two new supersonic fighters 
and that the administration has decided to 
speed up B-52 jet bomber production. 

The Missourian didn’t push his fight to 
save an extra 88,000 men for our standing 
Army. We wish he had, though the wisdom 
of centering his fire for an all-volunteer or- 
ganization like the Marine Corps is obvious. 
But the two-count victory he won for those 
Americans increasingly critical of the ad- 
ministration’s defense policies was a notable 
one nevertheless. We believe there are sound 
reasons for it. 

The administration’s big arguments for 
progressive reductions in our military 
strength have been that (1) our Air Force 
topped anything in the world, (2) the new 
military Reserve program would justify cuts 
in our standing forces, and (3) President 
Eisenhower, once our top general, ought to 
know better than anyone else what we need 
for defense. 

The first argument has been shaken by the 
administration’s own admission. Last year 
Defense Secretary Wilson soothingly assured 
us that the Russians were building “prima- 
rily a defensive air force.” Last month, how- 
ever, the Defense Department admitted that 
the Russians were already staging formation 
flights of intercontinental jets—the kingpin 
of offensive airpower—while the United 
States equivalent, the B-52, was yet to be 
delivered. This shocked and astonished 
Senator SyMINGTON, a former Secretary of 
the Air Force, as well as a good many other 
persons. 

Then, after secret Senate hearings, Senator 
SYMINGTON was shocked even more. After 
hearing evidence denied the public, he be- 
lieves that the United States today is leading 
in only one class of airpower while Russia is 
ahead in two, probably ahead in two more. 
We are ahead in medium-size bombers, he 
says, but the Russians have thousands more 
modern jet fighters and may be well ahead 
of us with the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile—the ultimate weapon, at least in our 
time. 

The second argument—that a_ greatly 
strengthened Reserve program would justify 
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cutting our standing strength—has come 4 
cropper from @ combination of executive and 
legislative ineptitude. At the moment there 
is no new Reserve program, and little like. 
lihood that even if one were adopted it coyiq 
change what the administration admits to 
be a deplorable situation of weakness in less 
than 4 or 5 years. 

The third argument, the old one about 
General Ike knowing better than anybody 
else about what we need for defense, hys 
some holes in it. Congressmen who adopt 
it uncritically are abdicating part of thejy 
job and placing an intolerable burden on the 
wisdom of one man. And that one man, 
Senator SYMINGTON sensibly recalls, was not 
exactly right in 1950. As a revered and ex. 
pert adviser, he was one of the chief arch}. 
tects of the Truman-Johnson move ty 
whittle our military budget below the 915 
billion mark—but not the man criticized for 
the woeful unpreparedness revealed by the 
Korean war just 5 years ago. 

Aside from that, there is the human sys. 
picion that any retired general, dealing at 
a remote distance with career militarists he 
last knew as vastly junior to him, would be 
more inclined to listen approvingly to the 
politically appealing moneysaving ideas of 
such expert businessmen as Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey and Defense Secretary Wil- 
son, 

The Senate, for the first time, rejected the 
administration’s we-know-best arguments, 
This clears the air in a historic manner, and 
we hope the House concurs. Those extra 
22,000 marines may be more important as 4 
symbol of more legislative independence or 
truly critical analysis to come, but it will be 
reassuring to have them around anyway— 
along with that promised beefing-up of the 
Air Force. Better all this, surely, than to get 
caught short again and wish it hadn't hap- 
pened. 





Unveiling of Statue of Chief Justice 
Edward Douglass White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
the 17th of June 1955, the statue of Chief 
Justice Edward Douglass White, a native 
of the State of Louisiana, was unveiled 
in Statuary Hall of the United States 
Capitol in Washington, D.C. Chief Jus- 
tice White was one of Louisiana's most 
illustrious sons. The South gave trib- 
ute to one of its greatest men and the 
whole United State is taking note of 4 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court whose contributions to the 
growth of the Nation are of the highest 
order. 

The very facts of Edward Douglass 
White’s life placed him in the center of 
our Nation’s history. Within his own 
days he spanned three different eras of 
existence in our country. When he was 
born in 1845 in Thibodaux, La., a5 son 
of the owner of one of the largest sual 
plantations in LaFourche Parish, he en- 
tered into the period of the old, rich, 
plantation days that existed in Louisiana 
before the War Between the States. His 
family circle was distinguished. 1's 
father had been Governor of Louisiana, 
and his mother was a Ringgold of Mary- 
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land, whose family name is among those 
of the heroes mentioned in My Mary- 
tand. His knowledge of the second pe- 
riod of our Nation’s history began in 
1861 when he abruptly ended his school- 
days at Georgetown College and volun- 
teered for service in the Confederate 
Army at the age of 16. During the war 
he served as an enlisted man and as a 
lieutenant on the staff of General Beall. 
In 1863 he was taken prisoner in a battle 
just below Vicksburg. The privations 
that followed his capture had a marked 
effect on his health. After the war he 
studied law in the office of one of the 
great civilians of Louisiana, Edward Ber- 
mudez, and in 1868 he was admitted to 
the Louisiana bar. Thereafter, his early 
political life which paralleled his rise to 
preeminence at the bar knew the harsh 
tumult of the Reconstruction, and the 
efforts of the citizens of Louisiana to re- 
store orderly government to the State. 
He entered into the full tide of the third 
period, when after his appointment as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court in 1894, he aided in inaugurating 
the new federalism of the 20th century 
with his wise and profound decisions, 
particularly in those cases arising under 
the interstate commerce clause, and in 
his championship of unpopular issues 
such as the Federal income tax. 

Familiar though he was with all these 
divergent eras, with their claim and 
counterclaim of State and Federal right, 
he himself was truly within the purest 
traditions of our Nation. This is readily 
evidenced by the fact that while half 
his critics complained loudly that White 
had turned from States right to na- 
tionalism, the other half equally strongly 
insisted that he was a reactionary advo- 
cate of dual federalism. Yet, if his de- 
cisions are examined closely, it will be 


seen that his balancing of interests be- 
tween the power of the States and the 
power of the Federal Government par- 


alleled that of the greatest men of the 
South, among whom must be reckoned in 


the first rank George Washington, of 
Virginia, who recognized that the very 
existence of the country required a cen- 
tral power and whose interest led to the 
Constitutional Convention. In serving 
his State and in serving the Federal 
Government, Edward Douglass White 


was but following in the footsteps of his 
grandfather, Dr. James White, a member 
of the Continental Congress from what 
isnow Tennessee but was then the west- 
ttn frontier ef North Carolina, who 


Wrote in 1788 to Gov. Richard Caswell, 
of North Carolina: 
Tam writing to Your Excellency at a time 


“al @ Ininds, and all conversations are 
toward the interesting question of 
> the Federal system * * * as those 
been the most conversant with 
ect appear to me to be the most 
of the necessity of an efficient 
‘overnment. * * * Whatever may 
1 in theory, we find in practice, 
‘r Own example, that States in confed- 
‘cy, ike Individuals in society, must part 
‘Some of their privileges for the preser- 
ion of the rest. 


Edward Douglass White served his 


et oe i 
State Well. He was elected to the Loui- 
“ana State Senate in 1874 and was ap- 


eral ( 
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pointed from there to the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court in 1878. His tenure there 
was brief, due to a constitutional amend- 
ment engineered by the opposing politi- 
cal party which limited his term to 15 


months. This bitter rivalry between op- 


posing factions arose from the deep- 
seated question of the Louisiana lottery 
which White had always opposed. In 
1888, after several years in private prac- 
tice, he returned to politics as campaign 
manager for Governor Nicholls, who op- 
posed the lottery. It was a fierce contest, 
but Nicholls and those supporting him 
won, and White was elected to the United 
States Senate by the new legislature for 
the term to begin on March 4, 1891. 
Meanwhile the United States Govern- 
ment had taken a hand in the lottery 
scandal by making it a criminal act to 
send lottery tickets through the mail. 
When White came to Washington to take 
his seat several criminal prosecutions 
were in progress under this law. The 
Attorney General consulted him on the 
dismissal of several of these suits in Lou- 
isiana and it is characteristic of him that 
he should feel their dismissal was the 
preferable thing to do, on the ground 
that the “struggle is terminated and 
ended. To press the prosecution further 
would not redound to the benefit of the 
public service.” Many years later, in 
1915, when he was Chief Justice, this for- 
mer Confederate soldier, in construing 
one of the post-Civil War amendments 
in Guinn against United States, ex- 
hibited the same attitude. The issue had 
been settled so far as he was concerned, 
and it would be disruptive of the public 
good to allow the “Oklahoma grand- 
father clause” prohibition on voting to 
subvert the very essence of the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution and its amend- 
ments and thus the whole good of the 
United States. 

White was appointed an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in 1894 and was elevated 
to the position of Chief Justice by Presi- 
dent Taft in 1910. He has the unique 
distinction of being the first Associate 
Justice who attained to the eminence of 
Chief Justice. His career on the Su- 
preme Court bench covered 27 years 
altogether, second only to Marshall’s up 
to that time. His tenure was during a 
time of rapid social and economic change 
in the country, an era which also showed 
an increasing reliance on the Federal 
Government to solve the attendant 
problems. 

There are three fields in which White’s 
forward-looking thinking gave direction 
to American law. These are the fields 
of administrative law, interpretations 
under the antitrust acts, and the Federal 
income tax. 

Justice White came to the Supreme 
Court bench during the years when ad- 
ministrative rulings under the Interstate 
Commerce Act were first coming up be- 
fore the Court for interpretation. Be- 
ginning with the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railway decision in 
1901, he steadfastly maintained the 
power of Congress to set up administra- 
tive agencies, provided proper limits to 
their authority were embodied in the law. 
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One of the most notable decisions in this 
field was Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company against Stranahan—1909— 
which permitted administrative officers 
to impose penalties set by Congress. In 
the child-labor and narcotics law cases 
which to him required the use of a power 
embodied in the Constitution to accom- 
plish a regulatory effect not specifically 
denominated in the power, he dissented, 
for he did not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the right to assume the 
police powers of the several States for 
social welfare purposes. 

Beginning with the dissent in the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association case 
in 1897 and continuing through the 
Northern Securities Co. case in 1903 
until he wrote the majority opinion in 
the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
Co. cases in 1911, he carefully developed 
the “rule of reason” in determining 
whether contracts were in restraint of 
trade under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Finally, with respect to the income tax, 
it may be stated that Chief Justice White 
never permitted economic theory to 
dominate his views of constitutional law. 
In the Pollock case (1895) he stood for 
the historic definition of the fathers of 
the country as to direct taxes rather 
than accept the definition given by the 
economists in 1895. 

The work he accomplished was enor- 
mous. During his incumbency on the 
Supreme Court bench the Court disposed 
of, in one way or another, more than 
14,000 cases and rendered opinions in 
more than 7,000. Chief Justice White 
wrote about 700 opinions for the Court, 
10 concurring opinions, and 33 dissent- 
ing opinions. During his service as the 
Chief Justice he also bore the burden of 
the administrative details of the Court. 
His kindness and forbearance was mem- 
orable, and he added to the quiet dignity 
of the Court with the introduction of a 
formal method of greeting each morn- 
ing. When all the Justices had donned 
their gowns in the robing room, Chief 
Justice White would step to the center 
and greet each one in order of seniority 
with a firm handshake and an affable 
good morning. 

Chief Justice White was a credit to 
the old civil law of Louisiana—one of 
whom it was said in New Orleans that 
he was not merely a learned civilian but 
a veritable jurisconsult. He was con- 
versant in English, Spanish, French, and 
Latin, and knew them not only as speak- 
ing languages but had consulted their 
legal works in the original. During his 
young manhood in New Orleans, in order 
to prepare himself for practice before 
the Federal courts, he became equally 
learned in the common law. This ac- 
cumulation of wisdom he brought to the 
Supreme Court. He also brought a mind 
unbiased by the passions of the war in 
which he fought, an earnest considera- 
tion of every problem that came before 
him, and a logic and honesty that com- 
pelled him to try to balance the extremes 
represented by the contending parties 
before him. The State of Louisiana is 
proud to confess its debt to Chief Justice 
Edward Douglass White for the luster 
he has shed upon it and to dedicate this 
statue to him. 
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“Mr. Sam” Serves the 4th and Country 
Well 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am highly honored this morning to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
short but excellent story about a great 
Texan. This story is the work of a very 
lovely and able journalist who hails from 
the wide open spaces of the Panhandle 
cf Texas and who represents the Ama- 
rillo News and the Amarillo Globe- 
Times. Her outstanding journalistic 
ability is exemplified by the excellent 
manner in which she has verbally por- 
trayed the life of one of America’s all- 
time greats, none other than you, Mr. 
Speaker. 
The article follows: 
“Mr. Sam’? SERVES THE 4TH AND COUNTRY 
WELL 


(By Louise Evans) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Fourth of Texas. 

Six counties in the lush, rich blacklands 
of North Central Texas form the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

It has produced a President, and “Mister 
Democrat”—Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
BURN. (Before you’ve met all of these Tex- 
ans who are carrying such a major respon- 
sibility in Washington today, you'll find 
others who are tied to the Fourth, or were 
born within a whoop and a holler of its 
borders.) 

Forty-two years ago a young man who had 
proved his political abilities by serving as 
the Speaker of the Texas House stood for 
election as the Congressman from the Fourth 
District. He took office on the day in 1913 
that Woodrow Wilson became President. 

He has served more than one-fourth of the 
years that the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives has been in existence. Com- 
pacted into his services have been two World 
Wars, a boom that crashed into a paralyz- 
ing depression, a cold war that has had at 
least one costly “police action,” if none will 
concede the Korean incident to be war, and 
a spiralling inflation that threatened the in- 
ternal prosperity of the country. 

Sam RAyYBuURN is the second most powerful 
man in the United States of America, though 
some, assaying those 435 Representatives of 
the people who stand behind him, would call 
him the most powerful. (For instance, 
there’s a bill in the Congress now that would 
set up a budget office in the Congress to 
take over the job of the President’s Bureau 
of the Budget. Instead of taking the Presi- 
dent's budget, tailored to fit his policy, the 
congressional budget office would get an esti- 
mate of income from taxes and cut spending 
requests to fit it. In the name of a balanced 
budget, the plan sounds good—and propon- 
ents point out that it would not interfere 
with the President’s constitutional power to 
ask congressional permission to spend money 
but would only change the present method 
of so doing. But such a minor change—ap- 
parently—could pile up a massive power in 
the Congress.) 

As Speaker of the House, RaAYBuRN would 
become President of the country if the Presi- 
dent and Vice President lost their lives. 
‘Traditionally, the power of succession moved 
down through the Cabinet. Now, by con- 
gressional action a few years ago, the 
Speaker’s chance to be President has in- 
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creased these atomic 
times. 

“He is the man for whom all executive 
departments must feel the tenderest of 
emotions—financial,” pointed out Life mag- 
azine recently. 

And he is “Mister Democrat.” 
make no mistake. 

The title is compounded partly of his 
ranking term in the Congress—the longest 
in the House and making Senator WALTER 
GerorGE, ranking Member of the Senate and 
a half dozen years older than RAYBURN, 100k 
like a freshman. It is underlined by the 
fact that he has held the speakership longer 
than any person in the House history. 
Henry Clay’s record between 1811 and 1825 
was outstripped by RAysuRN back in 1951. 
He has been either majority or minority 
leader of the House Democrats for even 
longer—18 years of continuous service. 

Though an expert at “passing laws and 
placating politicians,” thereby adding sta- 
ture to his size as Speaker, RAYBURN has 
never budged an inch from the Democratic 
deadcenter. 

When Lee surrendered at Appomattox, 
General Grant decreed that the Southern 
soldiers could keep their horses. RAYBURN’s 
father was there with Lee, and he headed 
back to the family home in the Tennessee 
hills to make a corn crop. At Knoxville, 
the Federals took his horse away. The elder 
Rayburn hated the Yankees to the day of his 
death 50 years later. A man that knows 
how much a horse means to a corn crop 
isn’t apt to forget that sort of injustice. 
Neither will his son. 

RaYBURN isn’t fighting the War Between 
the States over again, but in 1948, when he is 
credited with much of President Truman’s 
victory at the polls, he pulled the dis- 
couraged party leaders back together with a 
good fight talk. “We are the party of the 
common man and the American people know 
it,” he declared. Evidently the American 
people stood with Mr. Sam that time. 

He has been an honest, hard-working 
legislator. That he has become as cunning 
as a turkey gobbler in the Canadian River 
brakes does not belie the essential stanch- 
ness of his character. Several thousand 
Congressmen—and he has seen more than 
3,000 come and go—do not so easily accede 
to leadership that RayBURN can buy it with 
anything but the coin of ability. 

He is willing to persuade Members of 
Congress personally to his way of thinking. 
In fact, he operates best in the cloakrooms 
and in the offices off the corridor. But when 
he speaks from the floor, he is heard because 
his words are to the point. On those oc- 
casions, the phrase “RaYBURN is up” runs 
through the Capitol, and both Members and 
gallery listeners gather. 

But if he must use every parliamentary 
device to gain his point, that he can do, too. 
On August 12, 1941, the selective service bill 
was up for extension. Shortly before rollcall, 
the Speaker stepped down from rostrum to 
point out the blindness of believing that 
this Nation could release a million men from 
its 1,400,000 Army. The rollcall brought 203 
for, 202 against extension of the act. Before 
any Member could waver, change his mind, 
ask for the right to change his vote, the 
Speaker's gavel fell. A scant 4 months later, 
on December 7 when Pearl Harbor was struck 
by the Japanese, the Nation had at least the 
beginning of a million men more under arms. 

RAYBURN could have been the first Presi- 
dent from the fourth district if he had agreed 
to be a vice presidential nominee on the 
Democratic ticket of 1944. But Mr. Sam had 
@ reelection campaign on his hands down in 
the fourth, and he wanted to win it. Tru- 
man got the nomination, and in a few 
months the Presidency. It is not unlikely 
that “Mister Democrat” still thinks he made 
the right decision. RAYsURN’s mighty fond 
of the House of Representatives. 


immeasurably—in 


Of that, 
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The Speaker is short—5 feet, 7 inches— 
and as bald-pated as an apple. There is 
something of the tangy firmness of g Wine. 
sap in his thinking and talk, too. However 
there is enough southern gentlemanlines, 
about him that one has a distinct Sense of 
surprise when the sharp-eyed glance from 
his heavily-hooded eyes pierces outwarq 
And he uses what he calls a principle 
“a little applied Christianity” in POlitics 
to good advantage. 

He headed the Stevenson campaign jn 
Texas in 1952, and seems surprisingly king 
toward some of the opposition. Yet one’s in. 
stincts seem to warn that his memory jg 
long; the deserters from the Democratic fold 
will not be forgotten. 

As for that matter, Raysurn campaigned 
for another presidential loser. In 1928 he 
stumped the State for Al Smith, and that 
was the last time he has been in Amarillo 
for any length of time. “Coldest day I ever 
saw,” he remembers. “Wasn't a blade of 
grass between me and the North Pole.” 

As he spoke, he was turning over in his 
hands an unbelievably beautiful piece of 
silver. It is the gift of the Peruvian Goy. 
ernment and embossed with llamas and horng 
of plenty. He was admiring it in an ab. 
sent-minded sort of a way. 

In 1948 he received the Collier magazine 
congressional award for distinguished sery. 
ice, plus a check for $10,000 to be used for 
whatever public purposes he wished. Ray- 
BURN donated the money to start a public 
library back in Bonham for the home folks 
of the fourth district. 

The fourth district, therefore, is an un- 
believably beautiful piece pretty likely to 
see something of silver. 

Sam RaysBuren is willing to assume the wel- 
fare problems of the world. He's willing to 
fight for American leadership as he did Tru- 
man’s successful attempt to keep Greece 
and Turkey out of the Russian sphere—the 
so-called Truman Doctrine. He's willing to 
speak out, “God help us, God help this 
world, if we do not accept our responsibility 
to help countries that do not want to be 
smothered by communism.” 

He’s willing to keep the House in order, 
its nose to the grindstone for the back- 
breaking job of keeping up a national secu- 
rity program, within and without the bound- 
aries. 

He’s going to keep the Democrat party to- 
gether, come hell or high water. 

But he’s a 4th District fellow—and he 
never forgets that he gets his mandate from 
the people. Fifty years he’s spent in the 
Texas Legislature and the United States 
House of Representatives—elected by the 
4th District people. 

It’s men like SAM RayBuRN who have made 
the dream come true of a Government “of the 
people, by the people, for the people” by 
keeping a lengthened ear to the will of those 
he represents. 

Vice President Truman was in RaysuRNs 
office in the Capitol in the late afternoon of 
April 12, 1945, when word was brought of the 
death of President Roosevelt. In the office, 
too, was Miss Alla Clary, who has been sec- 
retary to the Speaker for more than 35 years. 
Many years before, Miss Alla had been work- 
ing in Washington and had come by to say 
goodbye to the Member of Congress from 
her: district (4th, naturally). RAYBURN of- 
fered her a job and she has been with him 
ever since. 

Naturally, too, the rest of the staff in the 
Speaker’s office are from the 4th. John W. 
Holton of Sherman is his administrative 4S 
sistant. From Sherman, too, are Mrs. Lol 
raine Kimbrough and Don Bradshaw, H. 6. 
Dulaney is from Ector, Mrs. Bernice Frazier 
from Leonard and Miss Martha Freeman 
from the best spot of all—Bonham. 

Much is made of the fact that RaysvEN 
kept his old office in the last switch of - 
Speakership with Jog Martin of Massachu- 
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tts, who has the Republican Speakership 
staked out as firmly as does RAYBURN on the 
opposition side of the House. 

The two men—ManrtTIN is 70, RAYBURN 73-— 
are hale and hearty chaps. They may keep 
yp the shuffie to and from the Speaker’s 
chair for some time to come. After all, the 
complexion of the House can change each 2 
vears. RAYBURN held the gavel from 1940 to 
1947. Martin had the Chair in 1947-48, 
when the Democratic forces stood at their 
lowest ebb (except, of course, “Mister Dem- 
ocrat” pulled off the coup of 1948). Rayr- 
guRN got it back in 1949 relinquished it in 
1952 took it back in 1955. 

But they intend to keep their own personal 
ofices. No more of that kind of moving. 

And “Mister Democrat” is going to keep 
that Speaker’s chair under him as much as 
possible Remember he’s the man who said 
“T'q rather be Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives than any 10 Sen- 
ators’ and he proved it by rejecting a chance 
at the Presidency. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities held hearings in Newark, 
N.J. The day the committee arrived it 
was subjected to most disgraceful con- 
duct on the part of demonstrators im- 
ported from New York by leaders who 
refused to answer the question as to 
whether or not the expenses of the dem- 
onstration were borne by the Commu- 
nist Party on the grounds of self-in- 
crimination. The entire atmosphere 
surrounding these hearings was very 
familiar to the committee because of its 
many experiences with subversives. In- 
solent lawyers advising the use of the 
same tactics employed in the Commu- 
nist trials in New York were resorted to 
because some of the lawyers participated 
in those trials. However, one phase of 
the hearings disturb your committee, 
and that is the failure of the Newark 
schoo] board to take action against three 
teachers who are Communists. At the 
hearing each one of the three refused to 
answer the question as to whether or 
not he or she was a Communist on the 


grounds that to do so might make the 
Witness liable to criminal prosecution. 
One of the reasons for asking the ques- 
lions was because of information fur- 
hished the committee by Dr. Bella Dodd, 
a former Communist, but now an ardent 
worker against the conspiracy to over- 


throw the Government of the United 
States. Dr. Dodd has been made the 
target of attacks from every Communist 
lawyer in the United States and appar- 
—- the Newark School Board has been 
luffed by Richard Green, the attorney 
for the teachers into relying on an 
alleged technicality in order to avoid 
eblng an unpleasant duty. While dis- 
Charging an American schoolteacher 
may be unpleasant, it isn’t half as un- 
peasant as to be compelled to tolerate 
“nek of cooperation in the fight to pre- 
‘ve our way of life. 
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To Ease Naturalization Requirements for 
Children Adopted by United States Citi- 
zens Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill today to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to permit children adopted by United 
States citizens to be naturalized in cer- 
tain cases without satisfying the resi- 
dence and physical presence require- 
ments. A large number of Americans 
serving as career employees of the United 
States Government, International] or- 
ganizations, and American business firms 
operating overseas are required by the 
nature of their jobs to remain abroad 
for a long period of time with only short 
trips home. Since the services of these 
people overseas are essential to the 
United States, it is in our national inter- 
est, both in regard to the Government 
employees and to those of the private 
firms furthering our foreign trade and 
commerce, to help them in their efforts 
to establish a happy family life compar- 
able to that which the American families 
at home are privileged to lead. 

Some of these Americans abroad have 
adopted alien infants. The present law 
makes it practically impossible for these 
Americans to obtain citizenship for their 
children without resigning their jobs and 
establishing residence within the United 
States of America for a considerable 
time. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
afford such children a means of obtain- 
ing citizenship comparable to that under 
which alien wives may obtain citizen- 
ship without the residence requirements 
within the United States. 

The proposed amendment will not 
change the provisions of the present law 
which requires that before the American 
parents of an adopted child can apply 
for naturalization, the child must be law- 
fully admitted to the United States and 
must satisfy all requirements for nat- 
uralization. The proposed amendment 
would only waive the residence require- 
ments for those adopted children whose 
parents are residing abroad for reasons 
of their employment. 

In an overwhelming majority of cases 
the American parents want their adopt- 
ed children to be United States citizens. 
These children residing abroad as a part 
of an American family are trained to 
think and feel as Americans. When the 
child is lawfully admitted to the United 
States and is otherwise eligible for nat- 
uralization, yet is unable to obtain 
citizenship because his adoptive father 
cannot say in this country for a long 
period of residence without losing his 
job, such family undergoes an undue 
hardship. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to eliminate such hardships. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will take favorable action 
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on this matter without delay, and that 
it will be passed by the House and 
Senate. 





The Railroad Retirement Act Is in Need 
of Immediate Amendment To Remove 
Inequities and To Increase Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is widespread interest among the rail- 
road population of my congressional dis- 
trict regarding amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. In this con- 
nection, I appeared before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce last week and delivered the 
following remarks: 

STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
JUNE 17, 1955, In SupPorT oF H. R. 4744 anD 
Srmmirak Bitts DESIGNED To AMEND THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 
the members of this committee for the op- 
portunity to appear before you in support of 
several amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, some of which I sponsored in this 
and previous Congresses. 

It is my understanding that this hearing 
is restricted to H. R. 4744 and similar bills 
which provide in part for the repeal of the 
prohibition against the payment of dual 
benefits to widows under the Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement Acts. 

Another provision specifies that the spouse 
of a retired railroader would in no instance 
receive less than the benefits he or she would 
be entitled to if covered by social security. 

In effect this amendment would estab- 
lish a new maximum of $51.80 a month for 
the remainder of 1955 and $54.30 beginning 
with January 1956 in lieu of the present $40 
a& month maximum spouse benefit. Further 
increases in the maximum would automati- 
cally take place if and when the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended in the future to pro- 
vide for higher benefits. 

It is estimated that 82,000 wives now re- 
ceiving maximum spouse benefits of $40 
monthly under the Railroad Retirement Act 
would become eligible for an average in- 
crease of about $10.50 a month during the 
remainder of 1955 and that a further increase 
averaging between $1.50 and $2 a month 
would be given them starting January 1956. 

It is my further understanding that while 
this particular hearing is restricted to H. R. 
4744 and similar bills, hearings will be held 
on the general subject of amending the Rail- 
road Retirement Act when the committee 
disposes of several other important bills 
being considered. 

At that time those of us who have spon- 
sored over 50 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act will have the opportunity to 
appear before this committee in support of 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, before discussing the legis- 
lation now under consideration I should 
like to mention briefly the five amendments 
I introduced which are pending before this 
committee. 

These bills introduced by me at the request 
of the active and retired railroad population 
of my congressional district include: 
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H.R.859 which provides for a 25-percent 
across-the-board increase in railroad retire- 

nent benefits. 

H.R.856 and H. R. 858 are designed to 
improve the provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act by permitting retirement at 
age 60 or after 30 or 35 years of service with 
the annuity to be computed based on the 5 
years of highest earnings. 

There is also H. R. 2443 which will remove 
from the Railroad Retirement Act a discrimi- 
nating provision which requires a railroad 
employee before retiring to sever his con- 
nections with any other employer outside 
the railroad industry regardless of how in- 
significant the job is in which he may be 
engaged at the time of his retirement. 

Finally, H. R. 857 will repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the payment of dual benefits 
to widows of deceased railroad employees 
who are entitled to receive both a pension 
as a surviving widow, in addition to any 
benefits she may have earned in her own 
right as a retired employee of an industry 
covered by the Social Security Act. The 
provisions of H. R. 857 are incorporated in 
H. R. 4744 now being considered by this 
committee. 

As mentioned previously these bills were 
introduced by me at the request of the active 
and retired railroaders of my congressional 
district whom I join in expressing the earnest 
hope that these measures will receive con- 
sideration by this committee at an early date. 

As many of you know over a period of 
years I have been directing my efforts toward 
repeal of the provision in the 1951 amend- 
ments prohibiting the payment of dual bene- 
fits to persons entitled to social security 
and railroad retirement benefits. When the 
1951 amendments were approved I warned 
the membership of the House that the dual 
benefits provision was discriminatory and 
that sooner or later Congress would have to 
repeal it. 

During the 83d Congress my bill H. R. 
356 was enacted and is now known as Pub- 
lic Law 398. Under its provisions some 
30,000 retired railroaders had their rights 
to social-security benefits restored. 

As stated previously one of the provisions 
of H. R. 4744 now under consideration re- 
stores the rights of widows to receive social 
security benefits to which they are entitled 
in their own right. 

At present there are some 5,500 widows and 
should this provision of H. R. 4744 became 
a law it is estimated that these widows will 
receive an average increase in their survivor 
annuity of about $20 monthly. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that 
while the elimination of the prohibition 
against the payment of dual benefits to 
widows is meritorious legislation, if H. R. 
4744 becomes a law the job of eliminating 
the prohibition against dual benefits is not 
complete. As you know there are still hun- 
dreds of spouses under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act who are being denied social-secu- 
rity benefits which they earned in their own 
right and thus they are being penalized 
under the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act 

You will recall that last year we repealed 
the prohibition against dual benefits as far 
as the retired railroader is concerned. H.R. 
4744 now under consideration will remove 
the prohibition against dual benefits to 
widows. It is my earnest hope that during 
the next session of Congress we can com- 
plete the job by eliminating the prohibition 
against the payment of dual benefits to 
spouses who have earned social-security 
benefits in their own right. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in the beginning 
I am grateful to this committee for the op- 
portunity of appearing before you and while 
this present hearing limits consideration of 
those amendments specified in H. R. 4744, I 
wish to emphasize that there is immediate 
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and urgent need for an across-the-board in- 
crease in railroad retirement benefits, as 
well as action on my other bill to permit a 
retired railroader in certain instances, and 
where the salary is insignificant, to continue 
an employment relationship outside the 
railroad industry which began before his 
retirement. 

It is my hope that these two bills as well 
as my other proposed amendments will re- 
ceive your consideration when the hearings 
on amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act are reopened at a later date. 





Edward M. Reidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
and letter of Chairman Richard F. 
Mitchell, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make ac- 
knowledgment of the recent resignation 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of one of its most distinguished and 
valuable high policy officials, General 
Counsel Edward M. Reidy. Mr. Reidy 
faithfully, efficiently, and _ diligently 
served the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for nearly 39 years. He indeed 
made an enviable record for himself 
and he deserves the commendation and 
gratitude of the Nation. 

He resigned from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in order to accept a 
position with the Southern Pacific Co. 
here in Washington. Naturally, I wish 
for him every success and happiness in 
the future. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., May 31, 1955. 
Mr. Epwarp M. Rerpy, 
General Counsel, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

My DEar Mr. Rerpy: I have been authorized 
and directed by my colleagues on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision to give recogni- 
tion to your past valuable service, which 
covers a period of better than 38 years as a 
member of our staff. You started as a ste- 
nography, and by your industry and ability 
you advanced to the position of attorney in 
1920 and to head of the Bureau of Law, then 
known as Chief Counsel, in 1952, which title 
was to changed to General Counsel in June 
1954. 

During the period of time that you have 
been in the General Counsel’s Office many 
important legal matters have confronted the 
Commission and you have ably and effectively 
protected its interests against the outstand- 
ing commerce lawyers in the country. As 
Assistant Chief Counsel and as General 
Counsel you have presented many cases in 
which the Commission was vitally interested 
to the Federal courts throughout the land. 
The record of your success is written in the 
decisions in those cases for all to study. 
Your record has been outstanding, the per- 
centage of cases in which the Commission's 
position has been successfully defended is 
exceedingly high, and many times your able 
presentation has been publicly acknowledged 
by the court or the judge before whom you 
appeared, 
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Your retirement from the Commission is q 
voluntary one. It was your decision to leave 
not the Commission's and before you retir, 
the Commission wants to express its appre. 
ciation for your diligence and great ability 
in our behalf. You can be proud of the ree. 
ord of 38 years of continuous service which 
you have given to the public. 

The Commission expresses its thanks for 
a job well done and wishes for you succes 
in the new important position which you 
are undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD F, MITCHELL, 
Chairman, 





Senate Majority Leader Traveling Fast 
and Far 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a lady of the press came to 
Washington from Amarillo, Tex., look- 
ing for Texans on the national scene, 
Being a reporter of great note and a 
feature story writer of the highest cal- 
iber, it was only a short time before she 
came forward with a basketful of Tex- 
ans in high places in the Nation and 
enough material to fill many books, 
Among the top Texans in the world, she 
rightfully chose our good friend and able 
Senator, the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, Hon. Lynpon B. Jounson. It is with 
great pleasure and honor that I place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD this morn- 
ing this outstanding story of a great 
American. 

The article follows: 

SENATE MasoriTy LeapER TRAVELING FAST AND 
Far 
(By Louise Evans) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—As John 
Snider, Amarillo’s barbecue king, once [e- 
marked, “never has a man come to town 80 
quick.” 

No truer words could be spoken of LyN- 
DON B. JOHNSON, senior Senator from Texas— 
at the age of 46. 

The phrase fits most aptly his title of 
majority leader of the Senate. In 1951, he 
became party whip while serving his first 
term in that most select club in the world, 
the United States Senate (even the English 
House of Lords can summon up more than 
96 members—it has 26 spiritual, 224 temporal 
Lords. ) 

Last winter, LyNpon B. Jonnson moved 
into the majority leadership as the Demo- 
crats took a plurality of one vote in the Sen- 
ate. 

And he is the first Texan to hold this 
powerful post. 

The man is typical of the young Texans, 
all in their forties, who are in positions of 
leadership in Washington. Personable, 48- 
gressive, and not afraid of 25-hour days, they 
hold powerful strategic salients in this town. 

The 25-hour day is not a misprint. A slow- 
moving, slow-talking southerner up on the 
Hill coined the phrase the other day. “Sur, 
you’ll find the Texans kicking up around 
the top. They’re all willing to work 25 hours 
a@ day,” he drawled. 

A quick look at Jonnson’s life would make 
even a Texan tired. After a rather slow start, 
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he caught up py taking seven-league steps. 
orn on @ farm near Johnson City, only a 
yao of districts away from the famous 
urth C ngressional District of Texas, he 
— “the idea of a trip to California better 
mot < Niece education. At 15, he went off 
er ° bunch of other Texas boys and worked 
gg q down the west coast doing such 
UD ee as he could pick up, and eating ir- 
rly. “None of us had ever been off the 
royther than the nearest town,” the 
nator recalls. 

4 his return to Texas after 7 months of 
si nding, he still chose to work on the 
He drove a truck, pushed a wheel- 

ei “shoveled gravel. But there was a tra- 
mr n of education in his family; a great- 
randfathes had been president of Baylor 
sity for 2 years. Both his father and 
anafather had served in the Texas 
f Representatives. One of his an- 
; had been a signer of the Texas Decla- 
tion of Independence. So eventually his 
er persuaded him to enter Southwest 
s State Teachers College at San Marcos, 


couple 


chores 
regulé 


where he was graduated in 1930. 

He was teaching public speaking and de- 
r-ting in the Sam Houston High School in 
Houston when the late Richard M. Kleberg 
chose him for secretary on Kleberg’s first 


trip to Congress in 1931. 

You might say that from that day on, 
Jor-1son was struck with luck (that is, if you 
disregard the 25-hour days). He served in 
Texas as national youth administrator, and 
he campaigned against 10 others for the 
10th district vacancy created by the death of 
Representative James P. Buchanan. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was fishing off Corpus Christi 
during the campaign and was attracted by 
the young man’s platform. JOHNSON rode 
into Washing*on on the Presidential train to 
serve his first term. 

Another as canny in political craft as 
Roosevelt watched over the young Represent- 
ative. SAM RAYBURN, even then one of the 
most powerful members of the southern 
delegation, and soon to be the Democratic 
leader in the House, made practically a pro- 
tege of JOHNSON. The young Congressman 
landed on the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, and from that vantage worked closely 
with President Roosevelt. 

When Senator Morris Sheppard died in 
1941, some say the President encouraged 


JOHNSON to run for the vacant post. Prob- 
ably that streak of Baptist preacher, squirrel- 
gun-toting ancestry of Texas leaders pleaded, 


too. JOHNSON chose “Pappy” O’Daniel, and 
got licked in the primaries, though by a close 
sin of 1,311 votes. Since he was only 
y past the needed 30 years for Senate 
seating, it wasn’t too big a setback in his life. 
It had been a special election; he still had 
his seat in the House, and he came to Wash- 
ington to serve three terms in the House. 
Six more years in the rough-and-tumble 
House sharpened the would-be Senator. 
Recently Newspaper Columnist Stewart Al- 
S0p wrote, “Majority Leader LyNpDON JOHN- 
SON Is no doubt the most thoroughly pro- 
fessional congressional leader of our times. 
But that’s Just the trouble. He slips leg- 
‘slation through so quickly and quietly that 


hodody 
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notices, Or even cares very much.” 

LE veryone in Texas knows about the famous 
ei voles that gave JOHNSON his seat in 1948, 
: id by 1952 he didn’t need to campaign, In 
e shi rt years he had sold the Senate, the 
“<U0n, and Texas on his ability. 

= iding the position of the majority leader 
S ‘ne Senate makes him the third most 
powerful man in the country. Some like 
: Pe int out that the Vice President ought 
> get in the running somewhere with Eisen- 
a r, RAYBURN, and JOHNSON. But a mu- 
ae s medy of the thirties—Of Thee I Sing 
ao Billy Rose brought to the old Mu- 
ton Auditorium when the tin roof rat- 
rec Clearly defined the duties of the Vice 
“sient of the United States of America. 
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It is to the credit of another young man, 
Ricuarp Nrxon, of California, that the post 
is growing in stature, but presiding over 
the Chambers in which LYNDON JOHNSON 
is operating as majority leader is no position 
of power. 

Freshman Senatos Jounnson took another 
J-league step a year after he gained his 
objective. With proper humility he kept 
quiet that first year, as freshmen are sup- 
posed to do. But after the Korean conflict 
started he demanded creation of a Senate 
committee to examine a fumbling defense 
effort. In afew weeks of what is now known 
as the Johnson whirlwind, cloakroom-and- 
floor attack, the Senate found itself with an 
Armed Services Subcommittee authorized to 
investigate the whole preparedness program. 
Freshman JOHNSON was chairman. 

But who could resist the words of JOHNSON 
on the Senate floor, December 12, 1950, when 
the painful retreat was underway in Korea: 
“This is not World War II all over again. 
This is a struggle without precedence in 
human experience. The military concepts 
and the domestic policies which won World 
War II are not applicable to this struggle 
in which we are now engaged. * * * The 
people of America who sent us here are pa- 
tient, but they are not docile. * * * The 
American people have not lost faith in them- 
selves or in their country or in the demo- 
cratic institutions, but the American people 
are tired of and they are fed up with double- 
talk in Washington. * * * A great Ameri- 
can patriot once fanned the fires of democ- 
racy into such a flame as to give us Amer- 
ica. In debate, Patrick Henry cried in tones 
heard throughout the years, ‘Why stand we 
here idle?’ Can I say more today?” 

The new subcommittee learned something 
of 25-hour days. The Government's rubber, 
nickel, and tin stockpiling programs got a 
combing; high officials found themselves 
called on the carpet to explain why the waste 
in materials, construction, and manpower. 
By 1951, with the help of the subcommittee, 
JOHNSON rammed through the universal mil- 
itary training bill, the first ever passed by 
either branch of Congress. 

JOHNSON personally learned something of 
Sherman's “war is hell.” He was the first 
Member of the House to enter World War II, 
leaving on the day after Pearl Harbor to 
assume a lieutenant-commandership in the 
Navy, in whose Reserve he had served for 
several years. General MacArthur personally 
decorated him with the Silver Star after 
bombing missions in the South Pacific. 
(There’s no note of this honor in his Con- 
gressional Directory biography.) 

He is still bucking for some kind of a 
more permanent peace. At a dinner last 
month for David Sarnoff of radio and TV 
fame, he exploited the idea of forming a 
general staff for a cold war that would launch 
the greatest political offensive in history 
against the Russian propagandists. 

“Somewhere along the line we have for- 
gotten a fundamental. It is that power 
ultimately rests with the people. Unless we 
win them to our side, we are lost. * * * 
Even when cold war turns hot—on a local 
scale—we find the terrifying weapons of 
modern science almost useless. Atomic 
bombs did not shield the free of Republic 
of Korea. Hydrogen warfare did not save 
Northern Vietnam—and may not save the 
balance in Southeast Asia. And all the pow- 
ers of nuclear physics will not recover for 
freedom the vast territory of China. 

“This staff (for cold war) could direct and 
coordinate the weapons of cold war—diplo- 
matic, economic, propaganda. * * * The 
prize is the good will of the vast multitude 
of people not only in Asia but throughout 
the world who are still uncommitted. They 
are the great jury who will decide the fate 
of this planet.” 

A short time later, President Eisenhower, 
addressing the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, underlined the 


same approach. “Everybody has a right to 
think of himself as a man bearing a great 
responsibility as a crusader to help do this 
job of education, of ourselves and of others 
about us.” 

JOHNSON gets credit for bridging the gap 
between the northern and southern wings 
of his party in Congress—and even more 
credit for keeping the interests of his party 
in the foreground without giving sabotaging 
opposition to the Eisenhower program. 

He is certainly a young man—the youngest 
ever to hold the Senate majority leader- 
ship~-who has come to town fast—so fast 
that there is talk of his nomination for Pres- 
ident in the Democratic convention of 1956; 
and if not then, in that of 1960. 

When JOHNSON first came to Washington, 
the then foremost Texan of them all—Vice 
President John Garner—was presiding over 
the Senate Chamber. Today the famous 
Christy portrait of Garner hangs on the wall 
directly opposite JOHNSON’s desk in his office 
just off the Senate Chamber. In the outer 
office hangs the portrait of another Texan 
who gave long time service to the United 
States Congress, Morris Sheppard. Naturally 
the Texas flag is there. 

The Senator still keeps up 25-hour days— 
7 p. m. isn’t too late to see him; neither is 
8 a. m. too early. He’s there on Saturdays, 
too, when most of the Hill activity is as 
dormant as a prairie dog village with a hawk 
overhead. 

Undoubtedly, he occasionally sees his 
family—Mrs. Johnson, the former Lady Bird 
Taylor, and his daughters, Lynda Bird, 11, 
and Lucy Baines, 7. (The Senator notes 
that traveling is easy: “We all have the same 
initials and can use the same baggage.’’) 

He was in the Panhandle a year or so ago, 
so everyone knows he is still 6 feet, 3 inches 
tall and weighs a trim 200 pounds. He looks 
a little tired—probably should cut down to 
23-hour days. 

The Senator has always taken the lead in 
the battle for water in Texas. The big 
coastal canal is a special project of his, but 
he’s for catching and saving every drop of 
water that hits the western side of the State, 
too. 

“I’m ready to do anything to help with 
the Canadian River dam as soon as you folks 
down there make up your mind what you 
want,” he said. 





The Late David Worth Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, both my 
State of Idaho and the country at large 
lost a fine and dedicated citizen in the 
untimely death this week of David Worth 
Clark. A Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1935 to 1939, and of 
the United States Senate from 1939 to 
1945, he distinguished himself for his 
courage, his integrity, and his willing- 
ness to fight for the things in which he 
believed. 

Although his life was cut short in its 
prime—he was only 53—the years he 
lived were crowded ones. He was 33 
when he first came to Washington as a 
Member of Congress. He had already 
practiced law for 7 years in his home- 
town of Pocatello, and had served for 2 
years as Idaho’s assistant attorney gen- 
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eral. After leaving the United States 
Senate, he maintained law offices in both 
Washington, D. C., and the West, served 
as a management consultant, and took 
care of business interests scattered 
throughout this country and Hawaii. 

D. Worth, as he was known, was a man 
of great personalcharm. Few men have 
had more devoted friends. They loved 
him for his great heart and his under- 
standing as well as for his keen mind and 
splendid judgment. I was not in Wash- 
ington, of course, when he was here, but 
many Members have spoken to me about 
the deep affection and high regard in 
which they, his colleagues, held him. 

My heart goes out to his wonderful 
wife, Virgil Irwin Clark, and his three 
lovely daughters in their loss. I hope 
they can find comfort in the legacy of 
accomplishment left by Senator Worth 
Clark to both his State and his Nation. 


Increased United States Forest Service 
Appropriation Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gainesville (Ga.) Daily Times 
of June 16, 1955: 


INCREASED UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 
APPROPRIATION MAKES SENSE 


It is not the purpose of any governmental 
function to make money. But when one does 
and still provides great benefits for all the 
people, it is a welcme change in the usual 
pattern of outgo exceeding income. 

The United States Forest Service operates 
in the black. It makes a profit, a profit 
which which is distributed among the 
counties containing Forest Service land, as 
well as being returned to the National Treas- 
ury. The profit that can be counted in dol- 
lars and cents is & small part, however, of the 
real profit realized by the people from the 
management of forest lands by the Forest 
Service. 

The real profits come in the form of wa- 
tershed conservation, soil conservation, clear 
streams, fire protection, good fishing, good 
hunting, and a place to get away from it all. 

Recently the United States Congress in- 
creased the appropriations to the United 
States Forest Service for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 by a total of $9,528,438. The 
money of the people of America could not be 
more wisely invested. 


A dramatic example of what happens to 
land denuded of its forests was shown this 
week in Gainesville in the Walt Disney film 
the Living Desert. This highly interesting 
film showed how flash floods roar down from 
the bare mountains without warning, en- 
gulfing everything and sweeping all in a 
giant, rushing wall of water. Of course, the 
desert conditions shown in the Disney film 
were created by Mother Nature herself. But 
it is not impossible that man could, through 
his lack of foresight and lust of quick cash, 
create conditions that are almost comparable 
right here in north Georgia. 

If it were not for the countless millions of 
trees in the Chattahoochee National Forest 
today, the people of Gainesville might well 
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have to take to high ground every time a 
thunderstorm broke over the mountains. 
There would be nothing to stop the tons of 
water in the merciless grip of gravity. Each 


‘heavy rain could spell disaster. 


Well, we do have trees. The water is 
stopped, held and fed into the springs and 
streams as a cool, clear, pure, unhurried 
liquid—ready to serve not destroy, mankind 
and all his works. 

The Buford Dam will be a huge and proud 
monument of man’s ability to compound a 
mighty river and tame its waters. The Bu- 
ford Dam would not be worth the ink it 
takes to spell its name if it were not for the 
Chattahoochee National Forest stretching 
across the mountainous end of Georgia. 


The Echo Park Dam Threat Still Exists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD the following editorial from the San 
Francisco Chronicle dated June 19, 1955. 
This editorial indicates very clearly that 
the upper Colorado River development 
bill, in its present modified form, still 
contains a dangerous threat to Dinosaur 
National Monument. 

Conservationists and others who are 
interested in the protection of our na- 
tional parks and monuments cannot af- 
ford to be misled by any deceptive state- 
ments that the Echo Park Dam proposal 
has been eliminated from the bill: 

THE THREAT TO Our NATIONAL Parks STILL 
EXIsTs 


To forestall certain opposition, the House 
Reclamation Subcommittee has amended the 
upper Colorado development bill by striking 
out the provision for the fiercely debated 
dam at Echo Park in Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

At first blush, this would appear a decisive 
victory for the conservationists and other 
groups who are denouncing the Echo Park 
Dam as unnecessary and destructive of the 
great natural beauty and scientific value of 
the area. 

On the contrary, the Sierra Club notes, 
this action is a dangerous and deceptive 
piece of congressional maneuvering likely to 
mislead and lull those who are fighting this 
contemplated invasion of the national park 
system. 


The Senate has already approved an upper 
Colorado bill which authorizes the Echo Park 
construction. The House bill, as now 
amended, would if approved go into a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee where the 
Echo Park Dam might readily be restored. 

For this reason, the Sierra Club is con- 
tinuing its stern oppositon to the bill or any 
other bill that does not directly and finally 
bar construction of a dam at Echo Park. 

The conservationists are not opposing de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado Basin’s 
water resources. They assert that such de- 
velopment may be soundly effected through 
use of available dam sites outside the boun- 
daries of the national monument. They 
are opposing the unnecessary drowning of a 
valuable natural heritage which would set 
a precedent for future raids upon the na- 
tional park system. They have raised ques- 
tions that demand careful examination and 
argue strongly against hasty action by this 
Congress. 
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Cooperation and Long-Range Plan Needed 
in Naval Academy Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the ReEcorD an editoria) 
which appeared in the Evening Capital, 
Annapolis, Md., on June 20, 1955. The 
editorial presents a comprehensive and 
sympathetic approach to a matter con. 
fronting the United States Naval Acad. 
emy and the city of Annapolis. The edi. 
torial follows: 

COOPERATION AND LONG-RANGE PLAN Neegpep 
IN NAVAL ACADEMY EXPANSION 


The Naval Academy, where since 1910 the 
brigade of midshipment has increased by 
450 percent, while the land area available 
for drill and recreation has increased only 
22 percent, has a problem of finding more 
space to meet its needs. 

Annapolis, which in recent years has be- 
come one of the leading yachting centers on 
the eastern seaboard, also has a problem of 
maintaining its waterfront so as to hold 
this position, and to increase a rapidly grow- 
ing maritime industry. 

Recently, these two objectives clashed 
when representatives of the maritime indus- 
try and others raised objections to the pro- 
posal of the Academy to extend its land area, 
in part, by a fill running out 600 feet from 
the present Farragut Field seawall. The re- 
sult has been that the House Armed Services 
Committee struck the item to build this 
proposed fill from the omnibus military pub- 
lic works authorization bill. A 420-foot fill- 
out from the present Dewey-Santee Basins 
into the Severn River still remains in the bill. 

A suggestion that might aid the Academy 
in solving its problem, and at the same time 
benefit both the institution and Annapolis 
has been made. It is that instead of pushing 
for the Farragut Field fill, the Academy seek 
funds that would have gone into the fill to 
build the long-planned stadium on the Tay- 
lar Avenue site, and tear down the stands of 
the present Thompson Stadium on Farragu 
Field. i. 

The removal of these Thompson Field 
stands, and a rearrangement of the road net 
around them, would add quite a lot of space 
to Farragut Field. Without the stands and 
with roads eliminated Farragut Field would 
run without break from the wall along King 
George Street to the road that now parallels 
the Severn River, and could be extended fur- 
ther out when the fillout from the Dewey- 
Santee Basins is completed. 

A long, broad field of this sort will make 
possible a readjustment of the drill and 
playing space that would be more advan- 
tageous than at present. 

The road now existing between the Thomp- 
son Stadium and the wall along King George 
Street would not be needed as motorists, and 
other vehicles, could turn into King George 
Street from the Farragut seawall road. The 
road on the other side of the stadium, rul- 
ning into the seawall road also could be elim- 
inated. 

It is true that the land at the proposed 
stadium site on Taylor Avenue does not be- 
long to the National Government, but is 
owned by the Naval Academy Athletic Asso 
ciation. It should be possible for the Acad: 
emy authorities to acquire title to this fiel 
for a stadium. 

Construction of the stadium on the Taylot 
Avenue site would give the Academy ano 
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which could be used at times, 
sary, for other purposes. In ad- 
uld end a parking problem in, 
vicinity of, the Academy when 
am other events are held in the 
a ae , Stadium. The construction of 
tne Annapolis Expressway and the new ac- 
cess road from Annapolis to this express- 
way have made a stadium on Taylor Avenue 
yenient of access. 

Thus, not only would the long desired sta- 
gium on Taylor Avenue be secured, but the 
cademy would add more space at that 
site, and gain still more land space by re- 
. ving the present Thompson Stadium 
stands and its adjoining roads. 

It has been pointed out that during World 
War II the Navy built athletic plants at uni- 
versities and colleges which were taking part 
in the Navy Reserve Officer Training Pro- 
gram, and since the war some of these plants 
nave been given to the institutions where 
they constructed. Certainly, if the 


playfield, 
when nece 
dition it wo 
and in the 
es and 


were 


Navy Department can do this, it can seek 
funds to build a needed stadium for its own 
Naval Academy. 

This newspaper is fully aware of the prob- 
lem facing the Naval Academy, and is also 
aware of the need of guarding and develop- 
ine the more than 400 miles of waterfront 
in Annapolis and Anne Arundel County. 
This waterfront is one of the county’s most 
valuable assets, as, aside from the maritime 
industry it attracts, it also furnishes the 
sites for many beautiful homes and housing 
developments. This adds to the assessable 


basis of the cOunty and stimulates it eco- 


nomic life. 


We also are aware of the tremendous 
economic value of the Naval Academy and 
other installations of the Severn River Naval 
Command to Annapolis, Anne Arundel 
County, and in fact the entire State of Mary- 
land. Approximately 2,750 civilians are 


employed in the activities of the Severn 
River command and the yearly payroll for 
these civilians alone, based on latest data, 
js $11,612,600 annually. 

In addition to this, the annual payroll of 
the military personnel stationed in the 
Severn River Naval Command is $11,700,000, 
including the $4,868,370, annual payroll of 
the midshipmen. 

These 2 payrolls, civilian and military, 
total $23,312,600 a year which has a tre- 
mendous impact on the local economy. This 
is a factor that it is well to keep in mind 
at all times. 

In addition, approximately 633 of the mili- 
tary personnel of the Severn River Naval 
Command live in private homes or apart- 
ments in and around Annapolis, including 
222 in the Arundel Estates and Severn Homes 
projec 


From July 1, 1954 to June 1, 1955, the value 
of work accomplished under contract in the 
command area was $4,500,000, and the value 
of supplies and materials purchased for 
enance and operations totaled $800,000. 


maint 
main 


Altogether a total of $28,612,600 is repre- 
fented in civilian and military payrolls, con- 
tact work and supplies and materials. 

; _ have backed the efforts of the Naval 
icademyv 


to secure additional facilities in 
the past and are glad to know at present 
' the long needed airport for the insti- 
tution seems assured. The site now reported 
&S considered for the airport is away from 
— densely populated area, and we hope 
that it will soon become a fact instead of 
&dream. It is badly needed for the training 
: hipmen in these days of rapid avia- 
4 advances, 

‘he history of airports is that when they 
mh established they bring people and activ- 
ties near them and that the value of real 
state increases, 

The current controversy over the Farragut 
ms Points up a situation that needs atten- 
oe Over the years, as the population of 
“€ Nauion increases, there will likely be more 


the 


of mid: 


tic 
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pressure for expansion of the Academy. We 
feel that this needs long-range study. 

We, therefore, suggest that the chamber 
of commerce and the Severn River Naval 
Command authorities cooperate in appoint- 
ing a joint committee to make a long- 
range study of possible expansion needs in 
the future, and draw up a plan designed to 
meet this situation. The pros and cons of 
such expansion could be thrashed out by this 
joint committee, and decisions made that 
would avoid controversy in the later years. 





Address Delivered by Gen. Telford Taylor 
at ADA Convention Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago Gen. Telford Taylor delivered 
an address at the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Americans for Democratic 
Action. Although I do not agree with 
all the observations made in the address, 
nevertheless, I believe it is a very able 
presentation of General Taylor’s point 
of view. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it published in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF TELFORD TAYLOR AT ADA 
CONVENTION BANQUET 


I have been asked to say a few words on 
security and freedom. The form and sub- 
stance that men give to these concepts are 
a deep and burning issue of our time, 
matched and closely interlocked with the 
brooding question of war and peace. 

All too often, security and freedom are 
treated as antithetical or competing goals, 
and the sacrifice of a large part of one is 
regarded as necessary to ensure full measure 
of the other. Surely this is a most danger- 
ous fallacy. The two concepts are mutually 
complementary rather than _ conflicting. 
Like the yin and yang of Chinese symbolism, 
each is equally necessary to the integrity of 
the whole. It would, indeed, be presump- 
tuous of me to labor so basic a postulate 
before this audience, among which are num- 
bered so many old and close friends, in the 
light of ADA’s repeated and pointed declara- 
tions that freedom and security are interde- 
pendent. 

I think that our efforts to drive home this 
principle have borne fruit during the past 
year. The press is not now so prone to treat 
demagogic accusations and insolent innu- 
endos as front-page news. ‘The public is less 
apt to Judge a man’s fitness for public office 
by his capacity for strident denunciation. 
Smear campaigns generally failed of their 
purpose in the last elections. The spearhead 
of the neo-kKnow-nothing movement has 
been badly blunted. 

I suggest, therefore, that today we no 
longer need be concerned chiefly with rear- 
guard actions. On the contrary, the time 
has come when we can and must take posi- 
tive and effective steps to strengthen free- 
dom and security, suited to the hazards and 
prospects of 1955. 

There are several compelling reasons why 
an affirmative program of this sort is a vital 
necessity. To begin with, the international 
cold war shows small sign of abating, and 
the importance of counterespionage and pre- 
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cautions against sabotage is undiminished. 
But the crude excesses and panicky convul- 
sions of the last few years have dangerously 
weakened our internal security system. 
Without delay, it must be salvaged from the 
muddle of uncertainty, malice, and fear into 
which it has fallen. 

Surely the national interest is reason 
enough, and in any event, political seli- 
interest points the same road. Perhaps the 
great single success that the neo-know- 
nothings have achieved, has been in por- 
traying the moderates of both major parties 
as “soft” toward communism, and in saddling 
the forces of freedom and democracy with 
the blame for Communist advances, whether 
in China or Czechoslovakia. There is no 
reason to think that these radicals ef the 
right will abandon this style of play, par- 
ticularly now that the shift in control of 
Congress has imposed on the Democratic 
Party the responsibility for legislative leader- 
ship in all matters, including internal se- 
curity. Failure in the discharge of that 
responsibility can only strengthen the hand 
of the extreme right, in using the security 
issue as a device to smear individuals and 
destroy constitutional liberties. 

Now, I think we can certainly congratu- 
late ourselves on ADA’s recent role in this 
situation. The administration of the Fed- 
eral employee loyalty program is certainly a 
key factor in internal security. No Mem- 
ber of Congress has been more alert and 
effective in spotlighting the need for over- 
hauling and strengthening the employee 
loyalty program than our distinguished 
vice chairman and toastmaster of the even- 
ing, Senator Huspert HumpHReEY. Nothing 
that I know of has been a greater contsibu- 
tion to the solution of these problems than 
the tough-minded commonsense that has 
been brought to bear on them by ADA's 
founder and vice chairman, Mr. Joseph 
Rauh. What these men and others like 
them have been doing and saying in the 
last few days of hearings before Senator 
HuMPHREY’s subcommittee (of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations) is in the 
great democratic tradition of the loyal op- 
position. Attorney General Brownell’s repu- 
tation for competence and candor is un- 
likely to be enhanced by these accomplish- 
ments, but the Nation’s security and free- 
dom have both been notably strengthened 
thereby. 

Let no one doubt that what ADA spokes- 
men are saying at these hearings is being 
listened to. The day after Mr. Rauh pro- 
posed limiting the Government security 
program to sensitive positions, his sugges- 
tion was echoed by no less a person than 
the President himself, who told his press 
conference that persons deemed security 
risks might be assigned to nonsensitive em- 
ployment. But apparentiy the administra- 
tion is wedded to the “trickle-down” theory 
in security as well as in the economic field, 
and evidently the President’s new-found 
wisdom hasn't yet trickled down to the Civil 
Service Commission, for while the President 
was at his press conference, Chairman Philip 
Young was telling the Humphrey subcom- 
mittee that the loyalty program is skipping 
along merrily in the best of all possible 
worlds, and that he sees no need for a com- 
mission to study its operations. Mr. Young 
then proceeded to give an eloquent demon- 
stration of how badly the study is needed, 
by revealing that he is more interested in 
effective Government than in “the welfare 
of Government employees.” I fear that he 
hasn’t yet learned the first requirement of 
his job as Civil Service Commissioner, which 
is to be civil. Perhaps he might learn from 
a study such as Senators HuMpHREY and 
STENNIS have proposed, that studied indif- 
ference to the welfare of Government em- 
ployees is hardly the way to promote a 
loyal, devoted, and efficient civil service. 

If there were any lingering doubts about 
the need for strengthening our security sys- 
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tem, they should have been set at rest by 
Secretary Dulles’ most recent adventures in 
Foggy Bottom. Those of you who are opera- 
goers are surely familiar with the scene—as 
routine in Italian operatic melodrama as the 
mounted chase in our westerns—in which 
a chorus of lusty and full-voiced cutthroats 
approaches the castle to abduct the soprano 
while the tenor’s back is momentarily 
turned. Invariably the chorus reminds it- 
self and the audience of the necessity of 
absolute quiet and stealth by a song in 
which silenzio figures prominently, starting 
pianissimo and ending with a rousing fortis- 
simo. But somehow our hero never hears 
them and the soprano is carried off to await 
rescue when the tenor emerges from his 
inexplicable trance. 

On the operatic stage we tolerate such ab- 
surdities only in exchange for the musical 
delights in which they are wrapped. Cer- 
tainly they have no place in the State De- 
partment, least of all when the national 
security is closely touched. But how can we 
fitly describe the adventure of the Yalta 
documents other than as a staggering ab- 
surdity, revealing either abysmal ignorance 
of or total contempt for the elements of 
security? On Sunday we are told that pub- 
lication of these documents would be inju- 
rious to allied interests, and that both the 
American and British Governments have de- 
cided to keep them confidential. On Mon- 
day we learn that the State Department, in 
order to insure their secrecy, has put them 
into galley proof and made them available 
at Foggy Bottom for congressional leaders to 
peruse. As an additional precaution mes- 
senger service is then offered to take 24 copies 
to the Capitol. On Tuesday Mr. Dulles an- 
nounces that he plans to publish them even- 
tually, but he doesn’t know when. As a fur- 
ther safeguard, a copy of the galley prooi is 
only made available to one newspaper—the 
New York Times. On Wednesday Mr. Dulles 
decides that the moment for publication has 
come; the documents are released, and on 
Thursday the New York Times is more un- 
wieldy than ever. Prime Minister Churchill 
then denounces the documents as inaccu- 
rate and their publication as untimely, and 
in the other Allied countries there is bewil- 
dered criticism. No explanation of why doc- 
uments which were secret on Tuesday can 
safely be published on Thursday, is vouch- 
safed by Mr. Dulles. 

We may pass over the question whether or 
not this release was wise or timely; on any 
assumption such monumental bungling and 
indiscretion would be as laughable as the 
opera chorus if the implications were not so 
ominous. And all this from a Secretary of 
State who waggled an admonitory forefinger 
at the alleged indiscretions of a Davies or a 
Vincent, and banished them and others from 
the Foreign Service in discredit or disgrace. 
Mr. Young is not alone in his indifference to 
the welfare of Government employees or his 
ignorance of the elements of security. In- 
deed, our security system needs strengthen- 
ing, but I fear that such flaws at such a level 
are beyond the power of Senator HUMPHREY’S 
subcommittee to rectify, and can be remedied 
only by an even higher authority. 

Important as is the Federal employee loy- 
alty program, it is by no means the only 
facet of internal security that needs con- 
structive and imaginative scrutiny. Con- 
gressional investigatory methods, immunity 
for fifth-amendment pleaders, passport and 
visa control, the use of “informers,” the effi- 
cacy of recent Federal security legislatiqn, 
the proper role of the State governments in 
the security field, wiretapping—the list of 
security questions is almost endless. Many 
of them have been considered at this con- 
vention, and I will not presume on your at- 
tention to rehearse my views of each of them. 

Some are very knotty and complicated 
questions on which the members of ADA 
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do not all see eye tc eye. In this there 
is no cause for alarm. ADA is mature and 
mellow enough to survive intra-mural disa- 
greements, however sharp, without any lin- 
gering bitterness, and without dimming our 
admiration and affection for any of those 
among us who continue to render distin- 
quished public service in line with ADA’s 
objectives. Furthermore, ADA’s disposition 
to face up to hard issues and to take a stand 
is its greatest source of strength. We can 
all find in the regular political parties 
abundant opportunity for a more expedient 
and noncommittal brand of politics. If ADA 
offered us only that, it would lose its unique 
character and most of its reason for existence. 

It is in this spirit that I want to comment 
briefly on wiretapping. Some of my most 
valued friends insist that the hazards to 
freedom are so grave as to outweigh any 
possible benefits to security, and that it 
should be totally prohibited. I share their 
deep distaste for wiretapping, but I can- 
not follow them to this absolute conclusion. 
We have had a flat prohibition of wiretap- 
ping on the Federal statute books for 21 
years (in sec. 605 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934), but this has not pre- 
yented such abuse and overuse cf wiretap- 
ping as has made it an open scandal in my 
native State of New York. Furthermore, and 
conceding that the value of wiretapping as 
a police measure has frequently been ex- 
aggerated, I cannot agree that it is totally 
useless or that Federal agents should be pro- 
hibited from resorting to it when the na- 
tional security is touched. 

Finally, I am impressed that despite the 
statutory prohibition, wiretapping has been 
carried on by Federal agents, with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice, through- 
out the 2l-year period. During the critical 
wartime years, the Attorney General was at 
the outset, the late Robert H. Jackson, and 
thereafter our own former Chairman, the 
Honorable Francis Biddle. There is a strong 
strain of longevity in my family, but I des- 
pair of living to see a better Attorney Gen- 
eral, or one more devoted to civil liberties, 
than either Bob Jackson or Francis Biddle. 
If they both found it impossible to do away 
with wiretapping, I suspect they may have 
had good reason. 

It is not a good thing to have law on the 
books that fails to reflect the practical ne- 
cessities of society. And in this case, I be- 
lieve that the present prohibition is unwork- 
able and is an obstacle to the prosecution of 
those who stoop to exploit wiretapping for 
personal or political ends, and to its elimina- 
tion from use in connection with minor 
crimes. Would it not be wise, then, to sup- 
port legislation authorizing Federal wire- 
tapping within the field of national security, 
and prohibiting under severe penalty all un- 
authorized official or private interception, 
coupled with an adequate appropriation to 
insure enforcement of these provisions? I 
suggest that some such course of action 
might well serve to reenforce both security 
and freedom. 

Of course, the general level of internal 
security will not be determined by wire- 
tapping or any other one technique or device. 
Rather, we must maintain flexibility and 
freedom of maneuver in handling the prob- 
lem. Security is, after all, a form of de- 
fensive warfare, and in its conduct common- 
sense and imagination count for much more 
than any single weapon. I think the greatest 
benefit of Senator HuMPHREY’s hearings has 
been in helping the country to recover its 
sense of proportion about the desirable scope 
of security administration. 

Concentration of forces where they are 
most needed is an old and tested principle of 
tactics; nevertheless it is a fact that all tax- 
payers in California and all professional 
boxers in Indiana are now subject to security 
checks in one form or another. Mr. Tom 
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Harris, counsel to the CIO, pinpointed the 
absurdity of this sort of thing very aptly 
when he told the subcommittee that: “When 
the Government tries to watch everyone, jt 
can’t watch anyone very well”—aq nugget of 
wisdom reminiscent of W. 8S. Gilbert's obser. 
vation (in The Gondoliers) : “When everyone 
is somebody, why no one’s anybody.” _—~ 

One final thought on security: Like other 
forms of warfare, it must be kept up to date, 
Communist tactics in 1955 are quite different 
from what they were in 1935 or 1945. pur. 
ing the thirties and forties, Communists 
were able to exploit many powerful currents 
of non-Communist opinion, such as anti. 
Nazism and anti-Fascism, the need for eco. 
nomic and social reforms, and the quest for 
peace. Some of these parallelisms are 
obsolete, and with others the Communist 
appeal has been worn thin and transparent 
by time and change. I agree with Congress. 
man MartTINn Digs that Communist ideology 
no longer has a fraction of the lure for the 
idealist that it did 20 years ago. Today we 
are not so much in danger from Communist 
ideas as from Communist forces, whether or 
notin uniform. Unhappily, however, a large 
part of our internal security resources are 
still devoted to whipping dead horses. Ina 
very real sense, our internal security admin- 
istration is still fighting the last war. An 
up-to-date outlook and a re-evaluation of 
security hazards is sadly needed. 

I have so far spoken chiefly about security; 
in conclusion I would like to turn to the 
medal’s other side—the meaning and pros- 
pects of freedom in 1955. The events of the 
last few years have depressed our standards 
of justice and, in many quarters, have 
narrowed the discreet range of discussion and 
opinion. The episode of our military 
academy debating teams is a good illustra- 
tion. For some people, loyalty appears to be 
a matter of reflex rather than reason. Men- 
tion China and the United Nations and we 
are all expected to cry “No!” in loud clear 
tones, as promptly and unreflectingly as 
Pavlov’s dogs’ mouths watered by reflex ac- 
tion when the bell for food rang. Whatever 
our views on Communist China, surely they 
ought to be based on something more than 
the judgment of the salivary glands. 

But most of the colleges and universities 
stuck to the Chinese issue for their debates 
and seem none the worse for it. This is 
both encouraging and instructive. It is easy 
enough to assemble a chamber of horrors in 
the field of civil liberties; depressing as are 
the exhibits, they are part of a larger pat- 
tern in which there is much cause for en- 
couragement. Indeed, we are now hearing 
emphatic demands for a return to sanity in 
security matters, emanating from some very 
unexpected quarters. 

It is even more important to bear in mind 
that these individual injustices and stupidi- 
ties are only the symptoms of underlying 
human trends and pressures. Liberty can- 
not thrive except in a favorable social cli- 
mate. In the long run the reinvigoration of 
our freedom depends on our success in cop- 
ing with such problems as the staggering 
educational crisis that confronts the Nation, 
whether we can maintain a free economy 
and an open door of opportunity for new 
business enterprise; now stanchly we per- 
sist in the search for a stable world peace 
under the rule of law. 

What have been the bulwarks of freedom 
in Western civilization over the centuries 
Surely the great centers of learning, foster- 
ing the free play of the human mind, have 
been among the strongest. And so today, 


when a great university refuses to yield to 
the clamor against a teacher who invokes 4 
constitutional privilege, everyone's liberty !s 
reinforced. So too, America has always 
placed special emphasis on the penefits of 
educational opportunities for all. 


Now this 
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r the seams, and our 
ntry 1s bursting at . 
ucational resources are strained to the 


preaking point. Unless they can be ex- 
panded to meet our growing needs, it is 
futile to hope for freedom of the mind in 
rears to come. 
nae, Americans have always laid great 
store by the sturdy independence of outlook 
that springs from broadly distributed pro- 
ductive resources. I have always thought 
that the unending debate between the par- 
bigness and littleness in economic 
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organization overlooks the true issue. Big- 
ness {s not intrinsically bad, as should be 
apparent above all to the inhabitants of this 
land where the advantages of large scale 
production have been so magically exploited. 


The risk 1s, rather, that the big trees will 
shut out the sunlight from the ground from 
+h new trees must grow, and that our 
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economy will ossify, and be frozen into a 
rigid pattern which excludes all newcomers. 
This risk is fundamental to any analysis of 


freedom, for conformity and timorousness 
will surely spread rapidly in a society where 


one can work only for the government or a 
pig corporation and has no other choice. 
As Woodrow Wilson wrote forty-odd years 
ago: “When you are the servant of a eor- 


poration * ° * you must obey the orders, 
and you have oftentimes with deep morti- 
fication to cooperate in the doing of things 
which you know are against the public in- 
terest.” And he went on to state the impact 
of economics on freedom, in language as 
clear and apt for 1955 as for 1912 (from the 
New Freedom) : 


“There has come over the land that un- 
American set of conditions which enables a 
small number of men who control the Gov- 
ernment to get favors from the Government; 
by those favors to exclude their fellows from 
equal business opportunity; by those favors 
to extend a network of control that will pres- 
ently dominate every industry in the country, 
and so make men forget the ancient time 
when America lay in every hamlet, when 


America was to be seen in every fair valley, 
when America displayed her great forces on 
the broad prairies, ran her fine fires of en- 
terprise up over the mountainsides and 
down into the bowels of the earth, and eager 
men were everywhere captains of industry, 
not employees; not looking to a distant city 
to find out what they might do, but looking 
about among their neighbors, finding credit 
according to their character, not according 
to their connections, finding credit in pro- 
portion to what was known to be in them and 
behind them, not in proportion to the secu- 
rities they held that were approved where 
they were not known. In order to start an 
enterprise how, you have to be authenticated, 
in @ perfectly impersonal way, not accord- 
urself, but according to what you 
somebody else approves of your 
u cannot begin such an enter- 
those that have made America until 
you are iuthenticated, until you have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the good will of large 
Is that freedom? That is 
e, not freedom.” 

we must not forget that the fears 
: t dangerously threaten our liberty 
today stem from the fear of war. Atomic 
exp! in the western desert give us little 
Teas € when each may be followed by 
sn er in Siberia. Of course, Elmer Davis 
speaks the hard truth when he says that we 
— Win the war if it comes. But surely 
hi mM Will pass through dark days if all the 
rele and aspirations of mankind must be 
geared to the outcome of so terrible a trial by 
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ae True, the Communists pay lipservice 
= Boal of peace, but if we value freedom, 
nust not 


sah let that or anything else fright- 
aan deflect us from this difficult but great- 
‘Ol modern crusades. 
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That word “crusade” is one on which the 
present administration has tried to take out 
a patent. But I can think of no word that 
better points up the administration’s failure 
to give this Nation leadership in the pursuit 
of ideals. Man lives by the power of exam- 
ple—the word alone is not enough, it must be 
matched by the deed. From the White House 
we have had friendly, warm, and sometimes 
noble words. But time and time again an 
issue has been precipitated by events which 
fairly cried out for some deed—some deci- 
sion—that would inspire and rededicate the 
Nation to its ideals. Opportunity has been 
generous and has knocked again and again 
on the administration’s door, but the knock 
is never answered. 

Only a few days ago the Secretary of the 
Treasury, namesake of but no kin to our 
toastmaster, had another such opportunity 
when he appeared before Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
committee that is studying the stock market. 
If ever a congressional inquiry has been con- 
ducted with caution and restraint, it is this 
one. Secretary HUMPHREY was presented 
with a wonderful opportunity to enlighten 
the public, and raise the national interest in 
@ sound economy above partisan politics. 
But no, he could not do it. Instead, he told 
us that the Nation’s confidence in its own 
future is a tender, hothouse growth, which 
can be easily upset or destroyed, and he 
suggested that the Fulbright hearings might 
be imperiling the value of corporate secu- 
rities. 

But what has been this administration’s 
attitude toward “confidence” outside the 
doors of the stock exchange? Toward confi- 
dence in the patriotism and loyalty of our 
civil servants; confidence in the constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom; confidence in 
the justice of the cause for which we fought 
the war? For years now, and for the last 
2 under the leadership of Secretary Hum- 
phrey’s Republican colleagues, blow after 
blow has been struck against the Nation’s 
confidence in these things of the mind and 
spirit, without protest from the President, 
Secretary Humphrey, or any other high offi- 
cer of this administration. 

But let it be so much as murmured that 
we should even seek to understand the rela- 
tion between economic values and stock 
market prices, and we hear howls of anguish 
and angry protest from the Republican high 
command. Indeed, it seems to be the unique 
genius of this administration to bring out 
not the best but the meanness and medioc- 
rity in all of its spokesmen. When con- 
fronted with injustice their voice is a 
whisper; when touched in the pocket it 
rises to a whimper. 

There was a phrase in Mr. Rauh’'s testi- 
mony that I would like to leave with you. 
The eventual triumph of communism or 
democracy, he said, would be determined not 
only by the strength of arms, but by “the 
splendor of ideals.” The present adminis- 
tration has forgotten, I fear, that politics 
without ideals is not practical politics. Its 
lack of grasp for the splendor of ideals is 
matched only by its lack of sense of the 
ridiculous. 

Indeed, the loyal opposition has rarely 
confronted a more challenging task, nor the 
country’s welfare been so dependent upon 
its fulfillment. It is not only our plains 
and mountains and rivers and lakes, beauti- 
ful as they are, that we arm ourselves to 
defend; even more it is the traditions by 
which we live in and among them. The 
spirit of free inquiry and free enterprise; 
tolerance for differing beliefs within the 
framework of ordered government; enforce- 
ment of the law without fear or favor— 
these things are the stuff of freedom and 
security alike. It is ADA'’s finest mission to 
hold high the splendor of these ideals. 
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Contract Between Aluminum Company of 
America and New York Power Authority 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
State of New York, through its instru- 
mentality, the New York Power Authori- 
ty, is building a great power works in 
the international rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River. With the con- 
sent of the Federal Government, the 
power authority will build, own and op- 
erate these works, which will have an 
annual output of 6 billion kilowatt- 
hours. The power authority has been 
negotiating contracts for the disposal 
of this power. Some differences of opin- 
ion have developed regarding the man- 
ner in which this power should be dis- 
posed. ‘These differences have centered 
around a particular contract—a pro- 
posed contract with the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

The proposed Alcoa contract, as all 
other similar contracts, must be ap- 
proved by the Governor of New York. 
He now has the Alcoa contract before 
him, and has recently held public hear- 
ings with regard to it. 

As one who has fought for many years 
for the St. Lawrence project, and as one 
who is deeply committed to the use of 
public resources for the benefit of all the 
people, I have disagreed with some as- 
pects of the proposed Alcoa contract. 
I so advised the New York Power Au- 
thority; I have so advised the Governor 
of New York, having set forth my views 
at some length. I feel strongly that 
every contract for the disposal of public 
power must be consistent with funda- 
mental public power principles developed 
in this country over the past 50 years. 
The decision in the matter of the Alcoa 
contract involves not only the policy of 
the State of New York but also has a di- 
rect bearing on national public power 
policy. 

Recently, Mr. President, my old and 
good friend, Judge Samuel Rosenman, 
who is special counsel for the New York 
Power Authority, submitted a long state- 
ment of views justifying the Alcoa con- 
tract, to the editor of the New York Post, 
@ newspaper which has been opposing 
the Alcoa contract. The New York Post 
asked me to write a parallel article, set- 
ting forth my views on public power 
policy and on the Alcoa contract. 

Because I feel that this issue has a 
vital significance for the power policy of 
the entire Nation, I ask that my state- 
ment of views, and, to be perfectly fair, 
the statement also of views of Judge 
Rosenman, be printed in the appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Two VIEWS OF THE ALCOA POWER PActT 
(By Senator Hersert LEHMAN) 


TI shall not enter into detailed controversy 
with Sam Rosenman, my old friend and 
associate in many a good fight for the public 
interest. As special counsel for the New 
York Power Authority, he has an advocate’s 
job; he is an eminent and effective advocate. 

I want to emphasize, however, that the 
public power principles to which I adhere, 
and on which my attitude toward the pro- 
posed Alcoa contract are based, bear, even 
today, the clear imprint of Sam Rosenman’s 
contribution. 

As an adviser and then counsel to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Judge Rosenman helped to 
phrase and refine the public power princi- 
ples repeatedly enunciated by Roosevelt dur- 
ing his terms as Governor of New York and 
in his campaign speeches as a candidate for 
that office. ‘These views culminated finally 
in the New York Power Authority Act of 
1931. 

These public power principles did not, of 
course, originate with Franklin Roosevelt, 
An earlier Roosevelt, a Republican Roose- 
velt—Theodore—as President of the United 
States, helped to frame these principles at 
the turn of the century. Another Republi- 
can, Charles Evans Hughes, as Governor of 
New York, helped give them substance. And 
another Governor of New York, a Democrat, 
Al Smith, performed historic service in edu- 
cating the people of New York and of the 
Nation to the importance of public power, 
and to the inalienable right of the people to 
the public development of hydroelectrio 
power. 

I sketch this background to put the public 
power issue in its proper historical perspec- 
tive. This is not a new issue nor a radical 
idea spawned by the New Deal. It is a truly 
conservative idea which grew out of the 
conservation movement of the late 19th cen- 
tury—to conserve the people’s resources and 


the national heritage, and to reclaim the por- | 


tions of those resources which had been 

plundered and seized by predatory private 

interests. 

FIGHT FOR PUBLIC POWER HAS A VERY LONG 
HISTORY 


This cause enlisted my interest as far back 
as I can remember. It was more than 30 
years ago that I became an active advocate 
of the development of hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the St. Lawrence, under public aus- 
pices, and a strong opponent of the move 
underway at that time—in the early twen- 
ties—to turn the St. Lawrence potential over 
to private interests. 

Yet, the public power fight has a long his- 
tory—and a proud tradition. I firmly be- 
lieve that those today opposing various as- 
pects of the Alco contract are trying to safe- 
guard the public power principles estab- 
lished in the course of that fight, in the 
tradition of Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Al Smith, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—Judge Rosenman to the con- 
trary. 

What are those principles? First and fore- 
most is the principle that the hydroelectric 
power from the publicly owned waters of the 
St. Lawrence belongs to the people. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his first inau- 
gural address as Governor of New York, put 
it this way: 

“The waterpower of the State should be- 
long to all the people. * * * The title to 
this power must vest forever in the peo- 
ple of this State. No commission, no, not 
the legislature itself has any right to give, 
for any consideration whatever, a single 
potential kilowatt in virtual perpetuity to 
any person or corporation whatsoever.” 

The second principle of public power is 
that its disposal, under public auspices, 
should be for the benefit of all the people of 
the State. Not just a few people, or some 
of the people, but all of the people. 
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This resource is not to be disposed of for 
the primary benefit of private utilities or 
indust) ial corporations, regardless of the im- 
portance of such utilities or corporations 
to the area in which they operate. This re- 
source does not belong to any one area, but 
to all the people of the entire State. And 
when I say “all the people,” I mean not 
only those now living, but also the genera- 
tions still unborn. 

This principle means that the power must 
be kept available for the disposal and use 
of the next generation, as well as the present 
one. 

This is one of the chief differences be- 
tween a privately owned resource and a pub- 
licly owned one: privately owned assets or 
resources can be freely and permanently sold 
or given away. A publicly owned resource 
must not, and cannot, be so disposed, re- 
gardless of how good a deal is offered. 

A further principle of public power is 
that the people themselves, through their 
various public and nonprofit entities such 
as municipalities and rural electrification co- 
operatives—must have, if they so desire it, 
first access to the public power. They must 
have first call on it, to acquire it, as nearly 
as possible at cost, from the State—ahead of 
industries, private utilities, and other pri- 
vate entities organized for profit-making pur- 
poses. 

Still another public-power principle is that 
the power should be disposed of to the con- 
sumers at the lowest possible rate so as to 
encourage the widest possible use of labor- 
saving electricity, in homes and on farms. 

These public-power principles were given 
their most definitive legislative form, in 
New York State, in the New York Power 
Authority Act, in 1931. That law states ex- 
plicitly that the power developed from the 
St. Lawrence should be primarily “for the 
benefit of the people of the State as a whole 
and particularly the domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom the power can econome- 
ically be made available, and accordingly 
* * * sale (of power) to and use by indus- 
try shall be a secondary purpose.” 

These principles as enunciated in New York 
State were further developed and refined in 
successive pieces of Federal legislation—the 
TVA Act, the Bonneville Power Act, the 
Flood Control Act—and many others. They 
continued to be developed by experience and 
refined, as well as tested, in actual practice, 


WOULD TENNESSEE VALLEY WANT TO GIVE UP 
TVA? 


In the final analysis, it is in the practical 
testing of these principles that their validity 
must be, and has been, demonstrated. 

Ask the people of the Tennessee Valley 
whether they are willing to abandon these 
principles. Ask the people of Oregon and 
Washington. 

The Tennessee Valley, for instance, once an 
exhausted, rundown and poverty-stricken 
area, has become one of the great work- 
shops and breadbaskets of America. The 
people and industries of the Tennessee Val- 
ley now pay in Federal taxes many times the 
amount the same area contributed before 
TVA. 

The Northwest has been transformed from 
& wilderness into an industrial heartland, 

No, the people who have come to know, 
and to live by these public-power prin- 
ciples, swear by them. They are deeply con- 
cerned and frightened by the concerted drive, 
inspired by the public utility lobby, to under- 
mine and destroy those principles. 

The Representatives of these areas in the 
Congress are fighting and will fight to the last 
ditch against any attempt to subvert these 
principles * * * either by a Dixon-Yates 
contract, or by a Niagara Power giveaway. 
They realize that the cause of one area is 
the cause of all areas. 

I have described my public power prin- 
ciples, and the attachment which the people 
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who have had experience with the 
ciples feel for them. 

But how do these principles wor, out 
practice? How do the people actually be _ 
fit from them? What do these pring a 
mean, in terms of the issues contronae 
us in New York State? How does aj tne 
affect the question of the Alcoa contract?» 

In practice, public power means “yard 
stick” competition. It means that muni :) 
pally-owned utilities and rural CO-ops ms 
assured a chance to fill their needs for rh 
from the State-owned supply—the st Lav. 
rence project power, in the present case oes 
1 These municipally-owned utilities and 
rural electric co-ops, in supplying low-c9, 
power to the residents of the municipal, 
ties in the one case, and to the member 
of the co-op in the other, provide a yess. 
stick by which rates charged by private uti 
ities in neighboring areas can be Measured 
“YARDSTICK’’ WORKS WONDERS WHEREVER aa 

TRIED 


Private utilities must necessarily continue 
to supply the vast bulk of electric power 
needed by the citizens of New York State 
But each private utility must know thy 
unless it provides its customers with e004 
service at the lowest possible rates, the mu: 
nicipality it serves can, if it wishes, set up 
its own utility system and get low-cost power 
from the State’s hydroelectric system. 

The proof of the pudding 1s in the eating 
The simple fact is that this “yardstick” sv 
tem has worked. It has worked wonders 
everywhere it has been tried. It has brought 
down rates on every side and flank of the 
Tennessee Valley area, throughout the North- 
west and the Southwest. Private utilities, 
fearing public competition, have cut their 
rates, already approved as “fair” by State 
public service commissions. And the fact 
is that in every case, these same private 
utilities have prospered as a result of cut 
ting rates. New industries have come in, 
People have vastly increased their consump. 
tion of electricity. 

In the Northwest and in the Tennessee 
Valley, the per capita consumption of elec- 
tricity is twice, three, and four times what 
it is in New York State. The private utilities 
have expanded right along with the public. 
power systems. Everybody has benefited. 

In the present instance, in New York State, 
the St. Lawrence project, with a capacity of 
700,000 kilowatts, is expected to produce 
about 6 billion kilowatt-hours of power an- 
nually. This is but a fraction of the present 
consumption of electric power in New York 
State. 

If the St. Lawrence power !s contracted for 
and disposed of entirely in the immediate 
vicinity of the project site, the benefit will 
accrue to the people, industries, utilities and 
individuals in that area. And it will bes 
small benefit. The saving to the consumers 
will not be significant. Some industries will 
benefit. There will be some trickle-dow2 
benefit to the entire State. 

But that is not what is meant by a publie 
development “primarily for the benefit of the 
people and the State as a whole and pal 
ticularly the domestic and rural consumers" 
That is not making the maximum possible 
use of this public power, for the publle 
benefit. 

That brings me to the heart of the differ: 
ence between the viewpoint on public power 
I espouse, and that held by the chairman © 
the New York Power Authority, Mr. Rober! 
Moses. 

Before going into the difference of view 
point between Commissioner Moses, speaking 
I assume, for the New York Power Authority, 
and myself, representing, I expect, the “fun- 
damentalist’’ view of public power policy, 
would like to point out the similarities 2 
our viewpoints. : 

We both subscribe firmly to the principl¢ 
that hydroelectric resources are al jnalien: 


Se prin. 
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able part © 
be publicly 
opposition 


¢ the public heritage, and must 
developed. We are united in our 
to a “giveaway” of these resources 
to private interests, whether the resources 
" auestion be the hydroelectric potential of 
"a Lawrence or of the Niagara. 
our difference lies in the concept which 
commissioner Moses has evolved for the dis- 
cal of public power—a concept I deem 
to be unduly limited and parochial. The 
Moses concept would turn the clock back 50 
vars by reviving the practice of selling the 
a wet at the project site. 
: Commissioner Moses wants the customers 
“come and get it.” 
He is convinced—and justifiably so—that 
this power is such an excellent “buy” that 
industries and private utilities would be de- 
lighted to build transmission lines to the 
os contract for all the power 
aeend for sale, without putting the power 
nority to the expense of building a net- 
of transmission lines to the power 


to 


roject site and 


ait 
aut 


work 


marketing centers in central New York. 
p0B MOSES’ CONCEPT FAILS TO PROTECT THE 
CONSUMER 


The Moses concept certainly represents the 
easiest way to dispose of this power. It 
makes sense from the point of view of the 
pondholders who bought the revenue bonds 
jssued by the power authority to finance 
this project. It represents a@ method of 
disposing of the power at the lowest possible 
expense and with the surest possible return. 

But such a procedure would not satisfy 
the major demands of the public interest. 
It does not secure from the public resource 
the maximum public benefit—‘for the peo- 
ple of the State as a whole.” It would not 
insure that the benefits would flow “par- 
ticularly to rural and domestic consumers.” 

Under the Moses concept, the primary 
beneficiaries would be select industries in 
the north country and, I assume, some pri- 
vate utilities * * * and, of course, the 
bondholders. 

This is not only a violation of sound 
public power principle; it is also, in my 





judgment, violative of the New York Power 
Authority Act which specifies that the in- 
dustrial use of the power shall be secondary. 

The disposal of the St. Lawrence project 
power—and that from the Niagara, too— 
for the true public use and benefit requires 
that it be made available first of all to pub- 
lic bodies and rural co-ops for use as @ 
yardstick 

It should not matter whether these pub- 
lic bodies and rural co-ops are in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the project site or at 


some considerable distance—was long as they 
are within economic transmission distance 
of the site 

Only if these public bodies and rural co- 


ops are able to get their share of the public 
power supply can they function as a yard- 
stick to drive private power rates down 


thencsct 
Wroughnout 


Ing of mar 
the ¢ 


the State, with a resultant sav- 
1y millions of dollars annually to 
nhsumers of New York State. 


_Every city in New York State, including 
New York City, should have the right to 
acquire some of this power, if it has a need 
“ Some of it, or should develop a need for 
‘in the future. 


. If this bloc of publicly developed hydro- 
iectric 7 


Sos wer is disposed of constructively, 
i Tull conformity with the principles of 


Public power policy, this public power will 
hot Gisplace @ single kilowatt of privately 
Geveloped power. 

an the contrary, the result will be to in- 
‘fase greatly the total need and consump- 
on of power. 


Private utilities, by lowering 
will find the demand greatly 
They will prosper, along with 
New industries will be attracted 
y to the north country, but through- 


Out 
Sut the s ate 


their rates, 
Increased. 
the people, 
hot on] 
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HARRIMAN HAS THE CHANCE TO SAVE THE DAY 
FOR US 


The public development of the hydro- 
electric potential of the St. Lawrence and the 
Niagara can usher in a new era of expansion 
for New York State—not only industrial ex- 
pansion, but also, and even primarily, the 
expansion of the welfare and well being of 
all the people of our State. 

This concept is a far cry from the narrow 
concept envisioned by the Moses plan. 


I trust and hope that Governor Harriman 
will prevail upon the power authority to re- 
ject this limited concept and return to the 
broader, larger concept for the use of this 
power envisioned by Al Smith and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Of course, this would be a much more 
difficult and complex undertaking than that 
envisioned by the Moses plan. It would re- 
quire imagination, courage, and statesman- 
ship. But it constitutes a real opportunity 
and a great challenge. 


I have not had an opportunity to study 
all the terms of the Alcoa contract. I do 
know, however, that to enter into a 50-year 
contract for the disposal of one-fourth of the 
total output of the St. Lawrence project to 
the Aluminum Company of America is con- 
trary to public power policy as I under- 
stand it. 

The power authority does not have a right 
to contract away such a substantial bloc of 
public power for such a long term of years, 
regardless of what the State gets in return 
for this unprecedented concession. 


It is, of course, desirable to keep the alu- 
minum company in Massena. The State of- 
ficilals have an obligation to assist the alu- 
mium company in meeting this company’s 
power needs. The Aluminum Company of 
America at Massena is an integral part of the 
economy of New York State. It has been so 
for many years. I hope Alcoa continues to 
thrive and prosper in New York State. 


I do not believe, however, that it is neces- 
sary, in order to meet the reasonable needs 
of Alcoa, for public power policy to be sacri- 
ficed and violated. I do not think the Alumi- 
num Company of America should be allowed 
to insist—I do not think it will insist—on 
contract terms which are so extravagantly 
at variance with the contract terms entered 
into by hundreds of industrial concerns, in- 
cluding aluminum companies, with public 
power authorities in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

In the Northwest, and in the TVA area, 
aluminum companies, and other great in- 
dustrial concerns, have been very glad to 
secure publicly developed hydroelectric 
power on a 15-year term basis. They have 
invested vast amounts of money in con- 
struction and equipment to build plants in 
the vicinity of these power sites. I see no 
justification for setting, in the case of Alcoa, 
@ precedent that would plague not only the 
Power Authority of New York State but other 
public power authorities throughout this 
country. 

There are other terms of the contract 
which, according to information given me, 
likewise call for review and reconsideration. 
I am sure that Governor Harriman will give 
all these provisions full and thoughtful 
study, keeping very much in mind the neces- 
sity for preserving the principles of public 
power policy. 





(By Judge Samuel Rosenman) 


As specia] counsel to the New York Power 
Authority, I am writing you with respect 
to a series of articles which have appeared 
recently in the Post attacking the proposed 
contract between the authority and the 
Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) for 
the sale of power which is to be developed 
on the St. Lawrence River. 
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I have been shocked by some of the false, 
reckless, and misleading statements con- 
tained in these articles. 

The power authority, after 24 years of 
frustration, failure and inaction, has at last 
begun to accomplish what it was set up to 
do in 1931. It has obtained a license from 
the Federal Power Commission to build, in 
partnership with the Hydroelectric Power 
Commission of Ontario, the necessary dams, 
powerhouse, and other facilities to turn the 
waterpower of the St. Lawrence River into 
electricity. 

Under the vigorous leadership of its new 
chairman, Robert Moses, it has raised the 
necessary $335 million for the United States 
half of the job. It has raised this sum not 
from the treasury of the State or Federal 
Government, not by having the State or 
Federal Government pledge its credit, but 
by selling its own bonds in the open mar- 
ket. These bonds have to be paid off by 
1995—solely from the income the authority 
gets from the sale of electricity. 


ALCOA LONG ON THE SCENE—AND THERE IS THE 
RUB 


It has acquired land and let major con- 
tracts for construction. It has reduced the 
proposed construction period from 7 to 5 
years. 

The power authority, in its vigorous ef- 
forts to carry out its functions, has run into 
several very difficult problems. One of the 
most difficult was Alcoa. This was no theo- 
retical problem. It was a very practical one. 
Alcoa has been engaged in business in north- 
ern New York for over 50 years. 

With the consent of the State, it has 
been using the waters of the St. Lawrence 
to develop cheap electricity for its own use. 

The construction of the power project by 
the authority will, of necessity, deprive Alcoa 
for all time of the waterpower it has been 
using for 50 years. Unless Alcoa can get an 
equal amount of power on terms which per- 
mit it to engage competitively in business it 
cannot continue to remain in the State of 
New York. 

In this situation, the authority could have 
done only 1 of 2 things: (1) It could have 
told Alcoa that Alcoa was no longer going to 
get any power produced by the water of the 
St. Lawrence and that it would have to move 
out of New York, or (2) it could have nego- 
tiated with Alcoa to sell it enough electricity 
on terms which would enable it to stay in 
business. 

While the authority could have taken the 
first alternative on its own accord, it could 
have adopted the second only on terms which 
Alcoa was ready to accept. 

What would have happened if the author. 
ity had taken the first alternative? 

1. Sixty-six hundred persons in northern 
New York now employed by Alcoa would have 
lost their jobs. These employees and their 
dependents form about 25 percent of the en- 
tire population of St. Lawrence County. 
Some 750 of them have worked for Alcoa for 
25 years or longer. The position of Alcoa in 
the economy of this part of the country is 
highlighted by the fact that it now pays 50 
percent of all the taxes in the town of Mas- 
sena and about 13 percent of all the taxes of 
the whole county of St. Lawrence. 

There are no industries in this locality 
which can take up any substantial number 
of these employees. On the contrary, as you 
know, northern New York ts presently going 
through a very difficult period of unemploy- 
ment. I know you will agree that this is no 
time to add 6,600 to the unemployed in this 
area, or to deprive the local government of 
its principal taxpayer. 

2. Alcoa would have claimed a stupendous 
sum as compensation for the destruction of 
its right to take St. Lawrence water to de- 
velop the electricity which it needs to make 
aluminum—a right which it had exercised 
for 50 years. It has an investment in this 
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locality of over $91 million. Naturally, it 
would have stubbornly fought the authority 
through all the courts in order to save this 
investment and to continue its right to draw 
water—or to obtain vast sums of money in 
compensation for these rights. Although the 
authority was advised by counsel that Alcoa 
would not have been successful in such liti- 
gation, the expense of the lawsuits and, above 
all, the delay which they would have 
caused—and the bare possibility that they 
might be successful—were formidable con- 
siderations against adopting this alternative. 

3. Alcoa owns a great amount of land in 
this area which will be flooded by the new 
dam being built by the authority. Much of 
this land would be very valuable as possible 
sites for power dams. In addition to its other 
claims for waterpower rights, Alcoa could 
have demanded large sums in compensation 
for these possible power sites and for other 
consequential damages. 

All of these considerations were before the 
authority when it had to decide between the 
two alternatives. It realized that the first 
alternative might lead to disastrous results, 
not only to itself but to the economy of the 
northern part of New York. It therefore 
started negotiating with Alcoa to see on what 
terms it could sell Alcoa enough power to 
enable it to remain in business in the State 
of New York, continue to pay taxes, and em- 
ploy people. 

Over a period of 8 months these negotia- 
tions were carried on. There was give and 
take on both sides. No fairminded person 
can say that either side got more than it 
gave up or gave up less than it got. Every 
business contract is a result of this kind of 
negotiation, 

Alcoa had been developing St. Lawrence 
power for itself—64,500 kilowatts of it—for 
only 1.56 mills per kilowatt-hour. The au- 
thority, in order to be able to pay off its 
bonds by 1995, had to ask all its buyers for 
much more than that. In fact, Alcoa will 
be paying approximately 4.2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

In addition, in order for Alcoa to use the 
alternating current, the authority will de- 
velop instead of the direct current it has 
been generating itself, it will have to spend 
another $25 million in construction and in 
changing equipment, etc. 

Under another contemporaneous contract, 
Alcoa gives up all its claims to its water 
rights it has exercised for 50 years and its 
claims for consequential damages and other 
claims which would have run into millions 
of dollars. Litigation—with its expense and 
its delays—has been eliminated. 

In view of the greatly increased price 
which Alcoa will have to pay for its firm 
power commitment until the bonds are paid 
off, in view of the additional expenditure 
of $25 million to enable it to use the power, 
in view of what Alcoa is giving up in the 
way of claims for water rights, consequential 
damages, etc., was Alcoa not justified in 
insisting on a long-term contract? Was not 
the authority justified in granting a long- 
term contract in order to keep Alcoa in the 
State and prevent the distress which would 
have resulted if it moved out? 


ALCOA ASSURED OF ONLY 8 YEARS AT CHEAP RATE 


It was only by a long-term contract, ex- 
tending beyond the date of payment of the 
authority bonds, that Alcoa could ever get 
down to a rate which would be anywhere 
near the cheap rate at which it now gener- 
ates electricity for itself. Although it is 
confidently expected that the bond issue 
will be paid off before 1995, under the con- 
tract Alcca has assurance of only 8 years of 
this cheaper rate after paying the higher rate 
for the period of the bond issue. 

And as additional protection to the au- 
thority, the contract now provides that if 
the rates are reduced by reason of pooling 
Niagara power with St. Lawrence power, then 
before reducing the rate to Alcoa the au- 
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thority can change any of the terms of the 
present contract, including the length of it. 

This was not a case of a new industry 
applying for a contract—as was the case 
where other public power developments in 
other parts of the country have sold their 
electricity to private industry. Examples of 
the length of contracts in other develop- 
ments are therefore wholly irrelevant. 

Here was a case of @ company which was 
actually using the flow of the river, employ- 
ing 6,600 people, having a great investment 
and certain definite fixed rights which it was 
being asked to relinquish. 

The chairman of the authority seems to 
be selected by these articles for particular 
denunciation and abuse. Robert Moses 
needs no defense from me. He has done as 
much for the physical betterment of this 
State and this city as any man alive, and 
will be gratefully remembered for his accom- 
plishments. He has been a fighting advocate 
of public development of waterpower in the 
interests of the people and a bitter opponent 
of private utility development of water- 
power for over 30 years—beginning back in 
the days of Alfred E. Smith. 

To accuse him—directly or by innuendo— 
of selling out to the power interests or of 
making a giveaway to such interests is not 
only shameless—it is ridiculous. And the 
public of the city and State who have bene- 
fited by his years of public service can only 
laugh at such reckless charges. 

The articles in your paper have been in- 
creasingly abusive and increasingly incor- 
rect. I take as an example one of them— 
dated May 9, 1955—and point out to you 
seriatim how patently false and absurd some 
of the accusations are: 

FACTS NOT CONCEALED—GIVEN OUT IN RELEASE 


Statement by the Post: “Robert Moses, 
chairman of the New York State Power Au- 
thority, has negotiated a 48-year contract 
with the Aluminum Co. of America, the Post 
learned today.” 

Comment: There is here an insinuation 
of some effort of concealment, whereas the 
Post actually learned about the Alcoa con- 
tract on April 8 from a press release delivered 
to them by messenger. In addition, the au- 
thority advertised the power contracts in 15 
papers scattered over New York State. (The 
law requires advertisement in six papers.) 
Six advertisements were run in the New York 
Post, beginning April 10. 

Statement: “Power experts foresaw the 
possibility that the Moses-Alcoa agreement 
would set a precedent which would divert 
the cheap power to private industry rather 
than residential consumers in New York and 
other northeastern States. 

“Olds noted that the New York Power Act 
directs the authority to give first considera- 
tion to the electric needs of domestic and 
rural consumers. The act says that ‘sale 
to and use by industry shal] be a secondary 
purpose.’” 

Comment: The Authority is directed by 
the Power Authority Act to erect “such trans- 
mission lines as may be necessary to conduct 
electricity to industrial users located at or 
near the site’ and to study the desirability 
and means of attracting industry to the State 
in order to effectuate the policy of the act. 

While the Power Authority Act provides 
that the sale of power to industry shall be 
a secondary purpose, it also says that the 
sale of power to industry shall be utilized 
principally “to secure a sufficiently high- 
load factor and revenue returns to permit 
domestic and rural use at lowest possible 
rates.” The manufacture of aluminum pro- 
duces a higher load factor than practically 
any other industrial process. Besides, as 
you know, other contracts already announced 
show that this is no precedent at all. The 
Authority expects to comply fully with the 
policy stated in the act with respect to 
“domestic and rural consumers.” 
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Statement: “He (Olds) urged that Mose 
cevelop a comprehensive “marketing sheet 
so the public can get some notion of how 
the Authority plans to distribute the gt. Lay. 
rence hydroelectric power and opposeq ap. 
proval of contracts ‘on a piecemeal basis,’ ” 

Comment: The Alcoa contract had to ph, 
made now if Alcoa was to stay in business in 
Massena. It went there originally because 
it was able to produce cheap power. Ty, 
Authority must charge it a much higher 
rate. Many matters had to be settleg be. 
tween the Authority and the company, sey. 
eral of them on one basis if the company 
remained and on another if it left, The 
construction schedule requires that pot) 
spend many millions of dollars on relateq 
construction work. Obviously Alcoa would 
rot undertake to spend such sums or to 
waive claimed water rights unless it firs 
obtained a contract for the purchase of 
power from the Authority. It could not wai 
upon the sale of the balance of the Au. 
thority’s power. 

Statement: “There was a possibility that 
a grou) of Pennsylvania Rural Electrification 
Cooperatives would protest the Moses-Alcog 
deal directly to Harriman. 

“Representatives of the group have saiq 
privately that power Authority represent. 
atives won’t allow them to be heard at Tues. 
day’s session (the hearing on the contract), 
Whether this is Moses’ final decision was 
uncertain.” 

Comment: As you know, everybody who 
wanted to speak at the hearing was given an 
opportunity to do so. There was never any 
suggestion to the contrary, and no basis for 
this reckless insinuation that they would 
not get a hearing. 


QUESTION OF THE RATES ALCOA WILL HAVE TO PAY 


Statement: “The base rate for the firm 
power would be $1 per killowatt and 2.67 
mills per kilowatt-hour, for secondary power, 
totaling 65,000 kilowatts.” 

Comment: For firm power Alcoa must pay 
a so-called capacity charge of $1 per month 
for each kilowatt it contracts to buy, whether 
it uses it or not, and must also pay 2.67 mills 
per kilowatt-hour for all the energy it uses. 
There is a prescribed minimum amount of 
energy for which it must pay in any event. 

As to secondary power, Alcoa, like other 
customers, will pay an energy charge only— 
the initial charge being 2.67 mills—but un- 
like the others, Alcoa must pay for all the 
energy it contracts to buy whether it uses 
it or not. 

Statement: “If the Authority finds it must 
charge more than $1.10 per kilowatt Alcoa 
has the option of increasing the amount 
of the cheaper ‘secondary’ power it con- 
sumes or ‘terminating the taking of power 
and energy under this contract in whole of 
in part’.” 

Comment: The general contract provisions 
adopted by the Authority, which apply to its 
contracts generally with all purchasers, #l- 
low a customer to cancel for any increasé 
in rates no matter how small. The languagé 
in the Alcoa contract on this subject limits 
its right to terminate to an increase of 10 
cents or more per kilowatt. The option gives 
to Alcoa to take more “secondary power 
by its terms is limited to situations wheré 
the Authority has the power available for 
sale and it is not subject to contract with 
others. 

Statement: “Power analysts maintain that 
terms of the Alcoa contract are far more 
generous than those of the public agele 
cies.” 

Comment: This is not so. Alcoa p#ys 
the same rates as everybody else, but is re 
quired to pay a higher minimum charge 
and is actually paying for power at a hight 
load factor than anybody else. See 4180 ' 
immediately preceding comment. Further 
more, while other customers, pursuant be 
the general contract provisions adopted 
the Authority, are not required to pay +° 
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ny power when closed down because of a 
an} = 


‘ike, lockout or labor dispute, Alcoa under 
= h circumstances must pay for half the 
frm power it contracts to buy. 

Statement: “The language in these con- 
tracts also reserves to the Authority rights 
have surrendered in the Alcoa 


suc 


jt appears to 

‘ontract. In the Plattsburg contract, the 

Authority ‘may discontinue furnishing elec- 

ae service’ if the city’s operation of its 

power system ‘interferes’ with the Authority’s 
erations 

gy one There is no provision in the 


eoa contract for the discontinuance of 


a a in case of conditions on the con- 
tractor’s power system which interfere with 
the power system of the Authority for the 
reason that Alcoa does not have a power 
system 





Baccalaureate Address of Dr. Brainerd 
Gibbons Before the Graduating Class at 
Endicott Junior College 


"XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein, upon the request of Mr. Frary 
Von Blomberg, of Boston, the bacca- 
laureate address of Dr. Brainerd Gib- 
bons before the graduating class at 
Endicott Junior College. Dr. Gibbons is 
general superintendent of the Universal- 
ist Church of America. 

His address follows: 

THE AGELESS CHALLENGE 

President Dr. George Bierkoe, Dean Eleanor 
Tupper, faculty, parents, friends, members 
of the graduating class of Endicott Junior 
College, congratulations. 

The opportunity to share some thoughts 
with young women, who are about to project 
their influence into the adult world, is both 
a privilege and a sobering prospect. Cliché 
though it be, this is one of the happiest 
events of your lives and each passing year 
will enrich your appreciation of this day. 

What a stark contrast is presented by the 
world scene. Never has the picture been 


more plain and ominous. Moral corruption 
contaminates society at all levels. Indus- 
trial strife disrupts our economy. Mutual 
aistrust corrupts human hearts the world 


over. Under the stinging lash of fear na- 
tons slave to build pyramids of atomic 


Weapons, draining their material and spir- 
itual resources. The drums of war beat their 
Cestructive rhythms in fatal prelude to a 
ghastly sympathy of global annihilation. 
How applicable today is Tom Paine’s ap- 
praisal of our Revolutionary period: “These 
are times that try men’s souls.” 

Such ts the setting of the world stage 
Upon which you must play your several parts 
alter these happy graduation ceremonies. 
What is the most essential quality for any 
MX ‘© you may play in life? 
= nsider civilization. Jesus said that He 
‘ame that man “might have life, and have 
. more abundantly.” Certain it is that the 
abundant life has been the primary goal of 
oo strivings since man came upon 


a os Look at the results of this age- 
Seis es Someone wisecracked that 
Soe — is only the advance from shoe- 
ic , Ss to toeless shoes,” and that “man 
"4 miserable creature who spends a great 


deal of time trying to get his conscience 
and his desires tuned to the same wave- 
length.” And, as we know, never quite suc- 
ceeding. 

Seriously, though, the comparison of mod- 
ern man with his primitive ancestor reveals 
a stupendous advance. Today the world is 
one vast neighborhood with mankind stand- 
ing on a pinnacle of potential plenty and 
comfort for all. 

What a glorious vision is that Promised 
Land of abundant living for all. Yet, like 
Moses, we may die before entering it—die 
not only individually, but as a civilization. 
This is deepest tragedy; to die within sight of 
the Promised Land, to have the prize of 
all our striving struck from our hands be- 
fore ever we can grasp it securely. 

Yes, civilization faces its gravest crisis. 
Even those whose mental] realm is bounded by 
Superman comics sense the awful possibili- 
ties in the world of tomorrow when the fan- 
tastic powers of their hero may become de- 
structive realities by the wanton use of 
atomic energy. Just as two-gun desperadoes 
of the old Wild West kept hapless victims 
jigging wildly to avoid lead spraying about 
their legs, so now afomic power keeps so- 
ciety in emotional jitters to escape its deadly 
potentialities preying upon human minds. 

This gnawing fear over the uncertain fu- 
ture partially explains the utter demoraliza- 
tion of modern society. Seeing no spiritual, 
eternal values, people put their faith in tran- 
sitory, external things. They worship before 
a jukebox rather than an altar. Glamour 
is rated above personality, and nylons for 
female underpinning are deemed more vital 
than good understanding. The perfume- 
promise of night of sin is more enticing 
than lifelong love and fidelity. We fight to 
get aboard a mad merry-go-round of hectic 
activities, shunning solitary meditation as 
though it were the plague. Our desires are 
so frivolous that someone observed that the 
“only reason many American families don’t 
own an elephant is that they have never been 
offered an elephant for a dollar down and a 
dollar a week.” 

Looking ahead, perhaps only tomorrow, we 
can see the remnants of humanity living 
like our caveman forebears, starting all 
over again the long trek toward the Promised 
Land, a kingdom of heaven on earth. The 
prospect is hell, isn’t it? No wonder man is 
thrown off his emotional, moral balance. 

Nevertheless, and this I would say most 
emphatically, disaster is not inevitable. As 
Emerson observed, “this time, like all times, 
is a very good one, if we know what to do 
with it.” “Aye, and there’s the rub”: We 
don’t seem to know what to do with it, how 
to turn our great discoveries to advantage 
instead to do destruction. In bewildered 
confusion our blind guides turn to old reme- 
dies that have always failed and always will; 
armed might, treaties, charters, balances of 
power, and the like. These cures are abso- 
lutely futile because they have no effect upon 
the cause of all our ills—man. People seem 
as oblivious to the natural laws of cause and 
effect as a New Jersey husband who reported 
his wife, mother of nine children, missing. 
The police found her in a hospital maternity 
ward, plus another 8-pound baby. 

Our problems are equally elemental. The 
evils that beset the world are but individual 
evils multiplied—your evils, my evils, and the 
other fellow’s. As man is, so is society. 

While it is fatally ignored by those at- 
tempting to save society, it must be clear 
to you that the crux of civilization’s crisis is 
man’s character. When pioneers swept 
across frontiers into virgin territory, they al- 
ways faced a vital choice: To leave old evils 
behind or to bring them along. When the 
first stone ax was made, someone had to 
decide whether to use it solely to subdue 
nature, or, in addition, to subdue a neighbor 
by splitting his skull. So it has been with 
every new place and thing man has discov- 
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ered; the choice was his to use them for good 
or evil. And, thus far, man has always made 
the wrong choice. He has never accepted 
the ageless challenge to be good and to do 
good; he has ignored the charge Jesus gave: 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” 

Machines, all the creations of science, have 
no wills for either good or evil. They do good 
or evil as man wills. Atomic energy is no 
Frankenstein monster bent on destroying 
civilization, except as man wills it. The de- 
termining factor in the kind of world we 
shall have tomorrow is man’s will, and man’s 
will is determined by his character. If we 
would reform the world, we must first reform 
ourselves. We can’t have a good society with- 
out first having good individuals. 

Character is more than what you know. 
It’s what you do with what you know. Peo- 
ple render ardent lipservice to good, but 
lack the will to do it. Education alone will 
not strengthen the will to do good. A man 
may use the whole alphabet in degrees after 
his name and still not have a single degree 
of morality and remain a spiritual illiterate. 
Nor can people be made good by legislation or 
political coercion. Our wills to do good can 
be strengthened only as we draw upon that 
divine spirit which pervades the universe and 
dwells withiri each of us. 

The world needs moral rearmament more 
than military. The only sure defense against 
the destructive use of atomic power is spir- 
itual power, and that spiritual power we 
have within ourselves, awaiting develop- 
ment—the power to say “No” to evil and 
“Yes” to good. Your character, what you are 
inside, is the most vital power in the world 
today. 

Now, as never before, we need a new pio- 
neer spirit to explore and develop the spir- 
itual ranges of human nature. We need 
young Joshuas of dynamic divinity to go in 
and possess the promised land of abundant 
living, of peace and plenty for all. We need 
young people daring enough to question the 
ethics of big business, or labor, or politics, of 
nations. We need young people independent 
enough to be different, hardy enough to bear 
the world’s whipping for their nonconform- 
ity, which Emerson warns always follows. 
We need young people brave enough not only 
to die for their principles but—what is often 
harder—to live for them. We need young 
people of Bellamy’s conviction that “nothing 
unjust can be eternal, and nothinng just can 
be impossible.” Listen to these lines from 
the poem of William Rose Benet, American 
Parable: 


“We feel the flood of those whose strong 
axehelves 
And Oxen goad 
Cleared a great wilderness what way they 
went— 
And now there are the spiritual ranges 
Still to be trod and broken to the plow. 
For we must 
Set our house in order, from the very least 
And lowest room, according to some pian 
Fit for the soul of man, 
Meeting the needs of all, 
Lest in the world’s vanguard we fail our 
trust 
And fearful writing on the wall 
Flame, as of old Babylon it ran 
Above Belshazzar when he sat at feast 
Heave at the wheel, crack the long lash 


stinging, 

On toward the heights with our wagon 
train 

Toil through the trees, for the dusk is 
bringing 


The marching stars again. 

Forward still, where our wild star burning 
Glitters on the peaks to lead us on. 

Goad the oxen 

Keep the wheels a-turning. 

Through the night 

To the dawn.” 
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Such is the ageless challenge. Be good and, 
do good. “Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” Reject this 
challenge, and die—ignominiously. Accept 
it, and live—gloriously. 





Rural Electrification Loans to Colorado- 
Ute Electric Association and Arkansas 
Valley G. & T., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have invited the attention 
of the Senate to various matters con- 
cerning the rural electrification, and to 
various statements which distort and do 
not present a true view of developments 
in the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

At the request of some of the Colorado 
members of REA cooperatives—and I as- 
sure the Senate that I take this action 
on my own volition—I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter from James N. 
Myers, president of the Arkansas Valley 
G. & T., Inc., to Jack Smith, president of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association; also a letter from J. E. 
Smith, president of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, to 
James N. Myers, president of the Arkan- 
sas Valley G. & T., Inc.; and also a state- 
ment on this subject by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administraiton of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

ARKANSAS VALLEY G. AND T., INC., 
Pueblo, Colo., June 1, 1955. 
Mr. Jack SMITH, 
President, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, 
Chase City, Va. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: This is to direct your 
attention to an excerpt from a mimeographed 
document prepared and circulated by NRECA 
under date of May 6, 1955, and entitled 
“Weekly Statewide News Service.” On page 5 
of this document the following paragraph 
appears: 

“Earlier, REA announced the approval of 
a $3,500,000 loan to another Colorado rural 
electric, the Arkansas Valley Generation and 
Transmission, Inc. Arkansas Valley would 
also lease its generating facilities to the 
Southern Colorado Power Co. Its generat- 
ing unit, however, has been constructed by 
the power company and is nearly complete. 
It is also reliably reported that a contingency 
of approval for the loan was Arkansas Val- 
ley’s agreement to drop its request for a 
Federal transmission line from the proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. REA declined 
comment on the report.” 

As you will note upon reading the above 
paragraph, NRECA charges that in return for 
@ loan from REA this co-op agreed to drop 
its request for a Federal transmission line. 
This is completely false. 

The NRECA statement impugns the integ- 
rity of the members, directors, and officers 
of the Arkansas Valley G. and T., who were 
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not consulted in any manner before the 
statement was released. 

We can see no point being served by cir- 
culating this kind of vicious rumor without 


‘any attempt being made to check with the 


one party that has the most at stake in the 
deal. 

There are two points we want to make for 
the record with respect to Government- 
owned or financed transmission lines. One 
is that our contract with the power company 
includes a specific provision which reserves 
for us the right to buy our power from the 
Bureau of Reclamation or any other source 
at any time we find it to our advantage to 
do so. A summary of the contract provi- 
sions is enclosed. The other is that, con- 
trary to the untrue innuendo NRECA circu- 
lated, we received every consideration from 
REA as we worked to find a solution to our 
power-supply problem. We have been work- 
ing on this problem for years, and we have 
made more progress in the last several 
months than we ever did. 

This is no reflection of Mr. Nelsen’s 
predecessors but it seems to us that it is a 
matter which deserves the credit which it 
is due. 

We regret that your writer did not get 
in touch with us. If he had I am sure we 
could have avoided a lot of damage to the 
REA program that is sure to come as a 
result of the publication of an untruth. 

It appears to us as though NRECA is 
deliberately trying to smear the Arkansas 
Valley generation and transmission loan 
and this cooperative especially since at the 
very time this false report was being writ- 
ten (it is dated May 6), some of our repre- 
sentatives were working with the NRECA 
Assistant General Manager, Charles Fain, in 
the preparation of testimony supporting 
the Federal transmission lines from the pro- 
posed Fryingpan-Arkansas project. This 
testimony was given before the House Com- 
mittee, as you probably know, the second 
week in May. In March, our cooperative 
representatives gave testimony before the 
Senate Committee again supporting Federal 
transmission lines. 

In other words, NRECA must have known 
of our position in regard to the Federal 
transmission line and yet it proceeded to 
circulate an unfounded and, unchecked 
rumor that is of detriment to both this 
cooperative and REA. 

We trust that you will see fit to cause the 
truth to receive widespread publication so 
that it will be able to catch up with and 
overcome the false statement. If you do not 
see fit to take such action, we are prepared 
to use the various advertising media to do so, 

Very truly yours, 
ARKANSAS VALLEY G. & T., INC., 
JAMES N. MyYErs, President. 
Epwarp GAITHER, Manager. 





Pornts IN CONTRACT BETWEEN ARKANSAS 
VaLLeY G. & T., INC., AND SOUTHERN COLO- 
RADO POWER Co., SIGNED APRIL 22, 1955 


I. Generating cooperative to finance and 
the power company to construct and op- 
erate a 16,500-kilowatt-capacity steam-gen- 
erating plant at Canon City, Colo. 

II. Power company to pay rental charges 
at a rate sufficient to amortize the generat- 
ing cooperative’s REA loan ($3.5 million) 
over a maximum period of 35 years. 

III. Company to sell and deliver from the 
integrated generation facilities to all the 
power the generating cooperative requests 
up to a maximum of 16,500 kilowatts, the 
full capacity of the plant, at rates 22 percent 
below the level the member cooperatives 
have been paying. 

IV. Company will deliver power at seven 
initial points and later at other locations 
on its transmission system as the load 
growth demands. 





June 29 


V. The generating cooperative reserves th 
right at any time to purchase all or pn 
of its power requirements from any oth, 
source with the supply of power from the 
company being curtailed or suspendeg With. 
out penalty. 

VI. This specifically includes the Bureay 
of Reclamation in the event the generatin 
cooperative desires to buy power from rr 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

VII. Bureau power contracted by the 
generating cooperative may be transmitted 
over the company’s system and delivered to 
the generating cooperative. 

VIII. In the event all or any part of the 
Bureau power contracted for by the gen- 
erating cooperative is not delivered by the 
Bureau, the company is obligated to make 
electric power available to the Generating 
cooperative at rates stipulated for the lit, 
of the contract, which is 40 years. 





NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1955. 
JAMES N. MYERS, President, 
EDWARD CEITHER, Manager, 
Arkansas Valley G. & T., Inc., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

DEAR Mr. MYERS AND MR. CAITHER: I wish 
to extend NRECA’s apologies for whatever 
implications you feel that the association's 
weekly news service of May 6 may have con- 
tained impugning the integrity of you or 
any other persons connected with the Arkan- 
sas Valley G. & T., Inc. Since acknowledging 
your letter of June 1 yesterday, I have been 
assured and am convinced that no such im- 
plications were intended, and that an honest 
error was involved in giving recognition toa 
report which those concerned now know had 
no basis of facts. 

We are particularly glad to have your 
forthright statement that the report, and the 
possible implications that you feel may be 
drawn from such report, are completely 
false. It is much better to get the facts on 
the table and clear these matters up, once 
and for all. 

We want to maintain the fine cooperation 
and close working harmony with you which, 
for instance, has made possible the construc- 
tive joint efforts of our organizations to sup- 
port developments such as the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. It is the support of those 
such as you and your groups which makes 
possible such successful efforts last year as 
obtaining increased REA loan funds for use 
this year when they were vitally necessary 
for purposes such as the two generating and 
transmission loans in Colorado, Then, t00, 
our united effort has just resulted in the 
passage of the bill to liberalize the State 
loan allocation authority in the Rural Elec- 
trification Act. 

I would like to take the opportunity to ex- 
plain the circumstances under which the 
regrettable misunderstandings arose. 

In the routine task of preparing this par- 
ticular weekly news service, which was s¢t 
up for statewide publications at their re 
quest several years ago, the able young re- 
porter who wrote the story picked up the 
report of alleged conditions laid down {0 
approval of Arkansas Valley's G. & T. loa 
contract. He included it only as an inci 
dental and unofficial part of the background 
on one of the generating and transmission 
loans made in Colorado within a very brie! 
period of time. The reporter, Sam Portwine, 
was up againt a Friday afternoon deadline 
and queried REA’s information division on 
the report, but they declined to make any 
comment. The unfortunate and unwarren 
ted report, which wes entirely initiated = 
circulated by other sources outside the 9550" 
clation’s staff and officials, and which I and 
other members of the board of directors als 
heard, in no way reflected upon anyoné ~ 
nected with the Arkansas Valley G.& T. 7° 
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surce of the report was entirely in sympathy 
seh your actions and your problems. Cer- 
— "the report had no endorsement on the 
art of the association nor from individual 
mployees or officials. : 
“The entire story, including the sentence 
5 which you have principal objection, was 
a ced as routine news coverage with the 


produ ; 
ly of providing statewide papers 


n yn on 

inna comprehensive, objective review of the 
two G. & T. loans, the other one still pending 
at that time. Ican assure you that there was 
absolutely no intention of “smearing’’ the 


joan or reflecting any improper motives or 
the integrity of you or any other persons con~ 
nected With the Arkansas Valley G. & T. or 
its member cooperatives. 

The staff has been and is sincerely en- 
to correct any such misunder- 
ctanding or unjustified action such as that 
to which you have protested. You will find 
no reference to the matter in the most recent 
june issue of Rural Electrification maga- 
zine, es a result of the carbon copy of your 
letter of May 19 to Vance Austin which was 
cent to the national office. You will find 
that the previous May issue reported ap- 
proval of the Arkansas Valley G. &. T. loan, 
put contained no references to the other 
matter. In this regard we assume that you 
prefer the denial not be carried in the July 
issue, Inasmuch as magazine circulation was 
not given to the original weekly statewide 
news service report to which you objected. 

We certainly want to clear up any mis- 
understandings and correct the error which 
has been made, and most of all we want to 
assure you that no reflection on the integrity 
or the motives of you or any other officials 
was intended. Toward this end, and in 
keeping with the request in the last para- 
graph of your letter, the attached release is 
being sent out as a full clarification of the 
sentence contained in the NRECA weekly 
news service of May 6. It will be given com- 
plete circulation to all recipients of that 
earlier news service. 

I will be glad to hear from you further if 
you have other suggestions or comment on 
this handling of the matter. 

Sincerely, 


deavoring 


J. E. Smiru, President. 





Unrten STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA= 
TION 

BACKGROUND STATEMENT ON $10,155,000 LOAN 
TO COLORADO-UTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
INC., MONTROSE, COLO, 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
today approved a loan of $10,155,000 to the 
newly formed Colorado-Ute Electric Asso- 
ciation, Ine., of Montrose, Colo., for con- 
struction of generating and transmission 
facilities in southwest Colorado. 

It was the second loan within a month 
by REA Administrator Ancher Nelsen for 
the purpose of improving the power supply 
situation in rural Colorado. On April 27 
he approved a $3.5 million loan to Arkan- 
sas Valley G. & T., Inc., of Pueblo, Colo., also 


a newly organized power cooperative. To- 
gether the loans will boost generating ca- 
pacity in the State by 54,450 kilowatts. 

The loan approved today will assure mem- 
bers of four electric cooperatives an ade- 
quate supply of electric energy. An agree- 
ment between Colorado-Ute and Western 
Colorado Power Co. calls for the intercon- 
hected operation of the cooperative’s new 
‘ysteém and the power company’s system. 
: In order to provide a sufficient State ceil- 
‘ng to permit this loan, REA drew down its 
Teserve loan authorization of $35 million. 


it also earmarked $2,914,556 out of the 1956 

“an authorization but this amount is under 

slop order until July .. 

pea tato-Ute is an association of four 
“inanced distribution cooperatives with 


50m 954 o i 
he 9.254 consumers on the western slope 
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of southwestern Colorado. Member co-ops 
include: Delta-Montrose Rural Power Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Delta; San Miguel Power 
Association, Inc., of Nucla; LaPlatta Elec- 
tric Power Association, Inc., of Durango, and 
Empire Electric Association, Inc., of Cor- 
tez. 

Colorado-Ute will finance initially a 2-unit 
25,300-kilowatt steam-generating plant and 
164 miles of 115 kilovolt transmission line, 
substations and related facilities to serve 
the member cooperatives and to intercon- 
nect with the power company at Durango 
and Delta, Colo. 

A third 12,650-kilowatt steam unit is pro- 
vided in the loan and will be constructed 
when needed. The first steam units are ex- 
pected to begin generating electricity by 
late 1956. A survey is now underway by 
the association’s engineers to select the 
plant site. 

Under the agreement between the Colo- 
rado-Ute Association and the utility, the 
generating plant will be operated and main- 
tained by the power company for Colorado- 
Ute on an established kilowatt-hour fee 
basis. The cooperative will retain owner- 
ship of the generating plant and will also 
own, operate, and maintain the transmis- 
sion systems and substations. If it is to 
the cooperative’s advantage, Colorado-Ute 
may take over and operate the plant after 
5 years. 

In operating the new generating facilities, 
the power company agrees to furnish all 
the electricity needed by the four coop- 
eratives. The combined reserve generating 
facilities of both systems will be available 
to either organization. 

Summed up the joint power agreement 
has these significant benefits: 1. Adequate 
power as a result of the interchange; 2. 
substantially smaller investment as a re- 
sult of the joint operation; 3. a savings in 
power costs to the member cooperatives. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT ON $3.5 MILLION LOAN 
TO ARKANSAS VALLEY G. & T., INC., PUEBLO, 
COLo. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
today approved a loan of $3.5 million to the 
newly organized Arkansas Valley G. & T., 
Inc., of Pueblo, Colo., for a generating plant 
to help 3 Colorado distribution coopera- 
tives obtain needed additional electric energy 
at a cost about 22 percent below existing 
wholesale rates. 

The Arkansas Valley G. & T., Inc., is a fed- 
eration of 3 MREA-financed distribution 
cooperatives now serving about 9,000 rural 
consumers in southeastern Colorado. These 
are the Southeast Colorado Power Associa- 
tion, of La Junta, the San Isabel Electric 
Association, Inc., of Pueblo, and the Sangre 
de Cristo Electric Association, Inc., of Salida. 

Directors of Arkansas Valley considered 
several power supply plans to meet their 
needs. After exhaustive studies they deter- 
mined that this plan, patterned after the 
successful Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plan (Central 
Iowa Power Cooperative), resulted in the 
lowest cost power to the farmer. 

The loan will finance the construction of 
a 16,500-kilowatt steam-generating plant 
adjacent to existing generating facilities of 
the Southern Colorado Power Co. at Canon 
City. Under a 40-year agreement between 
the cooperative and the company, the new 
plant will be constructed and lease operated 
by the Southern Colorado Co., as an integral 
part of its generating facilities. 

This arrangement has several advantages 
for the REA borrowers. It will bring about 
a substantial reduction in the cost of power 
purchased from Southern Colorado for the 
three member cooperatives. The cost of 
power bought from Southern Colorado will 
be 8.45 mills per kilowatt-hour, compared to 
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over 11 mills at present. Without this lower 
cost, 2 of the 3 rural electric cooperatives 
would face serious financial difficulties in 
future years, possibly endangering the secu- 
rity of Government loans. The co-ops will 
also be in better position to hold the line on 
present retail rates to their consumers. 

The arrangement also enables the generat- 
ing cooperative to assure partial firm power 
requirements of its 3 members for the 
next 15 to 20 years on a substantially smaller 
investment than would be required for com- 
pletely independent facilities. Arkansas 
Valley is also protected against any possibil- 
ity that construction costs might exceed 
$3,500,000 and will be relieved of the addi- 
tional expense required for separate operation 
and maintenance. 

The Southern Colorado Co. will bear all 
operating and maintenance expenses of 
the new plant, including repairs and replace- 
ments, and will pay Arkansas Valley a rental 
sufficient to amortize the loan over 35 years 
and meet its administrative expenses. 





Threatened Commercial Invasion of Na- 
tional Parks and National Monuments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
although the Echo Park Dam has tech- 
nically been eliminated from S. 6500, 
the upper Colorado bill, there yet re- 
mains in the bill provision for a so-called 
study which still is a menace to the na- 
tional park scenic values implicit in this 
proposal. To construct the Echo Park 
Dam in Dinosaur National Monument 
would be to threaten with commercial 
invasion all the other national parks 
and national monuments of the United 
States. 

I believe it is pertinent for the Senate 
to see two recent bulletins by the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources, which 
includes some of the leading conserva- 
tionists of the Nation—such men as Dr, 
Ira N. Gabrielson and Howard Zahniser. 
After all, the upper Colorado bill may 
again be before the Senate if it is 
amended in the House, and the amend- 
ments are not accepted by the confer- 
ence committee. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, these bulletins by the Citi- 
zens Committee on Natural Resources 
concerning the crucial Echo Park issue. 

There being no objection, the bulletins 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ECHO PARK DAM ISSUE RAGES 

Conservationists are indignant today over 
reports that the House Interior Affairs Sub- 
committee tried to fool the public yesterday 
by voting to take the Echo Park Dam out of 
the Colorado River bill and then voting to set 
up a prejudiced study of this same notorious 
Echo Park project, according to Howard 
Zahniser, vice chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources and Washing- 
ton representative of the Council of Con- 
servationists, 
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The citizens committee urged the people 

throughout the country interested in na- 
tional park preservation to renew their pro- 
tests to their Congressmen and insist upon 
prompt defeat of the bill that includes such 
yrovision. 
Already rushed through the Senate, the 
bill will have to be stopped in the House 
in order to prevent this threatened invasion 
of the national park system. 

“This action establishing a board of engi- 
neers to prepare a report on the Echo Park 
Dam is simply putting the Echo Park Dam 
back into the bill after taking it out,” Zahn- 
iser stated. “Conservation leaders are well 
aware of what this means and will oppose 
the entire bill all the more earnestly with 
this amendment in it. The facts and argu- 
ments for and against the proposed Echo 
Park Dam have been thoroughly developed 
and urged for 5 years already, and no board 
of engineers could do any better than the 
Bureau of Reclamation has done to try to 
make a case for Echo Park Dam. The fact 
is that it already has been demonstrated 
that this dam would be an unnecessary in- 
vasion of the national park system, and 
even the proponents of the upper Colorado 
River project now know that the protests 
against this are so numerous and insistent 
that Congress never will pass a bill that 
includes it. No one is going to be fooled by 
this new proposal. It is just another Echo 
Park echo.” 





CouNCIL OF CONSERVATIONISTS, NEw YoRK 


The House Interior Subcommittee passed 
a resolution to take Echo Park Dam out of 
the upper Colorado project bill, which the 
House of Representatives may soon vote on. 
But the same committee refused to pass ex- 
actly the same amendment when it was of- 
fered earlier by Hon. JoHN P. Sartor, long- 
time champion of the conservationist posi- 
tion. It was reintroduced by another Con- 
gressman later, and passed only when sup- 
porters of the dam were ready to follow up 
with another amendment, introduced by the 
prodam forces, to put reconsideration of 
Echo Park Dam into the hands of a group of 
engineers appointed by the President. This 
amendment is not intended to find an alter- 
native, as many think. It simply gives Wat- 
kins & Co. another turn at bat. 

The prodam forces intimated that this ac- 
tion of the subcommittee would be approved 
by conservationist forces, but it certainly is 
not. Actually, taking the dam out of the bill 
while the House votes on it, and then paving 
the way to put it back in later, which is what 
these two time-bomb amendments do—does 
not have the approval of any responsible con- 
servationist leader. This is only maneuver- 
ing to throw Echo Park Dam opponents off 
the scent. The Salt Lake City Tribune told 
about this trick even before it happened. 

On June 9, almost a week before the ma- 
neuver, the paper reported: “Proponents of 
the legislation are saying privately that they 
still hope to knock out Echo Park. * * * 
They feel this is the only way the House 
would accept the upper Colorado program. 

“The bill as passed by the Senate includes 
Echo Park Dam, so there would be a chance 
of getting the dam restored in conference. If 
unsuccessful, the proponents might settle for 
the President to name an impartial commis- 
sion to determine that Echo Park is essential 
to the overall program, and should be au- 
thorized at a later date.” 

On June 11, the paper quoted Congressman 
Dawson, of Utah, as saying: “We are going to 
get the bill out (of committee), and it will 
substantially be intact except for Echo Park 
Dam, which now is in a category where we 
feel it isn’t lost by any means.” 

On June 12, Reclamation Commissioner 
Wilbur A. Dexheimer was quoted as saying: 
“It is very possible the Senate will restore 
proposed Echo Park Dam to the billion-dollar 
upper Colorado River storage project.” 
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All conservation leaders who have seen 
what is happening know that the only way 
now to prevent Echo Park Dam is to kill this 
entire upper Colorado project. Here’s why: 

1. President Eisenhower, for political rea- 
sons, is committed to support Echo Park 
Dam. If he appoints engineers to investi- 
gate, they will be trained seals who will build 
a new case for Echo Park (with the same old 
faulty data), and say “There is no alternative 
to Echo Park.” This is what the Salt Lake 
Tribune said (on June 9) the “impartial” en- 
gineers would really be commissioned to do. 
So the House will have voted in 1955 for the 
upper Colorado project ostensibly without 
the dam, and in 1958, when the engineers 
will come out with the same reclamation en- 
gineer’s story we have heard before, Echo 
Park Dam will be in again. 

2. If the House passes the bill in any 
form, it will have to go to a House-Senate 
conference. The conference will be largely 
under the control of the Senate’s Echo Park 
Dam enthusiasts. They will find a way to 
put the dam back in, as Commissioner Dex- 
heimer prophesies. 

3. Remember this: Ardent, determined 
prodam enthusiasts who schemed the pres- 
ent maneuver, are responsible for taking 
Echo Park Dam out of the bill (temporarily) ; 
introducing and passing the time-bomb 
amendment to appoint impartial engineers 
to reinvestigate Echo Park, and prove it es- 
sential; voting the bill out of the subcom- 
mittee with the two trick amendments. 


You will hear of other maneuvers calcu- 
lated to make it seem as though Echo Park 
Dam is dead. It will never be dead unless the 
whole poorly planned, uneconomical upper 
Colorado River project is voted down by the 
House of Representatives. 





What Conservation Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp two very 
interesting student essays published in 
the Condon (Oreg.) Globe-Times of May 
27, 1955, one written by Linda Welp, and 
the other by Loraine Bewley, on the sub- 
ject What Conservation Means to Me. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHat CONSERVATION MEANS TO ME 
(By Linda Welp) 

The meaning of conservation is the sav- 
ing and protecting of our natural resources, 
I think of these resources as the soil, all 
wildlife, natural vegetation, water, and 
minerals. Mother Nature had everything 
planned out to work perfectly until man 
came along, damaging and destroying. The 
balance of nature was upset when man 
was careless in his ways with the land he 
lived on and his surroundings. Some of the 
wildlife became extinct, soil washed away, 
forests were destroyed, and streams polluted. 

Many people don’t care about conserv- 
ing these natural resources. They give no 
consideration to the situation we would be 
in without them and how much the people 
of the world depend on them. There is the 
future to think of, too. In the years ahead, 
are the coming generations going to find a 
lifeless and barren wasteland? Not if every- 
one does his part in conservation. Con- 
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servation means to me the saving for these 
purposes. 

All of the world depends directly or indi. 
rectly on the natural resources. Take for 
example the State of Oregon. The largest in. 
dustries are lumber and agriculture with 
fishing being next in importance. These are 
all natural resources. Oregon's prosperity 
depends on these resources, 

From our forests we get all of our lum. 
ber products. In a very few years our sup- 
ply of trees would run out if we didn’t prac. 
tice conservation. There are forestry proj. 
ects which supervise logging, protect the 
trees from fire, insects, and diseases, anq 
tree farms that grow trees for harvest 
Everyone should cooperate in these projects 
because it means the saving of our trees for 
ourselves and the future. 

For successful agriculture, the soil must 
be taken care of. Without wise methods all 
of the good topsoil would be wasted, blown 
away by winds, or washed by rains and water 
just because the user was careless. With the 
help of our county agents, the farmer is gay. 
ing his farm and rangeland. Conservation of 
soil is very important in future agricultural 
security. 

The conserving of wildlife is important, 
too. Think what it would be like to never see 
any wild animals or fish. To help conserve 
these everyone should obey the hunting and 
fishing regulations. There would be no 
“sportsmen’s paradise” if wild life weren't 
protected. It is necessary to save the wildlife 
to keep the balance of nature, and to me, 
personally, because I love the animals. 

To me conservation means the preserva- 
tion of all the natural resources, plants, ani- 
mals, soil, water, and minerals which provide 
a@ living and relaxation for the people of the 
world. 


WHAT CONSERVATION MEANS To Mr 
(By Loraine Bewley) 


The word “conservation” means to use ma- 
terials and energy in a way to prevent waste 
and to obtain the greatest amount of useful- 
ness. 

When I hear the word conservation, the 
first thing I think of is soil conservation, be- 
cause there is a lot of farming in this area 
of the country. Soil conservation is impor- 
tant, because if soil is maintained, food 1s 
assured. If the soil is conserved, more food 
can be grown, lands that were useless before 
can be used, and the country can prosper 
from them. 

Conservation of the forests is important. 
Forests are not only a source of wood and 
wood products, but they are the home of 
many wild animals and insects. They hold 
back floods and are sources of pure sparkling 
streams, the hatcheries for fish. They are 
good windbreaks, and provide natural regions 
for outdoor recreation. If the forests aré 
not conserved our grandchildren and geél- 
erations to come will not know the beauty 
of the forest and the many animals that 
live in them. They will not be able to 9 
out and spend happy days in the woods away 
from the worries of everyday life, if the 
forests are used without consideration and 
cut down or let go to waste. 

The wildlife of the Nation must be pre- 
served also if we want to go hunting for 
sport, or to just watch and enjoy animals !n 
the future. Years ago our grandfathers 
could go out and hunt all day, shooting 4 
many animals as they could. Now laws have 
been passed limiting the number that can 
be killed, and this way, there are more anl- 
mals to be found. The National Goverl- 
ment and many State governments have 
established animal refuges and sanctuaries 
where animals and birds can live and rals¢ 
their young in safety. ‘ 

There are other forms of conservation: 
The preservation of plant life, the use of 
mineral wealth to the best advantage, 9"¢ 
the utilizing of waste products. 
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Among the many youth organizations 
interested in conservation are the 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts of America, Girl 
scouts, 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, Izaak Walton League of America, 
National Wild Life Federation, and the 
American Nature Association. 

I think conservation is a very good idea 
and that It should be continued on through 
the generations s0 that our country can be 
preserved and may remain beautiful, useful, 
and a fine place to live for many years to 


come. 


actively 





Nebraska Stock Growers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Sixty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association in Lincoln, Nebr., 
June 9-11 of this year. I commend 
them to my colleagues. They are good 
reading and the kind of philosophy that 
has kept America strong: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 

Ve, your committee on resolutions, be- 
lieve it appropriate to call attention again 
to the policies, objectives, and beliefs of 
this association. 

The object of the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association shall be to promote unity of pur- 
pose of cattlemen; to advance, foster, and 
to protect the interests of all cattle breeders 
and producers of the State of Nebraska; to 


seek to improve the general merit, and ex- 
tend the favorable reputation of Nebraska 
cattle; and do all things necessary to ad- 
vance the prosperity of the industry. 


This committee desires to reaffirm these 
purposes and objectives of this association 
and that it will continue to be its aim to 
vigorously promote the interests and wel- 
fare of Nebraska cattlemen. 

It has been through the organized efforts 
of the members of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association that the promotion and pro- 
tection of the livestock interests have been 
achieved, 

Thus, we summon all Nebraska cattlemen 
to become members of the association and to 
be more closely united to safeguard and to 
further their industry, always keeping in 


Y 


mind the general welfare and prosperity of 


our State, 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND OFFICERS 

Be it hereby 

Resolved, That all of the acts and proceed- 
ings of the executive council and the officers 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers Association 
Since the last annual meeting on June 10, 11, 
and 12, 1954, in Chadron, Nebr., as set forth 
In the respective minutes of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association in furtherance 
thereof, be and the same hereby are fully 
ratified, approved and confirmed. 


NaTIONAL LivEsTocK AND MEAT Boarp 
Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is carrying on an extensive program 
= research for the purpose of expanding 
‘'e hutritional knowledge of meat and is 
“Conducting extensive merchandising and 
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meat cookery programs, and is performing 
many educational and promotional activ- 
ities that place meat as the most important 
food in a well-balanced diet; and 

Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is doing a very constructive service 
to our industry and is dependent upon vol- 
untary contributions of livestock producers, 
feeders, and packers for its financial sup- 
port; and 

Whereas the funds now available to the 
National Livestock and Meat Board are en- 
tirely inadequate to meet present-day needs: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association fully endorses the work of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board and urge 
that the assessment on cattle and calves be 
continued at the present rate of 2 cents per 
head on cattle, and that every effort be made 
to get all commission men and auction 
rings to make such a collection and all 
packers to match the assessment. 





AMERICAN MeEaT INSTITUTE ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


Whereas the American Meat Institute has 
carried on a broad advertising campaign 
which reaches millions of American con- 
sumers through foremost publications and 
national radio programs, stressing the im- 
portance of the producer in contributing to 
the health and economy of the Nation in 
meat production; and 

Whereas this advertising is a benefit to 
every producer and feeder in the meat- 
animal industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association expresses its thanks and appre- 
ciation for this advertising. 


Price SuPPORTS 


Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation has traditionally opposed Govern- 
ment controls and subsidies; and 

Whereas it is economically unsound for the 
Government to maintain rigid support prices 
and restricting controls on any agricultural 
commodities that will guarantee the pro- 
ducer of that commodity a profit on a sub- 
sidy basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to reestablish a 
sound agricultural economy as a long-range 
program and to fairly test the present pro- 
gram as it relates to market prices and the 
problem of surplus, we recommend continued 
flexible price support on agricultural com- 
modities to be determined annually by the 
Secretary of Agriculture before the crops are 
planted. 





FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is presently considering raising the present 2 
cents per gallon Federal gasoline tax to 3 or 
4 cents to finance an interstate network of 
highways; and 

Whereas the overriding purpose of this 
greatly expanded Federal interest in high- 
ways is related to national and civil defense 
and should be paid for from general revenues 
of the broadest application; and 

Whereas an increased Federal gasoline tax 
would further jeopardize a vital source of 
State highway funds, just at a time when de- 
mands on the States for highway revenue are 
at an alltime peak; and 

Whereas gasoline is an indispensable ele- 
ment in ranching operations; and 

Whereas the Federal gasoline tax is levied 
on nonhighway use of fuel used on the 
rench; and 

Whereas ranchers in this State would be 
subjected to greatly increased costs in oper- 
ating gasoline-powered ranch machinery if 
the Federal tax is raised: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association go on record opposing any in- 
crease in the Federal tax on gasoline, and that 
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copies of this resolution be sent to Nebraska 
Representatives and Senators in the United 
States Congress. 


NATIONAL BEEF COUNCIL 


Whereas the National Beef Council and 
the Nebraska Beef Council have done an 
outstanding job of promoting consumption 
of “beef for health” nationally, and at the 
State level; and 

Whereas such action has been of great 
benefit to both the beef producer and con- 
sumer: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association commend the National Beef 
Council and the Nebraska Beef Council for 
their excellent work and urge that their 
efforts be continued, and that steps be taken 
to provide the National Beef Courcil with 
adequate funds on a voluntary assessment 
basis. 


—_— 


NEBRASKA BEEF COUNCIL 


Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation, as one of its objectives has always 
promoted the general merit of Nebraska 
cattle, the production of which is an im- 
portant segment of our State economy: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Beef Council 
be commended for their successful efforts in 
promoting legislation designating Nebraska 
motor vehicle license plates to carry the 
slogan—“The Beef State.” 


—_—_—_ 


YouTH ProGRaAM 
Whereas the 4-H membership and the 
FFA membership of boys and girls in 
Nebraska are doing an outstanding job in 
the breeding, growing, and exhibiting of 
Nebraska beef: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association heartily endorse and com- 
mend these organizations for their work. 





Conditions in Refugee Camps in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Eugene Lyons entitled “They Chose Free- 
dom—But What Are They Getting?” 
concerning “redefection” as a portent of 
free world political failure. ‘The revela- 
tions of this article are such that I be- 
lieve an immediate change of program is 
necessary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THEY CHOSE FrEEDOM—BurT WHaT ARE THEY 
GETTING?—“REDEFECTION,” PORTENT OF 
FREE WorxLD POLITICAL FAILURE 

(By Eugene Lyons) 

Inmates of a refugee camp in West Ger- 
many scrawled these words on their barracks: 
“We chose freedom—Come in and see what 
we got.” 

An American journalist recently accepted 
their wry invitation. He saw at first glance 
“what they got” in the free world, and he 
was horrified. Inside the barracks he found 
a crowd of wretched men, women, and chil- 
dren wasting their lives in squalor, stench, 
and disease, provided with barely enough 
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food for survival. In talking to them he 
learned that they were bitter, despairing, 
hopeless. 

Unhappily that camp is not an exception. 
It is typical of about 200 in Europe and the 
Near East where tens of thousands who 
“chose freedom”’—often at the risk of death— 
have received only misery compounded by 
the passing of bleak years. Some of the 
unfortunates have been in such camps for 
as long as 9 years. 

Hundreds of thousands of other fugitives 
from communism, outside the official camps, 
are no better off. They live in ruined build- 
ings, abandoned railroad cars and crates; few 
have the right to work, many are too old and 
sick to work. The hopes of a new life in 
freedom that led them to gamble their lives 
have collapsed in dreary poverty and a sense 
of futility. 

Perhaps the most tragic among the un- 
adjusted escapees to our side are the younger 
men and women, including defectors from 
the Red Army occupation forces. They 
looked forward not only to personal freedom 
but to a chance of active participation in a 
genuine movement to liberate their native 
lands. With few exceptions they have been 
deeply wounded by disillusionment. They 
have failed to find either a decent life for 
themselves or the opportunity to fight for 
the freedom of their country. 

This wretched mass of humanity, esti- 
mated at over a million, has come from the 
Soviet satellite nations and from Soviet Rus- 
sia proper. The self-exiled citizens of en- 
slaved Russia make up one of the largest con- 
tingents. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the 
Kremlin would take advantage of this situa- 
tion. It fears the fugitives as a symbol of 
freedom in the eyes of their subjects. It fears 
them even more as a possible spearhead in a 
liberation movement. The West's failure to 
understand the escapees and to treat them 
intelligently was an opportunity the shrewd 
masters of world communism could not fail 
to exploit. 

Ever since the end of the war, Moscow has 
spared no energy to abuse, terrorize, and de- 
moralize its runaway citizens. Even after 
the shameful American policy of forcible 
repatriation was called off, the Soviet fugi- 
tives were haunted by fear. There have 
been enough shocking instances of kidnaping, 
and even murder, to rob the life of the refu- 
gee of a sense of safety. 

But within the last year Moscow moved to 
eupplement terror with doses of honey. It 
has launched an intensive campaign of re- 
defection, geared to lure fugitives to return 
home. The Soviet Government—so the story 
runs—has been moved to pity by the con- 
dition of its prodigal sons and daughters. 
Let them come home and they will be wel- 
comed with open arms. Their sins in run- 
ning away will be forgiven; they will have 
homes and work and personal dignity again. 

In East Germany, a committee for return 
to the motherland has announced itself al- 
legedly composed of refugees who had 
changed their minds and redefected. The 
committee is engaged in an intensive prop- 
aganda to persuade escapees to abandon 
the wicked, heartless, inhospitable West— 
the West that lets them starve and rot. 


A newspaper put out by the committee is 
reaching former Soviet citizens all over the 
world, the United States included. “Brothers 
and sisters,” it says, “return and the mother- 
land will welcome you. Even those who are 
guilty before the motherland will be for- 
given.” 

Many exiles have been receiving letters 
from relatives—self-evidently dictated by the 
secret police—urging them to retrace their 
steps. “We miss you and yearn for you,” 
the missives declare. “Please come back 
quickly to those who love you.” The process 
of softening-up by propaganda is often fol- 
lowed by personal visits from Soviet agents, 
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who play on the victim’s homesickness and 
make rosy promises. 

Cynical and transparent though the re- 
defection drive may seem, it is becoming 
increasingly effective. Hundreds have al- 
ready returned behind the Iron Curtain, 
thousands seem of a mind to do the same. 
In the refugee camps, the aforementioned 
journalist estimated, about 25 percent seem 
prepared to go back. They still hate the 
Communist system and are full of forebod- 
ings as to what will happen to them. But 
their misery and hopelessness make them 
reckless and breed hopes in defiance of logic. 
They are easy targets for the Soviet manipu- 
lators. 

Every fugitive who returns to the Soviet 
prison-land is a resounding moral and 
political victory for Communism and, by 
the same token, a great defeat for the free 
world. The growing success of the Kremlin’s 
redefection campaign is the measure of 
Western bungling in this area. The free 
world has been politically short-sighted and 
humanly callous. It has not lived up to the 
duty and the opportunity represented by 
those who chose freedom, confident of our 
humane feelings and political common 
sense. 

The United States has spent, and continues 
to spend, millions of dollars in radio broad- 
casts and other activities intended to widen 
the gap between the Soviet regimes and their 
subjects. The effects of this investment are 
being canceled out by the flow of returning 
and repentent fugitives. Each of the re- 
turners seems a living refutation of our 
claims, and the Soviets are past masters in 
making the most of this. 

Caught between threats and blandish- 
ments, between fear and temptation, be- 
tween hatred of communism and hatred 
of their miserable situation, the Soviet refu- 
gees are in a pathetic situation. They are 
being demoralized. Panic is spreading in 
their ranks. The news of the kidnaping or 
murder of an active anti-Communist is 
matched by authentic news that some well- 
known emigres have chosen to redefect. 
Meanwhile they look in vain for nelp and re- 
assurance from the free world, which seems 
scarcely aware of their plight and indiffer- 
ent to their tradegy. 

What is in the process of builcing up is a 
tremendous triumph for communism in the 
cold war: a triumph handed to Moscow on a 
silver platter by our political ineptitude. 
Tens of thousands of devoted patriots of 
freedom who want to be our allies in the 
struggle against communism are being 
turned into enemies. One of our most 
formidable weapons against the Soviets is 
being converted into a weapon against the 
free world. 

Even more serious is the likely effect on 
our friends and potential allies inside the 
Soviet Union. Their hope for ultimate re- 
lease from the Red nightmare is inevitably 
tied to faith in what remains of the free 
world. If the Soviets can convince them 
that we treat their escaped fellow country- 
men shabbily, that faith will be profoundly 
shaken. Without doubt the primary ob- 
jective of the redefection program is to dis- 
credit the non-Soviet world, and America 
especially, in the eyes of the Soviet masses. 

There have, of course, been some efforts by 
free governments and voluntary agencies to 
assist the hard-pressed fugitives from com- 
munism. But they have been inadequate, 
frequently niggardly, and as frequently con- 
stricted with red tape. There has been no 
consciousness of the urgency of the problem 
or the magnitude of the stakes. 

It is late, but not too late, for massive 
countermeasures to Offset the redefection 
campaign. Those concerned with what is 
called psychological warfare have no more 
excuse for ignoring the challenge. Volun- 
tary agencies, like the American Friends of 
Russian Freedom, must be given larger means 
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to conduct work among the escapees that 
within the narrow limits as yet possible hes 
proved effective. 

Above all, the individual Amertcan—yoy_ 
must recognize the urgency of giving your 
moral and material aid. The American 
Friends of Russian Freedom has saved hun. 
dreds of the Soviet escapees from being ep. 
gulfed by despair. Through its Friendsh; 
Center in Munich, its work project in Kai. 
serslautern, its direct financial help to needy 
families, and other undertakings, AFRF has 
done on @ small scale what needs to be on 
& vast scale—what can be done if enough 
Americans help. 

This is at once a call to humanity and, 
call to political wisdom. The Kremlin's re- 
defection campaign must be halted and 
defeated. 


Time Running Out for High Dam 
Advocates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Peter 
Edson column entitled “Time Running 
Out for High Dam Advocates,” published 
in the Yakima Morning Herald of May 
27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIME RUNNING OvT FOR HIGH Dam ADVOCATES 
(By Peter Edson) 

WAaASHINGTON.—The 30 United States Sen- 
ators who favor Federal Government con- 
struction of a single, high, $388 million pub- 
lic power dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River between Oregon and Idaho think they 
have 1 last 3 months’ chance to put it over. 

They have been casting fishy eyes on 
Federal Power Commission Examiner Wil- 
liam J. Costello’s recent order which would 
authorize Idaho Power Co. to build a low, 
890 million dam at the Brownlee site above 
Hells Canyon. The company’s application 
to build two other low dams at Oxbow and 
Hells Canyon—to cost an additional $100 
million—was denied. 

Costello has recommended that opponents 
of his order be given 3 months in which to 
prepare their case before final hearing by 
the full Federal Power Commission. 


OTHERWISE TO COURT 


There are about 3 months left in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. If the 30 Senators— 
mostly Democrats led by Oregon Senators 
Wayne Morse and RicHarp NEUBERGER—CAl 
put over their high-dam bill in this time, 
they can stop the low dams. Otherwise, 
the public power advocates will have 
take their case to court and delay action 
for a new try after 1956. 

To their surprise and dismay, advocates 
of the high dam have found that Costello's 
provisional order contains many arguments 
in favor of the high dam. 

At one point in his 75-page boildown © 
over 20,000 pages of testimony in hearings 
that began over 2 years ago, Costello writes: 
“* * © the facts seem to point to the ines- 
capable conclusion that with the marked 
and substantial advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s credit, the high dam would be dollar 
for dollar the better investment and the 
more nearly ideal development of the middle 
Snake.” 
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In spite of this, Costello recommended that 
the one, low, Idaho Power Co. dam be 
licensed for construction. 

POLITICAL DECISION? 


He reached this conclusion on the basis of 
what is being interpreted as a purely politi- 
cal judgment. In brief, it is that the Hells 
Canyon high-dam proposal has already been 
presented to Congress in 1950, 1951, and 1953, 
and has been turned down each time. 

In the previous administration, Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman supported the 
project, originally put forward by Army 
Corps of Engineers in 1947. In the present 
administration, Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay has withdrawn Government 

upport. 

7 i the economic aspects of the case, the 
Costello provisional order reports that, for the 
Idaho Power Co. Brownlee Dam, power cost 
would be 7.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

For the 3 low dams the power cost would 
be 6.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. On these 
facts Costello comments: 

“When one realizes that the Bonneville 
Power Administration sells large amounts of 
firm power at about 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, it is difficult to see where in the North- 
west power will be salable at triple the 
Bonneville rate.” 

FOR OWN TERRITORY 


It was apparently for this reason that Cos. 
tello disapproved the three-dam plan. He 
approved only the Brownlee project, which 
will produce power for sale in the Idaho 
Power Co.’s own territory. 

“The really paradoxical aspect of the whole 
matter,’ comments Costello, “is that there is 
a crying need for firm-power additions in the 
Northwest, in view of the lagging program 
for development by the Federal Government 
and the steadily growing loads.” The high 
dam would furnish more surplus power to the 
Bonneville grid. 

The big obstacle which the high dam has 
to overcome 1s that it is a huge public-power 
project which would require a tremendous 
outlay of the taxpayers’ money. Because of 
the Government’s lower interest rates, lower 
taxes, and no need to show a profit, it freezes 
out private-enterprise competition. 





Anniversary of the Death of Marshal 
Jozef Pilsudski, Father of Post World 
War I Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Polish-American Journal, May 28, 
1955, in which Marshall Pilsudski is 
lauded for his foresight in warning the 
Western Powers of the rise of Hitler and 
Soviet imperialism and for intrepid spirit 
and bravery in fighting these sinister po- 
litical philosophies: 

LESSON FROM THE Past 

Phony month the free Poles all over the 
Pes - well as the Americans of Polish 
Peerage sci the 20th anniversary 
ri death of Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, the 
“Aer of post-World War I Poland. 

coe great man, Pilsudski had many 
tae = during his lifetime, and there are 
re some who believe that he was a dic- 

“Fr and otherwise think ill of him. 
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Objective historians, however, are in 
agreement that Pilsudski was a great soldier 
and statesman who at times had to use 
unorthodox methods in order to attain what 
was best for the welfare of his country. 

It is unfortunate indeed that Pilsudski’s 
methods and objectives, and especially his 
prophetic warnings, were not understood or 
listened to by western European and Ameri- 
can statesmen and as a result the free world 
had to go through the ordeal of World War 
II and is now engaged in a titanic struggle 
with the Soviet imperialism. 

Foreseeing Soviet designs not only on Po- 
land but on the whole free world, Pilsudski 
made an attempt in 1918-20 to crush the 
Soviet power in its embryonic stage. He 
imposed a smashing defeat on the Soviet 
armies in 1920 but was deprived of the fruits 
of his victory by shortsighted Western Pow- 
ers who refused to give him the necessary 
aid to liquidate the Soviets once and for all. 

Pilsudski also foresaw the rise of Hitler, 
and what would follow, if the Germans 
were not curbed. 

This is not only the opinion of the Poles, 
but also of the former United States mili- 
tary attaché in Warsaw, Gen. Emer Yearger, 
who in his address during the Pilsudsk! 
memorial ceremony, held in New York City 
under the auspices of the Joseph Pilsudski 
Institute of America, said: 

“He (Pilsudski) loaned me a study on the 
subject, made by the Polish General Staff 
during the winter of 1931-32, more than a 
year before Hitler came to the top. This 
foretold the rise of Hitler and what would 
happen, much as it did really happen. I 
am sure that was the reason for his plan 
to take action in the fall of 1932 to frus- 
trate the German ambitions. However his 
Eastern and Western European allies would 
not go along with him. Nor would the 
United States take his warning. seriously. 

“Marshall Pilsudski was was truly one of 
the titans of his time. Those who have 
permitted the proud banner of Polish lib- 
erty, which he held so high and sustained 
so steadfastly, to be dragged in the mire of 
Soviet imperialism, have much to answer 
for.” 

Of course, the pages of history cannot be 
turned back. History, however, is a great 
teacher and therefore we should avail our- 
selves of its lessons in order to be wiser 
today than yesterday. 

History proves that not only Pilsudski but 
the Poles in general understand the Ger- 
mans and the Russians better than anyone 
else. Unfortunately, their knowledge in this 
respect is being ignored by our policymakers, 
who seem to prefer the illusion of coexist- 
ence with evil. 

Let us hope that the awakening will occur 
in time, so that other great tragedies in the 
making can be avoided. 





Father’s Day Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention 
and meditation of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing prayer by Mr. Chester E. John- 
son. This beautiful prayer was inserted 
in the bulletin of the First Methodist 
Church in Montgomery, Ala., in com- 
memoration of Father’s Day, June 19, 
1955. 
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I know that my colleagues, as I have, 
will find the prayer timely and inspira- 
tional: 

FatTHer’s Day PRAYER 


O Almighty God, Maker of all things, 
Judge of all men, and Father of all who 
believe in Thee through the redeeming and 
vicarious sacrifice of Thy Son, our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, we approach Thee in 
humility and sincerity this day to offer up 
our plea and prayer on behalf of the father- 
hood of the world in which we live, move, 
and have our being. We plead for the sal- 
vation of the races of men as a whole, but 
particularly do we pray today for those men 
of our time who have committed to their 
care and protection sons and daughters to 
become the men and women of the future. 
We pray that they may dedicate themselves 
anew, first to Thee and Thy service, then to 
their wives and children, to the end that 
generations which rise up after them may 
be richly blessed by their guidance, grace, 
wisdom, and piety; that they may find favor 
in Thy sight and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit; that their faith in Thee may never 
be weakened, that it may never falter nor 
fail; that their sons may become as great 
cornerstones of material and spiritual in- 
tegrity, and their daughters “polished after 
the similitude of palaces.” Grant, we pray, 
Dear God, that the fatherhood of our Na- 
tion and world, today, may be filled with the 
peace which can come only from Thy pres- 
ence with them. We pray for joy in their 
lives and homes. We pray for a rich and 
rewarding success from the labor of their 
hands and abiding tranquillity within their 
hearts and souls, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 





Aid for Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, last 
week my colleague from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL], introduced a bill (H. R. 6803) 
to provide that the Federal Government 
construct outright new school facilities 
required by school districts which are 
carrying out, or are ready to carry out, 
school integration programs. This pro- 
posal is a new and constructive approach 
to the problems consequent to the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and al- 
ready has stimulated much interest and 
support. Indicative of the clear merits 
of this legislation is the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on Thursday, June 16: 

AID FoR INTEGRATION 

An Arizona Congressman has faced up to 
one of the real problems of ending racial 
segregation in the schools by proposing Fed- 
eral aid during the transition. 

Representative Stewart UDALL makes a per- 
suasive case when he says that, just as the 
Federal Government grants funds for school 
construction where its defense projects 
create an impact on local facilities, so local 
districts which are put under a strain by the 
Supreme Court’s mandate are entitled to 
claim some help in meeting extraordinary 
expenses that result. 

In most States where segregation has been 
the rule, the myth of “separate but equal” 
has been exploded long since. Where sepa- 
rate schools fell short of equality, integrated 
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echools cannot be brought up to equality 
without an increase in expenditures. That 
is what many southern districts will face, 
and there are reasons both of justice and ex- 


pediency for Federal aid at least in limited. 


areas, such as the construction of needed 
new schools and raising the standards of 
teacher salaries. 

Federal aid to education in the broader 
sense has been blockaded all too long by an 
unfortunate controversy over extending that 
aid to private church schools as well as public 
schools. There is no good reason why this 
controversy should enter into the considera- 
tion of the Udall bill. As the Supreme 
Court’s opinion applied only to public 
schools, so by definition only public schools 
could be eligible for Federal aid in com- 
plying with it. Congress should lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to the proposal. 





Livelihood of American Commercial 
Fishermen in Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I desire 
to include an editorial from the Eureka 
(Calif.) Humboldt-Standard of June 14, 
1955. 

I believe the _ editorial, entitled 
“Threats to Fishing Industry,” is a real- 
istic appraisal of what is happening to 
the commercial fishing industry because 
of consistent tariff reductions on im- 
ported fish products. It points out that 
between 1940 and 1954, total United 
States fish imports jumped from 47 mil- 
lion pounds to 350 million pounds; in- 
creasing in value during the same period 
from $7,270,000 to $87,349,000. In 1954, 
38 countries exported fish products to 
the United States. 

In spite of this tremendous upsurge, 
terrific pressures are constantly being 
brought to further reduce tariff rates. 
Canned crabmeat is but one example. 
The present 2212 percent tariff is so low 
that 60 percent of the crabmeat con- 
sumed on the domestic market comes 
from Japan. American fishermen can- 
not compete with the low-cost imports. 
Their catches cannot be readily disposed 
of and, as a result, processing plants in 
my district and elsewhere along the 
Pacific Coast have been forced to close. 

But still it was announced that crab- 
meat would be one of the items con- 
sidered for a tariff cut at trade-nego- 
tiation meetings with Japan. We fought 
long and hard to hold the line, and 
achieved a rare success. However, at the 
same meetings, tunafish canned in oil 
underwent a 10 percent tariff cut. 

What is happening to the domestic 
industry? For the answer to that I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the 
following: 

THREATS TO FISHING INDUSTRY 

Crab fishermen and operators of California, 
including the Humboldt-Del Norte-Men- 
docino area, received some cheering news 
from Washington, D. C., a few days ago to 
the effect that the United States tariff levy 
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on Japanese crabmeat will continue to stand 
at 224%, percent, despite pressure to lower 
the same. The announcement came from 
the office of Congressman HusBeErT B. SCUDDER 
who, along with Congressmen Mack of Wash- 
ington and NORBLAp of Oregon, has been 
carrying on a battle in behalf of the west 
coast fishermen against unrestricted foreign 
competition. Needless to say, the Congress- 
men are to be congratulated upon this 
victory. 

The crab controversy, incidentally, serves 
to highlight the entire situation involving 
heavy importation of foreign fish during 
recent years. On that score, tuna fishermen 
of the west coast recently voiced the com- 
plaint that they are faced with a serious 
problem resulting from the flood of cheaply 
priced tuna pouring in from the Far East. 
This complaint, again, echoes similar com- 
ments from virtually all sectors of the Amer- 
ican fishing industry. 

The situation in the fishing industry, 
moreover, reflects a general battle that is de- 
veloping over world markets, with many 
foreign countries coming into direct com- 
petition with American industry right here 
on our home grounds. This foreign com- 
petition was encouraged to a large extent 
following World War II as a means of help- 
ing these countries to rehabilitate their 
economy. Indeed, much of the new indus- 
trial challenge, particularly from Europe, 
stems from the furnishing of industrial ma- 
chinery, techniques, and assistance to our 
allies and friends as a part of our foreign- 
aid program. Comes now the question as 
to whether we may have created a situation 
which conceivably could cause serious dis- 
ruption among many of our home industries 
as a direct result. 

As to what has been happening in the fish 
business, a graphic—if somewhat discon- 
certing—picture is provided by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, covering 
importations of fish over a 15-year period. 


For example, according to the report, 
shrimp was imported from 23 foreign coun- 
tries in 1954 compared to imports from only 
10 countries in 1940. Ground-fish fillets 
came from 13 countries last year; in 1940 
only 2 countries were exporting this prod- 
uct to the United States. In 1949, tuna was 
coming into this country from 12 countries; 
last year, it flowed in from 18 foreign coun- 
tries. Swordfish came from 4 countries 
in 1954, compared to 2 exporting countries 
in 1940. 

In all, according to the survey, 88 countries 
exported fish to the United States last year. 
These imports totaled 350 million pounds 
with a value of $87,349,000, compared to 1940 
imports totaling 47 million pounds with a 
value of $7,270,000. 

In the meantime, the commercial fishing 
industry here at home has been conducting 
&® vast amount of research and promotion 
with the objective of boosting fish consump- 
tion. Advances in the fields of fish process- 
ing and packaging, indeed, have constituted 
one of the most remarkable contributions to 
the entire food industry. But here we may 
logically ask the question: Has all this pro- 
motion been conducted to the end that 
we have built up a great market for foreign 
fish, at the expense of our own fishermen and 
fish processors and distributors? 

The fishing industry is peculiar—and 
significant—in that it is based largely upon 
the private initiative and pride of independ- 
ence of the individual fisherman, who in 
most instances owns his boat and other gear. 
In no other field does free enterprise count 
for so much, except perhaps in the agricul- 
tural industry. The average fisherman is an 
independent operator and as such constitutes 
a highly important factor in our general 
economy. But unless he can operate at a 
profit, or at least be assured of a decent 
return on his investment and effort, then 
he must turn to other fields of employment. 
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Generally speaking, the average Citizen 
takes slight interest in the tariff issue—,,. 
less it chances to strike home in a field wher, 
he is personally affected. But here, certajy. 
ly, is a situation which should be of serious 
concern to every Californian and more par. 
ticularly to residents of our own north cogs; 
region, in view of the importance of the 
commercial fishing industry to our State ang 
local economy. And make no mistake about 
it, unless action is taken to give our Amer}. 
can fishermen at least an even break, tp 
meeting foreign competition, then the day 
may come when a great home industry yj 
have faded from the scene. 





Who Is the Villain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Supreme Court rendered its 
now-infamous decision of June 7, 1954, 
in what is now commonly known as the 
Phillips case, there has been a harsh 
and immediate reaction by a goodly 
number of so-called city fathers through- 
out this land. Backed by financial, spir- 
itual, and moral support of the gas dis- 
tributors, they have hailed this verdict 
as a great decision in the interest of the 
gas consumer, 

And, inevitably, as always in such con- 
tentions, the consumer has been por- 
trayed as a widow woman who is getting 
a great blessing by being able to pay 
what is termed “a fair price” for her gas 
at the burner-tip by the alleged gener- 
osity and kindness of the distributor and 
the Supreme Court. 

In keeping with this fable, the distrib- 
utor and the city fathers have painted 
the picture of the “rich producer” for 
all to see, It is always popular in our 
complex society to represent the s0- 
called rich interests as the villian. Now, 
the producers of the Southwest—and 
especially in my home State of Texas— 
are being tagged with this big rich villian 
label. 

It is time the people from the gas-pro- 
ducing States, who know the true facts, 
meet this challenge. 

First, Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
there is a principle involved. Asa resut 
of the Supreme Court decision, we fi nd 
the Federal Power Commission reguiat- 
ing the price of gas at the wellhead. 
Yet the hog in Iowa is fattened for the 
kill and shipped across the State line 
without any agency regulating the price 
it will bring. The automobile is made 
in the East and sold throughout the 
country, but there is no Federal regula- 
tion as to price on this product. The), 
why is it that the Federal Power Com: 
mission regulates the commodity of gas! 
Is it because gas is a form of enersy: 
No, Mr. Speaker. Wood is used for pow: 
er, for fuel, for burning, yet the price © 
wood is not regulated simply through the 
fact that it is shipped across the State 
line. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said earlier, in any 
drama, and especially in that type “ 
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ater known as the melodrama, it is 
opular to applaud the hero and hiss 
he villian. And the oil and gas pro- 
saucer is being tabbed the villain in this 
* me point out here that we do have 
some prima donnas in the petroleum in- 
dustry. ‘These individuals—and I assure 
you they constitute a very, very small 
minority—have been at times a source 
of embarrassment to our State and to 
the industry which has made them suc- 
cessful and sometimes wealthy indi- 
viduals. 

I speak not for these few. 

I speak instead for the sincere major- 

ity of our producers who are sick and 
tired of the unfair and villianous role 
into which they have unwillingly been 
hrust. 
The leaders in the move to allow the 
Federal Government to control the price 
of gas at the well, have climbed aboard 
a white charger, donned a cloak of armor 
and have sallied forth to slay the villian; 
the dragon, the “rich producer,” if you 
will, Mr. Speaker. 

And all in the fair name of the lily- 
white maiden that is the consumer. 
Shining knights in armor indeed. 

Just who is the villian? Who is the 
true villian? Let us examine the facts. 
And let me say first that I am a con- 
sumer of natural gas, but from a gas- 
producing State and a gas-producing 
section of that State. 

The only activity I have ever person- 
ally had in the oil flelds and gas fields 
came while I was wearing a tin hat, steel- 
toed shoes, cotton gloves, and greasy 
coveralls. 

I do not own a dime’s worth of oil or 
gas, other than what I buy from the dis- 
tributor for home consumption. 

I would like to also point out that I 
have been consisently and uniformly op- 
posed by the gas producers in my dis- 
trict. 

So, to those who say I have a selfish 
interest, Mr. Speaker, I say, yes, my in- 
terest is selfish if a principle can so be 
termed. 

Hiss the villian, hiss him loud and hiss 
him long. But first find who the villian 
really is. There may not be a hero in 
this drama but I intend to point out the 
facts and then, I think without a doubt, 
you will know whom to hiss—and pos- 
Sibly to cheer. 

Let us consider for a moment both 
the transmission and distribution of 
64as—including the rates charged by the 
transmission and_ distribution com- 
Panies—and we will see that both have 
been under governmental regulation for 
Many years. As I am sure you are 
aware, Mr. Speaker, the Federal Power 
Commission regulates the interstate 
transmission lines, and State or local 
utility commissions oversee the distrib- 
uung companies. May I point out that 
only in recent years, at their request, 
have the distributors requested Congress, 
and they concurred that they themselves 

removed from Federal regulation 
through the FPC., 

As consumer prices began to increase, 
consumer groups began protesting to the 
Various regulatory bodies. They over- 
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looked the fact that the price of natural 
gas by the producer at the wellhead had 
defied the rapidly rising trend in the cost 
of living for several years. They failed 
to realize that this same upward cost 
of living trend eventually was bound to 
have some effect on the cost of opera- 
tions of the natural gas industry and 
that prices would have to move upward 
also. Each phase of the natural gas in- 
dustry attempted to justify and ration- 
alize its own price position, unfortu- 
nately inferring in doing so, that perhaps 
the other segments of the industry were 
the causative factors behind the price in- 
creases. 

I am concerned that the continued 
Federal regulation will affect both ade- 
quate supplies and reasonable prices. In 
the first place, I know that regulation of 
natural gas production by the Federal 
Government cannot possibly result in 
lower prices over any extended period. 
On the contrary, I am confident that 
regulation will result in higher prices 
than would otherwise prevail. As an 
example, let me point out that the ex- 
istence of regulation of the carriers and 
distributors has not prevented such firms 
seeking rate increases caused by in- 
creased steel, labor, and tax costs. 

Actually, my concern is directed more 
to future supply than to prices. I am 
convinced that adequate supplies will 
be made available under continued com- 
petitive conditions. I am not convinced 
that such supplies will be adequate if 
regulatory effort deprives the producer of 
a proper incentive to seek out and de- 
velop new reserves. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us consider par- 
ticular cases in point and keep in mind, 
if you will, the fact that we are looking 
for the villain. 

Consider, for instance, Providence, 
R. I. The producer is paid 10.1 cents 
per thousand cubic feet for his gas at 
the well. To transport the gas to the 
city gates of Providence costs 42.2 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Now let us 
stop and do some simple addition: This 
is a total of 52.3 to buy the gas and de- 
liver it to the gates of Providence, R. I., 
from Texas; but then the consumer is 
charged $3.64 for this same gas. Yes; 
the widow woman is paying a steep price 
to her protectors. 

In New York City, Mr. Speaker, 
the consumer pays $2.76 for gas for 
which the producer received 7.8, and 
which cost only 23.5 to transport—that’s 
from Texas to New York. And the State 
of New York at the same time it is yelling 
about “the rich Texas producer,” has 
tagged a 3 percent tax on our Texas prod- 
uct for sale in New York. This tax alone 
represents almost the price the producer 
received at the well—the tax 7.2. 

Elizabeth, N. J., where the city fathers 
are looking after the interest of that 
“pore ole widder women,” pays the pro- 
ducer 7.6 cents for his gas at the well, 
transports it for 26.4 cents more, and 
sells it for $2.76. 

Cambridge, Mass., pays 0.101 cent per 
thousand cubic feet to the producer, 
then 54.9 cents to transport it to the city 
gate. And that consumer pays $2.58 for 
literally 4 bits’ worth of gas. 
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Mr. Speaker, some will allege that the 
natural-gas producers are few in num- 
ber; that they create a monopoly; that 
a few of them, a mere handful, hold the 
industry in the palm of their hand. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the top 
4 companies in this industry comprise 
only 17 percent of the business; the top 
8, 28 percent; the top 20 a total of 46 per- 
cent. If those among us think that this 
is in contrast to my contention that this 
is not a monopoly business, then let 
them consider comparative figures for 
other industries. The top 4 companies 
in the copper business control 80 per- 
cent of the production, the top 4 com- 
panies in the iron-ore business make up 
62 percent of that industry; the top 4 
companies in the cigarette industry con- 
trol 90.4 percent; and the top 4 com- 
panies engaged in automotive work and 
parts control 55.7 percent of the total 
business. In fact, more than 6,000 pro- 
ducers are furnishing gas to interstate 
transmission lines. 

Therefore, it is clearly not true that 
a mere handful of rich producers control 
this vital industry. 

In fact, production widely held pre- 
sents an ideal ground for competitive 
activity. ‘This condition gives rise to 
competitively economic strength. 

Who really is concerned and involved 
is the landowner and producer. He is a 
man who, if you will listen, will probably 
tell you a story that begins with his 
grandfather coming to the Southwest in 
a covered wagon in 1850, or 1860, or 1870. 
He came to settle. He settled, and he 
perhaps fought the Indians, and without 
a doubt, he fought the elements. He 
scratched out a living out of the barren 
soil; then a company drilled on that 
land, and beneath that barren exterior, 
they found gas. And now the little 
farmer or rancher, as the case may be, 
found himself able to buy not only the 
necessary things of life, but perhaps a 
few luxuries. Still he was not a wealthy 
man. In most cases he is not wealthy 
today. 

There are hundreds of these individ- 
uals. Itis theirland. They have a prod- 
uct to sell. Just as the man who sells 
sheep, corn, wood, or automobiles has a 
product to sell, he is trying to get a fair 
market price for his product. And now 
the FPC, with the sanction of the Su- 
preme Court, jumps up to tell him how 
much he can get for his product—if it is 
natural gas—but not on the other prod- 
ucts. 

Mark my words, Mr. Speaker, if this 
is accomplished the man who states that 
he is “protecting” the consumer today by 
approval of the regulation of this com- 
modity by the FPC, some day will find 
his product regulated by some Govern- 
ment agency. And oh, there will be 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth. He will pray—but his prayers are 
too late. 

Mr. Speaker, I am ready to hiss the 
villian. Whois he? He certainly is not 
the consumer. He is not the producer. 
Then, could he be the one who pays a 
nickle for a thousand feet of gas and 
sells it for $3? 

I urge the House to give favorable con- 
sideration to H. R. 6645. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the other 
evening Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby was 
quoted as saying Dr. Leonard Scheele, 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States, was charged with full responsi- 
bility for the Salk polio vaccine program. 
This statement was variously interpreted 
by the press. 

The consensus was that it was plain 
and fancy buck passing. This should 
come as no surprise. It has been a char- 
acteristic of the administration. Neither 
should this come as much of a surprise 
for it is what we have long referred to 
as the “Old Army Game,” wherein the 
buck private at the end of the line is 
where the buck finally stops. 

I can think of no more pertinent com- 
ment on this latest example of buck- 
passing than the lead editorial in the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot for June 22, 
which I include as a part of my remarks. 

I think it was quite fitting that Mrs. 
Hobby’s remarks should have been made 
on a radio broadcast sponsored by Facts 
Forum. 

The editorial follows: 

THE VACCINE PROGRAM AND “DON’T BLAME ME” 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, says she has 
no apologies for the handling of the Salk 
polio vaccine program because “there is 
nothing I could have done differently.” 

Mrs. Hobby was speaking technically. She 
pointed out that under the law the Public 
Health Service, which comes under her de- 
partment, is charged with the responsibility 
of licensing the drug firms. The Surgeon 
General makes the recommendations, she 
pointed out, and then she issues the licenses. 

That puts the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility for the polio vaccine program on 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, the Surgeon General, 
and not me, Mrs. Hobby said. But, “I want 
to make clear that I am not dissatisfied with 
the Surgeon General.” 

If you are a little confused after you have 
read this far, and figure you need the coun- 
sel of a Philadelphia lawyer to straighten 
you out, just get in line. 

Mrs. Hobby’s tenuous answers to these new 
questions are typical of the confusion, the 
buck-passing and the quarreling which have 
marked the polio-vaccine program from the 
beginning. 

Now that the vaccine program is off to a 
new start, with more adequate controls and 
a far better testing procedure—after fum- 
bling, faltering, and breaking down—we still 
could use a little more demonstrated leader- 
ship, and a lot more acceptance of responsi- 
bility by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Her Department still is strug- 
gling to put back together the pieces it al- 
lowed to fall apart. And it still is not giving 
the moral support and the practical guidance 
it should be furnishing to its own people and 
the various State authorities whom it has 
asked to take over so much of the program 
under its “voluntary controls” policy. 

Neither can they, or any Americans, look 
for much in the way of guidance and en- 
lightenment from the hearings now being 
conducted by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Republicans on the 
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committee are almost solely concerned with 
defending the administration’s handling of 
the vaccine program and Democrats on the 
committee simply are going all out to develop 
@ good political issue for 1956. 

We would not be so critical of the mess or 
the yammering around to straighten it out, 
if there was not a shining example of how it 
should have been done and how it still could 
be done. We have only to look to Canada. 
There, the Canadian Government, proceed- 
ing quietly, surely, and scientifically, has 
completed the inoculation program for every 
one of its first and second grade children. 
Eight hundred thousand children have re- 
ceived the shots, and the Canadians are pro- 
ceeding efficiently and without controversy 
to give the shots to hundreds of thousands 
more. Not one single case of polio has been 
reported among children who have received 
the inoculations, and there has been none of 
the off-again, on-again confusion in the pro- 
duction of the vaccine. Canada, too, is using 
the Salk vaccine, and has been able to pro- 
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duce it safely and distribute it satisfactory 
Our investigating Senators might wel) tab, 
a trip to Ottawa and consult with the Cana. 
dian Ministry of Health and Welfare, 





Results of Questionnaire, First Congres. 
sional District, Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. wr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 


marks, I am inserting the following re. 
sults of my May 1955 questionnaire: 


Results of the May 1955 questionnaire from Congressman Lawrence H. Smith, 1st Distric, 
Wisconsin, June 17, 1955 


[In percent] 
































Yes | No |Don't 
| KnOW 
1. Should the United States help defend Formosa?__.................----.------------------.- 79 14 
2. If Red China attacks Matsu and Quemoy, should the United States defend these islands? _- 50 | 38 ] 
3. Should we use atomic weapons, if necessary, in repelling amy Red Chinese attack upon | 
I on i ci cccccceubvnncndnaeccaeneceuncuhoasecataenene 50 | 39 1 
4. Do you favor military training for 6 months, plus 714 years in ‘the Reserve? 82) &] | 
5. Do you approve President Eisenhower’s foreign policy? _- 60; 386) 
6. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making treaties of no force and effect if they deny | 
or abridge any right enumerated in the United States Constitution (the Bricker amend- 
ment)? csi edie intel alaiaa ne bapa an eaanaenmdan, «Oe 0); 4 
7. Do you favor foreign milit: wry OO SE OELEL AI HEL DER LEIS T AE IES, 47 42 1! 
8. Do you favor fore ign economic aid? 43 47 ] 
9. Do you approve exchange of atom secrets between the United States and our allies?_..._.-- 24 7 é 
10. Do you favor authorizing the development and use of atomic energy by private enterprise 
within our own country? miei wii cinkinntaie mabe aiat 90 9 1 
7. Do you favor trading American butter for Russian | mi: ing: eo oe ee er eee 7 43 |.... 
12. Do you favor support levels for agriculture if such support re qui ires the im position of stricter | | 
marketing allocations, acreage allotments, and price controls?_--.-.-...-.---------------- 22) 73) 
13. Do you favor immediate balancing of the Federal budget by increasing Federal taxes?_-...--. 24 71 
14. Do you favor reduction of taxes before balancing the budge t?_- 283 64 s 
15. Do you favor immediate balancing of the Federal budget by reduc tion of Federal spending?. s9/ 9 
16. Do you approve President Eisenhower’s 10-year construction program to modernize our 
MRRINETS FUMIE oo. 5 occ nern ans cnsca seen nendenennni ning sentvnenpenionnnabesinehaehemenee 66; 2&8 f 
17. Do you approve dir ect Federal grants to States to he Ip Witt SORBONNE - oc nco ces nonce ncvsouee 41) 55 4 
18. Do you approve an increase in the minimum wage? 4 44) #81 § 
19. Do you think management of money in welfare funds of labor unions should be ‘regulated by | 
law as insurance funds are regulated? a 96 | 3) l 
20. Do you favor re —_ tion of Federal Government’s ‘compe tition with privately ‘owned bus!- | 
emule RNR INERT 8 in mn maeinnn een 89] 10] ] 
21. Do you approve e cae nding social security ‘old age insur: ance to all groups of workers ‘not | 
presently covered by social-security insurance or some equivalent plan? _---.-------------- 71; 25 4 
22, Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department deficits? -_- 65) 30] 
23. Do you favor President Eisenhower's conducting eine talks with the heads of the 
Russian, British, and French Governments? -----..-----.-------------------------------- 65 2 
24. Do you approve of a questionnaire of this type as a means of hel Iping a Con gressman to know 
the thinking of his constituents? 98 | 1 
25. Assuming the continuation of present « economic ‘conditions 8, do you favor an “‘across- the- ‘i. Ss | 
2? « 


board lowering of the personal income tax?.--------- 


More than 1,400 replies to the ques- 
tionnaire have been received at this time. 
This represents better than a 15-percent 
return. Some of those who replied did 
not answer all the questions. I am 
greatly pleased with this fine response, 





National Reserve Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present to the Congress 


three telegrams I have received from 
Maj. Gen. Albert H. Stackpole, Harvis- 
burg, Pa., on behalf of the 79th Infant! 
Reserve Division; Col. Joseph J. Feuch- 
ter, president, 307th Military Govern- 
ment Group, chapter of Reserve Officers 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; and Lt. Col. 
William L. Weiss, president, 307th chap- 
ter of the Military Government Assocl- 
ation of the Reserve Officers Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. The telegrams are 48 
follows: 
Harrispure, Pa., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Seventy-ninth Infantry Reserve Division 
disheartened at maneuvering over Rese! me 
bill. It is difficult to maintain high morale 
among reservists when they feel congres 
sional support lacking. As commander of 
this division, now in training at Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, and speaking {0 
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all its personnel, I urge swift clarification 
and passage of adequate measures designed 
to provide Reserve manpower, 
ALBERT H. STACKPOLE, 
Major General, USAR. 


st. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1955. 
VERTON BROOKS, 
ana of Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives: 

Whereas the 307th Military Government 
Group Chapter of Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo., at its meeting June 9, 
1955, unanimously adopted a motion that 
its legislative committee be empowered to 
draft a resolution urging action on the mili- 
tary reserve bill to get the said bill on the 
floor: It is 

Resolved, That it 1s to the best interest of 
the national defense that the 307th Mili- 
tary Government Group Chapter, Reserve 
Officers Association, in St. Louis, Mo., en- 





dorse the support of and urge action upon 
the military reserve bill to effect its early 
adoption, setting aside amendments to said 


bill, with the view that there are no preju- 
dices in the Reserve unit of which members 
of the association are concurrently unit 
members, and that no color line is drawn in 
the Reserve unit wherefore action upon and 
passage of the said bill is of primary con- 
cern, 
JOSEPH J. FEUCHTER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, MPC, USAR, 
President. 
EUGENE V. KRELL, 
Captain, MPC, USAR, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 13, 1955. 
Hon. OvVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the 307th Chapter of the Military 
Government Association is an organization of 
Army Reservists assigned to the 307th Mill- 
tary Group in St. Louis for early ready train- 
ing and duty in the armed services; and 

Whereas this group is composed of Amerti- 
can citizens of various races and creeds who, 
as Civilians, because of the professional 
knowledge and skills required in military 
government, actively participate in an un- 
oaueily diversified field of civilian pursuits, 
ana 
Whereas the military and civilian leader- 
ship and accomplishments of the individuals 
composing this association bespeaks their 
studious and sincere dedication to all phases 
of national defense, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the 807th Chapter of the 
Military Government Association urges the 
immediate passage of national security train- 
Ing bill, H. R. 5297. 

WILLIAM L. Wretss, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAR, President. 





Knowland Backs President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the REcorp an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Mon- 
day, June 20, 1955, which points up an 
excellent example of Senator Know- 
ia Support of the President’s foreign 


The editorial follows: 
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KNOWLAND BACKS PRESIDENT 


Folk who think they know where Senator 
KNOWLAND stands are always in danger of be- 
ing surprised. Senator McCartHy is the 
latest to discover this. And he was not alone 
in his surprise when the Californian instant- 
ly seized an opportunity to dissociate him- 
self from the Wisconsin Senator’s attack on 
the Big Four Conference. For Mr. KNow- 
LAND has himself been active in emphasizing 
the dangers in negotiating with Communists. 

The importance of this incident lies less in 
the KNOWLAND break with Mr. McCartHy 
than in the evidence that President Eisen- 
hower will speak at Geneva with the support 
of congressional leaders. To state his sup- 
port was doubtless the chief purpose of the 
Republican Senate leader. His statement did 
not withdraw his fears of negotiation, but 
rather affirmed his confidence in the Presi- 
dent as a negotiator. 

This newspaper is doubly gratified by the 
KNOWLAND course. Months ago it urged that 
he should not assume coexistence would in- 
evitably result in successful Communist nib- 
bling. His rebuke to Senator McCarrny for 
assuming that the summit meeting spells 
impending diplomatic disaster indicates he 
is now willing to let the coexistence policy 
prove itself, at least so far as it applies to 
Moscow. But most of all we are grateful that 
Mr. Eisenhower can go to Geneva knowing 
that he has behind him not only the Demo- 
cratic but the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress. 

Washington observers, always thinking in 
terms of politics, are suggesting that Mr. 
KNOWLAND has shifted his position with an 
eye to 1956. It is argued that he had to 
come to a parting of the ways with the ex- 
treme right wingers. His vote against the 
McCarRTHY censure and his vigorous differ- 
ences with the administration over China 
had alined him with fading causes and 
separated him from many Republicans whose 
support he would need if he sought the 
presidential nomination next year. 

In fairness to Mr. KNOWLAND it should be 
pointed out that he is a man of deep convic- 
tions, not the type of politician ruled by am- 
bitious expediency. Many of those sur- 
prised by what they consider reversals of his 
position have not.fully understood his think- 
ing. Some apparent contradictions can be 
better understood if we note his preoccupa- 
tion with the Far East. When he speaks of 
Communists he is thinking mainly of Chi- 
nese Communists. When he expresses fears 
of negotiation it is negotiation with Peking 
that primarily colors his thought. 

The Californian warmly supported the 
Marshall plan, NATO and other American 
policies in Europe. He is not anti-British 
except in the Far East. So long as Formosa 
and the offshore islands can be kept on the 
back of the stove, so long as Peking does not 
become visibly aggressive, Mr. KNOwWLAND 
might go a long way with Eisenhower for- 
eign policy. If, however, talks with the So- 
viet are followed—as they might logically 
be followed—by moves for talks with China, 
he would almost certainly balk. But there, 
too, as on the McCarrny issue, he may find 
himself in danger of being isolated by the 
changing tide of opinion. 





United States Trade Exhibits’ Value Told 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an article from 
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the Los Angeles Examiner of June 15, 
1955, together with an article by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Washington 
Daily News. ‘These important state- 
ments on the cultural exchange pro- 
grams now going forward are included 
for the information of my colleagues 
who in committee and on the floor are 
considering ways to counter the Russian 
propaganda offensives in this cold war 
period. 

Part of my statement in support of the 
President’s Emergency Fund before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
headed by my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] is included also. 

Legislation is now before the Congress 
to make these programs a permanent 
part of the armament of the United 
States in this cold war period. Sponsors 
of this legislation, on which hearings 
will be held July 5, 6, 7, and 8 by the 
House Education and Labor Subcommit- 
tee, include the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MeEtTcatF], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MacDona.p], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT], the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RuHopEs], the 
gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
PowEL.], and myself. 

The matters follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of June 15, 

1955] 

UNITED STATES TRADE EXHIBITS’ VALUE TOLD— 
Cotp War’s NEw PHASE TOLD HOUSE BY 
CONNIFF—HEARST AIDE WARNS OF PERILS IN 
COMMUNIST SHIFT 

(By David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON, June 14.—Frank Conniff, edi< 
torial assistant to William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., today told a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee that the world conflict with com- 
munism had entered a new phase which 
might be described as the “soft war.” 

Conniff, representing Hearst, editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, who is in 
Europe, warned that the impending com- 
petitive coexistence struggle with Red Rus- 
sia might be more difficult to win than a 
shooting war. 

“Soft words instead of threats are the 
new Communist weapons,” he said, “and 
we must be prepared to counter these dif- 
ferent tactics. Even the terminology of re- 
cent years has been outmoded. 

CAN BE HARD 

“But just as the cold war was a contin- 
uation of the hot war. by other means, the 
soft war will be a form of a hard war by 
means other than actual combat. 

“The shooting has stopped for a while 
but the Communists will intensify their 
drive for world dominance in every field and 
on every front.” 

The subcommittee, headed by Represent- 
ative JOHN J. Rooney, Democrat, of New 
York, was told by the witness that Hearst, 
after his visit to Moscow where he inter- 
viewed the four new top Kremlin leaders, 
had concluded there should be a more dy- 
namic presentation of the American way of 
life to the world. 

Conniff, who accompanied the publisher 
to Russia, listed the following Hearst sug- 
gestions: 

Creation of a competitive coexistence 
eouncil to plan strategy and tactics in the 
forthcoming struggle against world com- 
munism which might last into the next gen- 
eration, 
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Carrying to the youth of the world the 
story of democracy and dispelling the pic- 
ture of America as a sheer materialistic 
power. 


Having our athletes and artists abroad act 


as goodwill ambassadors with more direct 
availability to students and youth groups, 
thereby countering the blatant propaganda 
activities of touring Soviet athletes and ar- 
tists. 

Realization that the current Russian coex- 
istence approach was influenced by domes- 
tic difficulties faced in the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding desperate problems of agriculture 
and transportation. 

URGES FUND 


Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, another witness, 
urged the subcommittee to approve the 
requested $5 million appropriation for the 
Presidential emergency fund being used to 
eupport cultural missions and psychological 
cold warfare. 

He pointed out that in the past 5 years, 
the Soviet bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs 
at which the United States was not repre- 
sented. 

However THOMPSON continued, the United 
States awakened in time to what was hap- 
pening and last year put in a last-minute 
entry at Damascus with an official exhibit of 
the film Cinerama. 


HOME EXHIBIT 


The picture stole the entire show de- 
spite a $500,000 Red Russian exhibition, he 
said. And when the Communists heard 
this country was planning a repeat per- 
formance at Bangkok, they withdrew en- 
tirely. 

At the recent Frankfurt fair, THomMPpson 
testified, American producers displayed over 
300 products commonly used in the average 
American home. 

He said: 

“The exhibit, entitled ‘America at Home,’ 
featured a completely furnished full-scale 
five-room modern American home with ac- 
tors impersonating an American family. 
Brand names that are household words in 
the United States were displayed. 

“These fairs have given us an opportu- 
nity to refute Communist sneers at the 
myth of the American way of life. Com- 
munist goods exhibited at the trade fairs 
have often been of inferior quality but 
how are other peoples to know that if there 
are no United States exhibits to make the 
contrast clear?” 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
17, 1955} 


We SHOULD BE FRANK ON EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


NEw YorK.—Last week I received a copy of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp along with a 
statement by Representative Frank THOMP- 
SON, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, on the 
appropriation for the division of the ex- 
change of persons in the Department of 
State. 

The House had made a cut of $10 million 
in the budget request but the Senate re- 
stored the full amount of $22 million when 
it voted on the bill last week. Now it will 
have to come up again in the House and 
I think the people should tell their Con- 
gressmen how they feel on this subject. 
They should be frank to say whether they 
are anxious to see this program carried 
through in its full amount of $22 million or 
even increased if possible. 

CANCELLATION 

Everyone will acknowledge that the way to 
better understanding is by meeting people 
from other countries, so it is well to consider 
what would happen to this program for the 
exchange of people if $10 million of the es- 
timated appropriations fund were lopped off. 
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First of all, this change would entirely can- 
cel the proposed expansion of the program 
in the Middle East, the Far East, southeast 
Asia, and Africa. New programs planned for 
Formosa and Korea also would be wiped out. 
These areas of the world—where we need to 
understand conditions and people far better 
than we do and where they need to under- 
stand us—would have no exchange at all 
except perhaps in Egypt, where we might 
have a small program left. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
for $40 billion for our own and foreign mili- 
tary defense in 1956. If we refuse to put any 
emphasis on our cultural exchange between 
people, how can we answer the charge that 
the Soviets make against us when they say 
that we rely for too much on military power 
for defending freedom and for increasing un- 
derstanding in the world? 


HEARST SPEECH 


Young William Randolph Hearst, in a 
speech before the Press Club in February in 
Washington after his return from Russia, 
stated that in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries sports, ballet, and the theater and lit- 
erature are all shaped toward aiding com- 
munism’s long-range scheme of world domi- 
nation. And he added: 

“Preparedness alone will not win for us the 
battle of coexistence. The Western program 
of building armed strength should be wid- 
ened into a more flexible and imaginative 
strategy for competitive coexistence with the 
Communists in every field and on every 
front.” 

This is a challenge which I think should 
make our people suggest to their Representa- 
tives in the House that an acceptance of the 
$22 million appropriation voted by the Sen- 
ate on May 31 would be in the best interest 
of our country. It would be in the interest 
of peace and that is the aim of all the ex- 
change of persons and our main objective at 


the present time. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 
SON, Jr., (DEMOCRAT, NEW JERSEY), BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, JUSTICE, JUDI- 
CIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, IN SUPPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND, JUNE 
14, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, with funds supplied by the Presi- 

dent’s emergency fund, the United States 1s 
fighting the cold war on two new fronts. 

Both are important. And on both the Com- 

munists have a head start on us. 

The head start, however, need not dis- 
courage us. These are both flelds in which 
the United States has no need to worry if we 
exert ourselves. The only danger is that we 
may let victory go to the Communists by 
default. 

Let us take a look at the facts. In the 5 
years prior to 1955, the Soviet bloc exhibited 
at 122 trade fairs at which the United States 
was not represented. Their first shock was 
at Damascus, last year, where they had a 
$500,000 exhibition. Awakening in time to 
what was happening, the United States was 
a last minute entry, presenting as one of its 
official exhibits the film Cinerama. The pic- 
ture was the hit of the fair. It stole the 
entire show. The Communists protested vio- 
lently, and when they heard the United 
States was planning a repeat performance at 
Bangkok, they withdrew entirely. They 
couldn’t take the competition. 

Since that date, the U. S. 8. R. has with- 
drawn from at least five other fairs in which 
it was announced that the United States 
would exhibit, the Lyons International Fair 
and the Milan Sample Fair in April of this 
year, the Paris International Fair and the 
Tokyo International Fair in May, and the 
Canadian International Trade Fair in 
Toronto this month. 
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Under the program made possible during 
the current year by the President's $5 Million 
emergency fund, the United States wi) have 
been represented at 15 fairs by July 1, 1955 

These fairs have given us opportunity t 
refute Communist sneers at the “myth” o 
the American way of life. The Frankfurt 
Fair, March 6-10, is @ good example. Com. 
menting, a Frankfurt English-language news. 
paper said: “the exhibition marked the first 
time that Uncle Sam has actually raiseq his 
window shades in Europe in an attempt to 
dispel myths and give substantial facts about 
how Americans live.” 

At Frankfurt, United States producers dis. 
played over 300 products commonly used {y 
the average American home. The exhibit, 
entitled “America at Home,” featured a com. 
pletely furnished full-scale 5-room modern 
American home with actors impersonating 
an American family. Brand names that are 
household words in the United States were 
displayed—Dupont, General Electric, Singer 
Sewing Machine, Congoleum-Nairn, Revere 
Ware, and a host of others. Over 65 firms 
exhibited. The products told a significant 
story of a nation’s economy dedicated to 
production for peace and abundance. Over 
70,000 visitors saw that exhibit. 

The trade information center, manned by 
United States industry specialists and De- 
partment of Commerce representatives, gave 
over 275 personal interviews and answered 
inquiries by the thousands. Inquiries came 
in so fast that three receptionists were un- 
able to take care of them. 

The major responsibility for the exhibits 
in these fairs rests, of course, upon the ex- 
hibitors. The United States Government 
contribution is only “seed” money. But 
without that encouragement the participa- 
tion of American business would be uncer- 
tain. And, in this cold war, we cannot afford 
uncertainties. 

No less significant have been the results 
achieved under the cultural presentation 
program and for this, too, the President's 
emergency fund provides the “seed” money. 
It does not pay all expenses, but it assures 
American artists going overseas against too 
heavy losses. 

That Americans are uncultured, crass, 
material-minded barbarians is a favorite 
Communist propaganda line. On the other 
hand, they try to present themselves as de- 
voted to the arts, to the better things of life 
For years troupes of artists from the 
U. S. S. R., and more recently from Commu- 
nist China, have been sent abroad by their 
Governments to make friends and influence 
people for communism. That the Russian 
ballet, admittedly among the best in the 
world, has its roots in czarist Russia 1s ig- 
nored. The ballet is Communist, they say. 
It is a potent argument for the Marxian line. 
Music, art, sports—all are grist for the Com- 
munist mills. They exploit their artists and 
sportsmen as they exploit everything else, 
and they have been doing it effectively, make 
no mistake about that. 

All of the projects undertaken in this pro- 
gram have been planned with the specific in- 
terests in mind of the areas to which the 
traveling artists and athletes are sent. The 
projects, handled in this country by the State 
Department, are publicized overseas by the 
United States Information Agency. In all 
cases the events are being used by al! Agency 
posts in the various countries as the nucleus 
of a public information campaign to create 
recognition and appreciation of the cultural 
achievements of the United States. 

In my own opinion, trade fairs and cul 
tural activities are areas of the cold Wal 
which the United States cannot neglect. 
And, as I have said, both are fields in which 
we can have full confidence of success. It '8 
only a question of taking advantage of thé 
opportunities afforded us. 

Communist goods exhibited at trade 
have often been of inferior quality—but how 
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her peoples to know that if there are 
ited States exhibits to make the con- 

>; clear? In the absence of first-rate 
nao participation, the Communists have 
been winning by default. 

‘In the cultural fleld it is, again, only a 
question of giving these other peoples an 
oe ‘tunity to see, listen, and judge. Here, 

aoain, We have the goods. The best rebuttal 

of Communist charges is to produce them. 
In losing, may I refer once more to Mr. 
tagrst. In the speech from which I quoted 
-s jer, he spoke words of great import to all 
us here today: “One side or the other is 
a to win the battle of coexistence. It had 
ett ic be our side. Everyone and everything 
‘love and cherish 1s at stake.” 
11 oe the committee to support these tre- 
nie dously important activities and to grant 
+e funds necessary to carry on and expand 
them during the coming fiscal year. 
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Adiai’s Forgotten Speech of April 11— 
Stevenson Wrong Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the REcorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Oroville (Calif.) Mer- 
cury of May 27, 1955. 

This editorial very aptly describes how 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson has proved his in- 
eptness once again insofar as our coun- 
try’s dealings with the Communists are 
concerned. 

The editorial follows: 

AbLAl's FORGOTTEN SPEECH OF APRIL 11 

Some military officials are said to be sur- 
prised how quickly the words Quemoy and 
Matsu disappeared from the front pages. 


They're not as surprised as Adlai Stevenson. 

On April 11, Stevenson, spokesman in this 
country for those who favor appeasement, 
made an important policy address, laying 
down for his party the line it was expected 


to follow concerning dealings with China. 
Stevenson advised Eisenhower to give up 
shore island in Formosa strait, forsake 
hiang Kat-shek, our foremost ally in the 
ir East, and arrange to have Formosa neu- 
‘lized. This would be a major retreat, 
second only to our loss of China to the Reds 
alter we had sacrificed so much to save that 
untry from the Japanese. 
stevenson’s April 11 speech almost has 
iorgotten in the events that have oc- 
‘red since then, for 11 days later Chou 
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En-lai at Bandung foreswore war with the 
United States and announced that he would 
hot attempt to take Formosa by force. 
Stevenson's followers have not mentioned 
we speech, his advice to the 
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Since that day. 

‘hus was a crisis passed and our posture 
strength justified. 

In his address, Stevenson saw but two al- 

lernatives. He said: 

it we should withdraw under fire from 

‘te defense of these islands, we again act 

: * paper tiger’; if we join in their defense 

_ ore at war, without major allies and with 

ont of the public opinion in Asia and Eu- 

‘Ope against us.” 

, evenson ignored entirely in his address 

..., Possibility that the Communists might 

= when Opposed by adequate strength 

and determination, yet that is the central 
“ty of the Washington administration, 

me upon which its foreign policy and 


of 
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its policy of defense have been based from 
the start. 

Chou saw that he faced a superior in might 
and purpose. In some way, he had to eat his 
warlike words without losing too much face. 
He chose to adopt a new personality and he 
picked a new setting, Bandung. For a week 
he talked softly. Then to the amazement of 
the gathered diplomats, he issued his peace 
offer. He wanted to negotiate. His bluff 
had been called. 

It would have been different had Eisen- 
hower yielded to opposition party pressure 
and announced either that he would sur- 
render the offshore islands or would fight to 
defend them. Had the former offer been 
made, the islands would have been taken at 
once by the Communists. Had he an- 
nounced they would be defended, it would 
have been taken as a dare to capture them. 


' In that situatjon Chou could not have backed 


down. 

If we had followed the advice of Stevenson, 
we. would have forced our ally to withdraw 
once more and his forces would have re- 
ceived a demoralizing blow. Then we would 
have entered into negotiations regarding For- 
mosa in which we would have found our ap- 
peasement-minded allies all in favor of neu- 
tralizing Formosa, a further surrender. In 
that event the small nations of southeast 
Asia truly would have seen us as a “paper 
tiger.” 

“To act coolly, intelligently, and prudently 
in perilous circumstances is the test of a 
man—and a nation,’”’ went Stevenson’s words 
of advice to the President. That is the way 
the President has acted. 

Speaking of his country’s Formosa policy, 
Stevenson said: “I shall not enlarge now 
upon the injury it has done us and the con- 
fusion it has wrought.” 

“‘We now face,” he said, “the bitter conse- 
quence of our Government’s Formosa pol- 
icy * * * either another damaging, humili- 
ating retreat, or else the hazard of modern 
war.” 

“At this late date,” he said again, “there 
may be no wholly satisfactory way of re- 
solving the dilemma we have stumbled into 
over the offshore islands. But we can learn 
something from the experience if we realize 
at last that we have been pursuing a dead- 
end policy in Asia.” 

He must hope now that what he said April 
11 will not be recalled. 

He overlooked the lesson of the past. We 
called the Communist bluff with the Berlin 
airlift and won. We did not call the Com- 
munist bluff when China entered the Korea 
war, and lost. 

Our entire program has been based upon 
building sufficient strength to meet the en- 
emy on his own terms. If, having achieved 
that strength, we continue to appease and 
back away, the treasure we spent to attain 
the strength will have been wasted. 

We must not think that the President, 
having consented to negotiate a cease-fire 
and meet with Russia for high-level talks, 
has adopted an appeasement policy. 

Had Stevenson been elected President in 
1952, we would by now have been committed 
to the humilitating experience he advocated 
April 11. Mr. Stevenson is planning to run 
for President of the United States in 1956. 





In Opposition to Pay TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
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herewith the following letter I sent to 

the New York Herald Tribune as it was 

printed in that newspaper: 

REPRESENTATIVE CELLER EXPLAINS Wuy He Is 
OPPOSED TO FEE TV 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Permit me to congratulate the New York 
Herald Tribune on its recent wide coverage 
cf the pro and con of subscription television. 
This was, indeed, a public service. I have 
written to the heads of the three large broad- 
casting and television chains in New York 
City urging that they program debates and 
discussions on both media to bring before 
their vast audience all facets of this far- 
reaching proposal. 

The proponents of pay TV continuously 
reassure that they have no designs on the 
present free TV programs. How can we be 
sure? How can we prevent it? On March 7 
of this year it is reported that some 65 million 
people watched Peter Pan and that the re- 
action from the public and industry was 
most favorable. 

It has been stated that it cost $600,000 to 
put this spectacular on the coaxials and it is 
presented as an example of the type of 
program that could be brought into our 
homes more frequently through subscription 
TV. You don’t need to be a statistician to 
figure out that if this program were viewed 
by so many millions it cost less than 1 cent 
per viewer. This is a very low price to pay 
to reach so many people with direct adver- 
tising. 

Assuming that on subscription such a pro- 
gram would cost less than the price of a 
good movie—which varies geographically— 
you don’t have to be a mathematician to fig- 
ure out the astronomical box office for the 
slot machines on each set. With such a jack- 
pot, how can the purveyors of pay TV resist 
moving on to more territory? 

It should also be forcefully brought to the 
attention of the public that there will not 
be just one company sponsoring subscription 
TV. Each subscriber will have to buy a 
gadget or a meter for his set. Present esti- 
mates of the cost of such equipment run 
from $10 to $50. Let’s say Mr. John Q. Pub- 
lic buys a meter. He may then run into the 
unexpected problem of wanting to view a 
program which is not carried by his particu- 
lar service. Competition in the United 
States being what it is, is he going to have 
to acquire 3, 4, or more gadgets or slot ma- 
chines or billing machines? 

It is rumored that the gadget may be in- 
stalled free by some companies. With the 
present estimate of $10 to $50 for the cost 
thereof, how can any company afford this 
tremendous outlay? Based on a recent Fed- 
eral Communications Commission survey, 
there are an estimated 36 million sets in the 
United States. 

Other rumor has it that if the gadget is 
free, installation costs will be charged, and 
same could amount to $30 a set. Under this 
arrangement, the subscriber could very well 
pay for both gadget and installation without 
realizing it. Totaling this up, the figure is 
staggering, on the basis of 36 million sets. 

It is further advocated that fee TV cannot 
affect free TV. How can 1 station carry 2 
programs simultaneously? In the words of 
the currently popular song, Something’s 
Gotta Give, my guess is that it will be free 
TV. 

As a Federal legislator, expected to con- 
sider carefully the overall results of any in- 
novation such as this, I am dismayed at the 
probable effects of fee TV on our tax struc- 
ture, employment, those in low-income 
brackets, transportation, and other indus- 
tries. Will our movie houses, theaters, sports 
arenas, etc., be thrown into the discard? 
What happens to the tremendous invest- 
ments in such real estate? 

Television has been doing a satisfactory job 
to date and under present conditions. A 
great variety of entertainment and programs 
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in the public interest have been presented, 
some of them of very high caliber. True, 
higher standards could be expected in a 
number of instances, but industry replies 
that they cater to the taste of the general 
public. 

It should be reiterated that the American 
public does pay for this service now. I am 
confident that an analysis of the sales figures 
of the sponsoring companies would prove 
that there has been a tremendous increase 
in the sales of their products since the incep- 
tion of TV. These huge financial outlays 
would have been discontinued long ago if 
the medium had not produced the most de- 
sirable results. 

Free broadcasting and free television have 
been undisputed boons to the industry of 
this country. I shouldn’t think the sponsors 
would be happy at the prospect of killing the 
goose that laid their golden eggs, but they 
are strangely reticent at this time on this 
subject. 

In closing, may I say I shall continue to 
oppose al! efforts to foist fee TV on the Amer- 
ican public. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14, 1955. 


How Not To Spot a Communist—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days several news- 
papers across the Nation have carried 
stories regarding a publication issued 
by headquarters, First Army, entitled 
“How To Spot a Communist.” 

Recently, I have had a copy of the 
pamphlet brought to. my attention, and 
at this point I can only say that the 
Army was well advised to withdraw it 
and order all copies destroyed as was 
done on June 14, 1955. In spite of this 
action, however, it disturbs me to find 
that such a pamphlet should have been 
issued in the first place. Most certainly 
it is important to discover Communists 
in our midst. It is also true that to 
make these discoveries we need com- 
petent personnel engaged in the hunt. 
This little 6-page booklet was issued by 
the intelligence section of First Army— 
men who should be cognizant of the diffi- 
culties of their task. If this document 
is an example of their skill and their 
understanding of the problem I fear that 
Communists will go undetected while 
cur intelligence people spend their time 
chasing ill-founded rumors and arresting 
innocent citizens. 

For the information and edification 
of my colleagues and with the hope that 
it will provide a measure of wry amuse- 
ment for them I would like to include 
the text of this pamphlet together with 
an article by Murry Kempton which ap- 
peared in the New York Post and which 
treats this document with the attitude 
it deserves: The Christian Science 
Monitor recently told how an enterpris- 
ing firm in Los Angeles brought out an 
individual loyalty kit offering an op- 
portunity to demonstrate your patriot- 
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ism at the price of $1, which, according 
to the American Civil Liberties Union, 
is an indication that the loyalty busi- 
ness is now on a do-it-yourself basis. 
This hot report is included here also for 
the information of my colleague. 

An excerpt from the New York Times 
editorial entitled “Spotting Communists” 
which is both timely and pertinent is 
also included. 

The matters follow: 

How To Spot a COMMUNIST 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Events of recent years have made it obvious 
that there is no foolproof way of detecting a 
Communist. The Communist individual is 
no longer a type exemplified by the bearded 
and coarse revolutionary with time bomb in 
briefcase. United States Communists come 
from all walks of life, profess all faiths, and 
exercise all trades and professions. In addi- 
tion, the Communist Party, U. 8. A., has made 
concerted efforts to go underground for the 
purpose of infiltration. 

If there is no foolproof system in spotting 
a Communist, there are, fortunately, indi- 
cations that may give him away. These indi- 
cations are often subtle but always present, 
for the Communist, by reason of his faith 
must act and talk along certain lines. 

The following chapters contain some of 
these indications which may help in recog- 
nizing as such the individual who belongs to 
the Communist Party as well as the sym- 
pathizer and fellow traveler of all shades. 


2. THE COMMUNIST LANGUAGE 


In Lenin’s writings, there are repeated ref- 
erences to the Aesopian language which he 
assertedly used to evade arrest and punish- 
ment as a revolutionary under the Czarist 
regime. The term is derived from Aesop, 
famed fabulist of ancient Greece, who at- 
tempted to hide the contemporary signifi- 
cance of his fables by satirizing animals 
rather than human beings. In Lenin’s case, 
the term described the method of writing in 
hints in order to fool the censors. Ever since 
1917, Communists in all countries have taken 
up and practiced the art of Aesopian lan- 
guage and, wherever possible, have refined it. 

Through this process of refinement, Com- 
munists in the United States have developed 
what might be called a Communist language. 
It is not defined in dictionaries or taught in 
schools but can be of considerable help in 
identifying a Communist. The two distin- 
guishing marks of this language are sentence 
structure and vocabulary. 

The Communist’s eternal preoccupation 
with Marxist theory appears to prod him to 
constant imitation of Marxist style at its 
most involved. This imitation is not limited 
to purely political discussions or writings and 
finds its way into the Communist’s private 
life. Here are some sample sentences taken 
at random from Communist publications: 

“The American go-getters counted on get- 
ting these resources into their clutches and 
exploiting them in the grand colonial man- 
ner, by taking advantage of the weakness of 
the Tsarist government and the venality of 
the Tsarist officials.” 

“If we stand at the brink of destruction, 
we also stand at the brink of something else, 
at the brink of a new dawn, in which the 
human race, in all of its complex and fas- 
cinating difference, will come to the con- 
clusion that it must live in a peaceful 
brotherhood that will include this multitude 
of difference.” 

“It is rejection of finality, rejection of the 
idea of knowing the truth, rather than seek- 
ing it; it is the elasticity and experimental- 
ism that come with this which * * * is at 
the heart of the finest American tradition, is 
the essence of true radicalism.” 

While a certain heaviness of style and 
preference for long sentences is common to 
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most Communist writings, a distinct 
ulary provides the second and more 
recognized feature of the “Communis 
guage.” 

Even a superficial reading of an article 
written by a Communist or a conversation 
with one will probably reveal the Use of 
some of the following expressions: Inter». 
tive thinking, vanguard, comrade, hoote. 
nanny, chauvinism, book burning, syncretis. 
tic faith, bourgeois-nationalism, Jingoism 
colonialism, hooliganism, ruling class, pro, 
gressive, demagogy, dialectical, witch hyn 
reactionary, exploitation, oppressive, mate. 
rialist. 

This list, selected at random, could be 
extended almost indefinitely. While aj) ¢ 
the above expressions are part of the kyo. 
lish language, their use by Communists jg 
infinitely more frequent than by the gep. 
eral public. 

In speaking of a “Communist language" i 
must be clearly understood that the use of 
certain terms and structures can never co. 
stitute proof of a charge as serious as gub. 
version. Nevertheless, since the distin. 
guishing marks of that language are in fact 
part of the American Communist’s life, they 
might well be considered as a danger signal, 


8. THE COMMUNIST RELIGION 


The proverbial devotion to the cause 
found in most hard-core Communists and 
many sympathizers is more than merely an 
intellectual response to an idea. The case 
of the Rosenberg atom spies and the appear. 
ance of numerous Communists before Fed. 
eral and State committees show that most 
of these men will sacrifice their careers and 
families and some their lives if required by 
party discipline. 

While it is generally believed that Commu- 
nists are atheists as a result of their political 
indoctrination, it appears likely that many 
find in Marxist philosophy a substitute for 
religion in which they had previously lost 
faith. William R. Kimtner writes in his 
book The Front Is Everywhere: 

“Communism has become a faith to war- 
like men cut adrift from certainty in an 
unbelieving world. The faith appeal of 
communism has important !mplications. It 
should lead us to reject the notion that ell 
Communists are crackpots, although many 
of them may be.” 

Once the Communist has accepted his new 
faith, he rejects all others as a rule, and bis 
attitude toward organized religion becomes 
one of hostility. Nevertheless, when speak- 
ing or writing for the public, he will usually 
pretend to be indifferent rather than hostile. 
William Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
recently wrote in a Communist publication: 

“I find that the dialectical materiallst 
viewpoint fully satisfies me in meeting the 
everyday problems of life, as well as in con- 
fronting the perspective of eventual natural 
dissolution by death. In my outlook on lie 
there is no place for religion.” 

The tell-tale signs of this Communist re 
ligion are not easy to detect. There 1s, above 
all, a rigidity in views insofar as they pertal 
to the Communist doctrine. This is not 
say that the Communist lacks persuasive 
ness or variety of expression. It does meal, 
however, that he will stubborniy cling © 
the line even when proven wrong in debate 
The Communist has implicit faith in Marxist 
philosophy and in the truth of the line as 
transmitted from Moscow. Because of this 
faith, he cannot and will not give ground 
when challenged on basic Marxist issues or 
political pronouncements made by his /e40- 
ers. The possibility of compromising on 
these issues is utterly beyond his compit 
hension. 

Frequently, the Communists’s s]av! 
herence to Moscow edicts becomes abaure 
A classic illustration is the Daily Wor 
edition of August 23, 1939. On this dey, 
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yact with Nazi Germany, the Commu- 
nist newspaper's columns were filled with 
denunciations of “Hitlerlan barbarism. On 
ne very next day, after receiving the news 
{the pact, the Daily Worker spoke glowingly 
~ Hitler's peaceful intentions and sharply 
oe demned those “imperialistic jackels,” 
eat Britain and France. There is no indi- 
ae in this and many other cases that 
the frequent changes in the line evoke any 
doubt or even wonder in the minds of United 
States Communists. 

vis religion, then, can give away the Com- 
munist His naive and unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the line, his refusal to accept 
criticism are excellent indications. Last but 
not least, the Communist fools a strong com- 
pulsion to spread his faith and can fre- 
quently be spotted by his never-ceasing at- 
tempts at conversion of others. 
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rom the New York Post] 
Up! SPOTTERS 
(By Murray Kempton) . 

Various antennae of the Department of 
Defense have compiled and are circulating a 
“study” called: “How To Spot a Commu- 
nist.” It runs to six pages and has been 
passed out so far to the employees of the 
Watertown Arsenal in Massachusetts and 
has been printed in Air, the magazine of 
the Continental Air Command. 

Up to this point, How To Spot a Commu- 
nist has been confined to employees of the 
Department of Defense; but the First Army 
points out that this is “a question of vital 
concern to every American,” so we may as- 
sume that all us good Americans are herein 
summoned as spotters and can expect to 
find our guide printed on the bar coasters 
in Schine Hotels. 

First Army says that Communists no 
longer wear beards and carry time bombs in 
their briefcases. But they show themselves 
in subtle indications which are “always 
present, for the Communist, by reason of 
his ‘faith,’ must act and talk along certain 
lines.” 

The most telling indications are language. 
“A certain heaviness of style and preference 
for long sentences are common to most 
Communist writings.” (Sic transit Pegler 
and I.) 

There is also a distinct vocabulary im- 
mediately recognizable in a conversation 
with a Communist. It includes such words 
as 

“Integrative thinking; vanguard; comrade 
(sic transit the American Legion); hooten- 
any, chauvinism; book-burning (sic transit 
the President of the United States); bour- 
geols nationalism; colonialism (sic transit 
J. Foster Dulles); materialist (sic transit 
the President again); dialectical (sic transit 
Peter Donald): oppressive (sic transit all 
commercials for headache remedies); pro- 
gressive (there goes Mr. Eisenhower again); 
exploitation; and syncretic faith.” 

Simon Gerson, the Communist, is the only 
public syneretist I know; and, with the 
duplicity of his sort, he evaded my cross- 
fxamination by asking: “How do you spell 
it?” Gerson, who conceals his aims by 
Posiig as a subbrow, spotted “integrative 
thinking” as pure social worker, petty 
bourgeois, 
ae mmunists have a religion and their 
iC Is Its natural product. “It is practically 
Impossible to win an argument with a hard- 
Core Communist,” a profound expression of 
confidence in the American cause if I ever 
heard one. 
io Individual party member or sympa- 
eee of his Communist en- 
ine re may also betray himself by rais- 
‘8 certain specific issues. They include: 
aor arthyism; violations of civil rights; 
prod religious discrimination; immigra- 
hate. antisubversive legislation; any 
mome0D concerning labor unions; the mil- 
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itary budget; and ‘peace.’”(Sic transit the 
1956 Republican platform.) 

But if the prey conceal himself, the tire- 
less spotter may still catch him relaxing. 
“Such hobbies as ‘folk dancing’ and ‘folk 
music’ have been traditionally allied with 
the Communist movement. Most Commu- 
nists are likely to show preference for group 
activities rather than such bourgeois forms 
of recreation as ballroom dancing.” 

It is time certain men in high places came 
clean. Arthur Murray tells us that Duke 
Snider and Dusty Rhodes are now purging 
themselves, but I can’t recall ever seeing a 
picture of the President dancing apart from 
the team. What is more, at the Inaugural 
Ball, Miss Dorothy Shay announced that the 
President’s favorite song is, I Like Mountain 
Music. And where there’s jug bands there’s 
fire. 

And, at the end, all spotters are reminded 
“to be wary of those organizations which 
stand for wholesale condemnation of the 
United States Government, a legitimate po- 
litical party, or groups of individuals.” 
Communist fronts will frequently seize on 
any controversial subject “to promote their 
nefarious schemes.” Even fluoridation of 
drinking water. You, George Sokolsky, 
stand up; the game is over. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
No NEED To WAIT ror LOYALTY OaTH 


Los ANGELES.—An enterprising firm in Los 
Angeles has brought out an individual loyalty 
kit for those who have not been required to 
sign an oath but who wish to do so, anyway. 

The red, white, and blue certificate suit- 
able for framing contains pictures of Lincoln 
and Washington and the statement that the 
signer is not now and never has been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. James Cassel- 
man, president of Loyalty Enterprises, offers 
this “opportunity to demonstrate your patri- 
otism” at the price of $1. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, south- 
ern California branch, looks on this develop- 
ment as an indication that the loyalty busi- 
ness is now on a do-it-yourself basis. 


[From the New York Times of June 14, 1955] 
“SPOTTING” COMMUNISTS 


One doesn’t know whether to laugh or cry 
at the contents of a pamphlet on “how to 
spot a Communist,” issued by the First Army 
for the guidance of intelligence officers in 
this area. If any intelligence officers are so 
naive as to be guided by it, we can only fear 
for the security of the installations they are 
supposed to protect. 

How do you spot a Communist? One way, 
says the pamphlet, is to watch the language 
your suspect uses. That sounds pretty rea- 
sonable. If he starts spouting Marx or Lenin, 
why shouldn’t you suspect him? But the 
pamphlet is more subtle than that. It offers 
clues to communism based simply on your 
suspect’s use of certain words or phrases— 
chauvinism, book-burning, colonialism, dem- 
agogy, reactionary, progressive. The author 
of the pamphlet is generous enough to admit 
that such terms “never constitute proof of 
as serious a charge as subversion.” But he 
solemnly warns that “they might well be con- 
sidered as a danger signal.” 

He goes on to suggest that other clues may 
be found in certain issues that “have been 
part of the Communist arsenal for a long pe- 
riod of time.’’ We learn that these clues to 
communism include such themes as McCar- 
thyism, civil rights, racial or religious dis- 
crimination, immigration laws, and almost 
every other subject that conservatives and 
liberals may be expected to argue about. 

If Army or police agencies really took seri- 
ously these so-called distinguishing marks 
of Communist leanings, it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that any citizen who opened his mouth 
in protest against virtually any phase or 
facet of political or economic life risks being 
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listed as a possible Communist. From Presi- 
dent Eisenhower down there is probably not 
a well-informed liberal American today who 
has not used one or more of the cited expres- 
sions or argued about the potentially sub- 
versive issues mentioned in this fantastic 
pamphlet. If our Government and our so- 
ciety thought it communistic to talk about 
such matters as this pamphlet lists, then we 
really would be in a hopeless state. 





How Not To Spot a Communist—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here the concluding 
portion of the First Army Headquarters 
pamphlet the issuance of which was re- 
cently protested by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

There are increasing signs of doubt 
about the abrogation of the Bill of Rights 
by the Federal Government which effec- 
tively deprives millions of American citi- 
zens of the ancient protections of our 
Constitution. Hired informers, officially 
encouraged poison-pen letterwriters, and 
such ill-conceived and misbegotten plans 
as this issued by Headquarters, First 
Army, have no place in American life. 

I introduced on January 20, 1955, 
House Joint Resolution 154, a companion 
measure to the resolution offered in the 
Senate by Senator Husert HUMPHREY 
and Senator JoHN STENNIS. This reso- 
lution has just been favorably reported 
to the Senate for its consideration. It 
is high time that some intelligent ground 
rules were established to deal with the 
problem of the Nation’s security in this 
cold-war period. It is high time, also, 
that the present administration faced up 
to the problem of careful reform of the 
security system. As the New York Times 
said editorially on Tuesday, June 21, 
1955: 

Inquiry INTo Secyprr 

The Eisenhower administration’s stubborn 
refusal to recognize that there is anything 
seriously wrong with the Federal security 
program is difficult to understand. Long 
before President Eisenhower appeared on the 
Washington scene major defects in the pro- 
gram were already showing up; but in the 
past 2 years the situation has become worse, 
until now the whole fabric of loyalty and 
security investigations within the Federal 
Government is crying out for reform. 

With all the lofty talk in high places— 
Attorney General Brownell, for example, in 
a graduation speech only the other day, re- 
affirmed his devotion to the traditional 
American conception of fair play and due 
process—it is disappointing that neither the 
Attorney General nor the President has given 
any real encouragement to an independent, 
nonpartisan inquiry into the security 
program. 

Now the Government Operations Commit- 
tee of the Senate has unanimously reported 
the Humphrey-Stennis resolution to estab- 
lish an independent, bipartisan commission 
of distinguished citizens to study the whole 
question on the premise that what is wanted 
is a program to protect the national secu- 
rity and preserve basic American rights, 
President Truman tried essentially the same 
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thing 4 years ago when he appointed the 
Nimitz Commission, which was sabotaged by 
the late Senator McCarran. We hope the 
proposed new commission will have more 
success and that the administration will at 
last recognize the desirability of such an 
inquiry and assist in its establishment. 


The concluding portion of headquar- 
ters, First Army, pamphlet follows: 
4. THE COMMUNIST’S LOGIC 


The Communist’s logic is a natural prod- 
uct of his religion which has been discussed 
in the preceding chapter. His peculiar logic 
is based on a rigid mind which serves merely 
as a storehouse for preconceived and pre- 
digested ideas. 

This logic is diametrically opposed to our 
own. Thus, the Communist refers to the 
Iron Curtain police states as “democracies,” 
and any defensive move on the part of the 
Western powers is condemned as “aggres- 
sion.” The Communist thus builds for him- 
self a topsy-turvey world with a completely 
distorted set of values. For this reason, it is 
practically impossible to win an argument 
with a hard-core Communist. For one thing, 
he is trained to accept unquestioningly the 
readymade views disseminated through the 
national party organization. In addition, 
the Communist mind cannot and will not 
engage in a detached examination of ideas, 
Talking to a Communist about his own ideas, 
is like listening to a phonograph record. His 
answers will invariably follow a definite 
pattern because he can never admit, even 
hypothetically, that the basis for his ideas 
may not be sound. This attitude is typical 
not only for the individual but also on a 
national scale. Western protests against in- 
cidents provoked by Communist nations in- 
variably meet with the same stereotype 
answer asserting that the complainants are 
completely wrong while they, the Commu- 
nists, are just as completely right. This 
answer is final and no arguments are per- 
mitted so far as the Communists are con- 
cerned. 

The Communist, then, is not really logical. 
The finality of his arguments and the com- 
pleteness of his condemnation marks him 
clearly, whether as a speaker, a writer or a 
conversation partner. 


5. THE COMMUNIST’S APPROACH TO OTHERS 


The fact that the Communist has a very 
rigid set of values has a profound influence 
on his approach to others, whether as an 
individual or as a member of a group. For 
this reason, it is possible to some extent to 
predict and generalize Communist tech- 
niques. 

In general, two aspects of Communist 
tactics are plainly distinguishable. Exces- 
sive condemnation is one. The Communist, 
when criticizing, goes all out in condemning 
a situation, an idea, or an individual. He 
will not admit to a single good aspect of 
anything which has been selected as a target 
by virtue of the line. This procedure is in 
sharp contrast to non-Communist critics who 
frequently realize that admission of good 
points only increases the weight of their 
arguments against others. The hard-core 
Communist, then, denounces all of the 
United States’ foreign policy, all of a piece 
of legislation or all members of an organiza- 
tion which he dislikes. 

Another general Communist principle is 
the customary procedure of seizing on any, 
even the most insignificant occurence or issue 
to create uncertainty and unrest. Thus, the 
arrest of a Negro (for perfectly legitimate 
reasons) has given rise to an organization 
against police brutality, and a case of a 
suspended college professor (for lawful rea- 
sons) has provoked well organized propa- 
ganda campaigns, charging suppression of 
academic freedom. 
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In addition to these very general prin- 
ciples common to Communist tactics, a num- 
ber of specific issues have been part of the 
Communist arsenal for a long period of 
time. These issues are raised not only by 
Communist appeals to the public but also 
by the individual party member or sympa- 
thizer who is a product of his Communist 
environment. They include: McCarthyism, 
violation of civil rights, racial or religious 
discrimination, immigration laws, antisub- 
versive legislation, any legislation concerning 
labor unions, the military budget, peace. 

While showing standard opposition to cer- 
tain standard issues, the United States Com- 
munist has traditionally identified himself 
with certain activities in the hope of further- 
ing his ultimate purposes. Such hobbies as 
folk dancing and folk music have been tradi- 
tionally allied with the Communist move- 
ment in the United States. Croups of Com- 
munists and sympathizers have been formed 
for the express purpose of following these 
hobbies. The reason for their choice is not 
altogether an attempt to hide political ac- 
tivities. The Communist’s foundness for 
everything that comes from “the people” 
is not an entirely theoretical preference and 
has found expression in his everyday life. 
Most Communists are likely to show pref- 
erence for group activities rather than such 
bourgeois forms of recreation as ballroom 
dancing. 

In discussing the Communist’s tactics, a 
mention of outright Communist propaganda 
is indicated. The Communist knows well 
that a direct approach would most likely 
meet with hostility among a population alert 
to the Communist danger. Consequently, 
the direct approach has largely been aban- 
doned in favor of bringing up issues which 
have no direct bearing on Communist 
philosophy. The Communist correctly as- 
sumes that this procedure makes it extremely 
difficult to differentiate between Communist 
and non-Communist inspired arguments. 


6. THE COMMUNIST’S AFFILIATIONS 


Communism as a social philosophy be- 
comes meaningful only when practiced in 
groups. The individual Communist, “se- 
curity conscious” as he may be, will at one 
time or another engage in group activities. 
The nature of the groups with which he affil- 
jates can then serve as a good indication 
of his own convictions. 

The Communist Party itself has largely 
gone underground. Meetings therefore have 
definite characteristics. Only a few mem- 
bers, sometimes not more than 8 or 4, as- 
semble at one time. Meeting places are 
street corners, automobiles, private homes, 
and even public places such as restaurants, 
department stores, and railroad terminals. 
In all cases, secrecy to avoid detection by 
law-enforcement agencies is the primary 
concern of all who attend the meetings. 

Both CP members and sympathizers who 
are not party members frequently belong to 
one or more organizations referred to as 
“Communist fronts.” Some of these have 
been declared subversive by the United 
States Attorney General under Executive 
Order 10450 or cited by congressional com- 
mittees. Many others carry on their work 
of disseminating the CP line without that 
stigma. Generally speaking, it is well to be 
wary of those organizations which stand for 
wholesale condemnation of the United States 
Government, a legitimate political party, or 
groups of individuals. Communist fronts 
have consistently shown preference for such 
issues as civil rights, antisubversive legisla- 
tion, and restrictions on immigration. In 
addition, those groups frequently seize on 
any controversial subject from fluoridation 
of drinking water to “police brutality” in 
order to promote their nefarious schemes. 

Membership in one or more of such organt- 
zations is another danger signal. It is to 
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be noted that many cl these Broups gnrj 

up spontaneously and go out of busine’ 

after a comparatively short time only oma 

room for others. . 
7. CONCLUSION 

A study such as this can lead to 
certain conclusion: There is no sure-fire we 
of spotting a Communist. Certain criterig 
some of which were discussed above, provide 
clues in determining an individua]’s politic 
leanings. They never provide proof. f 

It is obvious, then, that the job of spottin 
a Communist is a highly responsible vat 
The principal difficulty involved is the gis, 
tinction between the person who merely dis. 
sents in the good old American tradition and 
the one who condemns for the Purpose ot 
abolishing that tradition. 

In attempting to find the answer to the 
question “Is this man a Communist?” a 
checklist such as this can prove helpful 
although in itself it cannot provide the gn. 
swer: 

Does the individual use unusual language? 
(Communist language). 

Does he stubbornly cling to Marxist ideals 
without being willing to question them? 

Does he condemn our American instity. 
tions and praise those of Communist coup. 
tries? 

Does he pick on any, even the most insig. 
nificant occurrences in this country for his 
criticism? 

Is he secretive about certain of his con. 
tacts? 

Does he belong to groups exploiting con. 
troversial subjects? 

Above all, the approach to the problem of 
discovering Communists must be detached 
and completely free from prejudice. Using 
some of the clues mentioned in this study tn 
connection with a factual approach provides 
the best system at present of spotting a 
Communist. 


Only One 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 

I addressed a mass meeting in the aly 

of East Chicago, Ind., commemorating 

the 164th anniversary of Polish Inde- 
pendence Day. Hundreds of similar 
meetings are annually held not only in 
this country, but throughout the world, 
reminding the public of the valiant fight 

Poland has made back through genera- 

tions to maintain independence, liberty, 

and self-government. This fight still 
continues and will be carried on until 
the freedom and independence of the 

Polish nation is reestablished. 7 
The following is a resolution which 

was unanimously adopted by the officials 

and participants attending this laree 

gathering on May 22: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE SOLEMN Com: 
MEMORATION OF THE 164TH ANNIVERSARY oF 
THE May 8 CONSTITUTION, 15TH ANNIVER* 
SARY OF THE KATYN MASSACRE, AND THE 10TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE IMPRISONMENT oF 
PoLAND’s UNDERGROUND LEADERS 
Assembled on this, the 22d day of May 

1955, at the McKinley Auditorium in Esl 

Chicago, Ind., to commemorate the 164th an- 

niversary of the May 3 Constitut‘ou of the 
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Republic 
Polish ma 
massacre, ar 
treacherous 


of Poland, the 15th anniversary of 
rtyrdom exemplified in the Katyn 
nd the 10th anniversary of the 
arrest and imprisonment during 
world War II of Poland’s underground lead- 
+ the Soviet Union, we, the representa- 


eae members of various veterans’, fra- 


ternal, civic, and service organizations, 
ynanimously resolve: 
' To pay tribute to our forefathers who, 


in an epoch of moral and political stagna- 
tion and crisis that submerged European 
aoples under predatory rules of tyranny 
layery, rose high above mercenary con- 
ans and class selfishness, accepted the 
sieitual challenge of new social conscious- 
oie and revaluation of civic virtues, and 
ae the Polish nation in particular, and 
ae eoples by example, a truly modern, 
other peo} y 

democratic constitution in which the aware- 
ness of the divine dignity of man and his 
unalienable right to be free were coura- 
geously enunciated. 

2. To pay tribute to the memory of the 
15,000 martyred Polish officers who were, 15 
vears ago, wantonly murdered by the Soviet 
secret service in the Katyn Forest—and to 
acain petition the United States Govern- 
ment that it submit to the United Nations 
General Assembly all findings and facts as- 
certained by the Select Committee of the 
gid Congress, which committee, answering 
many appeals of Post 15 and Post 125, Polish 
Army Veterans’ Association and the Indiana 
division of the Polish American Congress, 
conducted, under the able and statesman- 
like chairmanship of Representative Ray J. 
Mappen, a thorough, fact-finding investiga- 
tion and placed the responsibility for the 
Katyn massacre on the Soviet Union; and, 
to further petition the United States Gov- 
ernment that it pursue, through its repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations, a plan for 
creation of an International Tribunal to 
weigh the evidence and render judgment on 
the perpetrators of the Katyn massacre and 
of the savage treatment of American soldiers 
during the Korean conflict. 

3. To ask the United States Government 
that it take strongest possible diplomatic 
action and, if need be, implement it with 
economic sanctions, against the persecution 
of the Catholic church in Poland, where a 
Red regime, directed by the Kremlin, has 
arrested and is oppressing thousands of 
priests, numerous bishops, including secret 
confinement of His Eminence Stefan Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, who has 
been arrested and sentenced to an unknown 
prison without due process of law; and that 
to the action in behalf of Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, a demand be added that the 
Soviet Union release and compensate the 
leaders of the wartime Polish underground, 
who were treacherously trapped and un- 
justly imprisoned by the Kremlin tyrants 10 
years ago. 

4. To ask the United States Government 
that it declare null and void all secret agree- 
ments made at Teheran and Yalta with the 
Soviet Union and without the consent and 
knowledge of American and Polish peoples 
who were directly concerned and effected by 
sald agreements, which not only were made 
an violation of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, but were, in later years, cynically 
disregarded by the Soviet Union. 
an To ask the United States Government 
“lat it sever diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist-controlled Government of Poland, 
an extend recognition to the legally con- 
on Polish Government in exile; and 
sp ‘n conjunction with these positive ac- 
ame the so-called Polish Embassy in Wash- 
on. h be closed, for the reason that, in re- 
hy ‘Ss not a diplomatic post, but a nest 
Resmeca ane and a base of operations for 

St fifth column. 
Ps To pledge our undying faith in God, 
yes, and our wordly goods to the cause 
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of the preservation of the American way of 
life. 

Committee of resolution: John F. Pers, 
chairman; Stanley J. Bejger; William Biel- 
ski; Ratko Doyich; Marie Hoyda; Michael 
Koscielniak; George Lamb; Valerie Macko- 
wiak; John C. Nowicki, Sr.; Wladyslawa 
Rojkowska; Anthony B. Roszkowski; Casimir 
Rymarowicz; Adolph Swiontek; Dr. Frank J. 
Wadas; John J. Ziemba; Jos. Wiewiora, secre- 


tary. 
Passed and unanimously approved by all 
participants: 
AnDREV S. KOvACIK, 
Chairman 


(For the National Commemoration 
Presiding Officers) . 
Conrap B. BONIECKI, 
Chairman 
THADDEUS M. WACHEL, 
Secretary 
(For the General Organizing Com- 
mittee). 
BENJAMIN J. LESNIAK, 
President 
(For the Department of Indiana of 
the Polish American Congress, 
Inc.). 
VINCENT A. BASINSKI, 
State Commander 
JOHN BIEDRON, 
State Adjutant 
(For the Department of Indiana of 
the Polish Army Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc.). 





Judge Felix Forlenza Finds United States 
Immigration, Trade Policies Strengthen 
Communists in Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct attention to the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Judge Felix 
Forlenza Finds United States Immigra- 
tion, Trade Policies Strengthen Com- 
munists in Italy,” which appeared on the 
front page of the Italian Tribune, New- 
ark, N. J., dated June 10, 1955. Judge 
Forlenza has had a distinguished career 
in his profession and in public service 
and is a truly high minded patriotic citi- 
zen with a deep devotion to our national 
traditions and principles. He is widely 
respected for his knowledge and ability 
and his views are always deserving of 
careful consideration. 

The article follows: 

JUDGE FELIx FORLENZA FINDS UNITED STATES 
IMMIGRATION, TRADE POLICIES STRENGTHEN 
COMMUNISTS IN ITALY 
Judge Felix Forlenza, former judge of the 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 

Essex County, and president of the Cosmo- 

politan League, an organization of nationality 

group leaders, declared here that America’s 
present trades and immigration policies are 
directly responsible for the _ increasing 
strength of the Communist Party in Italy. 

Judge Forlenza stated that the many let- 
ters he receives from Italy, as well as per- 
sonal reports of those who have visited the 
country, leaves no doubt that the Italian 
Communist Party has been gaining impet- 
us over the last 2 years because of growing 
disillusionment with United States foreign 
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policies. “Some of the stanchest sup- 
porters of friendship with America are puz- 
zled by the actions of our present admin- 
istration and are beginning to express doubts 
about the sincerity of America’s motives,” 
Judge Forlenz said. “For more than a cen- 
tury the destinies of two great nations, 
America and Italy, have been tied together 
in the world crusade of freemen against 
hunger and political despotism. 

“Everybody remembers how, in 1948, Ital- 
ian-Americans sent letters to their friends 
and relatives overseas, calling upon them to 
help defeat communism at the polls. We 
stressed the wonders of the democratic way 
of life, as we experienced it here in Amer- 
ica. 

“Now, our friends and relatives in Italy 
are sending us a timely warning to put the 
American way of democracy back to work 
to help them stem the new, rising tide of 
Red communism in Italy. 

“Political doubletalk from Washington, a 
zigzag American foreign policy, and a string 
of broken promises about world trade, have 
left Italians who have urged their fellow 
countrymen to rely on America’s help, look- 
ing rather foolish.” 

In his statement, Judge Forlenza stressed 
the importance of immigration and trade in 
the fight against communism. “Because 
Italy is painfully overpopulated, Italians are 
impatient to see us correct the injustices 
of the notorious McCarran-Walter act. That 
legislation disgraces America by writing ra- 
cial discrimination into our laws; it of- 
fends the natural dignity of Italians by tell- 
ing them that they are ‘undesirable’ immi- 
grants. 

“Italy must also be permitted to produce 
more goods for the American market in free 
trade with the United States, if she is to 
continue in the path of political freedom. 
But Italians cannot increase their produc- 
tion in the face of the strong antiforeign- 
trade amendments being written into Eisen- 
hower’s still-pending foreign trade bill. 

“American protectionists scored their first 
high tariff triumph over Switzerland, Italy’s 
neighbor. And Italians therefore are startled 
and uncertain, when they see the very same 
measures which were used to embargo Switz- 
erland’s watch trade with the United States, 
being written into the new trade bill. 

“Italian industrialists, and Italian work- 
ers, know how much and how unjustly 
Switzerland suffered as a result of unfair 
treatment accorded her by the United States 
in the watch trade matter. The Italians are 
not eager to smash their heads and their 
hopes for American trade against the same 
obstacles. 





Investigating Investigators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker the fol- 
lowing article written by Joseph Alsop 
which appeared in his column Matter of 
Fact, in the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 20, 1955, is deserving of our at- 
tention: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
INVESTIGATING INVESTIGATORS 

WasHINGTON.—The cloud is still no bigger 
than a man’s hand; but maybe Herbert 
Brownell, Scott McLeod, Lewis L. Strauss, 
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and a few other people had better start 
thinking about what happened to the 
Prophets of Baal when Elija’s little cloud 
grew to be a big one. 

The cloud in question is the unanimous 
report by the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a high-level commission 
to review the entire Federal security program. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
and House Speaker Sam RAYBURN mean to 
pass the resolution through their respective 
bodies. RaYBURN and JOHNSON have & 
highly developed knack of getting what they 
want. Hence the resolution has an excellent 
chance of becoming law before the end of 
the session. 

Meanwhile, the circumstances in which 
this resolution to investigate the investiga- 
tors was reported to the Senate are highly 
significant in themselves. In the novel style 
of the LYNDON JOHNSON democracy, it was 
cosponsored by a left-right team—Senators 
HuBerTt HUMPHREY, Of Minnesota, and JOHN 
STENNIS, of Mississippi. 

It was then studied at prolonged hearings, 
in the course of which Attorney General 
Brownell exhibited a marked lack of en- 
thusiasm for the proposed inquiry into his 
own security practices. The Republican 
members of the subcommittee studying the 
resolution, Senators NoRRIs CoTron, of New 
Hampshire; THomas E. MARTIN, of Iowa, and 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, were at 
first inclined to be suspicious of a measure 
that looked partisan. But in the end they 
enthusiastically joined in presenting the 
resolution to the full Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The two senior Republican members of the 
Government Operations Committee are Sen- 
ators JOSEPH R. McCartuy, of Wisconsin, and 
KarRL Munot, of South Dakota. No one can 
suspect either MunpT or McCartTHy of any 
desire for reform in Federal security proce- 
dures. What they want, if anything, is a 
further debasement. 

Yet even McCartHy and Munopt did not 
record their hostility when the full commit- 
tee reported the resolution to the Senate. 

The signs are clear, then, that there are in- 
creasing doubts about the Federal security 
program. The doubts are no longer confined 
to leftwingers, intellectuals, and obstinately 
old-fashioned persons who cannot quite ap- 
prove the back-door abrogation of the Bill of 
Rights. Grave concern is also beginning to 
be felt by such good, horny-handed, ortho- 
dox, Corn State Republicans as Senator 
ManRrTIN. 

This shift of opinion was bound to come 
sooner or later. Essentially, the existing se- 
curity program embodies a national reaction 
to the case of Alger Hiss. It was a proper 
and natural reaction. But the result of the 
reaction, the security program itself, is 
neither proper nor natural. 

It effectively deprives millions of American 
citizens of the ancient protections of our 
Constitution. It has worked horrifying in- 
justices. It has bred among us such novel 
phenomena as hired informers, officially en- 
couraged poison-pen-letter writers and Fed- 
eral flatfeet who ask people whether their 
neighbors’ garbage includes an excessive 
allowance of bottles. As presently consti- 
tuted and administered, in fact, the Federal 
security program must keep the founders 
of this Republic turning in their graves 
like so many teetotums. 

The Cppenheimer case, the John Davies 
case and a few other episodes have already 
disturbed a great many people. But one can 
predict with confidence that this security 
program will eventually produce a sort of 
Hiss-case-in-reverse—a demonstration of in- 
justices and malpractice so final and 60 dra- 
matic that it will convulse the entire country 
with strong indignation and generate an 
irresistible demand for reform. Any one 
familiar with the program can already detect 
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the stench of such cases coming up, 
speak, through the floor boards. 


Whether the high-level commission pro- 
posed by the Humphrey-Stennis resolution 
will really do the job, may perhaps be open 
to question. It is to be composed of 3 groups 
of 4 members, chosen by the President, the 
Vice President and the Speaker. The con- 
gressional appointees should be well bal- 
anced, but Attorney General Brownell, who 
wants no serious inquiry, has a chance to 
pack the commission through the presiden- 
tial appointees. 

He will make the same mistake if he does 
s0, however, as President Truman made when 
he called the Hiss case a red herring. Al- 
ready, the peculiarities of the security pro- 
gram are being somewhat fumblingly investi- 
gated by the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee of the Senate, and a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
headed by Senator THOmMas HENNINGS, of 
Missouri, is also starting a more promising 
investigation. Sooner or later, the break 
will come and the storm of indignation will 
follow, unless the administration is wise 
enough to forestall trouble by preparing 
for careful reform. 


so to 





Tenth Anniversary of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this week in San Francisco the 
nations of the world are meeting to pay 
tribute to an organization which has the 
primary responsibility for maintaining 
world peace and has done an excellent 
job of fulfilling this responsibility. 

News reporting today tends to em- 
phasize the difficulties the United Nations 
is having and has had. This, I suppose, 
is inevitable, because a record of steady 
success is not susceptible to dramatic 
news coverage. However, as we cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the international body, it, per- 
haps, would not be inappropriate to re- 
view the successes which this organiza- 
tion has achieved. 

Perhaps the most important success 
appearing in the record to date lies in 
the steps which the United Nations took 
to bar aggression in Korea. When war 
broke out in Korea the world was faced 
with a clear-cut attempt to gain, through 
force, what could not be gained by peace- 
ful persuasion. Had the United Nations 
failed to act in this instance probably 
it would have suffered the same fate as 
befell its predecessor, the League of 
Nations, when that body refused to act 
against Mussolini's invasion of Ethiopia, 
Hitler’s invasion of the Saar, and Japan’s 
invasion of the Chinese mainland. In- 
stead of following that bad example, the 
United Nations, following the initiative 
taken by President Truman and the 
United States, took prompt action to re- 
pel force in the only possible way—with 
force. Because there was no hesitation, 
the invasion was thrown back and the ag- 
gressors forced to give up their attempt 
at forcible seizure of land not properly 
theirs. The struggle was a long and 
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a costly one, but it was both necegs, 
and proper. The action serveg Notice 
on all possible aggressor nations of the 
intention of this world body to blog 
attempts at aggression by clear and ¢e. 
cisive action. The prestige of the 
United Nations was greatly enhanceq by 
this move, and the primary object of the 
organization—peace—was thereby made 
even more manifest. 

Though the action in Korea was the 
most spectacular of all those engape 
in by the United Nations, it is by yp 
means the sole example of how this or. 
ganization has promoted world peace, 
After the Jewish State of Israel] was ¢. 
tablished with the consent of the Uniteg 
Nations, it was forced to fight for jts 
very life against the attacks of the Arab 
nations surrounding it. This fight might 
well have become a great war but for the 
good offices of the United Nations in the 
person of Count Bernadotte. Instead, 
peace, however tenuous, was established, 
That peace has been maintained in spite 
of great provocations, by the United 
Nations. 

In Indonesia, following World War IJ, 
a great struggle erupted between native 
Indonesians and the Dutch. Peace was 
established under the auspices of the 
United Nations, and there is now every 
prospect that this area will become 
once again one of the most productive 
regions in the world. Without the aid 
of the world body, it is not difficult to 
imagine the continuance of a great and 
destructive civil war, with all the attend- 
ant evils that such a situation inevitably 
entails. 

Such are some of the vital steps the 
United Nations has taken to preserve 
world peace. This has not been its only 
function, however. Equally important 
to the peoples of the world has been the 
initiative taken by this organization 1 
the fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare. We are all aware that, although 
poverty and sickness continue to exist 
in large areas of the world community, 
under the leadership of the United Na- 
tions, important steps have been taken 
to alleviate the ills of these unfortunates. 
Of particular consequence, and having 
great appeal to Americans, is the work 
undertaken by the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. 
In recent days I have had the very good 
fortune of seeing a movie starring that 
great comedian, Danny Kaye, whic 
shows most vividly the significant work 
being undertaken by this organization. 
I recommend it both to my colleagues 
in the House and to all Americans. Once 
this movie has been seen, I think none 
of its viewers can fail to be grateful 10 
the men and women who have devoted 
their lives to such a mission, even a» 
was most certainly apparent in the film 
how grateful were the people of other 
nations who were benefited by its actions. 

We have all heard much in recent 
months about various technical-assist- 
ance programs. I hardly think i * 
necessary, therefore, for me to dwell 
the value of such programs. The Unite 
Nations has done, and is continuiné “4 
do, much good in such fields, and the 
value of this work has been testified 
over and over again by the spokesmen 
of the nations involved. 
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i] steps taken in the fields of health, 
omens and welfare by the United 
Nations are good in and of themselves, 
but they also help to promote the pri- 
of world peace. So long as 


ary aim 
sonettd or sickness exists anywhere it 
‘ential threat to world peace. So 


js a poten : 
Jong as men are ignorant they are easy 


prey of men bent on aggression. Thus, 
even those bodies within the United Na- 
tions not directly concerned with the 
peace of the world have great and con- 
tinuing contributions to make to this 
e . 

2 think it is apparent from what I 
have said that we in the United States 
must be thankful for the existence of 
the United Nations, and we wish it well 
on this its 10th birthday. 





Desegregation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the prece- 
dent for desegregation handed down in 
last year’s Supreme Court decision, plus 
its reaffirmation the other day, are land- 
marks in the history of the United 
States. These are the most encouraging 
beacons set out along the path to equality 
which the Negro has so long sought. 
Further inspiration and guidance will be 
given those who have made every effort 
to further interracial goodwill. 

Recently, at Bandung, the world 
watched the Conference of Asiatic lead- 
ers. Iam confident that the desegrega- 
tion decision penetrated every echelon 
of the conclave there assembled, and 
undoubtedly left its imprint of inspira- 
tion. In Indonesia, site of the assem- 
blage, there is the caste system. In 
India, presided over by Nehru and 
Krishna Menon, the untouchables have 
been liberated by law but not in fact; 
they have the Brahmins and the Khat- 
rlyas and many other gradations be- 
tween, Similarly, in China, despite the 
propaganda boasts of communism, there 
iS segregation of all sorts. Happily, in 
the United States, these decisions will do 
much to dispel the doubt and fog involv- 
Ing our attitudes. 

Decisions of this type do not come 
down as manna from heaven. They do 
hot spring from vacuums. It is not com- 
parable to opening a box and finding a 
Valuable jewel. It has been the result of 
painstaking, backbreaking, heartbreak- 
ing work of organizations such as the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Urban League, and 
leaders like Rey. Thomas C. Harten. We 
are tremendously indebted to men like 
Walter White, for many years secretary 
of NAACP, and women like Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, educator and civic leader, 
Whose deaths within the past year have 
éiven the whole country a sense of loss. 

I hope this will prove to be the last 
“ge in the long road that has been beset 

Y obstacles of prejudice, bias, and the 
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inhumanity of man to man. In a way, 
this decision is as great as Magna Carta 
and the Declaration of Independence, 
because it implements the freedoms so 
gloriously set forth in those famous doc- 
uments. It echoes the voice of Leviticus, 
whose stirring command is inscribed on 
the Liberty Bell: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” It reminds us of 
Washington’s reverent greeting to the 
members of the Portuguese synagogue in 
which he quoted the prophet, Micah: 
“They shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree; and none shall 
make them afraid.” 

It is to be expected, I suppose, that 
some southern leaders will make every 
effort to balk the carrying out of this 
judgment and advocate interminable lit- 
igation. Certain States in the deep 
South have already announced their in- 
flexible opposition to the principle and 
practice of desegregation in the schools. 
They may not openly disregard the 
Court’s order, but they can flout and op- 
pose it by subterfuge. The Court re- 
quires that the defendant in last year’s 
case “make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance” with the 
ruling of May 17, 1954. Let us see to it 
that there will be no undue delay, no 
pettifogging of a clearly determined 
issue. 

I like the way Alan Paton, author of 
Cry the Beloved Country, has said this: 

The history of the Negro * * * has been 
the history of hope and despair, of accept- 
ance and rejection, of justice and terror, a 


story so noble and tragic that it is one of the 
greatest of the epics of mankind. 


The American Negro is on the march. 
His star is rising. He is to come into his 
own. He must come into his own. He 
has a firm grip on a good beginning. He 
is protected by the minimum-wage law; 
we have a State fair employment prac- 
tices act; his living standards have 
greatly improved. Certainly there is 
much more to be done; but the first few 
steps have been taken and there will be 
no retreat. 

As in the fields of education, music, 
and medicine, so in the political world 
the Negro has embraced one more means 
of self-respect. For example, from 1940— 
1952, southern Negro voters have risen 
from 250,000 to 1,250,000 despite the de- 
crease of Negro population in that region. 

No one people in the United States has 
been called upon more to bear the bur- 
dens placed upon it by the immoral prin- 
ciple of exclusion. No one people more 
than the Negro has been called upon to 
exercise self-restraint to try to live a 
normal life within the cyclones of preju- 
dice around them. No one people in the 
United States has moved so rapidly 
through such magnificent achievements 
to meet the responsibility and challenge 
its history has placed before it. The 
work is far from done but in the midst 
of this labor, it is right that we pause to 
rejoice in the achievements of the people 
who are part of this America, who have 
helped to make this America, and who 
until recently have been brutally, and I 
say criminally, denied the fruits thereof. 
The Negro people know in their hearts 
that bitterness cannot win for them 
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equality of opportunity and have put 
white America to shame by their prac- 
tice and belief in God’s love and mercy. 

Five years ago there were few, if any, 
fair employment practice laws. Today 
12 States and 32 cities have such laws. 
Three States have fair education laws. 
Five States have public accommodation 
laws. 

Five years ago there was only 1 Negro 
officeholder in the South, 1 Negro doctor 
on the staff of a general hospital, and 
only 1 Negro college professor appointed. 
Today such appointments will fill the 
pages of an entire book. 

Today, in Washington, property seg- 
regation is gone, school segregation is 
gone, the theaters and motion-picture 
houses have been desegregated, as have 
been restaurants. Today some 2,000 
Negro students attend integrated college 
classrooms in the South, and on May 
17, 1954, the United States Supreme 
Court’s historic decision banned segrega- 
tion in the Nation’s public schools. 

I mention these as some of the high- 
lights, and there are many others, in the 
closing of the gap of equality of oppor- 
tunities between the white people and 
the colored. This does not call for a 
feeling of smugness or complacent satis- 
faction that all is well. I repeat there is 
much more to be done. We are only at 
the beginning, but we must remember 
that that beginning has been made, and 
that America’s promise of a right to 
equality of opportunity for all must be 
fulfilled. The Negro people of the coun- 
try have accepted the challenge and the 
responsibility and have made a record 
of which all of us, since we are the citi- 
zens of the land, are rightly proud. 

Today there are approximately 15 mil- 
lion Negroes in the United States. It is 
important for us to know, for example, 
the population shifts of the Negro. The 
South which was more than one-third 
Negro in 1900, was less than one-fourth 
Negro in 1950, and if this migration con- 
tinues, the population of the South will 
be only one-fifth colored in 1960. 

More than 2'% million Negroes born 
in the South were living outside it in 
1950. To put it more dramatically, let 
me state that the Pacific coast States 
had an increase in Negro population of 
275 percent. In New York City, which 
has always had a high percentage of 
colored population, there was a jump of 
60 percent between 1940 and 1950. 

One further fact—the Negro has be- 
come a city dweller, and this is true even 
in the South. 

These figures are important because 
the intermingling of the white and the 
colored populations has spread through- 
out the land, and equality of opportunity 
has been more completely divorced from 
the problem which had been mainly 
regional before. 

The Negro people have reason to be 
proud. A Negro was world heavyweight 
champion boxer for over 10 years. None 
of us will ever forget o'oe Louis. Dur- 
ing the war years 3 of the 10 highest 
paid concert artists were Negroes. Negro 
athletes helped the United States win 
the International Olympics. A Negro 
has won the Nobel peace prize, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. A Negro is now serving as 
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chairman of a powerful committee in 
Congress. 

It is not commonly known that the 
greatest artist in America and abroad 
around the turn of the century was Harry 
Cc. Tanner. He was born here in 1859 
and died in 1907. He was the greatest 
painter of Scriptural subjects of his age. 

Among the Negro painters today we 
find such famous names as William 
Edouard Scott, painter; William M. Far- 
row, painter and etcher; Selma Burke, 
sculptress; Aaron Douglas, a New York 
painter; and Hale Woodruff, a painter 
and ceramist, also of New York. Lois 
Mailou Jones, the painter of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is sometimes considered one 
of the greatest artists of the present time, 
as also is Richmond Barthe, a sculptor 
of New York, whose works are widely 
recognized in Washington and on the 
east coast. Barthe’s bust of Booker T. 
Washington is a masterpiece which has 
been placed in the Hall of Fame on the 
campus of New York University. 

One of the youngest of the outstanding 
artists is Jacob Lawrence, of New York 
City, whose works have been exhibited 
in the Museum of Modern Art and in the 
prominent museums over the country. 

Dr. Russell Wilfred Brown has 
achieved recognition in the field of bac- 
teriology, in addition to holding the di- 
rectorship of the George Washington 
Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute. 
Dr. Hildrus A. Poindexter, head of the 
department of bacteriology at Howard 
University, has also made significant 
contributions in that field. 

Dr. Ernest E. Just, a world-famed au- 
thority on marine biology, was also on 
the faculty of Howard University in 
Washington until his death in 1941. 

One of the greatest scientists of mod- 
ern times was George Washington Car- 
ver, famous for his work in agricultural 
development. The foundation which 
bears his name, and which was estab- 
lished from his own savings, stands as a 
living memorial to the great scientist. 

Dr. Robert Percy Barnes is widely 
known as an organic chemist. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Chief Chemist and 
Research Director of Griffith’s Labora- 
tories in Chicago since 1929, has made 
numerous contributions in the field, 
holding 75 patents in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain, on his dis- 
coveries. 

Dr. Percy L. Julian has a long-stand- 
ing reputation in industrial chemistry, 
having held many prominent positions 
in major universities before becoming di- 
rector of research of the Glidden Co., in 
Chicago, where he has developed nu- 
merous innovations in paint compounds. 

In American medical circles, the name 
of Dr. Charles Richard Drew stands out. 
His great contribution to modern medi- 
cine was the preserving of blood plasma 
for emergency transfusions during the 
war. For this he was awarded the 
Spingarn Medal. Dr. Drew, who is staff 
director and chief surgeon of Freed- 
man’s Hospital in Washington, is an au- 
thority on blood plasma and the author 
of many articles on this subject. 

The contribution of the colored people 
to the field of music is hailed throughout 
the world as unique. The names of 
Marian Anderson, Todd Duncan, Paul 
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Robeson, and Roland Hayes are familiar 
to everyone. Among the most popular 
concert artists of today are William 
Warfield and Leontyne Price, who 
traveled throughout the United States 
and Canada with the company of Porgy 
and Bess. 

Singers, bandleaders, and composers 
who have enriched our popular music 
number among them many Negroes: 
Hazel Scott, Mary Lou Williams, Duke 
Ellington, Fats Waller, Louis Armstrong, 
Nat “King” Cole, Pearl Bailey—to men- 
tion but a few. And not to be forgotten 
is W. C. Handy who composed the peren- 
nial favorite, St. Louis Blues. 

In folksong and in spiritual, Negroes 
have left a mark on the musical history 
of our times. Harry T. Burleigh and R. 
Nathaniel Dett, through their arrange- 
ments of spirituals, did much to advance 
the popularity of the spiritual in concert 
repertoires. 

Various Negro choirs have gone on 
world tours and won high praise: notably, 
the Tuskegee, Hampton, Howard, Fisk, 
and Talledega University choirs, and the 
Hall Johnson and Eva Jessye choirs. On 
the radio, the Southernaires and the 
Wings Over Jordan Choir have main- 
tained prolonged popularity. 

Throughout World War II, Negroes 
were to be found on every battlefront, 
and many individuals as well as units 
distinguished themselves in combat. 
The 92d Infantry alone, which engaged 
in combat in the Mediterranean theater, 
received 12,096 decorations. The famed 
99th Pursuit Squadron won its reputation 
in Italy. Outstanding records were 
made by the 332d Fighter Group, the 
477th Composite Group and the 553d 
Pursuit Squadron—all Negro units. 

In August, 1954, more than 880,000 
Negroes were enlisted in the armed serv- 
ices of this country. 

Booker T. Washington was primarily 
responsible for introducing industrial 
arts into public secondary and higher 
education curricula. The establishment 
of Tuskegee Institute was a big step in 
educational progress. 

Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president of 
Howard University, and Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson of Fisk, have done much to 
further progress of higher education 
among Negroes. 

Other well-known names in the field of 
education are Dr. Ambrose Caliver of the 
United States Office of Education; Dr. 
Charles H. Thompson, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Negro Education; and Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, editor of Journal of Negro 
History. 

In the field of sports we have had 
Joe Louis, heavyweight champion; also 
boxers Henry Armstrong, Ray Robin- 
son, Ike Williams, and “Beau Jack.” 

In baseball we have Jackie Robinson, 
Roy Campanella, Dodgers, and Leroy 
Satchel Paige, Cleveland Indians. 

In the Olympics, Ralph Metcalfe and 
Jesse Owens were track stars in 1936 
Olympic Games in Berlin. The names 
of Herbert McKenley, Alice Coachman, 
Harrison Dillard, John Borican, Archie 
Harris, Barney Ewell are well known. 

In football, Buddy Young, Paul Pat- 
terson, Illinois, and Kenny Washington, 
of the Los Angeles Rams, 
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From 1901 to 1931 there were no yp. 
groes in Congress. At the present time 
there are three—Apam C. Powrz of 
New York; Wiut1aM L. Dawson, of (hj. 
cago; and CHARLES C, Diccs, Jp of 
Detroit, Mich. ; 

Other Negroes of achievement are 
William H. Hastie, Governor of th. 
Virgin Islands; Eugene Kinckle Jones 
secretary of the National Urban Leagye: 
Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, president of 
Tuskegee Institute. 

In closing I would like to quote from 
one of the famed books of my own rej. 
gion, the Talmud, which says: 

All men are equal. One man alone, Adam 
was brought forth at the time of creatio, 
in order that thereafter none shall have the 
right to say to another, “My father Was 
greater than yours.” 


The book further queries: 
hy was man created a solitary human 
being without a companion? So that jt 
might not be said that some races are better 
than others. 


Trinity River Division, Central Valley 
Project, California 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4663) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Trinity River di- 
vision, Central Valley project, California, 
under Federal reclamation laws. 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that we in the Con- 
gress once and for ali have got to resolve 
for ourselves the question of which way 
we are going in connection with this 
proposition of the subsidization of the 
electric light and power industry of this 
country. 

In 1933 we authorized the construction 
of the TVA. I was not here at that time. 
I would have voted for it had I been here. 
As a matter of fact, Stanley Reed, who 
was the Solicitor General of the United 
States at the time the constitutionallty 
of TVA was argued in the Supreme 
Court, and now a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, said: 

If TVA were solely a question of electric 
power I would not have a leg to stand on 2 
appearing before you, but it is a matter © 
irrigation and reclamation which are g0V- 
ernmental functions. 

And, incidentally, as a matter of com- 
monsense and good judgment, hyaro- 
electric power developed from such dams 
should be utilized by the Government’. 
Since that time we have seen the Ge 
velopment of TVA to a point where only 
last week we were asked to appropriait 
$614 million to build a steam plant 10 
supply electric power for the southeast- 
ern part of the United States. 

We are opening the door in thi: pro. 
ect to the identical situation; 85 percen’ 
practically of this entire appropriation » 
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for power facilities when actually there 
under study by the Department of the 
is unc a 

Interior a proposition to permit the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. at their own cost 
fo take that 85 percent out of this con- 
troversy by building the power facility. 

In addition thereto they will pay to 
the Government a price for the falling 
waver. Do you not see what that would 
mean? If we in the Congress wait for 
the termination of that investigation, 
we can come in here with a bill, a part- 
nership bill, which would permit the 
Government to pay for and build the 
irrigation and reclamation features of 
this bill which would amount to only 
about $20 million to $25 million and per- 
mit the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
build the power facilities and pay rent 
for the falling water. We would then 
have a bill that would not cost the 
people anything because the power facil- 
ities will be built by the utilities and 
the rentals they pay would take care of 
the irrigation, reclamation, and navi- 
gation features and eventually we would 
not have to pay anything at all out of 
the Treasury of the United States. We 
can do that in the next session of this 
very Congress if we wait pending the 
study of the Department of the Interior 
and the proposal made by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Why get the Corps of Army Engineers 
into the construction of power facilities 
which they will commence right away, 
then have the Department of the In- 
terior make recommendations. We 
would be then burdened with the prop- 
osition of determining how much the 
Corps of Army Engineers have spent, 
how much the Pacific Gas & Electric 
would have to pay for what has been 
spent and what has been done by the 
Corps of Engineers and the private con- 
tractor under contract by the utility, 
which will result in a lot of confusion 
in paying back to the Government money 
it has already spent, taxpayers’ money. 
Why can we not just wait until the 
next session of the Congress, wait for 
the termination of this study, then we 
will have a bill that will not be a $225 
million bill, it will be a $20 million bill 
and there will be a provision in the bill 
that will automatically repay the Fed- 
eral Government for all the money 
spent. It will be then a partnership 
operation, it will be what the 90 towns 
are for in California, as I understand it. 

May I ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, if the Department of the Interior 
recommends this partnership with the 
utility and recommends that they pay 
for the power facilities and pay the Gov- 
ernment for the falling water, will the 
gentleman from California be for that 
recommendation of the Department of 
the Interior? 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman asked 
that question, and I told him I did not 
propose to prejudge what they would 
come in here with. I do not know what 
they are coming in with. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Will the 

gentleman say now that if the Federal 
Government has spent this money he is 
for turning it over? 
, Mt. ENGLE. My personal disposition 
‘S Not to favor turning over these power- 
houses at federally constructed projects 
lo private utilities. 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. They will 
not be federally constructed. 

Mr. ENGLE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to straighten him out 
on his figures. He talks about this proj- 
ect being 85 percent power. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska said it was mostly 
power. How are we going to pay this 
back? 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman forgets 
you have to build a reservoir anyway. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLE. There are only $50 mil- 
lion of this project in powerhouses. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. How are 
you going to pay back the $225 million? 
You cannot pay it out of irrigation, navi- 
gation, and reclamation. Only out of 
power are you going to be able to pay this 
back. 





Deterioration of National Park System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Wallace Stegner, the noted novel- 
its, appearing in the June 13, 1955, issue 
of Sports Illustrated, describing vividly 
how our great national park system has 
been allowed to deteriorate and fall into 
neglect and disrepair. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We ARE DESTROYING Our NATIONAL PARKS 

(By Wallace Stegner) 


Yosemite Valley, a 7-mile setting for the 
great granite jewels of El Capitan, Half Dome 
and Clouds Rest, is veined with bright water 
and has grown to the loveliest of forests. The 
climate is perfect, access easy. Result: On 
any summer day the valley entertains be- 
tween 20,000 and 32,000 people. Its popula- 
tion, at 3 or 4 thousand per square mile, 
is 3 or 4 times as dense as that of Java, one 
of the most densely populated countries on 
earth. 

Here is dramatically illustrated the di- 
lemma of the National Park Service, whose 
legal duty is “to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historical objects and the 
wildlife * * * and to provide for the en- 
joyment of the same in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


CROSS PURPOSES 


Provide for enjoyment, but leave unim- 
paired. Use, but protect. Keep the parks 
primitive, but open them to millions (in 
1954, almost 48 million people visited all the 
areas exclusive of the National Capital Parks 
System and in late years the total has grown 
by nearly 10 percent per year). Make scen- 
ery accessible with roads, trails, lookouts, but 
don't scar it up. Provide, invisibly, camp- 
sites for millions, lodge and motel accom- 
modations for hundreds of thousands, and 
the facilities of whole towns to take care of 
them. 

Guard against fire, clean up after the lit- 
terbugs. Protect and restore the wildlife, 
even wolves and mountain lions, in order to 
keep the balance of nature, but do it ina 
show window where millions can thrill to 
see it. Offer highgrade adult education to 
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all who ask for it and many who don’t. 
Rescue climbers trapped or injured on the 
cliffs, tourists wounded by the bears they 
have been (against the rules) feeding. 

Do what you can about America’s slap- 
happy habit of defacing signs, tearing up 
shrubs and wildflowers, and throwing candy 
wrappers, bottles, and beer cans in creeks 
and springs and geysers. Be patient when 
tourists bawl you out for something “because 
I pay taxes for this.” Do it all on a pitifully 
inadequate budget, with collapsing equip- 
ment and an overworked and undermanned 
staff, and smile. 

The picture is gruesome, but it is neither 
sensational nor exaggerated. If the men of 
the Park Service had only the vacationing 
hordes to contend with, maybe they would 
be able to cope with their problems. But 
there are other groups—the entrepreneurs 
who want to open the parks for exploitation, 
Federal agencies which would build dams in 
them, and Congress, which likes the parks 
but will not pay forthem. Together, all four 
groups represent almost every living soul in 
America. They are at once the friends and 
the enemies of the system of national parks 
that gained its first great strength under 
the vigorous championship of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and has since stood as a 
model of democratic conservation for the 
rest of the world tocopy. While most of the 
people of the United States love their parks, 
the parks might be destroyed. 


A SIMPLE CHOICE 


The entrepreneurs would cut timber, dig 
metals, graze the ranges, drill for oil and 
install ski lifts. Once a great threat, they 
are now reduced to a minor one. To Joe 
Smith, average citizen, reading of proposed 
raids on the timber of Olympic National Park 
or the watershed ranges of Yellowstone, the 
choice seems a simple one between good and 
bad. But the threat from private interests 
has been replaced by the threat posed by 
Government bureaus whose philosophy of 
land use runs counter to the strict conserva- 
tion policy of the national parks. The Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
both want to build dams in some of the 
parks and monuments. When they are well 
planned, such dams mean fewer water- 
starved areas, greater flood control, more 
electric power. These are obviously very 
good things. But are they good enough to 
warrant the destruction of incomparable 
wilderness? Joe Smith is confused; it seems 
to him the choice is not between good and 
bad but between varying degrees, varying 
kinds of good. 

Our Mr. Smith, who has been battered by 
arguments from all sides, is only ordinarily 
informed; he may even have been misin- 
formed. But he may suspect that the value 
of preserving a wilderness may outweight 
the value of hydroelectric power, especially 
when it seems likely that the same amount 
of power could be produced at alternate sites, 
or more cheaply by steam-coal plants, and 
when the potential of atomic power casts a 
big shadowy question mark on all expensive 
hydroelectric installations. Joe may even 
end up thinking that these dam-building 
bureaus are the worst enemies of the nation- 
al parks. 

He would be close to right. But let us not 
forget the Congress and the people of the 
United States. 

It means little that both Congress and the 
people think themselves the parks’ best 
friends. Congress has been friendly in prin- 
ciple and stingy with money ever since it 
established Yellowstone in 1872. The Amer- 
ican people love their parks and threaten to 
trample them to death. The more success- 
ful the Park Service is in keeping a park 
wild and beautiful, the more people it will 
draw and the more it has to contend with a 
thundering herd. 

Everything in a primeval park ought to be 
preserved just as God made it: everything 
except man, who ts an intruder and has to 
be educated. That is the Park Service's job. 
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It is more than a cleanup job, though refuse 
disposal is a desperate problem in all the 
popular parks, and a park range! in summer 
often finds himself little more than a gar- 
bage man working a 15-hour shift. 
than dirty public habits is the public’s fail- 
ure to understand what a national park is. 
MONUMENTAL GRAB BAG 


Its failure is understandable, for too many 
kinds of things are included in the 24 million 
acres which the Park Service must adminis- 
ter in 38 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. There are 180 parks, monuments, 
battlefields, historic sites, memorials, ceme- 
teries, parkways, National Capital Parks, and 
recreational areas. 

The Park Service takes care of everything 
from F. D. R.’s Hyde Park home to the park- 
ways through the Great Smokies and the 
campgrounds on some reclamation reser- 
voirs. No wonder Joe Smith is confused; no 
wonder he sometimes falls for the notion 
that the parks ought to be “developed.” 
There are swimming pools in Yosemite, and 
a bandstand from which dance music 
bounces off the cliffs. ‘There are several 
tows for skiers at Hidden Valley in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and Seattle busi- 
nessmen are asking for more of the same on 
Mount Rainier. 

None of these things ought to be there; 
they are contrary to the spirit and the letter 
of the law establishing the National Park 
Service. A national park is not a playground 
and not a resort, though it may be ideal for 
such activities as hiking, riding, climbing, 
hunting with a camera, fishing and cross- 
country skiing—sports which demand no in- 
stallations, attract no spectators and leave 
no scars. The real purpose of the national 
parks—to preserve scenery, beauty, geology, 
archaeology, wildlife, for permanent use in 
living natural museums—is not affected by 
these, but it cannot be made compatible 
with weekend dances, ski tournaments, 
speedboat races and a million people a year. 
And if the parks are not protected against 
people who insist on using them as resorts, 
they are shortly going to look like Settem- 
brini’s Picnic Ground after the annual Lions 
outing. N 

In 1954 Yosemite had 1,008,031 visitors; 
Rocky Mountain 1,425,635; Great Smoky, 
more than 24% million; Yellowstone, al- 
most a million and a third; Grand Teton, 
more than a million. Nearly 26 million 
in the national parks and monuments 
alone, over 54 million in all the Park Service 
areas. The total has steadily increased by 
more than a million each year. By 1975, 
when according to demographers the popu- 
lation of the United States will be 200 mil- 
lion and that of California 20 million, visitors 
to the national parks may well run to more 
than 100 million every year. 

If Yosemite looks now like the rush hour 
at Hollywood and Vine, how will it be in 1975? 
And where shall we go then for our inexpen- 
sive and restorative family vacations? Not 
to Sequoia or Rocky Mountain or Lassen 
Volcanic. Their beauty will be lost to us, as 
Yosemite's is already to many because of the 
crowds. We will have to seek quieter and 
wilder places where there is rest for soul and 
eye. Such places are scarce now. They are 
getting rarer, and there are no more where 
they came from. 

Every one of them is unique and beyond 
price. We need not fewer such protected 
areas but more of them. House and Senate 
have not agreed on the Service’s 1956 appro- 
priation as this is written. The approxi- 
mately $33 million budget for 1955, though 
supplemented by a little more than $10 mil- 
lion in contract authorization for roads and 
parkways and by a half million to match the 
same amount of donated Rockefeller money 
for land purchases, was only a fraction of 
what was needed. In presenting his budget 


Worse. 
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for 1954, Director Conrad Wirth noted a long- 
term trend of slow starvation. What the Bu- 
reau of the Budget had allotted him would 
provide 15 percent fewer man-years of work 
than the budget of 1941, yet “in 1953 we have 
8 percent more areas, 10 percent more acres, 
32 percent more miles of roads, 35 percent 
more miles of trails, and 100 percent more 
visitors than we had in 1941.” 


LESS THAN ENOUGH 


The 1955 budget, though better than 1954, 
provided for less than 5 percent of the back- 
log of construction that every year is more 
frantically needed as the visitor load in- 
creases. For our National Park System we 
dedicate only seven-tenths of 1 percent of our 
land area, and then we refuse to provide even 
5 percent of what is needed to develop it. 
Many nations, all of whom learned the na- 
tional-park idea from us, do better by it than 
wedo. Even Japan, overpopulated and land- 
starved, has set aside 4 percent of its terri- 
tory. 

Our parks are like a child whose teeth 
have been neglected. Look at that smile, 
we say. See how white and pretty? Hardly 
any decay showing. But keep her away from 
the dentist another few years. Let mainte- 
nance and construction be postponed as 
they have been ever since the standby years 
of World War II. Put off renovating the 
museums, do without the extra rangers and 
naturalists. Don't bother moving the camp- 
grounds, though they ought to be moved 
about as often as a turkey run, and for simi- 
lar reasons. Let it ail go, and pretty soon 
we will not ask the child to smile. 

The service which Congress established in 
1916 to care for its national parks has been, 
in spite of starvation budgets, a destructive 
public and persistent outside enemies, one 
of the best agencies of public service that 
any people ever had. Today there are more 
trees, flowers, and wildlife in Yosemite, in 
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spite of the thundering herd, than ther 
were a generation ago. They are there be. 
cause the Park Service takes its job serious] J 
Park Service employees have a restlieny 
morale, a morale that is always threateneg 
but never caves, despite meager pay, high 
rent for park housing, and unpaid Overtime 
They are men of high ability who have sacri. 
ficed better pay and ambition to do &@ job 
they like. 


FREEDOM FROM FREEDOM 


Joe Smith is going to have to get useq to 
some restrictions, even if Congress shouig 
decide in the future to deal kindly with the 
parks. Already most campgrounds have a 
15- or 30-day limit; already concessionaires 
may restrict the stay of their lodge and mote} 
guests. Admission cards to pitch a tent in 
campgrounds, good for the whole season, will 
probably have to go. And the recreation ac. 
tivities, spectator sports, concerts, and swim. 
ming pools and organizational picnics, maybe 
even ski lifts, will have to be left to the re. 
sort areas where there is little of the rea] 
wilderness left to spoil. 

We can’t, as has been bitterly proposed, 
close our national parks and thus force Con- 
gress to put up money for their proper oper. 
ation. We can’t close up something that 54 
million people want. But we can destroy 
their beauty, and hence their reason for be- 
ing, and perhaps we will. It would take a 
10-year construction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram of $60 million a year to bring the parks 
back to what they should be, and an annual 
operating budget at least twice that of 1955 
to keep them there. 

That sounds like a lot of money, and is, 
But the money will produce returns of an- 
other kind: Health and sanity and the pro- 
found and personal sense of belonging to 
something good and beautiful that cannot be 
measured in dollars. A primeval park offers 
values that are close to the values of religion, 


A sampling of the Nation’s parks 


Park headquarters Gross 
address | acreage 


Bar Harbor, Maine. 41, 954 


Big Bend Marathon, Tex......| 708, 221 
Springdale, Utah-..- 
Carlsbad, N. Mex...! 


Medford, Oreg 


Bryce Canyon-...-- 36, 010 


Carlsbad Caverns. - 49, 448 


Crater Lake 160, 290 


Everglades Homestead, Fla....-|1, 258, 361 


Outstanding character 


Rugged coastal area and 
cliffs. 

Mountain and desert 
scenery. 

Fairyland of multicolored 
rock columns, 

Huge limestone caves 


Luminous blue water in 
mouth of once active vol- 
cano. 

Largest remaining subtrop- 


| Attend. 
| ance, 1954 


Available 
concessions ! 


Meals only........| 

Horses 

Transportation... 

Meals only, nur- 
sery, curios, | 

Ski tow, transpor- 
tation, 


Boat service, 


ical wilderness in United 
States. 

Rocky Mountain 
glaciers, lakes. 
Fantastically eroded and 
brilliantly colored rock 

gorge. 
Loftiest range east of Black 
Hills. 
Still active volcanic area_...| Transportation....} 444,55! 
133, 838 | Forested island wilderness__| Boats, guides......| 4,202 
51,334 | 11th century cliff dwellings__| Horses____-- --| 150,39) 
386, 560 | Great groves of giant se- | Transportation, 484, boo 
quoias. medical and 
hospital, guides. 
Transportation, 
guides, stores. 


tours, no meals 
or lodging. 
Guides, boats, 
trail. 
Transportation, | 
store, medical, | 
tours, horses. . 
Horses 2, 526, 8:9 


Glacier West Glacier, Mont-|1, 013, 129 peaks, 


Grand Canyon Grand Canyon, Ariz | 645, 809 


Great Smoky | Gatlinburg, Tenn_-- 


Mountains. 
Hawaii_...-.-- Hawail, T. H 
Isle Royale Houghton, Mich_--- 
| Mesa Verde, Colo-. 


Mesa Verde - 
Sequoia | Three Rivers, Calif 


510, 169 
246, 747 


Wyoming, Mon- /2, 221,77 1, 328, 895 
tana, and Idaho 


borders. 


Wonderland of geysers, col- 
ored springs; spectacular 
falls. } 


Yellowstone 





4 All parks offer meals and lodging unless otherwise noted. 


The Boston Naval Shipyard sentatives of the employees of the Boston 
Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass., held 4 


consultation with the Members of the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
OF Massachusetts delegation in connection 


with the conditions of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard and, particularly, certain 0 
ders issued by the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Navy ad- 
versely affecting the business of, and 
employment at, the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday morning, June 22, 1955, repre- 
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under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to include herein 
statements made to members of the dele- 
gation by John S. Gannon, correspond- 
ence secretary of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard Betterment Association ; by 
Thomas J. Riley, vice president of the 
Boston Naval Shipyard Betterment Asso- 
ciation; by Charles C. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent of the Boston Naval Shipyard Bet- 
terment Association, as well as introduc- 
tory remarks made by Abraham Green, 
treasurer of the Boston Naval Shipyard 
Betterment Association: 

Members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation and invited guests, let me 
introduce myself. I am Abraham Green, 
treasurer of the Boston Naval Shipyard Bet- 
terment Association. 

First of all I would like to welcome you all. 
We are honored to have here this morning 
two distinguished gentlemen long identified 
with the labor movement. At this time I 
would like each individual, as his name 
is called, to rise and take a bow. 

Mr, James A. Campbell, national president 
of American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and 

Mr. John J. P. Curran, district representa- 
tive of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Fitters, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers & Helpers of America, A. F. of L. 

At this time I would like to present our 
correspondence secretary, John S, Gannon, 
as the first speaker. Mr. Gannon. 





REMARKS OF JOHN 8S. GANNON, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SECREARY OF THE BOSTON NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD BETTERMENT ASSOCIATION 


fembers of the Massachusetts congres- 





sional delegation, invited guests, on March 
30, we came before you to alert you and ask 
for your support to stop this disintegration 
of our essential components of our Navy. At 
that time, we reminded you that it was your 
responsibility to provide and maintain a 
Navy under article I of our Constitution. 
Many points were raised at this meeting on 
the essential components of the Navy. We 
requested a meeting with the President of 
the United States together with a committee 
from your delegation. 

Now we are here again, with a bill of par- 
ticulars that you have requested at our 
March meeting. The bill of particulars, 
drawn up by this association; concern essen- 
tial components of our Navy, that have been 
ordered closed by order of the Secretary of 
the Navy, such as the “ropewalk” and “chain 
shop.” 

Every administration and Congress since 
1800 has seen fit to hold these components 
Intact as part of our Navy, and our report to 
you today, gentlemen, will show that it would 
be in the best interest of the public and tax- 


payers of this Nation, to hold these compo- 
hents—proven essential—intact as part of 
our Navy. 

The ropewalk is a modern component of 

the naval defense installation, established 
in 1834, 121 years ago as an essential compo- 
nent of the United States Navy. The rope- 
walk is a traditional component of the Navy, 
and is the only activity of its kind in the 
Navy. The navies of foreign powers maintain 
‘opewalks as components of naval activities, 
The ropewalk at Devonport and Exeter have 
been traditional components of the British 
Navy for many years. 
The Boston Naval Shipyard Ropewalk, in 
ditic n to making rope for the Navy, de- 
— artisans who inspect, rework, and 
est, and service ships, and supply a serv- 
like any other industrial component of 
Boston Naval Shipyard. 

The craftsmen are trained in a fine ap- 
Prenticeship training program of the Navy, 


ad 


ice 


the 
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not duplicated in private industry. With 
this experience, hawsers have been reclaimed 
and reworked in considerable extent to save 
vital materials and money. 

The ropewalk is actively engaged in re- 
search and development and evaluation 
testing which provides better materials and 
reduces cost. 

Presently, there are 58 employees, 70 per- 
cent of the employees are war veterans, over 
50 percent have had more than 15 years of 
Government service, 20 percent have had 
more than 25 years of service. 

On the rolls are employees of the third and 
second generation of families—father to son, 
father to son, father to son—3 lifetimes of 
ropemakers, in the serviee of the Navy. 
These craftsmen are alert, industrious with 
a record of continual improvement in pro- 
duction to effect savings. 

With respect to cost, formal studies con- 
ducted by the Department of the Navy 
showed that by any criteria, the ropewalk 
saved the taxpayers considerable sums of 
money. The extent of these savings is a 
matter of record. In the Ropewalk, even to- 
day, with morale at a low ebb because they 
face the loss of jobs, the employees con- 
tinue to work efficiently to save money for 
our fellow American taxpayers. In effecting 
the decision of closing the Ropewalk, the 
employees have been informed that costs and 
savings to the Government are not consid- 
ered. The philosophy of savings, which we 
have always considered consistent with the 
duties of good citizenship, demand the best 
and most economical in administration of 
Government. 

With respect to research and development, 
as a component of the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard, the Ropewalk has never duplicated the 
work of private enterprise, but has led the 
field for improvements for a better naval 
fighting ship. The Ropewalk is the only 
Government facility equipped for research, 
development, and evaluation studies in this 
field. Its performance has set a high stand- 
ard resulting in material improvements in- 
strumental in saving lives as well as dollars. 
Even a spokesman for the American cordage 
industry has expressed approval of this phase 
of Ropewalk operations. The decision to 
close the Ropewalk will discontinue this 
phase of operation with detriment to the 
defense effort. With respect to supply and 
logistics, formal studies by mobilization 
authorities point out this country’s deficien- 
cies in vital rope and cordage: Deficiencies 
not in equipment of tools, but in raw ma- 
terials, manpower, skills. Cordage fibers are 
in our national stockpile of critical mate- 
rials to which the Ropewalk operations 
have been geared. 

No study can justify a stand that we 
will store away our tools of war and when 
we are in urgent need, we will man them, 
with skills which a sorely strained mo- 
bilizing industry will make available to us. 
Such untenable sentiment has been ex- 
pressed as proper reason for closing the 
Ropewalk by responsible officials of the Navy 
Department. Even today, as the Navy plans 
to close the Ropewalk, plans are being made 
to utilize foreign manufacture for our de- 
fense needs to the extent that American 
citizens will be forced out of work by dis- 
continuing the Ropewalk as a naval facility 
and there will be no nucleus for reactiva- 
tion or mobilization. The basis for these 
actions has been declared and reiterated by 
the Secretary of the Navy to be based on 
careful study. It is obvious that these 
studies have not been adequate nor careful 
nor complete. These studies in the mael- 
strom of the issue of getting the Navy out 
of business have arbitrarily designated a 
component of the Boston Naval Shipyard 
and the Navy a manufacturing activity and 
ignored the other essential facets of oper- 
ation intrinsically part of the operating 
Navy. 
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We, the employees of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, know that our Navy management 
has never sought to take over that which 
can and should be performed by American 
industry. Accordingly, we do not consider 
the Ropewalk as a manufacturing opera- 
tion in competition with industry. For 
121 years, we have provided an essential 
service for the Navy and our fellow Amer- 
icans, and are proud of our contribution. 
The Ropewalk we regard as a limited oper- 
ation for pilot runs, evaluation tests, and 
improvements in an essential naval mate- 
rial: a focal point for the essential research 
and development responsibility assigned to 
the Navy by the Secretary of Defense, Even 
under existing executive instructions, such 
operations have not been regarded as com- 
mercial-type operations and accordingly can 
be maintained. 

REMARKS OF THOMAS J. RILEY, VICE PRESIDENT, 

BosTon NAVAL SHIPYARD BETTERMENT ASSO- 

CIATION 


Members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, the previous speaker has 
alerted you to the directive Closing of the 
Ropewalk at Boston Naval Shipyard. I would 
like to point my remarks to another com- 
ponent that has also been ordered Closed 
by directive; namely, the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard chain shop. 

The closing of this chain shop is a very 
severe and drastic blow to our Navy in equip- 
ping and maintaining the fleet. 

Gentlemen, established in the year 1800, 
this first and only chain shop of our Navy 
has been rated high for its inventions, and 
has developed 90 percent of chain used on 
naval vessels. 

Today, the Navy has ordered these dies, 
that were invented by employees at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard, to be loaned to various 
chain manufacturers, to duplicate, by con- 
tract, the chains formerly made at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. 

Dielock anchor chain is subjected to a 
series of tests that guarantee the tensile 
strength, shock, and compressive resistance, 
uniformity, and safety factor, over any other 
types of anchor chain. 

Dielock is the strongest existing chain— 
and let us not forget, gentlemen, that an- 
chor chain is the lifeline of a ship. The 
parting of a link in the chain while moored 
could result in loss of life and ship. 

Anchor chain is of extreme importance to 
naval operations. In its quest for stronger 
and improved anchor chain, the Boston Naval 
Shipyard was established as an anchor-chain 
source, and since 1912 has been maintained 
as a principal chain information center and 
dependable source of supply. The Navy 
maintains no other command control op- 
eration to furnish anchor-chain informa- 
tion. Because of the limited market, the 
high-strength anchor chain required by the 
Navy is not readily available. 

As a component of the Navy, the skill of 
the employees engaged in chainmaking is 
used to further improvements. Our em- 
ployees invented and progressively developed 
dielock anchor chain, the strongest and fin- 
est chain made for naval use. No other 
source has attempted to provide better an- 
chor chain for the use of the United States 
Navy. It was this progressive experience 
and know-how which enabled the Navy to 
be determined as the sole source of supply 
for the anchor chain of strength and size 
suitable for our supercarriers, the U. S. S. 
Forrestal and the U. S. S. Saratoga. It wae 
this progressive experience and know-how 
that enabled the employees of the Boston 
Naval Shipyard develop and perfect a non- 
magnetic anchor chain to support the Navy’s 
minesweeping program, a need which could 
not be supplied by any other source. 

It is our contention that the discontinu- 
ing of chainmaking at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard will deprive the Navy of the skills 
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incidental to the development of improve- 
ments in chainmaking. With dissipation of 
skills, there will be no dependable mobiliza- 
tion base. It is noted by press reports that 
mobilization authorities even now are con- 
cerned with the availability of essential 
components of ships and that a national 
component deficiency program has already 
been established. Review of the Navy chain 
requirements will corroborate the validity 
of this contention. 

Discontinuance of dielock and other chain 
fabrication assigned to Boston is of serious 
detriment to morale, and will be devastating 
with respect to encouragement of new ideas 
in methods or products. Naval vessels have 
obligations which demand superlative chain. 
Fleet operations are conducted in areas with 
mooring practices over and beyond commer- 
cial marine operations, and for such opera- 
tions the skill of the chainmakers of the 
Navy must be ever directed for improvement. 
The instructions to discard these skills in 
the face of the fact that there are no others, 
that will be available in emergency is the 
sufficient reason for continuing this opera- 
tional component in the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. 

REMARKS OF CHARLES C. O'DONNELL, PRESI- 

DENT, BOSTON NAVAL SHIPYARD BETTERMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


In summarizing the talks of the previous 
speakers, it is obvious that the intention 
is to close the ropewalk and the chain shop. 

In the President’s directive, he stated that 
any components essential and for the pub- 
lic’s interest would not be removed. We 
concur with the President on the essential 
components and are here today and with 
your indulgence we will bring out the factors 
placing these two components in the cate- 
gory of essential and in the public interest. 

1. The ropewalk was established in 1834. 
What was the purpose of the ropewalk? 
Was it for the purpose of entering the cord- 
age field in competition with private indus- 
try? The answer then, and is now, “No.” 
The intent and purpose of the Congress of 
that date was to establish a component of 
the Navy that, through research, develop- 
ment of hawsers and rope might be ade- 
quately produced to best serve the require- 
ments of the Navy on the dceans and seven 
seas. 

It has been proven that a hawser might 
be adequate in the North Atlantic and in- 
adequate in the South Pacific due to atmos- 
pheric and chemical conditions of the waters. 
That, gentlemen, is why research and de- 
velopment is a necessary function of the 
Navy. 

The chain shop was established in 1800 
by the Congress of the United States to 
implement the Navy in its moorings with 
the best and strongest chains that could be 
developed. 

The differential between a fighting ship 
and a commercial-type ship, whether pas- 
senger or freighter, is that the commercial- 
type vessels operate in prescribed sealanes 
and are tied up to piers or wharves and 
seldom are required to drop anchor, whereas 
the fighting ships of the Navy on maneuvers 
or in an emergency might find it necessary 
to anchor in hazardous waters. If the Navy 
is forced to use chain not proven to their 
satisfaction by their research and develop- 
ment, it could very well mean the difference 
between proper moorage and the destruction 
of the ship—jeopardizing thousands of lives 
and a loss of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in such type ships as the U. S. S. Forrestal 
and U.S. S. Saratoga. 

While these two components have been 
ordered discontinued, another serious threat 
has been added. Namely the reduction in 
wages to the laborers, 90 percent of whom 
are war veterans and have been on the job 
from 12 to 20 years. This will certainly 
mean a process of elimination of these men, 
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The OIR has issued a directive effective 
June 20 which changed the rating of laborer 
to laborer cleaner with a reduction in wages 
of between 6 and 11 cents per hour. These 
veteran laborers have been ordered to take a 
physical examination to qualify as a laborer 
which they have been doing for many years 
and for which they have been qualified since 
they first went to work for the Navy. How 
ungrateful can we be to our war veterans? 
Is this what might be expected for our war 
veterans? The Government should be the 
leader in these situations and should be a 
beacon to the rest of the country. 

Gentlemen, we all know what is being 
done. What is the solution? The solution is 
this: That you gentlemen of the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation band together 
and with us appear before the Secretary of 
Defense and Secretary of the Navy and if 
necessary the President of the United States, 
and at which time we will ask that the rope- 
walk be kept as a Department of the Navy 
research, development, testing, and chemical 
analysis of rope. This will require 80 em- 
ployees. 

2. That the chain shop be continued as a 
department of research, development, test- 
ing, and chemical analysis of chain. This 
will require 125 men. 

3. To permit the laborer to remain as 
laborers without sustaining a loss in pay 
and hold his rights as a laborer. 





Upper Colorado River Projects Contro- 
versy—California Taxpayers Associa- 
tion Replies te Senator Watkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
southern California, and particularly 
the metropolitan area of Los Angeles 
which now ranks among the largest cities 
of our Nation and is one of our most im- 
portant industrial and agricultural 
areas, is dependent upon its quota of 
Colorado River water to provide an es- 
sential water supply to the population 
of the area. 

For this reason southern California 
must insist that the amount of Colorado 
River water guaranteed to it by the 
Colorado River compact be delivered, 
and must fight against any proposal 
which would divert Colorado River water 
to other uses to an extent that the water 
supply in the lower Colorado River 
would be reduced and southern Cali- 
fornia left without an adequate water 
supply for the millions who now live 
there. 

The proposed upper Colorado River 
project would divert Colorado River 
water and dangerously decrease the 
supply available in the lower Colorado 
River. The project would also cost the 
taxpayers of the United States millions 
of dollars in subsidized lands in the 
project, a cost which has been estimated 
at $5,000 an acre to bring a water supply 
to land which would be worth no more 
than $150 with a full water supply. 

The question of the upper Colorado 
River project is one which requires care- 
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ful and serious consideration, and the 
facts must be honestly and accurately 
presented. 

In the interest of keeping the record 
Straight, Mr. Milo E. Rowell, president 
of the California Taxpayers’ Association 
recently replied to charges made by Sen. 
ator ARTHUR V. WATKINs in an effort to 
challenge the statement of facts regarg. 
ing the cost and feasibility of the upper 
Colorado River project which had been 
issued by the California Taxpayers’ As. 
sociation. 

Because of the seriousness of this issue 
and the importance of correct factug| 
evidence concerning it, I want to bring 
the following statement by Mr. Rowell in 
answer to Senator Watkins to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this Congress: 
CALIFORNIA TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION Reptirs 

TO LETTER FROM SENATOR ARTHUR Y. 

WATKINS 


Milo E. Rowell, president of the California 
Taxpayers’ Association, today made public 
a letter to Senator Arthur V. Watkins in 
which he took sharp issue with critica) 
statements made by the Senator regarding 
the association’s opposition to the proposed 
upper Colorado River project. 

Rowell told the Senator that if anyone 
was guilty of making untruthful statements 
about the project it is its sponsors and 
proponents. 

The Senator is one of the leading sup- 
porters of the project, and in a recent letter 
to Rowell he criticized an analysis of it 
made by the California Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Reasserting his association’s unqualified 
opposition to the project, Rowell told Sena- 
tor WATKINS: 

“I regret to say that if anyone is guilty 
of promulgating travesties with accuracy 
and truth with respect to the Colorado River 
storage project, it is the sponsors and pro- 
ponents of the proposed development.” 

Rowell told the Senator it would take 
a crystal ball to determine what the con- 
struction cost of the project would be. Sen- 
ator WaTKINs had asserted that statistics 
used by the California Taxpayers’ Association 
with regard to subsidies in the project were 
“completely erroneous and dishonest.” 

Figures used by the association, Rowell 
said, were based on official reports and testi- 
mony of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Rowell asked Senator WarTkins how the 
Senator could justify asking the taxpayers 
of the Nation to subsidize lands in the pro- 
ect “to the tune of $5,000 an acre.” Project 
lands would be worth no more than $150 
an acre with a full water supply, Rowell 
declared. 

The full text of Rowell’s letter to Senator 
Watkins follows: 

CALIFORNIA TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Los Angeles, June 14, 1955. 
Hon. ArtHur V. WATKINS, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have given careful 
consideration to your letter of May 25 with 
reference to my recent statement on the 
Colorado storage project. I cannot agree 
with you that the statement issued by the 
California Taxpayers’ Association over my 
signature contains any half-truths or ou 
right misstatements as you allege. 

This association is meticulous in making 
every effort by careful research to get the 
facts on any matter which it presents to its 
members or the public. It has done s0 in 
the statement issued on the Colorado storage 
project. 

I have had additional research made bY 
competent engineers and tax analysts and 
this letter is my conclusion after re-review- 
ing all the evidence available. I have re- 
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ceived the advice of technicians in whom 
nave confidence and after listening to all 
re find no reason to change my views. 
. Howe\ er, 1 agree with your suggestion that 
it is high time to set the record straight. 
accordingly, Iam happy to comment in order 
on the particular points you raise. 
"|. It would take a crystal ball for anyone 
to determine with certainty what the con- 
<truction cost of the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects as pro- 
posed in S. 500 would be. 
The Senate Interior Committee report 
16) clearly shows that the estimated cost 
of the projects specified for authorization in 
c 500 is #1,658,460,100. It is true that the 
pill indicates certain conditions attached to 
the authorization of certain projects. But it 
must be concluded that the bill evidences 
a commitment or a clear intent of Congress 
authorize all of the projects named and 
ecified for authorization in the bill, in- 
cluding those to which conditions attach. 
It also should be noted that the cost of 
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to 
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the proposed storage and participating proj- 
ects as presented by the Bureau at hearings 
on H. R. 4449 and S. 1555 last year was esti- 
mated at $1,518,096,300. But this did not 
include the cost of the Cross Mountain or 


Juniper storage units, nor of the 19 or 20 
more participating projects added for au- 
thorization in S. 500, involving an additional 


cost of $200 to $300 million. 

Considering the fact that the estimates 
of cost for 20 or more of the projects are 
based upon the barest reconnaissance sur- 
veys and the notorious record of the Bureau 
for grossly underestimating the cost of pro- 
posed projects, the construction cost of the 
projects specified for authorization in S. 500 
would exceed $1.6 billion, and more probably 
reach $134 to $2 billion. Therefore, the $1.6 
billion figure I used in my statement is con- 
servative, if anything. 

Your statement that “the total amount 
authorized in S. 500 is $1,092,999,800 as stated 
in the bill” is not only an attempt to mini- 
mize the cost of the project, but is also in 
error since the bill S. 500 names no amount, 
but is wide open as to authorization of funds 
(sec. 10). 

2. The Bureau of the Budget in report- 
ing on the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects on March 18, 1954 
(p. 6, Senate hearings on S. 1555), advised 
the Secretary of the Interior that authoriza- 
tion of participating projects should be sub- 
ject to a “new finding of favorable economic 
justification” for each project, including a 
joint study with the Department of Agri- 
culture of the direct agricultural benefits of 
each project. The Secretary of the Interior 
on April 1, 1954, transmitted to the Senate 
committee a draft of bill prepared jointly by 
Interior and Budget, which provided for such 
& joint reappraisal, as follows: 

“The Secretary’s supplemental report for 
each project shall include, (a) a reappraisal 
oi the prospective direct agricultural bene- 
fits of the project, made by the Secretary in 
cooperation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture,” 


The bill S. 500 contains a similar provi- 
Son, which you quote, but with a most im- 


portant and significant change, viz: instead 
ol the words “in cooperation with,’ which 
_— carry out the clear intent of the 


A Bureau report, the words used are 
/n consultation With.” Why this change, 
if not in. effect to bypass the Agriculture 
Department? In my opinion, that is the 
Ciear intent, 

3. You apparently have not informed 
yourself, or have been poorly advised, or you 
would not have charged that my statistics 
- regard to subsidies involved in the Colo- 
Tado storage project are completely errone- 
ous and dishonest. 
pevidently you are not aware of the fact 
nat the Bureau of Reclamation has already 
‘ported (letter of March 17, 1955, to the 
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Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, p. 555, Sen- 
ate hearings on S. 500) that the cost of inter- 
est to the Federal Government for the proj- 
ect recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior would total $1,153,000,000 over the re- 
payment period. The construction cost of 
the recommended project is estimated by the 
Bureau at $930 million, or over $700 million 
less than the estimated cost of the projects 
specified for authorization in S. 500. 

The concealed subsidy of $4 billion ($5,000 
per acre on the area to be served), which 
would have to be paid by the Nation’s tax- 
payers, is based upon the $1.6 billion devel- 
opment proposed in S. 500, and is computed 
by equivalent methods to those used by the 
Bureau in arriving at the subsidy figure of 
over $1 billion for the $900 million recom- 
mended project. Actually, the estimate of $4 
billion subsidy is conservative, since it re- 
flects a most optimistic view of the accuracy 
of the cost and revenue estimates and the 
construction and repayment schedules, and 
is likely to materially exceed $4 billion for 
the projects specified for authorization in 
S. 500. 

4. My statement in regard to participat- 
ing projects accurately reflects data and in- 
formation contained in official reports of the 
Bureau of Reclamation on each project with 
respect to land elevation, growing season, 
crops to be grown and value of land, which 
supports the conclusion that the lands are at 
high elevations with limited growing sea- 
son, suitable for crops already in great sur- 
plus, and having an average value of $150 
per acre fully developed and irrigated. 

I did not state, as you imply, that the 
lands would grow such surplus commodities 
as rice, tobacco, peanuts, and cotton. But 
official Bureau reports show that the grain, 
dairy products, and sheep to produce wool 
would comprise a large part of the crops to be 
grown. All of these are in surplus and sup- 
ported by the Federal Government. Accord- 
ing to the reports, sugar beets would be 
grown on certain projects. Sugar beets are 
under the restriction program of the Sugar 
Act of 1951, and more sugar beets would only 
add to the wild scramble for sugar-beet 
acreage among present growers. 

No, Senator WaTKINns, the lands in these 
proposed projects are not generally suitable 
for high-value crops, and that is the reason 
why the average value of irrigated lands is 
only $150 per acre. Much of the land would 
be devoted to raising hay and pasture for 
livestock. How can you justify an expendi- 
ture of Federal funds for construction alone 
of nearly $1,000 per acre to irrigate such 
lands and crops, and how can you ask the 
Nation’s taxpayers to subsidize such a costly 
reclamation undertaking to the tune of 
$5,000 per acre? 

5. Regarding your statement that the 
Colorado River storage project would pay 
out in 50 years, after a development period 
of 1 to 10 years, no studies have been pre- 
sented by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
demonstrate that this would be possible, 
even for the 2 storage units and 11 par- 
ticipating projects recommended by the Sec- 
retary. On the contrary, the only payout 
schedule presented by the Bureau (p. 192, 
House hearings on H. R. 4449, 1954) shows 
that the payout period for the projects rec- 
ommended by the Secretary would extend 
over a period of 70 to 75 years. No repay- 
ment analysis has been presented by the 
Bureau for the 33 projects named and speci- 
fied for authorization in S. 500, but it would 
seem probable that the overall repayment 
period would exceed 75 years. Your claim 
that the Colorado River storage project 
would pay out in 50 years does not truly 
represent the facts as revealed by Bureau 
of Reclamation estimates, and is meaning- 
less. 

6. Your dogmatic statement that “S. 500 
establishes no new policy” is simply not in 
accord with the facts. The record is clear 
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that, under the proposed financing program 
as revealed by reports and testimony of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the starting of 
repayment of about 85 percent of the irri- 
gation construction cost would be postponed 
for 40 to 50 years. This is a radical de- 
parture from existing reclamation law of 
general application, which, as you well know, 
provides that the reimbursable irrigation 
costs of reclamation projects are to be repaid 
in approximately equal annual instailments 
in 40 years beyond a maximum development 
period of 10 years in the case of new lands. 
This clearly constitutes new policy which 
is of most serious concern because it would 
greatly increase the Federal subsidy in in- 
terest cost on the Federal investment for 
irrigation, and the burden on the Nation’s 
taxpayers. 

I did not state, as you imply, that the 
bill S. 500 would “bypass the Hoover Com- 
mission.” I stated our position as I believe 
any sensible taxpayer should that action be 
deferred on such legislation as proposed in 
S. 500 that would establish sweeping new 
policies, at least until the Congress has re- 
ceived and considered the report of the 
Hoover Commission it created. 

In conclusion, I regret to say that if 
anyone is guilty of promulgating “travesties 
with accuracy and truth,” with respect to 
the Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects, it is the sponsors and 
proponents of the proposed development. 
Certainly it is not the California Taxpayers’ 
Association, as you allege—the facts are all 
to the contrary. I am now more convinced 
than ever that this project can only result 
in a tremendous unnecessary burden to all 
taxpayers. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILo E. ROWELL, President. 





Life in the Socialist Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
4, 1955, the Cleaveland Plain Dealer car- 
ried an editorial on the subject Life in 
the Socialist Paradise. This editorial 
brings into sharp focus the realities of 
life under the Russian socialists which 
have been described over and over again 
to the unsuspecting as a paradise. The 
editorial wisely points out that despite 
widespread knowledge of what life is 
really like in the Soviet Union, there are 
still those who continue to believe that 
socialism can offer mankind a better way 
of life than we are blessed with here in 
America. With the hope that this edi- 
torial will reduce the number of gullibles 
who still believe in that great error, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it included in 
the Recorp: 

LIFE IN THE SOCIALIST PARADISE 

The Gum (pronounced Goom) is Russia’s 
leading department store. It’s situated in 
Red Square, and is the place where people 
line up to spend their rubles. But things 
aren’t going too well at the Gum. They've 
been getting a lot of shoddy merchandise, a 
fact which is deplored in Soviet Trade, official 
newspaper of the ministry of trade. 

Early this year, according to Soviet Trade, 
Gum received 500 children’s coats which were 
defective in tailcring and lining. Gum 
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complained to the factory in Odessa which 
made the coats. What happened? Along 
came 400 more shoddy coats. 

“Buttonholes don’t fit,” complained Soviet 
Trade. “Sleeves are off. Boys’ school unle 
forms from Kazan are no good. The tunics 
don’t match the trousers. The styles don’t 
fit. The orders don’t match.” 

Here, clothes not only fit, but a worker 
can place the seat of his properly tailored 
and perfectly matching trousers on the seat 
of his brand new automobile and take off for 
the electrical store to take a look at the 
electric washing machine, mangle, television 
set, and air-conditioning unit he intends to 
buy. 

By comparison, it becomes more and mors 
difficult to envision Soviet Russia as a work- 
er’s paradise. 

And yet there are still people in this coun- 
try—and others—who think socialism can 
provide a higher standard of living than capli- 
talism. How iong will it take them to learn 
that socialism is a fraud and a failure? Or 
are they just incapable of learning? 





Illinois Voters Warned Against Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, opposi- 
tion to the vast and expensive upper 
Colorado storage project was expressed 
to the voters of Illinois by an editorial 
appearing in the Bloomington Panta- 
graph on May 1, 1955. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

It’s Your MONEY THEyY’RE SPENDING 


With the support of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration the western bloc of Senators 
has pushed through the upper Colorado River 
Basin project after 50 years of failure. The 
bill still faces the House. 

The basin includes 110,000 square miles of 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The project proposes six major 
dams at Glen Canyon, Echo Park, Cross 
Mountain, Flaming Gorge, Curecanti, and 
Navaho. With the exception of Navaho, each 
dam would have a power plant. The Glen 
Canyon Dam would be second only to Hoover 
Dam, impounding 26 million acre-feet of 
water and producing 800,000 kilowatts of 
power. There also would be 14 lesser proj- 
ects for irrigation purposes. 

The entire project, it is claimed, would 
open 300,000 new acres to farming, enhance 
the agriculture value of 470,000 acres now 
partly irrigated, and produce 1,622,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical energy. 

This all sounds very attractive until one 
begins to figure the cost. While it would 
directly benefit only small portions of 4 or § 
States, the estimated cost ranges as high as 
$4 billion. 

Here such a public power champion as 
Senator Pau, H. Dovuctas, of Illinois, balks. 
He says simply that it is not worth the price. 
On the basis of his figures power production 
at these proposed dams would cost 414 times 
as much as current produced on the Colum- 
bia; 3 or 4 times as much as the single unit 
dams in TVA and 414 to 6 times as much as 
multi-purpose TVA dams. 

Irrigation costs would average more than 
$2,000 per acre, according to Senator Douc- 
Las’ study of the project. That is pretty high 
as compared, for example, with $500-$600 per 
acre for the very best farm land in Illinois. 
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This, it appears, is not only socialism but 
such an expensive brand of socialism that a 
man like Senator Dovucias, who tends to fa- 
vor such projects, cannot stomach it. 

While the advocates of this project claim 
that it will be self-liquidating, it is so set up 
that no interest would be paid by the bene- 
ficiaries for 70 years. During all that time 
the Government—meaning you—will be pay- 
ing interest. 

The beneficiaries are to have 50 years in 
which to pay back the principal. Nothing is 
said about obsolescence, yet in 50 years much 
of the physical plant would have to be re- 
placed. One estimate places the Illinois tax- 
payers’ share of this project at nearly $300 
million. 

This doesn’t look like a very wisely chosen 
demonstration of the Eisenhower “new look” 
in public power and conservation policy. 





Embattled Engine Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Forbes magazine of June 15, 1955: 

AIRCRAFT—EMBATTLED ENGINE BUILDER 


A chilly noontime wind scattered hats and 
whipped old newspapers along New York's 
Seventh Avenue as a band of hard-bitten 
newsmen descended on the Hotel Statler one 
day last month. Later, after a hot roast 
beef dinner in the plushy Skytop Room, their 
host, Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s’ white-haired 
boss, Roy Hurley, got down to business, di- 
rected 1 of his hustling aids to pass out copies 
of a cryptic 1-page press release. 

Despite its brevity, Hurley’s announcement 
was seasoned with just the kind of spice 
that has kept investors’ appetites for air- 
craft equities healthy for months. On a 10- 
percent rise in first-quarter sales to $123 
million, Hurley’s brief showed Curtiss- 
Wright’s earnings had soared no less than 
114 percent to $6.8 million. At this rate, the 
famed $195 million (assets) New Jersey en- 
gine builder was pocketing a handsome 514 
cents on each dollar of its sales. Not since 
1950 had any of the aircraft industry’s big 
six? fared that well. 

PARALYSIS 


In windswept Wall Street, where memo- 
ries are long, Hurley’s performance earned 
instant respect. Few Wall Streeters had for- 
gotten how Curtiss-Wright, a production 
champion in World War II (when its sales 
topped $1 billion for 3 years running), crum- 
pled to the canvas when peace came. Mili- 
tary sales, backbone of its wartime business, 
trickled off to $72 million in 1946. Unlike 
other aircraft companies, Curtiss-Wright did 
not bounce back. What production it did 
maintain in the following years was sloppy, 
costly, and far too often behind schedule. 
At low point, the then Air Force boss, STUART 
SYMINGTON, ignominiously cut it off his list 
of Air Force suppliers. 


AND ITS CURE 


Disgruntled stockholders finally rebelled, 
in 1948 ousted Curtiss-Wright’s wartime 


/Management, and handed the job of chair- 


man to Paul V. Shields, investment banker 
and sometime first-aid man to ailing corpo- 
rations. Shields, in turn, scoured the coun- 
try for a topnotch production man to take 
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over as Curtiss-Wright’s president, Snapped 
up Ford Motor Co.’s director of manufacty 
ing engineering, Roy Hurley. 

Coaxing some bread-and-butter Contracts 
from the Pentagon, Banker Shields and 
Automan Hurley patched together prodyc. 
tion lines, worked out ways to cut costs to 
the bone. By the time the North Koreans 
swept across the 38th parallel and the Air 
Force began clamoring for planes anq en- 
gines, Curtiss-Wright was back in business 
Satisfied that things were going well, Pay 
Shields retired in 1952, leaving the Chair. 
manship to Hurley. 

Things were indeed going well. By last 
year Curtiss-Wright was ringing up 9475 
million a year in sales, $19.4 million in prof. 
its. Only once before in its history—1945_ 
had it ever earned more than that. 


SILENCE IS NOT GOLDEN 


Seated comfortably in his paneled office 
hard by Curtiss-Wright’s clanging turbo jet 
engine assembly lines last month, Roy Hur- 
ley candidly summed up Curtiss-Wright’ 
comeback in just four words: “We were 
damned lucky.” But for a desperate gamble 
that paid off, there might well not have been 
any recovery. Four years ago, Curtiss- 
Wright, having dropped out of the airframe 
business in the late 1940's, had almost 
dropped out of engine building as well, 
While such outfits as United, General Elec. 
tric, and Westinghouse were already turn- 
ing out jet engines by the hundreds, Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s were still only in the blueprint 
stage. Finally Hurley decided that he 
couldn't wait any longer for the bugs to be 
ironed out, flew off to dollar-hungry Britain, 
checkbook in hand, and came back with the 
rights to build Armstrong-Siddeley’s famed 
“Sapphire” jet engine. What made it an 
enormous gamble was the fact that Curtiss- 
Wright had neither the plant nor the tools 
to produce Sapphires. But when the Korean 
war broke out, the Air Force hurriedly solved 
both problems. 

A lightweight (7,200—7,800 pounds thrust) 
alongside United’s powerful (10,000 pounds 
thrust) J—57, the Sapphire (Air Force desig- 
nation: J-—65) proved the ideal power plant 
for a half dozen such swift fighter planes as 
Lockheed’s new F-104, Douglas’ Skyhawk, 
Republic’s Thunderstreak, Grumman's su- 
personic Tiger, North American's carrier- 
based Fury. And the Sapphire soon had 
put Curtiss-Wright back into the race for 
production contracts. 

Determined that Curtiss-Wright will never 
again fall into its recent plight, in just 2 
years Hurley has spent close to $100 million 
(mostly Government money) to engineer an 
impressive array of even newer engines-- 
turboprops, ramjets, rockets, and the secu- 
rity wrapped J-69 twin-pool jet. This year 
his research and development expenses will 
clinrb still higher, topping last year's $00 
million. 


Is 


AMBUSH 


Despite Curtiss-Wright’s booming produc- 
tion rate and a fat $860-million backlog 0 
orders, Hurley admits to feeling neither se- 
cure nor happy. He has squeezed costs and 


streamlined production lines with notable 


vigor. Last year, for example, his cost-cul- 
ting program in Curtiss-Wright’s jet engine 
division saved $28 million. But most of the 
savings accrued to the Government. Hurley 
has never been able to work any miracies 


with eee profits. Last month 
in fact*he ran smack into a hostile bane 
of Congressmen out on a little cost-cutting 
campaign of their own. Not only did they 
frown on Hurley’s innate passion for higher 
profits, but they complained that the - 
tion’s planebuilders were already earning }# 
too much on their contracts with the Penta 
gon. 

Hurley, an aggressive, tub-thump!28 
spokesman for the save-mroney-to-make 
money school of modern-day mana yement, 
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firing back. “It’s ridiculous 


st no time ” 
‘re making too much money,” he 


] 

= FE pan he pointed out, Curtiss- 
wri rt } as averaged only 3.5 percent on sales 
‘or the past 5 years. Over that same period, 
United netted only 3.4 percent, Douglas and 
North American only 3.0 percent. Boeing 


and Lockheed did even worse, netting only 
97 percent and 2.5 percent respectively. All 
this in a cold war buildup which—as one 
Congressman alleged—has propelled profits 
“at supersonic speeds.” “Our percentage of 
net worth to sales,” said Hurley, “was almost 
as high as General Motors’ last year. But 
our profit margin was only half as large. 
The truth is, the aircraft companies are 
i] not making enough.” 

It is hardly a secret that other plane- 
makers say amen to Hurley’s sentiments— 
put in private. He alone has taken the 
stump to air them. Other aircraft men speak 
softly, if at all, fearing that a raucous clamor 
will alienate the Pentagon’s contract men, 
their biggest, and often their only, cus- 


tomers. 


stl 


PRESSURE RISING 

From a planemaker’s point of view, there 
seems to be little justice in the remark 
made by House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman GrorG—E MAHON last month that 
“the taxpayer is being taken for a merry 
ride.” But Manon had arrived at his con- 
clusion by what many Congressmen did re- 
gard as compellingly sound reasoning. And 


he managed to suggest with uncomfortable 
force that the planemakers with their $8.6- 
billion annual sales and 790,000 employees, 


far from being a fundamental element in the 
United States economy as auto- 


normal 


makers are, have actually been primarily rid- 

ing a huge wave of defense spending. 
“Profits,” MAHON argued, “should not be 

related to sales when the goods are being 


sold are produced in facilities, and with 
tools, owned by the purchaser—the tax- 
payer.”’ Why, he continued, should the Gov- 
ernment pay a “guaranteed profit” of 3.6 
percent to Boeing (as it did in 1954), or 
ensure a 4 percent return to Douglas? Over 
the years, he claimed, these companies had 
plowed very little money back into their 


own plants. They had preferred to operate 
a safer, easier way, using Government-owned 
tools in Government-owned factories. 

ON TARGET 


At first blush, MaHon’s argument is very 


persuasive. The facts are true. Bomber- 
building Boeing Aircraft has posted a 236 
percent gain in sales since 1950, and a 242 
percent increase in earnings. This remark- 
able production record, however, owes heav- 


to the Government’s expenditure of mil- 
1 its plant facilities. Today 61 per- 

1t of Boeing’s floorspace is federally owned, 
many of its tools. But over the same 
ars, Boeing has increased its net worth 
only” 122 percent, a percentage which con- 
gre nal critics think is unjustifiably low. 
Result: last year Boeing earned an eye- 
I : 31 percent on stockholders’ equity. 
Douglas, another prime target of the con- 
gressmien, tallied even bigger gains in sales 
(005 percent) and earnings (402 percent) in 
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the same 5 years. But, say congressmen, it 
increased its net worth only 650 percent, 
Th is last year Douglas earned a thumping 
23.9 percent on stockholders’ equity. Meas- 
ured by this yardstick, every aircraft com- 


pany 
be ms 


doubt 


including Curtiss-Wright, appears to 
‘King heady profits. There is now little 
that Congress will not only reinstate 
the Renegotiation Act which expired last 
December 31, but will press for tougher en- 
‘orcement, hoping to recapture the “excess” 
Profits for the Treasury. 
PROFITS AND POLITICS 

Planemakers can hardly remember a period 
of industry prosperity when some such Damo- 
clean sword has not hung over their heads. 
Ever since 1934, the Vinson-Trammell Act 
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has restricted their pretax profit margins to 
12 percent. In recent years, however, few 
aircraft companies have been able to bring 
as much as 9 percent down to taxes, largely 
because Air Force production contracts gen- 
erally carry a 7 percent ceiling. As if these 
regulations were not stringent enough, 
planemakers operate under a _ continual 
threat that the Government’s watchdog Re- 
negotiation Board will one day find that 
their profits are still too high.’ 

Actually, renegotiation is a game without 
rules. While the Board theoretically takes 
into account a planemaker’s productive effi- 
ciency, his ability to make cost reductions, 
and his economy in the use of material and 
manpower, it also attempts to relate profits 
to a planemaker’s risk, or to the amount of 
invested capital in his business. But as 
Renegotiation Board Chairman Frank Lloyd 
Roberts said recently, “It is entirely a judg- 
ment operation. There is no fixed formula 
or yardstick for the determination of ex- 
cessive profits.” Presumably, the Board can 
be tough or lenient as it sees fit—or as po- 
litical pressure dictates. 


LOOPHOLES 


In the absence of ground rules that would 
define once and for all a fair rate of return, 
planemakers now feel that the deck is being 
stacked against them. Hasn't the congres- 
sional economy wave, they ask, for all its 
good intentions, washed over other impor- 
tant facts? Why, for instance, this hue and 
cry over the disparity between gains in 
profits and net worth? How could an air- 
craft company be expected automatically to 
increase its net worth by anywhere near 
the same percentage as its profits? To do 
50 it would have to plow every nickel of its 
earnings back into buildings and machinery. 
In that case, where would it get the money 
(short of costly borrowing) to finance heavy 
development expenses and starting-up costs? 
And how could it pay dividends on the capi- 
tal already invested? ‘“Let’s face it,” said 
one Wallstreeter last month, “someone 
down there has his finances badly garbled.” 

Curtiss-Wright is a case in point. For 6 
straight years after World War II the be- 
calmed engine builder never managed to earn 
its dividend. Even the good profits over the 
past 3 years have not restored the balance. 
Since 1946, Curtiss-Wright has earned $6.50 
on each share of its common stock. Yet it 
has paid out $7.95 to stockholders. This 
explains, in part, why Curtiss-Wright has 
shown only a modest 13.8 percent gain in 
equity since 1950 (as against sales and earn- 
ings gains of 250 percent and 166 percent), 
and a mere 5.8 percent gain since 1945.4 


POWERFUL PROTESTS 


Many Wall Streeters these days are in- 
clined to feel that congressional insistence 
upon spotlighting rapid rises in sales and 
earnings of the past 4 years is really a mon- 
strous bit of quibbling. The record shows 
that, while the Big Six were ringing up 
profits totaling $525 million in the 9 post- 
war years, they plowed a walloping $350 mil- 
lion or 67 percent of it back into plants 
and tooling. The balance went for divi- 
dends. Whatever the Government spent on 
planemakers’ facilities, moreover, was dic- 
tated by extraordinary urgency of the cold 
war, and the buildup required could never 
be justified by economic reasons alone. 

“Sure, they bought a lot of my machine 
tools,” said Roy Hurley. “They needed en- 
gines in a hurry. But they didn’t buy good 
tools. They bought only what they could 
get. Right now I’ve got a factory full of 
junk. That’s all it is—junk. They ought to 
take a bulldozer and clean it out.” 

To congressional ears, this sort of talk may 
sound more than a little ungrateful, a case 
of the planemakers biting the hand that 
feeds them. But to the planemakers them- 
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selves, it made perfectly good sense. Last 
year, for instance, Curtiss-Wright made a 
$360,000 investment in new tools to machine 
J-65 stator blades. By replacing 27 tools 
with 10 modern pieces of equipment, Hurley 
cut the price per blade from $23.40 to $15.66, 
saved the Government $700,000 on this one 
item alone. Said Hurley: “If Congress wants 
to save money, why don’t they ask us how 
to do it?” 


MAN WITH CREDENTIALS 


Hurley is understandably proud of his 
production record and he has plenty of cre- 
dentials to substantiate it. Born in Brook- 
lyn 59 years ago, Hurley began as an airplane 
engine mechanic in 1916. He had nailed 
down a job as chief engineer of a company 
making sparkplugs for airplanes by the time 
he was 25. At 39 he was vice president of 
manufacturing for Bendix Aviation Corp., 
a post he held for 12 years before moving on 
to Ford Motors. In World War II he made a 
name for himself as Deputy Chief of Ord- 
nance of the Army. 

Since 1952 he has spearheaded the plane- 
makers’ pleas for higher profits. His report, 
“The Financing of Air Power,’’ sent to Mem- 
bers of Congress in 1952, was both an ex- 
tremely candid analysis of his industry's ail- 
ments and a detailed prescription for their 
cure. 

Last month, with even more vehemence 
than before, Hurley was still pounding home 
one of the most startling recommendations 
ever made by an aircraft executive. “The 
Government,” said he, “ought to get out of 
the business of supplying aircraft companies 
with their tools. With the right ground 
rules set up, we can handle everything our- 
selves.” 

GROWTH PLAN 


Some aircraft men, Hurley candidly ad- 
mits, might not agree with him. They might 
prefer to operate Government facilities 
rather than make a tremendous investment 
in a business which, for better or for worse, 
has always geared itself to the pleasant rise 
and sickening decline in defense spending. 
For them Hurley has an answer: “It’s about 
time the aircraft industry grew up. We've 
been hamstrung by archaic regulations too 
long.” 

Based on a study made in Curtiss-Wright’s 
sprawling Wood-Ridge, N. J., plant, Hurley 
says he would be willing—under certain cir- 
cumstances—to invest $70 million of Curtiss- 
Wright’s money in a 5-year program to buy 
new machine tools which would cut his pro- 
duction costs 30 percent. But under pres- 
ent contract arrangements with the Air 
Force, he adds, Curtiss-Wright would gain 
nothing. The Air Force would enjoy all the 
savings (over $100 million a year*) but Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s pretax profit would be slashed 
28 percent. If, however, says Hurley, Cur- 
tiss-Wright were allowed (1) to depreciate 
these tools in 5 years and (2) to keep a 25- 
percent share of the savings, the Air Force 
would save almost $85 million a year and 
Curtiss-Wright would wind up with a 33- 
percent boost in pretax profits. ‘An incen- 
tive plan like this,” says Roy Hurley, “must 
combine accelerated depreciation with profit 
sharing. If we can’t increase our profits 
there’s no point in our buying the tools. 
And if we can’t get a fast writeoff, in 5 years 
we're back in the junk business.” 

Nothing would please ex-automan Hurley 
more than to redeem the aircraft industry's 
reputation as a “kept” industry, and his 
plan, he claims, would do just that. It 
would also permit planemakers to replace 
their obsolete tools on a regular basis, thus 
be ready with modern equipment in any 
sudden national emergency. If Curtiss- 
Wright had spent $8 million a year since 
World War II and had been permitted to 
take fast amortization, he notes, it could 
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have bought tools which cost the Air Force 
$300 million, when the Korean war came, 
for only $100 million. 

ACE IN THE HOLE 


How long the aircraft industry will remain 
a subsidized arm of the Government is un- 
foreseeable. Hurley himself has already 
served notice that he plans to take Curtiss- 
Wright out of that position just as soon as 
he can. He has already had some success. 
In 1955’s first quarter, 40 percent of Curtiss- 
Wright’s earnings came from its booming 
commercial business, which is more profit- 
able than Air Force contracts. Only Lock- 
heed and Douglas, commercial planebuilders, 
have come close to matching this percentage 
in recent years. 

Perhaps the brightest feather in Roy Hur- 
ley’s many-feathered cap is the wide accept- 
ance of Curtiss-Wright’s Turbo Compound 
piston engine, now the biggest factor in its 
commercial sales. As late as 2 years ago, 
United’s Pratt & Whitney division ruled vir- 
tually unchallenged on the commercial air- 
lines with its popular, powerful 18-cylinder 
Double Wasp. But Hurley’s engineers quickly 
turned the table with the Turbo Compound, 
dubbed “the right engine at the right time.” 
Double Wasps still have a strong market, 
go into Douglas DC-6B’s and twin-engine 
Convair 340’s. But they no longer rule un- 
challenged. Today each of the swift, rangy 
Super Contellations and DC-7’s rolling off 
California assembly lines is fitted with more 
than $300,000 worth of Wright engines. 


FOOTHOLD IN THE FUTURE 


Hurley has no fear of the much-heralded 
commercial jet age. When airlines finally 
do decide that they want jet-powered air- 
liners, Hurley is sure he can give any com- 
petitor a rough race for the engine business. 
But neither has Hurley overlooked the possi- 
bility that cost-conscious airline operators 
may elect to buy turboprop-powered trans- 
ports instead. Already he has begun a cam- 
paign to sell a derated (60 percent of full 
power) version of his T-49 turboprop power- 
plant. The T-49, Hurley claims, will propel 
transports through the air at 500 m. p. h. (to- 
day’s fastest commercial ship, the DC-7, 
cruises at 365 m. p. h.). Thus an airline 
could earn $1.2 million to $1.4 million an- 
nually on each plane, against $600,000 now, 
by scheduling two 5-hour coast-to-coast 
flights daily instead of the one 8-hour 
trip now. 


BIGGER PROFITS, OTHER FIELDS 


One of the most unique things about air- 
craft companies today is their almost total 
lack of diversification in other nonaviation 
fields. Without a steady flow of Govern- 
ment orders, many would have little reason 
for existence. Despite past experience, many 
plane makers hope that the Government 
will not let them wither and die when 
emergencies fade away. 

Not so Roy Hurley. Ever since he came 
to Curtiss-Wright, he has been beating the 
bushes for commercial products to tide him 
over any lean years. Curtiss-Wright’s sub- 
sidiary, Marquette Metal Products Co., for 
instance, now turns out a wide variety of 
civilian (and nonaviation) items ranging all 
the way from high-pressure pumps (for the 
petroleum industry) and textile spindles to 
hyeraulic relay governors for diesel and gas 
engines. Even more striking, however, are 
the fistful of manufacturing rights and li- 
censes (mostly German) Hurley has ‘picked 
up over the past 3 years. Among them area 
long list of specialized ultrasonic devices, 
including a drill for cutting holes in steel, 
glass and ceramics; a tooth anesthetizer for 
dental workers, a hops extractor for the 
brewery industry, a commercial chocolate 
oscillator. Also ready for marketing: a new 
mobile camera for closed-circuit industrial 
television, and a “black light” infrared night 
viewer for police surveillance. What may 
someday prove to be ever more lucrative, 
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moreover, is Hurley’s license (from Du Pont) 
to manufacture Curifoam, a tough multi- 
cellular plastic that can be turned out as soft 
as fleece or as hard as board. 

“When I took this job 5 years ago,” says 
Roy Hurley, “I promised that if Uncle Sam 
wouldn’t allow me to make a decent profit, 
I’d make it somewhere else. Now I’m get- 
ting a 5'4-percent return on sales—the best 
in the industry.” Then, determinedly: 
“Within 5 years we’re going to get 60 percent 
to 70 percent of our profits from commercial 
sales. If military profits ever climb to where 
they should be, all well and good. But we’re 
not going to sit around and wait for that 
to happen.” 


1Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): High, 
353g; low, 31. Dividend (1954): $1. Indi- 
cated 1955 payout: $1.40. 

*The others: Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, United. 

8 Early this year, two smaller plane makers, 
Grumman and McDonnell, were billed for 
excessive profits rung up in 1951. 

* Other Big Six aircraft companies rang up 
sales, earnings, and equity gains as follows: 
United—143, 97, and 23 percent; Lockheed— 
323, 211, and 48 percent; North American— 
352, 174, and 50 percent. 

On Air Force shipments now totaling 
$409 million. 





Polio the Canadian Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
June 20, 1955, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

Po.ito: THE CANADIAN LESSON 


Canada’s experience with the administra- 
tion of the Salk vaccine has been so differ- 
ent from that of the United States that a 
comparison between the two methods of 
handling is inevitable. So far 800,000 Can- 
adian children—the entire first and second 
grade school population—have been inoc- 
culated, and by the end of next year the 
total will have reached 3 million. Adminis- 
tration of the vaccine has been under the 
control of the Canadian Ministry of Health 
and Welfare, and all children have received 
the serum free. There has been no political 
dispute and no public controversy. 

It may be argued, of course, that Canada, 
with a total population of only 15 million 
as against the 165 million of the United 
States, had a simpler and less demanding 
task. Yet the Canadian planning and direc- 
tion were so thorough and effective that a 
decided impression is left that they might 
have achieved similar results in the United 
States. With little of the publicity and none 
of the improvisation of the American pro- 
gram, the Canadians went about their task 
in a scientific and detached manner, their 
paramount concern being to administer the 
vaccine to all who needed it as swiftly and 
as safely as possible. 

Understandably, Canadian authorities are 
reluctant to become involved in the vaccine 
furore in the United States. But the fact 
remains that both in safety and distribu- 
tion—the two key problems involved in the 
Salk vaccine—the Canadians have achieved 
remarkable success by dint of foresight and 
planning. There is still time for the lesson 
to be applied in the United States. 


June 99 
A Bill To Create the Office of Senator a 


Large for Former Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, the follow. 
ing is a statement that I made before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Judi. 
ciary Committee at 10 o’clock, Tuesday, 
June 21, 1955 with respect to my pill 
H. R. 3886, which seeks to create the 
office of Senator at Large in the United 
States Senate for former Presidents 
of the United States of America: 


Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of the 
committee, I want to thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to appear before you 
today in the interest of H. R. 386 which seeks 
to create the office of Senator at Large in the 
Senate of the United States for former Presi. 
dents. In the future, under this legisla- 
tion, there will always be the possibility of 
one or more ex-Presidents in the Senate, no 
matter what his political beliefs may be. 
Gentlemen, if there ever was a time during 
the history of our Nation that the combined 
talents, “know-how,” experience, and train- 
ing of our two living former Presidents were 
needed to help us solve the many complex 
problems with which we are presently con- 
fronted—this is that time. Let us make no 
mistake about it or lull ourselves to sleep 
over the international situation because, 
quite frankly, our relationship, at the pres- 
ent time, with the various countries of the 
world is most precarious. 

At this time, our country 1s particularly 
blessed in having two splendid gentlemen 
who have served as Presidents of the United 
States of America. One of these distin- 
guished gentlemen is a Republican, a con- 
servative, and truly an elder statesman; while 
the other outstanding gentleman is a Demo- 
crat, inclined to be liberal, and is a real 
American. 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover has had 
long and varied experience as a public serv- 
ant. In addition to his having served as the 
President of the United States, he has served 
in various capacities throughout the years 
both prior to his term as President and since 
that time as chairman of various boards and 
commissions which have added additional 
luster to his good name. You will recall 
that during World War I, President Wilson 
designated Mr. Hoover to adequately, eff- 
ciently, and humanely distribute food, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, and other ald to 
stricken peoples, scarred and marked by the 
ravages of war. Mr. Hoover presently !s 
serving as active chairman of the Commls- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government and is, as usual, making 
@ most valuable contribution to his Govern- 
ment and to his country. 

No doubt, at this juncture, you are asking 
yourself the question—well this all may b¢ 
very true, but what does Mr. Hoover think 
of this legislation? This is a good question. 
Although I wrote Mr. Hoover a letter asking 
for his comments, I must confess he replied 
that while he appreciated my sentiments and 
remarks, he asked that I do him the “kind 
ness of leaving him out of the discussion. 
In other words, Mr. Hoover quite clearly takes 
the attitude that since he is involved in the 
legislation, he ought not to be embarrassed 
by being requested to make a statement. 
While I am unable to give you Mr. Hoover $ 
reaction, I am informed that a similar pla. 
such as I propose in the House and Senator 
KILGorE proposes in the Senate, “received 
the weighty endorsement of former President 
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Hoover in 1949.” It is my sincere belief that 
mr. Truman 1s not averse to the plan. 
The Honorable Harry S. Truman served as 
d States Senator from the great State 
ri for approximately 10 years. He 
tional stature and prominence by 
serving as chairman of the Truman Investi- 
gating Committee. In 1944, he was nomi- 
seq and elected by the people of this coun- 
try to serve as Vice President under President 
Roosevelt. He had hardly settled down into 
pis office as Vice President when President 
Roosevelt was summoned to his reward by 
the “Master of all nations, lodges, and men” 
and suddenly and without warning, Mr. Tru- 
man found himself being sworn in as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Whether we agreed with Mr. Truman's 
politics, his policies, his methods, or his 
hievements, there is one thing that I feel 
all of us will be bound to admit, he 
served at a most crucial time in our history. 

In my opinion, no Man ever was confronted 
with the decisions that he had to make as 
Commander in Chief of approximately 12 
million men to successfully conclude World 
War II and to help lead our country and the 
world, for that matter, which was tottering 
on the brink of destruction and despair, back 
to a sound, sane, postwar status. 

My colleagues, it was President Harry S. 
Truman who had to make the decision as 
to whether or not the atom bomb would 
be dropped on Hiroshima and on Nagasaki. 
I know and you know that this good man 
nad to take decisions of such magnitude to 
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the good Lord in prayer. Frankly, I do not 
think that any person could make such a 
momentous decision without calling on Al- 


mighty God for help and guidance. 
Mr. Chairman, I feel very deeply about 


this particular situation. Down in my heart, 
I know full well that there are tens of thou- 
sands of our young men who are living in 
happiness today due to the decision made by 
President Truman to drop these bombs, each 


carrying death and destruction equivalent to 
50,000 tons of TNT. 

It took real courage to issue that order 
acted as a certain death warrant to 
thousands of civilians. Nevertheless, we were 
at war, a horrible bloody war and it was 
either the Japanese or our soldiers who had 
to die. Had not Mr. Truman made the de- 


that 


cision at the time, place, and manner in 
which he did, World War II would have 
continued and the million casualties in blood 
and the billions in gold and treasure that 
we lost might conceivably have been doubled. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there will be some 
objection to this legislation but I sincerely 
trust that that objection will stem from 
an honest disagreement with the object, in- 
tent, and purpose of this bill rather than 
from any prejudices that any Member of 
Congress may have against either one of our 
two former Presidents. I have spoken to 
Several of my colleagues about this legisla- 
tion. I have urged their support of this . 
bill. Iam happy to report that 4 out of 
5 favor it overwhelmingly because they 
agree with me that unless this legislation 
is enacted now during the time in which 
both former Presidents are active and alive, 
It will never be done, 

The small amount of opposition that I have 
encountered to the legislation is, unfortu- 


nately, due to prejudice against one or the 
of the two former Presidents. Such 
‘\titude is strictly unfair because you and I 
know that we cannot legislate by prejudice. 
Any man who has served his country in as 
Many capacities as these two distinguished 
men and, in addition, has served as President 
of the United States is highly qualified to 
— aS an ex officio Member of the United 
States Senate. Their advice, counsel, sug- 
Bestions, and ideas on domestic and foreign 
Policies ought to be made readily available 
‘o our legislators on Capitol Hill. As ex 
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officio Members of the United States Senate, 
without a vote, our two former Presidents 
would have daily contact with the people 
through the medium of press, radio, and tel- 
evision and it would afford them a forum for 
their thinking on national and international 
problems. 

At the present time, our former Presidents 
are somewhat reluctant to visit Washington, 
Offer advice, or to speak out on matters of 
foreign and domestic interest unless they are 
invited to do so. 

As a Senator at large in the Senate, the 
country would have the full benefit of their 
services, talents, and their vast experience 
without any embarrassment to themselves. 

In addition, I think it would be a healthy 
thing for the country to have at least 1 or 2 
Senators, or for that matter, a couple of Rep- 
resentatives of the House, who could sound 
off on any issue that might come before the 
Congress without having to worry about his 
constant campaign for reelection or any voter 
repercussions. Truly it would be refreshing 
to have these elder statesmen serving as Sen- 
ators-at-large. It would be America at her 
best and in her finest tradition. As a democ- 
racy we either come up with new ideas occa- 
sionally or we wither on the vine of progress. 

On April 15, 1955, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal printed an editorial entitled “A Sen- 
ate Seat for Hoover and Truman.” Later, on 
April 25, 1955, that splendid newspaper 
printed another editorial entitled “A Forum 
Is Needed, Not Just a Pension.” 

The editorial dated April 15, 1955, among 
other things, had the following to say: 

“But they (Truman and Hoover) would 
hold positions of recognized distinction in- 
stead of being relegated to relative oblivion. 
They would be, in every case, men inclined 
by training and circumstance to think in 
national rather than in more local or regional 
terms. Freed of all thought of elective har- 
assment, and representing the people at large, 
they could at their best provide the country 
with a continuous wealth of experienced 
statesmanship. It is an asset that should not 
go begging. Congress could make this a 
memorable session, indeed, by reintroducing 
us all to Senator Hoover and Senator Tru- 
man, and preparing us, in time, to meet Sen- 
ator Eisenhower.” 

From the editorial dated April 25, 1955, I 
quote the following excerpt: 

“It is politically improbable that Congress 
ever would pass a bill affecting former Presi- 
dents of the United States except at a time 
when ex-Presidents of the two political par- 
ties were alive. The 84th Congress has such 
an opportunity now while Herbert Hoover 
and Harry Truman are active and alert. * * * 
Bills introduced by West Virginia’s HarLEy 
KimGorRE and Kentucky’s Representative 
FRANK CHELF, would make all ex-Presidents 
nonvoting Members of the Senate for life 
terms. * * * It seems to this newspaper 
that making our former Presidents’ experi- 
ence and wisdom officially useful in the 
United States is more important than meth- 
od. * * * But of the two plans (the civil- 
service pension plan) the Kilgore-Chelf pro- 
posal appeals to us more. It imposes no in- 
flexibility on the pattern of service. It gives 
Official and active status to those former 
Presidents who desire to use it. It removes 
any suggestion that the old gentlemen have 
been pensioned off to pasture—which is quite 
the opposite of what is intended.” 

There is a great deal more that I could say 
with respect to the qualification of these 
outstanding Americans and why they ought 
to serve in the Senate, but since I realize I 
am speaking to men who understand and ap- 
preciate the accomplishments of our former 
Presidents, it would, therefore, waste your 
valuable time to go into further detail. 

Once again, I want to thank you for your 
kindness in hearing me and I sincerely trust 
that you will favorably report this legisla- 
tion. 
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Moral Values and American Achievement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
an address by the Honorable Frep 
SCHWENGEL, who represents the First 
Congressional District of Io.’a, as it was 
delivered on the east steps of the United 
States Capitol on Flag Day, June 14, 
1955: 

MORAL VALUES AND AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 


The audience that made it a point to come 
here today must have an exalted sense of 
the American tradition. 

Flag Day is a patriotic day and I incline 
to view that it is patriots who gather to cele- 
brate it. 

We stand on the steps of a Capitol of the 
people, therefore the greatest Capitol in 
the world. 

It is impossible not to sense and to quicken 
to the aura of the greatest history of man- 
kind that crowds in upon us in this almost 
holy place. 

Here, almost on this spot, spoke a whole 
succession of presidents. 

Their inaugural addresses’ present an in- 
sight into the history of our country. 

If what they talked about and campaigned 
for, and the ideals that some of them died 
for, were wrong, or impractical, or composed 
of dream stuff, then this ceremony, this 
audience, this exalted sense of the Ameri- 
can tradition that you feel with me, could 
not have happened. 

There would be no United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The proof of the solid substance they 
builded for their own time and for the gen- 
eration to follow is our survival as a great 
Nation at this hour in this place. 

This place which has become the seat of 
the most important power in the world in 
the long and often melancholy history of 
the human race. 

This our Government achieved its emi- 
nence in a world noted for savage rivalries, 
harsh racial, and national hates, and the 
persistent and sometimes brilliant drive 
of despots who want to enslave the world. 

Here, on this soil we are pleased to call 
America, tyranny in all its forms met its first, 
tremendous, and enduring defeat at the 
hands of pure reason and moral principle. 

What was created here of lasting value is 
the complete frustration of the philosophy 
of the brutal use of force for selfish ends and 
its replacement by a republican form or a 
representative government of the people. 

History shows that at the very inception 
we put our trust in moral values. Moral 
values backed by valor and by sacrifice. The 
reward—as we can see—is without parallel 
in the annals of progress and prosperity of 
a nation. 

The reward that is ours is in a clear na- 
tional conscience. 

It is these moral values that essentially 
encompass the meaning of the day we honor. 

It is these moral values that is represented 
in the bit of color and bunting which we 
memorialize on this occasion. 

It is, this that we mean by Flag Day. 

Our flag flies constantly over this spot. 
It is one of many shrines where that proud 
symbol flies continually. 

Since we have had a national flag, it has 
been present at all the important events in 
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our history and if it could speak out to us 
today, those moments and words would be 
relived with an eloquence that would stir 
the patriotism in all of us and of all the 
reedom loving people everywhere. 

It would amplify for us the words of 
Thomas Paine, the great crusader for Amer- 
icanism in its early hours of desperation be- 
fore we had a flag. He was among the first 
of America’s adopted sons, to give flame, and 
inspiration to the ideals for which this flag 
is the symbol. 

Paine addressed himself to the greatest 
source of power in nation, the people. To 
him, the people listened. They lent their 
ears and responded with a devotion that did 
much to give us victory when victory was so 
hard to come by, and cost so dearly, and 
looked so remote. 

Among his associates were not only men 
of words but men who were shaping a doc- 
trine and a system of government. They 
had a faith and were men of deliberate and 
determined action. 

This doctrine of faith was remarkably 
geared with words and action in those days 
and went into battle joining knowledge and 
mind with muscle. For if you think of 
1776 you must think of Paine’s pamphlet, 
Common Sense, which was published that 
year. 

“ Paine deplored the summertime patriots 
of whom there were some in 1776 just as 
there are some in our time. 

But Valley Forge a year or so later put to 
the test whether George Washington had an 
army of real, or merely summertime, patriots. 

And the times that try men’s souls tried 
every generation of our country long after 
Paine coined the phrase and long after he 
had been gathered to his ancestors. 

Can’t we in this hour boast that we have 
proved ourselves a nation of more than 
Flag Day eulogists and enthusiasts, out for 
emotional patriotism on a fine day? I 
think so. 

For we proved our stamina, our resilience, 
and our faith in the fight we put against 
economic panics and political upheaval of 
our own making. 

We proved it in recessions and depressions. 
And we proved it in disasters and near-dis- 
asters forced upon us from the outside, 
whether in the sinking of the Maine, the 
German U-boat attacks before World War I, 
or the assault on Pearl Harbor. We proved 
it within the walls of our majestic Capitol 
and its Chambers that give voice to the will 
and the vision of the people through their 
elected representatives. 

Sometimes the words the flag speaks sound 
hortatory to modern ears—as perhaps mine 
do today—but immortal words of our past 
have rung down through the decades and 
have moved and stirred our Nation to unity 
and to greatness. Language such as: “Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and insep- 
erable.” Worn, sometimes tired, words that 
never lose their deep moral meaning such 
as: “with malice toward none, with charity 
toward all’—heard right from these steps. 
And these words follow almost as a matter 
of course from such phrases as “all men are 
created equal” and “equal justice under law.” 

For that is exactly what this flag is all 
about. 

Our flag heard the words of Washington 
when he said in his famous farewell address, 
“Religion and morality lead to political pros- 
perity.” To many of the sophisticated and 
the cynics in his audience that day, as to 
perhaps a good many today, that statement 
must have sounded a little too pious, a little 
too grand and a little too absurd. Yet at 
this hour you and I have the facts, the fig- 
ures if you like, the living reality. Did re- 
ligion and morality bring about prosperity? 
We have the answer not only in the kind of 
dollars and cents that can be calculated to 
enormously impress brilliant folk inclined to 
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be cynical about God and virtue, but in the 
real worth of freedom, liberty, and justice. 

If we had eliminated religion and morality 
from our people this growth would not have 
been so phenomenal—and, speaking for my- 
self—I doubt we would have survived at all. 
For us moral values represent the basis of 
our Government. Moreover had we not 
moved along the moral and religious paths 
of our Founding Father and progressed reg- 
ularly upward to higher goals morally, from 
our beginnings this vastly powerful Nation 
that we are today would not have been. We 
know the mistakes we made and they were 
grave, mistakes by ourselves as a govern- 
ment, mistakes as a people, mistakes we made 
as individuals. But in the summation of it 
all, it cannot be denied that the keel upon 
which this ship of state was constructed was 
basicly morality and religion, taught origi- 
nally and principally by the church. While 
the church is completely separate from the 
Government and should remain so, yet 
morality and religion it taught filled the 
mind of the Father of our Country. 

They breathe in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

They are the heart of the thinking in our 
state papers. 

They invest the language of our presiden- 
tial inaugurals. 

They determine the outposts of right in our 
economic system, our labor and business laws, 
our debates over immigration laws, our bu- 
reaus and regulatory commissions. 

They render lofty, noble, and practical the 
decisions of our courts. 

We even engrave them in stone on our 
most hallowed buildings. Should you have 
occasion to go to the Supreme Court you 
will note the language of the pediment: 
“Equal justice under the law.” This is the 
foundation of true religion which gave us 
high morals on which our Nation rests today 
and it is this that is our greatest security 
today. 

If our flag and democracy stand for any- 
thing they stand for that. 

And that is the kind of system and ideals 
given our resources that makes possible the 
growth of a nation from two-thirds of a 
billion dollars in income for a year to $300 
billion in 165 years. 

How could Washington's words have been 
more right? “Religion and morality lead to 
political prosperity.” 

A flag of 15 stripes and 15 stars on a blue 
field flew at Fort McHenry on September 13 
and 14, 1814 when Francis Scott Key, seeing 
it in the “rockets red glare’’ wrote The Star- 
Spangled Banner. That very flag, inciden- 
tally, is now in the Smithsonian Institution 
here in Washington (a banner 30 feet by 40 
feet). I visited there and was inspired by 
this historic emblem. 

Up to 1912 there were some 20 changes 
made in the flag. 

In 1918 the Congress ruled that the num- 
ber of stripes remain 13 in honor of the States 
first ratifying the Constitution. 
lated that also “on the admission of every 
State into the Union, one star be added to 
the Union of the Flag.” President Taft, by 
an Executive order prescribed uniformity on 
the blue field. He directed 6 rows of 8 stars 
each. Another regulation provides that the 
stars must have five points, and that they 
must be placed with one point upward. Still 
another regulation calls for 7 red and 6 white 
stripes, with the red stripes placed on the 
outside edges to increase visibility as the flag 
flies against the sky. 

This very briefly is the physical and chrono- 
logical story of the flag we honor today. 

To 165 million people of the United States 
that flag speaks the language of the Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteeing 
the dignity of the individual: Freedom of 
speech, of worship, or assembly, trial by jury, 
security of the person and the home, no un- 
usual punishment. 


It stipu- 
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Yes; the Constitution has kept the faith 

It has formed a more perfect union, estab. 
lished Justice, insured domestic tranquiii;, 
provided for the common defense, promoted 
the general welfare, and secured the blessin 
of liberty. It has given us the Bill of Rights 
And up to this hour the people of the United 
States in all generations have met these in. 
alienable rights with the due regard of a clti- 
zen for his responsibilities. , 

We must always remember that this No. 
tion was not created to destroy the tyranny 
of the despot only to replace it by the 
tyranny of the mob and/or the mob leader 
The flag as it flies, reminds that we must no: 
condemn people until they are proved guilty 
because the story of this flag is rich in th 
language of justice. This flag is a symbol 
for high and noble virtues but they have 
no meaning unless we translate our faith and 
our doctrines into results. 

Of all the symbols that stir our people 
there is none that denotes action quite » 
much as the flag we honor today. Ever since 
Valley Forge on through Gettysburg, the 
Argonne, Iwo Jima, and the Bulge, it has 
stood for action in @ cause that is just: q 
cause of the people. 

Tom Paine demonstrated the power of the 
written word when it was commonsense, In 
saying “give me liberty or give me death” 
Patrick Henry stirred the hearts of a people 
and started to forge the loose links of 4 
mighty Nation. Then came the words of the 
Declaration of Independence which some 
think is the greatest of all declarations, It 
gave us ideals and character for which to 
fight. And we did fight. Then a Captain 
Parker made a statement some 180 years ago 
which came to be our war policy in the first 
major war and all the wars to follow: “Stand 
your ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon, 
but if they mean to have war, let it begin 
here.” Always the accent is on: Let them 
begin it. 

These and many others were calls to 
patriotism to save a nation yet unborn 
It was followed by a whole panorama of 
battles for a cause, yet to be understood, 
The names of those battles have a revered 
place in the struggle for freedom—Ticon- 
deroga, Valley Forge, Yorktown. Then came 
the struggle for union to preserve this Nation 
for a place among the world family of na- 
tions. And in the battles that followed we 
struggled to keep freedom and justice alive 
and meaningful in that family of nations, 
and above all, to have for all time on this 
continent, “one nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

We are not, and must never be, a Nation 
of merely Flag Day enthusiasts and summer- 
time patriots. This Government has given 
us sO much and has so much coming from 
us. In the past, we have responded with 
heroism in battle and with legislation to 
meet crisis after crisis in the domestic dis- 
asters of this country. 

If need be we can prove our mettle agai, 
staking for this flag what our forebeaters 
staked for it—our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 

Let us then as we commenorate this Fis 
Day promise to live each day so as to honot 
its rich heritage and thereby add to ''§ 
greatness. 

Let us, too, as we see it flying atop 
Capitol and all the 48 State capitols of our 
Nation remind ourselves often of the dedica- 
tion and sacrifice of our forebears thi 
brought our Nation into being and then rf 
dedicate ourselves to the ever unfinished 
task of maintaining a good Government 
is truly of, by, and for all of the people. 

Let us too keep it flying above or in ™ 
area of all our institutions of learning—P™ 
vate and public. There to be to us ever 4 
reminder that without true and free educa 
tion an enlightened people cannot grow : 
continue long as a_ republican form % 
government. 
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1d wherever we see this our flag flying 
sember that it is becoming to each 
citizens in peace as well 


A! 
Jet us ren 
of us to be better 

s in war. 
a religious leaders it looks with con- 
to help and to lead in keeping and 


idence om 

i enetheniNg the spiritual and moral values 
upon which our whole system rests. 

‘To the elected and appointed leaders in 
sovernment it is calling for the Nation to 
Give Us Men: 


iveusmen. A time like this demands 


ee minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who poss€ss opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking 

Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the 


fog.” 

To the world our flag is a constant invita- 
tion to adopt our way of life and join with 
us to hasten the day when we shall have 
peace on earth and good will toward all 
men everywhere. 

And to all mankind everywhere it is re- 
minding us of words of a great seer when 
he said: “No doctrine, faith or knowledge 
is of value to Man except as it bears fruit 
jn action.” 

Let us then harken onto these things and 
to all of the true patriots of old and con- 
duct ourselves according to the great funda- 
mental truths expounded by them. Then 
we will be blessed by Him from on high and 
all together we can sing with greater de- 
votion; God Bless America. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
approve the Emery irrigation project 
in Utah. 

The Emery project is a part of the pro- 
posed multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Emery project would be $2,200 an 
acre. 

The project would produce agricul- 
tural products now supported by the tax- 
payers and in great surplus. Among 
ry are grains, dairy products, and 
wool. 
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‘The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
hish to subscribers the daily REcorD at $1.50 
per Month, payable in advance. 

; Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
endent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


ieee Representatives, and Delegates 
a — changed their residences will please 
te hformation thereof to the Government 
; nting Office, that their addresses may be 
“rectly given in the Recor, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cobre oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNcGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speeeh be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGrRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp Is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shail 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 











ness of the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable Richard 
M. Nixon, Before Young Republican 
Biennial National Convention, Detroit, 
Mich., June 17, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
er, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
jowing address by the Vice President of 
the United States: 

This could be the most significant con- 
yention in the history of the Young Repub- 
lian Federation. Because I believe this is 
the year when we can and must launch a 
winning campaign to make the Republican 
Party the majority party of America and of 
America’s youth. 

Iwant to tell you why I think this is true, 
and how we can do the job. 

First, we aren’t going to do it by kidding 
ourselves. Too often speeches at party 
gatherings like this indulge in too much 
self-glorification and not enough self-exami- 
nation. 

I propose that we begin by examining our 
Habilities. 

The Democrats won control of the House 
and Senate in 1954. 

They won 27 governorships against 21 for 
Republicans, which in the terms of electoral 
votes is 347 to 184. 

They won over 500 State legislature seats 
from Republicans—we won only 5 from 
them. 

They have won a majority of city elections 
held since 1952. 

The polls show that a majority of the peo- 
ple consider themselves Democrats; and this 
majority among younger voters is 2 to 1. 
In the light of these dismal statistics, how 
tan we be optimistic? Because we have a 
Republican President who has consistently 
maintained the highest level of popularity 
of any President in our history. I have 
traveled to all parts of the country and I 
Sy without qualification that President 
Eisenhower would defeat Mr. Stevenson by a 
bigger vote in 1956 than he did in 1952. 

The answer to our problem then is to find 
the secret to this popularity. I believe these 
ae the reasons for it. : 

People like him personally. 

People trust him. They have confidence 
in his honesty and integrity. 

Sve these two reasons alone do not account 

is popularity because even though peo- 
Ple liked and trusted a man he wouldn't 
‘ontinue to have their support unless they 
liked what he did. The major reason for 

», reeldent's popularity is that the people 

his program, what he stands for and 
What he has done. 
In that single fact we can see the sure- 


. formula for increasing the strength of 
¢ Republican Party. 


ge Republican Party may not be the party 
‘Majority of the American people. 
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But the Republican President and his Re- 
publican program is favored by a majority 
of the people. 

Therefore, if we are to build a stronger 
party, Republican candidates, Republican 
leaders and Republican workers should asso- 
ciate. themselves with and support whole- 
heartedly the leadership and program of our 
Republican President. 

I submit that the Eisenhower Republican 
program is favored by a majority of all voters. 
But there is no segment of the population 
among whom it has greater appeal than 
America’s youth. 

What kind of government do young people 
want? 

First, and above all, they want a Govern- 
ment which can keep the peace. Young 
people, even more than others, want peace 
because war would hit them the hardest. 

On this question, there is no doubt but 
that the inspired leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles which got 
the United States out of one war and kept 
it out of others has the overwhelming sup- 
port of the American people as being best 
qualified to keep the peace without surren- 
der in the future. 

Second, young people are idealists. They 
want and expect their government to be 
honest, loyal and efficient. Let us consider 
the issue of honesty. 

The great fault of the previous Admin- 
istration was not that dishonesty existed, 
but that it was excused, condoned and de- 
fended by men in high places. 

That kind of administrative laxity stopped 
the day President Eisenhower was in- 
augurated. 

Not only have we cleaned up the mess we 
inherited, we aren’t allowing a new one to 
be made. 

We can say without qualification that 
the Eisenhower Republican leadership has 
restored honesty, integrity, and decency to 
government in Washington. 

Let us consider the issue of loyalty. 

Here again the fault of the previous ad- 
ministration was not that disloyalty existed, 
but that in case after case warnings of the 
FBI and congressional committee were cover- 
ed up and ignored. 

In this administration we have: 

Enforced existing laws as they were not 
enforced before. 


Obtained passage of new laws to deal more 
effectively with the conspirators. 

Removed the security risks we inherited 
from the previous administration. 


And we are making as sure as we can that 
we do not put them on the payroll in the 
first place. 

With pride and confidence we can say that 
the Brownell-Hoover program of this ad- 
ministration is maintaining the essential 
balance between security and freedom, and 
is destroying the Communist conspiracy in 
the United States. 

Let us consider the issue of efficiency. 

This administration believes the object of 
government should be to spend as little 
rather than as much of the people’s money as 
possible. 

How well we have succeeded is shown by 
the fact that in 3 years the Eisenhower Re- 
publican administration will spend $36 bil- 
lion less than would have been spent had the 
Truman spending policies been continued, 
That is a saving of $1,000 for every family 
of four in the United States, 


I say that if a poll were taken on the 
issues of peace, honesty, loyalty, and effi- 
ciency, a solid majority of American voters, 
young and old, would approve the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

What else do America’s young people want 
from Government? Young people are prac- 
tical; they want to be able to make a good 
living. 

If we are to be honest we must recognize 
that this has been one of our weakest issues. 
Since 1932 polls have shown consistently 
that a majority of Americans believe that a 
Democratic administration does a better job 
on the pocketbook issue than a Republican 
administration. 

But the most significant political develop- 
ment of the past 24% years has been that 
what was our weakest issue has become our 
strongest. The phony idea that Republi- 
can economic policies were not good for the 
average man has been blasted to bits by the 
record of this administration. 

Here is the record. 

America’s workers have more jobs than at 
any time in history. 

Those jobs are paying the highest wages 
in America’s history. 

And those wages are buying more goods 
than at any time in history. 

And here are some more comparisons 
which prove beyond doubt that America’s 
wage earners today are better off than they 
have ever been at any time in war or peace. 

“There were fewer strikes and less time 
lost through strikes in 1954 than at any time 
since World War II.” 

“‘Wage increases in 1954 provided more of 
a gain in real wages than any other postwar 
year for they were almost entirely over the 
amount needed to compensate for the rise 
in the cost of living.” 

The two statements I just made are direct 
quotes from the monthly research report of 
the American Federation of Labor for Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

What does all this add up to? 

In 1948 Harry Truman was elected on the 
issue “You never had it so good.” 

In 1948 the average weekly wages for fac- 
tory workers with 3 dependents was $52. 
In 1955 the same factory worker is earning 
$70 a week. This is an increase of 35 percent 
or $72 a month. 

If the people “never had it so good” with 
Truman in 1948, our slogan in ’56 should 
be “With Eisenhower, we have it better. 
Let’s keep it that way.” 

In addition to good jobs for the present, 
our young people want security for the fu- 
ture. What a great record we have to present 
to them on this issue. 

We can point with pride to our extension 
of social security and unemployment com- 
pensation to millions of people not previously 
covered. 

But what is even more important, the 
Eisenhower Republican’s administration fis- 
cal policies guarantee full value security 
rather than cut-rate security to the millions 
of Americans trying to plan for the future. 

What this means can be seen when we 
realize that a man who saved a dollar and 
put it into social security, life insurance, or 
Government bonds in 1942 received only 
61 cents back when he retired in 1952. 

During the 24 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the value of the dollar has 
varied less than one-half of 1 cent. 

To the 90 million Americans who have life 
insurance, the 55 million who have social se- 
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curity, and the over 40 million who have 
Government savings bonds this means that 
the dollars they save today will be worth a 
dollar 5, 10, and 15 years from now, provided 
the fiscal policies of the Eisenhower Republi- 
can administration are continued. 

And now America’s wage earners are get- 
ting new protection against unemployment 
through the contracts Just negotiated by 
Ford and General Motors which will be fol- 
lowed in other industries. 

These contracts amounting to approxi- 
mately 20 cents an hour increase in wages 
could be negotiated only because of the un- 
precedented prosperity of the Eisenhower 
Republican era. 

The payments under the contract can be 
made only if that prosperity continues. 

And that prosperity will continue if the 
Eisenhower Republican economic policies 
which have given the American productive 
machine a chance to work remain in effect. 

Finally, young people want government 
that is progressive and dynamic—not reac- 
tionary and static. Here, too, we must re- 
cognize that in the past our appeal has been 
weak. 

Our New Deal and Fair Deal opponents re- 
cognize the desire of a great majority of 
the American people for more housing, more 
schools, more roads, better medical care, and 
more development of our water and power 
resources. 

They offered the people a simple means to 
meet those ends—the Federal Government 
would do it. 

They identified the means with the end. 

We opposed the means without offering 
an alternative and the people assumed that 
we were opposed to the end as well. 

Those days are gone. 

The Eisenhower Republican administra- 
tion has offered to the American people a 
progressive, dynamic program under which 
we will build more roads, schools and houses, 
enjoy better medical care, develop more 
water and power resources than our pred- 
ecessors ever dreamed of during their period 
in office. 

Our program differs from theirs in that it 
is based on these fundamental American 
principles: 

The way to real progress and prosperity is 
through programs which rely primarily on 
private rather than Government enterprise. 

The Federal Government should step in 
only where the job cannot be done more ef- 
fectively by individuals, or by State and local 
government. 

The way to get the most and best houses, 
schools, roads, medical care and, power devel- 
opment is not to rely on Federal Government 
action alone, but to develop programs in 
which the combined resources of private en- 
terprise and local, State and Federal Govern- 
ment are pooled in the way best designed to 
do the job. 

We oppose the programs of our predecessors 
not because their goals were too high, but 
because they were too low. 

Our aim is a gross national product of $500 
billion by 1965. This will mean additional 
income of $3,000 for every family of four 
in America. 

To sum it up—the Bisenhower Republican 
program is based on the sound principle that 
you can be progressive and humanitarian 
without being socialistic, and we believe that 
is the kind of a program the young people of 
America want. 

There is our case as I see it. Whatever the 
issue is, peace, honesty, loyalty, efficiency, 
prosperity, security, progress—the Eisen- 
hower Republican record is one we can be 
proud of. It is one a majority of Americans 
approve and it is a record and a program 
that has magnificent appeal to the young 
people of America. 

What do our opponents offer? 

It is difficult to tell. They have made some 
sporadic attacks on the Eisenhower program, 
but each one has backfired. 
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They said our foreign policy would lead us 
into war. It has brought peace. 

They said we were weakening our national 
defense. By spending less money more wisely, 
the United States is stronger today than at 
any time in history and we are able to meet 
and defeat attack by any aggressor in the 
world. 

They said our economic policies were lead- 
ing to a depression. America today is en- 
joying its greatest prosperity in history. 

They said we didn’t have an adequate 
housing program. This administration’s ob- 
jective is homes, not just housing. Fifty- 
five percent of the American people own 
homes today—the highest percentage in the 
history of the United States. Thousands of 
others are buying homes everyday of the 
year. 

They said we weren’t sufficiently interested 
in Civil Rights. More progress has been 
made in reducing discrimination in employ- 
ment in 2% years than in any similar period 
since the Civil War. 

Finally, they have been reduced to com- 
plaining about the squirrels on the White 
House lawn, Mrs. Eisenhower's health, and 
the President’s church-going. 

What it all adds up to is that they have 
no issue, and they know it. 

They have nothing new or dynamic to 
offer. 

They are completely bankrupt in ideas. 

All they offer is a return to the policies of 
the Truman Administration. 

What does this mean? 

In my opinion, the great issue of 1956 will 
be—shall we continue the Eisenhower Re- 
publican economic policies, or shall we go 
back to the Truman economic policies. 

Let us examine the difference. Mr. Tru- 
man’s last state of the Union message con- 
tained the following recommendations, 
among others. 

Programs that would nationalize and so- 
cialize farming, housing, medicine, and 
power. 

A request that controls on the economy 
should be continued. 

Increased spending programs that would 
have added $40 billion to the national debt 
in 4 years. 

In summary, the basic theory of the New 
and Fair Deal was that every problem should 
be solved by Government action. If there 
was unemployment, the Government should 
make jobs. If there was a need for houses, 
the Government should build them. If 
there was a need for more adequate medical 
care, the Government should provide it. 

These programs all sounded good. They 
were easy to sell. The only trouble with 
them was that they wouldn’t work. 

There were 10 million unemployed in the 
United States in 1940 after 7 years of leaf- 
raking and boondoggling. 


There were two times as many people un- 
employed in 1949, Mr. Truman's last peace- 
time year before Korea, as there are today. 

The only time during the 20 years of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal that we had 
prosperity was during wartime. 

The Eisenhower Republican theory is that 
the way to the greatest prosperity is to re- 
duce Government activity and encourage 
private enterprise. That is why we cut tax- 
taxes, cut spending, took off controls, and 
got the Government out of businesses rather 
than into them. We proceeded on the basic 
assumption that if individual initiative is 
released and encouraged, private enterprise 
will create greater wealth and do a better 
job than the Government. 


This policy is harder to explain. But the 
proof that it is the right policy is that it 
works. 

In 1956 we shall have a showdown battle 
between those who would nationalize and 
socialize basic American institutions and 
those who would continue the American 
economic policies which have been put into 
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effect by this administration and which 
worked so well. 

Make no mistake about it. There are mil 
lions of Democrats who believe in the eq, 
nomic policies of this administration, re 
many leaders of the Democratic Party in ti, 
Congress who oppose and fear the New Des , 
Fair Deal Socialist schemes as much as y, 
do. But we must recognize a grim politica) 
fact—nationally, the Democratic Party is 
controlled by its big-city, left-wing elemen; 
who honestly and sincerely—but, I thin; 
mistakenly—believe that we should return 1, 
the economic policies of Government action 
which the people rejected so overwhelmingly 
in 1952. 

Fortunately for us, this is an issue which 
divides our opponents right down the middle 
but it is an issue on which we, as Republican; 
are completely united. 

And so I say we have the formula for yi. 
tory—all we have to do is to tell the people 
the facts about the Eisenhower Republican 
program. The program will sell itself, 

I realize that there are some who may gay 
that this program is too liberal. What we 
must recognize is that the choice is not be. 
tween the Eisenhower program and one more 
conservative—but it is between the Eisep. 
hower program and one far more radical 

I said the Democrats have no issue. But 
the issue they are trying to create is based 
on the spurious claim that Democrats sup. 
port the President better than Republicans, 

The claim is false, but they are able to get 
away with it because when a Democrat votes 
with a Republican President it’s news, and 


have 


when a Republican votes against his Presi- ] 


dent, it’s news. 

The truth is that on the average Republi- 
can Senators and Congressmen support the 
President twice as often as Democrats do— 
and this is particularly true on domestic 
economic issues. 

But every time a Republican criticizes the 
President’s program or votes against him— 
it’s grist for the opposition mill. 

Let’s not give them an issue. 

Let us all remember that the differences we 
have as Republicans are infinitesimal com- 
pared with the basic gulf between the eco- 
nomic policies of this administration and 
those which would be put into effect in the 
kind of Democratic administration which 
would succeed ours if we lost the elections 
of 1956. 

Finally, may I say a word on a subject 
which is very close to our hearts. 

I have had a rare opportunity in the past 
two and a half years of serving as a member 
of the Eisenhower team. I have had a chance 
to see him preside over the councils of this 
Nation, and I can tell you what you already 
know—that no one could be more dedicated, 
no one could work harder, no one could be- 
lieve more deeply in the principles that have 
made America great than he does. 

I think we all ought to remind ourseives 
how very fortunate we are to have him not 


only as the President of our country, but 4s 


the leader of our party. 

He brought us our first victory in 20 year 

He is the most consistently popular Presi- 
dent America has ever had. 

The program he has put into effect has 
brought honesty, loyalty, and efficiency 
Government, and peace, prosperity, ané 
progress to America. 

It is natural that Republicans everywhere 
should be saying— 

We want Ike. 

He is the man who can win. 

He is the man the party needs. 

He is the man the country needs 

I agree with all these sentiments 
say that we have a responsibility 100 
that responsibility is ta build a party which 
will be strong enough to carry on the Fisen- 
hower program when we no longer have 
to do it for us. . 

In California we have a saying, “G've * 
men to match our mountains.” 


But I 
and 
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young Republicans of America, adopt as 
your slogan—"Let’s build @ party to match 


our president.” 
we have the man—we have the program— 


let's go out and do the job. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Rotary Celebration of 100th 
Anniversary of Robesonia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address I delivered at the Ro- 
tary anniversary and centennial night 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
Robesonia, Berks County, Pa., on Tues- 
day evening, June 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iam sincerely grateful for the honor and 
the privilege of participating in your program 
tonight. 

The centennial celebration of Robesonia 
{san event of historic importance. It com- 
memorates 100 years of progress and achieve- 
ment. It represents loyalty and devotion to 
the splendid traditions of the past. It in- 
spires renewed faith and confidence in the 
future. 

In the century since Robesonia was 
founded generations of fine, upright, God- 
fearing Americans have built an outstanding 
community which embraces all the finest 
elements of the American way of life. The 
strength and vigor of patriotic Americanism 
lives in the spirit of your people. Here in 
Robesonia you have kept alive the will to 
advance through faith, work, thrift, toler- 
ance, and self-reliance. 

We point with pride to our great cities 
and our heavily populated metropolitan 
areas, It is right and proper to do so—but 
let me tell you that the strong, warm, vibrant 
heart of America is in the small towns like 
Robesonia, where good neighbors work to- 
gether, plan together, and pray together to 
make a better life for all. 

That is why I am so happy to be here 
tonight. That is why I welcome this op- 
portunity to extend my heartiest congratula- 
tons to the fine men and women of Robe- 
sonla on the magnificent community spirit 
that = your great centennial celebration 
possible, 

This meeting has been designated as 
“Rotary Anniversary and Centennial Night.” 
It therefore has double significance and I 
4m glad to offer an overflowing measure of 
Congratulations to my fellow Rotarians on 
the 50th anniversary of the world’s greatest 
service organization. 

_There has never been any question about 
‘he kind of Americanism that Rotary has 
Preached and practiced through the half 
AME of its existence. Rotary teaches pa- 
‘lotlsm, good will, mutual helpfulness, and 
Ssedience to the laws of God and man. 
Rotary has grown great by loyal adherence to 
American ideals. It is a potent force for the 
*conomic, cultural, and spiritual progress of 
ur State and Nation. It is international in 
“ope and serves the cause of peace by spread- 
ig the story of American freedom and Amer- 
“an achievement to many parts of the world. 
= we celebrate 100 years of Robesonia’s 
ress it is fitting that we honor the pio- 
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neers of an earlier day. It is a time to voice 
our gratitude for the blessings that have 
come down to us from their struggle and 
sacrifice. 

The early German settlers came into the 
fertile valleys of Berks County in search of a 
haven from religious persecution and tyran- 
ny. The sought freedom in the new world 
to worship in the manner that brought them 
closer to God. They were willing to face 
the dangers and hardships of the wilderness 
in order to live in peace, tolerance, and 
good will. 

They were sturdy, courageous men and 
women of deep religious convictions. They 
brought with them highly developed skills 
in many crafts and a capacity for hard work. 

They cleared the forests and tilled the 
soil. They built their homes, their schools, 
and their churches. With their own hands 
and their own industry they created a new 
life of liberty. They helped to shape the 
course of the American Republic. 

On that strong foundation was built the 
great Berks County we are so proud of today. 

It is great because men of courage and 
vision like Henry P. Robeson poured their 
powerful creative energies into productive 
enterprise for the benefit of their fellowmen. 

The iron masters of the old days made a 
tremendous contribution to the industrial 
greatness of the United States. They were 
bold and vigorous exponents of free enter- 
prise and individual initiative. 

They stood on their own feet and met 
their responsibilities in the American way. 
They relied on their own efforts and energy. 
They did not ask the Government to guar- 
antee their economic security. They didn’t 
dream of Government grants, loans, or sub- 
sidies. At the same time they were not 
hampered by an army of bureaucrats pre- 
tending to look after their interests. They 
did not encounter Government competition 
with private industry. They were not re- 
quired to pay excessive taxes to support 
Government grown so big that it endangers 
the liberties of the people. ° 

My fellow Americans, if our country is to 
be preserved as the greatest Nation in all 
history our people must stop leaning on 
Governing and stand once more on their own 
feet as our forefathers did. 

I would like to direct your attention to 
three great dangers that threaten America. 

First. Big Government and Government 
doing things that we should do for ourselves. 

The vast expansion in the size and cost of 
Government at all levels is leading us away 
from the ideals of the Founding Fathers. 
The people are constantly demanding more 
and more services. Under that pressure 
Government has become involved in too 
many functions in which it does not prop- 
erly belong. The result has always been 
excessive taxation and the steady flow of 
power from the hands of the people into 
centralized, bureaucratic authority and Gov- 
ernment control. 

Second. Too much private and public debt. 
Too many of our people do not seem to be 
concerned with the ever increasing burden 
of debt which is growing bigger and bigger 
at a sickening rate. 

Never before in the history of the world 
have any people owed so much as we owe 
today. It should be a matter of deep con- 
cern to every one Of us that the American 
people now owe a total of more than $600 
billion, 3 times as much as the debt of 15 
years ago. 

Twenty years ago, when we were fighting 
the worst depression we ever had, the Federal 
debt was less than $20 billion. Today it is 
$278 billion, an increase of $20 billion since 
the end of World War II. 

The debts of State and local governments 
have increased 16 percent in 1 year alone, 
reaching a total of $38 billion on June 30, 
1954. 

If for any reason we should be forced into 
a decline—even a slight decline in business 
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activity, Jobs, and income—this staggering 
burden of public and private debt could 
prove too much for our economy to sustain 
and could bring us to disaster. 

Please bear in mind that more Nations 
have been destroyed by debt and taxes than 
by invading armies. 

The third danger is too little interest in 
Government. It is unfortunate that so many 
people have forgotten that taking part in 
Government is a patriotic duty. We cannot 
expect clean and economical Government 
unless we take a real part in it. 

In the pages of history may be found the 
real meaning of these United States. "Let us 
briefly consider the ideals of the patriots and 
statesmen who planned the American system 
of Government. 

It is not necessary for me to remind this 
audience that the unparalleled success of 
the United States is the result of the system 
they so wisely planned. 

In less than 200 years an untamed wilder- 
ness has been transformed into the richest 
and most powerful nation of all time. 

Our material, cultural, and spiritual at- 
tainments are unequalled anywhere in the 
world. 

Our living standards are the highest of any 
people on earth. 

American inventive genius has revolu- 
tioned every phaze of industry and trans- 
portation. American hard work and “know- 
how” have created the greatest industrial 
empire ever known. 

We have more churches, temples, and 
synagogues dedicated to the service of God 
than any other people. 

More schools and colleges offer educational 
opportunities to youth in America than in 
any other country. 

Our research workers are constantly re- 
vealing new miracles of science for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

All of these magnificent achievements, 
and many other I have not enumerated, are 
the envy of the world. 

What made them possible? 

They are ours to enjoy because the Amer- 
ican system of government gave us freedom 
of the individual, strengthened by freedom 
of enterprise and supported by individual 
responsibility. 

Our Nation was established on the ideals 
of a Republic. The Founding Fathers 
erected a great landmark in world progress 
when they proclaimed that the rights to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
are divine endowments, bestowed upon all 
mankind by the Creator of the Universe. 

The adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion, 178 years ago, was a turning point in 
the advance of civilization. 

Under our form of government the people 
are the source of all authority. They are 
the masters of the Government. They are 
subject to no sovereign power except that 
granted by the Constitution. 

The Founding Fathers recognized the dan- 
gers of a big, powerful, central government. 
Their objective was to create an atmosphere 
of individual freedom where men could work 
out their own destiny without interference 
from the Government so long as they re- 
spected the rights of their neighbors. 

They knew from their profound study of 
history, that great democracies of the past 
had failed because the moral fiber of the 
people had become undermined by greed and 
corruption. 

They knew that tyranny and dictatorship 
had always overwhelmed free people who 
ignored the sound principle that government 
has nothing to give except that which it 
first takes from the people. 

Therefore, in framing the Constitution the 
Founding Fathers sought to protect the 
rights and the personal liberty of every indi- 
vidual from oppression by their own gov- 
ernment. They established a Constitutional 
Republie under which the people govern 
through their duly elected representatives. 
They adopted a Bill of Rights, placing defi- 
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nite limitations on the power of the Govern- 
ment. 

These fundamentals of the American sys- 
tem are well known to you. I mention them 
only because I believe that the principles and 
precepts of the Founding Fathers should be 
told over and over again until every citizen, 
young and old, understands and appreciates 
what America means and the reasons for its 
greatness. 

We must teach the glories of the American 
way of life and what it has accomplished. 
We must arouse among our people a deeper 
recognition of personal responsibility for 
good government. We must teach our young 
people to be self-reliant, tolerant, and un- 
selfish. 

We must develop a stronger and more 
willing spirit of public service, civic minded- 
ness, and moral leadership. 

We must strengthen the moral and spirit- 
ual vitality of our people. Great armies and 
great navies will not maintain a nation’s 
strength if patriotism and the moral cour- 
age of its people are permitted to decay. 

We must safeguard the national economy 
against abuses by big business, big labor, and 
big government. 

Our people should be taught in the school- 
rooms, from the lecture platform, the pulpit, 
the legislative halls, and the courts, the dif- 
ference between our republican form of 
government and the Communist system of 
Soviet Russia. 

We must emphasize that freedom of the 
individual, as ordained by God, is the firm 
foundation of our national strength. 

Americans are guided by the sacred princ- 
iples of their religious faith. The Commu- 
nists deny God. They worship the state. 
There being no God in the Communist phi- 
losophy, there is no morality. 

In the United States “we the people” are 
the government. In Soviet Russia the peo- 
ple are ruled by the iron hand of tyranny. 
They have no choice, no voice, and no vote. 
They have no rights, no privileges, no free- 
dom. 

Under our Republic, government is the 
servant of the people. Under the distorted 
concepts of godless communism government 
is the absolute master of the people—the 
will of the dictator is all powerful. 

In closing let me recall the words of Wood- 
row Wilson who said and I quote: 

“Freedom and free institutions cannot 
long be maintained by any people who do not 
understand the nature of their government.” 

For a better understanding of the nature 
of the American Government let us teach 
that the three great supports in the tripod 
upholding the American way of life are: 

1. Faith in God. 

2. Faith in our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

3. Faith in our private enterprise plan of 
economy. 

We can serve. our country by teaching 
Americans what our Government really is 
and what American freedom means to us and 
to the world. 


Conservation of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared regarding the necessity 
for the conservation of natural gas. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 


West Virginia has been a source of mineral 
fuels since the first commercial coal mines 
began operation in Brooke and Monongalia 
Counties more than a century and a half 
ago. Since that time West Virginia’s mines 
have produced more than 51% billion tons of 
coal—20 percent of all the bituminous coal 
that has come from all mines in the history 
of the United States. 

Many years before Oklahoma, Texas, and 
other States destined to become famous for 
oil and gas production were admitted to the 
Union, West Virginia was supplying oil for 
America’s spectacular progress in the trans- 
portation field. Our State had been a Mecca 
of activity when kerosene was the most im- 
portant product of the crude. When the 
utility value of natural gas was finally dis- 
covered, important quantities of this inval- 
uable fuel resource were to come from our 
State. West Virginia still produces at least 
2 percent of America’s total output of nat- 
ural gas. 

Mike Benedum, who has explored for oil in 
the Deep South, in the Southwest, in Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, and Asia, was 
born and raised in West Virginia and got his 
start in the oilfields of our State. He was 
also an important figure in the development 
of the natural-gas industry. I am reminded 
of Mr. Benedum’s early appreciation of the 
utility value of this fuel resource, as de- 
scribed in his biography, The Great Wild- 
catter. When he purchased a home in Pitts- 
burgh in 1911, he decided that he should as- 
sure his new residence of an adequate sup- 
ply of natural gas. Todo so he erected a der- 
rick in his backyard and was ready to begin 
operations when some of his neighbors sug- 
gested that the activity seemed inappro- 
priate for that particular part of the city. 
Mr. Benedum acceded to the wishes of other 
citizens of the community and immediately 
ordered that the derrick be dismantled. 

A good deal more natural gas was discov- 
ered in the ensuing years, and fortunately no 
homeowner has been required to drill his 
own well. Yet there could very easily come a 
time when the entire Nation will find natural 
gas in short supply unless steps are taken to 
conserve it as far as possible and practicable. 

While official Government sources show 
that present known reserves are enough to 
take care of this Nation’s needs for the next 
2214 years, there is no reason for us to be 
complacent about the situation. The index 
of reserves dropped by 10 years between 1946 
and 1954, which in itself should be cause for 
alarm. In 1946 we presumably had enough 
natural gas to last for 32 years; but unfore- 
seen demand made a fallacy of this appraisal. 
Unless some action is forthcoming, there is 
no reason to believe that this dangerous de- 
cline will not be accelerated in the coming 
years. 

I suggest that it is the responsibility of 
Congress to take the lead in encouraging the 
conservation of natural gas so that our chil- 
dren will be able to enjoy the convenience of 
this valuable fuel at a price within their 
reach. How many more generations can ex- 
pect to derive like benefits is problematical. 
The one consoling feature from this pros- 
pective is that there is an abundance of bi- 
tuminous coal in our natural resources stock- 
pile; thus, gas manufactured from coal will 
be available for hundreds and hundreds of 
years into the future. 

I have heard it said that, because of the 
almost unlimited supplies of manufactured 
gas which are assured by coal’s abundance, 
there is no need for concern about what hap- 
pens to natural gas. I do not share this 
opinion. I feel that it would be a misuse of 
our inheritance if we were no more altruistic 
than to assume this attitude. Certainly it is 
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true that manufactured gas can sUuppla 
natural gas when necessary. I remind a 
however, that there is a discrepancy in orien 
between these two products. If such on 
not the case, manufactured gas woulq be 7 
direct competition with natura] - 
present time. 

An explanation of the disparity in coc. of 
natural gas and manufactured gas was con, 
tained in an address before the National In. 
dustrial Conference Board, in New York cj, 
last month by Mr. James D. Francis. presi. 
dent of the Powellton Coal Co. at Hun 2. 
ton, W. Va. Mr. Francis, who holds the 
Charles F. Rand Memorial Medal as testi. 
mony of his record as one of the Nation's 
leading industrialists and outstanding citi. 
zens, later placed this statement in the reo. 
ord of his testimony before the Senate Ip. 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and it was printed in the Concressiona Rr. 
orp of June 14 on page A4220. I recommen 
it as highly elucidative for anyone who j; 
interested in our fuels problems. 

Is it fair to ask householders to take their 
chances on how long natural gas wil] last 
and how much they’re going to pay for jt? 
I think that our children and their progeny 
as well as the present generation, deserve 
some consideration in this respect. The 
time has come for Congress to let it be known 
that it expects the Federal Power Commis. 
sion to insist that natural gas be dispensed 
judiciously, to demand that wasteful prac. 
tices be eliminated, and to give continuing 
thought to conservation of this resource, _ 

The Federal Government has fallen behind 
in the job of maintaining adequate fuel re. 
serves. Extravagance in the use of timber, 
fish, game, and water resources has been ef- 
fectively reduced over the years through 
Government action. Why we have failed to 
make some provision for the conservation of 
other resources that are vital to the national 
defense and the general welfare is a serious 
reflection on responsible authorities. 


I ask whether any Member of this Senate 
could take exception to this appeal for a spe- 
cific recommendation that the Federal Power 
Commission henceforth make conservation 
a guiding principle as a means of extending 
the life index of natural gas as far into the 
future as possible. Perhaps a later Congress 
will have to be more definitive on this sub- 
ject. For the time being, however, I believe 
that the Federal Power Commission should 
be allowed the responsibility of making the 
determinations involved. The Commission 
knows the problems. It will be able to act 
with greater sagacity in the overall interests 
of the country once the intentions of Con- 
gress with respect to conservation are made 
known. 

The Commission realizes that extravagant 
use of natural gas is extremely shortsighted 
so long as we have billions of tons of coal 
the ground and thousands of miners eager to 
extract it. In the past the Commission has 
occasionally shown evidence of its concern 
for dwindling natural gas reserves by reius- 
ing to permit industrial use in areas where 
ample coal supplies are available. With 4 
specific recommendation from Congress, tht 
Commission will be able to carry out this 
policy to whatever extent the Nation's intel- 
ests require. 

Industriai use of natural gas in 
where ample coal supplies are available 
stitutes the most glaring waste of this va 
able but scarce mineral resource. In view” 
the many studies by Federal, State, and loca! 
economic groups, it should be unnecessary 
to recall the heavy unemploymen ; 
mining districts of West Virginia and other 
coal-producing States. The Federal Powér 
Commission unquestionably knows of these 
conditions, but perhaps it is reluctant to os 
coal an equal opportunity to expand markets 
simply because Congress has failed to sPt 
out the duties of the Commission under ct! 
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t circumstances, in contrast to the fuels 
situation when the Natural Gas Act was 
nassed almost two decades ago. I consider 
it the obligation of Congress to delay no 
jonger in the enactment of the necessary 
legislation to bring the Natural Gas Act up 


to date. 


ren 





Why the Big Four Conference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial entitled “Why the Big Four 
Conference?” which was published in the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star, of Sunday, June 
19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHY THE BiG Four CONFERENCE? 


This paper has accepted the contention of 
Sir Winston Churchill that the Big Four 
Conference at Geneva should meet without 
genda. For one reason, that the various 
sayings of both Russian and western diplo- 
mats already leave public opinion without 
certainty as to what the issues are as be- 
tween the East and West. 

The public has its own conception of what 
at least a few of the certainties are; but as 
presented in interviews by various states- 
men there seems to be much contradiction. 
Secretary of State Dulles makes an an- 
nouncement and at once revises his first 
statement when he has learned the reac- 
tion of the Knowland faction. 

Vice President Nrxon assures us that this 
Conference is fraught with intimations of 
final American destiny—influenced, no 
doubt, by imaginative thoughts of what may 
come out of the Conference for good or for 
evil, and particularly what may happen to 
the Republican Party if Dulles and Ike re- 
turn from this Geneva as the Secretary re- 
turned from another Geneva Conference. 

We have some sympathy for the pressure 
which stirs the Vice President’s imagination, 
but his flight of fancy is no sooner sent forth 
on verbal wings than the White House asks 
that the wings be clipped. 

So this paper feels that such an agenda as 
massive retaliations, final destinies, and sec- 
retarial comments on Russian civilization be 
laid aside for the present, so that the somber 
realities may be faced with brutal sincerity. 
“Our grand business is not to see what 
ues dimly at a distance but to do what lies 
clearly at hand,” said Carlyle; and what 
les clearly at hand now is how to live by 
agreement with the Communist regimes, if 
we do not intend to fight it out with nuclear 
weapons. 

How to reach such an agreement is no 
fasy task. The difference between commu- 
hism and democracy is a radical difference 
amounting to an antithesis, and so recog- 
hized by both the East and West. 

The German philosopher, Kant, who long 
4g0 faced this same dilemma, thought that 
international peace was possible only when 
all States were ruled on something like the 
same internal principles. But it is difficult 
7 detect any internal likenesses common to 
communism and western democracy today. 

Lenin, the real philosopher of Russian 
Communism, also said: “We are living not 
merely in a state, but in a system of states, 
4ud the coexistence of the Soviet Republic 
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side by side with imperialist states for a 
long time is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end.” 

These rationalisms are now confronted by 
nuclear weapons in the hands of both the 
East and the West. Hence, it is either think 
it out or fight it out, with the result plainly 
foreseen: not victory for one but death for 
all. 

The reason for the Big Four Conference, 
therefore, and for its meeting without a 
Knowland prescription of agenda, is that 
they may well “explore’”—to use the Presi- 
dent's word—the possibility of coexistence as 
an escape from death. 

“We are now again in an epoch of wars of 
religion,” says Bertrand Russell; “but a re- 
ligion is now called an ideology,” and it is 
dangerous to feel sure that such an epoch 
will not demand blood as it did in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

It is obvious that there is a limit to the 
price which even Communist fanaticism is 
prepared to pay to achieve its object; the 
atomic age has seen to that. 

President Eisenhower should go to Geneva 
with the text provided by the great Ameri- 
can Justice, Oliver Wendell Holmes: “When 
men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe, 
even more than they believe in the very 
foundations of their own conduct, that ulti- 
mate good is better reached by free trade 
in ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes can be safely carried out.” 

“However valuable crusaders may be, their 
rightful place is not in the foreign offices 
of Washington, Downing Street, nor in the 
Kremlin,” says Professor Wayfer in his Po- 
litical Thought. And since the West goes 
to Geneva as to a market place for the ex- 
change of ideas, where those who talk will 
be reminded that “there is no alternative 
to peace,” Churchill, Holmes, and other 
sound thinkers have a right to be heard. 





Distribution of Power on the St. Lawrence 


River by the New York Power Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include herewith an article by 
Judge Samuel Rosenman which appeared 
in the June 19, 1955, issue of the New 
York Post, setting forth the true facts 
in connection with distribution of power 
on the St. Lawrence River by the New 
York Power Authority. 

The article follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF POWER ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER BY THE NEW YORK POWER AUTHORITY 
(By Judge Samuel Rosenman) 

As special counsel to the New York Power 
Authority, I am writing you with respect 
to a series of articles which have appeared 
recently in the Post attacking the proposed 
contract between the authority and the 
Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) 
for the sale of power which is to be de- 
veloped on the St. Lawrence River. 

I have been shocked by some of the false, 
reckless, and misleading statements con- 
tained in these articles. 
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The power authority, after 24 years of 
frustration, failure, and inaction, has at 
last begun to accomplish what it was set 
up to doin 1931. It has obtained a license 
from the Federal Power Commission to build, 
in partnership with the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, the necessary dams, 
powerhouse, and other facilities to turn the 
waterpower of the St. Lawrence River into 
electricity. 

Under the vigorous leadership of its new 
chairman, Robert Moses, it has raised the 
necessary $335 million for the United States 
half of the job. It has raised this sum 
not from the treasury of the State or Fed- 
eral Government, not by having the State 
or Federal Government pledge its credit, but 
by selling its own bonds in the open market, 
These bonds have to be paid off by 1995— 
solely from the income the authority gets 
from the sale of electricity. 


ALCOA LONG ON THE SCENE—AND THERE IS THE 
RUB 

It has acquired land and let major con- 
tracts for construction. It has reduced the 
proposed construction period from 7 to 5 
years. 

The power authority, in its vigorous efforts 
to carry out its functions, has run into sev- 
eral very difficult problems. One of the 
most difficult was Alcoa. This was no theo- 
retical problem. It was a very practical one. 
Alcoa has been engaged in business in north- 
ern New York for over 50 years. 

With the consent of the State, it has been 
using the waters of the St. Lawrence to de- 
velop cheap electricity for its own use. 

The construction of the power project by 
the authority will, of necesity, deprive Alcoa 
for all time of the water power it has been 
using for 50 years. Unless Alcoa can get 
an equal amount of power on terms which 
permit it to engage competitively in busi- 
ness, it cannot continue to remain in the 
State of New York. 

In this situation, the authority could have 
done only one of two things: (1) It could 
have told Alcoa that Alcoa was no longer 
going to get any power produced by the 
water of the St. Lawrence and that it would 
have to move out of New York, or (2) it 
could have negotiated with Alcoa to sell it 
enough electricity on terms which would en- 
able it to stay in business. 

While the authority could have taken the 
first alternative on its own accord, it could 
have adopted the second only on terms which 
Alcoa was ready to accept. 

What would have happened if the au- 
thority had taken the first alternative? 

1. Sixty-six hundred persons in Northern 
New York now employed by Alcoa would have 
lost their jobs. These employes and their 
dependents form about 25 percent of the en- 
tire population of St. Lawrence County. 
Some 750 of them have worked for Alcoa for 
25 years or longer. The position of Alcoa 
in the economy of this part of the country 
is highlighted by the fact that it now pays 
50 percent of all the taxes in the town of 
Massena and about 13 percent of all the 
taxes of the whole county of St. Lawrence. 
There are no industries in this locality which 
can take up any substantial number of these 
employes. On the contrary, as you know, 
Northern New York is presently going 
through a very difficult period of unemploy- 
ment. I know you will agree that this is 
no time to add 6,600 to the unemployed in 
this area, or to deprive the local govern- 
ment of its principal taxpayer. 

2. Alcoa would have claimed a stupendous 
sum as compensation for the destruction of 
its right to take St. Lawrence water to de- 
velop the electricity which it needs to make 
aluminum—a right which it had exercised 
for 50 years. It has an investment in this 
locality of over $91 million. Naturally it 
would have stubbornly fought the authority 
through all the courts in order to save this 
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investment and te continue its right to 
draw water—or to obtain vast sums of money 
in compensation for these rights. Although 
the authority was advised by counsel that 
Alcoa would not have been successful in 
such litigation, the expense of the lawsuits 
and, above all, the delay which they would 
have caused—and the bare possibility that 
they might be successful—were formidable 
considerations against adopting this alterna- 
tive. 

3. Alcoa owns a great amount of land in 
this area which will be flooded by the new 
dam being built by the Authority. Much of 
this land would be very valuable as possible 
sites for power dams. In addition to its 
other claims for waterpower rights, Alcoa 
could have demanded large sums in compen- 
sation for these possible power sites and for 
other consequential damages. 

All of these considerations were before the 
Authority when it had to decide between 
the two alternatives. It realized that the 
first alternative might lead to disastrous 
results, not only to itself but to the economy 
of the northern part of New York. It there- 
fore started negotiating with Alcoa to see 
on what terms it could sell Alcoa enough 
power to enable it to remain in business in 
the State of New York, continue to pay taxes, 
and employ people. 

Over a period of 8 months these negotia- 
tions were carried on. There was give-and- 
take on both sides. No fair-minded person 
can say that either side got more than it 
gave up or gave up less than it got. Every 
business contract is a result of this kind of 
negotiation. 

Alcoa had been developing St. Lawrence 
power for itself—64,500 kilowatts of it—for 
only 1.56 mills per kilowatt-hour. The Au- 
thority, in order to be able to pay off its 
bonds by 1995, had to ask all its buyers for 
much more than that. In fact, Alcoa will 
be paying approximately 4.2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

In addition, in order for Alcoa to use the 
alternating current the Authority will de- 
velop instead of the direct current it has 
been generating itself, it will have to spend 
another $25 million in construction and in 
changing equipment, etc. 

Under another contemporaneous contract, 
Alcoa gives up all its claims to its water 
rights it has exercised for 50 years and its 
claims for consequential damages and other 
claims which would have run into millions 
of dollars. Litigation—with its expense and 
its delays—has been eliminated. 

In view of the greatly increased price which 
Alcoa will have to pay for its firm power 
commitment until the bonds are paid off, 
in view of the additional expenditure of 
$25 million to enable it to use the power, 
in view of what Alcoa is giving up in the 
way of claims for water rights, consequen- 
tial damages, etc., was Alcoa not justified 
in insisting on a long-term contract? Was 
not the Authority justified in granting a 
long-term contract in order to keep Alcoa 
in the State and prevent the distress which 
would have resulted if it moved out? 

ALCOA ASSURED OF ONLY 8 YEARS AT CHEAP RATE 

It was only by a long-term contract, ex- 
tending beyond the date of payment of the 
Authority bonds, that Alcoa could ever get 
down to a rate which would be anywhere 
near the cheap rate at which it now gener- 
ates electricity for itself. Although it is 
confidently expected that the bond issue 
will be paid off before 1995, under the con- 
tract Alcoa has assurance of only 8 years of 
this cheaper rate after paying the higher 
rate for the period of the bond issue. 

And as additional protection to the Au- 
thority, the contract now provides that if the 
rates are reduced by reason of pooling Niag- 
ara power with St. Lawrence power, then 
before reducing the rate to Alcoa the Au- 
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thority can change any of the terms of the 
present contract, including the length of it. 

This was not a case of a new industry 
applying for a contract as was the case 
where other public-power developments in 
other parts of the country have sold their 
electricity to private industry. Examples of 
the length of contracts in other develop- 
ments are therefore wholly irrelevant. 

Here was a case of a company which was 
actually using the flow of the river, employ- 
ing 6,600 people, having a great investment 
and certain definite fixed rights which it 
was being asked to relinquish. 

The chairman of the Authority seems to 
be selected by these articles for particular 
denunciation and abuse. Robert Moses 
needs no defense from me. He has done 
as much for the physical betterment of this 
State and this city as any man alive and will 
be gratefully remembered for his accomplish- 
ments. He has been a fighting advocate of 
public development of waterpower in the 
interests of the people and a bitter oppo- 
nent of private utility development of water- 
power for over 30 years, beginning back in 
the days of Alfred E. Smith. 

To accuse him—directly or by innuendo— 
of selling out to the power interests or of 
making a giveaway to such interests is not 
only shameless; it is ridiculous; and the 
public of the city and State who have bene- 
fited by his years of public service can only 
laugh at such reckless charges. 

The articles in your paper have been in- 
creasingly abusive and increasingly incorrect. 
I take as an example one of them—dated 
May 9, 1955—and point out to you seriatim 
how patently false and absurd some of the 
accusations are: 


FACTS NOT CONCEALED-—GIVEN OUT IN RELEASE 


Statement by the Post: “Robert Moses, 
chairman of the New York State Power Au- 
thority, has negotiated a 48-year contract 
with the Aluminum Corp. of America, the 
Post learned today.” 

Comment: “There is here an insinuation 
of some effort of concealment, whereas the 
Post actually learned about the Alcoa con- 
tract on April 8 from a press release delivered 
to them by messenger. In addition, the au- 
thority advertised the power contracts in 15 
papers scattered over New York State. (The 
law requires advertisement in six papers.) 
Six advertisements were run in the New York 
Post, beginning April 10. 

Statement: “Power experts foresaw the 
possibility that the Moses-Alcoa agreement 
would set a precedent which would divert 
the cheap power to private industry rather 
than residential consumers in New York and 
other Northeastern States. 


“Olds noted that the New York Power Act 
‘directs’ the authority to give first considera- 
tion to the electric needs of ‘domestic and 
rural consumers.’ The act says that ‘sale 
to and use by industry shall be a secondary 
purpose.’ ”’ 

Comment: The authority is directed by the 
Power Authority Act to erect “such trans- 
mission lines as may be necessary to conduct 
electricity to industrial users located at or 
near the site’’ and to study the desirability 
and means of attracting industry to the 
State in order to effectuate the policy of the 
act. 

While the Power Authority Act provides 
that the sale of power to industry shall be 
a secondary purpose, it also says that the 
sale of power to industry shall be utilized 
principally “to secure a sufficiently high load 
factor and revenue returns to permit domes- 
tic and rural use at lowest possible rates.” 
The manufacturer of aluminum produces a 
higher load factor than practically any 
other industrial process. Besides, as you 
know, other contracts already announced 
show that this is no precedent at all. The 
authority expects to comply fully with the 
policy stated in the act with respect to 
“domestic and rural consumers.” 
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Statement: “He [Olds] urged that Moses 
develop a comprehensive ‘marketing plan’ 80 
the public can get some notion of how the 
Authority plans to distribute the St. Lay. 
rence hydroelectric power and opposed ap. 
proval of contracts ‘on a piecemeal) basis.» 

Comment: The Alcoa contract had to be 
made now if Alcoa was to stay in business 
in Massena. It went there originally because 
it was able to produce cheap power, tT, 
Authority must charge it a much highe 
rate. Many matters had to be settled be. 
tween the Authority and the company, gey. 
eral of them on one basis if the company 
remained and on another if it left. The 
construction schedule requires that both 
spend many millions of dollars on related 
construction work. Obviously Alcoa would 
not undertake to spend such sums or to 
waive claimed water rights unless it firg 
obtained a contract for the purchase of power 
from the Authority. It could not wait upon 
the sale of the balance of the Authority's 
power. j 

Statement: “There was a possibility that 
a group of Pennsylvania Rural Electrification 
Cooperatives would protest the Moses-Alcog 
deal directly to Harriman. 

“Representatives of the group have saiq 
privately that Power Authority representa. 
tives won’t allow them to be heard at Tues. 
day’s session (the hearing on the contract), 
Whether this is Moses’ final decision was 
uncertain.” 

Comment: As you know, everybody who 
wanted to speak at the hearing was given an 
opportunity to do so. There was never any 
suggestion to the contrary, and no basis for 
this reckless insinuation that they would not 
get a hearing. 


QUESTION OF THE RATES ALCOA WILL HAVE 10 
PAY 


Statement: “The base rate for the firm 
power would be $1 per kilowatt and 2.67 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, for secondary power, total- 
ing 65,000 kilowatts.” 

Comment: For firm power Alcoa must pay 
& so-called capacity charge of $1 per month 
for each kilowatt it contracts to buy, whether 
it uses it or not, and must also pay 2.67 
mills per kilowatt-hour for all the energy it 
uses. There is a prescribed minimum 
amount of energy for which it must pay in 
any event. 

As to secondary power, Alcoa, like other 
customers, will pay an energy charge only— 
the initial charge being 2.67 mills—but un- 
like the others, Alcoa must pay for all the 
energy it contracts to buy whether it uses 
it or not. 

Statement: “If the Authority finds it must 
charge more than $1.10 per kilowatt Alcoa 
has the option of increasing the amount o! 
the cheaper ‘secondary’ power it consumes 
or ‘terminating the taking of power and 
energy under this contract in whole or in 
part.’ ” 

Comment: The general contract provis 
adopted by the Authority, which apply tot 
contracts generally with all purchaser: 
low a customer to cancel for any increase In 
rates no matter how small. The language 


its right to terminate to an increase of 10 


cents or more per kilowatt. The option given 
to Alcoa to take more “secondary power” by 
its terms is limited to situations where the 
Authority has the power available for sale 
and it is not subject to contract with others 
Statement: “Power analysts maintal 
that terms of the Alcoa contract are [2 
more generous than those of the pubi 
agencies.” ; 
Comment: This is not so. Alcoa pays woe 
same rates as everybody else, but is require? 
to pay a higher minimum charge and * 
actually paying for power at a higher load 
factor than anybody else. See also the li 
mediately preceding comment. Purther- 
more, while other customers, pursuant (0 
general contract provisions adopted by Us 
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nreumstances must pay for half the 


wer it contracts to buy. 

statement: “The language in these con- 
also reserves to the Authority rights 
jt appears to have surrendered in the Alcoa 
contract. In the Plattsburg contract, the 
Authority ‘may discontinue furnishing elec- 
tric service’ if the city’s operation of its 
power system ‘interferes’ with the Author- 
ity’s operations.” 
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lowa Legislature Against Decentralizing 
Soil Conservation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD a resolution 
passed by both houses of the Iowa Legis- 
lature praising the program of the Soil 
Conservation Service and asking that it 
continue to be federally administered. 

Any decentralization of the soil-con- 
servation activities from Federal to State 
administration would be a misconception 
of the fundamental belief in local volun- 
tary effort and the preservation of indi- 
vidual initiative. Such an action would 
lead to delays and inefficiencies in the 
conservation of our soil and water re- 
sources, and in many places it would halt 
progress completely. 

The federally operated action program 
of the Soil Conservation Service, which 
gives technical assistance to farmers and 
ranchers to help them in conserving 
their soil and water resources, has en- 
couraged the most far-reaching and 
greatest voluntary effort in the history 
of American agriculture. The formation 
of soil-conservation districts, now num- 
bering more than 2,650, makes it possible 
for the farmer and rancher to decide if 
he wants to conserve his soil, and when 
and where it is to be done. The com- 
missioners who direct soil-conservation 
districts give generously of their time 
without pay. These men are dedicated 
to helping their neighbors get the best 
possible program on their farms by serv- 
ing as a local board to channel all avail- 
able help. They make inspection trips 
to surrounding States in order to ac- 
quaint themselves with new ideas which 
can be adapted in their district. They, 
and their 11,000 associates throughout 
the country, rank at the top as true 
Americans. 

The Soil Conservation Service gives 
the farmer in soil-conservation districts 
the technical details of what he can do 
and how it should be done. Each of the 
Soil-conservation districts develops its 
own program and requests the assistance 
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it needs not only from Federal but from 
State and local sources as well. This 
procedure encourages local voluntary ef- 
fort and preserves individual initiative. 
Also, it is efficient, has precision, and 
is coordinated. 

The proposal to decentralize the Fed- 
eral Soil Conservation Service to re- 
spective States would: 

First. Prevent the carrying out of a 
coordinated flood-prevention program in 
watersheds that cross State boundaries. 
Those of you who have small watershed 
protection projects in your districts 
know how successful the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has been in helping farm- 
ers prevent flood damage. You will re- 
call that in the 83d Congress, through 
the joint efforts of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CLIF- 
ForD R. Hope], an appropriation was 
made for the purpose of conserving soil 
and water resources, alleviating dam- 
ages from floods, siltation of reservoirs, 
impairment of stream channels, and re- 
lated problems in small watersheds. 
The landowners and operators of the 
land located in the project established 
under this program in my district told 
me last winter how happy they were 
with this work so far. When the work 
is completed about a year from now, I 
feel sure it will be one of the best dem- 
onstrations for the prevention of flood 
damage and the improvement in pro- 
duction and living standards ever com- 
pleted in rural America. Programs of 
this sort are now being carried out 
throughout the country under the Wa- 
tershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act passed last August. These 
small upstream watershed-protection 
projects complement and supplement 
the work of the Army engineers on 
downstream flood control. They are a 
part of agriculture and are associated 
with the conservation program in soil- 
conservation districts. Also, the propos- 
al to decentralize the Federal Soil Con- 
servation Service would— 

Second. Prevent a coordinated ap- 
proach to the Dust Bowl problem which 
is caused by drought and wind damage 
across portions of seven southern Great 
Plains States. 

Third. Lower the quality of technical 
assistance which farmers and ranchers 
have been obtaining for the last 20 years. 

Fourth. Lose qualified technical per- 
sonnel now in soil and water conserva- 
tion who would move to other Federal 
jobs quickly because of better working 
conditions, lack of retirement policies, 
and other factors and there would be a 
dearth of qualified technical assistance 
available. 

The problem of soil and water conser- 
vation is important to all the people of 
the Nation particularly in time of war 
when an ample supply of food is essen- 
tial. The problem is national in scope 
because the people of urban centers lo- 
cated outside States are dependent on 
the food and fiber produced on lands for 
which their political units have no juris- 
diction. Therefore, the program must 
be coordinated nationally. 

The percentage of the population en- 
gaged in production is progressively de- 
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creasing. To decentralize the soil con- 
servation program will further weaken 
the efforts of the people involved and 
thereby make it much more difficult for 
them to protect their resources and pro- 
duce efficiently. 


The resolution above mentioned fol- 
lows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 26 


Whereas the Committee on Federal Aid to 
Agriculture, a subcommittee of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, has reportedly recommended to 
the Commission the transfer of the function 
of soil-conservation technical assitance to 
the various States; and 

Whereas the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts in the United States 
and the Iowa Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, representing 100 soil-conser- 
vation districts in this State, along with 
other individuals, groups, and organizations 
who are vitally interested in the program, 
are opposed to the reported recommendation; 
and 

Whereas if the reported recommendation 
is approved it would place an inordinately 
heavy financial burden upon the State of 
Iowa, since the contemplated State appro- 
priation each biennium could amount to a 
sum in excess of $1 million if assistance to 
local soil-conservation districts is to be 
maintained at current levels; and 


Whereas such program would greatly re- 
tard, if not eventually destroy, the national 
program of soil and water conservation now 
being carried on, and since the problem is 
national in scope it should be dealt with 
accordingly: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Iowa (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), That the President of the 
United States and the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations are 
hereby respectfully memorialized and urged 
not to approve the reported recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Federal Aid to 
Agriculture relative to gradual transfer of 
soil-conservation technical-assistance func- 
tions from the national authority to the 
various States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith to the President of the 
United States, to the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Iowa in the Nation's 
Capital. 





The Right Man at the Right Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Waco News-Tribune of June 16, 
1955: 

THE RIGHT MAN AT THE RIGHT TIME 


Whether lighting strikes and catapults 
LYNDON JOHNSON into the White House or 
not, the Nation already owes him a debt of 
gratitude. Each week, more observers of the 
Washington scene are writing and talking 
about Senator JOHNSON’s effective leadership 
in the United States Senate, among them 
men of keen perspicuity and long experience 
who have no personal interest in the senior 
Senator from Texas. 
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The theme of their observation, and the 
size of the Nation’s debt to LYNDON JOHNSON, 
is that he has managed to weld the razor- 
thin Democratic majority of the Senate into 
an effective organization. Important meas- 
ures which seemed headed for long debate 
and possible stalemate have whizzed through 
the Senate under JOHNSON’s skillful han- 
dling. JOHNSON is a genius at human rela- 
tions and a genius at practical politics. Only 
a genius could take a majority of one, which 
is the Democratic edge, and accomplish the 
things that LYNDON JOHNSON has accomp- 
lished. 

Naturally, this record of achievement has 
attracted wide attention. And it is to be 
expected that LYNDON JOHNSON’s contribu- 
tion to an effective National Government 
will cause him to loom larger in the picture 
as the Nation goes about seeking leadership 
for the future. However that search turns 
out, the United States of America can be 
thankful that LYNDON JOHNSON was sent to 
the Senate from Texas. His ability to bring 
harmony and action out of potential chaos 
Was never more needed than it is today. 


Philadelphia City Wage Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 
23, 1955: 


E1cHt New JERSEY WoMEN ARE SUED BY 
Crry OVER WAGE TAXES—PENALTIES AT $100 
A YEAR ASKED, DWARFING AMOUNTS OWED TO 
PHILADELPHIA 


Civil suits were filed on the city’s behalf 
in Municipal Court yesterday against eight 
women employees at Federal installations 
here, all residents of New Jersey, to collect 
city wage taxes and penalties ranging from 
$400 to $1,500. 

Assistant City Solicitor Maurice Mordell 
entered the complaints in assumpsit against 
the defendants as a final recourse, since the 
law protects women employees from arrest in 
such cases. 


ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR-A-YEAR PENALTY 


Previously, the sheriff of Philadelphia had 
conducted raids on such Federal agencies 
as the Philadelphia Naval Base, the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in which a number of men employees 
were arrested and jailed for failure or re- 
fusal to pay the city’s 14%4-percent tax on 
gross incomes earned in Philadelphia. The 
city’s right to levy the tax on Federal em- 
ployees here, even though they live outside 
the city and State, has been upheld by the 
courts. 

In each of the suits filed yesterday, penal- 
ties of $100 for each year the defendant 
failed to pay the wage tax amounted to sub- 
stantially more than the tax owed. 

Four of those named in the suits are em- 
ployees of the Quartermaster Depot, at 2800 
South 20th Street; two are at the Marine 
Corps Depot, 1100 South Broad Street; an- 
other is at the Naval Air Supply Depot, 700 
Robbins Avenue, and the eighth at the 
Frankford Arsenal. 


DEFENDANTS LISTED 


Those at the Quartermaster Depot, with 
taxes owed and penalties, are: 
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Margaret Donio, Hammonton, N. J., $426 
taxes and $1,100 penalties for 11 years, total 
$1,526; Hazel E. Wilson, 2012 South Seventh 
Street, Camden, $233 and $700 penalties, total 
$933; Mary Geweniger, 228 South Washing- 
ton Avenue, Moorestown, N. J., $244 and $700 
penalties, total $944, and Mary J. Dorsey, 931 
Chelten Avenue, Camden, $261 plus $1,000, 
total $1,261. 

Those at the Marine Corps Depot: 

Sophia C. Metcalfe, 8330 Holman Avenue, 
Delair, N. J., $375 and $1,100, total $1,475; 
Emma H. Wilson, 513 Lafayette Avenue, 
Woodbury, N. J., $241 and $700, total $941. 

Others named were Beatrice Hoffman, of 
270 Boyd Street, Camden, Naval Air Supply 
Depot, $407 and $1,100, total $1,507, and 
Libby E. Butler, 335 Roosevelt Avenue, Pit- 
man, N. J., Frankford Arsenal, $133 and $300, 
total $433. 


Rev. Edmund A. Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very complimentary and 
deserving editorial from the Evening 
Star of June 21, 1955, with respect to the 
distinguished Rev. Edmund A. Walsh: 

FATHER WALSH RETIRING 


It must have been with special poignancy 
that thousands of Washingtonians learned 
of the retirement of the Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh from the regency of the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown University. 
He has been so definitely the leader of that 
work from its inception 35 years ago that it 
is hard to think of him as being separated 
from it. Of course, the truth is that he 
never will be set aside from the institution 
which is his lengthened shadow. Father 
Walsh may write emeritus after his title, 
but it will be a mere formality. Far into 
the future his name and Georgetown will 
continue to be related. 

A like observation applies to the bond 
between this good neighbor and the grea 
teaching order to which he dedicated his 
gifts more than half a century ago. Its spon- 
sor was a Spanish soldier who sought the 
conversion of infidels. Four hundred years 
later Father Walsh accepted a similar mis- 
sion in his campaign of resistance to ma- 
terialism in its political aspect of commun- 
ism. To him as much as to any other indi- 
vidual the free world owes its understanding 
of the hollow and wicked Marxist indictment 
of religion as “an opiate of the people.” 
Father Walsh went to the heart of that mis- 
chief in Moscow and brought home to 
America with him the convincing proof of 
the Soviet conspiracy against Christian dem- 
ocratic civilization. But he also sounded 
repeated warnings against other dictator- 
ships and tyrannies, wherever they appeared. 

Meanwhile, he taught the constructive 
values of freedom as a background for learn- 
ing. Father Walsh's lectures and books 
reached multitudes outside academic walls. 
He has been a popularizer of knowledge in 
the fine scientific spirit of James Smithson 
and in harmony too with the ethical example 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. His own country 
has been fortunate in having had his serv- 
ices, and the world at large has been bene- 
fited equally by his labors. It is a universal 
hope then that rises in behalf of improved 
health for this good and useful man. 


June 29 
Rebel Yells Heard Once More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, Jr. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
mands for change in our social pattern; 
and the evenutal legislative and judicia) 
mandates which require change in them 
are always attended by the rantings of 
opponents who, at length, predict dire 
results to and including the spilling of 
blood. Such a prediction has been 
made by those who oppose the enforce. 
ment of the antisegregation decision by 
the Supreme Court. But the distin. 
guished columnist, Thomas L. Stokes, 
himself a southerner, reminds us very 
calmly that such an ominous predic- 
tion relative to the decision outlawing 
the so-called white primary failed to 
materialize. I, therefore, commend this 
article for deliberation to Members of 
Congress and to other readers of the 
RECORD: 

REBEL YELLS HEARD ONCE More 


How blow the winds of opinion from the 
South? 

What is the reaction to the Supreme 
Court’s order to carry out its decision of 
@ year ago that held segregation of races 
in public schools is contrary to our Con- 
stitution? The order, we can see, is alto- 
gether patient and considerate, shifting re- 
sponsibility back to the lower Federal courts 
in the southern community and permitting 
time for those courts to supervise necessary 
adjustments and yet insistent on eventual 
integration. 

The Court’s moderation has its echo in 
the tidings from the South which, though 
mixed, have an overtone of gratitude for 
the Court’s gradualism, and thereby seem 
to express a hope that somehow the problem 
may be met, with time, with ingenuity, with 
toleration. 

We have, of course, the expected chorus of 
rebel yells from a handful of politicians 

Such as Governor Marvin Griffin, of Geor- 
gia, who cries out, “We will continue to run 
our schools as we always have,” and speaks 
cynically in terms of a thousand years before 
change. And such as his predecessor In 
office who is regarded as largely responsible 
for Governor Griffin’s election—Herman Tai- 
madge, who says integration in Georgia 
“won't be feasible for a long, long, long 
time.” 

Certainly, of course, as long as the likes of 
him and Governor Griffin can get votes oul 
of it. 

We may recall another Supreme Court 
decision and another Governor of Georgla 

Nearly 10 years ago the Supreme Court 
outlawed in a Georgia case the white pl- 
mary by which Negroes had been disfran- 
chised in Georgia and other Southern States. 
Governor Ellis Arnall of that area issued 
public statement saying the Supreme Court 
had spoken, that its decision now was the 
law of the land, and appealed to the peop-¢ 
of his State to obey it. 

Which they have done. 

This reporter was in Atlanta for the State 
election on July 19, 1946, when Negroes voted 
on a State-wide basis for the first time uncer 
that decision. All day long I visited polling 
places in company with a reporter and 4 
photographer from the Atlanta Constitution, 
polls in the city and polls in nearby count’s 
districts. It wa. all most orderly, Negroes 
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1950 
and whites following each other in line to 
cast their ballots. 

There were no disorders, though in some 
parts of the State—not in Atlanta—there was 
the familiar species of intimidation, not 


physical, of course, but the word passed 
around that kept some Negroes away from 
the polls. 

But, all in all, it was a milestone that not 
only impressed this reporter, a native Geor- 
gian, but was inspiring and thrilling. 

The disappointment came that night with 
the returns showing that Gene Talmadge, 


who had exploited racial prejudice, had been 
nominated for Governor in the primary, 


which in Georgia is tantamount to election. 
He did not get a majority of the popular vote, 
but he won over the candidate supported by 
retiring Governor Arnall by the ancient 
county unit system with which Georgia still 
is afflicted. Gene, the father of Herman, died 
pefore he could assume Office. 

The racial barriers had been broken in 
that election so far as the franchise was 
concerned. 


The white primary decision, in fact, started 
atrend. It was followed by the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court to admit 
Negroes to graduate and law schools in the 
South in Oklahoma and Texas cases. 

That decision really was a forecast of the 
sweeping decision in May 1954, banning seg- 
regation in public schools. 

It is not pretended here that admission of 
Negro and white children to the same 
schools is in the same category, so far as 
southern attitudes are concerned, as per- 
mitting Negroes to vote—though the Su- 
preme Court decision killing the white pri- 
mary was considered almost revolutionary 
10 years ago by some southerners. They 
came to accept it. 

Every southerner knows almost from birth 
those fine distinctions about what the races 
can and cannot do together—a code that is 
almost fantastic when you stand off and 
look back across Mason and Dixon’s line at 
it. But there it is. Sitting together in the 
same schoolroom is among the dont’s in the 
code, just as voting once was. 

We are hearing predictions from the South 
that it will be many, many years before the 
Supreme Court decision goes into effect in 
some parts of the South. Perhaps so. The 
experience with granting of the franchise 
after the Supreme Court decision of a decade 
ago, and a Governor with rare courage for 
that day, is brought up out of memory 
simply to show what can happen, and to sug- 
gest that maybe the South need not for- 
ever be the land of nullification and seces- 
Bion. 

Maybe some day or other John C. Calhoun 
and Jefferson Davis will be let lie peacefully 
in their graves. 





Looking for Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
aSkK ulanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Looking for Private En- 
terprise,” which was published in a re- 
cent edition of the Florence (Ala.) 
Times, which reproduced the editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


&s follows: 
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LOOKING For PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In battling electric businesses financed by 
city governments, cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral Treasury, the investor-financed electric 
business is battering some good words into 
shreds. 

Managers of the investor-financed electric 
business confer on themselves the descrip- 
tion of free enterprisers. 

The utility tycoons would like to ease 
into the public mind along the side of dry- 
goods merchants and filling station operators. 
By simple repretition they hope to make 
free enterprise and electric business seem to 
be companions. 

Mauling these words out of shape is diffi- 
cult except for the possibilities in massive 
propaganda, plus the possibility that those 
who know better will tire of contradictions. 

The fact is that distribution of electricity 
is, except in the rarest of circumstances, a 
monopoly. Shoppers can choose between 
drygoods stores and motorists can patronize 
any one of many service stations, but who 
has a choice in where he buys electricity, 
what brand he buys, or what price he pays? 

Competition would be against the public 
interest. The cost of duplicating lines of 
poles down the alleys and heavy circuits 
under the downtown streets alone would be 
enough to contradict the usual values of 
competition, as these values are set to one 
side for telephone service, street railway 
systems, and waterworks. 

Electricity is a public utility. “It is an 
essential to everyday living and working. 
The powers of city, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments are used to see there is enough of 
it and to attempt to hold down unreasonable 
profits from this monopoly in a necessity. 

We have been urged many times to look 
at the Dixon-Yates plan for selling elec- 
tricity to the Atomic Energy Commission as 
free enterprise. We have looked, and are 
still looking. 

Beyond the absence of free enterprise in 
the standard production and distribution 
of electricity, this arrangement is even fur- 
ther from free enterprise, because it is only 
a deal to build a plant if the Government 
will sign a contract to buy the electricity to 
pay for it. 

It is a negotiated deal, without the public 
bidding traditional in Government buying, 
or the salesmanship required of free enter- 
prise. 

When the plant is complete, this contract 
makes it possible for Dixon-Yates to hold 
the AEC to 8 years of gradual cancellation 
of its purchase order for highly profitable 
electricity. If the plant built on the AEC 
power purchase produces more power than 
AEC wants, Dixon-Yates can have it on a 
bargain price. There are, in addition, built- 
in pressures to force TVA to take any power 
that neither AEC nor Dixon-Yates wants 
to use. 

It would have been as near free enterprise 
as the electric business can get if Edgar 
Dixon had ventured the capital to build a 
plant at West Memphis in the confidence 
that new people and new factories in Arkan- 
sas will need its electricity. 

We hope Arkansas needs the Dixon-Yates 
electricity. In fact, we hope Arkansas needs 
the West Memphis plan and another one 
just like it at Helena. 

But that would be very different from 
building a plant on a Government contract 
to take the electricity. 

To call this free enterprise is only a new 
use of a very old trick in argument in which 
the speaker announces: “I am in favor of 
education. You are against me. Therefore 
you are against education.” 

This version is: TVA powerplants are 
financed by Federal Treasury loans. Dixon- 
Yates would not borrow from the Treasury. 
Therefore Dixon-Yates is free enterprise. 

Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates have set up an 
arrangement for the Government to guar- 
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antee the cost of building the powerplant, 
plus profit, plus cheap power for their other 
companies, plus tax relief. 

That is free enterprise?—The Commercial 
Appeal. 





Interstate Oil Compact Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terstate Oil Compact was originally pro- 
vided for by Congress in 1935. It has 
been extended by Congress from time to 
time. The last extension was 4 years 
ago. The present contract expires on 
September 1, 1955. 

The Interstate Compact authorized 
by Congress permits the States to work 
together for the purpose of conserving 
the vital natural resources of oil and gas. 
Twenty-two States are members of the 
compact, with 6 States as associate 
members, which in effect makes a total 
of 28 States that participate in this 
highly important program. 

The Honorable William G. Stratton, 
Governor of the great State of Illinois, 
is presently the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. In a 
timely and most interesting address, he 
gave a report at the meeting of the Com- 
mission on June 17, 1955, at Denver, 
Colo., in which he not only explained 
something of the history of the com- 
pact but the significant accomplish- 
ments. In view of the importance of 


‘this program and the recommendations 


which are made, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report and address be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Recorp for 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress: 
REPORT AND ADDRESS 
(By Hon. William G. Stratton, Chairman, 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, and 
Governor of the State of Illinois, Spring- 
field, Ill.) 


The wisdom of the founders of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact is amply borne out by his- 
tory. There are today many evidences of 
the fact that there has been, through the 
years, a constant and ever-increasing public 
understanding and support of the concepts 
underlying this great interstate organization. 

Organized in 1935 with 6 member States, 
mamely: Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Illinois, its growth has 
been far beyond the expectation of those 
farsighted men who labored long and well, 
under adverse industrial circumstances and 
the fear of some who felt that the compact 
might invade or destroy the sovereign rights 
of each State to control the problems arising 
within its borders. With the close of 1954, 
State membership in the compact had reach- 
ed the total of 22 member States, with 6 
associate member States. 

That the chaotic conditions existing at 
the time of the formation of the compact 
have been corrected is a matter of record. 
That the fundamental purpose of the com- 
pact, conservation of oil and gas through 
prevention of physical waste from any cause, 
has been accomplished, is supported by avail- 
able factual information. 

Since the formation of the compact in 
1935, our reserves of crude oil have increased 
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from more than 13 billion barrels to almost 
30 billion barrels at the end of 1954, all dur- 
ing a period of constantly increasing demand 
for petroleum products. 

In addition to crude, we now have over 5 
billion barrels of other liquid hydrocarbons, 
making a grand total of almost 35 billion 
barrels. During the same period of time 
our reserves of natural gas have increased 
from 62 trillion cubic feet to 212 trillion, 
despite skyrocketing consumption of gas, 
now supplying 25 percent of the energy re- 
quirements of the United States. This is a 
record of conserving our natural resources 
of energy fuels of which every American 
should be proud. 

And as further and more recent evidence of 
the phenomenal growth of the compact, and 
the underlying public interest, support and 
confidence in the compact, it is my great 
pleasure to publicly announce that 4 new 
member States have joined the compact 
since January 1, 1955, namely: Nevada, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Arizona. 

At this time, as chairman of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, I extend 
to those States and their executive, admin- 
istrative, and regulatory officers a most 
hearty welcome. We offer to the new mem- 
ber States all possible assistance in solving 
their respective problems, but, at the same 
time, our assurance that we will at no time 
attempt, either directly or indirectly, to con- 
trol their determination of any problem 
arising within their respective State borders. 
To attempt to do so would be in violation 
of the fundamental concepts and provisions 
of the compact itself. 

During the early years of the compact it 
was extended by the member States and con- 
gressional approval thereof secured, each 2 
years. During the past 8 years it has been 
extended, with congressional approval, upon 
a 4-year basis. The enabling legislation of 
the several member States, with the excep- 
tion of Kansas and Illinois, and including 
the four new member States, now authorizes 
the Governors of the respective member 
States to execute extension agreements of 
the compact without further legislative au- 
thority. The present compact expires on 
September 1, 1955, and all of the member 
States, except one, acting through their 
chief executive officers, have executed an 
extension agreement, extending the compact 
to September 1, 1959. 


The [Illinois Legislature, during its cur- 
rent session, has enacted enabling legislation 
which I approved immediately after its en- 
actment. This enabling legislation becomes 
effective on July 1, 1955, and I shall then 
execute the extension agreement and main- 
tain the State of Illinois in the ranks of the 
member States. 


We must now consider the necessity of 
securing consent of the Congress to extend 
the compact to September 1, 1959. During 
the current session of Congress, Senator 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, Of Illinois, and Con- 
gressmen OREN Harris, of Arkansas; and 
CHARLES W. VURSELL, of Illinois, introduced 
like resolutions in the Senate and in the 
House, respectively, to grant such consent. 
In this regard, it is interesting to note that 
some 38 Senators joined with Senator DirkK- 
SEN in sponsoring the Senate resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously passed 
in the Senate, but unfortunately carried the 
following amendment: 

“The Attorney General of the United 
States shall, within 1 year from September 1, 
1955, and annually thereafter for the dura- 
tion of the Interstate Compact to Conserve 
Oil and Gas, make a report to the Congress 
as to whether or not in his opinion the activ- 
ities of the States under the provisions of 
such compact (1) have remained with the 
purpose of such compact as set out in article 
5 thereof, and (2) have resulted in the sta- 
bilizing or fixing of prices of oil or gas, the 
creation or perpetuation of any monopoly, or 
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the promotion of any regimentation in the 
production or sale of oil or gas; with the 
understanding that conservation and the 
protection of the small producer are the 
paramount purposes of any rules and regu- 
lations issued under the compact.” 

Gentlemen, we have nothing to hide. We 
have nothing to fear from any investigation. 
We may proudly stand upon our record. We 
are a group of sovereign States, acting under 
a charter which has ably demonstrated and 
proven its worth and benefit to the people of 
our Nation by its leadership in conservation 
of a great, irreplaceable natural resource, so 
necessary to meet the demands of our con- 
stantly expanding economy and the defense 
of our Nation. 

It is obvious to those who are familiar 
with the purpose and conduct of the affairs 
of the compact that there is no foundation 
in fact to support the amendment just 
quoted. Such fact would likewise be ap- 
parent to any fair-minded person who wouid 
seek information upon this subject. 

It is my understanding that the latter 
part of the amendment was inserted by a 
friend of the compact, in an effort to take 
some of the sting out of the investigation 
and report provisions of the avendment. 
But where in the compact, or in the bylaws 
adopted by the Commission, is there any pro- 
vision, either direct or implied, that the 
Commission shall have any power to pro- 
mote rules and regulations? There is no 
such power and I challenge those who would 
seek to destroy, or indirectly limit the ef- 
fectiveness of the compact or embarrass it 
in discharging its functions and duties, to 
show the Compact Commission has ever 
issued a rule or regulation of any kind of 
character. 

This amendment, scurrilous in nature, 
conceived in a desire to ever widen Federal 
bureaucracy and destroy the rights of the 
sovereign States to regulate their own affairs 
and based upon misinformation or lack of 
knowledge of the true facts, should be de- 
leted from the resolution in question. Like 
proposed amendments to the resolutions in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
and a separate resolution of the same gen- 
eral portent introduced during the early 
days of the present session should be over- 
whelmingly defeated. We sincerely trust 
that this will be done and that the resolu- 
tion, as originally introduced, will be en- 
acted at an early date. 

Our executive committee has held two 
well-attended and constructive meetings 
this year, the first in St. Louis, Mo., on Feb- 
ruary 11, and the second in Springfield, II1., 
on May 10. 

At the business session of the commission, 
held at the conclusion of the December 1954 
meeting in Chicago, I, as incoming chair- 
man, was directed to appoint a special com- 
mittee to study past practices, policies, and 
administration of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact and to make recommendations for the 
future in this regard. 


Shortly after January 1, this committee 
was appointed, consisting of Mr. Hiram M. 
Dow, of New Mexico, as chairman, Mr. 
Maurice Acers, of Texas, Senator Charles E. 
Tooke, Jr., of Louisiana, Mr. O. C. Bailey, of 
Arkansas, and Mr. Clarence T. Smith, of 
Illinois. 


This committee has devoted a tremendous 
amount of time and work to its assignment. 
These men have traveled far and given freely 
of their time to meet with each other, the 
executive officers of the Commission and 
with various groups, including educators, 
State regulatory officers, and industry repre- 
sentatives. The committee requested by 
letter suggestions and recommendations 
from many people throughout the country 
who have evidenced their interest in the 
compact. All of these suggestions and 
recommendations have been incorporated 
in a report which is truly outstanding and 
worthy of your study and consideration. 
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Some of the activities recommended by 
the committee, if adopted, will call for an 
increase in the budget for the operation of 
the compact and I am pleased to announce 
that Illinois will increase its annual cop. 
tribution 20 percent for this biennium, as 
evidence of our faith in the future of this 
organization and the vital importance of the 
function of this compact in the public jp. 
terest. 

In closing, I would like to touch briefy 
upon two problems which are still causins 
all of us great concern. ? 

The economy of my State—the secong 
largest consumer of natural gas in the Na. 
tion—depends largely upon an adequate ang 
plentiful supply of natural gas. The peo. 
ple of our State cannot be assured of such 
supply, unless the control of production, 
gathering and field price, as well as all ques. 
tions of conservation of this vital natura) 
resource, is left completely and exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the several States, 
The passage of remedial legislation, now 
pending in the Congress, is imperative ang 
we, as the leaders of conservation in our 
great country, are well within the scope of 
our authority and the purpose and concept 
of the compact, in actively supporting such 
remedial legislation. It behooves all of us 
and I urge that all actively support the 
present effort to return to the States the 
control which is rightfully theirs. 

The National Petroleum Council recently 
endorsed a report of its special study com. 
mittee relative to the importation of foreign 
oil and I desire to quote therefrom: 

“The continued increase in imports of 
crude oil, coupled with a decline in exports 
of crude oil and its products, has damaged 
in varying degrees segments of the domestic 
oil industry. 

“Further increases of imports without re- 
gard to the principle of only supplementing 
the domestic production of crude oil and its 
products will seriously damage the domestic 
oil industry and thus affect the domestic 
economy and the national security.” 

The above statement clearly supports my 
position in this matter as stated at the 
December 1954 meeting of the Commission 
held in Chicago. My position is based upon 
the obvious fact that excessive importation 
of crude oil seriously affects our conserva- 
tion programs of oil and gas, causing pre- 
mature abandonment of stripper wells, re- 
tardment or abandonment of secondary re- 
covery programs and other reasons which 
I will not here enumerate. 

We are advised through the press that 
the supporters of the Neely amendment to 
the reciprocal trade agreement legislation 
were assured by administration spokesmen 
that immediate steps would be taken at top 
Government levels to reduce excessive im- 
portation of crude oil. Recently a report 
came out of Washington that an agreement 
has been reached between industry and ad- 
ministration sources to hold oil imports to 
about 14 percent of domestic consumption. 
Naturally, I am unable to say at this early 
date whether this percentage factor will 
prove the answer to the serious problem 
existing at this time. However, I sincerely 
hope that we will now see an effective 
demonstration of business statesmanship. 


Peron Government in Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to includ¢ 
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the following letter I received from 
members of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
pernians in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, protesting the current reign 
of terror, persecution, and tyranny by 
the Peron government of the Republic 
of Argentina: 
ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, 
June 17, 1955. 


Hon THOMAS d. LANE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: We, the members of the Ancient 
order of Hibernians and ladies’ auxiliary of 
Massachusetts, were organized in America in 
1836 in order to promote friendship, unity, 


and Christian charity, as well as loyalty to 
the Government of the United States by our 
members, do hereby protest the current reign 
of terror, persecution, and tyranny by the 
peron government in the Republic of Argen- 
tina against members of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and all freedom-loving people in that 
country. 

Because our Government is a champion of 
the United Nations and cofounder of the 
Atlantic Charter whose principles are free- 
dom of speech and worship, freedom from 
want and fear among people everywhere, we 
are saddened by current oppression against 
our brothers in the mystical body of Christ. 


We earnestly protest against this diabolical 
persecution in the name of humanity and 
democracy. As champions of freedom and 
peace, we members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of Massachusetts, cry out to you 
in protest against this barbarity. We are 
appealing to you to use your good Offices to 
bring about an end to this persecution, even 
though it means the severing of diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of Argentina and 
all such dictatorial governments that are in 
opposition to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HuGH A. MorRIarTy, 
State President. 
Dr. FRANK J. FLEMING, 
State Historian, 
Watrer J. O'LEARY, 
State Secretary. 
KATHLEEN C. ROCHE, 
Auciliary President. 
MARGARET WEBB, 
Auviliary Secretary. 





Ford Rouge Credit Union Seizure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution passed by the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, of 
the State of Michigan, focuses attention 
upon a serious procedural matter involv- 
ing the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 
This resolution does not tell the whole 
Story, and my personal experience in 
this case obliges me to urge a congres- 
sional inquiry into the outlined prac- 
v1CES, 

We certainly cannot afford to jeopar- 
dize the confidence of the people in credit 
unions, which I consider to be one of the 
economic bulwarks of our Nation: 
RESOLUTION ON ForD ROUGE CREDIT UNION 

Whereas the action of the representatives 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, in 
arbitrarily closing without notice and evict- 
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ing officers and staff of the Ford Rouge Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union, is using gestapo meth- 
ods and tactics; and 

Whereas the great expense and incon- 
venience to the 15,000 members in this ac- 
tion were entirely unwarranted and unnec- 
essary; and 

Whereas it is clear that this action was 
inspired by the repressive atmosphere in 
Washington, created in no small part by the 
presence of auto magnates and bankers’ 
representatives in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration; and 

Whereas this action of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions should have considered 
this action in terms of bank investigation 
procedure, i. e., banks are never closed in 
like circumstances; and 

Whereas this action of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, if unchecked, will set a 
dangerous precedent to be used by power- 
hungry bureaucrats; and 

Whereas the Detroit and Wayne County 
Federation of Labor does not condone and 
desires to see punished any who stole or mis- 
applied the funds of this credit union, but 
feels that the same might have been accom- 
plished by more reasonable methods: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor protests to the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions its action 
in this case; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions report its findings to the mem- 
bership of this credit union in a duly called 
meeting; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Members of Congress of Michigan, the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, and the 
Michigan Credit Union League. 





Sugar Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, sugar 
acreage is of much importance to farm- 
ers in portions of ‘my district. A state- 
ment from one of my constituents merits 
reading. Under leave to extend remarks 
I include this statement by Peter W. 
Grant of Stephen, Minn.: 


STATEMENT OF PETER W. GRANT, WESTERN BEET 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, STEPHEN, MINN. 


1. Common sense has taught the Ameri- 
can farmer that he must keep pace with a 
modern and changing world or go broke. 
Economical production of agricultural prod- 
ucts, well suited to his area, is an absolute 
necessity. The Red River Valley, limited by 
climate and short seasons, has proven that 
sugar beets are the answer to their need for 
& row crop along with small grains. For 
years interest has remained consistently high 
here and has exceeded acreage quotas when 
other areas have dropped acreage in favor of 
other agricultural products. 

2. Too rapidly our farm and small-town 
populations have decreased, due to our young 
people being lured away by what they feel 
is more gain in cities, with shorter work 
hours for as much gain in the long run, plus 
unemployment compensation not available 
to a farmer when things go wrong. Acreage 
allotments of a crop consistently more de- 
pendable than they now have would encour- 
age these young folks to stay in the area, both 
on farms and in towns where fairly level 
prosperity would assure business growth and 
gain. 
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8. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, farm scientists, farm organizations, 
county agents, agriculture teachers, 4H 
clubs—and that most valuable man—the 
experienced older farmers, teaches, stresses, 
and urges the necessity of diversification and 
crop rotation, but with all this informa- 
tion what does that leave the valley to ro- 
tate, limited as we are. 

4. The feeling is general in the areas rep- 
resented by the Western Beet Growers As- 
sociation that it is presumptuous and un- 
realistic for Cuba to ever assume she was 
to retain her state of wartime prosperity, 
based on a temporary and immediate need, 
as much as was any product of shipyard or 
defense plant during war years, and it is as 
presumptuous for any American area or in- 
dustry to have hopefully based investments 
for the future on what they knew and Cuba 
knew to be a temporary setup, under neces- 
sity of maximums due to immediate need. 
They all know well that the quotas they re- 
tained in 1948 were due to consideration of 
them then, so they could gradually return 
to a peacetime quota, unaffected by the 
abrupt cutoff that would have meant eco- 
nomic stress. 

Domestic growers and other areas know 
this, and know this was necessary in many 
areas to prevent economic strife, but others 
feel now they must be given just consid- 
eration or the whole agricultural and indus- 
trial program, as pertaining to sugar, will re- 
main out of balance with the whole thing 
tilted too far to the southeast. 

5. “The Red River Valley is in the heart 
of America, and democracy begins in the 
heart.” We cannot possibly reach out a hand 
to help others unless we have a good firm 
base from which to work. War upsets and 
the patience required by all Americans 
through past years have had our unselfish 
people patiently waiting for returns to 
normal when they could once more go ahead 
with plans for the future. Now, in this im- 
portant issue, and the farm program already 
in such turmoil, if the areas requesting fair 
legislation become the forgotten man, it is 
going to be quite a jolt, and that patience 
will turn to anger at what we then feel 
would be an outright and downright lack 
of consideration on the part of those re- 
sponsible for such an act. We are in this 
tough old climate, but in one of the greatest 
places in the world, though our opportuni- 
ties for growth are limited and few. We are 
not going to give up what we know will 
eventually come, hence the present legisla- 
tion is one of the greatest to the future of 
our valley. 





The Reserves Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, ever since debate was suspended re- 
cently on the so-called Reserves bill 
(H. R. 5297) there has been considerable 
speculation regarding the likelihood of 
this legislation being enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress. I, for one, am con- 
vinced that the country needs a stronger 
Reserve program, and shall do all that 
I can to see that appropriate legislation 
is enacted. 

As a result of the increasing awareness 
on the part of the public that a stronger 
Reserve program is necessary, all of us 
have been getting mail from our constit- 
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uents. I am including in my remarks at 
this point, because of its real general 
interest to my colleagues, a letter which 
I recently received from a young veteran 
on this subject. The letter follows: 
HIGHLAND PARK, N. J., June 21, 1955. 
Hon. PETER J. FRELINGHUYSEN, JI., 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. FRELINGHUYSEN: As one of your 
constituents, I am impelled to write to you 
today because of the flummery that has re- 
cently been going on in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the new military Reserve 
program. It seems to me that some of the 
most absurd, upside-down thinking (or lack 
thereof) of the current congressional session 
has been lavished upon this measure, and Mr. 
ViInson’s contribution of a modified “com- 
promise” plan, as reported in today’s New 
York Times, is the severest blow of all to 
reason and logic—not to mention traditional 
American standards of fair play. 

Now, Iam an Army veteran who completed 
his 2-year hitch in 1953, and, as such, I will 
be due to follow up my active duty with sev- 
eral years more of Active Reserve service, re- 
gardless of whether the administration or the 
Vinson plan prevails. Never having been an 
admirer of or an enthusiast for the military, 
I do not look forward to the additional bur- 
den of Active Reserve duty with relish. How- 
ever, I believe that I speak for many recent 
veterans when I say that I realize someone 
must assume the burden. There can be little 
doubt, world conditions being as they now 
are, that we do need a stronger Reserve than 
we now have; and, as a veteran, I will be glad 
to shoulder my share of the burden—as long 
as I know that everyone else is shouldering 
his share as well. 


The trouble with the new military Reserve 
program, especially as “compromised” by Mr. 
Vinson, is that it guarantees that everyone 
will not be shouldering his share. Recent 
veterans will be subjected to the double jeop- 
ardy of both active and Reserve duty, while 
a large body of young American men will be 
totally exempted from any military service 
whatever. Especially with the recent cuts in 
military manpower on active duty, the sup- 
ply of men eligible for current military serv- 
ice exceeds the demand. What happens to 
the surplus? The new military Reserve pro- 
gram, as it is now contemplated, insures that 
those shrewd or just plain lucky men who 
manage to become supernumeraries in the 
draft will be rewarded for their shrewdness 
(or luck) by being made supernumeraries in 
the Reserves as well. 


Call it universal military training or any 
other scare-name you like; it still remains 
the only fair alternative to a program 
through which a majority of young Ameri- 
cans is put into double jeopardy to the bene- 
fit of a minority which is put into no jeop- 
ardy whatever. Either you make the veterans 
assume a double burden, unaided by non- 
veterans, or you lighten the veterans’ extra 
burden by distributing it as equitably as 
possible among all eligible American youths. 
Either you take the chance of repeating the 
miscarriage of justice we made at the be- 
ginning of the Korean war—when we re- 
turned our World War II veteran-Reservists 
to combat while nonveterans stayed home for 
a second time—or you prepare a Reserve 
which contains nonveterans as well as vet- 
erans. Which alternative, I ask, is the more 
just? 

All the blatant and phoney emotionalism 
that has been generated over the lofty but 
essentially irrelevant principle that univer- 
sal military service runs counter to American 
traditions—all this emotionalism ignores the 
inescapable fact that the absence of univer- 
sal military service, at least under present 
circumstances, violates an even more funda- 
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mental American tradition: namely, fair play 
and equality of sacrifice. 

I do not know where you, Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, stand on this matter, and my purpose 
in. writing this letter is not to threaten you 
with the loss of my vote in the next election 
unless you share my views (democracy is not 
so simple as that). I am writing simply to 
express my indignation, and also my wish 
that you—or some other responsible Member 
of Congress—would speak up for a vital point 
which, so far as I know, has not yet been 
brought up in congressional debate on the 
military Reserve program. That point is that 
some plan—universal military training, if 
necessary—which distributes the burden of 
military service as equitably as possible must 
evolve out of all the present flummery if the 
American tradition of fair play is to prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW L. PINCUS. 


Library of Congress Makes First Defini- 
tive Study of Major Attempts To Mod- 
ernize Copyright Law of 1909—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 20, 1955, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2677, creating a Fed- 
eral commission to study the copyright 
laws and to make recommendations for 
their revision. . 

We are living in an age when every 
encouragement must be given to the free 
interchange of ideas. The development 
of methods of mass communication have 
provided the means of bringing creative 
work in the fields of the cultural arts, 
education, and recreation to millions of 
people simultaneously. A _ constantly 
growing part of the population of our 
country is being reached via these tech- 
nological advances, and a constantly 
growing number of people are employed 
by the industries that have grown up in 
these fields. With industries as large as 
those in the field of mass communica- 
tions there are inevitably many complex 
problems of equity and justice involved. 

If the arts are among those activities 
which make our civilization endure and 
flourish, as President Eisenhower de- 
clared them to be in his recent message 
on the state of the Union, then it is 
time that a study be made by an im- 
partial, blue-ribbon Federal commission 
of the Copyright Laws of 1909. It should 
be noted that the advancement of sci- 
ence and the useful arts was written in- 
to the Constitution as one of the basic 
concerns of this Nation, and of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The American Law Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress at my request under- 
took a definitive study of the techniques 
employed since 1909 in efforts at major 
revision of the copyright law. I am 
proud and happy to present here ex- 
cerpts from that study for the informa- 
tion and consideration of my colleagues. 
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The letter of transmittal and part I of 
the study follow: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGREss, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1955. 
To: Hon. FRANK THOMPSON 
From: American Law Division 
Subject: A study of techniques employed 
in efforts at major copyright law revision 
since 1909 

Reference is made to your request of April 
11, 1955, for a study of the several attempts 
to affect a major revision of the copyright 
laws including specifically those of 1931, 1939 
1936, and 1939 and a survey of revisions of 
the patent and trademark laws. 

The enclosed report, a study of techniques 
employed in efforts at major copyright law 
revision since 1909, has been compiled in 
response to your request. Also enclosed js 
a copy of a report, revision of patent anq 
trademark laws, prepared by the Copyright 
Office. 

FREEMAN W. Snapp, 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Three bills, all similar to each other, have 
been introduced in the 84th Congress to 
establish a Federal Commission to examine, 
study, and make recommendations for the 
revision of the laws pertaining to both do. 
mestic and foreign copyright.t. The Com. 
mission would be composed of 13 members, 
7 appointed by the President and 3 appointed 
from each House of Congress by the Speaker 
and the Vice President, respectively. It 
would be authorized to employ a competent 
staff, hold hearings and take testimony any 
place in the United States or elsewhere and 
make the necessary expenditures therefor, 
The Commission would be directed to make 
its report and recommendations and findings 
to the President and Congress within 30 days 
after the commencement of the first regular 
session convened more than 1 year after 
enactment of the bill. Sixty days after such 
reports the Commission would cease to exist. 

The first copyright law of the United States 
was enacted by the First Congress in 1790 
(1 Stat. 124). Forty years later (1831) Con- 
gress revised “the several acts respecting 
copyrights” (4 Stat. 436); and after a like 
interval passed an act “To revise, consolidate, 
and amend the statutes relating to patents 
and copyrights (16 Stat. 212, sec. 85, et seq.). 
The last general revision, constituting bas- 
ically the present law, was enacted in 1909 
(35 Stat. 1075; U. S. C. title 17). 

The existing system of copyright law is 
thus in the main nearly a half century old. 
A few amendments have been made here and 
there, but all major revision projects have 
failed of enactment. At the same time, 
large business enterprises have been built 
upon the basis of the present law. The Bill- 
board (January 29, 1955, p. 65) indicates that 
the American public last year spent $25 mil- 
lion for rhythm and blues records, personal 
appearances, and the products of the music- 
publishing business. In 1953, excluding 
textbooks and professional and _ technical 
books, consumers spent $531 million {for 
books and maps and an additional $1,708, 
000,000 for magazines, newspapers, and sheet 
music.2 In addition to these business de- 
velopments, great advances have been made 
in the science and technology of mass com- 
munications, that is, in radio, television, 
recordings, transcriptions, moving pictures, 
and many others. In the face of these con 
ditions, the need for a new revision of thé 
copyright law was indicated by the Librarian 
of Congress in 1953: 

“There has been a steadily growing move- 
ment among the bar and trade groups con 
cerned with copyright for a complete rev!- 
sion of the copyright law, title 17 of the 
United States Code, in the light of preset 
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conditions. The existing law is basically 
that enacted in 1909, and the 44 years since 
then have brought such developments as 
radio, television, and new processes of re- 
production, photography, sound recording, 
and transmission.” * 

Any major revision of the copyright law 
today will be a very delicate matter, involv- 
ing, as it will, the interest of large businesses, 

; performing rights societies, libraries, 


unions, 


and, perhaps more important, the interests 





of the consuming public. Considering that 
several efforts to effect major changes in the 
law since 1909 have been unsuccessful, Rep- 


resentative THOMPSON, author of the original 
proposal (H. R. 2677) in the 84th Congress 


for a Federal Commission, asked for an ex- 
amination of the techniques of these several 
proposals, specifically including, but not 
limited to, those in 1931, 1932, 1936, and 


1939. The report herewith is limited to the 
following aspects of these attempts: (1) The 
of the revision effort, (2) the 


“mechanics’ 

groups and individuals who testified pro 
and con, (3) samples of the testimony given, 
(4) the outcome or net result of the effort. 
In other words, this study is concerned, 


not with the substance of the copyright law 
or of proposed changes but with the pro- 
cedures which have been tried in the several 
attempts at major revision since the 1909 
enactment. Some of the attempts covered 
(for example, of 1936) were in fact revisions 
designed to facilitate the entry of the United 
States into the Berne Convention. That 
fact, however, is immaterial—the point here 
was merely to describe the mechanics of 
what were in fact proposals for a major 
change in the domestic copyright laws, 


— 


1S. 1254, Mr. LaNcerR; H. R. 2677, Mr. 
THOMPSON Of New Jersey; and H. R. 5366, 
Mr. DicGs. 

1U. S. Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, National Income Supplement, 1954 
edition, pp. 206-207. 

*Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
press, 1953, p. 106; see also Annual Report, 
1954, p. 92. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent, I am 
extending my remarks to include the 
second section of the definitive study 
made by the American Law Division of 
the Library of Congress of the tech- 
hiques employed since 1909 in efforts at 





Major revision of the copyright law: 
Il. Te First ATTEMPT AT A MAJOR REVISION, 
1924 
The first attempt to bring the entire copy- 
Nght law up to date occurred in 1924, al- 
though prior to that time several limited 
’&mendments had been enacted.* 


In 1924 during the 68th Congress, the 
House Committee on Patents held hearings 
on EK. R. 6250, a bill to amend section 1 of 
the copyright law, and on H. R. 9137, the 
Dallinger bill which provided for a major 
fevision of the law. Of the 383 pages in the 


~~ 
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printed hearing only 96 pages seem to have 
been devoted to consideration of the Dal- 
linger bill. 

During the hearing Mr. Thorvald Solberg, 
then Register of Copyrights, was permitted 
to testify in behalf of the Lampert bill, H. R. 
2704, also pending in the committee, as 
follows: 

“Mr. PERKINS. Proceed. 

“Mr. SoOLBeRG. The chairman was kind 
enough to give me 10 minutes to set out my 
views concerning H. R. 2704. Of all the bills 
now before the House Committee on Patents, 
the interest jof the Copyright Office is pri- 
marily centered in H. R. 2704, entitled ‘A bill 
to amend the copyright law in order to 
permit the United States to enter the Inter- 
national Copyright Union.’ This bill may 
be very briefly but comprehensively explained 
as a bill authorizing the President to pro- 
claim the entry of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union.” 


“Mr. Reed of Illinois. What is it about? 

“Mr. SOLBERG. Entry into the copyright 
union. The bill is intended to get us into 
the International Copyright Union with the 
least possible trouble and delay, and with 
the least possible disturbance of existing con- 
ditions. It does not propose the abrogation 
of any provisions of existing law, but it does 
necessarily exempt authors of countries 
within the union from compliance with our 
compulsory manufacturing conditions, and 
such formalities as notice of copyright, de- 
posit of copies, and registration of copyright 
claim. This is required because article 4 of 
the convention creating the union, which 
prescribes that ‘the enjoyment and the ex- 
ercise of such rights as are secured under 
the convention, are not subject to any for- 
mality.’”’ ? 

Mr. Arthur W. Weil, author of Weil on 
Copyright, and the attorney retained to draft 
a copyright bill by the Will Hays organiza- 
tion*® representing all the leading motion- 
picture producers voiced objections to the 
Lampert bill: 

“Now, one of the difficulties with the so- 
called official bill is that while adhering to 
the Bern Convention it undertakes to set 
up a dual system of copyright; that is, if you 
are a foreigner you do not have to comply 
with any formalities, but if you are a citizen 
of the United States you have to comply with 
the requirements of the present law. Fur- 
thermore, under the Bern Convention you 
are bound to give United States copyright in 
unpublished works. That would mean that 
by.virtue of our mere adherence to the con- 
vention foreigners would get United States 
copyright in their unpublished works, while 
our own citizens do not get it under the 
United States statutes, whatever rights they 
may have being in common law; or, as Mr. 
Swarts pointed out, we would be going 
through the gestures of adherence, while not 
complying with the requirements as to legis- 
lation in the case of countries that have 
become members of the union.” * 

That fundamental change in our copyright 
law would have ensued from our adherence 
to the Bern Convention is indicated by 
Goldman: 

“Adherence to the Bern Convention re- 
quired many fundamental changes in the 
copyright law, and some of the interests con- 
cerned felt that the revision of the law for 
that purpose should be extended to cover also 
other issues that had arisen. With this 
broader purpose in view, attorneys for the 
motion-picture industry in 1924 drafted a 
complete revision of the law, modeled after 
the British Copyright Act, designed to adopt 
the principles of the Bern Convention and 
to amend the law in other respects. Repre- 
sentative Dallinger introduced this draft on 
March 24, 1924, as H. R. 8177, and introduced 
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@ modified version on May 9, 1924, as H. R. 
9137.” 5 

Mr. Louis E. Swarts, chairman of the sub- 
committee on copyright of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America 
(Inc.), commonly known as the Hays organi- 
zation, described the events leading up to 
the drafting of the Dallinger bill: 

“Mr. Swarts: This little sketch historically 
will help your point of view. The motion- 
picture industry became interested in copy- 
right. About 3 or 4 years ago, when I per- 
sonally came in contact with the Author’s 
League and Mr. Schuler, who is here today, 
I found that the Author’s League was inter- 
ested in the revision of copyright statutes. 
We discussed the question of the revision of 
copyright statutes and we found an inter- 
esting situation, that there ought to be a 
rapprochement between. the organized labor 
and authors. They seemed to be the two 
poles of discussion at that time. We there- 
fore participated with the league and formed 
a committee consisting of myself, George 
Creel, Mr. Schuler, Augustus Thomas, and 
Albert Reid. That committee conferred with 
Mr. Matthew Woll, representing the Federa- 
tion of Labor, that its branches concerned in 
copyright, the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association. I saw the difficulty of 
bringing about any rapprochement, and in 
deference to Mr. Schuler’s activity in en- 
deavoring to reach an agreement, the motion 
picture distributors withdrew from the dis- 
cussion. Is that correct? 

“Mr. SCHULER. That is entirely correct. 

“Mr. Swarts: The employing printers, au- 
thors, and others continued their task and 
attempted to reach an agreement as to legis- 
lation which they hoped to propose. We 
waited patiently for several years. Several 
bills were introduced, the Tincher bill, the 
Lodge-Davis bill, and numerous bills were 
introduced in Congress but no substantial 
agreement was made. Sometime early in 
the summer I received an invitation to come 
again into conference. I went and I found 
that the gentlemen were in substantial dis- 
agreement on the important issues which 
had agitated them from the beginning, and 
after attempting with much sincerity to 
compose their differences and, perhaps sug- 
gesting a slight change or two that we had 
in mind ourselves, questions in regard to 
copyrighting in the matter of films, passing 
through the office of Mr. Solberg in the Li- 
brary of Congress, and we found that nothing 
could be had in that way. It was suggested 
at one of the meetings that I should report 
back to my associates that we should pro- 
pose a measure to compose their differences 
and ask them to meet us on the subject. I 
so reported to our organization and they said 
we should engage counsel to redraft a copy- 
right statute suited to the times, and pro- 
pose it to these gentlemen for their coopera- 
tion.” © 

Mr. George H. Putnam, representing the 
National Association of Book Publishers sum- 
marized some of the objections to the Dal- 
linger bill: 

“A bill has been introduced by Mr. Dal- 
linger, which has been drafted by Messrs. 
Swartz & Weil, counsel for the Famous Play- 
ers Lasky Corp. 

“The bill drafted by these counsel covers a 
substantially complete revision of the copy- 
right statute. They state that they would 
oppose any program which did not provide 
for a complete revision. The register of 
copyrights finds ground for objecting to the 
Swartz-Weil measure, which had not been 
prepared in cooperation with the Bureau. 
It is his preference that the United States 
should enter the Berne Convention and that 
any plan for complete revision should be 
held over until this has been done. 

“The authors’ league finds ground for ob- 
jection to the Swartz-Weil bill: 
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“(a) The provision as to ownership of mo- 
tion-picture copyright is not clear. 

“(b) The provisions having to do with art 
productions seem to increase the difficulties 
for a complete control by the artists. 

“(c) The provision for penalties for in- 
fringement are weaker than those included 
in the present statute. 

“The book publishers are not prepared to 
give their approval to the Dallinger bill. 
They are in accord with the register of copy- 
rights that a complete revision of the statute 
ought to be made in cooperation with or 
under the supervision of the bureau of copy- 
rights (of the national association). They 
find flaws in the wording of certain of the 
provisions of the Dallinger bill. The most 
important is that by which, in preserving for 
books the copyrights of which are owned by 
American publishers the present manufac- 
turing requirement, while relieving English 
publishers from such requirement, a very de- 
cided advantage is given to the English pub- 
lishers over their American competitors. The 
result of such a provision would leave the 
control of the American market for books by 
English authors practically in the hands of 
the English publishers. This would be a 
detriment not only to the American pub- 
lisher but to the book-manufacturing in- 
terests and would be a disadvantage also to 
the American reader or book buyer, who 
would not be as well served with imported 
editions as he would be with American edi- 
tions. 

“A section in the Dallinger bill provides 
that if an English author assigns his Amer- 
ican copyright to an American publisher 
and that publisher does not manufacture 
in America, the copyright is invalidated. 
This would be a serious matter for the Eng- 
lish author and would cause such author to 
give his preference to English houses under 
whose management no such provision is 
necessary.’” 

Among the other witnesses testifying on 
the bill were: 

1. Mr. Eric Schuler, representing the Au- 
thors’ League of America, Inc., who objected 
to three sections. 

2. Mr. Nathan Burkan, representing the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers (ASCAP) and the Managers Pro- 
tective Association (an association of the- 
atrical managers), who thought the bill good 
in some parts but objected to parts which 
affected the interests of his clients; and 

3. Mr. E. S. Mills, representing the Music 
Publishers Protective Association, who testi- 
fied particularly with respect to the me- 
chanical copyright features. He took the 
same position as that taken by ASCAP. 

The net result of this effort was that al- 
though the proponents of the bill were able 
to put on record a statement and explana- 
tion of its provisions and some opponents 
were able to record their specific objections, 
the congressional committee was not able 
to reach an agreement and therefore did not 
report out a bill at that session. 


1 Act of Aug. 24, 1912, 37 Stat. 488, ch. 356; 
act of Mar. 2, 1913, 37 Stat. 724, ch. 97; act 
of Mar. 28, 1914, 38 Stat. 311, ch. 47, act of 
Dec. 18, 1919, 41 Stat. 369, ch. 11. 

2U.S. Congress. House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Hearing on H. R. 625 and H. R. 9137, 
68th Cong., pp. 306, 307. 

3 Op. cit., p. 323. 

*Op. cit., p. 326. 

*Goldman, A. A. Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress: History of Copyright Revision, 
1901-54, p. 10. 

* Hearings, op. cit., pp. 311-12. 

* Hearings, Op. cit., p. 305. Mr. Arthur W. 
Weil testified (p. 323) that he had been 
retained by the Will Hayes organization rep- 
resenting all the leading motion-picture pro- 
ducers for the special purpose of drafting a 
bill. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extending my remarks to 
include section 3 of the definitive study 
made by Freeman W. Sharp, American 
Law Division of the Library of Congress, 
of attempts to modernize the copyright 
law of 1909: 

III. THE PERKINS BILL, 1925 


A second bill of the 68th Congress pro- 
viding for a major revision of the copyright 
law was introduced in 1925 by Mr. Randolph 
Perkins as H. R. 11258. While the Dallinger 
bill essentially represented the views of the 
motion-picture producers and distributors, 
the Perkins bill represented those of the 
authors. Mr. Perkins stated: 

“House bill 11258 represents, as I under- 
stand it, the author's idea of a copyright 
bill.” 4 

The bill had, in fact, been drafted by 
Thorvald Solberg, then Register of Copy- 
rights, in the light of his 27 years’ experience 
as Register and his actual experience in pre- 
paring the drafts of the act which had been 
enacted in 1909. Mr. Solberg stated: 

“Mr. SoLBERG. May I ask the indulgence of 
the committee for one moment to make a 
personal statement to clear the record? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SoLtBEerG. On the 20th of September 
I sailed from New York for France. I re- 
turned to New York on the 2d day of Novem- 
ber, and on the 3d of November was at my 
desk in my office. I went from France to 
London, or to England, and in London I re- 
ceived from my office a copy of the Bulletin 
of the American Authors’ League, in which 
it printed a statement that at a meeting of 
the council of the league I had been asked 
to prepare a copyright bill for the general 
revision of the copyright law and the entry 
of the United States into the International 
Copyright Union. When I returned to my 
desk on the 3d of November, or shortly after 
that, I think it was a couple of days aféer, 
I received a formal letter from the secretary 
of the Authors’ League, submitting the for- 
mal request of the president of the league 
that I should undertake the task. I bal- 
anced it for a few days, and then wrote an 
agreement, and I immediately began the 
preparation of this bill, the draft of which 
was completed on the ist day of December. 

“Now, I do not want you to suppose that 
I evolved out of my head all of the pro- 
visions of this bill in that interim of time. 
You must remember that I have been 27 
years, full years, involved in copyright ques- 
tions as Register of Copyrights. The Copy- 
right Office was a central point for all sug- 
gestions relative to copyrights. I must have 
received thousands of letters containing sug- 
gestions as to the amendment of the copy- 
right law. Since the publication in the bul- 
letin of that notice I have received not many 
letters, but some letters suggesting that if 
I undertook that task certain considerations 
should be given to the suggestions made by 
the writers. 

“Mr. Rew. Do you claim to be the sole par- 
ent of this bill? 

“Mr. SOLBERG. I will come to that in a mo- 
Out of the 
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accumulation, if I may say, of knowleq 

relation to questions of copyright, the bi 
has grown. I made the original dray 
the act of 1909; I printed a number of 
arations and compilations and 

drafts—tentative drafts—which were not 
prepared, however, as a bill to be enacted 
but, as a matter of suggestion, anq after. 
wards went to conference, and then to the 
committees of Congress. During this Period 
in November, I prepared this bill in my 
office, and even in the Copyright Office « 
97 people, only 1 person had anything to gy 
with it, or was aware of it, except the stenog. 
rapher who took the notes. That Person 
was my very able colleague, Mr. DeWolfe a 
very competent authority on copyright, and 
who is having printed a very excellent boo, 
on the subject, that will have its use in its 
place. I will add, however, that during that 
time I corresponded with one person relatiye 
to the actual text of this draft; that person 
was Mr. R. R. Bowker, of New York, with 
whom I have had a personal friendship {or 
more than 40 years, who during those 49 
years has been in every copyright hearing 
that has taken place in Washington. Oy 
interest in copyright is mutual, and I valy 
very much the suggestions that have com 
to me from Mr. Bowker, and some of them 
are embodied in this bill, and those are the 
only suggestions that have come from ap 
human being with reference to this bill." 

Once again George H. Putnam of the Na. 
tional Association of Book Publishers 
summed up the positions taken by the pro. 
ponents and opponents of the bill: 

“1. It has the tactical advantage of having 
been drafted by an unprejudiced party, g 
Government Official. 

“2. It will have the powerful and contin. 
uous backing of the Authors’ League of 
America, who are impatient of further delays 
and whose members are losing just protec. 
tion every day under present law. 

“3. It will be backed by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, who have able counsel. They have much 
to gain by the bill and little to fear from 
the importing clause which will handicap the 
book publishers. 

“4. It will be favored by the American 
Library Association because the bill provides 
for unrestricted importation. 

“5. It will be opposed by labor because the 
manufacturing clause for American books 
was omitted and importing is made wide 
open, 

“6. It will be opposed by the phonograph 
and player-piano people, as it abolishes the 
fixed 2-cent fee for records and rolls and 
closes the open road to much European 
music. 

“7. It will be opposed by the broadcasting 
interests because it confirms the control 
of the composer over all public performances 
of music and extends similar control 
authors. 

“8. It will be opposed by the motion- 
picture producers, who have a bill of their 
own (the Dallinger bill) which they like 
better and because they find in the phrase 
ology of this bill certain legal pitfalls. 

“9. It will be opposed by the motion-plc- 
ture theater owners because they are fighting 
the control of the composers over the public 
use of music in their theaters. 

“10. The book publishers will suggest one 
amendment with regard to importations be 
cause as the provision is drafted, foreiga 
authors have not the same rights here #8 
American authors and American publishers 
have dealings with both. 

“11. According to the Authors’ Leagué 
Bulletin, January, 1925, ‘the bill as drafted 
omitted reference to several points on which 
other interests might seek its amendment 
and to which the Authors’ League wold 
oppose no objection, provided there was 10 
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actual invasion of the creator’s rights as 
defined in the pil".” 

The list of witnesses for and against the 
pill included: 

THOSE FOR THE BILL 
qnorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 
Augustus Thomas, New York City, Authors’ 

League, American Society of Composers, 
authors and Publishers, Council of the 
American Dramatists. 

Ellis Parker Butler, New York City, ex- 
resident of the Authors’ League and mem- 
per of the executive council thereof. 

Will Irwin, Authors’ League, author, play- 
wright, newspaper and magazine writer. 

Mare Connelly, Authors’ League. 

Robert Underwood Johnson, secretary, 
American Copyright League, ex-editor of the 
century Magazine, ex-Ambassador to Italy, 
oet. 

— Duer Miller, Authors’ League. 

Arson Lowell, President of the Artists’ 
Guild of the Authors’ League. 

Walter D. Teague, former president of the 
Artists’ Guild. 

Gene Buck, member of the Council of the 
Artists’ League, of the American Dramatists’ 
Association and president of the American 
society of Composers, Authors and Publish- 
rs. 

, Harry Von Tilzer, New York City, song- 
yriter. 
"charles K. Harris, music publisher, lyric, 
music and scenario writer and book pub- 
lisher. 

Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, American Library 
ssociation. 
4g Hertley Manners, playwright. 

Mrs. William A. Dupruy, League of Ameri- 
can Penwomen. 

E. C. Mills, chairman of the board, Music 


Publishers Protective Association, member 
of ASCAP. 

Nathan Burkan, ASCAP, Authors’ League, 
and the American Dramatist, New York 
City 

William Hamilton Osborne, Authors’ 
Leacue 


Eric Schuler, Authors’ League. 

Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, widow of Ethelbert 
Nevin, composer of The Rosary, Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose, Narcissus, etc. 

THOSE AGAINST THE BILL OR CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE BILL 
George Haven Putnam, chairman of the 


bureau of copyright, National Association 
of Book Publishers. 

Mathew Woll, president, International 
Allied Printing Association; vice president, 
American Federation of Labor. 

M. J. O'Toole, president, Motion Picture 
Owners of America. 

John G. Paine, Victor Talking Machine 
Cc 

Charles H. Butler, Washington, D. C., 


Copyright Bureau, National Association of 
Book Publishers. 
Paul Klugh, executive chairman, National 


Association of Broadcasters. 
F. S. Sileox, United Typothetae of Amer- 
: a, New York Employing Printers Associa- 
Alfred A. Knopf, publisher. 
Thomas R. Rutter, D. Appleton & Co. 
Alfred L. Smith, Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Hi nry Lanahan, Thomas A. Edison Co. 
Arthur E. Garmaize, the Columbia Phono- 
graph Co. 
—. W. Case, Jr., Brunswick-Balke-Collan- 
er Co. 


George B. Veattys, the Aeolian Co. 

H. B. Schoad, the Aeolian Co. 

Gabriel L. Hess, the Motion Picture Pro- 
“ucers and Distributors of America. 
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Arthur W. Weil, the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Exhibitors of America, the Na- 
tional Publishers Association. 

H. M. Richey, Detroit, Mich., Motion Pic- 
ture Theater Owners of Michigan. 

Esther Hunt, New York City, representing 
various art dealers, art publishers, and art- 
ists. 

Louis E. Swarts, chairman, Copyright 
Committee, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, attorney for Fa- 
mous Players—Lasky Corp. 

The net result of the hearing was that 
no action was taken by the committee and 
the bill died with the adjournment of that 
Congress. 





1U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
Patents, Hearings on H. R. 11258, 68th Cong., 
p. 12. 

2 Hearings on H. R. 11258, Op. cit. pp. 126—7. 

* Hearings on H. R. 11258, op cit. p. 194. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including section 4 of the 
study made for me by the American Law 
Division of the Library of Congress of 
the various attempts which have been 
made to modernize the copyright law 
of 1909: 

IV. THE ATTEMPT AT AGREEMENT WITHIN THE 
INDUSTRY, 1925-26 


In the period between the adjournment of 
the 68th Congress and the convening of the 
69th, a further attempt was made to design 
and draft a bill acceptable to the various in- 
terested factions. At the last hearing on the 
Perkins bill in the 68th Congress, when it 
became apparent that there were a number 
of diverse opinions, it was voted that a sub- 
committee should be appointed to act dur- 
ing the recess period. The subcommittee’s 
mission was to arrange, if possible, for the 
various groups to meet in conferences in or- 
der to compose as many differences as pos- 
sible before another effort at legislation was 
attempted. Asa result of this effort, and of 
the suggestions of the subcommittee, various 
groups such as the Authors’ League of 
America, called a meeting at the offices of 
the Bar Association of New York on April 22, 
1925. This resulted in the informal organ- 
ization of a committee on copyright revi- 
sion. Numerous meetings were held and 
some differences were ironed out; however, 
as indicated by the hearing occurring in the 
69th Congress, little was actually achieved. 
The report of the informal committee on 
copyright revision appears in the hearings 
held by the House Committee on Patents in 
the 69th Congress on H. R. 10434 at page 80. 
The report lists the conferees as follows: 

The Authors’ League of America, which 
represented its subsidiary organizations. 

The Authors’ Guild. 

The American Dramatists. 

The Artists’ Guild. 

The Screen Writers’ Guild. 

American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, 
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The League of American Pen Women. 

The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. 

The National Publishers Association 
(periodical publishers) . 

The Christian Science Committee on Pub- 
lications. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Music Publishers Protective Associa- 
tion. 

The Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America. 

The Motion Picture Exhibitors. 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
including the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. and the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The International Theatrical Association. 

The Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America. 

The American Hotel Association. 

The Committee of Artists, Art Publishers, 
and Art Dealers including the American 
Federation of Arts, the American Art Bureau, 
and Picture Publishers Association. 

The International Printing Trades Union. 

The United Typothetae of America. 

The Employing Bookbinders of America. 

The American Library Association. 

During the Ist session of the 69th Con- 
Mr. Vestal, chairman of the House 
Committee on Patents, introduced the bill 
prepared by the informal committee as H. R. 
10434, stating: 

“This bill which as introduced by me at 
this session is the result of many conferences 
as I understand between the various parties 
interested wherein they attempted to iron out 
their difference as far as they could. I do 
not want to leave the impression that I un- 
derstand them to be together on all of the 
propositions but some of the difficulties have 
been eliminated.” + 

Mr. F. A. Silcox, chairman of the informal 
committee on copyright-law revision, com- 
mented on the net results as follows: 

“The net result of that was through all 
the hearings and the subcommittees of our 
own committee and an attempt was made 
to come to an agreement on all the clauses 
that it was possible. It developed that there 
Were some clauses upon which there was 
an irreconcilable difference of opinion and 
in that committee it was made clear all the 
way through that it was a conference com- 
mittee and not a confirmatory committee; 
that is a committee set up purely for the 
Purpose of endeavoring to see how far it was 
possible to go in a reconciliation of those 
differences of opinion. The Authors League 
naturally was very vitally interested in this 
bill and have been conferring over this en- 
tire period of time with most of these in- 
terests with the view of trying to arrive as 
I say at some kind of a bill which would 
bring out into relief those sections in which 
there was an irreconcilable difference of opin- 
ion and those on which we could agree. The 
bill as presented represents the result of 
these committee deliberations. A report was 
sent to you, Mr. Chairman, which states 
“that certain groups that were named defi- 
nitely made reservations in regard to this 
bill but on the whole it represents results 
of about a year’s deliberations.” 

“Mr. Btoom. Which bill is that? 

“Mr. Sttcox. H.R. 10434. And allI want to 
say as chairman of that committee is that 
these discussions were carried on in a seri- 
ous effort to see whether or not in a spirit 
of conference and conciliation we could not 
arrive at some bill that would represent as 
many agreements as we could get. It does 
not represent the agreement in total of all 
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groups that were in that hearing and sev- 
eral of the groups made it specifically clear 
during the hearings that they reserved the 
right to make their statement clear, whether 
in favor of or in opposition to the bill.” ? 

During the course of the hearings on the 
Vestal bill, H. R. 10434, the lineup of the 
opposing interests was as follows: 

Those in favor of the Vestal bill were: 

William H. Osborne, the Authors’ League. 

Will Irwin, the Authors’ League. 

LeRoy Scott, the Authors’ League. 

The Honorable William N. Vaile, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Colorado, 

Frederick G. Melcher, R. R. Bowker Co., 
Publishers Association. 

Mrs. Inez Hayes Haines Irwin, president, 
Authors’ Guild of America. 

John J. A. Murphy, artist, Authors’ League. 

Miss Leila Mechlin, secretary, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. 

John D., Phillips, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

David S. Beasley, president, Subscription 
Book Publishers Association. 

John McCrae, president, Publishers Asso- 
ciation, president, Dutton & Co. 

Gene Buck, president, the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
member of the council of the Authors’ 
League, and its copyright committee. 

Karl W. Kirchwey, counsel, Hearst organi- 
zation. 

Eustace Seligman, the 
Sellers’ Association. 

Clifford P. Smith, Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Interest. 

Bernard A. Kosicki, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, 

H. R. Lamb, National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

Authur W. Weil, counsel, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 

William H. Osborne, chairman, copyright 
committee, Authors’ League of America. 

Those who opposed the bill or certain fea- 
tures of the bill were: 

George H. Putnam, chairman, National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers. 

Miss Esther Hunt, American Federation of 
Arts, American Art Bureau. 

R. B. Burchard, president, the John Church 
Co. 

M. L. Raney, the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, president, 
George Washington University, representing 
the Association of Urban Universities. 

Harrison E. Howe, the American Chemical 
Society. 

Prof. David M. Robinson, the American 
Philological Association, the Archeological 
Institute of America, the College Art Asso- 
ciation. 

E. N. Curtis, the Association of American 
Colleges. 

Truman Michelson, the Linguistic Society 
of America. 

John C. French, the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America. 

Dr. Henry G. Doyle, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

Henry B. Learned, the American Historical 
Association. 

Joy E. Morgan, the National Educational 
Association. 

Charles R. Mann, the American Council on 
Education. 

Victor S. Clark, editor, the Living Age. 

Alfred L. Smith, secretary and general 
manger, Music Industry Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Stephen L. Newman, the Association of 
Picture Publishers, the American Art Bureau, 
the Associations of Art and Art Dealers. 

George C. Lucas, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Publishers Association. 


Karl Fenning, the American Patent Law 
Association. 


National Book 
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L. S. Baker, the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Fulton Brylawski, the Motion Picture 
Theater Owners of America. 

Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress. 

J. G. Paine, the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. 

E. C. Mills, New York and Washington. 

George D. Beattys, the Aeolian Co. 

Although this hearing was on the Vestal 
bill, H. R. 10434, nevertheless Lawrence B. 
Evans, of the Copyright Committee, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, testified in behalf of 
the Perkins bill which had been reintro- 
duced as H. R. 5841. Mr. Evans stated: 

“I may say briefly, however, that the re- 
port of the committee endorses the prin- 
ciples which are embodied in the Perkins 
bill. Those principles briefly summarized 
and as understood by the committee are as 
follows: We favor the abolition of all pro- 
cedural requirements such as notice, deposit 
of copies and registration of claims, in other 
words we think literary property should be 
treated as other property and that the rights 
of the owner should not be made dependent 
upon any procedural formalities. On the 
other hand if the owner desired to register 
his property it would seem to us wise that 
provision should be made for voluntary 
registration. In the second place, we think 
that the requirements for domestic manu- 
facture should be abolished. Literary prop- 
erty, like other property, should receive full 
recognition as property, and ownership 
should not be made dependent upon the 
place of manufacture. In the third place, 
we think that compulsory licensing for the 
mechanical reproduction of any kind of 
literary property and any statutory regula- 
tion as to fees should be abolished. The 
owner should have full control of his prop- 
erty. He should be at liberty to negotiate 
with the other persons as to his right to 
property in any way he sees fit. It seems to 
us that compulsory licensing or any regula- 
tion as to fees is incompatible with full 
recognition of literary property. In the 
fourth place, as literary property is property 
it should be subject to assignment and the 
assignee or licensee should have the right to 
sue in his own name and to protect his in- 
terest in that property as he could protect 
his interest in any other kind of personal 
property. And in the fifth place, we favor 
joining the International Copyright Union.” 8 

The congressional committee made no re- 
port and both bills, the Vestal bill, H. R. 
10434, and the Perkins bill, H. R. 5841, died 
with the adjournment of the 69th Congress. 
More than a year of effort had been spent by 
the private informal committee of the in- 
dustry and the congressional committee, 
with nothing on the statute books to show 
for it. 





*U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
Patents. Hearings on H. R. 10434, 69th 
Cong., p. 14. 

* Hearings on H. R. 10434, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

* Hearings on H. R. 10434, Op. cit., pp. 223, 
224. The full report of the American Bar 
Association on the Perkins bill appears in 
the hearings at pages 224 through 226, 





The Need for a Moral “Quantum Jump” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend Edward A. Conway, S. J., of 


June 29 


Creighton University, made a remark. 
able speech on May 10 regarding the 
desirability of American leadership to. 
ward realistic revision of the United ng. 
tions Charter. 

Father Conway expressed grave dis. 
appointment that our Official leader; 
and even such United Nations advocates 
as former President Truman and Ms 
Eleanor Roosevelt have said that now 
was not the time, for courageous efforts 
toward U. N. revision. 

There were two great areas in which 
the original charter fell short of ideals 
proclaimed by Protestant, Catholic, ang 
Jewish leaders, Father Conway pointed 
out. These were the areas of disarma- 
ment and the absolute great power veto, 
Yet we are being told that now is not 
the time to correct these shortcomings, 

Father Conway first remarked that the 
potential time of charter revision is not 
now, as critics suggest. The question is 
simply whether some time in the autumn 
session of the U. N. the United States 
might not take the lead in suggesting 
revision conference in 1956 or 1957, per- 
haps 1 year or 2 years later. 

He next suggested that those now 
timid about trying to revise the charter 
may be seriously underestimating the 
impact of hydrogen bombs and other 
nuclear weapons on the mind of man- 
kind. He suggests that by 1956 and 1957 
we shall have entered fully the period of 
true atomic stalemate, with two hydro- 
gen-powered colossi “glaring malevo- 
lently at each other across a trembling 
world,” with mankind enjoying no more 
than what Churchill called ‘“‘the precar- 
ious peace enjoyed by two scorpions in 
a bottle.” 

“I suggest,” said Father Conway, that 
in 1956-57 “the statesmen will be under 
far greater pressures from their peoples 
to make concessions that will bring peace 
through disarmament than they ever 
were in 1945,” when the U. N. Charter 
was adopted. 

Father Conway calls for a “quantum 
jump” in the field of moral and political 
thinking, comparable to the great physi- 
cists’ breakthrough that achieved the 
hydrogen bomb itself. 

Mr. Speaker, it may or may not be that 
Father Conway is correct in estimating 
the pressures for peace, disarmament, 
and full-scale U. N. Charter revision that 
he foresees existing in 1956 and 1957. 
But he is a religious leader of wisdom 
and good will, and he worked diligently 
back in 1943 and 1945 with leaders of the 
Protestant and Jewish faiths to proclaim 
principles for the statesmen thai 
seemed to reflect the best in our religious 
tradition and idealism. 

I believe that what he had to say on 
May 10 should not be lightly disregarded, 
that it should be very seriously consid- 
ered by all those who both believe in the 
United Nations and want to make it 4 
stronger, more effective instrument for 
preserving mankind from the ruination 
of nuclear war. I submit that it should 
be seriously considered by those wh0 
think that now is not the time and by 
our official spokesmen, and by those C0! 
leagues of ours in the other Chambet 
who bear great responsibility for gi” 
advice and consent on our foreign policy: 
Under unanimous consent, I ask that thé 
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text of Father Conway’s speech be 
printed in the REcCorD. 

The speech follows: 

U. N. CHARTER.REVIEW: A QUESTION OF 


‘TIMING 
(By Rev. Edward A. Conway) 
The cause of U. N. Charter revision suf- 
fered three staggering blows on the 18th, 
90th and 21st days of April. I refer to the 


testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Review of the United Nations Charter by 
former Presidents Harry Truman and Her- 
pert Hoover, and by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Fx-Presidents Truman and Hoover left the 
net impression that little could be expected 
from any attempt to amend the charter at 
this time. Mrs. Roosevelt flatly opposed a 
review conference. She would have the 
United States, When the question comes up 
for discussion in the 10th Assembly, agree 
only to the establishment of a U. N. com- 
mittee to consider the possibility of charter 
revision some time in the indefinite future. 

After the testimony of these three expe- 
rienced public personalities highly respected 
by sizable but, I might add, separate seg- 
ments of the American public, the New 
York Times correspondent concluded that as 
of April 21: 

“There are growing signs that the com- 
mittee will propose that this country should 
not support any alteration because of the 
present tension of the world scene.” 

If this is an accurate forecast, it means 
that the State Department, confronted by 
this discouraging senatorial advice, may 
hesitate to direct the United States delega- 
tion even to vote for the holding of a re- 
view conference. 

It seems safe to say that the State De- 
partment as of today still favors a confer- 
ence, but not too firmly. In his testimony 
before the subcommittee on May 3, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., according to the New 
York Times report: “suggested that the 
United States should support the holding 
of a charter-review conference but should 


seek to confine amendments to the elimina- 
tion of the veto on new members.” Al- 
though Mr. Lodge insisted that his testimony 


“should not be regarded as representing the 
settled conclusions of the administration,” it 
must represent at least the trend of the ad- 
ministration’s thinking. It tends to con- 
firm private advices I have received that the 
State Department, though still desiring a 
conference, is resigned to making revision 
proposals for propaganda purposes only. Mr. 


Lodge, according to the Times, “emphasized 
that he was opposed to any effort to open the 
charter to general amendment, and specifi- 
cally to any changes which go toward a 
world government.” This was Ambassador 
Lodge speaking, not Senator BRICKER. 

This was, indeed, a far cry from the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dulles in 1953. In a letter to 
Senator WiLey, dated August 12, 1953, the 
Secretary of State declared that: 

“The Department will favor the calling of 
& review conference when the question is 
put to the 1955 session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly.” 

In his address to the American Bar Asso- 
claion on August 26, 1953, Mr. Dulles re- 
peated this promise, and criticized the “se- 
nlous inadequacies of the charter.” Among 
these was the lack, because the San Fran- 


not know about the 
atomic bomb, of sufficiently emphatic and 
realistic provisions for disarmament, the 
requirement of unanimity among the great 
Powers in all important decisions, and too 
little attention in the charter to “law which 
embodies eternal principles of Justice and 
Morality.” At that time he thought that 
the review conference would be compara- 
ble in its importance to the original San 
Francisco Conference.” Mr. Dulles went 


Cisco Conference did 


oe further in his testimony before the 


subcommittee on January 18, 1954, 
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reiterating his suggestions of the preceding 
August and adding three more, strengthen- 
ing of collective security, achievement of 
universality of membership, and the in- 
troduction of weighted voting in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

What has happened between the letter of 
Mr. Dulles to Senator Winey in 1953 and Mr. 
Lodge’s testimony before the subcommittee 
on the 3d day of May? How account for what 
seems to be a drastic change in State De- 
partment policy? As far as I can determine, 
this shocking shift represents the triumph, 
temporary, I trust, of the antirevisionists 
among the supporters of the United Nations. 
These antirevisionists directed the prepa- 
ration of studies, conducted conferences, and 
distributed literature, in a cleverly conceived 
and adroitly directed campaign to undercut 
Mr. Dulles. While ostensibly encouraging 
study of charter revision in response to the 
urgent invitations of the State Department, 
they have subtly shifted that discussion to 
the question of whether or not a review con- 
ference should be held at all. By raising a 
whole mountain range of difficulties in the 
way of charter revision, they have intimi- 
dated many who sincerely want a strength- 
ened United Nations. 

The main line of their attack is reflected 
in this quotation from Mr. Truman's testi- 
mony: 

“If we go into such a conference with in- 
flexible demands for particular changes, we 
can be sure that we will encounter strong 
Communist opposition, and there may be 
strong differences of opinion among the free 
nations, and the net result of such a clash 
may be concentration by the peoples of the 
world on the defects rather than on the vir- 
tues of the charter, and a weakening of the 
United Nations just when strength is most 
needed. This could do very great damage 
so far as the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions is concerned.” 

This does not sound like Harry Truman. 
Indeed is it unworthy of him. Consider the 
loaded condition: “if we go into such a con- 
ference with inflexible demands.” Suppose 
we went in with the spirit of sincere nego- 
tiation? And on what does he base his as- 
sumption that the United Nations today has 
any real effectiveness to damage? What dis- 
appoints me most is the un-Trumanlike tim- 
idity of this passage. It is an almost ver- 
batim replay of the Cassandre croakings of 
the antirevisionists, who paint a scarifying 
picture of the evils that would attend any 
attempt to tamper with their sacrosanct 


charter. “You'll give aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the United Nations.” “You'll 
intensify international tension.” (That 


means that you'll antagonize the Russians.) 
“You'll cause disappointment and disillu- 
sionment among true seekers after peace if 
you don’t succeed, and of course you won’t 
succeed because the Russians have an ulti- 
mate veto.”’ 

While I am ready to admit that these 
arguments spring from real devotion to the 
charter, I consider them the expression of a 
fundamental fear, fear of risking any decisive 
action. All the elaborate arguments against 
even calling a revision conference strike me 
as being really rationalizations of this deep- 
lying fearfulness. 

Personally, I am not impressed by the 
warnings of the standpatters. I have heard 
them alli before: “Let well enough alone.” 
“Don’t upset the applecart.” “You'll do 
more harm than good.” I heard them just 
10 years ago in almost identical circum- 
stances. 

It was in the fall of 1944, as you will re- 
call, that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
for an international organization were pub- 
lished. I was deeply interested in the pro- 
posals, since I had been responsible for the 
compilation of the seven-point pattern for 
peace issued in October 1943 by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the Synagogue 
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Council of America and signed by 147 leaders 
of the 3 religious groups. The pattern. for 
peace was based on a comparative study of 
dozens of peace plans they had published 
in preceding years, and was designed to 
make available to our policy planners the 
unanimous position of the major religions 
of the country. Let me direct your atten- 
tion to the length and breadth and depth 
of the fifth point, the one on the need for 
an international organization to maintain 
peace. It reads: 

“An enduring peace requires the organi- 
gation of international institutions which 
will (a) develop a body of international law; 
(b) guarantee the faithful fulfillment of 
international obligations, and revise them 
when necessary; (C) assure collective secu- 
rity by drastic limitation and continuing 
control of armaments, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and adjudication of controversies, and 
the use when necessary of adequate sanc- 
tions to enforce the law.” 

Upon publication of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, various church bodies issued anal- 
yses of the document, most of them severely 
critical, and none more so than that of the 
Catholic bishops of the United States in 
their annual statement of November 1944. 
Acting on the conviction that our policy- 
makers should have a consensus of church 
criticism, I made a comparative study and 
found the churches substantially agreed on 
the need for nine improvements. In co- 
operation with a minister and a rabbi, who 
contributed to their final formulation, these 
suggestions were published April 5, 1945, in 
a leaflet known as Goals for San Francisco. 

At once we were bombarded with warn- 
ings by the “leave well enough alone” school. 
The big powers were satisfied with Dum- 
barton Oaks. The plan was as much as could 
be hoped for. The Russians wouldn’t agree 
to anything more. This would embarrass 
the State Department and do a disservice 
to the cause of peace. What presumption, 
what foolhardiness, what irresponsibility. 
Leave well enough alone; don’t upset the 
applecart. 

Unintimidated, we launched an intensive 
campaign in our respective religious presses 
calling on our communicants to bring these 
improvements to the attention of the State 
Department and of the members of the 
United States delegation. Senator Vanden- 
berg’s secretary told me he received baskets- 
ful of letters and telegrams. The rabbi 
and I went to San Francisco and distrib- 
uted copies of the goals throughout the con- 
ference. I lectured on them 17 times in 
the San Francisco Bay area. Mr. Dulles, 
chief adviser to the United States delega- 
tion, who had helped to draft the earlier 
statement, the pattern for peace, and to in- 
troduce it on the air in a joint broadcast, 
was deeply interested in this new interfaith 
effort. He told me that he had personally 
distributed copies of the goals in the drafting 
committees. 

There is no way of knowing, of course, 
just how effective the goals themselves were. 
Many lay organizations were making some- 
what similar appeals; the smaller nations 
had arrived laden with proposals for amend- 
ment. I merely report that 7 of the 9 sug- 
gested improvements were actually adopted. 
The exceptions were limitation of the veto 
and provision of actual disarmament. 
Judging from an incident at the end of the 
conference, I would say the goals made some 
impact. Senator Tom Connally, chief of the 
American delegation, and Mr. Dulles had to 
leave a day or two early. But they held a 
press conference in which the Senator, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, was 
asked if he thought the Senate would ratify 
the charter. He replied that he was sure 
the Senate would do so. Then, and I quote 
the New York Times story: 

“Mr. Dulles predicted that the very fact 
that the charter measured up to the 10 
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points laid down April 5 by leaders of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish Churches 
was the best evidence that Senator Connally 
was correct in predicting ratification by the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Dulles then distributed to the re- 
porters the copies he had left of “Goals for 
San Francisco,” and the Times printed all 10 
recommendations in full. The 10th ap- 
proved of the idea of forming such an 
organization. 

I might add that in his message to the 
Denver convention of the National Council 
of Churches on December 11, 1952, Mr. Dulles 
acknowledged that— 

“The churches, particularly in this coun- 
try, performed a historic task in developing 
public sentiment for world organization and 
in influencing the character of that organ- 
ization.” 

Even then he urged “the free people of this 
country” to “take the lead in making the 
United Nations into a more effective instru- 
ment for achieving international order and 
justice.” On the same occasion, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, according to the news story, predicted 
that in 1955 there would undoubtedly be a 
meeting of the United Nations to review 
the charter. “We should all be thinking of 
the great import of that meeting,” he said, 
“and you who rendered such valuable service 
in developing public interest for creating the 
United Nations should, I believe, renew your 
efforts to support its further progress and 
evolution.” 

Mr. Dulles, of course, was in error at that 
press conference in claiming that the charter 
measured up to all the 10 points of the 
religious leaders. It fell short in the areas 
of disarmament and the big power veto. 
Now we have another chance to work for 
those essential improvements; and I am as 
little inclined to listen to the cautionary 
whispers of the standpatters today as I was 
10 years ago. On the contrary, I strongly 
believe that there will never be a better 
opportunity to make the charter capable of 
supporting a veto-free, enforceable disarma- 
ment system than in a review conference in 
1956 or 1957, agreed upon, be it noted, in the 
fall of 1955 by the U. N. Assembly. 

Not least among the rationalizations of 
the anti-revisionists is the one they have 
cast about the question of timing. A fa- 
vorite argument is that “this is not the time 
to call a conference.” “The United States 
should not urge the calling of a conference 
at this time.” “The present world tensions 
make a review conference inadvisable and 
even dangerous.” It is vitally important to 
engage this question of timing more closely. 
It will soon be seen that it is more than a 
matter of putting the time clause in its 
proper place in the sentence. So let’s break 
down the problem. 

bviously, there is here no question of 
having a conference now, say this month. 
The phrase “at this time” and its variations 
“goes with” the verb “proposing.” Actually, 
there are 2 times for proposing, and 2 dif- 
ferent propositions to be made. If you think 
that is confusing, you are indubitably cor- 
rect. Any American who proposes today 
that a Review Conference be held is really 
proposing that the United States delegation, 
sometime during the fall U. N. Assembly, 
say 6 months from this date, propose that 
a Review Conference be held from 1 to 2 
years from then. The question at once arises 
as to the wisdom of deciding now, on the 
basis of the current world situation, con- 
sidering how swiftly international events 
are moving and positions changing. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, for example, in the only 
quotation given in the New York Times 
from her testimony said (and this is just 
as it appeared), “There are changes in the 
world situation of today that a full revision 
conference might be actually harmful.” 
This seems to imply that world conditions 
today which are presumed without proof 
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to be unfavorable to charter revision will 
be the same 6 months from now. While I 
do not quarrel with President Eisenhower's 
claim to a sixth sense in the matter of war, 
I’ would require some justification for Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s prophecy. I am conceding for 
the sake of the argument that a relaxation 
of tensions is necessary for fruitful nego- 
tiation on charter review and especially dis- 
armament. Actually, I believe with Mr. 
Grenville Clerk that all the really important 
political settlements will probably come only 
as a result flowing from an accepted dis- 
armament plan; in other words that the 
current tenseness and suspicion is generated 
by the desperate armament race and wiil 
not be dissipated until a serious and suc- 
cessful effort toward disarmament has been 
made. 

But to return to the question of timing. 
To be concrete, I think it would be im- 
prudently premature for the Senate subcom- 

nittee to make any public announcement, if 
it should decide soon, against approving of 
United States support for the calling of a 
Review Conference. It should at least await 
the results of the Big Four conference at 
the summit approved today by the Presi- 


dent, which, as reported will deal with 
disarmament. 
There are further considerations. The real 


time of decision will come during the debate 
in the General Assembly this fall. It would 
be the solemn responsibility of the dele- 
gates to decide then whether a review con- 
ference should be held a whole year or even 
2 years later. This, I submit, would call 
for statesmanship at once imaginative, 
honest, and courageous. I stress the need 
for imagination. The delegates will have 
to project themselves imaginatively into 1956 
and even 1957 and try to picture the pres- 
sures perhaps not present even in late 1955, 
to find a solution to the ever mounting 
atomic-hydrogen armament race. I am 
convinced that those pressures will exist, 
and that anyone can convince himself that 
I am right by courageously thinking through 
to those coming years. 


I firmly believe that in a year—two at the 
most—the world will find itself in the sit- 
uation described by Mr. Grenville Clark 2 
years ago, on April 24, 1953, at the annual 
dinner of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia: 

“The essential point lies in the rapid and 
terrific increase in the destructiveness of 
modern weapons. This increase proceeds 
on a scale and at a rate hardly yet realized. 
It creates a threat to all mankind of so un- 
precedented a nature as to create unprec- 
edented pressures to find a solution. The 
seriousness of that threat is so great, as to 
vitiate, in my view, the current talk that we 
may drift along for 30 or 40 years in a state 
of tense armed truce. The colossal power 
and threat of the new weapons will, I be- 
lieve, bring the situation to a head within 
a much shorter time. The world will then 
choose which road it will follow—whether 
toward a disarmed world organized under 
world law, or toward new and greater 
destruction.” 


Already we are beginning to realize the 
dimensions of the threat. We have it on 
the high authority of Thomas K. Finletter, 
former Secretary for Air, in his book, Power 
and Policy, published in the fall of 1954, 
that: 

“We are moving relentlessly toward this 
date of absolute Russian air-atomic power, 
when they will have enough bombs and 
planes to destroy our cities, our industry 
and, if we are not properly prepared, our 
ability to hit back. We should assume for 
the purposes of our national policy and 
planning that the Russians will reach this 
absolute point during the year 1956.” 

We should make this assumption now for 
the “purposes of our national planning and 
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policy” specifically with reference to the 
possible Charter Review Conference, 

Mr. Finletter addresses himself to the sam, 
pressures described by Grenville Clark. He 
comments on the fact that not even the 
fission or atomic bomb made the Uniteq 
States do anything very vigorous to leag the 
world to enforced peace, even when “stim. 
lus after stimulus and evidence after eyj. 
dence came in, that war was becoming a 
mortal threat to the United States and all 
the rest of civilization.” He thinks, hoy. 
ever, that the hydrogen bomb will supply 
the needed stimulus, “It is different,” he 
says, “and we know it is different.” “we 
know,” he continues, “that although it may 
have been sensible, or at least acceptable, 
for us not to have done any more than we 
did to work for an enforced peace before the 
hydrogen bomb in the hands of the Rus. 
sians became a known fact, it is no longer 
sensible or acceptable. And the United 
States is not deterministically inclined. Ir 
it becomes obvious that a present course of 
action is foolish and unless changed will do 
great damage to the country, we will, | 
think, want to change it regardless of how 
deeply imbedded in practice, creed and tra. 
dition the present course may be.” 

The bitter fact we must face, however, is 
that our policymakers are not acting on that 
assumption. That seems to be the Clear 
implication of these words of Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in his syndicated column for May 
3: 
“Our trouble, in my view, is that we have 
never adapted the great conceptions of our 
foreign policy to the revolutionary conse. 
quences which have followed from the So. 
viet Union’s achievement of nuclear weap- 
ons. One basic conception of our foreign 
policy—in that it envisages a ring of anti- 
Communist states—is out of date. The con- 
ception was worked out under Truman and 
Acheson before 1949, that is to say before we 
knew that the Soviet Union was breaking our 
monopoly of the atomic bomb. Since that 
time, it has been the inexorable logic of 
atomic armaments that the borderland na- 
tions must, and that they will, seek security 
and survival in policies to prevent war, and 
to avoid being involved in war if war cannot 
be prevented. Since 1949, despite all the 
grandoise pacts floating on the surface of 
events [with the Bonn treaty, the United 
States is now in 18 of these pacts], there 
has been a deep and steady undertow which 
has been dragging the nonatomic powers— 
which include Japan and Germany, all the 
little border states and others too—into some 
kind of middle position where they have 4 
hope, a chance, of not becoming involved in 
an atomic war. 

“Our policy, which is to expect every anti- 
Communist nation to line up with us in4 
posture of defiance, is incompatible with the 
realities of nuclear weapons.” 

This argument strikes to the very heart 
of the basic concept of the United Nations— 
collegtive security by voluntary association. 
Will it not have seeped into the chancelleries 
of the world in the next 6 months? In the 
next couple of years? 

As Mr. Lippman says, the reappraisal of 
our current ideas, however agonizing it may 
be, is unavoidable. Let us hope, he adds, 
that it will be done by lucid and candid lead- 
ership from the top. 

We can help that leadership in its agoniz- 
ing task by giving as wide currency as p‘ ssible 
to what Mr. Lippmann calls the facts of lle 
in the age of nuclear weapons. What we 
must develop is, in the words of Atomic En- 
ergy Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, “4 
collective realization of the ugly awfulness 
of allout atomic warfare such as an indi- 
vidual possesses when faced with sudden 
death. To postpone the soul's parting com- 
pany with the body,” he continued, “a mt 
often finds energy, will, and capabilities b¢ 
never before suspected he possessed. If the 
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world can come to realize that this planet, 
which once was paradise, may soon become 
gn annex of hell, it will find tremendous 
pew hidden reserves to develop nondestruc- 
tive solutions for the bitter problems that 
separate the Free World from the Soviet.” I 
am persuaded that this realization can be 
achieved and that therefore Mr. Truman 
was unduly pessimistic in his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee. He was warning that 
“we ought not to underestimate the diffi- 
culties and dangers involved in trying to 
get improvements at this time. And we 
ought to be extremely careful not to lose 
what we already have in the United Nations, 
because what we have now is very essential 
to world peace. “We should consider,” he 
continued, “that the circumstances were 
more favorable to getting agreement out of 
50 different nations in 1945 than they are 
now.” Here I must interpose the point that 
it is not a question of now, but a question 
of how favorable circumstances will be in the 
fall of 1955, first of all, and, which is the 





crucial question, a year or more from then, 

Continued Mr. Truman: 

“All around the world, nations were pros- 
trate and exhausted from 4 years of conflict. 
In this atmosphere of suffering, uncertainty, 
and continued fighting, the people yearned 
for peace. Statesmen were under pressure 
from their peoples to make concessions that 
would bring peace to the world. Peace and 
an end to suffering were the universal cry, 
even on the part of the Russians, whose 


losses had been among the worst suffered 
by any nation.” “These,” he said, “were the 
circumstances in which the charter was 
drawn up and signed. I do not have to 
point out to you that it would be much 
harder to get similar agreements from na- 
tional leaders in 1955 than it was in 1945, 
And I respectfully suggest that this is some- 
thing you should always have in mind when 
you consider amending the charter today.” 

I suggest that by 1956-57 the statesmen 
will be under far greater pressures from 
their peoples to make concessions that will 
bring peace through disarmament than they 
ever were in 1945. By that time we shall 
have entered into the period of so-called 
atomic stalemate, when both Russia and the 
United States will have enough atomic and 
hydrogen bombs to wipe each other out. By 
that time will be fulfilled President Eisen- 
hower’s dire prophecy of two hydrogen- 
powered clossi glaring malevolently at each 
other across a trembling world. And the 
peoples of the world will have learned in days 
of watchfulness and nights of worry the 
pitiful flimsiness of the peace Sir Winston 
Churchill has popularized, the peace of mu- 
tual terror, the precarious peace enjoyed by 
two scorpions in a bottle. I consider it a 
Psychological certainty that the peoples, once 
they do realize their predicament, will turn 
with a great rush in search of what Mr. 


Murray called nondestructive solutions if 
only to save themselves from an interna- 
tional nervous breakdown. 

I submit finally that sometime in 1956 or 
1957 this realization will be widespread and 
this search seriotis. People will know, like- 
Wise, the truth of Mr. Finletter’s warning 
that “the time of absolute Russian air atomic 
power of and hydrogen bombs carried mainly 
by big manned bombers will not last long.” 
They will know by then that intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, with atomic and hydrogen 


Warheads, able to speed from Moscow to 
Washington in 30 minutes, will be just 
‘round the corner. Mr. Finletter, who is 
one of the few really imaginative statesmen 
I know of, contemplaitng this vision of un- 
Stoppable guided missiles, then remarked: 
It does seem that we now are talking about 
Our last chance to control these weapons, 
the last chance that man will be given to 
Prevent his own science for destruction from 
*nding his civilization and himself.” 
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Do you wonder that I want to see a review 
conference in 1956 or 1957 in which these 
realizations may be voiced, and answer made 
to the demand for peaceful solutions? It 
is quite possible that even Soviet Russia will 
have achieved by then this cold realization of 
the literally dead-end nature of the so-called 
armed equilibrium—that, as AEC Commis- 
sioner Murray once phrased it, “even in the 
U. 8. S. R., Marx should eventually give 
way to the commonsense element in the 
instinct for self-preservation.” 

It is in such a receptive climate in 1956 
or 1957 that the proposal of what Mr. Mur- 
ray calls a “quantum jump” in world poli- 
tics can be made with good hope of accept- 
ance. In layman’s language, a “quantum 
jump” may be defined as a long leap onto a 
new and unfamiliar plane—something like 
an aircraft breaking through the sound bar- 
rier. As Stewart Alsop defined the term last 
Friday, “quantum jump” is scientists’ short- 
hand for an unprecedented, situation-trans- 
forming scientific breakthrough. In a dis- 
cussion of the “quantum jump” achieved in 
the production of the hydrogen bomb, Mr. 
Murray said all of 2 years ago at Duquesne 
University: ‘‘Now the times cry out urgently 
for another ‘quantum jump’ but of an alto- 
gether different kind. This time a ‘quantum 
jump’ is needed not in technology but in 
world politics, that most difficult form of the 
‘art of the possible’.” You and I know that 
this “quantum jump” is enforceable disarma- 
ment under a regime of limited world law 
administered by a revised United Nations. 
I hope you agree with me by now that the 
time and place for such a proposal is in a 
Charter Review Conference in 1956 or 1957. 
I make bold to predict that if that confer- 
ence is not held then it will never be held. 

The alarming fact is that as of today the 
odds are against its being held. Unless the 
United States this fall takes the forceful ini- 
tiative, showing convincing evidence of its 
sincere desire for meaningful amendments 
primarily in the area of disarmament, I 
doubt very much that the conference will be 
held. That is why I was so disturbed and 
disappointed by Mr. Truman’s testimony. 
On this question he said: “If the majority of 
the nations desire a review conference I do 
not think we should oppose it. I only be- 
lieve,” he added, “that we should approach 
it with caution and with full realization that 
it may be impossible to get any worthwhile 
changes under present circumstances.” ® 

There again is that confusion over time. 
We should not be talking in terms of pres- 
ent circumstances. But what distresses me 
is the complete abdication of American lead- 
ership which Mr. Truman advocated. It is 
so grossly un-Trumanlike, that I can hardly 
believe he was in earnest. This advice echoes 
all too perfectly the timidities of the anti- 
revisionists. And this counsel will prevail 
unless strenuous efforts are made immedi 
ately to counteract it. 


Therefore I would call upon all those who 
are still studying charter revision to stop and 
take stock of the situation. While they 
have been buried in their studies, placidly 
assuming that their suggestions would get 
an airing in a review conference, forces have 
been working to forestall that conference 
and already are well on the way to success. 
All those who sincerely believe that a lasting 
peace demands a strengthened United Na- 
tions, and who are not obsessed by a blinding 
solicitude for the prestige of the U. N. as now 
constituted, should drop their studies and 
concentrate on developing a demand for 
powerful American initiative in favor of a 
conference, Drop the text, I might say, and 
study the context, the context of the times, 
especially the world context of 1956 and 
1957. 

We must accept as true of this case Ben 
Franklin’s observation that “the best public 
measures are seldom adopted from previous 
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wisdom, but forced by the occasion.” Our 
immediate and urgent task is to picture as 
vividly as we can the stark dreadfulness of 
the occasion in which we shall all find our- 
selves a year or two from now. We must 
bring home to our policy planners without 
delay, a realization of the need for strong 
American initiativethis fall which that occa- 
sion makes imperative. 

The next 3 or 4 months confront us with 
a supreme opportunity and a responsibility 
which we cannot in conscience shrug off. In 
these coming months we must concentrate 
all our efforts to rout the forces of drift and 
delay, of fear and defeatism in high and in- 
fluential circles. 

I think it would not be presumption but 
simple and oh so sobering truth to say that 
this may well be the moment in history for 
which, in the providence of God, we have 
survived as organized advocates of authen- 
tic disarmament under enforceable world 
law. This may well be the moment for 
which we have been tempered by criticism, 
contempt, and even contumely. This may 
well be the moment for which we have been 
preserved uninfected by t polio-like virus 
of paralyzing fear. Certainly our courage 
cannot be questioned. It remains for us 
speedily to give flashing evidence of our 
sense of responsibility for the public weal 
and our creativeness and persuasiveness in 
the sacred cause of peace. It remains for us 
to summon forth whatever hidden reserves 
we may have of energy, will and capabilities 
and hurl them into the fight for a strong 
American initiative in favor of a charter re- 
view conference. 

Let me close with surprisingly appropri- 
ate words from Albert Einstein’s Out of My 
Later Years: 

“A tremendous effort is indispensable. If 
it fails now the supranational organization 
will be built later, but then it will have to 
be built upon the ruins of a large part of 
the now-existing world. Let us hope that 
the abolition of the existing international 
anarchy will not need to be brought by a 
self-inflicted world catastrophe, the dimen- 
sions of which none of us can possibly 
imagine. The time is terribly short. We 
must act now if we are to act at all.” 





Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there is no substitute for commonsense 
when acting in the public interest. It 
is becoming more and more apparent 
that the exercise of commonsense will 
be a determining factor in the ultimate 
decision of the Congress on authoriza- 
tion of Hells Canycn Dam on the Ore- 
gon-Idaho border. 

No longer do the opponents of Hells 
Canyon Dam question the economic and 
engineering aspects of the multipurpose 
storage project. Their arguments have 
disintegrated under the spotlight of cold 
analysis. They have been reduced to 
sterile and vacuous quibblings. 

However, there are many people in my 
State of Oregon who recognize that 
there are still diehard disputants, who— 
because their judgment is obscured by 
partisanship or warped by pressures 
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from special interests—continue to turn 
their backs on¢the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp an excellent editorial 
from the East Oregonian, which gives a 
realistic appraisal of the factors in- 
volved, and a message from the Oregon 
State Grange, signed by its State master, 
Elmer McClure, who is a tireless worker 
in behalf of the development of Colum- 
bia River resources. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and the message were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the East Oregonian of June 10, 1955] 

MR. COSTELLO’s FINDINGS 


In the findings of William J. Costello, ex- 
aminer for the Federal Power Commission, on 
development in the Hells Canyon stretch of 
the Snake River, we find this sentence: “The 
facts seem to point to the inescapable con- 
clusion that with the market and substan- 
tial advantage of the Government's credit, 
the high dam would be dollar for dollar the 
better investment and the more nearly ideal 
development of the middle Snake.” 

Mr. Costello then proceeded to recommend 
that Idaho Power Co. be licensed to con- 
struct one of the three dams it wants toe 
build in the middle Snake (the Brownlee 
Dam that would forever block construction 
of the high Hells Canyon Dam) because it 
was his opinion that the Congress would not 
authorize the high dam. 

On Wednesday of this week a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs approved by a 3-1 vote, a bill 
to authorize Federal construction of a high 
dam. The bill will be taken up by the full 
committee later this month. 

It would be folly to predict, on the basis of 
the vote of a subcommittee, that this bill 
will eventually get approval of House and 
Senate. But, if the legislators make their 
decisions according to the findings of Mr. 
Costello (not his recommendations) au- 
thorization of the high dam is certain. 
Senator Henry M. JACKSON put his finger on 
it when he said this week, “The FPC exam- 
iner as much as told the Congress that if 
it wanted to save this great resource for the 
Nation, it had the power to do so.” 

In writing of this high dam versus low 
dams controversy we have repeatedly stressed 
the importance of storage provided by the 
high dam; the urgent need to construct stor- 
age projects on the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries. In this regard Mr. Costello wrote: 

“The core of the comprehensive plan 
(Army engineers’ famed 308 report) is the so- 
called main control plan. * * * The main 
control plan includes the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect, which is called the high dam proj- 
ect. * * 

“More than $1 billion of Federal funds 
have been invested in projects of the main 
control plan existing or under construc- 
tion. * © * 

“The high dam project was planned as a 
key upstream storage project in the main 
control plan; it would contribute appre- 
ciably to the objective of the main control 
pian, © © ® 

“The high dam project would contribute 
about 12 percent of the flood control objec- 
tive still to be realized under the main con- 
trol plan.* * * 

“The economic feasibility of the author- 
ized but unbuilt plants in the main control 
plan, especially the four lower Snake plants 
(Ice Harbor et al.), is dependent upon stor- 
age development in the middle Snake.” 

If the Congress does what is right for the 
region and its citizens, full development of 
the water resources of the Snake River, it 
will approve the high dam. If it does other- 
wise there can be only one reason. Opposi- 
tion of the Eisenhower administration to 
Federal development of water resources will 
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have commanded enough votes to win out 
over commonsense, 


* 
—_———— 


PORTLAND, OrEG., June 15, 1955. 
Sen. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following resolution passed by Oregon 
State Grange in annual session June 6 to 10 
submitted for your consideration: 

“Whereas Senate bill 1333 authorizing the 
construction of a high Hells Canyon Dam 
has been introduced in Congress; and 

“Whereas we believe that in order to have 
an integrated power system of maximum 
value that this dam be constructed as called 
for in this bill for the following reasons: 
First, that it will tie in with the Northwest 
power pool to insure needed power for this 
area and for national defense, and, second, 
that it will serve as a large storage basin, 
thereby helping to regulate an even flow of 
water right on down through the Columbia 
chain of power dams and proposed dams, 
serving to increase the output of each dam 
and make a steady and greater power supply 
that cannot be had by any other means, and, 
third, that it will help to supply cheap power 
for agriculture and industry and encourage 
industry and make jobs for thousands and 
thousands of people. These added indus- 
tries, this added payroll, added homes, and 
other benefits all building a foundation on a 
substantial basis for securing added tax 
money for the operation of Federal, State 
and county governments, and, fourth, that it 
will be developing a natural resource by the 
people and for the people who own it and will 
pay a return to all the people, eventually 
paying back the full cost of construction with 
interest, and thereafter be a source of in- 
come for governmental operations, and, fifth, 
that we know from past experience the value 
of a liberal supply of power at a low cost, and 
realize the last war could have had a differ- 
ent ending for America had it not been for 
the speedy output of boats and war materials 
all of which was directly dependent on our 
supply of low cost power in the Northwest; 
and 

“Whereas we realize that our Congress will 
be under pressure and at the point of focus 
of the highest paid, most powerful lobby in 
America, and feeling that our congressional 
delegation is in need of home support for 


this measure: Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That Oregon State Grange go on 
record as heartily supporting this Hells Can- 
yon Dam bill as originally outlined in Army 
engineers report No. 308 and that we for- 
ward copies of this resoution to all Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Northwest 
States requesting their undivided support 
of Senate bill 1333.” 

ELMER MCCLURE, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 





Our Indian Friend—Oh Yeah? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, my up- 
bringing taught me that one spent his 
hard-earned money and received value 
for it. As we approach another foreign- 
aid bill, I wonder how long we will con- 
tinue to spend the American taxpayer’s 
dollar to aid countries that appear to 
have no sense of appreciation and give 
no value in return, 
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Under leave to extend my remark, I 
include an editorial from the June » 
1955, edition of the New York Daily New 
which gives a good case in point: 

Our INDIAN FRIEND—OH, YEAH? 


Indian’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehry 
made a speech in Moscow Tuesday whic, 
we hope got plenty of attention in Officta 
Washington. 

Nehru, who has been buzzing around Rus. 
sia for a couple of weeks, praised the Sovig 
Union in purple prose, bowed low to the 
memory of the great Lenin, and invited g). 
viet Premier Nikolai Bulganin to visit India, 
but soon. 

Nehru went on to say that no country 
should boss any other country, and tha 
Soviet Russia approves the principles of te. 
ritorial integrity and respect of sovereignty, 
nonaggression, noninterference in interng 
affairs, mutual benefits, and peaceful o. 
existence. 

We are now waiting for Mr. Nehru to ge 
specific, and urge his Kremlin pals to act on 
their alleged beliefs by striking the chains og 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
and all the other prisoner nations of th 
Red slave empire. 

Nehru included another item .in his Mo. 
cow speech. He loudly demanded and pre. 
dicted the early admission of Red China tp 
the United Nations. 

This, of course, was a slap at the Unite 
States. The implication is that we should 
forget the thousands of Americans killed, 
wounded, tortured, or brainwashed by the 
Chinese Reds in the Korean war, and le 
these savages shoot their way into the U.N, 


JUST CUT NEHRU OFF UNITED STATES RELIEF 


This is the latest in a long series of ray 
at Uncle Sam by an impudent little squirt 
in a big Job who keeps professing to bea 
friend of ours. 

Seriously, how can decent Americans trust 
this Nehru, or do business with him; and 
what sense can there be in our Government’ 
continuing to give him money, goods, and 
technical help? 

Why not just cut India off our relief list 
right now, and refuse to let Nehru play w 
for suckers any longer? 





Time Is Running Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I it 
clude for the REcorp an open letter 
the United States Tariff Commission 
from the New Haven Clock & Watch ©. 
which has been manufacturing fin 
timepieces for 138 years. 

This is a clear and tragic picture 0 
what foreign imports are doing to the 
horological industry, particularly thos 
companies engaged in the making o 
nonjeweled watches and clocks. 

The questions raised by this letter 
beg explanation. Why this old and hon 
ored American industry, which contr 
buted so selflessly to the essential wa! 
effort, is allowed to disintegrate befor 
our eyes, is beyond wildest comprehel 
sion. 

I submit the following so every Met: 
ber of Congress shall be made aware 0 
these devastating and agonizing cone 
tions; 
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TrmE Is RUNNING Ovr 


Unrrep STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GrNTLEMEN: Last evening the manage- 
ment and the employee union of the New 
Haven Clock & Watch Co. jointly sponsored 
a dinner honoring 227 employees who have 
peen with the company for 25 years or more. 
This group represents 25 percent of our em- 
ployees and has @ collective record of over 
8.000 years on the job. 

This long and faithful service is typical 
of United States clockmakers whose crafts- 
manship has contributed so much to Amer- 
ica during the past 150 years, not only at 
New Haven but throughout the member 
firms of the Clock Manufacturers Association 
of America. 

Our dinner also celebrated the comple- 
n of a retooling process intended to re- 
‘n New Haven Clock more fully to con- 
imer production. This is part of a de- 
lopment program that has seen us more 
jan double our number of employees in 
ss than 3 years, bringing the total to 
more than 1,000, about one-half of our pre- 
war force. Yet it is a fact that this expan- 
sion would not have been projected if the 
company had anticipated the current trend 
in the importation of clocks. 

In 1951 the duty rates on clocks were cut 
in half. Since that reduction imports have 
soared beyond all expectations. In the first 
quarter of 1954 73,374 clocks were brought 
into the United States. For a similar period 
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of 1955 the figure has leaped to 294,523, a rise 
of over 300 percent. In the lowest priced 
category the increase has been 590 percent, 


from 35,100 last year to 207,113 in 1955’s 
first 3 months. 

The estimated number of clocks arriving 
in the United States during 1955, over two 
million, would represent a full year’s pro- 
duction for a medium-sized clock factory 
in America. In a period of exceptional pros- 
perity for the country at large, there has 
been @ great decrease in the number of 
people employed in producing clocks and 
nonjeweled watches since before World 
War II. Domestic manufacturers simply 
cannot compete on a price basis with for- 
eign concerns who pay wages less than 25 
percent as high as ours. Eighty cents of 
each production dollar in the United States 
clock and watch industry go into wages, up 
800 percent in 50 years. 

This ominous threat to our industry con- 
tinues a downward spiral begun 20 years 
ago. In 1933 nonjeweled watches produced 
in the United States held 67.7 percent of 
American watch sales compared to 15.8 per- 
cent for imported watches. Today imported 
watches hold 69.8 percent of the. market, 
while domestic nonjeweled watches have 
fallen to 17.6 percent. While imports of all 
manufactured goods have increased 86.5 per- 
cent in 20 years, watch imports have risen 
more than 1,600 percent. Last year more 
than 10,500,000 watches were brought into 
the United States. In nearly all categories 
of manufactured goods the United States 
enjoys a very favorable trade balance, ship- 
ping considerably more products than it 
brings in. With timepieces it is a very dif- 
ferent story: America imports more than 20 
times as many clocks and watches as it sends 
abroad. 

The foreign cartel which has so successfully 
smothered the United States market has sub- 
jected the American people and their elected 


representatives to a torrent of misleading 
pudlicity and advertising. One result of 
their activity has been to convey the impres- 
Sion that the United States horological in- 


dustry is not really essential to national de- 
tense. This directly contradicts the testi- 
mony of the men responsible for our na- 
tional safety. : 

_A year ago Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Pike stated the official view: “I wish 
vo reaffirm the vital essentialitv of the horo- 
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logical industry for defense * * * and by that 
I mean not only the jeweled watch industry 
but the nonjeweled watch industry and 
the clockmaking industry * * * There is no 
question but that the skills involved in those 
industries are vitally essential to our de- 
fense.” 

Despite this unequivocal déclaration of 
Defense Department policy, Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson found it necessary, 
on April 27, 1955, to reiterate official opinion: 
“In the course of the study (by the Defense 
Department) it became apparent that the 
entire horological industry (the nonjeweled 
watch and clock producers as well as the 
jeweled watchmakers) was essential to the 
mobilization base.’ 

Expressing the view of many legislators, 
Senator Prescotr Busu, of Connecticut, 
stated: “If we permit the watch and clock 
industry to decline further, we face the dan- 
ger of crippling our national defense.” 

In World War II the industry proved inval- 
uable to the defense effort, turning out a 
stream of bomb fuses, timing devices, and an 
almost limitless variety of precision parts 
required in modern warfare. Member com- 
panies of the Clock Manufacturers Associa- 
tion alone turned out 34 billion component 
parts and more than 25 million complete 
military items for the Armed Forces. 

Unfortunately the industry’s 100 percent 
changeover to war work placed it at a grave 
disadvantage. - The consumer market of 
America’s wartime prosperity was wide open 
for foreign producers who seized the oppor- 
tunity and have never relinquished it. So 
successful have they been in their publicity 
that the United States is the only major 
power currently permitting the decline of 
its horological industry. 

Contrast this with the lesson absorbed by 
the British: during the 1930’s Britain al- 
lowed its industry to wither through liberal 
tariff measures which virtually handed the 
clock and watch market over to foreign pro- 
ducers. When war came, shutting off its 
sources, the British found that they had not 
a single remaining company equipped to pro- 
duce the precision devices obtainable only 
from the horological industry. At war’s end 
the British invoked quotas and restrictive 
tariffs, and granted subsidies in a planned 
program to redevelop this vital industry. 

In July 1954 the United States Govern- 
ment showed its belief in the essentiality of 
the domestic clock and watch industry by 
raising the duty rates on watches under 
paragraph 367 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
While advantageous to the United States 
jeweled watch industry, however, the meas- 
ure holds very little benefit for producers 
of nonjeweled watches and no benefit at all 
for producers of clocks. The widespread mis- 
conception on the latter point should be 
effectively cleared away by the 300 percent 
increase in clock imports in the first quarter 
of this year. The July rate boost was a step 
in the right direction but failed to recog- 
nize the need for import quotas necessary 
to stabilize the United States market against 
“boom or bust” conditions. 

Among the questions yet unanswered 
are these: 

Should the domestic industry be penal- 
ized for its defense contributions while coun- 
tries that fought against the United States, 
or remained neutral, smother our produc- 
tion? 

Should foreign clock industries, which have 
already benefited from United States Govern- 
ment-aid programs, be permitted to wipe 
out domestic production because of the 
differential in labor costs? 

Should our industry, already at the peril 
point, be allowed to decline further? 

The answers to these questions are of vital 
interest to the many thousands of American 
clockmakers, many of whom have been em- 
ployed for more than 25 years by member 
firms of the Clock Manufacturers Associa- 
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tion of America. Their skill and experience 
form an asset that cannot be put into a deep 
freeze, to be brought forth only in an emer- 
gency such as wartime. On their behalf this 
letter is submited to afford the Tariff Com- 
mission a better understanding of our 
problem. 
SEYMouR ZIFF, 
President, New Haven Clock & 
Watch Co. 
ALEx Bar, 
Executive Vice President, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union—CI0O. 





Commencement Address by ‘Hon. James 
A. Farley at St. Joseph’s College, Col- 
legevilie, Ind., June 5, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General, delivered the com- 
mencement address at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Ind., on June 5, 1955. 

I am hereby submitting for the con- 
sideration of the Members, the speech 
which he delivered on that occasion: 

FREEDOM AND FAITH 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
commencement exercises, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Ind., June 5, 1955) 

I am most honored to have a part in this 
convocation. This is a beautiful and gen- 
tle country which kindly and dedicated men 
have transformed into a sacred grove of 
learning. Here men are prepared for best 
use of their lives from each commencement, 
with its mystic blend of joy and sorrow, so 
as to attain and help others attain the sub- 
lime end for which man was created. For 
those of you who leave here today, this is a 
commencement because from this day forth 
most of you will begin, on your very own, 
the generous practice of faith toward which 
you were guided here as the supreme stand- 
ard of measurement for worldly values, and 
you will begin, on your very own, the tangled 
practice of freedom which is snarled by so- 
cial and civil obligations and strange con- 
cepts of justice and charity that flourish in 
the outer world. You enter upon your 
quest for freedom in a world sorely beset by 
doubts and tensions, but you do not venture 
forth unarmed. At your side in your most 
need will be the great faith implanted here, 
which will ever serve and comfort you. 

As I look about me I am moved to deep 
humility. All this that I see here was ac- 
complished in my lifetime. Saint Joseph's 
was incorporated the year after I was born. 
Since 1889 it has grown, not without trials 
and difficulties, into this thriving and firm 
institution we revere. I, too, have known 
my share of trials and tribulations. These 
have made me something of the man I am. 
These have been my teachers because I was 
not privileged to attend such an inspiring 
well of learning at thig. Although life has 
brought me many honors, including some 
17 honorary degrees, I would gladly exchange 
them all for one such as many of you have 
earned by pleasant and profitable instruction, 

It is I who learn much today from these 
surroundings, from the good men who have 
taught you, from your proud parents and 
friends and from you who go forth this day. 
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I am most humble because this day is more 
profitable to me than to you. I reap the 
benefit. Unhappily, I cannot bring as much 
as I take away. I do not have the answers 
to the problems of the world nor to those 
you will meet as you proceed upon your 
rendezvous with destiny. Where I should 
like to give answers, I have only observations. 
These I offer, in all humility, with the hope 
they may not be without instruction in this 
culminating hour of learning. 

Today we are engaged in a great struggle 
between the forces of freedom and the forces 
of totalitarianism. I hesitate to use the 
term forces of democracy, just as I hesitate 
to use the term liberal because both terms 
have been distorted by callous malice so that 
the most brutal of dictators claim to be the 
champions of democracy and the most in- 
tolerant of our fellowmen claim to be the 
only true liberals. Let me, then, say we 
seek freedom through a democratic form of 
government. There are disturbing trends in 
our democracy which some profess to see as 
most serious digressions from the way of 
freedom. Some would have us believe that 
our way of government is teetering on the 
very brink of disaster while some fiend of 
hell howls below after the manner of Lucifer 
upon his mighty fall. 

Perhaps our democracy has not kept step 
with our material progress. It could be that 
in our search for creature comforts we have 
lost some sight of the firm faith in values 
and the firm faith in ideals upon which our 
forefathers built. It could also be that we 
still have to catch up on this faith and when 
we do we shall end the disturbances in our 
society and regain the step with material 
things that our founders enjoyed. 

Truly our material blessings have been 
great. We have about three-quarters of the 
world’s automobiles. We have by far the 
most extensive pattern of airlines. We have 
the finest network of highways and railroads. 
We have almost 60 percent of the world’s 
telephones. We have more rooms to live in 


and more hot and cold running water in 
proportion to our population than any other 
nation; more in fact than most of them put 


together. We have the overwhelming ma- 
jority of television sets, radios, and the nu- 
merous appliances by which we have added 
immeasurably to the dignity, comfort, and 
instruction of our people. We have more 
hospitals, more wonder drugs, and the great- 
est number of the best medically trained 
men and women. We have more schools and 
more colleges and the finest teachers, though 
some are distressed in soul and spirit. 

All this has been done under our form 
of government with all its faults. We have 
been able to indulge in our daily desires 
beyond the dreams of those who built this 
Nation. Even so there are those among us 
who dream strange dreams of lands they do 
not know and leaders they have not seen. 
They would have us follow dancing fires so 
that we might be lost in the morass of 
socialism. This Nation was made mighty by 
individual initiative and enterprise. It was 
made great by men who went into the world 
as you are about to do, certain that the world 
is your oyster, to be opened by your own 
perseverance and industry. This, then, is 
the American way, not the way of asking 
what we can expect in guaranties and pro- 
visions of socialism, the system by which we 
rob ourselves to stultify our initiative and 
enterprise. 

Let us take a look at the situation of our 
Communist enemy. It is now 37 years since 
the last czar of Russia was done to his death 
by frightened bolsheviks, with most of his 
family in a cellar. Leaders of this revolu- 
tion have now had almost 40 years to recon- 
struct Russia and make its people happy. 
In the same initial period we made tremen- 
dous strides toward our present prosperity. 
From the scraps of news that come out of 
Russia it is evident that the Russian people 
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are living on a very meager diet and in the 
barest of comfort. Even granting that the 
crudest Russian peasant and the poorest 
Russian worker in the cities is better off than 
he was under the czars, the advance has not 
been anywhere near the world of plenty and 
happiness the Communist leaders promised 
when they began making over Russia. 

It is now evident that the Iron Curtain 
has been erected not so much to keep the 
rest of the world out of Russia as to keep 
the Russians satisfied within. The Soviet 
leaders do not want the truth entering with 
foreign visitors. For almost 40 years the 
leaders of the Red revolution have been edu- 
cating the Russian young people, but there 
is no doubt that some 60 million young 
Russian people, whose minds have been par- 
tially awakened, are becoming more and 
more of a problem. These young people 
have been aroused to question what they are 
told because their tastes have been expanded 
and their appetites sharpened. Some have 
seen the Western world in their marching 
in war. They have seen that the Soviet 
promises of a better and fuller life is shock- 
ingly disappointing by way of contrast with 
what the poorest people enjoy in the freer 
outer world. 

Many Russians under the age of 40 know 
now that they have been getting guns and 
ammunition instead of bread and butter. 
They have been getting uniforms and drill 
and more work at more hours instead of 
better homes, simple luxuries, and a peaceful 
life. There can be no doubt that many 
millions of young Russians are unhappy to 
say nothing of millions upon millions of peo- 
ples who have been enslaved by the violent 
energy the Communist leaders put into 
building weapons to defend their regime 
while professing to defend Russia. 

The greatest threat to Russia as it is con- 
stituted today is not what the Communist 
leaders rant about day and night—the alleged 
imperialism of the United States or the 
alleged belligerency of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The great threat to 
the Soviet leaders lies partly in the unhappy 
and disgruntled millions in Communist 
slavery but largely in the vigorous, hungry, 
and ambitious young Russians. Almost four 
decades ago Communist leaders told the Rus- 
sian people: “You have nothing to lose but 
your chains; you have a world to gain.” To- 
day, from the trickle of information that 
comes out of Russia, we learn young Russians 
are awakening to a growing realization that 
they have not gained anything of the world’s 
abundant freedom, but have merely added to 
the weight of their chains. 

For this reason I am convjnced that Soviet 
Russia does not want war. For this reason 
I am also convinced that Soviet Russia does 
not want peace. If Russia were to go to war, 
the discontented young Russians might turn 
on their leaders and seize the government for 
themselves. It is always easier to turn upon 
a tormenter at home than an enemy abroad. 
I am certain that the Russian leaders are 
aware that in launching any conflict they 
would risk their futures and lives, just as 
certainly as did Czar Nicholas and Kaiser 
Wilhelm in 1914. Wars mark the twilight of 
ruthless rulers. In World War I and 
World War II many kings and dictators 
departed. Communist leaders will not 
launch, I believe, a war that might deliver 
them to the sword or the firing squad. It 
must be remembered that when German 
troops entered the Ukraine they were greeted 
at first as deliverers by the Russian peasantry 
and might have continued so had not a mad 
dictator, Adolph Hitler,. visited them with 
arrogance and contempt. A more kindly 
enemy, without territorial ambition and with 
a@ dedication to liberty might find the Russian 
people his greatest allies in world war III. 

It must be recognized that the Russians 
did not attack when the strength of Western 
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Europe was at its lowest. They do not 
threaten now when the North Atlantic Trea. 
ty Army is not what it hopes to be. Russian 
leaders may have some concern for the atom 
bomb, but they have more for the smolderjn 
minds of their own people. It must be re. 
membered that there is no force more explo. 
sive than an outraged citizenry. It is stilj as 
true as the day Abraham Lincoln uttereq jt 
that “you can fool some of the people a} of 
the time, all of the people some of the time, 
but you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 

I have said that I do not believe that the 
Russians will launch a war, but neither do I 
believe they will agree to a lasting peace, | 
doubt if any of the top Communist leaders 
are for an enduring peace. I do not believe 
that a solemn and binding peace treaty wil! 
be executed by the Soviet leaders at any 
conference between the East and West—no 
matter how high the summit. I would say 
that the Russian leaders have no intention 
of starting a war; in that sense, they favor 
peace. However, I believe that the Soviet 
leaders will not abandon their policy of keep- 
ing us frightened. It is good policy, from 
their standpoint, to keep America frightened 
because in fright we might make stupid mis. 
takes. From the Russian point of view it 
would seem advantageous to keep the West 
frightened so that more money will be spent 
on guns and planes and superbombs. The 
more we spend on such things, the less the 
Russian people are apt to grumble against 
the heavy burdens they bear for the same 
sort of things. 

Soviet leaders have a twofold purpose in 
promoting unrest; they divert the Russian 
people from their own failure to secure the 
more abundant life at home by blaming 
enemies in the West, and they have hope 
that they will disrupt our economic system 
which is utterly unlike the slave system of 
Russia. 

I look for the Russians to churn up more 
Koreas and more Indochinas and more For- 
mosas. They will seek to encourage us to 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy by expend- 
ing our resources and dollars in various 
quarters of the world. Not only would such 
spending pile up our debt, which the Soviet 
leadership considers advantageous for them, 
but also it brings more food into Russia. 
It is often forgotten that the Reds do not 
give arms to their allies, such as the Chinese 
Communists, but they exact payment for 
every gun and every bullet in the form of 
food in the hope of quieting possible unrest 
at home, by adding to the meager diet of 
the average Russian. In Red China the 
drain of Soviet stomachs on Chinese agri- 
culture was so great that all the white beans 
in China went to Russia and only black 
beans were left. So great was the fear of 
Chinese Communists that discontent among 
the people might bring violent visitations 
upon them that the Red leaders were happy 
to undertake prolonged negotiations that 
led to the conclusion of the Korean armis- 
tice. 

Next month we will undertake to secure 
peace by sitting down at a conference table 
with Soviet Russia. Our President first 
turned down suggestions for a meeting, !n- 
sisting that he wanted strong evidence of 
the genuineness of Red peace intentions, and 
warning against expecting overnight solu- 
tions of east-west conflicts at any meeting. 
He has been induced to accede to such 4 
meeting but he has made it clear that any 
conference will be an experiment to test 
Soviet sincerity on easing world tensions. 
The President bowed to growing sentiment 
in the country and around the world for 
such a conference. He expressed himself 
moved by the vague feeling that “some 2004 
might come out of it.” We can, with him, 
sincerely hope so. E 

The pattern for the coming conference !S 
to be laid out at a meeting this month 10 
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can Francisco of the foreign ministers of 
- s four nations involved. However, as out- 
ined by the President, the top-level confer- 
ence Will consist of 3 days of general discus- 
sion without agenda or plan on our part, 
president Eisenhower confessed that his 
ideas for the coming conference are “vague 
and generalized.” Many of us will find this 
disturbing. In our past meetings with So- 
viet Russia at the top level, we went to 
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Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam with high 
hopes and pretty much without plans. The 
Russians came with agendas. The results 
f these conferences, most unhappily, speak 


wo themselves. The Soviets came with 


Ds 
jjans and left with programs that extended 
their territory and influence at the expense 
of free peoples and free territory. We came 
with pious hopes and left with the bitter 
fruits of disillusionment. 

Yet we are going to try again. Perhaps 
we should. We are the most generous peo- 
ple on earth. We have given freely of our 
substance. We have never been deaf to want. 
We have never withheld pity. It is fit that 
we should be trusting, but not to the point 
of placing our heads into a Red noose or to 
the point of sacrificing more free lives or 
more free territory, lest we regret it in the 


near future. We should go to such a con- 
ference fully aware that if the Russian lead- 
ers truly want peace they can win it without 
any four-power conference at the top level. 
It is within the power of the Communists 
to win lasting peace in our time if they 
really want it. They can disarm; they can 
permit free elections in Germany; they can 
withdraw troops from satellite nations, and 


they can persuade their Chinese Communist 
allies to release the American airmen and 
American civilians now being held unlaw- 
fully. 

While we watch the state of communism 
within Russia and debate with its leaders 
on means of attaining peace, we must jeal- 
ously guard our freedom at home. Our form 
of government is vulnerable to tyranny, be- 
cause totalitarianism operates under many 
guises, the most effective of them being so- 
cialism. Socialism is not without attrac- 
tion. It would appear to be logical that 
the people should own and share in what 
apparently belongs to all. There is wide 
belief that a little socialism is good for an 
economy. Unfortunately you cannot have a 
little socialism without affecting the entire 
economy. If 10 percent of business is so- 
cialized then 90 percent must assume the 
taxload formerly borne by all industry. So- 
clalism feeds on socialism so that each bite 
Into a nation’s economy brings a larger bite. 
In time the remaining industry cannot sup- 
port tax burden which becomes con- 
liscatory and private enterprise dies. 

_ The most confirmed advocates of social- 
ism contend that the system is all right, 
but that men have perverted the system. 
they attempt to explain the transfor- 
I n of socialism into Red dictatorship in 
i la, into blackshirted dictatorship in 
Italy, and into brownshirted dictatorship in 
Germany. We can wonder if the system 
hasn't corrupted the men who started out 
mising and wound up dictating when 

y jailed to make good on their promises. 
‘ators have turned to war or to conjur- 
> Up enemies, real or fancied, in order to 
' the minds of their citizenry from their 
failures, 

Free men are not only prey to the lures 
" socialism but they are peculiarly vul- 
“erable to confusion. Often we seem to 
ate ourselves with confusion in the 
‘orm of complacency about the way in which 
_ are being governed on local, State, and 
— nal levels; with tolerance of oppor- 
“nism in those who hold public office with 
compromise with what is right and, worst 
v9 ail, with what is wrong, and finally by the 
tumult and shouting of group interests. 

y In the world of education, for example, 
"© are beset by storms over academic free- 
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dom, as though there were some special kind 
of freedom peculiar to teaching. The obliga- 
tion of the teacher is to point the way to 
truth, more especially to bring the student 
to arrive at the truth by his own thinking. 
It is not the function of the teacher to con- 
vert by suppressing any part of the truth or 
ridiculing any thinking he cannot refute. 
Academic freedom is a sacred inheritance 
from the wisdom of the past, tempered by 
the revelation of religion. In true academic 
freedom teachers should be dedicated, un- 
der God, to teaching truthfully and to em- 
ploying their reason to the full extent of 
their ability. The real threat to academic 
freedom is disregard of God and His moral 
law, not such issues raised by false hysteria 
as legislative concern with the Communist 
conspiracy and loyalty oaths. I could never 
see anything degrading about taking a loyal- 
ty oath. In my years in public life I never 
felt myself a second class citizen, as some 
academicians contend, because I raised my 
right hand to pledge allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment and people I served. I remember 
feeling deep pride on such occasions and 
enjoying peace of mind similar to that which 
comes in prayer. 

Liberty is not something that can be dis- 
torted by the shrill cries of vocal groups no 
matter how literate they may be. It is con- 
stant of itself because it is part of the eter- 
nal truth. The confusions promoted by 
special interests may divert us from liberty. 
Mediocrity in our public men may harm liber- 
ty. Indifference may work even greater harm 
to liberty than either deliberate or unin- 
tentional confusion. 

There is no denying that the flame of 
liberty is more difficult to keep alive today 
than it was in the days of the Founding 
Fathers. The strains of our time are being 
exerted on liberty and not without danger. 
These are coming in three directions. There 
is the economic trend toward industrializa- 
tion with a resultingly more urban society; 
there is the trend toward centralization in 
government, even popular government, with 
the resulting wooing of numbers; and there 
is a social trend toward mass culture. These 
trends have all resulted in a tremendous 
advance for an extremely large segment of 
our population. In raising the standards 
of living, improving educational facilities, 
and protecting the health and general well- 
being of so many millions of our people, 
there has been no injustice; nor has there 
been any betrayal of any other segments of 
the American people. No one has been 
forced downward by these trends—and while 
I would not now attempt to assess this 
phenomena, liberty is still maintained. 

We need not despair, however, of keeping 
freedom so long as it is rooted in faith. 
America is the outstanding example of an 
industrialized Government. To our produc- 
tion and our ideals are anchored the hopes 
of freedom of the free world. Some fear 
our mechanization and pine for the simpler 
and less involved lives of their fathers. At 
the same time they are most anxious to 
expand and flourish—and this desire is true 
of the leaders of the Kremlin—even as we do. 

So long as we stand rooted in faith, so 
long shall we endure free. Let us recognize 
that progress and culture without faith are 
not enough to insure freedom. Let us bear 
in mind that this country, like the Chris- 
tian religion, is a vibrant and growing en- 
tity—ever becoming more and more power- 
ful and more influential in the face of great 
dangers. 

For centuries the church has known perse=- 
cution. The persecution visited upon Amer- 
ica by lies of a Communist enemy is mild 
by comparison. Today the church shares 
persecution with the United States because 
the godless enemy realizes it must destroy 
both or be destroyed by its own lies. Not- 
withstanding three centuries of persecution 
by the Roman Empire the church conquered 
Rome as that empire collapsed. Then the 
church conquered the conquerors. 
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When the great achievement was accom- 
plished, the church was confronted by storms 
of heresy within itself. At times it appeared 
as though the church and all religion might 
go down together, but this was not so. The 
church weathered the mismanagement and 
abuses of mediocre and worldly ambitious 
men, and the indifference of complacent and 
uninformed men to establish itself as the 
very center of stability in maintaining cul- 
ture and civilization in years of darkness. 

Today the church, in conjunction with 
those outside its ranks who fear God and 
stand ready to take their own part, is fighting 
to bolster liberty through faith. Freedom 
will be kept alive so long as the warmth of 
faith glows in a single heart, just as surely 
as there can be no darkness while a single 
candle glows. 


Let us not forget, amid our concert. over 
the tensions of our day, that in spite of all 
vicissitudes, religion is today stronger than 
it has ever been at any time in almost 2,000 
years of history. The church itself and 
Christianity in general have more followers 
today in numbers and no doubt in devotion 
than ever before. There are more men who 
fear God and look forward to eternity within 
various faiths than the godless enemy and a 
few vocal but malicious souls would have us 
believe, even behind the Iron Curtain per- 
haps. 

The church, you will recall began in a re- 
mote and unimportant corner of a great em- 
pire. In its earliest days the Founder was 
pursued by the sword so that His parents 
were displaced and sought refuge for a time 
in a foreign land. When the Founder 
gathered disciples about Him He numbered 
12 as the evangelists of His teachings. Of 
these 12 one became a traitor, another 
perjured himself, and 9 were cowards. 


Only one, John, took his place at the foot 
of the cross. John stood there at the risk 
of his life to keep the word of the Master. 
In the same way many Americans have risked 
their lives and given their lives to keep words 
like freedom and faith from being extin- 
guished in a darkening world. I charge each 
of you to be like John, ever ready to pre- 
serve faith and freedom, ever watchful lest 
justice and liberty be distorted by dangerous 
demagogs and ever firm so that the great 
light of truth placed in your hands shall 
burn forever bright. 





Statewide Meeting Seeking Permanent 
Fort Wood To Be Held in Waynesville 
Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an article of June 21, 
1955, from the Rolla Daily News, Rolla, 
Mo., which concerns the continued ef- 
forts to obtain a permanent designation 
for Fort Leonard Wood. I heartily en- 
dorse these efforts which I hope the 
Department of Army will receive with a 
receptive ear and open mind, for there is 
much merit contained in the arguments 
given that Fort Wood should be made 
permanent. The article follows: 
STATEWIDE MEETING SEEKING PERMANENT FORT 

Woop To BE HELD IN WAYNESVILLE MONDAY 


WAYNESVILLE, Mo., June 20.—A meeting to 
expand the Make-Fort-Leonard-Wood-Per- 
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manent Committee into a statewide organi- 
gation will be held here next Monday, June 
27, it was announced today by Dru Pippin, 
chairman. 

Spurred by the failure of the Department 
of Defense to declare the Missouri Army post 
a@ permanent installation, the committee in- 
tends to acquire active members from many 
communities over the State and carry on the 
campaign to accomplish what it feels is the 
proper designation for the fort. 

The Make Fort Leonard Wood Permanent 
Committee is encouraged by the fact that al- 
though the Department of Defense declines 
at this time to change the fort’s status from 
temporary to permanent it has promised 
to review the status late in 1955 or early in 
1956. This information came from Assistant 
Defense Secretary McDowell in a letter to 
Congressman A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Elsinore, 
Mo. McDowell was answering an earlier 
request by CARNAHAN, who was acting for the 
entire Missouri congressional delegation 
seeking permanent designation for the fort. 

Pippin said the meeting will get underway 
at 1 p. m. Monday in the new west wing of 
the high school building in Waynesville. 
Pippin, and members of his organizational 
committee (made up of citizens of Waynes- 
ville, Rolla, Springfield, Lebanon, and St. 
Robert) are urging representatives for cham- 
bers of commerce, city officials, and business- 
men from all parts of the State to attend. 

The organizational committee reports that 
already much support has been given to its 
objective. Resolutions were passed by the 
Missouri assembly and forwarded to the De- 
partment of Defense. The entire Missouri 
congressional delegation signed CARNAHAN'’S 
resolution, which was then sent to Charles 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense. But the reso- 
lutions have failed to shake the Department 
from its stand to retain Fort Leonard Wood 
on anything more than a temporary basis. 
The resolutions were followed with hundreds 
of letters to Missouri Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. More than 1,000 letters have gone out 
of Wayneville alone, Pippin said. 


COMMITTEE BACKED BY FACTS 


The letters point to the need for more and 
more trained engineers, a fact recognized in 
professional circles, in and out of the Army. 
They cite unexcelled facilities which Fort 
Leonard Wood provides for this type of train- 
ing, a fact openly admitted by no less an au- 
thority than General Sturgis, chief of Army 
engineers. (General Sturgis is a former post 
commander at Fort Leonard Wood.) 

The committee also stresses the military 
fact that Fort Leonard Wood is beyond a 
radius of atomic bombing of industrial areas, 
and not subject to thermonuclear fallout in 
the event that the largest nearby industrial 
centers—St. Louis and Kansas City—were 
bombed because those targets are north and 
east of Fort Leonard Wood, and prevailing 
winds are from the southwest. 


It is also emphasized that the taxpayers 
have a $75 million capital investment in 
Fort Leonard Wood, that it is serviced by a 
railroad, air lanes, and a cross-country, 4- 
lane military highway (U. S. Highway 66), 
that it has more than adequate water and 
hydroelectric power and is surrounded by 
more than 80,000 acres of Government- 
owned land with perfect terrain for training 
troops, that it is the sixth largest “city” in 
the State of Missouri, and that its economic 
and defense value reaches into every State 
in the Nation. 

Maintenance, costly on temporary status, 
would be much more economical with per- 
manent status and nearby communities 
would provide better auxiliary services, the 
committee concludes. 

Attending the meeting today from Rolla 
were J. Nean White, president of the cham- 
ber of commerce; Mrs. Gale Bullman, secre- 
tary; and Edward W. Sowers, publisher of 
the Daily News. 
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Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eisenhower Department of 
Labor celebrated the end of the 1953-55 
recession the other day in a press release 
which reported that between March and 
May there were substantial increases in 
employment and sharp drops in jobless- 
ness in most of the Nation’s major labor- 
market areas. 

Good news—yes. Except that, even 
with the steel industry now booming at 
near capacity levels in all major plants, 
the 4-county Pittsburgh labor-market 
area, which includes Westmoreland 
County, is still a distressed area with 
unemployment of between 6 and 9 per- 
cent. 

When the March survey figures were 
made public 2 months ago, showing very 
little improvement in the jobless situa- 
tion throughout the country even though 
production had jumped up tremendously, 
I said the paradox of all of this unem- 
ployment in the midst of a near-record 
production level indicated some really 
serious and fundamental faults in our 
economy. 

The May figures just released make 
the paradox even more surprising and 
alarming. 

You have certainly seen the headlines 
in the newspapers all this year telling us 
how prosperous we are, how well we have 
recovered from the Eisenhower “hard 
money” recession, how rosy and reassur- 
ing the outlook is. All of us have been 
encouraged at these periodic reports of 
substantial improvement over last year. 

But substantial improvement over last 
year’s recession levels apparently is not 
nearly enough to assure full employment 
in this vast, rich country. 

We are producing more with fewer 
workers. But we are not providing 
enough new jobs for the displaced work- 
ers or for the youngsters coming into the 
labor force. 

Because of the introduction of so much 
new automatic equipment, as well as 
worker improvement on the job, pro- 
ductivity—that is, the amount each 
worker turned out per hour—rose prob- 
ably at as fast a clip in the past year as 
at any time in the past many years. This 
is very much to the good if those pro- 
ductivity benefits are spread around 
evenly through higher pay or lower 
prices, or both. Either helps to increase 
purchasing power and thus stimulate 
demand and thus provide more job 
opportunities. 

THE LONG, LONG LIST OF DISTRESSED AREAS 


But our economy has not been ex- 
panding as it should. And so, conse- 
quently, even in this period of record 
production of goods and services, we 
have the following major labor market 
areas in the distress category: 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Altoona, 
Erie, Johnstown, Reading, Scranton, 
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Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, all in Pennsy]. 
vania; San Diego, Calif.; South Beng and 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Portland Maine. and 
Portland, Oreg.; Fall River, Lawrence 
Lowell, New Bedford, all in Massachy. 
setts; the Duluth-Superior area of Min. 
nesota; Atlantic City and Paterson, y J: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; the Albany-Sche. 
nectady-Troy areas and also the Utica- 
Rome area of New York; Asheville and 
Durham, N. C.; Providence, R. I.: Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville, Tenn.; Tacoma 
Wash., and ‘Charleston, W. Va., and the 
Huntington-Ashland and the Wheeline. 
Steubenville areas. . 

In addition, 105 smaller production 
centers throughout the country are listeq 
in the distress category with more than 
6 and often more than 12 percent yn. 
employment including these in Pennsyl- 
vania: Berwick-Bloomsburg, Butler 
Clearfield-DuBois, Indiana, Kittanning. 
Ford City, Lewiston, Lock Haven, Mead- 
ville, New Castle, Oil City-Franklip-. 
Titusville, Pottsville, Sunbury-Shamo- 
kin-Mt. Carmel, Uniontown-Connells- 
ville, and Williamsport. 

Certainly no one could look at this 
long, long list of distressed production 
centers of America and say that we have 
licked recession or have restored a satis- 
factory economic level. I will amend 
that statement; only the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration could look with such com- 
placency on this grim picture. 





Remarks of Col. Michael Leo Looney, 
Given at Boston, Mass., in Connection 
With the Drive of the Paralyzed Vet- 
erans of America To Assist Civilian 
Paraplegics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the remarks of Col. Michael 
Leo Looney, of Washington, D. C., given 
at Boston, Mass., on June 16, 1955, in 
connection with the drive of the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, to assist 
civilian paraplegics: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like at 
this time to discuss with you one of the 
most remarkable and unselfish campaigns 
ever conducted in the history of this coun- 
try. I refer to a program initiated and spon- 
sored by the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
an organization of 5,000 exservicemen who 
lost the use of their limbs due to spinal 1n- 
juries suffered while serving their country 
during World War II and the Korean yn flict 

Today these 5,000 veterans, confined for 
the rest of their lives to wheelchairs, are 
trying to raise $5 million. They do not want 
this money for themselves, but for civilians 

If this sounds unusual, it might be well © 
examine the history of the PVA. This group 
was founded shortly after World War II, = 
the twofold purpose of providing counse: and 
assistance for paraplegic veterans 1D thelr 
return to the community as useful citizen*, 
and to initiate medical research prograls 
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aimed at ultimate discovery of a method 
a which severed spinal nerves may be knit- 
fed so as to end paraplegia. 

The efforts of PVA in behalf of its mem- 
pers have met with great success. Nearly 
ail paraplegic veterans have managed to sur- 
mount incredible, heartbreaking obstacles, 
and once again live normal lives—as normal, 
‘nat is, as possible in a wheelchair. 

“nearly all civilian paraplegics are unable 
+) afford hospitalization. A few fortunate 
cee have managed to obtain wheelchairs, 
and a negligible minority have found jobs 
- asort. But the average civilian paraplegic 
noc heen condemned to a life sentence as a 
less. forgotten half man who will spend 
the rest of his days staring at the ceiling in 

back room, 

: The paralyzed veterans realize—probably 
more acutely than any of us—that it does 
not matter to a paraplegic whether he broke 
his spine in or out of uniform. There’s only 
one difference: the veteran has been given 
a helping hand; for the civilian, there is 
nothing—no opportunity for a job, no chance 
for a family, and, above all, no hope of ever 
vetting back his self-respect. To all intents 
and purposes, the civilian paraplegic is a 
ying corpse. 

PVA recently resolved to do something 
about this. It should be emphasized that the 
veterans are under no obligation to these 
civilians—beyond the obligation of their con- 
science. In deciding to offer assistance to 
civilian paraplegics, PVA said, in effect: “No- 
body else seems to care what happens to these 
it looks like we’ll have to step in. 
They're doing just that. In organizing the 
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National Paraplegia Foundation, PVA be- 
comes the first group to take definite, con- 
crete steps toward providing civilians with 


the same kind of assistance that has proved 
to be so valuable to paralyzed ex-GI’s. Fur- 
thermore, PVA plans a major expansion of its 
medical research fellowship programs; this 
will greatly enhance and increase the group’s 
efforts along these lines. 

Since civilian paraplegic cases outnumber 
the veterans by 20 to 1, the new program re- 
quires $5 million. To raise the money, the 
paralyzed veterans are not resorting to a 
charity drive. Charity is one commodity a 
paraplegic neither wants nor needs. Instead, 
they hope to meet their financial goal 
through national sales of a record album 
which will help all of us to remember what 
they can never forget. 

This is an album of records about our 
country. Entitled “Nine Days for Ameri- 
cans,” it combines music and narration to 
form a stirring pageant of those days which 
have played such a significant role in the 

‘owth and development of American tradi- 

nand American ideals. The text was spe- 
cially written for PVA by the distinguished 
historian, Prof. Allan Nevins, of Columbia 

versity. It is narrated by Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley. Both have waived all royalties from 

s of the album as his own contribution 

the PVA campaign. The music and lyrics 
were composed by Gerald Marks. 

By offering this outstanding work to 
Americans, the paralyzed veterans feel that 
‘hey will not only be enabled to reach the 

‘1 of their fund drive, but will also per- 

ma public service by reawakening in all 
ol us a fresh awareness of the real meaning 

our patriotic holidays. 

It has sometimes erroneously been said of 

‘erans that they are a self-seeking body, 

ordinating the public interest to their 
Own immediate wants. I think that the 

‘nificently selfless program of the Para- 
ed Veterans of America not only gives the 
‘ie to this false idea, but should also inspire 
every one of us to a fuller realization of our 
°wn obligations as Americans. Nor do I 
think it is too much to say that this demon- 
stration of man’s humanity to man should 
make us all deeply proud and grateful to live 


‘n the same country with such fellow 
Citizens, 
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Congress Scrutinizes Mergers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as amem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
investigating the monopoly question, I 
am pleased to insert in the REcory an 
article by Thomas L, Stokes which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of June 16 pointing up the threat of 
monopolies to our economy. 

The article follows: 

CoNnGRESS SCRUTINIZES MERGERS—INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CONSOLIDATIONS Is DirECT THREAT 
TO ALL CONSUMERS 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

We have in recent months been watch- 
ing a dizzy procession of mergers in busi- 
ness. This, as we know, increases the con- 
centration of control of industry in fewer 
units and fewer hands. That has its mean- 
ing for all of us as consumers, since it makes 
it easier and tempting to control produc- 
tion and markets for bigger profits and 
higher prices. 

That is why several committees of Con- 
gress are now engaged in probing this threat 
of monopoly in a series of investigations that 
constitute, altogether, perhaps the most com- 
prehensive examination of the important 
subject ever made. 

As a sort of guidebook, each committee 
has the recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Government agency charged 
with ferreting out violations of the Sher- 
man and Clayton antitrust laws. That re- 
port, published May 20, reveals that mergers 
are proceeding today at a rate three times 
that of 1949, and have almost reached the 
post-World War II peak of 1946-7, though 
the rate still is not equal to that of the 
1920's. 

As a matter of fact, it was back in that 
1920 merger era that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission discovered a loophole in the Clay- 
ton Act which was contributing to the wave 
of consolidations in business and industry. 
That was in section 7 of the act which for- 
bids mergers by purchase by one company 
of the stock of another if that tends to cre- 
ate a monopoly. To evade that, companies 
were acquiring control of others by purchase 
of assets instead. 

At that time, 30 years ago, the FTC began 
to urge Congress to plug this loophole, and 
repeated the recommendation regularly in 
annual reports. But nothing was done until 
December 1950, when Congress adopted 
amendments to the Clayton Act also barring 
mergers by purchase of assets that were mo- 
nopolistic in effect. The revision was spon- 
sored by Representative CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, once again chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and Senator 
KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, after long 
pioneering by Senator O’MaHOoNEy, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, who was temporarily re- 
tired from the Senate until his election 
again last November. 


It turns out now, however, that the anti- 
merger section still is defective. This is 
because the ban it carries against merger by 
purchase of stock or assets applies only if 
the company acquired is “in commerce,” 
which means in interstate commerce, so the 
courts have held. Many recent mergers, 
particularly in the dairy and baking indus- 
tries, so vital to every family, have taken the 
form of purchase by one big company of 
small companies that operate in a single 
State and thus are not legally in interstate 
commerce; but yet that sort of merger 
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movement may tend to lessen competition 
and to create a monopoly, as we can easily 
see. 

Congress’ purpose, clearly recognized at 
the time the law was amended in 1950 by 
the Celler-Kefauver Act, was merely to pre- 
vent interference with what one FTC offi- 
cial described this week as “the purchase 
of one peanut vendor’s stand by another,” 
that is, operations in very small business. 

But Congress was not told until this week 
how the limitation impedes the FTC’s anti- 
merger operations. It was clearly a sur- 
prise to Chairman CELLER when it came out 
during questioning of Edward F. Howrey, 
FTC Chairman, in public hearings before 
the House Judiciary Committee, though ob- 
viously the FTC had recognized the handicap 
for a long time. Nor had any mention of it 
been included in the annual FTC report to 
Congress, in which it is customary to make 
legislative recommendations; nor in Chair- 
man Howrey’s formal prepared statement for 
his appearance before the committee this 
week. He caught up with events by recom- 
mending to the committee that Congress cor- 
rect the antimerger section. 

As well as being critical of the FTC’s omis- 
sion on this matter, Chairman CELLErR like- 
wise was critical of the Commission’s anti- 
merger activity which he did not appear to 
consider was sufficiently aggressive. He said 
he judged, from the amount of funds spent 
on antimerger work, that this phase of FTC 
operations “has been treated like a step- 
child.” He brought out that the FTC had 
applied only about 3 percent of its $4,178,000 
appropriation to antimerger activity, and 
that it had initiated no new cases since last 
July. 

Defending his administration, Chairman 
Howrey explained that the Commission had 
felt it necessary first to make the investiga- 
tion of mergers that had produced its recent 
reports, in order to find out exactly what was 
heppening and where and how and why. It 
couldn’t take up the merger problem in a 
haphazard way, he said, and do the best 
job. Now, he said, the FTC has created a spe- 
cial task force of lawyers, economists, and 
statisticians which is devoting all its time 
to the merger problem. He complained that 
funds allotted to the Commission by Con- 
gress were not nearly sufficient to cover all 
the manifold activities of the Commission 
and had to be spread thin. 





More Poisoned Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, sympto- 
matic of conditions prevailing in the 
country is the disclosure of the death of 
eight men caused by drinking liquor con- 
taining wood alcohol poison. Six men 
died in Harlem Hospital after drinking 
a concoction called King Kong. ‘Two 
persons were charged with homicide for 
selling the poisoned liquor for 50 cents 
a pint in Harlem, in New York City. Ap- 
parently this area is riddled with “juice 
joints.” Undoubtedly there is more of 
this type of liquor floating around this 
Nation, not only in New York City but in 
many other places. There were two 
deaths of a similar nature under similar 
circumstances in New York. 

From the reports received throughout 
the Nation by the Alcohol Tax Unit, we 
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ean readily see that the extent of illegal 
liquor operations is growing to an alarm- 
ing degree. How often must the Con- 
gress, generally, and specifically the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, be reeducated to the need for tak- 
ing remedial steps. It is clear as spring 
water that the high liquor taxes provide 
a great incentive for these illegal opera- 
tions. The seizure of stills indicates that 
the present illegal capacity is greater 
than the legal capacity for distillation of 
spirits. The bootleggers know you can 
make alcohol out of practically anything 
that grows and they do not limit or dis- 
criminate the type of rotgut they make. 
It is all poisonous, in one way or another. 
The major contributing cause for this 
widespread evil is the internal revenue 
tax of $10.50 per proof gallon on legal 
liquor. And superimposed on this tax is 
State and municipal taxes. Small won- 
der, then, that the weight of these taxes 
supplies the motive for moonshining. 
We simply roll out the carpet or give an 
engraved invitation to moonshiners. My 
bill, H. R. 262 would reduce the present 
internal revenue tax of $10.50 to $6, 
where it was before the emergency. 
The passage of this bill would be a mat- 
ter of common sense. The Government 
would not lose revenue. As a matter of 
fact, it would gain revenue. The loss of 
revenue from illegal operations would be 
offset, since the decrease in such taxes 
would contribute to the diminution of 
illegal operations. This business of pro- 
hibition by excessive taxes must cease. 


Wisconsin Opposition to Upper Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, solid op- 
position to the proposed multibillion dol- 
lar upper Colorado storage project is be- 
ing recorded in many States of the 
Union. Wisconsin voters were warned 
against the project in the following edi- 
torials appearing in the Racine Journal- 
Times on May 14, 1955, and the Janesville 
Gazette on May 6, 1955: 

[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times cf 
May 14, 1955] 
REAL BOONDOGGLING IN WESTERN PLANS 


Federal reclamation and conservation pro]j- 
ects are, to most Americans, a set of phrases 
which look good in the quadrennial political 
party platforms. We in the Middle West and 
East note, with little interest, that politi- 
cians Out West seem to get excited about 
them, and not 1 in 20 of us know why. 

But it’s high time we took a little more 
interest in some of these projects if for no 
other reason than that they are costing us 
billions of dollars in tax money. Unless we 
become actively interested, the Federal pro- 
grams in the Western States are going to be 
determined by the triple standard of boon- 
doggling, logrolling, and politics. 

A boondoggle, as we learned during the 
depression, is a project undertaken princi- 
pally to spend Federal money, with the cost 
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far outstripping the present or future bene- 
fits. Many of the so-called Federal reclama- 
ion projects fall into this category. Log- 
rolling is the practice of one Congressman 
voting for the project sponsored by another 
Congressman in order to buy the vote of the 
second Member for a project sponsored by 
the first. For example, a Wisconsin Con- 
gressman will vote for a reclamation proj- 
ect for a western Congressman in order to 
get the westerner’s vote for the St. Lawrence 
seaway, or something else of interest to Wis- 
consin. Politics enters when the political 
parties vie with one another for the votes 
of a particular State or area by promising 
and delivering expensive Federal projects to 
that State or area. It’s a form of bribery, 
with someone else paying the bribe. 

Our case in point is the current upper 
Colorado River reclamation project recently 
voted by the Senate in the form of dams 
on the Colorado River which would be used 
presumably to store water for irrigation and 
to develop hydroelectric power. This pro- 
gram is a pure boondoggle, adopted by log- 
rolling methods, and steeped in a political 
effort to win votes in the States of Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

The cost of the program from an irriga- 
tion standpoint would be fabulous. The 
Hoover Commission has estimated that it 
will cost $906 an acre to irrigate the area, 
and the land itself will be worth not more 
than $150 an acre. With items of “con- 
cealed subsidy,” it has been estimated that 
it will cost up to $2,900 an acre to make the 
soil tillable. From a national standpoint, 
the silliest part of this program is that we 
do not need the land for food production, 
as American farmers already are producing 
more food than we can eat, so that we are 
paying to buy, store, and destroy it. 

The New York Times, which has never 
been backward about supporting true rec- 
lamation projects, sums up the case in these 
words: “It would, of course, be possible to 
grow bananas on top of the Rockies if one 
wanted to spend the money; but the ques- 
tion is, Couldn't this money be spent more 
advantageously elsewhere?” 

From a standpoint of hydroelectric power, 
the proposed dams in Echo Park, Colo., and 
Glen Canyon, Ariz., are equally useless. The 
dams will cost so much that the price of 
the power, for which there is practically no 
market in the area, will be too high for com- 
mercial use. Steam power could be produced 
in the same area for a fraction of the cost 
and atomic power will probably be practical 
before either of these methods could be in 
use for more than a few years. 

This project is only 1 of 86 reclamation 
projects in the Western States now awaiting 
congressional action. The total cost of these 
programs would be more than $7 billion. 

If the Eisenhower administration is gen- 
uinely interested in putting a stop to use- 
less Federal spending, this would be a good 
place to draw the line before the House of 
Representatives joins the Senate in pouring 
more billions of dollars down some of the 
world’s biggest ratholes. 


[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of May 
6, 1955] 

WISCONSIN TAXPAYERS May Pay $88 MILLION 
MORE 


Wisconsin taxpayers are warned that they 
will face an increase of $88 million more in 
taxes if the proposed upper Colorado River 
Basin project bill is passed by Congress. The 
Senate already has approved the bill and it 
is now pending in the House. This amount 
is equal to a raise of about one-third in 
Wisconsin State income taxes. 

Representative LAWRENCE H. SMITH, known 
for lard hitting at taxes, is not likely to 
favor this bill. 

The bill calls for a number of dams on 
the upper reaches of the Colorado River and 
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numerous irrigation projects in Colorado 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, Costing 
the Nation’s taxpayers more than $4 billion 
in hidden subsidies. 

These States for the most part are any. 
fous to get the taxpayers’ billions for thei; 
own benefit, though the Colorado River 4s. 
sociation, a volunteer group including some 
members in California, is fighting the Dro. 
posal. 

Leslie A. Miller, former Governor of Wyo. 
ming and now Chairman of the Hooye; 
Commission Task Group on Reclamation 
and Water Supply, has stated that no new 
farmland is needed to feed America today 
and when it is, lands in humid areas cay, 
be developed at a fraction of the cost of 
this project. 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, tolq 
the Senate this project is improvident, ex. 
travagant, and unjustifiable. 

Senator THomMas H. KucHEL, of California, 
reveals that the bill being considered does 
not conform with the program endorsed by 
the President. Figures on the project are 
inadequate for thorough analysis and ex. 
amination before Congress approves it he 
said. Yet the Senate already has passeq 
the bill. 

The bare facts are: the United States of 
America has plenty of land available at costs 
much less than that proposed for irrigation; 
the big selling point in the project propa- 
ganda is the creation of fine fishing anq 
recreational waters and accessibility to 
rugged wild mountain country. 

If taxpayers do not choose to pay for the 
upper Colorado big dam foolishness they 
can write to all the Members of the House 
in the Wisconsin delegation, beginning with 
Representative LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 

This bill is likely to pass unless the peo- 
ple are aroused. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6766) making 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am constrained to offer 
this amendment because of a resolution 
adopted by the mayor and the Common 
Council of the City of Berrien Springs, 
a thriving city in the county of Berrien, 
Mich., through which meanders the 
beautiful St. Joseph River on its way 
to Lake Michigan at St. Joseph ane 
Benton Harbor. 

Where the river empties into the lake 
there exists a harbor which some day, 
our people hope, will, in tonnage and 
imports, rival those at Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

There are other reasons justifying the 
offering of this amendment. On my right 
sit Democrats who earlier today and who 
in the past have seemed determined 
extract from the Federal Treasury mil- 
lions—yes; over the years, biilions—0 
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dollars to help their home people either 
io dredge and deepen rivers and harbors 
or reclaim land. 

The effort today was to pour addi- 
tional millions into TVA in the Tennes- 
see Valley. The purpose? Give to the 
jocal people and attract industries by 
cheap power at the expense of the public. 

Not a little success has followed their 

forts. 

- listen, my dear colleagues. To 
date you have extracted from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to give special advantages 
to the people of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority more than $1,905,000,000. 

What am I asking for? 

For the people of Berrien Springs and 
he vicinity, my original amendment 
called for but $1,000. Then, at the sug- 
gestion of one of the reporters, it was 
raised to $10,000 for this dredging job. 
And mark you now, that sum is not 
asked primarily for the benefit of the 
people of Berrien Springs, but for the 
benefit of all, and undoubtedly if the 
channel was dredged, the St. Joseph 
River not only would be used for a tour- 
ist route, for commercial purposes, but 
it might be used as a part of our national 
defense. 

The committee seems to be in a gen- 
erous mood today, so if the taxpayers 
dollars are to be broadcast, there would 
seem to be no reason why some should 
not fall upon the exceedingly fertile soil 
of Berrien County and in the vicinity of 
Berrien Springs. 

Billions upon billions of dollars, and 
I refer not to the billions sent abroad, 
have been broadcast here in America. 
Many have fallen on rocky, stony ground, 
and in the mountains of the Northwest. 

Some of those millions, where they 
brought water to thirsty deserts, have 
fallen upon good ground—acres which 
have produced abundantly, which year 
after year have added*to our crop sur- 
pluses, which are now, for storage, cost- 
ing us a million dollars a day—a million 
doll irs each day added to the national 
aebt 

Other millions have fallen in the area 
of some of our streams. They sprouted 
into towns and cities with industrial 
plants—where none grew before. All to 
the advantage of certain, comparatively 
small groups, some owning townsites, 
others adjacent land. Apparently, most 
of these created industries, villages, and 
cities exist and continue to grow because 
they have, if I may use the expression, 
been and now are fertilized by tax dol- 
‘ars—partially contributed by the people 
of Berrien County. 

Then, there is another reason for the 
offering of this amendment at this time. 
The chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Rap \UT, just established a new precedent 

' the making of an appropriation. He 
accepted an amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] against 
Which a point of order apparently might 
have been successfully offered: As I get 
lt, he gave two reasons. One, the 
amount—$68,000—was, he said, small. 
The other was because accepting the 
amendment would avoid further discus- 
sions and make certain that the House 
could adjourn tonight, over Friday, thus 
fiving the members of the Tuesday 
through Thursday club a 3-day respite. 
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Therefore, it occurred to me that this 
amendment, calling for but $10,000—one 
for $68,000 having been accepted—might 
also be accepted by the subcommittee 
chairman. His kindness, his generosity, 
his power as subcommittee chairman, 
having been exercised in favor of an ap- 
propriation of $68,000 for a district in 
Iowa, I just thought might be extended 
to cover a little $10,000 appropriation 
for a worthwhile project in his home 
State of Michigan. It is my hope that I 
was not mistaken. 

Candor forces me to admit that the 
Corps of Engineers sent a representa- 
tive to take a look at Berrien Springs 
and the St. Joseph River and he re- 
ported that, in his opihion, the expendi- 
ture of the funds necessary. to dredge 
the river from Berrien Springs to the 
harbor at St. Joseph and Benton Harbor 
was not justified by the prospects of 
future profits. But since when has the 
Congress attempted to justify an appro- 
priation by requiring that future taxes 
paid to the Government, or the profits to 
the Government, or the community 
where the Federal investment was made: 
would liquidate the original invest- 
ment—the cost of the project? Is it 
possible the job is too small to merit the 
attention of the corps? 

Certainly neither the original appro- 
priation nor subsequent appropriations 
to TVA have been repaid to the Federal 
Government, nor has that investment 
been profitable to the taxpayers as a 
whole. 

Oh, no, no, the soundness of the in- 
vestment by the Government has never 
been the criterion, the yardstick, used 
and adhered to when the question of an 
appropriation of this nature or a recla- 
mation project was before the House. 

Apparently, appropriations of this na- 
ture go through committee, and my ref- 
erence now is to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and through the House in altogether too 
many instances because an appropria- 
tion of a somewhat similar nature has 
either been adopted or will be adopted by 
the House to benefit some other area. 

Apparently, the question is not, “Will 
the appropriation benefit the country as 
a whole, promote the welfare of all of 
our people?” The question seems to be, 
“If this particular appropriation goes 
through to give special benefits to a cer- 
tain area, then will another appropria- 
tion for a somewhat similar purpose and 
which will likewise benefit another com- 
paratively small group in another sec- 
tion of the country be adopted by the 
Congress?” 

Some critical people refer to that 
method of dealing—of deciding whether 
an appropriation should or should not be 
made—as “logrolling.” Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am not charging 
that there has been any logrolling in 
connection with today’s consideration of 
this bill. Oh no. There just seems to 
be a spirit of good fellowship, a generous 
disposition on the part of some Members 
and of some groups. Has there been a 
little reciprocal backscratching in deal- 
ing with the provisions of this bill and 
the amendments? Added to that, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. RasavutT] 
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seems to feel that one of the very impor- 
tant things before the House at this time 
is to end discussion of this bill and adopt 
it today. 

I am not asking you to vote for this 
very, very small appropriation to make 
this worthwhile improvement on this 
river because of any promise on my part 
that when some appropriation comes up 
which will benefit a river, a harbor, a 
desert, a canyon in your district, I will 
vote for that. I am just offering this 
amendment on the merit of the improve- 
ment which will be made, though realiz- 
ing, as I certainly do, that merit all too 
often has not too much to do with the 
making of appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman and my dear colleagues, 
this amendment has merit. 

The appropriation sought is so small— 
but $10,000—and do not forget you just 
accepted one for $68,000 because it was 
Small and in order to avoid debate and an 
adjournment over until tomorrow. It 
will not require the expenditure of any 
large sum for a survey, the preparation 
of specifications. The river is there, it 
is winding its way through Berrien 
Springs and on down to the lake, the 
sandbars are there. The banks of the 
river as high enough to contain the 
water, it flows down the channel, no 
levies will be required, nor is there any 
danger that floods will break through the 
banks and overflow the adjacent low- 
lands if a channel is dredged. No addi- 
tional water will come tothe river. The 
scenery is so beautiful, so enchanting is 
the river itself—fish, bass and pike, are 
so plentiful and so eager to cooperate, 
that working to improve it will be a joy 
and a pleasure. 

While there are no paddlewheel steam- 
boats now carrying commerce up and 
down the river, I am almost certain that 
some will be built, and certainly the ob- 
struction to present navigation of the 
river is just as great as it was at Muscle 
Shoals when the first Federal millions 
of dollars were sent down there. 

Our people are progressive, they are 
industrious, they are thrifty, they are 
farseeing, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment will give us a river on which to 
operate, I am sure our farsighted citi- 
zens will provide the industrial plants 
and the boats to use to full capacity 
the water highway which will be pro- 
vided by the dredging of the St. Joseph. 

This amendment is not like the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLoop], who wanted an ad- 
ditional $18,500,000 for the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia to Trenton and 
which, as another gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTERS] said, would cost 
$108 million and would subsidize United 
States Steel Corp. at the expense of all 
of the taxpayers of the United States 
by providing it with a free canal. 

We do not have a United States Steel 
Co. at Berrien Springs, as they have at 
Philadelphia or farther up that river, and 
again do not misunderstand me, I make 
no claim that the St. Joseph River, as it 
runs through either Indiana or Berrien 
County, compares as a commerce-bear- 
ing channel with the Delaware River. 
However, it has possibilities. Surely it 
has a future. Why orphan it in its 
infancy? 
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We do not have plants like those of 
General Motors, of Chrysler, of Ford, 
as they have at Detroit, and we are not 
at this time asking for harbor improve- 
ments at St. Joseph and Benton Har- 
bor, which might be of some help in es- 
tablishing and maintaining industry at 
Berrien Springs. They do have indus- 
trial plants at Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph—among them the largest wash- 
ing-machine plant in the world. They 
are turning out billions of dollars’ worth 
of excellent equipment. The employees 
at the plants, the most of them, are not 
only rendering full service for every dol- 
lar they receive, but they own their own 
homes, they pay their full share of the 
taxes which go to create and continue 
special benefits, not only to those who 
are served by TVA, but to employees of 
many another tax dollar created in- 
dustry. 

Berrien County has many an acre of 
fertile soil. As just indicated, the peo- 
ple there are the kind of people who 
made this country great, rich, and pow- 
erful. They are independent by nature, 
and if I judge their feelings aright, they 
are willing to earn every dollar they 
get, but, if their tax dollars are to be 
broadcast by a Federal bureaucracy or 
by a spending Congress, I just assume, 
though they have never told me so, that 
there is no reason why they should not 
share in this broadcasting. Some are 
tired of always being on the giving end— 
they would like, once at least, to be on 
the receiving end. 

If Federal dollars are to be broadcast, 
then let them be sown not so often on 
rocky, stony ground. Let some of them 
be sewn, and, like the seed referred to 
by St. Matthew, “fall into good ground 
where they will bring forth a hundred- 
fold.” Berrien Springs and the St. Jo- 
seph River are there—waiting and will- 
ing. 

The area where this improvement will 
be made, if this amendment is accepted, 
compares very, very favorably with the 
Tennessee Valley area when the first ap- 
propriation was made for Muscle Shoals 
and for TVA. 

Berrien County is a great berry- and 
fruit-producing country. Washington 
has its Japanese cherry trees with their 
beautiful blossoms, but no fruit. Berrien 
County and southwestern Michigan— 
yes, the whole lakeshore area clear up to 
and including the district of our col- 
league from the 9th District, Miss 
THompson, who is doing such a worth- 
while service here—might well be char- 
acterized as the garden of Eden of the 
United States of America. 

The blossoms of our cherry, our plum, 
our peach, our pear, and our apple trees, 
far surpass in beauty the nonproductive, 
scentless blossoms of Washington’s cher- 
ry trees. I hope no international com- 
plications will grow out of this state- 
ment. 

May I plead with you, you who live in 
the South, you who live in Washington, 
who may look and see, but never smell 
the fragrant breeze, go north sometime, 
travel through the Fourth District of 
Michigan and on up the west side of 
Michigan along the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan and for once in your hard- 
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working lives see blossoms that are beau- 
tiful, fragrant, and the advance agents 
of tasty, nourishing berries and fruits. 

Please do not characterize me as a 
Pharisee. I am only endeavoring to have 
you see Michigan in the springtime as we 
who are fortunate enough to live there 
have seen it and to, with us, enjoy some 
of nature’s bountiful blessings free to all 
who will come and look. It is a beautiful, 
bountiful, productive, nourishing coun- 
try. Do you like cherry pie? Blueberry 
muffins? A tasty peach? A delicious 
plum? A pear that does not need to be 
pared, but in the hand calls for a pair? 
An apple that needs no peeling, but in 
the hand makes you want a glass of ci- 
der; apple sauce, apple pie? Come to 
Michigan, and all are yours for the 
taking. 

Give the people of Berrien Springs 
this channel to the lake, and it just may 
be that they will make the land and the 
orchards blossom and produce so that 
not only the people of Indiana and Ohio, 
but certainly those of Chicago will get 
and enjoy more and better berries, fruits, 
and vegetables than they now are privi- 
leged to have. 

If the dredging of this river is not now 
imperative because there is no great 
need for its use as a waterway, can we 
not be farsighted and look forward to 
the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, when vessels from across the 
sea, from the Old World will dock at our 
lake ports? Yes, perhaps some from the 
Far East will sail east and south around 
the horn, then up the Atlantic to the 
St. Lawrence, then through Lake On- 
taria, Lake Erie, up through the St. 
Claire River and Lake, up Lake Huron, 
through the straits and down the length 
of Michigan, may then load at the St. 
Joseph-Benton Harbor port and carry 
some of the abundant, health-giving 
produce of our area to those less for- 
tunate. 

Now, laugh at this dream if you will, 
but how many of you know that for sev- 
eral years ships from the Old World, 
from Norway and from Sweden, have 
been unloading at South Haven, just a 
few miles north on Lake Michigan from 
the Benton Harbor-St. Joseph Harbor? 

The Congress has given millions, yes, 
billions, of dollars for the development 
of places in the West where, before the 
Federal dollars were expended, there was 
neither people, townsite, industry, no 
productive land—nothing except a roar- 
ing river down through a mountain 
gorge. Many a thirsty desert has been 
made to blossom and produce because of 
the dollars given by taxpayers of the 
Midwest. 

Federal dollars harnessed many a 
river, made possible the building of its 
industries and its cities; Federal dollars 
wired the current that is carried hun- 
dreds of miles away for the benefit of 
individuals and industrial enterprises, 
which have grown and expanded and 
profited because of Federal dollars so 
generously given by the Congress. 

The Congress has given billions to 
create hydroelectric plants so that citi- 
zens throughout the West and North- 
west might have television, radio, elec- 
trical refrigeration, electrical cooking, 
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lights, water, only the good Lord knoys 
what else. 

And today all this amendment calls for 
is, by comparison, a measley little $10,099 
for a beautiful river of clear water—o, 
at least it was clear when I lived along jts 
banks at Constantine in St. Joseph 
County—which has the possibility of 
carrying a commerce-creating, profit. 
able resort business. 

Nor is that all. With logic and reason 
equal to that which has put through 
many an appropriation for millions, jf 
not billions, of dollars I may add that 
this improvement is needed in further. 
ance of our national defense. 

Now think of that. Who knows what 
we may need? Will you impair the fy. 
ture safety, the security, and the wel. 
fare of our people by refusing the funds 
to dredge this river? It may be, if ang 
when they bomb—as we read each day 
they may—the valley through which 


-flows the St. Joe may be a land of refuge 


where we may not only seek safety, but 
find sustenance. 

Did I hear someone in an undertone 
ask if I sincerely thought that the fai). 
ure to adopt this amendment would ac. 
tually endanger the future of our Re- 
public or lessen the welfare of our 
people? If I did or if that question is in 
someone’s mind, as perhaps it is, my re- 
ply would be_ that I have seen appro- 
priations for many times the sum carried 
in this amendment go through the House 
and the other body with no more reason 
back of them. 

Leaving this matter to your conscience 
and your good judgment, my hope is that 
this discussion has called your attention 
to what we have been doing here today, 
to the manner in which we have dealt 
with the taxpayers’ dollars. 





National Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, sports 
columnist Bill Leetch of the Washington 
Star has called attention to bills, among 
them H. R. 2142 by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Jouson], to require that 
not less than 40 percent of the money 
raised by sale of duck stamps be used 
for the purpose for which it was intend- 
ed—acquisition of land for migratory 
bird rearing and feeding areas. 

As Mr. Leetch says, passage of this bill 
would put an end to diversion of duck 
stamp funds away from acquisition and 
to maintenance and other administra- 
tive expenses. 

Here is that part of Mr. Leetch’s col- 
umn in last night’s Star which relers 
to this bill: 

Duck hunters would do well to obtain 4 
copy of te speech of Representative LestT# 
JoHNSON of Wisconsin on May 27, entitled 
“We Have Found What Is Happening to Your 
Duck Stamp Money, Mr. Duck Hunter.” | 
is most revealing, and we wish we had space 
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, print all of it. The trouble seems to be 
oe an economy-minded Congress, abetted 


ny the Budget Bureau, has so crippled the 
“ypropriations for Fish and Wildlife Service 


t 


sb it in turn has been forced to dip into 
cals stamp funds in order to keep going. 
sen the Post Office Department, which 
ints the duck stamps, Jumped on these 
-portsmen'’s funds and raised the printing 
snte from $32,000 in 1953 to $154,462 in 1954. 
‘This isn’t what duck hunters voluntarily 


asked to be taxed for. When the Duck 
cramp Act was passed in 1934 it was thought 
shat the $1 price of each stamp might be 
qificient. Subsequently, in 1949, duck 
hunters asked that the price be raised to 

«2 a stamp and legislation was enacted to 
mn so. While the money from these stamps 
was primarily designed to acquire refuge 
ands for the wild waterfowl, out of the $44 
million paid into the duck stamp fund over 
the years, only $7.5 million, or about one- 
ixth of the total, has been used for this 
purpose. As against that, more than $25 
million has been used for ordinary adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Mr. JOHNSON has put a bill in the hopper, 
H.R. 2142, which stipulates that 40 percent 
of duck stamp revenues must be used for 
the purchase of waterfowl refuges. This bill 
jsnow pending before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The 
Budget Bureau and other Federal bureaus 
are opposed to earmarking any of these 
funds. It has been suggested that the 
amount obtained would be entirely inade- 
quate for the purpose anyway, and that the 
cost of the duck stamp might be raised to 
say $5, or even more. Without legislation 
to protect this duck stamp money and in- 
sure at least a fair portion of it going for 
the purpose which the duck hunters in- 
tended it to be spent, this would be use- 
less, certainly in the light of past experience. 

If you want the full story, write Kepre- 
senative JOHNSON at 340 House Office Build- 


a copy of his full report. Then let’s get 
busy and do what we can to get this bill re- 
ported out of the committee for action on 
the floor of the House, 


H. R. 2142 and similar bills are a long 
step forward. But their passage only 
solves one phase of the problem. 

Complete protection of the duck 
hunters’ investment in duck stamps also 
involves amending the law under which 
the Secretary of the Interior can wipe 
out refuges, without hearings, without 
hotice to sportsmen and conservation- 
ists, even withouvu discussion with in- 
terested groups. 

So, even if we pass pending legislation 
farmarking duck stamp funds for the 
acquisition of refuges, we will run this 
risk that these funds can be diverted by 
administrative officials, for the Secretary 
of the Interior can declare the lands so 
acquired surplus and they can be taken 
over by another agency and used for any 
other purposes, including a military tar- 
get range, 

Pending legislation would prevent 
My H. R. 5306, cosponsored in the 
“ouse by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. REusS] and in the Senate by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, Senator 
HUMPHREY, declare it to be the policy of 
Congress that national wildlife refuges 
ve maintained and preserved. ‘These 
bills provide that the Secretary of the 
Interior cannot dispose of or relinquish 
any of the national wildlife refuges, or 


Parts thereof, without the approval of 
Congress, 


th 


WilS, 
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New Cure for Mental Ills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a series of ex- 
cerpts from hearings, held on May 17, 
by the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, regarding the promising results 
of experiments with new drugs in the 
treatment of mental illnesses. The sum- 
mary is reprinted from the U. S. News 
& World Report of June 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New CurE FOR MENTAL ILLS? 


(Two drugs are promising to revolutionize 
the treatment of mental disease. 

(Just what those drugs can do is told here 
by leading authorities, testifying before Con- 
gress. Indicated effects are these: 

(Violent patients, with little chance of 
retovery heretofore, often respond quickly. 

(Disturbed adolescents show a large per- 
centage discharged after a few months. 

(Hospitalization for the mentally ill can 
be shortened, often avoided altogether. 

(Treatment by drugs, in many cases, can 
be carried on at home, by the family doctor. 

(Cost of treatment may be cut far back.) 


(Following are extracts from the transcript 
of hearings on Labor Department and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department appro- 
priations held by the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on May 17, 1955:) 


Dr. KuINeE (Dr. Nathan Kline, director of 
research, Rockland State Hospital, Orange- 
burg, N. Y). Mr. Chairman, this is an ex- 
tremely exciting time to be in psychiatric 
research. There are some of us who have 
been working in the field for a number of 
years, but relatively few. I have been doing 
psychiatric research for some 10 years, and 
until very recently it was extremely difficult 
to find support or help to work in the field. 
There are some of us consumed by curiosity 
to know why the mind works and how it 
works, along with attempting to alleviate 
the tremendous illness. 

It has been only in the past year and a 
half or 2 years that this renewed impetus 
has come along, and in part, I think, tribute 
should be paid to the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, to their ingenuity, luck, and also 
the ability to devote their resources to this 





field. It looked fairly hopeless until quite 
recently. 
Then, interestingly enough, these two 


drugs, reserpine and chlorpromazine, burst 
upon the scene at the same time. Our in- 
terest is to try to evaluate them, to tell not 
only that they do work, but how they work, 
on whom, and why they work. 

The original work on reserpine was re- 
ported in India. It was there used as a cure- 
all for high blood pressure, snakebite, tox- 
emia, pregnancy, insomnia, practically any- 
think you can mention. 

These practitioners were looked down upon 
by the so-called western scientists. Then a 
few years ago some of them decided to find 
whether the high blood pressure-reducing 
effects were actually as effective as reported. 
Lo and behold, they found they were effec- 
tive. And Dr. Wilkins in Boston and others 
about 2 or 3 years ago demonstrated that 
the drug was very effective in the treatment 
of high blood pressure. On the basis of 
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this, science then also claimed it would 
have an effect on insanity, and since we were 
so desperate for methods of treatment, we 
decided to try to evaluate it. 

At that time, we used what appeared to be 
@ very large dose, compared to the blood- 
pressure dose. The results of our first study 
showed that the drug was effective as a seda- 
tive, that is, that less restraints were needed, 
there were fewer assaults, and the patients 
were less disturbed. But no one appeared 
to be cured of the disease. 

However, on the basis of this, we felt it 
was worth further investigation. About 
that time an intramuscular form of the drug 
came along, and it was with that that we 
have been getting the really dramatic results. 

When then gave this drug to 200 acutely 
disturbed psychotic females, and when fe- 
males are acutely psychotically disturbed, 
they really are. 

Of this group we found that 22 percent of 
these patients whose prognosis was otherwise 
practically nil were discharged from the hos- 
pital within a period of 5to6 months. This 
was very dramatic, because normally this 
type of patient would not have been dis- 
charged. 

I mentioned over here that from this same 
building, the prior year, only 4.7 percent of 
the patients were discharged, and here within 
a 6 months’ period 22 percent of the group 
who were given the drug were discharged. 

There are side effects, but none of them 
are serious. With reserpine, and the risk 
that is involved, it is relatively small con- 
sidering the benefits to be derived. 

We then carried out researches further, 
proceeding a step at a time, and we need it 
on the admission service to take care of 
patients who were awaiting electric-shock 
therapy, since it takes 5 or 6 weeks to work 
them up and get permission. Of 90 patients 
whom we placed on reserpine simply to keep 
them calm until ready for electric shock, 
we found two-thirds of them no longer 
needed electric shock when the permission 
had been obtained. 

As a result of that, we tried to see if we 
could replace electric shock entirely and get 
even better results. Since December of last 
year on no patient on the female admission 
service have we found it necessary to employ 
electric shock. We are just beginning to 
summarize our results. Although it is too 
early to know definitely, the results look 
better than we have gotten with electric 
shock. 

Another group of patients whom we tested 
are the disturbed adolescents, which con- 
stitutes areal problem. Here again we found 
that even with the schizophrenic children, 
they improved while on medication and that 
the nonschizophrenics out of the group of 14, 
8 of them were well enough to leave the hos- 
pital after 3 or 4 months of treatment. And 
there is the possibility of application of these 
drugs even prior to admission. It may cut 
in on our hospital admission rate. 

We are similarly testing other drugs as 
they come along, chlorpromazine, frenquel, 
and so forth. We are attempting to deter- 
mine what type of patient will respond best 
to what type of drug. But there certainly is 
a need for more support for investigations of 
this type, and I think that the future looks 
entirely different than it did 2 years ago; 
that psychiartry is finally coming of age. 

As a final comment, I think the purported 
arguments between those that believe in psy- 
chotherapy or psychoanalytic orientation on 
drug research, it is not a conflict between 
them. Freud himself says that behind every 
psychoanalyst stands the man with a syringe, 
and up until the present time we have had no 
drugs to put into the syringe. We finally are 
reaching such a point. 

So that the drugs open a way for better 
therapy. They are not going to replace it, but 
they are going to make possible better treat- 
ment than has ever been possible in the past. 
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NORMAL AFTER TREATMENT? 


Senator Hm. (Lister Hit, Democrat, of 
Alabama, chairman of the subcommittee). 
Doctor, of the 22 percent who were discharged 
within 5 months, I do not suppose enough 
time has elapsed to give any final answer, 
but do you think they are pretty well on the 
road to what we might call a normal condi- 
tion? 

Dr. Kurne. Our estimate to date is that 
about two-thirds of these patients have been 
able to maintain their improvement with- 
out any further medication. About a third 
of them have slipped, but if they did slip, 
in every case when they were retreated, they 
were brought back to their normal level. 
And we now keep them on maintenance doses 
of the drug, and they have been able to hold 
their improvement. 

You were right, sir, that it is too short to 
know what the long-term picture is. It will 
be another 4 or 5 years before we can write 
anything like a definite story. But to see 
patients who were formerly untreatable with- 
in a matter of weeks or months become sane, 
rational human beings, means that the wall 
has been breached. So that it is now simply 
@ matter of improving on them. 

Mr. Gorman (Mike Gorman, executive di- 
rector. National Mental Health Committee). 
Next we have Dr. Henry Brill, commissioner 
for research for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health. They have done as 
much work on the drugs in the New York 
State system, I believe, as any in the country. 

I though that he might present to the com- 
mittee both the need for the evaluation of 
these new drugs and just how this procedure 
will be followed, Dr. Brill. 

Dr. Britt. First, I would like to say “Amen” 
to what has been said here already. We ob- 
viously are on the threshold of a new type of 
procedure in psychiatry. I will review briefly 
where we stand in New York as a background 
for what might be considered as a series of 
needs and possibilities. 

About a year ago we became interested in 
the use of these drugs, and after a month or 
two, it was quite obvious that the drugs 
really have the psychiatric effects which you 
have heard described here, that they were 
therapeutically active. The next step was to 
get them into use in a large group of pa- 
tients so that we could tell something about 
the broad expanse of effect. 

Starting in January, we had 4,200 patients 
on treatment. In February it rose to 5,500; 
the next month, 6,900; the last month it 
was 8,300. That is 8,300 patients on drug 
therapy of a total 93,000 patients in the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene in New York 
State. 

One fact hz 


stood out as fairly well proved, 
and that is that these drugs will allow us to 
Carry out a more humane kind of treatment. 
Restraint and seclusion, which is something 
that we try to minimize at all times, has been 
recorded for years, and it has stood at a fairly 


stable index figure. 
minimum. 

Within the last 6 months, restraint, and 
seclusion figures for the department as a 
whole have dropped about 20 percent. 
Where the drugs have been applied most in- 
tensively, these figures have dropped even 
more. In some places they have been cut in 
half. 

it is extremely important for public rela- 
tions, extremely important for morale 
among the employees. It is valuable for the 
hospital as a whole. But in spite of the fact 
that we have applied these drugs broadly 
now for about 5 months and we have applied 
them in a number of different settings, there 
are lots of questions that remain to be 
answered. 

We have applied them, for example, in the 
treatment of delinquents and antisocial be- 
havior; people who are in correctional insti- 
tutions. That is one field where it should 
be tried. 


It was an irreducible 
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We have applied the drugs in the treat- 
ment of epileptics who are disturbed and in 
hospitals because of their behavior. We have 
also used them in the case of mental retar- 
dation with disturbed behavior—this all in 
addition to the mentally ill that we have 
just described. 

Now, the evaluation of the drugs in all 
these settings has given us a qualitative 
answer, not a quantitative answer. We know 
that both drugs are useful. We know that 
we can get certain results. But we do not 
know how good they are; that is, we do not 
know how much better the results of treat- 
ment are than the results of spontaneous 
evolution of illness. We do not know how 
these drugs compare with each other really 
or with other standard methods of treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Gorman. Senator, my final witness is 
a kind of a “sleeper.” 

I ran across, in the Southern Medical Jour- 
nal, an article by Dr. Frank Ayd, Jr., from 
Baltimore. He has come through with three 
or four more very brilliant papers since then. 
Last week he delivered a talk before the 
American Psychiatric Association on the use 
of the drugs in private practice, which I 
think opens up a whole new frontier of treat- 
ment away from the mental hospital. 

I remember at the convention the thought 
was that mental patients would be treated 
by the family doctor outside of the hospital 
in those cases if we developed the drugs. 


REPORT ON PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Dr. Arp. I would like to present the pic- 
ture that we see in the private practice of 
psychiatry. About 18 months ago I became 
interested in research of these drugs for 
treatment of nonhospitalized patients. The 
objective of the research was to determine 
certain factors; one, was it possible by the 
use of these drugs to reduce admissions to 
our already overcrowded State hospitals to 
private psychiatric hospitals; secondly, we 
wanted to know whether or not these drugs 
would make it possible to treat a larger num- 
ber of psychiatric patients in our hospitals, 
or in general nursing homes; third, we 
wanted to know whether or not these drugs 
would make it possible to shorten the period 
of hospitalization when that was necessary. 
Finally, we wanted to know whether or not 
these drugs would reduce the cost of psychi- 
atric illness for the private patients, which, 
as all of you well Know, is a very important 
factor. 

After working with these drugs intensively 
last November, I made the first report on the 
use of these drugs in the treatment of pri- 
vate patients at the southern medical meet- 
ing at St. Louis. I reported that these drugs 
make it possible to treat many disturbed 
patients or ambulatory patients—that is, 
outside the hospital—who would otherwise 
require hospitalization. At the same time, 
I reported that this initial study indicates 
that these drugs are a very useful contribu- 
tion to the therapeutic work carried on by 
different kinds of institutions. However, a 
long-term study of the effectiveness of this 
drug is definitely indicated. 

At the American Psychiatric Association 
meeting in Atlantic City last week, I reported 
on the treatment of 300 more private pa- 
tients, in which I pointed out some facts; 
one, that these drugs make it possible to 
treat outside of a hospital many patients 
who would have had to be hospitalized; in 
the instances where hospitalization is neces- 
sary, patients could be adequately treated in 
& general hospital or a regular nursing home. 
After a week or two of hospitalization, these 
patients could be discharged and their treat- 
ment continued in the office. 

Only in the most seriously disturbed pa- 
tients was it necessary to admit these pa- 
tients to a psychiatric hospital for a few 
weeks. 
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WHAT IS DONE FOR AGED PATIENTS 


One thing we have learned very quicy) 
which is of fundamental importance me 
which has not been brought out here, is that 
the admissions to our State hospitais of the 
aged patients has gone up phenomenally in 
the last few years. We found the geriatric 
patients could make satisfactory home aq. 
justments while taking these drugs, some. 
thing which was important not only from 
the standpoint of the patients and the pa- 
tient’s family, who preferred it this way, but 
which is of a tremendous interest and sig- 
nificance because it reduces the admissions 
to our State hospital. 

Without these drugs, senile patients would 
have been placed in nursing homes or pri- 
vate psychiatric hospitals. When treateq 
with these drugs, they were able either to 
remain in private nursing homes, or else re. 
turn back to their family instead of entering 
a psychiatric hospital. 

In essence, what we found can be very 
easily summarized as follows: These drugs 
are a valuable addition to the therapy of 
practicing psychiatry. Practically utilized, 
they can increase the number of patients who 
may be treated in the office. 

Secondly, they can shorten the period of 
hospitalization, or make hospitalization un- 
necessary, thereby reducing admissions to 
our overcrowded State hospitals. 

Thirdly, they can replace or reduce need 
for some of the physical methods of treat- 
ment, such as electric-shock therapy, which 
we cannot always employ because of physical 
reasons, and so forth. 

Finally, and most important, these drugs 
can reduce the cost of psychiatric care. 


At 1:30 this morning I had a brilliant dem- 
onstration of what these drugs can do, be- 
cause I was called out to see a 30-year-old 
woman who was destroying the furniture in 
her home, was acutely disturbed, with acute 
schizophrenic psychosis. Under ordinary 
circumstances, that would have meant call- 
ing in the police to restrain her and take 
her off to a psychiatric institution. By sim- 
ply administering one of these drugs to the 
patient at home she became quiet enough 
where she could be admitted to a general 
hospital for possibly 2 weeks, at the end of 
which time she could go home. 

I could cite another example. We had 4 
beautiful demonstration of what these drugs 
can do in the case of a pair of twins. The 
older sister, before these drugs became avail- 
able, had a schizophrenic psychosis and she 
required a period of hospitalization for al- 
most 6 months and a total of 18 months of 
psychiatric treatment. The total cost was 
slightly more than $3,200. 

A few months ago the twin sister developed 
the same, identical illness and was brought 
to my office by five men who had to hold 
her in restraint because of her disturbed be- 
havior. She was admitted to a general nurs- 
ing home for a period of 1 week only, received 
no shock therapy; at the end of 3 months was 
compietely discharged. The total cost to the 
family, including the foster hospitalization, 
was $325. 

So there you see what we can do outside ¢ 
a hospital. 


These drugs are definitely valuable t 
There are many questions that we di t 
know and which we need to know if we are 
going to use them properly and increase their 
effectiveness so that we can enable normal 
people to remain not only out of hospitals, 
but also, deeply important, the majority of 
these patients were able to work while they 
received treatment, so that there was No 
loss of income on the part of the patient 
or of the family. 

And these things reduce the number of 
people who have to seek public assistance 
and so forth. So that there are many things 
about these drugs which we should know 
and we can’t possibly know it unless we d0 
further research. And that, of course, }§ 
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impossible unless someone supports it. That 
js why we are doing it, 


Thank you. 
AVAILABLE FOR ALL DOCTORS 

senator Httu. Doctor, how long have you 
had these drugs? 

pr. AyD. I started to use the drugs before 
they became available to the general medical 
rofession, since I, like Dr. Kline, was doing 
pasic research, They have been available on 
the market for approximately 1 year, so that 
they are available to all doctors in the United 
States. 
a it were possible for us to teach, for 
example, a general practitioner, particularly 
those out in the counties, and so forth, where 
psychiatric help is not immediately available, 
if we could get literature out to these men 
in circumstances like happened to me at 1:30 
this morning, we would make a tremendous 
Instead of people calling in the 


advance. 


State police to take patients off to the State 
hospital, they could treat that patient them- 
selves, before they get psychiatric help for 
them, without following the usual routine 


of rushing them off to a psychiatric hospital. 

Senator Hrtu. You say many of these peo- 
ple are able, with the administration of these 
drugs, to carry on with their work, their 
occupation? 

Dr. Ayp. Yes, sir. I have treated now over 
500 patients in my private practice with these 
drugs, and fully 80 percent of these people 
are working people, or they are housewives 
in their homes taking care of their children. 

This twin that I just described had a fam- 
ily and at the end of 1 week she was dis- 
charged from the hospital and returned home 
and began immediately to take up her house- 
hold duties. As long as she took the drugs 
she was perfectly all right. 





House Votes 3 to 1 in Support of De- 
fenders’ Campaign Against NATO 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend, I include a report on the House 
action on status of forces amendments 
and resolutions from the publication 
Task Force, an organ of the Defenders 
of the American Constitution, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C.: 

House VorEs 3 To 1 IN SUPPORT OF DEFENDERS’ 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST NATO TRrEATY—HISTORY 
OF Our LONG FIGHT, Now BEGINNING To 
BEAR FRUIT 

(By Eugene Cowles Pomeroy, vice president, 
“00 nders of the American Constitution, 

ne. \ 

: The defenders alone and unaided under- 

‘ook to challenge the criminal betrayal of 

our Armed Forces, the one class of Americans 

singled out for denial of their rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution specifically set forth 
and carefully described in the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, generally called 
the Bill of Rights. This gross injustice was 
done through a treaty known as the Status 
of Forces Treaty, which ignored a principle 
honored by civilized nations through hun- 
dreds of years, under which each nation 
sranted complete immunity from the juris- 

Ciction of its courts to the armed forces of 

vaenet nations when such armed forces were 

at ®nt under invitation for the protection 

Ol Such State. 
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This is a nonpartisan issue. A Democratic 
administration first negotiated the treaty 
through its Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
in 1951 and a Republican President, Dwight 
Eisenhower, through his influence with a 
Republican Senate, secured its ratification, 
which was carried out in 1953. 

The Defenders opened the fight against 
the treaty by filing suit on behalf of Pvt. 
Richard Keefe in November 1953, demanding 
in the United States Federal court a writ 
of habeas corpus for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of the NATO treaty. 
We promised to continue the case into the 
Supreme Court if necessary. This promise 
has been kept. 

At the same time the Defenders appeared 
in the United States Court of Claims on 
behalf of Richard Keefe’s wife and two baby 

sons, aged 2 and 3 years. This innocent and 

destitute family had been summarily de- 
prived of their living by the Army arbitrarily 
cutting off her husband’s allotment from 
Mrs. Keefe. The case for Mrs. Keefe and 
her little boys terminated by the court rul- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction in matters 
involving a constitutional question. 

In the case of Private Keefe’s conviction 
and imprisonment in a French jail, by a 
French court, the United States district 
court denied our plea on the grounds that it 
had no jurisdiction. An appeal to the United 
States court of appeals was promptly taken. 
Before the appeal was acted upon, Lt. Col. 
John H. Coffman, the Defenders’ attorney of 
record mysteriously met his death. The 
lower court was sustained by the appellate 
division and we then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. That Court refused 
to grant a writ of certiorari but specifically 
called attention to the fact that it did not 
rule on the constitutional issue raised. 

One of the Defenders’ attorneys, Eugene C. 
Pomeroy went to France to personally con- 
fer with his client, Richard Keefe, but was 
effectively prevented from seeing or com- 
municating with him through the combined 
machinations of the American Embassy and 
the United States military authorities in 
France in apparent collusion with the French 
Government. 

The revelations of the Keefe case and the 
infamous abandonment of the protection 
guaranteed to American soldiers by their 
Constitution, as revealed through the De- 
fenders’ monthly publication, Task Force, 
has evidently so inflamed Americans of all 
groups that they have let their Representa- 
tives in Congress know in no uncertain lan- 
guage that this situation will no longer be 
tolerated. Evidence of this is reflected in a 
vote taken in the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, May 18 of this year, when 
174 voted in favor of an amendment to H. R. 
5927, introduced by a sterling American 
patriot, Hon. Frank T. Bow, Republican, of 
Ohio. The vote on Mr. Bow’s amendment 
was ayes 174, noes 56, more than 3 to 1 in 
favor of the amendment. (CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, May 18, 1955, pp. 55 and 56). Apress 
release by Mr. Bow’s office, which tells the 
story, follows: 

“‘WASHINGTON.—Representative FRaNK T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, today called upon 
President Eisenhower to modify or abrogate 
international agreements permitting foreign 
nations to exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
American troops stationed abroad. 

“Bow introduced a resolution requiring the 
President to open negotiations on the NATO 
status of forces agreement and ‘other inter- 
national agreements’ of similar nature. 


“He submitted the proposal during debate 
on the national reserve training bill, and 
announced that he was considering an 
amendment to the pending bill to prohibit 
overseas shipment of troops until the treaties 
concerned had been changed. 

“‘For many years it has been a principle 
of international law that military personnel 
stationed by invitation in a foreign country 
remain under the jurisdiction of their own 
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military courts,’ Bow said. ‘Under this prin- 
ciple Americans stationed overseas would be 
assured of their constitutional rights and of 
trial by other Americans.’ 

“*This new theory set forth in the NATO 
pact leaves Americans at the mercy of for- 
eign courts, under foreign law, with none 
of the safeguards or privileges guaranteed 
by our Constitution. Since we are the only 
nation that has sizable numbers of troops 
stationed abroad, Americans are the only 
ones who suffer by this new concept,’ he 
added. 

“Bow discussed the individual cases of sev- 
eral Americans already tried and convicted 
in foreign nations, inc ding an Ohio ma- 
rine who is serving a J-year sentence in 
Japan for joy-riding in a taxi. He said sev- 
eral hundred have been tried since the end 
of World War II. The text of Mr. Bow’s 
resolution follows: 

“*HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION, BY 
OHIO, May 18, 1955 


“Providing for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement and certain other trea- 
ties and international agreements, or the 
withdrawal of the United States from such 
treaties and agreements, so that foreign 
countries will not have criminal jurisdiction 
over American Armed Forces personnel sta- 
tioned within their boundaries. 

“ ‘Resolved, etc.— 

“*That (a) the President shall forthwith 
address to the North Atlantic Council a re- 
quest for revision of article VII of the agree- 
ment between the parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty regarding the status of their 
forces (signed at London on June 19, 1951), 
as provided for by article VII of such agree- 
ment, for the purpose of bringing about the 
prompt elimination or modification of ar- 
ticle VII of such agreement so that foreign 
countries will not have criminal jurisdiction 
over American military personnel stationed 
within their boundaries. 

“*(b) Unless the revision described in 
subsection (a) shall have theretofore been 
brought about, the President shall denounce 
such agreement in the manner prescribed 
in article XIX thereof, at the earliest date 
permitted under such article. 

“Sec. 2. The President shall forthwith 
take such further action as may be neces- 
sary, with respect to any other treaty or in- 
ternational agreement to which the United 
States is a party and which contains pro- 
visions permitting foreign countries to ex- 
ercise criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries, either to bring about the 
elimination or modification of such provi- 
sions so that they will not apply to such 
personnel or to denounce and withdraw 
from such treaty or agreement’.” 

We urge all supporters of the Defenders of 
the American Constitution, Inc., all sub- 
scribers and readers of Task Force to write 
their Congressmen and their Senators ask- 
ing their vigorous support for Congressman 
Bow’s amendment to the national reserve 
training bill now pending before Congress. 

The Constitution must be preserved and 
rights of our military defenders as guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution must be 
restored to them now. Congressman Bow’s 
amendment is an important action to that 
end. 


Bow, oF 





LEADING NEWSPAPER OPPOSES NATO TREATY 


An editorial which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune of May 24, 1955, is typical of news- 
paper reaction to the situation first revealed 
in Task Force, and now highlighted by 
congressional debate on the Reserve training 
bill, which brought forth Congressman Bow’s 
history making resolution, reprinted in this 
issue. The editorial follows: 

“An AMERICAN DENIED His RIGHTS 


“Jose Montijo, a member of the Air Force 
from Phoenix, Ariz., sits in a French fail 
today in the shadow of the guillotine. He 
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is charged with stabbing a Frenchman to 
death in a street brawl. 

“When Montijo is brought to trial, he will 
be denied most of the rights that would be 
his were he tried either in an American court 
or before an American court martial. He 
cannot have an American lawyer to defend 
him. The court will appoint a French lawyer 
for that duty. Such fundamental American 
rights as the presumption of innocence, 
which requires the prosecution to prove guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt, and protection 
against testifying against himself, which 
Communists claim so vociferously in this 
land, are denied him. In France the Com- 
munist press is already demanding Montijo’s 
execution. 

“Montijo’s plight arises from the status of 
forces treaty, which our government ne- 
gotiated with other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Under its 
provisions an American solider, sailor, or 
airman stationed abroad who is charged with 
an offense not related to his performance of 
military duty is surrendered to local au- 
thorities for trial and punishment. 

“Although the Senate was so foolish as to 
ratify this treaty, its provisions have become 
so obnoxious to the American public that 
enactment of a law setting up a ‘tough’ army 
reserve policy has been stymied in the 
House by an amendment forbidding the sta- 
tioning of American troops in any country 
in which the treaty is in effect. 

“The status of forces treaty is typical of 
the lickspittle attitude of the American State 
Department. One would think, from its pro- 
visions, that we are under great obligation to 
the French and other nations for the privi- 
lege of stationing troops on their soil, and 
accordingly, must placate them at every 
turn. In fact, our troops are in France solely 
because that Communist ridden nation is in- 
capable of defending itself.” (Chicago 
Tribune of May 24, 1955.) 


The Navy as a Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein the address of the distinguished 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, the 
Honorable Albert Pratt, before the 
NROTC unit at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Tuesday, June 14. 

In his admirably well-expressed talk 
to the graduates, Secretary Pratt out- 
lined some of the problems confronting 
young college men, who are entering 
our armed services in these trying days. 
I am sure that he furnished them with 
encouragement and inspiration. 

Naturally, I have a great interest in 
the naval unit at my old college and 
have been pleased no end by the steady 
progress of the unit and the high stand- 
ing and fine record it has achieved. The 
Navy Department has been very wise, in 
my opinion, in its selection of leadership 
for this unit, which has had a line of 
illustrious leaders and the current com- 
manding officer, Capt. John F. Gallaher, 
has carried out its best traditions and 
has achived an outstanding record. 
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Secretary Pratt’s able and interesting 
address is worthy of careful reading: 


THE Navy AS A CAREER 


(Address by Albert Pratt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy) 


Dean Bundy, ladies and gentlemen, future 
commissioned officers, it is an honor and 
a great personal pleasure to be your guest 
today. Cambridge has a hallowed lure for 
me in June, and added to that is the special 
uplift which I derive from participating in 
the commencement of your experiences as 
Naval and Marine officers. 

I guess that. if one looked over the 
alumni parade next Thursday, he would not 
describe me, or my contemporaries, as par- 
ticularly old graduates. However, in terms 
of my Navy experiences, I am beginning 
to feel really salty. Twenty-two years ago, 
I received my commission as ensign, United 
States Naval Reserves, after completing the 
Naval ROTC course here at Harvard. I had 
always loved the sea, and looked forward 
to pleasant cruises, and pleasant associa- 
tions. Yet, at that time, I couldn’t realize 
how vitally my Navy life would influence my 
whole career. 

Therefore, I share with you the excite- 
ment and the anticipation which must be 
yours today, as you firm your ties with the 
Navy, and accept your responsibilities as 
commissioned officers. 

You are about to embark on a phase of 
your career which will be filled with many 
interesting experiences, some of them valu- 
able, some tough ones, and some of them 
amusing. Mostly, you'll have interesting 
times and very rewarding ones, and they all 
add up to an opportunity for each of you. 

Some of you have already decided to make 
the Navy your career; others probably have 
a job or a civilian calling which you hope to 
return to, and have decided not to make 
the Navy your career. Others of you are 
uncertain. This opportunity, however, ap- 
plies equally to all of you. 

To those of you who have decided to make 
the Navy your career, let me say this: I be- 
lieve that the career of the naval officer in 
the future will be far more attractive than 
it has been for many years. In the first 
place, we are doing all we can to increase 
the economic attractiveness of a naval career. 
As you probably know, in the recent pay bill 
enacted by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Defense Department, the 
chief increase in pay was concentrated in 
those ranks and periods of service which 
characterize the career officer or enlisted 
man. We hope to provide a much more ex- 
tensive system for dependent medical care, 

We will also introduce legislation in the 
near future aimed at increasing the amount 
of housing so that those of you who may 
later have wives and may later have families 
can have a proper place to live while you 
are serving. And finally, we hope that the 
retirement benefits can be adjusted more 
equitably so that any man who makes the 
navy his career can look forward to reason- 
able security at the end of his period of 
service. 

Economic benefits, however, are only a 
small part of the attractiveness of a naval 
career. The Navy is much more than a job; 
much more than service to country. Itisa 
way of life. It gets into your blood. 

These are things which are hard to ex- 
press, but I know from personal experience 
that there is a real inspiration in being part 
of an organization like the United States 
Navy and being associated with such a fine 
group of men. I particularly want to re- 
assure you career people that today there is 
no limit whatsoever on your advancement 
as a naval officer. The Navy today draws no 
distinction in assignment to duty or respon- 
sibility given to the individual officer, wheth- 
er he be a Reserve officer, Naval Academy 
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graduate, a Regular Officer, an ROTC grad. 
uate, or a graduate of OCS. 

We in the Navy learned this in Worl War 
TI when Reserve officers with a brief period 
of training served side by side with the regu. 
lar corps of more experienced regular Nayy 
officers and did their job every bit as we} 

I can remember, for instance, a situation 
which occurred while I was serving on the 
battleship Texas during the hard, dreary 
days of the North Atlantic patrol, when the 
commanding officer of our ship had decideq 
that he would have only 4 officers of the decx 
underway. He tried to pick the people whom 
he thought would do the best job and carry 
out his ideas, whether he was on the bridge 
or asleep. Of those 4, 2 were Naval Acadeiny 
graduates and 2 young Reserves. . 

A couple of months ago I was out in the 
Western Pacific. We spent a few days aboard 
one of our aircraft carriers there, the Kear. 
sarge. I was up on the bridge during flight 
operations and noticed with interest that 
the officer of the deck was a young ensign, 
and the junior officer of the deck serving 
under him was a lieutenant (junior grade), 
I asked the captain about this, and he saiq, 
“We merely try to pick the best man for the 
job. The officer of the deck that you see 
there is a young Reserve officer who's been 
here for a year and is a very able fellow, and 
the junior grade is a Naval Academy grad- 
uate who hasn't had enough experience.” 

You will find the same thing wherever 
you go. It’s what you yourself are worth 
and what you can do that counts, not where 
you were trained or what your background 
is. The same principle applies to the higher 
ranks. I think the most outstanding ex- 
ample of that principle was during the re- 
cent evacuation of the Tachen Islands, which 
you have all read about. That operation 
was potentially a very explosive situation. 
If the Communists had interfered, we might 
have had some extremely difficult decisions 
to make, and they would have had to be 
made instantaneously. 

The man on the spot in charge of that 
operation was Vice Adm. Alfred M. Pride, 
commander of the Seventh Fleet. The deci- 
sions which he might have had to make 
could have had more far-reaching conse- 
quences, not only for the Navy but for the 
United States and the whole world, than 
any decision any other man has ever had 
to make before. Admiral Pride is a former 
enlisted man who came up through the 
ranks. He never went to the Naval Academy, 
yet he is recognized everywhere as an out- 
standing officer, as you can see from the 
tremendous responsibilities that were placed 
in his hands. 

Now let me say this to the noncareer peo- 
ple: Some of you undoubtedly have planned 
your future. You may have a Job waiting 
for you when you get through with your 
military obligation, or you may have some 
particular nonmilitary field that you have 
always been heading for. Let me urge you 
in the strongest words possible to throw 
yourself into this new Navy life—while you 
are in it—with all of the vigor and concen- 
tration at your command. Pretend that It 
is the only life that you are going to lead 
Enter into every phase of it wholeheartedly 
as though you were going to be in the Navy 
until you retire. Only in that way can you 
get the most out of it. 

I speak with deep personal conviction be- 
cause of my own experiences. I spent 5 
years on active duty before, during, and 4!- 
ter the last war, and they were among the 
most rewarding five years of my life. My 
situation was perhaps more difficult then 
those of you who are undertaking your mill- 
tary service at the outset of your productive 
years. Mine came as an interruption. Yet 
I have no hesitancy in saying that I believé 
that the 5 years I spent in the Navy made 
@ much better person of me, a better wage 
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earner, and a better man than if I had 
spent those same 5 years in civilian life. 
The Navy can do the same for you, if you 


will do your part and enter into the service 
wholeheartedly without reservation and with 
3 determination to use your Capabilities to 
the utmost. Of course you can slide along 


for your required years of service, but if you 
go this you will not reap the potential bene- 
fts. You will get from your service in the 
Navy exactly What you put into it and no 
more 

F And now @ word to those of you who are 
yncertain as to whether or not you wish to 
continue @ naval career. Until your period 
of obligated service is completed, to you I 
offer the same advice as I did to those who 
have definitely made up their minds not 
tostay in the Navy. Try it out, give it every- 
thing you have, pretend that it will be your 
career and then at the proper time make up 
your mind whether to stay or not. 

" actually the Navy today offers a young 
man with your background and training an 
epportunity that you would find difficult 
to match in civilian life. Let’s suppose you 
stay in the Navy for 20 years. Let’s see 
what kind of situation you would face then. 
Most of you would be around 42, 43, or 44. 
You would have had an experience shared 
by very few young men in civilian life for 
the same period. You would have traveled 
widely. You would have had a variety of 
experience. You would have had responsi- 
bilities far exceeding those of the average 
businessman in your age group. You would 
be eligible to retire from the Navy at that 


point and receive a very substantial retire- 
ment income for the rest of your life. As- 
suming that you took the usual course of 
promotion, you would be a commander, with 


a retirement income of about $300 a month. 

You would not have to stop working, and 
you probably would not want to, for your 
opportunities in private industry would be 
unbounded. ~ I know of no sizable com- 
mercial enterprise today that is not looking 
for men in their early forties with tech- 
nical training, with great administrative ex- 
perience, and most important of all, with 
training in the vital field of leadership and 
the handling of men. These are the assets 
that you would have—these are the attrac- 
tions that you could offer to a private em- 
ployer If you decide to make the Navy 
your career, you can end up the last 20 
years of your life in the top levels of execu- 
tive responsibility in civilian employment. 

That is why I say to you young men who 


do not know whether or not you wish to 
continue your Navy career: Don't make up 
your minds now. Wait and see; and in the 


meantime give this new life everything you 
Dave 
And now if I may take a few minutes 
more, I would like to address a special word 
t the mothers, the fathers, and the sweet- 
I of this graduating class. To you 
I say that your young man today becomes 
One of the elite of this country. Any man 
y see in the Navy or Marine uniform— 
¢ ted or commissioned—is certain to be 
superior. He must have superior health and 
physique, for the demands of a military life 
ard and the physical requirements of 
t rvice are high. He must have superior 
I lity because the modern weapons of 
warfare require highly intelligent young men 
to operate these extraordinary complex de- 
Vice And finally, he must have superior 
Character. Military people, and particularly 
Navy people, have to live close together, 
frequently in cramped quarters and some- 
tmes under conditions of great hardship. 
Not infrequently the life of one man de- 
pends upon the man beside him. That is 
why we cannot have anyone in the Navy 
who is not of the highest character. 
These young men are truly the Nation’s 
finest—carefully selected, screened through 
‘gorous training and engaged in an honor- 
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able profession of service to the Nation. 
You can be proud of them as the country 
is proud of them. And you can show your 
pride in many ways which they will appre- 
ciate more than mere words, by making 
this strenuous new life easier for them 
through your loyal backing and support. 
Bear with their absences cheerfully. Give 
them encouragement in their hardships. 
Share their sense of dedication to duty. 
In so doing, you too can truly contribute 
to your country’s defense, by standing be- 
hind your man in uniform and adding to 
his strength of purpose. For the stronger 
our Armed Forces in peace, the less likely 
we shall ever have to use them in war. 

To you young men who are to be com- 
missioned, I leave this final word. The uni- 
form and the insignia that you wear are 
proud ones. Their heritage goes back 
through generations of naval and marine 
heroes to John Paul Jones. You are join- 
ing a wonderful brotherhood. The band on 
your sleeve, or the bar on your shoulder, 
is the tie that binds you together, the eagle 
on your cap, the bright insignia of service 
to your country. It is a uniform which 
you can wear proudly and with honor. 

See that in everything you do, you live 
up to the finest traditions of that uniform. 
You have had exceptional training, well- 
rounded education, and you have an unlim- 
ited future. If you give the Navy your best, 
the service will repay you many, many fold. 





Federal Retirees Merit a Raise, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, adjust- 
ments due to cost-of-living increases and 
other factors have been made in the 
pay of practically every Federal em- 
ployee. There remains the responsibil- 
ity of the Congress to consider the plight 
of retired Federal civil-service em- 
ployees. Let us finish our job and not 
overlook this fine group of former public 
servants who, even more than those still 
in active service, are confronted with 
the difficult task of living on lowered 
buying-power dollars. 

I hope the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee will consider legislation such 
as H. R. 3792 to bring necessary relief 
to our retired Federal employees who 
are suffering under inflation and reduced 
purchasing power of their pensions 
through no fault of their own. 

The following editorial from the Brem- 
erton Sun suggests that what is needed 
is a practical plan to gear annuity pay- 
ments to living costs. That idea merits 
the support of Congress. 

FEDERAL RETIREES MERIT A RAISE, Too 

Postal workers have been granted wage 
increases averaging 8 percent; Congress has 
assured more than 1 million other civil serv- 
ice workers they will get an equivalent raise, 
retroactive to March. . 

That is all to the good, for it is generally 
agreed the salary levels of these faithful 
workers have lagged behind the scaies paid 
for comparable work in private industry. 

While Congress is in the mood to strive for 
such payroll equalization, it would do well 
to consider the plight of the forgotten men 
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of civil service, the retired employees and 
survivors of deceased employees. 

Many of them reside among us in Kitsap 
County, and we have thus become personally 
familiar with many individual pressing situ- 
ations. But current statistics bring even 
greater weight to bear on their collective 
case for a better deal, through increased pay- 
ments from the Government-controlled re- 
tirement fund which they built up in their 
working years. 

The average annuity paid to retired civil- 
service employees in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, was approximately $1,400, as 
a result of combined employee and Govern- 
ment contributions to the retirement fund. 
Those in the group retired for disability 
averaged less than $1,200 a year. Widows 
and dependent children averaged less than 
$600 a year. 

Annuities have not kept pace with the 
cost of living. It would take approximately 
$2,400 of today’s dollars to equal the pur- 
chasing power of a $1,200 annuity at the 
beginning of the inflationary cycle 15 years 
ago. ° 

Annuities have been increased twice, once 
in 1948 by $300 or 25 percent, whichever was 
lesser, and again in 1952 by $324 or 21 per- 
cent. This latter increase did not apply to 
anyone whose annuity was in excess of $2,160. 

What is needed is a practical permanent 
plan to gear annuity payments to living 
costs so annuitants will get speedy and ade- 
quate adjustments. 

The $2,160 bar should be removed. It is 
manifestly unfair to limit relief to those 
whose annuities are less than that qamount. 

The pay of Senators and Representatives 
has been raised. Social-security benefits 
have been increased for those who have 
retired. 

The same thing should be done for re- 
tired civil-service employees and their sur- 
vivors. 





The Renewal of our Spiritual Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous approval of the House, 
I am including an effective and inspiring 
address delivered by Rev. Edward L. R. 
Elson, D. D., Litt. D., LL. D., minister, the 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the occasion of the grad- 
uation exercises at the College of Em- 
poria, Kans., on May 28, 1955. This col- 
lege is located in my hometown in Kan. 
sas. While attending the exercises Dr. 
Elson received a degree of doctor of 
sacred theology from the college. It is 
my honor to include Dr. Elson’s address 
in the REcorD: 

In this hour of history we put a date at the 
top of our letters but we do not know what 
it means. We have not yet made up our 
minds as to which century it is—whether it 
is the last century of a departing civilization 
or the first century of a new one. That 
which we are permitted to do is to live in 
our own time, play our own part, and at- 
tempt to guide and modify history. 

Our own age is both full of promise and 
fraught with despair. President Eisenhower 
has called it the age of peril. Winston 
Churchill remarked that “in all history this 
is the most difficult century into which to be 
born.” 
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As we assemble here today, we Americans 
are confronted with colossal obligations and 
magnificent opportunities. To a very great 
extent, the future of the race turns on what 
we are and what we do. We are strong, but 
cautious; powerful, but hesitant; mighty, but 
full of anxiety. We are great, but not sure 
we are great enough. We are good but not 
sure we are good enough. There is a duality 
to the life of our postwar world that is at 
once full of despair and full of hope. The 
potentialities for either evil or good are in- 
calculable. On the one hand, we are both 
participants and spectators at a period of 
moral decline and cultural deterioration. 
And at the same time we are experiencing 
what appears to be the greatest moral resur- 
gence and spiritual awakening in the history 
of our land. Against all the negative aspects 
of this age, we are confronted by this in- 
cipient renaissance of the spirit. 

It is an axiom of history that every war is 
followed by a moral sag—the greater the war, 
the greater the moral deterioration. The 
evidence of deterioration is now very real. 

There is a fatal indifference to the moral 
implication of money. The ambition of many 
people of our day is to achieve wealth and 
to achieve it for its own sake by whatever 
devices seem necessary—unmindful of the 
dictum of the catechism that the chief end 
of man is to glorify God. 

Toward the institution of marriage and the 
home there is prevalent a destructive, non- 
Christian attitude. The hasty marriages of 
World War II produced a solemn procession 
from the divorce courts of this land, and 
today’s broken homes are sad reminders of 
many a broken dream. 

Everywhere there is renunciation of au- 
thority. Sacred vows are repudiated and in- 
fidelity is condoned. Far too many have 
jettisoned their idealism, walked over their 
ancestors’ decencies, trespassed upon the 
solemn conventions of the past, have said “to 
hell with the Ten Commandments’’—and 
then have wondered why they are going to 
pieces. 

When morality goes down, the cultural 
level also sags. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury, we have learned how to jazz our music, 
to syncopate our thinking, to philosophize 
with boogie-woogie and to cavort estheti- 
cally with the jitterbug. 

The plays which have entertained us dur- 
ing the past decade furnish a tragic and 
revealing commentary on the kind of people 
we have become. Judged by box office re- 
ceipts, the screen dramas which have been 
successful since World War II have in many 
cases had at the center a deteriorating per- 
sonality. Name them if you will: Streetcar 
Named Desire, Harvey, Death of a Salesman, 
Lady in the Dark, Seventh Veil. Each one of 
these—humorously, or with poignant pathos, 
devicts an abnormal personality. 

The significance of such an observation 
lies not in what it reveals about the writers 
of the plays. They are brilliant. They un- 
derstand us. The tragedy lies\in what the 
mood and appetite say about us as a people— 

hat we are a generation most fascinated by 
dramas with a “screwball” or “‘crackpot” as 
the hero. If this is true, then the implica- 
tions of this observation are clear and omi- 
nous—for orthodox psychology suggests that 
we can only appreciate entertainment in 
direct relationship to our imaginative ca- 
pacity to project ourselves into the hero’s 
role. 


As a generation, we dope ourselves with 
amateur psychology, turn wistfully to in- 
spirational speakers, buy up all the books of 
the peace-of-mind cults—as though that 
were the chief hope in life. We follow 
preachers who peddle formulas for banishing 
worry and fear and tension, while the 
prophets of God, with their painful judg- 
ments requiring repentance, go unheeded. 
Yet we are left with a terrible emptiness and 
loneliness of soul and a desolation of spirit. 
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There sweeps over us at times the haunting 
feeling that we have failed—failed at living. 
Again, as in the Garden of Eden, man is a 
renegade from his true nature, a fugitive 
from God and from spiritual authority. We 
have become brilliant but unhappy, clever 
but unstable, comfortable but comfortless. 

Throughout the world, individual-man 
seems to be giving way to mass-man. Man, 
the individual, whose true nature has been 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures and whose 
free spirit was rediscovered and espoused at 
the time of the Reformation, is threatened 
by a composite man. Man, the individual— 
with an immortal soul, standing in solemn 
grandeur as a created being before the sol- 
emn majesty of his Creator, is yielding every- 
where to collectivized man. 

For two-thirds of the world’s population, 
the most intimate details of every-day life 
are controlled by forces outside the individ- 
ual. Although more subtle than in the East, 
this is becoming increasingly characteristic 
of Western civilization. The motion pictures 
dictate our styles, and sometimes our morals. 
Radio and television mold our vocabularies 
and invade the quiet, leisure moments of 
life. Book clubs select our reading. We do 
our business at chain stores and chain banks. 
We live under a dictatorship of psychological 
pressure and social atmosphere. Wherever 
we look, mass-man is encroaching on indi- 
vidual-man. 

The progressive secularization of Western 
life is so evident it needs little documenta- 
tion. Services to human lives, which for 
centuries were motivated by the religious 
spirit and had their inception in the church, 
no longer have specific relation to religion 
at all. Take for example, the healing of 
the body. Although medical services anti- 
date the Christian era, the church has been 
the chief exponent of the ministry of heal- 
ing for many centuries. Hospitals, orig- 
inally “‘hostels’—were way stations or rest 
centers where travelers—especially pilgrims 
to the Holy Land, could stop for spiritual 
and physical rehabilitation. In earliest 
times the doctors were monks and the nurses 
were nuns. It was the love of Christ in 
action which made hospitals out of hostels. 


From ancient times there have been 
learned men and in antiquity there were 
schools of learning, but it is a simple fact 
of history that education in the Christian 
era has been the product of the Christian 
church. Every time we see an academic 
gown gnd hood, we should be reminded that 
these were originally the costumes of learned 
monks. That many an institution, brought 
into being by men of God, have pushed the 
theistic ground of reference to the circum- 
ference of academic life and have become 
increasingly secular, cannot be disputed. 

The profession of law has always had 
deep religious association. The objective of 
the lawyer was to achieve justice under a 
God who was the ruler of a moral universe. 
The bar of justice before which he pleaded 
Was once a communion rail. Today, the 
lawyer bows before the judge, but probably 
neither he nor others present in the modern 
court are aware that the bowing all began 
because there used to be a crucifix on the 
wall above the judge’s head before which 
all men would genufiect. 


So it goes. Even death we have com- 
mitted to a neutral individual called the 
mortician. And too often the last solemn 
rites are held in places unrelated to the ha- 
bitual sanctuary where in life offices of praise 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God have been 
offered by the deceased. 

Big labor and big business often go on their 
separate ways, unrelated to the original mo- 
tive which was according to St. Paul’s in- 
jJunction—“Whatsoever you do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 

All the while there hangs over us the ter- 
rifying specter that man, by his own devices 
and his own moral choices, in one colossal 
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incineration may reduce his civilization toa 
mere memory on a vast galvanized de 
But the significance of atomic and nuclear 
devices, as has been pointed out by an emi. 
nent psychologist, is not to be found in the 
threat of physical death to come but rather 
in the revelation of spiritual death that is 
already within us. 

The predicament of modern man is this 
that his technological and scientific develop. 
ments have so far exceeded his mora] and 
spiritual development that it is to be 
doubted if man can be trusted with his own 
devices and his own destinies. The basic 
problems of our age, therefore, are moral anq 
spiritual. The issues of our time turn on 
the kind of men and women we are. * * + 

Today there stalks across the world a milj. 
tant atheism. It has evangelistic passion 
and crusading vitality. Its youth parade 
across the vast areas of the world Singing; 
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“It’s the final conflict; let each man take his 
place; 
The International Party shall be the human 
race, 
We are changing the world; we are changing 
the world.” 


This new force, which is a religion of “sal. 
vation” for this world, has crusading vitality 
and evangelistic zeal. We reject its material. 
istic dialectic. We repudiate its atheism and 
we cannot tolerate the way it attempts to 
refashion man; but to deny or avoid its chal. 
lenge would be consummate folly. In the on. 
going processes of history, the sweeping 
events and the collision of forces in this 
age make explicit God’s judgment upon us. 


If we are to be what we ought to be and 
do what God in His providence has imposed 
upon us as a people, there is a feeling that 
somehow God must invade us from the out- 
side and we must have an encounter with 
Him which will make us something which 
we have never yet been. 

But this is only one aspect of the times in 
which we live. The other side of the dual 
nature of our times is that a wistfulness deep 
in the human soul is uplifting man toward 
His creator. If the spiritual tides now run- 
ning come to full flood, our age should be one 
of optimism. Whatever the cause of this 
awakening, whether it arises out of anxiety 
or desperation or guilt or just the natural 
hunger of the soul of man to be at home 
with God, the fact is that in America today 
we are in the midst of spiritual renewal of 
national proportions. The spirit that moved 
upon the men who founded this college is at 
work once more among our people. 


As I get about in some of our colleges 
and universities, I discern a new earnest- 
ness and seriousness on the part of stu- 
dents. There is deep concern for the prob- 
lems of our age and a resolute dedication 
to find enduring solutions. Much of the 
old cynicism has gone and the modern, 
youthful fling is increasingly a fling for God 
and righteousness—for peace, justice, and 
social amelioration. The religious spirit 1s 
laying hold upon students everywhere. 
Little bands cluster together, disciplined 
in their dedication to God. 

Theology is coming back to its original 
place as the science of God, and we are 
living in one of the periods of great theolog!- 
ans. What is more significant, American In- 
stitutions are becoming citadels of religious 
learning. Once Americans thought it neces- 
sary to go to great European universities 
for the finishing touch in religious scholar- 
ship. Today, many of the most noted Old 
World scholars are now on the faculties of 
American divinity schools. When I was % 
graduate student I aspired to follow my 
course by further study in a certain Pres- 
byterian center of learning abroad. Recent- 
ly I did go to that city, met members of 
the university faculty, and gave some lec- 
tures, only to discover that the doctorate 
at Yale, Chicago, or USC in America is 4 
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stronger degree than that awarded at that 
ancient place of learning. 

In 1945, I was present at the reopening 
of the University of Heidelburg, when its rec- 





~or—a famous surgeon—declared: “The 
theological faculty must be the leader of all 
faculties . 

Meflecting on that notable address later 
in the light of his country’s shameful years 


ynder the Nazis, Dr. Herman Maas remarked: 

‘In recent years we have seen in a shock- 
ing way what science is without a religious 
man in command of it. Medicine without 
God destroys productivity and life and helps 
to find cruel practices for concentration 
camps. Law without God teaches that right 
js what is of use, pronounces awful jJudg- 


ments, and protects sadism. Philosophy 
without God falsifies history and teaches 
military illusions. Natural sciences without 


God teach erroneous ideas of race and invent 
the most brutal weapons to destroy life in- 
stead of to save it.” 

Well might we in America learn a lesson 
from the pages of a disillusioned Germany 
who saw that God must once again be put 
in the center of academic life if the nation 


were to be rebuilt on sure foundations. 
It is to the development of the religious 
man—in the highest understanding of that 


term-—that education in America especially 
{s turning once more. That is surely the 
significance of the words which emanate 
from such an educator as Dr. Pusey of Har- 
vard, where fresh emphasis is being given to 
the knowledge of God and His purposes. 
Outside our institutions of learning, the 
evidence Of a spiritual renaissance is even 


more convincing. In every major religious 
group we note the rise of laymen’s move- 
ments which began spontaneously but now 
have organized the energies of. the laity in 
dynamic programs. In everything from quiet 
retreats to vigorous programs of evangelism 
and social action, laymen are on the march, 
That their religious leaders seem to be of a 
better quality than those produced for some 
generations seems also a part of this new 
movement of the Spirit. The divinity schools 
of the Nation, since World War II, have been 
crowded—for the most part with veterans 
who are war-conditioned, realistic, seasoned 
by the times, disciplined in body and mind, 
and with an earnestness and depth of con- 
secration unmatched in half a century. 
Church membership has been steadily in- 
creasing so that today 6 out of every 10 
Americans formally belong to some religious 
body—the largest ratio in our country’s his- 
tory. Everywhere across the land there is 


fustuined attendance at the services of 
church and synagogue—not only at special 


Beas but as a regular practice. Moreover 
§ billion worth of religious structures 
Have been built since 1945. 


M evangelism, which only a few years 
ag0 was thought by many to be a bit out- 
mode is now reappearing with dynamic 
1 By brilliant salesmanship, moving 
pre ing, intelligent integration of the new 

the techniques of the hippodrome 
amphitheater are once again bringing 
and women to a living encounter with 
hrough Christ. And all of this is at- 

! by such men as Charles Templeton, 
y Graham, and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

Bible has never received more atten- 
ion than it is getting today. The sale of 
the Holy Scriptures has doubled in the last 
decade, and the most phenomenal publish- 
} hievement in all history has been the 
Sule of the new translation of the Scriptures. 
Reflect, also, if you will, that month after 
month, year after year, religious books top 
the list among best sellers. 

Radio and television accent the great 
awakening. It is simply inconceivable that 
& radio or television station could think 
ell effective or up to the times without 
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making time available for vital religious pro- 
grams. Even the most secular programs, are 
infécted by the religious spirit. Add to this 
the use of commercial advertising, the in- 
troduction of prayer in business and in- 
dustrial affairs, and you have a religious im- 
pact which cannot be ignored. 

The spiritual awakening of our age is 
symbolized in the personality of our Presi- 
dent. By his inaugural prayer, the validation 
of his church membership, his subsequent 
summoning of the Nation to prayer, his 
opening of Cabinet meetings with prayer, 
his habits of private and corporate worship, 
and his public utterances, President Eisen- 
hower has become a focal expression of our 
common spiritual aspirations. He seems to 
have invested prayer with a fresh masculin- 
ity and religious action with a new manli- 
ness. And although Washington has always 
been a religious city, much of the Official 
life of our Capital today is permeated with 
an obvious and emphatic religious spirit. 

All of this is as it should be. For you 
cannot understand our history in any other 
way. Apart from our spiritual foundations, 
American life has no meaning. God in the 
most vivid sense has been the source of our 
being, and in our highest moments our 
guiding light. Our ideals are religious ideals; 
our standards, religious standards; our goals, 
religious goals; our motivations, 
motivations. Allow religion to languish and 
we begin to deteriorate. Vital religion, for 
Americans is not an option; it is an indis- 
pensable requisite for our very existence. 

The liberty we cherish is not a personal 
achievement; it is the bestowal of God in 
His creative action. And man, being created 
free, must in freedom worship God. 

American democracy is the logical culmi- 
nation in political terms of a deeply held re- 
ligious faith. 

There are some superficial writers and 
speakers who say that America became great 
and strong simply because of the presence 
of vast natural resources secured against all 
enemies by wide ocean frontiers and friend- 
ly neighbors. Other nations have had richer 
resources and for longer periods. The Amer- 
ican succeeded because of his spirit—the 
spirit of the free man, derived from his re- 
ligious faith. 

One becomes a little impatient at times 
with the itinerating foreign observer or short- 
time resident in this land who berate us for 
our materialism, lampoon Americans for 
their skyscrapers, motor vehicles, airplanes, 
and multiplied gadgets, as though these of 
themselves were sinful. America’s vast power 
and wealth and prosperity—alternately en- 
vied and condemned—are the result of a 
great creative spirit emanating from a robust 
faith. In some, that faith has been intimate 
and personal, in others an attitude of life 
derived from the social climate and cultural 
atmosphere produced by religious faith— 
dominately evangelical Christian faith— 
faith in the dignity of man as a being created 
in God’s image, faith in a freeman under 
the sovereignty of God, faith that such a 
man, dedicated and disciplined, can be 
trusted with his own destiny. 

If we are to lead in this hour of history, 
America must become a vast bastion of 
spiritual power. The dominating concern is 
not what we possess; but to whom we are 
committed. 

This is the crux of the matter for the class 
of 1955. 

The determinative fact of this moment is 
not what you take from this place, in tech- 
nical skill or in a college degree; but rather, 
whose spirit you convey to the world. 

What is your point of reference and to 
whom ts allegiance given? 

To human slavery, or to human freedom. 

To atheistic totalitarianism, or atheistic 
democracy. 


religious - 
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To Karl Marx, or to Jesus Christ. 

Whose spirit do you reveal? 

People want to know if you have God in 
your life. In all the thrilling years yet to 
come, we can be true to the foundations and 
adequate for each succeeding age as our lives 
are incandescent with the light of God's 
truth. 





One Million Population in North Possible 
Due to River Program—Part 1 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following: 


ONE MILLION POPULATION IN NORTH POSSIBLE 
DvuE TO RIVER PROGRAM 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 


The crystal ball marked “St. Lawrence Val- 
ley” has a rosy glow. 

Fabulous industrial development and pop- 
ulation growth are on the not-too-distant 
horizon. Where fewer than 300,000 resi- 
dents of the valley now work at trades, farm, 
toil in factories, and attend school close to 
1 million may crowd the landscape. 

Attempts to be conservative about the val- 
ley’s potential are futile, and they can be 
dangerous. 

The potential is there, Just waiting to be 
explojted. 

As New York State government officials de- 
clared in Watertown in February 1955, much 
depends on the vigor and determination of 
localities and their leaders to make the most 
of a can’t-miss situation. 

Virtually every industrial and population 
projection made by governmental and busi- 
ness groups points to an economical mush- 
rooming through Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
St. Lawrence, Jefferson, and Lewis Counties 
that staggers the imagination. 

The sage advice to northern New York is 
simply: 

It can happen here. 

Much of the potential, of course, can be 
traced to St. Lawrence power. But there is 
power also on the Raquette River and on 
the Black. Other sources are cited through- 
out the New York-New England interagency 
committee report. 

In addition, there is a potential, though a 
lesser one, arising out of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Marvin A. Rapp, consultant to the Buffalo 
Port Authority, said the anticipation was for 
industrial investment of $1 billion in the 
St. Lawrence Valley. Only half that would 
amount to a crash program of massive pro- 
portions for the area. 

Whether the impact will be felt in 20 years 
or less or more cannot be accurately gaged 
now. 

What can be set down is that cheap hydro- 
electric power, access to water transporta- 
tion, and labor available at very low prices 
add up to a substantial lure to industry. 

For any one skeptical of the area potential 
he need only turn to the Tennessee Valley or 
to the northwest sector around Bonneville 
Dam. Neither area could have safely pre- 
dicted the boom 20 years after the start of 
construction. 

There are four phases. to a St. Lawrence 
Valley boom—construction of Federal and 
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State projects, houses, stores, and industrial 
plants; added value of industrialization 
through new plants and rising employment, 
trade to the area via the seaway, and an in- 
flux of tourists. 

What about new industry? In similar 
situations a new plant or two will come in 
to manufacture an intermediate product. 
Then the maker of the final product estab- 
lishes himself in the same region to be near 
his source of supply. Result: A chain re- 
action. 

Communities would be wise to marshal 
their empty buildings to attract business, but 
negotiations may take as much as 20 years 
before they are finalized. 

Richmond, Calif., was a hot shipyard con- 
struction town during World War II, but it 
didn’t plan. At the war’s end there was a 
strike. Ship orders didn’t show up. The 
city fathers looked around for industrial de- 
velopment, but they found out they had to 
clean the town up, provide sites and housing 
before anyone would take a second look. 

Eventually, the work paid off. 

The best industry to look for is an expand- 
ing one, such as plastics and chemicals. Ob- 
vious possibilities are those industries that 
consume large amounts of power. 

With each new industrial worker the area 
will get an employee in one of the service 
trades. Each will bring a family with him, 
and the likelihood is that for every 100 new 
industrial workers there will be 350 new 
residents in the St. Lawrence Valley. 

Everyone close to the situation has pre- 
dicted sensational development—Lewis G. 
Castle, Administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation; Gov. 
Averell Harriman, the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s power industry experts, former 
TVA Administrator Gordon R. Clapp, Assist- 
ant Bureau of Reclamation Commissioner 
Ottis Peterson. State, Federal, and commu- 
nity studies are now underway to determine 
the effect the great river development will 
have on the valley. 

These studies, however, are just beginning. 

Since the St. Lawrence development is 
considered vital to defense, Federal funds 
will be waiting for work on harbors, to build 
and maintain schools and improve or con- 
struct airports. 

Expansion of transportation facilities— 
rail, ship, and plane—to the area are in- 
evitable. 

For all these new workers housing will 
be needed, stores, restaurants and gasoline 
stations will do fast-increasing business, 
water supply, sewer, fire protection and hos- 
pital facilities will have to be greatly ex- 
panded. Wholesalers will step up demands 
for distribution services to retailers. 

There will be more work for telephone 
companies, banks, and insurance firms, more 
haircuts for barbers, more guests to stay in 
hotels and motels. 

Improvements on ports, such as docks, 
wharves, piers, warehouses, and cargo han- 
dling will be local responsibilities. Com- 
panies will have to want to invest substan- 
tial sums of money. There will have to be 
good market potentials. Skilled workers 
must be available. 

Some industries will demand accessibility 
to raw materials that can be easily and 
profitably assembled at the plants. 


When a firm takes an option on a tract 
of land it does not commit itself to build 
immediately. Many of the above factors will 
enter into the end decision. 

According to one estimate, each new job 
will mean $500 more in local taxes. So the 
communities and counties won’t hurt for 
money. 

Horace Greeley is the man who once said, 
“Go west.” Were he alive today, he would 
probably say, “Go north.” 
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St. Lawrence Valley Is Likely To Have 
Boom Like TVA Area—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following: 


Str. LAWRENCE VALLEY Is LIKELY To HAVE 
Boom LIKE TVA AREA 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 


In 1946 Calvert City, Ky., was a sleepy 
little country village located just west of 
the Tennessee River in Marshall County, 
6 miles below Kentucky Dam. 

Five years later it was one of the country’s 
fastest-growing industrial areas and the hub 
of chemical expansion that flabbergasted the 
local folks. 

The dam brought construction workers, 
more trade, and business than the little 
town had ever seen. After that construction 
ended there was a lake that made the area 
a tourist attraction, a State park, improved 
farming through rotation of crops and better 
fertilization, and a move to invite industry. 

The area had electric power, rail and water 
facilities, available workers, and, not too far 
away, coal, fluorspar, and other minerals. 

If that story has a familiar ring, it should. 
It is a mirror of what is extremely likely 
to happen in the St. Lawrence Valley. 
Power, transportation, labor, and minerals 
all exist in the valley.. They just need to be 
exploited to the full. 

In other TVA areas the existence of phos- 
phates led Monsanto Chemical and Victor 
Chemical to set up fertilizer plants. Simi- 
lar attractions brought Union Carbide to 
Gilbertsville, Ky., and Ashtabula, Ohio; the 
Crane Co, to Chattanooga; and Dupont to 
west Tennessee. 

Cleveland—another city expecting benefits 
from the seaway—has recently seen Union 
Carbide plan a $5 million laboratory in the 
suburb of Parma; Thompson Products, Inc., 
plan a $5 million engineering research center; 
both 5 years in the dream stage. Other sub- 
urbs are looking for similar industrializa- 
tion. And the Eisenhower administration 
budget calls for $3,500,000 for atomic energy 
research at the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory in Cleveland. 

But back to Calvert City. 

The town’s civic and business leaders 
bégan sales talks, and in short order the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., the 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., and National 
Carbide Co. chose sites near the community 
to build big chemical plants. 

Pennsalt put $3,500,000 into a plant em- 
ploying 105 workers. It makes sulfuric and 
hydrofluoric acids, laundry compounds and 
related products. Most products were 
shipped to out-of-State locales to be made 
into finished products. 

The defense program is interested in 
hydrofluoric acid for alkalizing high-octane 
gasoline, etching glass and metal, cleaning 
stainless steel, pickling, making freon, re- 
fining and smelting tantalum, magnesium, 
and other critical nonferrous metals and 
atomic energy. 

Cleveland Lane, Pennsalt official, said the 
location resulted from proximity to minerals, 
power supplies, accessibility to water, high- 
way and rail transportation and existence 
in a fast-growing industrial area. Tennessee 
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Gas Transmission Co. has @ 24-inch pipeling 
passing through the region. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical, Producing ferro. 
silicon for automotive and steel industrie 
as a@ deoxydizer and carbon ferrochrome for 
armor plate and stainless steel, provided Jobs 
for 500 persons. It imported ores from Ty;. 
key, the Philippines, and Africa to make its 
products. 

On a nearby 1,000-acre site the Air Reduc. 
tion Company of New York built a $10 mij. 
lion plant to be operated by the Nationa) 
Carbide Co., a subsidiary. It produces neeq. 
ed calcium carbide, which is used in acety). 
ene. Output is exported to other areas anq 
used ‘on the spot,” both. 

After this activity a big aluminum com. 
pany started making inquiries, synthetics 
and plastics firms got busy, the Great Lakes 
Carbon Co. took an option on 600 acres of 
land. The boom spurred the Kentucky Uti). 
ities Co. to launch a 3-year $45,691,000 ex. 
pansion program to fill demands. 

The Parker Appliance Co. built a $550,009 
rubber molding plant at Berea, Ky., employ. 
ing 200. The Elgo Shutter Co. mapped 4 
$300,000 plant at Owensboro to employ 150 
more. Corning Glass Works from upstate 
New York had a $7 million plant at Danville 
under way to employ some 550 workers, 
Baxter Laboratories from Morton Grove, II], 
chose Greenville for a new pharmaceutical 
products plant to employ 450. 

Bardstown Manufacturing Co. built a 
plant with $75,000 in new equipment em- 
ploying 150 persons in turning out garden 
products. Green River Steel Corp. built a 
$10 million plant at Owensboro that planned 
to employ 3,000 persons at full capacity, 
The L. & N. railroad opened a new $1 million 
yard. 

Will the St. Lawrence Valley become an- 
other boom area like Kentucky, when TVA 
provided such impetus? The experts say 
there is no reason why it shouldn’t. 

St. Lawrence power output, when bol- 
stered by other available hydro sites and 
activities by the private utility companies 
like the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., should 
dwarf TVA. 

The same transportation facilities could be 
provided with ease given some rail expansion 
and harbor improvement. 

Minerals abound in the valley. Manpower 
is available, although perhaps at the ex- 
pense of some agricultural activity. 

It only took Calvert City 5 years. It 
might take 20 in the St. Lawrence Valley. 

But the blueprint has been drawn. Only 
a group of energetic contractors is needed 
to translate it into material benefit. 


Great Industrial Potential Now in St. 
Lawrence Valley—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

GREAT INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL Now IN ST. 

LAWRENCE VALLEY 
(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 

It does not require extraordinary vision to 
see a tremendous industrial potential for the 
St. Lawrence Valley. 
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Another factor to be considered is the new 
emphasis on dispersal of key industrial 
plan The St. Lawrence in this category, 
too would be “a natural.” 

In addition to power, water, and transpor- 
tation, raw materials must be available. For 
several key industries they are. 

When trying to guess what are the likely 
industries to move into the valley, the guesser 
would do best to spot those that are expand- 
ing r apidly. 

Metals and chemicals are the first ones 
that come to mind. Ottis Peterson, Assistant 
Reclamation Commissioner, says that alumi- 
num followed hydroelectric to Portland, 
Orer., Vancouver, Spokane, and Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

There are major aluminum installations 
already a Massena and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Alcoa, Tenn. 

Another metal that craves power is tita- 
nium. So far most of the titanium process- 
ing has been experimental, with the Federal 
Government underwriting most of the ex- 
penses. When costs of refining the strategic 
ore drop there will be more widespread uses 
and greater production, 

A reserve of ilmenite, a vital titaniferous 
ore, is being exploited at Tahawus, Essex 
County. 

Northern New York’s stand of hardwood 
timber is also an untapped potential, though 
much is now protected by State conserva- 
tion law. In addition to chemical process- 
ing into pulp, the wood may serve a fledg- 
ling furniture business. 

Major power users in the industrial family 
are ozone, aluminum, pure silicon—in lubri- 
cants and plastics—-and ferromanganese, 
which require 9 kilowatt-hours per pound 
of product, and manganese—which could 
easily be shipped in from Maine, where there 
are large reserves—and hydrogen peroxide, 
which use 8 kilowatt-hours a pound, 

Others are magnesium, cement, silicon 
carbide, ammonia, sodium metals, chlorine, 
caustic soda, graphite, calcium carbide for 
synthetic rubber and acetylene, copper, and 
fertilizers, 

Electrochemical production requires large 
amounts of power. In this group are the 
tetracarbons, used in plastics like vinyl, and 

ther synthetics that require great heat and 
pressure. When transportation facilities are 
added, such as the seaway, the valley sites 
become even more attractive. The Calvert 
City story is significant here. 

Rubber production is drawn to a combi- 
nation of power and water transportation, 

Hydro power could be the saving of north- 
ern New York’s vanishing paper industry. 

A big ferroenameling plant could be built, 
since paint spraying and drying use up con- 
siderable quantities of power. 

Adirondack iron ore plus St. Lawrence 
River power could add up to electric steel 
furnaces, especially with graphite around 
to use in the furnaces. 

Electrometallurgical plants are high on the 
logical list. 

The availability of tale could bring in 
plants representing those industries that use 
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the mineral, produced in St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty’s Edwards-Balmat region. Consumers of 
the 175,000 tons or so mined each year are 
cosmetics, paint, roofing, ceramics, rubber, 
paper, textiles, insecticides, floor covering, 
and wall plaster. 

First thoughts of power in the region im- 
mediately center on the 940,000 kilowatts 
from the Barnhart Island plant near Mas- 
sena, of which 700,000 are firm power. But 
that omits at least 550,000 more kilowatts 
are available through the 5-phase Niag- 
ara Mohawk Power Corp. project on the 
Raquette River and those possibilities listed 
by the New York-New England interagency 
committee report. 

Niagara Mohawk’s setup has a 101,250- 
kilowatt goal through the completed plants 
at Carry Falls and South Colton, those 
planned at Five Falls, Rainbow Falls, and 
Blake Falis, and the projected one at Stark 
Falls. 

The interagency commitee report listed as 
worthwhile developments the Oxbow Reser- 
voir and powerplants at Piercefield, 5,700 
kilowatts; Higley Falls, 12,040; Colton, 87,400; 
Hannawa, 25,200; Sugar Island, 20,800, and 
Moosehead Rapids, 29,000, all on the Raquette 
River; the Clare Reservoir and 25,660-kilo- 
watt unit, Jackson Falls, 7,860 kilowatts, and 
Pyrites, 14,550, all on the Grasse River, and 
230,000 additional kilowatts from Black River 


projects, including dams at Moose River, 
Fowlersville, Shuetown, Lyons Falls, and 
Glen Park. 


The committee estimated the cost of the 
St. Lawrence area projects, exclusive of Barn- 
hart Island and the Niagara-Mohawk work, 
at $103,200,000, and the Black River projects 
at $53,100,000. 

One Government official noted that jet 
airplane engines these days are being lined 
with ceramics. 

Conceivably, northern New York could be 
the site of an integrated operation whereby 
the metals for the engine aluminum, titani- 
um or iron—could be mined, refined elec- 
trically, and lined with ceramics manufac- 
tured from raw minerals in the area. Then 
the whole product could be shipped by rail 


or water to an aircraft factory, such as those 


in Buffalo. 

Another possibility, considering the loca- 
tion of iron and steel works, is the location 
of an automobile factory in the area. Cer- 
tainly, efficient steel plants might well de- 
cide on northern New York as a happy loca- 
tion. Both use the waterway to advantage. 





River Valley Soon to Develop Into Major 
Vacation Section—Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

RIVER VALLEY SOON TO DeEvELOP INTO MaJor 
VACATION SECTION 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 
Tourist business and big business are go- 

ing to become the same thing in northern 

New York. 

Already one of the favorites of summer 
travelers, the St. Lawrence Valley, and a sec- 
tion spilling over toward the shores of Lake 
Ontario, will develop into one of the major 
vacation meccas in the United States. 
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Fishing is popular now, especially the 
black bass around Cape Vincent and Hen- 
derson Harbor, but huge expansion is on 
the way. New York State is talking about 
spending an additional $150,000 on the fa- 
cilities at Cape Vincent, now a Federal op- 
eration. 

Under the potentialities listed by the New 
York-New England Inter-Agency Committee 
tourist revenues could move from $6,500,- 
000 to $8,500,000 a year in the Black River 
area and from $35 million to $50 million 
annually in the St. Lawrence River area. 

This is not all strictly dreamstuff, either. 

When the Tennessee Valley Authority 
mounted its huge program it accounted 
for recreational pleasures as a by-product 
of its power-and-irrigation development. 

During World War-II, of course, TVA had 
to concentrate on war-related activities, but 
after that vacation travelers flooded the 
region. 

It brought private companies and local 
public agencies together in an effort to plan 
adequately for the tourist influx. Dam Sites 
and reservoirs became points of recreational, 
as well as industrial, interest. 

Between 1947 and 1953, T. V. A. says, the 
number of inboard pleasure craft increased 
76 percent, the number of other pleasure 
craft an incredible 221 percent. 

Overnight rental units skyrocketed in 
number and are now two and one-half times 
as plentiful. Privately owned cottages 
boomed a fantastic 335 percent—or 13 cot- 
tages for every 3 that had existed a bare 
6 years before. 

The number of private enterprises pro- 
viding recreation services rose 107 percent, 
those operated by public agencies 62 per- 
cent. 

The resultant economic impact on the 
localities was gratifying. The va!ue of over- 
night rental units increased 240 percent, of 
private cottages 491 percent. 

Site improvement values for recreational 
areas went up 264 percent, while employ- 
ment in maintaining and operating the 
recreational facilities more than tripled. 

Assistant Reclamation Commissioner Ottis 
Peterson says Grand Coulee Dam now draws 
300,000 visitors a year, and Lake Mead, 
which was formed by Hoover Dam, attracts 
1,500,000. This makes Mead the third most 
popular area in the whole national park 
system. 

Fishing is so improved, as a result of 
the cold waters of the lake, that some of 
the best trout angling now takes place right 
there. 

New York State Power Authority Chair- 
man Robert Moses has painted an inviting 
picture of a 2,700-acre State park planned 
for the area near Massena, N. Y., which 
should prove one of the leading north- 
eastern tourist drawing cards. It will cover 
1,000 acres on Barnhart Island and 1,700 
acres between the south shore of the south 
channel of the river and the line at which 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration will acquire land. 

The fishing, boating, and swimming of 
the future in the St. Lawrence Valley will 
probably rival the projects that sprang up 
around TVA, Hoover Dam, the Welland Canal 
near Niagara Falls, and the Sault St. Marie 
Canal between Lakes Superior and Huron. 

The St. Lawrence already holds 60 species 
of fish, and the cool, calm, deep waters of the 
new “Lake St. Lawrence” should encourage 
sportsmen searching fine catch of black bass, 
nothern pike, and muskallonge. 

Lewis G. Castle, administrator of the sea- 
way corporation, has already tabbed Mas- 
sena as a future tourist haven, but this new 
business will undoubtedly benefit the other 
areas already dependent on vacationing, 
such as Clayton, Alexandria Bay, Cape Vin- 
cent, and Morristown. 

The Canadians, rarely at a loss to capital- 
ize on such opportunities, are already laying 
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extensive plans for park and other recrea- 
tional facilities on their side of the river. 

The New York-New England Inter-Agency 
report lists projects costing $3,900,000 in the 
valley, $1,515,000 in the Black River area and 
$2,395,000 in the St. Lawrence Basin itself. 

The big one in the Black River area is the 
Turin and Old Forge resort section. Others 
include camping and picnicking spots at 
Eighth Lake, Whetstone Gulf, and the Ful- 
ton Chain of Lakes; picnicking areas along 
State Highways 12, 26, and 28, and the Jacob 
Brown mansion museum at Brownville. 

In the St. Lawrence Basin the main areas 
to be developed recreationally, if funds are 
made available, are a section through Cran- 
berry, Tupper, and Raquette Lakes, Upper 
and Lower Chateaugay Lakes, Titusville 
Mountain, Little Tupper, Raquette, and 
Bonaparte Lakes, the Carry Falls dam on 
the Raquette river, sites along U. S. Highway 

1 and State Highways 3, 10, 12, 37, 56, and 
58 and @ St. Lawrence River museum of 
history. . 

All this will take time, but with the over- 
all development and expansion that is com- 
ing to the area, recreation facilities cannot 
lag. The demand will be there, and it wili 
be easy to fill with a minimum of effort and 
a modicum of expense. 

From the estimated revenues and what 
has gone on elsewhere the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley’s recreational future seems assured. 


Mineral Wealth Along River Is To Aid 
Building Material Firms—Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following: 

MINERAL WEALTH ALONG River Is To ADD 

BUILDING MATERIAL FIRMS 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 


The St. Lawrence Valley may become the 
home of one of the country’s biggest building 
materials industries. 

The opportunity is there for all sorts of 
small industries and some big ones, thanks 
to a vast mineral wealth that is virtually 
untapped. 

Some of the minerals, to be sure, are ex- 
pensive to refine and to extract from the ore. 
Others, however, may be mined readily, and 
even the difficult ones may find their way to 
use through improved methods or through 
greater demand. 

Geological and mining experts in Washing- 
ton, Albany, and Princeton, N. J., claim 
northern New York is mineral-rich beyond 
most estimates. 

St. Lawrence County and parts of Jefferson 
and Franklin Counties have a bedrock 75 
percent made up of limestone or marble and 
dolomite. There are almost limitless sup- 
plies of sand and gravel. 

The dolomite, with impurities of less than 
144 percent, is the gem of the lot and is 
found 3 miles north of Gouverneur. Ac- 
cording to a study by the State science serv- 
ice of the University of the State of New 
York, “Future increased power developments 
in the St. Lawrence River Basin would sub- 
stantially increase the attractiveness of the 
white crystal dolomite as a chemical raw 
material.” It has 8 major and 9 minor uses. 

It can be used to maintain and accomplish 
minor repairs in refractory bottoms and 
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linings in open-hearth steel furnaces. As 
basic magnesium carbonate it is used in 
thermal insulation of pipes and boilers, as 
well as in printing inks, glass, varnishes, 
paints, and toothpaste. 

It could go into magnesium metal, into 
glassmaking. It is preferred in the manu- 
facture of ferromanganese and ferrosilicon 
as a blast furnace flux and, when used in 
sulfide paper pulp, makes a softer and whiter 
product. Also, it may be used as a filler in 
paints, rubber, fungicides and asphalt, as 
well as substituting in many products that 
now use ground talc. Finally, its clean, 
white appearance in some respects make it 
suitable for building and ornamental stone. 

Minor uses include antacid soil condi- 
tioner, whitening pottery and porcelain ware, 
magnesian lime for prepared whiting, oxy- 
chloride cement, whitewash, resins for var- 
nish, dry-mix-sulfur lime, a fungicide; when 
treated with sulfuric acid, epsom salts, and 
lastly, in Vienna lime, a manufactured buff- 
ing compound. 

Some excitement has been caused by the 
discovery of traces of uranium in the St. 
Lawrence Valley. Fuel and fertilizer plants 
could utilize peat, reported in the town of 
Colton, near Bloomingdale and Tupper Lake. 

Feldspar, preferred for glassmaking, ce- 
ramics, roofing and concrete, is present in 
good quantity in the DeKalb area. 

An abrasives industry is another poten- 
tial, based on Adirondack garnet supplies. 
The biggest garnet mine in the world is at 
Gore Mountain, Essex County. 

Here is a rundown on some of the other 
minerals, and their industrial potential: 

Augite, horneblende and enstatite at Wills- 
boro, Essex County, good for ceramics; also 
there is wollastonite, used as a filler in paper, 
paint, rubber, linoleum and asphalt tile. 

Iimenite, which contains titanium in com- 
pound, at Tahawus, Essex County. In me- 
tallic form titanium has phenomenal 
strength and withstands heat very well. 
Aircraft crave it. 

Fluorite, used for hydrofluoric acid in 
etching light bulbs, near Rossie, Macomb 
and points in Jefferson County. 

Anorthosite, an aluminum-type ore, in 
good quantity near Tupper Lake. 

Barite, used as a compound in oll drilling 
“mud,” in paint, glass and rubber, near Pil- 
lar Point. 

Graphite, low-grade, at Pope Mills and 
other places. Though costly to refine, it 
might be produced in large quantities. It 
is used in atomic piles, crucibles, furnace 
linings, pencils and as a lubricating powder 
for electrolytic anodes. 

Pyrites, for sulfur and sulfuric acid, with 
the residue used in blast furnaces. Some of 
the ore in St. Lawrence County has 35 percent 
sulfur. 

Apatitite for phosphoric acid, used in fer- 
tilizers, near Chaumont. 

Conceivably, semiprecious stones could be 
produced from river valley deposits of ser- 
pentine, tourmaline, and spinel, all colored 
rock. 

Mica, for electrical products, and mineral 
curiosities like zirconium,  strontianite, 
celestite, and nepholine are all available, but 
in what quantities and how readily and 
economicable usable they would be is not 
known. 

The area's supplies of iron ore, lead, zinc, 
and talc are already well publicized, and a 
little silver has been mined along with the 
lead and zinc. 

Almost all of these minerals find industry 
interested when they can be uncovered near 
a waterpower site. The transportation fea- 
ture cannot be written off, either. 

A study is now being made to determine 
the commercial potential of the limestone 
deposits of the area. Dr. John Prucha, of 
the New York Geological Survey, is heading 
the work. 
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Taken together, the minerals indicate the 
valley should be a logical site for buildin 
concrete, cement, fertitlizer, paint, pape 
and rubber plants of varying sizes, as well 
as a ceramics industry. 

The glass and concrete. business could 
really mushroom if substantial quantities 
of sand were easy to use. Sand Provides 
Silicones, and they are being useq more 
and more all the time. Only two firms are 
now going into the silicone industry jn , 
big way, but another is preparing to ang 
there will be more. 

Silicones are used to waterproof leather 
as a stain resistant, and for treating fabrics 
to increase resistance to wear and tear and 
wrinkle. Heat resistant, they are used jn 
electrical insulation and in paints for smoke. 
stacks; also in car and furniture Polishes 
hand creams, ointments, and defoamers. | 

They are produced in pan glazes to pre- 
vent sticking, in tissues to clean glasses ang 
lenses, and for treating ironing-board covers, 

There may not be gold in the-St. Lay. 
rence Valley, but the other minerals more 
than make up for it. They, and the river 
are the valley’s wealth. , 


Increase in Demand for Labor, Higher 
Wages Due Along River—Part 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR LABOR, HIGHER WAGES 
Dur ALONG RIVER 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 


With the expected influx of new industry 
into the St. Lawrence Valley, the demand for 
labor will unquestionably increase. 

Also, the seaway will make it possible for 
many of the long-delayed harbor develop- 
ments of the area to become realities as in- 
ternational trade increases. 

Industrial wage rates in the valley should 
prove an attraction to interested firms. 
They are not high, and, compared with those 
of highly industrialized sections of the coun- 
try, they are quite low. 

While it is not expected that the scale 
will reach that of a big city, nevertheless a 
logical development would be the increase 
in wages, payrolls, and general standard of 
living in the St. Lawrence Valley, with in- 
evitably added prosperity. ° 

The area’s labor relations are calm and 
genial. Strikes are rare, and bitter, pro- 
longed ones even rarer. There is a degree of 
unionization, which will probably increase. 

A glance at the prevailing industrial wage 
rates and the average stipend of a worker in 
Detroit indicates what the possibilities are 
for the labor market in northern New York. 

For example, a top drill-press operator in 
the St. Lawrence Valley makes a maximum 
of $1.65 an hour. The average pay for the 
same job in Detroit is $2.65 an hour. 

Even granting that Detroit is a high-labor- 
cost area, the differences are significant. 
Here are some other comparisons, the first 
figure being the maximum St. Lawrence 
Valley wage for the job, the second, the aver- 
age Detroit pay for the same job: 

Drill-press operator “B,” $1.47 and 82; 
grinder operator “A,” $1.60 and $2.68; grinder 
operator “C,” $147 and $1.92; millins- 
machine operator “A,” $1.62 and $2.64; 
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punch-press operator “A,” $1.62 and $1.86; 
diemaker, $2.10 and $2.97; toolmaker “A,” 
42.05 and $2.97; lathe operator, $1.65 and 
42.05; maintenance electrician “A,” $1.82 

1d $2.47. 

Yew much foreign trade will make St. Law- 
rence River ports big business is very uncer- 
tain, but, as with everything else, the poten- 
tial is there. Ships unwilling to stop while 
going through the canals may stop off for 
food, oil, and supplies. Probably only the 
smaller vessels could afford to, since the big 
ships have large daily overheads and could 
pot take the time out. 

The Buffalo, Rochester, and St. Lawrence 
customs districts, between them, handled 
more than $1,500,000,000 worth of trade with 
canada alone in 1953. Once the seaway has 
been completed, there will be interest in 
the waterway route from Montreal to Lake 
Champlain and the State barge canal sys- 
tem down to New York City. 

This would ease movement of Canadian 





ore, pulpwood, and newsprint into this coun- 
try and make it possible to export United 
States goods from New York State to Canada. 


Of more immediate interest, however, is 
the port-and-trade picture framed by the 
peaway 

Federal appropriations for harbor work 
generally are restricted to entrance chan- 
nels, breakwater protection, and dredging 
ship channels, with municipal or private 
funds used to dredge berthing areas, build 
piers and wharves, and install cargo-handling 
equipment, warehouses, and other onshore 
terminal units. 

The procedure is for the Army engineers 
to make a survey, following congressional 
approval, and for the community to assure 
cooperation so that Congress is in the right 
frame of mind. Usually the start of work 
follows 2 or 3 years after the authorization. 

Among the “inactive” harbor projects that 
would b2 likely to be resurrected as a result 
of St. Lawrence Valley activity are those at 


Sackets Harbor, Cape Vincent, Waddington, 
Barcelona, Grand View Bay, Oak Orchard 
Harbor, and Port Ontario. The first three 


are designed for commercial traffic, the others 
for recreational craft. Congress has already 
taken the step of authorizing a $2,459,000 
detached breakwater for Oswego. 

Waddington may get a sufficiently deep 
harbor as a direct result of the Barnhart 
Island powerplant, which will raise the level 
of the St. Lawrence River. 

Oswego already has two barge canal ter- 
minals, a public coal terminal, five special- 
ed private facilities for coal, wood, pulp, 
cement, and fish. It hopes to boost service 
to the Syracuse area to offset any loss in 
frain transfers. Ogdensburg has a city in- 
stallation for passenger traffic and 10 spe- 
calized private units for petroleum, coal, 
pulpwood, and sand. 

Many public piers and warehouses will be 
heeded, particularly for general nonbulk 
carer 

At Richards Landing, near Massena, a pri- 
vate oll terminal, established in 1953, plans 
more expansion to accommodate ships carry- 

; 100,000 barrels of oil instead of the pres- 
tnt barges, which hold only 15,000 barrels. 
In Ogdensburg the George Hall Corp. has 
‘temporarily abandoned an expansion of its 

1 fuel-tank capacity, but will undoubt- 
edly revive it in the future. 

There has been talk that the Aluminum 
Co. of America might participate in a port 
Cevelopment to provide facilities whereby it 
‘ould ship out its products from Massena by 
Water 

At the last accounting, which has been 
Ouldated, the project costs were listed as: 
Waddington, $20,000; Sackets Harbor, $328,- 
000; Port Ontario, $864,000; Ogdensburg, 
$40,900; Cape Vincent, $139,000. 

Other area projects, such as Black River 
Fay and Snowshoe Cut, need new surveys 
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before the Army engineers can seriously con- 
sider them. 

Many of these have been hanging around 
for a long time. The St. Lawrence develop- 
ment will probably create enough activity to 
push them off the shelf, dust them off, and 
get them into operation. 





Astounding Expansion Looms as Result 
of River Projects—Part 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 

ASTOUNDING EXPANSION LOOMS AS RESULT OF 
RIVER PROJECTS 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 

In the not-too-distanct future the St. 
Lawrence Valley may find itself in the middle 
of one of the most astounding expansions in 
New York State history. 

Marvin A. Rapp, consultant to the Buffalo 
port control unit, has forecast, “There will be 
a great industrial development in the 
Massena area. They are anticipating an in- 
dustrial investment of $1 billion.” He said 
this December 2, 1954. 

The automobile industry has an invest- 
ment of $5 billion. It employs 750,000 per- 
sons. 

If northern New York were to get a com- 
parable influx of workers, the total would be, 
at the very least, 100,000. 

According to estimates by Federal agencies 
in recent years, each industrial worker brings 
with him a worker for service trades. The 
average family is estimated at 3.9 persons. 

That means that if the St. Lawrence Valley 
receives 100,000 new industrial workers the 
population increase would be 780,000. The 
New York State Commerce Department, using 
Bureau of Census figures, published a book- 
let showing the 1953 population of Jefferson, 
Lewis, St. Lawrence, Franklin, Essex, and 
Clinton Counties at 349,752, compared with 
340,477 in 1950. The total for Jefferson, 
Lewis, St. Lawrence, and Franklin alone in 
1953 was about 259,000. 

The likelihood for the valley, then, is a 
population in excess of 1 million persons. 

Should the valley receive only an added 
700,000 in population, it would mean— 

Ten thousand new hotel rooms and 500 
churches. 

Ten thousand hospital beds and 120,000 
theater seats—equal to about 130 new 
theaters—plus 50 drive-ins. 

One thousand two hundred new physi- 
cians, 500 dentists, and 1,000 lawyers. 

Based on current operations, 150 new banks 
and branches. 

Of the 700,000 workers and their families, 
about 10 percent might come from the St. 
Lawrence development construction group. 
Another 30,000 persons might flock in from 
the ranks of unemployed around New York 
State. 

The likelihood is that the employed ranks 
in Franklin, Jefferson, St. Lawrence, and 
Lewis counties would increase from around 
85,000 to 285,000. 

Roughly 175,000 more homes would have 
to be built. Another 1,400 miles of highway 
might have to be constructed. 

Census figures show that the city of Water- 
town has about 10,600 dwelling units, of 
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which 10,380 are occupied by 33,182 persons. 
Of Ogdensburg’s 4,100 units, 4,000 are oc- 
cupied by 13,047. That was the situation at 
the last census. 

The traffic increase will be startling. 
Rooseveltown International bridge handles 
about 173,000 cars a year now and antici- 
pates an increase to 200,000. But soon the 
residents of the valley will own between 107,- 
000 and 200,000 cars themselves, entirely 
apart from tourists, United States and 
Canadian. 

Annual retail trade, which at last count 
in the valley was $221,437,000, would reach 
close to half a billion dollars. Wholesale 
trade could shoot from $105,648,000 to more 
than $200 million. Service trades can ex- 
pect an eventual rise from $15,500,000 to 
close to $30 million. 

This is what Caldwell R. Walker, business 
trends editor of the Manufacturers Record, 
said 18 months ago: A new industry em- 
ploying 150 men could mean a plant invest- 
ment of $200,000, annual payroll of $500,- 
000, 33 retail stores, the support of 1,000 
persons, a 22-room schoolhouse and 18 
teachers, public improvements, sales and 
service for 400 cars, $100,000 annually for rail- 
roads, opportunity for 24 professional men, 
taxable valuation of $2,500,000, yearly mar- 
kets for $350,000 in farm products and an 
annual trade expenditure of $1,500,000. 

Conservatively, all this could be multiplied 
by 600 for the valley. 

Mr. Walker said retail units are not any- 
thing like completely dependent on manu- 
facturing industry for existence. However, 
he pointed out, “a new factory, be it large, 
small or average, is the surest and quickest 
way to absorb surplus labor and there raise 
community income.” 

How much will stay in the valley of the 
new income? 

Roughly 75 percent, spent at retail; 6 per- 
cent for consumer utilities, 7 percent for 
rent, insurance and other finance items and 
10 percent for professional and personal 
service. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
figures some items a little more conserva- 
tively than the Federal Government, some 
more expansively. 

Projecting an addition of 100,000 new fac- 
tory workers to the area, the chamber figures 
the valley can expect 33,000 more workers 
in retail trade, 25,000 in construction, 14,000 
in professional and related services, 13,000 
in transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities, 5,000 each in business and 
repair services, wholesale trade and public 
administration, 4,000 in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, 2,000 each in entertainment 
and recreation services and other industries, 
and 1,000 in forestry and fisheries. 

Approximately 31,000 persons will drop out 
of agriculture and 2,000 each out of personal 
services and mining. 

The mining opportunities in the area, how- 
ever, will probably change that projection, so 
that mining employment would rise and 
some other branch of work would not in- 
crease as much. 

Grocery store sales should increase roughly 
$70 million, those of eating and drinking 
places $30 million, department and variety 
stores $45 million, clothing and shoe stores 
$25 million, automobile dealers $50 million, 
gasoline service stations $20 million, lumber 
yards and building-materials dealers $15 mil- 
lion, and other stores $105 million—a total 
boost in annual retail sales of nearly $360 
million. 

Striking a balance between the extreme 
conservative guesses and the guardedly op- 
timistic ones, the St. Lawrence Valley can 
expect about a 500,000 increase in popula- 
tion, 180,000 more households, 80,000 more 
schoolchildren, a rise in annual personal 
income of $800 million. 

Also, $385 million more in bank deposits, 
150,000 more passenger cars registered, 225,000 
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more workers employed, 7,000 more retail 
establishments, 60,000 more trucks and buses 
registered, and 120,000 more residence tele- 
phones. 

It is not going too far afield to envision 
the valley’s requiring—and getting—11,000 
more schoolrooms and 9,000 more teachers, 
12,000 additional professional men, an in- 
crease in taxable real estate of $1,250 million, 
an added plant investment of $100 million, 
added payrolls of $250 million, and increased 
railroad revenue totaling $50 million. 


Industrial Development Along River Due 
in Next Two Decades—Part 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ALONG RIVER DUE 

In Next Two DECADES 


(By Alan S. Emory, Washington correspond- 
ent, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times) 


The industrial development of the St. Law- 
rence Valley is no mirage. 

It should take place within the next two 
decades, but it could be before. How soon 
and how much depends pretty much on 
two things: 

The community effort put out to attract 
new business. 

The publicity given by the valley area to 
its advantages in the fields of raw materials, 
electric power, water transportation, and 
comparatively inexpensive labor. 

From a primarily agricultural area the val- 
ley will probably change into one that rests 
on an economic basis of small industry, 
well founded and diversified. 

With the expanding population, which 
should triple the present census figures for 
the area at least, northern New York agri- 
culture might find a greater and more profit- 
able outlet for its output, especially dairy 
products. A drop in farm population would 
be no surprise, however, with the attrac- 
tion of industrial wage rates as competition. 

As industry enters and develops, trans- 
portation facilities should undergo substan- 
tial improvement. Air travel and airport 
facilities should get a facelifting. Railroads, 
with an inevitable rising demand for added 
passenger and freight business, will no 
longer consider the area its “poor relation.” 
And, of course, the seaway will make water 
transport available to valley business. 

Both the New York State and United 
States Commerce Departments are beginning 
to stir on the St. Lawrence development. 
They are conducting detailed studies that 
may turn valued information on the poten- 
tial of the valley. So far, however, no re- 
ports have gone beyond the one published 
by the State unit in November. That, for 
the time it was issued, was a valuable docu- 
ment, but it is already outdated. 

The most likely possibility for the area is 
the blossoming of a building-materials in- 
dustry. The new stuff is in the ground— 
limestone, dolomite, gravel, iron ore. Along 
with the building-materials plants, mining 
should pick up substantially. 

The continuing demand for electric power 
at low rates makes it virtually certain that 
the eventual use of atomic power will not 
make serious inroads on plants coming to 
the valley to get energy from the St. Law- 
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rence River. The first atomic power on any 
scale worthy of discussion may compete with 
energy produced from coal, but it still will 
not approach the low hydro rates resulting 
from the Barnhart Island project. 

Industrial development and recreational 
development will go hand in hand. Even 
before the former reaches its potential, the 
tourists will make the valley a major vaca- 
tion spot on their maps. A State park is 
already planned for the Massena, N. Y., re- 
gion. A national park somewhere close by 
is not too remote a possibility. 

What can happen in northern New York 
has been clearly demonstrated in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Outstanding public officials 
in Congress and in the executive depart- 
ments, Federal and State, agree that the 
area is in for expansion in a big way, with 
the limitation placed by the local effort, or 
lack of it. 

Financial requirements must be shared. 
Federal money for port work and school and 
other facilities is available, but a case must 
be made for spending it. Much of the case 
will depend on the ability and willingness 
of local forces, public and private, to expend 
their own funds. . 

The report of the New York-New England 
Interagency Committee, now looked on as 
something visionary, will have to be taken 
seriously and a vigorous effort made to put 
the recommendations into effect. 

A billion-dollar industrial investment in 
the St. Lawrence area strikes a long-range 
note, but the United States and New York 
are in the midst of work right now that will 
cost more than $400 million. 

Talk of millions and billions was foreign 
to the valley until the past year or so. In 
the near future it will become common- 
place. 

To expect that the ports of northern New 
York will rival those of Buffalo, Toledo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, or Duluth is not real- 
istic. 

Nor will the area’s new industry put it on 
a plane with Detroit or Chicago or Buffalo 
or Cleveland. 

The population will not muscle in on the 
ratings of Philadelphia or Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. 

To a large extent, the natural attractions 
of the St. Lawrence Valley will remain. 

But its isolation from big things, its com- 
plete economic reliance on dairying and the 
Aluminum Co., the St. Regis Paper Co., and 
the New York Air Brake Co., its remoteness 
from metropolitan life and its danger of 
being frozen into an outlook primarily pro- 
vincial will be gradually, if not rapidly, dis- 
pelled. 

The time has come for the St. Lawrence 
Valley to leave scoffing at the distant future, 
to bury pessimism and eliminate complac- 
ency. 

There is a saying that “Them as has, gits.” 

Northern New York now realizes that it 
has. 


“All that remains is for it to “git.” 


Amend and Improve Social Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to urge that Congress devote 
some time and attention during the 
present session to the question of amend- 
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ing and improving our social sec 
law. 

The present benefits under our socia) 
security law do not afford the Protection 
and security which our workers ang 
their dependents expect. 

One of the reasons is that today the 
American dollar is worth just about hajy 
what it was when the social security 
system was set up some 20 years ago 
A dollar today will go just about half a; 
far toward providing the necessities of 
life as was expected when the socig| 
security system was set up. 

I realize, as all of us do, that in work. 
ing out social security legislation, we are 
dealing with a subject which is relatively 
new. I realize that as we operate the sys. 
tem year by year unforeseen problems 
will arise, and from our experience jn 
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‘dealing with such problems we will gain 


knowledge and facts which will enable 
us to improve this law. 

One of the things which I think our 
experience with the social security law 
has taught us is that 65 years as a mini- 
mum retirement age is not working out 
satisfactorily. I would like to see the 
retirement age lowered from 65 to 60 
years. 

Another change which I believe should 
be made is to amend this law and pro- 
vide that a worker who becomes totally 
and permanently disabled before reach- 
ing the age of 65 should be eligible for 
his retirement benefits regardless of age. 

In many cases a retired worker finds 
that his social security benefits are not 
enough to enable him and his wife to 
maintain themselves and provide the 
actual necessities of life. Many of them 
find it necessary to work and earn addi- 
tional money to supplement the social 
security benefits. Under present law a 
retired worker is permitted to earn only 
$1,200 a year and retain his social se- 
curity benefits. I feel that this sum 
which he may earn without losing his 
benefits should be raised to $2,000. 

Legislation has been introduced to 
provide these improvements in our social 
security law, and I am today bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House 
to urge that this legislation be given 
immediate attention, and that it be re- 
ported out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and be taken up on the floor and 
passed as promptly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the need for 
this legislation should give it a high place 
upon our calendar. I urge that prompt 
action be taken upon it. 


The Great Polio Vaccine Snafu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent and was 
reprinted in the Democratic Digest of 
July 1955, is deserving of our attention. 
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Tue GREAT POLIo VACCINE SNAFU 
Once upon a time there was abroad in the 
jand a plague that struck and crippled with- 
out warning. 


The plague had been around a long time. 
worse in the summer than in other 


Jt was 
seasons 
: rhis plague did not discriminate between 
or women, girls or boys, or station in 
iro ‘She worst sufferers were little children. 
nyt it struck grown people, too. One of the 
iand’s creat rulers had been stricken and was 
h ndica} ped for life. 

It was during his regime that people de- 
do something to end the plague. 
With his example and encouragement, they 
farted marching. They marched to the tune 


men 


Eve ry year they would march, bringing in 
‘ye dimes and the dollars that totaled mil- 


- These millions of dollars were used by a 
central foundation to pursue research into 
the causes of the plague and to rehabilitate 
those who had been stricken. 

The years passed. At times it appeared 
to be an endless road, this thing of tracking 
down the cause of the plague. 

The researchers did not give up hope. The 
people did not abandon faith. They paid 
and paid, with their dimes and their dollars. 

Finally, in the year 1953, the researchers 
said they thought they had the enemy 
cornered. 

They were not sure, but they thought that 
a vaccine developed by a Dr. Salk might 
prove the answer. 

But this vaccine was itself based upon the 
virus of the plague and it had to be handled 
carefully. They wanted to be sure. 

So in the summer of 1954 they held a 
test run and vaccinated a great many chil- 
dren. They also set aside groups of children 
as “controls.” 

When the results were in, they found that 
the vaccine was effective and that it was 
safe 

Everyone in the land was notified that the 
results would be announced on a certain day. 
Everyone in the land knew months ahead of 
time that the momentous announcement 
was to be made. 

Every straw in the wind showed that the 
announcement would be that the vaccine 
was satisfactory, safe to use, and the founda- 
tion could begin its plan to vaccinate, free 
of charge, all the children in the first and 
second grades in our schools from coast to 
coast 

But there were millions of other children 
in different age brackets—younger than 6 
and older than 7. What about them? Doc- 
tors would have the vaccine—and the de- 
mand would be terrific. 

Long before the announcement, huge pri- 
vate laboratories had been preparing to pro- 
aice the vaccine, made possible by dollars 
the people’s dimes, and hoping to make 


"hen came the announcement. The foun- 
cation had done its job. 
And on the next day, April 12, the United 
ates Government licensed six of these 
ratories to produce the vaccine under 
Federal standards. 
days later, the United States Govern- 
people—Secretary Hobby, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Dr Scheele, of the Public Health Service; 
' others—woke up to the fact that there 
not be enough vaccine for everyone 
ar. They decided on a pian for volun- 
hot compulsory, controls. 
‘he next day they grabbed headlines by 
‘lhouncing there would be enough vaccine 
‘'mmunize every child between ages of 
laud 9 by August 1. 
Four days later, on April 27, they an- 
hounced a temporary ban on use of vaccine 
Cutter, 1 of the 6 companies licensed 
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to produce it. The plague had struck some 
who had been vaccinated. 

Go ahead, they said, with vaccinations 
with serum from the other five laboratories. 

On May 6, the Government said: “Wait, 
we're holding up new vaccine. But it’s all 
right to use the first batches.” 

On the very next day, the Government 
said: “Stop all vaccinations until a recheck 
is made.” 

On May 11, the vaccine from one lab was 
approved, on the next day that from another 
was endorsed as all right. 

Then followed vague statements, charges, 
countercharges, and a wail from Secretary 
Hobby that she didn’t know there would be 
“such a demand” for vaccine. 

People were frightened one day. 

They were reassured the next. 

They were cautioned the next day. 

They were reassured again. 

Then they were warned. 

And now all was confusion in the land, 
but the days were growing longer and hotter 
and the plague wouldn't be waiting for any- 
body. 

In Washington, the rulers called another 
meeting. They promised stili another de- 
cision. 

At no time in the history of the land or 
its people had there been a muddle on such 
a grand scale. 

It was a snafu to end all snafus. 

And all the while the people wondered if 
anyone had dared inform the Great White 
Father that his regime had so woefully 
goofed. 

If he had been told, there were no signs 
of it—no action, no firm decisions, no lead- 
ership in time of confusion. 

And many of the people recalled the days 
when they had a President—the same one 
who had been stricken by the plague. And 
they said among themselves, “Would that 
we again had a leader who could lead—or at 
least one who knows even remotely what is 
going on.” 





Speaker Rayburn’s Statement in Support 
of Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
So well stated yesterday, there is much 
discussion on proposed amendments to 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938, to clarify 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission over independent producers 
and gatherers of natural gas. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has reported a bill, which 
would exempt the independent produc- 
ers of natural gas from Federal regu- 
lation as a utility and protect the con- 
sumers from unreasonable prices of nat- 
ural gas by providing control by the 
Federal Power Commission over prices 
which could be received by the produc- 
ers. 

Your public statement on this prob- 
lem yesterday was, in my opinion, ap- 
propriate and commendable and I ask 
unanimous consent that your complete 
statement be included herein, together 
with the news article, which was carried 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
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ald this morning, for the information of 
the Members of Congress: 
STATEMENT OF SPEAKER RAYBURN ON GAs BILL 


There has been a great deal of talk about 
the gas bill that has been reported by the 
committee and I desire to say that my posi- 
tion has not changed on that type of legisla- 
tion since it was up the last time. 

I supported the bill that Mr. Truman ve- 
toed and I am supporting the bill the com- 
mittee has reported. I think that if the 
Phillips decision stands unchanged, we would 
have less and less gas, which in my opinion 
might bring about an increase in the price 
of gas to the consumer. The passage of the 
Harris bill, I think, means the production of 
more gas and also if you have more and more 
of anything the price is more likely to go 
down than up. 

The great cost in getting the gas to the 
consumer is not in getting the gas to the 
neighborhood of the consumer but the cost 
of distribution after it gets there. I could 
name some cities, but it is not necessary to 
do that, where it costs less than 70 cents 
to get the gas out of the ground and trans- 
ported to the cities where the consumer is 
paying more than $3 for the gas to the house. 

If I could be convinced that this bill's ef- 
fect would raise the price of gas to the ulti- 
mate consumer I would not be for it. I 
think the opposite. 

I also think it is going to take the endorse- 
ment and the power of the administration 
to get this bill passed, and, of course, that 
means the President of the United States 
also. 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 23, 1955] 


RAYBURN ASKS IKE’s BACKING ON GAS BILL 


Speaker Sam RayBourn challenged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower yesterday to throw his sup- 
port to a bill to remove natural gas pro- 
ducers from Federal price control if he ex- 
pects Congress to pass it. 

RAYBURN, who announced his support of 
the measure for the first time, said “I think 
it is going to take the endorsement and 
power of the administration to get the bill 
passed. Of course, that means the President 
of the United States also.” 

A Presidential committee and the Federal 
Power Commission have recommended that 
natural gas producers be removed from the 
jurisdiction of the FPC. The House Com- 
merce Committee has approved such a bill. 
But Mr. Eisenhower has taken no personal 
stand on the issue yet. 

RAYBURN, veteran Texas Democrat, said 
continued Federal control will mean “less 
and less gas, which, in my opinion, will 
bring about increased prices to the con- 
sumer. 

“Passage of the bill,” he told reporters, 
“will bring more and more gas into produc- 
tion, and with more production prices are 
more likely to go down than up.” 

There is considerable opposition to Ray- 
BURN’s theory. Some big city mayors believe 
that prices will skyrocket if natural gas pro- 
ducers are removed from Federal control. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that the 
FPC does have jurisdiction over well-head 
prices of natural gas. The decontrol bill 
is sponsored by Representative OREN HARRIS, 
Democrat, Arkansas. 

RAYBURN also supported a Harris resolu- 
tion which would call for a congressional 
investigation of the transmission and distri- 
bution of natural gas that costs 70 cents on 
the outskirts of the town. 

Harris told the House Rules Committee, 
which is considering his resolution, that 
“the public is entitled to know why the cost 
of distribution is a major portion of the 
cost of their natural gas.” 

He said a 1954 survey showed that the well- 
head cost of gas was only about 10 percent 
of the price paid by the consumer. 
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Hard Nox at Your Friendly Gas Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following very interesting 
article by Walter Goodman which ap- 
peared in the New Republic magazine. 

I am pleased also to commend our col- 
league, Congressman ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, of California, for the fine work his 
Small Business Subcommittee did in 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the public. 

The article follows: 

Harp Nox aT YOUR FRIENDLY GAs STATION 

(By Walter Goodman) 

Early in 1952 Mrs. Ethel Berg Powell and 
her husband leased a gasoline station in Fitz- 
gerald, Ga., from the Sinclair Oil Co. The 
Coast Line Railroad, by which Mr. Powell had 
been employed, had moved its shops to Flor- 
ida, and rather than leave their home, the 
Powells, both in their 50’s, decided to go into 
business for themselves. 

The previous operator of the Sinclair sta- 
tion had lost money, but the Powells were 
well known and well liked around town. In 
2 years they tripled the stock and the num- 
ber of employees—from 1 to 3—and in 1954 
they won the company’s award for the most 
gallons sold. All this was accomplished only 
by working 15 hours a day, but it was their 
business after all. 

Toward the end of their third year’s lease, 
rumors began reaching the Powells that the 
local Sinclair representative had been inquir- 
ing around town about getting a new oper- 
ator for their station. And a few weeks later 
they received a formal 30-day notice that 
their lease would not be renewed. No fur- 
ther explanation was forthcoming despite re- 
peated requests, although the reason for the 
ouster soon became evident: the Powells had 
been selling items that the Sinclair Co. did 
not want them to sell. The oil company re- 
fused to permit the new lessee to purchase 
any station equipment except that bearing 
the Sinclair label, and the Powells took a 
$5,000 loss on their investment. They sold 
their home and moved to Florida where Mr. 
Powell went back to work in a railroad 
machine shop. 

This tale of the Georgia couple’s short, 
happy life as go-it-alone entrepreneurs was 
told by Mrs. Powell to a House Small Business 
Subcommittee, headed by Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT (Democrat, California). It 
is one of about 60 which the committee has 
heard in recent weeks from filling-station 
operators and former filling-station opera- 
tors who have come from every section of the 
country to tell the Congressmen that their 
friendly, courteous, smiling gasoline dealers 
don’t have much to smile about. 

The big oil companies used to own their 
own retail outlets, but they dropped most of 
these in the 1930’s to avoid high taxes and 
antitrust suits. Now the stations are leased 
out—generally for a year, with a 30-day can- 
cellation clause—to ambitious young fellows, 
like Glen Manchester of Cheektowaga, N. Y. 
When Glen was discharged from the Navy in 
1946, it was his ambition to run a filling 
station. He owned a suitable piece of land, 
and went to the bank for a GI loan which 
would enable him to purchase the necessary 
equipment. The bank agreed to the loan, 
but only on condition that Glen lease out his 
land to a reputable oil company—in this case, 
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Frontier and Ashland—and then lease it back 
again. The banker knew that an oil company 
is rarely interésted in dealing with a too 
independent enterpreneur. 

In addition to the leasee stations, oil com- 
panies also operate through socalled C-sta- 
tions. These either work on a commission 
bases—more or less as simple salesmen for 
the companies—or else they operate as con- 
signees, independent except that the com- 
pany retains title to the gasoline and can 
lawfully set the tank price. And then, too, 
there are still some directly owned stations 
around, which hold a very special position 
in the economics of the industry. Standard 
Oil of Ohio, for instance, owns about 400 
stations and leases out about 4,000. As Ar- 
thur Katz of Columbus, Ohio—one of the 
4,000—testified: “The overwhelming pressure 
of the prices posted in the company-operated 
stations is sufficient to bring Standard’s sup- 
posedly independent retailers into line.” Lee 
Gardner, a Greenville, Tex., Good Gulf dealer 
for 1014 years, quoted a Gulf vice-president 
as warning him: “If you all don’t go down 
on your price in Greenville, we will have a 
company-operated outlet in Greenville, and 
we will establish the price.” 

For overall pricing purposes the United 
States has been divided into eight parts. 
While you are driving through New England 
and New York, you are under the jurisdic- 
tion of Socony-Vacuum; if you cross the 
George Washington Bridge and continue 
south, you run into Standard Oil of New 
Jersey territory—until you get to the deep 
South where Standard of Kentucky holds the 
line. Th Atlantic R fining Company takes 
care of Pennsylvania and Delaware drivers. 
Out West, Standard Oil of California and 
Continental of Colorado share the responsi- 
bility; in the Midwest, Standard of Ohio and 
Standard of Indiana set the pace. 

But despite this amiable division, prices 
may still vary. Perhaps bad weather has 
cut down on the amount of gas used in a 
given month; or perhaps a company’s sales 
have been slipping in a given area; or possi- 
bly a major wants to chase out an ostenta- 
tiously prosperous independent.. The big 
company may wire Madison Avenue to start 
a big advertising campaign; it may give away 
free drinking glasses and balloons; or—a 
sure-fire tactic—it may force down prices. 

In February 1954, a Shell salesman arrived 
at Clarence Robbins’ station in Rockville, 
Md., with a big sign celebrating a new low 
price for Shell gas. He also brought along 
the proper applications for Robbins to fill out 
asking the company for a discount to meet 
competition. Robbins soon found that he 
couldn’t afford the drop in income—which 
the discount didn’t begin to»cover—and re- 
moved the big sign. The salesman spoke 
darkly of “noncooperation.” In February of 
this year, the salesman was back again with 
the same request, reminding Robbins of last 
year’s uncooperative spirit and informing 
him, in Robbins’ words, that “the Shell com- 
pany is vitally interested in establishing 
prices at the respective outlets and that they 
could not legally fix prices under the present 
independent operating lease arrangements.” 
However, they could establish the price per 
gallon if Robbins were to operate on a com- 
mission basis, and he was given the alterna- 
tive of becoming a commission station oper- 
ator or having his lease terminated. 

Glen Manchester wasn’t given any alter- 
native. Frontier and Ashland allowed him 
a \%-cent wholesale discount on condition 
that he cut his retail price 3 cents. This 
meant operating at a loss, and Manchester 
was forced to shut down his station and 
default on his GI loan. He is currently sub- 
ject to foreclosure proceedings, and no oil 
company will take a chance on leasing to 
him until he has paid off his debts. 

Roger Stubbs, a former Shell lessee in 
Seattle, told the Representatives how he was 
informed by a Shell spokesman “that it 
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would be an absolute necessity that 1 dro 
my price half a cent a gallon to meet Stanq 
ard Oil competition next door * * « “8 

# and if 
I didn’t drop the price and if I wouldn't 
cooperate with them, they would most ce. 
tainly get somebody in there that would.” 
In April 1954, stubborn Mr. Stubbs receiveq 
notice that his lease would not be renewed 

Stubbs also described a particularly neat 
company tactic to dispose of excess ‘stocks 
without suffering a heavy loss. A major 
supplier sells gas to off-brand dealers - 
1.5 to 3.5 cents below the norm. Then the 
supplier demands that regular dealers meet 
the competition resulting from the whole. 
sale price preference it has allowed the inde. 
pendent. 

In addition to keeping a sharp eye on 4 
dealer’s prices and hours of work—She]] told 
Stubbs in 1953 he’d have to stay open untij 
midnight instead of his usual 10 p. m.—the 
companies also have rules about what lessees 
may and may not sell. All the oil compa. 
nies maintain informal agreements with 
rubber firms to promote their tires. Shel] 
performs this service for Goodyear for a 10. 
percent cut—as Bill Cordell, a large Cincin. 
nati operator, was forcibly reminded when 
the oil company canceled his lease after 19 
years for selling Lee tires. This display of 
the fruits of noncooperation was not lost on 
smaller dealers in the area. 

In a single 18-month period, one oil com. 
pany reportedly sold $59 million worth of 
tires, batteries, and accessories and turned 4 
tidy 10 percent profit. Local salesmen, too, 
get a commission on their TBA sales, so the 
pressure is on all the way down the line for 
dealers to accept and plug the selected 
brands. Sometimes, of course, the selected 
brand is changed. One dealer told of stock- 
ing up obediently with company-approved 
Champion spark plugs, only to have the 
company enter into a new alliance, which 
meant switching to Auto-Lite or getting 
into the bad books of the local company 
representative, who can cancel one out pretty 
much at his own discretion. 

But some dealers, like Ed Horton, have a 
weakness for selling what their customers 
want to buy. In 1952, Horton, who was 
then leasing a Standard Oil of Kentucky 
station in Manchester, Ga., displayed both 
the Atlas Permaguard antifreeze sponsored 
by Standard and Prestone antifreeze, a far 
more popular brand. The company sales- 
man told him to get rid of the Prestone. He 
also told him to sell his Henderson tire 
changer and buy a Standard-sponsored Iron 
Coates Tireman. Every 2 weeks the sales- 
man dropped by to urge additional stocks 
of Standard-approved products on Horton, 
who felt himself sufficiently stocked. 

In January 1953 Horton was called in by 
the company’s agents and, as he testified, 
told that “I had to abide by the policies 
of the Standard Oil Co. and that they had 
a quota of TBA products to meet and that 
my station had to meet this quota and they 
were going to get it one way or another.” 
But he still declined to buy more than he 
thought he could sell. He held out for 2 
years; in January 1955 he received a letter 
from the Standard district manager cancel- 
ing his 30-year lease. He was paid only for 
his Standard equipment and lost $1,500 

In the good days, before he was canceled 
out, Horton earned $250 a month for a fam- 
ily of 4. This is a fair income for a filling: 
station operator. Two-thirds of the approxi- 
mately 250,000 dealers throughout the coul- 
try are making a bare living or actually losing 
money. Of the 63 stations in Amherst, N. Y. 
for instance, 44 have had 1 or more changes 
of management since 1950. Thirty-six 0 
them have had 115 different operators in the 
past 5 years. The most efficient dealers 1 
the Detroit area make about a 5.7-percenl 
return on their cost of operation. 

In some places it’s positively dangerous t 
make too good a living. Standard Oil 
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California has been known to convert a par- 
ticularly profitable leased Chevron station 
into one of its own Red-White-Blue Standard 
outlets. On the other hand, if the company 
fnds itself saddled with a unit that is losing 
money regularly, there’s always some eager 
young fellow around to take it over on a 
Jessee basis. 

put the companies usually see to it that 
their lessees don’t make a dangerous amount 
of money. The president of the Ohio Gas 
Dealers Association noted for the Roosevelt 
committee that while the retail price of gaso- 
line has gone up from 16 cents a gallon in 
1934 to 26.9 cents today, the dealer’s margin 
has risen from 4 cents all the way to 4.3 cents 
during the same period. 

Representative ROOSEVELT’s investigation 
is not the first to be made of the oil com- 
panies’ relations with the men who sell their 
products. In 1940 the Justice Department 
prought an antitrust suit against the 22 oil 
companies and their many affiliates who 
make up the American Petroleum Institute. 
The suit was suspended during the war and 
has since proved too cumbersome to handle 
en masse. Separate proceedings against the 
Sun Oil Co. in Philadelphia and Standard Oil 
of California are now underway. It was re- 





vealed in 1940 that the 22 companies owned 
or controlled 92 percent of the country’s 
crude oil stores, 85 percent of the gasoline 
refineries, 90 percent of the stocks of finished 
gas, and 75 percent of the service stations. 
The Justice Department summed up the 
tribulations of your happy filling-station 


operator in its 1940 suit against the Petro- 
leum Institute: 

“The majors have the power, through 
threatening to cancel the lease by exercising 
the short-term cancellation clause, to force 
the operator to handle the lessor’s petroleum 
products exclusively and sell them at the 
dictated by the lessor; the lessor also 
leases where the operator fails to 
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cancels 


maintain or increase the predetermined gas 
gallonage which forms the basis for calculat- 
ing rent, or when the operator refuses to 
purchase supplies of automotive equipment 


from the lessor or persons designated by 


him. In addition the majors have the power, 


to force operators to maintain or increase 
the predetermined gas gallonage by dictat- 
ing the reduction of sales prices without 
making a corresponding reduction in the 
price at which the operator purchases the 
gas.” 

Why do men enter a field which offers all 
the risks of private enterprise with none of 
its independence, a field in which they are 
as a Michigan operator put it—‘docile, 
submissive, and subservient”? ‘Tne oil com- 
panies encourage them with invitations to 
“be your own boss.” The majors operate 
training schools which keep a supply of high- 
school graduates flowing to‘replace uncoop- 
erative operators. They offer easy financing 
to the prospective lessee. ‘‘We special- 
ly like farm boys,” one candid oil company 
recruiting agent told a committee staff mem- 
ber: “They’ll work 18 hours a day.” 

But these oil company lures only point to 
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the real reasons why men choose to operate 
f tations. Witness after witness gave the 
Congressmen the same answers to the ques- 
tion of why they had become involved and 
remain involved despite their hard lessons. 


They've always liked being around automo- 
hiles, they explain. They like working out- 
most of the day. They like being on 
theirown, Working outdoors, puttering with 
cars, being om your own, perhaps sporting 
the smart uniforms and wildly happy faces 
that singing Texaco dealers used to sport on 
Milton Berle’s TV show—American goals all 
ofthem. And some 60 men who worked hard 
to achieve these goals have now appeared 
before a congressional committee, frustrated 
and confused, They had all the proper 


doors 
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dreams, but somehow things never quite 
worked out right, and many still don’t un-. 
derstand where it was they went wrong. j 
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Power Trust Source of Political 
Corruption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a notable editorial from 
this week’s issue of Labor, the national 
weekly, of which Reuben Levin is editor, 
and Hon. Edward Keating, for many 
years a Member of this House, is editor 
emeritus: 


PoLiTicaL CorRRUPTION Is Bic Issue IN POWER 
FIGHT 


Let’s take a new look at the public versus 
private electric power fight which is raging 
on so many fronts. What does it mean to 
the American people when the public power 
cause suffers such a major defeat as the one 
in the Dixon-Yates deal battle this week in 
the House? 

Most of the talk on this subject is about 
how such public power yardsticks as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority save consumers bil- 
lions of dollars by holding down private 
power rates. That’s important but there’s 
something equally vital at stake. It is this: 

The power trust long has been, and still is, 
the biggest source of political corruption. 
That’s inherent in the very nature of the 
private power business. It can be cured only 
by creating more public power yardsticks. 

Do those statements seem too strong? 
Then consider these self-evident facts: 

Every utility company is a monopoly, with 
no competition. The only limits on what it 
can charge its customers are public regula- 
tion and public yardsticks. Therefore, util- 
ity magnates constantly seek to control the 
regulators and destroy the _ yardsticks. 
There’s nothing surprising about that, and 
it’s been proved by one investigation after 
another. 

For example, the 8-year Federal Trade 
Commission probe in the late 1920’s and 
early 1930's. It revealed every possible kind 
of political corruption by utility companies. 
A little later, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission held hearings which disclosed 
that the Union Electric Co. of Missouri was 
corrupting State officials with secret slush 
funds and “wine, women and song.” 

If anyone thinks such things happened 
only in the past, let him recall the recent 
hearings before a committee headed by 
Senator LANGER, Republican, of North Da- 
kota. A subsidiary of the Dixon-Yates com- 
bine was exposed as doing virtually what 
Union Electric did—maintaining luxury 
camps where expensive entertainment is pro- 
vided for public officials. 

Also, another story in this issue tells how 
the power trust lobbyists swarmed all over 
the Florida legislature, wining and dining 
the lawmakers. 

Even such things, however, are the “small 
potatoes” of political corruption by the 
power trust. The main thing is to under- 
stand the situation which inevitably produces 
an infinite variety of corruption at all levels 
of government—local, State and National. 

For example: Power-trust companies al- 
ways seek to “own” State governors. They 
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pour money into the campaign funds of a 
candidate who is on their side, and stop at 
nothing to defeat a governor who is on the 
People’s side? Why? 

Because the governor appoints the mem- 
bers of the State regulatory commission, and 
it has power to grant or deny a utility com- 
pany’s demands. The commission not only 
can O. K. exorbitant rate boosts, inflated capi- 
tal, and excessive salaries for the company’s 
officials, it can also do such things as allow 
the company to spend huge sums on decep- 
tive private power propaganda, and tack the 
cost onto the light and power bills paid by 
consumers. 

It is the same way only still bigger, on the 
national scale. Why did power trust mag- 
nates contribute so lavishly to Republican 
campaign funds in 1952? For one reason, 
because the President appoints the members 
of the Federal Power Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other government agencies 
which can grant or refuse what the power 
trust wants. 

All those agencies, having been “packed” 
by President Eisenhower, have given the 
power trust nearly everything it asked. An 
outstanding example is the Dixon-Yates 
deal, which was ordered by Eisenhower. 


That deal will cost the American taxpayers 
at least 90 million unnecessary dollars, and is 
designed as the entering wedge to destroy 
the TVA public power yardstick. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, which negoti- 
ated the deal and signed the Dixon-Yates 
contract, refused even to listen to a cheaper 
offer from another private power group. 
The FPC and SEC okayed the deal despite 
serious charges that it violates the Utility 
Holding Company Act. 

Now, this week, the House voted 198 to 
169 for a TVA appropriation bill amendment 
which, in effect, gives the “green light” to 
the scandalous Dixon-Yates deal. In the 
days before that key vote was taken, power- 
trust lobbyists swarmed over Capitol Hill. 
What do you think they were doing, if not 
trying to corrupt Members of Congress by 
political promises and threats? 

All this political corruption will continue 
until the people get angry enough to demand 
and get enough public power “yardsticks” to 
make public power magnates decide that cor- 
ruption does not pay. 


Mr. Speaker, the Henry Luce publica- 
tions support and cooperate with the 
Power Trust lobbyists. 





Power Trust Lobbyists Active in State as 
Well as National Capitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an article from the June 25, 1955, 
issue of Labor, the newspaper owned and 
published by the railroad brotherhoods: 

STATE LEGISLATORS DINED, WINED BY 
LOBBYISTS 
(By Michael Marsh) 

Lobbyists have been riding high in various 
State legislatures this year. They’ve been 
lavish with entertainment, favors and even 
bribes for legislators—who are expected to 
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give in return their votes. That’s the gist 
of recent newspaper reports from a number 
of State capitals. Here are three examples: 

In Florida, the capital correspondent of 
the Miami Herald reported that “public 
utilities are winding up another 60 days of 
expensive lobbying in the Florida legisla- 
ture—and the consumer is footing the bill 
for an amount he will never know.” 

The electric consumer pays for such ex- 
penses as “bourbon and sirloin, hotel suites 
and lobbyists’ salaries” through his electric 
bill, the Herald reporter poipted out. And 
the utilities aren’t required to itemize these 
expenses at all. 

The reporter cited the Florida Power & 
Light Co. as the “most powerful” lobby 
around the capital. Moreover, he noted, 
“like other utility and bus companies, Flor- 
ida Power & Light at times hires members 
of the legislature as its attorneys.” 

In Texas, the crusading Texas Observer 
devoted a whole special issue to Lobbists at 
Work in the State capital. It described the 
wining and dining, racetrack excursions, free 
visits to brothels, legal retainers and out- 
right bribes for the legislators. “Each mem- 
ber,” the Observer concluded, “freeloads to 
his own litmit—free food, free passes, free 
beer, free whisky, free junkets, free hotel 
rooms, and, for those who want them, free 
women.” 

The lobbyists outnumber both houses of 
the Texas legislature put together, the Ob- 
server reported. The most powerful lobbies 
represent oil, natural gas, sulphur, railroads, 
beer and liquor, and buses and trucks. Apart 
from parties, receptions, expensive Junkets, 
and hotel suites where free food and drink 
are always available, a number of lobbyists 
pay cut cold hard cash. 

Legal retainers is one way of passing 
money, the Observer pointed out. Members 
of the legislature, polled by the paper, gave 
the following estimates on how many of their 
colleagues accept such retainers: 11 percent 
of the house membership and 60 percent of 
the senate membership. 

Outright bribery is also used. “You are 
talking about members taking bribes?” one 
industrial lobbyist told the paper. “Well, 
I’ll tell you, it’s a damn scandal * * * there’s 
some going on right now. * * * They're 
within one vote now.” 

One house member said he was offered $5,- 
000 to vote the right way on a certain bill 
in committee. Another told of receiving 
some material from a lobbyist, and with it 
$150 in cash. The same house member told 
of a colleague protesting to him, “Look, 
they’ve been paying my office expenses for 
years. Don’t tell me how to vote.” A weal- 
thy representative said, “They’ve tried to en- 
tice me with tips on the oil business * * * 
good ones.” 

FOUR $100 BILLS 

A State senator told of one lobbyist offering 
him four $100 bills to cover his filing fee for 
reelection, which amounted to $50. When 
the same senator suffered a financial reverse 
and returned to his office, he recalled, “‘there 
were 11 of them (lobbyists) lined up waiting 
for me and * * * wanting to help with ex- 
penses.” 

Another senator told how a colleague com- 
plained to him on one bill, “Why they only 
gave me $500.” The same colleague told him, 
the senator said, that on another bill he “‘got 
$2,500, and that five members of that com- 
mittee got $2,500.” Still another senator re- 
counted how a lobbyist approached him just 
before last Christmas and offered him “$500 
now and $500 later” as Christmas money. 

Lawyer Ed Clark, kingpin of the Texas 
business lobbyists, protested that he himself 
is highly ethical but told the Observer as 
follows about the legislators: “It’s a danger- 
ous thing for a young man to come up here.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Henry Luce publica- 
tions support and cooperate with the 
Power Trust lobbyists. 
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Power Lobbyists Lose on REA but Win 
on TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I am including an 
article from Labor’s Daily, carried in its 
issue of June 23, 1955: 

RESTORATION OF POWER FuNDS HAILED By ECI 


WASHINGTON.—The labor-backed Electric 
Consumers Information Committee hailed 
as “a major victory for public power” the 
restoration by the House of a $6 million con- 
tinuing fund for the Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration. 

The committee also expressed optimism 
that the Dixon-Yates lobby could be defeated 
in the Senate’s consideration of an appro- 
priations bill seeking $6.5 million for Dixon- 
Yates. 

The Southwest Power Administration fund 
will implement contracts between the Fed- 
eral Government and five Generation and 
Transmission Cooperatives in the Missouri- 
Arkansas-Oklahoma area. The contracts are 
for integration and interchange of the G. and 
T.’s steam generated power with SPA’s hy- 
droelectric power over the co-op’s lines. 

The House action, if approved by the 
Senate, will force the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to honor the contracts which they 
have previously repudiated. 

Meanwhile, Charles J. Fain, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, told a Senate sub- 
committee that the $6 million Eisenhower 
recommended fund for Dixon-Yates repre- 
sents, “A surrender by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the integrity of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to the representatives of New 
York investor groups who seek to destroy 
the right of the American people to enjoy 
the fruits of their own natural resources.” 

Fain continued: 

“This $6.5 million item would be the be- 
ginning of a 25-year period of appeasement 
by the Federal Government of commercial 
utility interests; a program which will cost 
the taxpayers of the United States or the 
rate payers of the Tennessee Valley area 
$100 million to $140 million during the first 
25 years of operation of the Dixon-Yates 
contract.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Henry Luce publi- 
cations support and cooperate with the 
Power Trust lobbyists. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pike’s Peak as to ap- 
prove the Hammond irrigation project in 
New Mexico. 

The Hammond project is a part of the 
proposed multibillion dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 
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The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers ot 
the Hammond project would be $3 9 
an acre. 

The project would produce agricy. 
tural products now supported by the tax 
payers and in great surplus. Among 
these are grains, beans, dairy Products 
and wool. ; 


The Selection of Judges: The Independ. 
ence of the Federal Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a@ very interesting and educational ad. 
dress delivered before the Judicial Con. 
ference of the Fifth Circuit by Charles 
J. Bloch that appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal of June 1955: 


THe SELECTION OF JUDGES: THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE FEDERAL CouURTS 


(By Charles J. Bloch) 


(Mr. Bloch is disturbed about the gradually 
increasing influence of the Attorney General 
in the selection of Federal judges. During 
the last 20 years, he writes, the Department 
of Justice has become the chief litigant in 
Federal courts, and at the same time the 
Attorney General, who heads the Depart- 
ment, has become the President's chief ad- 
viser in appointing members of the Federal 
bench who will try the cases brought by the 
Department. Mr. Bloch proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment to change the method of 
selecting Federal judges so as to prevent 
any possible curtailment of the independence 
of the judiciary. This article is taken from 
an address delivered before the Judicial Con- 
ference of the Fifth Circuit in New Orleans 
last year.) 


During the 1930’s there arose a very gross 
misconception of the function of the judi- 
ciary in the American constitutional system, 

That misconception was typified by the 
efforts then made to pack the Supreme Court, 
and to make radical changes in the judicial 
branch of the Government. 

That misconception is illustrated by speci- 
mens of ideas which men in high places ex- 
pressed at that time. For example, the sec- 
ond volume of the diary of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Harold Ickes, has just been pub- 
lished. I have not had the chance to read 
it all, and f do not know that I ever will 
have the chance or the inclination. But I 
give you 1 or 2 quotations from the first 100 
pages of it: 

“The President read us the draft of the 
message that he was to deliver before the 
joint session of Congress the next day on the 
State of the Nation. * * * It raised the 
Supreme Court issue very clearly and very 
cleverly but very inoffensively. The line that 
he took was that there had been cordial and 
effective cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
during the past almost 4 years, but that there 
had been lacking that cooperation on the 
part of the judiciary that the people had 4 
right to expect. He invited cooperation from 
the judiciary and he remarked in passing 
that the function of legislating should be 
left to the Congress, where the Constitution 
intended it to be” (p. 31). 

After the message to which Secretary Ickes 
referred had been delivered by the Presi- 
dent, he writes this in his diary: 
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“Tt was clearly apparent that the message 
was well received, which means that those 
who heard it * * * are in a mood to join 
issue on the Supreme Court on its arro- 
gant assumption of the right to overrule 
poth Congress and the President in mat- 
ters of legislation. * * * I imagine that 
this was the first time in our history that 
a President of the United States, in ad- 
dressing Congress, has sharply, even if po- 
litely, criticized the judicial branch of the 
Government. * * * I believe that we are 
on the eve of an era where the powers of 
the Court will be much more strictly lim- 
ited than they have been in the past (p. 32). 

Then, @ little later he says: 

“No one can see ahead into history, but 
I suspect that this adroit move all along 
the line against the judiciary will be one 
of the outstanding things in American his- 
tory for all time to come (p. 65).” 

And in that same entry in his diary he 
criticized Chief Justice Hughes because he 
would not make the Court an instrument 
for social and political progress (p. 67). 

Such was the germ of the ideas which 
became prevalent 15 or 16 years ago, and 
have had their effect on the judiciary of 
this Nation, and more important, have 
had their effect on the attitude of the lay- 
men toward the courts. 


And perhaps more important, they have 
had their effect on the ideas of conserva- 
tive statesmen toward the courts, and par- 
ticularly the Supreme Court. 

Recently I heard a speech delivered by 
a distinguished Southern Senator who is 
well known to some of us here and whom 
we all admire and respect. 

In that speech he sdid: 

“The founders of our Government never 
intended that public questions should be 
decided solely on the basis of the number 
of people involved. They devised our sys- 
tem of divided powers and checks and bal- 
ances to avoid any action that smacked of 
mob rule * * * the founders sought to in- 
sulate the Federal judiciary against any 
form of pressure from any source, but all 
of you who are members of the bar have 
read decisions of our highest Court which 
would indicate that a political formula had 
been applied to reach decisions on consti- 
tutional and legal questions.” 

And a little later he said: 

“Instead of discharging its proper func- 
tion as umpire, these decisions, particularly 
in cases where the executive branch through 

ie Attorney General has intervened, would 
indicate that the Supreme Court is about 
to lose its identity as a coequal branch of our 
Government. The Court has shown much 
less disposition to protect the prerogatives of 
the legislative branch than the Congress 
displayed when the Supreme Court was un- 
der attack by the same executive depart- 
ment. Some of the briefs filed by the At- 
torney General would indicate that he be- 
lieves that it is the mission of the Court to 
strike down the rights of the States and of 
he people reserved in the 10th amendment 
nd to transfer them to the Central Govern- 
nent.” 

So, that seed which was so planted has so 
frown that conservative, reasonable, rational 
men are now of the opinion that the 
Supreme Court is about to lose its identity as 
& coequal branch of our Government, or in 
ther words, about to lose its independence. 
And that idea is not confined to opinions of 
the Supreme Court, but like criticism is 
spreading to opinions of other courts. 

It is likely that a major operation will be 
necessary in order to make it plain to every 
citizen of this Nation that the judiciary was 
intended to be independent; that for the 
most part it is independent; and that it will 
remain independent. 

That is was intended to be independent, 
we all know, 
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Even before the Constitution, the Amer- 
ican colonists were mindful of the problems 
of judicial selection and tenure. In the 
Declaration of Independence they declared 
that the King of Great Britain “has ob- 
structed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing 
judiciary powers, and has made judges de- 
pendent upon his will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries.” 

When the Constitution was written and 
ratified, one of its fundamental principles 
was that governmental powers should be di- 
vided among the three departments of gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the executive and 
the judicial, and that each of those was 
separate from the others. This separation 
was not merely a matter of convenience or of 
governmental mechanism. The object was 
basic and vital. (O'Donoghue v. United 
States, 289 U. S. 516.) 

The object has never been more forcibly 
stated than it was by Chief Justice Marshall 
during the course of the debates of the Vir- 
ginia State Convention of 1829-30 when he 
said: 

“The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man’s fireside; it passes 
on his property, his reputation, his life, his 
all. Is it not, to the last degree important, 
that he (sic) should be rendered perfectly 
and completely independent, with nothing 
to influence or control him but God and his 
conscience? * * * I have always thought, 
from my earliest youth until now, that the 
greatest scourge an angry heaven ever in- 
flicted upon an ungrateful and a sinning 
people, was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a 
dependent judiciary” (88 A. L. R. at p. 1025). 

Those who wrote the Constitution were 
aware of the need for and the establishment 
of an independent judiciary. 

Down through the years, that need has 
been recognized. 

Never has that need been more cogently 
stated than it was by Justice Robert H. 
Jackson in his address at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new American Bar Center 
on November 2, 1953: 

“We believe in a strong and independent 
judiciary charged with the adjusting and 
applying of law to conditions of our time, 
with balancing the values of continuity 
against those of improvement, certainty 
against adaptability, liberty against author- 
ity. By independence of the judge we mean 
more than freedom from subservience to 
other branches of Government. We mean 
the largest freedom humanly attainable from 
his own partisanship, class interest, political 
bias, or group pressure” (40 A. B. A. J. 21). 

But, believing, as the authors of the Con- 
stitution did, in an independent judiciary, 
it is noteworthy that they placed the judi- 
ciary in a rather peculiar position. 

The Chief Executive is chosen by the peo- 
ple—indirectly, of course—but nonetheless, 
by the people. 

The Members of the legislative branch, 
Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are now chosen directly by the 
people. 

But the members of the judiciary are 
appointed by the Chief Executive by and 
with the advice and consent of a branch of 
the legislative department. 

True it is that once appointed and con- 
firmed, a Federal judge holds office “during 
good behavior” subject to being removed 
only by an impeachment and trial by the 
Senate, but his right to serve stems from 
the concurrent acts of the executive depart- 
ment and a branch of the legislative depart- 
ment. 

Is this system conducive to the continu- 
ance of the independence of the judiciary? 

If not, is there a better system? What 
is it? 

These are questions which have excited the 
attention of the bar. Not only have they ex- 
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cited the attention of the bar, but laymen— 
the press—are thinking of them and dis- 
cussing them. 

Charles Evans Hughes once said: 

“You cannot maintain democratic institu- 
tions by mere forms of words or by occa- 
sional patriotic vows. You maintain them 
by making the institutions of our Republic 
work as they are intended to work.” 

That is the watchword of the American 
Bar Association in the founding of its sec- 
tion of judicial administration. The func- 
tion of that section in the program of the 
American Bar Association is “the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice.” The 
objectives of the association are set out in 
detail in the recommendations of the sec- 
tion of judicial administration found in 63 
American Bar Association Reports 522. To 
them has been added the subject of improve- 
ment of the methods of judicial selection. 

That subject is thus stated in the hand- 
book prepared by the section: “The impor- 
tance of establishing methods of judicial 
selection that will be most conducive to the 
maintenance of a thoroughly qualified and 
independent judiciary and that will take the 
State judges out of politics as nearly as may 
be, is generally recognized.” 

Some of us—a great many of us—have 
wondered why the proposal was limited to 
the selection of State judges. We presume 
that the reason is that Federal judges have 
a life tenure and that the method of their 
selection is governed by the Constitution. 

That does not answer the doubt, particu- 
larly if this statement of the section in its 
handbook is true: “Judges should not be 
selected for partisan or political considera- 
tions.” 

The method of selecting United States 
Senators has been changed in our lifetime 
by constitutional amendment. 

The possible tenure, or continuance of 
tenure, of the President of the United States 
has even more recently been the subject of 
a constitutional change. 

The method of electing the President is 
constantly the subject of debate and discus- 
sion, and possible constitutional change. 

Is the method of selecting Federal judges 
any the more sacrosanct and immutable? 

If to make the institutions of our Republic 
better work as they were intended to work, 
a change in the method of selecting Federal 
judges is desirable, the bar of the Nation, 
the members of the Federal judiciary should 
be the first to have the courage to say so 
and to propose such change. 

Is the present system conducive to an 
independent judiciary? 

Before passing to a brief analysis of what 
the present system really is, I should like 
to advert to a survey made by a New Jersey 
journalist with respect to their recent edi- 
torial comments concerning judicial ap- 
pointments. He spoke regarding that sur- 
vey at a meeting of the American Bar Associ- 
ation Committee on Cooperation with Lay- 
men of the Section of Judicial Administra- 
tion on September 19, 1951. He called at- 
tention to the fact that in recent months 
there had been more than 40 sharp criticisms 
of the Federal system of selecting judicial 
appointees. He quoted the following from 
an editorial in a Milwaukee paper: 

“To the average citizen, the dispute should 
point up the fact that Federal judgeships 
shouldn’t be matters of political patronage 
in the first place. Why should either the 
President or the Senator decide who should 
be judges on the basis of personal desire or 
political favor? Why should judgeships get 
tangled up in political feuds? Why don’t we 
have an impartial body to nominate profes- 
sionally qualified men for the President’s 
judicial appointments?” 

After so quoting, he commented: 

“Perhaps the concept of extending the 
Missouri plan to cover the entire Federal 
judiciary hasn’t yet been envisaged by the 
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American Bar Association. It does, however, 
have widespread support among the press.” 
Personally, I think this editor missed one 
point when he confined himself to criticizing 
presidential and senatorial selection. 

That can be demonstrated by a brief anal- 
ysis of what the present system really is. 

Theoretically, the President of the United 
States nominates Federal judges by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The nomination is signed by the Presi- 
dent. Who in the executive branch of the 
Government actually investigates the char- 
acter and qualifications of aspirants for Fed- 
eral judgeships? Who actually is the alter 
ego of the President in that particular phase 
of work? 

If we did not judicially know the answers 
to these questions, the answer would be 
found in that book which the author denom- 
inates a “story of men, emotions, methods, 
and motives in that crucial zone of law and 
government bordering both upon the courts 
and the Executive”—Federal Justice by Hon. 
Homer Cummings, former Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Succinctly he answers the questions posed 
when at pages 528-529 he says: 

“In an earlier day of fewer judges, the Pres- 
ident could handle all routine connected with 
appointments. Of course members of the 
Cabinet often advised with him on judicial 
appointments and all manner of judicial 
matters. * * * It soon became necessary for 
the President to delegate the routine in con- 
nection with appointments. At first this was 
centralized in the Department of State. So 
far as law officers and judges were concerned, 
Attorney General Cushing caused it to be 
transferred to the Attorney General's office in 
1853. * * * Time, practice, and the necessi- 
ties of the case have finally centralized in 
the Department of Justice the duty of in- 
vestigating and recommending judicial ap- 
pointments. There it is performed solely as 
a confidential service in aid of the Presi- 
dent.” 

So we know from eminent authority, if 
we did not know it otherwise, that so far 
as the nomination by the executive is con- 
cerned, in the vast, vast majority of cases 
that nomination is made on behalf of the 
President by the Department of Justice. The 
phrase “Department of Justice” and the title 
“Attorney General” are practically and 
legally synonymous (U. S. C. A. title 5, sec. 
291; U. S.C. A. Cumulative Supplement, title 
5, sec. 291 (N)). Even prior to the reor- 
ganization plan of 1950, the Supreme Court 
of the United States had conceded it to be 
the duty of the Attorney General to “‘super- 
vise the conduct of all suits brought by or 
against the United States and to give advice 
to the President and to the heads of other 
departments of Government” (125 U. S. at 
p. 278). 

Another case (68 N. E. 2d 750) has stated 
the authority and duty of the Attorney 
General to extend to the “general control 
and supervision of all original prosecutions 
and all civil suits in which the United States 
is interested, whether such interest be the 
subject of attack or defense.” 

So, the Attorney General of the United 
States: 

(a) Gives advice to the President and the 
heads of the other departments of the Gov- 
ment; 

(b) Supervises the conduct of all suits 
brought by or against the United States—in 
some of which the soundness of that advice 
may be judicially tested; 

(c) As a confidential service in aid of the 
President he investigates and recommends 
judicial appointments—the appointment of 
judges to preside in the trial of those cases 
which he must defend or which he may have 
instituted. 

He pitches; he catches; he bats; he fields; 
he runs bases; and—he selects, or has a 
great voice in selecting the umpires. 
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On June 30, 1958, there were pending in 
the district courts of the United States, 


66,873 civil cases, of which 23,617 were cases . 


in which the United States was a party. 
(Annual Report of the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts for 1953, p. 144.) 

During the fiscal year 1953 there were 
64,001 civil cases commenced in the United 
States district courts, of which 23,881 were 
United States cases, plaintiff in 17,751; de- 
fendant in 6,130 (ibid., p. 148). 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
there were 38,504 criminal proceedings com- 
menced in the United States district courts 
(ibid., p. 171). 

On June 30, 1952, there were pending in 
the United States courts of appeals for the 
11 circuits, 1,845 cases, of which 267 were 
criminal cases and 492 civil cases, in which 
the United States was a party. In addition, 
there were 369 classified as administrative 
appeals (ibid., p. 134). 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
there were filed 603 petitions for review on 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the United States from the United States 
courts of appeals, of which 126 were in crimi- 
nal cases and 170 in United States civil 
cases, and 57 administrative appeals. 

We do not know in how many cases the 
Attorney General has been asked to inter- 
vene or file briefs as amicus curiae, but it 
takes no more figures to demonstrate that 
over the years the United States has become 
the chief litigant in the Federal courts. 

In United States v. Lee (106 U. S. 196, at 
p. 223), Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for the 
Supreme Court, said: “The judicial depart- 
ment is inherently the weakest of them all.” 
The enforcement and protection of judg- 
ments of courts, he pointed out, are de- 
pendent upon officers appointed and remov- 
able at the pleasure of the Executive. “With 
no patronage and no control of the purse 
or sword,” he continued, “their power and 
influence rests solely upon the public sense 
of the necessity for the existence of a tribunal 
to which all may appeal for the assertion 
and protection of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution and by the laws of the land, 
and on the confidence reposed in the sound- 
ness of their decisions and the purity of their 
motives.” 

Day by day, month by month, year by 
year, cases are increasing in which a citizen 
of the United States meets in the courts of 
the United States, the United States as a 
party litigant. 

Will the citizens of the United States con- 
tinue to have confidence in the soundness of 
the decisions of these courts and the purity 
of the motives of these courts when the 
counsel for the adversary party litigant is 
vested with so great a power in the selection 
of the judges of those courts? Will the citi- 
zens of the United States continue to regard 
the judiciary as an independent judiciary 
when its members have practically been 
nominated by counsel for its chief party liti- 
gant? 

I have been practicing law in the same 
city, the same firm for over 40 years. During 
that time, I have tried several cases in 
United States courts before United States 
judges in which the United States was the 
adversary party. I have seen other such 
cases tried. Never have I had the slightest 
suspicion that the presiding judge was in 
any manner partial to the United States. 

But the problem revolves not around what 
I and other trained lawyers know, but 
around what the litigant citizens—laymen— 
in this day of television, radio, and unbridled 
freedom of the press—may think. 

Is this flaw in the nominating power 
cured by the provision that the Senate must 
advise and consent to the nomination before 
it becomes effective? 

A consideration of this question suggests 
another: Does the Senate really advise? 
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We would shut our eyes to the facts if we 


, pretended ignorance on the subject of 


senatorial courtesy in judicial appoint. 
ments insofar as it affects appointments of 
judges of Federal district courts. So, let ys; 
steer away from that subject for the present 
at least, and see what is the present status 
of “advice and consent” insofar as appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States are concerned. 

In 1893, Grover Cleveland was President of 
the United States. David B. Hill was a Sena- 
tor from New York in the Senate of the 
United States. Justice Blatchford of the 
United States Supreme Court died. The 
President nominated William B. Hornblower 
of New York. That appointment displeased 
Senator Hill. So the nomination was re. 
jected by the Senate. The President then 
nominated Wheeler H. Peckham. Senator 
Hill contested that nomination, too, and 
succeeded in defeating it. Three days later 
the President nominated United States Sen. 
ator Edward Douglass White of Louisiana, 
The Senate promptly and unanimously ac- 
cepted that nomination. For 27 years he 
served on the Court with distinction, during 
10 of those years as Chief Justice. It is not 
important whether the President or the Sen- 
ate won that battle of a bygone day. The 
importance is that President Cleveland there 
set a pattern which for the last 16 years 
has been followed by our Chief Executives, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, in their ap- 
pointments to our highest tribunal and thus 
impeding and embarrassing the Senate in its 
constitutional power and duty of advising 
and consenting to the appointment of jus- 
tices to the Supreme Court. 

The pattern is that of appointing to the 
highest court either Senators or men hold- 
ing offices for which they have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

With the exception of the present Chief 
Justice, every appointee (except perhaps one) 
to the Court since 1937 was at the time of 
his appointment either a United States Sen- 
ator, or holding an office for which he had 
been confirmed by the Senate. Whether such 
nominations are planned to obviate or dis- 
~courage controversies in the Senate over con- 
firmation, we of course do not know. But 
we do know that they have had that effect. 
Since the Cleveland-Hill struggle of 1894, 
there has been only one rejection by the Sen- 
ate of a Presidential appointment to the 
Supreme Court, and very few instances in 
which there was any prolonged discussion or 
debate over any appointment. 

For the past 16 years at least, it appears 
that the Senate of the United States has 
made little use of its constitutional power to 
advise with and consent to appointments of 
Supreme Court Justices. It was not ever 
thus—not even when a Chief Executive 
sought to place members of his cabinet on 
the Supreme Court. There were days when 
the Senate considered it not only its right 
but its duty to participate equally with the 
President in choosing Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and thus have some voice in 
the selection of those who ultimately have 
the decision as to whether constitutional 
government shall prevail in this Nation. 

No man sits on the Supreme Court today 
without the approval of a majority of the 
Senate, present and voting when his nomi- 
nation came before the Senate. The Sen- 
ators have the constitutional power, and the 
correlative duty to “advise and consent” as 
to any nomination which is placed before 
them. That they have not recently excr- 
cised that power and duty is one of the 
reasons why there is being considered and 
discussed the question: Under present con- 
ditions should not the constitutional method 
of selecting Federal judges be changed? 

As was ever so in this Nation of ours, there 
are men and women who are willing to face 
the facts, and discuss them. 
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With respect to Judges of the courts of 
us, and district judges, the pattern is 
not so clear as it applies to nominations 
and appointments. But—when it comes 
+o “advising and consenting,” let us assume 
that State X has two Senators of the party 
in power. A district judge dies or resigns. 
The two Senators from State X agree on 
his successor. The Attorney General investi- 
cates him and recommends his appointment, 
He is appointed and confirmed. If per- 
chance the Attorney General investigated 
and refused to recommend his appointment, 
there would come a clash. Until someone 
gave in, the State of X would be without a 
juage. 

“it the State of X should have had two 
Senators not of the party in power, then the 
“advice and consent” provision of the Con- 
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stitution generally ceases to have any effect, 
and the Attorney General investigates and 
recommends. 

In this situation, therefore, ought we not 
as men, whether judges or lawyers, be will- 


ing to admit that the present system is 
faulty, and face the questions: What method 
will be most conducive to the maintenace 
of a thoroughly qualified and independent 
Federal judiciary? 

Are safeguards needed to insure the perm- 
anence of an independent judiciary? 

With respect to State court judges, the 
American Bar Association plan contemplates 
that the appointing power is vested in the 
governor. In order to secure the best choice 
of names the executive does not have an un- 
limited power of selection, but is confined 
to a panel of names chosen by a separate 
nonminating agency. The nominating 
agency is not composed solely of lawyers and 
judges but consists equally if not predom- 
inantly of laymen elected by the voters or 
appointed by the governor, and serving with- 
out pay. It has been suggested that there 
be a national judicial council composed of 
judges, lawyers and laymen who would make 
nominations of more than one for the posi- 
tion. From this list the President would 
nominate, subject to the consent of the Sen- 
ave, 

A few weeks ago I was discussing this sub- 
ject with a group of interested lawyers. It 
was suggested that I draft such a proposed 
amendment so that the lawyers who were 
interested could have the benefit of it, criti- 
cize it and make suggestions with respect 

) it—that it would serve as something con- 

rete to discuss and criticize rather than to 
have a discussion of an abstract idea. 

So, I undertook the task, and the proposed 
amendment might read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. There shall be a Judicial Council 

f the United States. 

“Sec. 2. The Judicial Council of the United 
States shall be composed of 17 citizens of the 
United States, 11 of whom shall be attorneys 

law who shall have been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, and none of whom shall be officers 

r employees of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. The members of the Judicial 
Council shall be nominated by the President 

{ the United States, and appointed by him 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
ocnate, 

Sec. 4. The term of office of each member 

of the Judicial Council of the United States 
all be 15 years, and no member shall be 
eligible to serve upon said council after the 
expiration of the term for which he was 
appointed. All vacancies on the said council 
all be filled by nomination ~nd appoint- 
nent of the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and such member 

)appointed shall hold office for a full term 
of 15 years from the date of his appointment. 

Sec. 5, The members of the Judicial Coun- 
cil shall, at stated times, receive for their 
rvices a compensation to be determined 
'y law by the Congress of the United States 
which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 
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“Sec. 6. The duty of the Judicial Council 
of the United States shall be to recommend 
to the President of the United States, per- 
sons for nomination and appointment by him 
as Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and as such inferior courts as 
the Congress may have ordained and estab- 
lished or may hereafter ordain and establish. 

“Sec. 7. No person shall be nominated or 
appointed by the President of the United 
States as a Justice of the Supreme Court, or 
as a judge of any inferior court unless he 
shall have been recommended for such nom- 
ination and appointment by a majority of 
the members of the Judicial Council of the 
United States then in office. 

“Sec. 8. No member of the Judicial Coun- 
cil of the United States shall be eligible for 
appointment as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or as a judge 
of an inferior court nor for a period of 3 
years after he has ceased to be such member 
whether such cessation ensued by expiration 
of his term or by resignation or otherwise. 

“Sec. 9. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article.” 

If the idea of a national judicial council 
should not be considered as a solution to our 
problem, there is another approach which 
might be considered. 

The Constitution of the United States, in 
dealing with the legislative department, pro- 
vides specifically: “Each House shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members” (art. I, sec. 5, 
clause 1). 

Thus, the utter independence of the Con- 
gress of the United States is safeguarded. 
The jurisdiction to determine the right of a 
Senator or a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to a seat is vested exclusively in 
the Senate or the House respectively. The 
Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit has 
decided in the case of Johnson v. Stevenson 
(170 F. 2d 108) that is the constitutional 
right of the Senate to judge the election of a 
Senator in all its steps or stages. 

The legislative bodies are the sole judges 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of their members. There is no reason why 
the Federal judiciary should not be a sole 
judge of the qualification and selection of 
its own members, and thus to create a real 
independent judiciary dependent upon the 
whims, foibles, personal predilections of no 
one but upon the calm deliberate judgment 
of other members of the Federal judiciary. 

I have some very definite ideas as to the 
details of a plan, but time here certainly 
would not permit the mention or discussion 
of them. 

I do think it appropriate to say that in my 
opinion the selection should be different 
with respect to Justices of the Supreme Court 
as distinguished from judges of the courts 
of appeals and district judges. 

So far as the Supreme Court of the United 
States is concerned, I venture the suggestion 
that no man should sit as a Justice on the 
Supreme Court of the United States who has 
not had prior experience on the Federal 
bench or as a justice of a State court of 
last resort. The selection of Justices of the 
Supreme Court might be confined to a selec- 
tion from judges of the 11 circuit courts of 
appeals, and State supreme court justices. 

Presently, there are 62 judges of the 11 
courts of appeals. I would say that there 
were about 300 justices of State courts of 
last resort. I should like to see the passage 
of a constitutional amendment which would 
provide that in the event of a vacancy on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
it must be filled by a selection from these 
judges and justices. It could be that the 
selection should be made by the remaining 
justices of the Supreme Court selecting a 
panel of 3 and the Senate selecting by elec- 
tion, 1 from that panel, or vetoing all 3 of 
them. Those are matters of detail. The 
underlying principle of the suggestion is that 
no man should be permitted to serve as a 
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Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States without having had prior experience 
as an appellate judge or justice. 

So far as court of appeals judges are con- 
cerned, I suggest that in the event of a 
vacancy on a court of appeals, that that 
vacancy be filled by*the remaining members 
of the court of appeals either from the dis- 
trict judges or from members of the bar. 
After 40 years of practice, it is my firm con- 
viction that judges are capable of selecting 
the best judges. 

So far as district court judges are con- 
cerned, I suggest that if a vacancy should 
occur, say in Louisiana, that that vacancy 
should be filled by a selection made by the 
judges of the Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit in conjunction with the remaining 
district judges in the State of Louisiana. 

Our Constitution was intended to insure 
judicial independence. If it does not—if 
there is the slightest doubt about its doing 
so—it should be changed so as to assure abso- 
lute judicial independence. 





Irrigation: An Investment in the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, too often we judge by associa- 
tion or just by looking at the cover. If 
we see something good, many of us im- 
mediately accept anything that goes 
along with it as being good, sometimes 
we are fooled. Then, too, many books 
are excellent sellers just because they 
have intriguing covers, yet, how many of 
these are read from cover to cover. 

This is much the case of irrigation and 
reclamation. Ihave been surprised time 
and time again when one of my col- 
leagues registers disbelief when he is told 
costs for irrigation and reclamation are 
paid back to the Treasury by those who 
use them. 

When we appropriate money for irri- 
gation and reclamation, many Members 
immediately feel that this is a raid on 
the Federal Treasury. Why? Simply 
because they associate it with money ap- 
propriated for the operation of the hun- 
dreds of different functions of*Govern- 
ment which is not returned to the Treas- 
ury. Perhaps we would fully realize this 
if the checks which are used to pay back 
this money were sent to the Treasurer 
of the United States via the Congress. 
Of course, I realize this is very imprac- 
tical and would never work. 

Reclamation has repaid over $600 
million to the Federal Treasury and dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, another $60 
million will be returned to the Govern- 
ment in compliance with the repayment 
contracts entered into by the water users. 

During 1954, the new wealth created 
from reclamation projects amounted to 
$785,939,000, this wealth pays taxes, 
brings security, and helps to develop new 
industries. Reclamation helps us keep 
pace with our expanding population and 
contributes greatly to our national econ- 
omy. 

We must remember that more than 
half of Reclamation’s annual appropria- 
tion is now coming from the revolving 
reclamation fund which was established 
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by the Congress by the Reclamation Act 
of 1902. 

I ask you, are Commerce, Treasury, 
State, Defense, Labor, and the rest of 
the Departments paying half of their ap- 
propriations? Absolutely not. 

You might say that the entire Nation 
benefits from the money appropriated 
for these Departments and that money 
which goes to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is used exclusively for the benefit of 
the 17 Western States. 

Gentlemen, let me assure you that 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
Barren wastelands which once were un- 
productive are now producing crops, sup- 
porting thriving cities and thousands of 
people who represent a multi-billion- 
dollar market for products produced in 
every State of the Union. 

Even if we completely disregard the 
amount of money which is paid back by 
the water users, you can readily under- 
stand how such an intelligent and re- 
warding investment reclamation is. In 
new income taxes alone the Federal Gov- 
ernment collects millions annually. 

Total appropriations for irrigation and 
reclamation since 1902 amount to about 
$2.7 billion. I want to impress you with 
the fact that most of this land was un- 
productive in either crops or taxes. Be- 
cause of irrigation and reclamation, in- 
come from this land has produced over 
$4 billion in Federal income taxes. If 
we were to add the Federal gasoline, ex- 
cise, excess profits, corporation, and hun- 
dreds of other taxes, the total would be 
fabulous. 

I have checked with the Bureau of 
Reclamation relative to the repayment 
figures. They inform me that repay- 
ment of construction charges by the 
water users on Federal projects is more 
than 99 percent current. 

Not only does irrigation and reclama- 
tion pay for itself, but it also pays big 
dividends. It is a blue-chip investment. 

COST ESTIMATES 

Much criticism has been leveled at the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and many in- 
nuendos have been passed along that the 
engineers from the Bureau are able to 
justify many of the projects by inten- 
tionally underestimating the cost of the 
projects. 

Calling your attention to a statement 
inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on June 7, 1955, by 
my good friend and colleague from Colo- 
rado |Mr. AsprnaLu], he points out that 
the actual cost of Federal reclamation 
projects has been below the cost esti- 
mates of the Bureau engineers. 

The critics have pointed to some proj- 
ects which have cost considerably more 
than the original estimates. The facts 
are there and on face value they cannot 
be disputed. However, there must be, 
and is, a reason for this. First and fore- 
most, we cannot forget that the value 
of the dollar has dropped from 100 cents 
just prior to World War II to about 50 
cents where it stands now. 

Critics use estimates on projects made 
prior to World War II regardless of the 
fact that actual construction or the big- 
gest share of construction was com- 
pleted following the war. Certainly we 
are all aware of the fact that construc- 
tion costs have more than doubled since 
1939. 
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RECLAMATION AND SURPLUSES 


Perhaps some of you have seen the 
booklet We’re Being Misled About Agri- 
cultural Surplus and Reclamation, which 
also includes excerpts from a speech by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico who is also a former Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

In the booklet, it is pointed out that 
we will soon be eating our way out of 
house and home. The former Secretary 
of Agriculture said: 

Very soon, within the next 10 years, ac- 
cording to a study made by the Department 
of Agriculture as late as 1953, we may well 
be speaking of farm shortages, and the need 
for an adequate supply of farmlands. Crop 
surpluses will have vanished. 


And on the question of when we will 
reach a balance between production and 
demand, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico said: 

Officials in the Department of Agriculture, 
in testimony before congressional commit- 
tees and in their various publications point 
out that as early as 1962—on!y 7 years from 
now—a balance of production and consump- 
tion could be reached. 


We of the arid and semiarid West have 
realized for many, Many years the im- 
portance of water. Only recently has 
the humid East begun to realize that 
the well does run dry at times. Many 
cities have been forced to ration water. 
Who of us would have realized that, 10 or 
15 years ago? Very few. 

Today, I want to speak specifically on 
the Ainsworth irrigation unit of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project. 

This unit entails about 34,000 acres 
of irrigable land. The weather cycle 
in this area—north central Nebraska— 
shows there is enough rainfall to let the 
farmer realize a fair profit on his labors 
only 1 out of every 5 or 6 years. 

Irrigation will enable the farmers of 
that area to realize a perfect union of 
land and water. It will help them to 
help themselves. Crops have been lost 
because rain was 2 or 3 days late, and 
crops have produced bumper yields when 
rains were sufficient and came at the 
right time. 

To the farmer it will mean a diversi- 
fied and excellent crop production and 
will stabilize the vulnerable agricultural 
economy of the area. 

As I have pointed out, my district— 
Fourth Congressional of Nebraska—has 
more cattle than any other congressional 
district in the Nation. Cattle feeders 
come from hundreds of miles to buy 
calves for their feed lots. Irrigation will 
provide a local market for locally pro- 
duced cattle. 

The people who live within the boun- 
daries of the Ainsworth unit are eager to 
have irrigation. The district has passed 
a resolution agreeing to the form of the 
repayment contract. They are ready and 
able to assume the contractual require- 
ments of repaying the Federal Govern- 
ment for the benefits they will receive. 

The Federal Government, over the 
years, has spent billions for flood control, 
navigation, transportation subsidies, 
drought relief, crop support, and crop 
insurance—without expectation or hope 
of reimbursement. These areas of dis- 
aster continue to plague us. The irri- 
gated oases in the arid West remain solid 
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units of stabilized agricultural produc. 
tion—production in specialty Crops 
which are not always in competition with 
those crops which are in surplus at the 
present time. 

Again, I want to point out that I haye 
no quarrel with the benefits derived from 
these areas of Federal operation, but 1 
want to remind you that irrigation ang 
reclamation projects pay back their ap. 
propriations; flood control and naviga. 
tion projects do not. 

The Ainsworth unit has been shown to 
be both economically and physically 
feasible. This is the one requirement 
which the Congress has placed on this 
project before actual construction may 
be begun. I hope my colleagues will see 
fit to pass H. R. 5432, which I have in. 
troduced, so actual construction of this 
project can be started as soon as possible, 


Young Republican Federation Holds 
National Convention in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last weekend I was privileged 
to attend a few of the sessions of the 
national convention of the Young Re- 
publican Federation, held in Detroit, 
June 14 to 18. 

This youthful and dynamic political 
group has shown amazing growth in the 
past 2 years. Under the cochairman- 
ship of Sullivan Barnes, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and Marian Smith, of Little 
Rock, Ark., the federation has reached 
an estimated membership of 500,000, a 
65 percent increase. With the addition 
last week of Alabama and Alaska, every 
State is now represented. They are a 
most vital force in Republican politics. 

New Officials of the Young Republican 
Federation elected last week for the next 
2 years are: Charles K. McWhorter, a 
young attorney of New York; and.Joyce 
Bovik, of Denver, Colo., cochairman. 
The unsolid South is again represented, 
with Roy Foster, of Georgia, elected as 
treasurer. Margaret Hoffman, of Indi- 
ana, is the new secretary. 

Highlight of the convention was an 
outstanding address by Vice President 
Nixon on Friday evening. He outlined 
the accomplishments of the Republican 
administration and emphasized the real- 
ization of our party’s goal of peace, pros- 
perity, and progress. 

The Young Republicans adopted sev- 
eral resolutions of national interest, in- 
cluding a unanimous endorsement of Ei- 
senhower and Nixon for reelection next 
year. * 

A number of Republican Congressmen 
participated in panels and forums. All 
of us were impressed with the serious- 
minded attitude of the delegates and 
their enthusiasm for the Republican 
program. Support of these politically 
minded young people may very well be 
decisive in the next election. It is en- 
couraging to all of us who must face elec- 
tion to have their wholehearted backing. 








Economic Freedom in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment of Jerry Voorhis, executive director 
of the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America, before the House 
Judiciary Committee concerning the 
league’s position on monopoly. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, economic freedom is lingering in the 
United States. It is not dead by any means. 
But it is being gradually strangled by the 
cancer of sheer bigness. Unless it is revived 
by vigorous, farsighted, fearless people who 
understand the ideals on which this country 
has been developed, economic freedom will 
be killed by those who profess to be its 
stanchest advocates. 

These are strong words. But it is time 
those of us who see the handwriting on the 
wall spoke them. It is time we said what 
is true—even if unpopular—that corporate 
bigness and bigness of concentrated control 
over capital is in itself a danger to continued 
freedom. 

In recent years we have been acting like 
ostriches. Our heads have been buried in 
the bright warm sands of a great material 
prosperity and the enjoyment of material 
gadgets such as mankind in past ages never 
believed possible. Eminent men have writ- 
ten-—-in fact they are still writing them— 
books about the new economy into which we 
are moving wherein our economic life will be 
dominated by a few giant corporations. But 
they say this situation should be welcomed, 
not resisted because only the biggest of big 
business possesses the sheer financial power 
and commands research facilities to catapult 
us quickly into the new gilded age of bigger 
and better automatic gadgets. 

And for some strange reason these other- 
wise intelligent writers seem to think that 
freedom and democracy and community and 
all the other basic ideals of our country can 
survive under such circumstances. 

They have forgotten, or at least neglected 
to mention, the facts of all past history. 
Never—I repeat, never—in all the annals of 
mankind have political democracy and per- 
sonal freedom survived a condition of eco- 
nomic oligarchy. There is no valid reason 
to expect them to do so in 20th century 
United States. It was economic oligarchy 
that brought on a freedom-destroying revo- 
lution of the right in Nazi Germany—to 
protect the oligarchy. It was economic oli- 
garchy in Russia that was a basic cause of 
the freedom-destroying revolution in that 
country—as a means of overthrowing the 
oligarchy. The advance of socialization in 
the democratic countries of Western Europe 
is a sort of peaceful revolution caused, not 
by the writings of Karl Marx, but by the 
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existence of cartels and monopolies which 
leave a people of democratic tradition with 
only three alternatives. 

One such alternative is to give up the 
effort to have anything at all to say about 
the economic course of their nation. An- 
other is to organize cooperative or mutual- 
type businesses to compete with the oli- 
garchy. The third alternative is to attempt 
an assertion of the general will of the people 
through political measures calculated to re- 
duce their dependence upon the established 
centers of overbearing economic power. 

The first of these alternatives will be ac- 
cepted only where traditions of freedom and 
democracy are already dead in & nation. 
The second alternative, that is the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives to enter the market 
place in competition with monopolies, has 
proven successful in restoring economic free- 
dom and healthy competition in Scandinavia 
and in some industries in Great Britain and 
other countries. But where monopoly or eco- 
nomic oligarchy is already firmly established, 
where people are not inclined to go through 
the difficulties involved in developing strong 
cooperatives, but where the democratic tradi- 
tion is still strong, attempts will almost 
certainly be made to restore democratic con- 
trol over the nation’s course by means of 
socialization. The only trouble is that this 
means cannot restore economic freedom. In- 
stead it gives economic freedom a kind of 
burial, where that freedom has already been 
killed by the march of monopoly. 

These observations lead to the obvious 
conclusion that- the thing for a people to do 
if they value freedom is to prevent the estab- 
lishment of monopoly or economic oligarchy 
before it is too late. This is a tremendous 
task. It requires wisdom, determination, 
and willingness to endure misunderstanding 
and sometimes persecution—or ostracism, 
which is worse. It is a task from which 
some who once fought well have turned away 
in weariness, or despair, or surrender. It is 
a task, however, which no one who under- 
stands the real tradition of this country can 
conscientiously fail to pursue with utmost 
vigor. Finally, it is a task which cannot 
possibly be accomplished unless we recog- 
nize that bigness itself—if it is big enough— 
is the very core and center of the danger. 

I am not here to charge any lurid plots 
against economic freedom. I am not here 
to talk about wolves of Wall Street or any 
other street. In fact I believe the condition 
of concentration of economic power which 
we confront today is not principally due to 
anyone’s deliberate intent. Rather I believe 
it is due to a weakness on the part of many, 
many people who worship bigness for its 
own sake plus a tendency for business, hav- 
ing passed a certain size, gained a certain 
amount of dominance in an industry, and 
accumulated a certain amount of capital, 
thereafter to expand and grow in power and 
scope through the sheer weight of its own 
momentum. When we come to the place 
where such old and honored names as Stude- 
baker, Hudson, or Packard can only be kept 
alive in the automobile business by merging 
with other companies—when we are told, in 
effect, that only one company in the country 
is capable of manufacturing tanks for the 
Army, we had better stop, look, and do some- 
thing about it. We are at that point now. 

My principal criticism of the report of the 
Attorney General’s committee on the anti- 
trust law is that it has dealt with small 
details: and largely neglected the alarming 


development of concentration of economic 
control in our economy and the correspond- 
ing threat to economic liberty which should 
have been its main concern. Except for cer- 
tain minority views we find nothing of con- 
sequence in the report which suggests an 
answer to the headlong rush to merge that 
has taken place in the past 3 years. But 
the fact is that more than 3 times as many 
mergers have been engineered in each of the 
past 3 years as took place in the average 
year during the previous two decades. We 
do not find the majority of the committee 
even worried over the fact, revealed recently 
by the Federal Trade Commission, that, 
whereas the 200 largest corporations pro- 
duced 37 percent of our manufactured goods, 
by value, in 1937, the 200 largest corporations 
in 1950 produced more than 40 percent of 
the value of manufactured goods. 

We find in the report no note of alarm 
over the increasing difficulty—if not the 
sheer impossibility—of small business in get- 
ting a product on the market, in the face 
of the growing dominance of nationwide 
television advertising and the prohibitive 
cost of such advertising to any except the 
biggest of businesses. We do not find any 
great concern over the fact that effective 
price competition has almost disappeared in 
about half of our whole economy or that 
price and quality leadership by 1, 2, or 3 
firms now dominates most of our major 
industries. We do not even find effective 
proposals to remedy the situation where in 
industry after industry it is now impossible 
for a new concern to enter the industry at 
all, unless, indeed, it does so at the behest 
of one of the established giants and with the 
tacit understanding that it will remain de- 
pendent upon that giant in every important 
phase of its business. And yet freedom of 
entry into business is the basic test of eco- 
nomic freedom. 

It is serious enough that the majority 
report of the Attorney General’s committee 
suggested Many measures that would actu- 
ally weaken the already inadequate enforce- 
ment of our antitrust laws. It is far more 
serious that they made no important pro- 
posal looking toward restoration of true eco- 
nomic freedom in the Nation. 

There is contrast between the report of the 
majority of the committee on the one hand 
and the performance of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion on the other. The Antitrust Division 
has initiated, at least, certain very impor- 
tant actions and those who care about eco- 
nomic freedom should recognize this. For 
one thing, Assistant Attorney General Barnes 
recommended passage of the bill, which the 
House did pass, increasing the maximum fine 
for Sherman Act violation to $50,000. The 
committee was only one-fifth as concerned to 
have effective penalties as was the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Perhaps more important is the fact that 
the Antitrust Pivision is at least studying 
the monopolistic. effect of newspaper mergers 
which lead to a situation where all the peo- 
ple of great communities have access to cur- 
rent information from only one source. 
Again the fact that cases are pending against 
such giants as Radio Corporation of America 
and Pan American Airways serves to allay 
some of the concern over dismissal of the 
action against major oil companies some 
months ago over control of world markets. 
Most important of all would seem to be deci- 
sion of the Antitrust Division to carry the 
case against DuPont, based largely on their 
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acquisition of an effective controlling inter- 
, est in General Motors, to the Supreme Court, 

Nonetheless it is my opinion that the anti- 
trust laws of the United States have never 
in all history been really effectively enforced. 
Ours is the only country in the world that 
has on its statute books any even potentially 
effective antitrust laws. This is because 
some countries are dictatorships where they 
have nothing but monopolies. Other coun- 
tries have surrendered to the dominance of 
cartels. On the other hand, still others have 
strong enough and certain enough competi- 
tion from cooperatives so they don’t need 
antitrust laws. Even with inadequate en- 
forcement, the American antitrust laws are I 
believe responsible for the fact that in the 
years before, during, and just after World 
War II a complete control of the world chem- 
ical industry was not achieved by 1 Ameri- 
can, 1 British, and 1 German firm. This is 
only one example of the salutary effect of 
these laws. 

But to go back to the main point. One 
reason our antitrust laws have not succeeded 
in their objectives is because they never 
have really been tried. So little money has 
been appropriated and the staff has there- 
fore had to be so small that only spot en- 
forcement has been possible. In many years 
the fines collected by Antitrust have exceed- 
ed its expenses. Still both the Budget Bu- 
reau and Congress have been, as I see it, 
pennywise and pound foolish when it came 
to building an effective enforcement agency. 
Furthermore, spot enforcement isn’t fair. 
It operates on the theory that if you prose- 
cute one violator and punish him, others 
will automatically cease unlawful practices. 
Maybe for little companies this sometimes 
works. For the big fellows the fines have 
been and still are so small that violations of 
antitrust laws are well worth even the maxi- 
mum it might cost if the company in ques- 
tion happened to be chosen for action. Im- 


agine, for example, our biggest automobile 


company paying $11,000 in fines in seven 
suits brought by the Government over a 
period of years. We do not yet know how 
effective our antitrust laws, especially with 
the amendment respecting mergers passed 
in 1950 contained in them, might be if they 
were fully enforced. 

It seems clear to me that the committee 
would have had a lot to say in this point 
had it been really concerned about the future 
of economic freedom in our country. In- 
stead the committee’s discussion of the prob- 
lem was such that Senator KEFAUVER de- 
scribed it as a guide to evasion of the law. 
Here again I must in fairness contrast the 
complacency of the majority of the com- 
mittee with the encouraging apparent readi- 
ness of the Antitrust Division to examine 
each merger in the light of the Kefauver- 
Celler amendment to see whether it tends 
toward monopoly and, if so, to bring action. 
I am no expert in this field, but here I ex- 
pect is the crux of the problem, especially 
if we include the holding company method 
of bringing about mergers. 

For the Senate Antimonopoly Committee 
has pointed out—quite correctly I think— 
the alarming degree of monopolistic control 
over the public utilities of this country which 
is now exercised by financial holding com- 
panies. From their political influences 
came, I am convinced, Dixon-Yates. And I 
am even more certain that the concentrated 
clever and not always honest drive on the 
part of the utilities to destroy the only kind 
of competition that exists in this industry— 
namely, that of publicly owned agencies and 
voluntary privately owned cooperatives— 
stems not from busy managers but from 
those who control the managers through 
financial holding companies. 

In another field Assistant Attorney General 
Barnes has asked that banks be made sub- 
ject to the provisions of the antitrust laws. 
It is high time this was done. When we 
find one great State where 88 percent of all 
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deposits are, according to the president of 
the Independent Bankers Association, in the 
hands of just two banking companies, it is 
time to be alarmed. And to do something 
about it. Not only should the suggestion of 
Mr. Barnes be followed but the Spence bill 
to apply the same rules to bank holding com- 
panies as are applied to banks themselves 
ought to be passed as well. 

I know the banks have an excuse for these 
mergers. They say they have to merge so 
they can make bigger loans to single bor- 
rowers, under the 10-percent limitation. In 
the case of one of the biggest of the mergers 
the excuse was that whereas previously the 
larger of the two »anks could loan only $35 
million to one borrower, the merged banks 
can now loan $50 million. In other words, 
the banks have to merge because the indus- 
trials are merging and getting to be so big 
that a mere $35 million loan is now too small 
to be considered. 

As for industrial mergers the excuse is even 
less convincing from the point of view of 
preservation of economic freedom. For here 
we find the excuse most frequently advanced 
to be that the merger was necessary to pro- 
vide greater diversification or to round out a 
line of products. What does this really 
mean? It means that when a company gets 
big enough it is no longer satisfied, nor can 
it keep its available capital busy in the lines 
of business in which it started and has grown. 
It must move over into other kinds of busi- 
nesses, take them away from small business 
and locally owned businesses, and expand its 
empire into new realms. Bigness feeds on 
itself. Bigness itself is the main evil. One 
recalls how during the steel shortage what 
is probably our biggest single corporation 
moved within a few years into a position of 
complete dominance in a manufacturing line 
in which it had never been in business before 
at all. A lot of independent businesses sim- 
ply ceased to exist in the face of this giant’s 
superior access to a vital material. Was this 
done in the interest of efficiency? Not a bit 
of it. Did it increase competition? Is it, 
indeed, ever a decent argument for merger 
or entry by a giant into a new field to say 
that by this means competition will be in- 
creased? I don’t believe it is. This argu- 
ment is like saying there would be better 
competition in the world between the United 
States and Russia if each of them swallowed 
a number of now independent nations, be- 
cause then the United States and Russia 
would be more diversified. And furthermore, 
the giant corporations control overwhelming 
amounts of capital—and can get unlimited 
amounts more, as witness the excuse just 
cited for bank mergers. So when one of the 
giants enters a line of business where there 
have existed independent companies, the 
sheer weight of its resources dooms in the 
course of a little time the continued exist- 
ence—or at least the continued existence as 
independent businesses—of its smaller rivals. 

Another excuse that is advanced to try to 
show an advantage to the Nation from giant 
corporations with monopolistic power is that 
they compete with one another in research. 
Or if they don’t have any effective competi- 
tors they carry on a lot of research anyway. 
Well, I have no doubt this is true. But it 
again dooms even more certainly any pos- 
sibility of small business—except, of course, 
satellite small business—surviving at all. 
It constitutes the worst kind of monopoly 
of all—monopoly of the opportunity to 
progress. But that kind of monopoly is 
certain to grow just as sure as the big com- 
panies get big enough, as many of them 
already are, so they have the overwhelm- 
ing accumulations of ready capital I spoke 
of a while ago. 

And let’s not deceive ourselves about one 
fact. That fact is that the basic interest 
of cosumers, which is synonymous, of course, 
with the basis interest of the Nation, is di- 
rectly dependent upon the survival—or the 
creation—of enough completely independent 
units in each line of business to make real 
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competition possible. And that competition 
has to express itself in price, and in quality, 
and in plant expansion. This is one reason 
why proposals to weaken the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act are a dangerous deception of the 
people as to where their real interest lies, 
Without that law the already big buyers 
would be able by sheer weight of bigness, 
once again, to compel sellers to grant them 
such concessions that their smaller competi. 
tors would find it most difficult to survive, 
The proposal to make action in “good faith” 
to meet the price offered by another seller 
a complete defense for violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act would open a loophole a 
mile wide and would seem to me simply an 
invitation to buyers able to exert coercion 
for favored treatment to exert pressure on 
more than one seller at the same time. 

The importance of the existence of com- 
peting units which can and will really com. 
pete is also a main reason for the necessity 
of preserving the right of groups of people 
freely and without penalty to risk their 
money and organize nonprofit, mutual, and 
cooperative businesses. For by this means 
they can restore competition and economic 
freedom into industries and businesses even 
where conditions of virtual monopoly pre- 
viously existed. This is in part because a 
mutual or cooperative business belongs to 
its own customers and therefore the very 
organization of such a business creates its 
own market. It should perhaps not be sur- 
prising that those who enjoy the preesnt 
advantages of very great bigness should try 
to divert attention from their own monop- 
olistic advantages by attempting to stir up 
small-business men against cooperatives and 
mutuals by false claims that cooperatives 
and mutuals “don’t pay their full, just share 
of taxes.” 

The Senate Small Business Committee has 
warned us that the threat of monopoly has 
today “assumed more menacing propor- 
tions” and cited the rash of mergers as the 
principal reason for its concern. Particu- 
larly does the committee point to the danger 
of giant corporations grown great in one in- 
dustry entering many other industries quite 
unrelated to the field where they started. 
No argument on the ground of possible effi- 
ciencies resulting from increased size can 
possibly be made in such a case. It is far 
more likely that these huge structures 
sprawled all over the economy like a great 
blanket are less efficient precisely because 
of their size than a number of competing 
smaller units would be. 

Whatever arguments may be made that big 
operations are more efficient than little ones 
in certain particular industries like steel or 
autos, no such argument can possibly be 
made when an auto company goes into the 
store business or a milk company goes into 
the chemical business or an oil company 
into the grocery business. The advantage of 
the giants in such cases lies in their com- 
mand of overwhelming amounts of capital 
and in the consequent fact that it is virtual- 
ly impossible for them to fail even if serious 
mistakes are made by management. 

Along with the establishment of monopoly 
or even effective control over an industry 
by 3 or 4 huge aggregations goes a kind of 
stagnation that appears clearly only after it 
is too late to do anything about it. The 
Federal Trade Commission has found that 
“a rapid expansion in output, particularly 
if it takes the form of a marked increase in 
the number of plants, tends to be associated 
with decreasing concentration, that is, with 
& less rapid expansion of output by the lead- 
ing firms than by the remaining firms. Fail- 
ure of production to expand materially tends 
to be associated with increasing concentra- 
tion.” As long as real competition remains 
it will express itself in attempts by com- 
petitors to increase production. But once 
effective control is achieved by a handful of 
companies over an industry or once leader- 
ship in an industry has been achieved by a4 
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dominant company, then there begins re- 
sistance to expansion of production and 
especially expansion of plant. We learned, 
or should have learned, a few things about 
this from our experience trying to get needed 
pré duction in World War II. 

Our economy is in part dominated by 
monopolistic power today. In part it is still 
a free economy. By economic freedom we 
mean a situation in which small independent 
businesses, locally owned in their communi- 
ties can still exist and flourish. But this 
becomes increasingly more difficult as eco- 
nomic oligarchy grows and as the giants 
ficht for still greater power. All one has to 
do is read the testimony of people who have 
been forced out of business as independent 
tire dealers or independent petroleum re- 
tailers by the machinations of their giant 
suppliers to know that this is true. Sta- 
tistics on the mere number of businesses in 
existence at one time or another mean ex- 
actly nothing unless they are accompanied 
by facts about the degree of true independ- 
ence enjoyed by those businesses. And in 
this day of nationally advertised brands, and 
highly expensive television advertising—in 
this day of extreme difficulty for any small 
business to effectively market its product 
independent of the giants who can almost 
monopolize the attention of consumers it 
becomes necessarily more and more difficult 
for small business to retain that true 
independence. 

Had the Attorney General’s committee 
been half as concerned about the danger 
from growing monopoly to both economic 
and political freedom in this country as 
Congressional committees and others have 
been, it would have proposed a battery of 
measures to be taken with all vigor. Among 
these should, in my judgment, have been 
the following: 

1. Provision for adequate staff and ade- 
quate funds to fully and effectively enforce 
the antitrust laws; and provision for ef- 
fective penalties for proven violations. 

2. A specific exemption of perhaps the 
first $50,000 or $100,000 of earnings from the 
corporation income tax and more graduation 
of the tax than we now have from that 
point on. 

3. Encouragement of cooperative research 
facilities to serve small business and of co- 
operative advertising and marketing of small 
business products. 

4. Amendment of the antitrust laws to 
bring entry of a corporation operating in 
one line of business into other lines under 
antitrust scrutiny and perhaps to make pos- 
sible action to require divestiture of interest 
in cases where competition is threatened 
by such action. 

5. Consideration of some such proposal as 
that advanced by Senator O’Manoney, of 
Wyoming, to require the Federal licensing 
of corporations, along with which could go a 
declaration that when a corporation had 
achieved a certain degree of dominance in 
an industry it becomes thereby affected with 
the public interest and subject to having 
representatives of the public appointed to 
its board of directors. 

6. Inclusion of banks under those portions 
of the antitrust laws recommended by the 
Assistant Attorney General and passage of 
the Spence bill affecting bank holding 
companies. 

7. Encouragement in every proper way but 
not by any public subsidy or favoritism of 
the formation of cooperative and mutual 
type businesses, which by their very nature 
must seek to serve the interests of their 
patrons rather than to build economic power 
for themselves. Monopolistic economic pow- 
er is growing rapidly in the United States 
today. 

It is growing by means of mergers, because 
of the inordinate expense of television ad- 
vertising, because of inadequacies in the 
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antitrust laws, because of an American tend- 
ency to worship bigness. Above all, it is 
growing because of the sheer momentum of 
ponderous bigness once it passes a certain 
point of capital control. 

Monopolistic economic power is a menace 
to economic freedom and, ultimately to po- 
litical democracy and the institutions of a 
constitutional republic. This is true not be- 
cause of deliberate nefarious design on any- 
one’s part. It is true because the natural 
interest of monopolistic power is to maintain 
that power. This cannot be done if pricing 
is free or if production and productive plant 
expand freely. These must be controlled 
and a degree of scarcity maintained if mo- 
nopolistic power is to be maintained. Those 
in control of monopolistic power are driven 
to exert political influence and pressure for 
the simple reason that they have whole 
empires at stake, empires far larger than mere 
businesses, empires that are more wealthy 
than a dozen whole States in some instances. 

A nation is strong and the quality of its 
life is good just to the extent that its local 
communities are strong and the quality of 
their life vital. Communities cannot be 
either strong or vital or, indeed, truly com- 
munities if most of their economic institu- 
tions are absentee owned. Only local owner- 
ship by many people and effective control and 
participation in control by local people can 
keep communities strong and vital. The 
problem of monopoly, the problem of big- 
ness is not an economic problem alone. It 
is a political and social problem as well. It 
is a problem that affects every basic ideal of 
this country. 

The question our generation must decide 
is whether we are going to sell our American 
birthright of economic freedom for a mess of 
shiny gadgets. 





The Religious Faiths of Our Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address, entitled “The Religious 
Faiths of Our Presidents,” delivered at 
many colleges and civic clubs in recent 
months by Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson, 
a nationally recognized authority on our 
Presidents. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The whole Nation regardless of its interest 
in religion was impressed deeply when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower began his inaugural address 
with an humble prayer to God for guidance. 
He was the seventh of our Presidents affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church, which he 
joined soon after his inauguration. Andrew 
Jackson, another military hero, was also a 
Presbyterian. He joined that church how- 
ever long after being President, and just 
before his death. Our other Presbyterian 
Presidents were: James Buchanan, who 
joined the church after he left the Pres- 
idency; Abraham Lincoln, a Presbyterian 
who never joined the church. However, 
Benjamin Harrison was perhaps the most 
active Presbyterian, both before and after his 
election as President, with the exception of 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson, like Grover Cleve- 
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land, another Presbyterian President, was 
the son of a Presbyterian minister. 

Though only 1 President in more than 
a hundred years has been an active mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church; 10 or near one- 
third of all our Presidents were affiliated 
with that church. The recent active one 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt, who held high 
position in his own church. Seven of the 
eight Virginia born Presidents, Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harrison (Wm. 
H.), Tyler, and Taylor, all were Episcopalians. 
Though Wilson, the eighth President to be 
born in Virginia was a Presbyterian, his body 
now rests in the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C. The other two Episcopal 
Presidents were Pierce, who joined after be- 
ing President and Arthur, a nominal one, 
who was buried from that church in New 
York (The Church of the Heavenly Rest). 
Madison, a Princeton man, studied theology 
as part of his postgraduate course there. 
Jefferson was more nearly Unitarian in his 
faith than anything else. 


The explanation for so many early Episco- 
pal President is that in the early life of 
the Nation, that was the established church 
in Virginia, their home State. 

Though the Methodist Church has had five 
adherents in the White House, it can have 
no great pride in their work as churchmen. 
Two of the five, Polk and Grant, joined the 
Methodist Church on their deathbeds. Two 
others, Johnson and Hayes, were never mem- 
bers of the church, though their families 
were active Methodists. William McKinley 
alone was active as a Methodist layman. 
The pew he occupied in his home church 
(Canton, Ohio) is now visited with rever- 
ence. 

Though the Unitarian Church is most lim- 
ited in its membership, four of our Presi- 
dents, John Adams, his son John Quincy 
Adams, Fillmore and Taft were all Unitarians. 
It Just happens that Taft alone of all the 
Presidents has had the most active son in 
church work, Charles P. Taft, a distinguished 
Episcopal layman. 

Two other denominations had two mem- 
bers of their faith to be Presidents. Martin 
Van Buren and Theodore Roosevelt both 
of Dutch background, were connected with 
the Dutch Reformed Church, while Harding, 
a Republican, and Truman, a Democrat, both 
were members of the Baptist Church. 

It will be noted that two-thirds (or 22) 
of all the men who have been President 
were affiliated with only 3 of our many 
Protestant churches. That is significant 
when we consider the large number of such 
groups. 

Three churches, the Disciples, the Congre- 
gationalists, and the Quakers have furnished 
one President each. Garfield, who belonged 
to the first named, was in his early years 
a minister of that faith. It is a tragic fact 
that he was slain by a man (Guiteau) who 
among other things called himself a theo- 
logian. Coolidge became a church member 
soon after his inauguration as did Eisen- 
hower. Hoover was the son of a Quaker min- 
ister in Iowa, and has always been loyal to 
the faith of his childhood. 

The setting apart of a place of prayer in 
the Capitol in recent months for the use of 
men of all faiths met the approval of all 
churchmen regardless of their faiths. As 
Robert G. Ingersoll the great agnostic and 
orator once declared, the United States will 
never choose as its chief executive any man 
who is an open enemy to our Christian faith. 

Whatever may be our national leadership 
from a political standpoint, the genuine in- 
tegrity of those seeking high place will weigh 
most heavily in the minds of all good citi- 
zens when they choose such Officials. Truly 
we believe, though we may not practice it 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
that sin is a reproach to any people.” 
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The Greatest Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, during this month of June 
hundreds of thousands of high school 
and college graduates have listened to 
commencement addresses. One of the 
finest I have ever read was delivered 
by Judge Boyd Leedom, of the National 
Labor Relations Board, at the 71st com- 
mencement exercises of the South Da- 
kota School of Mines and Technology, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., at which Judge Lee- 
dom received an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Tue GREATEST LESSON 


There is a most important truth, @ per- 
fectly valid message, a very simple lesson 
that I would like to pass on to you in such a 
manner that you would be impressed. Such 
must be the aim of most commencement 
speakers. And most of us fail. Rarely do I 
find even a recent graduate who recalls much 
of anything he heard at the time of his com- 
mencement; and today I have an additional 
difficulty. 

Not only do I encounter the usual haz- 
ards which seem for some unknown reason 
to render commencement speakers almost 
wholly ineffective, but my particular topic is 
one that sophisticated, or at least would-be 
sophisticated, young technical students 
might be inclined to deride. Cynical youth, 
gaily, somewhat seriously, but mostly in fun, 
is apt to say these days: “What good is hap- 
piness? It won’t buy money.” And since I 
deal today with an abstract, nebulous sub- 
ject, somewhat akin to happiness, I may be 
deemed by an intellectual audience, naive, 
and my subject little short of silly. 

I therefore am under no delusionss that 
you will be much impressed with what I say. 
But how I wish you would be; because if I 
could say it well, if I could adequately frame 
and pass on to you the great truth which 
forms the substance of the message I would 
give you, then you would learn in this brief 
period the greatest lesson, the very most im- 
portant truth that man can possibly learn. 

If I state my premise too simply at the 
outset, you might reject it for its very sim- 
plicity. I, therefore, approach it some- 
what obliquely. 

It has been said of the life of a particular 
character in history that all the armies that 
ever marched, and all the navies that ever 
sailed the seas, and all the monarchs that 
ever reigned, all put together have not in- 
fluenced the welfare of mankind upon the 
earth as much as this one single, solitary 
life. The statement, I think you may agree, 
is true. The secret of the great achievement 
of this one life, is the basis of the lesson 
I would have you learn. The life, of course, 
is that of Christ. His secret he expressed in 
the new commandment. A cunning lawyer 
hoped to get Jesus in trouble by getting him 
to give one of the old, established laws pre- 
cedence over another. He asked which of 
the commandments was greatest and Christ 
replied with a new one: 
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“You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind. This is the first and greatest 
commandment. And the second is like it: 
You shail love your neighbor as yourself.” 

This commandment, to love, encompasses 
the whole of the Christian philosophy. 

Love made Abraham Lincoln stand head 
and shoulders above most all of his con- 
temporaries. Love dictated the matchless 
words of his second inaugural address: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

I still hesitate to make a direct and simple 
statement of my message. Let me say it in 
the somewhat obscure passage of Robert 
Browning: 


“For life, with all it yields of joy or woe 

And hope and fear, 

Is just our chance on the prize of learning 
love,— 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and 
is.” 


Now that really states my message in poetic 
fashion. Browning there has said that there 
is a prize for each of us—the prize of learn- 
ing love—and the life of each of us is the 
chance each has to win the prize. Or in 
other words he has said, the ultimate yield 
of a life well lived is to learn the lesson of 
love. 

But I should now state the message simply: 
The greatest lesson you or any other per- 
son can possibly learn is that everything in 
your life, your happiness, your prosperity, 
your achievements, the kind of people you 
meet, the kind of friends you make, depends 
on your capacity to love and to express love; 
all your circumstances will depend on the 
extent that your recognize and practice the 
principle that love is invincible, that noth- 
ing else endures, that love does and shall 
rule the world. 

That may sound a little silly to some of 
you, but it isn’t. 

Conversely, if you leave love out and con- 
fine your life to the narrow intellectual 
reality that 2 and 2 make 4, or the scarcely 
broader sphere encompased in the truth of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, or the still 
narrow, mysterious, half revelations of the 
forces of nature we recognize in the chain 
reaction of the atom, or if you live in the 
wholly unrealistic fantasy that happiness 
and success will necessarily come along with 
money or with things, or position or prestige, 
then your life will be correspondingly inade- 
quate, incomplete, and miserable. 


How can we transpose this broad, misun- 
derstood term of love into language that is 
directly related to life? What is this love 
that conquers all? 

The greatest and most comprehensive 
statement on love is in Saint Paul’s letter to 
the first century Christians at Corinth. It 
is now known as the 13th chapter of the 
book of First Corinthians, in the New Testa- 
ment. From it Henry Drummond has 
gleaned these nine ingredients of love: 
Patience, kindness, generosity, humility, 
courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, guile- 
lessness, sincerity. 

Now these words speak for themselves. 
They can be understood by all. Love is not 
an entirely adequate word. When I said, 
in effect, that your chance for success de- 
pends on your capacity to love, some of you 
virile young men may have gained a wrong 
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impression. I don’t mean “love” 
in the old popular song: 


“I love you so much, my eyes reveal it. 
I love you so much, its a wonder you don’t 
feel it.” 
The “love” I mean is expressed in the other 
song, more nearly a classic: 
“Ah, sweet mystery of life at last I’ve found 
thee, 
Ah, I know at last the secret of it all. 
All the longing, seeking, striving, waiting, 
yearning, 
The burning hopes, the joy, and idle 
tears that fall. 


For ’tis love and love alone the world is 
seeking, 
And ’tis love and love alone that can re. 
pay. 
’Tis the answer, "tis the end and all of 
living, 
For ‘tis love alone that rules for aye.” 


as used 


But you do not understand these words: 
“patience, kindness, generosity, humility, 
courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, guile- 
lessness, sincerity.” We need deal with them 
only briefly. Why aren’t we all more kindly? 
How quickly it gets results. How well it 
works. How pleasant to give and to receive, 
Yet how unkind we are. We have but this 
one life to live—we come this way but once— 
how important it is to leave trailing behind 
us a long line of kindly acts performed. 

Kindness evokes generosity. Generosity 
precludes selfishness. Yet we will not be- 
lieve—with dogged determination we re- 
ject—the truth that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. But any loving parent 
who has experienced the joy of giving to 
a wholly appreciative, wide-eyed child, to 
whom he gives in perfect love, knows there 
is no greater joy. And in looking back upon 
our acts of selfishness along with our acts 
of generosity, it is not difficult to find where 
true satisfaction lies. 

Just a word on love’s ingredient, good tem- 
per. We are inclined to excuse bad temper 
in most everyone. Strangely, it has been 
called the vice of the virtues. Bad temper 
is the outer evidence of serious disturbance 
underneath. Evil temper goes far to pro- 
duce unhappiness, to embitter people one 
against the other, to destroy homes, to dis- 
tort and blight the lives of children, and 
generally to disrupt society. 

The presence of these virtuous ingredients 
of love determine the quality of the soul— 
the climate of one’s life. Presumably no 
human can be perfect and there must be day- 
to-day changes in the weather of our lives, 
but with a genuine understanding of the 
love principle, and persistent practice, each 
of us can, if he will, create a decent climate 
in which to live. 

Thomas A. Kempis, whose little master- 
piece was written in the 15th century, said, 
“He is truly great who is great in love.” 

About 300 years ago, the words of wis- 
dom of Brother Laurence were recorded. He 
said, “All things are possible to him who 
believes; they are less difficult to him who 
hopes; they are more easy to him who loves, 
and still more easy to him who perseveres 
in the practice of these three virtues.” 

Love proves its own power: at Christmas 
time it is put on exhibition and makes new 
people of the Scrooges of the world. 

A week ago Sunday I heard Norman Vin- 
cent Peale speak in the church the Presi- 
dent attends. He was speaking of the kind 
of lives many, many Americans are living. 
He said a friend of his had figured out that 
America has 74% billion headaches a year, 
or 50 headaches per head. Then he asked: 
“Have you had your quota?” Have you? He 
said Americans buy 11 million pounds of 
aspirin per year; and that it takes 21 mil- 
lion sleeping tablets a night to put us asleep. 
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“you would think,” he said, “if we didn’t 
know anything else, we would know enough 
to go to sleep.” 

Most of us know there is something lack- 
ing in our lives and would like to change our 
circumstances, but the fact is we are not 
willing to change ourselves. And unless we 
d> improve ourselves, we cannot improve 
our circumstances, Life will be one long 
headache for many. For our circumstances 
are the direct result of our thoughts and 
acts. Persistent thoughts create attitudes; 
attitudes determine acts; acts constitute 
lives. 

Thus it becomes clear that daily reflec- 
tion on the positive virtues comprising love 
will create positive, virtuous lives—lives 
filled full of good and positive circumstances. 
But the law of love, like the multiplicatian 
table, must be memorized and practiced if 
it is to be successfully used. Neither be- 
comes a part of the mentality without effort. 
The law of love surely and without any mis- 
take makes it possible for each man to deter- 
mine the kind of life he shall live—with un- 
limited heights of nobleness—with unlimited 
depths of degradation. The circumstances of 
your life will be like the thoughts you think. 

The Saturday Evening Post for May 7, this 
year, contains quite an unusual and remark- 
able story. Iam not able to condense it well, 
and I’m not sure I have its full import, but 
because it has a direct bearing on my topic, I 
am going to tell it briefly to you. The im- 
pact of its message was heightened by the 
unusual treatment the Post gave it; and 
prestige was added by the prominent per- 
sons who, on its opening 2-page spread, en- 
dorsed its lesson: Bernard M. Baruch, Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, Dr. Peale, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, and Carl Sandburg. The author was 
Phihip Wylie. The title was, “The Answer.” 
It holds a great lesson for humanity. 

America was conducting a colossal nu- 
clear experiment designed to wipe from the 
face of the earth a complete Pacific island. 
Leaders of the Nation in science and in the 
military and political establishments were 
gathered on an aircraft carrier in the tense 
moments leading up to the explosion. It 
was a great success. The island disappeared 
into the depths of the ocean and into in- 
visible clouds of poison. Then a weird mes- 
sage was relayed to the general in charge 
and he, greatly puzzled, reluctantly re- 
sponded to an urgent call to come and in- 
vestigate a most unusual casualty on a 
distant island. 

He found the commanding officer at the 
scene, and all others there, greatly distressed, 
pallid, shaken with fear; tough, battle-tested 
soldiers were obviously deeply affected like 
all the rest. No one would explain the cas- 
ualty. He had to see for himself, they said, 
to understand. There in a beautiful glade, 
in the full sunshine, on the fringe of a pro- 
fusion of exquisite purple flowers, lay the 
casualty. No one would identify it aloud; 
but the speechless general—who had been 
called an agnostic, and who was not a man 
of orthodox religion—finally heard himself 
hoarsely whisper, “It looks like one.” And 
the little boy who had found it knew, along 
with everyone else present, that the cas- 
ualty was an angel. It was motionless. A 
beautiful human face slept in death; un- 
imaginable eyes were closed; the white and 
perfect body was relaxed. Immense white 
wings were folded. 

A cloak of complete secrecy was imme- 
diately thrown about the whole incident 
for fear the enemy in the cold war would 
use it as effective propaganda. The general 
was called to Washington to report to the 
President. All possibility of fakery, delu- 
sion and mass hypnosis was eliminated; 
high public officials were mystified, un- 
nerved; official Washington could not con- 
ceal a degree of excitement; and when the 
body of the casualty, being transported to 
Washington for scientific examination, was 
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lost at sea, the decision was reached to make 
no public announcement whatever concern- 
ing it. And those who knew about it won- 
dered how man, in his destructive inge- 
nuity, could kill even an angel, a thing im- 
mortal. 

At about the same time that the great 
American experiment was going on in the 
Pacific, the Russians, in the wastelands of 
northern Siberia, were conducting a similar 
test so large and successful that if it had 
been known to the free world it would have 
horrified the nuclear physicists of the West. 
And the Russians had a similar casualty. 
The body had been found by a peasant. 
Russian officials were equally shaken. They 
summoned the premier in Moscow who, 
wholly unbelieving, flew to the scene. 
Alarmed inside but bound to show out- 
ward contempt he kicked the body of the 
angel, then directed that it, along with the 
peasant who found it, be left at the scene 
of the next experiment; and both were blown 
to bits. 

A little later, further tests took the Ameri- 
can general back to the island where he 
had seen the casualty. Drawn irresistably 
to the spot with the same boy he became 
aware that there had been some incident, 
some phase of the casualty, that the child 
had never told to anyone. 

Under the general’s kindly guidance the 
lad told his secret. The angel had carried 
a golden book. It was in all kinds of other 
languages the angel, Wisdom, had said. 

“Did you ever know,” said the boy, “there 
are other people on other planets of other 
suns, all around? Maybe Vega, or the North 
Star or more likely old Sirius?” 

The angel had mentioned a few names and 
he had forgotten. And the boy brought 
forth the golden book from under a stone. 
The incredulous, stunned general, in in- 
expressible amazement, turned the golden 
pages. They were filled—page after page— 
with inscriptions in strange and unrecog- 
nizable languages, but it was apparent the 
message in each language was short—seem- 
ingly repeated in one language after another. 

Toward the end of the book he came to 
the recognizable languages of the earth. 
There was the same repetition of a very 
short message; and the general’s stunned 
despair ended, as comprehension entered 
his brain with a note of exultation, for the 
short message from the golden book that 
the angel Wisdom had tried, too late, to 
deliver to the earth out “of icy space and 
flaring stars was this: ‘Love one another’.” 
That, in the title of the story, is “the 
answer” for humanity’s salvation. It is the 
lesson I would leave with you today. 

But love cannot be summoned like an 
army to guard our chances of survival. It 
cannot be bestowed like a constitutional 
amendment to protect the rights of a fortu- 
nate citizenry. It stems as a mighty in- 
vincible force from the very essence of 
being—from life. It comes to us in the ag- 
gregate only through our individual selves. 
A gift of the Divine, freely given, it flows 
like an abundant spring from the human 
heart if not dammed at its source. You and 
I must give it or we do not get it. There 
is no other way to have it. 

And so if you would live abundantly, if 
you would free yourself from the shriveling, 
devastating effects on your own personality 
of envy and hate and greed—resentment, 
meanness, selfishness—and attain heights 
beyond all present dreams, beyond all present 
conceptions of limitation, you will learn the 
lesson of love; you will take with you at 
this commencement of this new period in 
your life into whatever field you go, this 
prize—this simple charm of love. Then you 
cannot fail. And thus you will also make 
your greatest possible contribution to hu- 
manity. For there is no hope for the mass 
of men unless individuals contribute enough 
love from their own lives to make love 
dominant in all of society. 
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This, my young friends, is the greatest 
—— of all, the lesson I would have you 
earn. 





Walter Johnson’s Outstanding Service to 
the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
in the Louisville Times of May 11, 1955, 
recognizing Walter Johnson’s work and 
service to the South as an outstanding 
journalist. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WALTER JOHNSON’S OUTSTANDING SERVICE TO 
THE SOUTH 


(By Tom Wallace) 


Walter C. Johnson, the Chattanooga News- 
Free Press says, will receive from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism 
May 26 an award for distinguished service to 
journalism. 

Mr. Johnson was, till his recent retirement, 
secretary-manager of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. The News- 
Free Press says he is sometimes referred to 
as “Mr. S. N. P. A.” He had completed a 
half century of service in the organization 
when he retired. 

He began his career when he was 13 years 
old as what was in those days called a “‘news- 
boy.” When he was 15 he was a reported, 
copy boy, and assistant bookkeeper-cashier 
for the Knoxville Sentinel. 

The News-Free Press chronicles outstand- 
ing events in Mr. Johnson’s career as a news- 
paper executive, including his scoring a 
“world beat” for the Knoxville Sentinel when 
Admiral George Dewey destroyed the Span- 
ish fleet in Manila Bay. But one great serv- 
ice to journalism, and to the South, and to 
the Nation, for which I think Mr. Johnson 
should receive credit is omitted. 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation became during, and I believe as a 
result of, Mr. Johnson’s management the 
only newspaper organization in the United 
States which, as such, has paid due atten- 
tion to the enormous value of a renewable 
natural resource and to the importance of 
the survival of that resource to the economy 
of the section which has ignored it. 

When I was chairman of the editorial af- 
fairs committee of SNPA, only a few 
newspaper executives in the great area that 
organization represents recognized the ever- 
lasting value of forests to the South, pro- 
vided the South’s forests were made ever- 
lasting. 

Even when demonstrations proved the 
practicality of making newsprint (paper on 
which newspapers are printed) from south- 
ern pine, which grows much more rapidly 
than northern spruce, or middle-latitude 
hardwood, had been demonstrated, most 
SNPA papers regarded lightly, and some- 
what impatiently, discussion of forest pro- 
tection; thought the subject overdiscussed 
and wearisome. 

Walter Johnson, without blowing his own 
horn, worked patiently to bring SNPA papers 
into line for perpetuation of the South’s in- 
calculably valuable forests. The result was 
that throughout the South propaganda in 
behalf of protection of forests from fire, and 
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in behalf of other measures which would 
make the forests a stable source of revenue, 
‘became a theme of serious and frequent 
newspaper discussion. 

SNPA papers were not balked by fear of 
repetition. 

The effect of their mood and their means 
was the awakening of the South to apprecia- 
tion of natural wealth that had been neg- 
lected during generations. 

I believe that if a historian tracing the 
progress of the South from the point of 
view of an appraiser of cause and effect 
were to publish a history of the South in 
1975 he would credit Walter C. Johnson with 
enormous beneficial influence. 

Mr. Johnson in that period did not figure, 
as far as I know, even briefly or occasionally 
as an agitator, a stumper, but as a reprinter 
(in SNPA bulletins), and as a councilor in- 
fluential among his colleagues he was instru- 
mental in making SNPA the only newspaper 
organization, among regional and national 
organizations, which became virtually a cru- 
sader for treating timber as a crop. 

I have not heard of any other newspaper 
organization whose member papers have gone 
to bat for right use of land in the degree 
that SNPA has. 

The South’s welfare is in a high degree 
dependent upon its wise use of land. A 
large amount of land between the Ohio and 
the gulf and between the Mississippi River 
and the Atlantic Ocean is especially suited 
to profitable production of timber. The 
SNPA press could reasonably claim credit 
for having performed distinguished service 
for its homeland. 

Mr. Johnson, modest, unassuming, has not, 
as I have said, attempted to put himself 
forward as an evangelist for right land use. 
He might contend that my estimate of his 
influence upon SNPA policy is exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that as a 
deskman he has done more to put southern 
pine, as a crop, on a stable base than has 
been done in the same period by any crusader 
in his territory. 

I have no doubt that, for example, Missis- 
sippi’s striking advance from the position of 
a do-nothing State, insofar as forests were 
concerned, to the position of a State pro- 
viding machinery for protection of forests 
could be traced to SNPA newspapers’ recog- 
nition of forests as a source of enduring 
wealth, and that the general awakening in 
SNPA territory could be traced to Walter 
Johnson’s desk and his paper shears. 

I think it improbable that those who will 
lay laurels upon Mr. Johnson’s brow in Co- 
lumbia, May 26, will be thinking of in South’s 
“dominion over palm and pine” and of Mr. 
Johnson’s part in making that dominion 
enduringly profitable to the South. 

Therefore, apologies to Virgil, logs, and the 
man I sing. 


Minnesota Polio Surveillance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955, be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

The article covers the record of the 
polio surveillance program in the State 
to date, under direction of Dr. R. N. 
Barr, of the State board of health. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STaTE CHILDREN WHO Got SHors ESCAPE POLIO 


No cases of paralytic polio have occurred 
among Minnésota children immunized last 
month, State board of health officials said 
Tuesday at the end of the third week of a 
polio surveillance program. 

Dr. R. N. Barr, board of health official, said 
two immunized children who later developed 
mild infections “might have had polio,” but 
the exact nature of the illness never was 
determined. 

The legislative advisory committee (LAC) 
Tuesday approved an emergency appropria- 
tion of $13,340 for the surveillance program. 

The complete cost of the program will be 
about $39,000, $26,000 of which is available 
from Federal funds. 

All Minnesota doctors have been cooperat- 
ing since June 1 in reporting data on polio 
cases. 

Purpose of the program is to determine 
exactly which cases are true polio and how 
effective the Salk vaccine has been in pre- 
venting paralytic polio. 

“We expect to be Johnny-on-the-rat-hole 
on every case of polio in the State,’ Dr. Barr 
said. 

Dr. Barr said that if an outbreak of polio 
occurs in a certain area involving immunized 
persons, it will be possible to determine if 
other persons immuni; ed with the same lot 
of vaccine are also cotracting the disease. 

The cross check will enable doctors to learn 
relationships between the disease and the 
vaccine. 

Four new cases of polio were reported in 
Minnesota Tuesday. None of the patients 
had been immunized with Salk vaccine. 
There have been 43 cases of polio in Minne- 
sota since January 1 with 2 deaths. A 34- 
year-old Le Sueur woman died in March. 

Last night James Kline, 13, died of polio 
at Ancker hospital, St. Paul. 

James, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hess Kline, was 
stricken last week. Health department of- 
ficials said he had not received any anti- 
polio vaccine. 

The victim’s father is president of Kline 
Oldsmoblie, Inc. 


Highways Produce New Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
very significant address delivered by C. 
D. Curtiss, Commissioner of Public 
Roads, at a dinner given by the Interna- 
tional Road Federation on June 22, 1955, 
in honor of a group of Latin-American 
officials and highway engineers, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, it is indeed 
a pleasure to be with you tonight and to 
have this further opportunity to meet and 
become better acquainted with you, espe- 
cially those of you who are from our neigh- 
boring countries in Latin America. You are 
here because of the common interest of each 
of our countries in economic and social de- 
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velopment, and the contribution which 
highway transportation can make to such 
development. 

Fifty years ago the motor vehicle was of 
no significance in the transportation of goods 
and people. During my life it has become 
an integral and indispensable part of our 
national economy, @ necessary and valuable 
part of the everyday life of hundreds of mi]. 
lions of people. The motor vehicle and the 
highways and roads which they require are 
essential if maximum advantage is to be 
taken of natural resources. 

A former Commissioner of Public Roads, 
Mr. Thos. H. MacDonald, once stated, in 
effect, that we pay for good roads whether 
we have them or not, and we pay more if we 
do not have them. 

Here in the United States we think of this 
statement as applying to time lost, to in. 
creased wear and tear on vehicles, to the 
increased consumption of gas and oil, and 
to the loss of life, the injury and maiming 
of people and the economic loss resulting 
from damage to physical property. There 
is, however, a broader, more fundamental 
way in which we pay more for the good roads 
we do not have. We pay in the stunting of 
economic development and in retarded utili- 
zation of the resources of nature. 

Permit me to cite a few widely separated 
examples: Not long ago a new 25 kilometer 
section of road was built in the Philippines. 
The area served by the new road produces 
abaca fiber which formerly was transported, 
first by human carrier, then by river barge, 
and again by human carrier to the highway 
where it could be transported by truck to 
the city of Davao. 

Since opening of the new road the cost of 
transportation from the area to the city of 
Davao has been reduced to one-sixth of what 
it formerly cost—from $3 per bale to 50 
cents per bale. 

To come closer to our own countries I 
would like to cite two further examples: 
Recently an all-weather gravel road from 
Cochabamba to Santa Cruz in Bolivia was 
opened. Cutting through extremely difficult 
mountainous terrain this road provides a 
vital link connecting the Altaplano of 
Bolivia with the potentially rich agricultural 
area of the Rio Grande and other tribu- 
taries of the Amazon River. New villages 
and settlements will develop, new areas will 
be opened up for agricultural production. 

It will make a significant contribution to 
@ more diversified, better balanced national 
economy for Bolivia. 

A few weeks ago formal ceremonies marked 
the opening of a 20-kilometer section of the 
Inter-American Highway in Costa Rica adja- 
cent to the boundary of Nicaragua. Com- 
pletion of this road opens an important 
cattle producting area to expand develop- 
ment. It also makes possible, for the first 
time, travel at all times of the year, between 
Costa Rica and its neighbors to the north. 
The road is an integral part of the Inter- 
American Highway extending from. the 
United States to the Panama Canal, which 
is a part of the Pan-American Highway 
System. 

Throughout the world today there is an 
awakened realization that adequate high- 
ways are essential to the improvement of 
standards of living of all countries through 
accelerated economic development and the 
promotion of commerce. Between 1948 and 
1954, in nine countries of Central and South 
America, highway expenditures increased 
from $95 million to nearly $245 million— 
more than 24% times the 1948 total. 

Last year the United States Congress en- 
acted legislation increasing our Federal-aid 
highway program by 52 percent and at the 
present time is considering legislation which 
proposes to still further greatly increase it. 

In conclusion let me say this to those of 
us directly concerned with highways—each 
of us is charged with the responsibility and 
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we are given the opportunity to make a 
significant contribution to the improvement 
of our highways and in so doing, contribute 
to a better economy in our countries and to 
a better way of life for all of our people. 





Rev. Feltham S. James, of South Carolina, 
Preaches Sermon on National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include a speech of the 
Reverend Feltham S. James, department 
commander of the American Legion in 
South Carolina. 

Reverend James is a minister of the 
gospel and the following speech I believe 
has more gospel than any article I have 
read to date on national security. Icom- 
mend it to the Members of this body for 
their careful reading. 

AMERICA’s PERPETUAL DISEASE 
(By Rev. Feltham S. James) 

The men of many wars lie silent. Victims 
of a terrible disease. Their names are etched 
on time discolored tombstones, and are un- 
forgetably engraved on the hearts of all pos- 
terity. The battles they fought made his- 
tory, yet to many of them the glory of the 
victory was their’s on history’s pages only, 
for we have not stamped out the disease. in 
spite of the achievements of science, in spite 
of the development of the “wonder drugs” of 
our time, in spite of the discoveries that have 
rid mankind of deathly plagues, America 
is still infected with a disease that has 
clainred uncounted thousands. It is Amer- 
ica’s perpetual disease. The tragic results 
of that disease are visible in every cemetery 
where lie the remains of our soldier dead; 
in every hospital where the maimed and 
the sick are suffering from battle-caused in- 
flictions; and even on our streets where the 
crippled and handicapped depict the casual- 
ties of war. 

America’s perpetual disease is the result of 
the failure of the supreme legislative bodies 
of our country to fulfill their obligation laid 
down in the Constitution. In the preamble 
of that cherished document we read: “We 
the people of the United States, in order 
* * * to provide for the common defense, 
* * * do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution of the United States of America.” To 
provide for this common defense Congress 
is given power “to raise and support armies” 
and “to provide and maintain a navy.” Ex- 
cept in time of extreme emergencies Congress 
has not made provision for the protection of 
the Nation. Therein lies America’s perpetual 
disease—failure to provide for the “common 
defense.” 

America’s perpetual disease began in the 
time of George Washington when we fought 
the Revolutionary War without trained men. 
We did that after 10 years of warning that 
such a conflict was bound to come. Oh, we 
gained our independence, but the tragedies of 
our loss are buried up and down the country- 
side in marked and unmarked graves. 

After the “shot heard around the world”— 
after Lexington and Concord—English Gen- 
eral Howe shoved the colonists before him 
with the ease of a vessel plowing the lanes 
of the sea. The untrained, undisciplined, 
poorly equipped Colonials ran pellmell at the 
sight of the British Redcoats. In saying 
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that, I am not trying to detract from the 
heroism of the soldiers of the Revolution. 
But it wasn’t an army that George Wash- 
ington had. It was a collection of fellows 
who hadn’t been taught the first principles 
of armed conflict, did not understand dis- 
cipline, who had a few togs, were poorly 
conditioned, and scarcely knew how to line 
up. Nothing, you see, had been done in 
preparation. It was the first onset of Amer- 
ca’s perpetual disease. We can’t blame them 
for running. We can’t blame them for de- 
serting by the thousands. They just didn’t 
have a chance against well-drilled and well- 
trained opponents. George Washington’s 
fighting of the whole war might be likened 
to a football coach who is given a new squad 
of men every Monday morning and is ex- 
pected to win all the games on Saturday 
against well-coached teams. 

We actually never won the Revolution by 
either our power or our skill. Because of 
our failure to make preparation, we dragged 
through 8 years of death by exposure, dis- 
ease, and the bullet. And yet we had mate- 
rial available in the Colonies as fine in rug- 
gedness, character, and marksmanship as 
anywhere in the world. Of course, the men 
became discouraged by the wholesale when 
they realized that they had little chance 
against the well-trained British and when 
they saw themselves officered by persons as 
unskilled and unlettered as themselves. 

But more surprising is what was done after 
the war. Here is the first evidence that 
America has become completely infected with 
the disease of unpreparedness. After the 
war we dismissed our entire staff of leaders 
and all the soldiers—except 80. These 80 
simply worked around the quarters and re- 
ceived no practice or instruction. We had 
the idea that there would never be another 
war. Any attempt to set up an army was 
met by charges of professionalism—despot- 
ism and tyranny. Armies had been the play- 
thing of kings and the people would have 
nothing that even suggested the tyrannical 
and despotic ways of royalty. George Wash- 
ington did his dead-level best to show them 
how false was such a view. He begged and 
pleaded and advised, but to no avail. He 
wrote of the Revolution: “Had we formed a 
permanent army in the beginning—we 
should not have been the greatest part of 
the war inferior to the enemy.” He also 
wrote: “To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace.” 
Governor Harry Lee of Virginia, about the 
same time, went even further and said, 
“Convinced as I am that a government is 
the murderer of its citizens which sends them 
to the field uniformed and untaught, where 
they are to meet men of the same age and 
strength, mechanized by education and 
discipline for battle, I cannot withhold my 
denunciation of its wickedness and folly.” 

Yes, we were warned against the tragic 
disease with which we had become infected— 
but we paid no heed. The people refused 
to look at the picture. They refused to take 
out preventatives or insurance against the 
disease. Even when the United States be- 
came a nation and our Constitution was 
adopted, we had an Army of the magnificent 
size of 595 men. 

The Indian raids began to take their toll. 
We had no Army to fight them. A thousand 
perished by tomahawk and arrow in Ken- 
tucky alone, with no army to protect them. 
A hastily recruited force of men was am- 
bushed and annihilated in Ohio. And so 
goes the record of history with the Indians. 
Our weakness furnished the savage with new 
courage and we cannot even estimate the 
thousands who died. 

There was only one bright spot in this 
Washington had selected 
Anthony Wayne to lead troops against the 
Indians. Wayne trained his men for over a 
year before he took them into action. At 
the Battle of Fallen Timber, 11 years after 
the Revolution, he completely spanked the 
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Indians and they let the settlers rest in peace 
for a long time. Trained troops would have 
spared the lives of many but we were in- 
fected with a disease. 

War scares came one upon another. One 
with France 15 years after the Revolution; 
one with Spain 20 years after the Revolu- 
tion; one with Great Britain 25 years after 
the Revolution. The only thing we did about 
any of them was to vote huge sums of money 
and call out thousands of men on paper. 
At no time did our Armed Forces, even poor- 
ly trained, number 4,000 men. The Army 
never rose in time and it never stayed long 
enough afterwards to have any effect. So 
we arrived at our second war with Great 
Britain, 29 years after the Revolution, weaker 
proportionally than when we faced that 
conflict. 

The War of 1812 would be funny were it 
not so tragic. Our history books, in order 
to make us the perfect people of the world, 
omit much of it. Here again we find thou- 
sands of untrained men fleeing from the 
fields of combat—fleeing because they were 
unprepared to meet a well-trained enemy. 
We had no management or leadership and 
the fine manhood of our country, for want 
of previous training, was held up to ridicule, 
suffering, casualties, and disgrace. We called 
out over a half million men and could not 
drive a maximum of 16,000 British soldiers 
from our shores. We spent nearly $200 mil- 
lion, not counting pensions, when a small 
percentage of that would have maintained 
an army of trained soldiers that could have 
met the situation. We sacrificed 6,000 lives 
in camp and on the battlefield, when it 
should not have been much more than a 
hundred. We should thank God for Na- 
poleon and European weariness, which called 
off the British. 

After this narrow escape of 1812, we did not 
do as we had done after the Revolution. We 
didn’t do away with our preventative medi- 
cine. No, sir; we kept our Army in training— 
for 3 whole months. Then, we reduced it to 
10,000 men on paper. Five years later, in the 
face of protests by such men as John C. Cal- 
houn, we cut it to 6,000 men. Then came the 
Seminoles, Creeks, Black Hawks, and others 
with their gentle art of taking scalps. Again 
we had no Army to fight them. What Army 
we had was scattered up and down the coun- 
try in lonely forts. Oh, Congress got afraid 
once and hastily voted for our Army to be 
raised back to 10,000. But they could not be 
trained in time and the slaughter went on. 
General after general on the frontier, seeing 
the uselessness of his struggles, asked to be 
relieved of his command. One hundred and 
seventeen of our best officers, in 1 year, re- 
signed from the Army rather than to be a 
party to “American’s Perpetual Disease.” 

By 1842 the Army was reduced to 8,613 men. 
A Congressman on the floor of the House 
stated that year: “We have no prospects of 
war. We have more reason to suppose that 
the world will grow wiser and that the hu- 
mane and oft-repeated wish of the wise and 
good, that the sword and bayonet may be 
converted into scythe and ploughshare, will 
be realized.” No prospects for war—but 4 
years after that statement came the war with 
Mexico. It came like a bolt out of the sky. 
War has a way of sneaking upon us like a 
thug in the night. 

The war with Mexico found our 17 million 
people with an Army of 5,300 men all told. 
Think of that. General Taylor had to fight 
with less than that. He had just 3,000 troops 
against a possible 50,000 Mexicans. And his 
command was the largest regular force we 
had assembled since the Revolution. His 
position was perilous as he went forth with 
his little band of trained soldiers. He won 
over superior numbers but it was a hard 
struggle and it cost dearly in lives. In the 
years just before this war, Congress twice 
tried to abolish West Point and once made 
no appropriation for it. The Superintendent 
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borrowed at his own risk $60,000 from a pri- 
vate individual to keep it going. That is a 
symptom of our perpetual disease. 

But we didn’t learn after three wars. After 
the Mexican conflict, we reduced our Army to 
7,000 men. That is the same size it was 
after the War of 1812, 36 years before. We 
reduced it in spite of the fact that we had a 
population of 17 million and a territory of 
nearly a million square miles. In this vast 
territory our paltry 7,000 struggled against 
hundreds of thousands of Indians. By 1861, 
the entire Army numbered a little over 15,000 
men. 

Then came the Civil War. For 30 years the 
North has been trying to black the South’s 
industrial eye, and the South had vigorously 
defied the threats. Oh, there were speeches— 
speeches that there would be no war; that 
brother would not fight against brother. 
Even when South Carolina seceded 4 months 
before the conflict, and six other States fol- 
lowed, we did nothing about it. Even when 
we saw the South call up 100,000 men for a 
year’s service, we sat like spectators on the 
bleachers. We continued the practice of not 
being ready. In 1860 we even passed a bill to 
abolish the Navy. The North threw away 
365,000 lives, not counting the thousands 
who died in the Southern forces. Here was 
the bloodiest conflict we ever fought and it 
could have been prevented by wisdom and 
foresight. “America Perpetual Disease” 
took its toll. We fed our manhood like 
babies into the burning cauldron of Moloch, 
all because we were infected with the disease 
of unpreparedness. 

After the Civil War—what happened? 
First, we trimmed the Army down to 38,000. 
The day before General Grant took office as 
President, we reduced it, against his urgent 
recommendations, by 28 regiments. By 1876 
we had a scant 25,000 soldiers. And there it 
remained, for almost a quarter of a cenutry, 
until the Spanish-American War. There it 
remained in spite of increased population and 
increased territory. There was a war party 
who wanted to keep peace and a peace party 
who wanted us to fall into war. A paltry 
17,000 soldiers were scattered up and down 
the country in little groups to protect the 
advancing settlers against hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indians. 

The American people, after 25 years of 
sleep, awoke one morning to find the battle- 
ship Maine at the bottom of Havana Har- 
bor. And we were in war again. Amazed 
and confused, we rushed this way and that. 
And yet, we knew it was coming. Just 2 
years before the Maine a Congressman rose 
and said, “I do not take much stock in an 
early war with Spain or England.” That 
same day Joe Cannon said, “I want to say 
that I do not believe we will have a war the 
coming year, nor the year after. I doubt if 
there will be any during this century or per- 
haps the early years of the next century.” 

When the Spanish-American War blew up 
in our face the Army was the same size it 
had been 22 years before. It was scattered 
in little groups all over the West and on 
the borders. The War Department was 
clogged with 30 years of cobwebs. We had 
not learned a single lesson from a hundred 
years of tragic disasters of our own making. 
Here was unpreparedness at its worst. Oh, 
we called up our volunteers but they did not 
have time to train. “On to Havana,” the 
people cried. What matter to them the ex- 
travagance of human life. Congressmen 
who had taken delight in blocking legislation 
for preparedness were the loudest in crying 
for guns and vessels to protect their dis- 
tricts. But we lost 7,000 lives in 2 years. 

After the Spanish-American War for the 
first time in history we strengthened the 
Army. We raised our Army to 100,000 for 
75 million people. We set up other service 
schools and made it possible for our officers 
to have a good military education. We 
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formed a general staff. For several years it 
looked as if our Army would be a going con- 
cern. Then we lagged. Then came the old 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. Congressman Dies, 
in the House of Representatives, stated in 
1913: “God has placed us on this great, rich 
continent, separate and secure from the 
broils of Europe.” Others propounded their 
propaganda of no more war. The people 
ate it up. They always have. It is some- 
thing we like to hear. All Europe was arm- 
ing but not us. By now our trained mobile 
force was smaller than our trained force be- 
fore the Spanish-American War. 

We were magnificiently unready when we 
jumped into war on April 6, 1917. Someone 
had fired another “shot heard around the 
world” at Sarajevo. Europe was on fire and 
we had done nothing to prevent the flames 
from reaching us. We needed 200,000 officers 
but didn’t have 10,000 trained to instruct 
them and at the same time to lead our 
forces. We had a few out-of-date airplanes, 
only enough artillery ammunition for a 
2-day battle, no automatic rifles and com- 
paratively few machine guns and ordinary 
rifles. What equipment we had was out of 
date. We did not have time to adequately 
train the men called up in the draft. We 
sent men into battle who couldn’t even load 
@ gun. The people were excited. Flags 
waved and bands played. But that did not 
save a single life of a soldier sent into battle 
untrained and poorly equipped. Out of 
2 million sent to Europe, 50,000 were killed 
and 65,000 more died. And I am sure many 
thousands of these because they were un- 
trained for battle. 

Well, after World War I we raised our 
Army to 280,000. Finally we were going to 
do something about this business of pre- 
paredness—we were going to provide for the 
common defense. We were at last going to 
obey the Constitution. But the efforts were 
short-lived. Congress reduced the Army to 
175,000 for a hundred and twenty million 
people. We began to destroy our equip- 
ment. What we kept went from bad to 
worse with little effort on improvement. 
Until World War II the Army was never more 
than 119,000. 

You know about World War II. It is the 
same old story over again. We had not yet 
learned our lesson. The same old disease 
had us down again. The only bright spot 
was Roosevelt’s National Defense Act but 
that was too little, too late. Again thou- 
sands died because of insufficient training. 
Again men were sent into battle who could- 
n’t even hold a gun. I was at the Port of 
Embarkation when replacements were sent 
in for my antiaircraft regiment, replace- 
ments who had never even seen an antiair- 
craft gun and who had not fired the rifle. 

After World War II it is the same old story. 
We reduced our Army. We destroyed our 
equipment. The boys just had to get back 
home. But then came Korea and it is just 
about the same thing over again. In spite 
of our warning we didn’t even have a good 
map of Korea when the fighting started. 

Call me a militarist, if you will, but I be- 
lieve that economy which cripples our na- 
tional defense is nothing short of extrava- 
gance. I believe with Benjamin Franklin 
that the expenses required to prevent a war 
are much lighter than those that will, if not 
prevented, be absolutely necessary to main- 
tain it. 

Did you ever stop and ask how many 
wars we have had? “Oh, about 10,” you 
say. That is indicative of our knowledge. 
Well, we have just finished fighting our 112th 
war. One hundred and twelve wars—great 
and small—an average of about 1 war every 
year and a half since we have been a Na- 
tion. We have fought all told more than 900 
battles. The truth is—through the years we 
have had no military and no peace. 

Once more we are coming up with a plan 
to provide for the common defense. Once 
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more we are going to attempt to cure Amer. 
ica of its perpetual disease. The Nationa] 
Security Training Program must come to 
pass. Our Nation’s ability to protect itsel¢ 
is our best insurance. With George Wash. 
ington we say, “If we desire to avoid in. 
sult we must be ready to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, one of the most pow. 
erful instruments of our rising prosperity, 
it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” 

As members of the American Legion we 
are interested in curing America of its per- 
petual disease. The American Legion from 
its birth has been the foremost champion 
of national security. Being veterans with 
battlefield experience we are conscious of 
America’s need for a strong defense. Ade- 
quate training and adequate equipment have 
grim meanings for the men who have borne 
arms in the Nation’s defense. They know 
from experience how important it is to go 
into combat with good and sufficient equip- 
ment and to know how to use modern arms 
and how to defend against them. 

Since World War I the American Legion 
has kept the torch burning for peace 
through strength. It has been called mili- 
taristic by the pacifists and subversive ele- 
ments of our country, but it has not fal- 
tered in its effort to provide for the common 
defense. We are proud that in all of our 
36 years of championing an adequate pro- 
tection for our country, we have never been 
wrong in any of our major recommendations, 
The march of events have always justified 
the rightness of our course. We have worked; 
we have pleaded; we have demanded that 
the common defense be provided for. We 
are now waiting for the Nation and for 
Congress to catch up with the American 
Legion’s policy on national security. We are 
out in front and mean to stay there. We 
mean to cure America—to rid America of 
its perpetual disease. We mean to fight 
until Congress fulfills its constitutional ob- 
ligation to provide for the common defense, 


Proposed Increase in Quotas Under the 
Refugee Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Raise the Quotas,” which was 
published in the Boston Post of Tuesday, 
June 14. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAISE THE QUOTAS 


Senator KENNeEDy’s request for larger 
refugee quotas from Italy and Greece ad- 
dressed to Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
considering amendments to the Refugee Act 
of 1953 is a practical, reasonable and sensible 
means of extending to Italy and Greece the 
kind of aid both countries need. 

Earthquake-shaken Greece, suffering from 
the after effects of the Communist civil war 
and from overpopulation, has thousands of 
able and decent people lacking only an op- 
portunity to prove themselves worthy of the 
kind of freedom for which they fought after 
World War II. 
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Overpopulated Italy urgently needs relief 
from the burden of unemployment. Ital- 
jans have proved to be splendid citizens. 
The quotas for both Italians and Greeks are 
yery much smaller than they should be. 

If percentages of the Nation’s population 
of Greek and Italian blood, and willingness 
of people of those national derivation to 
finance, employ and encourage refugees are 
reckoned, the quotas would be raised in- 
stantly and we would gain thousands of new 
ai.d valuable citizens. 





Address by His Eminence Edward Cardinal 
Mooney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the address delivered 
by His Eminence Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, archbishop of Detroit, at the 
commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit, June 16, 1955. 

The speech follows: 

In accepting Father Steiner’s kind invita- 
tion to speak here this evening I imposed one 
condition. It was that I would not be ex- 
pected to sum up for tonight's graduates the 
wholesome advice they have received during 
their years in this university. Instead I pre- 
fer just to say a word of congratulation to 
them on the accomplishment this night 
marks in their lives and then proceed to talk 
on a topic of current interest and far-reach- 
ing importance which this occasion sug- 
gests. 

To present this topic in its local historical 
perspective let me quote a sentence from the 
congressional ordinance setting up our 
Northwest Territory in 1787. This sentence 
is included in our Michigan constitution and 
is inscribed on the facade of more than one 
stately educational building in Michigan. 
The sentence runs: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools, 
and the means of education shall ever be en- 
couraged.” 

The evident purport of that pithy sen- 
tence is to commend the kind of school which 
teaches religion and morality together with 
the elements of ordinary secular knowledge. 
That statement posed no great problem in 
1787 when practically the only schools that 
existed were church schools. It does pose a 
serious problem today when the majority of 
our schools on both the lower and higher 
educational levels are not church related. I 
am not proposing a ready solution of this 
serious problem in all its varied aspects. 
Time does not permit this nor do the cir- 
cumstances make it appropriate. But I am 
proposing that we either quit quoting that 
meaningful sentence or do some serious 
thinking about it. y 

To record very briefly some of my own 
thinking about that quotation as it refers 
to higher education, I would direct your at- 
tention to the traditional role of the inde- 
pendent university or college—and particu- 
larly the church-related university or col- 
lege—in the American educational system. 
That role has been to give a completely in- 
tegrated education in which religion, philos- 
ophy, the sciences, and literature are all 
given their place in a balanced view of man 
and his destiny in the light of human ex- 
perience and divine revelation. 
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To take this university as an instance, I 
gladly give it credit for having given to 
this diocese thousands of Catholic gradu- 
ates whose understanding of their religion 
is on a level with their development in secu- 
lar subjects. This means much to them- 
selves, their families, their chureh, their 
community and even to those with wiiom 
they will be associated in some business or 
professional career. This university has at 
the same time served its non-Catholic stu- 
dents with meticulous respect for the indi- 
vidual conscience but with continued in- 
sistence on cultural courses in philosophy 
and ethics which confirm and deepen their 
belief in God and their knowledge of divine 
law. 

All the students at this university and 
other schools in the same class are made 
quickly aware of an uncompromising stand 
for absolutes in knowledge, in morality and 
in human rights. They are also directed to 
see in the general acceptance of spiritual 
absolutes our surest protection against ab- 
solutism in government. 

This forthright, unequivocal devotion of 
church related colleges to the spiritual pos- 
tulates of ordered liberty constitutes a 
unique contribution to their city, State and 
Nation. It constitutes as well a guaranty 
of fidelity to the authentic American tradi- 
tion of law and government. It traces the 
origin of our rights and duties to God. 
These colleges, then, can follow out to the 
full the recommendations of the Northwest 
Ordinance to make progress in religion, 
morality and knowledge the clearly expressed 
objectives of their program. 

The patriotic service of this type of col- 
lege and university recalls the fact that the 
beginnings of higher education in this coun- 
try were due not to any provision of gov- 
ernment but to independent and chiefly 
church related effort. Harvard was the first 
college established in what is now the Con- 
tinental United States. It was 159 years old 
when the doors of the first State college 
(North Carolina) were opened to its stu- 
dents. By that time, 1795, there were 24 
private colleges in the United States and 
all except one (in Philadelphia) were church 
related. In 1860, of the 246 colleges in op- 
eration only 17 were State institutions. 

I realize that since 1860 there has been 
a momentous change. Our tax-supported 
and Government-controlled colleges and 
universities have increased enormously both 
in number and in size. Many independent 
colleges and universities that were church 
related in their beginnings have practical- 
ly ceased to be so. But as late as 1946 the 
private schools of the country enrolled over 
50 percent of our college and university stu- 
dents. Today that proportion is slightly 
below 46 percent. In Michigan it is far be- 
low the national average and certainly does 
not exceed 18 percent. 

I cite these statistics to bring out the fact 
that independent colleges and universities 
are an integral part of our American educa- 
tional system, not only because they operate 
on a State charter but even more because of 
the part they have played in our educational 
history. Most of us, I think. will, given our 
differences, prefer a dualistic to a monolithic 
system of education under the complete 
domination of Government. Surely, it is too 
soon for us to forget Hitler or to be unmind- 
ful of Stalin and his postwar puppets in 
their manipulating of state-controlled edu- 
cational institutions. In social and indus- 
trial matters, too, we have inherited a 
healthy fear of the monolithic state. 


Some good men in the public educational 
system are beguiled with the thought that 
if we can make the young people in our 
schools disregard, or seem to disregard, their 
inherited differences we can lay the founda- 
tions for a more united nation. My own 
conviciton is that the success of any such 
effort would only lay the foundations of a 
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more secularistic and, in the end, a weaker 
nation. Surely, such success would thwart 
ever more the purpose of the patriots who 
wrote the Northwest Ordinance: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary for 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall ever be encouraged.” And what of the 
Founding Fathers who clearly had in mind 
to set up on this continent a republic that 
would be safe for differences—and particu- 
larly for religious differences. One could 
almost define America in these terms. 

No; it seems to me that the solution to 
the very real difficulties which our religious 
differences bring into our educational system 
lies not in blurring realities but in facing 
them. I think that men with serious dif- 
frences but with unchallengeable loyalty to 
God and country must rather sit down to 
discuss, in a positive and constructive way, 
those differences as they affect our higher 
educational system. To solve our problems 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, we must 
bring to our discussions something that per- 
tains to the intellect—clarity—but we must 
also bring something that pertains to the 
will—charity. I cannot forget a definition 
of charity I learned from an old Irish priest 
in Rome 50 years ago. He quoted an ancient 
Irish catechism which said: “Charity is a 
virtue which disposes us to do good to all 
men, especially to those who differ from us 
in religion.” Our goal, in conformity with 
that definition, should be not only to live 
together in peace but to work together in 
charity. 





Study of Effects of Atomic Radiation on 
Living Organisms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of this morning. The edi- 
torial, entitled “Evaluating Fallout,” 
supports the proposal made by Ambassa- 
dor Lodge, on last Tuesday, for an inter- 
national study, through the United Na- 
tions, of the effects of radioactivity on 
living organisms. 

The editorial also goes on to say that 
before the General Assembly meeting be- 
gins in September, one helpful step would 
be for the Congress to approve resolu- 
tions, now pending in both the Senate 
and House, which call for just such an 
international evaluation. The Senate 
resolution referred to is Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 22, submitted by me on 
April 13, and cosponsored by 27 other 
Senators. It is my hope, and I feel cer- 
tain it is the hope of the administration, 
that the Senate will take action on the 
concurrent resolution before the end of 
the present session. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

EVALUATING FALLOUT 

Ambassador Lodge could not have chosen a 
better way to relieve fears about radioactive 
fallout than to propose a survey through the 
United Nations. This is substantially the 
proposal made last spring by the Federation 
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of American Scientists. Whether the effects 
of radioactivity from past nuclear weapons 
tests are sufficient to warrant alarm this 
newspaper does not know. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has consistently mini- 
mized talk of any current threat to human 
life or health; some biologists, here and 
abroad, on the other hand, are worried about 
possible genetic damage to future genera- 
tions. At any rate, the possible hazards of 
fallout from nuclear weapons tests has caused 
widespread concern in Europe and Asia. If 
it is not feasible to have a moratorium on 
the tests themselves, an international evalu- 
ation of data about fallout by competent sci- 
entists is the next best thing. The National 
Academy of Sciences has already undertaken 
a@ study of the effects of atomic radiation on 
living organisms. We hope the administra- 
tion will press for widespread support of Am- 
bassador Lodge’s proposal before the General 
Assembly meets in September. One helpful 
step, in the meantime, would be for Con- 
gress to pass the resolutions pending in both 
the House and the Senate in favor of just 
such an international evaluation through 
the U. N. 


Boat Tax Refunds Discussed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the Tallahassee Democrat of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., Thursday, June 2, 1955, 
which relates to a bill introduced by me 
at the request of the Florida Boatmen’s 
Association, Inc., of Destin, Fla. It is 
H. R. 2879, to amend section 6415 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The bill 
would provide that fishing-boat owners 
who have been required to pay a trans- 
portation tax may obtain a refund since 
the courts have held that the statute did 
not apply to fishing boats in the first 
place. 

The purpose of my bill is to authorize 
and provide equal and uniform tax treat- 
ment, as contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, to all boat owners whose fishing 
fare did not exceed $5.60 per person, in 
those cases where it has been judicially 
determined that the tax was unlawfully 
collected. This is more fully shown in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 20, 
1955, page A2628. 

I have suggested to all my friends who 
have been required to pay this tax that 
it is necessary for them to file a claim 
with the Director of Internal Revenue of 
their State for refund at once. 

The news article reads as follows: 
THIRTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR Tax 
REFUNDS SET 

United States District Judge Dozier A. 
DeVane yesterday said he would order re- 
funded more than $30,000 transportation 
taxes illegally collected from some dozen 
boatowners during 1951 and preceding years. 

Judgments in 10 cases in which the judge 
said he would find for the plaintiffs included 
those of W. S. Anderson, of Panama City, 
awarded judgment of $2,381, and W. D. 
Walker, of Pensacola, awarded $4,123. 

Other boatowners involved in the suits 
are J. C. Harris, Benson Walls, J. D. Sweeney, 
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Eugene Jones, Mary Alma Knowles, C. &., 
L. M., and V. B. Anderson, and Curtis E. 
Ware. 

David W. Palmer, Destin attorney, repre- 
senting the boatowners, cited a speech of 
Congressman Bos Sixes of April 20, in which 
the Representative said some $100,000 was 
collected illegally from Florida boatowners. 

Palmer also contended some boatowners 
paid tax at the rate of 60 cents a person, 
while others were required to pay only 
6 cents. 

He charged that some of the tax money 
paid to a Panama City deputy collector failed 
to reach the State collector’s office in Jack- 
sonville. 


Needed: A Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD an editorial entitled “Needed: A 
Highway Program,” which was published 
in the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal of June 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: A HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The Governors’ Highway Conference at 
Denver, sponsored largely by Nebraska’s 
Governor Anderson, has done more to answer 
questions and straighten out misinformation 
on the Federal highway plan before Congress 
than anything that has happened to date in 
the Midwest. 

It can only be hoped that it, and similar 
gatherings planned over the Nation, have 
not come too late to get a long-range, work- 
able road program out of Congress this 
session. 

Theme of the conference was the urgency 
of drafting such a program at once. Under- 
lying this was the desire of governors of both 
parties to come up with the right plan re- 
gardless of the political label attached. 

The thorough scrutiny at Denver exposed 
the inadequacy of the bill passed by the 
Senate. It pointed out the burden on the 
House to come up with a plan that will do 
the job the American public so obviously 
wants done. 

Observations from Federal officials, in- 
cluding Secretary of Commerce Weeks and 
his top lieutenant, from the governors and 
their highway engineers made it clear that 
the Senate bill is far short of meeting the 
problem. Unlike the plan endorsed almost 
unanimously last year by governors of both 
parties over the Nation, perfected by a com- 
mittee headed by Gen. Lucius Clay and 
backed by the administration, the Senate 
bill fails to cope with the heart of the prob- 
lem—the need for a single coordinated plan 
that will provide highways now when they 
are needed. 


The Clay plan calls for completing the job 
in 10 years. Even in that time the Nation’s 
automobile population will have risen from 
the present 58 million to 81 million. At the 
rate called for in the Senate bill, it would 
take about 18 years to do the job. 


Most revealing was the light thrown on the 
principal objection that has been voiced to 
the Clay plan—the provision to finance it by 
30-year bonds. It is conceded that this 
would call for about $11 billion interest to 
be paid on the $21 billion bond issue. 
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But opponents of the bond issue have not 
come up with an acceptable financing alter. 
native. Democrats backing the Senate bil 
clamor for a “pay-as-you-go” program. But 
they have offered no means of paying the 
extra money needed even by their modest 
proposal. Obviously that must come from: 
(1) Reduced spending elsewhere; (2) deficit 
financing, or (3) added taxes such as an 
additional cent of Federal gasoline tax. 

If No. 1 could be achieved there would be 
no further cause for concern. It appears 
highly unlikely that such will be the case, 
So the realistic alternatives are Nos. 2 and 3 
wherein lie the real shortcomings of the 
Senate plan. 

Deficit financing and a further increase in 
the national debt would undoubtedly lead to 
greater interest payments, with less in re- 
turn, than would a carefully planned bond 
issue. It is likely, too, that American motor- 
ists would rather have some of the Federal 
highway taxes they are paying now be used 
for interest than to have to increase those 
taxes just to avoid interest payments. 

The crux of the Clay plan is a “pay-as-you- 
use” principle. On that basis, the present 
rate of revenue, collected over the next 30 
years, will pay the bill for roads built in 10 
years. That would bring the Nation’s high- 
way network up to the standard needed for 
the 30-year period. 

While those modern roads are being paid 
for and used at the same time, motorists 
will be saving more in driving expenses than 
would ever be spent for interest on the bonds. 
Highway engineers estimate that the im- 
proved roads called for in the Clay plan 
would cut driving costs by as much as 10 
percent. This would come from reduced 
mileages by straightening roads which would 
save time and expense, better gas mileage by 
making roads for steady driving, less wear 
and tear on automobiles, lower insurance 
rates, and other indirect factors. 

It can be hoped that there is still time to 
explain the benefits of the Clay program to 
others over the Nation, including Nebraska's 
Senators CurTis and Hruska, who joined in 
killing that plan in the Senate. 


Resolutions of Georgia Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
Grant Williams, executive secretary of 
the Georgia Bar Association, enclosing 
three resolutions which were adopted by 
the association at its meeting held in 
Augusta on May 26, 27, and 28, 1955. 

These resolutions were offered by Hon. 
Reuben A. Garland, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Atlanta bar. Mr. Garland isa 
student of national and international af- 
fairs. He is devoted to American insti- 
tutions, to the maintenance of our free- 
enterprise system, and to the preserva- 
tion of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

The subject matter of these three reso- 
lutions is of paramount importance to 
our people in this critical stage of our 
country’s history, and I take pleasure in 
inserting them herewith and commend- 
ing them to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of my colleagues and the American 
people: 
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Whereas the United Nations is a group of 
60 nations banded together for the sole de- 
clared purpose of preserving peace in the 
world with definite domestic affairs of any 
member nation; and 

Whereas there exists an organized effort 
to establish through the United Nations a 
world government; and 

Whereas such a world government would 
destroy the sovereignty of the United States 
of America and endanger the cherished lib- 
erties known only to the Anglo-American 
system of law and government; and 

Whereas the recommendations of the so- 
called Genocide Convention together with 
the covenants of Human Rights, if adopted, 
would deprive American citizens of the right 
of trial by jury and make them subject 
to the provisions of a world court: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion implore the Congress of the United 
States to reaffirm in unmistakable language 
the sovereignty of the United States of 
America, demand that the United Nations 
confine its activities to being a deliberat- 
ing body only of sovereign nations and that 
all interference in the domestic affairs of 
the United States cease immediately and 
completely. 





Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America is the greatest document 
for human liberty in 2,000 years of recorded 
history, and originally treaties were intend- 
ed to be agreements between sovereign na- 
tions concerned solely with international 
affairs; and 

Whereas treaties and executive agreements 
have been and are now being drawn which 
admittedly endanger American rights, make 
domestic laws, override the Constitution, 
give congressional powers to the executive 
branch of the Government, give States rights 
to the Federal Government or to an inter- 
national body, and cut across our Bill of 
Rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion urge the immediate adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which wiil provide that no 
treaty or other international agreement in 
conflict with the Constitution shall be of 
any force or effect; and no treaty or other 
international agreement shall become effec- 
tive as internal law in the United States 
except by valid legislation duly enacted by 
the elected representatives of the American 
people, 

Whereas the changing of the name “Con- 
stitution Day” to “Citizenship Day” in the 
matter of observance of September 17 as 
the date of the signing of our Constitution 
minimizes the importance of this all-impor- 
tant document in the minds of the American 
people and emphasizes the citizenship idea 
which tends to fall into the world citizen 
plan of propaganda, and in order to pre- 
serve, support, and appreciate our Federal 
Constitution it is essential to understand its 
provisions and principles: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion urge the United States Congress to re- 
store the designation “Constitution Day” 
to the date of September 17 in order that 
all Americans on this anniversary may re- 
dedicate themselves to the basic principles 
of this great document; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion sutdy and publicize the Constitution 
during its 168th anniversary week of Sep- 
tember 17-23, 1955; request the Governor to 
proclaim Constitution Week; and sponsor 
school and public programs on the Constitu- 
tion, especially emphasizing the primary 
purposes of good government as set forth 
in the preamble to the Constitution and 
the duty of citizens in our Republic to 
protect the Constitution and the freedoms 
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as set forth in its Bill of Rights, so that 
it may continue to protect us and our pos- 
terity in “this Nation under God.” 





Job Opportunities for Handicapped in 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 24, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an ar- 
ticle by Wendell B. Barnes, Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, entitied “Job Opportunitics for 
Handicapped in Small Business,” which 
appeared in the June issue of Perform- 
ance, a monthly magazine published by 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 

I am particularly gratified to know of 
the keen interest the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is taking to encourage the 
employment in small business of the 
physically handicapped throughout the 
country. Since approximately 70 per- 
cent of the labor force of the United 
States is employed in small business or 
industry, it is highly desirable that every 
effort be made to encourage the smaller 
industrial concern to increase the num- 
ber of physically handicapped persons 
on its payroll. 

I take great pride in noting that one of 
the outstanding examples of how small 
business can properly employ. the 
physically handicapped mentioned in 
the article is the case history of a Florida 
small-business concern. This concern is 
the Empire Furniture & Rattan Works of 
Coral Gables whose policy it is to employ 
physically handicapped persons. This 
policy was initiated by Edward Axlrod, a 
young man physically handicapped from 
birth. One of the first loans made by 
the Small Business Administration was 
to help this small firm. 

Both Edward Axlrod and his father, 
Leo Axlrod, contributed immeasurably 
toward the spread of the movement to 
encourage the employment of the 
physically handicapped, not only in every 
important community in the United 
States, but to foreign countries as well. 
The State of Florida and the Nation owe 
an everlasting debt of gratitude to them 
for the great public service which they 
have rendered. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR HANDICAPPED IN SMALL 
BusINESS 
(By Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator, 
Small Business Administration) 

The Small Business Administration is 
keenly interested in the physically handi- 
capped, and its programs are geared to help 
those engaged in small business. In its ap- 
proach to the problems of small concerns 
it always tries to be humane, considerate, 
and sympathetic. This, of course, is the 
decent way. Moreover, it is good business 
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and good for the country to utilize the 
productivity of the physically handicapped. 

In this it is following a pattern of con- 
duct that was established by President Ei- 
senhower himself. In an address at Denver 
a@ year ago, the President said: 

“Now this program at home can be de- 
fined best, I think, by saying this: that it 
has been a liberal program in all of those 
things that bring the Federal Government 
in contact with the individual; when it 
deals with the individual and his problems; 
in this field, the Government tries to be 
humane, considerate, and sympathetic—and 
that is true liberalism.” 

In view of this humane, considerate ap- 
proach, it is not surprising that one of the 
first loans made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was to help a small firm which 
employs physically handicapped persons. 
This firm is the Empire Furniture and Rat- 
tan Works of Coral Gables, Filia. In 1942 
this firm adopted the policy of employing 
physically handicapped persons. This policy 
was established by Edward Axlrod, a young 
man who was physically handicapped from 
birth. 

The pioneering efforts of this young man, 
and his father, Leo Axlrod, who now Carries 
on the business, helped spread the move- 
ment among businesses to hire physically 
handicapped persons to every important 
community in the United States and to for- 
eign countries. The story of Edward Axl- 
rod is, of course, famiilar to the readers of 
Performance; there is no need to repeat it 
here. But it is of interest to show how 
our sympathetic approach to the problems 
of small business resulted in a business 
expansion loan to this enterprising firm. 

It was in February 1954, that the proprietor 
of this firm came to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Axlrod asked the agency 
to share in a $20,000 bank-participation loan 
to help him increase production. The firm 
was then employing 23 persons, mostly phys- 
ically handicapped, and wanted to expand, 
to provide employment for 17 additional 
handicapped persons. 

Mr. Axlrod had already talked over with 
his banker the need for more funds to ex- 
pand operations. The banker wanted to 
make the loan, but it was against the bank’s 
policy to make loans for such a long term, 
in this case 4 years. However, the bank was 
willing to take half the loan, if we would 
take the other half. Our investigation was 
favorable, and a short while later the funds 
were disbursed to help this firm remodel and 
expand, and provide more jobs for physically 
handicapped persons. 

That, very briefly, is the story of one loan 
we have made to help a firm that has pio- 
neered in giving jobs to physically handi- 
capped persons. There have been others, and 
I have no doubt that in the future there will 
be more. For it is becoming increasingly 
clear to all of us that providing jobs for 
handicapped persons is more than kindness 
and consideration. It is also good business. 
Properly placed, physically handicapped per- 
sons are good craftsmen. Consider for a 
moment this statement made to us in their 
loan application by the Empire Co.: 

“While we are extremely proud of our work 
with the handicapped, we are most happy 
too, that we make such products of excel- 
lence that have given our firm root in the 
homefurnishing field of our area and the 
country. We export some furniture to Latin 
American countries and are attaching a cata- 
log printed in Spanish and English to give 
you some idea of our line.” 

There is the traditional spirit of American 
enterprise for you: It is a spirit we are happy 
and eager to foster. 

We are proud of the agency’s record of 
providing financial assistance to help enter- 
prizing small firms expand and grow. So 
far, we have approved more than 1,300 busi- 
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ness loans totaling about $70 million and 
two-thirds of these loans have been made 
in participation with private banks. 

In addition, we have approved more than 
1,100 disaster loans totaling $7,700,000 to in- 
dividuals and firms who suffered damage in 
catastrophies such as floods, hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, and earthquakes. This is a purely 
humanitarian function. 

But the Small Business Administration 
also has other programs of which it is equally 
proud, and they are all geared to the central 
idea of helping small business grow and pros- 
per. All of them are, of course, available to 
the physically handicapped and to firms 
employing physically handicapped. 

Not so well known, perhaps, as our finan- 
cial-assistance program, is our program to 
help small firms obtain a fair share of Gov- 
ernment purchase orders. Here is the way it 
works. 

The Small Business Administration has 
representatives stationed in principal pro- 
curement centers of the military depart- 
ments across the country. Here, all indi- 
vidual proposed procurements valued at $10,- 
000 or more (except those classified as “con- 
fidential” or higher) are screened jointly by 
the Small Business Administration repre- 
sentatives and military procurement officers. 

Those found suitable for performance by 
small business, if jointly agreed to by the 
Small Business Administration and the mili- 
tary, are earmarked and reserved exclusively 
for competitive award to small firms. In 
some cases, portions of proposed procure- 
ments are also earmarked for performance 
by small firms under this program. 

Under this one program we have been able 
to earmark more than $500 million in Gov- 
ernment purchases for exclusive competitive 
award to small firms. This is business that 
these small firms would probably not have 
received except for this program. 

Of course, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration also assists small firms in other ways. 
The Agency’s 40 regional and field offices are 
constantly making prime contract bid refer- 
rals to small firms with suitable facilities to 
bid on Government contracts. 

In addition, through cooperative programs, 
its representatives are constantly encourag- 
ing larger private firms to subcontract more 
of their orders with smaller firms in their 
area. 

For many small firms, the most serious 
problem is not one of obtaining financing of 
Government contracts, but an urgent need 
for help in overcoming a management or 
technical problem or in acquiring greater 
management and technical skill. The Small 
Business Administration helps here in a 
number of ways. 

In cooperation with the Small Business 
Administration, collegiate schools of busi- 
ness and other educational institutions offer 
owners of small firms courses in currently 
important business administration subjects. 
These courses, conducted in the evening, are 
taught by experienced business leaders and 
college teachers. This year more than 55 
such courses were offered. 

The Small Business Administration pub- 
lishes three series of practical, helpful leaflets 
called Management, Technical and Marketers 
Aids for Small Business. These leaflets cover 
a wide range of management and production 
problems, telling how to recognize and deal 
with them. They are available free at all of 
our field offices. In addition to these pro- 
grams, all of which are available to help 
physically handicapped persons who have 
small businesses, as well as others, the Small 
Business Administration also provides ex- 
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perienced counsel to small business con- 
cerns and individuals in locating a market- 
able product or new line or type of product, 
or in locating a market for a product. 

This products assistance program is de- 
signed to assist small firms in finding solu- 
tions to research and development problems 
regarding product improvement and new 
products. As part of this agency service, 
field offices maintain lists of Government- 
owned patented products and processes 
which are available to small firms free or 
with only a nominal charge for their use. 

Production specialists in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration offices are available to 
help individual small-business concerns with 
technical production problems. 

All of the services the agency has de- 
veloped to help small business are available 
at its field offices. In order to foster better 
cooperation between firms employing physi- 
cally handicapped persons and this agency, 
each field office has been provided with a list 
of certified sheltered workshops and a list 
of competitive firms employing handicapped 
persons. Persons interested in this subject 
may check their local telephone directories 
or write the Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Jersey Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dim 
view taken of the upper Colorado project 
by the voters of New Jersey is reflected 
in the following editorial appearing in 
the Hackettstown Gazette on May 12, 
1955: 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR NEW JERSEY TO PAY 


The Tax Foundation has mailed to this 
desk a tax map of the United States. This 
map shows what it will cost the various 
States if the upper Colorado River Basin 
project, now before the Congress, is approved. 

New Jersey taxpayers will pay $144 million 
for the “reclamation” project. Colorado, the 
State that will benefit most, will pay a quar- 
ter as much. 

Purpose of the Colorado River project is to 
irrigate more land. The cost per acre of 
similar projects has run to fantastic figures— 
sometimes well over a thousand dollars. In 
the East and Southeast are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of well-watered land 
which could be made equally productive at 
a fraction of the cost for “reclamation.” 

What is our Government doing in keeping 
its budget unbalanced by reclaiming more 
land when it is also keeping its budget un- 
balanced to buy surplus farm commodities? 
Agriculture is in enough distress because of 
overproduction without making it worse. 

The Colorado River Basin project must 
have the votes of Members of Congress from 
Eastern States if it becomes law. It will get 
these votes only by swapping or logrolling. 
It will be interesting to see how New Jersey 
Congressmen vote on this one. 


June 24 
Applesauce on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleague from southern California 
is putting into the Recorp statements 
whimsically entitled “Bananas on Pikes 
Peak.” They are typical of the un- 
founded attacks on the Colorado River 
storage project, and I submit that it 
would have been more accurately la- 
beled “Applesauce on Capitol Hill.” 

The gentleman from southern Califor- 
nia, and the rest of the critics of upper 
Colorado River development, have made 
a great to-do about the so-called hidden 
interest in the irrigation features of the 
project. Because the irrigation features 
are non-interest-bearing—as have been, 
and are, all irrigation projects under rec- 
lamation law for more than 50 years— 
there has been a ridiculous effort to show 
that the so-called hidden interest wil! 
be a burden on the taxpayers of each of 
our 48 States. 

There is no hidden interest in the Col- 
orado River storage project. 

Rather, there is a very definite hidden 
profit, which will benefit all the taxpay- 
ers of these United States. 

A study has been made of reclama- 
tion projects over the years. To the 
year 1953, the new taxes returned by the 
new wealth created by these projects 
totaled 25 percent more than the total 
cost of all reclamation projects con- 
structed since the beginning of the rec- 
lamation program in 1902. 

Now this analysis included all recla- 
mation projects, many of which were 
still in the construction stage and had 
not yet begun to produce and pay out. 
A study of 15 typical projects which are 
in full production disclosed that new 
tax revenues attributable directly to 
them not only exceeded in amount the 
so-called hidden interest, but actually 
totaled 414 times the total construction 
cost of the projects. 

This additional tax revenue goes di- 
rectly into the United States Treasury, 
for the relief of all taxpayers. It is 
entirely a net benefit to the public, as it 
is not counted in any way toward re- 
payment of project costs. 

I hope the people who have been fig- 
uring so hard to show what the cost of 
the Colorado project will be to each of 
the States will now do a little more 
figuring to see what the net gain in tax 
relief will be to each State. 

It is time we forgot about mythical 
bananas and fanciful applesauce, and 
got down to some good, solid facts on 
the subject of the Colorado River storage 
project. 








~~ 
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Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
cress might as well appropriate money to 
grow bananas on Pike’s Peak as to ap- 
prove the Gooseberry irrigation project 
in Utah. 

The Gooseberry project is a part of the 
proposed multibillion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Gooseberry project would be $1,900 
an acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains, dairy products, and wool. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TitLte 44, SEcTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6\4-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 








Address Delivered by Hon. W. Kerr Scott, 
of North Carolina, at a Breakfast Group 
Meeting of Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I requested our colleague, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott] to lead the discussion at a break- 
fast group meeting of Senators. Prepa- 
ration time was brief indeed, but Sena- 
tor Scorr greatly impressed all his hear- 
ers with his practical commonsense, his 
sound advice and sounsel, all of which 
served as a Challenge as well as an en- 
couragement. 

I think his words of wisdom and coun- 
sel carry a splendid message to the peo- 
ple of America. I believe they convey a 
special message of inspiration and guid- 
ance to the youth of our country and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
Senator ScorT’s remarks be included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. Further, 
I wish to commend him for his noble 
thoughts and the practical guidance of 
his counsel. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
oRD, as follows: 

DON'T PARK HERE 

Many years ago, an inspired poet wrote 
the immortal lines: 

“Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit round by 
round.” 

and as we consider the words of the poet 
we should also recognize that it seems to 
be a trait of human nature to be eternally on 
the lookout for a place to park—not only 
one's automobile but one’s self. As we ride 
through the streets of our cities today we 
repeatedly face the words “don’t park here.” 

We find them in the business and resi- 
dential sections and on the side streets. 

They stare at us from the fire hydrants, 
from in front of the theaters, the bus and 
streetcar stops, from public buildings, and 
humerous other places. 

As we ride along the lonely places of coun- 
try highways we are constantly admonished 
to “keep off the shoulders” and we are told 
not to park on fills, curves, or highways. 

In the parks we are told to “keep off the 
grass” and at the intersections the policeman 
tells us to “step lively.” 

Restrictions, admonitions, and exhorta- 
tions are to be seen and heard on every side 
touching every facet of life. 

. “It is well that we should thus be warned,” 
or as the German proverb runs: “If we rest, 
we rust.” 

And remember, if water rests, it stagnates; 

4 tree rests, it dies; if our lungs rest, we 
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cease to breathe, and if our hearts rest, we 
die. 

Only yesterday (June 21, 1955) Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY introduced in the Senate 
a bill which I commend to your attention 
for it recognizes that many people who are 
forced by provisions of the Retirement Act 
to retire are still mentally and physically 
very much alert. It recognizes that these 
people do not want to park but rather want 
to continue making their contribution to 
soctety. 

Yes, “don’t part here’s” are found in nature, 
science, and human life and they are de- 
signed for our own protection. Yet in spite 
of all such warnings and exhortations, man 
still continues to park in many places where 
he should not. 

As we read in Pilgrim’s Progress, Christian 
on his way from the City of Destruction to 
the Celestial City was frequently tempted to 
turn aside and park awhile, especially in the 
Town of Vanity Fair. Christian resisted the 
temptation and successfully reached his 
journey’s end. This cannot be said of all, 
and, as a consequence, we find today that 
men and women too often are parked at var- 
ious places along the journey of life. 

To some of these places I would eall your 
attention. 

Some men and women park beside their 
failures. 

Some youths study hard in school. Exami- 
nations come and they fail. They accuse the 
teacher of dishonesty and prejudice to cover 
their own failures, quit studying, quit school, 
and park idly beside the highway of intel- 
lectuality. 

I recall how impressed I was as a freshman 
in college with the fact of how ill-prepared 
I was, as well as many other farm boys were, 
for college training. I observed that the boys 
who came from prep schools and highly 
organized city schools were much better pre- 
pared than we farm-bred boys were. I par- 
ticularly recall two boys I have never seen 
since my college days who were well prepared 
for college training but who never graduated. 
They loafed along waiting for the rest of us 
to catch up, and as a result of their parking, 
they failed in their examinations and 
dropped out of school. Parking can be 
dangerous. 

For others a broken home is the excuse for 
parking along the highway of life. 

For others, business becomes dull, crops 
fail, banks burst, and all is lost. That is, 
all that is material at the moment and the 
victim gives up and parks beside his failures 
or disappointments. 

What a tragedy it is to find a boy or girl, 
& man or woman parked beside some failure 
or handicap and thus missing the best things 
of life and losing the spirit to contribute to 
the welfare of others. At an early age, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was an invalid and had to be 
carried from place to place in his father’s 
arms. Refusing to park beside such a handi- 
cap, he took his doctor’s advice and daily, 
enduring much pain and anguish, he exer- 
cised his body, and later became the leader 
of the Rough Riders and President of the 
United States. 

Remember what happened to Brer Rabbit 
when he parked for awhile. Mr. Terrapin 
won the race. 

Have you been tempted to park beside 
some failure or handicap? If so, then take to 
heart the lesson taught Robert Bruce by the 
spider. Robert Bruce was King of Scotland 


during the 13th century. He was a brave 
fighter, an ardent patriot, and he carried the 
fortunes and misfortunes of his beloved Scot- 
land in his heart. Late in life he was de- 
feated on the field of battle. Fleeing for his 
life, he came to an old cave in the moun- 
tains. Across the entrance of it a spider 
had woven a web. Brushing the web aside, 
Bruce entered to await the end. As he sat 
facing the entrance he noticed that the 
spider was again weaving her web and within 
a few minutes she had completed it. Just 
then the pursuers of Bruce came and one 
of them said, “Let’s look in this old cave.” 
“No,” said the leader, “No one could have 
entered there without destroying the spider’s 
web.” So on they went. 

Bruce had entered the cave defeated in 
battle, broken in spirit, discouraged and 
ready to give up. But as he sat there and 
watched the spider quickly adjust herself 
to her misfortune and begin all over again, 
he said, “If a spider, without an immortal 
soul, having the foundation knocked com- 
pletely out from under her, can begin all 
over again, by the grace of God, Robert 
Bruce can come back, too.” Slipping beneath 
the web, he went forth again and freed 
Scotland from her enemies. 

In early January of this year I had one 
of my dairy barns, which housed 100 head 
of cattle, burn to the ground. This build- 
ing had been used successfully for 35 years 
and I had gotten my money out of it inso- 
far as use was concerned. 

I was confronted with making the deci- 
sion of whether to build a new barn or sell 
the cows. 

My family, because of my age, urged me 
to sell the cattle and start restricting my 
activities and take it easy. I pondered long 
with the realization that I had been born 
and reared in a dairy-farm family and that 
most of my life’s experience had been in 
turning worn out agricultural land into lush 
pastures and in producing milk, which is 
nature’s most complete food. I was re- 
minded of the philosophy of the Chinese 
which goes something like this: If an idea 
is good even if it takes 300 years to bring 
it to fruition, go ahead and do your part 
if you can and pass it on to others to com- 
plete. 

I felt that my knowledge in this field 
and that handed down by my forebears for 
five generations who had lived on this same 
land justified, yes, demanded, that I pass 
on to my sons those things which I had 
gained through experience and frugal living. 

I became convinced that I had no right 
to coast out the balance of my life and 
that I had no right to park but that I 
should go ahead and build back the barn 
even though I might never receive material 
benefit from what it would cost to rebuild it. 

Oh, my friends, whatever you do, don’t 
park beside your failures and losses. 

Then there are those who park beside 
their successes. 


Such people study hard; become the honor 
men of their class; become captain of the 
football team or the star of the basketball 
team; deliver the valedictory, and full of 
pride, finish school to rest beside past glories. 

Others may park after wooing and win- 
ning, becoming happily married, having a 
lovely home, beautiful children, and then 
sit back and let the rest of the world go 
by in the belief that they have done their 
bit for society. 
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Others establish businesses, outstrip their 
competitors, become wealthy, and then con- 
tentedly pat themselves on the back and 
proceed to park beside their successes. 

An examination of the biographies of the 
400 exclusive millionaires of New York s0- 
ciety shows that 380 began life as poor boys— 
boys who refused to park beside their first, 
second, or third, or any other success. 

But of all the parking, there is none more 
devastating in the lives of men than the 
parking beside the successes and failures of 
a man’s spiritual life. 

If ever a man had justification to park be- 
side either success or failure, the Apostle 
Paul did. But standing steadfast, Paul said: 

“Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended—but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, I 
press on toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

“This one thing I do,” says Paul, “I am 
reaching forth. I am pressing on.” It is 
true that I have had failures, I made a mis- 
take in Athens, I presecuted the church. I 
have been the chiefest of all sinners. But 
those things are behind. Christ has for- 
given those. So I have forgotten them. 
And then too I have had success. Why! I 
have seen Christ. I have fought a good fight. 
I have finished my course. I have kept the 
faith. I have already won my crown. Yet I 
haven't time nor the inclination to park 
beside any of these things. But on the con- 
trary—“This one thing I do’”—“I am reach- 
ing forth.” “Iam pressing on.” “Toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

The lesson taught here is that if we, as 
Christians and as church members, are to 
reach the mark and win the prize there 
can be no parking in the individual's or 
church’s program. 

Another great lesson is to be found in the 
history of the erection of a statue of the im- 
mortal Gen. Robert E. Lee in the city of 
Richmond, Va. 

When the news reached Richmond that the 
statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee, now stand- 
ing on Monument Avenue, was at the depot, 
someone said, “My, it will take a lot of horses 
to pull all those tons of metal uptown.” 
And someone (it must have been a blessed 
woman) replied, “Horses, oh, don’t let horses 
pull General Lee—let’s pull him ourselves.” 

The idea caught like wildfire and swept the 
city. The newspapers were full of it. The 
day was set. The schools declared a holiday. 
Flags, bunting, popcorn, peanuts, and red 
lemonade were everywhere. The sidewalks, 
stoops, porches, and windows were filled with 
happy throngs. 

Out there in the middle of the street were 
three large trucks tied together, with a 
drawing cable a block long. Pulling on the 
cable was one of the motliest crowds ever 
gathered together. An ex-governor was there 
with several millionaires. There were rich 
men, poor men, fat men, lean men, white 
men, black men, school girls chewing gum, 
and society ladies tripping about on their 
spool heels pretending that they were pull- 
ing. Amid the laughter and tears, songs and 
cheers, they drew the general in triumph to 
the place where he sits today on Traveler, 
looking ever toward his beloved Southland. 

As soon as they reached their destination, 
every man drew his pocketknife and cut off 
a little piece of the great rope and put it in 
his pocket. For days after, everywhere in the 
city, a man would pull out his little piece of 
hemp, hold it up, and with great pride say 
to his friends, “I had hold of the rope. Did 
you? Did you?” 

The mission of the church is to bring the 
throne of our Savior to its rightful place in 
the hearts of men. I am hoping with a 
mighty hope that when that task is brought 
to its triumphant end there will not be a 
singe Christian who will not be able to look 
up into the face of the King and say: “Mas- 
ter, I had hold of the rope! I had hold of the 
rope! I gid not Park!” 
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The International Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] last week was interviewed on 
the grave international situation in 
which this Nation is involved by the edi- 
torial staff of the Sunday Star. The 
questions and answers were printed in 
full in yesterday's issue of the Star. The 
views of the Senator from Montana are 
so penetrating and clear that I feel they 
should be made available to all readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and I 
therefore request unanimous consent 
that they may be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MANSFIELD SEES DANGER IN Poticy, Says 
SENATE LACKS NEEDED DATA 


(Following is the text of an interview con- 
ducted by members of the Sunday Star edi- 
torial staff with Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, an outspoken critic 
of the administration's “limited nuclear war” 
policy. The questions and answers that fol- 
low were transcribed from a magnetic tape 
exposed in Senator MANSFIELD’s Capitol Hill 
Office.) 


Question. You have criticized the admin- 
istration for adopting a “limited nuclear 
war” policy which you say is dangerous. 
Why? 

Answer. I think anything that has to do 
with atomic energy is potentially dangerous. 
I think also that we are emphasizing the de- 
structive aspects and not paying enough at- 
tention to the beneficial ways in which 
atomic energy can be used. 

You will recall that Secretary of State 
Dulles, on an occasion a few months ago, 
made a statement that we had “precision” 
atomic weapons. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the smallest atomic weapon we have is 
equivalent to 3,000 tons of TNT. As you 
know, the largest conventional bomb we had 
in the Second World War amounted to about 
10 tons cof TNT. 

Mr. Dulles seems to have the impression 
that with this “precision” atomic bomb you 
could just wipe out military installations 
and nothing else. But one has only to look 
over this country to see that there is hardly 
such a thing as an isolated military installa- 
tion. There are always civilian installa- 
tions—towns, villages, factories, and what 
not nearby. 

Question. You don’t believe, then, that 
Mr. Dulles’ “precision” bombs are precise 
enough? 


Answer. No. If you go back and look over 
the Nevada tests, you will recall that on a 
number of occasions there have been delays 
in experiments because weather conditions 
were not just right. And you will recall also 
that the effects were felt far beyond the con- 
fined area which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had laid out and that on one occa- 
sion, as I recall, planes were grounded. This 
grounding happened just last spring in Den- 
ver. For 8 hours planes were not allowed to 
fly because, I assume, of the possible effects 
of radioactivity or some related matter. 

Question. Do you think the people know 
enough about nuclear matters? 

Answer. I think the administration has not 
given the people the amount of truth they 
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should have about the atomic, the hydrogen 
the cobalt, and now the U-bomb. Ang | 
believe that because of this lack of know). 
edge, we are luliing ourselves into a faise 
sense of security as to our position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. 


PEACEFUL ASPECTS 


Question. Did you mean a moment ago 
Senator, that the administration is ¢op. 
centrating too much on the bellicose aspects 
of nuclear weapons and not enough on the 
peaceful side of atomic energy? 

Answer. By and large, yes, although 1 
notice that in recent months, even say re. 
cent days, they have entered into bilatera, 
agreements with some countries for a cer. 
tain amount of exchange of atomic informa. 
tion and also on a cooperative basis for the 
setting up of reactor plants. 

Then, too, the President came out with an 
idea for an atomic ship to cruise the world, 
I think if he would help other nations de. 
velop the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
(insofar as security will permit), if he would 
allow more use of atomic energy in the med- 
ical and scientific fields for the benefit of 
mankind, that would be better. In the ide, 
of an experimental ship I don’t see much 
value. If you’re going to launch such a ship 
I think it should be one that will carry out 
regular commercial missions, not one put 
out for display purposes alone. 

Question. Senator, do you think enough 
atomic energy information can be dissemi- 
nated under present security rules? 

Answer. No. Much of the secrecy in- 
volved in atomic matters is just secrecy for 
the sake of secrecy. I’ve noticed that many 
American scientists think more information 
should be given to the American people, 
There are indications that practically every. 
thing we have done in atomic science has 
been duplicated and perhaps surpassed by 
the Russians and the German scientists they 
captured in the course of the Second World 
War. 

I think there is a tendency in this country 
to underestimate the Russians in this field. 


IS LIMITED WAR POSSIBLE? 


Question. Getting back to your attitude 
on limited nuclear war, do you think such 
a thing is possible? 

Answer. No, I do not. Referring again 
to Secretary Dulles’ statement about “pre- 
cision atomic weapons, the idea implicit 
there was that in case of war on the Chinese 
mainland we could limit the conflict to pure- 
ly military objectives. But I think, using 
the Chinese mainland as an illustration, that 
atomic weapons there would create a wave 
of horror and terror and distrust on the part 
of all the peoples of Asia. 

The Asiatic would say the Americans 
would use the atomic bomb only against 
Asians. And we couldn't explain what cir- 
cumstances would have been responsible for 
the bombings. 

You must consider, also, that this kind of 
action would not bring the Chinese people 
to their knees. As a matter of fact, I think 
it would mean a resumption of the war in 
Korea. I think it would mean stepped-up 
activity in Indochina. I think it might 
mean, if the going got really tough, that the 
Chinese Communists would call on the Soviet 
Union to honor the Sino-Soviet treaty o 
mutual security of 1950. 

If you got to this point, and war came 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, then I do think all weapons would 
be used. And they would be used on 4 
wholesale basis, far beyond the old-style 
atomic bomb. 

Question. Why do you think the use 0! 
atomic weapons would snowball into the use 
of the ultimate ones—the T, the U, and the 
cobalt? 

Answer. Because once you start you're nd 
going to be able to stop. I think the terror 
which these weapons inspire is one of the 
best reasons why, at the present time, We 
have a sort of cold peace. Certainly the 
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soviet Union knows what damage would de- 
yolve on them if these bombs are used. And 
despite the fact that we haven't had too 
much information in this country, I think 
the American people have a pretty strong 
idea of what would happen to us in case of 
atomic war. 
NONNUCLEAR WAR 

Question. If the prospects in event of 
nuclear war are 50 bleak, do you think we 
could win a so-called convention, or non- 
nuclear war today? 

Answer. I think that any war we go into 
we will go into to win, and if all possible we 
will win. But I want to point out that no- 
pody wins wars any more and that many 
times the winner, so-called, turns out to 
be the loser. He has to occupy countries. 
He has to disburse his own wealth and ma- 
terial to rehabilitate the area which sup- 
posedly has been defeated. 

As far as conventional arms are concerned, 
the Russians have 175 thoroughly modern- 
ized, mechanized divisions, comprising some 


4 million men, the same strength they have 
had since the end of the war in 1945. In 
addition, there are 88 satellite divisions of 


undetermined quality, and the Chinese 
Communists have something like 4 million 
men under arms. In the air, it is my under- 
standing that the Russians are ahead of us 
in every field except the B-47. Under the 
sea, I understand they have undoubted su- 
periority as far as numbers of submarines 
are concerned. 

The administration seems to be very happy 
about what we have, but I am afraid the fig- 
ures won't back up their optimism because 
I notice that what they talk about is what 
we have in being, but they never mention 
the ability of our Air Forces to deliver what 
we have. 

Question. Well, if we can’t compete in 
nonatomic weapons, don’t we pretty much 
have to rely on atomic weapons? 

Answer. Oh, yes; and I’m not opposed to 
that. I think we'll have to keep on experi- 
menting and doing everything possible to 
develop our atomic and defensive skills. But 
Ido think we ought to tell the truth to the 
American people insofar as security will 
permit. 

According to the information I get—which 
is purely from the public prints—it appears 
to me that a lot of information the Ameri- 
can people should have hasn’t been told. 
For example, why did it take Admiral Strauss 
s0 long to tell the people of the United States 
factually what the effect of Bikini-type ex- 
plosions would be on an area such as from 
Norfolk, Va., to somewhere up in New Jersey? 


Question. Would you care to take this op- 
portunity, now, to tell the truth to the Amer- 
ican people as you know it? You are a mem- 


ber of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
You've been around a good bit. What do 
you regard as the truth? 

Answer That’s not for me to say because 
T haven't had access to the truth except as 
it appears in the public prints. 

“IN A VACUUM” 

Question. Are you implying then, that the 
membe rs of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee who have a lot to say about the 
foreig n policy of the United States—or 
hould have a lot to say about it—are operat- 
ing in a vacuum? 
ewer Yes, but a vacuum of our own 
naking, because we haven’t requested that 


iIniormation, 


Question. If this information is necessary 
- ne to make a sensible evaluation of for- 
policy, why hasn't it been given to you? 


a 'swer. Well, none of us has requested it. 
tones if we were to request that kind of 
- mation we might be given it. But then 
ae eet it under the veil of secrecy and 
ildn’t be able to do anything about it. 

euestion. What we are trying to get at in 
> : € questions, Senator MANSFIELD, is this: 

‘¢ Foreign Relations Committee of the 
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Senate is charged with keeping an eye on the 
foreign policy of the United States. Is that 
correct? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. You don’t make policy, but you 
watchdog it. Secondly then, the foreign 
policy of the United States is by necessity 
based on the possession of certain atomic 
weapons, it is not? In other words, if we 
didn’t have those weapons, we'd have a dif- 
ferent foreign policy, wouldn’t we? 

Answer. That is very likely true, in the 
details of policy, at least. 

Question. So how can you evaluate the for- 
eign policy of the United States and its ef- 
fectiveness unless you know what our situa- 
tion with respect to atomic energy is? 

Answer. Well, what we are doing, I’m 
afraid, is evaluating the foreign policy of the 
United States—as far as the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is concerned—on the basis 
of the old conventional methods of evalu- 
ation. 

Question. So what the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is doing now is using ob- 
solete information to arrive at modern con- 
clusions. Is that what you’re saying? 

Answer. No, I wouldn’t say that. But we 
have not, to my knowledge since I’ve been on 
the committee, had a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission before us to give us his 
views. We assume that when the Chief of 
Staff or the Secretary of State or any other 
officials appear before us, they have had con- 
tacts with the AEC and that they supposedly 
have looked into the atomic implications of 
any field of foreign policy in which they may 
have interest. 

Question. And you are assuming that, hav- 
ing this information, they have arrived at 
the proper conclusions? 

Answer. I’m afraid that’s what it amounts 
to. 

Question. Isn't that a rather large assump- 
tion? 

Answer. Well, that’s true. But the point 
is that in Congress we've got to make large 
assumptions because there are so many 
things before us that we just haven’t got 
the time, individually or collectively, to get 
all the answers to all the questions that could 
be raised. 

Question. Do you anticipate asking a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to come before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? 

Answer. You are presenting an idea I 
hadn’t thought of, but I think it would be a 
good idea at some time in the near future, if 
the schedule isn’t too tight, to have some of 
these people come before us and give us an 
explanation of what they think we should 
be told. And perhaps we could ask them 
some questions and draw them out a little 
bit further. 

Thank you, Senator MANSFIELD. 





Correction of Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
point out for the record that an error was 
made in the credits given to two editorials 
which I spoke about on June 7, 1955, and 
which appear on page A4001 of that day’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial Inequitable Tax ap- 
peared in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
and the second editorial, Evading a 
Travel Tax, appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal, 
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Formula for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled Formula for Peace, published 
in the Washington Sunday Star, of June 
26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FORMULA FOR PEACE 


In effect, in his address to the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the United Nations, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has corrected Foreign 
Minister Molotov’s upside-down version of 
history. At the same time, and more im- 
portant, he has served blunt notice on the 
Kremlin—in advance of next month’s pro- 
jected Big Four summit conference—that 
our country and its Allies, refusing to buy 
peace at any price, have no intention of dis- 
mantling their common defenses against the 
threat of Red aggression. 

As far as history is ccncerned, Mr. Dulles 
has effectively demolished Mr. Molotov’s 
bland portrayal—as presented to the U. N. 
earlier last week—of a peace-loving Commu- 
nist world busily intent upon reducing ten- 
sions everywhere. Actually, as the Secretary 
has declared, if that world has grown more 
reasonable, and if developments like the 
Korean Armistice and the Austrian Treaty 
have improved the international climate, the 
primary credit for the change does not be- 
long to the Reds, who have generated trouble 
in every continent. It belongs instead to 
the resolute policy of the free nations in 
building up their arms and standing firmly 
together to preserve their way of life—a 
policy that has played a key role in inducing 
the Kremlin to shift to an ostensibly softer 
line. 

That is why Mr. Dulles has emphasized, in 
answer to Mr. Molotov’s call for the liquida- 
tion of the free world’s most vital defensive 
arrangements, that the United States and its 
partners must continue to maintain and 
strengthen the collective security they have 
achieved with such undertakings as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (includ- 
ing West Germany) and other alliances in all 
the threatened sectors of the globe. The 
Kremlin, in the context of these dangerous 
times, asks for the moon when it asks for 
the breakup of these alliances. For their 
existence is an absolute imperative for us 
and our friends, and since they conform to 
the U. N. Charter, and since “they thwart 
no nation that does not covet the land and 
peoples” over which they stand guard, the 
Soviets can bring no legitimate or acceptable 
complaint against them. 

Certainly the way to effect a further re- 
duction of world tension, the way to promote 
peace at this stage, is not through insisting 
that the free world render itself acutely vul- 
nerable to Communist conquest. On the 
contrary, as Mr. Dulles has said, “There is 
one extremely simple method of bringing an 
end to what is called the ‘cold war’—observe 
the charter of the United Nations; refrain 
from the use of force or the threat of force 
in international relations and from the sup- 
port and direction of subversion against the 
institutions of other countries.” But obvi- 
ously there still is massive reason to doubt 
that the Moscow-Peiping axis is willing to 
accept and adhere to this formula, and the 
doubt now has been intensified by the in- 
cident in which Soviet jet fighters have 
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just shot down one of our Navy patrol planes 
over the Bering Strait. 

Indeed, unless unpremediated or the act 
of trigger-happy pilots, this incident, coming 
at the present moment, raises grave ques- 
tions as to the worthwhileness of going 
ahead with the Big Four summit meeting. 
On that point, however, Judgment must be 
held in reserve pending a careful factual de- 
termination of whether or not Russia’s lead- 
ers have any valid excuse for the shooting. 
Meanwhile, to repeat what Mr. Dulles has 
indicated, the Geneva Conference—assum- 
ing that it will be held as scheduled—will 
make no headway against the great and dan- 
gerous problems of our time unless the 
Kremlin is at last willing to live up to its 
U.N. obligations. Without that, a true peace 
simply cannot be attained. 





Water Problems in My Soil Conservation 
District and on My Farm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the following condensation of a winning 
speech in the 1954 National Speaking 
Contest sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, by 
Mr. Clarence M. Rogers, of Salem, W. Va. 


I find this essay most interesting and 
enlightening, particularly since it con- 
cerns the congressional district which I 
represent, and I am highly honored to 
pay tribute to Mr. Rogers on this out- 
standing speech. 

The article follows: 

WATER PROBLEMS IN My Sor. CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT AND ON My FARM 


(By Clarence M. Rogers, Salem, W. Va.) 


The power and usefulness of water were 
introduced to me in an unusual way. In 
1943, I left the practice of law in the city of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to begin 3 very inter- 
esting years of service with the United States 
Navy. As ofttimes occurred, the Navy did 
not need the service for which I had been 
trained. So they placed me in the grow- 
ing and vital field of aerology—the Navy’s 
name for the study of the weather. One of 
the most acceptable parts of my training, 
provided at the University of Chicago, was 
the study of cloud formations. This made 
clear to me the tremendous part that water 
plays in the energy transfers which occur in 
the atmosphere around and above us. I 
still stand in awe as I look at a towering cu- 
mulous cloud rising 30,000 to 40,000 feet 
above me, a sheer white mountain made of 
water suspended in air but containing 
enough pent-up energy to light a dozen 
cities a month or more. Rain to the aerolo- 
gist was not nearly so much of a problem as 
fog, ice, or snow, but whatever its form, 
water Causes us great concern. 

After leaving the Navy I purchased a small 
farm about 1 mile from the city of Salem, 
W.Va. It was apparent to me from the first 
that water was going to be just as much of 
a problem on the farm as it was in the Navy, 
and I began to investigate ways and means 
for handling it. In this manner I came to 
know of the work of the West Fork Soil Con- 
servation District and of the related services 
with which it cooperates. 
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FEAST OR FAMINE 


Our major water problems appear to be 
basically two in number. First, how can the 
small tributaries of the West Fork River in 
Harrison and Lewis Counties, of Middle 
Island Creek in Doddridge County, and of the 
Little Kanawha River in Gilmer County, be 
so controlled during periods of heavy rainfall 
that downstream flooding and soil erosion are 
avoided? Second: How can those same 
watersheds provide reservoirs which will sup- 
ply the surface and subsurface water for 
periods of drought? 

Since 1896 the city of Salem and lands 
lying along the banks of these streams have 
been subject to repeated floods. These floods 
occur more frequently in June than in any 
other month of the year. Seldom a year 
has passed during the last 58 years when 
we have not had a flood. Damages over that 
period of time have been enormous. It is 
estimated that the annual loss of soil ma- 
terial is approximately 23,000 tons from that 
watershed alone. Sedimentation damage 
caused by the deposit of silt in the hay crop 
and the filling of stream channels is exten- 
sive. The 1950 flood alone damaged 73 
houses and 65 business places within the 
city of Salem and caused a total damage of 
approximately $233,000. A small community 
cannot withstand such losses and survive. 
It becomes a matter of concern to every 
citizen to seek ways to prevent such 
catastrophes. 

A somewhat similar picture can be painted 
of every community within the West Fork 
Soil Conservation District. Clarksburg and 
Weston, the two most populous areas within 
the district have been the victims of frequent 
and oftentimes very damaging floods. Hun- 
dreds of acres of bottomland have suffered 
too, and countless tons of soil have been 
carried downstream. 

But let us return to our illustration. 
When it is not too wet in Salem, it is often 
to dry. The shortage of water for the city 
of Salem has been almost as much a problem 
as the floods. Water for the city has in the 
past been obtained from deep wells, and 
as the demand has increased the supply of 
ground water has diminished. During re- 
cent years the water supply has been so low 
during the dry periods that the householders 
have not had sufficient water for everyday 
use and a serious fire hazard has existed 
within the town. 

This situation, too, {s not peculiar to 
Salem. The city of Clarksburg only last 
year was considering the piping of water 
many miles from the Buckhannon River in 
order to alleviate a serious shortage caused 
by the crying up of the small streams 
throughout the watershed and an insufficient 
flow in the West Fork River to provide for 
the needs of the city. Farm wells and springs 
which have never been known to go dry, are 
year after year, in increasining numbers, 
ceasing to produce water. 

SOIL CONSERVATION IS THE ANSWER 


As a result of this condition throughout 
the watershed area, there has been a grow- 
ing conviction in the minds of farmers and 
city folk alike that the answer to the twin 
threats of flood or drought is soil conser- 
vation. The West Fork Soil Conservation 
District, for many years now, has been 
working patiently, thoroughly, and demo- 
cratically to bring about the feeling and 
the desire within the minds of the people 
that these perennial problems do not have 
to be—they can be beaten. This beating is 
now being administered by the West Fork 
Soil Conservation District in cooperation 
with many public and private agencies in 
the area and with the active participation 
of many cooperators. 

There are again two main attacks to the 
problems. One is to work directly with the 
cooperators in the use of soil conservation 
practices. The other is to provide the public 
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with effective information on the prime ang 
basic importance of soil conservation to our 
entire economy. These have been initiateg 
planned, and encouraged by the Supervisors 
of our district. 

The first approach brought about within 
the district during the year 1953 not less 
than 35 different types of soil conservation 
activities carried on by the cooperators and 
the district, with the technical assistance of 
the Soil Conservation Service and the help 
of other agencies. Contour farming, strip. 
cropping, tree planting, pasture improve. 
ment, building of farm ponds, digging qj. 
version ditches, and constructing open ang 
closed drains—these are a few of the many 
scientific practices undertaken. Today in 
the West Fork Soil Conservation District 
there are 4,000 active cooperators with more 
than 430,000 acres of land under a planneq 
soil-conservation program. This acreage rep. 
resents 46 percent of the total area in the 
district. Although there is much, much 
more to do, this is no mean accomplishment 
and does not yet tell the whole story. 

I should pause at this point to say a word 
about the individual employees of the Soi] 
Conservation Service. Time after time, | 
have found them out in all kinds of weather, 
working from early in the morning to late 
in the evening, assisting the farmer and 
landowner with his problems in soil con. 
servation and farm planning. It seems to be 
characteristic of their lot that each has a 
cheerful disposition, a keen desire to coop. 
erate, and a willingness to be patient with 
the demands and eccentricities of the indi- 
vidual cooperator. As a group, these men 
seem to have caught the spirit of a demo- 
cratic society, as few Government-employed 
groups have done in the past. Our district 
supervisors meet regularly, and though un- 
paid, spend many valuable hours in planning 
and directing the work of conserving our 
land and water. 

The second approach to our water prob- 
lems is through the activities of the soil- 
conservation district in making known to 
people throughout the district the impor- 
tance of soil conservation and the urgent 
need for constant and active endeavor to 
practice it wherever it is possible. This has 
been accomplished by planned tours of the 
pilot watershed project at Salem; by regular 
news articles in the daily and weekly news- 
papers covering the areas; by demonstrations 
made by trained Soil Conservation Service 
employees cooperating with the district plan- 
ning committee; by the use of visual aids 
in schools, churches, civic clubs, and at other 
gatherings; by exhibits at fairs, schools, and 
at other public assembly areas; by use of 
the radio and the speaker’s platform; by 
encouraging participation in soil-conserva- 
tion contests of both local and national 
scope; by contact with vocational agricul 
ture classes and other special interest groups, 
as the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and Future 
Farmers of America; by cooperation with 
Federal and State agencies and home demon- 
stration and county agents; and by enlist 
ing the interest and support of community 
leaders. 

Conservation of natural resources can give 
us some helpful pointers toward conserva- 
tion of human resources. Just as God has 
created a balance between the energy which 
this world receives from the sun and the en- 
ergy which it discharges into the outer al 
mosphere, so a balance must be found in our 
conservation practices which will assure us 
that there is as much being replaced or held 
in the soil as is being taken out. In that 
accomplishment we will find that we must 
ourselves give out as much as we taken it: 
that we must repay to society those years of 
loving care that were provided for us by ou 
parents by giving such care to our children 
and others. We must acknowledge God's 
gift of land and water and life by humile, 
sincere, and intelligent use of these resources. 








The Ford Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Ford Foundation Seems To 
spend Lot of Dough for Pet Ideas of Left- 
wing,” published recently in the Omaha 
World Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forp FoUNDATION SEEMS To SPEND LOT OF 
DouGH FoR PET IDEAS OF LEFTWING 

We have commented before in these col- 
umns on some of the exotic and/or boon- 
doggling projects which are being financed 
by America’s various nonprofit, tax-exempt 
foundations. 

By way of documentation, there comes now 
to hand the annual report for 1954 of the 
richest organization of its kind in the land, 
the Ford Foundation. This giant outfit lists 
assets of $493 million, including $417 million 
in Ford Motor Company nonvoting stock. 
It itemizes expenditures of $53 million for 
the year, of which nearly $50 million was in 
the form of grants. 

LOTS TO INDIA 


Here, chosen at random, are a few of the 
beneficiaries, and the amounts they received 
last year: 

The Government of Syria, $25,000. 

Trustees Society of the Lebanon College of 
Suk-el-Gharb, $30,000. 

The Government of Nepal, a grant of $150,- 
000, $7,787 in cash. 

The Social Science Research Council, Inc. 
(for summer training sessions in behavorial 
sciences), a grant of $185,000, $20,000 in cash. 

Near East Foundation (for a pilot agricul- 
tural credit program in Iran), $177,000. 

International African Institute, a grant of 
$50,000, $3,045 in cash. 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 
(for its general program), a grant of $350,000. 

The regents of the University of California 
(for a “study of political life in contemporary 
India’), a grant of $138,500, and $50,000 in 
cash; and (for a “study of political financing 
in England”), $4,450. 

The total listing covers 16 pages of a rather 
fat booklet. The items cited above are only 
afew among many, but they are enough to 
convey a rough idea of what has happened to 
these Ford millions, Rather obviously they 
have fallen into the hands of eggheads, one- 
worlders, and leaf-rakers. 

Ordinarily, what a rich man does with his 
money, whether he hoards it or spends it, or 
gives it away, is his business and his alone. 

But such foundations as this one are 
touched with the public interest because 
tax-dodging angles are involved. 


Many owners of large businesses leave a 
substantial share of their holdings to foun- 
dations because in that way their heirs will 


not have to pay taxes on so large an estate, 
and will not be forced to give up control by 
selling stock in the open market. 

Tn their year-to-year operations, also, the 
foundations are tax-exempt. Thus, in the 
Case of the Ford Co., the government gets not 
ene penny from the millions of dollars in 
ae that go to the foundation; from 
= other millions which go to individual 
ord heirs, Uncle Sam collects, probably, up- 
ward of 80 percent. 

Which means that a large share of both 
€ capital and the income of such founda- 


th 
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tions is derived, indirectly, from the public 
treasury. 
NO CONTROL 

But do the people have any control over 
it? None whatever. Directors and founda- 
tion-bureaucrats run the various shows as 
they please, to promote whatever ideas and 
ideologies may be dear to their hearts. 

It should not surprise any knowledgeable 
American that the political lefties—who can 
smell a dirty, capitalistic dollar farther than 
Joe McCartHY can smell a Communist— 
have taken over a good many of these funds. 

It should not be surprising, but it should 
cause the Congress to back away and take 
another look at this foundation business. A 
congressional committee started to do just 
that last year, but it quit under fire—a heavy, 
raking fire from the extreme left flank. Un- 
der the present leadership of Congress, that 
inquiry is not likely to be resumed. 

But there's another year coming, and an- 
other election, and those who do not wish to 
see American capitalism destroy itself with 
its own dollars might do well to keep this 
issue in mind. 





Third Marines Ex-Sergeant Recalls Battle 
and Rain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1955, re- 
garding the experience and story of 
Ist Sgt. John Bugel, of the 21st Marine 
Regiment in World War II battles of 
Bougainville, Guam, and Iwo Jima: 
THIRD MARINES EX-SERGEANT RECALLS BATTLE 

AND RAIN 


Of the 3d Marine Division, a former com- 
mander has said, “There was none better.” 

And it’s unlikely he could get an argument 
out of any of the 300 veterans of the di- 
vision’s World War II battles at Bougainville, 
Guam, and Iwo Jima, who assembled today 
at the Raleigh Hotel. 

One of the men who saw all three of these 
fights, former ist Sgt. John Bugel, of the 21st 
Marine Regiment, filled in some of the de- 
tails that are often missing from the official 
histories. 

This division was activated at Camp El- 
liott, San Diego, Calif., in September, 1942. 
After training in New Zealand and at 
Guadalcanal the 3d moved in to assault 
Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainville, in No- 
vember, 1943. 

For the next 2 months it fought in the 
steamy jungles of the island against stiff 
and heavy enemy resistance, according to one 
official history. 

“I was there 63 days and it rained 60 of 
them. Mud was at least ankle deep all the 
time and on bad days it was Knee deep.” 

Another feature of Bougainville that 
stands out with Mr. Bugal, who is now in the 
printing and publishing business in Los An- 
geles, is the banyan tree roots, which were so 
thick it was almost impossible to spot Jap 
snipers between them. 

After Bougainville, the 3d headed for the 
Marianas in June, 1944. It remained on 
troopships as a floating reserve force during 
the conquest of Saipan, before going on in 
July to the recapture of Guam. 
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At Guam, the division hit the beach at 
Asan and after 20 days of fighting reached 
the northern coast of the island. 

The division remained on Guam after the 
island was secured, helping with the mop- 
ping-up operations and training for the next 
move. 

That came in February, 1945. with the in- 
vasion of Iwo Jima, in the Volcano Islands, 
when the 3d Division was in on the Marine 
Corps’ most famous battle of World War II. 

With the successful conquest of Iwo Jima 
the division moved back to Guam where it 
trained for an invasion of Kyushu—the 
Japanese mainland. The end of the war 
canceled that operation and the division re- 
mained, on Guam until disbanded in De- 
cember 1945. It has since been reactivated 
at Camp Pendleton, Calif., in February, 1952, 
and is now stationed in Japan and Okinawa. 





The United Nations and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
June 18, 1955, issue of the San Rafael 
(Calif.) Independent-Journal. 

Last week world leaders assembled in 
San Francisco to observe the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter. The editorial is ap- 
propos and timely. It poses the ques- 
tion of what are our hopes and expecta- 
tions of the United Nations, and suggests 
that each of us, as individuals, take a 
real look at how we feel about the United 
Nations. 

During the past 10 years the United 
Nations has achieved successes and 
failures. It has not come up with a 
magic formula for peace, but it is a pow- 
erful and moving force for peace and 
understanding among nations of the 
world. 

The 10th anniversary conference drew 
to a close on a note of reaffirmation to 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. With the events of that week- 
long observance fresh in mind, it would 
be well for everyone to give thought to 
the propitious questions posed by the 
following editorial: 

TIME TO TAKE A REAL Look aT How You FEEL 
AsoutT U.N. 

Ten years ago next week the United Na- 
tions Charter was signed in San Francisco. 
We have learned a lot since then. We have 
found weaknesses and strength in the or- 
ganization. We have found flaws, some of 
which have disheartened earlier supporters. 

Now, however, we are ready to mark this 
10th anniversary with a week-long observ- 
ance. President Eisenhower, in accepting an 
invitation to open the ceremonies on Monday, 
put it this way: 

“I think it is well that the whole country 
review the record of accomplishments and 
failures (of the United Nations), and fix in 
our minds again what are our hopes and ex- 
pectations for such a body.” 

What are our hopes and expectations for 
such a body? Did we believe it was the ulti- 
mate answer? Did we think the two letters 
U. N. would actually mean a world of united 
nations living at peace and in prosperity? 
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President Truman, when he closed the or- 
ganizing conference on June 26, 1945, did not 
think so. With a rare burst of prophetic in- 
sight he called the U. N. Charter “only a first 
step to a lasting peace.” It is, he said, “not 
a final or perfect instrument,” but it is “a 
great instrument.” 

The former President, who will address the 
U.N. session in San Francisco next Thursday, 
declared 10 years ago his “faith that war is 
not inevitable,” but warned that the world 
“must learn to use” the U. N. Charter in 
order to prevent war. 

As leaders of millions of people from all 
over the world converge on the bay area, we 
individually might ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions about the U. N. and world peace. 

Do we believe there should be such an or- 
ganization aimed at establishing world peace 
and freedom? 

Do we really believe in world peace—or 
only when it suits our convenience? 

Do we really believe in freedom for every- 
one—or only freedom for people to agree 
with our way of life? 

Are we willing to sacrifice to make the 
U. N. work? Are we willing to compromise 
on other than basic ideals? 

No one can tell in America how he should 
answer these questions. It is up to each of us 
individually. 

As President Eisenhower said, now is the 
time to “fix in our minds again what are our 
hopes and expectations” for the United 
Nations. 


First Division Marines Recall Proud 
History in Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, June 24, 1955, 
regarding the heroic exploits of the 
First Marine Division in the Pacific 
theater of war: 

First Division MaRInes RecaLtL Provup 

History IN Paciric 


The ist Marine Division has had about as 
varied a career as any outfit in the corps. 
And no Leatherneck division has a prouder 
history. In Korea alone, the list won 41 
Congressional Medals of Honor. 

Veterans of the 1st are bivouacked here 
in the Williard Hotel. One is Lt. Col. Warren 
S. Sivertsen, one of the few who were in on 
every engagement the division had in War 
II and Korea. 

“I guess Peleliu gave us the worst time,” 
he said today. “But we had a pretty good 
socking all through the Pacific.” 

Colonel Sivertsen, now stationed at Little 
Creek, Va., founded the division association. 

The ist Marine Division was activated in 
1941, the first all-marine division the Nation 
had. One of its regiments, the 7th, shipped 
from Samoa while the remainder of the 
divtsion headed for New Zealand. Orders in 
midocean diverted it to Guadalcanal, and 
a half-year of some of the most vicious fight- 
ing in the history of man. 

After the Guadalcanal issue was decided, 
the division was withdrawn to Australia for 
a rest of fond memory. Nine months later 
it headed for the combat zone again, this 
time to New Guinea. Three months after it 
landed at Cape Gloucester on western New 
Britain, on Christmas eve, 1943. 
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The next one was Peleliu, described in the 
division’s official history as “this unpleasant 
little island of the Japanese Empire. For 
2 months Colonel Sivertsen and the others 
swapped killing with the defenders before 
the island fell. 

One more mission remained—Okinawa. 
The division went in alongside the 6th Ma- 
rine Division and several Army divisions. 
The battle lasted 3 months. 

In 1950, when North Korea invaded its 
southern neighbors, men of the Ist Marine 
Division went back to war. Part of the 
division sailed as an undersized brigade. 
The remainder got ready to receive the influx 
of recalled reservists, Colonel Sivertsen 
among them. By September the division 
was reassembled in Korea. 

The division made an amphibious landing 
at Inchon and drove toward Seoul, helped 
secure that area and was shifted by seas to 
the east coast for another landing at Wonsan. 

When Chinese entered the war in over- 
whelming numbers, the division was ordered 
away. 


Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial entitled “Backing Medical 
Research,” published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Sunday, June 
26, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

The editorial deals with differences 
between the House and Senate on appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1956 for 5 insti- 
tutes of health of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The institutes are cancer, heart, 
neurology, and blindness, arthritis and 
metabolic diseases, and mental health. 
The House voted $74,958,000 for these 
institutes and the Senate $96,625,000. 


I earnestly hope that the House will 
yield to the Senate on these figures in 
the conference which is about to be held. 
The health of the whole Nation is in- 
volved and the Senate figures are neces- 
sary if we are to make a successful as- 
sault on killing and crippling diseases. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BACKING MEDICAL RESEARCH 

These are exciting times on the front 
against disease. Just as polio is being 
routed, promises come from research labora- 
tories that the line may soon give against 
other cripplers and killers. Two new drugs 
now being tested and evaluated may revo- 
lutionize the treatment of mental disease. 
Recent developments in cancer research offer 
new hope in treatment of children suffering 
from acute leukemia. New trails are open- 
ing up in the exploration of heart diseases, 
arthritis and rheumatism, neurology and 
blindness. 

How well this tactical advantage is seized 
and followed up will depend in part on 
whether the Senate appropriation for this 
research is allowed to stand in the Senate- 
House conference this week. A Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, after hearing 
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testimony from authorities in the 5 fields of 
medical research, added $21.5 million to the 
$75 million granted by the House. The 
House had taken action without testimony 
from outside experts. 

The total Senate appropriation of $96,625,. 
000 for this research, to be directed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and we). 
fare, is little enough in view of what is at 
stake, both in human welfare and the future 
drain on the economy. Cancer and heart 
disease account for two-thirds of the deaths 
in the country. The widespread suffering 
and disabling from arthritis, rheumatism, 
and blindness are apparent. The great in. 
flux of patients into mental hospitals ang 
the toll of delinquency and crime are mount. 
ing expenses to the Nation—yet new psychia.- 
tric drugs hold out hope for treatment. 1t 
would be shortchanging the future to fajj 
to provide such research with the money it 
can prudently use. 


Effects of Cut in Beet Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an informa- 
tive report on the effects of cuts in sugar- 
beet acreage in Washington State. This 
report appeared in the Columbia Basin 
Herald on June 9, 1955. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


CUTBACK IN BEET ACREAGE SEEN AS BASIN 
HANDICAP 


Frost and wind have set back Washington's 
1955 sugar-beet crop a little this spring, but 
the State’s beetgrowers contend the weather 
is no trouble at all compared with the acre- 
age cutbacks they’re taking on 1955 plantings 
as a result of the Federal Sugar Act. 

Although sugar beets are one of the few 
remaining crops not in surplus supply, Wash- 
ington’s farmers have taken an almost 14- 
percent acreage cut this year as compared 
to 1954. Last year, total acreage in the State 
Was approximately 35,500. This year the 
ceiling has been set at 30,795 acres. 

The 5,000-acre decrease represents more 
than $114 million to the State’s farmers. It 
also is detrimental to optimum development 
of the Columbia Basin by slowing good crop 
rotation practices and the ability to get into 
livestock feeding. 

PARADOX NOTED 


Many of the farmers in the Columbia Basin 
are especially critical of the paradox of the 
Federal Government's spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars to open new farming areas 
under irrigation and then denying the set- 
tlers on those farms the right to grow one of 
the best cash crops available to them—sug# 
beets. 

Acreage restrictions and cutbacks stem 
from the Sugar Act of 1948, which set a rigid 
ceiling on the amount of sugar American 
farmers and processors may sell in the United 
States in any 1 year. The limit placed oD 
the beet-sugar industry is 1,800,000 tons 4 
year. 

Meantime, the lion’s share of the Ameri- 
can market is reserved to Cuba, which cur- 
rently is permitted to bring into this coun- 
try and market more than 2% million tons 
of sugar each. In addition, as American 
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r consumption rises, along with popula- 
h, 96 percent of each year’s new 
demand 1s reserved to Cuba, the remaining 
4 percent to other foreign countries. None 
is earmarked for Americans. 
MUIR HAS 6 ACRES 

several Washington farmers interviewed 
on the subject recently left no doubt as to 
their feelings. LaRell Muir, a 26-year-old 
who came to the basin immedi- 


suga 
tion growt 


veteran 
ately following his discharge from the Army 
in 1953, has 87 acres 11 miles east of Moses 


Lake and is farming a total of 175 acres. He 
said he got a sugar-beet acreage allotment 
of 6 acres for 1955. 

“That's only a fifth, or less, of the acreage 
I'd like to have for several reasons. If I 
could get more beets, I could set a proper 
rotation pattern, I'd have a good cash crop 
to help me get established, and I’d be in a 
far better position to get the farming equip- 
ment needed nowadays. But the way things 
stand, I've got to turn to the crops I can 
get. Not much choice about it,” he said. 
A brandnew comer to the Moses Lake area, 
George F. Mattson on Block 42 about 8 miles 
east of Moses Lake, said he couldn’t get any 
beet acreage this year, although he had 
wanted to start with about 35 acres on his 
72 irrigable acres. 

HE GREW BEETS 


“I came here from the Rigby, Idaho, area 
where I grew beets for quite a spell. I know 
what sugar beets can do and I had wanted 
to start a four-crop rotation—beets, beans, 
hay, and wheat. I wanted enough beets to 
justify getting some machinery, but I could 
not get an acre. It doesn’t make sense, what 
with beets far from being a surplus crop 
in this country,” he explained. 

Rexal F. Rodeback, who is farming 160 
frrigable acres 4 miles northeast of Warden, 
said he would like to have 40 acres of beets, 
» but he can get only 20.1 acres this year. 

“I had 24 acres last year, but got cut this 
time,” he said. Beets are the best cash crop 


we've got in this area. Besides, we need 
beets to get livestock feeding going. Among 
other things, that would enable us to get 
more fertilizer on this land, and this land 


needs it to build up the soil.” 
OTHER PRICES LOW 
Over in the Quincy area, Earl Gregory, 
who farms about 2 miles east of town, claims 
that the inability of basin farmers to obtain 
reasonable beet acreages is having an adverse 
effect on other crop prices being received by 
basin farmers. 
“In just 3 years, the prices I’m getting 
for peas and beans have fallen off about 30 


; Percent, and it’s not because that’s true 
everywhere,”” Gregory said. “Down in south- 
» ern Idaho, for example, the prices are hold- 


ing up fine, because the farmers down there 
have some choice. 

“But they've found out we've got to raise 
beans and peas and a few other things—we 
; can't get into beets—and our prices are set 

accordingly. In 1953, I got $9.10 a hundred- 
Weight for beans. This year I'll get $5.65 
for the same quality beans. In 1953 I was 
getting 7 cents a pound for the same quality 
oe offered 514 cents a pound this 
year 
_ Over around Toppenish, too, the farmers 
are feeling the bind. Harold Clayton, who 
sarms 160 acres on the south edge of Top- 

Nisnh, said: 
i“ t figure that with our national con- 

“mption of sugar increasing every year, 
- ve been ‘kinda took’ for the last 10 years, 
so. If we'd been getting some of that 
, We'd all have the acreage we want 


increase 


how.” 


m.™ Nichols, of Outlook, president of the 
“Stern Washington Cooperative Beet 
S Association, thinks partisan poli- 


ties is slowing solution of the beet farmer's 
Problems, 


Grower 
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“We have run into entirely too much par- 
tisan politics in this situation, which is not 
political at all, but one of economics,” he 
asserted. “What we're asking in legislation 
now before Congress is reasonable. We are 
simply asking a share in the growth of this 
country. . 

“Our Washington congressional delegation 
should be working hard for us to assure 
passage of this legislation—they should be 
getting recruits from among eastern Con- 
gressmen to be sure that we will win this 
battle.” 

Nichols has become one of the leading 
beet-grower figures in efforts to obtain con- 
gressional action on the industry’s problem. 





Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an interesting statement 
by Trustees for Conservation concerning 
Echo Park Dam, as follows: 


Ecuo ParK Dam STILL VERY MUCH ALIVE, 
ADAMS Says 


Although Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument has been killed in the 
House version of Colorado River storage proj- 
ect legislation, it is still very much alive in 
Congress, Ansel Adams, president of Trustees 
for Conservation, warned here today. 

Adams, an internationally famous photo- 
grapher, twice holder of Guggenheim fellow- 
ships and author of many volumes of strik- 
ingly beautiful photographs of America’s na- 
tional parks and monuments, issued a mes- 
sage to conservationists everywhere, calling 
on them to redouble their efforts to defeat 
project legislation in order to save Dinosaur 
National Monument. 

“The House subcommittee on irrigation 
has eliminated Echo Park Dam from the 
legislation but published statements by 
project proponents plainly indicate that this 
is only a stratagem to get the legislation 
through the House,”’ Adams said. 

“The Senate version already contains Echo 
Park Dam. The plan apparently is to get 
it back in the House version when Senate 
and House conference committee members 
meet to harmonize Senate and House bills. 

“What else can this statement by Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM A. Dawson of Utah mean: 
‘Echo Park Dam is now in a category where 
we feel it isn’t lost by any means,’ or this 
statement by United States Commissioner 
of Reclamation Wilbur A. Dexheimer: ‘It 
is very possible that the Senate will restore 
Echo Park Dam to the project.’ 

“The national park system is actually in 
greater jeopardy now than ever before. 
Many persons, including Congressmen, will 
believe that Echo Park Dam has been elim- 
inated and they will abandon their opposi- 
tion to project legislation and let it go 
through. 

“Conservationists should, instead, re- 
double their opposition. They should write 
their Congressmen again, no matter how 
many times they have written them, to vote 
against all Colorado River storage project leg- 
islation with or without Echo Park Dam. 
For, if the project is defeated now, as it 
should be, it will be returned to the Bureau 
of Reclamation to be revised as a complete 
and sound project without Echo Park Dam 
or any other dam invading a national park 
or monument. 
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“There ts plenty of time for this revision 
since the upper Colorado River Basin States 
will not need the water storage provided by 
these dams for nearly 30 years.” 

Trustees for conservation, of which Adams 
is president, was organized last November ex- 
pressly to fight legislative battles which old 
established conservation organizations, de- 
pending on tax-deductible gifts, cannot wage 
without imperiling their tax-free status. 
The trustees organization, claiming no tax- 
deductible status, is soliciting funds to fight 
these legislative battles. 





Why the President Opposes TVA—His 
Uncompromising Position Regarding 
Dixon-Yates Deal Is Analyzed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L.-EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasure and practice since being a 
Member of this body to send out from 
my office each week a weekly newsletter 
touching upon topics of interest to the 
people of the district and State which it 
is my privilege to represent. 

In response to numerous inquiries, I 
took occasion in the newsletter dated 
June 27, 1955, to answer the question: 
“Why is the President against the 
TVA?” In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include this 
particular issue of our weekly newsletter 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The newsletter follows: 

WHY THE PRESIDENT OPPOsEsS TVA 


Following the recent fight in the House for 
funds for a needed expansion program for 
the TVA—a fight which failed following the 
personal intervention of President Eisen- 
hower—the Representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Tennessee has received numerous let- 
ters and inquiries asking the basic question: 
“Why is the President against TVA?” 

It is a normal question to be asked by 
Tennesseans and others who in the past 
regarded President Eisenhower’s statements 
of friendship and approval of TVA on their 
face value and as statements outlining a 
firm and solid personal position. 

The fourth district representative does not, 
of course, presume to intrude himself into 
the thinking of the Chief Executive. Over 
the past 2 years, however, and in the light 
of developments and actions emanating from 
the White House and elsewhere, he has, as 
have others, taken occasion to form q few 
views in this regard and submits this news- 
letter report as responsive to the many in- 
quiries received on this subject. 

President Eisenhower has advocated a 
number of measures which have been right 
and worthy of support, among these being 
his advocacy of the Cordell Hull policy of 
reciprocal trade agreements programs, and 
his course with regard to our foreign policy. 
On these and on other issues, I consider the 
position of the President sound and thus 
worthy of fullest possible support. 

The number of issues on which President 
Eisenhower has exhibited accord with meas- 
ures promoted and carried forward by pre- 
vious administrations have, in fact, been 
numerous and for this reason his political 
advisers may have decided that opposition 
to some programs of the previous admin- 
istration should be undertaken. The TVA 
would appear to be a logical target for such 
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opposition in view of its apparent—to some— 
regional nature. In other words, his ad- 
visers may have persuaded him that he can- 
not “stand for all things” but must be 
“against” some things—and the TVA would 
be a good “horse” to ride, and ride hard. 

Still other factors would seem to have 
exerted a strong and irresistible influence 
in the President’s thinking, chief of these has 
been former Gov. Sherman Adams, of New 
Hampshire, now chief administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Eisenhower. Mr. Adams is 
reputed to be, in fact, the “assistant Presi- 
dent,” and through whom virtually most 
matters are “‘filtered” or cleared at the White 
House. Further, former Governor Adams is 
a New Englander and an arch foe of public 
power, and as such, is a natural leader of 
the school of thought that New England is 
rapidly losing industry to the cheap-power 
region of the TVA. This is fallacious rea- 
soning, but it is nevertheless a banner under 
which the enemies of TVA rally forcefully. 
As indicated, Governor Adams, President 
Eisenhower’s No.’ 1 adviser, is known as 4 
traditional enemy of TVA. 


Another factor of vast importance in the 
President’s adamant and uncomprising 
position against TVA and for the invasion 
of public power into the region, was the 
presence in the Bureau of the Budget of 
Adolf Wenzell, a former vice president of 
the First Boston Corporation, the financing 
agency looking to the working out of the 
so-called Dixon-Yates deal for the adminis- 
tration. Mr. Wenzell, as an unpaid but 
powerful and strategic appointee creditable 
to the big business and private power trust— 
friends of which are known to be well 
placed in the administration—can be cred- 
ited with much of the force behind, the 
Budget Bureau’s anti-TVA position and its 
advocacy of the private power invasion of 
TVA. This anti-TVA opposition within the 
Bureau of the Budget and elsewhere has 
supported any measure to cripple the 
agency—whether it be cutting its appro- 
priations, denying needed facilities, tight 
and restrictive financing proposals, and other 
slow-death maneuvers. A position which, 
in effect, issues the call to “get TVA at 
any cost.” 

Individuals in high positions within the 
administration, together with the tradi- 
tonal opposition of ancient enemies of TVA, 
together with the determination of the ad- 
ministration to find an issue, together with 
the fact that President Eisenhower has sur- 
rounded himself with big business, finan- 
ciers, and others whose knowledge of TVA 
is gained only through hearsay, have con- 
stituted an irresistably persuasive force at 
the White House. 


The President himself, though he should 
not be excused, has not apparently been 
receptive to pro-TVA information and, 
therefore, has not received such informa- 
tion. His advisors, being opposed to TVA, 
have provided him with only one side of 
the story. So far as is known he has not 
pressed for information to give him a com- 
plete and accurate picture of this great 
agency. 

Those of the President’s party who were 
too clever and experienced to write their 
anti-TVA views into the party platform, 
have succeeded in making the President a 
captive of their unprogressive and back- 
ward philosophy with regard to public power. 
The pity of it is that President Eisenhower, 
many feel, is not fully aware of what has 
happened to him—captured by those with 
whom he has surrounded himself. 

But that something has happened to 
him—that he has become a captive of anti- 
TVA influences and TVA foes—can be easily 
judged by a simple comparison of his cam- 
paign speeches on TVA—advocating TVA 
operations at maximum efficiency—with his 
more recent assertions against TVA as an 
example of creeping socialism and like state- 
ment emanating from the White House. 
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Marines Pay Homage to Fallen Comrades 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following news story 
by Paul Sampson which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Sunday, June 26, 1955 regarding the 
fighting men from four Marine divisions 
who gathered at the Marine Corps War 
Memorial in Arlington to pay homage to 
their fallen comrades: 

MARINES PAY HOMAGE TO FALLEN COMRADES 


(By Paul Sampson) 


Fighting men from four Marine divisions 
gathered at the Marine Corps War Memorial 
in Arlington yesterday to pay homage to 
their fallen comrades. 

The solemn ceremony high-lighted the 
2-day reunion here of 5,000 veterans of the 
First, Third, Fifth and Sixth Marine Divi- 
sions. 

Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, sounded the key- 
note of the ceremony in his brief speech 
when he said: 

“For our departed friends we grieve that 
it was their fate to die in order to make vic- 
tory possible. But our sadness is shared 
by a deep and abiding pride in their courage 
and their deeds. And from this pride must 
come our own strong resolve that the pur- 
pose of their sacrifice shall be cherished and 
safeguarded.” 

BUDDIES LOST 

Many of the men in the audience had lost 
buddies at Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Guadalcanal, 
Korea and at other places where the proud 
corps had unfurled its battle flags. 

Shepherd reminded the marines and for- 
mer marines at the memorial grounds that 
their departed comrades ‘‘knew that those 
of us who lived on would not leave the battle 
unfinished.” 

More than 3,500 marines, former marines, 
and their families braved gray skies and a 
light intermittent rain that started falling 
just before the ceremony started. The roof 
and balconies of nearby Arlington Towers 
were lined with spectators. 

The formal part of the ceremony ended 
with the Marine Band and a bugler playing 
taps. Another bugler stood alone against 
the dark mass of the monument, echoing the 
plaintive bugle call. 

After the formal ceremonies, the troops 
passed in review to the strains of the Ma- 
rine Hymn and the cheers of the crowd. An 
intricate silent drill by the First Platoon of 
the Ceremonial Battalion from the Marine 
Barracks and a drum and bugle corps con- 
cert ended the events. 

The ceremony was the main event in a day 
that was packed with reunions, reminiscence, 
and rollicking good times. 


SIXTH DIVISION 


The Sixth Division—smallest group meet- 
ing here—wound up its formal activities 
with a luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel. The 
Sixth was the last division to be evacuated 
in World War II, and all of its members were 
drawn from other divisions. 

It’s a division dear to the heart of General 
Shepherd, who trained it and was its first 
commander. General Shepherd attended the 
luncheon yesterday and recalled memories of 
the unit’s brief but action-filled history. 

“It was an outstanding organization, and 


it carried the ball on Okinawa from the be- 
ginning to the end,” he said. 
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Okinawa loomed large in the memor 
those at the Sixth’s reunion. It was 
years ago this week that the Okinaw 
paign ended. 

Stanley Galazka, of Hartford, Cony 
rifleman in the Fourth Regiment, said, “y 
regiment was made up mostly of Marin, 
Raiders. I felt like a kid next to those Buys 
and I'm grateful to them for being aliy. 
They really taught me the ropes. Quite 
few didn't come back.” 

Over at the Fifth Division headquarters in 
the Statler the conversations centered aby; 
Iwo Jima, for the Fifth’s campaign was the 
battle for Iwo Jima. 


Draped over a table in the Statler lobby 
and guarded by a marine was the division's 
prize possession—the flag that was Taised 
over Mount Suribachi. The Fifth also ey 
hibited several pieces of Japanese ordnance 
captured on Iwo. 

The First Division, largest of the foy 
was entrenched at the Willard Hotel, Men. 
bers wound up their reunion with a gala bap. 
quet and ball. Dr. You Chan Yang, Korea 
Ambassador, thanked the men of the division 
for their aid to his country in a brief spec, 
at the dinner. 

The Third Division, with headquarters 4 
the Raleigh Hotel, held a banquet and dang 
at which Gen. Graves B. Erskine (Retired), 
who commanded the Third on Iwo, and Li. 
Gen. A. H. Turnage (Retired), who headea 
the division on Bougainville and Guam, wer 
honored guests. 

Lt. Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, assistant 
commandant of the corps, spoke at the 
Fifth’s banquet at the Statler. 


Members of the First, Third, and Fifth Di- 
vision Associations elected officers yesterday 
morning. Officers include: 


First: Maj. Gen. Edward W. Snedeker, nov 
commander of Second Marine Division, presi- 
dent; Reuben Sherman, New York City; Wa 
ren R. Haas, Monrovia Lake, N. J.; Col. Lewis 
B. Walt, Quantico, Va.; and Dr. Lester M 
Lucas, Alexandria, vice presidents; Col. Jo- 
seph J. Keating, Marine Corps Headquarters, 
secretary; Lt. Col. David R. Griffin, head 
quarters, treasurer. 

Third: Lt. Gen. E. A. Craig (retired), la 
Mesa, Calif., president; Ralph Horgan, Be- 
thesda, Md., R. C. Torrance, Seattle, Wash 
E. W. Foote, Berkeley, Calif., and George di 
Falco, Worcester, Mass., vice presidents; John 
Bugel, Los Angeles, secretary; Col. Morris 
Shively, San Diego, treasurer; and John Min- 
nick, Arlington, legal officer. 

Fifth: Duncan Cocke, Williamsburg, Va, 
president; Dr. Bernard Botsch, Detroit, 
Comdr. Leon Eisman, Great Lakes, Ill, Frat- 
cis Murtaugh, Montpelier, Vt., and Richard 
O’Toole, Ayer, Mass., vice presidents; ald 
Mickey Maguire, sergeant at arms. 


Les of 
Just 19 
& Cam. 





Discriminatory Transportation Tax 
Travel to the Caribbean and Centr 
American Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as addl- 
tional evidence of the growing interest 
in the repeal of the discriminatory 
on transportation to the Caribbean and 
Central American areas, I call to th? 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Miami Heralé 0! 
June 20: 
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1950 
REPEAL WOULD Be Goop WILL GESTURE 
oliday’s news letter notes a revived move 


eel of the 10-percent travel tax as it 
applies in the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
an areas 

Ye aa of the levy would increase inter- 
American travel and thereby contribute di- 
rectly and effectively toward enhancing good 
gill and understanding between this country 
and our neighbors. 

Companion bills to effect the repeal are 
pending in Congress, one sponsored by Sen- 
ator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, the other by Rep- 
resentative DANTE FASCELL. 

The State and Commerce Departments are 
committed to testify for the bills or any 
similar measure. 


Up to now the Treasury has said nothing 
to show that it would give up its opposition 
to any action on the travel tax at this time. 
a It has argued that to do so would open the 
door to other tax cuts. That does not follow 


: There is no movement on the part of the 
travel industry at this time for the removal 
of the entire travel tax. 

It realizes that wholesale repeal would 
not be possible under current administration 
policy before 1956. It is content with the 
limited repeal. 

World tensions have highlighted the need 
for firming up hemispheric solidarity. Abol- 
ishment of the travel tax, as it affects the 
Caribbean and Central America, would be a 
practical gesture toward rapprochement that 
would not be lost on our neighbors to the 
immediate south. Repeal should be made at 


is session. 





The National Cancer Institute—Impor- 
tance of Increased Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, June 26, cites the difference between 
the House and the Senate appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1956 for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, of the Public 
Health Service. The editorial points out 
the merits of the Senate figure of $26,- 
400,000, and makes it clear the House 
Should move up to that figure from its 
own level of $22,328,000. I agree with 
this position, and I hope that when the 
conference is held in the next few days, 
the Cancer Institute will be voted the 
funds it needs in order to expand the 


research program it is administering 
throughout the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 


torial be printed in the Appendix of the 

REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


file CRD ates 
a 10Lows: 


v 


CANCER RESEARCH 
€ House Committee on Appropriations 
has recommended for the fiscal year 1956 
the expenditure of $22,328,000 by the Na- 
oe Cancer Institute; the corresponding 
~enate committee has increased the sum to 
$26,400,000. The difference of $4,072,000 
means little in these days of military ex- 
Penditures that run into the billions but it 
jens much in terms of cancer research. 
“ven this difference the National Cancer 


™ 
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Institute will be able to expand its studies 
of chemical means for treating cancer and 
to strengthen its support of basic research. 

The chemical treatment of cancer is a fact 
today. Leukemia, a sort of cancer of the 
blood, and diseases like it account for about 
half the deaths from cancer in children. 
There is no surgical method of dealing with 
the disease, but there are chemical means of 
which we ought to take more advantage 
than we do. Indeed, such is the progress 
recorded in recent years that Dr. Cornelius 
Rhoads of the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
boldly declared in Washington that if our 
scientific and above all our chemical knowl- 
edge were more fully exploited “both the 
medical cure of many forms of cancer and 
perhaps its elimination altogether” is prob- 
able. Dr. Sidney Farber of the Children 
Cancer Foundation of Boston made a deep 
impression when he reported to the Senate 
committee the case of a 3-month-old boy 
who was doomed to death by an adrenal 
tumor which had spread to the liver and the 
skeleton. One of the chemicals given for 
leukemia was administered. Six years have 
elapsed. There is no evidence of tumor to- 
day. 

The committee heard a dozen tales like 
this. It was manifestly impressed. We hope 
that when the bill goes to conference within 
the next few days the impression will be 
intensified. 





Increasing Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, during the last few months, 
there has been much discussion relative 
to the importation of oil. Total imports 
of crude and products for the week 
ending June 17 were up 124,000 barrels 
from the average of the preceding week, 
and up 227,500, or 23.4 percent, above the 
average in the comparable weak of 1954. 

Domestic production in all of our oil- 
producing States has been reduced. For 
example, Texas has only 15 allowable 
days for the months of June and July. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article appearing in the Oil Daily on 
Thursday, June 23. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ToTaL Or Imports Rise 11.5 Percent For 
WEEK; WELL ABOVE YEAR AGO 

An increase in imports of crude oil ac- 
counted for the total increase of 11.5 percent 
in imports of crude and products in the week 
ended June 17. 

Total imports of crude and products in the 
week averaged 1,201,500 barrels daily, up 124,- 
000 barrels from the average of 1,077,500 in 
the preceding week, and were 227,500, or 23.4 
percent, above the average of 974,000 in the 
like year-earlier week. 

Imports in the 4-week period ended June 
17 averaged 1,184,700 barrels daily, 163,400, 
or 16 percent, above the average of 1,021,300 
in the like 4-week period a year ago. 

Receipts of crude for the country as a 
whole were up 125,900 barrels daily in the 
week, averaging 844,500, compared with 718,- 
600 in the preceding week, and were 189,900 
higher than the average for the like year- 
earlier week. 
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Imports of crude east of California were 
$3.7 percent, or 205,400 barrels daily, higher 
in the latest week, averaging 814,200, com- 
pared with 608,800, but receipts in California 
declined 79,500, from 109,800 to 30,300 barrels 
daily. 

Receipts of residual fuel showed little 
change, gaining 15,300 barrels daily in the 
week, from 316,700 to 332,000 barrels daily, 
but still held 78,800, or 31.1 percent, higher 
than the average of 253,200 in the like year- 
earlier week. 

Imports of all other products declined in 
the latest week. No receipts of distillates 
were reported, compared with imports of 6,700 
in the preceding week; asphalt declined from 
an average of 19,300 to 13,400 in the latest 
week, with receipts of other petroleum prod- 
ucts off from 16,200 to 11,600 barrels daily. 





The Solid-Gold Reclamation Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead editorial of the Los Angeles Times, 
June 23, 1955, commenting on the re- 
port of the National Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, in my judg- 
ment, merits careful and thoughtful 
study on the part of all those not fully 
informed on the proposed upper Colo- 
rado project. Bear in mind these fig- 
ures are based upon estimates by the 
Corps of Army Engineers and, in my 
judgment, are irrefutable. May I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
reproduced in the Recorp? 

The editorial follows: 

THE So.tip GOLD RECLAMATION PLAN 


The California contention that the upper 
Colorado project now pending in Congress 
is costly beyond all reason is fully upheld by 
a report just made to the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce by its research 
department. 

CALIFORNIA’S OPPOSITION 


Opposition to the project on the part of 
California has been referred to in some of 
the upper Colorado States as purely selfish 
and as an attempt to grab more than our 
share of water from the river. 

But when the self-interest of California 
coincides with the general welfare and the 
interests of taxpayers everywhere, we need 
have no hesitation in using our best efforts 
to defeat this solid gold scheme—not only 
solid gold but studded with jewels besides. 

And the figures of the council’s research 
Gepartment do show how absurd the scheme 
is from an economic standpoint. As an 
example, the report cites that when interest 
costs are added to construction costs the 
irrigation features of the plan work out to 
an average of $4,719 an acre. 

ESTIMATES ARE LOW 


Further, these figures are based on esti- 
mates by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Army engineers, whose estimates are notori- 
ously low. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee pointed out in 1942, after an investi- 
gation, that the total costs of all Bureau of 
Reclamation projects, except for the Mis- 
souri River, stood at 106 percent above the 
original estimates, while the Missouri River 
projects were up 274 percent. The Corps of 
Engineers estimates on 182 projects were off 
124 percent. 
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The possibility of the project ever paying 
for itself is thus conservatively stated by the 
report as “questionable.” The figures look 
more like “impossible.” 

As for hydropower, this, it is figured, will 
have to be sold at 6 mills a kilowatt-hour at 
the bus bar to justify the hydroelectric fea- 
tures. The same basin has vast resources 
of coal, oil, natural gas, oil shale and ura- 
nium, capable of furnishing thermal-gener- 
ated electric energy very cheaply; and the 
notion that anybody would pay 6 mills is 
regarded as “optimistic” in the report. Opti- 
mistic seems to be putting it very mildly. 

The upper Colorado project as passed by 
the Senate was greatly expanded from the 
recommendations of the administration. 
The House committee has trimmed it down 
by leaving out the highly controversial Echo 
Park Dam and Reservoir, which would de- 
stroy the Dinosaur National Monument. 
But even without this project the estimated 
cost is close to a billion dollars which, if the 
estimates are off as much as they usually 
are, could be two or three billion dollars be- 
fore the projects were completed. 

Conservationists who have opposed the 
Echo Park project fear that it will be slipped 
back into the bill if and when the measure 
goes to conference committee. 


LANDS NOT NEEDED 


As to the benefits to agriculture and the 
Nation’s need for land on which to grow food, 
the report also sheds some light. These 
lands are not currently needed, it comments; 
but if they were, there are at least 20 million 
unused acres east of the Rocky Mountains 
which can be reclaimed at a fraction of the 
cost in the upper Colorado Basin. 

The effect on Californians as taxpayers of 
this gigantic gold brick may be judged from 
the fact that California taxpayers pay 9.22 
percent of all Federal taxes and the share 
of the ultimate cost of the project that would 
be loaded on our shoulders is estimated, in 
the report of the council’s research depart- 
ment, at more than $230 million. 

If what is contemplated is also constructed 
this figure would rise to $468 million. 

This is the largest share to be paid by any 
State except New York which pays 14.75 per- 
cent of Federal taxes. 





Government Employees’ Salary Increase 
Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to go on record as being 
in favor of the Government Employees’ 
Salary Increase Act of 1955, S. 67, since 
I was unavoidably detained from cast- 
ing my vote on this measure when it 
first came up on the floor. I was re- 
turning from Florida and my plane did 
not arrive in time to permit me to be 
on the floor when the vote was taken. 
As a matter of fact, I reached the floor 
only minutes after the vote was taken. 
I would like the Recorp to show, as I 
have previously stated, that I was in 
favor of the bill and had planned to 
cost my vote in full support of it when 
it was first brought up on the floor of 
the House. However, I was present and 
voted for the passage of the bill after 
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it had been agreed upon by the confer- 
ence committee. 

It is my feeling that our Government 
employees are entitled to and deserve a 
raise in salary; certainly their salaries 
should be kept commensurate with sal- 
aries paid outside governmental service. 
I believe this group of efficient, loyal, 
and hard-working employees deserve this 
small raise. 





Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson, Renowned 
Tennessee Lecturer and Writer, Made 
His Start as Schoolboy Orator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in the Lebanon Demo- 
crat, Wilson County, Tenn., an account 
of the first speech delivered by the now- 
famous lecturer and writer, Dr. Fred- 
erick Taylor Wilson, a native of Wilson 
County, Tenn. 

This account, warmly and humanly 
told by Dr. Wilson, may take many of us 
back to our schooldays and our first 
public declamation. From this labored 
and frightened beginning emerged one of 
the most outstanding platform speakers 
and writers of our day. I believe this 
account of Dr. Taylor’s earliest efforts 
will be of interest and I ask consent that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The newspaper account fol- 
lows: 

It has been my good fortune over a period 
of years to deliver many addresses in many 
different States. The memory of no one of 
them is more vivid to me than the memory 
of my very first attempt at making a speech 
in publicawhich was all my own. 

The place was in an old log Methodist 
meeting house called Corinth, located in a 
rural section of Jackson County, Tenn., 
across the river called Cumberland from the 
little village of Granville. I was at that 
time yet in my teens and was employed as 
a clerk in the general store of my uncle, 
Fred Kelly, at Granville. 

The occasion was the annual Children’s 
Day at the Corinth Sunday School, and a 
large audience of friends and neighbors were 
gathered there to encourage the timid young 
children who took part in the program and 
to meet and greet each other. Poor roads, 
no telephones, and very infrequent public 
meetings made any get-together in that sec- 
tion a community event. 

The superintendent of the Sunday School 
was a well-meaning but uneducated man. 
He was a customer in the store where I 
worked and was my friend. So, naturally, 
I was greatly flattered when he invited me 
to come to the annual Children’s Day cele- 
bration and appear on the program. Need- 
less to say I was most uncertain of myself 
as the time approached for the historic event 
in my own life. The program had advanced 
for quite a while, when the practical man 
presiding announced that there would be a 
brief intermission so that, as he expressed 
it, “the folks could find out how this here 
thing had took,” 

When that announcement was made I 
found myself retreating to the nearby woods 
trembling in fear. I was soon safely hidden 
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behind a big beech tree praying God fo, 


courage. In a little while the church pe 
called the crowd together again. §» I 
screwed up to the sticking point my ney. 
born courage and returned to the lowly meet. 
ing place, ready for my act. 

My introducer may have been unlettereg 
but he was clever even if crude in introduc. 
ing me. He told the story of the country boy 
whose mother gave him eggs to “set” under 
two hens, but who in his haste to finish his 
task put all of the eggs under “Old Spec” 
his favorite hen. When the mother learned 
of her son's shortcut action she asked him 
how he expected “Old Spec” to cover so many 
eggs. The boy quickly replied “Just spreaq 
herself, Mammy, just spread herself.” They 
turning to me the chairman for the day saiq, 
“Now Fred, jest spread yerself.” I cannot say 
that I did that. But I can say that I suc. 
ceeded well enough to be invited back 1 year 
later as the principal speaker of the day ata 
similar celebration. 

My conclusion, after many years experience 
in speaking is that the acid test of success iy 
any address made lies not in being intro. 
duced in a flattering way or in receiving 
much applause at the end, but in being in- 
vited back to speak for a second time. 

At the period mentioned, my education 
was most limited. As I now recall it no 
dream even for a higher education had then 
appeared upon my mental horizon. All that 
was to come later when the larger opportu- 
nities which were mine opened up to mea 
new world. 

Near the church where I spoke, in the long 
ago, there had long rested the remains of 
many of my maternal ancestors. Two of that 
number were among my great-great-grand- 
parents. Perhaps the spirits of these ances- 
tors hovered about me as I spoke. Who 
knows? 

At any rate that was one of my red letter 
days. 





Statement ef George Meany, President of 
A. F. of L., on Salk Polio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
the matter of distribution of the Salk 
poliomyelitis vaccine is still very much 
unsettled and a problem of great con- 
cern to the public, and because legisla- 
tion on the controversial aspects of the 
issue is still pending before Congress, I 
consider it appropriate to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a statement re- 
leased by President George Meany of the 
American Federation of Labor, dealing 
with this vital problem. Mr. Meany’s 
statement contains much in the way of 
constructive thought on the basic issues 
involved and I commend it to all Mem- 
bers of Congress for that reason: 

The American Federation of Labor joins 
in the nationwide sense of relief and happi- 
ness over the great discovery of Dr. Salk 
which puts in our hands an effective weapon 
against polio. We also share the concern of 
the people and our Government over the 
fact that the vaccine is apparently available 
now only in limited supply. Dr. Salk and his 
associates have done their part. It is now up 
to the people of America to develop proce- 
dures that will make this lifesaving drug 
available to all who need it. 
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we are pleased to note that in response to 
this need President Eisenhower has directed 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to organize @ voluntary system for allo- 
cating the Salk vaccine. However, we are 
concerned that the first announcements list. 
ing the representatives who are to be invited 
appear to include only professional and 
pusiness groups and not the people who are 
most concerned—the parents of the children 
of America. The assistance of the medical 
and public health professions and the manu- 
facturers of the vaccine is, of course, neces- 
sary to provide essential technical aid in 
solving the problem. However, the matter 
of distributing the vaccine presents basic 
economic, social, and humanitarian prob- 
lems which are not within the special com- 
petence of the medical profession and the 
pharmaceutical industry. The American 
Federation of Labor calls upon the President 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare immediately to broaden the invita- 
tions to the conference to include repre- 
sentatives of the religious faiths, workers, 
farmers, and the great women’s organiza- 
tions. 

Furthermore, we think that the use and 
distribution of this vaccine is a matter in 
which the whole Nation is involved in behalf 
of all of its children. As the supply is in- 
creased to meet the full need, no American 
child should go without it because his par- 
ents have low income or live in a place with 
few doctors. While the supply is limited its 
use should be rationed according to priori- 
ties of medical need and under auspices 
which insure that children in the poorest 
sections of this country should have oppor- 
tunity to benefit equally with those in more 
fortunate areas. To achieve these ends, an 
official national policy is necessary, and if 
any such policy is to be effective a substan- 
tial part of the supply of the Salk vaccine 
must be purchased and distributed through 
the public health agencies. In order that 
the wealthier States shall have no advan- 
tage, there must be national funds avail- 
able. We call upon Congress to take up this 
matter immediately as a nonpartisan meas- 
ure and to make available without delay 
whatever appropriation our governmental 


and other experts consider necessary to as- 
sure the people of the United States that this 
preventive against a dreaded disease shall 


be administered with fairness for all, with 
priviliges for none. 

The discovery of a vaccine to prevent 
deaths and crippling from polio has been 
brought to mankind by physicians and other 
scientists working in laboratories and clinics 
without the lure of financial profit to them- 
selves but with the incentives of science and 
of human service. The research that brought 
the Salk vaccine into existence has been 
paid for by the dimes and dollars of millions 
of Americans who wished their money to be 
used for the benefit of all. These people 
have now aright to share in the further task 
of making this great discovery available to 
all the children of the Nation. 





A Stamp for the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. THYE, Mr. President, I ask 
nanan consent to have printed in 
‘ie Appendix of the Recorp an article 
a “Stamp for Handicapped May 
‘t Be Authorized,” written by James 
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Waldo Foster and published in the Sun- 
day Star of June 26, 1955. The article 
refers to a commemorative stamp which 
it is proposed to have issued to aid in the 
work for the handicapped. 

If ever there was a need for a stamp 
to commemorate any matter, certainly 
this stamp comes within that category. 

The article refers to the excellent 
work of Marine Corps General Melvin 
J. Maas on behalf of the handicapped. 
It is a very timely article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STraMP FOR HANDICAPPED May Yer Be 
AUTHORIZED 
(By James Waldo Fawcett) 


Once again but perhaps not finally, the 
Post Office Department has turned down an 
appeal from the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
for a stamp in aid of its work. 

The petition was submitted originally 4 
years ago. It recently was renewed by Ma). 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR (retired), 
chairman of the body authorized by act of 
Congress “to enlist the cooperation of pub- 
lic and private groups in a year-round pro- 
gram to promote employment of physically 
handicapped workers.” The Department re- 
plied that it was “unable to include a stamp” 
for this purpose “in this year’s program.” 

Lack of sympathy for the campaign, how- 
ever, was not the reason for the refusal. The 
Post Office Department is-one of three Fed- 
eral Government agencies which have been 
granted the distinguished service certificate 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. It 
permits the use of appropriate slogan can- 
cellation dies in the interest of the drive, 
and it also allows the use of billboard space 
on the sides of trucks for posters intended to 
serve the same endeavor. 

Postmaster General Summerfield person- 
ally is a member of the committee and has 
been one of the most effective speakers in its 
behalf. His predecessor, former Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson, promised the 
committee a stamp but never found oppor- 
tunity to keep the promise. 

One of the difficulties involved is that of 
developing an appropriate design for the 
desired adhesive. The Heraldic Office of the 
Quartermaster General, United States Army, 
prepared four black-and-white sketches for 
the consideration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment but none of the lot proved acceptable. 
A color sketch by John J. Kennelly of the 
Department of Labor also was rejected on 
ideological grounds. 

William P. McCahill, executive secretary 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, com- 
menting on the problem, told the Star last 
week: “We would be delighted to have ideas 
or drawings representing ideas submitted to 
us to be referred in due course to the Post- 
master General. There must be scores of 
artists and writers in Washington and hun- 
dreds throughout the country who would be 
glad to help us to find a really first-class 
dramatization of our work in behalf of the 
306 million Americans who are handicapped 
and yet are employable.” 

The committee does not want a com- 
memorative stamp. It wishes the Post Office 
Department to issue a regular postal ad- 
hesive which would remain in common use 
for at least a year. General Maas has ex- 
plained the committee’s appeal in these 
words: “We really need such a stamp to 
dramatize our campaign to those Americans 
who have not yet heard of it.” 

A veteran of both World Wars, the general 
has been bind since 1951. 


He was born in 
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Duluth, May 14, 1898, enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in 1917 and served with the ist 
Marine Aero Company based in the Azores. 
Appointed a first ieutenant in the Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve in 1926 and a colonel 
in 1938, he won the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action over New Guinea in 1942. Mean- 
while, he was a Representative in Congress 
from Minnesota from 1927 to 1933 and again 
from 1935 through a term ending in 1945. 
He received a Carnegie Hero Fund Medal for 
disarming a maniac in the House gallery in 
1932. Wounded in combat when commander 
of Awase Airbase in Okinawa in 1945, he was 
given the Legion of Merit for outstanding 
services. He is a past president of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ Association 
and resides in Silver Spring, Md. 

General Maas and Mr. Summerfield are 
very close friends, and associates of both 
men say they speak the same language. 

The proposed Employ the Handicapped 
stamp should be released early in October 
and thus launch the 1955 intensive month- 
long effort of the committee to find jobs for 
worthy and efficient though handicapped 
workers. 

ROBERTSON AT FRANCONIA 


Assistant Postmaster General Albert J. 
Robertson, speaking at Franconia, N. H., 
Tuesday, when the 3-cent Great Stone Face 
stamp went on first-day sale, quoted the 
French traveler, Alexis de Tocqueville (1805- 
59) as saying in 1835: “I sought for the 
greatness and genius of America in her com- 
modious harbors and her ample rivers, and it 
was not there; in her rich mines and her 
vast commerce, and it was not there. Not 
until I went into the churches of America 
and heard her pulpits aflame with righteous- 
ness did I understand the secret of her genius 
and power. America is great because she is 
good, and if America ceases to be good Amer- 
ica will cease to be great.” 

This sentiment, Mr. Robertson declared, 
“sums up the real strength of our country. 
It is as true today as it was 120 years ago and 
will be 120 years hence. America is great 
through her goodness. And if we can im- 
press that fact on our children and our 
children’s children, then the future of this 
country and of freedom-loving countries in 
all parts of the world will be in good hands.” 





Proposed Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent on behalf of my colleague the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEen- 
NEDY], I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
a statement prepared by him relative to 
the proposal to establish a Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization Pol- ~ 
icy to review the operation of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, and to 
recommend changes in the act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 

There can be little disagreement over the 
need to amend the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act. The coauthor of the act, a 
House Judiciary Committee Report on its ad- 
ministration and those officials of the Gov- 
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ernment charged with administering the act 
have all indicated the desirability of amend- 
ing certain sections. President Eisenhower, 
the leaders of both political parties, and 
representatives of major religious, labor, civ- 
ic, and other groups have called for amend- 
ments. Some minor amendments have 
passed without most of us realizing it. Since 
passage of the act, 10 bills have been pro- 
posed in the Senate and about 50 in the 
House to revise it; and it has been involved 
in approximately 28,000 court cases, in many 
of which the courts found difficulties or con- 
flicts in interpretation. 

The difficult is in determining exactly 
what amendments are desirable at this time. 
The entire subject of immigration—which 
involves a legal jungle of complex and tech- 
nical details that very few Members of Con- 
gress are able to comprehend in their 
entirety—has become further confused with 
issues of partisan politics and emotional and 
prejudicial exchanges of extravagant praise 
and criticism. Very little has been said 
about the actual operation of the act during 
the past 2 years, and its consequences on our 
economy, security, foreign policy, and social 
welfare. It is my hope that a bipartisan 
blue-ribbon commission, including repre- 
sentatives of the executive and legislative 
branches as well as the public, will take this 
controversial subject out of politics, impar- 
tially analyze the administration of the act, 
and provide a detached and dignified report 
on which a large part of the Congress and 
the public can agree. Such a study, it seems 
to me, would be of value to both the sup- 
porters and the critics of the act, as well as 
those charged with its administration and 
enforcement. 

Although a commission appointed by Pres- 
ident Truman in 1952 performer a valuable 
service in its study of the law, the McCar- 
ran Act had not yet gone into operation at 
the time its findings were made. Moreover 
ts hearings were conducted in the midst of 
a hated political campaign; and, inasmuch 
as the appointment of the Commission and 
its report were considered by some to be par- 
tisan in nature, these finding have been 
largely discarded. 

A new, bipartisan, high-level commission 

would now be able to examine actual expe- 
rience under the act. Several experts in 
immigration law, while disagreeing on the 
merits of the act and the direction in which 
any amendments should move, have agreed 
that the time is ripe for a reexamination of 
this problem. As I recall, the sponsors of 
he present act urged at the time of its 
passage that the law be continually reexam- 
ined in the light of experience with its va- 
rious provisions. Many administrative prec- 
tices under the act have been criticized by 
its sponsors as well as its opponents; and 
both groups have from time to time called 
for a review of the act and its operations, as 
has the President. 

Although there are many of us on both 
sides of this controversy who would prefer 
to see immediate amendments enacted by 
the present session of Congress, it is apparent 
that such amendments are not llikely in the 
supercharged atmosphere that presently sur- 
rounds the act. ; 





What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include re- 
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marks What America Means to Me, 
made by Gilbert Y. Chin, president of 
the Boston (Mass.) Metropolitan Junior 
Red Cross Chapter Council, and appear- 
ing in the May 1955 issue of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross Journal: 
Wuat AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Gilbert Y. Chin) 


My earliest conception of America dates 
back to the time when I was a 2-year-old. 
One day I asked my mother where my father 
was, seeing that other boys had papas as 
well as mamas. And my mother replied, 
“Your daddy is making money at the Gold 
Mountain, a place called America. When his 
pockets are full, he will come home.” So 
ever since that time, I have always asso- 
ciated America with the Gold Mountain. 
Then, as I grew up, I learned from school 
that America is translated into Chinese as 
the “beautiful country,” and the American 
flag as the “flower flag.” 

Now that 5 years have elapsed since I first 
took a look at the Gold Mountain, I realize 
that my early conceptions were not wrong. 
The term “Gold Mountain” is certainly no 
exaggeration for the riches of this country. 
The American flag is truly like a flower, and 
America itself is without question a very 
beautiful country. But out of all these, as I 
have lived in this country longer and longer, 
and as I have begun to understand more 
fully the real America, there has come to 
me a special meaning—a meaning which has 
overshadowed all my previous conceptions. 

First, America is the land of freedom and 
of liberty. Before I came to the United 
States, I had never read a newspaper which 
printed articles criticizing the Government. 
I did not know what an election was, and 
what was meant by the term “democracy.” 
Wasn't I greatly surprised, then, to find the 
degree of freedom in America? Freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom to assemble peaceably—in 
other words, freedom to the fullest extent 
without injuring that of other people. Yes, 
these basic freedoms have become treasures 
to me, and I am sure they are to you. 

My mind often wanders a little bit as I 
come upon the Declaration of Independence 
or the Bill of Rights, or the long list of our 
Presidents, chosen by the will of the people. 
During the heat of the election of 1952, I was 
listening to my radio at 2 o’clock in the 
morning—partly because I was anxious to 
know the results, as others were, but to a 
greater extent I was just wondering why such 
a free, democratic election could not prevail 
in some other parts of the world. 

Secondly, to me America is the land of op- 
portunity. I came from a tiny, obscure vil- 
lage in southeastern China, 10,000 miles 
away. There the people are mostly farmers, 
not the kind of farmers you have in mind, 
with those big tractors and irrigational 
canals and hundreds of acres of land. Oh 
no. On the average each man has less than 
half an acre of land, and most of them do 
not own lands. There they were born; there 
they pass away. There is no outlet, no 
chance to rise in the social scale. 

Here in America I need not tell you, things 
are different. In my mind’s eye I can see 
the Polish Jew who came to this country as 
a DP in 1948 with $1.67 in his pocket besides 
a little broken English. Today he is the 
head of a company which makes more than 
$30 million a year, thanks to the American 
system, and thanks to the fact that he re- 
membered a kind of sawing machine in his 
native Poland that in many ways excels the 
American make. 

Each year thousands and thousands of 
people rise from lowly nothing to highly 
everything simply because there is no legal 
class distinction in America. The door of 
opportunity is open to all—to every man of 
every creed, of every race, and of every 
nationality. And the only necessary tools to 
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attain a goal are ability and hard work ang 
determination. 

So then to me, as to millions who have 

sought their haven in these United States 
America has become a symbol of liberty anq 
of opportunity—and, a land beautify), 
I recall these familiar words of Katharine 
Lee Bates’ America the Beautiful, I know 
they are the summary of what America 
means to me: 


“America, America, 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea.” 





Five Thousand Marine Veterans Wind Up 
3-Day Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following news story, which 
appeared in the Evening Star, Washing. 
ton, D. C., June 25, 1955, concerning the 
reunion of marine veterans of four World 
War II divisions in Washington, D.C.:: 
Five THOUSAND MARINE VETERANS WIND UP 

3-DAY REUNION 

Marine veterans of four World War II divi. 
sions prepared to bid one another goodby and 
head for home today after their biggest re- 
union since the war. 

More than 5,000 former leathernecks of a 
dozen campaigns swapped tales, wined and 
dined, acted on business matters and paid 
solemn tribute to their war dead during the 
3-day stand. 

The highlight of the joint reunion of the 
Ist, 3d, 5th and 6th Divisions was a cere- 
monial parade and memorial observance at 
the Marine Corps War Memorial at Arlington. 

Uniformed in crisp dress blues, the cere- 
monial battalion from the Washington Ma- 
rine Barracks stood at attention before the 
enormous statue of the Iwo Jima flag rais- 
ing. A crowd of 3,500 persons braved inter- 
mittent showers to see the parade and hear 
an address by Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, jr, 
commandant of the corps. 

“No group is better fitted to understand 
the true meaning of this memorial or the 
real purpose of our ceremony this afternoon,” 
said General Shepherd, “than the comrades- 
in-arms of the brave men we seek to honor.” 

“UNCOMMON VALOR” 


All eyes focused on the monument. Above 
it, the flag fluttered in a steady north wind. 
Around its black stone base, the gold letters 
listing Marine battles from the Revolution- 
ary War to Korea shone dully. A red-and- 
yellow floral wreath in the shape of the Ma- 
rine insignia stood beside the inscription 
honoring the Marine heroes—‘uncommon 
valor was a common virtue.” 

“If the brave men we honor knew com- 
passion,”’ said General Shepherd, “let us bé 
compassionate. 

“If they were tolerant—let us add to the 
wisdom of tolerance to our lives. 

“And if duty was to them a compelling 
force, let us never avoid the path of duty. 

“Let us all go forward in their name # 
serve the Nation they died to defend.” 


BENEDICTION PRONOUNCED 
Rear Admiral Edward B. Harp, Jr., Chief of 
Chaplains, pronounced the benediction, and 
the liquid notes of “Taps” sounded from 4 
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single bugle. Its refrain was echoed once 
quietly by the Marine Band and then a sec- 
ond time by @ red-coated bugier at the base 
of the monument. 

The audience stood for the playing of the 
National Anthem and then the review was 
on, After the battalion had passed the 
ctand, a precision silent drill was staged by 
the unit’s first platoon, commanded by ist 
Lt. Richard F. Daley. 

Among those in the reviewing stand with 
General Shepherd were Lt. Gen. Keller E. 
Rockey, Who commanded the 5th Division on 
Iwo Jima; Gen. Graves B. Erskine, who led 
the 3d Division at Iwo; Maj. Gen. Merritt A. 
(Red Mike) Edson, leader of Edson’s Raiders 
in World War II, and Allen Dulles, head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

After the ceremony, the divisions held sep- 
arate banquets and balls—the Ist at the 
Willard, the 3d at the Raleigh, and the 5th 
at the Statler. The 6th Division veterans, 
not yet in an association like the others, 
neld a luncheon earlier in the day at the 
Mayflower, 

KOREAN ENVOY ATTENDS 

Among the guests at the 1st Division ban- 
quet, along with a double handful of top- 
ranking brass, were Korean Ambassador You 
Chan Yang and Brig. Gen. W. S. MacKinnon, 
New Zealand Military Attaché. 

“We Koreans are called the Irish of the 
Orient,” Dr. Yang said amidst laughter. 
“But we have a name for the Irish too—we 
call them the Koreans of the Occident.” 

In a more serious vein, the ambassador ex- 
pressed the “heart-felt gratitude of all Ko- 
reans for what you Marines have done in 
Korea and elsewhere in the world to preserve 
our way of life—a democratic way of life.” 

General MacKinnon told the cheering 
group of 700 lst Division veterans and their 
wives that New Zealanders “have a special 
regard for the Corps of United States Marines. 

“New Zealand's life was saved in World 
War II by the Navy’s victory in the Coral 
Sea and by the Marines who checked the 
Japanese advance at Guadalcanal—you can 
see why the Marines have a special place in 
our hearts.” 


COMMANDER CHEERED 


The former leathernecks rocked the Wil- 
lard ballroom with cheer after cheer as their 
former commanders were introduced. The 
biggest hand of all went to Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandergrift, former Corps commandant 
who led the Ist Division on Guadalcanal. 
They also applauded 3 of the 4 generals who 
commanded the division in Korea: Lt. Gen. 
O. P. Smith, Lt. Gen. Gerald C. Thomas, and 
Lt. Gen. John Seldon, retired. Also intro- 
duced were General Edson, General Shep- 
herd, and Senator DovucGias, Democrat, of 
Illinois. 

General Shepherd, who commanded the 
division in its one campaign, Okinawa, spoke 
at the luncheon. It was attended by about 
60 officers and enlisted men who had fought 
on the island. 

He asked them to remember that Easter 
“unday morning in April 1945, when the 4th 
and 22d Marine Regiments led the assault 
that seized Yontan airfield on the first day 
ashore, “which I had set for 2 days.” 

He told of the Japanese plane that landed 
on the strip. The pilot got out all unknow- 
“The boys of the 4th held their fire very 
well,” the general said. “But when he 
‘tarted for the tower with his brief case he 
was cut down by machinegun fire. 

“I remember how a Marine walked over 
and looked down at him. 

_ ‘There's always some poor 8. 0. b.,’ said 
the sergeant, ‘who doesn’t get the word.’ ” 

He outlined the high points of the cam- 
Paign: the 10 days of fighting at Motobu 
Peninsula that ended resistance at the north 
€hd of the island, 
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A SHORT REST PERIOD 


“We thought we could take a well-deserved 
rest and let the XXth Corps take the rest 
of the island,” he said. “But the rest period 
turned out to be a short one and we were 
called upon to help our fellow divisions of 
the Army.” 

The list Division, at a business meeting, 
elected Maj. Gen. E. W. Snedeker presi- 
dent. General Snedeker is now commanding 
general of the 2d Division but is in the 
process of being transferred to Washington 
for duty. As association president, he suc- 
ceeds J. Wallace Scott, of Philadelphia. 

Three local men were elected to office: 

Dr. Lester M. Lucas, 507 Queen Street, 
Alexandria, a dentist, elected fourth vice 
president; James J. Keating, 3513 Macomb 
Street NW., elected secretary, and David 
R. Griffin, 3208 North Nineteenth Road, Ar- 
lington, elected treasurer. 

General Snedeker was elected over a former 
corporal, now a New York City business- 
man, Reuben Sherman, by a six-vote mar- 
gin. The vote was 72 to 66. Speakers sup- 
porting the general cited the advantage of 
prestige by his election and the ease with 
which cooperation could be gotten from 
Marine Corps Headquarters On some prob- 
lems. Speakers for the former corporal, 
who served with the llth Regiment of the 
1st Division during World War II, said all 
presidents in the years since the associ- 
ation was founded, in 1949, have been rank- 
ing officers. It was time to draw on former 
enlisted men, they argued. 


OTHERS WHO WERE CHOSEN 


Others elected to office were Mr. Sherman, 
first vice president; Warren R. Haas, of 
Mountain Lakes, N. J., second vice president; 
Lewis B. Walt, of Quantico, third vice presi- 
dent; the Reverend James M. Rogers, of 
Boston, chaplain; Juel C. Shook, of Los 
Angeles, sergeant at arms; and Ralph E, 
Marson, of New York City, legal officer. 

The association voted to transfer $5,000 
from its general fund to its scholarship fund 
for war orphans of Marines killed in action 
in Pacific and in Korea. The transfer 
brought the fund up to $32,000. 


CONVENTION SITE PICKED 


The 5th Division, holding a business meet- 
ing in the Statler, chose Miami for its 1956 
convention site. 

The division also elected Duncan Koch, 
of Williamsburg, Va., as its new president. 

General Rocky, retired, presided over the 
5th Division session as the members heard a 
report on their scholarship fund. The as- 
sociation has $3,000 already and hopes to 
raise the amount to $10,000 for scholarships 
for sons and daughters of 5th Division 
Marines who lost their lives in World War II. 

There were 354 fathers killed, all on Iwo 
Jima. They left 578 children, most of them 
now in their teens. The first recipient of a 
scholarship was Bryan Isaacs, son of Lt. 
Leonard Isaacs of New Orleans. He is now 
finishing his first year at Columbia Uni- 
versity with high marks. 

A second recipient, Miss Mary Joanne But- 
ler, daughter of Lt. Col. John Butler, of Mo- 
bile, Ala., will start college this fall at Spring- 
hill College, Mobile. Both scholarships are 
being paid for out of funds donated sepa- 
rately and leave the scholarship fund intact. 


TWO APPLICATIONS GRANTED 


The scholarship committee, headed by 
Maj. P. L. Wilson, retired, of Mobile, Ala., 
approved 2 more applications during the 
convention. One is for Miss Ohma Clam- 
pitt of Salinas, Calif., daughter of Pfc. Omer 
W. Clampitt. The other is for Miss Wanda 
Nelson of New Plymouth, Idaho, daughter of 
Pfc. Luther M. Nelson. 

The $d Division Association, in its busi- 
ness session, voted to undertake a drive to 
recognize young Marines who did not serve 
in World War II. 
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The association agreed that the individual 
Marine now serving in the Pacific theater 
with the 3d Division “is every bit as good 
as the Marine in World War II.” 

Lt. Gen. E. A. Craig, retired, acting presi- 
dent of the association, was elected presi- 
dent. He commanded the first Marine troops 
to join the Korean fighting at the Pusan 
perimeter. The group also voted to hold its 
next convention in Chicago, at a time to be 
decided later. 





Alaska Statehood 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2535) to en- 
able the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to 
form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
gives us an almost unequaled oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate before the world 
whether we in the United States really 
believe in the things we so often talk 
about or whether we do not believe in 
them. 

I am in favor of the bill for a good 
many reasons, and the more I study it 
the more I am in favor of it. I recog- 
nize that the case for Alaska is not yet as 
good as the case for Hawaii, but consid- 
ering the total picture and with the pro- 
posed modifications of Alaskan bound- 
aries so that the new State would not 
be too overburdened with certain vast 
areas that are already Federally owned 
and are important largely for national 
defense, I believe not only that Alaska 
is entitled to statehood, but that it will 
be of great advantage to the United 
States to have her as a member of our 
sisterhood of States. 

When it comes to Hawaii, with which 
I have had a good deal more experience, 
Z have an even greater conviction that 
we should pass the bill overwhelmingly. 
We need Hawaii as much as Hawaii 
needs us. We need her not only be- 
cause of what she can contribute to our 
security and our overall position in the 
Pacific, but because of what she demon- 
strates to people all around the world 
regarding the nature of American de- 
mocracy at its best. 

Nobody will deny that we are living in 
a period of worldwide conflict between 
the only two basic forms of government 
which, I think it is correct to say, there 
have ever been. One is government 
from the top down, with final decision 
in the hands of the few. It is govern- 
ment by dictatorship—whether dictator- 
ship by a man or a party or a class or a 
race or an economic bloc; government 
from above. 

The other basic form of government, 
with many varieties, of course, is govern- 
ment from the bottom up, with final de- 
cision in the hands of the many. The 
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people control the government instead 
of the government controlling the people. 
It might be described as government by 
federation, in the broad sense of that 
word. It is a free association of peoples 
under agreements voluntarily entered 
into in order to achieve objectives that 
are in the interests of all; instead of in- 
voluntary control of a people against its 
will by some person or group that is 
stronger than they are, strong enough to 
impose its will, whether consented to or 
not. 

This bill will test whether we believe 
in extending to these two qualified Ter- 
ritories the federation principle, which is 
the secret of our own growth and 
strength: or whether we believe in the 
dictatorship principle when it comes to 
these two members of our own society. 
Our standing with much of the world, 
especially Asian peoples, and their confi- 
dence in us when we denounce Commu- 
nist imperialism, wili go up or down ac- 
cording to our action today on this bill. 

I cannot see a single, good reason 
against the admission of these two areas 
to full statehood, and I see many good 
reasons for their admission. 

I have heard all the arguments 
against, and am fully aware of them; for 
instance, that these Territories are not 
contiguous to the United States. But, 
actually, my State of Minnesota was far- 
ther away from Washington and more 
inaccessible when she was admitted as a 
State than is either Alaska or Hawaii 
now. 

I have heard the argument about com- 
munism in Hawaii. The same problem 
exists there as exists here. I do not deny 
the problem in either place; but the 
question is, which is the better way to 
handle it—with people who are kept as 
second-class citizens and who become 
sullen and resentful because our Gov- 
ernment does not play square with 
them? Or with people who are full and 
equal citizens of this Republic? 

Surely we want to handle the Com- 
munist problem in the most successful 
way possible. Surely the most success- 
ful way is to enable the people in Hawaii 
to deal with it in the same manner as 
we wrestle with it in our own States and 
cities right here at home. 

I know the argument about these folks 
being of different national origins than 
most of usonthe mainland. Particular- 
ly, objection is raised because many of 
them came from Asian races and cul- 
tures. Actually that is one of the glories 
of the situation—the fact that peoples 
from Asian backgrounds understand and 
dedicate themselves to American ideas 
and institutions as fully as do those from 
Europe or those who are native born. 

Why do so many of us underestimate 
the strength of our own America? Do 
we imagine that people who are way back 
in medieval, feudalistic conditions can 
understand communism and be drawn to 
it and give themselves to it with total 
dedication and understanding; but that 
those same people cannot understand 
Americanism, with its ideas and prac- 
tices of freedom, self-government, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and will not be at- 
tracted to it and give their allegiance to 
it with equal enthusiasm? If that were 
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the case, then our side would be bound to 
lose in this world struggle. 

But it is not the case. We should not 
underestimate the pull, the allure, the 
attraction to all peoples everywhere of 
the philosophy of government that 
brought our Nation into being, and that 
our Nation has generally stood for be- 
fore the world. 

To the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and the peoples on the fence, those who 
are uncertain or trying to be neutral un- 
til they are sure which side to choose, it 
is we who are on trial today, not Hawaii 
and Alaska. What do we really believe 
and stand for? That is what more than 
half of the people of the world, not 
just a handful in Hawaii and Alaska, are 
wanting to know. 

It is said that Hawaiians of Asian an- 
cestry will vote as racial blocs. It is said 
that they will vote as Japanese, or as 
Filipinos, or as Chinese, because of their 
racial ancestry. There is no evidence 
to support that. Certainly there is no 
indication that they will do so in Hawaii 
more than Americans of European origin 
do here at home. 

Last winter I had occasion to go to the 
largest of the islands, the island of Ha- 
waii. More than half the population on 
that island are of Japanese ancestry. 
What happened in the election they had 
there last fall? A man, of Japanese an- 
cestry, was a Nisei running for the legis- 
lature. The majority did not vote for 
him. The elected a man of Filippino an- 
cestry, although there is only a handful 
of voters of Filippino ancestry in that 
legislative district. They voted just the 
way you and I do for the man they 
thought was the best man for the job. 
They are not Japanese, or Chinese, or 
Filippinos, or even Hawaiians any more. 
They are Americans. 

That is one of the greatest glories of 
Hawaii—and, as I have said, it is the 
glory of America—the ability of our 
American philosophy of life and system 
of government, which is our unique con- 
tribution to the world, to be understood 
and welcomed by all peoples who are ex- 
posed to it, and to inspire their full al- 
legiance and command their loyalty. 

It not only attracts people of European 
origins and cultural backgrounds which, 
while differing among themselves, are 
basically all of the white race; but in 
Hawaii it has demonstrated its capacity 
to appeal equally to people of all races. 

This is the ultimate test of universal- 
ity and true Americanism can meet that 
test. If I did not believe that our sys- 
tem is the one that will be best for all 
peoples, then I would believe it is not the 
best for you and me right here in the 
United States of America. I wonder 
sometimes if we here on the mainland 
understand that as well as those on our 
front lines in the Pacific. 

Let me summarize what seem to me 
the basic reasons why we ought to pass 
this bill. 

The first is the moral consideration. 
This applies with particular cogency in 
the case of Hawaii, because we did not 
annex Hawaii by conquest. She came 
in as a Territory by a treaty between 
sovereign governments. It was a volun- 


tary act on her part, an agreement into 
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which she entered in the same way as 
Texas did when she joined the Union, 
It was explicitly understood by all when 
Hawaii became an incorporated Teryj. 
tory that as soon as she qualified, she 
would be admitted as a State. She qual. 
ified long ago. 

One, she is qualified as to population, 
She has more people than at least four 
States. Two, she is qualified as to eco. 
nomic soundness. She has more wealth 
and pays more Federal taxes than sey. 
eral States. Three, she is qualified as to 
education and health standards, and the 
well-being of her people. In some fields, 
such as rural education and rural health 
and agricultural experimentation, we on 
the continent look to Hawaii for guiq- 
ance. They are ahead of us in many 
respects. 

When it comes to loyalty, they do not 
have to take a back seat to anybody. | 
do not forget this, that when Pearl Har- 
bor came and Hawaii took the most se. 
vere blow any part of America has ever 
suffered from a foreign foe, there might 
have been, and many expected, all sorts 
of sabotage. But there was not a proven 
case of sabotage by those of Japanese 
ancestry in Hawaii. 

Then what did we do? Because we 
were scared, we seized all people of Jap- 
anese ancestry, native-born Americans 
as well as aliens, and we tore up their 
rights and guaranties under our Consti- 
tution. We put them in concentration 
camps. We destroyed their rights under 
the Bill of Rights. 

What would you and I have done if 
our Government had treated us that 
way? I suspect we would have brooded 
about it after this fashion, ‘““‘What kind 
of government is this that takes me, a 
native-born American, and just because 
my father and mother came from a 
country which has attacked America, 
and because I am of another color, a 
color I cannot change, puts me in a con- 
centration camp in violation of the very 
Constitution they exhort me to be loyal 
to?” 

I suspect I would have been full of bit- 
terness and might have turned against 
America. 

There was a handful of Japanese who 
did that—some who had come from 
Japan itself. They said, “There is no 
justice in this land. Americans will not 
treat us on the basis of our worth or 
rights as individuals. We are the wrong 
color. We will go back to Japan.” 

But what did the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them do? They proved them- 
selves better Americans than those who 
imprisoned them. They sat in the camps 
and talked about it among themselves 
and made up their minds to petition our 
Government to let them go into the 
armed services as volunteers, to give 
them a chance to prove whether or not 
they were good Americans. After a great 
deal of discussion and delay their peti- 
tion was finally granted. 

You all know the rest of the story. 
Their unit made the finest record—in 
medals for bravery, and Purple Hearts 
for wounds—of all similar units in the 
United States Armed Forces. They 
proved that they understood the heart 
of Americanism better than many of us 
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nere today seem to understand it, we 
who boast that our folks came over on 
the Mayflower. We who have been so 
accustomed to the wonderful privileges 
of American citizenship that we often 
do not appreciate the real nature of it 
as much as do some of those who know 
what it is not to have such opportunity 
elsewhere. 

The first reason, then, to me is a moral 
reason. They have earned it. They 
deserve it. We promised it to them. I 
believe in the United States keeping its 
promises. 

The second is the economic reason. 
America grew rich by two processes: 
Increasing production and increasing 
trade, by developing and expanding mar- 
kets here at home and then abroad. 
Where are the undeveloped areas of the 
world today? Not in Europe or America. 
The greatest ones are in Asia. Africa 
and South America have great undevel- 
oped natural resources but they do not 
have adequate manpower. Asia has half 
the manpower of the world. It has great 
undeveloped natural resources plus un- 
developed human resources—a billion 
people, a billion potential soldiers, a bil- 
lion potential producers, a billion po- 
tential customers. America’s trade 
needs to grow and expand during the 
next half century. Does she want to 
have the inside track in the economic 
development of that part of the world 
with benefit to all? Or does she want 
to limp along behind? 

The door to much of Asia is still open. 
All we have to do to win their confi- 
dence is to continue the role that his- 
torically we have played, and to which 
they look especially on the basis of what 
we have done in the Philippines, with 
great anticipation and hope. 

What are we to do now with Hawaii? 

Hawaii is our bridge to Asia. It is our 
showcase, the best we have anywhere in 
the Pacifica area. In fact, it is the best 
showcase we have anywhere in the world 
of the real nature of the society which 
we hope people everywhere will choose 
for themselves. Justice to Hawaiians 
will keep it so. It will encourage all 
people in Asia to resist Communist 
blandishments and turn more in our 
direction for economic relations. 

More important still are the political 
reasons, including considerations of na- 
tional security. Asia is in turmoil. The 
old patterns are shattered. The people 
there cannot be put back into the old 
patterns. What is the new pattern to 
be? Ours or that of the Communists? 

Well, here is this great outpost of our 
pattern, right in the center of the Pacific. 
Can anybody doubt that it will be a far 
more effective outpost for freedom and a 
more secure bastion of our security if it 
1s a full State and its citizens are full 
citizens, proud members of this Nation? 
Is it not certain to be a less firm bastion 
if its people are held in a state of half- 
citizenship, restless and unhappy, taxed 
without opportunity to vote on the taxes 
that are levied upon them here in 
Washington? 

The greatest urge of most peoples in 
Asia today is not for larger economic 
benefits and well-being, as much as they 
Want thos. What they want most in 
Asia is equality of political status. They 
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want their national independence. They 
want self-respect. They want dignity. 
They want to be treated as equals on the 
basis of their being children of God— 
human beings like the rest of us. His- 
torically that is what America has stood 
for. Do we stand for it today? 

We are at a crossroads, deciding 
whether we are going to be true to one of 
the greatest things in American history, 
or whether, out of fears and doubts and 
lack of confidence in ourselves, we are to 
turn our backs upon a part of that 
heritage. 

Out in Bandung, there has just been 
held a conference representing a little 
more that half of the people of the world. 
Most of them are not white people. They 
are awakening. We ourselves for a cen- 
tury have done more than anyone else to 
awaken them. They are aware of their 
potential powers. Which way are they 
going to go? Are they going to go the 
way that Japan tried to take them— 
racism? Asia for the Asiatics or the 
colored people against the whites? 

Do not make any mistake about this— 
the only reason Japan failed was be- 
cause her leaders were so foolish as to 
treat the people of Asia worse than the 
white man had treated them. But be- 
cause she failed does not mean her idea 
did not take root. If these people do 
not see that their hope for themselves 
lies in the possibility of moving along 
with the whites on a basis of equality, 
then one day out of the ranks of the Chi- 
nese or the Japanese or the Filipinos or 
the Indians or the Malaysians, there will 
rise some man, or men, with a hyp- 
notic personality and a sense of mission, 
who will preach in earnest: Asia for the 
Asiatics. Many would go with him with 
a song on their lips not because they 
wanted it but because they saw no hope 
of equality of treatment from the whites. 
In any such race war we would be bound 
to lose because they outnumber us 2 
to 1. They can outwork us and un- 
dereat us. They can outwait and out- 
suffer us and they will outbreed us. 

If America chooses a course which 
leads to such a race struggle, then we 
are walking to our doom. 

All these are involved in the bill to- 
day. It is not just the fate of Hawaii 
and Alaska. I want my own country to 
survive. I want her to continue to oc- 
cupy a high position among the nations 
of the world and to prove by our ac- 
tions before the world now that we de- 
serve such a place—as we have in the 
greatest moments in our past. 

So, for moral reasons, for economic 
reasons, for security reasons, and for 
political reasons we should admit our 
Hawaiian Island Territory to statehood 
in the Union. It is an opportunity to 
take a positive political step of the 
greatest importance at a time of the 
greatest importance—when the world is 
fluid and many peoples are undecided, 
watching. 

We draft men and build planes and 
bombs and appropriate billions to pro- 
tect our country. But they are not 
enough. Do we believe in the things we 
talk about—the right of peoples to gov- 
ernments of their own choosing and 
equality of opportunity? 
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We have today a chance to do a posi- 
tive act which will be understood around 
the world and which will make other 
peoples know that America, having 
thought the thing over and thoroughly 
debated it, believes in and is going to be 
true to herself. 

In much of the world today the trend 
is from. the status of citizen to the status 
of subject. If we will take this step to- 
day, we can come as near as by any act 
that I can think of to reversing that 
alarming trend and can expand the areas 
where the direction is from subject to 
citizen. 

To give statehood to people who have 
proved worthy and have earned the right 
will be a vivid demonstration of the real- 
ity of our American faith. 

To have one of our great States in the 
center of the Pacific as a conspicuous 
example of our American way of life will 
have obvious great advantages. 

It will focus attention throughout the 
vast Pacific Basin on the capacity of our 
form of government to inspire the loyalty 
of all racial and national strains. 

Such deeds are the way to overcome 
Communist lies about us and restore 
America to her place of leadership in the 
half of the world that hangs in the bal- 
ance. 

Passage of this bill by the Congress, I 
believe, will have an immeasurable value 
in strengthening our influence and good 
relations with every people in that whole 
area, What can be more important? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in news 
releases for the press, for radio, and for 
television, in speeches and magazines, 
thousands of words critical of American 
farmers have been keamed to city 
dwellers. With evil sounding overtones, 
such words as “surpluses,” “subsidies,’’ 
“waste,” and “inefficiency,” are drummed 
into city ears. The farmers’ customers 
in town are told that farmers are pricing 
themselves out of their markets, with a 
hint that they are living a high life on 
fat Government checks. The farmer has 
been ridiculed from one end of the land 
to the other. It even is suggested that 
consumers revolt against farmers. 

Moreover, a rather successful attempt 
has been made to divide farmers, to set 
one group or one region against another. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
those of us who are interested in the wel- 
fare of farmers—and, indeed, in the wel- 
fare of our country—must find a way to 
present the truth about agriculture to 
the people—especially to the great urban 
populations of the Nation. 

Therefore, I take the floor to propose 
to the House a positive public relations 
program for agriculture. 

More particularly, it is my purpose to- 
day to urge the passage of an integral 
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part of that program which is embraced 
in House Joint Resolutions 317 and 318 
introduced respectively by myself and 
my distinguished colleague, Hon. CLIF- 
FORD R. Hope, of Kansas. 

These resolutions would designate the 
last week in October of each year as 
Farm-City Week, to honor America’s 
farm families and to promote under- 
standing between farm and city people. 

I shall submit later in these remarks 
detailed proposals for a public relations 
program for farmers, along with a brief 
recitation of the urgent need for such 
a program. But, first, I want to discuss 
the resolutions to establish Farm-City 
Week. ‘'These resolutions embody the 
only legislative enactment that now is 
essential to the overall public relations 
program that has been conceived as an 
effort to tell the truth about our farmers, 
to encourage understanding between 
farm and city people, to promote the 
well-being of agriculture, and thereby to 
lay a solid foundation under the pros- 
perity of our total economy. 

Our farmers have made the United 
States the best fed and the best clothed 
Nation in the world. I think all Amer- 
icans wil welcome an opportunity to 
honor the people who have contributed 
so much to our civilization and, more- 
over, they will want to use this Farm- 
City Week to gain a better understanding 
of the needs, problems, and opportunities 
of our farm people. 

The resolutions authorize and request 
the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation calling upon the Department of 
Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and all 
other appropriate agencies and officials 
of the Government, to cooperate with 
farm organizations and other groups in 
programs observing Farm-City Week, 
including plans for public meetings, dis- 
cussions, exhibits pageants, and press, 
radio, and television features. 

This specially designated week would 
permit many civic, social, and other or- 
ganizations to fit farm programs into 
their regular weekly meeting days, and 
generally would increase the opportuni- 
ties for joint meetings of farm and city 
people. 

It is especially appropriate right now 
that we open this broad opportunity for 
understanding and friendship between 
the people who produce our food and 
fiber and those who consume it. For 
agriculture’s position in the whole econ- 
omy is the most pressing domestic prob- 
lem confronting our country, and the 
least understood. 

It is essential that city people under- 
stand agriculture. It is to their own self- 
interest that agriculture be prosperous 
and not become a depressing drag upon 
the whole economy. 

We must remind America that our 
great strength as a Nation has its roots 
in the soil and large dependence upon 
the people who till the soil. Farmers 
want to join city people, and we want 
them to join us, in establishing and as- 
suring a condition of permanent pros- 
perity in this Nation. 

The resolutions to establish an annual 
Farm-City Week now are pending before 
the House Judiciary Committee. We are 
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hopeful that these resolutions soon will 
be presented for a vote in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth about our farm- 
ers is the heart of the public relations 
program for agriculture I present here 
today. 

Probably 75 percent of our people in 
the cities have little or no understanding 
of agriculture. More alarming is the 
fact that many of these have a poor 
opinion of farmers. 

Jim Roe, managing editor of Success- 
ful Farming, published in Des Moines, 
recently wrote in that magazine: 

A rapidly growing number of our cus- 
tomers in the cities are being led to believe 
a farmer is a sort of rural racketeer. A man 
who is living—and living much too well— 
primarily on fat checks from a misled and 
overprotective Government. A man respon- 
sible for high food prices. 

That’s a character sketch which adds up 
to a not-so-admirable character. But he 
makes a wonderfully handy villain. Non- 
farm groups always quickly point at him 
when confronted by irate ladies havinz 
trouble with their budgets. He is espe- 
cially amiable villain, for he seldom answers 
back. 

Small difference that the charges are 
monstrously faise. That prices of food at 
the farm have gone steadily down while 
grocery-store prices went up—that in 1953 
farmers were able to keep as net income only 
36.5 percent of their gross receipts—the 
smallest percentage since the well-remem- 
bered year of 1932. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the future of 
agriculture is imperiled by the prejudices 
against farmers that have developed 
throughout this country and, unless we 
find some way to put across the truth, 
our farmers will suffer, and ultimately 
this whole country will pay a woeful 
price for the folly of these prejudices. 

We cannot permit these prejudices to 
promote a continued deterioration of 
farm income and to create a condition in 
agriculture such as plunged the whole 
economy into the great depression of the 
1930's. 

We in agriculture are largely at fault 
for the poor opinion many people have 
of us, because we have become divided 
among ourselves and we have the poor- 
est public relations of any large group 
in our national life—in fact, hardly any 
public relations program at all. 

This must be changed. 

We must begin by correcting some of 
the serious misunderstandings and mis- 
conceptions on agriculture and public 
policy relating to farmers. The farm- 
ers’ salvation will rest on our willingness 
and our effort to put across the truth. 

The people have not been told that our 
farmers, even in relatively good times, 
have received less than half the per 
capita income of the people who live in 
the towns and cities—that half the farm 
homes in the United States still are with- 
out running water. 

They do not know that consumers get 
more and better food today with an ex- 
penditure of a smaller percentage of 
their total income than at any other pe- 
riod in history—that in 1914 the average 
factory employee could buy only 3.5 
pounds of bread with an hour's earnings; 
in 1929 he could buy 6.4 pounds, but in 
1954 his hour’s earnings would buy over 
10 pounds of bread—that the average 
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hour’s wage would buy only 1 pound of 
butter in 1929, compared with 2.6 pounds 
in January 1955; only 3.9 quarts of milk 
in 1929 compared with 7.9 quarts now: 
1.1 dozen eggs in 1929, and 3.6 now; 177 
pounds of potatoes in 1929, and 34.7 in 
1955. 

Few people know that the farmer gets 
only about 2.7 cents for the wheat in the 
17-cent loaf of bread; that there is only 
25 cents worth of cotton in a $4 shirt: 
that, for instance, tobacco farmers re. 
ceive only about $800 million for that 
part of their crop consumed in the 
United States, while Federal, State, anq 
local taxes on the crop amount to ap. 
proximately $2,100,000,000 each year, 

Were the consumers in Chicago told 
that last June housewives there paid 25 
cents a quart for milk delivered at their 
doors, while the farmers who supply the 
Chicago market received only 6.5 cents 
a quart for class 1 milk? 

Is anyone spreading the word of the 
wonderful efficiency of our agriculture: 
that the output per farmer has increased 
by more than 50 percent in a few years: 
that in Russia half the total population 
work on farms, and still cannot meet 
the Communists’ needs for food and 
fiber, while in America each farmworker 
feeds 18 persons; that the efficiency of 
our farmers releases over 86 perceut of 
our population for other work in fac- 
tories, in mines, in shops, in transport, 
in all the other pursuits which makes the 
United States standard of living the envy 
of the world? 

Mr. Speaker, we must get the farmers’ 
story before the American people. 

We must suppress the prejudices 
against our farmers. 

We must let farmers’ friends in the 
cities know that it is because food is so 
cheap that American families have 
three-fourths of their income to invest 
in their homes, in their institutions, and 
in the comforts and conveniences that 
make up this American way of life. 

We must remind America that in many 
nations of the world today the people 
are hungry because their farmers have 
been neglected and ill-treated. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
a@ small, representative group that has 
been devoting its thought and efforts to 
the problem, I propose immediate steps 
to establish a positive public-relations 
program for farmers; a program to plant 
the truth about agriculture wherever it 
cannot now be found; a program to bring 
all farmers together in a common bond; 
a program to cultivate understanding 
between farmers and their customers in 
the cities. We propose the development 
and growth of this program in two 
parts: 

First. By creation of an interim com- 
mittee to (a) enlist the aid and counsel 
of everyone interested in improving pub- 
lic understanding of agriculture; ()) 
study the size of agriculture’s public re- 
lations problem, and its possible solu- 
tions—to serve as agriculture’s research 
laboratory for this important, untouched 
farm problem; and (c) try out, on 4 
small, pilot-plant scale, a limited num- 
ber of specific projects designed to 1m- 
prove agriculture’s relations with all 
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other aspects of our national community 
of enterprise and aspirations. 

second. To use the experience and 
work of this interim committee for the 
establishment of a permanent public re- 
lations organization, adequately staffed, 
to create understanding of the problems 
of farmers and the important of agri- 
culture to the well-being of the total 
economy and also to promote food—to 
convince America that food is the best 
thing that money can buy. 

The program must be supported fi- 
nancially by all of agriculture—by indi- 
vidual farmers, farm organizations, and 
industries serving agriculture—or it 
should not be started at all. 

It should hew to these basic principles: 

First. It would be based on facts. It 
could never deal with half-truths or eva- 
sions. Fortunately, our self-interests 
and the public interests are the same. 
The truth about agriculture is the best 
public relations it could have. 

Second. It would never deal with po- 
litical matters. 

Third. It would attempt to unite ag- 
riculture, and give all agricultural 
groups something to be for. If, through 
a public relations effort, farm organi- 
zations can find common ground for 
united action, we shall have rendered 
agriculture a very great service. 

Fourth. It would explain the essen- 
tiality of agriculture. The security of 
abundance has never been put across to 
our people. Housewives are happy to 
have their pantry shelves filled but they 
have been taught there is something evil 
about having abundant food in our ware- 
houses. “Surpluses” actually represent 
only about 5 percent more food than our 
people will clear from the market-places 
at present prices. We should see that 
America gives thanks for the fact that 
we are 5 percent over our goals, instead 
of 5 or 15 or 20 percent under—as is the 
case over most of the world. 

Fifth. It would explain the efficiency 
of farmers and what this means in bet- 
ter food and reasonable prices, and it 
would show the science, the flavor and 
romance of food. 

Sixth. It would show what farm prod- 
ucts will do for people, for health, and 
in terms of a good life for every Amer- 
ican family and each member of it. 

To accomplish this, we have only to 
use a@ generous sampling of well-tested 
public relations tools. Here are some of 
the things we can do: 

First. We should be supplying facts— 
the truth—to the important writers, 
magazines, and newspapers of the United 
States. We have allowed a vacuum to 
come into being. The result is many 
people seldom hear of agriculture except 
in connection with unpleasant, or seem- 
ingly unpleasant, events. I feel that the 
freat newspapers of the country will be 
friendly to us when we are able to put 
the facts before their editors. 

Second. We should have a speaker’s 
bureau, with well-qualified persons ready 
to present, primarily for city audiences, 
the true story about agriculture. More- 
Over, farmers or local farm organization 
folks often are invited to speak before 
their fellow citizens. But farm people 
have little time to write speeches. We 
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should aid these people by giving them 
fact sheets for use in such public dis- 
cussions. 

Third. We should arrange tours of 
food growing and processing areas by 
editors and other urban leaders. Much 
of our agricultural public-relations prob- 
lem is due to the fact that most editors 
of large circulation city magazines and 
newspapers have little opportunity to see 
agriculture work. Thus, they have little 
appreciation of our problems and do not 
personally know anyone to whom they 
can turn to explain agricultural ques- 
tions as they arise. Industry for many 
years has used the group-tour method 
to acquaint people with its personnel 
and its processes. Agriculture should 
do the same. 

Fourth. We should be quick to capi- 
talize on current news—to explain our 
operations and the importance of our 
products. Every major industry and 
trade association in the country does 
that. For instance, when the Soviet 
regime was seriously embarrassed by its 
failure to provide enough food for its 
people, we did nothing to assure Ameri- 
can consumers as to their own supply of 
food and the continued ability of Ameri- 
can farmers to produce that supply. 

Fifth. We should point up agricul- 
ture’s importance, its problems and its 
dreams, in staged events. We should 
have a national farm-city week. We 
should give more attention and more 
promotion to the county fair. These, by 
and large, have been allowed to drift 
a’ iy from a portrayal of the agriculture 
of the area and, instead, we have allowed 
horse races, stock-car races, and a suc- 
cession of carnival acts to come in and 
make use of the funds which in most 
cases are still appropriated by the county 
for an agricultural fair. 

Sixth. We should promote the idea 
of farm summer scholarships for city 
schoolchildren. A number of city boys 
and girls could be selected by their 
school authorities to spend a month or 
two actually working for pay on farms. 
They would more than earn their way 
and could go back to their city class- 
rooms in the fall to share with fellow 
students an understanding of present- 
day farming and farm people. 

Seventh. We should encourage the 
teaching of agriculture in grade schools, 
high schools, and universities. 

Eighth. We should acquaint farmers 
with the importance of joining whole- 
heartedly in their local civic groups and 
activities. Other businessmen in our 
small towns and villages know it is im- 
portant for them, both in a social and 
business way, to be acquainted with their 
fellow businessmen and to be identified 
with community improvement. We, too, 
are substantial businessmen in our com- 
munities, and must accept these commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

Ninth. We should rescue food from its 
present “residual expense” category. By 
and large, Americans buy food with the 
money they have left over after making 
the payment on the mortgage, the car, 
the television set, the gas company, and 
the tax man. There may be ways to end 
this situation, and we should explore 
them, 
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Tenth. We should enlist the aid of 
industry public-relations staffs. Many 
huge American industries sell a substan- 
tial portion of thier products to Ameri- 
can farmers. Yet many of those same 
industries do little to help the farmer 
with his public-relations problem. We 
should show these folks how they can be 
of aid to agriculture. After all, their 
customers’ problem is their problem, and 
farmers are their customers. 

Eleventh. Eventually, agriculture 
should find some means of financing ade- 
quate institutional advertising to tell the 
agricultural stories which it will not be 
able to tell in any other way. Too, such 
an operation would give agriculture one 
more important point of contact and liai- 
son with America’s mass media. 

Twelfth. There is more than a possi- 
bility that agriculture could develop a 
very worthwhile continued television 
program, which would be of interest to 
farm and city people alike. One of the 
outstanding examples of such a program 
is the Johns Hopkins Science Review. 
Agriculture, too, has much to tell in the 
way of science. We would do well to in- 
vestigate this method of telling it. 

These are some of the things we can 
do in an effective public-relations pro- 
gram for agriculture, in an effective pro- 
gram to tell the farmers’ story. 

This is a program in which everyone 
interested in agriculture can join. 

It is not a political proposition. It is 
not a 90-percent or a 75-percent of par- 
ity proposition. 

It is a proposition to undo the damage 
that has been done. It places no blame. 
It will be born, if it is born, in the hope 
that all of us in agriculture, and whose 
well-being depends upon agriculture, 
henceforward can sit down together, re- 
solve our differences, work ourt our prob- 
lems, promote the prosperity of our pur- 
suits, contribute to the strength and sta- 
bility of our total economy, and enjoy the 
fruits of understanding and friendship 
among all our people. 

The need and the demand for a pro- 
gram to tell the farmers’ story straight 
from the shoulder was first impressed 
upon our House Committee on Agricul- 
ture 2 years ago during its grassroots 
tour, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hope, of Kansas. Our committee trav- 
eled 20,000 miles to study agriculture, 
and everywhere it went farmers would 
tell the members that agriculture had 
the worst public relations of any seg- 
ment of our economy. 

Back in February a few of us got to- 
gether in a little informal meeting, to 
discuss what could be done. Among 
those present were Hon. Clifford R. Hope, 
Hon. W. R. Poage, of Texas, Mr. Louis 
Wilson of the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, Mr. Jim Roe, managing editor of 
Successful Farming, Dana Bennett of the 
Foundation for American Agriculture, 
and Hollis Seavey, of the Clear Channel 
Broadcasting Service. Politics had no 
consideration in the situation. We ex- 
plored every means of getting the farm- 
ers’ story told. Then we asked Jim Roe 
to draw up a plan embracing the things 
we had discussed. 

That is the positive program of public 
relations for agriculture I present today. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. KING cf California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the REcorD a sum- 
mary of Judge Leon R. Yankwich’s re- 
cent decision as it appeared in the Los 
Angeles Daily Journal of June 9, as well 
as editorials on the decision as appeared 
in the Los Angeles Herald-Express on 
June 10 and the Los Angeles Examiner 
of June 12, as follows: 


|From the Los Angeles Daily Journal of 
June 9, 1955] 


CHIEF JuDGE YANKWICH—FRAUDULENT To 
CONCEAL COMMUNIST PAST IN NATURALIZA- 
TION PROCEEDING 


A Rumanian-born Los Angeles business- 
Man was stripped of his citizenship yester- 
day because he concealed his Communist 
Party membership when he applied for nat- 
uralization. 

Federal Judge Leon R. Yankwich held that 
although membership in the Communist 
Party was not a bar to naturalization in 
1941, the concealment of his Communist 
membership by title was a fraud on the Gov- 
ernment. 

The ruling deprived Sam Title, 48, of citi- 
zenship acquired in 1941 when he was nat- 
uralized in the Federal court in Los Angeles. 

“This doesn’t mean that an American 
citizen can’t be a Communist,” the judge 
said. “It only applies to foreign-born who 
want to become citizens.” 

Title came to the United States from Mon- 
treal, Canada, in 1932. 

Judge Yankwich ruled on two points: 

1. That Title concealed his membership in 
the party from 1936 to 1942. 

2. That the Communist Party at the time 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence. 

He said under Federal law at the time of 
Title’s application for naturalization, mem- 
bership in the party did not prohibit a for- 
eign-born person from becoming a citizen. 
The judge said, however, membership in a 
movement that sought to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment did. 

The case will likely be appealed because 
the opinion opens the way for deportation 
of Title, whose name was legally changed in 
1941 from Titleman. 

The case was tried by Judge Yankwich in 
May of this year. In a lengthy opinion filed 
yesterday, Judge Yankwich sustained the 
Government’s contention as to both these 
matters and ordered Title’s certificate of 
citizenship revoked. So doing, the opinion 
calls attention to the fact that the case is 
unusual in that the defendant did not take 
the stand in his own behalf, and that when 
called as an adverse witness, he declined to 
answer questions relating to his membership 
in the Communist Party, or to identify his 
signature on a card showing his membership 
in 1937 on the ground that the answers 
might incriminate him. The opinion states 
that, having sustained the defendant in as- 
serting the constitutional privilege, no infer- 
ence would be drawn against him from his 
silence: 

“Having sustained the assertions of this 
right, I draw no unfavorable inferences from 
the fact of assertion, adhering to the view 
stated repeatedly that the contrary attitude 
does violence to the spirit of our constitu- 
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tional guaranties. Nor shall I draw the 
justifiable inferences permitted from failure 
to produce evidence which it was in the 
power of the defendant to produce. How- 
ever, as stated at the trial, the failure to 
testify leaves the record without any de- 
fensive matter except such as is contained 
in the cross-examination of the Govern- 
ment’s witnesses and some documentary 
evidence offered by the defendant.” 

The opinion states that the evidence be- 
fore the court shows conclusively that dur- 
ing the period from 1936 to 1941, Title was 
a member of the Communist Party or af- 
filiate organizations. The opinion says: 

“So this is not one of the cases in which 
the former party members or informers seek 
to ‘pin’ membership on a person who may 
have occasionally been seen at a Communist 
meeting, but as to whom there is not show- 
ing of active participation. Here, uncontra- 
dicted evidence—some of it in the defend- 
ant’s own handwriting—shows activities, 
first in the Young Communist League and 
later the Communist Party, dating back to 
1935 or 1936. From his brief appearance and 
conduct on the witness stand, from the man- 
ner in which he answered in writing ques- 
tions relating to his occupation, residence, 
and the like, in the documents he was re- 
quired to file in the naturalization proceed- 
ing and the answers given in his deposition 
which the court had to consider in deter- 
mining the question of privilege asserted 
during the taking of the deposition, one 
gathers the impression that the defendant 
is a person above average intelligence and 
education, with good command of the Eng- 
lish language, showing no trace of accent, 
such as may be found in persons to whom 
English is not a native tongue. This, of 
course, is due to his long residence in Can- 
ada and in the United States. All these 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that his 
membership in the Young Communist 
League and the Communist Party was not 
fortuitous, but a matter of deliberate choice 
by a person who understood its purposes and 
who, beginning with the task of distributing 
the literature of the Party, rose to trusted 
position of leadership at the county level. 
Granted that gregariousness is one of the 
American characieristics and that persons 
may join many groups without full knowl- 
edge of their object, we are not confronted in 
this case with such a situation. The record 
before the Court shows a continuous partici- 
pation in the affairs of the party, distribu- 
tion and sale of the literature of the party, 
attendance at conventions where the line of 
conduct was laid down—a pattern of con- 
duct which continued to the date of natu- 
ralization.” 

After a detailed analysis of the literature 
dealing with the aims of Communism, in- 
cluding the first volume of Marx’s “Capital” 
and two volumes of Lenin’s writings, intro- 
duced by the defendant himself, the opinion 
reaches the conclusion that during that pe- 
riod, 1936 to 1941, the American Communist 
Party adhered to the program of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party and the Third In- 
ternational and advocated force and violence 
as the means of achieving the aims of the 
Party. The opinion points to the fact that 
the Constitution of the American Commun- 
ist Party adopted in 1938, introduced by the 
defendant, ties the aims of the American 
Communist Party to those of the Communist 
International. It adds: 

“And in the literature it sponsored and 
circulated and which is before the court, 
the teachings of Marx and Engels are ac- 
cepted only insofar as they are modified and 
put into practice by Lenin, Stalin, and the 
Communist International. And these teach- 
ings, without deviation, urge not a change 
of the social system by the use of demo- 
cratic institutions or legal means, but a 
revolutionary change by force and violence.” 
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After pointing to the fact that there j, 
no evidence in the record to show that the 
defendant at any time disavowed these aims, 
the opinion points to Title’s active particj. 
pation in the affairs of the Party, which re. 
sulted in his rising from merely a distributor 
of literature to “organizer” in one of the 
assembly districts in Los Angeles County, 
The opinion states that a person “holding 
such views was not entitled to naturaliza. 
tion under the Nationality Act of 1940.” 

Judge Yankwich also expresses the view 
that one who approves the aims of the Com. 
munist Party and the means of their 
achievement as expressed in the literature 
circulated between 1936 and 1941 is not “at. 
tached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States,’”’ and that concealment 
of the fact is a fraud on the Government 
for which the citizenship may be revoked. 
The opinion points to the fact that this is 
not a case where a person who dissents from 
current principles is being penalized. It 
states “dissent from accepted governmental 
principles does not necessarily prove want of 
devotion to the Nation.” But, while recog. 
nizing the rights to dissent, and then in- 
sisting that “there is richness in cultural 
variety,” the opinion concludes that the 
courts cannot disregard conditions for 
naturalization imposed by the Congress, 
It states: 

“Hence the concealment of facts which 
would have led to the discovery of the non- 
existence of any of the prescribed conditions 
is fraud, for which naturalization once ob- 
tained must be revoked. This is especially 
true when the concealment relates to mem- 
bership in an organization which advocates 
the forcible overthrow of Government. 

“Heirs to the English tradition we eschew 
force as a means of achieving social change. 
The prevalence of contrary doctrines led to 
the legislative proscription against natural- 
ization of one who belongs to an organiza- 
tion or group advocating such forcible over- 
throw. 

“Ours is the task to apply judicially the 
conditions prescribed by the Congress. Be- 
cause of the vaiue of American citizenship 
and the severe implications of a judgment 
cancelling a naturalization certificate, there 
is imposed upon the courts the burden of 
requiring that proof leading to revocation 
be clear, unequivocal, and convincing. The 
burden has been met in this case. The cer- 
tificate of naturalization is ordered re- 
voked.”’ 

The Government was represented by 
Laughlin E. Waters, United States attorney, 
Max Deutz, Arline Martin, and James R. 
Dooley, assistant United States attorneys. 
Richard L. Rykoff and Robert L. Brock rep- 
resented the defendant. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
June 10, 1955} 
YANKWICH’S CITIZENSHIP RULING 

Federal Judge Leon R. Yankwich's de- 
cision in stripping a Los Angeles business- 
man of his American citizenship because he 
was a Communist should be strongly 4@p- 
plauded. 

In depriving the Rumanian-born Angeleno 
of the citizenship he was granted in the lccal 
Federal Court in 1941, Judge Yankwich ruled 
that no member of the Communist Parly 
could be considered loyal to the Americal 
Constitution. 

Technically, the reason for revocation of 
citizenship, the judge said, was 4 fraud 
against the United States Government be- 
cause of concealment of Communist Party 
membership at the time of naturalization, 
although being a Communist in 1941 was not 
a@ legal bar to naturalization at that time. 

The judge stated that “the Communist 
Party has condemned liberty and democracy 
and all the ideals of democratic nations. it 
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has advocated force and violence as the only 
means of obtaining its objective.” 

It is bad enough to have native Americans 
turning on our country as members of the 
Communist Party. We certainly don’t want 
invited guests. 








[From the Los Angeles Examiner of June 12, 
1955] 


A POINT FOR TRAITORS 


In a decision that will be felt far and wide 
in the cabals of disloyalty and subversion, 
Federal Judge Leon R. Yankwich, of Los 
Angeles, revoked the citizenship of a natual- 
ized alien. 

The action was based on the issue of fraud. 

The defendant concealed his Communist 
affiliation when naturalized in 1941, although 
Communists as such were not then excluded 
by naturalization laws. 

“But they did exclude persons who belonged 
to an organization advocating the forcible 
overthrow of Government. 

The question posed to Judge Yankwich was 
thus simply whether being a Communist 
meant relief in revolutionary violence, and 
hence unfitness for American citizenship. 

The answer was “Yes.” 

It was reached by the court after “a de- 
tailed analysis of the literature dealing with 
the aims of Communism, including the first 
volume of Marx’s ‘Capital’ and two volumes 
of Lenin’s writings, introduced by the de- 
fendant himself. 

“These teachings, without deviation, urge 
social change not by democratic institutions 
or legal Means but by force and violence.” 

Concealment of Communist Party member- 
ship, Judge Yankwich concluded, thus was 
“a fraud for which citizenship may be re- 
voked.” 

Of interest also was the observation by the 
court: 

“To dissent from accepted governmental 
principles does not necessarily prove want 
of devotion to the Nation, (but) because of 
the value of American citizenship * * * 
there is imposed upon the court the burden 
that proof leading to revocation be clear, 
unequivocal, and convincing. 

“The burden has been met in this case. 
Naturalization is ordered revoked.” 

We'd like to make clear a point of our own: 

A long time ago the overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans became convinced, and said 
so right out loud all over the place, that a 
Communist was obviously an enemy of our 


country and our people. 
That to admit to our society a political 
criminal of this stripe was gross negligence 


and outrageous folly. 

And that once recognized as a poisonous 
conspirator, he should be booted perma- 
nently out of our lives and land. 

Our language is of a homlier sort than 
Judge Yankwich’s, to be sure. 

But whether from judicial prose, or the 
talk of plain folks, let the point be made 
Clear to all traitors. 





Establishing a Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service To Serve Agencies and 
Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, I 
nclude a letter that I received from Ed- 
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mund F. Mansure, Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, advising 
me that he has issued necessary orders 
“establishing a Transportation and Pub- 
lic Utilities Service under the direction of 
a new Commissioner to serve all execu- 
tive agencies and departments of the 
Federal Government,” which is in line 
with a suggestion that I made to Admin- 
istrator Mansure some weeks ago. This 
is decidedly a move in the right direction 
and will result in the saving each year of 
many millions of dollars to our taxpayers 
and the Federal Government. 

I congratulate Administrator Mansure 
on this constructive action. 

The letter follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1955. 
Re reorganization of transportation setup 
in GSA 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Reference 
is mrade to your recent letter concerning 
the reorganization setup in GSA. We have 
directed that transportation and public util- 
ities be taken out of the Federal Supply 
Service. 

Accordingly, we are establishing a Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Service under 
the direction of a new Commissioner to serve 
all executive agencies and department of the 
Federal Government. This is in line with 
your suggection. 

Our first objective is to effect the move- 
ment of Government traffic, ocean, motor 
and rail, consistent with the best interests of 
our national economy, at the lowest cost to 
the taxpayers. 

We are aware of the inequitable distri- 
bution of Government traffic in the various 
ports of the country. It is our desire to 
remedy this situation. Mr. Hyde, who at- 
tended the meeting in Senator SALTONSTALL’sS 
Office, has been directed to coordinate the 
activities of those directly engaged in this 
work. In order to accomplish this we shall 
need your cooperation, 

We are now ready to discuss with you the 
clarification or revision of Public Law 152 in 
connection with the present exemptions. 
The general counsel has been directed to 
make his staff available at your convenience. 

Messrs. Elliott, Kennedy, Hyde and Den- 
niston will keep in touch with you. We are 
hopeful that revision of the law may be ac- 
complished during this session of the Con- 
gress. Thanks for your help and interest. 

: Cordially yours, 
EDMUND F. MANSURE, 
Administrator. 





Vesting in the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis Sufficient Quantities 
of Salk Vaccine to Inoculate Free All 
Children in the United States Under the 
Age of 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as I 
announced to the House today, I have 
introduced a bill which has been in prep- 
aration for more than a month which 
would authorize the purchase by the 
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United States of sufficient quantities of 
anti-poliomyelitis vaccine to inoculate 
every child in the country, without 
charge. The actual allocation and dis- 
tribution of the vaccine under my bill 
would be in the hands of the National 

Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

I suggested this approatch on May 13, 
when Dr. Leonard Scheele, the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, was testifying before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. While he voiced no official policy on 
that suggestion, he said he personally 
could see no objection to turning the 
whole thing over to the Polio Founda- 
tion. I then attempted to obtain the 
views of the Foundation itself, but was 
unable to do so until just recently, when 
Mr. Basil O’Connor testified before the 
Senate Labor Committee. His testi- 
mony—in answer to persistent question- 
ing—finally gave me the information 
I felt I needed before I introduced any 
legislation on the subject. In other 
words, we now have the word of the 
Foundation that it can do this job; we 
also have the information from them as 
to how they would prefer to handle it 
in case it was thrust upon them. 

I think they should have the respon- 
sibility. They do not ask for it. But 
they can handle it. And no other or- 
ganization in the country, including no 
Government agency, could handle it as 
well, in my opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have issued a press re- 
lease which gives the full details on my 
bill, and I include it, and also a copy of 
my bill, as follows: 

CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN To INTRODUCE BILL 
To TURN OVER TO NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS ENOUGH SALK VACCINE 
To INOCULATE FREE ALL CHILDREN UNDER 20 
Years OF AGE 
Congresswoman LEonor K. SuLLIvan, Dem- 

o¢rat, of Missouri, plans tomorrow (Monday) 

to introduce a bill which would have the 

Government purchase and turn over to the 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

sufficient supplies of the Salk antipoliomye- 

litis vaccine to immunize all children in the 

United States under the age of 20. The 

inoculations would be free. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN first broached this idea on 
May 13 during a hearing of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency while she 
was questioning Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public 
Health Service. Dr. Scheele said that, speak- 
ing personally, he could see no objection to 
turning such a mass immunization program 
over to the National Foundation. 

The Congresswoman, 3 ‘lays later, on May 
16, wired Basil O’Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
asking if he thought her proposal “would 
be a practical approach and if the founda- 
tion would be willing to undertake the bur- 
den of the work. I can think of no better 
way of assuring fair distribution of the vac- 
cine. Would you give me your views?” She 
said she would introduce such a bill if the 
foundation agreed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN received no direct answer 
from the foundation. Mr. O’Connor asked 
for time to think over her suggestion. Fail- 
ing in a subsequent effort to get a definite 
statement of views on this matter from Mr. 
O’Connor, Mrs. SULLIVAN waited until the 
foundation head testified before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education when, 
under persistent questioning, he finally, re- 
luctantly, acknowledged that the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had the 
competency to inoculate all childrea in the 
country if the vaccine were supplied. 


‘ 
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The National Foundation, which financed 
Dr. Salk’s research leading to the develop- 
ment of the vaccine, and also the field tests 
involving nearly a million children in 1953 
and 1954, is now in the process of providing 
free inoculations for all first- and second- 
grade children. 

In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. O’Connor said the foundation 
would be reluctant to take Government 
money in carrying out a mass inoculation 
program. “We would follow the policies that 
the Red Cross has always followed of not 
accepting Government funds. If that was 
Officially presented to us, we would prefer 
that the Government buy the vaccine and 
give us the vaccine and vest it in us as we 
did in foreign civilian relief in the Red 
Cross.” 

After reading this testimony, Mrs. SuLLI- 
VAN decided to go ahead with the idea she 
had put forward on May 13 of having the 
Federal Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
purchase the vaccine from the manufactur- 
ers, and then turn over the entire program 
of allocation and distribution of the vaccine 
for all children under 20 to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, without 
regard to the ability of individual families 
to pay for the inoculations. 

The Congresswoman declared: 

“The confusion which arose because of 
the Government's original failure to have 
any practical program for allocation or dis- 
tribution of the vaccine, or to assure that 
every child in the country would receive the 
vaccine regardless of ability to pay started 
this whole thing off on the wrong foot. The 
administration fumbled the thing terribly. 
Its present proposal for the free inoculation 
of indigent children puts too much of a 
charity connotation on this program. It is 
not charity. All the people of the United 
States have paid for the development of this 
vaccine through their dimes and dollars to 
the National Foundation. 

“The Foundation pioneered the vaccine. 
It has paid for its development. It has 
pledged $9 million it does not even have 
to carry out the school inoculation program 
for first and second graders. It has been 
engaged in this work for 20 years. It knows 
the priorities and the needs, both by age 
groups, geographically, and so on. You 
would have no question of blackmarketing 
or of anything of that nature, for no one, 
no matter how much money he had, could 
possibly corrupt the Foundation or argue 
with its decisions on who should get the 
vaccine and in what order. 

“My bill provides for the inoculation of 
all children under 20 by the end of 1956 
with vaccine supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I understand it will take until 
about then to make sure we have the 160 
million separate shots of the vaccine needed 
to immunize the 59 million children under 
20, giving 3 shots te each, including a third 
shot for the children who have already been 
covered. 

“Once this mass inoculation program is 
complete, then of course the antipolio im- 
munization program could be carried on in 
routine fashion through normal channels 
as any other vaccination program is regularly 
handled. But there is nothing normal about 
the demand for this vaccine, and the prob- 
lem it creates in assuring fair treatment for 
all, particularly in such an emotional area 
as this where the health of children is in- 
volved.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN said her bill differs from the 
one introduced by all seven Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor Committee, which 
also provides for free inoculation of all chil- 
dren under 20 in that S. 2147, the Senate 
bill, provides for grants of money to the 
States to purchase and distribute the vac- 
cine, whereas her bill has the Federal Gov- 
ernment buying the vaccine directly, but 
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authorizing the National Foundation, under 
the general supervision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to have 
complete control of allocation, distribution, 
and regulation of the use of the vaccine. 

The Sullivan bill is attached, as follows: 


“H. R. 7026 


“A bill to provide for the purchase by the 
United States, and the distribution by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, of a sufficient supply of poliomyelitis 
vaccine to immunize all children in the 
United States under 20 years of age against 
paralytic poliomyelitis 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 

mote the general welfare, raise the standard 

of health for all children of the United 

States, and institute the most effective and 

equitable plan for the eventual elimination 

of the scourge of paralytic poliomyelitis 
among the American people through mass 
immunization of all children under 20 years 
of age on a priority basis, without regard 
to their ability to pay for the vaccine, the 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

shall purchase a supply of poliomyelitis vac- 

cine sufficient to carry out such an immuni- 
zation program as provided in section 2 of 
this act. 

“Sec. 2. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, under the general super- 
vision of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is hereby authorized to— 

“(1) develop a program for the alloca- 
tion and distribution of all poliomyelitis 
vaccine purchased by such Secretary, 

“(2) establish priorities by age group and 
geographical location for the allocation and 
distribution of such vaccine in such a man- 
ner as to make the vaccine available to all 
children in the United States under 20 years 
of age, and 

“(3) regulate the use of such vaccine, un- 
der the pprovisions of this act, in such a 
manner that will assure its most effective and 
equitable use in combating the spread of 
paralytic poliomelitis in the United States. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act the 
term ‘United States’ includes Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 5. This act shall terminate not later 
than December 31, 1956.” 





A Great Chief Justice Pays Tribute to 
Role of Dissenter in Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the June 21 
issue of the Capital Times of Madison, 
Wis. The editorial comments on the fine 
speech delivered by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren in Madison, Wis., on June 19 at 
the commemorative ceremonies in honor 
of Robert M. La Follette, Sr. 

I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues for this thoughtful study. The 
editorial follows in full: 
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A GREAT CHIEF JUSTICE PAYS TRIBUTE To Roig 
OF DISSENTER IN OvuR Society 


It is inspiring and reassuring to hear q 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court talk with moving eloquence of Amerj. 
can ideals, as Chief Justice Earl Warren qiq 
here Sunday at the La Follette memoria) 
exercises. Such an address from a man head. 
ing the most powerful court in the weriq 
rekindles and refreshes the hopes for, the 
future of democracy. 

Chief Justice Warren talked straight from 
the shoulder in reviewing the life of La 
Follette and what it means in terms of the 
ancient and fundamental ideals of the Na. 
tion. He stressed the vital part the dissenter 
plays in our national life and the progress 
they have made possible. 

In doing so he said things that have been 

left unsaid by the timid politicians in the 
recent era of hysteria and fear in this coun- 
try. 
“La Follette,” he said, “suffered the same 
treatment that courageous men of vision in 
all ages have suffered. He was called a radi- 
cal, a disrupter, a socialist, a subverter, and 
perhaps the only reason he was not called a 
Communist was because that term had not 
then been popularized as a term of oppro- 
brium.” 

Pointing out the reasons why La Follette 
was called a “radical’’ in his day, the Chief 
Justice listed the “ingredients of the Wiscon- 
sin idea” the great social reforms for which 
La Follette fought and wrote into the laws 
of the State. He listed them as follows: 

1. The direct primary giving control over 
government to the people instead of bossism. 

2. The Corrupt Practices Act preventing 
the pollution of the election process. 

8. The registration of lobbyists act—not 
to prevent them from functioning but to 
bring them out in the open because as he 
said: “Evil and corruption thrive best in the 
dark.” 

4. The equalization of taxation between 
the individual citizen and the powerful cor- 
porate interest. “Equal and just taxation,” 
he (La Follette) said, “is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Republican government.” 

5. An inheritance tax and a graduated in- 
come tax based on the ability to pay. 

6. The regulation of utilities to prevent 
indirect and unjust taxation from burdening 
the people. 

7. The right of working men to join unions 
and bargain for their right. He was deter- 
mined there should be no submerged class of 
industrial workers. 

8. The health and safety of the people 
through pure food laws and compensation for 
industrial accidents. 

9. The development of the University and 
a sound system of general education. 

It is refreshing in this age to hear a man 
80 high in public office speak out so forcefully 
and courageously for unpopular ideas. Not 
that the things that La Follette accomplished 
are unpopular today. Indeed, the old politi- 
cal elements who fought him have long since 
adopted those things as their own achieve- 
ments. 

The courage Chief Justice Warren showed 
was to put them into prospective from t- 
day's viewpoint when men who advocate 
social reform are suffering the same abuse 
La Follette suffered at the hands of those 
who fight progress. The difference, as the 
Chiet Justice implied, is that there is a new 
term of opprobrium today. Those who once 
cried “socialist” are today crying “Commun- 
ist” in an effort to discredit liberalism. 

The courage Chief Justice Warren showed 
in the type of address he gave is one of the 
qualities which has made him one of the out- 
standing public figures of our time. He has 
already amply demonstrated this courage 02 
the Court in the segregation cases and in 
other cases involving basic democratic values. 

And though he holds one of the highest 
positions in this land, he is still the simple, 
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warm, friendly human being which made 
him so popular as governor of California— 
qa popularity which resulted in his receiving 
poth the Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nations in the primary races in which he 
participated. 

It is good to know that a man of his calibre 
is sitting at the head of the highest court in 
the Nation. Democracy takes on a new vital- 
ity with men like him in responsible public 


posit ions. 








The Upper Colorado River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of misinformation is being circulated 
about the cost of reclamation, particu- 
larly as it applies to the upper Colorado 
River project. For the information of 
Members of Congress, I submit the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Union Bulletin of June 19, 1955: 

DISTORTION OF FACTS 

Supporters of the Colorado River storage 
project are beginning to run into the type 
of opposition that has frequently plagued 
Pacific Northwest development in recent 
years. This opposition depends upon a dis- 
tortion of facts to make its point, unfortu- 
nately to frequent advantage. 

In the case of the Colorado River project, 
for example, it is now being charged that 
the entire program is one big “giveaway,” 
with the taxpayers footing the bill for the 
benefit of a few people in the affected area. 
Actually, careful studies of the project in- 
dicate that all but $8.7 million of the $1 
billion cost of the facilities will be repaid 
over a 50-year period, more than two-thirds 


of it bearing 24% percent interest. The non- 
reimbursable $8.7 million, only part not to be 
repaid, will cover costs allocated to recrea- 


tion, flood control, and fish and wildlife. 

These are, of course, only the direct repay- 
ments from the project itself to the Federal 
Treasury. They do not include the very 
real indirect benefits enjoyed by local, State, 
and Federal Governments due ¢o increased 
tax yields from the developed area, both in 
added income and property taxes. It has 
been calculated that Federal reclamation 
projects in the West have produced for 
the Federal Treasury alone up to 1953 a 
total of $3.1 billion in new tax revenues; 
this is more than the entire cost of reclama- 
tion, including power facilities, and is in 
addition to the regular repayments which 
have been made on the investment in 
facilities, 

There is, then, no possible justification for 
charges that soundly planned water-develop- 
ment projects result in outright subsidiza- 
tion of one area by taxpayers of the rest 
of the Nation. Not only are the investments 
repaid, mostly with interest, but the coun- 
try as a whole has benefited tremendously 
by the creation of new wealth and new in- 
come-producing facilities for the people. 
And this wealth will continue to pour tax 
revenues into the Public Treasury long after 
the total cost of the projects has been repaid. 

The point is an important one in view 
of the record of Congress in recent years on 
water-development programs of the West. 
With the sole exception of the Dalles Dam, 
there have been no new starts of any sig- 
nificance authorized in the Pacific Northwest 
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since 1950. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee merely confirmed this trend a few 
days ago when it refused to recommend any 
funds either for a start of construction on 
Ice Harbor Dam or even for planning funds 
for John Day Dam. 

Admittedly, much work is being done with- 
in the Pacific Northwest, which is looking 
toward non-Federal construction of power 
and water projects or toward partnership 
undertakings in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has a part. But the partnership con- 
cept is a new one which is yet to be proven 
in practice, and the unraveling of redtape 
on the purely non-Federal projects is taking 
a good deal of time. We have felt from the 
outset that Congress must fill the void dur- 
ing the interim period before non-Federal 
dams get underway; and there are certain 
projects, notably those designed for upstream 
storage and water regulation, which can 
probably never be built by any agency other 
than the Federal Government. 

Looking back over the history of the West, 
it seems obvious that our present state of de- 
velopment could never have been achieved 
without help in financing from the Federal 
Government. And although future power 
needs can probably be handled largely with- 
out such assistance, reclamation growth can- 
not, nor is it always possible to separate the 
two where maximum integrated development 
is desirable. 

Meanwhile we must never lose sight of 
the fact that the history of these self-liqui- 
dating water and power projects proves Con- 
clusively they are not a gift from anyone. 
They are an investment which repays the 
Nation handsomely, many times over. 





The Doctor Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
well past due for the discriminatory 
draft of doctors to end. To continue 
conscripting physicians and dentists up 
to the age of 46 is not only unrealistic 
but contributes to a basic condition 
which is sadly in need of proper adjust- 
ment. The provision of an adequate 
career medical officer procurement pro- 
gram is the true solution to the problem. 
The extension of the doctor draft 
beyond June 30 can only be considered 
as a mechanism for replacing career 
medical officers who are leaving the serv- 
ice in great numbers. It means the De- 
fense Department is avoiding again the 
establishment of an effective career 
medical officer procurement program 
and needed adjustments to make career 
service more attractive. 

A report of the Hoover Commission 
reveals an enormous increase in medical 
care given to dependents in recent years. 
Much dissention centers around this 
feature of the Armed Forces medical 
program wherein civilian physicians are 
drafted then required to devote a large 
percent of their time and services while 
in uniform to the care of civilian de- 
pendents and civilian employees of the 
Federal Government. This exists 
largely in areas where the services of 
qualified civilian physicians can be 
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readily obtained. There are nearly 3 
million such dependents and retired 
military personnel plus in excess of 1 
million civilian employees, who, under 
current law, are entitled to receive all 
or part of their medical care from the 
Armed Forces. If medical service is to 
be supplied free to dependents and other 
civilians, why would it not be feasible for 
the Defense Department to contract 
directly with local hospitals and doctors, 
or pay the premiums for health insur- 
ance to cover the costs? The extent of 
the dependent medical care program is 
reflected directly in the medical man- 
power requirements of the Armed Forces. 


If our Nation were at war, the drafting 
of doctors up to the age of 46 could be 
better understood. Or it could be ex- 
cused if there were no other ways of 
meeting the medical needs of our Armed 
Forces. Actually, there is no incentive 
for young doctors to enter a career serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces because of the 
salaries which are below civilian levels. 
Further. they are repelled from a job 
which requires them to spend much time 
in duties not connected with their pro- 
fession, and which keeps most of them 
at work on patients who are not mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 

Certainly, there is no question about 
the necessity for having enough physi- 
cians and dentists to care for the needs 
of soldiers, sailors, airmen, and the de- 
pendents of servicemen stationed in for- 
eign countries. The point is clear that 
these needs could be supplied by career 
officers if the career service were made 
Slightly more attractive and by the new 
medical school graduates who, like all 
other young men, are subject to con- 
scription under the general draft law. 
It is hard to go along with the policy of 
drafting older doctors; many of whom 
have already had a tour of duty in the 
Armed Forces. 

We might bear in mind that the Gov- 
ernment does not draft plumbers or 
bricklayers or carpenters to work at be- 
low union pay scales in the homes of 
military men and their dependents, nor 
has it seized factories to produce free 
goods for dependents and civilians. The 
extension of the doctor draft would mark 
the first time any segment of our citi- 
zens have been chosen for conscription 
in peacetime because of their profes- 
sional training and skill. 

There are plenty of doctors and den- 
tists who could do the job if some judg- 
ment was used in their placement, for 
instance, in 1 department of the Gov- 
ernment, there are 850 dentists doing 
research work and these are all young 
men just graduated, and they do not 
have to report to the draft board. When 
they take this job, they are automati- 
cally deferred by the Army. There are 
many more—dentists who fail to pass 
the physical eyamination because of the 
loss of a finger or toe—a disability that 
does not prevent them from doing a good 
job, who could be employed instead of 
these young students who could be re- 
leased to serve in the Armed Forces. 

I expect to have a great deal more to 
say about this in the next session of 
Congress, 
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Sioux Indian Claims 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a summary 
of the claim of the Sioux Tribe of In- 
dians against the United States of Amer- 
ica, No. 74, Indian Claims Commission, 
the Black Hills claim. This summary 
has been prepared by Mr. Ralph Hoyt 
Case, the Washington attorney for the 
Sioux Tribe and their claims against the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I filed a petition to the Supreme Court ask- 
ing that Court to take jurisdiction and to 
reverse the ruling of the United States Court 
of Claims. That petition was denied April 
19, 1943. 

In the meantime, the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act was pending, and subsequently, 
it passed, and I refiled the claim with that 
Commission on August 15, 1950, and the 
case is No. 74 on the docket of that Com- 
mission. 

After preliminary hearings, but before all 
evidence had been introduced, the Indian 
Claims Commission dismissed the proceed- 
ing on April 5, 1954. This decision is some 
40 pages long and cannot be quoted in a 
letter. I filed motion for a new trial in this 
case, which motion was denied March 11, 
1955. 

At this writing, I have completed my speci- 
fications of error and am filing notice of ap- 
peal from the Indian Claims Commission de- 
cision to the United States Court of Claims. 
The proceedings which must now follow will 
be for me to file a brief in support of the 
appeal taken and there will be further briefs 
by the Government, but sometime during 
the latter part of this vear, the case will come 
up on this appeal before the Court of Claims, 
which now has jurisdiction. 

I am confident that the outcome will fi- 
nally be a victory for the Sioux Tribe of 
Indians. We are not asking for the return 
of the land, nor are we questioning the title 
of the people who now hold it by convey- 
ance from the United States. We are in- 
sisting that the United States is the guard- 
ian and the Sioux Tribe is the ward in this 
case, and that the guardian must account to 
the ward for the property of the ward which 
the guardian took without adequate and 
just compensation. 

I suggest you advise your correspondent 
that the Black Hills claim is not only very 
much alive, but it is being prosecuted on a 
basis that should result in a recovery for the 
Sioux Tribe. No one must get the impression 
that individual members of the tribe will get 
rich out of this claim. It must be remem- 
bered that there are more than 35,000 of 
them who are on the rolls at the 8 reserva- 
tions involved. The best we can look forward 
to is sufficient money to provide for the re- 
habilitation of the old and the education of 
the young members of the Sioux Tribe. It 
may be possible to do that which the United 
States has failed to do during the past 100 
years it has exercised guardianship over the 
Sioux, that is, to bring the Sioux Tribe, by 
rehabilitation and education up to the com- 
petitive level on which our white citizens 
now stand. 

As this letter has developed into rather a 
lengthy statement, I am taking the liberty 
of sending copies to the eight Sioux Reser- 
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vations in South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Nebraska, which tribes or bands are 
plaintiffs in the action, Black Hills No. 74. 

Notice of appear above referred to, to- 
gether with specifications of error, relied on 
by the plaintiff in No. 74, Indian Claims Com- 
mission, was filed June 14, 1955, with Indian 
Claims Commission. The entire record to- 
gether with the specifications of error and 
the docket fee, was filed in United States 
Court of Claims on the same date, June 14, 
1955. 

The claim, which we customarily call the 
Black Hills claim, is for the taking of the land 
in the Black Hills and the area to the north 
of the hills and south of the hills in South 
Dakota and for the loss of hunting rights in 
lands in South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Nebraska. This case was originally 
filed in the United States Court of Claims, 
May 7, 1923, and has been the subject of a 
vast amount of work from that day to this. 

The United States, as defendant, made a 
complete audit of the appropriations and 
expenditures made by the United States for 
the Sioux Tribe of Indians. This audit re- 
quired more than 11 years to complete. 
Lengthy statements of fact were filed with 
the court of claims. Briefs were written and 
arguments were had before the court, and 
the case was decided by the court of claims, 
June 1, 1942. 

The decision of the Court of Claims was 
that the court did not have the power to “go 
behind” the act of Congress of February 28, 
1877, which act took title to the Black Hills 
and surrounding land from the Sioux, with 
nothing paid, except a promise contained in 
article 5 of said act of 1877 that the United 
States would furnish all food, clothing, edu- 
cational facilities, and all other matters nec- 
essary to bring complete civilization to the 
Sioux Tribe. 





Abuse of Surplus Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am enclosing the 
following which I received from one of 
my constituents, and I am hopeful that 
one of our investigating committees will 
look into in the very near future. 

Suffice to say that my constituent is 
incensed with the information in this ar- 
ticle and bitterly complains that these 
surpluses continue to keep prices high 
and increase the cost of living: 

In the Fulton Market Cold Storage Co. 
in Chicago, H. C. Burrus, plant superintend- 
ent, showed me 14 million pounds of Gov- 
ernment butter stored in below zero rooms. 
Packed in 60-pound cubes, it has been there 
for almost 2 years. 

In the same building Burrus showed me 
nearly 2 million pounds of surplus cheddar 
cheese, in 75-pound cylindrical hoops. Some 
of the cheese has been there since 1953. 
This storage plant is only one of hundreds 
the CCC has filled in our great milk-produc- 
ing areas. 

Our Government is in the rice business too, 
Stashed away in warehouses in Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, CCC owns 10,500,000, 
100-pound bags of rice. In Crowley, western 
Louisiana, a town that calls itself the rice 
capital of the world, warehouses were bulg- 
ing with rice no one wants to buy now that 
oriental markets have been shut off. But 
the farmers go right on planting. As a 
result, more warehouses are needed. 


June 27 
Education Is More Than Book Learning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
June is the month of graduations, when 
young men and women throughout our 
Nation achieve their first major goal in 
life. 

With school behind them, they face 
new responsibilities as adults and citi- 
zens, and much in their future life de. 
pends upon how solid a foundation has 
been laid during their long years of 
schooling. 

It is a sobering thought to realize that 
in many parts of the world, spiritual 
values have been banished from edu- 
cation, and all knowledge and logic is 
taught on a basis of cold materialism. 

Here in the United States we have 
maintained our religious freedom and, 
as a Nation, hold to our motto “In God 
we trust.” 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Los 
Angeles Tidings, is an excellent com- 
mentary on June graduation 1955, what 
it means to young America, and the need 
for constant vigilance to instill in our 
youth the spiritual values which through 
the years have made our Nation great: 

Day OF PRIDE 


It is pomp and circumstance time and 
the June harvest of graduates. The unac- 
customed cap is askance, the unfamiliar gown 
askew. There is the prolonged strain of 
seriousness and splendor as the chorus is 
heard, the solemn word spoken. 

And then the moment when time stands 
still and trembling fingers clutch the parch- 
ment that attests to all the world a new 
son or daughter in the household of alma 
mater. Afterward there are the shrill con- 
gratulations and the sad farewells. New 
horizons loom and new responsibilities. 

There is pride in the ranks of Catholic 
America today as it gazes more intently at 
the towering educational edifice its sacrifice 
has reared. Raised are its walls for God 
and country. Here is a parallel system of 
public schools, though privately supported, 
dedicated to the eternal truths and the en- 
during wisdom with which God inspired the 
early architects of our national greatness. 
Here is the traditional American schoo! in 
which spiritual and moral values have pride 
of place, and shed new luster on secular 
subjects and new meaning on worldly con- 
cerns. What a sadness that so few of our 
children are allowed the vision and the 
dream. 

The joyous shouts of children in the 
schools of this blessed land have had sinister 
echo the past decade and more in the march- 
ing tread of youth marshaled in Eastern 
lands by those who deny God and in Western 
lands by those who have forgotten Him. We 
have hidden from our youth the full splendor 
of His radiant Presence. When they asked 
us for bread, we reached them a stone. Not 
with His covenants and with crusades for 
His cause have we inspired them, but with 
cynicism and sophistry, with despair and 
disillusion, the death-dealing dust of a hol- 
low materialism. 

This is their need in a dread day, the wis- 
dom that is writ on the scroll of the cen- 
turies: That they may know Thee, the one 
true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou 
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hast sent. They look to us, the spiritually 
orphaned youth of today, flaming hearts for 


whom wealth is never enough; eager minds 
filled with dreams of adventure and unfor- 
gettable vistas of life and truth and love; 
questing for the solution of glorious riddles, 
splendid in the challenge to high endeavor, 
crusaders for the right and just, eternally 
seeking Holy Grails in the dust and dross of 


this our life. 

Trustfully they come in their young faith 
and youthful idealism, seeking the things 
youth has always asked for—what the world 
needs sO desperately—something to believe in 
and hope for, something that alone men will 
freely fight and die for, something to lift 
life out of its dreary, dismal darkness into 
God’s blazing and blinding light. For the 
young, in whose veins beats the strong, steady 
pulse of creation, cannot have rest until they 
play their proud part in His plan. 





The Late Amon G. Carter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly great Americans of our time 
has passed from the temporal scene. 
Amon G. Carter died in Fort Worth last 
Thursday night. 

His memory will endure as long as 
there is a Fort Worth. The city and 
the west Texas region it serves are 
stamped with the indelible imprint of his 
personality. 

Everywhere in this kingdom of oil and 
cattle, booming industry and thriving 
culture are the monuments to his rest- 

less vision, his daring spirit and his 
; driving energy. 

For Amon Carter was one of those 
rare people who achieved real greatness 
by doing. He was a doer of deeds. Con- 
temptuous of obstacles and impatient of 
delay, he walked with steady tread into 
the whirlwind of history and forged an 
empire 

His life was a true saga of the West. 
From an inauspicious beginning, he 
proved once more the boundless oppor- 
tunity which exists in this free land for 
one with the imagination and the force 


of character to capture it. 

_ He founded a great newspaper which 

IS a part of daily living throughout a 
domain that spans a thousand miles. 

Yet his consuming ambition was not to 


; build a newspaper but to build a region, 
, and the newspaper served as his per- 
| Sonal vehicle to this end. 

He became wealthy, but wealth was 
hot his passion. He seemed to amass it 
for the purpose of giving it away. The 
» ©xlent of his beneficences is probably 
impossible of exact calculation. It is 
known that Texas Christian University, 
» the YMCA, and 3 hospital endowments 
ps have been enriched by more than $3 mil- 
| lion through his lavish generosity. 

ae largess was bestowed with the un- 
in conscious ease of the natural host. 

© Wanted anyone visiting Fort Worth 
to be at home and took personal affront 
city was slighted. Many of the 
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world’s great came to know his unstint- 
ing hospitality and to count him a friend. 

Amon Carter was known as “Mr. West 
Texas” because he embodied in larger 
measure than any other person the char- 
acteristics of spectacular success, gre- 
garious generosity, and extreme extro- 
version for which the region is noted. 
In a land of giants, he dwarfed them all. 

Fort Worth was his city, and he wanted 
it to have the best. There was some- 
thing appealingly gallant in his un- 
ashamed partisanship. There was noth- 
ing ever halfway about his fierce alle- 
giance. He was for Fort Worth, Tex., 
and the United States. He wanted the 
world to know it, and the world did 
know it. 

It was never my privilege to know Mr. 
Carter personally. But I was intensely 
proud as a college student to work for 
his newspaper. Nobody growing up in 
his town could fail to feel the force of 
his personality or the inspiration of his 
achievements. 

His passing leaves a void which cannot 
be easily filled. Yet the region and the 
Nation he loved with his whole heart and 
unrestrained enthusiasm are fortunate 
that the forces he set in motion will con- 
tinue to live. Most of the responsibili- 
ties he bore are now assumed by Amon 
Carter, Jr., whose qualities of unfeigned 
modesty and something akin to humility 
will in time do ample iustice to the 
tradition of which he is the heir. 

Lesser men may discuss, as I do today, 
the attributes of the great, dominant 
personalities. We may philosophize 
and analyze and interpret. But so- 
ciety’s progress owes primarily to the en- 
terprise, the resourcefulness, and cour- 
age of the very few in each generation 
who are the prime movers, the builders, 
the doers of deeds. Amon Carter was 
one of these. He was one of the greatest 
of these. 





Benelux Sets the Pace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, today, with the so-called meet- 
ing at the summit only a short distance 
in the future, all of us are concerned 
with the problems of foreign policy. 
These problems are many, grave, and 
complex. Among the most important to 
all of us, but one which is not being con- 
sidered intensively at the present time, 
is that of European unity. Could this 
great aim be achieved, many of our cur- 
rent problems might well be solved. How 
true this is may be seen quite clearly in 
the experience of a group of the smaller 
nations of Europe—the Benelux nations. 
This group has acted as a kind of pilot 
experiment in European accord and the 
record clearly indicates an overwhelm- 
ingly favorable experience. 

Many of us are aware of these facts 
but they tend to become lost in the press 
of daily events. European unity is a 
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goal well worth keeping in our minds 
and in the minds of our citizens. It, 
therefore, gave me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to note that one of the newest publi- 
cations in my district has called these 
matters to the attention of my constitu- 
ents in eloquent and forceful language. 
Because the subject is of considerable 
importance and, because the editorial 
referred to, states the issue so well, I 
should like to include it as a part of my 
remarks. It appeared in the Burlington 
(N. J.) Times on June 20, 1955. The edi- 
torial follows: 
BENELUX SETS THE PACE 


The great project for the unity of Europe 
is pressed more earnestly in Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg than anywhere on the 
Continent or in the British Isles. One might 
wish that the spirit shown by the Benelux 
lands would prove catching. 

No one has any right to expect any mira- 
cles. Perhaps it is miracle enough that Eu- 
rope, through such devices as the Benelux 
customs union, the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, and the defense collaboration of NATO, 
has already managed a striking start toward 
unity. 

Certainly Americans have often been too 
impatient at the seeming slow progress. En- 
couraged by the fluid political state of many 
nations in the postwar era, we sometimes 
have assumed that unity could be achieved 
almost at a single stroke. 

We ourselves would not readily cast aside 
national patterns in the manner required of 
Europe. And European countries, of course, 
are much more firmly in the grip of their 
national customs and traditions than are we. 

Nevertheless, this is a golden opportunity, 
and it is fair to ask that forward-looking 
statesmen seize it. The economic and politi- 
cal pressures exerted by Russian communism 
provide a driving force that has not been 
present before. Under such a threat, men 
can be moved who might otherwise stand 
fast for long years more. 

The Dutch, the Belgians, and the Luxem- 
bourgers are displaying the kind of positive 
approach which is best calculated to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

As Michael Hoffman, of the New York 
Times, observes, the key to their progress to- 
ward economic union is that they begin any 
negotiations by assuming that a commonly 
acceptable solution must be found. They do 
not start by taking a stout national position 
from which they will not retreat. 

The same cannot be said for others, and 
particularly France. The first stress always 
seems to be on the obstacies to action. 

But not with the Benelux nations. They 
are out to show that unified action is feasible. 
They believe in it, and they will not let bar- 
riers stand in the way. And, most remarka- 
ble of all, they manage a high degree of coop- 
eration without setting up a whole host of 
new “supranational” agencies. 

These three little countries deserve the free 
world’s praise for grasping so eagerly and 
imaginatively the great chance that now ex- 
ists to forward the cause of European unity. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
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approve the San Juan-Chama irrigation 
project in New Mexico. 

The San Juan-Chama project is a part 
of the proposed multibillion dollar upper 
Colorado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the San Juan-Chama project would be 
$4,250 an acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains, dairy products, and wool. 





Surprising Four Trustees Voted To 
Sustain Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee performed another great service to 
this Nation by holding hearings in New- 
ark, N. J., on the subject of communism 
in education and labor. Three teachers 
hid behind the fifth amendment when 
quizzed about their relations with Com- 
munist conspiracy. The Newark Board 
of Education, after statements by Rep- 
resentative WaLTER, voted 5 to 4 to dis- 
miss the teachers as useless. 

Thereafter, the Newark Star Ledger 
reports that the counsel for the teach- 
ers “planned to broaden the scope of the 
appeal to include two sections of the Fed- 
eral Criminal Code dealing with pro- 
tection of constitutional rights and priv- 
ileges to citizens.”’ This announcement 
is tantamount to a threat against those 
members of the board of education who 
voted to fire the teachers under investi- 
gation. I am surprised that members of 
the bar, who have every right to defend 
their clients, would go beyond matters 
of defense and attempt to terrorize and 
frighten public officials in the exercise of 
their duty. They say in effect, you vote 
for us or we will bring a criminal com- 
plaint against you. That comes dan- 
gerously close to intimidation. It should 
be deplored. 

It has been revealed later, however, 
that Adrian M. Unger, counsel for 1 of 
the 3 dismissed teachers said they had 
no intention of filing criminal charges 
against the school board but would cite 
the United States Criminal Code in argu- 
ing their appeal in order to illustrate 
that “it is the public policy of the United 
States that no one’s constitutional rights 
should be interfered with.” While it is 
gratifying to know that complaints 
against the five members of the board of 
education who voted for dismissal are 
not planned, there still is the implica- 
tion and warning that public officials 
who vote against fifth amendment lov- 
ers may be violating the Federal law. 
Such a position seems hardly necessary 
to perfect the defense of the teachers 
but seems more likely to be an offensive 
tactic to cow the board of education 
members. Such a position undoubtedly 
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will be cheered in those circles where 
the comrades meet to discuss legal 
maneuvers. 

The Hudson Dispatch editorial of Sat- 
urday, June 25, has pertinent comments 
in regard to this case which are enclosed 
hereafter. 

The people of New Jersey owe a debt 
of gratitude to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and in particular 
to Congressman WALTER who has been so 
outspoken in defense of America and 
true academic freedom. 

The article follows: 

SURPRISING Four TRUSTEES VOTED To SUSTAIN 
TEACHERS 

When teachers in the public schools hide 
behind the fifth amendment to keep from 
telling their connections with the Communist 
Party or other subversive organizations, they 
forfeit their right to take taxpayers’ money. 
They also prove themselves to be unfit to 
teach the coming generations, in our opinion. 

The most surprising part of the trial of 
3 teachers, who had refused to answer ques- 
tions before House of Representatives Un- 
American Activities Subcommittee during 
the probers’ sessions last month in Newark, 
is that 4 of the 9 members of that city’s 
board of education Thursday night voted 
against firing them. 

Yesterday, lawyers for the teachers, who 
were dismissed by the five-member majority 
of the board, appealed the verdict to State 
Commissioner of Education Frederick Raub- 
inger. Naturally, the defendants will use 
every legal recourse to upset the board’s 
decision. 





Industrial Attractions of Sonoma County, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I desire 
to include an editorial from the June 22, 
1955, issue of the Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat entitled “Sonoma Coun- 
ty Offers Haven for Industries.” 

The concentration of defense indus- 
tries in target areas, is a matter of con- 
siderable concern, Agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are encouraging new 
industries to locate outside danger zones, 
but still in proximity to industrial and 
transportation centers. 

Sonoma County, Calif., completely 
qualifies under the criteria. It is out of 
blast damage range should the San 
Francisco area be bombed, and would be 
practically free from the danger of 
radioactive fallout. 

It is within easy access to the San 
Francisco Bay area, and has good rail- 
road connections for coastal and Eastern 
railroad shipments. It offers ideal cli- 
matic conditions and recreational facil- 
ities of almost every type. 

As a further description of what the 
county has to offer, I respectfully call 
your attention to the following editorial: 
Sonoma County Orrers HAVEN FOR INDUSTRIES 

Victor Roterus, chief of the Area Develop- 
ment Division, United States Department of 
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Commerce, met with Representative Hoera: 
B. Scupper in Washington recently to exam. 
ine Sonoma County’s fitness as a possible lO. 
cation for defense industries. 

“From the viewpoint of adequate disper. 
sion of new defense industries, the Sonom, 
County area completely qualifies,” Mr, Rot. 
erus said. “In view of its dispersed locatio, 
and at the same time its position in the 
west coast market, particularly its proxi. 
ity to San Prancisco, it should make a, 
attractive location to many types of indy. 
tries.” 

The job of Mr. Roterus’ division of the pe. 
partment of Commerce is to encourage ¢e. 
fense industries to locate outside vulnerable 
target areas. 

Sonoma County is uniquely well qualifieg 
from that standpoint. It is outside bot, 
the blast area, and the “atomic ash” fq). 
out area of any hydrogen bombs that might 
be dropped on the San Francisco Bay area, 

Yet much of Sonoma County is less than 
2 hours from San Francisco by highway 
truck. 

Sonoma County holds more advantages 
than the important but passive one of being 
close to major distribution centers, yet com. 
pletely safe from the dangers of atomic 
attacks. 

Representative Scupper pointed out to Mr, 
Roterus that few places in the Nation offer 
the recreational facilities that are taken for 
granted in Sonoma County. Both workers 
and management personnel here can and do 
enjoy uncrowded, pleasant living conditions, 
The Russian River playground is in the heart 
of the county. So are hunting and fishing 
areas, the Valley of the Moon country, and 
other attractions. 

Few sections provide the pleasant and 
rapid assimilation of newcomers that is fur- 
nished in Sonoma County »y its wealth of 
clubs, organizations, and churches of all 
faiths. 

Too, Sonoma County has a tremendous as- 
set in its labor force. Production is higher, 
spoilage of work is lower, and labor relations 
are better here than in most areas of the 
Nation. 


Those are cold facts, provable by the ex- 
perience and production records of indus- 
tries which have either moved here from 
elsewhere, or which have opened branch 
plants here. 

As to why this should be the case, prob- 
ably the reason is that the workers of Sonoma 
County have a pride of craftsmanship and 
performance; and employers have a pride in 
their workers. Part of the reason may be 
found in the fact that living conditions in 
Sonoma County are not overcrowded or over- 
hurried. The tensions and strains of urban 
living simply do not exist here. The people 
are relaxed, confident, and efficient. 





Lessons and Blessin’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE&c- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Lessons And Blessin’s” which 4p- 
peared in the June 19, 1955, issue of the 
Gleaner and Journal of Henderson, KY. 

Leigh Harris, president and publisher 
of the Gleaner and Journal, is an out- 
standing Kentuckian and a newspape!- 
man of note who believes that, under 
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no circumstances, should news be sup- 
pressed, but should be dispensed in line 
with the true facts. He is a gentleman 
of the old school whose integrity and 
nigh principle could never be questioned, 
even by those in disagreement with his 
theories. Mr. Harris’ contribution to the 
city in which he resides has been out- 
standing, for he has, at all times, striven 
to make the community a better place in 
which to live. His influence and keen 
interest in public affairs is not only man- 
ifested locally, but is felt throughout the 
State of Kentucky. It is to such citizens 
that deserved tribute should be paid. 

The editorial is as follows: 

LESSONS AND BLESSIN’S 

The fact that you are reading this column 
today is a tribute to a fellow we call the boss 
who started writing editorials for Henderson 
46 years ago. 

Besides being our boss, he’s our dad. And 
today is dad’s day, as good a time as any to 
say thanks for many blessin’s and lessons. 

The lessons should be included in the 
blessin’s, for it is by the hard ways as well as 
the easy that we learn of life. If we had a 
criticism to make of the boss it would be 
that he tried too hard to make it too easy for 


us in the early days. This lesson isn’t of any 
particular value except in its universal ap- 
plication. 

And universal it is, for we scarce know of 
a dad today who doesn’t grind his nose on a 
erindstone to make life easier for his off- 


spring. 

Some of these pops say openly: “Our kids 
just mustn’t have it as hard as we had it.” 
Some go about the work of making play of 
life by providing luxuries and advantages far 
beyond their ability to pay—simply because 
it is the pattern of the age as well. 

People in business know that there are few 


applications for summer work these days, 
when the young ones have but to ask pop 
for money, and get it. Housewives know 


how few are the applications for lawn mow- 
ing, which used to be the way of the young 
man to earn change to spend on movies and 
treats during summer months. 
Governmental officials know that the par- 
ents and children alike look to them to pro- 
le amusement to occupy leisure time, just 
as the young ones look to dad to provide the 
cash 
Well, that is how it is today, and that is 


how it was in our youth, when the boss took 
from our shoulders the weight of money 
care, and gave us the fabulous childhood of 
Glen Oak. It was a shared advantage, for 


throughout our own and the childhoods of 
succeeding generations the boss and his lady 
made of Glen Oak a hospitable recreation 
ter for play, swimming, dancing, and su- 
ervised activity. “Uncle Leigh” and “Aunt 
Jane” is how they were known by hundreds. 
— sort of pampering of young people may 
I 


ave been unwise, but it was quite, quite 
iice for all of us, 

For such we are thankful today, as we 
look Father’s Day full in the face. 

In addition, we thank the boss for the les- 
Sons learned by osmosis, which we learned 
490ut flowers and trees and birds and ani- 
mals—love of nature, love of beauty, love of 
the land and its growing things. The boss 
and his partner took as great a joy in the 
out-of-doors as any two people we've ever 
xnown. They shared their love of beauty, as 
they shared their beauty. 

Thanks for this, too, Boss. 

And thanks for the biggest lessons of all, 
Which have had to do with community life 
'n the communal pattern. Ours was never 
« home where individual choice directed the 
pattern of the life, Dedicated parents beget 
dedicated offspring. And the boss and his 
Jane were truly dedicated to the cause of a 
“eller Henderson, If some of that spirit 
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hadn't rubbed off on succeeding generations, 
we'd have been unnatural. 

No dinner at Glen Oak ever went uninter- 
rupted by the telephone. The community’s 
business was our own. It is that way still. 
We've been told that this is not good for fam- 
ilies, and that one should pay attention 
strictly and solely to one’s own business. 

This may be true, and it may just be that 
the boss and the Mrs. boss taught us lessons 
we shouldn’t have learned. 

But we go along with those—and they 
number hundreds—who think that the boss 
did a great deal for his home town in his 
active years. They think, and they tell us 
so, that they still get a great buzz out of the 
humorous remarks he makes these days as 
they pass him on the street. He is still a 
senior senator of his beloved community. 
He still lives for the paper which binds him 
to his communal family. He still cannot be 
quiet at home, for home is at the office, and 
on the streets which he loves to tread. 

Today is pop’s day. Mr. Boss. We’re think- 
ing about you, and what you have meant to 
your offspring and to the hundreds of chil- 
dren who have been associated with you in 
work and in play. We think you are quite a 
fellow, and we want to honor you today, as 
others honor their dads. For as we salute 
our own, so do we pay honor to all of the 
fathers of the land, who so greatly deserve 
this day of spiritual tribute. 





Tribute to Helen Keller on the Occasion 
of Her 75th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, today the 
world celebrates the birthday of a great, 
noble lady. Peoples everywhere will 
pause on this June 27 to pay tribute to 
Helen Keller on her 75th birthday, to 
commemorate the courageous and glori- 
ous attainments of a human being who 
has transcended the limits of physical 
disabilities. 

In this time of relentless world strife 
and increasing pressures on the capacity 
of man to successfully meet his daily 
challenges, I know of no person who 
serves to inspire us to greater and 
greater attainments in the face of seem- 
ing insurmountable obstacles as this 
great lady from Tuscumbia, Ala. Al- 
though her first and foremost interest 
has been devoted to the handicapped 
throughout the world, her inspiration 
has been claimed by millions of people 
in all walks of life, by those who live in 
a still and dark world as well as those 
who are sound and secure in body. She 
has been acclaimed far and wide by 
kings, ministers, and presidents in all 
lands for her untiring and heroic en- 
deavor on behalf of mankind. 

Harvard University recently selected 
Miss Keller as the first woman in the 
university’s 313-year history to receive 
an honorary degree. In awarding this 
singular honor the Harvard University 
noted: “From a still dark work she has 
brought us light and sound; our lives are 
richer for her faith and her example.” 
This tribute echoes throughout the world 
on many tongues and joyful faces, 
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Since Miss Keller graduated with hon- 
ors from Radcliffe College in 1904, she 
has dedicated her rich life to the cause 
of the deaf and blind. And as she be- 
gins her 76th year she affirms her con- 
tinued effort and service in every way to 
help provide a better chance in life for 
the handicapped. In a recent interview 
she stated that she disliked the very word 
“retirement,” that she intended to work 
as long as she possibly could for those 
who live in a world of darkness and still- 
ness. To know that this brave woman 
will continue her writing, her travels, 
and her every little endeavor to cheer the 
lives of all men everywhere surely glad- 
dens the hearts and souls of man uni- 
versal. 

Miss Keller, who now resides with her 
companion, Miss Polly Thomson, in a 
rambling colonial home about 50 miles 
from New York City, recently returned 
from a 40,000-mile tour of the Orient 
where I am sure she instilled in those 
she met the finest aspects of American 
character. The annals of human history 
will certainly record this lady as one of 
America’s most beloved and effective en- 
voys, as the person who more than any 
other has reached the comman man with 
universal love, understanding, and hope. 
As a case in point, an Indian newspaper 
a few months ago editorialized that Miss 
Keller is the “finest gift which America 
has yet given to India.” To be sure this 
magnificent individual has bestowed 
upon the human race the fruits of a de- 
voted and selfless life, those attributes 
which defy measure in terms of cost and 
profit. 

On this day, which has been pro- 
claimed by the acting mayor of New 
York City as Helen Keller Day and 
which marks the beginning of a week 
which has been declared by the gover- 
nor of Alabama as “Helen Keller Week,” 
we contemplate an individual and her 
monumental works with the profound 
hope that her fellow man will overcome 
the obstructions to world peace and en- 
compass the light and sound which she 
has found although she cannot hear or 
see. We must find renewed courage and 
hope in the example of this intrepid lady 
who has given so much to so many. We 
must take heart and use those faculties 
of body and mind given us by the Creator 
lest we return to abysmal darkness. 

A voice from the darkness has shown 
the way. 





Dr. Phelps’ Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Denver Post, 
Thursday, July 9, 1955: 

Dr. PHELPS’ SCHOLARSHIP 


Dr. Phelps Phelps, once Governor of 
Samoa and later Ambassador to the Domini- 
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can Republic, has come up with an idea for 
winning the minds of the people of Latin 
America that is worth consideration. Dr. 
Phelps has already practiced what he 
preaches, and is obviously well satisfied with 
the result so far. 

At the University of Santo Domingo, the 
Ambassador arranged to set up a scholarship 
which he personally endowed, and which en- 
dowment the university invested in local 
bonds, the income from which is used to 
pay the tuition of the scholarship winner. 
Applicants are required to write essays on 
topics picked by the judges. The judges 
are the United States Ambassador, the uni- 
versity rector, and the director of the Do- 
minican-American Cultural Institute. Top- 
ics are picked that require all applicants to 
do some research in the United States way 
of life, our economic system, and the eco- 
nomic and military unity of our two 
countries. 

Dr. Phelps now suggests that it would be 
no difficult trick, but one extremely ad- 
vantageous to us in combating Communist 
ideology throughout Latin America, if some- 
body in the United States—he mentions 
either our Government or educational foun- 
dations and industries operating in those 
countries—would organize, sponsor, and su- 
pervise a similar plan throughout the Or- 
ganization of American States. (Annual tui- 
tion at most of their state universities is 
less than $100.) Thus, he figures, we could 
be selling the American way of life to a lot 
of people who never listen to our radio 
broadcasts, and who at best read what the 
Government-controlled press wishes them to 
read. 

The idea has the tremendous merit of sim- 
plicity. Surely it would be worth $100 a year 
to the United States to get 50, or maybe even 
only 10, young Latins in any one of the 
southern countries to do some serious, in- 
telligent research into American life and 
institutions as related to his own country’s 
well-being. 

Dr. Phelps outlined his plan briefly in a 
letter last week to the New York Times. It 
would be too bad to let the idea just lie 
there unnoticed and without serious con- 
sideration by the Government, educational 
groups, and American industries which have 
in the past found their best customers in 
Latin America. If they hope to hold them, 
this looks like an economical and effective 
way to assist doing it. 





Molotov’s Spots Come Out Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article by Constan- 
tine Brown, from the Washington Star 
of June 24, 1955: 


Mo.otov’s Spots Come Out AGAIN—NEHRU, 
Too, SHows Hrs Colors In JOINING KREMLIN 
GANG IN EXCHANGE FOR SOVIET AID 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov consented 
at San Francisco to lift the corner of the rug 
of good intentions, but to the dismay of Sec- 
retary Dulles and his colleagues of the free 
countries he uncovered the same termites 
which have been gnawing at the world’s peace 
foundations for the last decade. 

When he spoke before the congregation of 
peace-loving countries at the United Na- 
tions’ 10th anniversary celebration, the Soviet 
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foreign minister’s recent smiles had changed 
to the customary snarl. 

The spokesman for Red despotism was all 
for peace in our time—on the Kremlin’s 
terms. His speech was interpreted by some 
of the American representatives as being ad- 
dressed more to the United States than its 
allies in the West. He told us in effect: “All 
right, you can have an end of the cold war 
whenever you like. All you must do is clear 
out your troops from Germany, withdraw 
your assistance from the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China and allow the Communists to 
take Formosa; and join us in kicking the 
Nationalists out of the United Nations to 
make room for the Chinese Communists.” 

In some responsible quarters in Washing- 
ton Mr. Molotov's speech is interpreted as 
having sounded the death knell of the 
Geneva Conference. Sources close to the 
White House, however, indicate that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is determined to go through 
with the summit parley despite the obvious 
intentions of the Soviet Government. 

The earlier atmosphere of reserved opti- 
mism that Russia might be willing to sus- 
pend the cold war for a while and play a 
make-believe peace game is rapidly vanishing 
from Washington official quarters. 

More significant than Molotov’s warning 
that the price of a cold war truce must be 
the surrender of the Free Chinese and eating 
of crow in connection with the admission of 
Peiping to the U. N. is the signing of an 
agreement between India and the U.S.S. R. 
at Moscow on the very same day Comrade 
Molotov delivered his unofficial ultimatum. 

The agreement provides for economic and 
industrial help to India by the Russians. In 
exchange Mr. Nehru has pledged himself to 
support all the Kremlin’s demands for the 
establishment of Communist China as a 
de jure government, incorporating in its ter- 
ritory all the islands now held by the Free 
Chinese government. This agreement is in- 
terpreted by responsible officials in our Gov- 
ernment as the setting up of a formal Mos- 
cow-Peiping-New Delhi axis much like the 
axis established in 1938. India’s military 
importance is negligible, but her prestige in 
Asia is to be reckoned with. Much of this 
prestige was fostered by the policies and ut- 
terances of the American policymakers who 
have hidden their heads in the sand and re- 
fused to recognize Mr. Nehru’s strong lean- 
ings toward the Communist bloc. 


American political ambassadors, such as 
Chester Bowles and now Sherman Cooper, 
have been untiring in their efforts to induce 
Congress to spend lavish sums on the Indian 
Government. They contended that while we 
might not win Nehru ideologically to our 
side we could assure his neutrality through 
bonanzas from America, financed by our 
taxpayers. 

The high-minded Nehru, the envoys ad- 
mitted, was incorruptible. But by offering 
much needed assistance—without any polit- 
ical strings—he would recognize our honesty 
of purpose and would maintain a useful neu- 
trality. In the long run, it was maintained 
by our political diplomats, Nehru will recog- 
nize that in exchange for at least a couple of 
billions in assistance we ask nothing but his 
good will. 


Nehru, we were told, is a man dedicated to 
peace and he would never play into the hands 
of those who want to disturb it. These re- 
ports were mistaken. He showed his true 
colors at Moscow when he accepted doubtful 
Soviet economic aid in exchange for his com- 
plete political support of the Communist ob- 
jectives. 

Not only has Nehru joined the Kremlin 
gang in demanding that we hand over For- 
mosa, but he also formally supports giving 
Free China's seat in the U. N. to Peiping im- 
mediately. This is in spite of the fact that 
Peiping is still branded as an aggressor by 
the U.N. 
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Hard-headed realists have always strong] 
doubted the ultimate intentions of the 1. 
dian Prime Minister. Some soft-mindeq 
idealists and perennial optimists in fr. 
sponsible positions in Washington kept hop. 
ing that while he could not be swayeq t, 
our side he could be induced to remain 4 
friendly neutral because of his high prin. 
ciples and also because he needed our ec. 
nomic and financial support. He has now 
on his own initiative dispelled whatever 
hopes may have existed among our politica) 
leaders as to his position in the world cop. 
flict. He has sided officially with the enemies 
of this country. 





Address at Dedication of a Monument in 
Honor of 90 Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun. 
day, May 29, 1955, a monument was un- 
veiled in my district in memory of 9 
gallant young men who lost their lives 
during World War II. On that solemn 
occasion I delivered the following ad. 
dress: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN VICTorR L. ANrvso 

AT DEDICATION OF MONUMENT May 239, 1955 

I deem it a great privilege to join with 
the citizens of our fine community in dedi- 
cating this monument today. This is an oc- 
casion which takes on added significance. It 
in our effort, in a humble way, to honor 
the memory of our dead heroes and the de- 
fenders of our Nation’s honor. Today, we 
pay homage to these gallant men who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the defense 
of our country and for the most precious 
heritage of the American people—our free- 
dom and democracy. 

We are gathered here today, not in a spirit 
of glorification of our victory in World War II 
but to dedicate a monument and to lay 4 
symbolic rose on this monument in the lov- 
ing memory of those 90 brave men who 
came from our midst who grew up to adult- 
hood in our community, and lived among us 
as neighbors. We are gathered here today— 
families, friends, neighbors, people from all 
walks of life—to collectively rededicate our- 
selves, to reconsecrate our hearts, and to re- 
affirm our beliefs in the solemn purpose for 
which they have died. 

The one great hallmark of a civilized s0- 
ciety is that it always shows and expresses 
its appreciation of the sacrifices made in its 
defense and the services rendered for its 
preservation. Yet, our capacity for thanks 
to those who have done so much for us, is 
limited—a shrine, a monument, a stone- 
marker over a grave, an account of their 
heroism in a book or newspaper, a memorial 
gathering such as this—and that is about all. 

We feel it is not enough. We know it }s 
not enough. We know that in our hearts 
these men and their deeds will live forever. 
Of the multitude of fine virtues planted in 
our hearts and minds, perhaps none is 50 
widely shared by all of us as the feeling 0! 
gratitude for good deeds performed on ow! 
behalf. We generally express that feeling 
by commemorating the bravery of our heroes 
and we speak kind words of their heroism. 

The words of praise that we utter here and 
the monument we dedicate today in their 
memory is only a small way in which we ¢4! 
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yur feeling of gratitude. Their heroic 


express - their sacrifices must not and shall 


ds al 
7 ever be forgotten or in any way di- 
minished, irrespective of the passing of 


countless years. Our words of praise and 
our recitation of their sacrifices can add but 
little to their greatness. They have erected 
for themselves & monument of greatness 
that speaks louder and more forcefully than 
anything we Can ever say. This great monu- 
ment that they and others like them have 
helped to erect is our own country, our be- 
joved United States, democratic, peace-lov- 
ing, powerful, and dedicated to the prin- 
ciples that all men are created equal, with 


certain inalienable rights. 
This occasion is not one of brief pause 
when we merely recall those whose mortal 


remains have turned to dust. It has last- 
meaning for us and for generations to 
come. Today we enshrine the memory of 

,ose who gave their lives in defense of cer- 
tain sacred principles and beliefs, which are 
the very essence and which form the sinews 
of our spiritual lives as free men. The 90 
brave youths whose memory we honor on this 
solemn occasion gallantly fought and sacri- 
fced themselves for that sacred cause. They 
pave given their lives on the battlegrounds 
of liberty, in order that their fellowmen in 
this country and all over the world might 
live in peace and freedom. 

The fact that these 90 men represented 
several of the racial strains and diverse re- 
ligious elements of our community is sig- 
nificant. Among them were Roman Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews, Italians, Poles, 
and men of other national origins which 
make up the people of this community and 
of America as a whole. Without distinction 
as to race or creed, they all sacrificed them- 
selves in World War II, for they were, above 
all else, true, faithful, loyal, and patriotic 
Americans. 

And so today men of all faiths honor 
these brave heroes—a Joe Fileccia, charitable 
; of heart and mind and dedicated to his fel- 
lowmen; a supreme court justice, the Hon- 
orable Charles Beckinella, who as a legisla- 
tor and a learned judge has always tempered 
mercy with justice; and still another justice 
of the city court, the Honorable John E. 
Cone, whose crusade in the fight to build a 
better youth will never be forgotten. 

Those we all honor today were destined 
by fate to have their lives cut short just 
as they had reached maturity, but in their 
short lives they have taught us a lesson 
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which we must never forget—the lesson to 
defend and, if necessary, to die for the ideas 
and ideals that are dear to us all. Having 
learned that lesson, it is our duty to teach 


it to succeeding generations. 

It is an equally noble and sublime duty 
for us to pay homage to the memory of 
these gallant men who, unflinchingly and 
dauntlessly, fought for a sacred cause and 
who in that fight made the supreme sacri- 
fice for God and country. It is for us, the 
living, to solemnly vow to keep faith with 
our immortal heroes. 

_ The great American poet, Edwin Mark- 
‘am, Once eulogized a friend in the follow- 
Ing words: 


“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a kingly cedar—green with 
boughs— 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills, 


And leaves a lonesome space against the 


sky.” 


The young men we eulogize today also 
Went down in a whirilwind—a whirlwind not 
of their own making—and they left a lone- 
a Space, not against the sky, but right 
- Geep tn our hearts. We shall always 
“ar this lonesome, vacant spot in our hearts 

the rest of our lives. 


lor 
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America Alone Carries the Torch of Ideal- 
ism and Morality, Molotov and Macmil- 
lan Both Proclaim Cynical Position at 
San Francisco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star of June 24, 1955: 

SAN Francisco, June 24.—Did Molotov 
torpedo the conference “at the summit”? Is 
there any real possibility of agreement now? 
For the Soviet Foreign Minister has an- 
nounced an unalterable, rigid line of policy 
which offers no concession—in fact, admits 
no wrong in the Communist imperialism and 
aggression of the last 10 years. 

There are still among the delegates some 
who refuse to have their ardor dampened 
and who profess to see in the Molotov review 
of world affairs a confession of weakness and 
a vindication of the policy of military 
strength as a deterrent. But many others 
are whistling to keep up their optimism. 
For the plain meaning of the Molotov ad- 
dress is that he wants peace—but without 
any price at all to the Communists. 

The Molotov address was a bombshell. It 
aroused adverse comments in rebuttal from 
the Cuban, Philippine, and French spokes- 
men. But everybody realized that, with the 
speech scheduled for today by the United 
States Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
there could be only an implicit rather than 
an explicit reply because the rules of this 
U. N. session do not permit direct attacks by 
one country on another. The insults have to 
be carefully phrased so as to appear to be 
general rather than specific. 

What the American delegation might have 
done was to schedule a speech at the Com- 
monwealth Club here—outside the U. N. 
meeting—challenging the Soviet Government 
to let some American spokesman have time 
on the television and_ radio networks 
throughout Soviet Russia, so that the peo- 
ple there could get the other side of the story 
of what has been happening in the last 10 
years. According to Molotov, only the west- 
ern countries have been committing aggres- 
sion and threatening attack. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Harold Mac- 
millan, used the device of a speech at the 
Commonwealth Club to get off his chest a 
lot of things he wanted to say about what is 
going on in the world. For one thing, he 
wished to pay his respects to those in both 
America and Britain who talk loosely about 
nationalism and colonialism. He said: 

“Nationalism, like alcohol, should be taken 
in moderation—as a stimulant, not as a drug. 
Anyway, nationalism in Asia has often been 
the stooge and stalking horse of communism. 
These young countries need patriotism—but 
they need also to be protected from the 
blandishments of communism masquerading 
as idealism.” 

Then Mr. Macmillan went on to tell the 
real story of what’s happening in Malaya— 
a British colony. He declared that at itis a 
part of the world “where subversion is being 
promoted by open violence—amounting to 
war.” He explained that the Communist 
terrorists “have recently turned their atten- 
tion to the cities; to subverting political 
parties, trade unions, and—most serious of 
all—to forming Communist cells in schools.” 

What a refreshing thing it is to hear a 
British Foreign Secretary talking about the 
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facts of life as the Communists shape them 
nowadays! He added: 

“It’s easy to repeat old sneers about Brit- 
ish colonialism. I sometimes hear them 
still—chiefly nowadays from the leftists in 
our two countries—the intellectual bourbons 
who have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, and hope that those they write for 
or speak to haven’t either.” 

Mr. Macmillan talked of the elections held 
in Singapore recently and ‘the elections soon 
to be held in the Federation of Malaya, and 
then remarked: 

“I’ve not heard of any elections in Com- 
munist-controlled territories—except the 
ones where 99.7 percent of the people vote 
obediently for one party—the party of their 
masters. Dr. Gallup hasn’t much of a look- 
in under communism.” 

Unfortunately, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary marred his speech by an oblique defense 
of the British policy in recognizing the Red 
Chinese government. He said that “the only 
test was that the government should really 
be in actual control of the territory con- 
cerned—that’s why we recognized the govern- 
ment in Communist China and sent a 
mission there.” 

But, while arguing that this doesn’t mean 
approval of the governments being recog- 
nized, he forgot that his own government 
today refuses to agree to the admission of 
Spain into United Nationg because it dis- 
likes Franco’s government—which, of course, 
is in complete control of Spanish territory. 
Nor is the issue what Mr. Macmillan pre- 
sented. Nobody quarrels with what Britain 
did in recognizing Red China prior to the 
Korean war, but the critics rightly point to 
Britain’s expressed willingness to admit Red 
China into the United Nations after the 
Peiping government intervened in the Korean 
war of aggression and caused hundreds of 
thousands of casualties. It is British readi- 
ness to ignore that phase of the behavior 
of the government of Communist China that 
has profoundly shocked Americans, especially 
those who don’t believe international moral- 
ity is advanced by rewarding an aggressor. 

Perhaps the frankest and most candid 
expression that has come on the subject was 
in Mr. Macmillan’s comment about the origi- 
nal reason for British recognition of Red 
China and other governments: “We do it, 
to be frank, to benefit ourselves—not to 
please them. * * * This may be the right or 
wrong view of what is expedient. But it’s 
certainly nothing to quarrel about.” 

But that’s the crux of the whole problem 
of international relations today. The British 
cry out when their interests are damaged in 
Malaya, but they are evidently willing to 
play the game of expediency in other parts 
of the world. America alone carries the 
torch of idealism and morality. It is too 
bad British materialism and its concern for 
trade through Hong Kong, another British 
colony, has caused the British of both major 
parties in Parliament to fail to see that a 
shortsighted course which makes compro- 
mises with evil only compounds the felonies 
of international crime. 





May Yet Reap Whirlwind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “May Yet Reap Whirlwind” which 
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appeared in the June 22, 1955, issue of 
The Messenger and Inquirer of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
May Yet REAP WHIRLWIND 


President Juan Peron, of Argentina, evi- 
dently was saved from political ruin this 
time by the loyalty of his army; a loyalty 
he had taken drastic measures to insure. In 
the view of experts, he may not fare so well 
in a future revolt. 

It is almost axiomatic to say that a dic- 
tator who crushes a rebellion emerges 
stronger than ever. Some of the best judges 
of Argentine affairs say that possibly this 
will be the temporary result of Peron’s suc- 
cessful routing of the revolutionaries who 
touched off the biggest uprising of his regime. 

But these same judges believe that Peron 
has been weakened in the long run, not 
alone by the abortive result but by his bitter 
battle with the Catholic Church. They are 
convinced there will be another assault upon 
his government one day and that it will 
succeed. 

Peron’s power today rests partly on the 
army, partly on a strong police force, ana 
partly on government-dominated labor 
unions managed by his stooges. Of these, 
the army is, of course, the most crucial ele- 
ment. 

It was unlikely any revolt would succeed 
which did not enlist the army. This newest 
insurgency did not. As nearly as can be fig- 
ured, navy and air force men led the assault. 
The navy was the principal factor, but the 
use of jet planes in one of the two bombing 
attacks on the government palace indicated 
the cooperation of at least some air force 
personnel. 

To insure it, Peron has eliminated many 
officers who might conceivably threaten his 
position. He has scattered army units about 
the country, and kept them separated from 
their munitions and motor fuel. 

But these are not insurmountable obsta- 
cles to revolt if a true underground move- 
ment should develop within the army. The 
elements of successful rebellion evist within 
this force and the trained activists of his 
labor stooges. 

Peron’s campaign against the Catholic 
church, to which the great many of Argen- 
tinians belong, may contain the seeds of his 
ultimate downfall. In taking on the power- 
ful adversary, he may have bit off more than 
he can chew. 

If time shows that he has thus overreached 
himself, that the people do not support this 
boldest bid for absolute power, then the army 
may take its cue and the dictator may at long 
last be crushed. 

Men who know Argentina well believe this 
will happen. Free men elsewhere in the 
world, anxious for the strengthening of lib- 
erty in every corner of the globe, hope it will. 





God and the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a well considered editorial ap- 
pearing in the Pilot, official publication 
of the archdiocese of Boston, in its issue 
of June 25, 1955. 

There is no question but what the 
United Nations should find a place for 
God in it and would be far more effective 
if it did. 
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The member nations of the United 
Nations should give quick and favorable 
consideration to the recognition of God 
and His word, and that the weakness of 
the United Nations is due to the fact that 
His word is the origin of constructive 
considerations and actions. 


It has long seemed to me that each 
member nation of the General Assembly, 
and of the Security Council through the 
call of a calendar, could and should, on 
the day it is reached on the calendar, 
determine whether or not the meeting 
should be opened with prayer. I can see 
no objection to this procedure. It 
would give proper recognition to the 
feelings of those nations whose people 
believe in God. At the present time the 
policy of exclusion of God and His word 
is followed to either please, or not 
arouse, the feelings of a few member na- 
tions who are in control of regimes who 
not only do not believe in, but who deny 
God. 

From any angle that one might view 
it, this situation is unwarranted and un- 
tenable. 

It should be rectified at once. I offer 
a suggestion that I think is worthy of 
consideration and which might well be 
a solution of this deep and vitally im- 
portant question of concern to hundreds 
of milloins of persons. 

The editorial follows: 

Gop AND THE U. N. 


The 10th anniversary meeting in San 
Francisco this week has been the occasion 
for many rhetorical reviews of the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations since its 
beginning in 1945. Some people have man- 
aged to express satisfaction with the record 
of the decade, pointing out that we cannot 
expect too much from the first few years 
and that patient labor will bring us to more 
impressive successes. Some others have 
used a quaint and expressive language of 
total damnation. From every point of view, 
however, reasonable men will believe that 
there is some reason to hope, since even with 
its present handicaps the U. N. offers the 
greatest possible vehicle presently available 
to us for the realization of our political 
ideals. 

Our concern at this time is particularly 
Girected toward those who with healthy and 
laudable instincts, feel that the spiritual 
values of humanity have been ignored in the 
U. N. through a complete preoccupation with 
political, economic and social questions. So 
many religiously minded people have re- 
marked over and over again that they could 
have much more confidence in the U.N. if 
somehow they could “find a place for God in 
it.” In some large percentage of people this 
is a genuine anxiety and, although the same 
sentiment is used by others to bolster an 
antipathy based on other grounds, it deserves 
to be considered seriously. 

It was in answer to such universal de- 
mands, we may suppose, that the meditation 
room, sometimes called the chapel, was 
established recently at the U. N. headquarters 
in New York. Perhaps it was felt that this 
would Have the dual result of providing a 
room for prayer for the delegates and at the 
same time convince observers everywhere 
that the reflective values of the soul of man 
were not being totally ignored. The com- 
plaints, however, still continue and until the 
U. N. manages somehow to get a mention of 
God into the charter there are some elements 
that will not be satisfied. It would, of 
course, be desirable to have God acknowl- 
edged in the text of the U. N. Charter but in 
the face of current ideological realities, it is 
something less than likely. What then to 
do? 
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Some of course will hold out for the de 
that will allow some recognition of the ¢,, 
ator in the revised charter—and unti that 
time they will refuse to assist the labors 
such & godless outfit as the presently co), 
stituted U.N. It is not likely that any thin, 
will make these people abandon this ro, 
which they support with the most pioys of 
sentiments, though their prevailing mo 
are often somewhat distant from their ey. 
pressed religious ones. Some others, wh, 
feel just as strongly on the matter. Prefer 
to put off pressing for the name of the deity 
in the charter, a merely verbal arrangemen; 
until a more happy time and in the mean, 
time seek to cooperate in all the good yen, 
tures which the U. N. machinery makes Dose 
sible for us. 

The argument of this last group make 
rather good sense. If you cannot get the 
name of God into the text of the U. x 
charter, you can at least work toward the 
accompllishment of those ends which ar 
supported by religious values and which 
fulfill the spiritual yearnings of humanity. 
The U.N. is, in this sense, a machinery fo 
peace—it has in fact demonstrated at least 
in a small way its ability to prevent war, 
It is also a forum for the pursuit of justice 
and it has brought truth to triumph on 
many complex and distorted questions, 
More than this it dedicates itself to the a). 
leviation of want and poverty in underde. 
veloped areas and through UNESCO it seeks 
to enlighten minds trapped in darkness and 
confusion. All of these and so many other 
functions touch closely upon religious ideals 
and require spiritual nourishment for their 
success. If the U. N. cannot yet give official 
allegiance to the name of God, it can in its 
efforts work to accomplish His will. In this 
we feel that all religious-minded persons 
should give it their assistance. 


tives 





Fresh Outer Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues another of the 
delightful stories of a gentleman whoisa 
friend of all of us on Capitol Hill- 
Colonel James “Bing”? Morris, manager 
of the Congressional Hotel. This story, 
reported in George Dixon’s column in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald re- 
cently, is one to delight the hearts of all 
connoiseurs of either Government “g0)- 
bledegook” or Johnsonian spelling. ! 
submit it herewith: 

FRESH OUTER CULTURE 

When President Eisenhower returned to his 
old Alma Mater he was assured that the 
United States Military Academy is n0W 
stressing culture as much as the art of wat. 

Many hard-bitten old campaigners ot 
askance at this, but I have just received 
double assurance that the Army is going CU 
tural from a retired warrior, Col James 
“Bing” Morris, who runs the Congression® 
Hotel on Capitol Hill. 

Colonel Morris, an erudite type himself, ' 
ports that he spent last weekend cruising 
Chesapeake Bay. On Sunday they noled up 
in Rhode River to ride out a storm, but o 
Monday they were informed they'd have © 
continue beyond the second bridge to th? 
town of Riva if they wanted beer. ‘ 

When they got to the second span they ** 
it was @ drawbridge. They tooted for 
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draw to open. Then Mrs. Morris called atten- 
tion to a large sign on the bridge. 

They maneuvered their yacht close enough 
to make out that it had been placed there 
py the United States Army engineers, which 
claims proudly to be one of the more learned 
pranches of the service. Then they spelled 
the message written thereon by the mili- 
It read: 





out es 
tary classicists. 


“Outer order.” 





United Nations Still a Symbol of Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “United Nations Still a Symbol of 
Hope” which appeared in the June 21, 
1955 issue of the Park City Daily News 
of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

UNITED NATIONS STILL A SYMBOL OF HOPE 

In the great flush of emotion that at- 
tended the close of World War II, the United 
Nations, newly born, became the symbol of 
hope for a bright new world from which war 
would be banished. 

After ten of the most turbulent peace- 
time years in modern history, the U. N. is 
still that symbol. But there is a more real- 


istic understanding of its limitations. 

The U. N. is above all a forum where men 
of many lands may discuss their problems 
with one another, and their differences. 


Often it has been stressed that the agency 
gives them this chance to talk. But what is 
really important is not just that they can 
talk but that they want to talk in the U.N. 

As Walter Lippmann has pointed out, no 
nation has resigned from the U. N. and many 
more would join if they could. Only Russia 
boycotted it briefly, returning quickly when 
it saw the handicap of being on the outside. 

The U.N. of course, is a propaganda sound- 
ing board for many countries, most particu- 
larly the Communist lands. But it is also a 
unique outlet for the complaints of small 
nations against big. And it is the living em- 
bodiment of nran‘s desire that nations here- 
after shall get along with each other, some- 
how, without resort to major war. 

In the U.N. negotiations never cease. They 
may halt for a time, but they always can be 
resumed. No diplomat is handed his pass- 
port and ordered home from U. WN. headquar- 
ters when talks break down. Diplomats from 
all member nations can take part in discus- 
Sions, no matter what offenses may be 
charged against their countries. 

It is not just an association of like-minded 
peoples, but of peoples of many political 
and religious faiths. In this very basic sense 
it ls @ universal organization. 

Because it has remained universal through 
all the titanic struggles of the cold war, it 
continues to symbolize nren’s hopes for peace. 
The moment it comes to represent only non- 
Communist lands its universality ends and 
it becomes in effect a mere alliance. 

Astute statesmen on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain want to keep it universal. Espec- 
lally since the great advances in nuclear 
weapons, they feel the insistent pressures 
of ordinary folk in the world over against 
sd eae that should plunge the globe into 

at again, 

The U.N. ts their meeting ground. They 
fear to abandon it. For to do so would be to 
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admit failure when such an admission might 
spell doom for all civilization. 

This is why the U. N. has endured through 
the tumultuous years 1945-1955. This is 
why it has survived the disillusionments 
and disappointments of those who saw it at 
the start as some sort of magic preserver of 
the peace. 

It is not a peace enforcement agency, and 
as now constituted cannot be. For the U.N. 
has no enforcement army of its own, and any 
of five great powers may veto punitive 
action against itself or any lesser nation 
dependent upon it. 

Realistically, we of the free nations do 
not count on the U. N. to safeguard the 
peace. The NATO pact and all the related 
defensive arrangements in the Middle and 
Far East serve that objective. 

But we, like our adversaries in Moscow and 
Peiping, understand that armies and al- 
liances are not enough today, that men 
yearning for peace demand that their hopes 
be given brighter substance. 

The United Nations provides that sub- 
stance. 





Disneyland Readied by Mr. Magic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to an- 
nounce the grand public opening of the 
160-acre, $17 million out-of-this-world 
project near Anaheim, Calif., in the con- 
gressional district which I am proud to 
represent. Known for industry, agricul- 
ture, and citrus ranches, the community 
has now made way for a magic wonder- 
land—the fabulous Disneyland. 

The announcement of Walt Disney’s 
plans to build his wonderful wonder- 
land aroused the excited anticipation 
and sparked the enthusiasm of young 
and old alike. We are glad to know that 
Mr. Disney’s dreams for a fantasyland 
have become a reality and would like to 
express our sincere gratitude to him for 
this additional contribution to the whole- 
some entertainment that he has already 
given to people of all ages all over the 
world. 

After you have read the following 
article from the June 23, 1955 issue of 
the Los Angeles Times, written by Ed 
Ainsworth, perhaps you will want to 
throw your cares away and travel 
through this land of wonderment and 
adventure which Mr. Magic has given us. 

DISNEYLAND READIED BY “Mr. MAGIC” 
(By Ed Ainsworth) 

“Mr. Magic” in a pink shirt and an old 
straw hat got ready yesterday to roll up the 
curtain on the impossible. 

It was costing him sweat and sleepless- 
ness, but he was loving every minute of it. 

Walt Disney, in other words, is putting the 
finishing touches on the incredible dream- 
come-true that is called Disneyland. 

Right now, it all looks like king-size 
chaos. 

But, says everybody who knows Disney, 
the $17 million fantasy world will open on 
time Monday, July 18. 

GOES ON PROWL 

Walt was on the prowl yesterday to make 

that certain. 
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From the brightly painted horsecar on 
Main Street to the steamboat Mark Twain 
and from the King Arthur castle to the 
space station in Tomorrowland he went pad- 
ding around amid the dust and debris en- 
couraging, inspecting, joking, and directing. 

“Hi, Walt,” said everybody from hod car- 
riers to superintendents. 

“Hi,” grinned Walt, carrying on like Huck 
Finn heading for a fish fry. 


HAPPY ABOUT IT 


“It’s the thing I’ve always wanted to do, 
so sure I’m happy about it,’”’ he confessed on 
the fly as he hopped into a station wagon 
and started barging off toward Impossible 
Hill, where the Casey Junior Railroad tracks 
are going in. 

He was granting an interview and being 
photographed but, man, alive, he couldn’t do 
it standing still. 

Not with the future, the past, the present, 
and maybe even the fourth dimension all 
demanding attention at once. 

We crawled into the station wagon and 
Walt took off for parts unknown. “We” in- 
cluded Clyde (Vic) Forsythe, the cartoonist 
and western painter, and Mrs. Forsythe, old- 
time friends, and the Times. 

Walt piloted us bravely through organized 
confusion. 

WORKERS SWARM 


On the 160 acres of Disneyland, 1,200 work- 
ers are swarming in a determined assault 
upon a job that should take another year, 
but is going to be done in 25 more days. 

“We'll open on time, Monday, July 18,” 
Walt said confidently, nimbly dodging a 
steamroller and barely missing 2 men 
carrying a 10-foot-long elephant tusk. “I 
hope the public will remember that is our 
opening day, although the big television pro- 
gram and preview press party will take place 
the day before. The television show will be 
Sunday, July 17, from 4:30 to 6 p. m.” 


ENTRY STATION 


In front of the towering railroad station of 
turn of the century vintage, Walt stopped 
and got out to sweep an arm over the pano- 
rama. 

The railroad station will be the entryway 
to Disneyland from the parking area de- 
signed for 12,175 cars. 

In front of it runs Main Street. 

Farther down is the concourse where the 
four main sections of the vast undertaking 
may be entered—Frontierland, Adventure- 
land, Fantasyland, and Tomorrowland. 

Shrouded under a huge canvas in the 
Main Street square was a bulky thing with 
wheels. 


GETS FIRST RIDE 


”"Come on, Cotta, and I'll give you the first 
ride on the horsecar,”’ offered Disney to Mrs. 
Forsythe. 

He started taking off the coverings and 
unveiled car 4 of the Disneyland and horse- 
car special. No horses being around at the 
moment, Walt and the spectators rolled the 
car up the track. Then Walt got in, and with 
Mrs. Forsythe hanging on, he went barreling 
down the grade at a full 2 miles per hour, 
bell clanging and handbrake gripped drama- 
tically in genuine Casey Jones style. 

Then it was the big castle leading into 
Fantasyland. 

On the way we passed down Main Street, 
where gas lights will flare nostalgically over 
down-to-earth butcher shops, pharmacies, 
real estate offices and dental clinics all true 
to the 1890-1900 motif. 

Sound effects will be authentic, too. The 
nerve-shattering clatter of the dentist’s drill 
will echo along with the more romantic mu- 
sic of the oldtime butcher's saw in the shops 
where they used to give away liver for dogs. 

Upstairs in a window is a sign emblematic 
of the thing that always is in the heart of 
Disney. It says simply: 

“Elias Disney, contractor, 1895.” 
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LIVING MEMORIAL 


That was Walt’s father, now perpetuated in 
a living memorial. 

At the King Arthur Castle, Walt and For- 
sythe leaned over the wall and looked across 
the moat. 

“How many hours a day are you putting in 
on this thing?” Walt was asked. 

“What does it matter? I’m having the 
time of my life.” 

Around a hill we sped and Walt waved a 
hand. 

“Going to have snow up there in the win- 
tertime,”” he pronounced. “Already got the 
ice company’s promise to do it.” 


TIES FOR TRACKS 


We passed piled-up stacks of railroad ties. 

“For the trains that will run all the way 
around the place,’ Walt explained. “And 
don’t call ’em toys or miniatures. These are 
scale models, just slightly reduced, of the real 
thing and on tracks in proportion. The 
locomotives weight 15 tons.” 

By canals and the Painted Desert where 
sahuaro cacti point their gaunt fingers at 
the sky we went until we came to a great 
river and there was the Mark Twain, 

OLD RIVER BOAT 

This stern-wheeler that will carry 300 
people is equipped with a genuine boiler and 
&@ music room, hoity-toity as a Mississippi 
culture society, suh. The superstructure was 
built at the studios in Burbank and hauled 
down to be put on the keel. 

Close by is a jungle river where lifelike 
hippos and other scary critters will bob up 
to give zest to the visitors’ journeyings in 
small boats. 

EXPENSIVE SCENERY 


Walt said about a half a million dollars 
has been spent on trees and shrubbery, 
ranging from cold-climate pines to tropical 
bananas. Three gigantic palms were re- 
tained on the old Dominguez estate, which 
forms the nucleus of Disneyland, out of pure 
sentiment. Under one of them legend says 
Louisa May Alcott was married. 

We saw where Tahitian grass shacks will 
lure the romantic, where adventurous 
youngsters and oldsters can take a round 
trip to the moon or inspect old mother earth 
from a space station. We saw the futuristic 
architecture of Tomorrowland and delved 
backward in the tides of time toward Davy 
Crockett and the log forts of yesteryear. 


CARVER BUSY 


Under a shed, a carver, Bill Washo, was 
showing a pretty girl, Joyce Hackett, how to 
fashion some of the cornices and other doo- 
dads and gimcracks for the good old days. 

“Pretty soon the grass will be up and we 
will get the plaster out of here and get 
started on the final polishing for the open- 
ing,” Walt commented, deftly steering 
around a wheelbarrow. 

“Whatever gave you the idea for all this?” 
he was asked. 


PLANS GOT BIGGER 


“It was when my kids were little—Diana, 
now Mrs. Ron Miller, 21; and Sharon, 18— 
and we would talk about some such idea. 
Originally I intended to take 10 acres of the 
50 at our Burbank studio, but the plans got 
bigger and bigger. So, here we are.” 

“The trains?” 


“Oh, they were just a hobby to get my 
mind off my problems—they didn’t actually 
start the Disneyland idea.” 

We whirled past workmen on ladders, the 
clanging and clatter of the machine shop, 
the indescribable bustle and puttering of 
1,200 men in a race with time. 


BECOMES REAL 


From it all Disneyland is emerging, un- 
believable but a reality, a dream compound- 
ed of stone and bricks and timbers and 
cement, born of the brain of one boyish- 
looking genius in a pink shirt and an old 
straw hat. 
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Facts on 50-50 Cargo Preference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the following statement which 
I received from the Association of Ameri- 
can Shipowners, with reference to the 
50-50 cargo preference amendment. It 
is vitally important to the welfare of 
the American merchant marine that 50 
percent of American shipping go in 
American ships: 


Facts on 50-50 CARGo PREFERENCE 


On nine occasions since 1948, legislation 
covering Government-generated cargoes has 
provided that at least 50 percent thereof 
move on United States flag vessels. Last year, 
in Public Law 664, Congress applied this 
historical principle to all Government car- 
goes, including agricultural surpluses which 
are femanced directly or indirectly by United 
States public funds. 

This support for American shipping is the 
most practical method of implementing our 
basic national maritime policy of maintain- 
ing an adequate merchant marine. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1955 (S. 2090), 
as reported by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, eliminates the 50-50 shipping 
clause from the shipment of agricultural 
commodities not only under that act but also 
under Public Law 480, the Surplus Agricul- 
tural Disposal Act. 

This amendment was adopted without 
hearing and was obviously influenced by mis- 
understanding and misstatement of the 
disastrous impact of the amendment on 
American ships. Moreover, its proponents 
accepted a completely distorted picture of 
the effect of 50-50 on the surplus-disposal 
program. In this light, a few brief facts are 
presented to put this matter in its proper 
perspective: 

1. A fair participation in Government- 
generated cargoes is the most practical sup- 
port for American ships. 

2. Both American agriculture and the 
American merchant marine are essential to 
a healthy American economy. They have a 
mutual interest in foreign trade, foreign aid, 
surplus disposal. 

3. Even foreign maritime nations have 
conceded our right to apply 50-50 to aid 
cargoes. 

4. There is absolutely no basis in fact for 
the contention that 50-50 has impeded the 
surplus agricultural program. About 70 per- 
cent of the 3-year authorization was com- 
mitted in the first year, 14 nations having 
purchased $425 million worth of agricultural 
surplus. 

Despite rumors that foreign nations will 
not purchase our agricultural surplus if 
50-50 is applied, the program is evidently 
well ahead of schedule. 

5. It has even been claimed that unavail- 
ability of American ships would slow down 
the program. Actually, this is impossible 
under the 50-50 law. Moreover, the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
thoroughly exploded this contention. 

6. Cargo preference (50-50) does not in- 
crease the cost to the purchasing country. 
All transportation is paid for by the purchas- 
ing nation at not more than the world mar- 
ket rates regardless of flag of carrier. 

7. Eighty percent of these cargoes will 
move on liners, and can be transported on 
American ships at the same cost as on for- 
eign flag vessels. 
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8. Fifty-fifty clause has increased CC¢ e,. 
penditures in very minor degree. Approyj. 
mately 60 percent of dollar financing of Ocean 
freigat has resulted from the inability of fo,. 
eign countries to carry their own purchases 
or lack of adequate currency to buy oceay 
transportation. Dollar financing would jp 
required under these conditions even With. 
out 50-50 legislation. The remainder of the 
dollar financing of ocean transportation, oy 
that part which may be attributed to 50-59 
is but 2.9 percent of the cost of the whole 
program to date. 

9. At the present time, approximately two. 
thirds of the foreign currencies received by 
us under title I of the Agricultural Disposa, 
Act, have been returned overseas for the ac. 
count of foreign nations. Thus these trans. 
actions cannot be considered commercia) 
transactions, 





Progress in New York State Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I am extremely interested not 
only in farming legislation and farm 
progress throughout the country but 
most especially in my own State of New 
York. I follow with deepest interest all 
developments on the farm front in our 
State, and at the same time I am ever 
watchful for consumer interests. 

Under the new State administration of 
Governor Harriman, considerable prog- 
ress has been made in farm legislation 
and in introducing certain improve- 
ments in agriculture and related fields 
that will be of benefit likewise to the vast 
number of consumers in New York. The 
head of the New York State Department 
of Agriculture and Marekts is Commis- 
sioner Daniel J. Carey, who is not only 
a good personal friend but a very able 
administrator and an expert in his field. 
He has been instrumental in introducing 
many of the innovations and achieve- 
ments in the short space of a few months 
since the Harriman administration took 
over the State government. 

I am in receipt of a most interesting 
letter from Commissioner Carey outlin- 
ing some of the improvements in agri- 
culture. I believe that many agricul 
tural leaders and many of our State 
governmental leaders will be interested 
in these achievements, and for these 
reasons I am inserting the text of his 
letter into the REcorp: 

STATE OF NEw Yorg«K, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MARKETS, 
Albany, June 23, 1955. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUso, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DEAR MR. ANFUSO: During the session of 
the legislature this year and in the 30 days 
following adjournment, Governor Harrimat 
approved considerable legislation of partic 
ular concern to farm people. I feel it would 
be worth our while, at this time when ag! 
culture is into its new production season, 10 
look at a few of the accomplishments which 
are now the law of our State or soon will be. 

Progressive legislation was enactetd on the 
manufacture of cheese. Our cheesemaktl$ 
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are now permitted to use a starter method 
which will cause their product to coagulate 
properly. As @ health safeguard, no cheese 
or cheese curd can be released to the retail 
trade unless it has been pasteurized or made 
from pasteurized milk, skim or cream. 
Cheese cured for more than 60 days is ex- 
ed. 

iy 07 this year the law contained no defi- 
nition for flavored milk. That has been cor- 
rected along with the addition of a defini- 
tion for sour cream. This clarifies enforce- 
ment problems. 

Another amendment to the agriculture 
law makes it unlawful to advertise a place of 
business as @ farmers’ market unless farm 
products are the principal merchandise of- 
fered for sale. We expect this will prevent 
unscrupulous persons from posing as oper- 
ators of farmers’ markets to sell nonfarm 
products. 

Iam glad to report that a year's extension 
was given for indemnification for rabies in 
domestic animals. The State reimburses 
counties for half of the amount spent. State 
yarticipation in county costs of rabies-con- 
trol programs was prolonged for 2 years. 

Our outmoded law on the inspection and 
sale of seeds was replaced by a new version 
which won widespread support. It is my 
opinion that this completely revised law will 
mean greater protection for purchasers and 
enable us to give stricter enforcement. 

I am sure that all of us approve the ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for the expenses of the 
New York State Horticultural Society’s 100th 
birthday observance. The society has been 
of invaluable aid to the residents of this 
State. The Department will work with the 
organization in arranging the observance. 

The rapidly increasing attention New York 
growers are giving to irrigation projects re- 
sulted in the creation this year of a tempo- 
rary commission to study the needs of this 
means of expanding and stabilizing our ag- 
ricultural economy. This sort of planning 
can be of inestimable value to our State. 

An amendment to the education law in- 
creases from $100 to $200 the annual State 
aid to enlarged city school districts for each 
public school pupil residing in outside areas. 
It raises the maximum from 200 to 400 area 
pupils for each enlarged district. This 
change recognizes the study made relative 
to costs in city schools where it is imprac- 
tical to establish centralized districts. It 
will help in equalizing costs among all rural 
residents. 

Without meaning to consider these out- 
standing improvements in any order of im- 
portance, and realizing that you as a leader 
actively interested in agriculture are prob- 
ably as familiar with them as I am, I appre- 
san this opportunity of reviewing them 
With you. 

Very truly yours, 
DANTE J. Carey, 
Commissioner. 





Writers Refuse To Oppose Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
much misinformation is being circulated 


about the upper Colorado River project, 
and most of it originates in southern 


California. Typical of their tactics in 
sculing other organizations to front for 
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them in their selfish opposition is the 
method described in the following Asso- 
ciated Press article from the El Paso 
(Tex.) Times: 

Writers REFUSE To Oppose COLORADO PROJECT 


Santa Fe, N. MEx.—A New Mexican Thurs- 
day reported—with considerable heat—a re- 
cent unsuccessful effort to have the Western 
Writers’ Association take a stand against 
the upper Colorado River project. 

Fred Patton, game and fish department 
publicist and association member, said a 
southern California newsman made the effort 
when the association recently met at Moran, 
Wyo., in conjunction with a game and fish 
Officials’ convention. 

“Why,” said Patton indignantly, "if it had 
been successful, it would have hamstrung 
any newsman or radioman or magazine writer 
who happens to belong to the association. 
It would have blocked objective writing about 
the project.” 

He reported that after he spoke out 
strongly against the motion and moved to 
table it, a Utah representative came to his 
aid and spoke emotionally of the life-and- 
death importance of water in the arid regions 
of the West. 

“The vote in favor of my motion to table 
was 29 to 6, with the 6 votes coming from 
California interests,” Patton said, 





Slovenian Observance of St. Janez Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following commemorative ad- 
dress made by me on the occasion of St. 
Janez Day, a day in which Slovenians 
pay tribute to the memory of their coun- 
trymen who gave their lives fighting 
against the Ottoman Turks and the 
many other invaders who have plagued 
Slovenia through most of modern his- 
tory: 

Among the Slovene people the birthday of 
John the Baptist, St. Janez Day, as they call 
it, is a national holiday. As in many parts 
of Europe and Latin America, bonfires are 
lit in tribute to the great saint of Christen- 
dom who baptized Christ. But the fires 
that blaze up at dusk on the mountainsides 
of Slovene territory have acquired a special 
significance for the Slovene people. The 
flames that dot the black skyline are vivid 
reminders of three and a half centuries of 
stubborn resistance to intermittent, but per- 
sistent, Turkish invasions. 

While individual Christian countries were 
willing to make peace and friends with the 
Turks for political reasons, the Slovenes re- 
sisted. While many a ruler, knight, and 
noble withdrew to castle strongholds, leav- 
ing the countryside wide open to Turkish 
assaults, the Slovenian people held their 
ground. To protect themselves, they built 
tabors, that is, they fenced in hills or forti- 
fied village churches as best they could, and 
barricaded themselves inside when the Turks 
struck. In the time of peril watchers high 
up in the mountains lit signal fires to allow 
time for the people to gather up necessities 
for a siege and flee to their fortified areas. 

The proud people that withstood the 
Turks from 1396 to 1736 had behind them a 
long history of resistance to foreign domina- 
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tion. The land of the Slovenes, which lies 
at one of the most important crossroads of 
Europe, has long been coveted by one nation 
or another in the seemingly endless struggle 
for political power on the European Con- 
tinent. The Germans in the ninth century 
tried to Germanize the area by wiping out 
the Slovene aristocracy and settling the land 
with German colonists. From the 9th to the 
15th centuries the Slovenes lost about one- 
half their land to invaders. Under the 
Austrian Empire the desire to be free in- 
spired the indomitable Slovene peasants to 
revolt time and again. In our own time Nazi 
aggressors overran Slovene territory, swal- 
lowing up 850,000 Slovenes into their war 
machine and handing over 330,000 to Italy 
and 85,000 to Hungary. As courageous as 
throughout their early history, they organ- 
ized guerrilla bands to plague their new 
overlords. 

Like all other Europeans liberated from 
the Nazi yoke, the Slovenian people wit- 
nessed the specter of Soviet imperialistic 
communism enveloping vast regions to the 
east along the borderlands dividing Eastern 
and Western Europe. A new plague of total- 
itarianism and oppression descended upon 
Europe, threatening the foundations of 
Western civilization. The place of Adolf 
Hitler was taken by Stalin, and as once the 
heavy boots of the Nazi legions brought 
much of Europe under Nazi control, so now 
the heavy boots of the Red army brought 
vast areas under Communist control. With 
these conveyors of tyranny came a new black 
death to Eastern Europe which in the course 
of the past decade has sought to crush the 
soul and destroy the spirit of the many 
freedom-loving peoples inhabiting that 
stricken area. 

So far in this struggle against Soviet im- 
perialism America has succeeded. To a great 
extent the credit for this success should go 
to the men who guided the American Gov- 
ernment in thaose perilous postwar years. 
But, the greatest share of the credit should 
go to the people who make up this great 
Nation; for it was in the last analysis they 
who sacrificed so much to reconstruct Europe 
and make it again a bastion of strength 
against the menace from the East. Thus 
all Americans of Slovenian descent, along 
with their fellow Americans, played an im- 
portant part in thwarting Soviet imperialism. 

Such self-sacrifice fits well into the tradi- 
tion of the Slovenian-Americans; for it was 
an American of Slovenian descent, Frederick 
Baraga, who in the early part of the 19th 
century devoted his whole life to missionary 
work among the Indians of the Northwest 
Territory. In doing so he dedicated himself 
to America. Recognition came to this son of 
Slovenia in 1855 when he was consecrated 
a bishop of the newly founded Marquette 
Diocese, and it is noteworthy that the State 
of Minnesota has preserved the name of 
Frederick Baraga by naming one of its coun- 
ties in his honor. 

Like Frederick Baraga other sons and 
daughters of Slovenia came to this country 
of ours and in their contribution to this 
Nation they have been unstinting. Our 
strong and proud traditions of liberty and 
independence they have strengthened; and 
in every area of American civilization they 
have distinguished themselves for their dedi- 
cation to duty, their boundless patriotism, 
and their pride in citizenship. 

On the eve of St. Janez Day the bonfires 
that once dotted the Slovenian skyline will 
again blaze forth in honor of the great heroes 
of Slovenia who made the supreme sacrifice 
in defense of their homeland against for- 
eign invaders. Once again the spirit and the 
traditions that these men created in their 
struggle for Slovenian liberty will inspire a 
high sense of honor, respect, and admiration 
in the hearts of all Slovenians who recall 
the great and fearless deeds of their ances- 
tors. No sacrifice can equal the giving of 
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one’s life for his country. To those heroes 
of Slovenia, therefore, no honor, no respect, 
no admiration is too great. 





Reader’s Digest Article: Misinformation 
on Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues I should like 
to insert in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
following these remarks, a letter and 
statement from Mr. Robert Clark, farm- 
er and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Corning Water District, and 
a press wire from Mr. Marion S. Walker, 
publisher of the Red Bluff Daily News. 

This material typifies the reaction to 
the recent Reader’s Digest article, Dol- 
lars into Dust, that has come from areas 
that know firsthand the value of our 
reclamation program. 

Mr. Clark furnished the Reader’s Di- 
gest detailed facts and figures showing 
how completely misleading and errone- 
ous were the figures in the article which 
related to the Central Valley project. In 
acknowledging this material from Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Merle Crowell, of the Reader’s 
Digest, stated: 

That there is more to be said about the 
dificult problem of water supply in our 
western States is undenied. At the present 
time the Reader’s Digest has two writers 
working full time on the subject in an ef- 
fort to develop articles covering its various 
aspects. 


I would suggest that if these writers 
for the Reader’s Digest really want to get 
a firsthand picture of the tremendous 
value of our reclamation program to our 
Nation’s economy, they go to the areas 
directly involved for their information. 
For instance, they might very well check 
with the farmers who are benefiting from 
the Central Valley project, such as Mr. 
Clark. They might also visit the Salt 
River project in Arizona, the Yuma 
project in Arizona and California, the 
Minidoka and Boise projects in Idaho, 
the Yakima project in Washington, or 
the North Platte project in Wyoming 
and Nebraska—and ask the people in 
those areas what they think of our 
reciamation program and what these 
projects have contributed to their areas 
and to the Nation. 

The letter, statement and press wire 
follow: 

CORNING WATER DISTRICT, 
Corning, Calif., May 18, 1955. 
To directors of water districts and Sacra- 
mento Valley irrigation committee: 

Here in the Corning district we have found 
our efforts to educate others in the need for 
forming water districts, and negotiating with 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation for 
water, has been handicapped considerably 
by publication in the May issue of Reader’s 
Digest of an article by Leslie A. Miller 
(“Dollars Into Dust’). 

We have no way of knowing to what ex- 
tent the charges against the Bureau of Rec- 
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lamation, listed in this article, are justified 
elsewhere: we do know that as far as the 
Central Valley project is concerned, the fig- 
ures are completely misleading and erroneous. 

Based on published figures made available 
by the State of California and the Bureau, 
a complete breakdown has been made, in 
which the facts and figures absolutely refute 
Reader’s Digest insofar as the Central Val- 
ley Project is concerned. 

Naturally our only interest in all this is 
its effect on the Sacramento Valley Canals. 
It is unfair that this article, in mentioning 
CVP but without any attempt at accuracy 
or fairness, has made our job more difficult. 

The enclosed statement, drawn from the 
breakdown just mentioned, is being sent in 
the hope that you may find it useful in 
dealing with people who have read the 
Digest article, and naturally have ques- 
tions to ask about that before giving us the 
enthusiastic support we need to persuade the 
Interior Department to let the contract for 
the Red Bluff Diversion Dam—the next step, 
the most important step, in assuring our suc- 
cess in the acquisition of water for our water- 
starved lands on the west side of the valley, 
in Tehama, Glenn, Colusa, Butte and Yolo 
Counties. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT CLARK, 
Chairman, Corning Water District. 





STATEMENT BasED ON BREAKDOWN DRAWN 
FROM PUBLISHED FIGURES 


(The paragraph below is quoted from a 
boxed summary appearing in an article by 
Leslie A. Miller entitled “Dollars Into Dust” 
and published in the May issue of Reader’s 
Digest.) 

“In 1935, Congress, relying on an estimate 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, authorized 
construction of the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia project at a supposed cost of $170 
million. The bill finally presented in 1952 
to Congress by the Reclamation Bureau was 
for $667,934,000.” 

Firstly, the $170 million figure was never 
an estimate made by the Bureau. That 
cost was prepared by the State of California 
in its studies which started in 1921, when 
labor and material cost indices were many 
times lower than today. Also the state- 
ment in the magazine article fails to take 
into account that, for example, when Shasta 
Dam and Reservoir finally were constructed, 
the reservoir capacity had been increased 
from 3,354,000 to 5,045,000 acre-feet, and the 
power capacity was increased from 325,000 
to 454,000 kilowatts. 

Secondly, the Digest article claims that a 
job originally supposed to cost $170 million 
actually is costing $667,934,000. This is so 
completely in error as to verge on falsifica- 
tion. Actually, the Bureau’s estimated fig- 
ure for construction originally planned by 
the State, though with improved facilities 
and vastly higher cost indices, is $351,103,000 
as of January 1, 1955, or slightly more than 
double the figure given by the State in the 
twenties when labor and materials were 
cheap. 

The impossibly high figure of $667,934,000 
cited by the article as the Bureau’s bill for 
doing the same job originally estimated at 
only $170 million actually represents the 
Bureau’s estimate of what the end cost will 
be when the cost of completed projects has 
been added to the cost of a number of other 
projects equally important, of which our 
own Sacramento Valley canals is one. 

In short, the low figure of $170 million 
quoted in the Digest article as an original 
estimate does not allow for construction of 
the Sacramento Valley canals, and does not 
make allowance either for the following proj- 
ects listed, all of which are represented in 
the Bureau’s reported cost estimate of $667,- 
934,000: Three Trinity River dams, reservoir, 
and tunnels; three Trinity power plants and 
switchyards, Sly Park Dam and conduits, 
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Folsom power facilities, fish protection facj}. 
ties, and waterfowl conservation. These are 
not even under construction at the present 
time. 

The inference in the Digest article is that 
the cost of Bureau of Reclamation projects 
must ultimately be borne by the taxpayers, 
All of us know this is not true. Except for 
a small sum set aside for flood control, mon. 
eys spent by the Bureau in developing water 
and power are paid back through a 50-year 
period through sale of the same, in some 
cases with interest. Actually this constryc. 
tion work involves the creation of new dol. 
lars, rather than a spendthrift wasting of 
money currently in exchange. In every case 
on record, development projects of this king 
have resulted in new industries, new pros. 
perity, and the creation of new wealth both 
for the Federal Government and the cop. 
struction-and-service area. 

The figures repeated in the breakdown, 
on which this account is based, are drawn 
from published reports. The data from the 
report by the State of California on the State 
water plan was published in Bulletins 2 
and 29, dated 1931, and the supplementary 
data from the United States Bureau of Rec. 
lamation was published in the annual re- 
ports of 1953 and 1954. 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY IRRIGATION ComMMITTEE, 
Red Bluff, Calif.: 

Responsibility to their readers of widely 
circulated, readily believed national maga- 
zines, was emphasized today with dispatch 
of a telegram to the editors of Reader's 
Digest sent by Robert L. Clark, dry-land 
farmer and president of the board of direc. 
tors of Corning Water District. 

“Now, according to Associated Press re- 
leases, Leslie A. Miller, author of the Digest 
article, is repeating his misinformation be. 
fore the Hoover Commission,” Clark said. 

“My neighbors and I want water. We must 
get water somehow. The one chance we 
have is through the Sacramento Valley Ca- 
nal’s section of Central Valley project. How 
do you think we feel? My neighbors and 
I are good and mad.” 

Miller, a former Wyoming Governor, is 
described by AP as heading the task-force 
committee which worked on reclamation and 
irrigation for the Hoover Commission. 

Clark said today: “For instance, a %600 
million figure is quoted in a résumé in the 
Digest story as being the Bureau's bill to 
Congress for Central Valley projects in Cali- 
fornia, as against a $170 million figure 
claimed to be originally proposed by the Bu- 
reau for the same job. 

“Now, that’s plain untrue. Actually the 
Bureau’s costs for original CVP features 
amounted to only slightly more than double 
the cost estimate made for the same features, 
not by the Bureau, as claimed in the Digest 
article by Miller, but by the State of Cali- 
fornia in studies completed during the twen- 
ties, when cost of labor and material was 
not more than one-third as high as during 
construction period. 

“For this sum,” Clark says, “the Bureau 
increased by nearly 50 percent water-storage 
capacity, and by 40 percent kilowatts of 
electricity over the original State plan. The 
project will pay for itself through sale of 
water and power.” 

In his wire to the Digest editors, Clark 
writes, in part, “Please receive as kindly 4s 
it is intended our comment that in a maga- 
zine of your influence and circulation, the 
responsibility to be fair and accurate is un- 
unusually heavy.” 

In the letter to the farmers, Clark wrote: 

“We have no way of knowing to what ex- 
tent other charges listed against the Bureau 
of Reclamation, in this article, are justified. 
We do know that as far as the Central Valley 
project is concerned, the figures are mis- 
leading and inaccurate. 

“Naturally our only interest in all this !s 
its effect on the authorized Sacramento Val 
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Jey Canals, NOW under construction. It 1s 
infair that this article, and Miller’s later 
testimory before the Hoover Commission, has 
mentioned CVP but without any attempt at 
accuracy OF fairness. It has made our job 
narder. F 

“It is unfortunate that Reader’s Digest, 
unlike other magazines and newspapers of 
jarge circulation, has no provision for cor- 
recting the errors made by their authors. 
It is to be hoped the Hoover Commission 
will realize Miller’s statements rank as mis- 
taken is not falsified.” 

A complete breakdown of CVP costs and 
estimates, based on published figures by the 
State of California and by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, is available on request to him, 
Clark asserted. 

MARION S. WALKER, 
Publisher, Red Bluff Daily News. 





Dominick Elia, an Indomitable Local 


GOP Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Hudson Dispatch, Union City, 
N. J., on the recent death of Dominick 
Elia. The entire 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey suffered a tragic loss 
when Mr. Dominick Elia, the Republican 
leader, passed away to his reward. 
America is made great by the two-party 
system and although Mr. Elia belonged 
to the opposite political party than does 
this member, nonetheless I respected him 
for his devotion to duty, for his construc- 
tive criticism, for his civic consciousness 
and for his courageous Americanism. It 
would seem to be my duty to record on 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
his great contribution to our country. 
The editorial follows: 

DoMINICK ELIA, AN INDOMITABLE LOCAL 

GOP LEADER 
The late Dominick Elia for three decades 


was one of the outstanding Republican 
leaders in North Hudson. He persistently 
and consistently espoused the causes of his 


party in spite of the fact that he was operat- 
ing as a leader of a minority group in an 
overwhelmingly heavy Democratic territory. 
But by his never-deviating allegiance to his 
party he won the admiration of friend and 
political foe alike. 


Mr. Elia never ceased his political activ- 
ities until a year ago when he was forced 
to curtail his participation in affairs of the 
party due to a heart condition he suffered, 
but he still retained the reins of leadership. 
But even though he continued to manifest 


his interest in the affairs of his chosen party 
unt il the very last, another attack on June 12 
finally resulted in his demise on June 15 at 


the age of 72, 

This was a man who never capitulated 
to the opposition in the 30 years that he 
spearheaded a constantly losing cause. Mr. 
Elia always fought for what he believed to be 
the right side, although his stands were al- 
Ways Opposed by a much greater support of 
the other party. 

Dominick Elia’s record of service to his 
Party goes back to the time when old Union 
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Hill and old West Hoboken were separate 
entities. When the two municipalities were 
consolidated in 1925, with the Democratic 
Party in complete control, he wasn’t stymied 
in his efforts to gain control of the political 
apparatus which guided the destinies of the 
city. But, over all the 30 years which have 
followed that consolidation, he never was 
able to gain control, or even seriously 
threaten the ruling faction. However, he 
never ceased trying, for which he deserves 
accolades. 

Serving in lesser capacities for many years, 
Mr. Elia took over the reins of Union City’s 
GOP in 1943 and steadily built up his forces 
until 1950, when many political observers 
forecast that a fusion ticket backed by him 
and his followers had the best chance ever 
to unseat Democratic Mayor Harry J. Thou- 
rot. However, a third ticket led by insurgent 
Republicans split the city’s vote, with the 
result that his slate went down to defeat. 


In May 1954 Mr. Elia again formed a fu- 
sion slate to oppose Thourot administration, 
but once more the incumbents won out and 
the GOP chieftain suffered another defeat. 
All through his political life, he was an un- 
swerving organization man, never compro- 
mising with his beliefs and principles for the 
sake of personal or party aggrandizement, a 
stand which is most unusual in a practical 
world where horsetrading is the accepted 
practice. 

In spite of the fact that he was a leader 
for so many years of the party which always 
ran second, Mr. Elia was honored with a 
number of public appointments. Early in 
his political career, before the consolidation 
which created Union City, he narrowly lost 
the mayorality of old West Hoboken. He 
was defeated by only 112 votes. When 
Charles Mohn, only Republican mayor in 
Union City’s 30 year’s history, was elected, he 
appointed Mr. Elia a commissioner of public 
affairs, a post he held for 2 years. 

Mr. Elia once served as president of West 
Hoboken Board of Health and he also was a 
Hudson County tax commissioner, as well as 
a condemnation commissioner for old West 
Hoboken. When his brother, Frank Elia, be- 
came Union City postmaster in 1953, he be- 
came Union City Republican municipal 
chairman, a post he held until his death. He 
was a member of the Masonic order for al- 
most a half century. His vocation was that 
of a pipe manufacturer. Born in Italy, he 
came to this country early in his life and 
settled in old West Hoboken. 





Statement of George J. Burger, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Before the Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcommit- 
tee of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, June 22, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the testimony given by Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 
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The home office of the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business is located 
in my district at Burlingame, Calif. 

The testimony referred to follows: 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. Our Na- 
tional headquarters are located in Burlin- 
game, Calif. We also maintain division of- 
fices at New York City, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of 
Congress that no officer or group of officers 
is permitted to speak for the federation as 
to its position on any legislative or eco- 
nomic problems unless so directed by a 
nationwide poll of our members. The en- 
tire membership is polled and the results 
of these polls give the executive officers the 
authority to act in behalf of the members. 


The federation has a vital stake in the 
successful administration of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act. It will be found 
from the record of the hearings before the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees in May 1953, that the feledation’s 
position was in full support of the proposed 
legislation with only one exception. We 
recommend that full control of the agency 
rest with the Administrator and that he be 
subject only to control of the Congress of 
the United States. Our position today, 
through nationwide vote, remains the same 
as it was in May 1953. 

The federation has in its employ approxi- 
mately 200 field representatives who are 
calling on small-business men every day of 
the business week and they are in a position 
to get first-hand information on the success 
or failure of the Small Business Administra- 
tion in carrying out the will of Congress. 
Further, the federation, through its head 
offices in Burlingame, Calif., and its Wash- 
ington office, receives considerable numbers 
of requests for information from our mem- 
bership as to procedure under the Small 
Business Administration Act as to loans. In 
fact it can be safely said that better than 
80 percent of the inquiries as they apply to 
SBA from all sections of the Nation rest on 
the needs for financial assistance. The 
Washington office alone, during the life of 
the act, has assisted many hundreds in giv- 
ing them the necessary information on pro- 
cedure to follow in their contacts with SBA. 
At the same time, we have kept the members 
of Congress acquainted with information 
coming from their districts on such in- 
quiries. 

We have a very vital stake in the success 
of the Small Business Administration Act. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that if 
there are deficiencies in the administration 
of the act, it would act as a boomerang to 
the federation. Consequently, we are 
watching developments to bring about a suc- 
cessful administration of the act, and let it 
be understood for the record that the closest 
liaison and cooperation has existed between 
our office and the head office of SBA for a 
year or more. 


As a result of the mail reaching our head 
office at Burlingame, Calif., or the mail di- 
rected to the Washington office from mem- 
bers of the federation—all independent busi- 
nessmen, it can be said without a question 
of doubt that they desire this agency to stand 
on its own two feet—full control and man- 
agement of the agency to rest with the 
agency itself, and not be made a part of any 
other agency of the Government or have any 
controls vested in any other agency of the 
Government as to the overall policy of the 
Small Business Administration. Control of 
the agency should rest with the administra- 
tor and the Congress itself. 

The position the federation is taking as 
to the continuance of the agency is rati- 
fied and confirmed by two recent nation- 
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wide polls of its entire membership. The 
results of the two polls are as follows: 


Poll No. 1: 76 percent for, 22 percent 
ainst, 2 percent, no vote. 
oe Poll No. 2: & percent for, 11 percent 


ainst, 5 percent, no vote. 
net is to be noted, Mr. Chairman, that 


the first poll was made in or around Octo- 
ber 1954, and the oa recent poll was com- 
in the past 60 days. 
 o appenenenees during the present 
session of Congress before the House and 
Senate Small Business Committees and the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees, we made six specific recom- 
mendations as to the overall operation of 
the Small Business Administration. I would, 
therefore, request the privilege of making 
these recommendations a part of the record 
his hearing. 

ron it be ae for the record that it is 
our opinion the Hoover Commission and 
its members are to be complimented for the 
tremendous undertaking in exploring the 
various operations within our Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are sure that the results of 
these studies, wholly nonpartisan, will go 
a long ways to bring about improved meth- 
ods or corrective practices within the opera- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

With reference to the recent report of the 
Commission as it applied to lending agen- 
cies of the Government, and that part of the 
report which applies to the Small Business 
Administration Act, it is our belief that the 
present operation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration does not run in conflict with, 
or in duplication of the operations of the 
Department of Commerce. Small-business 
people of the Nation are beginning more 
and more to look to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the agency whose activities are 
devoted exclusively to the problems of small 
business, which was the intent of the Con- 
gress in the creation of the act. We desire 
to have this agency stand by itself and at 
no time be made a part of the Department 
of Commerce. 

We do agree with the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation where it states, page 91 of the 
report: “The lending activities of this 
agency should not be operated in a manner 
which will impose any burden on the gen- 
eral taxpayer.” It can be said that small 
business, nationwide, would concur in these 
important findings, and that small business 
is not interested now or heretofore in any 
financial handouts.” 

On the same page of the Commission’s 
report, section (c) of recommendation No. 
39, it states: “That, in the meantime, it 
should charge sufficient interest to earn its 
operating expenses arising out of lending 
and to pay interest to the Treasury on Gov- 
ernment funds equal to the cost of money to 
the Government.” There can be no objec- 
tion from small business to this recom- 
mendation. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the agency itself is in its infancy, 
and it might be said operating just a little 
over a year, and as the saying goes “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day” and we feel certain 
that if the agency proceeds in its operations 
in conforming to the will of the Congress 
it will return to the Government any expense 
that the Government incurs. 

The members of the Commission may rest 
assured that we in the federation are closely 
watching the operations of the agency and 
that we will be one of the first to report to 
the Commission or any other agency of the 
Government if we find an improper appli- 
cation of the agency’s operation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee, and 
it is our hope, for the good of the Nation, 
that the Commission continues its splendid 
operation, 
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Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper col- 
umn, Keenotes for the week of June 
27. This column, which might be en- 
titled “A Happy World for Everyone,” 
follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


She was 9, and as she finished her nightly 
prayer she added a new concluding thought 
before the “Amen.” It was: “and please make 
this a happy world for everyone.” 

Her parents were surprised, almost 
startled—both by the unexpectedness of the 
injected thought in a prayer which usually 
varied little, and also by its truly eloquent 
simplicity. In 9 words, this 9-year-old 
had summed up fully and accurately the 
hopes of all of us—the dream of mankind. 

Noting the momentary surprise on the 
faces of her elders as she looked up, the 
child asked “Was that all right to say?” In- 
stantly and emphatically assured that it was, 
indeed, “all right” to pray for “a happy world 
for everyone,” the little girl settled back 
contentedly in her bed and soon was fast 
asleep. 

The idea that their surprise at the child’s 
improvisation had raised a doubt as to 
whether it was acceptable to pray for a happy 
world for everyone bothered the adults a bit. 
For they remembered that there have been 
times—or, at least so it seems in retro- 
spect—when it appeared unacceptable either 
socially or politically to be concerned about 
the happiness of any except ourselves and 
our Own group or countrymen. 

What we prayed for in the privacy of our 
own meditations was, of cOurse, our own 
business. But the views that we expressed 
publicly about world brotherhood, about the 
common aspirations of man, about the 
necessity for freedom for all if our own free- 
dom was to be safe and secure—these were 
sometimes regarded by self-appointed over- 
seers of Our political morality, it seems, al- 
most as subversive thoughts at worst, or 
“excessive do-goodism,” at best. 

To some, the formation of the United 
Nations just 10 years ago was a sign of such 
foolishness. While the U. N. has certainly 
not succeeded in bringing about the realiza- 
tion of the 9-year-old’s prayer to “make this 
a happy world for everyone”, it is a hopeful 
signpost and significant milestone on the 
road to a decent world. 

The President emphasized this in his 
speech to the representatives of the 60 as- 
sembled U. N. nations at San Francisco last 
week when he said: 

“For this Nation, I pay respectful tribute 
to you whose faith, and patience, and cour- 
age, and wisdom have brought it through 
10 tumultuous, frequently discouraging, 
sometimes terrifying—but often rewarding— 
years. That there have been failures in at- 
tempts to solve international difficulties by 
the principles of the charter, none can deny. 
That there have been victories, only the will- 
fully blind can fail to see. But clear it is 
that without the United Nations the failures 
would still have been written as failures into 
history. And, certainly, without this organi- 
zation the victories could not have been 
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achieved; instead, they might well have 
recorded as human disasters. 
world has been spared.” 

The President spoke from the Vantage 
point of having personally just Participateg 
in the Operation Alert civil defense tey 
which required him and all of his top off. 
cials to flee from Washington. His plea to 
the U. N. for a basis for a Just world peac 
followed, therefore, his first-hand observa. 
tion of the extent of America’s horrible yp. 
preparedness for hydrogen warfare as demon. 
strated in this rather fumbling civil efensg 
exercise. 

Significantly, Just a few hours before the 
President spoke at San Francisco of the need 
for world understanding to achieve pea 
the House of Representatives unanimously 
passed a resolution authorizing the use ot 
cancellation stamp in the post offices bear. 
ing the admonition “Pray for peace.” 

What better prayer than the simple one 
of the 9-year old “Please make this a happy 
world for everyone”? It would, if granted 
certainly assure peace, would it not? It is 
devoutly to be wished. 


been 
These, the 





Wave Old Glory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 

WAVE OLD GLory 


(By Henry Kravetz, United States Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea 50, Mass.) 


Wave old glory, you royal daughter of ou 
history, 

Lady independence was your majestic moth- 
er. 

You are here in being, ever proudly sway- 
ing, 

Thanks to Washington, our father. 

Liberty or death, challenged, ridicule and 
scorn. 

Heroes brave, their young lives gave, 

For you red, white and blue, 

To be born. 


Wave old glory, 

In every direction. 
North, South, 

East and West. 

Wave old glory. 

Under your protection, 
A toiling Nation 

Finds its rest. 


Ring Liberty Bell, ring again. , 

Remind the oppressed of a free world, of 
individuals right. i 

Lift that curtain, enough of darkness. | 

Give them sunshine, give them light. 

Come ye emissaries of democracy. 

End dictation’s stalling. 

Let freedom’s trade winds fill the air of thst 
sphere. 

Times are calling. 


Sacred shall be this day. 

To all—in the U.S. A. 

A day of promise, a day to pray. 
A time for feast and celebrations. 
A day to pledge, again and again 
Allegiance to the land, 

To preserve our freedoms, 

To safeguard its stations. 





\. 


] 
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Opportunity for Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Portland Ore- 
gonian of June 22 titled “Opportunity 
for Labor.” ‘This editorial points up the 
immediate prospect of a job bonanza 
with passage of the John Day bill, H. R. 
5789. Since the creation of new jobs is 
of such vital importance, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert this editorial in 


the RECORD: 
OpPpoRTUNITY FOR LABOR 

The Portland Central Labor Council has 
been asked by metal trades workers affiliated 
with it to oppose by resolution the Sam 
Coon bill authorizing local participation in 
the financing of John Day Dam. The motive, 
of course, is to get the council formally in 
alinement with the Democratic Party line of 
opposition to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s partnership power development policy. 
This may be good party strategy, but is it 
good from the standpoint of the average 
Oregon workingman? We think not. 

H. R. 5789, now pending in Congress, Con- 
templates the building of the $310 million 
John Day Dam on the Columbia River with 
an outlay of but $37 million in Federal funds 
for its navigation and other nonreimbursable 
facilities. The balance, $273 million, would 
be put up by local interests. As defined in 
the bill, such interests could be States or 
other agencies, PUD’s, REA’s, municipal 
power systems, or private power companies. 
Any such group or combination of groups 
could participate and their sole reward would 
be a 50-year contract to distribute a share of 
John Day’s 1,105,000 kilowatts in proportion 
to the amount of money put up for the dam 
project. Three private utilities—Pacific 
Power & Light, Portland General Electric, 
and Washington Water Power—have offered 
to put up the $273 million if other groups 
are not interested. 

Labor's stake in this proposal is a big one. 
Of the total cost of the dam, an estimated 


$100 million would go for wages. That’s 
enough to keep 5,000 men working at $2.50 
an hour for nearly 4 years on a 40-hour week 


basis. Where else can be found the im- 
mediate prospect of such a job bonanza, 
with the secondary prosperity it would bring 
to suppliers and service industries in the 
Northwest? 

Energy from the completed dam would be 
integrated into the Northwest power pool, 


with the participating groups eligible to draw 
from it proportionate amounts of power for 
sale in their own distribution areas. The 


parts of Oregon served by P. G. E. and P. P. 
& L. thus would benefit from big new blocks 
of power available to attract new industry 
and create new jobs. 

Why is labor being asked to oppose this 
meritorious plan? Simply because it does 
not jibe with the aims of public-power forces 


and their congressional spokesmen from 
Oregon Senators WAYNE MorsE and RICHARD 
Net BERGER, and Congresswoman  EbDITH 
GREEN They seek all-Federal financing for 
Columbia River Basin power projects. 
Federal Government financing would pro- 
duce Slightly lower cost power, it is true, 
because the Federal Government can obtain 


& lesser rate of interest on money it borrows. 
But there is a fatal flaw in the public-power 
ecument. Even the Domecrat-controlled 

‘neress is not interested in putting up any 
large sums of the taxpayers’ money to 
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develop Northwest hydro and lure indus- 
tries away from other parts of the country 
to this part. The ideas of the public-power 
advocates make no sense to eastern Congress- 
men, and they never will. Messrs. Morse 
and NEUBERGER and Mrs. GREEN are leading 
their followers down a long, long lane to 
eventual and inevitable disappointment. 

This newspaper has not been an advocate 
of the partnership plan as espoused by In- 
teriar Secretary Douglas McKay. A better 
way to finance power projects, we think, 
would be through a regional corporation 
which would have the advantage of low- 
interest rates and would not be forever de- 
pendent on congressional whims. But such 
an agency will take time to create, and the 
need for more power is with us now. 

Representative Coon’s proposal offers a 
sound and sensible way to acquire the dam 
which is the next logical step in Columbia 
River development, and which would be built, 
owned, operated by the Federal Government 
in the public interest. The workingman 
who opposes this plan really is working 
against his own interests. 





Applesauce on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleague from southern California is 
putting into the Recorp statements 
whimsically called “Bananas on Pike’s 
Peak.” They are typical of the un- 
founded exaggerations being made by 
that area in an attempt to defeat the 
upper Colorado River project, and I sub- 
mit they should be more accurately 
called “Applesauce on Capitol Hill.” 

Any consideration of the Colorado 
River storage project should at all times 
keep in view the real basic issue, which 
is this: 

The water under discussion belongs to 
the four upper basin States of Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
The Colorado River storage project 
would provide the way to develop and 
use that water in those States, where 
it belongs. If the storage project is not 
built, that water—the most precious of 
all resources in the semiarid climate 
in which we in the West live—will .be 
stolenfrom us. It is as simple as that. 

The water is ours by every right, both 
legal and moral. More than $0 percent 
of the water which flows in the Colorado 
River system falls in the form of snow 
on the mountains of our four upper basin 
States. 

We did not selfishly try to hold onto all 
of that water, even though it is produced 
on our land. By terms of the 1922 Colo- 
rado River compact, we agree to a divi- 
sion of water with the lower basin States, 
through which the river flows. Terms 
of that compact are more than generous 
to the lower basin, but we are not dis- 
puting them. We only want the right to 
develop the water that is ours, under the 
law of the land and under the laws of 
justice and equity. 

There is no other major source of wa- 
ter to which our four States may turn. 
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Without it, the final limits of our growth 
and development are very sharply de- 
fined. Our future is dead. 

With that water—and once more let 
me remind you that it is our water—we 
can continue to grow and develop, not 
only for ourselves but for the benefit of 
the entire Nation. We can fully develop 
the mineral treasure chest of the Na- 
tion which lies in upper Colorado River 
Basin. We can, and will, contribute 
steadily to the wealth and to the security 
of these United States. 

If we are not given the right to develop 
our resources, through construction of 
the Colorado River storage project, there 
can be no doubt of what will happen to 
the water—our water. Water, un- 
checked and uncontrolled, inevitably 
runs downhill. The natural course of 
the Colorado River takes it to Mexico and 
to southern California, which has al- 
ready built a tremendous agricultural 
and industrial economy through develop- 
ment of its own share of Colorado River 
water. Development largely accom- 
plished through the reclamation pro- 
gram financed by the Government. 

Let us not be led astray by false issues 
and the red herrings with which the op- 
ponents of the Colorado project are con- 
stantly trying to confuse the people. We 
are only asking for our obvious and law- 
ful right—to develop our own water for 
essential use and to pay for that devel- 
opment from the resources of our own 
region. Do not let this right be stolen 
from us. 





On House Concurrent Resolution 154— 
Industry to the Rockies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, if ever 
there was a true land of opportunities 
that place is my native State of Mon- 
tana. I say that for a variety of rea- 
sons, all of which will show that there 
is no better place in the United States 
for industries to establish or relocate 
than in the Treasure State—Montana. 

From a hardy, friendly people to a 
wealth of natural resources, Montana is 
ideal for industry of all kinds. Strate- 
gically located in the Rock Mountain 
area, its abundance of treasure stretches 
from the tall timber in the Rockies down 
to the depths of the earth for petroleum, 
copper, and other as yet untapped min- 
erals including uranium for our atomic 
era. Montana provides a variety since 
the third largest State, by area, in the 
Union includes both the Rocky Moun- 
tains and a portion of the Pacific North- 
west and the rolling land of the Great 
Plains States. 

These few facts are the best evidence 
that Montana is a land of opportunities. 
Opportunities always exist in new areas. 
Since Montana is relatively new, has not 
been fully developed, has a sparse pop- 
ulation and vacant land, it is a para- 
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dise for those looking for opportunities. 

Montana has a great base of raw ma- 
terials, minerals, agricultural and for- 
est products. These are present more 
generously and completely than in any 
other State. Coupled with these is an 
enormous amount of power, an intellli- 
gent and effective labor supply, adequate 
transportation, local and national mar- 
kets, a healthy and enjoyable climate, 
and a people who love and have faith 
in their State. ; 

These great potentialities provide a 
range of opportunity as great as the 
range of free enterprise itself from one- 
man businesses to complete industrial 
operations. Surveys already made have 
yielded a long and varied list. Tech- 
nological advancements which are oc- 
curring with increasing rapidity, length- 
en this list. 

A swift backward glance reveals why 
Montana is what it is today. Its early 
history is an intermingling of the lonely 
trading post and settler’s cabin, the 
roaring gold camp, Indians and trap- 
pers, the farmer’s struggle against the 
elements, cattle industry, the fabulous 
war of the copper kings, lawlessness 
beaten by law and order. These expe- 
riences bred a hardy, and later a 
friendly, people. 

Montana’s early visitors found the vast 
eastern plains and the western slope 
laced by great river systems. Favorable 
passes provided natural routes through 
the mountains for the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, the trappers, the gold seek- 
ers, the permanent settlers, and, finally, 
the transcontinental railroads. 

From the eastern plains, at 2,000-foot 
altitude, Montana stretches westward 
over vast range, agricultural, and oil 
lands. Montana rises gradually from 
the east to the 5,000-foot level of the 
foothills, over the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, and then on down the Pacific 
slope. 

The mountain yielded a clue to their 
fabulous wealth in 1852, and by 1863 
settlements had been made, the “miner’s 
gulch” government, a rudimentary law 
based mostly upon practical experience 
and fitted to the individual requirements 
of each gulch, had evolved. 

Development of broader aspects of law 
received an historic boost in 1863 when 
honest men, harassed by lawlessness and 
murder, formed the vigilance commit- 
tee—the storied vigilantes who brought 
order and safety to Montana in a few 
months of swift, frontier justice. 

When Montana became a State, No- 
vember 8, 1899, its government devel- 
oped from the early attempts at law and 
from governments established in older 
parts of the Nation. The government 
was still tempered by a rugged individ- 
ualistic Montana and was adapted to its 
needs. 

Today Montana has a modern govern- 
ment, similar to those in other States. 
It is still tempered by Montana condi- 
tions but it recognizes its responsibilities 
toward the State’s tremendous resources. 
It understands that development of these 
resources must be encouraged and that 
it is the duty of the government to be 
liberal with that encouragement. To- 
day Montana is a modern State. Its 
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cities and towns are clean, with modern 
homes, office buildings, and _ stores. 
From a business standpoint these cities 
compare favorably in retail sales with 
cities of much larger size in other sec- 
tions of the country. Population figures 
show that Montana has experienced a 
2.9 percent postwar increase in popula- 
tion. Last year Montana’s per capita 
income ranked seventh in the Nation. 

On June 7, 1955, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 154, calling on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of the means of obtaining 
dispersion and relocation of industries 
and facilities essential to the defense and 
security of the United States in case of 
atomic attacks. My resolution, which is 
identical to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 19, introduced by Senator FRANK 
Barrett, of Wyoming, specifically refers 
to the possibilities in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, including Montana, for re- 
ducing vulnerability to atomic attack by 
such dispersal and relocation. 

It calls for Federal, State, and local 
government cooperation in making the 
study, and also proposes tax incentives 
and other mesaures to encourage volun- 
tary dispersion and relocation of such in- 
dustries and facilities. 


The problem of dispersal has been 
widely recognized and support of action 
on it has come from a variety of sources. 


Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, 
has stated he feels speedy action on dis- 
persion of industry is needed “in view of 
the great threat to our Nation’s survival 
should the great majority of its indus- 
tries be knocked out in one blow due to 
extreme concentration along out two 
seaboards.” For that reason a United 
States Senator, who is also a qualified jet 
pilot and knows much of the problems of 
our atomic age, fully supports this reso- 
lution. And here are others who have 
spoken out on this problem, as contained 
in a recent statement by Senator Bar- 
RETT: 


In a press conference on April 28, 1955, Air 
Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott publicly 
advocated the dispersal of future airplane 
and missile factories inland from the heavily 
populated and overindustrialized areas of the 
east and west coasts as a means of reducing 
targets for enemy bombers. 


He declared “further expansion or dupli- 
cation of aircraft production should be 
moved probably to the Middle West, and the 
reason for this is twofold. One, from a 
strategic standpoint it is a safer picture for 
this country. Second, we believe that it is 
not wise for any locality to be dependent on 
a single industry such as military aircraft 
for too large a percentage of its economy.” 


Secretary Talbott emphasized that the Air 
Force did not want new facilities built on the 
west coast, and would like to have a further 
dispersement from the coastal areas of this 
type of industry. 

Val Peterson, former Governor of Nebraska 
and now Chief of Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, testified before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee on the upper Colorado River Basin 
project and pointed out that the upper Col- 
orado Basin would be an ideal place for the 
dispersal of industry in the interests of na- 
tional defense. 

Urging support of the upper Colorado River 
Basin storage project, Peterson told the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee that in the further 
expansion and extension of the Nation’s in- 
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dustries “we should look to areas where it 
would be more difficult to attack.” 

“Our expanding economy requires new 
sites for industry. If uranium is a comin 
source of power, it might be profitable for in. 
dustry to locate near its source. If the Oil. 
shale developments prove out, new industries 
should be located near the source of this fue 
The entire basin has great coal reserves a, 
well as other minerals and raw materials,” 

Donald J. Hughes, chairman of the Feder. 
tion of American Scientists in a letter to 
President Eisenhower, May 13, 1955, pointed 
out that economic forces in the Nation als 
ready are causing some dispersal, but not 
enough in proportion to the need. He 
emphasized that the longer the Nation ge. 
lays starting an adequate dispersal Program 
the more drastic the program will have to be 
to meet the danger of intercontinental mis. 
siles. The scientists have urged the Presi. 
dent to have a special study made of the 
whole program of dispersal of industry, 





The Children of Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a moving and terrify. 
ing article in the June 17 issue of the 
Commonweal by Eileen Fantino: 

THE CHILDREN OF POVERTY 
(By Eileen Fantino) 


Walking through East Harlem ghettos 
you’re swallowed up by the motion and 
sound of blaring music, rythmic and electric, 
the patter of children running through 
empty lots piled high with ripe garbage, 
darting between horn-blasting cars and 
lemon-ice carts, sullen ragged shadows of 
half-dead men huddling in a doorway wait- 
ing for the dope pushers to bring a precious 
dose of heroin, families overflowing from the 
crowded dark tenements sitting on the front 
steps or on the fire escapes to get a breath 
of air and watching the never-ceasing play 
which life has become. Each small candy 
store is a world unto itself where youngsters 
listen to the magic pulsation of the juke 
box, their only touch of forgetfulness, where 
they watch knowingly the intrigue of a dope 
sale on the street outside, where slowly and 
inevitably escape becomes the motivation for 
life. Midnight finds 6-year-olds still wan- 
dering the streets like old men, with nothing 
waiting at home but an empty ice box, kero- 
sene smoke-stained walls, pungent smells 
from the broken and flooded hall toilets and 
parents beaten down by years of struggle 
drinking up the food money in a desperate 
attempt to recapture an illusion of life. 

This is the world unknown to the “aver- 
age citizen,” a world which a casual glance 
cannot fathom, a world which repels and 
frightens like a screen of dense smoke be- 
hind which mysteries are revealed. But 
poverty, and the disintegration which is the 
shore to which it flows, are not the mystely 
they seem. They are caused by the greed 
of man and the ultimate rejection of the 
concept of the brotherhood of man and ou 
responsibility to each other. All the dis 
turbed children roaming the streets, rut 
ning around in wolf-pack gangs, defying th 
hostile world which has rejected them, 
abandoned them to misery, broken theif 
spirits and planted in them a fire of hatred 
which leaps out to injure and destroy whl 
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nas condemned them to hunger and humil- 
nich labels them as inferior beings 


jation, W 
unworthy of the goods of the 


somehow 


earth—these children are one result of the 
coldness, indifference and greed of society. 

The children of poverty have hunger- 
dimmed eyes; they have ragged, dirt-en- 
crusted clothes to wear with ripped shoes, 


and crushing their feet into weird 
stapes. The calm sleep of childhood it to 
them a nightmare of beating off vermin and 
rats, huddled in one damp bed with their 
brothers and sisters in small, overcrowded 
epartments, shivering in the winter and suf- 
focating in the summer. ‘They are exposed 
to violence of mind and body when the adults 
of their world sporadically fall under their 
burdens and cry out in anguish, often be- 
cause they lack even the comfort of knowing 
they can get up in the morning and give 
tieir children something to eat. 

Parents see their children crack under the 
daily tensions, begin to steal, and worse, fall 
prey to the dope-pushers who ride through 
the streets in sleek cars, cars which the ad- 
dicts keep clean for a bit of what to them 
has become life’s blood. These dope-pushers 
accumulate huge fortunes; with prison rec- 
ords on narcotics charges a yard long, they 
hire expensive lawyers, and always manage 
to be right back on the beat while young 
people they have corrupted rot in jail for 
lack of bail money, smart lawyers and in- 
fluence. Children become involved in dope- 
pushing, act as middlemen for a few pennies 
or to get the stuff for an addicted brother or 
friend who is going through.the tortures of 
the dammed because he has no money to 
buy it and cannot turn to anyone for help. 
In one school over 30 girls were found to 
have needle marks on their arms from heroin 
injections. Yet the racketeers are left free 
to kill with their slow poison. 

This is the kind of thing the outside world 
finds hard to believe—that dope addiction 
in children is encouraged by offering them 
free dope for kicks in order to bleed them 
for the rest of their lives. But it is true, 
and the result is a slavery that is unparal- 
leled. Even young boys who go away for 
the cure, and go through months of physical 
and mental torture are forced for lack of 
jobs and follow-up guidance to go right back 
into the same neighborhoods where the 
pushers are waiting for them. Only in rare 
cases is such a cure more than temporary, 
because the individual goes back to the same 
problems and the temptation for escape is 
too strong. 

The terrible prevalence of dope addiction 
one finds here is directly related to the in- 
tolerable conditions of poverty and slum 
living, the lack of stable guidance by parents, 
the indifference of society and social agen- 
cies t¢ the personal torments, frustrations 
and neuroses which bear down on these 
children. Even where an adequate “youth 
program” exists, it cannot compensate for 
the conditions under which the child must 
live and for the feeling of despair and rejec- 
tion which poverty-weakened and subju- 


small, 


gated groups have toendure. The conscious- 
hess of society's attitude, the feeling of ra- 
cial inferiority which is so ingrained from 
childhood, the prejudices which make chil- 


dren so aware of their color and origins and 
of the contempt in which society holds 
them, cause an inestimable damage which 
cannot easily be remedied and for which we 


all share guilt. This awareness, especially 
on the level of color, has penetrated deeply; 
there are strange manifestations which show 
how deeply. There is, for example, a custom 


of taking milk of magnesia during pregnancy 
With the idea that it will lighten the color 
of ‘he baby’s skin. It will take more than 
4 littie interracial education to erase the ef- 
fects of racist thinking that has so long 
polsoned our society, even among those 
Whose religious tenets forbid them to look 
“pon any man as innately inferior. 
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The psychological effects of prejudice are 
closely intermingled with the economic ef- 
fects. The Negro and Puerto Rican are re- 
duced to subservience and trembling before 
the gods of business when they go out to 
earn their family’s bread. They are consid- 
ered for almost nothing but the jobs still 
associated with slavery and servitude. To 
see them suffer the indignities to which they 
are subjected is to see the image of God 
beaten down by the pride and arrogance of 
the “lily white,’’ the moneyed and the “re- 
spectable” who are afraid to walk through 
Harlem after dark. 

The migration of thousands of Puerto 
Ricans to New York City spread consterna- 


_tion among those who want New York to be 


populated by “nice people” like themselves. 
By virtue of the political fact of citizenship, 
the Puerto Ricans were able to come to the 
United States. They came to escape living 
in shacks on stilts over foul waters, with no 
sanitary facilities, no income, no land to 
till. They fied hunger, disease and death 
which shadow the island’s warm sun. Their 
coming gave us an unexcelled opportunity to 
analyze our society and its values. 

To many, the coming of the Puerto Ricans 
was like a great swarming of birds, darken- 
ing the streets, making alien noises which 
filled the subways, settling down in the dark 
slum areas and huddling together in the 
protection of crowded ghetto. Unfriendly 
expressions were heard all over the city: 
“They take our money and won’t even learn 
the language,” a loud voice says, and two 
women talk and laugh as the intricate 
rhythms of their tongue unknowingly mock 
their accuser. The city shivers, mans its 
home relief offices, and grits its teeth: “You 
can’t stop them, they’re citizens.” And in 
the cool quiet of the rectory, “These people 
must learn to support the church.” Or, 
“Lady, the parish can’t give out food cou- 
pons until we know these things. Are 
you married?” 

So it goes on. We met the challenge of 
their coming on the shallow level at which 
we found ourselves. Poverty-stricken hu- 
manity with its inescapable “hereness” was 
an inconvenience. We didn’t want them to 
get too close, even those of us who did not 
resent the financial help given them by the 
welfare department, as did so many, even 
though the department announced that 
Puerto Ricans were the quickest to get off 
relief and were always eager for any job. 
Long years of poverty had given some of 
their faces a hollow look and they were too 
much like a reminder of the death which 
befalls the masses of starving and depressed 
people throughout the world. The safe 
white world faces the restless stirring of the 
poor around the globe, but we got a taste of 
the depressed masses right in New York 
and the best we could do was to dole out a 
few pennies, muttering under our breaths 
and walking quickly past. 

Incident after incident points to our fail- 
ure to meet the situation with justice and 
love. We are very used to scorning the poor 
or ignoring them as members of some strange 
breed which has nothing in common with 
us. One woman who went to the welfare 
department for aid asked for enough money 
in advance for carfare home. She was preg- 
nant, suffering from a kidney disease, and 
had a note from the hospital about her con- 
dition. No one would give her the money. 
She walked 35 blocks with her young son 
and then collapsed on the stairs of her apart- 
ment. Another young mother who took her 
small daughter to the hospital because she 
had been bitten by a rat for the second time 
was accused by a social worker of neglecting 
her children. Every penny the city puts in 
their hands is measured—to the last grain of 
rice. The city is god; it has the power of 
life and death. It says eat and you eat. It 
says starve and you starve. The welfare 
check is bread that becomes a stone because 
of the humiliation that goes with it. 
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When we can get from the Puerto Ricans 
we take; their cheap labor is employed wash- 
ing dishes and in sweatshops, often enough 
at less than legal minimum wages. Our 
landlords collect exorbitant rents for crum- 
bling slums. We sell them cheap junk for 
their homes and sew them up in lifetime 
debts with interest rates as high as the traffic 
will bear. All the racketeers descend upon 
them. 

To the Puerto Ricans, the charity of Catho- 
lics often seems as much a mockery as the 
charity of the state. There is little sense of 
shock over the exploitation of the poor, little 
exchange of love with them. A day’s pay 
to Catholic charities is supposed to take care 
of everything, but it doesn’t even scratch the 
surface. Except in rare instances, the really 
poor are completely out of reach. Expenses 
which are in the luxury class are considered 
before the needs of the hungry children in 
our city. Slum parishes exist as though they 
were in a different world, as indeed they are. 
But even in the slums the church is not 
really reaching the poor. To the average 
Puerto Rican, the parish rectory is a place 
where you knock at the door, timidly. A 
place where you go if you have a suit to wear 
and a clean shirt and shoes to put on, not 
where you go in your hunger, anguish, and 
despair. Most Catholics do not hear the 
cries of the poor because we aré too far away, 
too insulated. We rest because we have our 
institutions to take care of the needy. But 
who will kiss the lepers? Who will wash 
the feet of the poor? Who will feed the 
multitudés? Who will hold back the waters 
of despair until they are safe? 

No sense of inadequacy is keener than that 
of anyone who has tried to heal the breach, 
who has tried to break through the barrier 
of coldness which separates us from the 
poor. You become so aware of your own 
selfishness, love of convenience and ease, 
your freedom to think and move without the 
burdens of others on your shoulders. To 
enter the world of poverty 1s like having a 
layer of skin burned off, that layer which 
insulates against shock and says, “All is 
well.” 

The Catholic Worker movement has at- 
tempted to heal this breach by pointing out 
the evils in society which perpetuate pov- 
erty, by proposing solutions, and primarily 
by accepting personal responsibility in serv- 
ice to the poor not in the spirit of the “do- 
gooder” but in the spirit of justice, by the 
peceptance of voluntary poverty, and by 
working to change society so that the fruits 
of labor belong to all and not to a privileged 
few. When Mary Ann McCoy and I came to 
East Harlem and opened a children’s center, 
the children came streaming in full of ten- 
sions, sadness and exuberance; they 
painted and screamed, swung on the see-saw, 
eventually Knocked out all the store-front 
glass and most of the windows, ripped a 
piano up in one month, gave song-and- 
dance shows, fought, laughed, and cried. In 
short we had much fun, yet woven into all 
of our activities was the tragedy hidden be- 
hind the walls of the slum buildings where 
they lived. It was a world we had not really 
entered. But soon we became drawn into 
their lives. Parents came over to get clothes 
and occasionally food and told us of the 
hardships and tragedies they faced every 
day. We began to feel poverty, to touch 
it. We saw the desolation in hungry and 
disturbed children, heard the lamentations 
of the parents which were like the psalms. 
These were the poor who cry out throughout 
time for deliverance and bread. 

Two years later we moved from our store 
front into an apartment a short distance 
away. We wanted to be able to feed the 
children when they were hungry, to give 
them some of the atmosphere of a home 
which they could feel was their own and 
where they could always come if they needed 
us. Helen Russell joined us after spending 
a few months working at the Catholic 
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Worker House of Hospitality on Chrystie 
Street. Scores of kids were soon banging 
down the door, and parents came to us in 
emergencies. Helen, who is a nurse, swabbed 
the cuts, and Mary Ann who is home during 
the day took the seriously sick to the clinic 
at Mount Sinai and made trips to the parks 
and nearby Ward’s Island. Our living room 
became the playroom and although not as 
many children could fit, we had fewer riots 
and were able to get to know the children 
better as well as cook some eggs when some- 
one said he had not eaten all day. 

When summer came, Helen and Mary Ann 
took groups of about 10 children to an im- 
promptu camp at the CW Peter Maurin 
Farm. They brightened with the steady diet 
of sun and fresh air after the dank smoky 
air which filled their lungs all year round. 
The trees and beauty of the country were like 
a miracle to them and they came back full 
of stories, and happy. Soon the world of 
dopepushers, hunger and dirt was around 
them again and they could only imagine the 
world of wide blue skies and clean fruitful 
earth they had known in the summer. 

Again we were caught up in the daily 
tragedies. We listened to the teenagers ex- 
press their feeling of alienation from the 
“outside world,” we were called into scenes 
of mental breakdown which left us shaken 
for days; we listened, helpless, while children 
told us of their older brothers and sisters 
who were going to jail on narcotics charges. 
We grew to know poverty; its face, its 
screams, its groanings, its flashes of joy, 
its warmth, the warmth of those who spend 
their last $2 to buy you beer because you 
bring their children an Easter basket. We 
saw the steely clutch of hysteria and brought 
small comfort to children who in the face 
of tragedy sit quietly in a dark room watch- 
ing bugs crawl along the floor. 


The activities of the city go on—the neon 
lights shout the praises of the age of prog- 
ress and profit while the poor are unheard. 
And there is little compassion, little ex- 
change of gifts, little love, only the inevi- 
tableness of hunger—for bread that is not 
stone. 





Resolution of the Baltic Nations Com- 
mittee of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion on the 14th anniversary of the 
mass deportations from the Baltic States 
by the Communists, and the 15th anni- 
versary of the incorporation of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union, the Baltic Nations Committee of 
Detroit adopted a resolution of such 
great importance that I hereby insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The reso=- 
lution follows: 

The Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
of Detroit in the mass gathering on June 12, 
1955, at the International Institute of De- 
troit, honoring the memory of the mass de- 
ported people from the respective states by 
Russian Communists, unanimuosly adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas in June 1940 the sovereign and 
independent Republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania were illegally occupied 
through treachery and deception by Soviet 
Russia and stili carry the yoke of Russian 
Communists dictatorship and tyranny; and 
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“Whereas Russian Communists are per- 
petrating deportations and exterminations 
of whole ethnic groups, which are criminal 
acts of aggression and genocide, constituting 
manifest crimes against mankind and world 
peace; and 

“Whereas the Russian Communists are 
forcing our people in their homelands against 
their will to commemorate the month of 
June as the Month of Joy: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That hereby we, who have as- 
sembled today to commemorate this tragic 
anniversary, express our deep gratitude to 
the United States Government for not rec- 
ognizing the fabricated incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully recommend 
and urge the honorable Members of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to support a bill sponsored by 
Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN condemning 
Soviet Russia for crimes committed in the 
Baltic States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we are asking all Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives to support a bill spon- 
sored by six United States Senators in which 
it is recommended to continue the work 
done by Congressman KERSTEN’s investigat- 
ing committee on methods and means em- 
ployed by the Russians to occupy the Baltic 
States and the crimes committed by them 
in the Baltic States; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the United States repre- 
sentative at the United Nations should use 
testimonies and documents obtained by Con- 
gressman KEeERsTEN’s investigating commit- 
tee on crimes committed in the Baltic States, 
he should bring this to the United Nations’ 
attention and he should ask all freedom- 
loving nations to condemn Soviet Russia 
and demand its withdrawal from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President, Secretary of State, 
the United States Delegate to the U. N., 
Senators and Congressmen from Michi- 
gan in the United States Congress, and the 
Governor of the State of Michigan.” 

‘Done in Detroit, Mich., this 12th day of 
June A. D. 1955. 


THE Batic NATIONS COMMITTEE OF DETROIT. 





Resolution of Atlanta Post, No. 1, Depart- 
ment of Georgia, the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just been furnished a copy of a 
resolution adopted by Atlanta Post, No. 
1, of the American Legion, Department 
of Georgia, on May 10, 1955. 

It is obvious from the wording of this 
resolution that the officers and members 
of Atlanta Post, No. 1, of the American 
Legion have noticed, as Americans from 
one end of the country to the other have 
noticed, that the executive department 
and the judicial department have in re- 
cent years usurped authority which does 
not belong to them, and that this usur- 
pation of authority is in direct violation 
of one of the provisions of the United 
States Constitution. 
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I have spoken on this subject mysey 
many times, both on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and elsewhere 
I have pointed out time and time again 
that the usurpation of legislative fyne. 
tions by the United States Supreme 
Court is a direct blow at our form of 
government—that it will destroy oy 
Constitution and will tear down one of 


‘the bulwarks erected by our forefathers 


to preserve and perpetuate liberty ang 
freedom for the individual. 

I commend the officers and member; 
of Atlanta Post, No. 1, of the American 
Legion for taking action in this impor. 
tant matter. 

The resolution adopted is as follows: 


Whereas article 1, section 1, of the Const. 
tution of the United States of America reaqs 
as follows: “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States which shall consist of a Sen. 
ate and House of Representatives”; and 

Whereas in recent years the policies of the 
executive and judicial departments by Execy. 
tive orders, administrative directives, anq 
judicial opinions tend to violate this constj. 
tutional principle; and 

Whereas while transient advantage might 
accrue to the public from such practice, they 
are the well-recognized policies by which 
democracies are destroyed and, in lieu there. 
of, dictatorships established: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by Atlanta Post No. 1 of the 
American Legion, Department of Georgia, 
That the executive committee of the Depart- 
ment of Georgia be requested to recommend 
to the national executive committee of the 
American Legion that they petition both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States 
to take such action as they may deem neces- 
sary to curb the dangerous practice herein 
enumerated, advising that the American Le- 
gion, being committed to the defense of the 
Constitution of the United States, cannot 
look with favor upon any usurpation of the 
powers granted to the legislative department 
of our Government by either of the other 
departments thereof or any person or per- 
sons; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to both Senators from Georgia and 
to each Representative from Georgia in the 
House of Representatives. 


Submitted for approval by the resolutions 
committee of Atlanta Post No. 1, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Georgia. 

Unanimously adopted at the regular meet- 
ing of the Atlanta Post No. 1 of the American 
Legion, Department of Georgia, this 10th 
day of May 1955. 

W. N. PATTERSON, 
Commander, Atlanta Post No. 1. 
O. B. CAWTHON, 
Adjutant, Atlanta Post No. 1. 





The New Look in River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr.RAINS. Mr. Speaker, every Met- 
ber of Congress is aware of the great 
work which has been done over the yeas, 
by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, in sponsoring the development 
of our rivers and harbors. 
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Many of our esteemed colleagues in the 
House and Senate have, over the years, 
taken a very active part in this organiza- 


ion. 
“2 a recent meeting of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Wash- 
ington, a distinguished fellow townsman 
of mine, Everett Lay, of Gadsden, Ala., 
who has, for a long number of years, 
peen president of the Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers Improvement Association, de- 
livered a noteworthy address, on the sub- 
ject The New Look in River Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Lay’s speech has received wide ac- 
claim from many people interested in 
the development of our rivers. I recom- 
mend that each of my colleagues read 
Mr. Lay’s most interesting and construc- 
tive address: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, the annual 
meeting of this distinguished group has be- 
come an example of the most constructive 
long range planning in America. It is very 
stimulating to attend these annual meetings 
and see the caliber of the men who conduct 
the affairs of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. I cannot to strongly commend the 
able and high ranking public officials as 
well as the important business men who 
devote their time to this constructive work. 
The report of President Brooks and the other 
officers reflects great progress during the past 
year and the evidence is present, for all to 
see, that the entire pattern of this organi- 
zation is on a high plane and in the best 
American tradition. It is gaining in influ- 
ence and increasing in value. I consider it 
a privilege to be with you and a much greater 
privilege to claim a few minutes of the time 
of this body to discuss the very interesting 
situation existing in Alabama. 

President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message made the following state- 
ment: “This administration believes that 
achievement of resource development basic 
to the economic progress and security of the 
Nation requires encouragement of local pub- 
lic and private initiative, and where Federal 
participation is necessary, emphasis on the 
partnership aspects of essential cooperative 
arrangements with State and local govern- 
ment or with private enterprise.” Secretary 
of Interior McKay, testifying recently before 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
said: “Again in the case of the Coosa River 
development Congress has endorsed the 
partnership principle.” Private capital for 
the first time is undertaking the compre- 
hensive development of a river in partnership 


with the Federal Government thus supply- 
ing me with the subject of my speech, The 
New Look in River Development. 


The Coosa River is formed at Rome, Ga., 
from sources in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
From Rome it flows southwestward being 
joined by the Tallapoosa near Montgomery 
and continuing as the Alabama River to the 
Gul of Mexico at Mobile. Let me explain 
that the words “Coosa” and “Tallapoosa” 
are derived from Cherokee Indian culture; 
an important influence in the background 
©: this region. The word “Coosa” is the 
gutceral form of the Cherokee word “usa” 
which meant river. The Tallapoosa, wind- 
ing through the eastern part of Alabama on 
its way to join the Coosa, forms the storied 
Horseshoe Bend where, you will recall, 
Andre w Jackson defeated the British-allied 
Creek Indians in 1814 in one of the im- 
portant actions of the war of 1812, and 


which permanently broke the power of the 
ve There is a strong movement in the 
Ongress now to have this interesting area 
made into a military national park. 

ia - Coosa-Alabama Rivers Improvement 


ation, which group I represent, was 
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organized in 1890 to promote improvement 
of the river channel by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the flourishing steam- 


boat transportation of that period. It is in-~ 


teresting to note that four times during the 
succeeding years this Association shifted em- 
phasis from Government to private enter- 
prise or back again as it attempted to meet 
the contingencies of our shifting, political 
and economic climate never losing sight of 
the ultimate goal—development of a great 
natural resource. 


Efforts to induce the Federal Government 
to develop our river have continued with the 
utmost persistence up to the present time. 
With the main objective always in mind our 
organization has also sought development by 
private capital and with much success. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1930 three dams were con- 
structed on the Coosa and three on the Talla- 
poosa by a private utility, the Alabama Power 
Co., with installed capacity of 490,000 kilo- 
watts with provision in the dams on the 
Coosa for navigation locks. The 1930's 
ushered in a period during which private 
utilities could not continue development and 
efforts to induce the Federal Government to 
do it failed miserably. Climaxing a terrific 
struggle of 15 years an act authorizing the 
comprehensive development of this river, and 
vesting authority exclusively in the Corps of 
Engineers, was passed by the 77th Congress 
in 1945. To you I say that nowhere on earth 
could be found a group more responsive to 
the sad words, “We could not get an appro- 
priation.” This in spite of the unremitting 
efforts of the Alabama delegation and our 
friends representing many other States. 


During our darkest hour, in the Fall of 
1953, the Alabama Power Co. publicly an- 
nounced its willingness to again undertake 
the development of our river if the people 
approved. The statement was acclaimed by 
press and public and immediately won the 
support of the Alabama delegation and prac- 
tically everyone else. The Corps of Engineers 
with admirable spirit cooperated fully with 
the private interests in working out an ad- 
vantageous plan. Under the wise and skillful 
leadership of the Alabama and Georgia dele- 
gations the Congress by legislative enactment 
restored to the Federal Power Commission 
the authority to grant licenses for dams 
under specific conditions. Under the act the 
Alabama Power Co. will by the construc- 
tion of probably 5 dams create a continuous 
series of pools through a 280-mile reach of 
the river encompassing a fall of 442 feet; 
developing full power potential and flood- 
control measures deemed practicable. 

Now what are the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government under this partnership 
which it has so wisely established? They 
have been reduced to the job of providing 
navigation by the installation of locks in the 
dams and other improvements. Is it justi- 
fied? Well, this river has a minimum flow 
of 5,000 cubic feet per second, 3 million per- 
sons live in the watershed of the river where 
3,500 manufacturing plants are located with 
annual production valued at 2'4 billion dol- 
lars. Emphasizing the urgency of our de- 
velopment, one of these 3,500 plants.is the 
great Republic Steel Co., of Gadsden, 
now undergoing a 25 million dollar expan- 
sion and hoping to receive by river freight 
2 to 5 million tons of foreign ore annually. 
Its president, Mr. White, recently referred 
to the Coosa-Alabama River as potentially 
the St. Lawrence seaway of the South. The 
enormous plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. located on the banks of the Coosa is 
equally interested as are many of the other 
1,080 new manufacturers who have com- 
menced operations in the valley within the 
past 12 years. 

Waterways transportation is already vitally 
important in the economy of Alabama. At 
present about 24% million tons moves on the 
Warrior-Tombigbee, 814 million tons on the 
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Tennessee, and 17 million tons on the intra- 
coastal canal. 

I will not burden you with more dry figures 
on a project so eminently justified. Our ob- 
jective is for money in next year’s budget to 
meet the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also we hope that his unique 
partnership provides a pattern with broad 
application on a national scale. Now, gen- 
tlemen, we have an important part to play 
in the economic forces responsible for a rising 
standard of living and the safety of this 
Nation, therefore let us rededicate ourselves 
to the job of developing this and other water 
resources for everlasting public good. 





Partnership for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert herewith a 
summary of a 52-page report entitled 
Partnership for Freedom, which was re- 
cently made public by an outstanding 
group of Americans, all of them promi- 
nent in our political life and specialists 
in foreign affairs. 


Sponsors of the document include: 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Benjamin V. 
Cohen, former member of the United 
States delegation to the U. N.; Thomas 
Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force; Victor Reuther, assistant to the 
president of the CIO; Robert R. Nathan, 
consulting economist; Elmer Davis, au- 
thor and radio conftmentator; Stanley 
Andrews, former Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration; 
Willard Thorp, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., professor of history, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Isador Lubin, New York State 
Industrial Commissioner; Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, dean of the Union Theological 
Seminary; Quincy Howe, author and 
radio commentator; James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers 
Union; Paul R. Porter, former United 
States special representative in Europe, 
Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs; Michael Straight, editor of the 
New Republic. 

The summary follows: 

PARTNERSHIP FOR FREEDOM 


Safeguarding freedom in the two-thirds of 
the world which is still outside Communist 
control takes more than military alliances 
and more than a stockpile of bombs and 
threats to use them. The notion that ten- 
sion in the world is caused entirely by the 
Soviet drive for expansion and can be ade- 
quately met by a military deterrent is false 
and a misreading of our times. 

The surge of half the peoples of the world 
toward freedom and material progress is a 
driving force in the world today. Commu- 
nists have recognized this force and sought 
to capture its leadership by false promises of 
freedom and material progress. The main 
thrust of Communist expansion is now di- 
rected against economically underdeveloped 
countries. Military strength alone will not 
turn back the thrust. The lesson of Indo- 
china is pertinent. The side with the greater 
military strength lost. The crucial margin 
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was the greater will to fight, sustained by 
promises of freedom and economic better- 
ment. 

The obvious way to blunt these Communist 
promises is to provide the reality of freedom 
and make an actual start toward economic 
betterment. The United States, along with 
other western nations, should undertake to 
supplement the resources of underdeveloped 
countries, to help them develop by demo- 
cratic means and to disprove the Commu- 
nist claim that the Soviet system enables a 
country to make a more rapid rate of prog- 
ress than the democratic system. 

“In a situation where military forces ap- 
proach an equilibrium, economic measures 
become very nearly decisive.” The new 
phase of competitive coexistence of the free 
world and the Soviet bloc gives the United 
States the advantage because “our over- 
whelming strength is economic.” Our help 
should include an expanded program of 
technical assistance, public loans, public 
grants, and private investment. 

Half of the world’s people live in non- 
Communist countries that are economically 
underdeveloped, with incomes less than $150 
per person per year. (In the United States 
income per person is above $1,500.) Because 
they are poor, they cannot save enough to 
invest capital for raising their agricultural 
and industrial production. Many of these 
countries are rich in resources—some of 
which, like tin and manganese, are indispen- 
sable to the United States—but lack the 
capital to develop them. They are trying to 
develop democratically, but if democracy 
does not give them hope of better lives, they 
will be tempted by the claims of communism. 

In this respect, there are three lessons for 
United States policy: (1) The United States 
has failed to build an American-directed 
anti-Communist front in Asia because these 
nations, many of them recently liberated 
from colonialism, cannot accept American 
direction; (2) the United States objective 
should be to help develop self-reliant na- 
tions, not satellites; (3) the United States 
emphasis has been on United States objec- 
tives, not on the needs and hopes of the 
underdeveloped countries. Yet a successful 
United States policy requires that these na- 
tions, with their billion people and vast re- 
sources, be held for the free world. A pro- 
gram to help them develop their economies 
and raise their standards of living is an 
essential element. 

“Economic development involves many 
simultaneous changes—new tools, new capi- 
tal resources, new skills and aptitudes, new 
governmental competence, new business in- 


stitutions. Communists bring about these 
changes by force. Free nations must employ 
persuasion.” 


Most of the capital needed for develop- 
ment must and will come from within these 
countries themselves, but history has shown 
that during the decades of transition from a 
static to a growing economy, outside capital 
is necessary to stimulate growth. European 
capital played an important past in the 
growth of the United States economy in the 
early stages of its development. Under- 
developed countries do have some savings 
with which to start but the people live so 
near the margin of survival that they cannot 
invest large sums. They have little ma- 
chinery; therefore output per worker is low. 
Almost all the output is needed to keep peo- 
ple alive. Very little goes for more machines. 
Communist governments squeeze savings out 
of the economy by holding down consump- 
tion, even though millions of people starve as 
a consequence. Free people will not sub- 
mit to this. To stimulate their economic 
growth, outside capital must supplement 
their savings. By supplying this capital, de- 
veloped countries enable them to preserve 
their freedom and at the same time to raise 
their standards of living. 
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This outside capital takes many forms. 
Growing economies offer many opportunities 
for profitable investment from abroad, but in 
early stages of development, long-term loans 
and government-to-government grants are 
necessary to stimulate growth. We have al- 
ready seen how this can work successfully: 
in Turkey, 5 years of United States grants 
stimulated the flow of Turkish capital many 
times as great as the American funds; as pro- 
duction rose, Turkish credit improved and 
made possible sound international loans; 
increasing expansion generated more Turkish 
capital and attracted American private in- 
vestment and American trade. This se- 
quence of grants, public loans, private in- 
vestment and American trade, can be re- 
peated in other countries. It must be re- 
peated in India, where a vast and successful 
program of economic growth is in process but 
seriously handicapped by lack of enough 
capital. 

There is no single prescription for the 
amounts, forms and rates of capital that will 
fit the needs of all underdeveloped countries. 
The essentials are that these must be suited 
to the circumstances, needs and resources 
of each country; that the flow of capital be 
assured over a period of years, so that pro- 
grams of development, once started, can be 
carried through to productive completion; 
that capital be made available to free na- 
tions under conditions that will offer every 
reasonable assurance that it will be produc- 
tively used, but “separate from our system of 
military alliances” and without political 
strings which would conflict with the na- 
tional policies of free nations or contradict 
what they consider their best interests. 

The cost need not be great; in comparison 
to our national income or to other expend- 
itures for our national security. Perhaps 
one-third or one-half of 1 percent of our na- 
tional income; or 5 percent of what we spend 
on our military defense; or 10 percent of the 
amount by which our national income in- 
creases each year. 

The study concludes with 7 recommenda- 
tions: , 

1. “The United States should announce, 
jointly with Great Britain and other in- 
dustrialized nations, that we are prepared to 
assure for at least a decade the availability 
of a much greater flow of capital into under- 
developed countries.” 

(a) The United States should at the start 
appropriate a billion dollars a year for grants 
or loans repayable in local currency over and 
above the cost of technical assistance and 
direct forces support. 

(b) The banks now making international 
loans should be pressed to double their rate 
of lending to underdeveloped countries. 

(c) Congress should approve the proposed 
International Finance Corporation, to help 
stimulate American private investment 
abroad. 

(d) Congress should enact tax incentives 
for overseas investment. 

2. “The offer of greater capital flow should 
be safeguarded by a clear statement of pur- 
pose and a set of business-like conditions.” 
The statement of purpose should indicate 
that pyblic funds would be available, in cir- 
cumstances where private investment is not 
doing the job, for such basic economic serv- 
ices as highways, railroads, ports, power 
plants, water supply, irrigation, reclamation, 
and for educational and health facilities. 

3. “As the flow of capital increases, tech- 
nical assistance services should be enlarged, 
possibly as much as 50 percent.” 

4.“The United States should stimulate 
free world growth by a number of methods 
in addition to export of capital and technical 
assistance,” notably by keeping the United 
States economy operating at full capacity, 
by encouraging international trade, and by 
developing atomic power generation adapted 
to underdeveloped countries. 
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5. “A partnership for free world growth 
should be administered in part by national) 
(United States) agencies, in part by U.N 
agencies, in part by regional organizations » 

6. “The principles which guide a partner. 
ship for freedom must be in keeping with 
the time-honored phrase in the Declaration 
of Independence: ‘a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind.’ ” 

7. “The amount of capital which America 
and other leaders of the free world shoulg 
be willing to invest in underdeveloped coun. 
tries should be the amount which those 
countries can use effectively on a self-help 

no more, no less.” 


asi 





Valedictory Address by James Brownie 
Pilcher at John Marshall Law School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure and privilege to attend 
the graduation exercises of the John 
Marshall Law School in Atlanta, Ga., on 
June 9, 1955. 

The valedictory address was delivered 
by Mr. James Brownie Pilcher, an out- 
standing member of the graduating 
class. He chose for the subject of his 
address the life and achievements of 
John Marshall, a great American and 
the most famous Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Under unanimous consent request pre- 
viously granted, I insert Mr. Pilcher’s 
splendid address herewith: 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS BY JAMES BROWNIE 
PILCHER, CLass OF 1955, JOHN MarRSHALL 
Law SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA, 


Lawyers, it is said, are divided into two 
classes, those who know the law and those 
who know the judge. The division is not so 
clearly marked. To know the law it is also 
necessary to know the judge. 

The most abstract of the exact sciences, 
astronomy, first discovered the need for the 
use of a personal equation in checking the 
results of observation. The very exactness 
of that science called attention to the failure 
of all men to observe the movements of the 
stars in precisely the same way. The tradi- 
tional machinery of the law long tended to 
conceal a similar situation. In law, also, men 
make a difference. There is no inevitability 
in history except as men make it. That the 
line of precedent does grow was an observed 
phenomenon, 

The year of our graduation from law school 
marks the bicentennial anniversary of the 
birth of an outstanding precedent maker, the 
greatest name in history of American law, 
and one of the dominant figures in the pa- 
tristic period of American history. 

It is fitting that we direct our thought to- 
night to the salient features of the life and 
work of this great.jurist; not only because of 
the great formulator of constitutional prin- 
ciples and doctrines that he was, but becausé 
we law graduates have an affinity to this 
man, for it is after him that our school is 
named. 

He was born near Germantown, Va., on 
September 24, 1755. His father was a [for- 
mer classmate and fellow surveyor of a man 
soon to be named President of the United 
States—George Washington, 
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It was Washington who later became a 
strong influence in this young man’s becom- 
ing a candidate for Congress. 

In 1780, after having served as a captain in 
the Continental Army, he attended a series 
of law lectures at William and Mary College 
for a period of less than 2 months. This was 
the extent of his formal legal education. A 
month later he was admitted to the bar of 

irginia. 
 palike most young lawyers, he had not 
jong to wait for clients. Almost from the 
start he entered upon @ renumerative prac- 
tice. His rapid advancement at the bar 
was favored by the conditions which existed 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. The 
unsettled state of the country was favorable 
to litigation, and the dockets of the courts 
were encumbered with law suits. His success 
was largely due to his sound judgment and 
power of vigorous and logical statement 
rather than to technical learning or rhe- 
torical display. It could hardly be expected 
that his knowledge of the law would be 
either extensive or profound. Fortunately 
for him, the questions to be settled were of 
novel character which depended not upon 
authority or precendent but upon broad prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. American juris- 
prudence was yet to be born. It was a con- 
structive period of the law, which called for 
the higher qualities of the profession. 
These characteristics he possessed. His in- 
creasing popularity and business soon led 
him to change his residence to Richmond, 
the new capital of the State. Here, he was 
brought into active competition with such 
leaders at the bar as Patrick Henry, Alexan- 
der Campbell, Edmund Randolph, Benjamin 
Botts, and James Inness. How he impresses 
his contemporaries at the bar we learn from 
the pen of William Wirt, who wrote of him 
as follows: “All his eloquence consists in the 
apparently deep self-conviction and em- 
phatic earnestness of manner, the corre- 
spondent simplicity and energy of his style, 


the close and logical connection of his 
thoughts, and the easy gradations by which 
he opens his lights on the attentive minds 


of his hearers.” 

In 1782 he was elected to the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, commencing his po- 
litical career. Nineteen years later he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United States. 
Briefly, the positions he occupied during this 
interim period were: member of the coun- 
cil of the State of Virginia, member of the 
House of Delegates from Fauquier and Hen- 
rico Counties, special envoy to France, mem- 
ber of the United States Congress, and Sec- 
retary of State in President Adams’ cabinet. 

When he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the United States, he was 45 years of age, 
and he had never yet filled any judicial of- 


fice. 

While his great abilities were recognized 
by the legal, profession, and the public, he 
had yet to demonstrate that he possessed 
the qualities of a great judge. 

The Supreme Court had been in existence 
but 12 years at this time. No case had yet 


called for a decision of questions which 
opened up the whole scheme of the Consti- 
tution and determined the rules of its in- 
terpr ‘tation. The field was absolutely new. 
The world had never known such a science 
as a@ law of a written constitution of gov- 
erhment. There were no precedents, and the 
road had to be cut without the aid of land- 
marks or guides, To construct a system of 
Jurisprudence under these conditions re- 
qui ed a man of the highest judicial order. 
It was not sufficient to give decisions which 
were technically correct. It was necessary 
to combine these decisions in a manner so 
harmonious and consistent as to create a 


Sy 


“ystem of constitutional law which by uni- 
versal consent should become the funda- 


ee law of the land. To accomplish this 
ask 


hig] 


 Tequired a mind which combined the 
‘est judicial faculty with great intelec- 
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tual strength and scope. The qualities he 
possessed. 

Thus the task of expounding the Consti- 
tution during the most critical period of its 
history was his. It was given to him to 
preside over the Supreme Court when it was 
called upon to decide four cases of vital im- 
portance: Marbury v. Madison, M’Culloch 
v. Maryland, Cohens v. Virginia, and Gib- 
bons v. Ogden. In each of these cases it 
is he who writes the opinion of the Court. 
In each case the continued existence of the 
peculiar Federal system established by the 
Constitution depended on the action of the 
Court. In each case the Court adopted a 
principle which is generally perceived to be 
essential to the preservation of the United 
States as a Federal state. 

The case of Marbury v. Madison, the most 
famous case in American judicial annals, 
presented the question of the power of the 
Court to set aside an act of Congress because 
it was in violation of the United States Con- 
stitution. Thus arose America’s unique con- 
tribution to the art of government, the doc- 
trine of judicial review. This extraordinary 
legal invention has constituted that feature 
of the Federal Constitution which has been 
most admired by foreigners. In modern 
times, some countries have adopted written 
constitutions, but they have steadfastly 
refused to accept judicial review. 

For 34 years he continued these series of 
judgments. At a time when all was void 
in constitutional law, he had but to speak 
and there was light—a light which cast its 
rays far down the corridors of future 
generations. 

It is universally known that as Chief 
Justice he won his greatest fame and made 
an impress upon the fortunes of the Nation, 
which will not perish from the memory of 
men as long as the science of government 
and jurisprudence survive. 

Because of his contribution to our struc- 
ture of constitutional law, the class of 1955 
ca be proud to have attended a school named 
for one of the greatest judges the world has 
known, John Marshall. 





Reserve Bill Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of 
June 24, 1953: 

RESERVE BILL NECESSARY 


There is before Congress now a bill to set 
up a permanent military Reserve bill in the 
United States, something veterans’ organiza- 
tions have been seeking since the closing 
days of World War I when lack of prepared- 
ness stood out in all its shocking implica- 
tions. 

The first bill, backed by these organiza- 
tions, was brought up for congressional con- 
sideration in 1920, and died before it had a 
chance to become law. 

Had the measure been passed and its 
features adopted United States from that 
date on would have had a sound Reserve 
system, and there is no doubt had such an 
organization been in effect Hitler would 
never have started his big “Putsch” in Eu- 
rope, knowing that across the sea there 
would be a restraining influence capable of 
halting his dreams of domination. 
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The sad tragedy of unpreparedness came to 
the front anew in World War II when men 
were put into combat units before they had 
bee. fully prepared for their tasks. 

Even this lesson was lost when that con- 
flict came to a close and the United States 
once again returned to the status of com- 
placency. 

When American troops were ordered into 
Korea 5 years ago this Nation, despite hav- 
ing the largest Army, Navy, and Air Force 
the world had ever seen but a few short 
years before, was weaker in a military 
strength than some South American coun- 
tries—and that lack of strength soon be- 
came apparent on the rugged hills of Korea 
with all its tragic impact on the men called 
upon to bear arms. 

Since an uneasy peace settled over Korea, 
attempts have been made to establish a 
sound Reserve program for this country so 
men who fought in World War II and the 
Korean campaign would not have to be sum- 
moned back into service in event of another 
outbreak of war. 

One bill introduced in the present session 
of Congress became bogged down in red tape 
and was “killed” in the House. 

Another is now up for voting considera- 
tion, and should be supported, if for no other 
reason than to begin building up a military 
backlog in United States to the point the 
Nation will, at all timres, be adequately pre- 
pared for any eventuality. 

The bill would give youths reaching a cer- 
tain age 6 months of active military training, 
then have them retained on an active stand- 
by status for the next 6 or 8 years, never 
subject to recall unless hostilities broke out. 

They would have to take an annual re- 
fresher course similar to what other Reserve 
units do now. 

The young man going into service would 
have to give up but 6 months of his life in- 
stead of the 2 or more he has to serve now. 





Twenty Years of Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House will soon be considering S. 2126, 
the Housing Act of 1955, the following 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of June 3, 1955, will be of 
interest. I am pleased to direct it to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

TWENTY YEARS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


New York City occupies a unique position 
as a pioneer in public housing in this coun- 
try. The record of accomplishment is spread 
over the five boroughs, but chiefly seen in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. Now 
the New York City Housing Authority, in its 
20th annual report, traces the history of pub- 
lic housing from the small, tentative, experi- 
mental beginnings of 1934. 

First Houses, on the lower East Side of 
Manhattan, a remodeling job, was opened 
December 3, 1935. Now the Housing Author- 
ity is the Nation’s largest landlord, with near- 
ly 30,000 apartments completed in 71 perma- 
nent housing projects; 500 acres of slums 
have been cleared and redeveloped after dem- 
olition of 55,000 slum apartments; 500 acres 
more of substantially vacant land, mostly in 
outlying sections, have been developed for 
public housing. More building is under way 
and lies ahead, because in spite of the use 
or commitment of more than $900 million 
the end of the need is not in sight. 
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The accomplishments of these 20 years 
were made possible by an awakened public 
conscience and the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State and the city administra- 
tions through the years. Some of the hous- 
ing is cash-subsidized, to keep rents down. 
Some of it merely has tax-relief. The hous- 
ing does pay some taxes, or the equivalent, 
however—in fact $22,400,000 over the years, 
and $3,600,000 last year. 

What New York City would be today with- 
out this 20-year program of public housing 
can hardly be imagined. It has demon- 
strated what can be. But praiseworthy as 
the record has been, we can view the present 
situation and the pace of construction, pub- 
lic and private, in the moderate rental field 
only with the gravest misgivings. We simply 
must do better, and the hope lies in part in 
the reexamination of policy now under way 
on various levels. 





Secretary Hobby and the Salk Vaccine 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the smear artists are moving out into 
the open again hot after a new victim. 
You can tell a smear artist in a very sim- 
ple way. Is the attack against specific 
things done or against the alleged mo- 
tives of the person doing the things? 

I am inserting into the Recorp after 
my remarks a news item appearing in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald entitled “Letter to Ike: 
ADA Urges Ouster of Mrs. Hobby.” Also 
the letter referred to. Notice the use of 
adjectives and adverbs, participles and 
phrases. All begging the question, all 
stating the most general of unproven 
conclusions, leading toward the basic 
conclusions sought to be drawn, i. e. “a 
crude attempt to escape public dis- 
favor,” “the inefficiency is only equaled 
by its inhumanity,” “(in Mrs. Hobby’s 
place) the country needs someone who 
lives in the real world where people seek 
compassionate and imaginative aid in 
their quest for health, education, and 
welfare.” 

Now what has Mrs. Hobby done or not 
done which brings about their vicious 
attack on her personal integrity, her 
compassion and her humanity for her 
fellow beings? A very simple answer— 
she has not followed the particular pro- 
gram that these smear artists happen to 
be advocating. So, instead of bringing 
forward honest facts and honest argu- 
ment in favor of the program they ad- 
vocate, they seek to win the battle with- 
out even engaging in it by trying to make 
the public believe that Mrs. Hobby is not 
interested in the health, education, and 
welfare of our people. 

Let us take a few of the issues up 
one by one, because the pointed attack 
of the ADA letter is only part of a con- 
certed attack that has been going on 
for some time by these vicious people 
who will brook no honest differences of 
opinion. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


First. The “fantastic fumbling of the 
Salk vaccine program.” Well, what is 
the issue? Has there indeed been 
fumbling or has there been a deliberate 
attempt to make a political issue out of 
the uncertainties and problems attend- 
ant to the application of any new labora- 
tory technique to a Nation of 160 million 
people? In my judgment the basic 
error committed was the Hollywood 
treatment given the wonderful discovery 
of the Salk vaccine; this publicity pro- 
gram created a very false and dangerous 
public attitude toward the scientific 
problems of getting a new vaccine out 
of the laboratory and out to the public. 
What errors have been committed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and I think there have been 
some, are just the reverse of what smear 
artists insinuate. The basic error com- 
mitted was not to immediately call to 
the attention of the people the scientific 
and other problems that still needed to 
be overcome to make the mass innocula- 
tion a reality. It was to be hoped that 
no scientific problem would arise, but the 
odds that some might arise was quite 
real to any true scientific mind. Actu- 
ally, the problems that did arise would 
not have been so bothersome if the 
Hollywood presentation had not created 
the unhealthy atmosphere of haste and 
cocksureness. 

Regardless of all this, the matter is not 
one involving partisan politics. The per- 
sons who have interjected the issue into 
partisan politics are the very ones who 
falsely accuse Mrs. Hobby of putting the 
matter into partisan politics. It is the 
old game of the thief mingling in the 
crowd and yelling “Catch the thief” in 
the loudest voice. 

Second. In the education field the 
ADA accuses Mrs. Hobby’s proposal an 
unworkable plan of Federal aid for 
school construction. What the smear 
artists mean is she proposed a plan 
which did not coincide with the one they 
wanted. Now let us get down to the spe- 
cifics. The ADA wants, and have want- 
ed, for some time to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move more fully and com- 
pletely into the field of education. Oth- 
ers who are just as interested as the 
ADA in the field of education of our peo- 
ple, and more so, in my opinion, because 
they do not falsely throw the matter in- 
to partisan politics, believe that in the 
long run the education of our people is 
best served through the local communi- 
ties and the States with the Federal Gov- 
ernment playing only an ancillary role. 
Now there is ample room for fair debate 
on this subject. But the issue is not as 
the ADA would have it, who is the most 
interested in the education of our people, 
but what proposals are most likely to 
produce the best education for our peo- 
ple. Once we stick to the issues and get 
away from attacking the motives, the 
public debate can be fruitful. 

Third. In welfare Mr. Rauh, the chair- 
man of ADA, said Mrs. Hobby “vigor- 
ously opposed” adequate increases in 
social-security benefits. Now, this par- 
ticular accusation approaches outright 
lying—the only word in that statement 
which saves it from such a charge is the 
adjective “adequate.” Indeed, the ad- 
jective “adequate” is the entire issue. 
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But let Mr. Rauh come forward to state 
what he believes are “adequate” jp. 
creases in social-security benefits and 
why. Of course, he cannot do this in 
public hearings because his partisan 
allies have voted to hold no public hear. 
ings on the proposed increases in social]. 
security benefits. Having the votes 15 
to 10, these illiberal procedures are he. 
ing followed right now in the House Ways 
and Means Committee deliberations on 
social-security extension. On this point 
again, let Mr. Rauh and his partisans 
direct their attention to discussing the 
issue rather than accusing their oppo. 
nents of being in favor of sin and opposed 
to Christian humanity. 

Finally, I would say to Mr. Rauh and 
his partisans, if they would seek to de. 
serve the adjective “liberal” which they 
so loosely apply to themselves and their 
endeavors, let them at least eschew pro- 
cedures and techniques of debate that 
are illiberal. I am satisfied if once the 
debate gets on the issues and away from 
the motives of opponents, we will find 
that the results of Mr. Rauh’s and the 
ADA’s proposals in the field of health, 
education, and welfare would actually 
produce less health, education, and wel- 
fare and certainly would shackle rather 
than free our people in reaching these 
ends. But that, of course, is the issue— 
what proposals are indeed most likely 
to get the maximum of health, educa- 
tion and welfare for our people. 

Now, a word about Mrs. Hobby’s res- 
ignation. I hope Mrs. Hobby will not re- 
sign. I think she has been doing an 
excellent job overall, in very trying cir- 
cumstances. Whoever is the head of 
HEW is apt to be subjected to the same 
kind of attacks that Mrs. Hobby has been 
subjected to. It is in the HEW field 
that the socialists are the most active, 
and I regard most of the proposals of the 
ADA in this field as socialistic. Inci- 
dentally, I am using the term “socialis- 
tic” not as an epithet, but as a definitive 
term set forth in any English dictionary. 
I believe that more direct Federal gov- 
ernmental action in these fields will pro- 
duce, over all, less, not more, adequate 
health, education, and welfare for the 
American people. I believe the Federal 
Government has an important role to 
play. Much needs to be done, but what 
is primarily needed at this time is to get 
the matter back to honest public discus- 
sion of the issues of how we are to get 
the job done. I am certain there will 
be plenty of room for political differences 
as to how to do it without accusing one 
another of not being interested in the 
health, education, and welfare of our 
people. 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 27, 1955] 
ADA Urcres OUSTER OF Mrs. HOBBY 

Americans for Democratic Action called 00 
President Eisenhower yesterday to “reverse 
the do-nothing course” of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and dismiss 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby as Secretary. 

ADA Chairman Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., said in 
a letter to the President that Mrs. Hobby’s 
“fantastic fumbling of the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram has ended her usefulness as a public 
servant.” 

“More important, it has dramatized be- 
yond doubt the extent to which Mrs. Hobby’s 
new Department has abdicated responsibility 
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for public health, education, and welfare,” he 


aid i 
P rhe inefficiency of Mrs. Hobby’s admin- 


istration is equaled only by its inhumanity,” 
Rauh told the President. “Surely it is time 
for a change.” 

Mrs. Hobby’s first “failure” in the vaccine 
rogram was “in failure to take responsibil- 
’ Rauh said, Then, he said Mrs. Hobby 
made a “crude attempt to escape public dis- 
favor” by a “buckpassing” denial that the 
responsibility was hers in the first place. 

In the education field, he said, Mrs. Hobby 
proposed an “unworkable” plan of Federal 
aid for school construction. In welfare, he 
said, Mrs. Hobby “vigorously opposed” ade- 
quate increases in social-security benefits. 
Rauh urged Mr. Eisenhower “to replace 
Mrs. Hobby.” In her place, Rauh said, “the 
country needs someone who lives in the real 
world where people seek compassionate and 
imeginative aid in their quest for health, 
education, and welfare.” 


ity.’ 





JUNE 25, 1955. 
To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Secretary Hobby’s 
fantastic fumbling of the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram has ended her usefulness as a public 


servant. More important, it has dramatized 
beyond doubt the extent to which Mrs. Hob- 


by’s new Department has abdicated respon- 
sibility for public health, education, and 
welfare. 


In your message to Congress of March 12, 
1953, you staked out the new Department’s 
purpose: “To improve the administration of 
the vital health, education, and social-secu- 
rity functions now being carried on in the 
Federal Security Agency by giving them de- 
partmental rank. Such action is demanded 
by the importance in magnitude of these 
functions which affect the well-being of 
millions of our citizens.” 

But you also said, “* * * good intent and 
high purpose are not enough; all such pro- 
grams depend for their success upon effi- 
cient, responsible administration.” We 
heartily concur. 

Mrs. Hobby’s regime is bare of either re- 
sponsibility or efficiency. In fact her self- 
righteous refusal to recognize government’s 
responsibility for the health or welfare or 
education of the American people appears to 
be a matter of private principle; in so 
doing she professes to be resisting what she 
calls ‘back door socialism.” 

The consequent chaos and confusion in 
the United States vaccine distribution pro- 
gram is especially shocking when compared 
to the success of the Canadian program di- 


rected by a government which even Mrs. 
Hobby could hardly accuse of having suc- 
cumbed to state socialism. 

Even more appalling is Mrs. Hobby’s crude 


I to escape public disfavor by in- 
ging in the ordinary barracks variety of 
JucKpassing. Her first failure was in failure 
0 take responsibility. Equally incredible is 
r serene denial that the responsibility and 
the failure were hers in the first place. 
Mrs. Hobby’s negligence in the Salk vaccine 
Program is typical of a 2-year record of 
evasion of the tasks for which her Depart- 
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ment was charged with responsibility. 

One has only to look at the record: 

M ‘ administration proposals in the field 
of health, as devised or presented by Mrs. 
Hobby’s Department, have been transparent 
public relations gimmicks. 

The proposal for reinsurance of private 
health plans suggested a $25 million solution 
‘o a $9 billion problem; it proposed applying 
relatively untried economic backstops for 
Programs already working well for people 
Who could afford them; it would give no aid 


at all to those for whom private health plans 
ate economically out of reach. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The proposal to revise the Hill-Burton Act 
to encourage the construction of homes for 
the chronically ill was submitted to Congress 
at the same time that the administration 
was requesting less than half of the annual 
appropriations already authorized under this 
act for hospital construction. When it was 
pointed out to Mrs. Hobby’s Department that 
the Hill-Burton Act was broad enough to 
construct the kind of facilities sought, the 
Department failed to forward a request for 
funds to construct the very nursing homes 
originally proposed. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment has reluctantly requested aid-to 
States and local communities for school con- 
struction, a request which only came after 
the administration had been in office for 
more than 2 years, and after the Democratic 
controlled Labor Committee began hearings 
on a Democratic proposal of direct Federal 
grants to States and local communities on a 
matching basis, and suggested instead an 
elaborate system of Federal guaranties for 
local and State bonds permitting local au- 
thorities to borrow money for school con- 
struction. The Hobby proposal, as presented 
to Congress, would undoubtedly have re- 
quired a majority of States to amend their 
constitutions in order to benefit from it. 
Further, many State and local communities 
which are already unable to bear the burden 
of their school problems would be encour- 
aged to overextend themselves further. It 
is hard to see how States which cannot now 
build schools for lack of money would be able 
to afford to pay the interest and service 
charges on the bond proposed by Mrs. Hobby. 

Mrs. Hobby’s Department has done noth- 
ing about the teachers’ salary problem. 

While the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare favored modest increases 
in social security benefits, it vigorously op- 
posed increases to make social security bene- 
fits provide a really adequate standard of 
living. The Department opposed legislation 
which would have given immediate benefits 
to workers. who have been permanently and 
totally disabled after they had worked long 
enough to gain coverage under the law. 

Americans for Democratic Action respect- 
fully urges you, as the person who must as- 
sume ultimate responsibility for the policies 
of your administration, to reverse the do- 
nothing course of your Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department and recognize in 
deeds as well as in words “the importance 
and magnitude” of its functions. The first 
step, we suggest, would be to replace Mrs. 
Hobby. 

In her stead, the country needs someone 
who lives in the real world where people seek 
compassionate and imaginative aid in their 
quest for health, education, and welfare. 

The inefficiency of Mrs. Hobby’s adminis- 
tration is equaled only by its inhumanity. 
Surely it is time for a change. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH L. RAUH, Jr., 
National Chairman, ADA. 





New Techniques and Therapeutic Agents 
in the Treatment of Moist Eczema 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several years numerous 


Congressmen and Senators have called 
to the attention of the American people 
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a miracle solution of extract of mung- 
bean sprouts which has been used so 
successfully for treatment of burns and 
skin dermatitis by doctors who have re- 
quested manufacturers’ samples. As yet 
this medicine is not available for public 
sale as the subcommittee on trauma of 
the National Research Council has not 
allowed the Surgeon General of the 
United States or any of the surgeons gen- 
eral of the branches of the Armed Forces 
to conduct or sponsor any research, as 
the solution’s discovering company did 
not have the proper pharmaceutical 
background at the time of the discovery. 
The subcommittee on trauma also has 
refused to accept hospital or clinical data 
which confirms the effectiveness of the 
medicine. 

The Oklahoma Medical Research 
Foundation is at present conducting tests 
as to the safety of this product in animal 
burn cases, and its report is expected in 
the near future. I understand that 
there are other schools of medicine which 
desire to conduct further research with 
this medicine in the burn field. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in this mat- 
ter stems from the fact that over 90 
percent of the mung beans in the United 
States is grown in my district and when 
this product becomes available to the 
public it will be of great benefit to the 
Oklahoma farmer as well as to the suffer- 
ing and afflicted. 

Recently two outstanding Chicago vet- 
erinarians conducted experiments in 
which moist eczema of small animals was 
treated with this extract. At the vet- 
erinarians’ association convention of last 
May these doctors were asked to report 
on these experiments. This report has 
been reprinted in the June issue of the 
North American Veterinarian, which is 
recognized as the veterinarian’s journal 
in the small-animal field. The findings 
therein open up an entire new area in 
which the mung-bean extract has been 
used successfully. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp this article 
by Martin A. Sweeney, D. V. M., and 
John J. Sweeney, entitled “New Tech- 
niques and Therapeutic Agents in the 
Treatment of Moist Eczema”: 


NEw TECHNIQUES AND THERAPEUTIC AGENTS IN 
THE TREATMENT OF MoIst ECZEMA 


(By Martin A. Sweeney, D. V.M., and John J. 
Sweeney, Chicago, Ill.) 


The skin inflammations to which small 
animals, especially dogs and cats, are suscep- 
tible vary according to their intensity, char- 
acter, and location. Oneof the more common 
of these inflammations and the most difficult 
to treat is moist eczema, which may be more 
specifically termed dermatitis rubrum man- 
didans or eczematoid dermatitis. This type 
of dermal disturbance reputedly may be of 
infectious or noninfectious origin and, con- 
sequently, is diagnosed practically by the 
physical manifestations of the disease rather 
than from an etiological viewpoint. 

In the progressive stage of this disease, at 
which it is presented most often to the vet- 
erinarian, the epithelial and endothelial tis- 
sue layers have been destroyed and the wound 
is laid open to the adipose, and sometimes to 
the muscular tissue. The denuded tissue 
usually is overlaid by a moist exudate of 
either a serous of purulent nature. In some 
instances the disease may be complicated 
by a form of sapremia and, as a consequence, 
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the surviving epithelium is cut off from the 
normal supply of nutrients and undergoes 
progressive atrophy and degeneration. Fur- 
thermore, the loss of normal blood supply 
from the diseased site adds impetus to the 
progression of necrosis and precludes coun- 
teraction upon the inflammatory processes 
by the disease-combating biological func- 
tions. 

Hitherto it has been the practice to correct 
these eczematoid conditions by applying ole- 
aginous substances to the diseased site in 
order to minimize the formation of cicatricial 
elements deposited from the exudate; also, to 
employ antiseptic agents to control infec- 
tious organisms, if present, and to induce 
proliferation of new skin tissue. In relatively 
recent years, the antibiotics have been uti- 
lized in the control of pathogenic organisms 
associated with the disease. In addition, 
radical excision of encrusted materials and 
necrotic tissue frequently has been found 
desirable, permitting the biological processes 
of the animal to regenerate granulation tis- 
sue in the wound. A newer technic, involv- 
ing the use of proteolytic enzymes to produce 
sloughing of this putrefied tissue, has been 
developed, but has not attained widespread 
practice. 

Recently we have employed, in our hos- 
pital, a therapeutic agent which has ex- 
hibited surprising properties in inducing 
proliferation of new skin in acute and moist 
eczema and related dermatological disorders. 
This medicinal agent is characterized as 
being an enzyme extract of mung-bean 
sprouts, grown under hydroponic conditions. 
This material is furnished in liquid form, 
containing 0.02 percent of thimersol as a 
preservative. This medicinal substance has 
been employed in the successful treatment 
of burns, diabetic lesions, contact derma- 
titis, and other conditions in humans. 

It is the purpose of this report to describe 
certain cases of moist eczema treated with 
this medicament in our hospital, and the 
clinical results obtained therewith. 


CASE HISTORIES 


Case 1. An 8-month male dog, of the ter- 
rier-dachshund variety, was presented for 
examination and found to have a lesion of 
the skin in the upper cervical region, of a 
generally oval shape, approximately 4 by 6 
inches in size. This dermatitic condition 
was diagnosed as moist eczema and the dog, 
after conventional dermal therapy, was re- 
leased from the hospital as an outpatient. 
On the following day, the dog was returned 
for reexamination and it was seen that the 
lesion on the upper cervical region had in- 
creased in size, and that a new lesion had 
developed in the lower cervical region, in the 
vicinity of the larynx, approximately 1 by 
1'4 inches in size, ovoid in shape, and in 
the initial stages of necrosis. In addition, a 
third lesion was seen on the right shoulder, 
extending from the lower cervical region to 
the shoulder and from the shoulder forward 
tothe sternum. The epithelial tissue in this 
last-named lesion was undergoing exception- 
ally rapid degeneration, and the periphery of 
the lesion was regressing constantly. The 
dermatitis was complicated by a rhythmical 
chorea-like condition. 

After 5 days of conventional dermal ther- 
apy, wherein no apparent control of the 
disease was obtained, it was decided to per- 
form euthanasia. At that time, a revised 
diagnosis of moist eczema, complicated by 
sapremia of undetermined origin, was made. 
However, euthanasia was not performed, due 
to our inability to inform the owner of the 
patient’s condition and to obtain the own- 
er’s consent. In view of these circumstances, 
it was decided to attempt the treatment of 
this disease with the mung bean sprout 
extract. 

On the following day, and for the next 
succeeding 3 days, wet packs were applied 
to the lesions, and these packs were mois- 
tened liberally 4 to 6 times daily with the 
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mung bean sprout extract. In addition, 
dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, in the amount 
of 0.5 cc., was administered intramuscularly 
twice daily on alternate days of treatment. 
After omitting a single day, the course of 
therapy was reinstituted for the next suc- 
ceeding 4 days. 

After the first day of treatment it was ob- 
served that the lesions on the upper and 
lower neck were of silghtly increasing sever- 
ity, while the progressive degeneration of 
peripheral epithelium in the shoulder lesion 
seemed to have been arrested. 

On the third day of treatment it was ob- 
served that the spread of necrosis in all 
lesions had been arrested. By the fifth day 
of therapy healthy granulation tissue in the 
shoulder lesion and a proliferation of new 
epithelium at the periphery were observed. 
Also, the size of the lesion appearing on the 
upper cervical region had decreased consid- 
erably, and the texture and coloration of the 
tissue therein had improved noticeably. 
However, it was observed at this time that 
a portion of the upper left quadrant of the 
shoulder lesion was increasing in size and 
severity. It is believed that this anomaly 
can be attributed to an inflammatory con- 
dition associated with prolonged hospitali- 
zation, known as decubitus chronicus. De- 
cubital lesions were observed also on the 
opposite shoulder and on both hips. This 
complication of the eczematoid condition 
was seen to progress to intensity in spite of 
the continued application of the mung bean 
sprout extract, even though the dermatitis 
rubrum madidans showed continuous im- 
provement. 

On the 7th day of treatment, although the 
eczematoid lesions were practically devoid of 
necrotic tissue, and the proliferation of new 
tissue at the periphery was proceeding at a 
rapid rate, the general condition of the dog 
worsened, and for the first time a loss in 
weight was observed. In addition, the con- 
dition analogous to chorea also worsened, 
and the subjective symptoms of a systemati- 
cally malfunctioning organism became ap- 
parent. In spite of these complications, it 
was observed that the lesion on the lower 
cervical region had healed, and all traces of 
scab formation had disappeared. The lesion 
on the upper cervical region also had been re- 
duced drastically in size. 

On the 9th day of therapy, the lesion in the 
upper cervical region also had healed, and 
the only remaining exposed lesion was that 
of the shoulder area. The appearance of 
the tissue in the exposed lesion was that of 
healthy muscle, and the restoration of skin 
was proceeding at an unexpectedly rapid 
rate. On the other hand, the choreic condi- 
tion remained unimproved. The animal 
showed signs of physiological weakness and 
refused food and drink. It was believed that 
the systemic condition of the dog was futile 
and euthanasia was performed. 

Case 2: A 2-year-old, male boxer was pre- 
sented for examination and found to be suf- 
fering from deep lesions over the entire dor- 
sal midline from the neck to the tail. The 
owner reported that about 6 days previously 
the dog, having been fastened by a lead toa 
centerpost in the backyard of his home, so 
wound the lead around the centerpost as to 
restrict his movement to within a few feet. 
In this position the dog had been exposed to 
an extremely hot sun for approximately 2 
hours. Within 4 days, a slight inflammation 
appeared, and a lesion developed in the upper 
cervical region, progressing ultimately along 
the entire dorsal midline. The condition was 
diagnosed as moist eczema of an extremely 
severe type. 

The patient was treated with the mung 
bean sprout extract in the following man- 
ner: For the first 3 days of therapy, wet 
packs were applied to the back of the ani- 
mal, and these packs were moistened lib- 
erally, 2 or 3 times daily, with the extract. 
At the end of this period, new granulation 
tissue had been generated in the lesions, 
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and the proliferation of new skin tigss 
the periphery thereof had Commencey, 
Thereafter, for a period of about 2 weeks 
topical application of the extract direct} 
to the diseased portions of the body surfan 
was made, 2 to 3 times daily. Dihygqr. 
streptomycin sulfate, in the amount of 08 
cubic centimeter, was administered inty,, 
muscularly to the dog every third day dy. 
ing the entire course of treatment. 

At the end of 17 days of treatment, tp. 
provement in the pathological Condition 
was evident. The presence 0% granulatio, 
tissue was apparent, and the proliferatio, 
of new skin and hair along the entire qo. 
sal midline, with practically complete dis. 
appearance of the lesions proximate to tly 
neck and tail, was observed. 

At this time, treatment was discontinug 
and, within a short time, it was obseryy 
that the healing process had been arresteg, 
Additional proliferation of new skin tissy 
was very slow, and scar tissue became prom. 
inent over the diseased area. Complete clo. 
ure with new epithelium was not obtained, 
A lack of hair growth upon the more newly 
restored skin was noted. 


SUMMARY 


In two cases of moist eczema in dogs,s 
mung bean sprout extract was applied topi- 
cally to the lesions, with apparently good 
success. In each instance restoration of the 
exposed muscle and regeneration of new epi. 
thelium were obtained, although in om 
case it was necessary to perform euthanasia, 
due to the development of an intractable 
nervous involvement analogous to chorea 
Also, in one of these cases, the animal devel. 
oped decubitus chronicus, which was not 
amenable to therapeusis with the mung bea 
sprout extract. 

In both cases, dihydrostreptomycin sul 
fate was administered intramuscularly 
adjunct therapy in the control of infection, 
The exposed muscle in the lesions developed 
a blackish hue, which may be associate 
with the chemical action of tyrosinase, re 
portedly contained in bean sprout extracts 
of this type. 


Ue op 


CONCLUSION 


The utilization of mung bean sprout et 
tract in the topical treatment of moist ec 
zema presents a novel approach to the man 
agement of dermatological disorders, Th 
proliferation of new epithelium and restor 
tion of necrotized tissue in this technique 
have wide application in small-animal ho 
pitals for the treatment of a variety of der 
matoses. Its properties indicate decided 
advantages over therapeutic agents presently 
available, particularly in its apparent action 
to regenerate healthy muscle granulatio 
tissue, thereby effecting healing in a reli 
tively short time. 





The Salk Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I dirett 
the attention of our colleagues to the fd. 
lowing very interesting editorial which 
appeared in the June 1955 issue of tht 
United Automobile Worker: 

THE SaALK REPORT 

Perhaps the biggest medical discovery @ 
the decade has been followed by the bigg® 
public health bungle. 

The Nation still doesn’t know where ! 
stands on polio protection. The accompany 
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ing story, based on the latest official Govern- 
ment report on Salk vaccine, does not give 
arents the assurances they should have. 
The story is inconclusive because the re- 
rt itself is inconclusive. It tells of past 
akes in controlling the quality of the 


ist 
me ine and some improvements in the con- 


yace 


Is. 
rae summary of the report says only this: 


“The modifications (in controls on produc- 
tion) provide greater assurance of safety.” 
The technical section says, “The applica- 
tion * * * of the recommendations (on 
controls) to the production of poliomyelitis 
vaccine should result in a product essentially 
free of live virus.” 

But one expert who prepared the report 
says that until further study, no more vac- 
cine should be released. 

Most newspapers have carried little if any- 
thing about the Salk report. The Auto 
Worker, appreciating the dilemma of par- 
ents with children in the most vulnerable 
age groups, is trying to bring out all the in- 
formation available. 

It should be noted that the report indi- 
cates a considerable slowing up of vaccine 
manufacture at the present time. Presum- 
ably this reflects the adoption of more care- 
ful methods of manufacturing and testing. 

Dr. Salk, who developed the vaccine, re- 
ports that the one shot received by many 
children is enough to provide protection for 
some months. But permanent protection 
requires two shots. 

By contrast with the American develop- 
ments, the Canadian polio program is going 
along fine. Children in the age group need- 
ing the greatest protection either have had 
their second shots already or will have them 
shortly. All the vaccine used in Canada is 
being manufactured in the University of 
Toronto laboratories under strict controls. 

Distribution has been strictly controlled. 
The shots have been bought and paid for by 
the government and the provinces so that all 
children are sure of the chance for protec- 
von. 

The American Medical Association recent- 
ly blasted the faint controls imposed by the 
United States. AMA claimed that the doc- 
tors could have handled the program better 
with no controls at all. AMA claimed doc- 
tors would do no price gouging despite the 
many reports of doctors giving shots to peo- 
ple out of the critical age levels at high 
prices. 

AMA, in the face of a tremendous medical 
fiasco, gives no leadership. Instead it mere- 
ly repeats its ancient creed that its members, 
solely by virtue of their being doctors, are 
devoid of human frailties. 





Review of the McCarran- Walter 
Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of my colleague, the 
Junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy! I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp an article entitled ‘“Just Give Us 
the Facts,” written by George Sokolsky, 
and published in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
The article deals with the proposed re- 


a of hoes McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
ion Act. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Just Give Us THE FAcTs 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Violent excitement is being generated over 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act with 
a view to having it “humanized,” which is a 
word of emotional rather than reasoned con- 
tent. The realistic questions that seem not 
to be asked these days are: 

(1) Do we want or need any more immi- 
grants? 

(2) If yes, how many? 

(3) If we do need immigrants, what kind 
do we need? Shall we select them according 
to vocations, approximation to the American 
culture, or haphazard? 


Those who oppose the current restrictions 
upon immigration adopt the view that suf- 
fering humanity must have a place to go and 
that the United States is as good a place as 
any for them to come to. Personally, I can 
have no private objection to such a position 
as both my parents were immigrants. But 
the public position is different. We now have 
a population of 165 million. First, it is a 
matter for scientific appraisal, not for polit- 
ical agitation, to determine how much of a 
population our 3 million square miles can 
maintain on an American standard of living. 

Secondly, it is a matter of sociological 
study to provide data on the assimilability 
of varieties of peoples in our culture. Per- 
haps there are those who do not regard this 
as important, who believe that a conflict of 
cultures within the United States will serve 
us better than the preservation of our tradi- 
tions. As all Americans, with the exception 
of the native Indians, are the descendants 
of immigrants, a vast and well-documented 
experience has been provided to guide our 
judgments. 


Immigration cannot be an afterthought. 
Each newcomer becomes the progenitor of 
an increasing part of the population. The 
question ought to be whether it is more 
beneficial to include diverse cultures or to 
favor northern and western Europeans, who 
are of identical basic stock to the early Amer- 
ican settlers. 

Actually, none of these questions are real- 
istic in the present political climate. Pres- 
sure organizations exist among each former 
immigrant group which favor their own kind. 
These groups are very powerful, particularly 
in large cities and in politically crucial states. 
Also, there are those who believe that human 
suffering should be dealt with urgently and 
that a theoretical discussion of immigra- 
tion problems is today academic and of no 
value. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is 
a@ codification of some 200 laws on the sub- 
ject of immigration and naturalization. It 
took 414 years of investigations and hearings 
to bring the bill before Congress. It was 
passed in July 1952 over President Truman's 
veto. 


The quota system was in existence when 
the bill was passed and was included in it. 
This quota system provides that each coun- 
try outside the Western Hemisphere may 
send immigrants to this country each year 
equal to one-sixth of 1 percent of such na- 
tionals who had reached the United States 
by 1920. By this method, immigration is 
established on a cultural rather than a voca- 
tional basis. Communist, Nazis, Fascists, 
are not to be admitted. 


One of the most serious problems that 
faces the United States is the illegal entry 
of immigrants who come across our borders 
without the exercise of any jurisdiction. It 
has been variously estimated that between 
3 million and 5 million illegal aliens live 
in the United States. If such entry becomes 
legitimate by a sort of squatter's right, why 
have any immigration laws at all? 
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In a word, this is not a question for shout- 
img and shrieking on one side or the other. 
It remains a problem for scientific investi- 
gation and for decision on the basis of facts. 





Let’s Get the Facts About Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, action has 
been taken in committee on both sides 
of the Capitol to set up a bipartisan 12- 
member commission to make a new study 
of the Government’s employee security 
program and all the other security pro- 
grams that have filtered up and down 
the line, 

The objective, as I understand it, is 
simple: There is a bipartisan effort, at 
last, to lift the whole issue of security 
out of politics—to end forever the evil 
pretense that any one party has a mo- 
noply on patriotism or that any party 
opposes a proper security program with 
safeguards of individual justice. 

The administration has not lifted a 
finger to encourage this effort; the Jus- 
tice Department has frankly been op- 
posed. The Attorney General has pre- 
tended to think that everything is all 
right with our present security pro- 
grams, despite the obvious injustices and 
confusion it has produced, despite wide- 
spread criticism of the program from 
highly respected newspapers that sup- 
ported the present administration for 
Office. 

In this connection, under permission 
to revise and extend my remarks, I of- 
fer the following pertinent editorial 
from the New York Times—which has 
some suggestions that Mr. Brownell and 
the administration would do well to 
heed: 

INquIRY INTO SECURITY 

The Eisenhower administration’s stubborn 
refusal to recognize that there is anything 
seriously wrong with the Federal security 
program is difficult to understand. Long 
before President Eisenhower appeared on the 
Washington scene major defects in the pro- 
gram were already showing up; but in the 
past 2 years the situation has become worse, 
until now the whole fabric of loyalty and 
security investigations within the Federal 
Government is crying out for reform. 

With all the lofty talk in high places— 
Attorney General Brownell, for example, in 
a graduation speech only the other day re- 
affirmed his devotion to “the traditional 
American conception of fair play and due 
process’’—it is disappointing that neither the 
Attorney General nor the President has 
given any real encouragement to an inde- 
pendent, nonpartisan inquiry into the se- 
curity program. 

Now the Government Operations Commit- 
tee of the Senate has unanimously reported 
the Humphrey-Stennis resolution to estab- 
lish an independent, bipartisan Commission 
of distinguished citizens to study the whoie 
question on the premise that what is wanted 
is a program to “protect the national security 
and preserve basic American rights.” Presi- 
dent Truman tried essentially the same thing 
4 years ago when he appointed the Nimitz 
Commission, which was sabotaged by the 
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late Senator McCarran. We hope the pro- The 


posed new Commission will have more suc- 
cess and that the administration will at 
last recognize the desirability of such an in- 
quiry and assist in its establishment. 





Helen Keller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the anniversary of the 
birth of Helen Keller. I join in paying 
my respects to this great woman on her 
75th birthday. I include herewith, Mr. 
Speaker, a tribute paid to her in an edi- 
torial in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

HELEN KELLER 


Seventy-five years ago today at Tuscum- 
bia, Ala., one of the most remarkable lives 
in human history began. The daughter 
born to the wife of Capt. Arthur H. Keller 
on June 27, 1880, was a normal baby until 
she was 19 months old.. Then a mysterious 
illness, diagnosed as brain fever, left her 
blind, deaf, and mute. Relief for the strick- 
en infant came when Dr. John J. Chisholm, 
of Baltimore, advised that she be taken to 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, a teacher of 
the hard of hearing long before he invented 
the telephone. The meeting between the 
famous scientist and the helpless child took 
place in Washington in the summer of 1886. 
A quarter century later, Helen Keller, then 
world famous, wrote of this interview: “I 
did not dream that (it) would be the door 
through which I should pass from darkness 
into light.” 

What followed has been told many times 
and is being retold again just now with spe- 
cial emphasis. The little blind deaf mute 
for whom Dr. Bell opened the gates of liber- 
ation was destined to set an inspiring ex- 
ample for thousands of other handicapped 
children and still other thousands of handi- 
capped adults. With the help of generous 
friends she was placed under the instruction 
of Anne Sullivan, subsequently Mrs. John A. 
Macy, trained at the Perkins Institution in 
Boston. This gifted and devoted woman was 
Helen’s companion until she died in 1936. 
She revealed to the isolated child committed 
to her care the fact that everything has 
identity and that things are related to each 
other through the miracle of language. 


Helen was liberated by the development 
of her sense of feeling, her capacity to under- 
stand what her tactile powers could reach. 
Miss Sullivan educated her to comprehend 
the meaning of touch. She spelled words 
into Helen's hand, and each word became an 
opening door. In 1904 the blind deaf mute 
was graduated with honors from Radcliffe 
College. Since then she has been tireless in 
her service not only to the handicapped but 
also to those who are not so limited. She 
has written important books, lectured before 
innumerable audiences, played on the stage 
and in the movies, been an adviser and coun- 
selor of many governments, exemplified the 
values of faith and courage in the highest 
degree. Aided since 1914 by her “sister” 
Polly Thomson, she has been the leader of 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Recently she completed a tour of the world 
in aid of the blind overseas. Her 75th birth- 
day finds her still bravely laboring that life 
may be more abundant, free, and happy for 
humanity everywhere. 
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Withdrawal of Soviet Troops From 
the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention and the hopes of the world are 
focusing on the forthcoming Big Four 
meeting in Geneva. Our people, and the 
people of many other nations, are hope- 
ful that the meeting will serve to ease 
world tensions, and further the attain- 
ment of lasting and just peace. 

These expectations will be greatly 
strengthened if the Big Four meeting 
will lead to the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from the Communist-dominated 
nations of Central and Eastern Europe— 
from the Baltic States, from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Albania. 

Unless such steps are taken, and a full 
degree of independence is restored to 
those nations, the Soviets may attempt 
to place the present division of Europe 
on a permanent basis. This is some- 
thing which the free world could never 
tolerate. A permanent division of Eu- 
rope into the free half and the enslaved 
half can lead to disaster if not finally to 
world war III. 

The forthcoming Big Four meeting 
will offer an opportune occasion for the 
discussion of the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from the nations presently behind 
the Iron Curtain. I hope and trust that 
the western powers, and our Chief Exec- 
utive, will press such representations in 
every way possible. Freedom from for- 
eign Communist domination, and the 
freedom to hold unfettered elections— 
guaranteed, for instance, for Poland in 
the Yalta agreements—must be restored 
to those captive nations. 

In this regard, I wish to commend to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body a letter which I received today from 
the pastor and the members of the Hun- 
garian Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Reverend Kalman Csia, and the 
other signers of the letter, urge that our 
Government—our Chief Executive— 
press for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary. These recommendations 
merit careful consideration, and I trust 
that the President will continue to strive 
for the restoration of complete inde- 
pendence and of the right to self-deter- 
mination, to all of the captive nations 
behind the Iron Curtain: 

HUNGARIAN EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 19, 1955. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

On the eve of the coming conference be- 
tween the heads of the leading nations of 
the world we, the undersigned citizens of 
the United States of America of Hungarian 
origin, take the liberty to remind the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America of 
the pledges made by the Western Powers 
concerning Hungary in connection with the 
Austrian State Treaty. 
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The Austrian State Treaty declares that 
the Soviet troops will leave Austria at 4 
certain date. As far as we know, the Pledge 
was made by the Western Powers at the Peace 
treaty with Hungary in Paris that after 1. 
moval of the Soviet Army from Austrig the 
Soviet troops should leave Hungarian qj 
too. 

We sincerely hope that the pledge Will 
not be forgotten at the coming conference 
because the withdrawal of the Soviet Army 
from Hungary is the basic necessity for ep. 
abling the Hungarian nation to have a ney 
and really free election. 


Today the Hungarian nation is enslayeg 
and oppressed by Soviet bayonets. The na. 
tion is not able to speak for itself; therefore, 
it is our duty and privilege to raise our yoicgs 
in the behalf of our suffering homeland, 


In our judgment, the coming confereng 
will be the best and may be the last chance 
to achieve freedom for our native country 
by peaceful means. Therefore, we hope that 
the President of the United States of America 
will not hesitate to enforce the given pledges, 

Sir, we send our memorandum to you, 
representing our point of view recorded here, 
because your activities and your principles 
encourage us to do so, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Rev. Kalman Csia, Leslie Varga, Charle 
Pallagi, Stefan Bartok Paes, Joseph 
Ekes, Steve Huszti, Zoltan Highy, 
Michael Pallagi, Steven Boros, Steve 
Reves, Michael Nagy, Csire Sanidor, 
Laszlo Mihas, Paul Karizs, Steve 
Marki, Allan Stange, 





The Connecticut Mock Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Education in Government—the Con- 
necticut Mock Legislature,” written by 
Dr. David Mars of the University of Con- 
necticut, and published in the June 195 
issue of State Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoR), 
as follows: 

EDUCATION IN GOVERNMENT—THE CONNECT! 
cuT Mock LEGISLATURE 


(By David Mars) 


Although the General Assembly of Cot- 
necticut meets only once every 2 yeals 
3 legislative sessions are held in the capi 
tol at Hartford every biennium. The addi- 
tional two are those of the Connecticut In 
tercollegiate Student Legislature, populatly 
known as the Mock Legislature. It repre 
sents every one of the State’s 17 senior cols 
leges and universities and it occupies the 
cap‘tol every spring for 3 days. 

The Mock Legislature is now in its eighth 
year. It held its first session in April 1952, 
with 15 colleges participating. Edw 
Stevens, of Teachers College (New Britain)— 
influenced by the example of a similar bod 
in Pennsylvania—was its father, and he col 
tinues to serve as its honorary chairmal 
Cooperating with him in helping to organlz 
the Connecticut Intercollegiate Student Lé- 
islature, was Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton and 
Mr. Searles Dearington, who also play im 
portant continuing roles, serving the organl 
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tion as adviser and technical adviser, re- 
spectively.” 

The purposes of the Connecticut Intercol- 
Jegiate student Legislature, as set forth in 
its handbook, are “* * * to stimulate among 
college students @ further interest in gov- 
ment, and to offer the experience neces- 
ractical understanding of the po- 
litical activities of the General Assembly 
concerning contemporary State affairs.” 
The pages that follow will demonstrate that 
these purposes are admirably served both in 
mock legislatures at each campus and in 
the annual sessions at Hartford. 

I. THE CAMPUS LEGISLATURES 


At the Connecticut colleges and universi- 
ties the mock legislature is usually one sec- 
tion of a larger student political organiza- 
At Yale University, for example, it is 
part of the Political Union; at Hillyer and 
Trinity Colleges, of the Political Science 
Clubs: at Saint Joseph College, of a political 
group known as the Cloak Room Club. The 
officers usually are chosen by the members 
of the parent political organizations. Oc- 
casionally, as at Teachers College, one en- 
counters campuswide elections for the mock 
legislature. And at a few schools, including 
the University of Connecticut, the “mock” is 
a self-contained group, its officers elected 
only by its own members. 

The local legislative groups usually meet 
two times a month, from October until the 
campus mock session, which ordinarily comes 
in March. Meetings tend to become more 
frequent and activity intensifies as session 
time approaches, so that in February weekly 
meetings are the pattern. 

The most important business facing the 
local groups is the authorship, study and 
preparation of the defense of bills to be 
sponsored by members of the campus 
“mock.” However, since the aims of the or- 
ganization include practical understanding 
of politics and government in a broader 
sense, Other business occupies the local 
meetings, especially those toward the begin- 
ning of the season. For example, speakers 
from around the State are invited to address 
meetings on legislative procedure, bill draft- 
ing, etc. One or more meetings are given 
over to lectures on parliamentary procedure. 
The State chairman and vice chairman 
usually pay an annual visit to each local 
group, and other chapters occasionally are 
entertained at meetings. After the middle 
of December, when the candidates for the 
four major positions of the Hartford session 
(senate president and majority leader, and 
house speaker and majority leader) have 
been nominated by the State board of selec- 
tors, the candidates visit local ““mocks,” seek- 
ing support for their candidates. 


On or about December 1, each campus 


ern 
sary for a p 


tion. 


group is required to send to the chairman 
of the bills committee of the State organiza- 
tion the titles of five bills, as well as “pros- 
pecti” setting forth their purposes. ‘These 
bills are to be marked according to the prefer- 


ences of the transmitting group; insofar as 
possible, the bills committee heeds these 


‘These 3 individuals, together with the 
Governor of Connecticut, the commissioner 
of education, and the presidents of all 17 
of the State’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing are regarded as sponsors of the organi- 
zation. Member colleges of the Connecticut 
Intercollegiate Student Legislature, are Al- 
bertus Magnus College, Annhurst College, 
Connecticut College, Danbury State Teach- 
ota College, Fairfield University, Hartford 
Colle ‘©, Hillyer College, New Haven State 
Teachers College, Quinnipiac College, St. 
Joseph College, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, Trinity College, University of Bridge- 
ee University of Connecticut, Wesleyan 
iiversity, Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Yale University. 
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preferences. Some time in December, the 
bills committee selects two bill titles for 
each school from the lists and notifies the 
campus groups of the selections. 

At this time, the original sponsors of the 
bills ordinarily become the authors, although 
frequently other members of the local group, 
or even a committee, may be assigned to aid 
in the research which goes into each bill 
and to assist in final drafting. The authors 
have only a few weeks to prepare their bills, 
for, during the first week in January, 350 
copies of each must go to the bills committee. 
It then distributes twenty copies of each to 
each of the colleges and universities in the 
Connecticut Intercollegiate Student Legis- 
lature. 

After the bill drafting, activity in the local 
organizations begins in earnest. Several 
meetings must be devoted to discussion of 
the bills, so that each member of the dele- 
gation to Hartford will know the contents 
thoroughly and be able to speak intelligently 
about them, should the occasion arise, either 
in committee hearings or on the floor of one 
of the legislative houses. 

Ordinarily, to prepare for Hartford, two 
local ““Mock Mocks” are held. The first deals 
with bills. Where a city contains several col- 
leges, their groups often meet jointly. These 
meetings help to educate the newer members 
in the operations of the Mock Legislature; 
they also help to discover possible weak 
points in the bills, thereby forearming their 
authors for committee hearings and floor de- 
bates at the capitol. The second “Mock 
Mock” illustrates the way in which the com- 
mittees at the legislative session will operate. 

Among the final items of business of each 
chapter is selection of delegates to the Hart- 
ford session. Each college and university, 
regardless of size, is entitled to 2 senators 
and 18 representatives as well as a number 
of alternates. The delegates are chosen by 
the chairman and vice chairman of the 
campus organization or by a committee con- 
sisting of its officers and a faculty advisor. 
Criteria for selection include experience, 
interest, knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
eedure, attendance at meetings, etc. The 
same criteria apply in selecting committee 
representation. Nine committees operate 
throughout the Hartford session, and each 
school is entitled to one seat on each of these 
committees. All delegates not designated 
as senators or committee members sit in the 
house of representatives as delegates-at- 
large. 

TI. THE STATE ORGANIZATION 

The governing body of the Connecticut 
Intercollegiate Student Legislature on the 
the State level is an executive council con- 
sisting of 2 students and 1 faculty member 
from each participating school. The stu- 
dents on it are the senior delegates and 
junior delegates from the local campus 
groups. The council maintains 5 standing 
committees: banquet, bills, capitol, pub- 
licity, and registration. (The capitol com- 
mittee has the important function of ar- 
ranging for rooms to be used by the mock 
legislature at Hartford.) ‘Temporary com- 
mittees also may be utilized. 

The executive council meets at least once 
& month during the school year before the 
big legislative session. When it is not in 
session an executive committee, comprising 
the officers of the executive council, and the 
advisors, handles the business of the mock 
legislature. 

At the last meeting of the academic year 
following the legislative session, the execu- 
tive council selects a temporary commit- 
tee, which holds office only until the first 
meeting of the executive council the follow- 
ing fall. This committee guarantees that 
the Connecticut Intercollegiate Student 
Legislature will be a continuing body, avoid- 
ing a demise every spring and a reincarna- 
tion every fall. 
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Ill. THE CAPITOL SESSION 


A date on or near the second Thursday in 
March sees the State capitol in Hartford 
seething with the beginnings of the annual 
8-day session of the Connecticut Intercol- 
legiate Student Legislature. The first day’s 
activities combine business with pleasure. 
After registration late in the afternoon, a 
banquet is held, attended by all the delegates 
and alternates. This banquet always fea- 
tures a guest speaker—at the 1955 session 
Karl A. Bosworth, associate professor of 
government at the University of Connecti- 
cut. Following the banquet is a ball. That 
same night, after the ball, much unofficial 
business is transacted, often into the wee 
hours of morning. The individual delega- 
tions caucus, decide on strategy for the next 
2 days, and may again interview some of 
the candidates for elective positions. Votes 
are taken on whether the delegations will 
stand by the unit rule or whether delegates 
will act on the floor according to individual 
preference. 

Informal groupings among the delegations 
constantly occur, for the purpose of sup- 
porting certain candidates and measures. 
However, the makeup of these blocs perpet- 
ually changes. Bases of affiliation and bloc 
loyalty may vary from session to session— 
involving such diverse factors as geographi- 
cal location of schools, private versus State- 
supported institutions, boys’ schools and 
girls’ schools versus coeducational institu- 
tions, secular versus nonsecular schools, etc. 
As a result, although much politicking goes 
on at each session, nothing resembling a 
formal partisan arrangement or structure 
has emerged. And, since the delegates have 
a@ very limited number of college years dur- 
ing which they can serve, it is impossible for 
any individual to build up a personal fol- 
lowing of any considerable duration. 

Friday at 10 a. m., the two houses meet 
separately for transaction of business. This 
includes prayer, a rolicall of the colleges, 
election of a president and a majority leader 
in the senate, and a speaker and majority 
leader in the house. (The person with the 
second highest number of votes as speaker 
automatically becomes minority leader of 
the house.) Each house adopts a set of rules, 
and both houses joint rules. The bills, which 
have been numbered by the bills committee, 
are introduced in their respective houses, 
their titles are read by the clerks, and they 
are referred to the proper committees by the 
president and speaker, respectively. 

After this business is completed, the houses 
notify each other that they are organized 
and ready to meet in joint session. The sen- 
ate adjourns and proceeds to the house 
chamber. Here, with the entire CISI in ses- 
sion, and with a good crowd of spectators in 
the gallery, the Governor of Connecticut 
delivers an address. Flashbulbs explode and 
moviecameras grind as the Governor speaks, 
for, as far as the public in concerned, this 
is the session’s high spot. After the Gov- 
ernor has retired, the senators withdraw to 
their own chamber and each house adjourns 
until 10 a. m. the following morning. 

Friday afternoon is given over to commit- 
tee hearings. There are nine committees— 
agriculture and elections; constitutional 
amendments; education; finance and appro- 
priations; judiciary; labor, public works, and 
public utilities; motor vehicles and liquor 
control; public health and safety; public wel- 
fare and humane institutions. All are joint 
committees, consisting of senators and rep- 
resentatives; this parallels the practice of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, which 
makes wider and more exclusive use of joint 
committees than any other legislature in the 
United States. The committees consist of 
1 person from the delegation of each college 
plus 1 chairman from the senate and 1 from 
the house. All delegates who have not been 
designated to serve on any committee, and 
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all alternates, attend committee hearings as 
the public. Sitting with each committee in 
an advisory capacity is a member of the 
corresponding committee of the real general 
assembly. The presence of these legislators 
is a constant reminder of the interest the 
state takes in its mock legislature. 

Committee procedure follows a definite 
pattern. The chairman invites any sena- 
tors or representatives present to comment 
on any bills pending. He then recites the 
number and title of each bill assigned for 
hearing before his committee and takes them 
up for consideration one by one. “The pub- 
lic” is invited to comment on bills as they are 
being considered. Ordinarily, authors of 
the bills are present and may be questioned 
by members of the committee, but not by 
“the public,” which is limited to simple pro 
and con statements on the bills. 

After each assigned bill has been consid- 
ered, the chairman announces that the pub- 
lic hearing is ended and that the committee 
will go into executive session. During this 
session “the public” may remain in the. room 
but must refrain from attempting to parti- 
cipate in the deliberations. 

Any bill changes voted upon favorably are 
written in by the committee clerk. The en- 
tire bill is then voted upon, marked by the 
clerk as “favorable” or “unfavorable,” and 
dispatched immediately to the revision 
committee, which has the job of preparing 
the legislative calendars for the proceedings 
on the following day. This cOmmittee is a 
group of assigned and volunteer workers, who 
carry out their responsibilities under the su- 
pervision of the bills and the capitol com- 
mittees. 

At 10 on Saturday morning, the two Houses 
reconvene in their respective chambers. Un- 
til 12:30 each House debates the bills as they 
are presented from their respective calendars 
and votes upon them. After adjournment 
for lunch each House again debates and 
votes on bills. As soon‘as a bill is passed 
in one House, it is rushed across the capitol 
to the other House, where it is placed on the 
calendar for debate and action. 

An important figure in government or 
politics usually addresses the Saturday 
morning session. In the 1955 session the 
speaker was Mrs. Edward N. Allen, Secre- 
tary of State of Connecticut, who addressed 
the senate and the house separately. 

Late Saturday afternoon the senators again 
appear in the house chamber, where all hear 
an address by the adviser of the Connecti- 
cut Intercollegiate Student Legislature, Mrs. 
Edgerton. After this, the president of the 
senate says to the chairman of the execu- 
tive council, “Mr. Chairman, will you now 
adjourn the assembly?” To this the chair- 
man replies, ““Oyes, Oyes, Oyes, by His Ex- 
cellency’s command, I now declare the gen- 
eral assembly adjourned without date; God 
save the State of Connecticut.” With these 
words, the annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Intercollegiate Student Legislature is 
brought to a close. 

All bills which pass both houses are signed 
by the president and the speaker, and trans- 
mitted to the historian to be placed in the 
files of the Connecticut Intercollegiate Stu- 
dent Legislature. Passed bills, accompanied 
by stenographic notes of the proceedings of 
both houses, are also sent to the office of the 
Governor. 

The scope of the measures considered by 
the mock legsilature parallels those dealt 
with by the general assembly itself. They 
range far and wide over many areas of social 
and economic policy. Among measures con- 
sidered by recent sessions and passed by at 
least one house have been bills to provide: 

Compulsory vaccination for pre-school age 
children. 

Addition of a course in public high schools 
dealing with democracy, communism, and 
socialism on a comparative basis. 

Repeal of the Sunday blue laws. 
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Absentee ballots for college students. 

Making parents responsible for property 
and personal damage caused by their minor 
children. 

Standardization of signals by auto drivers. 

Compulsory pasteurization of all milk 
sold in Connecticut for public consumption. 

Severer penalties for illegal handling of 
narcotics. 

Establishment of a State narcotic hos- 
pital. 

Compulsory liability insurance for motor 
vehicle owners. 

Fluoridation of public water supplies. 

Extension of public -housing for persons 
in moderate-income brackets. 

Abolition of capital punishment. 

Establishment of a State income tax. 

Repeal of the State sales tax. 

Establishment of an educational television 
network. 

Strengthening the veto power of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Better facilities for treating the mentally 
deficient. 

Establishment of a State farm for alco- 
holics. 

Establishment of a port authority for 
Connecticut. 

Establishment of State schools of medicine 
and dentistry. 

Creation of a juvenile delinquency com- 
missioner. : 

Increasing the State minimum wage. 

Resoluting urging repeal of the Internal 
Security Act. 

Some bills recur perennially and go down 
to defeat every session. Many of these are 
of a nature that conflicts with traditional 
attitudes of the general assembly toward the 
subjects in question. They ordinarily get 
no further than a committee room, where 
they are dealt the coup de grace. 


One of the outstanding reasons for the 
success of Connecticut’s mock legislature is 
the friendly and cooperative attitude main- 
tained toward it by the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the State government. 
Physical possession of the State Capitol for 
the session is one of the factors here. Noth- 
ing gives a mock legislator a greater feeling 
of reality than rising from a seat on the floor 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives and addressing a group of colleagues 
occupying similar seats. 


Without question, the Connecticut inter- 
collegiate student legislature fulfills an 
excellent educational purpose. Its partici- 
pants learn a great deal about the inner 
workings of a legislative body. They learn 
to formulate public policies and to defend 
them on the basis of careful thought and 
research. They learn to think and speak 
on their feet. They learn the meaning of 
compromise and its necessity in a democracy, 
and the desirability of getting along with 
other individuals. In short, the Connecti- 
cut mock legislature is not only an edu- 
cational workshop in government, but. a 
slice of life as it is lived in 20th-century 
America, 





The Late Ernest Greenwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with sadness that I 
learned of the death of our former col- 
league, Ernest Greenwood, who repre- 
sented the First Congregational District 
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of New York in the 82d Congress. y, 
Greenwood was a native of Yorkshire 
England, and came to the United State, 
in 1910. He was a teacher in vocationg) 
education and for 19 years was heag. 
master of the Dwight School in Ney 
York. He was also a director of ty 
First- National Bank of Islip, forme 
president of the Bay Shore-Bright. 
waters Civic Association, and prej. 
dent of the Suffolk County Boy Scout 
Council. Mr. Greenwood served ij. 
gently in the House of Representa. 
tives. He was an able Congressman, anj 
his State and his country benefited 4; 
a result of his efforts. He was a king 
and gentle man, loved and respected by 
who knew him, devoted in the duties of 
his office and dedicated to public service 
I am happy to have had the privilege of 
serving in this House with Ernest Greep. 
wood and to his daughter, Mrs. Dorothy 
Banks, I extend my sincere sympathy jp 
her loss. 





Remarks of Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
of New Mexico, on the Program Youth 
Wants To Know 
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HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 15, 1955, I participated in 
the program entitled “Youth Wants To 
Know.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the questions asked and my responses 
thereto be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to bt 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. Youth Wants To Knov. 
The unrehearsed, spontapeous questions 0 
today’s young people. 

And here is your moderator, Stephen Mc 
Cormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Hello, I am Stephen Me 
Cormick welcoming you to another sessidl 
of Youth Wants To Know, founded and pro 
duced by Theodore Granik. 

Our guest today on Youth Wants To Kno¥ 
is Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 0! 
New Mexico, the chairman of the Joint Con 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Senator ANDERSON is a former Secretary 0! 
Agriculture and is also a member of the Set 
ate Committees on Agriculture and Forest] 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator ANDERSON, it is a pleasure to hare 
you with us as our guest on Youth Wants 4 
Know today. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am glad to be here, 
Steve. I like this program. 

Mr. McCormick. Good, 

Well, the youngsters participating in t* 
program under the auspices of the Amer! 
can Legion have many questions for you. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, do you thith 
there should be a Secretary for Atomic Et 
ergy in the President's Cabinet? 

Senator ANDERSON. No, I don't belie? 
there should be. The atomic energy wo% 
cuts across many departments. E 

The Secretary of Defense is very mu 
interested, for one, and the Secretary © 
Commerce, and all the various Governmel! 
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agencies have @ part in it. I think it is bet- 
ter to have the program administered by a 
separate, independent Commission than by a 
Cabinet officer. 

Question. According to the May 13, United 
States News & World Report, the recent 
atomic blast had been postponed for sev- 
eral days until the winds that had blown 
radioactive clouds over areas that had just 
about all the atomic radiation that the 
Atomic Energy Commission would allow, had 
shifted themselves. Is this true? 

Senator ANDERSON. I don’t blame the AEC 
for being cautious. It was a little more 
cautious than I would have been. 

Question. Is that radiation reaching the 
danger level or is this talk we hear about 
the effects Just Communist propaganda to 
slow down our weapons program? 

Senator ANDERSON. It is not Communist 
propaganda, but it is sometimes a little 
overcautious. For example, I live at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., and the radiation there 
is five times what it is in Phoenix, because 
we have certain industries close at hand. 

Radiation is higher in Denver, which is a 
mile high, than at the seacoast, but the 
people in Denver bear up very well under it. 

Mr. McCormick. It isn’t particularly 
harmful to them, is it, Senator? 

Senator ANDERSON. No, not unless it is 
higher than it has become. 

I don’t blame the AEC for being careful. 
I believe it was unduly careful in laying out 
a pattern that enabled them to shoot about 
once every 20 days, if you followed that pol- 
icy exactly. I think we can afford to be 
a little more liberal, because the danger isn’t 
that great. 

Question. Do you think that the Federal 
civil-defense laws need changing, at the 
present time? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I don’t know. I 
think we need to worry a lot more about 
civil defense than we are now doing, and 
I think we need to try to find out if we have 
come to some conclusions on civil defense 
that are valid. For example, I don’t know 
whether you can evacuate a great city like 
New York and if that is the only type of civil 
defense we have, then it isn’t very good. 

I think there are other things we might do, 
probably by law, maybe better by practice. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, do you think 
universal disarmament is possible in the 
face of the H-bomb? 

Senator ANDERSON. I am afraid I don’t, 
David. I think until we have reached a posi- 
tion where we are able not only to have dis- 
armament, but able to have inspection s0 
we can go in and see what another country 
is doing in the manufacture of bombs, then 
and only then can we have any sort of dis- 
armament. 

Now this Government made a proposal at 
One time to Russia. Russia wouldn’t accept 
it because it wouldn’t grant the principle 





of inspection. We have to know, just as 
Youth Wants To Know, and our Government 
wants to know. 

Question. Is the United States in such a 
position now that we cannot stop develop- 


ing atomic weapons without defaulting to 
the Russians? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I don’t know how 
to answer that. We must not stop. That 
is the best answer I can give you, because 
we know that the Russians are pressing rap- 
idly ahead and for the present, at least, the 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb are the 
one great deterrent to war. Therefore we 
can't afford to be in a position where we can’t 
deter “& War, we can’t stop somebody else from 
striking us. Therefore, we must keep our 
weapons program going. 

Mr. McCormicx. Senator, should one con- 
clude from your answer that possibly a Big 


Four meeting or a meeting in the summer 
would be unwise, then? 
Senator ANDERSON. Oh, no, I think a meet- 


ing j 


it, but 


vise and I think it is xine to talk about 
until Russia will change her position 
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and say, “We are willing not only to say we 
will disarm, but we will also permit constant 
inspection to see that we are not again 
building bombs,” then we can’t safely give 
up our weapons, because Russia does have 
@ manpower that might be able to overrun 
Europe without something like the atomic 
weapon, and the atomic weapon, however, 
balances out this difference in manpower. 
Therefore, we must keep it, as long as we 
have that great difference in manpower. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, do you think 
it is wise to sacrifice a large mass land Army 
in favor of an atomic-backed Air Force? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I think we have 
to sacrifice a large land mass army, because 
the fighting might take place in Europe or 
might take place in Asia, and we don’t have 
an Army there, and they can’t train an army 
in Asia very quickly and they aren't able 
to raise a large enough army in Europe to 
stand up against the present strength of the 
Russian Army, and therefore our atomic 
weapons are very, very essential 

Question. United States Intelligence re- 
cently disclosed that we have fallen behind 
Russia in air superiority. Do you feel this 
is really a desperate problem, or is there 
something we can do to remedy the situa- 
tion? 

Senator ANDERSON. T have heard the story 
that we have fallen behind. I don’t believe 
our military people believe we have fallen 
behind and I would rather take their judg- 
ment than my own. 

I think the Russians are moving ahead very 
rapidly in the development of aircraft and 
atomic weapons, and while that is true we 
simply cannot afford to take it easy. 

Question. How are we with regard to the 
atomic stockpile, or the atomic element? Are 
we ahead of the Russians there, too? 

Senator ANDERSON. The stockpile question 
is very, very much classified material and we 
don’t Know the score on Russia’s stockpile 
but let me say this: We believe we are in 
very good shape and I have seen some figures 
that persuade me we are in pretty good 
shape. I just hope we stay in that good 
shape. 

Question. Do you think that the present 
restrictions on the exchange of atomic in- 
formation with our allies is hampering our 
atomic research program? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think not. There are 
restrictions that have to be placed. We are 
developing our own research in excellent 
fashion. I do hope that as a result af :the 
Geneva Conference, we will find it possible 
greatly to increase the scope of information 
being exchanged with our allies. I think it 
can safely be done now, but I think it has 
required a great deal of caution in the past 
and may require a substantial amount of 
caution in the future. 

You can’t tell exactly what someone else 
is going to do with the information once it 
reaches him and it’s going to take a little 
trial and error testing before we know how 
safe it is to turn our secrets over to someone 
else. 

I think we have many allies such as the 
Canadians with whom we can exchange any 
type of information without any danger 
whatever. How much farther it should go 
depends, really, upon those individuals in 
the State Department who are able to judge 
the reliability of foreign governments. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, why has the 
United States lagged so far behind England 
in using atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses? 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, let me tell you, 
you must not believe all read in the papers 
about how far ahead of us Britain is. While 
Britain has done a fine job and is making a 
great show, I am one of those who believe we 
are still ahead of most of the rest of the 
world in the practical application of atomic 
energy. 

I do think we need to turn our great in- 
dustrial giants loose. I want to turn West- 
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inghouse and Western Electric and General 
Dynamics loose in this field and let them 
run with the ball, and I think they will do 
@ magnificent job. 

I don’t admit we are behind Britain in the 
slightest. We are just lacking a little in 
opportunity for our people to make practical 
application of what they already know. 

Mr. McCormick, You feel industry rather 
than Government, Senator, should take the 
full charge ahead? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, and they want to. 
We have been a little slow. 

Question. Will you cooperate with them in 
the future? 

Senator ANDERSON. I will, but it requires 
something more than one individual. I be- 
lieve we need a policy that presses ahead in 
that field. I believe we are coming to it, and 
the recent announcement that we would al- 
low many different firms to build reactors 
and start in this field was a very encourag- 
ing one. These five who are now underway 
will do a lot toward proving how sound our 
theories are, and once they are completed I 
t k it will be pretty well established that 

are not behind the rest of the world. At 
least, I hope so. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, Mr. Hopkins, 
the head of General Dynamics, said that 
Britain and France are almost ready to put 
reactors into use for electricity, today, while 
the United States was just beginning. Do 
you have any corhment on this? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I heard Mr. Hop- 
kins on that program, and I think I might 
agree with him, but remember that out of his 
own yard has come the Nautilus—the atom- 
ic-powered submarine. We are making some 
practical use of it. 

The difference, I think, between Britain 
and the United States is that Britain has to 
depend upon a rather expensive coal supply 
for the generation of electricity. We have 
an enormous quantity of hydroelectric power. 
We have a lot of natural gas that generates 
electricity very cheaply. We have a lower 
generating cost, and therefore it is more de- 
sirable to develop energy in the high-cost 
areas such as Britain than in the low-cost 
areas like the United States. Even if atomic 
energy should 11 mills or 12 mills per kilo- 
watt to generate in Britain, it is still very 
desirable because they want to keep their 
coal for another purpose. But we don’t want 
to generate 11-mill electricity here. We want 
8- and 4-mill electricity and therefore we 
approach it from a different economic stand- 
point. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, what will the 
U. N.’s Atoms for Peace Conference in Geneva 
accomplish? 

Senator ANDERSON. If it accomplishes noth- 
ing more than forcing the Russians to show 
their hand while we show ours, I think it 
will be a good thing, because it will tend 
to show how far along we are in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peacetime pur- 
poses, and they will compete with us, and 
maybe out of that mutual competition there 
will come some emphasis on what is the real 
purpose of atomic energy. 

In the long run, the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy will far outweigh in importance the 
military applications, and we want to start 
moving in that direction. 

Mr. McCormMicx. You feel, then, that the 
peaceful application might be that one ele- 
ment that might bring us together? 

Senator ANDERSON. It could be. It isn’t 
indicated yet, but I say the showing at Gene- 
va could put such an emphasis on the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy that we might 
say, “Well, let’s for a while’ be able to see 
if we can agree to put wartime applications 
in the background and see who can lead in 
this new field.” 

I hope that might be the result. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, at the recent 
conference between the United States and 
our allies and Russia in Vienna, do you think 
that the Russians are really sincere there? 
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Senator ANDERSON. I don’t believe the Rus- 
sians have been very sincere in international 

affairs for a long time. 

’ Question. Then what is the use of even 
trying to make a treaty with them if they 
aren’t going to keep it? 

Senator ANDERSON. That is why I said we 
have to have inspection. We don’t upon 
their written word if we have that sort of 
agreement. We don’t depend upon their 
promises to disarm and never to build an- 
other bomb. We want to be able to go in 
and see whether they are building them or 
not. That is what broke up the other con- 
ference. That is why I like this program, 
Youth Wants To Know. I want to know 
and the United States Government wants to 
know whether Russia is living up to its 
agreements. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, don’t you feel 
we should spend more money on guided- 
missile research in addition to atomic-energy 
research? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, you don’t know 
how much we are spending On guided- 
missile research, and it might be quite a 
little. 

I do feel we should spend a great deal, I 
think we are spending quite a good deal. I 
think that satisfactory progress is being 
made, but it is one of those things you can’t 
discuss until it is all over. Once we have de- 
veloped a good guided missile then some- 
one will say, “Well, they were making won- 
derful headway all the time.” We didn’t 
have too much to say about the possibility 
that the atomic submarine would be a suc- 
cess, although we had tried out all the 
essential theories before it was built and we 
could almost predict it would be a success. 
It proved to be. When our guided missiles 
come along, I think they will prove that we 
are farther along than we probably now 
know. 

Question. Are you in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed atom-powered merchant 
ship which would cruise the world? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, maybe I’d better 
say I would like to see us devote that same 
energy to developing a merchant ship that 
would be useable, rather than one that would 
be used for a demonstration. I am not very 
much interested in using atomic power to 
show off, and I am afraid that is how this 
might be construed. I say that not in a 
partisan fashion, because Congressman COLE 
who is my precedecessor or chairman of the 
Joint Committee is also critical of it. We 
would like to see a demonstration, I believe, 
of a merchant ship carrying useable cargo 
and demonstrating the useful applications of 
atomic energy and not as a display. 

Question. Do you think the $30 million it 
would take to build it and the $600,000 each 
year it would take to run it could be used 
better in other propaganda endeavors, in 
food and so on? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, I do believe so. 
Otherwise, I wouldn’t have said I would like 
to try some other type of merchant ship. 

I think, for example, if we could get an 
ocean liner that was carrying merchandise to 
other parts of the world—perhaps carrying 
part of our surplus food—that they would 
like to see atomic energy used for that more 
useful purpose than just for a demonstration. 
After all, being tied up at a dock, the people 
can’t see what is unusual about it, because 
we are not going to take them down and let 
them see the power plant, anymore than 
you can come down and see the power plant 
of the Nautilus. We can show them what a 
nice deck we have. I would prefer that the 
deck would be carrying somé useful goods 
to another part of the world. I am not 
against trying to demonstrate how well we 
are doing our job. And the President’s pro- 
posal may come down to that, eventually. 
He didn’t amplify it. I want to believe that 
he has in mind only the finest demonstration 
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of our atomic energy development, and let’s 
see what it proves to be. 

Mr. McCormick. Now, Senator, before tak- 
ing the next question, it is time to announce 
the winner of this week’s 30-volume set of the 
Encyclopedia Americana, America’s first and 
oldest encyclopedia. The winner this week 
is Marie Morrison, 1605 W. Allegheny Ave- 
nue in Philadelphia, Pa. The station of the 
week, WPTZ in Philadelphia. For details of 
the contest, listen to the announcement at 
the end of the program. Now let’s hear the 
winning question. Will you read it please. 

Question. Will the continued development 


-of atomic energy result in a gradual elim- 


ination of coal and gas in the electrical 
industry? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, that is a very in- 
teresting question. I think my answer to it 
would be a flat “No.” For example, I think 
the fossil fuels will have a place in our whole 
economic life until they are perhaps ex- 
hausted. We use the waterpower plants we 
have now built. They will not be put out of 
existence by atomic energy. They will go on 
for 40 or 50 or 60 years, because our energy 
requirements are building up very rapidly 
and the atomic energy that is developed will 
just supplement what we now have. It may 
gradually supplant it, but not until the use- 
ful life of the present plants is well wornout 
and as far as gas and oil are concerned, they 
may be required for many other things. Our 
coal may be wanted for a great petro-chemi- 
cal industry, but certainly for the present 
there is no possibility that atomic energy 
will supplant it. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, what do you 
think will be the main election issues in 
1956? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think they will have 
to develop when we have finished this ses- 
sion and the nexf session of Congress. Pri- 
marily, I think people will want to know how 
well the Republican Party has kept its 
promises. They will want to know that 
about the Democrats, and I assume they will 
want to know the same thing about the Re- 
publicans. They will want to know how well 
we have balanced the budget. They will 
want to know how well we have gone about 
the principal business of the world, which is 
the preservation of peace. 

Question. Senator NEUBERGER 
thought it would be conservation. 
you like to comment on this? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think that will be an 
issue in many States and may result in the 
election of Senators and Congressmen and it 
may change some of those States, but Sena- 
tor NEUBERGER is from an area that is very 
conscious of conservation and waterpower. 
That is not so much an issue in New York 
State, or Maine, or Vermont. Therefore, I 
think, across the country, it will not be quite 
as important as, perhaps, how well we have 
gone about the business of peace. 

Question. Senator ANDERSON, do you think 
that Governor Shivers, along with other 
prominent Democrats who bolted against 
Stevenson in 1952, surely should not be 
treated as delegates to the convention in 
1956? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think that will de- 
pend a lot on the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic convention and how it is getting 
along on its program of trying to bring 
about unification. 

There is an obvious indication that the 
present chairman of the party, Chairman 
Butler, wants to bring these Democrats back 
into the party. 

I was one of those in the Chicago conven- 
tion 2% years ago, who tried to keep the 
Texas delegates in the convention and Gov- 
ernor Shivers and I talked there many times 
about it. And therefore I believe that per- 
haps by the time we get to the 1956 con- 
vention, we will be wanting to make sure 
that all the Democrats are inside the Demo- 
cratic Party. 
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Question. Senator ANDERSON, should Mrs, 
Hobby resign from her position, who do yoy 
think will, or should replace her? 

Senator ANDERSON. That is purely the pre. 
rogative of the President of the Uniteg 
States, and until he asks me for some adyicg 
I am not going to give him any. 

Mr. McCorMIck. You don’t think that js 
likely for the moment, sir? 

Senator ANDERSON. No, I don’t think that 
is likely for the moment. 

Question. Senator, would you say that the 
United States Government under President 
Eisenhower has mishandled the use of the 
Salk vaccine, the distribution and so on? 

Senator ANDERSON. I have always found it 
a pretty wise thing not to comment op 
things I know very little about. I have 
not been one of those in close touch with the 
distribution of the Salk vaccine, and I don't 
know. It is a pretty easy thing, after the 
event, to criticize. If everything had worked 
out very well, we would have said “Isn't it 
fine we didn’t put any controls on?” I don’t 
know. 

Mr. McCormick. One thing you do know a 
great deal about is nuclear power, and | 
have been fascinated by that little yellow 
rock there. I wonder if you would tell us 
what it is. 

Senator ANDERSON. That happens to be a 
piece of good uranium ore. I thought these 
young people, impressed by success stories of 
prospectors, wanting to go out and look 
around for some, might want to know what 
they are looking for. 

This is just a little piece of yellow stone 
that proves to be very valuable. It is out 
on the Colorado Plateau, which is a very 
worthwhile part of the world these days, as 
a source for uranium and it’s indicative of 
the fact that we have found inside this 
United States, a very wonderful supply of 
ore. 

Mr. McCorRMIcK. We will keep our eyes out 
for rocks that look like that. 


Question. Are we developing another Dust 
Bowl in the West? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, we aren't, but 
somebody is. I am afraid that the weather- 
man is doing a bad job out there. 


Yes; a Dust Bowl seems to be develop- 
ing again. I was very familiar with the 
Dust Bowl that we had there in 1934, 
because I had the responsibility of mov- 
ing some of those families out of the Dust 
Bowl when conditions got to a point where 
they couldn’t live there. And now, again, 
we seem to be developing a very dry situation, 
and a great deal of dust. I hope it is not go- 
ing to finally develop, but at the present time 
it is an extremely interesting prospect and 
could happen to us. 


Question. Senator ANDERSON, we have been 
talking quite extensively about the use of 
atomic energy in industry. How about the 
use of atomic energy in agriculture? 


Senator ANDERSON. It is a very interesting 
field. I brought along a package that I think 
is interésting. You know when I was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the toughtest problem 
we had was what to do with all the potatoes 
that were thrust upon us. 

Here is a potato that has been irradiated 
and it’s smooth and firm and good and Will 
stay that way for a couple of years without 
undue problems. Here is a potato that was 
not irradiated and in 2 weeks it starts to 
sprout. 

We have some potatoes that have been 
going a month or two and they look like 4 
hairy ape. 

Now, this is a sample of the fact that agr!- 
culture may change completely. It not only 
applies to potatoes, it applies to meat, it 4p- 
plies to a great many things. Not only that, 
but we are finding out how fertilizer is best 
used. We are finding out that new sud- 
stances can be fed to animals that benellt 
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them. 


Jecture. 
Question. How would that potato taste 


after you cooked it after @ year or 80? 
senator ANDERSON. Just the same. If po- 
tatoes are fattening to you before, they are 
fattening to you after they are irradiated. 
Question. Why does that potato stay good 
py being irradiated? What is the difference 
between its condition and the condition of 
the potato on the right?° 
Senator ANDERSON. The processes that start 
the development of these sprouts are killed 
py the irradiation, In other words, it be- 
comes sterile. F 
Question. Do you think there is any chance 
for Hawaii or Alaska getting into the Union 
in the coming months? . 





I would like to give you a whole 


Senator ANDERSON. I thought once that 
both of them would be in and I hope that 
poth of them do come in. I think the pros- 


pect is a little less forbidding than it once 
was. 

Question. Are Senators and Representa- 
tives playing politics with these two areas? 
That looks like what is happening. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, politics has some- 
thing to do with how they get elected and it 
is not unusual that it continues to influence 
their lives to some degree. 

I don’t think it is Just that. Many of us 
feel] Alaska should be in the Union, along 
with Hawaii, that if Alaska is left out, it may 
never get in and we would rather insist it be 
brought in at the present time. I don’t think 
you can change the reactions that human 
beings have to that. I have supported the 
admission of both Alaska and Hawaii. I do 
today and I will when I leave the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCormick. We certainly thank you, 
Senator ANDERSON, for helping to provide the 
answers that Youth Wants To Know. 

And, now, I'd like you to meet a special 
guest, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the 
National Science Foundation. 

Dr. WATERMAN. The United States has al- 
ways been and still is the country’s pioneers. 
Today the great unexplored areas are in the 
field of science. The country needs young 
men and women with trained minds and a 
sense of adventure to pioneer those fields. 

Our industrial democracy depends very 
greatly upon basic research which seeks out 
the secrets of nature. 

In their search for the unknown, scien- 
tists accumulate the fundamental knowledge 
that is applied to the needs of daily living. 


Scientists and engineers are essential to in- 
dustry, to agriculture, to the creation of 
weapons for defense, to the Armed Services, 
to the war on disease, to the education of 


others. Unless an increasing number of 
gifted young people choose science as a Ca- 
reer, there may be grave shortages of these 
essential sKills in the years immediately 
ahead. 

I do not mean, of course, that science 
should have more than a reasonable share of 
able people. For those whose aptitudes are 
along scientific lines, however, the career op- 
portunities are many and the rewards great. 

Scholarships and fellowships are available 
from many sources, for those who need as- 
sistance in acquiring an education. 

Che Federal Government is playing an im- 
pertant part through the support of research 
and education in the sciences. A career in 
: lence is an apportunity to serve your 

When American young people realize there 
is * great need all along the frontiers of 
knowledge, I know that their spirit of ad- 
venture will respond. 

_ Mr. McCormick. Thank you very much, 
Or. Waterman, Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 
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Tite Backs Peron, Rips United States, But 
Wants Our Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I include the article 
by Victor Riesel which appeared in the 
New York Mirror on June 24, 1955. Mr. 
Riesel has informed me that when he 
was in Vienna, just a few weeks ago, 
he learned from very good contacts in 
Yugoslovia of Tito’s friendship to the 
Soviets, despite outward appearances. 

United States assistance abroad rests 
upon two factors—the economic pros- 
perity we enjoy attained under the prin- 
ciple of private enterprise and the moral 
concept upon which the United States 
was founded. I have supported aid to 
all peoples for these reasons, believing as 
I do, that it is our duty to help those less 
fortunate. 

I do not subscribe to assistance to 
Yugoslavia due to many factors: First, 
the failure of Marshal Tito to carry out 
the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act which require continuous observa- 
tion and review of the use made of 
equipment supplied by the United States. 
Can we guarantee in which direction the 
guns—supplied by us—will be turned? 
Second, I believe fundamentally Marshal 
Tito is with the East. His tolerance of 
the West is based upon opportunity and 
motivated by the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

Tito BacKs PERON, Rips UNITED STATES, But 
WANTS Our AID 
(By Victor Riesel) 

There are in the files of the Central In- 
telligence Agency full reports on Marshal 
Tito’s recent radio and newspaper blasts 
against the United States, the Catholic 
Church in general and Cardinal Spellman in 
particular. 

Whether these files have been consulted, 
only a few close to CIA Director Allen Dulles 
can say. But there is no doubt that the 
dossiers reveal that even as we are consider- 
ing giving Communist Yugoslavia $40,500,- 
000, its radio and press has accused the 
United States, the Catholic Church, and 
“American trusts” of inspiring the revolt 
against Juan Peron. 1 

Certainly there is no shame in any effort 
to oust a government which specialized in 
terror, blackmail, unadorned shakedowns, 
and the totalitarianizing of labor. I would 
have liked to have been in on that fight. 

But the Tito-controlled radio and press 
makes the anti-Peron revolt out to be 
“American capitalist intrigue”—real Yankee- 
dollar stuff. This line is intended to pre- 
pare the working people of Yugoslavia for a 
gradual turn against us. 

Tito’s propaganda experts also were or- 
dered to attack us through their internal 
media because the Argentine Communists 
have been allied with Peron for years. In 
turn, the Latin American comrades have 
helped Peron control the Argentine Fascist 
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labor unions, while anti-Communist union 
chiefs were jailed and tortured. 

It was the Ljubljana (Yugoslavia) Radio 
which early this week linked the Argentine 
revolt to American industrialists. Then the 
broadcasts went on to malign Cardinal 
Spellman by reporting that some com- 
mentators had alleged that he was the in- 
termediary between the Argentine Roman 
Catholic Church and the American trusts. 

This radio also revealed that Borba, the 
official mouthpiece of Tito and his foreign 
office, charged the Vatican with promoting 
the uprising. The words used were vicious 
and revilling and need not be repeated 
here. 

All this followed the Moscow line. Rus- 
sian radio propagandists linked the anti- 
Peron naval forces with our Army and the 
“United States Office of Naval Intelligence.” 
This verbal caressing of Peron goes far be- 
yond any Soviet hatred of Catholicism. The 
Soviet-Yugoslav position pivots on the fact 
that Peron has been doing business with 
communism—and that the so-called Argen- 
tine workers’ groups were in the dictator’s 
corner. 

It’s not gencrally known in the United 
States, but Peron would have been ripped to 
pieces if the Argentine Confederation of La- 
bor hadn’t rallied thousands into the streets 
and to his buildings during the attack. 
The so-called labor chiefs, closely linked to 
the Communist underground in Argen- 
tina, took to the air and ordered their peo- 
ple to rush into the center of Buenos Aires. 

The words were to commandeer all vehi- 
cles—buses, cars, trucks, even wagons—and 
“kill any driver who resists.” 

They followed orders. And on Saturday, 
June 18, even while sporadic fighting still 
ripped the country, Peron made a special 
trip to the labor headquarters. There he 
delivered one of the few speeches he was 
able to get off his chest, thanking his lis- 
teners for preventing chaos. 

By “chaos” the dictator meant a success- 
ful revolt against his government. 





The Zwicky Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in his column, Matter of 
Fact, in the June 26, 1955, edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is deserving 
of our attention: 

THE ZwicKyY CASE 


The Department of Defense has now sus- 
pended the security clearance of Dr. Fritz 
Zwicky, professor of astrophysics at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technolcgy. 

The security of the United States has been 
triumphantly safeguarded by depriving the 
United States of the services of one of the 
world leaders in the vital fields of astro- 
physics and rocket propulsion. Thus Dr. 
Zwicky’s suspension again raises the ques- 
tion whether the so-called security program 
is not really an insecurity program. 

This is not a new question, of course; but 
it is a much more acute question than most 
people suppose. To name one other really 
lurid example, the eager flatfeet came within 
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a hairsbreadth of lifting the security clear- 
ance of the President’s personal scientific 
adviser, the great president of Caltech, Dr. 
Lee DuBridge. The decision to deprive Dr. 
DuBridge of clearance was, in fact, tenta- 
tively made in the Pentagon some months 
ago. 

eThe charges against Dr. DuBridge were the 
usual insubstantial, unsupported, poison- 
pen letter stuff. But the flatieet might have 
had their way if the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in Charge of Research and Develop- 
ment, Donald Quarles, had not grimly warned 
that every other scientist would automati- 
cally leave the Government service along 
with Dr. DuBridge. 

The idiotic harassment of Dr. DuBridge, 
the shocking injustice done to Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, the suspension of Dr. Zwicky, 
form what the flatfeet like to call a pattern. 

In the case of Dr. Zwicky, his Swiss citizen- 
ship seems to be the main charge against 
him. In giving notice of the suspension of 
Dr. Zwicky’s clearance, the Defense Depart- 
ment flatfeet indicated that the case would 
be instantly reopened if the astrophysicist 
would just take out his American first papers. 
Dr. Zwicky, meanwhile, has an extremely co- 
gent reason for not requesting American 
citizenship, which he expressed to this re- 
porter with some vigor by telephone from the 
west coast. 

“I would apply for American citizenship 
tomorrow,” he said, “if you did not now have 
two classes of citizens. If you are a natural- 
ized citizen, you are a second-class citizen. 
My friend, Prof. Herman Weyl, the great 
mathematician, became an American citizen 
without sutdying the class rules. So his citi- 
zenship was taken away because he went to 
Zurich to lecture, and stayed abroad too long. 
If Iam more free as a Swiss than as an Amer- 
ican, I stay Swiss.” 

Such, then, is the nature of the deadlock 
between the American Government and Dr. 
Zwicky. From the viewpoint of the national 
interest, this deadlock is a rather serious 
matter. 

A deadly, unseen race is now going on be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union to 
get there first with the best guided missiles. 
In winning this race, and especially in the 
development of the crucial missiles of inter- 
continental range, no fields of knowledge are 
more important than astrophysics and rocket 
propulsion. And Dr. Zwicky is not only one 
of the tiny group of world leaders in these 
abstruse fields; he has also proved his value 
to the Government by important services al- 
ready rendered. 

His contributions to defense projects be- 
gan in 1943, when he organized the research 
department of the Aerojet Corp., the largest 
American company exclusively engaged in 
rocket development and manufacture. Most 
rocket projects are still classified, so that no 
results of Dr. Zwicky’s work can be pointed 
to except the jet-assisted takeoff device that 
was so important to our carrier aviation in 
the last war. 

But Aeorjet officials state that Dr. Zwicky’s 
contributions have been very great, and he 
was formally classified as an essential sci- 
entist until his clearance was suspended. 

But, of course, Adm. Lewis W. Strauss 
established the rule in the Oppenheimer case 
that neither past services nor present useful- 
ness are to be considered in weighing the 
“security” of our public servants. 

Of course, the dangerous old American 
habit of welcoming men of learning to these 
shores has been properly abandoned. Of 
course, Gen. Leslie Groves and the other 
leaders of the Manhattan District project, 
who used scores of foreign scientists to make 
the atomic bomb, were nothing but a lot of 
pinkos who were definitely soft on the great 
security issue. 

To be sure, as General Groves has testified, 
America would never have been first with 
the atomic bomb if Dr. Niels Bohr and all the 
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other foreigners had not joined the project. 
To be sure, the research and development 
chiefs of the Defense Department are now 
engaged in a rather desperate effort to re- 
cruit foreign scientists for work in this 
country. 

But practical considerations must be for- 
gotten, and America’s proudest traditions 
must naturally be trampled upon when the 
thing at stake is this wonderful new security 
of ours. 





Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the ad- 
dress made by Max Abelman, known as 
Brooklyn’s Ambassador of Goodwill, 
which he delivered to the medical board 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn on 
September 30, 1954. Mr. Abelman 
stresses the need for more medical col- 
leges throughout the country and to this 
I subscribe: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Irving Pallin, chair- 
man of the dinner committee, Judge Maxi- 
milian Moss, Dr. Louis J. Morse, president of 
the medical board, and toastmaster, Doctor 
L. H. Baretz, and all my dear friends present, 
I was asked whether I am a Democrat, a 
Republican, or what else. This is rather 
amusing. I am a man friend of the people. 

Now, let me say, for the information of 
all those gathered here, I came to Brooklyn 
when I was a young man in 1909, and I then 
met Nathan 8S. Jonas, my mentor, at the 
Unity Club on Franklin Avenue. 

I am most happy to be present here to- 
night and to finish my so-called 50 years 
of communal service at the Unity Club here. 

But before I say anything else, I must 
pay my deep respect to my former teacher, 
that great humanitarian and leader, Nathan 
8. Jonas. I have respected him, I have re- 
vered him, through my entire life, and what- 
ever I have accomplished, I owe to him a 
deep debt of gratitude. In all the years of 
our association, never did we have words be- 
tween us, and not only was he my mentor but 
he was my friend. I thought so well of him 
that when my son was born after 16 years I 
named him after Mr. Jonas. 

I want to give you just a trifle of the 
background of my work. In October 1909 
when I came to Brooklyn at once I was intro- 
duced to the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 
when I went out to collect dues for it, and 
I became very closely attached to the in- 
stitution. 


In October 1909 I became affiliated with 
the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities 
as a clerk and later became its executive di- 
rector, which position I held for 14 years. 

In 1912, I advocated an affiliation between 
our hospital and the Long Island College of 
Medicine. The first conferences were held 
between Dr. John O. Polak, Dr. Leon Louria, 
and Dean Adam Miller. 

In 1917 I advocated a United Jewry in 
Brooklyn and worked for kashruth for our 
institution and became the secretary of the 
Committee of One Hundred, of which Judge 
Edward Lazansky was the chairman. 

On June 3, 19238, I became affiliated with 
the Manufacturers Trust Co., as one of its 
officers in charge of new business and public 
relations work. 
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In 1923 I planned the dedication of th. 
Abraham Abraham building. 

In 1926 I planned and directed the dinner 
to Nathan 8. Jonas at the Hotel Biltmore. 

On January 5, 1928, I planned the dinner to 
Mr. Joseph J. Baker, later Nathan S. Jona: 
then Alvin S. Rosenson, Isador Leviton, ang 
Justice Emil N. Baar. 

The Jewish Hospital has attained naiong) 
prominence, largely due to the important 
personages and national visitors that came 
to autograph the murals, the first of their 
kind at our hospital, which were the king 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Rabinowitz. 

In 1939, I urged Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to 
name a room for the murals which Albert 
Cugat was painting, and she suggesteq 
Wind of the Willows, and when the room 
was completed she came to our hospital to 
dedicate it. 

In 1941 I prepared a booklet, A Hospita) 
With a Heart, and I hope that that name yj| 
continue for a great many years to come. 

I want to touch on something in connec. 
tion with our hospital, and I hope that I may 
be permitted to make this observation. | 
don’t mind saying that we have some noted 
and excellent doctors and scientists at our 
hospital, and I have always hoped that our 
hospital should be one of the outstanding 
institutions in the country. Under the 
leadership that we now have, I am quite 
certain that this will be accomplished and 
attained. 

By way of outside activity, I am a great 
believer in practicing tolerance and not 
talking about it. It was in 1941 that an 
idea came to my mind, and I went to Dr, 
Frank Kingdon to discuss it with him. He 
said, “Max, you have a brainstorm, and if 
you can accomplish this, it will be terrific.” 
He said, “Why not go see your friend Charlie 
Michaelson in Washington and discuss it 
with him?” 

I did speak to Charlie Michaelson about 
it, and when I did he turned to me and said, 
“Max, you really have a brainstorm. Frank 
Kingdon is right. I would go to the utmost 
because this is a terrific bit of public rela- 
tions not only of local character but of na- 
tional and international character.” The 
idea was to give a dinner to the Bishop of 
Brooklyn, His Excellency Thomas E. Molloy, 
on his 20th anniversary and to present 4 
portrait of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

The anniversary dinner was held, and the 
portrait was presented, and Mr. Louis M. 
Rabinowitz was the host on that occasion. 
It was a memorable event. 


In 1942 I planned a dinner to Justice 
Edward Lazansky at the Waldorf-Astoria 
when Maurice Rosenfeld was the host. In 
that same year I planned a dinner to Mj, 
Alvin S. Rosenman at the Waldorf on the 
occasion of his going into the Army. 

In 1943, on January 19, a reception was 
tendered to Lord Halifax, to which Wendell 
Willkie came also, to autograph the mural 
at the hospital which was dedicated in mem- 
ory of his son who died in action. 

We have at the hospital a room known 4 
Children of Many Nations, and it was my 
hope that that room at some time would be 
dedicated in honor of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. As a matter of fact, he at one time 
mentioned that he hoped to come and auto- 
graph it. 

Now, going back to what I wanted to say 
about the hospital, firstly, I would be remiss 
if I did not thank the medical board for 
their faith in me and also thank them {a 
their kindness and generosity. 

Nowadays no institution of the magnitude 
of our hospital can afford to dispense with 
the modern method of community public 
relations publicity, to keep the public 1 
formed of its discoveries in medicine and 
other sciences, fund raising for specific pul 
poses, and to create permanent, active com- 
mittees for wills, legacies, and the formation 
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at ‘or future leadership. 

After my retirmeent I do hope that our 
nospital will establish a secretarial depart- 
ment for the records which in years to come 
will be a vital and historical part of the 
hospital. I have prepared a partial mem- 
orandum which I shall present to the medical 
poard after this dinner for their record. 


I hope that for the balance of my years 
I will be permitted to visit your board and 
take part in the discussions of the institu- 
tions which have been so close and dear to 
my heart. 


Those trustees, doctors, and friends who 
have visited my Office at the hospital have 
noticed autographed photos given me by var- 
ious important and prominent people. Yale 


University, Brooklyn College, and other kin- 
dred institutions have requested that I give 
them these autographed pictures. However, 
the Alumni Society of the Jewish Hospital 
which has honored me by making me its 


first honorary member—for which I thank 
them at this time again—has requested that 
I give them these pictures to hang in the 
alumni room of the new building. In the 
meantime, I shall exhibit them in the very 
near future at Brooklyn College where I 
think they belong and where I did most of 
my Ww ork. 

To Abe Stark I want to give thanks for 
his kind words about me and what he has 
told you of my work with Middlesex, but he 
didn't tell you what he has done, together 
with Victor Ridder, Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
Judge A. David Benjamin, and many others 
who have worked night and day and traveled 
throughout the country to obtain for nearly 
600 student recognition. But, to our sur- 
prise, no one who is now practicing suc- 
cessfully has ever written a note either to 
Abe or myself saying anything in appre- 
ciation or thanking us for what we did for 
them. Actually, this was a labor of love 
without hope of reward, but as I look back 
upon it, it would have been a nice gesture 
if they had thanked us. However, we are 
satisfied in a job well done. 

I am going to touch on something now 
that is very close to Abe’s heart and to mine 
as Well as many others. I want especially 
to speak about the shortage of doctors and 
the need for more medical schools through- 

the country. This is a most important 
ind vital thing today. We need more medi- 
( chools and also if possible the creation 
f a Jewish medical center, and I hope this 


will come about at some future time with 
the coeperation of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, so that we can get 


more physicians, and we need more physi- 

clans and more modern methods of train- 

ing of our men. 

1943 I brought to the hospital the 

se Ambassador, Wei-to-Ming; in 1944, 

Jan Masaryk; later Gen. George C. Marshall, 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Gen. George E. Arm- 

,, Surgeon General of the United States 

’, and the Surgeon General of the Navy, 

Lamont Pugh, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Am- 

bassador to the United States from the Phil- 

s, Dr. Ralph Bunch, of the United Na- 

ind last but not least, the Ouke and 

Duchess of Windsor. 

Before I close my remarks, I must pay 
ular tribute to those who have been 
piration during my lifetime. By that 

‘+ mean Dr. Leon Louria, Dr. William Linder, 

( Edward Lazansky, Victor Ridder, 

“atthew Woll, Charlie Michaelson, Dr. Frank 

Kin ‘on, the Honorable James J. McDonald, 

‘he Honorable’ James Farley, and the Hon- 
Henry Wallace; and I have always 

“ed very closely with his Eminence Cardi- 

opellman, Rabbi Judah L. Magnus, Rabbi 
‘en S. Wise, Rabbi Sidney S. Tedesche, 

‘ my dear friend last but not least, my 
‘nd close friend, his Excellency Arch- 

op Thomas E. Molloy. 

In conclusion may I say that I have made 
‘to the following, ‘‘Do something kind 

1ebody every day,” and “I shall pass 


ae 
} 
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through this world but once. Any good 
therefore that I can do, or any kindness that 
F’can show to any human being, let me do 
it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for 
I shall not pass this way again.” 

On behalf of my dear, sick wife, to whom I 
owe everything for having permitted me to 
do all these things, I wish also to thank you 
one and all. 

On October 6 I will celebrate my 47th an- 
niversary, and this dinner tonight has in- 
deed made me happy—both myself and my 
dear wife. 





Oregon Opposition to Upper Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
opposition to the unsound upper Colo- 
rado storage project has been voiced in 
strong language in the State of Oregon. 
Samples are the two following editorials 
from the Oregon City Enterprise-Courier 
and the Grants Pass Courier, respec- 
tively, printed during the month of May 
1955: 

[From the Oregon City (Oreg.) Enterprise- 
Courier of May 15, 1955] 


More LAND UNDER IRRIGATION Not NEEDED 


Putting more raw land under irrigation 
when farms currently cropped can produce 
more food than we can use or export profit- 
ably is not good business. Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects that cost great amounts 
more than the value of land improved by 
irrigation are especially poor business. 


The bureau isn’t good at business, any- 
way, as its past record shows. It invariably 
under-estimates costs, perhgps for the pur- 
pose of selling a project to Congress and ob- 
ligating public money so that additional 
expenses must be accepted rather than lose 
the original investment. 


Farmers of the Nation certainly do not 
want more competition. They are having 
trouble enough selling profitably what they 
can produce and resent having to help pay 
for fancy irrigation projects that will in- 
crease competition. 

No new farmland is* needed in America, 
and none will be needed for many years to 
come. Technological advances will increase 
production of existing farmlands sufficiently 
to meet increased food demands of the 
country. Exhaustive studies of future food 
needs were made by the President’s material 
policy commission. [ts findings show no 
need for significant additions of farmlands 
up to 1975, at least. 

Aside from the loss of national monument 
wonders in Echo Park, we oppose develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado River Basin on 
the grounds the cost to all taxpayers is not 
justified by possible returns in food-produc- 
ing areas. The cost per acre, to bring water 
from Echo Park, would be $906. With irri- 
gation, the cropland would be valued at not 
more than $150 per acre. The Hoover Com- 
mission said hidden subsidies in this recla- 
mation project would bring the ultimate cost 
per acre to $2,900. 

The central Arizona project would cost 
$10,991 per acre. Yet the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is quite serious in urging congres- 
sional approval of this project. More fan- 
tastic than the high cost per acre, is the fact 
that 55 percent of the irrigable land is in 
420 large farms, that would have a subsidy 
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financed by every taxpayer in the Nation in 
the amount of $2,720,000 each. 

Right here in Oregon, the Bureau dream- 
ers actually plan to wreck several Cascade 
Mountain lakes and the upper Deschutes 
River in order to irrigate a few hundred 
acres of sage-brush land near Madras. 

This project would divert water from Wil- 
lamette River sources. By damming lake 
outlets and raising levels, these natural re- 
servoirs would be made to spill over on the 
east slope and run into the Deschutes 
River. A dam at Benham Falls on that 
river would flood out most of the Deschutes 
County’s livestock meadows, submerge miles 
of the finest recreation and angling area 
south of Bend and dry up miles of the 
river bed north of the dam. 

At astounding expense, the Bureau would 
ruin natural wonders and summer play- 
grounds for millions of persons who would 
enjoy them in future years. The only bene- 
fit would be a few acres of sagebrush placed 
into agricultural Crops production that is 
not needed and never will be. 

In nearly every project the Bureau has 
wheedled out of Congress, the taxpayer has 
taken a costly rap. And, he not only pays 
dearly for these fancy irrigation systems, 
but loses great areas of his outdoor herit- 
age at the same time. 





[From the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier of 
May 13, 1955] 


OREGON EpIToRS SPEAK 
(Oregon Statesman, Salem) 


Editor Bob Ruhl of the Medford Mail- 
Tribune is puzzled over the endorsement of 
the upper Colorado River project by the 
Eisenhower administration. He writes: 

“How the administration can favor this 
gigantic “boondoggling” venture and oppose 
Hells Canyon, is something beyond the com- 
prehension of this department and anyone 
else, as far as the record has divulged thus 
far.” 

The answer to that question is easy. Pri- 
vate capital is eager now to build dams in 
Snake River, but not in the upper Colorado 
system. So the administration backs out 
of the Hells Canyon development but says 
it is willing to take on this immensely costly 
project in the upper Colorado basin. One 
explanation may be that there are some 
very powerful Republican Senators in that 
part of the country: WatTKuns, of Utah, MIL- 
LIKIN, of Colorado; though prominent Demo- 
crats are supporting it, too; ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming. 

The power that would be generated at the 
dams on the upper Colorado project will be 
high cost power; and the reclamation end 
of it will never pay out. The reason for the 
tremendous drive back of it is fear that un- 
less it is built the water will be put to use 
on its lower reaches, particularly in southern 
California. Since it is their water the habi- 
tants of the upper reaches of the Colorado 
demand that it be put to use even though it 
means draining off a big chunk of money 
from the United States Treasury. 

The bill for authorization has passed the 
Senate as it did last year, but is sure to run 
into rough waters in the House. 





The Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I should like to direct the Mem- 
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bers’ attention briefly to the recent 
record of achievement of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Under the leadership of Chairman Ed- 
ward F. Howrey, of Virginia, an out- 
standing lawyer, this small but active 
organization has since 1953 become one 
of the most important agencies in Wash- 
ington. Life and vitality have been 
breathed into a heretofore almost mori- 
bund body. All of us who believe in fair, 
vigorous, and effective law enforcement 
should commend the present FTC. 

The administrative structure of the 
Commission has been reorganized, its 
procedures have been modernized and 
strengthened, and, perhaps best of all, 
the element of delay in its work has been 
eliminated. Those who follow the Com- 
mission’s work closely feel that its ac- 
tivities reflect—now as never before—the 
basic principles intended by Congress in 
1914 when it had before it the original 
FTC legislation, proposed earlier by the 
Republican Party and later agreed to by 
President Wilson. 

As Chairman Howrey has pointed out, 
the new FIC no longer believes in 
wasting its energies on peripheral test 
cases of doubtful validity that in years 
past consumed a substantial share of the 
agency’s appropriations and which often 
required years to reach the Supreme 
Court; rather, FTC is giving timely at- 
tention to the predatory and fraudulent 
practices that do damage to the fabric 
of our free enterprise system, and it has 
been effective in doing so. During the 
present fiscal year, the Commission has 
instituted more legal proceedings than 
for many years. In the field of false ad- 
vertising and related deceptive practices 
well over 100 complaints have been filed, 
a number not exceeded in 10 years. This 
year also will be one of the greatest in 
history in the field of antimonopoly ac- 
tions instituted. 

FTC has entered cease and desist or- 
ders in an equally large number of cases 
this year, including more antimonopoly 
orders than in any 1 of the 4 preceding 
years. In addition, more civil penalty 
actions—for violation of existing or- 
ders—are now pending trial in the Fed- 
eral courts than ever before. 

Where inadvertent violations of law 
occur, the Commission has also secured 
widespread compliance. For example, 
in the fiscal year 1955 FTC has already 
approved 13 new or revised sets of trade 
practice rules, each embracing an entire 
industry on a voluntary basis, a record 
unsurpassed in more than 20 years. 

The people of my State have shared 
the benefits of this outstanding record; 
it has taken on a real meaning to us. 
Businessmen of California have long 
been plagued by the out-of-State poach- 
er who manufactures goods elsewhere 
and falsely labels them as being “made 
in California” or deceptively marks 
styles or designs as having come from 
within the State. So effective has the 
Commission been recently in stopping 
this unlawful practice that the Cali- 
fornia Legislature passed a resolution, 
which was filed with the California sec- 
retary of state on May 2, 1955, as resolu- 
tion chapter No. 135, congratulating the 
"ederal Trade Commission on its activi- 
ties. The resolution follows: 
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Assembly Joint Resolution 21 


Joint resolution relative to the use of the 
word “California” on labels of garments 
manufactured by out-of-State garment 
manufacturers 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of 

California, in 1953, by assembly joint resolu- 

tion 5, requested that the Federal Trade 

Commission investigate all instances of the 

use of the word “California” on labels by 

firms in the apparel industry other than 
those who actually manufactured such ap- 
parel in California, and in the proper cases, 
issue cease and desist orders; and 

Whereas the Commission is to be com- 
mended for its prompt and vigorous action 
in this regard; and 

Whereas in the interest of a better in- 
formed public the Commission should pub- 
lish a report on such activities; and 

Whereas since, however, there are still some 
firms that are mislabeling their products in 
an attempt to capitalize on the sales value 
of the word “California,” the Commission 
should not relax its vigil: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California does 

hereby congratulate the Federal Trade Com- 

mission on its activities to date, urges it to 
publish a report of such activities, and fi- 
nally, to continue unabated its good work; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the Federal Trade Commission. 


I feel the Congress of the United States 
agrees with these sentiments of the legis- 
lature of my State. 

It should not be overlooked that two 
former Members of this body have re- 
cently joined Chairman Howrey as Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioners. All of us 
remember with pride John Gwynne, of 
Iowa, and Robert Secrest, of Ohio. 
Greater competence and integrity could 
not be found, and President Eisenhower 
is to be commended for his choice in each 
instance. « 





Latest Cold War Weapon Widely Sup- 
ported by United States Press and 
Democratic Members of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, with funds supplied by the 
President’s emergency fund, the United 
States is fighting the cold war on two 
new fronts. Both are important. And 
on both the Communists have a head 
start on us. 

In the 5 years prior to 1955 the Soviet 
bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs at which 
the United States was not represented. 
Their first shock was at Damascus last 
year, where they had a $500,000 exhibi- 
tion. Awakening in time to what was 
happening, the United States was a last 
minute entry, presenting as one of its 
official] exhibits the film Cinerama. The 
picture was the hit of the fair. It stole 
the entire show. The Communists pro- 
tested violently, and when they heard 
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the United States was planning a repeat 
performance at Bangkok they withdrew 
entirely. They could not take the com- 
petition. 

Since that date the U. S. S. R. has 
withdrawn from at least five other fairs 
in which it was announced that the 
United States would exhibit, the Lyons 
International Fair and the Milan Sam- 
ple Fair in April of this year, the Paris 
International Fair and the Tokyo Inter- 
national Fair in May, and the Canadian 
International Trade Fair in Toronto this 
month. 

Under the program made possible 
during the current year by the Presi- 
dent’s $5 million emergency fund, the 
United States will have been represented 
at 15 fairs by July 1, 1955. 

Bills to make the President’s emer- 
gency fund a permanent part of the pro- 
gram of the United States in this cold- 
war period have been introduced by eight 
Democratic Members of the Congress, 
Hearings will begin on this legislation on 
July 5 before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives. So far, 
this legislation does not have the spon- 
sorship of a single Republican Member 
of the Congress. Yet it has the support 
of the Hearst newspapers and has been 
widely supported in other publications 
from coast to coast. Included here is 
an article from the July 1, 1955, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report as well as 
an article of mine which appears in the 
July—August issue of the Music Journal. 
[From the U. S. News & World Report of 

July 1, 1955] 
ART AND ENTERTAINMENT: LaTEsST CoLp War 
WEAPON FOR UNITED STATES 

People around the world are beginning to 
find the cold war entertaining—at least in 
one of its latest phases. 

America and the Communist bloc are send- 
ing their finest talent—musicians, ballet 
dancers, actors—everywhere to build prestige 
among intellectuals. 

Europeans and Asians are eating it up. 
In big cities such as Paris, hardly a week 
goes by without a United States or Commu- 
nist show on the platform, sometimes both 
at the same time. It is almost like an old- 
fashioned band contest, with the trumpets 
of one side trying to drown out the horns of 
another. 

Even places as remote as Iceland or the 
town of Peshawar, at the foot of the Khyber 
Pass in northern Pakistan, see talent from 
both sides as the artistic warfare warms Up. 

It was Russia that launched its big cul- 
tural drive first, right after Joseph Stalin's 
death. In the last 8 months, 500 Soviet 
and other Communist performers have VIs- 
ited France alone. And they lose no chance 
to build up the old idea among intellectuals 
abroad that America is a barbaric nation, 
with little or no real culture. 

CAN THE UNITED STATES CATCH UP? 

The United States, getting started only 
recently, is making up for lost time. 

Congress, last autumn, gave the State De- 
partment $2.25 million to help United States 
artists and athletes—selected by the Amerl- 
can National Theater and Academy and the 
Amateur Athletic Union—make foreign tous 
that could not hope to meet expenses by 
commercial bookings. 

That program, on top of the libraries, att 
exhibits, and lecturers sponsored by the 
United States Information Agency, now givés 
foreigners a look at American talent of all 
kinds—not just the gangsters, jive artists 
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and millionaires they see in Hollywood films 
and hear about from Communists. 

The musical comedy Oklahoma swept 
French critics off their feet in Paris. It is 
pooked for Italy, also, and may be sent 
around the world, 

That show is just one feature of an Ameri- 
can cultural display in Paris, Salute to 
France, which is helped by the United States 
Government. An American art exhibit drew 
heavy crowds. Actress Judith Anderson, in 
Medea, was praised by one critic as giving 
one of the most remarkable performances 
of our generation. 

UNITED STATES MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


Europeans are still talking about another 


musical from America, Porgy and Bess, now 
being sent to Latin America after a tri- 
umphal tour of seven countries in Europe 


and the Middle East. 

In Milan, stronghold of traditional Euro- 
pean opera, Porgy and Bess sold out 4 days 
before it opened, and it won thunderous 
ovations for 8 consecutive nights at La Scala. 
Even the Communist press called this folk 
opera about life on Catfish Row one of the 
masterpieces of the lyric stage. 

In Tel Aviv, two-thirds of those wanting 
to see Porgy and Bess were turned away. At 
one showing, a crowd of 200 Israelis crashed 
through a window and squatted in the aisles. 

Everywhere, United States diplomats re- 
port, Porgy and Bess did much to dispel the 
idea of foreigners that America has little cul- 
ture. And many Europeans commented that 
its all-Negro cast, on this official tour, was 
an effective reply to widespread stories of 
racial tension in the United States. 


“RAVE” NOTICES 


In Europe, too, United States art exhibits 
draw people by the thousands—in Germany, 
Spain, Britain, and other nations. The New 
York City Ballet, at its Paris debut, was 
cheered by an overflow audience lorg after 
auditorium lights went on. The 102-man 
Philadelphia Symphony, on tour, got packed 
houses and “rave” reviews. 

American officials now are trying to send 
more performers to Asia and Africa. In 
that part of the world, few American artists 
can get commercial bookings—and anti- 
American feeling among Asian artists and 
intellectuals is especially strong. 

The United States, this year, is helping 
send a tennis team to the all-Asian tennis 
tournament in India. The Martha Graham 
dance troupe is to make a tour of Asia. Ex- 
hibits of American paintings, arranged by 
the United States Information Agency, prove 
popular in India and elsewhere. 

Big United States cultural showpiece in 
Asia, right now, is the Symphony of the Air. 
This orchestra, trained and conducted for 
years by Arturo Toscanini, is touring the Far 
East with the help of a $200,000 Government 
grant. It stirs even wilder enthusiasm 
among Asians than Porgy and Bess did in 
Europe. 

GIFTS AND FAN MAIL 


In Tokyo, people stood in line 24 hours just 
to get standing-room tickets to Symphony 
of the Air. Musicians were besieged for 
autographs, 

Latin America, too, is getting a slice of 
officially backed United States ballet and art 
exhibits, in addition to Porgy and Bess. 

These cultural missions by no means an- 
Swer all the criticism of the United States 
abroad. Anti-Americans in Tokyo and else- 
where point out that the Symphony of the 
Air seemed to find very little American music 
worth playing. And there are complaints 
that United States artists have to attend too 
many high official receptions, unlike Rus- 
Slan artists who seek out students. 

Generally, however, American performers 
vag found to be making a good impression— 
and causing many foreigners to revise their 
idea of America as backward in the arts. 
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American performers occasionally show up 
their Communist rivals. A Soviet art exhibit 
in Ceylon was termed inferior to a showing 
of United States water colors there a few 
weeks earlier. Japanese comment was far 
more favorable to the Symphony of the Air 
than to the recent visit of a Soviet ballet 
troupe. 

Communists, too, suffered a propaganda 
reverse when three of their performers de- 
serted to the West while touring France in 
the past year. 

SPEEDUP FOR REDS 


These setbacks are forcing the Commu- 
nists—old hands in official show business— 
to step up their efforts. 

Russia, with a full-fledged Ministry of Cul- 
ture that spends tens of millions of dollars 
annually, has concert artists performing 
throughout Europe and has even sent a ballet 
troupe to Canada. A Soviet company of 30 
entertainers, including circus performers, 
toured India for 6 weeks, with Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharial Nehru’s government picking 
up the tab. And the London appearance of 
Russia’s leading violinist, David Oistrakh, 
was a big event of the musical season. 

Communist China is busy, too. A Chinese 
entertainment troupe made a big hit in New 
Delhi. And the Peiping Opera Co., turning 
up in far-off Paris, drew huge crowds and 
enthusiastic reviews from critics. 

United States and Communist cultural 
competition, already warm, is to get warmer. 
The Administration now is asking Congress 
for funds to continue officially backed over- 
seas tours by American artists next year. 

America’s cultural drive, officials point out, 
has to overcome a big head start by the Com- 
munists. But United States, judging by 
audience reaction, is doing very well in the 
world-wide battle developing between Ameri- 
can and Communist artists. 





[From The Music Journal for July-August, 
1955] 


ARE THE COMMUNISTS RIGHT IN CALLING US 
CULTURAL BARBARIANS? 


(By FraNK THOMPSON, Jr.) 


Making Washington the cultural center of 
the world would be one of the very best and 
most effective ways to answer the Russian lies 
and defeat their heavily financed effort to 
have communism take over the world. As 
my friend Jacob K. Javits put it, “if we do 
not want to fight the Russians with the atom 
bomb, then we have got to defeat their effort 
with two other weapons, economic and cul- 
cural, but in the cultural field we have not 
even touched it.” 

I have introduced several bills in Congress 
which are designed to enhance the cultural 
and artistic prestige of our country, for I 
am convinced that this is as important as any 
of the “guns and butter” programs which we 
support. One of the major ways in which we 
might turn reluctant and uneasy military 
allies and the millions of uncommitted peo- 
ples into friends is to earn their respect for 
our own culture. 

It is obvious, however, that if we have no 
respect for our own best cultural efforts, if 
we show no concern as a people and as a 
Nation for our own contemporary culture and 
our living artists, then the peoples of other 
countries are hardly to be blamed if they ig- 
nore and are indifferent to the cultural con- 
tribution which we have to give to the world. 
We have only ourselves to blame, for they 
take their cue from our own Federal Gov- 
ernment. In this situation the Communist 
parties in various countries and the U.S.S. R. 
find it extremely easy to spread their lies that 
we are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialis- 
tic barbarians. 

I, for one, do not, propose to make it 
easy for the U. S. S. R. to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the loyalty of men and 
women throughout the world. I believe the 
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time has come, and indeed is long overdue, 
for the United States of America to mount 
an important counteroffensive against the 
huge Soviet cultural drive which includes 
everything from violinists and ballerinas to 
athletes and chess players, and on which 
they are spending enormous sums. The 
fine arts are a unifying force, as Washing- 
ton and Jefferson knew, and they are es- 
pecially important to us now, when our 
country is assailed from within and with- 
out by divisive and undemocratic forces 
from the right and from the left. At no 
time in our history, perhaps, has it been 
more important than it is today for the 
dynamic and liberal forces to rally around 
the effort to place our National Capital in 
the vanguard of our country’s cultural and 
artistic development, in order that the heal- 
ing influence of the fine arts may become 
both practical and effective. 

It has given me a great deal of pleasure 
to note that the administration has now 
begun to realize the importance of these 
matters as they were brought out last year 
in hearings before a committee of the 
House of Representatives. ° 

In his state of the Union speech to the 
Congress last January, President Eisenhower 
said: “In the advancement of the various 
activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Govern- 
ment should do more to give official recogni- 
tion to the importance of the arts and other 
cultural activities. I shall recommend the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise 
the Federal Government on ways to encour- 
age artistic and cultural endeavor and ap- 
preciation.” 

When the Secretary of that Department, 
Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, presented the pro- 
posal for such a Commission to the House 
of Representatives, her message included the 
following statements: “Encouragement of the 
arts is a demonstration to itself and to others 
of a nation’s belief in its spiritual resources 
and creative destiny. Throughout the great 
epochs of history, civilization has been im- 
portantly exemplified by masterworks of art 
and architecture, music and the dance, 
drama and literature. Achievements in these 
fields represent, of course, one of the endur- 
ing criteria by which history appraises any 
nation. 

“The United States, despite its relative 
youth, is rich in artistic achievement. We 
have contributed new power of design in 
architecture, created new rhythms in music 
and developed a literature which commands 
worldwide attention. In the theater and 
film, and in the ancient form of the dance, 
we show a creative vitality. Our great mu- 
seums, art galleries and orchestras are a 
source of pride for our people. Yet there are 
many respects in which we lag behind other 
nations in the general position we accord 
to the arts in our society. * * * There are 
in our Nation many persons of talent and 
genius, whose gifts need the encouragement 
and recognition which persons in other com- 
parable fields enjoy. * * * Our National 
Government has not lent its encouragement 
and prestige to the arts to the extent that 
is desirable.” 

The sentiments expressed by President 
Eisenhower and Mrs. Hobby have been given 
legislative expression in a bill introduced by 
Representative STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Re- 
publican, New York, which would provide 
for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts. While this bill 
does not envision as complete a program in 
the cultural field as those which I have in- 
troduced, it is an important step in the right 
direction. At the moment, details are not 
too important. They may be worked out 
during the hearings on these bills and a pro- 
gram established which will satisfy the 
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groups and individuals with a direct interest 
in these proposals. Nor is it necessary to dig 
up the old clichés about mixing politics in 
art. Federal recognition is an absolute must 
in this matter and the bills I have introduced 
provide the necessary safeguards since all 
programs will be in the hands of experts and 
not politicians. This should insure the 
realization of our esthetic ideals without 
favoritism and with no strings attached. 

It is my hope that all music lovers and 
culturally minded people in general will do 
everything possible in support of these bills, 
most particularly by letting their own Con- 
gressman know how they feel. In this way 
we will be able to prove to the rest of the 
world that we are sincerely concerned with 
the ultimate realities of truth and beauty 
and that we are by no means a Nation of 
mere “cultural barbarians.” 





Secrecy Versus Security in a Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
by the distinguished journalist, Mr. Car- 
roll Binder, on Secrecy Versus Security 
in a Free Society, which appeared in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin of June 4, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SEcREcy VERSUS SECURITY IN A FREE SOCIETY 
(By Carroll Binder) 


No loyal American wants to give a poten- 
tial enemy military secrets which might help 
him to destroy American lives or impair this 
Nation’s ability to survive in freedom. 
Every loyal American wishes to preserve the 
free institutions, including the freedom to 
know, speak, and publish, to which we owe 
s0 much of our well-being. How to keep 
secret the military information which could 
seriously harm us if it should fall into hos- 
tile hands, while giving citizens the informa- 
tion they require to exercise wisely their civic 
responsibilities and conduct their affairs, is 
one of the most difficult problems of this 
Republic. 

The determination of what it is in the na- 
tional interest to keep secret and what it is 
in the national interest to make known is 
one of the most delicate responsibilities of a 
free society. In the opinion of many news- 
papermen and scientists who have some 
knowledge of the situation, neither the pres- 
ent national administration nor its prede- 
cessor has devised a system for successfully 
coping with the problem of what to withhold 
and what to make known. Newspapermen 
and scientists have found fault with both the 
Truman administration’s and the Eisen- 
hower administration’s handling of informa- 
tion about a wide variety of matters, includ- 
ing what may properly be regarded as secret 
projects. Both national administrations 
have found fault with the media of informa- 
tion, which includes scientific and technical 
publications read by specialists as well as 
newspapers and magazines, radio, and TV. 

President Eisenhower and Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson complain that information of 
value to a potential enemy is being pub- 
lished, and President Truman made the same 
complaint. On April 8 President Eisenhower 
said “technical military secrets” of value to 
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Russia or any other potential enemy have 
been made public by United States Govern- 
ment sources. Secretary Wilson said on 
April 12 that this country is giving away 
military secrets to Russia that would be 
worth hundreds of millions to us if we could 
get similar leaks through the Iron Curtain. 

On October 4, 1951, President Truman 
justified an order to nonmilitary agencies to 
tighten security information by charging 
that “95 percent of our secret information 
has been published by newspapers and slick 
magazines.” Mr. Truman said that newsmen 
should withhold even some information 
made available to them by authorized Gov- 
ernment sources. 

On February 14, 1952, Mr. Truman criti- 
cized newspapers for publishing the fact that 
12,000 maps showing the exact location of 
our major atomic plants at Hanford, Wash.; 
Los Alamos, N. Mex.; and Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
had been printed and given away by the 
United States Government. The preceding 
October he had criticized Fortune magazine 
for publishing a map showing where atomic 
plants and research are being carried on in 
the United States. The Fortune map had 
been given out by a military agency. The 
12,000 maps printed after Mr. Truman’s 
criticism of Fortune were given out by the 
Civil Aeronautics and the Atomic Energy 
Commission to keep private and commercial 
pilots from flying over the installations. The 
maps were posted in many airports. 

Wilson is particularly troubled about pub- 
lication of information concerning how 
high, how fast, and how far the Nike-guided 
antiaircraft missiles are capable of traveling. 
Some of the information about performance 
of the Nike missiles became known through 
publication of contractor advertising, re- 
quired by law. 

It is generally assumed that the newspa- 
pers are the chief divulgers of information 
which those who seek security through se- 
crecy think should be withheld from publi- 
cation. Some information potentially dam- 
aging to our military security undoubtedly 
finds its way into the columns of news- 
papers. 

Such things happen in a free society. 
They also happen at times in totalitarian 
societies. For the most rigorous censorship 
in the most rigorous police state is bound to 
overlook information which tells an astute 
reader in another country things the secrecy- 
minded police states wish to withhold. Our 
intelligence learned vital Nazi and Japanese 
secrets through careful combing of their 
publications during World War II, and our 
intelligence is less good than it should be if 
it is not constantly gleaning valuable infor- 
mation from Soviet publications despite all 
that the Soviet apparatus can do to prevent 
such information from finding its way into 
print. 

The most significant disclosures of this sort 
are found, however, in scientific and tech- 
nical publications rather than in newspapers 
or popular magazines. Russia bought $200,- 
000 worth of books and periodicals published 
in this country last year for the obvious pur- 
pose of trying to penetrate our secrets, along 
with keeping posted on the general state of 
our knowledge. 


The President and Secretary Wilson think 
we make it too easy for Russia and other 
potential enemies to learn our secrets by 
too extensive publication. This view is 
shared by other officials and many citizens. 
Some people with less understanding of such 
matters than the President has, thanks to 
his wide experience, have come to identify 
secrecy with national security. 

These are the people who object to publi- 
cation of anything that would be of value 
to a potential enemy. If one attempted to 
act on that principle there would be no pub- 
lication of weekly carloading reports, daily 
Treasury statements, petroleum production 
reports. A potential enemy can learn some- 
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thing of value from our long-range weather 
forecasts, the day the ice breaks in the Great 
Lakes, unemployment statistics, and a num. 
ber of other things that probably wouldn't 
occur to most of us as possible matters for 
withholding from publication. 

The functioning of our productive appa. 
ratus would be seriously impaired by with- 
holding publication of such information, 
We prefer to take the risk of its being put 
to harmful use by a potential enemy in or. 
der to enjoy the benefits of its availability t> 
our own people. The President is not ob. 
jecting to publication of such types of in. 
formation. He wants technical military in- 
formation that could be of help to a poten- 
tial enemy to be withheld. 

Secretary Wilson shares the President's 
view, but hasn’t been consistent in his ef. 
forts to carry out that view. Wilson and R. 
Karl Honaman, newly appointed Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af.- 
fairs, are trying to bottle up information 
that does not make a “constructive contri. 
bution to the primary mission of the Defense 
Department.” They are trying to get news- 
papers and technical journals to withhold 
from publication much of the material which 
now finds its way into print in connection 
with letting of contracts, publication of pa- 
pers read at scientific meetings, and reports 
of addresses made by Members of Congress 
or the Armed Forces. 

Honaman also has the curious idea that 
compilations of published information 
should be suppressed. He gave as an ex- 
ample, recently, the case of an engineer 
without intelligence experience who under- 
took to see what he could learn about our 
guided-missile program while waiting for 
security clearance to go to work for a de- 
fense contractor. 

This man, Honaman said, went to a pub- 
lic library and read the daily newspapers, 
technical magazines, and Government pub- 
lications on its shelves for 3 months. He 
then wrote a 45-page report. including 15 
pages of charts which gave very accurate 
information on the characteristics of our 
weapons. He included detailed informa- 
tion which gave for each its name, model 
designation, manufacturer, guidance sys- 
tem, method of propulsion, length, diam- 
eter, range, and altitude. He also included 
certain reasonable deductions concerning 
the high-level plans and policies of our 
whole guided-missile program. 

The report was so accurate and complete, 
Honaman said, that it was necessary to 
classify it. Honaman saw no absurdity in 
classifying this compilation, though he ad- 
mitted that all of the information that went 
into it was gathered from information read- 
ily available from the newspaper stand and 
magazine counter. 

Some of the information Honaman’s en- 
gineer culled from publications on the li- 
brary shelf should presumably have been 
classified by those who controlled it, and 
thus kept from publication. That, as Hon- 
aman admits, is hard to do when a model 
goes into production, and practically im- 
possible to do when the weapon is made 
available for service. The manufacturer 
needs hundreds of drawings to produce the 
weapon. The service people need hundreds 
of manuals at widely scattered places W 
operate the equipment. 

But what is gained by classifying the com- 
pilation of published material? Surely any 
foreign intelligence agent is capable of mak- 
ing the same compilation an intelligent 
American engineer can make. The mot 
that such a compilation can do is save the 
foreign intelligence agent several months of 
work. But how much delay may its class!- 
fication cost our own defense effort by pe! 
haps requiring many Americans each 
make his own time-consuming compilation’ 

Honaman’s is not an isolated example. 
During the war, when extraordinary efor 
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were made to prevent publication of any- 
thing about radar and public use of the 
word was frowned upon, the editors of a na- 
tional publication compiled a detailed ac- 
count of what made radar possible and how 
radar operated, out of textbooks to be found 
on the shelves of every good library. 

Lloyd Berkner, president of the Associated 
Universities, thinks that technological de- 
lays resulting from secrey deprived us of 
many of the benefits we should have had 
from the discovery of radar, which was made 
about 1930. Berkner thinks that had we 
made known our radar protection of Pearl 
Harbor, it is doubtful if the Japanese would 
have attempted a surprise. 

Secretiveness about radar permitted dila- 
toriness in development of airborne-radar 
applications. Thus at the beginning of 
World War II we had no antisubmarine radar, 
no night fighters, no means for extensive 
sea search. 

Berkner thinks that had airborne radar 
been developed and advertised openly, the 
consequent great progress in these develop- 
ments might have so weakened the German 
confidence in the submarine supremacy, or 
in their capabilities for strategic air attack, 
that the war might have been prevented 
altogether. 

The only way we can get full good out of 
technological advances, according to Dr. 
Malcolm Henderson, one of the designers of 
the long-range detection system that warns 
of Soviet atomic tests, is to have them widely 
known. 

Suppression of classified material, while 
necessary, is bad enough, but the suppres- 
sion of nonclassified material—strategic in- 
formation as we call it now—is much worse. 

“What will happen is that suppression in 
the newspapers must, of course, be accom- 
panied by suppression in all media, and in 
particular in the technical journals, trade 
papers, house organs, proceedings of learned 
societies, and everywhere that technical ma- 
terial of general interest is published. 

“Now, when the technical journal is cen- 
sored for unclassified material as well as 
classified, the technician, engineer, and sci- 
entist will really have blinders and earmuffs 
put upon him. It is just this sort of infor- 
mation that keeps him active, interested, 
and productive, and it is to the wide dis- 
semination of such information that Ameri. 
can technology owes a large measure of its 
success.” 

In these days all the important areas of 
science have military implications, and, if 
those who seek security through secrecy have 
their way, must inevitably fall under the 
cloak of military secrecy. 

The stultifying effect of secrecy upon sci- 
entific progress was brilliantly stated by 
Berkner at Ann Arbor last June. He asked 
whether scientists could not demonstrate 
that “in suppressing seemingly isolated sci- 
entific bits of information of direct military 
value, we at the same time prevent the ger- 
mination of scientific ideas of much greater 
scientific, social, and military significance. 
Can we not show that such really great con- 
cepts, injected into our industrial complex, 
can provide far greater security through 
technulogical supremacy than we could ever 
hope to achieve through the secrecy of tech- 
nological information?” 

The trouble with secrecy, Robert Oppen- 
heimer told Edward R. Murrow, is that it 
denies to the Government itself the wisdom 
and resources of the whole community. The 
only way the Government can have the ben- 
efit of collective wisdom and experience is to 
let almost anyone say what he thinks. There 
must be encouragement to try to “give the 
best synopses, the best popularizations, the 
best mediations of technical things that 
you can. To let men deny what they think 
1s false you have to have a free and uncor- 
rupted communication.” 
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Society is now forced, Berkner reminds us, 
to depend wholly upon the judgment of a 
few men “who have been seletted by the 
idiosyncrasies of politics, for decisions of the 
most far-reaching social importance. The 
judgment of those men is no longer ren- 
dered under the guidance of public experi- 
ence and debate. Are we not justified,” he 
asks, “in then expecting some really colossal 
blunders whose adverse effect on our lives 
and well-being will completely overshadow 
any minor advantage that we might hope to 
acquire from the restriction of technical in- 
formation?” 

There are undeniable weaknesses in the 
democratic process, including freedom of in- 
formation and discussion. These weaknesses, 
real and apparent, are particularly conspicu- 
ous at the present time when the free soci- 
eties are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with Communist police states—the antithesis 
of freedom. But there are even greater weak- 
nesses in totalitarian regimes which tend to 
be overlooked by those who are familiar only 
with the shortcomings of freedom. 

I have seen at firsthand nearly all con- 
temporary forms of totalitarianism except 
Communist China. I have been a reporter 
in Fascist Italy, Communist Russia, Nazi 
Germany, Militarist Japan, Peronist Argen- 
tina, and in various adaptations of those 
types of police states. Observations over a 
period of nearly 30 years give me a strong 
conviction that there are greater dangers 
in the sort of secrecy practiced in those 
regimes—and upon which some of our offi- 
cials; less well acquainted with their actual 
operations, look with envy—then in the free- 
dom of information practiced here. 

When you botile up information about 
what the Government is doing, including 
what it is doing in most phases of national 
defense, you place a protective curtain of 
secrecy over incompetence, neglect, corrup- 
tion, and lack of initiative. All of these 
things have happened under totalitarian 
regimes in greater proportions than would 
have been the case had the press, an inde- 
pendent legislative body, and the public been 
free to know, speak, and publish. 

Details as to the manufacture and per- 
formance of weapons which our experts in 
such fields believe are unknown to the So- 
viet power need not and should not be made 
public. Anything which an expert who 
knows the whole picture things should be 
kept secret because the release of informa- 
tion would help a potential enemy more than 
release of information would help us should 
be kept secret. 

But it is extremely difficult to confine se- 
crecy to that relatively small area. There 
is constant pressure from a great variety of 
officials at all levels, civilian and military, to 
extend the area of secrecy. These efforts 
must be combatted constantly, for if the de- 
votees of secrecy have their way, our free 
institutions will be scuttled by misguided 
efforts to save them. 

There is a strong temptation to overlook 
the harm that may be done to our people 
by withholding information essential to the 
conduct of their affairs and suppress infor- 
mation for fear it may in some way be useful 
to a potential enemy. 

This Nation's decisions are made not only 
by the President and Congress but by the 
60 million citizens who vote in national elec- 
tions. Unless those voters have a strong 
sense of participation they cannot be ex- 
pected to give the Government adequate 
support. Unless they have an adequate flow 
of information about what the Government 
is doing and why, including the state of our 
military defenses and the nature of our rela- 
tions with other nations, they may make 
dangerously wrong decisions. 

If there should be hostilities with the 
Soviet power, it would be a miracle if the 
enemy did not succeed in dropping some of 
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his superweapons on large centers of popu- 
lation Just as we would endeavor to drop our 
superweapons on enemy industrial concen- 
trations. Many millions of Americans might 
be exposed to the effects of radioactive dust 
from the fallout of a Soviet H-bomb in ad- 
dition to large numbers directly hit by a 
superweapon. 

The problems presented by radioactive fall- 
out are of the most far-reaching sort. 
Among the questions presented by nuclear 
warfare are: When it would be safe to move 
about in an area possibly subject to fallout, 
when it would be safe to eat food grown on 
soil exposed to fallout, and how best to treat 
persons injured by radiation, flash burns, 
and radioactive fallout. 

The questions are among the most vital 
problems of civil defense. Yet under the 
policy of secrecy pursued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission our civil defense author- 
ities know less about the effects of H-bomb 
damage than the Russians know. The AEC 
waited almost a year before it released in- 
formation about the fall-out of the H-bomb 
explosion at Bikini Island on March 1, 1954, 
and then it released less than physicians need 
to know to treat H-bomb injuries or civil 
defense officials need to know to make wise 
plans for coping with such a possible attack. 

The AEC is the largest enterprise in the 
United States. Billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money have been invested in the 
search for ways to put atomic energy to 
constructive peaceful uses as well as in the 
development of super-weapons. It is con- 
ceivable that the production and distribu- 
tion of power may be revolutionized in this 
and other countries within a relatively short 
time by atomic energy developments. The 
question of what role the government shall 
play in the production and distribution of 
such power may be one of the most im- 
portant decisions taken in this country. 

These phases of the atomic energy pro- 
gram are shrouded in secrecy. The taxpayers 
are not told what percentage of the vast 
funds made available to AEC go for power 
and other non-military purposes. The policy 
of secrecy on technological developments 
keeps the public in ignorance of adjustments 
it may have to make in the face of tech- 
nological change. The officials, in and out of 
uniform, who have it in their power to de- 
cide how much information the citizens shall 
have, are under strong compulsions to play 
safe, and stamp documents under their su- 
pervision top secret, secret, or confidential. 

There is a penalty for releasing information 
which ought not to be released. There is no 
penalty for withholding information which 
ought to be released. Former Senator Wil- 
liam Benton proposed safeguarding the pub- 
lic interest by appointment of a people’s ad- 
vocate on the National Security Council to 
“fight” for the release of information to the 
public just as secrecy-minded officials fight 
for the withholding of information. He pro- 
posed that each agency have a team of four 
departmental officers “under the leadership 
of an outstanding man drawn from the news- 
paper field” to make the argument for dis- 
closure, thus “forcing clarification of the 
reasons for nondisclosure, and with the right 
of appeal to the secretary.” 

The proposal got nowhere. Thus there is 
no one to check up on the custodians, no one 
to take care of the caretaker’s daughter when 
the caretaker’s away, except the press, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and interested citizens who 
sustain the people’s right to know by an un- 
ceasing fight against secrecy where secrecy 
is dangerous to survival in freedom and se- 
curity. 

Only through constant information about 
actual conditions can citizens be counted 
upon to support the heavy expenditures and 
undertake the difficult tasks incident to suc- 
cessful conduct of the Nation’s affairs in 
these troubled times. Secrecy may deny a 
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potential enemy knowledge of our defense 
potential that, if known to him, would deter 
him from irresponsible adventures leading to 
war. Excessive secrecy about our own de- 
fenses may lead a potential enemy to believe 
that we are more vulnerable to attack than 
we really are. 





Secretary Dulles Tells Kremlin All It Has 
To Do To Get Peace and Relaxation 
of Tensions Is To Observe Faithfully 
the Charter of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address given by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles at the 10th 
anniversary meeting of the United Na- 
tions in San Francisco on June 24, 1955. 
If the people of our own country and 
those allied with us will read and heed 
his penetrating analysis and sound coun- 
sel, we will continue steadfastly on the 
course which is beginning to get results, 
and not be tricked by the guile and wiles 
of our enemies into abandoning the 
sound policies of firmness and strength 
which give hope at last of forcing the 
Kremlin to abandon its program of world 
conquest: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DuLLEs, SECRETARY OF STATE, AT THE 10TH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JUNE 24, 1955 


Anniversaries can be both pleasant and 
useful occasions. This meeting is of that 
kind. We look backward and see much that 
was good. We look forward and see much of 
promise. 

I 

The United Nations has already shown 
that it is here to stay. One proof is the 
presence here of 37 foreign ministers who 
have come from all parts of the earth. An- 
other proof is the fact that, since its found- 
ing, no member nation has sought to with- 
draw; and there is a long, too long, waiting 
list of qualified nations which want to be- 
come members. 

This esteem for the United Nations is 
based on solid accomplishments. 

In the political field, there have been mo- 
ments of triumph, as when the United Na- 
tions enabled Iran to bring about withdraw- 
al of foreign troops from its soil. And when 
it helped Greece to overcome the threat of 
Communist subversion. And above all when 
it saved the Republic of Korea by organizing 
collective defense. 

In the field of non-self-governing terri- 
tories, the United Nations, working through 
the Trusteeship Council and otherwise, im- 
proves the lot of many dependent peoples 
and brings them nearer the goal of self- 
government or independence. 

Through its Declaration of Human Rights, 
the United Nations holds aloft a standard 
which will lead increasingly to respect for 
the individual human being and his sacred 
God-given rights. 

Through the Economic and Social Council, 
much is being done to improve the economic 
and social conditions of the less-developed 
areas of the world. 
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We live in the atomic age. And members 
of the United Nations, responding to Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s stirring proposal, are 
joining together to create an international 
agency which will harness for human wel- 
fare what was only a weapon of war. 

Above and beyond concrete actions is the 
all-pervading moral influence which the 
United Nations exerts. In fulfillment of the 
words of Arthur H. Vandenberg—a name 
never to be forgotten here—our General As- 
sembly has become a “town meeting of the 
world,” exercising a guiding and enlighten- 
ing influence on the conduct of all nations. 

These achievements explain why, through- 
out the world, the United Nations is held in 
high respect. As President Eisenhower said 
in his opening greeting to you, the United 
States takes pride in its loyal support of the 
United Nations in all these manifold activi- 
ties which benefit mankind. 
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The vision of the founders was indeed a 
lofty one. They met, while war still raged, 
determined to save mankind from the scourge 
of future war. But the charter they wrote 
does not call for peace at any price. The 
peace of the charter is a peace of justice; it 
is a peace which will assure to all nations 
great and small the right to be genuinely 
independent; it is a peace which will enable 
all individuals, however humble, to enjoy 
their God-given right to freedom. 

To attain these high goals, the charter 
calls upon the nations to work together. 
Fellowship is indeed the essence of the char- 
ter. No solidarity effort could win for any 
nation the charter’s goals. Collective effort 
is needed to preserve freedom. Without col- 
lective strength despotism would have free 
rein; the rights of nations would be trampled 
under foot, and human beings would be made 
slaves. 

The founders of the United Nations en- 
dowed the charter with the flexibility needed 
to keep alive this concept of collective effort 
that these unpredictable times demand. 
A secure peace still eludes us. But that 
spirit of collective effort implicit in the char- 
ter, if practiced in good faith and with crea- 
tive will, can guide us toward the ultimate 
goal of man—peace with freedom. 
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We all know that certain of the activities 
of the United Nations have been gravely 
hampered by the use—abuse—of veto power 
in the Security Council. This has prevented 
the Security Coucil from discharging many 
of its intended functions. Also, the Security 
Council has never brought into being the 
security force which it was supposed to com- 
mand. The reason is that the members have 
not sufficiently trusted each other to make 
it practicable for them to unite their forces. 

Happily, the framers of the charter real- 
ized the limitations under which the Security 
Council might operate. They did not require 
the members to risk their future on a rigid 
all-or-nothing proposition. They provided 
alternatives. Article 51 permits. like- 
minded nations with common problems of 
defense to join together under the charter 
for their collective protection against ag- 
gression. This has been widely availed of by 
nations which trusted each other and which 
felt bound together by a sense of common 
destiny. 

The first so to act were the 21 American 
Republics. They had been closely associated 
for a century and a half. They knew each 
other, and they trusted each other. So, in 
1947, they made their Rio pact. It recognized 
that an armed attack against any American 
state was an attack against them all. 

Others followed in that way. There was 
the Brussels Pact of 1948; the North Atlantic 
Treaty of 1949; and the Manila Pact of 1954. 
Now, there are the London and Paris Ac- 
cords of 1954, which bring about the begin- 
ning of Western European Union, a union 
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long dreamed of by men of vision and goog. 
will, but which, until now, has eluded human 
grasp. 

Every one of these collective security ar. 
rangements embodies the basic principle of 
the United Nations Charter, a principle which 
in turn derives from the teachings of all the 
great religions, that people have the right 
and the duty to help each other. 

Every one of these arrangements also gives 
added security even to the nonparticipants, 
There is less armament, because multiplica- 
tion of armament is avoided when the force 
that protects one is equally at the service of 
many. Also, the military power and facili. 
ties of a coalition tend to become distributed 
and not within the control of any singie 
nation. 

In international affairs, as in domestic af. 
fairs, the sharing of power is the best safe. 
guard against abuse. 

Power which is shared among a group of 
independent sovereign nations cannot be 
used effectively unless the participating 
countries are in accord. Such accord would 
be totally unattainable except for collective 
self-defense. 

Because collective security responds to the 
needs and highest aspirations of mankind 
it has been invoked by many nations. 

The United States, which in 1914 and again 
in 1939, sought safety in neutrality, has now 
learned by that hard experience that security 
lies in collective action. We believe that 
the power which we possess ought to be 
made available for the protection of others, 
just as we desire the help of others for our 
own defense. So, the United States is today 
a party to mutual security treaties which 
bind us collectively with the defense of no 
less than 44 countries. We are proud to have 
these multiple ties of trust and confidence. 

These systems conform to the Charter of 
the United Nations. They carry into effect 
the charter ideal] of fellowship. They operate 
under the principles of the charter, and they 
are subject to the influence of this organiza- 
tion. They have attacked no nation; they 
have threatened no nation; and they thwart 
no nation that does not covet the land and 
peoples over which collective security stands 
guard. 
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Out of the evolutionary process I describe, 
much good has come. Speakers who pre- 
ceded me have referred to encouraging inter- 
national developments, particularly some of 
recent months. Wars have been ended in 
Korea and Indochina; the Austrian State 
Treaty has been signed; relations between 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have im- 
proved; the Soviet Union seeks diplomatic 
and trade relations with the German Federal 
Republic; and peace talks have begun be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan. 

These are indeed significant developmen!s. 
But in our rejoicing, let us not forget why 
they have occurred, or the sequence of events 
that have brought us where we are. If we 
forget that, we will have lost the key to 4 
future of peace and prosperity. 

What has happened is because certain na- 
tions backed steadfastly the principles of 
the United Nations and backed them with 4 
resolve that, if need be, carried with it blood 
and treasure. 

Today there Is no longer fighting in Kore4. 
But why? The reason is that 16 members 
responded to the call of the United Nations 
and fought the aggressor who had struck 
from the Communist North and almost im- 
mediately overran South Korea. After 3 
years of bitter fighting, the aggressors were 
back at, or behind, their point of beginning. 
The aggression had failed. Then, and only 
then, did the aggressor accept an armistic 
and end the killing. It is indeed strangé 
to hear this triumph of collective security 
now hailed as proof of the peace-loving chal 
acter of the aggressor and its supportel. 
If they had had their way we would todeJ 
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be commemorating the fifth anniversary of 
the demise of the United Nations, 

Today there is an armistice in Indochina, 
It was negotiated a year ago at Geneva. 
But shortly prior to the Geneva meeting sev- 
eral members of the United Nations made 
clear that continuance of the fighting would 
carry a threat to all of Southeast Asia and 
require consideration of collective defense 
within the framework of the United Nations 

arter. 

aaa there is an Austrian Treaty. It is 
a treaty which could, and should, have been 
signed years ago. For nearly a decade Aus- 
tria was deprived of its freedom and its 
economy was exploited by one of the occu- 
pying powers. During this period of travail 
Austria's courage was sustained by the moral 
and material succor of friendly powers and 


py the backing of its hopes by the United 
Nations. In the long run, that combina- 
tion prevailed to win a victory for justice. 


Today, Yugoslavia is no longer the target 
of abuse. An orchestrated threat began in 
1948, when Yugoslavia asserted its national 
independence and broke away from an alien 
yoke. During the next 7 years Yugoslavia 
was helped militarily and economically by 
nations which differed from its government 
in almost every respect except for one, name- 
ly, the right of Yugoslavia to be a truly 
independent, sovereign nation. 

Today, the Soviet Union seeks diplomatic 
and economic relations with the German 
Federal Republic. That development comes 
after many years of hostility, during which 
the Federal Republic was given security and 
economic support by those who believe in the 
right of the Germans to have an independent 
existence under a government of their own 
choosing. 

Today, there is a possibility of peace be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan. Four 
years ago, in this same room, 49 nations 
signed the Japanese Peace Treaty, a treaty 
of reconciliation. I recall how, from this 
very platform, that peace was bitterly as- 
sailed and rejected by some. But now, as a 
result of the treaty of San Francisco, Japan 
has resumed a place of honor and dignity in 
the community of nations, so that some na- 
tions now seek peaceful relations which 4 
years ago they spurned. 

Throughout all of these events, there runs 
& common theme, the theme of fellowship. 
Those who believed in the principles of our 
charter have helped each other, and in so 
doing, they have helped themselves. 

Some say that what has happened marks 
the beginning of an era. I believe that can 
be. Certainly, the United States, I pledge 
you, will do all that lies within its power to 
make it so. But we do not forget, we dare 
not forget, that some of those who now hail 
the recent developments are precisely those 
who sought for years to stop them. 

t is not unprecedented to see men make 
a virtue of necessity. Today, the necessity 
for virtue has been created by a stalwart 
thwarting of efforts to subvert our charter, 
f we want to see that virtue continue, I sug- 
gest that it may be prudent to continue what 
has produced it. 

Steadfastness to principle and sacrifice for 
Principle are the proven price of the good 
that we have won. It would be reckless to 
expect further good at any lesser price. To 
achieve peace with justice, peace with sov- 
freignty for nations great and small, peace 
with respect for human beings without re- 
gard to class, will require sustaining the ef- 
fort, the sacrifice, the solidarity which has 
brought us where we are today. Much has 
been accomplished, but more, much more, 
remains, 

There exists the problem of German unt- 
cation. For 10 years, part of Germany has 
en severed from the rest. That unnatural 
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division of a great people constitutes a grave 
injustice, 


It is an evil which cannot be 
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indefinitely prolonged without breeding 
more evil to plague the world. 

In Eastern Europe are nations, many with 
long and proud record of national existence, 
which are in servitude. They were liberated 
from one despotism only to be subjected 
to another, in violation of solemn interna- 
tional undertakings. 

In Asia, there is a Chinese Communist 
regime which became an aggressor in Korea, 
for which it stands condemned by the United 
Nations. It promoted aggression in Indo- 
china, and has used force and the threat of 
force to support its ambitions in the Taiwan 
area. Recent developments, including the 
influence of the Bandung Conference, sug- 
gest that the immediate threat of war may 
have receded. Let us pray that this is so. 
But the situation in Asia remains one that 
cannot be regarded with equanimity. 

Also, we cannot forget the existence of 
that apparatus known as international com- 
munism. It constitutes a world-wide con- 
spiracy to bring into power a form of gov- 
ernment which never in any country, at any 
time, was freely chosen by the people, and 
which destroys the reality of independence. 
At Caracas last year the Organization of 
American States found that the activities of 
international communism constituted alien 
intervention in the internal affairs of na- 
tions, and were a threat to international 
peace ad security. This threat should end. 

Finally, there is the urgent problem of 
limiting the crushing burden of armaments. 
For many years the United States and its 
friends have sought to find ways to carry 
out the mandate of the charter to reduce 
the diversion for armaments of the world’s 
human and economic resources. Nearly a 
decade ago, the United States made a pro- 
posal to internationalize atomic energy. 
This, if accepted, would have prevented the 
present competitive production of these 
weapons of awesome destructive power. 

This unprecedented proposal was made at 
a time when the United States was sole pos- 
sessor of this weapon. It was rejected. 

This proposal was subsequently followed 
up by new proposals for the control and reg- 
ulation of armaments and the establishment 
of an international organ to supervise an 
honest disarmament program. These pro- 
posals too were spurned. But the Soviet 
Union recently indicated that it might be 
prepared seriously to consider the initiative 
which had been taken months before by 
other members of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. Let us hope that 
these indications can be translated into con- 
crete action making possible limitations of 
armament which are, in fact, dependable and 
not a fraud. 

These are some of the problems that con- 
front us as we face the future. They are 
problems which cannot be met if we shut our 
eyes to them, or if we are weak, confused, or 
divided. They are problems that can be met 
if we are faithful to the principles of our 
Charter, if we work collectively to achieve 
their application, and if we are prepared to 
labor and sacrifice for the future as we have 
in the past. 

The United States asks no nation to do 
what it is not prepared to do itself. Any 
nation that bases its actions and attitudes in 
international affairs on the principles of the 
Charter will receive the wholehearted co- 
operation of the United States. 

Admittedly, the problems we face are not 
easy to solve, and they will not be quickly 
solved. There is room for many honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. But the existence of 
hard, unsolved problems need not itself be a 
source of danger and hostility if the nations 
will bring to the common task the spirit of 
our Charter. 

There is one extremely simple method of 
bringing an end to what is called the “cold 
war’’—observe the Charter of the United Na- 
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tions; refrain from the use of force or the 
threat of force in international relations and 
from the support and direction of subversion 
against the institutions of other countries. 

To bring the cold war to an end, seven 
points are not needed; this one is sufficient. 

It is in that spirit that we go to Geneva, 
and we hope to find that spirit shared. 

If so, we can find there new procedures, or 
at least develop a new impetus, which will 
help to solve some of these vast and stubborn 
problems that still confront us. 

We shall not, at Geneva, assume to act 
as a world directorate with the right to 
determine the destinies of others. Good so- 
lutions do not come from such a mood. We 
shall seek to find procedures such that all 
nations directly concerned can fully assert 
whatever rights and views they have. 

In other words, we shall try to carry into 
the Geneva Conference the spirit which has 
been generated by this commemorative 
gathering of 60 nations. The sentiments 
which have been here expressed can inspire 
new strength, new determination, and a new 
spirit of fidelity to the principles of the 
United Nations founders. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than to 
cite the pledge made here last Monday by the 
President of the United States: 

“We, with the rest of the world, know 
that a nation’s vision of peace cannot be 
attained through any race in armaments. 
The munitions of peace are justice, honesty, 
mutual understanding, and respect for 
others. 

“So believing and so motivated, the United 
States will leave no stone unturned to work 
for peace. We shall reject no method how- 
ever novel, that holds out any hope hows 
ever faint, for a just and lasting peace.” 
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America and the International Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the very able 
address delivered by the Honorable Gor- 
don Dean, former Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, at a dinner forum on atoms for 
peace, on the occasion of the 90th anni- 
versary of the National, Sunday evening, 
June 19, 1955, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sixteen years ago several scientists includ- 
ing the late Dr. Enrico Fermi approached 
Albert Einstein and advised him that certain 
experiments with nuclear fission had ap- 
proached a point where they felt the highest 
authority should know it. They asked the 
professor to go to Washington to see the 
President. But the modest professor said, “I 
really don’t feel that I could disturb so busy 
aman.” He was induced, however, to write 
aletter to the President. A friend sat down 
at a portable typewriter on the back porch 
of a home where Einstein was visiting. He 
might have used a better typewriter ribbon 
for one of the most important documents in 
human history. However, the simplicity and 
lucidity of Einstein’s style were so effective 
that upon receiving the letter the President, 
on a little memorandum to General Watson 
wrote, “See that this is done.” With that au- 
thorization $5,000 was appropriated and the 
atomic energy program of this country was 
begun. 

Sixteen years after this event the 
United States had spent in excess of $10 
billion on its atomic energy program; huge 
stockpiles of bombs had been accumulated; 
atomic energy programs had developed in a 
score of countries around the world; a sub- 
Marine called the Nautilus was sailing the 
Atlantic, propelled by a nuclear reactor; an- 
other submarine, also nuclear propelled but 
of quite different design, was soon to be on 
its way; large public utilities both in this 
country and abroad are designing reactors to 
Produce electricity from the heat produced 
by the fission of uranium atoms; industry, 
medicine, and agriculture are examining the 
effects of radiation to understand its dan- 
gers and to harness it to useful purposes. 
Reactors, that is nuclear furnaces, exist to- 
day in the United Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, 
Norway, and France and will soon be building 
in many other countries including Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Australia, Italy, Turkey, 


Switzerland, India, and Brazil. Much has 
happened. 


I have been asked this evening to talk 
briefly on the capacity of the United States 
to revolutionize the world through the full- 
est development of peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. That the atom has already had a 
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terrific impact on the world is quite obvious; 
that its impact to date is only a fraction of 
its potential is equally clear. That the world 


‘ will be revolutionized is clear. That the 


United States has the capacity to bring about 
this revolution is also clear. But that the 
United States will play the leading part it 
could have played, is today a very serious 
question. 

The United States had remained, except in 
public pronouncements and speeches, sig- 
nificantly aloof from the world atomic pic- 
ture. At the same time countries all over 
the globe are probing the nucleus of the 
atom. 

We forget sometimes that the atom is in- 
ternational; that it knows no nationality, 
race, or ideology. It will go about its some- 
times productive, sometimes destructive work 
just as loyaily for a Russian, a Pole, or a Chi- 
nese as it will for an American, a Briton, or 
a Frenchman. 

The atom obeys only one set of laws—the 
laws of physics. And man’s mastery over the 
atom is directly proportional to his com- 
prehension of these laws. The real top se- 
crets in atomic energy are those that are still 
held by nature. Those which nature has re- 
leased are generally known. Every now and 
then the scientists of one nation or another 
wrest a new secret from nature, either by ac- 
cident or by dint of great effort. When this 
occurs, the nation that discovers the new 
information may lock it in a safe and dis- 
close it only to those it considers to be loyal 
and trustworthy. But nature herself re- 
mains a security risk that cannot be con- 
trolled. The secret that has been learned 
by one may be and usually is quickly learned 
by another. It takes brains, knowledge, ex- 
perience, skill, and resources, but these are 
not the exclusive possession of any one na- 
tion or any one group of nations. 


The blunt fact is that while the United 
States has the capacity to revolutionize the 
world through the development of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy, in all probability the 
United States will play but a part in this 
revolutionary process. We have no monopoly. 

A little history is perhaps in order at this 
point. 

Until a year ago the Atomic Energy Act of 
the United States prohibited interchange of 
information with other countries dealing 
with commercial applications of nuclear en- 
ergy except in the field of radioactive iso- 
topes. One reason for this legislative prohi- 
bition was that if any country which should 
build a reactor for the generation of heat—- 
it would be manufacturing in the course of 
the process plutonium; that plutonium being 
fissionable or explodable could readily be 
fashioned into bombs. The reasoning was 
just that simple—and, I might add that up 
to a certain point of time quite valid. 
Seventy percent of the United States effort 
goes into making fissionable material. This 
is therefore the largest single effort of the 
United States program. Fashioning a bomb 
out of this material is comparatively simple 
and today the general theory is well known. 
Consequently we did not interchange infor- 
mation on the making of fissionable material 
because we did not wish to hasten the day 
when other countries could secure a bomb. 

But many things have happened since the 
act was written. Canada has built reactors. 
England has built reactors and bombs. 
France has built reactors. All therefore pro- 
duce plutonium. And within the past several 


years other countries have built them—not, 
I should add, to get bomb material but to 
find a way to. get heat and eventually elec- 
tricity from these reactors. 

Purthermore in 1949 something very sig- 
nificant happened, something we sometimes 
forget when we make security policy. Russia 
exploded an atomic bomb and has since ex- 
ploded many others. It followed that Russia 
had built reactors, and separated out plu- 
tonium. Since that date she has accumu- 
lated an imposing stockpile of bombs to 
which she has more recently added the much 
more destructive hydrogen bomb. 

Almost a year ago Congress, fully aware 
of these developments, amended the Atomic 
Energy Act to permit transfer of informa- 
tion touching upon peaceful uses of atomic 
energy to friendly countries and set up a 
machinery for bilateral agreements whereby 
any atomic information could be inter- 
changed except information dealing with the 
fabrication of atomic weapons. 


Even prior to this the President had spoken 
eloquently for a sharing of the blessings of 
the atom. He painted a/picture of the tre- 
mendous strides which mankind could make 
if all the scientists and engineers of the 
world could turn their inventiveness to ex- 
ploiting the peaceful atom. The message 
stirred the people’s imagination particularly 
in those countries which saw in the peaceful 
atom a new fuel, a new source of power. 

Both before the President’s speech of 1953 
and since we have taken some steps which 
have been highly useful. Actually the Atoms 
for Peace program of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission goes back to 
September 1947 when we first began the 
international distribution of radioisotopes. 
Such distribution was permitted even under 
the original Atomic Energy Act. Since then 
46 countries have received in all many thou- 
sands of shipments from the United States. 
Nearly 5,000 individuals and organizations 
today throughout the world are employing 
radioisotopes in the fields of medicine, ag- 
riculture, and in their industrial processes. 

In the more recent past we have made 
other notable strides in the field of interna- 
tional cooperation. A conference has been 
called under the aegis of the United Nations 
for this summer in Geneva where over 1,000 
technical papers will be presented by various 
countries around the world, over 100 by the 
U. S.S.R. This is the first time at which 
the atom will literally be placed on an in- 
ternational stage. I hope the results will 
be significant. 

In recent months, the United States has 
negotiated agreements with Turkey, Colom- 
bia, and Brazil and some 10 other countries 
whereby these countries will receive enough 
nuclear fuel and the necessary design ma- 
terial to build a research reactor. We can 
expect that many such agreements will be 
signed in the months ahead. There is, how- 
ever, remaining one great area in which the 
United States has been deficient and that 
is in the field of making available, informa- 
tion concerning power reactors. It was to 
this area and this great need that the Presi- 
dent against addressed himself last week at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Again let me say that his proposal de- 
services quick implementation by the peo- 
ple in the Atomic Energy Commission, State, 
and Defense Departments. 

Today in many parts of Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and the western Hemisphere the lack 
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of power is holding back economic and social 
developments. As one high placed observer 
recently said of Europe, “Next to peace, elec- 
tric power is the primary interest of many 
governments. Unless something is done 
about it, the lights will grow dim over much 
of Europe.” 

People everywhere want cheap power. The 
atom gives great promise of supplying it. 
And the United States has many times in 
the past 2 years promised assistance in this 
field but we are not delivering on our prom- 
ises. Our Government is still not quite will- 
ing to give the information necessary to 
friendly foreign countries to build modern 
power reactors, and we are not yet even will- 
ing to permit an American industrial concern 
to sell a power reactor to a foreign country— 
at least to countries which don’t have them. 
This is not the fault of Congress, for Con- 
gress last year amended the Atomic Power 
Act and set up simple procedures to accom- 
plish the result. What then is holding us 
back? I very much fear that we are still 
operating on the theory that someday the 
Russians will be able to build a reactor, make 
plutonium, and fabricate a bomb. 

Let me illustrate: 

We are today building in this country 
two reactors optimized so as to produce 
power. One is a large central station power- 
plant being designed by Westinghouse and 
which will be operated by the Duquesne 
Power & Light Co. We are also build- 
ing at the request of the Army a smaller 
so-called package powerplant. But both 
bear the secret label. The design of neither 
is available to other countries nor for that 
matter to American industry except under 
security conditions. Today, foreign coun- 
tries may have, as for years they have had, 
all the information they wish on the uses 
of radioactive isotopes. They may have the 
design of a research reactor and the unclassi- 
fied literature and know-how necessary 
to build and operate a research reactor. But 
let’s face it—what they want is atomic power, 
and American industry would like to supply 
the reactors to produce it. 

We are simply not implementing the Presi- 
dent’s “atoms for peace” proposal. I sub- 
mit that if we do not soon change our policy 
and take the secrecy wraps completely off 
these power reactors, our pretention that 
we are spreading blessings will have a very 
hollow ring. 

The most significant and most dramatic 
item which America has to sell to the under- 
developed areas of the world is its latest 
knowledge on power reactors. 

If we do not move soon, our friendly 
competitor, England, will surely do 50. 
American abstinence from this area is even 
today causing many of the European coun- 
tries to turn not to us but to other coun- 
tries for assistance in solving their power 
crisis. Let me illustrate: 

Sweden, intent upon building a research 
reactor and later a power reactor, knew 
that it would be useless to come to the 
United States. She therefore extracted 
uranium from her own shales, turned to 
France to bring the uranium oxide to the 
metal stage, to the United Kingdom for help 
in fuel fabrication, and to Norway for heavy 
water. Sweden built her research reactor 
and is building her power reactor. Less 
well developed countries such as India and 
Brazil have turned to France. In fact, prac- 
tically every country in Europe has turned 
for atomic assistance to England or France 
and received it—assistance frequently re- 
fused by the United States. 

Argentina recently perfected a process for 
producing pure uranium metal but she did 
this with the assistance of a German com- 
pany. Illustrations of this are legion. 

If we do not move soon, our unfriendly 
competitor—the U. S. S. R.—might even beat 
us to the golden opportunity. She has prom- 
ised to supply information on her own power 
reactor at the Geneva Conference. 
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But the policy of secrecy on nonweapons 
uses has other effects which will soon be felt. 

American industrial concerns which today 
are anxious to supply this potentially tre- 
meidous demand for equipment for reactors 
are not free to develop the market. At the 
same time England has a sharp eye on this 
attractive market and is today placing her 
know-how and machinery where her eye 
now is. 

How does one engage in a full interchange 
of information and materials dealing with 
power reactors? There are two ways. 

The first is to keep the secrecy label on 
these reactors and pick very carefully only 
those countries for interchange which we 
trust to keep the secrecy label on them by 
setting up security procedures satisfactory to 
this country. 

I submit that this is completely unrealistic 
and that we are both tying our own hands 
and making for ourselves a few enemies 
rather than friends if we adopt this course. 
For every country we approve we will make 
an enemy of countries we turn down. For- 
eign countries are interested ultimately in 
the best and latest information on reactor 
design; certainly they will not secure cheap 
power if they do not have the best and the 
latest. But I am sure it will be completely 
unworkable if we try to police the security 
systems of all the countries with which to 
deal. I can visualize someone in a foreign 
country, friendly to the United States, ex- 
pressing a point of view in a public speech 
which would make him suspect by our se- 
curity standards, this followed with congres- 
sional investigations here into the arrange- 
ments made with that country, and finally 
charges, countercharges, and much ill will. 
And there is no reason for all of this if we 
face up to a few facts of life. One of those 
facts is that the only reason we have a secu- 
rity system is that we do not want to add to 
the Russian stockpile. Another fact is that 
the Russians have a stockpile, a sizable one; 
and within a matter of a few years will have 
enough of a stockpile perhaps to cancel out, 
for all practical purposes, the much larger 
United States stockpile. 

Since it would take the Russians about 8 
years to take the latest reactor information 
and with it build a modern reactor; and 
since perhaps the most they could expect to 
add to their stockpile because of it would 
be a small increase in the amount of plu- 
tonium manufactured; and since this would 
be but a drop in the bucket compared to 
what they have already produced, and could 
have no effect on “the cancelling out” situ- 
ation, I submit that if we operate on the 
assumption that there are real security con- 
siderations in the reactor field, we are tying 
our hands and the hands of the other coun- 
tries of the West. 


The notion that we can share atomic 
blessings with one and all and at the same 
time place the secrecy label upon them does 
violence to all concepts of security. Not 
security, but the appearance of security is all 
that will be achieved. This much is quite 
clear to me. But the point I really wish to 
leave with you is that in the field of peace- 
time uses there is no need and no room for 
secret labels. 

An “atoms for peace” ship plastered with 
secret labels had best not leave port. 


The second way to implement power reac- 
tor interchange is for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to declassify with one bold 
stroke all power reactor technology, face up 
to the fact that the Russians long long ago 
perfected the bomb, face up to the fact that 
without such action we will make enemies 
out of three-quarters of the Western World 
whose security systems don’t match ours, 
face up to the fact that what we are talking 
about here is nothing more than a new 
source of heat for power and that the world 
wants what comes from cheap power. 

This is what is needed. 
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If we take this step—and it must be soon_ 
in 1955 (and remember we need no new laws 
to do it) America can again assume her 
leadership position in the atomic fielq. 

American industrial concerns yi) be 
freed to compete in the world markets 
They will be able to sell power reactors 
mining countries in the far north, the high 
Andes, and the jungles of Africa. They wil 
be able to install large central station power. 
plants in countries which now desperately 
need them. They will be able to supply thy 
power to convert salt water to fresh, irrigat, 
the deserts and alter the entire face of th, 
globe. They will be able to make go 
friends and good will for America, 





News Blackouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
April 30, in an address to the Unite 
High School Press Banquet at Hunting. 
ton, W. Va., I quoted warnings by lead- 
ing newspaper editors that proposals for 
so-called voluntary curbs on informa. 
tion advanced by R. Karl Honaman, then 
newly appointed Deputy Assistant De. 
fense Secretary in charge of public af- 
fairs, ‘could interfere with the right of 
the American people to learn what their 
Government was doing.” 

In the same speech I also declared that 
“the newspapermen of the Nation have 
not only the right, but the duty to ex- 
amine carefully any new proposals made 
by Government officials, which, in their 
opinion, would prevent legitimate news 
from reaching the public.” 

Now that Mr. Honaman has presented 
his questionable ideas to the American 
press, our newspapers are making public 
their own critical reactions. 

The Washington Daily News, in a lead- 
ing editorial on June 24, published 4 
number of caustic comments on Mr. 
Honaman’s proposals. The Washington 
Post and Times Herald, on June 2], 
printed an Associated Press article by 
reporter Ed Creagh questioning the ad- 
ministration’s defense news policy, under 
the headline “Reporters Still Fight News 
Biackout.” 

I ask unanimous consent that thes 
two articles be printed in the Appendit 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed i 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington News of June %, 

1955] 
CONGRATULATIONS, MEN 

Correspondents should ask officials ofl 
those questions that are interesting and us 
ful to readers. Pentagon officials are might 
busy and haven’t time to waste. 

Thus spake, in effect, R. Karl Honamal, 
Deputy Assistant Defense Secretary in chars 
of public affairs, when the freedom of info! 
mation committee of the American Soci] 
of Newspaper Editors protested that some 
thing akin to censorship, or a news brow? 
out or blackout, had developed in the De 
partment of Defense. 
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Deputy Honaman was well qualified by ex- 
perience before he entered public service to 
answer, “What is news?” or define what is 
interesting and useful to newspaper readers. 
He was director of publications for the Bell 
Telephone Co. 

What could the outstanding newspaper 
publishers of the country and their veteran 
reporters possibly know about the sacred 
obligation to the public, that is newspaper- 
ing, that a compiler of Bell Telephone litera- 
ture didn’t? 

Deputy Honaman, who was brought from 
the Commerce Department to the Pentagon 
to do a job for Secretary Charles E. Wilson, is 
an affable gent, a veritable newspaperman’s 
newspaperman’s rewspaperman’s newpaper- 
man, so long as nosy Washington corre- 
spondents don’t ask questions that fall with- 
out the narrow area of what Ma Bell's gift to 
fourth estate and the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration says constitutes news. 

Mr. Honaman, charged with carrying out 
the tough policy of Secretary Wilson of with- 
holding strategic information, which could 
or could not cover a multitude of official 
miscues, now places editors and Washington 
correspondents on their honor. 

In asking editors to refrain voluntarily 
from publishing news that, although not se- 
cret, still may be useful to Russia, Deputy 
Honaman even gives the editors credit for 
being friendly to the United States and hav- 
ing a measure of discretion. 

Well, that’s mighty white of Deputy Hon- 
aman. May we not congratulate editors 
and their Washington correspondents for the 
high esteem in which they are held by one 
in the higher echelons of Pentagon official- 
dom? 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 27, 1955] 

REPORTERS STILL FiGHT NEws BLACKOUT 

(By Ed Creagh) 

Are the American people getting all the 
information to which they are entitled about 
the activities of their Government? 

Generally, officials of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration say “Yes”—that nothing is 
withheld except data which would help a 
potentialenemy. Generally, newsmen cover- 
ing the Washington scene say “No”—that all 
sorts of information is withheld and without 
valid reason. 

This is an old argument, but it has taken 
on new significance in recent months because 
of several developments: 

A partial blackout of news from the Pen- 
tagon. Officials say this involves nothing but 
technical military secrets whose release could 
hurt the United States. Reporters covering 
the news say the curtain has been lowered 
on other, far-from-secret information. 

A growing belief by many correspondents 
that officials are following “out the window” 
two directives of President Eisenhower. One, 
& 1953 Executive order, lets 17 Federal agen- 
clés restrict information on security grounds. 
The other, issued during last year’s Mc- 
Carthy-Army row, shields conversations and 
communications and communications be- 
— Government officials from public dis- 
aosure 

Congressional uneasiness over the infor- 
mation picture. Representative FRANK E. 
SMITH, Democrat, Mississippi, said recently 
there is rising concern lest secrecy be used to 
Cover up mistakes and shortcomings of gov- 
ernment. A special House subcommittee 


headed by Representative Joun E. Moss, Jr., 
Democrat, California, has started an investi- 
gation to see whether pertinent and timely 
information is being withheld. 


The focus currently is on the Pentagon. 
pit March, Secretary of Defense Charles 
atin son began issuing tighter security di- 
es any which have had the effect of chok- 
cin much information normally available 
cela public and of slowing the release of 
iuch other information, 
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At first the Navy, in particular, “clammed 
up” so theroughly that reporters had trouble 
getting a biographical sketch of an admiral, 
while a district naval office refused to give 
details of a destroyer-freighter collision until 
the news had been cleared with Washington. 

Wilson said he never intended to cut off 
information of this kind, and he urged all 
hands to use commonsense in interpreting 
his directives. Since then there’s been a 
relaxation, but Pentagon newsmen report the 
directives still are a barrier between them 
and the news. 

As part of his new policy, Wilson told the 
services March 29 to get rid of their military 
chiefs of information and turn the jobs over 
to civilians. So far, none of the services 
have done so. 

Wilson, himself, installed a new Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs and the appointee, R. Carl] Honaman, 
has spent a good deal of time denying he is 
in effect a supercensor. 

Honaman formerly headed the Commerce 
Department’s controversial Office of Strategic 
Information, set up late last year to foster 
voluntary efforts to prevent classified stra- 
tegic data from falling into unfriendly for- 
eign hands. 

At the Pentagon, Honaman says his chief 
concern is to restrict the publication of 
technical data which will help the enemy 
more than it will help us. He said at one 
point that the Government alone couldn’t 
always judge what information fell into this 
category, adding he hoped writers and edi- 
tors would vountarily refrain from publish- 
ing such material. 

Here he came into conflict with J. R. Wig- 
gins, managing editor of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald and chairman of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
Freedom of Information Committee. Wig- 
gins wrote him that newspapers aren’t going 
to set themselves up as censors of material 
the Government itself gives out. 

The White House stands behind Wilson’s 
announced general policy. President Eisen- 
hower has backed it at news conferences. 
His press secretary, James C. Hagerty, has 
summed it up this way: 

“The President never has believed in cen- 
sorship of legitimate news. However, he has 
also always believed there is no reason to 
make available to the enemy technical mili- 
tary secrets which by their issuance could 
do nothing but hurt the interests of the 
United States. 

“To that extent, and only to that extent, 
would we ask that that sort of information 
be withheld from general circulation.” 

What, then, is legitimate news in the 
opinion of the administration? 

The first week in June, as it developed 
later, Robert T. Stevens submitted his resig- 
nation to Secretary of Defense Wilson. 

Last Tuesday the Washington Star re- 
ported Stevens had resigned. Newsmen 
asked Hagerty about the report. He said 
the White House had received no resignation. 
Newsmen asked if a resignation was ex- 
pected. “I know of none,” Hagerty replied. 

The next morning he announced Stevens’ 
resignation. . 





The McCarthy Resolution and the Big 
Four Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Herald-Tribune of June 25, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR McCarTHY’s STAND 


There has been no doubt that the Presi- 
dent would go to Geneva with the full bi- 
partisan backing of the American Congress. 
Just how massive and well-nigh unanimous 
is that support has been established by the 
Senate test on Senator McCartuy’s resolu- 
tion. This would have limited the Presi- 
dent’s freedom to negotiate and would in 
effect have been a vote of no confidence. 

The resolution might have died or been 
withdrawn, but the Senate Democratic lead- 
ership decided to push it to the ultimate test. 
The results of the decision have been highly 
useful. The Republican Party has been 
given a chance to express its fundamental 
unity and its loyalty to the President. The 
tiny group which at the end stood with Mc- 
CarTHy—Senators MALONE and JENNER and 
the unpredictable and erratic Senator 
LANGER—revealed how little of this kind of 
thinking there is left today. 

Senator McCartuy fought to avoid the 
showdown. He tried maneuvers and sub- 
stitutes; the bitterness of his attacks on the 
President grew in proportion to his despera- 
tion. He ended by charging his opponents, 
as he has so often done before, of doing 
a service to communism. But the irony 
had never been so great; for McCarRTHY was 
confessing that he saw service to communism 
in pushing through to a vote the very reso- 
lution which he had introduced. 

The little incident will be remembered by 
Europeans, we hope, when they are misled 
into talking about Senator McCarTHy as one 
who represents something vital or meaning- 
ful in the present American scene. 





Ninth District Ohioans Answer Poll On 


National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I ask to have re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD @ 
tabulation of the answers I have received 
in response to my questionnaire on cur- 
rent national issues published last month 
in the Toledo Blade. Replies were re- 
turned by 1,152 persons, all but 30 of 
them residents of my district, which in- 
cludes the city of Toledo and the rest of 
Lucas County, Ohio. 

The purpose of the poll was simply to 
provide me with a cross section of opin- 
ion from our district on matters of im- 
portance to the entire country. I think 
most people agree that their Representa- 
tives should be guided by the facts avail- 
able to him, rather than by public opin- 
ion alone. However, people are entitled 
to know why their Representative votes 
as he does, particularly if it appears to be 
contrary to the majority views. 

Results of the poll are as follows: 

1. Do you favor direct Federal grants to 
States to help build schools? Yes, 722; No, 
408; no answer, 22. 





oe 
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2. Do you favor extension of the low-rent 
public housing program which would pro- 
vide 35,000 public-housing units during each 
of the next 2 years? ‘Yes, 696; no, 427, no 
answer 29. 

3. Do you approve of universal military 
training as a means of meeting the defense 
needs of the Nation? Yes, 691; no, 415; no 
answer, 46. 

4. Do you favor an Armed Forces Reserve 
program as a means of building a civilian- 
military reserve? Yes, 880; no, 190; no 
answer, 82. 

5. Do you believe the present minimum 
wage should be raised to: 90 cents an hour, 
214; $1 an hour, 290; $1.25 an hour, 528; no 
answer, 82; no raise, 38. 

6. Do you favor continued United States 
support of the health, educational, and tech- 
nical assistance program of the United 
States? Yes, 799; no, 302; no answer, 51. 

7. Do you favor continued United States 
economic assistance to Europe? Yes, 602; no, 
454: no answer, 96. To Asia? Yes, 559; no, 
449; no answer, 144. 

8. Are you in favor of granting statehood 
to Alaska? Yes, 850; no, 254; no answer, 438. 
To Hawaii? Yes, 831; no, 266; no answer, 55. 

9. Do you favor amending our present im- 
migration law to allow more equal entry of 
immigrants to the United States from the 
various geographical areas of the world? Yes, 
538; no, 571; no answer, 43. 

10. Do you feel that top Government 
sources are keeping the American people ac- 
curately informed on the conduct of the 
United States foreign policy? Yes, 341; no, 
744; no answer, 67. 


I am frankly disturbed that so many 
people indicated that they do not feel 
that the present administration is keep- 
ing the American people adequately in- 
formed on the conduct of the foreign 
policy of the United States. However, I 
am pleased with the healthy response to 
the questionnaire as a whole and I hope 
again to use this method of giving my 
constituents an opportunity to express 
their views. 





Radioactive Fallout and United States 
Proposal for International Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
on radioactive fallout and the United 
States proposal for an international 
study of this problem be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

One editorial is from the New York 
Times of June 27, 1955, and the other 
is from the Washington Evening Star 
of June 24, 1955. 

Both editoriais express strong support 
for the international study, as proposed 
by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge while 
he was in San Francisco last week—a 
study similar to the one proposed in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, sub- 
mitted by me, and cosponsored by 27 
other Senators, which currently is pend- 
ing in the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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{From the New York Times of June 27, 1955] 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., delegate of the 
United States, suggested at San Francisco 
that all the information at present available 
on the effects of atomic radiation be col- 
lected and disseminated. The suggestion de- 
serves the serious consideration of the Gen- 
eneral Assembly of the United Nations. 
There is no question that the Atomic 
Energy Commission would do all in its power 
to aid an international study. 

The last issue of the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists contains several articles on this 
problem. Dr. Ralph E. Lapp emphasizes 
the persistence of radioactive fallout and 
estimates the radiation danger in a world 
war waged with H-bombs. What alarms the 
people of all countries are possible heredi- 
tary effects. Dr. H. J. Muller, a distinguished 
geneticist, believes that we have no rea- 
son to fear a significant undermining of the 
hereditary constitution of the population as 
a whole. 

For the Atomic Energy Commission it 
must be said that it has never ignored the 
possible dangers of fallout. Last May its 
Advisory Committee for Biology and Medi- 
cine studied the question and reached the 
conclusion that genetic effects would be 
manifest only in hundreds of years at the 
current rate of irradiation. The Japanese 
seem to be of a different mind, exposed as 
they are to the fallout of both Russian and 
American H-bombs. 


Mr. Lodge is evidently looking ahead. The 
need of his international commission is al- 
ready recognized. Aided by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the National 
Academy of Sciences is to investigate the ef- 
fects of fallout. The Medical Research Coun- 
cil of Britain has already embarked on a 
similar enterprise. Why not consolidate 
these separate studies and invite the partici- 
pation of other nations, particularly of 
Japan? Such a consolidation would give us 
just what Mr. Lodge has in mind. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
24, 1955] 


Atoms, GENES, AND THE U. N. 


Our Government has acted wisely in pro- 
posing that the United Nations undertake 
a special cooperative study to evaluate the 
degrees of genetic danger inherent in radia- 
tion unleashed by test detonations of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons. 

The proposal—which has been presented 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., our chief dele- 
gate to the U. N.—is in line with the sug- 
gestion made last March by the Federation 
of American Scientists. Unquestionably, 
given favorable international action on it, 
it can do much to place the whole subject 
in proper perspective and eliminate many 
of the wild misconceptions and unjustified 
fears that have been voiced in recent months 
in connection with the experimental explo- 
sions. 

These misconceptions and fears have re- 
volved around the idea that the reproductive 
health of the human race has been and con- 
tinues to be gravely menaced by the A and H 
tests. Actually, on the basis of exhaustive 
studies, the medical and biological experts 
of our Atomic Energy Commission have flatly 
declared (1) that all the detonations to 
date—ours, Russia’s and Britain’s combined— 
have caused only an insignificant increase 
in worldwide radioactivity and (2) that the 
prospective rate of future experimentation 
and peacetime nuclear development does not 
constitute a truly serious genetic hazard. 
But these assurances, which almost certainly 
will be confirmed by the thorough investi- 
gation now being carried out by our National 
Academy of Sciences, have come from wholly 
American sources, and they have received 
scant attention abroad where there has been 
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much Communist propaganda to the ¢op. 
trary. 

So it will be a good thing if the v. N 
with Russia cooperating, embarks upon th 
kind of study that has been proposed. The 
findings then will be widely publicized, and 
they will be stamped with such internation, 
impartiality that nobody will be able to mis. 
represent them as being merely a lot of sei. 
serving talk by the United States. (or. 
tainly, in the words of the Federation of 
American Scientists, “When radiological jp. 
formation from all sources is assembled, the 
world will be in a better position to answer 
the questions which have been raised in Many 
countries about the possible harmful effects 
of nuclear tests.” And very probably, as My, 
Lodge has said, the data thus gathered and 
evaluated will convincingly show that eve 
nation “can be satisfied that humanity is not 
endangered by these tests” when they are 
subject to proper safeguards by the powers 
staging them. 

Moreover, apart from dealing with the cur. 
rent rate of experimentation, the U.N. study 
could determine whether or not there is justi. 
fication for the warning that future accel. 
erated H-bomb tests by several powers wil! 
ultimately be a major menace to the genetic 
health of all mankind. Investigation cop. 
ceivably may support the warning, and in 
that case, as the FAS has suggested, inter. 
national machinery might be established to 
keep the number of such tests from going 
beyond a certain agreed-upon safety limit 
or danger threshold. 

Accordingly, looked at from any angle. our 
Government's proposal to the U. N. is at 
once timely and to the point. The men of 
the Kremlin, for reasons of their own, may 
take a dim view of it, but they can hardly 
oppose it without seeming to vote for dark. 
ness where light is needed. 





World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial written by H. B. Snyder, editor of 
the Gary Post-Tribune, reveals facts and 
circumstances connected with the 
United Nations which the American 
people and the people of the free world 
should always keep foremost in theif 
minds. A world organization like the 
United Nations, although not perfect, is 
the only hope of civilization. 

The editorial follows: 

TEN YEARS OF THE U.N. 

The diplomats gathered in San Francisco 
this week are speaking in more sober and 
realistic terms than did the world leader 
who met there a decade ago to complet 
formation of the United Nations. 

After 10 years, we know that many of ou 
supreme hopes for the U. N. have not been 
realized. It has not prevented wars, D0? 
removed the threat of wars. It has not ac 
complished the great things too many of ™ 
expected from it. 

That is not at all to say it has been § 
failure. Far from it. As President Eiset- 
hower told the opening session in San Fra- 
cisco this week, “That there have been vic- 
tories, only the willfully blind can fall ” 
see.” 

The American people frequently have beet 
critical of the U. N. They have been irked 
by the stalemates in the Security Councll 
by the Soviet vetoes. But polls show the] 
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still support the U. N. overwhelmingly. 
They do not want the United States to get 
out-—they would have us stay in even though 
Red China should be admitted. 

ror we do know the United Nations has 
achievements to its credit. And we do know 
that, even more than in the days of the 
League of Nations, some sort of world organ- 
jzation is vital. 

The U. N. is more than an association of 
the world’s diplomats. Many of its achieve- 
ments have been outside the ordinary field 
of diplomacy. They are important in di- 
minishing the long-range threat of war. 
For diplomats basically do not cause wars, 
they only give the signal for them. The 
various side agencies of the U. N. have been 
striking at the underlying causes for strife. 
They have been treating with all manner 
of problems which cause human frictions. 

The United Nations has not become the 
world government some feared of it. In- 
deed, one valid criticism is that the U. N. 
has not gone far enough on that road. 
Eventually, if there is to be enforced world 
peace, there must be a world organization 
that can speak with authority. 

But there are moves in that direction. 
Both in the economic and political fields, 
Western Europe is aiming at unity. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is lay- 
ing the foundation for possibly increased 
federation of its members. There are other 
signs that the idea is gaining in popular 
support. 

The League of Nations was a first step. 
The United Nations is a second step in man’s 
modern efforts to banish the threat of war. 
It may be replaced, as was the league, or it 
may develop into the instrument man has 
hoped for. As Harry S. Truman said in San 
Francisco 10 years ago, it is not a “final or 
perfect instrument.” 

The thing to remember is that the U. N. 
is an instrument, not a sovereign organiza- 
tion. It is a tool used by the associated na- 
tions, thus far with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. But it is a tool that none of them has 
proposed discarding, for which no better 
substitute is now available. And it may be 
that, in the U. N.’s second decade, we may 
be able to use it to even better advantage. 





The President’s Emergency Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Clear cut evidence of the support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s program has obtained 
from the Democratic Members of the 
Congress and a corresponding exhibition 
of lack of interest and support for this 
Program among the members of his own 
Party has been pointed up once again by 
the reception accorded the President's 
emergency fund. 

With funds supplied by the President’s 
emergency fund, the United States is 
fighting the cold war on two important 
hew fronts. On both of which the Com- 
munists have a head start. Under the 
Program made possible during the cur- 
rent year by this fund the United States 
Will be represented at 15 international 
trade fairs by July 1, These fairs have 
fiven us opportunity to refute Commu- 
hist sneers at the myth of the American 
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way of life. No less significant have been 
the results achieved under the cultural 
presentation program for which the 
President’s fund provides the seed 
money. It does not pay all expenses of 
participation in either the business or 
cultural fields, but it assures American 
programs going overseas against killing 
heavy losses. 

This program is being carried on by 
the relatively small sum of $5 million. 
The program has provided results out of 
all proportion to the amounts involved. 

So far, eight bills have been intro- 
duced by Democratic Members of the 
House to make this program a perma- 
nent part of the armament of the United 
States in this cold war period. 

Hearings will be held on these bills 
beginning July 5 by a subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of my 
distinguished colleague and friend the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. MEeEt- 
CALF], who has, himself, introduced 1 of 
the 8 bills to make the President’s emer- 
gency fund a permanent program. 


In view of this interest and support of 
a worthy program it is highly interest- 
ing to note that the President’s emer- 
gency fund so far has been without any 
notable support from members of the 
President’s own party in the Congress. 

Included herewith are some letters and 
a news article from the Catholic Stand- 
ard in support of the fund, which were 
sent to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THompson], who has filed a bill in 
support of H. R. 6777, filed by me which 
would include within the President’s 
fund provision for assisting the athletic 
program of the United States and espe- 
cially with a view to aiding our athletes 
to a successful participation in the 1956 
Olympics. 

The letters and news article follow: 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, June 20, 1955. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I was glad to have 
an opportunity to chat with you on the tele- 
phone today and will look forward to meeting 
you in person. 

As I told you, I want to express our appre- 
ciation to you for your help in connection 
with the President’s Emergency Fund for 
International Affairs. 

Sincerely, 
CuIvE L. DuVat 2d, 
General Counsel. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: I was happy to re- 
ceive your note and the clipped pages from 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD dealing with your 
support of an appropriation from the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund to aid American par- 
ticipation in the 1956 Olympics. We trust 
that your efforts will meet with success. 

Naturally, we were pleased that you saw fit 
to insert the article from the June issue of 
the American Legion Magazine by Arthur 
Daley titled “Will the Soviet Union Sweep the 
Olympics?’ in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD and 
refer to it in your Extension of Remarks 
dealing with the upcoming Olympics. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F., O’NEIL, 
Publisher. 
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[From the Catholic Standard of June 24, 
1955] 


CaprraL Sports 
(By Bill Ring) 


Seeing sort of “red” from a down-under 
point of view, a freshman legislator has taken 
to beating the tom-toms up on Capitol Hill 
in an avowed effort to snap the Nation out 
of its apathy over the 1956 Olympic games 
which will be held in the down-under land 
of Melbourne, Australia. 

This young Paul Revere without a horse is 
36-year-old Representative FranK THOMPSON, 
Jr., of New Jersey, a product of Trenton’s 
parochial and public schools and an alumnus 
of Wake Forest College and law school. He 
was @ naval officer in World War II, saw 
service at Iwo Jima and Okinawa and has 
been an avid sports fan since he was a 
toddler. He tried hard in high school and 
college to make the varsity swimming and 
basketball teams, but had to be content with 
intramural competition. 

“In baseball, I’m a red-hot New York fan. 
I root for both the Yankees and Giants,” Mr. 
THOMPSON said. “If the two teams wind 
up again in a world series, I guess I'll turn 
out to be my own worst enemy.” 

More than once of late, Mr. THOMPSON 
has sounded the alarm in the halls of Con- 
gress that the United States is in danger of 
losing its world supremacy in the field of 
athletics to the Soviets in the coming Mel- 
bourne games. Not only that, but the young 
legislator has been doing something highly 
commendable—filling the usually staid and 
dry CONGRESSIONAL REcorD with some highly 
interesting articles concerning the threat 
poised by the Russians against the United 
States in the coming Olympics. 

One such article is the work of that su- 
perlative sports columnist, Arthur Daley. It 
ran in the American Legion magazine and it 
starts off with this ominous note: 

“The Russians will knock the ears off the 
Americans in the 1956 Olympic games. It 
isn’t a pretty fact, but it’s virtually an in- 
escapable one. The worst of it is we can’t 
borrow the light-hearted English approach 
and give it the jolly-well-done-old-boy treat- 
ment. The Red brothers will scream to the 
world that this is merely one more proof of 
how decadent the _ capitalistic system 
really is.” 

The Daley article points out that the 
Soviets will present a mighty team, hand- 
picked all the way, from an athletic farm 
system built up in recent years by the Soviets 
along the lines of the baseball farm systems 
built by Branch Rickey for the St. Louis 
Cardinals and the Brooklyn Dodgers and now 
being built for the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
What’s more the Russians will take their 
hand-picked Olympic team to Afghanistan 
where the weather resembles that of Aus- 
tralia for special conditioning a month before 
the Olympics. 

Mr. Thompson backed up the dark Daley 
forecast with a warning from Avery Brun- 
dage of Chicago, president of the United 
States Olympic Committee, to the effect that 
“Russia is building the greatest mass army 
of athletes the world has ever known” in 
preparation for the Melbourne games. 

The legislator has pointed out that the 
1956 Olympic games could not be held ata 
worst time from the United States stand- 
point. In down-under Australia, he points 
out, the weather also is upside-down for the 
Olympic dates in late November and early 
December are in Australian spring, while 
here in the United States, our athletes will 
be conditioning themselves in winter 
weather. The dates also will run smack-dab 
into mid-term college examinations and 
United States college athletes are the back- 
bone of United States Olympic teams. 

Mr. Thompson also has reminded of the 
warnings sounded by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., following his visit to Russia and 
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his interviews with all the Soviet big shots. 
Mr. Hearst said sports are a front on which 
the commissars are moving full speed ahead. 
The publisher advocated a permanent plan- 
ning board to formulate a strategy on all 
fronts to meet Communist competition. 

That’s more or less right down Mr. Thomp- 
son’s alley. He says it is tremendously im- 
portant that America become alert to the 
fact that communism must be fought in 
other ways than in a hot or cold war. It 
must be fought along cultural as well as 
military and diplomatic lines, he said, and 
America must show the world its high cul- 
tural attainments by sending out dramatic 
groups, orchestras and such bands of good- 
will ambassadors all over the world to com- 
pete with anything and everything Russia 
has to offer. 

Mr. Thompson said he’s convinced the best 
way of doing this is by substantially build- 
ing up the President’s Emergency Fund to 
cover appropriations for such cultural ven- 
tures. The fund, he said, also could be used 
in assisting the Nation to prepare its athletes 
for the gruelling competition they are sure 
to encounter in the 1956 Olympic games. 





New Red Tactic Menaces Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Julius Epstein that ap- 
peared in the Tablet on June 18, 1955. 

Mr. Epstein’s article brings to us an- 
other case where the Soviet Union is 
doing all in its power to give the impres- 
sion it is outsmarting us in its propa- 
ganda program that is such a vital part 
of the cold war: 

New RED TAcTic MENACES PEACE—REDEFEC- 

TION APPEAL Is BaSED ON BUNGLING OF 

ADMINISTRATION 


(By Julius Epstein) 


A complete change of attitude toward So- 
viet defectors has taken place in Moscow. 
Soviet defectors who were considered not 
long ago as the “scum of the earth,” “trai- 
tors of their fatherland,” “spies,” “war- 
mongers,” and “lackeys of Wall Street,” to 
quote just a few of the more colorful epi- 
thets used by the Kremlin to describe them, 
are right now being wooed back to the Soviet 
Union where everything will be forgotten 
and forgiven. 

The new Soviet policy can be seen all over 
Europe, especially in Germany, where the 
largest number of refugees and escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain are either 
living of passing through. 

How seriously the Soviets are going about 
their business to woo back the greatest pos- 
sible number of defectors can be learned by 
the fact that they just created a “Committee 
for Return to the Homeland” whose head- 
quarters are in Berlin’s Soviet sector and that 
this committee is already printing and dis- 
tributing a newspaper, called “For Return to 
the Homeland.” 

CITES ACTUAL CASES 


The latest issues of that newspaper clearly 
show how the new scheme works. The fol- 
lowing quotations may illustrate the new 
technique in the cold war: 

Under the headline “It Is Impossible To Go 
on Living Like That” we find the following 
questions: 
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“Why should Nikolai Grigorievich Ruban, a 
former agronomist, sweep streets in Regens- 
burg?” 

“What forces an intellectual like A. Buk- 
hanzev, living in Augsburg, to subsist by 
picking over garbage before daylight, set out 
before houses occupied by Americans?” 

“Is it possible that Vishniakov, living in 
the same city of Augsburg, can be satisfied 
by his semistarving existence there, where he 
has nothing except a miserable unemploy- 
ment dole?” 

In a leading editorial, “Reject Your Absurd 
Fears,” we can read the following: 

“The statements of Prof. V. P. Vasilaki 
(a prominent Ukrainian refugee who recently 
returned to the Soviet Union) have once 
again confirmed the dark work that is being 
accomplished among displaced persons by 
certain emigre leaders bought by the Ameri- 
can Intelligence. 

“These political speculators are selling their 
fellow countrymen wholesale and retail; 
they are pushing them on the dishonorable 
and destructive path of spying and sabotage 
against our homeland, and are preparing 
them to become cannon-fodder for the im- 
perialistic adventures. 

“We know that the great majority of our 
fellow-countrymen have kept their love for 
their country intact and long to return. 
But they are hesitating to do so only because 
they are frightened by lies about the Soviet 
Union, and inventions of punishments al- 
ways awaiting them upon their return. 


REDS LAUD HEARST PAMPHLET 


“Fellow countrymen, reject these absurd 
fears. Do not believe the political specula- 
tors who earn their living on your blood and 
sweat. To break with them and to return is 
the only right path, whieh must be chosen 
by all our fellow countrymen who value their 
conscience, their honor, and their human 
dignity.” 

Other articles feature the wonderful life 
redefectors found in the Soviet Union. To 
alleviate the fears of war and to stress the 
validity of the new coexistence appeasement 
policy, the Hearst interviews with Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, and Zhukov are being distrib- 
uted in pamphlet form. 

(Those interviews have also been pub- 
lished by the Communist Party in the 
United States. The Daily Worker of May 23, 
1955, greeted the appearance of the pam- 
phlet containing the Hearst interviews and 
selling for 15 cents with the following words: 
“Here is a clear exposition of the Soviet 
attitude toward the United States and to 
the question of peaceful coexistence.) 

What are we going to do about it? 

Up to now, obviously nothing. Neither 
our Voice of America nor Radio Free Europe 
or Radio Liberation have been able to coun- 
ter effectively the new Soviet propaganda, 
aimed at the creation of redefectors. 

As some experts employed by these agen- 
cies explained to this writer, it is almost 
impossible to do anything against the new 
Soviet tactics. As one of these experts put 
it: 

“How can we counter Soviet propaganda, 
when it is true that Nikolai Grigorievich 
Ruban is still sweeping the streets in Re- 
gensburg and A. Bukhanzev is really collect- 
ing garbage from cans in front of American 
dwellings?” 

And he added: 

“What can we do about it, when the Soviet 
propaganda approaches individually those 
defectors who escaped to the West 3, 4, 5, 
and even 6 years ago and who are still rot- 
ting in DP camps without any hope to 
establish a new life in the West?” 

There are no answers to these questions. 
As long as our administration is completely 
bungling the refugee and displaced persons 
issue as it has done so far, the new Soviet 
tactic cannot be met successfully. This 
tragic bungling is mainly due to the com- 
plete lack of imagination, vision, and cour- 
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age to open new and adequate approaches 
to the problem. 


TIME TO ACT IS TODAY 


A few weeks ago, David Sarnoff releaseq 
his memorandum to the President, a “Dro. 
gram for a political offensive against worjg 
communism.” 

As this writer was told in Washington , 
few days ago, it is not at all sure that the 
President will take any action, in spite of 
his favorable comments about Sarnoff’s mem. 
orandum. And even if he does, it will take 
about a year until a new program could be 
implemented. 

But time is running out. If we don’t act 
within the next month, another most cry. 
cial battle in the cold war will be lost. 

Therefore, the time to act is today, not 
tomorrow. 





Prophet Cometh to the Desert Tribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, the Denver 
Post of May 27, 1955, contains an inter- 
esting account of the visit of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I think the Menm- 
bers of the House will be interested in 
this local interpretation of his words: 


THE Worp or Ezra: PROPHET COMETH 10 
DeESERT TRIBES 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


One alighted in Denver from the big metal 
bird that flies through the clouds, saying: 
Let the chieftains of the tribes that live in 
this desert draw near and attend, for I bring 
to them the word of Ezra, who is the prophet 
of the Great White Father in Washington. 

The Prophet Ezra biddeth me say that he, 
yes, even he himself, will shortly cast the 
light of his countenance upon the chieftains 
of all the 10 tribes that inhabit this desert; 
yea, even the chieftains of the heathen tribes 
that acknowledge not Ezra nor the Great 
White Father. For Ezra suffers long, yet is 
kind, and will deal in mercy even with those 
chieftains. 

But those who attend those chieftains will 
he not hear; nay, he will not even admit such 
to his presence, lest they should fractiously 
dispute the word and the wisdom of Ezra, 
who is the prophet of the Great White Father 
in Washington. 

Let no chiftain therefore presume to bring 
his henchmen, lest all alike be turned away 
from the light of the presence of Ezra, and 
cast into outer darkness. And there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Blessed only are those who acknowledg 
Ezra’s dicta as their law; only their acres 
shall be fruitful, and their lives long in the 
land. 

Hear therefore the word of Ezra as he has 
commanded me to bring it to all who dwell 
in darkness in this desert land: 

You are not so badly off as you may seem. 
In your blindness you have sinned, yet now 
you call upon Ezra to save you from the 
consequences of your sin. 

You have plowed and planted for the wind 
to reap, even though you were told of old 
time that this is wicked. And you heeded not 
the word of Ezra, bidding you to rise and 6° 
forth from this desert, and seek your sus 
tenance elsewhere. 

Now your miseries have therefore come 
upon you redoubled in drougth; and beiné 
anguished and hungered from your {oll); 
and afraid, you yet call out for succor that 
you may be sustained and continue 1D sil. 
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The ways of Ezra and his commands may 
seem harsh to you in your blindness. Yet 
are they just. Does he command that you 
pay more for the money that you need to 
tide you over? This is because you might 
otherwise unjustly deprive the money-lender 
of his profit. 

Does Ezra command that he who hath 
nothing left but his crop insurance, be de- 
prived even of that which he hath? This is 
lest it arouse false hopes, and cause those 
to linger on the acres of their fathers who 
should have gone hence long ago. 

Say not that these things are harsh, for 
woe unto you who have perversely gone your 
own way and listened not to the dicta of 
Ezra, and of the wise and kindly men whom 
he hath appointed to rule over you. 

Therefore you deserve only to be removed 
from the face of the land forever, and to 
tramp the city’s stony ways to earn your 
bread. Yet Ezra suffers long and is kind, 
and decrees hope even for you. 

Hearken to the words of the prophet 
Ezra: YOu are not so badly off as in your 
blindness you may think. For did not Ezra 
when he previously cast the light of his 
countenance upon you, bid you to pray for 
rain? And did it not rain? 





The Shrine, the DeMolay, and Dr. Frank 
S. Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


{r. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a digest of 
remarks made by Mr. George E. String- 
fellow, vice president of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., West Orange, N. J., before the 
Pacific Northwest Shrine Association’s 
annual meeting in Spokane, Wash., on 
June 11, 1955. In his talk Mr. String- 
fellow, who is the imperial high priest 
and prophet of the shrine, pays high 
tribute to Dr. Frank S. Land, founder of 
the Order of DeMolay, and presently the 
imperial potentate of the shrine. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PURPOSE OF THE SHRINE 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, imperial 
high priest and prophet, AAONMS, before 
the 23d annual meeting of the Pacific 


Northwest Shrine Association, at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., June 11, 
1955) 
Tu trious President, officers, past officers, 
aistinguished guests, and members of the 
Pacific Northwest Shrine Association: 


It is a pleasure to participate in the activi- 
ties of your 23d annual meeting and a priv- 
lege to again be the recipient of your 
graclous and generous hospitality. 

shrine associations render a great service 
to our fraternity and I am sure that yours, 
‘nN common with the other 15 associations, 
has the respect, and the wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support of your Imperial Divan. 

One of the most distinguished members 
of that Divan, Mr. Justice Marshall M. Porter, 
Imperial Second Ceremonial Master, of Cal- 
mee Alberta, Canada, and his delightful 
“ay, grace the dais tonight with their 
ae and therefore add greatly to the 
‘portance of this gathering. Imperial Sir 
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Porter will, in my opinion, render one of 
the most outstanding administrations our 
fraternity has ever had when he becomes 
Imperial Potentate a few years hence. It 
is a privilege to be associated on the Divan 
with such a fine, clear-thinking, liberty- 
loving, distinguished citizen. 

May I now say a few words about our fra- 
ternity—its origin and purpose, and especial- 
ly about our reigning Imperial Potentate. 

BIRTH OF AAONMS 


Eighty-six years ago this month, a dis- 
tinguished American actor named William 
J. Florence and an eminent American physi- 
cian named Walter M. Fleming, presented 
to 11 other master Masons a proposal for 
the formation of a new fraternal order. That 
proposal was enthusiastically approved. 
Thus was born the Ancient Arabic Order of 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 


Starting 86 years ago with 13 members 
and 1 temple, our fraternity has grown to 
740,000 members and 166 temples. It has 
17 hospitals for crippled children in opera- 
tion, in which more than a quarter of a 
million crippled children have been rehabili- 
tated. 

PURPOSE 


Since- its inception the Shrine has been 
a humanizing agency, seeking to keep alive 
in men the spirit of youth. We Shriners 
know that pleasure is something we can take 
out of life, or put into it, but happiness is 
something we must share. The purpose 
of the Shrine is something more than 
pleasure—its purpose is to teach the broad 
principles of toleration, charity, benevolence 
and unselfish friendship. 

Out of such thoughts and ideals as are 
embodied in the Shrine, came the idea of 
the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
With such a fine objective, there is no won- 
der that our fraternity has grown so great. 


GET MORE OUT OF LIFE 


Shriners as a group get more out of life 
than those who have not experienced the 
philosophy of our fraternity. Their hearts 
are big and their dispositions are mellow. 
Their loyalty to and love of country is deep 
rooted. They realize that good will is more 
precious than a gold nugget and often 
harder to find. They know that good will, 
to a large extent, determines one’s useful- 
ness to society and they are particularly 
careful to radiate it at all times. True 
Shriners, therefore, cherish no jealousies and 
entertain no hatred of their fellow men. 
Shriners who reflect in their daily lives the 
philsophy of our fraternity, are happy to 
proclaim to the world “It’s great to be a 
Shriner.” 

DR. FRANK S. LAND 


Some wise man has said there are three 
kinds of minds in the world: 

1. Great minds that think in terms of 
principles; 

2. Medium minds that think in terms of 
current events; 

3. Small minds that think in terms of 
personalities. 

Dr. Frank S. Land, our imperial potentate, 
is a man of principles. He was elected to 
the helm of our fraternity at our imperial 
council session in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
July 1, 1954, when a person of his stature 
was needed. 

For more than a quarter of a century, Dr. 
Land, as founder of the order of DeMolay 
and its secretary general, has specialized in 
building the character of the youth of our 
Republic. As imperial potentate, he has 
used his ability to reinforce the character 
of the membership of our fraternity. 

Dr. Land is, in every sense a nobleman. 
He is justly and widely known as “the man 
of good will” and high intellectual integrity. 
He possesses the enthusiasm of youth and 
the wisdom of maturity. His constructive 
administration will long command a devo- 
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tion rooted deeply in the hearts of Shriners 
throughout North America. 


SUCCESS 


A wise philosopher years ago penned the 
following: “He has achieved much who has 
lived well, laughed often, and loved much; 
who has gained the respect of intelligent 
men and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task, 
whether by an improved poppy, or a perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or 
failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best he 
had; whose life is an inspiration and whose 
memory is a benediction.” Such a man is 
Dr. Land and such is the measure of his 
success. 

Dr. Land has employed his talents, his 
philosophy and his sterling character to 
elevate our fraternity to a higher pedestal 
than that on which he found it. 


FAITHFUL SERVANT 


This brings to mind the parable of the 
faithful servant, related by the Gentle 
Carpenter of Nazareth. You have read the 
story in St. Matthew’s gospel, how the 
Master, before going to a faraway country, 
called His servants to Him. To one He gave 
5 talents, to another 2, and to another 1. 
You will recall that one servant buried his 
talent in the ground, that he who had two 
gained still another 2, and he who had 
5 gained still another 5. Therefore, when 
their Master returned, He was pleased 
with the stewardship of the two servants 
who had made the most of their gifts, and 
because they had been faithful over a few 
things, He set them over many. 

Shriners are indeed faithful servants. 
They are endowed with a philosophy and a 
spirit that helps to make this a better world. 
They are men of talent and by the wise use 
of talents committeed to their care, they 
are by their conduct enriching the world 
and when they render an accounting of their 
stewardship, they will deserve to hear the 
Grand Master of the Universe say, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 





Censorship of News About Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the running of the Government 
of the United States is clearly the busi- 
ness of the public, and the public should 
have access to all information regarding 
the Government except that which is 
classified for national security purposes. 
There has lately been continued evidence 
of increasing censorship of news about 
the Government—evidence which is 
highly disturbing. I would like to call 
the attention of the Congress to a col- 
umn on this subject by Joseph and Stew- 
art Alsop which was published on June 
8 and to an editorial in the June 21 issue 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of June 21, 1955] 
CENSORSHIP WARNING 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

For a great many years, American corre- 
spondents in Moscow have wisely warned 
that their own dispatches are slanted, be- 
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cause of the Soviet censorship. In the opin- 
ion of these reporters, it is now time for 
Washington correspondents to send out & 
similar warning. 

This being peacetime, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is not yet using the conven- 
tional blue pencils. Yet this administration 
is practicing a widespread censorship, which 
is no less effective in slanting the news be- 
cause it is insidiously indirect. 

The censor’s pressure is felt by every 
Washington reporter who still bothers to 
wear out his shoe leather to do his real job— 
which is to transmit facts of vital national 
meaning to the American public. 

Facts of really vital meaning are precisely 
the facts that are now under interdict. And 
the stage has now been reached where hon- 
est reporters really have a duty to confess 
this novel pressure. 

As an example of the sort of thing that 
is now a matter of course, consider the curi- 
ous episode that led these reporters to the 
rather grave decision to give a censorship 
warning. It happened not very long ago, 
when one of us had just returned from a 
6-months’ trip in Asia. 

After this long absence, two of these re- 
porters’ best and oldest friends in Washing- 
ton proposed a happy family reunion. The 
ladies of the three families laid agreeable 
plans. The logistics of the party, although 
somewhat elaborate, were smoothly com- 
pleted. And then, on the very eve of the 
reunion, there was a somewhat embarrassed 
telephone call. 

Messrs. A and B, as we may call our two 
old friends, both hold high posts in the same 
Government agency. They had been bluntly 
told that their official positions would be 
compromised if the party were held as 
planned. 

Behind this extraordinary episode, there 
was another no less extraordinary. During 
that week, we had published a report on the 
problem of an American satellite. The 
Soviets have already announced their inten- 
tion to build an earth-satellite, and have 
placed their leading physicist, Peter Kapitza, 
in charge of the project. For this and other 
obvious reasons, the satellite problem seemed 
to us reasonably fateful, and therefore we 
felt it was in the public domain. 

This view was not held, however, by the 
National Security Council. That Thursday’s 
NSC’s meeting turned apparently, into a pro- 
longed outburst of righteous indignation. 
Here, once again, the American people were 
being told facts of the utmost national im- 
portance—but facts which the NSC wanted 
to cover up. 

It did not matter, of course, that these re- 
porters had had no access whatever to clas- 
sified information. That point was not even 
tested. The chief of the agency that employs 
Messrs. A and B had been at the NSC meet- 
ing. Without further ado, he returned to 
his ofice and issued the edict that led, in 
turn, to the embarrassed telephone call al- 
ready noted. He did this, moreover, with a 
full understanding of the rules that have 
always governed our friendship with Messrs. 
A and B. 

We have never talked to these friends of 
ours about their work in their agency, or, 
indeed, about any sensitive matters. This 
has always been understood between us. In 
present-day Washington, which is more Zoo 
than metropolis, wise men keep business and 
friendship strictly separated. If any official 
is your friend, and you feel you must discuss 
public questions with him, you ask formally 
for an appointment, and you go formally to 
his office. 

You do not talk business at family re- 
unions. And you do not talk business, either, 
with very old and valued friends whose of- 
ficial duties are genuinely not in the public 
domain. 

The agency chief knew of these rules. He 
told Messrs. A and B, and he later told these 
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reporters, that he was confident the rules 
had always been and would always be strictly 
enforced. He did not fear any improper dis- 
closure. But he greatly feared the attack 
that would develop on his agency, if it be- 
came known that important subordinates 
of his dared to continue an old friendship 
with persons who dared to write about facts 
of the highest national importance. 

No doubt he was right. He had observed 
the scene at the NSO meeting. : He is one of 
the finest men in Washington. He and 
Messrs. A and B had no course open to them, 
in the circumstances, except to put the wel- 
fare of their agency first. 

What is not right, however, is the mephitic, 
the almost psychotic atmosphere that forces 
this kind of invasion of private life, to carry 
out reprisals against reporters who are doing 
what they conceive to be their public duty. 
What is not right, either, is this indirect cen- 
sorship by reprisal which is now being car- 
ried so far that reporters who still do their 
jobs must expect any kind of harassment, 
from old-fashioned security investigations to 
separation from their oldest friends and quite 
probably wiretapping and bug planting. 

What is involved here, in fact, is a radical 
change in the American political system, and 
very nearly an amendment to the American 
Constitution, that is being shoved through 
behind the backs of the American people. 
And this is so serious a matter that it will 
be the subject of several subsequent reports. 


se 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of June 21, 1955] 


SECRECY A LA MODE 


Censorship is a horrid word, and you won't 
eatch anyone in the administration endors- 
ing such a repugnant concept. Publicly, that 
is. The fact remains that despite the sanc- 
timonious denials something very akin to 
censorship—call it gray censorship or sup- 
pression of information—is fast spreading 
through the Government. 

The latest example comes again from the 
Defense Department, which recently insti- 
tuted a rule whereby the release of informa- 
tion was to be Judged by whether it made a 
constructive contribution to the Depart- 
ment’s mission. R. Karl Honaman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, has de- 
vised a balance sheet for strategic informa- 
tion to aid field commanders in deciding 
what nonclassified information should be 
released. Mr. Honaman was lately Director 
of the misnamed Office of Strategic Informa. 
tion in the Department of Commerce, where 
he attempted to transfer to the press the 
responsibility for withholding information 
which the Government was unwilling to 
classify. 

Among the criteria listed on the new bal- 
ance sheet are effect on military power, 
effect on industrial power, and effect on 
morale. These are to be used in weighing 
the release of information which bears no 
military-security classification. If they are 
to be applied literally, it is hard to see how 
anything but the most innocuous informa- 
tion will be given out. Take, for example, a 
scandal in Defense procurement. Would 
news of this make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the Defense Department? Would 
it not have a bad effect on morale? The safe 
thing would be to suppress it. 

Put this together with other tendencies 
in the administration. Cabinet members, 
with several conspicuous exceptions, seem to 
be holding progressively fewer press confer- 
ences. Not infrequently there is an air of 
hostility toward the press, and sometimes 
there are reprisals against reporters who man- 
age to get information anyhow. The hush- 
hush over the problems of nuclear fall- 
out is an example of suppression. The much- 
advertised Operation Alert of last week could 
just as well have been Operation Asleep so 
far as the public was concerned. Not only 
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did it seemingly ignore fallout, but there ar, 
no standards by which the public can judge 
the operation’s success or failure except wha; 
the administration may choose to tell, 
Robert Cutler, former execuitive secretary 
of the National Security Council, and now a 
consultant to the President, enunciateq in 
@ speech last month a philosophy toward in. 
formation that may be described as a sort 
of creeping aunty-knows-bestism. That js 
information, even nonclassified information, 
is not something that belongs to the peopie 
for Judgment of public affairs; it is a com. 
modity to be manipulated to the Goverp. 
ment’s advantage. Undoubtedly the men 
who hold this view are sincere and patriotic 
But their philosophy, even in a period of 
cold war, is a dangerous one for a country 
in which the successful operation of gov. 
ernment depends upon public enlighten. 
ment. For the idea that information is some. 
thing that belongs to the Government to use 
as it sees fit comes perilously close to the 
concept of government for government's sake, 





Reply to a Telegram of the American 
Farm Bureau Regarding the 50-50 
Shipping Provisions of the Existing Mu- 
tual Security Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the Farm Bureau Federation is 
sending telegrams to all Congressmen, 
reading substantially as follows: 

Urge your support Burleson amendment, 
Mutual Security Act. Cargo preference 
clause now in effect forces farmers subsidize 
United States shipping industry and places 
them at competitive disadvantage farmers 
others countries having advantage lower 
rates. 


The above contains the _ incorrect 
statements: 

First. The 50-50 “forces farmers sub- 
sidize United States shipping industry.” 

Second. That 50-50 places United 
States farmers “at competitive disad- 
vantage [to] farmers [in] other coun- 
tries.” 

Third. That foreign farmers have 
“advantage lower [shipping] rates.” 

First. United States farmers of course 
do not subsidize United States shipping 
when the United States Government 
places a portion of cargoes generated by 
and paid for by the Government, 0 
American ships. Indeed, in the case of 
cargo iiners where there is no differel- 
tial between foreign-flag and Americat- 
flag rates, not even the United States 
Government absorbs any difference 
cost as between foreign-flag and Ameri 
can-flag transportation. In the case of 
United States tramp ships, where a dif- 
ferential generally does exist in favor 0 
the low-cost foreign tramp ships, th 
Government, not American farmer's, 4 
sorbs a differential which generally doe 
not exceed 10 to 15 percent. In no ca 
does the United States farmer bear a! 
part of this differential, which prevail 
only in the case of tramp shippi 
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Tramp ships carry only from 20 to 30 
percent of agricultural cargoes as @ 


whole. 

| second. The 50-50 shipping provision 

cannot place United States farmers at a 

: competitive disadvantage to foreign 

| farmers because it is applicable only to 

Government, not private, shipments. 

Under the agriculture disposal program 

American farmers make no sales. The 

. sales are all made by our Government 

pursuant to Government-to-Government 

arrangements. Although the Govern- 
ment uses private channels of trade, the 
sales in all cases are for the account of 
the Government, that is, American tax- 
payers. Itis true the United States Gov- 
ernment sells the commodities, but not 
below world market prices, and even 
then it sells the agricultural products 
only for foreign currencies, not dollars. 
since the agricultural surplus disposal 
programs are solely Government, not 
private, transactions, the United States 

a farmer cannot be placed at any disad- 

0 vantage by reason of the 50/50 shipping 
provision. 

Third. Foreign farmers do not have 
the advantage of lower shipping rates 
insofar as surplus agricultural products 
are concerned. This is because under 
the programs the importing country is 
not required to deposit foreign currency 
in any amount above world foreign-flag 
shipping rates. Thus, even the pur- 
chasing country itself is at no disad- 
vantage because of the 50-50 shipping 
provision since, under the programs, it 

Is never pays more than the world foreign- 
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is flag shipping rates. Whatever differen- 
n, tial may exist as between foreign-flag 

tramp rates and United States-flag 
nt, tramp rates, is absorbed not by the im- 
ce porting country but by the American 


ize farmer, but only by the United States 
7e8 Government. Furthermore, the import- 
as ing countries, under the shipping ar- 
rangements of the Department of Agri- 
culture, do not pay dollars where, as is 


ct true in most cases, dollar freights are 

charged by foreign-flag lines—as well as 
b- American lines—on all movements out- 
7.” bound from the United States. Instead, 
ed the United States Government pays 
\d- United States dollars to the foreign- 
n+ flag lines concerned, and accepts reim- 

bursement from the importing country 
ve in its own foreign currency. Therefore, 

the shipping arrangements under the 
rse surplus agriculture disposal programs 
ing are, in effect, a dollar subsidy payable to 
ent foreign-flag liners to the extent that 


by they charge dollar freights payable to 
the importing country. Accordingly, 


d there is no basis whatsoever for the state- 
one ment or implication by the Farm Bureau 
an Federation that foreign farmers have 
tes any advantage of lower shipping rates, 


Since in all cases and under all circum- 
stances the importing country pays no 
more than the prevailing worldwide 
foreign-flag shipping rates. 

The net effect of the so-called Burle- 
Son amendments would be to make the 
United States Government pay a sub- 
stantially increased dollar subsidy to 
foreign-flag lines. This is because in 
the absence of the 50-50 shipping pro- 
“sion, foreign-flag lines would carry 
substantially all of the exported com- 
Modities—instead of only 50 percent— 
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ing. 
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would charge dollar freights for most of 
such commodities, and would be paid 
dollar freights by the United States Gov- 
ernment for such shipments. The Bur- 
leson amendments would _ therefore 
amount to a further American subsidy of 
competing foreign-flag steamship lines 
and at the same time would effectively 
deprive our own American industry of 
the opportunity of carrying a fair and 
reasonable proportion of these cargoes, 
generated and paid for by American tax- 
payers. 





End the Doctor Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of June 21, under the 
title, “End the Doctor Draft’: 


The Senate has approved another 2-year 
extension of the doctor draft and similar 
action is expected to be taken shortly by the 
House. The measure is part of the legisla- 
tion prolonging the general draft law for 
another 4 years. 

Further extension of the practice of con- 
scripting physicians and dentists up to the 
age of 51 would be excusable if the Nation 
were at war, or if it could be clearly shown 
that there is no other way to meet the medi- 
cal needs of Armed Forces. Neither of these 
conditions exists. 

The real reason for the extension of the 
doctor draft is disgraceful. Nearly half of 
the authorized positions for career medical 
officers are unfilled. Young doctors are re- 
pelled from a job which offers salaries below 
civilian levels, which requires them to waste 
much time in duties not connected with their 
profession, and which keeps most of them at 
work on patients who are not members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Continuation of the doctor draft means 
that every 2 years there will be a huge turn- 
over of medical officers, an obviously waste- 
ful process. It means also that the Defense 
Department again is postponing solution of 
the basic problem of getting and keeping an 
adequate corps of career men. 

There is no argument about the necessity 
for having enough physicians and dentists 
to care for the needs of soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and the dependents of servicemen sta- 
tioned in foreign countries. These needs, 
however, could be supplied by career officers 
if the career service were made slightly more 
attractive and by the new medical school 
graduates who, like all other young men, are 
subject to conscription under the general 
draft law. 

The need for drafting older doctors, includ- 
ing some who have already had a tour of 
duty in the Armed Forces, arises from the 
policy of providing free medical service to 
nearly 3 million dependents of servicemen 
and more than a million civilian employees 
of the Defense Department. Most of these 
nonservice patients are in areas well supplied 
with civilian physicians. If medical service 
must be supplied free to dependents and 
other civilians, why can’t the Defense Depart- 
ment contract directly with locai hospitals 
and doctors, or pay the premiums for health 
insurance to cover the costs? 

The Government is not drafting plumbers 
to work at subunion pay scales in the homes 
of military men and their dependents, nor 
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has it seized factories to make free clothing 
for dependents and civilians. The doctor 
draft is unjust. Its extension would mark 
the first time in our history that any group 
of citizens has been singled out for conscrip- 
tion in peacetime because of their profes- 
sional skill. 





The Myth That Dies Hard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
myth that public power is cheap power is 
a myth that dies hard. In western New 
York, however, it is slowly but surely 
succumbing to a lethal dose of facts. 

The nub of the controversy is the great 
unused power potential at Niagara 
Falls. Both public and private entities 
want to develop it. The Citizens Public 
Expenditures Survey of New York has 
made an analysis of the merits of these 
proposals and pinpointed the fallacies of 
the cheap-public-power myth. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the ReEcorp an editorial from the Buffalo 
Courier Express of June 27, 1955, which 
sets forth succinctly the pertinent facts, 
both for the Niagara area and for New 
York State as a whole: 


PROPERTY TAX EXEMPTION ASPECT OF FALLS 
POWER 


Some rather startling figures concerning 
loss of local tax revenues in New York State 
by reason of exemption of real property from 
taxation were presented by a representative 
of the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey at 
a hearing in Washington recently. The or- 
ganization is composed of taxpayers of this 
State. James E. Finke, its research director, 
furnished the figures at a hearing on electric 
power development on the Niagara River. 

Noting that a Government-owned power 
plant would not pay taxes, Mr. Finke pointed 
out this tax exemption would not reduce the 
total tax load; exemption merely redistrib- 
utes the taxes over a narrower tax base. 

“From 1930 to 1954,” he said, “the valua- 
tion of taxable property in New York State 
increased $%3,400,000,000, or 11.5 percent, 
from $29,500,000,000 to $32,900,000,000. Tax- 
exempt property during the same period in- 
creased $3,800,000,000 or 56.7 percent, from 
$6,700,000,000 to $10,500,000,000. Nearly one- 
quarter of all real property in the State is 
now exempt from taxation.” 

Since real estate is the chief source of tax 
revenue for local purposes—including school 
construction, operation, and maintenance— 
it is evident that exemption of so much prop- 
erty from real estate taxes is a matter of con- 
cern to payers of city, county, school, town, 
and village taxes. 

“Are we now to have business enterprises 
kept off the local property tax rolls through 
Government ownership and operation?’ 
asked Mr. Finke with reference to the Niagara 
power development. ‘Where, then, will our 
localities get the money for support of schools 
and local government services? They cannot 
continue indefinitely to increase tax rates 
on the remaining taxable property.” 

Revenue requirements of municipalities 
and school districts seem bound to increase. 
Mr. Finke’s disclosure that nearly one- 
quarter of real property in the State is ex- 
empt from taxation should be somewhat 
alarming to those who must bear the burden 
of the increasing costs. 
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Vidovdan: A Tribute to Serbians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following commemo- 
rative statement made by me on the oc- 
casion of Vidovdan, or feast day of St. 
Vitus, a day on which Serbians pay hom- 
age and rededicate themselves to their 
great national traditions and rich his- 
tory: 

Among Serbians, Vidovdan is a day of na- 
tional dedication. It is a day on which all 
Serbs commemorate not a victory but a de- 
feat for their nation. More than that, it is 
a@ day on which all the great national tradi- 
tions of the Serbian people are commemo- 
rated with all the honor and respect they so 
richly deserve. 

Centuries ago an empire of the first order 
emerged in the Balkans, and at the head of 
this Serbian Empire was Stephen Dushan. In 
the past disunity had plagued Serbia, and 
with the decline of the Byzantine Empire, 
the Balkan Peninsula was further exposed 
to the Turkish invaders. Realizing this 
menace to Serbia, Dushan, a name of endear- 
ment among Serbians meaning “the soul,” 
tried to counterbalance Turkish power by re- 
placing the declining Byzantine empire with 
a Serbo-Greek empire. Gradually Dushan 
extended his domain throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula until 1345 at which time he pro- 
claimed himself “emperor of the Serbs and 
the Greeks.” On Easter of the following year 
he was crowned. 

Furthermore, Dushan began the codifica- 
tion of all Serbian laws which were finally 
published in 1345. Historically, Dushan’s 
codification was a clear indication of the sub- 
stantial advancement of Serbia among the 
nations of Europe. 

However, Dushan met an untimely death 
in the campaign of 1355 to strengthen the 
unity of his empire as a defensive measure 
against the Turks. Subsequently Serbian 
princes carried on the general foreign poli- 
cies laid down by the former Serbian ruler, 
but with limited success. At Maritza in 
1371 the Serbs were badly defeated by the 
Turks, a somber foreboding of the great 
and tragic defeat that was to come at Kosovo. 
Serbia’s political position was substantially 
weakened by this defeat. Moreover, the lack 
of unity that prevailed in the empire after 
Dushan was an added factor contributing to 
the weakness of the Serbian empire. 

Serbia was, however, fortunate in having 
Lazar Hrebelyanovich elected as its ruler in 
1374. To prevent the further disruption of 
the empire and to organize a Christian 
League against the Turks were the primary 
objectives of the new Serbian rulers. The 
Turkish Sultan could not, however, permit 
these Serbian policies to succeed, and thus 
in 1389 the Turks launched a campaign 
which ultimately led not only to the subju- 
gation of the Bulgarians but the defeat of 
the Serbs as well. 

It was on the plains of Kosovo on Vidov- 
dan, the feast day of St. Vitus, on June 28, 
1389, when the armies of the Turkish Sultan 
Murad I and the Serbian Lazar met in mortal 
conflict. Serbs, Bulgars, Albanians, Croats, 
and even Roumanians fought with the 
armies of Lazar, while the Sultan in addition 
to his Turkish forces even had Christian vas- 
sals under his command. 

The Serbian defeat at Kosovo was an im- 
portant event in Serbian history. Indeed, 
it was a decisive battle in European history 
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because the defeat of the Serbs prepared the 
way for the Turkish conquests of the Balkan 
Peninsula, a conquest that was to last until 
the 19th century. The Serbian forces fought 
with great courage and resourcefulness to 
stop the onrushing Turks, but victory was 
not to be theirs. Both commanders of the 
contending forces were killed; the Turks won 
the battle, and with that victory the hope of 
continued Serbian independence and empire 
vanished. For the Serbian people Vidov- 
dan—June 28, 1389—was a day of national 
mourning and sorrow. 


The consequences of the Serbian defeat 
at Kosovo were far-reaching. Nearly all the 
Serbian princes and noblemen, including the 
heroic Lazar, who had fought in that battle, 
were killed in combat or afterwards be- 
headed. Thus, the flower of Serbian aris- 
tocracy, the nation’s leadership, was de- 
stroyed beneath the sword of the Turkish 
warrior. Vidovdan meant also that the 
Turkish Crescent fell across Serbia. Dis- 
unity and anarchy increased, and in 1459 
the Serbs fell under complete Turkish domi- 
nation. Subsequently, the Serbian language 
and all political, cultural, religious, and na- 
tional traditions of the Serbian people were 
compelled to succumb to the despot who 
brought to Serbia tyranny, oppression, sor- 
row, and a decadent civilization which were 
destined to remain for the next 345 years. 


Among the Serbs, Vidovdan calls to mind 
a day of great national humiliation; but, it 
also calls to mind @ day when Serbian cour- 
age and heroism reached a peak seldom 
achieved by any nation. Vidovdan is to the 
Serbs a time of national dedication. It has 
long been the custom of Serbians to go on an 
annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Lazar, the 
fallen hero of Kosovo, resting in the monas- 
tery at New Ravanitza. That Lazar was more 
than a military and national hero to the 
Serbs is indicated by his canonization by the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. In poetry, litera- 
ture, and in music this great battle of 
Kosovo became for Serbians a theme of great 
national importance. Even Goethe, the 
great German poet, compared many of the 
Serbian epic poems depicting the tragedy of 
Kosovo with the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Thus, among the Serbian people Vidovdan 
ts a day of national dedication—dedication 
to the joy and sorrow of a great historic 
event. Vidovdan has taken on a broader 
meaning, however, than originally conceived. 
To Serbs the world over Vidovdan is a day of 
prayer and commemoration of all the glo- 
rious traditions of the Serbian past. In a 
sense Vidovdan, a religious feast day and a 
national holiday, represents the spiritual 
and historic fusion of all the ideals and 
traditions of the Serbian people. 

On this occasion, therefore, commemorat- 
ing Vidovdan all America takes cognizance 
of the great national traditions of Serbia, 
and to Serbians everywhere may this Vidov- 
dan serve as a source of renewed inspiration 
for the future. 





Moses Cleveland Grabs a Whale by 
the Tail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 23 the German freighter Nady 
came into the Cleveland Stevedore Co. 
docks with the first boatload of crude 
sperm oil ever imported into Port Cleve- 
land. 


June 28 


On hand for this historic occasion 
were representatives of the city of Cleve. 
land, the Cleveland Chamber of Com. 
merce, the Cleveland Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the Cleveland Port Authority 
and the Werner G. Smith, Inc., of Cleve. 
land, who were responsible for bringing 
the cargo, and, of course, scores of op. 
lookers anxious to see this epic event 
which brought ocean shipping to this 
Lake Erie metropolis. 

The sperm oil was produced in the 
Antarctic on board giant floating factory 
whaling ships and rendered from hun- 
dreds of whales caught this spring. The 
shipment then moved from the Antarctic 
through the St. Lawrence seaway directly 
to Port Cleveland as an experiment to 
learn the advantages of through-ship. 
load delivery to Great Lakes ports, 

The experiment worked, Mr. Speaker, 
and this historic boatload will be the 
forerunner of other boatloads of sperm 
oil unloading this summer in Cleveland. 

Through-ocean shipping has proved 
its value, and this industrial event in 
Cleveland heralds a new era of progress 
and prosperity in the Great Lakes area, 
for with the advent of St. Lawrence sea- 
way, ocean-lake shipping will open even 
greater worldwide channels for peaceful 
commerce. 

Werner G. Smith, Inc., is to be lauded 
as a pioneer in Great Lakes progress, 
Their courage and foresight is in the true 
American tradition. 





Regulating the Price of Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
cellent letter sent to the editor of the 
Washington Post by my colleague from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Macpnona.p. This 
letter clearly sets forth why the Harris 
compromise proposal to amend the Nat- 
uyal Gas Act does not given adequate 
protection to gas consumers. I am 
happy to endorse the position set forth 
in this letter and to commend it to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

REGULATING THE PRICE oF GAS 


I feel that your editorial endorsement of 
June 14 of the Harris compromise proposal 
to amend the Natural Gas Act, which cleared 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee by a 16 to 15 vote, requires fu 
ther analysis. You infer that the compro 
mise bill affords a substantial measure of 
consumer protection, but this demonstrably 
is not so. The powers attributed in the ed 
torial to the Federal Power Commission 
“set maximum prices in the various fields 
and to “invalidate rate increases under ¢ 
calator clauses” do not exist under the 
compromise in such form as to provide any 
effective consumer protection. 

The issue before the Congress is whether 
the producers of natural gas should be sub- 
ject to Federal regulation with respect 
their sales in interstate commerce. TH 


Supreme Court a year ago, in the now f amous 
Phillips case, expressly held that the inte 
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state sales by producers are subject to regu- 
jation under the Natural Gas Act. Thus 
omprehensive regulation of the natural gas 
in stry presently exists. The Federal Gov- 
industry) 

ernment has the power through the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate the interstate 
aspects of the industry and the States have 
the power to regulate local distribution at 

ail. 

* objective of the Harris bill is to 
exempt producers from Federal regulation, 
and, in effect, overturn the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Phillips case. Having en- 
countered strong opposition to the bill as 
originally drafted, the proponents of exemp- 
tion have in the compromise proposal al- 
tered the form, but not the substance, of 
the objective. The definitions of “trans- 
portation of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce” and “sale in interstate commerce of 
natural gas for resale” clearly reverse the 
Phillips decision. 

The real vice in the compromise proposal 
is that it affords no greater measure of 
consumer protection against the continuing 
sharp increases in the field price of gas than 
did the original Harris bill. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the bill does 
not give the Federal Power Commission 
power to “set maximum prices in the various 
fields.’ The bill does not expressly or in- 
ferentially provide power for such a purpose. 

One alleged consumer protection of the 
compromise is based on the theory that the 
Federal Power Commission can lawfully 
deny pipeline companies the recovery through 
rates of any payments made to producers 
under new or renegotiated contracts which 
exceed the “reasonable market price” of the 
gas. Aside from the dubious constitutional- 
ity of such form of indirect regulation, the 
“reasonable market price” standard in and 
of itself would make any regulatory effort 
an exercise in futility. This high-sound- 
ing phrase is entirely misleading because it 
gives the impression that there is a balanced 
market which, in the absence of regulation, 
will provide stability in prices, 

Market prices depend upon the supply- 
demand relationship, Natural gas has been 
in short supply for several years and no 
evidence is at hand that this situation will 
improve in the future. The resource is ex- 
haustible and the only feasible means of 
transportation is by pipeline. Producers 
are, naturally, taking advantage of the sell- 
er's market they presently enjoy and are 
charging whatever the traffic will bear. 

Thus, if the Commission is compelled to 
use the market price standard, no relief from 
higher gas rates can be expected. More- 
over, the pipeline companies owning nat- 
ural-gas reserves would receive tremendous 
increases in their profits above a fair return, 
4s the Commission would be compelled to 
use the same standard in regulating pipeline 
company rates. In this respect, the com- 
promise is simply the Moore-Rizley bill of 
the 80th Congress in a new dress. 

The reasonable market price standard is 
misleading for still another reason. The 
Words of limitation on this standard set 
forth in the compromise proposal are de- 
Signed to make certain that the reasonable 
market prices will continually advance to 
higher levels. The bill expressly provides 
that the determinants of reasonable market 
Price are (1) “whether such price has been 
competitively arrived at,” (2) “the effect of 
the contract upon the assurance of supply,” 
and (3) “the reasonableness of the provisions 
of the contract ag they relate to existing or 
future prices,”” 
Phe thus restricted, reasonable market price 
am 2 afford any restraint on the upward 
levlatats field gas prices, but actually gives 

> ative sanction to the acceleration of the 


Te j 
ate of increase which currently characterizes. 


the industry, 


on editorial endorsement also was based 
a e conclusion that the compromise bill 
Powers the Federal Power Commission to 
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invalidate rate increases under escalator 
clauses. However, it is quite clear from a 
mere reading of section 3 (d) of the com- 
promise bill that no effective control is pro- 
vided for escalator and favored nation 
clauses, since the prices brought about by 
the operation of such clauses only need meet 
the reasonable market price standard set 
forth above. 

Another legal boobytrap is concealed in 
section 3 (e) of the bill which purportedly 
relieves a pipeline company of its obligation 
to pay a producer the contract price if the 
Federal Power Commission finds such price 
to exceed the reasonable market price. 
However, the very sales transaction referred 
to is defined in section 2 of the bill as not 
being in interstate commerce. Thus Con- 
gress would be subjecting to regulation un- 
der the commerce clause a transaction which 
it has defined as not being in interstate 
commerce. 

The editorial recognizes the importance of 
the actual cost of production as an element 
in determining reasonable price, but fails to 
recognize, in my opinion, that under the 
reasonable market price standard as de- 
fined in the bill neither the producer’s cost 
of production nor his profits can be taken 
into account. Thereby, the regulatory stand- 
ard set up in the bill is contrary to the whole 
philosophy of utility regulation as developed 
in this country which is opposed to the use 
of market price as a regulatory standard. 

I am confident that the 15 members of the 
committee who voted against the compro- 
mise are not in favor of regulation of natural 
gas producers unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the public interest. I know I am 
of that mind. We feel some regulation of 
producers’ prices is in the public interest. 
We feel, I am sure, that the Harris compro- 
mise does not afford adequate protection to 
gas consumers. 

The questions which Mr. Harris asks con- 
cerning the large spread between the price 
of gas in the field and the rate at the 
consumer’s meter have already been an- 
swered in the testimony of witnesses before 
both the House and Senate committees. The 
makeup of the cost of transmission and dis- 
tribution of natural gas are contained in 
the published reports of these utilities and 
in sworn reports to regulatory commissions. 
I would not hesitate to predict that the in- 
vestigation, if ever made, will not disclose the 
existence of exorbitant profits derived from 
the transmission and distribution of natural 
gas at the present time. 

The increasing cost of gas in the field 
and at the city gate in thet last few years has 
squeezed out most of such profits. Undoubt- 
edly a few companies have earned excessive 
returns in recent years, but many more 
will be found that are distributing natural 
gas at rates which yield the utility less than 
what is normally considered a fair return. 

I trust that after the majority and minor- 
ity reports of the House committee are avail- 
able the Washington Post and Times Herald 
will reappraise the Harris compromise bill 
and will reconsider its present endorsement 
of that measure. 

TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 





Progress of Soviet Union in Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
June 27, yesterday, I directed a letter 
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to the Secretary of Defense relating to 
the progress the Soviet Union is making 
in the field of airpower. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 27, 1955. 
The Honorable the SecrEraRy OF DEFENSE. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: As a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and as 
chairman of the Military Applications Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have been sorely troubled by the 
massive and growing evidence of the extraor- 
dinarily rapid progress the Soviet Union is 
making in the field of airpower. 

Six years ago, American air-atomic might 
was incontestable. In addition to our atomic 
monopoly, we possessed the B—36, the world’s 
only true intercontinental bomber and we 
had already flown the B-47, the world’s first 
strategic jet bomber. Yet the Soviets broke 
our atomic monopoly in 1949—years before 
the expected date. Their first hydrogen ex- 
plosion occurred in the summer of 1953— 
only 9 months after our own first full-scale 
hydrogen test. 

Coupled with this, the Soviet Union has 
made ominous—and unexpected—strides in 
the development of delivery vehicles. It is 
no exaggeration to say that their May Day 
demonstration of 1954—when they first ex- 
hibited jet bombers comparable to our own 
medium-range B-47 and long-range B-52— 
caught our defense planners by surprise. 
Our responsible officials were likewise caught 
by surprise by the Moscow fliy-overs of 2 
months ago, when the Soviets flew both their 
medium- and long-range jet bombers in op- 
erational numbers, and when they also flew 
large numbers of a new day fighter and a 
new all-weather interceptor. 

In the wake of these recent fly-overs, our 
only comfort today lies in the fact that—in 
certain types of planes, such as our B-47— 
we still appear to be ahead of the Soviets. 
In 1949, in short, our airpower lead was 
incontestable. Today, 6 years later, we find 
ourselves trying to keep up with Soviet prog- 
ress in delivery vehicles—rather than being 
decisively ahead. 

What concerns me even more than the 
existing precarious balance of airpower is my 
fear that if present trends continue, the So- 
viets will be demonstrably ahead of. us in 
airpower—both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively—5 years from now. We must assume 
that what is past is prologue. The Soviets 
have been narrowing the technological gap 
between our two nations with awesome speed, 
In all honesty, the ineluctable logic of pres- 
ent trends impels me to fear that the Soviets 
will be our unquestionable superiors in air- 
power a few short years hence, unless we do 
something about it now. 

I am thinking not only of Russian prog- 
ress in the development of manned air- 
craft, but—still more important—their effort 
in the field of ballistic missiles of interconti- 
nental or continental range. I believe it is 
a simple statement of fact to say that Soviet 
victory in this race for discovery could turn 
the balance of world military power upside 
down. 

On this score, one point particularly 
troubles me. If the Soviets build a ballistic 
missile of merely continental range—that is, 
1,500 to 2,000 miles—at an early date, all 
of free Europe might feel itself at the mercy 
of Moscow, since such a weapon could blanket 
all the capitals, industries, and military in- 
stallations of Western Europe. If this oc- 
curs, it could well cause the breakup of the 
free world’s alliance system. 


Our entire defensive effort has been predi- 
cated upon offsetting Communist superiority 
in conventional forces with American su- 
periority in airpower and anvanced weapons 
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systems. As you know, in fact, the admin- 
istration has gone on record as favoring a 
cutback in American ground forces—which 
I have opposed. We have always conceded to 
the Communists superiority in manpower 
and conventional forces, and we have sought 
to cancel out such superiority with our trump 
card of technological supremacy—particu- 
larly in the air-atomic field. What troubles 
me now is that the Soviets may be setting 
the stage to take this trump card out of our 
hands. Should this happen, military disaster 
could well result. 

Accordingly, I would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving from you, in written form, your 
personal answers to the following ques- 
tions. Permit me to express the hope that 
your reply will be as explicit and categorical 
as possible, since the very survival of our 
Nation may hinge upon remaining decisively 
and unquestionably ahead of the Soviets in 
this field. 

1. Is it accurate to say that the Soviets may 
now be quantitatively equal to us in the pro- 
duction of long-range jet bombers? 

2. Is it accurate to say that, even with the 
proposed 35 percent accelertation in B-52’s, 
the Soviets may have more long-range jet 
bombers in their air force by 1958 than we 
will? 

3. Is it accurate to say that the new day 
fighter and all-weather interceptors recently 
unveiled over Moscow in operational numbers 
are better planes, performance-wise, than 
any comparable aircraft we now have in 
equadron service? 

4. Is it accurate to say that, in terms of 
numbers of advanced fighters in operational 
service, the Soviets are now overwhelmingly 
ahead of us? 

5. Is it accurate to say that the Soviets 
have produced and flown jet engines with 
greater thrust than we ourselves have? 

6. Is it accurate to say that our defense 
planners underestimated the date on which 
the first Soviet long-range jet bomber was 
flown? 

7. Is it accurate to say that our defense 
planners underestimated, by a very consid- 
erable margin, the date on which the Soviets 
would fiy operational numbers of their long- 
range jet bombers? 

8. Is it accurate to say that the Soviets 
have been able to tool up for mass produc- 
tion of aircraft more quickly than we have— 
in other words, that their lead time from the 
design of prototype aircraft to mass produc- 
tion models is shorter than ours? 

9. Is it accurate to say that, by 1960, the 
Soviets will probably have more scientisis and 
engineers working in the airpower field than 
we ourselves will have? 

10. Is it accurate to say that, if present 
trends continue, the Soviets may be ahead of 
us in airpower—both quantitatively and 
qualitatively—by 1960? 

11. Is it accurate to say that the Soviets 
may achieve a continental ballistic missile— 
one with a 1,500 to 2,000 mile range—before 
we will? If so, what degree of likelihood 
do you attach to this possibility? 

12. Is it accurate to say that the Soviets 
may achieve an intercontinental ballistic 
missile before we do? If so, what degree of 
likelihood do you attach to this possibility? 

Since I am sure that the members of the 
Military Applications Subcommittee will wish 
to study your answers to these questions be- 
fore the adjournment of the Congress, I 
would greatly appreciate receiving a reply by 
the earliest possible date. 

Thank you for your attention to this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Military Applications 
Subcommittee. 
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Defeat Upper Colorado Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include an 
article from the Minneapolis Star of 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955, by Mr. George 
M. Laing, president of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., division of the Izaak Walton 
League, entitled “Defeat Upper Colorado 
Bill.” 

Mr. Laing’s article follows: 

DeFeaT UPPER CoLorapo BILL 


To the Eprror: 

Joseph Penfold, western representative of 
the Izaak Walton League and acknowledged 
leader in the battle for a sensible upper 
Colorado River bill, excluding Echo Park 
Dam, has just issued the following state- 
ment which I know your readers will find 
of interest: 

“Because the Senate has passed a bill in- 
cluding Echo Park Dam, and any bill on 
the upper Colorado project passed by the 
House will differ from the Senate bill, both 
would be referred to a conference committee 
of Senate and House Members. The con- 
ference committee undoubtedly would be 
loaded with members committed to Echo 
Park Dam. This fact would make it almost 
certain that the conference committee would 
place Echo Park Dam back in the bill, if 
the House eliminates it in its bill. A con- 
ference bill is almost certain to pass both 
House and Senate without difficulty. 

“This means, then, that a bill passed by 
the House which excludes Echo Park Dam is 
no guaranty whatsoever that Echo Park Dam 
has been defeated. It might well be the 
strategy of Echo Park proponents to elim- 
inate Echo Park from the House bill, so as 
to assure passage of some upper Colorado 
project bill, Knowing that the conference 
committee is almost certain to add Echo 
Park Dam to the conference committee bill. 

“This brings us to the inescapable con- 
clusion that the only sure way now to defeat 
Echo Park Dam is to defeat the whole upper 
Colorado River project in the House. 

“The league has never, in the long 6-year 
battle over Echo Park, opposed sound de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River. To 
the contrary, it has specifically urged author- 
ization of Glen Canyon Dam which is the 
keystone to that development. We have not 
changed our position. Had the project pro- 
ponents been willing to defer Echo Park Dam 
even temporarily, it seems certain that a 
sound initial phase of the project would 
have been authorized and construction been 
2 or 3 years along at this point. If the proj- 
ect is defeated in the House now, it is certain 
that next session there will be substantial 
agreement among all concerned on a project 
which we can all support.” 

The Star is to be greatly commended for 
its series of articles on the upper Colorado. 
The league has reprinted them and has 
issued several thousand copies. Taxpayers 
and conservationists alike should urge de- 
feat of the entire bill in this session and 
ask that plans be made to authorize Glen 
Canyon Dam only. This is the only course 
left if we are to eliminate unsound and 
extravagant dams from the upper Colorado 
project and still provide for a legitimate 
need. 


GEorGE M. LAING, 
President, Minneapolis, Minn., Divi- 
sion, IWLA, 


June 28 


Former Shamrock Man Leaves Congres, 
for Judicial Robes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
I am highly honored to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a splended ac. 
count of the life and accomplishments of 
a former Member of this House. He js 
presently serving with distinction as 
judge of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. His great 
service as a Member of this legislative 
body is evidenced by the many splendid 
programs that he advocated and sup. 
ported during his tenure of service as 
Representative from the 18th Congres. 
sional District of Texas. His many 
friends in the Congress who had the 
pleasure of serving with him will no 
doubt feel deeply indebted to the able 
staff writer of the Amarillo, Tex., Globe- 
Times, to wit, Miss Louise Evans, con- 
cerning the splendid story she has writ- 
ten about Judge Eugene Worley: 
FORMER SHAMROCK MAN LEAVES CONGRESS FOR 

JUDICIAL ROBES 


(By Louise Evans, Amarillo Globe-Times 
staff writer) 


The second man to represent the 18th dis- 
trict in Congress also is still in Washington. 
He is Judge Eugene (Gene) Worley, one- 
time Shamrock boy who was elected to the 
77th Congress when Judge Marvin Jones 
left to set on the United States Court of 
Claims. 

Worley served in Congress from 1941 
through the winter of 1950, when he, too, 
resigned to take a judicial position—on the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

His oath of office was administered by 
Judge Jones. 

There can be no greater contrast that that 
between the busy congressional offices and 
the somewhat austere quarters in which 
the judge works in the Internal Revenue 
Building, which houses the court on the 
seventh floor. The courtroom and the 
judges’ chambers are closed off by vast 
double doors midway through the building, 
so that it is virtually a building within 4 
building. 

And the work of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals sounds 
mighty dull. It is an appellate court that 
studies the cases sent up from the United 
States Court of Customs in New York and 
the United States Patent Office. But Judge 
Worley loves it: “I’m getting back into the 
interpretation of the law instead of the !eg- 
islative action of making law,” he notes. 

How a man could love the kind of work 
that brings forth the following paragraph, 
taken from one of Judge Worley’s opinions, 
is mysterious: 

“A gas-turbine engine comprising a com- 
pressor having a rotor and a stator casillg 
enclosing the rotor, a turbine having 4 rotor 
coaxial with and axially spaced from the 
compressor rotor and a stator casing ¢ 
closing the rotor, a driving shaft connect 
ing the compressor rotor to the turbine 
rotor, a plurality of combustion chambers 
disposed in a ring around the said shaft 
extend from the compressor toward the tv 
bine, an exhaust unit supported from the 
turbine casing on the side thereof remote 
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ressor, an intermediate casing 
from the oe ne shaft within the ring of 
surrounding ae a 
combustion chambers 
It doesn’t really matter where you pause 
sraph, which concerns itself with 
in the paragraph, ; 
atent on 4 jet engine. In fact, it doesn’t 
oon where you pause in the sentence, 
which continues for some 20 lines more. 
Only the patentee could be interested. 

judge Worley is at present working on the 
frst of the atomic device suits to reach 
the court. A European refugee Claims that 
nis device deserves @ patent. In this par- 
ticular case, even the words are unintelli- 
B cible to anyone with less than a doctor's de- 
sree in nuclear physics. 

"yet Judge Worley says it widens one’s 
yocabulary to study the cases, and stretches 
one’s mind considerably to arrive at a deci- 
sion that will be fair to present patent 
holders and yet not impede the progress on 
which American technology has been built. 

Judge Worley missed being born in Texas 
by a few miles. The family moved from 
Lone Wolf, Okla., where he was born in 
1908, to Shamrock while he was still a boy. 

Like all youths who grew up in the de- 
pression years, he worked his way through 
school. He attended Texas A. and M. College. 
but while there decided against a career in 
agriculture. He even toyed with journalism 
for a time, and worked at the Shamrock 
Texan. But when he decided that the law 
was his love, he went on to the University 
of Texas Law School and served for 3 terms 
in the Texas Legislature, starting before his 
degree was completed. 

While there he met and married Miss Ann 
Spivy, of Bonham (of Sam Raysurn’s Fourth 
District home town), and they have 3 chil- 
dren, Gene, 13‘(who was born while Judge 
Worley was serving with the U. S. Navy at 
Pearl Harbor), Morgan, 8, and Sam Ray- 
burn, 6. 

They have bought a home with as pretty 
aback yard as you will find in Washington 
at 4745 32d North, Arlington—and it is in 
this quiet yard that Judge Worley does a 
great deal of the hard digging for facts that 
his work requires. He finds that very early 
in the morning before the City is astir, with 
a pot of coffee beside his books on a table 
under a big tree, is a time when he can ac- 
complish much. 

Judge Worley kept a campaign promise 
when he entered the Navy shortly after the 
United States entered World War II. He had 
told the 18th District that if he voted for 
war, he would enlist immediately. On Dec. 8, 
1941, the day after Pearl Harbor, he tried. 
The Army didn’t want anyone past 27 years 
of age. He and another young congressman 
friend had a hard time before they talked 
the Navy into taking them. 

The Judge served on the carrier Saratoga, 
In some of the bitter battles of the Pacific— 
and he bade the great ship a sad farewell in 
1947 when he was with the congressional 


delegation attending the celebration of the 
Philippines Independence Day. The plane 
flew over Bikini, and there anchored in the 


lagoon as a “guinea pig” for the atomic un- 
derwater test was the old Saratoga. 
io aw the Bikini explosion from about 12 
es aWay. Like all those who viewed the 
awesome demonstration, he has no words 
a — to describe the upthrusting 
“MUSNTOO 
a Worley did not run for office in 
oe ‘act, he was in New Guinea when he 
et the cable that he had been re- 
SS tnee 7 an overwhelming majority. Short- 
iar President Roosevelt called the 
ee back from the armed services. 
Which orley still has the affable charm 
cates him one of the most-liked 
ae wae Sof the Congress. By far the young- 
Atos tnie, the court, he takes off his coat, 
us his tle and wades into the work piled 
“NS desk with the same zest he had in 
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Congress. But in the judicial robes, it be- 
comes apparent that he made a final trade 
from the law-making to the law-interpreting 
branch of the Government. 

There is another well known Texas in the 
judicial division of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

He is Judge Luther A. Johnson of the Tax 
Court of the United States, which deals ex- 
clusively in matters of taxes and redetermi- 
nation of amounts of excessive profits real- 
ized by war contracts. 

Judge Johnson is a long-time Democratic 
leader in Texas. Born in 1875 and educated 
in Tennessee, he went to Corsicana in 1896. 
In 1916 he was delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention in St. Louis, and was 
chairman of the State Convention in Fort 
Worth, in 1920. 

He was elected to Congress from the 6th 
district in 1922 and served until his appoint- 
ment to the tax court in 1946. 





Resolution of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Concerning Mu- 
tual Security Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION OF COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MarRINE AND FISHERIES CONCERNING Mu- 
TUAL SecurITY Act AMENDMENTs, S. 2090 


Whereas Public Law 664 (83d Cong., 2d 
sess.), the Cargo Preference Act was enacted 
after full hearings and most careful con- 
sideration by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries; and 

Whereas the Cargo Preference Act amend- 
ed the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 so as to 
adopt as permanent legislation the princi- 
ple that at least 50 percent of all Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes, including agricul- 
tural surpluses which are financed directly 
or indirectly by the public funds of the 
United States Government, shall move on 
United States-flag vessels to the extent that 
they are available at fair and reasonable 
rates; and 

Whereas in February 1955 the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries held ex- 
tensive hearings on the administration of 
the Cargo Preference Act, finding among 
other things that there is no hasis in fact 
for charges that shipments to foreign coun- 
tries of surplus agricultural commodities 
are being, or can be, delayed by reason of 
the provisions of the act; and 

Whereas the Mutual Security Act of 1955, 
S. 2090, has been reported to the House with 
amendments which would eliminate the 50— 
50 shipping requirement from the trans- 
port of agricultural commodities not only 
under the Mutual Security Act, but also un- 
der Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
thus in effect repealing in large part the 
Cargo Preference Act; and 

Whereas members of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee were not in- 
vited nor given opportunity to testify on 
the amendments in question and in fact 
the indications are that no testimony was 
taken on this subject from persons under- 
standing merchant marine matters: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries that the following provisions 
of S. 2090 should be stricken from the bill 
when it is considered in the House: 

On page 17, lines 2 and 3, strike out the 
words “insert ‘(except surplus agricultural 
commodities)’ after ‘commodities’, and.” 

On page 19, strike out lines 7 through 16, 
inclusive. 





Public Favors Easing McCarran-Walter 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I was quite 
heartened to read in a recent news re- 
port that a Gallup poll survey substan- 
tiates the position that the public favors 
liberalization of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The results of the survey showed 
that 53 percent of approximately 14 mil- 
lion persons in the total population who 
are familiar with the act feel that 
changes should be made and of that 53 
percent, 68 percent feel that the act 
should be liberalized. 

Among the many citizens who oppose 
the provisions of this act and have made 
their viewpoint known to my office is the 
prominent minister, Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane of the Central Methodist Church 
of Detroit, Michigan, which is located in 
my district. As requested by Dr. Crane 
and because I believe in the intrinsic 
value of its contents and have already 
expressed those convictions in the intro- 
duction of House bill 4797 to amend the 
present immigration and nationality 
law, I am submitting for inclusion in the 
ReEcorD an open letter which he for- 
warded to me: 

OPEN LETTER TO THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Hon. Harley KILGORE, 

Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

We are sure that you are aware of the 
aroused public sentiment which exists in the 
country today in opposition to the provisions 
of the Walter-McCarran Law. Ever since its 
enactment in 1952, over President Truman’s 
veto, there has been widespread opinion that 
this law is racist, discriminatory and in- 
human and that it must be repealed or 
drastically amended if we are to maintain 
basic democratic principles. 

In his State of the Union message this year, 
President Eisenhower declared that “certain 
provisions of the law * * * should be cor- 
rected in this session of Congress.” 

Since the convening of the 84th Congress 
a number of bills have been introduced pro- 
posing numerous changes in the Walter- 
McCarran law. 

We believe that the American people 
should have an opportunity to express them- 
selves on these bills through public hearings. 

We urge, therefore, that public hearings 
be held immediately on all bills pending be- 
fore the 84th Congress in relation to the 
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immigration and naturalization laws of the 
United States. 
Rabbi Morris Adler, Detroit; Walter 
Allmendinger, Royal Oak; Rev. Paul 
Johnson Allured, Lansing; Rev. Walter 


H. Amos, Detroit; Prof. Robert C. 
Angell, Ann Arbor; Irving Antell, 
Flint; Laura Ault, Detroit; Prof. 


Kenneth E. Boulding, Ann Arbor; Dr. 
Margaret Hague Bradley, South Haven; 
Prof. Russel H. Broadhead, Detroit; 
Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, Detroit; Harold 
A. Cranefield, Detroit; George W. 
Crockett, Jr., Detroit; Max Dean, Flint; 
Arthur Dunham, Ann Arbor; Esther S. 
Dunham, Ann Arbor; Morton A. Eden, 
Detroit; G. Leslie Field, Detroit; Rabbi 
Leon Fram, Detroit; Hon. William 
Friedman, Detroit; Lila E. Pyan, De- 
troit; Dr. Nicola Gigante, Detroit; Rev. 
John W. Gilbert, Detroit; Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, Detroit; Mrs. Moritz Kahn, De- 
troit; Leonard Kasle, Detroit; Rev. 
Albert W. Kauffman, Lakeview; W. K. 
Kelsey, Detroit; Rev. Werner Kuntz, 
Detroit; Virgil Lacey, Dearborn; Mor- 
ton Leitson, Flint; Rev. Henry Lewis, 
Ann Arbor; Kathleen Lowrie, Birming- 
ham; William Lowrie, Birmingham; 
John E. Marvin, Adrian; Ernest Mazey, 
Detroit; Mrs. Dorothy S. McAllister, 
Grand Rapids; Wallace D. McLay, De- 
troit; Mrs. C. L. Meader, Ann Arbor; 
Lloyd F. Merrel, Morrice; Rev. F. Ricks- 
ford Meyers, Detroit; James Montante, 
Detroit; Joe Morgan, Dearborn; Arthur 
W. Munk, Albion; Ben Nathanson, 
Detroit; Walter M. Nelson, Detroit; 
Guy T. Nunn, Detroit; Prof. Theodore 
M. Newcomb, Ann Arbor; Rev. J. Doug- 
las Parker, Detroit; A. C. Perlman, 
Detroit; Dr. Verne C. Piazza, Detroit; 
Dr. B. G. Pinx, Detroit; Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, Detroit; Nathan Rosenshine, 
Detroit; Mrs. Emil D. Rothman, De- 
troit; Prof. Philip L. Schenk, Ann 
Arbor; Prof. John F. Shepard, Ann 
Arbor; Prof. Jay J. Sherman, Detroit; 
Mathew Smith, Detroit; Rev. E. H. 
Soderberg, Hamtramck; Patricia So- 
derberg, Hamtramck; F. K. Sparrow, 
Ann Arbor; I. R. Starr, Detroit; Dr. M. 
J. Steinhardt, Detroit; Rev. Carlyle F. 
Stewart, Detroit; Rev. Paul B. Stude- 
baker, Detroit; Maurice Sugar, Detroit; 
Rev. I. Paul Taylor, Detroit; Rev. 
Harley V. Townsend, Battle Creek; Rev. 
Edgar M. Wahlberg, Dearborn; Prof. 
Leroy Waterman, Ann Arbor; Alice M. 
Woodruff, Northville. 





Delaware Valley Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled “Valley 
Firms’ Expansion To Cost $4 Billion.” 
The article contains a compilation of 
new business concerns in the Delaware 
Valley, as assembled by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. The 
article was published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of June 26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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VALLEY FirM’s EXPANSION To Cost $4 BrL- 
LION—EIGHTY-TWO BUSINESSES PLAN USE OF 
Funps IN 15-YEAR PERIOD 


By 1960, a 15-year wave of industrial ex- 
pansion that began in Delaware Valley, 
United States of America, at the war’s end 
will have produced an expenditure of nearly 
$4 billion for new plants and equipment 
alone by 82 of the biggest companies and 
3 large Federal installations in the area. 

That is the finding of a survey just com- 
pleted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, first survey of its kind 
to cover the entire 11-county district. 

Counting in an estimate of outlays by 
smaller companies and commercial estab- 
lishments and by governmental units for 
public improvements—none of which was 
computed in the 1945-60 roundup of the 
major developers—the total expenditures for 
building up the productive potential of the 
metropolitan sector probably would run to 
well over $6 billion, said Walter P. Miller, 
Jr., chamber president. 


NEW SURGE EXPERIENCED 


The survey, he pointed out, covered only 
industrial expenditures for new plants and 
equipment of $5 million or more. 

This sweeping summary of the area’s ac- 
complishments and future plans, Miller 
said, “is graphic illustration of the dynamic 
advancements being made in the world’s 
fastest growing industrial region. 

“Our region is experiencing a new surge 
in population, industry, and commerce,” said 
the chamber president. “The reasons are 
basically the same as those which originally 
made the Quaker City great; an ideal loca- 
tion, a vigorous climate, and people with 
know-how and the will to develop ‘acres 
of diamonds.’ 

“Let us never stop preaching and teaching 
that industrial development provides the 
very lifeblood of our great and growing 
metropolis. New industry means greater 
employment opportunities. Fuller employ- 
ment is the key to prosperity.” 

TWO-THIRDS IN EXPANSION 


Of the $3,923,300,000 outlay covered by 
the survey, $2,810,900,000, or nearly two- 
thirds, already has gone into expansion; 
projects costing $196 million are construc- 
tion; and $916 million is earmarked for 
others to be completed by 1960. This last 
figure, Miller said, represents a conservative 
forecast of actual expansion during the next 
5 years, since many companies set up their 
programs only 1 or 2 years ahead of actual 
work. 

Philadelphia, largest in population of the 
11 counties, leads the list in expenditures 
with $1,116,500,000, followed by Bucks 
County, with $595,600,000, largely accounted 
for by the big Fairless Works of United States 
Steel Corp. 

FIRMS LISTED 


Firms and governmental units spending 
$5 million or more for new plants and equip- 
ment in the 15-year period include: 

Philadelphia Electric Co., $765 milion. 

United States Steel Corp., $400 million. 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
$340 million 

Atlantic Refining Co., $172 million. 

Delaware Power & Light Co. (northern di- 
vision), $103 million. 

Gulf Oil Co., $100 million plus. 

National Tube Co., division of United 
States Steel, $100 million. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., $100 million. 

United States Naval Air Development and 
Materials Center, $96 million. 

Sun Oil Co., $88 million. 

Philadelphia Gas Works Division of U. G. I., 
$76 million. 

Budd Co., $65 million. 


Philadelphia Naval Base, $63 million. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., $60 million 
plus. 
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The Texas Co., Eagle Point Works, $60 mj. 
lion plus. 
Rohm & Haas Co., $60 million. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., $60 million. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $59 million. 
Radio Corporation of America, $51 million 
Chysler Corp., Delaware Tank Plant, $50 
million. 
Frankford Arsenal, $48 miliion. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (N. J.) 
$47 million. ’ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., $45 million. 
Publicker Industries, Inc., $44 million, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp., $36 million 
Diamond State Telephone Co., $34 million, 
Curtis Publishing Co., $33,800,000. 
Triangle Publications, Inc., $33,300,000. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., $33 million, 
Lukens Steel Co., $31 million. 
Atlantic City Electric Co., $30 million. 
Philco Corp., $27,500,000. 
General Electric Co., $26 million. 
Sinclair Refining Co., $26 million. 
Heintz Manufacturing Co., $25,600,000, 
Scott Paper Co., $25 million. 
Sharp & Dohme division of Merck & (, 
$21 million. 
National Biscuit Co., $20 million. 
Reading Co., $20 million. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., $19 million. 
Atlas Powder Co., $18 million. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., $19 
million. 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, $17 
million. 
Bulletin Co., $15 million-plus. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., $15 million, 
C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc., $15 million. 
Hercules Powder Co., $15 million. 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., $15 million. 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., $15 million. 
Barrett division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., $14 million. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., $12 million. 
Midvale Co., $12 million. 
Doehler-Jarvis division of National Lead 
Co., $12 million. 
Crown Can Co., division of Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., $12 million. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., $11,100,000, 
Air Reduction Sales Co., $10 million. 
Philadelphia Transportation Co., $10 mil- 
lion. 
Cuneo Eastern Press, Inc., $9,800,000. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., $9 million. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., $9 million. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 89 million. 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 89 million. 
Wyeth Laboratories, $9 million. 
Container Corporation of America, $8,600 
000. 
General Steel Castings Corp., $8,500,000. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., $8,500,000. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., $8 million. 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., $7,300,000. 
Hoeganaes Sponge Iron Corp., $7 million- 
plus. 
E. J. Lavino & Co., $7 million. 
Warner Co., $7 million. 
James Lees & Sons Co., $6,500,000. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., $6; 
200,000. 
R.M. Hollingshead Corp., $6 million. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing (0 
$6 million. 
Burroughs Corp., $5,500,000. 
J. 8S. Thorn Co., $5,300,000. 
General Motors Corp., $5 million-plus. 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., $5 million 
plus. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., $5 million- 
plus. 
American Stores Co., $5 million-plus. 
General Refractories Co., $5 million. 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, $5 million. 
Chase Aircraft Co., $5 million. 
Name of company withheld, $6,800,000. 
Total, $3,923,300,000-plus. 
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Monsignor of the Shoeshine Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 ~ 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 

speaker, on Christmas Eve of 1944 an 
Irish priest walked through the war- 
damaged streets of Naples and saw the 
thousands of homeless youngsters who 
were sleeping out on that bitterly cold 
ight. 
m When he returned to Rome, Msgr. 
John Patrick Carroll-Abbing asked Pope 
Pius XII to relieve him of some of his 
duties in the Vatican service so that he 
could dedicate his life to the cause of 
these homeless youngsters. 

He rapidly became known as the 
Monsignor of the Shoeshine Boys be- 
cause of the centers that he set up to 
give a home and a chance in life to these 
poor vagrants whom many people al- 
ready called “juvenile delinquents.” 
Monsignor Carroll had faith in these 
boys. 

Today, Monsignor Carroll is in the 

United States trying to spread the won- 
derful story of his Boys’ Towns of Italy. 
Ten years ago he had 1 bombed-out 
villa, $20, and 2 sacks of flour. Today 
he has built 8 beautiful Boys’ Towns 
equipped with their own farms, their 
schools, their factories, and trade cen- 
ters. He has also founded a home for 
emotionally disturbed boys and, only a 
few weeks ago, opened his first Girls’ 
Town. In addition to these imposing 
institutions, he has erected 27 day-care 
centers in the poverty-stricken areas of 
southern Italy, where communism has 
been taking advantage of the great mis- 
ery in order to win over the people. The 
Boys’ Towns of Italy have been called 
bulwarks of American democracy over- 
seas, not only because they were made 
possible because of the contributions of 
men and women in the United States, 
but also because they have trained 
thousands of young boys in social living 
and in democracy in action. Thousands 
of young men, who have now left the 
Boys’ Towns, look to America as the 
country that gave them a chance in life. 
Monsignor Carroll, who told the wonder- 
ful story of Italy’s lost children of the 
war in his book, A Chance in Life, has 
how written a second book, a novel, 
Journey to Somewhere. 
_It is easy to imagine what the story 
is: It tells of one of the thousands of 
Italy's war orphans who experienced 
every hardship, but eventully began his 
Journey to Somewhere when he was 
given a chance, 

Americans of every national origin and 
: €very creed are proud of the Boys’ 
“Owns in Italy. They are the outstand- 
ing examples of what a voluntary for- 
. ‘N-aid program should be. They are 
he manifestations of good will from 

1€ People of the United States to the 
oe and particularly the children— 
ks Italy; the effort is nationwide in 

merica, the results are nationwide in 
“ly, the contributors have seen the 
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immediate and easily identifiable re- 
sults of their own personal gift or the 
gift of their community. In New Jer- 
sey we are all very happy to be sharing 
in this great work. 

In a world where so much of the news 
makes men pessimistic regarding the 
future of the human race, the message 
of the Italian Boys’ Towns is like a ray 
of light and of hope shining in the dark- 
ness and indicating the way to a better 
world, one which is built on brotherhood 
and kindness. 

On Saturday, May 14 of this year, I 
was privileged to attend the Union 
County, N. J., committee’s benefit dinner 
and dance for the Boys’ Towns of Italy. 
It was truly an inspiring occasion and 
I want to commend the president of the 
committee, Mr. Arthur Venneri, and all 
the committee members for their out- 
standing contribution to this most 
worthwhile cause. 

In recognition of their great compaign, 
I ask that Mr. Venneri’s greeting to the 
friends of Boys’ Towns of Italy be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RrEcorp: 

We are tonight again assembled in unity 
to express our enthusiasm and continuing 
confidence in the youth of Italy. We are 
earnestly carrying the torcm handed to us 
by our inspirational leader, Monsignor John 
Patrick Carroll-Abbing. 

Because of your traditional and sympa- 
thetic understanding, Boys’ Towns in Italy 
today abound in good, wholesome living for 
hundreds of otherwise homeless boys. 

This year, Monsignor Carroll has inaugu- 
rated the first Girls’ Town of Italy—cer- 
tainly a necessary and worthy development 
to our project. 

The child centers and nurseries multiply 
in ever-increasing numbers—fulfilling a need 
among those in need. 

This great humanitarian work continues 
largely because of your whclehearted sup- 
port and loyalty evidenced in many cases by 
your willingness to defer a luxury to give a 
child a necessity. 

May I thank you personally, and in behalf 
of the little ones we are privileged to help, 
and may God continue to bless you for your 
fine efforts. 





Fostering an Interest in Sports To Combat 
Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, much con- 
cern is directed toward the growing 
problem of juvenile deliquency in the 
United States. This is a very real prob- 
lem in the city of New York. 

I am proud to represent a part of the 
Borough of Queens, New York City, in 
this House. Iam also proud of the work 
that is being done in Queens to combat 
juvenile deliquency. 

In my opinion, we can go a long way 
toward eliminating delinquency by fos- 
tering an interest in sports among our 
young people. This we are atempting 


to do in Queens and I believe that we are 
succeeding. 
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The Eintracht Sport Club, Astoria, 
Queens County, N. Y., is now considered 
the ranking soccer team in the United 
States. It has won the National Chal- 
lenge Cup—DeWar Trophy—tourna- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the Long Island 
Star-Journal with regard to this recent 
competition: 


MILT MILLER’s Soccer SHOTS 


It is difficult to get the full impact on the 
community made by the fact that the Ein- 
tracht Sport Club of Astoria is now consid- 
ered the ranking soccer team of the country 
as a result of winning the National Challenge 
Cup (DeWar Trophy) tournament. 

But it is high time that the local cham- 
bers of commerce, civic, and service clubs as 
well as the borough president and the nor- 
mally blase public decided to pay public 
tribute to the Astoria kickers who traveled 
clear across the Nation to bring fame to the 
borough that must be considered the booting 
hub of the country. 


The Eintracht club, headed by John Voll- 
rath, sets an excellent example for sport and 
civic groups in the borough—not because it 
won the title so much as the fact its sports 
activities personify a well-organized program 
catering to the needs of youth and adult 
alike. In addition to its first team, its spon- 
sors, @ host of other senior and junior sides. 
It also has an active women’s group that 
provides excellent assistance. 

Eintracht Oval in Astoria is a memorable 
tribute to the many hours of skill and dili- 
gence countless Eintracht members have 
contributed to erect a suitable showplace for 
the club. Even that effort is not completed 
for work is still going on to improve the spot. 

Therefore, I think it would be only fitting 
if the borough president and civic groups de- 
cided it was time to pay tribute to the club 
and its achievements capped by copping the 
national title. National soccer crowns don’t 
come easy to Queens, so why not celebrate 
the honors while the silverware is on hand? 

Let’s go, Queens. 





Amarillo Man Served in All Branches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my honor to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp this morning a story by 
Miss Louise Evans, staff writer of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times, which 
concerns a man who is loved by all who 
know him and who has done an able and 
outstanding job in all three branches of 
our Government. He is a distinguished 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the present chief judge 
of the United States Court of Claims. 
He served with great distinction in the 
executive branch of the Government 
during World War II. His great con- 
tributions to our beloved country are well 
portrayed in the splendid article written 
by Miss Evans which I here insert: 

AMARILLO MAN SERVED IN ALL BRANCHES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The 18th 
Congressional District of Texas has had only 
four Representatives. All are in the Nation’s 
Capital now. 
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Two—Marvin Jones, chief judge of the 
United States Court of Claims, and Gene 
Worley, judge of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals—are in the ju- 
diciary. One—Ben Guill, member of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, is in the ad- 
ministration. The other, of course, is our 
present Representative, the Honorable 
WaLTER RoGers, Member of Congress. 

Chief Judge Jones is one of the few men 
in United States history who has served— 
and outstandingly, too—in all three branches 
of the Government. 

For 24 years he was a member of Congress, 
heading for a decade the powerful House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

For 214 years during World War II he 
served in the administrative branch of the 
Government as adviser and assistant to James 
F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and later as War Food Administrator. 
He left the bench of the United States Court 
of Claims, to which he had been appointed 
in 1940, on draft by President Roosevelt, 
for the administrative service. 

Washington being what Washington is, 
Judge Jones is still a well-known and useful 
figure to the administrative and legislative 
branches of the Government, although na- 
turally his interest is centered in the court. 
Such varied experience is not lightly tossed 
away, and his advice and counsel is still 
sought by legislators and administrators. 

The United States Court of Claims is on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, catewampus from the 
White House grounds and next door to the 
Blair House, which is the official residence 
for visiting dignitaries from foreign coun- 
tries. President Truman lived there, too, 
while the White House was undergoing re- 
construction. It was here that the Puerto 
Ricans attempted assassination in 1951, and 
bullets richocheted close to the venerable 
court building. 

Once an art gallery, the old red brick 
building bristles with cupolas and fancy 
facade features. The old-fashioned dignity 
of the interior arrangements gives consider- 
ably more of the feeling of the calm conti- 
nuity of the law than do most of the Fed- 
eral courts in Washington, which are housed 
in the long corridors of executive buildings 
or the United States Courthouse—or in the 
case of the Supreme Court, in what appears 
to be a marble mausoleum. 

Long before the modern theory of “gouge 
the corporations since they ain’t people,” 
there was a tendency to gouge the Govern- 
ment, which, too, was big and impersonal. 
A democratic government is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to unfair claims and must be even 
more fair in dealing with the people who 
support it by choice. 

Until 1855, a citizen or a foreigner could 
obtain satisfaction for a claim only by pre- 
senting his case to the Congress. In that 
year, the United States Court of Claims was 
set up to assure that an impartial judgment 
could be passed on such claims—assuring the 
Government protection against unfair and 
unjust claims and protecting the individual 
against oppression, economically speaking, 
by the Government. 

President Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
founders of the court, and now it grants 
millions of dollars to those who have been 
wronged (and also quashes the claims of 
those who would fradulently gouge the Gov- 
ernment). After World War I, the claims 
amounted to more than $2 billion. 

The largest single award ever made was in 
the Ute Indian case, where $32 million were 
allowed for 442 million acres taken by the 
Government. 

In 1952, the court allowed $14 million in 
1,600 cases involving $100 million dollars in 
claims on taxes and Government contracts. 

If no other court in the world deals in 
such staggering figures, neither does any 
other court listen so patiently to absurdly 
small claims. Once the court allowed $1.50 
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lunch money to a Department of Agriculture 
employee who sued the Government for this 
sum which he thought legally should be 
refunded. 

The claims range from sheer fraudulence 
to knotty problems of the law. For instance, 
the court found that a farmer whose chickens 
had been scared eggless by planes from a 
nearby airbase had a legitimate claim. It 
was not so kind to the wife of an American 
diplomat who felt she was entitled to extra 
expense money when shipment of her pet 
dogs was delayed during wartime. It had 
no patience with a man who deliberately 
threw himself in the path of an Army truck, 
then sued for damages. 

The chief judge of this unique court is 
fitted by temperament, education, and ex- 
perience for its work. A quiet man, who 
has made his influence felt by sheer ability 
and a friendly attitude toward the aspira- 
tions of the other fellow, Marvin Jones might 
never have taken his first step toward 
national priminence, if it hadn’t been for a 
merry-go-round on a Matador fairgrounds. 

The judge was running for Congressman 
in the old 13th District of Texas which 
stopped just a few miles short of Dallas and 
included all of the northwest area of Texas 
(now the 13th, 18th, and 19th). He was 
campaigning against John H. Stephens who 
has held the post for many years. 

“Only a young man steeped in ignorance 
would have attempted the race. I actually 
spoke at one rally 35 miles from Dallas and 
covered the whole district by any means 
available, from railroad, to horseback, to 
foot,” he recalls. 

At the Matador picnic, his opponent’s 
speech was drowned out by the music from 
a mule-drawn merry-go-round. Jones stud- 
ied a minute, slipped $2 to Jeff Morris, the 
merry-go-round owner, with the advice that 
he rest the mules a moment. Jeff was glad 
to oblige. The crowd gathered at the ros- 
trum and heard every word Judge Jones said. 

That ability to quietly study a situ- 
ation and find a practical solution stood the 
judge well in years to come. He is the 
father of most of the emergency legislation 
that saved the farmers in the thirties. The 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 still forms the 
framework of the Government’s agriculture 
program. Jones fathered the AAA, the soil- 
conservation bill, and the bill creating the 
five-State wind erosion district. (Just re- 
cently, the chief Judge reminded Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson that a reinstatement of 
that district again might be the salvation 
of the Great Plains area in this period of 
drought and blowing dust.) 


The Farm Credit Administration policies 
of low interest rates and long time loans are 
largely his handiwork. 

On display at the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Museum in Canyon may be seen 13 
presidential pens with which were signed 
important pieces of legislation sponsored by 
Judge Jones. 

His firm foundation in law was received 
at the University of Texas and in the court- 
rooms of the Panhandle, since he practiced 
law in Amarillo after his admission to the 
bar in 1908. He also served as chairman of 
the board of legal examiners for the Seventh 
Supreme Judicial District of Texas. 


Judge Jones was born near Valley View, 
Tex., just inside the old 13th District—and 
a stone’s throw from the Fourth District, 
where his longtime friend and congressional 
teammate, Speaker of the House Rayburn, 
lives. 

In fact, Judge Jones was only 3 years be- 
hind RAYBURN, now dean of the Fouse of 
Representatives (with 42 years of service), in 
entering the House. The judge was elected 
in 1916, represented the 13th until 1919 when 
the 18th was split off, leaving the area from 
north of Wichita Falls to Dallas in the 18th. 
Then in 1934, his district was further re- 
duced as Texas was assigned another con- 
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gressional Representative because of growth 
of population, and George Mahon, of Lp. 
bock, was elected as first Representative from 
the 19th District. 

Judge Jones resigned from Congress in 
November, 1940, staying until the calendg 
of the session was cleared, although he was 
appointed to the United States Court ot 
Claims bench by Franklin Delano Rooseyejt 
on April 9 and approved by the Senate op 
April 10. In less than 7 years he became 
chief justice of the court. 

Of course, during that period he was on 
leave of absence to help the administration 
of the war effort. No one in Washington 
knew so much about the problems of the 
producers of food, nor was so able to rally 
the farmers for the all-out productiog 
needed for the armed services and the stary. 
ing areas of our allies. 

During this period, he also served as pres}. 
dent of the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, which was composed 
of 600 delegates representing 44 nations, 

The 18th district still claims the judge 
for its own; everyone who Comes to Wash. 
ington drops in to see him. And the judge 
still knows his district like a man knows 
his own backyard, 

During the recent national spelling bee 
when he visited with the John D. Glenns, 
of Canadian (whose son, John D. Glenn, Jr, 
was the Globe-News champion for the na- 
tional event), he recalled the families of two 
elder Glenns—and “people I had almost for- 
gotten,” said Mrs. Glenn. 

The judge will be in Amarillo soon to visit 
with his mother, Mrs. Docia Hawkins Jones, 
Talmadge Place, and his sister, Mrs. Jeff 
Neely. He always tries to spend July 6 in 
Amarillo when his mother celebrates her 
birthday—the 99th one this summer. 

The United States Court of Claims is just, 
fair—and has a heart as big as the country 
it serves. 

Realizing that everyone cannot afford to 
travel to Washington to make his Claim 
against the Government, it goes to the people 
who cannot come to it. 

Eleven Commissioners assume this Job of 
traveling—all over the world, if necessity de- 
mands. They have gone to the bedsides of 
dying men, to jails and poorhouses, to river- 
side shacks, and crossroads general stores. 

One of these Commissioners also is from 
the 18th district. Wilson Cowen, once judge 
of Dallam County, has served the United 
States Court of Claims since 1942. 

He will go to Europe this summer to heat 
several cases, one of which is a claim by 
the opera singer, Maria Jeritza, whose home 
near Salzburg, Austria, was used by Ameri- 
can occupation forces during World War II. 
It was filled with priceless antiques and 
china gathered from all over the world, the 
singer claims, and much of it was destroyed 
during the occupation. However, the Ger- 
mans earlier occupied the castle. Commis- 
sioner Cowen will attempt to find which 0t- 
cupying force destroyed Jeritza’s possessions. 

Cowen has served as vice president of the 
Texas State Society, a fluorishing orgamiza- 
tion. Under its banner, Texans in the Capl- 
tal get together for practically any reason, 
ranging from a barbecue to honoring 8 native 
son. He also has been president of the ¢ 
students of the University of Texas La¥ 
School, of whom there are many in the 
Capital. 

Wilson is one of the most respected of the 
faithful corps of Texas workers in the Gov 
ernment. Since 1938, when he became State 
director of the old Farm Security Adminis 
tration with headquarters in Amarillo, he 
has served in several capacities. For a time 
during 1939 and 1940, he was in Washington 
with the Department of Agriculture and thea 
returned to Amarillo to head the FSA Tr 
gional office. Later the Dallas and Amarillo 
offices were merged and for a time Wils0? 
ran the affairs of both. In 1942 he came 
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ashington as Commissioner for the 
dit States Court of Claims. 

One of those ageless persons, Wilson looks 
exactly as he did 20 years ago in the Pan- 
nandle—boyish. 

He is married to the former Florence 
Walker, daughter of the late George E. 
walker, pioneer Rock Island railroad man. 
In fact, Walker was one of the first men to 
gettle in Dalhart. 

They have two sons—Walker, who is a 
junior at Harvard, where he was honored 
with & scholarship this year, and John, 13. 

Wilson was born down in Bosque County 
in 1905 and moved to the Panhandle in 1928, 
shortly after his graduation from Texas U. 
in 1928. He was associated with the firm of 
Tatum & Strong until his election as county 
judge in 1934. 

There is another west Texas Commissioner 
at the court. He is Col. Paul H. McMurray, 
formerly of Floydada, although he has served 
in Washington for many years on the board 
of veteran appeals for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

He was appointed as commissioner to the 
United States Court of Claims about a year 


0. 

— McMurray’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. McMurray, live in Canyon now, and his 
oldest son, Paul H. McMurray, Jr., will enter 
West Texas State College next fall. 

Last week his other son, Donald, was 
named the outstanding athlete at Woodrow 
Wilson High School in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The McMurrays also have a daughter, 
Marilyn, who is the wife of Capt. C. L. 
Rishell. The Rishells have just returned to 
Washington from Frankfurt, Germany, and 
will be stationed here. 

Colonel McMurray came to Washington 
shortly after World War I and worked at a 
civil-service job while he attended George 
Washington University, where he obtained 
his law degree. He served for 5 years in the 
Army during World War II. 

At the court, too, is Mrs. Lotus Allen Van 
Huss, who has been Judge Jones’ secretary 
since 1924, 

She was secretary to the late Judge S. H. 
Madden when she resigned to take the 
Washington position. 

Her acquaintanceship through the 18th 
district is almost as wide as that of Judge 
Jones, It’s the congressional secretaries on 
whom falls the work of getting the answers 
to most of the thousands of questions for 
Information and for running the errands 
that we constituents demand. 





William R. George and the George Junior 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when the best brains of the 
country are seeking to find ways to deal 
with juvenile delinquents, it is appro- 
priate to consider the miracles wrought 
at the George Junior Republic. Founded 
by William R. George, and with sustained 
Moral and financial help from public- 
Spirited citizens such as George East- 
_ and the Sibleys of Rochester, the 
a has rehabilitated scores of boys 
a sirls through the use of a very old, 

atively simple formula: Give them 


love; give them responsibility; give them 
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useful work to do, in a clean environ- 
ment. 

A. B. Genung, who lives in Freeville, 
N. Y., where the George Junior Republic 
is located, took occasion to review the 
success of this undertaking in an article 
in the Times-Union of Rochester on 
June 18. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include it, herewith: 


How It Looks IN FREEVILLE—Dappy GEoRGE— 
No Boy Was “Bap” 


(By A. B. Genung) 


Father’s Day brings to my mind a man who 
was daddy to hundreds of boys and girls 
when they really needed one. 

The man was William R. George, known 
all over the United States as Daddy George. 
He founded the George Junior Republic, a 
school in our village of Freeville. 

I knew Daddy George intimately. I lived 
close to his junior republic from its begin- 
ning and saw many of the transformations it 
wrought in teen-agers. 

This place was and is just what its name 
implies, a little republic, modeled after the 
larger one in which we all live. It is a 
village by itself in the midst of broad farm 
acres, looks like any other American village. 

The youngsters govern their own commu- 
nity, make their own laws, elect their officials 
from president down, have their own money, 
earn their living, learn trades, and generally 
face the same problems and conduct their 
lives as do you and I. 

Daddy George had much early experience 
among the tough-gang boys of New York. 
His idea in founding his junior republic was 
to create an environment wherein the “bad” 
boy would come up against, not a system run 
by the police and other pillars of an adult 
society whom the boy classed as all enemy, 
but against the laws and usages of his own 
young peers. 

The theory was that when the errant 
youngster ran afoul of public sentiment rep- 
resented by others of his own age and kind, 
the impact eventually would straighten him 
out. 

The theory worked. Crime and lawlessness 
just didn’t pay, when one’s own fellows 
punished it instead of applauding it. 

So the school grew. To it came bad boys 
and girls, often sent by the courts, others 
who were homeless, problem teenagers from 
wealthy homes; finally the school accepted 
almost any boy or girl of sound mind and 
body. Many of them were good and tough 
when they arrived. But after a-few weeks 
of trial and error generally the toughest set- 
tled down to honest work and decent con- 
duct. 

I recall the case of the “redhead” brought 
there in handcuffs by a county sheriff. Five 
years later he married one of the teachers at 
the Republic and went out to a notable 
career in YMCA work. 

There was the boy who stayed crooked un- 
derneath and even after having been elected 
president stole some Government funds. In 
the end he was found out, impeached, 
jailed—all done by his own young peers. 
But he had a streak of character somewhere 
inside. He finally straightened up, was sent 
through Harvard by a friend of the Republic, 
and wound up a business executive of note. 

Hundreds of these cases could be recited. 
And into most of them were woven the dy- 
namic personality, kindliness, and insight of 
“Daddy” George. 

No boy or girl, whatever their unhappy 
deeds, ever found the refuge of that warm 
heart closed to them. 

None was bad, just misguided. He was a 
great man, certainly a man worthy to be 
recalled on Father's Day. 

Incidentally, much money and friendly 
support have come to the Junior Republic 
over the years, from George Eastman, the 
Sibleys, and other generous Rochester 
families. 
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Library of Congress Requests Authoriza- 
tion for 3-Year Study of Archaic Copy- 
right Law of 1909—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 20, 1955, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2677, creating a Fed- 
eral commission to study the copyright 
laws and to make recommendations for 
their revision. 

On June 7, 1955, Dr. L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Librarian of Congress, and Arthur 
Fisher, Register of Copyrights, in testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Appropriations, described the 
Copyright Act of 1909 as “archaic” and 
requested the creation of a number of 
new positions in the Copyright Office to 
undertake a 3-year study looking toward 
revision of the domestic law. Excerpts 
from that important testimony are pre- 
sented here: 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE 

Mr. Norre.t. We will go on to the next 
item which is the “Copyright Office” on 
page 90 of the bill. The estimate for 1956 
is $1,195,284 and in 1955 you had $1,100,000. 
An increase is desired this coming year of 
$95,284. We will insert page 26 of the justi- 
fications in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Salaries and expenses, Copyright Office 


See POGUES WE wiccccausweesacn $1, 100, 600 
Se Civ cttiticcnninseccson 1, 195, 284 
Net increase .........<.<. +95, 284 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


1. Federal employees group life in- 
+ $3, 386 
The cost of Federal employees 
group life insurance, which is 
being absorbed during 1955, is 
specifically requested for 1956 as 
an item of increased cost. The 
estimate is based on experience 
during 1955 which indicates a 
cost of about % of 1 percent of 
the total requirement for per- 
sonal services. 
2. Ingrade increases .............. 
Increases in salary costs of staff 
subject to such increases in 1956 
over 1955 due to periodic ingrade 
increases. 
3. New positions requested_-__--_--- 
The annual cost of 21 new posi- 
tions requested as follows: 
Studies relating to the re- 
vision of the copyright law: 
$29, 435 
9, 525 


+16, 818 


"+-75, 080 


Workload—Increased 
volume of business: 


Total positions 
WE Patines res 75 — + 
Total increase___....__. +95, 284 


Mr. Norre.i. Will you give us a short 
statement regarding your item for the Copy- 
right Office? Will you describe especially 
the need for the 21 new positions which are 
proposed in 1956? 
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Dr. MouMmrorp. Yes, sir. May I mention 
that in the case of the first two items, “Fed- 
eral employees group life insurance,” and 
the “ingrade increases,” the same principle 
prevails here as mentioned in respect to the 
other appropriation. 

REVISION OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


Then, proceeding to the “New positions,” 
the request for the 10 new positions is for 
the revision of the copyright law for a spe- 
cial 3-year program. This is intended to 
provide 7 attorneys to participate in stu- 
dies relating to revising and redrafting the 
copyright law or to relieve experienced at- 
torneys on the Copyright Office staff to do 
this work, and 3 clerk-stenographers to per- 
form clerical duties in connection with this 
work. 

The present copyright law of the United 
States, title 17 of the United States Code, 
as codified and enacted into positive law 
by the act of July 30, 1947, and amended 
by subsequent acts is basically and sub- 
stantively the act of March 4, 1909. 

Now, Mr. Fisher, the Register of Copy- 
rights is here, and I would be glad to have 
him elaborate upon the need for this assist- 
ance for the proposed revision of the copy- 
right law. 

Mr. NorrELu. I think we would be glad 
to hear him for a few minutes. State your 
name and how long you have been in this 
kind of work. 

Mr. FIsHER. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee, my name is Arthur Fisher. 
I have been either Register, Acting Register, 
or Associate Register of Copyrights for about 
7 years. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to appear before the subcommittee to ex- 
plain the problems and the needs of the 
Copyright Office. 

REVISION OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


Now, the third item is for the revision of 
the law, the item under discussion as I 
came in. 

May I say just a word about the general 
problem of the revision of the law. As the 
Librarian just said, the act we operate under 
is really the act of 1909. There have been 
minor revisions, and the codification of the 
act brought about just as I came to the 
Office, but there have been no revisions of 
the fundamental provisions of the law. 

Since the law of 1909 was enacted there 
have been tremendous technical and organ- 
izational changes, which can even be said to 
be revolutionary. For example, there was 
no radio or television industry at that time. 
The motion-picture industry was just a 
fragment. The recording industry had not 
developed. Many modern methods of mass 
reproduction were still unknown. 

So the copyright law of 1909, under which 
Wwe operate in the United States, is out of 
date, archaic, and this is generally so recog- 
nized. The several committees of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the other associa- 
tions concerned with copyrights have urged 
a@ general revision of the law for many years. 
In the past three American Bar administra- 
tions I have dealt directly with personnel of 
those committees. 


We have taken the position for the last 6 
years that we were engaged in a very difficult 
international problem of securing better pro- 
tection for American works abroad. I might 
say parenthetically that the motion-picture 
industry, for example, out of a total annual 
business of that industry running about 
$14 billion, with something less than half 
of that dollar volume in the producing com- 
panies, 42 percent of that production com- 
pany business is overseas. That is a very 
large amount of business, and is very im- 
portant in the representation of American 
interests abroad. 

We gave the foreign situation a priority. 
After 6 years of work we have secured the 
adoption of the Universal Copyright Con- 


vention, which required certain changes in * 
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domestic law and is going into effect in the 
next few weeks. A short waiting period is 
provided for. 

We heard yesterday that Germany has 
completed its ratification and the United 
States has also, s0 we now have ratification 
of 11 countries out of the 12 necessary. 

We took the position over these last 6 or 7 
years that we should not deal with the do- 
mestic revision of the law beyond the mini- 
mum extent necessary in connection with the 
universal convention and the foreign situa- 
tion. We were successful in doing that. If 
we had taken on the general revision, we 
never would have gotten through with the 
universal convention. 

That leaves us with the problem of the 
proposals made with respect to the domestic 
American law, both on the west coast and 
New York. We have persuaded people sub- 
mitting such amendments to postpone them 
until there could be a comprehensive revi- 
sion. We have now come to the point where 
we should deal with that. 

We have had a number of detailed changes. 
In talking to the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, who have worked very closely 
on all amendments to the copyright law, 
I have noted that some of them express the 
view that we should not do this piecemeal, 
as an uncoordinated revision, but that we 
need to accomplish a fundamental revision. 

We feel that for this task the Copyright 
Office has the staff and the experience. It 
is very difficult to find impartial people com- 
petent both in these industries and in copy- 
right problems. What we should do in the 
domestic field is the same as was done in the 
foreign field, namely, do the spade work on 
the facts, analyze these very complicated 
problems, present alternatives, and follow 
procedures where the Congress itself can 
decide policy questions. 

We will have to use our most experienced 
examiners and attorneys in order to do this. 
However, in order to release them and still 
keep current, we need to recruit a small group 
of new examiners. Our requirements are 
very small, compared either to our total staff 
or the Patent Office. We estimate we should 
have 7 additional juniors to do the current 
examining work, the current routine tech- 
nical work, plus 3 clerical people; with these 
we can keep up to date in our normal work 
and really do a good job on this long-overdue 
revision of the law. 

In summary, we are only asking for $95,000 
increase. In comparison with this sum the 
total of cash turned over to the Treasury, 
plus the value of deposits, is very much in 
excess of the amount I come before you to 
request. 


SUMMARY OF NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF COPY- 
RIGHT OFFICE 


Mr. FisHER. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared 
a brief summary of what I have said. Could 
that be given to you for inclusion in the 
record? 

Mr. Norre.u. All right. We will place this 
in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

“As Register of Copyrights, I appreciate the 
opportunity to summarize the needs and 
problems of the Copyright Office. 


“Piecemeal revision expensive and 
undesirable 


“Many individual administrative and other 
changes have been found necessary in the 
law. To accomplish these piecemeal is an 
expensive and unsatisfactory procedure. For 
the past several years subcommittees of the 
American Bar Association and other associa- 
tions concerned with copyright have been 
established to seek a general revision of our 
copyright law. 

“Domestic law revision postponed for 6 years 

“In view of the effort to draft and secure 
United States adherence to the Universal 
Copyright Convention, now - successfully 
achieved, these efforts for a general revision 


“of the domestic copyright law were discour- 


June 98 


aged during the past 6 years. It was felt 
necessary, if the universal convention was to 
be completed on schedule, that Changes jp 
the domestic law should be limited to those 
essential to the approval of that convention 

“Assurances, however, were given to those 
who urged the importance of revision of the 
domestic law that such a revision in th 
domestic law would be undertaken as soy 
as the changes related to the internationg| 
convention were accomplished. 

“The matters of domestic revision, there. 
fore, is overdue and should now be promptly 
undertaken. The first step, if the same su. 
cess is to be achieved in the domestic field 
as in the foreign, is to make factual Studies 
careful analyses of existing law, with pres. 
entation of alternative solutions. 


“Copyright Office to make factual and an. 
alytical studies, final policy decisions by 
Congress 
“The final deternination of policy will, of 

course, rest with the appropriate COMMittees 

of Congress. No matter what form any bill 
takes or the detailed procedure adopted, the 

Copyright Office will be looked to, to do the 

impartial spadework and analyze the alter. 

natives. 


“Fundamental revision of domestic law now 
needed 


“The matter is not merely one of codifica. 
tion but of fundamental revision. Several of 
the most competent personnel and attorneys 
experienced in the work of the Office and the 
administration of the law would devote 
themselves to this task. They cannot te 
spared from current activities unless replaced 
at least temporarily by other examiners, A 
minimum of 7 attorneys and 3 supporting 
clerical staff is estimated as needed for this 
purpose.” 

Dr. MumrorpD. Finally, I should like to em- 
phasize, Mr. Chairman that the proposal for 
the revision of the law is for only a 3-year 
project. 

Mr. NoRRELL, All right. 





Library of Congress Requests Authoriz- 
tion for 3-year Study of Archaic Copy- 
right Law of 1909—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, great interest has been e%- 
pressed in a study prepared for me by 
the American Law Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress of the major attempts 
to modernize the copyright law of 1909. 
Among those expressing interest in this 
study have been representatives of the 
National Broadcasting Co., the firm of 
Covington & Burling, the American S0 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers, and the Government of Swil- 
zerland. An excerpt from this histon¢ 
study is included here: 

V. RESPITE 

In the 70th Congress the bill for the gen 
eral revision of the copyright laws was aga! 
introduced by Mr. Vestal as H. R. 8912. This 
bill was the same as H. R. 10434 of the 69th 
Congress. No hearings were held by the col 
mittee on H. R. 8912, and no action was taken 
with respect to a major revision throughout 
the entire Congress. 

VI. THE VESTAL BILL OF 1930 

The Vestal bill was again introduced in 

the 71st Congress as H. R. 6990. Hearith 


19 
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ere held by the Committee on Patents on 
” ril 3, 4, and 11, 1930. At the beginning of 
hearings, the chairman, Mr. Vestal stated 
z yect to design copyrights and me- 
with res] 
chanical reproductions that separate hear- 
ings had been held upon bills dealing with 
those subjects and that therefore the wit- 
nesses should touch lightly upon them, but 
with respect to the rest of the bill the com- 
mittee would like to have a thorough discus- 

on.* 

Those in favor of the bill were: 

Will Irwin, Authors League, American Cen- 
ter of the P. E. N. Club. 

Marc Connelly, dramatist, Authors League. 

Elmer Davis, writer, Authors League. 

Miss Thyra Samter Winslow, Authors’ 

ague. 

Pal cee Crowell, Authors League. 

John Paine, American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers. 

* Frederick Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

Frederick A. Stokes, Chairman, Copyright 
Committee, the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

John Benbow, Longman’s, Green & Co. 

J. W. Lippincott, publisher. 

Cass Canfield, executive vice president, 
Harper Bros. 

Lynham B. Sturgis, the Century Co. 

George P. Brett, Jr., treasurer and general 
manager, the Macmillan Publishing Co. 

Edward H. Hart, husband of Mrs. Hart, 
writer. 

Hon. Sol Bloom, Representative in Con- 
gress from New York. 

Mrs. William Atherton Dupuy, the League 
of American Pen Women, Dramatist Guild, 
the Authors’ League. 

Austin Strong, dramatist. 

Joseph P. Bickerton, Jr., representing vari- 
ous theatrical producing managers, drama- 
tists, and magazines. 

John Golden, the John Golden Theater, 
New York. 

Arthur McKeough, editor, Good House- 
keeping. 

Lyman Beecher Stowe, grandson of Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Fred G. Cooper, illustrator. 

a J. A. Murphy, Guild of Free Lance 
rtists. 

Charles Scribner, Jr., Charles Scribner’s 
s0n, 

John Macrae, president, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Carl Cannon, the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Arthur Guiterman, poet. 

Miss Marguerite Widdemer, poet. 

Karl W. Kirchwey, the Hurst Organization. 

Mrs. Mateel Howe Farnhan, novelist. 
tow Gladys Shaw Erskine, novelist and 
0eT. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Newport Hepburn, the Pen 
and Brush Club of New York. 

William H. Osborne, the Authors’ League. 

William O. Tufts, the map publishers. 

C. Augustus Norwood, the Christian Sci- 
fice publishing interest. 

Arthur W. Weil, Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. 

— Swarts, Paramount Famous, 
orp. 

W. D. Wiechmann, 

Louise M. Sillcox. 

R. R. Bowker, president, R. R. Bowker Co., 
magazine publishers. 

_Those who testified against the bill or cer- 
‘ain features of the bill were: 

Dano, Henry G. Doyle, George Washingtcen 

; 7 versity, the American Association of Uni- 
sity Professors, 

haat C. Lucas, executive secretary, Na- 
ook ublishers’ Association. 

A ‘am B. Warner, National Publishers’ 

Ssociation, 


li ae Hanson, American Newspaper Pub- 
“shers’ Association, 


ee 
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William Klein, attorney, the Shubert The- 
ater Corp. 

Lee Shubert. 

Al H. Woods. 

William L. Brown, Assistant Register of 
Copyrights, Library of Congress. 

John W. Ziegler, vice president, the John 
C. Winston Co. 

Wailace McClure, Assistant Chief, Treaty 
Division, United States State Department. 

Jean Monk, manager, National Fellowship 
Club, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

M. L. Raney, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

O. R. Barnett, attorney. 

After all the testimony was in, a new com- 
mittee bill, H. R. 12549 was introduced by 
Mr. Vestal, the chairman. In reporting the 
committee bill the House committee on pat- 
ents stated: 

“H. R. 6990, introduced in the House of 
Representatives during the first session of 
the 7ist Congress, is in general revision of the 
national copyright law. A similar bill was 
introduced in the year 1926 and has been 
before the patents committee ever since its 
introduction in that year; and there have 
been many hearings upon it before the 
committee, a large amount of testimony 
taken and a multitude of conferences be- 
tween various interests held. The commit- 
tee has successfully reconciled the differ- 
ences. The context of the bill has been 
changed in various particulars from time to 
time to meet valid suggestions on the part 
of one interest or another and the present 
bill, H. R. 12549, combines the results of all 
hearings and all conferences. 

“It has been found that practically all the 
industries and all the authors have united 
in support of this revision. The authors, 
playwrights, screen writers, composers, and 
artists support it. The book publishers, the 
motion-picture producers, the newspapers 
and magazines, the allied printing trades 
unions, the librarians, the majority of the 
theatrical managers, all of these have ap- 
peared at the hearings and have supported 
the principles of the bill. 

“This general revision of the copyright law 
provides for— 

“(1) Automatic copyright by which the 
copyright is conferred upon the author 
upon creation of his work, a right so limited 
by various provisions of the bill as to be 
made a privilege; 

(2) Divisible copyright, which permits 
the assignee, grantee, or licensee to protect 
and enforce any right which he acquires 
from an author without the complications 
incident to the old law; 

“(3) International copyright, which en- 
ables American authors merely by complying 
with the provisions of this act, to secure 
copyright throughout all the important 
countries of the world without further for- 
malities.” 2 





1U. S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, hearings on H. R. 6990, pp. 14-15. 
? House Rept. No. 1689, 71st Cong., 2d sess. 





Library of Congress Requests Authoriza- 
tion for 3-Year Study of Archaic Copy- 
right Law of 1909—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, I am including the concluding 
portion of section 5 of the study pre- 
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pared for me by the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress of the 
major attempts to modernize the copy- 
right law of 1909. I do this because of 
the great interest which has been ex- 
pressed in this study: 


However, things did not go as smoothly 
as the committee report seemed to indicate. 
The report itself contained a minority re- 
port which was an attack upon the bill with 
resnvect to divisibility of copyrights. 

The bill was recommitted twice before it 
was debated.* The first recommittal was for 
compliance with the Ramseyer rule, House 
rule XII, section II (a). Thereafter the bill 
was again reported out (H. Rept. 1898, 71st 
Cong.). The second recommittal was on re- 
quest of the committee chairman due to the 
discovery of an irregularity in the adoption 
of the report (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 72, 
p. 11994). The bill was reported out the 
third and last time as House Report No. 2016, 
T1ist Congress. 

After being debated the bill passed the 
House * on January 5, 1931, and was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Patents. This 
committee also held hearings. At the hear- 
ings it was evident that opposition was de- 
veloping. The chairman, in opening the 
hearings, stated: 

“I may say to those assembled here at 
this hearing that today and tomorrow have 
been set aside by the committee to have 
a hearing upon this bill, H. R,. 12549. This 
hearing was called at the instance of oppo- 
nents of the bill as a whole or as opponents 
to some specific portion of the bill. It is 
the purpose of the committee today to allow 
all of today, if necessary, to those opposing 
the bill either as a whole or in part. If 
there are people here who have had their 
day before the House committee we do not 
care to spend time in hearing them repeat 
what they said before the House committee. 
We can read that. However, if they spoke 
before the House committee and they have 
some new proposition that reaches beyond 
what they said at the House hearing, of 
course we shall be glad to hear them.” 

“After the opponents of the bill or parts 
of it have been heard, we will then listen 
to those first who approve the bill in its 
present form and, second, those who ap- 
prove the bill generally, who have some 
minor amendments to suggest. We desire 
those who oppose this bill or who will direct 
their energies to opposition to specific por- 
tions of it, to arrange this hearing in their 
own way and to select their own speaker or 
speakers, giving to the committee the name 
and address of the person or persons who 
are to address the committee. We do not 
want people called here to talk to us over 
the same matters that have been talked of 
in the House and I think we will discover 
pretty soon whether or not the speaker is 
keeping within that limitation or whether 
he is not. We want to get through with this 
bill. We want to give you a full hearing, as 
full as is necessary, but we do want you to 
pin your statements right down to the spe- 
cific things that appear in the bill as it is 
before the Senate, and we want your state- 
ments to go to the things that you object 
to. We want to know in a concise way why 
you object, and, if you have an amendment 
which you propose on the general theory 
that some legislation is to pass, we request 
that you have your amendment prepared 
and put it up to us in order that we can have 
the benefit of it. In other words, you can- 
not be too concise, too direct, in your criti- 
cism, nor too specific.” 5 

The lineup at these hearings was as fol- 
lows. Those in favor of the bill were: 

William H. Osborne, Council of the Au- 
thors’ League. 

Chester T. Crowell, the Authors’ League. 
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Gene Buck, American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors, and Publishers. 

Otto C. Wierum, the Bar Association of the 
City of New York. 

Frederick G. Melcher, vice president, R. R. 
Bowker Co., National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

Louis D. Fraelich, American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 

Wallace McClure, Assistant Chief, Treaty 
Division, United States State Department. 

M. J. Flynn, America’s Wage Earners Pro- 
tective Conference. 

George C. Lucas, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association. 

McDonald De Witt, attorney, Conde Nast 
Publishing Co. 

Carl Cannon, American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Arthur W. Weil, Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America. 

Louis FE. Swarts, Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America. 

Walter G. Wiechmann, National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. 

Those opposed to the bill or certain fea- 
tures of the bill were: 

Karl Fenning, attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Oswald F. Schuette, Radio Protective As- 
sociation. 

Eugene C. Brokmeyer, National Association 
of Retail Druggists. 

H. E. Capehart, representing Manutac- 
turers of Slot Machines and Automatic 
Phonographs. 

Wiliiam S. Hedges, National Association 
of Broadcasters. 

Louis G. Caldwell, National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

William A. Brady, theatrical producer. 

Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress. 

William L. Brown, Assistant Register of 
Copyrights, Library of Congress. 

J. H. McCracken, The American Council 
of Education. 

Herman H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress. 

M. L. Raney, representing 21 national or- 
ganizations such as the American Chemical 
Society, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, etc. 

Frank D. Scott. 

John W. Ziegler, vice president, John C. 
Winston Co., publishers. 

A. Julian Brylawski, the Motion Picture 
Theater Owners of America. 

FP. J. Rembusch. 

Senator Bronson Cutting, of New Mexico. 

William Neidel, secretary, Punk & Wagnalls 
Co. 


Hearings on the bill closed on January 29, 
1931. The committee, however, did not re- 
port the bill until February 23. In its re- 
port it stated: 


“Bills not unlike the one under consider- 
ation have been before the House of Repre- 
sentatives since the year 1926. Many hear- 
ings have been had and a large volume of 
testimony adduced before members of the 
Committee on Patents of that body, as well 
as to your committee during its considera- 
tion of the measure now under review. It 
will be noted that notwithstanding the ex- 
tended consideration given to this and other 
measures by committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, your committee has seen fit to 
modify the bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives in many respects. The bill 
as now presented to the Senate is the result 
of all this extensive study and consideration. 
It is safe to say that practically all of the in- 
custries and all of the authors and compos- 
ers have united in support of this measure. 
The authors, playwrights, composers, and 
artists are in favor of its enactment. The 
book publishers, the motion-picture pro- 
ducers, the publishers of newspapers and 
magazines, the allied printing-trade unions, 
the librarians, a majority of the theater man- 
agers—all of these have appeared at one or 
another of the several hearings and have 
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expressed their approval of the principles of 
the bill, as well as most of its provisions. 


“MAJOR AMENDMENTS PROVIDED BY H. R. 12549 


“What might be called the major amend- 
ments to the existing copyright law that are 
provided in this bill may be summarized un- 
der three heads as follows: 

“(1) Automatic copyright, by which a copy- 
right is conferred upon the author imme- 
diately he creates a work. 

“(2) Divisible copyright, which permits the 
author to dispose of his several rights which 
he has in his creation and to enable his 
assignee, grantee, or licensee to protect any 
such right which he acquires, and this with- 
out the many complications arising under 
existing law. 

“(3) Interpational copyright, which guar- 
antees to American authors the copyright of 
their works throughout all the important 
countries of the world without compliance 
with any formalities.” ¢ 

Intermittent debate in the Senate started 
on February 26 and continued until the 
early morning hours of March 2, 1931. From 
a reading of the debate‘ it is evident that 
strong opposition had developed. As a mat- 
ter of fact the situation in the dying hours 
of this Congress was such to cause Senator 
Reed to state :* 

“If it has taken 6 hours to do 9 pages, it 
is going to take about 40 hours to do the re- 
maining 40 pages. There are only about 
3414 hours left of this Congress.” 

After numerous efforts to recess, the hour 
then being later than 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing (a. m.), the Senate finally recessed with 
no vote on final passage of the bill. There- 
after, the bill was never taken up again 
and, of course, died with the adjournment 
of the 7ist Congress. 





* CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 72, pp. 10595, 
11549. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 72, pp. 11994, 
11996, 12018, 12473, 12474; vol. 74, pp. 2006, 
2019, 2022, 2037, 2080, 2081. 

*°U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 
Patents. T7ist Cong., hearings on H. R. 12549, 
pp. 1-2. 

*S. Rept. No. 1732, 71st Cong., pp. 19-20. 

7 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 74, pp. 6102, 
6234, 6237, 6244, 6449, 6458, 6463, 6470, 6474, 
6480, 6486, 6640, 6654, 6706. 6709, 6712, 6717, 
6721, 6722, 6727, 6906 (Mr. Jones). 

*Op. cit., p. 6719. 





Social Security for Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
rising demand of lawyers throughout 
the country to be included in the social 
security system should not and cannot 
longer be ignored. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include, as evidence of this rising de- 
mand, the following messages which 
have reached my desk within the past 
week: First, a resolution of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association; second, a mes- 
sage with respect to the views of the 
National Association of Bar Presidents; 
and third, a message from the Bar As- 
sociations of Genesee and Wyoming 
Counties and other bar associations of 
New York. Without exception, they ex- 
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press overwhelming sentiment in favor 
of social security coverage. When are 
we going to heed these pleas anq take 
action? 
The resolution and messages follow: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PHILADELPRy 
Bar ASSOCIATION, JUNE 7, 1955 


Resolved, That the Philadelphia Bar Aggy, 
ciation endorses in principle the inclusiog 
of self-employed members of the lega] Pros 
fession in social-security coverage on a cop. 
pulsory basis; 

Further resolved, That the committee on 
lawyers’ retirement benefits be authorizey 
to adopt such measures as may be reagop. 
ably appropriate in its opinion to promot 
the enactment of such legislation by the 
Congress of the United States, including qo. 
operation with the American Bar Associ. 
tion and other interested organizations, anq 
to take such other appropriate steps as may 
be feasible within the limits of personne 
and resources at their disposal. 


—— 


TELEGRAM FROM GARNER PETRIE, oF Louisyiur, 
Ky., JUNE 14, 1955 


Representative OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a lawyer I am very much interested 
in extending social security to lawyers. 4 
poll taken of lawyers by National Associa 
tion of Bar Presidents shows an overwheln- 
ing majority of lawyers favor social security 
for themselves. 

GARNER PETRIE, 
Louisville, Ky. 


LETTER FROM GENESEE County, N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y., June 14, 1955, 
Hon. Harouip C. OSTERTAG, 
United States Congressman, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. OsTERTAG: As a member Oo! the 
Genesee County Bar Association, I wish to 
inform you that we have passed a resoli- 
tion favoring extension of social-security 
coverage to lawyers. This resolution wis 
passed and approved without dissent. 
Most respectfully yours, 
VINCENT J. GULLO, 
Attorney at Lav. 





WyominGc County Bar ASSOCIATION, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY TREASURER, — 

Arcade, N. Y., June 21, 1955. 
Congressman HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN OsTERTAG: I wish 10 
advise you that the Wyoming County Bit 
Association has gone on record in favor 
legislation to place a lawyer within the catt 
gory of self-employed persons under te 
Social Security Act. ed 

I understand the following associations 
have also gone on record in favor of such 
legislation: Albany County Bar Associatiot, 
Allegany County Bar Association, Associie 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York 
Bar Association of Erie County, Inc., Broit 
County Bar Association, Brooklyn Womens 
Bar Association, Chemung County Bar '* 
sociation, Chenango County Bar Association 
Cortland County Bar Association, Delawit 
County Bar Association, Fulton County Bi 


Association, Livingston County Bar Asso 
ation, Madison County Bar Association, Ne 
York County Lawyers Association, New Yor 
Women’s Bar Association, Oneida County - 
Association, Onondaga County Bar Assoc! 
tion, Otsego County Bar Association, Peek: 


skill Bar Association, Rochester Bar Ass 
ation, Rockland County Bar Association, 
Schenectady County Bar Association, Soutl 
Nassau Lawyers Association, Suffolk County 
Bar Association, Sullivan County Bat _ 
sociation, Ulster County Bar Associduem 
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washington County Bar Association, Wyom- 
ing County Bar Association,: Yates County 
Bar Association. 
Sincerely yours, 
RoBEeRT BENTLEY. 





Tidelands Champion Seen as Texas 
Gubernatorial Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure and honor that I rise 
this morning to place in the ReEcorp an 
excellent article by Miss Louise Evans, 
of the Amarillo, Tex., Globe-Times. 
This article concerns a man who has 
served his State with great distinction 
and honor for a number of years. A few 
short years ago he came to Washington 
as the junior United States Senator from 
Texas. His splendid work and great 
progress is exemplified by the deep re- 
spect in which he is held by his colleagues 
in the United States Senate. I refer to 
my good friend, Senator Price DANIEL, 
Democrat, of Texas. 

The article follows: 

TWELANDS CHAMPION SEEN AS TEXAS GUBER- 
NATORIAL MATERIAL 

(By Louise Evans, Amarillo Globe-Times 

staff writer) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—Will Sena- 
tor Price DANIEL be a candidate for gover- 
nor of Texas? 

In the early summer of 1955, DANtTex holds 
the same position he took in the fall of 1954 
when he visited in the Panhandle: “* * * 
Under certain conditions.” 

The Senator is not yet ready to publicly 
define tnose conditions. Although the re- 
cent announcement of a bona fide candi- 
date—Reuben Senterfitt, of San Saba—may 
speed up his decision. 

There are two other Texans in Washing- 
ton who are mentioned as Texas guberna- 
torial material—Deputy Defense Secretary 
Bob Anderson, of Vernon, and Representative 
MarTIn Dies, of Lufkin, who is back as Con- 
gressman at large in the House from which 
he voluntarily resigned in 1945, after serv- 
ing for 14 years. During some of those years, 
Dies headed the highly unpopular, at the 
time, but prophetic Un-American Affairs 
Committee that first jousted with Commu- 
nists in America. 

Back in Texas there are double-handfuls 
of potential candidates. Attorney General 
John Ben Shepperd is one—and the post of 
attorney general has always been a popular 
springboard for gubernatorial candidates. 
In fact, Daniel gave long and brilliant serv- 
ice in that position. Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey 
is Known to cherish some ambitions, as do 
Mayor Roy Hofheinz, of Houston, State Sen- 
ator Jimmy Phillips, Agriculture Commis- 
sioner John White, and Representative Jerry 
Sadler. Ralph Yarbrough, wtice defeated by 
Gov. Allan Shivers, traveled with National 
Democratic Chairman Paul Butler on his 
‘wing through the State. And there are 
others whose friends, at least, are promoting 
as gubernatorial material. 
nt attempting any analysis of the 
oe Texans, it appears likely here 
‘av only 1 of the 3 Texan-in-Washington 


cpidates will announce for the governor’s 
hair, 


If it is Danren, then the senatorial 
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post might become available to one of the 
others. Dante does not have to resign from 
the Senate to make the gubernatorial race, 
but if elected, the post would become open 
and either of the other two could be ap- 
pointed for the interim and elected later. 

DanteL has made no bones about the fact 
that he prefers to live in Texas. “I’d rather 
that my children received their education in 
Texas,” he has said. And it must be difficult 
for a man to concentrate on national affairs 
who has spearheaded such home-State proj- 
ects as the tidelands fight, the policy of 
patience in the desegregation moves, and 
even the battle to keep gas and oil producers 
from being named as interstate distributors. 

Not that the freshman Senator has shown 
himself incapable of this growth to national- 
mindedness. ,He forgets sectionalism in his 
service as a Senator. In little more than 2 
years he has captured an important commit- 
tee chairmanship—that of a special investi- 
gation of the narcotics enforcement laws. 
He is serving on the Judicial Committee 
through which move about half of the bills 
considered by the Senate. His speech on the 
Supreme Court May 1954 decision for virtual 
forced desegregation was such a model of 
legal thoroughness and dispassionate policy 
that the veteran Senator Harry Byrrp of 
Virginia distributed copies throughout his 
home State. 

There are certain indications in that speech 
of fundamental character traits in PRICE 
DANIEL, Translated, they give sturdy guide- 
posts to the manner in which the DANIEL 
mind and personality operate. 

First, the approach is factual. DAaNIeL 
points out that desegregation was first prac- 
ticed in Boston and as early as 1849, long 
before the War Between the States, the right 
for such schools was upheld in the courts. 
Time after time, he enumerates earlier opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court which clearly de- 
fined the right for separate but equal schools. 
And he trumpeted “to show * * * the good 
faith of the States in past, to show where 
they got the doctrine * * * the States have 
acted in absolute good faith in believing 
that they were obeying the Constitution and 
the opinions of the Supreme Court.” 

Secondly, he gets to the heart of the mat- 
ter by good spadework into history—for in- 
stance, the theory made much of—that the 
Congress which submitted the 14th amend- 
ment to the States for ratification really 
wanted desegregated schools. As Senator 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, interrupted to say, “The 
very Congress which provided the 14th 
amendment provided for the adoption of a 
separate school system for the races in the 
District of Columbia. My own State at the 
time had a legislature that was largely car- 
petbagger or scallawag. The same legisla- 
ture which ratified the 14th amendment pro- 
posed by the Congress, wrote a constitution 
for the State of Georgia which contained a 
provision for separate schools.” 

The Senator from Georgia was a little more 
brutal than Danret when he referred to the 
present Justices on the Supreme Court. He 
had this to say: “For the first time, the 
Court admittedly substituted psychology 
(trying to analyze the thinking of the Con- 
gress of 1866) for law and precedents when 
it came to construing the Constitution of 
the United States. It is my opinion that if 
the Supreme Court is to abandon law and 
precedents in favor of psychology * * * we 
should either add trained pyschologists of 
recognized ability to the Court, or else we 
should provide that a Court psychologist of 
high standing shall attend the sessions of 
the Court and assist the Attorney General 
of the United States in bringing the Court 
to its conclusions.” 

Thirdly, Senator Danre. shows himself a 
practical man—one who does something 
about a problem, as well as defining it, and 
seeks substitution of a law for action. When 
he was attorney general of Texas, he pre- 
pared the bill that established a univer- 
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sity of Negroes “second to no university in 
the State or in the South (Texas Southern 
University in Houston) * * * although the 
Supreme Court held several years ago that 
Negro citizens are entitled to attend, on the 
graduate level, the University of Texas—the 
great majority—about 6 to 1—of the stu- 
dents have elected to remain in their sepa- 
rate university.” He also cited the fact that 
various reports by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have shown that 
Northern Negroes, with free choice, have 
elected to go to separate schools for Negroes 
in the South, rather than to schools in the 
North where they could be with members of 
other races if they desired. According to 
the latest edition of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
85 percent of all the United States Negro 
citizens with college degrees received them 
at Southern, separate schools. 

Fourthly, DANTEL proved himself a man of 
good will. “I know of no one who had 
ever defended the doctrine of separate but 
equal schools because of prejudice or a de- 
sire to discriminate against either the white 
or colored race, or because of hatred, or a 
feeling of superiority. I have not lived 
among people who have that feeling. That 
has not been my feeling. The only defense 
and justification for the doctrine have been 
that in certain localities it has been im- 
possible to maintain peace, order, and har- 
mony among the people, and to have support 
of the public-school system by the tax- 
payers, when people are forced to mingle 
together against the will of the majority of 
each race.” 

DANIEL, in his defense of the basic good 
will of the South, also noted that “not too 
long ago in the District of Columbia, swim- 
ming pools had to be closed because of fights 
which occurred when there was comingling 
of the races. The same thing was true in 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and New York.” 

Right now Senator Dante. is most inter- 
ested in the coming narcotics probe. He 
thinks that out of it may grow some knowl- 
edge that will be helpful in solving the 
widespread juvenile delinquency. 

He also is keeping a weather eye on two 
areas that are important to Texas. One is 
the recent decision by the Supreme Court, 
which overrode the Federal Power Commis- 
sion decision to allow a division between 
the producer and the distributor of natural 
gas. 
“The men whom this decision will affect 
are not utilities. They are not natural-gas 
companies. They are searchers, developers, 
and producers of oil and gas who cannot 
operate under utility-type rate fixing,” he 
says. 

The other area is one in which DANIEL 
has won a decision, but feels that eternal 
vigilance, as expounded in Curran’s speech 
on the Right of Election in 1790, is the price 
Texas is to pay for the right to keep its 
tidelands. Attorney General Brownell is ask- 
ing the Supreme Court to declare the seaward 
boundary of Louisiana to be 3 geographic 
miles (6,076.1 feet per mile) instead of the 
claimed 3 leagues (10144 miles). The Sub- 
merged Lands Act of 1953, which set aside 
the Supreme Court decision that the Gulf 
States had no right to their tidelands, clearly 
stated that the coastal States were to hold 
the lands beneath navigable waters within 
their boundaries—which was to be 3 geo- 
graphic miles seaward from the coast, or to 
boundaries existing when the States entered 
the Union. Louisiana claims that the en- 
abling act which allowed it to enter the 
Union, contained a clause which included 
within the boundaries of the State “all 
islands within 3 leagues of the coast.” 

As DANIEL points out, no one is now ques- 
tioning the right of Texas to its tidelands 
since the Republic of Texas entered the 
Union by treaty. Still, it never pays to relax 
that eternal vigilance. What happens in 
Louisiana can be made into a yardstick for 
Texas, if one closes the vigilant eye. 
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One of DaNIEv’s appointments within the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is to the sub- 
committee that considers proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. For instance, here are 
the Bricker amendment (which would limit 
treaty making powers of the President) and 
the Gossett-Lodge proposal to abolish the 
electoral college and elect presidents directly 
on the vote of the people. 

There is another amendment which has a 
note of expediency about it in these atomic 
times. It would allow the governor of a 
State to appoint Congressmen for unexpired 
terms, if more than half of the Congressmen 
or the Nation are wiped out in one blast. 

Generally Texans know the history of PRIcE 
DANIEL. Only 44, he has packed into a few 
years a variety of experience. He has been 
@ newspaper man, a Texas legislator (and 
speaker of the house), an attorney general 
in the State administrative setup, and has 
had a sizeable amount of experience in the 
Army (from PFC to captain) and in Security 
Intelligence during World War II. He 
waived immunity and resigned from the 
Texas House to enlist in the armed services. 
He has been author of learned treatises— 
that famous Texas Election Laws is one. 

He was born in Dayton, Tex., on October 10, 
1910, and took 3 degrees at Baylor Uni- 
versity—1 in journalism, 1 in law and a 
doctor’s in law. On June 29, 1940, he married 
Jean Houston Baldwin, a great-granddaugh- 
ter of Sam Houston. She is one of those 
pretty, alert, competent girls that Texas 
turns out, whose youthful appearance belies 
the four children—Price Jr., Jean, Houston, 
and John. 

His Texas residence is Liberty, where he 
is coowner and publisher of the Liberty 
Vindicator and Anahuac Progress. 

He has always been a popular campaigner 
in Texas. In 1948, on his reelection as at- 
torney general, he polled 1,231,881 votes, the 
highest number ever garnered by a candi- 
date in the Democratic primaries. In 1952 
when he was elected to the Senate, he polled 
72 percent of the votes in the primary, and 
of course was elected without opposition in 
the general election. 

DANIEL’s administrative assistant is Jake 
Jacobson, of Austin, who attended law school 
at the University of Texas, served with the 
Texas Supreme Court as briefing attorney 
for 1 year and worked as executive assistant 
to Senator DANIEL when he was attorney 
general. 

John Goldsum, Jr., of Victoria, is legislative 
assistant. He served as a reporter on the 
Victoria Advocate and will graduate from law 
school at American University this year. 

The Senator’s personal secretary is Mrs. 
Emma M. Ward of Austin who has been with 
him since 1943 except during the time Sena- 
tor DANIEL was in the Army, at which time 
she was secretary to Speaker of the House 
of Representatives CLAUD GILMER. 

Mrs. Margaret Behrens of Uvalde has been 
with Senator DANIEL 3 years, while he was 
attorney general, and was secretary to the 
campaign manager during the senatorial 
campaign in 1952. 

Mrs. Mary Folk, of Houston, who is in 
charge of the file room, is the widow of a 
prominent Houston attorney and formerly 
was active in the Texas League of Women 
Voters. ; 

Mrs. Maydell McDarment of San Antonio 
joined the staff in Washington. She worked 
for many years as secretary to the late Gen. 
Billy Mitchell. 

Harry McAdams of Austin was a page in 
the Texas House of Representatives when 
Senator DANIEL was speaker. 

Mrs. Cecil Morgan, Jr., of Fort Worth, who 
is receptionist, is the wife of a former Uni- 
versity of Texas basketball player presently 
serving in the Army near Washington. 

Miss Martha Fulbright, of Waco, a recent 
graduate of Baylor University, joined the 
staff this year and works in the file room. 
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Mrs. Marjorie Amidon, who lives in Wash- 
ington, was formerly with Representative 
Hatton Summers of Dallas for many years. 


Ex-Lincolnite McKenna Heads National 
Jaycees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, a signal 
honor has come to Nebraska with the se- 
lection of Hugh McKenna, of Omaha, 
Nebr., as national president of the 
junior chamber of commerce. Those 
who are still to know him will respect 
and like him. Along with his youth and 
ability is a friendliness and sincerity that 
typifies so many of our young leaders to- 
day who actively enter into a cause and 
give it the effort and attention it de- 
serves. 

Appropriate recognition has also come 
to Charles Thone of Lincoln, Nebr. As 
1 of 5 State junior chamber of commerce 
presidents, he was recognized for out- 
standing service to that organization 
and presented the Clayton Frost Memo- 
rial Award. 

I am happy to join with other Nebras- 
kans in paying my respects to these 
young men for the recognition which 
they have so justly earned. 

And in connection with the recogni- 
tion accorded these Nebraskans, I ask 
leave to insert and have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a news item 
from the Lincoln Journal of June 24, 
1955: 

Ex-LINCOLNTTE McKENNA HEADS NATIONAL 
JAYCEES—CLAYTON FROST MEMORIAL AWARD 
PRESENTED TO THONE 
ATLANTA, GA.—Hugh McKenna, 33-year-old 

Omaha insurance executive, won a 1-year 

term as president of the U. S. Junior Cham- 

ber of Commerce, sweeping from behind in a 

dramatic third ballot turnabout. 

Charles Thone of Lincoln, president of 
the Nebraska Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
received the Clayton Frost Memorial Award. 

McKenna, a former Lincolnite, trailed Ed- 
win H. May, Jr., 30, of Hartford, Conn., by 
a vote of 1,204 to 794 on the first ballot. May 
fell short of a majority by 169 votes when 
Van Richardson, 34, of Greenwood, Miss., 
polled 748 votes. 

After the second ballot went about the 
same way, Richardson’s support broke away 
to McKenna. Texas and Alabama led the way 
as Southern States swung to the Nebraskan. 

May had gone into the balloting as a heavy 
favorite. 

The final third ballot count was 1,450 for 
McKenna, 1,197 for May, and 72 for Richard- 
son, who had released his delegates. Howard 
E. Norris of Madison, Wis., who had been 
expected to enter the race, withdrew his 
possible candidacy as nominations were being 
made. 

McKenna, like the other candidates, a na- 
tional vice president, served as an Air Corps 
captain during World War II. 

He is married to the former Margaret 
Koupal, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
Koupal of Lincoln. They have two children. 

The new president is an administrative 
assistant to the president of Mutual Benefit 
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Insurance Co. in Omaha and was a lobbyist 
to the Nebraska Legislature during the 1953 
and 1955 sessions, representing ° insurance 
firms. 

McKenna’s junior chamber activities first 
began in Lincoln, where he was a member jp 
1946. He became a member of the Omaha 
Jaycees in 1947. 

He is a graduate of the University oy 
Nebraska. 


Testimony on H. R. 377, Garmatz Public 
Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
disappointed that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported out a bil] 
which provided for only 35,000 public 
housing units a year. I had introduced 
H. R. 377 which would have restored 
the program to the one that was adopted 
in 1949, for 135,000 units per year average 
and a maximum of 200,000 per year, 
The bill approved by the Senate carried 
out the recommendations made in my 
bill, H. R. 377, in this respect. However, 
when the housing bill comes before the 
House, I certainly will support any 
amendment to substitute the Senate 
bill’s provisions on public housing, or 
otherwise increase the number of units 
authorized from this very inadequate fiz. 
ure of 35,000. 

My reasons are contained in the fol- 
lowing statement which I gave to the 
Banking and Currency Committee on my 
bill, H. R. 377: 

TESTIMONY By Hon. Epwarp A. GarMAT, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MARYLAND, BEFORE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY ON 
HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Chairman SPENcE and members of the 
committee, I am appearing here today pri- 
marily as the sponsor of H. R. 377, which 
I introduced on the opening day of this ses- 
sion of the Congress, to repeal the various 
restrictions adopted in recent years to crip- 
ple public housing. The evidence before 
this committee is clear that public housing 
construction has come to a standstill, and 
to all intents and purposes is dead and 
buried as a program of Government. 

While my testimony will be devoted large- 
ly to my own bill on this one phase of hous- 
ing—that is, the public housing program— 
I want to say at the start that I am very 
much in accord with other measures before 
you to expand and accelerate the urban re- 
development work which has been so suc- 
cessful in the larger cities of the country. 
Baltimore has been one of the leaders in ul- 
ban renewal as well as in public housing and 
in the rehabilitation of existing housing, ald 
sO we are naturally very much interested 10 
seeing the basic authority for all of these 
programs continually kept up to date with 
current needs. 

Before going into the details of H. R. 377, 
I will tell you first what it is I would like t 
see accomplished. It is this: I would like t 
see this committee restore the public hous 
ing program—that is, the legislative author- 
ity for public housing—to the dimensions 
provided far in the Housing Act of 1949. 
This act, which the late Senator Taft helped 
to write—and I mention that to show that 
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we Democrats are not the only ones to favor 
an effective public housing program—the 
1949 act, I repeat, provided a standard of 
135,000 public housing units a year. It per- 
mitted as many as 200,000 ih any 1 year. 

That is what I would like to see it go back 

to. If this committee and the Congress 
should adopt that objective of H. R. 377, it 
would not mean, of course, that the Gov- 
ernment would have to build that many 
ynits each year. The President would have 
a wide amount of discretion—in fact he 
would have complete discretion—in putting 
the program into effect each year at the 
jevels he thought commensurable with the 
need and with the economic situation gen- 
rally. 
: That is a very important point that is often 
lost sight of. When President Eisenhower 
says he is willing to settle for 35,000 units a 
year for just a few years, my bill would not 
force him to construct more than that dur- 
ing his term. It would allow him, however, 
to look at the whole problem of public hous- 
ing not from the standpoint of what he 
thought he might be able to wheedle out of 
a reluctant Congress in any one year but 
rather from the standpoint of what the 
country needed. 

I think it is pretty clear that even the 
limited authority which now rests in the 
administration to build public housing has 
not been used in the past year or two with 
any degree of effectiveness or even interest. 
If you go through the construction statis- 
tics you find public construction of residen- 
tial building hitting what appears to be new 
lows, with public housing starts during 1954 
and half of those of 1953, which, in turn, 
were only about half of the number in 1951. 
Instead of a monthly average of 3,000 or more 
public-housing units which we were still 
reaching in 19538 on the basis of previous 
commitments, the record since the adoption 
of the Housing Act of 1954 shows monthly 
totals of 200 units, 300 units, 700 units, 900, 
and so on, with few months showing more 
than 1,000. So obviously we are not making 
any kind of production record on public 
housing; we are not even holding our own— 
not coming anywhere near building the 
number of units authorized by the restric- 
tive legislation now in effect. 

Nevertheless, I think we can now acknowl- 
edge the mistakes of last year, admit that 
they have resulted in the virtual death of 
public housing, and go on from there. 

The bill which I have introduced attempts 
not only to correct the mistakes and restric- 
tions of last year’s bill but to do back to 
other legislative roadblocks beginning with 
ro Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
953. 

Thus H. R. 377 would repeal this language 
of the 1953 Appropriation Act: 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 


United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall not, with respect to projects ini- 
tiated after March 1, 1949 * * * (2) after 
the date of approval of this Act, enter into 


ahy agreement, contract, or other arrange- 
ment which will bind the Public Housing 


Administration with respect to loans, an- 
nual contributions, or authorizations for 
commencement of construction, for dwell- 


ing units aggregating in excess of 35,000 to 
be authorized for commencement of con- 
struction during any one fiscal year subse- 
quent to the fiscal year 1953, unless a 


greater number of units is hereafter author- 
ized by the Congress.” 

Now this, of course, was, at the time, a 
*erlous blow for public housing and was one 
“ the first big victories since 1949 for the 
ve which has been opposing public hous- 
rd So vigorously. As the members of this 

mmittee know, President Truman’s bud- 
<A Provided for only 75,000 public housing 

rei @ year while the Korean war was in 
Progress, but when this rider to the appro- 
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priation bill for the 1952-53 year reduced 
that further to 35,000 units, the program 
kept going, and it kept going to the full limit 
of that authorization. 

The following year, however, the 83d Con- 
gress, in the first Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act for the 1953 fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1953 contained this further restric- 
tion: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall not, with respect to projects in- 
itiated after March 1, 1949 * * * (2) after 
the date of approval of this Act, enter into 
any new agreements, contracts, or other 
arrangements, preliminary or otherwise, 
which will ultimately bind the Public Hous- 
ing Administration during fiscal year 1954 
or for any future years with respect to loans 
or annual contributions for any additional 
dwelling units or projects unless hereafter 
authorized by the Congress to do so.” 

Now this, of course, completed the hatchet 
job on public housing through riders on ap- 
propriation bills. From 35,000 units a 
year—a cut in half from the Truman bud- 
get—-we then went down to no units—no 
new units—as the law of the land. 

H. R. 377, therefore, repeals the continuing 
prohibitions on public housing from both 
the 1953 and 1954 appropriation acts. 

The third legislative provision on public 
housing which H. R. 377 would repeal is sec- 
tion 401 (I), Housing Act of 1954: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion may, with respect to low-rent housing 
projects initiated after March 1, 1949, enter 
into new contracts, agreements, or other ar- 
rangements during the fiscal year 1955 for 
loans and annual contributions pursuant to 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, with respect to not exceeding 35,- 
000 additional units: Provided, That no such 
new contract, agreement, or other arrange- 
ment shall be made except with respect to 
low-rent housing projects to be undertaken 
in a community in which there is being car- 
ried out a slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment project, or a slum clearance and 
urban renewal project, assisted under title 
I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, and 
the local governing body of the community 
undertaking such slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment project, or slum clearance 
and urban renewal project, certifies that 
such low-rent housing project is necessary 
to assist in meeting the relocation require- 
ments of section 105 (c) of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended: And pro- 
vided further, That the total number of 
dwelling units in low-rent housing projects 
covered by such new contracts, agreements, 
or other arrangements shall not exceed the 
total number of such dwelling units which 
the Administrator determines to be needed 
for the relocation of families to be displaced 
as a result Of Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernmental action in such community.” 

This provision gives the impression that 
we have a public-housing program but as a 
practical matter we know that virtually none 
of the 35,000 units it purports to authorize 
has actually been approved for construction. 
Many of us warned last year that it would 
build no housing and, of course, it has built 
no housing. It should be repealed in toto. 

And rather than settle for this very in- 
adequate number of 35,000 units a year rec- 
ommended by the President, I urge you to go 
back to the 1949 act, as my bill would do, 
and let us have once again a public housing 
program that builds public housing, that 
builds enough public housing to make at 
ieast a dent in the serious needs of our cities. 
As the spokesman for the American Muni- 
cipal Association, Mayor Clark, of Phila- 
delphia, told you earlier in these hearings, 
Philadelphia alone needed 70,000 new units 
all by itself as of 1950. in the case of Balti- 
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more we have been working steadily at the 
problem of expanding our housing facilities 
and our housing authority, which is one of 
the best, has had a number of projects wait- 
ing in line for authorizations and for con- 
struction commitments, projects which have 
been held up because of the restrictions in 
the 1954 act. 

The red tape, the statistical analyses, the 
studies and surveys required under the 1954 
act before a community could get any part 
of the 35,000 units which were supposed to 
have been authorized by the act have made 
a frightful and chaotic situation out of pub- 
lic housing everywhere. Even a city like 
Baltimore which has been on top of this 
whole problem over a period of years and 
which has had certainly one of the best 
“workable programs” in the country has 
been put to tremendous work tied up in the 
most elaborate kind of red tape. 

For these and other reasons well known to 
this committee, I urge you with all the em- 
phasis I can command to repeal these bad 
mistakes which Congress has made on public 
housing in the last 2 years and, as I said, 
give us a real program, a workable program, 
and effective program which will help get 
people out of slums and into decent accom- 
modations at rents they can afford. Bring 
sunlight into the lives of people living in 
dark alleys. 





Senator Kennedy’s Proposal for Bipar- 
tisan, High-Level Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Should Be 
Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time the Immigration 
and Naturalization Acts have been the 
center of controversy. Almost everyone 
interested in the subject has admitted 
that changes are desirable and neces- 
sary. For example, on May 27, 1955, 
the President submitted certain recom- 
mendations to the Congress which he 
said were vital to the administration of 
the acts. At that time he pointed out 
that “the purposes of the act—the 
Refugee Relief Act—are not being 
achieved as swiftly as we had all hoped.” 
Numerous bills have been introduced to 
affect changes in our laws relating to 
this subject both in the Senate and the 
House. I, myself, have introduced 2 
bills which, if passed, would clarify 
many of the more confused sections of 
the law on this subject and would bring 
the immigration policy of the United 
States into line once more with the tra- 
ditional attitudes of the American 
people on this matter. 

I am introducing today a companion 
measure to Senate Joint Resolution 84, 
introduced in the Senate yesterday by 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts. Because the subject is both 
controversial and vitally important to 
our Nation, the creation of a blue-ribbon 
investigative body seems to me to be the 
most workable approach to the problem. 
We are a Nation dedicated to the idea of 
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providing a land of opportunity for the 
oppressed of other lands. This has been 
one of the cornerstones of our de- 
mocracy and it has helped to make us 
the great Nation that we are. Today, 
however, because of the Communist con- 
spiracy, we must examine our immigra- 
tion policies in the light of a serious 
security problem. The conflict between 
our traditional desires and security has 
created the legislative impasse which 
now exists. A nonpolitical commission 
composed of men of unimpeachable 
reputation should find it possible to take 
both sides of this controversy into ac- 
count and report legislation designed to 
establish a workable policy in both re- 
spects. Without such a balanced study 
our security complex is likely to destroy 
both our traditions and the high esteem 
in which we are held by the peoples of 
other nations because of our traditions. 
I sincerely hope the Congress will see fit 
to pass this resolution promptly. The 
text of my proposal follows: 

Joint resolution to establish a Commission 

on Immigration and Naturalization Policy 


Resolved, etc., 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SeEcTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to maintain 4 pro- 
gram of sound and orderly immigration and 
naturalization of desirable immigrants on a 
basis consistent with the best interests of 
our national security and national economy, 
and consistent with basic American ideals; 
to promote effective, vigorous, and efficient 
administration and enforcement of such a 
program; and to provide for a reexamination 
periodically of such a program and its actual 
operation in order to achieve these ends. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in section 1 of this joint 
resolution, there is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization Policy 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion’’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
12 members as follows: 

(1) Four members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, two from the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
two from private life; 

(2) Four members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, two from the Senate, 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two from the House of Representatives and 
two from private life. 

(c) Of the members appointed to the 
Commission not more than two shall be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, or the President of the Senate, or the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from the same political party. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but such vacancy shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 

(f) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 
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(zg) Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Members of the Congress who 
are members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for their services as Members of 
Congress; but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) The members of the Commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services 
in the executive branch, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) The members of the Commission from 
private life shall each receive $50 per diem 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Commission, plus reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4 (a) (1) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(2) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, temporary and in- 
termittent services to the same extent as 
is authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat 810), 
but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 


(b) All employees of the Commission shall 
be investigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as to character, associations, 
and loyalty and a report of each such in- 
vestigation shall be furnished to the Com- 
mission. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall study and 
investigate— 

(1) the administration of the existing im- 
migration and naturalization laws and their 
effect on the national security, the foreign 
policy, the economy, and the social welfare 
of the United States; and 

(2) such conditions within or without the 
United States which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, might have any bearing on 
the immigration and naturalization policy 
of the United States. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this joint resolution, hold such hearings and 
sit and act at such times and places, ad- 
minister such oaths, and require, by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoran- 
dums, papers, and documents as the Com- 
mission or such subcommittee or member 
may deem advisable. Subpenas may be is- 
sued under the signature of the Chairman of 
the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The provisions of 
sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (2 U.S. C. secs. 192-194), shall apply 
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in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify When 
summoned under authority of this section 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se. 
cure directly from any executive depart. 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission 
office, independent establishment, or instru. 
mentality information, suggestions, esti. 
mates, and statistics for the purposes of this 
joint resolution, and each such department 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office 
establishment, or instrumentality is ay. 
thorized and directed to furnish such in. 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and Statis. 
tics directly to the Commission, upon re. 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair. 
man. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 8. The Commission shall submit in. 
terim reports to the Congress and the Pres- 
ident at such time or times as it deems ad. 
visable, and shall submit its final report to 
the Congress and the President not later 
than April 30, 1956. The final report of the 
Commission may propose such legislative en. 
actments and administrative actions as in 
its Judgment are necessary to Carry out its 
recommendations. 


TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. Ninety days after the transmitta] 
to the Congress of the final report provided 
for in section 8 of this act, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 


Will the Voices of the Baltic Peoples Be 
Heard at the Summit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, with 
prayerful expectation the world awaits 
the much-heralded meeting at the sum- 
mit, that nether, nether land habitated 
by the titular heads of powerful states— 
some the elected representatives of their 
peoples, others the self-appointed man- 
agers of their people’s fates. Whatever 
their sovereign status the fact still re- 
mains that the lives of countless mil- 
lions will weigh heavily in the balance 
of their decisions. But what of the 
great multitude of people who will not 
have voice or representation on this 
hallowed summit? Who is to decide 
their case? Who is to give voice to their 
feeble cries for freedom? Their erst- 
while protectors will see to it that the 
embarrassing questions about inhumane 
and criminal treatment that is foisted 
upon them will never appear before this 
world forum. 

The freedom-hungry peoples that I 
refer to are the Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians; sometimes referred to 4% 
the Baltic States. Their incorporation 
into the Soviet Union was itself a mls- 
carriage of national justice, if there be 
such a legal entity; but the mass de- 
portation of these peoples to the mining 
and slave-labor camps of Russia wil 
take its place among the irremovable 
blights upon the conscience of all hu- 
manity. I ask my colleagues to take 
cognizance of these inhumanities and 1 
join me in denouncing the inhuman acts 
of its perpetrators. 
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1 should like to include with my re- 
marks a letter which accompanied the 
resolution that was drawn by the Baltic 
Nations Committee of Detroit on the 
occasion of their commemoration of the 
mass deportations that took place in 
their countries on June 12, 1941. My 
Michigan colleague, the Honorable JOHN 
D. DINGELL, previously published the 
resolution which appears in the July 
97 Record. The letter follows: 

THE BALTIC NATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF DETROIT, 
Highland Park, Mich., June 12, 1955. 
The Honorable Louis C. RaBavT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

sm: On the occasion of the 14th anni- 
yersary of mass deportations from Baltic 
States by the Communists and on the 15th 
anniversary of the incorporation of Estonia, 


Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union, 
commemorated by Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians in Detroit area on June 12, 


1955, the enclosed resolution was adopted 
which we would respectfully call to your 
attention. 

Since national freedom and independence 
are dear to all freedom-loving people, our 
nations look to the leaders of the free world 
for help in restoring freedom to the enslaved 
people of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Any assistance that you, as honorable 
Member of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, could give to restore the 
freedom of our beloved countries will be 
forever appreciated by the people of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Very truly yours, 
THE BALTIC NATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
DETROIT, 
SicurDs RvuDZITIS, 
Chairman; President of the Latvian 
Association in Detroit. 





We Pay Cost Anyway, Why Not Directly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service to take prompt 
action to bring out a bill to increase 
postal rates. It is difficult for me to see 
any justification in Government sub- 
Sidies for users of the mail. The Post 
Office Department should be self-sup- 
Porting, and I believe that it is up to us 
as Members of Congress to pass legisla- 
or which will make this condition pos- 
§1bdle., 

I am introducing into the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Ventura 
County (Calif.) Star-Free Press on Jan- 
uary 25,1955. The writer has headed his 
comments ‘“‘We Pay Cost Anyway, Why 
Not Directly?” He makes an excellent 
case to the effect that the users of the 
mail, rather than the general taxpayers, 
should pay the cost of running the Post 
Office Department. I am in complete 
acreement with the views as expressed in 
this editorial: 

We Pay THE Cost Anyway, WHy Nor 

DIRECTLY ? 
_ We suspect that a terrific hubbub will be 
“ised by the request of Postmaster General 
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Summerfield for an increase in mail rates. 
Howls of anguish will arise from various 
groups of heavy mailers and these will be 
echoed by numerous Members of Congress. 

Yet, when you come right down to it, why 
not? We’re paying the full cost of carrying 
the mail now, paying part of it through 
postage stamps, the rest through taxation. 
If we can get around to a basis where the 
mail rates balance the Department’s budget, 
then there will be that much less to be 
taken out of our hides by the Internal 
Revenue Service. The total amount will 
remain the same. 

Trouble is, for a long while the country 
has been subsidizing magazines, newspapers, 
distributors of advertising matter, and small 
merchandise packages, and others by grant- 
ing them mail rates far less than the cost of 
the service. Still, all of those groups have 
to help pay, through taxation, for the bene- 
fits they receive. 

Originally, this policy was based on the 
belief that it was in the national interest 
to promote the “dissemination of informa- 
tion” by this means. Well, it seems to us 
that the country has grown up to the point 
where it might well let such business stand 
on its own feet. People who subscribe to 
magazines, for instance, surely can afford to 
pay the costs of having them delivered; can 
afford to do it directly as well as they now 
do indirectly. 

It would be a very refreshing change, it 
occurs to us, to have a self-supporting Post 
Office Department. 





Socialism Does Not Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a lot about socialism and there are 
those who hold the opinion that a little 
of it might be a good thing. I do not 
agree. 

Right next door our good neighbor to 
the south has been floundering with it 
for many years, and the result has been 
shown in the article in the U. S. News 
& World Report on June 17, 1955, which, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the REcorpD: 

WHY THE Boom ByYpassrs MEXIco 


Question. Is Mexico having a business 
boom anything like that to be found to the 
north, in the United States and Canada? 

Answer. No. There has been some eco- 
nomic expansion in Mexico, but mostly it is 
seen in relatively small-scale business and 
industrial projects—nothing like the big 
capital investment and production gains in 
the other countries. 

Question. What is holding back Mexico’s 
economic development? 

Answer. There are many factors that slow 
it up. However, one of the most important 
factors is the attitude of Mexico’s Govern- 
ment toward foreign investment—in fact, 
toward private capital in any form. 

For instance, if a foreigner wants to set 
up a corporation to do business in Mexico, 
he finds that there is a law that requires 
majority ownership by Mexican nationals 
in that corporation, unless the Government 
grants him a special exemption. 

And the Government, except in special 
cases, requires that at least 90 percent of the 
technical and unskilled workers of any com- 
pany must be Mexican nationals. 
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On top of that, private capital—Mexican 
as well as foreign—is slow to invest in a 
country where the Government is getting 
deeper and deeper into business on its own 
account. 

Question. Is Mexico, then, a socialistic 
country? 

Answer. Not wholly. But there is much 
socialism mixed in with its economy. The 
petroleum industry that it took over from 
United States oil companies in 1938 is only 
& small part of the Government’s operations. 

The Government runs almost every rail- 
way. It has a monopoly on grain purchas- 
ing, and owns Mexico’s biggest food-distrib- 
uting firm. It owns many other companies— 
for instance, an aviation firm, powerplants, 
mines, a food-freezing plant, and so on. 

Altogether, it is estimated that the Gov- 
ernment now runs about 40 percent of Mex- 
ico’s business operations. 

Question. What has been the effect of that 
situation on Mexico’s economy? 

Answer. One result is continuing infla- 
tion. 

When American companies were producing 
oil, Mexico had lots of foreign currency. 
Mexico, in the 1920’s, was the world’s second 
largest petroleum producer. The peso, then, 
was worth about 50 cents American. 

Now Mexico has an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance. The state petroleum industry exports 
little oil, and the peso, today, is worth about 8 
cents. 

That is one of the big reasons why the 
cost-of-living index in Mexico is about five 
times as high as it was in 1939. Workers get 
wage raises from time to time. For instance, 
they got a 10-percent raise after last year’s 
devaluation of the peso. But their wages, if 
anything, buy them less now than before. 

Question. Do the various Government in- 
dustries bring in any revenues? 

Answer. On the contrary, the Government 
has to put money into its enterprises. In 
past years, there have been sums in the 
Government’s annual budget amounting to 
five hundred or six hundred million pesos 
for investments. In American dollars, at the 
old rate of exchange, that would amount to 
about $60 million. And the Government gets 
no taxation revenues from its companies. 

Are the federally owned industries run 
efficiently? 

Answer. Take the railroads, as an example. 
The biggest rail system was nationalized 
back in the early part of this century—dur- 
ing the time of the dictator Porfirio Diaz. 
Other systems were nationalized from time to 
time after that. 

During the 1930’s, the Government decided 
on an experiment. It turned the operation 
of the railroads over to the labor union of 
railroad workers. And the railroads became 
such an awful problem that, in 6 weeks, they 
went right back into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. They have been operated by the 
Government ever since. And the cost of op- 
erating them is 120 percent of their receipts— 
which means that the Government takes a 
loss. 

A very powerful union has a big voice in 
railroad operations. The men in the field 
often pay little attention to management. 
They pay attention to what the union officials 
tell them. If you go around, you see the 
railroads operating with nearly twice as 
many people as they need. Officials go by and 
see people loafing, and do nothing about 
it—the union members cannot be fired. 

Question. How long has nationalization 
been going on in Mexico? 

Answer. It really started on a large scale 
when Laézaro Cardenas was President of 
Mexico—that means from about 1932 on. 


Actually, there are not many cases of ex- 
propriation like that of the oil industry, in 
1938. What happens more often is that the 
Government has to step in and take over 
trouble—a 


@ company that’s in financial 
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company in which the Government already 
has a considerable interest. 

This is the way it generally comes about: 

A Mexican politician decides that some 
day he may retire from politics. Therefore 
he wants to start a business, just in case, 
Because of his political influence he can bor- 
row a lot of the necessary capital—even all 
of it—from the Government investment 
bank, called the Nacional Financiera. 

If that business does not turn out to be 
profitable—which is often the case—the 
Government bank has to take over the busi- 
ness to protect its loan. That, in effect, puts 
the business in Government hands. Then 
the bank puts somebody in charge. That 
person is supposed to pull the business out 
of the red. But that never happens, because 
usually he is a political appointee and not 
really qualified for the job. 

Question. Does the Mexican Government 
ever start any business or industry of its 
own? 

Answer. That happens, too. For instance, 
there is the food-distributing agency called 
CEIMSA—the export and import company. 
It buys all the grains from Mexico’s farms, 
and handles all the grain imports from 
abroad. 

CEIMSA sells staple foods at retail through 
its own 560 local stores—it is the largest re- 
tail merchant in Mexico. And it supplies 
grain at wholesale to private dealers. It also 
imports lard and eggs, and things of that 
sort. 

Farmers are required to sell their grain 
produce to this company. They have no 
choice. You cannot get a truck or freight 
car to ship any grain in Mexico except 
through CEIMSA. If a farmer gets out in 
his own truck on the highway, he can be 
stopped by police because only certain groups 
are permitted to do trucking on the high- 
ways. 

Question. What about the petroleum in- 
dustry that the Mexican Government took 
over from United States companies? Is the 
Government doing a good job on oil pro- 
duction? 

Answer. There is an answer to that ques- 
tion, right across the Rio Grande—in the 
State of Texas. 

Both Mexico and Texas have an abundance 
of the same subsoil structures that produce 
oil. So you have a basis for comparison in 
their oil production. . 

That comparison shows that Texas—just 
1 State—is producing 10 times as much 
petroleum as all of Mexico. 

For many years, PEMEX—that is the Gov- 
ernment’s oil subsidiary, Petrédleos Mexi- 
canos—put little into new properties and 
drillings. Then, in 1949, it announced a 
huge development program that was to cost 
$470 million over a 5-year period. Oil offi- 
cials promised to raise production to 132 
million barrels of crude by 1953. 

Far from doing that, they managed to 
produce only 83 million barrels of crude by 
1954. They claim this figure to be almost 
double the amount produced by United 
States companies in Mexico in 1937, just be- 
fore expropriation. What they do not point 
out is that production, last year, was less 
than half what it was in the early 1920’s 
before the United States oil industries began 
to be hampered by Government interference. 

Question. What is the real trouble with 
Mexico’s oil industry? 

Answer. Much of the Government’s invest- 
ment has gone into private pockets—graft. 
That was especially true before the present 
head of PEMEX, Antonio Bermudez, took 
over. He is a former businessman himself, a 
successful one. But he can do only so much 
before he runs into political opposition. 

There are a few good men like Bermudez 
in the petroleum industry. But, ever since 
the Americans were kicked out, the industry 
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has lost ground technologically. In Mexico 
today, you can see 8 to 10 men handling a 
drilling rig that 3 or 4 men handle in Texas. 

Oilmen say the industry could trim its 
force by at least 10 percent without reducing 
the output of petroleum. But that would 
be politically dangerous in a socialistic enter- 
prise. The unions would fight any such re- 
duction, and politicians with friends and 
relatives holding down jobs in PEMEX would 
also make trouble. 

As a result, there is not much money left, 
after wastage, for capital improvements—for 
drillings, and so on. 

And the Government’s investment in its 
oil industry does not begin to compare, in 
volume, with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars in private capital that are invested 
in the Texas oilfields. 

Another difference shows up. Texas oil- 
men drill many dry holes—they have a saying 
that “gushers begin with dry holes.” In 
Mexico, the Government is reluctant to take 
a chance on new areas. Many of the “new 
fields” announced by PEMEX turn out to be 
no more than extensions of existing oil fields. 

Question. Is it true that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is letting United States oil com- 
panies come back into the country again? 

Answer. American companies are going 
back in, but only to a very limited extent. 
There are strings tied to the Government’s 
bid for foreign capital. The private operator 
takes the risk of drilling for oil. If he finds 
it, he gets 15 percent of the production for 
the life of his 25-year contract with the Gov- 
ernment in that new area. In addition, he 
gets 50 percent more of the production until 
all of the exploration costs have been repaid. 

Question. Do these companies have any 
assurance against expropriation? 

Answer. Yes, everybody has more security 
today. Businessmen say it is because 30 
years of socialistic experiments has finally 
convinced even the politicians that they need 
to make concessions to get oil in the large 
quantities that Mexico needs. 

Question. Does that point to a definite 
change of Government policy, away from 
Federal ownership? 

Answer. Not yet. The Government is still 
taking on other activities. For instance, it 
is starting up a factory to make 10-ton diesel 
trucks—heavy machines for which there is 
no real market in Mexico. 


Question. How strong is the Communist 
Party—is it a danger in Mexico? 


Answer. In Mexico, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, the labor leader, makes annual 
trips to Moscow. He is believed to come back 
with large funds that the Russians give him 
to carry on extensive propaganda in Mexico, 

The Soviet Embassy has the biggest build- 
ing of any embassy in Mexico, and is said 
to have the largest number of employees. It 
has a whole printing plant, too. There is a 
magazine called Cultura Sovietica—‘Soviet 
Culture”—telling of the trips of prominent 
Mexican politicians to Russia, how they are 
feted there and appear in public with Soviet 
officials. 

The Communist Party of Mexico, itself, 
gets only a small vote, but it is extremely 
active. It has a newspaper, and for many 
years there has been a university called La 
Universidad Obrera—The Labor University— 
where Marxist doctrines are taught. 

Question. Mexico’s President, Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, is described as a ‘‘conservative” who 
is trying to encourage private enterprise. Is 
that impression correct? 

Answer. He is regarded as a good and hon- 
est man. But businessmen say he is influ- 
enced by many left-wingers in government, 
and by his 30 years of contact with the left. 
He has said that free enterprise can pull 
Mexico out of its economic troubles. But 
little has been done so far. 
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The Bulganin-Nehru Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following thought-provoking ej. 
torial from the Lawrence Sunday Sun, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

The article follows: 

BULGANIN’s Bocus BENEVOLENCE 


In the Sunday Sun editorial column of 
June 5, following the release of four cap- 
tive American airmen by the Chinese Reds, 
it was stated that the liberation of those 
prisoners, plus a diminishing of Red sword. 
rattling over Matsu, Quemoy, and Formosa, 
indicated that, in effect, there was a good 
deal of horse-trading going on behind the 
scenes, with the Chinese doing the bidding, 

What happened last Wednesday proves the 
point brought out here on June 5. 

The Chinese Reds, using Soviet Premier 
Bulganin as a mouthpiece and India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru as a stooge, put some more 
cards on the table and made a grand and 
phony overture to the world for peace and 
amicable coexistence of the Communist 
world with the democratic world. 

In exchange for a number of grandiloquent 
promises by the Communists, we are ex- 
pected to be permissive of the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations, and al- 
low Formosa to be turned over to Red China, 

If there had not been provisions and quali- 
fications attached to the Red proposals, we 
might be inclined to give some thought to 
the possibility that, at long last, the Com- 
munists were making an effort at being sin- 
cere. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government un- 
der Kai-shek is still, in fact, a government. 
It operates principally on Formosa, but it is 
still doing business. It is recognized in the 
United Nations. It is a dagger pointed at 
the heart of Red China and is a thorn in 
the side of all communism. 

But the Communists now ask the world to 
believe that they want to be brothers-under- 
the-skin to everyone. How completely phony 
their latest gesture is can be readily seen. 

For example, they want Formosa surren- 
dered peacefully to Red China. Yet, in the 
same breath, the Communists assert, as point 
No. 1 of last Wednesday’s formula for world 
peace, that all nations cultivate “mutual re- 
spect for others’ territorial integrity and 
sovereignty.” 

The “others” apparently do not include the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and the 
real estate it still owns. 

Point No. 2 of the formula calls for non- 
aggression. Let us now ask just where the 
Communists can become aggressive today 
and get away with it. They were aggressive 
over Formosa until it was made clear that 
the United States, with or without allies, 
would send its battle-ready Pacific fleets into 
action if Red invasion were attempted. They 
were aggressive until certain major maga- 
zines published in the United States—and 
which are read carefully by the Commu: 
nists—printed maps showing just how maby 
aeronautical installations we have through- 
out the world, on 24-hour alert and primed 
to shower nuclear and thermonuclear mls 
siles on the U.S. 58. R. 

Point No. 3 of the Bulganin-Nehru formuls 
calls for noninterference in others interna 
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affairs for any reason of an economic, po- 
litical, or ideological character. 

Communism itself is an ideology—an ap- 
plied science of ideas on how to overthrow 
every other government in the world and 
enslave their people. 

Do the Communists, in making point No. 3, 
intend to convey the impression that the 
Communist fatherland (or we should say 
cesspool) will disown every one of its 
pranch parties in every other nation and 
refrain forthwith and henceforth from all 
attempts to undermine and overthrow every 
other government on the globe? Are they 
trying to tell us that they are no longer 
Communists, per se, and that they have 
decided to call off their crusade against capi- 
talism and democracy? 

Silly, isn’t it? 

Point No. 4 of the Bulganin-Nehru for- 
mula wants everybody to agree to equality 
and mutual benefits. The equality includes 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations as a state of importance equal to 
any other. The mutual benefits opens up 
great and fantastic vistas. Inasmuch as the 
Soviet Union is having trouble feeding itself, 
is getting less and less food and machinery 
from its enslaved puppets, and doesn’t know 
what to do next, it could be presumed that 
both Russia and Red China want to climb 
aboard the gravy train and get some whop- 
ping handouts from Uncle Sam, such as we 
have been giving to our friends for years. 
Communism now begs for the benefits of 
the capitalistic system which it is determined 
to destroy. 

Peaceful coexistence is point 5 in’ the 
formula for world tranquillity. This would 
be attained by everybody stopping the pro- 
duction of nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons of war—everyone but the Reds, that is. 
The whole formula is a sham. The only 
way to keep the Reds peaceful is to keep a 
gun at their head. 





Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the following peti- 
tion which has been signed by a number 
of very substantial constituents of my 
congressional district: 

JUNE 13, 1955. 

We, the undersigned, are heartily in favor 
of prohibiting liquor advertising over the air. 

We ask your support of the Siler bill (H. R. 
4627) or any other similar bil}. 

We feel that our right to liberty includes 
the right to train our children in our own 
homes in principles of our own choosing. 
This may not be possible when opposite views 
are constantly and insidiously invading our 
— homes at frequent intervals while 
— to news, sports, and other broad- 
— liquor industry spends millions of 

ollars in advertising each year. By their 
Own admission, they aim to present drinking 
in the most alluring form to attract young 
People, and even small children, and they 
— Only too well. At the same time, 
rg are keenly aware that their own advice 
maaan in moderation leads many to begin 
— and leads the drinker to drink 
The attached statement by Dr. Fosdick, 


taken from the June 1955 issue of New York 
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Temperance Work, aptly expresses the feel- 
ings of thoughtful people in all parts of the 
United States: 


“ALCOHOL INVASION OF OUR HOMES— 
INSUFFERABLE 


“Every ingenious device that money can 
buy is being used to persuade our children to 
become addicted to alcohol. In homes where 
the use of liquor is discouraged by family 
tradition and parental choice, the solicita- 
tion of television is continually urging the 
children and young people to become drink- 
ers. This invasion of our families by urgent 
appeals to acquire a habit which is ruining 
millions of our people is insufferable.” 

Will you please enter this petition in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Edith Van Wagner, Elizabeth E. Lown, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.; .Eunice Browning, 
Hyde Park, N. Y.; Mrs. Jennie Lloyd, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Ella S. Haight, 
Stanfordville, N. Y.; Virginia A. Sar- 
gent, Ursula Dresser, Eva Van Ben- 
schoten, Bessie H. Payne, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y; Florence M. Post, Clinton 
Corners, N. Y.; Mildred Browning, 
Hyde Park, N. Y.; Anna M. Griffin, 
Mary C. Spafford, Laura B. Hall, Mar- 
tha G. Morey, Mrs. Mary Seitz, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Clara Masterson, Staats- 
burg, N. Y.; Mrs. Verna Mingey, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. Viola Van Wagner, 
Percy Masten, Ernest Van Wagner, 
Hyde Park, N. Y.; Sara A. Cookingham, 
Harlow C. Cookingham, Florence Ba- 
ker, Ethel P. Rymph, Staatsburg, N. Y. 





Nixon States the Case for the GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article by Mr. 
Kyle Palmer, political editor of the Los 
Angeles Times, which was printed in 
that newspaper on Sunday, June 26, 1955. 
The article follows: 


NIXxoN STATES THE CASE FOR THE GOP 
(By Kyle Palmer, political editor) 


For one reason or another the propaganda 
of the Democratic Party has ordinarily 
seemed a little more appealing and plausible 
than the Republican variety of the same. 

One of those reasons has been the Demo- 
cratic Party’s tendency to speak in such mov- 
ing terms of its abiding love for the com- 
mon man and to shout thunderously of the 
Republican Party’s affection for big business 
and the wealthy classes. 

Another Democratic gimmick for garner- 
ing votes has been a consistent claim—not 
justified by facts—that only under Demo- 
cratic management has the country been 
prosperous, safe, and progressive. 

Republican fulminations in the face of 
such tactics haven’t always been smart. 

In recent months Republicans have made 
the mistake of stressing the personal popu- 
larity of their President over the accomplish- 
ments and principles of their party. 

Thus actually handing the Democrats an- 
other campaign argument. 

All of which is very disconcerning to Re- 
publican well-wishers who have faith not 
only in their leaders but in their party and 
its healthy contribution to public welfare. 

Some part of this general state of mind in 
the GOP apparently made a sufficiently deep 
impression on Vice President Nrxon to cause 
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him to take a good look at the party’s plight. 
And he has come forward with some exceed- 
ingly impressive answers. If the Republican 
National Committee would take his view- 
point as a cue to its own opportunities the 
fortunes of the GOP might take an early 
and active upward trend. 

The Nrxon approach is realistic not only 
from the standpoint of Republican assets 
but also that of the party’s liabilities. 

In a blunt talk to young Republicans in 
Detroit a few days ago he mentioned the 
liabilities first and in several categories. 

Democrats, he said, not only won control 
of the United States Senate and House in 
1954 but captured 27 of the 48 governorship 
contests. 

In terms of electoral yotes, he explained, 
the gubernatorial results gave the Democrats 
a showing over Republicans of 347 to 184. 

Moreover, Democrats captured 500 State 
legislative seats from Republicans while 
GOP candidates wrested only 5 seats for- 
merly held by Democrats. 

To such doleful statistics Nixon added 
further that Democrats have won a major- 
ity of city elections held throughout the 
country since 1952. 

And he wound up this recitation of GOP 
reverses by drawing attention first to the 
national polls that show a majority of the 
people is registered with the Democratic 
Party, and second, that this majority among 
younger citizens is about 2 to 1. 

In the face of such a situation the young 
Republican Vice President insisted his party 
has no basic reason for being downhearted. 
He believes the way is open to the GOP to 
make itself the majority party. 

Despite the dismal statistics he recited, 
Nrxon said, a repeat in 1956 of the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson battle of 1952 will wind 
up in an even bigger victory for Eisenhower. 

There is considerably more to the Eisen- 
hower popularity, as the Vice President sees 
it, than liking and trust. 

The Nixon analysis holds that President 
Hisenhower has been able to maintain a con- 
sistently high place in public esteem princi- 
pally because the American people approve 
the Republican administration’s program 
and accomplishments. 

Thus, while “the Republican Party may 
not be the party of a majority of the Ameri- 
can people, the Republican President and 
the Republican program are favored by a 
majority.” 

Particularly, Nrxon believes, the GOP and 
its President appeal to the ideals and the 
interests of the younger generation of Ameri- 
cans—to those who not only must labor in 
the future to keep the Nation prosperous 
but also, if need arises, must fight to make 
it secure. 

Under a Republican administration the 
Nrxon facts show that the country has been 
extricated from one war and protected, with- 
out surrender or appeasement, from involve- 
ment in other conflicts. 

On the score of honesty in Government, 
Nrxon argues that “the great fault of the 
previous administration was not that dis- 
honesty existed, but that it was excused, 
condoned, and defended by men in high 
places.” 

Such laxity ended with the Republican 
victory in 1952, and, in Nrxon’s words: 

“Not only have we cleaned up the mess 
we inherited, we aren’t allowing a new one 
to be made.” 

On the loyalty issue: “This administration 
has enforced exicting laws as they were not 
enforced before, and has obtained passage 
of new laws dealing more effectively with 
conspirators.” 

As a national administration that believes 
“the object of government should be to 
spend as little rather than as much of the 
people’s money as possible,” the Republican 
administration will spent $36 billion less 
than would have been spent under continu- 
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ation of the Truman policies—a saving of 
$1,000 for every family of 4 in the United 
States. 

Answering the Democratic-union labor 
contention that workers fare better under 
Democratic Patry policies, the Nixon sum- 
marization is persuasive: More jobs than at 
any time in the Nation’s history, and at the 
highest record of wages paid. More goods 
being sold and produced, and the factory 
worker who, with 3 dependents, had an 
average weekly wage of $52 in 1948, now 
receives $72. 

Even the research report of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor noted that “wage 
increases in 1954 provided more of a gain 
in real wages than any other postwar year, 
for they were almost entirely over the 
amount needed to compensate for the rise 
in the cost of living.” 

That in itself represents quite an admis- 
sion or, at least, a concession from an or- 
ganization so consistently and frequently 
vocal in pining for the good old days of 
the Roosevelt-Truman regime. 

Essentially, the Republican philosophy as 
enunciated by the Vice President holds that 
“the way to real progress and prosperity is 
through programs which rely primarily on 
private rather than Government enter- 
prise.” 

By intelligent application of this program 
the country has been made prosperous. By 
introduction of a foreign policy based on 
firmness, friendliness, and wise prepared- 
ness, we have been led away from war and 
closer to the attainment of peace. 

Civil liberties have been upheld and 
strengthened, more progress made in elimi- 
nating discrimination in employment than at 
any time since 1865. 

To sum it up, in Nrxon’s words: “The Eis- 
enhower Republican program is based on 
the sound principle that you can be progres- 
sive and humanitarian without being social- 
istic.” 

A pretty good summarization. 


Mutual Security Act of 1955—Some Ob- 
servations on the United States Techni- 
cal Assistance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a statement by Dr. John H. 
Reisner, executive secretary for Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., New York City, on 
certain portions of the Mutual Security 
Act which is now under consideration. 

Dr. John Reisner is an authority on 
this question of technical assistance and 
he has been abroad and viewed the as- 
pects of our program. His conclusions 
are important and should be considered 
by the House before it passes S. 2090. 

The statement follows: 

No recent foreign policy of the United 
States has elicited greater public approval 
and support than the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to undertake a program of techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped countries 
and peoples. It appealed to the imagina- 
tion and generosity of the American peo- 
ple and still does. During the fiscal years 
1951-54, the technical assistance program 
was closely tied in with the military aspects 
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of our mutual security program. This de- 
tracted from the high-mindedness and 
service motive of the original legislation and 
decreased public and international confi- 
dence in it. In the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, Congress wisely restored the condi- 
tions in the original act for international 
aid (June 1950), under which technical as- 
sistance could be extended to other coun- 
tries. 

In the 5 years since the Act for Interna- 
tional Aid was approved by Congress—June 
1950—there have been 3 Administrators and 
1 Acting Administrator. For about 2 years, 
it has been under the Foreign Operations 
Administration. After June 30, technical 
assistance, or technical cooperation as it is 
now Officially referred to, will, according to 
present administration plans, be in the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, a 
semiautonomous body within the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In the President’s message of June 23, 
1954, to Congress, he said: 

“Our country’s participation in technical 
cooperation programs must be vigorously 
advanced. Certain fundamentals are essen- 
tial to their success. First, they should pro- 
vide experts and know-how rather than large 
amounts of funds or goods, although they 
should not be allowed to fail due to lack of 
necessary teaching and demonstration 
equipment. Second, they should be tightly 
adjusted to the needs of the host countries. 
Third, they should be so administered as to 
reach as many people, helping them raise 
their own standards of living and solve their 
own problems. Technical cooperation’s pro- 
grams now before the Congress are based on 
these fundamentals. These programs are 
out most effective countermeasure to Soviet 
propaganda and the best method by which 
to create the political and social stability 
essential to lasting peace.” 

To what extent has our technical-assist- 
ance program achieved the goals set for it 
in our public laws and in statements by high 
administration spokesmen? The following 
observations in partial answer to the ques- 
tion are based on the convictions: (1) That 
technical cooperation must and will con- 
tinue as an important phase of the foreign 
policy of the United States; (2) that in spite 
of some real accomplishments, its success 
has been definitely limited; (3) that impor- 
tant lessons have been learned, both from 
its successes and failures; (4) that much 
careful consideration must still be given to 
developing more pertinent programs and to 
devising more effective machinery of ad- 
ministration. 


This statement refers only to technical 
assistance as envisaged in the Act for Inter- 
national Development (1950) and is not to 
be confused with economic development 
which has to do with large scale economic 
and industrial programs. ‘Technical assist- 
ance is here considered as a long-term 
undertaking. 

II. ADJUSTING OUR PROGRAMS TO THE NEEDS OF 
THE HOST COUNTRIES 


One of the great weaknesses of the whole 
technical-assistance operation is that we 
didn’t take enough time to find out just 
how we could be most helpful. Moreover, 
we seem to have thought it necessary to make 
& mass impact on the country concerned. 
To succeed in this mass impact, it seemed 
desirable to put in as many people and as 
much money as Congress would provide. On 
the Asian continent with one exception we 
operate the programs uniformly. The ex- 
ception is the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction originally operating on the 
mainland of China and now operating in 
Formosa as part of the FOA program. Most 
of these countries vary so greatly that each 
needs individual consideration. The prob- 
lems presented in evolving a suitable pro- 
gram for India and Jordan are quite differ- 
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ent for self-evident reasons. Granted that 
needs are varied, great, and pressing, the 
fundamental problem has always been and 
still is, how we can help build services and 
institutions and organizations that will pe 
related to the needs of the people and that 
can be transfered to the governments ag 
quickly as possible. For example, it dog; 
only limited good to spray a whole country 
once with DDT at our expense, unless the 
host country can then take over. 

A major difficulty is one imposed by fisca 
procedures. It is evidently incumbent on 
any country mission to spend or pledge aj 
the money that the administration has aljo. 
cated to it in any fiscal year. Not to dog 
I believe is recognized as a sign of incom. 
petency. There ought to be some way t 
reward country directors for not pledging 
funds if in their Judgment available funds 
should not be spent for questionable under. 
takings because there had not been time to 
develop more solid plans. The program 
since its initiation has too many of the ear. 
marks of a July 1 to June-30 operation. 

The Special Study Mission (of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee) to Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific (autumn of 1953) rec. 
ommended as follows: “‘Technical-assistance 
programs and projects should be curtailed 
in number and in people. A smaller num. 
ber of better projects do more good thana 
larger number of poorer projects.” 

III. BENEFITING THE MASSES OF PEOPLE 


It has always been the popular under- 
standing that our technical assistance would 
be closely related to the needs of the masses 
of underprivileged people. These masses 
are largely village people. The only coun- 
try in Asia where this is not true is Japan 
where we have a relatively small program. 
On the Asian continent our contribution to 
village development is spotty, at best. In 
some countries we have barely scratched the 
surface of the problem of getting help to 
the villages. In some countries like India, 
we have, to our detriment, claimed much 
more credit than we deserve. The JCRR 
in Formosa has done an excellent job in 
getting help to the village people. In one 
country in Asia a high USOM official said 
that conditions in the village were so bad, 
an American couldn’t be expected to live 
there and so nothing had been done. Inci- 
dentally, it is a country in which there is 
considerable Communist strength. 

Admittedly the problem is extremely diff- 
cult. More could have been done and should 
have been done and must be done. The 
point here is that our technical assistance 
hasn't, in any large way in a number of 
countries, been reaching the people who need 
it most. 

IV. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AS A COUNTER 

MEASURE TO COMMUNISM 


This is a touchy matter and again we 
need to be sure. Where communism is being 
held down or its influence lessened is in those 
countries where the governments are them- 
selves deeply concerned and are promoting 
programs for the general welfare. Such is 
Egypt, India, Formosa, and the Philippine 
Islands. The heads of these governments 
have instituted constructive measures 1 
help the common people—generally villagers 
among whom the plagues of poverty, ill 
health, illiteracy, landlordism, etc., weisi 
most heavily. In some of these countries 
our technical assistance has been of great 
help. In none of them has it been 4 de- 
cisive factor. Technical assistance, 45 8 
deterring factor in the spread of communism, 
is effective only if the host government 
sincerely and actively concerned. For & 
ample, Burma has made solid progress If 
her anti-Communist drive after requesting 
the United States to withdraw its technical: 
assistance program in that country. N 
have our programs always been consistent. 
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In 1 cou 
munity 
same tl 


ntry we are helping in 2 rural com- 
improvement schemes and at the 
me investing $700,000 to demonstrate 
the mechanization of agriculture. The only 
-<eible beneficiaries are the landlords. The 
end social results will be landless villages 
and broken homes, the wage earners going 
of to the city in the hope of finding jobs 
as unskilled laborers. 

j As I see it, the answer to communism in 
many of these countries is not so much in 
creasing production (though this is emi- 
nently desirable for many good reasons) but 
‘+, giving the people hope, removing their 
fru trations by helping them to help them- 
selves—an overworked term but still very 
pertinent. Unless the governments con- 
take this problem seriously, it is 
difficult for a technical assistance or any 
other program to make a significant contri- 
pution. The immediate value of a technical- 
assistance program must not be overweighted 
in terms of anticommunism. We are prone 
to such an unbalanced and perhaps unreal- 
istic judgment. The Communist menace in 
many countries of Asia is a very real one. 


cerned 


One can only hope that our Government is 
not depending to heavily on its technical- 
assistance program to tip the scales toward 


democracy. 
y. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AS A MEANS TO GAIN 
FRIENDS 

When Congress voted in 1951 that the pur- 
poses of the Mutual Security Act and the 
conditions under which assistance would be 
made available were to apply to the Act for 
International Aid (originally passed in 1950), 
we lost much of the good will and confidence 
that the program might have produced. In 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (Public Law 
665), Congress wisely reversed its action of 
1951, but a great deal of harm had already 
been done. The popular reaction after 1951 
was that we were trading technical assistance 
for our greater military security. 

Surely the United States is strong enough 
and Christian enough to extend a helping 
hand to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world and to their underprivileged people 
yithout demanding a quid proquo. That we 
might be able to help in mutually accept- 
able ways should surely be sufficient satis- 
faction for a great nation. Nor to demand 
recognition and appreciation of our help 
would not seem to be the best way to make 
friends. Yet in Public Law 665, noted above, 
& condition for technical assistance is that 
the nation being assisted “provides all neces- 
sary information concerning such program 
and gives the program full publicity.” Itisa 
self-defeating condition. Further, our 
enemies are working overtime to discredit 
us before the world. The right kind of a 
technical-assistance program ought to pro- 
vide us with a demonstration of disinterested 
service that would represent the best in 
American life. Such a demonstration would 
more nearly provide the good will we desire. 

VI. THE PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL 

Much of this section will appear overly 
critical. Therefore, at the outset, I want 
to acknowledge the devotion and success of 
many technical assistance experts. In con- 
sidering the problems of technical assistance 
there has been unanimous judgment that 
personnel is of major, if not, first importance. 
How extre mely important the factor of per- 
Sonnel is may be illustrated by a remark 


made by an American resident of many years 
in the country concerned. He stated that 
the nationals, in looking back over the work 
of the United States operations mission would 


teler to it in terms of the name of a mem- 
wd of the technical assistance team. He 
he oe only done a good technical job but 
cies himself with and was 
h “anely accepted by the people with whom 
© worked. 

Nevertheless, our technical-assistance pro- 
gram has suffered unnecessarily because we 
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haven’t sent enough of the right kind of 
people. Our fiscal regulations are partly to 
blame. We have also made too many ap- 
pointments on the basis of technical com- 
petency without sufficient regard to personal 
qualifications. 

More than one. highly placed Government 
Official said: “Send us fewer and better 
men.” One Government official complained 
rather bitterly that the early technical-as- 
sistance personnel had been third rate. He 
considered it an insult that such men should 
have been sent to them. He also said that 
the more recent arrivals were much better 
but the hurt remained. Are technical-assist- 
ance personnel different in a foreign country 
than they are at home? Several said this 
was so. This point was discussed by some 
who had been to America for study and were 
friendly to the United States. They said, 
“We don’t recognize them for the same kind 
of Americans who came to know and admire.” 

The importance of personnel has always 
been recognized by the Government. The 
fact is, however, that Government policies 
governing appointments on the basis of Clas- 
sification, salaries, etc., have worked against 
the goal set. Here is an example given me 
by a country director. Two men were ap- 
pointed for the same kind of work. One 
came from a State paying high salaries. The 
other came from a State paying a consider- 
ably less salary. Both were engaged in the 
same kind of work in both States. They ar- 
rived on the field. The lower paid man who 
had received a lower salary rating felt that 
he had been treated unjustly. It affected 
his whole term of service and the quality 
of it. 

An Asian friend who travels widely over 
south and southeast Asia and the Pacific 
told me that technical-assistance personnel 
were roughly put into four groups. In the 
first group were the older, often retired peo- 
ple. They were well liked and doing a good 
job. The next group included those who 
wanted to travel and see the world. They 
were of very little use. The third group in- 
cluded misfits, those who weren’t making 
good on their own jobs, and it was easy for 
their employers to give them leave. The 
fourth group included those who were fairly 
well trained and were anxious to do a gocd 
job. 

The problem of personnel for Overseas 
technical service will be with us as long as 
we have such a program. It would certainly 
help the administration if Congress were 
to go on record more clearly that technical 
assistance is based on fairly long time bi- 
partisan commitment. The program needs 
personnel who see in technical assistance 
more than a 2-year contract. The process 
of screening applicants for both personal 
and technical qualifications must be tight- 
ened. The orientation courses must be ade- 
quate. A good look at the wives of candi- 
dates would, in many cases, be a good move 
if it could be done. It will always be well 
to remember that the most important fac- 
tor in this program is personnel. 


VII. LOOKING AHEAD 


As already noted, in 5 years of technical 
assistance, there have been 3 administra- 
tors and 1 acting-administrator. As of 
July 1, 1955, the technical cooperation 
program will be under the International 
Cooperation Administration with semi-au- 
tonomous status in the Department of State. 
The problem facing the new administration 
will not be one of purposes and objectives 
so far as the American people are concerned. 
It will be one of organization and adminis- 
tration that will demonstrate, to the greatest 
extent possible, the concern of the American 
people that the program be one of disinter- 
ested service, closely geared to the needs of 
the cooperating countries and adjusted to 
bring help and hope to those who need it 
most. The Administrator must have both 


or 


responsibility and authority for all phases 
of the program, especially: (1) The organi- 
zation of administrative machinery; (2) the 
appointment of administrative and opera- 
tional personnel; (3) program planning and 
execution through all stages from the United 
States of America to the fields of opera- 
tion; (4) budget building; (5) relations with 
other United States Government agencies; 
(6) cooperative arrangements with educa- 
tional institutions, business and industrial 
organizations, private agencies and interna- 
tional agencies, such as FAO, WHO, and 
UNESCO. 

There is developing a body of opinion that 
our technical assistance should be operated 
by a Government corporation, established 
by Congress, and freed as largely as possible, 
from political and military considerations. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was 
so established to carry out a technical assist- 
ance program in Latin America. At a hear- 
ing of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
2 years ago, and reiterated in 1954, the 
Board of Consultants to the Director, Food, 
Agriculture, and Natural Resources Staff, of 
Technical Cooperation Administration, testi- 
fied as follows: 

1. The United States, in view of world- 
wide suspicion of her power and motives and 
the organized hate campaigns made against 
us, needs at least one demonstration of dis- 
interested service. 

2. We heartily support the suggestion made 
by the Honorable Lawrence H. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
to set up a Government corporation to ad- 
minister a worldwide technical assistance 
program. We believe that this would de- 
mand public confidence. Public opinion is 
now generally opposed to any program of 
technical assistance that is tied to our na- 
tional military and political objectives. 

3. We believe such a corporation would 
greatly facilitate the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of United States private and semi- 
public and business agencies, particularly 
the many United States colleges and uni- 
versities related to agriculture, engineering, 
and medicine. Such an organization would 
also facilitate the use of international or- 
ganizations. 

4. Such an organization would provide a 
sound financial basis for long-term planning. 

5. Such an organization could contract 
with Government agencies for specific pro- 
grams. 

6. It would streamline operations and pro- 
vide a degree of efficiency not always asso- 
ciated with Government bureaus no matter 
how good they are. 

7. The organization could be held easily 
accountable for a limited and agreed upon 
program of technical assistance. 

8. It could operate independently of mili- 
tary requirements and politics and still con- 
tribute to our overall foreign policy. Indeed 
we believe a technical assistance program 
thus operated independently, would con- 
tribute more by way of creating mutual un- 
derstanding and good will than if operated 
within any Government department. 

A writer to a midwestern religious jour- 
nal last March put into words the thoughts 
of many Americans who want our technical 
assistance to succeed. He wrote: ‘So long as 
we adhere to our present policy of resort 
to the threat of quick retaliation with atomic 
weapons, and so long as we make political 
weapons of our food, our economic aid, and 
our technical assistance, we shall run the 
risk of losing the very things we seek.” 

Technical assistance can be made to work. 
The United States cannot afford to let it 
fail. The idea of technical assistance repre- 
sents a long step forward in international 
understanding and cooperation. It is here 
to stay. But we need to do a better job 
than we have done to date. 
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Prosperity in the Eisenhower Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the REcorD an editorial which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times of 
Sunday, June 26, 1955. The editorial 


follows: 
PROSPERITY IN THE EISENHOWER ERA 


The influence of political action on the 
national economy is often overstated, some- 
times because of partisanship and sometimes 
because people like to arrange simple pat- 
terns of cause and effect. 

A CURB ON INFLATION 


Once in a while pattern expresses a true 
state of affairs, showing an effect neatly re- 
lated to an uncomplicated cause. The pres- 
ent state of prosperity, as reported by Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell, presents such a case. 
Prosperity can be described for the present 
purpose as an increase in consumer income 
in comparison with the price of consumer 
goods and services; in other words, by the 
curbing of inflation. 

General Eisenhower when campaigning in 
1952 promised to do something about infla- 
tion, which he attributed in part to price 
and wage controls. Among his first acts as 
President in 1953 was the removal of the 
controls; by March 17 of that year the coun- 
try had a free economy again. (It had been 
suspended in January 1951 on account of 
the Korean war.) Joseph H. Freehill, the 
Price Administrator held over from the Tru- 
man administration, said President Eisen- 
hower’s action would cost the economy of 
this country $3 billion annually in higher 
prices. 

ONLY SLIGHT RISE 

But this is what happened: In January 
1953, before the President removed the con- 
trols, the Consumer Price Index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics stood at 113.9. That 
meant that under the control system the 
cost of living had increased 13.9 percent over 
the cost of 1947-49. The last monthly Con- 
sumer Price Index is for May 1955—in 2 years 
and 4 months it had risen to 114.2. Mr. 
Mitchell said it hasn’t varied more than 0.1 
percent in the last 6 months; it was the same 
in April and May. This means that without 
controls the cost of living has increased 
0.0026 percent in 2 years and 4 months—26 
cents for every $100 worth of goods a con- 
sumer buys. 

But that’s not all that has happened since 
the President freed the economy: While the 
cost of living has stood still for more than 2 
years, wages have been going up. Since 
President Eisenhower was inaugurated the 
bottom fifth of the Nation’s families have 
shown a gain of 14 percent in real earnings, 
which means a gain in relation to prices and 
taxes. The top fifth of United States fam- 
ilies gained 3 percent. Mr. Mitchell’s figures 
show an average gain of 6 percent for factory 
workers from May 1954 to May 1955. 

With the arrest of inflation and the sta- 
bilization of taxation (a reduction in Fed- 
eral taxes is expected next year), every wage 
and salary increase is a real increase, and 
this is a marked change from the war and 
postwar years when wages raced with the 
cost of living. 


THE FREEST ECONOMY 
In the midthirties the New Dealers 
dreamed of a minimum annual income of 


$2,500 for every family, and to the realists 
that seemed, indeed, to be a dream. But in 
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the midfifties it seems like a small-bore 
dream. The New Dealers expected to achieve 
their $2,500 a year through Government ma- 
nipulation, by an everwidening system of 
controls. The achievement of 1955 has not 
come that way, however; it has come by 
removing controls. The prosperity we are 
enjoying is coincident with the freest econ- 
omy we have had in 25 years. 

In terms of purchasing power based on the 
value of the dollar in 1935-36, only 8,300,000 
persons or families have less than $2,000 a 
year in 1955. In 1935 about 16,500,000 per- 
sons or families had less than $2,000. The 
number of persons or families with incomes 
of $5,000 or more has increased four times— 
in terms of purchaing power—from 5,300,000 
persons or families to 21,100,000. There are 
62,600,000 income-earning families or persons 
in 1955; that means that a third of the total 
have between $5,000 and $10,000 a year. 
But 3,800,000 persons or families have in- 
comes of $10,000 or more a year. That means 
that 40 percent of all the income-receiving 
units in the United States either single per- 
sons or families, have $5,000 or more a year 
by 1935 standards—and in 1935 the dollar was 
worth twice as much as it is now. 

Inflation was not thrown back, but it was 
stopped while income overtook it and passed 
it. That at this point seems to be the sig- 
nificant domestic achievement of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


Slum Clearance Projects: Building a 
New City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very appropriate article 
especially at this time, written by Dr. 
Laurence Phalan, Ph. D., a former teach- 
er at Boston College, for the Pilot. 

This is one of the series of articles on 
social questions written by Dr. Phalan 
with the hope that an objective study of 
conditions may prepare for effective ac- 
tion to improve them. 

The article follows: 

Sprawling areas of blight are found in 
every big city in the Nation. Reclaiming 
these areas is one of the biggest tasks fac- 
ing our governments and private enterprise. 
Some progress has been made, however, which 
gives encouragement to the belief that ways 
are being found, or will be found to stop 
the spread of blight and to give decent 
housing to ali the people of this, the most 
prosperous Nation in the world. 

The Federal Government has long recog- 
nized the need for its aid to the community 
in the area of housing and urban redevelop- 
ment, and there has been a steady stream 
of legislation pointed in that direction; the 
most recent and comprehensive of which is 
the Housing Act of 1954. 

In the Federal Housing Act of 1954, the 
approach to the elimination of substandard 
housing and decadent areas is spelled out 
in terms of what is known as urban renewal, 
under which the cities and towns develop 
workable programs to prevent the spread of 
slums and urban blight. Subsequent to the 
approval of a workable program for urban 
renewal, the Federal Government will en- 
ter into agreements with communities to 
provide them with new financial aid. 
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The workable program is a comprehensiy, 
plan developed by the community baseq Upon 
the following— 

1. Adoption by the community of a com. 
prehensive system of codes or Ordinances 
prescribing adequate minimum standards ot 
health, sanitation, and safety under which 
dwellings may be lawfully occupied, 

2. The formulation of a comprehensive gen. 
eral plan for the community as a whole. 

3. The establishment and preservation of 
sound healthy neighborhoods - of decent 
homes and suitable living environment fo; 
adequate family life. 

4. Establishment of administrative respon. 
sibility for effective enforcement of code 
and ordinances and the carrying out of 
planned renewal programs and projects, 

5. The recognition of the financial obliga. 
tions involved in completing the desired pros 
gram. 

6. The adequate rehousing of families dis. 
placed by governmental action in decent safe 
and sanitary accommodations. 

7. The obtaining of communitywide par. 
ticipation in the program to insure the un. 
derstnding and support necessary to guar. 
antee success. 

FEDERAL AID 


The Federal Government now gives new 
aid to the community in the fields of urban 
redevelopment, public housing and special 
Federal Housing Administration mortgage 
insurance for rehabilitation of dwellings 
only when the above-noted workable program 
for the community has been developed an 
approved. For some years back, financial 
aid by the Federal Government, particularly 
in the areas of public housing and urban 
redevelopment has been furnished without 
requiring an overall plan. 

Notable assistance has been contributed 
through the Federal Housing Act of 1949 un- 
der which approximately 6,800 units of public 
low-rent housing were constructed in 14 
cities in the Boston archdiocese, and under 
which 10 cities have embarked on urban re- 
development programs. The public housing 
program was discussed in the May 15, 1954, 
issue of the Pilot and it is well here to con- 
fine discussion to the urban redevelopment 
program. 

Urban redevelopment activity, as provided 
for under the Housing Act of 1949, authorized 
the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to make loans and capital 
grants to assist communities in eliminating 
their slums and blighted areas through the 
assembly, clearance, preparation and sale or 
lease of land for redevelopment at its fair 
value for the uses specified in local plans. 
Losses on a project growing out of differences 
between cost of clearance and development 
of the project land and returns on the sale of 
it to private parties are borne in a ratio of 
two-thirds by the Federal Government and 
one-third by the local community. Since it 
is expected that property assessments 0D 4 
site will be greatly increased by redevelop 
ment, the immediate cost to the community 
will be offset in the long run by increased 
taxes. 

NEW YORK STREETS 

Urban redevelopment projects in various 
stages of progress are found in Boston, Brook- 
line, Cambridge, Chelsea, Lawrence, Lowel, 
Medford, Revere, Somerville, and Woburn. 
Projects are furthest developed in Somerville 
and Boston. An examination of the Nev 
York Streets project in the latter city ma 
serve to illustrate the purposes of the pli 
gram. 

The New York Street project, located 
the South End of Boston, is so called because 
a number of the streets in the area be#! 
names of New York cities. The streets in th? 
section are narrow and inadequate. The m* 
jority of the homes are over 75 years old and 
are obsolete and dilapidated. ‘The lots are 
very small and there is excessive coverage : 
the land, with residential parcels covering % 
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rcent of the lots, thereby preventing ade- 
quate light and air. 

Few houses have baths or inside toilets. 
Cellars consist mostly of crawl space only, 
with dirt bases. Hot water and central heat- 
ing are a rarity. Property values in the area 
have declined at a rate of one-half million 
dollars per decade since 1940 in assessed valu- 
ation. The incidence in the area of tubercu- 
losis, infant mortality, fire, Juvenile delin- 
quency and crime are well above the citywide 
averages. In addition to this, there has been 
considerable encroachment in the area of in- 
dustrial uses of the objectionable types 
which are inharmonious with residential use. 

Everything in the area will be demolished 
except for seven nonresidential structures 
which, by virtue of their condition, use, and 
jocation, will not interfere with effective re- 
development of the section. 

After clearance, the site will be prepared 
with a new street layout and new utilities 
and will be sold to private enterprise for re- 
development for light industrial use at the 
fair value of the cleared land. 

At the present time, there is $2,200,000 in 
taxable property in the area to be rede- 
veloped. After redevelopment, the tax values 
will be increased and stabilized and it is 
expected that the assessed values will be at 
least double, thereby liquidating the city’s 
costs in a few years. Savings will also ac- 
crue to the city in the reduction of fire and 
police protection, street maintenance and 
garbage and trash disposal. 

As noted, the land is to be redeveloped for 
industrial use and will provide centrally lo- 
cated prime industrial land with excellent 
identity value in close proximity to the heart 
of the city. 

Land may also be redeveloped for residen- 
tial use as well, as in the case of a project 
to be located in the west end of Boston. 

There are areas in all of the larger cities 
of the archdiocese where blight has not 
reached a state requiring complete redevelop- 
ment, but where extensive rehabilitation and 
conservation is necessary to restore a section 
to be an attractive part of the city. The 
Housing Act of 1954 has as one purpose the 
furnishing to private enterprise financial 
means whereby dwellings in such areas may 
be rehabilitated as part of an overall com- 
munity plan. 

Historically, property located in a run- 
down area has been considered a poor mort- 
gage risk because of its environment and the 
usual continued fall of the area toward de- 
cadency. Now, under a workable program of 
urban renewal, it is hoped that areas plan- 
ned for renewal can be restored and property 
to be rehabilitated in them can be considered 
for mortgage purposes net as the area cur- 
rently stands but as it will be subsequent to 
redevelopment. 





Facts Forum Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a Facts Fo- 
Tum news release showing the results of 
® Poll which was taken on questions of 
public interest. 
oe President, Facts Forum was cre- 
2 io developed by Mr. H. L. Hunt, 

alas, Tex., as a public service. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Percent 
Yes 
Should we let the Chinese fight the 
WRN acne de ERS 86 


Do United States servicemen lose United 
States protection when fighting under 


WD TS AS than ce bah ents de 65 
Is a raise in pay for our Congressmen 
SE Ss lipcin dcen Te Set en 61 
Will our decision to defend Formosa be 
tempered by coexistence policies?_._... 75 
Are our Supreme Court Justices keep- 
ing faith with our Constitution?__---. 29 
Is every increase in Government author- 
ity a step toward socialism?__..-__--- 15 
Should Congress establish a medical in- 
OUPONOE HRN nn 6 oso os Sodas nitccse 19 
If China was represented in the U. N., 
would it promote peace in Asia?___--- 7 


Can petitions to our Government help 
in the deciding of important issues?__ 76 


Is reciprocal trade really reciprocal?__.. 15 
With today’s missiles, do you favor con- 
struction of super air carriers?_..--- 59 
Should American history be a compul- 
sory course in all of our colleges?-_-_--- 90 
Will United States lose Japan to Com- 
munists in economic trade war?__---- 57 
Would a nationwide curfew curb juve- 
nile delinquency? ...... =... .c2cce-s-2- 46 





Nomination of Former Representative 
John B. Hollister To Be Head of Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Emphasis on Concern for 
United States Needed in Handling For- 
eign Aid,” published in the Ohio State 
Journal of Friday, June 17, 1955. 

The editorial comments on the ap- 
pointment of former Representative 
John B. Hollister, of Cincinnati, to be 


‘the head of the International Coopera- 


tion Administration. Mr. Hollister, who 
is one of Ohio’s outstanding citizens, was 
for many years a law partner of the late 
beloved Senator Robert A. Taft. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EMPHASIS ON CONCERN FOR UNITED STATES 
NEEDED IN HANDLING FOREIGN AID 


It takes an encyclopedic mind to keep up 
with changes in our governmental agencies. 
For example, the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration (FOA) will expire by Executive or- 
der of the President on June 30. This 
farflung operation of the Government will 
not disappear, however, its functions being 
transferred to the State Department, where 
it will emerge as the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA). 

ALPHABETICAL SWITCHEROO 

Under the general classification of foreign- 
aid programs, we first had the Marshall plan, 
although that was never the name of a Gov- 
ernment bureau. Then there was ECA (Eco- 
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nomic Cooperation Administration), and 
next something called ERP (we forget what 
the letters stood for), and next the Mutual 
Security Administration (MSA), and more 
recently FOA, which now is to become ICA. 

The changes have been made as different 
conceptions of the purpose and scope of 
United States aid to foreign countries have 
arisen and become the official policy of the 
Government. Sometimes the changes have 
involved abandonment, expansion or re- 
grouping of various phases of the aid pro- 
gram. No doubt the various administra- 
tors, rolling with the changes, have felt that 
& new name would get their reorganized de- 
partment off to a better start, psychologically. 


CHANGES IN HEADS 


Besides the changes in names there have 
been frequent changes in administrators. 
The latest change has been confirmed by the 
Senate this week—that of former Congress- 
man John B. Hollister, of Cincinnati, to head 
ICA, replacing Harold E. Stassen, who headed 
FOA, and who has become the President’s 
adviser on disarmament with Cabinet rank. 

The designation of Mr. Hollister, a law 
partner of the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
to head ICA to succeed Mr. Stassen is inter- 
esting to Ohioans from an historical stand- 
point. On two occasions, Mr. Stassen, seek- 
ing the Republican Presidential nomination, 
came into Ohio to challenge Senator Taft, 
the State’s favorite son, in the contest for 
pledged delegates. On these occasions, Mr. 
Hollister was a stanch supporter of Mr. 
Taft and therefore a political opponent of 
Mr. Stassen, whom he now succeeds. 


SKEPTICISM IN CAPITAL 


There has been skepticsm in Washington 
as to Mr. Hollister’s suitability for his new 
post, based on doubt as to the degree of his 
internationalist feeling. The opposition, 
which has been under cover, apparently is 
based on the premise that in order to admin- 
ister a program dispensing United States 
funds to aid foreign countries, one must 
be an internationalist to a high degree. 

Mr. Hollister assured the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which passed on the 
nomination prior to the Senate’s confirming 
vote, that he would not have accepted the 
President’s assignment if he had not regarded 
the program as necessary. 

A former Congressman, Mr. Hollister has 
had some experience in the Washington en- 
vironment, and as an almost lifelong active 
politician he has exhibited considerable de- 
termination and steadfastness of purpose. 


WHAT’S GOOD FOR U. 5. A. 


The internationalists to the contrary, it 
might be a good thing both for the country, 
and for the foreign-aid program as well, if 
the program were administered with a little 
more consideration for the American people 
who are footing the bill and from the stand- 
point of what is good for the U.S. A. Mr. 
Hollister might be the man to just that. 





New Hampshire Industry Aided by 
Bridges’ Vigilance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an interest- 
ing article which appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader of June 25. The 
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article was written by Herman Lowe, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Union Leader, and is entitled “New 
Hampshire Industry Aided by Bridges’ 
igilance.” 
“<> a well deserved tribute to the dili- 
gence, skill, and ability of my senior col- 
league, and I take pleasure in inserting 


it in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
New HAMPSHIRE INDUSTRY AIDED BY BRIDGES’ 
VIGILANCE 
(By Herman A. Lowe) 

WASHINGTON.—The constant vigilance of 
Senator Bripces over proposed legislation 
which might affect New Hampshire industry 
is demonstrated on the Senate floor, in com- 
mittee hearings, and in conferences with 
government Officials. 

Another example of the first of these 
bobbed up, the other day, on the Senate 
floor, during debate over the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill. The House 
had declined any funds for the 2-year-old 
Area Development Division of the depart- 
ment, but the Senate Appropriations com- 
mittee had inserted $150,000 for the agency. 
Senator Kart Munopt, of South Dakota—a 
State which has little industry but would 
like more—offered an amendment to increase 
the figure to $250,000. 

MunoptT had scarcely concluded explaining 
his amendment when BRIDGES was on his 
feet, asserting: 

“The Senator from South Dakota well 
knows that when the Federal Government 
participates in the matter of relocating busi- 
nesses, unless new businesses are created, 
they are bound to be taken from older areas 
and put into new ones. Se far as we in New 
England are concerned, we are sick and tired 
of having other areas raid our industries and 
relocate them in other sections of the 
country.” 

Br1pGEs said he had agreed to the $150,000 
in committee because he didn’t want to be 
unfair, but that he was unwilling to increase 
the amount without assurance that the Area 
Development Division would not seek to re- 
locate existing industry, especially New Eng- 
land industry. 

“In no sense,” MUNDT asserted, “does my 
amendment move in the direction of moving 
industries from one section of the country 
to another.” 

“I wish I could be sure of that but I am 
not,” replied BripGEs, who normally is on the 
same side of issues as MuNDT. “When the 
Federal Government begins to move in the 
direction of the relocation of industries, I 
am suspicious, because we in New England 
have already suffered too much from move- 
ments of that kind.” 

A little later on the floor, Munort said, “TI 
have been checking into that matter since 
the Senator from New Hampshire has raised 
the objection. I have the definite word of 
the Area Development Commission that they 
have neither the desire nor the authority to 
relocate industries. They simply provide an 
advisory service for all communitites.” 

“Naturally they may not require the relo- 
cation of industries,” retorted Brincss, “but 
they can do a good deal in an informal way. 
Having heard all the testimony and evidence, 
it seems to me that if we were to allow the 
entire budget request, we would be approv- 
ing everything the Area Development Divi- 
sion might do.” 

“No,” answered Munort, “because the legis- 
lative history will clearly indicate that the 
powerful Senator from New Hampshire, with 
his great influence in our committee, will 
certainly crack the whip on the Area Devel- 
opment Division if it makes a single move 
toward taking an essential worker out of 
New Hampshire and transferring him to 
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some other area. I hope, with the typical 
generosity which is characteristic of the 
great Senator from New Hampshire, he will 
allow the Area Development Division to op- 


_erate for 1 year at full speed ahead. Then I 


shall be happy to join him in making certain 
that they have not moved in, in an effort to 
disrupt existing industries.” 

BrivcGes commented that “we must put the 
brakes on a little,” and asserted that at the 
end of the next fiscal year, “I should like to 
see @ summary of exactly what has been 
done, what States have been involved, what 
new industries they got, and where they were 
settled.” 

Munopt promised to cooperate in this, and 
Bridges finally agreed to a $75,000 addition 
to the $150,000 okayed by the committee. 

There was another definite purpose in 
Bripces’ action. Sometimes, when Congress 
votes money for an agency, it uses the debate 
to make clear its views on how the money 
should and should not be used. While de- 
bate is not law, it provides an informal guide, 
with the implied warning that, unless the 
agency takes heed, it is liable to find the 
cupboard bare when it returns for added 
funds the following year. 





Report on Questions Raised by Mrs. Jan 
Howard, East Palo Alto, Calif., Regard- 
ing Radioactive Fallout From Weapons 
Tests Prepared by Division of Biology 
and Medicine, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the recent series of nuclear 
tests conducted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, honest concern was ex- 
pressed by a number of thoughtful 
Americans regarding the radiological ef- 
fects of these tests upon our population 
and upon future generations. One par- 
ticularly good set of questions was sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Jan Howard, a resident 
of East Palo Alto, Calif. In order to 
obtain authoritative answers, I submitted 
her questions to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Last week, the Commission sent me its 
report. Since the answers as formulated 
by the Division of Biology and Medicine 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are of 
vital interest to all Americans, I wish to 
include them in the Recorp under leave 
to extend my remarks. At the same 
time, I wish to commend the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the most excel- 
lent manner in which these replies were 
prepared. AsI have written to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Commission, this 
way of handling an inquiry cannot fail 
to enhance the prestige of the Commis- 
sion among our people, and further in- 
crease their trust in our Government. 

The report follows: 

“1. What does the Commission mean by 
no immediate danger? Is there a danger 
from future tests?” 

The radioactive materials released from 
the detonation of nuclear weapons, whether 
in tests or in actual warfare, can be harmful 
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or dangerous to human life. The probability 
of detectable harm, or of any other degree 
of injury to any individual, either living or 
unborn, depends upon many factors includ. 
ing the quantities of materials (i. e,, the 
size or energy yield of the bomb) so released 
This probability varies from vanishingly 
small (practically zero) values for the Case 
of single weapons tests as conducted by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
to quite large values anticipated from the 
general use of nuclear weapons in global war. 
fare. The hazards to human life from weap. 
ons tests which have been conducted or 
which may be conducted by the Uniteg 
States in the immediate (or foreseeable) fy. 
ture are insignificant in comparison with the 
normal hazards of life. 

“2. As close as we are to Yucca Flat, are 
Californians average Americans?” 

For purposes of this question, Californians 
may be considered to be comparable to aver- 
age Americans, since, while they are nearer 
to Yucca Flat than is the average American, 
prevailing winds are from west to east. The 
total fallout per square mile in California 
from both Pacific and continental tests has 
been less, for example, than in the State of 
New York. 

“3. Is it true that radioactivity cumulates 
in the atmosphere—that it does not totally 
dissipate for years after the blasts? In other 
words, are these chest X-rays cumulative? 
(Note R. Lapp’s article, Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists, February 1955) .” 

It is true that some of the radioactivity 
disseminated in the atmosphere from a weap- 
ons test is contained in particles so small 
that they are retained in the atmosphere, in 
continuously diminishing amounts, over pe- 
riods of many years. During retention, the 
total amount of radioactivity per particle is 
also constantly diminishing as the result of 
radioactive decay. This material is not more 
hazardous as a result of its retention in the 
atmosphere; it is less hazardous than if it 
were deposited on the surface of the earth 
soon after its formation. 

“4, Is it true as the January 1955 Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists suggests that a debate 
is taking place in high Government circles 
on the advisability of testing a more power- 
ful hydrogen bomb, the real trouble being 
that no one really knows what the radiation 
hazard would be? A wide variation in the 
estimates of the danger allegedly exists be- 
tween the Defense Department and the AEC, 
the AEC’s conclusions being less frightening 
than the Pentagon’s.” 

We are not aware of the alleged debate 
referred to in the above quotation. It is not 
true, however, that “no one really knows 
what the radiation hazard would be.” The 
Commission’s statement of February 15, 1955, 
a copy of which is attached, is a report to 
the American people in which the radiation 
hazards from a thermonuclear weapon are 
described frankly. 

The question implies, however, that de- 
bate in high Government circles is unde- 
sirable. It is, of course, redundant to point 
out that debate over important issues 18 
often healthy and the opportunity to €x 
press an opinion and to disagree is an Im- 
portant asset of our form of government. — 

“5. Is it true that Winston Churchill told 
Commons in November that ‘an undue num- 
ber of atomic and hydrogen bomb explosions 
might have serious effects on the earth's 
atmosphere for 5,000 years’?” 

The Atomic Energy Commission is not in 
a position to verify the accuracy of the 
quotation attributed to Winston Churchill. 
If he did make the statement, he may have 
referred to either of two possible effects 00 
the atmosphere of the detonation of a Very 
large number of nuclear weapons: 

(a) Neutrons from such weapons interact 
with the atmosphere to produce carbon 14, 
@ radioactive isotope of carbon. A consid- 
erable fraction of the carbor 14 so formed 
would be found in the atmosphere for many 
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thousands of years. Since the radioactive 
nalf-life of carbon 14 1s 5,000 years, the num-~ 
per used in the quotation, while incorrectly 
applied, suggests that this was the effect to 
which the quotation refers. 

(b) A second effect on the atmosphere 
resulting from the detonation of a large 
number of bombs at.or near the surface of 
earth would be the dissemination of 
large quantities of dust into the atmos- 
phere. This would reduce the amount of 
sunlight reaching the earth and affect the 
average temperature. 

The maximum quantity of carbon 14 which 
couki result from a nuclear detonation of a 
given yield if all free neutrons were utilized 
for the production of carbon 14 is easily 
computed and found to be of negligible bio- 
logical effect compared to other radioactive 
materials liberated. “Other radioactive ma- 
terials liberated” refers to both the highly 
radioactive, short-lived isotopes of concern 
in heavy, close-in fallout, and the longer 
lived isotopes such as Strontium 90 with a 
half-life of 20 years. The answer to Ques- 
tion No. 1 above briefly evaluates this type 
of hazard. Also, the Commission’s state- 
ment of February 15, 1955, deals more com- 
pletely with the immediate hazards of large- 
scale detonations. 

It should be noted that in the same state- 
ment before the House of Commons Sir 
Winston, in elaborating on the reference to 
an “undue number,” reportedly went on to 
say that “On the most cautious assess- 
ment it would be, so I am advised, consid- 
erably greater than the number which could 
be conceivably employed in any tests likely 
to be made by the powers in possession of 
these weapons.” 

Some guide as to the possible effects of 
dust thrown into the air by such a bomb is 
provided by comparison with the eruption 
of the volcano Krakatoa in 1883, from which 
several cubic miles of dust were widely dis- 
seminated in the earth’s atmosphere for 
several years. 

While it would probably be possible to 
detonate a sufficiently large number of nu- 
clear weapons near the surface of the earth 
to produce “serious” effects on the atmos- 
phere (i. e., serious to the inhabitants of 
the earth), there is every reason to believe 
that more serious effects would be produced 
directly on the earth’s inhabitants by much 
smaller numbers of nuclear weapons. In any 
event, serious effects are to be anticipated 
from the use of nuclear weapons in warfare, 
not from tests on the scale at which they 
are presently performed. 

“6. Is it true that ‘apart from the imme- 
diate danger of injuries caused by fallout, 
there is a much less understood, but poten- 
ally fateful danger of long-range damage 
due to the heriditary endowment of the 
human race caused by exposure of whole 
nations or continents to a weak, but widely 
persistent radioactivity’? (Bulletin of Atom- 
lc Scientists, December, 1954). “That per- 
haps even the minute rise in the rate of mu- 
tations produced by atomic bomb tests (let 
alone war) may throw a monkey wrench into 
the delicately adjusted mechanism of the 
Preservation of the species’?” 

It is true that rates of genetic mutation 
in all experimental plants and animals can 
be increased by exposure to radiation. While 
no experiments are performed on humans, 
on the basis of experimental observation on 
other animals, various geneticists have es- 
mated that from 3 percent to 25 percent of 
the present rate of genetic mutation in man 
Is due to “natural radiation”—cosmic radia- 
Hon and radiations from radioactive mate- 
nals which have always existed in our en- 
Vronment—from which we cannot escape. 
{ this value were 10 percent, for example, 
qubling the present average level of radia- 
‘on in the environment would make the 
ee rate of genetic mutation about 1.1 
‘mes as high as it has been in past genera- 
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tion; or, to double the average rate of mu- 
tation would require adding 10 times as 
much radiation as is now in the environ- 
ment. It is generally believed that in- 
creases in genetic mutation in humans 
would be undesirable, but there is little basis 
for estimating by what factor the present 
average rate would have to be increased for 
the effects to become serious. 

“7. Is it possible that the question is no 
longer which nation can blast the other off 
the face of the earth, but will mankind be 
radiated off the face of the earth?” 

In the event of full-scale warfare, protec- 
tion of personnel from the effects of radia- 
tion will be a major problem. Whether blast 
effects or radiation effects will be of greater 
importance will depend upon several factors, 
including methods of use of weapons and the 
relative degree to which populations have 
taken measures to protect themselves against 
blast and against the radiation from “radio- 
active fallout.”” Among the many answers 
which the AEC is trying to obtain from our 
own weapons tests is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can the population of a country 
such as ours do to protect itself from both 
blast and radiation?” 

In considering the questions raised by 
Mrs. Howard, there appears to be preoccupa- 
tion with the hazards of weapons tests 
rather than with the catastrophic results to 
be anticipated if nuclear weapons were to 
be fully employed in global warfare. Assum- 
ing that the weapons which can be fabri- 
cated within the next few years would be de- 
liverable at will, it would be possible for 
warring nations to practically destroy each 
other. It is imperative that the human race 
find a positive means to avert such a war 
Until such a means is operative, it appears 
equally imperative for the United States to 
assure itself that an enemy nation cannot 
hope to “win” such & war and, consequent- 
ly, will not engage in such a war. The “un- 
desirable’ aspects of weapons tests appear 
very minor indeed against the background of 
these urgent considerations. 





The Jet Airpower Race 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp a statement by 
Frederick B. Rentschler, chairman of the 
United Aircraft Corp. Mr. Rentschler is 
a@ pioneer in the field of aviation and an 
authority on the subject of United States 
airpower. His observations deserve our 
careful reading: 

To the stockholders, employees, and suppliers 
of United Aircraft Corp.: 

The American people are justifiably con- 
fused and concerned about relative progress 
throughout the world with respect to both 
military airpower and, to a lesser degree, 
commercial aviation. This nuclear-turbine 
age provides far graver implications than 
history has ever recorded before. The caliber 
of our national air defense against aggression 
could mean our very survival. At this cri- 
tical time, there is no place either for boast- 
ful optimism or undue pessimism. It is a 
time to analyze and coldly appraise the facts 
as we can best interpret them. 

LACK CONCRETE INFORMATION ON RUSSIA 


Aviation, since its inception, has been beset 
by periodic alarms stemming from the hu- 
man tendency to arrive at a dogmatic con- 
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clusion based largely on the sketchiest of in- 
formation or outright rumor. Some of the 
current discussion has resulted from state- 
ments by men with no direct knowledge of 
Russian aeronautical developments and often 
with little regard for known developments 
both in this country and among its Western 
Allies. There has been a wide variation in 
assessing “the facts,” which occasionally were 
not the facts at all. Some are sure that 
Russia has now taken over leadership in com- 
bat types of aircraft. Some are sure that 
American military types are definitely su- 
perior. Others believe that Russia and the 
United States are now on a parity. It is 
little wonder that the public is confused and 
concerned. 

Actually, little is known about the exact 
status and performance of Russian combat 
types; that is, concrete, first-hand, on-the- 
spot knowledge. Our experience in Korea 
proved that the Russian Mig—15 fighter was 
good, but not as good as our own North 
American F-86 Sabre, and the combat rec- 
ords proved this. Yet there was a hue and 
cry over the Mig’s superiority as intense as 
that which has taken place in the current 
situation, and this continued even while 
the Sabre was winning in a preponderant 
manner. Korea further proved that no other 
allied nation’s jet fighters, including those 
then operational in England, were capable 
of successfully meeting the Mig in combat. 


BOTH COUNTRIES HAVE NEW TYPES OPERATIONAL 


Both the Migs and Sabres used over Korea 
were from designs of the late 1940s that were 
in quantity production in the early 1950s. 
A new cycle of experimental aircraft, both 
in Russia and the United States, came into 
being in the early 1950s; these aircraft are 
now in production and becoming operational. 
This new equipment is vastly superior to the 
Korean vintage, and no one today definitely 
knows the exact relative performance of the 
new Russian and American types. It is 
known that Russia has fighters superior to 
the Mig-15 and also that it now has both 
medium and heavy turbine-powered bomb- 
ers. All three of these Russian types have 
been seen singly and in numbers. 

Our own Air Force has not just been mark- 
ing time. The Century series of new Air 
Force fighters are all vastly superior in power 
and in performance to our Korean Sabre. 
The Boeing B-47 medium bomber, powered 
by six jets, is a fully developed type, has 
been in production for some years, and is 
operational in relatively large quantities. 
The Boeing B—52 heavy bomber, powered by 
eight jet turbines, has undergone several 
years of flight testing and development, is in 
quantity production, and is fast becoming 
operational. The B—-52 is a direct heir of the 
B-47, which means that it has a wealth of 
real experience and operational knowledge 
behind it. 


ADDITIONAL AIRPOWER OF NAVY AND ARMY 


Moreover, our naval air arni is an extreme- 
ly important phase of our total airpower as 
was effectively demonstrated in World War 
II. In this field Russia has virtually no 
experience and, to our knowledge, not even 
a single modern carrier afloat. We have been 
steadily increasing our aircraft carriers in 
size and effectiveness and equipping them 
with jet-powered aircraft capable of carry- 
ing and delivering the nuclear bomb. 

Aviation has also become an important 
factor in modifying and modernizing the 
tactics of both our Army and marine ground 
troops. Not only has the mobility of the 
field troops been revolutionized through the 
use of large, long-range troop and logistics 
air carriers, in the development of which our 
country obviously leads the world, but the 
vertical envelopment theory of attack 
through use of helicopters has given our 
troops another important tool with which to 
work. In helicopters, too, the United States 
is well in advance of the international com- 
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petition both from design and production 
standpoints. 

These, then, are the principal factual de- 
auctions which are available for analysis. 
It means simply that turbine powerplants 
are sufficiently developed, both in Russia 
and the United States, so that all important 
combat aircraft are now turbine-powered 
in both countries. The efficiency of the 
powerplant determines and dominates the 
relative excellence of the aircraft. 

RUSSIA’S AVIATION POSITION PRIOR TO 1945 


The Russians came out of World War II 
with comparatively little knowledge of the 
design and production of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, or of military or transport opera- 
tions other than in a tactical sense. To the 
best of our knowledge, they knew little or 
nothing about turbine powerplants at that 
time. Two important factors unquestion- 
ably helped to bring them somewhat abreast 
of turbine developments at the end of the 
war. The first was the acquisition, by pur- 
chase, of a quantity of British Rolls-Royce 
Nene centrifugal-flow jet turbine engines. 
The second was the acquisition, at World 
War II’s close, of certain German labora- 
tories and a large number of scientists in 
East Germany. 

At the end of World War II, the British 
Rolls-Royce Nene was perhaps the best de- 
veloped and most powerful jet turbine in 
existence. The acquisition of this design by 
the Russians was, therefore, obviously most 
helpful and important to them. We know 
they then had nothing of their own in gas 
turbines which could have been made avail- 
able on their own account except after a 
period of years. The Nene, first largely in its 
original form and later with improvements 
the Russians succeeded in making powered 
the Migs in the Korean war. 

If the Russians have made rapid progress 
in the art of turbine powerplants since World 
War II, and we believe they have, then it is 
reasonable to conclude that they have derived 
very substantial aid from the captive German 
engineers and scientists, particularly during 
the 1945-50 period. 

Quite apart from these outside gains, how- 
ever, the Russians steadily have demon- 
strated a high capability in research and en- 
gineering on their own account. Their suc- 
cesses in the fields of artillery and tanks serve 
as two ready examples. In aviation, where 
the appearance of the gas turbine leveled 
the dominant world position the United 
States and the West had held for a genera- 
tion, Russia’s acquisition of the Nene and 
its conscription of the German scientists who 
had pioneered some phases of gas-turbine 
developments, merely served to speed up 
Russia’s potential. 


JET ENGINE REQUIRES 5-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 


The time requirement from start of design 
to the period when an experimental engine 
has been proved and put in production con- 
sists of a cycle of about 5 years. Since the 
war there has been the opportunity to ful- 
fill two distinct cycles of turbine power- 
plants from the standpoint of research, en- 
gineering, and development. These could be 
roughly indicated as 1945 to 1950, and 1950 to 
1955. With the help of the British Nene and 
German scientists, Russia was able to more 
or less match our American progress during 
this first cycle of 1945 to 1950. Both the 
Russian Nene and the General Electric J-47, 
which powered our Sabre fighters, were in the 
5,000 to 6,000-pound-thrust category and 
reasonably comparable. The Sabre was more 
rugged and was a superior gun platform. 
It had more firepower, a better gunsight, and 
greater range. It was fought by better 
trained and finer pilots, which combined to 
give the Sabre unquestioned combat supe- 
riority over the Mig-15. 

NEW FAMILY OF JETS 


A new cycle of engines became available in 
the 1950-55 period in Russia, in England, 
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and in the United States. We have no exact 
knowledge of these advanced Russian devel- 
opments. In England, two typical experi- 
mental turbines became available, the Rolls- 
Royce Avon and the Armstrong Siddeley Sap- 
phire, both with approximately 7,000 pounds 
of thrust. In the United States, the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft J-57 was put into produc- 
tion in this period. Its indicated thrust at 
that time was 10,000 pounds. This power- 
plant also employed an entirely new config- 
uration, which resulted in fuel savings of 
about 25 to 30 percent over any other type 
of turbine engine then in service. While 
Russia’s powerplant progress remained hid- 
den, we at least knew in 1950 that this coun- 
try had definitely caught up with the very 
latest British turbine developments. This 
important fact has many times been over- 
looked in estimating the comparable status 
of British and American turbine progress. 
Since 1950, both the British Avon and Sap- 
phire and the American J-57 have been 
placed in production. All are now opera- 
tional in combat aircraft. Throughout this 
cycle it is important to note that the J—57 
led the way into the 10,000-pound-thrust 
class. This was the goal of all competitors, 
and its achievement in this country gave 
factual proof that we were more than abreast 
in the turbine field. 

We next come to the experimental phase 
of the 1950—55 cycle, leading to the present 
moment. During that period new turbine 
types have again emerged in England, in this 
country, and quite likely in Russia. Again 
we cannot be at all sure of Russian develop- 
ments, but we do have general knowledge of 
developments in both England and the 
United States. 

Military restrictions preclude our dealing 
factually with this particular American ex- 
perimental progress. The Air Force has 
announced only that new, highly advanced, 
experimental engines are in being mention- 
ing by name only the General Electric J-—79, 
the Wright J-67, and the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft J-75. Without violation of secrecy, 
I can at least state that some of these en- 
gines are in a higher power class than the 
J-57. They are not paper engines, either; 
they are all heading for production. 


EXPERIMENTAL VERSUS OPERATIONAL TYPES 


British security regulations seem to be 
considerably more lenient than our own. 
The British Air Ministry has permitted an- 
nouncement of its experimental engines of 
this cycle, indicating their thrust and other 
basic characteristics. Several analysts have 
seized upon these widely circulated British 
announcements and, ignoring our 1950-55 
cycle of developments, they have dogmatical- 
ly elevated the British to a position well 
ahead of turbine developments in this coun- 
try. The only comment I feel I can safely 
make, in the absence of being able to state 
the facts, is that I believe we have again 
surpassed Great Britain’s best efforts of the 
1950-55 cycle, and that we are not on the 
way to relinquishing that leadership at the 
present time. 

If these facts are reviewed realistically, it 
becomes preposterous to believe certain pub- 
lic statements that argue British turbine 
technique is vastly superior to ours, and 
that we are largely or completely dependent 
upon British research and engineering for 
existence in this turbine age. Such conclu- 
sions and the natural confusion they cause 
result from the basic error of comparing 
British experimental or prototype engines to 
American gas turbines that are developed 
and operational. To be specific, the North 
American F-100 is a developed, operational 
fighter in quantity production. The B-47 
medium bomber has been in production for 
years and is operational in very large quan- 
tities. The B-52 is a heavy intercontinental 
jet bomber with several years of develop- 
ment behind it, and is in quantity produc- 
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tion. There are no British counterparts o¢ 
these important types in heavy Production 
or operational at this time. 


COMMERCIAL NEED FOR MILITARY JET Expppy. 
ENCE 


In any survey of international airpower 
the field of commercial aviation is always 
important. In the first place, transport air. 
craft are a vital element in any war Opera. 
tion. In the second place, leadership in air 
transport types almost always is a definite 
yardstick of military supremacy. Since the 
late 1920's, American-designed-and-produceq 
transport equipment has predominated on 
the world’s airways. It has been stateq 
that our present transport leadership came 
about because the British were unable to 
participate in transport development during 
the World War II period. This oft-repeateg 
legend is false. Our position of leadership 
was established in the late 1920's, continueq 
through the 1930's and World War II and 
immediately thereafter, and has never been 
relinquished. 

Shortly after the war, British announce. 
ments were made, foreseeing that British 
turbine-powered transports would be flying 
between New York and London by 1950. We 
questioned that statement then and saiq 
it was our judgment that piston-equipped 
aircraft would dominate the world’s air- 
ways until at least 1955. Then, in 1951 we 
stated our belief that turbine-powered air. 
craft of the proper size and efficiency for 
fleet replacement would not be sufficiently 
developed for widespread commercial appli- 
cation until 1960. We see no reason today 
to revise that forecast. 

It has been our firm belief that before 
being ready to meet hard, grueling, trans- 
port service conditions, heavy military multi- 
jet equipment must be operated in quantity 
over a period of years to pave the way and 
accumulate the necessary background of ex- 
perience. Only then will commercial tur- 
bine-powered aircraft replace the proven 
piston transports. 
AMERICAN JET TRANSPORTS IN SERVICE IN 1960 


At this time we do have sufficient ex- 
perience and knowledge to design the heavier 
types of commercial transports which should 
be suitable for operations. It is doubtful if 
it can be truthfully said that jet transports 
have been unduly delayed, having in mind 
the necessity for military background of ex- 
perience. Fleet replacement by turbine- 
— equipment should be possible by 
1960. 

In making this statement, I am excluding 
the relatively small type of short-haul 
propeller-turbine transports, which are now 
in limited service. The propeller is well 
proved in powers up to nearly 4,000 horse- 
power. There is little or no service proof 
beyond that power range. These smaller 
turbine transports, of which at least one type 
already is operational, will undoubtedly 
prove useful in certain fields. 

As to the future of the race for larger 
commercial jet transports, I believe it 1s 
reasonable to point out that our major ail- 
frame companies, who have been engaged in 
this field since the middle 1920's, have 4% 
wealth of background and _ experience. 
Already one American prototype jet trans- 
port, the Boeing 707, capable of transoceantc 
service, has been undergoing extremely suc- 
cessful test flights for more than 4 yeal. 
Lockheed has formally announced its “Elec- 
tra” development, a medium-size transport 
to be powered by propeller-turbine engines. 
A substantial order for “Electras” has beet 
placed by American Airlines. Douglas ha 
just announced its DC-8, the design of 
which has been underway for some time. 
The DC-8 is a large, long-range transport of 
80 to 125 passenger capacity for nonstop 
transcontinental and transoceanic service. 
Both the Boeing 707 and the Douglas 
are equipped with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
J-57 jet turbines. The J-57 will continue 
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undergo very extensive military operational 
service in the next several years preceding 
the two transports’ regular commercial 
service, which is scheduled to begin about 
1960. In my Judgment, America’s future 
jeadeship in air transport types is in good 
pands, and in the end their designs will 
continue to predominate on the world’s air- 
ways. 
THE FACTOR OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

Certain general conclusions can be drawn 
from the facts I have set forth here. We 
can be reasonably sure, I believe, that tur- 
pine powerplant developments in this coun- 
try are definitely abreast of those of any 
other nation. We not only are not depend- 
ent upon British research and development, 
put we very clearly surpassed them begin- 
ping in 1950. We have lost no ground to 
them in the intervening years. Acknowledg- 
ing their technical ability and their vast re- 
sources and aware of their continuous ab- 
sorption with military goals, we find it possi- 
ble to say that the Russians may have pro- 
ceeded with turbine developments as far 
and as fast as we have in America. How- 
eyer, the short-term experience and back- 
ground of Russia in the art of aviation, in 
my opinion, makes this fact somewhat un- 
likely and illogical. It is nevertheless much 
better to err in the direction of viewing Rus- 
sian developments as having attained the 
optimum possible progress than to under- 
estimate them. 

Quantity production facilities are only im- 
portant if there are on hand proved designs 
of aircraft and powerplants of the first rank. 
At this point, then, production potential 
can be the final winning factor. World War 
II gave a clear demonstration of the unparal- 
leled productive capacity of this country 
with respect to aircraft as well as to all other 
essential war products. 


GERMANY COULD NOT MATCH MACHINE TOOLS 


Today our country’s potential facilities for 
aircraft production are far greater than they 
were during World War II. A prime factor 
embodied in the facilities is machine tools, 
tooling, and other special equipment. To 
me, it seems both illogical and unreason- 
able to believe that now or in the near fu- 
ture Russia, or Russia combined with her 
satellites, including East Germany, could 
possibly provide machine tools and equip- 
ment capable of challenging our potential 
production. Both Germany and Japan, when 
put under pressure in World War II, soon 
found that machinery and equipment were 
their most limiting factors in the produc- 
tion race with this country. Many of us 
will recall the statements made by experts 
during the early part of World War II that 
the Germans were producing aircraft at the 
rate of 30,000 to 40,000 yearly. Some of us 
immediately rejected that possibility, and 
the rejection was based solidly upon our 
knowledge of machine tools and equipment 
possibilities within the German empire. 
Actual German production never exceeded a 
third of the amount originally claimed. In 
contrast, during World War II the American 
aviation industry, with its versatile assistant 
production sources, reached a peak of annual 
output of almost 100,000 aircraft. 


BELIEVES UNITED STATES STILL HOLDS 
LEADERSHIP 


In conclusion, no one knows better than 
our American aviation industry that we have 
4 job on our hands to meet, and continue 
‘o meet, the design and production competi- 
ton in combat aircraft on an international 
basis. In spite of adverse predictions, this 
Satine American aviation industry measured 
Up fully to the requirements of World 
War IT, At the end of the war, the American 
Air Forces both in quality and in quantity, 
— greatly superior to the combined air 
°rees of all the rest of the world, including 
those of our allies, 
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The gas turbine’s appearance as an avia- 
tion powerplant served almost overnight to 
equalize the aircraft engine position of all 
nations and bring about a temporary parity 
in the air. From the standpoint of research 
and engineering, the 10 years that have 
elapsed since the war are insufficient to ex- 
pect any nation to achieve an overwhelming 
advantage from airpower alone. The Ameri- 
can public has a right to expect that we 
are not being outstripped. In our judgment, 
we are somewhat more than abreast of any 
world developments at this time. We must 
additionally take into account our superior 
production potential and, very importantly, 
too, our overall planning with particular 
reference to strategically placed air bases in 
order to make our operations more effective. 
Tremendous effort has gone into all these 
factors steadily throughout the years of the 
cold war. All in all, we have not yet re- 
linquished military leadership in the air, and 
I, for one, would be unwilling to trade our 
position for that of any other nation. 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER, 
Chairman, United Aircraft Corp. 





Statement of Former Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis Urging Further Efforts in Sup- 
port of Universal Enforcible Disarm- 
ament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the four points contained in the 
statement issued at the conclusion of the 
anniversary meeting of the United Na- 
tions in San Francisco is as follows: 

All nations agree to press forward in the 
search for agreement on a disarmament plan 
which would provide a greater measure of 
security to the world and remove the threat 
of atomic destruction. They are determined 
to use their resources, once freed from 
the burden of armaments, for the improve- 
ment of the lives of people everywhere. 


In light of this development, a state- 
ment of our former beloved colleague 
Jerry Voorhis which was issued on Jan- 
uary 25, takes on added significance. It 
is a thoughtful, well-considered state- 
ment and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mr. Voorhis’ observa- 
tions on this vital subject. 

The main business of the people of our 
generation is to give their children a chance 
to live. 

Shortly after the end of World War II, a 
newspaper in a big American city published 
an editorial about the atomic bomb. It 
said: 

“We are face to face with the moral ques- 
tion whether our Nation or any other nation 
has the right to possess the power to banish 
life on earth.” 

The editorial proceeded to appeal for a 
relentless drive, carried forward in a spirit 
of desperate necessity, for a system of uni- 
versal enforcible disarmament and peace 
in the world. 

A few short years later—in 1952 to be ex- 
act—this same newspaper published an edi- 
torial about the hydrogen bomb. It said: 

“As horrifying as the new weapon may be, 
its development was inevitable. It was in 
our own enlightened self-interest that we 
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were the first to devise and explode the 
weapon. But we must realize, too, that it 
has increased our burdens of responsibility.” 

The “moral question” was not mentioned. 
The editorial simply concluded by saying 
that mankind’s hope of survival must rest 
on the achievement of peace through 
“skillful negotiation.” The prospect of be- 
ing responsible, along with the Russians, for 
the probable destruction of most of mankind 
had, by 1952, ceased to move us so deeply. 
We were getting used to having the power to 
banish life on earth. 

Now in 1955 this same newspaper has just 
finished publishing, with great courage, a 
series of very frank—and deeply terrifying— 
articles about the probable effects of atomic 
radiation on the human race. Even if most 
of humanity should by some miracle escape 
being fried in the fires of the bomb, future 
generations would consist of an increasing 
number of monsters, a decreasing number of 
normal human beings. So warned the 
articles. Then the paper commented 
editorially: 

“While viewing the radiation hazard with 
realism, we must not be talked into an un- 
realistic curtailment of our nuclear weapons 
program. As peace insurance for America 
and the free world, this country must con- 
tinue atomic- and hydrogen-bomb tests— 
with traditional caution. In the words of 
Gordon Dean, former Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Chairman, ‘We must hold tests to 
make weapons that are more deliverable, 
bigger, and better.’ ” 

So now, not only is the moral question 
forgotten, but so also is any attempt to find 
@ way to end the ultimate and total danger 
which our generation has brought upon 
mankind. All we know how to do now is to 
make weapons that are more deliverable, 
bigger, and (God forgive us) better. Better, 
that is, than the hydrogen bomb which can 
destroy three to five million human beings at 
1 blast and which killed a Japanese fisherman 
200 miles from the scene of the blast. 

We pause here to ask our readers to go 
back and read slowly and thoughtfully the 
3 quotations from the 3 editorials. 

Now we'd like to simply ask a few ques- 
tions. 

1. Is there any doubt that, if a war is 
fought with atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
it will destroy over half the population of 
the United States, lay waste all our great 
cities, and put an end to all the freedoms 
we now cherish? 

2. Is there any doubt that this would hap- 
pen whatever devastation was wrought upon 
other countries? 

3. Were all the moral laws, and all the laws 
of the Creator of human life and atomic 
energy and of the universe itself suddenly 
repealed when this generation became smart 
enough to explode an atomic bomb? 

4. If these laws were not repealed, then is 
it not true that moral right is still the 
mightiest force on earth? 

5. Is there any doubt that a nation which 
came forward with a bold, fearless proposal, 
(containing the necessary elements of risk 
and sacrifice to make it a great proposal) 
for the universal, enforceable disarmament 
of all nations would immediately gain the 
moral leadership of all mankind? 

6. If such a nation possesses also great 
military power, is there any reason why such 
power could not be used as well to persuade 
others to accept a plan for the relief of man- 
kind from tragic suicide as to frighten other 
nations into a stalemate of triggered bombs? 

7. Is there any one thing that could more 
certainly turn the peoples of the world away 
from communism than for the United States, 
the archfoe of communism, to assume relent- 
less, single-purposed leadership for a plan 
of enforceable peace? And is there any more 
certain way for us to feed the fires of Com- 
munist propaganda than for us to abandon 
the great peace proposals our country has 
already advanced—the Baruch plan for world 
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control of atomic energy, President Eisen- 
hower's proposal for universal foolproof dis- 
armament, and a number of others, and ap- 
pear to rely solely on bigger and better 
bombs to protect freedom? 

8. Can freedom and decency and democ- 
racy and the lives of our children really be 
protected by hydrogen bombs? 

A better way has got to be found before it 
is too late. It will be hard to find it, hard 
to get our own Nation to accept it, hard to 
get the Russians to accept it, hard maybe to 
live with it. But, unless we do find that 
other way, we shall have been guilty, not 
alone, of course, but guilty, Just the same, 
of condemning the human race to self- 
destruction. 

A nation like ours may find excuse and 
reason for doing a thing that is wrong in 
itself, like the making of these total weapons. 
The excuse and reason, of course, is self-de- 
fense, because another nation, Russia, is 
making such weapons and threatens the val- 
ues we most cherish. 

But never can excuse or reason be found 
for failing to do an act that is eternally right 
and, in God’s right, necessary. That act is 
to commit ourselves, without reservation or 
thought of discouragement or failure, to the 
relentless pursuit of the means of preventing 
the atomic-hydrogen war from ever taking 
place. 

The main business of the people of our 
generation is to have enough simple decency 
toward our children to give them a chance 
to live. What are we going to do about it? 


North Carolina Opposition to Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
jectionable nature of the upper Colorado 
project and its unwisdom have not gone 
unnoticed in North Carolina, as evi- 
denced by the following editorial carried 
by the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer on 
May 13, 1955: 

Five BILLION DOLLARS HEADED DOWN THE 

DRAIN 


One of the biggest pork-barrel bills of 
modern times, if not the very biggest, will 
soon come up in the House of Representa- 
tives. It has already been passed by the 
Senate. 


It is the upper Colorado River project, 
which is intended to develop some of the 
most sparsely settled land in the country. 
Senator Dovcias, of Illinois, said it was, 
without exception, the poorest agricultural 
land in the United States. The estimated 
first cost of the project is $1.6 billion, but 
with 75 years of interest and carrying charges, 
it is estimated that the ultimate cost will 
be between $5 billion and $7 billion. 


The Eisenhower administration which was 
going to cut Federal expenses, is asking that 
this enormous sum be spent to irrigate mar- 
ginal land that can grow hardly anything 
but alfalfa, hay, and corn. 

By the time it is paid out—if it ever is—it 
will cost more than $5,000 an acre to put this 
land in production. If this country were 
starving, that outlay for marginal crops 
might be justified. But we are not starving. 
On the contrary, we have $8 billion worth of 
surplus farm products in storage and don’t 
know what to do with them. 
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The spectacle of a nation with that kind of 
surplus on hand preparing to spend $5 billion 
to $7 billion to provide water for a mere 
handful of farmers on poor land is so absurd 
that it cannot be explained even on the 
ground of pork-barrel politics. 

If and when we need more farm produc- 
tion—which will be a long time from now— 
we have plenty of unused land in the South 
and in Texas and Oklahoma that can be put 
in production at no cost except for clearing, 
terracing, and plowing. And it will produce 
far moi? with natural rainfall than those 
desert lands of the upper Colorado that will 
not grow anything unless a river is diverted 
to cover them. It will be the most expensive 
use of water imaginable, because the same 
amount of water it takes to support one per- 
son by irrigation will support 60 persons in 
industry. 

Members of Congress ought to be told em- 
phatically that the great majority of the 
people do not want their money thrown away 
in this manner. Unless they are told, they 
may vote away $5 billion to $7 billion of our 
money before we know it. 


Platform of the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation Adopted at Detroit, 
Mich., June 18, 1955—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp the platform of 
the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion adopted at Detroit, Mich., June 18, 
1955. The platform follows: 

PLATFORM OF THE YOUNG REPUBLICAN NA- 

TIONAL FEDERATION ADOPTED AT DETROIT, 

MICH., JUNE 18, 1955 


PREAMBLE 


We believe that God created man as a 
distinctive individual personality, having a 
free will, a desire to live, and a desire to im- 
prove his way of life. 

Man, of his own free will, has created a 
society in which he has consented to be gov- 
erned in the interest of orderly process and 
the general welfare, but without relinquish- 
ing his inalienable rights of opportunity, 
justice, and individual dignity. 

We believe that our progress in this coun- 
try is the result of individual initiative in 
a climate of freedom. 

Believing these truths to be fundamental 
to the creation and establishment of our 
United States, we further believe: 

That government should govern only when 
it is necessary for orderly process and to 
improve the general welfare; and 

That government should act to retain in- 
centive and to provide new incentives which 
will encourage man to develop his God-given 
individual personality, to foster the exer- 
cise of his free will, and to guarantee his op- 
portunity to labor for personal security. 

We young Americans attach more import- 
ance to opportunity and free enterprise than 
security and the surrendering of individual 
rights. 

We believe these fundamental principles 
of government are challenged on two 
fronts: 

The first challenge would seek to destroy 
man’s dignity of freedom with subservience 
to an all powerful federal bureaucracy, arti- 
ficial controls and hand-out security; and 
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The second challenge would seek to ¢0). 
lectivize man, destroy his individual faith 
in God, and deprive man of his self-expres. 
sion under a form of government called Com. 
munism. 

We believe these challenges, from either 
front, from within, as well as from without 
can best be met with a reverent rededica. 
tion to those fundamental principles upon 
which our Nation was founded. 

Our faith in the Republican Party is pregqi. 
cated upon these principles to which we sup. 
scribe, 

AGRICULTURE 


This American Free Enterprise Society is 
experiencing an era of food abundance, which 
is the fruit of, and complicated by, an indus. 
trial society the like of which the world has 
never seen. History shows that every nation 
at some stage reaches a high point in foog 
supply and, if once lost, seldom reoccurs, 
This food abundance therefore is an estate 
which not only the American farmer, put 
everyone in this Nation, should hope to pre. 
serve. It follows that the American farmer 
should not be penalized for furnishing this 
estate for our Nation. 

We, therefore, as a generation of young 
people resolve that we will, with the help of 
God, preserve for posterity this Nation's abil. 
ity to produce. 

For agriculture to remain strong, the 
American farmer must receive a price for his 
products that will cover the cost of produc. 
tion, and give a fair return for his labor and 
capital risk. 

We, therefore, condemn as a fraud on all 
posterity the leadership of any generation 
which acts to subsidize inefficiency in agri. 
culture. 
Deal administrations with placing deeply 
and dangerously into debt all future genera- 
tions just for the sake of political advantage 
in their day. Shame on that leadership. 

We hold these following National policies 
fundamental to the welfare of agriculture: 

High employment, rising productivity, and 
a good distribution of income after taxes. 

Monetary and fiscal policies which will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a stable gen- 
eral price level. 

The prevention of restraint of trade or the 
exercise of monopolistic power by any 
group—Government, industry, labor, or agri- 
culture. 

The encouragement and creation of private 
capital, used properly throughout the world. 

The encouragement of foreign trade and 
investment. 

Demonstrate our humanitarian concern for 
other peoples, by using our abundance to 
alleviate suffering throughout the world. 

We hold these farm policies essential to 
strong agricultural economy: 

The maintenance of consistency between 
our foreign policy objectives and domestic 
price support programs, 

An expanded program of research and edu- 
cation with current emphasis on projects t 
improve marketing and reduce its cost to the 
farmer, to encourage new uses and increase 
the utilization of farm products, and the 
adoption of improved techniques and in- 
creased efficiency in the processing and dis- 
tribution of farm products. 

Adequate farm credit at a reasonable rate 
of interest. 

Adequate rural electric power and com- 
munication service at a reasonable cost. 

Assistance and encouragement for farm- 
ers to maintain and improve land resources. 

Special assistance to help the operators of 
low-income, uneconomic farm units make 
necessary adjustments. By improving the 
living standard of this group of people, the 
entire National economy will benefit. 

Continuing efforts to improve diets, 
through education and promotional work. 
as well as special programs such as the 
school lunch program. 





We charge the New Deal and Fair | 
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Improvement of crop and market news re- 

rts and outlook information. 

Improvement of agricultural weather fore- 

ing. 

a mprovement in certain types of Govern- 
ment grading, inspection and regulatory 
work, so that our products will be more com- 
petitive on a domestic and international 
market. These should be in keeping with 
the welfare of the people of this Nation and 
yet not unduly burdensome to the American 
armer. 
*peasonable price protection, through price 
supports, production, adjustment, storage 
programs and the use of marketing agree- 
ments, and orders where producers develop 
feasible programs. 

We commend the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican 83d Congress for 
its courageous action in stopping the trend 
toward socialization in Agriculture. 

We commend the administration for its 
stand on revising the Sugar Act, to give 
domestic producers their proportionate share 
of the increased domestic consumption, 
created by our increasing population. 

We realize, however, there is much left to 
be desired in the way of good farm legisla- 
tion. 

We deplore the fact that Agriculture is at 
the present time receiving a declining pro- 
portionate share of the national income. 
Immediate action should be taken to remedy 
this fault for the benefit of our entire 
economy. 

We would like to recommend a serious 
study of the following programs which, used 
separately, or together, may well be the an- 
swer to an equitable farm program. 

1. The land-bank system of production 
control. 

2. Two-price system for certain com- 
modities. 

3. “Quality” differentiation between var- 
ious grades of the same commodity. 


ANTITRUST 


We commend the Republican administra- 
tion, and the attorney general’s office for its 
enforcement of our antitrust laws. 

We believe in establishing safeguards 
against improper concentration of econornic 
power to cover all situations which result 
in restraining or disrupting trade on a wide- 
spread basis. 

We also believe that enforcement of anti- 
trust laws should be supplemented by edu- 
cational programs whose purpose would be to 
prevent or restrain violations where pos- 
sible, without the necessity of litigation. 

We believe that our Republican Admin- 
lstration should continue to give close and 
urgent attention to the present rapid rate of 
corporate consolidation, and that special 
study be given to the relationship between 
current tax laws and corporate consolida- 
tion, 





AVIATION 

We endorse the Republican administra- 
tion's program of Federal aid for airport 
improvements, and the advancement in 
oe and efficiency in air travel that it will 
ring. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

We commend the administration for its 
whole-hearted effort toward the complete 
alleviation of the injustices to the minority 
peoples of the United States, and on the 
positive action in the abolishment of segre- 
gation and discrimination on the economic, 
educational, and social levels. We urge the 
Continuation of the present steadfast posi- 
tive, progressive policies on civil rights. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

We favor self government and national 
Suffrage rights for the residents of the Dis- 
‘ict of Columbia. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


We believe that policy-making, policy- 
*xecuting, and executive positions in the 
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Federal Government should be filled with 
persons who are loyal to, and sympathetic 
with, the principles and program of the ad- 
ministration in power. 

FISCAL POLICY 


We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for its enlightened economic policies 
which have arrested the inflation of the dol- 
lar, and produced a prosperous peacetime 
economy. The welfare of the country ob- 
viously calls for a continuation of the 
policies. 

Our goals are a balanced budget, economy 
of administration, and a further reduction 
in taxes. We believe in combating inflation 
by encouraging full production and eliminat- 
ing restrictions. 

To attain these goals, we advocate the fol- 
lowing policies: 

1. A further reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures through a continued elimination of 
waste and extravagance. We recommend 
that special attention be given to the Hoover 
Commission Report for savings through 
Government reorganization. 

2. We urge the further study of the Fed- 
eral tax structure, for the purpose of elimi- 
nating hardships and inequalities, and re- 
moving barriers to economic development; 
the result of which would be a lightening of 
the Federal tax burden. 

3. We commend the Republican adminis- 
tration’s management of the public debt in 
keeping with its objective of making certain 
that Government financing activities stim- 
ulate neither inflation nor deflation, cause 
a minimum of interference with the normal 
functioning of the Nation’s economic life, 
and help preserve a sound and honest dol- 
lar. Particularly to be commended are the 
changes in the United States savings bond 
program, which contribute significantly to 
wider debt ownership, and the gradual 
lengthening, as conditions permit, of the 
debt maturities so as to render the debt more 
manageable. 

4. We think it essential that the Federal 
Reserve System be permitted to continue ex- 
ercising its authorized powers of giving sound 
guidance to monetary action without po- 
litical interference or other hindrance. 

5. We believe that present discriminations 
existing under the tax structure against self- 
employed persons should be rectified by the 
establishment of deductions for individual 
pension funds properly safeguarded to pre- 
vent abuse. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion led by President Eisenhower for its pa- 
tient, flexible, and unremitting policy di- 
rected toward establishing for the world a 
just and lasting peace and a more widely 
shared prosperity. 

We pledge our continued support of such 
a policy which must rest on both military 
and economic support of Asian nations hav- 
ing and maintaining democratic institutions. 
We believe that regional agreements within 
the framework of the United Nations such 
as ANZUS, SEATO, and NATO, together with 
our continued support of the Colombo plan 
and similar economic programs, will most 
effectively enable the free people of Asia 
to resist the ruthless aggression of Commu- 
nists which seek to impose on Asia a new 
and deadly colonialism. Insofar as economic 
aid is concerned, we favor greater emphasis 
on aid to Asta rather than Europe and pref- 
erable in the form of technical assistance, 
and loans. 

Communism 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for showing highly exemplary leader- 
ship in the conclusion of an honorable peace 
in Korea and the prevention of Communist 
aggression against Formosa, arranging the 
Iranian oil settlement, assisting in the set- 
tlement of the Trieste dispute, restoring Ger- 
man sovereignty and bringing about the 
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withdrawal of Russian forces in Austria. 
We believe this is clear evidence that Ameri- 
cans will not compromise principle for ex- 
pediency and will defend the right of free 
people everywhere to remain free. 
United Nations 

Recognizing peace cannot be achieved in 
isolation, we highly approve of the adminis- 
tration policy of giving full cooperation to 
the United Nations. We commend the Presi- 
dent for using the United Nations facility 
for presenting his Atoms for Peace plan. We 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China in the United Nations. We urge in- 
creased efforts toward the settlement of the 
Arab-Israel dispute by the United Nations. 


Trade 


We support a continuation of the recipro< 
cal trade agreements, together with progres- 
sive reduction of tariffs over a period of 
years except in those industries where na- 
tional security is jeopardized. We believe the 
Federal Government should, through exist- 
ing agencies, make every effort to assist per- 
sons adversely affected by tariff reductions. 





Platform of the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation Adopted at Detroit, 
Mich., June 18, 1955—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp the second part of 
the platform of the Young Republican 
National Federation adopted at Detroit{ 
Mich., June 18, 1955. The platform fol- 
lows: 

GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH BUSINESS 

An essential criterion of the definition of 
socialism is the nationalization of industries 
and farms. In January 1952 the capital as- 
sets of the Federal Government, including 
those of a business nature, totaled over $146 
billion, by reason of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, among other things, the largest 
electric power producer in the country, the 
largest insurer, the largest lender, the largest 
landlord, the largest tenant, the largest hold- 
er of grazing land and timberland, the largest 
owner of grain, the largest warehouse opera- 
tor, the largest shipowner, and the largest 
fleet truck operator. 

Our American democracy is based on the 
fundamental economic law of the free enter- 
prise and we commend the administration for 
its policy to take Government out of compe- 
tition with private enterprise as exemplified 
by the sale of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the closing of laundries, bakeries, 
nurseries, ice-cream plants, paint factories, 
coffee roasting projects, rope factories, 
sawmills, and other business projects oper- 
aged by and in the Military Establishment; 
the sale of 24 synthetic-rubber plants and 
the liquidation of other agencies and projects 
concerned with purely business-type activi- 
ties, many of which were operating at a 
deficit financed by the taxpayers and all of 
which were operating in competition with 
private enterprise. 

We encourage the continuing and imple- 
mentation of this policy, to the end that in 
all areas where the national security is not 
involved, Government shall not compete with 
its citizens in business-type activities. 
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HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


We endorse the President’s highway pro- 
gram as the best means yet presented: (a) To 
solve the dangerous and economically crip- 
pling highway problem; (b) to provide the 
essential defense neéds in time of national 
emergency; (c ) to release State funds to help 
solve the local road problems; and (d) to pro- 
vide a long-range program to solve not only 
the problems of today but also those of the 
future. 

IMMIGRATION 

In furtherance of President Eisenhower’s 
desire for a change in the present laws in re- 
spect to refugees, we urge the humanization 
of the Emergency Refugee Act of 1953, by 
such steps as broadening the sponsoring of 
refugees to include group sponsorship, and 
eliminating the requirement of a residence 
in this country. 

We also favor simplification of the admin- 
istrative procedure to achieve the purpose 
of the act. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

We urge that the Congress increase the 
number of Federal judgeships and assistant 
United States district attorneys, so that due 
process of law may be expedited. 


LABOR 


We commend the Eisenhower Republican 
administration for, and urge the continua- 
tion of, its policies and philosophies that 
have created for more than 2 years the most 
prosperous period for the people who work, 
and the most peaceful period of labor-man- 
agement relations in any period of free col- 
lective bargaining. 

We recommend that business-management 
and labor-management regulations for the 
protection of the respective members be on 
an equal basis. 

We believe that no organization or per- 
son should be compelled, directly or indi- 
rectly, to contribute to a political campaign 
or a political candidate, as a condition of 
employment, or pursuit of an occupation, or 
of any business transaction. We believe that 
management of labor and business should be 
subject to strict financial responsibility re- 
quirements. 

We favor the continuation of the Eisen- 
hower Republican administration policy in 
urging and cooperating with State governors 
and legislatures, to secure, or improve, fair 
labor standards laws in areas where neces- 
sary, such as workmen’s compensation laws, 
minimum-wage laws, and unemployment 
compensation laws, such as Michigan recently 
enacted in their legislation. 

We further urge the Eisenhower Republi- 
can administration to continue its efforts to 
revise and improve the Taft-Hartley Act, in 
accord with its present policies and phi- 
losophies. 

We respect the dignity of the individuals 
who work and we urge their participation 
in political activity in a party of their own 
choice. In the case of a union member, we 
urge him to actively participate in the affairs 
of his union. 

All to the end of providing a framework 
within which employers, and people who 
work, can continue to bargain and work out 
their differences with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment interference. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Last year, after a thoroughgoing study of 
national maritime policy, Congress and the 
administration launched a record peace- 
time merchant-ship construction program, 
It is designed to expand and modernize the 
United States Merchant Marine to meet the 
needs of the Nation’s foreign commerce, 
maintain defense-vital jobs in the ship- 
building industry, and strengthen the na- 
tional security. At the same time, it places 
maximum reliance on private financing. We 
urge that this program be continued with- 
out crippling reductions. 


» 
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We heartily endorse President Eisenhow- 
er’s plan for construction of the first nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship as a floating 
showcase to exhibit to the world the poten- 
tialities in atomic energy for mankind's bet- 
terment. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for the establishment and maintenance 
of our Armed Forces in a state of high pre- 
paredness, and instant readiness to meet 
aggression anywhere. 

We believe that our national defense 
should rely primarily in strategic and tac- 
tical striking power supported by well- 
trained and adequate ground forces in uni- 
form, as well as a defense in depth resting 
on a sound reserve program. 

We believe also that national defense rest- 
ing on such a policy of massive, measured 
retaliation, not only lessens the burden of 
defense spending, but reduces the risk of 
an all-out atomic confliet. 

The great progress made in establishing 
an efficient Department of Defense, through 
the 1953 reorganization, and through the 
Republican shift in emphasis toward the 
utilization of technological resources of 
Americans, has made substantial savings in 
money while increasing the effectiveness of 
our armed services. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


We support the sound development and 
wise use of our Nation’s resources through 
the cooperative efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and local agencies, and free 
enterprise. We endorse specifically: 

1. The positive actions taken by the Inte- 
rior Department under its multiple-use 
land policy, which permit full economic use 
of the public domain, by encouraging graz- 
ing, mining and mineral development, 
homesteading, recreation, and other uses to 
proceed in the same area. 


2. The enlightened program to provide 
fuller opportunities to Indian citizens by 
expanding educational facilities; withdraw- 
ing economic restrictions, which retard In- 
dian progress, and encouraging and helping 
Indians to find employment and better liv- 
ing conditions, away from their reservations. 

3. The intensive research efforts of the 
Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with land- 
grant colleges, to develop efficient, low-cost 
methods of processing secondary mineral 
deposits and reclaiming wasted sources, as 
well as to find new materials and substi- 
tutes to fill the gap as our better mineral 
sources are exhausted. The Bureau should 
investigate the producing of liquid fuel 
from oil shale and investigate alternate uses 
of coal. 

4. The dramatic progress of the Depart- 
ment of Interior in spurring the develop- 
ment, by private enterprise, of the vast oil 
resources of the outer continental shelf, 
in a manner which has added a tremen- 
dous potential supply to the Nation’s oil 
reserves, and promises to add revenues to 
the Federal Treasury of more than $6 billion. 


PATENTS 


Patent protection is vital to the retention 
and advancement of America’s industrial po- 
‘fon and, consequently, the system must 
x< protected and strengthened, particularly 
by increased appropriation directed to the 
development of efficient procedures and 
equipment in the Patent Office. 


POLL TAX 


We oppose the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting and we favor its elimination by the 
States as soon as possible. 


POST OFFICE 


We commend this administration for the 
progress made by the Post Office Department 
in giving the American people better mail 
service at lower cost. We endorse the efforts 
to place the Post Office Department on a 
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self-supporting basis through a lonce- 
fiscal program that would provide new Posta] 
revenue, separate subsidies from operat;,. 
expenses, and establish a Postal Rate Com, 
mission under congressional guidance. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


We favor the stand of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to furnish aid in schoo] con- 
struction to those districts unable to prop. 
erly provide their own construction because 
of lack of local revenues. We are unalterab} 
opposed to any degree of Federal contro} of 
education. 

We endorse the constructive steps taken in 
vocational rehabilitation and the efforts pe. 
ing expended in the expansion of vocationa] 
education for the physically handicapped, 

We favor the encouragement of private 
pension programs, including incentives to 
supplement old-age and survivors insurance 
programs. 


We recognize the primary responsibility of 
the individual for his own personal security: 
however, we fully endorse and encourage the 
improvement of existing insurance-type pro- 
grams, such as social security and unem. 
ployment insurance, to prevent undue hard- 
ship on any individual or his family. 


We recommend that the Federal Govern. 
ment gather information on juvenile delin. 
quency and disseminate it to the proper 
local authorities for aid in combating this 
national problem. 

We favor the development of programs for 
the aged, specifically in the field of medical 
care and old-age assistance. 

We share the concern of all citizens for the 
health of each member of our population. 
We favor the development of those volun- 
tary health programs which will insure ade- 
quate health protection to all our people. 

We hail the discovery of the Salk polio 
vaccine, under a voluntary scientific research 
program, independent of Government spon- 
sorship or control. We are proud of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s statement that no child 
shall be omitted from the vaccination pro- 
gram because of insufficient finances. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


We recognize that small business Is a vital 
phase of our national economy and does 
have problems and interests which are in- 
herent to it by virtue of its relative size, 
function, and relations with big business. 


We do not believe that small business, be- 
cause it is small, should be financed by pub- 
lic funds, subsidized, or sustained by any 
special treatment detrimental to the buying 
public. 

We do believe that small business has its 
special problems and that these problems 
merit the same measure of recognition and 
consideration as any other phase of our 
economy, business or social. 

We recognize that numerically smal! busi- 
ness represents about 92 percent of the indl- 
vidual business establishments, employs 4 
large proportion of labor, and is an impor- 
tant part of the business and civil life of 
the community, therefore: 

The small-business men of America should 
have equal representation with other groups 
on Government boards, commissions, bU- 
reaus, and agencies affecting the Americal 
economy. 

We recommend careful study of the prob- 
lems surrounding new enterprise ventures, 
with a view to development of a program 
which will aid young businessmen desiring 
to establish themselves in business. We [2 
vor extension of the Small Business Admun- 
istration, which expires June 30, 1955. 

We strongly recommend that the admin- 
istration of the SBA be streamlined, and 
that the forms used by the SBA be reduced 
in number and complexity, and that the Jos! 
procedure be simplified and speeded up. 


range 
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STATEHOOD 


we, the National Young Republican Fed- 
eration, favor and urge immediate statehood 
for Hawail and Alaska under an equitable 
enabling act. 

TRANSPORTATION 

we urge the Congress to give prompt and 
thorough consideration to the recommenda- 
tions in the unanimous report of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Transport 
policy and Organization, and that the report 
pe supported substantially as presented. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


One of our primary concerns is the welfare 
of the men who have honorably served our 
country. 

We point with pride to the long record of 
the Republican Party in the sympathetic 
treatment of our Nation’s veterans, and their 
dependents, and emphasize particularly the 
outstanding record of veteran legislation 
adopted by the Republican-controlled Con- 
resses. 

We believe that: 

1. The controversy resulting from the de- 
nial of veterans’ claims, caused from inade- 
quate medical records of the Armed Forces, 
should be studied by the President’s Com- 
mission, with a view of correcting any in- 
justices. 

2. Efforts should be continued by the 
Veterans’ Administration to improve sys- 
tems which will bring about prompt and 
equitable determinations of veterans’ claims, 
and will expedite action on real estate loans. 

3. The President’s study take into consid- 
eration the problem of providing adequate 
benefits for veterans being drafted, and for 
those who served in the Armed Forces, sub- 
sequent to January 13, 1955. 

4. There is a major problem of adequately 
staffing facilities which should be under con- 
tinuous study, in order that adequate hos- 
pital facilities will be available to disabled 
veterans, especially those suffering from 
service-incurred disabilities. 

5. That the country is composed in large 
measure of veterans and their families, and 
we should not confuse patriotism with the 
necessity for handouts and governmental 
paternalism. Most veterans prefer a mini- 
mum of benefits, since payment of such re- 
sults in an increase in taxes, which they 
must ultimately pay. 

It is gratifying to veterans of the Korean 
war that, under a Republican administra- 
tion, hostilities have ceased, and under the 
President’s proclamation, rehabilitation, ed- 
ucation, loans, pensions, wartime rates of 
compensation, and burial benefits are au- 
thorized for such veterans of service, between 
June 27, 1950, and January 31, 1955, as rec- 
ommended in our 1953 platform at the na- 
tional convention of the Young Republican 
National Federation. 

WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

Recognizing the importance of the coop- 
eration of the Federal Government with local 
initiative in carrying forward the urgent task 
of providing the needed development of the 
Nation's water resources, we give full support 
to the partnership-power policy of the ad- 
ministration. 

We commend the Department of Interior 
for reawakening industrial initiative to 
undertake with private capital the develop- 
ment of waterpower resources which has 
resulted in vast savings to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

YOUTH IN GOVERNMENT 


We commend the administration for ap- 
Pointing qualified young Republicans to 
Federal administrative positions, and we 
urge that this be expanded to encourage 
the youth of the country to take a more 
‘ctive part in the work of our party, and to 
ae more familiar with the operation of 
he Federal Government. 
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Natural Gas Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
letter I received from the Americans for 
Democratic Action, on the subject of the 
Natural Gas Act: 


AMERICANS FoR DEMoOcRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CELLER: In a few days 
you will be called on to vote on a bill affect- 
ing, literally, millions of people and bil- 
lions of dollars: H. R. 6645, to amend the 
Natural Gas Act. Seldom have the issues 
on a bill been so beclouded as on this one. 
In case you have not had time to follow these 
issues through the hearings, I am taking the 
liberty of summarizing them, as we see them. 

Every one of the statements that follow is 
documented in authoritative sources: 

1. The bill does not provide effective reg- 
ulation of producers’ prices of natural gas; 
on the contrary, it legalizes effective removal 
of such regulation. (The Wall Street Jour- 
nal said of it: “The House Commerce Com- 
mittee approved legislation to exempt inde- 
pendent natural-gas producers from direct 
Federal rate regulation.”) 

2. The direct regulation proposed in the 
bill is of doubtful legality and would be 
completely ineffective in practice. Moreover, 
the bill provides a standard of “reasonable 
market price” to replace the established “fair 
return on rate base” formula which has long 
been the standard in utility regulation. 

3. Spokesmen for the gas producers have 
been quite frank about “reasonable market 
price.” They think they should be allowed 
to charge what they can get in competition 
with other higher priced fuels. They them- 
selves have estimated that this would in- 
crease the prices by 5, 10, or 15 cents (various 
estimates) per 1,000 cubic feet. 

4. Every 5-cent increase in the price of gas 
at the well adds about one-quarter billion 
dollars a year to the gas bill of 60 million 
consumers, and adds about $10 billion to the 
value of producers’ gas reserves. 

5. Much is said about competition holding 
down the prices; but competition in the nat- 
ural gas industry is among buyers, not 
sellers, and in the absence of regulation, this 
competition will drive prices up. Wellhead 
prices have already doubled since 1947. More 
than $28 million of producer rate increases 
have been filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission since last July. 

6. Commerce in gas is a monopoly utility. 
The pipeline company, the distributors, and 
the consumer are tied together by large fixed 
investments in pipeline facilities and gas 
appliances. Consequently, the normal com- 
petitive forces found in a free market are 
completely absent. Regulation of pipelines 
and gas utilities in your State is meaningless 
if the producers’ price is unregulated. 

7. More than 90 percent of natural gas is 
produced by fewer than 200 of the 4,500 pro- 
ducers. The rest could be exempt from reg- 
ulation without harm to the industry or the 
consumers. (Ask the bill’s proponents why 
they will not vote to exempt small pro- 
ducers.) 

8. The most important owners and pro- 
ducers of gas are the big oil companies: 29 
companies produce about two-thirds of all 
gas, and 20 of these are the great oil com- 
panies. No one has alleged that their profits 
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from gas are inadequate. Every increase 
in price is a windfall for them, at the con- 
sumers’ expense. 

We will be glad to document these state- 
ments and to provide additional facts. This 
is one of the most important bills in years, 
and much that is being said in its behalf is 
calculated to confuse and mislead. It is 
held out as a “reasonable compromise,” but 
it is a compromise in form only. In sub- 
stance it gives the oil companies just about 
what they have been demanding since 1947. 

We respectfully suggest that you question 
the sponsors of the bill when it comes to the 
floor and find out who is behind the bill, 
what its real purposes are and what its 
effects will be, why it is necessary, whom it 
will help, and whom it will hurt. We think 
if you can get clear, factual answers to these 
questions, you will vote against it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp D. HOLLANDER, 
National Director, ADA. 





College Decides To Educate Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel recently carried 
an editorial with respect to Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Mich. I think this 
is an interesting and timely presenta- 
tion and, with unanimous consent, I in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

CoLLEGE Decipes To EpucaTse YouTrH 


We took occasion the other day to lament 
the shocking ignorance of high school and 
college students of the fundamentals of the 
American economic system, and the obvious 
indifference of many high school teachers 
and college professors toward this shameful 
condition. 

We had commented on the results of two 
independent surveys covering more than 
5,000 high school seniors which showed that 
most of these students were appallingly 
ignorant of even the rudimentary principles 
of our American free-enterprise system. We 
deplored the fact that the seniors inter- 
viewed had evidenced a general instinctive 
loathing of the word “profit,” which many 
of them frankly said had only evil con- 
notations. 

Also that 75 percent “thought” almost 
all the gains resulting from installation of 
modern machinery went to the “companies,” 
and that benefits accruing to employees and 
the public were negligible. Also that 60 per- 
cent “thought” “owners” of companies get 
“far too much” of the “profits” and their 
employees “way too little.” And that not a 
single one of them could give any tangible 
constructive figures to back up their con- 
clusion. 

We opined that it was a serious reflection 
on the schools, when, while students are 
heavily indoctrinated on such things as the 
United Nations, One World, and UNESCO 
(and all in a most favorable light, without 
pointing out any of the evils such as that 
UNESCO proposes that treaty law supersede 
our domestic law and Constitution), they 
are not given even the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of our economic system in any sort of 
factual or favorable light. 

However, we are now very greatly pleased 
to report that at least one of our midwestern 
colleges, not only is not by any means in- 
different to this shocking condition, but is 
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going to do something very definite and con- 
structive about it. 

This institution 1s Hillsdale College, of 
Hillsdale, Mich. It is not a large college 
(it has only some 600 students), but it does 
have more than 100 years of fine traditions of 
supporting the inherent principles of Ameri- 
canism. 

After studying the results of a survey 
which interviewed some 3,000 high-school 
seniors in Michigan, the faculty of Hills- 
dale were astounded and arrived at the con- 
clusion that students generally know prac- 
tically nothing about what makes our free 
competitive system tick. 

The President of Hillsdale College decided 
to do something about this startling revela- 
tion—not merely by inveighing against the 
indifference of the high schools, but also by 
instituting some serious self-examination of 
his own institution, to be sure that every 
member of the faculty realizes the pre- 
eminent importance of really educating our 
youth by teaching the preeminently im- 
portant facts of life about our American 
economic system. 

As a result, it will henceforth be manda- 
tory that all freshmen at Hillsdale be taught 
a@ complete comprehensive understanding in 
practical detail, of the theory and practice of 
our American free enterprise system. This, 
he has decreed, shall be a must and first 
order of business on the logical theory that 
no matter what Kind of a career in life the 
student is to be trained for, it is a most vital 
prerequisite that he first gain a thorough 
grounding in the details of just how our 
economic system works. And of how, in- 
cidentally, the billions which make the 
physical properties of our American schools 
and colleges the finest in the world, inevi- 
tably come from the much-maligned Ameri- 
can profit motive. 

The Hillsdale example, of course, should 
be followed by schools and colleges generally, 
to help assure the perpetuation of our Amer- 
ican economic system which has brought 
more well-being to more people than any 
other the world has ever known. 


Address of Bernard M. Baruch on. Free- 
dom for Man: A World Safe for Man- 
kind, at Meeting To Announce Plans 
for Woodrow Wilson Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 25 one of America’s great men, 
Bernard M. Baruch, delivered a signifi- 
cant address on the life and the service 
of Woodrow Wilson. The occasion was a 
meeting at Woodrow Wilson House for 
the announcement of plans to observe 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Anni- 
versary in 1956. In view of the interest 
in this observance I include, under leave 
to extend my remarks, the text of Mr. 
Baruch’s splendid statement: 

As one of the dwindling group who knew 
Woodrow Wilson, who worked with him and 
who were privileged to call him friend, I am 
pleased at this opportunity to pay tribute to 
him. No more fitting theme could have been 
chosen for the centennial anniversary of his 
birth next year than the one proposed by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation: Freedom 
for Man—A World Safe for Mankind. That 
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theme sums up not only the ideals of Wood- 
row Wilson and the goals for which he 
labored but the deepest yearning of man- 
kind and the crucial question of our time. 

I have never known a man more richly 
endowed in mind and spirit—a man with 
character more noble than Woodrow Wilson. 
He was a rare human being and a complex 
one, this aristocratic man of the people, 
scholar-statesman, practical idealist, reli- 
gious-humanist. In him there was a purity 
of purpose which power could not corrpt. He 
stands in the forefront of those who have 
struggled to introduce ethical considerations 
into the conduct of world affairs. Confronted 
by a choice between the right as he saw it 
and the expedient, he invariably chose the 
right. 

It is not easy to understand men such as 
he. They appear too infrequently. Perhaps 
we may say of him what he said of Lincoln, 
that “natures deep as his and various almost 
to the point of contradiction can be sounded 
only by the judgment of like sort, if such 
there be.” But whether or not we can grasp 
the complexity of the man, the world recog- 
nizes in him one of the giants, not only of 
his time, but of all time. The years have 
neither tarnished his ideals nor invalidated 
his principles. They never will. 

Woodrow Wilson came to the world of poli- 
tics from the quite different world of scholar- 
ship. These academic years were years of 
preparation for leadership. His studies were 
devoted not to the theory but to the practice 
of government, not to doctrine but to affairs. 
He came to know the meaning of freedom— 
its privileges and responsibilities, the nature 
of democracy, its potentialities and problems, 
and the real working of the American politi- 
cal system with all its strength and weak- 
nesses. And it should be added he under- 
stood human nature, now wise, now foolish, 
now noble, now base. 

He was a natural leader who could “cap- 
ture public opinion as by wireless.” His own 
words on the gift of leadership sum up his 
capacity for it. “A great nation,” he wrote, 
“is led by a man who speaks not the rumors 
of the street, but a new principle of a new 
age; a man in whose ears the voices of the 
nation do not sound like the accidental and 
discordant notes that come from the voice of 
the mob but concurrent and concordant, like 
the united voices of a chorus, whose many 
meanings unite in his understanding in a 
single meaning and reveal to him a single 
vision, so that he can speak what no man else 
knows, the common meaning of the common 
voice. Such is the man who leads a great, 
free democratic nation.” Such a Man was 
Wilson. 

He led America and the world toward the 
goal of international peace and freedom. 
If we are ever to attain that goal, if we are 
to make the world safe for mankind, we 
would do well to learn from Wilson. If we 
are to preserve liberty against the ruthless 
challenge which confronts it today, we must 
understand it as he did. 

Most men cherish liberty. Few under- 
stand it. Wilson did. 

Liberty he knew was the source of Amer- 
ica’s greatness and its most priceless posses- 
sion. “This is not America because it is 
rich,” he said. “This is not America because 
it has set up for a great population great 
opportunities of material prosperity. Amer- 
ica is a name which sounds in the ears of 
men everywhere as a synonym with indi- 
vidual opportunity because it is a synonym 
of individual liberty.”” Individual liberty— 
the words are inseparable. The individual 
is “the first fact of liberty.” There can be 
“no corporate liberty,” Wilson insisted. 
“Liberty belongs to the individual or it does 
not exist.” 

Yet liberty, indispensable as it is, is not 
the only ingredient of democratic govern- 
ment. Democracy requires not only a free 
citizenry, free to dissent, but an enlightened 
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and self-disciplined one, which explains why 
it is the most difficult of all forms of gover, 
ment, as nations newly independent are dis. 
covering. “Liberty,” Wilson wrote, “is a 
itself government. In the wrong hands—j, 
hands unpracticed, undisciplined, it is _ 
compatible with government.” Democracy. 
he was saying, is organized self-restrainy 
In these days when it is under seige, sei; 
discipline is the first imperative of its 
defense. In the last analysis, our only free. 
dom in these times is the freedom to disc). 
pline ourselves. If we fail we shall be com. 
pelled to submit to the discipline which 
others will impose upon us. 

Liberty is never secure. The threat to it 
may come in many forms—in naked agegres. 
sion, in stealthy subversion, in the slogans 
and blandishments with which tyrants mask 
their designs on people hungry for a better 
life. It would be bitterly ironic if those 
nations of the world which have recently 
gained their independence and those strug. 
gling for it should be seduced by the false 
promises of an oppressor worse than any 
they have ever known. It is a tribute ty 
many of them that they are alive to the dan. 
ger and that they are not deceived by the 
empty promise of neutralism. 

Liberty requires not only unceasing vigi- 
lance, but unceasing work. “Liberty,” as 
Wilson said, “is not something to be laiq 
away in a document, a completed work. It 
is an organic principle of life—renewing and 
being renewed. Democratic institutions are 
never done—they are, like the living tissue, 
always amaking.” 

He knew that democratic institutions re. 
quire periodic reform. He also knew that 
the world could not be remade in one sitting, 
that progress comes in slow states. His 
vision was as broad, his idealism as pure as 
any man’s. But he had no patience with 
Utopians. He once remarked that it would 
be a sad day for society when sentimentalists 
attempted to cure all the ills of their fellow 
men. And as for the new order of the Con- 
munists, he said of its prophet, Kar! Marx, “I 
know of no man who has more corrupted 
the thinking of the world. * * *” 

In the years between the Civil War and 
Wilson’s emergence as a political leader, 
great forces had been let loose in America 
and great changes had taken place. We had 
grown rich and powerful—and careless. In- 
justice and inequity were permitted to mar 
the face of America. Under Wilson's New 
Freedom, America returned to the task of 
perfecting democracy. A vigorous attack 
was launched against special privilege, 
monopoly, the mastery of the many by the 
few. ‘The door of economic opportunity was 
opened wide again, social wrongs redressed, 
political abuses corrected. A new wave of 
energy and confidence swept across Amel- 
ica—a wave of energy and confidence which, 
with the outbreak of the war, was diverted 
from the task of improving democracy to the 


No man abhorred war more than Woodrow 
Wilson. Yet when he was compelled at last 
to lead America into the conflict he was 
prepared to fight without stint. His admin- 
istration of the war was expert and business 
like. And yet it was not for military victory 
alone that he fought. He fought for 4 just 
and lasting peace, which we have come W 
learn is something quite apart from the 
triumph of arms. On that fateful da) when 
America assumed the leadership of the world, 
it was to make the world safe for demo 
racy—which is to say, safe for mankind. 
That has remained our only purpose. 

That the task remains to be done is 10 
Wilson’s fault. He expressed the commol 
meaning of the common voice in his peace 
proposals. But that voice was drowned 
the discordant chorus of vengeance, !g0 
rance, and selfishness. In his insistence 
international cooperation in a world in which 
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nations could no longer live apart, he §] 
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anew principle for a new age. In the League 
he offered men an instrument of good will. 
the failure of the League lay in that he 
could not provide the good will. 

Wilson's critics have contended that his 
to compromise in the fight over the 


al 
mee permitted its enemies to defeat it. 
This characterization of Wilson as uncom- 


romising is inaccurate and unjust. He was 
willing to accept reservations to the treaty 
of peace provided they did not impair arti- 
cle X. On it he stood fast, for it was the 
heart of the League. It bound the signa- 
tories to the treaty to respect and preserve 
against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all 
members of the League. To compromise on 
it would have been to surrender the cardi- 
nal principle he sought to establish. The 
League was the indispensable instrumentality 
of peace. It was necessary to guarantee the 
peace. Article X was the guaranty. 

As Wilson stood fast in his determination 
to provide a guaranty for peace, so must we 
now. Attention is presently being directed 
to discussions of disarmament and to peace 
proposals. It is the hope of the world, of 
course, that the threat of war will be lifted, 
that the fear of atomic devastation will be 
dispelled, that the burden of armament will 
be lightened. But we must not be beguiled 
by wishful thinking. Every plan for dis- 
armament deserves careful consideration but 
none can be adopted which fails to pro- 
vide direct, effective, and certain guaran- 
ties for enforcement of its terms. Interna- 
tional disarmament of both conventional and 
tomic weapons requires an international 
authority with power to inspect, control, 
and impose punishment, swift, sure, and con- 
dign, against any transgressor. Any agree- 
ment which does not establish the authority 
to enforce its would be incalculably dan- 
gerous. To permit any nation the right 
to veto the decisions of the control agency, 
or actions taken against violators would be 
tomake the plan meaningless. As Woodrow 
Wilson refused to compromise on the heart 
of the League, we must refuse to compro- 
mise on the heart of effective disarmament. 

One may read in Wilson’s life a story of 
personal triumphs and tragedy. But his is 
not the story of one man but of mankind. 
His victories were victories for all men. His 
defeat was defeat for all humanity. That 
defeat doomed the world—as Wilson pre- 
dicted it would—to a generation of sorrow 
and pain unequaled in history. And the 
end is not yet. Freedom today stands in 
greater Jeopardy than it has even known. 
And men now have the power not only to 
— liberty from the earth, but life 
tself, 

Tragic as has been the history of the world 
since the death of Wilson, and menacing as 
are the times in which we live, the world’s 
doom is not foreordained. In the strength 
of America and her allies we have the means 
for preventing war. In the United Nations 
and in other agencies of international co- 
operation imperfect as they may be, we have 
the means for reconciling differences between 
Nations amicably and fairly. We have it in 
our power to preserve freedom, to attain 
peace. We need only the will, the courage, 
the self-discipline to do what the task 
requires, 
m4 is great to have the strength of a giant, 
a Said, paraphrasing Shakespeare. It 
ee to use it like a giant. We must 
singed the strength of America—physical 
~ Spiritual—and use it wisely, generously, 
2 in the cause of peace and freedom. 
od must make of the centennial occasion 
ies a which marks the passage of a hun- 
eye geen os the birth of a great man, 
ion a ch marks the beginning of a new 
Worls — obtain freedom for all men in a 

td safe for mankind. 
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Missouri Cotton Producers Association 
Makes Observation and Gives Recom- 
mendations on Acreage, Price Supports, 
Exports, Minimum Wage, and Social- 
Security Programs, Rules, and Regula- 
tions as They Pertain to Cotton Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was my privilege over the week- 
end to travel with a representative 
delegation from the House Committee on 
Agriculture, as we visited one of the 
larger rice-producing areas, and a part 
of the old Cotton Belt in the great State 
of Texas, and on the return stopped at 
Jonesboro, Ark., where my colleague, the 
Honorable E. C. (Took) GATHINGS, pre- 
sided at a hearing conducted by the Cot- 
ton Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Prior to entering the State of Arkan- 
sas, our committee traveled through a 
large portion of the district so ably repre- 
sented by our colleague from Texas, the 
Honorable CLarK W. THompson, where 
we were shown every courtesy and were 
permitted to enjoy the hospitality of 
those folks so representative of the rural 
areas of the Lone Star State. Our com- 
mittee gained much valuable informa- 
tion on this trip which will be of great 
value in helping us to act sympatheti- 
cally, as well as intelligently, on legisla- 
tion which we hope will solve in a meas- 
ure some of the problems of the rice 
farmers, as well as those of the small 
cotton farmers of that area. 

At the Jonesboro meeting, attended by 
several hundred farmers from many of 
the counties of northeast Arkansas, there 
was also a representative delegation from 
the 10th Congressional District in Mis- 
souri. While statements were made by 
many of those present whose views will 
be included in the printed testimony of 
this hearing which will not be available 
for some time, I think the statement 
made by Mr. Hilton L. Bracey, the exec- 
utive vice president of the Missouri Cot- 
ton Producers Association, is of tremen- 
dous importance since it contains many 
observations and makes some specific 
recommendations which are particularly 
apropos at this time, and for that reason 
I have asked that his entire statement 
be reproduced herewith. 

Following is the statement of Mr. Bra- 
cey, which I know will be read with in- 
terest, not only by those who represent 
cotton districts, but by all Members of 
Congress who have the responsibility of 
solving some of the vexatious problems 
now confronting the farmers of America. 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 

The cotton industry in general and cotton 
farmers in particular are faced with the hard 
fact that nothing less than the production of 
14 million bales of cotton annually will allow 
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the industry to maintain its rightful place in 
the national economy. 

Production at this level must be established 
and maintained in order to (1) allow cotton 
farmers and the entire industry to acquire a 
reasonable degree of production stability, 
(2) to discourage expansion of foreign 
growths, (3) to discourage production of syn- 
thetics, (4) to insure employment for the 
domestic labor force, and (5) to bring a 
reasonable return on the huge investments 
in land, tools, handling and processing 
equipment. 

EXPORT KEY 


As producers, we recognize that the key to 
the reestablishment of a realistic production 
program in this country is in the expansion 
of foreign markets for American cotton and 
the products made therefrom. In addition to 
& positive export program of not less than 
544 million bales per year, it will be neces- 
sary to dispose of current surplus CCC stocks. 

We specifically recommend that the Gov- 
ernment immediately program 4 million bales 
of CCC owned stocks for sale in the export 
market during the next 2-year period. These 
stocks to be in addition tof the annual ex- 
portation of 514 million bales. All of these 
stocks to be offered and moved through 
whatever competitive pricing devices that 
may prove necessary. 

During the last 3 years we have talked 
about reciprocal trade agreements, currency 
adjustments, creation of revolving funds, and 
credit extensions. In spite of the employ- 
ment of all of these devices, we have seen 
our export market for cotton drop from a 
level of 514 million bales in 1952 to a level 
of 3 million bales in 1953 and 31% million 
bales in 1954. It is now clear to everyone 
that nothing short of competitive pricing 
will reestablish the export market for cotton. 


USDA RELUCTANT 


$t is recognized, of course, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the authority and 
the responsibility to move cotton into export 
channels. It has become apparent, however, 
that the current Secretary of Agriculture is 
not willing to use this authority, and, as a 
result, acreage allotments in this country 
are becoming more and more stringent while 
world production of cotton is on the increase. 

While no substantial reason has been ad- 
vanced by the Secretary for his failure to 
move cotton into export channels, it is as- 
sumed that his actions have been influenced 
to a large degree by American cotton mills 
and large speculators who have off-shore 
cotton interests. 


PROTECT AMERICAN MILLS 


Cotton producers recognize American cot- 
ton mills as their best customers; and in no 
case have producers recommended sale of 
American cotton on a competitive price basis 
without reasonable protection for American 
mills. Producers chave repeatedly recom- 
mended that American mills should be pro- 
tected in the domestic-goods market. We 
believe that they should be afforded means 
to produce the necessary raw cotton at the 
export price for their export tarde in textiles. 
There does not seem to be any serious objec- 
tion to this recommendation from American 
mills. Apparently, however, they are reluc- 
tant to endorse such a program while it is 
still in the planning stage. The principal 
objection up to now has come from the off- 
shore speculators who seem to have a dis- 
portionately strong voice in the affairs of 
the cotton industry. 

EXPORT TEXTILES 

Another proposal that has been advanced, 
and which seems to have merit, is to allow 
American mills to produce textiles from the 
surplus raw cotton &nd export the textiles 
under some sort of governmental pricing 
arrangement with interested foreign custom- 
ers. 
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COSTS OF PROGRAM 


It seems feasible to assume that any loss 
to the Government in a competitive pricing 
program would be offset by & decrease in 
storage and handling charges. It is rather 
difficult, however, to comrpare costs on the 
basis of funds expended through a competi- 
tive pricing program. It is more realistic to 
figure anticipated costs in relation to the 
loss of income to producers, resulting from 
excessive cutbacks in production. 

Comparing the current 10-million-bale al- 
lotment to the proposed 14-million-bale al- 
lotment for 1956 and future years, we find a 
difference of no less than $600 million. This 
figure, of course, reflects the loss in farm 
income and to the cotton community. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AIDS 


There are several other related recommen- 
dations which we advance as being supple- 
mental to the competitive pricing program. 
They are: 

1. Expedite actions under Public Law 480 
by— 

Ma) Centralize administration of program 
in the USDA. 

(b) Eliminate provision relating to the 
movement of United States agricultural 
products as it relates to cargo space in United 
States ships. 

We wish to commend the 84th Congress for 
repealing that part of Public Law 480 re- 
quiring shippers to replenish stocks from 
ccc. 

2. Discontinue under the technical assist- 
ance program promotion of cotton and other 
commodities that are in excess supply in the 
United States. 

3. That actions be initiated to fully util- 
ize lines of credit of the Export-Import Bank. 

4. That Public Law 480 funds be increased 
to a level consistent with the potential ef- 
fectiveness of this authority to move sur- 
plus American commodities, and that no 
restrictions be placed on the amount to be 
spent in any one year. 

SMALL-FARM RESERVE 


In addition to a minimum national allot- 
ment sufficient to produce 14 million bales 
of cotton per year, we recommend a na- 
tional reserve of not to exceed 1 percent of 
the national allotment to be established, and 
to be in addition to the national allotment, 
and allocated to States on the basis of need 
for adjustments in small-farm allotments. 
Such a reserve would relieve a difficult situ- 
ation in those States and counties having a 
high percentage of small farms. The matter 
of small-farm allotments is a national prob- 
lenr and we strongly recommend that it 
should be handled as such. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


It is becoming increasingly popular for 
individuals and groups in certain circles to 
recommend cuts in price supports and in- 
creases in cotton acreages. These recommen- 
dations have a certain amount of producer 
appeal, as the individuals advocating such 
proposals make it appear that the price of 
cotton is too high and that a cut is neces- 
sary in order to increase production. At no 
time, however, have we heard any answers to 
the following questions: (1) How much 
would a cut in price increase domestic con- 
sumption? (2) How much would a cut in 
price, to producers, increase export sales? 
(3) How much would a cut in price dis- 
courage production of synthetics? 


NO BENEFITS FROM CUTS 


Actually, when the questions are analyzed, 
we find general agreement among qualified 
economists, and others who are well ac- 
quainted with the cotton price situation, 
to the effect that raw cotton itself is not 
too high and that a cut in price up to a 
nickel a pound to producers would have no 
substantial effect on domestic consumption, 
exports, or production of synthetics. 
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Cotton producers themselves are some- 
what confused about the situation. All pro- 
ducers want more cotton acreage; they must 
have more acreage. At the same time pro- 
ducers who have made a study of the situ- 
ation are not willing to buy a “pig in a 
poke” or sacrifice price for intangible prom- 
ises. There does not appear to be any good 
reason why the support price should be re- 
duced on quality cotton. 


APPEASE SECRETARY 


It is reported that the Secretary has pro- 
posed to undertake to move from 4 to 5 mil- 
lion bales of cotton in the world trade at 
competitive prices if farmers will agree to 
accept a cut in price supports. The con- 
clusion reached by most producers is that 
the Secretary has always had the legal right, 
the responsibility, and duty to manage the 
affairs of his office for the good of the people. 
It is a little difficult to understand just why 
a public official should be bribed to do a 
job that he is legally and morally required 
to do. 

Unless the reasoning of most producers is 
incorrect, the Secretary is striving to prove 
that 90 percent of parity wili not work, and 
is using the export bottleneck to demon- 
strate his contentions even though price to 
the producer has no effect at all on the move- 
ment of cotton into export channels. 


ADJUSTMENT NEEDED 


The only area of the loan program that 
needs attention is the short-staple cotton 
that now makes up the buik of the CCC 
holdings. Proposals have been advanced for 
changing the loan base from Middling % 
inch to Middling 1 inch—the argument being 
that it would discourage production of un- 
desirable staple lengths. It would have the 
effect, however, of reducing the loan price 
about 245 points. In other words, it would 
severely penalize producers of quality cot- 
ton, and it is highly doubtful that such a 
change in the loan base would stop the pro- 
duction of undesirable staples. 

It appears that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has authority to make this ruling under 
existing legislation. However, for sake of 
expediency, it would probably be better for 
specific legislation to be drafted to cover 
this point. The loan program is not avail- 
able to other commodities that do not meet 
desirable quality levels. There is no rea- 
son why a similar ruling should not apply 
to cotton. It is interesting to note that the 
production of this undesirable quality cot- 
ton is restricted to a relatively small area, 
yet its presence in the loan is costing pro- 
ducers of quality cotton untold millions of 
dollars and will no doubt cause heavy losses 
to the CCC. 

To summarize our recommendations of 
acreage, price, and exports, we reiterate our 
position in support of the following: 

1. Program 4 million bales of CCC stock 
for sale in export market during next 2-year 
period. 

2. Minimum exports of 5 to 514 bales an- 
nually. (Annual exports to be in addition 
to disposal of current stocks.) 

3. Sale of cotton for export at competitive 
world prices to achieve these goals. 

4. Increase in acreage for 1956 to 21,500,000 
acres. 

5. Price supports for cotton at 90 percent 
of parity with recognition of the shift in 
the parity formula to a more modern basis. 

6. A national cotton acreage reserve over 
and above the national allotment to prevent 
undue hardships for small farms 

7. Authorization for United States mills to 
purchase raw cotton equivalent of textiles 
exportec at the export price. 

8. Protection for United States mills on 
the domestic goods market. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


In addition to dwindling markets and 
falling prices, farmers are beset with many 
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other complications. The cost of Produc. 
tion steadily increases; the proposed mip). 
mum wage increase certainly will have its 
effect on the agricultural industry. 

While it is rather a foregone conclusion 
that an increase in the minimum wage yj) 
be granted, we cannot emphasize too strong. 
ly the adverse effects of extending the mipj. 
mum wage to farm labor and the initia) 
processors of agricultural commodities, Th, 
farmer has no way of passing on increaseq 
production costs. It will be the farme; who 
pays if an increase is granted in a minimum 
wage. We are rapidly approaching the point 
where farm operators will be unable to op. 
tain either the labor or the financial gyp. 
port to operate cotton farms. The farmer 
has already lost control of 2 of the 3 profit 
elements—‘volume, price, and production 
cost”—and only by a constant increase jp 
efficiency, and the consequent reduction of 
unit cost, has he been able to remain in his 
present semisolvent position. 


FARM SOCIAL SECURITY 


Amendments to the Social Security Act, 
which became effective last January 1, made 
two major changes pertaining to agriculture, 
(1) Practically all farmers who make gs 
much as $400 profit in a year now come 
under old-age and survivors insurance. (2) 
Farm employees have already been covered 
by the law if they work regularly for one 
employer. This includes tractor drivers, 
farm machine operators and other farm 
employees who make up the regular farm 
force. In addition, the new law extends 
coverage to all farmworkers who are paid 
as much as $100 cash in a year from any one 
farmer whether employed on a regular basis 
or not. 

A review of congressional hearings indi- 
cates that the Congress did not intend to 
burden farmers with the tremendous and 
almost impossible job of recordkeeping now 
required for temporary farmworkers. It 
is also evident that the Congress did not in- 
tend to classify sharecroppers, and in some 
cases tenants, as employees. 


There is much confusion between the gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering the Social Security 
Act. Interpretations of the Social Security 
Administration differ with those of the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue. Rulings and 
regulations differ between area and State 
offices. As a result of this confusion, farm- 
ers in general are ignoring their responsi- 
bility under the act. We fear, however, that 
the farmer will eventually pay the price for 
the confusion that now exists. There is no 
possible way for the farmer to comply with 
the act as it is now written and interpreted. 

Bills have already been introduced to 
amend the law. Representative Frank E. 
SmirTH, of Mississippi, introduced H. R. 4177 
which provides that any wages paid to 4 
farmworker who is employed for less thal 
90 days shall not be taxable. In addition, 
Representative SmrrH has introduced H.R 
4179, to establish clearly that it is the inten 
tion of Congress that sharecroppers and tel- 
ants shall be considered as self-employed 
persons rather than employees for purpose 
of social-security legislation. 


As farmers we must look to our Reprt 
sentatives on the House Committee on Agt 
culture for leadership necessary to obtain the 
required revisions in the Social Security Act. 
We feel that the 90-day period and clarifica 
tion of tenant-sharecropper-landlord rela 
tionship would make the program workable. 

To summarize, our recommendations 
minimum wage and social security are as 
follows: 

1. Oppose any extension of minimum-wift 
legislation to farm labor and initial proce 
sors of agricultural commodities. 

2. Amend minimum-wage law to defi? 
area of production as any county where 46" 
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cultural commodities are grown in commer- 
cial quantities. 

3. Provide first 90 days of farm labor shall 
ot be taxable under Social Security Act. 

4, Clearly establish that sharecroppers and 
tenants are self-employed persons for pur- 
pose of social-security legislation. 


n 





The 50-50 Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cargo Preference Act of 1954 is under 
attack by foreign nations, and by some 
of our own people who do not under- 
stand the law or who have been sub- 
jected to false propaganda by foreign 
interests. An excellent article by Ed- 
ward P. Tastrom which appeared in the 
Journal of Commerce on May 20, 1955, 
gives a good explanation of the legisla- 
tion. I have placed it in the Recorp for 
the information of Members who are 
interested: 

THe 50-50 Law 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 


Discrimination is a dangerous word to 
bandy about at any time unles you happen 
to be talking about the finer things in life, 
like art or music, when it assumes a certain 
majesty. 

We find it necessary, however, to discuss 
discrimination today—flag discrimination 
particularly—and how it is being applied 
specifically to the United States ever since 
the Butler-Tollefson so-called 50-50 law was 
enacted last year. 

The criticism that has been leveled against 
this measure abroad during recent months 
has mounted steadily. It reached a new peak 
this week when Sir Colin Anderson, president 
of the International Chamber of Shipping, 
told delegates from 35 nations representing 
some 17 million tons of shipping, who at- 
tended the Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference at Copenhagen, that “one of our 
biggest problems today is United States flag 
discrimination.” 

Since this use of the word in a depreciatory 
sense before such an important group can 
only result in a false and misleading state- 
ment coming to be accepted as genuine by 
many, unless challenged, it is time to state 
a few facts. 

First, this law does not provide that Ameri- 
can-flag ships are to get 50 percent of certain 
types of cargo to which it applies. The 
American-flag ship “must be available” and 
a “reasonable rates.” Otherwise, the ship- 
ment can move on a foreign ship, as many of 
them have been handled. Last year, for 
txample, 82 percent of this country’s tramp- 
borne commerce moved in foreign ships, be- 
cause the 50 tramps still under the United 
States flag were not able to handle the al- 
lowed percentage. 

Second, the law applies only to overseas 
‘argo paid for or guaranteed as to payment 
by the United States Government, including 
American surplus commodities that are sold 
> local currency and hence must be covered 
s dollar appropriations out of the United 
: ‘ates Treasury. This local currency is either 
te by the United States in that foreign 
oi or allowed to stay there as a grant 
dis Ong-term loan. Regardless of the final 
ee, it is a tab that the American 

payer must meet. 
oe cargo preference of the type just 
tioned has been applicable in one form 
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or another over several years, or ever since 
this country engaged on its policy of helping 
friendly nations at the end of the war. 
American ships had a priority up to 50 per- 
cent of all aid cargo. We do not recall any 
great furor being raised abroad during this 
period though the surrounding circum- 
stances, basically, were little different than 
they are today. 

Yet despite this effort to assist United 
States shipping, the percentage of our dry- 
cargo trade handled by American bottoms has 
steadily dropped. In 1946, for example, 
American ships handled 60.9 percent of our 
exports and 56.3 percent of our imports. The 
figures for November 1954, the latest availa- 
ble, show American ships handling 24.4 per- 
cent of dry-cargo exports and 29.1 percent of 
imports. 

This is rather ironic in view of another 
observation by Sir Colin at the Copenhagen 
Conference that world trade is 20 percent 
greater than in 1950 and 50 percent greater 
than prewar. 

United States flag shipping certainly 
hasn’t been doing too well in this expanding 
market. 

So we have a situation in this 50-50 law 
where United States flag shipping is not 
guaranteed any percentage of cargo but must 
meet certain conditions: Where the cargo in- 
volved is directly tied to the taxpayer’s 
dollar; where the so-called preference has 
been in effect for years; and where, despite 
this misnamed discrimnation, the fleets of 
every leading maritime nation have expanded 
while that of this country has declined. 

Surely this has not resulted in any re- 
straint of trade. Competitive forces have 
been freely at work around the world outside 
this country as the statistics covering the 
handling of our waterborne commerce indi- 
cate. 

Overlooked in all this hullabaloo is the 
fact that whatever flag a vessel flies, it is 
placed at no disadvantage with American 
ships in normal trading with this country. 
We do not have any special port dues, con- 
sular fees, berthing preferences, and other 
dodges to aid our shipping. 

This is discrimination in the proper mean- 
ing of the word as we see it, for these gim- 
micks are aimed to divert all cargo to a par- 
ticular nation’s shipping, not 50 percent of 
taxpayer-financed cargo which, in turn, is a 
small percentage of all cargo moving in and 
out of our ports. 

Our friends abroad have every right, of 
course, to criticize this statute, but we be- 
lieve that in labeling it “flag discrimination” 
they are putting on a handle that does not 
fit. In so doing they are letting loose im- 
pressions that are not warranted by the 
simple truth. 





Overworked Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the appendix of the Rercorp, 
I include an editorial from the A. F. of L. 
News Reporter: 

OveRWORKED SMEAR 

The people of this country are becoming 
more than a little fed up with the repeated 
outcries of “socialism” from the Tories every 
time a constructive proposal is suggested to 
meet urgent needs. 

The use of this scare word has been over- 
worked—both by the standpatters of the 
Republican Party and the Dixiecrats. 
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When social security was first advanced, 
it was denounced as “socialism”—but the 
American people have found from experience 
that it fits in perfectly with our free en- 
terprise system, has helped to wipe out the 
menace of the poorhouse for the indigent 
old aged and has permitted working people 
to make decent provision for their years 
of retirement. 

Similarly, the smear of “socialism” was 
daubed on Government bank deposit insur- 
ance, but the banking business is flourishing 
nonetheless and depositors enjoy the assur- 
ance that their savings are protected from 
being wiped out overnight by faulty manage- 
ment. 

Today the reactionaries are still scream- 
ing “socialism” against an adequate public 
housing program intended to eradicate slum 
evils from American cities; against a pro- 
posal to provide free antipolio vaccine to all 
American children and against proposals, 
now being considered by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, to institute disabil- 
ity insurance to provide immediate Social 
Security benefits to those who become per- 
manently disabled instead of making them 
wait until they are 65, if they can survive 
that long. 

Such measures are designed to promote 
the general welfare, as the Constitution of 
the United States itself provides. They are 
good, solid Americanism, rather than social- 
ism. 


You don’t see the tories branding as so- 
cialistic government subsidies to railroads, 
airlines, or the merchant marine. Any such 
governmental actions for the private wel- 
fare of business are, in fact, applauded by 
the conservatives. It is only when public 
funds are to be spent for the general wel- 
fare of all the people that the GOP ele- 
phant sees pink and the Dixiecrat donkey 
starts bucking. 

The great majority of the American peo- 
ple are no longer going to be taken in by 
the smear technique on important national 
issues. They realize that name calling is the 
refuge of politicians when they can’t find 
logical argument to defeat a proposal on the 
merits. 

Another heartening development is the 
emergence of a more intelligent and hard- 
headed approach on the part of the younger 
element in both parties who understand 
that our free enterprise system, to survive, 
must provide a minimum standard of so- 
cial justice to all rather than permit a policy 
of the devil take the hindmost. 

GOVERNOR HALL SPEAKS 


An encouraging sign of progress within the 
Republican Party came from the speech 
delivered by Gov. Fred Hall, of Kansas, to 
the Young Republican Federation in De- 
troit. 

This GOP governor, who had the courage 
to veto a “right-to-work” law, took after 
the stick-in-the-muds of his political party 
and urged the younger element to make it 
known as the Grand New Party, instead of 
old. 

He said Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby’s “so- 
cialistic” tag on free antipolio vaccine for 
all American children was just plain silly 
and that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was also talking through its hat 
when it pinned the same label on the guar- 
anteed annual wage. 

We hope the young Republicans will real- 
ize that the survival of their party requires 
more liberal leaders like Governor Hall. 

AND SO DOES HENRY FORD 

Reply to charges by big business critics 
that guaranteed wage plans constitute 
creeping socialism, Henry Ford, 2d told the 
Detroit News: 

“A lot of people call everything we do 
creeping socialism. They called social se- 
curity that and they called pensions that. 


I don’t really know what creeping socialism 
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is. If the critics will define the term I'll 
tell them whether I think this is creeping 
socialism. 

“Wwe have to keep up with the times. 
Every time that we do something new, peo- 
ple cry that it’s either communism or 50- 
cialism.” 


Kamp and Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a statement made by our col- 
league, Mr. EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania, 
with regard to Joseph P. Kamp. 

I personally think the most effective 
way to handle a rabble-rouser such as 
this individual would be to disregard 
him completely. The only possible way 
to explain this character and others of 
his ilk is to assumie that the venom which 
they spew is the result of a psychotic 
personality. However, some of my col- 
leagues who have met up with him feel 
that his activities should be exposed. 


I am happy to insert Representative 
EBERHARTER’S remarks and emphasize 
that I agree with him wholeheartedly: 

KaMP AND AMERICANISM 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I feel it my 
duty to speak out in opposition to what I 
consider one of the most vicious and un- 
patriotic attacks I have ever heard on lead- 
ing Jewish organizations. I refer to the 
recent April issue of a pamphlet circulated 
under the title of “Headlines.” This scur- 
rilous sheet is dominated and disseminated 
by one Joseph P. Kamp, a leading hate 
monger in the United States. In an article 
entitled “Cowards in the United States Con- 
gress,” he not only attacks the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in such a 
manner as to put him in contempt of Con- 
gress, but he also scurriously attacks the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, an 
organization which all of us know has a long 
and meritorious record in the fight against 
communism and other dictatorships. 

Although Mr. Kamp denies that he is anti- 
Semitic, I would like to quote a statement 
by him attacking the great Jewish organi- 
zation, B’nai B'rith: 

“Pro-Communists professionals have been 
in control of the Anti-Defamation League for 
many years. It has sponsored Communist- 
line speakers, its literature has been authored 
by Communist-fronters, and its spy and 
smear network has continually harassed and 
persecuted anti-Communists, while main- 
taining a ‘phony’ pose of anticommunism.” 


It think it might be interesting to Mem- 
bers of the House for me to briefly review 
the record of this man, Joseph Kamp, who 
apparently believes he is qualified to judge 
the patriotism of an organization such as 
B'nai B'rith, and so blatantly proclaims his 
judgments. This is a man, Mr. Speaker, who 
has for years tried by various means to en- 
gender bigotry, hate, and intolerance in this 
country—all the characteristics which are 
prevalent in totalitarian countries and s0 
abhorrent to all real Americans. 

In the fali of 1933, he organized a pro- 
Fascist newspaper entitled “The Awakener.” 
Until 1937, he was listed as the editor of 
this sheet, and on his staff was the known 
Fascist propagandist, Harold Lord Barney, 
and also the notorious Lawrence Dennis, who 
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authored The Coming American Fascism. 
When The Awakener suspended publication, 
Joe Kamp wrote to a follower: “The work 
will be carried on by the Constitutional Edu- 
cational League.” Of Kamp and the Con- 
stitutional Educational League the Ameri- 
can Legion has this to say: “The Constitu- 
tional Educational League’s main activity is 
pamphleteering. Pamphlets issued by the 
group try to create religious hostility. In 
its accusations of Communist infiltration, it 
make malicious and irresponsible charges 
against responsible and respected groups and 
individuals who are working to strengthen 
and improve our democracy. The league 
is a personal vehicle of Kamp’s which sells 
its pamphlets at profiteering prices in order 
to insure a good living for him.” (Sunday 
Herald, Bridgeport, Conn., April 22, 1951.) 

While head of the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, Mr. Kamp published a pamph- 
let entitled “The Fifth Column in Wash- 
ington,’”’ a copy of which was sent to every 
Member of the House and Senate. This 
publication seems to have enjoyed brisk sale 
at meetings held under the auspices of the 
German-American Bund and the Christian 
Front. According to Kamp, the real fifth 
column apparently was an insidious band 
of Government employees, ranging from At- 
torney General Jackson (later United States 
Supreme Court Justice) and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes to a charwoman 
employed in the Capitol Building, all of 
whom Mr. Kamp designated as Communists 
or practically Communists. 

In the spring of 1933, while on a so-called 
lecture tour and in the course of one of 
Kamp’s speeches, he made statements about 
our Government that were apparently even 
too un-American for the Constitutional 
League. As a result he was told he could 
not talk politics under the auspices of the 
league. Thereupon connections with the 
league were discontinued, but this severance 
only lasted until 1937. 

Some of the titles of publications by Mr. 
Kamp are an indication of his views, such 
as “Join the CIO and Help Built a Soviet 
America” (1937), “Vote CIO and Get a So- 
viet America” (1944), “To Hell With GI Joe” 
(1944). 

He has twice been cited for contempt of 
Congress—first in 1944 for his refusal to 
answer questions of the House Campaign 
Expenditures Committee. He faced further 
possible contempt proceedings for having 
refused to name his financial backers when 
he appeared before the Special House Lobby 
Investigating Committee in June 1950. After 
he first refused to testify voluntarily, he 
appeared after being subpenaed. On August 
30, 1950, Congress voted to cite Mr. Kamp 
for defying the House Lobby Activities Com- 
mittee in refusing to produce records, and 
on November 27, 1950, a Federal grand jury 
in Washington, D. C., indicted him for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a man who for years 
has been agitating and advocating what most 
of as think are undemocratic and totalitarian 
ideas, and who is still continuing unwar- 
ranted and disgraceful attacks on organiza- 
tions and groups which stand for the very 
principles upon which America was builded 
and has become great. 


Applesauce on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 


my colleague from southern California 
is putting into the Recorp statements 
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whimsically entitled “Bananas on Pike's 
Peak.” They are typical of the yp. 
founded attacks on the Colorado River | 
storage project, and I submit that 
would have been more accurately 
titled “Applesauce on Capitol Hijj.” 

The States of the upper Colorado Riyer 
Basin—the States of Utah, Colorado, | 
New Mexico, and Wyoming—are all pub. 
lic land States. In this entire area, mone 
than half of the land is in Federal own. 
ership. This imposes a real hardship on 
these States. 

Under terms of the United States re. 
clamation law, 52% percent of the rey. 
enue on these public lands from oil, g 
mineral, and other leases, and 95 per. 
cent of the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands, is put into a reclamation 
fund, for the construction of reclama. 
tion projects. 

In 1954, this revenue from our four 
States amounted to $21,525,000. 

The average balance on the construe. 
tion costs over the 50-year repayment 
period of all the reclamation features of 
the Colorado River storage project would 
be $144,796,000. Opponents of the proj- 
est have made much af the fact that 
money used for the reclamation fea. 
tures of the project is—under standard 
United States law—interest free. They 
talk about a hidden interest subsidy 
which the taxpayers must pay. 

At the standard rate of 212 percent, 
annual interest on this investment would 
be $3,619,000. From these figures, it is 
clear that the revenue put into the ree- 
lamation-fund each year by our own 
4 States is nearly 7 times the total of 
theoretical interest charges on the rec- 
lamation features of the Colorado River 
storage project. 

Let us have no more applesauce on 
Capitol Hill about the nonexistent hid- 
den interest burden. Let us rather look 
to the immense values of a sound in- 
vestment in the future of our Nation. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money # 
grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to ap- 
prove the Florida irrigation project 
Colorado. . 

The Florida project is a part of the 
proposed multi-billion-dollar upper Cole 
orado River project. 

The cost to the Wation’s taxpayers of 
the Florida project would be $2,200 am 
acre. 

The project would produce agricul 
tural products now supported by the tax- 
payers and in great surplus. Among 
these are grains and dairy products. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the REcorbD. 


















































































High Honors Well Bestowed—Former 
Representative Thatcher Receives Trib- 
utes and Awards at Testimonial 
Luncheon of Society of Mayflower 


Descendants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
roster of patriotic and genealogical soci- 
eties of the Nation no one of them is 
more loyal to American ideals and insti- 
tutions than the General Society of May- 
flower Descendants and its constituent 
State societies. Among the latter none 
is more prominent than the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants in the District 
of Columbia. In the general society, 
and in that of the District of Columbia, 
no member has been more effective in 
the effort to uphold the aims and pur- 
poses of the societies than former Repre- 
sentative Maurice Hudson Thatcher, of 
Kentucky and Washington; and no one 
has more effectively labored to oppose 
communism and communistic influence 
in our midst and to promote sound 
Americanism, than himself. As gov- 
ernor of the District of Columbia soci- 
ety, and as deputy governor general and 
counselor general of the general society, 
he has distinguished himself in these 
_ other important fields and connec- 

ons. 

In recognition of these outstanding 
services, and also because of his splendid 
labors in various roles of his public and 
private career, the District society, on 
June 11, 1955, gave for him, at the 
Shoreham Hotel in this city, a testi- 
Monial luncheon. He and Mrs. That- 
cher—who also received a full measure 
of tributes during the program—were the 
special guests of honor. Between 150 
and 200 members and friends of the 
Thatchers were in attendance—among 
them a number of members of the Soci- 
tty of Mayflower Descendants in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, which was 
organized by him. The two Houses of 
Congress were represented by Senator 
THomAs E. Martin of Iowa; Representa- 
tives JoHN M. ROBSION, JR., and EUGENE 
Siter, of Kentucky; and myself. Presid- 

€ was the District society’s present 
overnor, Mr. Charles T. Macdonald, of 
the Federal Trade Commission staff. 

€ chairman of the committee on ar- 
Tangements was Mr. Leigh L. Nettleton, 
omer governor of the society, and 
— of the Board of Immigration 
aaa A splendid program was pro- 
€d, the printed motto of which was, 
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“While yet we live let’s honor those yet 
living.” At the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses, Chairman Nettleton presented 
to Governor Thatcher the District soci- 
ety’s certificate of merit and accom- 
panying citation—the first ever be- 
stowed by the society. The formal ad- 
dresses were delivered by Representative 
Rossion and Capt. Miles P. DuvVal, 
United States Navy, retired, the former 
dealing with the general background 
and public activities of Governor That- 
cher, excepting those of isthmian char- 
acter which were presented by the latter, 
a well-known historian of Panama Canal 
and isthmian subjects. Following the 
formal] addresses, Miss Mattie Richards 
Tyler, of Louisville, Ky., and Washing- 
ton, herself a poet and writer of dis- 
tinction, read a number of poems writ- 
ten by Governor Thatcher. 


The occasion was notable and out- 
standing in character. It is believed 
that an account of the proceedings merit 
a place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
constitute an enduring record of the high 
honors thus paid a former and highly 
esteemed member of this body, and a 
greatly beloved member and officer of the 
Societies of Mayflower Descendants. Ac- 
cordingly, under leave granted, I am in- 
cluding, as a part of these remarks, the 
pertinent features of the program, to- 
gether with the testimonial addresses. 

The program began with an appropri- 
ate invocative service by Mrs. Fletcher 
Quillian, the society’s elder. Then came 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag, led 
by Clarence I. Peckham, captain of the 
society. Next came the Pilgrim Pledge, 
composed by Governor Thatcher, as fol- 
lows: 

THE PILGRIM PLEDGE 
(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 

In the name of God, Amen. 

I pledge myself to help hold aloft the 
lamps of civil and religious liberty lighted 
by the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock; to recall 
and cherish the sacrifices and struggles made 
by them for the common good; to study 
their lives, deeds, faith, courage, and char- 
acter, and to draw inspiration therefrom; to 
emulate their spirit; to be loyal to the flag 
and institutions of the country whose found- 
ing was so greatly aided by their work and 
wisdom; to do everything within my power 
to deserve the heritage; and in all things, 
and in all ways, to profit by the Pilgrim ex- 
ample. 


The other more important features of 
the program follow in sequence. 

Governor Macdonald read a number 
of wires and letters from distinguished 
personages, unable to be in attendance, 
with congratulations for the occasion, 
and paying tribute to Governor Thatcher. 

Called on by Governor Macdonald, 
Senator MARTIN, Representative SILer, 
and myself made brief remarks, now 
given: 

Senator MARTIN. My good friends, Mrs. 
Martin and I are delighted to meet with you 


on this memorable occasion to do honor to 
an outstanding American leader, Gov. Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher. 


Throughout my 17 years of service in Con- 
gress I have found the wise and kindly coun- 
sel of Governor Thatcher most useful and 
inspiring. He is, indeed, one of the best 
informed and soundest thinkers of our time, 
and he is noted for his friendly encourage- 
ment and guidance. 


To Mrs. Thatcher belongs a real share of 
the credit for their outstanding record. No 
one is more deserving of the honors accorded 
today than Governor Thatcher. 

More power to both of them, and best 
wishes for many more years of their fine 
and genial leadership. 

Representative Smiter. I am quite happy to 
be here and enjoy this occasion with a group 
that is seeking to honor one to whom honor 
is due. Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, my fel- 
low Kentuckian, has had a long and distin- 
guished career of good service that is in every 
way worthy of memorialization at this time. 
We all trust and hope that he will have 
many additional years in which to continue 
to shed the radiance of the great and wor- 
thy light of that service among his fellow 
men. 

Representative CANNON. It is a much-ap- 
preciated privilege to have the opportunity 
of being here and breaking bread with the 
society, and especially to be permitted to say 
a word in grateful appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished service of Dr. Thatcher on this 
very happy occasion. 

Kentucky has produced many great men. 
Champ Clark once said that the State of 
Kentucky had contributed so many gov- 
ernors, Senators, Congressmen, judges, gen- 
erals, and other distinguished citizens to 
surrounding States that he often wondered 
what would have happened had they all 
stayed at home together. Whether they were 
permitted to contribute to the upbuilding 
of other States of the Union, or whether they 
remained at home, Dr. Thatcher would still 
rank as one of the greatest living Ken- 
tuckians. 

He is a great statesman, a great diplomat, 
a great Isthmian governor, a great lawyer, 
a great American; and especially great in his 
friendships. 

A nation, a people, who do not appreciate 
and honor their great men will not long 
produce men worthy of honor and apprecia- 
tion. So it behooves us to extend honor to 
those to whom honor is due, and certainly 
that would include Dr. Thatcher. 

And how appropriate it is that we take 
advantage of the opportunity to pay this 
honor and this testimony to him, and to 
his great service to the society, and to the 
Nation, and to humanity in general. 


“If with pleasure you are viewing any work 
a man is doing; 

If you like him; if you love him—tell him 
now. 

Don’t withhold your approbration till the 
parson makes oration, 

And he lies with snowy lillies on his brow. 

If he earns your praise—bestow it; if you 
like him—let him know it; 

Let the words of true encouragement be 
said; do not wait 

Till life is over, and he’s underneath the 
clover— 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he's 
dead.” 
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“Tf you love him, if you like him, tell him 
now.” Dr. Thatcher, we do like you. We 
do love you, and we are grateful for this 
opportunity to tell you how much we ap- 
preciate you and how much we and the rest 
of the world owe you. 

May you live forever. 

INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBSION 


Governor MacponaLp. The next speaker 
today is a distinguished Kentuckian. He 
attended the George Washington, George- 
town, and National Universities; was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1926; and in 1929 became 
Chief of the Law Division of the United 
States Bureau of Pensions. In 1935 he en- 
tered upon the practice of law in Louis- 
ville, Ky. where he has since made his 
home. In Louisville he became prominent in 
civic and political affairs, and in World War 
II served with distinction overseas, part of 
the time on the staff of Gen. Mark Clark. 

He is a member of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars. In 1952 he 
was elected to represent the Louisville and 
Jefferson County, Ky., district in the United 
States House of Representatives—the same 
district formerly represented by him whom 
we are today honoring; and he was reelected 
for a second term in 1954. He is a member 
of the important Judiciary Committee of the 
House, and last year he was the author of a 
greatly needed enactment on the subject of 
subversives. 

It is my privilege—indeed, my great 
pleasure—to present Hon. JoHN M. RossIon, 
Jr., who will tell us something about the 
career of his friend, and now, also, his con- 
stituent, Governor Thatcher. 

Representative JoHN M. RossIon, Jr. Gov- 
ernor Macdonald, Senator Martin, Congress- 
man Siler, Congressman Cannon, and Mrs. 
Thatcher, distinguished guests, at the outset 
I must express by deep appreciation for the 
honor accorded in placing me on this pro- 
gram to speak somewhat of the life and 
deeds of the man to whom you pay tribute 
today. Your own society and your national 
organization are doing much in these diffi- 
cult and troubled times to keep alive in the 
hearts and minds of our people the senti- 
ments and practices of Christian virtue, 
loyalty to the ideals of civil and religious 
liberty and practical idealism, which so 
greatly distinguished your Pilgrim ancestors. 
They gave a great impetus to the splendid 
principles which they held, and this Nation 
of free men and women owe them a debt 
which can never be paid except in following 
their example. 

In the time permitted I can only touch 
upon certain of the more prominent fea- 
tures of a career so filled with worth as that 
of Maurice H. Thatcher, and it is very grati- 
fying to me that I am now representing, in 
Congress, the identical district which, for a 
good many years, was so ably represented 
by him; that is to say the district made 
up of Jefferson County, Ky., including the 
city of Louisville. 

Maurice Hudson Thatcher grew up in 
western Kentucky in the Green River sec- 
tion of the State. His paternal line runs 
back to the very beginning of New England 
history, and his earliest American ancestor 
was Elder William Brewster, one of the May- 
flower passengers, the spiritual leader of the 
Plymouth colony. His father was born in 
Connecticut, and his mother in Tennessee. 
He obtained his education in public and 
private schools and through broad personal 
experience. In his earlier life he lived on 
a Butler County, Ky., farm. In his teens 
he was employed in the county offices, and 
he learned the printer’s art in the compos- 
ing room of the county newspaper. In these 
years he acquired the habits of close appli- 
cation to his tasks and of industry and in- 
tegrity which have always characterized 
him. Not long after he reached his ma- 
jority he was elected clerk of the Circuit 
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Court of Butler County, and discharged the 
duties of the office so well that he soon came 
to be known as one of the most efficient cir- 
cuit court clerks in the State of Kentucky. 
After several years of service as circuit clerk 
he went to Frankfort, the State capital, to 
serve on the State auditor’s staff, meanwhile 
continuing his legal studies. Later he be- 
came a licensed attorney and received an 
appointment as assistant attorney general 
of the State. In this post he met his duties 
and responsibilities in the most praiseworthy 
manner. Upon the conclusion of this par- 
ticular service he removed to Louisville and 
entered into the private practice of law. 

In 1901 he was appointed assistant United 
States district attorney for Kentucky and 
served until 1906, most of the time for the 
western district, making a fine record as an 
able and fearless prosecutor. In 1908 Mr. 
Thatcher was chosen as State inspector and 
examiner for Kentucky, and during the en- 
suing 2 years he made an outstanding rec- 
ord. He collected more revenue from delin- 
quent officials throughout the State than 
had been collected by all his predecessors, 
In addition he conducted the most exhaus- 
tive investigations of the State’s charitable 
and penal institutions and brought about 
substantial reforms. Also in 1908 he was 
selected to be chairman of the campaign of 
former Gov. William O. Bradley for United 
States Senator, and contributed in very large 
degree to Governor Bradley’s election. 


In April 1910, Maurice Thatcher was ap- 
pointed by President Taft as member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, which was 
charged with the supervision and per- 
formance of the work of building the Panama 
Canal. As regards his labors and achieve- 
ments in that unique and highly important 
post, and touching his subsequent accom- 
plishments growing out of his isthmian 
service, I shall leave to another speaker who 
is eminently qualified to speak of them. 


After returning from Panama he again 
engaged in the practice of law in Louisville 
and again became effectively active in poli- 
tics. In the Louisville-Jefferson County 
campaign for city and county offices in 1917 
he rendered important party service; and his 
labors constituted a substantial contribu- 
tion to his party’s complete success at the 
polls. Following that election he was chosen 
as a member of the board of public safety 
of the city and made an excellent. record 
in that position during the ensuing 2 years. 
In 1919 he became department counsel of 
Louisville and served in that capacity for 
4 years, and in that responsible post per- 
formed his duties with outstanding ability. 

The year 1922 brought Maurice Thatcher 
the Republican nomination for Congress 
from the Louisville district, and in No- 
vember of that year he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. Four times he 
was reelected to Congress, serving altogether 
10 years—March 1923 to March 1933. Asa 
Member of the House he strove aiways to act 
for the best interests of his district and his 
constituents, and in addition, did much 
for the State and the Isthmus of Panama. 
While in Congress he sought to serve the 
people of his district and State regardless 
of party or partisan considerations. In con- 
sequence of which he became very popular 
in his district, and always in his congres- 
sional races received a substantial number of 
Democratic votes and the bulk of the in- 
dependent vote. This popularity was well at- 
tested by the fact that in 1926 he was elected 
without opposition, and by the further fact 
that in 1928 he was reelected over a dis- 
tinguished opponent by more than 32,000 
majority—a result which I believe has never 
been equaled in the district by any candi- 
date for a major office in a contested cam- 
paign. As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressman Thatcher’s interests 
and efforts were varied. Throughout his 
congressional tenure he was a member of the 
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powerful House Committee on Appropria. 
tions, and in that connection rendereq im- 
portant national service. In addition to his 
regard for Panama Canal, Isthmian, and 
Latin American affairs, he was especially 
active—and successful—in his efforts in pe. 
half of national parks, public highways, pub- 
lic buildings, aviation and airmails, benefits 
for the blind, and other matters of generaj 
import. Thus, in Congress, he was the 
author of various enactments dealing with 
these subjects, as, for, instance, the fo}. 
lowing: 

Act for the establishment of the Mam. 
moth Cave National Park in Kentucky; act 
for permanent improvement and mainte. 
nance of the Lincoln birthplace farm in Ken. 
tucky; act creating the Zachary Taylor Na. 
tional Cemetery in Kentucky; act authoriz- 
ing the construction of the municipal bridge 
across the Ohio River at Louisville (formally 
named the George Rogers Clark Memorial 
Bridge)—a pioneer piece of legislation obyj- 
ating the necessity of bond vote issues, with 
financing processes resulting in ultimate 
freedom from bridge tolls; act (joint author) 
for the same type of bridge financing for 
the State of Kentucky; legislation and ap- 
propriations for the construction in Louis. 
ville of a new Federal post office, customs, 
and courthouse building, a new marine hos- 
pital at Louisville, a veterans’ hospital at 
Lexington, Ky.; an act increasing appropria- 
tions for the making of braille books and 
apparatus for the blind children of Amer- 
ica; and an act for the benefit of the “under. 
dogs” of the Treasury, the storekeeper. 
gagers of the Nation. In Congress he was 
one of the leaders responsible for the build- 
ing up of our systems of domestic and for. 
eign airmails. 

In addition his efforts contributed greatly 
to the conversion of Camp Knox, in Ken- 
tucky, into the permanent military post of 
Fort Knox. Also he led the successful effort 
for the naming of the United States Battle 
Cruiser Louisville for his home city, and 
made the dedicatory address at Bremerton 
Navy Yard when the vessel was launched, 
Mrs. Thatcher acting as formal hostess for 
the occasion. Then he was also author and 


sponsor of the creation of the Eastern Nation- | 


al Park-to-Park Highway project linking to- 
gether the great national parks east of the 
Mississippi, Tidewater Virginia, and the Na- 
tional Capital over established roadway sys- 
tems; and is yet serving as president of the 
Eastern National Park-to-Park Highway Asso- 
ciation, organized by him in 1931. Other en- 
actments of an isthmian character will be 
mentioned by a later speaker. Since he left 
Congress he has continued his interest and 
labors in behalf of the more important of 
the subjects which engaged his interest dur- 
ing his congressional period. 

Congressman Thatcher’s record of public 
service is, indeed, one of outstanding and 
distinguished character. In the typically 
American way he has moved from farm boy 
to posts of honor and distinction without 
the aids of wealth and extraneous influence 
He has fairly earned and fully deserved the 
honors which have come to him. By loyalty 
to duty, through high purpose and untiring 
effort, he has accomplished much; and his 
life, character, and deeds are truly inspira- 
tional. His interests have been wide and 
varied, and his labors have well served his 
district, his State, and his country; and, I 
would add, his loyal wife, Anne Bell 
Thatcher, has materially aided him in his 
achievements. 

Much more might be said of this man 
and the labors of his life; but this, and what 
may come hereafter, may suffice. Your 5 
ciety has done well to pay him formal 
honor—not only for what he has done in 
your behalf, but, as well, for his services to 
his country and international causes. " 
are all very happy that he and Mrs. Thatcher 
are yet in health and strength, and are cols 
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tinuing in their appointed tasks. I join you 
in the hope that they may be long spared 
for further usefulness. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that it is 
areal pleasure to meet the officers and mem- 
pers of this unique and patriotic organiza- 
tion and its distinguished guests. And 
thanks again for the opportunity given me 
to participate in this program and to speak 
somewhat of the life and deeds of one of 
your most highly esteemed and deserving 
members—my fellow-Kentuckian, Maurice 
Hudson Thatcher. 


INTRODUCTION OF CAPTAIN DUVAL 


Governor MAacpoNAaLD. Our next speaker 
is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, class of 1919. He has had a dis- 
tinguished naval career, both ashore and 
afloat, including combat command in World 
War II. While on duty in Washington he 
took post graduate work in Foreign Service 
at Georgetown University. He chose as 
the subject for a term paper, the diplomatic 
history of the Panama Canal. This was ex- 
panded into a book published in 1940 by 
the Stanford University under the title, 
“Cadiz to Cathay.” Eventually, it led to 
his detail, 1941-44, to duty in the Canal 
zone, where he was in charge of marine op- 
erations in the Pacific sector of the Panama 
Canal during the most critical period of its 
history. 

While on that assignment he wrote a sec- 
ond volume, And the Mountains Will Move, 
stanford Press, 1947. He is now nearing 
completion of a third volume dealing with 
the Isthmian problems. He is accounted 
the outstanding historian on the subject. 

Thus, in our next speaker, we have one 
whose experiences in the Canal Zone and 
intensive studies of Isthmian history com- 
bine to qualify him eminently to address us 
on this occasion. I am very glad to present 
Captain Miles P. DuVal, United States Navy, 
retired. 

Capt. MILEs P. DuVaL. Mr. Governor, mem- 
bers of the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor 
and a privilege to address this splendid sec- 
tor of American life. Descended, as you are, 
from illustrious Pilgrim pioneers who came 
to America seeking freedom, yours is a heri- 
tage that appeals strongly to all sons and 


daughters of Virginia, of whom I am proud 
to be one. They, like you, are bred in the 
great tradition of constitutional liberty. 


Your member to whom we do homage to- 
day, the Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, 
of Kentucky, as a Mayflower descendant 


and also as a product of the great State 
that was once a county of Virginia, carries 
both of these magnificent streams of Ameri- 
can culture and life. 


My first introduction to this distinguished 
name was in 1936-38, while I was on duty in 
the Navy Department as Secretary of the 
Shore Station Development Board. The 
function of that body was to formulate pro- 
grams for the evolution of our naval stations 
to meet future needs. When studying 
Plans for stations in the Canal Zone, the 
board always had two important facilities 
‘0 consider: the Thatcher Highway and the 
Thatcher Ferry. Thus, by that time the 
name of Thatcher had already become a 
fine tradition on the isthmus and a symbol 
In the United States for matters related to 
the Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama. 


As a student of these subjects, I am par- 
Ucularly pleased to address you on the Isth- 
ne aspects of Governor Thatcher’s career. 
What led this leader to become such a 
figure in Isthmian life and how did he attain 
such stature? 
am explanation traces back to the start 
of his career in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, when Governor Thatcher, like many 
— young Americans who must make 
- 'r Own way in the world, began his up- 
“ad climb through the law and politics. 
‘hat time was a significant period of United 
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States history, ushered in by the war with 


Spain. In its course, young Thatcher lived 
through important phases in the evolution 
of the Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States, which, as a keen student of public 
affairs, he followed closely. 

These momentous events included the 
negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1901 with Great Britain; the great Con- 
gressional debate of 1902 over the_location of 
the Isthmian canal known as the “battle of 
the routes,” ending in decision for Panama 
in preference to Nicaragua; the Panama 
Revolution of November 3, 1903, resulting 
in the creation of the Republic of Panama 
and acquisition by the United States in 1904 
of the Canal Zone; and a notable legislative 
struggle in 1906 as to the type of canal, 
known as the battle of the levels, producing 
the great decision of the Congress and the 
President for the high-level lake and lock 
plan for the Panama Canal. 

During that period, as so well described 
by Congressman Rossion, Mr. Thatcher had 
a most useful public experience that was 
to be of great value in the days to come. 
He never seriously thought of associating 
himself with the building of the Panama 
Canal. Following the resignation of former 
Senator J. C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky, as a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
President Taft began a search for a well- 
qualified man to fill the vacancy. On April 
12, 1910, he appointed Mr. Tnatcher as a 
member of the Commission, with assignment 
as head of the Department of Civil Adminis- 
tration of the Canal Zone. This action re- 
ceived general acclaim, particularly in Ken- 
tucky. 

On May 6, Governor Thatcher sailed for 
the isthmus with his bride of 2 days, the 
former Miss Anne Bell Chinn of Frankfort, 
Ky., who is with us today. 

For more than 3 years, Governor Thatcher 
served as a member of the Commission and 
head of the Department of Civil Administra- 
tion, and functioned as Governor of the Canal 
Zone. Thus, he had unique opportunities 
at an inspiring time to participate in the 
Official and social life of the isthmus, and 
took full advantage of them. 

Because of his function as governor, his 
home, ably supervised by Mrs. Thatcher, who 
made it into a bower of tropical bloom and 
beauty, became an important social center 
in the Canal Zone. His office and that of 
Col. William Crawford Gorgas, a fellow com- 
missioner and widely famed sanitarian of 
the isthmus, were in the old Administration 
Building in Ancon, adjacent to the city of 
Panama. His duties included liaison work 
with the Republic of Panama and diploma- 
tic representatives of other countries ac- 
credited to Panama. These factors to- 
gether served to establish for him a closer 
relationship with Panama than that enjoyed 
by any other canal official. 


One element that contributed much to- 
ward this result was that Mrs. Thatcher, 
upon her arrival on the isthmus, undertook 
to master the Spanish language. In this 
endeavor, in which she was remarkably suc- 
cessful, she was assisted by everyone she met 
in Panama, from the President in the palace 
to the coach driver in the street. Her ef- 
forts are still recalled by Panamanians of 
that period with admiring approval. 

With canal building then at its height, 
Governor Thatcher was on the scene during 
the great period of isthmian history when the 
vast construction program was being rushed 
toward completion. Making frequent in- 
spection trips along the line of the canal he 
saw the Atlantic and Pacific locks take 
shape; observed Gatun and Pacific dams 
slowly form; arranged for needed lands in 
the Republic of Panama for lake purposes; 
saw Gatun Lake start from a body of water 
no larger than a mill pond; and watched it 
gradually rise, transforming mountains into 
islands and becoming what was at that time 
the largest artificial lake in the world. All 
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of this together served to give him a deep 
insight into the meaning of the canal as an 
avenue of marine transportation serving ves- 
sels of all nations on terms of equality as 
provided by treaty. 

The work of civil administration was not 
spectacular. If operating properly, it was 
quiet and efficient. Nevertheless, it was an 
indispensable prerequisite for successful en- 
gineering and sanitation. It included such 
activities as police, fire and schools; posts, 
customs, immigration and revenue; munici- 
pal engineering and roads; in fact, most all 
the customary functions performed by State, 
municipal and county governments in the 
United States. In addition to its work in the 
Canal Zone, the Department of Civil Ad- 
ministration was then charged with the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
street, sewer, and water systems in the ter- 
minal cities of the Republic of Panama. 

Governor Thatcher’s isthmian achieve- 
ments, which reflected his previous public 
experience, include a number of items of 
historical interest in the Canal Zone. 
Among these, he was the— 

1. First to recognize the evils of flogging 
convicts and to abolish it. 

2. First to institute a system of rewards 
and denials to prisoners as an instrument for 
enforcing discipline—a program that re- 
duced infractions by 50 percent in 6 months. 

3. First to use prison labor in the Canal 
Zone for the construction of highways, 
which became models for other countries 
of Latin America and some of which are still 
in use. 

4. First to introduce the teaching of Span- 
ish in Canal Zone high schools. 

5. First to enforce the Mann Act in the 
Canal Zone and, by such enforcement, to 
send @ number of notorious criminals to 
prison. 

6. First to draft a comprehensive vehicu- 
lar traffic code for the Canal Zone, which was 
enacted into law by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

7. First to supervise taking an adequate 
census of the Canal Zone, which showed 
@ population of approximately 75,000, made 
up of many races and nationalities. 

Of the many close relationships in his 
Isthmian career, one of the most gratifying 
was that with Colonel Gorgas in connection 
with health and sanitation in the terminal 
cities, Colon and Panama, which matters 
were the responsibilities of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. Under the system then 
in effect all requests for health and sanitary 
cooperation on the part of the Panamanian 
Government were handled by the head of 
the department of civil administration. In 
these and other relations, Governor Thatcher, 
as always recognized by the people and press 
of Panama, was among the first to exem- 
plify, in adequate manner, the principles of 
the good-neighbor policy. This practice 
produced positive results, for no request of 
his to Panamanian authorities was ever 
refused. 

Another significant event in Governor 
Thatcher’s Canal Zone career was witnessing 
the first nonstop transcontinental airplane 
flight—a seaplane piloted by Robert G. 
Fowler from the Bay of Panama to the 
Atlantic entrance of the canal on April 27, 
1913. His observation of this flight was to 
bear important fruit in the future. 

Following a change in the national admin- 
istration in Washington, Governor Thatcher, 
on August 18, 1913, resigned his position 
after more than 3 years’ effective perform- 
ance, for which he was warmly commended 
by Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison, and 
resumed his life in Kentucky. At the time 
he did not realize what an impact his Isth- 
mian experiences had made on him, or what 
would ultimately unfold from them. 

Years later, in the Congress as a Repre- 
sentative from Kentucky and a member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
1923-33, new opportunities opened. Lessons 
learned at Panama qualified him to play im- 
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portant parts as a leading congressional au- 
thority in handling Isthmian and Latin 
American problems. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, he was a principal leader in 
the fight for establishing the first air mail 
routes in Latin America. One line extended 
from the United States down the west coast 
to Chile, and thence to the Argentine; and 
another, from the United States along the 
eastern seaboard of South America to Buenos 
Aires. These developments trace back to 
his observation in 1913 of the first trans- 
Isthmian flight when he visualized the need 
for mail service by aircraft. 

In 1928 he was the author of legislation 
providing for the establishment, and the 
maintenance and operation with Federal ap- 
propriations, of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory in Panama City, for which the Republic 
of Panama donated the necessary land and 
buildings. 

During the years that have followed, the 
laboratory developed much basic knowledge 
of the transmission of yellow fever and other 
deadly tropical ailments, including those of 
veterinary character. The reports of its 
investigations, which are available in all 
centers of medical learning, contributed 
greatly toward the success of our Armed 
Forces operating from tropical islands of the 
Pacific in World War II. 

In connection with the recrudescence of 
yellow fever in tropical America, evidence of 
which has been found as far north as south- 
ern Mexico, studies by the capable staff of 
the laboratory have shown that the monkey 
and certain other animals are the reservoirs 
of this disease; and newly discovered species 
of mosquitoes, the conveyors. 

The work of the laboratory thus consti- 
tutes not only a potent defense against the 
ravages of yellow fever in the Canal Zone and 
the isthmus but also a bulwark against its 
extension into the United States. The last 
is particularly pertinent since the indigenous 
opossum has been shown to be one of the 
animal reservoirs. 

Another significant contribution by Gov- 
ernor Thatcher in the Congress concerned 
the operation of the Panama Canal. In this, 
because of his special knowledge of canal 
problems, he materially aided in securing 
legislation in 1929 for construction of a dam 
at Alhajuela. Named in honor of the able 
chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations who died in 1928, the Madden Dam 
and power project was the first major step 
toward increasing the capacity of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Completed in 1935 this project has sup- 
plied more water for lockages, generated ad- 
ditional power, controlled fioods, and im- 
proved navigation. It still remains a monu- 
ment to all who contributed to its success. 

A fourth notable achievement in the Con- 
gress on the part of Governor Thatcher was 
securing legislation authorizing construc- 
tion of a ferry, free in character, across the 
Panama Canal at its Pacific entrance and of 
a highway in the Canal Zone connecting the 
ferry with the road system of Panama. 
Opened to traffic in 1932 this ferry has trans- 
ported tens of millions of passengers and 
hundreds of thousands of vehicles, thus ren- 
dering indispensable services in both peace 
and war. Both the highway and ferry, offi- 
cially named in his honor, constitute links 
in the projected Inter-American Highway, 
which, with the exception of certain uncom- 
pleted sections in Central America, already 
extends southwardly beyond the Canal Zone. 


Following as a consequence of his effective 
labors for pan-Americanism, President 
Hoover, in 1930, appointed him a member of 
a special mission to present, at Caracas, a 
statue of Henry Clay to the Republic of 
Venezuela. For this and his other services 
in fostering better relations between the 
United States and Latin American nations 
he has been decorated by the Governments 
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of Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela; and, 
most appropriately, awarded an honorary 
doctorate in law by the University of Ala- 
bama, an institution long associated with 
the Gorgas family. 

After leaving the Congress in 1933, Gov- 
ernor Thatcher was chosen vice president 
and general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, which supervises the operations of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. These non- 
salaried positions he yet holds. Aided by 
his wise and experienced counsel, and his 
activities, this research organization has con- 
tinued to grow in fame, and is known 
throughout the world for its invaluable 
services to all mankind. 

When the time approached for the name 
of General Gorgas to be proposed for the 
Hall of Fame, it was natural that Governor 
Thatcher should play an important part in 
the campaign to secure that signal honor for 
the celebrated sanitarian. 

No one who attended the graveside of Gen- 
eral Gorgas in Arlington Cemetery on the 
afternoon of July 4, 1950, can ever forget the 
simple, yet dramatic, commemorative exer- 
cises of that beautiful summer day. Ar- 
ranged and eloquently presided over by Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, in his capacity as a vice 
chairman of the Gorgas Hall of Fame Com- 
mittee, they portrayed the notable contribu- 
tions of General Gorgas to worldwide health 
and sanitation, and his position in history. 
This and other related services of Governor 
Thatcher materially aided in winning for his 
former friend and collaborator this new and 
significant recognition in a field of eminent 
competitors. 

Since the close of World War ITI, the prob- 
lems of modernizing the Panama Canal and 
of interoceanic canals generally have been 
topics of extensive debate. Featured by 
sharp differences of opinion as to what should 
be done, the evolving situation has con- 
fronted the Congress and the President with 
difficult questions of policy determination. 
Understanding these matters in the broadest 
sense, through his many years of close asso- 
ciation and study, Governor Thatcher recog- 
nized the pattern of events as repeating the 
canal struggles in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, saw their implications for the welfare 
of the United States, and has urged an 
Isthmian Canal policy based on a reasoned 
line of thought. To this end he has been a 
long and continuing advocate for the crea- 
tion of an independent and broadly based 
Interoceanic Canals Commission as the best 
means for the adequate resolution of these 
grave and intricate problems. Published to 
the world in considered statements, his views 
have gained wide acceptance. 

Though the activities of Governor Thatcher 
have brought him in close touch with men 
of high position and great fame, he has never 
overlooked those of lesser stature. In and 
out of the Congress, he has been effective in 
securing beneficial legislation, decisions, and 
rulings for civilian builders and operators of 
the Panama Canal. This assistance he has 
always freely extended because of his sym- 
pathetic understanding of their contribu- 
tions to the success of the canal enterprise 
and an earnest desire to see justice done 
for all. 

On the occasion of the dedication, on 
March 31, 1954, of the Goethals Memorial in 
the Canal Zone, Governor Thatcher and Mrs. 
Thatcher attended as guests of the Canal 
Zone Government. 


In stirring remarks, he expressed high 
praise for all builders of the interoceanic 
waterway. As the surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, whose interest 
in Isthmian problems has never abated and 
whose views are well known, he symbolized 
the connecting link between the builders and 
the future. 


Governor Thatcher’s contributions, how- 
ever, have not been limited to material 
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achievements. He has served the canal en. 
terprise and the Isthmian land with jim. 
pressive writings in prose and verse, which 
will be read for generations to come. 

The path of him whom we now honor has 
not been easy. It has been often beset with 
difficulties and trials. Yet under the jn. 
fluence of his Pilgrim-Virginia-Kentucky 
heritage and a wealth of useful experience, 
he has been always prepared for crucial tests 
and has built a record unique for its con. 
structive achievements. It can well be stateq 
that of all the eminent men who have con. 
tributed to the welfare of the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama subsequent to 
leaving Canal service, Governor Thatcher 
ranks highest. He is now revered as an out. 
standing benefactor of the Isthmus. 


INTRODUCTION OF MISS MATTIE RICHARDS TYLER 


Governor MACDONALD. This program, with- 
out a lady, would be incomplete. For. 
tunately we have with us a lady of talent 
and distinction, a native of Louisville, Ky, 
who has lived for a number of years in the 
National Capital. She is a gifted poet, and 
now president of the District of Columbia 
branch of the National League of Pen Wom- 
en. She is also the poet laureate of the 
Beta Sigma Omicron National Sorority; and 
the winner of many prizes and awards in 
poetry contests, including those of patriotic 
character. In addition, she is associate edi- 
tor of the Blue Moon Poetry magazine, 
which, as you may know, is one of the out- 
standing poetry publications of the Nation. 

With respect to another facet of the char- 
acter and labors of the man whom we today 
honor, some of the many fine poems he has 
written, will be read by Miss Mattie Richards 
Tyler. 

Miss Trier. The poems I shall read—as 
well as many others written by Governor 
Thatcher—have been published in various 
magazines and newspapers in the United 
States and Panama, and the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; as Weill as in certain anthologies of 
verse. 


I shall first read excerpts from a poem of 
considerable length, which is descriptive of 
his beloved State—and my own—and which 
was originally published in the Kentucky 
Historical Register, and afterwards in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD. It is entitled “What 
is Kentucky?” 


“Beloved Kentucky! the Land of Yesterday 

And tomorrow; erstwhile the enchanted 
realm 

Of Foster and My Old Kentucky Home; 

Demesne of sunshine and shadow; of joy 

And sorrow; of song and revelry; of 

Laughter and tears; of travail and sacri- 
fice, 

With Gethsemanes 
there; 

The haunt of pleasure and the thorobred; 

The stage of eloquence, valor, and zeal; 

The rare product of a freedom-loving folk: 


sprinkled here and 


A mother whose children, at home and 
abroad, 

Love her in strength and manner unsul- 
passed! 


“What is Kentucky? A bloom and fragrance; 
A name, a song, an idea and symbol; 
A prayer, a vision, and a revelation; 
An appeal, a torch in time of darkness; 
A lode-star, and a pillar and a cloud; 
A fount of faith and hope, and a rainbow, 
A prophecy and a benediction! 


“What is Kentucky? Ah, let the answer be: 
A strange and proud, intangible spirit, 
Born of the soul and soil, and all that went 
Before; a brave and hospitable people, 
Tolerant in all things save politics, 
Whose hot and gusty breath oft blows 

away 
Discretion’s 
awry; 
A breed whose members find that their mu- 
tual 


light, and leaves the Sate 
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regards, affections, and esteems increase 


With the proportioned distance from their 
homes! 

“Indeed, what is Kentucky, but a rich 

composite of all of these? 


Her past is sure, 
Her present all-worthy, and her future 
As great as her own may will it to be!” 


I shall read two stanzas from Gov- 


Next 
ernor Thatcher’s lovely poem entitled, 
“Builders of the Panama Canal.” It is a 
tribute to all who were engaged in the con- 
struction of the great Isthmian link, and 


was written in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary Of its formal opening, on Au- 
gust 15, 1914. The poem was published in the 
anniversary issue of the Star and Herald, of 


panama. The lines I give you were recently 

carried in the Blue Moon. 

“The mountains moved, and the waters rose; 
And faith, at last, fulfilled her dream: 

Lake, lock, and channel—the whole world 


knows— 
Attest the worth of a hope supreme! 
The ships now shuttle from shore to shore: 
Up, up, and up—and thence straight on; 
Then three times downward—and on, once 
more, 
Into the sunset or the dawn! 


“All) were as one;* and they strove and 
wrought 
To shape the passage to the Ind. 
In terms of life it was dearly bought; 
In money, cheap. The ranks are thinned 
By time and death; but the deed they did 
Excels all others of like and kind; 
Its strength and virtue cannot be hid: 
It lives—all tongues and lands to bind!” 


In a gathering of this character it seems 
especially appropriate to include the sonnet 
tribute to the frail craft that brought the 
Pilgrims to the New World. 

THE MAYFLOWER 
“O little ship of troubled yestertime, 

What precious burthens you were called 

to bear, 

From Old World wrongs, unto a virgin clime 

Within the West, ordained to be the heir 


For all the ages, of the dream and hope 
For freedom of man’s conscience, thought 
and deed; 
For all that widens spirit and its scope, 


And yields largess for vital human need! 
O sacred ark, you were divinely sent, 
To bring across the stormy wastes of sea, 
The humble group which was the instru- 
ment 
To found a new concept of Liberty! 
In voyage, compact, Plymouth, there was 
wrought 
The goal itself which man, through God, 
had sought!” 
Now, some poems of general character, 


Which further illustrate versatility and gifts — 


ol expression, First, some sonnets: 


GOD'S MERCY 


t the sun shall pale today, and die; 
yet the dusk descends, and then the 
dark; 
Ere yet the moon shall climb the eastern 
ky, 
And ride in midnight beauty, lone and 
tark;: 
the heralds of the dawn shall sound 
shrilly trumps; ere yet the light 
hall break: 
Uall this be seen, or heard, or found— 
Lord of Grace a fresh resolve will 
make, 
Ber the old day fades into the past. 
And man’s account is debited anew 
With countless sins; as angels stand aghast 
At what man’s done, or what he’s failed 
to do, 
The Lord of Grace wills that another day 
Be lent to man, somewhat his debt to 
pay.” 


“Ere ye 
Ere 


Ere yet 
Their 


Ere VE 
The 
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YOUTH AND AGE 


“How may one keep his youth, despite the 


years? 
Or face the East, although his sun be 
setting? 
Or stay Time’s pen, naught aiding or 
abetting 
Its cruel graph which, in ripe age, appears? 
How shall dear Hope supplant the doubts 
and fears, 
The sense of loss, the racks of sighing, 
fretting, 
Which aging breasts are constantly be- 
getting? 
And what shall stanch the flow of senile 
tears? 
None may reply; but Faith and Hope sug- 
gest 
That never does life end; it but begins 
With each new hour, whate’er the past 
may be. 
The spirit’s ev’rything; by it we're blest, 
Or cursed; its force, unquenched, true 
vict’ry wins 
O’er Time’s advance and Death’s dread 
regency.” 
MY FRIENDS 
“TI love my friends, whate’er their faults may 
be, 
Because their faults of me, seem like a 
part— 
Thought of my thought, and heart of 
mine own heart—_ 
No less than those which all the world may 
see. 
And know, as mine—in truth a part of me. 
Likewise the sorrows of my friends be- 


smart 
And wound me, as if mine: I must needs 
chart 
My course of joy with theirs, my own to 
free. 


My friends, I’m sure, all due allowance make 
For these, my faults, of which I have 
a-many; 
Their sympathy and love I need, no less 
Than mine they crave; thus, all for 
friendship’s sake. 
Except for friendship there could not be 
any 
Of life’s rich balms to comfort and to 
bless.” 


In conclusion, permit me to present the 
following quatrains: 


BE NOT AFRAID 


“Be not afraid that wisdom, friend, may die 
When you shall quit this mortal round. 
O try 
To think the fount from which you drink 
so deep, 
May have a little left for earth’s supply.” 
FAULTS 
I 


“My fault, if yours, would surely seem to me 

As large and sad as any fault could be: 
But, being mine, strangely it doth appear 

Almost too small for human eyes to see. 

1 

“Within myself what optic ills combine 

To make my sight distraught: ah, I opine, 
The telescope I use in strict reverse— 

To swell my brother’s fault, and shrivel 


mine.” 
THE GATE 
I 
“Swiftly our friends evanish through the 
gate 


Which opens into dark; and, soon or late, 
We who remain, shall follow, one by one, 
And none may give an inkling of his fate. 


Ir 


“Someday shall death appear, and tap his 
drum, 
And say to you, ‘I need you; quick, O come.’ 
And you must go, however ill-prepared; 
But, of the end, death always shall be 
dumb.” 
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EFFORT 
“Cease not to strive: It’s better, far, to try, 
Upward to rise, than fold our wings and 
sigh; 
"Tis so ordained that distant paradise 
Takes off and flies to meet us—as we fly.” 


MEMORY 

“Old friends, olden remembrances, and old 
dreams, 

Make up the heart of life; all else but 
seems 


A rack of moonbeams. Memory is life, 
And through time’s waste carves its eter- 
nal streams.” 


Then, in highly commendatory terms, 
Governor Macdonald presented Chair- 
man Nettleton. 


REMARKS OF LEIGH L. NETTLETON, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


We descendants of those brave souls who 
comprised the passengers on the good May- 
flower have a wonderful heritage of which 
we are justly proud, a pride manifested by 
our associating ourselves together in this 
society. 

We are here today to honor one of our 
more distinguished members, the Honor- 
able Maurice H. Thatcher; and in doing so 
it seems appropriate to mention that our 
numbers have included other famous and 
distinguished Americans. Among those of 
eminence who have served us as Governor, in 
addition to Governor Thatcher, are Henry 
Billings Brown, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Gov- 
ernor of Cuba and Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands; Maj. Gen. Adolphus W. 
Greely, Arctic explorer; and Senator Carroll 
S. Page, of Vermont. 

Time forbids mention of the many distin- 
guished persons who have been members, 
but mention should be made of President 
and Chief Justice William Howard Taft, the 
only person who ever occupied those two 
high offices. 

On one, however, has been more assiduous 
than has Governor Thatcher, in his con- 
stant and vigorous effort to promote and 
advocate American principles and to hunt 
down and defeat movements inconsistent 
therewith. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that the Hon- 
orable Maurice H. Thatcher be the first to 
receive recognition under our newly adopted 
bylaw, and I deem it an honor and privilege 
to move that the Mayflower Society in the 
District of Columbia award to him a cer- 
tificate of merit for distinguished service. 

I suggest a rising vote on the motion. 





CITATION RE ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF 
MERIT TO MAvuRICE H. THATCHER BY THE 
SocrETY OF MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


This citation and the accompanying cer- 
tificate of merit evidence the high esteem 
in which Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher is held 
by the Society of Mayflower Descendants in 
the District of Columbia and its member- 
ship. Reasons for the bestowal of these 
honors follow: 

1. He has performed distinctive service in 
behalf of the Mayflower Society over many 
years, the doing of which has added vigor to 
our organization and credit and prestige to 
our good name. 

2. For 7 years he served as our governor, 
being an unequalled record in the society’s 
history. During his governorship the so- 
ciety continued and augmented its excellent 
record as a well-administered and patriotic 
organization. 

3. He has served as chairman of our legis- 
lative committee and his been ever viligilant 
in his support of or opposition to proposed 
legislation of interest and concern to pa- 
triotic organizations generally. 

4. For several years he served as assistant 
general of the General Society of Mayflower 
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Descendants, relinquishing that office in 1951 
when he was elected deputy governor gen- 
eral in which capacity he is now serving. 

5. In 1954 the general society unanimously 
elected him counselor general for a 3-year 
term. 

6. In 1951 he served as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions in the 19th con- 
gress of the general society, and he served in 
the same capacity during the succeeding 
congress in 1954. As chairman of a special 
committee, he drafted an amendment of the 
Mayfiower constitution, which amendment 
was recently adopted, barring from eligibility 
for admission, and requiring the expulsion 
from membership, any one “who is pledged 
to or advocates the overthrow, by force or 
violence, of the Government of the United 
States or that of any State or Territory, or 
who has been guilty of other treasonable 
practices.” 

7. Through his zeal and tireless efforts the 
organization of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia was effected, and he is now an honorary 
member of that society. 

8. For many years he has participated in 
radio programs on compact day, which par- 
ticipation included his réading of the May- 
flower compact. 

9. Due in large part to his efforts, the May- 
flower compact was included among the ex- 
hibits of historic documents carried on the 
Freedom Train which traveled back and 
forth across the country and was visited by 
untold thousands of our inhabitants. 

10. In numerous other ways he has con- 
tributed to the name and fame of our pil- 
grim fathers and to the promotion and ad- 
vancement of those laudable objects and 
high principles which all American patriotic 
organizations and loyal citizens sponsor and 
seek for the public good. 

For his many and varied achievements he 
merits the highest honor which lies in our 
power to confer as evidence of our great 
appreciation. 

Therefore, in token of the appreciation and 
gratitude of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants in the District of Columbia, the 
citation and certificate of merit are now 
presented to him. 

Done in the city of Washington, D. C., this 
the 11th day of June A. D., 1955. 

Cuas. T. MACDONALD, Governor. 
ZEPHEREINE TOWNE SHAFFER, 
Secretary. 
LEIGH L. NETTLETON, 
Chairman, Committee on Arrange- 
ments, Testimonial Luncheon. 


The citation and the certificate of 
merit, beautifully engrossed and framed, 
were then formally delivered to Governor 
Thatcher by Chairman Nettleton, fol- 
lowed by the response of the former: 

RESPONSE OF MAURICE H. THATCHER 


Unless one should be as unimpressionable 
as Mr. Peepers he could not fail, as the bene- 
ficiary of an occasion such as this, to expe- 
rience the deepest emotions. For what this 
society has done to pay me the great honor 
involved; for the very generous words that 
have been spoken by our distinguished 
speakers—Congressman Robsion, Captain 
DuVal, Miss Tyler, and others—including 
Congressmen Cannon and Siler, and Senator 
Martin; and for what Governor Macdonald 
and the officers of the society, and the 
luncheon committee, headed by Brother 
Nettleton, have done to make this a suc- 
cessful event: for all of this I am deeply 
grateful; and to all these—and for the pres- 
ence of so many friends and members of 
the society—I am also under never-ending 
obligation. And in this expression of ap- 
preciation and gratitude I include, of 
course, Mrs. Thatcher, both on my account 
and her own. We are, indeed, greatly 
touched and humbly grateful; and our heart- 
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felt thanks go out to each and every one 
of you. 

For the trust and confidence you have 
given me through the years, and for the 
many honors you have accorded me— 
crowned by this day’s event—I can never 
make repayment, but must be, and forever 
remain, your debtor. Through all of life 
which may yet be ours all these things shall 
remain firmly enshrined in the inmost hearts 
of my wife and myself. 

The overall honor accorded by the so- 
ciety, together with the citation and cer- 
tificate of merit, and the attendance of s0 
many friends in proof of their sympathetic 
interest, constitute a rounded event truly 
rich and precious. 

I can only hope that in some measure 
I may be worthy of all this. You have 
taught me the value of adjectives, but I 
find it quite impossible to find and use 
those which are sufficiently apt and ade- 
quate. 

When the proposal for all this was given 
by our fine new governor I was taken very 
much by surprise, and I felt embarrassed. 
First, I was not sure that I merited’ such 
consideration; and second, I recalled the 
famous legendary story of Croesus, the fab- 
ulously rich king of Lydia—whose name 
throughout the succeeding ages has been 
the synonym for great wealth—and his cap- 
tor, Cyrus the Great, king of the Medes 
and Persians. During the period of his in- 
dependence and glory Croesus was exceed- 
ingly proud of his great treasures and prac- 
ticed, in marked degree, the exhibition of 
his splendor; and accounted himself the 
happiest of men. Sardis, his capital, became 
the brilliant center of the arts. Thus vain 
of his wealth and fame, it is said that he 
asked the philosopher, Solon, what the lat- 
ter thought of the good fortune of himself, 
Croesus. The answer of the sage was: “I 
pronounce no man fortunate until his 
death.” Later Croesus became the war 
prisoner of Cyrus, and was condemned to 
death. When seated on the funeral pyre 
and about to be burned alive, he called 
to mind the words of Solon and thrice re- 
peated his name. Cyrus demanded an ex- 
planation. Croesus gave it, with the result 
that Cyrus not only spared his life, but also 
took him into royal favor and protection; 
and Cyrus, at his death, commended Croe- 
sus to the like consideration of Cambyses, 
the son and successor of Cyrus. 

On or about the 19th of May 1925, shortly 
after my second term in Congress began, 
I became a member of this society; and in 
November 1939 I was elected as its governor, 
and was reelected 6 times, thus serv- 
ing in that capacity 7 terms. Through- 
out the years of my membership—and es- 
pecially ever since 1939 when it became nec- 
essary for me to become active in the affairs 
of the society, I have greatly enjoyed the 
resulting contacts and associations; and I 
believe that I am well qualified to bear 
witness with respect to the very high integ- 
rity and character of citizenship of these 
members. I have never been associated 
with a finer, saner, more congenial, and 
patriotic group of men and women than 
those making up this membership. 


THE PILGRIMS 


The Pilgrims—as I am able to gather from 
the facts of history—were, in their general 
makeup, high-class middle-class people, 
earnestly and in practice devout Christians, 
but independent in their outlook. In their 
labors, sacrifices, and achievements for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty and the 
establishment of the Christian home in the 
New World, and in their adoption of the 
Mayflower compact, the first formal docu- 
ment of the Western Hemisphere that pro- 
vided for free and independent government 
and which contained the seeds of the Amer- 
ican Constitution—they performed a serv- 
ice for the human race that has never been 
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excelled. They were, indeed, men and women 
of great courage and faith, but of modest 
mien and deportment. 

It-is unfortunate that in the Nation at 
large genealogical records could not haye 
been kept as carefully as those of New Eng- 
land; but outside of that region the proc. 
esses of pioneering in vast wildernesses and 
moving across the continent to establish 
new settlements, coupled with the devas. 
tations of war, have rendered the genealog. 
ical tasks greatly more difficult, and in g)j 
too many cases altogether impossible of exe. 
cution. By those quite competent to judge, 
it is estimated that today—335 years after 
the establishment of the Plymouth Colony— 
there should be something like 1 million 
descendants of those who came to New 
England shores on the Mayflower. Scat. 
tered throughout the country these descenq. 
ants—most of them—it would appear, are 
unaware of their Pilgrim ancestry. Yet, 
there are only about 8,500 members of the 
Societies of Mayflower Descendants. 

COMMUNISM 


And may I itnject—for a moment—a more 
serious note. Communism, organized and 
enthroned and maintained by perfidy, in. 
filtration, intrigue, tyranny, and methods ut- 
terly ruthless and sanguinary in vast re- 
gions, and over countless millions of our 
fellow men, throws across the world the 
greatest shadow it has ever known. To lift 
that shadow requires the united, realistic, 
and unabated will and effort of freedom- 
loving men and women everywhere. - To this 
end, and in this urgent hour, let us hope 
that the spirit of liberty, as it motivated the 
Pilgrims and their fellow colonists, may in- 
spire, direct, and preserve—not Only our own 
people—but, as well those of every land and 
clime who prefer freedom to slavery. 

IN CONCLUSION 


Now for a few concluding thoughts. 

Those who have spoken here have been— 
as I must believe—overgenerous in their 
appraisals and commendations. If I have 
been able to accomplish any things of worth, 
they have been of modest character; but, 
withal, needed, just, and  useful—and 
achieved, I assure you, only through persist- 
ent aim and sustained effort. And, I must 
add, any measure of success which has been 
mine in these connections has largely re- 
sulted from the fine and efficient aid and 
assistance of others associated with me in 
my labors. ‘Therefore whatever of honor 
or recognition which may come to me should 
be shared by them. 

Also, it is my pleasing duty to acknowl- 
edge the fullest portion of credit and grat- 
itude that is due my wife for her unfailingly 
faithful and effective service and _ labors 
through the years. In times of good for- 


tune, and bad, she has been unchanged and 
steadfast in her helpfulness, courage, wise 
counsel, and good spirit: All of which has 


been inspirational in the highest degree. 

Again, for both of us, I thank you, one 
and all, and trust that Heaven may vouch- 
safe unto each of you peace and good will, 
and that the lights divine may shine round 
about you. 





The Jewish Community Center: Hub of 
Good Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Presideut, 
throughout the Nation, social workels 
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and people in the field of psychology are 
qnding that wholesome and happy rec- 
yeation is one of the safeguards of Amer- 
jean democracy. 

Furthermore, this recreation is one of 
the most effective means for preventing 
the juvenile delinquency which is such a 
source of alarm to so many parents in the 
United States. In many of the great 
communities of America, Jewish com- 
munity centers are doing their part to 
assist in these worthwhile efforts. 

The lecture platforms in Jewish com- 
munity centers also are open to various 
points of view on political and economic 
questions, thus helping to encourage that 
freedom of discussion and thought which 
js indispensable to a democratic society, 
founded on individual liberty. As a 
speaker at some of these forms, I have 
peen profoundly impressed with the keen 
interest shown by audiences in the for- 
ward progress of our great country. 

So that the Senate may be more fully 
informed on the contributions of the 
Jewish community centers, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orp a statement prepared by the National 
Jewish Welfare Board on June 24, 1955, 
for release to the press of the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Tut JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER: HUB OF 
Goop CITIZENSHIP 

One of the bedrock elements that add up 
to the greatness of the United States is our 
unique system of voluntary groups of citi- 
vens organized to work together toward the 


achievement of common objectives. In no 
other country is this phenomenon apparent 
to the degree that it exists here. Some peo- 
ple call this adult education, but by what- 
ever name you describe it, it is one of the 
fundamental bases of the American demo- 
cratic concept. 

The Jewish community center sponsors 


civil forums open to the whole community 
on matters which have concerned the in- 
terests of the public. These center forums 
fre one of the more overt and dramatic 
aspects of the broad adult educational ac- 
Uvities fostered by the Jewish community 
center which is one of the major voluntary 


groups so uniquely characteristic of Ameri- 
can life. One of the principal objectives of 
Jewish community centers and of the Na- 


“onal Jewish Welfare Board’s lecture bureau 
is to develop a deep interest and partici- 
pation in civic affairs. 

The wide range of personalities and scope 
of interests represented on Jewish commu- 
nity center platforms is an example of adult 
tducation at its best. The center platform 
is hospitable to varied points of view. The 
Jewish ¢ mmunity center does not shy away 
litical iconoclasm. It is not paro- 

presenting conflicting ideas and 
Personalities in American life any more than 
‘ls in making its platform available to 
Similar dissenting or minority views in Jew- 
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community center audiences are a 
r reaching large numbers of alert, 
ulate, thinking Americans of all races 

is who are deeply concerned with 
“ic traditions and concepts of American 
democracy. The kinds of public forums to 
_ h the Jewish community center is com- 
on and which the JWB lecture bureau 
_clrages are a means for whetting the 
= of intelligent Americans for further 
nation into the problems that concern 
oa and for opening new vistas of thought 
action. Audience reaction at these fo- 
foie iS often a kind of minuscule public 
_ tion poll that may have more validity 
“sl the popular pollsters. 
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This deep and abiding concern with public 
service and public affairs makes the Jewish 
Community Center and the National Jewish 
Welfare Board a healthy element in the 
totality of American life. The word “com- 
munity” in the name of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center emphasizes the constant seek- 
ing for new ways to serve the entire com- 
munity. The word “welfare” in the name 
National Jewish Welfare Board underscores 
a@ concern with the welfare of the Nation. 

Center-sponsored forums are valuable in 
producing clear-headed thinking, sound 
leadership, progressive action, and the abili- 
ty and willingness to keep up with the times. 
In an era when an informed and alert pub- 
lic opinion is essential to the maintenance of 
freedom, the Jewish community center pro- 
vides free access to and use of knowledge. 

For more than a century the center has 
been one of the Key institutions in American 
life. In most communities it is as well 
known as the public library and the post 
office. Organizations of every description, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, use its platform 
which is open to every constructive com- 
munity cause and idea. 

The founders of the Jewish community 
center movement had little leisure to enjoy 
freedom that was their birthright but their 
heirs have acquired not only increasingly 
more free time but have also developed a 
keen sense of the responsibilities that go 
with leisure. The wholesome and creative 
use to which the Jewish community centers 
and the National Jewish Welfare Board are 
putting this leisure is one of the valued 
achievements of our free society and a great 
bulwark of our free way of life. 

In the Jewish community center we have a 
lively and essential hub of good citizenship. 





Mutual Security Bill for 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2090) to amend 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, first of all I want to express my 
regret for not carrying my part of the 
load when the hearings were in progress 
in our committee. Members of the 
committee, however, are aware of the 
reasons for my failure to attend many 
of the hearings. I know that the com- 
mittee has worked diligently. I know 
that the chairman has been under pres- 
sure—I think too much pressure. Not 
sufficient time was allowed so the com- 
mittee could consider all phases of this 
program. I think this is a program 
that requires thorough attention every 
time it comes before us; it should have 
minute scrutiny. I, for one, would ex- 
press the hope that the time will come 
when we can consider the basic phi- 
losophy, of this kind of legislation and 
thus have sufficient time to thresh out 
some of the differences in committee of 
those of us in the minority. We believe 
it was our duty to file minority views 
on this bill. 

In that connection I want to say that 
printed minority views are to be 
found on the desk where the majority 
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report is on file. It was signed by the 
gentlewoman from Tllinois [Mrs. 


CuHurRCH], by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. ApbarrR], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 


I want to agree with one of the best 
witnesses I listened to when I was at 
the hearings, and that was Mr. Hensel. 
So far as my experience on the com- 
mittee is concerned, the presentation 
that he made was outstanding. He 
pulled no punches. He was honest with 
the committee. When he concluded his 
presentation I believe we had a better 
understanding of what was involved in 
the military phases of this program than 
from any witness who has ever appeared 
before us. He very frankly said that 
this is one of the programs we should 
take a look at. I want to quote some 
short excerpts from his testimony which 
Members may find in our minority 
views. He said: 

I spoke to you about the fact that al- 
though these progrcems had been made up, 
had been approved by the military au- 
thorities and by tne Congress, we had cer- 
tain skepticism about them, at least enough 
to require a review, because they had been 
made up on the basis of criteria, some of 
which were now open to question. 

He also said: 

It is not too difficult Just to spend money. 
It is much more difficult to spend it intel- 
ligently. 


Also he said in conclusion on that par- 
ticular phase of his testimony: 

I think Congress ought to examine very 
carefully into the manner in which the 
money is administered, because you can- 
not run it from here, expressing your opin- 
ion in a rigid statute, that executes itself. 
It just will not work. 


From this, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee is justified in making a detailed 
study of the military requests covered by 
this bill. If Secretary Hensel and his 
Department have some doubts about the 
criteria heretofore considered as a basis 
for these requests certainly the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should carefully ex- 
amine the requests that are before us. 

That brings me to the position I have 
taken on this legislation heretofore, and 
I may say that this is the phase that I 
object to most strenuously. It is the 
question of these large carryovers and I 
think the majority members of the com- 
mittee have brushed aside consideration 
of this important matter. 

I had rather anticipated that the ma- 
jority report would include a statement 
as to just how large a carryover we 
would have in this program. It did not, 
so we on the minority thought that we 
ought to set it up, we should indicate to 
members of this committee the balance 
that is expected to be carried over, at 
least, unexpended as of the 30th of June. 
There will be $8,717,000,000 as a carry- 
over and yet the bill before us would au- 
thorize $312 billion. This is incredible, 

I know that my very good and able 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
will say that this is necessary because 
we have this long pipeline to keep filled 
up. I call your attention to the fact that 
in all of the history of this legislation 
those who are administering this pro- 
gram have never been able to spend 
more than $6 billion, yet there is an an- 
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ticipated unexpended balance as of the 
30th of June of $8,817,000,000, I repeat 
we are authorizing by this legislation 
$3.5 billion more, and there are avail- 
able in counterpart funds in other coun- 
tries of the world over $900 million, al- 
most another billion. 

I say that we ought to stop and look. 
We ought to consider ourselves members 
of a board of directors. We are called 
upon to administer this program and to 
conserve wherever we can the taxpayers’ 
money. 

In view of the spending ability of the 
administrative departments, or lack of it, 
I say to you that so far as the present au- 
thorization is concerned we need not au- 
thorize a dime and yet the program 
would not be affected in any way. 

If we were sitting as a board of di- 
rectors, we would say to the general 
manager of the plant, “How much can 
you spend?” Isay to the administrators 
of this program, “How much can you 
spend?” It is an open record that $6 
billion has been the top. It takes a lot 
of programing and good management to 
spend $5 billion a year. 

I call your attention to our minority 
views again. You will note the table. 
It is interesting to observe that the carry- 
overs this program has had every year 
since it was set up. In 1950 we had a 
carryover of $3,521,000,000; 1951, $7,145,- 
000,000; 1952, $9,895,000,000; 1953, $10,- 
000,000,000; 1954, $9,914,000,000; and for 
this year, 1955, $8,'717,000,000. 

If you take what we are going to have 
as of the 30th of June and add to it the 
request in this authorization, you will 
have close to $12 billion again. This is 
gross mismanagement. Has not the 
Congress lost control of this program? It 
seems to meithas. If your constituents 
came to you today and asked you how 
you justify appropriating $3'2 billion 
when you have almost $9 billion on 
hand—how could you answer? I think 
in suggesting a review of this whole pro- 
gram that this carryover situation is one 
that commands attention. 

The Hoover report speaks in very 
strong language of these carryovers and 
points out again, as I have, that by going 
along with our present policy the Con- 
gress has lost complete control of the 
financial phases of the program. We 
are defeating our very objectives. 

The chamber of commerce in a very 
interesting report said, “This fund 
should be held to the lowest possible level 
to insure retention of firm congressional 
control over the program. Furthermore, 
the carryover funds should be reviewed 
annually by the Congress regardless of 
whether they have been committed.” 


The answers to the arguments that I 
am making in part is this: First, is the 
one of the pipeline, keeping it full, and 
then, secondly, the answer that this 
money while unexpended, yet is obligated 
under valid contracts. I would like to 
know whether or not the presentation 
teams presented, or are able to present 
signed contracts in justification for the 
money that is being requested? I would 
like to have an answer to my question. 
I am sure it would be a very, very inter- 
esting answer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the sur- 
vival of our country, our way of life, and 
of western civilization may well depend 
upon the decisions made in this Chamber 
with regard to military policy. 

There is no more important debate, no 
more important study, no more impor- 
tant soul searching than that accom- 
panying the quest of free America for an 
effective means of perpetuating internal 
democracy and discouraging external 
aggression. 

In connection with this great task, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an excellent signpost that has 
recently appeared along this difficult 
path. Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, USAF, 
has recently written a book entitled 
“United States Military Doctrine.’ Gen- 
eral Smith is one of the United States 
Air Force’s outstanding educational 
leaders and strategists. Formerly Direc- 
tor of Education at the Air University, he 
is currently assigned to the staff of the 
Operations Coordinating Board in 
Washington. In the few weeks it has 
been in print critics have already ac- 
claimed his work saying it may become 
the military classic of the atomic age. 

It is not because General Smith is a 
fellow Nevadan, that I am so anxious to 
extend his sphere of influence. It is be- 
cause his book is the first study published 
in many years which analyzes the de- 
velopment of military thought in the 
United States and presents a reasonable 
philosophy for the future in a manner 
anybody can understand. 

His is a volume which should reside 
permanently on every congressional desk, 
and which should rapidly become dog- 
eared from frequent and fruitful ref- 
erence. 

Let me quote from a recent review 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 

General Smith stresses that few Ameri- 
cans appreciate the tremendous influence 
military doctrine has on their lives and fecr- 
tunes. He points out that the great debate 
in the United States today revolves around 
the tactics and strategy this Nation should 
employ to preserve its sovereignty and the 
American way of life. Fundamental to tac- 
tics and strategy are the deep beliefs held 
by military people with respect to the ways 
of conducting a successful war. 

The book traces the evolution of these be- 
liefs from the time of George Washington 
and analyzes the adaptability of various mili- 
tary philosophies to the times when they 
were in effect. General Smith, an Air Force 
officer with wide combat experience, pulls no 
punches in evaluating these beliefs. He ex- 
presses profound knowledge of his topic and 
it is quite possible his book not only will 
rank with the writings of Admiral Mahan, 
but it may well become the military classic 
of the atomic age. It is a book to be read 
by every person in uniform from the GI on 
upward, and by all civilian Government men 
who deal with national security matters. 
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A Food Stamp Plan for the Distribution 
of Surplus Commodities to All Ameri. 
cans in Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I was given an opportunity 
by the House Committee on Agriculture 
to appear before that committee and 
testify in behalf of my bill, H. R. 5105, 
to provide for the establishment of g 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1 billion worth of surplus food com- 
modities a year to needy persons and 
families in the United States. The pjl) 
which I have introduced this year is in 
many respects similar to my bill of the 
83d Congress, H. R. 7870, which has 
been reintroduced this year by a num- 
ber of other Members. However, as a 
result of my further studies into the 
problem. I made some changes in my 
original bill which I consider quite im- 
portant, particularly in bringing into the 
program the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor. Under my new bill, these two 
cabinet officials are to join with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the determina- 
tion of all basic policy matters involving 
the distribution of the food to needy 
persons. 

I was very pleased by the interest in 
this whole matter shown by Chairman 
CooLey and other members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. They were most 
gracious to me and demonstrated sincere 
sympathy for the objectives of my bill. 
I am hopeful that we will see some action 
by the committee and by the Congress 
in the very near future to put a program 
of this kind into effect. 

To me, and I think to all Members of 
Coneress, it is a tragic thing that we have 
many citizens in the United States not 
receiving an adequate diet, and not able 
to buy butter and other dairy products, 
and in many cases not even getting 
enough to eat, when we have these sim- 
ply huge stocks of food accumulating in 
Government warehouses. We do not 
have a practical and efficient system ol 
nationwide distribution of surplus foods 
to needy people in this country. The 
present plan of distribution administered 
by the Department of Agriculture 1s 4 
very cumbersome and ineffective one, 
large quantities of the food are golns 
into just a few States, whereas elsewhere 
in the country needy families receive 
none of it. 

Because of the widespread interest 
among the Members of Congress in this 
problem, as evidenced by the many 
Members who have discussed it with me 
and by those who have introduced my 
bill of last year, I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the Recorp under unanl- 
mous consent my testimony of June 11 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on H. R. 5105, as follows: 
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A Foop STAMP PLAN FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
cyrpLUS COMMODITIES TO ALL AMERICANS 


IN NEED 

Testimony by Congresswoman LEonor K. 
cyLLIVAN, Democrat, of Missouri, before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives on H. R. 5105, a bill by 
Mrs. SULLIVAN “‘to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a food stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $1 billion worth of surplus 
food commodities a year to needy persons 
and families in the United States,” June 
17, 1955) 


Chairman CooLtey and members of the 


committee, I am so appreciative to the com- 
mittee for final scheduling hearings on my 
food stamp bill and on similar bills to get 
some of our surplus food distributed on a 


much more effective basis to Americans in 
need. I know the committee has been very 
pusy, and I am very grateful that you are all 


putting your very considerable talents in the 


field of agricultural legislation to this prob- 
lem of maintaining decent standards of nu- 
trition for all of our people. 

Let me say first that I am aware of the 


fact that there are now several programs 


for distribution of surplus food. The 
school-lunch program is and has been a very 
important means for using surplus food in 


a way to help the schoolchildren of the 
country. You have also provided for dis- 
tribution of surplus food to many types of 
public institutions, including hospitals, 
prisons, and so on. Some of this food goes 
abroad through either donation or purchase 
at very reasonable rates. And then you have 
a very substantial program in operation in 
a few States like Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginja, and others where you are now dis- 
tributing butter, cheese, dried milk, oil, rice, 
and beans to a great number of people in 
what would be a modification of the kind of 
program suggested in my bill. 


I don't think this program now in effect 
fsa good enough program. Many States are 
not participating in it because of the cum- 
bersome and expensive obligations placed 


upon them not only for certification of the 
eligibles but for collection and distribution 
of the food. The present program as I 
understand it has been of a hit-and-miss na- 
ture with no uniform national standards 
assuring equal treatment for all. The pres- 
ent program has been charged with slipshod 


operation at the State or local level permit- 
ting or encouraging chiseling and the gift of 
food to people who perhaps may not need it, 
while others might go hungry. 

I cannot document all of these charges, 
but the members of this committee all know 
that these charges have been made by re- 
sponsible observers of this present food dis- 
tribution system. The fact that you know 
the present system is not adequate is clear 
from your actions over the past year in seek- 
ing to find ways and means of improving 
the present system of distribution of surplus 
food to needy persons. I would point out, 


however, that what you have been doing has 
been to patch up some of the deficiencies 
in the program when actually a new ap- 
proach is needed. 

This committee recently proposed expand- 
¢d donations of food to needy persons in the 


ce IV labor market areus, the so-called 
Cistressed 


rat ( areas of high unemployment. 
nat is fine, but a person with insufficient 
Income , or a family on relief, can be just as 
ae here in Washington, D. C., or in 
— Conn., or Atlanta Ga., or Tulsa, 


— 4» OF any other of the cities with a bal- 
oe labor supply where there is very little 
“nemployment as they can be in the distress 
a of West Virginia or Tennessee or Ala- 
‘ma or wherever you have lots of unem- 
ployment. 

m = other words, throughout the country 
ae there are millions of Americans liv- 
“s On the edge of economic disaster. In 
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periods of high unemployment the number 
increases. But even in good times there 
are a substantial number of very low in- 
come families. (The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress periodically has been 
making studies of this paradox in rich 
America.) 5 

Many of these people do not get enough 
to eat—certainly not enough of the proper, 
nourishing foods. At the same time, here 
we are as a Nation building up these vast 
billions of dollars worth of agricultural sur- 
pluses. As of May 18 the approximate total 
cost of these commodities held in Govern- 
ment inventory was $4.7 billion. The 
approximate dollar cost of the 6 items 
being distributed to the needy at the pres- 
ent time—the cost of stock of these 6 
items now on hand—is $382 million. We 
have more than a quarter billion pounds of 
butter, nearly a half billion pounds of cheese 
and dry milk, a hundred million pounds of 
beans, two hundred million pounds of rice, 
and so on. 

What I am asking this committee to help 
me to do, what I am asking the Congress to 
do, is to provide a practical, effective means 
for getting some of this food—and other 
food items which we buy to help’ the farm- 
ers maintain fair prices—to get it into the 
stomachs of hungry people everywhere in 
this country. My bill provides for a food- 
stamp plan. The stamps would be issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, based on 
the quantities and varieties of surplus food 
items available for distribution. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would decide how the 
food was to be distributed—whether through 
central depots or through normal food re- 
tailing channels. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would be in charge of the packaging 
of the food. In other words, when it comes 
to moving the food, handling it, packaging 
it, distributing it—the physical process of 
distribution, that is—these are all jobs of 
the Department of Agriculture under my 
bill. But he does not have to decide who 
is to get the food. 

Now I stress that because I know that this 
committee and the Department of Agricul- 
ture itself are reluctant to have the func- 
tions of the Department dealing with price 
support mixed up in any way with welfare 
work. Throughout your hearings on the bill 
we recently passed on the processing of corn 
and wheat for distribution to those now re- 
ceiving surplus food there was emphasis 
on this note that feeding the hungry is not 
the job of the Department of Agriculture. 

The bill I introduced last year and which 
has been reintroduced by several Members 
this year would, therefore, under the reason- 
ing you people expressed, be guilty of making 
something of a humanitarian or at least a 
social worker out of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I am being facetious, of course, 
for I know he is a fine gentleman and in pri- 
vate life very much of a humanitarian if my 
information is correct. But my bill last 
year did give him almost sole responsibility 
in this food-distribution program. 

I have modified the bill this year to take 
some of this responsibility off the shoulders 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and put it 
where it should probably more properly be- 
long, and that is with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In this re- 
spect my bill, H. R. 5105, introduced in 
March, appears to have anticipated the rea- 
soning you people adopted in H. R. 2851, 
the Jennings bill, which was passed by the 
House on May 25. Whether the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare wants this 
responsibility or not is a question which ap- 
parently did not bother you at the time that 
matter was up before, and I trust it will not 
bother you now in connection with my bill. 
Of course, I think the Department should be 
consulted, but as this committee made clear 
earlier this year, the reluctance of a Govern- 
ment agency to take over a function the 
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Congress thinks it should have is no reason 
not to go through with a worthwhile pro- 
gram. 

Thus, I suggest, in H. R. 5105, that the 
Secretary shall consult the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Sec- 
retary of Labor “in establishing standards 
for eligibility for surplus foods and in the 
conduct of the program generally to assure 
achievement of the goals outlined in the 
first section of this act.” 

Those goals are “to promote the general 
welfare, raise the levels of health and of 
nourishment for needy persons whose in- 
comes prevent them from enjoying adequate 
diets, and to remove the specter of want, 
malnutrition, or hunger in the midst of 
mountains of surplus food now accumulating 
under Government ownership in warehouses 
and other storage facilities.” 

The bill authorizes the distribution of up 
to $1 billion worth of this food a year, based 
on the cost to the Federal Government of 
acquiring, storing, and handling the food. 

The food stamps themselves—redeemable 
for surplus commodities at such places and 
in such quantity as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall decide—are to be issued to the 
appropriate agencies of the States or their 
subdivisions for distribution by them to peo- 
ple on public assistance or in need of public 
assistance but ineligible for it because of 
technical provisions of law. This is the main 
group I am trying to help get some of this 
food—people on public assistance or old-age 
assistance, families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, families which are destitute, 
families which we know, because of the piti- 
fully small relief grants, are not getting 
proper diets. 

This is the main point of departure be- 
tween the kind of program envisioned under 
my bill and the kind of program now in 
effect. The Department of Agriculture now 
ships bulk quantities of these surplus-food 
items to distress areas in certain States par- 
ticipating in the program; it is then dis- 
tributed through local authority or local 
surplus-food boards to people who register 
in advance and are provided with a card or 
other means of identification. The registra- 
tion procedures are determined on the local 
or State level and so, I understand, are 
eligibility standards. Thus you have a sit- 
uation where in some States people who vir- 
tually have to prove they are starving to 
death can eventually get a pound of butter 
and some cheese and rice; in another adja- 
cent State families with incomes of as much 
as $5,000 could qualify—that is, of course, 
a family of 10. There are sliding scales in 
effect—it is only fair to point out. 

I am not arguing that we take away sur- 
plus food from people now receiving it be- 
cause I am sure not very many people would 
sign up for this kind of thing unless they 
are in need. Most Americans are not chisel- 
ers. Most Americans have no desire to receive 
charity. But may I emphasize this: Mil- 
lions of Americans who need this food are 
not getting any of it. I want to see them 
get some of it on a planned, intelligent, 
practical, smooth-running, regularly operat- 
ing program of government. 

The Committee on Agriculture may feel, 
as the Department of Agriculture seems to 
feel, that the problem of feeding hungry 
people in the United States should not be 
mixed up with and cluttered up with the 
price-support program. The Department of 
Agriculture says in effect not to bother them 
with this problem of feeding the hungry— 
that they now have a system for getting 
some surplus food out to some people in need 
and that is as much as they think they 
should do. And I know that the members 
of this committee are concerned—and prop- 
erly so—that relief operations of this kind 
not be charged dollarwise and appropria- 
tionwise against the price-support program. 
I can sympathize with you on that. 
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I don’t care what amendment you adopt to 
make clear that any funds appropriated for 
the operation of a food-stamp program not 
be charged against the price-support program 
as such and not be counted in as part of the 
cost of “helping the farmer.” Let us agree 
among ourselves that (1) since we have the 
food, and (2) since the price-support pro- 
gram and related activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intended to maintain 
fair prices for farm commodities do bring into 
storage additional quantities of surplus food, 
and (3) since we have people who are not 
getting enough to eat because of low income 
here in the United States, that we get the 
food to the hungry. If you want to charge it 
to welfare, that’s all right with me. Let us 
not quibble over how the item is going to 
look in the budget, or under what heading. 

I would like to call your attention to one 
additional provision in my bill which is dif- 
ferent from the original food-stamp bill I 
introduced last year and which is now before 
you in the form of measures introduced by 
other Members. While my bill limits the 
food-stamp program to those on some form 
of assistance or in need of public assistance, 
it provides for a joint study and a report to 
Congress within 6 months—a joint study by 
the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Agriculture, and Labor on the 
feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems 
involved in extending the scope of this food- 
stamp plan to include additional groups. 

Among those listed are persons receiving 
unemployment compensation, persons receiv- 
ing social-security pensions (as differentiated 
from those receiving assistance payments un- 
der the Social Security Act and who would 
therefore be eligible for food stamps), and 
“other low-income groups not eligible to re- 
ceive food stamps under this act by reason 
of” the limitation in section 7 restricting its 
immediate operation to those defined as 
needy. 

I can see a program of this kind filling a 
very important role in this country—lifting 
up nutritional standards of those families 
who are, as I said earlier, right on the edge 
of hunger and certainly not getting proper 
nutrition. And I see it being done under a 
program of this kind in a way which would 
certainly appeal to this committee of the 
House, for it would be a strong supporting 
activity to the price-support program and 
would make the price-support program itself 
a little more understandable to city folks. 
There is nothing, I believe, which is more 
harmful to the programs for the farmer de- 
veloped in this committee, than the spectacle 
of these vast surpluses building up while 
people in every part of this country—perhaps 
a few here or there, but some in every part 
of the country—go without sufficient food. 

There is no reason for anyone in America 
to go hungry. I ask you in effect to outlaw 
hunger in the United States by approving 
my bill. 

I again thank the committee for giving me 
this. time to explain the purpose of my bill. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday Mrs. EpitH Nourse 
Rocers observed her 30th anniversary as 
a Member of this great Congress. Dur- 
ing those many years she has observed 
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the coming and going of many Members, The Christening of the Capital Airlines 


but the service she has rendered to her 
constituents, to the veterans of America, 
and to the country at large, has con- 
tinued her in that great body. Thirty 
years is a long time and her many ac- 
complishments will fill volumes. 

Iam personally deeply grateful to Mrs. 
Rocers for the help and encouragement 
she has given to me during the time I 
have known her. She is a great lady. 





Davy Crockett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I wish to include a reso- 
lution offered by the Tennessee delega- 
tion and unanimously adopted by the 
Young Republican National Convention 
at Detroit, Mich., June 18, 1955, in refer- 
ence to Davy Crockett: 


RESOLUTION OFFERED BY TENNESSEE DELEGA- 
TION TO YOUNG REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION AT DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 15-18, 
1955, AND ADOPTED BY A UNANIMOUS VOTE 


Whereas it has lately come to the light of 
day, after being hidden from history by the 
Democrats for many years, that one of the 
founders of the Democratic Party, Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee, did engage in das- 
tardly acts of political chicanery in the 
Tennessee congressional elections of 1830, 
when one of our greatest citizens, Davy 
Crockett, was a candidate for Congress, op- 
posed by a Mr. Fitzgerald, whom history has 
long forgotten. 

These acts included in the very words of 
our immortal son, “Over all I should have 
been elected, if it hadn’t been that but a 
few weeks before the election, the little four 
pence-ha’penny limbs of the law fell on a 
plan to defeat me, which had the desired 
effect. They agreed to spread out over the 
district and make appointments for me to 
speak almost everywhere to clear up the 
Jackson question. They would give me no 
notice of these appointments, and the people 
would meet in great crowds to hear what 
excuse Crockett had to make for quitting 
Jackson. But instead of Crockett being 
there, this smallfry of lawyers would be 
there, with their saddle bags full of the little 
newspapers and their journals of Congress, 
and would tell the people I was afraid to 
contend. The people of my district were 
induced, by these tricks, to take a stay on me 
at that time, but they have since found out 
that they were imposed upon.” 

Whereas this defeat, no doubt, caused 
Davy to decide to go to Texas and all of us 
know the disastrous results of that adventure. 

Whereas had Davy remained in Tennessee 
instead of seeking solace in the quiet hills 
of distant lands to the west, there is no 
doubt that he would have attained a posi- 
tion of preeminence much greater than that 
which he today enjoys solely through the 
machinations of Walt Disney and his crack 
publicity experts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation, That we express our cen- 
sure of Andrew Jackson for the dirty tricks 
he caused to be played upon the hero of the 
Alamo. “His land is biggest and his land is 
best.” 





Viscount Heralds the Entry of Aj, 
Transportation Into a New Age of 
Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it js 
my privilege, under unanimous consent, 
to quote from the talks given during the 
impressive ceremonies at the christen- 
ing of Capital Airlines’ Viscount airplane 
on June 23. 

More than 2,500 civic, business, and 
Government leaders attended the pro- 
gram and reception at the Washington 
National Airport. Mrs. Richard Nixon, 
wife of the Vice President of the United 
States, formally christened the beauti- 
ful aircraft, first of a fleet of 60 to be 
used over Capital’s expanding system of 
important American cities. 

Vice President Nrxon extended greet. 
ings. The Alexandria Gazette, in report- 
ing his comment, said: 

The plane, christened “Capital Viscount 
of Washington,” is a symbol of a new age in 
aviation as far as the United States is con- 
cerned in that it brings the jet age to Ameri- 
can airlines. 


The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald quoted the Vice President as saying 
that the Viscount, representing a $67.5 
million plane order, “‘was symbolic also 
of the close and friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

This memorable event opened with the 
playing of the British National Anthem 
and the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the United States Senate, in his invo- 
cation, prayed: 

From the childhood of the race, as under 
all skies man has gazed with envy at the 
emancipated birds of the air winging their 
way through the ethereal blue, he has 
yearned to be able to rise up and greet the 
clouds, longing for wings. Yet ever has he 
kept his face to the sky, while always there 
was ringing in his soul the promise of that 


coming coronation: “Have domination.” 
And so, as there has been granted in our day 
the great boon of wings, written in giant /et- 


ters across this glittering century, and 4s 
among its wonders we see 


“The heavens filled with commerce, 
Argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight 
Dropping down with costly bales,” 


and transporting its human passengers above 
all barriers of earth and sea, may there ee 
woven over all the earth a tapestry % 
brotherhood and fellowship. 


President J. H. Carmichael, whose re¢- 
ognized leadership of this growing all- 
line is an outstanding industry achieve- 
ment, declared: 

This is a great and historic moment nd 
one in which we take a real, personal pride. 
It symbolizes the attainment of 4 goal 
toward which we of Capital have been long 
working and iv marks the opening Oo! 4 1eW 
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era of flight in the history of air transpor- 


tation in America, 


Lt. Gen. Sir Ronald Weeks, chairman, 
vickers Ltd., in his remarks, said: 
The purchase of the Viscount by Capital 


Airlines is a true expression of international 
trade at its very finest. To break into the 
american airplane market required an ad- 
vanced aircraft which could stand up to the 


outstanding products of the United States. 


sir Ronald praised the good relation- 
ship which exists between the two com- 
panies, Vickers Ltd., and Capital Air- 
lines 

I also would be remiss were I to fail to 
mention the splendid cooperation we received 
from the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in the certification of the airplane— 


he continued. 


Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador 
to the United States, stated: 
It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction 


to me, both officially and personally, to know 
that the negotiations for the purchase of 
these Viscounts have been carried to the suc- 
cessful outcome we can see in a spirit of the 
friendliest cooperation on all sides. Close 


and cordial relations have been established 
between makers and operator; and both they 
and Her Majesty’s government owe a debt of 


gratitude to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for its help and cooperation over the 
introduction into service in the United 
States of a completely new type of aircraft. 
I congratulate Mr. Carmichael and Capital 
Airlines on their enterprise, their foresight, 


and their business sagacity. I can only con- 
clude with the hope that so much virtue on 
so many sides will be doubly rewarded. 


Members of the Congress, members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Admin- 
istrator of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce of- 
ficials, representatives of the various 
armed services of the United States as 
well as other countries, joined with 
hundreds of the guests in personally in- 
specting the four-engine turbo-prop 
plane which will begin its regularly 
scheduled flights on July 26. 





Reserve Bill Passage Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of June 23, 1955: 


Too MANY SHENANIGANS—RESERVE BILL 
PASSAGE OVERDUE 


Vari us technicalities have been used by 
Congress to delay full consideration of a 
badly needed military Reserve bill. The fail- 
ures of Congress in this respect add up to 
only one thing—irresponsible politics. 
Despite debate and hearings, the Reserve 
bill today is back where it started, in a 
‘Subcommittee of the House. The history 
. “0 measure reflects badly on Democratic 
a ership, 
i lengthy hearings, which followed in- 
oa — by the Defense Department, 
Ouse Armed Services Committee finally 


brought an acceptable Reserve bill to the 
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floor in May. The proposal was sent back to 
committee without a vote on the full 
measure. 

An antisegregation amendment intro- 
duced by Representative PoweL., Democrat, 
of New York, caused the defeat of the Re- 
serve program at that juncture. 

While this amendment stated a principle 
with merit, it was extraneous and should not 
have been allowed to defeat the bill. Actu- 
ally the Armed Forces, which function with- 
out such an amendment, have followed com- 
mendable desegregation practices in the last 
few years. 

President Eisenhower summed up this sit- 
uation well: “It is entirely erroneous to try 
to get legislation of this character through 
tacking it onto something that is so vital 
to the security of the United States.” 

Following considerable urging by the 
President, an attempt was made to con- 
vince the Senate it should consider the Re- 
serve bill. 
committee when Senators placed protocol 
above national defense. 

After more prodding, Representative Vi1n- 
son, Democrat, of Georgia, attempted to 
push a new Reserve bill through the House 
Armed Services Committee this week. For 
his efforts he received the temporary rebuff 
of having the measure again sent to a sub- 
committee—where it started in the first 
place. From here it may eventually work its 
way back to the floor. 

Encouragement has been given to the 
stalling tactics by politically minded Con- 
gressmen who sought to revise the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to cut active military man- 
power. Without an adequate Reserve there 
was more reason for leaving the standing 
Army at its present size. This rebellion now 
appears dead. 

Without question, a stronger Reserve is 
vital to the Nation’s security. We will not 
have a strong Reserve until the present 
laws are given more enforceable provisions. 
Political shenanigans are intolerable. Pass- 
age of a strong Reserve bill is long overdue. 





Lake Mead Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, the Honorable JoHNn P. Saytor, re- 
cently addressed the House of Represent- 
atives in an eloquent speech, which, in 
its reprinted (not at Government ex- 
pense) form, was entitled “Lake Mead.” 

When a copy of the gentleman’s speech 
was placed before me, I swelled with jus- 
tifiable pride as I caught a glimpse of 
this title—Lake Mead. 

Lake Mead. I basked in the visions 
and memories conjured up by those two 
brief, but beautiful words—technicolor 
visions of the rugged beauty of lower 
Colorado River canyons—contented 
memories of this year-round rendezvous 
of boaters, fishermen, and vacationers. 

The title to Mr. Say.or’s speech 
brought to mind strings of plump, succu- 
lent bass taken from this outstanding 
fishing center. I thought of the more 
than 2,300,000 people who came from 
near and far to enjoy Lake Mead’s de- 
lightful and easy-to-reach recreational 
facilities last year. 


This proposal was defeated in- 
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Yes, Mr. Speaker, it was a proud mo- 
ment for Nevada’s lone Representative 
and I was pleased to think that the busy 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, himself 
a@ great lover of the outdoors, had 
thought so much of this area and had 
taken the time not only to mention it in 
his widely-distributed remarks, but to 
use its name in the title—and its name 
alone. I turned reluctantly from the 
happy visions of life on Lake Mead to 
pleasantly contemplate the spotlight of 
national and, yes, even international 
publicity turned briefly on this proud 
portion of my district. In all frankness, I 
must admit I then experienced waves of 
extremely warm and cordial and grate- 
ful feeling toward my good Cambria 
County friend. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
true highlight of this legislative year. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I began to read 
the happily titled speech and found a 
statement which brought me up with a 
start—a statement which must have 
stunned those listening on the floor al- 
most as much as the unfortunate shoot- 
ing episode which occurred here some 16 
months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you remember 
those very words when the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania commenced his vig- 
orous remarks by saying “whereas Lake 
Mead has nothing whatsoever to offer 
visitors.” 

It was some time before I could re- 
cover. It was some time before my con- 
stituents could recover. Those remarks 
have had a far more forceful social and 
economic impact upon Southern Nevada 
than all of the nuclear devices which 
have exploded there thus far. I have 
heard it said the pen is mightier than the 
sword, and after assessing local reaction 
to the gentleman’s remarks I am con- 
vinced that here are nine words mightier 
than the atom. 

“Lake Mead has nothing whatsoever 
to offer.” It is easier perhaps, Mr. 
Speaker, to understand the discomfiture, 
the consternation, the tragedy that at- 
tended the solemn pronouncement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania when you 
realize that for lo! these many years the 
residents of southern Nevada and most 
other places—I dare say even Cambria 
County, Pa.—have been operating under 
an almost diametrically opposed as- 
sumption. 

For some time the residents of both 
Arizona and Nevada in the vicinity of 
Lake Mead have been smugly com- 
placent in the thought that there was in 
this lake one of the finest recreation 
areas in the country. The long summer 
season attracted many visitors from all 
over the country for swimming, boating, 
surf boarding and fishing. The lake was 
well supplied with large-mouth bass, 
bluegill, black crappie, channel catfish 
and other pleasure-producing under- 
water species. There was no closed 
season and recent estimates of fishing 
showed an annual use in excess of 90,000 
fisherman days, with a total catch of 
some 135,000 pounds of bass alone. 

Until the gentleman from Cambria 
County, Pa., made his startling and 
earth-shaking disclosure that “Lake 
Mead has nothing whatesover to offer 
visitors,” there had been rather substan- 
tial investment in tourist industry fa- 
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cilities by those not so well informed, 
or at least not having access to the same 
sources of information as the distin- 
guished Pennsylvania gentleman. Mo- 
tels, hotels, restaurants, and cafes sprang 
up. Service stations, curio shops, and 
gift stores were erected. Trailer courts, 
boating facilities, and campgrounds were 
made available. An information bureau 
for tourists was put in readiness. Now 
those people are beginning to wonder 
what they can do. Will they have to 
tell the nearly 3 million visitors expected 
at Lake Mead this year, “We have noth- 
ing whatsoever to offer’’? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, even the Federal 
Government itself has been thrown into 
more than customary confusion. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has a guide serv- 
ice at the dam above Lake Mead. The 
National Park Service has contracts with 
concessioneers to provide boating, camp- 
ing, and dining facilities. It has been 
working diligently to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demands attendant upon the 
ever-increasing number of visitors to the 
area. 

What happens now? Does the Na- 
tional Park Service tell the American 
public, “It’s all a mistake, we’ve just had 
word from Pennsylvania that the Lake 
Mead recreational area is not really the 
third greatest attraction in the national 
park system; please go home, we have 
nothing whatsoever to offer”? 

Mr. Speaker, as we know, it was the 
intent of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in his recent speech to make a 
sincere and impassioned plea to protect 
the sanctity of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment from the alleged ravages of rec- 
lamation. I have no intention of in- 
jecting myself into the dispute that the 
gentleman has with those who are intent 
on building a reservoir at Echo Park site 
in Dinosaur National Monument. I, too, 
have expressed my opposition to Echo 
Park Dam at this time, although in gen- 
eral I favor the bill now pending to com- 
mence development of the upper Colo- 
rado River. 

I am, however, seriously concerned 
with the statement regarding Lake 
Mead. The remarts of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania do this area a great 
injustice. We in Nevada feel that Lake 
Mead is a tremendous asset; that it has 
not impaired the scenic values of this 
part of the Colorado River, and, if any- 
thing, it has improved them—and has 
improved the opportunities of millions 
of Americans to enjoy more fully part 
of the outdoor storehouse of the re- 
sources of the West. 

To contend seriously, Mr. Speaker, 
that “Lake Mead has nothing whatso- 
ever to offer’ is to ignore the millions of 
visitors who have flocked to its shores; 
it is to overlook the unsurpassed fishing 
that has attracted tens of thousands to 
participate; it is to blind oneself to the 
thriving campgrounds and the inability 
to keep pace with the ever-increasing 
demands; it is to be unable to see the 
hundreds of boats that sail on its waters 
and the myraid of persons who enjoy 
them. 

To say that Lake Mead has nothing 
whatsoever to offer is like saying that 
Nevada has no sagebrush; that Las 
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Vegas has no games of chance; that 
Mount Charleston has no breathtaking 
sunsets; that the West has no inspiring 
mountains or melancholy deserts ; that 
Marilyn Monroe has no _ feminine 
charms; and Cambria County, Pa. has 
nothing to offer. 

And, Mr. Speaker, you and I know 
that Cambria County has a great deal to 
offer. 

It has just about everything to offer 
except good advice about Lake Mead. 





Baer’s Almanac: Compendium of Wit 


and Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
immemorial the Agricultural Almanac, 
as originally published by John Baer’s 
Sons of Lancaster, Pa.—price, 25 cents— 
has held an honored place in the homes 
of my constituents about midway be- 
tween the Holy Bible and the Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog and has been deferred to 
as an authority almost as immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 

An advance copy of the 1956 issue of 
this informative publication carries such 
diverse information as the use of gum 
boots as an insulator against lightning, 
the best time to dehorn calves, and the 
complete recipe for making Mrs. 
Leader’s—she is the lovely wife of Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor—potato salad. Also 
set forth is the recipe for making the 
famous Pennsylvania Dutch dish of 
Snitz and Knepp as it appears in the 
Mennonite Community Cookbook—$3.50, 
John Baer’s Sons, box 328, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Baer’s Almanac, however, has un- 
doubtedly earned its greatest acclaim 
from the accuracy of its weather prog- 
nostications, and it has accordingly 
been with some amazement that I have 
discovered an admission by the pub- 
lisher that perhaps the United States 
Weather Bureau may reasonably be ex- 
pected to also render some service in that 
field. Under the title of “Help the 
Weather Bureau” the almanac presses 
the cause of a weather reporting station 
for Lancaster County, which I have been 
actively promoting; and I am pleased 
to set forth the editor’s views on the 
subject as follows: 

HELP THE WEATHER DUREAU 

This may come as a surprise to some of 
our readers, but we hereby go on record 
solidly in favor of greater appropriations for 
the United States Weather Bureau. We feel 
this is the least we can do to help improve 
the quality of the Weather Bureau’s fore- 
casts. 

Since this almanac was published long 
before the Weather Bureau came into exist- 
ence, and even though we get a quizzical 
stare from some of our contemporaries in 
the Bureau, we have a paternal interest in 
its betterment. By the nature of our long- 
range and long-distance predicting, provid- 
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ing our prognostications as much as a year 
and a half in advance for the large areas of 
the Nation, we cannot always pinpoint oy, 
information to a given locality at a given 
moment. This, we feel, is one province in 
which the Weather Bureau can be of aid 

It is our definite opinion that the Uniteg 
States Government should allocate increas. 
ing amounts of money to the Weather Bu- 
reau, so that it may move in two great 
directions—a broader and vaster operation 
to obtain more knowledge about the many 
factors that make our weather, and greater 
ability to forecast accurately the big storms 
that wreak havoc as well as the little rains 
that wreck picnics. 

We are fascinated, for instance, by ideas 
on the jet steam, a “river” of wind flowing up 
to 8 miles above the earth’s surface, ang its 
possible shifts which could cause changes 
in weather patterns and the paths of hur- 
ricanes. We are also fascinated by days 
when the Bureau forecasts rain and the sun 
shines. brightly, or when no snow is forecast 
and we end up digging snow that’s shin. 
deep. 

As a private enterprise, we do what we 
can. We try to tell what the weather wil! 
be like for folks that are planning picnics, 
outdoor weddings, hay rides, public sales, 
festivals, summer chicken corn soup suppers, 
and winter dances. But we feel it is a mat- 
ter of national price for our Government to 
do more than it.is doing now. 

A copy of our 1956 almanac is being for. 
warded to our Congressman, PAvt B. Dacuz, 
so that—if he wishes—he may inform his 
colleagues for the benefit of the national 
health, welfare, and defense. 





World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from a recent address -by G. 
Mennen Williams, Governor of Michi- 
gan. The address was made before the 
Georgia Bar Association at its annual 
banquet in Augusta, Ga., on May 2%, 
1955: 

As Americans, we are united in our desire 
for peace. It makes little difference whether 
we are Republicans or Democrats, or hail 
from the South, North, East, or West—we 
all want world peace. 


But that doesn’t mean we are all united 
on how we should go about achieving peace. 
Some of us think we should do one thing, 
others think we should do something else; 


and some of us are just not thinking about 
it at all. 

Those of us who are thinking about this 
problem of world peace have arrived at sev- 


eral axioms of national policy upon which 
there is fairly general agreement = 
The first of these generally agreed princi 


ples is that peace depends upon the existenc 
of armed strength. 

This principle was not always 4 part of 
our American habits of thought. There w 
a time not so many years ago when it ws 
thought that war somehow resulted from the 
spontaneous combustion of armaments— 
and that the way to peace was through mills 
tary weakness. The possession of arms was 
thought to be a bad thing because, if ¥? 
or our friends had weapons, there would al- 
ways be the temptation to use them. 
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This reasoning bore @ specious appearance 
of truth, because of accidental circumstances 
then existing. The United States was then 
defended by wide oceans, across which no- 
pody had yet been able to fly a fleet of hos- 
tile bombers or @ guided missile. And on 
those oceans rode the British Navy, intent 
on making sure that Britannia would always 
rule the seas—but also constituting a shield 
for the American people against foreign ag- 

ession. 

"o- world wars, the disappearance of Brit- 
ish imperial power, the perfection of in- 
tercontinental weapons, and the emergence 
of the Communist imperialism have changed 
all that. Today, for the first time in our 
history, we stand open to a possibile enemy 
attack, and it is abundantly manifest that 
the best deterrent against such attack is 
our capacity to counterattack with necessary 
force. 

We no longer quarrel about this principle. 
Military power helps preserve the peace, But 
many of us feel that not enough care has 
been taken to maintain our peace-preserving 
military power in terms of weapons other 
than the atomic explosives. 

“Massive retaliation,” or complete depend- 
ence upon the atomic bomb, is not a de- 
pendable deterrent to aggressors. Anyone 
can envision circumstances under which this 
policy could serve not to preserve the peace, 
but to ensure that any war becomres a catas- 
trophe. A police department which was 
armed only with heavy artillery would have 
a hard time coping with a hold-up gang— 
unless it was prepared to wipe out in the 
process those whom it was constituted to 
protect. 

We must have and maintain superiority 
in atomic weapons, yes. To fail in that 
would be to invite annihiliation. But we 
must also maintain the capacity to fight 
lesser wars with lesser wedpons, if that 
should be necessary. Otherwise we limit 
ourselves to the hard choice between atomic 
war and capitulation to Communist piece- 
meal aggression. 

Another axiom of our thinking on the 
subject of peace is that we must have allies. 
This concept is also comparatively new. 
The idea of American isolation, and the 
avoidance of entangling alliances, was a valid 
idea generations ago. But again, conditions 
have changed. The Communist imperialism 
moves with arms or ideas, according to the 
circumstances, 

We cannot resist armed aggression ef- 


fectively unless we have strong, armed al- 
lies to stand beside us and to deny the 
aggressor the positions of military power and 
the sources of industrial power. 

We cannot resist the aggression of ideas 
s-ccessfully unless we ally ourselves with 
the aspirations of the common people every- 


where, and help them to find their own way 
to prosperity, stability, and national integ- 
rity. 

Probably because of their historic aversion 
to alliances, the American people have 
shown an inclination to doubt that loyal 
and steadfast allies can be raised up to stand 


beside us when the going is tough. There is 
really no evidence upon which to base such 
doubts. The American nation is entirely 
capable of forming with other peoples strong 
and fast friendships which will be immensely 


effective in defense by ideas as well as de- 
fense by arms. 

7 There is no better example of this than the 
Near East. I had the privilege to visit that 
part Of the world recently and I came away 
With a new feeling of confidence in our al- 
lies there, and in the job which has been 
done, through the Marshall plan, the Tru- 
man plan, and our other such programs, 
to make firm allies in that vital area. 

Greece and Turkey guard a most impor- 
that rampart, They stand athwart imperial 
Communism’s spread to Near East oil, the 
eastern Mediterranean, and Africa. They 
happen to be @ most successful demonstra- 
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tion of America’s effort to build allies and 


bastions of freedom against communism. 

The Turks in many ways speak our own 
language. The Prime Minister of Turkey 
said to me: “We picked the United States 
as an ally because they are the most power- 
ful force in the world for peace, and because 
they are interested in the same causes.” 

In casual conversation I asked one of my 
Turkish friends what would you do if the 
U. S. S. R. attacked? He answered without 
hesitation: “We would drive them out or 
die.” 

We saw Turkish troops stand and die be- 
side our forces in Korea, and we have ample 
evidence that the feelings expressed by my 
Turkish friend were an accurate statement 
of his nation’s intentions. 

In my opinion, Turkey is a real and solid 
ally. 

“If it comes to a hot war,” a Turkish offi- 
cial said to me, “we would be a sword against 
the soft underbelly of Russia.” 

In a cold war they conceive it their func- 
tion to help diplomatically in the Balkans 
to the north and west, and among the Arab 
countries to the south and east. The Turk- 
ish-Iraqi pact is, of course, an example of 
that. | 

How did we win such allies? We won 
them by making common cause with the 
aspirations of the Turkish and Greek people 
to build for themselves a life of national 
integrity, national prosperity, and freedom. 

We won that ally by giving them the 
barest minimum of financial aid, mostly in 
the field of military subsidy. 

What has this aid cost us? Let’s look for 
a& moment at some of the figures gleaned 
from the defense budgets of the two nations 
and the number of men under arms. 

Turkey is fielding about 450,000 men, or 
better than 2 percent of her population (our 
figure is less than 2 percent), at a total 
defense cost for everything averaging out to 
about $1,200 per man. 

The United States is providing support 
amounting to a little less than half of this 
cost, or about $600 for each Turkish soldier 
under arms. Actually, this includes the 
whole defense cost, as well as food, clothing, 
etc. 

The average cost for transport, equipment, 
training, food, and clothing for each en- 
listed man worldwide in the United States 
Army runs around $5,200 to $5,800. This 
includes indirect cost of maintenance and 
operations attributable on a per capita basis, 
but not capital costs or costs of major con- 
struction and equipment. 

Now these figures would indicate that, for 
an expenditure of a quarter of a billion 
dollars, we are getting defensive forces in 
Turkey which would cost us between two 
and two and a half billion dollars if we 
were to muster in their stead equal forces 
of American troops. 

To put it another way, it would cost us 
8 to 10 times as much to guard against 
a Communist eruption in the eastern Med- 
iterranean, if we did not have our Turkish 
allies. Who can justly quarrel with the 
cost of the aid we have sent to Turkey if 
it saves us not only American dollars but 
American soldiers? 


The question quite naturally comes up— 
is Turkey doing all she can? I think the 
answer is yes. 

Turkey devotes 35 percent of her national 
budget to defense. It must be understood 
that this represents almost 35 percent of 
all public spending in Turkey, since they 
have no appreciable local budgets. The 
United States spends 39 percent of its total 
budget, including Federal, State, and local 
expenditures, for its Military Establishment, 
Turkey, however, lives so close to a mini- 
mum subsistence that her sacrifice is par- 
ticularly meaningful. Ninety percent of our 
people are in nonagricultural pursuits. 
Only 20 percent of Turkey’s are. Turkey’s 
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average per capita income for 1949, the latest 
available figure, was $125. For the same 
year, ours was about $1,350. 

The Greek situation is quite similar. 
Greece’s population is about one-third of 
Turkey’s, as is her army. In the last year 
for which complete figures are available, 
Greece’s military budget was $80 million. 
We matched this with another $80 million. 

Greece, with $160 million for defense, 
maintained aforce of 140,000 men. This 
averaged about $1,100 per man. We pro- 
vided half of that cost, so our expense ran 
about $550 for every Greek soldier. 

Again, when compared to the cost of train- 
ing and equipping an American soldier, we 
saved 8 to 10 times the cost. 

Our friendship with Greece is traditional 
and of long standing. Much of our culture 
comes from there. 

Greece and democracy are synonymous in 
most men’s minds. And on many occasions 
the Hellenes have demonstrated that their 
liberty and bravery are equally a part of 
the Greek makeup. 

In the recent past the Greeks fought a 
bloody war with the Communists and drove 
them beyond their borders. Today they 
stand on guard against further Communist 
aggression. 

In the long run, it’s going to be a lot better 
for us, and certainly for Turkey, if our help 
is aimed at enabling Turkey to build their 
economy and pay for their own armed forces 
in toto, instead of about 50 percent as now. 

Fortunately, Turkey has most necessary 
resources such as iron, coal, copper, petro- 
leum, and chrome. But they are now largely 
inaccessible, due mainly to capital equip- 
ment. Turkey needs heavy machinery of all 
kinds, but she particularly needs machinery 
to mine the coal and iron, etc., to make the 
heavy machinery she needs. The only place 
Turkey can get machinery in the immediate 
future is from abroad. That means foreign 
exchange. 

Today we Americans have no idea of what 
this means. We now have a favorable trade 
balance so a dollar is good anywhere and 
much sought after. But that wasn’t always 
so. If it had not been for British and other 
investments in America, we would have 
grown much more slowly. Turkey has all 
the resources to develop and pay back for- 
eign investment. America, the country with 
money to invest, however, is a newcomer 
in foreign investments. Our capital is slow 
to move into many areas of foreign invest- 
ment. 

To encourage foreign investment, our 
country should develop (as has been sug- 
gested in Congress) some form of insurance 
for our foreign investors. In the long run 
the advantages will be enormous. Prudent 
capital investments in Turkey, I am ad- 
vised, have been repaid in remarkably short 
time. 

While I think private investment is the 
most desirable form of capital encourage- 
ment in countries like Turkey, our point 4 
programs have much to offer. These are 
not only investments in good will, but in 
building our allies and building customers 
for ourselves. 

The wisdom of helping Turkey help her- 
self applies equally strongly to Greece. 

We have been talking here about the eco- 
nomic and military predicates of peace. Let 
me turn now, in conclusion, to an equally 
important phase of the conflict between 
communism and democracy—the spiritual 
phase of that conflict. 

It is a truism to say that this is not a 
war of guns, primarly, but of ideas. But 
neglect of that aspect of the world situa- 
tion can lead to defeat for our way of life 
as surely, if not as swiftly, as military 
conquest. 

This point was brought forcibly to my at- 
tention by an Israeli displomat who had 
traveled to the troubled countries of Asia. 
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“The United States,” he said, “is neglecting 
tomorrow’s rulers of most of the world.” 

He then pointed out that the young people 
in the schools of higher education all over 
the world are eager to read history, econom- 
ics, politics, and literature. They are able 
to buy, in all major cities of the globe, cheap 
books which tell the Communist side. These 
books, he said, are not necessarily the stand- 
ard Communist propaganda works, but much 
more subtle versions of the viewpoints 
which are not the viewpoints of democracy. 

These young people, he said, cannot afford 
to buy America books because there is no 
agency which hrings to them cheap editions 
of the literature of western civilization. 
They can even buy American authors 
printed in Russia much more cheaply than 
those printed in America. You can imagine 
what type of American writers find a ready 
publication in cheap editions in the 
U.S. S. R. 

This Israeli gentleman wondered why our 
great and resourceful Nation has found no 
way to make available standard American 
documents and authors in cheap editions, 
in the bookstalls of the world. And as he 
made this point it occurred to me that our 
neglect in that matter is typical of our ne- 
glect to export the ideas of democracy. 

Wouldn’t any of us stack the Declaration 
of Independence, the Federalist papers, Lin- 
coln’s speeches, or the commentaries of De 
Toqueville and Bryce against Das Kapital, 
and the works of Lenin and Stalin in the 
marketplace of ideas? 

But these works which explain and ex- 
pound the American way of life are not 
readily available to the world’s young peo- 
ple who hunger for answers to the problems 
of the day. 

If we are to win the struggle of ideas, we 
must go on the offensive, ideologically. 
This phase of the conflict between commu- 
nism and democracy will go on, regardless 
of the changes which may occur in formal 
Soviet policy. Even if, as we all hope, the 
cold war gives way to a period of so-called 
peaceful co-existence the agression of the 
fundamentally hostile ideas of communism 
will not cease. 

Indeed, a period of peaceful coexistence 
may prove to be the most dangerous period 
of all, in terms of the penetration of Com- 
munist ideas among the peoples of the 
world. 

In the long run the future of the world 
will be decided on the battleground of ideas. 
And therefore it behooves us, if we love our 
country and our way of life, to be as alert to 
win the minds and hearts of our neighbors 
to democracy as we are to maintain su- 
periority of atomic weapons. 

A whole great new American program 
in the field of ideas is needed—a program 
comparable to point IV in the economic 
field, and to our military alliances in the 
field of armed power. Missionaries of democ- 
racy—not generals and diplomats, but teach- 
ers and young workers and students and 
technicians, labor leaders and production 
managers must be sent to foreign lands to 
show our neighbors of other races and na- 
tions how the American idea works. 

American books, radio programs, newspa- 
pers, and so forth must be made available 
all over the world. The youth of other na- 
tions should be brought to the United States 
in much greater numbers to study at our 
American institutions of learning, and to see 
at first hand how prosperity, national inde- 
pendence, and human dignity have re- 
sulted from the practice of democracy. 

And so, to sum up, it seems to me that the 
preservation of peace in the world involves 
three things: First, the maintenance of the 
western world’s military strength to deter 
aggression; secondly, the formation and 
_. maintenance of stronger alliances, military 
and economic, with the other free nations 
of the world; and third, the launching of 
a grand offensive in the struggle of ideas, 
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to carry the ideology of freedom to every 
part of the earth. 

If we are prepared to do these things, I 
have no doubt that our chances are good 
to avoid military conflict, and to gradually 
slow down and overcome the Communist 
dynamic, with the spread of a dynamic 
democracy all over the world. 





Storage Basin Perils State, Hosmer Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune of June 21, 1955: 

STORAGE BASIN PERILS STATE, HosMeR Says 


(By Representative Craig HOSMER, 
18th Congressional District) 


A football field is slightly more than an 
acre of ground. Cover it a foot deep with 
water and you would have about an acre- 
foot of water. 


Cover it with a tower of water 11,000 miles 
high, and you have an idea of the amount of 
water parched southern California will lose 
if the upper Colorado Basin storage project 
is built as now planned. 


Imagine a canal wide enough and deep 
enough to float the world’s biggest ship, the 
Navy’s new aircraft carrier Forrestal. Im- 
agine that canal stretching from New York 
City to Los Angeles. During just one year, 
enough of the Colorado River’s water to fill 
it could be stopped from flowing down- 
stream at the project’s gigantic Glen Can- 
yon Dam. 

COULD BE WITHHELD 


That is water that could not be used by 
southern California, Arizona, and Nevada 
because it would be withheld upstream and 
never reach them. 


The multibillion dollar project would put 
approximately 48 million acre-feet of water 
in storage behind dams in Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. Another 10 
million acre-feet would be lost by evapora- 
tion during storage. 


Yet so vital is this water in the lower 
basin that even today arid Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are before the United States Su- 
preme Court litigating their rights to it. 


California agrees that the upper basin 
is entitled to use some of the disputed wa- 
ter but contends that most of it must be 
left flowing down to the lower basin under 
provisions of a 7-State contract known as 
the Colorado River compact, completed in 
1929. 

BASIC POSITION TOLD 


California’s basic position is that she con- 
forms to the compact and must insist that 
the States of the upper basin and the Fed- 
eral Government do likewise. California 
thus is fighting only to preserve rights to 
water she already has and not for any new 
and additional water rights. 


Relying on these rights, California invested 
between $500 million and $750 million of 
local money, not Federal money, for water 
projects calculated to make maximum use 
of her share of the Colorado River. Thereby, 
southern California was transformed from 
a semidesert into an oasis constituting one 
of the Nation’s key economic and agricul- 
tural regions, supporting millions who mi- 
grated to her borders from less hospitable 
climates, 
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As southern California continues to grow 
her need for water becomes greater, no; 
less. Should the bleak day ever come when 
her Colorado River water supply is cut off 
on that day the jobs of the millions she syn, 
ports will vanish and the value of everythin> 
they own that cannot be transported to an. 
other part of the country will be lost com. 
pletely and forever. 

Californians in Congress are fighting to 
prevent spending billions in a program which 
would impose financial ruin on almost ¢ 
million constituents. The upper basin 
States can plan their projects without this 
disastrous result and California demands 
that they do so. 

To understand the reason they have not 
done so requires some knowledge of the 
Colorado River Compact and the situation 
that produced it. 

Early in this century southern California 
men of vision foresaw water needs beyond 
those satiable from the available resources 
and began plans which resulted in such great 
works as Hoover Dam, Davis and Parker 
Dams, the All-American Canal, and the 
metropolitan water district’s vast Colorado 
River acqueduct with its extensions reaching 
even as far as San Diego. 

RULE LAID DOWN 


Meanwhile, the upper basin States were 
experiencing little growth or progress. A 
Supreme Court decigion had laid down a 
rule of law respecting use of river waters 
which said that whoever first begins using 
them obtains a right to continued use that 
cannot be taken away by someone who later 
wants to use the same water. The upper 
States, foreseeing burgeoning southern Cali- 
fornia acquiring first rights to almost all 
the river’s water before they were able to 
appropriate uses themselves, began stalling 
action. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act, authoriz- 
ing Hoover Dam, was stalled in Congress for 
almost 10 years by the obstructive tactics 
of upper basin Senators and Congressmen. 
It was passed only after tribute had been 
extracted from California and the lower 
basin in the following manner: 

First, imposing the Colorado River com- 
pact which removed at least 7'. million 
acre-feet of water from appropriation by 
the lower basin. 

Second, requiring the California Legisla- 
ture to pass a law further limiting the 
amount of water to which the State could 
acquire first rights. 

LIMITED CALIFORNIA 

This limited California to slightly less 
than 514 million acre-feet of water a year 
that she could use. California tailored her 
developments on the river strictly to the 
limitations and to the intent and meaning 


up- 


of the Colorado River compact. Even with 
only a portion of her great dreamed-of pro)- 
ecs built, no place in time or history has 
experienced developments ‘of water resources 


comparable in scope and magnificence to 
those of southern California. 

It is the water rights which underlie those 
developments that Californians seek to pro- 
tect when they oppose the upper Colorado 
River storage project and charge that 
tramples these rights. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker - 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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1 include an editorial which ap- 


oRD, / 
peared in a recent issue of the San An- 
selo (Tex.) Standard-Times: 


GAS PRICE DECONTROL 


The pernicious effects of Federal control 
of wellhead gas prices will show up even- 
tually, but it might take 2 or 3 years to 
reveal them to the point of public revulsion. 
These effects are inevitable, but meantime 
they might prove irretrievable if this session 
of Congress fails to pass the Federal decon- 
trol legislation. 

There is no law on the statute books which 
specifically and unmistakably vests wellhead 
price control in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. There is only a Supreme Court deci- 
sion to that effect. FPC never sought this 
power, yet must administer it under the 
Court decision. 

The only remedy lies in new legislation re- 
moving Federal control. It was thought at 
the beginning of this Congress that while 
the vote might be close, decontrol would win 
in the showdown, over the opposition of big 
city members and that the advocates of 
Federal control over everything. 

But lack of time threatens this legislation 
now, and Speaker RaysBurn has asked Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to intercede in behalf of this 
legislation, as part of his State’s rights pro- 
nouncements. While a President has to be 
cautious in urging action upon the Congress, 
his support of the legislation at even this late 
day might save the day. Anyway it is worth 
trying. 

Aside from the clear invasion of State’s 
rights in the high court’s decision, one of the 
most pernicious effects of Federal price con- 
trol will be to reduce or kill off the continu- 
ous development of new gas production to 
offset fading flelds. This effect will not be a 
result of private enterprise’s dissatisfaction 
» with Federal control, but the consequence of 
the redtape and trammeling Federal regula- 
tions which will make the pursuit of new 
developments unprofitable and economically 
impossible, That means less gas, which in 
turn means higher prices to consumers—and 
particularly those in the large cities where 
the demand for Federal control is strongest. 





Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President of the United States 
and the foreign ministers of many other 
States, members of the United Nations, 
met in San Francisco to commemorate 
the 10th anniversary of the founding of 
the United Nations. 

The United Nations Organization pro- 
vides a forum for the discussion of basic 
€conomic philosophies. Our Govern- 
ment can suggest to other countries that 
they follow the economic concepts which 
have contributed so greatly to our 
strength and the high standards of living 
which our people enjoy; or we can join 
the forces of socialism and repudiate 
those principles which will insure their 
rejection by the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries, 

Prior to the inauguaration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, I find that our State 
Department had done very little to sell 
American free-enterprise economic con- 
bts to the rest of the world in the 
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debates and discussions which took 
place in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Mr. Speaker, it is a great satis- 
faction to me to be able to commend the 
State Department for the positions 
which it has taken during the last few 
years. It has repudiated alien con- 
cepts, some of which we ourselves pro- 
posed under earlier administrations, and 
we have taken an aggressive stand in 
advocating free-enterprise concepts. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a great 
deal of discussion over the years about 
the necessity of a bipartisan foreign 
policy. Such a policy imposes respon- 
sibilities on both the majority and mi- 
nority parties to so conduct their debates 
and their discussion of domestic issues 
that neither party will jeopardize our 
national objectives through demagogic 
appeals, exaggerations, and misstate- 
ments in order to win votes at home. 

Last year, many of our friends on the 
other side of the aisle took exception to 
investigations by certain- congressional 
committees. They stated that the work 
of these committees was misunderstood 
abroad and placed our foreign-policy 
objectives in an unfavorable light. 

Adlai Stevenson’s remarks at Oberlin, 
Ohio, where he received an honorary 
degree, were reported by the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on Tuesday, 
June 14, as follows: 

Stevenson also attacked the used of “ugly 
labels” and the putting of “the Red brand 
on every unpopular idea.” 

He said, ‘No one knows how seriously this 
has impaired the quality of Government 
service and the quality of public debate. 
Whatever the price, it is too high.” 


Mr. Speaker, if there is any validity to 
these statements supported by my friends 
on the other side of the aisle, it behooves 
us to be equally careful in our castiga- 
tion of the administration and its sup- 
porters as agents of Wall Street, support- 
ers of big business, opponents of little 
business, supporters of trickle-down tax 
theory, and advocates of give-aways. 
Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Digest is 
distributed all over the world. It has 
impugned the character of our great 
President. It has suggested that this 
administration gave away our natural 
resources as campaign pay-offs and that 
the Dixon-Yates contract was made so 
that Bobby Jones, one of the President’s 
golfing partners, could receive a pay-off. 
Those who wish to destroy us and sup- 
port communism take great satisfaction 
in such statements which all of us know 
are untrue. We are all politicians and 
understand what campaign oratory 
means. Those who read our remarks 
abroad do not. 

On Friday, June 17, I exposed the phil- 
osophy of Mr. T. K. Quinn—CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, June 16, 1955, No. 101, 
pages A4333 through A4341—who has 
frequently appeared before congressional 
committees, so that Members of the Con- 
gress would not be misled and endorse 
his views. They support attacks upon 
our business system which has contrib- 
uted so much to our strength. It is 
this system which the State Department 
is now persuading other countries to 
adopt so that they too may enjoy the 
freedoms and prosperity which we have 
in this country. 
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Our Government, like all governments, 
mem>ors of the United Nations, was 
askec 2 Secretariat to submit a re- 
port la: winter on the current legal 
developments in the field of restrictive 
business practices. The State Depart- 
ment, last December, started its report 
to the United Nations with the following 
statements: 

PRINCIPAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIeLp OF 

RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES IN THE 

UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 1, 1953 


1. GENERAL POLICY 


The antitrust policy of the administration 
was initially set forth by the Attorney Gen. 
eral of the United States in a speech deliv- 
ered on June 26, 1953.1 After quoting the 
1952 Platform Pledge of the Republican 
Party on the subject, he stated as follows: 

“This plank emphasizes certain funda- 
mental aspects of antitrust law enforcement 
policy in which this administration, from 
the President on down, thoroughly believes: 
the equality of its enforcement; the simpli- 
fication of its administration, assistance to 
the businessman acting in good faith in his 
attempts to follow the law, but with all, an 
uncompromising determination that there 
shall be no slackening of effort to protect 
free enterprise against monopoly and unfair 
competition; and most.certainly, no winking 
at violations of the law and no wholesale 
dismissal of pending suits.” 


2. ATTORNEY GENERAL’S COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


The Attorney General further stated in the 
speech cited above: “It is essential * * * 
that there be established adequate enact- 
ments or interpretations to give clarity, to 
produce uniformity, and to ensure a com- 
monsense approach to enforcement.” 

To this end, he announced the establish- 
ment of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To. Study the Antitrust Laws. 
This Committee consists of some 60 mem- 
bers largely from private life including 
teachers of law and economics and prac- 
ticing lawyers. 

In the words of one of the two cochair- 
men, Professor Oppenheim, of the University 
of Michigan: 

“The Committee’s task is to analyze and 
evaluate the fundamentals of our national 
antitrust policy in its substantive and pro- 
cedural aspects. From this it follows that 
our goal must be to arrive at conclusions and 
recommendations as guides to future anti- 
trust policy * * *, 

“The committee adopts two major prem- 
ises. One is that a fair and effective anti- 
trust policy is an indispensible nonpartisan 
article of faith of our political and eco- 
nomic democracy. The other is that pri- 
vate competitive enterprise is that form of 
economic organization we choose as our own, 
We are not concerned with alternatives 
either to antitrust policy or the competitive 
process it is designed to maintain. 


“No restriction upon the committee’s free- 
dom of thought is suggested in saying we 
are in harmony with the goal specified by 
the Attorney General, namely, an ‘uncom- 
promising determination that there shall 
be no slackening of effort to protect free 
enterprise against monopoly or unfair com- 
petition.’ 

“* * * We will seek to determine what 
is sound as well as what is unsound, and 
to resolve ambiguities and conflicts, not 
only in the statutes, but in administrative 
interpretations, court decisions, and enforce- 
ment policies.” ? 





1Before the Judicial Conference of the 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

2Speech delivered before the New York 
State Bar Association, January 28, 1954, copy 
enclosed. 
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According to Professor Oppenheim, the 
committee is directing its attention to six 
basic aspects of antitrust policy and admin- 
istration. These are a study of the appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws to United States 
foreign commerce, the relations between 
legal and economic concepts of competition 
and monopoly, the application of antitrust 
laws to the field of distribution, the rela- 
tionship between antitrust policy and the 
United States patent laws, exemptions of 
certain groups from the antitrust laws such 
as labor, agriculture, and regulated indus- 
tries, and administration and enforcement 
of the antitrust laws including problems 
of Department of Justice-Federal Trade 
Commission jurisdiction. 

The report is expected to be completed 
before the end of 1954. It will be submitted 
to the Attorney General upon completion. 

The importance of the work of the com- 
mittee was emphasized by President Eisen- 
hower, who said in part: 

“I believe that the Attorney General’s 
National Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws will provide an important instrument 
to prepare the way for modernizing and 
strengthening our laws to preserve Amer- 
ican free enterprise against monopoly and 
unfair competition.” 


Mr. Speaker, what do our friends 
abroad think when.they read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp and hear the report of 
the Attorney General’s Committee char- 
acterized as the work of a group of pri- 
vate individuals in no way responsible 
to any branch of the Government, 
“mostly big corporation lawyers who are 
4-time losers in antitrust prosecutions.” 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD advises that 
some Members of Congress regarded the 
report of this group as recommendations 
which “would change the antitrust laws 
in such a way that the law firms, who 
represent the big corporations in anti- 
trust matters, could never lose a suit 
brought by the Government, but they 
would be getting a perpetual fee for de- 
fending one of these suits. The suit 
would be never-ending.” CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD, March 31, 1955, No. 58, page 
3478. 

Some of my colleagues may think that 
I exaggerate when I state that every- 
thing we say on the floor of this House 
and everything which is published down- 
town is carefully screened by our oppo- 
nents in the psychological war which has 
been going on for many years. 

I want to offer tangible proof to show 
how material thoroughly understood 
here is used to embarrass us by the Iron- 
Curtain countries in the debates within 
the United Nations. 

At the thirteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council held in Geneva, 
September 1951, the United States repre- 
sentative explained the philosophy be- 
hind our antitrust laws. He reviewed 
the 60-year-old tradition which has been 
basically bipartisan and is dedicated 
toward the preservation of a competitive 
free-enterprise system. Mr. Speaker, 
Jet me read from the official record of 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council debates the reply to our repre- 
sentative by Mr. Birecki, the Polish dele- 
gate to the Economic and Social Council: 

Mr. Birecki (Poland) recalled that the 
representative of the United States of 
America, a country whose Government had 
a 60-year-old tradition in combating monop- 
olies, had referred at the 546th meeting to 
the 600 officials dealing with restrictive busi- 
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ness practices in the United States and to 
the many cases dealt with by the United 
States courts. Poland’s claim to fame in 
that direction was decidedly more modest. 
All that the Polish Government had done 
was to liquidate the prewar Polish monopo- 
lies and the Polish branches of a number of 
international monopolies. Mr. Harriman, as 
ones of the biggest monopolists in prewar 
Poland, could give the United States repre- 
sentative information about the restrictive 
practices which had reduced Poland to pov- 
erty before the war. 

In face of the positively farcial nature of 
the United States delegation’s proposal, it 
might be well to recall the more cynical way 
in which young people in the United States 
universities were being trained to take over 
the leading positions from the older men. 
In an article in the periodical Economic 
Foreign Policy of the United States, Mr. Wil- 
liams had stated that, in social and political 
matters, American businessmen had acquired 
an unprecedented influence, and that State 
Department officials were capable of s0 
handling that situation as to forestall criti- 
cism by stressing, not the wishes of certain 
groups of citizens, but national defense, the 
will to peace, maintenance of public order, 
and the granting of economic assistance to 
the smaller States. 

The United States draft resolution was 
another attempt by United States leaders to 
pose as apostles of the abolition of cartels. 
Actually, American big business was opposed 
to any cartels over which it had no control, 
but inspired and fostered the creation of 
groups which it Knew it could dominate. 
Thus, in the Schuman plan, the principle of 
cartels was condemned, while at the same 
time the supreme authority was entitled to 
authorize such practices when it regarded 
them as timely and rational. That meant 
that the practices of cartels would be con- 
doned, provided they corresponded to the 
interests of United States capital. 

In view of the effrontery of the United 
States maneuver, there was no alternative 
but to point to the practices of United States 
monopolists, who let nothing stand in their 
way when there was a chance of increasing 
their profits. That was why they fought 
those European cartels which resisted infil- 
tration by United States capital. But, hav- 
ing defeated them, the United States monop- 
olies did not hesitate to conclude new agree- 
ments with the vanquished, dividing up 
markets and fixing prices, and thus impover- 
ishing the working masses. 

United States foreign trade was concen- 
trated in the hands of a small number of 
monopolies; a few companies were powerful 
enough to earn immense profits from the 
underdeveloped countries, to defeat, or even 
to get a stranglehold on the European trusts, 
and to influence the political life of other 
countries through economic control. 

According to the census of American- 
owned assets in foreign countries in 1943, 
100 corporations and their branches had 
owned 70 percent of all the assets of for- 
eign enterprises controlled by the United 
States, while, according to the United States 
National Resources Committee, by 1947, over 
75 percent of the capital exported had been 
provided by 10 corporations alone. The in- 
terests of those corporations had formed 
the mainspring of the whole of United States 
foreign policy since the end of the Second 
World War. 


The dividing up of the capitalist world 
among the big trusts was clearly manifest in 
the field of primary industrial commodities, 
such as petroleum and metals. Seven big 
oil trusts, 5 of them American, 1 British, 
and 1 Anglo-Dutch, had price agreements 
with one another. About one-fifth of all the 
oil produced in the capitalist world was 
handled by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, which in its annual report for 
1949 had illustrated its domination with a 
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map on which its empire was shown as eX. 
tending over an area whose inhabitants re, 
resented 72 percent of the world’s pop 
lation. 

The dividing up of the market and intoy. 
trust agreements were accompanied py , 
merciless struggle to obtain a larger share of 
the spoils. During the last decade, United 
States trusts had noticeable improved their 
position vis-a-vis their European rivals; they 
had invested million of dollars abroad 
doubled their oil production in Venezuela, 
and considerably increased their share of 
production in the Middle East. Far from 
being satisfied with those successes. they 
were seeking completely to subjugate the 
British trusts, as recent events had clearly 
shown, and were making every effort to ex. 
tend their control over the sale and pro. 
duction of oil throughout the entire wor, 


D- 
Us 


Mr. Speaker, the next two paragraphs 
show how cleverly reports prepared by 
the Federal Trade Commission and other 
Government agencies are used to em- 
barrass us in our international relations. 
It is another reason why we must be 
meticulous in our use of languge and 
avoid exaggeration and overstatement: 

Turning to base metals, he pointed out 
that, in the capitalist world, copper produc- 
tion was shared amongst three American 
companies and several British or Belgian 
companies. The 1947 report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the Copper Industry 
stated in so many words that, directly or 
indirectly, 6 men were in a position to fix 
production and price policy for copper 
throughout the world. He could supply the 
United States representative with the names 
of 5 of those gentlemen, who were United 
States citizens. 

Five-sixths of the nickel produced in the 
capitalist world came under a single trust, 
the International Nickel Co.; on its execu- 
tive board, Americans had in 1949 held the 
chairmanship and 7 of the 9 seats. Mr. Fos- 
ter Dulles, who was cooperating in the State 
Department’s antitrust crusade, had, since 
the end of the Second World War, been 
chairman of the executive board of the In- 
ternational Nickel Co., in which, to para- 
phrase the terms of the United States draft 
resolution, different groups combined to re- 
strict competition. 

The Aluminium Corporation of America, 
which had the lion’s share of aluminium 
production in the capitalist world, was in the 
hands of the Mellon group. 

Numerous other United States monop- 
Olies could be memtioned, such as, for ex- 
ample, the United Fruit Co. Their rapacity 
lowered the standard of living of the work- 
ing masses in many countries of the capita- 
list world. 

United States monopolies controlled not 
only the output of raw materials, but also 
the production of manufactured goods. The 
trusts belonging to the Morgan group were 
extending their domination over the world 
electrical industry in all its branches. The 
General Electric Corp., in particular, had a 
large interest in the various electrical equip- 
ment manufacturing cartels in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Japan, France, Italy, 
and Morocco. 

In speaking of his country’s traditions, He 
United States representative had simpy 
glossed over the fact that it was not the 
United States Government, but the Ameri 
can people who had a long record of antl 
trust activities. The public authorities * 
the United States of America were obliged 
from time to time to stage an antitrus' 
farce, such as the promulgation of the She 7 
man and Clayton Acts, in order to 4+) 
public indignation. 

One of the first international cartels had 
been organized in 1896 by the Aluminum 
Corporation of America and the Germs» 
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swiss Aluminum Trust. Between the two 
wars, the big United States trusts had played 
an important part in international cartels 
in the chemical, oil, iron and copper indus- 
tries. The collaboration between the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and Hitler's mainstay, the 
1G-Farben, was a matter of common knowl- 
ge. 
i showed that the United States 
Government had encouraged trusts. The 
United States representative had not re- 
ferred to the Webb-Pomerone Act, which 
permitted joint action in the case of exports. 
By a decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1927, associations of exporters 
were authorized to join international cartels. 
After the Second World War, the United 
states Government had never ceased to pro- 
tect the interests of its monopolies. Shortly 
pefore the second session at Geneva in 1947 
of the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce had clearly stated that, despite strong 
resistance on the part of certain circles, the 
United States Government would not hesi- 
tate to provide immediate aid to Europe if 
the consent of the other powers could be 
counted upon; but that such consent would 
obviously require the abandonment of an 
over-narrow concept of national sovereignty. 

It could be seen today that the Marshall 
plan, the European Payments Union and 
the Schuman plan were but stages in the 
execution of United States plans to open 
Europe to the expansion of their monopolies, 
regardless of national sovereignty. 

Further, discrimination was being prac- 
tised by United States monopolies against 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democ- 
racies, out of hatred for countries which had 
thrown off their domination once and for all, 
and which were a living example of a world, 
freed from the exploitation of man by man. 
Such discrimination also aimed at further 
weakening the European partners of the 
United States Government, by obstructing 
the normal flow of their international trade. 

In the bilateral agreements concluded un- 
der the Marshall plan, the United States 
Government had constrained the beneficiary 
countries to cut off certain exports to Eastern 
Europe. Recently, too, it had obliged Chile 
to accept a discriminatory measure in a 
trade agreement. 

Thus the United States monopolies had 
managed to create an unhealthy atmosphere 
in international trade, with the sole aim of 
suppressing any resistance by their partners 
to preparation for fresh acts of aggression. 

After the farcical performance of the 
United States representative, the Iranian 
representative had brought the Council back 
to reality by his reference to the practices of 
loreign monopolies in his country. 

As had already been demonstrated during 
the present session, international monopolies 
were steadily lowering the standard of living 
of millions of human beings in Asia, Africa, 
Europe and elsewhere. The working masses 
of the capitalist countries, who were living 
under the yoke of the monopolies, would not 
allow themselves to be duped by the dema- 


g0gic schemes of the United States Govern- 
ment, 


_ Mr. Speaker, my only reason for read- 
ing this diatribe is to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the way words such as 
pe nopoly, Wall Street, international 
bankers and similar terms, which have 
“een used in the heat of debate by some 
of our own Members, can do damage to 
National programs in which, regardless 
of party, we are vitally concerned. 

: Mr. Birecki’s attacks referred to both 
Mr. Harriman, a Democrat, and the pres- 
ent Governor of New York, and to Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, a Republican, the 
Present Secretary of State. So this is 
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not a question of partisan politics. It is 
a question of protecting the good name 
of this country. We must be as scrupu- 
lous in dealing with economic matters 
as Mr. Stevenson and our friends on the 
other side of the aisle advocate be our 
practice when investigations of subver- 
sion in Government are under discussion. 
Mr. Speaker, at the recent meeting 
of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, which concluded in New 
York the latter part of May, our dele- 
gation was embarrassed by an impas- 
sioned speech by a very capable but mis- 
guided United States citizen, Miss 
Elinor Kahn, who represents the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. This or- 
ganization has been repudiated by both 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
as a Communist-dominated group. I 
have secured her statement. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed immediately after my remarks. 
The similarity in Miss Kahn’s state- 
ment with statements which some of us 
have made at times in the heat of debate 
should make us all doubly careful that no 
word or action we take can embarrass 
our represenatives in the United Nations 
or in any other international forum in 
which we may participate. 
Miss Kahn’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


The Council is this year embarking upon 
a review of the comments of governments, 
specialized agencies, and nongovernmental 
organizations on the report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Restrictive Business Practices. 
The item, which has now been before the 
Council for more than 4 years, should in the 
opinion of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, continue to figure as an important 
part of the Council’s work and should be the 
subject of further study and recommenda- 
tion by the Secretariat. 

The Council has recently demonstrated, 
in one important field, its desire to examine 
the act upon problems of international trade. 
Its action in establishing the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade was a 
forward step which was officially welcomed by 
the WFTU. The effect of restrictive busi- 
ness practices on international trade is an- 
other facet of the same problem, as is the 
effect upon international trade of politically 
dictated restrictions impeding free expan- 
sion of trade itself. The question of trade 
is in turn of vital concern to both developed 
and lesser developed countries. 

If the Council’s work is to be of value it 
must encompass restrictive business prac- 
tices in their broadest sense. It cannot be 
limited to the operations of formally estab- 
lished cartels which reflect only one aspect 
of restrictive practices. It must encompass 
monopolistic practices in general, which, in 
turn, requires examination of the role of the 
monopolies themselves as well as the broad 
range of their economic, financial, political, 
and social influence and domination. 

The WFTU has previously set forth its 
position in communications to the Secre- 
tariat (May 3, 1952) and in its statement 
to the 16th session of the Economic and 
Social Council. It is based upon the daily 
experiences of workers in the capitalist and 
colonial countries who know that the activi- 
ties of monopolies, trusts, and cartels moti- 
vated only by the desire for maximum profits, 
have had disastrous consequences primarily 
upon the lives of the masses of workers, but 
also in a most serious manner on economic 
and social development in general. 

The situation has not changed materially 
in the past 2 years. Thus, the final com- 
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munique of the 29 Asian-African nations 
meeting at Bandung, Indonesia, in April 
1955, took specific note, as part of a broad 
economic policy statement, of various as- 
pects of monopoly. It recommended that 
“Asian-African countries should diversify 
their export trade by processing their raw 
materials whenever economically feasible be- 
fore export.” Yet, it is in this field, among 
others, that the monopolies—particularly in 
metals, oil, and fibers—have been most ac- 
tive, pursuing their pattern intended to keep 
newly independent lands in economic sub- 
jection. More specifically, the Bandung con- 
ference also took note of discriminatory 
freight rates which result from monopolistic 
practices and recommended a study of the 
problem and “collective action thereafter to 
put pressure on the shipping lines to adopt 
a more reasonable attitude.” 

In the financial field the Asian-African 
conference implicitly took note of monop- 
Olistic policies by agreeing that “‘encourage- 
ment should be given to the establishment 
of national and regional banks and insur- 
ance companies.” This is not surprising in 
the light of ECAFE’s 1951 study on “Mobili- 
zation of Domestic Capital in Certain Coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East,” which said, 
in part: 

“A few large banks which operate on a 
global basis and are mostly foreign owned 
and controlled, operate in most countries of 
the region * * * they hold a virtual mo- 
nopoly of foreign trade finance in the re- 
gion.” 

The effect of monopoly practices in highly 
developed areas of the world has recently 
been the subject of much discussion, fol- 
lowing publication by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of its study, the Price of 
Oil in Western Europe, which says, in part: 

“Although the trade links between the 
two hemispheres are weak, and likely to be- 
come weaker, the corporate links are very 
strong. Specifically, the lion’s share of crude 
oil production and refining throughout the 
world is in the hands of 8 major companies— 
5 American and 3 European—most of which 
have interests in each of the main producing 
and refining centers.” 

ECE pointed out that “the high degree of 
concentration of ownership has been an im- 
portant determinant of the industry’s eco- 
nomic behavior.” 

The recent period has been marked by two 
divergent trends—on the one hand a des- 
perate struggle of the monopolies to 
strengthen their hold on the economy of the 
capitalist and colonial countries, and on the 
other a vigorous political campaign of the 
underdeveloped countries and colonial areas 
to realize economic as well as political inde- 
pendence. In this struggle the monopolies 
have, to date, managed to protect and for- 
tify their position of strength. The degree 
to which this runs counter to the interests 
of the United Nations and of world peace 
and stability warrants the continued scru- 
tiny and action of the Council. 

Indications of the extent of these trends 
are easily found. The United States mag- 
azine, Business Week, published on April 23, 
1955, a list of the 32 members of the 1954 
Billion Dollar Club—the nonfinancial corpo- 
rations with assets of more than $1 billion 
at the end of 1954. Among the top 
16 corporations on the list are to be found 
5 American oil corporations referred to in 
the ECE study. Their assets had increased 
since the end of 1946 by anywhere from 98.8 
percent in the case of the company with the 
smallest increase to 172.7 percent in the case 
of the company with the highest increase. 
The unweighted average increase in assets 
of the five major oil companies over this 
8-year period was 129.4 percent. Foreign 
operations were a decisive factor in this 
growth. 

This trend is not limited to the United 
States. Between 1949 and 1953 gross trad- 
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ing profits of all British companies other 
than those in finance and agriculture in- 
creased by approximately 28 percent. Dur- 
ing this same period the trading profits of 
Royal Dutch Shell increased 84 percent, of 
Unilevers increased 79 percent, and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries increased by 104 
percent. These three corporations, together 
with Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., as it was then 
known, earned in 1949 one-seventh of all 
British company trading profits; their share 
had increased to one-sixth by 1953. It is 
obvious that these gains were the result of 
the monopolistic role played by these com- 
panies in the world economy. A notably ex- 
ample is the role of Unilevers in West Africa. 

A classic example of the effect of monop- 
olies on international trade is seen in the 
experience of Latin American countries with 
the United Fruit Co. The annual report of 
that company for the year ending December 
31, 1953, revealed that it had assets of $579.3 
million. In the same year, as figures in 
the United Nation’s Statistical Yearbook 
(1953) disclose, seven of the countries in 
which United Fruit operates—namely Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Columbia, and Ecuador—had 
total government expenditures of only $523 
million, or considerably less than the total 
assets of the United Fruit Co. Yet no for- 
malistic study limited to the classical defi- 
nition of “cartels’’ would disclose the re- 
strictive effect upon international trade of 
the operations of this one monopoly. 

The problem of restrictive business prac- 
tices is not something that can be debated 
briefly and then ignored. The problems will 
not vanish unless the United Nations con- 
tinues to maintain vigilance and initiate ac- 
tion. Yet such action is indispensable if the 
objectives of economic development, broader 
trade between all nations, and maintenance 
of peace are to be achieved. It is these 
objectives together with the objective of 
national independence and sovereignty which 
the unbridled rule of the monopolies con- 
tinues to imperil. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions 
therefore considers the role of the United 
Nations to be extremely important. Monop- 
olies tend to keep their affairs secret. They 
do not, as the ad hoc committee pointed out, 
“voluntarily furnish data concerning their 
restrictive business practices.” 

While the documentation already available 
is impressive and provides conclusive evi- 
dence of the vast scale and dire effects of the 
activities of monopolies, it is certain that 
deeper and more thorough studies by the 
United Nations would show that so far only 
a corner of the veil of secrecy has been lifted. 
Preparation and publication of such studies 
would be a powerful aid in combating restric- 
tive practices. 

At the same time the approach to these 
studies must be based upon recognition that 
the power of the monopolies themselves and 
the whole complex of their activities has now 
swollen to formidable proportions. No lim- 
ited approach is possible. The effect of the 
monopolies upon society and the economy as 
a whole must be examined in concrete terms, 
and not in the inadequate concepts of “re- 
striction of competition” found in much ex- 
isting antitrust legislation. 

Workers are not the only group who suf- 
fer—as employees and as consumers—from 
the activities of the monopolies. The ex- 
perience of all the lesser developed countries 
and colonial areas shows the effect of the 
domination of foreign monopolies. In the 
underdeveloped areas large and small busi- 
nessmen are unable to develop national en- 
terprises in the face of monopolistic prac- 
tices; in the developed areas small-business 
men are forced out of operations by the 
monopolies or dominated by them. The re- 
cent trend of armaments production has led 
to intensification of monopoly control in a 
number of countries such as the United 
States. In the lesser developed countries 
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small farmers and peasants suffer from the 
buying, selling, and operating practices of 
foreign monopolies. 

It is thus impossible for the United Na- 
tions to consider problems of trade and eco- 
nomic development without continuing to 
give serious attention to the problem of re- 
strictive business practices. The studies 
must have as their objective aiding all groups 
injured by monopolies to protect them- 
selves; they cannot be designed to protect 
one group of monopolists or would-be mo- 
nopolists against another. 

This approach will inevitably pose prob- 
lems. But these problems should not deter 
the council and the secretariat from pursu- 
ing their activities in this important field. 
The problem is of extreme gravity and must 
be faced seriously and constructively. The 
World Federation of Trade Unions will wel- 
come intensification of the activities of the 
United Nations in this direction. 
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HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address given 
by the Honorable James A. Farley before 
the United States Trademark Associa- 
tion in New York City on June 23, 1955, 
and an excerpt from an editorial in the 


Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Transcript of 
June 24: 
TRADEMARKS—AMERICA’s Goop WILL 
AMBASSADOR 


(By James A. Farley) 


A dynamic symbol cloaks this gathering 
in special distinction. That symbol—the 
most glorious of all trademarks—is in this 
room. 

I refer to our flag. 

Under it, we are privileged to enjoy the 
dignity of honest labor and reward accord- 
ing to achievement. 

Shackled millions in curtained lands can- 
not live under its benevolence and oppor- 
tunities. But wherever free breath is drawn 
its glories are known, its invincibility re- 
spected. 

The real meaning of this occasion 1s in- 
herent in the words of Franklin K. Lane, 
a member of President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
Giving voice to our national emblem, he 
said, “I swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, the pic- 
tured suggestion of the big things which 
make this Nation. My stars and my stripes 
are your dream and your labors. They are 
bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
firm with faith, because you have made them 
so out of your hearts.” 


Yes, through your skills and perseverance 
has come the mighty Nation for which our 
flag stands and the greatest tide of products 
and services in the history of mankind— 
each carrying proud trademarks guarantee- 
ing workmanship and integrity. 

You are the ones who have given seed and 
being to this wondrous commercial and in- 
dustrial miracle. You are the leaders who 
send forth throughout the world a myriad 
of things which create enduring good will. 

Wherever there are people and needs, 
wherever there are open markets and free 
enterprise, the results of your labor remain 
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as America’s most impressive ambassadors. 
appreciated and remembered over and Rome 
even the greatest of our statesmen. , 

You as owners, and representatives of 
trademark owners, as men who are the basi 
architects of world trade unity, are dears. 
ing of all the acclaim this Nation can bestow 

And to the United States Trademark As. 
sociation, to its guiding lights, to a}j who 
have made it a powerful beacon searching 
out and fostering the highest ethics in inter. 
national trade and commerce, must ZO the 
gratitude of our Government, our business. 
men, our workers, our consumers. 

It is no wonder that the great majority 
of important trademark holders are members 
of the United States Trademark Association 
Its efforts to obtain useful legislation and 
treaties and to give encouragement to the 
advancement of trademark rights are re- 
corded in the pages of American progress, 

I see in the United States Trademark Asso. 
ciation, as it is constituted and operated to- 
day, an important spearhead of industry's 
part in the strengthening and advancement 
of America. I am proud, indeed, that the 
company which I represent, and I, person- 
ally, can share in that mission. 

Today the political and trading sphere of 
this Nation extends beyond its borders to al! 
corners of the earth. No place is too remote 
to experience the enjoyment and benefits of 
American brands. So the theme of this 
meeting, International Aspects of Trade- 
marks, is timely and proper. 

If I have any qualifications at all to talk 
before a meeting of this nature, it can be 
justified by the globe-trotting aspects of my 
job. It has taken me to faraway lands and 
has placed me in proximity to all manner of 
people. And in these countries of varying 
degrees of civilization and culture, I have 
come face to face with the great glory of 
this Nation’s ingenuity and its far-reaching 
contribution to global progress. 

If you will forgive the mention of a favor- 
ite brand of mine, I would like to paint a 
graphic picture of American enterprise and 
the wonder of trademarked products. 


In my travels, I believe one of the things 
that has given me the most gratification 
about my own product and what it can do 
has been in the provincial towns of the 
Philippines. Here one gets on a plane in the 
modern, up-to-date city of Manila and rides 


400 or 500 miles to Cebu or Ba co lod, or any 
one of five or six other provincial towns of 
some 200,000 Filipinos. 

Way back in these islands, the provi! 
cities consist mostly of nipa huts whic! 
homes on stilts, constructed of bamb 
grass. Living space in each hut is at 4 
premium. The natives are shabbily dressed. 
The children mostly wear no clothes at all 
The settlements usually have streets of mud 
and 1-story shacks. 

But you turn a corner in all thi 
and suddenly you catch sight of a be f 
Coca-Cola bottling plant. These plants to 
me are amazing. Well built and freshly 
painted in sparkling white, they are 
equipped with the latest and most modern 
bottle fillers, bottle cleaners, and water-treat- 
ing equipment, and all the things that go to 
make up a modern Coca-Cola manufactul- 
ing plant. 

The floors o fthe boilerrooms are ! 
lously clean. All the personnel, even t 
fellows who work in the boilerroom 
those who feed the soakers with used } 
are clothed in garments that are not 0!) 
clean but also freshly laundered and | 
at regular intervals. 

At every plant there is a doctor's 0! 
with a doctor and a nurse to meet any 
emergency. 

Shower baths in our plants are mand 
for the employees. In the beginning it was 
hard to get workers because shower: = 
required. But today, the natives come ®n 
inquire at this plant for work, giving 5 4 
reason the fact that they can take a show?! 
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Certainly these plants are the standard of 
cleanliness, purity and modern, up-to-date 
manufacturing methods, and have raised the 
standard of living in each of these islands 
where they are located. 

A public health official in the Near East 
told one of our pepole that the influence 
of Coke on sanitation would be one of the 
most effective factors in promoting health 
that had ever reached his country. To use 
his own words, “Coca-Cola is worth its 
weight in gold as education in cleanliness. 

This influence goes far beyond the physi- 
For example, in Egypt, the Coke man 
wearsa uniform. At first the employees were 
skeptical. Today they wear it as a badge 
of honor because it represents to them and 
to the people whom they deal with the 
whole idea of fair treatment and compat- 
ability between employer and employee. 

One of our salesmen, incidentally, is one 
of the wealthiest people in his community’ 
He sells Coca-Cola, not because he needs to 
make a living but because it gives him pres- 
ige. 
"me I wish to ask you please to forgive the 
frequent reference to the trademark I rep- 
resent. I do this because, naturally, it is 
what I know most about. I am sure your 
product has a similar influence on similar 
communities, but I do not know as much 
aobut it as I do my own product. 

However, I do know that in traveling 
through India, in the filth and squalor of 
such places as Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
you suddenly turn a corner and find a Cal- 
tex filling station that might have been lifted 
from the corner of Independence and High- 
land Avenues in Kansas City, Mo. The mod- 
ern, up-to-date cleanliness and sanitation 
and merchandising methods have been trans- 
ported 12,000 miles, right from the heart of 
America to the heart of this Indian city. 

Speaking of India, I would say that, to the 
average Indian mind, there are 3 major prod- 
ucts which represent America to them—more 
than all of the political talk of Nehru or 
Bulganin or even our own Mr. Dulles. To 
them America is prepresented primarily by 
American automobiles—Buick, Ford, Chrys- 
ler, and General Motors, by American oil 
companies—predominantly, I think, Caltex, 
and by Coca Cola which is on sale in some 
10,000 or more outlets in Bombay, Delhi, and 
Calcutta. 

About the time that the Mau Mau trouble 
was beginning in Kenya, but while it was 
still comparatively safe to travel, I was in 
that part of the world. One of the boys I 
was traveling with took a trip from Nairobi 
100 miles inland to the treetop hut over the 
famous water hole where nightly hundreds 
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{wild animals come for water. 
ls well known because—the night that her 
father died—Queen Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh were in that hut and it took 
many hours to locate them. 

To reach the treetop hut from Nairobi, my 
tompanion traveled over a cordury dirt road 
ina Coca-Cola panel truck for some 80 miles 
Without seeing any kind of real civilization. 
There were no towns and no civilized settle- 
fnis other than some native huts scattered 
ng the road. Suddenly he came upon a 
hall trading post that looked like a second- 
‘ve general merchandise store at some cross- 
ads in deep Alabama. 

; He was amazed to find there, some 80 miles 

‘om anywhere, a Coca-Cola cooler; and, as 
he Stopped for a refreshing pause, he casually 
looked ‘round the shelves of the trading post. 
He Was particularly impressed by thé sight of 
‘ur American trademarked products on 
Sale—the Coca-Cola he held in his hand, a 
large box of Gillette razor blades, a dozen 
“abs Of Heinz’ soup, and, to his utter amaze- 
Ment, four boxes of Toni. 

It is apparent how unique is the position 
) the trademark system and how effective 
s in influencing attitudes toward this Na- 
n. It can be said truly that on the trade- 
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mark we base our greatest hope of expanding 
world trade—of embracing nations in a 
brotherhood of peace and progress. 

The trademark is often the only thing 
that cuts across national and ideological 
barriers. And how heartening it is for a 
world traveler to see the widespread dis- 
tribution of American products. It may be 
an International Harvester combine at work 
in the wheat fields of Argentina. It may be 
a GMC truck along the dikes in Holland. Or 
perhaps it is Singer sewing machine, hum- 
ming busily away in a little Italian tailor 
shop. 

Maybe it is a pack of Luckies, jealously 
hoarded by a Nile boatman at Cairo, or a 
Hershey bar held in the tight fist of a hun- 
gry little child in West Germany. In Bris- 
bane, in Calcutta—in Rio, Rome, or Paris— 
American trademarks are making friends for 
America. 

The things we manufacture are perhaps 
the best proof of what we are and the best 
ambassadors of our country. 

When traveling, you are impressed by an- 
other startling thing. The world is tired of 
words. Everywhere the meaning of words is 
tending to break down. They are used by 
too many people in too many untruthful 
ways. The finest words have been used to 
make so many promises that have not been 
kept that people have become skeptical. 
Everywhere in the world people have been 
driven by abuse of language to judge you 
not so much by what you say as by what 
you do. 

It is a well-known fact that people under- 
stand things much better than they under- 
stand ideas. When we speak to a man in an- 
other country about democracy, he may or 
may not understand us. The idea may be 
beyond his comprehension; or perhaps a 
poor brand of democracy has been sold to 
him by somebody else before. But when you 
give him a ride in your Buick, Ford, or Chrys- 
ler, or offer him a Chesterfield, Lucky Strike, 
Camel, or Old Gold, or a package of Chiclets 
or Beechnut gum, this is something he can 
easily judge for himself. 

Let us consider for a few minutes what 
trademarks stand for. First, they symbolize 
America’s products’. Then they symbolize 
the maker of the products. Then the repu- 
tation of the maker. Then, and even more 
important, they vouch for the responsibility 
of the maker. 

Eevry one of the great galaxy of American 
trademarks implies a unity of responsibility. 
It suggests the individual’s responsibility for 
his acts, the corporation’s responsibility for 
the quality and value of its products. It 
expresses the seller’s responsibility for his 
service. Each one in the chain stands re- 
sponsible and accountable. 

Sometimes we hear those who would like 
to tear down our system claim that trade- 
marks are monopolistic. But we know that 
is untrue. They are the very opposite of 
monopoly. For, in addition to the freedom 
of choice, which they make possible, trade- 
marks create competition. And that com- 
petition expresses, in a very positive way, our 
belief in progress and in our basic American 
optimism. 

It shows that we are never satisfied to rest 
on our laurels. We believe that no product, 
no act, no plan, represents the ultimate 
achievement. We see it as just a step on 
the path toward better products, better acts, 
or better plans. 

No matter how good we make the better 
mousetrap, we know that some day we will 
make it still better. Or if we do not, we 
know some bright competitor will come along 
and do it for us. This philosophy is im- 
plied in every ad you run, every sales talk 
you make, and every transaction you ring up. 

In offering competitive products we ex- 
press also our deep respect for the individual 
and our belief in his ability to exercise his 
own good judgment. We offer him our goods 
and provide him with information and sug- 
gestions to buy. But he makes the decision. 
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He chooses or rejects whatever we offer. And 
in that selection he is governed not by any 
form of compulsion, but solely by his own 
individual taste or requirement. 

You imaginative men and women, who by 
your daily acts foster and promote our trade- 
mark system, are making a great contribu- 
tion. You are helping to keep these prin- 
ciples alive in the thought and action of our 
public. And in that way you are helping 
greatly to bind together all sections and seg- 
ments of our Nation. . 

It is easy to appreciate the great value of 
the trademark system. It can serve to keep 
alive the concepts of responsibility and in- 
tegrity—not only here in America but 
throughout the world. 

No force in whatever guise should be per- 
mitted to gnaw at the principles for which 
trademarks stand. We must be constantly 
alert to the dangers which continue to beset 
the system. 

Sometimes the dangers come from the 
inside. Sometimes they come from the out- 
side. Some of them arise in the legislative 
halls of our country and some of them arise 
from practices we permit in the conduct of 
our own business. 

Fortunately—and largely due to your ef- 
forts—the situation is better today than for 
many years. But in nearly every Congress, 
thinly disguised socialistic measures are in- 
troduced which would damage our system 
beyond repair. 

They ask for mandatory standardization, 
mandatory grade labeling and other restric- 
tions on the development of trademarks. On 
the surface, these measures always seem to 
promote and protect the public interest. 
That is the way they get their support. That 
is the way they carry along with them so 
many intelligent but over-trusting people. 
But the benefits are only superficial. 

The proponents of these measures hold 
out the bait of total security. They profess 
to eliminate ali risk from purchasing, all 
risk from the supply and exchange of goods. 
But what they would really do is to take 
away from our public the right to pick and 
choose, the right of a man to give his pat- 
ronage to the product he likes best, based 
on his own good judgment. And for his 
judgment they would substitute the judg- 
ment of government bureaucracy. 

Many of the supporters of these measures 
are well meaning, but they are being taken 
in by clever schemers who would substitute 
government regulation for all public de- 
cision. 

Let us watch out for all total security 
measures, either in trade or other phases 
of American life. 


Time and experience have taught us that 
total security is the forerunner of regimen- 
tation. For every benefit, some price must 
be paid. Let us look at the price and scruti- 
nize it closely before we buy the social meas- 
ure. 

Let us keep our eyes on basic principles. 
Let us be particularly wary of any proposal 
or plan which would limit or subordinate the 
influence of a trademark on our economic 
system. For that kind of proposal makes 
the best kind of example of a price that is 
too high for the merchandise. 

Let us protect what courage and enter- 
prise has made possible—the miracle of 
American industry! 


In His infinite wisdom, God has given this 
Nation limitless capacities and a _ great 
stewardship in a world that must find peace- 
ful ways or face destruction. 

The warm handclasp of trade—American 
products that feed, nourish, warm, protect, 
cure, cool, and beautify—all the wonderful 
benefits and joys that skilled manufacture 
can provide—these are the effective weapons 
to stop global calamity. 

Yes, the trademarks you represent are in 
reality the hope of the world—stronger than 
guns, or bombs, or planes, or battleships. 
And you, my friends, are the soldiers in this 
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fight for international sanity and under- 
standing. 

Fight we must when our liberties are 
threatened. And destroy we must in self- 
preservation. But the United States of 
America stands at the helm of today’s civili- 
zation because of unparalleled scientific and 
industrial know-how, because it has stimu- 
lated world markets, shipped a myriad of 
goods, built outposts of progress in every 
corner of the globe. 

We are faced with the greatest challenge 
ever to American industrial genius and re- 
sourcefulness, to the kind of initiative rep- 
resented by men such as yourselves and or- 
ganizations such as the United States Trade- 
mark Association. 

Highly geared production will need new 
sales outlets. Successful competition in 
world trade will depend on progressive in- 
dustrial overseas expansion. 

Yes, I say to you, the hope in a more nor- 
mal world, in a busy, bustling, buying, con- 
suming world, rests with organizations such 
as this. 

Outstretched, friendly hands across the 
seas, not mailed fists, skilled, knowing, cou- 
rageous hands of American industry, pouring 
the good things of life onto distant shores 
which sorely need our output—these are the 
dynamics which will build the greatest pos- 
sible kind of national and global prosperity. 


The more people we expose to American 
products and American ways of business, the 
better they will understand the kind of peo- 
ple we are. The more who experience our 
merchandise, the better off both they and we 
will be, and the greater the mutual under- 
standing between us. 


Who knows, history may yet record that we 
won the peace and kept more friends with 
American trademarked products than we did 
with all the billions and billions of dollars 
we ] ave poured into wars and efforts at world 
rehabilitation. 


— 


[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Transcript 
of June 24, 1955] 


JAMES A. FARLEY’s NEw ROLE 


Who would have expected, let’s say, back 
in 1940 that the time would come when 
James A. Farley, one of the political immor- 
tals of the Franklin D. Roosevelt era in 
American life, would, 15 years later appear 
in the news as one of the dominant minds in 
an entirely different field and that a news 
story of the day would fail to suggest his 
political career in any way? He is now James 
A. Farley, chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., and as such listened to with attention 
as he stands up to define his position on a 
great variety of nonpolitical developments 
and promises. A few weeks ago he gave an 
address at Des Moines on juvenile delin- 
quency which was a classic expression of the 
problem and its potentials. 

Yesterday he was a speaker at the annual 
gathering for the Unitéd States Trademark 
Association at New York and his theme was 
the International Aspects of Trademarks. 
His main point was that an American trade- 
mark, displayed on a quality product, was an 
American ambassador of good will in foreign 


lands and one not given proper credit in the 


public mind. 





Molotov and Romulo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
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editorial of commendation of our former 
colleague, Gen. Carlos Romulo, appear- 
ing in the Boston Traveler of June 27, 
1955, entitled Molotov and Romulo. 


MOLOTOV AND ROMULO 


We are indebted to Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
of the Philippines for canceling out the 
cynical speech made at the U. N. anniver- 
sary meeting in San Francisco last week by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov. 

The best that can be said for Molotov’s 
speech is that it was a little less vitriolic than 
usual. Behind the sweet talk could be 
found the same charges of United States 
warmongering that he has made repeatedly. 
The only peace-loving nations are the Com- 
munist nations. Western alliances are for 
offensive purposes only, etc., etc. 

General Romulo, on the other hand, made 
a speech that was sensible and constructive. 
He put the U. N. and its problems in the 
proper perspective, and he set a future 
course which we would like to see the U. N. 
follow. 

“The function of the United Nations,” 
he said, “is not to eliminate diversity, but 
to make the world safe for diversity. Either 
we eliminate war or we expose the face of 
man to such hammer blows as have never 
before been recorded. 

“In the final analysis, it is not what the 
West will do for the East, or what the East 
will do for the West that will make the bet- 
ter and safer world we seek. It is what all 
of us here do in behalf of mankind as a 
whole that counts.” 

If the U. N. is ever to succed in its task of 
safeguarding the peace, it must do so in the 
ways suggested by General Romulo rather 
than by adopting any such peace plan as 
that proposed by Molotov at San Francisco. 

Molotov spoke of relieving tensions. He 
gave lip service to the ideals and aims of 
the U. N. But the details amounted to 
nothing more than the old Soviet plan of 
getting concessions from the West while con- 
ceding nothing in return. 

A lot of oratory came out of the U. N. 
anniversary meeting. Taken as a whole, it 
served to remind the world, and the U. N. 
members, that the U. N. is still a useful 
forum for the exchange of ideas in the search 
for lastfng peace. It was a constructive 
meeting. 





Light on Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I attach an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
of June 27, 1955: 

LIGHT ON NATURAL GAS 


The deceptive propaganda campaign about 
natural gas regulation which is flooding the 
country is illuminated with the facts by Sen- 
ator Douglas of Illinois in an article in Sun- 
day’s Post-Dispatch. 

The big oil companies that stand to reap 
the most in unregulated profits contend 
competition will keep the price of natural gas 
down without any Federal regulation. Sena- 
tor DoucGLas shows that, to the contrary, the 
unregulated price of natural gas at the well- 
head has gone up 120 percent in the last 9 
years. Pipelines are now buying natural gas 
in the Southwest at prices 400 to 500 percent 
of 1946 prices, he reports. He describes the 
nature of the industry which not only gives 
the pipelines no opportunity to shop for 
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competitive prices but no incentive for 
trying. 

Senator Dovc.as estimates that the Nos 
regulation bills which Representative Hanis 
and Senator FULBRIGHT, both of Arkansag 
have introduced, could be expected to cog; 
consumers about $600 million a year every 
year from now on. Missouri’s infiateq bill 
is estimated at $8 million to $25 million g 
year; Illinois’ at $14 million to $44 million, 


With such large sums at stake, is it any 
wonder that the oil, gas and pipeline com. 
panies are reported by the Wall Street Joy;. 
nal to have raised a war chest of $1,500,009 
for “public relations” to push this price. 
gouging legislation? 


The propaganda claim that risk capita 
would not venture to develop new sources 
of oil and gas if regulation were applied at 
the well-head is demolished by Senator 
Dovcias’ facts: The natural-gas transport. 
ers, which are also extensively engaged ip 
exploration, development, and production of 
natural gas, have prospered under regulation 
for the last 16 years although during that 
time the Federal Power Commission has or. 
dered rate reductions totaling $43 million 
@ year. 


It was Senator DouGLas who almost single. 
handedly alerted Congress and the country 
5 years ago when a bill sponsored by Senator 
Kerr, an Oklahoma oilman, sought to do 
substantially what the Harris-Fulbright 
bills seek to do now. That earlier bill was 
courageously vetoed by President Truman, 

Senator Dovuc.tas believes “there is a good 
chance to beat the exemption drive if the 
people understand the issues.” There are 
only about 175 big producers that produce 
90 percent of the natural gas sold in inter- 
state commerce in the United States—but 
there are more than 300,000 consumers of 
natural gas in St. Louis and St. Louis County 
alone. 


Those Representatives and Senators who 
think they can do a multi-million-dollar 
favor for the producers without the knowl- 
edge of the consumers who would be footing 


the bill may find themselves standing cor- 
rected at the polls. The appeals at Wash- 
ington by mayors and legal officers who have 
come from many of the Nation's biggest 
cities indicate the deep public concern over 
this issue. 

But no one who buys or may be buying 
natural gas—or electric power produced with 


natural gas in steam generating plants—can 
afford to sit back and let the other fellow 
fight for him. 

This is his battle, too. If he loses it, he 
will pay as long as it takes to reverse the 
defeat. 

There can be little doubt of the outcome if 
enough consumers will demand that their 
Representatives and Senators require the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate the 
price of natural gas at the wellhead as the 


Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
last year the law requires. 





Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Mr. Durward 
L. Allen, department of conservation, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., is 4 
enlightening address on _ reclamatiol, 
dams, and other problems involving ou 
natural resources: 
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1950 
RECLAMATION, AND SOME FActs oF LIFE 


(By Durward L, Allen) 


(with a bitter fight raging in Congress 
over the multibillion dollar upper Colorado 
River project and Echo Park Dam in Dino- 
saur National Monument, Professor Allen 
here tells why the proposed vast Reclamation 
Bureau programs are visionary and foolhardy 
and a tax levy on naturally productive areas. 
A resource ecologist at Purdue University, 
professor Allen is former research chief of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
He is the author of Our Wildlife Legacy, pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls.) 

The huge increase of the taxpayer’s burden 
since World War II has been little cause for 


DAMS, 


satisfaction, other than the measure of na- 
tional security we have purchased. But one 
attendant benefit may be a public awaken- 


ing on the need to reexamine major items in 
the Federal budget. 

In particular, we have perhaps grown too 
accustomed to expenditures in hundreds of 
millions for great reclamation plans to open 
up new lands for agriculture and industry. 
The demands of these costly ventures have 
become so obviously insatiable that there is 
increased questioning of their propriety and 
ultimate worth. They are presented to us as 
the inspired vision of bold and progressive 
men, It could be prudence to suspect that 
when the cost of failure is a public charge, 
men of vision may become visionary and the 
pold foolhardy. 

In essence, the vast reclamation programs 
are a tax levy on naturally productive areas 
and efficiently operating business for a haz- 
ardous speculation in regions submarginal 
for both farming and commercial enterprise. 
This is nothing today’s public can afford to 
accept without careful scrutiny, since the 
debt will be incurred by people far removed 
from the sites of reservoirs, power stations, 
and watered lands. Citizens of the entire 
Nation are being asked to contribute during 
their own lifetimes and to place a lien on 
the incomes of their grandchildren. 

The spending of billions in a limited region 
naturally enlists a solid front of local sup- 
port. Inevitably, it will bring a local, if tem- 
porary, prosperity. But what is given is also 
taken away, and people of eastern States 
must weigh the value of more dams on west- 
ern rivers against their own needs for better 
schools and other services to their increas- 
ing populations, 

The question of reclaiming new lands is 
commonly represented as a need for business 
opportunity. It is a part of the expanding 
economy that a steadily building population 
of Americans has come to look upon as a 
permanent feature of our way of life. The 
time is now close upon us when we will have 
occupied our naturally productive lands and 
when, in terms of area, there will be an end 
to further expansion at reasonable cost. 
To insist on going ahead by adding unrea- 
sonable costs to the public debt is no perma- 
hent solution to anything, since this, too, 
must reach an ultimate limit. 

The resources of this continent are the 
base on which our population will expand 
and survive. The development and use of 
this natural wealth should involve some con- 
sideration of the biology of man himself, 
The population biologist knows well that 
nothing grows from nothing. It is true of 
‘uimais in natural environments, and it is 
‘Tue of human beings as well, that maximum 
numbers bring reduced comfort and welfare 
lor the individual. Even in our industrial 
society, after an optimum level is attained, 
“ncreased numbers mean more competition, 
WAich requires that more things be divided 
more ways, 
me are in the midst of a population in- 
; : a, and no one can predict with certainty 
ne 1t will end. There is little question 
hen, we have reached the level where addi- 
: ns to our numbers are more of a problem 
_ 4 an undiluted benefit. Since this date 
“Jar ago, we have acquired 2.8 milion more 
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Americans, and this upward trend may well 
continue beyond the ultimate point of na- 
tional strength and welfare. 

In the interest of a high living standard, 
it would seem reasonable to allow our num- 
bers to seek their level on the basis of habit- 
able land we now have. Considering the 
population pressures which are likely to be 
with us, even before the end of this century, 
we probably would be wise to preserve our 
living space and retain an undeveloped re- 
serve, rather than pay a large premium in 
public money to reclaim marginal lands. 
Eventually, these areas will be chiefly sig- 
nificant in adding to the total number of 
people within continental United States. 

These concepts are contrary to our habits 
of thought, because population biology is no 
part of our usual training. We are condi- 
tioned otherwise, in being for several cen- 
turies a few people in a vast continent which 
we have been in the process of occupying and 
filling up. 

At present, we are in a tension period when 
it must be decided whether we will go on 
demanding expansion at any and all cost. 
We must decide also what our open spaces 
are worth to us and whether all their assets 
must be commercialized for quick liquida- 
tion to the detriment of long-term public 
values. Parks, forests, wildlife refuges, and 
other lands belonging to the entire Nation 
are feeling the pressure of those who con- 
ceive that land not overrun with people is 
idle and worthless. 

That concept is refuted by the 88 million 
recreational visits paid by American citizens 
to their national parks and forests last year. 
These visits have doubled in 9 years and 
they bespeak the need for more such public 
properties, rather than less. The value of 
our idle wet lands is attested by the 14 mil- 
lion hunters who bought licenses in 1954 and 
to whom the marshes are yielding the an- 
nual harvest of waterfowl that has fostered 
one of our great sporting traditions. 

The pursuit of our development complex 
would allocate billions to the irrigation of 
a few hundred thousand acres of desert and 
pay public tax money for the destruction of 
our remaining marshes—while tolerating 
the ruination of millions of productive acres 
through misuse. 


Farms are being washed away for want of 
provident farming, and plowed-up grasslands 
are blowing away under the stimulus of a 
subsidy on wheat. Overgrazed watersheds 
are sliding into the valleys in flash floods, 
and western topsoil is building up steadily in 
the reservoirs we already have. 

There is a reclamation frontier, and its 
demands are imperative. But it is a techno- 
logical frontier in the husbandry of land. 
A few millions wisely spent, could mean 
annual progress and the steady building of 
solid value in all parts of the Nation. It 
would be less spectacular than concrete 
monuments to engineering genius, but it 
would bring into being a social maturity 
which we now seem to lack, and it would be 
our best insurance for the future. 





What’s So New About the Red Airpower 
Threat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Air Force magazine for July, printed by 
the Air Force Association, carries a most 
timely article written by Mr. John F. 
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Loosbrock, the managing editor for 
this excellent periodical. It is entitled 
“What’s So New About the Red Airpower 
Threat?” 

I wish to commend this article to the 
careful reading and consideration of the 
membership, for Mr. Loosbrock points 
out a chronology of events that spells a 
moral for us all: 


Wuat’s So NEw Asout THE REp AIRPOWER 
THREAT? 


(By John F. Loosbrock) 


The shocking thing about the recent pa- 
rade of Soviet airpower over Red Square is 
that it should come as a shock to anyone— 
even to Mr. Average Citizen, much less our 
national planners and policymakers. To be 
sure, the flyovers of 10 4-jet intercontinental 
bombers, of 50 supersonic day fighters, and 
30 all-weather fighters marked the first vis- 
ual confirmation of a conclusion that our 
intelligence experts had arrived at some time 
ago by deduction and extrapolation. But 
the basic facts of Red capabilities in the 
area of aircraft technology have been a mat- 
ter of record for many years. Exactly how 
the Russians might have intended to use 
this capability could not be documented 
until now. But we have known enough over 
the years that the current furor and gear- 
shifting of our production effort could have 
been avoided. 

Lord knows we had plenty of warnings. 
The Spaatzes, the Doolittles, the Vanden- 
bergs, the Symingtons, the Finletters, the 
Twinings, the Talbotts, all have gone on 
record time after time over the years in out- 
lining the nature of the Soviet threat. Air 
Force magazine has done its share. But, as 
a friend of ours is found of saying, “none 
of this has any meaning unless it shows up 
somewhere in the budget.” 

On this point of concrete reaction to the 
threat, our national record is a consistent 
one. We have not failed to underrate So- 
viet technological competence on every ma- 
jor military development since the end of 
World War II. This current episode is but 
the latest in a long series of wishful think- 
ing, ostrich-like planning, and downright 
ignoring of the facts of life. Let’s take a 
look at this consistent record of ours. 

We pooh-poohed the fact that the Soviets 
had obtained a B-29 and told ourselves that 
these technologically primitive people could 
not possibly duplicate it in less than 6 or 7 
years. It took them exactly 2 years to get 
a copy into the air. 

Jets were quite another thing, we told our- 
selves. We knew the Reds were working on 
a copy of the British Nene engine but we 
predicted production problems. Yet within 
@ year they were not only producing the 
Nene on their own assembly lines but had 
considerably improved its thrust output. 

When the MIG-15 appeared in the skies 
over Korea we did our usual double-take. 
But it didn’t take us long to settle back 
in the easy chair. After all, it wasn’t as 
good as the F-86. Weren’t we shooting 
them down at a ratio of 14 to 1? Those 
louts in the baggy pants had only suc- 
ceeded in producing 13,000 first-class fight- 
ers in a few short years, hadn’t they? Ob- 
viously an ox-cart economy. 

We took great comfort in our post-World 
War II monopoly in nuclear weapons. In 
this field we had a 6- to 10-year lead, many 
experts said, even if the Reds could solve 
the secret of the atomic bomb manufac- 
ture at all. Yet the first Soviet A-bomb 
was exploded in 1949, just 3 years after 
they began work on it. It had taken us 
about the same length of time to build our 
first nuclear weapon. 

One would think that the Red A-bomb 
would have shattered our complacency. It 
didn’t. Within a comparatively short time 
we had retired behind the shield of the 
superbomb, the thermonuclear device which 
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would catapult us back into a position of 
military supremacy. But in this field the 
Russians caught up even quicker than they 
did in atomic-bomb production. 

Ah, we said, but we have so many more 
bombs than they, ignoring the fact that 
counting stockpiles becomes merely mathe- 
matical gymnastics once the Soviets have 
a quantity sufficient to deal with our tar- 
get system. 

Even while our seismographs and other 
detection instruments were confirming So- 
viet accomplishments in the field of weap- 
ons technology we were busily erecting an- 
other strawman—not to knock down but 
to hide behind. What good were Red bombs 
if they couldn't deliver them on United 
States targets? We had the B-36 for in- 
tercontinental delivery, the B-47 was in 
quantity production, and the B-52 was com- 
ing along nicely. All the U. S. S. R. had 
was a fleet of now obsolete TU-4s, the B—29s 
we said they couldn’t build. Deliverability. 
That was a nice, mouth-filling word. You 
know what happened to that one. 

Surely by this time the lessons are begin- 
ning to soak in. The Soviets may not be 
8 feet tall but they aren’t all thumbs 
either. They are tough-minded, resource- 
ful, industrious people who know exactly 
what they want to do and are doing it 
as fast as they can. We have been told 
time and again that we cannot hope to 
match them in numbers—either of aircraft 
or of men under arms. This is true. But 
we have also been told that we are so supe- 
rior technologically that they can never 
match us in quality. This conclusion now 
proves debatable, to say the least. 

There appear to be two basic reasons for 
our inability to face the unpalatable facts 
of our military position vis-a-vis that of 
Russia. The first is psychological. We are 
conditioned to a belief that Americans can 
do anything better than anybody else, espe- 
cially when it comes to making things, ma- 
chines in particular. We hate to admit the 
possibility that we can be outproduced, out- 
researched, or outstripped in any way—par- 
ticularly by a system of government and eco- 
nomics that is diametrically opposed to our 
own. 

The second reason is less complex. We just 
plain don’t want to spend the kind of money 
that it takes to stay even with the Soviet 
Union in an age of incredibly expensive and 
complex weapons. This attitude cuts across 
political party lines, even though the Demo- 
crats historically have been kinder budget- 
wise to our armed services than have been 
the Republicans. They have been kinder 
likewise to almost every facet of govern- 
mental spending and their defense budget 
attitude probably reflects a traditionally freer 
hand with the public dollar more than a 
deeper understanding of the issues involved. 

This dollar business has plagued our air- 
power buildup from the very beginning of 
the Air Force as a separate service. When 
the Finletter Commission and the Brewster- 
Hinshaw committee told President Truman 
and the Congress, respectively, that our min- 
imum need was for 70 wings as of 1948, their 
reports proved little more than a warning 
and a mental exercise. For the money needed 
to achieve this goal was never even asked 
for, let alone voted. 

Then the combination of the Russian 
atomic bomb and the Korean war led to a 
belated reexamination of the situation. The 
Air Force need, as determined by the Joint 
Chiefs and confirmed in a national security 
council decision on October 1, 1951, was 
placed at 143 wings, to be achieved by June 
30, 1954. The money for this program was 
not forthcoming. It was never requested. 
The fiscal] year 1953 budget of the Truman 
administration kept the 143-wing goal but 
stretched out the date of achievement to 
1955. 

The Truman lame-duck budget for fiscal 
year 1954 stretched the stretchout—this 
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time to 1956. But the new Eisenhower 
budget for the same period went further. It 
knocked the 143-wing program into a cocked 
hat by slicing $5 billion from the Air Force 
funds, et an interim goal of 120 wings, and 
told the new Joint Chiefs to take a new look 
at the program. Obviously acting under a 
combined ceiling of dollars and personnel, 
the new Chiefs came up with what is the cur- 
rent program—137 wings by June 30, 1957. 

Observe what this sequence of stopping, 
starting, stretching out and cutting back has 
done to our airpower program. Research, de- 
velopment, procurement, production, man- 
power, base construction—all have been sub- 
jected to an accordion action that, in plain 
language, raises all kinds of hell in terms of 
efficiency, morale, and combat effectiveness. 

Thus, over the years we have been con- 
sistent only in our inconsistency. We have 
been blind to the Russian threat and by de- 
liberately blinding ourselves to the threat we 
have played fast and loose with the programs 
that have been designed to meet it—pro- 
grams that were not lavish but which were 
acknowledged to be minimal and austere. 
We have even acted logically, it can be ar- 
gued, based on the facts as officially acknowl- 
edged and presented. But the most pitiful 
sight in the world is a man acting coldly and 
logically from a false premise, especially 
when those actions are a matter of life and 
death. 


What effect the new documentation of Red 
airpower capability will have on the fiscal 
year 1956 budget are not completely clear 
at this writing. Our B-52 production has 
been stepped up some 35 percent. The Air 
Force has asked for $300 million more for 
this purpose. A similar speedup in fighter 
production is in the mill. This will cost 
more money. No general acceleration in air- 
craft programing, which has ramifications 
all along the line in base construction, per- 
sonnel procurement, and a hundred other 
items, will come cheaply. 


What is more important at this juncture is 
what is going to happen to the budget for 
fiscal year 1957. It’s getting about the time 
of year when the important fiscal spadework 
is being done in the Pentagon caverns. And 
it’s the worst kept secret in Washington that 
the administration hopes desperately to bal- 
ance the budget next year. There have been 
many signs of officially fostered complacency 
pointed in that direction. 

Surely, now that the facts about Red air 
strength can no longer be hidden from the 
public there can be no more wishful think- 
ing about balancing the budget. Certainly 
not with the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, both ours and theirs, coming into the 
picture more rapidly than anyone cares to 
think about. 


The situation demands bold and forth- 
right leadership from the top down. The 
Congress has a history of voting substantial- 
ly the money an administration requests for 
defense. And the American taxpayer has 
never shown an aversion to footing bills he 
thought were essential to his survival. We 
have already lost valuable time we can never 
yuy back. However, this is no reason for 
compounding the error. 





Nehru in the Russian Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Nehru 


has gone completely over to the Russian 
camp, as a great many Members of Con- 
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gress thought he would. During the Ses 
sions of the United Nations he has neve, 
once voted with the United States. Yet 
through ‘our foreign-aid program we 
have put $267,500,000 into coddling 
Nehru to get his good will; but like Tito 
once a Communist, always a Commy. 
nist. The reason why Nehru is SO de. 
termined to accept Red China in the 
United Nations is that Red China ang 
India, under Nehru, are the same breed 
of cats. If a world government, which 
many of our own citizens advocate. js set 
up you can get a clearer idea of what 
the situation will be. Russia, with 200 
million people, India with 450 million 
Red China with 500 million make a tota} 
of over a billion people—and in the 
whole world there are only 21 billion, 


It will mean more Reds in the organi. 
zation than that, for Yugoslavia ang 
many other satellite countries will jump 
at the chance to get into this world 20V= 
ernment, and even before it is ready to 
function it will have a representation in 
numbers of people equal to two-thirds of 
the population of the entire world 
Members of the World Congress wil] be 
elected on a population basis, hence it 
doesn’t take a mathematician to realize 
that our power and influence will be close 
to the zero point if we enter this com- 
bination. Likewise, this majority wil] 
control the whole one-world government. 

Do not Americans stop to think that a 
government such as this could not possi. 
bly give to the people of this country j 
those spiritual things guaranteed by the 
Constitution, nor could it guarantee what 
we most cherish and believe in. Our 
theory of government is that it exists 
for the people—the people are the gov- 
ernment—while the Asiatic view is that 
the people exist for the government. 
What will become of our minority ideas 
and ideals? We believe in Jesus Christ 
as our Master, and while we have a great 
multitude of church denominations, they 
are all agreed on that one fundamental. 
Can we enter into a unified government 
with others whose concept of religion 
differs so violently from ours? We left 
Europe and came here and braved the 
wilderness for the one and only purpose 
of finding or establishing a place where it 
would be possible to worship God in our 
own way. Are we willing to give up that 
spirit of independence and the securily 
which were denied us in Europe? Are 
we willing to give up our individual lib- 
erty and the right to govern ourselves? 

While we know we are a minority 2s 
fas as population goes, why should we 
be willing to hazard this minority against 
a great majority of the population of the 
world on the illogical theory that peoplé 
must be united in one government before 
world peace can be established? Sup 
pose we entered and accepted this pian 
of world government, would that be & 
guaranty against revolutions in thal 
government? Not at all. Just as soo 
as one party openly advocated 4 = 
ciple of freedom in any of the insulle 
tions of society that differed with that 
of another powerful group there wou 
be a conflict just as easily as there mis! 
be among independent nations. 

We here in the United States want to 
live in peace and enjoy the blessings 
liberty and freedom and the right 
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govern ourselves; and we hope that other 
nations can do likewise. But to run the 
risk of scuttling what we have for some- 
thing which others tell us we should have 
isa dangerous risk which I do not believe 
the American people are ready to sanc- 
tion. Russia, Red China, and India can 
well afford to further this one-world gov- 
ernment for, first of all, it could not pos- 
sibly be any worse than the governments 
they have, and secondly, they are in a 
position to control that supergovern- 
ment, which in turn will govern the 
United States. 

We have not many friends among the 
nations of the earth. I know of none 
that could, or would want to if they 
could, come to our rescue if attacked; 
but we need have no fear of any nation 
or combination of nations provided our 
own people are not gullible enough to 
embrace this vitiating foreign doctrine. 
If the people of the United States stand 
frm for our Government, change it 
themselves when they think it necessary, 
and allow no outside force to alter it 
under any circumstances, freedom and 
liberty will remain on this Western 
Hemisphere. Private enterprise will 
continue as it has since we formed this 
Government. Capitalism, and not com- 
munism, will operate to the great advan- 
tage of the country, as it has operated 
since 1789. We gladly welcome people 
from other countries to these shores, just 
as we have for over 160 years, but we 
want them to leave behind them when 
they come here the century-old preju- 
dices that have been fostered by the con- 
stant turmoil that has been generated 
by the policies and disagreements of for- 
eign countries. This constant turmoil, 
born of conflicting ideologies, desire for 
power, and acquisition of territory, has 
produced some major armed conflict 
every 2 years in the recorded history of 
the human race. Is this Republic, as a 
minority, great as it is, able to line up 
the foreign countries and stop what cen- 
turies have built up? No one here pays 
any attention to crowded populations— 
that seems meaningless to us as we are 
not crowded yet. But should the popu- 
lation of Japan or any other country in- 
crease to the saturation point, there will 
be an explosion somewhere. Overpopu- 
lation inevitably flows out to find relief— 
it will not stay put and die; hence, wars 
must be continuous in the future as they 
have in the past. 

Our job is to protect the United States 
and its institutions and aid as far as we 
can to bring freedom and liberty to peo- 
ple everywhere by our Christian example, 
our trade, and by our commerce and non- 
interference with the governments of 
other countries, All people born on the 
earth’s surface are entitled to live, work, 
and have food. There is always enough 
food. There never has been too much 
food, and there isn’t now. The reason 
people are hungry in some countries, in- 
cluding our own, is not that we do not 
have the food, but the difficulty lies in 
setting that food to the spots where it is 
heeded. The objection that it will cost 
us too much to feed others cannot be 
raised, for we can give away food just as 
fasily as we have given away money. If 
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we did this we would have no unnecessary 
surplus in any food product. Of the 
$267,500,000 we have given India to ob- 
tain her friendship we will never collect 
anything, and now she has taken her 
stand with Russia. Could we not have 
given food instead of money, and thus 
served our own interests as well as hers? 
But of all things, we should exercise 
our vigilance to zealously protect our 
national integrity and remain alert to 
make sure that here on these shores shall 
be maintained a citadel of freedom and 
liberty, where the distressed of the world 
can come and enjoy the protection of 
blessings guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. The example of 
our own progress will do more to bring 
peace to the world than all the armies 
we can maintain throughout the world. 





Capital Times Editor Lauds Robert 
M. La Follette, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
REcorp a eulogy delivered by William 
Evjue, editor of the Capital Times of 
Madison, Wis., at the site of the birth- 
place of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., in 
the town of Primrose. I was not able to 
secure the text of Mr. Evjue’s speech un- 
til today, and that explains its late in- 
sertion in the REcorRD. 

My colleagues will undoubtedly recall 
that on June 14 a number of Members 
of the House paid tribute to Wisconsin’s 
most distinguished citizen, Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr., on the 100th anniversary 
of his birth. I commend Mr. Evjue’s eu- 
logy to Old Bob to my colleagues. The 
text of his address follows: 

Pausing here today on the spot where 
once stood the humble birthplace of the 
man whose memory we honor, we are bound 
to reflect on the lasting heritage left to us by 
the frontier as it moved westward. Out of 
its spirit came the dreams of a La Follette 
as in our sister State to the south a young 
man by the name of Lincoln caught its 
spirit and moved the Nation to fit its ideals. 

It was the restless urge of the pioneers for 
freedom and independence that gave Lincoln 
to Illinois and La Follette to Wisconsin. 
They had much in common in their back- 
grounds. Their families moved with the 
frontier. Belle Case La Follette and Fola, 
have told us in their comprehensive and fine- 
ly written biography that for a while the 
paths of the La Follette and Lincoln families 
crossed. La Follette’s father was born in a 
log cabin on a farm in Kentucky that ad- 
joined the farm of Thomas Lincoln, the 
father of Abraham. There is a legend that 
when one of Thomas Lincoln’s neighbors 
called upon President Lincoln in the White 
House, that he was asked about “Uncle Jesse 
La Follette” the grandfather of the man in 
whose memory we gather here today. It is 
recorded too that the La Follette family 
moved West from Kentucky to Indiana, be- 
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cause they wanted to raise their children in 
a free State. 


BOYHOOD DAYS IN PRIMROSE 


Josiah La Follette, the father of Robert M. 
La Follette, came to this spot with Bob’s 
mother, Mary Ferguson La Follette, in 1850, 
accompanied by five of his brothers. He 
brought with him his household goods, two 
or three horses, a cow and $100 in cash. On 
this ground was built the log cabin in which 
LaFollette was born. 

LaFollette’s boyhood days were probably 
spent in much the same way as Lincoln spent 
his, perhaps less rugged because of the dif- 
ference in time. All of us have seen the 
picture of the young Lincoln lying before 
the fireplace reading the family Bible or a 
borrowed copy of Shakespeare. It is not 
hard to imagine that it was in this way that 
La Follette acquired his great gift for putting 
dreams and aspirations into words. One of 
his father’s most proud possessions, as it was 
with so many of the pioneers, was the collec- 
tion of books which he brought westward 
with the frontier. In the collection were 
Lives of the Presidents of the United States 
and A practical System of Modern Geog- 
raphy; or A View of the Present State of the 
World Simplified and Adapted to the Capac- 
ity of Youth. 

Through his early years here he had time 
to read and to think about what he read in 
his walks over these hills. On the way out 
here this morning I think we came by the 
spot where he attended school. Behind 
the school was a big stone boulder, which 
he used as a back-drop for his outdoor stage 
and where he showed the first signs of his 
great gifts in oratory. He read Henry George, 
he watched the gathering storm of the 
Granger movement which rose in rebellion 
against the encroachment of monopoly. 
Jn the spring of 1873 he went to Madison 
to make preparations for his entrance into 
the university the following fall. 


SPIRIT OF THE FRONTIER 


It was while in Madison that he under- 
went an experience that was to have a 
profound effect on his life. You will be in- 
terested to know Mr. Chief Justice, that it 
was a great chief justice of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, who uttered a warning 
that had a profound effect on a future ca- 
reer of the young man born here in the town 
of Primrose. In the speech delivered by 
Chief Justice Edward Ryan of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court of 1873 he said: 

“There is looming up a new and dark 
power. I cannot dwell upon the signs and 
shocking omens of its advent. The accu- 
mulation of individual wealth seems to be 
greater than it ever has been since the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire * * * The ques- 
tion will arise and arise in your day, though 
perhaps not fully in mine, which shall 
rule—wealth or man; which shall lead— 
money or intellect; who shall fill public sta- 
tions—educated and patriotic free men, or 
the feudal serfs of corporate capital?” 


It was natural that this young man, im- 
bued with the spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence that brought his forebears west- 
ward with the frontier should be deeply 
moved by the words of the chief justice. 
He said many times in later life that he never 
forgot those words. 


We who are here today to honor his mem- 
ory know that he never forgot them, for 
his life’s work was dedicated to preventing 
what Chief Justice Ryan warned about. Be- 
cause he dared to live the dreams he dreamed 
here as a boy he made an immeasurable 
contribution to saving what was best in the 
spirit of the frontier. Our thought today in 
honoring him should be of those frontier 
values and whether today they are not 
slipping away into our past as the frontier 
itself has disappeared. 
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Doctor of Laws Degree to Hon. James A. 
Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, 1955, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
Ind., conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws upon the Honorable James 
A. Farley, former Postmaster General of 
the United States. 


The Reverend Edward A. Maziarz, 
dean of St. Joseph’s College, conferring 
this honor in behalf of the college to this 
distinguished gentleman, made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

St. Joseph’s College is proud to confer the 
degree of doctor of laws upon its distin- 
guished commencement speaker, James 
Aloysius Farley. The title of doctor of laws 
is richly deserved by the noble public servant 
who has taught us all the lesson of the 
primacy of character and moral principle. 
His example is a parable for every American 
youth who asks himself, How shall I live my 
life as a true Christian and a true American? 
As a businessman who attained to success 
in the world’s commerce and industry, as a 
statesman who has been a leading figure in 
our political life, as a layman for whom faith 
and virtue were his only pattern, as a gen- 
tleman of true refinement and dignity, he 
has shown the way truthfully and without 
faltering. He has followed St. Paul, who 
suggests that one must first “rule well his 
own household” before he may be placed in 
@ position of public trust. His modesty and 
abstemiousness, his simple devotion to wife 
and family, his sense of the value of Christ- 
fan virtues, old-fashioned but never out of 
date, his spontaneous practice of his Catholic 
faith, are only a part of the Farley lesson to 
our youth. Through decades of the most 
varied political activity, he has walked with 
dignity and wisdom and, we might add, with 
something of the charismatic touch of 
prophecy. In the atmosphere of temptation 
and corruption, he has remained unsullied. 
Though loyal to his own great party and its 
lofty traditions of service, he never descend- 
ed to factionalism or fanaticism, because of 
his deep respect for the rights of others and 
the higher allegiance to God and country. 
More than any other man in our time, he 
has restored the term politics to its ancient 
meaning as the science and art to promote 
the social good. Faithful to friends, a man 
of his word, he inspired confidence in all and 
even affection in countless American hearts. 


To the generation that sought the ulti- 
mate good in man or in human achievement 
or in material and mechanical progress, 
James Farley presented the full and integral 
moral life of dedicated service. He did more 
for others than for himself. If he advanced 
the cause of others, it was always with the 
conviction that duty was greater than honor 
or privilege. Always he taught the lesson 
that character and virtue are the supreme 
accomplishment of man and that ultimately 
they rest in the Eternal Law which is God. 
The teacher of this fundamental lesson in 
word and deed is indeed worthy of the title, 
doctor of laws. 

The life of James Aloysius Farley is well 
known to all of us. He was born at Grassy 
Point, N. Y., on May 30, 1888. After comple- 
tion of his common school education, he at- 
tended Packard Commercial School in New 
York City, from which he graduated in 1906. 
From the humble position of bookkeeper for 
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the Merlin Heilholz Paper Co. in 1908, he rose 
to positions of importance in the world of 
business and industry. In 1926 he organized 
the James A. Farley Co., which soon merged 
with five other companies to form the Gen- 
eral Builders Supply Co., of which he was for 
a long time president-director. In 1940 he 
was appointed chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., a position he still 
holds. 

His political activity also had humble be- 
ginnings. In 1912 he was chosen town clerk 
at Stony Point, N. Y. He was elected to the 
State Assembly in 1923. For a time he was a 
member of the State athletic commission, 
as well as its chairman. He served on the 
Rockland County and the State Democratic 
committee from 1919 to 1944. He was chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
from 1932 to 1940. He was delegate to all 
the Democratic National Conventions from 
1924 to 1948. Though he never became the 
President of our country, his influence in the 
choice of the candidates for President and 
Vice President and his power of organization 
for their election has never been equaled in 
American political history. 

He was Postmaster General from 1933 to 
1940. He has been honored in a singular 
way by the Republic of Venezuela which 
conferred upon him the Order of Francisco 
de Miranda, and by the Government of Spain 
which this year bestowed upon him the Cross 
of Isabella Catolica. The Captain Robert 
Dollar memorial award was given him for 
distinguished contribution to the advance- 
ment of foreign trade. He is the member of 
many clubs, societies, and fraternal organi- 
zations. He has received honorary degrees 
from no less than 15 colleges and universities. 
He is the author of two significant books, 
Behind the Ballots (1938), and Jim Farley’s 
Story: The Roosevelt Years (1948). 

In recognition of his great service to our 
country and our faith, we are happy today 
to welcome among our list of illustrious men 
who have accepted the title of doctor of laws, 
the Honorable James Aloysius Farley. 

Given at Collegeville, Ind., on this 5th day 
of June, in the year of our Lord 1955. 





Reserve Bill Flaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of June 27, 1955: 


RESERVE BILL FLAWS 


Permit me to point out a few of the flaws 
in the proposed compulsory Reserve bill 
which the usually acute and clear-thinking 
editors of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald have seemed determined to overlook 
or to discount as of little significance. 

1. It is unjust. It changes the terms of 
service after induction. This provision has 
a sort of ex-post facto character which 
should be clear to anyone, and it is only 
common sense that a man should know in 
advance of his induction how many years 
of military service his country would require 
of him in peacetime. 

2. It is inequitable. It will place addi- 
tional burden on some while permitting oth- 
ers to avoid military duty altogether. This 
is one of the points the Post has glossed 
over so smoothly in its editorials. 
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3. It is inconsistent. If the need for rp, 
serves is not urgent enough to require every. 
one to do his share, then certainly it is not 
so urgent as to require a few to do extra 

4. It is impractical. Has the Army mage 
public any concrete plans for improving the 
Reserve training program so that it might 
be worth the reservists’ time to attenq and 
the taxpayers’ money to support? Is the 
Army prepared to receive, starting in July 
tens of thousands of men per month into th 
Reserves, and will it be able to absorb them 
at this rate for 3 years or until the Reserves 
have reached full strength? q 

5. It is outdated. We all realize (or we 
ought to by this time) that if war comes it 
will be fought with the very latest ang most 
destructive weapons. That is this country’s 
stated policy. When a single U-bomb can 
render tens, even hundreds, of thousands of 
square miles lethally radioactive for days 
and weeks, is it not completely unrealistic 
to be thinking and planning in terms of 
conventional reserve training regiments, as 
the President has been doing? 

If the President and his military advisers 
working with the Armed Services Commit. 
tees of the House and Senate, would pro. 
pose the bold and imaginative new program 
for a coordinated military-civil defense that 
is indispensable if this country is to face 
up to the realities of the atomic age, then 
undoubtedly he would find less delay in 
Congress and far more of the grass-roots 
support he so ardently desires. It is hard 
to understand why the Post has not taken 
the lead in urging such a course of action, 

OBSERVER 
Bladensburg, Md. 


ne 





My Plans for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, not long ago 
@ young student, Jerry Josties, a senior 
of Sterling High School, Sterling, Colo, 
won first prize in a national contest on 
My Plans for the Future. 

While a sophomore Jerry was student 
council representative, president of the 
class, and president of the National Jun- 
ior Honor Society, vice president student 
body in his junior year, and president 
student body when a senior. 

His extracurricular activities were: 
Hi-Y, DeMolay, Letterman Club, Presby- 
terian Youth Group, and in addition to 
this was employed at the newspaper office 
in Sterling during the summers. He Was 
also active in sports all through high 
school, having obtained letters in ten- 
nis and golf and was on the “A” 
in basketball. In other words, he was 
an all-around student. 

This short essay by Jerry Josties }s 
worth careful reading, and I enclose 
as part of my remarks: 

My PLANs FOR THE FUTURE 

Who can plan with certainty for ton 
row? My goals are definite. Yet I know 
that the accomplishment of them will 


subject to interruptions arising from finan- 
cial limitations and undetermined milita'y 
obligations. 

The plans that I have made are, necessal- 
fly, the direct result of my activities and 


achievements heretofore. My chief interes 
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in high school have been mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and philosophy. Since I 
expect to become a research scientist, I shall 
continue to study these subjects in college. 
However, because all knowledge interests me, 
I plan to study in many other fields as well. 
In this way I hope to widen my outlook on 
life and its problems. Many times in the 

ast our engineering and science students 
excluded liberal arts subjects from their 
course of study. Asa result, one of the great 
dangers in today’s world is that we are de- 
yeloping our technological science faster 
than our ability to control and use it 
properly. This trend violates the basic 
American philosophy that science should 
serve man rather than contribute to his de- 
struction. Therefore, I believe that a liberal 
arts college will provide the background de- 
sirable for graduate work leading to scien- 
tific research. 

I realize that knowledge is progressively 
infinite; nevertheless, I hope to “help push 
back the frontiers of the unknown toward 
those of the unknowable.” I ask this ques- 
tion: “If man used his mental abilities to 
the limit of his capacities, what would be 
unknowable?” 

I shall, then, pursue truth with my mind 
open and alert in order to evaluate correctly 
each new idea that suggests itself. In 
pledging myself to this purpose, I am too 
sincere to be either vain or humble. 





Observance of Baltic States Day in 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Estonian, Latvian, and Lithu- 
anian Councils of Baltimore again ob- 
served Baltic States Day, to commemo- 
Tate the invasion of these countries by 
the Russians on June 16 and 17, 1941, 
and their enslavement. Both the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland and the mayor of 
Baltimore issued proclamations desig- 
hating June 15 as Baltic States Day. 

The Baltimore groups held their obser- 
vance at Lithuanian HallonJunel18s. At 
the meeting, verses were read and talks 
were made by displaced persons, reflect- 
ing the deep feeling and concern they 
have for their relatives and friends be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. A resolution was 
also adopted at this meeting which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress, and under leave to extend 
a —— I wish to insert it at this 

oOlnt: 


RESOLUTION 
im a meeting held June 18, 1955, at the 
Lithuanian Hall, 851 Hollins Street, Balti- 


me te, Md., protesting the illegal annexation 
ol the Baltic States and the genocide of its 
inhabitants by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, representatives of the Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian Councils unani- 
ously adopted the following resolution: 


: Whereas as a result of the expansion of 
“oviet communism the Baltic countries of 
Est nla, Latvia, and Lithuania were invaded 
f the Red Army on June 16 and 17, 1941, 
nee by destroying the economic, social, and 
— ° ructure and freedom of these na- 
ons; anc 
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“Whereas to insure the perpetration of the 
imperialistic aims of the Soviet regime, the 
extermination of the people of the said Baltic 
Republics was started in June 1941, when 
within a few days more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants were arrested, tortured, slain, or de- 
ported to Siberian slave labor camps, and 
this practice of genocide has continued not 
only in the Baltic States but has spread to 
other Soviet-dominated countries; and 

“Whereas the United States of America is 
the stronghold of the free world, and to- 
gether with other freedom-loving nations is 
engaged in a cold war, defending the liberty 
of peaceful people against Communist ag- 
gressors: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the United States of 
America be respectfully requested to con- 
tinue to maintain its world leadership in its 
efforts to achieve international peace found- 
ed on principles of freedom and justice, and 
we urge the President and the Secretary of 
State to adopt appropriate measures in order 
to accomplish the following: 

“1. To expose and condemn this practice 
of genocide by the Soviet Union in order to 
strengthen the hopes of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain; 

“2. To bring up the matter of the libera- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania at all 
future conferences to be held between the 
United States of America and the Soviet 
Union; 

“3. To demand the release of all political 
prisoners now in concentration camps and 
under forced labor in the Soviet Union; and 
be it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
submitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Maryland 
Members of both Houses of Congress, the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
United States representatives in the United 
Nations, the mayor of Baltimore, the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, in the United 
States, and the press. 

“Rupoitr T. Ise, 
“Chairman, Estonian Committee. 
“Icors BLOSFELDS, 
“Chairman, Latvian Committee. 
“Tuomas G. GRAY, 
“Chairman, Lithuanian Committee.” 





Increased Domestic Sugar Quota Urgently 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Grant Tren- 
beath, of Neche, N. Dak., pointing up the 
predicament of our sugar-beet growers 
in the Red River Valley area in North 
Dakota. 

Even though sugar consumption has 
increased in the United States, our 
growers have had to take a cutback in 
acreage, which means a further decline 
in our overall agricultural income. 

It seems unfair to our growers of both 
beet and cane sugar that they cannot 
share in this increased demand here in 
our own country. We are not asking for 
all of the increased consumption, but 
rather a share based on the ratio prior 
to the Sugar Act of 1948. 
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Mr. Trenbeath’s letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

NecHeE, N. Dak., June 16, 1953. 

I would like to relate a hardship that has 
been placed upon us 2- and 3-year growers 
that seems very unjustified because of con- 
cessions to Cuba. 

In 1950 our processor in the Red River 
Valley planned and began building a new 
$10 million sugar plant to be completed in 
1954. In 1953 they began contracting acres 
to new growers anticipating an increase for 
them in 1954. Very many of us growers 
started with an acreage of 90 and 100 acres 
in 1953 contemplating an acreage of 120 to 
130 acres for 1954. On this strength we 
bought 2-row equipment in 1953 which will 
handle 120 to 130 acres of sugar beets at 
an initial cost of from four to six thousand } 
dollars over single-row equipment, which ' 
will handle 60 to 80 acres. Not only were 
we held to the 100 acres in 1954, but we 
have been curtailed to an acreage ranging 
from 70 to 75 acres in 1955. We are now 
saddled with a four to six thousand dollar 
investment over the required equipment to 
handle our present acreage allotment and 
no chance of selling or trading it because 
every sugar-beet grower has taken a big cut. 

Both the growers and the processor here 
have made a large investment with no way 
of working it out. This at a sacrifice to 
Cuban interests. 

We believe here that some immediate re- 
lief should be given to reduce United States 
surpluses of domestic production imme- 
diately, and the growth formula should be- 
gin at 8,200,000 tons. 

Hoping you and those coming to Wash- 
ington from the Red River Valley are suc- 
cessful in making our present plight clear 
to those that can effect some relief. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRANT TRENBEATH. 





When Mrs. Hobby Found Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the June 22, 1955, edition of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

WHEN Mrs. Hosgy Founp Ovut 


Secretary Hobby’s discovery that she was 
not legally responsible for the Government's 
actions on Salk polio vaccine comes very 
late, indeed. 

Back in mid-April, when plans for dis- 
tribution of the vaccine were being made, 
nary a word was said about the responsi- 
bility being Surgeon General Scheele’s in- 
stead of Mrs. Hobby’s. 

It was Mrs. Hobby, in those days, who 
posed for photographers signing the official 
orders licensing production and distribution 
of the vaccine. It was Mrs. Hobby who spoke 
a few well-chosen words for press and news- 
reels. And not one of those words, as we 
recall, suggested that Dr. Scheele rather than 
Mrs. Hobby was officially in charge. 

During that first rosy week, when excite- 
ment ran high and the headlines were fore- 
casting vaccination of 57 million Americans 
before midsummer, the name of Dr. Scheele 
was still relatively unknown. When the 
White House announced that President 
Eisenhower had ordered a survey to assure 
fair supplies of vaccine for all sections of 
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the country, it was Mrs. Hobby and not Dr. 
Scheele who was directed to make the survey, 

So far as we know, Mrs. Hobby first an- 
nounced that Dr. Scheele was legally respon- 
sible for the vaccine enterprise on June 20, 
when she was asked in a radio interview 
whether she had any apologies for the way 
the enterprise had been handled. 

By that date, the project had become a 
fiasco. By that date, difficulties had turned 
up and the results of Government indecision 
and lack of advance planning had become 
plain for all to see. By that date, it was 
evident that relatively few children, instead 
of the millions so hopefully talked about in 
April, would get Salk protection against polio 
this year. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Hobby, 
adding another remarkable episode to a re- 
markable record of polio vaccine, decided 
that the responsibility belonged on Dr. 
Scheele’s shoulders. 





Public Power Wail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include an 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on Sunday, June 26, 
1955: 

Pusiic Power WAIL 


The gusty uproar over the Dixon-Yates 
contract is largely the stentorian outcry of 
public power apostles at the Washington 
wailing wall. But it is more than a loud 
lament. It is a battle cry of sectional groups 
and some earnest believers in nationalization 
of the power industry. These advocates are 
fighting tooth and nail to smash the curb 
set upon expanding power subsidy. 

Boiled down to essentials, the conflict is 
between the principle of public power versus 
private power development. Should Fed- 
eral taxes be used to furnish cheap power 
for special areas of the Nation, or should the 
expansion of power business be turned back 
to private enterprise where it was for 150 
years. 

Edward W.. O’Brien, Globe-Democrat Bu- 
reau Chief in Washington, in an article pub- 
lished in this section today, quotes Interior 
Secretary McKay as explaining the Eisen- 
hower attitude: “The primary responsibility 
for supplying the power needs of an area 
rests with the people locally.” The admin- 
istration has abandoned the New-Fair Deal 
philosophy of Federal Government in the 
power business. Instead the President seeks 
a partnership between private companies and 
local interests in development of power to 
meet increasing needs. 

This is anathema to public power mis- 
sionaries. So they have seized on the 
Dixon-Yates contract, blasting it from every 
angle, as a test case to determine future 
power policy. Edgar H. Dixon and Eugene 
A. Yates head two utility concerns, which 
formed the Mississippi Valley Generating Co. 
The latter company has been given a con- 
tract to provide 600,000 kilowatts of power 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority, replac- 
ing an amount the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion must take from TVA for an atomic 
plant. TVA wanted to build its own steam 


plant, further expanding its empire facili- 
ties. 
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The tumult raised about giveaways of pub- 
lic rights is a cloak for the real purpose of 
TVA and other public power groups. They 
argue the rivers belong to the people and 
should be developed solely for the people. 
It might just as logically be said the farms, 
seashores, forests, and mineral rights be- 
long to the people and should be developed 
or owned by the Government. As a matter 
of fact, TVA, presumably established to de- 
velop hydroelectric power, provide naviga- 
tion and flood control, has been building 
steam-power plants hand over fist. This 
is not developing river potentialities, but a 
big Federal threat to socialize the power 
business. 

Costs of TVA power are cheap. Quite 
cheap. That is why so much pressure is built 
to establish new TVA’s at Niagara Falls and 
Hells Canyon in the Northwest. But part of 
TVA costs are reported charged to navigation, 
recreation, flood control. TVA is free of Fed- 
eral taxes, partially free of State and local 
taxes. TVA was built by tax funds, and in 
some extent operates at public expense. 
Thus the cheap rates eujoyed in the TVA sec- 
tion are subsidized by all taxpayers of the 
country. 

When the House of Congress repudiated its 
Appropriations Committee and decided to 
build a transmission line for the Dixon-Yates 
plant, its vote may have been partly because 
of logrolling. But no doubt a strong under- 
lying reason was that taxpayers over the Na- 
tion resent subsidizing cheap power for fa- 
vored localities. It is significant that the 
archenemy of the Dixon-Yates contract is 
Senator Gore, of Tennessee, now girding for 
a last-ditch struggle to defeat the proposal 
in the Senate. 

The hullaballoo has been emotionalized 
and led through all kinds of political mazes. 
It will reverberate throughout the 1956 cam- 
paign. But the issue is simple: Should the 
Nation keep on the highway of Federal power 
subsidy, directed toward domination of the 
power industry by Government? Or shall we 
let free enterprise do the job, as it has done 
every other industrial job in America, stead- 
ily building the Nation to the acme of world 
prosperity? 

Public power allowed to expand and ag- 
grandize is an inherent danger to popular 
government, a gun at the head of a major 
industry. It is costly, unfair to millions of 
taxpayers, a system of bounty that could 
create the biggest bureaucracy America ever 
dreamed of. 





U.S. S. R. Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter, to the New York Herald 
Tribune, written by Bela Fabian, member 
of the executive committee of the Hun- 
garian National Council, is deserving of 
our attention. It appeared in the June 
25, 1955, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

U. S. S. R. Revo.tT: Russians ATTACK REGIME 
WirH SILENT REVOLUTION 
To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The knowledge of the enemy’s internal 
condition is essential to political warfare. 
Abundant information about prevailing con- 
ditions inside the Soviet Union is being fur- 
nished by the thousands of released Soviet 
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prisoners returning to Germany and Austria 
within the last 2 years, as well as from pris. 
oners who, after their return from Soviet 
captivity to their countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, have succeeded in escaping to the 
free world. 

Such information is particularly valuable 
because, during the long years of Captivity, 
the prisoners have gained a perfect knowl. 
edge of the Russian language. Moreover, 
their connections were not limited to dealing 
with their fellow prisoners or their guards, 
For as many as 10 to 14 years they were jn 
close contact with the local population. Be. 
cause these prisoners were scattered all over 
the vast territory of the Soviet Union—work. 
ing in thousands of camps, industrial plants, 
and mines and on collective farms from 
Vladivostok to the Black Sea or the Arctic— 
their information covers practically every 
part of the Soviet Union. 

All former prisoners are unanimous in 
their reports of having observed the hostile 
attitude of the people against the Soviet 
Government. The Government rules the 
people by terror and oppression, and the peo- 
ple hit back wherever they have the chance 
to do so. This is by no means an organized 
resistance: each fights for himself and im- 
pairs production whenever he has the occa- 
sion. This is a silent revolution which since 
Stalin’s death has been paralyzing industrial 
and agrarian production, as well as adminis- 
tration. After having waited 8 years after 
the war for a better world to come, workers 
and peasants have come to the conclusion 
that the silent revolution is the only way to 
get rid of their tyrants. 

Small items of information contained in 
the millions of letters sent from the Soviet 
orbit to the United States confirm the ex- 
istence of such a silent revolution. 

The silent revolution is the reason why 
countries such as the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Hungary, which were 
desperately in search of markets for their 
surplus agrarian products before the war, 
are now forced to import the same products 
from Australia, Argentina, Chile, and Cuba. 

Sabotage in the factories of the Soviet 
orbit causes the shortage of essential con- 
sumer goods. 

However, if any one should doubt the 
reports of returning prisoners released from 
the Soviet Union, or should refuse to be- 
lieve the millions of letters sent to this coun- 
try from the Soviet orbit, he will perhaps 
give credit to the top boss of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, who openly 
admits that many things are wrong. 


In a speech delivered on January 25, 
1955, Mikita Khrushchev complains that 
**22 percent of the pigs are being delivered in 
bad condition, weighing 30 kilograms each” 
(instead of a minimum of 90 kilograms). 
“Great losses are being allowed * * * as 4 
result of mismanagement and _ incorrect 
tending of cattle.” 

It was Mr. Khrushchev who had conceived 
the idea of the “‘agrogorods,” agrarian town- 
ships, in 1950. He reduced the number of 
kolkhozes from 249,000 to 90,000. Now, he 
again wishes to reestablish smaller kolkhoz- 
units. Giant kolkhozes just didn’t seem to 
work, 

This silent revolution forced Khrushchev 
to go to Belgrade to sign the Austrian state 
treaty; to make friendly advances to Ger- 
many, and to show a smiling face to the 
West. 


The silent revolution, nevertheless, {s 40 
implacable enemy, which neither the more 
lenient Malenkov regime, nor the renewed 
terror regime of Khrushchev are able 
cope with. For the silent revolution can 
only win; it has nothing to lose. 

BeEwa FABIAN, 
Member of the Executive Committee 
of the Hungarian National Council. 

NEw York, June 23, 1955. 





1955 
Reserve Officers Personnel Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
yise my remarks, I include a sectional 
analysis of S. 1718, which passed the 
House of Representatives late yesterday 
afternoon, I think that this analysis, 
prepared by committee counsel, should 
be made available to our membership: 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF S. 1718 

Section 1 (a) (p. 1, line 3): Increase from 
2 to 3 years of constructive credit for pro- 
motion purposes of persons appointed as vet- 


erinarians. 
Any person who is appointed for the pur- 


pose of, or with a view to assignment or 
designation as, a veterinary officer, shall be 
credited with a minimum of 2 years of con- 
structive service. This section of the bill 
increases the 2-year minimum to 3 years, and 


conforms to present law with respect to 
regular veterinary Officers. 

Section 1 (b) (p. 1, line 7): Authority to 
retain on active duty Reserve officers who are 
within 2 years of qualifying for retirement. 

This section provides that Reserve ofiicers 
who are within 2 years of qualifying for 
retirement may be retained on active duty if 
they would otherwise be eliminated because 
of failure of promotion, or elimination for 
length of total service. In order to qualify 
under this subsection, the officer must not, 
within the 2-year period, attain the maxi- 
mum age for transfer from an active status, 
or discharge, as required by this act. This 
subsection would then conform to present 
law for members of the Regular components, 
who, after completing 18 years of active duty, 
are entitled to remain an additional 2 years 
on active duty in order to qualify for re- 
tirement, if they would otherwise have been 
discharged after 18 years of active duty. 

Section 1 (c) (p. 2, line 16): Deletion of 
unnecessary subsection. 

The amendment contained in section 1 (b) 
just discussed, makes the inclusion of this 
section of the basic law no longer neces- 
sary. 

Section 2 (p. 2, line 17): Retention of 
Army Reserve officers with period of obligated 
service 

Section 333 of the law has the effect of 
permitting an officer to elect to be released 
from active duty, even though he has a re- 
maining obligated period of service from 
being recommended for promotion in certain 
instances. The purpose of this amendment 
to the law would be to prevent his release 
from active duty before completing his re- 
quired service and it would also prevent him 
from serving in a higher permanent grade 
While on active duty under circumstances 
Wherein any other Reserve officer on active 
duty could not so serve. However, the sec- 
lion expressly provides that, upon being tem- 
Porarily promoted to the grade in which he 
Was recommended for permanent promotion, 
cr upon completing the period of required 
active duty, upon application, the officer 
Must be promoted and restored to a position 
€qual to thet he would have attained had he 
a promoted but for the provisions of this 
ection, 

Section 3 (a) (p. 8, line 11): Authority to 
Increase authorlved numbers of Naval and 
Marine Reserve officers by 10 percent for a 
o-year period. 

This section provides that the Secretary 
of the Navy may increase by 10 percent the 
Numbers authorized in terms of percentages 
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of Naval or Marine Reserve officers in any 
grade during the period prior to July 1, 1960. 
Sections 402 (b) and (c) control the per- 
centages of authorized grade distributions 
for the Navy and Marine Corps. These sec- 
tions further provide that the percentages 
will be based on the number of reservists in 
an active status. The attrition of officers in 
an active status cannot be predicted due to 
the large number of voluntary separations 
and loss to an inactive status. This amend- 
ment will assist in providing a fair opportu- 
nity of promotion for officers who are eli- 
gible for promotion by relaxing the fixed 
number set forth in the law for authorized 
grade distributions. 

Section 3 (b) (p. 3, line 18): Authority 
of Secretary of the Navy to specify num- 
bers of officers of stated qualifications and 
experience. 

This section amends section 403 Of the 
act by adding language which would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to furnish se- 
lection boards considering Naval Reserve 
line officers the numbers of officers of stated 
qualifications and experience required to 
meet mobilization needs in the next higher 
grade, and is intended to permit promotional 
opportunities for line officers in special 
fields. This amendment also provides sim- 
ilar treatment for reservists as is now pro- 
vided for regular officers who are defined as 
specialists by law. 

Section 3 (c) (p. 4, line 4):Correction 
of typographical error. 

Section 3 (d) (p. 4, line 4): Authority to 
consider for promotion of Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers whose names were 
omitted by administrative error from con- 
sideration. 

The basic act provides no means for cor- 
recting an administrative error, where an 
Officer’s name is omitted from a list fur- 
nished to selection boards who are consid- 
ering officers for promotion. The subsection 
also provides that, if the officer whose name 
was Omitted is selected by the next selection 
board for promotion, he will be entitled to 
the same privileges in terms of date of rank 
and pay as if he had been selected by the 
board from which his name was withheld 
by error. 


Section 3 (e) (p. 4, line 18): Validation of 
promotion of naval and marine officers se- 
lected under regulations. 

This amendment provides a transition 
means by which those officers who are se- 
lected prior to the effective date of the 
basic act can be promoted under the Re- 
serve Officers Personnel Act, without the 
necessity of a re-selection process. 


Section 4 (a) (p. 5, line 3): Definition of 
promotion service in the Air Force Reserve. 

This subsection adds two categories of serv- 
ice to the definition of “promotion service.” 
The period within which such service is rec- 
ognized is the period prior to the effective 
date of this act, which is July 1, 1955, and 
subsequently to June 25, 1950. The first type 
of service would be that service during which 


an officer was eligible for permanent Reserve ‘ 


promotion on the basis of service in a higher 
temporary grade. The need for the recogni- 
tion of such service arises primarily because 
of the fact that during the period in ques- 
tion a Reserve officer on active duty was tech- 
nically no longer in the Reserve, but became 
a member of the active component, and no 
administrative machinery existed for pro- 
moting him in the Reserve while he was on 
active duty. This type of service is recog- 
nized as the effective date of Public Law 773 
in section 514 (a), which provides that a 
Reserve officer who is promoted to a higher 
temporary grade than his permanent grade 
while serving on active duty, shall upon ap- 
plication be promoted to the next higher 
permanent grade upon completing the min- 
imum number of years in grade as prescribed 
elsewhere in the statute. 

This section further provides that, for 
promotion service purposes, there would be 
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recognized that period where an Air Force 
Reserve officer served in an equivalent or 
higher permanent grade in the same, or an- 
other service, including duty in a federally 
recognized commissioned status in the Army 
and Air National Guard. Subparagraph 2 
affects primarily those National Guard offi- 
cers who, without this amendment, would 
receive no recognition during the period in 
question where they served in a service other 
than the Air Force, or where they served in 
a higher permanent grade in the Air Force 
Reserve. In addition, it would credit for pro- 
motion purposes the federally recognized 
commissioned time in the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard. Such time is already credit- 
able for pay purposes and, under section 501 
(b) (5), for mandatory retirement purposes. 
This amendment provides also that no serv- 
ice authorized under this subparagraph shall 
be counted more than once for promotion 
purposes. 

Section 4 (b) (p. 5, line 18): Effective date 
of promotion for Air Force Reserve Officers. 

The purpose of this amendment is to allow 
promotions to be made effective on, before, 
or after, the day they are announced. The 
amendment further provides that the of- 
ficer shall be entitled to the pay and al- 
lowances authorized for the higher grade 
from the effective date of his promotion, 
unless otherwise provided in the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act. 

This amendment is necessary, since the 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954, as 
presently written, requires promotions to be 
made in order of seniority. Because of the 
tremendous administrative burdens imposed 
by the act, and because of the varying na- 
ture of the assignments and types of service 
of Reserve officers, it will be impossible, in 
many cases, to determine the correct order 
of seniority of all Reserves eligible for pro- 
motion at any given time. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, any Reserve officer who, be- 
cause of the circumstances of his particular 
case, is not considered and recommended 
for promotion at a time he should have been, 
can be promoted retroactively at a later date, 
and thereby be restored to his proper place 
in the promotion system. 

Unless this amendment were adopted, an 
Air Force Reserve officer who was inadvert- 
ently omitted from promotion consideration 
could not be later considered without con- 
sideration being given to all officers senior 
to him for promotion purposes. 

This amendment is similar to the pro- 
vision already contained in the Army title 
of the Reserve Officers Personnel Act. 

Section 4 (c) (p. 6, line 3): Recognition of 
constructive service and determination of 
seniority for promotion purposes. 

This amendment deletes the language con- 
cerning service as a commissioned officer 
(which definition in other parts of the act 
does not include constructive service) and 
substitutes the term “total years of service,” 
which in other sections of the act does not 
include constructive service. 

Section 4 (d) (p. 6, line 9): Technical 
amendment. 

Section 4 (e) (p. 6, line 12): Technical 
amendment to give effect to the provisions 
of the bill. 

Section 4 (f) (p. 6, line 15): Promotion to 
first lieutenant in the Air Force Reserve. 


This subsection provides that Air Force 
Reserve officers in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant may be promoted to the permanent 
grade of first lieutenant before the comple- 
tion of 3 years of service, whenever the Sec- 
retary determines there are vacancies in the 
grade of first lieutenant and pursuant to reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary. This 
subsection is similar to that now in existing 
law with respect to the promotion of second 
lieutenants in the Regular Air Force. 

Section 4 (g) (p. 6, line 25): Exclusion of 
Air National Guard officers from promotion 
based on vacancies in the entire Air Force, 
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The effect of this section is to exclude 
Reserve officers who are members of the Air 
National Guard from promotion considera- 
tion solely under section 510 (b) of the act 
which provides that the Secretary may direct 
the consideration of Reserve Officers, based 
upon existing or anticipated vacancies in the 
Air Force Reserve. The proposed amendment 
would, however, permit Air National Guard 
officers who have or are about to complete 
the maximum permissible periods of service 
to be considered for those vacancies. 

This amendment is deemed necessary on 
the basis that Air National Guard officers 
considered for promotion solely on the basis 
of Air Force Reserve vacancies would be 
promoted out of their units earlier than 
necessary and, consequently, be lost to the 
Air National Guard. 

Section 4 (h) (p. 7, line 7): Air Force 
Reserve officers on active duty who are pro- 
moted to a higher permanent grade. 

511 (b) in the basic act provides that 4& 
Reserve officer on active duty who is rec- 
ommended for a permanent promotion to 
a grade higher than that in which he is 
serving, shall, before being promoted, elect 
either to serve on active duty in the grade 
in which he is serving before being pro- 
moted, or be released. The basic purpose 
of 511 as written was to authorize the con- 
tinuance on active duty in the grade in 
which he was serving of the Reserve officer 
whose services could not be utilized in the 
active establishment in the grade to which 
he was recommended for promotion. This 
subsection does not revise 511 in its con- 
cept, but it does change the administration 
of the problem. It would make unnecessary 
the securing of a positive election from each 
of the Reserve officers on active duty who 
will be promoted under the act. The elec- 
tion required by the basic act would effec- 
tively prevent the promotion of all officers 
whose names are on a recommended list 
beneath that of any other officer who is miss- 
ing, is physically incompetent, or for any 
other reason cannot make a timely election. 
This was not the intent of the basic law. 
The amendment provides that the Reserve 
officer on active duty who is promoted to 
the next higher permanent grade will con- 
tinue to serve on active duty in the lower 
grade, and he may decline the temporary 
appointment within 6 months after the date 
of order, and be released from active duty. 
However, this subsection does not prevent 
the officers from receiving a temporary pro- 
motion under other provisions of law. 

Section 4 (i) (p. 8, line 19): Postpone- 
ment of effective date of maximum age pro- 
visions relating to nurses and women medical 
specialists; retirement as of the last day of 
the month. 

This subsection amends the section of the 
basic law providing for elimination based on 
age by providing that, instead of the officer 
in question being discharged and retired on 
the date he reaches the stipulated age, he 
will be discharged on the last day of the 
month during which he reaches the maxi- 
mum age for elimination. The Army title 
of the basic law already contains such 
stipulation. 

Section 4 (J) (p. 9, line 1): five-year post- 
ponement of provisions providing for elimi- 
nation based on length of service. 

Section 524 of the basic act provides for 
the elimination of various officers based on 
total periods of active service. The amend- 
ment would postpone for five years from the 
effective date of the act the necessary imple- 
mentation of this section of the law. 

Section 4 (kK) (p. 9, line 8): Civilian Em- 
ployees of the Air National Guard. 

Subsection (k) adds a new provision to 
the Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954. 
This provision relates only to Reserve officers 
who are civilian employees of the Air Na- 
tional Guard prior to the effective date of 
the act (July 1, 1955) and who would be 
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removed from an active status by virtue of 
mandatory promotion provisions of the Re- 
serve Act. This subsection provides that 
such employees may not, before attaining age 
60, be removed from an active status because 
of the mandatory promotion provisions ex- 
cept for cause, physical disability, or by rea- 
son of being passed over twice for promotion 
to the grade of captain, major, or lieutenant 
colonel. 

This is a savings provision similar to that 
already contained in section 212 of the Re- 
serve Officer Act which, by providing that 
notwithstanding any other provisions, Re- 
serve officers assigned to the Selective Service 
System may be retained in an active status 
in such assignment until they become 60 
years of age. The purpose of section 212 
was to permit the retention on active duty of 
this small experienced groun who administer 
the selective-service legislation. 

Section 5 (a) (p. 9, line 25): Running 
mates United States Coast Guard. 

This subsection concerns only Reserve of- 
ficers of the Coast Guard. It provides that 
if a Regular running mate is retarded in pro- 
motion or has attained the highest rank to 
which he may be promoted, the Reserve of- 
ficer shall have a new running mate of the 
Regular Coast Guard who is next senior to 
the retarded running mate. The purpose of 
this amendment is to avoid penalizing Coast 
Guard Reserve officers in terms of promo- 
tional opportunities because of their assign- 
ment of a Regular running mate who is re- 
stricted in promotional opportunities. This 
situation arises because Regular Coast Guard 
officers are classified either as general or spe- 
cial-duty officers, depending upon their 
qualifications as determined by previous 
training or experience. Those Regular of- 
ficers classified as special-duty officers are re- 
stricted in promotional opportunity as com- 
pared to the general-duty officers. Under 
present law special-duty officers must be as- 
signed a Reserve running mate with the 
result that the Reserve officer would be re- 
tarded in the rate of promotion, thereby 
imposing an inequity on the Reserve officer 
through no fault of hisown. This subsection 
corrects this condition. 

Section 5 (b) (p. 10, line 16): No retroac- 
tive pay. 

Section 5 (b) amends section 608 of the 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act in order to 
make certain that there will be no retroac- 
tive pay authorized Coast Guard Reserve of- 
ficers prior to their appointment to a higher 
grade. This subsection therefore clarifies the 
existing provision which technically could 
have permitted the authorization of retro- 
active pay prior to the date of appointment. 

Section 5 (c) (p. 10, line 23): Validation of 
selections prior to July 1, 1955. 

This subsection provides that officers who 
were selected for promotion prior to July 1, 
1955, may be promoted under the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act of 1954. This provision, 
similar to the one contained in the bill with 
respect to Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
Officers, is a savings provision which avoids 
the necessity of reselecting for promotion 
those officers who had been selected but 
whose promotion had not been accomplished 
prior to July 1, 1955. 





Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the claims being made about the pro- 
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posed upper Colorado River project is 
that it would be high-cost development 

Editor Ken Byerly comments on this 
in a recent issue of his Lewistown 
(Mont.) Daily News. 


Mr. Byerly is quick to point out that 
part of the opposition to development 
of the upper Colorado River comes from 
downstream water users and that part 
of the opposition comes from those who 
oppose any reclamation development jn 
the West. 

Irrigation projects, as Mr. Byerly says 
“are our life blood, and we must con. 
tinue to work toward the development of 
every feasible irrigation project possi- 
ble.” 

The editorial follows: 

BANANAS ON PIKES PEAK? 

What is your reaction tc the following 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which is 
quotation from Representative Craic Hos. 
MER, Of California? 

“Mr. Speaker, the Congress might as well 
appropriate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the LaBarge irrigation 
project in Wyoming. 

“The LaBarge project is a part of the pro- 
posed multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

“The cost to the Nation's taxpayers of the 
LaBarge project would be $1,250 an acre. 

“The project would grow agricultural prod- 
ucts now supported by the taxpayers and in 
great surplus. Among these are grains, dairy 
products, and wool.” 

We don’t know whether or not the Call- 
fornia congressman is right or wrong on his 
figures. 

But we do know that southern California 
wants all the water from the Colorado River 
valley for its own use, and is opposed to any 
irrigation project in the upper valley which 
will benefit the people where the water comes 
from. 

If the proposed La Barge project would 
cost $1,250 an acre, we agree with Representa- 
tive HosMer that it is too expensive. 

However, we have a deep suspicion of 
most people from other parts of the country 
who oppose irrigation projects anywhere in 
the West. Such projects are important to 
this country. They are our life blood, and 
we must continue to work toward the de- 
velopment of every feasible irrigation project 
possible. 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress need not 
appropriate money to grow bananas on 
Pikes Peak. But it should appropriate 
funds for needed irrigation and recla- 
mation projects in the West. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
food needs of this country in 1975 will 
be 40 percent higher than they were in 
1950. 

During these 25 years an estimated 
15 million acres of farm land will be lost 
to expanding nonfarm facilities, and 25 
million acres will be lost by soil erosion. 

Irrigation and reclamation projects 
will help provide the 20 million to 30 
million acres in new cropland needed by 
1975, as well as the 20-percent increase 
in production per acre needed to meet 
our food requirements only 20 years from 
now. 

These projects will produce agricul- 
tural products which would otherwise 
eventually be in short supply. Among 
these are grains, livestock, and dal!J 
products. 
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Delaware River Deeper Channel Project 
Given the Go-Ahead Signal by Bureau 
of Budget and Approval of President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is most gratifying to learn that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President 
approved an item of $6 million to initiate 
dredging and rock removal in a section 
of the Delaware River and for replace- 
ment of the Delair Bridge. This is part 
of the general project of deepening the 
Delaware River channel between Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., in 
accordance with the authorization con- 
tained in the River and Harbor Act of 
1954. 

As has been generally known, an ap- 
priation up to this line has been with- 
held. This was because the Bureau of 
the Budget insisted that there should be 
a local participation in meeting the cost 
of the project by certain interests that 
would be benefited by a deepening of 
the channel. This was a new principle 
to be applied to river and harbor im- 
provements. It had never been applied 
to any similar project in all the years of 
the past history of our Nation. It was 
opposed on principle, and furthermore, 
because there was no general legislation 
making local participation in the costs 
a policy of our Government. It was 
therefore argued that it should not ap- 
ply to the Delaware River until there 
had been congressional action adopting 
it as a policy applicable to all river and 
harbor improvement projects. 

It is now gratifying to learn, following 
a conference between the United States 
Senators from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and interested Members of Con- 
gress from those States, what the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has recognized the 
merit of the arguments advanced for 
deeping the upper channel without re- 
quiring local participation in the cost 
until a uniform policy has been adopted 
and made applicable to all similar proj- 
ects. It is equally gratifying that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower concurs in this view- 
point. 

The correspondence relating to the 
Matter is herewith included as a part 
of our remarks. It reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D. C., June 29, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration proposed supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year 1956 
in the amount of $12,300,000 for the De- 
ng of Defense, civil functions, as 
OlloWws 

Department of Defense, civil functions; 
Department of the Army, rivers and harbors 
“nd flood control, construction, general: For 
’n additional amount for “Construction, 
keneral,” $6 million, to remain available 
until expended. 
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The budget document for fiscal year 1956 
included an item under the heading “Pro- 
posed for later transmission,” for the initia- 
tion of the dredging of the authorized 40- 
foot channel in the Delaware River between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., con- 
tingent upon reaching agreement with local 
interests on adequate cost sharing in some 
form. 

This project was authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act of 1954, and is presently 
estimated by the Corps of Engineers to 
cost $95,100,000. The amount of $6 million 
is necessary to initiate dredging and rock 
removal in the section of the channel be- 
tween Pennypacker Creek, Pa., and Delanco, 
N. J., and to initiate action toward replace- 
ment of the Delair Bridge. 

Substantial benefits are derived by indi- 
vidual users of our waterways. The demand 
of many sections of the country for water- 
resources projects, involving large sums of 
money, focuses attention on the need for 
developing suitable arrangements to enable 
the beneficiaries to meet their fair share of 
the cost and to ease the burden on the 
general taxpayers of the Nation which re- 
sults whenever an inordinate financial bur- 
den involved in such projects is imposed on 
the Federal Government. These arrange- 
ments should be consistent with an equitable 
general policy for sharing the cost of essen- 
tial water-resources projects. We have been 
faced with the problem of developing a 
method which would be equitable with re- 
spect to the Delaware River project and yet 
would not discriminate against this project 
in relation to other water-resources proj- 
ects. However, considerable time and effort 
will be required to develop a consistent over- 
all policy and to work out arrangements for 
its application to individual projects. 

Under the circumstances, and since no 
satisfactory proposal for bringing about an 
equitable sharing of the cost of the Delaware 
as a separate project has been found, it 
would seem fair not to further delay initia- 
tion of this project. We have in mind the 
importance of the Delaware River channel, 
not only to the continued economic develop- 
ment of the area but also to the Nation as 
awhole. Furthermore, local interests in the 
Delaware port area have made substantial 
investments in related harbor and terminal 
facilities to which an improved waterway is 
essential. 

Initiation of work on the Delaware River 
does not change the basic objective of devel- 
oping a satisfactory means for obtaining local 
contributions toward the cost of water devel- 
opment projects in line with the partnership 
policy of this administration, which would 
apply to the Delaware as well as other 
projects. 

Federal contributions to partnership projf- 
ects: For payment of contributions by the 
United States for flood storage in the Mark- 
ham Ferry project, as authorized by the act 
of July 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 450), $6,300,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

The 1956 budget message states that pro- 
vision will be made for cooperation in au- 
thorized partnership projects such as the 
Markham Ferry project in Oklahoma. This 
project, under the terms of the authorization 
contained in Public Law 476, approved July 6, 
1954, will be constructed for hydroelectric 
power production and flood control in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Federal Power 
Act, by the Grand River Dam Authority, 
an instrumentality of the State of Okla- 
homa. The project will involve a total cost 
of about $25 million, of which not to exceed 
$6,500,000 is authorized to be contributed 
by the United States for flood-control stor- 
age in the reservoir. This authorized Fed- 
eral payment will be reduced by an amount 
for certain lands to be conveyed to the Grand 
River Dam Authority by the United States, 
presently estimated at $200,000. 

On June 22, 1955, the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued a license to the Grand River 
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Dam Authority to construct the Markham 
Ferry project (FPPC Project No. 2183). The 
full amount of $6,300,000 is required to be 
appropriated at this time in order to enable 
the Authority to sell revenue bonds to fi- 
nance its part of the cost of construction. 
The appropriated funds will be administered 
by the Chief of Engineers, and transferred 
periodically to the Authority in amounts 
commensurate with the construction work 
completed by the Authority. 

In view of the above considerations, I rec- 
ommend that the foregoing proposed supple- 
mental appropriations be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 





THE WHITE House, 
Washington, June 29, 1955. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Simr: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of the Congress 
proposed supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $12,- 
300,000 for the Department of Defense—Civil 
Functions. 

The details of these proposed appropria- 
tions, the necessity therefor, and the reasons 
for their submission at this time are set 
further in the attached letter from the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
whose comments and observations thereon I 
concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 





Lake Michigan Water Diversion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the favorable action by the 
Committee on Public Works on the Lake 
Michigan water diversion bill introduced 
by the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O’BriEN] and supported by the 
solid congressional delegation from Cook 
County, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican, it is expected the measure soon will 
reach the floor of the House. I think it 
will be helpful to the House to know the 
public sentiment in the city of Chicago. 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the Chicago Daily 
News of June 27, 1955, as follows: 

DIVERSION NEEDED 

President Eisenhower vetoed last year a 
bill to authorize an increase in the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago 
through the Illinois Waterway. This was 
a great disappointment to Chicago, which 
has long sought the increase as a sanitary 
measure, and a lesser one to Army engi- 
neers, who would like to test the effect of 
an increased flow. 

Another effort to win the increase (from 
1,500 to 2,500 cubic feet per second) is being 
made in a new bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative O’BriEN, Democrat, of Tllinois. It 
has just been approved by a House public 
works subcommittee. 

This time the proponents of the increase 
have omitted from the measure any sug- 
gestion, such as was previously made, that 
the increase would be an aid to navigation. 
This is not, of course, a surrender on this 
important point but a stratagem designed 
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to circumvent one of the objections made by 
the President in his veto message last year. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s veto also was prompted 
by Canadian objections to diversion, made 
through the State Department. As of this 
date, no such objections have been made to 
the new bill. 

The Army engineers say they would wel- 
come the 3-year-test increase in order to 
determine once and for all the effects of 
the larger diversion. 

We trust that Congress will again press 
this important legislation to passage and 
that the President will this time permit it 
to become law, 


Mr. Speaker, on June 28, 1955, the 
morning following the publication of the 
above editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News, the following editorial appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune: 

TEST THE EFFECTS OF LAKE DIVERSION 


A House subcommittee has approved the 
bill permitting a slight increase in lake di- 
version at Chicago, and chances for its ap- 
proval by Congress appear to be good. A 
similar bill passed at the last session was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower for reasons 
which obviously were political; he was fear- 
ful of offending several well organized groups 
in other lake States. 

The bill now pending has a preamble 
plainly stating that the purpose of the 
measure is to make a test of the effects of 
diversion. For 3 years the average flow out 
of the lake at Chicago would be increased 
from 1,500 to 2,500 cubic feet a second, and 
the Army engineers would study what results, 
if any, could be discerned in the levels of the 
Great Lakes. The engineers are heartily in 
favor of making such a study. 


Opponents of the proposal have contended 
for many years that it is a horrid plot by 
Chicago to steal their water and that any 
increase in diversion is likely to damage the 
navigation capacity of the lakes. These 
claims, of course, are nonsense. As the 
leading port city on the lakes, Chicago would 
be the last to wish any harm to navigation 
and the first to join in any movement to 
conserve the water resources of the Great 
Lakes Basin. 


These resources are getting more valuable 
every year as population growth increases 
the need for water in all the lake cities. The 
time may not be far off when some of the 
lake States will seek to divert water for irri- 
gation to increase crop yields in dry years. 
Several proposals along this line have already 
been made, including a scheme for a canal 
across northern Michigan which could be 
tapped for distribution through most of the 
State. 

Reliable information on the effects of di- 
version now is lacking. All the Lake States, 
for their own good, ought to join Chicago in 
supporting the pending bill so that a 3-year 
test can be made. 


Williams-Hart Forest in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the ReEcorp, under unanimous con- 
sent, an editorial on the Williams-Hart 
Forest in Israel from the pen of Philip 
Slomovitz, the distinguished and produc- 
tive editor of the Detroit Jewish News 
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of June 24, 1955. It is a soulful narra- 
tive that comes from the heart of a man 
who has done so much for humanity, 
for Zionism, and for Jewry. Let it be 
preserved for posterity: 

THE WILLIAMS-HART FOREST IN ISRAEL 


On the slopes of the Galilean hills, over- 
looking Nazareth, the first saplings were 
planted recently to mark the beginnings for 
the Queen Elizabeth Coronation Forest in 
Israel. On that occasion, the British Am- 
bassador to Israel, J. W. Nicholls, read this 
message from Her Majesty the Queen: 

“The Jewish subjects of the British Crown 
have enjoyed freedom to profess their faith 
in England and in my territories for many 
centuries. Throughout the Commonwealth 
they now number over 800,000. Among them 
are men and woment distinguished in every 
walk of life and their loyalty and devotion to 
the Crown are matched only by their attach- 
ment to the faith of their forefathers. It 
was, therefore, with particular pleasure that 
I accepted the suggestion of my Jewish sub- 
jects that they should commemorate my 
coronation with the planting of a forest in 
Israel. May it flourish as a symbol of 
friendship which links my peoples and the 
people of Israel.” 

It is not the first such project in Israel; 
nor is it the last. Many forests have been 
planted in Israel, in honor and in memory of 
many distinguished personalities. But every 
effort of this magnitude entails such distinct 
honors that Queen Elizabeth has been able, 
in a very brief message, to incorporate heart- 
felt reactions to it. 

We make mention of this historic occur- 
rence in relation to a similar undertaking in 
Michigan to honor our 2 chief executives, 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams and Lt. Gov. Philip 
A. Hart, with a forest in Israel. We quote 
the above message as an admonition to them 
as well as to the Jewish community that a 
forest in Israel entails honor and responsi- 
bility—and a recognition of the historic sig- 
nificance of the rebirth of a state that has 
been in dormancy for 2,000 years. 

The miracle of Israel’s rebirth is so great 
that some people, even those who have the 
great privilege of visiting this state, seeing 
it in bloom, witnessing the progress made 
during the past 7 years, accept it as a normal 
fact. They fail to realize the abnormalcy 
of such growth. They compare it with Is- 
rael’s neighbors who have been thriving on 
incomes from rich oil wells and they tell us 
that “Beirut also is progressing.” There- 
fore, in introducing a new Israeli forest, it 
is properly excusable that it should be ac- 
companied by recollections of events that 
have changed the course of history and have 
made possible the rise of a new era of dig- 
nity for Jewry at large. 

“Eretz Israel”—‘the land of Israel”—is 
a term that never faded from Jewish mem- 
ories. It lived in the hearts and the minds 
of Jews everywhere. It was the symbol of 
an aspiration for the return of the people 
Israel to the land of Israel. 

But for 2,000 years it was decreed other- 
wise. It was declared to be an impossibility. 
Zionists were called visionaries. Who would 
have dreamt that dreams and prophecies 
would come true. 

But our generation was privileged to see 
the emergence of the miracle. The dream 
did come true. It came true in a most 
tragic period in our history, when a third of 
our people were murdered, in a time when 
the fate of mankind hung in the balance. 

Many factors played their roles in this 
miracle, but the most important of all was 
the determined will of the Jewish people to 
end, once and for all time, the homeless- 
ness of Jews, to make the recurrence of Nazi 
extermination plans impossible, to restore 
to Jews their dignity, to straighten the backs 
of our kinsmen who have defied all obstacles 
to declare themselves free men and women. 
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It happened, contrary to all Predictions 
in defiance of conditions which seemed t, 
militate against the establishment of , 
Jewish state. It happened in our time. 

When, therefore, reality is taken for 
granted, when a miracle is reduced to simple 
comparisons of Tel Aviv with Cairo, it ingj- 
cates a lack of vision and failure to grasp the 
significance of the great events occurring 
in the memory even of our children. a 

We make bold to say these things on the 
occasion of the planting of a new. forest in 
Israel, in order that the great merit of such 
an occurrence should not be underestimated. 

Every tree planted in Israel is part of the 
procedure of giving recognition to the mira. 
cle of Israel’s rebirth. How much more 
important, therefore, is the establishment of 
an entire forest? And when the chief execy- 
tives of a great State of our Union are 
honored with a forest that is to bear their 
names, the sanctity of the occasion deserves 
very great recognition. 

Governor Williams and Lieutenant Goy. 
ernor Hart are greatly honored at this time 
by our community. We congratulate them 
on the distinction accorded them. May the 
event merit all the glory that centers in it, 


Ohio Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dim 
view taken of the proposed upper Colo- 
rado project by Ohio voters has been 
expressed editorially in the Marietta 
Times on May 7 and the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on May 26. The editorials are 
as follows: 


[From the Marietta (Ohio) Times of May 7, 
1955] 


HERE’s ONE FOR THE Book 


Raids on the Federal Treasury for land 
reclamation and water conservation projects, 
many of them impractical and expensive, are 
so numerous that they attract little public 
attention when they are mentioned. Even 
when at best they can benefit only a few 
property owners or small communities at the 
expense of the whole people they are ac- 
cepted almost as a matter of course. 


Pork-barrel Senators and Representatives 
look around for something they can do for 
their States or districts, and incidentally for 
themselves politically. Cost means little to 
them, when it is tax money that is to be 
spent, nor do they concern themselves with 
whether the expenditure will be a good in- 
vestment. They shut their eyes and vote 
for fellow members’ pet measures, expecting 
to be repaid in kind, when the time comes. 
Now, while Government warehouses 4!é 
bursting with surplus farm products, there 
are proposals that large areas of high sage- 
brush country be brought under irrigation 
at fantastic cost. Some 70 reclamation pro)- 
ects, to cost more than $4 billion, are either 
under construction or authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Probably the most amazing of these 
schemes has been called to public attention 
by former Gov. Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming, 
chairman of one of the groups of the Hoover 
Commission. This is the supercolossal uppe! 
Colorado River project, designed for power 
and irrigation, the latter being largely '™ 
high altitudes where the growing seasous 
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are short. He gives some interesting figures 
for taxpayers. 

Bringing water to these districts, he says, 
will cost $906 per acre, yet most of the land, 
after irrigation, will not be worth more than 
$150 an acre. But that is only the beginning, 
for hidden costs whoop this up to at least 
42,900 per acre. Governor Miller shows by 
the Government’s own figures that “Federal 
subsidy for each of the 420 chief farms con- 
trolling over half the (central Arizona) proj- 
ect acreage is $2,720,000." The proposal 
there is to pump water from the Colorado 
River to a height of 1,000 feet, then send it 


some 300 miles by canal to irrigate 226,000 
Arizona acres at a construction cost of $9,200 
an acre. 


If the goal is more crop production, Mr. 
Miller sensibly points out, even a small frac- 
tion of such sums could be spent on lands in 
the humid belts that are now lying idle or are 
peing destroyed by erosion, with greater ben- 
efits. It would be even more sensible for the 
public to demand of the legislators that such 
scandalous waste be stopped, and at the same 
time curb its demands for such handouts. 





|From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer of 
May 26, 1955] 


PuBLIC POWER AND ECHO ParRK 


The vast and spectacular canyons of the 
upper Colorado, on the Colorado-Utah bor- 
der, are a long, long way from the placid val- 
ley of the Ohio. Yet every midwesterner has 
astake in the fight now being waged in Con- 
gress to flood a part of the upper Colorado by 
construction of the highly controversial Echo 
Park Dam. 

The stake we hold is both economic and 
spiritual. The dam would cost more than $1 
billion and would crack the very core of our 
national parks concept. 

It seem strange indeed that a Republican 
administration, representing the party which 
has opposed public power and the TVA, 
should endorse Echo Park Dam, one of the 
largest and certainly the most expensive pub- 
lic-power projects ever conceived. But even 
if we overlook this political ambiguity we, 
as taxpayers, cannot overlook the costs in- 
volved, 

Echo Park would serve a dual purpose— 
power and irrigation. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate that the power from its pro- 
posed turbine would cost $883 a kilowatt. 
Power can be produced in the same area by 
steam generators for $170 a kilowatt. Echo 
Park kilowatts would cost 414 times as much 
as those produced on the Columbia, and from 
3 to 6 times as much as current produced 
slong the Tennessee. 

One must consider, of course, the added 
potential of the irrigation water which would 
flow from the impoundment. But a little 
study here indicates that these costs are 
even more fantastic. 

According to Senator Paut Dovcias—and 
he, remember, is a defender of public power 
Projects generally—Echo Park irrigation 
costs would total around $2,142 an acre on 
land which might bring as much as $150 an: 
“re. The Senator has commented that 
farm surpluses can be increased at a much 
more reasonable figure—if that’s what the 
country wants to do. 

The proposed impoundment would flood a 
part—the most important part—of the 
Dinosaur National Monument. It would 
thus invade the national park system, and 
fet a precedent which most certainly would 
endanger vital park installations from one 
side of the Nation to the other. Conserva- 
“onists and nature lovers all over the coun- 
ty are opposed. 

Another consideration—and an important 
one—also appears. Echo Park, if it were 
to receive congressional approval today, 
couldn’t start operation for at least a dec- 
ade. In view of the lightninglike develop- 
— in the field of atomic-power produc- 
‘on, isn’t it reasonable to believe that hydro 
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power production may be outmoded even 
before this dam can be completed? Shall we 
risk $1 billion and more and destroy a park 
system to build a public power plant which 
we may never use at all? 

The answer now rests with the House of 
Representatives in Washington. 





Taft’s Memory Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting a newspaper arti- 
cle from the Minot Daily News, Minot, 
N. Dak., which emphasizes the high re- 
gard in which the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft was held by members of all 
parties and all factions. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Stenvick, long a leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party, was the first North 
Dakotan to contribute to this memorial 
tower to Senator Taft. 

The article follows: 

STENVICK, LIFELONG DEMOCRAT, Frrst NorTH 
DaxoTa DONOR TO Tarr TOWER 


First citizen in North Dakota and possibly 
United States to donate money for a me- 
morial tower in Washington to the late 
United States Senator Robert A. Taft was 
“Mr. Democrat” himself—E. H. Stenvick of 
Minot. 

Stenvick sent a $25 check to the Minot 
Daily News today, requesting it be forwarded 
to the Robert A. Taft Memorial Foundation. 
The foundation plans a 100-foot-high bell 
tower in Washington as a memorial to the 
Republican Senate leader, who died of can- 
cer on July 31, 1953. 

Stenvick is a Democrat, has been for many, 
many years. 

He made that point clear, but also stressed 
he had always considered Senator Taft an 
“incorruptible man of integrity and ability.” 

Stenvick’s memories of politicians go back 
a long way. He can vividly recall the days 
when Taft’s father, William Howard Taft, 
was in the White House. 

Stenvick had a lot of respect for the elder 
Taft, too, but he didn’t vote for him. 

As a matter of fact, the Minot man con- 
fessed, he didn’t vote for Franklin Roosevelt 
or Harry Truman either. 

So that statement cculdn’t be misinter- 
preted, however, Stenvick added hastily: 

“T am still a Democrat.” 

During the John Burke administration 
“Sten” was the Democratic power in North 
Dakota. 

He is a former chairman of the Ward 
County Democratic committee, served on the 
State committee for 20 years, and was one of 
the top organizers of the party for a long, 
long time. 

Stenvick also served as postmaster of 
Minot during President Wilson’s administra- 
tion and was chief game warden of North 
Dakota for a number of years. 

The Minot man emphasized he wasn't 
giving the $25 for the memorial tower be- 
cause of Taft’s political leanings. He wrote 
out his check only because of one very sim- 
ple reason—he respected and admired Sen- 
ator Taft and if they want to raise a bell 
tower to the memory of Taft, why that’s per- 
fectly all right by Stenvick. 

In fact, he thinks it’s a fine idea. 
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Should We Encourage Our Youth Not To 
Finish High School? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, very soon we will be called upon 
to resume consideration of a military 
Reserve training program for our Na- 
tion. We will consider a bill that is dif- 
ferent in certain respects from the one 
which this House debated more than a 
month ago, yet the present bill will be 
similar, in the overall picture, to its pre- 
decessor. 

I know that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has devoted a lot of time, thought, 
and work to this very complex problem. 
Members of the committee and its staff 
have been cooperative and courteous 
whenever I have had occasion to confer 
with them upon any matter within their 
jurisdiction and I commend them most 
highly for the fine work they do. I em- 
phasize, Mr. Speaker, that I am not op- 
posing a Reserve program. To the con- 
trary, it is my considered opinion that 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
strong, effective Reserve training pro- 
gram is one of our best means of assur- 
ing our Nation’s defense. 

Properly administered, a fair and just 
Reserve program can afford this coun- 
try an adequate manpower pool of 
trained men, and at the same time cause 
a minimum of dislocation to our basic 
economic system and to the normal lives 
of the individuals affected. A voluntary 
program of Reserve training, such as is 
provided by the forthcoming legislation, 
is, it seems to me, a necessity if we are to 
remain strong and free as a nation. 

Despite all the time and effort, the 
committee has put into this legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, there still may be room for 
improvement. I have not yet seen the 
committee report on H. R. 7000, but it is 
my understanding that it will not contain 
a remedial amendment which I offered 
when H. R. 5297 was under consideration 
and which was accepted in principle. If 
the amendment were acceptable in prin- 
ciple, it seems to follow that it should be 
acceptable legislatively as well. I cannot 
conceive of a situation in which we would 
deliberately legislate against something 
conceded to be acceptable in principle. 
I hope that my understanding is incor- 
rect, and that my amending provision 
will be a part of the new bill. 

My concern with one feature of any 
Reserve training program involves the 
possibility of indirectly encouraging 
young men to interrupt or abandon their 
formal academic training before com- 
pleting high school. When H. R. 5297 
was being considered by this body, I of- 
fered an amendment which would have 
provided that men were not eligible to 
participate in the volunteer 6-month 
training program unless they had 
reached the age of 19 years or had com- 
pleted their high-school education. This 
amendment, as I have said, was accepted 
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in principle by the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee but without 
a formal vote of the membership of this 
body. 

At that time, I wrote educators in my 
State advising them of my amendment. 
I have received responses from most of 
these people, 100 percent of these re- 
sponses expressing approval of the 
amendment. In addition, there has been 
spontaneous interest shown in the mat- 
ter by educators on the national level. 
Only this morning all of you, I am sure, 
found on your desks a letter from the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals which outlined in pretty con- 
crete form the position of these people. 
The letter I received from this organi- 
zation had an added note expressing the 
hope that I will introduce this amend- 
ment again. 

My purpose today, Mr. Speaker, is to 
call attention to excerpts from letters I 
have received from these educators. Per- 
mit me to quote a few of them: 

I have read your statement rather care- 
fully. I feel the suggested changes that you 
have made in the bill are ail important and 
definitely should be included if the bill is to 
become law. 


Without doubt if your amendment is not 
adopted, we will see many high-school boys 
join the Armed Forces before they have grad- 
uated and, thereby, deplete our enrollment 
and halt the education progress of those 
boys. 


The arguments presented by you in favor- 
ing the amendment cannot be improved up- 
on as all school administrators will agree that 
it is imperative for a boy to first complete 
his high-school education as the first step 
toward a successful vocation. 


Most educators have long opposed any pro- 
gram that would encourage young men to 
abandon high school in favor of early enlist- 
ment in the armed services. Recognizing that 
national defense is of primary concern, we, 
nonetheless, feel that they can be of greater 
service to their country after having received 
a@ basic high-school education. Therefore 
your amendment to H. R. 5297 seems to be 
very well considered. 


It is an all-too-common occurrence to have 
one who has dropped out of school to enlist 
to start writing back to his school to find out 
how he can get his diploma. 


It becomes increasingly important that our 
young people finish high school in order that 
they may be useful, constructive citizens in 
our society. It is hard enough to keep them 
in school without adding inducements for 
them to leave early. In fact, we can well use 
more inducements for them to remain until 
they have finished. 


I feel that even now too many of our boys 
are leaving school to enter the armed serv- 
ices with the idea that they may complete 
their high-school education through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute or by 
other methods which have been recognized in 
the past. I feel that your amendment will 
eliminate some of these boys from wanting 
to drop out of high school, and will result in 
a better educated citizenry and a higher 
quality of men in our Armed Forces. 


We believe that there is much to be gained 
by having students complete their high- 
school education before entering the armed 
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services. I am very much in favor of your 
program concerning this bill. 


I am sure that the bill without the amend- 
ment would cause a number of high-school 
students who are nearing the age of 19 to 
drop out of school and apply for the Reserve 
program. Certainly the amendment would 
eliminate the situation. I am very sure that 
you would rather have a boy in this type of 
program who had completed high school 
than one who had not. 


There is always a tendency for some boys 
who are doing quite well in school to get 
over anxious to enter military service. Then 
when they come back 2 or 3 years later, they 
are out of harmony in swinging into the 
regular high-school routine. 


I believe these few quotes illustrate 
very adequately the position taken by 
educators on this matter. I believe their 
position is a valid one in that encourage- 
ment for interruption or abandonment 
of high school is injurious to the indi- 
vidual and, in turn, to the Nation’s fu- 
ture. I feel we should give very careful 
consideration to this feature of whatever 
reserve training program ultimately is 
approved by Congress. Again, I repeat, 
I do hope we pass a good reserve training 
bill. 


Pennsylvania Joins Parade Opposing 
Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, urging 
Pennsylvania voters to let their Con- 
gressmen know of that State’s stern op- 
position to the proposed upper Colorado 
project was a strong editorial in the Oil 
City Blizzard on May 20. The paper 
warned as follows: 

Ler Your CONGRESSMAN KNow 


Every resident of this area has a personal 
stake in a matter now pending before Con- 
gress which, if approved, would cost them 
plenty and return them absolutely nothing. 

The matter is the Upper Colorado River 
project providing for the construction of 
huge dams on the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries at a cost to the Nation’s taxpayers 
of an estimated $4 billion, all in hidden in- 
terest subsidies. 

Pennsylvania’s share of this staggering 
sum would be $277 million. This means that 
every taxpayer in this area, along with all 
others in the Commonwealth, would again 
be put through the tax wringer for some- 
thing that would be of no benefit to them 
whatever. 

In fact, the upper Colorado project would 
benefit only a mere handful of citizens and 
that at fantastic cost. It’s about as wasteful 
and unwarranted as any project could pos- 
sibly be. If carried out, it would result in 
power production at fantastically high rates; 
irrigation per area at a cost many times the 
conceivable value of the land; and it would 
threaten destruction of a large section of our 
national parks and monuments. 

There is danger this project may be author- 
ized, unless the people raise their voices in 
protest. The bill for it already has passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House. 


June 29 


Unless they want to be slapped with an. 
other unwarranted and unnecessary tax bur. 
den, citizens should make their protest, 
heard and notify their Congressman they 
want the bill for the upper Colorado River 
project tossed into the wastebacket wherg 
it should be. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following article 
from the American Bar Association 
Journal by Mr. Walter E. Wiles, an able 
member of the Illinois bar, dealing with 
the subject of congressional investiga- 
tions: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS: A REEXAMI- 
NATION OF THE BASIC PROBLEM 


(By Walter E. Wiles, of the MLlinois bar, 
Chicago) 


Nowhere in the Constitution is anything 
said about investigations by congressional 
committees or even by Congress. 

It follows that whatever power Congress 
has to conduct investigations through its 
committees is such as may be construed to 
be incident to the powers expressly con- 
ferred. The Constitution in article I, sec- 
tion 1, confers on the Congress “All legis- 
lative powers herein granted.” Section 2, 
confers one power on the House of Repre- 
sentatives not strictly legislative, 1. e., “the 
sole power of impeachment.” Section 3 con- 
fers on the Senate “the sole power to try all 
impeachments.” This is a measure of judi- 
cial power conferred on the Senate. Section 
5 makes each House the “Judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members,” and gives to each House the 
power to “punish its Members of disorderly 
behavior,” and to “expel a Member.” Those 
powers might also be said to be judicial in 
their nature, perhaps the power to expel 4 
Member by a two-thirds vote might be con- 
sidered an executive power. 

Some of the 18 provisions of section 8 
read as if they conferred power both legis- 
lative and executive, but that all of those 
powers are limited to legislative import |s 
established by other provisions of the Con- 
stitution and by long-accepted construction. 

It, therefore, follows that whatever powers 
Congress has to make investigations of any- 
thing must be incident to enabling it to per- 
form its function of enacting legislation, or 
to enable it to perform one or more of its 
limited judicial functions. 

Certainly, it would not be seriously con- 
tended that the Congress must originate all 
legislation within the powers conferred with- 
out inquiring into the need for legislation; 
hence, it foliows that Congress may investi- 
gate all matters that will aid it to determine 
the need for legislation or in formulating the 
legislation when the need has been de- 
termined. 

Also, it would be unrealistic to ascribe per- 
fection to Congress in all its enactments. It 
follows that investigation of the operation 
of legislation already enacted to determine 
whether it is effectively accomplishing 1% 
purpose, and if not fully effective, whether 
more is needed or some should be taken away 
is a valuable aid to Congress in performing 
its duties. 

Then, since the House of Representatives 
has the sole power of impeachment, it 0d- 
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yiously has the power and the duty when oc- 
casion demands to investigate the conduct 
of any executive or judicial officer subject to 
jmpeachment. 

The Senate advises on and consents to 
treaties, and confirms many executive ap- 
pointments. It can perform these duties 
only after sufficient investigation to be 
properly informed. 

The Congress has the power to submit pro- 


posed constitutional amendments to the 


states for ratification. 

hese are all the instances beyond a con- 
sideration of its own organization and rules 
in which the power to conduct investigations 


can be fairly inferred from the powers con- 
ferred on the Congress. 

It, therefore, follows that the purposes of 
every investigation by a congressional com- 
mittee fall within one of the following 
*(a) To ascertain what new legislation is 
needed 

(b) To ascertain what 
should be repealed. 


existing laws 


(c) To ascertain whether legislation 
which has been enacted is effectively ac- 
complishing its purpose, with a view to 
changes where called for. 

(d) Inquiring into the fitness of nomi- 
nees for office before confirmation. (Senate 


only.) 

(e) Securing information on the advis- 
ability of ratifying a treaty. (Senate only.) 

(f) Inquiring into the need for submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment. 

(g) Policing the conduct of Members of 
Congress themselves and their elections. 

(h) Inquiring into the conduct of public 
officers to determine whether there should 
be impeachment. (House only.) 

None of these, except the last two, look 
to placing charges against anyone for any- 
thing. All other investigations are for the 
purpose of informing Congress. They are 
not judicial hearings. There is no need of 


the safeguards of the rules of evidence which 
have been developed over the centuries to 
try the guilt or innocence of men. Infor- 
mation to aid the Congress in the formula- 


tion of legislation may be of great value, yet 
it might not be admissible as evidence in a 
court of law. In short, a congressional in- 
vestigation, except in impeachment cases, is 
neither a trial nor the gathering of evidence 
for purposes of a trial. 


The theory has been advanced in some 
quarters that witnesses before congressional 
committees should be given the right to be 


represented by counsel, that they should 
have the right of cross-examination of other 
witnesses, as well as the right of examina- 
tion by their own counsel, and that they 
should have the right to offer rebuttal testi- 
mony. 


The proponents of these theories, if they 


are sincere, overlook the purpose of the pres- 
ence of these people anu the capacity in 
which they appear. They are subpenaed as 
witnesses, nothing else. Only those with 
gullty consciences fancy themselves as de- 
fendants. Even in courts of law, witnesses 
are not represented by counsel participating 


in the trial, they have no right of cross-exam- 
ination or rebuttal. Only the parties to the 
lawsuit have these rights, yet witnesses sub- 
Penaed in a trial are compelled to testify. 
This may be and sometimes is, very embar- 
Tassing to the witness, yet he must answer 
unless he invokes his constitutional right to 
hot testify so as to incriminate himself, and 
that, too, may be embarrassing to him. 

A witness before a congressional commit- 
tee has all the protection of a witness in a 
Court of law. Why should he have any more? 
. the business of all the people less impor- 
‘ant than the business of two litigants? 


Actually congressional committees inves- 
tigating Subversive activities permit wit- 
“ape to be represented by counsel, and per- 
~~ & Witness to consult counsel before an- 


ering a question, even after the question 
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has been asked, which is a concession to the 
witness that no court would tolerate. 

We meet people who have not taken the 
trouble to inform themselves who complain 
that witnesses are deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights by not being confronted with 
their accusers as such. If a witness in a trial 
for theft should give evidence which refiects 
on a prior or subsequent witness, the witness 
reflected upon cannot confront his accuser in 
that trial, yet no one seems outraged because 
of this rule. 

There would be no problem if we would 
keep in mind that a committee hearing is 
not a trial and that people are called there 
in the capacity of witnesses only, subject to 
the rights and protection of witnesses. They 
are not charged with anything, and the com- 
mittee has no power to adjudicate the guilt 
of anyone. 

Much misunderstanding has been devel- 
oped in the minds of a considerable portion 
of the public by careless and misleading 
statements that appear in the press. These 
statements are sometimes by well inten- 
tioned persons who have pursued an erro- 
neous approach to the subject. Other times 
they are the result of deliberate propaganda 
for the purpose of discrediting the congres- 
sional committees and destroying their ef- 
fectiveness. 

For example, we hear the man on the 
street remark that he is in sympathy with 
the object of Senator So-and-So, naming the 
chairman of a committee, but that he does 
not approve the Senator’s method. Yet, 
when we inquire of this same citizen what 
methods have been used, that he disap- 
proves, he cannot name a single thing that 
has been done that he objects to, and when 
pressed for his suggestions he indicates that 
he favors much more drastic action than 
has ever been taken by congressional com- 
mittees. We also find many who think of 
these investigations as trials with charges 
and the right to answer, with a determina- 
tion of guilt to be made by the committee. 
When this same citizen realizes that there 
is no indictment and no determination of 
guilt within the powers of the committees, 
he no longer finds any fault with the meth- 
ods of the committee. 

We are not unaware that the publicity 
attendant on the committee hearing may 
disseminate testimony which reflects on the 
character of a person named in the testi- 
mony and which may have a material effect 
on his social or economic standing in the 
future, but the same thing may happen in a 
lawsuit. The scope of the dissemination, 
and consequently its effect, is determined by 
the public interest in the proceedings. 

We have yet to find a method by which 
this possibility can be avoided and at the 
same time permit our judicial and legislative 
bodies to effectively carry out their func- 
tions. 

We doubt that many people would favor 
star chamber secret meetings of legislative 
bodies or judicial tribunals, and if such 
meetings were permitted they would presage 
the death of liberty. 

Preliminary investigations may be made 
in secret by grand juries, but before the 
issues can be determined, the American way 
is an open trial. Legislative bodies may make 
inquiries in secret sessions, but before they 
take action to legislate or otherwise perform 
their functions, the basis on which they act 
should be disclosed to the people in whose 
namé they act. 

It may well be true that witnesses in both 
courts and legislative committee hearings 
have given testimony which tends to smear 
innocent people. That was notoriously true 
of witnesses appearing before investigating 
committees of the Senate during the Tea- 
pot Dome era, when regard for the effect of 
testimony which reflected on people who may 
have been innocent perhaps reached its all- 
time low; but it is difficult to see how this 
could have been avoided without denying to 
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the Congress full exercise of its constitutional 
functions. 

The policy of the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
to afford opportunity to be heard to people 
who may have been reflected upon by the 
testimony of other witnesses is an example of 
the recent efforts of congressional committees 
to prevent injury to innocent persons when- 
ever possible to do so. 

It is of more than passing moment that 
the greatest hue and cry arises out of those 
instances of congressional investigations 
which lead into subversive conspiracies and 
treason. 

If the same people who now object to the 
methods of investigation by the committees 
now engaged in obtaining information upon 
which to formulate legislation for our na- 
tional security ever objected to the smear 
tactics of the Teapot Dome investigations, 
the subpenaing of telegraph records by a 
Senate committee headed by Senator Black, 
or the smear tactics, or worse, of the Buil- 
winkle committee, with regard to Dr. Wirt, 
in the thirties, or to the methods of the more 
recent Committee of the House headed by 
the late Congressman Buchanan, they never 
made their voices heard. 

We would not like to conclude that it is 
fear of who may be exposed that provokes the 
objections rather than the methods of the 
investigators. 

Certainly, we do not ascribe such motives 
to all the people who have voiced objections, 
but we do fear that those good people are 
sometimes influenced by the carefully plant- 
ed propaganda of others whose motives are 
not nearly so pure. 

In any event, we believe that the lawyers, 
and particularly the bar associations can 
render a public service by educating the pub- 
lic to the nature and purposes of legislative 
committee investigations. 


If there were a complete understanding on 
the part of the public of the purposes and 
the reason for the procedure, there would 
never be any witnesses seeking to shield 
themselves with the fifth amendment unless 
they believed themselves to have committed 
a crime, if, indeed, there are any such now. 


Members of Congress are human beings, 
they may make errors, and their record has 
not always been one of representing the peo- 
ple intelligently and effectively, but the ham- 
mering out of the legislative process by in- 
vestigation and an attempt to understand 
both the will of the people and the means of 
accomplishing it is a safeguard of liberty and 
a check on excesses of the Executive without 
which constitutional government could not 
exist in a free country. 





To Keep the News Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star of June 7, 1955: 

To KEEP THE NEWS FREE 


A bill has been introduced in Congress 
that seeks to correct a dangerous infringe- 
ment on freedom of the press by the Federal 
Communications Commission. In the House, 
the bill is sponsored by Congressman OREN 
Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, and Con- 
gressman JOHN V. BEAMER, Republican, of 
Indiana. In the Senate it is sponsored by 
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Democrat Cart HaYvEN, of Arizona, and Re- 
publication Homer CaPeHakT, of Indiana. Its 
purpose is to prevent the FCC from denying 
radio or TV licenses to newspapermen on 
the sole grounds that they own or control 
newspapers. Under present FCC policies this 
is being done, and it is a clear case of 
class discrimination. 

When the FCC denies a license solely on 
the grounds that a newspaperman has ap- 
plied for it, or because of the policies fol- 
lowed by the newspaper involved, it is 
applying indirect pressure on that paper to 
change, redirect, or drop some of its editorial 
activities. It is beginning to appear as 
though a newspaperman has to tailor his 
editorial views to suit those of FCC members 
before he can be considered unbiased enough 
to hold a radio or TV license. 

Are newspapermen as a group somehow 
more suspect and less trustworthy than 
bankers, lawyers, businessmen, or politi- 
cians? Are they to be considered a group 
of second-class citizens just because they 
are experienced in the field of handling news 
and entertainment? It is an indictment of 
the entire newspaper profession to bar them, 
and only them, by administrative fiat as the 
FCC has done repeatedly in the past. It is 
rank discrimination to question the integrity 
of a newspaperman solely on the grounds 
that he belongs to this old and honored 
profession. 

Senators CAPEHART and HaypDENn, Congress- 
men BEAMER and Harris are fighting a bi- 
partisan battle to protect the press of Amer- 
ica from this obvious attempt by the FCC 
to regiment and control newspapers as well 
as radio and TV. They deserve the support 
of all Members of Congress who want to 
see the press remain strong, free, and vital. 





America, Ukraine, and the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America—The Ex- 
ample of San Francisco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been of late some talk to the effect 
that in the event of the withdrawal of 
Moscow’s forces and influence to the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union, the basis of a 
durable and just peace will have been 
laid. Anyone who is at all conversant 
with the history of Russian Communist 
aggression since 1918, as has been so well 
disclosed by the House Select Committee 
to Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, cannot but view such talk 
as being naive and historically ground- 
less. A shift of Russian occupation 
troops back to the borders of the Soviet 
Union would by no means eliminate the 
Iron Curtain, the very existence of which 
makes mockery of the concept of peace- 
ful coexistence of nations. Itwould mean 
nothing more than shifting the Iron 
Curtain slightly eastward. No doubt, if 
such a step were realized, it would con- 
stitute much-needed relief for 100 mil- 
lion non-Russians, but the properties of 
durability and justice would still be pat- 
ently lacking as long as the 120 million 
people in the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union continue to be held captive 
under the imperialist domination of 
Moscow. 
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In this country the fight for general 
recognition and understanding of this 
and other basic truths is being relent- 
lessly waged by one of our leading anti- 
Communist organizations, the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, led by 
its national chairman, Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, professor of economics at 
Georgetown University. An address de- 
livered by Dr. Dobriansky to the Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox League of Lehigh Valley 
demonstrates this spirited fight for jus- 
tice, freedom, and peace among all na- 
tions, particularly long-enslaved Ukraine 
and the other non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union. It stresses the inter- 
relationship of interests between Amer- 
ica and Ukraine and outlines the con- 
structive work of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee in promoting those 
common interests. 

I wish to include in the Recorp the 
short address by Dr. Dobriansky on 
America, Ukraine, and UCCA and the 
three statements issued by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America at San 
Francisco on the occasion of the 10th an- 
niversary of the United Nations, entitled 
“Ten Years Ago and Today,” “We Told 
You So,” and “Some Are Here Who 
Should Not Be Here and Many Are Not 
Who Should”: 

AMERICA, UKRAINE AND UCCA 

Whether some people are aware of it or not, 
a real and profound interrelationship exists 
between America, Ukraine and the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. Ukraine, 
being the largest and one of the most im- 
portant non-Russian nations behind the 
European Iron Curtain, is a natural ally of 
the United States in its mortal struggle 
against Russian Communist imperialism. To 
fail in the recognition of this salient fact, 
whether out of blindness of ignorance or 
intellectual bias, is tantamount to assisting 
Moscow in its drive for world conquest, not 
America, in its fight for freedom and a se- 
cure peace. Thus, it is the prime and sole 
function of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, a national body made up of 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, to widely 
propagate this basic political truth in all 
of its manifold aspects so that a sound and 
enlightened American policy toward the So- 
viet Union—one that does not exist today— 
can be founded. 

In the light of this real interrelat!onship 
it is certainly not difficult to understand and 
rationally justify the proposition that your 
unstinting support of the objectives and ac- 
tivities of UCCA amounts in reality to a sub- 
stantial contribution to the vital interests 
and welfare of our country. On the basis of 
its essential nature and the character of its 
outstanding operations, UCCA is conspicu- 
ously an American institution which has 
completely dedicated its resources to the 
furtherance of the fundamental interests of 
our Nation. And, above all, it is in the 
fundamental interest of our Nation to wage 
the century battle of liberation and freedom 
not only of Ukraine but of all the non-Rus- 
sian nations that have been reduced to the 
Communist imperialism of Moscow; indeed, 
of the majority of the Russian masses itself 
who has never had a conscious stake in the 
autocratic and tyrannical government of 
Moscow. 

The position and character of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America cannot 
logically and truthfully be otherwise in this 
great country of ours. If you have been 
troubled by the ill-founded notion that 
UCCA is a sort of “Ukrainian parliament,” 
representing interests that are not wholly 
and absolutely American, then you can well 
dispense with such troublesome thoughts for 
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this simply is not so, nor can it ever be 
If you have been disturbed by some foolish, 
irresponsible talk to the effect that ucc, 
is organically related or in any degree qe. 
pendent on or associated with foreign polit. 
ical parties or organs, be they Ukrainian or 
otherwise, then here, too, you will be re- 
lieved to know that this likewise is not trye 
nor can it ever be for effective politica) pur. 
poses. Moreover, if you have looked with 
distaste upon the petty political Cleavages 
that exist in several of our communities, 
then let me assure you that UCCA has 
served, and will continue to serve, as a prime 
Americanizing agency for our many newly 
arrived immigrants who have intelligently 
applied themselves to a quick adaptation to 
American customs and procedures of polit- 
ical behavior. In so many instances it js 
gratifying to witness this process at work: 
and in the final analysis, it is these people 
who will contribute vastly more to the free. 
dom and independence of Ukraine than 
those intractable souls who persist in their 
self-defeating ways to perpetuate a foreign 
brand of politics in the incompatible Amer- 
ican environment. Only the backstage jis 
the fitting place for the certain demise of 
these unadaptable individuals. 


With these lingering misconceptions of 
UCCA properly dispelled, it should be clearly 
evident to you now that the major direc- 
tions of the Congress committee these past 
few years are thoroughly constructive, pro- 
ductive and wholesome. There are circles 
of political activity and opinion in this 
country, not to mention those abroad, who 
deliberately concoct and spread such mis- 
conceptions in the hope of impeding the 
advances made by UCCA. Thus it is left 
to Americans like yourselves to become ac- 
tively engaged in the work of UCCA. 

At this point I should like to emphasize 
with the strongest possible overtones an 
observation that is most pertinent to your 
organization and similar groups. It has al- 
ways been a source of wonderment to me 
as to why our young religious groups, the 
Orthodox Youth League and the Catholic 
Youth League, as well as other youth or- 
ganizations, have failed to participate in the 
activities of the UCCA to the extent of be- 
coming one of the most dominant voices in 
UCCA. To answer this question to my own 
satisfaction, I have considered a number 
of plausible reasons, and, I must confess 
to you, I still find myself in a state of be- 
wilderment. First, surely there is no dearth 
of actual or potential leadership among 
these groups, so that one can immediately 
rule out this reason. Second, bearing in 
mind my earlier remarks on the real in- 
terrelationship, there is no logical diver- 
gence of thought concerning our common 
dedication to a strong America, a free 
Ukraine and the defeat of godless com- 
munism, which form the objectives of the 
Congress committee. Thus, this possible 
reason doesn’t apply. 

Third, religion and/or cultural and social 
affairs do not mix favorably with “politics.” 
This seems like a plausible reason, but if 
you reflect on it for a few moments, you 
cannot but be impressed by its total in- 
validity and untenability. The fact that 
you, as Americans, have chosen to desig- 
nate your group as being of Ukrainian back- 
ground, is evidence enough of the value you 
attach to your heritage. This is most com- 
mendable, but do not allow the ruling per 
spective of it all to escape you. This herl- 
tage that you value so and will transmit 
to your children, in all its grandeur © 
language, customs, culture and faith, could 
never have developed without the forma- 
tion and development of the Ukrainian na 
tion itself. And with a continuously fre 
and independent Ukrainian nation this her!- 
tage would have richly flowered many times 
more. In a real sense, the whole coinées 
before its parts if the latter are to exist 4 
all. If the adjective, Ukrainian, in youl 
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wonizational name is to have grounded 
meaning and indefinite temporal significance, 
what some are given to call “politics” must 
f necessity be combined with your re- 
' is and cultural or social activity. 


“. should be obvious then, that to actively 
cupport the survival and freedom of a na- 
tion, especially in these times when it is so 
crucial to the survival and freedom of our 
own Nation, cannot be flippantly cast aside 
as mere politics. UCCA is not as such in- 
terested in political parties: it places first 
things first, and fights for the freedom and 
independence of Ukraine, as a just end in 
scelf and also as a powerful weapon for our 
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America in the defeat of Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism. Let us not forget that with 
the destruction of the Ukrainian national 
state or national organs went the destruc- 
tion of both Ukrainian Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism. If it ever should come to 
pass, and it is no longer beyond the realm 
of real possibility, the destruction of our 
Nation would lead to similar consequences. 
Lest you have forgotten, the history of west- 
ern society to present date is punctuated 
preeminently by the growing freedom of na- 
tions, spurred on by three closely associated 
ideas—religion, liberty and independence. 
Was it sheer “politics” that movivated Chris- 
participate actively in halting the tide of 
atheist communism? Is is just politics that 
caused many a lay and clerical Orthodox and 
Catholic Ukrainian to join and fight with 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army for a free and 
independent Ukraine? Now, can you ration- 
ally regard it as simple politics to fight for a 
strong and independent America, in which 
we enjoy our religious and civil freedoms, by 
urging that we take enlightened advantage 
of the natural alliance that exists between 
Ukraine and America? 

I leave the answers to these basic ques- 
tions to you and your wise moderators. 
Your answers will find their adequate meas- 
ure at the next convention of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. It is my 
sincerest hope that your answer, and the 
answers of our other youth organizations, 
will be a strong and affirmative one; that it 
will seize the opportunity for a determina- 
tive role in UCCA; that it will convincingly 
demonstrate the truth of close association 
among the ideas of religion, liberty and in- 
dependence for the ultimate benefit of Amer- 
ica and Ukraine. Faith in God and country 
is the overruling spirit of UCCA activity. It 
is this faith that requires your good works, 
your solid contributions and your full par- 
ticipation. With proper perspective, with 
fervor and devotion to the highest ideals, 
are you prepared to meet this challenge of 
active American ictizenship in upholding 
and furthering those things that you value 
most? 


TEN YEARS AGO AND Topay 


Ten years ago, on this very forum, at the 
time of the establishment of the United Na- 
tions, the U.S. S. R. became its charter mem- 
ber, along with subjected nations of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, the latter two entering then 
the family of free nations of the world. 

The Russian-Bolshevik hierarchy in the 
Kremlin was then, as it is now, aware of the 
Importance of the dynamic force of national 
liberation of the Ukrainian people, and as a 
result it was continually compelled to make 
certain concessions in favor of Ukrainian 
fovereignty. In order to conceal from the 
World the struggle of the Ukrainian people 
vd real national independence, the Russian 
— recognized the status of the 
oo S. S. R. as a nation in “constitu- 
Vira: _ form and thus made possible 
Seema S membership in the U.N. The Bol- 
ines - difficulties in Ukraine in this re- 
Yalt were admitted by Stalin during the 
welt, souvereations with President Roose- 

‘. “The President told me that evening 
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at Yalta that Stalin felt his position in the 
Ukraine was difficult and insecure. A vote 
for Ukraine was essential the Marshal had 
declared, for Soviet Unity.” (Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., “Roosevelt and the Russians at 
the Yalta Conference.’’) 

Ten years ago the delegation of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America focused 
the attention of the appropriate powers on 
the anomalous fact that the Ukrainian S. S. 
R., although a member of the U. N., was still 
enslaved, and that those who were represent- 
ing Ukraine in the U. N. then—as well as 
those of the present time—were not the 
spokesmen of the will of the people, but 
merely of the Bolshevik government con- 
trolled from Moscow. A memorandum pre- 
sented at that time by the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America stated, among 
others: 

“Bill of National Rights for Stateless Peo- 
ples. 

“Such a bill of National Rights for State- 
less Peoples would have as its objective not 
only the preservation of the cultural and 
economic self-rule of foreign-ruled peoples, 
notably the Ukrainians, but also the oppor- 
tunity of attaining by peaceful methods their 
sovereign equality with other nations. What 
makes such a bill all the more imperative is 
the fact that totalitarian rule in Eastern Eu- 
rope with all its abuses of human rights is 
not likely to diminish now that the war in 
Europe is over; on the contrary, it may be- 
come even more rampant. Moreover, such 
a bill could be a means of guaranteeing to 
nations the Four Freedoms proclaimed by 
our late President Roosevelt in the Atlantic 
Charter.” (Quotation from “The Ukrainian 
Weekly,” New York, May 26, 1945.) 

The threat of a third world war has in- 
tensified in the last few years, and this is 
only due to unchecked Russian Bolshevik 
aggression which has taken more victims 
among nations since the end of World War 
II. In this march toward world conquest 
the Bolsheviks utilize all available means 
which suit their purpose at the moment. 
The tried military tactics of Tsarist Russia 
that “our borders move along with us” is 
given practical application by Red Russia, 
now going under the name of the U.S. 5S. R. 

The United Nations, designed to become 
the rampart against aggression and conquest, 
have not justified the hopes pinned on them 
by nations under Moscow’s oppression. Aims 
of national liberation of the colonial peoples 
became in the hands of Moscow, herself an 
oppressor, a strong weapon against the demo- 
cratic nations which Moscow represents to 
the world as reactionaries. The United Na- 
tions have thus far been unsuccessful in 
applying the same aims of national libera- 
tion in favor of nations enslaved by Russian 
bolshevism, although these aims are 50 
fondly utilized by the Bolsheviks against the 
free world. This we consider a basic omis- 
sion on the part of the United Nations and 
the nations of the free world. Only a clear 
program of a policy of liberation presented 
by the free world without any mental reser- 
vations will enhance the hopes of the en- 
slaved nations for liberation and inject vigor 
into their resistance against Bolshevik dic- 
tatorship. 


Certain principles adopted by some organs 
of the United Nations (as e. g. by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, that ‘‘All peoples 
and all nations shall have the right to self- 
determination, namely, the right freely to 
determine their political, economic, social, 
and cultural status” without their applica- 
tion in practice do not provide the enslaved 
nations with any guaranties of liberation 
and throw them into a state of apathy, which 
is fraught with danger to the free world. 

Ten years passed, and we American Ukrain- 
ians, descendants of those people who have 
been opposing Russian oppression for 300 
years, again come to all peace-loving nations 
on this high forum with a word of warning. 
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The present attitude of appeasement on the 
part of the Kremlin hierarchy is merely a 
maneuver to lull the vigilance of the free 
world and in preparation to create more 
trouble in the world and to continue aggres- 
sion. Coexistence between freedom and Bol- 
shevik tyranny must not become the pro- 
gram policy of the United Nations and of the 
free world. 

Only a struggle against Russian Bolshevik 
colonialism and consequential practical ap- 
plication of those principles which lie at the 
foundation of the United Nations, with 
equality for all nations, will guarantee free- 
dom to mankind and save mankind from the 
danger of total enslavement. 





WE ToLtp You So 


We are back. “We means delegates of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, a national organization representing 
some million and a half of Americans of 
Ukrainian descent; not the same identical 
individuals are here now who were here, in 
San Francisco, 10 years ago, but we still 
represent the same group, work for the same 
enslaved nation and carry on the same ideo- 
logical tradition as 10 years ago. 

“Representatives of neutral nations not 
invited to the San Francisco conference, as 
well as representatives of stateless peoples, 
made haste to attend it, determined to make 
full use of this international gathering. 
Among them, it is worth noting, were dele- 
gates of the nationally representative 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
and also of the Ukrainian Canadian Commit- 
tee.” (Quoted from an editorial in the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, vol. I, No. 3 of June 
1945.) 

The delegates of democratic Ukrainian and 
Canadian organizations who attended the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945, then as 
now obvicusly only in a unofficial capacity, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to tell the 
whole world that Ukraine as a nation has 
all the right to be a member of the United 
Nations, but that the Kremlin henchmen 
displaying credentials of representatives of 
the Ukrainian nation had no mandate from 
the Ukrainian people. The same is true 
today. 

We said 10 years ago, and events of the 
last 10 years entitle us to repeat today: 
“What is the reaction to the San Francisco 
conference decision in respect to Ukraine 
among democratic Americans and Canadians 
of Ukrainian extraction? It is none other 
than a positive reaction. With striking 
unanimity all of them have wholeheartedly 
endorsed the aetion of UNCIO in restoring 
to the Ukrainians the international recog- 
nition they lost at the close of their war of 
liberation a quarter of a century ago. At the 
same time, however, all of them have ex- 
pressed the devout wish that this formal sov- 
ereignty should be made real, that the 
Ukrainians should be allowed to become truly 
sovereign, spiritually, politically, cultural- 
ly, and economically, which today they are 
not and for which they must continue to 
struggle. Bearing this in mind an observer 
who is objective enough to distinguish be- 
tween Soviet stock phrases and shibboleths, 
deeds and misdeeds, will readily understand 
why the Ukrainians are such ardent advo- 
cates of a bill of national rights for state- 
less peoples within the charter of the inter- 
national organization. If they were a truly 
sovereign people there would be no necessity 
for them to be such advocates as then they 
would not require any international guar- 
anty of their national rights but would 
safeguard these rights themselves. Obvious- 
ly in Eastern Europe a “sovereign” nation 
cannot do that. Its citizens are always 
liable to arrest, imprisonment or execution 
by an act of a foreign government, 1. e., the 
government in Moscow. As for the Soviet 
delegation at the conference, no one 
acquainted with the totalitarian nature of 
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the Soviet regime can believe even for a 


moment that it truly represents the 
Ukrainian masses.” ('krainian Quarterly, 
June 1945.) 


We took the position 10 years ago, and 
existing circumstances are proving the same 
position valid today, that there are actually 
two Ukraines: 

One is the real Ukraine, a country of 45 
million Ukrainians, a democratic and peace- 
loving nation, spiritually part of the West 
and its civilization. This Ukraine is perse- 
cuted by Moscow, its cultural and religious 
life is being brutally suppressed. This 
Ukraine exists in the underground (the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army which was active 
for many years), in its imprisoned clergy 
of Catholic and Orthodox denominations and 
millions of Ukrainians who fill the slave- 
labor camps of Vorkuta, Kolyma, and others. 
This Ukraine has no representative in the 
United Nations, or in any other international 
organization. 

The second Ukraine is the Kremlin’s 
Ukraine, represented by hand-picked Com- 
munists, enemies of the democratic and 
Christian Ukrainian people, and interna- 
tional troublemakers. Those fictitious rep- 
resentatives of Ukraine should have been 
exposed 10 years ago. They should be ex- 
posed even today, and a true picture of the 
situation appraised by those who seek the 
establishment of a lasting peace. 

The history of the last 10 years is too 
fresh in our memories to require reiteration. 
We all know that the Russian Communist 
aggressors with their headquarters in Mos- 
cow have conquered in the last 10 years more 
territory and more millions of people than 
their predecessors, the Tsars of Muscovy, in 
the preceding 400 years. 

We therefore have to repeat on the same 
forum after 10 years: Unless the free world 
is reconciled to a continued engulfment of 
the world by the Russian Communist ag- 
gressors, it is still not too late to proclaim 
a@ world declaration of independence which 
would extend hope to the multitude of na- 
tions enslaved by Moscow that their struggle 
for liberation from Communist Russian 
slavery is looked upon with approval by the 
free world, and that the free world will wel- 
come them as free and independent nations 
in the peace-loving United Nations when 
they succeed in throwing off their present 
yoke and send their democratic delegates to 
the esteemed Assembly of the United Nations. 





Some Are HERE WHO SHOULD Not Be HERE 
AND MANY ARE Nor WHo SHOULD 


“Another reservoir of future members (of 
the United Nations) is contained within the 
Soviet Union. At present only 2 of the com- 
ponent Republics are represented directly in 
the United Nations, while the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics has to represent not 
only the Russian S. F. S. R. but also the other 
13 Republics. Some of these 13 remaining 
Republics have already started to present 
their claims to membership in specialized 
and regional agencies and, like the British 
Dominions, may succeed in improving their 
international status.” (Louis B. Sohn, World 
Law, Brooklyn, 1950, p. 173.) 

The focal point of the above statement 
contained in the book by the professor of 
international law of Harvard Law School is 
that which refers to the U.S. S. R. being the 
representative of the Russian S. F.S. R. In 
other words, Russia proper is not repre- 
sented in the United Nations at all, only the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian S. S. Republics 
and the Russian Empire. 

Under present-day circumstances, when 
the right of heretofore subject and colonial 
peoples to full sovereignty and independence 
is recognized more and more, and the very 
existence of the United Nations being predi- 
cated on the recognition of the principle of 
sovereign equality, there is no room within 
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the framework of the principles and pur- 
poses of this organization for empires and 
colonial conglomerates. 

There is no justifiable reason, either on 
the basis of long accepted principles of the 
rights of man and of nations, nor on the 
basis of codified principles and purposes of 
the United Nations, to have a superstate 
dedicated to Communist world conquest to 
continue as a member of this organization. 

The right and proper course for this au- 
gust body to pursue on the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of its establishment is to 
revert to the sacred principle of sovereign 
equality of all nations by (a) declaring the 
Soviet Union to be an anomalous body under 
existing principles of international law and 
the Charter of the United Nations; (b) de- 
claring the Soviet Union to be an artificial 
structure of aggressive conspirators bent on 
world conquest and directed by a small group 
of Russian Communists with headquarters 
in Moscow; (c) declaring the unequivocal 
right of all nations comprising the present 
Soviet Union to announce and exercise their 
right of secession from the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding such equal right to the Russian na- 
tion within its ethnographic borders; (d) 
declaring similar rights to the so-called bloc 
of satellites of the Soviet Union. 

The above statement facilitates a classi- 
fication of delegations here present at the 
United Nations meeting in San Francisco 
into those who have a right to be here, and 
those who have not; into those who are here 
under false pretenses, by trickery and sub- 
terfuge, and those who are not here, but 
should properly be here by a democratically 
expressed will of their people. 

The conclusion is obvious and simple: the 
delegates of the U. S. S. R., the Ukrainian 
8S. S. R., the Byelorussian S. S. R., and of the 
Soviet satellite bloc have no right to be here 
and have no right to speak in the name of 
the millions whom they purport to repre- 
sent. 

But a right to be here, a right which with- 
out: reason is denied to them, belongs to 
delegations of democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Armenia, 
Georgia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Turkes- 
tan, and the other dozen of the present en- 
slaved Soviet Republics and to similarly 
properly elected representatives of the satel- 
lite nations. 

This is the real task before the present 
meeting of the United Nations. Otherwise 
there will be no subsequent decennial cele- 
bration, only obsequies for a defunct United 
Nations. 





Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that not everyone favors the 
expenditure of public funds to provide 
public housing is evident from a resolu- 
tion adopted in April by the city of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., and which reads as follows: 

ORDINANCE No. 1270 
AN ORDINANCE TO PROHIBIT ESTABLISHMENT OF 

ADDITIONAL PUBLIC HOUSING IN THE CITY OF 

PONTIAC, OAKLAND COUNTY, MICH. 

Adopted April 19, 1955. Effective April 29, 
1955 

The city of Pontiac ordains: 

SecTION 1. That the citizens and taxpayers 
of the city of Pontiac oppose the establish- 
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ment of additional public housing Tenta] 
units in the city of Pontiac either through 
the use of municipal funds or with the finan 
cial assistance of the county, State, or Fed. 
eral Government. 

Sec. 2. Therefore, neither the city commis 
sion, city manager, Pontiac Housing Commis. 
sion, or any other city of Pontiac employee 
or agent shall establish or in any manner 
negotiate, assist, or cooperate in the estab. 
lishment of additional public housing rental 
units in the city of Pontiac with either the 
county, State, or Federal Governments or 
any instrumentality of the county, State or 
Federal Governments. i 

Sec. 3. This ordinance shall take effect 19 
days after its passage. 

Wo. W. Dona.tpson, 
Mayor, 
Apa R. Evans, 
City Clerk, 

I, Ada R. Evans, clerk of the city of Pon. 
tiac, Mich., do hereby certify that said ordi. 
nance was initiated by electors of the city of 
Pontiac in accordance with requirements of 
section 2, chapter VII, of the city charter. 

And I do further certify that said ordi. 
nance was adopted by the Pontiac City Com. 
mission April 19, 1955, and published in the 
Pontiac Press on April 23, 1955. 

Apa R. Evans, 
City Clerk, 





Small Business Administration Loans 
Should Be Made Available to Local In- 
dustrial and Community Development 
Groups 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 27 I appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
made the following statement regarding 
the perpetuation of the Small Business 
Administration and extending its au- 
thority to provide loans to industrial and 
community groups as an aid to their ef- 
forts to attract new industries to labor- 
surplus areas: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE CoOM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, JUNE 
28, 1955, IN SUPPORT oF LEGISLATION TO 
EXTEND THE LIFE OF THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION AND MAKE IT A PERMANENT 
AGENCY OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to have the 
opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee in support of legislation to extend the 
life of the Small Business Administration 
and make it a permanent agency of Goverl- 
ment. 

My purpose of appearing before you Is tw0- 
fold. First, I should like to relate my &% 
perience in working with the Small Busines 
Administration and, secondly, I wish to make 
several suggestions which will expand thé 
activities of the Small Business Administra 
tion, thus enabling it to perform in a more 
effective manner, 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the 20th Dis 
trict of Pennsylvania comprising Blair, 
Centre, and Clearfield Counties. Geograph! 
cally my district is in the central part of the 
Keystone State. 
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since 1949 my district has been classified 
py the United States Department of Labor 
<q critical area and at the present time it is 
listed in group F because of having a very 
eubstantial labor surplus. 
This classification means that we have over 
13 percent of our employables walking the 
ctreets looking for work. 
“the cause of unemployment in my con- 
eressional district is due basically to a sick 
bituminous coal industry which has had ad- 
verse effect on the railroads and related 
industries. 

"ae net result is that thousands of my 
constituents having exhausted their rights 
to unemployment compensation are forced 
to exist on public assistance from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and on surplus 
commodities. 

This unemployment situation in my con- 


gressional district is not of recent origin. 
It has been developing for the past several 
years primarily because substitute fuels have 


replaced the use of bituminous coal. 

The day of reckoning which is now upon 
us was delayed because of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 

In the meantime, having seen the hand- 
writing on the wall, practically every one of 
our local communities organized industrial 
committees, and thousands of dollars have 
peen raised by public subscription in an all- 
out and long-range program of rehabilitat- 
ing the industrial economy of the area by 
attracting new industries or expanding the 
existing facilities of those already located 
in the community. 

To date I can report some progress, but as 
you know the nationwide competition for 
new industries is keen and requires time, 
effort, and money. 

Over a period of years the Small Business 
Administration and its predecessor, the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, have 
been a tower of strength in our efforts to 
rehabilitate and keep in operation existing 
plants as well as assisting in securing new 
industries. 

To be more specific, In my congressional 
district the Small Business Administration 
made an inventory of our productive capac- 
ity and then assisted our industries to be- 
come eligible for defense contracts. 

After eligibility was established the Small 
Business Administration has continued to 
furnish the industries concerned with full 
information regarding bids asked for by the 
Department of Defense. 

In addition, full information on Govern- 
ment-owned patents has been made avail- 
able to all businesses for the purpose of giv- 
ing them new products to manufacture. 

In the field of small-business procedures 
the regional and district offices of Small 
Business Administration have been very 
helpful to businessmen in my congressional 
district in acquainting them with new and 
modern business methods. 

Probably the most effective assistance ren- 
dered by the Small Business Administration 
has been through loans to industries that 
have moved into my Congressional District 
or to those firms already there who needed 
financial aid for the purpose of expansion. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the Small 
Business Administration is doing an effec- 
Uve job in aiding the small-business man 
ef the Nation because without its assistance 
in congressional districts like my own where 
the economy is sagging our efforts to pro- 
Mote recovery would not be as far advanced. 

As I said in the beginning I have several 
Suggestions to offer. First, in extending the 
life of the Small Business Administration 
1 hope that Congress will take prompt ac- 
tion in making it a permanent agency of 
Government so that the experience gained, 
gether with long-range planning, will make 
'ta more effective arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying out its mission in the 
ficld of small business. 


Secondly, in drafting legislation to extend 
or perpetuate the Small Business Adminis- 
tration I believe that if it is within the 
jurisdiction of this committee it should be 
made mandatory that the Department of 
Defense set aside a reasonable percentage 
of defense orders so that industries in labor 
surplus areas may have an opportunity to 
obtain them as a means of providing em- 
ployment. 

At the present time the Department of 
Defense has discretionary authority with 
the result that the so-called “set aside” 
program has proved a farce. 

My next suggestion concerns my bill H. R. 
5729 which is designed to authorize loans by 
the Small Business Administration to de- 
velopment credit corporations or industrial 
foundations located in areas having a sub- 
stantial labor surplus. 

Under the present authority given in the 
Small Business Act of 1953 financial aid by 
the Small Business Administration, except 
for disaster loans, can be made only to bus- 
inesses as such. 

Since a development credit corporation as 
a nonprofit institution is not recognized as 
a business therefore granting the authority 
for such loans will be a new field of opera- 
tion for the Small Business Administration. 

In my study of the subject I find there 
are several questions that may arise. 

1. Is there a demand for this type of lend- 
ing? 

2. Could such a program be administered 
under the Small Business Administration's 
present credit policy? 

»3. What would be the overall effect of such 
a program? 

In seeking an answer to the first question 
I find there are several types of development 
credit corporations, namely, the statewide 
corporations and the local corporations 
sometimes known as industrial development 
corporations, etc. 

As some of you know, statewide corpora- 
tions exist in your own States and especially 
in the New England area. 

It is my understanding that New York 
State recently enacted a law establishing 
a development credit corporation. 

In the field of statewide corporations fa- 
vorable results have been achieved from 
well-organized programs. 

Mr. Chairman, my bill H. R. 5729 does not 
apply to Statewide corporations but is re- 
stricted to local development groups at the 
community level whose capitalization ranges 
from $50,000 to $500,000 with the majority 
having a capitalization of less than $100,000. 

In practically every. instance these local 
nonprofit industrial development groups in- 
corporated under the laws of the State have 
obtained their funds through voluntary 
solicitation from residents of their com- 
munities. 

These local development groups have as 
their objective the rehabilitation of the 
economy of their areas principally by at- 
tracting new industries and extending aid to 
existing business firms which may find them- 
selves in difficulty. 

These local development groups buy and 
sell real estate, offer good industrial sites at 
attractive sales prices to prospective manu- 
facturers, buy or build plants to lease or sell 
to new industries, offer financial aid in the 
relocation of industrial plants, and in some 
instances, make funds available to indus- 
tries through loans or through purchase of 
stock in them. 

In a few words, these community groups 
represent a dynamic force in the ceaseless 
battle to solve the unemployment problem in 
labor surplus areas. 

With this background information let me 
refer to my first question as to whether there 
is a demand for loans to local development 
corporations. I think I have answered the 
question in the affirmative but let me give 
you another reason. 
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Despite the fact that the economy of the 
Nation is on sound footing and recognized 
as being good in general let us not forget 
there are nearly 150 labor surplus areas cer- 
tified by the U. S. Department of Labor as 
being in groups B to F which is the category 
for areas with a labor surplus. 

The economy of most of these areas de- 
pends upon the coal, railroad, or textile in- 
dustries; while some are affected because in- 
dustries have moved elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that these labor 
surplus areas that are trying to pull them- 
selves up by their own boot straps are defi- 
nitely entitled to Federal assistance in the 
form of loans in preference to outright sub- 
sidies. Therefore, it is my contention that 
there is demand for Small Business Admin- 
istration loans to local development cor- 
porations. 

In regard to my question as to whether 
such a loan policy could be administered 
under the Small Business Administration’s 
present credit policy I have been advised 
by competent authority that such a loan 
policy can be administered without any diffi- 
culty. I feel that Small Business Adminis- 
tration officials will confirm my views. 

Mr. Chairman, there may be some curiosity 
aroused as to whether these proposed loans 
will be repaid. In this connection, let me 
point out that the officers of these local 
industrial development groups are mostly 
businessmen and can be depended upon to 
the nth degree in meeting any obligation 
assumed by these community groups. 

In addition, all applications would be 
subject to careful screening by the Small 
Business Administration and development 
groups would have to stand on their own 
feet. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point I 
should like to mention and that is the 
psychological effect such a lending pro- 
gram would have on the formation of new 
industrial development groups and encour- 
aging the activities of existing groups. 

Even if no money were expended by the 
Federal Government under this loan pro- 
gram the effect its existence would have on 
the morale of the community groups would 
be highly beneficial. 

You will recall my third and final ques- 
tion is, What would be the overall effect of 
such a program? 

My answer to that question is that it 
would have a favorable and far-reaching 
effect on the economy of our Nation especial- 
ly in labor surplus areas by relieving the 
unemployment situation. 

This would be accomplished by permitting 
the Small Business Administration to make 
loans where the need at the present time 
is greatest and in areas where today by 
reason of the present Small Business Ad- 
ministration credit policy the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is restricted from ac- 
tivity. 

I wish to give you a concrete example af- 
ter which I will conclude my statement. 

Assuming that H. R. 5729 becomes a law 
or its provisions are incorporated in the 
committee’s bill extending the life of the 
Small Business Administration, any local 
industrial development corporation may 
make application for a loan provided it can 
furnish reasonable assurance of repayment. 

For example, a local industrial develop- 
ment group planning to build a plant in 
order to attract new industry must as a 
condition of the loan give a first mortgage 
on the plant to the Small Business Admin- 
istration as well as an assignment of the 
lease by the business firm which occupies 
the building, thus furnishing the Small 
Business Administration with what is re- 
garded in commercial circles as adequate 
security for the loan. 

The local industrial development group 
by reason of securing the Small Business 
Administration loan is then in position to 
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expand its activities by being permitted to 
use funds that possibly for months have 
been invested in the enterprise and now 
become available for the purchase of addi- 
tional sites and the construction of addi- 
tional buildings. 

In other words, the funds of the local in- 
dustrial development corporation become 4 
revolving fund permitting further activities 
in rehabilitating the economy of the area. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the committee 
will not only recommend perpetuation of the 
Small Business Administration but that it 
will also either favor my bill H. R. 5729 or 
incorporate its provisions in any legisla- 
tion reported by this committee, thus enab- 
ling the Small Business Administration to 
be of even greater service in the overall 
effort to rehabilitate the critical areas of the 
Nation. 





Jesuit Says United States Must Press for 
U. N. Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the Members’ atten- 
tion to the following article on U. N. 
Charter Review by Father Edward A. 
Conway, S. J., which appeared in the 
Catholic Messenger, of Davenport, Iowa, 
on June 9, 1955: 

Jesuir Says UNITED STATES MuSsT PRESS FOR 


U. N. REvISION—FATHER CONWAY VIEWS 
PRESENT CHANCE AS POSSIBLY THE LAST 


(By E. A. Conway, S. J.) 


The cause of U. N. Charter revision suf- 
fered three staggering blows on the 18th, 
20th, and 21st days of April. I refer to the 
testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Review of the United Nations Charter by 
former Presidents Harry Truman and Herbert 
Hoover, and by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Ex-Presidents Truman and Hoover left the 
net impression that little could be expected 
from any attempt to amend the Charter at 
this time. Mrs. Roosevelt flatly opposed a 
review conference. She would have the 
United States, when the question comes up 
for discussion in the 10th Assembly, agree 
only to the establishment of a U. N. com- 
mittee to consider the possibility of Charter 
revision sometime in the indefinite future. 

After the testimony of these three experi- 
enced public personalities, highly respected 
by sizable but, I might add, separate seg- 
ments of the American public, the New York 
Times correspondent concluded that as of 
April 21: 

“There are growing signs that the commit- 
tee will propose that this country should not 
support any alteration because of the present 
tension of the. world scene.” 

If this is an accurate forecast, it means that 
the State Department, confronted by this 
discouraging senatorial “advice,” may hesi- 
tate to direct the United States delegation 
even to vote for the holding of a review con- 
ference. 

TESTIMONY OF LODGE 


It seems safe to say that the State Depart- 
ment as of today still favors a conference, 
but not too firmly. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee 
on May 3, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., according 
to the New York Times report, suggested that 
the United States should support the hold- 
ing of a charter-review conference but should 
seek to confine amendments to the elimina- 
tion of the veto on new members. 
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Although Mr. Lodge insisted that his testi- 
mony should not be regarded as represent- 
ing the settled conclusions of the adminis- 
tration, it must represent at least the trend 
of the administration’s thinking. It tends 
to confirm private advices I have received 
that the State Department, though still de- 
siring a conference, is resigned to making 
revision proposals for propaganda purposes 
only. Mr. Lodge, according to the Times, 
emphasized that he was opposed to any ef- 
fort to open the charter to general amend- 
ment, and specifically to any changes which 
go toward a world government. This was 
Ambassador Lodge speaking, not Senator 
BRICKER. 

MR. DULLES’ EARLIER VIEWS 


This was indeed a far cry from the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dulles in 1953. In a letter to 
Senator Witey dated August 12, 1953, the 
Secretary of State declared that: 

“The Department will favor the calling of 
a review conference when the question is 
put to the 1955 session of the United Nations 
General Assembly.” 

In his address to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on August 26, 1953, Mr. Dulles re- 
peated this promise, and criticized the seri- 
ous inadequacies of the charter. Among 
these was the lack, because the San Francisco 
conference did not know about the atomic 
bomb, of sufficiently emphatic and realistic 
provisions for disarmament; the requirement 
of unanimity among the great powers in all 
important decisions; and too little attention 
in the charter to law which embodies eternal 
principles of justice and morality. At that 
time he thought that the review conference 
would be comparable in its importance to the 
original San Francisco Conference. 


Mr. Dulles went even farther in his testi- 
mony before the Wiley subcommittee on 
January 18, 1954, reiterating his suggestions 
of the preceding August and adding three 
more: Strengthening of collective security; 
achievement of universality of membership; 
and the introduction of weighted voting in 
the General Assembly. 


What has happened between the letter of 
Mr. Dulles to Senator Witey in 1953 and Mr. 
Lodge’s testimony before the subcommittee 
on the 3d day of May? How account for 
what seems to be a drastic change in State 
Department policy? 


WORK ON ANTTIREVISIONISTS 


As far as I can determine, this shocking 
shift represents the triumph—temporary I 
trust—of the antirevisionists among the sup- 
porters of the United Nations. 

These antirevisionists directed the prepar- 
ation of studies, conducted conferences, and 
distributed literature, in a cleverly conceived 
and adroitly directed campaign to undercut 
Mr. Dulles. 


While ostensibly encouraging study of 
charter revision in response to the urgent 
invitation of the State Department, they 
have subtly shifted that discussion to the 
question of whether or not a review confer- 
ence should be held at all. By raising a 
whole mountain range of difficulties in the 
way of charter revision, they have intimi- 
dated many who sincerely want a strength- 
ened United Nations. 


MR. TRUMAN’S STAND 


The main line of their attack is reflected 
in this excerpt from Mr. Truman’s testi- 
mony: 

“If we go into such a conference with in- 
flexible demands for particular changes, we 
can be sure that we will encounter strong 
Communist opposition, and there may be 
strong differences of opinion among the free 
nations, and the net result of such a clash 
may be concentration by the peoples of the 
world on the defects rather than on the vir- 
tues of the charter, and a weakening of the 
United Nations Just when strength is most 
needed. This could do very great damage 
so far as the effectiveness of the United 
Nations is concerned.” 
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This does not sound like Harry Truman 
Indeed it is unworthy of him. Consider the 
loaded condition: “if we go into such qa con- 
ference with inflexible demands.” Suppose 
we went in with the spirit of sincere nego- 
tiation? And on what does he base his ag. 
sumption that the United Nations today has 
any real “effectiveness” to damage? 

What disappoints me most is the un-Tyy. 
manlike timidity of this passage. It is an 
almost verbatim replay of the Cassandra 
croakings of the antirevisionists, who paint 
a scarifying picture of the evils that would 
attend any attempt to tamper with their 
sacrosanct charter. ‘You'll give aid and com. 
fort to the enemies of the United Nations.” 
“You'll intensify international tension” 
(That means that you'll antagonize the Rys- 
sians.) “You'll cause disappointment anq 
disillusionment among true seekers after 
peace if you don’t succeed, and of course you 
won’t succeed because the Russians have an 
ultimate veto.” 

While I am ready to admit that these argu. 
ments spring from real devotion to the char. 
ter, I consider them the expression of a 
fundamental fear, fear of risking any decisive 
action. All the elaborate arguments against 
even calling a revision conference strike me 
as being really rationalizations of this deep- 
lying fearfulness. 


HEARD ALL THIS BEFORE 


Personally, I am not impressed by the 
warnings of the standpatters. I have heard 
them all before: “Let well enough alone.” 
“Don’t upset the applecart.” “You'll do 
more harm than good.” I heard them just 10 
years ago in almost identical circumstances, 

It was in the fall of 1944, as you will re- 
call, that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
an international organization were pub- 
lished. I was deeply interested in the pro- 
posals, since I had been responsible for the 
compilation of the seven-point Pattern for 
Peace issued in October 1943 by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Synagog Coun- 
cil of America and signed by 147 leaders of 
the three religious groups. 

The Pattern for Peace was based on a com- 
parative study of dozens of peace plans they 
had published in preceding years, and was 
designed to make available to our policy 
planners the unanimous position of the 
major religions of the country. Let me di- 
rect your attention to the length an 
breadth and depth of the fifth point, the 
one on the need for an international organ- 
ization to maintain peace. It reads: 


“An enduring peace requires the organiza- 
tion of international institutions which will 
(a) develop a body of law; (b) guarantee 
faithful fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions, and revise them when necessary; (C) 
assure collective security by drastic limita- 
tion and continuing control of armaments, 
compulsory arbitration and adjudication of 
controversies, and the use when necessary 
of adequate sanctions to enforce the law.” 


MADE COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Upon the publication of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, various church bodies |s- 
sued analyses of the document, most of them 
severely critical, and none more so than 
that of the Catholic bishops of the United 
States in their annual statement of Novel- 
ber 1944. 

Acting on the conviction that our pollcy- 
makers should have a concensus of church 
criticism, I made a comparative study and 
found the churches substantially agreed 02 
the need for nine improvements. In cooper 
ation with a minister and a rabbi, who con- 
tributed to their final formulation, these 
suggestions were published April 5, 1945 ins 
leaflet known as “Goals for San Francisco 

At once we were bombarded with warnings 
by the “leave-well-enough-alone” schoo. 
“The big powers were satisfied with Dum 
barton Oaks. The plan was as much ® 
could be hoped for. The Russians wouldnt 
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agree to anything more. This would em- 
parrass the State Department and do a 
disservice to the cause of peace. What pre- 
sumption, what foolhardiness, what irre- 
7 nsibility. Leave well enough alone; don’t 
upset the applecart.” 

Unintimidated, we launched an intensive 
campaign in our respective religious presses 
calling on our communicants to bring these 
improvements to the attention of the State 
Department and of the members of the 
United States delegation. 

Senator Vandenberg’s secretary told me 
he received basketfuls of letters and tele- 
prams. 

“The Rabbi and I went to San Francisco and 
distributed copies of the Goals throughout 
the conference. I lectured on them 17 times 
in the San Francisco bay area. 

Mr. Dulles, chief adviser to the United 
States delegation, who had helped to draft 
the earlier joint statement, the Pattern for 
Peace, and to introduce it on the air in a 
joint broadcast, was deeply interested in this 
new inter-faith effort. He told me that he 
nad personally distributed copies of the 
Goals in the drafting committees. 

SEVEN IMPROVEMENTS ADOPTED 

There is no way Of knowing, of course, 
just how effective the goals themselves were. 
Many lay organizations were making some- 
what similar appeals; the smaller nations 
had arrived laden with proposals for amend- 
ment. 

I merely report that 7 of the 9 suggested 
improvements were actually adopted, which 
we published in another document, The San 
Francisco Charter: Goals and dAchieve- 
ments. The exceptions were limitation of 
the veto and provision of actual disarma- 
ment. 

Judging from an incident at the end of 
the conference, I would say the goals made 
some impact. Senator Tom Connally, chief 
of the American delegation, and Mr. Dulles 
had to leave a day or two early. But they 
held a press conference, in which the Sen- 
ator, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was asked if he thought the 
Senate would ratify the Charter. He re- 
plied that he was sure the Senate would 
do so. Then, and I quote the New York 
Times story: 

“Mr. Dulles predicted that the very fact 
that the Charter measured up to the 10 
points laid down April 5 by leaders of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish Churches 
was the best evidence that Senator Connally 
was correct in predicting ratification by the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Dulles then distributed to the re- 
porters the copies he had left of Goals for 
San Francisco, and the Times printed all 
10 recommendations in full. The tenth ap- 
proved of the idea of forming such an or- 
ganization, 

MR. DULLES’ 1952 TRIBUTE 


I might add that in his message to the 
Denver convention of the National Council 
of Churches on December 11, 1952, Mr. Dulles 
acknowledged that— 

“The churches, particularly in this coun- 
try, performed a historic task in developing 
public sentiment for world organization and 
n Influencing the character of that organi- 
zation.” 

Even then he urged “the free people of 
this country” to “take the lead in making 
the United Nations into a more effective in- 
strument for achieving international order 
and justice.” On the same occasion, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, according to the news story, 
Predicted that in 1955 there would undoubt- 
tdly be a meeting of the United Nations to 
Teview the Charter. 

“We should all be thinking of the great 
‘mport of that meeting,” he said, “and you 
Who rendered such valuable service in devel- 
°ping public interest for creating the United 
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forts to support its further progress and evo- 
Nations should, I believe, renew your ef- 
lution.” 

Mr. Dulles, of course, was in error at that 
press conference in claiming that the charter 
measured up to all the 10 points of the re- 
ligious leaders. It fell short in the areas of 
disarmament and the big power veto. 

Now we have another chance to work for 
those essential improvements; and I am as 
little inclined to listen to the cautionary 
whispers of the stand-patters today as I 
was 10 years ago. On the contrary, I strong- 
ly believe that there will never be a better 
opportunity to make the charter capable 
of supporting a veto-free, enforceable dis- 
armament system that in a review conference 
in 1956 or 1957, agreed upon, be it noted, in 
the fall of 1955 by the U. N. assembly. 

Not least among the rationalizations of 
the antirevisionists is the one they have made 
out of the question of “timing.” A favorite 
argument is that “this is not the time to call 
a conference.” “The United States should 
not urge the calling of a conference at this 
time.” “The present world tensions make a 
review conference inadvisable and even dan- 
gerous.” 

It is vitally important to engage this ques- 
tion of timing more closely. It will soon be 
seen that it is more than a matter of put- 
ting the “time clause” in its proper place in 
the sentence. So let’s break down the prob- 
lem. 

TWO TIMES TO PROPOSE 


Obviously, there is here no question of 
having a conference now, say this month. 
The phrase “at this time” and its variations 
“goes with” the verb “proposing.” Actual- 
ly, there are two times for proposing, and 
two different propositions to be made. 

If you think that is confusing, you are in- 
dubitably correct. Any American who pro- 
poses today that a review conference be held 
is really proposing that the United States 
delegation, sometime during the fall U. N. 
assembly, say 6 months from this date, pro- 
pose that a review conference be held from 
1 to 2 years from then. The question at once 
arises as to the wisdom of making the deci- 
sion now, on the basis of the current world 
situation, considering how swiftly interna- 
tional events are moving and positions 
changing. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, for example, in the only 
quotation given to the New York Times from 
her testimony said (and this is Just as it 
appeared) : 

“There are changes in the world situation 
of today that a full revision conference 
might be actually harmful.” 

This seems to imply that world conditions 
today, which are presumed without proof to 
be unfavorable to charter revision, will be 
the same 6 months from now. 

While I do not quarrel with President 
Eisenhower’s claim to a sixth sense in the 
matter of war, I would require some Jjusti- 
fication for Mrs. Roosevelt’s prophecy. I am 
conceding for the sake of the argument that 
a relaxation of tensions is necessary for fruit- 
ful negotiation on charter review and espe- 
cially disarmament. Actually, I believe with 
Mr. Grenville Clark that most of the really 
important political settlements will probably 
come only as a result flowing from an ac- 
cepted disarmament plan; in other words 
that the current tenseness and suspicion is 
generated largely by the desperate arma- 
ment race and will not be dissipated until 
a serious and successful effort toward dis- 
armament has been made. 

But to return to the question of timing. 
To be concrete, I think it would be impru- 
dently premature for the Senate subcom- 
mittee to make any public announcement, 
if it should decide soon, against approving 
of United States support for the calling of 
a review conference. It should at least await 
the results of the Big Four conference at the 
summit recently approved by the President, 
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which, as reported, will deal with disarma- 
ment. 
BIG DECISION THIS FALL 


There are further considerations. The 
real time of decision will come during the 
debate in the General Assembly this fall. 
It would be the solemn responsibility of 
the delegates to decide then whether a re- 
view conference should be held a whole year 
or even 2 years later. 

This, I submit, would call for statesman- 
ship at once imaginative, honest, and cou- 
rageous. I stress the need for imagination. 
The delegates will have to project them- 
selves imaginatively into 1956 and even 1957 
and try to picture the pressures, perhaps 
not present even in late 1955, to find a solu- 
tion to the ever-mounting atomic-hydrogen 
armament race. I am convinced that those 
pressures will exist, and that anyone can 
convince himself that I am right by cou- 
rageously thinking through to those coming 
years. 

GRENVILLE CLARK’S VIEWS 


I firmly believe that in a year—two at the 
most—the world will find itself in the sit- 
uation described by Mr. Grenville Clark 2 
years ago, on April 24, 1953, at the annual 
dinner of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia: 

“The essential point lies in the rapid and 
terrific increase in the destructiveness of 
modern weapons. This increase proceeds on 
a scale and at a rate hardly yet realized. 
It creates a threat to all mankind of so un- 
precedented a nature as to create unprece- 
dented pressures to find a solution. The 
seriousness of that threat is so great as to 
vitiate, in my view, the current talk that we 
may drift along for 30 or 40 years in a state 
of tense armed truce. The colossal power 
and threat of the new weapons will, I believe, 
bring the situation to a head within a much 
shorter time. The world will then choose 
which road it will follow—whether toward a 
disarmed world organized under world law, 
or toward new and greater destruction.” 

Already we are beginning to realize the 
dimensions of the threat. We have it on the 
high authority of Thomas K. Finletter, 
former Secretary for Air, in his book Power 
and Policy; published last fall, that “we 
are moving relentlessly toward this date of 
absolute Russian air-atomic power, when 
they will have enough bombs and planes to 
destroy our cities, or industry and, if we are 
not properly prepared, our ability to hit 
back. We should assume for the purposes 
of our national policy and planning that the 
Russians will reach this absolute point dur- 
ing the year 1956.” 

We should make this assumption now for 
the “purposes of our national planning and 
policy,” specifically with reference to the 
possible charter review conference. 

H-BOMB MAY BE STIMULUS 


Mr. Finletter addresses himself to the 
same pressures described by Grenville Clark. 
He comments on the fact that not even the 
fission or atomic bomb made the United 
States do anything very vigorous to lead the 
world to enforced peace, even when “‘stim- 
ulus after stimulus and evidence after evi- 
dence came in that war was becoming a 
mortal threat to the United States and all 
the rest of civilization.” 

He thinks, however, that the hydrogen 
bomb will supply the needed stimulus. “It 
is different,” he says, “and we know it is 
different.” 

“We know,” he continues, “that although 
it may have been sensible, or at least ac- 
ceptable, for us not to have done any more 
than we did to work for an enforced peace 
before the hydrogen bomb in the hands of 
the Russians became a known fact, it is no 
longer sensible or acceptable. And the 
United States is not deterministically in- 
clined. If it becomes obvious that a present 
course of action is foolish and unless 
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chanced will do great damage to the country, 
we will, I think, want to change it regard- 
less of how deeply imbedded in practice, 
creed, and tradition the present course 
may be.” 

MR, LIPPMANN’S WARNING 


The bitter fact we must face, however, is 
that our policymakers are not acting on that 
assumption. That seems to be the clear 
implication of these words of Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in his syndicated column for 
May 3: 

“Our trouble, in my view, is that we have 
never adapted the great conceptions of our 
foreign policy to the revolutionary conse- 
quences which have followed from the Soviet 
Union’s achievement of nuclear weapons. 
One basic conception of our foreign policy— 
in that it envisages a ring of anti-Com- 
munist states—is out of date. The concep- 
tion was worked out under Truman and 
Acheson before 1949, that is to say before 
we knew that the Soviet Union was break- 
ing our monopoly of the atomic bomb. 
Since that time, it has been the inexorable 
logic of atomic armaments that the border- 
land nations must, and that they will, seek 
security and survival in policies to prevent 
war, and to avoid being involved in war if 
war cannot be prevented. Since 1949, de- 
spite all the grandoise pacts floating on the 
surface of events (with the Bonn treaty, 
the United States is now in 18 of these 
pacts), there has been a deep and steady 
undertow which has been dragging the non- 
atomic powers—which include Japan and 
Germany, all the little border states and 
others too—into some kind of middle posi- 
tion where they have a hope, a chance, of 
not becoming involved in an atomic war. 
* * * Our policy, which is to expect every 
anti-Communist nation to line up with us 
in a posture of defiance is incompatible with 
the realities of nuclear weapons.” 

This argument strikes to the very heart 
of the basic concept of the United Nations— 
collective security by voluntary association. 
Will it not have seeped into the chancelleries 
of the world in the next 6 months? In the 
next couple of years? 

As Mr. Lippmann says, the reappraisal of 
our Current ideas, however agonizing it may 
be, is unavoidable. Let us hope, he adds, 
that it will be done by lucid and candid 
leadership from the top. 

We can help that leadership in its agoniz- 
ing task by giving as wide currency as pos- 
sible to what Mr. Lippmann calls “the facts 
of life in the age of nuclear weapons.” 


PERHAPS ANNEX OF HELL 


What we must develop is, in the words 
of Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray, “a collective realization of the ugly 
awtfulness of all-out atomic warfare such 
as an individual possesses when faced with 
sudden death. 

“To postpone the soul’s parting company 
with the body,” he continues, “a man often 
finds energy, will, and capabilities he never 
before suspected he possessed. If the world 
can come to realize that this planet, which 
once was paradise, May soon become an 
annex of hell, it will find tremendous now 
hidden reserves to develop nondestructive 
solutions for the bitter problems that sepa- 
rate the free world from the Soviet.” 


MR. TRUMAN’S TESTIMONY 


I am persuaded that this realization can 
be achieved and that therefore Mr. Truman 
was unduly pessimistic in his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee. He was warning 
that “we ought not to underestimate the 
difficulties and dangers involved in trying 
to get improvements at this time. And we 
ought to be extremely careful not to lose 
what we already have in the United Nations, 
because what we have now is very essential 
to world peace.” 

“We should consider,” he continued, “that 
the circumstances were more favorable to 
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getting agreement out of 50 different nations 
in 1945 than they are now.” (Here I must 
interpose the point that it is not a question 
of now, but a question of how favorable 
circumstances will be in the fall of 1955, 
first of all, and, which is the crucial question, 
a@ year or more from then.) 

“All around the world,” Mr. Truman ex- 
plained, “nations were prostrate and ex- 
hausted from 4 years of conflict. In this 
atmosphere of suffering, uncertainty, and 
continued fighting, the people yearned for 
peace. Statesmen were under pressure from 
their peoples to make concessions that would 
bring peace to the world. Peace and an end 
to suffering were the universal cry, even on 
the part of the Russians, whose losses had 
been among the worst suffered by any nation. 

“These,” he said, “were the circumstances 
in which the Charter was drawn up and 
signed. I do not have to point out to you 
that it would be much harder to get similar 
agreements from national leaders in 1955 
than it was in 1945. And I respectfully 
suggest that this is something you should 
always have in mind when you consider 
amending the Charter today.” 


SCORPIONS IN A BOTTLE 


I suggest that by 1956-57 the statesmen 
will be under far greater pressures from their 
peoples to make concessions that will bring 
peace through disarmament than they ever 
were in 1945. 


By that time we shall have entered into 
the period of so-called atomic stalemate, 
when both Russia and the United States will 
have enough atomic and hydrogen bombs to 
wipe each other out. 

By that time will be fulfilled President 
Eisenhower's dire prophecy of two hydrogen- 
powered colossi glaring malevolently at each 
other across a trembling world. And the 
peoples of the world will have learned in days 
of watchfulness and nights of worry the piti- 
ful flimsiness of the peace Sir Winston 
Churchill has popularized, the peace of mu- 
tual terror, the precarious peace enjoyed by 
two scorpions in a bottle. 

I consider it a psychological certainty that 
the peoples, once they do realize their pre- 
dicament, will turn with a great rush in 
search of what Mr. Murray called “nonde- 
structive solutions” if only to save them- 
selves from an international nervous break- 
down. 

INTER-CONTINENTAL MISSILES 

I submit, therefore, that sometime in 
1956 or 1957 this realization will be wide- 
spread and this search serious. People will 
know likewise the truth of Mr. Finletter’s 
warning that “the time of absolute Russian 
air atomic power and of hydrogen bombs 
carried mainly by big manned bombers will 
not last long.” They will know by then that 
inter-continental ballistic missiles, with 
atomic and hydrogen warheads, able to speed 
from Moscow to Washington in 30 minutes, 
will be just around the corner. Mr. Fin- 
letter, who is one of the few reaily imag- 
inative statesmen I know of, contemplating 
this vision of unstoppable guided missiles, 
then remarks: 

“It does seem that we now are talking 
about our last chance to control these weap- 
ons, the last chance that man will be given 
to prevent his own science for destruction 
from ending his civilization and himself.” 

Do you wonder that I want to see a re- 
view conference in 1956 or 1957 in which 
these realizations may be voiced, and an- 
swer made to the demand for peaceful so- 
lutions? It is quite possible that even 
Soviet Russia will have achieved by then 
this cold realization of the literally dead- 
end nature of the so-called armed equilib- 
rium—that, as AEC Commissioner Murray 
once phrased it, “even in the U. S. S. R. 
Marxism should eventually give way to the 
commonsense element in the instinct for 
self-preservation.” 
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“QUANTUM JUMP” IN WORLD POLITICS 


It is in such a receptive climate in 1956 or 
1957 that the proposal of what Mr. Murray 
calls a “quantum jump” in world politics 
can be made with good hope of acceptance. 

In layman's language, a “quantum jump” 
may be defined as a long leap onto a new 
and unfamiliar plane—something like an 
aircraft breaking through the sound barrier, 
As Stewart Alsop recently defined the term 
“quantum jump” is “scientist’s shorthand 
for an unprecedented, situation-transform. 
ing scientific breakthrough.” 

In a discussion of the quantum jump 
achieved in the production of the hydrogen 
bomb, Mr. Murray said all of 2 years ago at 
Duquesne University: 

“Now the times cry out urgently for an. 
other quantum jump, but of an altogether 
different kind. This time a quantum jump 
is needed, not in technology but in worid 
politics, that most difficult form of the art 
of the possible.” 

You and I know that this quantum jump 
is enforceable disarmament under a regime 
of limited world law administered by a re- 
vised United Nations. I hope you agree with 
me by now that the time and place for such 
a@ proposal is in a charter review confer- 
ence in 1956 or 1957. I make bold to predict 
that if that conference is not held then it 
will never be held. 


NEED MEANINGFUL AMENDMENTS 


The alarming fact is that as of today the 
odds are against its being held. Unless the 
United States this fall takes the forceful 
initiative, showing convincing evidence of its 
sincere desire for meaningful amendments, 
primarily in the area of disarmament, I doubt 
very much that the conference will be held. 

That is why I was so disturbed and disap- 
pointed by Mr. Truman’s testimony. On this 
question he said: “If the majority of the 
nations desire a review conference I do not 
think we should oppose it. I only believe,” 
he added, “that we should approach it with 
caution and with full realization that it may 
be impossible to get any worthwhile changes 
under present circumstances.” 

There again is that confusion over time. 
We should not be talking in terms of present 
circumstances. But what distresses me is 
the complete abdication of American leader- 
ship which Mr. Truman advocated. It is so 
grossly un-Trumanlike, that I can hardly be- 
lieve he was in earnest. This advice echoes 
all too perfectly the timidities of the anti- 
revisionists. And this counsel will prevail 
unless strenuous efforts are made immedi- 
ately to counteract it. 

Therefore I would call upon all those who 
are still studying charter revision to stop 
and take stock of the situation. While they 
have been buried in their studies, placidly 
assuming that their suggestions would get 
an airing in a review conference, forces have 
been working to forestall that conference and 
already are well on the way to success. 

All those who sincerely believe that a last- 
ing peace demands a strengthened United 
Nations, and who are not obsessed by a blind- 
ing solicitude for the prestige of the U. N 
as now constituted, should drop their studies 
and concentrate on developing a demand for 
powerful American initiative in favor of 4 
conference. Drop the text, I might say, and 
study the context, the context of the times, 
especially the world context of 1956 and 1957. 


FORCED BY THE OCCASION 


We must accept as true of this case Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s observation that “the best 
public measures are seldom adopted from 
previous wisdom, but forced by the occa- 
sion.” Our immediate and urgent task is to 
picture as vividly as we can the stark dread- 
fulness of the occasion in which we shall 
all find ourselves a year or two from now. 
We must bring home to our policy planners 
without delay a realization of the need -oF 
the strong initiative this fall which that 
occasion makes imperative. 
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The next 3 or 4 months confront us with 
a supreme opportunity and a responsibility 
which we cannot in conscience shrug off. In 
these coming months we must concentrate 
all our efforts to rout the forces of drift and 
delay, of fear and defeatism in high and 
influential circles. 

WORK OF FEDERALISTS 

1 think it would not be presumption but 
simple, and oh so sobering, truth to say that 
this may well be the moment in history for 
which in the providence of God, we have 
survived as organized advocates of authentic 
qisarmament under enforceable world law. 

This may well be the moment for which 
we have been tempered by criticism, con- 
tempt, and even contumely. 

This may well be the moment for which 

we have been preserved uninfected by the 
polio-like virus of paralyzing fear. 
‘ Certainly our courage cannot be ques- 
tioned. It remains for us speedily to give 
flashing evidence of our sense of responsibil- 
ity for the public weal and our creativeness 
and persuasiveness in the cause of peace. It 
remains for us to summon forth whatever 
hidden reserves we may have of “energy, will, 
and capabilities” and hurl them into the fight 
fora strong American initiative in favor of a 
charter review conference. 

Let me close with surprisingly appropri- 
ate words from Albert Einstein’s “Out of My 
Later Years:” 

“A tremendous effort is indispensable. If 
it fails now the supranational organization 
will be built later, but then it will have to 
be built upon the ruins of a large part of the 
now-existing world. Let us hope that the 
abolition of the existing international an- 
archy will not need to be brought by a self- 
inflicted world catastrophe, the dimensions 
of which none of us can possibly imagine. 
The time is terribly short. We must act now 
if we are to act at all.” 





The State of Our Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B.. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress which Mr. Aaron M. Sargent, an 
able member of the San Francisco Bar, 
delivered to the annual meeting of the 
National Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1955. 
Mr. Sargent is one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the field covered by his ad- 
dress: 

THE STATE OF OvuR UNION 
(An address by Aaron M. Sargent, of San 
Francisco)! 
we know from bitter practical experience 
iat our position on the antisubversive front 
has steadily deteriorated. In our preoccupa- 
tion with the Communist menace we have 
_— the dangerous mistake of overlooking 
-v€ activities of another group—the so-called 


‘hternationalists. ‘They must be held re- 
sponsible for helping to create some of the 
Conditions facing us today. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ELITE 
A} 


“ger Hiss is an internationalist. He is 
ee identified with the intellectual elite 
— played such an important part in 
i ne the destiny of our country over 
ne last quarter century. He was convicted 
es 
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of a crime which is the practical equivalent 
of treason. He was actively defended and 
supported by prominent intellectuals and 
internationalists. The character witnesses 
at his trials included 2 Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, 2 judges of lower 
Federal courts, 3 trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Coun- 
sel for the International General Electric 
Co.,an American delegate to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, a professor of interna- 
tional law, a director of the American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations, and the secre- 
tary of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Philip Jessup was one of the 
Carnegie trustees who testified for Hiss. At 
the time of his indictment, Alger Hiss was 
president of the endowment. None of these 
character witnesses appeared in response to 
subpena. They were all volunteers. The 
most important character witness was the 
Carnegie Endowment. It allowed its name 
and prestige to be used by defense counsel 
to influence the jury. In testifying at the 
second trial Hiss said that he was still a 
trustee of this tax-exempt organization. 


THE GUILT OF ALGER HISS 


In spite of these activities Hiss was found 
guilty. There was never a reasonable doubt. 
The court record includes memoranda in his 
own handwriting copied from confidential 
and restricted State Department files. The 
pumpkin papers were microfilm copies of 
several hundred highly confidential docu- 
ments. These included dispatches between 
our State Department and American diplo- 
matic representatives all over the world. 
With the aid of these microfilm copies the 
American code may have been broken. This 
is the damning evidence of guilt—the trea- 
son of Alger Hiss. 


DISLOYALTY IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Now let us consider another case—the so- 
called investigation of State Department dis- 
loyalty by the Tydings committee. That 
committee made an attack on the Senator 
who had preferred charges, instead of mak- 
ing the kind of inquiry called for by the 
Senate resolution. Having suppressed the 
investigation it “found” that Philip Jessup 
had no unusual affinity for Communist 
causes; that his connections with the Insti- 
tue of Pacific Relations did not reflect un- 
favorably upon him; that Owen Lattimore 
was not the architect of our far eastern 
policy; that he had no controlling or effec- 
tive influence on that policy; that John 
Stewart Service was neither pro-Communist, 
disloyal, or a security risk; and that the 
charges of Communist infiltration and in- 
fluence on the State Department were false. 
It required a second investigation by the 
Senate Internal Security Committee to ex- 
pose the subversive and dangerous character 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


The IPR has been actively supported by 
three tax-exempt foundations—Carnegie 
Corp., of New York, Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. The Internal Security Com- 
mittee determined “* * * that the IPR has 
been in general, neither objective nor non- 
partisan; * * * that the net effect of IPR 
activities on United States public opinion 
has been pro-Communist and pro-Soviet, 
and has frequently and repeatedly been such 
as to serve the international Communist, 
and Soviet interests, and to subvert the in- 
terests of the United States” (Rept., p. 84). 

The foundations contributed $2,500,000 to 
this subversive activity.2 The Institute of 
Pacific Relations is still a tax-exempt organ- 
ization. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 

Millions have been spent by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace to build 
and develop an international propaganda 
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machine, to produce masses of material for 
distribution, to create and support large 
numbers of international polity clubs at col- 
leges and elsewhere, to disseminate books 
through “international mind alcoves,” to 
collaborate with publicity agents such as 
newspaper editors, to prepare slanted mate- 
rial for school textbooks, to establish pro- 
fessorships at colleges and train and indoc- 
trinate teachers, and to finance lecturers and 
import foreign lecturers and exchange pro- 
fessors.2 The Reece committee took note of 
the dangerous lobby power of this tax-exempt 
trust and said: 

“It is not beyond possibility that the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
might have followed the same course as did 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. After all, 
Alger Hiss was made president of the endow- 
ment. He was probably not in office long 
enough to do irremedial damage, but it is 
always possible that a great propaganda ma- 
chine could get into the hands of another 
traitor, with tragic results to our country. 
When it is easy for a Hiss to become a trustee 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, a direc- 
tor of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, a 
director of the American Peace Society, a 
trustee of the World Peace Foundation, a 
director of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, it is 
highly doubtful that propaganda machines 
should be operated by foundations” (Rept., 
p. 172). 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONFIDENCE GAME 


The foundations are using their power to 
prevent the people from adopting a pro- 
American point of view toward the United 
Nations and they are falsely educating the 
public into the idea that the UNO is our 
light and savior; the hope of humanity. 

“It may be granted that it has some use- 
fulness as a place to exchange ideas with 
other nations and to reach some common un- 
derstandings on lower levels of interest and 
importance, but to play it up as the mag- 
nificent instrument for peace which it so 
clearly is not, does our people a distinct dis- 
service by obstructing that realism without 
which we cannot hope to solve our interna- 
tional problems.” ¢ 

This is the greatest confidence game and 
the biggest lobby in American history. It 
is suppressing the truth about this organi- 
zation responsible for our defeat in the 
Korean war where we sustained 150,000 
casualties and squandered billions of Ameri- 
can dollars. 


INFLUENCE ON THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Reece committee determined that 
tax-exempt foundations have exerted a pow- 
erful, if not decisive influence on American 
foreign policy. The reports of the Carnegie 
Endowment show that it has undertaken 
vital research projects for the State Depart- 
ment, created groups within the Depart- 
ment, supplied advisers and executives, and 
furnished a constant stream of Carnegie in- 
doctrinated personnel. The report states: 

“* * * that a majority of the ‘experts’ 
in the international field are on the side of 
globalism. It would be amazing if this were 
otherwise, after so many years of gigantic 
expenditure by foundations in virtually sole 
support of the globalist point of view. Pro- 
fessors and researchers have to eat and raise 
families. They cannot themselves spend the 
money to finance research and publications. 
The road to eminence in international areas, 
therefore, just as in the case of social sci- 
ences generally, is by way of foundation 
grants or support.” (Report, p. 182.) 

PATRONAGE, DISCRIMINATION, AND THOUGHT 

CONTROL 

The committee found that the power of 
the individual large foundation is enor- 
mous. It can exercise various forms of pat- 
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ronage which carry with them elements of 
thought control. It can exert immense in- 
fiuence on educational institutions, educa- 
tional processes, and educators. 

“It is capable of invisible coercion through 
the power of its purse. It can materially de- 
termine the development of social and po- 
litical concepts and courses of action through 
the process of granting and withholding 
foundation awards upon a selective basis, and 
by designing and promulgating projects 
which propel researchers in selective direc- 
tions. It can play a powerful part in the 
aetermination of academic opinion, and, 
through this thought leadership, materially 
influence public opinion.” (Report, p. 17.) 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The 82d Congress created the first com- 
mittee to study the foundation problem. It 
was set up under the chairmanship of the 
late Eugene Cox, of Georgia, who died while 
the inquiry was pending. Some strange and 
very unusual things happened. Most of the 
“‘witnesses” were not put under oath. Foun- 
dation presidents, trustees, and other spokes- 
men appeared and made long speeches for 
the record. The Ford Foundation provided 
4 of these unsworn witnesses; there were 3 
from Carnegie Corp., 3 from Rockefeller 
Foundation, and 2 from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It was a 
love feast—King’s X” for everyone except 
some former Communists and a few others 
accused by them. No foundation or founda- 
tion representative was ever required to give 
a shred of evidence under the legal sanction 
of the oath. Even the foundations’ answers 
to the committee’s questionnaire were un- 
sworn. In some cases they were not even 
signed. No adverse witness was heard until 
2 weeks before the committee was required 
to report to the House of Representatives. 
After the investigation, many of the Cox 
committee files disappeared. No one seems 
to know what became of them. The report, 
as you would expect, was a whitewash—an- 
other performance like the circus before the 
Tydings committee. 

The Reece committee was established by 
the 83d Congress. The opposition sought to 
load that committee. The work was crippled 
for lack of funds. The ranking minority 
member, a Congressman from Ohio, was 
guilty of such misconduct that public hear- 
ings had to be discontinued. He attacked 
and interrupted witnesses beyond all reason. 
There was bitter criticism in the press and 
on the radio—a barrage of propaganda to 
suppress the investigation. The foundations 
complained that they had been denied the 
hearing which their spokesman had made 
it impossible to conduct. 


VILIFICATION AND SMEAR 


Our major broadcasting system allowed 
its radio and television network to be used 
to attack this committee. The broadcast 
occurred in August 1954 several months be- 
fore the filing of the Reece committee report. 
On that program the minority member false- 
ly claimed that he was defending the honor 
and dignity of Congress. He attacked the 
majority members, the staff and commit- 
tee witnesses. The obvious purpose was to 
discredit the investigation before the com- 
mittee could file its report. The program 
was taken on film and sound recording; 
released 3 days later without editing. This 
attack was not the result of negligence. It 
was a deliberate assault on the integrity of 
a congressional committee. 


CONSORSHIP IN FAVOR OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


About a month later, a member of this 
society was summarily taken off the air by 
the same broadcasting company. That oc- 
curred because of his opposition to policies 
and practices of the United Nations. This 
man was a commentator on a television pro- 
gram at Los Angeles—a patriot who believed 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
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the Constitution, and resented U. N. en- 
croachment on American rights. He had 
been on the air for about a year prior to 
the incident to which I refer. His freedom 
on the air had included the opportunity to 
denounce the Communists. That was all 
right. No difficulty was experienced until 
he challenged the “internatoinalists.” Then 
the reaction was immediate. His station 
arrangement was canceled almost without 
notice. He was deprived of his right to a 
2 weeks’ notice of cancellation—prevented 
from going on the air to explain his position 
to the members of the television audience. 
One would expect this sort of conduct in 
Soviet Russia. It is strange—very strange— 
to have it occur in the United States of 
America. The chairman of the corporation 
controlling this network is an “internation- 
alist” who stands high in the councils of the 
present administration. 


THE MONOPOLY IN COMMUNICATIONS 


We are in dangerous shape when these 
things are possible. Effective censorship now 
exists in favor of the United Nations lobby 
and the “internationalists.” Only a lim- 
ited number of television channels are avail- 
able. There is a practical condition which 
amounts to monopoly. Three broadcasting 
companies occupy the entire field. One of 
them is dominated by a giant holding com- 
pany headed by a prominent “internation- 
alist.” Control of the entire television in- 
dustry is in the hands of the three men who 
heard these broadcasting systems. Tele- 
vision has enormous power for good or evil. 
It can lift a man from obscurity to national 
prominence. It may destroy the reputations 
of some while assisting in a buildup for the 
benefit of others. Its power is too dangerous 
to be allowed to rest exclusively in the hands 
of three men. It is time to inquire whether 
the policies of these networks are directly or 
indirectly influenced by tax-exempt founda- 
tions; to what extent control may be exer- 
cised by the “internationalist’” clique re- 
sponsible for betraying of American interests. 
Fortunately, there is a safe and constitu- 
tional way to deal with this problem. It 
involves an extension of public utility law 
in the field of television and radio. 


ARROGANCE AND DEFIANCE 


These giant foundations have continued 
their arrogant disregard of the public in- 
terest. There is no evidence that they in- 
tend to reform. They have challenged the 
power and authority of Congress and the 
American people. Your affairs are now con- 
trolled by a movement which relies on propa- 
ganda, infiltration and smear. The Reece 
committee found that— 

“The far-reaching power of the large foun- 
dations * * * has so influenced the press, 
the radio, and even the Government that it 
has become extremely difficult for objective 
criticism of foundation practices to get into 
news channels. * * * Nothing short of an 
unhampered congressional investigation 
could hope to bring out the vital facts. * * * 
As indicated by their arrogance in dealing 
with this committee, the major foundations 
and their associated intermediary organiza- 
tions have intrenched themselves behind a 
totality of power which presumes to place 
them beyond serious criticism and attack” 
(Rept., p. 17-18). 

This is the “flying wedge” of political, 
financial, and propaganda power which now 
covers and protects the advance of the sub- 
versive movement. Through infiltration, 
government is being conducted in defiance 
of public opinion. The people are rapidly 
losing control. The ballot privilege is be- 
coming worthless because of the infiltration 
and control of political parties. When that 
happens the people are disenfranchised. The 
right of petition can be nullified with prop- 
aganda. Congress can investigate but its 
power is limited and ineffective against this 
sort of attack. 
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4 BOSTON TEA PARTY 


There is only one power fully adequate 
in this emergency—the power of the people 
Basically, they have three weapons ayaj). 
able for their defense: (1) the ballot, (2) 
the right of petition, and (3) the right of 
boycott. Two of these have been tried ang 
failed. It remains for us to consider an 
effective use of the third remedy. 

We have the right to discriminate in fayoy 
of patriotic pro-American business men. We 
can buy and recommend the products of 
those willing to help us in resisting syp. 
version. An American resistance movement 
can be established. We are under no obliga. 
tion to use the products of those who know. 
ingly employ leftwing artists or commenta- 
tors on radio or television, or who deliber. 
ately slant the news. Labor has the right 
of boycott and the right to strike. As cop. 
sumers and patriotic cititzens we have the 
same right. An intelligent use of this remedy 
could provide the force needed to head us in 
the right direction. The patriotic boycott js 
an unalienable right as old as the Boston 
Tea Party. In my Judgment it can be legally 
established. : 


A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE FOUNDATIONS 


Have they ever supported research or edu- 
cation designed to expose the conduct, prop- 
aganda, or activities of the Communist or 
Socialist movements in this country? 

Have they supported the work of active 
anti-Communists, anti-Communist organi- 
zations, or repentant Communists who have 
since demonstrated their loyalty and ren- 
dered valuable service to the cause of free- 
dom by combating and exposing subversion? 

The American people are patriotic. They 
pay heavy taxes. They carry their full share 
of responsibility in supporting and defending 
the Government and Constitution of the 
United States. Many of them have rendered 
military service. Some have made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Are the foundations patriotic or unpatri- 
otic? 

What is the attitude of the business and 
financial leaders who sit as trustees on the 
boards of these great tax-exempt corpora- 
tions? 





1 Member of the Bar of United States 
Supreme Court, American Bar Association, 
American Judicature Society, San Francisco 
Bar; former chairman of the Americaniza- 
tion Committee of the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution; special counsel 
for that society on the bill of grievances 
filed with Congress to obtain a national 
investigation of the subversive propaganda 
affecting public schools in the several States; 
called in 1952 as expert witness on subversive 
education and propaganda by Senate Inter- 
nal Security Committee; in 1954 appeared 
before House of Representatives Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Founda- 
tions (Reece committee). 

2 Reece committe hearings, vol. 1, p. 894. 

* Reece report, p. 171. 

* Reece report, p. 183. 





A Tale of Two Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 


the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article, written by 1° 
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prooks, Which appeared in the June 27, 
1955, edition of the New Leader: 
A TALE oF Two COUNTRIES 
(By Tom Brooks) 


while worried American parents await the 
onset of the 1955 polio season with growing 
apprehension, Canadian parents are able to 
face the summer danger period with confi- 
dence. The mixture of joy and relief which 
creeted the announcement of Dr. Jonas E. 
galk’s discovery of a safe and efficient vac- 
cine quickly turned sour in the United 
States. 
vibes Americans have wondered if the con- 
fusion of the last few months was the in- 
evitable outcome of a great discovery pre- 
maturely announced. The Canadian expe- 
rience indicates that it was not. The only 
serious disturbances marring the inocula- 
tion program of Canada’s Federal and pro- 
yincial governments have been the ruffies 
caused by the storm raging south of the 
border. 

The events here which followed the April 
12 announcement are well known. What is 
not so well known is the fact that America’s 
trouble over the Salk vaccine—as well as the 
Canadian success—began early. Attempts by 
Dr. Salk and the National Foundation of In- 
fantile Paralysis to get the major pharma- 
ceutical companies to carry on further ex- 
haustive work on the vaccine before market- 
ing the serum floundered because of the 
manufacturers’ reluctance to risk any 
money. The one company which accepted 
the offer, Parke-Davis, has been, so far, one 
of the two firms with a near-perfect record: 
The two polio cases reported among chil- 
dren who received vaccines made by Parke- 
Davis and Pitman-Moore companies were 
within the range expected by chance occur- 
rence, 

Canada, too, started early. Last fall, when 
{t became clear that the Salk vaccine would, 
in all likelihood, turn out to be the answer 
to polio, the conservative Canadian Govern- 
ment “socialized”’ the vaccine. 

Acting under a Food and Drug Act similar 
to that of the United States, Health Minister 
Paul Martin placed an order with the Con- 
naught Medical Laboratories for enough vac- 
cine to insure 3 doses for 600,000 chil- 
dren prior to the onset of the 1955 polio 
season. Martin acted with the full approval 
of the Dominion Council of Health, a statu- 
tory body consisting of the principal health 
officers of each of the 10 Provinces plus 5 
others appointed at large. The Council 
mapped the plans last fall for the inoculation 
program now taking place in Canada. 

The Connaught Laboratories are part of 
the University of Toronto. This nonprofit 


Institution made the Canadian contribution 
to the Salk discovery. The cultural medium 
used in preparation of the vaccine for last 


year’s tests was developed and provided by 
Connaught. 

The 10 Provinces and the Federal Govern- 
ment split the cost of the vaccine at $1.50 for 
fach triple dose. A private physician in the 
vnited States pays $4.50 and is entitled to 
charge a retail prescription price of $6 for 
the 3 doses. This does not include the 
ei r’s charge for administering the injec- 
ion, 

In Canada, the Salk vaccine is allocated to 
fach Province on the basis of population and 
Secomes the property of the Province. It is 
sven to inoculees free of charge. A priority 
me Wha ulation has been established. In 
: 7 the 10 Provinces, the first age group 
© Inoculated are in the first 2 grades 
we hool, the 7-to-8 age group. Subse- 
fuently, the 5- and 6-year-olds will be 
added, supply permitting. (Quebec Prov- 
ree = given top priority to 1- and 2-year- 

These were the plans made before Dr. 
hetta a Francis’ report at Ann Arbor on 

ms +4. The hitches since then have been 
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in part of American origin. Under the prior- 
ities established to cope with the expected 
shortage of the vaccine supply, the Canadian 
health authorities hoped to inoculate 144 
million children before the polio season. 

A halt in the supply of Rhesus monkeys 
temporarily crimped production. However, 
the launching of large-scale production of 
the Salk vaccine at the Institute of Micro- 
biology, an affiliate of the University of 
Montreal, will more than offset the setback. 

Canada expected to boost its available 
stocks of vaccine with supplementary orders 
to commercial pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers in the United States. Two manufactur- 
ers had been licensed to sell in Canada when 
the United States Government halted all fur- 
ther deliveries of the vaccine in mid-May. 
(Some 13,000 children had been inoculated 
through .private channels by Parke-Davis 
vaccine before the embargo.) 

Health Minister Martin was forced to an- 
nounce on May 19 that it “now appears that 
we will not reach the target * * * certain 
difficulties have developed in the supply of 
vaccine from commercial sources (in the 
United States).” Because of American un- 
certainty, the Canadian Government has 
suspended further distribution of commer- 
cial vaccine until such time as the situation 
clarifies in the United States. But Martin 
declared that Canada would have enough 
vaccine from its own laboratories to reach a 
million children before July. 

Each batch of vaccine in Canada is double- 
checked—once by the manufacturer, and a 
second time by the Canadian Health Depart- 
ment’s National Laboratory of Hygiene. Ca- 
nadian caution and planning have paid off. 
As of June 1, more than 750,000 children had 
been inoculated; half of that number had 
received their second shot. “There have 
been no unfavorable reactions whatever,” 
Health Minister Martin has been able to re- 
port. To date, not one child in Canada has 
become ill from the Salk vaccine. 

Results have been somewhat different in 
the United States. Through May 31, a total 
of 114 cases of poliomyelitis with 5 deaths 
were reported in vaccinated individuals; 79 
cases were the result of defective vaccine. 

In contrast to Canada, the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, de- 
cided to double-check vaccine in May after 
polio had turned up in children inoculated 
by the defective Cutter vaccine. Prior to 
the Cutter disaster, the Federal Laboratory 
of Biologics Control cleared vaccine on the 
basis of manufacturers’ protocols, the de- 
tailed data of the manufacturing processes 
and testing method. It is still not clear 
whether or not Biologics Control even both- 
ered to spot-check batches of released vac- 
cine. 

Mrs. Hobby has pleaded ignorance: “No one 
could have foreseen the public acclaim for 
the vaccine.” Yet, her Department partici- 
pated in every stage of the development of 
the vaccine. It participated in the publicity 
buildup which helped to create the pres- 
sures applied to rush the vaccine into mass 
production and mass inoculation—pressures 
which Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele 
now so justly condemns. 

Two months after the grand announce- 
ment of April 12, the Surgeon General’s office 
issued a 100-page scientific report. The polio 
white paper indicated among other things 
that there was a difference of opinion among 
scientists and other experts on whether the 
mass inoculation program should be con- 
tinued in view of the lack of a wide “margin 
of safety.” 

Surgeon General Scheele’s report admitted 
that the Government’s testing procedures 
were inadequate and the standards set for 
the manufacturers insufficient. It also noted 
that, early last year, the staff of biologics 
control had become concerned about the 
feasibility of producing safe vaccine on a 
large scale. In addition, it is all too appar- 
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ent that the control lab was completely 
understaffed in relation to the massive job 
it faced. 

Events forced these facts out into the open. 
Parents and whole communities have called 
a halt to further inoculations. Washington 
has alternated between statements of confi- 
pong and off-and-on-again releases of vac- 
cine. 

Meanwhile, Canada’s citizens are confident 
that the available supply of vaccine will 
reach those first who need its protection 
most. They are sure that its quality is of the 
best. They can expect that inoculation cov- 
erage will be expanded as the supply of vac- 
cine grows. Health Minister Martin has an- 
nounced that by next March 31 at least 3 
million Canadian children (in a total popu- 
lation of 15 million) will be immunized. 
The Province of Saskatchewan, for one, has 
announced plans for additional coverage, free 
of charge, in a progressive manner of every 
citizen up to 34 years of age as vaccine be- 
comes available. Our conservative neighbors 
have been pragmatic where the Eisenhower 
administration has been dogmatic. 

Free inoculations are available to protect 
United States cows from TB. Yet, a mother 
seeking protection for her children must 
haunt the black market to secure vaccination 
against polio: The price is high, the vaccine 
quality dubious. “How We Saved the Nation 
from Socialism” might well be the title of 
Mrs. Hobby’s final report on her stewardship 
of the country’s health, education, and wel- 
fare. Canadians find it incredible. 





Applesauce on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague from southern Califor- 
nia is putting into the Recorp statements 
whimsically entitled “Bananas on Pikes 
Peak.” They are typical of the unfound- 
ed attacks on the Colorado River storage 
project, and I submit that they would 
have been more accurately entitled “Ap- 
plesauce on Capitol Hill.” 

In her desperation somehow—any- 
how—to head off development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin, southern 
California has even gone to the extreme 
of charging that the Colorado River 
storage project would imperil her own 
share of Colorado River water. No one 
who has made even a superficial exami- 
nation of the project can avoid seeing 
how utterly ridiculous is such a charge. 
The initial phase of the storage project, 
for which we are now asking authoriza- 
tion, would bring consumptive use of 
water in the upper basin to less than 
half the total allocated to us under the 
compact; and the basic purpose of the 
storage project is to regulate the upper 
river and so guarantee continuous de- 
livery of the share of the lower basin— 
including southern California. 

The reason for southern California’s 
frantic action is equally clear. Southern 
California has water problems like the 
rest of the semiarid West. Particularly, 
she foresees critical water shortages in 
the future. But I submit that southern 
California has the means to solve her 
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own problems, without crippling de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. Let us look at a few facts: 

More than 50 million acre-feet of good, 
fresh water are wasting into the Pacific 
Ocean from the State of California each 
year. That is more than 4 times the 
total allocation of Colorado River water 
to all 4 upper basin States. 

A fabulous amount of Colorado River 
water is wasting annually into the Sal- 
ton Sea in southern California, in one 
of the most glaring examples of bad ir- 
rigation practices on record. 

An article in the current Saturday 
Evening Post tells of the tremendous ad- 
vance made in the technique of desalt- 
ing sea water to make it usable for irri- 
gation and culinary purposes. Before 
southern California’s need becomes criti- 
cal, the water of the Pacific Ocean may 
well have become a usable source of 
supply. 

Let southern California cease worry- 
ing about bananas on Pikes Peak, or 
about generating applesauce on Capitol 
Hill. Let her solve her own water prob- 
lems by means readily at hand, and not 
try to steal our water—the only water 
available to the States of Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. 


Now, Who’s Crazy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a Vermont court decreed that 
Mrs. Manuel (Lucille) Miller was men- 
tally incompetent, turned her over to 
the Attorney General, and he ordered 
her confined in St. Elizabeths. After 
some time there, on a writ of habeus 
corpus, a local court declared she was 
mentally competent. 

So, back she goes to Vermont to stand 
trial on a charge that she violated a 
Federal law. 

A part of the story is told by West- 
brook Pegler in the June 28, 1955, issue 
of the New York Journal-American. 
This is the way Pegler describes the 
situation: 

THE Map Mrs. MILLER aNp SOME NEIGHBORS 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

Mrs. Manuel Miller, who was gassed out of 
her home in Bethel, Vt., in the dead of night 
and railroaded to a horrible madhouse in 
Washington, had been having trouble with 
Dorothy Thompson, the columnist, and 
James Vincent Sheean, a precious double- 


dome of international politics and journal- 
ism. 

The bulk of the American press has ab- 
solutely ignored this dramatic brutality to 
an American woman of the strongest patriot- 
ism. By contrast, the New York Times and 
many other papers have wailed over the 
“terror” of persons who refused to answer 
under oath whether they ever strove to de- 
stroy the Government of the United States 
for the benefit of the obvious enemy. 

Dorothy Thompson and Sheean are “city 
people” who have summer places in the 
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Green Mountains. Lucille Miller fell afoul 
of them when she was routing out notorious 
Communists snuggled in the hills. There is 
absolutely no doubt that these other persons 
were Communists, but the Vermont press 
sneered at Mrs. Miller and her husband, who 
backed her up. 

On May 13, Dorothy Thompson wrote me 
that she had not touched the case because 
she wanted to investigate on the spot. 

“I never met Lucille Miller,’’ Miss Thomp- 
son wrote, “but I have had two or three tele- 
phone conversations with her and have been 
the recipient of several long letters. Judging 
from these, I believe her to be of definitely 
unbalanced mind. They were wild, incoher- 
ent, and completely irrational. They indi- 
cated that she believes that every prominent 
person is engaged in a Gargantuan complex 
of interlocking plots. This is not confined to 
communism. One letter concerned the 
American Friends of the Middle East (of 
which I happen to be president) and it was 
in totaPerror. It is quite impossible to cor- 
rect her views on anything. 

“However, although many of her neigh- 
bors considered her more or less deranged, 
I have never heard anyone say that she was 
dangerous * * * It is certainly no proof of 
insanity to oppose selective service. Thou- 
sands of perfectly respectable pacifists and 
their organizations have fought conscription 
for years * * * When I get there, I shall cer- 
tainly get the whole story.” 

Here we have a verdict by a lay person that 
Lucille Miller is “unbalanced” and that (ac- 
cording to equally unqualified “neighbors’’) 
she is “‘more or less deranged.’ Dorothy also 
decides that her own political society is 
above suspicion. As a matter of fact it is not 
above suspicion and there does exist “‘a Gar- 
gantuan complex of interlocking plots.” 

Sheean clearly disclosed that in his first 
book of any prominence, “Personal History.” 
And, if Dorothy has never met Lucille, how 
does Dorothy know that it is impossible to 
“correct” her views? Is it possible that Doro- 
thy’s views need correction? She certainly 
has made mistakes. 

For example, she gave asylum in her Ver- 
mont home to a refugee who turned out to 
be a Communist. Lucille refers to this ina 
letter about Dorothy and Jimmy. In that 
letter, written from the lunatic asylum in 
Washington, Lucille said: 

“Dorothy lived over the hill in Barnard 
and we have never liked her because she was 
arrogant and parked on the wrong side of the 
curve in a noblesse oblige attitude.” 

(Lucille probably slipped here. Noblesse 
would have been more appropriate, but Doro- 
thy surely will not insist that this error 
proves Lucille is insane.) 

Continuing, Lucille said: 

“She (Dorothy) has always had tough 
characters living up there with her. (Of 
course there is no suggestion of personal im- 
morality here and Dorothy's Red refugee 
certainly would qualify as tough in a mean- 
ing of the word.) 

“Before Sinclair Lewis, her husband, 
lammed out, she had Louis Adamic around. 
You know him and how he set Tito up.” 

I did know Adamic. He was a Communist 
who glorified Tito after Eleanor Roosevelt 
had entertained him, Adamic, at a dinner for 
Churchill at the White House. Adamic 
killed himself. 

Lucille then 
refugee and said: 

“Dot had to clean herself up and wrote 
that article in the Saturday Evening Post to 
try to explain it away in 1950. 

“Then the slyest of all came and that was 
Vincent Sheean.” 

There follows some discussion of Dorothy’s 
“Friends of the Middle East” and Sheean’s 
part in the activity and the source of the 
financial backing. The political mixup here 
certainly is complex and it is by no means 
idiotic to venture the opinions which Lucille 


mentioned Dorothy's Red 
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offers. And, acknowledging Dorothy’s profes. 
sional ability, I declare she writes no better 
than Lucille Miller, nor, I dare say, does 
Judge Gibson, who found Lucille crazy. 

Sheean once took part in a mutual. 
admiration interview with John Gunther, g 
similar character, in the Sunday book Section 
of the Herald Tribune of course. 

This colloquy occurred between these two 
dear boys: 

“GUNTHER. Who is the greatest man you 
have ever known? 7 

“SHEEAN. Mahatma Gandhi, clearly. 

“GUNTHER. Any runners-up? 

“SHEEAN. I have revered Lenin, Nehry 
Roosevelt (but more since his death than 
before) and, in a different way, Churchill, 
because I know purity when I see it.” 


When Gandhi was shot, Sheean wrote: 
“We have lost our Guru.” 


In 1948 Sheean presided at a New York 
demonstration for the Hollywood Red writers 
and introduced Gerhardt Eisler, the Soviet 
spy, who got a great ovation. So Lucille 
Miller’s patriotic suspicions seem justified by 
the conduct of some who would hold her to 
be insane, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. &. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be s0 rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost therecf, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; 0 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), § 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his o%icé, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 

















Address by Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine, to the National Convention 
Banquet of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 24, 1955, our esteemed colleague, 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmiTtH!, delivered a fine address to the 
national convention banquet of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association at Boston, 
Mass. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, officers and members of Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, a: d guests, I am 
not one gifted with ability for phrasemaking 
or overpowering oratory. I wish I were— 
because there are times when the manner 
in which you say something can convince 
your group when your mere words won't. 
Yes; there are times when form prevails 
over substance. 

As the convention of your great organiza- 
tion closes tonight with this banquet, I wish 
that I could give you a stirring speech to 
climax the series of great addresses that have 
been made to you in the past few days. I 
am sorry to be an anticlimax. 

In a way I guess I’m somewhat like Drag- 
net’s Joe Friday, since the only way I know 
to speak is frankly about the facts. I hesi- 
tate to speak Reserve facts to you sophis- 
ticates on Reserve matters. In doing so, I 
feel like Gravel Gertie telling Marilyn Mon- 
roe how to be glamorous—or like Republi- 
cans telling Dwight Eisenhower how to win 
an election. 

But I do want to speak to you about Re- 
serve facts tonight. Ido because I have lived 
daily with those facts during the past de- 
cade—ever since the end of World War II 
o_o most of you started coming back 
ome. 


For a decade now I have been fighting for 


Reserve measures—for realistic Reserve 
es —for Reserve parity with the Reg- 
ulars. 


Frankly, I have enjoyed that fight not 
because it was pleasant—for it has been very 
Unpleasant at times—but rather because I 
believed in what I was doing and I knew that 
Thad a good cause for which to fight. 

Now what I am about to say, some of you 
May not like. I am sure that the Pentagon 
will not like it. And I do not want the 
Pentagon to hold ROA responsible for what 
I say. Nor is there anything personal in 
What I say for I have many friends in the 
Pentagon and have great admiration for the 
job that many Pentagon leaders are doing. 


Appendix 


Back in 1946 and 1947 I started chanting 
a theme that had no originality outside of 
Congress. But in Congress I was certainly 
doing a solo on that theme. And I think 
that it was a solo rendition, as far as the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
was concerned. 

The theme of my solo was that the only 
way that this country could achieve military 
security and economic security at the same 
time—the only way we could maintain the 
military defense made necessary by the 
threat of communism without spending our 
country into bankruptcy on defense appro- 
priations—was through the system of the 
smallest possible standing Regular Force 
backed up by the largest and best trained 
Reserve we could create and keep. 

I argued that in past wars it has been the 
Reservists—the civilian soldiers—who did 
more than 90 percent of the actual fighting 
and defense of our country. I pointed out 
that training a Reservist costs only a frac- 
tion of what it costs to maintain a Regular. 
I said that the cost mathematics were sim- 
ple enough for anyone to figure it out—that 
a Reservist taking training only once a week 
obviously costs only a fraction of a Regular 
on duty 7 days a week. 

But my theme failed to strike a responsive 
chord. For several years I felt like a voice 
crying in the Washington wilderness. 


Back in 1946 and 1947 I set out to imple- 
ment my words with action, and during the 
years I introduced and pushed for legislation 
to create a Reserve system that would attract 
and retain top caliber personnel to the Re- 
serve. I pushed for measures to give Reserve 
service better pay, retirement benefits, secu- 
rity, death and disability coverage, promo- 
tion, training equipment, and recognition. 


My legislative proposals really got kicked 
around and pigeonholed for a long time. 
Finally the light began to break through into 
the Pentagon, and the Reserve facts of life 
began to sink in those cloistered and hal- 
lowed walls so immune to Reserve thinking. 


Now, most of my Iegislative proposals have 
been adopted either by action by Congress 
or by Executive order. I want to review with 
you just a few of my experiences with the 
Pentagon in this 10-year fight that I have 
been making for the Reserve and the Re- 
servists—and, most important of all, the 
fight for the security of our Nation because 
the Reserve has been the very backbone of 
our national security. 

I introduced a bill to provide for inactive 
training pay. The Pentagon opposed it for 
a long time but ultimately saw the light and 
drafted its own bill along the same lines, got 
it introduced as a departmental measure, 
and passed. Perhaps the explanation of the 
Pentagon behavior pattern on this was in- 
ordinate pride of authorship. Whatever it 
is, it wasn’t very important. What was im- 
portant was that we got the inactive train- 
ing pay on the statute, books. 

I introduced a bill to provide for Reserve 
retirement. Again it ran into Pentagon op- 
position. But then the Pentagon ultimately 
got up a departmental bill of its own and it 
was passed. Whose bill passed was not im- 
portant. What was important was that a 
Reserve retirement system was established. 


I introduced a bill to provide death and 
disability coverage for Reservists in that 
hiatus period wher the shooting war had 
stopped but the war status had not been 
declared at an end—and when Reservists on 
training duty were not adequately covered. 

What did the Pentagon do? For several 
weeks it failed to make a report on my bill 
and finally it came up with its Own depart- 
mental bill which, with the exception of 
two minor, meaningless technical words, 
was verbatim with my bill the Pentagon had 
failed to make a report on and had thus 
effected a kind of pocket veto. This ob- 
viously was a case of inordinate pride of 
authorship. 

After introducing several times a bill to 
give Reservists the same death and disabil- 
ity coverage while on training duty less 
than 30 days as the Regulars, I finally got 
one of my Reserve bills passed. It is known 
as the Smith Act and gives reservists par- 
ity with Regulars on death and disability 
incurred while on active duty training— 
except for disease. And I hope that a bill 
that Senator JOHN SPARKMAN has intro- 
duced will pass because it will cover the 
gap in the law on disease. 

I proposed that there be created by Exec- 
utive order an Army Reserve Medal just 
like the Naval Reserve Medal and an Army 
Reserve Special Commendation Ribbon just 
like the Naval Reserve Commendation Rib- 
bon. But the then War Department re- 
jected the proposal. 

The reason for the rejection would be 
amusing if it did not so tragically reveal 
the then shortsightedness of the War De- 
partment. The Secretary of War vetoed the 
proposed Army Reserve Medal and the Army 
Reserve COmmendation Ribbon because he 
said that they would foster a feeling of 
separation between the Reserves and the 
Regulars. In his rejection he said that the 
Navy looked upon its Reserves differently 
from the way the Army looked upon its Re- 
serves. How right he was. 

Having been rebuffed on proposed execu- 
tive action, I tried legislative action and 
introduced bills to create by law Reserve 
Medals and Ribbons for the Army and the 
Air Force along the same lines as the 
Naval Reserve Medal and Ribbon. Again the 
Pentagon blocked action. 

But they say that if you keep plugging 
long and hard enough, your patience and 
determination will be rewarded. And so it 
was with mixed satisfaction and amusement 
that a few years ago I read the announce- 
ment that the Pentagon had decided to es- 
tablish by Executive order an Armed Forces 
Reserve Medal. The long fight had been 
won—and the weak excuse of the feeling of 
separation between the reservists and Regu- 
lars by such a Reserve Medal was rescinded 
and laid to rest as quietly as possible. 

Last year, it was ROPA. You know the 
story on that. You know how together we 
got that bill passed Over the opposition of 
the Pentagon. 

This year again it has been the amend- 
ments to ROPA—a bill written by ROA and 
the honor given me by ROA to be the con- 
gressional sponsor of it and the opportunity 
to have another Smith Reserve Act in the 
laws. You know the disdain with which 
the Pentagon treated this bill. 
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You know the Pentagon attitude of “we 
didn’t want this bill and so we aren’t going 
to have anything to do with amending it.” 
Yes, the Pentagon preferred to let ROPA 
operate for a year and then to be able on 
the basis of that year’s operation come to 
Congress and say, “ROPA is wrong. We have 
proof of the inequities it works.” 

Reservists can thank the ROA for a dif- 
ferent attitude—for the attitude that it 
did not want reservists to be made guinea 
pigs and convenient whipping boys for the 
Pentagon to be able to prove inequities, 
The ROA attitude was the simple, well- 
tested attitude of “an ounce of prevention 
s worth a pound of cure.” 

There are many other experiences I could 
tell you that ROA and I have worked to- 
vether on—have experienced puzzling and 
dis appointing attitudes from the Pentagon 
on. I have related these not to indicate 
what I have done—but rather to indicate a 
traditional attitude on the part of the Pen- 
tagon that reservists and their advocates 
lace. 

It is enough to discourage the stouthearted 
and stop the fainthearted. The point that 
I want to make is this. Reservists will al- 
ways need someone to stand up for them—to 
stand up to this negative attitude of the 
Pentagon. That is why reservists need ROA 
so much. I hate to think of what would be 
the lot of reservists today were it not for 
ROA. 

I have seen firsthand what has happened 
to individual reservists who stood up to the 
brass and fought for the Reserve. I have 
seen in contrast the preferential treatment 
given some reservists who have adopted for 
their own personal advancement the expedi- 
ency of being Regular-minded reservists. 

I do not mean to say that there hasn’t 
been some improvement in the attitude of 
the Pentagon for their evidently has. But 
it has come slowly and begrudgingly. Per- 
haps it is because of the realization of the 
great reliance on the Reserves for our na- 
tional security. Perhaps it is because I am 
no longer singing a solo in Congress and in 
Washington on my Reserve song. Perhaps 
it is because several in Congress and the 
White House have now joined the chorus 
with ROA and myself. 

Now that the President has made the Re- 
serve bill so much of a legislative must that 
he has gone over the head of Congress with 
an appeal to the American people, let us 
hope that the Pentagon will see fit to give 
reservists the decent treatment they deserve 
and that the national security demands. 

In closing let me say this to you. The 
Reserve program will be only as good as you 
want to be—only as good as you make it 
by alert vigilance directed toward the Penta- 
gon. You can’t as individual reservists get 
that action. 

Instead, your most effective action is group 
action. And to be specific, I mean your 
activity in the ROA. Go back home and tell 
your fellow reservists this. Tell them of the 
experiences of an individual Senator if they 
have any illusions about how much an indi- 
vidual reservist can get done by himself. 

I can accomplish very little of what you 
ask of me. But this much I do pledge to 
you. I shall continue my fight for the Re- 
serve and the reservists. I shall resist that 
occupational disease that so often bests one 
after a little service on the Armed Services 
Committee—the occupational disease of be- 
coming mesmerized by the Regular brass on 
attitudes regarding the reservists. 

I thank you for the honor you have done 
me tonight in choosing me as your banquet 
speaker. I hope I have given you something 
to think about. I hope that I have given 
you, from one Senator’s view, a new and 
deeper realization of the importance of your 
organization, the ROA to you, the Reserves 
generally and to the national security of 
cur country. 
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Lynn Fire Department’s Annual 
Memorial Day Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of city councilor 
and State representative, Francis J. 
Marr, the youngest member of the great 
and General Court, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, on the occasion of the 
Lynn fire department’s annual Memorial 
Day services held at Pine Grove Ceme- 
tery, Lynn, Mass. 

Representative Marr’s address follows: 


Reverend clergy, his honor the mayor, Fed- 
eral, State and city officials, Chief Scanlon, 
and firefighters, I am deeply conscious of 
the very great privilege and honor the Lynn 
Firefighters Relief Association has bestowed 
in requesting me to address you on this day 
which means, and always will mean, so much 
to you, the firefighters of Lynn. 

There will not be one single aspect of your 
year’s activities in this association or as 
combined members of the Lynn fire de- 
partment which will not reflect the ingenu- 
ity, judgment and determination of all the 
members of the association. Their good 
judgment has been inspired by the many, 
many fellow firefighters whose memory we, 
in our humble way, honor this morning. 

It is well that we should stop in the busy 
turmoil of life and, by refiection, keep green 
the memory of these things. We are richer 
and better as a city for having done so. 

It is difficult, however, to find words that 
will adequately express to those whom we 
honor the full measure of our feelings to- 
ward them and our regard for them for the 
service that they so nobly performed. 
Realizing the inadequacy and fleeting char- 
acter of mere words in paying tribute to 
those whom we honor, it was particularly 
appropriate that your association had set 
apart a plot especially for firefighters in this 
beautiful cemetery and have erected the fit- 
ting monument on this plot so that all who 
pass may stop and pay tribute to the heroic 
firefighters of Lynn. In like manner, the 
gracious ladies of the Downing Chapter of 
the Lynn Firefighters Relief Association, 
commonly referred to as the Ladies Auxil- 
iary, have done their part. The beautiful 
monument standing as a lasting memorial 
has been taken care of yearly by those ladies. 
Their works have not gone unnoticed by the 
firefighters, your municipal government, and 
the public. 

And so, once again this year we pause in 
sacred solemn silence in reverent memorial 
to the dead. Our words become so shallow 
at a time like this. And as you men stand 
watch over the graves of your fellow fire- 
fighters, if you could but only speak with 
them and hear their words, I am sure that 
they would say to you and me, “Remember 
me—remember me.” , 

Everyone longs to be remembered. God, 
the Infinite Creator, even in his divine law— 
in that commandment which bids man stop 
in his workweek and rest on the Sabbath, 
He began the command with the word, “‘Re- 
member, remember thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath.” His own Divine Son, likewise, on the 
night before He died gave the greatest me- 
morial ever known in the sacramental keep- 
sake of His love when He said, “Do this in 
memory of Me.” And, even the poor cruci- 
fied thief next to Christ on Calvary asked 
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only one thing, “Remember me when Thoy 
shall come into Thy kingdom.” 

Remembrance—to be remembered-—my 
dear friends, is the plea of both God ang 
man. 

Thus it is that we pause today in this 
mremorial service to the devoted firefighters 
who served with us in this community. we 
pause to answer their plea, “Remember me” 

That man would be slow of heart indeeg 
who could not be moved by the circum. 
stances under which we meet here this morn. 
ing. We are gathered in this beautiful ceme. 
tery chapel located on consecrated ground, 
the ground that holds within it the bodily 
remains of those whom we love. There js 
not a spot on the face of thé earth more 
conducive to recalling the blessed memory of 
our dear dead than here among the crosses 
and marble memorials of stone and in the 
atmosphere of this chapel. This is the place 
above all others on God’s earth where it 
seems so easy, sO natural to shed a tear for 
our loved ones. 

As you men visit the graves and glance 
down and read the names on the markers, 
you no doubt recall their presence or some 
incident which you have heard from the 
older members of the department. You 
remember their doing the routine work in 
the fire station, or their heroic functions at 
fires. —The common bond that unites you and 
your departed brothers is tangibly marked 
by the time honorec symrbol of the Maltese 
cross which distinguishes them and you from 
the ordinary citizen. 

Through their unending efforts to accom. 
plish the task of safeguarding their fellow 
citizens, many have fallen as victims to 
injury and death. Yours, then, is the task 
of not only carrying on in their footsteps, 
but to lend the hand of comfort, compas- 
sion and aid to their loved ones. 

These are our holy dead, but surely this 
6 feet of cold, dank earth does not hold them 
forever. We know by the light of faith that 
they will live again. Once more we shall 
hear their voices, feel the touch of their 
hands, see once more the light in their living 
eyes; because these graves have no lasting 
victory. It is only fora time. They will live 
again. This is the truth or there is no truth 
at all. 

Not only this place but also the persons 
we memorialize should move our hearts. 
We honor the memory of firefighters, servants 
of the public. I too, as a councillor and 
representative, any a public servant. But! 
know that there is no group of people more 
easily nor more quickly forgotten than those 
who serve faithfully in positions of public 
trust and responsibility. 

But, here and now we pause to remember 
the firefighters—the men who almost daily 
risk their lives for others, who endure the 
hardships of firefighting, who live apart from 
their families that other families might live 
together in safety; men who harken to the 
call for help in every need and in every hour; 
men whose watchful waiting, whose careful 
vigilance over a community, assures all 
others of peace and rest during the darkness 
of night. 

And now, to these devoted firefighters who 
have lived among us, worked with us, and 
who have gone and sleep here in silence, we 
ask almighty God, be Thou their guardian. 
Preserve them now and forever from the 
dangers of suffering flames. Bring them 
the peace and rest of paradise, that land 
amid whose sylvan bowers no tempter lurks, 
on whose sunny banks no shadow reposes, 
whose perfumed air no sin taints, where 
there ar2 no alarms because there is n0 
danger, where there is no sickness nor sul- 
fering, nor death, nor parting, where there 
is neither sorrow nor tears and no more good- 
byes. 

As we too sooner or later must follow 
them, we beg dear God, give us the strength 
and grace to prepare to meet Thee face 
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face, that we may stand and answer the last, 
the greatest alarm of life, to make our last 
run into the outstretched hands of God, 
never more to be forgotten, but to be re- 
membered—remembered forever and ever. 





Amending Mutual Security Act 





SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (S. 2090) to amend the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in deep sympathy 
with the objectives of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 
but I share the fear of my colleague 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] and others, 
that it would tie up the administration 
of this bill into an impossible situation. 

For instance, let us look at some of the 
other countries’ problems. Perhaps we 
are going into an internal matter that 
we should not, but take the case of 
French Morocco. I do not know whether 
the gentleman’s amendment would ap- 
ply to that or not. The French consider 
that to be a part of France. Morocco 
has the privilege of sending 30 deputies 
to the French Chamber of Deputies. 
Those deputies vote and have all of the 
prerogatives of any member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in France, which is 
more than we do for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I am wondering if the 
gentleman is not thinking of Algeria. I 
think French Morocco is a protectorate. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his correction. It is Algeria 
that has the privilege to send members 
to the French parliament. French Mo- 
rocco is a protectorate. But when Mr. 
Donovan and Mr. SELDEN and I were in 
France a few weeks ago we talked about 
this problem to the Prime Minister of 
France, and he said he hoped to work 
out a Similar arrangement for the other 
French protectorates in Africa, and a 
slightly different one for Tunisia, and he 
Said he was much aware of the problem. 
Ido not think I am giving away any 
secret when I tell you that I said to the 
Prime Minister: “I hope you do not pull 
out of North Africa right now, because 
i you do the whole thing might col- 
lapse.” It would certainly create a vacu- 
um for the Communists to move in. I 
Said: “I hope you can work out some- 
thing with these people that will be 
Mutually satisfactory to the French and 
to them.” 

So I say, if we adopt this amendment 
ve might be tying the hands of peo- 
Pie who are really trying to work out an 
agreement. I have faith in the sincerity 
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of the Prime Minister of France. I think 
the proof is in the fact that he has suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the Tunesians, that 
the French have released the Tunesian 
leader and he has gone back to Tunis, 
and that they have a long-range pro- 
gram giving that country its independ- 
ence. But these things cannot happen 
overnight. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Has the gentleman 
any explanation why the French took 
those troops and sent them to Algeria? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Of course I have 
an explanation, but I can give you more 
than that. I think the Communists were 
trying to stir up a revolution down 
there. The French are trying to keep 
order. There are three radio stations 
daily which are beaming broadcasts, one 
of them from Rumania, which is behind 
the Iron Curtain, urging those people to 
rebel, urging them to rise against the 
French; and, incidentally, urging them 
to throw the Americans on their bases 
out of north Africa. I think the French 
sent the troops down there to keep or- 
der. We have a terrific investment 
down there. Our military people say 
that strategically these bases are worth 
a lot to us. In fact, they are something 
that we cannot afford to give up, at 
least not until such time as we get our 
bases in Spain completed, where we have 
a more firm arrangement, where we have 
the blessing of the government, but 
these things take time. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Does the gentleman 
think it is the Communists rather than a 
nationalist movement? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Well, I think the 
Communists are exploiting it, and I am 
sure the gentleman thinks so too. They 
always exploit anything where they can 
create a dispute. They broadcast from 
behind the Iron Curtain and that would 
certainly add proof to the fact that they 
are exploiting it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not a fact there 
are broadcasts going out from Cairo and 
from French Morocco along with the 
others? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I mentioned three 
stations, one from Cairo, one from Ru- 
mania. 

Mr. CELLER. Then there is one in 
Tetuan, in Spanish Morocco. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I had not heard of 
that. Then that would be four. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. We, by a vote of 367 
to nothing told the world very recently 
that we are opposed to any form of co- 
lonialism. Must we give up that idea if 
we are afraid to put into this bill the 
fact that that vote represents what the 
people of the United States feel, namely, 
that we will support those people who 
seek national independence and national 
self-government and that we ask those 
free nations to whom we extend assist- 
ance to join with us in support of that 
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principle. We must do our utmost to 
give the people what we agreed they are 
entitled to when we passed the McCor- 
mack resolution last week; the right to 
national sovereignty and individual lib- 
erty and protection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman’s statement. I am for the 
resolution, but in this instance the 
amendment is getting a little more 
specific. I do not know when the proper 
time is to implement the McCormack 
amendment. Take the case of the Mau 
Maus in Africa. Are they ready for 
nationalism? I do not think they are 
ready for self-government, and while 
they have been subject to colonialism 
it is the sort of colonialism that has 
educated them, improved their status. 
I do not see that it is necessary for other 
nations to show their support. of this 
principle by declaring war immediately 
to gain their independence. There is a 
difference between stating a principle 
and implementing it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. We are not Saying: 
“You have got to de this.” We are say- 
ing: “If you get our taxpayers’ money 
you have got to do certain things.” 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Then we are say- 
ing they have got to do it. It is to be 
hoped they will gain their freedom ulti- 
mately. We do not have to tell them 
exactly how to do it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I disagree. The point 
is, nations which refuse to recognize the 
principle of national self-determination 
disqualify themselves from getting as- 
sistance from us. What we do is give 
them a choice—we ado not tell them what 
choice to make. In this manner we stand 
by our basic principles and make clear to 
all the people of the world what we 
stand for. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I again say you 
are going beyond the principle and in 
effect telling these nations how they 
must put the principle into practice. 
This would require different solutions 
for different problems. 





The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
from the office of the Governor, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: 

I am disturbed to find that provision for 
the support of the National Guard has been 
eliminated from the new proposals acted 
upon by the subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House, as re- 
ported in the press. I earnestly hope that 
the Congress wili restore that provision be- 
fore taking final action. 

There is no question involved as between 
Federal and State governmental jurisdiction 
over the National Guard. Naturally, as 
Governor, I am vitally interested in having 
a strong National Guard for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, but I am just as 
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much interested in our National Guard 
being ready to respond to any call to duty, 
either to meet emergencies within the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, or to join in 
our national defense. The National Guard 
in general, the Pennsylvania National Guard 
in particular, is considered the primary force, 
after the Regular forces, upon which our 
national defense is dependent. 

As I see it, there is no conflict between 
the National Guard and the Reserve. They 
are both on the same team and should not 
be placed in competitive positions as regards 
recruiting. If the provision for the sup- 
port of the National Guard is not restored 
by the Congress, this would work a great 
hardship for the National Guard and would, 
accordingly, constitute a disservice to the 
national defense effort of our country. 

The proposed legislation to establish a 
swiftly mobilizable, well-trained Reserve is 
vital to our national security—hence, to 
the security of of our 165 million citizens. 
It is strictly a military matter, and I, there- 
fore, feel very strongly that there is no room 
in this legislation for any sort of considera- 
tions not inherent to the specific objectives 
of this military legislation. 





Report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, which has just submitted its re- 
port to the President, has had a remark- 
able and unique opportunity to make a 
telescopic and also a microscopic exami- 
nation of our country and our Govern- 
ment. Our assignment, as embodied in 
Public Law 109, was “to study the proper 
role of the Federal Government in rela- 
tion to the States and their political sub- 
divisions to the end that these relations 
may be clearly defined, and the func- 
tions concerned may be allotted to their 
proper jurisdictions.” 

This was a large assignment. It ne- 
cessitated a journey through history to 
the beginnings of our Republic, and the 
reassessment of government activities 
today at national, State, and local levels, 
as a prelude to laying down some guide- 
lines for the future. 

The result is a 300-page report which 
takes cognizance of the immutable 
principles of the Constitution, but is 
keyed to the realities of our times. It 
says, in many ways, that the basic 
strength of our country is in our people 
and our communities. It says that “a 
fundamental objective of our system of 
Government should be to keep centrali- 
zation to a minimum and State-local 
responsibility to a maximum.” 

It says that, if we are to realize that 
objective, State and local government 
must be strengthened, while the national 
Government needs a_ discriminating 
sense of “when not to act.” 

Because there is so much of far-reach- 
ing value in the report to students, legis- 
lators, and the general public, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask leave to include in the 
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RecorpD a series of excerpts from it, which 

I shall insert in the coming days, of 

which the first is taken from the intro- 

duction: 

ExCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMIS=- 
SION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Out of the trying events of this past quar- 
ter-century, and out of the accompanying 
doubts and fears, has come a deeper under- 
standing of what is required to maintain a 
proper division of activities between the Na- 
tional Government and the States. As with 
all governmental institutions in our society, 
the basic purpose of the division of powers is 
to provide a climate that favors growth of the 
individual’s material and spiritual potential. 
Power will not long rest with any govern- 
ment that cannot or will not make proper 
use of it for that end. Our system of Fed- 
eral government can be in proper balance, 
therefore, only when each level is effective 
and responsible. 

Responsibility implies restraint as well as 
action. The States have responsibilities not 
only to do efficiently what lies within their 
competence, but also to refrain from action 
injurious to the Nation; the National Gov- 
ernment has responsibilities not only to per- 
form, within the limits of its constitutional 
authority, those public functions the States 
cannot perform, but also to refrain from do- 
ing those things the States and their subdi- 
visions are willing and able to do. 

People in the United States, as elsewhere, 
have looked more and more to government 
for assistance in solving their social and 
economic problems. The National Govern- 
ment has sometimes responded more readily 
than have the State and local governments. 
The Commission does not deal with the issue 
of whether or not governments rather than 
individuals should satisfy these needs. 
What it faces is the fact that the National 
Government has gradually undertaken some 
new activities which are susceptible of a 
larger measure of State and local handling. 
The Commission does not essay a judgment 
as to whether unreadiness on the part of the 
States and localities or overzealousness on 
the part of the National Government, or 
both, may have caused the existing division 
of activities. It merely emphasizes the fact 
that the more effectively our State and local 
governmental structures, procedures, and 
policies can be adapted to present-day gov- 
ernmental objectives, the less occasion there 
will be for bypassing State action in the 
future. 

Far from weakening the National Govern- 
ment, the strengthening of State and local 
government would increase its effectiveness. 
The responsibilities that unavoidably must 
fall on the National Government are formid- 
able. The fullest possible utilization of the 
resources of the State and local govern- 
ments is desirable both to supplement na- 
tional action where national action is neces- 
sary, and to relieve the National Government 
of having to divert its resources and ener- 
gies to activities that could be handled as 
well or better by the States and their sub- 
divisions. 

The National Government has therefore 
an interest, as well as a responsibility, in 
scrutinizing with the greatest care the de- 
gree of national participation in existing or 
proposed programs. It is not enough to as- 
certain that the contemplated activity is 
within the constitutional competence of the 
National Government and that there is a 
national interest in having the activity per- 
formed. In the light of recent Supreme 
Court decisions, and in our present highly 
interdependent society, there are few activ- 
ities of Government indeed in which there is 
not some degree of national interest, and in 
which the National Government is without 
constitutional authority to participate in 
some manner, 

The degree and limits of national partici- 
pation must therefore be determined by the 
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exercise of balanced Judgment. In addition 
to appraising carefully in each instance the 
need for national participation, the Na- 
tional Government should hold essential 
participation to the minimum required for 
attaining its Objective. In all of its actions 
he National Government should be ion. 
cerned with their effects on State anq local 
governments. 

The preservation and strengthening of o),, 
Federal system depend in the last analysis oe 
the self-restraint and responsibility, as well 
as the wisdom, of our actions as citizens, j; 
we are not willing to leave some room {for 
diversity of policy, to tolerate some lack of 
uniformity in standards, even in many mat. 
ters which are of national concern and about 
which we may feel strongly, the essence m 
federalism, even if not the legal fiction, w; 
have been lost. We must also realize tha: 
it can be lost, or its vitality sapped, by nop. 
use of State and local initiative as well as by 
overuse of national authority. We have 
therefore as citizens a responsibility to sea 
to it that those legitimate needs of society 
that could be met by timely State and loca! 
action do not by default have to be met by 
the National Government. . 

Precise divisions of governmental activities 
need always to be considered in the light of 
varied and shifting circumstances; they need 
also to be viewed in the light of principle 
rooted in our history. Assuming efficient 
and responsible government at all levels, na- 
tional, State, and local—we should seek to 
divide our civic responsibilities so that we: 

Leave to private initiative all the functions 
that citizens can perform privately; use the 
level of government closest to the commu- 
nity for all public functions it can handle; 
utilize cooperative intergovernmental ar- 
rangements where appropriate to attain eco- 
nomic performance and popular approval; 
reserve national action for residual partici- 
pation where State and local governments 
are not fully adequate, and for the continu- 
ing responsibilities that only the National 
Government can undertake. 





Letter From Resident of Panama Canal 
Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, ! 
include the following letter which was 
received from a resident of the Panama 
Canal Zone which lauds Congressman 
DANIEL J. F.Loop for his keen interest 10 
the situation that exists in the Panama 
Canal Zone, regarding employment of 
American citizens in that area. The 
name of the writer has been eliminated 
for obvious reasons: 

The Honorable Danie. J. F.Loop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. FLoop: As a former resident of 
Pennsylvania (Beaver County) I would like 
to express my appreciation to you for the fine 
work you are doing on behalf of the Amer- 
ican citizens who work on the Canal Zone. 

The inducements for staying here on thé 
isthmus are slowly being taken away. There 
are a large number of employees who camé 
to the isthmus years ago and cannot afford 
to leave now and give up years of faithful 
service. Many of the employees are at 4! 
age where it would be impossible to 0 
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decent employment elsewhere. The morale 

of the Canal Zone employees is very low. 
We cannot understand the viewpoint of 

the present canal administration. It ap- 


pears that the entire Panama Canal Com-’ 


pany should be investigated. According to 
the local press, such an investigation is to 
be made by Members of the United States 
Congress in the near future, for which a great 
deal of credit is due you. If you are a mem- 
per of this investigating committee, may I 
suggest that you, as well as the other mem- 
pers, spend some time talking to the em- 
nlovees themselves and get their personal 
viewpoints on matters here. 

You are to be commended on your version 
of the revised United States-Panama Treaty 
now pending ratification by the United States 
Senate. Many American citizens here agree 
with you that we should not give away so 
much for so little in return. 

The Panama Canal, which was built at 


the taxpayers’ expense, is still of vital im- 
portance to today’s shipping and should con- 
tinue to be operated and maintained by 


American citizens who could faithfully, and 
with high morale, execute their duties un- 
der favorable and justifiable working condi- 
tions. However, the American citizens are 
being replaced by employees who are Pana- 
manian citizens and this condition will be- 
come worse if the treaty, now before the 
United States Senate, is ratified. If and 
when this materializes it will be extremely 
unfair to all United States citizens as well as 
being hazardous from a general security 
standpoint. If and when the treaty is rati- 
fied it should be immediately made known 
what United States citizens are to be re- 
placed in order that they may seek em- 
ployment elsewhere at once. 


Iam only one of many former residents of 
the State of Pennsylvania, now residing on 
the isthmus, who are mighty proud of your 
record as Representative from Pennsylvania 
in the United States Congress. Please rest 
assured that any further action you take on 
behalf of the American citizens who are em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal will be grate- 
lully appreciated. 





Harry Agganis: the Golden Greek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the New York Times in tribute to the 
late Harry Agganis, the most fabulous 
athlete, whose home is in my congres- 
‘ional district, 118 Waterhill Street, 
Lynn, Mass., where emotional tributes 
and messages of sincere sympathy are 
cascading on the survivors of this highly 
respected star athlete: 

SPORTS OF THE TIMES 

(By Arthur Daley) 

THE GOLDEN GREEK 
Mog Clipper Smith was coaching the 
-stOn «Yanks of the National Football 
Les gue in 1947, he cast wistful eyes in the 
— ne of a solidly built, black-haired 
youngster, 

“There’s a kid,” he said, “who can play 
recularly on my team right now. And I 
wouldn't be surprised if he could make every 
other team in the league.” 
wae Clipper was not speaking of a collegian 

10 had won unanimous All-America honors. 
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He was: talking about a 17-year-old school- 
boy quarterback for Lynn Classical High, 
Harry Agganis. Perhaps nothing can better 
iliustrate the extraordinary athletic gifts of 
the man all New England idolized as the 
Golden Greek. 

Ween Agganis completed his college course 
at Boston University, he was eagerly sought 
by the Cleveland Browns as a football player. 
But the Boston Red Sox were just as eager 
to get him as a baseball player. Further- 
more, they sweetened the kitty with a $40,000 
bonus. So Harry elected the diamond. 


Brief career 


His career was much too brief. He failed 
to recover from an attack of pneumonia and 
died at the age of 25 the day before yester- 
day. It’s trite to say that his death was a 
shock. But there’s no other way to say it. 
Harry was a big fellow, 6 feet 2 inches, and 
195 pounds. He seemed to be made of whip- 
cord and pressed steel. He was vibrant and 
alive, bubbling with energy and buoyant 
spirits. He had admirable character and he 
was a matchless competitor. 

When Harry joined the Red Sox they had 
to confess that they’d never met a rookie 
quite like him. He was as poised and as 
much at home as if he’d been a big leaguer 
for years. A friendly, easy-to-know fellow, 
he also handled the army of Boston sports 
writers with deftness and aplomb. The ball- 
players couldn’t understand it. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” asked Gerry Hern, 
the columnist. ‘‘He’s been a star, a headline 
attraction, and a center of attention ever 
since he was in high school. This is all old 
stuff to him.” 

It was a true and penetrating analysis. 
When Harry was graduated from Lynn Clas- 
sical, 76 colleges pleaded with him to enter 
their hallowed halls of learning for his high- 
er education. The bidding was fierce because 
here was a kid who could do everything. 


Prior claim 


The place he selected was Boston Univer- 
sity. The grapevine insists that the Boston 
Red Sox had spotted him long before anyone 
else and that they had paid his way through 
college. So they picked one close to home 
where they could keep an eye on him and 
where they could watch his progress. 

But it wasn’t as a diamond operative that 
Agganis caught the headlines. It was as a 
football player. He was a T-formation quar- 
terback who was a magician in ball handling. 
He also was a left-handed passer of such 
artistry that he spun 34 touchdown passes 
while gaining 2,930 yards. As a punter he 
averaged 46 yards a kick, almost 4 yards 
longer than the best kicker averaged in the 
National Football League last season. He 
was a tremendous ball carrier. He kicked off. 
He added points after touchdowns. Few, if 
any, backs were better on defense. 

“Harry Agganis is the greatest football 
player I have ever coached in 25 years of 
college and professional ball,” said Buff Do- 
nelli, his coach at Boston University. 

Donelli is one of the better strategists in 
the gridiron game and his pet formation was 
the winged T, which he had learned under 
Lou Little. The Buffer was wedded to it un- 
til Agganis came along. The result was a 
quick divorce. So exceptional a performer 
was the Golden Greek that Donelli had to 
switch to the straight T. Then Agganis 
would handle the ball on every play and be 
an even sharper offensive threat. 


One-man gang 


Agganis was both the delight and despair 
of Donelli. A rugged individualist, Harry 
often went counter to the book. But he did 
everything so well that the Buffer usually 
had to shrug his shoulders and accept it. 
Donelli was staring out the window in wor- 
ried uncertainty just before a game with 
Syracuse. 

“Stop worrying, coach,” said Agganis, the 
epitome of confidence. ‘“‘We’ll win this.” 
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Donelli almost began to believe him when 
the Terriers rolled up a 20 to 0 lead behind 
Harry’s superb all-around play. But the 
Buffer soon was squirming unhappily when 
the Orange struck back for 3 touchdowns 
and a 21 to 20 advantage. Agganis flashed 
a@ reassuring smile at his coach and promptly 
engineered a 2-touchdown drive for a 33 to 
21 triumph. 

“What did I tell you?” said Harry. 
was nothing to worry about.” 

The Red Sox were sure that this Frank 
Merriwell would become as great a baseball 
player as he’d been a football player. Those 
who best knew this remarkable young man 
were in full agreement. 


“There 





A Helping Hand for the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on June 14, 
I introduced a bill to provide that Fed- 
eral funds be provided to construct out- 
right any new school facilities required 
by school districts which are carrying 
out, or are prepared to carry out, inte- 
gration programs. This bill has received 
generous and favorable attention from 
many sources and I have been encour- 
aged by the response. 

However, I have found that some have 
not fully understood the spirit in which 
my proposal was conceived. Illustrative 
of such a lack of understanding is an 
editorial which appeared on June 16 in 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. I 
believe that my colleagues will find this 
editorial and the letter reply which I 
wrote to Mr. Virginius Dabney, the edi- 
tor of the Times-Dispatch, most inform- 
ative. An editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of the same day reveals a quite 
different reaction from another news- 
paper published in a State which is also 
confronted with this problem. In the 
interest of clarification, I present here- 
with the two editorials and my letter to 
the Richmond paper: 

{From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of June 16, 1955] 
Srm.ty PLan To Alp INTEGRATION 

Illustrative of the profound and wide- 
spread misunderstanding in other sections 
of the issues involved in the South’s segre- 
gation problem, is the action of Representa- 
tive UDALL, of Arizona, in introducing a bill 
in Congress providing for Federal appropria- 
tions of up to $150 million a year to build 
whatever new buildings are required to inte- 
grate pupils in the public schools. 

Strange as it must appear to Mr. UDALL, 
the immensely difficult problems posed by 
the Supreme Court’s recent ruling with re- 
spect to integration in the public schools 
are not primarily, or even secondarily finan- 
cial. They are mainly social and racial. 

As a matter of fact, it has been argued by 
advocates of integration that a great deal 
of public money would be saved, if the races 
were mixed in the schools. Actually, the 
saving would be much less than some of 
these persons claim, but there probably 
would be a certain amount of saving, at 
least at the outset. 

Yet if the number of children in the 
schools were to remain about the same as be- 
fore integration, there could not be any great 
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difference in the number of school build- 
ings, schoolrooms and schoolteachers re- 
quired. As the school population mounted— 
which it is now doing more rapidly than in 
earlier years—the physical facilities and the 
teaching staffs would have to go up with it. 
This increase in staff and facilities will have 
to take place anyway, if the schools are to 
keep pace with mounting enrollments in the 
coming years. 

True, there is the possibility that some 
such plan as separate schools for the two 
sexes might be adopted as one way of meet- 
ing the Court’s integration order. There is 
also the proposal that 3 types of schools 
be maintained at each level—1 for white, 
1 for colored, and 1 for members of both 
races who wish to attend a mixed school. 
Fither of these plans would cost more than 
the system we now have. 

But Representative UpbALL is a whole- 
souled integrationist who wants to acceler- 
ate the process of mixing the races. When 
he introduced the bill for Federal aid, he was 
not thinking of financing expensive ways of 
reducing or avoiding the impact of integra- 
tion. 

It is impossible, therefore, to take him se- 
riously. The Federal appropriations he 
proposes are not needed, even if the South 
were planning to integrate speedily—which 
it isn’t. 

Aside from everything else, Federal appro- 
priations for schools are basically bad. They 
give the Federal Government a voice in the 
management of the schools, and they in- 
crease the already vastly excessive de- 
pendence of the States and localities on 
Washington. The sooner the Udall bill is 
forgotten the better. 





JUNE 21, 1955. 
Mr. VIRGINIUS DABNEY, 
Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va. 

DeEaR Sir: I have read with interest your 
editorial of June 16, 1955, entitled “Silly 
Plan to Aid Integration.” Since you have 
chosen to describe my bill to assist school 
districts which are carrying out, or are pre- 
pared to carry out, a program of integra- 
tion as illustrative of the profound and 
widespread misunderstanding on other sec- 
tions of the issues involved in the South’s 
segregation problem, I feel impelled to call 
certain facts to your attention. 

Your editorial asserts: “Strange as it must 
appear to Mr. UDALL, the immensely diffi- 
cult problems posed by the Supreme Court’s 
recent ruling with respect to integration 
in the public schools are not primarily, or 
even secondarily financial. They are mainly 
social and racial.” This statement does 
not appear strange to me; in fact, I ex- 
pressed a similar belief when I introduced 
the bill, for I said: 

“Without doubt, the main impediment to 
integration is the delicate and extremely 
complex human relations questions which 
are implicit in the Court’s decision. This 
paramount problem is, of course, a local 
matter which must be worked out by the 
communities and individuals directly af- 
fected. It cannot be solved overnight by 
rulings of courts or by laws enacted in leg- 
islative bodies. Men of good will in these 
communities must wrestle with this prob- 
lem and solve it as best they can, for ad- 
mittedly any outside pressure or intrusion 
would only aggravate the situation.” 

I cannot agree with your statement that 
the financial effect of a program of inte- 
gration probably would be a certain amount 
of saving, at least at the outset. Certainly, 
the people of the South have no inclination 
to lower the standard of education for any 
child as a result of integration. On the 
basis of findings by the Office of Education 
in its survey of school facilities throughout 
the country, it is indisputable that the South 
does face an excessive and unfair financial 
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burden. Since I feel that this burden is 
partially a result of Federal action—the 
rulings of the Supreme Court—I have sug- 
gested that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to assist in these terms: 
“This national obligation is emphasized, too, 
by the fact that under dual school systems 
many of the schools for Negro children have 
been markedly substandard. If we are really 
interested, then, in successfully implement- 
ing the Court’s decision, we should guard 
against any program which would result in 
a leveling down of our schools. It is ob- 
vious that only under a substantial Fed- 
eral-aid program such as I have outlined 
can we insure that the standard of the 
whole system will be raised, and thus pro- 
tect the integrity of our educational enter- 
prise.” 

The intention of my bill I described in 
these words: 

“At the very least, such funds would help 
the areas concerned, begin the job which 
must be done. Most important, it would be 
warmhearted testimony to school districts 
facing this problem that the entire country 
is sympathetically interested and is willing 
to assist in the task ahead. No longer would 
the affected areas be justified in feeling that 
they are confronted by a Federal club, and 
are being ordered to integrate. Rather, they 
would realize that we all share their concern, 
and are prepared to help. Instead of self- 
righteous criticism, the rest of the country 
would hold out a helping hand, instead of 
threats; we would use understanding in 
place of compulsion we would offer cooper- 
ation.” 

If this qualifies as “silly” language, I plead 
guilty to your charge. 

Inasmuch as I come from a State which 
has faced a similar integration problem in 
the recent past, I was somewhat distressed 
by your cavalier dismissal of my purposes. 
My own State in 1952 and 1953 faced and 
overcame problems no less serious than 
those which confront many Virginia com- 
munities today. As a school board member, 
I am thoroughly familiar with all of these 
attendant difficulties. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement 
which I made in the House of Representa- 
tives when I introduced the bill. I believe 
you will find when you read it that I have 
advanced a constructive proposal which de- 
serves to be examined on its merits. 

Sincerely, 
Stewart L. UDALL. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
16, 1955] 


Arp FOR INTEGRATION 


An Arizona Congressman has faced up to 
one of the real problems of ending racial 
segregation in the schools by proposing Fed- 
eral aid during the transition. 

Representative STewarrT UDALL makes a 
persuasive case when he says that, just as 
the Federal Government grants funds for 
school construction where its defense proj- 
ects create an impact on local facilities, so 
local districts which are put under a strain 
by the Supreme Court’s mandate are entitled 
to claim some help in meeting extraordinary 
expenses that result. 

In most States where segregation has been 
the rule, the myth of “separate but equal” 
has been exploded long since. Where sepa- 
rate schools fell short of equality, integrated 
schools cannot be brought up to equality 
without an increase in expenditures. That 
is what many southern districts will face, 
and there are reasons both of justice and ex- 
pediency for Federal aid at least in limited 
areas, such as the construction of needed 
new schools, and raising the standards of 
teacher salaries. 

Federal aid to education in the broader 
sense has been blockaded all too long by an 
unfortunate controversy over extending that 
aid to private church schools as well as pub- 
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lic schools. There is no good reason why this 
controversy should enter into the considera. 
tion of the Udall bill. As the Supreme 
Court’s opinion applied only to public 
schools, so by definition only public schools 
could be eligible for Federal aid in comply. 
ing with it. Congress should lend a sym. 
pathetic ear to the proposal. 





Hugh Milton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. MY. President, the 
Honorable Hugh Milton, a Reserve ofti- 
cer, has rendered outstanding service a: 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorn an article by 
Steve Tillman, entitled “Hugh Milton 
Reserve Chief, Has Genius for Concilia- 
tion,” which was printed in the Army 
Times of May 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


HvuGH MILTON, RESERVE CHIEF, Has Genius 
FOR CONCILIATION 


(By Steve Tillman) 


WASHINGTON.—A tall man walks down cor: 
ridor E of the Pentagon’s second floor 
Every few feet he is stopped for a friendly 
word or a handshake. For each well wisher 
civilian or Army officer, the man has the same 
warm smile—the smile of one who loves 
people. This is Hugh Milton, one-time Na- 
tional Guard man, now a major general ir 
the Army Reserve. He is Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, charged directly with the de- 
velopment of its Reserve components 

Milton is one of those rare souls—a natura 
leader, intelligent and, above all, broad- 
minded, with a genius for conciliation. Afte! 
a trying day he gently closes the door 
bombast and Pentagon “jungle warfare” a! 
tries to win others over by reason and 
friendship. 

I asked Milton how he felt about the pend: 
ing national Reserve plan. He told me that 
whatever form the final measure takes, tht 
Army will put it to work in the Americal 
way. In other words, as the bill now stand 
universal military training has been rule 
out. 

“The plan’s been critized,” I said to Mil: 
ton. “Many think it will make the startin 
of careers, marriages, homes and families 
more uncertain for young men today.” 

“Not so at all,” said Milton politely but 
firmly. “It improved a man’s chances. W1) 
Because his military service will be com: 
pletely predictable. He'll know where Xt 
stands. 

“I need not remind you that a successful 
Reserve program requires much more tha! 
good, old-fashioned, red-blooded patriotism 
on the part of our young men. We b 
never won a war yet without the full mobil: 
zation of our Reserves. While we have the: 
oretically believed in the citizen-soldier com 
cept since the days of George Washingtol 
we have never really had a combat ready 
Reserve. 

“So it is a matter of the greatest urgenc! 
that we provide facilities required in order 
that our Reserve may become thoroughly ! 
miliar with the equipment now necessary ” 
conduct modern warfare. 

“We have had National Guard programs !2 
the past, true, but it has invariably taken 
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months to bring these wonderful forces to 
an acceptable degree of combat capability. 

“Today and tomorrow we will have no time 
for the luxury of leisurely mobilization. 
Support of our Reserve bill is no partisan is- 
sue. It is a national problem on which we 
can all unite—and the time is now.” 





Defense Backs Down on News Blackout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Kitcore], I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement he has 
prepared regarding the reversal by the 
Defense Department of its position on 
the news blackout be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, along with an 
Associated Press article relating to that 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 


I am interested to see that a reversal has 
been issued by the Defense Department as a 
result of the deluge of criticism in the Na- 
tion's press concerning the news blackout 
that the Department proposed to clamp down 
on newsmen. 

I called attention to this development in 
a speech I delivered on April 30 in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. The Department had said that 
the new order on military information issued 
March 29 set up a new concept of news hold- 
ing that information “must constitute a 

tructive contribution” to the Depart- 
ment’s mission. In my April 30 speech, I 
questioned the propriety of the Department 
deciding what does or does not constitute 
“a constructive contribution” and I warned 
that news to which the public was entitled 
might be hidden merely by being labeled 
“not constructive.” 

In yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 
I read a news article by the Associated Press 
noting that the Defense Department has 
been forced to reverse this drastic order. 
Robert T. Ross, Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Affairs, is quoted as saying, “In providing 
information in answer to questions by the 
press or the public, it would be my view 
that we would not pass on whether or not 
\t was ‘constructive’ to the primary mission 
of the Department of Defense.” The article 
aiso said Mr. Ross has announced that state- 
ments about requiring information to be 
constructive applied only to the Depart- 
ment's own public-relations personnel, 

I note with satisfaction that the Defense 
Department has thus been forced to back 
cown, at least orally, in its efforts to with- 
Hold legitimate news from the public. I 
commend the Nation’s press for being so 
Vigilant in defending the freedom of the 
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hope the Department will, in fact, carry 
its intentions, as expressed by Mr. Ross, 

1 in letter and in spirit. However, I also 
pe that the Nation’s newspapers will con- 
‘nue to be vigilant and keep a sharp eye on 
Government departments which try to in- 
Suitute any form of censorship under any 

e whatsoever. 


} 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
29, 1955] ; 


PENTAGON NEWs CurRB EXPLAINED 


A Defense Department spokesman says 
statements about information having to be 
useful, interesting, or constructive applied 
only to that originated by its own public 
relations men. 

It did not mean to imply that those criteria 
would have to be met before the Department 
would answer questions from the press or the 
public, Robert T. Ross, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, said yesterday. 

Protests arose when Defense Secretary 
Wilson issued a directive March 29 saying 
that information must be constructive to 
the mission of the Defense Department. 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
chairman of the freedom of information 
committee of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, and others charged that the 
Pentagon’s information policies would enable 
officials to cover up their own errors. 

When reporters asked Mr. Ross yesterday 
about the intent of Mr. Wilson’s directive, 
Mr. Ross replied: 

“In providing information in answer to 
questions by the press or the public, it would 
be my view that we would not pass on 
whether or not it was constructive to the 
primary mission of the Department of De- 
fense.”’ 

Mr. Ross also wrote Senator CurTis, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, yesterday that when 
R. Karl Honaman, the Department’s secu- 
rity expert, said he thought the requirements 
of being useful and interesting should be 
used as a yardstick in releasing information 
he meant only information originated by the 
Department’s public relations offices. 

Senator CurTis had written Mr. Ross the 
day before inquiring about the remarks 
which Mr. Honaman had made in a letter to 
Mr. Wiggins. 





Veterans’ Organization Selects Buck Hood 
As Outstanding Texan of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Department of Texas, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, each year selects a citi- 
zen of Texas to receive a Silver Citizen- 
ship Medal presented by the the organ- 
ization. 

I am happy to announce that the re- 
cipient of this award for 1955 is an out- 
standing Texas newspaperman and, I 
am proud to say, my personal friend for 
many years standing—Mr. Buck Hood, 
managing editor of the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman., 


The citation accompanying the award 
reads as follows: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, of the United 
States, awards this citation to Buck Hood 
for outstanding service to his State, com- 
munity, and his fellowman regardless of 
creed or color, in his unceasing efforts toward 
public enlightenment, thereby maintaining 
vigilance for the safety of our country and 
for the principles set forth by the Founding 
Fathers of the United States of America. 
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Mr. President, no individual in the 
great State of Texas could be more de- 
serving of such recognition than Buck 
Hood. 


Tribute was paid to Mr. Hood in a 
presentation address by Mr. John E. Mc- 
Kelvey, Texas department commander, 
VFW. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Mr. McKelvey’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, PRESENTA- 
TION OF SILVER CITIZENSHIP AWARD, THIRTY= 
FIFTH ANNUAL DEPARTMENT ENCAMPMENT, 
Corpus CHRIsTI, TEX., JUNE 25, 1955, To Mr. 
Buck Hoop, MANAGING EbDITOR, AUSTIN 
AMERICAN-STATESMAN, BY JOHN E. McKEL- 
VEY, DEPARTMENT COMMANDER 


Annually, we of the Department of Texas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, select the person 
whom we consider the outstanding Texan as 
a recipient of our silver citizenship medal. 
The recipient of this award is not the man 
who made the most money—rather, we con- 
sider the humanism of the various nominees 
for this award. We endeavor to select that 
person, who by his daily conduct, his ever- 
normal pursuits, and professional duties, ex- 
emplifies those qualities of citizenship we so 
greatly admire. ’ 

The recipient of the silver citizenship 
award for 1955 is a member of the working 
press. He started out in his profession as a 
newsboy, carrying papers on a daily route; he 
has risen in his profession until he is now 
managing editor of one of the most influ- 
ential papers in Texas, and most important, 
he has missed none of the steps in between. 
He began writing at an early age for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; he has covered assign- 
ments for one of the largest wire services; 
and was a reporter in the Escobar Revolu- 
tion in Mexico in 1929. He has been with the 
same publishers, the Fentress organization, 
for over 27 years, which bears evidence that 
he now has a steady job. 

We don’t make it a requisite that the re- 
cipient of this award be a veteran, but it 
gladdens our hearts when veterans so dis- 
tinguish themselves as to be eligible to re- 
ceive it. We are, therefore, doubly proud 
that this year’s recipient is a veteran, and a 
veteran of that great voluntary force, the 
United States Marine Corps. 

We have often heard that no one has 
more time than a busy man. Here is a man 
who is charged with all of the administra- 
tive detail of publishing a daily newspaper 
in one of the largest cities in the largest 
State in the Union. Yet, he always finds 
time to assist his fellow man. The list of 
his accomplishments are legend, but I would 
briefly recite a few: He successfully insti- 
tuted the Christmas Shoe Fund in Austin, 
which annually buys shoes for all of the 
under-privileged children of that city. One 
of the significant things about this program 
is that all of the money collected is expended 
for shoes, and not one cent is spent for any 
other purpose. The Salvation Army recog- 
nized the significance of this program, and 
awarded it their Meritorius Service Award 
in 1951. 

Recognizing the need for youth activities 
in this city, he recently and almost single- 
handedly received the Golden Gloves bouts, 
and achieved an all-time high in contestants 
and in spectators. 

He has always strived to make his home 
city an actual home to the many servicemen 
stationed there, and has been persohally 
cited by the Commanding Genera. of the 
Strategic Air Command for his efforts in 
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this regard. His participation in National 
Defense Week was so effective that the 
president of the Reserve Officers Association 
gave him great credit for the success of the 
program. 

A very fervent and strong believer in his 
accepted faith, he nevertheless assists all 
faiths in their religious needs. He was in- 
strumental in making the recent City-Wide 
Fellowship Mission in Austin an effective 
and meaningful program. 

These are only a few of the many pro- 
grams and projects which he has dutifully 
assisted. He has truly been a friend of his 
fellow man For these many services, in 
so many varied fields, we proudly present 
to that outstanding citizen of the State of 
Texas, the managing editor of the Austin 
American-Statesman, that man, who like 
Will Rogers said, “I never met a man I 
didn’t like”, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Texas, Silver Citizenship 
Award for 1955, Mr. Buck Hood. 

And Friend Buck, may you be in heaven 
a week before the devil finds out you're 
there. 





Eisenhower Now and in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Walter Lippmann, published today in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW—EISENHOWER Now 
AND IN 1956 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


Until very recently, Mr. Eisenhower has 
acted like a man who, knowing his duty, is 
determined to grin and bear it. But in the 
past weeks he has been talking and acting 
with a kind of ease and good humor which 
no one can put on if he does not feel them. 
I would not suppose that this is due to his 
having reached a decision, say about 1956, 
which takes a load off his mind. For the 
position of being able to take it or leave it 
in 1956, with so many begging him to take it, 
is a pleasant one for any man to bein. It 
is also a position of maximum political 
strength. It compels all the Republicans, 
except the McCarthy splinter, to toe the 
line, and it keeps the Democrats off balance 
for the presidential contest. 

The most probable explanation of why he 
is enjoying his office is that, like the rest of 
us, he likes his work when things go well. 
He liked his work least, so it appeared to 
me, just before he extricated himself from 
the dilemma into which he had been ma- 
neuvered over those wretched offshore 
islands. And ever since the Austrian Treaty, 
there has been no mistaking his feeling that 
while Mr. Dulles, with his sterner conscience, 
still won’t let him hope for much, he does 
not now have to fear the worst. 

With prosperity and peace, the winds and 
the tides of politics are with him, and he 
iS an enormously popular as well as a suc- 
cessful President. 

Assuming that he allows himself to be 
Grafted, the most interesting question about 
1956 is whether the people will vote to keep 
the present combination of Eisenhower and 
a Democratic Congress. I do not think it is 
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any exaggeration to say that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s success as President began when Re- 
publicans lost control of Congress and of 
the standing committees. In his first 2 
years he had suffered an almost unbroken 
record of frustration and of domination by 
the senior Republicans, and particularly the 
Republican committee chairmen, in the 
Senate. 

They invaded, knocked about, infiltrated, 
smeared, and terrorized the administration’s 
personnel to the verge of paralysis and de- 
moralization. Worse than that, they terror- 
ized some of the highest officials of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet into countenancing, and in- 
deed participating in, acts of injustice—as 
in the Oppenheimer, Davies, Ladejinsky 
cases—which will not soon be forgotten. 
Most dangerously of all, they held the Pres- 
ident and Secretary Dulles captive and on 
so short a string that the effective con- 
trol of foreign policy was in the hands of 
a few Senators. 

The reaction to these dark doings set in 
before the congressional election of 1954. 
But the defeat of the Republican chairmen, 
and the demotion of Senator KNow.Lanp from 
the post of leader of the Senate, have been 
decisive in making it possible for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to be a successful President. 

The President has recovered the control, 
or at least the right and power to control, 
the integrity and the security of the exec- 
utive department. The injustices that have 
been done have not yet been righted. But 
there is a disposition to think twice before 
heading into any more big witch hunts. 

Since the new Congress came to Washing- 
ton, the President has slowly but surely re- 
covered control of the conduct of foreign 
policy. With all the Democrats and about 
half the Republicans behind him, there has 
been no chance for Senator KNOWLAND, or 
for the China war party, not to speak of 
McCarRTHY, to dominate the President—no 
chance, that is to say, unless Peiping did 
something sufficiently provocative to give 
Chiang the opportunity to entangle us. This 
did not happen. An important reason why 
it did not happen was that the administra- 
tion had recovered control of foreign policy 
and was able to use diplomacy in Peiping 
and in Formosa. I do not think they could 
have used diplomacy of this kind in 1953 and 
1954. 


If Mr. Eisenhower decides to run again, one 
of his big headaches will come from the fact 
that as party leader he must work for a 
Republican Congress and frown upon the 
Democrats. Yet, as President, he needs a 
Democratic Congress. I know that it is look- 
ing very far into the unknown future to 
say this. But it looks to me that in a sec- 
ond term Mr. Eisenhower would need a Dem- 
ocratic Congress at least as much, perhaps 
even more, than he needs it today. 

For in his second term there would be a 
long and hard Republican struggle for the 
succession in 1960, there being no obvious 
candidate to follow Eisenhower. The senior 
Republicans in the Congress, who are the 
great powers in the Republican Party organ- 
ization, are opposed to the general tendency 
of the program of the Eisenhower wing of the 
party. Yet in the next few years the country 
will need domestic policies and measures 
which are more and not less progressive than 
those that the President has as yet ventured 
to propose. The President complained yes- 
terday about the legislation which the Dem- 
ocratic Congress has not enacted. Neverthe- 
less, for the progressive measures which the 
new President will need to propose, a Demo- 
cratic Congress will be needed. 


The growth of our population is great and 
rapid—almost explosive as compared with 
the capacity of many of our public services. 
The country is outgrowing its educational 
system, its hospital and health facilities, its 
road system, its parks, and many of its other 
public facilities. They will demand public 
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investment and public support at a much 
higher level than we now regard as normal. 
This support will require Federal aid. For 
only the Federal Government has the ca- 
pacity to raise the necessary revenues. The 
Federal aid will have to be on a much larger 
scale than we now are used to. 

There will, moreover, be little prospect, ang 
we must suppose that there will be no war. 
rant for the reduction of military expendi. 
tures. We shall be able to postpone, but not 
for very long, going up to this new plateau 
of Federal expenditure. For schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, and housing are not luxuries, 
In a modern democratic urban society, such 
as ours, they are necessities which cannot for 
long be neglected. In the years to come 
the demand for them will be critical, 





Funds for Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Cancer Research”’ from the New 
York Times of June 26, 1955, and an 
article entitled “Funds for Cancer” from 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
29, 1955, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Both of them are infor- 
mative, and, therefore, I am asking that 
they be inserted. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 29, 1955] 


FuNps FOR CANCER 


Now before a Senate-House conference 
committee is the question of appropriations 
for the National Cancer Institute. The 
House has recommended for fiscal 1956 a 
total of $22.3 million; the Senate, a total 
of $26.4 million. The difference of $4 mil- 
lion is not large as Federal moneys go; but 
it is enough to make a very serious differ- 
ence in the progress of a research program !n 
which the whole country has an interest. 
This newspaper earnestly hopes that the 
conference will vote the full amount rec- 
ommended by the Senate. 

Two approaches to the unsolved riddle of 
cancer, the scourge which takes some 28),- 
000 American lives each year, will be im- 
paired if the cut made by the House ig 4l- 
lowed to stand. A chemotherapy program 
on a concerted and wide scale basis has been 
underway with congressional aid for a year 
This seeks a cure through chemicals, and the 
success which has already been attained wit) 
experimental cancers in laboratory animals 
indicates that the road should be pursued 
Secondly, there is involved a nationwide ex- 
tension of the program for early detect 
of cancer of the uterine cervix. The pro- 
gram was developed in Memphis, Tenn., wi) 
results which warrant its extension 4s 
means of drastically cutting down the sec- 
ond most frequent kind of cancer in wome! 

The Hoover Commission, in its report 0! 
May 1955, on research and development p!- 
ticularly recommended that greater support 
be given to basic medical research. The vote 
on cancer funds, as well as on the four 
other medical fields, will be an important 
test. It will be closely watched by 
public. 
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[From the New York Times of June 26, 1955] 
CANCER RESEARCH 


The House Committee on Appropriations 
has recommended for the fiscal year 1956 
the expenditure of $22,328,000 by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute; the corresponding 
Senate committee has increased the sum to 
$26,400,000. The difference of $4,072,000 
means little in these days of military ex- 
penditures that run into the billions, but it 
means much in terms of cancer research. 
Given this difference the National Cancer In- 
stitute will be able to expand its studies of 
chemical means for treating cancer and to 
strengthen its support of basic research. 

The chemical treatment of cancer is a fact 
today. Leukemia, a sort of cancer of the 
blood, and diseases like it account for about 
half the deaths from cancer in children. 
There is no surgical method of dealing with 
the disease, but there are chemical means 
of which we ought to take more advantage 
than we do. Indeed, such is the progress 
recorded in recent years that Dr. Cornelius 
Rhoads, of the Sloan-Kettering Institute, 
poldly declared in Washington that if our 
scientific and above all our chemical know- 
ledge were more fully exploited “both the 
medical cure of many forms of cancer and 
perhaps its elimination altogether” is prob- 
able. Dr. Sidney Farber of the Children Can- 
cer Foundation of Boston made a deep im- 
pression when he reported to the Senate 
committee the case of a 3-month-old boy 
who was doomed to death by an adrenal 

mor which had spread to the liver and the 
keleton. One of the chemicals given for 
leukemia was administered. Six years have 
elapsed, There is no evidence of tumor to- 
day 

rhe committee heard a dozen tales like 
this. It was manifestly impressed. We hope 
that when the bill goes to conference within 
the next few days the impression will be 
intensified. 





Lake Mead and Conservationists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLoR] mailed to all congressional 
offices a statement he made on Lake 
Mead. When I read the statement that 
Lake Mead has nothing whatsoever to 
offer visitors, I could hardly believe my 
eyes. To me and to hundreds of my 
friends, Lake Mead is one of the most 
fascinating spots in the entire West. 

If Lake Mead has “nothing whatso- 
ever to offer visitors,” then if one judges 
by the number of visitors who spend 
their time at Lake Mead, Yellowstone 
Park would rank very low on our points 
of national interest. Lake Mead in 1954 
had 2,112,724 visitors; that same year 
Yellowstone Park had 1,328,858 visitors, 
or about half the attraction that Lake 
Mead held for visitors, according to the 
Statisties Division of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. Saytor then took one example of 
reclamation, as he has done on numerous 
occasions, and proceeded to inflate it 
into a condemnation of all reclamation 
projects. I am well aware of Mr. Say- 
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Lor’s attitude and opinions on reclama- 
tion as they apply to the upper Colorado, 
but I was surprised to find that he is 
apparently opposed to all “reclamation 
enthusiasts” who are “determined to im- 
prove upon nature.” He noted that this 
“determination” in some places has re- 
sulted in a “desolate, swampy scene 
punctuated by scattered stumps of once- 
proud trees.” 

Mr. Saytor might also be interested in 
the “desolate swampy scenes’ and the 
“mud flats’ left in the basin of the un- 
controlled Colorado when this untamed 
river fluctuates from year to year in its 
annual flow. He might also be inter- 
ested in the thousands of tons of soil 
that is annually cut from beneath the 
“verdant growth” of the trees and foliage 
in the upper basin and carried by the 
uncontrolled Colorado River to silt up 
the Lake Mead area, and thus shorten 
the life of this lower basin control of the 
Colorado. 

Mr. Saytor in his enthusiasm to attack 
reclamation, at least as it applies to the 
arid regions of the upper Colorado, has 
overlooked the basic purpose of the pro- 
gram. The term itself stems from “re- 
claim’’—to make usable again. There 
are undoubtedly small areas of land cov- 
ered by the impounding of waters for 
reclamation use, but for every acre of 
land so covered there are hundreds of 
acres made usable by the process of re- 
moving the water from the stream bed 
and placing it on the land where ‘the 
fragrance of blossoming foliage and ver- 
dant growth,”’ as Mr. SaytLor phrased it, 
is made possible on the arid soil. The 
fragrance of the orange groves, the ver- 
dant growth in the fields and the thou- 
sands of acres of cotton in southern 
California are a tribute to what can be 
done by the “reclamation enthusiasts 
determined to improve on nature.” 

The region of the West that I come 
from is beautiful. It was beautiful when 
the first Mormon pioneers entered it, but 
I suppose we would come under Mr. 
Say.Lor’s definition of “reclamation en- 
thusiasts determined to improve on na- 
ture,” because we tried to do just that, 
we tried to improve on nature. We took 
nature’s arid deserts and added life- 
giving water, and we produced fertile 
fields and life-sustaining crops and cities 
and towns in which people may live 
and prosper. This is also true of Cali- 
fornia, and especially the region of 
California that is in such solid agree- 
ment with Mr. Sartor and his views of 
the upper Colorado project. The phe- 
nomenal growth of this region has been 
a direct result of their ability to “im- 
prove upon nature,” to utilize the waters 
of the streams and the rivers—part of 
which flow from the upper basin of the 
Colorado—to place the good, but dry soil 
into use. 

Undoubtedly there are some small 
acreages behind the dams that impound 
the water that are taken out of produc- 
tion. But even this area is not taken 
out of circulation for public use, because 
these dams and reservoirs offer to us, 
and to all of the visitors who tour our 
country, excellent recreational oppor- 
tunities and in many cases the finest 
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fishing possible. This, I might point 
out, is true of Lake Mead, although Mr. 
Saylor makes reference to Lake Mead 
as a spot that “has nothing whatsoever 
to offer visitors.” 

Lake Mead has become a mecca for 
sportsmen from all parts of the West. 
It is a recreation area in which millions 
of Americans annually can, and do, en- 
joy the use of an area which, unless we 
had “tried to improve upon nature,” 
would still be inhabited by cactus, mes- 
quite, and lizards. 

Mr. SAYLor might be interested in the 
number of visitors who last year visited 
Dinosaur National Monument, whose 
beauties he so frequently and so lyrically 
extolls, as compared to what he calls the 
“mud flats of Lake Mead.” Dinosaur in 
1954 had 70,652; Lake Mead has, asI have 
previously noted, 2,112,724. 


We of the West would like to have more 
people visit Dinosaur and all of our beau- 
tiful national parks and monuments, but 
we feel we could make them much more 
attractive if we can utilize our rivers and 
our water, as some of our water has been 
So well utilized in the lower basin. Our 
great neighbor States of Nevada and 
Arizona have created a wonderful rec- 
reation area in Lake Mead with over 2 
million visitors in 1 year, and this figure 
seems to indicate that they “have some- 
thing to offer.” The waters impounded 
to create this vast recreation area are 
fully utilized to bring into production 
fields and trees and areas of beauty in 
Southern California. Mr. Speaker, we 
only ask that we too be allowed to do the 
same thing with our share of the waters 
of the Colorado. 





Massachusetts Joins Parade Opposing 
Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 12 the Quincy Patriot-Ledger ex- 
pressed an editorial warning to the vo- 
ters of Massachusetts against the upper 
Colorado storage project in strong lan- 
guage. On May 6 the Lowell Sun car- 
ried a similar editorial caution. The 
editorials are as follows: 
| From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger of 

May 12, 1955] 
DAM FOOLISHNESS 

Congress is now considering the adminis- 
tration’s billion dollar proposal to develop 
the water resources of the upper Colorado 
Basin. On April 20 the Senate voted 58-23 
to pass the bill. It now comes up for a vote 
in the House. 

What happens along the Colorado River 
may seem remote to many of our readers, 
unless they realize that this project will cost 
Massachusetts taxpayers at least $70 million. 

Now, we don’t want to appear ungenerous 
toward the needs of other sections of the 
country, nor are we opposed to public recla- 
mation projects. But such projects must 
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meet certain economic standards. We feel 
that the upper Colorado scheme fails to do 
60. 
The plan calls for building 5 dams, 1 of 
which will be located at Echo Park in the 
Dinosaur National Monument. The dams 
will provide water storage for irrigation and 
hydroelectric power. Of course, the scheme 
is vigorously supported in the Mountain 
States. It will unquestionably bring great 
wealth to the area. The westerners even 
claim that the project will make money for 
the Federal Government. 

But the evidence is all to the contrary. 
According to former Governor Miller, of Wyo- 
ming, the electricity, from which the project 
will derive its revenue, will cost $883 a kilo- 
watt at the Echo Park plant, while power 
produced by steam plants in the same area 
costs less than $170. Irrigation will cost in 
one area, almost $400 per acre, while the land 
will sell for only $150. That just doesn’t 
make sense. 

What really puzzles us about the whole 
undertaking is President Eisenhower's per- 
sonal support of it. He has described the 
Colorado project as well conceived and essen- 
tial to the proper development of the inter- 
mountain region. At the same time he calls 
the TVA creeping socialism and has gone to 
great lengths to limit its expansion through 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Senator DovG.as, of Illinois, who led the 
unsuccessful fight against the Colorado bill 
called it “almost the worst program I have 
ever seen during the time I have been a 
Member of the United States Senate.” Good 
or bad, its whopping support there indicates 
that it will probably get through the House 
unless some very powerful opposition is ex- 
erted very soon. 


[From the Lowell, (Mass.) Sun of May 6, 
1955] 


AND WHO Pays? 


A massive development project for the 
basin of the Colorado River has made some 
progress in Congress. It has not received too 
much public attention and it was only after 
the original bill had been approved by the 
Senate that bystanders started to ask 
searching questions. 

The project calls for a number of large 
Gams on the upper reaches of the Colorado 
River and numerous irrigation projects in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Large areas of wastelands would be made fer- 
tile, but, in the opinion of experts, this 
would lead to nothing since there would be 
no prospective tenants to work this land for 
at least several generations. 

Colorado is far from Massachusetts; it is 
given little thought by the people of Greater- 
Lowell except in instances when tours are 
planned to the far West. Yet, if this project 
is finally and fully approved, the taxpayers 
of Massachusetts and of Greater-Lowell will 
be forced to dig down and help pay the costs. 

All 48 States would be proportionately as- 
sessed, and in Massachusetts alone it would 
mean that the taxpayers woul dbe faced with 
$127,600,000 in added taxes for an under- 
taking which has been described as “im- 
provident, extravagant, and unjustifiable.” 

Quickly the opposition to this mammoth 
project, estimated to cost $4 billion, is 
mounting. The Colorado River Association, 
# volunteer citizens’ group that recognizes 
futility of the idea, has joined conservation 
and taxpayer groups in protesting. 

The appropriate thing for Massachusetts 
residents to do, lest by some chance this bill 
should be passed by both houses of Con- 
gress, is to write to Senators and Congress- 
men explaining that the tax burden is al- 
ready high enough without adding an extra 
load for a purpose which is so widely con- 
sidered as being almost completely useless. 
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The Need of More Liberal Immigration 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, much 
has been said in this Chamber about 
how the Nation and humanity would 
benefit from more liberal immigration 
laws, the availability of opportunity for 
more people to make use of them, the 
ending of discrimination because of race, 
creed, or religion, and less stringent re- 
quirements of the system of national 
origins. Currently we have an example 
of all these factors contributing to the 
discovery of one of the greatest boons 
to mankind. 

The example is Dr. Jonas E. Salk, the 
discoverer of the polio vaccine. 

Dr. Salk was born of immigrant par- 
ents who came to this country from east- 
ern Europe during the late 19th century. 
He was raised in the poverty of New 
York’s East Side tenements. Dr. Salk 
is of the Jewish faith. 

To the great glory—and the over- 
whelming benefit—of America, Dr. Salk’s 
parents were not kept from these shores 
by a quota system. Nor was he deprived 
of an education because of its costs or 
prevented from realizing his full abilities 
because of religious prejudice. 

The lesson that Dr. Salk’s story 
teaches us about doing away with preju- 
dice has been told in a very poignant 
editorial written by two of America’s be- 
loved labor leaders, Earl W. Jimerson 
and Patrick E. Gorman, president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America—AFL. The 
editorial was originally published in the 
Butcher Workman, the official publica- 
tion of the union. But it has struck 
such a responsive chord that it has been 
reprinted in dozens of newspapers and 
magazines. I might say, Mr. President, 
that it is a fine example of the excellent 
writing and clear thinking which have 
made the editorials of these two men 
highly regarded in the labor movement. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp Mr. Jimerson’s and Mr. Gor- 
man’s editorial, So You Don’t Like the 
Jews. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

So You Don’t LIKE THE JEWS 

We have seen them everywhere—in the 
north, south, east, and west—in our crowded 
cities, our smallest villages—little tykes on 
crutches for whom the heart of the world, 
for many years, has been bleeding. 

Their pitiful halting steps, behind smiling 
faces, in their efforts to walk, walk, walk, 
made them the greatest heroes of all time 
and yet the odds have always been a hundred 
to one against them. Their bodies in most 
cases twisted, their legs emaciated, and their 
iron braces sometimes hip high, only indi- 
cated that they were chained to a life of 
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devastating illness and living death. Ouyt 
of this holocaust of sadness was born our 
most modern miracle. 

Originally from the tenements of the East 
Side of New York there appeared upon the 
scene at the University of Pittsburgh the son 
of a Jewish garment-pressing father and q 
Jewish seamstress mother, who was ordained 
to become the conqueror of the most eyijj 
scourge afflicting mankind, poliomyelitis, Dr, 
Jonas E. Salk. 

It was not easy for him to work his way 
through medical college, but he made it. He 
set his mind and his heart upon the seem- 
ingly impossible task of developing a serum 
which would make the deadly polio virus 
impotent. The world now knows the glorious 
news, and the world pays tribute to Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk, the young Jewish-American scien- 
tist who gave his discovery to the suffering 
world without any intention of ever realizing 
a single penny of personal profit. 

There is still a lot of intolerance existing 
in our own beloved country which is very 
devastating to human decency. The next 
time you hear someone say, “I don’t like the 
Jews,” just tell him to take a look at one of 
these poor kids with their legs in iron braces, 
and then remind him of the glorious accom. 
plishment of a young Jewish scientist which 
will give sunshine and laughter and joy to 
the children of the world for generations 
to come. 

Bless you, Dr. Salk. God must have been 
at your side constantly in your laboratory 
work, showing you the way. 





Decline in Racial Bias in Western States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
survey revealing the decline in racial 
bias in Western States was reported by 
the distinguished New York Times news- 
writer, Mr. Gladwin Hill. In a State- 
by-State analysis of the progress made 
in racial relations, Mr. Hill’s report again 
makes dramatically clear the fact that 
race relations are healthiest where legal 
and legislative mandates are strongest. 
I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues in Congress that we may 
be reminded of our duty and obligation, 
as lawmakers in the highest legislative 
body of our Nation, to make effective for 
all people, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, the democratic principles which 
form the basis of our Government. 

The article follows: 

SurRveEY REVEALS MARKED DECLINE IN RACIAL 
Bias IN WESTERN STATES 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, May 28.—While controversy 
seeths about desegregation in public schools 
below the Mason-Dixon line, unspectac\ ir 
but marked progress is being made toware 
elimination of racial discrimination in tbe 


West. 
This was indicated this week in a New 
York Times survey of interracial relations 


in 13 Far Western States. 

In few sections of the West can it be said 
that all the principal minority groups— 
Negroes, Indians, and people of oriental and 
Spanish lineage—enjoy full equality w)t4 
other people in public activities. 
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But in a few of the States and many 
Jocalities the situation comes remarkably 
close to full equality. And there are wide- 
spread indications of steady improvement. 
“among the 13 States, 8 legislatures in their 
current sessions have enacted measures 
aimed at reducing discrimination. 
Washington strengthened its fair employ- 
ment practices law and eliminated racial 


questions on drivers’ license applications. 


California outlawed discriminatory auto- 
mobile insurdnce terms. “ This week, for the 
frst time in many attempts, an FEPC bill 
won approval by the State assembly, al- 


though its enactment is considered unlikely. 

Arizona passed an FEPC law covering pub- 
lic works only. 

Wyoming repealed an old, unused statute 
that permitted Negro segregation in some 
public schools. 

New Mexico and Montana both enacted 
measures ordering racial equality in places 
of public accommodation (hotels, restau- 
rants, taverns, theaters, etc.), although they 
carried no enforcement machinery. Colo- 
rado strengthened its 4-year-old FEPC law. 

North Dakota repealed a law against inter- 


racial marriage. 
On the negative side, bills guaranteeing 
equality in places of public accommodation 


failed in Nevada and Arizona and measures 
to repeal bans on interracial marriage failed 
in Idaho and Colorado. 

The survey found that: 

Racial discrimination generally is worse in 
hinterland areas and small towns than in 
more developed districts. 

In progressive areas first-class establish- 
ments, such as hotels and restaurants tend 
to take the lead in racial tolerance while the 
second-rate institutions cling to prejudicial 
treatment. In discriminatory areas the sit- 
uation is the reverse. 

Discrimination does not always go hand in 
hand with large minority populations. (In 
Nevada, where there are less than 10,000 
Negroes, discrimination is much worse than 
in California, where there are more than 
500,000.) 

The West does not bear out the saying 
“You can’t legislate tolerance.” A State’s 
statutory expressions on discrimination are 
not necessarily an indicator of actual con- 
ditions. But where efforts are made to en- 
force such laws, discrimination has lessened. 
And some of the most conspicuous progress 
against discrimination has been made in 
States where there has been strongest legis- 
lative pressure. ‘ 

The 13 States contain about one-eighth of 
the Nation’s population. The aréa has some 
20 million people. In it are about 600,000 
of the Nation’s 15 million Negroes (as of the 
1950 census), about half of its Indians (some 
200,000 of them) and about 180,000 people 
of Chinese and Japanese lineage. A large 
portion of the Nation’s approximately 3 mil- 
lion Spanish-speaking people of Spanish 
and Mexican lineage are in this region. 

The minority group population is dis- 
tributed unevenly among the States. Cali- 
fornia has about 500,000 Negroes, while North 
Dakota has less than 1,000. Arizona has 
"000 Indians, Colorado less than 2,000. 

Since World War II, people of Japanese 


and Chinese lineage, who in the west coast 
States used to be the targets of the most 
Systematic discrimination, have moved into 


& status Close to first-class citizenship. 

The most regular victims of discrimination 
are Negroes. But it is also applied, occa- 
sionally with greater emphasis to Indians and 
Spanish-speaking people. The latter are 
habitually referred to in some districts de- 
precatingly as “Mexicans,” even though 
some are not even Mexican-Americans but 
are of Spanish descent. 

In most of the 13 States there is nominal 
endorsement of racial equality, if only in con- 
stitutional provisions. A number of the 
states have fair employment practice laws 
4nd statutes prohibiting discrimination in 
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public establishments. Some of these laws 
have no enforcement machinery. 

Virtually the last vestiges of overt, sanc- 
tioned segregation in public schools in the 
region have been eliminated in the last few 
years. 

The remaining pattern of discrimination is 
found to be irregular and inconsistent. 

In places of public accommodation, the 
situation ranges from general acceptance of 
nonwhites in Washington, with only occa- 
sional prejudice in small towns, to a degree 
of southern-style Jim Crowism in southern 
Arizona, where “no Negroes allowed” signs 
are displayed in restaurants. 

A major factor in antidiscrimination prog- 
ress has been intensified legal and legislative 
pressure and public-relations activities in the 
last few years by organizations fostering 
tolerance. These include the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the National Urban League, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith, the principal 
labor organizations, the League of Women 
Voters, and various church organizations. 

An important foundation for this work was 
laid by World War II. Correspondents near 
large military installations report that while 
influxes of Negro troops brought friction in 
some cases, the sight of Negroes in uniforms 
also has lessened local prejudice. 

In respect to people of Japanese and Chi- 
nese lineage, an important additional factor 
was that the prewar legal sanctions and 
prejudice against them had been so extreme 
that they collapsed in the face of organiza- 
tional campaigning. 

The Communists’ proclivity for exploiting 
minority treatment is said to have both 
helped and hindered the antidiscrimination 
cause. In the State of Washington, a cor- 
respondent reports, “a substantial factor 
in getting legislation has been a desire to 
keep Communist organizations from capi- 
talizing upon instances of discrimination.” 
A factor in the defeat of a 1948 California 
FEPC initiative measure, according to the 
regional NAACP director, was that the Com- 
munists’ agitation put their label on it and 
damaged the campaign to a tremendous ex- 
tent. 

Racial relations in the region are, at worst, 
static in some sections. In more sections 
than not, relations are improving. 

This is the consensus of both Times corre- 
spondents and spokesmen for antidiscrimi- 
nation organizations whom they interviewed. 

Professional advocates of tolerance are 
much happier about growing equality of 
acceptance in public places than in respect 
to deeper questions, such as discrimination 
in housing and employment. 

They see full equality as a long way off. 
But, as one summarized the situation, “things 
are moving, and the obstacles seem a lot 
lower than they used to.” 

Here is a State-by-State summary of 
salient features of the interracial situation: 
WASHINGTON 

The FEPC law, enacted in 1947, is admin- 
istered by a five-member Commission. It 
investigates discrimination complaints and 
can seek court injunctions. In practice, it 
has worked mainly by conciliation. It re- 
ceives about one complaint a week and has 
never gone to court with a case. This year 
the Commission was given power to reinstate 
workers discharged for racial reasons and to 
collect their back pay. 

The 1953 public accommodations law pro- 
vides for civil action by aggrieved parties and 
criminal action by prosecuting attorneys. 
One action of each type has been brought, 
resulting respectively in a $500 fine and a $50 
fine. 

What is generally regarded as the Commis- 
sion’s most important action to date was its 
distribution in 1953 of a brochure to 100,000 
employers explaining both the FEPC and 
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anti-discrimination laws and the actions 
that could be taken under them. 


OREGON 


A 1951 FEPC Act, administered by a special 
division of the State Department of Labor, 
has been applied generally through concili- 
ation. 

An equality-in-public establishments law 
was adopted in 1953. 

The infiux of Negro shipyard workers in 
Portland, Oreg., in World War II led to some 
friction, but it has dwindled to almost the 
vanishing point. 

Several years ago some Portland parents 
protested against sending their children to 
school with Negroes. School officials took a 
firm stand—including optional assignment 
of Negro teachers to all-white schools—and 
the complaining stopped. 


CALIFORNIA 


California has had a law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in public establishments since 
1905, a civil-service nondiscrimination law 
since 1945 and a public works FEPC law for 
several years. Up to this year no general 
FEPC bill got anywhere. 

The public accommodations law provides 
civil penalties of $100 or more. It has been 
invoked many times with results. 

The California attorney general, in con< 
nection with a controversial school black- 
face minstrel show last year, issued an opin- 
ion denouncing “any and all entertainments 
which for any reason reflect adversely on a 
citizen because of race, creed, or color.” 


NEVADA 


According to Franklyn Williams, regional 
director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, ““Nevada is 
a misplaced Mississippi—a Negro can’t even 
lose his money at the gambling spots.” To 
rectify this situation, a group of Negroes, 
including Joe Louis, the former boxer, this 
week opened a multi-million-dollar casino 
hotel in Las Vegas, welcoming the patronage 
of all races. 

Nevada has no antidiscrimination laws. 
The 5,000 Indians among its 200,000 in- 
habitants are subject to little if any public 
discrimination. 

ARIZONA 


Arizona’s new limited FEPC law makes 
it a misdemeanor for any State or local gov- 
ernmental subdivision or agency, or contrac- 
tor to them to discriminate in employment 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

In contrast to the little Dixie atmosphere 
in some southern sections of the State, first- 
class hotels in central Arizona have accom- 
modated nationally prominent Negro per- 
sonalities. The State has a Negro legislator. 
But in Phoenix there is segregation in most 
of the leading movie theaters. 


UTAH 


About 70 percent of Utah’s 700,000 inhabit- 
ants (5,000 of them are Negroes) are 
Mormons. According to Mormon doctrine, 
rooted in slavery days, Negroes are black be- 
cause of the curse put on Cain, and must do 
menial work and will never go to heaven. 
Many Mormons of the new generation are 
embarrassed by this bigotry, considering it in 
manifest conflict with Christian tenets of 
their faith. But little has been done about 
it legally. 

Utah has no civil-rights law or antidis- 
crimination law, except an old, inoperative 
statute forbidding hotels to discriminate 
against nonwhites. Both Marian Anderson, 
the singer, and Representative Apam CLAYTON 
POWELL, Democrat of Manhattan. have had 
trouble getting first-class hotel accommoda- 
tions in Salt Lake City. 

But there has been a general informal 
decrease in prejudice in Utah in recent years. 
Spanish-speaking people are no longer con- 
sidered nonwhite in many communities, 
Negroes and Indians are increasingly numer- 
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ous in Federal jobs. And Negro spokesmen 
report an easing in trade union member- 
ship barriers. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico has a dual Anglo-Spanish 
culture. 

Spanish is a second legal language. In 
public life there are about as many people 
of one strain, as the other, including the 
State’s congressional delegation. 

New Mexico adopted an FEPC law in 
1949 and a public-accommodation law this 
year. Both lack enforcement provisions. 

Discrimination against Negroes is so pre- 
valent that, according to a correspondent, 
“it is as dificult to get a Negro a meal in 
Albuquerque, of 100,000 population, as it is 
in Ruidoso, a small mountain resort.” In 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon southeastern 
New Mexico, near the Texas border, even 
Spanish-speaking white people and Indians 
from other parts of New Mexico are subject 
to considerable discrimination. Generally, 
however, the reception accorded Spanish- 
speaking people has improved greatly over 
pre-World War I days. 





What a Shortcut! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Des Moines Trib- 
une, a leading newspaper of Iowa, offers 
some criticism of a proposal in Con- 
gress, namely the contemplated trans- 
fer of jurisdiction from the House Ad- 
ministration Committee to the Appro- 
priations Committee. The proposal is 
for reorganizing the staff of employees 
serving the House, increasing salaries, 
increasing stationery allowance and es- 
pecially providing for a research 
specialist for each of the Members. As 
all times I have favored maintaining the 
jurisdiction of each of the great com- 
mittees and I opposed the plan of asking 
the appropriations committee to take 
over the jurisdiction of the administra- 
tion committee with respect to this re- 
cent proposal. The plan of course en- 
visages a shortcut by way of a rule waiv- 
ing points of order so that legislation 
may be put through the House on an 
appropriation bill. 

The editorial from the Des Moines 
Tribune reads as follows: 

Wuat a SHortcut! 

Congressmen voted themselves a pay 
raise this year, which we think was merited. 
Now some congressmen would like to have 
an additional assistant, at $11,285 a year. 

The proposal may have sufficient merit to 
warrant thorough consideration. But it 
isn’t a proposal that should be slipped 
through Congress. The House Administra- 
tion Committee is attempting to do this. 
It called upon the House Appropriations 
Committee to approve a $4,900,000 appro- 
priation so that each representative could 
add a man (or woman) to his payroll. 

By going directly to the Appropriations 
Committee, the Administration Committee 
has avoided the customary preliminary 
House vote on the merits of this proposal. 

We suggest that the Congressmen would 
be well advised to avoid any legislative 
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shortcuts on this $5 million item. Unless 
Congressmen are willing to stand up and 
be counted on such legislation, they always 
face the likelihood of being counted out 
by the voters at the next election. 





Rodino Scores Nonenforcement Policy of 
Federal ‘frade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr Speak- 
er, I herewith submit for insertion in the 
Recorp the cogent remarks of my col- 
league, Representative PETER W. RopDINoO, 
JR., concerning matters which have been 
brought to the attention of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

STATEMENT BY HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


The Federal Trade Commission appears to 
be asleep at the switch in enforcing the Cel- 
ler-Kefauver Antimerger Act of 1950. 


Our Antitrust Subcommittee, which 1s 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, has 
held extensive hearings on present-day mo- 
nopoly problems since May 10, 1955, and has 
probed deeply into the operation and en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws at this time. 
These hearings have demonstrated that a 
wave of corporate mergers has occurred in 
recent years which is fraught with danger 
to our free-enterprise system. For example, 
during the 1950-54 period approximately 
2,100 mergers have occurred, many involving 
instances where giant superconcentrated 
corporations have swallowed up their smaller 
competitors. In the face of this dangerous 
situation, the Federal Trade Commission has 
dragged its feet and done virtually nothing 
except study the problem. In the 24 years 
that Edward F. Howrey has been Chairman, 
the Federal Trade Commission has filed a 
grand total of two merger complaints and 
completed action on none 

On July 1, 1954, Chairman Howrey with 
great fanfare announced a complete reorgan- 
ization of the Commission in order to 
streamline and improve its operations. The 
fact is that not even one merger complaint 
has been filed by the Commission since this 
vaunted reorganization. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee intends to 
pursue this matter further and determine 
why the Commission has been so chary of 
using the authority provided by the Celler- 
Kefauver Act of 1950 in order to stem this 
apparently unending series of corporate 
mergers. 

Our subcommittee also heard extensive 
testimony on the subject of bank mergers. 
There again, there has occurred an unrelent- 
ing, unremitting wave of mergers which has 
increased concentration of control in the 
hands of the Nation’s giant banking facili- 
ties and caused the demise of many strong, 
healthy, independent competing banks. It 
is strange, indeed, that Mr. Ray Gidney, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who has plenary 
statutory authority over national bank merg- 
ers has not seen fit to disapprove even one 
bank merger on the basis that it might sub- 
stantially lessen competition. In this re- 
gard it would seem that Mr. Gidney is merely 
emulating the example set by Mr. Howrey. 

To correct this situation I will support 
vigorously a bill introduced by Chairman 
EMANUEL CELLER to tighten up existing Jaws 
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on bank mergers. Hearings on this bil! wj)) 
be held by the Antitrust Subcommittee pe. 
ginning Tuesday, July 5. 

In the course of our hearings, the Antj. 
trust Subcommittee considered extensively 
purportedly objective and exhaustive study 
of the antitrust laws by a blue-ribbon 6). 
member committee appointed by Attorney 
General Brownell. The conclusion is ines. 
capable that this Brownell committee was 
heavily weighted with attorneys for corpora- 
tions that have been repeated ‘offenders of 
the antitrust laws in the past. The sub. 
committee found that of the total member- 
ship of Attorney General Brownell’s com- 
mittee, 42 were practicing lawyers who had 
in the period 1946 through 1955 personally 
or through their law firms represented cor- 
porate defendants in a total of 132 antitrust 
cases brought by the Department of Justice, 
and a total of 132 antitrust proceedings in. 
stituted by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Even more significant was the fact that of 
the 42 practicing attorneys who were mem- 
bers of the committee, 21 represented de- 
fendants in antitrust cases brought by the 
Department of Justice or by the Federal 
Trade Commission which were pending at 
the time the Brownell committee conducted 
its deliberations and issued its report. There 
were 32 such pending antitrust cases insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice and 22 
such cases brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Another fact brought out by the subcom- 
mittee in connection with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee’s report was that no mem- 
ber of the Brownell Commitee disqualified 
himself from participating in the delibera- 
tions of the committee on any issue even 
though it was involved in a pending anti- 
trust case which the member was handling 
for a corporate defendant. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the Brownell Committee's rec- 
ommendations and suggestions would weak- 
en the antitrust fabric rather than strength- 
en it. The report of Mr. Brownell’s Commit- 
tee makes no effective proposals to prevent 
further expansion of large firms by merger. 
It disapproves breaking up monopolistic con- 
centrations except as a last resort even when 
such concentrations have been convicted of 
abusing that power. It failed even to con- 
sider, much less to suggest remedies for, the 
dangers to American democracy and free 
competitive enterprise resulting from cor 
porate giantism. 


The recommendations of the Brownell 
Committee concerning patents likewise tend 
to erode away present judicial effectiveness 
It approves industry-dominating patent 
pools if they exercise their control reason- 
ably. It approves price fixing under patents 
and restrictive licensing without regard to 
whether the licensor is a dominant firm. It 
would exclude compulsory royalty-free li- 
censing as an available form of relief in pat- 
ent-abuse cases. 


The recommendations of Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s committee encourage exclu- 
sive dealing, by making it necessary to show 
“actual foreclosure” from the market—a 
rule which, if appropriate in Sherman Act 
cases, is certainly inconsistent with the Clay- 
ton Act purpose to forbid restrictive prac- 
tices that are potentially rather than ac- 
tually impairing competition. It wunder- 
mines the Robinson-Patman Act's effort t 
prevent big sellers from discriminating un- 
justifiably among their customers, and (0 
prevent big buyers from coercing price con- 
concessions not related to the lower cost 
of doing business with them. And it pro- 
poses to impair existing right of the ant- 
trust victim to recover mandatory treble 
damages and to restrict the period for which 
damages may be recovered. 

The current hearings before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee were of an exploratory nature 
to ascertain what the current antitrust ane 
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monopoly problems are. Particularly note- 
worthy was the judicial and able manner in 
which Mr. CELLER conducted the hearings. 

Many thoughtful proposals were made, 
For example, the subcommittee was urged to 
look into the pro’s and con’s of legisla- 
tion to prohibit companies of specified size 
from merging except upon advance approval 
based upon a showing of technological neces- 
sity; to conduct pilot studies of a few of 
the very largest industrial giants with a 
view to drawing up tentative reorganization 
plans that might limit such enterprises to 
activities geared in kind and volume to 
minimum technological requirements; to 
amend the Motor Carrier Act so as to elimi- 
nate control of entry and rates for trucks 
and buses; to prohibit restrictive licensing 
of patents by large patentees. 


Finally, the hearings of our Antitrust Sub- 
committee reemphasized that vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws is necessary 
not only for the preservation of small busi- 
ness and free enterprise, but for the preser- 
vation of democracy itself. 





Defense of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
address made by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] in Minneapolis 
last evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


(Address of Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of 
Arizona, before the Minnesota Retail Fed- 
eration, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., June 29, 
1955) 

I have not been long in political life, but 
the short time I have spent in Washington 
representing the great State of Arizona has 
been a liberal education for me. It has given 
me &@ much better insight into national af- 
fairs, both political and businesswise. One 
cannot help having a deep sense of pride in 
playing even a small part in a system that 
has done so much for mankind. The courage 
of our forefathers in launching a new and 
untried system is beyond the power of mere 
words to express. Our difficulties in deciding 
what is best for the Nation, after our sys- 
tem has been in operation almost 200 years, 
must seem insignificant when considering 
what our forefathers went through in estab- 
lishing the system. We owe these great men 
a debt of gratitude that can be repaid only 
by diligently preserving the system against 
all of the “isms” and radical changes that 
would slowly but surely destroy it. 

My service in the Senate has given me a 
deeper appreciation of our American system, 
but has also created a little sense of fear at 
times when I hear people advocate things 
that I believe will ultimately destroy our 
free-enterprise system and, yes, our present 
political system, too. The approach they use 
is the thing that frightens me. Their very 
methods would tend to destroy confidence in 
Our system. Business, and in particular big 
business, becomes their whipping boy. Wall 
Street, used to symbolize big business, is set 
up as the bogey to be destroyed. All of this 
is done under the guise of championing the 
little fellow. Much has been said that would 
accuse this administration of being a busi- 
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nessman’s administration, in that way hoping 
to further some political careers by con- 
vincing the voters that everything the ad- 
ministration does is designed to favor some 
big special group of individuals far removed 
from the common man, 

Now, I am accused of being reactionary 
because I defend our American business sys- 
tem from their political onslaughts, and I 
would like to make my position crystal clear. 
I do not defend business simply because it 
is business—I will fight for the rights of the 
so-called common man just as quickly as 
for those of the business executive. I am 
not for the American free enterprise system 
simply because it is American; I am for it 
because it provides the greatest freedom and 
opportunity for all people, both rich and 
poor, both worker and executive, regardless 
of race, color or creed, of any system yet 
devised by man. 

No, I am not the reactionary. I realize 
that times change and that ways and means 
of doing things change with the times. We 
must always continue to progress forward— 
not backward. As much as one may revere 
our Constitution, one must realize that our 
forefathers, as remarkable as they were, were 
not infallible. They could not look into the 
future and design a document that would 
meet all of the necessities of future genera- 
tions. But their accomplishment has been 
proven over the years to be so remarkably 
correct that it would not be changed without 
deep thought and due deliberation on the 
part of all of the people. It should not be 
flouted by executive fiat or circumscribed by 
congressional acts. When it proves inade- 
quate or needs amending in the common in- 
terest, it should be amended as prescribed by 
the Constitution. 

I am one who does not want to go back 
to the ways of the 19th century or even to 
the 1920’s or 1930’s. I do not want to go 
back to the 16th or 17th century either, or 
to the backward ways of so many countries 
both inside and outside of the Iron Curtain 
today. I am a true progressive—I want to 
go forward—and I want to go forward with 
a proven system, our free enterprise system, 
the only progressive system in the world 
today. 

The reactionaries are those who either 
naively or otherwise want big central gov- 
ernment run by bureaus and bureaucrats to 
determine what is best for us. The reaction- 
aries want the Government to do for its 
citizens what those citizens are well able to 
do for themselves. They want the Govern- 
ment to enter the proprietary business field 
to furnish fictitious yardsticks as a measure 
against our American business methods. 
They want the Federal Government to hold 
onto its monopoly in atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes simply because tax dollars 
went into the development of it for national 
defense purposes—something for which we 
have been well repaid. They would have us 
reduce all business to small one-horse estab- 
lishments. They want the Government to 
grant such power to labor leaders as will 
enable them not only to maintain an iron 
grip on their members but force millions of 
other free Americans under their jurisdic- 
tion. They are the ones who would again 
yoke us with big central government, a yoke 
that our forefathers threw off almost 200 
years ago. They are the ones who through 
more and more central government, through 
more dependence upon government, would 
drag us down to the level of so many other 
countries in the world today whose people 
have to depend on a planned economy 
through big central government. 

I do not fear business, we can regulate 
that—I fear big central Government which 
we cannot regulate. 

Since being in Washington I have become 
alerted to a lot of things that never entered 
my mind before. Before going there I felt 
that all was not quite well, but I did not 
know that we had gone as far as we have 
down the road of big government. When 
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anyone dares raise his voice against the bu- 
reaus or big government in defense of busi- 
ness, he is charged with being against the 
masses. Well, who are the masses, anyhow, 
but free-born American people who love 
their freedom and their rights and opportu- 
nities to get ahead? Are you against the 
American people when you defend business? 
What is business, anyhow, but the American 
people? It is a way American people have 
of getting things done. 

From some of the attacks made on busi- 
ness one would think it was some foreign 
enemy—a vampire—extracting its pound of 
flesh and sucking the lifeblood of the little 
man. Do we, the American people, not re- 
alize that business is comprised of four 
equally important elements: the financiers, 
stockholders and bondowners who risk cap- 
ital on the venture; the management team 
who are employees, more often than not 
owning little or no stock, selected for their 
ability to operate successfully; the general 
run of employees, workmen and foremen, 
who through their skills operate the ma- 
chines and produce the products; and the 
consumers who, through purchase of prod- 
ucts or services, support the operation. 
These four elements are the American peo- 
ple—the rich and the poor, the young and 
the old of all races, creed, and color. 

Let’s have a little closer look at these 
four elements of business. 

Are the financiers a few rich people, drones 
who produce nothing and live off the sweat of 
others? Well, maybe some of them are, but 
the majority are people like you and me who 
have worked hard, saved a little money for a 
rainy day, and have it invested, working for 
us in a business we have confidence in. 
We may be an employee of the business or 
we may have saved our money from some 
other endeavor. Or we may not own any 
stocks or bonds as such but our insurance 
money, which protects ourselves or our fam- 
ily against misfortune or the pension fund 
we hope to enjoy when a rest from toil has 
been earned, is invested in those stocks and 
bonds. 

Now who are these aristocrats called man- 
agement? Are they a few people raised with 
silver spoons in their mouths who fell into 
some soft job which provides them with an 
unlimited amount of the peoples’ money to 
throw away on luxurious living? Most of 
them started at the bottom, worked hard, 
studied their work, loved their job, had 
confidence in their ability, and worked up 
into the management circle. Their function 
is to plan and supervise the production of 
the product, merchandise it at a profit and 
see that the stockholders, the employees, and 
the consumers participate in their fair share 
of those profits. 

Who are these general run of employees? 
Are they the masses of downtrodden people 
so many crocodile tears are shed over? Cer- 
tainly not. They are free-born American 
people who apply their skills to the opera- 
tion of the machines the money of others 
has provided to produce the products man- 
agement believes will be acceptable to the 
consumer and profitable to the business, 
They are the people who can rise to the top 
and help manage the business if they are 
willing to apply themselves and work hard 
enough toward that end. They are the ones 
who can save their money, buy some of the 
stock and enter that large circle of owners 
of American industries. They are the ones 
who earn a wage that enables them to main- 
tain the highest standard of living of any 
craftsmen in the world and enjoy a retire- 
ment pension for a job well done when they 
have raised their family and reached that 
age in life when their labor is no longer re- 
quired to maintain our production sched- 
ules. 

Who are the consumers? Are they people 
upon whom these American businesses thrive 
by exacting an exorbitant toll? No, they 
are just you and I who spend our dollars 
where we please and demand value received. 
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We are the ones who can select the particu- 
lar business firm we wish to patronize or the 
one in which we wish to become a part 
owner by purchase of its stocks. We are the 
ones to whom business must answer if it 
expects to remain in operation through our 
dollars. 

When these reactionaries who want to 
take us back into the 19th century by break- 
ing up our industries, or who advocate our 
adoption of some of the foreign ‘isms” that 
are now retarding progress in sO Many na- 
tions of the world, open their big guns on 
the progressive policies of this Administra- 
tion, they accuse it of favoring “big busi- 
ness” or lending support to Wall Street. Here 
we have again the un-American act of cre- 
ating class hatred. An attempt to pit the 
little fellow against the big. ‘The words 
“trust” and “monopoly” are bandied about 
without any attempt at application of their 
true definition. These words are used be- 
cause you and I hate trusts and monopolies. 
This appr yach is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the American people. Their hope is 
that there will be enough of us who let 
others do our thinking for us to accept such 
prejudiced propaganda, come into the camp 
of these disciples of doom and gloom and 
support them with the power of our votes. 

When we refer to big business what are 
we thinking of? To some, whose votes are 
just as big and as important as yours and 
mine, the large local department store or 
the local factory employing a few people is 
big business. When these reactionaries talk 
against big business at least to some people 
they are talking against the very type of bus- 
inesses these crusaders against big business 
contend to champion. In fact, their actions 
tend to undermine all business. 

Most of us think of big business in terms 
of the General Motors, the General Electric, 
the United States Steel Corp., Westinghouse, 
etc. Do we ever stop to think that in 99 cases 
out of 100 the bigger the business the wider 
the ownership—the greater the number of 
American people dependent upon it for in- 
come, for future security from insurance or 
pension funds? Do we ever stop to think 
that practically every convenience and neces- 
sity we have today or will have in the fu- 
ture—the automobile, refrigerator, televi- 
sion, radio, cheap electric service, and thou- 
sands of other things we now accept as a 
matter of fact—result from years of experi- 
mental work requiring millions of dollars to 
develop? Do we stop to think of the millions 
of dollars required for plant investment to 
bring us these things at today’s prices? We 
know that individuals or small companies 
under 2- or 3-man ownership would not or 
could not spend the millions of dollars re- 
quired to develop or manufacture these 
things at present-day prices. If it had not 
been for large corporations with technical 
staffs and financing capable of developing 
and producing these things, many things now 
considered common necessities around the 
home would never have been produced, and 
those that were would still be luxuries far 
beyond the reach of the ordinary home. 

Suppose instead of a few large automobile 
manufacturers we had a thousand or two 
small ones making cars by hand or by limited 
methods. What kind of cars do you think 
we would have today and how many of us 
do you think could afford one? Do these 
dispensers of hatred against big business 
who claim to champion the little fellow 
want to break up the large operators and go 
back to the type of business operations that 
would deprive the little fellow of his auto- 
mobile and hundreds of other things he can 
afford under our present system? Or do 
they want the Government to get into the 
business of producing these things as they 
do in Russia so that only the politically 
favored could have them? 

When the disciples of big central govern- 
ment and the welfare state really want to at- 
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tack something they tie it in with Wall 
Street. We saw that in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Generating Co. negotiations. The op- 
ponents called it the Dixon-Yates contract 
right off the bat and identified these two 
gentlemen as a couple of Wall Street sharpies 
trying to get their hands in the Federal till. 

If we follow these people we would believe 
that Wall Street is comprised of a few 
wealthy individuals looking down on the 
rest of us through glass eyes never missing 
an opportunity of grabbing our loose dollars 
or waiting to lend us a few dollars provided 
they get our eyeteeth as security. 

Just what is Wall Street anyhow? Is it 
something to be despised? Is it some evil 
that has been injected into this country’s 
economic system? Let’s, without emotion, 
analyze the situation. Our competitive sys- 
tem, a system that has certainly been suc- 
cessful, is dependent upon investments and 
borrowing—dealing in large sums of money. 
It is nothing uncommon for our businesses, 
in order to maintain high productive abil- 
ity, to borrow large sums of money—mil- 
lions, yes, even hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Now where are they going to get that 
kind of money except from large money 
centers? What position would business be 
in when it needed several millions of dol- 
lars, if it had to peddle its borrowings to 
numerous banks, maybe located in several 
different States? How long do you think 
it would take to negotiate such loans if 
they had to be personally justified before 
and investigated by numerous different 
banking institutions? On the other hand 
we have large businesses handling our money 
in the form of insurance, pension funds, 
etc. Suppose those companies had to ped- 
dle all of that money out in small and 
scattered loans, what would the cost of serv- 
icing such loans be, assuming they were 
properly investigated? 

Then getting down to the personal angle, 
once in a while some of us have a few dol- 
lars to put away for a rainy day or to take 
care of us in our old age and we want those 
dollars to work for us—not just lie idle. If 
we had to lend the money out ourselves, 
how would we go about it, remembering 
that most of us have our time fully occu- 
pied in running our own business? Would 
we sit down and write to various companies 
over the country asking them all about the 
company and if they had a few shares of 
stock to sell? No; most of us would be 
restricted to local loans. 

As it is we can pick up the telephone and 
call a stock broker or a bond dealer and have 
them buy for us 1 or 1,000 shares in the 
company of our choosing. This service is 
performed at a very nominal fee. It permits 
millions of Americans to participate in the 
ownership of America’s business and at the 
same time provides a way for business to 
expand, developing new and better products 
within the financial reach of most of our 
American citizens. 

Wall Street happens to symbolize one of 
these money centers—still the principal one 
but yearly losing ground to others—that 
provides our businesses both lending and 
borrowing and us as individuals with this 
service which has made it possible for this 
Nation to become by far the largest pro- 
ducer in the world and at the same time 
to distribute ownership in this production 
to millions of individuals. What do these 
reactionaries, who let no opportunity go by 
to use Wall Street as a whipping boy, want 
us to do anyway? If their words do not 
belie their desires they want to destroy Wall 
Street and I assume our other large financial 
centers as well and go back to the horse 
and buggy days of yesteryear with all of our 
businesses small and under individual or 
closely held ownership. 

To be sure, any institution that is lend- 
ing other people’s money and any business 
that is going to the general public through 
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sale of stocks and bonds for financing shoul 
have to live up to a certain standard of 
ethics. Human nature being what it is, the 
only way to insure that all businesses meet 
the desired standard is by some public regy- 
lations. But there is a lot of difference 
between adequate and proper regulaf{on and 
the iron hand of central government. 

It is distressing to hear, when additiona] 
revenues are needed, advocation of pouring 
it on business. Business is now paying 52 
cents out of every profit dollar in Federa] 
income tax. Just how big a percentage of 
the profits can be taken in Federal income 
tax and still leave enough to permit expan- 
sion of business and attraction of investment 
capital? Those who pour it on business ca]] 
themselves the “percolate-uppers” and we, 
who recognize the fact that business can be 
destroyed by taxation—are called the 
“trickle-downers.” 

Where do these “percolate-uppers” think 
the workingman gets his income from ex- 
cept from his participation in our American 
business system? If you stymie it by over- 
taxation, where is it going to get the money 
for expansion and development of new prod- 
ucts? Only through continued business ex- 
pansion and prosperity can we support our 
existing working force and provide work for 
new additions to that working force each 
year. What have the “percolate-upper 
done for the little fellow if they raise his 
exemptions to one or two thousand dollars 
or cut out his income tax altogether, if his 
earnings are so reduced by this action that 
he no longer has a job or a living wage, or 
if the action turns out to be inflationary and 
wipes out his tax savings? Just break the 
back of business and there will be no “perco- 
late-up”’ or “trickle-down.” 

I do not like calling names or trying to 
play on the emotions of people with words 
that are misapplied or meaningless, but since 
it seems that we do have some words to con- 
tend with I would like to give my definition 
of two that are used most frequently po- 
litically. 

The progressive stands to preserve our 
American free enterprise system and go for- 
ward to bigger and better things—a more 
abundant living—with each segment of that 
system, labor, management, the investor and 
consumer making his proper contribution 
and reaping his fair share of the reward 

The reactionary wants either to break up 
this business system—and our American sys- 
tem is big—and go back to the days of in- 
dividual or closely held ownership, or to big 
central government which has proven the 
downfall of nations of old and is slowly but 
surely deteriorating the nations under that 
type of government today. Whether that is 
what the “New Dealers” and Fair Dealers, 
the Do-Gooders and those seeking personal 
political power and special privileges say 
they want or not that is what their ideology 
and actions would lead us into—down a road 
from which no nation has yet returned 

My faith and trust in the good judgment 
of the American people assures me that we 
can safely leave to them the decision of 
which road to follow. 





School Segregation in the Southern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
said many times that I believed the great 
majority of our fellow citizens in the 
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southern States were law-abiding peo- 
1. and that once the Supreme Court 
its implementing decree in the 
they would 


ple, 
gave 7 
school segregation cases, 
nonor that decision. 

Mr. President, it is gratifying to note 
that the school board in El Paso, Tex., 
recently voted 6 to 1 to abolish segrega- 
tion in the public schools of that city. 
The school board is to be congratulated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the press dispatch reporting the action 
of the El Paso School Board. 

I also noted in the press that the 
Maryland State Board of Education and 
the board of trustees of teachers’ col- 
jleces in Maryland have decided to abol- 
ish segregation in the teachers’ colleges 
of that State. In addition, they have 
ureed public school officials in the 23 
counties of the State to comply with the 
decision of the Supreme Court. I under- 
stand that Prince Georges County offi- 
cials have already taken steps to end 
racial segregation in the public schools. 
These State and local officials in Mary- 
land are likewise to be congratulated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle appearing in today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald, entitled “Mary- 
land Colleges for Teachers to Integrate,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press dis- 
patch and article were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Ex. Uaso Boarp Bans SEGREGATION 

EL Paso, Tex., June 22.—The El Paso 
School Board voted last night, 6 to 1, to abol- 
ish segregation in the public schools. 

El Paso thus became the first major Texas 
city to end segregation in accordance with 
the Supreme Court decisions. 

There were 712 Negro pupils in El Paso 
public schools last school year. There is a 
single Negro school in this metropolitan area 
of more than 182,000 persons. 


MARYLAND COLLEGES For TEACHERS To INTE- 
GRATE—STATE EpucaTION Boarpb, TRUSTEES 
ABOLISH RACE BANS 


(By Lou Panos) 


BALTIMORE, June 22.—The color line was 
erased in Maryland State teachers colleges 
today 

The State board of education and board 
of trustees of the teachers colleges adopted 
& resolution declaring racial segregation in 
the five institutons “is hereby abolished.” 

In the same step it urged public-school 

Officials in the 23 counties to comply with 
the recent Supreme Court decree banning 
egregation in public schools before further 
court action forces them to do so. 
Dr. Thomas G. Pullen Jr., State superin- 
‘dent of schools, proposed the resolution 
Opening all teachers’ colleges to all stu- 
cents. It was adopted unanimously. 

The board of education had announced 

would put integration machinery into 
motion as soon as the Court issued its follow- 
‘p decree, which would give further details 
how and when the schools be opened to 
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loday’s resolution, marking Maryland’s 
‘itst statewide elimination of the color ban 
i education, came 52 days after the follow- 
up decree was issued. 

_ (Colleges at Frostburg, Salisbury, and 
Towson have been used for white students. 


es attended those at Bowie and Balti- 
hore.) 


Ry 
Neory 


“Now that the Supreme Court has passed 
mandate and has directed compliance 
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with its decree with deliberate speed and 
with due regard to local conditions and in 
conformity with equitable considerations,” 
the resolution continued, “the State board 
of education calls upon the local public- 
school officials to commence this transition 
at the earliest practicable date, with the 
view of implementing the law of the land.” 





Current Progress and Problems in State 
Mental Health Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Council of State Govern- 
ments an overall summary of legislative 
progress in State mental health pro- 
grams, which was written by Mr. Sidney 
Spector. The article points out that the 
available State appropriations in the 
field of mental health have increased 
approximately 20 percent over the ap- 
propriations made during the last bien- 
nium, and it is significant that most 
of the increases will go to psychiatric 
research and for the training of psychi- 
atric personnel. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, 
on which I serve, is deeply aware of the 
need for increased funds for psychiatric 
research and training at both the Fed- 
eral and State levels. Our committee 
this year recommended, and the Senate 
approved, funds in the amount of $21,- 
850,000 for the National Institute of 
Mental Health to carry out its research 
and training activities during fiscal year 
1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Spector’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CURRENT PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN STATE 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
(By Sidney Spector, director, Interstate 

Clearing House on Mental Health, the 

Council of State Governments) 

You often have heard the statement that 
mental illness is the No. 1 health problem 
of the Nation. It certainly has become the 
single most rapidly increasing element of 
budgets in nearly every State and accounts 
for as much as 30 percent of purely State 
expenditures in some States. 

Yet in testimony and in conference, we 
constantly make reference to the tremen- 
dously unfulfilled needs in mental illness 
and mental health. We cite the ever in- 
creasing number of patients, great shortages 
in staff, overpowering costs of building con- 
struction; but in some degree we have over- 
looked the fact that the States have taken 
tremendous interest in this field in recent 
years. And I should like to summarize very 
briefly some of the progress as a kind of 
background for what the States are doing 
and still have to do. 

The States were spending, in 1953, more 
than a half billion dollars a year on the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill in 
state mental hospitals alone. This is three 
times the amount which they were spend- 
ing Just 9 years before, in 1945. During the 
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same period, as staffs were enlarged and sal- 
aries increased, salary and wage exepnditures 
rose from $89 million to $320 million, an 
almost fourfold increase, and within indi- 
vidual States, expenditures for salaries and 
wages multiplied 6 or 7 times. Notable 
among these States are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, North Carolina. 

Figures for daily per patient costs for 
maintenance and operation of hospitals un- 
derline the same story. The average for 
the United States increased from $1.06 in 
1945 to $2.70 in 1953. Here again, within 
many individual States the increases were 
truly spectacular: Delaware, from $0.97 i 
1945 to $3.09 in 1953, a 218 percent increase; 
Kansas, from $0.70 to $3.87; Maryland, from 
$0.81 to $2.98; Connecticut, from $1.17 to 
$3.74; Nebraska, from $1.01 to $3.61. These, 
of course, are examples at the highest levels 
of increase, and a number of States could, 
of course, be cited as not having made in- 
creases of this substantial nature. 

Much of this rise, of course, resulted from 
an increase of some 50 percent in the gen- 
eral cost .. living. But the average in- 
crease for the Nation in this period was 
more than 150 percent, and in individual 
instances, as much as 450 percent. In part, 
these increases reflect higher salary scales, 
but more particularly, they reflect the ex- 
pansion in the numbers of personnel. This 
was based on the belief that a heavy invest- 
ment in staff would result in returning an 
increasing number of patfents to their com- 
munities and to productive lives. 

Thus, during this postwar period, the 
number of physicians in State mental hos- 
pitals went up from 1,458 in 1945 to 2,661 in 
1953, an 82 percent increase. Similarly, the 
number of psychologists rose 574 percent, 
social workers, 165 percent, graduate nurses, 
107 percent, and other nurses and attend- 
ants, 112 percent. 

As a consequence, staff-patient ratios for 
these professions from 1945 to 1953 were im- 
proved by approximately 76 percent, despite 
the fact that the number of patients in State 
mental hospitals rose 16.7 percent, and the 
number of first admissions, 39 percent. 

One of the best examples of what this has 
meant, both in terms of human values and 
financial returns, is the State of Kansas, 
where the legislative council recently as- 
sessed the results of the heavy investment in 
that State in personnel. It found that in the 
7-year period, 1947-1953, the average patient 
population in Kansas State hospitals actually 
decreased 7.3 percent, as compared with an 
increase of 15.2 percent in the 15 States 
which comprise the model reporting area of 
the United States Public Health Service. The 
number of admissions in Kansas rose 21 per- 
cent, and the number of patients discharged 
within 6 months rose from 84 in 1947 to 664 
in 1953, about 700 percent. The legislative 
council asserted that “in consequence it 
seems logical to conclude that investments 
in modern treatment over a 5-year period are 
now paying dividends as revealed by the 
1954 statistics, and that greater accom- 
plishments may be expected from the pro- 
gram in the future.” 

Despite improvements of this magnitude, 
however, the States are facing ever increas- 
ing obligations to house, treat, and rehabili- 
tate mental patients. If the trend of the 
past 10 years in the number of resident 
patients in mental hospitals continues, we 
will add another 100,000 patients to the 
already tragically overcrowded mental hos- 
pitals we have today. The sums required 
for building alone to erect the great super- 
cities of mental patients assume almost fan- 
tastic proportions. 

Even though the number of physicians 
increased 82 percent from 1945 to 1953, there 
was still only 1 psychiatrist for every 325 
patients in State mental hospitals. And 
even though the number of psychologists in- 
creased 574 percent, there still were only 
465 in all State hospitals, an average of 1 to 
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1,142 patients; a number of hospitals still 
did not have a single social worker, the 
average for the Nation being 1 to 488. The 
greatest shortage was among nurses; their 
average ratio was approximately 1 to 100 
patients, an almost impossible nursing load. 

To begin to cite the figures on needs for 
personnel is to make the situation with 
regard to personnel look almost hopeless. 

The recent task foree report of the Hoover 
Commission indicated that State mental 
hospitals alone needed twice as many doc- 
tors as they have now; almost five times as 
many graduate nurses; more than four times 
as many social workers, and about 27 percent 
more attendants. It did not include the 
figures on needs for psychologists, but other 
data estimate that the number of psycholo- 
gists should rise by a multiple of five. 

Faced with shortages of personnel of such 
magnitude and with these tremendous out- 
lays for building programs, States in the last 
few years have joined for a more effective 
attack on the problem. Each of the last six 
governors’ conferences has been concerned 
with mental health. At the direction of the 
Governors, the Council of State Governments 
undertook a comprehensive examination of 
the care and treatment of the mentally ill, 
in 1950, and continued its studies, publishing 
a report in 1953 on training and reseach. 
Major emphasis of this latter study was that 
although care and treatment required the 
major share of a State’s mental health re- 
sources, ultimate reduction of mental hos- 
pitals admissions could not be achieved by 
present methods alone. Hope for the future 
lay primarily in discovering better means of 
treatment and prevention—through research 
and through securing enough adequately 
trained personnel. 

This latter report was adopted by the Gov- 
ernors in 1953 and at the same time they 
passed a resolution to hold a historic Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health. 

This National Governors’ Conference on 
Mental Health was held in Detroit, Mich., in 
February, 1954—the first conference of the 
kind in the history of our country. Repre- 
sentatives of 47 States and Commonwealths 
gathered for a meeting which Governor Wil- 
liams of the host State said “could well turn 
out to be one of the historic turning points 
in the ancient struggle of mankind against 
disease.” For the first time, Governors, legis- 
lators, mental health and other State offi- 
cials and leaders of all the relevant psychi- 
atric professions gathered together in one 
place to discuss at the highest level in State 
government the means of attacking this great 
problem. 

The meeting was an inspirational one, but 
by no means only that. The Governors 
adopted a concrete 10-point program on 
mental health which has now received the 
widest distribution and has become a guide 
for action in practically every State. The 
key recommendation was that training and 
research in the field of mental health are 
essential elements of effective mental health 
programs. The serious accumulation of pa- 
tients and costs can only be reduced by dis- 
covering new knowledge and new methods 
of treatment and prevention and by more 
adequate training and development of men- 
tal health personnel. 

The governors’ conference, as a whole, 
moreover, felt that specific steps should be 
taken on a cooperative basis among the 
States. They, therefore, directed The Coun- 
cil of State Governments to establish an 
interstate clearinghouse on mental health, 
to assist the States in organizing effective 
programs of interstate cooperation. 

What have been the results of all these 
meetings and interest? Partially, as a direct 
consequence, training of personnel and re- 
' search into the causes and prevention of 
mental illness have been emphasized in State 
legislatures this year more than ever before. 
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For example, Governor Williams in Michigan 
recommended that $4.5 million, or about 9 
percent of the total mental health budget, 
be devoted to training and research. This 
amount becomes really significant when you 
consider that it almost equals the total 
amount that all States were spending for 
research just 2 years ago. In Indiana, 
$200,000 was appropriated as a basis for a $1 
million psychiatric research foundation to 
be supported by private as well as public 
funds. In Illinois, the mental health fund, 
comprised of patient fees, has accumulated 
around $9 million for research and training, 
$5 million of which has been appropriated 
for a psychiatric institute to conduct re- 
search and to train a greatly expanded num- 
ber of psychiatric residents. Other States, 
such as Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
California and many others I could cite, have 
expanded their research budgets in amounts 
ranging from $100,000 to $500,000. Some 
States have made special provisions for re- 
search this year for the first time. 

In addition, large funds for research and 
training are being considered in Ohio, where 
profound thought on new directions in men- 
tal health is taking place. The State of New 
York, of course, has always devoted a sub- 
stantial portion of its budget to research, 
usually equalling about one-half the amount 
spent by all of the States put together. 

This means that over the Nation we may 
be embarrassed today not so much by the 
lack of funds for research as by the inability 
to spend what we have productively. Our 
major problem will be to find the brilliant 
trained researchers who can use these funds 
in the most effective manner and who can 
attract and train others in research. The 
competition for the outstanding research 
scientists will become extremely keen and 
fierce this year, as any number of States are 
attempting to entice magnetic personalities, 
offering them positions of independence, 
prestige and almost limitless funds. 

The second emphasis this year with regard 
to securing personnel for staffing institutions 
and clinics also has reached record propor- 
tions. Budget recommendations in nearly 
every State call for increased mental health 
appropriations over the previous fiscal pe- 
riod, mainly for personnel reasons. Accord- 
ing to a very rough survey of proposed 
budgets in 22 States, the average increase 
recommended was around 10 percent, going 
up to almost 30 percent—and practically all 
for increased numbers of personnel. 

From a quick telegram survey we secured 
budget figures for States in which legisla- 
tures have adjourned. Fourteen of fifteen 
States that responded showed an increase in 
their total mental health budgets over the 
previous fiscal period. These States included 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. In one State there 
Was a substantial decrease. 

These figures mean, for example, that in 
Indiana operating expenditures for mental 
hosptials rose from $34.5 million to $46 mil- 
lion. Funds for clinics went up from ap- 
proximately $70,000 to $290,000. A new fam- 
ily care program was instituted with an ap- 
propriation of $100,000, and the daily per 
capita expenditure in six psychiatric insti- 
tutions will be $3.35 in fiscal 1956, and $3.87 
in fiscal 1957. Compare this with the $1.97 
in Indiana institutions in 1953. 


Similarly, in the State of Washington op- 
erating funds for mental hosptials have risen 
from $13,357,000 for the biennium 1953-1955, 
to $17,477,000 for the next biennium. In 
Tennessee, appropriations went up from $7,- 
290,000 in 1953-55 to $9,350,000 for the next 
biennium, and capital outlays of $10 million. 

In Kansas, $750,000 was reappropriated 
for the mental hospital training fund for 
fiscal 1956. It will be used to pay extra 
staff necessary to maintain training pro- 
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grams in five mental institutions angq to 
pay the salaries and wages of employees 
while in training. In addition, $500,000 was 
appropriated as a “salaries and wages cop. 
tingent fund,” which is a new approach, at 
least in Kansas, to budgeting for personne] 
This $500,000 will be available to pay fo; 
staff which cannot be secured at present 
but may become available later. The builq. 
ing program in Kansas was given a boost by 
a measure increasing the special tax for the 
charitable and mental hospitals building 
fund from \% to % mills per year. In 1954, 
per capita cost in Kansas was $4.30 a day 
their estimates for fiscal 1955 are $4.57 and 
for 1956, $4.66. This compares with an ayer. 
age for the Nation in 1953 of $2.70. 

In Nebraska, both the outgoing and jp. 
coming governors recommended approxi. 
mately a 20 percent increase for the State 
hospital and an earmarked research fund of 
$150,000 for the Psychiatric Institute, as 
well as $125,000 for community services, 
The mental health setup in Nebraska is in 
the process of being reorganized so tha; 
the director of the Psychiatric Institute wil! 
become in effect the director of mental 
health and coordinate treatment, research 
and training. 

In Texas, the legislative budget called for 
expenditures of $53.4 million. This is con- 
trasted to the approximately $40 million ap- 
propriated for the present biennium and 
does not include a $5 million appropriation 
for capital outlay, to come out of a special 
cigarette tax. There also is a recommenda 
tion for a $600,000 appropriation for a men- 
tal health research institute to be estab- 
lished in the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton. 

In Idaho, legislation was passed to inte- 
grate the total mental health program of 
the State within the Department of Public 
Health, which will operate a new department 
of mental health. For the first time in the 
history of Idaho, there was appropriated 
money for preventive mental health, 
amounting to $41,310. 

Other developments could be cited tn 
numerous other States, but the emphasis in 
State after State on securing personnel to 
provide intensive treatment for patients and 
to staff community facilities is a theme that 
runs through governors’ messages, budget 
documents and legislative discussion. We 
may be in the anomalous position in many 
States where ample funds are available for 
salaries, but hospitals and clinics still will 
be tragically understaffed. This does not 
mean that we have excessive funds for re- 
search and for personnel, or that more 
should not be appropriated. It does mean 
that those States which do not have larg! 
funds for research and personnel availlabie 
will fall behind in the competition for te 
best people. 

Someone has mentioned that interest 
mental health is cyclical and that we may 
now be at one of the high points of recent 
generations. We need to take hold of this 
interest and find successful means of 4l- 
tracting, training and retaining the ,best 
people in the mental health field. 

*he 


One of the dramatic means by which t 
States are acting to solve this problem 's 
through programs of regional cooperation, 
Regional cooperation permits each partici- 
pating State to obtain maximum benel! 
from the total resources of an area rather 
than relying only on facilities within its 
own limited geographical boundaries. If re 
sources permit, each State individuals 
might choose to provide training centers for 
each of the mental health specialties But 
many States find it inadvisable or financially 
impossible to maintain all training facilities 
independently. The cost of buildings lab- 
oratories, classrooms, and the difficulties, 
above all, of securing first rate staff o!te! 
make it prohibitive. 
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A prime example of interstate cooperation 
in mental health is the program that has 
peen carried out by the Southern Regional 
Education Board. As a result a southern 
regional mental health research and training 
council is being established and supported 
py the Southern States. A similar survey 
of mental health training and research was 
undertaken in the Midwest last year and 
climaxed by a Midwest Governors’ Confer- 
ence on Mental Health in Chicago, Novem- 
per 30. It was a duplicate on a regional 
pasis of the National Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health and adopted a series of 
resolutions for implementing the earlier 10- 
point program. The final recommendation 
called for the establishment—and it has 
already been established—of a Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ Committee on Mental Health, as a 
continuing body, to meet one or more times 
a year for regular examination of Midwest 
health efforts and for cooperative 
The Interstate Clearing House on 


mental 


action. 


Mental Health is serving as temporary secre- 
tariat for this continuing committee. 

In the Far West, a movement for regional 
cooperation also has just gotten underway. 


At a meeting a@f governors’ representatives 
in San Francisco, called by the Council of 
State Governments, March 25-26, a resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
to undertake an appraisal of training and 
research resources in the West and of pre- 
ventive efforts, and to prepare recommen- 
dations for a conference of legislators in the 
fall and of governors in November. Com- 
mittees are now being appointed by gov- 
ernors in each of the Western States, and 


they will join in what promises to be one 
of the most important developments in 
mental health in the West. 


The meeting of the Northeast State Gov- 
ernments Conference on Mental Health in 
Wilmington, Del., April 28-29, is another 
example of the kind of regional conference 
recommended in the 10-point program 
adopted in Detroit. It permits the exchange 
of experience and ideas, accelerating efforts 


in mental health in the most promising 
directions, 

Such is the unfolding pattern of interstate 
cooperation for mental health. For the first 
time in all regions of the Nation, there is 
continuing official impetus, with the highest 


executive and legislative support, for major 
strides in the treatment and prevention of 
mental illness and in the promotion of 
mental health. 





The Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I am inserting a newspaper article 
by George Sokolsky, of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, which pays great 
Personal tribute to the leadership and 
accomplishments of the Honorable Her- 
bert Hoover, for his distinguished service 
as chairman of the Hoover Commission. 
The value of his contribution will become 
increasingly evident as the recommended 
Proposals are eventually enacted into 
law. The article follows: 

THESE Days—THE Hoover CoMMISSION 
It is difficult to appraise the work of Her- 
rt Hoover in relation to the Commission 
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on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. At his great age, he not 
only organized this body, directed its work, 
designed its purpose, assimilated all the mil- 
lions of words of the various task forces, 
edited the reports, tried to reconcile differ- 
ences, but sat at endless meetings, most of 
which occurred on Saturdays, killing any 
rest over the weekend. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Commission unanimously passed this reso- 
lution without regard to partisanship: 

“We, the members of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, hereby express to our distin- 
guished Chairman, Hon. Herbert Hoover, our 
very great appreciation for his able, fair, and 
patient leadership in the conduct of the work 
of this Commission and for the particularly 
outstanding contribution made by him to 
the successful completion of the complex 
tasks assigned to us by the Congress. 

“We fully recognize the immense store of 
knowledge and experience which he possesses 
and which he utilized in his capacity as 
Chairman. We know and appreciate the fact 
that his accomplishments in analyzing data 
and drafting reports were greater than those 
of any other one person. 

“We will always cherish the privilege and 
pleasure we have had of working with him 
as members of the Commission.” 

The Commission consisted of Herbert 
Hoover, Senator Styles Bridges, Representa- 
tive Chet Holifield, Representative Clarence 
J. Brown, Solomon C. Hollister, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Joseph P. 
Kennedy, James A. Farley, Senator John L. 
McClellan, Arthur S. Flemming, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization; Sidney A. 
Mitchell, Robert G. Storey, of the American 
Bar Association. 

Herbert Hoover has given 41 years of his 
life to the service of his country without 
compensation. He has served in accordance 
with his conscience, without compromising 
his sense of ethics. He might have been a 
more successful President were he a more 
compromising politician. He never felt that 
it was possible for him to view office as a 
reward for service or as a recompense for 
political activity. He worked under Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, Harry Truman, and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. He was utterly ignored by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The Hoover Commission was close to Mr. 
Hoover’s heart because he regards waste and 
lost motion and inefficiency in Government 
operations as inexcusable. 

In the Commission, he encountered con- 
siderable opposition, particularly from Rep- 
resentative CHeEeTr HOo.irieLtp, of California, 
who was against everything. Although Mr. 
Hoover's work is done, the effort to make his 
proposals into law has only just begun. 





Anti-United States Terrorism in South 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Anti-United States Terrorism 
Adds New Chaos to South Vietnam 
State,” written by Charles M. McCann, 
and published in today’s Washington 
Daily News. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


YANKEE-Go-Home LEAFLETS APPEARING— 
ANTI-UNITED STATES TERRORISM Apps New 
CHAOS TO SOUTH VIETNAM STATE 


The situation in the State of South Viet- 
nam in Indochina has been complicated by 
an outbreak of anti-Americanism. 

Three incidents of anti-American terror- 
ism have been reported from Saigon, the 
capital, within the last 2 weeks. 

Leaflets containing the slogan‘'Yankee go 
home” which the Communists long ago made 
familiar in Europe, are being distributed in 
the city. 

So far the origin of the leaflets and the 
identity of the terrorists remains a mystery. 


POINTS TO REBELS 


However, it is suggested in dispatches that 
South Vietnamese rebels are probably re- 
sponsible for the terrorism and that both 
rebels and Communist agents are distribut- 
ing the anti-American propaganda. 

The United States strongly supports South 
Vietnam Premier Ngo Dinh Diem as offering 
the best hope of unifying South Vietnam and 
keeping it from falling into the hands of 
the Communists. 

But Premier Diem, a strong and uncom- 
promising Nationalist, is anti-French and 
the French Government is strongly anti- 
Diem. 

The Communists, who are increasingly 
active in South Vietnam, are, of course, 
agents of Ho Chi Minh, President of the 
Communist State of North Vietnam. 

Mr. Ho is now in Peiping, visiting Chinese 
Communist chieftains Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai. 

Undoubtedly the three are cooking up 
trouble for South Vietnam, France, and the 
United States. 

As things are now, no military attack may 
be necessary to win South Vietnam for com- 
munism. 

ELECTIONS AHEAD 


The Geneva armistice, which ended the In- 
dochina war and split Vietnam into southern 
and northern parts, provided that elections 
shall be held in 1956 to unify the country. 

South Vietnam voters are not being pre- 
sented right now with very good arguments 
why they should vote anti-Communist when 
they are being told to demand that the 
United States get out of the country, as the 
Communists have told people in Germany 
and other European countries. 

It is a new appeal to the Nationalist and 
anticolonial spirit which already has cost 
France so dearly in its colonies. 





Salaries of the Judges of the Courts of the 
District of Columbia 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
hesitate to trespass upon the time of the 
House at this late hour over what has 
been represented to be a rather minor 
matter. Butitis not minor. It will set 
a@ very bad precedent for the District 
Government. It will result in greater 
deficit financing. It is contrary to the 
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recommendation of the City Commis- 
sioners. 

The municipal court is not a part of 
the Federal court system. It is simply 
the police court of the city. It is in this 
court where traffic cases and simple mis- 
demeanors and the police offenses are 
tried. This court regardless of what has 
been or may be said about it is compar- 
able to the justice of the peace courts in 
your own districts. I will concede that 
it does have jurisdiction over a few mat- 
ters of a little higher degree than those 
that are ordinarily vested within the 
jurisdiction of your justice of the peace 
courts. But, nevertheless, so far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned, this 
is the justice of the peace court for the 
District of Columbia. It has the lowest 
jurisdiction of any court in the district. 
It is positively and absolutely nothing 
more than a glorified justice of the peace 
court coupled with police court jurisdic- 
tion. 

There has been no matter before the 
House this year or in the long time that 
I have been here affecting the District 
that has been lobbyed as much as this 
bill. These judges have practically sur- 
rendered the bench in the last few days 
and laid aside their duties in the inter- 
est of this bill. They and their friends 
have kept the telephones in the cloak 
rooms busy calling Members and plead- 
ing for the support of this conference 
report. It is not my purpose to name 
names, but I will be happy to do so if you 
insist. I repeat that everyone around 
here knows that the municipal court has 
practically been suspended for the past 
few days. I have been informed by one 
of our colleagues that some of these 
judges have left their jobs, come to the 
Capitol, and have been hanging around 
here presumably lobbying for this bill. 
What a shame. Now, their conduct 
would make just as much sense if the 
generals in the Pentagon left their desks 
and spent their time lobbying with Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for 
a raise in pay. It would be just as un- 
dignified. But when you consider the 
fact that this is hardly more thana J. P. 
court, then I presume we cannot expect 
much of them. Incidentally, there have 
been some business interests downtown 
that have gotten interested in this thing, 
both retail and wholesale. They have 
made some Calls to the House Members. 
Maybe you can read between the lines 
and determine whom they are. If you 
do not know and want to know, I will be 
happy to tell you. This has been a 
heavy lobby, inspired by men who pre- 
Side over what is supposed to be a digni- 
fied court. It has been a shameful and 
disgraceful thing. It would not be so 
bad if the demand was not so unreason- 
able. 

The District of Columbia is in poor 
financial circumstances at this time. 
The responsibility for the legislative 
financing of the District of Columbia 
belongs to you and it belongs to me. 
Just a few days ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives saw fit to cut the sum of $4 
million off the Federal payment to the 
district. This threw the District’s budget 
further out of balance. Most of you 
voted for that cut. Now, where do you 
expect the District to get this additional 
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money? You cut off the source of reve- 
nue and the next day increase the ex- 
penditures. What sort of legislating is 
that. Furthermore, the teachers of the 
District of Columbia with bachelor de- 
grees have beginning salaries as low as 
$3,400 a year. Yet here are judges who 
are serving in capacities only slightly 
above that of a justice of the peace, com- 
ing here and asking for $18,000 a year. 
It is ridiculous. Raises are needed 
among some employees of the District— 
justifiable raises—but this court cer- 
tainly is not one of them. 

Furthermore, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have opposed 
such a high raise from the very incep- 
tion. They reluctantly agreed to $4,000. 
Are you going to strike down their views? 
Are you going to ignore and run this 
thing over the officials of the District 
who have the responsibility of running 
the District Government? If you do, 
how can you criticize them for the finan- 
cial distress of the city as you did a few 
weeks ago when you reduced their reve- 
nues by $4 million? Under extreme 
pressure, the Commissioners finally 
agreed on a raise of $4,000 and the House 
recommended $3,000. In other words, 
the House has agreed to raise the salary 
of these police court judges 23 percent. 
That is a pretty good raise by anyone’s 
estimate. When the bill was considered 
in the Senate the raise was fixed at 
$5,500 or a 42 pereent increase. You 
have fussed around here for more than 
a year over a 7- or 8-percent increase for 
postal workers and Federal employees. 

Then we went to conference. The 
other body made a $500 compromise— 
not much of a compromise in my book. 
It was no compromise at all. So this 
House sent its conferees back to do the 
job over. You instructed us by a major- 
ity vote to stand pat, to insist on the 
House bill. 

With all deference to my chairman, we 
stood for only 14 minutes. Just exactly 
that. The conference went into session 
2 minutes before 3 o'clock, and at 3:13 
the conference report was being signed 
by everyone but me. I attempted to 
stand, to carry out your orders, to pre- 
serve the position of the House and the 
integrity of the House. Conferees of the 
other body dropped down another $500, 
you might say anotherinch. If this con- 
ference report is adopted, it will mean a 
raise of 34.5 percent. It will be contrary 
to the position of your Committee on 
the District of Columbia. It will be con- 
trary to the position of the House. It 
will be contrary to the recommendation 
of the City Commissioners. It is wrong. 
It is too much. It is unreasonable. 

I am willing for these judges to have 
a raise. I supported the $3,000 raise. 
It will bring their salaries up to $16,000, 
a pretty good salary for presiding officers 
of the lowest court in the city. They 
will become the highest paid employees 
of the city. 

The question involved here is not the 
amount of money involved. It is one of 
principle. If you fix the salaries of these 
judges at the high figure recommended 
in the conference report, are you not 
going to have to raise the salaries of 
other officials to a comparable level? 
Who would dare say the judges of the 
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police court are more important or holg 
a higher position in the city government 
than the City Commissioners, or the 
Corporation Counsel, or the Chief of Po. 
lice, the Fire Chief, the Director of Public 
Health,andsoon? Where will this enq 
What will be the effect upon the city 
treasury? Who is going to pay the bil? 
And where will the money come from? 

I said in the beginning of my remarks 
that these judges were not a part of the 
Federal court system of the District of 
Columbia. Some have attempted to so 
compare them but there is no compari- 
son. This is a city court, a police court 
the lowest court in this town. ’ 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia draw a salary of only $13,800, 
and they are the officers who run the 
town. Are you going to subrogate them, 
salarywise, to the police court? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen. 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Apsegr- 
NETHY! has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The Director of 
Highways of the District of Columbia 
has a salary of $13,800. The Corpora- 
tion Counsel a salary of only $13,400: the 
Director of Public Health, $13,400; the 
Director of Vehicles and Traffic, $12,600: 
the Chief of Police, only $12,900; Chief 
of the Fire Department, $12,900; the 
Superintendent of the city schools, $14,- 
000. Yet we have been faced with a big 
lobby to pay these police court judges 
$18,500 a year. As a lawyer myself of 
30 years experienice, I can think of no 
easier job. And, it certainly requires the 
least judicial skill of any court in this 
vicinity. This is just too much for me 
to swallow. Furthermore, I would be 
doing this House and the people of the 
District a disservice if I did. 

The so-called compromise before the 
House is no compromise at all. Person- 
ally, it makes no difference with me 
what the House does with this report 
But in fairness to the House, the City 
Commissioners and the taxpayers of the 
District, this matter ought to go back to 
conference with directions and instruc- 
tions to the conferees to stand by the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. 





Congressman Udall Outstanding Young 
Legislator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third time in recent weeks, the Washiné- 
ton Post has had occasion to comment on 
the good sense of a proposal made by our 
colleague from Arizona, Mr. UDALL, who 
serves on my Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and although a freshman 
in the House, is showing exceptional !¢s- 
islative ability. 
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In the first comment, the Washington 
Post praised Mr. UpALL’s criticism of the 
president's highway plan, pointing out 
that he was eminently correct in his 
statement that the total debt of the 
country was the public debt—Federal, 
state, and local—plus the private debt, 
and that the administration’s proposal 
on highways simply seeks to transfer a 
portion of the debt from the category of 
public debt to the category of private 
debt, but is nevertheless part and parcel 
of our national indebtedness, which is 
an addition of the two. 

On June 28, 1955, the Washington 
Post again in an editorial entitled “Sym- 
pathetic Integration” referred to Mr. 
UpaLL’s highly constructive proposal for 
Federal aid to public schools directly af- 
fected by the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing school segregation. Mr. UpALL 
suggests that we help these school dis- 
tricts meet the problem rather than 
making it tougher for them. I believe 
that Mr. UpaLt has made a sensible pro- 
posal in a highly sensitive and difficult 
field, which reflects credit upon him and 
the people of Arizona who have sent him 
to Congress. 

On June 30 the Washington Post in an 
editorial entitled “Tax Aid in Cam- 
paigns” mentions approvingly the legis- 
Jation sponsored by Mr. Upatt and Sen- 
ator HENNINGS relating to political con- 
tributions. This is an area of our po- 
litical system that sadly needs correction, 
and here again Mr. Upati has stepped 
forward with a constructive suggestion. 
It is always a pleasure to applaud the 
younger Members of this House who show 
initiative and sound analysis in their ap- 
proach to national problems, and I wish 
to commend my colJeague from Arizona 
|Mr. Una], and to say that as chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior, his 
service has shown the same high order of 
legislative ability. 

I ask unanimous consent to attach the 
Post editorials for the information of the 
Members: 

SYMPATHETIC INTEGRATION 

Representative Srewart L. UDALL, of Ari- 
zona, has made a highly constructive pro- 
posal for Federal aid to the public schools 
directly affected by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision outlawing school segregation. His bill 
would in no sense be a substitute for the 
general Federal aid to education measures 
now under consideration by Congress. It 
would simply recognize that the change re- 
quired by the court’s decision entails difficult 
emotional and economic problems in areas 


where segregation is deeply rooted. And it 
would approach these problems sympatheti- 
cally, not punitively. 

Mr. Upati would treat the areas called 
Upon to change from segregated to integrated 
Schools as areas of Federal impact similar 


to those areas which have received special 
financial help in school construction because 
of defense activities. He urges, in short, 
that the Federal Government give direct 
Nnanacial aid to such areas in order to 
enable them to build the additional school 
cilities necessary to bring about integra- 
‘on without any impairment of existing 
School standards. He is indisputably right, 
it seems to us, in asserting that there is 
& clear national obligation involved. The 
Problem is an emergency one created by 
Federal action and calling for prompt and 
echerous Federal aid. 
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Mr. Upatv’s bill has another virtue which 
might well be applied to Federal aid to 
education in general. He proposes that Fed- 
eral aid be extended not to States but to 
school districts and that a condition of re- 
ceiving it be “that the local educational 
agency is carrying out, or is prepared to 
carry out, a program of racial integration of 
pupils.” This is a@ far more sensible and 
flexible condition than the mischievous rider 
which Representative ADAM CLaYTON POWELL 
threatens to tack on to the pending aid to 
the pending aid to education bill. Mr. 
POWELL would forbid Federal aid to any 
State where any vestige of segregation re- 
mains in the public schools—a proviso that 
would rule out aid to the very States which 
need it most and that would insure the de- 
feat of the aid bill. Mr. Upat. would en- 
courage compliance by aiding it and by rec- 
ognizing that different parts of a State may 
respond differently. 

It may be, indeed, that Mr. Upatt has 
found a common ground for a meeting of 
those who object to the coercion implicit in 
Mr. POWELL’s rider and those who object to 
the idea of having Federal funds expended 
for a purpose which the Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional. On the basis of 
just this kind of statesmanly compromise, 
the urgently needed program of Federal aid 
to education could at last become a reality. 





Tax Arp IN CAMPAIGNS 


Senator HENNINGS and Representative 
UpDALL have demonstrated that there is some- 
thing Congress can do about political contri- 
butions. The similar bills they have intro- 
duced in their respective Houses permitting 
citizens to deduct contributions to political 
campaigns from their taxable income, up to 
$100, could bring about a most significant 
political reform. These bills are designed to 
encourage greater participation by the rank 
and file in the financing of political cam- 
paigns. In a broader sense they should help 
greatly to relieve candidates for public office 
from obligations to special interests and 
make them responsible to the people. 


A wholesale exemption of campaign con- 
tributions from taxation could be an un- 
mitigated evil. It could encourage wealthy 
people to pour large sums into political cam- 
paigns and thus defeat the purposes of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. But the $100 limita- 
tion in the Hennings-Udall bills eliminates 
this danger and throws the emphasis on 
small contributions. No public servant is 
going to feel any special obligation to a con- 
stituent contributing $100 or less to his cam- 
paign. And the multiplication of small con- 
tributions from many sources is one of the 
best ways of enhancing the feeling of a legis- 
lator or executive that he is indeed a repre- 
sentative of the people. 

The bill ought to be enacted so as to make 
it effective in the 1956 campaign. As we have 
previously noted, political campaigns have 
never been so expensive as they are today. 
In some measure these expenses can and 
should be limited, but a self-governing peo- 
ple would be extremely unwise to deny to 
candidates for office the means of making 
themselves and their views known to the 
public. The simple fact is that government 
by the people is an expensive necessity, which 
much have financial support as well as sus- 
tained interest and alertness from the rank 
and file. Congress can aid the cause by mak- 
ing small political contributions tax exempt, 
as the Legislature of Minnesota has already 
done, but self-government can reach its full 
flower only when people recognize the obli- 
gation to support their party and their can- 
didates as they now support their churches, 
and their fraternal, educational, and charita- 
ble organizations, 
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Appointment of Hon. Warren Burger as 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a copy of a 
letter which was addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Hon. Arnold 
Hatfield, judge, district court of Minne- 
sota, and a list of district judges of the 
State of Minnesota commending the 
President upon the appointment of Mr. 
Burger to the office of Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Distrricr Court OF MINNESOTA, 
Rochester, Minn., June 27, 1955. 
Re Warren E. Burger. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: News of your ap- 
pointment of Warren E. Burger to the office 
of judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia was released shortly 
before the annual meeting of the district 
judges of the State of Minnesota. Just before 
the judges’ meeting was to recess it oc- 
curred to us that the appointment of Mr. 
Burger must still be confirmed by the United 
States Senate. 

There is enclosed herewith a letter signed 
by 25 district judges of the State of Minne- 
sota, commending you upon the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Burger. The 25 judges whose 
names are affixed to the letter represent every 
district judge who was in attendance. This 
is an indication of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Burger is held by the trial judges of this 
State. It is intended that this letter be used 
before the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate or on the floor of the Senate if necessary. 

Respectfully yours, 
Districr JUDGE. 


-_- 


Hon. DwicHuTt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
district judges of the State of Minnesota, 
hereby commend you upon the appointment 
of Warren Burger as judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

Arnold Hatfield, Rochester, 3d District; 
Rollin G. Johnson, Forest Lake, 19th 
District; Arlo E. Haering, Waconia, 8th 
District; Carl W. Gustafson, Center 
City, 19th District; George D. Erickson, 
New Ulm, 9th District; E. R. Selnes, 
Glenwood, 16th District; Irving R. 
Brand, Minneapolis, 4th District; J. K. 
Underhill, Virginia, 11th District; E. J. 
Kenny, Duluth, 11th District; Christ 
Holm, Hibbing, 11th District; Paul A. 
Lundgren, Thief River Falls, 14th Dis- 
trict; Arthur A. Stewart, St. Paul, 2d 
District; J. J. Hadler, International 
Falls, 15th District; Leonard Keyes, 
Anoka, 18th District; Byron R. Wilson, 
Moorhead, 7th District; J. H. Sylvestre, 
Crookston, 14th District; W. A. 
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Schultz, South St. Paul, Ist District; 
C. A. Rolloff, Montevideo, 12th Dis- 
trict: Milton D. Mason, Monkato, 6th 
District; James C. Otis, St. Paul, 2d 
District; Gustavus Loevinger, St. Paul, 
2d District; Victor H. Johnson, Duluth, 
11th District; Earl E. Huber, Wheaton, 
16th District; A. C. Richardson, Austin, 
10th District; B. M. Heinzen, Marshall, 
9th District. 





Boris Sirpo and the Oregon Little Chamber 
Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
Oregon is cheering the triumphant re- 
turn of Boris Sirpo’s Little Chamber 
Orchestra to Portland, Oreg. 

The 14 young women instrumentalists 
were ambassadors of good will during 
their 7-week European tour of Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, England, and 
France. 

Boris Sirpo, outstanding professor of 
music at Lewis and Clark College in 
Portland since 1945, fled his native Fin- 
land in 1940 in advance of the Russians 
when they destroyed the fine conserva- 
tory of music he founded at Viipuri in 
1918. 

The young women, who have practiced 
for two summers for the tour, range in 
age from 15 to 28, and ably represent 
American youth at its best. 


Mr. President, it is with great pleasure 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a well-deserved tribute to Boris Sirpo 
and the Oregon Little Chamber Orches- 
tra from the music columns of Time 
magazine for July 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
VALUE RECEIVED 


It was raining buckets in Paris’ Boulevard 
Poissonniére one night last week as six taxi 
drivers shouted and gesticulated at the door 
of the Hotel Violet. “What kind of a circus 
is this?” cried one. “We'll get wet as pigs,” 
complained another. “This calls for an 
extra tip.” Eventually, the taxicabs got 
under way, carrying 16 American girls 
dressed in flowing silver-gray silk and tot- 
ing violins, violas, cellos, and a string bass; 
their conductor, Boris Sirpo, and a few as- 
sistants. In sum total they were the Little 
Chamber Orchestra from Portland, Oreg., 
and their destination was the National 
French television studio in Rue Cognacq- 
Jay. 

The orchestra's dampened debut before 
France's TV watchers was a cloud-high 
point of a 7-week European tour that had 
already won raves in Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and England. As the French 
cameras blinked on, Conductor Sirpo led the 
girls through a solemn, contemplative Co- 
relli air, a Vivaldi piece (with violin solo 
by tall, blonde Claire Hodgkins), some mod- 
ern variations by Alexander Tansman and 
an allegro by Stamitz. They played with 
fire and discipline that astonished their lis- 
teners—and played everything without a 
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sheet of music. When they had done, the 
TV crew crowded around, and the studio 
audience burst into applause. 


PART PAYMENT 


The triumphal tour was the kind of stuff 
that winsome movies are made of. The girls 
themselves range in age from 15 to 28, have 
been rehearsing for their tour for the last 
2 summers. Conductor Sirpo, 60, is a hard- 
driving, expatriate Finn who wants the old 
countries to understand the deep-down val- 
ues he has found in the United States. “I 
felt the need to repay America for giving 
me so much,” he explains, “and for a music 
teacher, music is the only way to repay 
something. I wanted to show Europeans 
what young Americans can do in music, 
to let them see something of the culture 
and spiritual power our country can pro- 
duce.” 

Conductor Sirpo abandoned his own con- 
servatory in Finland when the Russians in- 
vaded in 1939 and headed for the United 
States. Since 1945, he has been teaching at 
Portland’s Presbyterian Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, where as many as 70 students brave his 
celebrated sternness to play in his student 
orchestra. One reason: beneath the rigorous 
vigor lies a puckish streak that relieves the 
direst stress. For example, Sirpo was once 
felled on the podium by a minor stroke, 
and somebody shrieked that he had been 
shot. As the cops arrived, he regained his 
speech and muttered solemnly: “My wife did 
it.” On another occasion, the Sirpos had 
just moved into a house that was supposed 
to be haunted. Sure enough, ghostly sounds 
wakened the couple, and Mrs. Sirpo sug- 
gested that he investigate. “No, my love,” 
said he. “You go; your English is better.” 


MONEY BACK 


The girls take their tour with all the seri- 
ousness that a dedicated Finn and a Presby- 
terian education can instill. “It’s like a mis- 
sion,” said one. “We are here to represent 
the United States to foreign countries. We 
try to make a good impression everywhere.” 
To make it better, they rehearse 2 or 3 hours 
after breakfast every day, and again after 
lunch and dinner. Even when sightseeing, 
they make an impression. One girl, faced 
with an untranslatable menu, left her table, 
buttonholed a Frenchman on the street, 
brought him back, and got him to translate 
the menu while other diners goggled. 

Portland was hardly aware that it even 
had an all-girl orchestra before the girls 
departed, and managed to raise only a dismal 
$6,100 toward the tour expenses. As a result, 
each girl dug up—by borrowing, selling in- 
struments, etc., some $1,500 of her own, and 
stands to spend it all. But Portland knows 
better now, will parade the girls through 
downtown streets when they get home next 
week, already has scheduled a big fund- 
raising concern 2 days after homecoming. 
After that? “This is only the beginning,” 
says Sirpo. “We still have to go to South 
America.” 





Regulation of Natural Gas Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 27, 1955, the Tulsa Daily World, of 
Tulsa, Okla., printed the following in- 
formative editorial on the subject of the 
much-debated Harris bill, dealing with 
regulation of natural gas production. 
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The statistics regarding the producers’ 
share of the consumers’ gas bill are par. 
ticularly interesting, and merit the care. 
ful study of all Members who seek the 
truth in this controversy. ; 

The editorial follows: 


To the average Oklahoman who knows 
something about the oil and gas industry. 
there is much mystification over Congress 
inability to reach a decision on the proposed 
freeing of natural gas producers from Feq- 
eral regulation. It is fairly obvious in this 
section of the Nation that what the producer 
gets for his gas has little or nothing to qo 
with what the ultimate consumers pay in the 
North and East. 


Much demagoguery has entered the picture 
to confuse congressional action on the go. 
called Harris resolution. Because they have 
been blatantly misled by would-be govern- 
ment controllers, mayors, and other Officials 
in northern and eastern cities are clamor- 
ing for rigid controls on pricing at the wel]. 
head as the answer to high gas prices to their 
constituents. ‘They are claiming that a free 
market among producers raises consumer 
gas bills in the East by as much as $400 
million annually—a figure as mystifying to 
us as other claims. : 

Some of the newspapers have sought to cet 
the facts of the issue. Among them is the 
Chicago Sun-Times, which has forthrightly 
advised its readers that producer prices at 
the wellhead do not justify Federal regula- 
tion at that point. The paper points out 
that there are 1,740,000 gas consumers in 
Tllinois, but that out of each $1 paid on a 
gas bill the producer in Oklahoma, Texas or 
Louisiana receives but 8.6 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. Moreover, the paper cites figures 
showing increased gas consumption in Illi- 
nois actually brought about a 7-percent de- 
crease in average consumer costs between 
1945 and 1954—all of it in a free production 
market. 


The Washington Post and Times Herald 
another paper with an ambition to get all 
the facts, asks some legitimate questions 
which the gas controls advocates have care- 
fully ignored. In particular, the Post wants 
to know how Federal controls at the wellhead 
will protect the Washington, D. C., con- 
sumer who is paying $1.39 per thousand cubic 
feet—when but 11 cents goes to the producer 
(in some instances only 8 cents). 


Tulsa’s Mayor L. C. Clark we believe ha: 
given as open and accurate a picture as any- 
body. At a recent Mayor's conference in 
New York City, Mr. Clark pointed out that 
New York City consumers pay $2.08 to $2 
per thousand cubic feet for gas 
brought the producers but 8 cents. 
could have cited these comparisons: 

Philadelphia consumers pay $1.36 per 
thousand cubic feet for gas which the pro- 
ducer sells for 10 cents; Minneapolis co! 
sumers pay 82 cents for gas which brought 
the producer but 10 cents; Baltimore pi 
$1.51 for supplies for which producers re- 
ceived but 13 cents, while St. Loui: uch 
closer to the supply fields—pays $1.09 tol 
gas that brought 10 cents to the produce! 
Columbus, Ohio, much farther from the su} 
ply than St. Louis, pays 65 cents for each 
thousand feet. 

These figures show one fact clearly: ‘ 
trol of gas at the wellhead has little 
effect upon the ultimate cost to the consum- 
er. The point of issue lies, basically, in te 
fields of the gas transporter and the ga 
tributor—both of which already are repu- 
lated by the Federal Power Comission ane 
State utility bodies. 

It is obvious, thus, that the only issue 's 
whether or not the Government is going 
get in up to its neck in the oil and gas ‘ 
dustry. It should not. The Harr! t 
should be approved. 


He also 











1956 
Washington Joins Parade Opposing 
Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
yoters of the State of Washington re- 
ceived a cogent warning against the 
proposed upper Colorado storage project 
in an editorial appearing May 1 in the 
Seattle Times, ‘The editorial is as fol- 


lows: 


ProsLeM Too Invo.tvep To Treat So LIGHTLY 

Eastern conservationists take intense and 
often, it seems, undue interest in the de- 
velopment of natural resources in the West. 
They are perpetually concerned lest the 


western national parks be invaded and 
despoiled, and usually appear in solid op- 
position to reclamation and water projects 
concerning which westerners may be pre- 
sumed to know considerably more than the 
easterners. 

One of their principal present worries is 
the proposal in Congress—authorized in the 
Senate—to develop the upper Colorado River 
with a series of public power and reclama- 
tion projects, the eventual cost of which is 
estimated at more than a billion and a half 
dollars. 

On this subject, an organization styled the 
Council of Conservationists and Trustees for 
Conservation has become vocal. Most re- 
cently, this group has circulated widely an 
editorial from the New York Times in vigor- 
ous opposition to the upper Colorado enter- 
prise, with this accompanying message: 

“Hundreds of thousands of conservation- 
ists and at least an equal number of taxpay- 
ers hope the House of Representatives will 
recognize an obligation to prevent Con- 
gress from authorizing this project, which 
appears to be a mammoth boondoggle, and 
in passing will mark the beginning of the 
end of the national parks system.” 

Remarking that the power from this proj- 
ect “will be produced at fantastically high 
rates and the irrigation per acre will cost 
many times the value of the land,” the New 
York Times goes on to say: “This newspaper 
is all for the development of the undeveloped 
areas of our country where feasible; but we 
do believe that large-scale developments 
ought to have some realistic relation to ex- 
pected costs and benefits. It would of course 
be possible to grow bananas on top of the 
Rockies if one wanted to spend the money; 
but the question is, couldn’t this money 
be spent more advantageously elsewhere. 
Even such an able defender of public pow- 
er as Senator NEUBERGER, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, concedes that upper Colorado power 
will be produced at a rate so high it ‘pre- 
cludes extensive use for competitive manu- 
facturing.’ ” 

The several Colorado River projects con- 
sutute a problem that is immensely com- 
Piicated, involving the rights of the States 
on the upper and lower reaches of that river 
basin, including Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, and even 
Nevada. The States of the lower and upper 
Colorado basin have entered into an inter- 
State compact on their rights to Colorado 
water, and even the compact is in com- 
Piicated litigation between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia as to their respective rights to the 
Tiver’s water resources. 

‘ As the New York Times remarked, the 
~enate “coolly authorized” the upper Colo- 
Tado project “with hardly a ripple.” With 
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so much at stake in States rights and in bil- 
lions of dollars of cost, it seems reasonable 
to urge the House of Representatives to act 
on this question with full and careful de- 
liberation. There are alternative plans for 
the development of the upper Colorado 
River which also deserve ‘unhurried con- 
gressional consideration. 





Hollywood’s Inaccurate Interpretations of 
Bible Stories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by J. C. Furnas on the 
distorted, inaccurate, and at times quite 
disgusting interpretations of Bible stories 
by Hollywood, is something that has long 
needed to be written. 

This article, appearing in the Chris- 
tian Herald, should have wide circula- 
tion. 

Apart from the revulsion that any in- 
formed student of the Bible must feel, 
from a religious standpoint the glaring 
distortions and outright falsehoods make 
these pictures historically useless and 
quite absurd. 

The article follows: 

Hollywood’s hottest gimmick is Holy Writ. 
Last year film capital news stories were 
headed, “Scripture on Wide Screen,” “Five 
Films on Biblical Subjects Keep Industry 
Wheels Turning.” 

Mentioned in various stages of assembly 
were the Silver Chalice, about the cup that 
Christ used at the Last Supper; a Cecil B. 
de Mille remake of The Ten Commandments, 
to cost $8 million; Joseph and His Brethren, 
Mary Magdalene, Daniel and the Woman of 
Babylon, The Big Fisherman, the Galileans, 
Son of Man, The Song of Ruth, The Song of 
Songs, and The Prodigal. 

The Silver Chalice has since appeared, 
with still another actor trying to play Nero 
as Charles Laughton did in Sign of the Cross 
many years ago, and Nero’s usual floor show 
of numerous young ladies wriggling through 
presumably Roman-style convolutions. 
More originally it has Jack Palance as Simon 
Magus juggling rabbits and finally doing a 
fatal high dive in a costume obviously bor- 
rowed from Batman. 

Virginia Mayo is most distracting in gowns 
run up by an Antioch dressmaker that 
strangely anticipate what Gina Lollobrigida 
wants 1,900 years later. So you may have 
missed the offer that Simon made her when 
he came in tired from a long day of wiz- 
ardry: 

“Give us some wine, my fairest flower,” 
quoth he to Virginia, “and we shall talk of 
miracles.” The late W. C. Fields would have 
paid well for that line. 

The Batman motif may have been what 
caused the lady with me to say it was all 
like the cornier kind of comic book. 

I wonder how much longer people to whom 
the Bible is important and serious will let 
this sort of thing go unprotested. It has 
often verged on sacrilege and it has long 
been monotonous. 

By the time Hollywood gets through with 
them, nobody entering in the middle will be 
able to tell The Song of Ruth from The 
Song of Songs. Actually it will be the orgy 
sequence from Daniel and the Woman of 
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Babylon, the scarlet one, presumably, with 
technicolor preventing any possible mistakes, 
but otherwise pretty much the way it was 
in black and white in the old silent days 
when Betty Blythe was the Queen of Sheba. 

Crude violence and crude sex were market- 
able showman’s staples long before D. W. 
Griffith’s Intolerance 40 years ago showed 
a human head lopped off like a barnyard 
chicken’s close to the camera, and lingeringly 
explored Belshazzar’s well-fed and well- 
housed but inadequately clothed harem. 
Grifith merely demonstrated how to lend 
such screen goings-on a backhanded relish 
by impertinent appeal to the prestige of re- 
ligion—widening his potential public by 
masking sex and sadism as a necessarily re- 
ligious Bible story. 

De Mille has been going him bigger, if not 
better, ever since, with periodic Scriptural 
spectaculars that have become a sort of in- 
ternational institution. He has at least the 
excuse that, presumably without leave, he 
has repeatedly travestied God’s word and 
nobody has objected. His sporadic imitators 
have no excuse whatsoever. 

The usual plea is that the Bible is a treas- 
ure house of great stories and that Holly- 
wood experts in story greatness are irresist- 
ibly moved to use such fine material. That 
would sound better if they confined their 
selection to Bible stories such as those of 
Joseph, Ruth, and Esther. The Silver Chal- 
ice, however, and The Robe, most successful 
of this recent cycle, are whole-cloth syn- 
thetics exploiting the names and sacred as- 
sociations of a few traditional figures from 
the New Testament. And the Song of Songs, 
the Bible one which is Solomon’s, has no 
story line at all, only rhapsody. This should 
leave Hollywood totally unhampered by a 
traditional plot. 

Similarly the reticence of the Gospels 
about the past of Mary of Magdala before 
she met Christ gives the screen a stimu- 
latingly free hand that, one may assume, 
will liberally sketch her ill-doings. Then 
what about Joshua’s men and Rahab the 
harlot? And Ananias and Sapphira (this 
wife’s life was a lie)? And a remake on the 
Queen of Sheba? 

Jezebel is being done, I hear. David and 
Bathsheba had their turn 2 years ago. It’s 
@ pity there aren’t more bath scenes in the 
Bible, but the Apocrypha does offer Susanna 
and the Elders. 

According to the New York Times, this is 
how one such film was born: A staff member 
brought the parable of the prodigal son to 
the attention of Dore Schary of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer because he was impressed by the 
timeliness of the message for the young 
people of the present. Moreover, the setting 
of the drama, Damascus and Joppa in 70 
B. C., excited his imagination. 

It excites my imagination to wonder what 
black art led a Hollywood understrapper 
to conclude that the prodigal’s trip to “a 
far country,” as part of an illustrative par- 
able of Christ’s, meant Joppa-to-Damascus 
@ generation before Christ was born. But 
this is the sort of thing that has always 
passed for “research” in publicity stories 
from out of the wild purple yonder. 

Writers preparing the script, said the 
Times, found the implied drama so rich 
that they spun 82 pages of screenplay, 
three-fourths of the whole, from the few 
words of Luke 15: 13 on how the prodigal 
“wasted his substance in riotous living.” I 
can see it coming: Damascus in 70 B. C. 
is going to be a cross between a travelogue 
of Constantinople and New Years’ eve on 
the Barbary Coast, with Lana Turner, who 
plays Astarte, goddess of love, popping 
grapes into the young man’s mouth to epit- 
omize voluptuous depravity. 

Only a bigot would bar free use of bib- 
lical themes in the arts. This same para- 
ble, for instance, was the occasion of Durer’s 
superb early engraving, delicate and strong 
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as a frost pattern on glass, of the prodigal 
praying among the swine in a medieval 
German farmyard. 

If creative artists had not used the Bible, 
we would lack “Paradise Lost,” Handel’s 
“Messiah,” Michelangelo’s Sistine frescoes, 
and many of the glories, majestic or gnarly, 
of Gothic sculpture. But in such cases the 
quality of handling matches the quality of 
material. The gulf between these Bible 
movies and their epic “source” is nothing 

ort of monumental. 

Just as crime movies are 98 percent glori- 
fication of felons and 2 percent hurried 
crime-doesn’t-pay at the end, so Bible 
run pretty solid honky-tonk sex 
and comic-book violence, barely remember- 
ing to conclude with a sickly religiosity. 

That Damascene orgy of the Prodigal’s is 
likely to spoil the chance of many Christian 
youngsters ever to know the spiritual content 
of the lovely old parable. That movie ver- 
ion of King David's affair with Susan Hay- 
ward could go far to numb many teen-agers 
to the ethical values of the career of the 
Jesse. 

Screen treatment of religious themes need 
not be shoddy. 

Recently, for instance, the Lutherans and 
the Methodists have hired first-rate film ex- 
perts and come out (in Martin Luther and 
John Wesley) with movies of dignity and 
religious value. One can readily imagine 
Louis (Lost Boundaries) de Rochemont, pro- 
ducer of Martin Luther, creating a film from 
the life of Moses or the career of Paul, that 
would well reward a church group putting 
up the several hundred thousand dollars— 
not several “Demillions’’-—that it would cost. 
It would have much burning bush and lack 
the usual surfeit of golden calf. 

One can also imagine a highly worthwhile 
film of the Esther story acted against off- 
screen reading of the resonant old King 
James text, a device used efiectively in many 
movies. 

After such demonstration of what dignity 
can do, churchgoers, individually or by con- 
gregations or denominations, could effec- 
tively challenge Hollywood’s persistence in 
offense. 

I do not mean censorship. 

Nobody should touch Hollywood’s right to 
remake the Ten Commandants annually and 
the exhibitor’s right to show it to as many 
cash customers as he can cajole to the box 
office. But people whose beliefs involve the 
Bible also have a right to write protests to 
the makers of such films and to back one 
another in neglecting to patronize them. In 
the past Hollywood has been vastly sensitive 
to pressure from religious forces making it 
clear they meant business. 

Organized religion now includes 95 million 
Americans. Suppose only a third of them 
determined to stay home with television 
when the local theater runs a Bible picture 
cheapening things holy in their eyes. Sup- 
pose local newspaper ads vulgarizing biblical 
stories were posted on Sunday school bulletin 
boards as silent hints that such things are 
distasteful. Suppose suburban churchgoers 
seeing garish Bible films in first-run theaters 
in the big city put warning notes about them 
into church bulletins before they appear in 
local theaters. 

Ministers might find a sermon in the 
thesis that one learns more of sacred things 
studying for oneself the gospel tex: of the 
story of John the Baptist than by watching 
Rita Hayworth as Salome. 

Filmmakers and exhibitors are nervous 
folk and this sort of thing might helpfully 
spoil the sleep of some key figures. On re- 
flection it might occur to them that travesty 
of the Bible is not essential to movies ex- 
ploiting Hollywood’s illiterate idea of the 
ancient world. The recent The Egyptian, 
for instance, had slathers of girls, bare- 
chested heroes and World’s Fair-like sets 
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without using the parable of the Five Foolish 
Virgins as pretext for the whole corroboree. 

To suggest that last may be unwise, Holly- 
wood may take me up on it. It’s like this, 
see—these five foolish virgins and their five 
wise sisters get captured by one of these 
Mediterranean pirates and sold to Nero for 
slaves, and you know what that means, but 
the five wise ones are Christian on the quiet 
and they don’t go for this orgy routine, and 
so it’s the lions for them. But the other five, 
they don’t care. Ican see them now at Nero’s 
banquet dancing away like crazy in five dif- 
ferent technicolors of gauze. 

And this is where I came in. 


National Forest Timber Management Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
83d Congress when I served as chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
my attention was called to problems in 
connection with the management of na- 
tional forest timber by the Comptroller 
General’s Report of Investigation of Sale 
of Government-Owned Timber and by 
comments of the House Appropriations 
Committee in its report on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1954. 

The management and sale of timber 
on the national forests is one of the prin- 
cipal activities of the Forest Service. In 
recent years the volume cut has greatly 
increased as have receipts from this tim- 
ber. The Treasury now receives more 
than $70 million in revenue annually 
from national forest timber sales. This 
important and sizable activity is carried 
on under the general authority of the 
act of June 4, 1897, as amended. 

After further study and consultation 
with experts in this field, it is my opin- 
ion that legislation is advisable to mod- 
ernize and improve the laws governing 
these activities in order more adequately 
to protect the interest of both the United 
States and national forest timber pur- 
chasers. The bill (H. R. 7118) which I 
am introducing today has been prepared 
for this purpose. This bill would re- 
vise, modernize, and consolidate au- 
thority for timber management on all 
national forest lands, including both 
those proclaimed from the public do- 
main, and those acquired by purchase, 
exchange, or donation. Existing au- 
thority for national forest timber man- 
agement is contained primarily in the act 
of June 4, 1897—16 U.S. C. 476—which 
has been amended to only a minor de- 
gree in the intervening years. My bill 
would repeal part of this statute and 
replace it with a systematic statute fit- 
ted to present-day conditions. Included 
also in the statutes which would be re- 
pealed is the portion of the act of Au- 
gust 10, 1912, as set forth in section 489 
of the United States Code which pro- 
vides for sale of timber at cost to home- 
stead settlers and farmers for their do- 
mestic use. 
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This bill is the first comprehensive ye. 
vision of laws for conduct of timber man- 
agement activities on the national for. 
ests. It is significant that the need for 
such revision has not heretofore de. 
veloped. Seldom has so much activity 
been conducted under a general statute 
for over half a century without need for 
substantial revision of its provisions. 
The act of June 4, 1897 is still basically 
sound. My bill is not for the purpose of 
upsetting the wise provisions of that act 
which have formed the basis for 50 years 
of successful administration of the na- 
tional forests by the Forest Service. 
Many of the provisions of portions of 
the act of June 4, 1897—16 U. S. Code 
476—are restated in my bill. 

The act of June 4, 1897, was drafted 
before the Federal Government had ex- 
perience in the conduct of sale of timber 
from the forest reserves, as the national 
forests were then termed. Today 6 bil- 
lion board feet annually are being har- 
vested. In my opinion the work of the 
forest service will be facilitated now by 
reenactment of these well established 
principles in language suited to present 
conditions and with modification and ad- 
justment of operating provisions and 
needed new authorities in the light of 
50 years of experience. 

This national forest timber manage- 
ment bill is applicable not only to the 
national forests, but also to other land 
administered by the Forest Service. 
Lands acquired under title ITI of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act have now been 
placed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under administration of the Forest Serv- 
ice. In the interest of simplicity and 
avoidance of confusion, the timber re- 
sources of such lands should be subject 
to the same basic laws. Also, some for- 
est experimental areas and minor mis- 
cellaneous tracts are under the admin- 
istration of the Forest Service and should 
be subject to the same laws in respect 
to their timber management. 

My bill provides a statement of policy 
by the Congress for the timber manage- 
ment of these properties. No compar- 
able statement has heretofore been con- 
sidered by the Congress. The statement 
provides for the application of coordi- 
nated use and conservation of all re- 
sources of these lands. For timber 
management the objectives are: First, to 
grow maximum crops of the best suited 
timber on such areas; second, to get full 
timber utilization consistent with stabil- 
ization of communities and with con- 
sideration of size of timber offerings to 
suit purchasers of different financial and 
operating capacities; third, to obtain at 
least fair market value for all timber 
sold from these lands; fourth, to grow 
and harvest timber in accordance with 
sustained yield management principles. 

The policy statement also recognizes 
that in order to accomplish these objec- 
tives it is necessary to have (a) an ade- 
quate system of timber-access roads; 
(b) adequate measures against loss from 
fire, insects, disease, and windthrow; and 
(c) suitably located and efficient timber 
processing facilities. 

My bill authorizes the sale of timber 
under terms and conditions appropriate 
to further these policies and objectives. 
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provision for advertisements and bidding 
are prescribed. These requirements sub- 
stantially restate existing law with minor 
modifications designed to facilitate the 
work of the Forest Service and service 
to timber purchasers in the light of ad- 
ministrative experience in recent years. 
provisions are also prescribed for the 
cutting of timber to meet special pur- 
poses; cutting to remove deteriorating 
or other undesirable timber growth; cut- 
ting without charge such as for improve- 
ments of value in the administration of 
these lands and for relief work conducted 
py public agencies; and cutting neces- 
sary in connection with authorized use 
of the lands, such as clearing for a road 
or dam site. All of these special-pur- 
pose cuttings are now authorized by reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

All sales of timber under this bill 
would be at not less than fair market 
value as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture after giving consideration to 
specific factors affecting such value. 
The Secretary would be authorized as a 
condition of sale first, to adjust rates of 
value for timber at specified times in 
conformity with his determination of 
fair-market value at such times; second, 
to adjust rates of timber value to obtain 
salvage action in emergencies through 
his determination of fair-market value 
under the changed conditions arising 
out of the emergencies; third, to make 
cutting and removal optional for speci- 
fied areas or specified timber; fourth, to 
require purchasers to perform such road 
maintenance as is made necessary by 
their use, and to repair damages to land, 
vegetation, and improvements and to 
abate insect and disease hazards result- 
ing from their activities; or to make de- 
posits in lieu of such work of the esti- 
mated costs to the United States of 
performing such work. 

Timber access roads are now of great 
importance in orderly harvesting of tim- 
ber under sustained yield management 
principles. There is no specific legisla- 
tion governing construction and mainte- 
nance of such roads by timber purchas- 
ers. A section in this bill makes several 
new provisions to improve administra- 
tion of this important activity. The bill 
authorizes construction of timber access 
roads which will permit maximum econ- 
omy in harvesting timber from all lands 
to which the bill is applicable tributary 
to such roads either with appropriated 
funds, by requirements of purchasers in 
umber sale contracts, or by cooperation 
with public or private agencies. Pro- 
Visions are made for payment of fees for 
hauling non-federally owned timber over 
such roads and for deposits to cover the 
costs of maintenance occasioned by such 
hauling. To facilitate access to and 
across private land, the bill authorizes 
franting of right-of-way easements to 
Owners of private property in the vicinity 
across the lands covered by this bill. 
Provision is also made for a system of 
Selling timber under which stumpage 
rates are adjusted to give equitable rec- 
Cfnition of the value of the timber access 
roads constructed by the purchaser as 
determined by the Government and the 
volume of timber which is finally cut by 
the purchaser, 
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Deposits from timber purchasers or 
users of timber access roads as provided 
in the bill would be covered into the 
Treasury as special funds and made 
available until expended to cover the 
costs of performing the work specified. 
Deposits which are found to be in excess 
of needs would be transferred to mis- 
cellaneous receipts. Certain provisions 
for consolidation of deposits in the same 
work unit and for determining of costs 
by estimate on the basis of costs analyses 
would be authorized in the interest of 
practical and efficient work performance. 
These arrangements are comparable to 
those authorized for other work of the 
Forest Service by the terms of the Gran- 
ger-Thye Act of April 24, 1950—64 Stat- 
utes 82. 

Transfer and assignments of timber- 
sale contracts would be authorized not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
3477 or 3737 of the Revised Statutes. 

Modification of timber contracts en- 
tered into prior to enactment of this 
bill to provide for exercising the author- 
ity granted by the bill are not to be 
deemed contrary to the interest of the 
United States. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to issue such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for 
the administration of the provisions in 
the bill. 

An activity of the Government which 
brings in better than $70 million to the 
Treasury and on the sound conduct 
of which the future strength and welfare 
of the Nation is so strongly dependent 
should be governed by comprehensive 
legislation. The subject of my bill 
merits the most careful consideration 
of the Congress. Existing statutes which 
have served remarkably well for more 
than 50 years should not be replaced 
without thorough study. It is in this 
spirit that I am introducing this bill. I 
hope it will be thoroughly scrutinized by 
Members of the Congress. This bill di- 
rectly affects the welfare of a large seg- 
ment of the forest products industries; 
it affects the welfare of thousands of 
timber dependent communities; it is of 
great interest to the many organiza- 
tions concerned with sound use and con- 
servation of our national resources. I 
hope these industries, communities, and 
organizations will also study this bill 
and communicate their views to me, the 
Committee on Agriculture, and their 
Representatives in Congress. 





The Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Herschel D. Newsom, master of the 
National Grange, which states so clear- 
ly the position of those opposed to any 
kind of a universal military training 
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program that I feel it deserves study and 
consideration by all who are interested 
in our national defense. Particularly, I 
would draw attention to the paragraph 
in which Master Newsom discusses the 
urgent need of a system of civilian de- 
fense in case of a tragic national emer- 
gency. 
The letter follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: It is the 
hope of the National Grange that you will 
find it possible to vote against the pending 
compulsory universal reserve bill when it 
reaches the floor of the House. 

The opposition of our people to this type 
of measure is based upon the fact that, to 
them, it violates a fundamental characteris- 
tic that has made this Nation the envy of 
the world. It substitutes compulsion for 
adequate incentives. We believe the Ameri- 
can way is the incentive way. Government 
should encourage, not discourage this sys- 
tem. The nature of even this era, in our 
opinion, is not such that we feel a substitu- 
tion is currently necessary. 

The bill is a part of a proposed total Uni- 
versal Military Training program. Is our 
present position so serious that we can af- 
ford, for the first time in our history, to 
adopt the principle of universality in this 
field? 

You are unquestionably familiar with the 
basic arguments put forth by our forefathers 
who successfully fought matters of this na- 
ture, just as you are familiar with today’s 
arguments against what we consider a very 
dangerous threatened action. Suffice it so 
say that such a system of universal compul- 
sion has heretofore been foreign to our 
American way of life. We cannot now will- 
ingly accept a system that will both weaken 
and lower the total moral, economic, and 
political potential of the United States, and 
at the same time tend to undermine the real 
quality and effectiveness of the Organized 
Reserve forces. 


In the event of a tragic national emergency 
brought on by an attack from a foreign 
power, we would urge that a system of civil- 
jan defense quickly be substituted for any 
martial law that might be initially instituted. 
The American people, I am sure, would re- 
spond to such a civilian operation in a surge 
of patriotism that would prove far more ef- 
fective than any system of long-term mili- 
tary police control. In other words, we re- 
ject the argument that a large compulsory 
universal reserve is needed for civilian de- 
fense. 

Then, too, I doubt if I need remind you of 
the special hardship that would be inflicted 
upon our youth who live in rural areas. 
Long, weekly trips would be required for 
their training. In some areas this would be 
expensive and time-consuming. There is 
also the possibility of camp duty occurring 
at critical periods on the land. 

These and many other reasons impel us 
to come to you with the plea that you reject 
this type system as being foreign to our na- 
tional posture, and as being certain to 
weaken rather than strengthen our national 
well-being. The greatest possible United 
States potential is to be found in the direc- 
tion of expanded rather than impaired free- 
dom and opportunity for our young people 
to plan and order their lives at an early age. 
Let us, therefore, determine the incentive 
needed to maintain the Reserve structure 
which is appropriate or required, and at the 
same time restore the principle of selectivity 
to the drafting of young men for the active 
forces. 
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We must be thoroughly aware that the 
world of today and the future of human 
beings everywhere demand more than simple 
American military might. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. NEwsoM, 
Master. 





What’s Behind the Attack on 
Foundations 7—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, what is behind the continuing 
attack on philanthropic institutions, 
such as the Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dations? The purpose of these attacks 
seems to be twofold—to destroy public 
confidence in these organizations and to 
set the stage for an attack on certain 
tax benefits which such organizations 
enjoy. It seems clear to me that these 
foundations have been supporting some 
of the most worthwhile projects being 
undertaken in America today. In a re- 
cent letter to me Mr. H. Rowan Gaither, 
Jr., president of the Ford Foundation, 
said: 

I find it difficult to believe that the critics 
of the work of private philanthropy on so- 
cial and economic problems fully appreciate 
the implications of their position. Would 
they leave these problems untouched, or 
would they maintain that only government 
is competent to deal with them? Either po- 
sition, it seems to me, derogates the spirit of 
private initiative and enterprise which is the 
ballmark of the American system. 


I included in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 16 a short statement in sup- 
port of the fund for the Republic. I 
would like to include here for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues the letters I 
have received in regard to that statement 
as well as a speech delivered by Mr. 
Gaither at Tulane University on May 31, 
1955: 

THE ForD FOUNDATION, 
New York, N. Y., June 28, 1955. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: Thank 
you very much for sending me a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 16, contain- 
ing your remarks on the work of the Ford 
Foundation. 

I find it difficult to believe that the crit- 
ics of the work of private philanthropy on 
social and economic problems fully appre- 
ciate the implications of their position. 
Would they leave these problems untouched, 
or would they maintain that only govern- 
ment is competent to deal with them? 
Either position, it seems to me, derogates 
the spirit of private initiative and enterprise 
which is the hallmark of the American 
system. 

I appreciate deeply your complimentary 
references to the Ford Foundation, and I am 
even more pleased that you chose to defend 
so effectively the broad principle of private 
philanthropy which, throughout our history, 
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has been such an important factor in the 
growth and development of our free insti- 
tutions. 

Because of your interest, I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing a copy of a speech I made 
recently at Tulane University dealing with 
the general role of private philanthropy in 
American life. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Rowan GAITHER, Jr. 


FORTUNE, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
New York, N. Y., June 21, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, JF., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMpPsoN: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with your remarks 
about the attack on the Fund for the Repub- 
lic. One may not agree with the value of 
all the activities of the fund, but it seems 
to me absurd to assert, as Mr. George Sokol- 
sky apparently did, that the fund is con- 
ducting “political propaganda” on behalf of 
communism. 

As you well noted in your own remarks, 
the fund has issued a two-volume bibliogra- 
phy on the Communist record in the United 
States. It has made available on microfilm, 
especially for use in libraries, material on 
Communist trials in the country, and it has, 
of course, appropriated over $250,000 to pre- 
pare a detailed and documentary record of 
the history of the Communist conspiracy in 
the United States. 

I am well acquainted with the individuals 
who have been selected to conduct these 
various studies. All of them are devoted 
Democrats with records of opposition to the 
Communist movement in the United States. 
As for myself, since my name arose in this 
connection, let me say that I have been 
writing about communism since 1938, the 
year I graduated college. My first published 
article in fact was an exposé of the Com- 
munist youth movements. In addition, I 
was for 4 years, from 1941-45, the managing 
editor of the New Leader, an anti-Communist 
weekly, at a time when anti-communism was 
not very popular. 

The fund has concentrated the major 
weight of its activities on threats to freedom 
in the United States and quite naturally this 
has meant a concern with the “vigilante” 
activities of extremists on the right as well 
as some abuses which grew out of the ad- 
ministration of the security system. 

There are, unfortunately, individuals in 
this country like Mr. Sokolsky who, in their 
extreme dogmatism and even self-righteous- 
ness, adopt the position that if one is not an 
anti-Communist on their terms, then one is 
not an anti-Communist at all. This is quite 
presumptuous, to say the least. One can 
have differing estimations about how to 
meet and expose the threat of communism, 
and to argue as Mr. Sokolsky does that his 
method alone is the right one smacks of an 
arbitrariness and at times a vindictiveness 
which I feel is itself quite un-American. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL BELL, 
Associate Editor. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 21, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: My only comment 
on your statement of June 14 is: Thank you 
most sincerely. The Fund for the Republic's 
study of communism has needed a defender 
on your side of the aisle, and we all appreci- 
ate your courage and candor. 
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If you want to see the silliest and most 
malicious of all attacks on us, see J. B 
Matthews’ article in the June American 
Mercury. I’m surprised Mr. Reece did not 
order 10,000 copies. 

I hope to thank you sometime in person 
Until then, with every good wish, I remain 

Cordially yours, ; 
CLINTON Rossirer, 





THE CovuRrier-JOURNAL, 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES, 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1955, 
The Honorable Frank T. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. THOMPSON: Somebody in your 
office was kind enough to send me the ex. 
tension of remarks with regard to the Fund 
for the Republic and political propaganda, 
I read it with very great interest and appro. 
bation. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
MarRK ETHRIDGE, 





LAw SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERsITy, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1955, 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for sending me the extension of remarks 
made by you in the House of Representatives 
on June 14, 1955. I have read your speech 
with great interest. I am glad that you made 
it, and I am grateful to you for making this 
fair and temperate comment on the work 
of the Fund for the Republic. 

With my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND, 


-_—_— 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
OF THE CriTy or NEw YorK, 
New York, N. Y., June 28, 1955, 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you very much 
for sending me a copy of the comments you 
made on the subject of the Fund for the Re- 
public. It seems to me that everybody who 
is associated with this enterprise will be 
grateful to you for having spoken so frankly 
and clearly. The notion that the Fund is in- 
terested in supporting communism is absurd, 
but, of course, if people like Sokolsky are 
no* challenged, there will be those who will 
believe him. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER, 
President. 


AMERICAN CIviL LIBERTIES UNION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 27, 1955. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Thank you very much for send- 
ing us the extract from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 16 pertaining to your com- 
ments about the importance of free research 
and inquiry by American foundations. | 
found the article interesting and informa 
tive. The union agrees with you that the 
attacks on foundations must be vigorously 
opposed because of the important contribu- 
tion foundations are making to the principle 
of freedom of thought and discussion in our 
country. 
Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK MURPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director. 
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What’s Behind the Attack on 
Foundations ?—II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
speaker, I am including here the first 
section of a speech entitled, “Every Man 
a Philanthropist,” delivered by Mr. H. 
Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of the Ford 
Foundation, as the commencement ad- 
dress at Tulane University on May 31, 


1955: 
Every MAN A PHILANTHROPIST 

Iam grateful to Tulane University for the 
opportunity to return to this lovely and his- 
toric city where my great-grandfathers be- 
gan their business and professional careers. 

A few days ago, an old friend of Tulane’s 
and of mine, Adm. Stanton Merrill, asked 
what I planned to talk about today. When 
I told him I was thinking of discussing the 
role you graduates will play as philanthro- 
pists, he thought this might be too limited 
a subject. 

“After all,” he said, “not many college 
graduates will ever become philanthropists.” 

But as we talked, it became clear that this 
audience would be filled with philanthro- 
pists. The truth is that every member of this 
graduating class is certain to engage in phi- 
Janthropy, and in a wide variety of ways. 
Indeed, Tulane would feel its contribution to 
your education had been inadequate if this 
prediction turned out to be false. 

Philanthropy is simply the spirit of active 
good will toward one’s fellow men, and most 
of you became philanthropists long ago. You 
have raised money for your church, you have 
given to the Red Cross and your community 
chest, you have joined in the March of Dimes 
and other health campaigns, you have worked 
for numerous other worthy causes. 

I hope, therefore, that each of you may 
see his own self-interest involved in the 
three points I want to stress here today. 

First, philanthropy in America is a modern 
phenomenon through which most of us are 
benefactors and all of us beneficiaries. 

Second, philanthropy is a vital part of our 
way of life as freemen. 

Third, if we continue to support it, phil- 
anthropy can help all mankind toward new 
and higher levels of civilization. 

I 

The instinct to extend a helping hand 
perhaps marks the beginning of civilized life, 
and over the centuries philanthropy has 
found expression in a countless number of 
organized forms. 

The Pharoahs of Egypt made bequests for 
charitable and religious purposes. Plato en- 
cowed his academy. The most enlightened 
years of the Roman era were marked by a 
shorp increase in the number and wealth of 
} ‘nthropic trusts. In the centuries of 
Garkne the churches Kept the light of 
- hropy alive until, in England in the 
(th century, it took on new life which 
Spread into the New World. 
story is told that when Queen Eliza- 
chided her Chancellor of the Exchequer 
i ng absent from the court and demand- 
fa to Know what he was doing away from 
Public business, he replied: 

Madam, I have been away planting an 
‘orn, and when it becomes an oak, God only 
Snoweth what it will amount to.” 

‘ne acorn he had planted was Emmanuel 

J2cse, from which grew much of the in- 
tellectual power and zeal for liberty that 
Created the American colonies. John 
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Harvard was one of the early graduates of 
Emmanuel College, and Harvard College is 
only one of many institutions of higher 
learning in this country that can trace its 
roots to the acorn planted by Sir Walter 
Mildmay in England 350 years ago. 

The idea of private action for worthy pub- 
lic services swiftly took root in American 
soil. A church and a school were among 
the first buildings erected by the Pilgrims. 
Within 16 years of landing, the early set- 
tlers had a college in operation. Ten of 
today’s great institutions of higher learning 
were founded prior to the Revolution—all of 
them by private philanthropy. 

And philanthropy has continued to flour- 
ish here as nowhere else in the world. As 
our country grew, so did the practice of 
giving to churches, schools, hospitals, and 
numerous other charitable interests. In 
terms of resources, diversity and public par- 
ticipation, philanthropy in this country to- 
day is truly unique. It has become a noble 
national habit. As partners in voluntary 
giving, the American people raise and invest 
in humanitarian causes more than $5 billion 
a year. That is more than the total Federal 
budget as recently as 1934. 

Part of this huge amount comes from 
corporate gifts, and part from past gifts and 
bequests. But almost as remarkable as the 
size of the total sum itself is the fact that 
the bulk of it comes from the steady, spon- 
taneous giving of millions of individual 
Americans. 

Where does all this money go? 


Most of it goes to support the basic in- 
stitutions of our society—churches, schools, 
orphanages, hospitals, and other local 
charities. 

The property and endowment of our 
churches as a result of private support ex- 
ceeds $10 billion. Even with the great 
growth of public education, 65 percent of 
our institutions of higher learning remain 
in private hands, supported mainly from 
private funds. There are nearly twice as 
many privately supported hospitals as tax- 
supported ones. 


We have become so used to this habit of 
private support of our institutions that we 
assume people of all lands to do the same 
thing. But that is not so. In many coun- 
tries the state is the churches’ chief source 
of support. The libraries built by private 
gifts in almost every American community 
of ahy size are seldom found elsewhere. 
There are few privately endowed hospitals. 
The multitude of privately supported colleges 
dotting the American landscape is not found 
abroad. Frequently, research and science in 
other lands are almost exclusively the respon- 
sibility of government. 


It is quite apparent that the American 
people want to keep their basic institutions 
in their own hands. Philanthropy has been 
the tool they have used for that purpose. 


The second largest share of the American 
philanthropic dollar goes to the work of 
more than 500,000 voluntary organizations 
working on all sorts of local, State and na- 
tional problems. These range from local 
parent-teacher associations, through State 
educational associations to such national 
agencies as the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. ‘They include local world affairs 
councils and national study groups on for- 
eign policy, rotary clubs, regional planning 
associations, and national economic study 
groups, veterans’ organizations, women’s 
clubs—all these and many, many more are 
all part of a vast pattern of voluntary ac- 
tion touching every conceivable human 
interest, activity and problem in American 
life. They represent one of the most ac- 
tive and impressive evidences of the Ameri- 
can public’s philanthropic instincts. 

Truly, we are a Nation of “Joiners.” We 
are constantly joining others of our fellow- 
citizens to make common cause for a con- 
structive purpose. 
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In recent years, an important new move- 
ment in private philanthropy has grown 
rapidly—national campaigns, particularly in 
the field of medicine, to make massive at- 
tacks on important national problems. This 
development has already yielded dramatic 
results. Within the last few years these 
drives have become the third most import- 
ant center of philanthropic effort. Today, 
nearly everyone of us is present by proxy in 
a laboratory where dedicated work is going 
forward to conquer killers like cancer, heart 
disease, cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, 
and polio. This partnership of people in 
great scientific assaults on major problems 
is a new and important chapter in the his- 
tory of democratic action. 

And finally, a small but important seg- 
ment of the philanthropic dollar is repre- 
sented by the support given by foundations 
like those bearing the name of Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, and Ford, usually for education 
and science. 

At an early date, American philanthropy 
burst the bounds of our national frontiers. 
Many of the early clipper ships transported 
missionaries who carried not only the Bible 
but writing slates and medicine kits. Today, 
churches of our country devote to humani- 
tarian, nonsectarian work beyond our bor- 
ders more than $90 million a year. In this 
international expression of American phi- 
lanthropy some of the foundations are fol- 
lowing this humanitarian precedent. 

All this voluntary effort reveals the vi- 
tality of our democratic system and proces- 
ses. It is everyday evidence of our determi- 
nation to make self-government work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, included here is the concluding 
portion of the commencement address 
delivered by Mr. H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
president of the Ford Foundation, at 
Tulsa University on May 31, 1955: 

This great university is itself a good ex- 
ample. It bears the name of one of its bene- 
factors. He was one of several who saw the 
need for an educational center in this grow- 
ing city. His funds and interest led others to 
become patrons. It has grown, along with 
this city and this region, through the gen- 
erosity of individuals, of corporations, and 
of foundations. 

Who have been the principal beneficiaries 
of this generosity? ‘The University? The 
faculty? The students? This State? All of 
them partially, but the real beneficiaries are 
al of us—the entire country—including the 
donors themselves. 

All of you are aware of the contributions 
made to health and wellbeing—on a national 
and international scale—by your medical 
school. The fruits of the work done here 
give nourishment wherever men of science 
gther. But it is only one of many parts of 
the University, and its services, great as they 
are, are but a segment of the constructive 
efforts in progress here. Medical men them- 
selves are quick to acknowledge this depen- 
dence upon the work of scholars in the basic 
sciences, the humanities and the social 
sciences. 

Recently, private and public funds joined 
to establish here an Urban Life Research 
Institute to focus academic and public at- 
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tention on the urgent problems of our 
rapidly growing urban centers. Its share of 
the total budget is small. Yet, Iam told that 
even now it has made much progress in re- 
search upon the problems of civil defense, 
certain aspects of mental health, on leader- 
ship qualities and personal relationships in 
our armed services, and on community par- 
ticipation in democratic processes. The in- 
vestments in research efforts such as these 
obviously give promise of benefiting the 
entire Nation. 

Today’s investors in projects such as these 
often can expect quick as well as rich divi- 
dends. But more is involved than the satis- 
faction of the donor; or the relief of the 
university official that his budget has been 
met; or the satisfaction of the faculty and 
the students in the work they can carry for- 
ward. The real return is a strengthening 
of the entire structure of American society, 
enriching the lives of each of us and bright- 
ening the future of our children. 

Thus, Tulane illustrates in a very direct 
way, I believe, why it is that today’s Ameri- 
can philanthropy is all-pervasive—it in- 
volves everybody, all types of institutions, 
many sources of support, all forms of action 
for the public good. All of us are partners 
in it. Many of us are donors. Most of us 
are participants. All of us are beneficiaries. 


rr 


T said in the beginning that American 
philanthropy is a unique institution, and 
that it is a vital part of our free society. Let 
me develop this second point more fully. 

Democracy undeniably is a creation of 
faith; an expression of man’s finest spirit- 
ual qualities. But making democracy work 
is a day-to-day practical problem. 

In concrete terms, this means provision 
of increasingly improved educational oppor- 
tunities for our children. It means main- 
taining a vigorous economy, building stead- 
ily a production and distribution system that 
will provide a high standard of living and 
a position of strength and leadership in the 
world. It means constant and intelligent 
effort to seek out and deal with society’s 
maladies; whether they affect the minds and 
bodies of people as in the case of mental ill- 
ness, or whether they represent moral and 
social problems, such as juvenile delin- 
quency. 

We Americans support our educational in- 
stitutions because we recognize that a free 
society is composed of informed and en- 
lightened people. We know that each gen- 
eration must develop the leaders that will 
carry the society forward. We know that 
unless our educational system produces ef- 
fective leadership for an enlightened public, 
the democratic process will not function 
effectively. 

We know that our society is highly de- 
pendent upon a continuing flow of invention 
and production from science and technology. 
We recogize that basic research efforts, rest- 
ing primarily in private institutions, must 
be supported and sustained. Without them, 
we would not have the trained personnel, 
the knowledge, the applied science and tech- 
nology that gives us our strength and enables 
a democratic society to protect itself and 
move &shead. 

If the age ahead is to be one of man and 
God rather than of machines, we must 
strengthen our education and learning in 
the arts and letters, in philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, and the other humanities, and 
study social behavior to realize the full po- 
tential of the human mind and spirit. Ma- 
terial comfort and power, even that stored 
in the atom, gives insufficient strength to 
combat the evils of the impersonal and 
authoritarian states. Strengthening man’s 
capacity to guide and adjust to the changes 
he produces increasingly is an essential com- 
panion to democracy’s progress. 

Improving education, maintaining a vig- 
orous economy, and resolving social prob- 
lems are major concerns of men of ideas 
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devoted to freedom. It is these men—the 
scholars and teachers, the scientists and 
technicians, the creative businessmen, labor 
leaders and industrialists—and the institu- 
tions through which they work—that hold 
the forward positions in the battle for 
progress. ; 

Philanthropy is only their aide in seeking 
for the points at which they can achieve 
advances or breakthroughs; and in providing 
the resources that will launch or sustain 
their drives. 

The effectiveness of the partnership be- 
tween men of ideas and philanthropy is es- 
tablished on the record. It is visible on every 
street corner and crossroads in our Nation. 
It ranges from the local public health center 
to the cyclotron that smashed the atom. 

But more important by far than the meas- 
urable returns is the fact that free philan- 
thropy possesses qualities that are synony- 
mous with and that reinforce and invigorate 
our democratic processes. 

It is diverse. It is made up of many dif- 
ferent organizations. It is free of central 
direction and control. It cannot be chained 
to a single dogma, doctrine, or preconception. 
It makes possible a multiplicity of approaches 
toasingle problem. Like democracy, philan- 
thropy encourages diversity—whether in sci- 
ence or philosophy—and depends on it for 
survival. 

It is competitive. It assists and supports 
competition in ideas. It stimulates compe- 
tition for funds. If it gets remote from the 
needs of the people, it loses its source of 
support. The public does not long sustain 
private action which is not making a clear 
contribution to the welfare of society. 
Through the instruments of their philan- 
thropy, the American people constantly eval- 
uate the needs of our society, the means of 
dealing with them, and the qualifications of 
those holding power and responsibility. 

Thus, it is also flexible. It changes as the 
problems change. When it fails to respond 
to change, it withers and dies. 

Past misjudgments of our rate of progress 
serve to emphasize the importance of instru- 
ments which encourage desirable change, are 
responsive to it, and help individuals and 
institutions adjust to it. 

Even the wise Thomas Jefferson could not 
foresee, as we cannot now, the vastness and 
rapidity of change in American life. In 
announcing the Louisiana Purchase, for ex- 
ample, he expressed the view that the terri- 
tory might not be occupied for 25 genera- 
tions, or somewhere along in the year 2600. 
This headlong advance continues to this day. 
A leading industrialist has said that half of 
the Nation’s working force, within 20 years 
from now, will be engaged in producing and 
distributing things wholly unknown to us 
today. 

Private philanthropy rooted in private ac- 
tion, diverse, flexible, and responsive to the 
practical needs of the Nation as seen by the 
citizens themselves, is another example of 
the fact that democracy in the United States 
is not merely forms and symbols, but has 
deep roots in the daily lives and the per- 
sonal activities of all citizens. 

This interwoven relationship of democ- 
racy and philanthropy was perceived more 
than a century ago by that shrewd observer, 
de Tocqueville. After a visit to this and 
other American centers of culture and in- 
dustry, he wrote: 

“These Americans are the most peculiar 
people in the world. You'll not believe it 
when I tell you how they behave. In a local 
community in their country, a citizen may 
conceive of some need which is not being 
met. What does he do? He goes across 
the street and discusses it with his neigh- 
bor. Then what happens? A committee 
comes into existence, and then the com- 
mittee begins functioning on behalf of that 
need. And you won't believe this, but it 
is true. All this happens without refer- 
ence to any bureaucrat. All of this is done 
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by private citizens on their own initiative» 

And then the astute Frenchman addeq: 

“The health of a democratic society ma 
be measured by the quality of functions per. 
formed by private citizens.” 

Democracy and philanthropy together 
demonstrate the irrepressible ingenuity of 
the free individual—the creative strength 
that is born of freedom. No one pretend; 
that democracy is perfect or that it will ever 
become perfect. It is a system of princi. 
ples, not of rigid rules. These principles 
must be reinterpreted as times and condi. 
tions change. The need for new interpretg. 
tions and applications will always exist. 

In times of uncertainty like those through 
which we are passing some seek for an 
imagined security in the status quo. Soms 
cling to the illusion that democracy and its 
institutions are made more secure by un. 
changing order. Such a static concept 
strikes at the heart of democracy by deny. 
ing it the right to grow. Democracy’s great. 
est strength lies in its ability to move con. 
stantly forward in action toward meeting 
changing needs of human beings. It is man’s 
faith in his ability to do this, and his will- 
ingness to join personally in its support that 
assures the survival of democracy. 

rr 


Today’s graduates stand on the threshold 
of a new and enlightened era in world his. 
tory. That such an era is possible is un- 
deniable. Man possesses the capacity to 
fulfill his material and physical needs. This 
capacity could, in decades, not centuries, 
spread throughout the world and transform 
the life of all mankind not only in material 
terms but in terms of cultural richness and 
spiritual fulfillment. 

The only barrier to this tomorrow is man 
himself. Do we have the wisdom, the pa- 
tience, the determination that will permit 
these attainments? Can we suppress the 
impatience and the hysteria that man has 
manifested in the past by waging war? 

Our free institutions can help us provide 
an affirmative answer. They can be en- 
couraged and strengthened here and in other 
parts of the world where people may adopt 
different forms to achieve their desires but 
whose dedication to freedom is no less in- 
tense than our own. 

Maintaining the strength and integrity of 
free institutions is the real experiment—the 
real challenge—of the 20th century. With- 
out the churches, the center of learning; 
without all our institutions of private, vol- 
untary action, including the institutions of 
a@ free economic system, self-government will 
not survive. Philanthropy and its organiza- 
tions are a small but vital part of the free 
science, free education, and free enterprise 
that protect and promote the freedom, inde- 
pendence, and dignity of man. 

Your careers will span decades in which 
the course of civilization for centuries may 
be set. You will be afforded many oppor- 
tunities to initiate and join in voluntary ac- 
tion designed to make forces for peace and 
progress prevail over those of decadence and 
destruction. I am confident that you will 
seize these opportunities with the same sense 
of duty and dedication that illuminates the 
record of this great university and its alumni. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a5 4 
member of the Select Committee on 
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small Business, House of Representa- 
tives and as Chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee No. 5, dealing with distribution 
problems, of which Hon. Tom Steep and 
Hon. TimoTHY P. SHEEHAN are members, 
we were authorized by the full com- 
mittee to investigate and study distribu- 
tion problems affecting small business. 

Immediately following the assignment 
of that task, representatives of gasoline 
station operators comprising one of the 
large segments of small business in our 
country, complained to our committee 
that coercive, discriminatory and re- 
lated practices on the part of major oil 
companies were destroying their inde- 
pendence as small-business men and 
their ability to survive unless they fol- 
lowed the demands and dictates of the 
major oil companies. Subcommittee 
No. 5 was specifically concerned with the 
problems which arise in the trade rela- 
tions between numerous small and 
highly competitive independent busi- 
nesses on the one hand and a few large 
monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic sup- 
pliers on the other hand. 

Consequently, a determination was 
made to investigate the charges in an ef- 
fort to ascertain whether they were well 
founded and if so, whether these small- 
business men have a remedy under our 
present laws and whether it is being en- 
forced properly by Government agen- 
cies. We commenced taking evidence 
concerning these matters in the course 
of public hearings on March 28, 1955. 
Those hearings continued until last 
month, during the course of which we 
received sworn testimony from 62 wit- 
nesses who came from all parts of the 
United States. Upon the basis of the 
record of that testimony it was con- 
cluded that a great many of the so- 
called independent businessmen, who 
are retail gasoline operators, do not 
fully possess the rights that are inher- 
ent and basic to a small-business man 
in a free and competitive economy. A 
fair reading of the record shows that 
through the use of short-term leases, 
often cancelable upon short notice, ma- 
jor oil company suppliers have enforced 
exclusive dealing practices and price 
discrimination which resulted in the 
substantial lessening of competition in 
the retail distribution of tires, batteries, 
accessories, and petroleum products. 

Specifically the record supports the 
following findings: 

First. A substantial proportion of all 
sales of refined gasoline of major oil 
companies is made through retail outlets 
where the dealer has a short-term lease 
from the oil company supplier, usually 
forl year. The importance and the pro- 
portion of the total retail market serv- 
iced by such short-term lessee dealers 
has been increasing. 

Second. The dealer operating his sta- 
tion under a short-term lease with the 
oil company supplier frequently is not 
in fact independent and is subject to 
control by the oil-company supplier. 
The freedom of choice of the dealer with 
respect to the manner in which he op- 
erates his station is circumscribed by the 
economic power of his oil company sup- 
plier, whether or not such power is spe- 
cifically exercised against him. Repre- 
Sentatives of some of the oil companies 
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testified that such control is necessary 
in order that the oil companies may pro- 
tect their substantial investments. 
Other witnesses testified that many re- 
tail stations have been maintained at lo- 
cations long after economic reasons for 
their operation had disappeared. 

Third. The short-term leases and 
sales practices of major oil companies in 
relation to their sponsored products 
have had the effect of operating against 
a dealer’s freedom of choice in using or 
dealing in competitive products, and op- 
erate to substantially lessen competition 
and tend to eliminate price competition. 

Fourth. Price discrimination: Oil 
company suppliers, for the avowed pur- 
pose of having their dealers reduce their 
retail prices at a particular location to 
meet the competition of a dealer selling 
at a lower but nondiscriminatory price, 
including off-brand gasoline, have dis- 
criminated in price through the device 
of holding the level of their prices gen- 
erally while, at the same time, cutting 
their prices to one or more dealers at a 
particular location. In such situations 
discriminations have been practiced by 
oil company suppliers until the low- 
price dealer saw fit to increase his 
price. This device of price discrimi- 
nation has had the immediate effect 
of fomenting price wars among the 
retail dealers, but the ultimate result 
of eliminating a substantial amount 
of price competition between and among 
dealers handling the products of the oil 
company suppliers and those dealers 
handling off-brand gasoline. Short- 
term lessee dealers in many instances 
have been coerced or induced by their oil 
company suppliers into so-called price 
wars in furtherance of the price discrim- 
ination practices of the oil company sup- 
pliers designed to eliminate competition 
as hereinbefore described. It was also 
established that on occasion price wars 
have been started when some dealers 
engaged in price cutting activities on 
their own initiative. 

Fifth. The record indicates the prob- 
ability that the short-term leases and 
practices toward lessee dealers are the 
product of control by the major oil com- 
panies in the production, transportation, 
and refining of crude oil and the retail 
distribution of gasoline. 


Sixth. The present laws, procedures, 
and enforcement policies are inadequate 
to achieve effective and permanent relief. 

If it is truly believed that the small- 
business man plays an irreplaceable role 
in our society and economy, it follows 
that such evidence as has been received 
by the subcommittee calls for immediate 
and effective action. I have, therefore, 
introduced a bill, H. R. 7096, amending 
sections 3 and 4 of the Clayton Act for 
the purpose of protecting and preserving 
small and independent business enter- 
prises, such as the retail gasoline dealer. 
The bill is designed to assure small busi- 
ness enterprises freedom of choice in 
trade and in the commodities they 
handle. It is hoped that my bill will 
accomplish this purpose by, first, making 
it unlawful in any course of action or 
any act which, in connection with any 
sale or contract to sell, lease, franchise, 
or license, operates to interfere in any 
manner with the freedom of choice of 
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any lessee or purchaser to deal in or use 
any product which is competitive with 
@ product sponsored by his supplier. 
Such unlawful course of conduct or act 
includes, of course, the taking or threat- 
ening of any action against a person in 
retaliation for exercising his freedom of 
choice in respect to the commodities that 
he might desire to use and sell: second, 
a prima facie violation of the law may 
be established by showing a refusal or 
the threat of a refusal to deal, lease, 
license, or the threat to refuse to renew 
or the refusal to renew any lease, license, 
or contract. The burden of rebutting 
such a prima facie case then is upon 
the supplier; and, third, the plaintiff in 
any action under the Clayton Act may 
move the court at any time to certify 
that his cause of action is based upon 
probable cause and if the court grants 
such a certification then, even though 
the plaintiff should not prevail in the 
final judgment of the cause, the plaintiff 
shall nevertheless recover from the 
United States a reasonable attorney’s fee 
and the cost of the suit shall be borne 
by the United States. 

It is felt that while this proposed legis- 
lation is modest, it can go a long way 
toward accomplishing the purpose of 
protecting freedom of choice and free 
competition, and there is no good reason 
for any objection to it by the oil company 
suppliers or by suppliers in other indus- 
tries. In their sworn testimony the oil 
company executives uniformly testified 
that their companies’ policy was against, 
and that they would not countenance, 
any coercion by their salesmen against 
dealers. I was impressed with the sin- 
cerity of this testimony and trust that 
the oil companies will be included among 
the supporters of this amendment, which 
would implement and strengthen the 
policies they state they follow. 

Attached is the text of the bill. 

FOR FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN TRADE 
A bill to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 

Clayton Act to free those in commerce 

from restraints of trade and to allow 

small businessmen freedom of choice in 
the conduct of their respective businesses 
as independent enterprises 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 3 and 4 
of the act entitled “An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 15, 1914 (33 Stat. 731; 15 
U. S. C. secs. 14 and 15), are amended as 
follows: 

“SECTION 1. Section 3 of the Clayton Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, to lease or make a sale or con- 
tract for sale of goods, wares, merchandise, 
machinery, supplies, or services or facilities, 
whether patented or unpatented, for use, 
consumption, or resale within the United 
States or any territory thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any insular posses- 
sions, or any place under the jurisdiction of 
the United States, or fix a price charged 
therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon 
such price, on the condition, agreement, 
or upon the basis of any arrangement, or 
course of action, which prevents the lessee 
or purchaser thereof from using or deal- 
ing, or which operates against such person’s 
freedom of choice in using or dealing, in the 
goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, sup- 
plies, or services or facilities of a competi- 
tor or competitors of the lessor or seller, Or 
where the effect of such lease, sale, or con- 
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tract for sale, or such condition, agreement, 
understanding, arrangement, or course of 
action may be to prevent or eliminate a 
substantial amount of competition, or to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce 
in any section, community, or trading area. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce in the course of such 
commerce to be a party to or assist in the 
commission of any act in connection with 
any sale, or contract to sell, or lease, license, 
or franchise, which 

“*(a) Operates to hinder, restrict, pre- 
vent, or otherwise interfere with the free- 
dom of choice of any lessee or purchaser to 
deal in or use any goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, machinery, supplies, or services, or fa- 
cilities aavilable from any Other person that 
a purchaser, lessee, licensee, or grantee may 
wish to acquire, advertise, display, use, or 
resell; providing that this provision shall 
not be construed to prevent a lessor from 
entering into an agreement with his lessee 
that the leased premises shall be used to 
conduct a certain type of business or that 
equipment Owned by the lessor shall not be 
utilized to display or vend commodities dif- 
ferent from those advertised as offered for 
sale in or through such equipment. 

“*(b) Includes the taking or threatening 
any action or course of action against any 
person in retaliation as a result of such per- 
son's dealing in or using goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies, or services or 
facilities of his choice. 

“‘Proof of violation of this section may 
be established prima facie by showing a re- 
fusal or the threat of a refusal to deal, lease, 
license, or the threat to refuse to renew or 
the refusal of renewal of any lease, license, 
or contract, where the seller, lessor, or licen- 
sor, is engaged in or solicits business gen- 
erally from a class of trade in the section, 
community, or trading area and where such 
seller does or has control over a substantial 
amount of the trade in the goods, wares, 
merchandise, machinery, supplies, or services 
or facilities in the section, community, or 
trading area to which the refusal or threat 
of refusal applies. 

“‘Upon proof being made in any proceed- 
ing under this section that there has been a 
violation of this section, the burden of re- 
butting the prime facie case thus made by 
showing justification shall be upon the per- 
son charged with the violation of this sec- 
tion and unless justification shall be shown 
affirmatively the tribunal before which the 
proceeding is brought is authorized to issue 
an order terminating the violation: Provided, 
however, That nothing contained in the sec- 
tion shall prevent a seller, lessor, licensor, 
or other person charged with such violation 
from rebutting the prima facie case made, as 
provided, by showing that the alleged viola- 
tion was based upon an act or course of 
action expressly provided for and specified in 
a contract, lease, or license, consistent with 
the provisions of this section and not other- 
wise unlawful.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Clayton Act 1s 
amended by adding at the end of the sec- 
tionthe following language: 

“The district court in such action is 
vested with jurisdiction to make and enter 
such rulings on motions and temporary re- 
straining orders, including orders of prohi- 
bition, at any time during such proceedings, 
as it may deem just in the premises. 

““Whenever the plaintiff moves the court 
to do so, it shall determine and certify 
whether the plaintiff’s suit is founded upon 
a showing of probable cause, and in those 
cases where it is certified that a showing of 
probable cause has been established, then, 
even though the plaintiff should not prevail 
in the final fudgment of the cause, the 
plaintiff shall nevertheless recover from the 
United States a reasonable attorney’s fee and 
the cost of the suit shall be borne by the 
United States.’ ” 
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It’s No Longer Book Burning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am setting 
out a letter I recently wrote a constitu- 
ent on the subject of It’s No Longer 
Book Burning: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. JOHN JOHNSTONE, Jr., 
Beaumont Medical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Deak Dr. JOHNSTONE: Thank you very 
much for your letter of June 21, 1955 and the 
enclosed article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch entitled “Losing the Battle of 
Books.” I deeply appreciate your calling this 
matter to my attention. I thoroughly agree 
with your statement that the problem 
involved here is of the greatest importance. 

I have directed a great deal of thought and 
study to this problem. Incidentally, I am 
preparing right now two treatises on col- 
lateral subjects which I intend to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the very near 
future. I will send you copies when this is 
done. 

I do have a couple of additional thoughts 
I would like to add at this time: 1. It was not 
so long ago the Chicago Daily News (whether 
Mr. Bradley, the literary editor, was among 
the group I don’t know), other newspapers 
and publications of similar approach and 
other scholars were shouting to high heavens 
about book burners, referring to the efforts of 
one Senator McCartuy, of Wisconsin, to 
“clean out’? (Jor’s words) the shelves of the 
USIA libraries abroad and have in their place 
books that gave a better and more represent- 
ative picture of America and American life. 
The intelligensia (self-styled) of this coun- 
try had a great day being righteously indig- 
nant against book burners, brute anti-intel- 
lectualism, etc. McCartuy, having already 
been sufficiently smeared, they had a fleld day 
even to the extent that President Eisenhower 
himself joined the antibook burners in his 
commencement address at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Everything was so liberal and every- 
one was so enjoying the emotion of fighting 
the devil and being righteously indignant, 
that it was pretty hard for anyone to step 
up and try to talk sense on the subject. 

Now, in order to be able to discuss the 
subject, or at least have people whom I want 
to do some thinking on the subject not turn 
away in prejudice and not listen to what I 
want to say, I hasten to state there is no one 
I can think of who would be less able to 
select the proper balance of books to be on 
our USIA shelves than the aforesaid Senator 
from Wisconsin. Furthermore, the manner 
in which he sought to call the public’s at- 
tention to the fact that the bookshelves of 
the USIA did not have a good balance, in my 
opinion, was not a manner conducive to at- 
taining good results. 

But to call the process of selection of a limr- 
ited library book burning was equally as 
anti-intellectual. It was a pure smear and 
unreasoned attack. As I said to a friend of 
mine, if selectivity is to be book burning, I 
in truth am both figuratively and literally a 
bookburner because I have on many occa- 
sions in balancing off my own private library 
burned what I didn’t want and concluded 
no one else wanted that particular trash I 
had accumulated. 

So now the intellectuals come back 
through Mr. Van Allen Bradley and recog- 
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nize that it is a scholarly and professional 
task to get a proper balance in a limiteg 
library and that you can have trash, and 
that you can have imbalance, and that the 
overall effect can be one inconducive to the 
purposes in mind. The only difference seems 
to be they didn’t want McCartTny pointing 
this out, and they didn’t want to believe it 
possible that books which actually misrep. 
resented the true America were in the }j- 
braries abroad and that possibly some of 
these books had been put there deliberately. 

Now I don’t say that the libraries did con. 
tain books misrepresenting America or if 
they did that these books were put there 
deliberately. I do say knowing the Comin. 
tern (Cominform) and not underestimating 
either its abilities or intelligence that such 
things were not beyond the realm of possi. 
bility and certainly deserved serious looking 
into. I didn’t want the Senator from Wis- 
consin doing it; I wanted an objective schol- 
arly group to do it. But it needed doing. 
So now that the intellectuals are ready to 
do the selection (not book burning anymore) 
maybe we can really get the show on the 
road. 

The second point I want to make and it 
will not take so long to make, because it 
follows essentially the same pattern of 
thinking as my previous point is this. The 
book publishers of this country and their al- 
lies, the book reviewers, indeed seem to have 
a tight control over what books Americans 
will buy and read and, of course, dependent 
upon what books are bought and read de- 
pends what books are published and dissem- 
inated. Perhaps we do have topnotch au- 
thors who do know and have been writing 
about the American scene, but their fine 
works never really see the light of day. I 
do not know that this is so, but I have read 
enough books published by small and un- 
known publishing houses that never do come 
to the attention of the American public and, 
in effect, never do see the light of day, all 
because the magic of the favorable book re- 
view is lacking. Also, I have read the most 
anrazing sort of tripe that has received great 
book reviewing praise for no apparent rea- 
son. 

Again, let me say I am happy you brought 
this matter to my attention. I intend to 
insert the article in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp along with the remarks contained in 
this letter. 

Sincerely, 
THOMaAs B. Curtis, 


P. S.—As far as the USIA being “rather dis- 
appointed recently when Congress turned 
down an appropriation to create a Govern- 
ment publishing house to produce cheap 
books to be distributed throughout the 
world,” I would suggest that these USIA 
people do a little understanding of the 
books “representative of the basic philosophy 
on which the American concept of freedom 
was built” they are translating for foreign- 
ers. Perhaps putting this philosophy to- 
gether with a look around the American pub- 
lishing industry, they would be glad Con- 
gress did reject their plea. If they believe in 
the private enterprise system, they will uli- 
lize it, not subvert it even in small things. 





[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
June 20, 1955] 


LOSING THE BATTLE OF BooKS 
(By Van Allen Bradley) 


If it is true that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, then the United States is in danger 
of losing the battle of the books to Sovict 
Russia. 

While the Kremlin is engaged in a giant in- 
ternational program of subsidized book dis- 
tribution, the United States Information 
Agency is carrying on an appallingly weak 
and inadequate counteroffensive. 

Russia is making sure that in every coun- 
try where communism seeks & foothold the 
classic books and pamphlets of Communist 


1959 
litical theory are abundantly and easily 
available in cheap native-language editions. 
The United States, on the other hand, is 
virtually ignoring the classic statements of 
democratic thought while it translates and 
distributes such secondary items as John 
Steinbeck’s the Red Pony, Arthur E. Hertz- 
jer’s Horse and Buggy Doctor, and Eleanor 
Roosevelt's the U. N. and How It Works. 
Russia is turning out, in many languages 
millions of volumes of inexpensive editions of 
the classic Communist statements of Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, and other writers. 
The USIA book translation program in- 
cludes only @ little of Thomas Jefferson and 
ections from the Federalist as representa- 
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- f the basic philosophy on which the 
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aooahiaes concept of freedom was built. 

The books on its lists for translation are, 
at least to date, overwhelmingly in the cate- 
gory of devotional works and repentences of 


sinners. The gospels of democracy go vir- 
tually unknown in favor of books like former 
Russian Gen. Alexander Barmine’s One Who 
survived and Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon. 

Nowhere in the USIA lists are there such 
basic works of democratic thought as Locke’s 
Letters on Toleration, John Stuart Mill’s On 
Liberty, De Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica, Bryce’s the American Commonwealth, 
the works of Lincoln, and Emerson’s Moral 
and Political Essays. 

These are the conclusions made by a group 
of Chicagoans interested in how the United 
States is faring in spreading the gospel of 
democracy abroad. It was this group that 
was responsible for focusing national at- 
tention on the problem when Representative 
Barratr O'Hara of Chicago, a Democrat, 
brought it up before the House in debate on 
the State Department appropriations. 

Their reason for stressing basic documents 
is based on an observation in history: Wher- 
ever there has been a movement for constitu- 


tional democracy, it has been accompanied 
by a recourse to the original and funda- 
mental statements of the democratic theory. 


The Federalist, for instance, appeared in 
Paris in 1792 and was one of the textbooks 
for the statesmen of the French Revolution. 
De Tocqueville and Mill were used by the 
Russian liberal leaders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The men who have joined in trying to 
persuade Congress and the USIA of the need 
for such books are Dr. Harold Fey, execu- 
tive editor of the Christian Century; Jerome 
G. Kerwin, chairman of the Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation at the University of Chi- 
cago; Richard P. McKeon, professor of 


phiiosophy at the university and a State 
Department visitor to universities in India; 
Emery F. Filbey, vice president emeritus at 
the university; Thomas B. Stauffer, human- 


ities instructor at Wilson Junior College; 
and Leland G. Stauber, an undergraduate 
student at the unimersity. 

Their spadework recently brought them a 
letter of approval in principle from the ad- 
visory committee on books abroad for the 
—— States Advisory Commission on In- 
ormation, 

Mark A. Day, chairman of the committee 
and director of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions at Yale, in reporting his committee's 
approval to seek an expanded translation 
Program, called upon the Chicagoans to sup- 


Ply a list of books to be considered. Such 
& proposed list was submitted by Stauffer, 
Serving as secretary of the Chicago group. 
It included the following titles: 

Madison, Hamilton, and Jay’s The Fed- 


eralist; Thoreau’s: Walden and Civil Disobe- 
lence; Locke’s Letters on Toleration and 
Of Civil Government; Mill’s On Liberty and 
Representtive Government; Jefferson’s se- 
lected writings; De Tocqueville; Bryce; Em- 
erson’s Selected essays; John Dewey's The 
Public and Its Problems; Woodrow Wilson’s 
The New Freedom; Mazzini’s The Duties 
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of Man; Abraham Lincoln's Selected Papers; 
and Learned Hand’s The Spirit of Liberty. 

Representative O’Hara in an unsuccessful 
attempt to amend the State Department 
appropriations bill said: “Briefly stated, this 
is our program: Select 20 or 30 classics of 
American democracy, such as The Federalist 
and the writings of Thomas Jefferson, trans- 
late them into all the languages of the world, 
issue them in paper editions and make them 
available at trifling cost to the little people 
every where. 

“This was the literature that inspired and 
guided our forefathers in the task of build- 
ing this democracy. It will inspire and 
guide those who now, in foreign lands, are 
looking for the light.” 

The Chicago Daily News in February called 
upon its correspondents to investigate the 
extent of the Communist book campaign 
and what the United States is doing to meet 
it. Following are some of their reports: 

Paris (William H. Stoneman reporting): 
“There are at least six bookshops in France 
that are devoted exclusively to the sale of 
Communist literature in either Russian or 
French. Generally attractive in appearance 
and sold at low prices. Works of the basic 
American philosophers are difficult to buy in 
France because of the high cost of American 
books.” 

Rome (Charlotte Ebener_ reporting): 
“There are many Communist bookshops in 
Rome. All the Communist classics as well 
as later writings are available in Italian, at 
approximately half the price of the paper- 
backs on Italian or American political and 
economic thought. There is no American 
bookstore.” 

London (Ernie Hill reporting): “There 
are numerous bookstores that sell Marx & 
Co. at a low cost. The Communist Party 
itself operates 36 regional bookstores and 
sells at below cost. Nowhere can you buy 
Jefferson, Lincoln, etc., at anything like these 
prices. 

“The USIA people were rather disappointed 
recently when Congress turned down an ap- 
propriation to create a Government publish- 
ing house to produce cheap books to be dis- 
tributed throughout the world to compete 
with the U.S. S.R. The fact remains that 
we have nothing to compare with the Com- 
munists’ cheap books distribution plan.” 





New York Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dim 
view of the proposed upper Colorado 
project taken by New York voters has 
already been expressed in the news and 
editorial columns of the New York 
Times. Similar thoughts were expressed 
editorial columns of the New York 
April 29 by the Malone Telegram, on 
April 30 by the Middletown Times-Her- 
ald, and on April 21 by the Dansville 
Breeze, as follows: 

[From the Malone (N. Y.) Telegram of April 
29, 1955] 
Bic SPENDERS Back AGAIN 

The good old big-spending days seemed to 
be coming back again when the Senate ap- 
proved the $1 billion upper Colorado River 
storage project. 
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Don’t let the price tag mislead you. The 
Senate bill covers only a part of the project. 
It authorizes 6 storage reservoirs and 12 
irrigation projects along the upper Colorado 
River and its tributaries. 

But the whole plan calls for 12 reservoirs 
and 39 irrigation projects. Leslie A. Miller, 
former governor of Wyoming and an author- 
ity on reclamation and water supply, says 
the completed project will cost close to $5 
billion. 

New York taxpayers’ share of this cost, 
from which they will get no direct benefit, 
is estimated at $493,600,000—more than the 
total State purposes budget adopted by the 
1955 legislature. 

Senator LEHMAN is recorded as voting for 
the Colorado project, Senator Ives voted 
against it. 

This is the first new giant Federal project 
for irrigation, flood control, and water 
power since President Eisenhower took office. 
Its feasibility and economic worth are ex- 
tremely questionable. The costs in view are 
unwarranted. In a period of crushing Fed- 
eral debt and deficit spending, such author- 
izations cannot be justified. 





[From the Dansville (N. Y.) Breeze of April 
21, 1955) 


THEY GET—WE Pay 


Ss d New Yorkers be required to pay 
$622 Million in taxes to destroy Dinosaur 
National Monument? If Congress approves 
the upper Colorado River storage project, 
that is exactly what will happen. According 
to the Wilderness Society, Washington, D. C., 
the proposed project “would destroy one of 
the unique, irreplacable, scenic, wild wonders 
of the world.” 

If this project passes, American taxpayers 
will be given the dubious privilege of pump- 
ing as much as 85 billion into worthless des- 
ert so that a few western landowners can 
grow the type of crops which are already 
stocked high in Government surplus ware- 
houses. 

Evidence has been presented to Congress 
showing reclamation costs would run $2,700 
per acre but that each acre, after reclama- 
tion, would be worth a maximum of $225. 
In other words, every $12 we pour into west- 
ern deserts would yield only $1 worth of 
tillable land. 

Since that’s the case, you may wonder who 
wants the project built and why. Four 
States want it—Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. The reason they do is that 
they'll get 100 percent of the benefits for 
putting up less than 2 percent of the cost. 
The rest of the country—the other 44 
States—will pay 98.2 percent of the cost 
while receiving none of the benefits. New 
York State taxpayers would pay nearly seven 
times as much for it as Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming combined. 


[From the Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Herald 
of April 30, 1955] 


DoLiaRs INTO Dust REQUIRED READING 


Every citizen who is concerned as to the 
future of this Nation should read Dollars 
Into Dust, in the May issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest. The author is former Gov. Leslie A. 
Miller, of Wyoming, a resident of one of the 
chief beneficiaries of these projects. He cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of sectional bias. 

Miller is chairman of the Hoover Commis- 
sion tax group on reclamation and water sup- 
ply, and his position is so conspicuous that 
he cannot afford to be wrong or even inac- 
curate. As a matter of fact, various parts 
of his stunning indictment have been made 
public from time to time, and none of them 
have been challenged by the pork-barrel 
Congressmen and Senators who are in favor 
of this series of projects. 

Apparently all they do is to shut their eyes 
and vote for the raid on the Treasury, hoping 
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that the immediate political beneficiaries will 
vote for some of their own pet projects, also 
hoping that the American people will pay no 
attention to the scandalous performance. 

While Government warehouses are burst- 
ing with surplus farm products, it is proposed 
that large areas of high sagebrush country 
be brought under irrigation at fantastic cost, 
to add further to the surpluses. No less than 
70 reclamation projects, to cost more than 
$4 billion, are either under construction or 
already authorized by Congress. 

And now comes the supercolossal Upper 
Colorado project designed for power and irri- 
gation at a time when hydropower is already 
obsolete, in the face of cheaper steam power 
and imminent atomic power, and irrigation 
is not only a threat of greater surpluses, but 
enormously expensive—this irrigation being 
largely in high altitudes where growing sea- 
sons are short. 

Bringing water to these lands will cost $906 
per acre, yet most of the land, after irriga- 
tion, will not be worth more than $150 per 
acre. But that is only the beginning, for a 
hidden cost whoops the cost up to at least 
$2,900 per acre. 

But there is more. Miller shows by the 
Government’s own figures that “Federal sub- 
sidy for each of 420 chief farms controlling 
over half the (central Arizona) project acre- 
age is $2,720,000.” This central Arizona proj- 
ect would pump water from the Colorado 
River to a height of 1,000 feet, then ggijiti it 
some 300 miles by canal to irrigate 226,000 
Arizona acres at a construction cost of $9,200 
per acre. These are samples. 

Miller sensibly contends that even a small 
fraction of such sums could be spent on lands 
in the humid belts that are now lying idle or 
are being destroyed by erosion, and if the 
goal is more crop production, the job could 
be accomplished at a very low price com- 
pared with what is planned in these fantas- 
tic desert projects. 

He cites a large tract in the Virginia-North 
Carolina region as an example. Why should 
citizens be taxed to coax desert lands into 
unneeded production when their own soil is 
being neglected? 





The Military Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rare that national farm and labor organ- 
izations so completely join on an im- 
portant national issue as do the National 
Grange and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The letter quoted below 
from Mr. Thomas H. Burke, chief of 
congressional liaison, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, supplements the 
letter which I have included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp from the National 
Grange. I hope that the two letters will 
be considered together as a clear indica- 
tion of the views of a vast segment of 
the American people. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1955. 
Hon. JAmMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: A sub- 
committee of the House Armed Sarvices 
Committee has approved a Military Reserve 
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bill which, in only slightly altered form, re- 
vives provisions in earlier proposals which 
would inaugurate the first steps toward uni- 
versal military training, and would author- 
ize the President to call to active duty up 
to 1 million ready reservists without the ap- 
proval of Congress. It would also make 
about 3 million youths liable to from 6 to 
10 years of military indoctrination. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations strong- 
ly opposes the proposed legislation and urges 
you to vote against it. 

There is no question but that a ready and 
mobile Reserve would strengthen the Armed 
Forces, but there are governing doubts that 
the current proposals would, in practice, add 
to our posture of national strength. 

1. Is a period of up to 10 years under the 
jurisdiction of the military, in training that 
would not in any adequate sense be a prep- 
aration for effective military duty, a posi- 
tive factor in our national strength? 

The CIO believes that such first steps to- 
ward universal military training actually 
weaken our national vitality by imposing 
arbitrary military jurisdiction on young men 
during a period in their lives when they 
should be awakening with their maturity to 
the fuller dimensions of American life with 
its freedoms and opportunities. 

We also urge that a legislative “step by 
step” approach to a universal military train- 
ing program is fully as undesirable as its full- 
fledged enactment at once. 

We doubt the value of relatively non- 
technical “one night a week” Reserve train- 
ing for 4 years for those reservists who will 
have had 2 years of highly specialized active 
duty training. 

2. The present legislative proposals repre- 
sent an approach to national military secur- 
ity characterized by emphasis on the quan- 
tity of Reserves under military jurisdiction 
rather than on the quality of technical or 
specialized training. Several months of ad- 
ditional training, over and above Reserve pro- 
grams, would be necessary to bring the re- 
servist to combat readiness. Is such a pro- 
gram worth the long-term commitment of 
our young men to the military? Does it 
warrant the estimated expenditure by 1959 
of three times our current outlay for the 
Reserve program? 

3. Serious problems in dustrial relations 
will also arise under the proposed legislation. 
Will night shift workers who have to take 
one night of training a week be penalized 
financially or otherwise? Will a Reserve 
member who is an industrial worker have 
to use his vacation to serve his annual mili- 
tary field duty? Will men who are liable to 
call to active duty be discriminated against 
in employment or promotion? What will 
happen to the mobility of a man with a 
Reserve training obligation who may want 
to change jobs, or move as a result of nrar- 
riage, schooling or other personal factors? 

Such questions are indicative of the extent 
of the influence of the proposed legislation 
into our national life. 

4. Even though some of the specific fea- 
tures of these proposals may be altered by 
amendment, the fundamental nature of the 
program is one of prolonged compulsory mili- 
tary control and indoctrination of our youth. 
It is control in the name of training which 
will not be adequate. It is control in the 
name of balancing-off reductions in our ac- 
tive forces in prime stages of readiness by 
increasing the Reserve forces, yet the total 
effect is weakened military posture. It is a 
pervasion of the compulsory military infiu- 
ence into our national life in a manner 
which we of the C. I. O. cannot see justified 
either by disputed claims of military pre- 
paredness or by fairness to the young mren 
who would be affected. We support selective 
service and a truly voluntary Reserve system. 
We believe that there are deeper values in- 
volved in the compulsory proposals, how- 
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ever, than technical procedural differences 
in military Reserve training, and that is 
why we so strongly urge you to vote against 
the compulsory military Reserve legislation 
Sincerely yours, 
THoMas H. Burxe, 
Chief of Congressional Liaison, 





Results of the 1955 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important and 
most difficult jobs facing anyone elected 
to sit in this great House is how best to 
represent the views of those who have 
elected him. Many of us have found 
that one of the most useful tools in 
solving this problem is the public- 
opinion questionnaire mailed to our 
constituents. I have just completed 
tabulating the results of a poll I made 
earlier this year. The response was 
most gratifying and is a clear indication 
of the very real interest citizens of this 
Nation take in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The results were also gratifying 
to me as they show a clear belief in a 
liberal political philosophy and _ this 
liberalism is the back bone of the demo- 
cratic tradition. The questions and the 
answers in tabulated form follow: 

1. Do you favor the deepening of the Dela- 
ware River Channel to Trenton? Yes, 680; 
no, 69. 

2. Do you favor the administration’s policy 
of requiring local contributions toward the 
cost of the channel, or do you believe the 
national economy and defense make the 
deepening project the sole responsiblity of 
the Federal Government? Local contribu- 
tions, 188; Federal responsibility, 484. 

3. Do you agree with Attorney General 
Brownell who proposes the legalization of 
tapping private telephone wires? Yes, 221; 
no, 501. 

4. Do you favor the President's proposed 
$101 billion program for the construction and 
improvement of the Nation’s highways to be 
paid by such means as toll roads? Yes, 490; 
no, 215. 

5. Do you believe the present 75 cents per 
hour minimum wage should be increased to 
90 cents per hour, 150; $1.15, 136; $1.25, 268; 
$1.35, 107; not at all, 69. 

6. In view of the present world crisis, as 
well as budgetary considerations, do you be- 
lieve that the proposed cut in the size of the 
Army is proper? Yes, 198; no, 502. 

Present immigration law operates against 
immigrants from southern Europe and 
other parts of the world. Do you believe this 
law should be changed to allow entry on & 
more equal basis? Yes, 501; no, 259. 

8. Do you favor continued United States 
support of the various health, educational, 
and technical assistance programs of thé 
United Nations? Yes, 590; no, 125. 

9. Do you believe that Congress should in- 
crease the pay of postal and other Govern- 
ment employees? Yes, 480; no, 110. 

10. Do you favor granting statehood now 
to— 

Alaska: Yes, 630; no, 64. 

Hawaii: Yes, 604; no, 69. : 

11. Do you favor the Federal Government's 
providing direct assistance to the States for 
school construction? Yes, 590; no, 116. 
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12, Do you believe that the United States 
chould undertake to defend Quemoy and 
Matsu Islands even at the risk of war? Yes, 
249: no, 439. 
’ Do you consider yourself: Republican, 
165; Democratic, 376; independent, 166. 





Mississippi Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the pitfalls of 
the proposed upper Colorado storage 
project were explained to the voters of 
Mississippi in the following editorials 
appearing in the Jackson (Miss.) Clar- 
jon-Ledger on May 1 and the Pascagoula 
(Miss.) Chronicle Star and Advertiser on 
April 29: 
|From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger of 

May 1, 1955] 
Far FROM A BARGAIN 

The writer sat in the Senate gallery the 
other day and watched the Members put on 
a burst of speed for passage of the Colorado 
River storage project, a new venture into 
paternalism that may eventually cost the 
taxpayers billions of dollars. The billion 
agreed upon for the beginning is merely a 
starter. The finish will be something else 
again 


Thirty Democrats and twenty-eight Re- 


publicans joined to push the billion-dollar 
project through the upper Chamber against 
the opposition of 15 Democrats and 8 Repub- 


licans. If the House now approves Senate 
bill 500, it will mean big Federal expenditures 
for irrigation and hydroelectric power in 
such States as Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. 

But examination of the proposed expendi- 
tures reveal clearly why they would be eco- 
nomically unsound. The Colorado River bill 
would use waterpower to generate electricity 
at a cost of $883 a kilowatt—whereas elec- 
tricity produced by steam plants in the same 


area costs less than $170 a kilowatt. And it 
has been estimated that generating plants 
utilizing atomic power could be built at a 
cost of $225 a kilowatt of capacity. 

The Colorado River bill would mean the 
expenditure of as much as $1,000 an acre to 


lrrigate mountainous land that has a very 
short growing season and which would be 
used chiefly to support dairying—whereas 
the Federal Government already has spent so 
lavishly to support dairying that it now has 
enough surplus milk on hand to give every 
American 3 quarts, enough surplus butter 
to supply every American family for more 
than 2 months. 


Finally, the Colorado River legislation 
would set a precedent for invading the na- 
onal park system by authorizing the con- 
struction of a 525-foot dam in scenically 


unique Dinosaur National Mounment. The 

Senate rejected an amendment which would 

oe excluded the questionable dam from 
1e project. 

Although the measure, as it now goes to 
the House, is opposed by the Hoover Commis- 
Slon’s Water Resources Task Force, by the 
national Council of Conservationists, and 
many other groups, it is being supported by 
the administration because of the influence 


of Su h westerners as Senator MILLIKIN of 
Colorado and WATKINS of Utah. The House 
should look at the facts in the interests of 


the Nation as a whole and reject the bill. 
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[From the Pascagoula (Miss.) Chronicle Star 
and Advertiser of April 29, 1955] 


OvEr THE Eprror’s Desk 


Last week the United States Senate passed 
a bill for $1.5 billion to finance cost of an 
upper Colorado reclamation project designed 
to stimulate a vast tract of new land into 
crop production by bringing water to arid 
wastes in the Rocky Mountain section. 

The $1¥ billion is only the first cost of the 
project. Completion would bring the total 
cost to taxpayers nearer $4 billion, opponents 
have estimated. 

Exactly 1 week later, the same United 
States Senate okayed a measure setting up 
$250 million for Federal payments to farm- 
ers who comply with acreage reductions in 
order to raise less crops. The appropriation 
was actualy $55 million above recommenda- 
tions of Agriculture Secretary Benson. The 
Senate farm bloc added the extra millions 
with only five votes in opposition. 

How the Congress can reconcile these ac- 
tions is beyond us. We are desperately trying 
to unload huge surpluses bought and stored 
at taxpayer expense under the agricultural- 
subsidy program, and at the same time plan- 
ning to spend billions to put more land into 
cultivation. 





Michigan Week: Michigan State Society 
White Pine Tree Planting Southeast 
Lawn, United States Capitol, May 17, 
1955, 9:30 a. m. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, but- 
tressed by four lovely Michigan prin- 
cesses, I have been honored in respond- 
ing to the commanding invitation from 
Col. I. D. Brent, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Society, to 
plant upon these magnificent Capitol 
Grounds a virile and beautiful white pine 
sapling of great prospect and future 
promise. By what right, other than 
seniority, I was chosen to do the honors 
on the southeast lawn this morning mat- 
ters naught. The thing that is import- 
ant is that Michigan’s symbolic tree, the 
great white pine, was planted here in 
connection with Michigan Week simulta- 
neously being observed throughout our 
great State. It is important to note that 
this sapling is not only symbolic of the 
great strength, spaciousness and wealth 
of Michigan, but it is the same white 
pine at which at one time served as na- 
ture’s covering for Michigan terrain from 
the southeast corner to the very tip of 
the Upper Peninsula some eight or nine 
hundred miles away. It was this great 
blanket of wealth-producing vegetation 
that created some of the greatest, most 
lasting and prodigiously expansive for- 
tunes which developed and today under- 
lay the great industries centered in 
Michigan, the Peninsular State. 

A brief but significant and hopeful 
program was laid out surrounding the 
planting ceremonies, a copy of which I 
shall attach to these remarks. The pro- 
gram quite properly included an invoca- 
tion and a benediction, together with the 
historic Michigan State song which 
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wafted melodiously over the breeze upon 

the silver tones emanating from the 

throat of my gifted colleague and friend 
of the 14 District, Congressman Louis 

RaBavuT. All of those assembled for this 

short but impressive ceremony prayed 

silently in their hearts that this little 
white pine tree proffered by a Home 

State Association would, under these 

auspicious circumstances, take root, grow 

great and strong, lifting its head ever 
higher and higher toward heaven and 

God to pay its Creator the homage we 

all owe Him, and that in the far distant 

future the white pine sapling grown to 
the unbelievable heights of its mighty 
possibilities might give inspiration to the 
wayfarer and the tourist, and cast its 
comforting shadow in the heat of the 
summer’s day upon the statesmen and 
lawmakers, whom God grant shall con- 
tinue successfully to struggle with the 
problems of our beloved Nation, and to 
aid in the maintenance and preservation 
of universal peace throughout the world. 
The program follows: 

MICHIGAN WEEK: MICHIGAN STATE SociEry 
WHITE PINE TREE PLANTING, SOUTHEAST 
LAWN, UNITED STATES CaPITOL, May 17, 1955, 
9:30 A. M. 


ih dns aticciciinctinntens Bolling Air Force Band 
Lieutenant Meuser, leader 

SN wn cititln decile Father Quinn 
Archdiocese of Washington 

Master of ceremonies_-___-_-__-_ Col. I. D. Brent 
Michigan State Society 

a Michigan, My Michigan 


Hon. Louis C. RaBaut, Member of Con- 
gress, Grosse Point Park, Mich. 
PC eee Hon. CHARLES E. POTTER 
United States Senator, Cheboygan, 
Mich. 
Presentation of white pine tree___...-___-. 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA 
United States Senator, Detroit, Mich. 
Official pages_...The Michigan Agricultural 
Princesses 
I siriiittctncinencocinirn Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL 
Member of Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Acceptance of white pine tree_..._____--_- 
Hon. J. George Stewart 
Architect of the Capitol 
National Anthem_-_-_-_ Bolling Air Force Band 
Benediction.. Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D. 
Chaplain, United States House of 
Representatives (University of Mich- 
igan, 1908) 





Aid for Rural Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial published recently in the Toledo 
Blade in support of Federal aid for li- 
braries in rural areas. In February I 
was among those who sponsored a bill 
providing for such assistance, and I 
hope that Congress will act favorably on 
this proposal. As the Blade editorial 
says: 

No other investment so small is likely to 
yield greater or more lasting results than 
one in books. 
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The editorial follows: 

Arp For RURAL LIBRARIES 

Making useful books and manuals avail- 
able to rural areas through an extension of 
public library service is something which 
States and localities are able to do, and 
should do, on their own. But the sad fact 
is that many are remiss in this regard. 
There is so much more pressure for so many 
other sorts of spending that bookmobiles to 
spread knowledge through the countryside 
have a low priority with beset politicians. 

And this is why there seems to be ample 
justification for a bill designed to give a 
moderate amount of United States aid as a 
pump primer for more adequate rural 
libraries. 

The amount of money involved is rela- 
tively small: $7.5 million a year for 5 years 
to go to the States on a matching basis and 
in proportion to the size of their rural popu- 
lations. The American Library Association 
contends—perhaps the better word would be 
hopes—that at the end of that time the 
States and localities would have become so 
attached to good library service they would 
take on the chore for themselves. 

The administration may argue in prin- 
ciple against such an extension of Federal 
aid; but we do not share its fear, as ex- 
pressed by United States Commissioner of 
Education Samuel M. Brownell, that in prac- 
tice the grants would “be frittered away in 
activities yielding no permanent results.” 
No other investment so smail is likely to 
yield greater or more lasting results than 
one in books. 





Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway Retires From 
Active Duty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to take this occasion to pay trib- 
ute to a man who has selflessly devoted 
his entire life to the service of our coun- 
try. Heisa great soldier, a great Ameri- 
can, a great human being. I refer to 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 

On June 30 he is ending his tour as 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
and retiring from active duty. In so 
doing he is ending one of the most dis- 
tinguished military careers in our his- 
tory as a Nation. Throughout the ex- 
istence of the United States, the United 
States Army has consistently rendered 
devoted and invaluable service to the 
American people. But few of the men 
who have even worn the Army uniform 
have matched the value of the services 
General Ridgway has rendered. None 
has rendered greater service. 

Matthew Ridgway was born to be a sol- 
dier. As the son of an Army officer, he 
grew up to the sound of the bugle. From 
his infancy he absorbed the principles 
which have made our Army and our Na- 
tion great—the principles of duty, honor, 
country. 

Almost as a matter of course, when he 
reached the proper age, he entered the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, graduating with the class of 1917. 
Out of that West Point class, 1 out of 
every 3 graduates became a general. It 
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is proof of General Ridgway’s distinction 
that, even compared with such an out- 
standing group, his reputation towers so 
high. 

Early in his career as an officer he 
began to demonstrate unusual talents as 
a planner and an administrator. These 
alone could have provided the basis for 
an outstanding career, but he showed 
other great talents as well. He carried 
out a number of important and delicate 
tasks in the military aspects of our dip- 
lomatic relations with foreign nations. 

By the time of the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, General Ridgway was well on 
the way to becoming one of our most 
outstanding younger military statesmen. 
It was then that he revealed still another 
side of his brilliant ability as a soldier. 
He took command of the 82d Infantry 
Division and under him it became one of 
our first airborne divisions. General 
Ridgway became a pioneer in the infant 
science of airborne warfare. 

He led his division into Sicily in the 
first large-scale night airborne opera- 
tion in history. When the record of the 
Sicilian campaign was written and eval- 
uated, it was obvious that the para- 
troopers led by Ridgway had earned a 
large share of the credit for bringing 
about the rapid collapse of enemy resist- 
ance in that campaign. His own extraor- 
dinary heroism in Sicily earned General 
Ridgway the Distinguished Service Cross. 

After the Sicilian campaign, Ridgway 
led his troops in the Battle of Salerno, 
in Italy. Then, because of the valor and 
skill which the 82d Division had dis- 
played, it was included in the forces 
being gathered together in Britain to 
make one of the most significant efforts 
of the whole war in Europe—the invasion 
across the English Channel. 

Matthew Ridgway is the kind of gen- 
eral who never tells his men, ‘‘Go on,” 
but always says, “Come on, follow me.” 
He jumped with his paratroopers into 
Normandy on the night before the land- 
ings on the Continent. Once the para- 
troopers were on the ground Ridgway 
directed the battle with such skill and 
with such vigorous and inspiring leader- 
ship that, although the division was 
heavily outnumbered, it successfully 
trapped an enemy force made up of no 
less than four divisions. 

The ability and courage which General 
Ridgway again displayed so conspicu- 
ously in the Normandy campaign led to 
his being awarded a second Distinguished 
Service Cross and to his promotion to be 
commander of the first airborne corps 
ever to be formed in our Army. He led 
this command throughout the remainder 
of the war in Europe—the campaigns of 
northern France, the Rhineland, and the 
Bulge. He led it across the Rhine in a 
massive daylight airborne operation at 
Wesel. In this operation he was wounded 
in close combat with enemy infantry. 
When the war was drawing to a close, 
he daringly threw a bridgehead across 
the Elbe River and drove through to the 
Baltic Sea. By so doing he was able to 
reach the Baltic in time to keep the 
Russians from moving into Denmark. 
In this act alone he made a tremendous 
contribution. If the Russian troops had 
occupied Denmark, no one can guess 
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what the whole postwar history of West- 
ern Europe might have been like. 

With the end of World War II, Gen. 
eral Ridgway had a solid reputation as 
one of our most distinguished combat 
generals. He was one of the world’s 
greatest experts on airborne warfare. 
And over and over again, he had demon. 
strated the highest qualities of leader- 
ship. During World War LI, they useg 
to say, “If you’re looking for Ridgway, 
look for the most advanced outfit in the 
corps. When you get to its forward point 
you'll find Ridgway and anybody else 
who has been able to keep up.” He got 
down to the companies and the platoons. 
He carried a rifle with him whenever he 
left his command post, and plenty of 
times he used it. 

After the war he performed with con- 
spicuous success a number of valuable 
services which called for a high order 
of skill in planning and administration, 
for outstanding qualities of diplomacy 
and foresight. He worked on the United 
Nations Military Staff Committee, he 
commanded forces in the Caribbean, and 
then he became a Deputy Chief of Staff. 

He was holding that post when he 
was suddenly called upon to take com- 
mand of the Eighth Army in Korea. 

We all remember that dark December 
of 1950. The U.N. forces were retreating 
through the bitter cold. They had suf- 
fered heavy casualties. They were suf- 
fering extreme hardship. They were 
short of supplies. They had had to 
abandon quantities of equipment and 
munitions. 

When General Ridgway Janded in Ko- 
rea, we were hearing talk of a Korean 
Dunkirk, of pulling back to Japan what- 
ever we could save. 

But there was no such notion in 
Matthew Ridgway’s mind. All he said 
was, “I aim to stay.” And he stayed. 
He took over a demoralized, disspirited, 
beaten army. By the force of his re- 
markable personality, by the brilliance 
of his military skill, by the inspiration 
of his peerless leadership he infused it 
with a completely new spirit of confi- 
dence in itself and in its cause. No one 
could possibly fail to have confidence in 
such a commander. No one could pos- 
sibly have any doubts of success under 
his leadership. 

Within 3 days he had visited the com- 
mand posts of all 7 of the American di- 
visions, all 3 of the American corps, and 
2 of the 3 South Korean corps. “I am 
not interested in your plans for retreat,” 
he told the staffs. “Show me your plans 
to attack.” And within 10 days he not 
only had brought a major Chinese of- 
fensive to a halt but had launched a full- 
scale counterattack of his own. He kept 
up his aggressive tactics, driving the 
enemy steadily back—an enemy that 
never thereafter regained the strategic 
initiative from the Eighth Army. 

He did this with an Army made up of 
the same men, but men with a com- 
pletely different spirit—a spirit derived 
directly from the strength and character 
of their great commander. 

Mr. Speaker, the pages of the military 
history books, the accounts of all the 
world’s greatest commanders record no 
more remarkable achievement than that 
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of General Ridgway in the virtual mira- 
cle he wrought with the Eighth Army. 

He went on to become the Commander 
in Chief of the United Nations Command 
and of United States forces in the Far 
East, and then was called to be the Su- 
preme Allied Commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. He thus 
is the only officer ever to have held the 
supreme command in both the Far East 
and in Europe. 

A little less than 2. years ago he was 
assigned to the post of Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, the highest posi- 
tion—and the greatest responsibility— 
which can be given within our Army. 

I do not know if, outside the Army it- 
self, there is adequate realization of the 
tremendous impact of his service as the 
Army’s top officer. As Chief of Staff, he 
has unfailingly placed primary attention 
where it belongs—upon the skill, the 
stamina, and the courage of the individ- 
ual combat soldier. He has spared no 
effort to see that that soldier is provided 
with the best attainable training, the 
best equipment, the best leadership, and 
the best conditions under which to work 
and fight. He has vigorously pursued 
the development of forces realistically 
prepared to take on and successfully 
carry out any task which they could rea- 
sonably be called upon to perform. 

In seeking the development of such 
forces, General Ridgway fought what was 
perhaps one of the hardest battles of his 
career. Unlike his other battles, it did 
not end in complete victory. And yet, it 
would be wrong to say it ended in com- 
plete defeat, for because of the unques- 
tionable authority with which he pre- 
sented his views, he focused the attention 
of the public upon matters of the most 
vital import which might otherwise have 
gone unquestioned. He spoke with an 
authority based not on theory, not on 
secondhand information, but based 
solidly on intimate, personal experience 
gained in the frontlines of some of the 
most hard-fought battlefields in history. 
It was experience gained in Sicily, in 
Italy, in France, in Germany, and in 
Korea. 

But in serving as advocate for the 
cause in which he believed with all his 
mind and all his heart, he did so without 
once transgressing by a fraction of an 
inch the proper sphere of a soldier. He 
not only believes, but he exemplifies the 
principle that a soldier should give his 
conscientious advice on the choice of a 
course of action but that he should 
wholeheartedly execute his share of car- 
rying out whatever course is adopted, 
and that he should never question or 
trespass against the authority of the 
elected officials of the people to make the 
decision as to what that course will be. 

I think that the essential greatness of 
this great American is brought out 
clearly in the way that, without compro- 
mising the integrity of his convictions 
and without violating the soldier’s code 
he lives by, he conducted himself 
throughout a difficult situation with dig- 
hity, with restraint, and with unfailing 
propriety. 

Make no mistake about it. Matthew 
Ridgway is one of America’s truly great 
men. I have spoken of his brilliant 
achievements in many fields. I have not 
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mentioned his warm, human qualities as 
aman. Once in Korea he saw a soldier 
loaded down with a heavy pack and with 
bandoliers of ammunition, making his 
way up the line as best he could under 
the burden he was carrying. One of the 
soldier’s combat boots was untied, but 
he was too heavily loaded to bend over 
and tie his bootlace. All of a sudden he 
heard a voice say, ‘“‘Could I tie that lace 
for you, soldier?” And before he could 
Say anything he saw General Ridgway, 
the Army commander, kneeling in the 
mud in front of him and tying the dan- 
gling laces of his boot. That story re- 
veals volumes about Matthew Ridgway. 

He has true dignity. He has a depth 
of intellect and a depth of feeling, and 
he has greatness of soul. He has ever 
been fearless in battle, fearless in up- 
holding what he believed to be right, but 
he is humble before God. 

He is leaving the Army after 42 years 
of active service as an officer and cadet, 
and after a lifetime of dedication to his 
country. Fittingly, he is leaving the 
Army after having held its highest posi- 
tion, in which, without any question, he 
proved himself in one of the most diffi- 
cult periods of our military history to 
be one of the most outstanding Chiefs of 
Staff our Army has ever had. But his 
service to the American people is not 
ending. It is typical of the man that in 
the position he has accepted as chair- 
man of the board of a great research 
foundation he will continue to contribute 
to the welfare of the people of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us in this great 
country may be grateful, all of us may 
humbly thank God, that for these past 
years we have had the benefit of the 
selfless and devoted service of this great 
man and that for the future we have the 
inspiration of the magnificent example 
he has given us. 





Grove Patterson, of Toledo Blade, Hon- 
ored for Work for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the recent award 
given to Mr. Grove Patterson, editor in 
chief of the Toledo Blade, by the mid- 
lakes region of the United World Fed- 
eralists. 

Mr. Patterson has been named “the 
outstanding worker for peace in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan.” In making 
the award, Mr. Harry H. Hollingsworth, 
a regional vice president, said: 

After years and years of working for peace, 
Mr. Patterson has continued during the last 
year to write, speak, and work in the cause 
of world peace, 


Even those of us who do not necessar- 
ily agree completely with the United 
World Federalists will admit that they 
are sincerely doing their best for the 
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cause of peace that all of us try to serve. 
Mr. Patterson certainly deserved his 
award. For many years he has run one 
of the best newspapers in the Nation, 
one that is not afraid to criticize where 
criticism is due in the effort to keep our 
citizenry well informed. 





Farmers and Towns Imperiled by Lower 
Income 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture con- 
cluded a trip through the cotton, rice, 
and soybean areas of Texas and Arkan- 
sas, holding hearings at Jonesboro, Ark., 
in Craighead County. 

Mr. Clarence W. Adams, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Jonesboro Eve- 
ning Sun, covered the hearings for area 
newspapers, and his article printed in 
the Tuesday, June 28, issue of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, pro- 
vides the membership an excellent ac- 
count of the testimonies given your com- 
mittee. 

I wish to commend Mr. Adams for his 
factual account of the hearings and for 
the completeness of his article. Mem- 
bers of the Congress will find the infor- 
mation in this article of vital interest to 
themselves and to the people they serve: 
FARMERS AND TOWNS ARE HELD IMPERILED BY 

LOWERED INCOME—ARKANSANS TELL HOUSE 

MEMBERS OF DWINDLING CASH IN JONES- 

BORO HEARING—DISAGREE ON SUPPORTS— 

Rice, Corron, SOYBEAN GROWERS TELL 

CROWD AT COURTROOM SESSION GF PROBLEMS 

FACED IN MARKET TODAY 


(By Clarence Adams) 


JONESBORO, ARK., June 27.—Dwindling 
farm income is forcing small farmers from 
the land and threatening the existence of 
small town merchants, Mid-South farmers 
told a 10-member United States House of 
Representatives Committee on Agriculture 
here Monday. 

Representatives E. C. “Took” GaTuincs, of 
West Memphis, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Cotton, presided at the hear- 
ing, aided by Representative Pau. C. JONEs, 
of Kennett, Mo., chairman of the Soybean 
Subcommittee, and Representative Clark W. 
THOMPSON, of Texas, chairman of the Rice 
Subcommittee. 


COURTROOM JAMMED 


Craighead County courtroom, where the 
hearing was held Monday, was jammed as 
dirt farmers, planters, and farm organiza- 
tion leaders sought to hear every word. 

Bob Downs of Harrisburg, president of 
Poinsett County Farmers Union Association, 
urged the Representatives to do something 
about dwindling farm income. He asserted, 
“farmers are leaving the country,” causing 
the small town businessmen to suffer. 

Rupert Blalock of Paragould, president of 
the Arkansas Ginners Association, declared 
that to continue price supports and controls 
in the present manner “is leading us to 
doom.” But, he added, “I’m glad the de- 
cision is yours to make not mine,” referring 
as to what sort of solution might be made to 
strengthen farm prices, 
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Mr. Blalock said “to remove the supports 
of cotton, rice, and soybeans would break the 
South.” He added he personally favored re- 
moving controls and supports, but declared 
that if this is done, he would have to stop 
furnishing farmers a ginner. 

DISAGREE ON PRICE 


Representative HaRLAN HaGEN, of Califor- 
nia, interrupted Mr. Blalock to say that “a 
large cotton farmer in Texas said he could 
make a profit at 20 cents; you say it would 
take 32 cents.” 

Mr. Blalock commented the large farmers 
can and do produce cotton cheaper than the 
small farmer, but he said he would set 30 
cents as the break-even points for a 15-acre 
farmer. 

Lewis “Red” Johnson of Little Rock, State 
vice president of the Arkansas Farmers 
Union, asked the representatives to provide 
a “program of 100 percent parity, not based 
on farm needs but on the national benefit.” 
He declared the economy of the Nation de- 
pends on the family-type farmer and called 
for control program based on gross income 
per family rather than acreage. 

The president of the Arkansas Farmers 
Union, J. Albert Hopkins, was not at the 
hearing, but his statement was filed with 
the committee. 

In suggesting a solution, Mr. Hopkins 
asserted, “I believe price supports should be 
limited to what it takes to provide a farmer 
with an opportunity to earn a decent living 
for himself and his family. If this is the 
policy of Congress, as it has indicated by 
resolution, it probably could be done by 
limiting production payments to any indi- 
vidual farmer to $2,000 annually. 

“I believe you could allow the individual 
farmer full parity on his production up to 
$7,000 of gross product, and stop at that 
point,” Mr. Hopkins wrote. 

LOWER LEVEL HINTED 

Joe Hardin, president of the Arkansas 
Farm Bureau, which favors a program almost 
directly opposed to that of the Farmers 
Union, charged “We have failed miserably to 
control production.” He pointed to the sur- 
plus of about 11 million bales of cotton in 
warehouses. He called this “cause for re- 
joicing among our competitors in the world 
market.” 

Mr. Hardin called for creation of greater 
markets, adding that synthetics are being 
consumed “purely because of price competi- 
tion.” He hinted at a lower price level for 
cotton. 

In lashing out against controls, Mr. Hardin 
said it’s “not a matter of voting in favor of 
controls, but in voting against a greatly 
reduced support program.” 


In suggesting a possible solution as he 
visualized it, Mr. Hardin said he favored 
“lowering support prices and allowing in- 
creased acreage.” 

Representative GATHINGS interrupted to 
take issue with Mr. Hardin. He asserted, “I 
can't for the life ef me see how cutting the 
price of cotton and producing more acres 
is going to get rid of the surplus overnight. 
Our farmers can’t take any less money for 
their crops than they're getting right now 
and survive.” 


EXEMPTION ASKED 


Representative CLARK THOMPSON of Texas 
asked Mr. Hardin at what point he thought 
the price would have to be dropped to en- 
ter the world market. 

Mr. Hardin replied: “I can’t say.” 

Representative THOMPson pointed out that 
“what puzzles us is at what price we can 
meet the world market.” He cited that in 
India there is cheap labor. 

William Wyatt of Blytheville, State vice 
president of the Farm Bureau, spoke briefly, 
citing Farm Bureau policy. Max Miller of 
Marianna, who heads the Arkansas Farm 
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Bureau matters on labor, urged representa- 
tives to assist in getting the Mexican na- 
tional labor bill extended indefinitely with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. Miller asked revision of the social- 
security bill to eliminate what he called 
“cash labor,” explaining it is difficult to pay 
social security to cottonpickers because of 
the tremendous turnover and bookkeeping 
involved. 

Bob Smith, Walnut Ridge rice farmer 
and member of the Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Board, said he was opposed to a suggested 
two-price plan for rice. He declared growers 
“can’t undersell Asia when Asia has rice to 
sell. We couldn't do it even when we sold 
our rice for 50 cents per bushel.” 

HONORED AT BREAKFAST 


Hilton Bracey, executive vice president of 
the Missouri Cotton Producers Association, 
asserted the ‘cotton farmers will have to 
produce more cotton if they are to stay in 
business.” 

He suggested farmers must be allowed to 
produce 14 million bales to “discourage pro- 
duction of synthetics, to put the American 
cotton farmer back in the export market 
and discourage foreign production of cotton.” 

W. S. Edwards, of New Madrid, Mo., said a 
percentage of the cotton acreage must be set 
aside for new ground farmers. 

The delegation was honored at a breakfast 
Monday. They arrived at municipal airport 
Sunday night from Texas. Others participat- 
ing in the hearing -were Representative 
HARLAN HacEN, of California; Representative 
LESTER R. JOHNSON, of Wisconsin; Repre- 
sentative OLIN TEAGUE and Representative 
JOHN Dowpy, of Texas, all Democrats; Repre- 
sentative CHARLES B. HOEeEveNn, of Iowa; 
Representative Harotp O. Lovre, of South 
Dakota; and Representative Rosert D. Har- 
RISON of Nebraska, Republicans. 





Maine Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the dim view 
taken by the voters of Maine of the 
upper Colorado project is reflected in the 
following editorial appearing in the Port- 
land (Maine) Express on May 24: 

COLORADO BOONDOGGLE 


The House of Representatives certainly 
should kill the Senate-passed bill authoriz- 
ing public power and reclamation projects 
for the upper Colorado Basin. As additional 
details come in, this measure emerges as 
one of the most useless and foolish boon- 
doggles of the century. 

Official estimates of the costs of Govern- 
ment projects are notoriously low. The offi- 
cial estimate of the cost of this scheme is 
given at $1.5 billion. That means the real 
cost could be 3 or 4 times that amount. 

Even the New York Times balks at this 
proposal for needless squandering. 

“It would of course be possible,” notes the 
Times, “to grow bananas on top of the 
Rockies if one wanted to spend the money. 
But the question is, couldn’t this money be 
spent more advantageously elsewhere? Hy- 
droelectric power is important to the West, 
but is it essential to produce hydroelectric 
power at great cost when steam power can 
be produced in the same area at a fraction of 
the price?” 
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The project’s sponsors themselves concede 
that the power produced would be so ex. 
pensive that it could not be used for “com. 
petitive manufacturing.” Also, the lands to 
be reclaimed—at fabulously high prices— 
would compete with existing farmlands 
which already yield such surpluses as to face 
the Federal Government with the constant 
problem of where to find sufficient storage 
space. 

If there's one thing the country obviously 
doesn’t need at this stage of the game, it is 
the opening up of a vast new farm belt in the 
upper Colorado—at the taxpayers’ expense, 





Federal-Aid Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read H. R. 7072, the new Federal Aid 
Highway bill, writen and introduced by 
the Democratic members of the House 
Public Works Committee. I have no dif- 
ferences with many, in fact most, of the 
basic provisions of this new bill, H. R. 
7072. However, I am most emphatically 
opposed to the financing provision of this 
bill. The President’s program calls for 
financing the expanded program by 
means of a bond issue to be paid off 
from the increased revenue occurring 
from the gasoline tax which is expand- 
ing year after year. On the other hand 
the proponents of this new bill have set 
up a tax structure for the financing of 
their proposed bill that is in my judg- 
ment completely unrealistic and grossly 
unfair. The discriminatory tax placed 
burdens out of all proportion on certain 
segments of industry. Briefly they pro- 
pose to raise the present 2 cents a gallon 
Federal gas tax to 3 cents, a 50 percent 
increase, and the present 2 cents a gal- 
lon tax on diesel fuel to 6 cents, a 200 
percent increase. This tax is obviously 
grossly unfair to the users of our air- 
ways and the operators of gasoline- and 
diesel-powered small craft, as well as 
the users of diesel fuel for heating pur- 
poses, not to mention the general public 
already struggling with a tax burden out 
of all proportion to earned income. 

Aside from these fuel taxes, H. R. 7072 
comes up with a startling new proposal, 
the levying of a special tax on truck tires 
in sizes 8.50 by 18 and larger. I am 1n- 
formed that this size tire weighs approx- 
imately 100 pounds or more. The tax 
is to be 50 cents a pound on tires and 
tubes. Then, too, for the purposes of 
this act, every time the owner of a tire 
has occasion to have it retreaded or re- 
capped, he pays an additional 20 cents 
per pound tax on the overall weight of 
this same tire. 

This is an exorbitant tax. Heavy 
truck tires presently sell for approx!- 
mately $1 a pound, to which there 1s 
added a 10-percent Federal excise tax. 
Under the new proposal the sponsors of 
this bill would add 50 cents per pound. 
Thus on a 100-pound tire now sellins at 
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$100 there would be the present $10 ex- 
cise tax, plus the proposed new 50-cents- 
per-pound tax, making the cost of the 
tire $100 plus $10 plus $50, or $160, and 
with an additional tax of $20 every time 
the tire is recapped. In addition, all of 
the money derived from the new tire tax 
is to be earmarked for use on the Inter- 
state Highway System, which in the case 
of my State of Washington would in- 
volve Highway 99, running north and 
south from Vancouver to Blaine, Wash., 
and Highway 10, running east and west 
from Seattle to Spokane, Wash. Log- 
sing is one of the chief industries in the 
State of Washington, yet owing to the 
location of the camps in relation to the 
mills, logging trucks seldom use the in- 
terstate highways. Nevertheless, log- 
eing-truck owners would be compelled to 
pay this exorbitant $50 or more tax on 
every tire purchased under this bill. 
The average logging truck has a comple- 
ment of 16 tires, so that for every set of 
tires purchased an additional tax of $800 
or more would be assessed, this in addi- 
tion to the already substantial excise tax. 

2eferring once again to the staggering 
increase proposed in the gasoline and 
diesel-fuel tax, in the case of the former 
50 percent and of the latter 200 percent, 
consider the plight of the airlines, the 
owner of private airplanes and small 
craft, the farmer operating tractors and 
stationery power-driven farm equip- 
ment. All these individuals would pay 
their tax without ever using the high- 
ways for which the tax was levied. 

In my opinion this constitutes a per- 
fect example of a discriminatory tax 
bordering on confiscation, and should 
most definitely be deleted from any leg- 
islation brought before the distinguished 
Members of this House. I strongly urge 
the financing of this program be based 
on the sound business practices sug- 
gested in the administration’s recom- 
mendation, 





Massachusetts and the Nation Salute the 
Patriotic, Devoted Service of Repre- 
sentative Edith Nourse Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, during the time that most 
deserving tributes were being paid to 
our revered colleague and my dear 
friend, Mrs. EpIrH Nourse RoceErs, I was 
attending an important conference at 
the General Services Administration 
and therefore unable to be present here. 

Upon the beginning of my service in 
this House in 1947, it was my good 
fortune to be assigned to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, then presided over, 
as Chairman, by this great lady. It was 
an inspiring experience for me through 
the next 5 years to be guided, directed, 
and befriended by this wonderful woman 
whose devotion to and vigorous legisla- 
live leadership for the veterans’ cause 
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has made her a legend, not only in this 
country, but throughout the civilized 


. world. 


Gracefully kind and courteous in her 
social life, valiant and courageous as a 
conscientious legislator, inspiring in her 
energy and industry, richly endowed 
with the deepest wisdom and most 
sympathetic understanding, the name of 
EpiTtH Nourse Rocers is a shining symbol 
of the highest character, ability and 
sincerity that can be associated with the 
political life of America. I am certain 
that the people throughout the United 
States join with us of Massachusetts in 
saluting the 30 years of hard work, per- 
sonal sacrifice, and intense patriotism 
expended so enthusiastically by Mrs. 
Rocers in devoted legislative service to 
this Nation. 

In my judgment, the highest testi- 
mony of the loving esteem in which this 
gracious lady is held is revealed by the 
admiration she is accorded from all 
racial, religious, and political groups of 
the country. The legislative history of 
this era will record the personality and 
achievements of Mrs. Rocers as unique 
in our political annals and provide an 
everlasting example to the women of 
America, as indeed to the men, of true 
and faithful service to the country. 

It is my earnest prayer that the good 
Lord will bless us all with the continuing 
presence of Mrs. Rocers in our midst for 
many, many more long and fruitful 
years. 





Douglas MacArthur II, Troubleshooter at 
the Big Four Meeting—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include the fine article 
which appeared in the July issue of Na- 
tion’s Business. It deals with a man 
whose name does not appear in the news- 
paper as much as did that of his uncle. 
However, this man is doing as much, if 
not more, in writing our Nation’s history. 

The following is written about Douglas 
MacArthur IT, a career diplomat and one 
of Secretary Dulles’ closest advisors. 

The article follows: 

TROUBLESHOOTER AT THE BIG FouR MEETING 


When President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles sit down 
to talk peace with the leaders of Russia, 
Britain and France at the Big Four meet- 
ing, the news photographs of the historic 
occasion may reveal a lean, smartly dressed 
career diplomat hovering not far from Mr. 
Dulles’ elbow. Few will recognize his face 
but his name is a household word from 
Penobscot Bay to Panmunjon. 

The man who will be passing notes to 
Mr. Dulles when the talks get down to ne- 
gotiating a cold war truce is Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II, 46-year-old nephew and namesake 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

It is Mr. MacArthur’s peculiar fate that 
he is usually introduced as the general’s 
nephew, rather than by his own title, 
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Counselor of the State Department. Al- 
though he is the State Department’s trouble- 
shooter-at-large and one of Mr. Dulles’ 
closest advisers, he has learned, like his 
colleague, Under Secretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., that it is exceedingly difficult 
to make a name for yourself when the name 
you bear is already known to history. 

This hard truth was brought home to Mr. 
MacArthur, for perhaps the thousandth time, 
on a recent trip to Europe. He had wired 
ahead for hotel reservations, taking pains 
as he always does to include the numerals 
after his signature. He arrived to find the 
royal suite awaiting him—and the manager 
bitterly disappointed that his guest was not 
le général célébre. 

He experienced a similar “Oh, it’s only 
you” reaction when he came to Washington 
in early 1953 to assume his present post. 
An excited real estate man passed the word 
that Douglas MacArthur was buying a house 
in Georgetown, and several gossip columnists 
leaped to the conclusion that the general 
was going to be Mr. Eisenhower's Secretary 
of Defense. 

A surprising number of people who do 
notice the “II” after his name take him to be 
General MacArthur’s son. This puzzles Mr. 
MacArthur, since considerable publicity has 
been given to the fact that the general’s 
only son, Arthur, is just 17 years old. Mr. 
MacArthur is often tempted to shout that 
he has a daughter 1 year older than Arthur. 

Mr. MacArthur’s problem is compounded 
by the fact that he has not one, but two 
illustrious relatives. His father-in-law is 
former Vice President (now Senator) ALBEN 
W. BarRKLEY. But the cynics are wrong if 
they credit the general or the Veep with 
Mr. MacArthur’s present job. It was another 
general who plucked him from comparative 
obscurity and installed him in the top eche- 
lon of State Department policymakers. 

When General Eisenhower was preparing 
to become supreme commander of the newly 
formed North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
he instructed his chief of staff, Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, to recruit someone from the 
State Department to serve as diplomatic ad- 
viser on the SHAPE headquarters staff. 
General Gruenther chose Mr. MacArthur, 
who, as deputy director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of European Affairs, had been 
working closely with Pentagon officials on 
NATO preparations. 

General Eisenhower had expected General 
Gruenther to come up with a prominent 
ambassador. But he remembered that Mr. 
MacArthur had served as an assistant politi- 
cal adviser on his SHAEF staff during the 
liberation of France and that he had formed 
a good impression of him then. 

“O. K.; go ahead and hire him,” he said. 

General Gruenther telephoned Mr. Mac- 
Arthur at his home that evening. 

“Ike wants you to serve on his staff at 
SHAPE,” he announced. “Can you leave for 
Paris in 48 hours?” 

Mr. MacArthur stammered something 
about having a job to close out and a house 
to sell. 

“All right,’”’ said General Gruenther mag- 
nanimously: “Take a whole week.” 

Mr. MacArthur served at SHAPE for 2 years, 
helping to steer the NATO command through 
the difficulties and complications that beset 
a defense force in which 14 sovereign na- 
tions have a stake. Salving the sore spots 
of allied relations is highly confidential work 
and his efforts attracted little public at- 
tention. But his boss admired and appre- 
ciated his work. 

“Mr. MacArthur made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the success of NATO,” General 
Gruenther said recently. General Eisen- 
hower grew to trust him implicitly and to 
rely heavily on his judgment.” 

Shortly after General Eisenhower was 
elected President, Mr. MacArthur was called 
home from Europe to be Counselor of the 
State Department. There is no doubt that 
he was the President’s personal choice for 
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the post; at the time of his appointment he 
had met Mr. Dulles only once. 

The Counselor is not, as some people think, 
the State Department’s chief legal officer. 
He is precisely what the title implies—a man 
who gives top-level advice and counsel to 
the Secretary of State. On the Depart- 
ment’s organizational chart, the office ranks 
below the two Deputy Under Secretaries of 
State and above the eight Assistant Secre- 
taries. Actually, the Counselor's influence 
on foreign policy may be much greater than 
that of the Deputy Under Secretaries. These 
officials are heavily burdened with adminis- 
trative duties, whereas he is deliberately 
freed from routine responsibilities to devote 
his full attention to major current projects 
and policy decisions. Mr. MacArthur’s pred- 
ecessor in the post was Charles E. Bohlen, 
now Ambassador to Russia. Mr. Bohlen’s 
predecessor was George F. Kennan. 

Both Mr. Bohlen and Mr. Kennan oper- 
ated primarily as heavy-duty thinkers and 
as experts on Russia. Mr. MacArthur has 
taken on, in addition to the Counselor’s tra- 
ditional advisory role, many of the opera- 
tional functions of Ambassador at Large, a 
post formerly held by Philip C. Jessup and 
now vacant. 

It was in this latter capacity, for example, 
that he took charge last year of prepara- 
tions for the Manila Conference at which 
the southeast Asia collective defense pact 
was signed. The fact that this Conference 
went off without a serious hitch and pro- 
duced a treaty which is now regarded as a 
keystone of the free world’s defenses against 
Red China’s imperialism is testimony to his 
skill in the unromantic but important work 
that diplomats call coordinating. 

Coordinating is gobbledygook for two of 
the essential task of diplomacy: First, iron- 
ing out as many differences as possible before 
the formal negotiations begin; and second, 
making sure that our foreign policy doesn’t 
go off halfcocked out of ignorance of how 
the other fellow feels. 


In these intramural negotiations Mr. Mac- 
Arthur is careful never to gloss over any dif- 
ferences that crop up. He feels that it is 
his job not to bury conflicting viewpoints 
but to pinpoint the exact areas of disagree- 
ment. This gives the Secretary of State, and 
if necessary the President, an accurate pic- 
ture of the choices and consequences in- 
volved in executive decisions. It also insures 
that any official or agency whose position 
is overruled will recognize the fact and fall 
in line with the decided course of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Once United States policy for the Manila 
Conference had been threshed out and a 
proposed draft of the treaty prepared, Mr. 
MacArthur began meeting informally and in- 
dividually with Washington representatives 
of the other pact nations. This shirtsleeves 
diplomacy began in July, nearly 2 months 
before the conference convened. In late 
August, Mr. MacArthur flew to Manila where 
an eight-nation working group proceeded to 
hammer out the actual terms of the treaty. 
By the time the foreign ministers arrived, 
virtually everything had been settled except 
the wording of the key clause committing 
the signatories to come to each other's aid 
in case of attack. 

Here there were basic differences—some of 
the Asian nations wanted a more sweeping 
pledge than the United States was prepared 
to give. With lesser problems out of the way, 
the foreign ministers were able to agree on 
this clause in a couple of days, and the 
treaty was signed in an impressive display 
of speed and harmony. 

Although the Manila Pact was perhaps 
his greatest personal triumph, Mr. Mac- 
Arthur played a similar advance man role 
in other major international conferences, in- 
cluding the December 1953 Big Three meet- 
ing at Bermuda and the January 1954 Big 
Four foreign ministers meeting in Berlin. 
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He has been deeply involved in the prepa- 
rations for the coming meeting at the sum- 
mit since the first diplomatic feelers were 
put out early this spring. If Mr. Molotov 
throws a curve, Mr. MacArthur should be in 
& position to give Mr. Dulles a quick, whis- 
pered briefing on any previous consideration 
which United States, British, and French 
experts have given that matter. 





Douglas MacArthur II Troubleshooter at 
the Big Four Meeting—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the concluding part of 
the article from Nation’s Business con- 
cerning Douglas MacArthur IT: 


Mr. MacArthur has found advising Mr. 
Dulles a highly nomadic occupation. The 
Secretary has a habit of ordering up his 
airplane and flying to wherever he thinks 
personal diplomacy may help settle a crisis. 
Usually Mr. MacArthur has to pack his bags 
in a hurry (his wife says they are never 
really unpacked) and roar away with his 
boss. Since he became counselor in early 
1953, Mr. MacArthur has logged approxi- 
mately 168,000 miles of air travel, some of 
it on his own missions, but most often in 
the company of Mr. Dulles. He has made 
10 visits to Paris, 4 to London, 3 to Bonn, 
2 each to Taipei and Manila, and one each 
to Rome, The Hague, Brussels, Luxembourg, 
Cairo, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Amman, Damas- 
cus, Beirut, Baghdad, Riyadh, Dhahran, 
New Delhi, Karachi, Istanbul, Ankara, 
Athens, Tripoli, Bermuda, Berlin, Geneva, 
Milan, Tokyo, Bangkok, Rangoon, Saigon, 
Phnom Penh, Vientiane, Ottawa, and 
Vienna. 

We winces, however, when someone sug- 
gests that he has seen a lot of the world 
at the taxpayers’ expense. What he usually 
sees is the road between the airport and 
the United States Embassy, and the four 
walls of a conference room. From these 
vantage points, he has discovered, the land- 
scapes of Paris and Phnom Penh are re- 
markably similar. 

When he does get home to Washington, 
Mr. MacArthur earns his $15,000 a year by 
putting in a 12-hour day, 6-day week at 
the State Department with about half of 
his evenings requisitioned for official so- 
cial occasions, and a good many Sunday 
afternoons devoted to conferences at Mr. 
Dulles’ home. 

His day begins at 6:45 a. m., when he 
goes to the study of his federal period house 
in Georgetown to read the New York Times 
and the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald while eating an unvarying breakfast 
of orange juice, melba toast, and coffee. 
He usually gets to his office by 8 a.m. There 
he spends another hour reading the secret 
messages and diplomatic reports that have 
arrived overnight. 

By 9:15, Mr. MacArthur is ready for the 
Secretary’s daily staff conference. It often 
lasts from 45 minutes to an hour, and is at- 
tended by Mr. MacArthur, Mr. Hoover, 
Deputy Undersecretaries Loy Henderson and 
Robert D. Murphy, and the assistant secre- 
taries. It is a key part of the formal ma- 
chinery for making State Department policy 
on all current problems. 
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Mr. Dulles spent much of his adult life 
preparing for his present job, and he 
brought to it definite ideas about United 
States foreign policy. This fact, coupled 
with his far-ranging travels and his de- 
termination to conduct personally as many 
important negotiations as possible, has ex- 
posed him to the charge that he tries to run 
the State Department as a one-man show. 

Mr. MacArthur, who has a high regard for 
Mr. Dulles, contends that the Secretary's 
daily staff meeting and other policy meet- 
ings on specific problems refute this allega- 
tion. He says Mr. Dulles demands candid 
advice from his subordinates and if one of 
his own pet ideas is vulnerable, “he wants 
it shot down in flames.” 

“In fact,” Mr. MacArthur says, “I have 
never known a man who so thoroughly ex- 
poses his thoughts and ideas to his advisers 
for honest opinions. He does not like ‘yes 
men.’” 

When the staff meeting adjourns, Mr. Mac- 
Arthur returns to his office, but he is usually 
interrupted several times by telephone calls 
summoning him back to Mr. Dulles’ office. 
If the call is urgent—and during periods of 
great international stress it often is—he 
barrels out of his office with the fieet- 
footed grace of a natural athlete who won 
his letter in football at Yale. But the time 
that he saves by good brokenfield running 
down the corridor is usually lost when he 
arrives at the do-it-yourself private elevator 
that runs to the executive sanctum. In his 
impatience, he frequently stalls the mecha- 
nism entirely by jamming 3 or 4 buttons at 
once. 

This streak of impatience appears to be a 
factor in what his associates identify as both 
his outstanding virtue and his chief handi- 
cap. On the good side, it is reflected in a 
hard-driving passion to get ahead with a 
project, and an almost ruthless dedication of 
time and energy to the problem at hand. 
On the debit side, it shows up in occasional 
outbursts of temper—which he himself de- 
plores—and an inability at times to hide 
the fact that he does not suffer fools gladly. 

It may also help to explain why, with Mr. 
MacArthur, as with his famous uncle, people 
tend to divide into two camps: those who 
admire him tremendously, and those who 
cannot abide him. 

Candid appraisals that were solicited 
through numerous State Department offices 
included such diverse comments as: 

From a veteran ambassador: “He is one 
of the best men we have in the foreign serv- 
fce. He is forceful, persuasive, a skillful 
negotiator, and has highly developed powers 
of analysis.” 

A second-echelon career Official: “He can 
be nice or nasty, depending on his mood. 
Frankly, he irks the hell out of me.” 

A subordinate: “He is a driver, but he 
drives himself harder than anyone else. The 
one thing in his mind is to get the job done.” 

An equal on the policy level: “I rate his 
intelligence and ability highly. He is ex- 
tremely direct and has a faculty for cutting 
through the underbrush and getting to the 
real problem. I have found him most coop- 
erative, but he has a few personal qualities 
that irritate some people. I think there is 
also a dab of jealousy here and there about 
his rapid rise.” 

The pattern of these comments suggests 
that, in Mr. MacArthur’s case, familiarity 
breeds respect. The people who know him 
best and who have worked most closely with 
him have the highest regard for him. 

It is easy to misjJudge Mr. MacArthur on 
the basis of casual acquaintance. The first 
time I saw him, he was addressing a lunch- 
eon of the Overseas Writers Club in Wash- 
ington. His manner was reserved, even aloof. 
He spoke precisely, choosing each word with 
obvious care, in an accent born of an Ivy 
League education and many years abroad 
I commented to a luncheon companion that 
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“ne looks like a pretty stuffy type.” Later, 
in private conversations under more relaxed 
circumstances, I found him a friendly, gre- 
garious extrovert with a great deal of per- 
sonal charm. 

The public’s legitimate concern, of course, 
is not with the MacArthur personality but 
with his ability. How much wisdom, expe- 
rience and skill does he contribute to the 
delicate task of keeping the peace? 

In seeking an answer to this question, we 
run up against the fact that a confidential 
adviser, by the nature of his job, cannot be 
judged by the same yardstick as an executive. 
It is the executive, in this case Mr. Dulles, 
who inevitably gets credit or blame, and Mr. 
MacArthur is too loyal to his boss either to 
claim or disavow the authorship of any par- 
ticular aspect of United States policy. 

The consensus of his closest colleagues’ 
opinions is that he is a superior diplomatic 
technician, and a shrewd analyst of tactical 
problems, but not a profound thinker of Mr. 
Kennan’s caliber. To put it differently, he is 
more concerned with making current United 
States foreign policy work than with brood- 
ing over different and possibly better solu- 
tions to the ultimate questions of atomic age 
diplomacy. Someone once described him as 
a carpenter rather than an architect of our 
basic cold war strategy, and he accepts this 
as a fair description. 

One of Mr. MacArthur’s most appealing 
traits is his unabashed enthusiasm for his 
job and his organization. He loves diplo- 
macy, even the tedious aspects of it, and his 
attitude toward the Foreign Service is like 
that of an old leatherneck toward the United 
State Marine Corps. 

His never regretted decision in favor of a 
diplomatic career was made when he was 14, 
an age when by all logic he should have had 
his heart set on going to West Point or An- 
napolis. All of his family antecedents 
pointed him toward a military career. His 
grandfather, Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, 
had been a famous soldier; his Uncle Douglas 
was making a brilliant record in the Army; 
and his father, Arthur MacArthur, Jr., was 
a captain in the Navy. 

In 1923, Captain MacArthur’s ship took 
the Secretary of the Navy on a goodwill tour 
of Japan. With a view toward introducing 
his son early to shipboard life, Captain 
MacArthur asked and received permission 
for young Douglas to go along. They sailed 
from Hampton Roads in May, visited the 
West Indies, Panama, Hawaii, Japan, China 
and the Philippines. 

At each port of call, Douglas was placed 
in the custody of the local United States con- 
sul, or embassy staff, while his father was 
involved in ceremonial duties. He took a 
great liking to the Foreign Service people 
who cared for him and for the kind of life 
they led in faraway, exotic places. When 
the cruise ended in September, Douglas had 
firmly made up his mind that he would join 
the Foreign Service when he grew up. 

His father, who died a few years later, 
assented. Douglas was sent to Milton Acad- 
emy, a fashionable prep school near Boston, 
and then to Yale, where he majored in history 
and broke his nose three times running inter- 
ference for Albie Booth. 

He graduated from Yale in 1932 and passed 
the examinations for admission to the For- 
eign Service. But a long waiting list was 
ahead of him, and it was 1935 before his 
appointment came through. He spent the 
intervening 3 years plying the family trade 
as a lieutenant in the Army. He was sta- 
tioned at various Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps in Virginia, an humble duty 
ameliorated somewhat by the fact that he 
often spent his weekends in Washington as 
the house guest of the Army Chief of Staff, 
his Uncle Douglas. 

When he was finally appointed as a For- 
eign Service officer, he spent routine tours 
ol duty as a vice consul in Vancouver and 
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Naples. Then, in 1938, he was sent to the 
Paris Embassy. He left Paris shortly before 
the Nazis overran it in 1940, and followed 
the French Government to Vichy. His war- 
time work in Vichy had the cloak-and-dag- 
ger overtones that are always associated with 
a diplomatic career in the movies but only 
rarely in real life. One of his jobs was to 
help arrange escape routes for Allied fliers 
shot down over Europe, and he worked close- 
ly with the French underground. 

Many of the leaders of the French resist- 
ance movement whom he met clandestinely 
in those furtive days are now leaders of 
the French Government, and Mr. Mac- 
Arthur's war-born friendship with them has 
helped to smooth over many a postwar 
French-United States diplomatic misunder- 
standing. 

The Germans moved into Vichy in 1942, 
and Mr. MacArthur was sent to an intern- 
ment camp where he stayed until March 
1944, when he was repatriated in an ex- 
change of diplomatic personnel. 

In June of that year, General Eisenhower's 
forces invaded Europe and within a month 
Mr. MacArthur was on his way back to 
France to serve as an assistant political ad- 
viser on the Eisenhower staff, a job in which 
he made good use of his contacts with the 
French underground. Paris was liberated in 
August, and Mr. MacArthur returned to the 
embassy he had fled 4 years before. He 
stayed there, as first secretary, until 1948. In 
1949, he was brought back to Washington 
to be chief of the State Department's West- 
ern European Division and subsequently 
deputy director of the Office of European 
Affairs, the post in which General Gruenther 
discovered him. 

That part of Mr. MacArthur’s life which 
is not devoted to his country’s service is 
built around the two women who have 
shared his nomadic existence for 21 and 18 
years respectively. Mrs. MacArthur, the for- 
mer Laura Louise Barkley, is a gracious and 
charming Kentuckian who inherited her 
father’s sense of humor and a good deal of 
his skill as a raconteur. Their daughter, 
christened Laura but always called Mimi, 
is a senior at the fashionable Holton Arms 
School in Washington. 

Mr. MacArthur’s only real complaint about 
his job is that the long hours, the frequent 
trips abroad and the interminable social 
obligations leave him too little time for 
family life. 

At least 3, sometimes 4, evenings a 
week, Mr. and Mrs. MacArthur have to dress 
up and go out to a party given by or for 
someone of diplomatic importance. Mrs. 
MacArthur tries to minimize the impact of 
the social circuit on her husband’s health 
(and her own) by arranging their calendar 
so that they alternate an evening out with 
an evening at home. 

The off-night-at-home is Mr. MacArthur’s 
main joy in life, and he plans carefully in 
advance how he will spend these few ra- 
tioned hours with his family. Dinner is a 
pleasant ritual that recalls their long resi- 
dence in France. Mr. MacArthur has what 
his wife calls gourmet taste and a spartan 
conscience—he likes good food and vintage 
wines, but has an ex-athlete’s fear of gain- 
ing weight. After dinner, Mr. MacArthur 
likes to watch the fights or a baseball game 
on television. He is a die-hard fan of the 
Washington Senators. 

Aside from Mrs. MacArthur and Mimi, the 
person closest to Mr. MacArthur is his 
widowed mother, who lives in Washington, 
and with whom he visits frequently. He also 
sees a lot of the Veep, who once counseled 
his daughter not to marry that young fel- 
low MacArthur and traipse all around the 
world, but who now regards his son-in-law 
as the paragon of all filial virtues. He calls 
on General MacArthur whenever he goes to 
New York, but their relationship, while 
warm and cordial, is no closer than could be 
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expected of an uncle and nephew who spent 
most of their adult lives on opposite sides 
of the earth. 

From the public utterances of the general 
and Mr. MacArthur, there would seem to be 
divergencies in their views on foreign policy. 
The general on numerous occasions has at- 
tacked the collective security concept which 
was expressed in the NATO and SEATO 
pacts, and which has become the founda- 
tion stone of United States cold war policy. 
Mr. MacArthur believes that collective secu- 
rity—a network of alliances against Com- 
munist aggression in which each nation is 
@ full, free and willing partner—offers the 
best hope of maintaining peace and free- 
dom, 





To Aid Arab Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the New 
York Times is deserving of our attention. 
It appeared in the June 28, 1955, edition 
of the New York Times: 


To Arm ARAB REFUGEES—ACTION TO SUPPLE- 
MENT TOKEN ENTRY OF HOMELESS PROPOSED 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NEw YorkK TIMES: 

With a sense of gratitude we noted the re- 
cent arrival in the United States of the first 
of some 2,000 Arab refugees from the Near 
East who are to be settled here under the 
President’s Refugee and Relief Act. 

We were gratified because such an act of 
hospitality demonstrates once again Amer- 
ica’s concern for the tempest tost and her 
desire to provide them with the opportunity 
for a new life. 

We are confident that the American credo 
will be strengthened by this newest group of 
immigrant peoples. The bonds of fellowship 
forged in America between peoples of every 
conceivable background prove in a very con- 
crete way that peace and brotherhood can be 
the lot of diverse nations as well. 


ARAB STATES’ CONTRIBUTION 


We hope that America’s good faith in re- 
ceiving some of the Arab refugees will in- 
spire greater efforts on the part of the Arab 
states to resettle the great bulk of the refu- 
gees sheltered by them but given little op- 
portunity to contribute their labor to their 
host lands. 

Israel, as well—in an atmosphere of peace 
which has not yet dawned—will contribute 
more to the solution of this problem. It 
should be remembered, however, that Israel 
has already received 3,500 Arab refugees in 
her program to reunite families separated 
by war, and has accepted as citizens some 
30,000 who infiltrated into Israel. Just prior 
to the signing of the armistice agreements 
Israel had an Arab population of about 
70,000. Today, due to boundary adjust- 
ments and this acceptance of Arab infiltrees 
and returnees, the Arab population in Israel 
is approximately 180,000. 

In a peace settlement an accounting of the 
property abandoned by the Arab refugees 
could be made and the moneys in payment 
would help greatly in the resettlement pro- 
gram. The Jordan River development plan 
advanced by Ambassador Eric Johnston and 
the various development schemes proposed 
by the United Nations would, if accepted 
and implemented, go a long way toward wip- 
ing out one of the world’s many refugee 
problems. 
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We are proud that the United States is 
doing its share by receiving at least a token 
number of the refugees, by advancing the 
Johnston plan for the joint use by Arabs 
and Israelis of the Jordan River, and by 
contributing generously ($124,450,000 from 
1950 to December 1, 1954) for the care of the 
refugees under the United Nations Relief and 
Work Agency. 

INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


Lest we be complacent about this matter, 
at least two matters of action are required 
of the American people. First, they must 
urge our Government administrators of the 
President’s Refugee and Relief Act to facili- 
tate the coming of the 2,000 Arab refugees, 
and express their own willingness to aid in 
their integration into the American social 
and economic life. 

Second, they should urge our State De- 
partment to work more forthrightly than 
they have thus far to urge meetings of Israeli 
and Arab leaders, so that a negotiated settle- 
ment might bring a greater measure of secu- 
rity and promise to all the Arab and Jewish 
refugees in the Near East. 

MARSHALL N. DANA, 

Assistant to the President, United 
States National Bank, Portland, 
Oreg. 

WILLIAM STUART NELSON, 

Dean, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. : 

GLENN R. PHILLIPS, 
Bishop (Methodist), Denver, Colo. 
CHARLES J. TURCK, 


President, Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN, 
Christ Church (Methodist), New 


York City. 
NEw YorK, June 20, 1955. 





Faith in Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable James P. McGranery, the distin- 
guished former Attorney General of the 
United States and a former Member of 
this House, recently delivered a very in- 
spiring address on the subject “Faith in 
Our Time” on a radio program of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Many of our colleagues here, I am 
sure, will recall his distinguished service 
in this House during the 75th, 76th, 77th, 
and 78th Congresses, comprising the 
years 1937 through 1943. In November 
1943 he resigned to become an assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States, a post which he held for 3 years. 
In October 1946 he was named United 
States district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, serving until 
1952 when he was appointed Attorney 
General in the Cabinet of President 
Harry S. Truman. 

James McGranery was a most out- 
standing Attorney General, one who 
placed duty to country above his own 
personal interests and those of his fam- 
ily by relinquishing a lifetime high judi- 
cial post to accept a short-term appoint- 
ment in the Cabinct. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
into the Recorp his radio address, which 
he delivered on June 8, 1955: 

FAITH IN Our TIME 
(By Hon. James P. McGranery) 


My gratitude for the gift of faith is like 
the thankfulness that fills all of our hearts 
for the sunlight that makes our days golden 
and for the power of love that gives meaning 
to living. 

If I speak of faith as a gift, it is in recogni- 
tion of the fact that I have been blessed with 
faith since childhood, through no merit on 
my part; for, like so many of my brothers, 
I have been heir to the infinite merits of Our 
Saviour, who suffered and died in order to 
bring men to His divine Father. 

Throughout the varied happenings of my 
life, I have been given fortitude in my con- 
victions as I repeated again and again the 
familiar, age-old yet ever new beliefs that 
have come down to us from the apostles 
whom Jesus bade to go forth and teach. 

Any attempt to paraphrase for the ears of 
other men the creed that I recite in solitude 
would fail, perhaps, to clarify the faith that 
I have tried, with God’s he!p, to follow. 

And so, today, with humility and profound 
appreciation, I am happy to say to you that: 
“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. And in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God. Born 
of the Father before ali ages. God of God, 
Light of Light, True God of True God. Be- 
gotten not made; being of one substance with 
the Father; by whom all things were made. 
Who for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven. And was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary; and was 
made man. He was crucified also for us, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, and was buried. 
And the third day He rose again according to 
the Scriptures. He ascended into heaven, He 
sitteth at the right hand of the Father. And 
He shall come again with glory to judge both 
the living and the dead; of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end. And I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life; Who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son. 
Who together with the Father and the Son is 
adored and glorified. Who spake by the 
prophets. And in one holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. I confess one baptism for 
the remission of sins. And I look for the 
resurrection of the dead. And the life of the 
world to come.” 

Certainly, without the radiant sunlight of 
faith, without hope and love, this world, 
where good and evil are locked in mortal 
combat; where godless men of the Kremlin 
strive for sovereignty over the souls of men; 
where “there is no lasting city;” and where 
the petty hates of little men aim barbed 
arrows at the “tranquil order” of a task com- 
pleted; this world—would be dark and cold 
and full of despair. 

Indeed, problems confront all of us; yet no 
matter how difficult, how baffling at first 
glance, they can be solved with the aid of 2 
criteria—2 measuring rods of motive and 
purpose—the 2 commandments that our 
Lord gave to the Pharisee, a doctor of the law, 
who asked, “Master, which is the great com- 
mandment of the law?” 

Jesus said to him: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with they whole 
mind. This is the greatest and the first 
commandment. And the second is like to 
this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments depend- 
eth the whole law and the prophets.” Thus 
we have come to know that justice, and 
truth, and love, must walk hand in hand— 
even as we do with our brothers. For, all of 
us are related to each other by the bond of 
God’s love and our reflected love of Him and 
His image in all men of all time, everywhere. 
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We are God's creatures, sharing the same 
origin, nature, and destiny—as America’s 
forefathers declared in Jefferson’s immortal 
document which founded our Nation, deqj- 
cating it to the liberty men need if they are 
to pursue happiness in time and for eternity. 

We know, too, that our Lord came to bring 
peace to all men of good will. = 

In this, His divine migsion, each of us js 
destined to share some part. 

And so, I pray that every day in some small, 
hidden way, I may have grace to act, to bring 
peace, “the tranquillity of order” to some 
neighbor; a peace shared through our love of 
God, and love of God’s image in my neigh- 
bor and in myself—translating into reality 
the brotherhood of men under the father- 
hood of God. 

This I believe: “I can do all things in Him 
who strengthens me.” 





Bill of Rights Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a joint resolution to designate 
December 15 of each year as Bill of 
Rights Day. Ratification of the Bill of 
Rights originally took place on Decem- 
ber 15, 1791. ‘This year we shall cele- 
brate the 164th anniversary of this his- 
toric event. 

The Bill of Rights, which encompasses 
the first 10 amendments to the United 
States Constitution, guarantees to the 
American people our fundamental free- 
doms: Freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and press, freedom of peaceful 
assembly, and the freedom to petition 
for redress of grievances. The preserva- 
tion of these constitutional guaranties 
and privileges from which all American 
citizens benefit can best be achieved 
through eternal vigilance and a fuller 
appreciation of the true meaning of 
these American rights and principles. 

Only through a fuller knowledge and 
understanding of these rights by the 
American people throughout the length 
and breadth of our country can they act 
with courage and determination, in 
unity and in strength, to uphold these 
rights and safeguard them from being 
distorted and destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, my resolution authorizes 
the President of the United States to is- 
sue annually a proclamation setting 
aside December 15th as an occasion for 
public celebration, calling upon officials 
of the Government to display the flag 
of our country on all public buildings, 
and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the day with appropr!- 
ate ceremonies. 

I suggest that the first of these annual 
proclamations be issued beginning with 
1955 and that the event be celebrated on 
a nationwide scale. In order to have 
sufficient time to make the neecssary 
preparations, I urge the Congress to give 
my resolution early consideration and 
prompt approval. 





Security Risks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, suppose your mother-in-law, 
20 years before you ever knew her, had 
gone to some meetings of the American 
League Against War and Facism and 
contributed to what she thought was a 
legitimate antiwar movement. 

Suppose your wife’s uncle, Dave, a 
wounded veteran of World War I, had 
been a leader in the bonus march back 
in the Herbert Hoover administration, 
and had helped to plan some of the “di- 
rect action” strategy for that unhappy 
army of unemployed and undernourished 
veterans. 

Suppose your sister’s brother-in-law 
had once gone to some leftwing meetings 
while in college. 

Could you, under those circumstances, 
prove you were not a security risk to the 
United States? 

Note, now, that in none of these cases 
were you personally involved—no ques- 
tion of your own participation in Com- 
munist activities of any sort, no ac- 
cusation that you had subscribed to any 
of the wrong magazines or had ever read 
the Daily Worker, or had otherwise done 
anything the least bit out of line. In 
fact, you might be a decorated and 
wounded war veteran. 

The point is that we are having case 
after case of this sort—not of “guilt by 
association” but of “guilt by marriage 
or inheritance”—coming to light most 
every month. Many never do come to 
light. But those which do frequently 
give those of us in Congress who learn 
about them a nauseated feeling, as if we 
were seeing a running sore in the body 
politic of free America. 


No one argues that Americans must 
not take every step to protect our coun- 
try against subversion and infiltration by 
communism. We have devoted billions 
of dollars to that for these past many 
years. The FBI and the Central In- 
telligence Agency have money for every 
possible need they tell Congress they 
want it for. We do not ever stint on 
appropriations for such work. 

But we find innocent people being 
kicked out of career Government jobs be- 
cause they have relatives who were sus- 
pected of having leftwing sympathies, or 
who once attended leftwing affairs. The 
most frightful type of security trouble 
I have come across is that which hits a 
career soldier or airman who is suddenly 
handed a discharge from the service be- 
cause of a mother-in-law’s activities 20 
years ago or a far-removed cousin’s mix- 
up with a leftwing union or other outfit. 

I have personally intervened in such 
a case and have found that the military 
services suddenly get a little more care- 
ful and much more reasonable about 
these matters when Members of Congress 
Show an interest in a particular case. 
Otherwise, the poor fellow would be out 
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on his ear—and identified for the rest 
of his life as an unworthy officer or non- 
com who had to be kicked out of the serv- 
ice because he was a security risk. 

No American should sit by and let any 
public official push him around in viola- 
tion of law and decency. If it involves a 
Federal! official, I would want people from 
my district to call it to my attention. Of 
course, any citizen automatically feels 
persecuted when he runs into trouble 
with a public official, but it is not too 
hard to tell a legitimate complaint from 
one of the crybaby kind. 

On this coming Fourth of July week- 
end, besides taking our lives in our hands 
on the highways, I would suggest we also 
take into our hands the text of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and read it 
again; and see how the Founding Fathers 
reacted to denial of their rights as hu- 
man beings and to attacks upon their 
dignity as men. 

Thanks to the courts, to Congress, and 
to a lot of individuals who have insisted 
on standing up for their rights, the 
Eisenhower administration’s security 
hysteria is now beginning to simmer 
down. The suppression of news which it 
has invoked against our newspapers on 
security grounds is now under such fire 
from the press it may soon be replaced 
with a much more intelligent approach 
to the security information problem. 

Let us hope so. For we can make our 
Government so secure, you know, that it 
does not dare do anything for fear of 
breaching security. We can deny se- 
curity clearance to the Oppenheimers 
and Einsteins and other scientists who 
were not always too careful with whom 
they associated, and the first thing we 
know America may have lost the race for 
scientific leadership behind an Iron Cur- 
tain of our own. 

Death to the Communist atomic 
espionage agents. But let us use come 
commonsense about calling a career sol- 
dier a security risk and dismissing him 
from the service just because his wife 
had parents or in-laws who associated 
with some peculiar crackpots 25 years 
ago. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses o* such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Address by Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, of 
Washington, Before International Lu- 
theran Laymen’s League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MaGnuson] be- 
fore the Igternational Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League at Seattle, Wash., on June 
29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
oF WASHINGTON, BEFORE INTERNATIONAL 
LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, SEATTLE, 
WasH., JUNE 29, 1955 


I come before you this morning as a 
Lutheran layman—who was born into the 
Lutheran Church as it were—who has spent 
his entire life there—and as a United States 
Senator who has served in that body for 11 
years after an 8-year apprenticeship as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

As we all know, the Lutheran Church is not 
a politcally minded church. It was the first 
church to insist upon the complete separa- 
tion of church and state—a conception that 
was later to become one of the basic prin- 
ciples incorporated in the Constitution of 
the United States, 

There is, however, a close tie between the 
two. Being a United States Senator, I find 
it quite impossible not also to be a Lutheran 
and to carry over the teachings and concepts 
I acquired as a boy. 

I was raised in a Lutheran church back in 
North Dakota. Dr. Stub was the pastor. His 
son is here in Seattle, the pastor of the Em- 
manuel Lutheran Church, of which I am a 
member. 

As Lutherans, we have always stood for the 
separation of the church and state. Luther 
himself fought as persistently against the 
encroachment of the state upon the church 
as against oppression of the church by the 
State. He felt that the ordinary man was 
endowed with enough integrity and insight 
to administer civil affairs with justice and 
equity—but that it was the duty of the 
church to inculcate the virtues of humility, 
patience, and charity to temper and give 
direction to his administration. 

In thinking over what I should say to you 
this morning, I reviewed decisions I have 
made as a Congressman and fought for and 
I have been surprised at the number of these 
that have been influenced by my Lutheran 
training, 

In politics, of all places, a person's funda- 
mental conceptions of human relations, his 
Sense of duty and responsibility—come to 
the surface every day. 
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I believe in the separation of the church 
and state—that every man’s religious and 
political beliefs should be respected. This 
goes for the individual citizen as well as the 
state. No man should take up where the 
state leaves off and promote intolerance, 
prejudice, and hatred on religious or political 
grounds. 

I also feel that the state or the government 
has a definite, but sometimes not well de- 
fined, responsibility to its citizens. I feel 
there is enough hardship. Ill fortune, lack 
of opportunity, enough just plain misery in 
human life, without the state adding to it 
with laws that grant small groups special 
privileges or with laws permitting one group 
to prey upon another legally. I feel, what is 
more, that it is the duty of the government 
to see that hardship is lightened—that ill 
fortune is minimized—that opportunity is 
equalized and that just plain misery is 
abolished. 

All this, I think you will agree, is both 
Lutheran and Christian. What is more, I feel 
that since I have been given the job of repre- 
senting a lot of people in the most powerful 
legislative body in the world, I should do 
something about it. 

This comes down to what you might call 
applied Christianity. And it is my opinion, 
that by applied Christianity, and by applied 
Christianity only, have we created a strong 
and prosperous Nation and can we meet with 
any hope of success the terrible challenge 
that faces us today throughout the world. It 
is not only what we believe that counts— 
it is, in larger measure, what we do about it. 
The golden rule is of no use to anyone if it 
is not put to work. 

One of the outstanding examples of applied 
Christianity comes from your group. Look 
at the birth of the organization. The Mis- 
souri Synod was having a tough struggle 
back in the early depression when a group of 
laymen met, affirmed positively that the work 
of the church was the work of the laymen. 
That is why we have the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League. That is why it has grown so much 
since that early roundtable session. That is 
why you will continue to grow just as long 
as the Christianity can be applied in the 
other important avenues of the church that 
you are broadening and using in your daily 
lives. 

I am going to take a few examples from 
my own political experience and hope they 
will not sound presumptuous. 

Back in the very early thirties—1932—I 
was elected to the State legislature here in 
Washington. I was pretty young then. 
Everyone was broke. The fabulous purchas- 
ing power of the United States we boast 
about today was nonexistent. People were 
hungry, and through no fault of their own. 
All had been thrifty, useful citizens. The 
injustice of the whole thing kept me awake 
nights. I felt that any government worth 
its salt had a responsibility to see that such 
a thing could never happen again. 

What did we do? A fewof us got together 
and wrote up a State social-security bill. 
We used to work on it at night and we had 
a lot of good legal assistance because the best 
lawyers were as broke as everyone else. The 
result was that I introduced the first social- 
security bill that was ever passed in this 
country. Later I had the honor of having 
our bill taken as the basis of the social- 


security bill passed by Congress which is in 
effect today. 

We did two other things at that session, 
too. I got through the first bill abolishing 
the poorhouse and started a long fight to 
stop corporations from making excess profits 
out of such things as electricity, which every- 
one has to use. 

Along this same line of applied Christian- 
ity there is another instance I would like to 
tell you about. I have been called the father 
of cancer research, of government research to 
save human life, and of the National Insti- 
tute of Health. , 

This is not entirely true. I was one of 
many—but I did lead off, and the best scien- 
tists of the country did camp in my office for 
2 years while we put over the National 
Science Foundation bill without any fanfare 
at all. 

It happened this way. When I got to Con- 
gress back in 1937 I was under the tutelage, 
more or less, of Homer T. Bone, a Senator 
from this State. We were struck by an in- 
consistency which we felt intolerable. Uncle 
Sam was spending millions to cure disease 
in cattle, to exterminate beetles in timber, 
and rust in wheat, but not one cent to con- 
trol the diseases that were taking human 
lives and hospitalizing millions. Today you 
can scarcely believe it. Up to that time, 
however, the only research for the control 
of disease had been done by the Army for 
its own purposes, especially to wipe out yel- 
low fever at the Panama Canal, which the 
Army controlled. 

Cancer, then as now, was the great killer. 
We introduced a bill putting the Govern- 
ment in the research business. I got the 
money through the House. Bone handled 
the Senate. And believe it or not, some of 
the best medical talent in the Nation came 
to Washington, called us socialists, insisted 
this was not the Government’s responsibility, 
that the medical profession could do it bet- 
ter themselves. 

Later when I became a Senator, toward the 
end of the last war, Dr. Vannevar Bush and 
a group of the best-known scientists in the 
country came down and asked me to help 
expand this small cancer program. 

As head of the Government’s scientific 
research then, Dr. Bush had set up teams of 
scientists, provided them with funds, used 
existing laboratories, and assigned them spe- 
cific problems. They had developed the 
atomic bomb, perfected radar, proximity 
fuses—scores of things. They now wanted 
to do the same things—not to destroy, but 
to preserve human life. Dr. Bush’s assistant 
took a desk in my office and we did the job. 

Today we have the National Health Insti- 
tute working on cancer, heart, and mental 
afflictions. A few months ago they were able 
to make the most optimistic reports yet on 
cancer. We have no trouble now in getting 
appropriations. We are no longer called 
socialists. Our Government is performing 
what, in my opinion, is one of its first respon- 
sibilities to its citizens. 

We should be doing much more to safe- 
guard the national health and to pass those 
developments along to peoples over the world 
because we're following the greatest example 
of all when we doit. It was Christ who not 
only was the great Teacher, but the great 
Healer who points the way. 

It is a grave injustice to look only at His 
teaching—and his preaching—without re- 
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membering the example in healing. Every- 
thing that He did was done for others. 
Never was the concern for Himself. Out of 
that example comes one that our Nation can 
take to heart. We may make the develop- 
ments in the treatment of disease, whether 
of the mind or of the body. But the greatest 
test is what we do after the developments 
and the improvements are known. If we 
selfishly keep them for ourselves or our Na- 
tion alone, are we following His teaching? 
If we choose to build a wall around the dis- 
coveries, are we living applied Christianity? 

The same is true of international rela- 
tions. As a Senator, I have to face the 
international situation directly. I have a 
definite responsibility. I must meet it with 
what conceptions of justice and equity I 
have. 

When you start to think about our inter- 
national situation, the growth and aggres- 
gsiveness of international communism, our in- 
ability so far to halt it, we must remember 
that our ultimate goal is international peace. 

We must also start out by realizing what 
sort of a world we actually live in. 

We do not live in a Christian world. Out- 
side of communism, which is definitely anti- 
Christian—this world of ours has three times 
as many professing Moslems, Hindus, Con- 
fucianists, Buddhists as it has had Chris- 
tians of all faiths, Protestant, Roman and 
Greek Catholic. Moslems and Confucianists 
each outnumber Protestants 3 to 2. Each 
of these groups are as devoted to their faith 
as we are to ours. And each because of 
his faith do not have the same ideas of jus- 
tice, mercy, and long-suffering as we have. 

Then we most definitely do not live ina 
white man’s world. We live in a world over- 
whelmingly black and yellow. 

Furthermore, we live in a world overwhelm- 
ingly ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. A tre- 
mendous majority of the human beings in 
this world go to bed hungry according to 
our standards. They can give their children 
nothing in the way of education, and they 
can promise them nothing in the way of 
hope. 

It is this last: this little matter of hope 
and the realization of hope where our ap- 
plied Christianity may go to work. 

After all, God sends His rain “upon the 
just and the unjust.” Before Him, we as 
Lutherans and Americans believe all men 
stand as equals. The king and the pauper— 
also the United States Senator and the Hot- 
tentot—anyone of you here and, say, the 
Javanese. 


What is more, into each one of these 


humans God has put a soul and has lit a” 


spiritual in intellectual fire. Be it ever so 
dim, it will burn so long as a man lives. Be- 
cause of it, he hopes for the same things 
we do. He wants freedom from want, dis- 
ease, and fear. He wants to enjoy better 
food, better clothing, better opportunity. At 
bottom he wants to be freed from his eco- 
nomic oppressors, whoever they be, and given 
the privilege of sitting, as it were, in the 
same sun we enjoy. 

Because of these wants, this hope is alive 
in the hearts of the people of the world more 
today than it ever has been. We face the 
spectacle of the common man being on the 
march. From the jungles to the Arctic he is 
demanding his place in the sun and is 
making ready to fight for it. 

Commtnism has taken advantage of this. 
Actually it has stirred it up with malicious 
intent and cunning. It has promised eco- 
nomic freedom to the underprivileged and 
pictured it as salvation in as glowing terms 
as Martin Luther used. That the masses 
don’t get it—that they project themselves 
into chaos and the most bitter form of 
slavery the world has ever known—is be- 
side the point. Communism uses these nat- 
ural instincts of man as their chief weapon 
against us. 
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Our first and most emphatic answer has 
been—what? An atomic bomb. We have 
enunciated a policy of massive retaliation. 
We have fenced ourselves in with airfields 
and planes and said whoever raises his hand 
against us will be showered with atomic 
death. 

This sounds all right as a temporary safety 
measure. But it is far from applied Chris- 
tianity. God most certainly does not hate 
or fear our enemies as we do. Most impor- 
tant our policy does not fulfill our Chris- 
tian responsibility of helping our fellow man 
regardless of race or persuasion to a reali- 
zation of the better things in life. After 
all, if we are Christians, that is our job. 

Aside from that, however fearful it is to 
say, but the worst part is that the whole 
conception will not stand up. We have no 
monopoly on invention and _ inspiration. 
Russia has as brilliant mathematicians and 
scientists as we have. They have atomic 
bombs and hydrogen bombs. They have as 
many planes as we have. Whatever they 
lack, they will make up in time. Our mili- 
tary intelligence tells us they will probably 
surpass us in some fields before the end of 
the year. 

At best, what we have enjoyed and still 
enjoy is only a temporary technical advan- 
tage over the rest of the world—and if ever 
we drop an atomic bomb and a war of ex- 
termination falls upon us—if six of us here 
today survive we will be unbelievably lucky. 

What, then, is the answer? Simply ap- 
plied Christianity. 

Our foreign-aid programs are built on this 
rock. We have spent billions in rebuilding 
the world and we must spend more and 
more. Through the United Nations we are 
daily promoting world understanding, easing 
injustice, in a slow and apparently endless 
effort, working out the problems that plague 
mankind. 

All this is not enough. When we started 
our foreign-aid program Congress wrote into 
the act that it was to be aimed principally 
toward assisting the little man in these other 
countries. I think we have forgotten that. 
We have built up cartels. In many cases 
we have made the exploiters stronger and 
the poor weaker, and have given the Com- 
munists a better argument. 

In this we have a very delicate problem. 
Just how much can we meddle in the busi- 
ness affairs, in the economic setup as it 
were, of some other country in order to better 
the living standards, expand opportunity, 
and social justice as we see it? Our State 
Department cays not at all. Yet I feel we 
have a duty there, too. 

I know a lot about China. In fact, I was 
decorated by the Chinese Government for 
repealing the Chinese Exclusion Act. I 
have had Chinese come to my office and with 
tears in their eyes, saying, “If with all these 
millions you are pouring into China you 
could just insist upon some small reforms, 
could just give the people some hope of bet- 
ter conditions, they will never go Commu- 
nist.” We didn’t, or couldn’t—they went 
Communist. It is really a problem we must 
apply ourselves to. 

How, I cannot detail. But having the goal 
in mind, realizing the road we must take 
little by little, everything we do must be 
aimed in that direction. 

Of this I am convinced, and I hope you 
are too, that so long as there is a slave in 
this world, so long as any human being 
is denied justice and opportunity, so long 
as the fruit of one man’s work is exploited— 
taken from him by another—we shall never 
have peace in this world and shall live in 
danger. Abraham Lincoln said that “no 
man had the right to a loaf of bread earned 
by the sweat of another man’s brow.” So 
long as one man is permitted to take that 
loaf—one other has the right and will fight 
against it. 
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Our job is to so conduct ourselves first 
that we deny none what we would have 
ourselves. Second, that we help every may 
achieve what we enjoy; and third, that we 
declare implacable opposition to al) who 
would do otherwise. ' 

This is the Christian doctrine and respon. 
sibility. If we do it, we—with the grace of 
God—may achieve peace. If we don't, by 
the grace of God, the rest of the world wij 
take it for itself by whatever means comes 
to hand. 





Is It Appropriate for a Supreme Court 
Justice To Be Advocating Abroad the 
Opposite of the Repeatedly Declared 
Foreign Policies of the United States? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Star: 


JUSTICE DouGLAS’ FOREIGN PoLicy—Junist 
TAKES LEAVE OF OWN DOMAIN To Unce 
RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


(By David Lawrence) 


Should the President of the United States 
be permitted to conduct the foreign policies 
of the United States without interference by 
members of any other branch of the Goy- 
ernment? 

This question has usually been resolved 
in favor of the executive. And that’s why 
criticism has recently been directed against 
Senator McCartnuy for endeavoring to se- 
cure the passage of a resolution urging that 
at the four-power conference at Geneva the 
United States raise the issue of the status 
of the satellite states. 

Curiously enough, no such criticism, al- 
leging interference with the executive, has 
been directed at Senators LEHMAN, Morst, 
MANSFIELD, HUMPHREY, and others, who re- 
cently have expressed themsélves on the sub- 
ject of foreign policy at variance with the 
President—which, of course, they have 4 
right to do. 

But now a member of the judicial branch 
of the Government has spoken up and given 
an interview at Tokyo which will be read 


throughout Asia as a sign that there is dis- 
sension inside the United States Govern- 
ment. If the Supreme Court is to stay out 
of politics, as Chief Justice Warren declares 
it should, it would appear that the members 
of the Court are not obeying his warnings 

Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 


Court of the United States held a press con- 
ference !n Japan and urged a course of ac- 
tion directly opposite to that being pur 
sued by President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles. It could conceivably be o 
considerable embarrassment to the Ameri- 
can Government in its relations with other 
powers. 

The Justice urged, for example, that the 
West should recognize Communist China 
and recommended that China itself no 
longer be a member of the security counc” 

“There are two Chinas today,” Justicé 
Douglas said. “The thing to do is to recot- 
nize that fact and work out a settlemel' 
with Red China toward her recognition * 
the same time we should protect Natio! alist 
China.” 
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The Supreme Court Justice suggested that 
formosa be placed under a United Nations 
trusteeship until its future is decided and 
that a decision might be reached by a plebi- 
te or referendum. He added that Red 
if admitted to the U. N., should not 
pe given a seat on the security council and 
that the Nationalist Government's seat 
should be given to some other power so 
that neither China would be on the council. 

This is exactly what many Europeans and 
not a few Asians really want to see happen. 
It's the way to kill the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and deprive the United States of the 
piggest military force it now has allied with 
it for the protection of Southeast Asia 
against Communist aggression. 

The moment the 600,000 Nationalist troops 


sci 
china, 


in Formosa are formally advised that they 
cannot hope to go back to the mainland of 
China and that the great Government of the 
United States has forever cut them off from 
the opportunity to regain their liberty in 
their own homeland, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment will collapse overnight. Their case 
would be hopeless. America would lose face 
throughout Asia. 


Also, when a Supreme Court Justice ad- 
vances that kind of a formula, it is bound 
to give the European governments which 
have been at odds with Secretary Dulles on 
this issue considerable encouragement, 

Now, it so happens that American senti- 
ment against the admission of Red China 


has on the whole not changed. There is 
still a deep-seated feeling that the aggressor 
should not be rewarded by a seat in the 


United Nations. The latter organization de- 
nounced the Peiping Government as an ag- 
gressor in February, 1951, and 40,000 Ameri- 
can boys were killed and 110,000 wounded 
in repelling that aggression. 

Many Americans formerly in public life— 
as, for instance, former Senator Austin of 
Vermont, head of the United States delega- 
tion at the U. N., and Gen. George Marshall— 
are members of a Committee of One Million 
Against the Admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. 

But, irrespective of the merits or demerits 
of Justice Douglas’ proposals, will the “left- 
wingers” in America be as vociferous in criti- 
cizing him for butting in on the executive 
branch of the Government as they have been 
in the case of Senator McCartHy? Indeed 
will they criticize Justice Douglas at all? It 
Will be interesting to watch for any such 
comments from the “left wing” press in 
America. 





REA in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


. Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert a radio broadcast by my 
colleague the Honorable WAYNE N. ASs- 
PINALL Who has ably explained rural elec- 
tification and how it has developed in 


the breat State of Colorado. The broad- 

Cast is as follows: 

‘ Greetings to my friends and neighbors of 
“orado's fourth district. This is Congress- 


man WAYNE ASPINALL speaking to you by 
ti ‘nscription over your own local radio sta- 
- oo IT should like today to discuss with you 
a = of the great story of rural electrifi- 
thie —— the benefits that have come to 
aoe ation through the operation of the 
“Ural Electrification Act. 
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Just last week, approval was given to a 
$10,155,000 generation and transmission loan 
to the Colorado Ute organization by the 
REA. This is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to western Colorado for Colorado 
Ute is made up of four REA co-ops which 
serve a substantial part of southwestern 
Colorado. These co-ops joined together in 
order to obtain this loan to build their own 
generating plant and certain lines necessary 
to utilize the power to be produced. When 
the plant is in operation it will help to pro- 
vide power to areas now served by the Delta- 
Montrose Rural Power Lines Association, the 
San Miguel Power Association, the LaPlata 
Electric Association and the Empire Electric 
Association. The need for this generation 
facility highlighted at the moment by the 
installation of temporary diesel generating 
facilities by the San Miguel Association to 
meet the power needs of this REA co-op 
serving not only rural areas of the co-op but 
a good part of the uranium area of western 
Colorado. 

I will return to this loan in a moment 
but reference should first be made to the 
20th anniversary of the REA program. REA 
began back in 1935 by executive order as the 
outgrowth of the demand by rural groups 
that they were entitled to have electric 
service. At that time private utilities were 
refusing to serve them. In 1936 the REA Act 
gave permanent status to this program and 
in 1940 it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1949 a rural tele- 
phone program was passed into law as an 
outgrowth of the great success in the pro- 
viding of electric power to rural areas. 

On May 11 the Congress of the United 
States } ..used in its other duties and paid 
tribute to the 20th anniversary of the REA 
program. On that date more favorable com- 
ment concerning REA was read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp than could have been 
gathered in a year back in the days of its 
infancy. In 1935 when the program began, it 
was supported and pushed to passage by men 
of vision for a better tomorrow, and the 
greatest of these, of course, was Senator 
Norris of Nebraska. As usual, it received 
the standard opposition of those who had 
little confidence in the past, virtually none 
in the future, and even less confidence in 
the ability of rural America to supply itself 
with central station electric power. As the 
years rolled by and as there has been living 
demonstration of the soundness, the doubt- 
ers and distractors have diminished and 
the supporters have increased to the extent 
that on the May anniversary of the program, 
no voice was raised in opposition. However, 
just last year it was necessary for thé Con- 
gress to insist that additional funds be pro- 
vided for the REA Administration to insure 
the availability of funds for all who could 
come forward with a sound program. This 
indicated clearly that no longer is there 
overt opposition to this valuable program. 
* * * but unfortunately, it does not indicate 
that there is no covert opposition, as that 
remains and no doubt always will. One of 
the many recommendations of the present 
Hoover Commission is that the policy and 
procedures of the Rural Electrification system 
be substantially modified and if they are 
modified as recommended, the REA program 
as we know it today will be consigned into 
outer darkness and in its place will come 
a banker-utility type operation of little value. 
I am inclined to doubt that any such pro- 
gram could ever be sold to the Congress, but 
I mention it merely as a reminder that 
though opposition may be less vocal, it lives 
on. More open and obvious opposition is 
easier to meet and overcome but if a relative 
disinterest replaces emphatic and enthusi- 
astic support in policy and program centers, 
then we have entered a dangerous situation. 

I believe the most explicit testimony of 
the need for a bold program for rural elec- 
trification and the relative disinterest of 
private utilities to provide such power is 
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the very success of the REA program. Back 
in 1935 when the necessary sort of support 
and enthusiasm was available to start the 
REA venture the cities of America had long 
had electric power, but only 11 percent of 
the rural areas had central station power, 
and it seemed that such situation would long 
be the case. Ample testimony was given to 
the effect that it was impossible to provide 
area coverage for scattered rural customers, 
and it was just not economic to build lines 
to serve rural areas. Many rural customers 
who had obtained power had been able 
to do so only by insisting that they be served 
by the private utility and by paying exhorbi- 
tant costs for the installation of lines, poles 
and lead in lines; and anyhow, in the opinion 
of some, lamplight somehow improved the 
character of the farmer and made him more 
hardy just as the washboard and the wash 
bucket improved the character of the farm 
wife, even though it might be a bit hard 
on her back. In just 15 years the percentage 
of farms on the line was completely reversed; 
in 1935 about 10 percent of the farms had 
service and in 1950, 90 percent had service 
and only about 10 percent did not have. 
Surely if so much could be done in so short 
a time just by having a program of loans to 
those wishing to establish service, then more 
should have been done in earlier years. 
What remains now, and in a way its a 
bit peculiar, is to make provision for supply- 
ing the amount of power desired by the 
farm users. Just a while back he was not 
an economic customer—today he is such a 
good customer that his company is having 
difficulty in keeping its line heavy enough 
and in finding reasonably priced sources of 
power. It is this very factor which stood 
behind the recently approved Generation and 
Transmission loan for Colorado UTE. Once 
you get power down on the farm, its hard 
to keep up with the new uses and demands 
of this once shunned customer. It is esti- 
mated that there are something like 250 sepa- 
rate uses for electric power on the farm, 
By reference to actual consumption this is 
shown in Colorado by the average increase 
in use from 162 kilowatt hours per month 
in 1949 to 258 kilowatt hours in 1954. A 
power source and a mainline adequate in 
1949 would not meet the needs of 1954. 
For those of you who have received such 
power, I need not recount the values and 
blessings of power on the farm; power to 
make domestic life more comfortable with 
washers, refrigerators, freezers, mixers, 
plumbing and light and power for radio, 
reading and now television. Of equal value, 
and actually more important to the econ- 
omy of the Nation, is the wired hand that 
has come to help the farm producer, power 
to install milk coolers, stock watering fa- 
cilities, repair facilities, hay drying equip- 
ment, lifting equipment, feed mixing equip- 
ment and again even lights for evening and 
morning chores. Such equipment and such 
assistance from electric power has not only 
made farm life more pleasant and less of a 
back-breaking enterprise, but it has enabled 
the farmer to produce more food and fiber 
in a situation where the number of farmers 
is decreasing and the general population is 
increasing. (Just as a side note, it is most 
unfortunate that the farmer has seen his 
income go steadily down the last few years 
while general income hs gone up, but his 
increase in efficiency has thus helped the 
Nation most and perhaps enabled him to 
survive.) Beyond this, the availability of 
central power service has had other sub- 
stantial benefits to the Nation. It is esti- 
mated that for each $1 spent in bring- 
ing power to the farm, $4 are spent 
by the farmer for electrical equipment. 
Thus, as we approach the $83 _ billion 
point in total loans from the REA program, 
we have the record that at least $12 billion 
has been spent for equipment—pumps, 
motors, grinders, household equipment—all 
products of American industry. The bene- 
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fit then has spread to all parts of the Na- 
tion, to manufacturing establishments, to 
workers in such plants, to service and trade 
organizations. Put in another way, the old 
mail order catalog has been brought into 
the house and now is used to order those 
modern conveniences and work saving de- 
vices which used to be but pretty pictures 
of what others had. Of the many social 
programs that we have established over the 
years, I believe that this program to help 
electrify rural America has been one of the 
most successful and worthwhile. 

Figures tend to be boring but perhaps 
these have a special interest to you. As of 
January 1 of this year, the REA had ap- 
proved $3 billion in loans to 1,075 borrowers. 
Of these 90 percent or almost 1,000 were 
cooperative associations organized under 
State laws by rural people seeking electric 
service, an outstanding example of local, 
independent, private enterprise. For Colo- 
rado, the figures are almost as substantial. 
90 percent of Colorado farms are now 
served while but 11 percent were in 1935. 
Up to Junst 1, the REA had approved a 
total of $80,700,000 in electric loans to 25 
organizations, 24 of which were co-ops. 
These groups have built 30,000 miles of line 
to serve 70,600 rural consumers. Of the 
funds actually advanced, the borrowing 
groups in Colorado have paid $3,738,000 in 
interest and repaid $6,710,000 of principal. 
This includes, and this is an important 
figure, $1,690,000 of payments made ahead 
of schedule. 


The national repayment picture is just as 
remarkable as the total interest payment 
runs over $192 million and repayment of 
principal at $376 million of which over $78 
million represents payments made ahead of 
schedule. Only a minute fraction is delin- 
quent over 30 days. Truly this is an achieve- 
ment of great magnitude. 

The recent generation and transmission 
loan approved for Colorado Ute is the sec- 
ond approved of recent weeks for co-ops in 
Colorado. At the end of April, a $314 mil- 
lion G & T loan was approved for the Ar- 
kansas Valley organization to serve three 
REA financed co-ops of southeastern Colo- 
rado, part of which comes under the Sangre 
De Cristo Electric Association of Salida. 
Like the loan to Colorado Ute, this loan for 
generation equipment involves an agree- 
ment between the member co-ops and 4 
private utility for the construction, opera- 
tion and use of the plant. 

In the case of Colorado Ute, the private 
utility, Western Colorado Power (owned by 
Utah Power & Light) will operate and main- 
tain the generating piant on an established 
fee basis. The co-op groups will retain 
ownership of the generating plant and own, 
operate, and maintain the distribution sys- 
tem to its members. It can, under certain 
situations, take over the plant, but the main 
advantage is the pooling of generation and 
reserve facilities of the 2 systems, 1 co- 
operative, 1 a private utility for a firm sup- 
ply of energy. The exact site of the plant is 
not known, but the initial installation will 
be a 2-unit 25,300-kilowatt steam plant. A 
third unit of 12,650 kilowatts will be added 
later but the first service in late 1956 will 
not be any too soon. 

This particular loan has long been pend- 
ing and I wish it were possible to recount 
ail the effort that has gone into this pro- 
gram on the part of the member co-op or- 
ganizations and the many pitfalls that have 
marked the path to success. The agreement 
between Colorado Ute and Western Colorado 
Power is not all that was desired by Colorado 
Ute, but the form involved is necessary if a 
loan is to be secured. Some of the delay can 
be laid to the time required for Utah Power 
& Light to obtain a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity and a rapid writeoff 
certificate, to build a new line down into 
southern Utah. Left alone, the Colorado 
Ute organization could have served this ter- 
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ritory without the tax writeoff proposition— 
a form of subsidy—but as usual, it just 
works out where the co-ops are left with the 
area the private utilities do not want; or if 
one would paraphrase it, but to us (the co- 
ops) they keep the leavings of the lights far 
from shore. 

Additionally, the REA Act has always con- 
tained an allocation formula designed to in- 
sure a division of the loan funds by States 
so that each State got an equal chance to 
obtain loans. This worked out without par- 
ticular difficulty in the early years, but as 
the bulk of the job got done, the formula did 
not leave enough for some States and too 
much for others. The Congress this year has 
amended this formula to straighten out this 
new problem, but in order to make the Colo- 
rado Ute loan now, the REA had to do a bit 
of fancy footwork among its figures and draw 
down on its reserve funds. 

May I sum this up quickly. One of the 
greatest of our programs of joint government 
and private initiative has been the rural elec- 
trification program. It has proved that elec- 
tric service is possible to rural areas, and s0 
feasible and worthwhile that with over 90 
percent of our farms now electrified, the big 
job is to increase the load factor of the dis- 
tribution lines and to find reasonably priced 
power. If the old determination lives on, 
and I for one think it will, then we will see 
this problem fall away and a better day to- 
morrow for rural America. 





Where Are Yesterday’s Foes of 
Dictatorship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the overwhelming votes in the 
Congress, favoring both General Tito and 
Premier Nehru’s aspirations and ambi- 
tions, which scarcely seem to coincide 
with what has long been regarded as the 
American way of life, I should like to 
include an article which is expressive of 
the thinking of a few Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, these few Americans are 
like the story of the speaker whose sub- 
ject was announced as The Buffalo and 
the American Way of Life. He got up 
and started his speech with these words: 
“There are no buffaloes. There is no 
American way of life.’”” Maybe that is 
the answer, but I hope not. 

The article follows: 

WHERE ARE YESTERDAY’S FOFS OF 
DICTATORSHIP? 
(By Mark Graubard) 

What ever happened to the American sense 
of proportion, not to mention the American 
conscience? Ata time when millions of peo- 
ple in Europe and Asia live under a Com- 
munist terror, denied the elemental free- 
doms of action and thought which we take 
for granted, leading writers and intellectuals 
in the free United States spread abroad the 
falsehood that oppression and book-burning 
prevail in the United States, that terror 
stalks our universities, school boards, libra- 
ries and even haunts the average citizen. 

What a contrast to the situation in the 
United States of America when another to- 
talitarian tyrant, Adolph Hitler, rose to 
power. Even before the Aryan laws, the po- 
groms and the incineration chambers dark- 
ened the German horizon, the reaction of 
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the American public, its Government, and 
the college campus was prompt and Un. 
equivocal. 

In the fall of 1933, as the executive secre. 
tary of the first anti-Nazi Student Congres 
in America, at Columbia University, 1 f; 
the pulse of this moral response. Our ¢,. 
ganization expressed the deep current of 
American sentiment that pervaded Rotary 
Clubs as deeply as labor unions, cultura) 
societies as much as corner pubs. Oppogi. 
tion to nazism in the United States was na. 
tionwide. In colleges committees were 
formed to aid refugees from Nazi persecy. 
tion; student newspapers protested the ey. 
clusion of Jews from German universities 
the burning of books and the race laws, 
Some Americans even suggested interven. 
tion; others demanded a boycott of German 
goods. 

Others, of course, fearing war or having 
some sympathy with Hitler’s supposed aims 
denounced these protests as interventionism, 
insisted that each nation had a right to act 
as it pleased, and declared that the Roose. 
velt administration’s anti-Nazi actions were 
propaganda equaling that of the Nazis. But, 
regardless of differences as to what this 
country should do about it, there was little 
confusion about the evil of nazism. 


How different the scene today. For the 
past 10 years, communism has shouted to 
the world that America must be destroyed, 
that America is the chief warmonger, the 
cause of world poverty and the mainspring 
of tyranny and oppression. Its first task was 
to obliterate America’s good name among 
the peoples of the world. For this enterprise 
the Soviet propaganda machine has received 
aid from the writers of hysterical books and 
articles deriding America as a tyrannt. 


Soviet propaganda has encountered no 
opposition of the kind that made Nazi 
propaganda futile in the United States. 
There is hardly a single campus committee 
to aid refugees from the sovietized universi- 
ties in Europe and Asia; no student anti- 
communist congresses; no Women’s Leagues 
Against Concentration Camps. The elo- 
quent voices of our liberal leaders are raised 
more passionately against alleged American 
misdeeds and tyranny than against the 
darkness behind the Iron Curtain. One re- 
ceives no telegrams urging one’s signature 
under a manifesto pledging the signers’ 
lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to the 
downfall of the Red tyranny. There are no 
pacards reading “Stop Khrushchev” 4t- 
tached to the front bumpers of motorcars. 
There were some silly aspects of the anti 
Nazi campaign in the late 1930's, but at any 
rate few of us confused slavery with human 
engineering, or tyranny with progress. 

Had American liberalism displayed the 
same moral vigor against Communist [a 
naticism that it did against Hitlerism, te 
world might be a safer place, and our moral 
leadership, established by our stand against 
aggression in the 1930’s and our unstinted 
effort in World War II, would be unques- 
tioned. We are now paying dearly in taxes, 
confusion and fear for maintaining a double 
standard of political morality. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leavé 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
should like to include my newspaper C0" 
umn, Keenotes, which follows: 
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(By Representative ELIZABETH KE) 


This is being written in fear, in dread, 
pefore the frightful toll is known, before 
the final figures are in. 

It is being written in fear of friends hurt— 
of neighbors maimed—of people we know 
peing killed—losing loved ones. We shall 
know soon enough how many—how badly. 
put this is being written before we know 
who, and where, and under what terrible 
circumstances, injury oF death has struck. 

Why can we not—why can’t we—celebrate 
a glorious national holiday—a great patri- 
otic anniversary—or any holiday, and par- 
ticularly a holiday which brings with it an 
extended weekend—why can’t we celebrate 
such a wonderful occasion without destroy- 
ing each other like armies in battle, or like 
hoodlums in a gang vendetta? 

Individually we are such pleasant people, 
we Americans; we are normally fine, decent, 
genial, courteous. 

And the automobile, the great American 
blessing, is such a fine instrument for trans- 
porting people and things quickly, cheaply, 
efficiently; a finely made, beautifully engi- 
neered, attractively designed machine. 

When this handsome automobile swallows 
in its shiny and inviting interior a fine, 
decent, genial, courteous American, why is 
it that the driver becomes a different per- 
son, mesmerized by the purring, rarin’-to- 
go horsepower of & powerful motor, and 
seems often to forget every civilized virtue? 

Why is it that the combination of good 
American and fine motorcar seems to make 
cannibals out of us? We do not eat each 
other. But we maim and kill each other. 

True, the hurt is always unintentional, 
But that makes it hurt no less. 

Haven't you, too, noticed how the neigh- 
bor who may smile at you as you walk past 
each other on the sidewalk will as often 
as not snarl and scream at you, roaring 
past you and snaking in front of you with a 
squeal of tires on a crowded highway? How, 
as a fellow pedestrian, he will yield to you, 
but as a driver he is unable to wait until 
you cross the street to safety but will honk 
his horn and scare you half to death, let- 
ting his car creep across the intersection 
and block your path? How he will speed 
past you on an approach to a curve, putting 
the occupants of your car as well as his in 
danger? 

We can redesign our highways until they 
stretch out in the straight true line of per- 
fect horizontals; we can redesign our cars 
to make them easier to maneuver, stronger, 
safer. Yet accidents mount, and highway 
deaths multiply. 

Have we built into our cars more speed 


than the average driver can handle, more 
zip than his reflexes can control, more get- 
— than he can tame and manage and 
irect 

The experts all say that our basic high- 
Way trouble is speed—excessive speeds for 
road conditions, for driver skill. Well, then, 


we must discipline ourselves, restrain our- 
selves or suffer a punishment which is in- 
stant and meaningful. 
a. think the best hope on the horizon for 
ae Sanity—and that would mean 
salety—to the American highway is that 
cs _ but everseeing miracle of science 
oe ‘Ss now helping our police in so many 
ae , . ee catch speeders and nail them with- 
ae — or alibi to the undisputed evi- 
ice of their transgressions. 
wae —_ have begun to identify this sci- 
a oe as the “Whammy.” It puts 
aaa eye, indeed, on those whose ex- 
wa “ee on the highway jeopardize 
ieaes y their own lives but the lives of 
ee they meet and pass on the road. 
That marvel would be, of course, radar— 


4n electy : 
*ectronic conscience for the forgetful 


unseen 
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driver. And I say let’s have more radar 
detection on our highways until we finally 
come around again to believing in signs— 
in speed-limit signs. Maybe then we will 
stop driving ourselves headlong to disaster 
by being forced to slow down or pay up. 

Perhaps then, too, a 3-day Fourth of July 
weekend would be a happier event for more 
motorists, with fewer broken speed limits, 
broken bodies, and broken families, 





The William Willis Raft Voyage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
November 1954 I had the pleasurable ex- 
perience of leading a special Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs to American 
Samoa, our only Territory in the South 
Pacific. Included on this special sub- 
committee were Mr. Anthony T. Lausi, 
Director, Office of Territories, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Mr. J. L. Tay- 
lor, Territories consultant, House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
This Territory, with its 76 square miles 
and 23,000 Samoan inhabitants, has been 
under the American flag since 1900, but 
only rarely gets into the world news. A 
few days before our visit another visitor, 
Mr. William Willis, arrived alone in Pago 
Pago following a 115-day trip from Cal- 
lao, Peru, aboard his raft, the Seven 
Little Sisters. 

I am happy to include in the Recorp 
the following account of the Willis voy- 
age as printed in volume LII, No. 1, 
O Le Fa’atonu, dated January 1955, and 
published by the Government of Ameri- 
can Samoa: 

THE WILLIAM WILLIS RAFT VOYAGE 
(By Edward Johnson) 

American Samoa will long remember the 
visit of the lone raftsman, William Willis, 
who came to Pago Pago shortly after 1 a. m. 
on October 15, 1954. 

His strange craft was slowly towed by a 
motor launch and swung into the dock where 
under a flood of lights the sea-scarred craft, 
fringed with seaweed, looked like an object 
from a strange world. 

An erect figure stood on the raft’s deck. 
The man who had spent 115 days at sea, 
apart from eyes which appeared burned from 
the tropical sun, was in good physical con- 
dition. His feat: a 6,400-mile journey from 
Callao, Peru, to Pago Pago, a daring venture, 
especially for a man 61 years of age. 

Mr. Willis had planned the voyage care- 
fully. Using his savings and money from an 
interested financial backer, Mr. Werner 
Woehlk, of Milford, Conn., Willis proceeded 
to South America on January 6, 1954, and 
carefully searched the forests of Ecuador for 
large-sized balsa wood logs to make his raft. 
It took much searching to find trees with a 
2\%-foot diameter. These were hauled by 
oxen to the river town of Quevedo and floated 
down the river to Guayaquil. Here, Willis 
carefully built his raft with the seven huge 
logs for the basic structure. 

Across the seven balsa wood logs, Willis 
lashed three Mangrove beams to strengthen 
the raft and six cross logs of 18-inch balsa 
wood were placed on top. 
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A decking of split bamboo lashed to bam- 
boo crosspieces was laid. He also fitted on a 
special bowsprit to carry a jib sail which 
would be handy in case storms destroyed his 
mainsail. For the mainmast, he built a 
double mast which was supported by steel 
cables. The design was similar in some re- 
spects to old South American rafts. The 
raft had an aftermast that carried a big tri- 
angular sail and instead of the old steering 
car, he designed and fitted the raft with a 
steering wheel. The raft was also fitted with 
seven pieces of timber or planks which he 
used for centerboards, the largest weighing 
almost a ton. 

Toward the rear of the raft a hut was 
constructed with thick bamboo frame and 
walls of split bamboo. This was to be Willis’ 
home for close to 4 months. 

When completed, the raft was lifted on 
board the Santa Cecilia and transported to 
Callao, Peru, arriving there May 10. Here, 
the Peruvian Navy helped Willis complete 
the fitting of his raft and assisting him with 
his stores. 

On June 22, he bade farewell to the Peru- 
vian authorities and his wife, Teddy. Then, 
he received the gift of a black cat from offi- 
cers of the Peruvian submarine base and a 
Spanish-speaking parrot from the company 
that had supplied him with fresh. water. 
Willis named the cat and parrot “Meekie” 
and “Eekie.” 

On board for provisions Willis had 50 
pounds of roasted and ground barley and 
50 pounds of Canihua, a cereal that South 
American Indians had reportedly eaten for 
body strength. He also had 50 pounds of raw 
sugar, plus 20 pounds of vegetable fat, 40 
gallons of lemon juice, a gallon of lime juice 
and a supply of instant coffee. For the par- 
rot he had 10 pounds of shelled corn and 
10 pounds of rice. The cat had a case of 
evaporated milk. Willis’ water supply con- 
sisted of 120 gallons stored in 5 gallon cans. 

When the raft was towed to the point of 
the voyage origin, three Peruvian sailors 
who had gone along with the raftsman bade 
him farewell and rejoined their ship and 
Willis was ready for his great voyage. 

Early on his lone voyage Willis suffered 
from severe pains in his stomach that were 
so great he was afraid he would not survive. 
He sent out distress signals on his radio 
transmitter which was presented to him by 
the Marconi corporation. He generated 
power by turning a crank and tapping out 
signals with the wireless key. Fortunately, 
he later recovered from his affliction and, 
though weak, was able to ultimately haul 
up his mainsail and continue the voyage. 

One-third of the way to Samoa he discov- 
ered to his horror that most of his cans of 
fresh water had rusted through and he had 
to cut his water ration from 2 quarts a day 
to a single cup. He experimented by drink- 
ing a cup of salt water daily which he later 
balanced by drinking a cup or cup and a half 
of the precious fresh water. 


On another occasion he nearly lost his life 
while hauling in a shark which he had 
hooked. The fish made a last-minute strug- 
gie which resulted in Willis falling over- 
board. His left hand was injured, but he for- 
tunately managed to cling to a line that 
dangled from his raft. By pulling himself 
forward he succeeded in getting back on 
board where he sewed up his wound. 

He used his sails to the maximum when 
the weather permitted, even hoisting small 
sails on the native fishing boat that was 
lashed to the raft. Willis found that the 
main centerboard was to cumbersome so he 
cut it away and abandoned it. 

The Seven Little Sisters, as Willis named 
his raft, was 33 feet at its greatest length 
and tapered at the bow, making the sides 28 
feet long. The forward beam was 20 feet 
wide and there was a 28-foot beam astern. 
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Handling the raft required considerable at- 
tention and almost constant vigilance. Wil- 
lis states that he could only take catnaps 
and adapted himself to waken at the slight- 
est unusual movement of the raft. 

About September 2, Willis ran into a storm 
which churned the seas into huge waves. 
He stated that an unusual heavy gust of wind 
ripped his mainsail down the middle, which 
Was a severe blow as he did not have spare 
sails. The raft climbed the waves and rode 
most of them well, but there were times when 
Willis was filled with misgivings. Masses of 
spray and water were pushed up through the 
bamboo decking forward, but no heavy dam- 
age other than that to the sail was done. 

During the first 4,300 miles of the voyage, 
Willis saw many fish and occasionally 
watched sharks battle with dolphins. After 
passing the Marquesas islands he said, the 
warmer waters seemed to result in a scarcity 
of fish which were also much harder to catch. 
His kerosene stoves had gone bad earlier and 
he was forced to do as Meekie did—eat raw 
fish. 

Again on September 8 gusts of wind tore 
his mainsail, but he was able to repair 
it after laborious sewing. Inspecting the 
rigging, Willis noted that a line in a block 
had become fouled and climbed up to repair 
it. On his way down he slipped and fell 10 
feet to the deck, striking his head, knocking 
him unconscious. He related that it was 
evening when he finally regained conscious- 
ness. 

Other problems confronted Willis. He 
noted that his balsa logs seemed to be sink- 
ing farther into the water. On September 
18, he saw Flint Island and was seriously 
tempted to make a landing, but the coastline 
looked too formidable and he knew he would 
wreck the raft if he attempted a landing. 

Throughout the voyage Willis saw no ships 
or planes and the pets, who were his two 
companions on the raft, were his primary 
source of entertainment. He told of one oc- 
casion when the cat was washed overboard 
and he had to go over the side to rescue him. 
The parrot, Eekie, often entertained him by 
imitating humans at various ages. He had 
saved the bird once from the cat’s claws, but 
shortly after Willis sighted Manu’a on Octo- 
tober 12, the parrot met its end when Meekie 
broke into its cage. 

Ta’u in the Manu’a group was the first 
island Willis sighted in Samoa. At 6:15 
Pp. m. on October 11, Willis gazed at the 
island through binoculars but saw no one. 
Unfavorable winds prevented him from 
making a landing. People on shore, how- 
ever, noted the raft which was reported by 
@he Government of American Samoa’s Public 
Works Director, Elmer Wilson, who was in 
Manu’a at the time engaged in construction 
work. 

As Willis approached Ofu and Olosega, the 
other two islands of the Manu’a group, he 
saw Only steep rugged cliffs and no signs of 
inhabitants. He then plannéd to try to 
land at Tutuila. 

Gov. Richard Barrett Lowe, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lowe and party of volunteers, em- 
barked on the Manu’a Tele and searched the 
area due east of Tutuila, swinging north and 
then south in an attempt to spot Willis. 
After dark the ship flashed searchlights into 
the sky to draw his attention. However, 
Willis by then had sailed along the north 
shores of Tutuila. He made attempts that 
night to steer the raft into the north shore 
of the island, but again unfavorable winds 
made a landing impossible. He was disap- 
pointed (the greatest disappointment of the 
voyage, he later said), but resigned himself 
to making another try at Upolu or Savaii 
in western Samoa, 

The next morning the Manu’a Tele again 
left to continue the search. Capt. R. E. 
Payes turned the ship around the northeast 
coast of Tutuila and headed down the north 
shore, approximately in a southwesternly 
direction. 
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At 11 a. m., October 14, Willis’ raft was 
sighted directly, ahead of the Manu’a Tele’s 
course, between Tutuila and Upolu, 

When the Government of American Samoa 
ship pulled alongside the raft three Samoan 
saliors jumped overboard and swam to the 
raft to assist Willis in making fast tow lines. 
Later the raft passengers were joined by Dr. 
Dean Smith and Mr. J. P. Mosher. 

The towing was slow work and the line 
broke several times but finally, after 13 
hours, the Manu’a Tele brought the raft into 
Pago Pago harbor. Willis’ journey was ended. 

Over 500 people from the Pago Pago 
area had gathered at the customs and 
boat shed landing to greet the raftsman. 
Applause and cheers greeted the lone trav- 
eler. Governor and Mrs. Lowe were the first 
to greet Willis and present him with ulas, 
amid a shower of flash photographs. Willis 
was then taken to Government House and 
there recounted briefly his experiences. At 
the Governor’s residence he ate his first meal 
in months and slept in a comfortable bed. 


The next day Samoan chiefs held a special 
*Ava ceremony for Willis and presented him 
with an ’Ava cup title meaning “Captain of 
the High Seas.” 

Mr. Willis made a gift of his raft, The 
Seven Little Sisters, to the people of Amer- 
ican Samoa and immediately Governor Lowe 
met with the chiefs and local government 
Officials to draw up plans for a museum which 
will house the raft and Samoan curios. 


Willis left American Samoa October 19 and 
arrived back in New York on the 24th, where 
he was greeted by his wife and crowds. Willis 
was flooded with offers from newspapers and 
syndicates for the rights to his story: the 
story of an elderly man who had courageous- 
ly combatted nature and the elements to 
successfully prove that a fearless and brave 
man can sometimes win against the sea. 





Minnesota Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, voters 
in the State of Minnesota were warned 
editorially against the proposed upper 
Colorado River storage project by the 
Fergus Falls Daily Journal on May 3 as 
follows: 

You Writ Hewp Pay ror THEM 


The Government, spurred on by those 
great spenders, the Army engineers, is plan- 
ning to put in a series of dams on the upper 
reaches of the Colorado River, at a cost of 
$4 billion, and probably more. The bill for 
the dams has already passed the Senate and 
is expected to pass the House. The dams are 
to be in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming. It is going to be difficult to claim 
they will prevent flood control, which would 
be a joke in those areas, but there will be the 
usual claim that they will furnish electric 
power—which is not needed there—and will 
irrigate land to grow crops. These crops will 
be grown in competition with farmers who 
own and operate farms, and most of what- 
ever they produce will have to be sold to the 
Government to add to the huge stores al- 
ready spoiling on its hands; nevertheless, 
the bills for the dams are being pushed 
through by the progressives in Congress, 
who think the Government is never spending 
or taxing heavily enough, or going into 
business deeply enough. 
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It has been figured out that on a per 
capita basis, these upper Colorado River dams 
will cost the taxpayers. of Minnesota g¢9 . 
900,000. They give lower power rates to , 
few favored localities, and a subsidy to a 
few people in irrigation districts, but all of ys 
will have to pay for this. 

North Dakota’s share of the cost wil] be 
$12 million and South Dakota's $13,500,009, 

You will not be told about it, as these are 
among the vast numbers of hidden taxg 
that all of us are compelled to pay. 





Soil Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, at the re. 
quest of Hon. Woodrow Melvin, a mem- 
ber of the Florida State Senate, and 
under the permissio: to extend my re. 
marks granted June 28, 1955, I ask that 
the following be carried in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

House of Representatives Memorial No. 421 
Memorial to Congress, the President of the 

United States, and the Commission of In- 

tergovernmental Relations urging that the 


Federal Soil Conservation Service, the 
Federal soil-conservation program, and 
the organization, administration, and 


operations of said Service and program 

not be abolished, abridged, amended, al- 

tered, or in any way changed, but rather 

that they be allowed to remain and con- 

tinue to operate as they now exist and 

operate as has been their custom in their 

recent past 

Whereas it appears that the abolition, 
alteration, abridgement, amendment, or 
change in organization, administration, pro- 
cedures, powers, duties, or operations of the 
Federal Soil Conservation Servicc or the 
Federal soil-conservation program, or both, 
is imminent; and 

Whereas the Federal  soil-conservation 
program as carried on by and under the 
Federal Soil Conservation Service and the 
organization, administration, procedures, 
powers, duties, and operations thereof, has 
produced bountiful blessings and_ benefits, 
which blessings and benefits have accrued 
to, achieved, and accomplished, the immeas- 


urable and inestimable edification and en 
richment of this Nation through conserva 
tion of its precious natural resources, the 


people of this Nation through richer lands, 
better crops, and lower consumer costs made 
possible by sound conservation practices 
the program, and to the farmers of this Na- 
tion and of Florida through better, mort 
practical, and more reasonable farming prac- 
tices and procedures; and 

Whereas the several States possess neither 
the funds, the administrative machinery, 
the physical facilities, the valuable experi- 
ence, nor the trained technicians to ade- 
quately carry on the service now performed 
by the Federal Soil Conservation Service un 
der the Federal soil-conservation program, 
and 

Whereas to make such changes 
service and program as are presently Pr 
posed would seriously hinder, interfere wit, 
retard, impair, or possibly even destroy our 
national soil conservation program: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Stat? of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
and the Commission on Intergovernment# 


in the 





aor F fe 6h 





1955 
ions, are hereby memorialized and re- 


tfully urged to take all possible appro- 
wn aaa to insure that the Federal Soil 


Relat 


conservation program and the Federal Soil 
Conservation Service and the organization, 
administration, operations and procedures 
thereof are not abridged, altered, abolished 
or in any way changed, and further to take 
any and all actions which may be calculated 
to make doubly certain that the said service 
and program shall continue as it now is and 
operates and that the present law on the 
subject shall not be amended or changed; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted forthwith by the chief clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Florida to the President of the United 
states, to the Secretary of the Senate ef the 
United States, to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the United States, and to each Senator 
and Representative of the Federal Congress 
from the State of Florida. 

Passed by Florida House of Representatives, 
May 4, 1955. 

Passed by Florida Senate, May 18, 1955. 

Filed with Florida secretary of state, May 
$0, 1955. 





The 1956 Olympics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The 1956 Olympics,” which ap- 
peared in the June 28, 1955, issue of the 
Irvington Herald, Irvington, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE 1956 OLYMPICS 


There is little reason to hide the fact that 
American sportsmen, and even some Olympic 
games Official and veterans, think Russia is 
the favorite to win the 1956 Olympic games. 

Such a belief represents no lack of patriot- 
ism, or faith in the youth of America, but is 
based on solid facts, and the developments 
inside the U. S. S. R. in recent years. The 
Russians are training millions of athletes in 
4 manner which is not being matched, or 
even approached, in this country. 

In the 1952 games the Russians almost 
won unofficial team honors because the 
United States entrants were poor in women’s 
events, in track and field, and wrestling, and 
in certain other classes, where the Russians 
took most of the honors—and points. 

Since 1952 the Russians have made a great 
Progress in other fields, and have developed 
Stars which are sure to give United States 
competitors a run for the money, in our 
Own specialty fields, in Australia next year. 
The Government in this country does not 
prepare athletes for world contests such as 
the Olympic games, so private contributions 
Must be relied upon, 

Any citizen is able to contribute by sending 
In his dollar, or check, to the Olympic games 
committee, the address being available at 
Most post offices. Competitors in these 
games are amateurs, contributions, therefore, 
= used to stage eliminations, aid in the 
ae for talent, and provide athletic equip- 
es our system of producing great athletes 
a remain & symbol before the world, of 
eae racy, the people of this country will 
1ose wive @ helping hand between now and 

¥96. The need is urgent, 
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America’s Book Program Abroad Is 
Making Good Headway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it will be re- 
membered that during the first few years 
of our United States information pro- 
gram, established by the 80th Congress 
in 1948, there was considerable criticism 
of the book program in our libraries 
abroad. Many of the books were badly 
chosen. The Communist books and 
and pamphlets were more numerous, 
more simply written, better illustrated, 
more persuasive, cheaper. 

Recently I asked Dr. Franklin Burdette, 
who has been Chief of the Library Divi- 
sion for 2 years, for an up-to-date report. 
His reply is informative and encourag- 
ing. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include my correspondence with Dr. 
Burdette: 





JuNg 1, 1955. 
Dr. FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, 

Chief, Information Center Service, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DR. BuRDETTE: I note that the book 
program of the United States Information 
Agency recently brought out its 500th edi- 
tion in a foreign language. 

In view of the importance of meeting the 
flood of Communist books, I should like to 
know more about your foreign-language- 
book program. 

In conducting the program, to what ex- 
tent does the Agency enlist the cooperation 
of American publishers and foreign pub- 
lishers? How are books selected for this 
program? 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. Jupp. 





UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, June 3, 1955. 
The Honorable WALTER H. JUppD, 
House of Representatives. 

DEarR Dr. Jupp: I am happy to answer your 
inquiry of June 1 about the book-transla- 
tion program of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Cooperation with publishers here and 
abroad is the principle guiding the conduct 
of the book-translation program of the 
United States Information Agency. The 
Agency itself does not publish books. It 
strives rather to create the conditions which 
will enable authors, book publishers, and 
booksellers to make the strongest case for 
the cause of freedom in the current contest 
of ideas. 

A book is selected for translation because 
the Agency is convinced that it can make 
a vital contribution to the understanding, 
somewhere in the world, of the aims and 
objectives, the fabric and pattern of life and 
thought, in the United States. Such a book 
may appear in many languages, in French or 
German, Japanese, or Korean—perhaps even 
in Urdu or Tagalog. American books have 
appeared in more than 44 languages through 
Agency encouragement. They are issued by 
foreign publishers and sold in commercial 
channels of the world. Demand for Ameri- 
can books is rapidly growing abroad. As 
they become known for their truth and in- 
tegrity, publication in foreign languages in 
native commercial channels, without finan- 
cial or other assistance, is becoming more 
and more frequent. Agency assistance is 
given only when native-language editions 
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would otherwise not be possible. This world- 
wide program of encouraging translation is 
the responsibility of the Translations Branch 
of the Agency’s Information Center Service, 
located in Washington, and also of field 
officers in 205 posts in 76 countries. 

The Agency creates favorable conditions in 
many ways for foreign-language editions. 
In some cases no more is required to stimu- 
late a foreign edition than a call from our 
overseas post bringing an American book to 
the attention of a foreign publisher. The 
Agency staffs abroad, including Americans 
and nationals of countries where we work, 
also introduce American books to foreign 
readers and publishers through the overseas 
libraries, through book reviews in the press 
and on the radio, and through traveling 
book exhibits. 

In other cases the overseas posts take a 
more active part in the production or the 
distribution of a foreign-language edition. 
Such activity may involve promotion of the 
foreign edition through a program of bring- 
ing the book to the attention of the widest 
circle of potential readers. In some cases 
our staffs cooperate in the actual distribu- 
tion of foreign editions, with presentation 
of copies to key readers, libraries, or schools, 
assistance to book clubs and wholesalers, or 
assistance to the publishers to assure a 
modest local price necessary to encourage 
purchaser interest. 

Assistance in the production of a foreign- 
language edition—when necessary because 
of obstacles in the path of free international 
commerce or because of the limited oper- 
ating capital in the hands of the overseas 
publisher—requires even more extensive co- 
operation between the United States Infor- 
mation Agency and publishers here and 
abroad. The Agency may assist in the nego- 
tiation of foreign-language rights with the 
American publisher; it may help in the 
translation of the book; it may assure pur- 
chase of a part of the foreign edition. 
American publishers have cooperated unself- 
ishly in making available translation rights 
for a larger world audience. They receive 
no payment except a small sum for assign- 
ment of rights, usually a nominal fee of $50 
for each language. 

The book translation program is an active 
means of fulfilling the mission given to the 
Agency by the Congress and the President, 
to “submit evidence to peoples of other na- 
tions by means of communication techniques 
that the objectives and policies of the United 
States are in harmony with and will advance 
their legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress, and peace.” Its scope does not nec- 
essarily extend to every book published in 
the United States. In advancing freedom’s 
cause in the present ideological struggle, the 
Agency supports those books which will do 
the cause of America and the free world teh 
most good in terms of intrinsic content and 
foreign reader interest. Judgment of a book’s 
value in terms of the Agency’s mission results 
from the combined thinking of readers here 
and abroad, including Agency personnel in 
Washington and in the country of the pro- 
posed foreign-language edition. 

The United States is now more than ever 
meeting the competition of Moscow and Pei- 
ping in the international book market, both 
in numbers and in quality. Over the past 
80 years Moscow alone has published for use 
outside the U. S. S. R. a yearly average of 
5 million copies of foreign-language books. 
Since July 1950 the United States Informa- 
tion Agency has assisted in the publication 
of an average of 4 million copies of foreign- 
language book translations a year. During 
the past 2 years the Agency has been respon- 
sible for more than 1,100 foreign-language 
editions of American books. Their impact, 
we know from sources of information all 
over the free world, is a permanent sharing 
of American culture and achievement. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, 
Chief, Information Center Service. 
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Well Done, Mr. Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp I include therein an edi- 
torial which appeared under date of June 
29 in the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
entitled “Well Done, Mr. Hoover”: 


Few men have served their country more 
devotedly than the 3ist President of the 
United States—Herbert Hoover. 

Few men have drunk the bitter dregs of 
public disapproval in larger draughts than 
Herbert Hoover, victim of a depression 
which he did not create; few men have borne 
undeserved blame with greater fortitude 
than he. And few have risen from the ashes 
of bitter defeat to such a high place in the 
hearts of his countrymen as Herbert Hoover. 

The Hoover Commission, able foe of Gov- 
ernment waste, bungling, and redtape—the 
taxpayer's greatest friend—expires tomorrow. 
Mr. Hoover, the Commission’s chairman for 
eight worthwhile years, will retire as he 
nears his 8ist birthday, after 41 years of 
almost constant unpaid public service. 

The Commission undertook the most 
thorough and detailed investigations to 
which any Government ever has been sub- 
jected. It dug up some 2 million facts for 
consideration by the public, Congress and 
the President. Ben Price of the Associated 
Press put it this way: 

“Teams of Commission investigators have 
looked over the shoulder of just about every 
agency head in Washington, inspected food 
in the Korean foxholes, counted the Navy’s 
100-year supply of anchors and added up 
the Budget Bureau's books. They found 
room for improvement everywhere. They 
turned up the fact that the Nation has com- 
mitments and other obligations of $240 bil- 
lion above and beyond the $277 billion tech- 
nically in the public debt. * * *” 

It should warm Mr. Hoover's heart to know 
that President Eisenhower has ordered 
“early and vigorous” action to carry out most 
of the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for improving the Government. Thus 
far there has been little action, but the 
Commission has said that carrying out its 
recommendations would save the taxpayers 
at least $2 billion. 

During its lifetime the Commission has is- 
sued 30 reports and countless recommenda- 
tions on how to rid the Government of waste 
and inefficiency. Four other reports, now 
being completed, will be made public soon. 
Of the reports already released, Mr. Hoover 
considers the one relating to the civil serv- 
ice of greatest importance because he feels 
that the men in top civil-service jobs “are 
not good enough—they got there by seniority 
and redtape.” 

It is one thing to collect facts; quite an- 
other to have them believed. But of the 
2 million facts assembled by the Commission, 
only two have ever been questioned, giving 
the Commission an unbelievable batting av- 
erage of 999.999. 

At the commission’s final meeting in Wash- 
ington last Thursday evening, James A. 
Farley, former Democratic postmaster gen- 
eral and a member of the Commission, said: 
“I know of no American alive who could 
have made the same contribution as Mr. 
Hoover.” 

Nor do we. It was a magnificent job, 
worthy of a great man. 
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The Role of the States in Our 
Federal System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major areas of study by the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
was, of course, the States, and their his- 
toric and contemporary relation to our 
National Government. The States in 
our Union are unique in their capacities 
as units of government. Nowhere else in 
the world are there governmental en- 
tities, below the national level, with so 
much autonomy, authority, and respon- 
sibility. The whole concept of our Gov- 
ernment is a strong union of strong 
States. 

The Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations made an analysis of State 
governments, therefore, to determine the 
effectiveness with which they are meet- 
ing their great responsibilities. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the ReEcorD excerpts from 
chapter 2 of the Commission's report, 
setting forth some of the Commission’s 
observations and findings on this sub- 
ject: 

THE ROLE OF THE STATES—CHAPTER 2 


The American Federal system was founded 
on the general principle that the National 
Government should act only where the States 
would be incompetent to act, or where action 
by the individual States might be injurious 
to the harmony of the United States. The 
changes in our society reviewed in the pre- 
ceding chapter have deeply influenced the 
application of this principle, but have not 
affected its validity. 

The success of our Federal system thus 
Gepends in large measure upon the perform- 
ance of the States. They have the primary 
responsibility for all government below the 
national level. The States and their subdi- 
visions bear directly more than two-thirds 
of the growing fiscal burdens of domestic 
government. In recent years their activities 
have been increasing faster than the nonde- 
fense activities of the National Govern- 
ment. 

Some activities of government are of such 
a nature that only the National Government 
is competent to perform them. By and large, 
however, the ability of the States to perform 
governmental activities is flexible, depending 
in part on the nature of the activity, and in 
part on the way in which the States and 
local governments organize and utilize their 
governmental resources. Even where a vital 
national interest requires national action, 
the initiative, energy, and competence of 
State and local governments may help to de- 
termine whether the national role is to be 
minor or major, cooperative or dominant. 
There is, therefore, a direct relationship be- 
tween the ability of the States to perform 
their functions adequately and the duty of 
this Commission “to study the proper role 
of the National Government in relation to the 
States and their political subdivisions.” 

To be sure, under our constitutional sys- 
tem as currently interpreted, the National 
Government can, if it wills, undertake to 
perform certain activities regardless of the 
competence of the States to perform them, 
This makes it even more important to de- 
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velop the capacity of the States to handle 
a larger share of the total task of govern, 
ment. It means also that the Nationa] Goy. 
ernment has a responsibility on its part to 
leave room for and not to frustrate sy, 
development. 

The strengthening of State and loca] 20. 
ernments is essentially a task for the State, 
themselves. Thomas Jefferson observed that 
the only way in which the States can erect 
a barrier against the extension of national 
power into areas within their proper spher 
is “to strengthen the State government, 
and as this cannot be done by any chan» 
in the Federal Constitution * * * it must 
be done by the States themselves * * +” 4 
explained: “The only barrier in their power 
is a wise government. A weak one yi] 
lose ground in every contest.” 1 

There is a growing knowledge and under. 
standing of the means available to strength. 
en State and local governments. For ey. 
ample, the Council of State Governments, an 
organization founded and supported by tie 
States, has called upon them to revise ‘their 
constitutions, to modernize their legislative 
processes and procedures, to reorganize 
their executive branches, to make more ex. 
tensive use of interstate compacts and other 
methods of interstate cooperation, to reor. 
ganize their tax systems, to maintain ade- 
quate planning and resource agencies, and 
to extend home rule to their political sub. 
divisions. 

State constitutions 


Early in its study, the Commission was 
confronted with the fact that many State 
constitutions restrict the scope, effective. 
ness, and adaptability of State and local ac- 
tion. These self-imposed constitutional 
limitations make it difficult for many States 
to perform all of the services their citizens 
require, and consequently have frequently 
been the underlying cause of State and mu- 
nicipal pleas for Federal assistance. 

It is significant that the Constitution pre. 
pared by the Founding Fathers, with its 
broad grants of authority and avoidance of 
legislative detail, has withstood the test of 
time far better than the constitutions later 
adopted by the States. A due regard for the 
need for stability in government requires 
adherence to basic constitutional principles 
until strong and persistent public policy re- 
quires a change. A dynamic society requires 
a constant review of legislative detail to 
meet changing conditions and circum. 
stances. 

The Commission finds a very real and 
pressing need for the States to improve their 
constitutions. A number of States recently 
have taken energetic action to rewrite out- 
moded charters. In these States this action 
has been regarded as a first step in the pro- 
gram to achieve the flexibility required 
meet the modern needs of their citizens. 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
In the early history of our country, State 


legislatures were the most powerful and 
influential instruments of government in the 
Nation. It was to them that the average 
citizen looked primarily for initiative and 


wisdom in the formulation of public policy 
on domestic issues. They overshadowed the 
other branches of State government. In 
power and influence they are no longer 4% 
dominant as they were, partly because of 
the ascendancy of the National Government, 
partly because of the increased influence of 


the State executive, but primarily because 
they have not found effective solutions ” 
problems that become more chronic and more 


difficult to cope with in a rapidly changing 
society. 





1Letter to Archibald Stuart, December 2°, 
1791, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ¢¢: 
Paul L. Ford, New York, 1892, vol. V. P?: 
409-410. 
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Importance of reapportionment 

One of these problems is to maintain an 
equitable system of representation. In a 
majority of States, city dwellers outnumber 
the citizens of rural areas. Yet in most 
States the rural voters are overwhelmingly 
in control of one legislative house, and over- 
weighted, if not dominant, in the other. 

In a majority of State constitutions, popu- 
lation is the sole or principal basis of repre- 
sentation in both houses. But this basis 
is in many cases modified, at least for one 
house, by provision for a certain minimum or 
maximum number of representatives per 
county or other district. As cities have 
grown more rapidly than rural areas, these 
systems of apportionment have tended to 
create an increasing imbalance in legislative 
representation in favor of rural areas. 

The constitutions of 43 States call for some 
reapportionment in at least 1 house as often 
as every 10 years. In nearly half of these 
States, reapportionment lags behind sched- 
ule. Ten States provide for reapportion- 
ment of one or both houses by some agency 
other than the legislature, either initially or 
in case the legislature fails to act. In these 
States, some reapportionment takes place on 
schedule—a fact worthy of study by States 
whose legislatures have been reluctant to 
obey the constitutional mandate to reappor- 
tion themselves. 

Revising an outmoded pattern of repre- 
sentation is, to be sure, a difficult act for a 
legislative body, each of whose members has 
a vested interest in the status quo. Many 
States would need a constitutional amend- 


ment to redistrict, for at least one house, as 
well as legislation to carry out the constitu- 
tional intent of periodic reapportionment. 


Since both require action by the legislature, 
except in States where they may be initiated 
by petition, a heavy premium is placed upon 
the farsightedness of legislators and upon 
the willingness of citizens to reconcile their 


special interests with the general good. 
Reapportionment should not be thought of 
solely in terms of a conflict of interests 
between urban and rural areas. In the long 
run, the interests of all in an equitable sys- 
tem of representation that will strengthen 
State government is far more important than 


any temporary advantage to an area enjoy- 
ing overrepresentation. 

The problem of reapportionment is impor- 
tant in the area of study of this Commis- 


sion because legislative neglect of urban 
communities has led more and more people 
to look to Washington for more and more 


of the services and controls they desire. 
One of the study reports prepared for the 


Commission makes this very clear: 

“If States do not give cities their rightful 
allocation of seats in the legislature, the 
tendency will be toward direct Federal-mu- 
nicipal dealings. These began in earnest in 
the early days of the depression. ‘There is 


only one way to avoid this in the future. 


It is for the States to take an interest in 
urban problems, in metropolitan govern- 
ment, in city needs. If they do not do this, 
the cities will find a path to Washington 
as they did before, and this time it may be 
permanent, with the ultimate result that 
there may be a new government arrange- 
ment that will break down the constitutional 
pattern which has worked so well up to now.” 

One result of State neglect of the reap- 
Portionment problem is that urban govern- 
ments have bypassed the States and made 
direct cooperative arrangements with the 
National Government in such fields as hous- 
Ing and urban development, airports, and 
defense community facilities. Although 
hecessary in some cases, the multiplication 
of national-local relationships tends to 


Weaken the State’s proper control over its 


Own policies and its authority over its own 
Political subdivisions. 

a redoxically enough, the interests of 
Tban areas are often more effectively repre- 
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sented in the National Legislature than in 
their own State legislatures. Originally there 
was no substantial difference between the 
representativeness of Congress and of State 
legislatures, but history and population 
shifts have affected these bodies differently. 
Reapportionment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has occurred after nearly every 
census; since 1929 it has been automatic. 
The same shift of population which has re- 
sulted in State legislatures becoming less 
representative of urban areas has had the 
effect of making the United States Senate 
more representative of these areas, because 
Senators, elected at large, must depend 
heavily upon urban voters, even in pre- 
dominantly rural States. 

For these and other reasons, the Com- 
mission has come to the conclusion that 
the more the role of the States in our sys- 
tem is emphasized, the more important it 
is that the State legislatures be reasonably 
representative of all the people. This con- 
clusion is in line with the view of the Com- 
mission’s Advisory Committee on Local Gov- 
ernment that the States could help “to 
minimize the pressure for greater centrali- 
zation or greater Federal participation in 
State and local affairs,” by making sure that 
representation in their legislatures is “on a 
fair and equitable basis.” 





When Mrs. Hobby Found Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Hob- 
by, the Secretary of what some call the 
Department of Not-Too-Much Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said recently 
that any trouble with the Salk polio vac- 
cine was the fault of Dr. Leonard 
Scheele, the Surgeon General, who is her 
subordinate. 

I offer for the Recorp an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which speaks 
for itself on this issue: 

WHEN Mrs. Hosspy FOUND OvuT 


Secretary Hobby’s discovery that she was 
not legally responsible for the Government’s 
actions on Salk polio vaccine comes very late, 
indeed. 

Back in mid-April, when pians for distri- 
bution of the vaccine were being made, nary 
a word was said about the responsibility 
being Surgeon General Scheele’s instead of 
Mrs. Hobbys. 


It was Mrs. Hobby, in those days, who 
posed for photographers signing the Official 
orders licensing production and distribution 
of the vaccine. It was Mrs. Hobby who 
spoke a few well chosen words for press and 
newsreels, and not one of those words, as 
we recall, suggested that Dr. Scheele rather 
than Mrs. Hobby was officially in charge. 


During that first rosy week, when excite- 
ment ran high and the headlines were fore- 
casting vaccination of 57 million Americans 
before midsummer, the name of Dr. Scheele 
was still relatively unknown. When the 
White House announced that President 
Eisenhower had ordered a survey to assure 
fair supplies of vaccine for all sections of 
the country, it was Mrs. Hobby and not Dr. 
Scheele who was directed to make the survey. 

So far as we know, Mrs. Hobby first an- 
nounced that Dr. Scheele was legally respon- 
sible for the vaccine enterprise on June 20, 
when she was asked in a radio interview 
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whether she had any apologies for the way 
the enterprise had been handled. 

By that date the project had become a 
flasco. By that date difficulties had turned 
up and the results of Government indeci- 
sion and lack of advance planning had be- 
come plain for all to see. By that date it 
was evident that relatively few children, in- 
stead of the millions so hopefully talked 
about in April, would get Salk protection 
against polio this year. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Hobby, add- 
ing another remarkable episode to a remark- 
able record on polio vaccine, decided that 
the responsibility belonged on Dr. Scheele’s 
shoulders. 





The Upper Colorado River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussions of the Colorado River storage 
project a great many loose charges have 
been made concerning the cost estimates 
prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Opponents of the project have tried to 
create the impression that reclamation 
projects always cost substantially more 
than the original Bureau estimates. 

This simply is not true. 

In many cases, of course, cost esti- 
mates, prepared in accordance with 
prices which were current at the time 
the estimates were made, have gone up 
when basic construction costs rose 
sharply between the time the estimates 
were made and the time construction got 
under way. This was particularly true 
of projects planned before the war and 
constructed after the war, under entirely 
different economic conditions. 

Projects planned by the Bureau of 
Reclamation since the end of World 
War II have been and are being con- 
structed at costs very close to, and in 
many cases substantially below, original 
cost estimates. 

Let me give you an example from my 
own State of Utah. The Weber Basin 
project was authorized in 1949, at which 
time the Bureau’s cost estimate was 
$69,534,000. When construction began 
in 1952, construction costs had risen to 
the extent that the same cost estimate, 
adjusted to the current price index in 
accordance with a study made by the 
Engineering News-Record—a nongov- 
ernment professional publication—was 
$88,968,000. 

At the present time the Weber Basin 
project is 22 percent complete and the 
current cost estimate—based very large- 
ly on actual contracts—is $65,362,000. 
This is 27 percent below the original 
estimate when adjusted to reflect the 
current cost index. More impressive 
still, it is 7.3 percent below the original 
1949 estimate, in spite of the rise in con- 
struction costs in the interim. 

For one major phase of the project— 
construction of Wanship Dam, Davis 
Aqueduct, Gateway Tunnel, and Weber 
Aqueduct—the original 1949 cost esti- 
mate was $12,700,000. Actual contracts 
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have been let for this work at a total cost 
of $9,094,000, or $3,606,000 less than the 
estimate. This is a saving of 28.4 percent 
of the original estimate, again in spite 
of a sharply rising cost index. 

This is but one example of many that 
could be presented. The Glendo unit in 
Wyoming is being constructed at a cost 
13 percent below the original estimate 
made in 1953. The Middle Rio Grande 
project in New Mexico is running 2 per- 
cent under the 1947 estimate—and a 
fabulous 48 percent below the original 
estimate when adjusted in accordance 
with the Engineering News Report index. 

In the case of the Colorado River 
storage project itself, you should know 
that the construction price iudex, as of 
October 1954, was down approximately 
1 percent since the Bureau’s estimates 
were prepared on a basis of January 1953 
prices. That means the actual cost of 
the project will probably be substantially 
below the estimate, if the downward 
trend continues. 

Critics of the project have also at- 
tacked the ability of the reclamation 
projects to pay themselves out. Once 
again I should like to cite an example 
with which I am familiar. It is the 
Strawberry project in Utah—one which 
I know not only from studying it as a 
reclamation project, but also from fre- 
quent contact with it as a very fine fish- 
ing ground. 

Repayment on the Strawberry project 
was begun in 1916, on a basis of individ- 
ual water users’ contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. In 1926 the repayment setup 
was changed. The individual water 
users made contracts with the Straw- 
berry Valley Water Users’ Association, 
which, in turn, handled the repayment 
contract with the Government. Com- 
missioner Dexheimer informs me that as 
of December 31, 1954, all repayment in- 
stallments that had accrued had been 
paid and there were no delinquencies. 
Total repaymen* is a little more than 
three-fourths completed. 

I think this distinguished body should 
consider these facts in looking at the 
Colorado River storage project and other 
major reclamation proposals. 





Fly the Flag on Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr.BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I want to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD @ 
three-sentence editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune today. 

In this era of sophistication maybe we 
ought to pause and revert to those tender 
exercises of patriotism which symbolize 
so much of our country’s greatness. 

FLY THE FLAG ON MONDAY 

Some call it Independence Day and some 
call it the Fourth of July but, whatever 
you call it, it is the day to fly the flag. We 
should like to see it waving from every 
building in Chicago on Monday, attesting 
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The Bonn Parliament adjourns for th, 


the love of our people for their land and 
their pride in its goodness and in its strength. 

Every household should have its flag and 
fly it on the Nation’s birthday, a symbol of 
a family’s dedication to the Nation’s cause, 
a pledge of its loyalty, a sign that in tach 
household there is a lively sense of the 
debt we all owe to the Revolutionary patri- 
ots who won us our independence and made 
us a nation. 





German Reluctance To Rearm Offers an 
Ace to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “German Reluctance To Rearm 
Offers an Ace to Moscow,” which ap- 
peared in the June 30, 1955, issue of the 
Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


GERMAN RELUCTANCE To REARM OFFERS AN 
ACE TO Moscow 


Like the people of France, we of the United 
States have for so long regarded the Ger- 
mans as a military nation that we have based 
our plans on the assumption they would 
jump at the chance to rearm. 

All of our ideas of collective European 
defense have presupposed that West Ger- 
many would supply substantial strength to 
that collective European force. Any sug- 
gestion of a zone of neutral nations between 
the Soviet and the western spheres has been 
labeled dangerous Communist propaganda 
by such respectable United States commen- 
tators as David Lawrence. 

Yet the venerable and forceful Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer has just collided twice 
with blunt reality: If West Germany does 
rearm, it will do so most reluctantly. When 
Dr. Adenauer was in the United States earlier 
this month he gave warm assurance that the 
Bonn government would not trade off the 
western alliance for reunification with the 
Soviet-controlled East Germany. Then he 
went home and faced what some German ob- 
servers have called ‘‘the greatest surprise in 
diplomatic circles since sovereignty.” This 
was rejection of the German volunteer bill 
(Adenauer’s first step toward actual rearm- 
ing) by the Bundesrat (Senate) of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. 

The volunteer bill would have given the 
Government temporary power to call up vol- 
unteers to start the 500,000-man armed force 
until permanent legislation could be passed 
to establish an army. It was a simple act 
of three clauses, purposely drawn so as to 
avoid controversy. A conscription law would 
require a constitutional amendment by two- 
thirds majority of both houses. 

The Bundestag (House of Representatives) 
passed the volunteer bill before the Bundes- 
rat vetoed it. This threw the bill back to 
the lower house, which could have made it 
law by passing it a second time; the upper 
house has only one right of veto. 

But what happened Tuesday? Instead of 
passing the volunteer bill, the lower house 
argued long and heatedly, and then sent it 
back to committee, despite a personal plea 
by the Chancellor. Members of Parliament 
maintained that while they agreed in prin- 
ciple with rearmament, there was no guar- 
anty of tight civilian control in the bill. 
They weren't risking the rebirth of German 
militarism. 
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summer on July 17. Unless the voluntee, 
bill can be rewritten and passed before then 
Soviet Premier Bulganin can count sone 
extra blue chips when he goes to Geneya ty 
meet the Big Three of the West—Presiden; 
Eisenhower, Prime Minister Eden, and Pre. 
mier Faure. 

Suppose the Kremlin spokesman shoulq 
offer German reunification at the price of 
neutrality. At one stroke he would appeg| 
to the deep national desire for reunification 
in Germany and to the deep national dis. 
trust of rearmament. Despite Dr. Adenauer'’s 
assurance in Washington, there is no guar. 
anty that he could remain the West German 
Chief of State, rejecting such an offer. Ip. 
deed, if one may judge from the two votes 
in the Bonn Parliament, it is most unlikely 
that he could. 

Dr. Adenauer understands the risk of ney. 
trality on the doorstep of a power he has no 
reason to trust. Unquestionably he wil! 
throw his powerful personal prestige into an 
effort to pass the volunteer bill before the 
Geneva Conference. If he fails it will be no 
fault of his, and it is still possible that 4 
complete rearmament and conscription plan 
may be adopted sometime in the future, 
However, if the Parliament adjourns with 
this business unfinished, it stacks the cards 
for a Soviet play, and it should not take us 
by surprise. 





Continued Growth of Foreign Oil Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec: 
ORD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing on page 2 of the Anthracite In- 
stitute Bulletin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., dated 
June 22, 1955, regarding the increasing 
importation of foreign crude oil and 
refined products: 

CONTINUED GROWTH OF FOREIGN Or. IMpoRTS 


While domestic crude-oil production 1s 
expected to drop an average of 250,000 barrels 
per day during the next 6 months as com- 
pared with the first half of 1955, oil imports, 
as now scheduled for the last half of 1955, 
will exceed the levels recommended by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s Cabinet Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy by an 
average of about 100,000 barrels per day. 

These figures were cited by Minor S. 
Jameson, Jr., assistant to the president, In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, in a report presented to the quarterly 
meeting of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission in Denver last Friday. 

The IPAA official further commented, 
“Imports of crude oil and refined products 
have increased at a much faster rate than 


either demand or domestic production 
Total imports will average close to 1,250,000 
barrels daily for the first 6 months, an In 
crease of 20 percent over the same 6 months 


of 1954 * * °, 

“Imports of foreign oil are scheduled to 
increase at a faster rate than demand, 4 
they have done on the average during the 
postwar years. For example, imports of 
crude oil, according to the latest programs 
of the principal importing companies, wil! 
continue at about 750,000 barrels daily dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year—almost 
15 percent above the average for the year 
1954. Third quarter imports of refined 
products are also scheduled to increase by 
15 percent.” 
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Fraud in the Name of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
earnest hope for a just peace is a com- 
mon tie among men of good will every- 
where. However, if the blessings of 
a genuine peace are to be realized, the 
world must recognize the propaganda 
tricks of nations which would seek to 
subvert this universal longing in a cruel 
hoax to abridge freedom and to further 
their own aggressive national ambitions. 

In this regard, I wish to commend to 
the House of Representatives a most 
thoughtful editorial from the Tuesday. 
June 28, edition of the Zanesville Signal 
of Zanesville, Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 

FRAUD IN THE NAME OF PEACE 

To judge from the tone and content of the 
Moscow declaration India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru signed with Soviet Premier Bulganin, 
it is really the United States and its West- 
ern friends that have been making trouble 
all these postwar years. 

The two leaders propose a ban on nuclear 
weapons and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments. They agree that recent Soviet dis- 
armament proposals are a contribution to 
peace. They mention effective international 
control. 

Nehru and Buganin champion Red China's 
bid for entry into the U. N. And they favor 


handling Formosa over to the Communist 
Chinese. 

They also reaffirm the principles of inter- 
national coexistence drafted by Nehru and 


Chinese Premier Chou En-lai at Bandung, 
Indonesia. 

At that conference in May, Nehru showed 
that he has deliberately blinded himself to 
the truth of Russian and Chinese history, 
especially of the last decade. 

One of the principles of coexistence he 
now espouses with Bulganin is noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions. Another is mutual respect for the 
territory of other countries. A third is non- 
aggression. 

The undisputed facts of history are that 
Russia has subjugated, either by military 
threat or subversive coup, the satellite coun- 
tries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Across the globe, the Red Chinese, those 
kindly chaps, have managed and powered an 
effort to subdue all Korea, and have lent 
vital aid and guidance to a-similar drive 
against Indochina. 

What Russia and China want, obviously, is 


noninterference after the fact of their con- 
quests. By signing declarations with Bul- 
64nin and Chou, Nehru makes himself a 
Party to this international plunder and seeks 
to put over it the cloak of decency. It is his 
most immoral performance in a long cata- 
log of shameful actions in the name of 
peace and justice. 


These same Red Chinese Nehru would 
permit to seize Formosa. Any rational solu- 
— of the Formosan problem will ultimate- 
a a it to the Formosans, not the con- 
= —— Chinese. And its defense rightly be- 
a the hands of those who would keep 
ane the nuclear weapon ban, Nehru 
ergs remember that one could have been 
rn. ago but for the stubbornness of the 
- Sians. ‘The proposals they now make are 

uy @ rough approach to plans long ad- 
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vanced by the United States. Where was 
Nehru’s praise for America when these first 
were offered? 

By this declaration at Moscow, Nehru ap- 
pears to say he is now in league with the 
true peacemakers, the Communists in Rus- 
sia, and it is only the terrible warmongers 
of the West who prevent a grand accord 
which would make the world safe from war. 

The world truly hungers for peace. But 
we must hope that there are enough wise 
people in the world to recognize fraud when 
they see it and to demand the genuine sub- 
stance of peace—not the propaganda variety 
the Russians celebrate and Nehru applauds. 





Illinois Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 2 the voters of Illinois were warned 
against the upper Colorado storage proj- 
ect by the following editorial appearing 
in the Rockford Register-Republic: 

BapDLy CONCEIVED COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Illinois has a direct stake in the upper 
Colorado River Basin project bill which has 
been approved by the Senate and is pending 
in the House. Tax Foundation of New York 
estimates that the bill would cost the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers more than $4 billion in 
hidden subsidies. Illinois’ share of the 
added tax bill woulc be $276 million. 

The bill calls for a number of large dams 
on the upper reaches of the Colorado River 
and numerous irrigation projects in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
These four States would receive the benefits 
of the bill, but their combined added taxes 
would amount to only $75,600,000—just over 
one-fourth of the cost to Illinois alone. 

Conservation and taxpayer groups through- 
out the country have joined in opposition to 
the bill. The present measure would cost 
80 percent more than the bill approved by 
President Eisenhower and the Interior De- 
partment last year. Critics of the project 
doubt if the President would approve the 
plan in its present form. 

Again we are confronted with the problem 
of Mountain State Senators joining together 
to promote a project for their own benefit. 
The 8 Mountain States have 16 Senators, 
one-sixth of the Senate, but only 3 percent of 
the United States population. And the 
States directly benefited pay only a fraction 
of the cost, while the rest of the Nation picks 
up the major part of the bill. 

Sponsors of the Colorado River project say 
that the irrigation project would permit 
more food to be produced. But the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that present acre- 
age devoted to food production is sufficient. 

Engineers have raised doubts as to the 
capacity of Glen Canyon to support one of 
the large dams planned on the Colorado 
River. Conservation groups oppose the in- 
vasion of the Dinosaur National Monument 
by the project, with the destruction of part 
of a scenic national park. And utility of- 
ficials say that steampower can be generated 
at a fraction of the cost of the hydroelectric 
power made possible by the project. 

The Colorado River project has not been 
carefully planned, and pertinent engineering, 
agricultural, and other data has not been 
presented to Congress and Federal agencies. 
This vast investment of taxpayers’ money 
should be given a searching review in the 
House. 
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The Need for Open Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to insert two editorials and a 
newspaper account relating to proposed 
changes in our social-security legislation. 
Of special interest are the views of the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Representa- 
tive Kean, who has devoted long years of 
study to the social-security program and 
who deserves major credit for the sweep- 
ing improvements approved last year 

I am in agreement with the two edito- 
rials in their criticism of the Democrats’ 
decision that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee need not hold open hearings on 
pending social-security legislation. 
These are far-reaching proposals. The 
need is apparent for adequate public 
hearings so as to avoid jeopardizing ben- 
efits available to millions of Americans. 

The editorials and the newspaper ar- 
ticle follow: 

[From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News] 
REPRESENTATIVE KEAN Is RIGHT 

Refusal of the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s Democratic majority to hold 
open hearings on pending social-security leg- 
islation has been sharply attacked by Rep- 
resentative Kean, of New Jersey, recognized 
as the House’s best-informed Member on the 
subject. 

Mr. Krean’s stand against such procedure is 
thoroughly sound. It is a matter that vitally 
concerns 90 percent of the Nation’s workers 
and their families. They have the right to 
be fully informed of the effect of any pro- 
posed changes in the social security system, 
but this right has been denied them by the 
committee majority. 

No one will question that the system is 
still capable of improvement even after the 
broad revision last year. But each step in 
that direction must be carefully evaluated 
and widely publicized before action is taken, 
lest the system be seriously jeopardized by 
becoming a political football. 

That has been a constant danger, but has 
not, heretofore, been quite so baldly apparent 
as now. For one thing the party leaders de- 
bated quite a while whether it would be more 
profitable politically to liberalize this year or 
wait until 1956, a presidential election year. 

Proof that the committee majority has 
itself come to the conclusion that its “polit- 
ically appealing proposals’—the quota is 
Mr. KEAN’s—go too far is found in last week- 
end’s backpedaling. 

As originally presented, the Democratic 
bill under consideration involved an addi- 
tional estimated outlay of $2 billion, or 40 
percent of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance fund’s current yearly income. How 
soon that would have forced higher old-age 
insurance taxes is problematical. 

The modifications now made reduce the es- 
timated outlay to $1 billion, which patently 
compelled drastic trimming. That action 
alone is indicative of a lack of adequate study 
in the bill’s preparation, granting that it has 
some good features. It offers the strongest 
argument that could be advanced against the 
closed hearing procedure in legislation of 
such importance. 
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[From the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger] 
OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


The Democratic leadership in Congress has 
proposed a series of changes in social se- 
curity benefits. The most important of 
these changes would be starting benefits to 
women at 62 instead of 65. Others include 
giving benefits to workers who are totally 
disabled before they reach 65, and giving 
benefits to children over 18 who are men- 
tally or physically handicapped. The pres- 
ent limit is 18. 

There may be great justification for these 
changes, but the Democrats have not en- 
hanced their case by refusing to hold public 
hearings on the changes. Their action has 
drawn fire from Representative Kran of 
Essex County. Congressman KEAN is a Re- 
publican, but he is nonpartisan when it 
comes to social security. He has been rec- 
ognized as the foremost expert in Congress on 
this extremely complicated subject. Yet he 
says that he will find it hard to judge the 
merits of the changes unless full-scale, open 
hearings are held. How much more difficult 
will it be for the layman? 

Social security is a subject which affects 
every person in the country. It would be 
unwise, in the extreme, to alter it without 
the widest possible discussion. 





[From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News of 
June 24, 1955] 


KEAN Raps BAN ON HEARING TO WIDEN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


WASHINGTON.—Representative KEAN, Re- 
publican of the 12th District of New Jersey, 
today charged the Democratic-controlled 
House Ways and Means Committee with be- 
ing unfaithful to 9 out of 10 American fam- 
ilies in refusing to hold public hearings on 
social security revisions proposed by the 
Democrats. 

KEAN, joining in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s efforts to sidetrack a projected 
liberalization of social security as econom- 
ically unsound, pointed out it would be 
easier for him “to take the irresponsible 
course and back, without full study, the 
politically appealing Democratic proposals.” 

Kean is up for reelection next year in a 
marginal district. 

However, he continued, the revision repre- 
sents about 40 percent of the total yearly 
income of the social security system and 
the people are entitled to “hear all sides of 
the question before a red cent of their money 
is touched.” 


MORE FOR CHILDREN 


The Democratic legislation would lower 
from 65 to 62 the age at which women could 
receive benefits. It would provide benefits 
for workers who become totally disabled be- 
fore reaching the retirement age of 65. Ben- 
efits for children, now limited to those un- 
der 18, would be extended to older children 
who are physically or mentally handicapped. 

Legislation sponsored by Kean last year 
was hailed as the most important improve- 
ment in the social security system since its 
inception. Because of his knowledge of the 
subject he was chosen by the House leader- 
ship last year to serve on a special commit- 
tee studying benefits for survivors of service- 
men. 

WANTS SAFEGUARDS 

The Congressman said: 


“After years of work to broaden social se- 
curity coverage to where now 90 percent of 
the American working force and their fam- 
ilies are protected by the system, I cannot 
help but feel a very great responsibility to 
these people. 

“I am proud of our Social Security System 
and want to be sure it will not be jeopar- 
dized. Millions of Americans placed their 
faith in the Congress to guard the invest- 
ment they have made from their paychecks 
in the social-security trust fund. They are 
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willingly investing their money in social 

security with the belief that the Congress 

will take every precaution to see that they 

will receive their just benefits in the future. 
° . . * 


“However, I could not in conscience face 
my people or anyone who has faith in the 
Congress if I jumped to a snap decision on 
these amendments whatever their merits. 
And, although I have spent long hours for 
many years studying social security, I would 
be fooling myself if I thought I could give 
a worthwhile opinion on these amendments 
based on the inadequate additional knowl- 
edge I can gain in brief closed hearings. 

“Before the Ways and Means Committee 
offers its recommendation to the full House 
not only must every aspect of the amend- 
ments be studied, but those who will be di- 
rectly affected—the workers, the unions, 
that represent them, the employers, the 
farmers, and many others—must be given 
opportunity to express their views. The 
findings must be made known to the general 
public through the traditional forum of the 
Congress, the open hearing.” 





By Way of the Pole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
clear and hard-hitting editorial on June 
15 the San Francisco News appeals for 
quick approval of Pan American Airways’ 
application to fly the great circle route 
from the west coast to Europe. 

If this country is to continue its lead 
in international aviation, in the face of 
the stiffest possible competition from 
Government-owned and highly subsi- 
dized foreign lines, it is imperative that 
prompt action be taken on any applica- 
tion before the CAB which would place 
our carriers on an equal competitive 
basis. 

San Francisco, as of now, has no polar 
route to Europe although Los Angeles is 
served by Scandinavian Airlines System. 
Swift approval of Pan American’s appli- 
cation for service from the west coast to 
Europe will go a long way toward keeping 
San Francisco in modern touch with the 
trade centers of the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the News editorial of June 15, as follows: 
By Way OF THE POLE 

Sandinavian Airlines passengers are wing- 
ing between California and Europe via the 
Arctic. But Californians who seek to travel 
that way must go to Los Angeles to take a 
plane or land there on return. The Scandi- 
navian lines do not stop in San Francisco. 

Pan American World Airways is asking 
Civil Aeronautics Board permission to fly 
from four west-coast cities, including San 
Francisco, to London and other European 
points over the Arctic route. 

A Canadian airline soon will start service 
from Vancouver, British Columbia, to Eu- 
rope over the route. A bilateral agreement 
between the United States and Great Britain 
permits a British airline to operate the same 
route. 

It is only logical, and certainly reasonable 
that a United States airline should have the 
same privilege. 

And certainly San Francisco should be one 
terminus of such service. 
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Soo Locks Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, June 23 
marked the opening of the Soo locks 
centennial celebration commemorating 
the locks on their 100 years of operation, 

On this momentous occasion Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., the home of the Soo locks, 
was highly honored with the presence 
of the Postmaster General, Arthur E. 
Summerfield. 

I deemed it a great honor and privi- 
lege to be invited and take part in the 
opening ceremonies of this occasion. 


Tuesday, June 28, was the date set 
by the Postmaster General to offer to 
the public the commemorative stamp, 
which was designed and authorized by 
the Post Office Department, carrying a 
complete picture of the Great Lakes, the 
Soo locks with a vessel approaching the 
locks and one steaming westerly toward 
Duluth. At 9 a. m. the morning of the 
stamp sale, there were 165,000 requests 
for cancellation of the stamp. At 2 p.m. 
the same day, the requests for cancella- 
tion of the stamp had reached one-fourth 
of a million. It was estimated that the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., post office would 
possibly cancel up to 1 million stamps on 
the first day’s issue. 


The Postmaster General delivered the 
main address, which I am including with 
my remarks. Undoubtedly this master- 
piece will become a part of the first 
chapter of the second volume of the his- 
tory of the Soo locks. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include 
therein the address of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield on the open- 
ing day of the centennial celebration of 
the Soo locks: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD AT SAULT Sve. MArIeE, MICH, 
JUNE 28, 1955 


We stand at a signicant milestone in Amer- 
ican and Canadian history—the centennial 
of the Soo locks. 

Behind us is a century of achievement that 
began with the pioneers whose foresight and 
enterprise transformed a wilderness river 
into a great artery of transportation. 

But our past—a magnificent record of 
accomplishment—only faintly foreshadows 
the mighty strides in every human good that 
the people of this continent can make, joined 
in partnership with like-minded peoples 
around the globe. 

Before us lies a future that is limitless in 
its promise of an abundant prosperity, [or 
the United States; for Canada; for all free 
nations. 

The Soo—a cardinal agent in the unlock- 
ing of continental riches—will be a potent 
agent in the unlocking of the free world’s 
potential for human betterment. 

As a native of Michigan, quite naturally 
I am proud that the Post Office Department 
is issuing a commemorative postage stamp 
in honor of this centennial celebration. 
“The 110 million 3-cent stamps that we are 
issuing for this occasion will be a constant 
reminder through years to come of the wis- 
dom and the courage of those great men 
who made this achievement possible: Charles 
T. Harvey, who inspired the entire projec, 
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James Joy; the Fairbank brothers, and a 
host of other dedicated men who triumphed 
over discouragement and adversity and built 
here a major channel to economic growth 
for the continent. 

yet—broad as his vision was—I cannot be- 
lieve that Charles T. Harvey could possibly 
nave foreseen the tremendous future that 
Jay in store for the Soo. 

‘Today these are the most important set of 
locks ever built by man. Here is the busiest 


canal in the world. In 9 months of the year, 
the Soo locks handle almost as much cargo 
as do the Panama and Suez Canals com- 
pined in 12. 


In the dark days of World War II, the Soo 
was the chief link in a lifeline that stretched 
from the Middle West to the battlefronts 
of the entire world. This was then the most 
heavily guarded and protected area in Amer- 
ica. No other section compared with it in 
strategic importance. On these locks de- 
pended victory and freedom. 

More than that: They are, in fact, a show- 


case of freedom—of free men, citizens of two 
independent nations, using together their 
talent, and energy, and initiative, risking 
their private capital for a public purpose and 


international benefit. 

When the pioneer builders undertook to 
build these locks they stretched out their 
hands for tools—not for Government sub- 
sidies. 

They were subsidized only by their own 
determination, their own courage, and their 
own faith in the boundless future of our 
two countries. 

I doubt that they ever thought of failure. 
But if they had failed, there would have 
been no soothing application of taxpayer 
dollars to ease the pain. 

The responsibility of such failure would 
have rested completely on their shoulders— 
and there was nobody to lighten that bur- 
den or to shift it to others. 

The Soo locks are one of the great exam- 
ples of private enterprise in this hemisphere. 

Now, we have reached a milestone in his- 
tory. It is entirely natural that we should 
look back and consider the way we have 
traveled. But it is proper that we consider 
the way we shall travel. 

What does the future hold for us? 

It has never looked so bright—so clear— 
s0 promising. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, who led a wartime 


crusade against the Communist, the defeat- 
ist, and the neutralist, now leads a third cru- 
sade—for a better and stronger and greater 


America; for a world of peace and justice 
and freedom among men. 

And in this third crusade, he will be once 
again the triumphant leader. 

The American people know that he will 
not rest until his full share of the job is 
done. 

He now works on a daring, dynamic cam- 
paign to harness the atom for the peaceful 
service of mankind. The Soo, the hemis- 
phere, the entire free world will reap a 
golden harvest from his proposals. 

Before us, we see mighty advances in the 
standards of living, the increase of leisure, 
the welfare of humanity. 

Under the leadership of Dwight D. Eisen- 

hower, we already have moved far. 
Here in the United States the economy 
has never been stronger than it is today, 
and the economy is based on production for 
peace—it is not dependent on the spurious 
hypodermic of wartime expenditures. 

Manufacturing productivity increased this 

year by 6 percent over last year—as con- 
trasted with the average increase of 4 per- 
cent in the years immediately following 
World War II, 
This increase reflects industry’s huge capti- 
tal investments in new plants and equip- 
ment, These investments, in turn, demon- 
strate industry's unlimited faith in Amer- 
‘ca and in the ability and integrity of an 
4aMinistration led by a great President. 
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Labor and management relations are bet- 
ter than ever before. In the automobile in- 
dustry, for instance, long strides have been 
taken to insure permanent progress. As a 
result, we can confidently expect an all- 
time record of production this year. Almost 
certainly our production lines will build 
more than 7 million passenger cars by the 
year’s end—almost half a million more than 
were produced in 1950. 

Seven million passenger cars in 1 year— 
that is more than the entire industry pro- 
duced in all the years prior to World War I. 

Every index of economic activity shows 
that we have either regained or exceeded 
our previous highs. 

Every indication we have shows that 1955 
will be the greatest year in history for our 
national economy. 

And, I repeat, this will be peacetime pros- 
perity—not wartime inflation. 

Here in Michigan—and this applies with 
equal force to our good neighbors across the 
border—the future looks brighter than any- 
where else in the world. 

The St. Lawrence seaway—when it is com- 
pleted and the Soo Locks are widened—will 
enable 3 out of 4 ocean-going ships to make 
Duluth a port of call. 

Our inland cities will become thriving 
seaports. 

Our steel industry—essential to Soo pros- 
perity—faces an unprecedented infiow of 
orders. Ahead, undoubtedly, is a major ex- 
pansion of our steel mills. 

During the next 25 years more tonnage 
will pass through these locks than during 
the entire first century of their existence. 

And when the great Mackinac Bridge is 
finished—thus perfecting the arteries of 
transportation between the rich and pro- 
ductive central sections of the United States 
and Canada—the pattern for our future 
joint economic prosperity and cooperation 
will be at last complete. 

So, for us here in Michigan—and for our 
good friends and neighbors in Canada—the 
future today is without precedent in the 
past. The possibilities are immeasurable in 
traditional terms. 

Here in the United States this happy state 
of affairs has not come about by accident. 
It is the result of careful planning. It is the 
fruit of integrity in administering the Na- 
tion’s business. 

To Washington, Dwight Eisenhower 
brought men and women—great in mind 
and-heart and vision—to work on the prob- 
lems of the Nation Inspired by his genius, 
his love of America, his tremendous integri- 
try, they dedicated themselves to their task. 

His program in domestic and foreign poli- 
cy is, consequently, a safe, sure chart to 
prosperity and to a peace that will be just 
and lasting. Already, a new climate of 
hope and confidence and optimism is its off- 
spring. 

Never in generations have people had so 
much faith in our economy—our Govern- 
ment—our future. 

Never before in history have so many peo- 
ple had so many of the good things in life. 

We are fortunate indeed to live in such an 
age as this. 

But Canada and the United States— 
alone—cannot achieve either the richest 
prosperity or the stoutest security. 

The free world must be a market place for 
all free nations. Their peoples must be our 
friends and our partners. 

With them we must labor in many fields: 

That we may come to know each other 
better and understand each other with a 
deeper sympathy. 

That we may enrich each other by a more 
free exchange in thought and trade and 
travel. 

That we may bind ourselves together more 
tightly in the defense of human freedom 
against those who by force and fraud would 
destroy it. 
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That we come to realize more sharply the 
common humanity, the common aspirations, 
the common goals that are rooted in our 
common brotherhood. 

The future is infinite in promise. But, as 
we stand on the threshold of a bright new 
age—the age of atoms for peace—let us not 
be infected with the withering contagion of 
false pride. 

There will be days to test our spirit. 

They shall not shake us, if we are men 
and women of faith—faith in ourselves; in 
our two countries; in the providence of Al- 
mighty God whose guiding hand is seen 
throughout the history of men and of na- 
tions, aiding those who strive for righteous- 
ness and justice and mercy. 

In that faith, every day, may we humbly 
thank God, the Author of all our benefits, 
that He has seen fit to bless us with vast 
resources of His making. 

And may we pray the Almighty that He 
endow our two countries with an abundance 
of the greatest of all His natural resources— 
men of stature, men of courage, of vision, of 
integrity—men like those who conceived and 
brought to completion the Soo Locks, trans- 
forming a wilderness into an empire of ma- 
terial and cultural and spiritual richness. 

It is now my pleasure to present special 
albums, each containing an autographed 
sheet of the new commemorative Soo Locks 
stamps, to— 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States. 

Louis S. St. Laurent, Premier of Canada. 

The University of Michigan, Dr. Harlan 
Hatcher, president. 

Victor A. Knox, United States House of 
Representatives. 

Herbert Smale, mayor, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, Canada. 

James B. Robertson, mayor, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and president, Soo Locks Cen- 
tennial Corp. 

John A. Curran, Chairman, Soo Ontario 
Locks Centennial Committee, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Roy D. Hollingsworth, Chairman, United 
States Soo Locks Centennial Commission. 

George A. Osborn, chairman, Michigan Soo 
Locks Centennial Commission. 

Chippewa County Historical Society, Miss 
Myrtle Elliott, president. 

Carnegie Library, Miss Alice Clapp, l- 
brarian. 

Clifford Aune, superintendent, St. Marys 
Falls canals. 

Verne Biggings, postmaster, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Canada. 

Mrs. Mary Ripley, postmaster, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Joseph Patton, lockman, Soo locks, the em- 
Ployee now active with longest service record. 

George Tardiff, rural carrier, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., Post Office, the employee now 
active with longest service record. 

Robert C. Kline, Jr., chairman, Soo locks 
commemorative stamp luncheon, 

Stanley R. Pratt, chairman, Soo locks com- 
memorative stamp day. 





An Open Letter to a Litile Brain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately, in too many communities 
there still remain traces of bigotry and 
hatred. One of the outstanding pub- 
lishers of my district, Mr. Al S. Wax- 
man, recently wrote an editorial in an- 
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swer to a letter received reportedly from 
one of his readers. The+edepth of un- 
derstanding and feeling which this edi- 
torial contains has prompted much com- 
ment throughout my district and I feel 
that it will be much appreciated by many 
others who have the opportunity to see 
and read it. I, therefore, include it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, that it 
might have wider circulation: 
AN OPEN LETTER TO A LITTLE BRAIN 
(By Al S. Waxman) 


Mrs. Wrtson: The members of my staff 
who read your letter suggested that I throw 
it in the wastebasket, where we put all 
anonymous and stupid letters, but I am pub- 
lishing your letter herewith, so that the 
community might know that among us lives 
a stupid, bigoted, small-brained excuse for 
a@ person. First, I am going to publish your 
letter so that our 150,000 readers might 
know what has infuriated me. The letter 
reads as follows: 

“Mr. WaxMan: Reading your Reporter I 
noticed an article about the 14-year-old boys 
who held up the grocery store. I can’t under- 
stand why you didn’t give the names of the 
boys. Why shield them? They should be 
exposed, instead of shielded. Or is it be- 
cause they are Jews? 

“Mrs. WILSON.” 

For your information, Mrs. Wilson, if this 
is your name, there exists a city ordinance 
in Los Angeles to protect juveniles. Yes, 
even those who get in trouble. That law 
specifies that the police department may 
not divulge the names and addresses of 
youngsters who have broken the law. At 
the same time, newspapermen make no ef- 
fort to find these names, which they very 
easily could do, because they, too, feel that 
a boy at the age of 14 might be saved from 
a horrible future. 

You might not understand this, Mrs. Wil- 
son, but there is a great deal of kindness 
and humanity in this world. There are more 
people, and thank God for them, who be- 
lieve in the Biblical expression “I am my 
brother’s keeper” than there are of your ilk. 
These people are not altogether concerned 
with the act committed by the youngsters, 
but with the reasons behind this act. It 
might be that this boy, or these boys, have 
come from a home which is bad environ- 
ment, as yours probably would be. It might 
be that they have a mother who is filled 
with jealousy, envy, greed and hatred, as you 
probably are, Mrs. Wilson. This condition is 
not conducive toward raising good children. 

In 25 years of reporting, this writer has 
come in contact with many fine men on the 
juvenile squad of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. These men have shown us, 
time and time again, that they are more 
concerned with saving the youngster from 
his possible future than they are with con- 
demning him for his present act. 

Right here in the city of Los Angeles there 
are a number of outstanding citizens in the 
various trades and professions who at one 
time or another came in contact with the 
police juvenile department while they were 
youngsters. Once straightened out, they 
went along the straight and narrow path to 
become good and useful citizens. For this 
we are all thankful. 

There exists in the county of Los Angeles 
& committee on human relations and this 
group makes every effort to establish happy 
relationships between the various people in 
the county, whether they be minors or 
adults. You could do well to contact this 
group and ask them how you niight develop 
your little brain so that it could fit into the 
modern trend of times. No, Mrs. Wilson 
(?), we didn’t publish the names of the 
boys, and we are truly proud of the fact. 
Our readers were appraised of the fact that 
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a crime had been committed and that the 
culprits had been brought to justice. We 
knew that our readers wouldn’t have the 
morbid curiosity which you display. For all 
we know, Mrs. Wilson (?), their name might 
have been Wilson. We doubt it, though, 
because the Wilsons whom we know are 
truly fine people. We can’t understand why 
you picked that name to sign to an anony- 
mous letter. Of course you understand that 
we don’t believe your name is “Wilson.” 





Government Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, one illus- 
tration out of many possible ones of Gov- 
ernment waste is expressed in a recent 
editorial in the Bridgeton Evening News 
by W. E. Middleton, and the message it 
brings us is that we have got to give de- 
tailed consideration to a great many 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and particularly in respect to 
the buying practices of the Department 
of Defense. The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT WASTE 


The United States Government is a pretty 
large concern, and because it is a concern 
of such dimensions its affairs should be 
conducted on a strictly business basis, other- 
wise the possibility of disastrous waste is so 
apparent as to be appalling. Not only is this 
opportunity apparent, but it has been made 
use of as a few facts quoted below will 
abundantly substantiate. No less a person 
than Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson is 
quoted as saying that, “It doesn’t require dis- 
honesty or stealing to bring this about, it can 
be easily done through lack of business 
methods in administration.” Former Presi- 
dent Herbcrt Hoover recognized this fact, 
hence his assault on the Government’s busi- 
ness methods, leading to his appointment as 
head of th: Commission to place the busi- 
ness of the Government on such a basis. * 

This Commission has had several months 
to complete the job and the public is be- 
coming somewhat impatient for the com- 
plete report. 

But for some of the examples of waste, 
well, here are samples and plenty more are 
available: 

In 1951 the Army purchased 875,000 
pounds of tomatoes in California for ship- 
ment to the Atlantic coast. The same year 
the Navy purchased nearly 800,000 pounds 
of tomatoes for shipment to California. Now 
business administration would never tolerate 
such waste of time and freight charges as 
this. The Army would have purchased its 
tomatoes on the Atlantic coast and the Navy 
would have supplied its needs from Cali- 
fornia growers. 

The Government now finds itself with 
$3 billion worth of unused Army clothing 
on its hands. Through what kind of lack of 
business methods was all this surplus cloth- 
ing accumulated? 

To have accumulated all this surplus 
clothing was bad enough, but the waste does 
not end there. It costs $33 million annually 
in interest and storage charges to hold such 
a@ huge pile of needless clothing. 

Then the Government is in the real-estate 
business on a losing basis. In short, by one 
means or another, it has come into posses- 
sion of a lot of real estate for which it has 
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no use. To hold on to this real estate means 
the employment of several thousand em. 
ployees at a cost of many millions annually, 
The waste in these cases, and they ars 
only samples, runs into the hundreds of 
millions annually and proves beyond ques. 
tion the need of business in government, 
Making all due allowances for the creep. 
ing into Government jobs of derelicts anq 
misfits, there is no excuse for such waste as 
this and shows the great need of a complete 
overhauling of our Government machinery, 





Red Peace Moves Show Our Policies 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House has voted to extend the 
draft, strengthen our Reserve forces, and 
render assistance to other countries who 
are ready to stand with us in the strug- 
gle we face. There can be no doubt that 
such evidence of firmness on the part 
of the Congress in backing up the Presi- 
dent is bound to bring home to the at- 
tention of any would-be aggressor the 
solidarity and unity of our people. 


The uniformly firm policy which has 
been pursued by the President and the 
Secretary of State and the fine results 
it has achieved are reflected in an edi- 
torial from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, which, under leave to extend 
my remarks, follows: 

Rep Peace Moves SHow Our Po.icres Work 


Mr. Dulles adroitly pointed out Friday that 
the recent gestures toward peace by the 
Soviets merely underlined the success of 
American foreign policy. 

The Communists may now be kicking 
themselves for having created that policy. 
For as Mr. Dulles said, everything of which 
Molotov complained in his speech was done 
merely in reaction against the Reds’ aggres- 
sive attitude and actions. 

Russia can have peace, Mr. Dulles sald, 
any time she will drop her program of ex- 
pansion by force and subversion. This is 
boiling the whole situation down to the one 
point that means anything. When the Reds 
shove others around, they are making peace 
impossible. All the words that Molotov or 
the whole Kremlin hierarchy can employ 
cannot hide the facts. 

This was one of the bluntest speeches Mr. 
Dulles ever made. His bluntness did not 
mean, however, that he has no hopes for 
further progress toward peace. The same 
pressures that have made the Russians 
change their tactics in recent months Will 
go on exerting force on the top Reds. 

The fact that democracy and freedom work 
well while communism is a brokendown, 
badly operating machine provides the great- 
est pressure. While prosperity thrives 10 
Western Europe and America struggles with 
problems of surpluses, the Russian citizen 
remains poorly fed, badly housed, and lives 
under constant threat and abuse. 

Now that the western armament stymies 
the use of force by the Russians, they must 
settle down to make their ideology operate. 
For this, the Reds need peace. They need 
trade, they need help from the more ad- 
vanced nations. So the chances are tit 
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despite diatribes by Molotov, they will con< 
tinue to make peaceful gestures. 

But true peace will only come as Secretary 
Dulles has outlined. When the Soviets stop 
trying to reshape the rest of the world and 
pay attention to running their own nation, 
peace will be automatic. It will not come by 
paper agreements, easily broken, or by meet- 
ings at any level. But when the Bolsheviks 
unshackle the chains of the peoples they 
have enslaved, they will have made a start 
toward true peace, 





Fifty-ninth Anniversary of Twin Shaft 
Mine Disaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
editorial by John C. Kehoe, Sr., appear- 
ing in the Sunday Dispatch, Pittston, 
Pa., of June 26, 1955, marking June 28, 
1955, the 59th anniversary of the terrible 
mine disaster which occurred in Twin 
Shaft, Upper Pittston, Pa.: 

(By John C. Kehoe, Sr.) 
HarDING, Pa., June 26, 1955.—The month 


of June always brings to my mind the tragic 
day in June 1896, when the terrible disaster 
occurred in Twin Shaft, Upper Pittston—a 
disaster that buried alive 58 men and boys 


including my father, my brother Frank and 
my uncle, Thomas Barrett. 

Next Tuesday, June 28, is the 59th anni- 
versary of that catastrophe. Like so many 
things, the Twin Shaft disaster is remem- 
bered less and less as the children and other 
close relatives of its victims die off, so I made 
plans to have a memorial high mass said at 
St. Mary’s Help of Christian Church at Pitts- 
ton Junction, at 8 o’clock next Tuesday 


morning for the victims of the disaster. 
_At the time the disaster occurred the Twin 
Shaft was operated by the Newton Coal Min- 


ing Co. Later the property was sold to Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., and for a number of 
years past it has been operated by Kehoe- 
Berge Coal Co. The bodies of the 58 victims 
were never recovered, and the area in which 
they are entombed is so badly caved and 
flooded with water that it never will be pos- 


sible to get to them. 

Three terrific sounds like explosions about 
3 o'clock on Sunday morning, June 28, 1896, 
wakened people in greater Pittston. The fire 
£0ngs were sounded and soon the whole com- 
munity knew of the disaster that had hit us. 
I was one of the first to go down the shaft 
In the rescue attempt, and I will never for- 
get the awful feeling as I went in that mine, 


knowing that my father, brother and uncle, 
and many of my buddies were trapped be- 
hind or under the fallen roof. Neither will I 
ever forget the weeping wives and mothers 
and children who waited around the shaft 
©pening during the days of our rescue ef- 
forts begging us each time we came out for 
the word of hope that we could never give. 


So far as I know, everyone who went in the 
mines on those rescue parties is now dead 
with the exception of Billy Lee of Prospect 


Street, Pittston, and myself. We were two of 
the youngest in the rescue party. We were 
merely young boys at that time. 

The 58 victims of that disaster are listed 
below. They have many deseendants and 
Other relatives living in greater Pittston. 
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M. J. Langan, M. T. Lynott, Alex McCor- 
mick, Thomas Tenpenny, Michael Hughes, 
Cornelius McGuire, John Gill, Thomas W. 
O’Brien, Thomas Carden, John O’Boyle, 
James Golden, James McDonald. 

Edward Delaney, Peter Martin, Anthony 
Teleskie, Sylvester Dooner, Anthony Gordon, 
Michael Ford, Timothy Derrig. 

Daniel Ward, Thomas Gaffney, Patrick 
Ruane, Peter Zavatskie, Joseph Zerinda, An- 
drew Slavinskie, John Highstrick, Adam 
Zmuiden, Simon Mosock. 

F-ank Sheoskie, James Wall, John Kehoe, 
James Daley, John Hart, Thomas Duigg, 
Peter Bukoskie, Michael Connell, Patrick 
Bolin, Dominick O’Malley. 

James Costello, Thomas Barrett, Peter 
Joyce, Thomas Murphy, Anthony Kane, An- 
thony Covoleskie, Mathias Teleskie, An- 
thony Mohinskie, John Gaffney, Edward Gil- 
dea. 

Owen Lee, Thomas Wall, Michael Gaughan, 
Patrick Kelly, Martin Gilbride, Frank Kehoe, 
Robert Haston, M. J. Burke, James Burke, 
John Calamis. 

May God rest their souls. 





The American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as we 
celebrate another anniversary of our In- 
dependence Day, I hope everyone will 
take time out to reflect on the many 
blessings and privileges that have been 
ours, both as a Nation, and as individ- 
uals, during these years of our independ- 
ence. We have heard much of the hard- 
ships and sufferings behind the Iron 
Curtain, where the freedoms we take for 
granted are practically nonexistent. 
However, it frequently takes a firsthand 
account from someone who has experi- 
enced this loss of freedom, to bring us to 
a realization of what the loss of these 
privileges and rights can mean, and to 
a deeper appreciation of our heritage. 

I believe we will all find the article 
written by Mr. Igor Blosfelds, a former 
Latvian, worthy of our careful and 
thoughtful consideration. This article 
was published in a recent edition of 
Locke News, a biweekly publication of the 
Locke Department of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Blosfelds recently 
received his LL. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and is the first dis- 
placed person admitted to the Maryland 
Bar. One month later he became a citi- 
zen of the United States. I think it is 
especially appropriate that his article be 
placed in the Recorp at this time. It 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN Way OF LirE—I AM A CITIZEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(By Igor Blosfelds) 

Do you realize what a great honor it is 
to be a citizen of the United States of 
America? 

To be a member of this great family of free 
men and women is a priceless possession. Its 
ideals reflect the hopes and aspirations of 
liberty-loving people down through the cen- 
turies. But there are thousands and thou- 
sands of people in this world who are not 
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as lucky as you are. They cannot enjoy the 
God-given, unalienable rights which the 
Constitution of the United States sets forth 
as the natural right of all men. I was one 
of these thousands of people. 

Eleven years ago I was a young lawyer in 
my native country, Latvia. I had just started 
to make my career in life as a legal counsel 
for a shipyard and farm machinery factory. 
But, suddenly all this ended. My native 
country, Latvia, was occupied by a brutal 
aggressor—the Soviet Union. Overnight the 
fundamental principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity, which I had enjoyed 
before and even had taken for granted, were 
destroyed by the Soviet occupation forces. 
Any organized resistance became hopelessly 
impossible. 

Rights to private property ceased to exist 
and thousands of people lost their freedom. 
Within a few days the Soviets managed to de- 
stroy the country, and they declared it then 
part of the Soviet Union. 

But the Soviets did not succeed in de- 
stroying my faith in God and my belief in 
freedom and justice. They could destroy the 
flesh but not the spirit. 

I was one of the few thousands who escaped 
from the hell on earth, and I became a refu- 
gee—one of those thousands who are the liv- 
ing witnesses of Soviet cruelities. 

And then, a few years later, I was on my 
way to the United States of America. When 
the Statue of Liberty and the skyline of New 
York came into sight, I felt as if I was already 
a citizen of the United States. But then I 
thought of the 5 more years of required resi- 
dency that I would have to wait before this 
became true. 

These 5 years went by fast. I became a 
member of the Locke family of General Elec- 
tric and was also given a General Electric 
scholarship for graduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School. 

Then came April 11, 1955. I took the oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States and I became a citizen of the 
United States of America. 

This great honor carries with it wonder- 
ful rights and privileges, and also the duty 
to work for and make secure our great coun- 
try. Let us appreciate these great values. 

Do you realize what a wonderful right 
freedom of thought and speech is? Just 
think for a moment. We can think as we 
please, we can speak or write as we please, so 
long as we do not interfere with the rights of 
others. Millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain are deprived of this fundamental 
right, and many of them had to pay with 
their lives when they expressed their 
thoughts freely. 

People sometimes appreciate fully the 
value of a thing only when they have lost it, 
and I was no exception. 

When I saw Soviet-held elections, where 
there was only one candidate for each office 
to be filled—and no free choice, then I ap- 
preciated what it means to have the right to 
vote for a public officer of my own choice, 
so the government may truly represent the 
will of the people. Our right to vote is not 
only a duty but also a great privilege. 

Seeking any job for which my experience 
and ability have fitted me—this wonderful 
right to choose my work—is one of the most 
valuable rights. No doubt you have heard 
about the slave-labor camps behind the Iron 
Curtain. Who are those people who have 
to perform slave labor under the Soviet po- 
lice supervision? They are people like you 
and me who believe in certain rights and 
privileges of a citizen. For this “crime” 
they now have to work in inhuman condi- 
tions, separated from their families—and 
only a few of them survive. 

Another fundamental right of an American 
is the right to bargain with his employer. 
He can do this through his union if one ex- 
ists where he works. Or, if there is no union, 
he still has this right to bargain as an 
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individual. The Soviet workers would be 
happy to have this right, particularly if they 
were protected by law so that no one could 
fire them if they refused to join a union, 
nor refuse to give them a job for the same 
reason. Of course, these rights are wholly 
denied to the worker of the Soviet Union. 

If ever a Soviet worker should take into 
his head to protest, there is always only 
one solution—forced-labor camps are plenti- 
ful in the Soviet Union. 

Freedom of religion: I have the right to 
worship as I think best. We can attend the 
church services of our preference. Can you 
imagine that your Sunday morning walk to 
the church of your choice and your par- 
ticipation in the services could be Called 
a crime? I have seen this happen under 
Soviet rule, where churchgoers as well as 
ministers and priests were arrested. 

Should I ever be accused of a crime I have 
the right, as an American citizen, to a prompt 
trial by jury. You may ask: Is this a privi- 
lege? Yes; and a very important one. I 
have seen thousands of people arrested by 
the Soviet police—and that was the last I 

ver heard of them. All efforts of their 
relatives to find out their whereabouts were 
in vain. No arraignment, no trial, no due 
process of the law. These people were just 
erased from this world. Their only crime 
was that they did not believe in communism, 
and they had no court where they could seek 
justice. Many of my relatives and friends 
were “erased”’ this way by the Soviet police. 

These are only a few of the most funda- 
mental rights of a United States citizen. 
There are many more important rights and 
privileges, and nowhere else in the world 
does a person have a better opportunity to 
exercise the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Let us appreciate these great values. I 
know what it means to be deprived of these 
rights and I, therefore, cherish even more 
these values which are consistent with the 
democratic way of life. 

But these precious rights include a sol- 
emn responsibility: The duty to maintain 
and advance the principles and ideals upon 
which the United States of America was 
founded and built, so our great Republic 
will always remain the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 


The Baltimore Sun of June 30 carried 
an interesting article on Mr. Blosfelds 
which I would also like to include at 
this point: 


LATVIAN LAWYER, FORMER DISPLACED PERSON, 
RESUMES PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


The first formerly displaced person ad- 
mitted to the Maryland bar, Igors Blosfelds, 
a 33-year-old Latvian-born immigrant who 
has lived under both Stalin’s and Hitler’s 
dictatorships, at last has been able to con- 
tinue his long-interrupted law career, 

Between the time he graduated in law 
from the University of Riga and the time he 
joined two University of Maryland Law 
School classmates to set up the firm of Erlich, 
Evelius, Blosfelds in south Baltimore, 11 
years of difficulties intervened. 


CONSCRIPTED BY GERMANS 


His first professional experience, as legal 
counsel to a Latvian shipyard and a farm 
machinery factory, was short lasting. This 
was in 1944, when the capital of his country 
was still occupied by the Germans but was 
already threatened by the imminent return 
of the Russians. 

The Germans conscripted the young lawyer 
and assigned him to forced labor, first clear- 
ing air-raid debris in Bremen, then packing 
what he thought were parts for tanks in a 
factory in German-occupied Czechoslovakia. 

This displacement, though unwelcome at 
the time, proved to be a lucky break. It 
enabled him to be liberated by the United 
States Third Army. 
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After a succession of administrative jobs 
in United States-operated camps for dis- 
placed persons, Mr. Blosfelds was able to mi- 
grate to the United States under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. 

The Lutheran Federation arranged spon- 
sorship for him and for his mother, Dr. Val- 
entine Blosfelds, and his sister, Dr. Irina 
Lotti, who had been practicing medicine in 
other displaced-persons camps in Germany. 

Dr. Lotti, who preceded Mr. Blosfelds to 
this country, now lives in La Plata, Md. His 
mother lives with him at 400 Edgewood Road, 
in Ashburton. 

AWARDED SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr. Blosfeld’s first jobs in Baltimore in- 
cluded selling vacuum cleaners from door 
to door and working as a clerk and a me- 
ehanic’s helper. His Riga degree and the 
fact that he could speak French, German, 
Latvian, and Russian, as well as fluent Eng- 
lish, did not seem to be much help to him. 

His fortunes began to improve when he 
got a job with the Locke department of the 
General Electric Co., in Baltimore. The com- 
pany awarded him a scholarship to study 
law at night. 

He graduated in June 1954, and took his 
State bar exams last March, 1 month before 
being sworn in as a citizen of the United 
States. 

Comparing the two phase of his law train- 
ing, in Riga and here, he said his two schools 
have “very different approaches: The Uni- 
versity of Riga gives one a broader theoreti- 
cal background; the University of Maryland 
is more practical.” 

Interviewed in his south Baltimore office, 
where he already had plenty of mail on his 
desk, he said that he is very grateful for all 
the help that people here have given in 
getting him reestablished in his chosen pro- 
fession. 

GIRL FROM CLEVELAND 

“Few people here can possibly realize fully 
what it means to enjoy American freedom 
if they themselves haven't ever had to live 
under any form of totalitarian rule,” he said. 

Among those who do fully appreciate free- 
dom are his associates of the Latvian Society 
of Baltimore. He is an active member of the 
organization and represented it on the Baltic 
Council of Baltimore, which observed Baltic 
States Day on June 15. 

Mr. Blosfelds will continue for the time 
being to work at his old job with Locke as 
well as developing his law practice in the 
evenings. 

But he doesn’t work incessantly—not 
quite. He turned aside from the affairs of 
his general practice, matters such as immi- 
gration, real estate, accidents, and bank- 
ruptcy at least 1 night last week. 

“An important case at the airport,” he said. 
“But not a client. It’s a girl from Cleve- 
land.” 


Federal Aid to This State Near Lowest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following newspaper article 
appearing in the recent publication of 
the Sunday Independent, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., which reveals from a survey made 
by the Council of State Governments 
that the national average of Federal aid 
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per capita is $17, but the figure fo, 
Pennsylvania is only $10.03. 
PEepERAL AID TO THIS STATE NEAR Lowest 


HarRRispuRG.—Of all the States only New 
Jersey receives a lower return in the form 
of Federal aid per capita than Pennsylvania, 
it was learned last week. 

According to the Department of Commerce 
a survey made by the Council of State Gov. 
ernments shows that the national average of 
Federal aid per capita is $17, but the figure 
for Pennsylvania is only $10.03. 


CALIFORNIA HIGH 


As a point of comparison the department 
gave these figures for other States: Cali. 
fornia, $23.36; Texas, $19.17; Massachusetts 
$16.67; Michigan, $15.01; and New York, 
$13.06. 

Pennsylvania is third lowest among the 
States in the percent which Federal aig 
bears to the total income of its people. Only 
Connecticut and New Jersey show a lower 
percentage than the .59 percent of income 
which is returned to Pennsylvania. 

The average for the United States is 1.03 
percent. Twelve States receive a return 
of more than 2 percent and one of more 
than 3 percent of their total income pay. 
ments. 

“In more than one respect the proportion. 
ately low Federal payments received by Penn- 
sylvania provide evidence of the State's 
ability to conduct all its governmental affairs 
on its own resources,” the department com- 
mented. 


Medicine’s Preclamation of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the annual con- 
vention of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, N. J., on June 7, 
1955, the invocation was pronounced by 
Rabbi Martin M. Weitz of Beth Israel 
Temple of Atlantic City. Since I feel 
it is worthy of the attention of the 
House, I am including herewith a copy 
of that invocation: 

INVOCATION FOR MEDICINE’S PROCLAMATION ON 
FalrH, INAUGURAL EVENING OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, CONVENTION HALL, 
ATLANTIC CrTry, JUNE 7, 1955 


(By Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, Beth Israel 
Temple of Atlantic City) 

O Source Divine, Lord of All Creation: 

We have been but preservers of health 
rather than creators of well-being. 

We have put conformity to old customs 
above curiosity, above new ideas. 

We have thought more about our subject 
than about our object. 

We have been peddlers of petty accuracies 
when we should have been priests and 
prophets of abundant living and radiant 
health. 

We have counted knowledge more precious 
than wisdom; surgery more wizardry than 
healing. 

We have tried to teach our students what 
to think instead of how to think; our nurses 
what to do instead of how to do; our docotrs 
what to discover by specialization than how 
to recover total health. 

We have thought it our business to furnish 
the minds of our students when we should 
have been laboring to free their minds, and 
furnish the interior ef our hospitals when 
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we should be devoted to the health of our 
atients. 

“oe we realize that it is important to 
know the past only that we may live wisely 
in the present. 

Help us to be more interested in stimu- 
Jating the builders of modern sanctuaries 
than in retailing to students the glories of 
ancient temples; in creating more stately 
mansions of healing than in prefabricated 
institutions of health. 

May we be shepherds of the spirit as well 
as masters of the mind; healers of broken 
hopes as well as menders of broken bones. 

Help us, O Lord of Health, to know Thy 
way when we study Thy word. When we 
study geology, to learn that it leads us not 
only to the ages of rocks but to the Rock of 
Ages; when we study botany, that it helps 
us find Thine imprint on the lily of the 
valley and the rose of Sharon; when we study 
geography, that it helps us find Thy spirit 
on the very current of life unto the ocean 
beyond life; when we study astronomy, that 
it helps us find Thee as the morning star 
of life itself; when we study medicine, that 
it be for greater harmony among parts of 
men, as well as among men of parts. 

Help us, O Source of Wisdom, Supreme 
Becoming as well as Supreme Being, to trans- 
late human being into human becoming; 
to know that the world rests upon three 
things—truth, Justice, and peace—for where 
there is no truth there can be no justice, 
even where there is no justice there can be 
no peace. 

Enlighten Thou our minds with the knowl- 
edge of truth; ennoble Thou our hearts with 
the promptings of Justice; endow Thou our 
hands with the tasks of peace—for the 
greater health of the greater number; for 
Thy mission of mercy unto each of us. 

Help us to understand what the ancient 
proverb tells us for today: “I have learned 
much from my parents, more from my teach- 
ers, but most have I learned from my pupils”; 
and also that he who helps save a life labors 
with Thee in Thy workshop. 

O Source of All Health and Happiness, 
Master Physician of Mankind, help us help 
others always and thus serve Thee always. 
When one has mud on his feet, to remove 
that mud; when one has blood on his hands, 
to cleanse that blood; when one has pains of 
body, to heal that body; when one has fears 
in his heart, to remove those fears; when 
one has tears in his eyes, to dry those tears. 
Amen. 





Naive Newsmen and the Communist 
Conspiracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 1, 1955: 


Naive NEWSMEN AND THE COMMUNIST CoN- 
SPIRACY 
oe ns of the United States of America 
‘n be grouped roughly into 3 categories with 
m — to the Communist conspiracy: 
ne, 


_ ne, those who became Communists and 
= still Communists; two, those who became 
communists, regained their senses and re- 
oe the party; three, those who never 

for the Commie line at all. 
sae en first group we have only revulsion 
ara nt mpt. For the second we are baffled 
‘clr Judgment but we respect their cour- 


age, 
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For the third group—vast bulk of the Na- 
tion—we have confidence in their calm com- 
mon sense which has remained the bedrock 
of American strength and principle during 
two dizzy decades of ideological nonsense 
peddled as “liberalism.” 

During the past few days we have seen two 
prominent newsmen make confessions to the 
Senate Internal Security Committee: Win- 
ston Burdett, CBS correspondent at the U. N., 
and Charles Grutzner, of the New York Times. 
Both made a clean breast of their activities. 
Especially Burdett, who frankly admitted 
serving as a Soviet spy. 

We do not hail these men as heroes. We 
do credit their sincerity, accept their pro- 
fessions of loyalty and commend their patri- 
otism in helping the Senate committee expose 
the Red network in this country. Burdett’s 
testimony in particular tied in with that of 
Elizabeth Bentley and other former Reds who 
told the truth, only to be persecuted by 
left-wingers who still occupy some key posts 
in United States publicity channels. 

Why did newsmen as supposedly experi- 
enced and sophisticated as Burdett and 
Grutzner fall for the Red line in the first 
place? Burdett says he was “emotionally 
compelled to identify myself with a larger 
cause outside myself which I believe to be a 
good one.” Grutzner says he was interested 
in promoting civil rights, thought the Reds 
were, too, and believed it when they told him 
the Communist Party was just a political 
party like the GOP or the Democrats. 

How naive could you get back in the 
1930’s? Especially after the Stalin-Hitler 
pact? And after the hoop-jumping of Red 
leaders here to Moscow’s orders? We don’t 
know the full answer. And neither appar- 
ently do Burdett, Grutzner, and so many 
others who had to learn about Communism 
the hard way. 

In any case, they have done a good service. 
And everyone should be on guard. The 
smear brigade of the fifth amendment takers 
will soon be out in force to try to discredit 
them. As “informers.” Which is to say, 
those who tell the truth. 





Off the Beaten Path 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of your Committee on Agriculture 
conducted hearings in Jonesboro, Ark., 
on Monday of this week, and in the 
Tuesday, June 28, issue of the Jonesboro 
Sun, in a regular column written by 
members of the newspaper editorial staff 
called Off the Beaten Path, there 
appeared a story which will be of interest 
to the House. 

I might point out that this hearing 
met with widespread favor among the 
farmers of the Midsouth, and the edi- 
torial comment contained in the article 
is highly complimentary of the fine Rep- 
resentatives who attended the hearings. 

A portion of the credit for the success 
of this hearing must go to the fine news- 
papers and radio stations in the Mid- 
south who made announcement of this 
meeting and who carried such complete 
and accurate accounts of the meeting. 
These news stories aided in informing 
many people who could not attend or 
who could not get into the hearings. 
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The meeting was conducted in the 
Craighead County Courthouse, a com- 
modious building, but so many farmers 
attended that not all could get in. For 
this reason the outstanding reporting by 
the newspapers rendered a signal service 
both to the Members and to the citizens. 
The article reads as follows: 
[From the Jonesboro (Ark.) Sun of June 
28, 1955] 


Orr THE BEATEN PATH 
(By the Sun Staff) 
CONGRESSMEN 


United States Representatives were swarm- 
ing all over the place Monday, here to con- 
duct a hearing on farm policies. From all 
reports, they made quite an impression. 

Listening to the Congressmen ask ques- 
tions and discuss problems with men who 
do the farming, we came to the conclusion 
that they’re a pretty sharp lot. We decided 
also that if more such congressional hearings 
were conducted out in the field, so to speak, 
the feeling of the people toward Congress- 
men in general might improve. The group 
here Monday certainly earned the respect of 
those who met or heard them. 


NEIGHBORS 


It is always a mystery to us why people 
away from home try to discover they have 
some affiliation with the locality in which 
they are visiting. The Congressmen are no 
different from anyone else in that respect. 
Here are some of the statements the solons 
made at the chamber of commerce breakfast 
Monday morning: “I have a reason to like 
Arkansas, because’’— 

Representative Onin (TIGER) TEAGUE of 
Texas, a comparatively young man to head 
the extremely important House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, explained that he lived 
13 years at Mena in western Arkansas, 
married a Mena girl, his mother still lives 
there, and his 9-year-old daughter is visiting 
there now. Incidentally, Representative 
TEAGUE tried in vain Sunday night and all 
day Monday to get in contact with local 
veteran officials, but they all seemed to be 
out of town or could not be reached. 


HIS TEACHER 


Representative Bos Harrison, of Nebraska, 
told the group that shortly after being sent 
to Congress following a special election in 
1951, he got a letter from_a lady at Siloam 
Springs asking if he had a brother named 
Leo, etc. If so, she wanted to be identified 
as the lady who started him on the ladder 
of success. It was his first school teacher, 
he learned. 

Immediately upon arrival here, Repre- 
sentative HARRISON wanted to know how far 
it was to Siloam Springs. He couldn’t make 
the jaunt this trip, “but I’m coming back to 
Arkansas to visit her. She was Miss Lena 
Pearson, but now she is Mrs. Sampson,” he 
related. 

HIS OPPONENT 


Representative HARLAN HAGEN, a balding 
young man who knows his cotton, is from 
California, a State which has been right in 
the middle of the cotton control and quota 
fight. His tie with Arkansas is different. “I 
had to beat an ArkKansan to go to Washing- 
ton. My opponent was Roy Riales, of Mena, 
who moved back to Arkansas and is now one 
of your State senators,” he stated. Riales 
was living in California. 

And for you cotton farmers, Representa- 
tive HaGen said he thought the cotton ex- 
pansion program had reached its peak in 
California, though there probably would be 
a little more expansion in Nevada and Ari- 
zona. 

Representative CHarLeEs B. HOEVEN dis- 
covered that Dr. Carl Reng, president of 
Arkansas State College, is a native of his dis- 
trict and that Dr. Reng’s mother lives only 
40 miles from his hometown. The Con- 
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gressman is going to visit her on his next trip 
home. 
HIS VOTERS 

Representative Pau C. JONES, of Missouri, 
topped them all, though. “You know, my 
district and your district are probably the 
most alike in the country. I live in Dunklin 
County. Four counties in the First Con- 
gressional District of Arkansas touch my 
district—Craighead, Clay, Greene, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

“I feel like I have some constituents in 
Arkansas, because there probably are some 
people living in Arkansas who vote for me 
in the Missouri elections,” he quipped. 

Just one big happy family—until the 
issues get taut. Somebody drew the line 
yesterday, and Representative ROBERT LOvRE, 
of South Dakota, was quick to turn it into a 
laugh. The 7 Democrats all wound up on 
the right side of the Speaker’s stand and the 
3 Republicans on the left. “I see you all 
still believe in segregation,” said Representa- 
tive Lovre, with a big broad grin. 





Required Amendments to Refugee Relief 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter I have received from 
Commissioner Patrick A. Thompkins, 
Department of Public Welfare, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, register- 
ing his interest in gaining the requested 
amendments to the Refugee Relief Act 
as asked by the President, so that the 
act’s objectives can be achieved: 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Boston, June 28, 1955. 
Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: In addition 
to my official position as Commissioner of 
Public Welfare for the Commonwealth and a 
direct concern for 6,000 neglected and de- 
pendent children in the care of the Depart- 
ment, I have also been honored by appoint- 
ment to the Governor’s Commission on 
Refugees for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Officially, also, the Department is 
the clearance agency for all refugee children 
or foreign adoptions by proxy, or children 
admitted to this State for purposes of either 
sponsorship or adoption from foreign 
countries. 

With other members of our Massachusetts 
commission and also as an American citizen, 
I have been gravely concerned with the legal 
impediments in the current Refugee Act 
which have so greatly contributed to a frus- 
tration of the intent of the act rather than 
its implementation to rapid admission of 
displaced persons within the period of time 
covered by current legislation. 


Like other Americans of goodwill, I warm- 
ly applauded the recommendations of the 
President of the United States to the Con- 
gress for amendments to the current act. 
These amendments, if enacted, will greatly 
strengthen and assist the work of sponsor- 
ship agencies, particularly the Church World 

ervice, the War Relief National Catholic 
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Welfare Conference, the Massachusetts Luth- 
eran Committee, and the International 
Rescue Committee, Inc., in securing spon- 
sorship for refugees now so hungrily eyeing 
the opportunities that could be made avail- 
able to them in the United States. 

Both as an official officer holder of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and as a 
member of the Governor’s Commission on 
Refugees in the Commonwealth, I urge your 
favorable consideration of President Eisen- 
hower’s 10 amendments to the current 
Refugee Act. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick A. TOMPKINS, 
Commissioner, 





The Manufacture of Panama Hats in 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a constituent of mine, Mr. I. Ben- 
jamin Parrill, of Dallas, president of the 
Adam Hat Manufacturers, Inc., was in 
Washington recently, and during his visit 
here he was interviewed by Fred Oth- 
man, columnist for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Mr. Othman, exercising his well- 
known ability to be amusing and infor- 
mative at the same time, wrote an article 
about Mr. Parrill and the hat-manufac- 
turing business which I commend to the 
attention of the Senators. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article, as pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
June 27, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

I had on my fine, new imported-from-Italy 
chocolate-colored Milan straw hat, with 
navy-blue band, when I ran into my friend 
from Dallas, Tex., I. Benjamin Parrill. 

He, being president of the Adam Hat Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., took a long, hard look at my 
hat. He said would I mind letting him see 
it. I handed it to him and when he started 
turning it inside out, I told him to be care- 
ful. After all, it cost $15. 

So he examined the interior of the sweat 
band and the center of the crown and he 
said: 

“Ah, ha, you're wearing a hat from Red 
China.” 

This, I can tell my fellow proprietors of 
Milan straw, was a jolt. Hatter Parrill said 
no telling how many millions of Communist 
hats were being worn in America this sum- 
mer by innocents like me. 

He said the Italians these many years have 
been making first-class hats from Milan 
straw. 

“And then back before the war they dis- 
covered that they could buy a better grade 
of straw from China, cheaper than they could 
grow their own,” he continued. “This trade 
between China and Italy continued during 
the Korean war and it still continues.” 

He said that up until this year American 
hatters imported from Ecuador $3.5 million 
worth of panama hats annually. Came the 
fad for dark straws and the business now has 
fallen off to one-third. 
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His own firm, which is the biggest of pan. 
ama hat importers, now has 700 People at 
work in a factory at Corsicana, Tex., finish. 
ing and blocking hats, mostly Panamas. If 
the business gets worse about half of them 
he said, will lose their jobs. He fears jt) 
get much worse. 

“The trouble is that the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States ang 
Ecuador will expire on July 16,” he Said, 
“This will raise the tariff on panama hats 
from 1214 to 25 percent ad valorem anq 
it’ll just about push the panama off the 
American head.” 

Mr. Parrill said this panama hat business 
probably didn’t mean much in the genera| 
scheme of things, but that it was important 
in Ecuador and also in Corsicana, 


So he’s been talking to his Senators, his 
Congressman, the tariff people, and the State 
Department. They’ve all been very nice, he 
said, but mostly they’ve been inclined to 
shunt him along to the next fellow. What 
happens to panamas he still has no clear 
idea. 

He’s also got troubles involving winter hats, 
which are made from Australian rabbit fur. 
No other rabbits are so good for hats. These 
Australian bunnies got so thick, Parrill said, 
that the Government there inoculated them 
with disease germs. Now they’re dying by 
the drove, and the price of felt fur is sky- 
rocketing, and the rabbit disease is spreading, 
It’s already reached England, he said. 

Mr. Parrill was wearing one of his own 
panamas, unbleached, It was gray in color 
and, according to him, the most comfortable 
summer hat of all. On account of all the 
small holes, he said. My Milan, in addition 
to being communistic, he said, is hot because 
it’s tightly woven. 





Now We Ditch a Rocket Wizard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, within 
recent days, Mr. Joseph Alsop, the well- 
known newspaper columnist, published 
an article on the subject of internal se- 
curity and the relationship of the subject 
to our immigration and citizenship laws. 
It is an excellent piece, an arresting 
piece, entitled ‘“‘Now We Ditch a Rocket 
Wizard.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teresting article, which discusses a singi¢ 
case typical of scores, and even of hun- 
dreds of other cases, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 26, 1955] 
Now WE DItTcH A ROCKET WIZARD 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Department of Defense has now Sus- 
pended the security clearance of Dr. Fri 
Zwicky, professor of astrophysics at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. 

The security of the United States has been 
triumphantly safeguarded by depriving the 
United States of the services of one of the 
world leaders in the vital fields of astro 
physics and rocket propulsion. Thus Dr. 
Zwicky’s suspension again raises the ques- 
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tion whether the so-called security program 
js not really an insecurity program. 

This is not a new question, of course, but 
it is a much more acute question than most 
people suppose. To name one other really 
jurid example, the eager flatfeet came within 
a hairsbreadth of lifting the security clear- 
ce of the President’s personal scientific 
adviser, the great president of Caltech, Dr. 
lee Dubridge. The decision to deprive Dr. 
Dubridge of clearance vas in fact tentatively 
made in the Pentagon some months ago. 

The charges against Dr. Dubridge were 
the usual insubstantial, unsupported, poi- 
n-letter stuff. But the flatfeet might 


an 


Sa al their way if the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense in charge of research and 
development, Donald Quarles, had not 
rimly warned that every other scientist 
would automatically leave the Government 


service along with Dr. Dubridge. 

The idiotic harassment of Dr. Dubridge, 
the shocking injustice done to Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, the suspension of Dr. Zwicky 


form what the flatfeet like to call a pattern. 
In the case of Dr. Zwicky, his Swiss cit- 
izenship seems to be the main charge against 


him. In giving notice of the suspension of 
pr. Zwicky’s clearance, the Defense Depart- 
ment flatfeet indicated that the case would 
be instantly reopened if the astrophysicist 
would just take out his American first pa- 
pers. Dr. Zwicky, however, has an extreme- 
ly cogent reason for not requesting Ameri- 
can citizenship, which he expressed to this 
reporter with some vigor by telephone from 
the west coast. 

“J would apply for American citizenship 
tomorrow,” he said, “if you did not now 
have two classes of citizens. If you are a 
naturalized citizen, you are a second-class 
citizen. My friend, Prof. Herman Weyl, the 
great mathematician, became an American 
citizen without studying the class rules. 
So his citizenship was taken away because 
he went to Zurich to lecture and stayed 
abroad too long. If I am more free as a 


Swiss than as an American, I stay Swiss.” 
Such, then, is the nature of the deadlock 
between the American Government and Dr. 


Zwicky. From the viewpoint of the national 
interest, this deadlock is a rather serious 
matter. 

A deadly, unseen race is now going on 
between this country and the Soviet Union 
to get there first with the best guided mis- 
siles. In winning this race, and especially 
in the development of the ‘crucial missiles 
of intercontinental range, no fields of knowl- 
edge are more important than astrophysics 
and rocket propulsion. And Dr. Zwicky is 
not only one of the tiny group of world 
leaders in these abstruse fields; he has also 
proved his value to the Government by im- 
portant services already rendered. 

His contributions to defense projects be- 
gan in 1943, when he organized the research 
department of the Aerojet Corp., the larg- 
est American company exclusively engaged 
in rocket development and manufacture. 
Most rocket projects are still classified, so 
that no results of Dr. Zwicky’s work can 
be pointed to except the jet-assisted take- 
off device which was so important to our 
carrier aviation in the last war. But Aero- 
jet officials state that Dr. Zwicky’s contri- 


butions have been “very great,” and he was 
formally classified as an “essential” scientist 
until his clearance was suspended. 

But, of course, Adm. Lewis L. Strauss es- 


tablished the rule in the Oppenheimer case 
that neither past services nor present use- 
fulness are to be considered in weighing 
the “security” of our public servants. Of 
course, the dangerous old American habit 
s welcoming men of learning to these shores 
as been properly abandoned. Of course, 
Gen. Leslie Groves and the other leaders 
= the Manhattan District project, who used 
Scores of foreign scientists to make the 
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atomic bomb, were nothing but a lot of 
pinkos who were definitely soft on the great 
security issue. 

To be sure, as General Groves has testi- 
fied, America would never have been first 
with the atomic bomb if Dr. Neils Bohr and 
all the other foreigners had not joined the 
project. To be sure, the research and de- 
velopment chiefs of the Defense Depart- 
ment are now engaged in a rather desperate 
effort to recruit foreign scientists for work 
in this country. But practical considerations 
must be forgotten, and America’s proudest 
traditions must naturally be trampled upon, 
when the thing at stake is this wonderful 
new security of ours. 





Perspective and Prospective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the fifth anniversary of the 
repeal of the discriminatory Federal 
taxes on margarine. 

Many Members of the Senate and the 
House will recall the bitter resistance to 
the proposal to remove the margarine 
taxes which had been in existence since 
1886. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
point out that during the last 5 years, 
the dairy industry has not been des- 
troyed; rather, milk production has in- 
creased 6 percent since 1950. 

Dairy leaders are devoting much 
thought to further means for increasing 
milk consumption, and I have been 
pleased to note the increase in consump- 
tion of fluid milk and other whole milk 
products during the past few years. The 
repeal of the Federal taxes has also 
brought about a rapid expansion of 
margarine production and Americans 
may now enjoy in most States this fine 
nutritious table spread. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a speech which I delivered at a confer- 
ence on margarine at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on June 24. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 
Speech by Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, before the Conference on 

Margarine, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 

June 24, 1955 

We stand now only a few days from the 
fifth anniversary of the repeal of the old 
Federal taxes on margarine. I say “old’”’ 
advisedly. For I believe all of us, those of 
you in the margarine manufacturing in- 
dustry, those in the great agricultural in- 
dustries related to it, and those of us in 
Congress and in the State legislatures who 
labored for repeal of unfair restrictive laws 
against the product, and certainly the great 
mass of consumers throughout the land 
whose voice was the deciding vote in our 
cause—I believe all of us agree that the 
Federal taxes are now well buried in the 
dust heap of historical failures. 

In our busy world of the past 5 years, we 
have left them to the yellowing pages of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. And this is as it 
should be. None of us is interested in re- 
viving the controversy. All of us are deeply 
interested in ties of constructive activity 
between important industries like those of 
margarine and dairying. It is for that pur- 
pose that I hinge my remarks on the fifth 
anniversary of Federal repeal. 

Five years of intense activity are draw- 
ing to an end. Briefly recapitulated, it is 
possible to sum up margarine’s history in 
this country as a series of waves. First, 
there was the initial introduction and the 
period from 1886 to 1902 of early restrictive 
efforts. ‘Those were crucial days for mar- 
garine, although the product then bore no 
resemblance to the one now provided by 
your industry, and although market and 
tonnage alike were scarcely enough to keep 
a single modern plant going. For in a group 
of early court decisions it was determined 
that margarine is a nutritious, healtnful 
food; that it has a right to be sold in inter- 
state commerce; that it represents a legiti- 
mate interest of American agriculture and 
American consumers. Thus, despite another 
wave of restrictionist activity after 1902, the 
basic right of margarine existed and gradu- 
ally rallied public opinion to the cause that 
if a product is made as good or better than 
another at less cost, the consumer has a 
right to be offered it without artificial pro- 
tective legislation; and—to state it another 
way—-American farm products all should 
have unhampered free access to our markets. 
During the thirties, another wave brought 
severe new Federal and State restrictions, 
but beginning about 1940, the emergence of 
margarine as an unfettered product began, 
signalized by the repeal of Federal taxes 
effective July 1, 1950. 

What has happened during these past 5 
years? What is the shape, the promise of 
margarine’s new historic period? For one 
thing, the movement to afford consumers 
margarine without legislative restriction has 
not finished. There is this piece of un- 
finished business. Let me say that those of 
us who fought the good, if somewhat hectic, 
fight for free margarine in Congress and 
many State legislatures—and, despite the 
passage of time and elections we still re- 
main a numerous battalion—believe this 
unfinished business should not be permitted 
to stand by indefinitely. Now let me add to 
that the fact that we did not act to repeal 
the restrictions on margarine to please the 
margarine manufacturing industry alone. I 
know of no occasion when your industry 
assumed any such thing. 

The repeal came because, preeminently, 
the housewives and families throughout the 
country accepted margarine and were op- 
posed to its restriction. It arrived because 
farmers producing your ingredients had come 
to realize there was a legitimate market for 
them that was denied by laws erroneous in 
principle and wrong in their discriminatory 
effect. It came because there arose, quite 
apart from the interests involved, a sense 
that laws fostering one legitimate product in 
trade to the injury of another were not in 
accord with our sense of justice and were 
inimical to our national well-being. These 
reasons are just as strong now as before. 
Today, two States still bar yellow margarine; 
15 States still tax the product; 13 States im- 
pose various license fees on its makers and 
distributors; 8 States bar its use in their tax- 
supported institutions in whole or in part. 
The record of legislative history so far this 
year shows that this kind of threat to your 
industry, however much we may decry it or 
think “it, too, shall pass away,” is with us 
still. In Congress, a simple bill to permit 
our Navy to buy margarine if it chooses for 
serving to its personnel is, for the 4th con- 
secutive year, not getting past the floor of 
the House. In 19 States, some 30 bills were 
introduced affecting your product. Three 
might be construed as neither particularly 
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for nor against; 10 as favorable; and 17 as 
imposing new restrictions. The restrictive 
bills were successfully pushed through at a 
ratio of 5 to 1 of the favorable type. 

From one point of view, margarine legis- 
lation can be considered as_ successive 
changes in national policy toward the prod- 
uct. Thus, in 1886, 1902, and 1931, Congress 
adopted a policy of restricting margarine. 
In 1950, Congress reversed this policy in re- 
spect to taxes and license fees. But Con- 
gress did not pass any resolution or law stat- 
ing that Government policy must be to safe- 
guard margarine’s right of fair competition 
in every market. Congress did not, for ex- 
ample, enact any rule that any solution to 
the problem of surplus butter must not be 
discriminatory in its effect on the vegetable 
spread. Quite the contrary, last year Con- 
gress passed the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
with a provision authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to do as he sees fit to remove 
the taxpayers’ surplus butter burden. The 
present administration is attempting to dis- 
pose of much of the butter overseas, and in 
all frankness I think they are doing the more 
difficult and desirable thing. Many lead- 
ers of the dairy industry have worked hard 
to solve this problem in such a manner. But 
others have worked hard toward some type of 
program whereby butter will be sold into 
your market at a low price made possible by 
tax subsidy. It is estimated that margarine 
is losing about 150 million pounds a year to 
subsidized surplus butter being sold or given 
to the Army, the school lunch, and various 
other recipients. From the standpoint of 
simple interest, say, for instance, the cotton- 
seed growers’ interest, what is the difference 
between a tax on margarine and a subsidy 
for its chief competitor? 

Let us look at this question of “free” or 
“unfree” margarine a little more. Let us go 
into what may be debatable ground, yet 
which also deserves to be covered in a 
thoughtful way in the light of the past 5 
years. The repeal act of 1950 created two 
principal conditions under which margarine 
might legally be sold. First, it specified 
that colored margarine in public eating 
places must be made known to the patrons, 
as a matter of fair protection to butter, much 
of which is also colored. You and I and a 
majority of Congress readily agreed to this 
principle—proposed it, in fact. As finally 
passed, if colored, or yellow margarine is 
served in public eating places, patrons must 
be notified by a sign on the wall, or notice 
on the menu; and also by a label on the 
plate, or by being in triangular shape. The 
Food and Drug Administration was given 
the enforcement task. Each year at their 
budget hearings, the agency’s representatives 
tell Congress that they do not have sufficient 
funds to enforce these regulations. They 
have also stated that compliance with the 
law, which is admittedly a difficult one to 
follow, is increasing. To my mind, the prob- 
lem calls not so much for more enforce- 
ment as it does for a more efficient law that 
will protect all interests concerned. It 
seems to me that a simple requirement that 
each restaurant serving yellow margarine 
serve it in triangular patties, only, would 
suffice. In stating this, I do not at all agree 
with proposals that retail margarine be 
forced to package in or with triangular or 
other shapes or markings. Such proposals 
are clearly aimed to secure the very kind of 
unenforceable, discriminatory laws Congress 
and most States have canceled. 

I have so far limited myself to the subject 
of legislative matters. The margarine in- 
dustry has followed a wise course in not 
provoking or responding to senseless con- 
troversy about “margarine versus butter,” 
in not reaching for headlines but rather em- 
phasizing the story of your product as a good 
food product. Where your existence is 
threatened by discriminatory legislation, 
however, you should enter the lists and be 
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heard. It is a distinction that, to my mind, 
presents no very great problems, except that 
from time to time it may be misunderstood, 
and therefore needs occasional restatement. 
But what exactly are the conditions you face 
now? What is the margarine industry of 
June 1955? The obvious charactertistics 
need little comment—margarine consump- 
tion has risen to a record high of 8.4 pounds 
per capita, or 1,365,000,000 pounds a year; 
margarine utilizing farm products, contrib- 
uted a considerable sum (estimated at $150 
million) to farm cash income yearly; and 
margarine as a national resource has a ca- 
pacity probably sufficient to take care of all 
our national vitamin A—high calorie needs in 
its field in the event of emergency. The ruin 
to the dairy industry and to agriculture so 
freely prophesied when repeal was proposed, 
has not materialized. The price of mar- 
garine has been kept low. The increase in 
its usage has resulted in a greater merchan- 
dising effort for butter which, by last year, 
resulted in gains for both spreads, showing 
that both products can compete normally. 

The margarine repeal movement is of in- 
terest today for the broader results it may 
be achieving. It was a movement based upon 
the idea of freedom in the market place. 
This is an exceedingly old idea. It is deep 
in the history of western civilization as we 
know it today. In a sense, the men of the 
margarine industry are experts on freedom. 
For two generations they were preoccupied 
with their special problem of securing free- 
dom of their product. Of course, concepts 
change with circumstances and doubtless 
what was freedom to you before July 1, 1950, 
is not exactly what it is now. Then, freedom 
meant relief from certain restrictive laws. 
Now, freedom for you must have a wider 
significance. It must mean freedom for all 
products, and for persons also, for what you 
won was given through the opportunities af- 
forded you by our history and economic and 
political systems of freedom. We realize that 
the very word “freedom” is, by the pressure 
of our times, much abused and disabused. 
I think it is worthwhile today, as we ap- 
proach this fifth anniversary of your decla- 
ration of independence, to consider some as- 
pects of freedom today—in reference to your 
product, in reference to our Nation, and to 
the world. 

Today, for one thing, freedom means, for 
you, living together in the field of business, 
promoting your brands as skillfully as you 
can to attract the eye of the purchaser, and 
promoting the idea of your product among 
yourselves and to your consumers. Without 
the existence of the old oppressive laws, you 
face new problems. Competition in all in- 
dustries has incerased a great deal. That is 
natural and, so far as it is not destructive, 
healthy. The very purpose of margarine tax 
repeal was to create more, not less, competi- 
tion. The natural result of the violent ad- 
justment the margarine industry has had to 
make within the past 5 years is an intensi- 
fied search for markets. An examination of 
our economic situation leads one to the con- 
clusion that margarine can and will con- 
tinue to expand its consumption. It can be 
said that the margarine industry in the 
United States is, practically, but 5 years 
old. You have here, I think, the problem 
of developing leadership for the greater in- 
dustry you are bound to become. 

Your business freedom offers to you today 
another challenge. Margarine is of course 
a part of the highly competitive fats and oils 
industry. I have read with interest the ob- 
servations made at your last Conference con- 
cerning the role margarine can play in the 
development of a stronger protein pillar for 
our agriculture. During the repeal effort 
many of us in Congress learned much about 
your industry, the diary industry, and the 
agricultural economics behind each. Cur- 
rently we in Congress are hearing more and 
more about the problem of increasing milk 
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consumption. I know that diary leaders are 
devoting a very considerable amount of 
thought to this subject, so vital to their in. 
dustry. One of the good fruits of the mar. 
garine movement is that attention is being 
directed increasingly to ways and means of 
increasing and improving or utilization ot 
milk. We produced last year 12314 million 
pounds of milk, of which about 63 percent is 
estimated to have gone into fluid, cheese 
condensed, evaporated, ice cream, and dry 
whole milk. We are especially proud of our 
growing cheese industry and fluid consump. 
tion. I am informed that our milk produc- 
tion has increased 6 percent since 1950; our 
fluid milk consumption, 3 percent; and our 
cheese production 14 percent. I congraty- 
late this Conference upon its theme—greate; 
consumption of “milk, bread, and spread.” 
Insofar as the dairy industry can move to. 
ward greater whole milk markets, your dif- 
ficulty is lessened. It is no accident that a 
great many dairy companies now offer mar. 
garine. In different ways your industry can 
help promote the theme you have stated 
here. If the past 5 years offer any lesson, 
it is that this subject deserves continued 
study by your industry: It is a new oppor- 
tunity for you to work cooperatively to bene. 
fit consumers and farmers alike. You can 
help your product by providing it with a 
theme important to your progress and com- 
mensurate with your experience and As- 
sociation. We in the legislatures are watch- 
ing this whole field with interest, as, to some 
degree, an extension of the margarine free- 
dom concept. 

And so in these 5 years your opportunities 
for freedom have grown. So freedom has 
grown in our modern world. The margarine 
industry is well acquainted with what might 
be called the point of view of history. And 
sharp though our present changes from the 
past are, we have only history for a guide. 
Like your industry, America is essentially 
young. As your industry contains a diver- 
sity of firms, so America contains (and I 
think probably always will) a great many 
differences. You are facing the problems of 
your new freedom; the United States has 
done so from its inception. As a nation we 
had to win independence from European 
domination, principally by the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and national growth. We had to win unity 
on our form of democratic government, 
through constitutional development and the 
Civil War. Through all this runs a4 stream 
of liberalism that is continuous and deep 
in American development. This liberal 
trend seems to have been most pronounced 
in periods of economic expansion such as we 
have now. The point I wish to make is that 
while freedom may seem a different thing 
from one generation to another, it is in- 
herent in our national mind and _ spirit. 
Your “Declaration of Independence” in 1950 
was merely one more result of the Declara- 
tion of 1776. 

Is our national policy today, by and large, 
dominated by this spirit to protect our tra- 
ditional liberties? We are told that this 
a businessman’s administration. All ad- 
ministrations have to more or less extent 
considerably refiected the businessman for 
he is a central figure in our progress. Cer- 
tainly the Federal Government is calling 
upon businessmen to give more than lip 
service to the fantastically large and comp! 
cated work of running the country. A heavy 
responsibility therefore rests upon the busi- 
ness community. All industry, large and 
small, shares this responsibility. I think 
businessmen today are considerably more 
sophisticated, more “knowable” about Gov- 
ernment matters than ever before. Through 
their personal participation in Government, 
through the many laws and regulations al 
fecting them; through their trade associa- 
tions and in other ways, the idea that the 
average businessman need neither know nor 
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care what Government is doing, is obsolete. 
But where @ President once would say, “The 
pusiness of America is business,” we recog- 
nize now that the business of America is to 


protect its true liberties. 

In this connection I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the national business out- 
look. It is a subject of so much comment 


and discussion and analysis that I doubt 
there is much I can add to it. A question 
often asked me is “What is the econmic out- 
100k for the next year or so as seen from the 
standpoint of the Banking and Currency 
Committee’s stock market hearings and re- 
search?” I will tell you frankly that I am 
‘re able than the next person to give a 


o m 
: phophecy on such a vast subject. 


concrete 


The object of the recent hearings, however, 
was an attempt to bring about greater sta- 
pility in our economic system. The violent 
fuctuations of the past should be prevented, 


or at least minimized. 





Farm Groups Offer Opposing Solutions to 
Rural Problems 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to the Jonesboro, Ark., 
hearings on the farm program held on 
Monday, June 27, the Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas Gazette on Tuesday carried a 
splendid article written by their agricul- 
tural editor, Mr. Leland B. Duvall. 

Mr. Duvall graphically outlines the 
several proposed solutions to our farm 
problem as presented to your House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture members who at- 
tended the hearings. 

For the benefit of all the Members, 
and particularly those who represent ag- 
ricultural areas, this article is reprinted 
in full, as follows: 

FarRM GROUPS OFFER OPPOSING SOLUTIONS TO 
RURAL PROBLEMS 
(By Leland B. Duvall, of the Gazette staff) 

JONESBORO, June 27.—Arkansas and Mis- 
souri farm groups and individuals trotted 
out their pet theories on rural problems for 
the benefit of a House Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee here today. Speakers at the special 
hearing agreed that declining farm income 
threatened the stability of the economy, but 
each group offered a different solution. 

E. C. (“Took”) GaTHINGS, of West Mem- 
phis, is chairman of the subcommittee. 

GATHINGs clashed with Joe C. Hardin, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federa- 
uon, over the theory of increased cotton 
acreage and declining price supports. Hardin 
Suggested that the acreage should be in- 
creased to 21,500,000 acres and the price sup- 
ports should be reduced to the point that 
would allow American cotton to find its 
wey into world markets. 

“I can’t understand the propaganda that 
‘OWering price supports would automatical- 
ly wipe out our surpluses, if we increase our 
acreage to more than compensate for the 
Possible increased sales,” GATHINGS said. He 
noted that the production of cotton was 341 
Pounds an acre last year, for a new record. 
Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, asked Hardin for a guess on 
the price at which United States cotton 
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could enter the world market. Hardin ad- 
mitted that he could not make an intelli- 
gent guess at the figure, but said the price 
should be lowered to that point, whatever 
it happened to be. 


FAMILY PARITY PLAN 


At the other extreme, the Arkansas Farm- 
ers Union unveiled a new suggestion for 
maintaining farm income at a level that 
would preserve a healthy economy. The 
plan was offered in a statement by J. Albert 
Hopkins, State president, filed with the sub- 
committee by Louis J. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Hopkins’ statement, which Johnson ex- 
panded in a speech before the subcommit- 
tee, said the agricultural economy of this 
country was threatened by a creeping feu- 
dalism created by the machine farming. He 
added that the system threatened the fam- 
ily-sized farms with extinction. 

As a solution, Hopkins suggested that price 
supports be limited to the amount necessary 
to provide each farmer with a decent living 
for himself and his family. 

The plan would limit the total amount of 
supplemental pay provided by the Govern- 
ment to $2,000 for each farm. He said this 
could be done by eliminating acreage con- 
trols and allowing farm prices to seek their 
own level in both the domestic and the 
world market places. 

Government support, under the plan, 
would be provided only for the part of pro- 
duction of any crop that would be neces- 
sary to assure the needed living standard. 
He suggested that the Government might 
find the answer by offering enough payment 
to assure “full parity” on the first $7,000 in 
sales of farm products. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


The total payment would still be limited 
to $2,000. Here is how the plan would 
work: 

Suppose a farmer produces 10 bales of 
cotton which he sells for 25 cents a pound. 
His return would be $1,250. If the parity 
price were 35 cents, the Government would 
pay this farmer 10 cents a pound on all the 
cotton he produced. 

Suppose another farmer produces 1,000 
bales of cotton, which he sells for the same 
price. He would be entitled to subsidy—at 
the same rate—on the first $7,000 in gross 
income, but not more than $2,000. The re- 
mainder of his crop would move at the pre- 
vailing price, without support. 

Backing this argument, Hopkins noted 
that 9 percent of the farmers last year re- 
ceived more than 50 percent of the benefits 
from the farm program. 

Price support loans to the five largest cot- 
ton growers in California averaged $649,000 
in 1953, he said. 


OTHER GROUPS HEARD 


The Agricultural Council of Arkansas pre- 
sented a third approach to the situation. 
Charles Adams, president of the council, said 
his group was opposed to reduction of price 
supports and was also against a two-price 
system. He said the cotton surpluses could 
be reduced only by offering the CCC stocks 
of cotton at prices that would move the 
product. 

Rice growers came in for a share in the 
hearing. A group of rice farmers held a 
special meeting at noon and came into the 
afternoon session with a plea for “eliminat- 
ing the inequalities of the acreage allot- 
ment.” 

The group passed a resolution asking that 
the acreage be limited to 40 percent of the 
amount on which the price history of the 
farm was based. 

Other speakers generally opposed the 
present social security program for farm 
workers and the increase of minimum wages 
for agriculture. 
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Menace of Bolshevism Theme of Provi- 
dence College Commencement—Part 1 
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HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago at the 25th reunion of my class at 
Providence College, I was reminded of 
a singular incident that occurred at the 
graduation exercises in 1930. Too many 
of us these days seem to feel that the 
menace of communism and the evils of 
Communist aggression were not recog- 
nized or deplored until after World War 
II. Too many apologists take the posi- 
tion that if we had only known about it, 
we could have done something to alter 
the course of world events. 

That is why I would like to call to 
your attention three prophetic addresses 
on the economic, social, and religious 
menace of Bolshevism given at com- 
mencement exercises 25 years ago. 

One was the address of the distin- 
guished scientist, Dr. Arthur L. Quirk. 
The others by Ambrose V. Aylward and 
Ralph S. Daniels, now distinguished 
members of the bar. 


MENACE OF BOLSHEVISM THEME OF PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


1—FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF ECONOMICS 
(By Arthur L. Quirk) 


There is taking place today an experiment 
in government which is attracting the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men the world over. It 
is the subject of countless discussions and 
articles, for its importance in the field of 
human relationship is undeniable. It can 
hardly be called new, for its fundamental 
principles are almost a century old. It is, 
however, the first time that these principles 
have been applied on a truly national scale. 
The experiment to which I refer is the rule 
of bolshevism in Russia. It is our purpose 
today to show how such a system of govern- 
ment is resulting in dire and tragic conse- 
quences in each of the three great divisions 
of human society, the economic sphere, the 
social sphere, and the religious sphere. 

In treating the economic aspects of bol- 
shevism we shall examine its application as 
manifested under the new 5-year program, 
which was proposed and adopted in 1928, 
when it was most evident to all observers 
that Russia faced almost certain economic 
destruction. Reduced to essentials the 5-year 
program resolves itself to this: That Russia 
is attempting an economic revolution re- 
quiring a vast accumulation of capital, an 
expensive reorganization of productive 
methods, and a thoroughgoing change in the 
behavior and habits of the people. All this 
is to be accomplished without foreign assist- 
ance, and, as it were, in a moment of time. 
Every phase of this intricate program re- 
quires the investment of current income in 
nonconsumable articles of wealth—factories, 
mines, powerplants, schools, machinery, and 
experiment stations; and the capital to ex- 
ecute this plan can come from no other 
source than the enforced savings of Rus- 
sia’s impoverished people, thus reducing a 
standard of living already incredibly low. 
Only absolute dictatorship and iron disci- 
pline can wring from the people of Russia 
the economic means demanded by the 5-year 
program, The present Soviet leaders manip- 
ulate the entire structure of economic life to 
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the end that the common man shall be de- 
nied as large a fraction of the fruits of his 
labor as possible, that they may be invested 
by the Government in capital equipment for 
the benefit of future generations. This plan, 
moreover, is maintained by the Government 
by a severe domination over the daily life of 
the common people. Such materials as 
cloth, shoes, household utensils, and other 
products so necessary for the ordinary exist- 
ence of the people, are taken from the people, 
and are shipped to foreign markets to be 
exchanged for raw materials and machine 
equipment. Wages are fixed by law at a 
level which maintains only a primitive mode 
of existence. Funds are extorted from all 
the people, either directly, through taxes 
and forced loans, or indirectly, through an 
underpayment of labor, an overcharge in 
prices, or the issue of government paper 
money. Additional taxes are levied upon 
any social class which appears to possess & 
margin of income above essential needs. In 
short the program is financed by a series of 
open or covert expropriations of the wealth 
and income of a people subjected to an abso- 
lute political and industrial autocracy. 

The basic error of such a system of govern- 
ment is the denial of the right of private 
property. This fallacy has ever been the 
cornerstone of all systems of socialism, of 
which bolshevism is but a new outcropping. 
Briefly, it means that individual possessions 
should become the common property of all, 
to be administered by the state. Such a 
proposal is manifestly against justice. Every 
man has by nature the right to possess pri- 
vate property as his own. This is one of the 
chief points of distinction between man and 
the animal creation. He possesses, on the 
one hand, the full perfection of animal 
nature and, therefore, he enjoys, at least as 
much as the rest of the animal race, the 
fruition of the things of the body. But 
animality is far from being the whole of 
humanity. It is the mind—the reason— 
which is the chief thing in us who are 
human beings; it is this which makes a 
human being human and distinguishes him 
completely and essentially from the brute. 
It is because man alone among the animals 
possesses reason that it must be within his 
right to have things, not merely for tem- 
porary and momentary use but in stable and 
permanent possession; he must have not only 
those things which perish in the using but 
also those which, though used, remain for 
use in the future. Again, if we consider 
man’s nature a little more deeply, this be- 
comes still more evident, for man, by the 
power of his reason, not only sees that there 
are thing which regard his present welfare 
but also that there are those which will be 
for his advantage in time to come. Man’s 
needs do not die out but recur; satisfied 
today, they demand new supplies tomorrow. 
Hence it is that man can possess not only 
the fruits of the earth but the earth itself, 
for of the products of the earth he can make 
provisions for the future. 


Furthermore, to say that God has given 
the earth for the use of the universal human 
race is not to deny that there can be private 
property. The earth, though divided among 
private owners, does not thereby cease to 
minister to the needs of all, for there is no 
one who does not live on what the land 
brings forth. Those who do not possess the 
soil contribute their labor, so that truly may 
it be said that all human subsistence is 
derived from labor on on own land, or by 
some laborious industry which is paid for 
either in the produce of the land itself or 
in that which is exchanged for what the land 
produces. 


These arguments are so strong and con- 
vincing that the theory underlying the Bol- 
shevist regime cannot but crumble beneath 
their weight. The principle of private own- 
ership of property has been consecrated by 
the practice of all ages as conformable with 
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human nature and as conducive, in the most 
unmistakable manner, to the peace and tran- 
quility of human life. The same principle 
is confirmed and enforced by civil law, which, 
when just, derives its force from the laws 
of nature. Divine authority adds its sanc- 
tion, forbidding us in gravest terms even to 
covet that which is anothers: “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his house, 
nor his field, nor anything which is his.” 

In practice the 5-year program of the 
Bolshevist government has already encoun- 
tered great difficulties. The most serious of 
these difficulties is the problem of transform- 
ing the Russian peasant into a trained in- 
dustrial worker within the period of the 
5-year program. There also remain the crit- 
ical need for technicians, engineers, and 
other specialists who are the pivot of the 
entire system. It is probably this human 
factor which accounts for the unfavorable 
results of the last 3 months. It must also 
be remembered that the great majority of 
the Russian people are untouched by the zeal 
and fervor which inspires the Russian Bol- 
shevist to feats of energy and endurance 
surpassing normal human endeavor. With 
these facts in mind, it appears that the rule 
is bolshevism is destined for ultimate ruin; 
that it is but a transient upon the stage of 
history. Just as the French Revolution 
faded and finally disappeared, so will this 
new and even more powerful menace to the 
safety and stability of economic relationship 
eventually succumb to the dictates of rea- 
son, the demands of necessity, and the evi- 
dence of experience. 





Menace of Bolshevism Theme of Provi- 
dence College Commencement—Part 2 
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HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago at the 25th reunion of my class at 
Providence College, I was reminded of a 
singular incident that occurred at the 
graduation exercises in 1930. Too many 
of us these days seem to feel that the 
menace of communism and the evils of 
Communist aggression were not recog- 
nized or deplored until after World War 
II. Too many apologists take the posi- 
tion that if we had only known about it, 
we could have done something to alter 
the course of world events. 

That is why I would like to call to your 
attention three prophetic addresses on 
the economic, social, and religious men- 
ace of bolshevism given at commence- 
ment exercises 25 years ago. 


One was the address of the distin- 
guished member of the bar, Ambrose V. 
Aylward. The others by Ralph S. Dan- 
iels, a distinguished member of the bar, 
and the distinguished scientist, Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Quirk. 

MENACE OF BOLSHEVISM THEME OF PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 
PART 2—FROM THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 
(By Ambrose V. Aylward) 

In every civil society, there are certain 
essential doctrines, certain fundamental 
principles fixed by the natural law, respect 
or disrespect for which determines whether 
that civil society shall be looked upon as a 
legitimate sovereign state or whether it shall 
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be considered a menace and a source of con. 
tamination to all righteous governments 
These elementary requirements are fourfold: 
First, the preservation of the family as the 
normal and necessary unit of society; sec. 
ondly, the establishment and perpetuation 
of social order and protection of the means 
by which man may obtain temporal hap. 
piness; thirdly, there must be an honest 
exercise of legitimate and rightly reasoneq 
authority, and, lastly, under that authority 
there must be opportunity for the just de. 
velopment of the physical, mental, ang 
moral faculties of the members of the com. 
munity. 

These four determining features of , 
rightly ordered government have been re. 
peatedly disregarded by Sovietism since its 
inception, disregarded so flagrantly that 
Sovietism constitutes an unwholesome detri- 
ment to the people of Russia and a menace 
to all just governments. 

The menace of Sovietism is first observed 
in the fact that Sovietism seeks to destroy, 
rather than preserve, the family as the nor- 
mal and necessary unit of society. In keep. 
ing with the diabolical program to which it 
is devoted, Sovietism has destroyed the 
sanctity of the marriage. According to the 
laws of the Soviet Government, a marriage 
may be dissolved by either party thereto, 
without the consent of the other party, and 
without any sufficiently reasonable cause 
being offered for the dissolution. With the 
passing away of the stable bond of matri- 
mony, and with the consequent encourage- 
ment of divorce, marriage in Russia is now 
considered a temporary convenience, and, 
as a result, countless children ignorant of 
their parentage, have become totally depen- 
dent upon the state; the foundation of 
society has been destroyed; the floodgates of 
vice and corruption have been opened wide, 
and the state has encouraged and directed 
its citizens to become irresponsible immoral 
beings. Under such conditions, salutary 
family life in Russia has perished and the 
normal and necessary unit of society is no 
longer recognized by the Soviet regime. 

Sovietism is a menace, moreover, because 
it fails to establish and maintain a strong 
and healthy social order. The chaotic con- 
ditions under which Russia is struggling are 
the result of the revolution and bloodshed 
by which Bolshevism was conceived. Soviet- 
ism had its inception in the slaughter of the 
imperial family in 1918, an inception entirely 
in keeping with the radical nature of its 
instigators. Criminally perpetrated in the 
confines of a cellar, inspired by a fanatical 
hatred for the royal family, that slaughter 
threw the whole empire of Russia, with its 
150 million people, into a state of chaos. A 
rule of terroism followed in which the rights 
of life, liberty, and property have been ruth- 
lessly violated; a rule of terrorism which has 
destroyed justice; a rule under which noth- 
ing is considered right except the uncom- 
promising tenets of sovietism; a rule which 
has developed an elaborate system of és- 
pionage under which no man can trust his 
brother; a rule which has resulted in the 
slaughter of countless citizens of Russia, 
citizens who died rather than sacrifice their 
rights to the encroaching exponents of Bol- 
shevism. 

In addition to destroying family life, and 
in addition to creating a rule of terrorism, 
sovietism has deprived the citizens of Russia 
of their just allowance of the means to tem- 
poral happiness. Since the advent of soviet 
ism, the people of Russia have gradually 
been deprived of their just privileges. They 
cannot speak unless they voice the words 
which sovietism has taught them at the 
point of the bayonet. They can no longer 


read the truth, for the press in Russia has 
degenerated into a huge organ of propagands 
which feeds upon malice and lies. They ca?- 
not seek refuge in literature, for censorship 
in Russia is 


not exercised as a defease 
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against immorality, but rather as an in- 
sidious means of keeping the Russian people 
hopelessly ignorant of the evil conditions 
under which their country is laboring. Con- 
scientious religious worship has been for- 
pidden by the leaders of sovietism. Al- 
though the right to vote and the right of 
trial by jury have long been recognized by 
nations as inviolable, both have been denied 
to huge numbers of the Russian people. 
Article 4, chapter 13, of the Soviet Con- 
stitution provides for the disenfranchise- 
ment of all private employers of labor, 
private merchants and brokers, all persons 
living on investments, monks, clergymen, 
former members of the Romanoff service, 
and all other persons incurring the disfavor 
of the Soviet Government for any reason 
whatsoever. Again, article 1, chapter 3, of 
the same constitution denied to man his 
recognized right to ownership of private 
property. And thus, even in such a brief 
sketch as this, we see the menace of soviet- 
ism; we see that while claiming to liberate 
man from bondage, sovietism thrusts upon 
him chains and restrictions which more en- 
lightened peoples have long since banished 
from their government systems. 

In addition to these indictments, we con- 
demn Sovietism as a menace because no just 
or righteous authority exists today in Russia. 
The only authority existing in Russia today 
is that which was usurped by the Bolshevists 
in 1918. This authority is neither just nor 
righteous, not only because it is based upon 
a hideous program of bloodshed, but also 
because it is representative of but one class 
of the Russian people—a class in which there 
are said to be four types: fanatics, who make 
a religion of their theory of Sovietism; ad- 
venturers, who are participating only for per- 
sonal gain; ambitious men, who seek fame 
and power; and fools, who do not know what 
they are doing or why they are doing it. This 
is the authority which dispersed the truly 
representative assembly which followed the 
revolution, and replaced it with an assembly 
which is representative of the Bolshevists 
rather than the whole people of Russia. This 
is the authority which has repudiated inter- 
national debts which were honorably ac- 
quired. This is the authority which has con- 
fiscated without provocation the rightful 
property of both citizens of Russian and of 
foreign investors. This is the authority 
which, according to article 1, chapter 2, of the 
Soviet Constitution is devoted to a program 
of worldwide revolution by which it seeks 
to overthrow all existing governments which 
are opposed to Sovietism and to substitute 
instead the same political principles which 
have already thrown a blank, impenetrable 


cloud over the once great Empire of Russia. 
Finally, since the unity and sanctity of 
family life have been destroyed; since there is 
only chaos and terrorism in the Soviet gov- 
ernment; since man has been deprived by the 


solshevists of his right to temporal happi- 
hess, and since there is no exercise under 
Sovietism of just and righteous authority, it 
follows without a question, that under such 
hopeless conditions, there can be no just 
exercise of the physical, mental, and moral 
faculties of the members of the community. 


In view of these facts, we cannot but be 
led to the firm conclusion that Sovietism rep- 
resents a menace, not only to the Russian 
people but to every righteous government in 
the world. It had its beginnings in a hatred 
for man; in a jealous reluctance to see one 
man promote his prosperity while another 
remained dormant. Since its inauguration, 


Sovietism has been tossed on the sea of 
cnance, grasping now at this, now at that 
policy, in a hopeless effort to right itself and 
to escape the unavoidable consequences of its 


folly, In its inception, its operation, and 
its logical] consequences, Sovietism is but a 
travesty upon good government, a travesty 


irom the effects of which Russia will be slow 
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to recover—but a travesty which shall offer 
to the world a lasting proof that “no nation, 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure.” 





Menace of Bolshevism Theme of Provi- 
dence College Commencement—Part 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago at the 25th reunion of my class at 
Providence College, I was reminded of 
a singular incident that occurred at the 
graduation exercises in 1930. Too many 
of us these days seem to feel that the 
menace of communism and the evils of 
Communist aggression were not recog- 
nized or deplored until after World 
War II. Too many apologists take the 
position that if we had only known about 
it, we could have done something to alter 
the course of world events. 


That is why I would like to call to 
your attention 3 prophetic addresses 
on the economic, social, and religious 
menace of Bolshevism given at com- 
mencement exercises 25 years ago. 


One was the address of the distin- 
guished member of the bar, Ralph S. 
Daniels. The others by Ambrose V. Ayl- 
ward, a distinguished member of the bar, 
and Dr. Arthur L. Quirk, a distinguished 
scientist: 

MENACE OF BOLSHEVISM THEME OF PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


PART 3—-FROM A RELIGIOUS POINT OF VIEW 
(By Ralph S. Daniels) 


Since the advent of the Bolshevist regime, 
there has been nothing so proper to Russian 
history as the word “revolution.” Revolu- 
tion, not only in politics and government, 
but in the fields of economics, religion, art, 
science, education, and all other human ac- 
tivities. Revolution to the point where it 
has all but destroyed the integrity of the 
Russian nation and the international esteem 
it once enjoyed. Revolution, in fact, so 
violent that consensus has termed it aston- 
ishing, disgraceful, and unbelievable. 

From a supernatural, or religious, point 
of view, much of Russia’s misfortune is ex- 
cusable. In a spirit of Christian charity, 
we are disposed to reserve a too severe con- 
demnation of bolshevism. We prefer to seek 
the causes of unrest in the racial background 
or the social inequality, or the historic des- 
potism, or the economic instability which 
have long encumbered the Russian people. 
But there is one aspect of bolshevism that 
not even Christian charity can condone, for 
thereby the very motive of Christian charity 
would be defeated. The Bolshevist attempt 
to expel God and religion from the character 
of a nation constitutes a crime that posi- 
tively cannot be minimized, because it is a 
crime committed against the most funda- 
mental and inalienable right of man, and 
against the nature of organized society. 

Religion, or the worship of God, means 
simply rendering honor to whom honor is 
due. It is the willing submission of man 
to a Supreme Being whom he knows to be 
his Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, and to 
whom, accordingly, he deems himself re- 
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sponsible for acts of love, honor, and devo- 
tion. The practice of this answers to a 
deeply felt need in the heart of man. Man 
seeks, by religion, to enter into communion 
with God, who is above him, and thus to 
enrich and to ennoble his own nature, and 
to attain the completion and perfection for 
which he yearns. Thus it is that religion, 
implanted in human nature, confirmed by 
human reason, and actuated by man’s de- 
sire for perfect happiness, has always been 
recognized as man’s highest duty and most 
sacred right; and as such, nations and gov- 
ernments have, for the most part, preserved 
it inviolate. 

But now bolshevism seeks to undermine 
this supernatural virtue. Based on a phil- 
osophy that looks upon God as an enemy of 
man and calls religion an opium for the 
people, and therefore, demands the expul- 
sion of both from society; operating under a 
program that openly designates armed force 
as the only adequate means for the realiza- 
tion of its end; strengthened and upheld by 
a national constitution that calls explicitly 
and unconditionally for the propagation of 
atheism. Bolshevism today presents a spec- 
tacle almost incredible in an era of advanced 
civilization. Religious persecution, the 
dread of the ancient world, is a function of 
government in modern Russia. No person, 
place, or thing held sacred in religious belief 
is spared the barbarism of the Bolshevists. 
Hundreds of priests and ministers are being 
put to death or physically tortured on 
charges of “counterrevolution,” and in a 
manner so brutal that it is scarcely equaled 
in the annals of history. Thousands of 
churches and convents are being confiscated 
for “public purposes,” which are never ful- 
filled. Religious articles of priceless value 
are being appropriated for the “benefit of 
the masses,” whose advancement is cleverly 
held in check by bolshevism itself. And the 
worst injustice of all bolshevism commits 
against the youth of the country. Through 
its powerful agent, ‘“‘The League of the God- 
less,” it circulates throughout the land 
books, plays, pamphlets, and motion pic- 
tures, especially designed to attract those 
of tender years, in which the old notions of 
religious piety are put to ridicule, and an 
inordinate and licentious life is held up as 
the ideal to be sought after. There are the 
means that bolshevism employs in its at- 
tempt to create a godless state. Nor does 
bolshevism limit its operations to the Rus- 
sian nation, but boldly and defiantly car- 
ries its campaign against God into every 
nation of the world. Our own country, con- 
ceived and dedicated to religious liberty, is 
even now infested with representatives of 
bolshevism, awaiting their opportunity to 
strike a fatal blow at the religious institu- 
tions we cherish most highly. 

Bolshevism, however, little realizes the 
futility of its task. It cannot gain its objec- 
tive, for in so doing it must first re-create 
human nature, and the absurdity of such an 
action is manifest. 


Nor does bolshevism realize that in at- 
tacking religion it is really attacking itself; 
for no government—however powerful, how- 
ever violent, however revolutionary it may 
be—can endure without the saving influence 
of religion. Religion is one force among 
men that makes government possible. It 
holds lawful authority to be of divine origin, 
and thus confers upon governments a power 
that is more than human. It charges rulers 
with a divine command, reminding them of 
the gravity of their duties, and advising them 
to govern always in accord with the eternal 
principles of justice and charity. It teaches 
subjects to honor and respect lawful author- 
ity, and to be submissive to it because it rep- 
resents the authority of God up earth. It 
distinguishes sharply between liberty and li- 
cense, thus preserving at all times right 
order in civil society. It holds the common 
good to be the objective of all law, on ac- 
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count of which it rightly condemns unjust 
discrimination in legal matters. It defines 
the relative rights and obligations of society 
and the individual; of man and his fellow- 
man; of husbands and wives; of masters and 
servants. Religion, in short, is nothing less 
than the very mainstay of the common- 
wealth—and history proves that without it 
no nation has ever been able to subsist. 

Russia is no exception. Religion is just 
as necessary in the constitution of that state, 
as in this, or any other. And yet, there it is 
profaned and defiled, while the Bolshevists 
stand and applaud. Herein bolshevism cre- 
ates a menace that consists not only in the 
defiance of the dictates of God and man 
alike, but it also has disastrous consequences 
that magnify its iniquities. By the pur- 
suance of such a policy, bolshevism aims di- 
rectly at the degeneration of civil govern- 
ment, the disintegration of civil society, and 
the destruction of everything exemplary and 
noble in human life. 


Is it now a plausible explanation, then, 
that the social chaos and economic strife 
which now prevail in Russia are but mani- 
festations of the wrath of God, avenging it- 
self upon a nation that dared to divorce His 
sovereignty? This, indeed, is a sad ending 
for any nation. How much more pitiable it 
is for Russia, whose extensive population and 
wide expanse and vast resources afford her 
such rare opportunities to reflect the Divine 
majesty and grandeur with a brilliance that 
would command for her the respect and rev- 
erence of the whole civilized world. But 
such must be the fate of Russia, as long as 
she permits bolshevism to rule her destiny. 
Such is the fate of any nation that tries 
to live without God. 





Texas Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dim 
view held by Texas voters of the upper 
Colorado storage project being proposed 
to this Congress is well expressed by the 
following editorial appearing May 2 in 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise: 

MONEY CAN BE SAVED 

Not a few American taxpayers have gloom- 
ily concluded that the national debt cannot 
be reduced much, if at all, during their life- 
time, that the high cost of Government will 
continue more or less at its present level 
and economy, while it may be in the diction- 
aries, is not in the lexicon of log-rolling 
Members of Congress. 

If Members of the Senate who voted for 
the upper Colorado River project really be- 
lieved in economy—for their own States as 
well as other States—they would not have 
acted as they did to involve the Federal Gov- 
ernment in another multi-billion-dollar 
spending spree, for which there is no legiti- 
mate excuse, no national necessity. 

Nevertheless, the second Hoover Commis- 
sion believes in economy. What is more to 
the purpose, the Commission tells Congress 
how billions can be saved, how budget defi- 
cits can be eliminated. A little more econ- 
omy and efficiency in handling surplus Govy- 
ernment property alone would save billions 
of dollars—and it would not be necessary, 
presumably, to tread on the tender toes of 
any Member of Congress who follows the 
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-combined. 


traditional practice of voting money for the 
other fellow’s home spending projects if the 
other fellow will vote for his home spending 
projects. 

The Commission estimates that “for the 
next several years, huge quantities of sup- 
plies approaching an annual rate of $2 bil- 
lion, acquisition cost, will be purged from 
Government warehouses.” 

It has been the practice to sell such goods 
to civilians for the proverbial song, or a 
small fraction of their original cost, from 5 
to 7 percent of what taxpayers paid for them, 
when eager-beaver procurement officials of 
the armed services were buying and compet- 
ing against one another, thus raising the 
price still higher. 

If the Government received only 1 cent 
more on each dollar cost of surplus property 
sold, the yield to the Government would be 
an extra $20 million a year. This is a tidy 
sum, even-though it does not run into the 
nine-cipher class. 

More care in buying. wider redistribution 
of surplus goods among Government agen- 
cies, and a little more attention paid to sell- 
ing as done by merchandising experts, in- 
stead of treating Government surplus as 
something to be got rid of at any price, are 
recommended. 





The Red Fly-By Over Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Bonner Fellers, United States 
Army, retired, has been making import- 
ant contributions on the subject of our 
Air Force. On June 25, in Human 
Events, appears a most forceful article 
entitled, “The Red Fly-By Over Mos- 
cow.” As General Fellers states, the 
recent Red Air Force demonstration over 
Moscow has stunned the American peo- 
ple. It seems incredible that our enemy 
in the cold war has been able to achieve 
such apparent success with its air force. 

The article by General Fellers fol- 
lows and I commend it to all who are in- 
terested: 


THE RED Fiy-By Over Moscow 


(By Bonner Fellers, brigadier general, 
U. S. Army, retired) 


The recent Red Air Force demonstration— 
fly-by—over Moscow stunned American ob- 
servers. For the first time United States in- 
telligence agents were confronted by con- 
crete evidence. The result is the most alarm- 
ing and direct peacetime challenge our mili- 
tary planners have ever faced. This early 
May fiy-by disclosed: 

New supersonic fighters, in numbers. 

New all-weather fighters, in numbers. 

New turbo-prop long-range bombers, in 
numbers. 

New long-range jet bombers, in numbers. 

The Pentagon released news of this Red Air 
Force strength only after the Defense Public 
Relations Office had learned that General 
Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, had in- 
cluded it in a forthcoming speech. 

What is the military meaning of the Mos- 
cow fly-by demonstration? 

It means that the Red air force now has 
gained the advantage over the free world 
in modern fighters. For sometime it has 
been known that the Soviets have built 
more jet fighters than all the free world 
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In Korea there was only one 
American Air Force fighter, the F-86 Sabre. 
jet, which was superior to the Red's MIG-15, 
Neither the Navy nor our Allies possesseq , 
comparable fighter. Now, however, the go. 
viets have thousands of MIG~17’s, a product 
vastly superior te their old MIG-15. By 
we have less than 200 of any model of fighter 
aircraft which can compare favorably with 
the MIG-17. 

The fly-by gave new and disconcerting 
meaning to our strategic air position. The 
Strategic Air Force is our arm of deep pene. 
tration capable of striking, from North 
American and overseas bases, the enemy 
heartland. It is our best defensive weapon, 
With it, were we attacked, we plan to de. 
stroy the Soviets’ means to make war. The 
thousands of MIG~17 interceptor fighters now 
in service with Red combat units mean that 
our Strategic Air Force will encounter stiffer 
defense over the Soviet Union. This stiffer 
defense means that we will suffer greater 
loss in combat and with less certainty of 
success. 

The new Red turboprop and jet bombers 
mean first, that the Soviets are pouring vast 
resources into an offensive intercontinental 
weapon; and second, the Soviets have the 
technical knowledge and the industrial ca. 
pacity to carry out, simultaneously, the im- 
mense production of long-range turboprop 
and jet bomber developments. This dual 
undertaking is something which our Air 
Force, because of enforced economy, has been 
unable to undertake. 

Finally, the fly-by disclosed 17 Red Bison 
type-37 jet bombers, comparable to our best 
heavy bomber, the B-52. This, our aircraft 
industry believes, indicates that the Soviets 
have produced the type—37 bomber in 2 years, 
To accomplish a similar task, it has taken 
our industry 6 years. 

For several years the Red air force has 
had its special weapon poised to strike 
Europe. This is the I-28, a 2-engine jet 
bomber capable of striking any capital of 
Europe within 80 minutes after takeoff from 
Red satellite bases. 


Clearly, therefore, the Soviet turboprop 
and jet bomber production is not being 
built for use against Europe or Asia. For 
months General Twining has warned that 
the long-range bomber capability of the Red 
air force is aimed squarely at the United 
States. 

The box score on comparative air strengths 
of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
called for by Senator SymINncToNn, will be 
shocking if the actual facts are presented. 
It will show that the United States has the 
lead in airpower only in one category of air- 
craft—our medium jet bomber, the B-47. 
In all other offensive aircraft we are behind. 
Such air advantage as we now possess rests 
in the B47, our advance bases, in the su- 
perior skill of our incomparable airmen, and 
in our technical flying aids. At best this 
margin of advantage is tenuous. 

This problem of relative air strengths 
transcends all other defense efforts becaus® 
our survival depends upon maintaining 
global air advantage over the Soviet Union. 

There are two real threats to our exist- 
ence. The more devastating is the threat of 
nuclear bombing by Red planes from bases 
already established in the Soviet Arctic. 
The Soviets now have nearly 2,000 bombers 
capable of striking industrial areas, mili- 
tary bases and population centers in the 
United States. 

The second threat is from Red subma- 
rines. The Soviets have 350 modern sub- 
marines capable of launching guided missiles 
with atomic war heads and a range of 200 
miles. The coastal cities of North America 
and Europe are vulnerable to this type of 
attack. 

Red bombers from the Artic can be met 
only by a superior American Air Force. 
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It is the role of our Strategic Air Force to 
strike enemy bases and destroy the fuel, 
weapons, runways, and planes on the ground. 
In this role air power becomes our first line 
of defense. 

The second best defense against the Red 
air threat is for our fighter interceptors— 
based on North America—to shoot down the 
Red bombers in flight from their Arctic bases 
to their targets in the United States. 

The third defense—a passive one—against 
enemy bombers lies in ground antiaircraft 
fire and in wide dispersion of our popula- 
tion, bases, and war industry. 

The threat from missile launching sub- 
marines must be met by the Navy and by 
air power. We have reason to hope that 
the Navy will develop the techniques to cope 
with the submarine. 

Much has been made of the NATO defense 
effort in Europe. The NATO army is too 
weak to stop the Red Army; the NATO Air 
Force is too weak to conquer the Red Air 
Force. Yet some of our own leaders, at 
the highest level, hold that the United States 
can be defended only within the framework 
of the NATO organization. The truth is, 
even if NATO had a defensive proponder- 
ance in surface forces, these forces could 
not influence the defense of the United 
States against Red bomber and submarine 
attack. This Red threat against us is in- 
dependent of European support. 

Moreover, the 5 million men, callable re- 
serves—for which our Congress is now be- 
ing pressured—can in no way defend against 
or even influence a Red bombing or subma- 
rine-launched guided missile attack against 
us. Only air power and our Fleet—which 
is already in being—can protect us against 
these threats. 

In our defense planning, therefore, the 
Air Force budget must be given priority over 
all other allocation of funds. 

This is no plea for overall increased defense 
spending. The 1956 military budget of $31.8 
billion now before the Congress is ample. 
But since in war neither our surface forces 
nor our allies can adequately protect us 
from attack, some two-thirds of the defense 
budget should be allocated to the Air Force. 
Moreover, there is now an appropriation of 
$8,828 million for foreign mutual-security 
activities, which has not been spent. Yet 
the Congress is being asked to appropriate 
an additional $3.35 billion for foreign aid. 
Until we have overwhelming air supremacy, 
no expenditure should take precedence over 
Air Force requirements. 

In our defense planning this fact must 
never escape us. Should the next war come, 
decision will be reached with the weapons 
available when the war starts. Therefore, 
unless we have the air advantage initially, 
there can be neither a general mobilization 
of surface forces nor an industrial effort to 
produce the necessary weapons for victory. 

Why were we not warned of this danger? 

Let’s look at the record of our military in- 
telligence. It has consistently underesti- 
mated enemy air strengths. The World War 
II Luftwaffe strength surprised us. ‘The 
Japanese Zero fighter surprised us. The 
MIG-15 over Korea was better than we knew. 
In each of these surprises we paid dearly in 
4lves and in treasure. 

Not long ago Secretary of Defense Wilson 
Claimed that the Russians were not 8 feet 
tall and that their air force was a defensive 
— (The fly-by proves it is powerfully 
olensive.) He even repudiated our intelli- 
sence sources, although they had under- 
&stimated Red air strength. 


: We have seen both the Secretary of De- 
ense and the President contradict them- 
selves on defense requirements. The $5 bil- 
lion Air Force cut of 2 years ago, then 
stoutly defended by both, has now returned 
60 plague them. They have reversed their 
stand and are making ineffective moves to 
repair the damage. 
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How did our air position become unen- 
viable? 

The answer is, despite the fact that wo 
were warned repeatedly, our top policy peo- 
ple did not listen. Either they could not 
believe the Soviets were becoming dangercus, 
or they did not want to believe it. Many 
doubt the ability of the Soviets to design 
and build complex weapons. They point to 
the lack of indoor plumbing, to a paucity 
of automobiles, telephones, radio, and TV, 
as indicative of Soviet inability to create 
airpower. 

The emergence of a first-rate airpower in 
an industrially backward country—unable 
to feed itself—is a paradox. But the in- 
dustrial growth was not sudden. It began 
during World War II. It is neither a miracle 
nor a fraud. After World War II, Moscow an- 
nounced that the Red Air Force must be 
made the best in the world. Meanwhile our 
Air Force was reduced from 243 wings to 2. 

After inspecting Soviet industry during 
World War IT, the late Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg said: “I took away from the Soviet 
Union the conviction that toward God knows 
what end, these secretive and incompre- 
hensible people were slaving * * * to re- 
pair the industrial neglect of a century.” 
And shortly before his death, he grimly 
warned “What I now fear most is compla- 
cency in the midst of inexorably rising peril.” 

Fortunately, production of the B-52 is 
stepped up. Similar stepups must be made 
in fighter production. 

Moreover,- the contest for technological 
superiority must be won. If the Soviets were 
able to overcome our advantage in aircraft 
production, what are they doing in guided 
missile development? As an economy meas- 
ure, our guided missile development was re- 
tarded. Consequently, we probably lag be- 
hind the Soviets in missile development. 

Today our industry has designs for air- 
craft capable of travelling at 2 or 3 times 
the speed of sound. Such projects must be 
pushed. Only by daring research and de- 
velopment can we maintain the air advan- 
tage. 

With American air advantage—which is 
within our capabilities—there need be no 
war. If we possess the power to destroy him, 
the enemy is not likely to strike. The longer 
war is deterred the less likely it is to 
eventuate. 

If war can be avoided, the inhuman Com- 
munist enslavement will consume itself. 
Human beings cannot be mismanaged for- 
ever. In our possession of the air advantage, 
therefore, lies the most realistic hope for 
world peace. 

In the face of the Moscow fly-by disclosure 
of the Red air threat, who is so naive as to 
claim that the size, composition and time- 
table for our Air Force—which was deter- 
mined 2 years ago—is now adequate? 

The Moscow fly-by has sounded the alarm. 
We must step up our air effort now. 





Resolutions Adopted by Nebraska Young 
Republican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nebraska Young Repub- 
lican Club, at its annual convention, 
held on May 28, 1955, in Lincoln, Nebr., 
adopted these resolutions, among others: 
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RESOLUTION No. 1 

Whereas this administration under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower has made tremendous progress 
by ending the tragic slaughter of our young 
men in Korea and by maintaining prosperity 
at its highest peacetime level and by re- 
ducing Government spending, reducing the 
budget deficit and stabilizing the value of 
the American dollar; and 

Whereas this administration under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower has been free from scandal 
and has made significant progress in the 
field of foreign relations, and has taken steps 
to return government to the people and to 
the States, and has made the greatest ad- 
vancement in the field of civil rights of any 
administration in our history: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this convention of the Ne- 
braska Young Republican Club hereby ex- 
press its deep gratitude to this administra- 
tion for its tremendous accomplishments, 
and that Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his devo- 
tion and duty to his country, seek reelection 
as President of the United States in 1956. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 

Whereas the Nebraska Young Republican 
Club has assembled in Lincoln, Nebr., this 
28 day of May 1955 in its annual State con- 
vention; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that at 
such time we reexamine and reaffirm the 
principles and programs of our organization; 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we express our profound 
confidence in the leadership of our congres- 
sional delegation, namely, Senators CurRTIS 
and Hruska, and Congressmen MILLER, 
WEAVER, HARRISON, and CuaseE, for their in- 
telligent cooperation and leadership demon- 
strated thus far in the Halls of Congress. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 

Whereas the present State administration 
is continuing the policies of efficiency, hon- 
esty, and good government: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this convention of the 
Nebraska Young Republican Club go on rec- 
ord as congratulating Gov. Victor E. Ander- 
son and his administration. 


I, in turn, am deeply grateful to the 
Nebraska Young Republican Club for the 
many significant contributions it has 
made to the cause of good government in 
the Nation and the State of Nebraska. 
A large number of its members are active 
in the affairs of the State central com- 
mittee. Many county central committee 
chairmen are young Republicans. 
Many young Republicans hold State and 
county elective offices. One of the 
Members of Congress from Nebraska is 
a Young Republican, the Honorable 
PHIL WEAVER, representing the First Dis- 
trict. The United States district at- 
torney for the district of Nebraska was 
formerly active in Young Republican or- 
ganizations. Many others are perform- 
ing outstanding services to their com- 
munities, the State, and the Nation by 
taking roles of leadership in the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Last year the Nebraska Young Repub- 
lican Club inaugurated a “first voters 
campaign” in our State, which will help 
to bring home the responsibilities of 
voting to thousands of young men and 
women who reach their majority each 
year, and which I feel is a very worth- 
while program. Iam informed that the 
progress of this campaign has been quite 
satisfactory. More than 3,000 young 
people have been contacted by the 
First Voters Campaign Committee, 
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according to the present State chairman 
of the Nebraska Young Republican Club, 
Jack F. Jacobson, of Lexington, Nebr. 

The Young Republican movement has 
received great encouragement from 
President Eisenhower, who, many times, 
has publicly recognized the tremendous 
value of this vital and dynamic organi- 
zation. I am heartily in accord. 





Amend Refugee Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
before the end of the Congress it will be 
possible to secure changes in the Refugee 
Relief Act, which have been recom- 
mended by the President. It has been 
apparent since the beginning that cer- 
tain provisions of the act presented great 
administrative difficulties and nullified 
some of its intended benefits. 


It is not only desirable, but urgent, 
that these deficiencies should be cured as 
soon as possible, and I hope that Con- 
gress will be able to take early action 
eliminating present legal impediments 
which are standing in the way of carry- 
ing out the intent of the original law. 


There are moving humane causes in- 
volved in this question which I think that 
the Congress can ill-afford to overlook, 
and prompt attention in applying reme- 
dies and corrective measures should be re 
sult not only in clarifying the law but in 
permitting fuller implementation of its 
basic provisions and objectives. As part 
of my remarks, I insert a recent letter 
from the Honorable Patrick A Tomp- 
kins, Commissioner of the Department of 
Public Welfare of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, a faithful and distin- 
guished public servant, who has given 
careful study and vigorous attention to 
these matters. 

The letter follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Boston, June 28, 1955. 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: In addi- 
tion to my Official position as Commissioner 
of Public Welfare for the Commonwealth 
and a direct concern for 6,000 neglected and 
dependent children in the care of the Depart- 
ment, I have also been honored by appoint- 
ment to the Governor’s Commission on Refu- 
gees for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Officially, also, the Department is the clear- 
ance agency for all refugee children or for- 
eign adoptions by proxy, or children admitted 
to this State for purposes of either sponsor- 
ship or adoption from foreign countries. 

With other members of our Massachusetts 
Commission and also as an American citizen, 
#fave been gravely concerned with the legal 
impediments in the current Refugee Act 
which have so greatly contributed to a frus- 
tration of the intent of the act rather than 
its implementation to rapid admission of 
displaced persons within the period of time 
covered by current legislation. 
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Like other Americans of goodwill, I warmly 
applauded the recommendations of the 
President of the United States to the Con- 
gress for amendments to the current Act. 
These amendments, if enacted, will greatly 
strengthen and assist the work of sponsor- 
ship agencies, particularly the Church World 
Service, the War Relief National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Massachusetts Luth- 
eran Committee, and the International Res- 
cue Committee, Inc., in securing sponsorship 
for refugees now so hungrily eyeing the op- 
portunities that could be made available to 
them in the United States. 

Both as an official office holder of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Commission on Refu- 
gees in the Commonwealth, I urge your favor- 
able consideration of President Eisenhower's 
10 amendments to the current Refugee Act. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick A. TOMPKINS, 
Commissioner, 





Text of Remarks Given by Benjamin C. 
Stanczyk, an Assistant Prosecuting At- 
torney for Wayne County, Mich., on 
Thursday, May 19, 1955, at Post 78 of 
the Polish Army Veterans’ Association, 
Martin and Lindsey, Detroit, Mich. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
orp the address given by Mr. Benjamin 
C. Stanczyk, assistant prosecuting at- 
torney for Wayne County, Mich., on May 
19, 1955, at Detroit, Mich., before post 78 
of the Polish Army Veterans’ Association. 

His speech follows: 

Text OF REMARKS GIVEN By BENJAMIN C. 
STANCZYK, AN ASSISTANT PROSECUTING AT- 
TORNEY FOR WAYNE COUNTY, MICH., ON 
THURSDAY, MAy 19, 1955, aT Post 78 OF THE 
PoLtisH ARMY VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 
MARTIN AND LINDSEY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the poem just re- 
cited by the young lady, whose father was 
killed 15 years ago in Katyn Forest, brought 
a tear to my eye as it did to many of you. 
This is a most solemn gathering. We met 
to pay respect to the memory of the 15,000 
Officers of the Polish Army who were mur- 
dered at Katyn Forest in eastern Poland 15 
years ago. I use the word “murdered” after 
having studied the report of the select con- 
gressional committee which investigated 
that massacre. That committee, of which 
Congressman MacHrowicz of this city was a 
member, heard the testimony of many credi- 
ble witnesses, all under oath, both in this 
country and abroad. The committee inves- 
tigated all of the circumstances surrounding 
the death of these Polish officers, many of 
whom were related to you here in this hall. 
Reading the report, one comes to the con- 
clusion that the killing of these Polish men 
was a carefully calculated and well-planned 
deliberate act on the part of the Soviet 
armed forces. The date was carefully fixed 
by the committee as the spring or late win- 
ter of 1940. The testimony of eye witnesses, 
medical experts, German intelligence sour- 
ces, and some frugal Russian intelligence 
sources, all tend to corroborate this state- 
ment. 
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The killing of these 15,000 men was a care. 
fully planned murder. It was not death as 
a result of military aggression for these 
reasons: The Polish armed forces, as such, 
had capitulated in October of 1939. These 
officers were unarmed. They had been taken 
prisoners of war by the Russians, and they 
were gathered at Katyn Forest by the Rus. 
sians, who were their captors. The Killing 
of these men was the first step in Russia's 
plan to eventually capture all of Eastern 
Europe and make Poland and the other na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, including the Ba}. 
tic States, Russian satellites. By killing the 
military leaders of the country, Poland was 
deprived of the flower of its manhood to de- 
fend the country against Russian aggeres. 
sion and deprived of leaders who might leaq 
an eventual rebellion against their Russian 
captors; further, Russian Communists 
planned and calculated the death of these 
men, many of whom were reserve officers, 
civil servants, university professors, and po- 
litical leaders. It is curious that the invi- 
tation sent to the puppet government in 
Warsaw and to Moscow by the select con- 
gressional committee was not answered and 
no attempt was made by the Communists to 
offer an explanation for the death of these 
15,000 Polish officers. 


We here in the United States ask ourselves 
what can be done to right the wrong to the 
Polish people who suffered from this Com- 
munist brutality. One of the first steps sug- 
gested by our congressional leaders was rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention, which 
would make similar mass killings of the 
leaders of a country an international crime 
so that the government and officers of a gov- 
ernment, which might perpetrate such a 
crime in the future,. would be punished ina 
manner comparable to the punishment of 
the Nazi war criminals. However, the pleas 
of these men of good will have not been 
heard by the President or the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles. It appears to me that it 
is mandatory for the United States to move 
for the swift ratification of the Genocide 
Convention to prevent similar atrocities in 
the future. Secondly, the demand made of 
the Democratic leaders of the select congres- 
sional committee, including the chairman, 
Congressman MADDEN, and our own Con- 
gressmen, of course, that the question of 
punishment of the perpetrators of the Katyn 
Forest massacre be referred to the United 
Nations, has also fallen on deaf ears. Mr. 
Dulles has indicated that it would be inap- 
propriate at this time to discuss such mat- 
ters with Russia. Thirdly, it was known 4s 
early as 1942 in American military circles 
that the Russians had killed Poland's army 
Officers at Katyn. General Eisenhower was 
queried about this in 1944 and again in 
1945. His answer was that he was too busy 
fighting a war to concern himself with such 
trivial matters. 

Ten years ago, a defeated Nazi Germany 
sued for an armistice, an armistice which was 
to bring an end to one of the most destruc- 
tive wars known to mankind. World War II 
which was the result of England and France¢ 
declaring war on Germany because Nazi Ger- 
many had invaded the territory of Poland 
However, that war was never fought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion since Poland is still occu- 
pied by an enemy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we must not de- 
spair. We can once again look forward 
freedom and independence and civil liberty 
to be restored in Poland. The Austrian 
treaty, signed last Sunday, leads me to be- 
lieve that all is not yet lost and that there 
are definite signs of weakening behind the 
iron curtain. However, you and I must be 
firm. We must support the actions of our 
congressional leaders. We must stand be- 
hind Senator McNamara, Congressmen 
DINGELL, LESINSKI, and MACHROWICZ. We 
must give them the ammunition and tov’s 
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which they need in order to carry on their 
ood work. 

The usual authoritative New York Times 
in an editorial on Sunday, May 8, of this year 
indicated that our administration was com- 
mitted to return to Germany the lands ceded 
to Poland at the Potsdam Conference, The 
economic balance of Europe requires that Po- 
Jand’s westerly border be on the Rivers Oder 
and Neisse in order to give Poland raw mate- 
rials and at the same time deprive military 
Germany of the sinews of war. We must be 
firm in supporting our democratic congres- 
sional leaders who are fighting against this 


action. 





Iowa Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters of Iowa have been warned against 
the upper Colorado project by the fol- 
lowing editorials appearing in the Oska- 
loosa Daily Herald on May 16 and the 
Indianola Record-Herald on May 12: 
[From the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Daily Herald 

of May 16, 1955] 
Wuy Destroy ANY MorRE SCENIc Spots IN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA? 

With Congress perturbed over food sur- 
plushes the Herald is being besieged with 
stories, brochures, and pictures relating to 
the proposed upper Colorado River storage 
project which would result in the flooding 
of a Dinosaur National Monument and the 
destruction of many scenic spots in Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. 

The federally financed project would store 
water from melting mountain snows for the 


irrigation of many acres of arid land to 
further increase farm surpluses. And water 
would operate a new system of power plants 


in some of the most sparsely populated sec- 
tions of the Mountain States. 

That horde of Americans that annually 
fills highways with vacation-bound traffic, 
overruns inadequate housing facilities of the 
national parks and forests, and enjoys the 
beauties that have been preserved from com- 
mercial exploitation is alarmed over the in- 
roads of Government bureaucratic job pro- 
motion, 

No less person than Oskaloosa’s own Maj. 
J hn F. Lacey was among the first to raise 
& voice in protest of the despoilation of 
the natural wonders and beauties of Amer- 
ica. First actual conservation had its be- 
ginning under President Teddy Roosevelt. 
Succeeding administrations have courage- 
Ously protected parks and forests for Amer- 
icans 

Joining the opponents of the upper Colo- 
rado Basin reclamation development are the 
Western States who now benefit from the 
Rocky Mountain waters that now race 
through colorful gorges, plunge over high 
precipices to become sparkling water falls, 
and meander across highland meadows. 

We cast our lot with the opposition, for 
m dern farm technology promises to keep 
‘ood ~=production apace with population 
growth through scientific use of present fer- 
aed agricultural lands. And our annual urge 
»o be on the open highways and see America 
4rst adds weight to that opposition, 
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[From the Indianola (Iowa) Record-Herald 
of May 12, 1955] 


Wuat $62 MrtLtIon CouLtp Do at Home 


The Record-Herald has not gone back on 
Senator HICKENLOoOPER. We are still proud 
to have his autographed photograph hanging 
over the editorial desk. 

However, we cannot understand his whole- 
hearted support of the upper Colorado River 
project recently enacted by the Senate. That 
project will cost the taxpayers of Iowa $62 
million to help promote a power and real- 
estate scheme that won’t support itself. 

That same $62 million, if spent in the Des 
Moines River watershed, would bring a third 
of it under upstream fiood control and soil 
conservation management, which would pre- 
vent disastrous floods, and, in the long run, 
add more food to the national supply than 
10 times the amount spent in irrigation proj- 
ects along the Colorado River. In Iowa a tre- 
mendous investment already made could be 
conserved and made permanent with the ex- 
penditure of $62 million in the Des Moines 
River Basin. 

The series of dams in the Colorado River 
will be bomb targets if we ever get into war. 
The same amount spent in Iowa would raise 
more food, and its structures would be scat- 
tered over such a wide and divergent area 
as to defy bombers. 

It strikes us Senator HicKENLOOPER had 
better talk more to the farmers and soil- 
conservation committeemen of Iowa and not 
so much to the Army engineers and the 
reclamation zealots. 





Japanese Textile Tariff Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, only re- 
cently the Congress gave final approval 
to H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955. This was accomplished 
only after long consideration and ex- 
tended debate. When H. R. 1 was first 
considered in the House, I joined many 
Members in seeking to write into the 
bill some safeguards for domestic indus- 
tries against unfair competition from 
low-paid labor abroad. We did not win 
that fight in the House, but it was won 
in the Senate. In approving the confer- 
ence report a few days ago, the House 
indicated its general satisfaction with 
the measure as amended in the Senate. 

While the conferees of the House and 
Senate were seeking to reconcile the 
differences over H. R. 1, the State De- 
partment announced that our Govern- 
ment had just concluded, at Geneva, a 
new trade agreement with Japan. 

An analysis of the terms of the agree- 
ment indicates that our country is grant- 
ing heavy additional tariff reductions on 
cotton goods imported from Japan, effec- 
tive September 10, 1955. In addition, 
the United States granted tariff conces- 
sions to third countries in exchange for 
concessions by those countries to Japan. 

These new tariff cuts on textile prod- 
ucts imported from Japan concern me 
very much, because the production of 
cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
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goods are very important activities in 
the District I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress. They apply to goods 
representing a substantial part of our 
domestic textile production, and I fear 
the results will be disastrous to millions 
of our citizens who derive their livelihood 
directly or indirectly from cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our 
present tariff rates are so moderate that 
Japanese-made textile goods are being 
imported into this country now in sub- 
stantial quantities, our representatives 
at Geneva granted additional tariff cuts 
ranging upward to 50 percent. In some 
cases these tariff cuts, when translated 
into prices per pound or yard, will exceed 
the total profit being earned by domestic 
mills. It is difficult for me to see how our 
representatives who negotiated this 
agreement at Geneva expect the United 
States textile industry to exist, much less 
prosper, when subjected to such handi- 
caps. 

The argument is advanced by those 
who defend these tariff cuts that the 
quantity of textiles imported by this 
country is insignificant in comparison 
with domestic production. This is an 
utterly fallacious and unrealistic argu- 
ment. It ignores the fact that the im- 
portation of textile goods, even in small 
quantities, affects the domestic market 
price—not only affects it, but in many 
cases dictates it. 

All of us are, of course, interested in 
the rehabilitation of Japan. But I sub- 
mit that the domestic textile industry, 
and the millions of our citizens who de- 
pend upon it for a living, should not be 
expected to absorb the cost. 

The truth about the matter is that the 
textile industry in Japan does not need 
stimulation. The facts are that imports 
of textiles by the United States have been 
rising rapidly. In the first quarter of 
1955, for example, imports of textiles 
were almost double the amount imported 
in the first quarter of 1954, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total came from 
Japan. Moreover, 90 percent of the tex- 
tile equipment now in use in Japan is new 
machinery. It is just as modern and 
efficient as the equipment in our own 
mills. The textile business in Japan is 
exceedingly profitable, and Japanese 
textile firms are paying substantial divi- 
dends. All of this indicates that the 
Japanese textile industry is flourishing, 
is able to pay our very modest tariff im- 
port duties and still undersell domestic 
producers in our home market. 

The fact should not be overlooked that 
the United States textile manufacturer 
furnishes the principal market for the 
cotton produced in this country. Japan 
imports cotton in large quantities, but 
more than half of it is obtained from 
countries other than the United States. 
If these drastic textile tariff cuts remain 
in effect, and if imports are not limited, 
I am afraid that the result will be dis- 
astrous not only to the cotton proc- 
essors and manufacturers, and their em- 
ployees, but also to the cotton farmers 
of our country. 

In the light of these actions and these 
facts, the executive committee of the 
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American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute met in an emergency session in 
Charlotte, N. C., on June 30, 1955, and 
adopted a resolution setting forth a 
sound and sensible plan to cushion the 
effect of these new and drastic tariff 
reductions. This plan recognizes the 
importance of expanding and stimula- 
ting international trade and contem- 
plates a substantial increase in textile 
imports from Japan. At the same time, 
it indicates a.commendable concern lest 
we inadvertently and mistakenly subject 
a great and important domestic industry 
to destruction by opening our home mar- 
kets to unlimited, unfair competition 
from abroad. 

In the interest of acquainting the 
Members of the House with the position 
taken by that organization, which speaks 
for 85 percent of the domestic textile in- 
dustry, I incorporate the statement is- 
sued by the executive committee of 
ACMI as a part of my remarks. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 

AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 

TUTE, INC. 


Meeting in Charlotte, N. C., on June 30, 
1955, the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute here- 
with recommends the adoption of an equi- 
table quota system on imports of cotton 
goods as the only practical solution to the 
problem created by drastic tariff reductions 
at Geneva. 

In reaching this conclusion the committee 
had in mind the best interests of all seg- 
ments of the cotton industry, including 
314 million people in cotton farmers’ fami- 
lies, 8 million in the families of textile-mill 
employees and apparel employees, plus hun- 
dreds of thousands more engaged in cotton 
ginning, shipping, and warehousing. 

It is the judgment of this committee that 
American mills will find it impossible to ad- 
just to conditions resulting from the Geneva 
action; and that heavy inroads of cotton- 
goods shipments from foreign countries will 
nullify the present quota protection for 
American cotton farmers. 

This committee’s judgment is that the 
vastly reduced tariff rates, when they go into 
effect September 10, will force many cotton 
mills to import foreign gray goods, particu- 
larly from Japan, for finishing and distribu- 
tion as a competitive necessity. Converters 
likewise will be forced into similar action be- 
cause of the lower prices of Japanese goods, 
as some are already doing. 

In addition, the situation is certain to 
create the opportunity for a new type of ad- 
venturer-importer who, without a spindle 
or loom or a vestige of textile experience, will 
operate largely on a speculative basis to dis- 
rupt and demoralize the established system 
of textile distribution. 

Under these circumstances, American cot- 
ton is destined to a minor role in cotton- 
goods consumption in the United States. To- 
day, over 98 percent of the cotton goods 
manufactured and consumed in this country 
is American-grown cotton. -The prevailing 
State Department policy points to the loss of 
the American cotton farmer’s chief customer. 
Just as foreign-made goods are the product 
of foreign labor, so are foreign fabrics like- 
wise in greater part—upwards of 75 percent— 
the products of foreign cotton. 

Any effort to establish free, unrestrained 
competition with Japanese goods must in- 
evitably fail, because the only outcome will 
be Japanese monopoly at the cost not only 
of American industry but also American 
agriculture. 

It is imperative, therefore, that a system 
of overall quantitative limitation be placed 
on imports of foreign cotton goods. In ad- 
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vocating a system of import controls, this 
committee wishes to emphasize that the 
cotton textile industry makes its sales, pur- 
chases its raw materials, and schedules its 
manufacturing operations all on a futures 
basis. For this reason, a condition of reason- 
able certainty regarding imports is essential. 

In the spirit of the Government’s foreign 
economic policy to expand international 
trade, it is not our wish to restrict unduly 
such imports. To the contrary, in the in- 
terest of industry stability and at the same 
time in the interest of considerate treatment 
for Japan, we favor a quota which will per- 
mit a substantial increase of Japanese im- 
ports. It is our belief that this industry 
would approve an increase not over 50 per- 
cent, based on the average annual volume of 
1953-54, which are the two highest import 
years since World War II. 

To assure equity of treatment for im- 
porters, foreign exporting countries and the 
various divisions of the domestic industry, 
the total quota should be appropriately sub- 
divided by products, or produce categories, in 
such manner as to avoid injurious or in- 
equitable import concentration. In arriv- 
ing at such determinations, representatives 
of the industry and the cotton goods trade 
should be consulted. 





Applesauce on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleague from southern California 
is putting into the REcorp statements 
whimsically entitled “Bananas on Pikes 
Peak.” They are typical of the un- 
founded exaggerations being circulated 
about the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, and I submit they would have been 
more accurately entitled “Applesauce on 
Capitol Hill.” 

Water to be developed by the Colorado 
River storage project would not be used 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak, or, in- 
deed, anywhere else. But this water will 
be used to grow sinews and muscle for 
an expanding America. 

The Geneva steel plant was built in 
my State, Mr. Speaker, during World 
War II. It has continued in operation, 
under private ownership and manage- 
ment, and is now contributing substan- 
tially to the backbone of American in- 
dustrial might—the output of steel. 

The Geneva plant turns out 1.8 million 
tons of steel a year, and to achieve that 
production it consumes from 12 to 25 
million gallons of water every day. That 
is a lot of water, especially in a dry 
country such as ours. 

How, then, did the steel plant obtain 
the needed water? Mostly through rec- 
lamation development. Substantial 
quantities were purchased from a com- 
paratively small reclamation project just 
being completed when the steel plant 
was first constructed—Deer Creek Res- 
ervoir. Other supplies were purchased 
wherever they could be found. But most 
important of all, land for the steel plant 
was purchased complete with appurte- 
nant water rights. The water which for 
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years had been used for irrigating farm. 
land was purchased along with that 
farmland, and made possible this great 
industrial development. 

The same pattern will be repeateg 
many times in the future, as this great 
Nation grows and her industry expands. 
Water developed for use through the 
Colorado River storage project will, 
much of it, eventually be turned to the 
development and expansion of America’s 
strategic industries—and repay the cost 
of development many times over. 





Connecticut Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, citizens of 
Connecticut have received stern warn- 
ings against the proposed upper Colorado 
project in editorials appearing in promi- 
nent newspapers of that State. The 
following appeared in the Waterbury 
Republican of May 19, and the New 
Britain Herald on May 16: 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of May 19, 1955] 


WE WOULD Pay 


One of the evils of centralization of power 
at Washington is the way in which remote- 
ness from the scenes where money is appro- 
priated and spent blinds too many of us to 
the fact that it’s our money. 

Most of us have heard of the upper Colo- 
rado and Fryingpan-Arkansas project bills 
now before the Congress. Via these projects 
great arid sections of the West would be 
brought into cultivation. To social plan- 
ners on a massive scale the idea has its ob- 
vious attractions. To the areas immedi- 
ately involved it is gravy. What’s Connecti- 
cut’s stake in the proposition? 

Well, our modest little interest, as based 
on the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
repayment schedules will be Just under ¢70 
million. That will be our contribution to 
the $4 billion total required. And for what? 

These projects would flood some of the 
Nation’s great scenic canyons to irrigate 
highlands with a very short growing season 
so that a few farmers in four States could 
grow crops that are already in great surplus 
It is estimated that the irrigation thus pro- 
vided would run as high as $5,000 per acre 
and that far more productive land could be 
reclaimed in other States at one-tenth the 
cost. 

Not a very commendable proposition from 
the Connecticut view, but if this spending 
program is to be blocked the people who wil! 
have to pay the bill must get excited enough 
about it to protest. Congress is hearing 
from the people interested in these projects 
because there’s money in it for them. Be- 
cause it’s money out of our pockets, Congress 
ought to hear from us. 





[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 
May 16, 1955] 
DEVELOPMENT IsN’T BEST 


Irrigation and hydroelectric power devel- 
opment for the upper Colorado River seem 
quite remote from this distance—until one 
stops and thinks just who is going to pay !0F 
those things. 
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Should the project—costing $4 billion—be 
passed, Connecticut taxpayers will be asked 
to fork over $69,600,000. 

On the basis of the cost factor alone, 
Connecticut residents should urge defeat of 
such a project. But when that cost is an- 
alyzed, even stronger arguments develop 
against the reclamation idea. 

“This project, mind you, is no TVA. It is 
not to be built in an area which will conceiv- 
ably justify its cost. Development of a 
series of dams, to irrigate highland areas 
will flood beautiful valleys, including the 
inspiring Dinosaur National Monument. 

Further, the area which would be irri- 
gated has a short growing season, and is 
best acclimated to crops which, we are in- 
formed, are already in surplus production. 


The conception of hydroelectric power 


development, while it has worked miracles in 
the Tennessee Valley, is not naturally adapt- 
able to all areas. Further, with atomic gen- 
eration for powerplants “just around the cor- 


ner,” the Nation is liable to find itself with 
a hydroelectric white elephant on its hands. 

It would seem here that additional Federal 
taxation, spread throughout the Nation to 
benefit a few farmers, is dubious at best. 
We are constantly faced with awesome de- 
fense spending and terrific national debt pay- 
ments without having so major a project as 
the Colorado River Development plan added 
to our pocketbooks, 





Democrat Bill Proposes To Saddle $850 
Million New and Additional Taxes on 
American People 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to discuss some 
unusual aspects of the new highway bill 
which was introduced this week in behalf 
of a majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

This Democratic highway bill, H. R. 
7072, proposed to levy $850 million in 
new and additional taxes on American 
automobile and truck users. 

The new taxes which the Democrats 
would levy by the terms of the bill they 
introduced last Tuesday are: First. An 
increase of the present 2 cents a gallon 
Federal gasoline tax to 3 cents a gallon 
Which it is estimated will yield an addi- 
Uonal $500 million annually; second, an 
increase of the present 2 cents a gallon 
aiesel fuel tax to 6 cents a gallon which 
it is estimated will yield an additional 
$90 million a year; and third, an increase 
in the present tax of 5 cents a pound on 
large-sized truck tires to 50 cents a 
pound, and a new 20 cents a pound tax 
on retread material, all of which is ex- 
oe to raise an additional $300 million 
4 year, 

TIRE TAX CALLED UNFAIR 


Until the time that the Democrats in- 
troduced their highway bill this week, no 
one knew the Democrats were consid- 
ring imposing a tax on tires and re- 
tread material or of additional taxes on 
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gasoline and diesel fuel. In fact, when 
witnesses during the hearings on bills 
that would authorize an expanded high- 
way program tried to testify against 
the imposition of new taxes they were 
shut off from so testifying by statements 
of committee members that no new 
taxes were proposed in the highway leg- 
islation then under consideration. The 
bill, H. R. 7072, just introduced in be- 
half of the Democratic majority of the 
Public Works Committee, carries $850 
million in proposed new and additional 
taxes on automobile and truck owners. 
No public hearings have been held on 
the tax aspects of this bill although 
these tax increases will total almost 
a billion dollars a year. 

The proposed tax on truck tires is 10 
times the tax now paid on tires, It 
increases the present 5-cents-a-pound 
truck tire tax to a tax of 50 cents a 
pound. 

Not one of those upon whom this 1,000- 
percent, tenfold increase in the Federal 
taxes on tires will be imposed, if the 
Democratic bill is enacted, have been 
provided an opportunity to give their 
views on this proposed exorbitant tax 
increase. Certainly, before $850 million 
in new and additional taxes are imposed 
upon the truck and automobile owners 
of America, public hearings ought to be 
held for at least a few days to pro- 
vide those who must pay this $850 
million in new and additional taxes a 
right to be heard as to how these new 
taxes will affect them. 

I have received telegrams from some 
truckers who seldom if ever use inter- 
state-highway systems that the proposed 
1,000-percent, tenfold increase in the tax 
on tires, will put them out of business. 
I do not know whether these people will 
be ruined financially by the new pro- 
posed taxes but most certainly these 
people, on whom almost a billion dol- 
lars in new taxes would be imposed by 
this Democratic bill, ought to be heard, 
in public hearings. No provision, as yet, 
has been made for any hearings on the 
imposition of these proposed new taxes. 

Most of the money in the Democratic 
highway bill is to be spent on the inter- 
state highway system. I will agree that 
perhaps the big trucking companies 
which operate great freight and passen- 
ger trucks over the interstate system of 
highways, which roads will get most of 
the highway money in the Democratic 
bill, should pay extra taxes. They will 
get the benefits of the interstate highway 
improvements. 

There are, however, tens of thousands 
of trucks that are operated only on city 
streets or only on secondary and rural 
roads, and which never or seldom get 
onto any interstate highway. The off- 
interstate highway truckers will be taxed 
just as much under the Democratic bill 
as the truckers using the interstate sys- 
tem of highways. The imposition of a 
tax amounting to as much as a 1,000 per- 
cent, tenfold, increases over present 
taxes on truckers who never or seldom 
use the interstate highway system to 
provide a better interstate highway sys- 
tem for other truck lines obviously is un- 
fair and unjustifiable. 
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LOG TRUCKER TAX EXORBITANT 


Take the case of the logging industry. 
Nearly all timber today is hauled to tide- 
water or to the mills on trucks. 

The average logging truck in the Pa- 
cific coast States is equipped with 16 to 
22 tires. These tires sell at about $100 
each, plus a $5 tax. 

The Democratic bill introduced this 
week proposed to increase this $5 a tire 
tax to a tax of 50 cents-a-pound, which 
means a tax of $50 a tire in place of the 
present about $5-a-tire tax. In short, 
the logging truck owner who now pays a 
tax of $80 to $110—this is $5 a tire—will 
be required under the proposal in the 
Democratic highway bill to pay a total 
tire tax of $800 to $1,100 a truck. This 
is $50 a tire for 16 to 22 tires. 

This is a 1,000-percent increase in the 
logger’s tire tax. 

These logging truckers who are to have 
their tire taxes increased 100 percent, 
or by about $800 to $1,100 a truck every 
time they get a tire change, seldom, if 
ever, use the interstate highway system. 

If there is any doubt in your mind that 
most of the new money in the Demo- 
cratic bill will go onto the interstate 
system of highways and very little of it 
on other roads, consider these facts: 

Under the present law the Federal 
Government provides $175 million a year 
for the interstate highway system, but 
under the new Democratic bill will pro- 
wide $1,200,000,000 a year, or more than 
a billion dollars a year above what is 
provided under the present law. 

On the other hand, under the present 
law, the Federal Government provides 
$700 million a year in matching funds 
for primary, secondary, and urban State 
roads, whereas under the new Demo- 
cratic bill—H. R. 7072—the Federal Gov- 
ernment will provide $725 million the 
first year, or only $25 million a year more 
than is provided by the present law. 

In other words, the new Democratic 
bill increases Federal allowances for the 
interstate system of highways by more 
than a billion dollars a year and allows 
an increase in Federal funds of only $25 
million for all other types of roads. 

I am not objecting to this. I am ob- 
jecting, however, to making users who 
confine their operations almost entirely 
to primary, secondary, and urban State 
roads, on which very little additional 
money will be spent under the Demo- 
cratic bill, pay an enormously increased 
tax to finance an interstate system of 
highways for those truckers who do use 
the interstate system. 

A DEMOCRATIC BILL 


In this speech I repeatedly nave re- 
ferred to H. R. 7072, the bill to impose 
$850 million in new and additional taxes 
on automobile and truck owners as ‘the 
Democratic bill.” 

I call it “the Democratic bill” because 
it was prepared and drafted in a series 
of conferences of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee to 
which no Republican members of the 
committee were invited. 

These secret meetings of the Demo- 
crats to draft their bill to increase taxes 
by $850 million extended from June 1 
to June 28 when, on the last date their 
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bill, H. R. 7072, was introduced. No 
Republicans were invited to any of these 
meetings. The bill, H. R. 7072, and its 
proposal to boost taxes by $850 million 
therefore is a 100-percent Democratic 
proposal. 

It often is said that the users of the 
highways should pay for them. Of 
course highway users should. As a mat- 
ter of fact the highway users for years 
in the past and even now, already, are 
paying enough in special taxes to fi- 
nance the entire proposed expanded 
highway program. 

The trouble is and has been that the 
money motorists have paid in special 
Federal taxes has not gone into build- 
ing highways. It has gone for all other 
kinds of purposes, including foreign aid 
and the construction of highways, power 
dams, and buildings in foreign lands. 

For years now the automobile and 
truck owners of our Nation have been 
paying special excise taxes on new Cars, 
on new trucks, on tires, on automobile 
accessories, on gasoline and on diesel 
fuel. These special automotive taxes, 
paid almost exclusively by automobile 
and truck owners have brought into the 
Federal Treasury more than $2 billion 
annually. Yet, throughout the past 10 
years the Federal Government never 
has provided more than $575 million in 
any year for highway construction de- 
spite the fact that it was collecting four 
times that amount in special taxes from 
automobile and truck owners. 

The Federal Government never has 
put back into Federal highway con- 
struction at any time in the past even as 
much as it collected from the 2-cent 
gasoline tax alone. The collections from 
the gasoline tax in recent years has ex- 
ceeded $800 million annually of which 
never more than $575 million and often 
less than that, has been spent on high- 
ways. 

Not until the Republican Congress last 
year at President Eisenhower’s urging 
enacted legislation increasing appropri- 
ations for highway spending to $850 mil- 
lion a year has our Government ap- 
proached spending as much on highways 
as it collected from the gas tax. None 
of the money collected in excise taxes on 
new cars and trucks, on tires, on tubes 
and on accessories has gone to highway 
building. These taxes were and are be- 
ing paid exclusively by highway users. 
None of these revenues, however, has 
been or is being spent for highway build- 
ing or betterment—except that some of 
it is being spent to build highways 
abroad for foreign countries. 

MANY INJUSTICES IN BILL 


There are a number of injustices in 
the democratic highway bill that ought 
to be corrected. Among these are: 

First. The increasing of the tax on 
truck tires from 5 cents a pound to 50 
cents a pound is a tenfold, 1,000 per- 
cent, increase in tire taxes. Such an 
increase is exorbitant. Under the tire 
tax proposal of the Democrats a tire that 
sells for $100 will be taxed approxi- 
mately $50 or 50 percent of its retail 


price. No other commodity, even 
whiskey or cigarettes, is taxed so 
excessively. 
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Second. The tax on tubes, now 9 cents 
a pound, under the Democratic bill will 
be increased to 50 cents a pound. I 
make the same complaint against the 
proposed tube tax as I do to the tire tax. 
Both are excessive. 

Third. Practically all of the increased 
highway money to be raised by the tax 
increases proposed in the Democratic 
highway bill will be spent on the inter- 
state highway system and little of it on 
the other roads. Yet, automobile and 
truck owners whose equipment is sel- 
dom or never on the interstate highway 
system will be taxed just as heavily un- 
der the Democratic bill (H. R. 7072) as 
those truck owners who operate almost 
exclusively over interstate roads. The 
taxes on school busses and city bus 
lines, for example, which operate ex- 
clusively over city streets and rural 
roads will be taxed, comparatively, just 
as much as the heavy truckers who use 
interstate highways almost exclusively. 

Fourth. The gasoline that goes into 
on-the-farm tractors and other farm 
equipment used entirely on farms and 
never on any highway, gasoline that is 
used in motor boats or in the operation 
of aircraft will be taxed at the same 
rates as gasoline used in trucks that 
travel the interstate and other roads of 
the Nation. 

Fifth. The Democratic bill will be 
unfair to independent tire dealers un- 
less one important change is made. 
Under the Democratic bill, the independ- 
ent tire dealer will be required to pay the 
proposed 50-cents-a-pound tire tax the 
instant he buys tires from the factory. 
On the other hand the factory-owned 
retail outlet will not pay the 50-cents-a- 
pound tire tax until the factory’s tire 
station actually sells the tire to a con- 
sumer. This will give the factory-owned 
retail tire stores a substantial advantage 
over independent tire dealers. 

Sixth. The diesel fuel tax is to be 
raised by the Democratic highway bill 
from 2 cents a gallon to 6 cents a gallon. 
The retail outlet that sells diesel fuel 
must collect the 6-cents-a-gallon diesel 
fuel tax and forward the tax money to 
the Federal Government with suitable 
reports. Every little service station 
handling diesel fuel, therefore, will be a 
tax-collection agency entailing great 
extra work on the service-station opera- 
tors for which they will receive no com- 
pensation. In the case of gasoline the 
tax is collected at the wholesale level 
thus simplifying collection by the Gov- 
ernment and relieving the service-sta- 
tion operators of the onerous work of 
collecting and reporting tax collections. 
Something like this ought to be worked 
out for handling diesel fuel tax collec- 
tions. 

Seventh. The Democratic highway 
bill proposes that the collection of the 
new and additional taxes on gasoline, 
diese] fuel and tires which it is antici- 
pated will yield about $70 million a 
month shall start within about 30 days 
after the Democratic bill becomes law, if 
it does become law. Actual construction 
work on the proposed expanded high- 
way program, however, will not start 
until about a year after the collection of 
taxes is begun. Automobile and trucker 
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owners, therefore, will not be paying for 
the improved roads as they use them. 
They will be paying in advance for them. 

Eighth. While the imposing of the 
$850 million in new and additional taxes 
in the Democratic highway bill creates 
and leaves the impression that this aq. 
ditional tax money is to be spent on 
bettering highways there is nothing jp 
the bill that says that this $850 million 
is to be used for highway work. The 
$850 million like most other taxes yi] 
go into the general Treasury. If for 
any reason some future administration 
decides not to go ahead with highway 
construction, as outlined in the bill H. R, 
7072, and stops or curtails highway build- 
ing, the increased taxes will continue 
in effect anyway, even if the highway 
program proposed is curtailed, lags, or 
is stopped. 

Considering that in the past only about 
25 cents out of each dollar collected 
from automobile and truck owners in 
taxes has gone into highway building 
the proposed $850 million tax increase 
proposed by the Democrats, should it be 
adopted, should be tied down and ear- 
marked for exclusive use on the high- 
ways. 

There never have been any hearings 
on the tax proposals in the Democratic 
bill. Certainly those upon whom $850 
million in new taxes are to be imposed, 
if the Democratic majority of the com- 
mittee has its way, should be given an 
opportunity to be heard. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
during debate on the Mutual Security 
Act, I sought to answer some queries and 
adverse comments regarding the neu- 
tralist position of the leaders of some of 
the newly independent countries of south 
Asia. Far better explanation of that 
position is presented vividly by one of 
those leaders himself, the distinguished 
Prime Minister of the Union of Burma, 
the Honorable U Nu, in the following 
address at a luncheon given by the 
National Press Club, July 1, 1955: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
members of the National Press Club, this 1s 
a very happy event for me. I do not feel 
that I am a total stranger here. I suppose 
that this is partly because I, too, am a writer. 
In a certain sense, I am even a reporter. 
Therefore, we have a common interest and 
a common love for truth and the expression 
of truth. 

Furthermore, I feel that I know you. How 
could anyone in public life these days fail 
to know the American press? You are every: 
where, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances. In fact, having seen so many ©! 
you recently in so many parts of the world, 
I wonder that so many of you could be here 
today. In any event, I am very pleased © 
join the long list of guests who have 4)- 
peared before you and which has included 
60 many distinguished names. 
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when I accepted your invitation, I did so 
with a certain feeling of responsibility not 
+) waste your time with generalities and 
niatitudes—a responsibility to speak frankly 
what is in my mind on the subjects that are 
important to all of us. I believe that this 
isin the tradition of the National Press Club. 

For a little over 7 years now Burma has 
heen a sovereign, independent nation. We 
are independent of foreign rule. And we 
are independent of any power blocs based 
on military treaties. Nations that choose 
not to participate in military blocs usually 
re referred to in this country as neutrals. 
1 my impression is correct, this word ‘“‘neu- 
tral” has acquired a distinct and unfavor- 
oble semantic coloration. Apparently, the 
word suggests the image of the ostrich with 
his head in the sand, a negative attitude 
toward world politics, a blind withdrawal 
from reality. The implication seems to be 
t a nation that does not choose sides 
and join irrevoeably with one or the other 
camp in the armed truce that exists in the 
world today lacks courage and conviction. 
And very often the inference which seems 
to be drawn is “if you are not with us, then 
you are against us. And if you are not with 
us, you must be either openly or secretly in 
tow with communism.” 

At least these are the impressions which 
I have received from my conversations about 
neutralism with American friends and visi- 


tors, including representatives of the press. 
And if this is the case, there is real need 
for clarification, so that we can better un- 


derstand each other. That is why I want 
to discuss with you some of the meanings 
and implications of independence to the 
people and Government of Burma. 


First of all, as most of you probably know, 
Burma has a long history. We had a great 
and flourishing civilization in Burma based 


on one of the great religions of the world, 
Buddhism, at the time when William the 
Conqueror was crossing the English Channel. 
This civilization, passed on to us by our 
forebears, has now become our national heri- 
tage. It is our way of life. We prefer it to 
any other way of life on this earth. We do 
not say that it cannot be improved, or that 
it cannot be adapted to suit modern condi- 
tions, but we do not wish to change its 
basis. We are not prepared to exchange it 
for any other way of life. 

This is not a matter of conceit. We do 
not claim that our way of life is better than 
that of other people. We merely say that it 
is different, that it suits us better, and that 
we cannot therefore be induced to give it up 
in exchange for some other way of life, be 
that the Communist way, the West European 
way, the American way, or any other way. 

Now, I submit to you that if the citizens 
of any nation are deeply devoted to their 
culture, to their religion, to their way of 
life, to their country—as we in Burma are— 
then they will defend their way of life and 
their national frontiers with all the forces 
at their command. I can assure you that 
we are just as determined as any people to 


defend ourselves against foreign invasion or 
the imposition of any alien way of life by 
wh itever method. And we have concluded 
that in the present phase of our history, 
and in the present state of the world, the 
wisest, and even the only, course for Burma 


1s to pursue an independent policy, un- 
shackled by what George Washington called 
entangling foreign alliances. 

Now I can hear some of you saying to your- 
‘elves, “How can he be so foolish. Burma 
iS small; Burma is weak; how can she hope 
‘o repel foreign invasion alone? Besides, 


s 


paid these Burmese know that the real 
danger to countries like Burma comes not 
‘rom overt aggression, but from subversion? 


Surely their own interests demand that they 
should join in some military bloc which will 
give them the protection they need?” 

I am afraid I must beg to differ. To begin 
With, Burma is not alone. She is a member 
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of the United Nations. As such she is en- 
titled to the protection which collective se- 
curity affords. The Charter of the United 
Nations is in effect one great mutual security 
pact. This is a fact which is very, often 
overlooked. 

It will probably be said at once that this 
implicit faith in the United Nations is 
pathetic; that the United Nations system of 
collective security has broken down and can 
no longer be relied on. Here again, we must 
beg to differ. We say that the system has 
not broken down, but merely that it has not 
been made to work; that the remedy is not 
to push the United Nations aside but to 
strengthen it and put more life into it. 

It is possible to disagree with this point 
of view. But whether one agrees or disagrees 
is immaterial, because in the present cir- 
cumstances of Burma her membership in 
any alliance with a great-power military bloc 
is incompatible with her continued existence 
as an independent state. This may seem 
to be putting it strongly, but it is a fact. 
Our recent history is such, our experience 
with great powers is such, that in the minds 
of the people of Burma an alliance with a 
big power immediately means domination by 
that power. It means the loss of independ- 
ence. You may question the validity of that 
belief. But perhaps you will accept my state- 
ment that it is a political fact of life today 
that any Government of Burma which 
alined itself with a big-power bloc would 
at once lose the confidence and support of 
the people. In other words, the chances of 
subversion would be greatly increased. And 
if it is true that the real danger to countries 
like Burma lies in subversion rather than 
overt aggression, then it follows that mem- 
bership in a big-power bloc would only tend 
to add to what is already said to be the 
greater of the two dangers. 

What is the practical effect of this? It 
is that Burma at the present time has no 
choice but to pursue her policy of neutrality 
if she wishes to preserve her independence, 
and that to us is more important than any- 
thing else. It is part of her defense, and an 
important part, against subversion. But in 
another way, she cannot abandon her neu- 
trality without increasing the risk of losing 
her independence through subversion. 

But of course subversion cannot be suc- 
cessfully combated merely by following a 
foreign policy of neutrality, as we in Burma 
know only too well. Despite our strict ad- 
herence to a neutral foreign policy, Burma 
has been the victim of subversion both from 
Communist and non-Communist elements. 
Indeed, at one time some 5 years ago, it 
seemed certain that she would go under. 
At that time the Government’s authority ex- 
tended only to 4 or 5 of our cities and towns. 
Even Rangoon, the capital, was infiltrated 
by subversive elements. The rest of the 
country was controlled by various kinds of 
subversive groups ranging in political hue 
from the Communists who received their or- 
ders from outside, to the anti-Communist 
Karen National Defense Organization which 
also was inspired and encouraged from 
abroad. 

Today that situation has completely 
changed. The Government’s authority runs 
throughout the length and breadth of Bur- 
ma. Not only has the Government succeeded 
in smashing the various internal rebellious 
groups; it has also succeeded in virtually 
putting an end to the unwarranted intru- 
sion into our country of some 12,000 Kuomin- 
tang troops who seized on our earlier weak- 
ness to entrench themselves on our soil, and, 
by allying themselves with indigenous sub- 
versive elements, tried to bring about the 
overthrow of the Government. 

All this was done without any outside 
military assistance of any kind. It may seem 
incredible but it is true. Since it is possible 
that there is a lesson to be drawn from our 
experience, let me relate to you in some de- 
tail how we went about our task of fighting 
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subversion and building stability out of the 
chaos of insurrection in Burma. 

Our troubles started almost as soon as we 
achieved independence in January 1948. Six 
months before that historic event, the Bur- 
mese Communist leaders had pledged us their 
full cooperation after independence. One 
month after independence, these leaders at- 
tended a southeast Asian Communist con- 
ference in Calcutta where insurrection was 
plotted. Two months later, the Burmese 
Communists embarked on an armed insur- 
rection against the Government. Misled by 
the Communists, a section of the People’s 
Volunteer Organization, a militant pro-Gov- 
ernment group which had been raised to fight 
for our independence should it be necessary, 
also rebelled against the Government. The 
spirit of revolt and rebellion against author- 
ity soon spread to the armed forces and po- 
lice, and large elements of them also suc- 
cumbed. The Karen National Defense Or- 
ganization, sensing that the time had come 
for them to try to get by force those unrea- 
sonable demands which they had not been 
able to obtain through negotiation, were the 
next to rebel; and they were soon joined by 
three Karen battalions of the army, these 
being the best trained and equipped units in 
the Burma Army at the time. At that time, 
only one and a half battalions of the army 
remained loyal to the Government. Insur- 
rection was in the air, and there seemed 
precious little the Government could do 
about it. 

As you can imagine, these events had the 
most demoralizing effect on the country as 
a whole. Large sections of the populations, 
including some members of our own political 
organization, took to fence sitting, ready to 
jump to the side that appeared to be win- 
ning. Those of us who were loyal to the 
Union of Burma in those days felt like the 
crew of a small sailboat tossed about un- 
mercifully in the open sea with storms raging 
all round. 

The truth of the matter is we were quite 
puzzled. We finally had won the independ- 
ence from foreign control for which we had 
worked so long and so hard. Apart from the 
hard core of subversives and traitors who 
were trying to seize control in an alien in- 
terest, why were our people so disinterested, 
so apathetic that for many the main concern 
seemed to be just to get on the winning side? 

Gradually we began to see the heart of the 
problem. The real problem was that the 
people had not yet realized the true mean- 
ing of independence. Having lived for so 
long under an alien ruler, the people found 
it hard to believe that they now had the 
opportunity to work for themselves and their 
children. They had lost their pride in their 
country and their people. They looked upon 
the new government as just another gov- 
ernment engaged in a struggle to detemine 
which group would have the privilege of 
exploiting the people. So what we had to 
deal with basically was not just an armed 
rebellion, but with underlying evils that had 
crept into our society and with the result- 
ing psychological attitudes of large numbers 
of people. 

This called for nothing less than a compre- 
hensive program of nation building that 
involved religion, ethics, politics, health, ed- 
ucation, and economic and social betterment. 
We drew up just such a program, and I 
should now like to outline it for you. 

First, we recalled from past Burmese his- 
tory the importance of religion in maintain- 
ing the basic unity of our country. So the 
Government sponsored a religious revival. 
This was not a fanatical campaign on behalf 
of Buddhism. Burma has no state religion, 
although 85 percent of her population is 
Buddhist. What was done for Buddhism 
was also done in regard to other religions, in- 
cluding Christianity. The heads of the other 
religious sects in the country were brought 
into the campaign, and financial assistance 
was provided by the Government. The ef- 
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fect of this campaign has been nothing short 
of startling. A wave of spiritual enthusiasm 
has swept the country. 

In the broad moral field, the Government 
took stern measures to root out corruption 
and graft in public life. We had vivid recol- 
lections of the part played by corruption and 
graft in the decay and collapse of the 
Kuomintang regime in China, and we re- 
solved that this history should not be re- 
peated in our country. Strict remedial 
measures have been applied uniformly to all, 
no consideration being given to the position 
or influence of the malefactor. Those dealt 
with have ranged all the way from the low- 
est officials to cabinet ministers. These 
measures demonstrated to the public that 
they had an honest government, which was 
not afraid to do a job of drastic house clean- 
ing whenever it was necessary. This brought 
respect and esteem from the people, and thus 
raised the prestige of the government. 

Then, of course, we knew that ignorance 
is incompatible with democracy, and that its 
existence was a continual invitation to sub- 
version. So we set out to spread education 
throughout the country as quickly as pos- 
sible. Today, there are 10 times as many 
schools as there were before we achieved our 
independence. In all of these schools, as well 
as at the greatly expanded university, educa- 
tion is free except in the post graduate law 
courses. 

To cope with the need for adult educa- 
tion, especially in the rural areas, a mass 
education council was formed a few years 
ago. This council trains teams of workers 
who then fan out into the countryside. The 
work being done by the mass education 
council has received the highest praise from 
many foreign observers. 

While on this subject of education, I feel 
I should also cite the rehabilitation center 
near Rangoon where thousands of young in- 
surgents who have surrendered under the 
armistices issued by government not only 
receive some kind of vocational training, but 
also get spiritual instruction, and live, many 
of them for the first time in their lives, in 
conditions calculated to help them become 
good citizens. 

Nor do we forget that healthy minds need 
healthy bodies. What we have tried to do in 
the field of public education, we have tried 
to repeat in the field of public health. 
Though hampered by the shortage of qual- 
ified personnel, the Government has em- 
barked on an ambitious program of 
making medical care available, without 
charge, to ail. I could not pretend that 
every citizen of the Union of Burma now 
receives free medical attention. That is a 
goal for the future. But there has been a 
steady increase in the facilities which are 
available, and this gives hope to those who 
now live beyond the reach of existing facil- 
ities that the day is not too far distant 
when they may expect to receive free med- 
ical care in case of need. We also have an 
active minister of housing who is engaged 
in devising better housing for Our people at 
a price they can afford. 

The removal of economic and social in- 
justice was and is a major objective. Since 
Burma is predominantly agricultural, we 
gave first priority to tackling the problems 
which beset the peasant. As in the other 
countries of Asia, these problems involved 
landlcrdism, agricultural indebtedness, inse- 
curity of tenure, and uncertain prices. The 
existence of these problems had been recog- 
nized long before the outbreak of World 
War II, but the governments of the day had 
been powerless to deal with the vested inter- 
ests which by then had acquired a strangle- 
hold. The government which I had the 
honor to lead was compelled to apply dras- 
tic remedies to cope with a drastic situation. 
We have taken steps to abolish landlordism 
with payment of compensation, to prevent a 
return to it, to mitigate the effects of agri- 
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cultural indebtedness, to insure security of 
tenure, and to secure to the farmer a fair 
and steady return for his produce. Of course, 
not all these measures could be applied 
throughout the country at one and the same 
time, where they could not be applied im- 
mediately, interim steps were taken to alle- 
viate the lot of the farmer pending the im- 
plementation of these programs. And I am 
convinced that this program has played a 
large part in the failure of the subversive 
elements to win over the peasantry. In the 
field of industrial labor also, reforms have 
been introduced to protect the rights of 
labor, and much attention is given to its 
welfare. 

Realizing the need for raising the standard 
of living we have devoted a great deal of 
our time and resources toward working out 
plans for the economic development of the 
country. These plans, which take in. the 
fields of agriculture, mining, transportation, 
and industrialization, are now being imple- 
mented. It is an ambitious program, but 
perhaps we can be forgiven any excessive 
zeal since we are in a hurry to get a move 
on, and prove to our people that independ- 
ence is more than an empty slogan. 

Over and above these achievements, I am 
firmly convinced that a major contribution 
to the restoration of stability in Burma was 
brought about by the fact that we in the 
government stuck to the ways and proce- 
dures of democracy throughout. Fundamen- 
tal freedoms and human rights were assured 
at all times, even at the height of the re- 
bellion, and even in regard to the insurgents. 
Insurgent leaders captured in the course of 
operations have been brought before the 
courts and given a fair trial. This was in 
such giaring contrast to the record of sum- 
mary executions and punishments inflicted 
by the insurgent groups that it could not 
fail to get a favorable response from the 
masses of the people who, like the masses 
everywhere, are fundamentally decent and 
fairminded. And finally, the decision of the 
government to go ahead with the elections 
in 1951, the first year since independence 
when conditions permitted the holding of 
elections, made a tremendous impact on the 
people. For the first time in their lives, 
they had a government placing before them 
its policies and asking them to decide on its 
merits. This was something entirely new, 
and gave them a sense that they were being 
associated, in a personal sense, with those 
policies and with the process of governing 
the country. 

Now we are going even further. In ad- 
dition to associating the people with the 
determination of our policies, we are now 
associating them with the implementation 
of those policies and plans. Under our 
Pyidawtha or Happy Land plan, the Govern- 
ment has delegated to the people some of 
the powers entrusted to it by the people 
themselves. The old system of a highly 
centralized form of government is now be- 
ing gradually replaced by a decentralized 
system of local administration in which the 
people themselves exercise administrative, 
judicial, and revenue functions. This has 
instilled a strong sense of civic conscious- 
ness in the minds of a people, who, under 
long colonial rule, had become apathetic to 
all such activities except where their own 
personal interests were involved. The old 
inclination to leave everything to govern- 
ment and to remain indifferent to what was 
happening around them, unless it affected 
them, is slowly disappearing, and the people 
are developing a new sense of responsibility 
to their community and to their country. 

All these measures have combined to bring 
home to the people the meaning of inde- 
pendence. It has dawned on them that in- 
dependence has brought them a government 
which is dedicated to their welfare, and 
which furthermore does not just order them 
about but seeks their cooperation; and that 
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the future of their country rests in their 
hands. The results have been Startling, 
Large numbers of people who has been mis. 
led by one group of rebels or onother have 
repudiated them as_ stooges of foreign 
agents, as fifth columnists, and those who 
long for distant aunts over the heads of 
their own mothers. Today the situation ig 
such that these rebel leaders are on the 
run, the subjects of scorn and ridicule, try- 
ing hard to keep out of the reach of the 
very people to whom they had promiseg 
a heaven on earth. Two years ago, these 
same people were content to sit in their 
villages and wait indifferently for the goy. 
ernment forces to drive out the rebels. To. 
day, they give their full cooperation to the 
government forces, and there have been 
many instances where they have driven out 
the rebels by themselves even before the 
government forces could get to them. 

I have gone into this rather lengthy ace 
count of our own experience with subversion 
because many well-meaning people have sug. 
gested to us that the proper defense against 
the danger of internal subversion is to ally 
ourselves with a great-power military bloc, 
My answer, at which I arrive both intellectu.e 
ally and from harsh experience, is that mili- 
tary power is not the answer to the danger 
of internal subversion. I say that the major 
answer to internal subversion lies in honest 
government and in dedication to the inter- 
ests and welfare of the people. And I sup. 
port this conclusion with the fact that we 
tried just such a program in Burma and 
it worked. Now that the advent of the 
atomic era reduces even further the chances 
of overt aggression, it seems to me that what 
is required is for greater stress to be laid 
on such programs. 

In this talk, I have been trying to explain 
how our love of independence, call it pre- 
occupation if you will, leads us logically and 
inevitably to a foreign policy of independ- 
ence from any alinement of major powers on 
the basis of a military treaty. This policy 
has been called neutralism in the cold war, 
Perhaps that is the right name for it. 

But I should like to take just another 
minute or two to point out that this is not 
a negative policy toward world affairs, 
Rather, it is a positive concept. It is a posl- 
tive policy of seeking peace and friendship 
with all countries. It is a policy of actively 
seeking to discover through negotiation and 
compromise and accommodation some ac- 
ceptable basis on which the peace of the 
world can be secured. Of course we do not 
pretend to have ready answers to these baf- 
fling and stubborn problems. But we do 
have the will to work actively, in collabora- 
tion with all, in searching for the answers. 
In the last analysis, the best way for a nation 
to promote its own security is to promote the 
peace. And we could not even hope to help 
promote the peace if we became members of 
an armed bloc. As independents, perhaps 
we can, and in doing so we would of course 
be serving the cause of democracy and the 
cause of man himself. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp an addresss deliv- 
ered by my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpARKMAN], at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Institute for 
International Order to celebrate the 10th 
‘anniversary of the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, June 24, 1955. 

The address, entitled “Disarmament 
and the Future of the United Nations,” 
is timely and challenging, and I hope 
that every Member of the Senate will 
read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DISARMAMENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Speech by Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN at a 

luncheon sponsored by the Institute for 
International Order in Washington to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of the 
United Nations, June 24, 1955) 


This is a great week in the world’s his- 
tory—this week in which men of many 
nations are celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of the United Nations. I am glad to take 
part in this celebration today with Ameri- 
cans who are dedicated to the preservation 
and strengthening of the world organization 
which holds our best hope for peace. 

In San Francisco, statesmen from all parts 
of the earth have gathered to reaffirm their 
faith in the United Nations and to try to 
recapture the spirit of conciliation which 
prevailed in the summer of 1945. President 
Eisenhower and former President Truman, 
two American leaders with very different 
views on many things, have shown the essen- 
tial unity of America’s support for the United 
Nations by their participating in the San 
Francisco celebration. 

I believe everyone here shares my belief 


that American membership in the world or- 
ganization is extremely valuable. 
I do not think I need to list all the bene- 


fits the United States has received from its 
membership—the opportunity for world 
leadership, the friendships we have made, 
the achievements we have helped the United 
Nations attain in its crusade against poverty, 
Misery, and dispair. 

Today I want to discuss with you two 
topics which affect the lives of every human 
being- disarmament and the future of the 
United Nations. 


I approach these topics with the full con- 


—e of how many complexities are in- 

oe in each of them, and a realization 

te my own knowledge of many aspects of 
se 


—s Complexities certainly is limited. I 
ave studied them and thought about them 
for a long time, and I offer my views and my 
suggestions today because I think we all have 
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a responsibility and an obligation to talk 
about these questions, however lacking in 
wisdom we may be. I think so because these 
matters are issues of life and death for our- 
selves and our children. . 

Let us look first at the future of the United 
Nations. 

When 40 nations send their foreign min- 
isters to a celebration of the 10th anni- 
versary of the United Nations, that is evi- 
dence of their conviction that the U. N. is 
tremendously important. 

When -21 nations are trying to get into 
the United Nations and no nation is trying 
to get out, that is evidence of the prestige 
and moral power of the organization. 

When the President and two former 
Presidents of the United States tell the 
American people of their belief in the United 
Nations, that is evidence of the impression 
made by the United Nations during its first 
10 years. 

As a member of the United States Senate, 
I know that the majority of Senators—in 
addition to knowing of its positive achieve- 
ments—are well aware of the value of the 
United Nations as a forum for mankind, as 
an escape valve for the tensions existing 
between nations, as a great debating society. 

Senators are not-among those who regard 
debates and discussions as a waste of time. 
Senators realize that they learn from one 
another, correct their misconceptions, 
broaden their viewpoints, increase their tol- 
erance and understanding, through the 
process of full and free debates. Sometimes 
the debates go on a little too long, but it is 
better to have them run too long than to 
eut them off short, to prevent men from hav- 
ing their say. 

I think the United Nations will endure 
because it has the qualities of adaptation 
which have enabled parliamentary systems 
of government to function successfully. 

It has proved flexible enough to meet the 
needs of the last 10 years. 

When the Security Council after an initial 
success in the Iranian case, seemed to be 
virtually paralyzed by the exercise of vetoes 
by the great powers, principally Soviet Rus- 
sia, the General Assembly was given greater 
power. 

Without any formal amendment of the 
charter, the Assembly adopted the uniting 
for peace resolution. Under that resolution, 
it made recommendations for keeping the 
peace in cases where the Security Council 
seemed unable to throw off the shackles of 
the Russian vetoes. 

Of course, the charter did not authorize 
the Assembly to require action from member 
nations. The Assembly simply had the power 
to adopt resolutions and mak®é recom- 
mendations. 

But that power proved strong enough. Its 
strength astonished some of the experts who 
overlooked the fact that a recommendation 
resulting from a vote taken by representa- 
tives of 60 nations had immediate effects 
upon public opinion around the world. 

The leaders of nations could not afford to 
ignore the impact of votes in the General 
Assembly. In fact it has been said that the 
assembly carried greater weight with the 
people of the earth than the Security Coun- 
cil with its 11 members. 

So the United Nations moved around the 
roadblocks cast in its path by Soviet vetoes. 


























































It was able to move because mankind was 
determiried that the United Nations should 
not fail. 

Sick of war, impatient with the argu- 
ments of demagogic leaders, the people of 
the world brushed aside technical obstacles 
and infused the Assembly with the strength 
it needed. 

Of course, the United Nations did not 
develop the power to solve all the difficult 
issues existing between nations. It has not 
proved itself able to settle the cold war 
between the Communist and non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

These two facts have led some diplomats 
and some newspaper correspondents to con- 
clude that the failures of the U. N. outweigh 
its successes. 

In an article which appeared recently in 
many newspapers, one of these correspond- 
ents—R. H. Shackford, a Scripps-Howard 
staff writer—declared: “Any balance sheet 
of the first 10 years of the United Nations 
is bound to show a deficit—fewer major 
successes than failures.” 

He went on to give a balance sheet which 
contained, it seems to me, quite a number 
of major achievements for the U. N. Here 
are his headings and his summaries: 

“Iran: The most outstanding peaceful set- 
tlement was the U. N.’s very first problem 
in 1946. Russia refused to remove its troops 
from northern Iran as provided for by treaty. 
Iran appealed to the Security Council. So- 
viet Delegate Andrei Gromyko walked out 
and refused to participate in the deliber- 
ations. But in the end Russia, confronted 
with overwhelming world and U.N. opinion, 
withdrew her troops and returned to the 
Council. 

“Korea: Here the U. N.’s only collective 
action goes into the credit column. To be 
sure, the United States took the initiative 
and carried the ball, both militarily and 
financially—and was extremely unhappy at 
times about U. N. interference. But the fact 
is it was the first time in history that the 
principle of collective security was invoked 
to stop an aggressor. However small or 
grudging the token contributions of others 
were, the United States did not have only 
moral support of many big and little U. N. 
members individually, but also the U. N.’s 
legal support. 

“Greece: This is similar to the Korean 
war case where the decisive factors were the 
initiative and action of the United States. 
The U. N. did focus attention on the Balkan 
Communist attempts to subvert Greece and 
established and publicized the facts. 

“Italian colonies: After failure of the Big 
Four, the U. N. Assembly did work out a 
formula for a settlement—an independent 
Libya and ultimately independent Somali- 
land—which was put into effect. 

“Indonesia: The United Nations played a 
major role in bringing about independence 
of Indonesia from the Netherlands. In that 
sense U. N. action was successful. 

“Syria-Lebanon: Britain and France with- 
drew troops after complaints were aired in 
the U.N. 

“Trieste: Total failure after exhaustive ef- 
forts. Subsequently settled by a direct 
Italian-Yugoslav deal. 

“Berlin blockade: Possible minor contri- 
bution to its lifting; but direct U. N. efforts 
failed. 
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“Palestine: Success in obtaining an uneasy 
truce, but total failure since to obtain an 
Israeli-Arab settlement. 

“Kashmir: U. N. arranged a cease-fire but 
there is still no political agreement between 
India and Pakistan. 

“North Africa: A lot of smoke in the As- 
sembly, but no signs of any effect on French 
colonial policy. ; 

“Apartheid: No change in racial policies 
in South Africa, but much increase in ten- 
sions between South Africa and India each 
time it is debated. 

“Germany and Austria: Total failure each 
time it has adopted resolutions urging set- 
tlements. Russia refused the U. N. Com- 
mission entry to East Germany. 

“Korea, again: On the political side, total 
failure before and after the war to make 
any progress toward unification and freedom 
for all of Korea. 

“Formosa: Efforts to seek a cease-fire 
rudely rejected by Red China.” 

Before presenting this balance sheet, Mr. 
Shackford wrote: “It would be unreasonable 
to write the U. N. off as a total and hopeless 
loss today, just as it was fatuous and naive 
10 years ago in San Francisco to believe that 
the U. N. would solve all the world’s prob- 
lems and let us live happily ever after.” 

In a later article, he indicated that he 
thought the United Nations would survive in 
some form, although he foresaw many dan- 
gers ahead for it. He said: “The future of 
the U. N. points to an existence that will 
fluctuate, in unison with the ebb and flow 
of relations between East and West.” 

I have not quoted Mr. Shackford’s opin- 
fons out of any desire to engage in any 
quarrel with him or to pick his statements 
apart, although I do not agree completely 
with his review of the United Nations first 
10 years or his doubts about its future. But 
he is an excellent newspaperman, and he 
has given in his articles his honest views of 
how the United Nations looks through his 
eyes. 

His very excellence as a newspaperman led 
me to quote some of his statements—because 
I believe he has expressed, in his own vivid 
manner, ideas about the United Nations held 
by a great many Americans who know that 
organization only as it appears in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Shackford, like many Americans, seems 
to feel some impatience with the United Na- 
tions. It does not get results fast enough. 
With a few exceptions, it has not provided 
scenes of dramatic excitement. It has not 
produced electrifying answers for the world’s 
troubles—so its failures, to many people out- 
weigh its successes. 

In our country, drama is the stuff from 
which news is made. Drama implies con- 
flict. To be satisfying, the conflict must 
move to some definite outcome. If this does 
not happen, it is considered vague, unfinish- 
ed, not professionally successful—and not 
thrilling enough for many in the audience. 

When I look at Mr. Shakford’s balance 
sheet for the United Nations I think it re- 
fiects the feeling of many Americans that 
the drama in the United Nations has not 
reached a smashing third-act curtain. While 
he disavows any hope for a completely happy 
ending, it seems to me that he has been dis- 
appointed—as many Americans have been 
disappointed. 

It is true that the world has not been 
straightened out. 

It is true that guns are still being fired 
from time to time—in Argentina, in Pales- 
tine, in Indochina, in other areas of trouble. 

It is true that the Red Chinese still 
threaten Formosa. 

It is true that Korea is still a divided and 
tragic land of suffering. 

It-is true that the Communist villians still 
walk the stage—and they are deadly, they 
are dangerous, even though they have begun 
to make sounds like cooing doves. 
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Yet I believe the greatest ———— of 
the United Nations in its first 10 years is a 
thing that has not happened. 

There has been no third world war. 

That does not appear in big black head- 
Iines in our newspapers—and yet it is the 
most tremendous fact of our time. 

There has been no third world war. 

When we pause and think, we realize that 
millions of us are alive today because of this 
fact—and there is much evidence to prove 
that this is largely due to the existence of the 
United Nations. 

This point was made clear recently in 
testimony given before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee by former President 
Truman, a moving force in the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. In speaking of 
the contributions that the organization has 
made to the maintenance of peace during the 
past 10 years, Mr. Truman said: 

“I believe that had we not had the United 
Nations, the events of the past 10 years would 
again have plunged the world into unlimited 
international warfare. The fact that we 
have not had such a war is attributable in 
considerable measure to the existence of the 
United Nations.” 

There has been no third world war. 

That is a mighty achievement, which can- 
not be mentioned too often, which cannot be 
praised too much. 

There has been no third world war. 

If we had a peace day every year—a day 
when bells would ring and proclamations 
would call for public rejoicing at the passage 
of another year without the devastation of 
@ global struggle—perhaps we would realize 
how much we have gained by preventing this 
catastrophe. 

I would like to see the establishment of 
such a day, to be observed under the auspices 
of the United Nations in every country be- 
longing to the United Nations. Perhaps 
October 24, now observed as U. N. Day, might 
be renamed world peace day. The United 
Nations anniversaries could be celebrated in 
June, perhaps on June 26, the date of the 
charter’s actual signing in 1945. 

I would like to see the countries on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain accept this idea— 
and join wholeheartedly in its observance. 

Perhaps the Communists would try to steal 
this peace day celebration, or claim that they 
thought of it first, as they have tried to claim 
many things developed in the free countries. 

Let them try, I say. Let them try to outdo 
us in proclaiming their devotion to peace. 

Such a competition could not bring harm 
to the world. 

Such a contest could not be lost by any 
nation, or won by any nation. 

Such a day would be dedicated to the vet- 
erans and the casualties of past world wars— 
the millions of men, women, and children 
who were sacrificed in the furnaces of past 
destruction. 

On this day of rejoicing, each nation could 
recite what it had done in a year to spread 
the benefits of life and to get along in 
harmony with its neighbors. 

That would be news worth sending around 
the world. 

That would be news of achievement, news 
of construction, news of man’s upward climb 
toward the stars. 

Think of how often the world has seemed 
close to the burning pit of disaster in the last 
10 years. 

There was the tension over Iran in 1946, 
when U.N. had scarcely begun to function. 

There was the tension over the Berlin 
blockade in 1948, when the East and the 
West seemed poised for battle. 

There was the fierce outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea in 1950, when the world won- 
dered whether the flames would spread from 
one nation to another, 

There was the tension over Indochina last 
fall, when we seemed on the verge of com- 
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mitting American troops to the 
again. 

There was the tension over Formosa 
spring, when the 
before us. 

And yet we came through. 

And yet the world was spared the uy 
horror of universal slaughter. 

Whether the United Nations was in 
in the foreground of all these events or not 
it was always involved in the background. 

No matter how loud the voices of anger 
grew, the voices calling for peace were a). 
ways speaking at the U. N., day and night 
tirelessly, endlessly—and those voices pre. 
vailed in the end. 

That is why I am sure the United Nationg 
has a magnificent future and humanity ig 
determined to use the U.N. as a key to open 
the doors of peace. 

The future of the U.N. is dependent to a 
large degree upon the maintenance of g 
stable international order—and the main. 
tenance of such a stable order depends to 
some degree upon the progress we make in 
creating an unarmed peace. 

Let us look now at the difficulties involyeq 
in disarmament, the second topic F want 
to discuss with you today. 

On this, the 10th anniversary of the United 
Nations, one of the world's great unattained 
goals is disarmament. 

While I think that the preservation of an 
armed peace, such as we now have, is worth 
celebrating in the light of the tensins exist. 
ing in the world, I believe we must recog- 
nize that an armed peace is an uneasy peace, 

An armed peace has an unsteady equi- 
librium—and has a constant tendency to 
break down . 

An armed peace contains the elements for 
war—because the growth of enormous miili- 
tary power causes the growth of fear, al- 
though the expansion of military forces is 
also due to fear. These two things are linked 
together and feed upon one another 

When nations agree to disarm, fear begins 
to go down. 

The more fear declines, the more possible 
it becomes to disarm. 

In the last few years we have lived in suh 
an atmosphere of fear that those who ad- 
vocated any form of disarmament were likely 
to be branded by some as appeasers. 

Appeasers were subject to suspicion, and 
regarded as the possible friends of the Com- 
munists. 

Now the idea of disarmament is in the alr 
again. 

Now the nations are putting forth plans 
and proposals, amendments, and counter- 
proposals. 

Now the President has appointed a Special 
Assistant in Charge of Disarmament and has 
called upon all citizens to aid him by pro 
viding ideas and suggestions. 

Now a leading American newspaper pub- 
lisher, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., has 
asked consideration for a resolution calling 
upon members of the U. N. “to reduce by 1 
percent their respective military expendl- 
tures for the year 1955-56 and further agreé 
to contribute at least 50 percent of this sav- 
ing to a United Nations pool for research in 
the cure and prevention of children’s dis- 
eases, including possible new applications 
of atomic energy for that purpose.” 

You may recall that on June 3, 1953, along 
with several other Senators, I joined 5en- 
ator FLANDERS, of Vermont, in introducing 
Senator Concurrent Resolution 32. 

Briefly, this resolution declared it to be 
the purpose of the United States to obtain, 
within the United Nations, agreements by 
all nations for enforceable universal di« 
armament, down to those arms and forces 
needed for the maintenance of domestic oF 
der, under a continuing system of United 
Nations inspection, control, and intermla 
tional police protection. 
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I have already discussed the reintroduc- 
of this resolution with Senator FLan- 


4 
ae and it is my hope and, belief that we 
will reintroduce it in the future. 


This spring the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission subcommittee resumed its 
long-adjourned sessions in London. 

Many proposals were Offered at these ses- 
sions, which continued from February 25 to 
May 9. The major proposals were made 
public a month ago. Some experts found in 
viet program some signs that Russia 


Ss 
oot moving toward acceptance of the West- 
ern demand for international inspection of 
atomic facilities as an essential condition 
for effective disarmament. 


Some of the ideas now being discussed 
were foreshadowed 5 years ago by the late 
Senator Brien McMahon in a brilliant speech 
on the floor of the United States Senate. He 
introduced a resolution, of which I wus a co- 
sponsor, embodying these ideas. 

Later in 1950, when I represented the 
United States at the United Nations General 
Assembly, I presented these proposals be- 
fore the Economic Committee. 

President Truman expressed similar hopes 
and promises in his address on United Na- 
tions Day on October 24, 1950. And in Jan- 
uary 1953, President Eisenhower repeated 
the promise. 

The disarmament resolution which I 
joined Senator FLANDERS in introducing in 
1953 gives furtherance to this great pos- 
sibility by calling on the President to de- 
velop a plan for the transfer of resources 
and manpower now being used for arms to 
constructive ends at home and abroad. 
Moreover, the resolution recommends simi- 
lar action to the United Natidns and mem- 
ber states. 

I believe the world is now ready for more 
serious consideration of these ideas, which 
rose in the mind and heart of Brien Mc- 
Mahon when he saw the people of the earth 
walking into the dark shadow of the hydro- 
gen bomb. As chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 


he knew the power that would come from 
that bomb and the other awesome weapons 
springing from the laboratories of the scien- 


tists 

Last week our country went through an 
Operation Alert. It was assumed that 
hydrogen bombs had wrecked 58 cities, killed 
about 8,200,000 people, injured 6,550,000, 
and contaminated vast areas with radio- 
active fallout. Reporting these facts, the 
New York Times declared: “Operation Alert 
had underlined a fact that was well known 
before it was staged: The country is far short 
of being ready to deal with the problems a 
hydrogen bomb attack would create. The 
effort to drive home that point—to the peo- 
ple and to Congress—is believed to have been 
one of the principal reasons why the Gov- 
ernment staged the test.” 

After the test, one Cabinet member was 
quoted by a newspaper as saying that the 
results indicated the Nation would survive 
even such a disaster as a real hydrogen bomb 
raid and would make surprisingly quick 
recovery. 

Would the millions killed in such a raid 
ever make a recovery? Would the millions 
of maimed people make a quick recovery? 
Would the millions who lost their homes 
and their jobs find it passible to make a 
Surprisingly quick recovery? 

40 not believe we should talk in such 

r think in such terms. I believe we 
1 acknowledge that our Nation would 
hot surrender, no matter how hard it might 
but we should use the results of 
such tests to show the world that we are 
< what another global war would 

nd we do not want to pay such a 
i price unless we are compelled to. 

‘e must take the leadership in proposals 
icmument, as we have taken the lead- 
) in combating communism, launching 


+ 
U 
snoul 


‘step in the program. 
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the Marshall plan, meeting aggression wher- 
ever it has occurred. 

We must take the leadership because the 
world looks to the United States for con- 
stant and positive efforts to reduce the pos- 
sibility of war and increase the likelihood of 
peace. 

At the same time we will insist upon guar- 
anties to make any disarmament program 
effective, with safeguards to make certain 
that the Communist nations carry out each 
We can be sure that 
the free nations, eager to be rid of the crush- 
ing weight of gigantic armaments, will do 
their share. 

In an address honoring the memory of 
Woodrow Wilson just a month ago, Bernard 
Baruch reached the heart of the matter. 

Baruch said: “It is the hope of the world, 
of course, that the threat of war will be 
lifted, that the fear of atomic devastation 
will be dispelled, that the burden of arma- 
ment will be lightened. But we must not be 
beguiled by wishful thinking. Every plan 
for disarmament deserves careful consider- 
ation, but none can be adopted which fails 
to provide direct, effective, and certain guar- 
anties for enforcement of its terms. 

“International disarmament of both con- 
ventional and atomic weapons requires an 
international authority with power to in- 
spect, control, and impose punishment, swift, 
sure, and condign, against any transgressor. 
Any agreement which does not establish the 
authority to enforce it would be incalculably 
dangerous. To permit any nation the right 
to veto the decisions of the control agency, 
or actions taken against violators, would be 
to make the plan meaningless.” 

Much as we want disarmament, much as 
we want peace, we can never abandon these 
conditions. 

It takes courage to advocate a plan which 
places so much power in the hands of an in- 
ternational authority, as Mr. Baruch does. 

Yet, there seems to be no alternative which 
offers any real possibility of a disarmed peace 
that will endure. 

Mr. Baruch feels, as many other American 
leaders feel, that we must rely upon the de- 
velopment of the United Nations in the fu- 
ture to make any disarmament plan work- 
able. 

Today, knowing that the power of modern 
weapons gives mankind the terrible strength 
to wipe out ¢ivilization itself, we must sum- 
mon all the courage and all the faith and all 
the hope we have within us to support the 
United Nations. 

Fer the sake of our children and the gen- 
erations to come, we must help the U. N. to 
grow stronger in the years ahead. 

We must help to make it a true parliament 
of man and a firm shield against the scourge 
of war. 





Swiss Watch Tariff Hike and the So-Called 
“Defense Essentiality” Theme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 23, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, recent 
congressional passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Extension Act has focused atten- 
tion upon a new provision of the law 
which will permit domestic industries to 
seek additional protection under the 
guise of their so-called “defense essen- 
tiality.”’ 

The world has already witnessed how 
this “defense essentiality” argument was 
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used as a justification for the tariff in- 
crease on Swiss watch imports last year. 
The lessons of the watch case should be 
carefully studied by everyone concerned 
with the future of international trade. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
recently made an intensive study of the 
watch-import problem, its defense as- 
pects, and its possible impact on other 
industries. The facts were reported ina 
series of seven articles by Mr. Jerome 
Oelbaum, 

These articles, to my mind, raise seri- 
ous and important questions concerning 
the administration’s handling of the 
entire watch problem. I do know that, 
since President Eisenhower boosted 
watch tariffs by 50 percent on July 27, 
1954, imports of watches and watch 
movements have declined more than 30 
percent, and the American watch 
importing-assembling industry—largely 
centered in my State of New York—is 
being adversely affected. 

Indeed, Governor Harriman, of the 
State of New York; Mayor Wagner, of 
New York City; and Members of the 
United States House of Representatives 
from New York, moved by the threat to 
this skilled and economically important 
industry, have strongly urged the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to review and 
reconsider its June 1954 report, which 
paved the way for the imposition of 
higher tariffs and other anti-import 
actions by the Government. 

Since the Journal of Commerce arti- 
cles throw such significant light upon 
current trade problems, I ask unanimous 
consent that a condensation of this 
series be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On the 27th of July many people will com- 
memorate—some with satisfaction, others 
with resentment—one of the most contro- 
versial episodes in this Nation’s postwar 
record of foreign-trade relations. It was on 
that day last year that President Eisenhower 
announced his decision to raise American 
tariffs on Swiss watches by 50 percent. 

It has already become clear that the Presi- 
dent’s action charted a new course in tariff 
administration that will profoundly affect 
majoy industries both in the United States 
and abroad. The guiding concept behind 
the change was that the tariff, formerly re- 
garded generally as a commercial weapon, is 
a legitimate device for the protection of 
industries that believe themselves essential 
to the national defense. 

But that principle grew to a national issue 
in an atmosphere that cannot by any stretch 
of either imagination or good will be called 
conducive to objective reflection on the na- 
tional welfare. The “‘watch case” is a story 
composed largely of bewildering barrages of 
propaganda, displays of heavy political pres- 
sure, and heated exchanges between domestic 
manufacturers and their competitors who 
import watches from Switzerland. 

There was even an element of mystery in 
the form of a so-called secret report that 
embarrassed the Defense Department con- 
siderably and led to charges that this key 
agency had changed its mind at a crucial 
point in the proceedings that culminated 
in the President’s decision. 

The shooting is by no means over. The 
tariff increase has been followed by other 
official actions against Swiss watch producers 
and importers—a Treasury Department rul- 
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ing that could substantially raise the duties 
paid on some imported watches, a Justice 
Department antitrust suit against watch im- 
porters and Swiss producers, a congressional 
investigation of complaints that watch im- 
porters have allegedly defrauded the Gov- 
ernment of customs duties. 

The impact of the “‘watch case,” moreover, 
has been spreading in seemingly ever-widen- 
ing circles outside the watch industry. 
There are a number of industries now trying 
to use the national-defense approach to ob- 
tain the additional protection against for- 
eign competition won by the United States 
watch companies. And the entire procedure 
has been formalized in an amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Act allowing the Presi- 
dent to limit imports when he feels such 
industries are endangered. 

The watch-import dispute technically 
originated in 1936, when this country and 
Switzerland negotiated tariff reductions on 
a number of products, including watches, 
each exported to the other. There was a 
long period of relative calm, lasting until 
1950, when Switzerland, at the insistence 
this country, agreed to insert into the 1936 
agreement an escape clause. 


This clause, common in the trade pacts of 
United States negotiated since the war, per- 
mits the signatory countries to withdraw or 
cancel tariff concessions without necessarily 
terminating the entire agreement. In such 
an event, the two governments can attempt 
to work out other concessions to compen- 
sate the nation that has lost tariff benefits 
stipulated in the original agreement. 


But the watch case did not become really 
hot until the following year. On February 
13, Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, I[ll., 
and Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., ap- 
plied to the Tariff Commission for an increase 
in the tariff on imported watches contain- 
ing 7 to 17 jewels. 


A majority of the Commissioners (4 out of 
6) concluded that: (1) domestic producers 
were threatened with serious injury from 
imports of watches of 1 to 17 jewels, watches 
containing no jewels (known as pin-lever 
watches), and self-winding watches; (2) to 
prevent that threat of injury “from material- 
izing,” the President should increase the 
tariff rates by 50 percent. 


Commissioners Oscar B. Ryder and George 
McGill opposed an increase in the tariff be- 
cause, in their view, the domestic industry 
was neither being injured nor threatened 
with injury as a result of larger imports. 
“The American watch industries,” the two- 
man minority said, “are not weak, defeated 
industries, in dire need of help; instead they 
are well able to take care of themselves de- 
spite ups and downs due to changes in“trade 
conditions.” Their opinion prevailed with 
Mr. Truman. On August 14, he rejected 
the majority recommendations. 

The President went on to say that in 
reaching his cecision he had been “mind- 
ful” of the need for maintaining a domestic 
industry adequate to meet defense require- 
ments. Mr. Truman proved himself some- 
what of a seer in alluding to what would 
emerge as a fundamental issue 3 years hence: 
“If special measures,” he said “should be 
necessary to preserve the watch industry for 
defense purposes, it is by no means cer- 
tain that an increase in import duties con- 
stitutes an effective approach to that ob- 
jective.” 

The doctrine that tariffs are a proper device 
to protect industries deemed “essential” 
to national defense from foreign competi- 
tion did not reach full maturity until short- 
ly before Presitent Eisenhower's decision of 
July 27, 1954, raising watch import duties 
by 50 percent. Then, in a period of about 
5 months, the fledgling grew to such tre- 
mendous size that it was able to carry the 
domestic watch companies to victory. 
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The President’s tariff decision was made 
in response to a majority recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission to which the Amer- 
ican producers had reapplied September 1, 
1953, for additional duties on imports. 
Watchmaking, he said, represented a type of 
essential skill that must be preserved in the 
national interest. President Truman 2 years 
earlier rejected similar recommendations by 
the Tariff Commission, but he acted at a 
time when American industry was in the 
midst of the Korean war boom. 

But the most persuasive arguments in 
favor of the domestic watch industry came 
from within the administration. The Com- 
merce Department, in official memoranda 
and testimony of top aides in the agency, 
was perhaps the strongest single ally the do- 
mestic producers found in the Eisenhower 
administration. The Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization was brought into the picture as 
a result of a directive issued by Mr. Eisen- 
hower in July 1953 ordering a full-scale study 
of the defense essentiality of the domestic 
industry. 

In February and March of 1954 ODM held 
snformal hearings with companies and indi- 
viduals concerned with the issue. Early in 
February the Tariff Commission-had held its 
hearings. ODM restricted its inquiry to 
jeweled watches. The Tariff Commission, as 
it had in its 1951 investigation, broadened its 
field to include other types of watches. 

ODM made its report to the President 
June 30 last year—less than a month before 
Mr. Eisenhower was required to render a 
decision on the report that had been given 
him by the Tariff Commission on May 27 in 
which the Commission by a 4-to-2 vote rec- 
ommended, as it did in 1951, an increase in 
the tariff. 

ODM'’s interdepartmental committee con- 
cluded in its study that the “skills of the 
jeweled watch industry constitute an essen- 
tial part of our defense mobilization base. 
These skills should be maintained at a level 
from which a quick and effective expansion 
of production can be made in the event of 
national emergency.” It was the Judgment 
of the committee that the “peacetime pro- 
duction of jeweled watch movements should 
be at least an average of 2 million units 
per year, which at current levels of produc- 
tivity would provide employment for about 
4,000 production workers.” 

Output for 1954 was expected to reach 1.7 
million jeweled watch movements compared 
to the 2 million level which ODM believed 
was the safe annual average for mobilization 
purposes. The forecast turned out to be 
correct. Production in 1954 amounted to 
1,685,000 units. 

However, apparently no attempt was made 
to determine whether the drop in 1954 below 
the 2 million level was a transient decline or 
likely to persist. Between the time the do- 
mestic producers had applied to the Tariff 
Commission, September 1953, and the time 
the ODM issued its report, June 30, 1954, 
manufacturing output of the country as a 
whole fell by approximately 6 percent. 

Jeweled watch production fell by consid- 
erably more—about 28 percent. But some 
disparity is natural, for jeweled watches, are, 
after all, more of a luxury than an essential 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, and 
consequently more sensitive to changes in 
general demand. 

The Swiss were certainly not immune to 
the market forces that had hit the domestic 
producers. Imports of watches into the 
United States in the first half of 1954 dropped 
26 percent below the comparable period of 
the previous year. 

There are sections of the report that are, 
in fact, unfavorable to the domestic pro- 
ducers. For example, ODM pointed out that 
a tariff increase was only one, and possibly 
not the best, method for protecting the 
industry against foreign competition. It 
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indicated that direct Government sub 
might be preferable in the long run. 

In other circumstances—had the tariff 
issue not arisen—the report might have 
passed unnoticed except as valuable back. 
ground information. But the domestic 
watch producers needed this substantia. 
tion for their contention that a tariff jp. 
crease was vital for their preservatioy: 
and that it is hardly conceivable that 
ODM and other Government departments 
were not aware of the probable impact of 
their conclusions on the outcome of the 
fight between the United States watch m 
ufacturers and the importers of 
watches. 

The domestic producers with the help of 
their supporters in Congress immediately 
seized upon the report and quickly proceed. 
ed to buttress the weak points. The stage 
was prepared with obvious attention to ob. 
taining the maximum effect on public opin- 
ion and, thereby, on President Eisenhower's 
then impending decision on the Tariff Com. 
mission’s recommendation for a 50 percent 
increase in the tariff. 

On May 22, 1954, Senator LEveretr Satron- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts (home State of 
Waltham Watch Co., the weakest member 
of the domestic industry), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, asked 
Senator James H. Durr, of Pennsylvania, to 
head a subcommittee to study the watch 
problem. 

The subcommittee began open hearings 
June 30—the date of the formal completion 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization’s study, 

No less than 18 Congressmen, the ma- 
jority from States in which domestic pro- 
ducers have plants, either testified or sub- 
mitted statements in support of the United 
States manufacturers. 

The representation of the importers was 
limited to former Senator Millard Tydings, 
counsel for the American Watch Association, 


Sidies 


an- 
Swiss 


the importers’ trade organization. From the 
moment that hearings began, there was little 
doubt of the direction the subcommittee 


would take. 

Introduced into the Recorp on the first 
morning was the letter in which Senator 
SALTONSTALL had asked Senator Durr to form 


the subcommittee. Senator Sa.LTONSTALL 
said, in part: “It is my conviction that, 
before we allow the domestic watch indus- 


try to be forced out of business by foreign 
competition, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee should satisfy itself as to the im- 
portance of this unique industry to our 
national defense.” 

The Government departments—Defense, 
Commerce, and the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation—supplied the subcommittee with 
the foundation for the conclusion in its final 
report that “it is in the interest of national 
defense to keep this essential industry alive 
and vital.” It was also in the testimony of 
these departments that certain differences of 
opinion began to emerge that were not to be- 
come fully apparent or explicable until 9 
months later when the Defense Department 
released its so-called secret report—a docu- 





ment that created strong doubts as to the 
Government’s evaluation of the domesuc 
watch companies as an essential industry. 


tte 


The secret report of the Defense Depart 
ment on the domestic jeweled watch incus- 
try originated in a routine, but th rough, 
investigation that produced explosive results. 
The Defense Department report was trans- 
mitted to ODM April 29, 1954. The letter 


of transmittal, signed by Assistant Secretary 
of Defense C. S. Thomas, who later became 
Secretary of the Navy, pointed out that the 
report had been prepared so that the classi- 


fied military information could be ¢as!/y 
dropped in the event the document was ‘ 
be issued to the press. It was not released 
to the press, however, for 11 months until 


the latter part of March 1955. 
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The Defense Department's study, had it 
been made public in 1954, could have weighed 


peavily in the balance against the persistent 
nit, the domestic producers, and @ num- 
per of Congressmen that United States 
watchmaking facilities were vital for United 
States mobilization. > 

The major conclusions of the Defense De- 
partment study were these: 

1 “While the jeweled-watch facilities 
visited clearly represent excellent and desir- 
able capacity, the needs of the Department 
of Defense for industrial capacity clearly 
demonstrate that no special nor preferential 
treatment for the industry is essential.” 

9. Defense » Department combined needs 
for jeweled-watch movements for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force over a 3-year mobiliza- 
tion period have been considerably reduced 
e the last war as a result of certain re- 
rch developments and new methods of 
to a “nominal” amount—747,670 


sin 
sea 
economy 
watches 


3-year period during the war of 3 million 


jeweled movements. The domestic pro- 
ducers estimate that they can at present 
produce between 4 and 5 million movements 
a year without affecting current production 
or military items. 


3."The Defense Department can, there- 
fore, at this time, reasonably assume that 
sufficient capacity will remain and can be 
used for current procurement needs and be 
the basis for supplying the mobilization 


requirements. 

“If in the future it should become appar- 
ent that sufficient capacity wisl not be main- 
tained and available, the Defense Depart- 
ment can then procure all of its requirements 


of jeweled movements for the mobilization 
reserve.” 

4. Manufacturers outside the jeweled watch 
industry, and even outside the horological 
industry as a whole, are capable of producing 
mechanical time fuzes and ready fitting 
safety devices for ammunition, 

The first conclusion, of course, would have 
given the watch importers valuable assist- 
ance in countering the drivé of the domestic 
producers for a tariff increase. But between 
the time the Defense Department report was 
transmittea to ODM and the beginning of 
the subcommittee hearings, a period of 2 
months, a significant shift in attitude seems 
to have taken place. Mr. Thomas left for his 
Navy post a few weeks after the report was 
sent to ODM. His position was taken by his 
former deputy, Thomas P. Pike. 

It was Mr. Pike who testified at the sub- 
committee hearings. Directly before Mr. 
Pike spoke, the committee heard from Arthur 
5, Flemming, Director of ODM, who said: 

“I would like to address myself first of all 
to the question: Is the preservation of the 
Skills of the American jeweled-watch indus- 
try essential to national security? — 

“My answer to that question is unquali- 
fiedly Yes." There is no doubt in my mind 
on the basis of the evidence that I have had 
the opportunity of considering and on the 
basis of my own experience that the question 


— and must be answered in the affirma- 
lve,”’ 


Mr. Pike was the next witness. When he 
came to that point at which the repost had 
said that the “no special nor preferential 


treatment for the industry is essential,” 
Mr. Pike's comments took this form: 
* * we did not feel that special treat- 
should be extended the jeweled watch 
Industry in preference to the rest of the 
horological industry.”* 
a went on to testify that he completely 
90 urred in the preceding testimony of Mr. 
‘einming (who had taken the position that 
‘Ne Jeweled-watch producers alone and the 


ment 


artions of various Government depart-- 
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rest of the horological industry as well were 
essential to national defense). 

The Defense Department, since the release 
of the report, has maintained that there was 
no contradiction between Mr. Pike’s testi- 
mony and the report. Officials in the De- 
partment say that it was their original inten- 
tion that the term “preferential” should be 
taken to mean “in preference to the rest of 
the horological industry.” 

If the Defense Department did alter its 
position, the reason for its change of mind 
has yet to be explained. The question that 
must be answered in that case is why the 
Department saw fit to discard results of an 
investigation in which “no effort had been 
spared” to achieve accuracy. 

On July 27, 1954, Mr. Eisenhower ordered 
the 50-percent increase in tariffs the major- 
ity of the Commissioners had recommended. 

The White House announcement brought 
immediate outcries from abroad where many 
had been fearful that the American Govern- 
ment was moving toward a revival of the 
protectionist spirit that had produced the 
high Hawley-Smoot tariffs of 1930. 

President Eisenhower’s increase in watch 
import duties almost a year ago was the point 
of departure for a national tariff policy whose 
broad implications are just now becoming 
clear. 

The success of the domestic watch manu- 
facturers in justifying their request for pro- 
tection against foreign competition by the 
asserted essentiality of their industry to na- 
tional defense has opened up tantalizing 
vistas for other manufacturers with an im- 
port problem. 

The doctrine implicit in the watch case has 
already been embodied in an amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Act. Many industries 
will undoubtedly attempt to use the defense 
essentiality road to higher tariffs or other 
curbs on imports. In fact, some fast-moving 
industrialists are fairly sprinting down the 
track carved out by the watch companies. 


The defense-tariff approach was born in 
the watch case amidst partisan maneuvers 
and political pressures that tended to ob- 
scure the basic issue. Generally overlooked 
was the fact that the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization advanced several possible methods 
of helping the watch industry other than a 
tariff increase or import quotas. 

Outside of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation report, however, there was little dis- 
cussion of alternatives at the time the watch 
dispute was being decided. 

This lack of objective inquiry character- 
ized much of the watch case proceedings. 

The Government departments showed a 
remarkable willingness to accept without 
question the producers’ claims on some vital 
points—for example, the assertion that they 
would give up a business running into many 
millions of dollars a year unless imports were 
restricted. 


The four-man majority of the Tariff Com- 
mission went far out of its fields of investi- 
gation to declare that the industry was in- 
tegral to the defense effort. 

Officials of the Defense Department, from 
whom the public has the right to expect 
complete responsibility, particularly on a 
defense problem, conveniently reinterpret- 
ed findings that ran contrary to the objec- 
tives of the domestic producers. 

Congressmen, in fulfilling their duty to 
represent the interests of their constituents, 
appear to have lost sight of the larger obli- 
gation to consider the national implications 
of their position. 

It is these facts that have led critics of the 
Government’s handling of the case to con- 
clude that the watch tariff dispute was a 
shaky foundation on which to build a new 
national policy. 
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Unanswered Questions Concerning the 
Military Reserve Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times by Walter Millis on the subject of 
Creating Military Reserves is a thought- 
ful analysis which deserves careful 
reading by Members of both bodies of 
Congress. 

Mr. Millis has a distinguished back- 
ground as a military commentator and 
as a journalist. An editorial writer for 
the Baltimore News, 1920 to 1923, New 
York Sun and Globe, 1923 to 1924, edi- 
torial and staff writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune since 1924. He has 
written extensively of military matters 
including, The Martial Spirit, 1931; 
Road to War, 1935; Why Europe Fights, 
1940; The Last Phase, 1946; This Is 
Pearl 1947; and edited the Forrestal 
Diaries, 1951. 

Besides agreeing with Mr. Millis that 
the question of the Powell amendment 
was not peripheral, I find the questions 
he raises in the last half of his letter so 
penetrating and stimulating that, under 
unanimous consent, I include his letter in 
the REcorp. “Why is just this number, 
2,950,000 men, needed, what are they 
needed for and how well is the Reserve 
plan calculated to train them for the 
duties in which they might be required,” 
asks Mr. Millis in the seventh para- 
graph,, and this is but one of the sharp 
questions developed in his letter to 
which every supporter of the Reserve or 
U. M. T. legislation should have a ready 
and carefully documented answer. Mr. 
Millis’ letter was written before our de- 
bate on H. R. 7000 on the Floor of the 
House last Thursday and Friday. Most 
of his questions are unfortunately, still 
unanswered, even after the bill was 
shouted to passage. 

The letter follows: 


CREATING MILITARY RESERVES—PURPOSE AND 
EFFECT OF PENDING MEASURES ARE EXAM- 
INED 


To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

Your editorial of June 24 on the national 
Reserve plan bill confirms a feeling that 
there is a great deal of misconception about 
this measure. It is at least difficult to ac- 
cept either your suggestion that the matter 
of UMT was merely “dragged into the 
background of debate” or the President's 
contention that the Powell antisegregation 
amendment was “extraneous” to the subject. 

While it is of course true that the present 
bill differs widely from previous UMT 
proposals, the fact remains that its effect, 
and apparent major purpose, are to impose 
a substantially universal compulsion to mili- 
tary training. So, far from being “back- 
ground” matter, this is the one most salient 
feature of the bill. It would at the least 
greatly widen the already onerous and some- 
what arbitrary claims which the Department 
of Defense now asserts over the time, the 
careers and freedoms of American citizens. 
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And this being so, Representative POWELL’s 
insistence that it be nondiscriminatory in 
operation seems anything but “extraneous”; 
it really comes close to the heart of the whole 
matter. 

VALUE OF AMENDMENT 


The Powell amendment may not represent 
the best, the wisest or the militarily most 
practicable way of deaiing with the question 
of racial discrimination in the National 
Guard of the Southern States. But the 
question is not peripheral. 

I think the amendment has already ren- 
dered a national service by recalling us to a 
realization that compulsory military duty 
is in fact a serious tax, not on property per- 
haps but on individual liberty; that as such 
it is bound to raise issues of human relation- 
ships like those involved in the problems of 
segregation, and that the State— all-power- 
ful as it is tending to become—still has obli- 
gations to the individual in these matters 
possibly as important as the individual's 
obligations to the State. 

In presenting the National Reserve Plan 
it seems to me that the State (or the admin- 
istration acting for it) has neglected its obli- 
gations to the individual in ways even more 
important than those concerning segrega- 
tion. In asking these new powers to con- 
script young men’s time and liberties it has 
failed to explain the real need for or purpose 
of the measure and has been less than frank 
in such justifications as have been offered. 

The stated objectives are two: to fill an 
estimated military requirement for a trained 
ready reserve of 2,950,000 men by 1960; and, 
in perhaps intentionally obscure gobledygook 
of a Department of Defense spokesman, “to 
maximize the equitable sharing of military 
obligation by those militarily qualified to 
serve.” 

TRAINING UNDER PLAN 


That there is a military need for a reserve 
system is hardly disputable. But it is aston- 
ishing that no one has even asked how this 
2,950,000-man figure has been arrived at, 
why just this number is needed, what they 
are needed for or how well the reserve plan is 
calculated to train them for the duties in 
which they might be required. 

Hardly anyone has asked what is really 
meant by “maximizing the equitable shar- 
ing of obligation” or how it would work 
out. If there had been any real probing 
by Congress or the public on either of these 
surely crucial points, I believe that by this 
time it would have brought the National 
Reserve plan into quite a new light. 

At any rate, nearly everything about the 
plan, the arguments for it and the official 
statistics, is consistent with the view that 
the basic purpose is not to draft men in 
order to create a needed Reserve, but to 
create a Reserve in order that we may con- 
tinue to draft men. The Department’s di- 
lemma is surely quite obvious. The active 
establishment is far too large to be main- 
tainable without compulsion—indeed, much 
of the volunteering which now fills the ranks 
and reduces draft calls would collapse if the 
shadow of the universal obligation were re- 
moved—but it is also, unhappily, too small 
by many hundreds of thousands to receive 
the floods of qualified young men now an- 
nually entering the manpower pool. And 
no military system based upon a universal 
obligation can long survive unless the obli- 
gation is really universal and enforcible. 

INDUCTION AGE 

It is not always understood that a re- 
duction in draft calls releases no one from 
his duty to serve; it simply pushes forward 
the age at which he can get in and get his 
service over with. The excess of men has 
already pushed the average age of induction 
up from 1814 to about 21—undesirably high 
from a military no less than from the in- 
dividual’s point of view. 

But the prognosis is that by mid-1959, at 
the present rate, we shall have something 
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like 1,790,000 young men waiting their turn 
in active forces which will then be absorb- 
ing only 490,000 men a year. It will pre- 
sent an impossible situation. Either it will 
have to be admitted: that most of them will 
never serve at all—which would wreck the 
whole present system by removing its com- 
pulsory foundation—or they will have to be 
taken up by hook or crook into some kind 
of Reserve duty which will at least look 
like the equivalent of the 2 years’ active 
service imposed upon those who are caught 
in the draft. 

The details could be discussed at much 
greater length. I think this is enough to 
lend color to my contention that the bill 
has not been frankly presented; it has not 
been well understood; that congressional and 
public comment has not been keen in analy- 
sis and has suffered far too much under 
the “papa knows best” theory of govern- 
ment; and that Representative POWELL, even 
if unintentionally, did a genuine service by 
forcing the Nation to stand and take thought 
in a matter which does reach close to all 
issues of individual liberty and civil right 
in a democratic society. 

WALTER MILLIs. 

New York, June 28, 1955. 


All Electric Farm Program Is Launched 


——_ —__—_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks I wish to insert in the 
REcoRD a news story in the July issue 
of the Wisconsin REA News describing 
one of the first all electric farms 
served by REA in Barron county. 

The Ninth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin which I have the privilege of 
representing, is one of the strongest REA 
districts percentagewise in the country. 
That is why this story on the all elec- 
tric farm of Mr. William Meisegeier 
was of interest to me. Mr. Meisegeier 
was one of the first farmers in Barron 
County to receive electric service from 
the Barron County REA Cooperative. 
The story on this all electric farm 
follows: 

William E. Meisegeier is a good farmer and 
a good member of the Barron County Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

The shipshape appearance of his farm 
buildings and premises shows that he is a 
good farmer. The manner in which he em- 
ploys the use of power for improving farm 
living for himself and family shows that he 
is a good member of his cooperative. 

“There should be a law,” he says, “that 
would require safe and adequate wiring 
around a farm.” 


There are plenty of major appliances do- 
ing the work for Mr. and Mrs. Meisegeier. 
There is no bottle gas on the place. 

These, incidentally, are the qualifications a 
member must meet to merit an all electric 
farm sign along the lines of Barron County 
Electric Cooperative. 

Although many members of the Barron 
co-op can undoubtedly qualify for one of 
the signs, Meisegeier was the first to receive 
one. It was installed June 10 at the entrance 
to his farm, 7 miles north of Barron. Milton 
Haugestuen, power-use adviser for the Bar- 
ron co-op, put up the sign. 
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Meisegeier has operated his 40-acre 
plus rented pasture acreage, for the past 21 
years. He was among the first of the Barron 
members to receive co-op electric sery ice, 

He is milking 15 head of purebreq and 
grade Holsteins. His barn is equipped with 
running water, milking machine, hay hoj¢ 
ventilating fans, and radio. His new and 
modern milkhouse is electrically heateg and 
has an electric water heater and milk cooler 

The Meisegeier home is electrified, having 
range, refrigerator, home freezer, running 
water, bathroom, water heater, electrically 
operated oil burner, washing machine, and 
television. 

Installation of the all electric farm sign 
at the Meisegeier farm launches the program 
for the Barron co-op. Seven other rural 
electric co-ops in the State, include Adams. 
Marquette, Crawford, Vernon, Trempealeay 
Price, Jackson, and Taylor, are participating 
at the present time. 

The signs are made of 20-gage stee, 
attractively designed and enameled, with the 
member's name in reflecting tape for night. 
time identification. These signs are fyr. 
nished and installed by the cooperative to 
all members who meet the qualifications. 

The public relations department of Wis. 
consin Electric Cooperative designs and dis. 
tributes the signs for the participating co. 
ops as one of its statewide services. 


farm, 


Costly Snag Revealed in River Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Evening Tribune, 
San Diego, Calif., of Wednesday, June 
22, 1955: 

CosTLY SNAG REVEALED IN RIVER PLAN—GIFT 

OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS HELD CHEAPER 10 

‘TAXPAYER 


(Ep1IToR’s Note.—This is the second of 4 
series on the dispute over a proposed devel- 
opment of the upper Colorado River. It is 
written by a Long Beach Congressman who 
is leading his southern California associates 
in a fight against the development.) 


(By Representative Craric HosMEr) 


The upper Colorado River storage project 
now before Congress seeks the construction 
of 11 irrigation projects in Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Colorado. These would 
irrigate about 200 square miles of new land 
and supply supplemental water to about 400 
square miles of land irrigated inadequately 
at present. They are known as participatig 
projects. 

According to Government experts, they 
would cost about $300 million, and that 
amount would be repaid to the United States 
withgut interest over a 50-year period 4 
required by reclamation law and precedent. 


ENTITLED TO WATER 


The participating projects would use 4” 
estimated 400,000 acre-feet of Colorado 
River water a year for irrigation, domestC, 
and industrial purposes. This amount 
well within what the upper basin is entl- 
tled to use and California cannot object oD 
that score. 

There is, however, a “but” to the proposal 
and it is a big one. It is that revenues from 
the sale of water from the 11 projects dur 
ing the 50 years would bring in on!) about 
15 percent of the money needed to repa) the 
Government for its investment. 
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Thus, proponents of the projects had to 
look elsewhere for an additional source of 
revenue to pay the remaining 85 percent. 
; IN NATIONAL MONUMENT 
seized on the idea of building vast 
ower dams and utilizing the revenues from 
nt sale of power for this purpose. In the 
roposals before Congress, these are called 
ane projects to obscure their true “cash- 
register” nature. 

‘As a starter two power projects are pro- 
one at Glen Canyon and one at Echo 


They 


osed- 

Park, within the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument. Other power projects 
would follow later. 


The Glen Canyon and Echo Park power 
projects are unrelated in any way to the 
11 participating projects, except as cash reg- 
isters. The 11 projects could function to 
supply water entirely without Glen Canyon 
and Echo Park. Yet Congress is being 
asked to spend about $600 million additional 
for the power features for the sole pur- 
pose of paying the $300 million participating 
projects’ cost. 

Federal taxpayers would be better off if 
Congress makes an outright gift of the 11 
participating projects to the upper basin 
States and forgets the power features com- 
pletely. 

CALIFORNIANS CONCERNED 

It is with these power features that Cali- 
fornians also have a special concern. The 
power projects would hold back; for power 
use, most of the 48 million acre-feet of 
water to be stored by the development. In 
the storage process, another 10 million acre- 
feet of water would disappear by evapora- 
tion, 

Thereafter, they would evaporate another 
$600,000 acre-feet of water a year, enough 
to supply the needs of a city of 3 million 
persons. 

The magnitude of the evaporation is ap- 
parent when compared with the 400,000 
acre-feet that is to be put to beneficial use 
by all 11 participating projects. 





District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. For the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to submit some 
financial information on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, for 1956 
which the House has just passed. 

The House considered budget esti- 
mates in the amount of $175,405,300, 
$134,925,600 for operating expenses and 
$40,479,700 for capital outlay. As the 
bill passed the House it provided $132,- 
595,280 for operating expenses and $34,- 
306,500 for capital outlay. 

The Senate increased these amounts 
to the following figures: $134,011,249 for 
operating expenses and $35,445,500 for 
capital outlay. 

The conference committee resolved 
the differences between the two Houses 
and provided the following amounts: 
$133,397,940 for operating expenses and 
$35,445,500 for capital outlay. 

A table depicting congressional action 
On the bill is as follows: 
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Thess Budget esti- House Senate Conference 
mate 1956 allowance allowance allowance 
Operating expenses....... said ill dhinenicatora agate tai as $134, 925, 600 $132, 595, 280 $134, 011,249 | $133, 397, 940 
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WOU ssinnue Whind davai cuteentaanieecee atts 





1 Includes $56,720 not considered by the House. 


175,405,300 | 166, 901,780 | +169, 456,749 | 168, 843, 440 





The Colorado River Storage Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
following report which was publicized 
by the Washington research office of the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
labels the proposed multibillion upper 
Colorado River project, “one of the most 
expensive water resources projects ever 
acted upon by the Congress.” 

This analysis of the upper Colorado 
River project was prepared for the coun- 
cil’s 31 member State and regional cham- 
bers of commerce in various sections of 
the country. 

The analysis—which labels what this 
project would cost in terms of the taxes 
that must be borne by the peeple in each 
State—also raises serious questions as 
to the economic feasibility of the project 
and the wisdom of burdening the tax- 
payers with the high irrigation costs. 

The Colorado River project has al- 
ready been passed by the Senate and is 


currently under consideration by the 


House of Representatives, 
The report follows: 
THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


The Senate has already approved and the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee is now considering one of the most ex- 
pensive but least economic water resource 
projects ever acted on by the Congress. This 
is the proposed series of multipurpose 
dams and irrigation units in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin known as the Colorado 
River storage project. 

The main concerted opposition to this 
project has come from two unrelated groups 
and for entirely different reasons. Water 
users in the lower Colorado River area, par- 
ticularly those in California, oppose the 
project for fear it will cause a reduction in 
the Colorado River water supply available to 
them. Numerous conservation groups have 
voiced their opposition to one important 
feature of the project, the Echo Park Dam, 
on the grounds that its construction would 
destroy the scenic beauty of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

There are good reasons why the taxpayers 
as a group, too, should question the wisdom 
of the Federal Government embarking on 
this project. These reasons are economic 
and they are discussed briefly in the para- 
graps that follow. 

SENATE EXPANDS PROJECT AS PROPOSED BY 

ADMINISTRATION 

Last year the administration recommended 
approval by Congress of a bill to authorize 
irrigation and hydroelectric power develop- 
ment in the upper Colorado River Basin. 
The bill was not enacted, so the President 


again urged its approval in his January 1955 
messages On the State of the Union and the 
1956 budget. As recommended by the ad- 
ministration, the project would include two 
large dams, the Echo Park and the Glen Can- 
yon, to be used for water storage and power 
production, and 11 participating projects 
designed primarily for irrigation purposes. 
The construction cost of all these units is 
estimated at $902 million. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee added 4 water storage dams and 
1 irrigation unit to those proposed by the 
administration and these additions increased 
the cost to $1,093 million. Moreover, the 
committee opened the door to further ex- 
pansion of the overall project by including 
in its bill, S. 500, 21 additional irrigation 
units which will require further approval by 
Congress after the Secretary of Interior has 
certified that the benefits to be derived from 
each unit will exceed the unit’s cost. These 
21 units would raise. the overall construc- 
tion cost to $1,651 million. 


INTEREST ON IRRIGATION UNITS TO EXCEED ENTIRE 
CONSTRUCTION COST 


The Senate report on S. 500 states that the 
entire cost of the power and municipal water 
features of the project, plus interest during 
their construction and payout period, will 
be returned to the Treasury. It states fur- 
ther that the construction costs of irrigation 
units will also be returned to the Treasury, 
but that pursuant to reclamation law no 
interest will be charged against irrigation 
costs. This interest will, of course, be a 
direct subsidy to the water users paid for 
by the taxpayers. 

The interest cost on the irrigation invest- 
ment of $305 million in the administration's 
proposed project was calculated by the In- 
terior Department as amounting to $1,153 
million. This calculation is at 2144 percent 
compounded annually and assumes a final 
payout of construction costs for irrigation 
in the year 2032. Assuming the same pro- 
portionate payout schedule for the irriga- 
tion investment of $378 million in S. 500, as 
approved by the Senate, the interest cost on 
the irrigation works will be $1,428 million. 
This amount is $335 million more than the 
construction cost of the entire project, in- 
cluding the hydroelectric and municipal 
water facilities as well as the irrigation 
works. 

If the upper Colorado project should be 
further expanded to include the 21 condi- 
tionally approved units, as is contemplated 
in S. 500, the construction cost of the irriga- 
tion units will be $908 million. The interest 
which the taxpayers would have to pay on 
that amount would total at least $3,429 mil- 
lion by the time the irrigation units are 
paid for by power revenues and water users. 


EVENTUAL COSTS MAY BE MUCH HIGHER THAN 
NOW ESTIMATED 

The cost estimating experience on Federal 
projects, and particularly the projects built 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Engineers, gives reason to take with a 
grain of salt the cost estimates submitted 
to Congress before projects are authorized. 
A report of a special subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee dated De- 
cember 5, 1952, shows that the total cost of 
all Bureau of Reclamation projects, except 
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the Missouri River Basin program, had in- 
creased 106 percent as of 1952 from the esti- 
mates originally submitted to Congress. The 
1952 estimated cost of the Missouri Basin 
program had risen 274 percent from the 
figure used at the time it was approved by 
Congress. Similarly, the Corps of Engineers’ 
figures showed that 182 projects had in- 
creased in cost by 124 percent from the time 
they were originally considered by Congress. 

Price changes accounted for about 30 per- 
cent of the increased cost of reclamation 
projects while project modifications and 
other factors accounted for the balance. 
These factors are likely to affect costs in 
coming years too. The prospect for higher 
labor and material costs in the future is very 
real and the desirability of making changes 
in project plans after they are authorized 
will continue to be evident as it always has 
been. 

POSSIBILITY OF PROJECT PAYING FOR ITSELF 

QUESTIONED 

The definite possibility of actual con- 
struction costs of the upper Colorado project 
exceeding the estimated costs by an appreci- 
able amount raises a serious question as to 
the likelihood of the project ever paying its 
way. Even under the optimistic assump- 
tions that the project can be built within 
estimated costs and that power can be sold 
over the years at the relatively high cost of 
6 mills per kilowatt-hour at the bus bar, it 
will still take 78 years from the time con- 
struction is started to pay off all construc- 
tion costs. 

Ten private electric companies in the 
upper Colorado River area have expressed a 
willingness to purchase power from the proj- 
ect to the extent that it is made available at 
costs reasonably competitive with present or 
future generating costs. In their statement 
to the Senate committee, however, these 
companies also pointed cut that the upper 
Colorado Basin “is one of the greatest sources 
of thermal energy production to be found 
anywhere in the world.” They said that 
these resources include “vast deposits of coal, 
great underground reservoirs of oil and nat- 
ural gas, mountains of oil shale and perhaps 
more important than all of these are the 
deposits of uranium ores.” The companies’ 
statement added, “The potential thermal 
power resources of this area stagger the im- 
agination.” 

The existence of these great resources for 
the production of thermal energy in the area 
is reason in itself to question whether power 
from the upper Colorado project will be com- 
petitive some years hence when development 
of the resources is increased. 


DOES THE AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL WARRANT 
THE IRRIGATION EXPENSE? 


The projects actually authorized in S. 
500 would provide water for 132,360 acres of 
new land and supplemental water for 250,330 
acres of irrigated land, for a total irrigated 
acreage of 382,690. The $378 million con- 
struction cost of the irrigation facilities in- 
dicates an average cost of $988 per acre. If 
the ultimate interest cost of $1,428 million on 
the irrigation investment is added to the 
construction cost, the average cost per acre 
becomes $4,719. 

If the irrigation units which the Senate ap- 
proved subject to further authorization are 
included, the irrigated acreage would be in- 
creased to 583,690 acres of new land and 
638,705 acres that would be furnished sup- 
plememental water. On the basis of the 
$908 million cost estimate for the entire 
irrigation works, the construction cost per 
acre would be $743. The $3,429 million cost 
of interest on the irrigation investment added 
to the construction cost would raise the 
per acre cost to $3,548. 

These costs per acre of irrigation in the 
upper Colorado project are more signifi- 
cant when compared with values of farm 
land. The national average value ,per acre 
for farm land, including farm buildings, was 
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$78.81 in March 1955 according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The av- 
erages in the States ranged from $14 per acre 
in Arizona to $360.49 per acre in New Jersey. 

Agriculture Department statistics indicate 
that farm land values, including improve- 
ments, in the five States which would be 
benefited by the project were as follows in 
March 1955: 


Value per acre 


Average 
for all 
farms 


Irrigated 
farms 


$200-$400 $17.61 
150- 200 29. 34 
225- 300 15. 07 
250- 300 43.85 
125- 150 14. 00 


I hin tiatdinbntmennmiinhiiehan 
Colorado 


The lands which would be irrigated by the 
project would be used largely for grazing and 
forage crops and to a lesser extent for grains, 
fruits, vegetables, and sugar beets. Studies 
by recognized agricultural authorities, in- 
cluding the United States Department of 
Agriculture, indicate that food needs for 
years to come can be met from existing culti- 
vated acreage. The Department’s studies 
also show that about 20 million acres of 
presently unused lands east of the Rocky 
Mountain area can be reclaimed at a fraction 
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of what it would cost per acre in the Upper 
Colorado Basin. : 


WHAT THE PROJECT WILL MEAN IN COSsTs T0 ALL 
THE STATES 


The table at the end of this bulletin ajo. 
cates to each of the States the portion of the 
estimated construction costs of the upper 
Colorado project which they would have to 
bear on the basis of their present shares of 
the Federal tax burden. Figures are given 
for both the project cost as authorized by 
the Senate and the full project cost as cop. 
templated by the Senate in S. 500. 

It is these project costs which taxpayers 
in the next decade will have to finance, ]t 
is argued by the project’s proponents, hoy. 
ever, that these costs will be reimbursed to 
the Treasury and consequently they are not a 
burden on the taxpayer. Except for one fact 
it would be true that taxpayers of the future 
would gain to the extent that today’s tax. 
payers lose, provided, of course, that the 
project could actually pay for itself. Angq 
that fact is that future taxpayers will have 
to bear the interest cost on the irrigation 
works in amounts greater than what the 
Treasury will get back as reimbursement for 
project costs. Accordingly, these interest 
costs, too, are allocated to the States to show 
what each State will contribute in the future 
to the irrigation of a modest acreage in the 
five States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

EUGENE F. RInvTA, 
Research Director, 


Cost to the Slates of the Colorado River storage project as authorized and contemplated 


in S. 500 


Percent 
of Fed- | 
eral 
taxes 
borne 
by the 
States 


Cost 


Alabama 0. 93 
Arizona alia soni .4l 
I sind hukieacminideieete . 48 
R05, inane inti patent eta abies Saas 9. 22 
Colorado_ . ae 01 
Connecticut ‘ . 88 
Delaware aaiein - 
IE Uhctidh cnaccakicomarecciuies .47 
iin. . lates es seenrythcaewinebeinidaal . 30 
Idaho . 26 
a : : 7. 64 
Indiana 2. 55 
Jowa : i yy 
Kansas . 97 
Kentucky —_ . Ol 
Louisiana suinspinicinnmaindabant 

ee eda 

Maryland__- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

I ucts ccctrrn sain 

Montana-__- 

I ti wsainiseescenyee 

Nevada. -- 

New Hampshire ---- 

New Jersey___-- 

New Mexico_.. etiaiali 
i ae ed 
ee eda : 
North Dakota.........--. : 





Oxklahoma--_-_--- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

a diac ueieibieenes 
IN oo ak recht anderen 
South Dakota 


Ne i iectc ciate pecchaaincipenibibnns ima 
Washington 

West Virginia ‘ 5 
Wisconsin N 22, 


Wyoming.--_- 
District of Columbia, 


1, 093, 000, 000 





construction 


2, 951, 100 


5, O83, 


2, 302, 
5, 683, 
2, 788, 
3, 716, 


16, 176, 
17, 160, 


15, 411, 300 


Actually authorized Authorized and contemplated 


| 
i ( ost of inter- 
n Con 


Cost of interest | 
of project |on construction | Cost of project | ‘ 
allocated to construction |.) |. 
irrigation ein vg 

pall 


14, 900 $13, 280, 400 

, 300 5, 854, 800 

246, 400 6, 854, 400 
74, 600 131, 661, 600 
39, 300 14, 422, 800 

, 400 26, 846, 400 

5, 000 , 140, 000 

57, 100 20, 991, 600 
209, 000 , 564, 000 
, 800 , 712, 800 

5, 200 , 099, 200 

, 871, 500 , 414, 000 
225, 300 , 278, 800 
2, 100 3, 851, 600 

39, 300 , 422, 800 
3, 700 5, 565, 200 

3, 400 , 426, 400 

3, 500 27, 846, 000 
303, 900 }, 124, 400 
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EXPLANA 


TION OF FEDERAL TAX BURDEN 
PERCENTAGES 


ral tax collections actually received 
e States do not always reflect the 
burden borne by the people of 
that State. Accordingly, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce aitilizes a formula 
designed to reflect more accurately than do 
collection figures each State’s share of the 
Federal tax burden. This formula is brought 
up to date each year and here is the way 
the percentages are determined: 

1. Direct taxes on individuals are appor- 
tioned to each State in the ratio which the 
amount of individual income taxes collected 
fom each State in fiscal 1954 bears to total 
rederal individual income taxes collected in 
I year. 
". Corporation and miscellaneous taxes are 
apportioned in the ratio which each State's 
income bears to the total national income 
on the basis of latest Department of Com- 
merce data. 


Fede 
from th 
actual tax 





Reece A. Caudle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 21 Reece A. Caudle, civil leader 
and outstanding worker for improvement 
of the Arkansas River, died at his home 
in Russellville, Ark. His passing is a 
great loss to the State and to the South- 
west. Many tributes have been paid to 
his distinguished service, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Arkan- 
sas Gazette praising his contribution to 
the river program: 

REECE CAUDLE 


There is a certain element of justice in the 
fact that shortly before Reece Caudle died 
the House of Representatives, which tradi- 


tionally has been less interested in river de- 
velopment than the Senate, approved, by a 
decisive vote, money for a start on the Dar- 
danelle Dam—one of the key hydroelectric 
projects of the Arkansas River Valley—and 
restored an earlier-reduced appropriation 
lor the stabilization of the river’s meander- 
ing channel. 

_ The development of the Arkansas River 
Valley was Reece Caudle’s dream for many 
years. For the last decade he was intimately 
concerned with it as one of the leaders in the 
effort to win approval for the comprehensive 
flood control, hydroelectric and navigation 
program of the big river. And in recent years 
he had become even more active in support 
of the development plan as executive secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Basin Association, 
Which he also once served as president. 

Mr. Caudle’s efforts in the field of river 
development overshadowed, in a way, his 
other constributions to the development of 
Arkansas—but they, too, were impressive. 
He was a legislator of note (once speaker of 
the State's house of representatives), an at- 
torney of prominence, and for years he was 
President of the State’s Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors Association—an organi- 
zation whose membership was expanded to 


pan the entire State shortly before his 
aun, 


Arkansas has 


in R lost an outstanding citizen 
eece 


“oth Caudle. And the relatively small 
a of farsighted people who dream of 
“omeday developing its largest and most ne- 


oe river has lost an able and effective 
ala er, 
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Americans Known To Be Held Prisoners 
by the Red Chinese - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently wrote Allyn C. Donaldson, Di- 
rector, Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices, Department of State, requesting in- 
formation of the breakdown of Ameri- 
cans known to be held prisoners by the 
Red Chinese, as follows: (a) Service- 
men, (b) civilians, and to let me know 
the number and the names of bishops 
and priests of the Catholic Church; 
ministers of the Protestant creeds; and 
any rabbis who are prisoners of the Red 
Chinese. 


Under date of June 27 I received a 
letter from Mr. Donaldson in which he 
conveyed to me ‘the information I 
sought, and which I include in my ex- 
tension of remarks (a) letter of Mr. 
Donaldson; and (b) the names of Amer- 
icans known to be prisoners of the Red 
Chinese, together with their breakdown, 
in accordance with my request: 

JUNE 27, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: The receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of June 15 in which 
you inquire concerning the number of Ameri- 
can citizens known by the Department to be 
prisoners of the Chinese Communists. 

The Department carries on its lists of 
American citizens held in Chinese Commu- 
nist jails or held under house arrest in Com- 
munist China the names of 28 civilians and 
11 Air Force personnel, whom the Chinese 
Communists admit holding. The enclosed 
copies of these lists indicate to the best of 
the Department’s knowledge, in the cases of 
clergymen, their church affiliation and rank 
as you requested. 


The Department has also been pressing the 
Chinese Communists for information .con- 
cerning other Americans regarding whom 
they might possibly have information, such 
as the 6 Navy and 5 Coast Guard personnel 
(list attached) shot down off Swatow in 1953, 
and the large number of missing military 
personnel never accounted for in the Korean 
fighting. 

In addition to the American civilians under 
formal and house arrest, there are approxi- 
mately 10 American civilians who, while not 
under either arrest or house arrest, have ap- 
plied to the Chinese Communists without 
success for exit permits. In this group there 
is one missionary, Eva Stella DuGay (Sister 
Theresa), a nun of the Carmelite Order. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLYN C. DONALDSON, 
Director, Office of Special Consular Services. 








AMERICAN CIVILIANS UNDER ARREST IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Bradshaw, Dr. Homer V., Presbyterian mis- 
sionary; Buol, Lawrence Robert, aviation 
company employee; Clifford, Rev. John Wil- 
liam, Jesuit missionary; Downey, John 
Thomas, Army employee; Fecteau, Richard 
George, Army employee; Garvey, Rev. Justin, 
Passionist missionary; Gross, Rev. Fulgence, 
Franciscan missionary; Houle, Rev. Johu 
Alexander, Jesuit missionary; Kanady, Dil- 
mus T., employee of cotton brokerage; Love- 
gren, Levi A., Conservative Baptist mission- 
ary; Mackensen, Paul J., Jr., Lutheran mis- 
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sionary; McCann, Robert, businessman; Mc- 
Carthy, Rev. Charles Joseph, Jesuit mission- 
ary; McCormack, Very Rev. Joseph Patrick 
(prefect apostolic), Maryknoll missionary; 
Middleton, Dorothy, Presbyterian missionary; 
Mills, Harriet, Fulbright scholar; Perkins, 
Sarah, Presbyterian missionary; Phillips, 
Rev. Thomas Leonard, Jesuit missionary; 
Pinger, Bishop Ambrose H., Branciscan mis- 
sionary; Proulx, Rev. Armand, Jesuit mis- 
sionary; Redmond, Hugh Francis, import- 
export business; Rickett, W. A., Fulbright 
scholar; Rigney, Rev. Harold W., Society of 
Divine Word; Wagner, Rev. John Paul, 
Franciscan missionary; White, Rev. Marcel- 
lus, Passionist missionary. 
AMERICAN CIVILIANS BELIEVED UNDER HOUSE 
ARREST 


Gordon, Very Rev. Frederick D. (prefect 
apostolic), Dominican missionary; Hyde, 
Rev. Joseph Eugene, Dominican missionary; 
Joyce, Rev. James Gerald, Dominican 
missionary. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE PERSONNEL WHO WERE 

MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND 

IN KOREA NOW HELD IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Arnold, John K., Jr., colonel, 1212A; 
Baumer, William J., major, AO733786; Ben- 
jamin, Harry M., airman, second class, AF- 
27345838; Brown, Howard W., technical ser- 
geant, AF36809947; Brown, Wallace L., first 
lieutenant, AO2221928; Buck, John W., first 
lieutenant, AO787245; Kiba, Steve E., airman, 
first class, AF14526310; Llewellyn, Elmer P., 
captain, AO2072360; Schmidt, Daniel C., air- 
man, second class, AF19391475; Thompson, 
John W., III, airman, second class, AF13361- 
709; Vaadi, Eugene J., captain, AO825008, 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD AND NAVY AIRMEN 
MISSING FOLLOWING SHOOTING DOWN OF 
UNITED STATES NAVY PLANE OFF COAST OF 
CHINA, JANUARY 18, 1953, AND CRASH OF 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD PLANE AT SAME 
LOCATION DURING RESCUE OPERATIONS 


From the Navy aircraft: Angell, Dwight C., 
ensign, USNR, 552173; Beahm, Ronald A., 
ALAN, USN., 4268297; Byars, Clifford R., 
ATAN, USN, 3618355; McClure, William F., 
Jr., PHI, USN, 5682573; Morley, Paul A., AT 
3, USN, 4268438; Smith, Lloyd, Jr., RAD 2, 
USN, 6306390. $ 

From the Coast Guard rescue plane: 
Stuart, Gerald William, lieutenant junior 
grade, USCGR, 39984; Bridge, Joseph Rich- 
ard, AO-1, USCG, 208-836; Hammond, Win- 
field James, ALC, USCG, 203-380; Miller, 
Tracy Wesley, AD-3, USCG, 288-273; Tornell, 
Carl Raymond, AL-1, USCG, 251-723. 





S. 928 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
@ measure of very vital importance not 
only to every large city but to the people 
living within a radius of 10 or 20 miles 
of those cities. 

Smoke abatement has generally been 
well brought under control, but in recent 
years industrial growth has loaded the 
air in or near cities with fumes of not 
only annoying but actually injurious 
intensity. 

All urban communities are affected. 
Because Chicago, the windy city, has lots 
of wind, air pollution is less serious there. 

Los Angeles, with less wind has had a 
disproportionate notoriety in this regard. 
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Most of us agree that air pollution en- 
forcement is a matter for local au- 
thorities. But this is a nationwide prob- 
lem. This bill as the committee presents 
it, provides for national coordination and 
cooperation under the direction of the 
Surgeon General and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In this way all of the scientific studies 
and research of all the cities, especially 
Los Angeles, can be pooled and built 
upon for the good of all. 

The money authorization, $5 million, is 
nominal and I urge the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill. 


Words To Nab Reds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the folly 
of attempting to establish rigid rules of 
mental conduct by which to determine 
the loyalty and patriotism of an indi- 
vidual is most aptly pointed out in an 
editorial published in the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Evening Sentinel of June 27. 

The editorial points out that under the 
rules set up in a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the First Army, the Com- 
mander in Chief of not only that Army, 
but of all our Armed Forces, would be 
suspect. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps To Nas Reps? 


A pamphlet, recently released by the First 
Army for intelligence officers, is supposed to 
be a guide as to How To Spot a Communist? 

How can a Communist be spotted? Well, 
according to the pamphlet, the language of 
the man or woman who is suspected of being 
a Red must be carefully studied and set down 
in a notebook or something. The thought- 
to-be Communist will, naturally be too clever 
to quote Lenin or Stalin or any of the other 
former Kremlin gang. But he will reveal 
himself as a subversive by use of certain 
words (says the pamphlet) such as progres- 
sive, colonialism, demogogy, reactionary, 
chauvinism, book burning, etc. 

Trouble is, a little research shows, that one 
very well-known citizen, above suspicion, 
made the following remarks at the following 
places on the following dates: 

“If we take the road to the right, we be- 
come reactionaries.” (Boise, Idaho, August 
20, 1952.) 

“Don’t joint the book burners.” 
over, N. H., June 14, 1953.) 

“You have seen war in Indochina de- 
scribed variously as an outgrowth of ‘French 
colonialism’ and the French refusal to treat 
indigenous populations decently.” (Seattle, 
Wash., August 4, 1953.) 

“‘We will drive from the temple of free- 
dom all who seek to establish over us 
thought-control—whether they be agents of 
a foreign state or demagogs that try for per- 
sonal power and public notice.” (New York 
City, May 31, 1954.) 

“From the beginning I have tried to stand 
for something that is positive and progres- 
sive.” (Washington, D. C., December 8, 
1954.) 

Dwight D. Eisenhower used these suspect 
words. Throw the pamphlets out—or, bet- 
ter still, let the First Army have a book 
burning. 


(Han- 
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Negotiations by GSA With Aluminum 
Producers To Alleviate Aluminum 
Shortage Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 195 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been informed that the General Services 
Administration is undertaking to reach 
an agreement with Aluminum Company 
of America, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
whereby these producers will provide an 
additional amount of aluminum to inde- 
pendent users. 

These negotiations which are now tak- 
ing place have as their objective making 
available to the independents sufficient 
supplies to alleviate a distressing situa- 
tion in the industry which has threat- 
ened many independents with business 
failure. 

I understand that these negotiations 
with GSA have been entered into by 
Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser on a volun- 
tary basis. This is not only commend- 
able but a manifestation of enlightened 
public interest. Especially commendable 
are the General Services Administra- 
tion’s positive efforts to resolve what has 
been @ most serious situation in the 
aluminum industry. I hope the current 
negotiations will be concluded success- 
fully and in a form fair to all segments of 
the industry. 

On June 10, 1955, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization announced that there would 
be no Government stockpiling of alumi- 
num during the third quarter of this 
year. As a result of this decision there 
will be approximately 400 million addi- 
tional pounds of aluminum available to 
the three producers, Alcoa, Reynolds, and 
Kaiser. Pursuant to the Government’s 
guaranteed market contracts with these 
producers, by which new facilities for 
producing aluminum were established, 
two-thirds of this amount must be sold 
to independent nonintegrated users of 
aluminum. 

GSA and the aluminum producers are 
now examining methods to assure that 
independents will be appreciably bene- 
fited by the ODM decision not to stock- 
pile during the third quarter. Previ- 
ously Reynolds and Kaiser have taken 
the position that their obligation is to 
sell to the independents as a maximum, 
a quantity of aluminum not to exceed 
two-thirds of the output of the new 
facilities. 

I have maintained the aluminum com- 
panies should sell to the independents 
these amounts in addition to what they 
would normally have sold to the inde- 
pendents. Otherwise, it is questionable 
whether the independents would be 
benefited by a stockpile cutback since 
their normal or historical pattern of sales 
might exceed the amounts made avail- 
able by release from the ODM stockpile. 
In the past, only one producer, Alcoa, 
agreed to sell to the independents the 
two-thirds accruing to them by release 
from the stockpile in addition to the 
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amounts sold to them on a historicg) 
basis. 

I have been much concerned with this 
problem because of the serious shortages 
in aluminum facing the independents 
Therefore, it was most disappointing { 
hear at the time of the June 10 ap. 
nouncement by ODM that no action was 
being taken by that agency-to resolve 
or alleviate the problem. On two differ. 
ent occasions I requested the Director 
of ODM to take action to protect the 
independents and to insure that they 
receive cutback amounts as additions to 
the general pattern of supplies they had 
been receiving. From ODM and its 
Director, Arthur Flemming, we receiveg 
no action. They made no effort to help, 

Instead the General Services Admin. 
istration is now taking up the slack and 
is attempting to reach an arrangement 
with the Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser 
Cos., whereby an equitable histori. 
cal sales pattern will be agreed upon as q 
basis by which the two-thirds contract 
entitlements of the independents wil! be 
computed as additional sales to the inde. 
pendents. These negotiations now tak. 
ing place have as an objective a reason. 
able industrywide average which in effect 
will serve as a protective floor for the 
independents in future stockpiling cut- 
backs or releases. If a fair and equitable 
arrangement can be reached along these 
lines, then an important consideration 
in the aluminum expansion program can 
be effectuated. 


Secret Sessions on Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


by 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, written by the 
fearless reporter, Mr. Drew Pearson, and 
appearing this morning, July 5, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, is 
worthy of wider circulation and news 
coverage. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be reproduced in the RecorbD. 

The article follows: 

SEecrRET SESSION ON DIxON- YATES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The sudden Eisenhower decision to re- 
examine the dynamite-laben Dixon-Yates 
contract was preceded by a secret, highly im- 
portant meeting at the White House 

It took place on the morning before Ike 
issued his statement indicating the Dixon- 
Yates retreat, and was attended by Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, with Attorney Genera 
Brownell later called in for con tion. 
What worried them was possible violation 0 
the criminal code as charged by 
KEFAUVER when he discovered that Adolp! 
Wenzell, of the First Boston Corp 
helped arrange Dixon-Yates financing 
sat in on the super-secret Budget Bureau- 
Atomic Energy sessions. 

Though an alibi has been issued that the 
First Boston Corp. took no fee for arrang- 
ing the Dixon-Yates financing, the criminal 
code which Senator Keravver cited dot | Hot 
rest on the actual taking of money. +” 
was why Brownell was consulted. 
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Also worrying Admiral Strauss and the 
president was the fact that Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Of New Mexico, chairman of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, had sub- 
enaed the records of the Atomic Energy 
Commission showing what visitors had called 
on Admiral Strauss during the Dixon-Yates 
outa BACK DOOR EXIT 

The AEC keeps & careful record of every 
yisitor entering the building. He has to sign 
pis name, tell whom he is going to see, and 
is assigned an escort to take him to the ap- 
propriate office. Furthermore, the record 
shows what material, brief case, etc., every 
yisitor carries. 

And the AEC records subpenaed by Sena- 
tor ANDERSON showed that on January 20 
none other than Adolph Wenzell, vice presi- 
dent of First Boston, had called on Chair- 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Com- 


“oe With him, believe it or not, were 


mission. 

Fdgar Dixon, partner in the Dixon- Yates 
combine, plus Paul Miller, also of First Bos- 
ton. 

Furthermore, the AEC visitors’ record 


meticuously noted: “Mr. Wenzell left by the 
pack door carrying @ large envelope.” 

In contrast to this official record in the 
hands of Democratic Senators, the President 
had stated at his press conference that Mr. 
Wenzell “was never called in or asked a 
single thing about the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract.” 

CONFLICTING EVIDENCE 

In further contrast to the President’s 
denial, Dick Cook, Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, had admitted under 
oath on June 8 before the SEC that Wenzell 
attended meetings at the AEC, which con- 
sidered Dixon-Yates in January. 

In addition, Chairman Strauss himself 
was placed in rather an embarrassing posi- 
tion by the written record of visitors to his 
own AEC. Because last November, when the 
Joint Congressional Committee was probing 
the mysterious manner in which the Dixon- 
Yates contract was hurriedly O, K.’d by the 
President despite a 3-to-2 vote against it by 
the AEC, Congressman CHET HO.LIFIELD of 
California asked Strauss: 

“Do you know if Mr. Dodge was advised 
by @ consuliant who is now employed by 
any of the Dixon-Yates utility companies?” 

“I have no knowledge of any consultations 
that Mr. Dodge may have had,” Strauss re- 
plied, “or whether he had any.” 

Most of this information was in the hands 
of the eagle-eyed Senator Kerauver, who had 
summoned Budget Director Hughes, himself 
the former controller of the National City 
Bank which helped arrange the insurance 


financing of Dixon-Yates, to an extraordi- 
hary 8 p. m. Senate investigation. 
HASTY ALIBI 
Faced with all this, the hastily called 


White House meeting decided to give the 
President some kind of an out. So it was 
arranged for Gen. Herbert Vogel, Ike’s newly 
‘ppolnted head of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
th tity, to write a letter to the Budget Bu- 
Feau notifying them that TVA would no 


longer have to supply power to the city of 


Memphis, in view of Memphis’ own newly 
proposed city _— 

Gon sed city powerplant. Therefore, said 
ae Vogel, TVA would not need Dixon- 
ates power 

is ‘ually, this was not at all new. Last 
November 


‘he city of Memphis testified be- 
SEC, with an AEC representative 
_ that it would not take power from 


re the 


present 


Dix n-Yates, 

», Hetin, on May 18, Mayor Frank Tobey, of 
Pals, Wrote General Vogel that it would 
ho : ‘ke Dixon-Yates power. 


in Dixon-Yates,” wrote Mayor Tobey, 
,.... Position of the city of Memphis has, 
~;, e outset, been clear and unequivocal. 
», ...> ‘neonceivable that Memphis should 
~ “pendent upon a source of power which 
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is clearly inconsistent with the continued 
growth and development of our community.” 

Thus, the facts about Memphis had been 
known for months. However, faced with the 
inquisitive investigative eye of Senator 
Keravver at 8 p. m., Vogel wrote Budget 
Director Hughes the letter he needed to give 
Ike a chance to get off the worst political 
hook he’s been on since entering the White 
House. Ike was summoned off the golf 
course and the statement was issued at 7 
p. m., Just in time to call off the Kefauver 
investigation. 





Federal-State Relations Report Can Be 
Valuable Guide to Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RecorpD, I include the following 
editorial from the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server of July 1, 1955: 


After nearly 2 years of study President 
Eisenhower’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has brought out a docu- 
ment of the first importance on the rela- 
tionship between Federal and State Govern- 
ments, 

As the first official study of that relation- 
ship since the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, it points out how we have departed in 
many respects from the original Federal sys- 
tem, but it shows that these departures, in 
view of changed circumstances, have been 
surprisingly small. 

The Constitution was written for a coun- 
try that was sparsely settled, mainly agri- 
cultural, with no great cities, and with a 
homogeneous population almost entirely 
English in origin. 

Since then all of these circumstances have 
radically changed. A country predomi- 
nantly agricultural has become chiefly urban. 
Some of the former farmlands are now among 
the most thickly populated areas on earth. 
And the homogeneous people has been di- 
luted by heavy immigration from all parts of 
the world. 

Through all this, however, the Federal- 
State relationship has remained. Its flexi- 
bility and adaptability have been demon- 
strated by the way it fits these changed con- 
ditions. 

Nevertheless, as the report shows, there 
have been some ominous trends toward cen- 
tralization of authority in Washington. The 
Commission does not seem greatly alarmed 
by this trend so far, but, if it continues long 
enough without check, the time will come 
when the States are mere administrative di- 
visions of an all-powerful Federal Govern- 
ment like French departments. 

The Commission sees the importance of 
maintaining the States and local govern- 
ments as independent entities, because they 
serve as training grounds for leaders in gov- 
ernment and fortify the principle of popular 
participation in government. 

They keep the people at all levels in closer 
touch with their public officials than would 
be possible if everything were directed from 
Washington. 

The report says, however, that the States 
must take the initiative in holding for them- 
selves and for the local governments the 
powers that they have recently been sur- 
rendering to the Federal authorities. 
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Only the States can strengthen the local 
governments by changing city charters and 
granting more home rule to counties. Only 
the States can bring themselves up to date 
by reapportionment. 

In nearly all States the constitutions were 
written and the basis of representation was 
established for an agricultural society. In 
most cases these have not been changed to 
meet the needs of the new urban populations. 

So the States, before complaining about 
Federal encroachment, must first modernize 
themselves. 

The report goes into the subjects of over- 
lapping taxes that deprive the States of some 
of their sources of revenue and suggests that 
these overlaps should be eliminated as far as 
possible, but not completely, because a too- 
hard-and-fast line would be difficult to keep. 

It attacks also the problem of grants-in- 
aid, which have been the most usual instru- 
ment for Federal encroachment on State au- 
thority. The report recommends that grants 
be reserved strictly for projects that have a 
national objective, and they should be held 
to this specific purpose. 

Since the Federal Government has the 
right to control whatever it subsidizes, the 
grant-in-aid gives the Federal bureaucracy a 
weapon that it can use against local govern- 
ments down to the lowest level. 

The report, it seems to us, is not vigorous 
enough in pointing out this danger to State 
and local governments that resides in the 
grant-in-aid. 

Altogether, this is a study of great moment 
to the future of the American Federal sys- 
tem. It does not make recommendations for 
specific legislation, but it can be used as an 
invaluable guide for future governmental 
relations. 

That is, provided it is not put in a pigeon- 
hole and forgotten, as has happened to too 
many reports of this kind. 








For Clean Campaign Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
three editorials which have come to my 
attention the past week. The first ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
June 24; the second is from the June 27 
edition of one of my hometown papers, 
the Tucson Daily Citizen; and the third 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on June 30. All of 
them are concerned with a bill intro- 
duced on June 23 in the Senate by Sen- 
ator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., of Mis- 
souri, and by myself in this House. The 
bill, H. R. 7001, proposes to allow indi- 
viduals to deduct political contributions 
in amounts up to $100 from their income 
for tax purposes. These editorials com- 
ment clearly on the merits and purpose 
of the bill, and demonstrate the sig- 
nificance and importance of the measure, 

The editorials follow: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

June 24, 1955] 
For CLEAN CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

Most politicians favor one feature of Sen- 
ator THomas C. HENNINGS’ proposed new 
campaign spending rules. They like the 
higher ceilings. These would spare national 
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committeemen the necessity of pretending 
that, so far as they know a $100 million cam- 
paign cost little more than the now legally 
sanctioned $6 million. 

But some of them do not at all like the 
Hennings bill’s provision for early and full 
reporting of every cent spent. They would 
rather have uncounted shadow committees 
spending uncounted dollars as the law now 
allows. But a man who periodically appeals 
for votes cannot say this frankly. The Re- 
publican minority on the Rules Committee, 
including Senator JENNER and Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY, just calls the measure “cumber- 
some.” It has nonetheless been reported 
favorably. 

For those who believe their political spend- 
ing is nobody’s business, the mildest restric- 
tions on slush funds must seem cumber- 
some. But the voter hardly sees it that way. 
Nor is he impressed by the argument that 
and accounting of funds locally collected for 
Federal officeseekers is an intolerable Fed- 
eral invasion of local authority, and that a 
ban on spending not approved by the candi- 
date would violate the constitutional rights 
of repudiated supporters. 

As Washington Post Publisher Philip L. 
Graham suggests, the sources of a campaign 
fund are even more significant than its 
amount. It is an old story that far too 
much campaign money comes from the 
underworld and favor-seekers. 

Mr. Graham’s answer to the problem is 
more novel but it, too, is not brand new. He 
urges $5 contributions by voters to the party 
of their choice. Beardsley Rum] asked just 
such gifts for Adlai Stevenson in 1952. The 
Post-Dispatch has more than once suggested 
that millions of individual $5 contribu- 
tions—or even $1 contributions—could meet 
the need without the unsavory implications 
and obligations now forced on even the most 
honorable candidates. In 1952 a dollar from 
every voter would have given the Republi- 
can National Committee $33 million and the 
Democrats $27 million—enough for the 
shorter campaigns made possible by radio 
and television. 

A poll shows that at least 16 million fami- 
lies are ready to make $5 contributions. 
Americans dig into their pockets for every- 
thing from the community chest to the re- 
cruiting of a better football team for Old 
Siwash. 

Senator HENNINGS and Representative 
Upatui, of Arizona, have introduced a sup- 
plementary bill which would encourage small 
contributions by making those of $100 or less 
tax-exempt. If adopted, this also could re- 
duce such devious devices as tax-exempt 
gilts to, say, veterans organizations which 
may then use them for political purposes. 

Congress can give impetus to a change in 
the raising of party funds—if it wants to. 


_——- 


[From the Tucson Daily Citizen of June 27, 
1955] 


EXEMPTION FOR POLITICAL GIFTS 


Representative Stewart UDALL, Democrat, 
of Arizona, from Tucson, has introduced a 
bill in Congress which raises attractive pos- 
sibilities. It would provide for a Federal 
income tax deduction up to $100 a year for 
political contributions. 

Individual initiative and individual re- 
sponsibility are considered cornerstones of 
our American system of Government. There 
has been a strong—and unhealthy—trend of 
late away from the individual and toward 
the mass in political campaigns and in the 
functioning of representative government. 

Candidates for State and national offices 
cannot escape all the pressures inherent in 
financial support of their campaigns from 
big unions, big business, or big individual 
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contributors. Even on a local city and 
county level, political parties and individual 
candidates have difficulty in getting rela- 
tively small campaign funds by means of 
many small gifts. 


A tax-deductible status for small gifts 
could conceivably encourage many persons 
to give $10 or $100 to their own party or to 
favorite candidates. Any sincere candidate 
would prefer the encouragement, moral as 
well as financial, of a hundred $10 givers to 
one of $1,000. And in turn, if more indi- 
viduals contributed to campaign funds it is 
reasonable to expect they also would be 
aroused to go further and take an active part 
in the campaign itself. 


The man or group that gives large sums to 
a candidate or party may have a political ax 
he wants ground in return. It is safe to say 
that a person who would contribute within 
the limits of a $100 tax exemption would be 
interested simply in good candidates and in 
good government. 


It will be interesting to see what, if any, 
reactions develop in Congress to the Udall 
proposal. It would be even more interesting 
to know how citizens themselves react to 
the proposition. 


-_— 


[From the Washington Post of June 30, 1955] 
Tax AID IN CAMPAIGNS 


Senator HENNINGS and Representative 
UpatL have demonstrated that there is 
something Congress can do about political 
contributions. The similar bills they have 
introduced in their respective Houses per- 
mitting citizens to deduct contributions to 
political campaigns from their taxable in- 
come, up to $100, could bring about a most 
significant political reform. These bills are 
designed to encourage greater participation 
by the rank and file in the financing of po- 
litical campaigns. In a broader sense they 
should help greatly to relieve candidates for 
public office from obligations to special in- 
terests and make them responsible to the 
people. 

A wholesale exemption of campaign con- 
tributions from taxation could be an unmiti- 
gated evil. It could encourage wealthy peo- 
ple to pour large sums into political cam- 
paigns and thus defeat the purposes of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. But the $100 limita- 
tion in the Hennings-Udall bills eliminates 
this danger and throws the emphasis on 
small contributions. No public servant is 
going to feel any special obligation to a con- 
stituent contributing $100 or less to his cam- 
paign. And the multiplication of small con- 
tributions from many sources is one of the 
best ways of enhancing the feeling of a legis- 
lator or executive that he is indeed a repre- 
sentative of the people. 


The bill ought to be enacted so as to make 
it effective in the 1956 campaign. As we have 
previously noted, political campaigns have 
never been so expensive as they are today. 
In some measure these expenses can and 
should be limited, but a self-governing peo- 
ple would be extremely unwise to deny to 
candidates for office the means of making 
themselves and their views known to the 
public. The simple fact is that government 
by the people is an expensive necessity, which 
must have financial support as well as sus- 
tained interest and alertness from the rank 
and file. Congress can aid the cause by mak- 
ing small political contributions tax exempt, 
as the Legislature of Minnesota has already 
done, but self-government can reach its full 
flower only when people recognize the obli- 
gation to support their party and their can- 
didates as they now support their churches, 
and their fraternal, educational, and chari- 
table organizations, 


July § 


H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVvgg 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker my 
good friend, Mr. W. L. Waldrip, of Mor 
Ark., has written me a most interesting 
letter as a part of his views and thing. 
ing on the recent congressiona] hearing 
on the land at Jonesboro, Ark. 

Mr. Waldrip is one of the fine agri. 
cultural leaders in Arkansas who, from 
time to time, write me giving me thei: 
thoughts on pending agricultural] legis. 
lation. This permits me to know the 
thinking of these farmers and pags it 
on to other Members of both Houses of 
Congress interested in improving oy 
various farm programs. 


Because of the timeliness of Mr, Wal. 
drip’s recent letter, and the thought. 
provoking views contained in it, I am 
placing it in the Recorp for the study 
and thought of the Members: 

Moro, ARK., June 30, 1955, 
Hon. E. C. GaTHINGs, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear TooK: For myself as well as in behalf 
of many other people, I wish again to thank 
you and the other members of the subcon- 
mittee for taking the time away from your 
many tasks in your office to come out among 
us hayseed, callous-hands, dirt farmers to 
observe and discuss our needs with us. This 
is indeed a true example of democracy a 
work. 

There were many things that I wanted to 
bring out up at Jonesboro the other day, but 
I felt to do so might appear that I was trying 
to hog our limited time. I wish herein to 
discuss a couple of matters that were 
omitted. 

First, this initial topic can be best dis- 
cussed by analogous reference to the human 
body, a system composed of numerous 0! 
gans; the heart, the lungs, the brain, etc, 
each of which has a very special and distinct 
duty to perform. Significant is the fact that 
even though these organs have distinct func- 
tions, yet they are very much interdepend- 
ent, one upon the other. The system is n0 
stronger than the ability of the weakest or 
gan to perform its function. In like manne 
our national economy is composed of many 
segments, of which agriculture is a majo 
one. Industry, business, agriculture, and all 
the other segments of our economy has 4 
specific function to perform, yet all are very 
interdependent, one upon the other. Fur 
ther, we can justly assume that our nai nal 
economy is no stronger than the ability 0 
the weakest segment to perform its Wor. 
Please keep this preface in mind, as I rele? 
to one of the other main segments of ow 
economy whose leader so ably exp yunded In 
support of H. R. 12. As you will recall, this 
very eloquent spokesman in his testimony 
was profusely abundant in his outpouring 
of sympathy for the farmer. In fact, sym 
pathy flowed so freely from his learnec states 
ment that we are inclined to feel much like 
the wife whose husband brings her 4 sit 
when he comes home late at night Natu 
rally, the farmer feels somewhat cautious if 
not skeptical. We gratefully accept this 
sympathy if it is genuine and well-meals 
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do beg of you—-who we in a way con- 
von guardian—to assay very carefully 
. offered sentiment of this nature and, 
all pias humanly possible, discern if such is 
at and not only @ subterfuge with a 
Te ehing content of an officious and mettling 
nature. If this CIO high offtcial is as genu- 
jne in his sentiment as it appears, well and 
ood, but if it is a glittering bait to lull and 
* ipordinate one segment of our economy to 
another, then the result would be as disas- 
trous as if the liver attempted to relegate 
the functions of the brain, or heart, or any 
other organ. We have confidence and faith 
in you to accurately analyze such instances. 

Secondly: I should like to discuss H. R. 
12, At an earlier date I wrote you admitting 
my meager study of this matter up to that 
time and made the tentative statement that 
it might be feasible to give the flexible 
price support legislation a try. Since that 
time I have made an intense study of this 
matter, and have definitely come to this 
conclusion. It is absolutely imperative that 
we not decrease the price of cotton or rice 
until such time we are assured a proportion- 
ate decrease in the cost of producting these 
commodities. The administration has many 
times made the statement that agriculture 
had to stand on its own two feet. That is 
absolutely true—as must a baby learn to 
stand on its own feet, if progress is to con- 
tinue, but if this task is thrust on the in- 
fant too early you will break its back. In 
like manner, if we permit any legislation 
which will result in the decrease in price 
with costs still soaring, you will inevitably 
break the back of a major segment of our 
economy—agriculture, I definitely am for 
H. R. 12, because as I see it, this step will 
give agriculture time to stand alone without 
breaking its back. As to how much time 
needed will depend on how much time it 
will take to ease the price-cost squeeze. 

We are all glad that the ASC recommenda- 
tions were adopted. As it has been this 
year, the arrangement was unfair and in- 
effective. Again, we do want you to know 
that we so much appreciate your work in 
bringing about this important correction, 
or at least a big part in helping to bring it 
about. 

We are looking forward to the rice meet- 
ing in Memphis as has been tentatively pro- 
posed. This would be a great opportunity 
to do needed and helpful work in the rice 
producers field. I would appreciate very 
much when such time is set, that you will 
let me know ahead as much as possible so 
we will have time enough to organize con- 
certed recommendations to present. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. L. WALprrP. 

P.S.—I would suggest that the time not be 
set until after the harvest rush, or if that 


would be too late then make it before harvest 
Starts. 





Japanese Textile Tariff Cuts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a resolution adopt- 
ed by the chamber of commerce of Char- 
mace, N. C., concerning recent tariff con- 
vonage made by our Government at Ge- 
cor 2 The resolution was adopted on 
“ . 30, 1955, and indicates a growing 
“cern on the part of the people in 
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North Carolina’s 10th District over these 
tariff concessions. 
The resolution follows: 


The United States has signed at Geneva, 
Switzerland, a document providing for the 
entrance of Japan into the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. In direct bar- 
gaining with Japan, prior to signing the 
document, the United States made substan- 
tial tariff concessions, including very deep 
cuts in the tariff on cotton textiles. 

Japan enjoys a tremendous cost advantage 
over American textiles with wages in the 
United States approximately 10 times those 
in Japan, and already is selling in American 
markets at a substantial profit. The Geneva 
reductions accentuate this advantage to the 
critical point. With Japan buying two-thirds 
of its raw cotton in countries other than the 
United States, the Geneva action threatens 
the only reliable and large-scale market for 
the American cotton farmer—the American 
textile industry. ° 

With approximately one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s textile spindles operating in North 
Carolina, and with approximately one-half 
million bales of cotton being grown and 
marketed in this State, these actions by the 
Government place this great textile industry 
of our State, and, indeed, our entire Nation, 
in economic jeopardy; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chamber of commerce 
of Charlotte, N. C., petitions the President of 
the United States to take immediate and 
positive steps to establish sensible, reason- 
able, and specific limitations on the amounts 
of foreign-made cotton textiles permitted in 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
congressional delegation from North Caro- 
lina. 

JuNE 30, 1955. 





- Tomorrow’s Answer Is You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the senior-class oration, 
delivered at graduation exercises at 
Stanford University, which is located in 
my district, by Mr. Tim Sharpe. The 
title of the address is ‘“‘Tomorrow’s An- 
swer Is You”: 

Tomorrow’s ANSWER Is You 
(By Tim Sharpe) 

My fellow seniors, graduation is now 
upon us. 

Who are we, this class of 1955? From 
varied backgrounds dnd distant homes, we 
arrived here 4 years ago, impatient to taste 
the sweet that is Stanford. For the most 
part, these have been happy and rewarding 
years. And each of us has now been blessed 
with at least the bare rudiments of educa- 
tion. Now, as individuals, we begin life’s 
real journey. a 

Who are we, this class of 1955? Each of 
us, in the briefness of less than a quarter 
century, has witnessed events of great mag- 
nitude: A crippling national depression, an 
all-engulfing World War, and today’s cold 
war, which threatens to explode into the 
horror of atomic warfare. In each of these 
great crises, the American people have shown 
they can meet the great challenges with a 
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resolute heart and a willingness, a desire, 
to give of themselves. 

And yet it is true that each generation 
produces its own peculiar brand of pessi- 
mists. In our national life today, they are 
popularly referred to as the “prophets of 
gloom.” And then, there are those who op- 
erate on the more personal level of life, those 
who might well be called the “prophets of 
doom.” But they both have one thing in 
common, and that is their product—sheer 
hopelessness. 

I am sure that we all hope for something 
more than hopelessness. 

These “prophets of doom” on a personal 
level are pessimists who try to justify their 
own lack of success or happiness by attaching 
their failings to other individuals, or to the 
times in which they live. It is this situation 
that I wish to discuss with you today. 

History clearly points to the fact that no 
one incident, and no one individual ever 
ruined another man’s destiny. His tem- 
porary happiness, certainly; and perhaps his 
ability to cope with his immediate environ- 
ment; but his total life? Never. 

Can life be a success? To each of us, suc- 
cess will mean a different concept: Public 
acclaim, financial reward, recognition of cre- 
ativity, philosophical wisdom, and the near- 
ness of our dear ones. Yet the hope to which 
most of us will only pay lip servicé through- 
out our lives, and not an active, living serv- 
ice, is that we may end life’s journey seek- 
ing only this success: To stand in the pres- 
ence of God Almighty and receive from Him 
this simple but eternal gift: ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

Many good and great men do not reach 
heights of fame, and are not chronicled by 
their current fellowmen. Indeed, perhaps 
most of our really greatest heroes have died 
unsung and unrevered because their very 
greatness lay in accepting themselves as they 
were, and going on from there. 

What is success then? Who is successful? 
Granted than Van Gogh ended his life in a 
maddened frenzy; granted that Socrates 
ended his with imposed hemlock; granted 
that Jesus of Nazareth was betrayed and 
humiliated by death upon across. Yet each 
contributed to a hungry and grief-ridden 
world a conviction that man is more than 
an assembly of chromosomes. Each could 
have been labeled by his contemporaries 
as ruined by his particular times and en- 
vironment. And yet nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Poverty, illness, lack of opportunity, heart- 
break, defeat after defeat; these have been 
the very challenges with which ordinary mor- 
tals have turned their particular hells into 
triumph. 

Indeed, it seems that if life is too easy, if 
individuals are too blessed, complacency and 
mediocrity set in. And by the same token, 
most of our country’s truly great heroes, Lin- 
coln, the Roosevelts, Eisenhower, just to men- 
tion a few, had to face and conquer many of 
life’s most difficult challenges in their early 
years, only to emerge years later as the Na- 
tion’s chosen and tested leaders in both 
peace and war. In their weakest hour they 
found the strength and courage to carry 
them through to the greatness of their fin- 
est hour—be it on the battlefield of war, 
or in the halls of great statesmanship. 

Understand, it matters little from whence 
the challehge comes or what form it takes, 
but it matters everything whether we are 
ready to meet the challenges of today—the 
tests of courage, character, and faith that 
each of us must face. Obviously, we can- 
not all be generals of armies or presidents 
of the United States, but this is no excuse— 
no escape—from not fully using our talents 
and gifts to fulfill the responsibilities that 
each of us will meet as we leave the quiet 
serenity of this university. 

The world walks the swaying tightrope of 
peace today, not knowing what the next step 
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will bring. Today we of the graduating class 
are faced with the possibility of a devastating 
war which could put democracy and the 
entire free world to its greatest test. If this 
great crisis be thrust upon us, the only hope 
for victory—yes; the only hope for survival— 
is the collective action of freedom-loving 
individuals. 

Yet we must not wait for the coercive 
thrust of war to make us conscious of our 
responsibilities as individuals in a demo- 
cratic society. Today we stand on the 
threshold of a new experience which will see 
us take our places in the world; our positions 
in our chosen vocations, in our homes, and 
in our communities. 

But what does the prospect of this new 
experience mean to you? This is the crucial 
question facing each of us today. 

What, then, is to be our future? Possibly 
to have lived a few short years and not run 
away is the best that is asked of us. Pos- 
sibly our task will be to live long years in 
dread and agony. But never let us fall heir 
to the fallacy that an era defeated us. No 
era—no master—ever ultimately defeated 
the man or woman who refused to be beaten 
by the great challenge each of us must face. 
We only allow ourselves to be ruined. 

And never let us be guilty of directing 
a jealousy-inspired criticism to those indi- 
viduals who, through their own courage and 
initiative—through their own abilities—have 
passed us by. Instead, let us be big enough 
to applaud their efforts and take genuine 
satisfaction in their triumphs. 

Some call it destiny. To a great many of 
us it seems more honest to call it the spirit 
of man. The spirit that has wavered and 
lost control and sunk to the soggiest depths. 
The same spirit which has painfully climbed, 
rung by rung, upward through suffering and 
self-betrayal to acknowledge at last the ever- 
lasting kinship of all mankind. 

Class of 1955, no person, no bomb, no 
War, no economic depression, no malicious 
thought or deed can ruin you. You alone 
are your most bitter or most benevolent 
judge. No other person or thing can ruin 
you. It is left to each of us ourselves. 
What happens now is a decision each’ of us 
must make. Thechoice isours. The future 
is ours. 

With confidence in ourselves and an abid- 
ing faith in Almighty God, let us step boldly 
and courageously into the dawn af a new 
day—a new future that waits for our answer. 


I Am the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of the House 
to a noteworthy public service performed 
by the Norfolk & Western Railway. It 
appeared in the form of a nationwide ad 
published in leading magazines and is 
titled I Am the Nation. Under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that the U. S. News 
& World Report ad of the July issue be 
included in the REcorp. 

The ad follows: 

I Am THE NATION 

I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is my birth certi- 
ficate. The \loodlines of the world run in 
my veins, becatise I offered freedom to the 
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oppressed. I am many things, and many 
people. I am the Nation. 

I am 165 million living souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died 
for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys, and Davy 
Crocket. I am Lee and Grant, and Abe Lin- 
coln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called, I an- 
swered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
Fields, on the rock of Corregidor, and on the 
bleak slopes of Korea, 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands 
of Kansas, and the granite hills of Vermont. 
I am the coalfields of the Virginias and 
Pennsylvania, the fertile lands of the West, 
the Golden Gate, and the Grand Canyon. 
I am Independence Hall, the Monitor, and 
the Merrimac. 

I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, 3 million square’ miles throb- 
bing with industry. I am more than 5 mil- 
lion farms. I am forest, field, mountain, and 
desert. I am quiet villages—and cities that 
never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Frank- 
lin walking down the streets of Philadel- 
phia with his breadloaf under his arm. You 
can see Betsy Ross with her needle. You 
can see the lights of Christmas, and hear the 
strains of Auld Lang Syne as the calendar 
turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. I 
am 169,000 schools and colleges, and 250,- 
000 churches where my people worship God 
as they think best. I am a ballot dropped 
in a box, the roar of a crowd in a stadium, 
and the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I 
am an editorial in a newspaper, and a let- 
ter to a Congressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I 
am Tom Edison, Albert Einstein, and Billy 
Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers, 
and the Wright brothers. I am George 
Washington Carver, Daniel Webster, and 
Jonas Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman, and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the Nation, and these are the 
things that Iam. I was conceived in free- 
dom and, God willing, in freedom I will 
spend the rest of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and 
a beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer on 
July 4, 1955—179 years after I was born. 


Jets for Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the comments expressed in an edi- 
torial urfder date of Friday, July 1, 1955, 
from the Omaha World Herald. 

Nebraskans, in general, share this 
viewpoint on extravagant, unnecessary, 
and dangerous giveaways and especially 
to Communists such as Tito. 
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A reasonable formula to help +thog 
who want to be friends of democracy 
and want to be free cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination include grant 
such as this. 


Nebraskans do not believe in a calcy. 
lated risk that will within the very neg, 
future give this Communist leader pos. 
session of the No. 5 air power in the 
world. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert jn 
the Appendix of the REcorp the editorig 
entitled “Jets for Tito;: 

JETS FoR TITo 


In these times it’s a little difficult even 
for the most consecrated globalist to make a 
plausible case for any part of the Europeay 
aid program. 

But of all the items included in the ¢3. 
285,800,000 bill now pending in Congress 
none is harder to justify than the proposal 
for military and economic aid to Yugoslavia, 

That country is ruled by the iron dictator. 
ship of Marshal Tito. He is a Communist, 
All his associates and deputies are Com. 
munist. The way they govern is indistip. 
guishable from the way the Red regimes {n 
other lands operate. 

American aid to Tito was started some 
years ago when he fell out with the Kremlin 
gang. This lovers’ quarrel was hailed by 
American globalists as proof that Tito was 
on our side. They tried to butter him up 
with gifts and loans, and by making a great 
fuss ower him in the American left-wing 
press. 

The inter-Communist breach is healed 
now. Marshal Tito recently played host to 
the Kremlin’s top roisterers, and is planning 
soon to return their call. In Belgrade these 
Red bosses—Russian and Yugoslav varie- 
ties—talked in terms of Communist solidari- 
ty against capitalism. 

Yet American propagandists for global- 
isimo are trying to pretend that Tito is on 
the side of the West. 

They are twisting and distorting the 
meaning of his comments on world affairs 
to make it seem that he is a great and true 
friend of democracy. 

And they are insisting, above all, that 
this Commurist dictator be kept on the 
American dole, that he be given a generous 
share of the money which the American 
Government takes out of the pockets of 
every citizen. 

When the aid bill came up for discussion 
this week, Representative Fu.Ton of Pennsyl- 
vania suggested that gifts of latest model 
American jet fighter planes to Yugoslavia 
be forbidden, until the American Air Force 
has all of those planes it needs. 

Doesn't that seem sensible? 

Wouldn't almost any American wish to 
have those high-flying, hard-hitting Jets 
based on American soil, where they could 
protect New York, Washington, Detroit- 
and Omaha—rather than Belgrade? 

Isn’t it obvious to almost any rational 
mind that there is grave danger in handing 
equipment of that kind to any Communist 
nation? 

Yet what a commotion there was i 
Washington when Representative FULTON 
made his rather conservative suggestion. 4 
body would think he was proposing to tea 
down the Washington Monument, or giv 
Manhattan Island back to the Indians. 

There is great force, an almost incredible 
zeal, behind the drive to give away Amer 
ica’s wealth and the savings of her peopl 
From what headwaters this power flows h#s 
never been fully determined. It’s an inter- 
esting subject and we offer it, gratis, to some 
open-minded young man or woman who # 
about to start work on a doctor's thesis. 
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Republican Fiseal Irresponsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago when the Democratic Party 
was endeavoring to give a $20 tax credit 
to the American people we listened to 
some unwarranted and unfounded 
charges about fiscal irresponsibility di- 
rected toward Democratic Members of 
Congress. This allegation of fiscal ir- 
responsibility was made by the Eisen- 
hower administration because the Demo- 
cratic Party was endeavoring to give ap- 
proximately $2 billion in individual in- 
come tax relief which would principally 
have gone to low income families. 

This tax reduction was necessary to 
balance the distribution of the tax bur- 


Pden equitably among all taxpayers. 


The so-called tax relief of the 83d Con- 
sress had cast our tax structure into 
imbalance by giving over 75 percent of 
the tax reduction to individuals with 
incomes over $25,000 and to corporations. 
It was against that background that the 
Secretary of the Treasury termed as fis- 
cal irresponsibility the recent attempt 
by Democratic Members of the Congress 
to give needed tax relief to our low in- 
come families. 

Mr. Speaker, to set the record straight 
I would like to point out an instance of 
true fiscal irresponsibility on the part 


s of the same Secretary of the Treasury, 


the Honorable George M. Humphrey. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to certain 
responses made by that Secretary of the 
Treasury to questions which I addressed 
to him during the recent public hearings 
held by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on legislation providing for a 
ene increase in the statutory debt 
lImit. 

In these hearings a distinguished Re- 
publican member of our committee 
raised the question of the proposed lib- 
eralization of our social-security laws on 
which the Committee on Ways and 
Means is presently working. These 
Democratic-sponsored amendments are 
designed to correct certain inadequacies 
in the present law and to make benefits 
available to certain classes of people 
that, in general, are now enduring real 
hardship. In response to an observa- 
tion by this Republican member of our 
committee to the effect that it would be 
responsible on the part of Congress to 
enact these long overdue changes in the 
social-security law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury said as follows: 

It would be an extremely serious thing, 
with the amount of debt we owe, to not pay 
our bills, It is unthinkable. 


At that point I undertook to set the 
record straight and to determine what 
the Secretary’s position was with respect 
to these amendments. The Secretary 
informed me that the proposed social- 
Security changes would very definitely 
“lange the national debt if the funds 
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provided for social-security were not suf- 
ficient to cover the obligations incurred 
by social security. I then asked the 
Secretary if it was not true that he was 
the managing trustee of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. He 
stated that he was. He agreed with 
me that the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund and costs of the 
social-security program are financed 
by the contributions made to the 
fund rather than out of the general 
funds of the Treasury but he volun- 
teered the information that if the con- 
tributions fall below the obligations of 
the fund it will be necessary to meet the 
deficit out of the general funds of the 


Treasury. I then asked the Secretary 
this question: 
Is it~ 


Referring to the trust fund— 


able to meet its current obligations, Mr, 
Secretary? 


To which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who had charged the Democratic 
Party with fiscal irresponsibility, re- 
plied: 

It can meet current obligations. I think 
it is very questionable that the fund is 


sufficient to meet its full obligations if they 
are incurred. 


I then asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whom I will remind you is the 
managing trustee of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, if it was 
his opinion that the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system is actuarially 
unsound. In response to this question 
the Secretary of the Treasury replied: 


Yes, under the present provisions of col- 
lection and disbursement. 


Mr. Speaker, the law requires that the 
trustees of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund report an- 
nually to the Congress on the status of 
the trust fund. The trustees are also re- 
quired by law to report immediately to 
the Congress whenever the trustees are 
of the opinion that the amount of the 
trust fund is unduly small. To date the 
Congress has received no notification 
from the managing trustee of,the trust 
fund—the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
any of the other trustees of the trust 
fund, either individually or collectively, 
thatthe old-age and survivors insurance 
system was not actuarially sound. In 
fact, in the report of the trustees on 
March 1, 1955, which is printed as Sen- 
ate Document No. 39, of the 84th Con- 
gress, it is stated on page 30 thereof, as 
follows: ‘ 

Accordingly, it might be said that in the 
1954 amendments, the increase in the ulti- 
mate contribution rate meets all of the ad- 
ditional costs of the benefits proposed and 
@ substantial part of the deficiency which 
the latest estimates indicated in the financ- 
ing of the 1952 act. 


Hon. George M. Humphrey, when 
wearing the hat of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is totally inconsistent in main- 
taining that the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund is actuarially un- 
sound with his utterances when he is 
wearing the hat of the managing trustee 
of the old-age and surivors insurance 
trust fund in assuring the Congress that 
the system is actuarially sound, 
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Mr. Speaker, the fraud is even more 
serious than that. I call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the tax 
recommendations of the President of the 
United States contained in his message 
to the Congress of May 20, 1953. In 
those recommendations he stated: 

The increase in the old-age insurance tax 
from #'4 to 2 percent on both employees and 
employers, now scheduled to go into effect 
next January 1, should be postponed until 
January 1, 1955. 

The old-age and survivors trust fund has 
now reached almost $18 billion. Receipts 
at present tax rates are currently well in 
excess of expenditures. The further addi- 
tion to the fund which would flow from the 
projected tax increase is not required. 

From now on, the old-age tax and trust 
accounts, while maintaining the contribu- 
tary principle, should be handled more near- 
ly on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the Republi- 
can administration is in the position of 
having Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey disagreeing with Managing 
Trustee Humphrey and with the Presi- 
dent. We are compelled to wonder who 
is right and who is wrong. 

In view of the fact that the Republi- 
can Members of the 84th Congress are 
desperately resorting to their traditional 
obstructionism in opposing any liberal- 
ization of the social security program, I 
am inclined to believe that the Honora- 
ble George M. Humphrey is talking 
through his Secretary of the Treasury’s 
hat when he condemns the actuarial 
soundness of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 

It is inconceivable to me that any 
President who even feigns any semblance 
of fiscal responsibility would advocate 
a delay in the scheduled increase in 
social security taxes without the most 
thorough and thoughtful consideration 
of the matter. 

It would seem that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is basing his charge of fis- 
cal irresponsibility in regard to the pro- 
posed liberalization of the social-secur- 
ity program on the same political ex- 
pediency and opportunism that moti- 
vated his charge of fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity when he opposed the $20 tax cut that 
would have meant so much to the aver- 
age American family. The administra- 
tion’s shotgun opposition is in keeping 
with what I have always regarded as the 
unstated underlying philosophy of the 
Republican Party to the effect that 
“what is good for the common man is not 
good for him unless the Republican 
Party condescends to give it to him.” 

The truth with respect to the actuarial 
soundness of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund is that it is sound. 
Furthermore, I am sure that I am correct 
in stating that it is the intention and 
conviction of every Member of Congress 
that the fund always be maintained in 
an actuarially sound condition. I think 
it is important to set the record straight 
on this matter because otherwise there 
can be no confidence in the social-secur- 
ity system on the part of the American 
public. 

The actuarial experts at the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are extremely able and competent in 
their field. The Committee on Ways and 
Means has always given careful consid- 
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eration to their recommendations and 
counsel in enacting any amendments 
to our social security law. In reporting 
social security legislation to the House, 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
always acted prudently and provided a 
tax constribution schedule that was con- 
sistent and in keeping with the actuarial 
aspects of the program. . 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these conflict- 
ing and inconsistent statements by rep- 
resentatives of the Republican adminis- 
tration, I would like to recommend that 
those representatives of the Eisenhower 
administration abandon their allega- 
tions of fiscal irresponsibility whenever 
they are opposed to something that the 
Democratic Party is trying to do for the 
welfare of our American citizens. 


The First Fourth of July and America’s 
Historic Shrines Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the July 3, last, issue of the 
newspaper magazine This Week 2 arti- 
cles of great interest in connection with 
the July 4 observation for the year 1955. 
One article entitled #*The First Fourth 
of July” is by Mr. Dumas Malone; the 
other, “The Seven Historic Wonders of 
America,” is by the famed historian, Mr. 
Bruce Catton. 

I ask consent that these articles be re- 
produced in the RrecorpD, and, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Catton’s listing of historic 
shrines, would add that many more 
should and could be added to his list, 
and, no doubt, in the future the list will 
be expanded to include others of our 
national shrines. 

Both articles, which are worthy of be- 
ing preserved, are as follows: 

Tue First FourTH OF JULY 
(By Dumas Malone) 

However the weather may turn out to- 
morrow, the day of this Nation’s birth, July 
4, 1776, was bright and pleasant. Thomas 
Jefferson, 33, youngest member of the Vir- 
ginia delegation to the Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia, noted that the temperature 
was 68 at 6 a. m., the wind was from the 
southeast, and the mercury rose to 76 in the 
heat of the day. 

In Pennsylvania’s brick State House—now 
revered as Independence Hall—from 40 to 50 
representatives of America’s 13 Original Colo- 
nies and Commonwealths had for several 
days been discussing the adoption of an in- 
dependence declaration. On this day, their 
debates didn’t end until evening. 

Above them in the State House’s tall, white 
spire hung a 1-ton, 12-by-5-foot bronze bell, 
known then as the Province Bell—now as the 
Liberty Bell. Cast in England, it had cracked 
while being tested in Philadelphia and had 
had to be remolded twice before its installa- 
tion in 1753. Around its crown, the bell bore 
an inscription from Leviticus: Proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof. 
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‘ An old bellman is said to have been sta- 
tioned in the steeple, patiently awaiting a 
signal from a boy posted at the door below. 
When finally, in the hush of evening, the boy 
clapped his hands and shouted “Ring! 
Ring!” the aged patriot yanked the rope that 
was to signalize the birth of a new nation. 
(Contrary to popular legend, the bell cracked 
not during this historic tolling but 59 years 
later, while it was being rung for the funeral 
of Chief Justice John Marshall.) 
TWO-DAY DELAY 

A resolution of political independence had 
been adopted by the Congress on July 2, and 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, had written 
his wife Abigail he felt sure that day would 
be commemorated by later generations. But 
the birth certificate of the infant Republic 
bears the date July 4, when a full charter 
of freedom was finally and formally ap- 
proved. 

Broadsides of the authenticated Declara- 
tion were ordered, hastily run off by a local 
printer on the night of July 4. His punctua- 
tion and capitalization were so erratic that 
the first printed version has been described 
as following neither previous copies, nor rea- 
son, nor the custom of any age known to 
man. 

The official parchment Declaration of In- 
dependence in the National Archives wasn’t 
ordered engrossed until July 19. It is 
headed: “In Congress, July 4, 1776. The 
unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America.” (The word 
united was inscribed in small letters to 
make a line fit.) But only 12 States ac- 
tually voted for it on July 4, because New 
York’s delegates weren’t empowered to do 
so until July 9. And the 55 signers who 
subsequently inscribed their names (on 
August 2 and thereafter) were not identical 
with those who had voted for the resolu- 
tion on July 4. Some of the latter had since 
left the Congress, and new, members had 
appeared on the scene. 

Jefferson, chosen to write the Declaration 
because of his felicity of expression, com- 
posed the historic document, without re- 
course to reference books or pamphlets, on 
a portable writing desk of his own design, 
in the second-floor parlor of a Philadelphia 
bricklayer’s home where he had lodgings. 
By June 28, he submitted a rough draft to 
John Adams and Benjamin Franklin to en- 
able them to write in their suggestions. The 
Congress later deleted references to slave 
trade and Scottish mercenaries, along with 
some of Jefferson's more high-flown passages. 
But the rough draft, scored and scratched 
like a schoolboy’s exercise, was treasured by 
its author all his life. 

The signers of the Declaration included 20 
lawyers, 15 planters and large holders, 7 mer- 
chants, 4 doctors, 3 businessmen, 2 farmers, 
a judge, a surveyor, a clergyman, and a scien- 
tist-philosopher-diplomat (Franklin). Their 
ages ranged from 26 to 70; the average was 
under 45. They ran the gamut from the 
continent's wealthiest men to plain men of 
the people. 

SOME SIGNERS WERE DOUBTFUL 

John Adams observed that some “signed 
with regret, and several others with many 
doubts.” It was as he affixed his signature 
that Franklin is supposed to have remarked, 
“Yes, we must all indeed hang together or 
most assuredly we shall hang separately.” 
Portly Benjamin Harrison of Virginia is re- 
puted to have boasted to spare Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts that his own great 
weight would insure his neck’s snapping in- 
stantly, whereas Gerry would probably be 
left kicking in the air for over half an hour. 
Hancock, who inscribed his famed signature 
about a third larger than -usual, is said to 
have commented that he did so to enable 
John Bull to read it without his spectacles, 
and to double the price on Hancock's head. 
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After signing, some of the men Withar 
into relative obscurity, leaving scarcely " 
trace behind. A considervble numb 1 
most of their fortunes in the subs 
Revolutionary War. The 
tinued in public service. 

The first to die was John Morton of Penn 
sylvania, in April 1777. The last was Charley 
Carroll of Carrollton, Md., often escribeg 
as the country’s richest man and the sole 
Catholic among these Founding Fathers 
He died in 1832 at the age of 95, anq Was 
the only signer who survived long enough 
t6 see anything faster than a horse—a raj, 
road train. 
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THE SEVEN HISTORIC WONDERS OF Amenica 
(By Bruce Catton) 


Question: “We are all familiar with thy 
Seven Wonders of the World,” writes Grant 
C. Vietsch, of Nashua, N. H., “but what ar 
the seven historic wonders of America?” 1 
get the answer, we called on historian Bruce 
Catton, who in turn asked several leading 
Americans for their choices. 

Answer: Month after month the automo. 
biles move along the American highways, 
Since the world began there never was 4 
movement of people like this. And especial. 
ly at this time of year, all America is op 
wheels, going some place * * * looking for 
something not to be found by stay-at-home, 

A great number of these travelers are moy- 
ing simply to have a look at their country, to 
visit the places that are so deeply embedded 
in the national memory that they have be. 
come shrines. They are traveling not merely 
from here to there but from now to then, 
seeking to get back into the past, and to find 
tangible reminders of some of the great mo- 
ments in American history. 

All across the country you can find those 
spots where bits of our past become very real 
and eloquent—a particular building, a cer- 
tain hilltop, a sleepy little town, a pile of 
rocks. Standing in such places, we are no 
longer alone. The past comes alive, and we 
see our Own lives as part of an endless, un 
broken procession; we understand a little 
better what it is to be an American. 

So the question naturally arises: Which 
are the finest and most precious of these na- 
tional shrines of ours? Which places ar 
most worth a visit? 

When this writer was asked to join in This 
Week’s question game and reply to that 
query, he felt the need of consultation, and 
so he wrote to a number of distinguished 
Americans asking for their guidance. Of 
each one, he asked: What historic shrines in 
this country seem to you to be of the greatest 
value? 

Answers were received from Irving S. Olds 
and Eleanor Roosevelt, from Paul G. Hof: 
man, and Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
from Cecil B. De Mille and Adlai Stevenson, 
from Dorothy Canfield Fisher, from Bernard 
M. Baruch, Carl Sandburg, Walter Lippmann, 
and Robert Frost, And this article is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the places that seemed 
to this eminent jury to be most worthy of al 
tention by roving Americans. 


1. THE VIRGINIA SHRINES 


The first “historic wonder” comes in three 
parts—the great Virginia shrines—Yorktow), 
Williamsburg, and Mount Vernon, !yil% 
within a few hours’ drive of each other. 

Williamsburg is both new and old: & ree 
constructed colonial capital, skillfully ™ 
created so that the auto traveler can, simply 
by parking his car and stepping out of it 
walk back into a past more than two (él 
turies old. Here is one of the places wher 
we began. Strolling about, you can {etl 
“Well, this is what it looked like then, this 
is how life was lived.” This dignity sd 
quaint elegance moved into our national 
bloodstream and are somehow responsible 
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for at least & 
Ps little farther along the road ts York- 
town, where men died amid the rattle and 
crash of cannon and small arms, and where 
g proud empire at last acknowledged the 
existence Of @ prodigious new democracy 
while impudent fifers shrilled a tune aptly 
called “The World Turned Upside Down. 

And north by & pleasant morning’s drive 
lies that great mansion by @ dreamy river, 
home place of one of the greatest of all 
Americans—Mount Vernon. 

There is little to say about Mount Vernon 
that has not been said many times. If any 
place in America is the American shrine, it is 
Mount Vernon. It bespeaks the man with- 
out whom, almost certainly, the Nation could 
not have come to birth; more than that, it 
also tells of a kind of society, a way of living 
and of looking at life, that go to the very 
roots of our national memories. 

Out of this luxurious home of a wealthy 
aristocrat there came, sowehow, an element 
essential to democracy itself; underneath the 
restless, eternally moving striving of our 
heterogeneous society there are calm and 
dignity and secure peace, 

2. THE PUEBLO OF TAOS 


And now, cross the continent, all the way 
to New Mexico—endless horizons, undimmed 
sunlight, great mountain masses that look 
misty-blue and insubstantial in the distance. 

Here is a village more ancient than any 
our European ancestors ever built in this 
country: the pueblo of Taos, a humped pile 
of adobe brick, preserving an Indian culture 
that was old before Coronado rode out on his 
romantic and hopeless quest. Here, too, the 
culture that the Spaniards brought with 
them is a living reality, the great days of the 
friars and conquistadors speak with a dif- 
ferent voice, and the long-ago lingers in the 
shadows of an ancient church, 

Our heritage is not all English Cavaliers 


part of the heritage by which 


and Puritans, not all of our roads began at 
Plymouth Rock or between the rivers on the 
Virginia peninsula; all nations and races had 
& part in building America, and Taos is a 


fine reminder of the fact. 
3. THE MINUTEMAN 


Now New England: the twin towns of Lex- 
ington and Concord, authentic bits of the 


colonial past. 

By the time history began to take shape 
on Lexington green and along the Concord 
bridge, people who had begun to think of 
themselves as Americans had lived along the 
eastern seaboard for generations. 

Yet here, in a way, is where we began. 
Here occurred the great act of defiance— 
defiance not merely of a blind autocracy but 
of the crippling past itself, which seemed to 
decree that men’s lives should be lived within 
harrow limits. 

The Minuteman ts a stiff bronze figure on 
& pedestal now, but once he was a living 
human being, with warm blood in his veins, 
and here he pointed the way for us * * * if 
they mean to have a war, let it begin here; 
the shot fired by this little stream will be 


heard around the world, since it is being 
— to make freedom a reality for people 
Who have not yet been born. 


4. INDEPENDENCE HALL 


Go to Philadelphia, next, to see Independ- 
ae Hall, Built with the grace and good 
oe that the colonial builders knew 
|W to put into their architecture, it never- 
oe ‘san ordinary sort of building—ex- 
a ; sat men used it to hammer a dream 
oe risking their necks to make good 

ssertion that members of the human 


= owe earthly allegiance to no one except 
“selves, their fellows, and their own 

consciences, 

. “ery likely the men of the Continental 
“sress were people much like ourselves, 
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with their full share of pettiness, self-seeking, 
and stupidity; yet out of their labors came 
something greater than any of them, and 
from this old building there still shines a 
light that lies along the pathway ahead. 


5. THE LINCOLN CABIN 


Not all of our American shrines are im- 
posing to look at. One of the greatest of 
them is very humble; a simple log cabin, 
built more than a century and a half ago 
in what was then tolerably wild country near 
Hodgenville, in central Kentucky. 

It was one of thousands of similar build- 
ings scattered across the western frontier, 
and nobody would ever remember it except 
that Abraham Lincoln was born in it. But 
you can go and see it today; it is enshrined 
in a marble memorial, and it is very much 
worth a visit because it is the birthplace not 
only of one of our greatest men but also of 
one of our greatest legends. 

It is a reminder, somehow, that human 
life has a miraculous element bound up in 
it. Out of this backwoods cabin there could 
come, in defiance of all probability, great 
strength and a brooding vision, a will that 
could set a Nation on a new path and an 
insight that could find a new birth of free- 
dom in bloodshed and suffering and the 
blinding, choking murk of battle smoke. 


6. THE ALAMO 


Now to San Antonio, for a visit to the 
Alamo, where Davy Crockett fell. 


Here again, surface indications are deceiv- 
ing. This is just an old church, surrounded 
now by a bustling modern city, a fragment 
of the past incongruously surviving in the 
midst of the present. But here is one of 
those places where men forged an enduring 
element in American myth and American 
character. 


Quite simply, they served notice here that 
Americans were up to something in this 
country that death itself could not stop. 
We “remember the Alamo” and we always 
well, as long as we have any need for that 
element in our national character that turns 
out to be so hard that it breaks the hammer 
that is pounding it. 


7. GETTYSBURG 


One more: a little town in Pennsylvania. 

Here again the past lives, not because of 
the archaic monuments that clutter the 
ridges and hills, but simply because the 
things that men did in and around this little 
market town can never be forgotten. 

Actually, the place does not commem- 
orate a great military victory—we were not 
fighting an enemy here, we were fighting 
against ourselves. Rather, it symbolizes the 
tremendous price that Americans have paid 
in the unending effort to perfect the process 
of making their expanding democracy a 
permanent, all-inclusive thing. In some in- 
explicable way, what was done here con- 
tributed to the freedom and the solidity of 
the national life we enjoy today. 


The battlefield, somehow, expresses that 
fact. What more can you ask of a national) 
shrine? 

The list of shrines could be extended— 
Fort Ticonderoga and New Salem, the Nat- 
chez Trace and Greenfield Village, Mackinac 
Island and Cooperstown and the California 
Missions, and many more. 


All of them are worth a visit. From each 
one, as from the places described briefly in 
this article, there can come a new apprecia- 
tion of the price people have paid for what 
we enjoy today, a sense of the mystic bond 
which unites us with the dreams and ideals 
and lofty hopes that went into the making 
of this country. 

The future grows out of the past. The 
past was rich and inspiring; it gives us the 
right to believe that the future will be the 
same, 
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Address by Past Commander Ralph M. 
Snyder at Flag Day Celebration, Avia- 
tion Post, No. 651, American Legion, 
June 14, 1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5,'1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 14, 1955, in the city of Chi- 
cago, Aviation Post, No. 651, of the 
American Legion, Department of Illi- 
nois, celebrated the 178th anniversary 
of the adoption of the American flag by 
the Continental Congress June 14, 1777. 
An address was delivered by the Hon- 
orable Ralph M. Snyder, past com- 
mander of the American Legion, a dis- 
tinguished and scholarly leader of the 
bar, whose eloquent discourses have 
stirred, inspired and influenced his au- 
diences and fellow Americans on occa- 
sions too numerous to mention. He is 
a member of the American, Illinois, and 
Chicago Bar Associations, and of the 
outstanding legal societies, a man whose 
patriotic devotion is known by all citi- 
zens of Illinois. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the address of 
the Honorable Ralph M. Snyder: 


Commander Lipsner, comrade, and guests, 
178 years ago today the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the flag of our country. It had 
one stripe for each of the Original Thirteen 
Colonies and a star for each. One star has 
been added for each new State. 

Our flag is a symbol, a symbol of freedom, 
purity, and determination. It was a symbol 
to Francis Scott Key as he walked the decks 
of an English frigate bombarding the fort at 
Baltimore. As he gazed between smoke and 
the early flecks of morning light our flag told 
him that he fort still held. 

It was a symbol which enshrouded the 
bodies of our fallen buddies of the great wars, 
telling us that they are forever wrapped in 
the glory symbol of the country for which 
they were willing to lay down their lives. 

It was a symbol with Washington at York- 
town, an inspiration with Jackson at New 
Orleans, a fiery challenge with Winfield Scott 
at Palto Alto, it matched the rugged deter- 
mination of Grant at Richmand and Appo- 
mattox, it beckoned onward to Dewey at 
Manila, lead Pershing at Sedan and Eisen- 
hower at Rheims. Proudly it flies over the 
once royal palace at Honolulu and from our 
ships and outposts encircling the globe. 

It stands for the dignity of man, the key- 
stone of our Government, the first govern- 
ment built as a compact between men, 


“Epaulettes of Farragut, 
Powder horn of Boone, 
Hawaii’s fateful morning, 
Shiloh’s fearful moon. 


“Bayonets in Belleau Wood, 
Song of Marion’s men 
Foxholes in the Philippines, 
Wake'’s grim garrison. 


“Lincoln's face, its sadness; 
‘That from these honored dead 
We take increased devotion.’ 
Other things he said. 


“Stars above our cornfields 
Morning-colored wind, 
Snow, and wood fires burning 
On hearths we leave behind. 
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“God of the hidden purpose, 
Let our embarking be 
The prayer of proud men asking 
Not to be safe, but free.” 


Our flag means more to us than any other 
fiag. First, we have more freedom and 
rights under it. Secondly, it means us indi- 
vidually because our Government is a com- 
pact between men. All other previous gov- 
ernments were formed as a compact between 
cities, leagues, states, and principalities. 

The United States is neither a dictator- 
ship nor a complete political democracy. It 
depends for its perpetuation on continuous 
and vital faith in the capacity of the indi- 
vidual for self-advancement. 

James Madison, writing in the Federalist, 
No. 39, said: 

“It is evident that no other form would 
be reconcilable with the genius of the peo- 
ple of America; or with that honorable de- 
termination which animates every votary of 
freedom, to rest all our political experiments 
on the capacity of mankind for self-govern- 
ment.” 

Democracy, as an equalitarian approach in 
all aspects of human relationships, results 
naturally from faith in the fundamental de- 
cency of human beings. 

Walt Whitman has poetically identified 
the individual, the very core of our govern- 
ment: 


“I swear I begin to see the meaning of these 
things, 

It is not the earth, it is not America who 
is so great, 

It is I who am great, it is you up there, or 
any one. 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, 
governments, theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows to form 
individuals. 

“Underneath all individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that 
ignores individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with 
individuals, 

The only government is that which makes 
minute of individuals, 

The whole theory of the universe is directed 
unerringly to one single individual— 
namely, to you. 


“O, I see flashing that this America is only 
you and me, 

Its power, weapons, testimony, are you and 
me, 

Its crimes, lies, thefts, defections, are you 
and me, 

Its Congress is you and me, the officers, 
capitols, armies, ships, are you and 
me, 

Its endless gestations of new States are you 
and me. 


“The war (that was so bloody and grim, the 
war I will henceforth forget) was you 
and me, 

Natural and artificial are you and me, 

Freedom, language, poems, employments, 
are you and me, 

Past, present, future, are you and me.” 


Now, look at this flag, in reverence, and 
adoration. 

Down through the pages of history, since 
it first was created, other forces have worked 
to replace it by symbols of their own. In 
1812, the British sought to return their em- 
blem which we renounced in 1776. The Kai- 
ser sought to replace it in 1917. A man 
named Hitler wanted to substitute a swas- 
tika in 1941 and even today there are forces 
which would replace it with a hammer and 
sickle. But still it flies proudly on, telling 
the story of toleration and of good will, of 
a Nation of free education, where the citi- 
zens of tomorrow can learn the truth about 
yesterday and today. It is the symbol of a 
Nation of industry which has become a home 
for millions from foreign shores who saw 
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in it so many of the freedoms and privileges 
which could not have been theirs in their na- 
tive land. It represents a Nation of equal 
opportunity where a boy from the slums of 
New York or a tenant farm in Georgia can 
rise to a position of prestige and power 
along with the boy who is born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. 

So, my dear friends, on this sacred day, 
June 14, 1955, as we celebrate the birthday 
of our beloved fiag, let us highly resolve, 
that the leadership of our invincible Re- 
public, shall bring peace, and freedom to 
all the peoples of the earth. 


Restore Free Enterprise in Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein an editorial from 
the La Crosse Tribune, La Crosse, Wis., 
in the June 30, 1955, edition of the paper. 

This is a splendid exposition on the 
question of free enterprise, and I com- 
mend it to all Members of the House for 
their attention: 

RESTORE FREE ENTERPRISE IN GAS 


Awaiting action in Congress, probably be- 
fore the week is out, is a bill to free inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas from Fed- 
eral regulation. 

It had been assumed for many years that 
Congress should no more set the price at 
which gas is sold at the well than it should 
regulate the price of coal, iron, or other ma- 
terials at the mine. 

In June 1954, however, the Supreme Court 
handed down a divided opinion which in- 
terpreted the wording of the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 as meaning that producers were to 
be under Federal control. 

The bill now pending, which in the interest 
of free enterprise should be passed, specifi- 
cally exempts natural gas producers from 
Federal control and aims to restore condi- 
tions to the 1938-54 status. 


Competition works to keep prices low at 
the wellhead just as competition works to 
keep any price low. The country enjoys a 
high standard of living because industry has 
been allowed to operate in an atmosphere 
of freedom, known as free enterprise. 

Competition has brought low prices and an 
abundance of the goods and services pro- 
vided by industry. Where there is a mo- 
nopoly or an exclusive franchise involved in 
supplying goods, regulation has justifica- 
tions, but it can only jeopardize the free flow 
and low prices that prevail when an industry 
is highly competitive. 

Before Federal price fixing, natural gas 
was a fast-growing, low-priced fuel and 
promised so to remain. Only 10 percent of 
the consumer price goes to the producer— 
the rest goes for cost of transporting the gas 
and distribution in the local market. 


Assurance of a future supply of natural 
gas with production at reasonable prices can 
come only by creating an opportunity for 
producers to explore and develop new sup- 
plies in the same competitive manner that 
applies to other industries. 

The President’s Fuel Policy Committee has 
reported in favor of freeing producers from 
control in the consumers’ interest. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission itself has said, “From 
every aspect of public interest and particu- 
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larly that of national defense, there 
be no regulation of gas production.” 

It is one thing to place regulation 
industry with the hope of benefiting the ec.” 
sumer, but it is quite another to have ma 
regulation destroy incentives, stifie initiatiy 
and thereby restrict supply and cayse high 
prices to the consumers’ detriment. ‘ 

Gas production for conservation PUrPoses 
has long been a matter for the State to 
handle. Federal regulation not only border 
on socialism, but it would interfere with 
sound State regulatory measures. » 

The old exhortation to write your Con. 
gressman and Senator bears some revision 
in view of the imminence of congressional 
action. We suggest a wire, in the belief 
that consumers will be better off if free 
enterprise in natural-gas production is mr. 
stored. 


should 


Shipbuilding in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as one 
who has devoted considerable time and 
energy to conditions in our maritime and 
shipbuilding industries, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an interesting article en- 
titled “It’s Slowly Working Out of Its 
Doldrums,” which appeared in the June 
11, 1955, issue of Business Week maga- 
zine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPBUILDING: It's SLOWLY 
WORKING OvT or ITs DoLDruMsS 


Local builders eye foreign-tonnage reports 
with alarm. Since World War II, United 
States companies have ordered 302 vessels 
(6.1 million deadweight tons) from foreign 
yards. This, the builders say, represents 4 
loss of $1.8 billion for domestic yards. 

Some, however, remain skeptical—especial- 
ly about Government spending for ships. 
They claim that when Washington starts 
trimming budgets, maritime money is the 
first to get the ax. As an example, they 
point to what happened in the House last 
month. The President asked for $102.8 mil- 
lion for ship-construction programs. This 
was hacked to $64.7 million, eliminating 
prototype vessels, 1 high-speed tanker 
2 cargo ships. Five tankers, part of a! 
tended trade-in-and-build prog 
also cut out. 

The House also cut $25 million from t 
$115 million requested to pay op 
sidies. This is money the Gi 
agreed to pay shippers to keep then 
parity, coastwise, with the cheaper operatiig 
foreign iines. It is owed under col 
tract made with certain lines that operate 
a set number of ships on specific routes 
Because of the $25 million cut, shippers com. 
plain, the money will be more thinly spree 
throughout the industry and payments wil 
be years late. One line said it had to bor 
row money at interest to operate, which 
made it impossible to put in any orders /% 
new ships. Ss 

But Government spending on the Navj 
is keeping most yards alive. A Dilll ara 
lar program for the modernization % * 
ships and expansion of the fleet }s es 
underway. The biggest job for prvs" 
yards is an order for 3 Forrestal 
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arriers, costing about $200 million apiece. 
L R. Sorenson, production manager for 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
told the Senate Merchant Marine Subcom- 
“Tf it had not been for the naval con- 


C 


ects we probably would have to go out 
of business.” Sorenson added that a year 
ago his yard had 5,500 men working on mer- 
chant ships, while today there are only 50 
men there working on a single commercial 
tanker. In the Navy section of the yard, 


yever, there are about 8,500 men working 
new fleet orders. 
CHEAP LABOR 

The big reason that domestic yards are 
losing out is that foreign yards can trim 
prices way below United States bids because 
of their cheap labor supply. The Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers gives 


hov 
on 


these basic hourly wages for yard workers: 
United States, $1.80; Scandinavia, 80 cents; 
Great Britain, 54 cents; Germany, 40 cents; 
Holland, 38 cents; Italy, 33 cents; and Japan, 
10 cents. 

Several United States yards are getting 


around this problem by pursuing this cheap 
jabor to its home base. National Bulk Car- 


riers, Inc., has closed down its Virginia yard 
and moved to Kure, Japan. Gibbs Corp., of 
Jacksonville, Fla., has moved to the Domini- 
can Republic, where labor costs run about 


15cents an hour. Gibbs opened a portion of 


the yard last month. Eventually it will 
have 5 drydocks, including 1 that will 
be big enough to house the Queen Elizabeth. 

Gibbs plans to build the hulls in the Do- 


minican Republic, then tow them to Ameri- 
can yards for the more exacting process of 
fitting out. The final cost, according to the 
company, will “be competitive with the cost 
of a ship built anywhere in the world.” 
Gibbs believes the yard might become the 
hub of a shipbuilding and repair boom as 
trade increases with South America. The 
main headache now is the siave-labor tag 
that United States unions put on the deals. 
HARD HIT 


Gibbs says it took a look at what was going 
on (or not going on) in other east coast yards 
and decided to move out. Sun Shipyards, 
Chester, Pa., with capacity for 12 ships now 
has only two in the ways. ;Bethlehem Steel 
Co's Fore River yard, Quincy, Mass., with 13 
available slips has only 2 Navy destroyers un- 
der construction. 

The Bethlehem yard really has been hit. 
In World War II days, it employed 32,000 
workers; today, only 3,350. But there is a 
sort of negative form of optimism at Fore 
River that seems to be common to the whole 
industry: “If we can hold out until the end 
of the year—things are going to be much 


better.” The optimism has been kindled by 

Government maritime programs that are 

just beginning to take blueprint form. 
Immediate prospects for Bethlehem are 


8 Navy destroyers and 2 $30-million Moore- 
McCormack passenger ships. The Moore-Mc- 
Cormack bids will be out July 12 and Bethle- 
hem hopes to get them. Grace Line also will 
be in the market for two $20-million pas- 


oe ewe liners, but no bid dates have 
een set. 


INSECURITY 

The negative side of the optimism comes 
from the insecure feeling caused by the lag 
betwee n the shipbuilding program and ac- 
‘ual construction. There are delays in con- 
tract awards, switches in appropriations, and 
&Narled des 


ign problems. The work prob- 
ably will be there next year and the year 
alter, most builders say, but they are not 
ag the labor supply will be there when the 
ante do come through. During the 
ce skilled workers are moving into other 
“—@ great many to other parts of the 
country, 
inn took several ships on a distress 
eee cost just to try to hold the 
w£aUon together until the present Mari- 
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time Administration building programs take 
shape. So far the programs have been spread 
out this way: 

Under construction by fall, will be 6 cargo 
ships, 11 tankers, 4 special design ships (ice- 
breakers), 2 hull and engine conversion jobs; 
total cost, $160.1 million. 

Scheduled to start by December 31, 1955, 
are 4 passenger ships (Moore-McCormack and 
Grace), 2 passenger cargo, 19 tanks (4 are in 
doubt), and 9 engine conversion jobs; total 
cost, $318.1 million. 

Planned for 1956-57 are 2 passenger ships, 
4 passenger-cargo vessels, 3 cargo, 15 tankers 
(5 were cut out by the House but might be 
restored by the Senate), and 5 conversion 
jobs (3 cut by House, Senate might restore 
2). Total cost if Senate restores the money 
the House cut will be $183.3 million. 


HELP IN THE OFFING 


This program is just one part of a Federal 
shipbuilding bundle being tied together in 
Washington. The bundle is designed to 
make it easier for private enterprise to invest 
in ships. Here is what is already under way: 

Construction subsidies and payment for 
national defense features built into ships 
(the Government pays the difference in the 
cost of building a ship in United States yards 
against what foreign yards charge). 

A trade-in program designed to add old 
tankers to the reserve fleet and get new ones 
in operation. Companies sell tankers (10 
years or older) to the Government on condi- 
tion they build new ones in United States 
yards. Steps are being taken to extend this 
program to cargo vessels. 


LIBERALIZED MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


The Government plans to insure ship con- 
struction mortgages, including interest and 
90 percent of the unpaid balance up to 20 
years. The entire unpaid balance can be 
included if the vessel is designated as a 
special-purpose vessel. This 100 percent in- 
surance feature has been the object of a 
squabble over a current tanker financing 
deal. Builders say Navy requirements make 
the ships special purposes, the Government 
says the design is general enough. 

Government construction of prototype 
ships. Two new cargo vessels and one tanker 
meeting both commercia'’ and military needs 
have been designed by the Maritinre Admin- 
istration and are being drawn up for con- 
struction. 

A possible field for a future program might 
be atomic ships. The President’s atomic 
show ship and research activities by various 
yards indicate considerable future spending 
on nuclear propulsion with a lot of money 
coming from the Government. George Kil- 
lion, president of American President Lines, 
says his company is interested in operating 
an atomic ship, and is ready to work out the 
details with the Government. 


POT BOILERS 


Although atomic propulsion is the big 
thing for the future, other experiments are 
being made with conventional propulsion 
that may prove of more immediate benefit to 
owners and builders. The Government has 
been experimenting with diesel engines using 
cheap bunker “C” fuel, gas turbines with 
controllable pitch propellers, and a free pis- 
ton, generator-gas turbine combination. 

The major goal (as far as Washington is 
concerned) for all shipbuilding programs is 
to keep a nucleus of skilled workers available 
for an emergency. Rear Adm. Wilson D. Leg- 
gett, Jr., told the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine Activities: “The situation in 
our private shipyards is so critical that I 
have grave concern whether the industry 
can meet mobilization production sched- 
ules.” Right now there are only about 4,500 
workers employer in civilian construction. 
The critical minimum, according to the Navy, 
is 36,000 workers. 

Peak employment under the present pro- 
gram schedule won’t come until the fall of 
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1956, when about 23,000 workers are expected 
to be on the job. Taking an average of 2 
years to complete a ship after the contract 
has been awarded, employment after the 
1956 peak should remain high for some time. 

Private yards now have 15 new ships and 
2 conversion jobs underway and 4 new ships 
to start soon, with an estimated 34 more 
contracts to be awarded before the end of 
the year. This will be enough nourishment 
for the “starved” yards to keep construction 
crews in condition for the big push next 
year and the year after. 

Even with the Government benefits going 
to shippers building in United States yards, 
more and more companies are going abroad. 
The 15 ships now being built in the United 
States can be compared with a total of 423 
in Great Britain and 241 in Germany. Right 
now, there are about 90 vessels belonging to 
United States companies under construction 
in foreign yards. Builders hope that when 
the present Government programs get roll- 
ing, some of these companies buying foreign- 
built ships will return to the fold. 


SPURS 


Another hope for United States builders 
is the problem of block obsolescence facing 
the American merchant marine today. By 
the mid-1960’s, approximately 80 percent of 
the current operating fleet will be 20 years 
old. Theoreticaliy, ships become obsolete 
after 20 years and if they were replaced on 
time, work would overflow the yards. All 
ships reaching the 20-year mark will not be 
replaced, but enough new construction is 
expected to sell the Government on building 
early to avoid the rush. 

Another spur to future building is the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which has inspired inter- 
est in the Great Lakes area as a shipbuilding 
ground. United States Lines plans to build 
five fast freighters (costing around $2 mil- 
lion apiece) designed for the new Atlantic- 
Great Lakes route. 

At present, the foreign ships have this 
route practically to themselves—the leaders 
being the Scandinavians, Germans, and Brit- 
ish. In Germany, one yard operated by 
Blohm & Voss (former U-boat builders) is 
concentrating on what they call “combi- 
ships” for the shallow-water trade. These 
ships will be 10,000 tons or under, and will 
be of the passenger-cargo variety. 





Eighty-fourth Session Beats 1953 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Vincent J. Burke: 

EIGHTY-FOURTH SESSION Beats 1953 CONGRESS 


The Democratic-controlled 84th Congress 
is running far ahead of its Republican-domi- 
nated predecessor in the sheer number of 
bills approved to date, official records showed 
yesterday. 

During its first 6 months, the current 
Senate passed 700 bills and resolutions. This 
was 67 percent more than were approved 
by the GOP-controlled Senate in 1953. The 
House passed 860 measures, 44 percent more 
than in January-June 1953. 

The record of the &th Congress became 
@ political issue last week when Senate 
Democratic Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON listed 
its achievements and criticized President 
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Fisenhower’s 1954 campaign forecast that a 
Democratic Congress would mean a cold war 
between the Capitol and the White House. 

Mr. Eisenhower promptly challenged JoHN- 
SON’s statement, reeling off a long list of 
bills he wants Congress to pass this year. 
He declared “someone is confused as to where 
credit lies or blame” should be attached for 
actions of the Democratic-steered Congress. 

Through June 30, the Senate passed its 
700 measures in 414 hours and 38 minutes of 
deliberation. It took the Senate in the 83d 
Congress 542 hours and 55 minutes to pass 
419 measures in the corresponding period 
of 1953. 

The current House spend 345 hours and 39 
minutes in session through June 30 to pass 
its 860 measures. Two years ago, it was in 
session 42 minutes longer and approved 596 
measures. 

Republicans argue that any exact com- 
parison is unfair because it took the new 
Eisenhower administration some time in 1953 
before it could develop a legislative program. 
Work on money bills was delayed 2 years ago 
while the new administration revised the 
budget estimates of the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

The only legislation that comes before 
every Congress is money bills to carry the 
various branches and departments of Gov- 
ernment through the new fiscal year. 

Before fiscal 1956 started Friday, the pres- 
ent Congress had completed action on eight 
regular appropriations bills, including the 
huge $31,882,815,726 defense money bill. 

Two years ago, the Republican-controlled 
83d Congress got only one regular money bill 
under the wire before July 1. It didn’t finish 
work on the bill to carry the Armed Forces 
through the new fiscal year until July 29. 

The ist session of the 83d Congress ad- 
journed August 3. Democratic leaders of the 
current Congress hope to complete the work 
of this session by July 30. 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp showed Mr. 
Eisenhower had signed 111 public bills and 
132 private bills through June 30. Two 
years ago, he signed 100 public measures and 
76 private bills by June 30. 


Independence Day Is Time of Reflection 
for all Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Independ- 
ence Day traditionally is a time of reflec- 
tion for all Americans—a period of giv- 
ing thought to the intangibles of our 
national heritage. In this connection, 
there have recently appeared in two of 
the fine weekly newspapers of the Fourth 
District of Tennessee, editorials which 
put into words the reflective thoughts of 
the day of many citizens. One which is 
from the Jackson, Tenn., County Sen- 
tinel is entitled “Primer for Americans” 
and the other, from the Hartsville, Tenn., 
Vidette, published in Trousdale County, 
Tenn., is entitled “Independence Day 
1776-1955.” 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these fine editorials be included in the 
REcorD. They follow: 

PRIMER FOR AMERICANS 
(By Fred L. Tardy) 

You live in the United States of America. 

You are an American. Real Americans like 
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their country. They are proud of it. They 
think it is a good place to live. And they 
want to keep it good—to keep it getting 
better all the time. 

Why is America the way it is? What makes 
it a good place to live? The answer is simply 
this: 

Throughout our history most Americans 
have believed that every person has certain 
rights and duties and responsibilities. 

Americans have believed that there are 
certain things people should do, and things 
they should not do. 

They have also believed in certain things 
that people are, and are not. 

These things that people believe are called 
principles. This book is an attempt to state 
the principles of America in simple, primer 
fashion so that you can understand them, 
learn them, and remember them. 

This is important. It was because earlier 
Americans believed in these principles and 
guided their lives by them, that America has 
grown to be the good place it is. 

If all of us learn and remember these 
principles—if we also guide our lives by 
them—then we can help to keep America 
growing better, and better, and better. 

And if we follow these principles of Amer- 
ica, we can help make the world a better 
place to live in, too. 

The principles of America are these— 

1. Each person is of importance and value 
as an individual. 

This is the cornerstone—the foundation of 
all our other beliefs in a person’s right to 
live his own life, to speak for himself, to 
choose and change his leaders. 

From it comes our hatred of those “isms 
under which the individual has no value or 
importance as a person, but is only one of 
many unimportant people who have to live 
the way their leaders tell them to. 

Coming directly from that first principle 
are two others that are also part of the 
foundation of Americanism. 

2. We believe that all men should enjoy 
personal freedom. 

3. We believe that all men are created 
equal. 

It is worth noting that the Declaration of 
Independence expressed the belief that all 
men are created equal. It did not state or 
imply a belief that men develop equally or 
have equal ability, or that they should ever 
be forced to an exact equality of thought, 
speech, or material possessions. 

That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. 

In our Constitution, and in other laws of 
our land, there are set down principles to 
protect the rights and freedoms and equality 
of individuals. 

4. The right to freedom of speech. 

This includes freedom of the press, of 
radio, of motion pictures, of every means 
by which man may express his thoughts. 

5. The right to freedom of assembly. 

As we believe in the right of individual 
actions, so we believe that individuals should 
be free to act together. 

6. The right to freedom of worship. 

Not only is the individual free to worship 
as he will, but religions themselves are free 
and equal. 

7. The right to security of person and 
property. 

Not just 1 but 3 amendments to the Con- 
stitution (4th, 5th, and 14th) protect against 
illegal search and seizure, or loss of life, 
liberty, or property, without “due process of 
law.” 

8. The right to equal protection before the 
law. 

As individuals are equally important, so 
laws must apply equally to all, without 
special privileges for any group. 

9. The right to freedom from slavery. 

This includes “the right to quit,” for no 
individual may be forced to work for an- 
other, 
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10. The right to petition the Government 
The right of the individual to “petiti,” 
the Government for redress of - 
BTievances» 
is evidence of the American belief that Goy 
ernment is the servant, not the master f 
the people. ™ 

11. The right to vote for 
choice. : people et your 

This is the individual’s most potent Weap. 
on in the protection of his rights and free. 
doms * * * a weapon that to be effective 
must be constantly and wisely used, 

Other principles hold that every man has— 

12. The right to a good education. 

13. The right to live where he pleases 

14. The right to work where he wants to 

15. The right to belong to an organization 

16. The right to own property. 

17. The right to start his own business, 

18. The right to manage his own affairs, 

19. The right to make a profit or to fai 
depending on his own ability. 

There are other, similar rights of indiyiq. 
ual action which are principles of America 
but all of these individual rights may be 
combined in these two broad principles— 

20. Every man is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 

There are also limiting principles. 

Principles of individual freedom sometime 
clash with those of individual equality, 
Therefore, our rights as individuals must 
be limited and those limitations are them. 
selves principles. 

22. The rights of any individual shal! not 
interfere with those of other individuals. 

Your right to swing your arms stops where 
the other fellow’s nose starts. 

23. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the welfare of the people. 

Freedom of speech does not give the indi- 
vidual the right to shout “fire” in a crowded 
theater. 

24. Every individual owes obedience to the 
laws under which he lives. 

The individual has the right to talk against 
a law, to work and vote to change that law, 
but not to disobey that law. 

Principles that are patterns of behavior, 

Many of our principles of individual free- 
dom and equality are guaranteed to us by 
law. But we have other beliefs—other gen- 
eral rules of action and conduct that have 
grown to the status of principles—and these, 
too, are foundations of Americanism. 

25. A man shall be judged by his own 
record. 

A man’s family background, his race of 
his religion, is not as important as what that 
man himself can do, for Americans believe 
@ man must stand on his own feet. 

26. A man is free to achieve as much as he 
can. 

We believe that where any boy may b- 
some President, where any man may achieve 
greatness, there is the greatest incentive for 
every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything, a man should be 
willing to work. 

Americans have always known that “youl 
don’t get something for nothing”; that 0 
get anything takes a willingness to work 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good job, 

Add to “willingness to work’’ the ability 
to produce results and the combination 5 
the basis for most individual achievement 
in our country. 

29. Every man has the right to a fair share 
of the results of his work and his ability. 

Because of this belief, America has 00 
only produced more goods, but they have 
been more fairly and more widely shared 
by more people than in any other county. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to 
provide for himself. ; 

The only true security for any individusl 
is the opportunity, the ability, and the deter 
mination to work and plan and save for his 
own present and future. Self-reliance . 
vital to individual independence and pél* 
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1 freedom. No man can be “proud and 
depends on others for his security. 

31, When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should be 
assumed by others. 

We believe that no one should starve, or 
be without adequate clothing and shelter, so 
those who have more than their basic needs 
share the responsibility of providing the es- 
centials of security for those who need help. 
99 Each individual must deal fairly with 


others. 
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fairness, and personal integrity 


Honesty 
are virtues that help free and independent 
individuals get along with each other with- 
out losing their independence. 


93, Fair and free competition is a good 


thing 
Americans have always believed that com- 


among individuals or groups en- 


DB 10n 
eae greater effort which in turn brings 
greater penefits to all. 

34. Cooperation among individuals is vital. 

“The freedom to compete vigorously ac- 
companied by a readiness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly for the performance of community 
and national functions, together make our 
system the most productive on earth.” 
“principle of individual responsibility— 
Freedom for individuals carries with it an 


equal responsibility to use that freedom 
wisely. If we wish to remain free, we must 
faithfully fulfill this responsibility. 

35. The individual is responsible for him- 
self and his family. 

He must protect them and provide for their 
present and future well-being. 

36. The individual has responsibilities to 
the group of which he is a part. 

He must give of his best to his community, 
his church, his employer, his union, and to 
every group in which individuals cooperate 
for their mutual benefit. 

37. The individual has responsibilities to 
his country. 

He must be an active citizen, interesting 
himself in local, State, and national gov- 
ernment, voting wisely, thinking and speak- 
ing and acting to preserve and strengthen 
freedom, equality and opportunity for every 
individual 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world. 

Man's ho:izons have expanded. What hap- 


pens in the world affects him, and his actions 
can affect the world. Today, therefore, each 
man has a responsibility to act, and to en- 
courage his country to act, so that freedom 
and cooperation will be encouraged among 
the people and the nations of the world. 
FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 

Most of us have faith in our country’s abil- 
ity to move forward, to improve, to grow, to 
provide more and more individuals with 
more and more of everything they want and 
need in life 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make it 
Possible for more and more people to enjoy 
that which we produce. 

If we, the people of the United States, want 
. = a better life, spiritually as well as 
laterially 
sey = must stand firmly for our beliefs, 

r right 


our principles. 


There are those who would chip away our 
confidence so that their special brand of 
tyranny might creep into America. They 
must not succeed. So, let us ask of every 
Plan, or act, or idea— 

Pal With or against the principles of 
1erica? 





INDEPENDENCE DayY, 1776-1955 
(By Jesse S. McMurray) 


, _ hundred and seventy-nine years ago, 

- “gates to the Continental Congress from 

on Colonies defied the mighty 
igiand 


and King George III, and voted to 
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declare their independence by adopting 
Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence—the greatest document ever penned 
by mortal man. To sign the document was 
not necessary, but those 56 immortal leaders 
defiantly and boldly signed their names to 
what was to become a death warrant to many 
of them, through retaliatory measures im- 
posed by soldiers of the King. History re- 
cords that not 1 of the 56 signers of that 
greatest of documents ever regretted his 
action of wavered in his devotion to the 
cause of liberty. It is related that the great 
Benjamin Franklin, when the going got 
rough and deliberations deadlocked, arose 
and said, “Gentlemen, let us pray.” And a 
divine providence lifted the hearts and 
minds of those men above selfish interests 
and personal considerations and inspired 
them to stand fast. for those principles of 
liberty and justice and freedom that have 
transformed 13 struggling, straggling colo- 
nies into the greatest Nation ever conceived 
and formed by man. Ten years ago, repre- 
sentatives of 56 nations met to form a United 
Nations, that the principles of liberty and 
justice and freedom might be extended to alll 
peoples of all nations throughout the world, 
that they might enjoy the blessings of peace 
and prosperity that we take so lightly. That 
some progress has been made is evident, but 
the organization has fallen far short of ful- 
filling the mission it originally was to fill. 
Could it be that in the not too distant fu- 
ture, another Franklin may arise and say 
simply and quietly, “Gentlemen, let us pray.” 





Full Freedom of Captive Nations an Es- 
sential Prerequisite to Any Big Four 
Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 18, 1955, the President of the 
United States will meet at Geneva with 
the heads of the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 
This will be the first Four Powers Con- 
ference on the summit to be held with 
the Russians since 1945. The purpose 
of this meeting will be to explore the pos- 
sibilities of relieving world tensions. 

According to a statement made recent- 
ly by Mr. Herbert Hoover before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee ‘it 
has been agreed in the preliminary con- 
versations that have already taken place 
regarding arrangements for the Confer- 
ence, that each of the participants would 
be free to take up any subject which is 
believed to be a contributory cause of 
world tensions.” 

In this connection I would like to make 
the following remarks for the Recorp. 

As far as Europe is concerned the ten- 
sion started, when—after Hitler’s de- 
feat—the Red army occupied Eastern 
and Central Europe to the Elbe River, 
and communist expansion became a 
menacing threat to the continent. 

Since that time we have witnessed the 
subjugation, one after another, of the 
Central Eastern European countries by 
brutal force or fraudulent methods exer- 
cised by the Kremlin powers. 
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Before World War II those countries 
were sovereign states, forming an in- 
tegral part of Europe and of its cultural 
heritage, contributing to Europe's politi- 
cal stability and peaceful development. 

Speaking in this connection of Poland, 
this country fought on our side during 
World War II, it had an alliance with 
France and Great Britain and became a 
signatory on January 1, 1942, of the 
Washington Declaration of the United 
Nations. The Polish Government in 
Exile, residing in London, cooperated 
closely with the nations at war with Hit- 
lerites Germany, and was generally rec- 
ognized by all governments with the ex- 
ception of the axis partners. Polish 
forces fought under the Supreme Allied 
Command in France, Italy, Germany, 
Africa and took an active part in allied 
air and sea operations. 

It seems appropriate to remember 
these facts at the present juncture. 

Poland is today an enslaved country. 

The grim Soviet technique in depriving 
individuals and nations of personal free- 
dom and political independence was re- 
vealed in all details during the hearings 
of the Select Committee on the House of 
Representatives to investigate Com- 
munist aggression—and I therefore will 
not dwell on this subject. 

From a moral point of view, the Ameri- 
can people strongly resent this brutal 
Communist assault against the free na- 
tions of Europe. 

It is our national tradition inherited 
from those who inspired the Declaration 
of American Independence, to defend 
and promote freedom. We therefore 
abhor every form of moral and physical 
tyranny. 

Apart from ethical considerations we 
have a direct interest in the fate of the 
Central Eastern European countries and 
in the restoration of their national inde- 
pendence. We have assumed a large 
part of responsibility in maintaining 
peace and security in Europe. We 
should not forget that the Soviet-occu- 
pied countries are an essential compo- 
nent of the European Continent, and 
that the artificial line separating today 
the free from the enslaved is a most 
disturbing factor and a serious menace 
to peace. 

We cannot envisage a return to nor- 
malcy in Europe or believe in the valid- 
ity of security pacts as long as an iron 
curtain. is drawn over nearly 100 mil- 
lion Europeans, submitted to totalitarian 
Communist rule and denied political and 
personal] rights. 

This in practice means severance of 
all cultural and social links between the 
two parts of Europe, disruption of eco- 
nomic ties, compulsory political and mil- 
itary realinement of the subdued states 
against the West. 

The closing up -by Soviet Russia of its 
zone of influence from the Free World 
and the imposition of puppet govern- 
ments was followed by the integration of 
the subjugated countries into Moscow's 
military organization. The national re- 
sources of these countries, their indus- 
trial output, labor and skill have been 
added to the Soviet war potential. Our 
friends, the Poles, and the other nations 
linked with us by common traditions are 
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forced against their will to deliver the 
goods to the oppressors hostile to the 
West. It is generally estimated that the 
U. S. S. R. has gained a biological and 
economic surplus of about 40 percent as 
a result of the occupation of the nine 
captive countries. 

In spite of 10 years of Soviet oppressive 
rule there is abundant evidence that the 
spirit of resistance still remains strong 
behind the Iron Curtain. The people of 
Poland as well as of other captive na- 
tions in Europe do not morally surrender 
to their forcefully imposed Communist 
regimes. The resistance is silent with- 
out spectacular moves, it is rather of a 
psychological nature, very subtle, taking 
various forms according to circum- 
stances. Despite Communist propa- 
ganda directed specially against the 
United States of America the people 
behind the Iron Curtain maintain a very 
friendly interest toward America. They 
consider this country as the bastion of 
freedom and center their hopes on it. 

On the threshold of our talks with 
Soviet Russia on the highest level we 
should remember that behind the Iron 
Curtain millions of our natural allies 
are watching us with hope and extreme 
anxiety. 

Let us not deceive them, or lure them 
by vain illusions. 

Since Stalin’s deah Soviet diplomacy 
has gradually abandoned its rigid form, 
becoming more subtle and flexible. Quite 
recently it has shown unprecedented 
initiative. Soviet moves with regard to 
Austria, Yugoslavia and Western Ger- 
many, constituting a complete about- 
face in the position Moscow had taken so 
far, came as a surprise to the free world. 

When analyzing Soviet policy we 
should make a distinction between essen- 
tials and mere tactics. After all this ap- 
parent change of Soviet attitude has 
paid them a good dividend from the 
propaganda point of view although be- 
hind the smokescreen their objectives 
remain unchanged. 

Moscow’s initiative in the last months 
centered on problems connected with the 
Western security system. In other words 
it was an effort to weaken our position 
of strength. 

Moscow did not hesitate to make direct 
approaches to Vienna, Belgrade and even 
to Bonn, and we can still expect further 
surprise moves. This should encourage 
us even more to take the initiative in our 
hands. 

The Four Power Conference offers an 
opportunity to raise an essential problem 
on which peace depends—namely the 
restoration of freedom to the captive 
countries of Europe. 

On that score, we stand on firm 
ground from a moral, legal, and political 
point of view. 

I have already dealt with the moral 
and political aspects. 

Legally, the Soviets are well aware of 
the weakness of their position in view of 
flagrant violations on their behalf of 
practically all bilateral and multilateral 
agreements and treaties to which the 
U.S. S. R. was a partner. On the other 
hand the United States of America has 
in these agreements and common 
declarations of policy solid ground for 
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claims to restore peaceful conditions in 
Soviet occupied part of Europe. In the 
face of broken pledges by the U.S. S. R., 
to insist on respect of human rights and 
national independence is a moral obliga- 
tion and sound policy for the United 
States and its Western Allies. 

It, therefore, is essential to the future 
of the world and to the maintenance of 
the high position of leadership of the 
United States that at the coming meet- 
ing of the four powers, the representa- 
tives of our Government insist, as a pre- 
requisite to any agreements, that certain 
conditions be met with reference to the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

The restoration of independence and 
the creation of peaceful conditions of 
life to the captive nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe should be carried out un- 
der international protection and control. 
Such control must be insisted upon to 
give the agreements any meaning what- 
soever. 

It should comprise the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces to the prewar frontiers as 
well as of Russian military and police 
personnel, the end of every form of So- 
viet occupation, the release of political 
prisoners and return of deportees from 
Russia, freedom of activities for political 
parties and self-determination expressed 
through free elections. 

Unless such demands are made by our 
Government and agreed to by the Soviet 
powers, there can be little, if any, hope 
for beneficial results from the summit 
meetings. 





The Fund for the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include herewith an article entitled 
“The Fund for the Republic,” by George 
E. Sokolsky. It is disturbing to a great 
many of us to find the Fund for the Re- 
public engaging in the activities as set 
forth in Mr. Sokolsky’s article, but it is 
a matter of even greater concern to us to 
learn that Richard H. Rovere, author of 
the Harper magazine article, “The Kept 
Witnesses,” is a writer with a consider- 
able and well-documented record of 
Communist and leftwing sympathies. 
During the 1930’s Richard H. Rovere 
contributed regularly to the Communist 
publication, New Masses; and the general 
tenor of his writings at that time were 
in a vein consistent with the line of the 
Communist Party. It would appear that 
his political stripes have not changed 
materially during the interim. It is to 
be regretted that the Fund for the Re- 
public, made possible by American free 
enterprise, and benefiting from tax ex- 
emptions, should consider it necessary 
or desirable to utilize the writing services 
of one whose articles have been consist- 
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ently slanted toward the Communis 
ideology. 

I certainly approve of Mr. Sokolsky’s 
view that if the allegations made by yy; 
Rovere with respect to witnesses ap. 
pearing before Government agencies and 
congressional committees is correct a 
hearing to investigate the matter ap. 
pears to be in order and I would sugges 
that Mr. Rovere himself be subpenaeq 
as the first witness. 

The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald and Express 
of June 8, 1955] 


THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


When the Ford Foundation gave Pay 
Hoffman, its president, $15 million to form 
the Fund for the Republic, Hoffman Ceased 
to be the head of the Ford Foundation. Sin. 
ilarly when Robert Hutchins left the Forq 
Foundation, he found a position with the 
Fund for the Republic. Since then the two 
organizations have gone their separate course 
and, I understand, no love is lost between 
them. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the public mind, however, the Fund 
for the Republic remains in some manner 
related to the Ford Foundation and no steps 
have been taken by the parent to speak of 
its offspring in public as some speak of it 
in private. If then it is suggested that Ford 
Foundation money is being used for politica] 
purposes and therefore subject to reexamina- 
tion as to tax exemption, it is only because 
the Ford Foundation has avoided explaining 
to the public that a $15 million error was 
made. 

Meanwhile the Fund for the Republic has 
been antagonistic to all congressional inves- 
tigations and investigators, has teams all 
over the country ostensibly investigating 
the Communists but actually seeking to dis- 
cover what active anti-Communists have 
been doing. A very complex questionnaire 
has been sent to firms using radio and tele- 
vision programs to advertise their wares, 
asking in the minutest detail what their 
policies are concerning the employment of 
Communists or alleged Communists on radio 
and television. 


THE QUESTIONS 


In a letter addressed to such firms, the 
following questions are asked: 

““(1) Does your organization hold that cer- 
tain political criteria should be met by art- 
ists whom you engage, i. e., would you dis- 
approve of hiring an artist— 

“(A) Named as a Communist by a Gov- 
ernment agency? 

“(B) One who was an unfriendly witness 
before a governmental investigating body? 

“(C) One who stood on the fifth amend- 
ment before such a body? 

“(D) One who has been listed in such 
private organs as Counterattacks, Red Chan- 
nels, Firing Line? 

POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


“(E) An artist who in the public mind, 
or at least before a goodly section of the 
public, is deemed controversial? 

“(F) Any other category? 

“(2) If such criteria are to be met, does 
your organization leave the application of 
them to the advertising agency and the net 
work or do you take an active interest? 

“(3) Is it your experience that the em- 
ployment of controversial personalities hurts 
the sale of products? 

“(4) Are you satisfied with the way the 
question has been handled to date?” 

The Fund for the Republic has also be- 
come engaged in the free distribution ot 
books, pamphlets, newspaper articles, et 
One phase of political propaganda is the 
uninvited, unsolicited, unpaid-for distripu- 
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tion of material on one side of a question 
with the object of influencing public opin- 
jon. The fund has sent such material to 
clergymen, college presidents, and Federal 
judges among others. 

I have before me @ list of such material 
as received by one person who has asked 
for none of it and resents being made its 
recipient. AS I have not read all of it, I 
cannot adequately comment on it, but one 
article widely distributed by the Fund for 
the Republic is the Kept Witness, by Rich- 
ard H, Rovere, with a subtitle that states: 

SERIOUS CHARGE ‘ 


“At least 83 people have been set up by 
the Government in the trade of professional 
witnesses. One calls it “a racket” * * ® 
three are confessed liars * * * and all of 
them are exempt from security clearance.” 

This article gives me the impression that 
the Government of the United States, par- 
ticularly the Department of Justice and the 
FBI, is engaged in a conspiracy to frame 
Americans by the use of false and paid wit- 
nesses. It is the most serious charge that 
can be made against a public official. It is 
deserving of a congressional investigation, 
because if Rovere is correct, the security 
system is faulty and criminal in intent. 
Such an investigation could include the au- 
thor of the article and the Fund for the 
Republic, 





Natural Gas Prices: Reguiated or Free 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected that the Harris bill affecting Fed- 
eral regulation of natural gas producers 
will soon come to the floor of Congress. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Members of this House a provocative ar- 
ticle, “Natural Gas Prices: Regulated or 
Free?” carried in the July 9, 1955, issue 
of America and written by the Reverend 
Benjamin L. Masse. After citing the 
pros and cons of the controversy, he 
comes to the conclusion that only Fed- 
eral regulation of gas prices at the well- 
head can do the job of protecting the 
consumer. Mr. Speaker, I share that 
conclusion and ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

NaTURAL-Gas PRICES: REGULATED OR FREE? 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 


Within the next few weeks Congress is 


scheduled to decide the bitter, 20-year-old 
Controversy over the pricing of natural gas. 
Unlike most protracted controversies, this 
one has not mellowed with age. On the con- 
trary, like good cheese, it has grown sharper 
with the passing of time. The reason is that 


Over the past two decades, and more espe- 
Gauy Since the end of the war, the number 
ol producers and consumers of natural gas 
has grown enormously. Thus, the financial 
stakes are very much higher today than they 
a aa Congress passed the Natural Gas 
rt 1938. With some 4,365 companies pro- 
16 gas for interstate sale to some 60 
million consumers, the pressures on Wash- 
ington are nothing short of terrific. Hun- 
“reds of millions of dollars are involved, 
What is the fighting all about? 
. It is not about the method of pricing natu- 
““ 845 to the ultimate consumer. No one 
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questions that local utilities, which buy gas 
from interstate pipelines and bring it into 
homes and business establishments, should 
be regulated by local or State authorities. 
They are clearly monopolies, like the local 
waterworks or electric powerplant, and hence 
are natural candidates for public regulation. 

Neither is there much dispute any more 
about the prices which pipeline companies 
charge local utilities. ‘The Federal Power 
Commission has been successfully regulat- 
ing these prices for nearly 20 years. 

Nor is the controversy concerned with sales 
of natural gas made within the borders of 
the various States. Such sales are beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 


THE INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


The fighting has to do solely with the 
method of pricing the gas which the so0- 
called independent producers sell to inter- 
state pipelines. These independents, which 
produce but do not transport gas, insist that 
the price of their product should be deter- 
mined by competition. Some pipeline com- 
panies, notably those which supply part of 
their needs from their own fields, agree with 
them. On the other hand, most of the peo- 
ple charged with protecting the interests of 
consumers advocate Government regulation. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that both sides 
in this controversy claim to have the well- 
being of consumers at heart. 

Before examining the arguments pro and 
con, it may be helpful to take a closer look 
at the independent producers. As was men- 
tioned above, there are 4,365 companies pro- 
ducing natural gas for sale in interstate 
commerce. The vast majority of these firms 
are so small, however, that it is no insult to 
them to term their sales insignificant. Ac- 
cording to FPC figures, 3,736 producers, or 85 
percent of all producers, together furnished 
only 2.1 percent of the gas sold to pipelines 
in 1953. At the other end of the scale, 174 
companies sold more than 90 percent of all 
the gas the pipelines bought. The 5 largest 
producers accounted for 27 percent of the 
total sales. 

These big gas producers, or, more correctly, 
their parent companies, are well-known to 
the general public. They are the Nation’s 
major oil companies—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Phillips Petroleum, Shell Oil, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana and Socony Vacuum. 

Why are these companies opposed to Fed- 
eral regulation? 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST REGULATION 


They argue, in the first place, that regu- 
lation of gas prices at the wellhead, or in 
the fiel@, is unnecessary because, with so 
many companies in the business, competi- 
tion can be relied on to ensure fair prices to 
consumers. ‘They insist that this is the 
American way, the same way the country 
follows in pricing other natural resources, 
such as coal, oil, lead, and copper. 

The producers contend, furthermore, that 
regulation would be impractical and ex- 
tremely expensive. They point to the large 
number of producers, all of whom would have 
to file rates and other data with FPC, and 
whose costs of exploration and production, 
which the regulating agency would have to 
take into account in fixing prices, vary con- 
siderably. 

Finally, producers warn of the conse- 
quences which may be expected to follow 
from Government regulation. In their 1954 
report to stockholders, the directors of Jersey 
Standard note that Federal regulation 
“could retard development of the natural-gas 
industry in the United States and reduce 
supplies of this fuel to industrial and private 
consumers.” Regulation would, in other 
words, destroy the industry’s incentive to 
search for new sources of supply. In the 
long run, dwindling supplies of gas would 
affect consumers adversely. They would, so 
the argument goes, pay more for gas under 
regulation than under competition. Other 
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producers have openly warned that regu- 
lation would lead them to abandon the in- 
terstate market for more profitable opera- 
tions within the boarders of the producing 
States. 

FOR REGULATION 

Spokesmen for consumer interests base 
their case chiefly on the contention that at 
the producing end of the gas business no real 
competition exists or, in the nature of things, 
can exist. Pipelines involve tremendous ex- 
pense, costing, in the case of large-diameter 
lines, from $40,000 to $100,000 a mile to con- 
struct. Before they are laid down, their 
owners must be assured of a large and long- 
time supply of gas. That is why. contracts 
between pipelines and producers generally 
run for 20 years or more. Once a pipeline 
has been built to a field, it is at the mercy of 
those who own the gas reserves there. Its 
owners cannot shop around for better prices 
among 4,000-odd producers because few of 
them have wells adjacent to the pipeline. 
Anyway, most of these producers, as we have 
seen, are tiny operators with insignificant 
amounts of gas to sell. 

This inability to shop around among vari- 
ous producers is the cardinal fact, say the 
consumer spokesmen, which differentiates 
gas from other unregulated natural re- 
sources. Gas can be transported in only one 
way, by pipeline. It cannot, like oil or coal, 
be brought in by ship, or moved by truck 
or rail to the point of ultimate consumption. 
So the pipeline companies which distribute 
the gas are bound to one supplier, or to a 
group of suppliers producing in one geo- 
graphical locality. The terminus of the pipe- 
line determines who the supplier must be. 

With gas in short supply today, and likely 
to remain so, consumer spokesmen argue 
that competition among producers to attract 
pipeline companies is completely nonexist- 
ent. The only competition in the gas in- 
dustry, they maintain, is competition among 
pipelines seeking a supply of gas. But in 
view of the supply-demand situation, that 
kind of competition can have but one effect— 
an increase in the price of gas. 

The producers are well aware of this. That 
explains why in their long-term contracts 
with pipelines they insist on escalator clauses 
of one kind or another. One such clause, 
the favored-nation clause, obliges pipelines 
to pay a producer, regardless of the figure 
stipulated in the contract, the highest price 
they pay to any of their other suppliers. 

During the hearings conducted last month 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, an economist for Standard 
Oil of Indiana disparaged the immobility of 
pipelines as a factor inhibiting competition 
among producers. He argued that pipelines 
companies can tap alternative sources of 
supplies by interconnections with other pipe- 
lines. Actually, say the consumer spokes- 
men, pipelines buy little gas from one an- 
other, and even when they do, the buyer 
has no voice in the price which the seller 
originally paid the independent producer. 

With the other anti-regulation arguments, 
the consumer spokesmen are not much con- 
cerned. They do not seem to take very se- 
riously threats to withhold gas from inter- 
state commerce, or to abandon the search 
for new sources of gas. The big market for 
gas is not in Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma—the major gas-producing 
States—but in the East and Middle West 
and on the Pacific coast. The proponents 
of regulation are fairly certain that the 
big gas producers are not capable of the 
financial self-denial required to forego their 
most profitable markets in the North in 
favor of relatively piddling sales in the 
Southwest. 

For the same reason they feel that the 
search for gas will continue. Under FPC 
rules allowing a fair profit over and above 
all costs, including exploration costs, the 
search for gas will still be reasonably re- 
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munerative. (The pipeline companies have 
done very well for themselves under FPC 
regulation.) Anyway, natural gas is gen- 
erally found mixed with oil. So long: as 
the big oil companies continue their cease- 
less hunt for new sources of crude, they 
will automatically continue the search for 
gas. 

As for the administrative difficulties of 
regulation, these are certainly not insur- 
mountable. Much of the difficulty would 
be removed if Congress would exempt from 
the rules of the Federal Power Commission 
the 85 percent of the firms which produce 
only a tiny part of the gas in interstate 
commerce. Senator PAuL DovuG.Las intro- 
duced a bill on May 11 which would remove 
from Federal regulation all producers whose 
sales in interstate commerce for resale do 
not aggregate 2 billion cubic feet of gas 
a year. This would exempt from control 
all but about 175 producers. 


THREE BILLS 


The legislative fight revolves chiefly 
around three bills—the Fulbright bill and 
its companion in the House, the Harris bill, 
and the Douglas bill. The Douglas bill re- 
affirms the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Phillips Petroleum case. That was 
the key 1954 decision which held that inde- 
pendent producers selling to interstate pipe- 
lines are subject to regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Fulbright- 
Harris bill exempts the independent pro- 
ducers from direct FPC regulation but pro- 
vides for a kind of indirect control. The bill 
places the onus of keeping prices at the 
wellhead within bounds on the interstate 
pipelines, which in turn are subject to direct 
FPC regulation. 

Consumer spokesmen oppose the Ful- 
bright-Harris compromise on the ground 
that it is inadequate to protect the public 
interest. So do the local gas utilities. The 
rest of the industry, including the pipelines, 
are supporting these bills. 

Ultimately, since the vote in Congress 
promises to be close, the decision may well 
rest with the President. In 1950, President 
Truman vetoed the Kerr bill, which would 
have exempted the independent producers 
from Federal regulation. What will Mr. 
Eisenhower do if Congress approves the Ful- 
bright-Harris bill? Some of his advisers, 
conscious of the voting power of northern 
gas consumers, are reported to be urging a 
veto. On the other hand, a leading New 
York daily observed recently that the oil and 
gas interests were heavy contributors to the 
President’s 1952 campaign fund. If Mr. 
Eisenhower follows the advice of his Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources, his decision seems a foregone con- 
clusion. Last February this committee, 
though recognizing the need of some Fed- 
eral control over welihead prices to protect 
consumers, recommended that the independ- 
ent producers be exempt from FPC regula- 
tion. The oil and gas interests seem con- 
fident that if the FPulbright-Harris bill can 
be steered through Congress, the President 
will not veto it. 

From a moral standpoint, the controversy 
largely hinges on the effectiveness of compe- 
tition as a regulator of the price of gas at the 
wellhead. If the reader feels, after study- 
ing the facts, that competition cannot be 
counted on to assure reasonable prices to 
consumers, he should logically, it seems to 
me, support Government regulation. If, to 
pursue the question further, he does not be- 
lieve that the type of indirect control pro- 
vided for in the Fulbright-Harris bill is 
likely to succeed, he is then left with no al- 
ternative except to support regulation of pro- 
ducers by the Federal Power Commission. 
For whatever it’s worth, at the present stage 
of his inquiry this writer inclines to the 
opinion that only Federal regulation of gas 
prices at the wellhead can do the job. 
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Indian Injustices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me from John Hart, Executive 
Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission; and an editorial entitled 
“Must Indian Injustices Go to the Pres- 
ident,” published in the Christian Cen- 
tury of June 1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA INDIAN 
AFFAIRS COMMISSION, 
Rolla, N. Dak., June 3, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Enclosed herewith 
you will find a copy of the June 1 editorial 
page of the Christian Century. The article 
appearing thereon entitled ‘““Must Indian In- 
justices Go to the President?” is interesting 
and significant. 

The thought occurs to me that this edi- 
torial may give you a perfect excuse for 
writing a letter to President Eisenhower as 
to the law enforcement or lack of law en- 
forcement you found on the Indian reserva- 
tions during the hearings you held in North 
Dakota last year. 

Just thought I'd pass this editorial on in 
case you believe it may give you the inside 
track on the situation the late Joe Wicks 
and myself complained about so bitterly. 

Sincerely, 


JoHN B. Harr. 





[From the Christian Century of June 1, 1955] 


Must INDIAN INJUSTICES GO TO THE 
PRESIDENT? 


At the White House press conference on 
May 18 a reporter asked President Eisen- 
hower whether the 1952 Republican cam- 
paign pledges of justice for American Indians 
would be honored. Some Indians, he said, 
have to haul their water in dirty barrels 
from 30 to 100 miles; disease, poverty, and 
high infant mortality stalk the reservations; 
many Indians must live under conditions 
little better than those of refugees in Korea. 
(We leave it to our readers where the reporter 
gathered that information.) The President 
answered: “I agree with your implicit criti- 
cism; if such conditions exist it is high time 
they were stopped. And I think it can be 
stopped.” This is admirable. Yet behind it 
lurks an evident condition which is disturb- 
ing. The inference to be drawn clearly is 
that, in a matter of this sort, nothing hap- 
pens unless and until the case reaches the 
very top. The Department of the Interior 
and the Indian Bureau know all about the 
miseries under which Indians live on many 
reservations, but nothing seems to come of 
their knowledge. Evidently it goes no 
higher. It remained for a reporter to bring 
the Indians’ plight to Mr. Eisenhower’s at- 
tention. Once that was done, the President’s 
response was immediate and gratifying. 
When he says something will be done to right 
these wrongs, we believe it will be done. 
But an organization as big as the Govern- 
ment of the United States which stalls over 
providing simple justice to one of its mi- 
norities until the top man gives it his per- 
sonal attention is either badly organized or 
badly served on its lower administrative 
levels. 
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Beware Either Private or Public Monopoly 
of Natural Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I include , 
notable editorial from the St. Louis Post. 
Dispatch: 

PUBLIC POWER’s ROLE 


The basic question raised by the Hoover 
Commission’s report on water resources and 
power is whether it is a good thing for th» 
Federal Government in certain circum. 
stances to engage effectively in the genera- 
tion and distribution of power. 

By and large, the Commission majority 
answers “No.” It does not go quite as far as 
its task force, which actually proposed the 
sale or lease of publicly owned power facij. 
ities to private enterprise. But there cap 
be no question that the Commission rec. 
ommendations, if carried out, would destroy 
the effectiveness of Federal public power. 

That is their obvious purpose, as the nu- 
merous dissents suggest and as the Commis- 
sion itself makes clear when it complains 
that Federal competition with private en- 
terprise is more extensive in the power field 
than in any other. 

The Commission’s objection to this com- 
petition is broad, philosophical, and basic. 
It sees in this competition a negation of 
our fundamental economic system. Once 
that premise has been adopted, the Com- 
mission’s many detailed recommendations 
to cripple, impede, or curtail Federal power 
activity flow naturally and easily. 

But what about the premise? It ls, in 
our opinion, broadly, philosophically, and 
basically mistaken. We hold no brief, on 
abstract and all-inclusive grounds, for either 
public power or private power as such, We 
believe that in most instances the electric 
energy business can be efficiently and with 
due regard for the public interest carried 
on by private capital under vigorous and 
alert public regulations. 

But it does not follow that private enter- 
prise should be given an absolute monopoly 
in all branches of the field. That could be 
just as bad as a national monopoly under 
Federal control. Public enterprise in power 
within its proper sphere, can have positive 
and socially beneficial values. ; 

What is the proper sphere? So far as Fed- 
eral enterprise is concerned, it is reasonably 
clear. Federal generation and distribution 
of electric energy is proper and necessary 
where the full development of water It 
sources—which belong to all of the people 
and not to any private interests—require 
such public endeavor. 


No private or local enterprise was willing 
or able to develop the full potential of te 
Tennessee Valley’s water resources. Hence 
it was proper and necessary that the Federal 
Government undertake the job. And onc 
having undertaken it, the Federal Govert: 
ment should do the job effectively and wel 
which means harnessing steam plants and 
hydro plants together as the growth of the 
region’s needs requires. 


The power business is a natural ss 
oly within the geographical limits of ac 
efficient market area. But not all of thes? 
regional monopolies need to be in — 
private or public hands exclusively. Indeet 
there is much of value in mixed ownersh'? 
and operational patterns. al 

When private local monopolies, municip* 
local monopolies, private regional Sys ems, 


and public regional systems all coexist, °° 
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ting vardsticks for each other and com- 


ting for public support, the public has 
the best chance of seeing its best interests 


pest served. 





Idaho Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, voters in 
the State of Idaho were warned against 
the proposed upper Colorado storage 
project on April 27 by the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Lewiston Trib- 


une: 

SoME ASPECTS OF COLORADO STORAGE VOTE 

The Senate’s 58 to 23 approval last Wednes- 
day of a billion-dollar authorization bill for 
the Colorado River storage project reflected 
some interesting byproducts of this year’s 
congressional battle of river development. 

An examination of Senate debate and the 
rolicall on the bill indicates that consider- 
ably more was involved than the unsuccess- 
{ul effort of Senator RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, of Oregon, to eliminate Echo 
Park Dam from the project. First press dis- 
patches had highlighted the Senate’s rejec- 
tion of NEUBERGER’s amendment by a 52 to 
30 vote. 

Perhaps the most significant phase of the 
voting was the absence of any party-line 
Democratic opposition to this administra- 
tion-backed project. Several Democrats, to 
be sure, voted for NEUBERGER’s amendment, 
slong with several Republicans. But it was 
noteworthy that among the Democrats vot- 
ing against it were Senator WAYNE Morse, 
of Oregon, and Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
and Senator HENRY JACKSON, Of Washington. 
NEUBERGER voted for the project after his 
amendment was defeated. HENRY Dwor- 
SHAK Opposed the amendment and favored 
the authorization bill on the final vote. 
Senator HERMAN WELKER, Republican, of 
Idaho, did not vote. 

The Denver Post, which has supported the 
project and naturally followed developments 
closely, said in an editorial that the lop- 
sided Senate vote did not necessarily mean 
that the project would be approved by the 
House of Representatives. 

“The storage project will face its crucial 
test in the House of Representatives,” the 
Post predicts. “In the Senate, California 
has only 2 Members, but in the House it has 
30 Members, most of whom may be expected 


to oppose any further use of water in the 
upper basin.” 

With 1 or 2 notable exceptions, it became 
” parent in the Senate debate that the main 
‘orces against the Colorado storage project 
were Californians who feared that the proj- 
ect might provide more water for the upper 
basin States and less for them. 

The notable exceptions included Nev- 


BERGER, Who supported the overall project 
but opposed Echo Park on the grounds that 
it would flood out part of a national monu- 
ment Supporters of Echo Park did an ex- 
cellent job in debate of convincing doubters 
that this eventuality was specifically pro- 
vided for in the original creation of the 
national monument. Thus, the argument 
— dangerous precedent would be created 
oe would threaten public parks and 
oe areas in the future was effec- 
ally oe It is noteworthy, incident- 
hin at NEUBERGER made every effort in 

“ve to bring out both sides of this argu- 
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ment even though he led opposition to the 
dam. 

Perhaps a major outgrowth of the defeat 
of the Neuberger amendment will be the 
reappraisal by supporters of river projects 
elsewhere in the Nation of the actual 
strength in the Senate of the “wildlife-con- 
servation bloc.” The Echo Park dispute had 
been widely heralded as a test of the “na- 
ture-lovers’” strength. Perhaps their case 
was not as good upon final examination as 
they first believed. And certainly the de- 
fenders of Echo Park did an excellent job 
in organization and debate. Nevertheless, 
the lopsided vote on the amendment may 
come as a surprise to many. 

Perhaps the soundest argument against 
the entire project was offered by Senator 
PauL DoucG.Las, Democrat of Illinois, he said: 

“Although I have supported public power 
developments in the Tennessee Valley and 
on the Columbia, and although I am sup- 
porting them on the Snake, and although 
I would support such developments on the 
Niagara, the area covered by this bill is the 
worst place in the country at which to de- 
velop hydroelectric power. The flow of the 
Colorado River is only one-tenth the flow 
of the Columbia River, only one-tenth the 
flow of the Niagara River, only one-third 
the flow of the Tennessee River, and only 
one-half the flow of the Snake River. 

“The cost of installing power capacity in 
the area covered by this bill will be over $500 
per kilowatt, or 4 to 5 times the cost on the 
Tennessee River;.and more than 5 times the 
cost of most dams on the Columbia River. 

“The cost of generating power at the most 
favorable damsite covered by the pending 
bill, namely, Glen Canyon, will be from 44 
to 4% mills per kilowatt-hour. The cost 
of generating power at Echo Park will be 
close to 6 mills. 

“In comparison, the generating costs for 
the multiple-use dams on the TVA average 
1.1 mills; on the Columbia, about 1 mill, in- 
cluding indirect costs, and at Hells Canyon, 
the estimate is only 214 mills, directly.” 

Doubtless the DovucLas criticism served 
mainly to reassure the Republican side of 
the aisle. There are those who doubtless 
felt that a chief argument for this project 
was. that it would produce power at such 
a high cost that local interests would not 
be interested. There could be no creeping 
socialism’ here. There would be no need 
to fret whether some private power corpora- 
tion would accuse the Government of en- 
croaching upon private rights, because, the 
project just wouldn’t pay as a private 
proposition. 

These considerations, of course, should not 
detract in any way from the merits of the 
project as a method of storing water for 
consumptive use in an area which badly 
needs such storage. But it is significant that 
the very arguments DouG.Las used against the 
project probably consoled many anti-public- 
power Senators who respect DouG.as’ arith- 
metic but shrink from his conclusions. 

The unanswered question is why so many 
Democratic Senators who are proposing au- 
thorization of Hells Canyon Dam at this 
session of Congress sided with the adminis- 
tration in approving the Colorado authoriza- 
tion project. 

The principal answer, doubtless, is that 
they believed that the Colorado bill was a 
good one. The wide variation of Democratic 
views expressed in debate indicated that the 
Senators were voting their convictions with 
no party pressure evident. 

Nevertheless, it seems obvious that the 
Democrats who are fighting for Hells Can- 
yon made few enemies, if any, in the Senate 
in their vote for the Colorado project. It 
would be too much to expect similar non- 
partisan cooperation from the Republican 
side of the aisle when the Hells Canyon bill 
comes out for debate, but at least the stage 
has been set thus far for reasonable discus- 
sion and reasonable action on river develop- 
ment. 
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After Polio, War on Mental Disease? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, mental 
illness is the Nation’s No. 1 health prob- 
lem, filling more than 50 percent of the 
beds in this country. Up until a few 
years ago the outlook for most mental 
patients was merely hopeless. However, 
with the introduction of the new drugs, 
there is real hope that many thousands 
of mental patients will be returned to 
their families and their communities. 

The June 27 edition of Life Interna- 
national carried a superb editorial on the 
potential of these new drugs. The edi- 
torial quoted the National Mental 
Health Committee of Washington, D. C., 
as advocating an appropriation of at 
least $100 million annually for intensified 
psychiatric research. Mr. President, as 
a Nation we could make no wiser invest- 
ment than this really small amount of 
money to conquer this widespread ail- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial referred to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

AFTER POLIO, WaR ON MENTAL DISEASE? 


Few great achievements are ever born 
without a certain amount of shock and un- 
foreseen dislocations. So it has proved with 
the Salk vaccine, which marked man’s final 
conquest of the dread disease of polio (Life 
International, May 16). After the dramatic 
announcement that the vaccine worked, the 
National Foundation for infantile Paralysis 
went into high speed to try to get enough 
vaccine to immunize every first- and second- 
grade school child (the most vulnerable) 
before summer. But it soon became evident 
that the speed was too great; things began 
to go wrong. 

The major mistake was to take what had 
been a limited, pilot preduction of vaccine 
and a pilot testing of its effectiveness, and 
try to transform it overnight into mass pro- 
duction and mass immunization. Before 
long, to everyone’s horror, some of the vac- 
cinated children began getting polio, most 
of them those who had received vaccine 
made by California’s Cutter Laboratories, 
On May 8, as the number of victims mount- 
ed, all inoculations were suspended until the 
source of the trouble could be found. In all 
a total of 113 polio cases developed, 69 of 
them among Cutter recipients—and 5 chil- 
dren died. 

For a time it looked as if the great Salk 
triumph might end in tragedy. But by the 
end of May, President Eisenhower, Dr. Salk 
and Surgeon General Scheele were con- 
vinced that all troubles had been identified 
and eradicated so that vaccination could be 
resumed full scale, as it was. The main trou- 
ble was that, for speed, the exhaustive test- 
ing procedures used on 1954’s vaccine had 
been reduced to a minimum which proved 
to be inadequate (for example, each batch 
of 1955’s vaccine was tested on only 18 
monkeys versus 54 used by Salk). While the 
inoculations were suspended, elaborate pre- 
cautions were established by the Govern- 
ment to prevent any recurrence of what had 
probably happened at Cutter—the shipping 
of vaccine containing supposedly killed 
virus which actually contained live pclio 
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virus. With this done, no one doubted that 
every child could be made immune. 

With this great medical breakthrough in 
the war against physical disease now estab- 
lished, there were heartening signs that an 
equally important breakthrough might soon 
be obtained against the baffling diseases 
that afflict the human mind. These hope- 
ful signs were the fruit of an international 
detective hunt whose heroes were not only 
Americans but the researchers of a dozen 
nations. 

In 1949 Dr. Rustom Jal Vakil of the King 
Edward Memorial Hospital in Bombay re- 
ported that a herb called Rauwolfia serpen- 
tina (snakeroot) had given marked relief to 
50 victims of high blood pressure. His re- 
port excited the interest of Boston's Dr. 
Robert Wilkins, head of Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospital’s high blood pressure 
clinic. He obtained some of the drug and 
started experiments of hisown. He not only 
found that it was very effective with high 
blood pressure, but also that it made his 
patients relaxed, at ease and free from 
worries. Later Dr. Nathan S. Kline tried the 
drug on 411 destructive, assaultive, and 
suicidal mental patients at New York’s Rock- 
land State Hospital and reported that it 
reduced incidents of violence by a third. 
Longer tests at a Modesto, Calif., hospital on 
74 patients produced improvement in 59, in- 
cluding 8 who became well enough to be 
released. 

Meanwhile exploration along a similar line 
began in 1950 when French researchers at 
the Rh6éne-Poulenc Laboratories synthesized 
a drug called chlorpromazine (better known 
in Europe as Largactil), which a Paris 
obstetrician, Dr. Henri Laborit, found re- 
lieved the nausea of pregnant women. He 
found it also relieved their anxiety. As a 
result 2 Parisian psychiatrists tried it on 
38 mental cases, all but 3 of whom 
showed substantial improvement. Like 
Rauwolfia (or resperine, as its chemically 
pure derivative is called) it seemed to ease 
anxiety by blocking the transfer of impulses 
between the hypothalmus, generally regarded 
as the seat of emotions, and the cerebral 
cortex. 

Back in 1943 an accident which befell a 
Swiss chemist, Albert Hofmann, had given 
a clue as to how such breakdowns are pro- 
duced. He had helped develop a synthetic 
derivative of ergot, the rust on rye which 
can cause madness when eaten. One day, 
while mixing a batch of this (called LSD), 
he became suddenly dizzy and had to go 
home to bed. Next morning he recorded: 
“My not unpleasant state was characterized 
by an extremely stimulated series of 
fantasies.” He then took a small quantity 
of LSD by mouth and quickly went into a 
state of apparent psychosis: “Faces of peo- 
ple around me appeared like colored masks, 
I watched, with objective detachment, while 
I yelled and babbled incoherently.” Now 
the chain was complete. There were drugs 
which alleviated madness; LSD could tem- 
porarily create it. As might be expected, 
further tests showed that chlorpromazine 
and other blocking agents offset the effects 
created by LSD. It was reasonable to suspect 
that if LSD could cause artificial schizo- 
phrenia, something similar might be causing 
it in the bodies of genuine schizophrenics. 


Research at the United States Army’s 
Chemical Center in Maryland now indicates 
that the basic cause of mental disease is a 
disturbance in the balance of “stop” and 
“go” chemicals known as adrenergic and 
cholinergic. Uninhibited or “crazy” actions 
result when some other chemical prevents 
the stop chemicals from exercising their in- 
hibiting influence. Further search indicated 
that the offending chemical might be a hor- 
mone, serotonin. It is normally present in 
the brain, but an excess of it may cause 
basic trouble. Interestingly enough, sero- 
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tonin has a chemical structure similar to 
LSD—only it is 6 to 8 times more potent. 

In the June issue of Scientific American 
staff members of Boston Psycopathic Hos- 
pital, reporting on 6 years of experiments 
with LSD on human volunteers and psychot- 
ic patients, conclude the the artificial schiz- 
ophrenia which this drug creates, lasting 
from 6 to 12 hours, may bring invaluable 
new knowledge of the mental processes of 
actual schizophrenics, opening new ‘vays of 
reaching their minds with psychatric thera- 
py. All of these milestones are contribut- 
ing to the belief that if United States psychi- 
atric researchers could raise the funds to 
make a national effort on the scale of that 
which produced the Salk vaccine against 
polio, they might make much faster strides 
toward bringing the international detective 
hunt to a successful conclusion. 

Nothing could be more important, for at 
the present time over 700,000 people are in 
United States mental institutions and 1 out 
of 12 persons now living is expected to be 
in one at some time in his life. The annual 
cost of mental care in this country is in 
excess of $2.9 billion. For the first time, 
the alleviative drugs raise the hope that 
more and more patients can be rendered 
more amenable for treatment and eventual 
release, while spreading research into the 
chemical and physical causes of madness 
creates still greater hope for ultimate pre- 
vention. 

Even so, the hazy borderline between san- 
ity and insanity, between genius and crazed 
eccentricity, may remain an elusive one. 
One of the volunteer human guinea pigs, 
after imbibing LSD which had been offset by 
one of the chemical blocking agents, wrote 
of a rapturous experience of “pure unblem- 
ished happiness” in which he had visual hal- 
lucinations of amorphous swirls of color and 
“an almost unspoken voice arising in re- 
sponse to the overwhelming abundance of 
sensation.” This strange kinship of inde- 
scribable beauty with the unutterable terrors 
of insanity described by other LSD-users 
must remain one of the insoluble mysteries 
of that infinite mystery, the human mind. 

But that does not mean that the causes of 
mental disease cannot be isolated and thus 
in many cases prevented. Wherever the pos- 
sibility of such a major breakthrough is 
opened, the one predictable certainty about 
American research is that it will hurl enough 
men and money at the gap in an effort to ac- 
complish the victory. The National Mental 
Health Committee contends that a fund of 
at least $100 million annually will be needed 
to begin with, to finance much greater re- 
search on the problem. Dr. Salk himself has 
urged that with the conquest of polio in 
sight, mental disease be made the next great 
target of a national effort. This is now 
beginning. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch Joins Parade of 
Distinguished Newspapers Supporting 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
another major newspaper has reexam- 
ined the upper Colorado River storage 
project in the light of the House bill, 
which omits Echo Park Dam. As in 
every case where this project is investi- 
gated on the basis of fact, the editors 
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have found that the inflated cost figures 
being promulgated by southern Cajj. 
fornia are false. 

Following is an editorial urging ay. 
thorization of the project from the June 
13 issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

REASON ON THE UPPER COoLoRapo 


A statesmanlike solution to the bil] for 
the upper Colorado River storage project has 
been arrived at by the House Interior Sub- 
committee headed by Representative Aspt. 
NALL, Of Colorado. The subcommittee hag 
eliminated Hcho Park Dam, a project of most 
questionable wisdom because it would have 
invaded Dinosaur National Monument, The 
subcommittee thus went as far as it could 
to insure the enactment of the upper Colo. 
rado project as a whole, to provide water for 
a group of Western States. 

The subcommittee then went on to pro- 
pose a study by a Presidential Commission 
of alternatives to Echo Park. Water losses 
due to evaporation differences in power pro. 
duction, scenic and recreational values, ang 
river regulation would all be considered in 
the Commission’s study. 

Such a study has long been needed and 
was proposed months ago, both by Bernard 
DeVoto in Harper's magazine and by the 
Post-Dispatch. Hot dispute has done little 
to compose the issue. The cool facts should 
help measurably. 





Wisconsin Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dim 
and dark reception to the proposed upper 
Colorado storage project by voters in 
Wisconsin was reflected editorially in 
the Madison State Journal on May 23, 
the Janesville Gazette on May 13, and 
the Oshkosh Northwestern on May 5, as 
follows: 

GOLD BRICK ON THE COLORADO 


We hope no Wisconsin Member of the 
House of Representatives will vote for the 
upper Colorado River storage project which 
passed the Senate on April 20. If this meas- 
ure passes, Wisconsin taxpayers will have to 
put up at least $88 million out of the total 
cost of this water-storage-power-irrigation 
project which is planned for five Southwest 
States. 

It is extremely surprising, incidentally, to 
see the Eisenhower administration giving 
such enthusiastic support to the upper Colo- 
rado project, in view of the administrations 
general attitude in regard to public power 
and irrigation projects. And at a time when 
the President claims to be interested in cul 
ing government expenditures, support for 4 
project whose cost estimates range from $1 2 
to $4 billion dollars seem completely out o 
line. 

This project would authorize 6 
water storage and power dams and 11 related 


major 


irrigation projects spanning Colorado - 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Arizona. © 
would also “conditionally authorize” 21 aaa! 


tional irrigation works. 

This was sold to Senators as a reclamation 
program with the power aspect purely ©” 
incidental. This matter of reclaming arid 
land for agricultural purposes presents ee 
Congress—and the American taxpayer with 
some questions that cannot be avoided 
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Bringing water to these desert lands will 
cost about $906 per acre—yet most of the 
jand, after irrigation, will be worth not more 
than $150 per acre, according to established 
sjyes of developed cropland in the area, 
Rven this estimate of cost per acre is low. 
If interest charges were added, the cost of 


improving the land would run to $2,900 per 


re. 
"eels makes no sense whatever, in a period 


of our history when we are paying about 
4700,000 a day to store the $6 billion worth 
of surplus foods that is grown on presently 
roductive land. Even if it could be proved 
that new farm land is needed to feed the 
United States, there are many acres of land 
in more humid areas that can be developed 
at a fraction of the cost of the upper Colo- 
rado projec t. 

And even the strong advocates of public 
power cannot orate too loudly on the ad- 
vantages of this project. Senator Pau. 
DovcLas, of Illinois, a notable friend of pub- 
lic power, points out that the Echo Park 
Dam—one of the most controversial in this 
gigantic scheme—would generate power at a 
cost of $640 per kilowatt. This compares 
with $115 at Bonneville, $90 at Grand Cou- 
jee, and $166 claimed for the 18 dams in the 

JA. 

oo of the upper Colorado River project 
also claim that the Echo Park Dam would 
destroy much of the natural beauty of the 
Dinosaur National Monument, and might 
open up the way for further invasion of 
the national park system. 

The upper Colorado storage project is an 
extravagant, unprecedented and thoroughly 
unjustified project. It can be stopped in 
the House of Representatives, and Wiscon- 
sin Congressmen should help put the axe 
toa program that never should have passed 
the Senate, 


Urren COLORADO Progect, Time To CALL 


4 HALT 
Note was made in this column on May 6 
that Wisconsin taxpayers are threatened with 
an $88 million tax load if the House follows 


the Senate in approval of the $4 billion up- 
per Colorado water control, power, and irri- 
gation project. This vast sum for a single 
Western project, if Wisconsin is obliged to 
shoulder its share, would amount to one- 
third of all of the State income taxes col- 
lected in a year, the major source of reve- 
hues for support of the entire State gov- 
ernment 

The fantastic expenditures for western 
reclamation projects and the utter useless- 
hess is further exposed in an articles recent- 
ly published by Leslie A. Miller, Chairman 
of the Hoover Commission task group on 
reclamation and water supply. It will be 
dificult for the West to write off his com- 
ments as prejudice because Miller is a for- 
mer governor of Wyoming, one of the States 
which has enjoyed some of the benefits of 
the billions of dollars in Federal gifts. 

Here are some of the points of his case: 

1. Additional irrigated land would be 
brought into production while the Federal 
Government has on hand surplus farm com- 
modities valued at $6 billion, with the pros- 
pect of having $8 billion worth by the end 
of this crop year. Storage costs alone run 
to $700,000 per day. 

2. The 345 million acres of crop land now 
in Use, most of it needing no irrigation, pro- 
‘ides more food and farm produce than can 
be consumed. Yet 70 western reclamation 
Projects running to $4 billion in cost are 
— construction or already authorized by 

ongress, 
Re In the last Congress, 16 bills for addi- 
“ha projects were introduced, with a cost 
ated at $3 billion more. The United 
oe Bureau of Reclamation has 269 new 
“gation possibilities listed for future de- 
Yelopment. 

Mag Technical advances now known and fn 
"I applied to present acreage of crop- 
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land, could increase food production by 200 
percent. The possibilities are proven because 
farm yields for the period 1940-1951 actually 
increased 32 percent for the same cultivated 
acres. 

5. In the face of growing water shortages 
all over the West, irrigation in 1 year used 
25 trillion gallons to produce crops valued 
at about $2,400,000,000, which figures out to 
10 cents worth of produce for each 1,000 
gallons of water. 

6. On the basis of estimated costs, the 
upper Colorado River project will bring wa- 
ter to dry lands at a cost of $906 per acre, and 
the land, after irrigation, is expected to be 
worth no more than $150 per acre for 
farming. 

7. The cost of $906 per acre are on the 
estimates of irrigation costs alone. If the 
whole project cost is taken into considera- 
tion, the cost would be $2,900 per acre. 

8. Estimated costs, meanwhile, are likely to 
fall far short of actual costs. Examples: 
Milke River in Montana, estimated at $1 mil- 
lion, cost more than $7 million; Minidoka, 
Idaho, estimated at $2,600,000, completed at 
$17,900,000; Salt River, Ariz., estimated at 
$2,800,000, cost $18,041,000; Colorado-Big 
Thompson, estimated at $31,703,000, required 
$159 million; Central Valley of California, 
estimated at $170 million, cost $667,934,000. 

9. Irrigation costs for the upper Colorado 
area would run to a figure equal to the 80 
percent of the total value of all farm lands 
and buildings in the States of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 

10. The central Arizona project, for irri- 
gation of 226,000 acres, would cost $1,991 
per acre on the basis of supporters’ figures, 
and would involve an additional hidden sub- 
sidy of $9,200 per acre. The cost would be 
almost four times the total current value of 
all farm lands and buildings in Arizona. In 
addition, 55 percent of the area it is pro- 
posed to irrigate is owned by only 420 large 
landowners. 

11. About 200 million acres of additional 
farm land could be brought into production 
by clearing it of brush or installing simple 
drainage systems at a cost of not more than 
$150 per acre. It has not been developed be- 
cause it is not needed. This land is in areas 
which enjoy ample rainfall. 

The time is long past to call a halt to the 
Treasury raids in behalf of western projects. 
The rest of the Nation is being literally 
robbed of billions of tax dollars for the po- 
litical well-being of westerners in Congress. 


The States and regions which pay the Fed- 
eral tax bills are willing to provide for their 
poorer neighbors in the West in the way of 
Government aids and services. For a long 
period of time, contributions have gone far 
beyond that point. Wisconsin among other 
States has had its leg pulled to the tune of 
millions per year. This State and other 
States ought to wake up to the fact that 
they are being victimized. 





Wuy HELP FINANCE COLORADO RIVER PROJECT? 


Congress has been going too fast, we be- 
lieve, in regard to a bill which would pro- 
vide vast sums for irrigation programs in 
several Western States through improvement 
of portions of the Colorado River. 

The extensive and costly plan, it is learned, 
has not been thoroughly analyzed. Ade- 
quate information as to engineering, finan- 
cial and economic feasibility and other 
phases of the project is needed and should 
be had before the taxpayers of the Nation 
are asked to dig down into their pockets to 
pay the bill. 

According to a statement sent out from 
the Washington office of the Colorado River 
Association, Wisconsin taxpayers would be 
faced with $88 million in added taxes if the 
proposed upper Colorado River Basin proj- 
ect measure is passed by Congress. 

The Senate has already approved the bill 
and it is now pending in the House. 


AA883 


Information issued by the association 
mentioned says the bill calls for a num- 
ber of large dams on the upper reaches of 
the Colorado River and numerous irrigation 
projects in the States of Colorado, New Mexi- 
co, Utah, and Wyoming. And this program, 
it is asserted, would cost the Nation’s tax- 
payers more than $4 billion in hidden sub- 
sidies. 

The total cost to the taxpayers is based on 
repayment schedules presented to the Sen- 
ate and House Interior Committees by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation (1954). 
The cost to each State is based on computa- 
tions by the Tax Foundation, New York City, 
and Washington, D. C. 

The Colorado River Association, a volun- 
teer citizens’ organization with members in 
California and many other States, has joined 
conservation and taxpayer groups through- 
out the country in opposing the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin project bill. 

The association pointed out that numer- 
ous other objections to this bill have been 
raised by large numbers of witnesses testify- 
ing before Senate and House Interior Com- 
mittees. 

Leslie A. Miller, former Governor of Wyo- 
ming, now chairman of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Task Group on Reclamation and Water 
Supply, has stated that no new farmland is 
needed to feed America today. And when 
it is, lands in humid areas can be developed 
at a fraction of the cost of this project. 

The proposition would tax the many for 
@ privileged few. 





Reds Back at Their Old Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
present atmosphere of world conditions, 
there are many who bespeak the thesis 
that the masters of the Kremlin have 
changed—that a spirit of friendship and 
cooperation has replaced the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. How wrong these 
misguided individuals are. 

As an illustration, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Reds Back at Their Old Game,” 
which appeared in the July 1, 1955, issue 
of the U. S. News & World Report. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Reps Back aT THEIR OLD GAME—STIRRING 
STRIKES, BORING INTO UNIONS 

Communists are as busy as ever in promot- 
ing strikes in key industries. Peace talk 
hasn’t changed the Kremlin’s real aims. 

Infiltration of unions goes on. Trouble is 
kicked up whenever possible. The goal is a 
foothold where the Soviet masters can be 
helped most. 

A look around the world shows what the 
Reds are doing now. 

Ask a non-Communist labor leader any- 
where in the world about the new sweet talk 
coming from the Kremlin, and he will an- 
swer something like this: 

“Don’t be taken in. The Communists 
haven’t changed any. When they talk peace, 
coexistence, and let’s get along with every- 
body they are just covering up. The game 
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is the same: keep boring into key labor 
unions, promote strikes, stir up trouble.” 

AFL President George Meany, just back 
from Europe, says that the basic aim of the 
Communists is to plant members in posi- 
tions in unions where they can paralyze the 
defenses of free countries, whenever they see 
fit, by calling general strikes. Other heads 
of unions—in Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and many other countries—are find- 
ing fresh evidence that there is little con- 
nection between what the Kremlin preaches 
and what its agents in the unions are try- 
ing to do. 

In Britain, these leaders have seen at least 
one Communist-inspired strike in an impor- 
tant industry in recent months. France sees 
signs that the Communists in unions are 
feeling their oats. In Singapore, on the 
other side of the world, Communists were 
behind bloody uprisings a short time ago. 

Labor leaders find more than coincidence 
in the fact that recent strikes abroad, more 
often than not, have been in industries 
where tie-ups can hurt the economy the 
most. 

Regional editors for U. S. News & World 
Report assigned to foreign capitals have 
sounded out labor leaders of the world on 
what the Communists really are up to, and 
this is what they find: 

LONDON 


Warnings are being sounded in Britain 
about the activities of Communists in the 
labor movement. There have been charges 
that the Communists had a hand in some 
of the strikes in recent months. 

As labor authorities size things up, Com- 
munists in Britain are conducting a cam- 
paign that shows up again and again in cost- 
ly strikes, carried out with lightning speed 
against vital activities often related to de- 
fense, ordnance, fuel, and communications. 

This year, the most notable Red success 
was the 26-day stoppage of London news- 
papers. That shutdown was caused by two 
small unions, one led by Communists. 

On the surface, the newspaper strike re- 
sulted from a wage dispute involving less 
than 5 percent of 15,000 mechanical workers. 
Underneath was found the strong influence 
of the Electrical Trades Union, whose leaders 
are Communists. 

One observer, looking at the Communist 
campaign in Britain, declares: “Within in- 
dustry and the unions a great battle is in 
progress between responsible union leaders 
and a highly organized and disciplined Com- 
munist army. The prize is to get traitors into 
the decisive positions, the key men in the 
unions, so the nation might sometime be 
brought to a standstill at a nod from Moscow 
rulers.” 

How it’s done: The Communist drive is 
being concentrated at the factory branches 
of the unions. Communists seem to be out 
to seize the day-to-day apparatus of unions. 
They often resort to all sorts of tricks to get 
a party member or fellow traveler elected as 
a shop steward, the contact man between the 
union and its members in the plant. Non- 
Communists report that a rather high pro- 
portion of shop stewards in Britain are Come 
munist sympathizers. 

Communists, it seems, are careful in select- 
ing the union to be infiltrated. They are 
interested in more chaos in coal mining, but 
not in milk distribution. They infiltrate 
into the engineering trades, especially aiming 
at warplane output, but do not worry about 
farm machinery. 


There is a greater concentration on the 
docks than on railways, because in Britain 
the docks are where the most congestion can 
be caused. Communists are more anxious 
to get a foothold among workers in elec- 
tronics plants than in chemical factories. 
They are far more concerned with scientists 
than with mail carriers, 
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An example of Communist strategy is pro- 
vided by the Electrical Trades Union, the 
same one involved in the newspaper walkout. 
This union has 220,000 members. Its leaders 
can call strikes in newspapers, new atomic 
plants, or nearly anything that involves elec- 
trical construction. 

Some of the union leaders boast of calling 
“guerrilla strikes” to tie up industry. These 
walkouts are called at strategic centers of an 
industry. Only a few members are called 
out, but construction is halted. Meanwhile, 
most of the members remain at their jobs, 
pay dues to support those who are on the 
picket line. 

“March for your money”: The Electrical 
Trades Union is cited as having staged a big 
“solidarity march” on one occasion, to bolster 
a 6-week wave of guerrilla strikes. About 


7,000 members paraded through London 
streets, behind well-known Communist 
leaders. Most spectators didn’t know the 


members had been told that they had to 
march in order to collect strike benefits. The 
benefits were handed out at the end of the 
parade route. 

However, this union is only one of several 
where Communists have power. 

A dock strike late in 1954 was exploited by 
Communists, although they were not held 
responsible for starting the walkout in the 
first place. A 1949 wildcat strike on the 
docks also was charged to Communist activ- 
ities. 

A strike of truckdrivers cut off deliveries 
of gasoline in London in 1953. Two auto 
strikes in* 1952 were blamed on Communist 
attempts to disrupt production of tanks and 
military vehicles. 


SINGAPORE 


Far around the globe from London, the 
Communists have been testing their power 
in this crown colony. The biggest tests 
came recently with the call for a general 
strike in protest against arrest of five Com- 
munist leaders. 

Although most observers decided that the 
Communists had not been entirely success- 
ful in the test, there were threats of further 
trouble later on. The Communists are 
credited with having powerful “cells” in 
many unions here. 

The 6-day walkout brought out about 
16,000 strikers, according to police estimates. 
Union leaders had predicted that 70,000 
workers would join the protest strike. The 
colony has about 120,000 workers in all. 

Most of the strikers were preparing to go 
back to work before union leaders announced 
that the strike was being called off. Public 
transportation systems were hardest hit 
while the strike was on, but workers in most 
industries declined to join the protest. 

A bus strike last month touched off a 
wave of violence, causing four deaths. Even 
after the protest strike ended, there were 
about 2,700 workers out on strike in several 
industries. Some of these walkouts have 
been under way for weeks. 

Colony officials blame Communists for 
these walkouts and for the protest demon- 
strations that go with them. 


PARIS 


As in Singapore, Communist labor leaders 
are flexing their muscles in France by stag- 
ing demonstrations or calling strikes. 

An example of the Reds’ strike tactics is 
the walkout of printers staged last month. 
For 24 hours, the strike stopped publication 
of most French daily newspapers. It was a 
“protest” against a law then pending in the 
National Assembly to outlaw, in effect, the 
“closed shop” in printing plants. 

The law was passed overwhelmingly. The 
printers had lost a day’s pay for nothing— 
except ‘that the Communist leaders had a 
chance to test their strength. 

That strike was ordered by the General 
Confederation of Labor, which is considered 
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to be under the domination of Communists 
This organization also has staged bus strix., 
and other walkouts, while its members oon 
helped out in street demonstrations - 
various political issues. * 

In France, however, unionists believe th 
Communists are losing some power in the 
labor movement. The many “protests” hn 
brief strikes—each costing workers som, 
pay—are turning many workers against the 
Red leaders. . 

BONN 


Communists also are showing that the 
can call strikes and set off “protests” of ves 
ous kinds in Western Germany. “Proteg, 
meetings usually have strong politica) over. 
tones. 

An example of strike tactics is a recent 
walkout at an auto plant in Bremen, The 
purported issue at stake was 48 hours of pay 
for 45 hours of work. Top union officials 
refused to authorize the walkout, Charged 
that it was inspired by Communists. 

The Communists also are accused of trying 
to discredit the elected officials of unions {p 
an effort to capture the organizations, Labor 
experts say that there is a widening gap be. 
tween German workers and their union of. 
ficials in many areas where unions have been 
given places on company boards of directors, 

Communists, it is argued, are waiting to 
take over the unions, if they can discredit 
the regular leaders. At times, Communists 
help to arrange wildcat strikes in order to 
cause trouble for the union officials, 





The Career of Herbert Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE GF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, former President Herbert 
Hoover has just closed another impor- 
tant mission in the service of the United 
States. 

With the submission of the final re- 
port of the Hoover Commission this 
great American has completed 41 years 
of almost continuous effort for the bene 
fit of our Republic and the world. 

As he nears the age of 81 the former 
President can look back on a career of 
dedicated statesmanship which few men 
have equaled. 

His service as chairman of the two 
Commissions on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
was monumental in scope. It has been 
estimated that the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission resulted it 
the saving of $4 billion a year. 

The recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission contemplate an ad- 
ditional saving of several billion dollars 
in the cost of Government as well 4% 
substantial benefits in increased efi- 
ciency. 

In all parts of the world Herbert 
Hoover will long be remembered and 
honored as a great humanitarian. | 

His achievements in wartime relie 
saved the lives of many thousands © 
people who were facing starvation in the 
war-stricken countries of Europe. His 
success as United States Food Adminis 
trator was outstanding. 
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Newspapers all over the country have 


given high praise to the work of the 
Hoover Commission. Two examples, 
representing metropolitan newspapers in 
pennsylvania, are editorials from the 
philadelphia Inquirer and the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. Another fine editorial 
was published in the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer, an extremely good newspaper 
of the smaller city type. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

|From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
Mr. HOOVER: PUBLIC SERVANT 


The American people have come to regard 
Herbert Hoover as such a hardy perennial 


among public servants that they will hardly 
accept the ‘ermination of his latest tour of 
duty, as head of the second Hoover Com- 
mission, as Writing finis to his public career. 


The 80-year-old former President would 
seem to bear them out in stating that “No 
man who is physically able has the right to 
refuse his services to the Government.” 

Certainly, Mr. Hoover has never refused 
his. Whenever called upon, he has served 
the Nation with the quiet efficiency and self- 
less devotion that have been his lifetime 
hallmarks. 

The second Hoover Commission, during its 
9-year existence, has produced 19 reports 
containing 319 specific recommendations for 
improving the efficiency and reducing the 
cost of Government operations. Its prede- 
cessor, the first Hoover Commission, which 
operated between 1947 and 1949, had about 
70 percent of its recommended reforms put 
into effect. 

Not nearly so favorable has been the rec- 
ord of action on the present Commission’s 
proposals, but the Bureau of the Budget is 
still considering many of the major sugges- 
tions. We hope Congress acts on them. 

With presentation of the final report, the 
chairman may now take time for a little rec- 
reation and for attention to the many educa- 
tional and scientific institutions in which he 
is interested. Meanwhile, we may put it 
down as certain that if and when his Na- 
tion needs him and his extraordinary talents 
again, Mr. Hoover will be ready to answer the 
call. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette] 
Mr HOovER RETIRES 


Herbert Hoover this week completed an- 
other chore in his more than four decades 
of public service. The Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (Hoover Commission), which he 
headed in two safaris into the jungles of bu- 
ae y, has now done its work and is dis- 
anding, 

Mr. Hoover, who will be 81 next month, 
may be sure that he has the gratitude and 
Tespect of many millions of his fellow citi- 
wens, Even those who disagree with his po- 
litical philosophy acknowledge, unless parti- 
sanship wholly blinds them, that he is a 
great and dedicated citizen. 


, For at least a decade and a half after his 
oan reelection to the Presidency in 
932, Mr. H 


oover was political scapegoat for 
a eat depression. History now shows 
“99 clearly that the causes of that catastro- 
phe were worldwide in nature and grew out 
% Policies that long preceded Mr. Hoover's 
‘erm in the White House. 

mumit since 1946, when President Truman 
iene ned him to undertake an economic 
seamed to Germany and Austria, Mr. 
ear "s once-tarnished reputation has 
“ally brightened.. His work as head of the 


the gre 
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Hoover Commission—first from 1947 through 
1949, then again from 1953 to this week, has 
been justly celebrated. 

Back in 1939, the then President Hoover 
was criticized in a radio speech by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt thus: “If we do not halt 
this steady process of building commissions 
and regulatory bodies and special legislation 
like huge inverted pyramids over every one of 
the simple constitutional provisions, we shall 
soon be spending many billions more.” 

What a singular irony of history that these 
very words might have been spoken by Mr. 
Hoover as he completed his latest public 
assignment. 





[From the Washington (Pa.) Observer] 
HERBERT HOOvER Has BEEN GREAT AMERICAN 


Former President Herbert Hoover will be 
completing what may be his last public serv- 
ice to the Nation he has served over 41 years 
when the Hoover Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment expires today. 

“Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. As the shadows lengthen over my years, 
my confidence, my hopes and dreams for 
my countrymen are undimmed. This confi- 
dence is that with- advancing knowledge, toil 
will grow less exacting; that fear, hatred, 
pain and tears may subside; that the re- 
generating sun of creative ability and reli- 
gious devotion will refresh each morning the 
strength and progress of my country.” 

The words above were those of Herbert 
Clark Hoover at ceremonies at West Branch, 
Iowa, on August 10, 1954 honoring his 80th 
birthday. They might have been the words 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, or any of the 
other political opponents Hoover had out- 
lived. But other words spoken by Hoover on 
that day reflected more fully his forthright 
conservatism. 

“The remedy,” Hoover said, “is to restore 
the checks and balance of power, to rein- 
vigorate State and local governments and to 
deflate the bureaucratic empires.” The 
Democrats over 20 years had reduced human 
freedom throughout the world, he said. 
While he had no fears of the “evil” of “un- 
restrained presidential actons” from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “he will not always be 
president.” 

As he now retires from public life, Herbert 
Hoover can look back on a post-presidential 
career that had much to do with restoring 
checks and balances. The Hoover Commis- 
sion staff figures that about 70 percent of 
the recommendations of the first body for 
improving government efficiency have been 
accepted completely or in some degree. 
Hoover Commission studies are the bases of 
26 bills now before Congress. 

But ironically, the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, created by the Republican 80th Con- 
gress in 1947, found more acceptance by a 
Democratic Congress and a Democratic ad- 
ministration than the Republican Congress 
of 1952-53 or the present Republican admin- 
istration has given to the second. The sec- 
ond Hoover Commission was established by 
Congress in 1953. It was to complete its work 
by May 31, 1955—later extended, this year, 
to June 30. 

The first Hoover Commission had been lim- 
ited to proposing changes that would make 
for efficiency and economy in operation of the 
Federal establishment under existing law. 
The second one had a broader field of study; 
it was directed, among other things, to sur- 
vey Federal activities which compete with 
private business. It had authority, also, to 
recommend alterations of basic Federal laws. 

Congress has twice adopted resolutions 
congratulating Hoover on his birthday—in 
1949 on the occasion of his 75th and in 1954 
on his 80th. The blacksmith’s son who be- 
came a multimillionaire early in life had 
carried only six States when he ran for 
re-election in 1932, but the defeat by no 
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means divorced him from public life. As 
President Eisenhower put it in his message 
of August 1954: “Few men in our country’s 
history have been privileged to serve the 
Nation in so many important capacities as 
have you, and certainly none has done so 
with greater brilliance and devotion.” 

Hoover, the only Quaker President, was 
the first President to be born west of the 
Mississippi River and the first to have been 
trained in science. 

And the Hoover name is carrying on in 
public life; Herbert Clark Hoover, Jr., Under 
Secretary of State, assumed that office in 
October 1954, after receiving wide praise as 
the negotiator of a British-Iranian oil agree- 
ment. 





New Ships, Old Virtues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the 4th 
of July issue of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant contained a timely, appropri- 
ate, and very worthwhile editorial en- 
titled ‘‘New Ships, Old Virtues.” 

I was again very vividly reminded of 
this editorial which I read at my home 
in Rockville, Conn., early yesterday 
morning following its delivery by our 
very reliable newsboy when I continued 
my return by air this morning from 
LaGuardia Field to Washington and I 
viewed anchored in the Hudson a large 
aircraft carrier and a heavy cruiser. 
The core of this article is the concluding 
statement, namely: 

The heart of our naval service remains 
what it has always been—the courage, the 
skill, and the devotion of those who man 
our ships. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this fine editorial: 


New SHIps, OLD VIRTUES 


The ships that Lord Nelson led into action 
in the Napoleonic wars were not greatly dif- 
ferent in type of function from the vessels 
in which, more than 200 years earlier, the 
seamen under Howard, Hawkins, and Drake 
scattered and drove off Philip’s armada. 
Wood was still the shipwright’s principal 
material. Naval armament basically was 
unchanged. Naval tactics were still funda- 
mentally captive to the laws of tide and cur- 
rent, and to the vagaries of wind. 

But in the 150 years since Trafalgar, and 
especially in the last 4 decades since Jut- 
land, transformations in naval construction, 
armament, and tactics have been spectacular. 
The advent of steam started the naval revo- 
lution that has now been brought to new 
flower in this age of aviation, nuclear fission, 
and electronics. 

These changes in design, equipment, mo- 
tive power, and function create a need for 
new nomenclature. The early 20th century 
brought forth the English dreadnaught, the 
first all big-gun warship that made the 
world’s capital-ship fleets obsolete, and in 
turn made necessary the protecting de- 
stroyer. Now the big-gun vessel upon which 
governments have, since 1904, spent incredi- 
ble sums, has been forced to share, if indeed 
not to yield, high-seas precedence to the 
fast-developing carrier. The battleship has 
been in peril of losing even its historic and 
awesome name. If certain naval spokesmen 
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had their way, these one-time queens of the 
line of battle would be redesignated into 
prosaic heavy support ships. 

The destroyer, which came into being 
simply as a defense against the greatly feared 
torpedo boat, has undergone many & sea 
change. The United States Navy now lists 
no fewer than 11 destroyer-class categories. 
These range from the DL’s, formerly called 
destroyer leaders, which are virtually light 
cruisers, to a bewildering technical array of 
DDG’s (guided missile destroyers); DE’s (es- 
cort vessels); DDR’s (radar picket destroy- 
ers); radar-picket escort vessels, and mine- 
sweepers and minelayers of destroyer type. 

The aircraft carrier, latest ship of the line, 
has already blossomed into seven types. The 
submarine has taken on new duties and new 
designations in cargo and transport service. 
So swift and far reaching has been the naval 
proliferation of our time that there is diffi- 
culty in finding suitably salty names to de- 
scribe all the new types. 

But however cut and dried, however coldly 
technical some of the new naval nomencla- 
ture may seem to us, we need have no fears 
that naval service itself is destined to become 
a prosy routine in which the better set of 
scientific gadgets will invariably assure suc- 
cess. The heart of our naval service remains 
what it has always been—the courage, the 
skill, and the devotion of those who man 
our ships. 





Marines and Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have printed an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Shreveport 
Times, Shreveport, La., on July 3, 1955. 
The editorial, entitled ““Marines and Re- 
serves,” will be of interest to our Mem- 
bers. It is as follows: 

MARINES AND RESERVES 


In passing the $32 billion Armed Forces 
appropriation bill, the Senate gave Presi- 
dent Eisenhower just about exactly what he 
requested, including reduction in spending 
and manpower, with one exception. The one 
exception was the President’s proposal to cut 
the Marine Corps by 22,000 men. The Senate 
balked on this and eliminated the cut. It 
accepted a cut in Army personnel of 88,000 
men and an 8,000-man reduction in the 
Navy. 

The Senate’s action in refusing to accept 
the Marine Corps cut doesn’t make much 
sense in view of the fact that Congress has 
been kicking around the military reserve bill, 
drawn up by Representative OveRTON Brooks’ 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee and approved by that committee 
with only one dissenting vote. While the 
House approved the bill Friday, there is con- 
siderable talk in Washington that the Senate 
may stall it and that there may be no reserve 
legislation at this session. 

The value of the Marine Corps is unques- 
tionable. It carries a glamour held by no 
other branch of the armed services. But in 
@ war, 22,000 marines one way or the other 
could make no decisive difference. 

What would make a difference would be 
whether the Marine Corps and the Army and 
the Navy and the Air Force, regardless of 
their numerical strength, were fully backed 
by a strong Reserve force. The Regular 
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forces of the various services must carry 
the brunt of the initial defense and attack 
in war, but wars themselves are fought by 
reserve power. 

Congress can vote every billion dollars 
available in the Nation to the Armed Forces 
and still not be making the Nation mili- 
tarily strong enough to defend itself from 
an aggressor unless it sets up an adequate 
Reserve. 





Brooklyn’s Industrial Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of the annual report 
of the president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, the Honorable John Cash- 
more, in which he reviews the civic prog- 
ress recorded in Brooklyn during the 
past 12 months, from June 1954 to June 
1955. Magnificent progress has been re- 
corded during this time which makes our 
borough the great industrial and resi- 
dential center of 3 million people that it 
is today. 

Mr. Cashmore’s report contains much 
information on civic improvements, in- 
dustrial expansion, achievements in 
education, the development of hospital 
and health facilities, the growth of hous- 
ing projects, playgrounds, libraries, 
parks, highways, the sewer system, 
transportation, and many other needs 
of a community of this size. As one who 
represents a sizable section of Brooklyn, 
I take great pride that our borough is 
continuing its expansion as one ef the 
country’s foremost centers of diversified 
industry and a great center of civic and 
educational progress. 

In reading Mr. Cashmore’s report I 
felt extremely proud that Brooklyn is 
blessed with the services of this devoted 
public servant, who is progressively do- 
ing a good job for the people of this large 
community. Iam certain many will find 
it most interesting to read Mr. Cash- 
more’s chapter in the report dealing with 
the industrial expansion of Brooklyn, 
which reads as follows. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

(At the beginning of 1955 the borough 
president completed a study of official de- 
partmental reports as well as various factors 
relative to the construction of many new 
industrial buildings in Brooklyn during 
1954. His conclusions were expressed in the 
statement which follows:) 

(By John Cashmore) 

A study of the facts clearly indicates 
Brooklyn is continuing its growth as one of 
America’s leading centers of diversified in- 
dustry. 

For example, there is scarcely a week 
which does not witness the completion of at 
least one new factory or loft building in this 
borough. Actually, the rate of construction 
is even livelier than this, for the records 
show that during the 52 weeks of 1954 a total 
of 64 new buildings in these classifications 
were constructed. 

The rate of industrial expansion is further 
emphasized by the fact that during the past 
year plans for the construction of 98 new 
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factories and lofts were filed in the depart. 
ment of housing and buildings and that aq. 
ditional plans were submitted for the alter. 
ation and enlargement of 273 existing builq. 
ings in factory and loft classification. 

In order to understand that this expan. 
sion of industrial space is not a new, but 4 
continuing trend, all that is needed is to tury 
to another source, the records of the tax de. 
partment. These show that since the assess. 
ment year of 1951-52 the combined assessed 
valuations of factories and lofts have grown 
from $233,114,375 to $272,030,150, an increase 
of nearly $39 million, and that in the two 
assessment years of 1953-54 and 1954-55 as 
many as 160 such buildings were added to 
the roll of taxable properties. 

In almost any other community a record 
of industrial development such as this would 
be regarded, perhaps, as phenomenal. But 
Brooklyn, the greatest city’s greatest bor. 
ough, appears to have a characteristic way 
of building and contributing to the Nation’s 
economy in a manner which does not, unfor- 
tunately, command the attention it properly 
deserves. 

Perhaps this is due to the fact that for 
generation after generation Brooklyn has 
been one of America’s greatest industrial and 
business communities, the principal foreign 
trade center of the United States, and one 
with tremendous manpower skills which 
serve our country efficiently and without 
fanfare in time of peace as well as war. 

Certainly there is no other community, to 
my knowledge, which has Brooklyn’s capacity 
for producing almost everything, from the 
smallest manufactured article to the world’s 
largest aircraft carrier, such as the new $200 
million Forrestal-class U. S. 8S. Saratoga, now 
under construction in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, with another to follow. 

Nevertheless, the record is remarkable, and 
especially so in the face of efforts to induce 
industries to move to rural or out-of-state 
areas. The fact that thousands of manufac- 
turing plants choose to remain here and that 
many new establishments have been opened 
is an expression of faith and confidence in 
Brooklyn’s future. 

Clearly, to my way of thinking, Brooklyn 
is entitled to the distinction of being one 
community where industry is moving ahead, 
not just gradually, but in every week of the 
year by adding another building to the many 
thousands already in existence which are 
turning out products and commodities 
needed in our domestic and foreign markets. 

This record of expansion would be impos- 
sible, of course, without the exceptional op- 
portunities and advantages Brooklyn offers, 
and without the extensive program of public 
improvements we now have in progress in 
many sections of our borough. 

Unparalleled progress is being made in the 
expansion of our highway system. An out- 
standing example of this progress is the 
Brooklyn-Queens connecting highway, 4 
great expressway which enables through tral- 
fic to bypass densely populated residential 
and business areas and to keep moving quick- 
ly, economically and safely. 

This toll-free highway, an important part 
of our metropolitan arterial system, with 
connections to Long Island, upstate New 
York, New England and points south on the 
Atlantic seaboard, was constructed for the 
very purpose of serving mixed traffic, com- 
mercial vehicles as well as passenger cars 

Three-lane express roadways link the bor- 
oughs of Brooklyn and Queens and provide 
connections with all East River bridges and 
tunnels. In Brooklyn itself the highway '5 
advantageously located so that it is in clos® 
proximity to the piers along the many miles 
of Brooklyn’s commercially developed water- 
front and also to manufacturing plants in 
Brooklyn’s industrial area. 

Another example of our highway improves 
ment program is the Adams Street widening 
project in downtown Brooklyn. Adams 
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street forms the main traffic artery through 
our civic center and serves as the new ap- 
yoach to the modernized Brooklyn Bridge. 
“Our progress, Of course, is not limited to 
highway improvements. Huge drainage proj- 
ects also being constructed by the 
porough president’s office, and these, when 
considered in conjunction with highway im- 
provements, have a_ special significance. 
They are largely instrumental in helping to 
pring about the development of extensive 
areas Which are now witnessing much resi- 
tial construction and industrial devel- 


are 
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pment 

"to another important field, there is fur- 
ther cooperation which enables industry and 
business to expand. This is in the matter 
of building zone changes. One important 
jie of this was the Board of Estimate’s 
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approval of an application for a building 
mone change which will enable Charles Pfizer 
& Co., probably the world’s most important 


producer of antibiotics, to proceed with 
plans for @ $5 million expansion of its fa- 
Thu: step by step, civic contributions 
have been made which help business and 
industry and also promote the well-being 
of our 3 million people who have an im- 
portant interest in the preservation of the 


community’s prosperity. 

In one of its annual reports the chamber 
of commerce has described Brooklyn as a 
good place for business and industry and has 
winted out that Brooklyn’s employment 
ratio is high. 

The chamber’s report emphasized that 
Brooklyn is at the center of the concentrated 
metropolitan area and reviewed the statis- 


tics relating to its industries, wholesale 


business, retail sales, and other data. 

“This is the only area in the United States 
and most likely, the world, to which massive 
statistics May be applied,” the chamber’s 
report stated. “Surely they mean something 
to those seeking customers, manpower, and 
the economical distribution of goods and - 
services,” 

Until the United States Commerce De- 
partment’s new 1955 census of manufactures 
and business is completed, the only official 
United States Government statistics avail- 
able in this field are the returns of the 
Census of Manufacturers of 1947. From this 
source the chamber of commerce pointed out 
that 7.298 Brooklyn manufacturers employed 
229.395 persons at that time. 

“The transportation, communications, and 
other public-utility industries,” the report 
continued, “employed 103,800 people.” 

In all categories throughout Brooklyn, the 


report stated, the total of all persons em- 
ployed was 1,087,479 out of an available labor 
force of 1,170,403. 

The availability of manpower skills has 
always been an important factor contrib- 
uung to Brooklyn's industrial growth during 
generation after generation. 

’ Before the turn of the century, more than 
00 years ago, our industrial strength was 
concentrated largely in shipping and ship- 
building and in. other industries such as 
fhemicals, sugar refining, boot and shoe 
making, the roasting and grinding of coffee 
and spices, the working of cordage and twine, 
ou refining, foundries and machine shops, 


aid confectionery making. 
Brooklyn has continued, of course, to be 
great international seaport and many of 
ur original industries, some of them in 


‘ness without interruption for more than 
years, find it to their advantage to con- 
inue their activities here. 

Today, however, Brooklyn industry has be- 
ee much more diversified, and this is 
“ely important, for in diversification there 
“re strength and stability. 

The facts also show that when a number 

long-existing manufacturing and 
& establishments have found it neces- 
“"y lo expand, they have decided, after care- 


f our 


0 
busines 
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ful study, to select new sites within the 
borough where new plants have been erected 
or are now in the course of construction. 

Just recently, for example, work was begun 
on a new $750,000 distribution center for 
Towns & James, Inc., who have been in 
Brooklyn for 70 years. The new building, 
occupying an area of 85,000 square feet and 
providing a total capacity of more than 
1,700,000 cubic feet, was described in the 
press as the metropolitan area’s largest and 
most modern distribution center of its kind 
devoted exclusively to drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

In December one of Brooklyn’s concerns 
which is engaged in making a nationally 
advertised product filed plans for a $1,500,000 
building addition to its plant. 

Facts such as these do not come to every- 
day notice. It is unfortunate that, notwith- 
standing their importance, they usually re- 
ceive far less attention than the occasional 
determination of a firm to transfer its ac- 
tivities elsewhere. 

While it is true that plants do occasionally 
move to other areas, it is our experience, in 
practically every such instance, that some 
other business expanding its facilities takes 
over the vacated property or that it is sub- 
divided to provide space for other diversified 
occupancies. Our industry keeps growing 
consistently. I am confident this growth will 
go forward and that our industries will con- 
tinue to serve the Nation’s economy and will 
further strengthen the foundations for 
Brooklyn’s own present and future pros- 
perity. 





Birth of an Anthem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an article that appeared in the maga- 
zine section of the Sunday Star. This 
article reminds us that the beautiful 
hymn, America the Beautiful, was in- 
spired by a trip to Pikes Peak by Katha- 
rine Lee Bates, aunt of the author of this 
article. 

This article is of special significance 
in view of the fact that the Air Force 
Academy will be located in the shadow 
of Pikes Peak near Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The young men attending this 
Academy will no doubt be inspired by 
the same majestic view that caused the 
following words to be penned: 

O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties, 

Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 


The article by Mrs. Burgess follows: 
BIRTH OF AN ANTHEM 
(By Dorothy Burgess) 

On July 4, 1895—exactly 60 years ago Mon- 
day—the Congregationalist, a leading maga- 
zine of the time, first published the inspiring 
stanzas of America the Beautiful. The fact 
that this poem to her country was written by 
my aunt, Katharine Lee Bates, has always 
made Independence Day a doubly partiotic 
and sentimental anniversary for my family. 
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Like no other hymn in our history, Amer- 
ica the Beautiful echoes the dreams and 
hopes, the bounty, the strength, the com- 
passion of this land. When, in 1926, its lines 
were finally set to the music of Materna, by 
Samuel A. Ward, a spontaneous demand arose 
to make it our national anthem. Many or- 
ganizations joined in a popular movement to 
have Congress adopt it over My Country, tis 
of Thee and The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Their efforts proved fruitless. The martial 
qualities of Francis Scott Key’s composition 
were more attuned to the times. 


But some day, war will be abolished. It 
will become only a memory in man’s long 
history. When that millennium arrives, peo- 
ple will no longer thrill to the thought of 
“bombs bursting in air.” “The rockets’ red 
glare” will illuminate past rather than per- 
petuate forever the ideas and attitudes of 
war. 

The peaceful birthplace of America the 
Beautiful makes it unique among our an- 
thems. It was composed on a mountaintop— 
not a battlefield. 

Katharine Lee Bates, a professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Wellesley College, made the 
journey up Pikes Peak by prairie wagon in 
the summer of 1893. Her stay at the sum- 
mit was very brief; because of the altitude, 
two members of the party became ill, neces- 
sitating a hasty retreat. 

To the poet and teacher, however, the 
altitude meant a closeness to God and a 
sweeping vista of America’s grandeur. Her 
poetic inspiraiton was born of that brief 
vision from a mountaintop. Before her west- 
ern visit ended, America the Beautiful was 
completed. 

Perhaps no other American song is so wide- 
ly used and loved. It is learned by the 
youngest children in our schools. Our armed 
services have sung it around the world. It 
expresses the loftiest ideals of patriotism. 
It rejoices in the blessings of our country, it 
honors our dead, it pays homage to our past, 
it utters our aspirations, it lifts our prayers. 

Today, America the Beautiful—born on a 
mountaintop in Colorado—is marking time, 
its message of brotherhood waiting, not to 
sound the call to arms but to ring in world 
peace. Some day, when the world is ready, 
the United States may yet embrace America 
the Beautiful as its rightful national anthem. 


American-Israel Friendship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Herbert Brown- 
ell, Attorney General of the United 
States, at the 58th Annual Convention 
of the Zionist Organization of America, 
held recently in Washington. The ad- 
dress follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, DE- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE 58TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICA, HOTEL WILLARD, WASHINGTON, D. 
C., JUNE 18, 1955 
It gives me great pleasure to participate 

in this evening’s session of the 58th na- 

tional convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America and to convey the warmest 
greetings of the Government of the United 

States on this important occasion. 
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The theme of your convention—American- 
Israel friendship—is one with which I be- 
lieve an overwhelmingly majority of our fel- 
low-Americans would wish to be identified; 
for the task of creating understanding and 
promoting friendship between our country 
and other free nations throughout the world 
is one of the supreme challenges to Ameri- 
cans at this moment in our country’s his- 


tory. If we are to discharge successfully the 
tremendous responsibility which America 


has been called upon to assume in our gen- 
eration—the obligation to lead the free world 
toward security, progress and peace—it Is 
imperative that our life should be correctly 
interpreted to our friends of other lands and 
that their hopes and aspirations should be 
fully explained to us 

The young State of Israel stands high on 
the list of ‘nations whose friendship is of 
great importance to the American Govern- 
ment and people. The significance of that 
friendship is not to be measured by Israel's 
size and numbers, although that country’s 
strategic location and the high caliber of its 
population are no doubt weighty factors 
which must be recognized. It is the spirit 
that animates Israel that is of primary im- 
portance to us. We see in Israel a pilot- 
plant of American ideas in an area of the 
world that sorely needs these concepts, a 


striving after goals that are similar to our 
own. 

I recently found striking evidence of this 
in a field in which I find myself continually 


1ave had occasion to read a fascinating ac- 


occupied, the area of constitutional law. I 
h 
cr 
§ 
sf 





unt of four cases, involving important con- 
titutional questions of law, which recently 
‘ame before the Supreme Court of Israel. 
The central fact that emerged from this 
paper by Judge Cheshin, Deputy President of 
Israel's Supreme Court, is that Israel’s still- 
evolving system of justice not only shows a 
close affinity for our American system, but 
often utilizes opinions delivered throughout 
the years by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. No one who is close to the legal 
procedures of our Nation can fail to be both 
proud and inspired by what I have just de- 
scribed. This trend augurs well for the citi- 
zens of Israel and the protection of their 
rights. It also reflects the continued vigor 
and heaith of our American legal system. 

As the chief legal officer of this country, I 
am naturally interested in comparative law. 
Iam mindful that the Talmudic law has con- 
tributed to our own. During all the time 
that the Jews formed communities in one 
country after another, often only to be ex- 
pelled 
tinued. 


of 


the elaboration of the Talmud con- 


This was, and is, a manifestation 
the creative spirit of Israel. 

I am also aware, sympathetically aware, 
of the complex ucture of the law in Israel, 
ing, as it does, of the law of the old 


n Empire, the British Mandatory 














law, and the laws enacted by the new state. 
In addition, each ligious community ap- 
plies its own laws to all matters affecting 


, 


personal status, such as marriage and di- 
vorce, guardianship and alimony. 

This complicated structure of laws is un- 
doubtedly cumbersome. The Government of 
Israel long has recognized the necessity of 
developing a new legal system for Israel. It 
is approaching this momentous task in a 
manner which has impressed me from the 
beginning and which I have spoken of before. 
It manifests not only a creative spirit, but 
also a flexibility which is characteristic of 
youth, strength, and growth. 

About 3 years ago the Ministry of Justice 
of Israel joined with Harvard Law School 
in the establishment of the Harvard Law 
School-Israel Cooperative Research project, 
supported by voluntary funds. Harvard 
University, on its part, has made available 
the resources of its outstanding Library of 
Comparative Law and the scholarly advice 
of its staff. But it has done more. It has 


enlisted the active participation of holar 
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from many other leading American law 
schools and is expanding their participation. 
On its part, Israel has provided representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Justice and experts 
in Hebrew and in jurisprudence. In no 
sense, of course, are laws for Israel being 
drafted at the Harvard Law School-Israel 
Cooperative Research project center. What 
is being done is the collection and organiza- 
tion of the infinite variety of information 
necessary to enable the Knesseth, Israel's 
legislative body, to draft the new code in the 
light of complete knowledge. 

This approach to this problem, which has 
such huge importance, is of particular sig- 
nificance in this day and age. How good it 
is to see scholarly cooperation across con- 
tinents in creating means to enable men and 
women to live in peace and confidence. 

I have no doubt that from this present 
effort new concepts may arise. They will 
take their place along with the many gifts 
which the legal minds of Israel have be- 
stowed upon the philosophy of the law. I 
believe that when the work of Harvard is 
utilized by the Knesseth, it will carry with 
it the conviction that ultimate good and 
justice can be achieved through peaceful 
cooperation with neighboring nations. 

I am interested not only in the develop- 
ment of the law of Israel, but as a member 


of the Cabinet I have watched with admira- 
tion Israel’s growth among the community 


of nations in almost every area of human en- 
deavor—in science, industry, literature, and 
other areas of mankind’s never-ending strug- 
gle for progress. There is already a great 
deal of traffic over the American-Israel 
“Friendship Bridge.” As time goes on, I am 

nvinced, this will increasingly become a 
two-way movement, for we will surely have 
much to learn from a people that has pro- 
duced the ethical values that are held in 
common by all Americans, particularly after 
this people has resumed its normal existence 
in its ancestral homeland. This close col- 
laboration extends to the most important 
areas of scientific research. All of us were 
gratified to hear of the atomic energy agree- 
ment recently concluded between the United 
States and Israel. The promise of nuclear 
energy means much to Israel where natural 
resources are sparse. The prospect of Israel's 
ientific genius being brought to bear on 
the peaceful use of atomic energy means 
much to the United States and to free peo- 
ple everywhere. In dealing with the ques- 
tion of this two-way bridge between the 
United States and Israel, I wish to express 
my hearty congratulations to the Zionist 
Organization of America, whose current work 
in this field is no less important than the 
historic role it played in the creation of the 
State of Israel. 

Now, I am persuaded that in our relations 
with Israel, any differences which may arise 
from time to time will undoubtedly be re- 
solved to the mutual satisfaction of both 
countries. Occasional differences are bound 
to arise between the friendliest of nations, 
and the Government of the United States 
has encountered this even in its dealings 
with its closest allies. But where there are 
strong ties of mutual interest, identity of 
outlook, and common aspirations, the dis- 
agreements are bound to be temporary. The 
geographic distance between the Potomac 
and Jordan Rivers may be great, but there 
is certainly little difference in spirit be- 
tween the two countries. I, therefore, firmly 
believe that our initial premise is that 
Israel's destiny will remain linked with that 
of the United States of America. 

I know that the continuing tension be- 
tween Israel and her neighbors figures promi- 
nently in your deliberations at this conven- 
tion. The absence of peace between Israel 
and the Arab States certainly provides ample 
reason for concern. The Government of the 
United States is not only mindful of the 
irgency of the problem, but is actively seek- 
ing to bring about a solution. This was 
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recently clearly expressed by President Risen. 
hower. In his message requesting conpres. 
sional approval for the new mutual security 
program, the President stated: 

“The continuing tension between the 
Arab States and Israel handicaps the people 
of all Near East nations. We should con. 
tinue to work with the governments ang 
peoples of both sides to improve their eco. 
nomic status and accelerate their progress 
toward lasting peace between them. Our co. 
operation is beginning to bring results, par- 
ticularly in the development of water re. 
sources. Such developments in the Palestine 
area can go far to remove present causes of 
tension.” 

This Government is determined to move 
forward in the spirit reflected in the Presj-. 
dent’s message and we shall persist in oyr 
efforts until we have achieved the peace 
which is required in the region by all those 
who seek to achieve a free world, and without 
which neither Israel nor the Arab States wi!| 
be able to prosper. The issues of the Arab- 
Israel conflict can be resolved through pa- 
tience and understanding. It is the task of 
everyone to recognize this and to work 
toward it. 

By continuing our economic and technica! 
assistance to both Israel and the Arab State 
and by raising living standards througho 
the region, we shall be doing much to bri 
peace to the area. With respect to our plan 
ning for regional defense, I should like to 
say this: 

The United States Government, I assure 
you, is not unmindful of Israel’s security and 
the protection and welfare of its people. It 
is our hope and our desire that area defense 
arrangements will develop through which all 
countries in the area can contribute toward 
their mutual protection against aggression 
from the Communist menace. This is defi- 
nitely in our own interest and represents 
major element in our policy for the Midd 
East and for strengthening the defense of t! 
free world. 
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Mine Drainage for Northeastern 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in 
REcorD, I include an editorial from 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of Saturday, July 2, 1955, on the 
mine drainage program for northeastem 
Pennsylvania. 

VALLEY VIEWS 
(By Harrison Smith) 
FACE LIFTING FOR VALLEY 


2 


wnder 





Wyoming Valley, as well as the other com- 
munities within the four mining districts 0! 
northeastern Pennsylvania, will be 
for a “face-lifting” operation of such ma 
tude that it will be without parallel 
history of mining, if the present Federal ald 
bill to assume a share of a $17 million ne 
drainage program is passed by the full Unt! 
States House committee. 

This week, with Governor Leader's 
ture, full approval was given for Penns) 
vania’s share in the mammoth undertaking 
amounting to an appropriation of $8'2 ™! 
lion, which is one-half the estimated 
required for the work. The plan culminate 
years of study by engineers of local mirli 
companies and the State as to the mea 
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19ve 
to fight the general mine flood 
problem in the anthracite region which has 
pecome increasingly worse in recent years due 
to additional mine shutdowns. 

It is estimated that the proposed overall 
project will provide Jobs for up to 3,000 men 
shroughout the northern district, incuding 
Luz rne and Lackawanna Counties, as well as 
the two middle districts and the southern 


necessary 


field 
LUZERNE GETS MAJOR SHARE 

The main plan includes more than 100 
major projects throughout the entire area, 
h nearly one-half will be allocated for 
e county. Largest portion of the joint 
appropriation is earmarked for the backfilling 
ind grading of mine stripping areas, mainly 
the mountain sides, which have been eye- 
sores in this community for decades, 

According to initial estimates, approxi- 
mately 40 million cubic yards of fill will be 
required to level off these scarred and torn 
faces along the mountainous slopes which 
have long acted as funnels for surface runoff 
waters, carrying underground a continuous 
volume causing seepage through rock strata 
and abandoned workings to coal Measures 
being currently operated. 

Other phases of the contemplated engi- 


ol Wot 
Twverl 
Lu ri 


neering plan include the construction and 
realinement of earth ditches and sluiceways 
) direct the flow of surface waters into the 
Susquehanna and its tributary creeks; erec- 


of culverts; bypassing of cave-holes with 
and drilling of drainage tunnels 
within the mines, as well as pumping out 
abandoned workings. 

Moreover, these provisions preventing un- 
derground seepage of surface water will cur- 
tail to a great extent the amount of acid 
which now find their way into the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries, causing 
great damage to fish and aquatic life. 


REDUCED PUMPING COSTS 


On the economic side, the proposed mine 
drainage plan is expected to provide a larger 
measure of security for coal miners presently 
employed through means of reduced operat- 
ing costs. The present average requirement 
of 54 tons of water pumped for every ton of 
coal mined, which in itself is the cost equiva- 
lent of 90 cents per ton, is expected to be re- 
duced from 36 to 40 percent, thus alleviating 
& burden which has been constantly grow- 
ing in mine operating costs during the past 

The present plan, which has been de- 
veloped in final form during the last 18 

ths through cooperation of coal com- 
engineering staffs with engineers of 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, with lo- 
cal supervision being directed by Deputy 

ecretary Daniel Connelly, of Kingston, is a 

ceessor to a proposal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment following World War II to con- 

t t a 13-foot diameter tunnel from Oly- 
phant to Conowingo, Md., a distance of 147 
mile which was abandoned not only due 

excessive costs, but because it would 
t provide a practical solution to the pres- 
ent mine pumping problem. 


SUPPORT BILL NEEDED 


Pull support of this mine drainage pro- 
fram should be given at once by this com- 
munity to focus attention on the need and 
§1 ficance of the plan. Members of the 
House committee in Washington, who are 
duled to decide within the near future 
ether to recommend to the Congress that 
the Federal Government's share in the pro- 
gran be appropriated, should be immedi- 

iy apprised of the situation. Local back- 

the project should come not only 
nee the coal interests and United Mine 
Workers, who stand to benefit directly from 
‘he program, but also from community lead- 
= who have long been interested in making 
Wyoming Valley a more attractive place to 
Visit and in which to reside by removing the 
‘cars of its mining industry, putting this 


flume: 


waters 
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wasteland to use again and ridding the 
streams and creeks of acid mine waters. 





Public Law 51 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a detailed analysis 
of Public Law 51, the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice Appropriation Act of 1955, prepared 
on my request by Elizabeth Elward, 
American Law Division, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, and which I wish to 
share with my colleagues for study and 
ready reference: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Pusiic Law 51, 84TH CONGRESS 
(Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, 
1956) 
Title I—Treasury Department 
Office of the Secretary: Sal- 








aries and expenses_....__. $2, 680, 000 
Bureau of Accounts: 
Salaries and expenses__-__ 2, 600, 000 
Division of Disbursement, 
salaries and expenses__- 15, 475, 000 
Total, Bureau of Ac- 
IG sss chcteisin tics stensstin 18, 075, 000 
Bureau of the Public Debt-. 44, 500, 000 
Office of Treasurer, United SS alae 
States: Salaries and ex- 
II sx ectinnsn sit ienackvin tite 15, 000, 000 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries 
ee 41, 200, 000 


Internal Revenue Service: 


Salaries and expenses_--- 282, 250, 000 








Bureau of Narcotics: Sal- 
aries and expenses._...--- 2, 990, 000 
U. S. Secret Service: 
Salaries and expenses-_- 2, 960, 000 
Salaries and = expenses, 
White House Police___-- 800, 000 
Salaries and expenses, 
eT a 268, 000 
Total, U. 8S. Secret 
Tg 4, 028, 000 
Bureau of the Mint: Sal- 
aries and expenses-_-_-.-.--- 3, 650, 000 
U. S. Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses-_--.--- 153, 750, 000 
Acquisition, construction, 
and improvements_-.--. 7,000, 000 
| 21, 300, 000 
Reserve training. ........ 3, 175, 000 
Total, Coast Guard_-_- 


185, 225, 000 


Total, title I—vTreas- 


ury Department... 599, 598, 000 


Federal Facilities Corpora- 


OUD sic ctriiere ere aimioninicen 4 (800, 000) 

Liquidation of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 1(1, 400,000) 
VOUS accnencccannadaw 3 (2, 200, 000) 
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Title II—Post Office Department 





AGrainistration........-..-<-. $15, 500, 000 

CU ins etic ects cette 1, 870, 000, 000 

‘Transportation..............< 661, 620, 500 

a iiicg sien siicciinnies cine icarermzrea 17, 200, 000 

a cali tiniest nies shikai 157, 400, 000 
Total, title II, Post 


Office Department ._ 2, 721, 720, 500 


Title I11I—The Tax Court 
of the United States 





Salaries and expenses__--_ $1, 170, 000 
Total, title III, The 
Tax Court of the 

United States____.-. 1, 170, 000 

Grand total appropri- a ee 
ations, titles I, I, 
NE i apices eee cacnanie 


3, 322, 488, 500 


1 Authorized expenditures. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Treasury Department 


(a) Makes available from travel expenses 
the expenses of attendance at meetings of 
organizations concerned with the function 
or activity for which the applicable appro- 
priation is made. 

(b) Authorizes appropriations necessary 
for the care and treatment of Halsford V. 
Sharpe as authorized by Private Law 419, 
83d Congress. 


Post Office Department 


(a) Makes expenses of attendance at cer- 
tain meetings available from any funds at 
the disposal of the Post Office Department. 

(b) Authorizes the use of up to $100,000 
during the current fiscal year for training 
programs from available funds. 


(c) Authorizes the use of up to $12 million 


‘from available funds for property improve- 


ment. 
Contains antistrike provisions. 
ELIZABETH ELWARD, 
American Law Division. 
JUNE 16, 1955. 





South Carolina Joins Parade Opposing 
Upper Colorado Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dim 
view of the proposed upper Colorado 
storage project taken by the voters of 
South Carolina is well expressed in the 
following editorials which appeared in 
the Dillon Herald on May 13, the 
Charleston Post on May 10, the Beshop- 
ville Messenger on May 5, and the Bam- 
berg Herald on May 26: 

WE Don’t NEED MORE LAND 

A bill is before the Congress to spend 
billions on what is known as the upper 
Colorado River Basin project. The purpose 
of the bill is to develop more land at a cost 
that runs as high as $1,000 per acre. But 
what we don’t need is more cleared land. 
Mechanized and scientific farming are pro- 
ducing a surplus of food and fiber and the 
South alone is able to produce enough of 
these necessities to feed the world. But the 
most amazing feature of this fantastic proj- 
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ect is that the greater portion of these mil- 
lions will have to come out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPTED RAID ON TREASURY 


Irresponsibility is a mild word for the 
action of the Senate majority which recently 
voted for one of the most wasteful projects in 
the history of boondoggling. 

It is the upper Colorado River scheme, as 
sorry a piece of business as has ever soaked 
the American taxpayer. 

At a cost of millions upon millions of 
dollars it is proposed by the sponsors of this 
wild program to build a series of dams on 
the upper Colorado River. The claim is it 
would impound water for irrigating many 
acres of arid western lands; also that it would 
provide hydroelectric power. 

So it would, but at a price that would make 
the development fantastically extravagant. 
It is estimated that the cost of irrigation 
would be at least $900 an acre—and the land 
thus watered would then be worth only $150 
an acre, producing only 10 cents worth of 
products for each thousand gallons of water. 

The arithmetic of it is so plain that a 
graded school child could see how prepos- 
terous the scheme is. Yet we find mature 
men approving it regardless of how eco- 
nomically unjustified it is. The scheme is 
being advanced at a time when Govern- 
ment warehouses are bulging with huge crop 
surpluses, when existing farmlands are pro- 
ducing on a scale vastly exceeding demand. 
If the project is adopted, it will be a matter 
of more subsidization to be added to hand- 
outs that are already a heavy burden upon 
the taxpayers. 

Another consideration arguing against the 
project is that the dams would flood the 
noted Dinosaur National Monument and 
other beauty spots which conservationists 
wish to preserve. 

South Carolina’s two Senators voted for an 
amendment to exclude a dam that would 
mean the flooding of Dinosaur Park. The 
motion failed, then they split. Senator 
JOHNSTON voted for the project as a whole, 
Senator THURMOND opposed it. In doing so 
the latter championed the interests of the 
taxpayers and of the Nation generally. It 
will be a costly experience for the country 
if this attempted raid on the Treasury isn’ 
turned back. 





No More LAND Is NEEDED AT PRESENT TIME 


Congress has before it a bill for a proposed 
upper Colorado River Basin project. It has 
been figured out that this project, if it is 
started, will cost the taxpayers of South Caro- 
lina an estimated $34,400,000 in additional 
taxes. The few acres of desert land made 
available for planting by such a project are 
not needed at the present time and probably 
never will be needed. As it is, there is a sur- 
plus of farm crops at the present time. Add- 
ed acres to agriculture—at a huge reclama- 
tion cost—would increase the surplus. 

If Uncle Sam wants additional acres to 
reclaim—and at a less cost—we are sure that 
South Carolinians can point out quite a few 
sandhills which would possibly blossom if 
they had sufficient water. 

No, we are against any more projects like 
that mentioned above. We believe tax money 
can be spent to better advantage for other 
things. 





WHERE OvuR MONEY GOES 


Billions of dollars are proposed to be spent 
by Uncle Sam on what is known as the upper 
Colorado River Basin project. If Congress 
follows its usual procedure, approval will 
finally be given to the project although, 
Judging from what has been published, it 
will cost something like $1,000 per acre to 
develop or reclaim the farmland by irriga- 
tion. And, unless land values in that area 
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are far different from this section of the 
country, the land so developed would not be 
worth much more than a tenth of the cost. 





The Alcohol Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Alcohol Researches at Yale,” writ- 
ten by Thomas R. Henry and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of yes- 
terday, July 4, 1955; and a letter I re- 
ceived from Dr. Ole Stalheim, of Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak., which brings to our atten- 
tion once again the entire liquor prob- 
lem, which we have ignored too long. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 

ALCOHOL RESEARCHES AT YALE 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 


Beer is not intoxicating—mathematically. 
Such is the conclusion of Dr. Leon A. Green- 
berg, associate professor of physiology at 
Yale. It’s almost, if not quite, impossible to 
irink enough beer to put enough alcohol in 
the blood to constitute legal drunkenness, 
he has reported to the Yale Laboratory of 
Applied Physiology, center of alcohol studies 
in this country. 

Dr. Greenberg’s report has just been pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Studies of 
Alcohol—but before publication it was sub- 
mitted for comment to a philosopher, a 
chool superintendent, a psychiatrist, and a 
lawyer. They came back with somewhat con- 
flicting views. 

DRUNKENNESS DEFINED 

The results of many studies, Dr. Greenberg 
says, are in general agreement that, except 
in quite unusual individuals, a concentra- 
tion of alcohol in the blood of at least .15 of 
1 percent is necessary to affect a person’s be- 
havior to a degree constituting intoxication. 
From this basis he draws up a “fingerprint 
of alcoholism” for the three class of drinks— 
hard liquors, wines, and beer. 

For hard liquor, of course, there is no 
question. Almost anybody can drink enough 
of it in a relatively short time to be “drunk” 
in anybody's judgment. Mathematically, it’s 
a little more complicated. 

ays Dr. Greenberg: “In the average per- 
son the amount of alcohol required to cause 
a concent 


+ 


itration in the blood of .15 of 1 per- 
cent is 8 fluid ounces. Thus a half pint of 
whisky consumed at once may cause in- 
toxication. But beverages usually are con- 
sumed over a period of time and, since al- 
cohol disappears from the body at an appre- 
ciable rate, the time spent in drinking must 
be taken into consideration. The rate of 
elimination is practically uniform and is 
equivalent to about 1 ounce of distilled spir- 
its per hour. 

“Thus to achieve intoxication in 2 hours 
of drinking, 10 ounces are required and, if 
the drinking lasts 4 hours, 12 ounces.” 

For fortified wines containing 20 percent 
alcohol the amount contained in a pint must 
be present in the body to cause an intoxicat- 
ing concentration in the blood. The rate of 
elimination is equivalent to 2 ounces each 
hour. Thus a pint and a half must be con- 
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sumed in 4 hours to cause intoxication, ac. 
cording to Dr. Greenberg’s formula. 

For ordinary wine containing about 19 
percent alcohol a quart is necessary to make 
one drunk—if consumed at once. In 4 hou; 
of drinking it would require a quart anq 
three-fourths to reach the same effect. 

Thus, Dr. Greenberg says, it would be quite 
possible, although rather unusual, for one { 
get mathematically soused on wines. 

jeer, however, seldom contains more than 
3.7 percent alcohol. It would require ap. 
proximately 24 quarts, consumed in a ye; y 
short time, to get the average person tight 


In experiments it is shown, Dr. Greenberg ex. 
plains, that drinking a bottle of beer every 
half hour for 8 consecutive hours—a total of 
about 6 quarts—brings the average man to 
the edge of intoxication, although seldom 
completely over the line. 

Forced drinking at a much faster rate is 
practically impossible. The drinker gets sick 
before he gets drunk, 
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TESTS CONTRADICT EXCUSES 


The primary purpose of the experiments 
was not to encourage beer drinking but 
rather to offset the frequent explanation 
given to wives and policemen: “I've only had 
2 or 3 beers.” 

Also quite valid, Dr. Greenberg says, !s the 
contention that the alcohol in beer may 
create an appetite for hard liquor and a few 
bottles may mark the start of a prolonged 
drunk. He doesn’t approve of beer for any- 
body with a strong alcohol craving 

But, comments Dr. Albion R. King, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Cornell: “The formu- 
las compiled by Dr. Greenberg simply make 
more graphic what everybody knows—that it 
takes more drinking to get tight on beer than 
whisky.” 

“The formulas leave out of consideration 
the very important health status of the indi- 
vidual which is a very important factor,” 
observes Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, associate su- 
perintendent of schools of New York City. 
They give “a meaning to the word ‘intoxica- 
tion’ which would cover only a small propor- 
tion of those who would be called drunk if 
the currently prevailing use of the word were 
to continue,” declares Dr. Harry M. Tiebout, 
psychiatrist of the Connecticut Commi oD 
on Alcoholism. 

The formulas, however, should bring abou 
less ambiguous definitions of drunkenness 1! 
future legislation, says Dr. George H. Des- 
sion, Yale law professor. 

VERMILLION, S. DaK., June 17, 19 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

Deak SENATOR LANGER: June 5, & 
known drunkard, convicted three times of 
drunken driving, was returning to his farm 
after drinking beer in our town all day on 
the Sabbath; he veered into the path of 4 
family from Atlanta, Ga., with the result 
that the parents were killed. He also died 

Details can be furnished by the local police 
of motor patrol 

Please continue your fight to contr 

Yours truly, 


OLE STALHEIM 





H. R. 7117 


SPEECH 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had uncer 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 7117) making 
npropriations for the legislative branch for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 


other purposes. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill carries an appropria- 


tion of $5 million. It provides for an 
extension of the Capitol. It authorizes 
the Architect of the Capitol, under the 
direction of a commission composed of 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House, the minority leader of the 
senate, and the minority leader of the 
House, to, among other things, “provide 
for the extension, reconstruction, and re- 
placement of the central portion of the 
United States Capitol” * * * “but with 
such modifications and additions, in- 
cluding provisions for restaurant facili- 
and such other facilities in the 
Capitol Grounds,” and so forth. 
amendment just offered 
out the word ‘restaurant,’ 


is to 
the 


nd insert the words, “for the feeding 
Members of the House, their guests, 
and their employees.” 

Chairman and my dear colleagues, 
we all know that for 10 years or more 
the Members and their guests have been 
herded down on the first floor of the cor- 
ridor adjoining the House Restaurant, 

xe sheep waiting to be herded into a 
new and lush pasture. It is nothing un- 
ial for Members and their guests to 
wait as long as a half an hour in order 
to obtain an opportunity to sit down for 
a few moments, hurriedly snatch some- 
thing to eat, drink a cup of scalding 
coffee, and then to again be herded out. 
This is not a criticism of those in 
charge, for all of us are anxious and im- 
tient to be seated, and we know that 
we linger over our food or attempt to 
visit with a constituent, others, usually 
impatient are waiting to take our places. 
Because our constituents judge us not 
only by what they see from the gallery, 
t from what they observe around the 
Capitol, we are subject to an unfair im- 
pression when they note the discourtesy 
which they, as our guests, are subjected 
to when we ask them to lunch at the 
juse restaurant. 
It is all very well for some to talk 
about maintaining the dignity of the 
House, but if we cannot provide suitable 
ind adequate facilities where we can get 
food which is necessary if we are to carry 
sur duties, where we can entertain, as 
we are under obligation to do, those who 
elect us, those who furnish the funds to 
run this Government, in a dignified, re- 
pectable manner, naturally our constit- 
ients, as they visit us, wonder if we are 
competent to transact the Nation’s busi- 
ni whether we are competent to han- 
aie our own, 
You will note this provision in the bill 
‘iat &@ restaurant should be established. 
Well, we have a restaurant, and from 
Dast experience I want no more of a 
House-type restaurant. I have had 
more than enough of that. What assur- 
ince have we that if this change is to be 
‘elt to the decision of those named in the 
DUl—and the same officials have been in 
Charge for the last 20 years or more—we 
Will not get a diner, a snack bar, a hole- 
ie-wall, a continuance of the pres- 


t 


ent facilities. The expression “facilities 
for feeding” is not an elegant expression, 
and if someone in conference wants to 
make the language more appropriate, 
such a change, I am sure, will be wel- 
comed by every Member of the House. 

On the west side of the Capitol, facing 
the mall, is an unused space, three floors 
deep. 

There is ample room for a ground 
floor, well-ventilated, sanitary kitchen. 
There is ample room for a cafeteria, for 
a restaurant, and for a dining room, all 
of which might well reflect credit upon 
the Congress or which might give our 
constituents, who are taxed so heavily 
for the maintenance of their Govern- 
ment, an opportunity to dine, to consult 
with their Representatives here in Wash- 
ington, to view the reflecting pool, the 
Washington and Lincoln Monuments, 
and to sit back and reflect that here, 
indeed, is the Capitol of one of the great- 
est nations in the world, where the Gov- 
ernment’s business will, they hope, be 
carried on efficiently. 

There are some 42 or more cafeterias 
in Government buildings. In some of 
the buildings there are private dining 
rooms. In none, so far as I know, are 
the dining facilities of the employees 
and those whose presence is required by 
their official duties, as cramped, as un- 
sanitary, as inadequate, as are those in 
the Capitol. 

My great admiration for the ability 
of those under whose direction this 
change will be made is unlimited. But, 
if a suggestion may be made, it would 
be that the Speaker and the minority 
leader in the House consult with some 
southern mammy or Yankee housewife 
when they give consideration to the ways 
and means and the manner of providing 
food for the Members of the House, 
House employees, and their guests. 

The suggested facility is one which, 
adequately managed, would return at 
least a nominal profit to the Govern- 
ment. Lest there be misunderstanding, 
permit me to add, I am not thinking 
of myself. I can carry a paper sack or 
I can go to the grocery, as I have done 
some times in the past, get a package of 
cheese and crackers, and get along with- 
out too much discomfort. 





Calumet Sag: A Stimulant to a Dynamic 
National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the solid delegation from Dlinois, com- 
prising all the Democratic and all the 
Republican Members, has sponsored the 
Calumet-Sag project as vital to the in- 
terest of the great Middle Western area 
especially and in a large sense to the in- 
terest of all sections of the Nation. The 
newspapers of Chicago and of other 
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cities in Illinois with equal unanimity 
and zeal have proclaimed this develop- 
ment as essential to the progress of the 
Middle West and the dynamic contribu- 
tion to the economy of the Nation that 
will result. 

The Army engineers, who have given 
years of study to the subject, have voiced 
their approval and their recommenda- 
tion. 

Following a White House conference 
with the President by a bipartisan repre- 
sentation of the Illinois congressional 
delegation, the Bureau of the Budget 
gave its endorsement, and an appropria- 
tion of $4 million for immediate com- 
mencement of the work so vitally de- 
manded and so strongly recommended 
was included in the appropriation bill 
passed by this body. 

That a so-called task force at this late 
day should come up with a report ques- 
tioning the findings and the judgment of 
men of the highest prestige and of the 
greatest experience came as a surprise 
to the people and the press of Chicago. 
It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to 
attempt at this time a search for the 
motivation. Suffice to point out the 
facts, and that my colleagues may know 
the facts I am extending my remarks to 
include the following statement: 
COMMENTS IN OPPOSITION TO THE CONCLU- 

SIONS OF THE TASK FORCE OF THE HOOVER 

COMMISSION IN RELATION TO THE CaAL-SaG 

PROJECT 


The conclusions of the so-called task- 
force report of the Hoover Commission are 
not only unsupported by facts, but are con- 
trary to well-established facts. For this rea- 
son the parties! submitting the original 
statement to the Public Works Subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee, 
and to the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Committee on Appropriations 
are obliged to comment as follows: 

1. The task force asserts that “the esti- 
mate of 3,979,000 tons of coal being shipped 
through the channel is unrealistic, metal- 
lurgical coal will continue to be shipped 
by rail and lake steamer, coal shipments for 
heat and power will not be diverted because 
powerplants are not on the channel, and 
there is a trend toward building powerplants 
near sources of coal.” 

It is a well-established fact that generat- 
ing plants favor locality of use rather than 
source of raw materials. It is cheaper to 
ship coal than to acquire property, erect 
towers, string lines, and suffer loss of en- 
ergy in transmission. Moreover, generating 
plants must be situated near water, since to 
produce power several hundred pounds of 
condensing water are required to each one 
pound of coal. 

The task force is equally wrong in its 
assertion that “powerplants are not on the 
channel.” The Calumet station of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. is on the Cal-Sag 
Channel. In addition, the State Line station 
of the same company, where expansion is 
badly needed, while on Lake Michigan prop- 
er, is nevertheless in the-Calumet area and 
is served by Cal-Sag. Moreover, the power 
requirements of the tremendous productive 
area served by this essential utility call for 
a doubling of generating capacity within 
the next 10 years. This can be done cheaper 
and more efficiently by prompt development 
of the Cal-Sag Channel. 


1Cal-Sag Waterways Development Com- 
mittee, Inc., International Association of 
Machinists, AFL, and Joseph Germano, dis- 
trict director, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. 
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The task force states that “metallurgical 
coal will continue to be shipped by rail 
and lake steamer.” The significant fact 1s 
“that the Nation's economy is better off when 
there is full utilization of resources. If coal 
can be shipped cheaper and more efficiently 
as a result of the widening of Cal-Sag, the 
economy of the Nation will profit, as will 
great numbers of users of electrical energy, 
miners, and mine operators The assertion 
that coal will continue to be shipped by 
rail or steamer is an assumption which is 
contrary to the universally accepted eco- 
nomic precept that the most efficient means 
to produce or transport should be, and in 
time are usually adopted. 

The Task Force assertion that “the esti- 
mate of 3.979,000 tons of coal being shipped 
through the channel is unrealistic” is also 
erroneous. One company (Common- 
wealth Edison Co.) ships approximately 5 
million tons of coal per year on the Illinois 
Waterway. The proposed additional unit at 
the State Line station would use an addi- 
tional 750,000 tons of coal per year; and the 
required expansion of generating capacity in 
the Chicago area, to say nothing of the 
gigantic coal requirements of the steel in- 
dustry of the Calument area, likewise under- 
going great expansion, demonstrate that the 
estimates deemed to be unrealistic by the 
Task Force are in fact underestimation.* 

2. The Task Force states that “little oll 
would be shipped through the channel be- 
cause the Chicago area is served by a network 
of pipelines.” We refer the Task Force to 
pages 54 and 55 of our original statement, 
where it is stated as follows: 

“Crude oil for refining in Metropolitan 
Chicago comes in principally by pipeline 
from Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, although 
some comes by barge. On the other hand, 
Indiana Harbor is by far the most important 
petroleum shipping port on the Great Lakes. 
In 1951, from that harbor were shipped 
5,377,000 tons of petroleum products, all but 
27,000 tons of which moved lakewise. The 
27,000 tons moved via the Calumet River 
and the Chicago River to points along the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway, in spite of the haz- 
ards of open lake navigation by inland water- 
way barges. With a direct connection be- 
tween the wharves of the oil refineries along 
the Indiana Harbor Canal and the inland 
waterway system via the Grand Calument 
River and the Calumet-Sag Channel, there 
is little doubt that substantial additional 
tonnages would move. On the other hand, 
there is a substantial movement of up-bound 
petroleum products on the Illinois Lakes-to- 
Gulf Waterway from refineries on the lower 
river system to tank terminals along the 
Calumet-Sag Channel at Blue Island and 
along the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 
west of Chicago. If a direct barge route were 
provided to the Indiana Harbor area, a sub- 
stantial volume of refined petroleum traffic 
would probably develop from points on the 
lower Mississippi River, because of the con- 
centration of storage and distribution facili- 
ties in the Indiana portion of the Calumet 
district.” 

3. The Task Force asserts that “if there 
are any savings in grain shipments they will 
be absorbed by grain brokers and barge oper- 
ators rather than by farmers.” 

The crassness and cynicism of this state- 
ment are beneath the dignity and intelli- 
gence of the commission and its task force. 
It assumes that all grain brokers and barge 
operators are wholly selfish and that farm- 
ers are unable to demand and choose the 
most favorable means of transportation. No 
reasonable person is willing to concede these 


alone 





*The authority for the foregoing factual 
statements is John W. Evers, Jr., president of 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 
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assumptions. We refer the task force to page 
33 of our statement, where it is said: 

“It [Chicago] is also the port nearest to 
the agricultural heart of the continent—the 
Corn Belt and the Wheat Belt—and there- 
fore is in the best position to handle the 
agricultural produce of that area. In all 
ports of the world, experience has demon- 
strated that freighters will penetrate as far 
inlind as physically possible, in order to pick 
up and deliver cargoes which benefit from 
the longest possible transport by the largest 
possible transport units: ships, which pro- 
duce lower ton-mile transport costs than do 
any overland carriers.”’ 

One company (Glidden Co.) has already 
announced plans for a 6 million bushel grain 
elevator on the Calumet River, and elevators 
of 13 million bushel capacity are to b? pro- 
vided by the Chicago Port District Authority 
on Lake Calumet, the terminus of the first 
stage of the Cal-Sag project. Such expen- 
ditures alone are ample proof of the dispo- 
sition of farmers to make use of the cheap- 
est and most efficient means of transport. 

The task force states that “last September 
the District Army Engineers estimated traf- 
fic in the improved channel would total 
8,648,000 tons a year, and that transportation 
savings would be $2.04 a ton. The savings 
estimate was 4 times that of 1946 and the 
tonnage estimate about $1 more than earlier 
estimates, and therefore the validity of the 
estimates is open to question.” 

No facts in denial of current estimates are 
cited—rather, the task force attempts to 
cast doubt on the entire project, because its 
economic value allegedly was underestimated 
in the past. The postwar industrial expan- 
sion of the Calumet district in particular 
has been astonishing, and according to an- 
nounced plans for expansion in the steel, 
petroleum and other industries in this in- 
dustrial section alone, even current esti- 
mates will be greatly exceeded 2 or 3 years 
hence. 

We again take the liberty to quote from 
our original statement (p. 65): 

“In view of the postwar industrial expan- 
sion in the Calumet district, the tremendous 
increases in inland waterway traffic generally, 
the prospects for further industrial growth, 
and hence of growth in potential traffic vol- 
ume on the Calumet-Sag Channel and its 
authorized extension, the prospects of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and its major terminal 
directly on the Calumet-Sag route with ac- 
companying potential industrial growth as 
well as the prospects for direct ocean vessel- 
barge transfer of cargoes in Lake Calumet, 
it is apparent that, even though the esti- 
mated costs of the Calumet-Sag project have 
substantially increased since the time of its 
authorization in 1946, the potential benefits 
have also very substantially increased. Not 
only are the original estimates of traffic vol- 
ume far behind present actuality, but, be- 
cause of general increases in transport costs, 
the savings from low-cost water transporta- 
tion have at least proportionately increased 
entirely aside from the increased potential 
volume of traffic.” 


CONCLUSION 


The general method of attack of the task 
force is isolated criticism in general terms on 
minor points without recourse to facts. This 
is beneath the dignity and reputation for 
accurate factfinding of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. We raise the question whether the 
view of the task force is based on the narrow 
concept that vested interests must not be 
disturbed even though the total national 
good dictates otherwise. 

The need of the Nation to improve the effi- 
ciency of its productive system, the need to 
acquire a reservoir of transportation facili- 
ties in critical areas for national-defense 
purposes, and the need to achieve full utili- 
zation of our economic resources are all over- 
looked by the so-called task force. 
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Likewise the task force overlooks the fac+ 
that the Cal-Sag project benefit-to-¢, t 
ratio of 2.6 to 14 is the highest and mos: 
favorable from the Government's point of 
view of any public-works project in this ge) 
eral classification. 

Finally, the project has great job-makine 
potentials, and through industrial expansion 
may be expected to return large additiona! 
sums to the Federal Treasury in the form of 
income taxes on corporations and other 
firms, and on personal incomes and other 
taxes. 

The project will contribute substantially 
to a proper allocation of resources, distriby- 
tion of income, and full resource utilization, 
It will be a stimulant to the dynamic char. 
acteristics of our national economy. From 
every point of view it will contribute to the 
total national good. 

THE CaL-SAG WATERWAYS DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMMITTEE, INC., 

Henry E. SEYFaRTH, Chairman 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINIsTs, AFL, 

P. L. SIEMILLER, District Director 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMER- 
Ica, CIO, 

JOSEPH GERMANO, 





* This estimate of benefit-to-cost ratio was 
made by the U. S. Army engineers in 1946, 
based upon 1932 traffic figures. Since those 
dates both the costs and the benefits have 
increased substantially. The 2.6 to 1 figure 
is a very conservative estimate in the light 
of present knowledge and recent and pros- 
pective developments, according to Harold 
M. Mayer, economic geographer, University 
of Chicago. 





Washington Post Joins Parade of Distin- 
guished Newspapers Supporiing Upper 
Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
another major newspaper has reexam- 
ined the upper Colorado River storage 
project in the light of the House bill, 
which omits Echo Park Dam. As in every 
case where this project is investigated 
on the basis of fact, the editors have 
found that the inflated cost figures being 
promulgated by southern California are 
false. 

Following is an editorial urging 4u- 
thorization of the project from the July 
5 issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 

SHEARED COLORADO PROJECT 

In approving the $760 million upper ©0!0- 
rado River project the other day, the House 
Interior Committee struck out all reference 
to the proposed Echo Park Dam. It recog- 
nized that Echo Park has become a rallying 
cry for conservationists who fear that a dam 
at that site in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment would stand as a precedent for e'- 
croachment upon the national parks. © 
the Echo Park Dam was abandoned by }'6 
sponsors to save the project as a whole. 7Th's 
appears to be a wise solution, whatever vieW 
one may take of the Echo Park project, [vt 
there are strong indications that the art 
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of developing the upper Colorado was headed 
for the rocks if the crucial vote should come 
on the conservation issue. 

The committee went so far as to strike 
out a provision authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to study and re- 
port on the Echo Park project and possible 
substitutes. This seems to us a mistake. 
Last April we suggested that the upper Colo- 
rado River development be authorized with- 
out Echo Park and that a body of experts 
be created to determine whether suitable 
alternative dam sites are available. We still 
ink that would be a good solution. Ap- 
parently, however, the Interior Committee 
feared that this would be interpreted as an 
effort to bring in Echo Park by the back door 
at a later date. 

Certainly the important thing at present 
is to get the major project underway. The 
( ervation of water in the semiarid country 
through which the Green and Yampa Rivers 
and other streams of the Colorado system 
flow is necessary to the normal development 
of large parts of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. The waters of the 
river have been equally divided between the 
upper basin and lower basin States. Only by 
r large quantities of water behind dams 
in the upper basin will it be possible for 
that area to supply the water quota of the 

yer basin and at the same time retain 
water for its own requirements. 

The bill sent to the House is a conserva- 
tion measure in the largest sense of the word, 
Our water resources are so vital to the Na- 
tion that many billions will have to be spent 
for their development in the decades ahead. 
It would be difficult to point to any area 
where the need for large-scale efforts is more 
urgent than in the basin of the upper Colo- 


radado 


rin 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
I mnly when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
is to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
live department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
r documents in response to inquiries 
m Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
ual number. Nothing in this section re- 
ng to estimates shall apply to reports or 
iments not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
mmended in a report containing an approxi- 
» estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


ports 


immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 


extra copies shall be printed before such 
mmittee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
*. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


he Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, ata price sufficient to reimburse the 
*xpenses C° such printing, the current Con- 
sressional Directory. The money derived 
‘rom such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
Credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Titte 44, Secrion 181. CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
procéedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript——When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RecorD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 1s 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter-—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcoOrpb. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 








Religious Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the Senator from 
Florida |Mr. SMATHERS], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp his remarks concerning a 
sermon delivered by Rev. John H. Halde- 
man, entitled “Religious Liberty,” to- 
gether with the sermon referred to. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and sermon were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

It was my very great privilege to attend on 
July 3, the Sunday services at the Allapattah 
Baptist Church, the largest Baptist church 
in the South. 

At those services my very dear and able 
friend, Rev. John H. Haldeman, delivered a 
most enlightening and inspiring sermon en- 
titled “Religious Liberty.” Dr. Haldeman, 
who is vice president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, pointed out the relationship 
and dependence which exist between politi- 
cal freedom and religious freedom. 

Because this sermon was delivered the 
day prior to the 179th birthday of our Re- 
public, it was indeed most timely. I was 
gratified that I was able to hear this mar- 
velous taik and regretted that there were 
not more who could enjoy and be moved by 
it. Iam confident that Members of the Sen- 
ate will read this important speech with 
great profit and enjoyment and for that 
reason I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the Appendix of the REcorD, 


Reticious LIBERTY 
(Sermon delivered by Dr. John H. Haldeman, 
pastor of the Allapattah Baptist Church 
and vice president of the Southern Baptist 

Convention, Sunday, July 3, 1955) 

Liberty—soul liberty, political liberty—has 
challenged the deepest devotion of its de- 
votees through the ages. One of the most 
Militant battle signals in all history is the 
signal for liberty. This battle played a 
Major part in colonizing America and build- 
ing here a great Nation. It was the cause of 
religious liberty that ignited that magic 
Movement—and swayed, solidified, and 
molded it into a mighty empire. This cause 
Was written in blood on the banners of revo- 
lutions, on the altars of martyrdom, in con- 
Stitutions of government, and in struggle 
of churches so deeply that it awakened a 
new consciousness in mankind. 

The cause of religious liberty has called 
forth orations of surpassing eloquence; its 
bewit hing cause has led statesmen to enact 
laws which have blessed humanity; it has 
inspired the sweetest symphonies of music; 
It has caused a new sunrise for humanity; 
it has borne burdens too heavy for finite 
man, and breathed prayers burning with 
Compassion out of hearts throbbing for 
humanity's highest good. Its followers are 
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too numerous to be recorded and too heroic 
to be forgotten. They have tasted the bitter 
dregs of damp dungeons, the hate and 
cruelty of the scaffold. They have also 
sipped the sweetest amenities of life. 

America is a demonstration that a free 
nation cannot be stricken down as long as 
she is guarded by free churches. 

May we notice first, the principles; second, 
the protagonists; third, the propagation of 
religious liberty. 


I. THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1. One bedrock principle of religious lib- 
erty is freedom of conscience. 

Dr. Philip Schaff said, “Religious liberty 
is the natural, fundamental, and inalien- 
able right of every man. It is founded on 
the sacredness of conscience, which is the 
voice of God in man, and above the reach 
and control of human authority. There is 
a law above all human laws. It is not writ- 
ter. on parchment, and tables of stone, but 
on the heart of man by the finger of God— 
“We must obey God rather than man.’” 


God alone is the Author and Lord of con- 
science, and no power on earth has a right 
to impose itself between man and God. 
Liberty of conscience requires liberty of 
worship as its manifestation. 


Religious liberty goes much further than 
mere toleration. It rests upon the inalien- 
able right of every man. With us this is 
conviction, not a contrivance. To this end 
our forefathers have fought, suffered, bled 
and died that all persons, of all faiths, in all 
the world might be free to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience. We 
would say with one in another day—“I may 
not believe a word you utter, but I would go 
to the death for your right to say it.” Re- 
ligious liberty is more than a license. It is 
a God-given right. 


Dr. Philip Schaff said in 1889, “There is a 
wide difference in toleration and liberty. 
The one is a concession, the other is a right. 
The one is a matter of expediency, the other 
is a principle. The one is a gift of man, the 
other is the gift of God.” 


Dr. George W. Truett, whose clarion voice 
held thousands spellbound from the steps 
of the Capitol in Washington, and sounded 
a bugle call not only to Baptists but to all 
Christians everywhere, said: “It is the con- 
sistent and insistent contention of our Bap- 
tist people, always and everywhere, that re- 
ligion must be forever voluntary and unco- 
erced, and that it is not the prerogative of 
any power, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to 
compel men to conform to any religious 
creed or form of worship or to pay taxes for 
the support of a religious organization to 
which they do not belong and in whose creed 
they do not believe. God wants free wor- 
shipers and no other kind.” 


Toleration is better than religious persecu- 
tion, which results from the union of church 
and state, but it is a thousand times less de- 
sirable than religious liberty, which stems 
from fundamental principles. 

2. Religious liberty rests also on the free- 
dom of choice. 

Freedom of choice would liberate all men 
everywhere from the thralldom and bondage 
of intolerance. Coercion will bind the minds 
of men with the shackles of slavery and sub- 
servience. Freedom of choice frees men 
from the corruptions of state churches. 
Where religious liberty is not found, spiritual 
thralldont is the rule. Here in America has 


been established the greatest haven of re- 
ligious liberty known to the world. 

3. Freedom of worship is another prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. 

Roger Williams established in Rhode Is- 
land the first government in the world where 
there was complete separation of church and 
state. Here for the first time in all time men 
had the opportunity to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 
Here soul liberty was guaranteed. Now mul- 
tiplied millions of many faiths enjoy this 
priceless privilege. This principle funda- 
mental and indispensable to man’s highest 
welfare, has spread, radiating its blessings 
in the earth. 

4. Religious liberty stems from the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the individual to read 
and interpret the Bible for himself. 

We believe the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the rule of faith. Our one creed is the 
Bible; not customs, not councils, not con- 
fessions, not ecclesiastical formulas, not tra- 
ditions, but the Bible. 

Not only is the Bible to us an unerring 
guide, an inviolable trust, but to us all men 
are to be absolutely free to read and inter- 
pret its message for themselves. We hold 
that for any man or group of men to arro- 
gate to themselves the sole right to interpret 
God’s Word is an arrogance, the stench of 
which reaches to high heaven. This is dic- 
tatorship in religion. This is the foulest 
form of dictatorship. This coercion set over 
against freedom. This is absolutism set over 
against individualism. Under such system 
religion becomes a slavery to forms, tradi- 
tions, and overlordship. Freedom to inter- 
pret the Bible for oneself breaks the para- 
lyzing spell of tradition and glorifies the 
individual. 


II. THE PROTAGONISTS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Through the centuries, our forefathers 
have been the chief protagonists of religious 
liberty. Their belief that the Bible is the un- 
erring, infallible guide for men, their belief 
in the absolute right of the individual, in 
the lordship of Christ, and in the church as 
a complete democracy, had led them to pio- 
neer in, be the chief promoters of, and the 
true protagonists of, religious liberty. 

For the cause of religious liberty, our 
early fathers lived, suffered, bled, and died. 
Roger Williams was banished. Henry Dun- 
ster was removed from the presidency of 
Harvard; John Clark was put in prison; Oba- 
diah Holmes was whipped on Boston Com- 
mon, for his adherence to and propagation 
of religious liberty. 

No pen can describe, no artist can paint, 
no speaker can tell the humiliation, the 
hardships, and the struggles of our early 
fathers in seeking to gain religious freedom 
for the world. 

Removed far from the scenes of conflict, 
and never having experienced intolerance in 
religion—it is not easy for us to appreciate 
the terrific struggle for and the high privi- 
lege of religious liberty. Many of us have 
become so soft and have so far forgotten 
what this priceless heritage cest those who 
purchased it for us, that we have come to 
acquiesce in anything that masquerades un- 
der the name of religion. We have, too many 
of us, become static on this vitally live issue, 
tepid and apathetic in our attitude. 

The rehearsal of a scene in a courtroom in 
Virginia should awaken us. Three minis- 
ters were arraigned before the bar of justice, 
indicted as disturbers of the peace. People 
thronged the courtroom. Patrick Henry was 
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the defending lawyer. He took the indict- 
ment from the officers of the law and made 
a plea which, for effective oratory, as well as 
for effect in getting the right decision, per- 
haps, has never been surpassed. When he 
reached his climax, he thrice reiterated the 
terrible offense of the three preachers. 
“These men, your honor, and gentlemen of 
the jury, are guilty of no less a crime than 
preaching the glorious gospel of the Son of 
God.” Then waving the indictment over his 
head, he shouted, “Great God! Great God! 
Great God! Indicted for preaching the gos- 
pel of the Son of God.” 

James Madison became the political apos- 
tle, backing and defending those of his day 
in their struggles for legislation granting the 
richt of religious liberty. The British states- 
man, John Bright, asked Dr. Curry what dis- 
tinct contribution America had made to the 
science of government. Dr. Curry replied, 
“The doctrine of religious liberty.”’ Bright 
replied, “And that is a tremendous contribu- 
tion.” 

III. THE PROPAGATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1. The need: Liberty is never safe. 

Liberty, both civil and religious, must be 
propagated in order that it may be safe- 
guarded. Another has said, “Liberty can- 
not pause.” The principle of religious lib- 
erty must be held so dear, guarded so se- 
curely, and propagated so compassionately 
that its beauty may shine upon all the world. 
Our duty to propagate this blessing is obli- 


gatory. We must hold it as a trust inviolate. 
2. The means: All the forces of our 
churches, schools, organizations, papers, 


legislators—forces small and great should be 
harnessed to propagate this basic principle. 
Just as we cannot, must not, dare not, iso- 
late ourselves from the responsibility of this 
battered, bruised, bleeding, needy world— 
we must not shirk our task of propagating 
this fundamental principle. We cannot es- 
cape the needs of this bludgeoned world, 
nor can we evade its cry. We should make 
religious liberty the boon of all nations. 

The pace of progress is the fastest where 
people are the freest. Our task is not only 
to free the world from the shackles of politi- 
cal tyranny, but also to free the world from 
the heathenish shambles of religious intol- 
erance. 

3. The end: We should say today about 
religious liberty what George H. Lorimer said 
years ago about liberty, generally: “From 
her hands you must unfasten every shackle, 
from her wings you must unloose every band, 
from her feet you must remove every drag- 
ging chain. If she is faint, you must revive 
her; if she is weak, you must strengthen her; 
if she is maligned, you must vindicate her. 
To this you must enrich her with knowledge, 
invigorate her with justice, and adorn her 
with beauty. Then from your side she will 
speed her way into ages you shall not see, 
and into lands you shall never tread, to bless 
them with her sublime philanthropy for- 
ever.” 

With Jesus we must declare: “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 





Steel Plot Gets Out of Hand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
some interesting reports are coming 


through with reference to what will 
result from the recent boost in steel 
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prices, and pointing to some of the back- 
stage handling which has taken place. 
A very interesting article appeared in 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, written by J. A. Livingston, in 
the column entitled “Business Outlook,” 
and under the heading “Steel Plot Gets 
Out of Hand.” If the facts related in the 
article are true, it is a very interesting 
discussion, and I think it is worthy of 
the attention of those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 
STEEL PLOT GETS OUT OF HAND 


David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steel Workers, and John A. Stephens, vice 
president in charge of industrial relations at 
United States Steel Corp., are bad actors. 
They flubbed their parts. 

McDonald used the script written for 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers. And Stephens somehow got 
entangled with lines for John S. Bugas, vice 
president in charge of industrial relations 
at the Ford Motor Co. 

Bugas and Reuther were supposed to have 
a knockdown, dragout fight, and a strike. 
Reuther was demanding the guaranteed 
annual wage. To him it was a matter of 
principle. Bugas was saying, ‘“‘No,” also as 
a matter of principle. 

One of the smartest labor-management 
consultants I know predoped the Ford-NAW 
settlement in this way: “There’s got to be 
a strike. Bugas can’t yield on GAW until 
the Ford plants aredown. At the same time, 
Reuther can’t back down until his men are 
walking the streets. Then each can say, ‘I 
was forced to make concessions.’ ” 

To this expert, a strike was part of the 
face-saving hocus-pocus we have come to 
associate with labor-management relations, 
including the meetings in smoke-filled rooms 
until 3 a. m., the intemperate presettlement 
statements, the waiting reporters and pho- 
tographers, and the final handshakes, smiles, 
and pats on backs. 

But steel was to be different. The leading 
characters were to agree—John A. Stephens, 
well-dressed, dapper, the complete opposite 
of the fist-using, hard-cursing steel baron 
of the turn of the century; McDonald, tall, 
smooth, white-haired, and fatherly, the be- 
nign negotiator, thoroughly unlike the 
rough-and-tumble, brass-knuckles unioneer 
of sit-down-strike days, though he was part 
of that epoch and those episodes. 

Of course, they’d argue. They'd issue 
statements of defiance. They’d have to prove 
their toughness, their mettle, their last- 
ditch fighting qualities. That’s ritual. 

But just before, the midnight deadline, 
looking beaten down and _ brainwashed, 
they’d shake hands, pose for pictures, and 
sign. Union officials would triumphantly 
hoist McDonald to their shoulders. Hurray. 
Curtain. 

Why this certainty of a peaceful settle- 
ment in steel as contrasted with the equal 
certainty of a strike in autos? Because: 

1. McDonald is Reuther’s bitter rival in the 
American labor movement. He’s more con- 
servative in political outlook than Reuther. 
The steel industry is not averse to building 
him up as a countervailing power to Reuther. 

2. McDonald has enunciated a philosophy 
of “industrial cotrusteeship.” Union leaders 
are trustees for workers. Management is 
trustee for the stockholders, They have an 
obligation to try to get along in the com- 
mon interest of workers and shareholders. 
That philosophy is a lot more “simpatfco” to 
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the steel companies than some of the eterna). 
conflict ideas expressed by more Militant 
Congress of Industrial Organizations leaders, 

In hazarding a guess that there'd be py, 
strike, Iron Age said: “The steel companies 
want to get along with Mr. McDonalq and 
have leaned over backward to do 580.” Iroy 
Age went on to suggest that the industry 
would raise steel prices—$4.50 a ton, or abou; 
5 percent. A strike threat would provide set 
ting for a price boost. The public would 
pick up the tab—in relief. Anything's better 
than a strike. 

But the script was so pat—everyone knew 
it so long in advance—that a strike threat 
wasn’t enough. McDonald and Stephens haq 
to have a war, not a Munich, to bring one 
another to his knees, to legitimatize their 
concessions. 

McDonald required a wage boost (151, 
cents) which would compare well with 
Reuther’s 10 cents in wages and 10 cents 
in fringe benefits. He had to show union 
members he'd really forced Stephens to up 
his original 10-cents-an-hour offer. Simi. 
larly, Stephens had to show he was unyield- 
ing, until a strike actually choked off the 
steel industry’s profits. Then, of course, he 
had to agree. 

Then, the original script was back in 
force—handshakes, pictures, and cheers for 
McDonald. 

The leading characters altered the se- 
quence but didn’t change the text. They 
did it to convert the expected into drama 
and thus justify the happy ending—a wage 
boost for the steelworkers and a price boost 
for the industry. 





The Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
usanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and issued 
on November 11, 1954, concerning the 
Dixon-Yates contract. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
or NEw MEXICO, MEMBER OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
I have just learned that the AEC and 

Dixon-Yates have signed a contract, the 

terms of which I do not know. 

But I do know this: The fat is now in the 
fire. I appeal to my colleagues on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to the AEC, 
and to the President to let reason preva 
and save AEC’s house before it is burned 
down. 

During the days of debate, headlines, and 
editorials about the Dixon-Yates contract, 
the real issues have become confused. What 


started out as problem of supplying power 


s 


for the future needs of the Greater Memph! 
area has been turned into a public vers 
private power battle. Now fresh clarity » 





needed. : 
On Wednesday, a Washington newspaper 
which is a member of a great chain of neWs- 


papers, published an editorial urging the 
President to reject the Dixon-Yates contract 
and call for competitive bids on a contrac’ 
to furnish the power needed by the AEC. 
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Here is a great newspaper, which has made 
a commendable fight for a better approach 
to this problem, trying to clarify the situa- 
tion. Yet even this editorial indicates a mis- 
understanding of the problem with which we 
are confronted. 

The evidence which has been presented to 
the Joint Committee clearly establishes the 
fact that the AEC does not need the power 
to be generated in the Dixon-Yates plant. It 
has firm commitments from TVA, EEI, and 
OVEC for all its power needs at Paducah and 


portsmouth. The TVA provides all its pres- 
ent needs at Oak Ridge and the only addi- 
tional power the AEC now has a need for is 
about 175,000 kilowatts for new facilities 


at Oak Ridge. The TVA can supply this. 
But if TVA cannot supply the added power, 
the way to get it is already clearly pointed 
to in the private power contracts with EEI 
and OVEC. These plants were built near 
the AEC plants which needed the power; 


they were built with private funds under 
private enterprise on contracts involving only 
the private companies and the AEC. No one 
else is involved in those contracts—neither 
TVA nor any municipality in the TVA area. 

Who is it then who needs Dixon-Yates 
power now? Clearly, it is the city of Mem- 
phis and its environs. We are dealing here 


with the problem of that area and of no 
other. The question, therefore, is what is 
the best way to prepare to meet the future 
power needs of the Memphis area. Now, 
every municipality in the United States has 
faced this problem from time to time. Each 
city has worked it out for itself. What is 
there about the city of Memphis and its 
power requirements which results in this 
being a national problem occupying the time 
of the TVA, the AEC, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and the President himself? 

The Memphis area today obtains its power 


from the TVA. Some of its comes from TVA 
generating plants. Some of it is purchased 
by TVA from private electric generating 
companies outside the TVA area and is fed 


into the distribution system for the Mem- 
phis area. The decision of where to get its 
electric power is a local decision for the 


femphis area. In the past 20 years, TVA 
has been able to supply that area. The abil- 
ity of TVA to continue to meet the growing 
electric power needs of that area have been 


limited by the refusal of the Congress during 
the past 3 years to appropriate funds for the 
construction of additional steam generating 
facilities at Fulton, but that is a wholly 
separate fight. 

We need not confuse this issue. As mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, we are not concerned whether the 
Fulton steam plant should or should not be 
built We are not concerned here with 
whether TVA should be expanded, con- 
tracted, or held at present levels. What we 
are concerned with is a problem involving a 
local area—Memphis—of getting power for 
that area. And I say most intently that this 
has nothing, I repeat, nothing to do with the 


Atomic Energy Commission or its power 
heeds or with the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Solving the Memphis problem won't 


build a single bomb; it won't bring a single 


facelime atom to the service of mankind. 
t will—it has to some extent—contam- 
te the AEC—an agency that should be, 
deed must be, kept out of political fights. 

‘he Dixon-Yates contract must be rejected 
be © it is the wrong way to handle a local 
‘rea problem. The supply of power to the 
“mphis area is a problem of that area. We 
‘ve had no evidence that that area has 
‘ade any serious efforts to obtain commit- 
‘ents to cover its power needs from other 
urces. This is not a problem of the Fed- 
fral Government or of the Congress. It is a 
Problem before the people of the Memphis 


area 


pe 
But 
ing 
ind 


I 


eyyoe 


he Memphis area is a great and growing 


lal center. It is entirely able to deal 


j 
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with its own problems. Let the people of 
Memphis seek competitive bids for the sup- 
plying of their future power needs. If TVA 
can compete successfully, then TVA can be 
the supplier of this power. But if the TVA 
cannot compete successfully because the 
Congress has refused to allow it to expand 
by building the Fulton plant, then there are 
other means of getting electric power be- 
sides drawing on the public resources made 
available through the TVA. There are mu- 
nicipal bond issues, contracts with private 
power groups, and other mechanisms which 
I am sure are more familiar to the com- 
petent Government Officials of the Memphis 
area than they are to me. 

Under no circumstances should we get 
confused. This is a local problem which has 
no business being before us at all. President 
Eisenhower has stated that if anyone can 
offer a better solution to the supplying of 
the power needs of the Memphis area, he is 
ready to consider it. 

I therefoxe urge the President, the AEC, 
and the Joint Committee to have nothing 
more to do with this matter and to with- 
draw the Government signatures from the 
present contract. Let us then turn the prob- 
lem back to those to whom it really belongs. 
Let Memphis and TVA work out between 
themselves that local power supply problem. 

More importantly, let the Atomic Energy 
Commission put its time and talents into 
bombs and not bonanzas. 





The Search for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
certain that all Members of the Senate 
have endeavored to view the approach- 
ing four-power conference in Geneva 
with calm, yet cautious, contemplations. 
In the light of the history of the 
U.S. S. R., and with a full realization of 
the cunning of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, one could not do 
otherwise. 

In response to a number of inquiries 
from my constituents, I have attempted 
to summarize my own opinions in a 
newsletter entitled “The Search for 
Peace,” which, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 
(A Weekly Newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 

WASHINGTON, June 20, 1955.—To suggest 
that our country should not participate in 
the forthcoming meeting at the summit— 
if it can be called that—is hardly a popular 
view. Public opinion has crystallized a per- 
vading attitude, rightfully so, that every con- 
ceivable avenue of consideration in the 
search for lasting peace should be fully ex- 
hausted before any overt action is even con- 
templated. 

With many of the unfortunate experiences 
of the Yalta and other conferences still 
fresh in memory, more especially as a con- 
sequence of the recent release of the Yalta 
papers, it can be reasonably assumed that 
our negotiations will reflect an enlightened 





understanding of rapport with the Com- 
munists. Moreover, we must never close our 
eyes to the real motivations, objectives and 
treacheries of the international Communist 
conspiracy. The mistakes of the past most 
certainly must set the stage for any con- 
ference involving the extremely tenuous and 
eomplex problem of global peace. 

At this point, it would seem timely and 
pertinent to observe that, in the past 25 
years, the Soviet Union has been a party to 
52 international agreements, 50 of which 
they have blithely violated. These have been 
the end result of some 3,400 meetings be- 
tween representatives of the United States 
and Russia since 1933. But, in seven or more 
years of discussions of more recent vintage, 
no semblance of accord has been reached 
on such major issues as the control of atomic 
weapons, the reunification of Germany, set- 
tlement of lease-lend, disarmament, and 
world peace. Unproductive though this rec- 
ord might be, it nonetheless must be the 
setting for the coming four-power meeting, 
and we would be more than naive—if not 
indeed asinine—to expect that another series 
of discussions will cause an immediate or 
early abridgement of deep-seated differences 
between antagonistic philosophies of life and 
government. 

Senator KNOWLAND last week, properly 
summarized the sentiments of many when 
he said, “I do not believe we are bankrupt in 
our negotiating power. On the contrary, I 
believe we have an opportunity to cause some 
grave concern to the Soviet world.” At Ge- 
neva, next month, the free world will be at 
another cross-road in history. Rather than 
peace at any price, the path to peace must 
be charted by a solid demonstration of honor 
and good will on the part of the Russians 
in conjunction with an unflinching willing- 
ness to remove from bondage the many en- 
slaved people now trapped in the shadow of 
the Iron Curtain. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 





H. R. 7072, Excise Tax on Truck Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment on the proposal in H. R. 
7072 to increase the excise tax on truck 
tires to 900 percent. 

Both the truck-tire industry and the 
trucking industry are big and important 
industries in my district. Both have 
voiced strong support of the President’s 
highway program. The tire-manufac- 
turing industry in particular has been 
one of the sparkplugs in the good-roads 
movement since it was started in 1910. 

But both of these industries take vig- 
orous exception to the tax which would 
be levied against them by this highway- 
construction bill. They regard it as un- 
fair and grossly discriminatory. 

They contend, moreover, with com- 
pelling logic, that it would actually con- 
stitute a national sales tax—since the 
tax would be passed on—on every com- 
modity moved by truck and a special 
transportation tax on the millions of 
Americans who travel by bus. 

This Congress has promised to cut 
back the present high excise tax on tires 
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and tubes to prewar levels as soon as it 
can do so. A 900-percent increase in 
the levy at this time is unthinkable. 

A particularly odious feature of the 
money provisions of H. R. 7072 is that 
it would saddle upon one industry al- 
most the entire cost of financing a na- 
tional highway program that would be 
constructed for the benefit of every seg- 
ment of the American economy. 

Over and above the highly selective 
character of the levy and the burden 
that it would add to the users of all goods 
moved by truck, the tire people in my 
district object that the tax proposed 
would encourage tire use practices that 
would greatly increase highway safety 
hazards. In this connection, they be- 
lieve operators would be forced in com- 
petition with other carriers to recap tires 
beyond their safe life. They believe that 
truck and bus tires would be operated 
beyond their true safe life. They feel 
quite sure that operators, either to mini- 
mize or avoid the tax, would resort to 
use of tires in smaller sizes and thus 
introduce a dangerous element of over- 
loading. 

A special hardship would be worked 
upon the small-business element of the 
tire industry. The investment of small 
dealers in new tire inventory would be 
tremendously increased at the expense 
of meager working capital. The pro- 
posed floor stock on existing inventories 
would involve a large and immediate 
capital outlay, sterilized until such time 
as that stock would move into retail sale. 

It is difficult to believe, but the truck 
tire tax proposed in H. R. 7072 would in 
the case of large truck-bus tires supplied 
as original equipment nearly equal the 
excise tax levied on the truck itself. The 
current excise tax amounts to 6.3 percent 
of the tire price. This bill would increase 
it to an average of 63 percent of the tire 
price, and would impose a tax on recaps 
and retreads averaging 84 percent of the 
price of the recap or retread itself. 

May I say, in conclusion, that highway 
truck and bus transportation would be 
forced to bear an enormous and dispro- 
portionate share of the cost of new high- 
ways under this proposal. These high- 
ways are for the use of the whole econ- 
omy, and revenues for them should be 
raised in a fair and equitable manner, 
not harmful to the public safety and 
without special injury to the small-busi- 
ness men in the trade or to the low in- 
come consumer who uses both the buses 
and goods moved by truck. 

The breakdown listed below will show 
the amount of tax now paid by various 
vehicles and also the amount of the pro- 
posed increase: 

Increase in gasoline tax from 2 cents per 
gallon to 3 cents per gallon. 

Increase in diesel fuel tax (for highway 
use) from 2 cents to 6 cents per gallon. 

Increase in truck and bus tire tax (size 8.50 
and above) from 5 cents per pound to 50 
cents per pound; and imposing a tax of 20 
cents per pound (total weight) on recapped 
and retreaded truck and bus tires. No in- 
crease in tax on smaller tires. 

Increase in tax on tubes for truck and bus 


tires from 9 cents per pound to 50 cents per 
pound. 


No increase in tax on smaller tubes. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT PAS 
SENCER CAB 











Tax on— 
New car............| $157. 530 $157. 50 None 
Set of new tires_...- 4.40 4.40 None 
Set of new tubes___- 1. 62 1. 62 None 
BIO Sicnettceniiimnsciacasieesa 11. 52 17, 28 $5. 76 
Total.............| 175.04] 190.80 | 5. 76 
4AXLE TRUCK 
Tax on— 
New truck_........} 1,056.96 | 1,056. 96 None 
Set of new tires 77.00 770. 00 693. 00 
Set of new tubes... 15. 37 85. 40 70. 03 
BEE Pislatsitetentetate 325. 00 487. 50 162. 50 
Petal... saccckies | 1,474.33 | 2,390.86 | 925.53 
5-AXLE TRUCK 
7 
Tax on— 
New truck____-...- 1, 918. 96 | 1, 918.96 None 
Set of new tires. __-- 99. 00 990. 00 891. 00 
Set of new tubes 19.76 | 109.80 90. 64 
EES nituieinnatiaitanie 340. 42 | 1,021. 26 | 680. 84 
NR as os | 2378.14 | 4,040.02 ] 1, 661.88 
6-AXLE TRUCK 
Tax on— 
NOW G8NGR oo. ecccu 2, 071. 92 | 2,071. 92 None 
Set of new tires.....| 121.00 | 1, 210.00 1, 089. 00 
Set of new tubes__.- 24. 16 | 134, 20 | 110. 04 
NRE einal eto 418.60 | 1, 255. 80 837. 20 
Nii 2, 635. 68 | 4,671.92 | 2,036. 24 


' i | 


4 Based on 1 year’s operation. 





President’s Action With Reference to 
Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ““Eisenhower’s Particular Alba- 
tross,” published in the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal of July 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER’S PARTICULAR ALBATROSS 


President Eisenhower seems suddenly to 
have awakened to the realization that he has, 
in the Dixon-Yates contract, a scandal on 
his hands. In a hasty order he has directed 
the Budget Bureau to restudy the contract 
to see whether it is in the public interest to 
continue or cancel what amounts to an out- 
right gift to a private firm. 

This may, let us hope, mean the death of 
Dixon-Yates. Actually it has been obvious 
for several weeks that the whole odious deal 
was on shaky legs, as repeated disclosures 
were made revealing its true nature. Now 
the President and his advisers, after valiant 
efforts to do their duty to the private power 
interests, have apparently decided to get 
themselves off of the hook before election 
time rolls around. And it is a good bet that 
an attempt will now be made, as it has been 
made in the past, to assure the public that 
the President didn’t have any idea of the 
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details of Dixon-Yates, but was just trying 
to support the cause of free enterprise. 

For two good reasons this argument won't 
hold water. In the first place, it is the Pregj. 
dent’s duty to know what is going on in his 
administration, and the Dixon-Yates thing 
has been strictly an administration, rathe, 
than a congressional, attempt to ram 
through a change in national policy by aq. 
ministrative decree. Warren Harding wa; 
too busy playing poker to discover that his 
cronies were trying to rob the country, byt 
history has not forgiven him. Neither cap 
President Eisenhower be excused on the 
grounds that he doesn’t like to read neys. 
papers or that he was too busy relaxing ty 
watch his subordinates. 

Furthermore there is every reason to be. 
lieve that President Eisenhower knew very 
well what was going on in the Dixon-Yates 
fight. It might be well to review the history 
of this extraordinary proposal, to see how it 
started and under whose protective care 
it grew. 

On December 8, 1953, Walter Williams, 
Deputy General Manager of the Atomic En. 
ergy Commission, called in J. W. McAfee, 
president of the Union Electric Co. of Mis. 
souri, and told him that the administration 
was trying to find some way to get more 
power for atomic energy plants without hay. 
ing it supplied by TVA. Mr. McAfee wanted 
no part of the idea. The power combine of 
which he was a member, Electric Energy, 
Inc., had already had its head bloodied ina 
“race” with TVA to supply power for the 
Paducah atomic energy plant. It had started 
a plant at Joppa, IIl., at an estimated cost of 
$198 per kilowatt capacity, but had exceeded 
cost estimates and run behind schedule, 
while TVA, just across the Ohio River, was 
quickly and efficiently building a plant pro- 
ducing power for $145 per kilowatt capacity. 
Mr. McAfee did, however, introduce Mr. W1I- 
liams to Edgar Dixon, president of Middle 
South Utilities, also a member of EEI, and 
eager for a chance at the Government 
contract. 

On February 25, 1954, Mr. Dixon and 
Eugene Yates, of the Southern Co., sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for supplying 600,000 kilowatts 
of power to the AEC under a 20-year con- 
tract. On March 2, Lewis Strauss, AEC 
chairman, sent an approving analysis of 
the Dixon-Yates offer to the Budget Bureau 
whose director, Joseph Dodge, had first sug- 
gested such a deal. The offer, simply stated, 
proposed to let Dixon-Yates take over TVA’ 
Memphis territory, so that TVA, relieved of 
this obligation, could supply more power 
to AEC at Paducah. In return, the Govern- 
ment was to pay rates that would guarantee 
the $107 million cost of plant construction 
and payment of all taxes, and insure 4 
healthy profit. And if there was any power 
produced that AEC or TVA did not want at 
these rates, Dixon-Yates was to be allowed 
to sell it through its Arkansas and Louisiana 
plants at private-power rates. Mr. Dodge 
indicated that he thought this was fine 

Though TVA was directly involved, none 
of its officials was allowed at any of the 
meetings between Dixon-Yates, AEC, and the 
Budget Bureau, but they were finally pre- 
sented with the finished plan in April. On 


April 5, TVA engineers released an analysis 
of the proposed contract, showing that 1 
would cost the public nearly $10 million 4 
year more than TVA power, instead of the 


$4,138,000 a year that Mr. Strauss had estl- 
mated. On April 10, Dixon and Yates with- 


drew their offer for further study. Later 
they submitted a new bid to reduce the 
power bill by more than $2 million a year 
On April 18 TVA analysts again protested 


that the contract would cost the public at 
least $150 million more than other methods. 
Mr. Strauss and new Budget Director Kow- 
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land Hughes again said they thought the 
contract was fine, and Mr. Strauss wrote to 
Mr. Hughes suggesting that TVA rather than 
AEC should bear the additional cost of 
pixon-Yates power for AEC. 

On April 28, however, Walter Von Tresckow, 
a New York industrialist and power engi- 
neer, protested to the AEC and to the Senate- 
House Atomic Energy Committee, that he 
nad a cheaper and more attractive offer to 
make but could not get a hearing. He offered 
to build the needed powerplant for less than 
estimated by Dixon-Yates, supply the power 
at lower rates, finance the entire project 
with 314 percent bonds to eliminate high 
interest costs, and at the end of a 30-year 
period turn the whole plant over to TVA 
for $1. On May 6, his protest was acknowl- 
edged by AEC. Eight days later his engi- 
neers resigned under alleged pressure from 
private-utility groups. He was finally given 
a hearing by second-rank AEC officials, and 
on May 10 Chairman Strauss again wrote 
to Mr. Hughes favoring Dixon-Yates. 

On April 16, however, two members of the 
AEC, Henry D. Smyth and Eugene Zuckert, 
had written to Mr. Hughes opposing the 
Dixon-Yates contract. In later hearings 
before the Joint Atomic Energy Commis- 
cion, AEC Commissioner Thomas E. Murray 
testified that he agreed with Smyth and 
Zuckert, and for the first time it was revealed 


that Mr. Strauss had pushed through the 
Dixon-Yates plan without permitting the 
AEC five-man board to vote on it. Inciden- 
tally, when Mr. Hughes wrote to President 
Eisenhower on April 24, proposing approval 


of Dixon-Yates, he did not mention this op- 
position, the Von Tresckow proposal or the 
TVA objections. 


On June 14, the President held a meeting 
of congressional and administration leaders 
at which Mr. Strauss summarized the TVA, 
Von Tresckow, and Dixon-Yates proposals. 
On June 16, Mr. Hughes announced that the 


President had ordered a go-ahead with 
Dixon-Yates. On June 15, Senate debate on 
Dixon-Yates began. On June 17, Kentucky 


Senator John Sherman Cooper went to the 
White House to propose an alternate plan, 
but was dismissed without a hearing, White 
House counsel Bernard Shanley having in- 


formed him that he did not consider the 
matter worth the President’s time. 

On May 18, 1954, President Eisenhower re- 
fused to reappoint Gordon Clapp, who had 
opposed the Dixon-Yates contract, as chair- 
man of the board of TVA. On August 2, 
the President nominated for chairman Gen- 
eral Herbert Vogel. General Vogel promptly 
announced that he favored Dixon-Yates as a 
“good deal for TVA.” 

By tacking the Dixon-Yates contract to the 

Atomic Energy Commission appropriations 
bill, Senate and House Republicans managed 
to pass it, despite a filibuster by Senator 
Wayne Morse. The Senate, however, cut 
Irom the contract the proposal to have AEC 
pay Dixon-Yates’ income taxes. In Septem- 
ber, Mr. Strauss announced that he intended 
to “go ahead with the contract” despite an- 
nounced Senate hearings, as soon as ‘“‘some 
snags were ironed out.” He repeated his be- 
lief that the contract would cost only $90 
million more than the TVA proposal. Presi- 
“ent Eisenhower termed the contract ‘the 
‘est plan proposed,” and said it would be 
good for the country.” 
On September 27, the Senate Antimonop- 
y Subcommittee scheduled hearings on the 
Dixon-Yates contract, and advised the AEC 
= “gn no contract until the hearings were 
finish d. On September 28, J. P. Stietenroth, 
“Ormer secretary-treasurer of a Dixon-Yates 
Subsidiary, the Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
blasted Dixon-Yates, accused the subsidiary 
of keeping two sets of books to mislead the 
Federal power authorities, and said he be- 
Jeved the firm was acting in violation of the 
Holding Company Act. 


ak 
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On November 12 the Dixon-Yates contract 
was signed by the AEC. It provided that 
Dixon-Yates would build, under Government 
contract, a plant to produce 650,000 kilowatts 
of capacity, although AEC had previously 
said it needed only 600,000. The additional 
50,000 kilowatts, produced under Govern- 
ment subsidy for 1.83 mills, under the con- 
tract could be sold by Dixon-Yates to private 
customers, 

On December 6, 1954, the Securities Ex- 
change Commission opened hearings on the 
financing plan proposed by Dixon-Yates, un- 
der which the firm would put up only 
$5,557,000 of the $107 million cost of the 
power plant. On December 10, Dixon-Yates 
officials refused to bare correspondence and 
other papers relating to the contract. On 
December 15, Eugene Yates told the SEC that 
the contract had resulted from a “challenge” 
by President Eisenhower. On December 21, 
the SEC was told that pressure had been 
brought to bear on the University of Missis- 
sippi by “substantial contributors” to quiet 
university professors who had expressed op- 
position to Dixon-Yates. Dr. Frederick Kel- 
logg, dean of the college of engineering, said 
he had been “threatened in connection with 
his adverse testimony’”’ on Dixon-Yates. 

December 20, the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
which was supposed to absorb the power 
produced by Dixon-Yates, warned through 
its power board that it would not use Dixon- 
Yates power but would rather build its own 
steam plant. President Eisenhower later 
replied that Memphis had “every right” to 
build its own plant if it wished. 

On February 10, the SEC approved key 
provisions of the Dixon-Yates financing plan. 

On January 28, the Senate-House Atomic 
Energy Committee adopted a resolution call- 
ing on President Eisenhower to cancel the 
Dixon-Yates contract. On February 2, 1955, 
the President publicly refused to cancel the 
contract, attacked the Democrats for their 
opposition to it, and again praised it as a 
sound move. 

On February 2, Strauss denied that de- 
fense of the Dixon-Yates contract was hold- 
ing up AEC work on atomic weapons de- 
velopment. On February 11 Strauss wheeled 
into Senate committee hearings a pile of 
boxes containing, he said, papers which he 
and his colleagues had been given to examine 
on subjects other than Dixon-Yates, and 
protested that Dixon-Yates was consuming 
too much valuable time. 

On February 8, Strauss, who said he had 
entered into negotiations leading to Dixon- 
Yates at the request of President Eisen- 
hower, defended the contract, and refused 
to cancel it, as requested by the Senate- 
House Committee on Atomic Energy. 

On February 18, the mayor of Memphis 
warned that Memphis intended to supply its 
own power needs. Edgar Dixon said that 
the Government had no right to cancel the 
Dixon-Yates contract without paying the 
firm a penalty. 

On June 7, House Democrats pushed 
through the Appropriations Committee an 
amendment to the appropriations bill 
cutting off $6,500,000 to connect the Dixon- 
Yates plant in West Memphis, Ark., to TVA 
lines near Memphis. Instead, the group 
voted to give the money to TVA to begin 
work on the long-sought powerplant at 
Fulton, near Memphis. 

On June 13, TVA Board Chairman Vogel 
told the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee that he opposed the Fulton plant, and 
urged the members to restore funds for the 
Dixon-Yates connecting lines. On June 14, 
President Eisenhower again made a strong 
plea for popular and congressional approval 
of the Dixon-Yates plant. On June 16, the 
House restored the $6,500,000 to permit 
Dixon-Yates to build lines connecting its 
plant with TVA. On June 18, the city of 
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Memphis announced plans to build its own 
powerplant. On June 24, the city voted to 
permit the municipal power board to proceed 
as quickly as possible with its plans to build 
a $100 million municipal plant. 

June 14 the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, hearing debate on the new Dixon- 
Yates financing plan, suddenly and without 
explanation halted its hearings. 

On June 21, Gov. Frank Clement of Ten- 
nessee told a Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee that Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
“has deliberately concealed essential facts” 
about the Dixon-Yates contract. He also 
charged that “this whole transaction is sur- 
rounded by a course of conduct which is 
clearly inconsistent with the high moral 
standards which we have every reason to 
expect in the conduct of Government busi- 
ness.” 

He based his charges against Hughes 
mainly on the fact that Adolphe H. Wenzell 
served in the Budget Bureau, preparing ad- 
verse reports on TVA financing and helping 
to arrange the Dixon-Yates contract while he 
was at the same time employed by the First 
Boston Corp., which handled the financing 
for Dixon-Yates. 

On June 22, Senator Lister Hitt accused 
Hughes of playing “fast and loose with the 
truth” in letters to Hitt. Senator Hr said 
that Hughes had written him earlier that 
Wenzell had no connection with Dixon-Yates, 
and had been brought into the Bureau by 
former Budget Director Joseph Dodge. Hii 
said that Hughes later admitted in a letter 
that Wenzell had worked on the Dixon-Yates 
contract. Tennessee Governor Clement 
charged that Hughes had known “perfectly 
well” of Wenzell’s connection with Dixon- 
Yates because “it was Hughes, not Dodge, 
who brought him into the Bureau.” He re- 
ferred to SEC testimony by Hughes to the 
effect that he had called Wenzell to Washing- 
ton in connection with the power contract. 

On June 25, a Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee announced that it intended to inves- 
tigate the several suspicious new aspects of 
the Dixon-Yates affair. On June 27, support- 
ers of the TVA announced that they would 
demand the “full story” of Dixon-Yates. 
Senator KEFAUVER announced that he “fully 
intended” to investigate the “conflicting, 
hazy stories of the administration and Dixon- 
Yates people.” He announced that Budget 
Director Hughes would be called. 

On June 29, Director Hughes refused to 
permit investigators from a Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee look at office files 
and memoranda which passed between his 
bureau, the White House, Dixon-Yates, and 
the AEC. On June 30, President Eisenhower 
defended Hughes’ refusal, saying that inves- 
tigation of the files would “disrupt the 
Agency.” 

On July 1, with the situation becoming 
worse at every moment, President Eisen- 
hower told the Budget Bureau to “restudy” 
the Dixon-Yates contract, in view of the fact 
that Memphis had announced that it would 
build its own plant, and Dixon-Yates might 
become useless. Budget Director Hughes, 
relief oozing from every pore, announced on 
a television program that abandonment of 
Dixon-Yates was probable. 

The implication of this record is too clear 
to be misunderstood. The entire Dixon-Yates 
history is veiled in secrecy, silence, and sub- 
terfuge. It is a preposterous contract, under 
which the AEC acts as buyer and broker for 
power that it would not use. It was loaded 
to give a private company a slice of TVA 
territory and a huge profit at the same time. 
It would have led eventually to the crippling 
of TVA and the destruction of its value as 
a power yardstick. The President saddled 
TVA with a chairman who is not in sym- 
pathy with the aims of TVA and is constantly 
at odds with his fellow board members and 
his other officials. 
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he Dixon-Yates contract attempted to 
saddle a city and an area with power it did 
not want in order to please the private power 
people who are so influential in this admin- 
istration. It is the antithesis of responsible 
democratic government. 

The President’s pretense that Dixon-Yates 
is now being restudied because of the Mem- 
phis action is unacceptable. Memphis 
warned more than 6 months ago that it 
would build its own powerplant rather than 
use Dixon-Yates power. The President ac- 
knowledged this warning the next day, and 
has since referred to it. The fact is that the 
President persisted in his support of Dixon- 
Yates until its scandal became dangerously 
obvious. 

Nor can the President escape responsibility 
for his critical role in this scandal by dis- 
avowing the Dixon-Yates mess now. It was 
upon his direction that AEC Director Strauss 
first began the negotiations that led to the 
contract. The contract and its alternatives 
were explained to him and he chose the 
Dixon-Yates thing himself. He repeatedly 

efended the contract, even against his own 
supporters, such as Senator CooPEr. 

Repeatedly, he gave the contract his bless- 
ing. Repeatedly, he insisted that Congress 
approve it. Repeatedly, he accused the 
Democrats of politics in their objection to 
it. He personally asked Congress to waive 
the customary period of delay in order to 
rush the contract to completion. He him- 
self defended Hughes for refusing to let 
Senate investigators see the files on the con- 
tract. 

Is there the slightest evidence in this that 
the President didn’t know the truth about 
Dixon-Yates? Certainly it was and is his 
business to know. Surely he has had every 
opportunity. The press, periodicals, radio 
and television for over a year have explored 
every aspect of the subject. It is hard to 
believe that even a man with the President’s 
devotion to light reading could be so totally 
unknowing about the most controversial is- 
sue of the day. 

Even if ignorance were an excuse—and it 
is not—there is no evidence of ignorance 
here. The President and his advisers pushed 
this shabby plan to the last. When it be- 
came too unseemly, they retreated. They 
should not be allowed to escape so lightly. 
The investigation should be continued, even 
after Dixon-Yates is dropped. 


Lt. Gen. Charles T. Myers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
July 3 the Charleston Gazette called at- 
tention in a leading article to an out- 
standing West Virginian whose life and 
career have been devoted to making this 
Nation invincible in the skies. Lt. Gen. 
Charles T. Myers was born at Manning- 
ton in 1900, and attended high school in 
Huntington. As commander of the Air 
Training Command, General Myers pro- 
vides the United States Air Force with 
the skilled fliers and technicians who are 
the pride of our air arm. He is a fine 
example of the excellent public servants 
born and bred in my State of West 
Virginia. 

I may say I am particularly interested 
in the article because I grew up in the 
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same town of Mannington. I knew 
General Myers’ father and mother, and 
knew him asa boy. For that reason the 
article is of particular interest to me. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred, written 
by Wallace E. Knight, which is entitled 
“Manpower Man From Mannington,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MYERS: MANPOWER MAN FROM 

MANNINGTON 
(By Wallace E. Knight) 

On December 17, 1903, when a child by 
the name of Charles T. Myers was toddling 
around his Mannington home and just be- 
ginning to learn that a world lay outside 
the front door, the air age was born. 

On that day, on the sands of Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., the Wright brothers sent their first 
plane aloft for a brief but epochal flight. 

Charles Myers, who grew up with this age 
of flight, now is a major part of it himself. 

The stocky, graying West Virginian is the 
top man in providing the United States Air 
Force with skilled manpower. 

A lieutenant general, he commands the 
Air Training Command with headquarters 
at Scott Air Force Base, just across the Mis- 
Sissippi River from St. Louis. 

Everybody who joins the Air Force starts 
out under General Myers’ jurisdiction. He 
runs the USAF recruiting service, the basic 
training centers, and all of the Air Force 
technical and fiying schools. 

Recently General Myers visited Charles- 
ton to inspect the Air Force recruiting office 
here, and then traveled on to Beckley to 
check the recruiting service there. 

And last November he was the speaker 
when the West Virginia Turnpike’s Yeager 
Bridge was dedicated. 

These two trips to his native State have 
been brief ones, though, and he’s had little 
time to return and reminisce since he be- 
came a member of the Air Force. 

Seated in the Kanawha Hotel lobby on 
his most recent visit, though, the General 
revived memories about Huntington High 
School’s memorable 20-13 football victory 
over Charleston in 1917, about his oil field 
life as a child and about leaving the State to 
enter Virginia Military Institute and then 
West Point. 

The high-ranking officer, who won his 
pilot’s wings in 1923, is the son of the late 
Charles T. and Anna Myers. He was born 
at Mannington, the Marion County town 
near the Pennsylvania border, on February 
10, 1900. 

But by the time Charles was ready to enter 
high school they had settled at Huntington. 

Here the youth became quite a football 
star—although he never had seen a football 
game before he reported for practice as a 
sophomore. 

He played end for 3 years, graduating in 
1918, and then was off to VMI for more 
football and his first taste of military train- 
ing. 

One year at the Virginia school apparently 
whetted the young man’s interest in this 
field; for in 1919 he accepted an appointment 
to the United States Military Academy. 

And then the air age caught up with 
him. Lieutenant Myers entered fiying school 
at Brooks Field, Tex., that September and 
won his wings at Kelly Field, Tex., a year 
later. 

From 1924 until the summer of 1929 he re- 
mained at Brooks Field as an instructor, and 
then transferred to Nichols Field in the 
Philippines to serve as squadron officer of a 
bombardment outfit. 

Shortly before the Pearl Harbor attack, 
Myers got assignments at Randolph Field 
and Foster Field, both in Texas, and until 
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December 1943, he remained at Foster as 
wing commander. 

Then to Italy and the fighting. Assigneg 
to the 12th Air Force, General Myers became 
chief of staff and then commanding genera) 
of the Air Force units in the theater of Op- 
erations holding this post until the end of 
the war. 

Texas apparently had some powerful] con. 
nection with Myers’ career; in December 
1945, he returned there to become chief of 
staff of the 334th Flying Training Wing at 
Randolph Field. He was made commanding 
general there in February 1946, and in fo). 
lowing months he got new posts in training 
capacities, finally being named chief of staf 
of the Flying Division. 

Since then General Myers has served in 
Japan, Okinawa, New York, Colorado, anq 
Illinois; and among posts he has held have 
been vice commander of the Air Defense 
Command, commander in chief of the North- 
east Command, and since last July, com. 
mander of the Air Training Command 

He is married and the father of one son, 
Charles III, now a student at Rice Institute 

An airman for 32 years, West Virginian 
Charles T. Myers is a first-line defender of 
his country. 

From Mannington to America’s air fron. 
tier, General Myers has progressed steadily 
as & man well worthy of confidence and 
trust. 
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Proposed Federations of Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Detroit Free Press of 
June 28, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

ONE-WORLDERS AT Work To SELL 

INDEPENDENCE 

As a citizen of the United States, do y 
believe in preserving your country’s 
pendence? 

If the answer Is “Yes,”’ be on guard again 
the efforts of the globally minded visionaries 
who are trying to destroy it. 

Two powerful and well-financed groups, 
Atlantic Union and the United World Fed- 
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for federation with other nations. 

The UWF's plan would take us into world 
government by amending the charter of 
United Nations. Atlantic Union's scheme 5 
less ambitious but likewise, within the 
framework of the U. N., would join the 
United States and the Western democracies 
federally or otherwise, into a defense, eco- 
nomic, and political union. 

What does all this mean to you? 

It could mean that the United Stat 
except in purely domestic matters, would be 
subservient to a world legislature. 

It could mean, since treaty law takes 
cedence over domestic law, that if the United 
Nations is permitted to assume the respo!s!- 
bilities of world government, our constitt- 
tional guaranties might well be destroyed. 

Any form of defense, economic, and politi 
cal union with other countries would spell 
the end of our Republic as conceived by tne 
Founding Fathers. 

We now have defense agreements such % 
NATO which insure our freedom of action 
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We give economic assistance to léss fortu- 


nate countries without thought of -repay- 


me: t. 


We cooperate in diplomatic and political 
affairs to promote peace and better under- 

nding. 

But sais the United States joins either a 
imited or global federation of nations, your 
try then loses its right of self-determi- 
n while assuming the defense, eco- 
nic, and political burdens of the world. 

There are presently before both Houses of 
Congress concurrent resolutions requesting 
the President to invite appointed delegates 
from the democracies to meet with similar 
appointed representatives from the United 
states for the purpose of exploring the pos- 
sibilities of creating a supergovernment. 

The resolution, advanced by the Atlantic 
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Union Committee, Inc., is being sponsored 
by 16 Senators and 53 Representatives. 

“The United World Federalists are even 
more active through a large number of local 


chapters and the emotional propaganda that 
is generated whenever they can induce any- 
one of national importance to join their 
cause 


Both groups speak of the dangers which 


confront our country and imply that some- 
how these dangers would disappear if their 
pet nostrums were used to save the world. 
But they never quite get around to ex- 
plaining how or why, except in the most 


naive and fatuous terms. 

Without questioning the sincerity of those 
who favor our federating with other coun- 
tries, it would seem they are ready to aban- 
don the principles for which this Nation has 
fought and bled. 

Although U. N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold said recently at Stanford Uni- 
versity that “the times are for from ripe 
for world government,” its advocates are re- 


cruiting new followers at an alarming rate. 
True, our country is facing, as it has 
through the pages of its glorious history, 


many critical and dangerous problems. 

But haven’t we the strength and the patri- 
otism to face them as courageously as we 
have in the past? 

It is appalling that responsible elements 
of our citizenship have so little national 
pride that they would be willing to sacrifice 
our independence on the altar of a super 
Blate 


They ought to try on some Davy Crockett 
caps for size and read a few volumes of 
American history. 





Private Versus Public Development of 
Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ECON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, with ob- 
vio iS political overtones, the Dixon- 
rales issue has been under constant at- 
CK Since last summer. This sensation- 
ism Springs from a controversy which 

iong been raging in this country—a 
ilroversy which pits those who advo- 
fate private development of power 
«scinst those who favor public control 
and ownership. 

Even now, certain political factions are 
Preparing further fusillades. These are 
occasioned by the recently released re- 
Port of the Hoover Commission concern- 
Ng water resources and power. As an 
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example of the range of these attacks, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“Power Propaganda,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
July 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POWER PROPAGANDA 


“Twenty years of private power company 
propaganda have been invested with the dig- 
nity of an official Government report bearing 
the name of the (Hoover) Commiission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government.” 

Thus Representative HoLiIrieLD, a member 
of this same Hoover Commission, dismisses 
its generally moderate report on water re- 
sources and power—a report based on the 
findings of a select 26-man task force which 
undertook what the Commission believes to 
be the most exhaustive study yet made of the 
problems, including on-the-spot investiga- 
tions of more than 200 power, navigation, 
irrigation, and flood-control installations. 
Just propaganda. 

In this attitude lies much of the difficulty 
with trying to fashion a sensible power pol- 
icy for the Nation. The typical public-power 
advocates are not searching for a sensible 
power policy. They are zealots, determined 
that the public-power empire shall grow at 
any cost, as it has mightily in these 20 years 
of private-power-company propaganda. 
Conversely they despise private power as the 
crusader the infidel; it is not something with 
which coexistence is possible. In their view 
it is something innately evil and therefore to 
be extirpated. 

his is the attitude which has inflamed 
the Dixon-Yates contract, for one current 
example, into an absurdly heated issue. 

The public-power attitude is especially 
strange in view of the indisputable accom- 
plishments of the public-power people in 
extending their domain. The Hoover report 
notes that the Federal Government's share 
of the Nation’s total electric-generating ca- 
pacity was seven-tenths percent in 1933; in 
1953 it was 12.4 percent and when projects 
already authorized are completed it will be 
17 percent. That is quite a tribute to public- 
power propaganda. 

This vast growth has been founded, more- 
over, On some dubious bases. TVA was never 
supposed to build steam plants, but it did. 
Municipalities and cooperatives get prefer- 
ence over private utilities in the allocation 
of federally generated power. When present 
Federal programs are finished, according to 
the Hoover report, less than 10 percent of the 
Nation's population will directly benefit from 
the tax outlay of all the people. The public- 
power advocates rarely mention these points. 

In such an atmosphere, where everything 
concerning public power is right and every- 
thing concerning private power is wrong, the 
comparatively modest proposals of the Hoo- 
ver report will be bitterly attacked. The 
report does not suggest, as the task force had 
suggested, that the Government’s hydro- 
electric power projects should be sold to 
private industry, but it does say the Gov- 
ernment shouldn’t build any more steam 
plants or transmission lines. 

It recommends that private utilities 
should be allowed to build the electric-power 
facilities for Federal multipurpose dams and 
be permitted to market the power through 
their own systems. And it criticizes some of 
the present practices which make the com- 
petitive position of public power both un- 
economic and inequitable, as well as the 
multitude of inconsistencies and conflicts 
in national power policy. 

We do not necessarily agree with every 
single one of the Hoover recommendations; 
we do not maintain that any of them is 
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sacrosanct. But they do point in the direc- 
tion of moderation and commonsense. They 
deserve more careful study than moderate 
proposals are likely to get in a climate of 
zealotry. 





The Steel Settlement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, to- 
day’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
points out that the price of steel will be 
increased from $4.50 to $16.75 a ton, 
touching every segment of the American 
economy when the prices go into effect. 
Apropos of the matter, there appeared 
an editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of July 5, 1955, entitled “The Steel Set- 
tlement.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE STEEL SETTLEMENT 


A steel wage increase which will result in 
increasing steel prices an average of $7.50 
a ton is by no means a cause for unalloyed 
rejoicing. But the settlement is not without 
its satisfactions. 

One disturbing thing is that it will mean 
increased costs for every user of steel—that 
is, practically every fabricator of goods for 
consumption, be he large or small. This co- 
incides with other rising raw material costs. 

Eventually rising costs run into consumer 
opposition and when that happens there is a 
slowdown in business and industry. Of 
course, no one can say that the steel boost 
alone will have that effect. Further, no one 
can say just where rising costs will cause 
consumers to withhold purchases. But it is 
quite certain that the point of resistance 
can be reached and every advance in prices 
is an approach to that point. 

Well, all of this may seem like a bootless 
ex post facto quarrel with the inevitable. 
Certainly we have no wish to seem a profes- 
sional prophet of gloom. But we do think 
it useful to point out again that it is the 
excesses to which men are tempted in times 
of booming prosperity which pile one upon 
another and lead to depressions. It is well 
if that is kept in mind. Sane men do not 
deliberately steer for rocks which they know 
are there. The trouble comes when they for- 
get the presence of the rocks. 

The satisfactions arising from this steel 
wage settlement can be exemplified by a con- 
trast with what took place under similar cir- 
cumstances in 1952. 

It was then that the Federal Government 
attempted to become the biggest factor in a 
dispute about steel wages. Mr. Truman at- 
tempted to take over the steel mills. The 
courts declared such action unconstitutional. 

Now all of that Official activity did not 
avert a strike. Despite the presence of a 
“friendly man” in the White House, the steel 
workers went without wages. Steel produc- 
tion facilities were down. Not only was steel 
short for civilian purposes but the shortage 
delayed the rearmament program. 

This time the Government at Washington 
refused to be tempted into crisis tactics. It 
took the position that the wage dispute could 
best be settled by free and untrammeled ne- 
gotiations between the employers and the 
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employees. And a settlement was reached 
without a strike. 

The income of the steelworkers will not 
be interrupted. The mills will continue their 
operations to supply a near record demand 
for steel. Factories will not be shut down 
because they cannot get steel. 

Had either party to the steel dispute 
thought it could have won a better bargain 
by an appeal to Washington, be sure that it 
would have appealed. And the other party 
to the dispute would have been resentful. 

It is to be hoped that the settlement will 
prove workable and that the extra costs 
which it will entail can be absorbed without 
injury to business and industry in general. 
If that hope is realized, it will be because 

he settlement was reached by men whose 
dominating considerations were economic 
considerations. Emotional and political con- 
siderations did not enter into negotiations 
where they have no place. 


Retirement of Chancellor Byrne of Oregon 
State System of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last Thursday Oregon lost by retirement 
one of its finest educators who has ably 
worked to build the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education to a position 
of national respect and prestige. 

Charles D. Byrne, chancellor of the 
State system of higher education for the 
past 5 years, has been associated with 
Oregon higher education since 1929. 
During this period, higher education in 
Oregon has seen its most rapid growth 
and development, 

During his chancellorship, Dr. Byrne 
has stood firmly for academic freedom 
in the fact of many pressures. This year 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer and Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam spoke on the cam- 
puses of the State system. 

Even though Dr. Byrne has retired, I 
am pleased that he will continue to give 
his experienced advice and service to 
our State of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a tribute to Dr. Byrne from 
the Eugene Register Guard of June 29, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A NEw COLLEGE SYSTEM RAISED TO MANHOOD— 
CHANCELLOR BYRNE RETIRES THURSDAY 
(By James G. Welch) 

Charles D. Byrne, the man who sat up 
nights with the infant concept of a new 
college system, is leaving the child he helped 
raise to sturdy manhood. 

To carry the analogy another step, 
Chancellor Byrne is leaving a God-son which 
now is a father itself. Because the unified 
system has been copied by seven other 
States and many more States are studying 
it. 

The system now is a battle-scarred 23, 
and Byrne is leaving it for a rest. The 
rest means finishing his new home south 
of town, visiting many of the Nation's col- 
leges, and taking a busman’s holiday in 
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Europe. Then Byrne will return, still tech- 
nically retired, possibly to teach college 
students about colleges. 

The reason Byrne thinks this full sched- 
ule will be “retirement” is that it will con- 
tain none of the bloody street battles that 
marked the system's childhood and adoles- 
cence. 

The chancellor who leaves the office up- 
stairs in Johnson Hall Thursday knows that 
many fights still are ahead for the still- 
growing system. But he’s tremendously 
happy to leave feeling that the present State 
Board of Higher Education has the courage 
to protect Oregon’s colleges from any op- 
ponent. 

The interview interrupted one of Byrne’s 
last tasks, the sort of thing he likes to do, 
writing a guest editorial for the student 
newspaper at Oregon State College (he’s a 
former journalist). 

Although he fired the last shots in the 
latest battle only a month ago, he feels 
that the system is in its best shape ever. 
Despite the certain critical shortage of 
teachers, and the threat of continued en- 
croachment by other State agencies, he pre- 
dicts that the State’s schools will thrive. 

PLENTY OF TROUBLE 

The guidance of the present board will 
be one reason. Another reason will be 
groundwork laid by the board members who 
have served since the modern system was 
born in 1932. 

When Byrne came to the State in 1929 as 
head of the OSC’s news bureau and director 
of the school’s journalism courses, Oregon 
had the _ survival-of-the-fittest setup in 
higher education. This sort of system was 
the only system then. 

In Oregon it meant plenty of trouble. 
Each school fended for itself, with each 
going to the legislature for money, and with 
each competing for faculty and students. 
The result was pay inequities, duplicated 
facilities and courses, wasted money, and 
acrimony. 

Byrne came just at the time the legislature 
was trying to do something about the civil 
war. The lawmakers passed a new law to 
allow a changed system and then called in 
authorities in the field to device a new sys- 
tem—which became a reality in 1932. 
Byrne was hired first as its director of in- 
formation, and, a year later, as the board’s 
secretary and the chancellor’s assistant. 

Radical changes aren’t sudden successes, 
and there was trouble aplenty. 

The new system gave all the schools a 
particular place in the system to avoid 
duplication. It assigned a single executive 
head over all school presidents and to advise 
a board of unsalaried laymen appointed by 
the Governor. 

It also provided centralization of account- 
ing, property control, investments, and other 
management matters—including the touchy 
budget job. 

The idea since has become known as the 
Oregon plan, and Byrne has been loaned as 
an adviser on its functioning to six States— 
Florida, North Carolina, North and South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma. 

Since Byrne became chancellor in 1950 
there has been a series of tussels which he 
states are all part of one large battle—the 
struggle by educators to keep their freedom 
from encroaching State agencies. 

In the past 5 years there have been 4 
clashes. One was the attempt by the State 
civil service commission to classify a mul- 
tude of college and university people, includ- 
ing some of the deans and all nonclassroom 
personnel, 

Another was centralized purchasing where- 
by another arm of the State had to pass upon 
and supply everything needed by all the 
schools. 

Byrne’s comment on the latter item actu- 
ally applies to both: “If they can control 
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what kind of microscope we can buy, they 
can control what kind of courses we teach.” 
There also was an attempt to centralize aj) 
State publications, which has obvious dan. 
gers in the field of education. All of these 
attempts, aided by Byrne’s determined re. 
sistance, were defeated to a degree. Com. 
promises were brought about in each cage, 
and the most dangerous effects avoided, 


LATEST THREAT 


he latest threat turned out to be from 
a group in the legislature. It, too, was met 
and there was a compromise. Byrne isn't 
happy, but he’s always been an optimist. 

A subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee ripped into the State 
board's budget, and then told the board how 
to spend the remaining money to make the 
cut hurt the least. 

This, Byrne said, with plenty of vocal sup- 
port from the board, was an infringement 
of powers justly given to the board, a group 
which is better qualified than the average 
legislator to make such decisions. This 
Byrne said, is a direct threat to the life of 
the system which has been developing so 
satisfactorily since 1932. 

The chancellor believes that the subcom- 
mittee was not representative of the whole 
legislature, however, and he is hopeful! that 
the 1957 session will have a new subcom- 
mittee to handle the State board’s budget 

All these threats, he maintains, were stim- 
ulated by the Hoover report, which resulted 
in Oregon's Little Hoover Commission find- 
ings. Many good things came out of this, 
he allows, but overzealousness and misun- 
derstandings of the basic ideas have caused 
the troubles. And he says that the same 
trend will cause more trouble before it dis- 
sipates, 

UNIVERSITY STUDENT 


But, the 60-year-old educator, who calls 


that within the next decade the greatest 
problem will be a clear one that asks for a 
solution arrived at out in the open, not 
behind closed committee room doors. 

That's the teacher shortage. ‘Children 
already in the public schools show us that 
the problem is unavoidable,” he says. To 
keep up with the increase in students, 12,000 
new faculty members will have to 
each year in the Nation, Byrne notes. But 
only 4,000 are completing their post-graduate 
work each year now. 

Byrne sees many solutions, all of them 
contributing only a small bit to the solution. 

Here are some of his ideas, and he stresses 
that some are only ideas needing much 
thought. 

Increase the incentive to teach by increas- 
ing the salaries. “We must make a college 
professor's salary at least equal to that of 4 
timber topper.” 

The search for new faculty members 
armed with scholarships and guidance t 
go much beyond the upper-division leve 
It must extend into the high schools to lure 
the best brains into college. 

Make the faculty environment better, bet 
ter retirement-insurance programs and othe! 
fringe benefits. “Industry is showing u 
way in this respect, and as a result we 
losing many good teachers and resear 
to industry.” 

Extend the retirement age. 

Look to educated women who are free 
teach as their children grow up. 

Get business and professional men 
the community on a part-time basis (as noW 
is being done at the University of Orego! 
medical sch@ol). 

Byrne carefully avoids offering 
qualifications for entering students as 0! 
of his solutions, because he believes that the 
State should offer all a chance. 

But this problem is one he'll give more 
careful thought as he visits many campuses 
in America and Europe during the next r, 
while resting. 
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Thermonuclear Reactions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in the 
current issue of Foreign Affairs magazine 
there appeared an article entitled 
“Thermonuclear Reactions: Can They 
Be Used for Man’s Benefit?” 

This article, which deals with possible 
peacetime applications of hydrogen 
energy, was written by Mr. John S. 
Walker, the able and gifted former coun- 
sel of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THERMONUCLEAR REACTIONS: CAN THEY Bg 
USED FOR MAN’s BENEFIT? 
(By John S. Walker) 
There have been three historic develop- 


ments during the short dozen years of our 
national atomic-energy program. The 
A-bomb, of course, was one. We are just now 
attaining the second, the controlling of the 
A-bomb process by means of the fission re- 
actor so as to yield power and peacetime 


products on a significant scale. The third 
was the success in making the H-bomb. Now 
we must consider a fourth step, which ap- 
pears the next and best atomic bet—the mas- 

ring and controlling of thermonuclear, or 
fusion, reactions for man’s benefit. 


The process underlying this potential 
{ power and energy, however, must 
be distinguished from the fission chain reac- 
tion with which we have become familiar. 
Thermonuclear reactions produce energy 
through the combination of nuclei of appro- 
priate light elements at the hydrogen end of 
the table of elements. If suitable light nu- 
clel are weighed individually, and then fused 
together, the resulting weight of the fused 
nucleus is less than the original components. 
The difference in weight corresponds to an 
enormous conversion of matter into energy. 
However, accomplishing the fusion which re- 
leases this energy is most difficult, in part 
because nuclei are charged positively, and as 
the particles approach, their like positive 
char repel each other. The nuclei must 
therefore be made to approach with the high 
necessary to overcome the repulsion, 
and for this purpose huge amounts of heat 
clergy are necessary. When fusion does oc- 
r, & great amount of energy is released, 
which can be utilized to help maintain the 
»4 energies of the material so as to con- 
* toward propagation of the reaction. 
Heretofore the prospects for beneficent ap- 
Pilcations of atomic energy have been lim- 
ited to the fission chain reaction. In the 
“5S10n reaction neutrons are used to bom- 
Yard the nuclei of suitable heavy elements, 
‘ch as uranium or plutonium. Because 
it 5 Carry no electrical charge, they en- 
‘nter no repulsion in approaching the nu- 
‘el. When fission occurs, energy is released, 
‘nd the additional neutrons required for a 
Ustaining chain reaction are also pro- 

a i. A nuclear reactor therefore has two 
/iunctions. The first of these is to pro- 
‘© what scientists call a neutron source. 
Dy means of neutron bombardment that 
‘clolsotopes useful in medicine, agriculture, 
lustry, and science can be created. So also 
‘ly new materials can be made, just as 


source 


energie 
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uranium is transmuted into plutonium at 
Hanford. The second function of a reactor is 
to furnish a new and plentiful source of 
power. A nuclear reaction generates huge 
amounts of energy in the form of heat; for 
years we have looked forward to the time 
when this heat could be used economically 
to produce steam for the generation of elec- 
tricity. 

Fusion of the light elements, if controlled 
in a thermonuclear reactor, would produce 
great quantities of neutrons and heat energy, 
and the scale of production might be vastly 
beyond hopes which are confined to the fis- 
sion reactor. The energy inherent in ther- 
monuclear reactions is significantly greater 
than the fission chain reaction, just as an 
H-bomb is vastly more powerful than the 
A-bomb. Nor is there any theoretical limit 
to the amount of the fuel which might be 
burned in a thermonuclear reaction. The 
latter does not have a limiting critical size, 
as does the fission chain reaction, beyond 
which the reaction would proceed out of con- 
trol (i. e., explosively). Furthermore, ther- 
monuclear materials appear more abundant 
and cheaper than the relatively expensive 
uranium and plutonium used in the fission 
chain reaction. Sir John Cockcroft, the emi. 
nent British expert, recently characterized 
the source of power which would be provided 
by light element fusion as “without limit.” 

An even more spectacular hope would be 
the direct production of power through con- 
trolled fusion reactions, a possibility raised 
a year ago by Senator BourKE HICKENLOOPER, 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Despite considerable improvement in our 
generatinf plants, the conversion of heat to 
steam and steam to electricity remains ex- 
ceeding wasteful. Efficiencies are on the or- 
der of 25-35 percent, and conversion losses 
are on the order of 65-75 percent. The direct 
generation of electricity would constitute 
a revolutionary advance in man’s conquest of 
energy, because the steam cycle would be 
entirely bypassed. 

Such prospects, if they can be realized, 
would presage a new competitor for our 
future source of power. At their most opti- 
mistic, they dwarf existing hopes for mate- 
rial benefit from atomic energy. By this 
means power might become available for the 
most ambitious of projects, even processing 
the waters of the oceans for their contents. 
The worth of our present achievements in 
atomic energy might then, from such & van- 
tage point, be measured not in terms of what 
they now produce, but by the yardstick of 
what they contribute to helping achieve con- 
trol of thermonuclear reactions. 


II 


How much work, if any, is the Atomic 
Energy Commission doing in this field? 
There is little clue. At no time has the 
Atomic Energy Commission referred in any 
way to beneficent thermonuclear possibili- 
ties or to the absence of them. Reports 
published by industrial participation groups 
studying atomic power are also strikingly 
silent on this subject. The realities of or- 
ganizing and obtaining appropriations for 
major Federal projects suggest that if a 
substantial thermonuclear power program 
were underway, there would be a budgetary 
or other reference to it in the public domain. 
(The hydrogen bomb program, for example, 
was announced at the inception of active 
development in 1950. Quite recently the Air 
Force has confirmed interest in the develop- 
ment of an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile.) Nor was any attention apparently ac- 
corded thermonuclear reactor possibilities 
during consideration of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. While the record of inquiry 
into peacetime atomic uses was otherwise 
voluminous, only one reference to thermo- 
nuclear power appears in the hearings, and 
that reference was made by a public witness. 
The total silence emanating from the Com- 
mission and the relative silence of the law 
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suggest that any such work is quite modest 
in scope. 

There is some guidance, however, from 
other sources. As early as 1945 Dr. Hans 
Bethe, who had first explained the thermo- 
nuclear cycle of the sun’s energy, told a 
congressional committee that light element 
reactions were of possible interest for the 
future development of atomic power, al- 
though the difficulties would undoubtedly be 
very great. His remark, made in passing, 
was unheard or unheeded. Seven years 
passed before the late Senator Brien 
McMahon, then Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, made the next 
square public reference to a hopeful pros- 
pect. In the last speech before his death, he 
held out the possibility of important peace- 
time applications of hydrogen principles, 
and he noted also that this prospect might 
amount to a basic change in the focus of 
atomic energy control. 

Later in 1952 the world’s first full-scale 
hydrogen explosion, the “Mike” test at 
Eniwetok in the Marshail Islands, fired the 
starter’s gun of the thermonuclear age. As 
awesome reports of the bomb’s power were 
carried on the first pages of our newspapers, 
Senator BourKE HICKENLOOPER of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy announced 
“hope, in time” for peaceful and construc- 
tive applications of hydrogen energy. The 
Senator's statement was hailed in the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists Newsletter as 
more startling to scientists outside the 
Atomic Energy Commission than accounts 
of the bomb. It was in comment upon this 
statement that Dr. George Gamov, who had 
been interested in thermonuclear energies 
since the 1920's, referred to “theoretically 
possible” techniques for “slowed-down 
atomic reactions with hydrogen bomb mate- 
rials. 

Other encouraging comments have oc- 
curred recently. Among these is the passing 
but unmistakable reference made in Febru- 
ary 1954, by then Chairman STERLING COLE 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
to fateful consequences “for good as well as 
evil” from the fusion of nuclei. That April 
Senator HIcKENLOOPER reaffirmed his 1952 
statement by noting “definite reason to hope 
that applications of new principles we are 
learning in the so-called fusion field can 
have great possibilities in the future for 
industrial and humanitarian uses.” The 
Senator’s reference to the possibility that 
power might be generated directly from 
thermonuclear reactions dates from a year 
ago, and Sir John Cockcroft’s reference to 
thermonuclear power without limit was 
made last September. 

Others have contended that such a devel- 
opment is impossible. Most of the contrary 
statements, however, occurred before and 
during the controversy over whether the 
hydrogen bomb should be built. Many who 
doubted the wisdom of proceeding with the 
hydrogen bomb expressed a one-dimensional 
moral view of thermonuclear work, arguing 
that it would be directed solely toward kill- 
ing and destruction. ‘The statements were 
made with surprising flatness; if it were true 
that thermonuclear reactions could have 
only destructive applications, the result 
would be unique in the history of science. 

The technical difficulty of harnessing 
thermonuclear reactions represents a sound- 
er basis for great pessimism. Every state- 
ment holding out hope has characterized 
any peacetime potential of the light ele- 
ments as long range, or has in other ways 
underscored the magnitude of the scientific 
challenge. The difficulties of igniting a 
fusion reaction, and then of containing the 
extremely high temperatures which would be 
produced, are in all probability huge. In- 
deed, President Eisenhower in his April 7, 
1954, press conference suggested that no di- 
rect application of the hydrogen bomb prin- 
ciple to peacetime power was known. The 
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report of his statement is ambiguous; it 
probably is to be interpreted as saying merely 
that the H-bomb apparatus held no known 
promise for peacetime applications. Hopes 
for constructive uses, of course, might well 
not be limited to direct application (or any 
application) of the bomb principle. In any 
event, however, the President chose a com- 
ment which had a negative answer, and it 
Was reported in the press as such. 
mI 


Eventual success in harnessing the fusion 
reaction is not assured. Indeed, it could 
prove unattainable. Or, if attainable, fusion 
power might prove merely to be marginaily 
competitive with other power sources. The 
statements on the subject suggest that tech- 
nical prospects for controlling light element 
reactions approximate those for the hydrogen 
bomb in the mid-40’s. 

As against this, success would represent a 
“quantum jump” forward in nuclear tech- 
nology. Nor can we easily gage the diffi- 
culties before those difficulties have been 
subjected to prolonged attack. In the case 
of every major discovery since fire, the ob- 
stacles must have loomed dishearteningly 
large before solutions were found. How one 
assesses these difficulties may therefore re- 
fiect in large measure a deep-seated attitude 
toward discoveries in nuclear technology. 
Ultimately, in resolving supremely difficult 
questions of this nature, we perform an act 
of faith or, as has sometimes been the case, 
lack of faith. 

Throughout the brief history of our atomic 
program, there have been the optimists and 
the pessimists. At the outset there was 
doubt about achieving the atom bomb; the 
Navy, to which development was first pro- 
posed in 1939, did not proceed to develop it 
because its representatives “weren't sure” of 
success. For more than a half decade after 
the Hiroshima bomb it was taken for granted 
that both our bomb stockpile and our 
chances for atomic power would be severely 
limited by a scarcity of uranium ore. Amer- 
ican pessimism concerning the early attain- 
ment of atomic power has contributed to the 
likelihood that the British will be the first 
to complete and operate a commercial-type 
atomic power plant. Only a few years ago 
doubts concerning the feasibility of the 
hydrogen bomb were widely expressed. 

Hindsight may show that we have con- 
sistently exaggerated the difficulties of ex- 
ploiting atomic energy. Morally as well as 
militarily, our Nation might have benfited 
had the mysteries of the atom proved more 
impenetrable. The greater the difficulties, 
the greater the advantage to the United 
States as a morally responsible and scien- 
tifically superior nation. But there are dis- 
turbing signs that the book of nature was 
not 





sO written. We may be forced to con- 
clude that the whole business across the 
board is easier of exploitation than we first 


thought. And, although we cannot be sure, 
harnessing thermonuclear reactions may also 
prove less refractory than now appears. 
There are persuasive nontechnical reasons 
for emphasizing fusion development. By an 
apparent lack of interest in developing 
beneficent hydrogen applications, we in- 
crease our vulnerability to foreign charges 
that the United States is preoccupied with 
the destructive aspects of atomic energy. 
From Japan to the British Isles, these charges 
have been focused upon H-bomb work. We 
had no alternative but to build the H-bomb 
and have no alternative now but to continue 
its development. So far as observers can tell, 
however, we act as though no other use of 
fusion energy were of interest. In this re- 
spect, the 1949 debate over the hydrogen 
bomb has left behind a scar: The later com- 
ments holding out hope for constructive ap- 
plications, such as the congressional state- 
ments, have been given little public con- 
sideration and have never caught up with 
the representations of the 1949-50 period. 
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As long as the earlier statements continue 
unchallenged, we can be pictured as the 
developers of a thermonuclear force which 
can only wipe out cities and crater battle- 
fields but which has no place in peace. The 
most unfortunate consequence of such an 
attitude would be to obscure from us, our- 
selves, the nature of thermonuclear work 
as a major avenue of science—perhaps the 
major avenue of nuclear science—-to be 
traveled by inquisitive men, unhampered by 
moral prejudgments. 

Would work toward a thermonuclear re- 
actor interfere with the atomic fission power 
program? It seems hardly possible that 
prospects for thermonuclear power are so 
immediate that the fission program would 
be disrupted in the short term (although, 
conceivably, breakthroughs could occur at 
any time). The long-term concern would 
undoubtedly be that fission reactors be 
rendered obsolete before they could earn 
back capital investment in the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars for each facility. If there 
be any such problem, it should be met only 
one way: As squarely as possible and as 
soon as possible. It should be understood 
(to the extent that it can be) while fission 
reactor commitments are made. Far from 
arguing against thermonuclear effort, any 
possibility of technical obsolescence of fission 
facilities constitutes a major reason for go- 
ing forward. If we fear technical progress 
toward the enormously beneficial results 
promised by the harnessing of thermonu- 
clear reactions, we do not deserve the 
scientific supremacy upon which we pre- 
dicate our defense and survival. Nor will 
we have it for long. 

Would success in controlling fusion re- 
actions lead to an increase in the destructive 
potential of nuclear energy? If a means 
could be achieved to control the interaction 
of light elements of a scale producing use- 
ful neutrons or commercial power, it seems 
likely that the reaction might be made to 
proceed out of control with the effect of a 
nuclear weapon explosion. The abundance 
of thermonuclear materials plus the ap- 
parently open-ended size of the fusion re- 
action conjures up the possibility of a 
genuinely huge reaction and an enormous 
explosive and radioactive force. Apart from 
cataclysmic conjectures, any advance in a 
peacetime thermonuclear program might 
have a secondary military consequence, even 
if only that the neutrons produced might 
be diverted to the manufactures of war. 

f, however, we forego technical progress 
because constructive goals in the art may 
also entail a military use, we will be the 
first great power to do so—and probably the 
last. There is considerable probability (and 
scant comfort) that by the time ther- 
monuclear reactions could be harnessed, 
their mastery would not prove a radical addi- 
tion to the science of destruction. But if 
thermonuclear work could significantly af- 
fect our future military posture, it is the in- 
eluctable logic of the atomic arms race that 
we understand it first and that we attain the 
answers first. Control of thermonuclear 
reactions may thus provide the most recent 
example of the duality of atomic energy— 
but one in which both the constructive and 
military stakes are exponentially increased. 


Iv 


What kind of program, then, is practical 
today? The following steps could be taken 
immediately. 

Initially, a policy in favor of bold develop- 
ment could be crystallized and announced. 
In the past our major atomic-energy pro- 
grams have been preceded by firm decision 
and top-level directives. No less may be fit- 
ting in this case. The President would be 
the most suitable spokesman to declare 
American interest in any aspect of thermo- 
nuclear development which may lead to the 
betterment of man or industry. Indeed, 
there may be need for the peacetime counter- 
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part of the historic White House statempen;: 
of January 31, 1950, which launched 
real assault on the hydrogen bomb. 

Secondly, this policy should be imple. 
mented by having work proceed as publicly 
as is prudent. Urging lower security clac«;. 
fications on the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been a popular pastime. But there may 
be unusual reasons why the Commission 
should adopt the most liberal policy con. 
sistent with security in declassifying any 
data which would help develop peacetime 
applications of the light elements. 

Such work, after all, would look towarg 
humanitarian objectives: Creating vast new 
sources of power and electricity, manufa 
turing radioisotopes for medicine, agricy. 
ture, and industry. It is perhaps true that 
an apparatus performing these constructive 
tasks might be diverted to military use 
However, with past developments we seem 
to have recognized a distinction between 
weapons, as such, and items designed for 
peacetime purposes but which could be 
adapted to war. The internal-combustion 
engine and electronics have vital combat ap- 
plications, yet for classification purpose 
they are treated (and correctly s0) quite 
differently from such an item as the long- 
range ballistic missile. If our intentions 
are realized, controlled fusion reaction: 
would resemble the former rather than the 
latter. 

The resolution of 


our 





classification problems 
must be left to those officials who have be- 
fore them the full range of considerations 
and who bear the responsibility of main- 


taining the most scrupulous attention to 
national security. The Judgments are diffi- 
cult and the considerations competing. How 
much concealment do we gain and how 
much achievement do we lose? Among 
the considerations are two on the af 


firmative side of what might be 
by recognizing a large area of low-securi 
sensitivity. First, we would make mani- 
fest here and abroad our interest in the 
constructive side of fusion energy. More 
importantly, however, release of informa- 
tion may furnish the only feasible way of 
making rapid progress toward understant 
this subject. To develop the A-bomb, the 
H-bomb, and much of the fission-power pro- 
gram, large numbers of scientists were as- 
sembled behind walls of secrecy to make an 
intensive effort at Government expense. A 
repetition today of the H-bomb effort 
order to develop its peacetime counterpart 
is quite unlikely, although the technical 
problems are at least as great, and per 
greater. The alternative way to enlist new 
minds and more people in harnessing the 
light elements for constructive app) 

is to make as much information as prude 


achieved 
y 


available to non-AEC scientists and per- 
sonnel. 
The other side of the problem is what 


may be lost by making information | 
It is striking that every public refere: 
beneficent thermonuclear possibiliti 
characterized them as long range. I 

new ideas (and perhaps many of them) 4ap- 
pear needed. It is at this stage that the risk 


of losing time is perhaps the greatest. In all 
these respects information policies seem 
different from those for the controlled ion 
reaction (which had peen demonstrated 4s 
feasible) and the A-bomb and the H-bom) 


(which are useful solely as weapons) 
As a third stimulus, the Atomic Energy 
Commission might urge as many com} es 
as possible to undertake study and de\ 
ment contracts as soon as their interest \ 
ranted. Some industries might be w 
to carry part of the financial and dev: 
mental burden at the present time. Other 
firms may feel encouraged to study ther! 
nuclear possibilities because such res 
might contribute to the soundness of tei 
atomic-energy business. Furthermore. © 
knowledge that there was an opportunity 
participate would ‘bring the know-}' 
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an industry to a challenging effort. 
It might also ease the way for integrating 
an eventual thermonuclear power industry 
(if there is to be one) into our economy. 
a further step should be taken which 
would cost the Government (or industry) a 
modest amount of money, but which would 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the effort 
and the rate of development. A laboratory 
should be established to pursue all avenues 
which might lead to constructive thermo- 
wuclear uses. A new site should be chosen 
‘or the work, possibly in conjunction with a 
om iversity, but distinct from nuclear weap- 
ons work. Such a laboratory, in addition to 
-oviding a focal point of all effort in this 
ild symbolize our intentions to give 
thermonuclear development every chance 
for realization. Particularly now, when our 
scientists have been divided by controversies 
concerning the history of the hydrogen- 
bomb program, there might be advantages in 
offering them the challenge of working to 
control fusion reactions. 
We cannot seek security by military su- 
nremacy alone; we must demonstrate our 
ructive intentions and capabilities with 

comparable emphasis. Scarcely 16 years 
have passed since the fission of uranium was 
discovered, and a bare 214 years since the 
first full-scale hydrogen test. In all likeli- 
hood, progress in nuclear energy has just 
begun 

A correct guess as to the future of con- 
trolled thermonuclear reactions could be of 
overriding importance. We may now be able 
to contemplate what may prove the biggest 
step of all; harnessing thermonuclear reac- 
ions would be a conquest equal to or greater 
than any other in our national effort. Again 
we cannot assume success; but we can recog- 


Americ 


Ww 


wise 
field, co 


nize that if we were to succeed, all our pres-, 
ent work could prove to have been merely' 


preparatory. We have, then, every moral and 
practical incentive to develop what appears 
our leading chance for the next big step 
forward in atomic energy. The initial cost 
may be little more than a decision to pro- 


eed boldly. Failure to do so could lose for 
the United States the accelerating race for 
scientific discovery and the contest for the 
allegiance of men of good will. 





How to Build a House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 


very interesting item entitled ‘“‘How to 
Build a House,” which appeared in the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent, was re- 
cently brought to my attention. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 


Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the arti- 
ce was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
How to Bump a House 

as know the right people in the White 
‘ouse. You go there and tell them there’s 
4 housing shortage in Anderson, S. C., and 
yOu Would like to have # $20,000 home. 

All right, they say, you just put up 5 
ae or $1,000, and the United States 
ernment will guarantee your getting a 
— of $19,000. Fine, you say—but paying 

ack? Oh, says Uncle Ike, we will instruct 
& United States agency to pay you $100 rent 
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a month on the house and you can live in 
it all the time. Further, says Uncie Ike, we 
will make the whole thing tax exempt. 

So you say all right, but what about my 
$1,000 investment? Oh, says Uncle Ike, 
don’t worry about that—we’ll guarantee you 
9 percent per annum. 

So you put up $1,000 and float a Govern- 
ment guaranteed $19,000 loan at, say, 3 per- 
cent, and build the house and move in. 

At the end of 25 years, you have received 
$30,000 in rent from the Government, at least 
$2,250 on your $1,000 investment, or a total 
of $32,250. 

In the meanwhile, you have paid $14,250 
interest. The difference is $18,000 in your 
pocket. You take the $18,000, add $1,000 
and pay the $19,000 principal. 

What have you? You have a $20,000 house 
that has cost you $2,000 or $80 a year, or 
$6.66 a month. The $18,000 difference came 
from the Government—the taxpayers. 

That’s the kind of deal you could get in 
Washington if you were Messrs. Dixon and 
Yates representing two Wall Street utilities 
holding companies. Only difference, they’re 
putting up $5,500,000 in return for a $107 
million power plant to be bought for them 
by the taxpayers on the same basis you got 
your house. 

And this Ike calls “private enterprise.” 

“Private” benefits, yes, but at “public” 
expense. 





Statism at Westinghouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from For- 
tune magazine: 

STATISM AT WESTINGHOUSE 


During the Senate Finance Committee's 
hearings on H. R. 1, the administration’s 
foreign-trade bill, the electric-equipment 
manufacturers were represented by Gwilym 
A. Price, president of Westinghouse. Since 
Westinghouse and other United States manu- 
facturers of heavy-duty generators and 
transformers have recently been losing busi- 
ness to foreign competitors, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Price wants tariffs on these 
items raised. What is surprising in Mr. 
Price’s testimony, which has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form by Westinghouse, is a 
seeming bias—hitherto completely unsus- 
pected—in favor of a planned economy. 

After registering the conventional com- 
plaint about the low wages paid by European 
manufacturers, Mr. Price cites some evidence 
to show that the electric equipment they 
make is less reliable than that made in the 
United States. Moreover, he maintains, for- 
eign manufacturers either can't or won’t pro- 
vide the repair and maintenance service that 
United States firms like Westinghouse give 
their customers. Now these are indeed com- 
pelling sales arguments for Westinghouse or 
General Electric, but hardly a good reason 
for boosting tariffs. Even accepting at face 
value Mr. Price's hair-raising description of 
the way foreign generators tend to break 
down, it is nevertheless the privilege of 
United States utilities to buy them if they 
want to do so. Mr. Price would presumably 
be outraged, and rightly so, if Congress told 
Westinghouse to stop buying from certain 
of its suppliers because their products didn’t 
measure up to scratch. 
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Mr. Price, however, not only wants to pro- 
tect American utilities and other users of 
heavy electric equipment from their desire 
to buy cheap, but to protect the British from 
themselves. He notes that while there is 
unemployment in the United States electric- 
equipment industry, British firms (which 
have in fact underbid United States manu- 
facturers on several jabs in recent years) are 
going full blast. “It does not make sense,” 
he says, “to permit orders to go overseas, 
where they are suffering from a power short- 
age and the electric-equipment industry is 
strained to capacity, when the United States 
electric-equipment industry has substantial 
idle capacity.” 

Well, in a way it doesn’t make sense, and 
perhaps in a perfectly planned society such 
a situation wouldn’t arise. But in this case, 
who is to do the planning? The United 
States Government is not responsible for 
correcting alleged imbalances in the econ- 
omy of England or other Western European 
countries. And if there were a world plan- 
ning body with authority to allocate produc- 
tion among nations, it might well decide 
that since Westinghouse can’t compete with 
certain foreign suppliers, Westinghouse 
should stop trying to sell generators and 
transformers. This is absurd, of course, but 
it is a logical extension of Mr. Price’s argu- 
ment, and another illustration of the way 
businessmen, in an attempt to justify higher 
tariffs, can paint themselves into an intel- 
lectual corner. 








Oklahoma Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters of the State of Oklahoma were ad- 
vised editorially by the Hobart Star Re- 
view on May 12 on the pitfalls of the pro- 
posed upper Colorado storage project and 
advised to write their Congressmen pro- 
testing it. The editorial is as follows: 

Like so much of the literature which 
reaches my desk, that about the proposed 
upper Colorado River Basin project has been 
pushed back for future attention for quite 
some time—until this week I detected an 
ominous note in that statement about 
Oklahomans going to have to pay $44,800,000 
in added taxes if it goes through. That’s a 
lot of money, it occurred to me, for Okla- 
homans to pay to help irrigate some land in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Altogether, the big project will cost at least 
$4 billions in the American taxpayers’ money, 
we are told by the Tax Foundation, New 
York City and Washington, D. C. And in 
addition to that, the project will mean flood- 
ing of the Dinosaur National Monument. 
Opponents of the project point out there is 
a growing tendency to destroy “those stretch- 
es of natural beauty set aside for us and 
our descendents to enjoy as national parks 
or monuments.” The Wichita Wildlife 
Refuge, for instance? And for what it might 
be worth, I’m against both the projects until 
such time as more urgent need can be shown 
than has been shown up to date. A letter 
to your Congressman would not do any 
harm on either project—because we do have 
an interest in the Colorado River deal, too, 
if it’s going to cost us that much Oklahoma 
money. 
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Colorado Citizens Talk Over School 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Denver Post of Sunday, June 5, 1955, 
contained a very interesting and in- 
formative feature written by Lawrence 
Martin, its able associate editor. The 
article is entitled “Nonsense Versus Com- 
monsense: Colorado Citizens Get To- 
gether To Talk Over School Problems.” 

TI ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

NONSENSE VERSUS COMMONSENSE—COLORADO 
Citizens GET TOGETHER TO TALK OVER 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

(By Lawrence Martin, associate editor of the 

Post) 

A man away at the back of the room got 
to his feet and said: “Mr. Chairman, there’s 
been a lot of nonsense talked around this 
town in the last couple of years. I’ve con- 
tributed to it. I rise to confess that I didn’t 
know what I was talking about a lot of the 
time. You may take that to mean that I’ve 
been cured by what I've learned here.” Then 
he sat down. 

This odd and cryptic speech was greeted 
with applause by 150 of the man’s fellow 
citizens who were just finishing off a nreet- 
ing that had lasted 5 hours. When the hand- 
clapping stopped, the chairman said: “‘Thank 
you, sir. You have just attested to the fact 
that this meeting has lived up to its pur- 
pose, which was to talk sense about our 
school problems.” 

That is what several thousand Colorado 
men and women have been doing all over 
the State through the late winter and 
spring—talking sense about their schools. 
In community meetings large and small, they 
have considered many aspects of the prob- 
lems they face in providing serviceable edu- 
cation for their children. By late summer, 40 
such meetings—local, county, and regional— 
will have penetrated every corner of Colo- 
rado with a heightened sense of obligation to 
see that Colorado’s schoolchildren are better 
done by. 

The man who got up to say that nonsense 
had been talked in his town meant non- 
sense about schools. He was right. In that 
community, as in many others, a good many 
people had been more critical than con- 
structive when the impact of skyrocketing 
school population made them uneasily aware 
of overcrowding, teacher shortage, inade- 
quate, outworn buildings, and internal 
schisms about what the kids should be 
taught, and how. The gentleman who con- 
fessed his part in that said after the meet- 
ing: “I blamed the school board for letting 
this thing creep up on us. I told the school 
superintendent to his face that he was 
changing the three R’s into rot, rubbish, 
and ruination for the kids. Now I know 
that our school problems will be solved a 
lot soonerbecause people like me have sub- 
stituted information for ignorance, and have 
sat down. with the school people to talk 
practical sense.” 

On September 12 and 13, the common 
sense that has come out of the 40 meetings 
will be brought together in a State confer- 
ence. That 2-day meeting, to be held in 
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Denver, will edit the great volume of con- 
clusions and recommendations into a state- 
ment of, for, and by the people of Colorado. 

That statement will be carried to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in November by 11 Colorado 
delegates to the White House Conference on 
Education, which President Eisenhower has 
summoned. More than 1,400 delegates rep- 
resenting every State and Territory will be 
there with their grassroots ideas. From 
them guidance is expected toward more 
effective educational policy and practice in 
the several States and at the Federal level. 

President Eisenhower will embody the rec- 
ommendations of the national conference in 
one or more messages to Congress as the 
basis for legislation. Similarly State legis- 
lation will be urged to revise and improve 
their laws, to deal better with the daily in- 
creasing needs of the schools, brought on 
principally by the spectacular increase in 
the number of school-age children. 

The many little White House conferences 
neld in Colorado have been so well organ- 
ized by the Colorado committee for the 
White House Conference, so well attended 
and so fruitful in conclusions and recom- 
mendations that they have attracted wide 
attention elsewhere, and have been copied in 
other States. 

This is not to say, however, that Colorado 
citizens have come up with any magic for- 
mula, or even that they have faced up 
squarely to all the troublesome problems in- 
volved. In fact, some of the toughest prob- 
lems were ducked, with pious expressions of 
hope. 

In general, however, this much was done: 
The problems were clearly defined and the 
discussions produced such similarity of 
judgment, arrived at in meetings widely scat- 
tered throughout the State, that a clear pat- 
tern of agreement was woven. Furthermore, 
and perhaps most important of all, many 
citizens who had previously taken no part in 
community coping with the issues were 
brought into active, and probably continu- 
ing relation to this vital phase of their busi- 
ness as citizens. 

One businessman who went to a local 
meeting in a rather cynical frame of mind, 
became so interested he traveled far and 
took much time in order to sit in on four 
other sessions in his part of the State. 

“I thought this whole thing might turn 
out to be a case of the unfit selecting the 
unwilling to do the unnecessary,” he said 
later. “But I am sold on it. 

“All the meetings I attended brought out 
hardheaded, businesslike, practical ideas, and 
gave me a new respect for the way we do 
things in this country when we set our minds 
to it. I discovered something else. At those 
meetings, I found out who ‘somebody’ is— 
you know, the chap who is supposed to ‘do 
something’ when problems get too big. That 
‘somebody’ on this school business is every- 
body.” 

Abashed by his own eloquence, he hastily 
lit a cigarette and added: “Longest speech 
I ever made.” 

There were many like him in these Colo- 
rado meetings. Here follows a sketchy sum- 
mary of some of the things they talked about 
and a few of their conclusions. 

The discussions followed a general pat- 
tern of first asking broadly: “What are the 
problems of education in Colorado?” That 
was broken down into such components as 
these: 

What do we expect our schools to ac- 
complish? 

How can we get enough facilities—build- 
ings, equipment, transportation—to do the 
job? 

Where is the money to come from? 

How do we get and keep enough of the 
right kind of teachers? 

Do all Colorado children have reasonable 
equality of education? If not, why not, and 
what are we going to do about it? 
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Are our schools equipped to provide a)) the 
services demanded by the changing times 
adequate counseling, proper preparation for 
college, attention to exceptional childrey 
both the unusually gifted and the hang. 
capped? If not, what are we going to qo 
about that? 

Do the schools teach the fundamentals 
adequately, and are their policies geareq ty 
the production of adequately educated ; 
ple, or just to getting children 
school at a certain time? 

Are we making the fullest possible use o¢ 
the school facilities we have; should the 
school day, week, or year be extended to take 
care of more pupils? 

Are the needs of higher education being 
provided for in a way that approaches the 
demand? 

Only a few of the answers to these ques. 
tions can be considered here, but the scope 
of them indicates what Colorado people 
want to know about their schools. 

Here are some conclusions and recommen. 
dations that emerged: 

1. The pressing need for more schoo] fac‘j. 
ities is obvious, both at the elementary and 
secondary levels. A good many Colorado 
schools are not only inadequate to house 
the increased enrollment; they are also ob. 
solete, too old for safety; too far from to- 
day's centers of school population, or in their 
ways fail to meet need. To cure this con- 
dition, careful local planning is needed. 
The State department of education should 
assist with information and guidance in 
such planning. 

2. There was general agreement that both 
State and Federal financial aid for school 
building should be provided. Many groups 
recommended that the legislature increase 
State aid for schools from the present 19 
percent of total cost to 50 percent. On Fed- 
eral aid, a majority agreed that it probably 
is necessary and acceptable for school-build- 
ing purposes, but undesirable for any other 
educational needs. 

The judgment was unanimous that if a 
program of Federal aid is set up, the money 
should be paid directly to some State agency 
and distributed by it to school districts. In 
other words, Federal aid, if accompanied by 
Federal control of local schools, in any de- 
gree, was universally held to be a revolution- 
ary and improper invasion of local sover- 
eignty. 

On one point all agreed—that Colorado's 
tax on real property—the principal source of 
local school revenues—has reached th¢ 
Many suggested that earmarking of present 
or future excise taxes be abolished, and some 
of that money be diverted to the schools 
One group proposed that the State create 4 
revolving fund for loans to districts or couL- 
ties for school construction. 

3. The problem of teacher shortages is not 
wholly one of higher pay, though that |s 4 
very large factor. Both citizens and edu 
tors agreed that housing and living condi- 
tions, the status of teachers in the commu 
nity, have a lot to do with getting and kee! 
ing good teachers. Scholarships to encoul 
age young people to become teachers wert 
also stressed by several groups. 

4. Transportation needs were widely ¢ 
cussed. The need for more bus transporta- 
tion grows as enrollment grows in many 
areas. State aid for this specific item was 
held inadequate. 

5. District reorganization, 
thorniest problems, evoked general expre 
sions that more effective district organ) 
tion is essential in Colorado, in order to givé 
all the State’s children equality of educatio?. 
The tremendous local resistance in many 
cases, based very largely on taxation ques 
tions, was recognized. This was one area /} 
which most groups could go little further 
than hoping that something can be done. 


There was much, much more, all of }t - 
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ings covered by this review covered every part 
of the state, in regional conferences, except 
the four-county area of Jefferson, Arapahoe, 
Adams, and Denver Counties. The final re- 
14] conference will be held June 15, at 
Junior High School, Denver. 

This, then, represents the thinking of 
Coloradans in the northeast, southeast, 
northwest, and southwest sections. In all of 
areas, both in local, county, and re- 
gional sessions, it was notable that lay citi- 
yens—parents, business, and professional 
people, workers—outnumbered the profes- 
sional school people present by anywhere 
from 2 to 1, to 10 tol. 
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H. R. 3792 and S. 59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct the attention of the Members 
of the House to two communications ad- 
dressed to me from the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees. They concern 
the request of this organization that this 
session of the Congress take favorable 
action on H. R. 3792 and S. 59. I join in 
this appeal and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that the communications and 
resolutions be printed in the REcorp: 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION 

OF CHAPTERS NO. 9, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETIRED CiviL EMPLOYEES, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 24, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, - 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a resolution adopted 
by the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Chapters No. 9, National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employees, in convention held 
June 4 at Worcester, Mass., and directed me 
to mail a copy to the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in Congress, and ask your support for 
same, 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 





“RESOLUTION 
“Whereas it has come to the attention of 


the members of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees assembled in con- 
vention at Worcester, Mass., on June 4, 1955, 
that an inequity exists in that Government 
employees who retired between April 1, 1948 
and September 30, 1949 and who elected to 
Provide a continued annuity if the wife sur- 
vives the husband are being charged a higher 


cost for this protection to their wives than 
those who retired after September 30, 1949, 
that date Public Law 310 became effective: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this convention endorse 
bill S. 59 now in the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and respect- 
fully urge and request that appropriate 
— be taken looking to the enactment 
of this bill 

Furthermore, since bill S. 59 contains a 
Provision restricting the benefits of bill S. 
to date following its enactment, it is 
respectfully urged and requested that this 
Provision be eliminated and instead there 
e Inserted a provision that the law be ap- 
Pied beginning October 1, 1949, the date 
Public Law 310 became effective (which is 
the date the inequity began to exist).” 
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The secretary of this convention is di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to 
the Chairman of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service and 
to each Member of the Senate and House 
from Massachusetts. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
FEDERATION OF 
CHAPTERS No. 9, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETIRED CIVIL EMPLOYEES, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Massachusetts 
State Federation of Chapters No. 9, National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees, in 
convention held June 4, at Worchester, Mass., 
adopted a reso.ution that the Members of the 
Massachusetts Congressional delegation be 
strongly urged to use their most powerful 
influence with the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee of the House to take favor- 
able action, at the earliest possible time, on 
H. R. 3792, a bill that would increase the 
annuity of all retired civil ernployees. 

Thanking you for your support, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 





The Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
July 5, 1955, there appeared a most 
timely editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “Tinker to Evers to 
Chance.” This most enlightening edi- 
torial relates to what took place in the 
recent shift in the foreign aid agency. 
In 1951 the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration became the Mutual Security 
Administration, and in 1953 the Mutual 
Security Administration became the 
Foreign Operations Administration. The 
editorial points out that “last Friday, be- 
cause Congress passed a law which many 
Congressmen erroneously thought was to 
end foreign economic aid, FOA went out 
of business like a spiked second base- 
man.” 

The concluding paragraph of the edi- 
torial reads: 

It is probably too radical a thought to sug- 
gest that Congress call the game, but it cer- 
tainly might do something about the crowded 
bench. A reduction in players might, some 
day, mean a reduction in admission prices, 
and we have an idea that would be as wel- 
come to the taxpayers as the seventh inning 
stretch. 


The editorial is most timely, and points 
up a situation in which there was no 
reason in the world for the shift. As 
pointed out, apparently there will be no 
reduction in the number of employees 
of the old organization, which, by a 
sleight-of-hand performance, was 
shifted to another agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TINKER TO EVERS TO CHANCE 


In the light of this newspaper’s recent re- 
port on the ending of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, it is probably a very 
good thing for Mr. Tinker, Mr. Evers, and Mr. 
Chance that their fame is already secure in 
American annals. For what took place the 
other day completed a $31 billion double 
double-play with scarcely a bobble. 

The major postwar foreign-aid. programs 
began in 1948 with the creation of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. In 
1951 ECA became the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration and in 1953 MSA became the 
Foreign Operations Administration. Last 
Friday, because Congress passed a law the 
intent of which many Congressmen errone- 
ously thought was to end foreign economic 
aid, FOA went out of business like a spiked 
second baseman. 

But the ball was already on its way and 
State Department’s International Coopera- 
tion Administration gloved it right neatly. 
As our Mr. Geyelin reported, all that really 
happened was a change in names and uni- 
forms. The players remain the same; some 
6,500, give or take a few, are still around dis- 
pensing American dollars overseas. And the 
change doesn’t affect the billions, either; 
what FOA would have spent on economic 
aid if it hadn’t been sent to the showers, ICA 
will spend. 

And it has a right nice sum at hand; some 
$8 billion already appropriated and ear- 
marked for specific projects; some $620 mil- 
lion left over and unspent and if the Con- 
gress goes along with the administration 
requests, another $812 million will be ready 
for disbursement, mostly in Asia. Military 
aid and defense support to be spent by the 
Department of Defense will add another $2.7 
billion to overseas aid unless Congress re- 
duces the budget demands. 

Thus foreign-aid spending goes on even 
though it has been split between the De- 
partment of Defense and the State Depart- 
ment’s ICA. And while a certain sense of 
sportsmanship demands acknowledgment 
that whipping the ball from ECA to MSA to 
FOA to ICA was a finely executed play, it is 
fair to ask some questions. Why, for ex- 
ample, does ICA need the 6,500 players Mr. 
Geyelin mentioned when FOA got along in 
1954 with only 5,856 all of whom, includ- 
ing the 12 part-time employees, managed to 
spend the taxpayers’ taxes without too much 
trouble? 

It is probably too radical a thought to 
suggest that Congress call the game, but it 
certainly might do something about the 
crowded bench. A reduction in players 
might some day mean a reduction in admis- 
sion prices, and we have an idea that would 
be as welcome to the taxpayers as the sev- 
enth inning stretch. 





Air Force Academy Dedication, 
July 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, Colo- 
rado’s poet laureate, Mr. Milford E. 
Shields, makes his usual inspiring con- 
tribution to the outstanding events of 
the day in one of his most recent poems. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I give 
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you Air Force Academy Dedication, July 
11, 1955, and commend it to my col- 
leagues for their reading: 

As our strong eagle guards our Nation free, 
So have our peerless airmen come to be; 
Forged in the image of his spirit bold, 

They will wing on to duties manifold. 


To house this noble and dynamic breed 
Has this academy been well decreed; 

Here on this high and patriotic ground 
Shall rise their outpost of the air profound. 


This day of destiny we dedicate 

This institution to our country great; 
We seal it to the service of our land, 
And flaming glory freemen understand. 


Lord God of Liberty wing with us here 
Until earth’s tyrannies shall disappear; 
Grant us that turbulence of men shall cease 
And airmen fiy the skies in worldwide peace. 


Water Resources Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH cf Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

WATER RESOURCES REPORT 


The Hoover Commission’s report on water 
resources and power is more surprising be- 
cause of what was omitted than for what 
was contained. According to those who had 
opportunity to study the task force reports, 
the Commission’s findings and recommenda- 
tions constitute a greatly softened end result. 

The matter of public power received a 
major share of attention. If its recommen- 
dations were to be adopted, and that is most 
unlikely, Federal power operations would be 
greatly curtailed and the cost of public 
power heavily increased. TVA, for instance, 
would be forbidden to build any more steam 
plants and further building of Federal power 
transmission lines would be forbidden 
wherever private utilities or other agencies 
could provide the service. 

The Commission recommended imposition 
of user charges for inland rivers. A better 
name would be tolls, for that is what the 
user charge would amount to. They would 
be imposed on larger pleasure craft as well 
as on commercial users. 

As one Commission dissenter to the report 
pointed out, the task force on whose report 
the user charge recommendation was based 
tried its hand at rewriting history and at- 
tempted to place its own interpretation on 
the unequivocating language of article 4 of 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which di- 
rects that the Nation’s navigable streams 
“shall be common highways, and forever 
free * * * without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor.” 

Inasmuch as imposition of tolls would 
affect every navigable stream in the country 
and have a consequential, retarding effect on 
the economy of areas served by the rivers, 
the recommendation may not have even re- 
mote chance of being approved by Congress, 

The report drew sharp dissents from four 
influential members: Attorney General 
Brownell, Defense Mobilizer Flemming, for- 
mer Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
and Representative Chet Holifield (Democrat, 
California), who wrote 84 pages of stinging 
criticism of findings and recommendations. 
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In many instances findings and recom- 
mendations were at variance with presi- 
dential policies. 

No other single commission report is apt 
to stir conflicts and controversies as the one 
on water resources and power. It touches 
every area and every river valley of the 
country, and it would require intensive 
and prolonged study against the background 
of a mountain of task force reports to de- 
termine merit and demerit other than that 
which is obvious. 

Such a study would be easier, and the re- 
port itself would have been fairer, if the dis- 
sents had been published in the same volume 
as the recommendations. 


Alabama Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters of the State of Alabama have 
been warned of the pitfalls of the upper 
Colorado River storage project by way 
of the following editorial in the May 15 
Birmingham News: 


EcHo ParkK REVERBERATES WITH OLD 
CONTROVERSY 

Discussion has been going on in Congress 
for several years over a project that directly 
affects only a small part of the Nation’s pop- 
ulation, but indirectly affects all citizens. 
Popularly known as the Echo Park Dam, the 
project calls for a huge irrigation and power 
dam on upper tributaries of the Colorado 
River in Colorado and Utah. 

Many conflicting arguments are being 
made in Congress, where a bill authorizing 
first steps in the $4 billion project is making 
slow progress. A similar bill perished in 
previous sessions, but one has passed the 
present Senate, 58 to 23, and awaits commit- 
tee hearings in the House. The project is 
opposed by conservationists as well as by 
other groups and individuals that think the 
huge expenditure all out of line with the 
benefits to be received by the public in 
general. 

It is charged that the project would dam- 
age the scenic and scientific values of Dino- 
saur National Monument, of which Echo 
Park is a part. But the reply to that is that 
the famous beds of dinosaur bones would 
not be submerged and that the whole area 
would be more accessible by reason of the 
development. Of what use is natural beauty, 
it is argued, if nobody can get there to see 
it? 

Proponents of the project are basing their 
contentions on the need for a water reser- 
voir to meet irrigation requirements down- 
stream. To that comes the reply asking 
why should the National Government spend 
$4 billion to irrigate inferior land to produce 
crops already in excess supply? 

These are more or less old arguments, 
usually appearing in some manner whenever 
large projects of this sort are considered. 
But a new element has been introduced in 
this case. For the first time in the history 
of the Nation, land regarded as a part of 
the Nation's system of national parks is 
sought for development for the benefit, 
largely, of private interests. This so-called 
invasion of a national scenic area is regarded 
by conservationists as a serious menace to 
all national parks and monuments. 
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The issue is not clear-cut. The area oy 
204,000 acres designated a national mony. 
ment by President Roosevelt in 1938 contains 
a few portions which power interests gay 
were reserved for their future use or cop. 
sideration. However, the national govern. 
ment has maintained a kind of jurisdiction 
over the whole area, and the reservations qo 
not seem to be either explicit or positive. 
As far as the general public is concerned, the 
whole area has been regarded as a nationa| 
monument, rich in scenic and scientific valye, 

Amid all the conflicting claims, there 
stands out the fear that once private lumber 
and power interests are permitted an entry 
into national park lands, no matter what 


whole system of national recreational areas 
will be threatened, Those areas are already 
rather restricted. As population needs jn. 
crease, the threat agaihst them may be ex. 
pected to increase. 

People need scenery as well Aas irrigation 
dams and power. They need wilderness areas 
to remind them of the nature of which they 
are apart. They need magnificent river can- 
yons as well as reservoirs. And they should 
be on the alert against any unwarranted 
invasion of these irreplaceable natural 
beauties. 


Speech of Senator Barry Goldwater Before 
the Sigma Chi Fraternity Centennial 
Commission, June 28, 1955, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER BEFORE 
THE SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION, JUNE 28, 1955, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


To have been asked by our fraternity to 
talk with you this evening is an honor ©! 
such magnitude as to defy accurate and 
adequate description. I am humbly grateful 
to all of you, and to those who guide the 
destinies of this observance of the 100th 
anniversary of our fraternity’s founding, ior 
this honor. 

Humble, yes, for as I stand here tonight, 
I do so with full memory of the importance 
of this day to all of us and I pray that 0 
words will not dull the brilliance that 
been given this occasion by those wh 
preceded me. 


As you might well imagine, the sel 
of the theme for our meeting has n: 
an easy task. Realizing full well the im- 
portance of this anniversary, I was at frst 
tempted to confine my remarks to Sigma Ch! 
However, inasmuch as we meet as fraternity 
men, it can be assumed that we meet | 
recognition of our obligations to our frat 
nity, and, inasmuch as we meet as Ameri- 
cans, it is hoped that we gather with the 
same full understanding of our obligat 
to our country. I chose, therefore, to dev!- 
ate from the specific theme of Sigma Ch! to 
attempt to offer an interpretation of our 
duties and our challenges based on reverence 
for the American ideal, its defense and 1% 
survival. 
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This approach came to me in the vast and 
stimulating vault of heaven as I flew sev~ 
eral weeks ago with a crew of the Strategic 
Air Command in a B-47. In fact, it came 
to me as New Orleans, whose lights made 
the city appear as @ diamond and emerald 
proach pinned across the dark bosom of the 
delta, passed 35,000 feet below us. These 
were the lights of American homes and of 
American business—lights that this crew and 
thousands like them are devoted to protect- 
ing. The people living with those lights 
were free people. 

As I flew that night in a material expres- 
sion of that freedom, the thought came to 
me that, in some other part of this world, 
there must have been at that same time, a 
Russian crew in a Russian plane, looking 
down on Russian lights. I imagined myself 
calling the captain of this crew on the radio 
and asking, “Why do you fly this night? 
What is your purpose?” He would have 
answered, I am sure, that freedom was his 
purpose. 

Now there would have been the two of us, 
both flying in machines which were tangible 
evidence of material strength, achieved 
through two entirely different concepts of 
freedom, both flying to protect and to fur- 
ther the interests of those concepts. 

Freedom that night—and, I suggest, on 
too many other nights and days—rested 
literally on material power. Our B-47 flew 
as a symbol of power, but I wondered if it 
had to be the sole and all-important sym- 
pol. Surely, there must be some stronger 
symbol of our freedom; some symbol that 
could some day preclude the need for ma- 
terial force. 

The detection of that symbol, then, be- 
comes our target for tonight. It will re- 
quire some delving into philosophy and his- 
tory, but both ventures should provide stim- 
ulating and refreshing journeys. Indeed, we 
will find in the fabric of our fraternity the 
same threads from which the cloth of our 
freedom is woven. We will find that our 
obligations to that freedom are closely akin 
to the meaning of Sigma Chi and of all 


fraternities. 
The thought that the Russian airman 
would probably answer “freedom” to my 


query as to why he flew that night was and 
is a disturbing one. On thinking about it, 
one must conclude tht wrapped up in its 
ramifications, is the situation in which the 
free world finds itself today. 

Freedom has inwardly and outwardly been 
man's goal since the beginning of time. He 
has fought many battles with his own con- 
Science and with actual physical enemies 
In searching for a basis for freedom. For 
brief periods throughout history, man has 
enjoyed freedoms of a sort, but always he 
has gone back into the locked grip of op- 
pression and tyranny through control of the 
State. This has been true mainly because 
man has never exactly understood from 
whence freedom comes. It is evident that 
Civilizations preceding ours sought the free 
life through strength of arms, through ma- 
terial strength expressed either by armed 
might or by economic might. It is also 
evident that these peoples never found true 
freedom under these concepts of their 


s0urce, 


It wasn’t until our Republic was born 


that man finally recognized that he cannot 
be free as a materialistic being, but can only 
enjoy those blessings when he has expressed 
acceptance of the idea that man's freedom 
Comes from God. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote that acceptance 


for us when he placed these words in the 
Declaration of Independence: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
‘mong these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 
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When he noted in that way for all of us 
that our freedom stems from God, he set us 
aside in man‘s search for freedom, and the 
truth and wisdom of that recognition has 
been attested to by our nearly 200 years of 
the world’s greatest progress as freemen. 

So much have we served as the leaders of 
freedom, that until the last 20 or 30 years, 
we were looked on as the citadel of freedom, 
and our way of life was the goal of all 
people who sought those blessings. Yet, here 
is a Russian pilot who would tell me that he 
flew for and would fight for freedom. Could 
it be true that after so clear a demonstration 
of the power of our concept of freedom, a 
man pledged to the opposite of every facet 
of freedom we hold true could say those 
words? 

Our understanding is based on the recog- 
nition of God as the source of freedom. We 
uphold the dignity of man. We believe in 
the freedom of worship, the freedom of 
speech, and the freedom of assembly; and 
we hold that the majority rules in free elec- 
tions. 

Now examine the tenets of communism, 
which would.be the ideological manifesta- 
tion of the philosophy of that Russian pilot 
who also flies for freedom. God is not recog- 
nized. Man has no dignity, for he is a servant 
of the state. Freedom of worship, speech, 
and assembly are denied, and a free election 
in a Communist state is an impossibility. 
Yet, he speaks of freedom and two-thirds of 
the earth’s population go with this pilot in 
their search for freedom. Freedom has be- 
come, as Tom Payne once predicted it would, 
“The cause of all mankind.” 

The struggle in Indochina is one in which 
freedom is the objective. The issue in Africa 
is freedom. All over the globe men are en- 
gaged in a frenzied search for freedom. Yet, 
with our example to serve them, compared 
to that which communism offers them, two- 
thirds of the world’s people have shunned 
our concept for that offered by this godless 
philosophy. 

This, despite the fact that, as these people 
have succumbed to or have been driven to 
this philosophy, they have been denied the 
very foundations of true freedom as we 
understand them. They have been im- 
prisoned, tortured, and killed. Yet, in this 
race for the minds of men, we find ourselves, 
as of this moment, the losers. Why is not 
our theory of freedom accepted by all? 
Where have we fallen down in our responsi- 
bilities to freedom? 

To find the answer, we must renew our 
search for truth. We must search ourselves 
for evidence of weakness. I suggest, too, that 
these cracks in our armor are quite evident 
if we are honest in our appraisals. 

It is difficult to put one’s finger on the date 
or even the exact period of our history that 
this weakness first evidenced itself, but I be- 
lieve that it occurred during the 1920’s. 
Then, after years of fantastic economic 
growth, under the strength of our basic 
ideals, we began to feel another surge of 
power, a lust for materialism. 

We gained material strength through our 
God-given freedoms, through our ideals; 
but then the idea began to develop that our 
freedoms came from our economic strength, 
from physical strength evidenced by arms, 
or from government itself. As more and 
more Americans began to retreat into this 
concept, more and more Americans began to 
forget the true source of our strength and, 
slowly, America’s light as the beacon of free- 
dom throughout the world began to dim. 

As it became clear to the rest of the world 
that material goals meant more to us than 
spiritual or idealistic ones, the idea opposite 
from ours, which is based entirely on man as 
a materialistic creature, gained strength. 
As our light dimmed from within, people all 
over the earth saw this material light as a 
beacon leading them to an easier attain- 
ment of freedom. This is easily understood, 
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of course; but, when the people who epito- 
mized freedom to all the world showed more 
concern for the material result than for the 
spiritual cause, and when they began to fear 
the vehicle of this new idea, communism, the 
rest of the world began to visualize in this 
new philosophy a shortcut to freedom. 

We had lost so much of our old inward 
strength that when communism broke on 
us, after the Second Word War, we became a 
frightened people—frightened to the extent 
that we could not recognize that commun- 
ism, in itself, was but a force to gain con- 
trol of man’s mind. It is, in fact, a tool, and 
@ powerful one, to use to supplant our idea 
of freedom with the idea of materialistic 
freedom. 

We did not see that we had become en- 
grossed in a struggle between two ideas. 
Failing to recognize this, we retreated into 
the shell of materialism where we sought 
and still seek escape in military, economic, 
and political actions. 

As a result of this, we have failed to see 
the true nature of the conflict going on in 
the world today. It is a pitted battle for the 
mastery of man’s mind, a war between two 
diametrically opposed philosophies of free- 
dom. Now we have reached a position of 
world leadership, but wé have it because of 
material strength, which we achieved by our 
God-given freedoms. Yet, there is no great 
clarity in this doctrine of freedom. We be- 
lieve taht we can preserve it with our might 
of arms and with our dollars; but we will 
find, if we pursue that idea, that we will be- 
come just another page in the history of 
man, for we have not made clear our doc- 
trines of freedom. In short, we are not giv- 
ing real leadership to the world. 

Mind you, this clarity cannot come from a 
political party or parties. It can only come 
from the whole people. Either we believe 
our doctrines or we don’t; and, if we do, then 
the world must be told and shown that we 
do. 

The hope that this Republic once stirred in 
the breasts of freedom-loving people every- 
where was a hope based on ideals and not on 
the hardness of material things. Yet, of late, 
there has been a curious lack of explanation 
of these ideals to even our own people, to 
say nothing of the others who live in this 
world with us. 

Having reviewed what I feel to be the 
weakness of our position in this freedom- 
seeking world, I suggest that there are imme- 
diate remedies which, if followed, will achieve 
in a few years that which might and dollars 
have, in the long run, failed to accomplish. 

It should be evident that we can arm our- 
selves and our allies to the hilt, and we can 
fight the biggest and most costly war of 
history, and stili lose our freedom. This 
should be mOst obvious because the war we 
are wrapped up in is a war of ideas. As such, 
our task becomes clear and challenging: To 
win peace and to lead all people to real free- 
dom, we must win this struggle for man’s 
ideas of himself. 

We must show to all men that we were 
right in recognizing our source of freedom 
as being from God. We must show that, 
from this concept, man obtains dignity. We 
must know anew that our freedoms cannot 
be taken lightly and that, by constantly and 
honestly searching for the truth, we can 
rekindle that light which for so long was 
the sole beacon of freedom in the world. 

We must, as Americans, live that Ameri- 
can concept, so that our actions in our 
homes, our offices, over the backyard fence, 
and over the fences of the world, will demon- 
strate to all people that there is only one con- 
cept of freedom that produces real freedom, 
and that is ours. 

Yours and my challenge tonight, first as 
Americans, and then as American fraternity 
men, is to carry into effect the doctrine of 
God, but to carry it, we must first rediscover 
it. 
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Added Excise Tax Means Fewer Small 


Businesses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the Recorp the following letter 
received from Orville L. Bohnet, of Lodi, 
Calif., calling attention to the serious 
disruption the proposed increase in ex- 
cise tax on tires can have on the small 
operator, both the retail dealer and the 
independent, who have established re- 
tread tires as a major factor in tire 
sales: 

In our great concern over the newly pro- 
posed legislation, H. R. 7072, coming out of 
the Public Works Committee, we immedi- 
ately sent you a night wire urging your re- 
jection of tHe bill in its present form. 

Our advice indicates that proposed legisla- 
tion intends to finance the Federal road- 
building program by imposing a ridiculous 
increase in excise tax on truck tires from 
5 cents to 50 cents per pound. Interpreted 
in present-day values that would mean a 
1,000 x 20 truck tire now bearing excise 
tax in the amount of $5,82 would impose a 
tax burden of about $70 under the new legis- 
lation. Included in our tire inventory valued 
eat $64,500 we have, at present-day excise-tax 
rates, an investment of $5,850 just for excise 
taxes passed on to us by the manufacturer 
which we must collect from the consumer at 
the point of sale for our recovery. Excise 
taxes on tires and tubes represent a frozen 
investment by the dealer on which there is 
no return for the investment whatsoever. 
We are certain that you can appreciate the 
hardship ‘already experienced by the dealer 
who must maintain an inventory of $64,000 
in tires and tubes with over $5,000 of his 
working capital being tied up in the inven- 
tory investment just for excise taxes already 
paid by the manufacturer to the Govern- 
ment and passed on to the dealer for re- 
covery from the ultimate consumer. Should 
the imposition of an increased excise-tax 
rate be made by new legislation, it would 
put the average businessman in an impossi- 
ble situation by tying up a greater amount 
of his mueh needed working capital than he 
could spare. The independent tire dealers 
throughout the Nation need your active, 
energetic, and sympathetic support to re- 
lieve the present already overburdening ex- 
cise tax. Actually the excise taxes on tires 
which were created as an emergency war 
measure to finance the production and man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubbers have now 
served their true purpose and these taxes 
should now be repealed. 

Any effort to increase this burden by legis- 
lation in any form should be strenuously and 
consistently resisted. We sincerely hope and 
trust that you will thoroughly acquaint 
yourself with our grave problems in this re- 
spect and champion our present fight for 
very existence. 

This excessive increase of excise tax on 
truck tires would make it prohibitive for the 
average dealer to carry any representative 
truck tire inventory. Most of us do not have 
the necessary capital to finance such impos- 
sible investments. With the keen competi- 
tion already existent in this field, this added 
burden would certainly squeeze a large per- 
centage of the independent tire dealers out of 
the truck tire market entirely. Your fight 
should certainly be for the small-business 
man, not against him. 
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The imposition of excise tax in any amount 
on camelback is even more dangerous to the 
independent businessman. Do you realize 
that a major source of income to the majority 
of independent tire dealers is from their re- 
treading operations? Our retreading sales 
account for about 60 percent of our net 
profits here at Bohnet’s in Lodi, Calif. Loss 
of this revenue could spell our ruination. 

The retreading industry was pioneered by 
independent businessmen. Little shops with 
1 or 2 molds struggled through the early 
days creating public acceptance for recap- 
ping. In 1930 new passenger tire sales 
amounted to $36,194,000 while the retread 
volume was only $500,000; in 1955 the new 
passenger tires sold anrounted to $49 million 
compared to $19,500,000 of retread sales— 
this represented a comparison of retread sales 
to new tire dollar volume of $0.014 in 1930 
with an increase to $0.398 in 1955. Truck tire 
recapping showed a much greater percentage 
of acceptance. In 1930 there was only $0.088 
of retreading for every dollar of new truck 
tire sales; while in 1955 this ratio rose to 
$0.667. So an ever-growing industry is 
being created in the American way by small 
business—80 percent of the current retread- 
ing is being done by the independent shops. 
Several years ago 95 percent, or better, of 
the retreading was produced by the inde- 
pendents. Small business needs every en- 
couragement it can get to survive and sur- 
mount in this highly competitive business— 
especially since big business is eyeing the 
retreading industry and already encroaching 
on it. Is your vote going to strengthen—or 
kill—this economy created by and for small- 
business men? 

One of the present biggest inroads on re- 
treading is the major rubber companies’ pro- 
gram of third line new tire promotions in 
which they create a consumer's price for a 
6.00 x 16 tire at $12.85 plus $1.05 excise tax. 
This tire is billed to us (a dealer with a “max- 
nrax”’ deal) net, at $10.30, plus $1.05 excise 
tax—very little profit in this item for us. 
Our manufactured retread on this same size 
tire, exclusive of the value of the casing, 
sells for $10.15, which is competitively priced. 
Approximately 8 pounds of camelback are 
required to produce this retread, which 
would add $1.60 to our present costs of pro- 
duction if a 20-cent-per-pound tax were im- 
posed on the camelback. It does not take 
a great deal of calculation to understand 
that with this added cost our retread would 
be priced out of public acceptance. Any 
tax on camelback will do immeasurable 
harm to the independent retreader and have 
very serious, even fatal, effect on the economy 
of this vital industry which was created and 
nourished by the independent tire dealers all 
over the Nation. 

We are looking to you for leadership in 
representing us in this vital matter and 
ask you to do all you can to influence deci- 
sions against this legislation now imposing 
such a great threat to our industry. Your 
personal views and response to this letter 
will be anticipated with great expectation, 

ORVILLE L. BOHNET. 





Steel Boosts To Average $7.35 a Ton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in my remarks, in discussing the re- 
cent steel contract between Big Steel and 
the union leaders, I estimated that the 


July 6 


action taken would cause the price of 
steel to be raised by $6.50 a ton, or more 

I am inserting the attached clipping 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, in which Big Stee] 
has announced an immediate average ip. 
crease of $7.35 a ton: 

Street Boosts To AVERAGE $7.35 a Ton 


PITTSBURGH, July 5.—United States Stee] 
Corp., published new price listings today on 
more than 50 items of steel and said the 
changes average out to an increase of $7.35 4 
ton or about 5.8 percent. 

The price changes become effective at miq. 
night. Most other basic steel producing 
firms are expected to announce similar price 
increases. 

Big Steel said last Friday it would increase 
prices—partially because of an average 15 
cents an hour wage increase granted workers 
under an agreement with the CIO United 
Steelworkers. 

The wage increase ended the shortest in. 
dustry strike in the history of the 19-year. 
old union. Production was halted about 12 
hours in most plants. 

The itemized price lists published by 
United States Steel showed such big tonnage 
items as cold rolled sheets up $5.50 a ton and 
hot rolled sheets up $7.50 a ton. Both are 
in heavy demand by the auto industry. 

The new price on cold rolled sheets {s 
$86.40 a ton and on hot rolled $160.40 a ton. 

Structural shapes go up $4 a ton from $85 
to $92. The shapes include many of the stee 
items used in construction. 





Face the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the fact that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov was to appear on 
the Face the Nation program on the oc- 
casion of the 10th anniversary meetings 
of the United Nations in San Francisco, 
and later refused to appear unless ques- 
tions that he submitted were asked by 
those on the panel interrogating him. 
Of course, as we are aware, no one ever 
submitted such conditions to their ap- 
pearance on this program. I have ap- 
peared on the program several times, 
and the thought never entered my mind 
to submit conditions of this kind, and the 
same thing applies to all others who 
have appeared on this program. Ful- 
thermore, the interrogators could not re- 
spect themselves if they submitted to 
such conditions. 

When the Soviet Foreign Minister re- 
fused to appear unless his conditions 
were met, and those conducting the pro- 
gram would not meet them, as they 
properly did, our former colleague, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, jumped into the 
breach when Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
was forced to cancel the appearance on 
Face the Nation program of Soviet Min- 
ister Molotov. General Romulo made an 
outstanding appearance. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to include in my extension of 
remarks the questions and answers 
asked of and given by General Romulo 
on the program which took place in San 
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Francisco, Calif., on Sunday, June 26, 
1955. I might say that participating in 
the program were three outstanding 
apermen, James Reston, of the 
newspap M 
New York Times; Arthur Sylvester, of 
the Newark News; and James Shepley, 
of the Time and Life magazines. The 
moderator was Ted Koop, Columbia 
proadcasting System, Washington di- 
rector of news and public affairs. 

The text of the program follows: 

AnNouNCER. Through the eyes of this tel- 
eyision camera in San Francisco, Calif., you 
are about to see Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo, special envoy of the President of the 
Philippines to the United States, face the 
Nation with questions from veteran corre- 
spondents representing the American press. 

And now the moderator of Face the Nation 
and Washington director of CBS News and 
Public Affairs, Ted Koop. 

Mr. Koop. General Romulo, you are appear- 
ing on this program under unusual circum- 
stances here in San Francisco, just after the 
close of the 10th anniversary meeting of the 
United Nations. 

Foreign Minister Molotov, of the Soviet 
Union, had accepted our invitation to be our 
guest today, but it developed that he would 
not agree to our ground rules that provide 
for free and impromptu questioning. There- 
fore, on Friday evening, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System withdrew its invitation to 
Mr. Molotov. 

Ido not even need to inquire of you if you 
are willing to accept our usual ground rules 
for free and unrestricted questioning. 

An author of no mean ability, you often 
raise your voice in behalf of the freemen of 
the Philippines, the Far East, and the entire 
world. We have heard you most recently as 
aleader at the Bandung Conference and here 
at the United Nations meeting. 

As special envoy of the Philippines to the 
United States, your views on world problems 
carry great weight. 

To ask you about them here is our panel 
of newsmen: 

James Reston, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times; 

Art Sylvester, Washington correspondent 
of the Newark News; and 

James Shepley, Washington Bureau Chief 
of Time and Life. 

Now for the first question, Mr. Reston. 

Mr. Reston. General, how do you find the 
spirit of this San Francisco Conference as 
compared with 1945, when you were here at 
that time? 

General Romuto. I find that there is quite 
&misconception here. I have heard so many 
say that they were trying to catch again the 
spirit of San Francisco of 1945, and you 
know very well, because you were here, that 
that spirit of 1945, within the Conference, 
was so full of dissension and friction and 
tritants, that we don’t catch here now be- 
cause this is a different atmosphere. 

There is really more of a spirit of concord 
and harmony and peace that we didn’t have 
in 1945, and which you, Mr. Reston, very well 


expressed in one of your columns recently. 
Mr. Reston. Is it not actually a better 
atm sphere? 
General Romuto. It is a much better at- 


mosphere because then we had so many 


illusions about the United Nations, and now 
have a more realistic understanding of 
“e limitations of the United Nations. 


__ it SHEPLEY. General, you have been here 

*r since the United Nations has and you 
have seen these things come and go. How 
do you account for the new Molotov that 


naa come to the United States in the last 10 
,.)s 4nd gone across the country wearing 10- 
as hats and greeting delegates here in 
hanay nnieee with amiability and the warm 
‘ General Romuto. Well, you see, I have 
“ays felt since this new strategy has been 
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offered by Soviet Russia that there must be 
some strong, powerful, inner compulsion in 
Moscow to compel them to change tactics. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. What would you think that 
inner compulsion might be? 

General Romuto. Well, it may be this rift 
that they have. You know, it is strange that 
Malenkov, after being replaced, is still 
breathing. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Do you think that Stalin’s 
death might, in itself, have something to 
do with the change? Do you attribute any 
better motive to the new rulers of the 
Kremlin than, let us say, we attributed to 
Stalin? 

General Romo to. I have a strong feeling it 
is a breathing spell that they need to con- 
solidate themselves. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. And you think that their 
fight between themselves for power 

General Romuto. That is what I think. 

Mr. SHeEPLEY. Might have more to do with 
it than anything else? 

General Romuto. That is what I think. 

Mr. SHeEepLeY. And if one of them comes to 
power you might expect to see the old Molo- 
tov back again? 

General Romu to. Back again, and that is 
why I never thought he would appear in a 
program called Face the Nation. His people 
don’t face the nation; they can’t face the 
nation. 

Mr. Koop. I should like to say right there, 
General, that you are in no sense substitut- 
ing for Mr. Molotov today. We are very 
proud to have you as our guest. 

General Romvuto. I am happy that you 
used that word because you know it is dan- 
gerous to try and substitute or replace any- 
body from the Kremlin. You know what 
I medn. So I dare not try to substitute for 
or replace; that is why I told Mr. Reston 
I was really just pinch hitting. 

Mr. Koop. How do you think the Russians 
are going to carry on their attitude from 
San Francisco to the Big Four meeting? 

General RoMvuto. Well, as I said, I feel that 
with this climate I hope they would carry 
this on, but we know more or less the blue- 
print after reading the speech of Mr. Molo- 
tov. 

Mr. Sueptey. What would you say that 
blueprint consisted of? 

General Romuto. Those 
made in his speech. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. He seemed to want three 
things mostly: Withdrawal of the American 
strategic aircraft from foreign bases; For- 
mosa; and an end to the economic sanctions 
against the Communist society. 

Do you think that the latter might indi- 
cate the Russians are hurting even worse 
than you suggested in their fight over 
power? 

General RoMULO. Well, you know the Rus- 
sians always ask for the maximum at the 
beginning expecting to get the minimum; 
and that generally sometimes they ask for 
the maximum and while asking for the 
maximum, they rattle the sword. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Didn't it seem to you that 
the Russians were at this time operating 
from a very weak base for them? 

General Romuto. Of course, yes. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Have you ever seen them 
in an international conference in such a 
weak position as even Mr, Molotov’s speech 
indicated him to be now in this country? 

General Romuto. When I read_ that 
speech—TI heard it and read it later—I found 
that Molotov was really a poor substitute 
for Vishinsky, because Vishinsky would 
never have made a speech like that, so doc- 
trinaire and without any of the usual propa- 
ganda, 

And so I feel that all the peace offensive 
that they have now is really the result of— 
aside from the inner compulsion that they 
find compelling them to do that from Mos- 
cow—the position of strength of the free 
world is making them retreat, 
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Just review the past events. The rearma- 
ment of Germany; Bandung—they found 
something unexpected in Bandung. They 
didn’t think Bandung would turn out the 
way it did. That certainly is acting also as 
a@ restraint, as a curb. 

Mr. SytvesTer. Actually here, aren’t they 
admitting that they are having to do a lot 
of things they have sworn they wouldn’t 
do? 

General Romvuto. Why, of course. 

Mr. Sy LvesTer. Over and over through 
that speech that was shown, wasn’t it? 

General Romu to. Certainly, yes. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Peace seems to have broken 
out all around, except in the Bering Sea. 
You have had a part in that, apparently. 
You have a declaration. 

Can you give me a little background of 
what made you think there should be some 
expression at this time? What good will it 
do? 

General Romuto. Well, when I made a 
telecast here in San Francisco the day I ar- 
rived, Sunday, I proposed that after all the 
speeches have been delivered and forgotten, 
there must be something concrete that we 
should leave behind, and that is why I 
thought that we should have a resolution, 
a declaration. Well, I knew from the very 
beginning that we could not propose or ap- 
prove resolutions here because we are merely 
a commemorative meeting. It is not even a 
General Assembly meeting; it is a com- 
memorative meeting. 

So I suggested that there should be a 
symphysis that could epitomize the uni- 
versal yearning for peace that we can leave 
behind us for the world to read after we 
are gone, and that is what I suggested in 
my opening speech. 

Mr. Reston. General, going beyond the 
theme of desiring peace which, of course, 
everybody wants, what were the other themes 
of this conference coming out of all these 
various speeches? , 

General Romuvuto. Well, listening to these 
speeches you find, first of all, of course, the 
yearning for peace. Then I was struck by 
the almost unanimity of the chief delegates 
when they discussed the admission of mem- 
bers. They want the admission of members. 
There is an implied desire to eliminate the 
veto of members, not openly expressed, but 
you could see it in their speeches. 

Then the emphasis on the specialized 
agencies, the constructive work that the 
specialized agencies are doing in the tech- 
nical assistance phase. 

Then again the division, yes, but a pre- 
ponderance of desire on the part of the dele- 
gates for a conference to be held to revise 
the charter. No specific suggestions made, 
but you could see a siiver thread going 
through of desire for a conference. Then 
again, and this is important, did you notice 
how Bandung was emphasized by not only 
the delegates of the small nations, but es- 
pecially by the big powers? I don’t con- 
sider Belgium, of course, one of the big 5, 
but Henri Spaak of Belgium made a 
beautiful reference to Bandung and that, 
it seems to me, is significant because I 
believe Bandung is one of the turning points 
in history, and for this commemorative 
meeting to give it practically official sanc- 
tion by the repeated mention of the con- 
ference, I know that will draw the peoples 
of Asia and Africa closer to the West and, 
of course, closer to the United Nations. 

Mr. SHeptey. General Romulo, Mr. Molo- 
tov also mentioned Bandung, and mentioned 
it repeatedly, as if it was a great Commu- 
nist victory. How does he think it is a 
victory if you do? 

General Romuto. I don’t see how he can 
because when I remember the opening day, 
for example, of the conference when every 
chief delegate, with the exception of three or 
four; either started his speech or ended his 
speech with an invocation of the Almighty 
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which compelled, I think, Chou En Lai to ask 
for authority from the conference to rewrite 
his speech that he was to deliver the first 
day. Apparently he found the atmosphere 
of the conference in Bandung different from 
what he had expected, so the speech he had 
written did not jibe with that atmosphere, 
so he wrote a second speech and in that 
second speech he was so put on the defen- 
sive by that spiritual offensive that developed 
the first day that he asked for tolerance for 
atheism. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Do you think it might have 
been that factor which prompted the Peking 
Government to reduce its pressure and hos- 
tile preparations against the offshore island? 

General RoMvuto. Partly. I am convinced 
of that. That universal desire for peace there 
among the delegates was so strong, and Chou 
En Lai saw it and felt it and sensed it that he 
just had to go back to Peking and report to 
his boss that Bandung is for peace; that 
whatever aggressive designs they may have 
must be restrained and curbed. 

Mr. REsTon. General, you talked about the 
desire here in this meeting for elimination of 
the veto in membership. What effect is that 
going to have on the dispute here about 
bringing Communist China into the U. N. 
itself? 

General ROMULO. Well, it has no effect be- 
cause really the question of the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations is a 
matter of credentials. It is not a question 
of membership. We already have Nationalist 
China in the United Nations, so the question 
that is before the United Nations, if and 
when Red China presents its admission, is 
which credentials to accept, whether it is the 
credentials of Red China or the credentials 
of Nationalist China, so that I mean Red 
China does not fall within the purview of the 
possible abolition of the veto on membership. 

Mr. RESTON. But aside from the technical- 
ity, what is the feeling so far as having a na- 
tion have that much power outside the U. N.? 

General ROMULO. Well, if you refer to the 
actual number of votes, I feel that those in 
favor of admitting Red China can’t muster 
the majority they need for the admission of 
Red China in the United Nations right now. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. What is your interpreta- 
tion of the visit of Mr. Nehru to Moscow? 
There seems to be two different interpreta- 
tions: One, it is an attempt to win the lead- 
ing neutralist country. And the other, it is 
an attempt to offset pressure of Red China 
on them by showing Red China that they 
can make friends with another great, im- 
portant country. 

How do you interpret this visit? 

General ROMULO. You will recall Mr. Nehru 
announced his visit to Moscow before the 
holding of the Bandung Conference. Well, I 
suppose he expected that the Bandung Con- 
ference would turn out as originally an- 
nounced; that it may be the sounding board 
for either communism or neutralism. 

It didn’t turn out that way. The Asians 
Africans showed they can be sober, dig- 
nified, and mature, and did not allow them- 
selves to be used. And so he had to go 
through with his visit, which he had an- 
nounced before the holding of the Bandung 
Conference. 

When you examine the position of India, 
India is sure the United States will never 
invade India; will never attack India; but, 
India is not so sure of Soviet Russia. Now, 
placed in that situation, Nehru visits Mos- 
cow, apparently to be friendly to a country 
which he doesn’t fear—I mean he doesn’t 
trust and apparently fears, at the risk of 
being misunderstood by the United States, 
which he trusts and doesn’t fear. 

Now that may be an oversimplification, but 
that is how I look at it. 

Mr. SYLvEsTER. Did it strike you strange to 
hear Mr. Molotov describe Mr. Nehru as a 
dear friend, Russia’s dear friend, yet Mr. 
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Nehru has been utterly ruthless in stamping 
out communism in his own country, India? 
General Romu to. Well, that is not right. 

Mr. SyYLvestTer. Isn't it? 

General Romvu.o. Well, when you consider 
that even in Bandung, there you had Mr. 
Nehru acting really as the sponsor of Chou 
En Lai, for Chou En Lai, as you know, is an 
out-and-out Communist, and Mr. Nehru is 
fighting communism within India. 

Mr. Sy.Lvester. That is what I mean. 

General Romu.to. But again, as I say, 
China, Red China, is building itself up mili- 
tarily. India is not so strong militarily. 

Mr. SHEepLey. While we are on the point of 
the visit itself, it ended with Nehru and the 
Premier of Russia declaring that Formosa 
should be turned over to Communist China. 
You are the closest free neighbor of For- 
mosa, I think. How do you stand on that 
point? 

General Romvuto. We feel that for the se- 
curity and peace of the Pacific, Formosa 
should be under the free world because the 
free world has a chain of defense there that 
should not be breached by communism. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. What would the situation be 
in the Philippines if Formosa were in the 
hands of Communist China? 

General Romvuto. It would be in a very 
precarious position. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Why? 

General Romu to. Because it is next to a 
Red bastion and we belong to the democratic 
free world. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. But there are 200 miles or s0 
of water between Luzon and Formosa. 

General Romvuto. That has been annihi- 
lated by technology, jet planes. 

Do you realize that most of the planes 
that attacked the Philippines during the 
Second World War came from Formosa or 
were based on Formosa? 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Is there Communist activity 
underground in the Philippines now? 

General Romuto. There was, but Presi- 
dent Magsaysay succeeded in controlling 
that. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Is it completely controlled? 

General Romu Lo. It is more or less com- 
pletely under control. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. If Formosa were in the hands 
of Chinese Communists, would it be any 
more difficult to control underground Com- 
munist activity? 

General Romuto. It would be. 

Mr. Reston. General, what about the sit- 
uation in Indochina with that election com- 
ing up next year there? 

General Romu.o. That is a very dangerous 
situation, Mr. Reston, a very dangerous situa- 
tion. In fact, I would say that as of today 
Indochina is being nibbled away from us 
slowly, and so I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the American people to the danger. 

Mr. RESTON. What can be done about that, 
General? 

General Romuvwto. I think outright, deter- 
mined, strong, aggressive support for Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. RESTON. By troops or by political force, 
or what? 

General Romvuto. By everything that we 
can think of because Vietnam represents real] 
nationalism in Vietnam, and Ho Chi Minh; 
to beat Ho Chi Minh, you have to outnation- 
alize Ho Chi Minh. 

Mr. Reston. Well, 
Communists broken 
there? 

General Romuto. They have. 

Mr. ResToNn. Then are we not relieved from 
our responsibilities under the armistice 
agreement? 

General Romu.o. Well, I wish that can be 
taken up because these free elections pro- 
vided for in Geneva for 1956, should give us 
real food for thought. It is very dangerous 
that at this time that election is to take 
place. 


General, haven’t the 
the truce agreement 
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And I would agree with Mr. Reston. this 
violation of the truce agreement should ty 





brought up to the attention of the word, 
Mr. Reston. Through the Security Coun. t 
cil or 
General Romvuto. I hope so. t 


Mr. Reston. In what way? t 
General Romuto. Well, by resolution, by § 
one of the powers taking it up. 


Mr. Reston. In the light of these vioj,. I 
tions, do you believe the election shoulq be s 
held? 


General Romu o. I think they should he 0 
postponed. 


Mr. Reston. They should be postponed? a 
General RoMULO. Yes; in the light of this : 
violation. y 
Mr. Koop. General, the Premier of Burma, 0 


Mr. U Nu, is about to visit the United States 5 

What do you consider the real purpose of : 

his mission here? 1 
General ROMULO. I really don’t know. | 8 

think it is one of the regular state visits I 
Mr. Koop. Do you expect to have any spe. 


cial conferences with Mr. U Nu in Washing. I 
ton? i 
General ROmMvULO. No, no. TI have seen ( 


him; I have talked with him, conferred with 


him in Bandung, but I don’t expect to have f 
any conference with him in Washington, | 
will see him in one of the receptions. t 
Mr. Koop. The Foreign Minister of Thai. 
land, Prince Wan, was on this program a 
couple weeks ago. I have been very curious 
as to why it is why some countries like 
Thailand in southeast Asia are so very 
friendly to the United States, as are the 
Philippines, and some are not so friendly, | 
How do you account for that? 


General ROMULO. Well, you know that was | 
one revelation, an eye-opener in the Bandung 
Conference, that there should be in that 
area that reservoir of good will towards the 
Free World and towards democracy in the 
United States that was unsuspected, unex- 
pected here. 

When you, yourself, Ted, say that you did 
not suspect, it explains why you should have 
such friends in Asia. That too is food for 
thought for us in Asia; why was this demo- 
cratic alinement and this friendship for you 
in Bandung unexpected? 

There is a gap somewhere there 
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that should be a good subject for national 
introspection because you have friends, and 
the conference was announced 80 


essed 
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yet when 
many premonitory fears were exp! 
about the conference, and so many misgiv 
ings, and when the conference was held and 
you found you had friends, you were sul- 
prised. 

Mr. Reston. Are we out of touch with 
you on things like that? 

General Romuto. That is what I would like 
you to ask yourselves. There is a gap here 
somewhere. 

Mr. Reston. What are the facts 
case? Did you discuss the Bandung Co! 
ence with Foster Dulles before it took place? 

General RoMULO. No; I did not. 

Mr. RESTON. Were you in Washingto! 

General RoMuLo. I was in Washington, 
but I did not have any chance to discuss te 
Bandung Conference with Mr. Dulles betlort 
leaving for Bandung. 

Mr. Reston. Did you see him? 

General ROMULO. I did not. 

Mr. SyYtvesTer. General Romulo, 
think we should have had representation ¢ 
greater status there than we did? 

General ROMULO. No. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. You do not? 

General RoMULO. No; because you had 10 
choice. You were not invited. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Could the SEAPO pact b¢ 
invoked—going back to your discussion of 
Indochina—could the SEAPO pact be ! 
voked to handle things in case of violent 
of any sort? 
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eneral RoMULO. If any of the signatories 
to the SEAPO pact are affected, it can be 
invoked. But Indochina is not a signatory 
to the pact. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. I am thinking of your idea 
that something should be done. Do you 
think it could be accomplished through 
sEAPO, rather than through the—— 

General ROMULO. No; it is through the 
v. N. Security Council only, not through 
“7 on vesTeR. You don’t think it would be 
of any effect? 

General RomULO. No. In fact, SEAPO was 
assailed by Mr. Nehru in Bandung as aggres- 
sive, and I had to answer him, and that is 
when I said that Mr. Nehru’s fear, his fear 
of this empire of yesterday on which it was 
said the sun never sets, I said they are de- 
parting one by one from Asia; what we fear 
now and what he should fear are the 
shadowy empires of today on which the sun 
never rises. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. I would like to switch back 
momentarily to the meeting here. Were you 
impressed by the reception Mr. Truman got 
on Friday night? 

General RomvuLo. I was impressed, yes, 
frankly 

Mr. SYLVESTER. How do you account for 
hat? 
ne Romvu.o. Well, here is a private 
citizen who certainly has caught the imagi- 
nation of the world. He has acted with dig- 
nity as a private citizen, and he played an 
important role in the founding of the United 
Nations. He has supported the United Na- 
tions all along, and then his decision on the 
Korean question, I think, caught the imagi- 
nation of the world. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. You would agree with his 
statement that that decision may have been 
a turning point? 

General RomuLo. I agree with it whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. General Romulo, what do 
you expect will come out of the conferences 
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at Geneva that are just ahead? 
General Romvuto. Gee, I wish I could an- 
swer you that question. I hope that they 


will help at least to relax the tensions that 
we have now. I hope that President Eisen- 
hower will be able to so express the views of 
the free world, together with his two col- 
leagues of France and the United Kingdom, 
that Soviet Russia will realize that it is 
Soviet Russia that is out of step with the 
world today. 


Mr. SHEPLEY. Do you think Mr. Molotov is 
serious this time about disarmament? 
General RomuLo. Well, you know, when I 


read that speech of his, it is exactly the 
May 10 proposal of his delegation in Lon- 
don, exactly, no change at all. 

And when they say that they have changed, 
it has not changed, they have changed. 
They are slowly accepting the views that 


they had stubbornly fought, and virulently 
fought in the past, and I have heard them 
In the U.N. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. The May 10 proposals were 


an advance from previous Soviet positions? 
General RomuLo. Yes, a little. But they 
have accepted western attitudes and stand- 
‘rds that they did not accept in the past. 
Mr RESTON. Isn't that the essence of the 
thing here; there is disagreement on pro- 
cedural questions, but on fundamental pol- 
‘cy questions there are very little differences. 
General RomuLo. Absolutely true; yes; and 
I think the San Francisco meeting hes helped 
materially. In fact, the foreign ministers 
met, and in the United Nations, decided 
that this summit meeting be held under the 
= ; of the United Nations in Geneva. 
That is a great boost for the United Nations 
4nd that is an achievement of this San Fran- 
Cisco meeting. 

Mr. Reston, Was that anything more than 
4a chnicality that they are merely using 


facilities of the United Nations in 
eneya? 


ausp ‘e 
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General Romvto. It may be a technicality, 
but psychologically it has a good significance 
and is a real lift to the United Nations. 

Mr. SYLvesTer. From what you have seen, 
do you expect the Russians to do business 
in Geneva? 

General RoMULO. Yes. Well, they will do 
business, but in the usual way, and we have 
to be wary always. 

Mr. Koop. Gentlemen, our time is up. I 
want to thank you particularly today, Gen- 
eral Romulo, for facing the Nation and an- 
swering the questions from our panel of 
newsmen: James Reston, of the New York 
Times; Art Sylvester, of the Newark News; 
and James Shepley, of Time and Life. 

This program has come to you from San 
Francisco. 

Ted Koop was your moderator today on 
Face the Nation. Your director, Forrester 
Mashbir; associated in production, Harriet 
Culley. 

Face the Nation was produced by Ted 
Ayers. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on this CBS public- 
affairs program you saw, through the eyes 
of this television camera, Ambassador Carlos 
Romulo, special envoy of the President of 
the Philippines to the United States. 
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A Special Place in U. N. History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we inscribe the virtues of a man 
in stone and all too seldom do we give 
adequate credit at a time when he can 
yet know that his contemporaries con- 
sider his endeavors worthwhile. 


The man of the postwar upheaval 
who has least received his just due for 
his efforts for world peace is former 
President Harry Truman. Accordingly, 
I should like to include in my remarks 
an editorial from the July 3 issue of the 
Daily Sentinel of Grand Junction, Colo., 
which in a few choice words points out 
this omission and paints in quick strokes 
some of President Truman’s great con- 
tribution. I recommend it highly for 
those who like to keep the record 
straight: 

A SPECIAL PLACE IN UV. N. History 


The United States Senate has voted for the 
creation of a commission to study the Gov- 
ernment’s security program. In discussing 
the proposal one Senator expressed the 
thought that “this sort of study should take 
the Communists in government out of next 
year’s campaign.” Just a few days before 
that, in the city of San Francisco, an event 
occurred that may take out of all future 
campaigns another propaganda issue that 
was injected into the 1952 election. That was 
the partisan designation of the Korean con- 
flict as ‘“‘Truman’s war.” 

When Harry Truman appeared before the 
United Nations delegates, assembled to ob- 
serve the 10th birthday of the organization, 
“the little man from Independence got the 
longest and loudest ovation of the week’’—a 
week that had been filled with speeches by 
statesmen from all parts of the world. 

Reporting on the former President's ap- 
pearance there, James Reston, of the New 
York Times, says this great tribute was paid 
Mr. Truman because that audience realized 
that “it was he who redeemed its (the U.N.’'s) 
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pledges at the moment of crisis 5 years ago. 
It was he who, with invaluable support from 
the Republicans (then a majority in Con- 
gress), pronounced the Truman doctrine, 
initiated the Greek-Turkish aid program, 
and presided over the European recovery 
plan. * * * There was not a man in the 
hall, outside the Communist bloc, who did 
not feel that Harry Truman’s decision of 
June 25, 1950, was the single most important 
act in the history of the United Nations.” 

So, regardless of American politics, history 
will record the Korean war as a United Na- 
tions war as it also will “accord Harry Tru- 
man a special place in the history of this 
world security organization.” For had there 
been no decision to take that collective ac- 
tion against aggression back in 1950, the 
chances are there would be no United Na- 
tions today. 








Economic Democracy: A Credit Union Is 
Based on Self-Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual meeting of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and its associated 
organizations was held in St. Louis, Mo., 
during the week of May 9-15 this year. 
At this meeting, Mr. H. B. Yates, of Dal- 
las, Tex., who was completing his second 
year as president of the association, gave 
his annual report, which was carried in 
the June 1955 issue of the Texas Credit 
Union League Bulletin. It is a very in- 
teresting and informative report and I 
am inserting it at this point in the Rrec- 
orD.. It is as follows: 

PRESIDENT H. B. YaTes REPORTS TO NATIONAL 
MEETING IN Sr. Louis 


It has been a great honor to serve as your 
president for the past 2 years and I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation to those 
with whom I have worked. As the managing 
director’s report covers our progress for the 
past year, I will confine my report to some 
of the needs of the Credit Union National 
Association. 

The Cuna World Extension work is off at 
an unavoidable slow beginning, but progress 
is being made. The entire civilized world is 
aware of the need of practical assistance to 
the peoples of these underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This is a rare opportunity to extend 
credit unions throughout the world. It isa 
disgrace to civilization that untold millions 
of people in the underdeveloped countries 
live on the verge of starvation. We fre- 
quently hear the statement that approxi- 
mately one-third of the world’s people are 
always hungry. The credit union movement 
originated in Germany under famine condi- 
tions. Raiffeisen, after trying several plans 
to relieve the suffering of the people of his 
village during the potato famines of the late 
1840’s, finally came up with the democratic 
credit union based on self-help. 

The theme of the manager's report to the 
International Cooperative Alliance Congress, 
held in Paris, September 1954, where 24 na- 
tions and 117 million members were repre- 
sented, was the “Development of the Under- 
developed Countries.” The Credit Union 
National Association was the only organiza- 
tion represented at this meeting which had 
made any move in that direction. The main 
business of this congress was to pass a reso- 
lution to set up a fund for the development 
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of cooperatives in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. 

We are all in favor of a democratic world; 
we are all in favor of a peaceful world. The 
Bandung conference of 29 Asian-African 
countries, showed that we are slowly, but 
surely, winning these two objectives. Can- 
ada and the United States have about 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population of 244 billions 
of people. We enjoy approximately 50 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth; produce about 
50 percent of all the manufactured goods, 
and use up about 50 percent of the raw ma- 
terials. The other 94 percent of the people 
have the remaining 50 percent and those near 
the bottom are not too happy about their 
lot. Our Cuna budget shows $25,000 for the 
extension work for next year; needless to 
say, little can be accomplished with this 
small amount of money. This world exten- 
sion work is nothing more than a small con- 
tribution of the credit union people of North 
America to the establishment of peace and 
democracy throughout the world. All the 
little peoples of these nations want, is a 
chance. They will be given this opportunity 
by being allowed to find their own economic 
strength through mutual self-help. What 
will this work mean to the untold millions of 
little peoples? It will mean the dignity and 
feeling of independence that goes with havy- 
ing savings and being able to borrow. It will 
mean the right to make their decisions and 
to control their own affairs. It will mean 
democracy. 

The miracle of Cuna. Mutual has been told 
time and again. There is no way of estimat- 
ing the importance of this insurance com- 
pany to the credit unions of North America. 
The insurance of loans has allowed our 
credit unions further to extend the principle 
of character credit; the prompt payment of 
claims has allowed our credit unions further 
to extend the principle of Christian charity. 
We appreciate the fact that some of our 
ablest leaders have spent years as Cuna 
Mutual directors. We appreciate the fact 
that low-cost insurance has helped to sell 
the credit union idea and tied our member- 
ship more closely to the credit union. But, 
it is not the business of the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society to finance the Credit 
Union National Association. 

If the credit union movement on the 
North American Continent is to remain an 
independent, democratic movement, it is go- 
ing to be necessary for the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association to raise enough money in 
dues to support the national association and 
stop depending upon Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society to bear so much of the burden. 
If we are going to govern the Credit Union 
National Association, we should be willing to 
put up the money to support it, Cuna Mu- 
tual should be allowed to return its earn- 
ings to the policy holders in the form of 
dividends, or reduced rates, where it prop- 
erly belongs. Because of the fact that the 
board of directors of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association has never been willing to 
raise enough money in dues to support ‘the 
national association, Cuna Mutual has 
stepped in to fill this need. As we have it to- 
day, the Credit Union National Association is 
spending $45,000 to bring 170 directors to this 
national board meeting * * * the main busi- 
ness of the meeting being to pass on a budget 
of $380,000. This one meeting accounts for 
about 12 percent of our total budget for the 
year. The total Cuna administrative ex- 
pense including the national board, the ex- 
ecutive committee, the subcommittees and 
elected officials is $67,000 or 17 percent of our 
total budget. 

In contrast, the 10 members of the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society, board of directors, 
at the February quarterly meeting, voted a 
budget of approximately $1,900,000, over 
$700,000 of it to support the magazine ad- 
vertising and most of the field force of the 
Credit Union National Association. This 
$700,000 is credit union money, but it is not 
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coming from the proper source, nor is it 
coming through the proper channels. The 
credit union movement is entirely too im- 
portant to serve as a kite tail for any life 
insurance company. 

No. 24, Policies of Cuna, reads as follows: 

“It shall be the policy of the Credit Union 
National Association, Inc., that all depart- 
ments of the association shall be financed 
from the budgeted funds of the association.” 

Some serious attempt should be made to 
follow this policy or else it should be re- 
pealed. At the present, the Credit Union 
National Association is supporting three field 
men, and Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
has 8 men in the field. On the field force, 
the Credit Union National Association is 
spending $38,460 in 1955-56, and Cuna Mu- 
tual is spending $119,540; in the advertising 
budget for 1955-56, Cuna is spending $21,938 
and Cuna Mutual is spending $571,046. 
This is an unnatural, unhealthy situation 
which should be corrected by this national 
board. If Cuna Mutual continues to shoul- 
der the expenses, there is danger of the na- 
tional board degenerating into a debating 
society with no power. There is an old prov- 
erb that whoever pays the fiddler, calls the 
tune. The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion should finance the field men and leave 
the advertising to Cuna Mutual, except the 
small amount required of Cuna by the Wis- 
consin Department of Insurance. 

It is a law of nature that power flows to 
the body capable of exercising that power, 
today, the Cuna Mutual Insurance Board, not 
the board of directors of the Credit Union 
National Association decides how many field 
men will be used and how much money will 
be spent on advertising. The Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Board is not responsible to the 
credit unions belonging to the Credit Union 
National Association, but only the policy- 
holders of the Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety through the use of proxies. There is 
nothing democratic about the use of proxies. 
On the contrary, proxy voting points up to 
boss control. The one in the position to 
collect the most proxies can elect the most 
directors and as a result has the most power. 
Benjamin Franklin certainly had no provi- 
sions for proxies in his first mutual insur- 
ance company. Proxy voting was originally 
designed to elect directors to stock compa- 
nies. The mutual insurance laws have been 
written to provide for proxy voting in order 
to allow American capitalists to operate in- 
surance companies behind the word mutual. 

We are continually advancing into new 
fields; public relations, credit union school, 
and world extension. Any new department 
calls for the expenditure of some money. 
Because of the fact that we seem to be mak- 
ing more enemies as we grow larger, the 
public relations department will probably be 
needing more money. The Cuna Credit 
Union School has raised the question of an 
education department. As I see it, the great- 
est need is to get the field force on the Cuna 
payroll and increase the amount being spent 
on world extension. Credit unions are mak- 
ing money and leagues are prosperous. We 
have one State league with a budget of $283,- 
000 or 60 percent of the Cuna budget. An 
increase of 2 cents a member for 1956-57 
would make a floor of 7 cents and a ceiling 
of 11 cents and based on a projected mem- 
bership of six and one-half million by De- 
cember 31, 1955, should produce approxi- 
mate $529,000, or $149,000 more than this 
year’s budget. This amount should bring the 
entire field force under Cuna and increase the 
$25,000 being spent on world extension work 
this year. It is well for us to remember that 
the Credit Union National Association is all 
that stands between the credit unions and 
taxation, unfriendly legislation, and destruc- 
tion. It now appears that the false propa- 
ganda of the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion is finally working. The Treasury De- 
partment is now making a study of taxation 
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for credit unions, building and loan com 
nies, cooperatives, and savings banks a 
increase of 3 cents @ member would be ane 
in keeping with the actual needs of 1 
Credit Union National Association. ™ 

It is imperative that we keep this credit 
union movement democratic and not allow 
it to go the way of most mutual insurance 
companies, savings and loan Organizations 
and other organizations originally Organized 
on a democratic basis. We claim that the 
credit union is economic democracy; pyt to 
have economic democracy, it is absolute! 
necessary to have political democracy. ~ 
mocracy is an ideal that we must continy 
fight, work, and strive for. 
easy way. 


Respectfully submitted. 


. ally 
It is not the 
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McCormack Resolution: Opposition to 
Colonialism and Communist Imperial. 
ism—Statement of President Ramon 
Magsaysay and General Carlos P, Rom. 
ulo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pact of the McCormack resolution which 
passed this House on June 23, 1955, is 
being felt around the world. Nations 
and peoples that have experienced the 
effects of colonialism and Communist 
imperialism have harkened to the clear, 
concise stand taken by the Congress re- 
garding these evils that have plagued 
mankind in most sections of the world, 
evils that have brought that same world 
to the brink of destruction. This reso- 
lution emphatically stated and the Con- 
gress, by unanimous action, clearly in- 
dicated the sense of the Congress in op- 
posing colonialism and Communist im- 
perialism. 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 
sachusetts, the distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, has been universally praised for 
sponsoring this resolution. I am pleased 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to recent statements of Ramon 
Magsaysay, the great President of the 
Philippines, and his distinguished coun- 
tryman and statesman, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo. 

STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Congressman JOHN W. McCorRMACE'S [és 
olution is the best and most effective Im 
plementation of the Pacific charter which 
the Philippines proposed in the Manila 
Conference last September and which was 
adopted by that conference as a companion 
document of the Manila treaty. It throws 
into bold relief America’s traditional policy 
of supporting the legitimate national &* 
pirations of all non-self-governing peopl 
to freedom and independence. It Is 4 re- 
affirmation of America’s determination 
keep faith with its history as the birthplace 
of the Declaration of Independence. It gives 
the lie to Communist propaganda that the 
American people are supporting obsole™@ 
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colonial polices and are helping perpetuate 
colonialism in Asia and Africa, 

We who are engaged in the fight against 
communism are grateful to Congressman 
ucCorMAck for his resolution which we can 
now wield as an effective weapon against 


the blandishments of Soviet ideology. 





ExcerPTS OF BROADCAST Mave sY GEN. 
CarLos P. ROMULO Over STATION KPIX, San 
FRANCISCO 
I have just learned of the passage by the 

United States House of Representatives of a 
resolution presented by that great American 
statesman, the Honorable JoHN W. McCor- 
mack, currently majority floor leader in the 
House. While this piece of news did not 
rate front-page eight-column streamers, in 
the long range view of history it will have 
an impact that will prove to be orfe of the 
most substantial contributions to American 
pre tige all over the world. 

Congressman McCorMack’s resolution ex- 
presses the sense of the United States Con- 
gress that the foreign policies and programs 
of the United States Government as well as 
the actions of the United States Delegation 
in the United Nations, should be to support 
the legitimate aspirations to freedom and 
independence of all non-self-governing peo- 


ples everywhere. When one considers that 
Communist propoganda presents American 
as an imperialistic nation, this resolution is 


an effective refutation of such a baseless 
charge. While it is true that America is fun- 
damentally libertarian in its traditions, in 
the recent past, however, it has been quite 
equivocal in its policies in Asia and has not 
supported foursquare the fight for freedom 
of peoples in that region from colonial yoke. 

It is for this reason that Congressman 
McCorMACK’s resOlutiorf is an act of enlight- 





ened statesmanship and will serve to enhance 
American prestige and win for America the 
good will and friendship of millions of Asians 


and Africans who have been waiting for 
some such reiteration of America’s good faith. 
Floor Leader McCormack deserves not only 
the congratulations of the American people 
for his vision and courage, but also the 
thanks of the entire freedom-loving world. 





Ohio Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters of Ohio-have been warned against 
the upper Colorado project by the fol- 
lowing editorials appearing in the Will- 
Shire (Ohio) Herald on May 19 and the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) News on May 18: 
(From the Willshire (Ohio) Herald of May 

19, 1955] 
A $4 BrmLION Tax THREAT 

There are now pending in Congress several 
So-called reclamation project bills which, 
If passed, would increase the national tax 
burden more than $4 billion. These bills 
are the upper Colorado River bills. 

These bills call for a large number of ir- 
on projects on the upper Colorado 
oe which would provide water for a fa- 
abe few in the States of Colorado, New 
“exico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Peay portions of these 4 States would re- 
“ve 100 percent of the benefits of these 
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projects but the 4 States combined would 
pay less than 2 percent of the cost. The 
balance would be paid by the taxpayers of 
the other 44 States who would not profit 
one iota. 

In fact, farmers in other parts of the 
country would be injured as these projects 
would only furnish water to grow the kind 
of crops which already are in great surplus 
in this country, and which are heavily sub- 
sidized by the Nation’s taxpayers. 

Proponents of the upper Colorado River 
Basin project claim that its construction cost 
would be only (?) about $1% billion. They 
do not mention the hidden subsidies in the 
bills which would result in interest losses 
running into added billions which would 
come out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. 

Aside from the uneconomical aspect of 
these projects, conservation authorities say 
that the building of the proposed dams would 
invade some of the Nation’s most beautiful 
scenic places, including Dinosaur National 
Monument. Much of this marvel of na- 
ture would be inundated and lost forever 
to the American people. 

Questions also have been raised by eminent 
geologists regarding the condition of the 
rock formations at the proposed Glen Canyon 
Dam site. This dam is a key structure in the 
upper Colorado River Basin project. 

This proposed project is of vital concern 
to all taxpayers. Authorization of this proj- 
ect is sought in 1 bill in the Senate and 5 
varying but similar bills in the House. These 
bills call for some 6 huge dams and from 
14 to 39 irrigation projects. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project would di- 
vert water from an upper tributary of the 
Colorado River system through the Rocky 
Mountains into the Arkansas River basin in 
eastern Colorado at an ultimate cost to the 
taxpayers of $500 million. Its sponsors ad- 
mit, however, that this is only the initial 
step in what is known as the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, which would cost 10 times 
as much. 

The Colorado River Board of California 
is vigorously opposing the projects for still 
another reason. The projects would deprive 
the people of that State of vitally needed 
Colorado River water for which they have 
long-standing contracts with the Federal 
Government. They have invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars of their own money to 
bring their share of this water to their 
homes and factories. 

Projects with as many objectionable fea- 
tures as these should not be foisted off on the 
American people for the benefit of a priv- 
ileged few. 

The people of every community in America 
can help defeat these bills by writing to their 
Senators and Congressmen urging them to 
work against the upper Colorado River Basin 
project bills (S. 500, H. R. 270, and similar 
bills) and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
bills (S. 300 and H. R. 412). These bills may 
be up for adoption in the Senate and House 
very soon. The need for action is urgent. 





[From the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News of 
May 18, 1955] 


THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIx MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR WHAT? 


Everybody knows about the country’s 
problem of farm surpluses; about the vast 
amount of wheat, corn, and other products 
bought by the Government as a means of 
propping up prices. 

We have been told time and time again 
that these surpluses are increasing every 
month in the year; that the country—mean- 
ing the taxpayer—has $6 billion invested 
in them with the prospects that the total 
will go to $8 billion before the year is out. 

It is costing the Government—the people— 
$700,000 a day in storage charges on these 
surpluses, 
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There is little, if any, hope that more 
than a small fraction of the investment can 
be recovered. 

The surpluses can’t be dumped on the 
domestic markets without disrupting the 
markets on these products, collapsing prices 
and making matters worse than they are. 

We can’t sell them abroad at prices that 
would let us come close to breaking even 
because peoples in other countries cannot 
afford to pay those kind of prices. 

The Eisenhower administration, through 
its Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, is attempting to remedy the situation 
to some extent with the hope of later work- 
ing out a plan which would make such huge 
investments in surpluses unnecessary. 

At the same time, in another branch of 
the Government, determined effort is being 
made to increase the amount of money tied 
up in farm surpluses. 

This is being pressed in Congress by a 
band of Senators and Representatives, some 
Democrats and some Republicans, who want 
the country to return to the rigid high price- 
support system under which subsidy pay- 
ments on the farm surpluses would be con- 
siderably higher than they are at present. 

And, there is in progress, a powerful drive 
which would have somewhat the same effect, 
only in a different way. 

This is the drive by a powerful faction 
in Congress which is backing a reclamation 
program that would increase the number of 
tillable acres in the country and, therefore, 
the total farm output and, of necessity, the 
surpluses in which the Government would 
have to invest the people’s money. 

There are in progress in the western part 
of the country some 70 reclamation projects 
which have as their objective the conversion 
of vast areas of arid wasteland into produc- 
tive farmland through irrigation. 

The combined cost of these projects, as 
estimated at the present time, is some 84 
billion. The total may go higher, as there 
is indication the Reclamation Bureau may 
have to request additional appropriations to 
complete the projects ih which vast sums 
have already been poured. 

Who will pay the bill for all this? The 
American taxpayers, of course. Millions of 
citizens will never see these projects but 
they will know they are there and in opera- 
tion because part of the tax money they pay 
the Federal Government is to be used for this 
purpose. 

But that’s not the whole story. There are 
also pending in Congress, 16 bills asking for 
authority to start additional projects the 
total cost of which has been estimated at 
$3 billion. 

Among them is a program for the develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado River Basin ir. 
five States, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. 

As in the other reclamation projects, the 
cost would be distributed throughout cvne 
country. 

Ohio’s share, for instance, would be $236 
million under a system of computation em- 
ployed by the Tax Foundation of New York 
City and Washington, D. C. 

The five States directly affected would pay 
only a small part—an estimated $96 million 
altogether—of the vast cost of these projects. 

And they are not unanimous in supporting 
the proposed use of the enormous amount of 
Federal money within their confines. 

Former Gov. Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming, 
authored an article in a recent issue of the 
Reader’s Digest which constituted a power- 
ful argument against undertaking the re- 
clamation projects. 

And an organiaztion known as the Colo- 
rado River Association is engaged in an active 
campaign designed to persuade Congress to 
withhold authorization of the projects on 
the upper reaches of that river. 

It is pointed out in both these sources 
that the proposed projects are not economi- 
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cally sound, that the cost of reclaiming the 
land is many times the price of putting into 
production potentially valuable farm land in 
other parts of the Nation. 

They also point out that in view of the 
present overproduction of farm commodi- 
ties the addition of still more cultivated land 
is not desirable at this time. 

On the contrary, it is pointed out the Colo- 
rado River projects, if authorized, would only 
increase the production of those things we 
have in oversupply, and therefore would in- 
crease the cost of handling still greater sub- 
sidies. 

So Ohioans would derive no benefit at all 
from the $236 million they would be forced 
to contribute to the cost of improving the 
Colorado River. As a matter of fact, they 
would thereby be committed to still higher 
taxes to supply the revenue for handling a 
bigger and bigger farm surplus problem. 

When you come right do to it, the Colo- 
rado River projects, along with the other 
similar undertakings, are mostly phases of 
the New Dealers’ grand dream of remaking 
the face of America, of dividing the country 
into various authorities and converting them 
into a semblance of what their sponsors en- 
visioned as small paradises on earth. 

Unless they are stopped without too much 
delay they will spend us into bankruptcy. 


WCTU Opposes H. R. 1297 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I am including 
herein a petition which I received from 
some 45 members of the Alabama Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

ALABAMA WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION, 
June 24, 1955. 

We, the undersigned members of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Alabama, WCTU, do hereby petition you 
to oppose H. R. 1297, the Reserve UMT bill. 

It would give us military conscription and 
return our youth of today and tomorrow to 
military servitude which our forefathers 
came here to escape. Today’s armed serv- 
ice’s regulations on alcoholic beverages are 
also most harmful with beer in the PX’s, 
liquor in officers’ and noncom clubs, even 
package liquor store when the nearest pack- 
age liquor store is more than 10 miles away. 

Mrs. Walter E. Barnes, Mrs. John Chad- 
bourne, Mrs. F. C. Phillips, Mrs. S. C. 
Crawford, Mrs. D. D. Pittman, Mrs. 
J. G. Coker, Mrs. H. C. Pool, Mrs. W. L. 
Hardy, Mrs. Eula D. Wilson, Mrs. R. A 
Wood, Mrs. J. C. Porter, Mrs. C. L. 
Autry, Mrs. W. H. Bennett, Mrs. M. 
Oakley, Mrs. George Tindall, Mrs. J. D. 
Spriggo, Mrs. J. E. Dillard, Mrs. F. P. 
Morrison, Mrs. G. B. Taff, Mrs. A. M. 
Clark, Mrs. F. E. Hearn, Mrs. J. F. 
Brady, Mrs. J. F. Phillips, Mrs. J. B. 
Downs, James H. Butler, Joe Holbert, 
Mrs. F. L. Chandler, Mrs. Malcolm E. 
Harden, Mrs. George W. Williams, Mrs. 
W. E. Stewart, Mrs. L. P. Riddle, Mrs. 
J. L. Bell, Mrs. C. A. Shepherd, Mrs. 
Thad Belsher, Mrs. Olin Storey, Mrs. 
W. F. Huey, Mrs. J. O. Zeliner, Mrs. 
Pearl B. Morris, Mrs. G. P. Griswold, 
Mrs. Lila Jacobs, Mrs. S. C. Randall, 
Sr., Mrs. Mary B. Triplett. 
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Italian Historical Society of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at the in- 
stigation of the Italian Historical Society 
of America, New York City has been cele- 
brating these past few years Verrazzano 
Day in honor of the great Italian navi- 
gator, Giovanni de Verrazzano, who dis- 
covered the harbor of New York in April 
1524. This year’s celebration, which was 
proclaimed by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
for April 30, was dedicated to the 43l1st 
anniversary of this historic event. 

Verrazzano was a native of Florence, 
Italy, where he was born in 1485. In 
1508 he embarked as a seaman on a 
French ship and participated in the dis- 
covery of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In 
1523 he was commissioned to pilot a 
100-ton, 3-masted vessel La Dauphine in 
search for “the blessed land of Cathay.” 
Verrazzano first landed in South Caro- 
lina, then followed the coast northward 
until by mid-April 1524 he had come to 
the area now known as the Bay of New 
York. In his report to King Francis I, 
who sponsored that voyage, Verrazzano 
gave the first description of the eastern 
coast of present-day United States. 

The Italian Historical Society of 
America has made a formal request that 
the proposed bridge connecting Brooklyn 
and Staten Island be named in honor 
of this great explorer Verrazzano. 

The Italian Historical Society is a com- 
paratively young organization, having 
been founded on Columbus Day, October 
12, 1948, and chartered by the State of 
New York in 1949. Its purposes are as 
follows: 

A. To gather and preserve historical, 
biographical, and other material relat- 
ing to Italians or persons of Italian line- 
age who have rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the advancement of mankind. 

B. To establish and maintain Italian 
cultural centers in New York State and 
elsewhere which will foster knowledge 
and information on the contributions 
made by Italians and Italo-Americans in 
the discovery and development of the 
new world. 

C. To establish scholarships and fel- 
lowships for the encouragement of cul- 
tural progress. 

D. To publish and distribute docu- 
ments, reports, and periodicals which will 
serve to make Italian culture more widely 
known and more fully appreciated in 
America. 

Among its more immediate objectives, 
the Italian Historical Society is plan- 
ning the publication of an Italian Ameri- 
can almanac for use as a reference work. 
It is also hoping to obtain wider recog- 
nition in school textbooks of the role 
of Italians and Americans of Italian de- 
scent who have enriched American his- 
tory. Finally, it is taking steps to en- 
courage the study of the Italian language 
in American schools. 

The society is planning eventually to 
obtain its own building which would serve 
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as a center of the Italian cultura] herit. 
age and research in the field of It 
American history. 

The honorary president of the Italian 
Historical Society of America was the 
late Prof. Enrico Fermi, the noted phyg. 
cist. Among the members of its boarq 
of trustees are: the Honorable John ¢ 
Pastore, Senator of Rhode Island: the 
Honorable Hugh J. Addonizio, and the 
Honorable Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Members 
of Congress from New Jersey; the Hon. 
orable Laurence E. Gerosa, comptroller 
of the city of New York; the Honorabje 
Michael A. Musmanno, justice of the Sy. 
preme Court of Pennsylvania: Dr, kg. 
ward D. Re, professor of law at St. John’s 
University in New York; and others. Mr. 
John N. LaCorte is the director of the 
society. 


alian 


New Aid for Small Business; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
reprint from the Guaranty Survey pre- 
pared by the Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York relative to a new plan for aiding 
small business, which I think will be of 
interest throughout the country: 

New Alp ror SMALL BusINeEss 

A new device for making private capital 
more readily available to small business is 
being tried out in a number of Eastern 
States. Banks, insurance companies, and 
other business organizations in those States, 
along with some individuals, have cooper- 
ated in establishing and financing statewide 
institutions known as development credit 
corporations or business development cor- 
porations. With the funds thus supplied, 
these corporations extend intermediate or 
long-term loans and other forms of aid to 
small businesses which are deemed worthy 
of credit but have not been able to obtain 
it from other sources. 

The history of this new type of business 
finance is probably too brief to warrant 
judgment as to its potential scope of use- 
fulness. The first of the development < 
porations was formed in Maine in 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ma 
setts, and Connecticut now have similar 
stitutions in active operation. Credit 
porations in Vermont and New York are! 
the formative stage. Several othe 
are reported to be planning action a 
same line. Some authorities closely 
ciated with the activities of the Nev 
land credit corporations believe t! 
novel method of financing has 
achieved sufficient growth to indi 
it has an important and lasting 
the economy. 


WHY AID IS NEEDED 
1 to 


The credit corporations are designed 
fill a financial gap that seems to have bee! 
created, in part at least, by heavy taxation 
The traditional source of outside capital f 
small business was the local investor, thé 
well-to-do citizen who was able and willing 
to take large risks in the hope of subs tantial 
rewards. In recent years, high and steeply 
progressive tax rates on individual incomes, 
combined with. the capital-gains tax, have 
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tended to dry up this source of funds and 
9 to limit the earnings opportunities 
alse cary to attract them. Many individual 
wt nayers in the higher income brackets now 
ee refuge in tax-exempt investments 
rather than expose themselves to risks that 
no longer seem worth taking. 

“ gavings habits and practices have changed 
in other ways also. To an increasing ex- 
tent, personal savings are now taking such 
forms as pank deposits, life insurance, sav- 
ings and loan shares, and trust funds of 
yarious kinds. These funds, almost without 
exception, seek low-risk investment. Only 
in rare cases—Or by new financing meth- 
ods—can they be used to supply capital to 
new and small business. 

At the same time, the high tax rates have 
tended to limit the ability of small business 
to finance its own expansion by reinvesting 
earnings. Thus, the small concern has been 
made more dependent upon outside capital 


while the supply of capital seeking such in- 
yestment has dwindled. 

It is natural that the problem should be 
most acute in the older and more settled 
areas where opportunities for the develop- 
ment of new resources are limited and where 
some long-established industries may have 
reached or passed their peaks. To maintain 


income and employment in such areas, static 
or declining industries must be supple- 
mented, and, where necessary, replaced by 
yigorous new growth. This probably ex- 
plains why the idea of the business develop- 
ment corporation originated in the North- 
east. Yet, interest in the new financing 
method is by no means confined to that re- 
gion. It spreads into the South and through 





the Middle West into the Far West, indicat- 
ing that the underlying problem is not sec- 
tional, but national. 


A NEW FINANCING METHOD 


The business development corporations 
endeavor to meet this problem by applying 
the time-honored investment principle of 
diversification of risk. The diversification is 
achieved by pooling many small contribu- 
tions into a substantial fund, which is then 
distributed among a number of borrowers. 
In this way money which ordinarily could 
not be used for supplying capital to small 
business because of the risk involved is 
made available for that purpose. 

The credit corporations raise funds by issu- 
ing stock and by borrowing from member 
institutions, which are not necessarily stock- 
holders. The stockholders are drawn from 
the general business community—manufac- 
turers, utilities, transportation companies, 
dealers of various kinds, chambers of com- 


merce, and individuals. The members are 
financial institutions, mostly banks and in- 
surance companies, with a few building and 
loan associations. In most of the States 
banks are not permitted to become stock- 
holders, Massachusetts and New York are 
exceptions. 

Financial institutions become members by 
agreeing to supply funds as called for by the 
corporation up to a specified loan limit, 
which is a low percentage (2 percent in New 
York) of each member’s capital and surplus 
or other comparable measure as defined in 
the corporation's charter. Calls for funds are 
prorated among members in proportion to 





their respective loan limits. 

The 5 active New England credit corpo- 
rations had 551 stockholders and 283 in- 
stitutional members in April of this year. 


The members included 193 commercial 
banks and trust companies, 67 savings 
banks, 15 insurance companies, and 8 others. 
~ available funds totaled approximately 
$16.4 million, of which $1.1 million, or about 
ees had been received from the sale 
b Sock, the remainder consisting of mem- 
*ts’ pledges. Commercial banks and trust 


be panies had pledged $9.1 million, savings 
‘nks $2.3 million, insurance companies $3.8 
Million, and others $75,000. Of the $15.3 
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million pledged by members, $3.7 million 
had been called. The amount of stock sold 
was slightly more than one-fifth of the au- 
thorized total of $5 million. 


VARYING PRACTICES 


Practice varies with respect to the interest 
rates paid to members on their outstanding 
balances. Some of the corporations pay a 
flat 2 percent on the theory that membership 
is a public service rather than an ordinary 
business relationship and that members 
benefit indirectly from the general economic 
improvement brought about by the cor- 
poration’s activities. Others take the view 
that membership should be made attractive 
as a business proposition and that the rate 
should be closely adjusted to prevailing 
rates in the open market. In Massachusetts, 
for example, the rate is one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent above the prime bank rate in Boston 
on the date of the call. 

The amount that a corporation can bor- 
row from members is limited, of course, by 
the total of the members’ individual loan 
limits. In addition, some States limit bor- 
rowings to a multiple of the amount of stock 
sold. In Massachusetts the maximum is 
8 to 1, and 2 other States it is 10 to 1. 
The New York charter sets the limit at 
10 to 1 or $50 million, whichever is greater. 

The closeness of actual loan volume to the 
loan limit tends to vary with the age of the 
corporation. In Maine, members have ad- 
vanced 72 percent of the amount of their 
aggregate loan limit. The ratios in other 
States range downward from 34 percent in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut to 19 per- 
cent in Massachusetts. This suggests at 
least the possibility that the corporations, 
especially the newer ones, have a much wider 
potential field of activity than the present 
volume of their operations would indicate. 

One absolute limit on the activities of the 
corporations as now organized is the total 
of the potential loan limits of all financial 
institutions legally eligible for membership. 
This total is more than 50 times the amount 
of funds now pledged. In addition to this 
theoretical maximum, there are legal limits 
imposed by the amounts of authorized stock 
and the ratios of total obligations to paid-in 
capital and surplus. Most of the New Eng- 
land corporations are far from having issued 
all the stock authorized. They are reported 
to have made no determined effort to sell 
stock to the general public, preferring to 
have a limited number of stockholders, as 
long as sufficient capital to provide a basis 
for their actual volume of operations can be 
obtained in this way. These considerations 
tend to reinforce the view that all the corpo- 
rations are still small in comparison with 
what they are capable of becoming if a suffi- 
ciently large field for economically justifiable 
activity is found. 


FIELD OF OPERATIONS 


The nature of the New England corpora- 
tions’ credit operations is indicated by the 
fact that more than 90 percent of the firms 
aided have fewer than 300 employees and 
more than 80 percent fewer than 100. Most 
of the borrowing firms are engaged in manu- 
facturing, although a few loans have been 
made to wholesale and service companies, 
The industries aided cover a wide range, with 
no clear pattern yet visible. Most of the 
loans have been made to companies already 
in business, although some of the borrowers 
were newly organized. Only a few of the 
companies aided were from outside the State 
where the loan was made, and still fewer 
from outside New England. 

Loans have been made for a variety of 
purposes, the most common being to supply 
working capital. Other frequent objectives 
are to purchase equipment, construct new 
buildings, and refinance existing obligations. 
The remaining loans are for such purposes as 
to develop new products, aid local industrial 
foundations, and purchase real estate. 
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In view of th2 preponderance of small con- 
cerns among the borrowers, the average size 
of loans has naturally been moderate. The 
Maine corporation has made loans ranging 
up to $75,000 and averaging about $20,000, 
while the average in Massachusetts has been 
about $100,000. Maturities have varied, with 
the average falling somewhere between 5 ang 
10 years. Regular repayments are required, 
usually at monthly intervals. The general 
practice is to take collateral security for 
loans, although some advances are made on 
an unsecured basis. The usual interest rate 
is 6 percent, the prevailing rate for bank 
loans in the smaller New England commu- 
nities. 

Loans are often made on a participation 
basis with regular financial institutions and 
local industrial foundations. In such cases, 
the credit corporation’s position is usually 
subordinate to that of the financial institu- 
tion but prior to that of the foundation. 
The corporation never competes with regu- 
lar financial institutions for loans. In some 
instances the corporation is able to refer the 
applicant to an institution from which the 
loan can be obtained. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE 


Loss experience thus far has been favor- 
able, although the period covered has been 
too short to provide significant data. Losses 
have been few and small. The Maine cor- 
poration has had only one loss in 5 years of 
operation. The Massachusetts corporation 
had no losses during its first 14 months of 
operation, and at the end of that period all 
but one of its 24 loans were on a current 
basis. In judging these fragmentary results, 
it is important to remember not only that 
the experience was brief but also that it 
covered a time of exceptionally favorable 
operating conditions for business in general. 


On the whole, the record of the New Eng- 
land credit corporations has been such as 
to encourage the hope that a useful means 
has been found for adapting the credit fa- 
cilities of a private-enterprise economy to 
the changing needs of that economy. Longer 
experience covering a wider variety of eco- 
nomic conditions will be needed to deter- 
mine whether this hope is to be fulfilled. It 
it is, a long step will have been taken in 
smoothing the transitions that are bound 
to occur in a dynamic society and in avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of governmental ventures in- 
to the field of business credit. 





On the Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
Fourth of July message of the Women 
for Freedom of Europe—a member of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—of which Mrs. Robert P. Patter- 
son, wife of the late Secretary of War, is 
chairman of the advisory board: 

ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 

The American people celebrate the Fourth 
of July as the birthday of their Nation. To 
the rest of the free world this national holi- 
day stands as a beacon of courage and lead- 
ership in the fight for preservation of the 
ideals set forth in their Declaration of In- 
dependence. It carries a promise and hope 
for justice to the oppressed nations of the 
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world which no longer have national holi- 
days of their own. 

On these solemn holidays in the past their 
old and their young joined voices in na- 
tional anthems, put on national costumes, 
and paid tribute to their national spiritual 
heritage. Today such observance is strictly 
forbidden, along with the singing of the na- 
tional anthems and any tribute to national 
leaders and liberators of the pre-Communist 
era. Only Communist red letter days are ob- 
served in Europe behind the Iron Curtain. 

In our celebration of the Fourth of July 
let us sound just one somber note of re- 
membrance to those vanished independence 
days and their symbol of the tragic loss of 
freedom to millions of people. In this his- 
toric year of “peace’’ and “coexistence,” hu- 
manity on both sides of the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains is dominated by the same vital 
thought of freedom. Behind these curtains 
the oppressed nations hope to regain their 
individual and national freedom lost under 
the Communists. People of the free world 
gravely face the threat to their own liberty. 
If they lose it they would have the final grim 
choice of Communist totalitarianism or an- 
nihilation. They see Soviet peace and co- 
existence as moves cleverly manipulated in 
order to gain time for internal erosion. They 
see the free world deluded and trapped into 
making concessions in order to avoid a 
world war, whereas in reality strength is the 
only insurance against Communist attack. 
While the Women for Freedom of Europe 
join their voices in the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, they ask the American people and 
the rest of the free world to heed the tragic 
lesson of the treaties and agreements the 
Soviets have broken at their own time and 
place, using violent methods and military 
might. Let us put the aims of the Soviet 
leaders to a real test. In place of the neu- 
tralization of the still free countries which 
lean to the West, let us ask for the restora- 
tion of freedom in the captive countries, un- 
der a guaranty of neutrality not only by 
the Communist governments but also by the 
free countries, whose guaranties can be 
trusted. The time has come to apply prin- 
ciples of human rights in good faith to all 
people of the world. Only then can the first 
step to peaceful coexistence be taken by 
the Nation which today celebrates the sign- 
ing of its articles on human dignity and 
freedom. 


Let the South Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose an 
editorial which appeared in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier under date of June 
15, 1955, titled “Let the South Speak 
Out.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is a timely editorial 
and one in which I thoroughly concur. 
The South has done nothing for which 
to be ashamed or which to command us 
in the Congress to continue our silence 
with respect to segregation. The only 
thing the South can be guilty of is that 
since the history of this country began, 
she has contributed more outstanding 
men of the Congress than any other sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the South has been silent 
too long and too long some of us have 
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been apologizing. Thank God my news- 
paper is not one of these. The Supreme 
Court of the United States should be ex- 
posed for what it is. I propose in the 
very near future to pay my respect to 
that body for the manner in which it is 
day by day legislating for this country 
and leaving legal decisions to other 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Charleston News and 
Courier is known for its firm and clear 
voice on Many subjects. On the instant 
subject, she is even more clear. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ler THE SoutH SPEAK OUT 


Senator EASTLAND’s devastating speech on 
the Supreme Court and its psychological 
sources was a ringing contrast to the silence 
that has cloaked some of the other southern 
Senators on the greatest domestic issue of 
our time. 

While the feelings of most southerners 
in Congress is well known, and has been 
expressed by some on occasion, for the most 
part there has been an extraordinary lack in 
Congress of effective protest against forcing 
racial mixture on the South. 

Among the most powerful men in the 
Senate are southerners. When Senator 
GeorGE of Georgia speaks everyone listens. 
He has said little about race. If former Gov. 
Herman Talmadge runs against the vénerable 
GeEorGE for the Senate, Talmadge will not 
keep silent. 

What about Senator Russett of Georgia? 
And Byrp of Virginia, MCCLELLAN of Arkan- 
sas, and TuHurRMOND of South Carolina? 
(Senator JOHNSTON ably seconded Senator 
EASTLAND’s proposal to investigate the Su- 
preme Court’s sociological sources.) 

The United States Senate is one of the 
world’s great forums. When a _ Senator 
arises to make an important speech his 
words wing far outside the corridors and the 
cloakrooms. 

Senator STENNIs, of Mississippi, has made 
some telling statements. So has Senator 
ERvIN, of North Carolina. 

What have Senators Hitt and SPARKMAN, 
of Alabama, said? Is Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas inarticulate? How about HoLLanp 
and SMATHERS, of Florida; LONG and ELLEN- 
DER, Of Louisiana; Scott, of North Carolina; 
KEFAUVER and GORE, of Tennessee; JOHNSON 
and DANIEL, of Texas; and ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia? 

Of course, some of them have said some- 
thing, but what did they say and how long 
ago? We would like to see the dome lifted 
clear off the Capitol at least once a weex by 
southern oratory. We have mentioned Sen- 
ators only, but there are plenty of Repre- 
sentatives in the House if the Senators’ vocal 
cords grow weary. 


Investigate the Skeletons in the Textile 
Closet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I addressed to 
the members of the House Rules Com- 
mittee this morning in connection with 
House Concurrent Resclution 107, which 
I filed providing that the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report shall con- 
duct a full and complete investigation 
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and study of the economic problems eon. 
nected with the loss of employment in 
the textile industry, together with a sum. 
mary of current economic data on the 
textile industry which points emphati. 
cally to the urgent need for a compre. 
hensive and far-reaching investigation 
into conditions in the textile industry 
with a view to developing suitable rem. 
edies to check the widespread deteriora. 
tion. 

My statement and the 
follows : 


Mr. Chairman and members of the comp. 
mittee, there is no need to prove that Clothing 
is second only to food and shelter, in main. 
taining the life of our people. 

While the textile industry serves other 
economic purposes, its chief responsibility jg 
to make and sell the cotton, woolen, worsted, 
and synthetic goods from which clothing is 
made to give us elemental protection. 

This basic industry is not only sick; it js 
suffering from many mysterious complica. 
tions. 

In some cases, the patient has failed to 
look after his own health. 

In others, there are signs that he has been 
poisoned. 

Since 1948, during a period of great expan- 
sion in the American economy, 300,000 jobs 
have disappeared from the textile industry. 

While the population has been increasing 
by 20 million, the production of broad-woven 
fabrics, cotton goods, silk, and synthetic yarn 
fabrics, has remained at the same level. But 
woolen and worsted output has shrunk from 
516 million linear in 1947, to a depression- 
low of 281 million yards in 1954. 

Five hundred and forty-one mills, provid- 
ing employment for 147,000 people, have been 
liquidated in the postwar years. 

Very few new and modern mills have been 
constructed during 1951-52-53. Of the $1,- 
008,000,000 spent for new plant and equip- 
ment in this same time, only little more than 
1 percent was for completely new establish- 
ments. ; 

These are cold figures. 

The human loss and suffering can never 
be charted. 

In many instances, the closed mills were 
the economic heart of the communities. L- 
cal governments, jobs, stores, professions, 
services, and churches, depended upon them 
for income. 

Closed mills, runaway mills, merged 
mills * * * failing or evading their trustee- 
ship in the public interest * * * abandoned 
the people who had worked for them s0 long 
and faithfully. 

For thousands of displaced workers there 
are no jobs of any kind. 

One of the most recent casualties was the 
One-industry city of Sanford, Maine (popula- 
tion 15,000) that lost 3,000 jobs when the 
textile firm of Goodall-Sanford folded 

“We refuse to die” became the battle-cry 
of the people. 

They knew that they had become the vic- 
tims of an ultraconservative industry that 
had failed to keep up with the times, but 
they refused to quit. The people of Sanford 
set out with fortitude and initiative to at 
tract new industries, in a determined cam- 
paign that has won admiration, and will pro- 
duce results. S 

But in the meantime, who was responsible 
for their serious loss? Any reason? 

Must the people of textile communities £0 
on suffering because of poor mil] manage 
ment, or because financial manipulators buy 
and dispose of mills, and the people in them, 
as if human beings were as expendable 4% 
old plants and outmoded machinery? 

A searching investigation of the whole 
textile industry is imperative. 

It must, in the words of House Concurrent 
Resolution 107, look into the widespread and 
prolonged loss of employment, the "«* 
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the outright liquidation of long- 
established textile factories. the migration 

f textile factories, agricultural areas, the 
“a of foreign markets, the decline in do- 
mestic consumption of textile production 
while the demand for other products has 
been increasing, and the economic effect of 
synthetic fibers and processes upon the tex- 
tile industry as @ whole. 

This is the conventional approach. 
Behind the scenes there are other forces 
at work, that must not escape investigation. 

The consolidation of textile power and 
domination through mergers, is one. 

Loopholes in the laws, is another. The 
incentives given to manipulation by the 
capital gains tax. Carryover provisions, 
pension: trusts, and charitable trusts, must 
be expl red. 

price policies, production policies, the im- 
pact of mergers upon small and independ- 
ent concerns, the reasons why textiles have 
been so deficient in research and innova- 
tion, the ill-conceived and antiunion policies 
prevailing in some areas, are worthy of close 
attention. 

Take the case of the Acompany. In 1948 
{t employed 25,000 workers. The problems 
of this corporation could have been solved 
py bringing in new and modern management. 
Instead, a financial manipulator moved in 
to get at the cash in the till and avail him- 


sons for 


self of the carryover losses. Then he closed 
many mills, and expanded elsewhere. 
Or the case of W company. It earned 


more that $20 million before taxes, in the 
6-year period ending November 30, 1952. 


Financial manipulators bought up stock to 
gain control. They fattened themselves on 
dividends, then sold the machinery, and 
finally the plants. A huge profit was made 
via capital gains, which are taxed at drasti- 
cally lower rates than ordinary income. 

They came, and looted, and went, throw- 


ng over 8,000 out of work. Many of the 
longtime workers, in their fifties, will per- 


haps never get another job for a long time, 
if ever 
Maybe Federal incorporation of king-sized 
enterprises that are developing through mer- 
gers is one way to halt such piracy. 
Tightening of our income-tax laws would 


do much to curb this inhuman exploitation. 
A case could be made for the imposition 


of a special tax on the financial gains of 
large corporations that abandon plants, com- 
munities, and workers with the provision 
that such revenues should be used for the 
reconstruction of affected communities. 


Slick operators have no sense of economic 
responsibility. 

They have no thought of meeting the 
problems of modernization, of making the 
enterprise an economic success, of maintain- 


ing employment for workers, and the com- 
munities. 
Vultures, 1n the likeness of men, are rais- 


Ing havoc with the American textile in- 
dustry. 


Pe an investigation of their operations 
ustified? 


It is mandatory. 





SUMMARY 

Second quarter of 1955 statistics on em- 
Ployment and production in the textile in- 
dustry in the United States shows a con- 
“nuance of the alarming economic deterio- 
ee In practically all sections of this in- 

ustry, 

Although there was a sharp pickup in out- 
put and sales in the first quarter of 1955, the 
oe quarter shows a rapid and serious 

ecline 


‘ Figures for employment in May 
1955 show that a total of a little over 
9,500,000 persons were listed as holding jobs. 
The tragic and startling fact is that employ- 
ment in the textile industry is lower today 
than in 1932. 

Over 200,000 or more than 25 percent of 
the textile workers of the United States, are 
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now out of work or have permanently lost 
their jobs through mill closing, or because 
of technological changes or for other reasons. 

Of those who remain nominally on the 
payroll, hundreds of thousands are working 
drastically curtailed hours. 

Widespread distress exists in textile com- 
munities where many thousands have ex- 
hausted unemployment-insurance benefits 
and have no prospect of being absorbed in 
other types of employment. 

Here are the overall figures in textile em- 
ployment. 

In 1948, there were 1,280,000 production 
workers. This number dropped to 1,200,000 
in 1950. In both 1952 and 1953 the total 
was about 1,100,000. The low point in 1954 
was in July with 953,000 workers. Recovery 
since July has been minor; in December the 
total was 998,000 compared to 980,000 in 
June and August 1954. The latest 1955 fig- 
ures, as we pointed out earlier, show a still 
further loss of employment. 

The decline in textile employment is not 
confined to one section of the country, al- 
though it is a fact that certain branches of 
the industry (wool and worsted, for exam- 
ple) have been most severely affected. 

Between February 1951 and October 1954, 
117,000 textile jobs were lost in New England. 

In the same period 85,000 textile jobs were 
lost in the mid-Atlantic States. 

In the South, in this same period, 52,000 
textile jobs were lost. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION DROPS 


Per capital consumption of all textile fab- 
rics in the period 1951-54 was 34 pounds as 
compared with 35.8 pounds for the years 
1947-1950. This drop in consumption oc- 
curred despite a per capita increase of real 
disposable income in the United States of 
11 percent from 1947 to 1954. Consumer 
expenditures per capita on apparel have not 
increased in proportion to over-all consumer 
expenditures. The share of the consumer 
dollar formerly spent on textiles is decreas- 
ing. 

Except for the year 1959, total broad-woven 
fabric production has varied between 12 and 
13 billion yards a year since 1947, with cot- 
ton goods production being maintained at 
the most stable level, varying between 9.5 
billion in 1952 and 10.1 billion in 1951, except 
for 1949. Silk and synthetic yarn fabric pro- 
duction ranged from 2 billion to a maximum 
of 2.6 billion in 1950. But the woolen and 
worsted output has continued to shrink from 
516 million linear yards in 1947 to a low of 
281 million in 1954. 

This drop in the volume of production is 
being experienced in face of a rising popu- 
lation which increased from 144 million in 
1947 to 165 million at the present time. 
Part of the production amounting to 925 
million square yards, the difference between 
the volume exported in 1947 and 1954 (1,730 
million and 805 million, respectively) was 
diverted from export to domestic markets. 
But fundamentally, domestic textile con- 
sumption has diminished. 


PRODUCTIVITY PER WORKER UP 


While total volume of textile output has 
been lagging, the productivity per worker 
has continued to mount even more decisively 
than has average productivity in all manu- 
facturing industries. 

Evidence points to the conclusion that 
average manhour productivity in textiles has 
risen by about 5 percent per year since 
1947. Yardage output per hour has gone up 
from 7.8 in 1947 to 8.8 in 1950 to 108 in 
1954 and in the first quarter of 1955 to 11.2. 

The shrinkage in total output and the 
more devastating drop in employment has 
been marked by widespread closing down 
and liquidation of mills. 


MILL LIQUIDATIONS 


There are no Official figures on mill clos- 
ings. The textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica has made the following startling com- 
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putations which have not been challenged 
as far as we know by any responsible per- 
son in or out of the industry. 

Mr. Solomon Barkin, research director of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, calls 
a liquidated bill one in which the equipment 
has been entirely removed. 


A total of at least 541 mills, providing 
normal employment for 147,000 persons have 
been liquidated in the postwar years, dis- 
tributed as follows among the various divi- 
sions: 248 mills employing 65,800 persons 
in the cotton-rayon division; 218 mills em- 
ploying 70,000 in the woolen and worsted 
industry; and 75 milis employing 11,350 in 
the dyeing and finishing industry. 


Equally indicative of the importance of the 
concentration has been the degree to which 
operating equipment has been reduced in 
the industry. Active cotton spinning spin- 
dles dropped by half a million between 1947 
and 1950 and an additional 600,000 by April 
1955. Over the 8-year period, some 16,000 
looms were scrapped in the basic cotton and 
synthetic division and 13,000 in the woolen 
and worsted industry. The latter represents 
a reduction of one-third of the 1947 capacity 
in the industry. 


MACHINERY HAS BEEN MODERNIZED 


It should be noted that while mills have 
been liquidated the industry has spent be- 
tween three and four billions of dollars in 
the postwar period to install up-to-date au- 
tomatic equipment until today over 70 per- 
cent of the total productive machine plant 
in the industry is completely modern and 
highly productive. Practically all of this 
new machinery has been installed in old 
structures. 


TEXTILE SLUMP HAS HIT MANY COMMUNITIES 
SEVERELY 


As textile mills are generally located in 
nonmetropolitan areas, frequently compris- 
ing 1-industry or 1-mill communities, alter- 
native employments in the locality are lack- 
ing. The slump in textile employment there- 
fore depresses entire communities and leaves 
workers and their families stranded. The 
significance of this concentration is borne 
out by the fact that 5 of the 8 major areas 
in the continental United States which are 
designated “areas of very substantial labor 
surplus” by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, are textile areas. In addition, four 
smaller textile areas are classified in this 
category (having 12 percent or more of the 
labor force unemployed). There are also 
20 textile areas (including 7 major commu- 
nities) in the “substantial labor surplus” 
classification, 1. e., with more than 6 percent 
but less than 12 percent of the labor force 
unemployed. These communities have not 
prepared for this situation with new indus- 
trial developments. The people have a life- 
time investment of skills in the textile in- 
dustry. 


The concentration of textile manufactur- 
ing in the States along the Atlantic sea- 
board makes these areas peculiarly depend- 
ent upon the industry. The proportion of 
total manufacturing employment accounted 
for by the textile industry is in excess of 50 
percent in North and South Carolina and 
more than 25 percent in Rhode Island and 
Georgia. In addition, substantial propor- 
tions of the factory employment in New 
Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, and Tennessee are provided 
by the textile industry. 

REASONS FOR PRESENT CONDITIONS 


We cite herewith a few of the many reasons 
for the deplorable conditions in the industry. 
Zt. Loss of domestic outlets 

The industry has lost many major outlets 
for textiles. These are reflected by the loss 
of textiles for wrapping, packing, and bag- 
ging to paper and plastics. Window shades 
have been replaced by blinds. Table cloths, 
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aprons, and curtains have lost out to plas- 
tics. The losses have been particularly large 
in industrial and household uses. 

2. Loss of export markets 


The industry has lost major export mar- 
kets. From a level in excess of 1.5 billion 
yards in 1947, the volume of cotton fabric 
exports has dropped below 600 million yards, 
with every likelihood that even this level 
will not be maintained. 

3. Changes in types of garments 


There has been a drop in the per capita 
consumption of textiles due to the di- 
minished use of such garments as overcoats. 
Casual attitudes and habits have reduced 
consumption and turnover, particularly as 
clothing lasts longer. Many significant 
changes in clothing patterns such as the 
substitution of blouses and skirts for suits 
and dresses for women and the acceptance 
of slacks and sport shirts instead of suits 
among men have sharply affected total 
output. 

4. Changing pattern of consumer 
expenditures 


The inadequacy of income, the appeal of 
other expenditures, particularly consumer 
goods, the heavy burden of mortgage debt, 
have all contributed to a reduced expendi- 
ture on apparel. The ratio of apparel ex- 
penditures to total consumer expenditures 
amounted to 6.9 percent in 1954 as compared 
with 7.7 percent in 1951, 8.5 percent in 1949, 
9.5 percent in 1945, and 8.7 percent in 1939. 


5. Tardiness in meeting new consumer trends 


Apparel has been designed for urban living 
despite the larger number of people now 
living in suburban areas. People want wash- 
able items. Rayon and woolen fabrics which 
have been tardy in meeting this demand lost 
markets which were not entirely filled by 
other fibers. 


6. Interfiber competition has discouraged 
buying 

The excessive claims of the fibre manu- 
facturers have done much to repel the Amer- 
ican consumer. Many apparel manufactur- 
ers and fabric producers put fabrics on the 
markets without proper testing for specific 
end uses. Their shortcomings finally led to 
their withdrawal and the bad experience 
brought a revulsion among many consumers 
who have been wary about buying unproven 
items. 


The substitutions have provided bonanzas 
for the innovators but later failures followed 
as the items did not stand up under actual 
wear. In the meantime demoralization has 
ensued and the older industries such as 
woolens and rayons have suffered. New sub- 
stitutions are rendering obsolete even new 
innovations. In tire cord, rayon displaced 
cotton. Now nylon is battling it out with 
rayon. Already we hear of nonfabric tire. 


7. Many textile owners have abandoned 
their mills 


The textile industry has suffered from un- 
progressive managements. 

In the first place many mills have been 
owned by the same interests for several gen- 
erations. They had survived the depression 
and were capitalized at very low values. 

(a) Some of these older interests sold out 
to other textile interests, textile users or fi- 
nancial speculators, during or immediately 
after the war, who were primarily interested 
in avoiding the excess profits tax. They paid 
high prices, which gave the original owners 
large capital gains. The purchasers financed 
the transaction with the cash accumulated 
in the old business and then could continue 
business with a high capitalization and 
therefore pay little or no excess profit taxes. 

(b) Others sold out to established textile 
interests, particularly since the carryover 
provisions of the corporate income tax law 
have become more attractive. They here- 
by profited through a merger and acquired 
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the stock of the successor corporation which 
wos generally a nontaxable transaction. The 
successor corporation has been able to use 
the carryover provision as a means of es- 
caping future taxes. In some instances these 
tax savings have amounted to 20 and 30 
millions of dollars. These mergers, based on 
the capitalization of the loss position of the 
merged companies, have been widespread 
within the textile industry and are matters 
for real public investigation. 

In the second place, a number of interests 
have been unwilling to invest to modernize 
their operations. No mill can survive unless 
it has the latest type of equipment and 
those owners who have been unwilling to 
keep abreast of the times have often aban- 
doned their mills in preference to modern- 
izing them. This procedure was attractive 
particularly at times and places where the 
real estate was of substantial value and 
when a market existed for the used equip- 
ment. 

In the third place, the decline in the mar- 
ket for certain products has limited the ca- 
pacity required in them. Older manage- 
ments have in those cases been unwilling 
to move into new product areas and start 
afresh in the competitive struggle. 

We urge a tnorough investigation into the 
effect of our tax structure upon the process 
of plant abandonment and mergers and pur- 
chases. Our tax system has inordinately 
encouraged these movements. And the tex- 
tile industry has been one of the most im- 
portant areas for the utilization of the tax 
laws for personal aggrandizement accom- 
panied by widespread plant abandonment. 


8. Imports have seriously affected some di- 
vision of the industry 

While the textile industry as a whole has 
not been particularly affected by imports, the 
woolen and worsted divisions has been se- 
riously injured from time to time as the 
volume of imports has risen in the face of 
a shrinking market. These imports have 
then tended to aggravate and demoralize an 
already difficult situation. The industry 
must look with alarm at any increase of im- 
ports of serious proportions since they would 
aggravate what is now a seriously disturbed 
condition. It is an industry which must be 
maintained. 

The hard and soft fiber cordage and twin 
division has also felt the impact of rising 
imports and is in need of protection as an 
essential industry. The threat of a major 
increase in cotton textile imports from Japan 
as a result of impending tariff negotiations is 
a real one. Any action which would com- 
pound the difficulties of this depressed indus- 
try must be avoided. 


9. Prices have been set by the highly 
efficient mills 

In this highly competitive market, prices 
have been driven to very low levels. Mill 
margins have also been very low. With the 
industry now highly concentrated in a rela- 
tively few hands, the major mill and selling 
organizations have set their prices at levels 
which reflect the southern wage scales and 
their high efficiencies. As a consequence the 
less efficient mills and those paying more 
than the southern wage scales on products 
predominantly produced in the South have 
had severe pressure on their income levels. 


10. The high rate of mergers and mill pur- 
chases has concentrated the industry 


The mill mergers and purchases have con- 
tinued in large numbers since they began 
during the last war. The movement from 
1944 through 1948 has been revived during 
the last few years so that we are now 
in a new period of consolidation. This has 
been stimulated by the tax laws; the decline 
of the woolen and worsted industry; the drive 
for diversification; and the practice of inte- 
gration which has brought production, sell- 
ing and factoring within the same interest 
grouping. 
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11. Local tax and finance subsidies create yn. 
fair advantages leading to unnecessary 
migration 


Another stimulant to disorganization and 
unfair competition has been the local in. 
ducements offered by communities in the 
form of tax exemptions, profitable lease ar. 
rangements and local financing of plants and 
equipment. These have encouraged compan. 
ies to abandon existing locations and move 
to new properties with little cost and jn. 
vestment. The result has been an unhealthy 
competitive situation which has called forth 
protests both from labor and management in 
the North and in the South. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH ASSISTANCE BADLY 
NEEDED 


Government research has aided certain 
sections of the textile industry; other 
branches such as the woolen and worsted 
section desperately need research assistance 
to retrieve drastically curtailed market, 

Impartial, competent research is needed to 
aid the consumer beset by the insistent 
claims of the producers of certain synthetic 
fibers. 

Research assistance is urgently needed on 
the potentialities of textiles for new indus. 
trial uses. New designs in textiles must be 
stimulated to meet the needs of present-day 
living habits. 


Salutatory Address by Annette 
Schwartzberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, 5% 
years ago a young lady by the name 
of Annette Schwartzberg lived in France, 
Her father had fought with the French 
underground movement. Her family 
came to the United States and in due 
course took up residence in the town of 
West New York where she attended Me- 
morial High School, one of the finest 
high schools in the State of New Jersey. 
This year she graduated from high school 
and was given the honor of being the 
salutatorian of her class, Enid Will- 
stadter, her classmate, having been se- 
lected as valedictorian. Recently I in- 
troduced a bill to have Ellis Island set 
aside by the Federal Government as 4 
‘Hall of Fame” for American immigrants 
who made good in America. The saluta- 
tory address by Annette Schwartzberg 
was well received and again demon- 
strates the greatness of America and 
the wonderful contribution made by 
those who came here from foreign na- 
tions. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I enclose herewith Miss 
Schwartzberg’s address: 

Members of the board of education, Mr. 
Bain, Miss Borneman, Mr. Hart, faculty, 
parents, friends, and you, my fellow class- 
mates, tonight, we are about to step aboard 
the great ship known as the World. It is 4 
perilous craft which we will steer through 
peaceful or stormy seas, The rules by 
which we will navigate our vessel may be 
found engraved not only on the Statute of 
Liberty, but also in the hearts and minds 
of all those who sought the refuge of ow 
shores, 
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“Give me your tired, your poor, 

your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuge of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these, the 
tossed to me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


homeless, tempest- 


Can words express more forcefully the 


meaning, the hope, which America has meant 
to millions throughout the world since its 
yery beginning? 

For there, enumerated or implied, are the 


reasons why America came into being, as 
immigrants, fleeing oppression, want, bigotry, 
and political persecution, flocked to her wel- 
coming shores. From seeking these things 
merely for self, they progressed to seeking 
them for others, adding equality and 
protherhood to their goals. They grew in 
strength. From 13 separate, weak colonies, 
a great Nation emerged, great because its 
ideals and the purpose of its being were lofty 
ones. 

What these immigrants from the four cor- 
ners of the globe accomplished stands as a 
unique achievement in the annals of man- 


kind. They were not merely founders of 
a nation, but they were the pioneers who 
inspired others, oppressed as they had been, 
to throw off their shackles. Having risen 
from the twin bondage of want and tyranny, 
they proved the essential dignity of the com- 
mon man, and his unlimited powers when he 
unites in search of truth. 

Today, these ideals are threatened by forces 
within end without America. The world is 
seething and in turmoil. But, shall we, who 
have so much, prove less than those who had 
so little? Shall we lose their priceless heri- 
tage? Everywhere, alarmists are proclaim- 


ing dire predictions of the end of our civili- 
But, must we believe them? We 


zation. 


refuse to be pessimists. We, the youth, will 
pioneer a new era, in which our ideals will 
become the very cornerstone upon which the 


world of tomorrow will be built. 

Let the lamp of freedom held high aloft 
by the first lady of our land, light our way 
to a bright future. 

We, the youth, lifting our hearts and 
minds to one common God, are not afraid of 
our destiny, for its possibilities are bound- 
less. 

And with faith and hope, we salute it, 
and embark. 





The Summit Meeting at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


_ Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are skeptical of the “summit” 


meeting at Geneva; this is understand- 
able in view of the results of meetings 
of this kind in the past. Let us hope 


and pray that past mistakes will serve 
to forewarn our representatives today 
and being forewarned they will be fore- 
armed, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include editorials from the July 6, 1955, 
editions of the New York Daily Mirror 
and the New York Daily News: 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of July 6, 
1955] 
Goop-WILL CAMPAIGN 

Never has a better campaign for good will 

been put on by any country than Soviet 
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Russia has been promoting in advance of 
the “summit” meeting at Geneva. It has 
been universal, well-organized, and, one must 
admit, brilliantly handled. 

It is a good sign and many rejoice in it. 
However, a preconference campaign does not 
establish facts; it only establishes the climate 
in which the statesmen work. It softens 
opposition and embarrasses the statesmen on 
the other side of the table. What estab- 
lishes the facts is that which is put down 
on paper, the terms of the agreements, the 
unmistakable written words that are binding. 

Therefore, as we approach the Geneva 
conference our guards must be up. Two 
important questions to be discussed at that 
conference will be disarmament and the role 
of the satellite countries. President Eisen- 
hower, in a Fourth of July speech, empha- 
sized our deep interest in the freedom of 
the satellites; the Russians are constantly 
discussing the removal of the atom and 
hydrogen bombs from warfare. Can we 
afford to agree to the latter; will they con- 
sent even to a discussion of the former? 

The conference, it is now planned, will 
last 6 days. How much can be done in that 
short time? Actually, most of the work will 
have to be done by the experts after Geneva. 

It is significant and by no means to be 
ignored that the Russians have taken the 
following steps in their preconference good- 
will campaign: 

1. The Austrian Treaty. 

2. The invitation to Chancellor Adenauer 
to come to Moscow. 

3. The visit of Nehru to Russia and to 
satellite countries with attendant peace pub- 
licity. 

4. The voluntary truce in the fight in the 
Formosan Straits. 

5. The visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
to Tito. 

6. The mission of Krishna Menon to the 
United States, during which he pursued the 
Soviet Russian good-will mission. 

7. The visit of Molotov to the United 
States, where he changed his personality, 
smiled all over the place, wore a 10-gallon 
hat, and nearly creaked with admiration for 
things American. 


8. Khrushchev’s speech at the Fourth of 
July celebration at the American Embassy 
in Moscow, during which he exuded love for 
this country. 

It is all very nice and may have good re- 
sults, but the only thing that can make it 
sure is an agreement, publicly announced. 
Then we shall know that it is all real and 
not the product of sound public relations. 
Let's see the text. 

Meanwhile, it could well be that the Rus- 
sians are up against an inadequate supply 
of food and need to get away from produc- 
tion for war so that they can stimulate pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods, which alone 
will encourage the farmers to greater output. 
There is no fake about the Russian food 
shortages. The Soviet Government and the 
Russian Communist Party are battling this 
problem in every way, but the results are not 
good, and the Russian people are constantly 
being told that grain production is low and 
that the livestock census has dropped. They 
are now buying grain in the United States. 

So, this may be just the right moment to 
reach a satisfactory arrangement. But en- 
thusiasm should be based on the text, not on 
good-will propaganda. 





[From the New York Daily News of July 6, 
1955] 


Moscow: LOUDER AND FUNNIER 


The Soviet Russian “peace” offensive gets 
funnier by the day. 

On Sunday the Kremlin stages a big air- 
show over Moscow, flaunting some new 
planes which impress many observers. 

On Monday the Kremlin's top gangsters— 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan, Malenkov— 
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come whooping around to the United States 
Embassy to help the Americanskis celebrate 
July 4. Such a thing has never happened 
before. 

At this rangdoo, Communist Party Secre- 
tary Nikita Khrushchev did all the talking, 
with Premier Nikolai Bulganin acting solely 
as yes man. That raises again the question 
why President Eisenhower should consent 
to talk at Geneva week after next with any 
Russian but Khrushchev. 

As for Khrush the Lush, he bellowed that 
the Kremlin will be speaking from strength 
at Geneva, not from weakness. The Reds 
are not, he said, “going to Geneva with bro- 
ken legs.” If Russia is treated as an equal at 
the “summit” conference, something good 
will result; if not, Russia can wait and blah 
blah blah. 

At the same time, the United Nations 
military command in Korea, through United 
States Maj. Gen. Harlan C. Parks, was blast- 
ing the Reds for violating the armistice 
terms with “complete insincerity, dishon- 
esty, and utter lack of integrity.” 


GET TOUGH AT GENEVA 


That, we think, provides the tipoff to the 
real meaning of the Kremlin’s current 
didoes. 

It looks to us as if Khrushchev and his 
comrade hoods are acting like scared mob- 
sters who try to bluff their enemies by bran- 
dishing weapons with their hands and mak- 
ing sweet talk with their mouths. It’s old 
gangster practice. 

As for these Red gangsters, they may not 
have broken legs, but they at least have a 
couple of turned ankles and maybe a dose 
of housemaid’s knee. Their farm program 
is flopping on its face, gocd shortages are 
growing, inflation is on the march, unrest is 
increasing in the Red empire's slave nations. 
One analyst estimates that the Kremlin arms 
program is as rough on the Russian economy 
as a yearly outlay of $150 billion for defense 
instead of the current $40 billion would be 
on ours. 

All of which, it seems to us, indicates that 
if the British, French, and United States 
heads of state will be tough and united at 
Geneva they can bulldoze some valuable con- 
cessions out of the Kremlin. 

Why not pursue such a policy of tough- 
ness? Why take any more nonsense from a 
bunch of frightened and faltering gangsters? 





Wave Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well-written article by 
Rev. George W. Casey, which appeared in 
the Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, July 
2, 1955: 


It’s A GRAND OLD FLAG 
(By Rev. George W. Casey) 


As far as flags go, ours isn't really a very 
old one, George M. Cohan was using affec- 
tionate rather than accurate language when 
he sang that it was. Compared with China 
and Japan, Spain and France, England and 
Sweden, our flag is a new one. Our Nation 
with its hardly more than 175 years of inde- 
pendent life is still young, and as a matter 
of fact, still unformed. 

Our national characteristics have not yet 
been determined, the American type has, to 
my mind, not yet emerged. I think this is 
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because too large a proportion of our popu- 
lation has not yet entered into the full 
stream of American life, has not had its 
full, and eventual, share in shaping the 
American man. The accepted version of 
this American man, here and abroad, is 
nothing more than the transplanted Eng- 
lishman of colonial times. He is considered 
to be an Anglo-Saxon. 

But he will be different from that, because 
sooner or later the immigrants of the last 
100 years and their descendants, a huge seg- 
ment of our present population and vastly 
non-Anglo-Saxon, will cease being sealed off 
and distinct and will blend with the older 
stock and make him a composite of all. 
The European tradition of ethnic irredentism 
is not going to prevail here. One of these 
days Polish, Italian, French, Swedish, Irish, 
Spanish, German, etc., genes are going to 
be as discernible and as influential as English 
genes and we will have our typical American, 

Our America still hardly knows what to 
do with itself, what course to take. It was 
born of a desire to get away from Europe 
and its stratified society and religion. It 
grew up determined to keep away from its 
entangling alliances and power politics, and 
to develop in its own way. Its youthful 
ventures into imperialism came out of sheer 
exuberance, and, one must add, the plain 
desire to set up protection for its wide shores 
and tempting prosperity. Yet 3 times (4 
if you count the Boxer business) within 50 
years it became involved in foreign wars. 
And now it has world leadership thrust upon 
it, and because of the menace of commu- 
nistic imperialism, it also has militarism 
and power politics thrust upon it. This 
dichotomy between its original orientation 
and historical necessity has confused it, and 
has caused bitter division and recrimination 
in the public mind and great uncertainty 
of policy. 

With all its inner conflicts and immaturity 
in diplomatic and foreign affairs, and its 
hesitancy and difficulty in according full 
justice to such of its minorities as the 
colored people and the migrant laborers in 
the Southwest, America has been faithful 
to its early inspirations and declarations. 
Powerful groups and powerful prejudices 
have often misdirected it from the paths of 
justice and idealism but its own dedication 
to these principles have brought it back. 

No country in history ever suffered more 
to extirpate, and expiate, the crime of hu- 
man slavery than did ours. Our involve- 
ments in the foreign wars of our history cer- 
tainly had the motives of self-protection in 
them, and maybe of aggrandizement in the 
case of the 19th century war with Spain, 
but always, and prominently, there were 
moral considerations as well. The ardent 
participation of the people could not have 
been secured without this appeal to their 
consciences. 

One of the hardest things to maintain in 
times of stress and emergency is personal 
liberty. Unity and discipline, even regimen- 
tation, are more useful, or at least seem 
to be so, in these cases. Honest difference 
of opinion and conscientious objection are 
considered by the majority to be dispen- 
sable luxuries at best, and dangers and 
treason at worst. Despite provocation and 
pressure, and temporary yieldings here and 
there, America has protected personal liberty 
and the rights of conscience, if not perfectly, 
then better, we maintain, than any other 
great power in history. Its pretension to 
be the land of the free has been vindicated 
in time of temptation. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
hailed by idealists all over the world not 
only as the bringing forth of a new nation 
but the implementation of a new idea for 
the times, a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. History has 
heard many proud proclamations of the sort, 
but never has it seen such fulfillment. For 
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this, and many other good reasons, the 
Fourth of July is a day of pride, and prayer, 
for all who believe in the dignity of man 
under God. And we Americans can wave 
our flag not only for the glory it has gained, 
but what is more at this point in history, 
for the hope it reflects upon a worried world. 


Santa Fe Pact Divides Basis of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego 
Evening Tribune of June 23, 1955: 


Santa Fe Pact DIvipes BASIN OF COLORADO— 
Law OF RIVER ALLOCATES NO WATER TO 
STATES AS SUCH 


(By Representative Craig HosMER) 


The Colorado River Compact was com- 
pleted at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 1929 by the 
seven States bordering on the river. Itis a 
contract between these States and authority 
for such interstate agreements is found in 
the United States Constitution. Herbert 
Hoover acted as chairman during the nego- 
tiations. 

The compact did not attempt to divide up 
water in the river as such, nor did it make 
any specific allocations of water as such to 
the States involved. Rather, it proceeded by 
regarding the river as consisting of three 
parts: 

First, the upper basin: Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah. 

Second, the lower basin: 
zona, and Nevada. 

Third, that part of the river which crosses 
the international boundary and flows in the 
Republic of Mexico. 


DIVIDING LINE FIXED 


The dividing line between the upper and 
lower basins was fixed at a point called Lee 
Ferry in Arizona, near the Utah border. 

Thereupon, the negotiators proceeded to 
apportion “beneficial consumptive use” of 
the river’s waters between the basins. The 
compact nowhere defines “beneficial con- 
sumptive use,’’ and its meaning is one of 
the issues in the pending Supreme Court 
suit by Arizona against California. In gen- 
eral, it amounts to use of water for irriga- 
tion, industrial or domestic purposes. 

That kind of use of water in the amount 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet yearly was appor- 
tioned to each basin. This totals 15 million 
acre-feet, and since that was not all the 
water the negotiators believed available, they 
permitted the lower basin to make use of an 
additional 1 million acre-feet of “surplus” 
water. 


California, Ari- 


MEXICO TREATY MADE 


Having no authority to cut Mexico out of 
water to which she might legally be entitled, 
they agreed Mexico was to have whatever 
might be determined by a later treaty. This, 
again, was to come out of “surplus,” but if 
need be, equally out of each basin’s appor- 
tionment. A subsequent treaty fixed Mex- 
ico’s entitlement at 1,500,000 acre-feet a year. 

At this point the negotiators had disposed 
of 17,500,000 acre-feet of water a year, but 
they thought there was even more in the 
river so they set up machinery for a “further 
equitable apportionment” of remaining 
water at a later date. Subsequent experi- 
ence with the river has shown not only that 
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this additional water is nonexistent, but also 
that part of the apportioned water likewise is 
nonexistent. The river in fact averages a 
critical deficiency of almost 2,500,000 acre. 
feet a year. 

Unless she desires to enter into a one party 
“suicide pact” California must resist to the 
utmost the upper basin’s bold attempt by 
means of the upper Colorado Basin Storage 
project as now planned, to charge almost aj} 
this deficiency against California’s pre- 
existing water rights. 


INTERPRETATIONS TOLD 


Unfortunately, this is only one of many 
ingenious ways in which the attempted in. 
vasion of California’s water rights is being 
conducted. There are about a dozen other 
provisions in the compact on which upper 
basin proponents are placing weird interpre- 
tations trying to deny California and the 
lower basin even more water. 

Since the flow of the river varies widely 
from year to year, lower basin negotiators 
insisted on guaranties preventing the up. 
per basin from manipulating its uses be. 
tween wet and dry years to the disadvantage 
of the lower basin. Thus the upper basin 
was prohibited from depleting the amount 
of water flowing past Lee Ferry below a to. 
tal of 75 million acre-feet in any period 
of 10 consecutive years. 

In their desperate water grab, project pro- 
ponents now contend this proviso, rather 
than amounting to a minimum guaranty to 
the lower basin, amounts to the maximum 
amount of water they are required to turn 
down the river. They say they can keep 
everything in excess, storing it for power pur- 
poses or making any other use or nonuse 
they desire. 

HOOVER QUOTED 


They persist in this contention even in the 
face of an intepretation of the compact 
made by Herbert Hoover at the time it was 
negotiated in his words as follows: 

“* * * The compact provides that no wa- 
ter is to be withheld above what Cannot be 
used for purposes of agriculture. The lower 
basin will therefore receive the entire flow of 
the river, less only the amount consump- 
tively used in the upper States for agri- 
cultural purposes * * *” 

In the past California has not opposed 
upper basin developments. Many projects 
in Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado have passed Congress without an ob- 
jection from the Golden State. But when 
schemes are proposed such as this that cut 
deeply into the vital water supply, like 4 
man attacked in his own home, Californians 
must command their every means and skill 
for self-preservation. 


H. R. 3253 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
as to my convictions in signing the 
minority report on H. R. 3253, signed also 
by Mrs. EpitH GREEN, RaLpH W, Gwinn, 
and ALBERT H. Boscu, I include a state- 
ment provided by Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, reviewing the situation as of 
March 24, 1955: 


The bill we are considering, H. R 
the intent of continuing a high school 00 
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ne Corps base at Quantico, Va., even 
though adequate high school facilities are 
available in nearby public schools. Public 
Law 874 of the 8lst Congress, which H. R. 
9953 would amend, clearly provides that 
the Commissioner of Education cannot use 
Federal funds for the operation of schools 
on military bases if suitable school facili- 
ties are available in local public schools. 
This is a sound provision, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it keeps the responsibility for the con- 


the Mari 


trol and operation of our public schools 
where it rightfully belongs—in our States 
and local communities. 

prince William County, where the Marine 


Corps base is located, built a new high school 
more than a year ago and has signified its 
willingness to accept the approximately 80 
children enrolled in grades 8-12 who live 
on the Quantico base. The Commissioner 
has therefore no alternative but to follow 
the requirements of the law. The respective 
schools were so advised a year ago, in order 
that there would be ample time to work out 
any necessary arrangements. 

But the consequences of H. R. 3253, if 
it were to be enacted, reach far beyond 


the confines of the Quantico base. In effect, 
the bill would give to the military agencies 
a veto power over whether or not any local 


public schools are suitable for providing free 
education to children who reside on mili- 
tary bases. Under existing law this jJudg- 
ment is exercised by the Commissioner of 
Education, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate State educational agency. H. R. 
3253 would require this determination to 
be made jointly, by the Commissioner of 
Education and the Secretary of the military 
department concerned. 

Such a requirement would have serious 


and important implications for the rela- 
tionship, nationwide, between the military 
authorities, on the one hand, and the State 
and local school authorities on the other, 


implications which go to the very heart of 
the American system of State and local con- 
trol of education. 

The history of Public Law 874 indicates 
that the Congress clearly intended that 
wherever possible education for children re- 
siding on Federal property should be pro- 
vided by local educational agencies under 
State law. At the same time it was recog- 
nized that there might be some exceptional 
situations in which the local educational 
agency might be overwhelmed because of the 
Federal impact and thus find it impossible 
to provide suitable free public education 
for children living on Federal property. To 
meet these situations Congress included sec- 
ton 6 of Public Law 874 which authorized 
the Commissioner of Education to make 
arrangements to provide free public educa- 
ton for those children living on Federal 
property wherever, after consultation. with 


State departments of education, he deter- 
mined that suitable free public education 
for children living on Federal property could 
not be provided in the regular manner. 


Thus section 6 of Public Law 874 author- 
es the Commissioner to make arrange- 
ments for the education of children living 
on Federal property in cases where “it is the 
judgment of the Commissioner, after he 
has consulted with the appropriate State 


educational agency, that no local educa- 
Uonal agency is able to provide suitable free 
Public education for such children.” 
This provision of the law, together with 
Report No. 2287 of the House Committee on 
ucation and Labor (8list Cong.) dated 


June 30, 1950, indicates that the Congress 
intended that wherever possible education 
for children living on Federal property 
should be provided by local educational 
*gencies in accordance with State law, and 
only in exceptional cases where no local edu- 
“ational agency was able in the judgment of 
the Commissioner to provide suitable free 
Public education should the Federal Govern- 
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ment undertake directly to operate schools. 
This position is entirely consistent with the 
fundamental educational policies of this 
country. It was wholeheartedly accepted by 
practically all State and local school admin- 
istrators as being consistent with our basic 
education philosophy and in the best inter- 
est of the educational programs for the 
children concerned. 

Under the law the responsibility of the 
Commissioner of Education is to make a find- 
ing, after he has consulted the appropriate 
State educational agency, as to whether a 
local educational agency is able to provide 
suitable free public education for the chil- 
dren in question. 

I would furthermore call attention to one 
other section of Public Law 874. It is sec- 
tion 7 which reads: 

“(a) In the administration of this act, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system of any 
local or State educational agency.” 

Surely this shows the clear intent of Con- 
gress that the Commissioner shall accept the 
curriculum, instruction program and per- 
sonnel approved by the State in making his 
determination of what is a suitable school 
and not attempt to have the program of the 
local schools modified to suit his ideas which 
might differ from those established by the 
State and the local community. 

Here we have a situation where in carrying 
out the law it means that an operating school 
on a military base would be discontinued 
and the children would attend a local public 
school. The parents do not want to make the 
change. 


Thus the issue is clear. Does this Congress 
wish to take the position, by passing the 
proposed amendment, that children who live 
on the Quantico or any other military base, 
shall have provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment separate schools from children in the 
local community when the local community 
is able and willing to provide such schools? 


The problem is not a question of a narrow 
or a liberal interpretation of what is a “suit- 
able” school, for the history of the law is 
clear that Congress did not intend that the 
Commissioner of Education should use that 
term to open or to continue in operation 
schools on military bases when local public 
schools were available to pupils living on 
such bases. 

Let us be frank in recognizing that if we 
adopt the amendment we are in effect saying 
to the Commissioner of Education not only 
that we want to continue the school on base 
at Quantico but that we do not want to close 
existing schools on any military bases even 
though the quality of educational program 


‘and facilities may be better in the local 


schools than on the base. 





North Dakota VFW Members Oppose 
Closing VA Office at Fort Snelling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars recently held 
their 34th encampment at Fargo, N. Dak., 
and have expressed their concern over 
plans by the Veterans’ Administration 
to close their district office at Fort Snell- 
ing and transfer insurance and depend- 
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ent claims records from that point to 
Denver, Colo. Their resolution is as fol- 


lows: 
“Resolution 6 


“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
has announced its intention to close the dis- 
trict office at Fort Snelling and transfer all 
insurance and death-claim records currently 
included in that office to the district office at 
Denver, Colo.; and 

“Whereas insurance records for veterans of 
North Dakota and death claims for depend- 
ents of deceased veterans formerly residing 
in North Dakota are currently housed at the 
Fort Snelling center; and 

“Whereas the delay in mail connections 
between North Dakota points and Denver 
would result in a loss of benefits, particularly 
to dependents of deceased veterans due to 
such delay in the mails and to the fact that 
VA regulations state that effective date of 
payment shall be the date of receipt by the 
VA; and 

“Whereas unusual and necessary delay in 
correspondence concerning insurance cases 
will be occasioned by the transfer of records 
from Fort Snelling to Denver; and 

“Whereas service to the veterans of North 
Dakota by the Fort Snelling office has always 
been as rapid and efficient as VA regulations 
will permit: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Department of North 
Dakota, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in annual encampment duly 
convened at Fargo, N. Dak., on June 5, 6, and 
7, 1955, That we hereby strenuously and vig- 
orously oppose any move on the part of the 
VA to close the district office at Fort Snelling 
and to transfer insurance and dependents 
claims records from Fort Snelling to any 
other district office; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to each of the Representatives 
from North Dakota in the United States 
Senate and United States House of Repre- 
sentatives with a stromg request for their 
support in preventing the transfer of the 
district office from Fort Snelling.” 

Adopted by the 34th Encampment, Depart- 
ment of North Dakota, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, in session at 
Fargo, N. Dak., on the 7th day of June 1955. 

HOMER FERRIS, 
Department Commander. 
Frep G. JORDAN, 

Department Adjutant. 





The Ames Aeronautical Laboratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, June 27, I attended a 
most interesting and well-organized 
presentation. The national advisory 
committee for aeronautics opened their 
Ames aeronautical laboratory to a gath- 
ering of representatives of Government, 
industry, and transportation. The oc- 
casion was the laboratory’s triennial in- 
spection. This installation, located at 
Moffett Field, Calif., some 40 miles south 
of the Oakland-San Francisco area, was 
the scene of a very impressive picture 
of the committee’s valuable contributions 
to the aircraft industry and to our na- 
tional defense. 

About 400 visitors were shown through 
the Ames Laboratory on the above date, 
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and another 400 on the following day; 
the rigorous time schedule, adhered to 
closely, set the pattern for the extremely 
well-run manner in which the full day’s 
inspection was handled. The 9 demon- 
strations illustrating some of the activi- 
ties of the laboratory necessitated split- 
ting the visiting group into smaller con- 
tingents of about 40 each, which pro- 
ceeded on a staggered-shift basis. The 
presentation was excellent, and the plan- 
ning and organization of the inspection 
program enabled the tour to proceed 
smoothly and quickly. 

At each of the 9 stops the subject- 
matter was discussed by 3 able speakers 
in concise, explicit, and relatively non- 
technical terms. The 27 speakers who 
presented the problems faced and their 
eventual solutions worked out in the 
committee’s laboratories gave ample 
testimony of the quality of the young 
engineers with which the laboratory is 
staffed. Averaging approximately 33 
years of age these men are among the 
top researchers in the aeronautical field, 
and exemplify the forward looking scope 
of the committee’s work. 

In a maze of windtunnels, oscillo- 
graphs and gages of all types, this corps 
of civilian engineers probes the complex 
questions which constitute known ob- 
stacles to aircraft design progress. The 
valuable work now being done by this 
group deserves high commendation, and 
an enumeration of the benefits of the 
Committee’s past research accomplish- 
ments offers us every indication that the 
research now being conducted will yield 
a constant flow of knowledge which will 
serve to continually advance the mili- 
tary and commercial aeronautical su- 
periority of our Nation. 

The saving of time, money, and ma- 
terials which result from the laboratory's 
predictions with regard to the behavior 
of prospective airplane designs seems to 
justify the expenditures for this ex- 
tremely practicable service. 


Admit Italy to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
recently been celebrating the 10th an- 
niversary of the United Nations. States- 
men from all over the world assembled 
at San Francisco, the site of the United 
Nations’ birth, to pledge again their loy- 
alty, and the devotion of the countries 
they represent, to the ideals embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. From 
far-off Moscow came the new Mr. Molo- 
tov, to promote the new look in Russian 
foreign policy. When he had finished 
his speech to the assembled delegates, 
however, they might have been pardoned 
for failing to discern anything new in 
what he said. The true prescription for 
easing tensions in the world was given 
by Mr. Dulles, when he told the dele- 
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gates that the key to peace lay in ob- 
serving the United Nations Charter. 
This is an injunction which the Soviet 
Union, if it is really interested in world 
peace, might well take to heart, for the 
Soviet Union, as we all know, has been 
the principal obstruction to the effective 
functioning of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

Take, if you will, the simple matter of 
the admission of new members to the 
United Nations. The charter provides 
only that membership is open to all 
“peace loving states which accept the ob- 
ligations contained in the present char- 
ter and, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations.” A two-thirds vote in 
the General Assembly is necessary for 
admission, along with the affirmative 
vote of 7 of the 11 members of the Secu- 
rity Council. While there is room for a 
difference of interpretation of the latter 
provision, in practice the Security Coun- 
cil has held that the votes of its perma- 
nent members must be included in the 
affirmative vote required for admission. 

This interpretation has worked to the 
disadvantage of a state which richly de- 
serves membership in the United Na- 
tions. I refer to the Republic of Italy. 
Certainly Italy meets the criteria for ad- 
mission to the U. N. Having experienced 
the horrors of war at first hand, having 
been laid waste by fire and sword, Italy 
does not rattle the saber. Indeed, there 
is nothing Italy so ardently desires today 
as continued peace. Her restraint in the 
matter of Trieste, despite strong claims 
to the area, is further testimony of her 
character as a peace loving state. 

Nor can there be any legitimate ground 
for doubt as to Italy’s ability to live up 
to her international obligations. She is 
a valued ally in NATO, enthusiastic in 
the observance of its obligations. Her 
contribution to the security of free Eu- 
rope’s southern flank is vital. Although 
she is faced with a strong domestic Com- 
munist Party, no one can seriously allege 
that the Italian Government is not in 
full control of the internal situation. 
There is no question about it, her Gov- 
ernment has the power and the desire to 
live up to its international obligations, in 
the spirit of the charter. 

If this is true, why is it that Italy, 
which has consistently sought admission 
to the United Nations, has not yet been 
able to attain that goal? The answer 
is simple. It is that the Soviet Union, 
with petty spite for failure to get its 
own way, has five times seen fit to veto 
proposals for the admission of Italy to 
the United Nations. An Australian pro- 
posal which would have recommended 
Italy’s admission ‘“‘at such time and under 
such conditions as the General Assem- 
bly may deem appropriate,” was vetoed 
in August of 1947. After the Italian 
peace treaty went into effect, the appli- 
cation of Italy was again examined by 
the Security Council, in the light of a 
provision in the preamble of that treaty, 
which stated that the conclusion of the 
treaty would enable Italy’s ex-enemies 
to support her application for member- 
ship in the United Nations. A similar 
provision was included in the peace 
treaties with Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
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garia, and Finland, and the Soviet Union 
thus upheld the view that all five appli. 
cations be acted upon together. The 
United States stood for separate action 
on the merits of each application, Which 
was the method adopted. On that basis 
Italy and Finland received enough votes 
in the Security Council to be admitteg 
but they did not receive the approval of 
the Soviet Union. This was in October 
1947. 

The next month the General Assembly 
found that Italy was a peace-loving state 
within the meaning of the charter, ang 
therefore merited admission. The Inter. 
rational Court of Justice, in an advisory 
opinion, held by a vote of 9 to 6 that no 
member of the United Nations was en. 
titled to make its consent to the admis. 
sion of a new member subject to condi- 
tions not found in the charter. Par. 
ticularly, it was not to make its consent 
conditional upon simultaneous admis- 
sion of other members. Despite these 
decisions, the Soviet Union vetoed moves 
for Italy’s admission to the United Na- 
tions in 1943, 1949, and 1952. It has per. 
sisted in regarding admission to the 
United Nations as a matter of horse- 
trading, and therefore, has insisted on 
the admission of states such as Albania 
and Mongolia in return for an affirm. 
ative vote on the admission of a nation 
such as Italy. The American view has 
been that admission to the United Na- 
tions should be based on the criteria set 
forth in the charter, and should not be 
the subject of political deals. The'result 
has been frustration for Italy, whose ad- 
mission to the United Nations would 
serve to strengthen that organization, 
and futility in the United Nations, which 
has consistently seen the favorable rec- 
ommendations of the General Assembly 
on Italian membership flouted by the 
will of one power. The United States, 
which has consistently supported Italian 
aspirations to membership in the United 
Nations, has seen that policy thwarted 
time and again. 

Yet in spite of previous disappoint- 
ments, I believe that the time is ripe for 
a new attempt to bring Italy into the 
United Nations. That is why I believe 
that this Congress should go on record 
with a demonstration of America’s con- 
tinuing support for Italy’s entrance into 
the world organization. To that endl 
introduce herewith a resolution “that it 
is the sense of Congress that Italy should 
be admitted to full membership in the 
United Nations at the earliest possible 
time, and that all of the influence of the 
Government of the United States should 
be exerted to accomplish that end.” 

This resolution can serve several use- 
ful purposes. In the first place, it will 
test the good faith of the Russians. 
They say they want peace, they say they 
want good will. Let them prove it. Let 
them, as Mr. Dulles has said, observe the 
charter by omitting extraneous consid- 
erations, and voting on the question of 
Italy’s admission to the U. N. on the 
merits of Italy’s application. Any such 
vote, if truly objective, can only lead to 
Italy’s admission. If, however, the So- 
viet continues to insist on a “packase 
deal” before she will consider Italy fa- 
vorably, that will be at least one piece 
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1900 
of evidence that the Russians have not 
really changed their ways. 

Furthermore, a congressional] declara- 
tion of support for Italian admission to 
the United Nations will certainly 
strengthen the hand of our representa- 
tives there in pressing for a resolution to 
that effect. If Soviet policy has truly 
changed, such @ congressional declara~ 
tion will be taken as a demonstration of 
America’s unity, and should give impetus 
to favorable Russian action. Finally, 
the United States should benefit in its 
yelations with Italy if Congress passes 
this resolution, for in so doing we will 
make it clear to the Italian people that 
we are concerned for the status and 
prestige of Italy in the world, and that 
we appreciate her cooperation as a loyal 

lly. 
“Let us then strike while the iron is 
hot. Let us put the Soviet Union in a po- 
sition where she must show her change 
of heart by deeds, and not by words. 
let us show the world that the United 
States will continue to support and 
strengthen the United Nations, in the 
true spirit of the charter. 





Alaska Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
mental illness is the No. 1 health prob- 
lem in the United States. An important 
part of this total problem is the treat- 
ment of mental patients from Alaska. 
The present picture in Alaska is a patch- 
work—indeed a crazy quilt—of provisions 
proceeding from inconsistent concepts 
and administered by different author- 
ties. 

Federal statutes now provide a com- 
mitment procedure of an archaic type 
which offends the conscience of the com- 
munity. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House to an editorial that appeared in 
the Anchorage Daily Times of June 20, 
1955. In my opinion, it fairly and ac- 
curately describes this unfortunate sit- 
uation which needs the immediate at- 
tention of this Congress: 

MORNINGSIDE MESS 
The secret of the mysterious power of 


Morningside Hospital seems to have been 
discovered in Congress. It is money. 

For many years Alaskans have been try- 
ing to get rid of the Portland institution 
4S the place where territorial mental pa- 
"ee are treated. The efforts have proven 
tile 

Last week, for the first time, the com- 
mercial aspects of the hospital venture were 
brought to light by the House Interior Com- 


mittee. It was shown that the hospital is 
owned by one man and that he has profited 
handsomely under a Government contract to 
‘reat Alaskans. Millions are involved. 

The protection of those profits has ap- 
gpa been given more importance than 
“9 welfare of Alaska’s mental patients. 
‘ery attempt to improve the procedures for 
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commitment or treatment have been re- 
buffed. 

The situation wears many of the badges 
of a racket. Congress kept for itself the 
responsibility of providing for mental cases. 
Alaskans were left without any power. The 
Interior Department has carried the respon- 
sibility by granting a contract to the Morn- 
ingside Hospital. The amounts involved 
have grown steadily until now it is more 
than $750,000 annually. 

Alaskans have sought various improve- 
ments in this phase of welfare and health 
administration. 

They have complained about the barbaric 
procedures of commitment. The law re- 
quires that a mental patient be charged and 
convicted of the “crime” of being insane 
before treatment is available. It requires 
that the patient be handled by the United 
States marshall like any other “criminal.” 
It involves confinement in jail and trans- 
portation to the hospital in the custody of 
the marshal. 

These complaints have won the support 
of every investigating group that has looked 
into the matter. The Nation’s top medical 
experts have joined in the demand for more 
humane and modern commitment proced- 
ures. 

But getting the law modified has proven 
impossible to this date. Any move to mod- 
ify the law pertaining to that commercial 
institution in Portland runs up against mys- 
terious and powerful opposition. 

While seeking improved commitment pro- 
cedures, Alaskans have sought other im- 
provements, too. They have tried at various 
times to have responsibility for mental pa- 
tients transferred to the Territory. They 
have tried to win support for the construc- 
tion of a mental institution within the 
Territory to replace the Portland institution 
in the Alaska program. 

Each effort for improvement has become 
involved in complicated and prolonged dis- 
cussions and debate. Recently the oppo- 
sition summed up the situation as saying 
it is too cold in Alaska to treat mental 
patients. 

This was not the only instance of such 
tomfoolery. There was a time when a com- 
mittee considering the transfer of respon- 
sibility to the Territory amended the law 
so as to protect the Morningside Hospital 
contract and force Alaskans to continue 
patronizing that institution. 

The amendment would have forbidden 
Alaskans from dealing with any institution 
that was not west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Other restrictions virtually spelled it out 
that Morningside was the only institution 
they could use. 

It was obvious that Morningside has 
friends in high places who are willing to 
go to any ends to perpetuate the Morning- 
side monopoly in the treatment of Alaska’s 
mental patients. 

The present investigation into the com- 
mercial aspects of the Morningside contract 
has been initiated by Oregon's own repre- 
sentative, Mrs. EpIrH GREEN. 

This is a new turn of events. She has a 
colleague from Oregon in the Senate who is 
equally active in trying to right the terrible 
wrongs that have been inflicted so long. He 
is Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER. 

The investigation has already revealed that 
the hospital is owned by one man, Wayne W. 
Coe. He has taken more than a million 
dollars out of the institution in salaries for 
himself. The Interior Department has al- 
lowed him to operate the institution without 
audits of his accounts. 

He has been allowed to use the patients 
as grounds keepers to make his hospital 
pretty. Indeed, he has been the dictator of 
the entire procedure. No patient can be 
discharged without his approval. His con- 
trol over the patients has been that of a jailer 
over his prisoners. 
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Every phase of the relationships with the 
Morningside Hospital has proven ugly. 

The procedures under the law are barbaric. 
The complaints against the treatment of 
patients in the institution give rise to sub- 
stantial questions of the effectiveness of 
the entire program. The commercial aspects 
look selfish and greedy. Supervision in the 
public interest seems to be lacking. 

All Alaskans can do is hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress from Oregon will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts to liberate the Terri- 
tory from this horrible mistreatment. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Springfield 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the week-long observance of 
the 175th anniversary of the Battle of 
Springfield, N. J., which drew to a close 
Sunday, June 26, dramatized the 1870 
battle which marked the last penetra- 
tion of the British into New Jersey and 
served to place due emphasis on the im- 
portance of this battle in the War for 
Independence. 

Col. Henry B. Carrington wrote in his 
Battles of the American Revolution: 

There were few movements during the 
war which bore so directly upon the safety 
of the American Army and the general cause, 
as the operations of the British Army before 
Springfield during June of 1780; and the 
conduct of both sides indicated some appre- 
ciation of its importance. 


A cheering audience of more than 3,000 
witnessed last week the reenactment of 
the Battle of Springfield in a pageant 
presented as part of the 175th anni- 
versary of the conflict. The gathering 
saw a graphic portrayal of the engage- 
ment between a small band of New Jer- 
sey Militia and Continental troops and 
a force of 5,000 British and Hessian sol- 
diers. It included a reenactment of 
Rev. James Caldwell bringing Watt’s 
hymunals to the troops to use for musket 
wadding and closed with the portrayal 
of the burning of the town as church 
bells chimed throughout the township. 

I was privileged to be on the reviewing 
stand on Saturday afternoon, June 25, 
for a six-division parade, including nu- 
merous military service units, bands, 
floats, antique autos, and horse-driven 
surreys. Officials of the township’s his- 
torical society noted at the close of the 
commemoration that it hopes to con- 
tinue its work of reviving interest in the 
history of this area and bringing the 
importance of the battle into its true 
light, and I would like to commend the 
society for their outstanding commemo- 
ration of the 175th anniversary of the 
Battle of Springfield. The committees 
that arranged all of the aspects of this 
important historical anniversary are to 
be commended for making this signifi- 
cant moment of American history come 
alive for the people of the Springfield 
area. 
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Cotton Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
recently brought to the attention of the 
Nation that a great many wheat farmers 
are producing for Government storage 
rather than consumptive use in the sense 
that they have turned to inferior, high- 
yield varieties of wheat which enjoy a 
favorable support price. In fact, Amer- 
ican housewives have been eating infe- 
rior spaghetti and other semolina prod- 
ucts because of a short production of 
quality wheat. This scandalous situa- 
tion has become so prominent that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is proposing to 
do something about it by establishing 
quality standards of real significance in 
wheat price-support operations. 

A similar situation exists with respect 
to cotton, although it has received much 
less publicity. In fact, unless existing 
surpluses are disposed of and cotton al- 
lowed to go back to free production, there 
will be a shortage of the cotton most 
needed by American manufacturers in 
the face of large quantities of relatively 
worthless cotton in Government storage. 
This creates an acute problem for Cali- 
fornia cotton growers who have suffered 
the most severe quota restrictions in the 
business in spite of the fact that they 
produce the cotton which is most in de- 
mand and is potentially in short supply. 
I am hopeful that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will consider initiating a pro- 
gram with respect to cotton support 
prices which will give the greatest incen- 
tives to those grades of cotton which are 
most in demand. Parenthetically I 
might add that California growers have 
less cotton under Government loan than 
do the growers of any other State. 

In this connection I am submitting for 
your consideration an excellent speech, 
with accompanying charts, delivered by 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
recently at Harlingen, Tex. The speech 
is the following: 

The national interest in American cotton 
production is primarily the interest of 165 
million American consumers in having 
abundant supplies of the end products, of 
good quality and wide variety and at reason- 
able prices. A secondary national interest is 
the prosperity of those who are engaged in 
producing and servicing cotton and in manu- 
facturing it into products, so that these 
groups can share the tax load, be good cus- 
tomers of the rest of the economy, and be 
contributors to the general prosperity rather 
than drags upon it. 

To serve the national interest, the growers 
must keep the American mills supplied 
abundantly with the kinds of cotton that 
make the kinds of end products that the 
people want, at reasonable costs of the cotton 
itself and of conversion of it into goods. To 
serve the growers’ own interests, the net in- 
come from cotton production must be ade- 
quate. To the extent that the adequacy of 
this income results from high price, the 
group interest of the growers conflicts with 
the national interest. To the extent that it 
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results from low costs of production, the 
national interest and the group interest are 
in complete harmony. 

The net income of cotton production is 
measured by price times volume, less all 
costs. Some factors in cost are per-pound 
factors, the amount of them fluctuating with 
volume. Other factors are fixed charges 
which do not fluctuate with volume. These 
include the carrying costs of the land, im- 
provements, equipment, and persons in- 
volved. For each cotton farm there is at any 
time and under any set of circumstances a 
rate of cotton production that may be likened 
to the most efficient rate of production of a 
factory or an oil well; and to force production 
to a higher rate than this or to cut it toa 
lower rate increases the production cost per 
pound. The interests of the owner of each 
cotton farm and the national interest both 
are served if its cotton production is operated 
at this most efficient rate. 

Two kinds of deviations by cotton farmers 
from their most efficient rates of cotton 
production have been not uncommon. In 
periods of high prices some farmers have 
planted too much of their land over and 
over again in cotton, impairing its fertility, 
to the detriment of long-range income. In 
times of low prices some farmers Nave not 
been able to pay for the labor, fertilizer, 
or insecticides needed to make a low-cost 
crop. Today we see an entirely different 
case compulsory reduction of volume 
through compulsory acreage curtailment, 
with the effect that all cotton farms are 
operating so far below their most efficient 
rates of production that their costs of pro- 
duction per pound have risen to a point 
that narrows and threatens to wipe out the 
gap between cost and price, which is net 
income. 

This, of course, is unsatisfactory for the 
cotton farmer. It is unsatisfactory for 165 
million American consumers, because one 
phase of it is a high cotton price, unsatis- 
factory for our mill people who are squeezed 
between high cotton and consumer resist- 
ance, and unsatisfactory for the taxpayers 
who are footing the bill for a tremendously 
costly Government support program for cot- 
ton and other crops. Another important 
effect of high cotton prices has been that 
they have sheltered an increase of 7 million 
bales in world rayon production since pre- 
war, largely at the expense of use of cotton, 
and the postwar recovery in uses of jute 
and a great expansion in the uses of paper, 
at the expense of coarse cotton yarns. And, 
of course, the maintenance of artificially 
high cotton prices in the United States 
tends to shelter expansion of cotton pro- 
duction abroad and to make it difficult for 
us to sell American cotton abroad. Some 
have urged the Government to offset this 
difficulty by subsidizing our export sales. 
This would be an additional burden upon 
the taxpayers and would place our mills at 
a handicap in competition with foreign mills; 
and I am convinced anyhow that we cannot 
take this course because it would so upset 
the world economy that the net economic 
effects for the United States would be detri- 
mental and because it would utterly torpedo 
our policies of cooperative amity with the 
other free nations. 


We are in a very bad fix; and we have to 
find a way out that really will get us out, 
not some panic-conceived nostrum that will 
make the fix worse tomorrow. 


I suggest that the way out will best be 
found by a mental attitude that gives prin- 
cipal emphasis to costs of production and 
secondary emphasis to price—the reverse of 
the attitude that conceived the policies 
which have brought us to our present condi- 
tion. I suggest too that more doilars can be 
saved by producing cotton cheaper than can 
be made by selling it higher, and I repeat that 
producing it cheaper is the way toward 
greater cotton-grower income that is in com- 
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plete harmony with the national Consumer 
and taxpayer interest. Also, it is the best 
way to check and if possible reverse the losses 
of offtake to rayon, jute, paper, and foreign. 
grown cotton. 

I will not discuss the ways of reducing pro. 
duction costs through improvements in the 
techniques of farming, for this is a field 
which the country’s most competent experts 
are covering at this meeting. What I will 
discuss is the selection of lands for cotton 
production on which the cheapest costs per 
pound can be achieved and the return of 
farm units to their most efficient rates of 
production. 

I have furnished you with two maps. One 
of them appeared in a recent number of ths 
Cotton Digest, showing how United Stateg 
cotton production has migrated in the last 
35 years. Each dot represents a thousand 
bales. You will observe that in 1920 the 
counties that were solid black, that is, com. 
pletely covered with dots, were principally in 
the rolling Piedmont country of the South. 
east, the rolling Blackland strip of Texas, 
and the rolling lands of central and east 
Oklahoma, and in the flat alluvial counties 
of the Mississippi Valley, and Nueces and 
San Patricio Counties of Texas, which of 
course are flat. You will find in 1954 dense 
production had left the Piedmont country 
except for several counties and had left the 
Texas Blacklands and Oklahoma, that it 
continued in the flat country of the Missis. 
sippi Valley and in Nueces and San Patricio 
Counties, and that it now appeared in the 
counties at the mouth of the Rio Grande, in 
El Paso County, in 11 counties on the Texas 
High Plains, and in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California, all of them flat areas. You will 
note also a big increase in production in the 
Imperial Valley of California and the flat 
valleys of Arizona. The other map shows 
the recent acre-yields for the various regions 
of the belt, related to the land contours. 

These maps reveal that cotton growing 
has been shifting from hilly and rolling 
country, which typically were farmed with 
&@ man and a mule, to flatter lands where a 
man can farm many more acres with a trac- 
tor and doesn’t have to grow feed for the 
mule. International Harvester, John Deere, 
and others did this when they made the 
tractors available, and they and others add 
to it progressively as they make other useful 
farm machinery available. And the effect 
on the people of the rolling and hilly coun- 
tries has not been as cruel as we feared 
Thousands of them have been attracted to 
industrial employment with the industriall- 
zation of the South and are earning more 
than they could have earned if they had 
stayed on the farm. Thousands have moved 
in order to farm flatter lands. Of those who 
remain, the majority are faring better pro- 
ducing food for the swelling industrial and 
urban population of the South. Many have 
found prosperity in meat animals and dally- 
ing. 

Some of the flat lands, including the lower 
Rio Grande counties, the valleys watered by 
the upper Rio Grande and the Pecos, té 
Texas High Plains counties, and the Arizona 
and California valleys have prospered in cot- 
ton production by the use of surface water 
or well water to irrigate otherwise arid of 
semiarid land. In the more arid of these 
regions, the relative absence of water except 
when needed furnishes ideal conditions {0 
economical insect control. Operators 
rain grown flat lands only now are learning 
the possibilities of supplementary standby 
irrigation. 

The second map shows that acre yields 
generally are greatest in the flat lands that 
enjoy particularly favorable rainfall condl- 
tions, like the Mississippi Delta, and in the 
irrigated areas. 

Acre yields are not a close measure of cost 
of production, but high yields are at least a 
indication of relatively low costs. So it 4p 
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ars that we could achieve our lowest costs 
auction if we concentrated our cotton 


in the areas of high acre yield, which 
are the blacker areas on the first 


of produ 
growing 
generally 
eThis would be a natural and inexorable 
development if the solutions were left to eco- 
nomics and human nature. People are too 
mart to starve on hillsides when flat fertile 
jand is available to them, with appropriate 
moisture also economically available from 
clouds, streams, or wells—or when more 
remunerative employment is available in 
nearby industry or in production of food for 
industrial and urban consumers. 

The natural tempo of this change has been 
retarded by the workings of our acreage 
allotment scheme in the years of marketing 
quotas and by the incentive which this 
echeme gives to marginal farmers to go on 
planting cotton with little or no profit in 
order to maintain a historical allotment base 
as a perquisite of the land. The scheme 
impedes the shift from uneconomic cotton 
farms to economic cotton farms, including 
new ones. And, when individual allotments 
are cut back as drastically as they are today, 
it tends to make all United States cotton 
farms uneconomic, marginal, high-cost pro- 
ducers. 

The allotment scheme was a device to hold 
prices up by cutting production back. It 
not only cuts everybody's production below 
his most efficient rate of production and thus 
increases his per-pound costs; it prevents a 
man from transferring his productive efforts 
from a fifth-of-a-bale-to-the-acre farm to a 
two-bale-to-the-acre farm, thus condemning 
him to be a high-cost producer, even though 
nature invites him to be a low-cost producer. 
By putting predominant emphasis on price, 
we have sacrificed the opportunity of higher 
yield and lower cost of production. No one 
should know this better than you people of 
this lower Rio Grande Valley, with your fer- 
tile fat land and the wonderful store of 
water above the Falcon Dam. 

The people of the Cotton States are too 
intelligent to strangle themselves in this 
manner. I say strangle themselves because 
the part of our farm laws that has to do with 
cotton is fashioned principally by our own 
Representatives in Congress; and our Repre- 
sentatives will not write laws that injure us 
ff once we see the facts ourselves and ex- 
plain them to our Representatives. 

We have got to approach the problem from 
the cost of production angle and cease to 
be blinded to everything but price. Only 
in this way can we improve our competitive 
position with other materials and foreign 
cotton, and only in this way can we harmo- 
nize our interest with the national interest. 

The obvious first goal is to get away from 
the scheme that limits a farmer’s right to 
plant land in cotton to a nationwide propor- 
tion of past cotton plantings on that land. 
We must again become free to seek land 
that can produce cotton cheaper, to spend 
our productive energies there, and to farm 
lt at its most efficient rate of production. 

As a political matter, it may not be possi- 


ble overnight to wipe the entire acreage 
allotment and marketing quota scheme from 
the statute book. As a practical matter, re- 
Noval of restrictions on planting may have 
to be gradual, synchronized with a reduc- 
tion of our present cotton surplus. But the 
intelligent people of the Cotton States can- 


hot afford to see their cotton production 
shackled indefinitely to lands where produc- 
tion costs are higher than they need be and 
to inefficient rates of operation, nor to see 
business lost to other materials and to for- 
eign cottons which they themselves could 
fet with profit were they in these respects 
the free and brave men which the national 
anthem Says We are. 

r believe the light is dawning on many of 
a whose vision heretofore has been ob- 
Scured by the obsession of price, that many 
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crave freedom to return to their most effi- 
cient rates of operation, and that many 
would like to shift their energies to lands 
of lower production costs that now are 
sterilized by the present program. I believe 
this mounting sentiment will demand free- 
dom to regain efficiency and low cost, and 
that this freedom will be regained, not over- 
night but by steps. But there is no time to 
lose in winning the first steps; for any pro- 
ductive segment of our economy that sub- 
mits to conditions of high cost for long will 
waken some day to find that competitors in 
the same line or producers of alternative 
materials or products have taken over its 
business. 

If this makes sense to you, don’t bother 
to tell me about it: tell your Congressman— 
and talk the matter out with your neighbors 
and get them to teil him too. 

There is an angle to the surplus problem 
that holds great dangers for us in the South- 
west. Except in the irrigated valleys of the 
Rio Grande and the Pecos, Texas and Okla- 
homa are the short-cotton producers of the 
belt. The upper Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valleys of Texas and New Mexico produce 
long cotton, some of it the longest Upland 
cotton grown anywhere. The heavy Texas 
and Oklahoma production of short cotton 
is due in part to ciimatic limitations, in 
part to the drought cycle, and in part to the 
planting of short varieties for amenability 
to stripping. However, another very im- 
portant cause is the fact that the Govern- 
ment loan rates for short cotton are such 
that the production of it is remunerative 
without regard to the prices which would 
have to be accepted to move it all into mills. 
People will say that the loan rates are de- 
termined by the commercial quality differ- 
entials quoted by Spot Quotations Commit- 
tees. It is true that they are computed by 
averaging these quoted differentials for the 
preceding cotton season; but when the CCC 
loan rate for a surplus quality is the top 
market price for it, that is the price that the 
committees have to quote, for they have no 
means of knowing what the price would be if 
determined by commercial factors. 

The upper El Paso and Pecos Valleys in 
Texas and New Mexico are producing a 
great deal more 14 inch and longer than 
there is a mill demand for. This is due 
largely to the fact that the long-staple 
Acala 1517-C variety has the quick-maturing 
characteristic that is required at high alti- 
tudes. It is due also to the planting of 
even longer varieties, which are taken into 
the loan at very wide premiums. The 
heavy excess of production over demand for 
these lengths, in fact most of the production 
of them, winds up in CCC stocks, since the 
wide loan premiums for them prevent mills 
that don’t need so much length from buying 
them. 


Demand for 1%, inch and shorter, as re- 
flected by the 1953-54 national disappearance, 
has declined to 40 percent of what it was in 
1939-40—of 2142 inch and 1 inch to less than 
50 percent—and of 1% inch and longer to less 
than 30 percent. On the other hand, de- 
mand for 1142 inch through 12 inch is now 
more than double what it was in 1939-40 and 
constitutes 64 percent of aggregate demand, 
as contrasted with 26 percent in 1939-40. 
Among the causes for these changes are the 
encroachments of jute and new paper mate- 
rials upon cotton in the coarse uses and of 
rayon and other fibers upon cotton in the 
finer uses, a general speeding up of spinning 
processes which calls for the use of some- 
what better staples in the medium count 
yarns that constitute the bulk of production, 
and changes in end-product demand and 
spinning technique that have reduced the 
demand for coarse yarns and very fine 
count cotton yarns and have enabled the 
mills to make finer products out of the 
medium staple category 1%2 inch through 
1%42 inch. A not indifferent factor in the 
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loss of short staple offtake is the loss of the 
low-income Chinese market, which used to 
be a big user of coarse goods. 

Other cotton-growing countries have 
adapted themselves to the qualitative 
changes in demand. Some of our States 
have done so too, as evidenced by the great 
proportions of 1% inch through 1:2 inch 
now produced in the Atlantic States, the 
Mississippi Valley, Arizona, and California. 
The lower Rio Grande Valley, due to its now 
abundant supplies of irrigation water, should 
be able to stabilize its quality to match this 
preponderant segment of demand. But 
most of Texas and Oklahoma has continued 
to produce unwanted quantities of 15%, inch 
and shorter, and the upper Rio Grande and 
Pecos Valleys of Texas and New Mexico have 
continued to produce unwanted quantities 
of 1% inch and longer. 

Why? With very great embarrassment, I 
confess that a significant part of the cause 
is that some of us who should have felt a 
great responsibility in this matter neglected 
our responsibility—or at best that we let the 
urgency of immediate problems divert us 
from responsibilities of profound long-range 
importance. All of us who have a stake in 
southwestern cotton should have been study- 
ing the matter and should have made it our 
business to see that the Texas cotton farm- 
ers were fully advised as to the changes in 
demand and the changes which it would be 
wise for them to make in the varieties that 
they were planting. Since my company has 
a much greater stake in cotton in the South- 
west than anyone else, I volunteer that my 
share in the responsibility and the blame is 
the greatest. Most of us here share it, in 
varying degrees. I will suggest in a few 
minutes how we might atone for our short- 
coming. 

The other major cause, aside from natural 
causes such as drought, is that the loan rates 
for 1%.» inch and shorter and for 1% inches 
and longer made production of surpluses of 
them appear to be the most profitable thing 
that many southwestern farmers could do, if 
they could not peer ahead to the repercus- 
sions in the future. Part of my confession is 
that we did not help them to peer ahead. 
In the same breath I must add that I suspect 
that many of them, whatever we had prophe- 
sied for the future, would have gone ahead 
and done what appeared to be the most 
profitable thing for the present. 

You have several tables, along with the 
maps, which show the qualitative unbalance 
that has resulted and what it may lead to if 
the recent trends continue. Between 1951 
and 1954 the total carryover of American up- 
land cotton increased from 2,144,000 bales to 
9,550,000 bales. By staple lengths the in- 
crease was: 1%. inch and shorter, from 223,- 
000 to 2,381,000; 314. inch and 1 inch, from 
318,000 to 1,571,000; 1142 inches through 1* 2. 
inches from 1,287,000 to 5,198,000; 1% inches 
and longer from 316,000 to 400,000, after 
aropping to 154,000 in 1952. The Govern- 
ment figures on supply for 1954-55 are avail- 
able. If we should assume a 1954-55 disap- 
pearance in all staple categories of 9 percent 
more than in 1953-54, or 13,277,000 bales 
total, the carryover this summer would be 
9,826,000 bales total, of which 2,977,000 1%. 
inch and shorter 2,394,000 342 inch and 1 
inch, 3,815,000 1142 inches through 1°42 inches, 
and 640,000 14% inches and longer. This 
would represent increases for all categories 
except 1'42 inches through 1%: inches, which 
would show a decline of 1,383,000. Then, if 
we should assume a 1955 crop of 15 percent 
less than the 1954 crop in all the staple cate- 
gories, or a total of 11,520,000 bales, and a 
1955-56 disappearance of 15 percent more 
than in 1953-54 in all staple categories, or 
14,004,000 bales, we would wind up with a 
1956 carryover of 7,338,000 bales of which 
2,981,000 !%. inch and shorter, 2,662,000 3142 
inch and 1 inch, 890,000 1'%2 inches through 
132 inches, and 805,000 114% inches and longer. 
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At this rate of disappearance, these carry- 
overs would represent provision for 14 
months disappearance of %j—6 inch and 
shorter, 14.4 months for 342 inch and 1 inch, 
1.2 months for 1142 inches through 1%%2 inches, 
and 47.4 months for 1% inches and longer. 

If things work out like this, next fall and 
winter all of us will see a situation develop- 
ing that will culminate in an acute scarcity 
of 12 inches through 12 inches in the 
summer of 1956, which will be perpetuated 
unless the Southeast, the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Far Western States are allowed to 
increase their acreages in order to produce 
as much of this kind of cotton as is needed 
or unless the Southwest adapts its produc- 
tion to the qualities in demand, or unless 
both these developments occur. On the 
other hand, if these projections materialize, 
we will see no reduction in 1955-56 of the 
burdensome surplus of }4jg inch and shorter 
and a marked increase so far as 114 inches 
and longer is concerned. We probably won't 
see much reduction in the surplus of 342 
inch and 1 inch; but that might be a blessing, 
since it would give the mills something to 
turn to in default of adequate supplies of 
the staples immediately longer. 

I don’t pretend that we can project into 
the summer of 1956 with even approximate 
accuracy. For example, I don’t believe sup- 
plies of 1!42 inches through 1%: inches will 
be so nearly exhausted; I believe scarcity will 
drive the prices of these lengths to levels 
that will divert some mill use of them to 
the more abundant lengths. But I do think 
we can see in these projections enough to 
indicate that by next summer demand will 
require an increase in production of l1'%e 
inches through 1%, inches, while conditions 
of burdensome surplus of 1%, inch and short- 
er and of 114 inches and longer still will call 
for reduction in the surpluses of them, which 
cannot be achieved in big enough propor- 
tions without reduction in production of 
them. So, if we of the Southwest continue 
to be the offending overproducers of un- 
wanted qualities, while continued acreage 
curtailment in the other States prevents 
them from filling the demand for the 1'%e 
inches through 1% inches which they pro- 
duce and compels them to surrender this 
demand to rayon and foreign cottons, what 
will you expect the people of the Central, 
Eastern, and Far Western States to do? I 
don’t know; but would they be human if 
they failed to think of another scheme of 
regimentation that would restrict the pro- 
ducers of surplus qualities and release the 
producers of scarce and wanted qualities, 
which would be themselves? 


I can see two ways for Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico to protect themselves. One 
is to use every means at their disposal to 
adapt their production to demand, that is, 
to produce longer cotton in Oklahoma and 
Texas, except the upper Rio Grande and 
Pecos Valleys, to the extent that this is com- 
patible with climate and soil and reasonable 
yield, and to shift from the extra long cot- 
tons to cotton nearer 1%, inches in the 
upper Rio Grande and Pecos Valleys of Texas 
and New Mexico, unless they are reconciled 
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to sell the longer cotton close to the 1%. 
inches price. The other is to attract de- 
mand to the qualities that presently are 
surplus by pricing them at levels relative to 
the prices of the scarcer qualities that will 
make it profitable for mills to use more of 
them in substitution for the scarcer quali- 
ties or in blends with the scarcer qualities. 

I do not imply that all of Texas and Okla- 
homa can convert to production of 1% 
inches. The irrigated lands of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, however, have produced 
a lot of it in the past and can produce more 
of it than they have in the last several 
years. We can produce more of it and much 
more 1!4 inches in the Coastal Bend coun- 
ties and in most of the bottom lands of the 
Southwest. Nueces and San Patricio Coun- 
ties, Central Texas, North Texas, East Texas, 
and Eastern Oklahoma have produced a great 
deal of 3142 inch, 1 inch, and 1!42 inches in the 
past and can do so again. We certainly can 
add a thirty-second to the average staple of 
West Texas and Western Oklahoma. Thus 
we can get into a position where the recon- 
ciliation of our production to demand will 
become a matter of inducing mills to make 
small shifts in the lengths that they are 
spinning, say to use some 1 inch in their 
1142 inches mix, some °!42 inch in their 1 
inch mix, and so on, instead of to shift 
2 or 3 staples. 

For the upper Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valleys, the adaptation of production to de- 
mand would entail the planting of less of 
the varieties longer than Acala 1517—-C and 
perhaps a roguing of the latter variety to 
slightly shorten its length, although this 
may not be necessary if the growers of it are 
reconciled to sell it close to the 1%, inch 
price. 

The second line of attack, more realistic 
pricing of the present surplus qualities, 
would have two effects. As reflected in the 
loan rates, it would prevent these rates of 
themselves from making it temporarily 
profitable for people to produce additional 
surpluses of qualities already in surplus, and 
it would again permit demand to select the 
qualities to be encouraged by price. As re- 
flected in the market prices for the various 
qualities, it would restore the elasticity that 
permits surplus qualities to seek price levels 
that will induce the mills to use them. 

According to what I hear, many Texas 
growers have taken steps this spring to bring 
the staple of their crops more in line with 
demand. I hear more of this from the high 
plains than elsewhere. Nature also has con- 
tributed with copious rains in most of 
Texas and Oklahoma during the recent 
weeks; and if her kindness lasts through the 
summer, this will contribute to an improve- 
ment over the drought-blighted staple of the 
last 2 years. 

But we here must resolve to organize our 
several services, businesses, and groups in a 
joint endeavor this year and every future 
year to follow the demand for and perform- 
ances of the various cotton varieties in the 
various areas and to see that accurate and 
up-to-date information on these subjects is 
brought to the attention of every cotton 


Exuisit A 


July 6 


grower, county agent, ginner, crusher, oot, 
ton buyer, and banker in the Southwest 
I will not presume to say how this should by 
done, as that is a matter before this Cotton 
Congress. But, when the plans are mage 
we all must get behind them with time. 
effort, and enthusiasm, and must stay be. 
hind them permanently. 


The way to return to realistic pricing of 
the surplus qualities has been pointed oy; 
by a resolution of the American Cotton 
Shippers Association. It is to amend the 
law so that after 1955 middling 114» inches 
can be made the hinge quality of the ccc 
loan, instead of middling % inch, anq 
so that the CCC shall have the authority to 
weight its quality differentials in a manner 
that will reasonably reduce the relative loan 
rates of qualities that are in great surplus, 
This would tend to restore the natural ip. 
centive of the cotton growers of the South. 
west to plant varieties that would produce 
cotton of the kinds in greater demand, [It 
would allow price relationships to become 
such as to give greater incentive to mills for 
greater use of the lagging qualities. Com. 
bined with intelligent and vigorous efforts 
by all of us, it would help to get Southwest. 
ern production more in line with demand, 


At first I was apprehensive lest the thought 
of wider discounts for short cotton be re- 
ceived as an attack upon the cotton income 
of the areas that have been producing it, 
I tried the idea on a friend who understands 
the grower’s problems more closely than I 
do, and I put it to him as a question of a 
short-term sacrifice for a long-term benefit. 
His reaction was that the growers would 
benefit from the outset if spurred to shift 
to longer varieties, for which he thought 
they would get equal yields and more price. 
Reduction of production of the shortest 
varieties would give the remaining pro- 
ducers of them a better chance to dispose 
of them for more than the loan price of 
them. I am inclined to believe this friend 
is correct. Whether he is correct or not, I 
know we are in for a very dangerous reac- 
tion from the rest of the Cotton Belt when 
the inevitable realization comes of impend- 
ing acute scarcity of the qualities which they 
produce and which mills principally want, 
combined with continued severe acreage 
restrictions resulting from a continued tre- 
mendous surplus in the Southwest of quali- 
ties of which mill needs are relatively small. 
It may then be too late to head off legisla- 
tive proposals very detrimental to the in- 
terest of the Southwest, unless we then can 
show effective measures already taken to 
convert Southwestern production in 1956 
and later years to staple lengths that the 
mills of the world need, instead of continu- 
ing to produce unwanted surplus cotton for 
sale to the Government. 

This matter cannot wait. To avert dis- 
aster, we must get the right varieties plant- 
ed in 1956 and help our Congressmen and 
the Administration to hold the Government 
loan to its intended function of reasonable 
price protection instead of the role of our 
principal customer. 
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s-inch and shorter ! 
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Footnote at end of table. 
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1544 inch 3149 inch 112 114 inch and 
and shorter : through Totals 
and shorter and inch 1342 inch longer 
—_ ile, : ee Y ws 1 o — 
siies 1964 1... nc nanseupeninsningncamiohtaiernnnishitiginnwenshntiesnedaaetietimnad iinpieitth 5, 426 | 4, 498 12, 345 R34 ee ame 23, 103 5103 | 
nisappearance 1953) !....-.------------------------------+--------------------------- 2, 247 (1, 930) (7, 826) (178) (12, 181)} 1954/55. 
EEL GEILE SEE DOLLS. SOOT IG ET LE IO A TERED (202 (i74 (704) a6)| (1, 096) | 
X. Disappearance 1954 if 9 perce Sh SUIS SNE I aiiccincststvonsdtinaeaninimeiboees 2, 449 2, 104 8, 530 194 | 13, 277 
Fueryovor AUGUNt LBRsics~seanaccsitaudertssessnadenae : ; 2,977 2, 394 3,815 640 9, 826 
Prod a | ee ee scone o- ee os 3, 045 2, 927 7, 147 434 
Dec es 457 439 1,072 65 | 
Supplies 1955. .---------ceeccennnnannnnnnnnennnnennnrennnenene 5, 565 4, 882 9, 890 1, 009 | 1955/56 
(D 6 INGE) Sc deccisenanescwns ts salisaes deter tos alae epoca biaba acted (2, 24 (1, 930) (7, 826) (178 
id 15 DETOUNE) on cc cactameeescendsenetesds socenuccescusesonccoasecenuesenacesses (337 (290) (1, 174) (26 
y. Disappearance 1955 if 15 percent more than 1953 2, 584 2, 2: 9, 000 204 | 
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Carryover 1955 divided by X/ BS tn sass toscana sens ns serine nan leans Raa 14.3 13.7 5.4 40 
Carryover 1956 divided by Y/12 (months) ........-...-.----------------------------- a 14 14.4 1.2 47.4 
arty 
i Taken from U. 8. Department of Agriculture Reports. 
Note. Addendum to report of National Affairs Committee, American Cotton Shippers Association. 
Exuisit C 
Supply and disappearance by staple groups—Upland cotton only 
[In thousands of running bales and in percent of the whole] 
1546 inch and shorter | 3142 inch and inch 142 inches through 1242 inches} 114 inches and longer | Total 
Beason a ee Ss a ee a a , in ir a 
Produe- Disap- Carry Produc- | Disap- Carry- | Produc- | Disap- Carry Produc- | Disap Carry- | Produc- | Disap- Carry- 
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me 3, 200 2, 572 1, 487 2, 610 2, 196 933 8, 629 7, 029 | 2, 867 329 292 191 14, 858 12, 089 5, 478 
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3, 141 2, 247 2, 31 2, 568 1, 930 1, 571 10, 157 7, 826 5, 198 387 178 400 16, 253 | 2, 181 9, 550 
ee nt... 19 18 25 16 16 17 63 64 fh 2 1 4 100 100 100 
3, 045 2, 449 2, 977 2, 927 2, 104 2, 394 7, 147 8, 530 3, 815 434 194 640 13, 553 13, 277 9, 826 
ier ee 22 18 30 22 16 24 53 64 39 3 2 7 100 100 100 
95, 2, 588 2, 584 2, 981 2, 488 2, 220 2, 662 6,075 9, 000 890 369 204 805 11, 520 14, 008 7, 338 
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11f 1954-55 disappearance 9 percent more than in 1953-54. 


‘If 1955-56 production 15 percent Jess than in 1954-55 and disappearance 15 


Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land 
in Alabama? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be devel- 
oped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Alabama has more than 
683,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
éericultural production—when and if 
heeded 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre 
3 But, it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
= dollar upper Colorado River proj- 
C 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 

Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


percent more than in 1953-54. 





Bob Zachary Proclaimed Man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
know his numerous friends in Washing- 
ton will be delighted to learn of the most 
recent honor conferred upon Mr. Robert 
A. Zachary, vice president of Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of Newark. Mr. Zach- 
ary has been proclaimed Man of the Year 
by Mr. M. Martin Turpanjian, president 
and editor of the Jersey Parade and 
founder of the New Jersey League of 
Weekly Newspapers. 

The following tribute to Mr. Zachary 
appeared in the Jersey Parade of June 
24th: 

Bop ZACHARY PROCLAIMED MAN OF THE YEAR 
(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 


M. Martin Turpanjian, editor of this news- 
paper, takes great pride in proclaiming 
Robert A. Zachary, vice president of Public 
Service Corp., of Newark, N. J., in charge of 
public relations, advertising, and publicity, 
as the man of the year and also as the friend 
No. 1 of the press of the Garden State for 


his efforts as ambassador of good will for 
spreading friendship among masses and the 
Classes. 

Bob Zachary is the son of George W. and 
Mary Zachary. He was born on April 13, 
1888, in Washington, D. C., and married on 
April 25, 1914, to the former Miss Mary 
Edwards. They have two sons, Robert, Jr. 
who resides in Essex Fells, N. J., and Roy who 
lives in Cranford, N. J. He recently rounded 
up 25 years of services with the huge utility 
firm and was the recipient of a golden em- 
blem from the Board Chairman Lyle Mc- 
Donald in presence of President Donald C. 
Luce and many other executives of the com- 
pany at a fitting ceremony. Bob Zachary 
resides at 460 Harding Drive, South Orange. 

Editor Turpanjian could not think of a 
more appropriate tribute to Bob Zachary 
than to ask former United States Senator 
Edge to say a few words about the man who 
began his political career as secretary to him 
who was then United States Senator from 
New Jersey in October 1921. 

We are more than proud to reprint ver- 
batim the message of former United States 
Senator Edge which was received recently 
by the editor of this newspaper. 

“Bob Zachary was of invaluable assistance 
to me while I was a Member of the United 
States Senate. He always was diplomatic, 
courteous, and, of course, absolutely loyal. 

“It was a great pleasure to me to recom- 
mend him to my old friend Ed Wakelee, 
when an Official of Public Service Corp., and 
his rapid rise in that organization has been 
a source of much gratification to me.” 
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Bob Zachary was executive assistant in the 
company’s law department from 1930 to April 
1937 when he was made assistant vice presi- 
dent of the firm and in 1939 he was elected 
a director and since December 1945 he has 
been designated as vice president in charge 
of public relations, advertising, and publicity 
departments. 

Mr. Zachary went to work as an Office boy 
in the Washington, D. C., office of the then 
Brooklyn Eagle, on November 2, 1904. He 
worked up to assistant Washington corre- 
spondent and was in the employ of that 
newspaper 17 years. He was also assistant 
to the Washington correspondent of the 
Newark Evening News. In October 1921 he 
became secretary to former United States 
Senator Edge. He managed the Edge’s cam- 
paien for reelection in 1924. 

He is a progressive in thought and action. 
He has been known to pour oil on the 
troubled waters and iron out differences by 
avplying his golden rule methods and they 
are eirectual. He is a conscientious worker 
and possesses extraordinary forcefulness and 
daring initiative 

He is one of the best-informed men in 
New Jersey. With his intellectual elasticity 
of mind, charm, and poise, Bob Zachary is on 
the way to greater heights of glory. He isa 
logical thinker and works out every idea to 
a definite conclusion. He is very humble. 
Anyone and everyone can talk to him. He 
is a self-made power for good and is a man 
of noble personality and his character stands 
out cameolike. 

He has always displayed much tact and 
wisdom. He has a heart of gold and finds 
happiness in seeing others happy. He is also 
widely known as a prince of good fellowship 
for he is a man of dynamic personality and 
of ultrafidelity. He has indeed the greatness 
of heart and mind. He is also honorary 
member of New Jersey League of Weekly 
Newspapers, Inc. 

There is another outstanding characteris- 
tic that marks him for public service. His 
utter selflessness. When other men put 
themselves and their personal interests first, 
he puts himself last. The good of the masses 
is the thing that is of paramount importance 
to him. 

Washington, D. C., may well be proud of 
having produced so illustrious a citizen as 
Bob Zachary whose governmental career be- 
gan when he became secretary to the former 
United States Senator Walter E. Edge at the 
Nation's Capital. 

This newspaper presented a certificate of 
appreciation to Bob Zachary yesterday. M. 
Martin Turpanjian, as president of New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers wishes 
for Bob Zachary the best of luck and happi- 
ness as honorary member of the league. 
New Jersey has 28 daily newspapers and close 
to 400 weeklies. 

To Bob Zachary, statesman, tactician, pa- 
triot, newspaperman, publicist, and director 
of public relations, I lift my hat in a salute 
of pride. Long may he live and conquer. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
proposed Woody Creek irrigation project 
in Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 
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The Woody Creek project is a part of 
the multibillion dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


Eulogy to Harry Agganis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following complete text of the inspir- 
ing eulogy delivered by Rev. Charles 
Mihos, assistant at St. George’s Church, 
Lynn, Mass., on Thursday, June 30, 1955: 


MEMORY WILL ALWAYS BE AN EXAMPLE OF 
HuMILITY 


No greater match was made in Heaven 
when Harry Agganis was married to God in 
the wonderful tradition of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church yesterday afternoon. 

Many thousands of words have been writ- 
ten and spoken in the memory of Harry Ag- 
ganis but none will immortalize his remains 
greater than the words spoken by the Rev- 
erend Charles Mihos, assistant at St. George’s 
Church in Lynn, when he said: “Our children 
who idolize him will never again feel the 
warmth of his handshake and smile. Yet 
his spirit will never leave us and his memory 
will always be an example of the accomplish- 
ments of a humble person who, although he 
reached the pinnacle of success and great- 
ness, he never forgot that humility was the 
only road to success.” 

Following is the complete text of the 
eulogy delivered by Reverend Mihos: 

“‘T am the resurrection, and the life, he 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live, whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.’ 

“Your Grace, fellow clergymen, and be- 
reaved brethren, as we are about to bid our 
last earthly farewell to one of God's children 
we realize that even words are inadequate 
and too poor beyond compare to comfort the 
hearts of those that through death have lost 
a loved one. As I stand here and try to 
eulogize not only a member of my faith but 
also a true friend I cannot help but ac- 
knowledge the fact that Harry Agganis’ 
eulogy has been written on the pages of 
practically every newspaper in the country 
long before his untimely death. In the past 
2 days thousands of his friends and ad- 
mirers have paid their respects by his bier 
and have mourned his passing in this 
church on the common that was truly an 
integral part of his life. The world mourns 
the death of Harry Agganis, the athlete, St. 
George mourns the passing of Harry Agganis, 
a humble parishioner. 

“‘We may read the story from Matthew of 
the young lawyer that approached Jesus and 
asked, ‘Master, which is the greatest com- 
mandment in the laws?’ Jesus said unto 
him, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind.’ This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the laws and the prophets. 

“Love for God, Love for neighbor, two pre- 
requisites for Christians, for one cannot be 
separated from the other. These two vir- 
tues, love for God, and love for neighbor, 
were virtues characteristic of Harry’s virtues. 
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“His love for God was evident especially to 
his people. The parishioners of St. George 
had watched him grow from a child into 
manhood. Upon my visitation to his bed. 
side his first question always concerneq the 
progress of our church and parish. 

“Typical questions were, ‘When will the 
church be landscaped? Are we receiving 
enough donations?’ He asked that I pray 
for his recovery and I can still too vividly 
recall the eagerness and piousness with 
which he received his Holy Communion. 


“Evidence that he loved his neighbors jg 
proven by the fact that so many people 
mourned his passing. 


“Last night in the church, as thousands 
of people filed by his bier, I stood by his 
mother and in the usual way tried to com. 
fort her. Instead of comforting her, I was 
comforted for she taught me a great Chris. 
tian lesson. ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘is where he 
belongs, in the arms of God. He never really 
was exclusively mine. Just as Christ never 
really belonged to His mother, the Virgin. 
Christ belonged to God and His people. My 
Harry belongs to Christ and to these people 
that loved him.’ : 

“This is the Christian courage and forti- 
tude that a great Christian mother imbued 
into the heart of a great Christian son. 

“We, of St. George, will never again have 
the privilege of seeing our Harry piously 
enter the church and light his candle in par- 
ticipation in the worship service. He will 
never again visit our office and nonchalantly 
sit and talk to us about his church, his 
mother, and his work. Our children, who 
idolize him, will never again feel the warmth 
of his handshake and his smile. Yet his 
spirit will never leave us and his memory 
will always be an example of the accomplish- 
ments of a humble person that, although 
he gained the pinnacle of success and great- 
ness, he never forgot that humility was the 
only road to success. 

“O Lord, our God, Thou Who has created 
us and Thou Who has given us life look down 
upon this bereavement of Thy servants and 
grant us solace and comfort. Have mercy 
upon Thy servant Harry’s soul and repose 
him amongst Thy saints where there is no 
sorrow or sighing but life everlasting. 
Amen.” 


Certain Medical Costs Should Be Paid by 
VA, Says North Dakota VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent 34th encampment of the North Da- 
kota Department, VFW, has passed 4 
resolution pertaining to medical exam- 
inations for disabled veterans which de- 
serves the attention of the Congress. 
The resolution follows: 

“Resolution 24 

“Resolution to authorize the VA to pay the 
necessary cost of medical examinations for 
disabled veterans who have been notified 
by the VA that a reduction in their dis- 
ability compensation will be made based 
upon the findings of VA authorized medica! 
examinations 

‘“‘Whereas veterans who have been exam- 
ined by authorized VA examinations; and 

“Whereas in many cases when these €X- 
amination reports are reviewed by VA 2djU- 
dication divisions it results in the lowerlns 
of the veteran's disability rating; and 
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«whereas when this decision is reached by 
ya adjudication divisions the veteran is 
nen notified by letter from the VA that a 
reduction in his compensation will be made 
yithin 60 days from the date of the said 
etter unless medical evidence is submitted 
y the veteran to show that the proposed 
ting is not just: Now, therefore, be it 


by 
ra 


«Resolved, by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of North Dakota, assembled in 
encampme nt in Fargo, N. Dak., on this 7th 
gay of June 1955, That we request our Sen- 
ators and Representatives to initiate the 


necessary action to change Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations to allow these veterans 
1) have medical examinations by medical 
{ their choice, and impartial to both 


octors O 
a ads and the results of this examination 
to be submitted by the examining physician 
to the VA as medical evidence needed with- 
in the 60-day period; be it further 
“Resolved, That the cost of this examina- 
tion be paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
jon 
rnaenti by the 34th encampment, Depart- 
ment of North Dakota, Veterans of Foreign 
wars of the United States, in session at Far- 


o, N. Dak., on the 7th day of June 1955. 
HOMER FERRIS, 
Department Commander. 
FrReD B. JORDAN, 
Department Adjutant. 
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It’s Distribution That Ups Your Gas Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
toextend my remarks, I insert herewith 
an article from the New York World 
Telegram and Sun of July 5, on the sub- 
ject of the sale and distribution of nat- 
ural gas, together with an editorial from 
the same newspaper on the subject. 

During the long hearings which were 

held on H. R. 4560 and certain other bills 
dealing with this subject, it became crys- 
tal clear that all segments of the gas in- 
dustry—that is, the producers, the 
transmission companies, and the distrib- 
utlors—had a very vital bearing on the 
prices paid by the consumers of natural 
fas. No one segment should be unregu- 
lated, since all have a terrific impact on 
the amount the consumer has to pay for 
the use of the gas. That is my main rea- 
son for opposing this bill to exempt the 
producers from Federal regulation. 
_ This article indicates, and I agree with 
It wholeheartedly, that something 
should be done with regard to determin- 
ing why the markup by the distributor 
1S SO great, particularly where it is regu- 
lated by a State body. 

Obviously, the Federal Government 
Cannot go into a State in a purely intra- 
state transaction and regulate or fix the 
rales to be charged to consumers in that 
State. It seems to be clear, however, 
that the State regulation to which the 
“istribution companies are subjected 
does not seem to be adequate in keeping 
the price down. 

Iam hopeful that a resolution now 
Pending before the Rules Committee, to 
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provide for a complete investigation of 
all phases of this problem, will be passed, 
so that we may determine just what can 
be done to keep the price of this essen- 
tial commodity down and just where 
—— and State regulation fail, if they 

oO. 

The article and editorial follow: 


It’s DISTRIBUTION THAT Ups Your Gas BrLl— 
PRODUCERS GET MERE FRACTION 


(By Marshall McNeil) 


WASHINGTON, July 5.—Distributors, not 
producers back in the field, are the big money 
grabbers in the natural-gas business, figures 
from the General Gas Committee showed 
today. 

These figures substantiate the recent state- 
ment by House Speaker Sam RaYBuRN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, in appealing for President 
E‘senhower'’s support of the bill to relieve 
independent producers and gatherers of nat- 
ural gas from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

“The great cost in getting the gas to the 
consumers,” said Mr. RAYBURN, “is not in 
getting gas to the neighborhood of the con- 
sumers, but the cost of distribution after 
it gets there. Icould name some cities * * * 
where it costs less than 70 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet to get the gas out of the ground 
and transported to the cities where the con- 
sumer is paying more than $3 per thousand 
cubic feet for the gas to the house.” 

PRICE RISE REAL ISSUE 


According to the General Gas Committee, 
the natural gas which costs the residential 
consumer in New York City $2.42 per 1,000 
cubic feet brought the producers an average 
price of 7.8 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
average cost at the city gate was put at 
31.8 cents. 

Regarding this price spread, a spokesman 
for the Consolidated Edison Co. declared: 

“The prices quoted of 7.8 cents to the pro- 
ducer and 31.8 cents at the city gate appar- 
ently reflect prices as of September and 
October 1954. Current prices are, to the 
best of our knowledge, 10.8 cents for the pro- 
ducers and 34.8 cents at the city gate. This 
rise in prices in the last 6 or 7 months pre- 
sents the real issue now before Congress. 

“As for the spread in the price between 
that paid at the city gate and prices paid 
by the consumers, it is one thing to buy gas 
in large quantities at a constant rate at a 
single point and to distribute gas to 1,500,000 
customers who use gas only intermittently 
and often in very small quantities. It should 
be remembered that Consolidated Edison is 
strictly regulated by the New York State 
public service commission and its gas rates 
are supposed to be sufficient to pay for the 
cost of operation and to provide a fair re- 
turn on the money invested in our gas dis- 
tribution facilities.” 

CONSUMERS OPPOSE 


Mr. RAYBURN said that he is convinced that 
relieving independent producers and gath- 
erers of Federal regulation would not raise 
prices to the ultimate consumers. If he 
thought otherwise, he went on, he would op- 
pose the pending bill to eliminate Federal 
controls in the producing fields. 

Yet, it is the consumers, abetted by dis- 
tributing companies, who are opposing en- 
actment of the pending bill. They claim the 
end of Federal regulation which was im- 
posed by the United States Supreme Court 
over protests of the United States regula- 
tory agency concerned will cause rates to 
skyrocket. 

The General Gas Committee’s figures ap- 
pear to show that the skyrocketing has al- 
ready occurred in the area between the 
prices paid by distributors for gas at the 
city gates and the prices they charge con- 
sumers. 
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LITTLE FOR PRODUCER 


The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee’s report on the natural-gas 
bill stresses the spreads between the prices 
producers receive and prices consumers pay. 

The report, just filed, notes that by far 
the greatest part of the consumer's gas dollar 
goes to pay for transmission and distribu- 
tion, both of which are utility functions and 
are regulated. 

Only about 10 percent of the amount the 
average residential consumer pays goes to 
the producer, the report shows, and in many 
cases the producer gets an even smaller 
amount. 

The General Gas Committee is an organ- 
ization supported chiefly by producers, regis- 
tered under the Federal Lobbying Act. Tt op- 
poses Federal regulation. Its figures were 
compiled from official reports to the Federal 
Power Commission and from rate statistics 
gathered by the American Gas Association, 
the recognized trade association of the 
industry. 

These show that natural gas which costs 
the residential consumer in Washington, 
D. C., an average of $1.37 per 1,000 cubic feet 
brought the producer in the Southwest only 
12.5 cents per'1,000 cubic feet. The middle- 
man paid 41.36 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for 
the gas he sold at $1.37. The figures are 
cumulative, the gas rate including the price 
paid producers, and the price to consumers 
including both. 

Here’s another example: In Birmingham, 
the residential consumer who uses gas for 
cooking and water heating pays $1.36 per 
1,000 cubic feet. At the city gate the distrib- 
utor paid 23.7 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for 
this gas for which the producer back in the 
field received 9.31 cents. 

Here are latest available figures of the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee on charges affecting 
other leading cities: 


Albuquerque 


Average price received by producer for gas 
supplied to distributor, 9.72 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for residential 
service, 75.2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

(Supplier and distributor same company.) 

Knorville 


Average price paid to producer for gas 
supplied to city, 10.6 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Average price paid by distributor (munici- 
pal system) at city gate, 35.1 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for typical resi- 
dential cooking and water heating, $1.98 per 
1,000 cubic feet. (For cooking, water heat- 
ing and home heating, $1.11 per 1,000 cubic 
feet.) 

Cincinnati 

Average price received by producers for 
gas supplied to city, 11.4 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Average cost to distributing company 45.6 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Average price to consumer for typical resi- 
dential cooking and water heating use, 90.3 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. (For cooking, 
water heating, and home heating, 72.6 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet.) 

Denver 

Average price received by producers for 
gas supplied to city, 12.9 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Average cost to distributor, 22 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for typical cook- 
ing, wafer heating and home heating use, 
47.5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Indianapolis 

Average price paid to producers for fas 
supplied to city, 8.2 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 
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Average price paid at city gate by distribu- 
tor, 26.5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for typical res!- 
dential cooking and water heating, $1.18 per 
1,000 cubic feet. (For cooking, water heat- 
ing, and home heating, $1.18 per 1,000 cubic 
feet.) 

Here consumers get mixed gas, part manu- 
factured, part natural. Prices quoted are 
weighted to show what consumer would pay 
if he received at burner tip gas with as Much 
heating value as that delivered at city gate. 
City is seeking more natural gas to increase 
heating value. 


QUITE A MARKUP 

Consumers opposing a bill to free natural 
gas producers from Federal regulation would 
appear to be concentrating on a molehill and 
ignoring a mountain. 

The lion’s share of the public’s gas bill 
foes not to the producer but to the distribu- 
tor, as Marshall McNeil’s story today shows. 

For example, here’s the New York price 
structure as charted by the General Gas 
Committee: Producers get 7.8 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet; the distributor pays 31.8 cents at 
the city gate; the residential consumer pays 
$2.42. 

Con Ed says these figures are outdated, lists 
current prices as 10.8 cents for producers and 
34.8 at the city gate and asserts that these 
recent increases pose the real issue before 
Congress. 

But even by that reckoning the local mark- 
up is still over $2. Compared to other cities, 
the markup is much higher and the reason 
why is not too clear. 

As far as we can see, geography is no face 
tor. Cost to the distributor is 31.8 cents here 
(or 34.8 according to Con Ed) but it’s 45.6 
cents in Cincinnati. Yet Cincinnati con- 
sumers pay 90.3 cents (72.6 in gas-heated 
homes) while New Yorkers pay $2.42. 

Now, Con Ed points out that local rates are 
strictly regulated by the State Public Service 
Commission. 

Very true. And that’s why we suggest that 
the PSC take a fresh look at gas rates and 
markups in this city. Consumers deserve it. 


Crisis in Civil Service 
TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 27 Senator FranK 
CaRLSON introduced in the Senate the 
companion measures to my bills to 
strengthen and improve the civil service. 
In a recent book, Crisis in Civil Service, 
Herbert Hollander writes as follows: 

The present attack upon the merit system 
is less spectacular, less obvious, less clearly 
defined. * * * Now each move designed to 
take positions out of the classified service 
is accompanied by expressions of official de- 
votion to the merit system and fervent as- 
surances that the announced actions will 
result in a stronger civil service. 


Mr. Hollander sees special danger to 
the civil service in the one-pack&ge deal 
which combines the administration’s 
political appointments with civil service. 
This is personified by Chairman Phillip 
Young of the Civil Service Commission 
who is also on the White House staff as 
adviser on personnel, for it places an al- 
most irresistable squeeze on Mr. Young 
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who has often expressed his determina- 
tion to fight for merit and fitness as the 
sole prerequisites for Federal employ- 
ment. 

These current attacks on the civil 
service are most generally associated 
with Charles Willis, Jr., who until 
recently was on the White House staff. 
In a recent letter to me, Jerome Keat- 
ing, vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, pointed out 
that “the Willis proposition, however, 
places the power in the administrative 
branch of the Government and to that 
we are very much opposed. As a matter 
of fact, there has been a growing 
tendency for administrators in the Gov- 
ernment to attempt to exercise unwar- 
ranted authority over the Members of 
Congress.” Because of its interest, I 
would like to include the text of Mr. 
Keating’s letter as a part of my remarks. 

Various moves on the part of the Ad- 
ministration have created a great and 
grave problem for those of us who feel 
a deep interest in maintaining the ef- 
fectiveness of the civil service. One of 
the best ways of combating any cam- 
paign of this type is to develop an in- 
formed public opinion. I was therefore 
greatly pleased to note the great interest 
shown in the press in Mr. Hollander’s 
book, from which I have already quoted. 
I would also like to include as a part of 
my remarks some of the newspaper com- 
ment on this book, namely, an article by 
John Herlong appearing in the Washing- 
ton Daily News and one by Joseph Young 
from the Washington Sunday Star. For 
the information of my colleagues, I 
would also like to include press summar- 
ies of the bills that have been intro- 
duced by Senator CARLSON and myself. 
These appeared in the Government 
Standard and the Washington Star. 

It is my belief that the bills we have 
introduced would do much to meet criti- 
cisms leveled at the civil service admin- 
istration today by such critics as Mr. 
Hollander and Mr. Keating. If we are to 
maintain the efficiency, moral and effec- 
tiveness of the Government in these 
times of crisis these problems must be 
met and solved. In closing, I should 
like to quote once more from Mr. Hol- 
lander’s able book: 

The United States can no longer entrust 
the thousand and one functions of govern- 
ment to persons whose selection has been 
decisively influenced by political considera- 
tions * * * until the American people make 
it abundantly plain that they will accept no 
compromises which tend to weaken rather 
than strengthen the career service, the Fed- 
eral Government will not be the fully effec- 
tive instrumentality which these times so 
urgently demand. 


Mr. Hollander has been for more than 
25 years the public relations director of 
the great National Federation of Federal 
Employees. His book should be read by 
everyone concerned with strengthening 
and improving the civil service. 

The matters referred to follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I read very 

carefully your insertions in the CoNGREs- 
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SIONAL Recorp under dates of May 26 and 
June 16. We feel that you are absolutely 
right in your belief that the career employee 
has been hurt by the policies of Mr, wijj\. 
and also by the policies of the Commission, 

Frankly, we are a little dubious of many 
of the proposals made by the Hoover Com. 
mission. Some of the proposals that they 
have offered in the past would not haye 
helped civil service, but would have placed 
an excessive amount of authority in the 
hands of the administrative officers of Goy. 
ernment. The grant of excessive authority to 
administrative officers of Government gep. 
erally reacts to the disadvantage of the 
vidual employees. 

We believe that a balance must be main. 
tained and control must be retained by the 
legislative branch of the Government over 
the actions of the administrators. The rec. 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission. if 
they were all adopted, would take an im. 
measurable amount of control over adminis. 
trative officers out of the hands of Congress 
and place it in the hands of the Cabinet 
officers and other administrative men ap- 
pointed by the President. This type of pro- 
cedure builds up a tyranny that is probably 
even worse than the spoils system, and cer. 
tainly far less desirable than a balanced pro- 
gram. 

The Willis proposition, however, places the 
power in the administrative branch of the 
Government, and to that we are very much 
opposed. As a matter of fact, there has 
been a growing tendency for administrators 
in the Government to attempt to exercise 
unwarranted authority over the Members of 
Congress. 

We believe that you are performing a 
splendid service by analyzing the patronage 
program and asserting the need for defense 
of the civil-service system. It was very well 
brought out recently that the Civil Service 
Commission must be independent to main- 
tain a proper civil-service program. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 


indi- 


JEROME J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
30, 1955] 
Sports SYSTEM vs. LIFETIME CAREER IN 
GOVERNMENT 


(By John Herling) 


About 2,300,000 citizens—or targets—are 
on the Federal payroll. The average Gov- 
ernment worker receives less than $4,000 4 
year. Fewer than 4 percent receive more 
han $7,000. 

If you have worked yourself up to the 
level of $7,000 and beyond, you're apt to be 
in trouble. You may be working yourself 
out of a job. Your civil-service status— 
established presumably to make merit and 
fitness the sole qualifications for a Federal 
job—suddenly starts to change shape, like 
looking into a Coney Island-type distortion 
mirror. 

IT’S NOT FUNNY 


Except this distortion is not funny. Just 
how unfunny the situation is appears i 
Herbert Hollander’s swiftly moving new book, 
Crisis in Civil Service. Mr. Hollander 3s § 
veteran Washington newspaperman who 4 
an expert in this field. 

In developing his charges that the essel- 
tial nature of civil service is being corrupted, 
Mr. Hollander names the Eisenhower admin- 
istration as the current sinner, but he says 
the sin is by no means original with this 
administration. 

In the early thirties, Mr. 
calls, the first years of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration saw a dangerous, open attack 
against civil service. At that ‘ime, how- 
ever, he finds that public opinion was 80 
effectively marshaled that the merit sy 
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of the spoilsmen. 
; Mr. Hollander says another cru- 


roday, : 
ae to save the civil service is unmistak- 
ably indicated. 

as contrasted with 1933-36, Mr. Hollander 


“The present attack upon the merit 


says, 
eystem is less spectacular, less obvious, less 
ciearly defined. * * * Now each move de- 


signed to take positions out of the classi- 
ged service is accompanied by expressions 
' devotion to the merit system and 


of officia! 
fervent assurances that the announced ac- 
tions Will result in a stronger civil service.” 


SPECIAL DANGER 
Mr. Hollander sees special danger to the 


civil service in the one-package deal which 
combines the administration's political ap- 
pointmen ts with civil service. This is per- 


sonified by Chairman Philip Young of the 
Civil Service Commission who is also on the 
White House staff as adviser on personnel. 
This places an almost irresistible political 
squeeze on the man whose avowed intention 
js to fight for merit and fitness as the sole 
prerequisites for a Federal Job. 

Mr. Hollander acknowledges that gen- 
uinely confidential and policymaking jobs— 
perhaps about 1,000 in all—should fall out- 


side civil service. But, aside from these 
obvious exceptions, he says the merit sys- 
tem should be extended in the interest of 
more efficient Government, 

He calls for: 

A new, realistic approach to compensa- 
tion, with salary rates which attract and 


then hold the most competent employees. 


A health insurance program for Federal 
personnel, to keep pace with progressive 
practice in business and industry. 

A central personnel agency in the Civil 
Service Commission with overall responsi- 


bility for formulating and supervising Fed- 
eral personnel policies. 

Laws and regulations against use of mili- 
tary personnel in civilian positions. 

Finally 


a far-reaching revision of Federal 
promotion policies with greater advancement 
and incentives as well as the reduction of 
dead-end jobs in all categories of employ- 
ment, 


[From the Washington Star] 
THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Joseph Young) 
Hoover proposals: Legislation to carry out 


the main recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Federal Person- 
nel and Civil Service is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON, Democract, of New Jer- 
sey, and Senator CARLSON, Republican, of 
Kansas 

; The bills would abolish the present per- 
‘ormance rating system and set up a once- 
4-year report only on those employees whose 
work entitles them to promotion or com- 
Mendation, or whose unsatisfactory work 
Merits a warning or dismissal; establish a 


Li il-service system to fill top career 
jobs in Government; revise the Classifica- 
tion Act to reduce the number of grades, and 
‘uthorize the transfer of employees from 
! service to other Government merit 
systems without loss of status. 

_Veterans’ preference: In addition, Senator 
CARLSON, who is the top ranking minority 
x ember of the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
lee has sponsored two more Hoover group 
Proposals to limit veterans’ preference. 


won bill would require veterans to compete 
, “quai terms with nonveteran career em- 
—— who have 15 years or more of serv- 
ge reduction-in-force programs. The 
cn would limit veterans’ rights of appeal 

the Civil Service Commission on agency 


ac ; 
actions to the first 5 years that a veteran is 
n Government 


the ciy i 
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[From the Washington Sunday Star of July 
3, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Joseph Young) 
AUTHOR SEES POLITICS HURTING MERIT SYSTEM 


The Government’s merit system is grad- 
ually being undermined, a veteran observer of 
the Federal scene declares. 

Herbert Hollander, public relations di- 
rector of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees for more than 25 years, has writ- 
ten a new book Crisis in the Civil Service 
(Current Issues Publishers, Inc., $2.75), in 
which he calls for concerted action to stop 
“the rising tide of spoilsmanship.” 

The book is certain to stir lively discus- 
sion and will be read avidly by those in- 
terested in civil service. 

Here are some excerpts from Mr. Hollan- 
der’s book: 

“The merit system in the Federal service 
is facing a crisis. Through the years, by 
dint of prodigious effort, the percentage of 
Federal positions subject to patronage ap- 
pointment—to the spoils system—was stead- 
ily reduced. Today that trend is being re- 
versed and the undermining of the merit 
principle goes forward on a much larger 
scale than is generally recognized and by 
various means. The need for a new effort 
to combat the rising tide of spoilsmanship 
can not be doubted. 

“The pressure for Federal jobs to be dis- 
pensed as political spoils remains a con- 
stant threat to the integrity of the career 
civil service. 

“The Civil Service Commission, tradition- 
ally in the forefront of efforts to extend the 
merit system, has lent itself to stratagems 
designed to give an aura of respectability 
and plausibility to the removal of positions 
from the competitive service.” 

Morale: “Much more is involved than the 
substantial numbers of positions which al- 
ready have been removed from the merit 
system directly and the scores of thousands 
of others now subject to an elaborate politi- 
cal clearance procedure. 


“The effect upon the efficiency and the 
morale of the service is all-pervasive. 


“In department after department, in 
agency after agency, positions which for 
many years have been considered beyond 
spoils reach either have been removed from 
the career service or are receiving the eager 
attention of seekers after additional patron- 
age. 

“Inevitably this has adversely affected 
morale; but it has had even more tangible 
effects on recruitment and retention of 
highly competent, experienced, long-time 
career employees. Moreover, the whole situ- 
ation is influencing the decisions,of many 
qualified younger men and women with spe- 
cial training and abilities not to enter public 
service. 

“The serious national implications of this 
as well as other aspects of the whole problem 
cannot be overestimated, particularly in 
view of the immense responsibilities of the 
Federal service at this time.” 


Change urged: “The whole situation has 
been further clouded by the fact that for the 
first time the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission also is serving at the White 
House as the President’s staff adviser on 
personnel matters. Heretofore these two posi- 
tions have been, as they should be, separate 
and distinct. Their functions are only ap- 
parently identical; actually, it is anomalous 
for the head of the Civil Service Commission 
to function within the White House staff. 

“The change has not worked out well. The 
President has suffered from the lack of a full- 
time staff member able to function as did 
Mr. (William H.)} McReynolds, for example, 
during the Roosevelt administrations. More- 
over, the pressures which inevitably are 
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found at the White House should not prop- 
erly be placed upon the officer charged with 
administering the Federal Government's 
civil service system through the chairman- 
ship of the Commission. It may well be that 
the arrangement at first appeared to some 
to be a sound and logical one. Experience 
has conclusively proved otherwise. 

“The persistent removal of higher level 
positions will have the effect—already is 
having the effect—of placing a damper upon 
initiative, enterprise, and ambition. One 
of the greatest virtues of a genuine career 
service is that it affords employees far larger 
opportunities for advancement and thus 
stimulates them to higher efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

“The growing system of personal patron- 
age, even when it is pursued by the most 
patriotic administrators with the best of mo- 
tives, is contrary to sound public policy. In 
addition to its many other faults, it creates a 
class of employees who have come into the 
service through the influence of certain in- 
dividuals to whom they owe their appoint- 
ments and their tenure and to whom they 
are, in an important sense, primarily in- 
debted. They have come into the service 
without regard to civil service; frequently 
they have little respect for civil-service re- 
quirements as a whole. The situation is es- 
sentially unhealthy, and it leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that notwithstanding stren- 
uous attempts to rationalization, there is no 
such thing as a good spoils system. * * *” 

Public service impaired: “In contrast to 
other times all citizens now are directly and 
intimately concerned with the functioning 
of the Federal Government every day and 
in many ways. The problems of administra- 
tion have an immediacy and an urgency for 
each individual in the Nation which would 
not have seemed possible even in the rela- 
tively recent past. Today there is nothing 
academic about these problems, for upon 
their sound solution depends, quite directly, 
the well-being of all. 

“Actions inimical to the merit system in 
the Federal service thus affect the whole peo- 
ple. Whether in Federal laboratory or office, 
in forest or on conservation project, in any 
one of the literally thousands of adminis- 
trative, technical, scientific, professional, 
and crafts categories, the way Federal em- 
ployees are recruited and trained, and the 
climate of public opinion in which they car- 
ry out their assignments, all are matters of 
vital and continuing concern to every Amer- 
ican. No one now is remote from the prac- 
tical, day-by-day working problems of 
Government. 

“The United States can no longer entrust 
the thousand and one functions of Govern- 
ment to persons whose selection has been 
decisively influenced by political considera- 
tions. Beyond the limits of strictly policy- 
making and confidential posts, all Federal 
positions, without exception, should be in- 
cluded within the competitive service. 

“Until that has been accomplished, until 
the American people make it abundantly 
plain that they will accept no compromises 
which tend to weaken rather than strength- 
en the career service, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be the fully effective instru- 
mentality which these times so urgently 
demanuw. 

“Both political parties for more than 80 
years have pledged complete belief in and 
unswerving support for the merit system in 
Federal employment. 

“The time is long overdue for redemption 
of those pledges in full.” 





[From the Government Standard of 
July 1, 1955] 


BasEpD ON Hoover REPORT—NEW BILLS 
INTRODUCED 


Legislation to carry out the principal rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
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task force on Federal personne! and civil 
service has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator FrRaNK CARLSON, Republican, of 
Kansas, and in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey. 

Both legislators introduced identical bills 
calling for a revision of the Classification Act 
to reduce the number of grades, a simplified 
performance rating system, establishment 
of a senior civil service to fill the top career 
jobs in Government, and authorizing the 
transfer of employees from the civil service 
to other Government merit systems without 
loss of status. 

In addition, Senator CarRLson introduced 
two bills relating to veterans preference 
appeals and reduction in force priorities. 


NO HEARING SET 


With Congress moving toward adjourn- 
ment, there is little likelihood that hearings 
will be held during this session. However, 
several of the bills may become live issues 
during the 2d session of the 84th Congress 
next year. 

S. 2332 and H. R. 6546 would direct the 
Civil Service Commission to consolidate 
grades GS-1 through GS-6 into three new 
grades, to be designated GS-1, GS-2, and 
GS-3. Grades GS—7 through GS-11 would be 
combined into GS-4, 5, and 6. New pay 
rates would be set within the range of pay 
now covered by the first 11 grades. Em- 
ployees would be protected against a loss 
in pay. 

PERFORMANCE RATINGS 

The performance rating proposals (S. 2334 
and H. R. 6547) carry out the Hoover Com- 
mission proposal that written performance 
rating be abolished except for employees who, 
in the judgment of the supervisor, should 
be considered for advancement, deserve spe- 
cial awards, should be assigned to other 
work, should be denied a within-grade raise 
or should be dismissed. A single appeal 
against unfavorable action is provided be- 
fore a board of review established by the 
Civil Service Commission for each depart- 
ment. 

Most controversial of all are two bills in- 
troduced by Senator CaRLson. One (S. 2335) 
would limit the right of appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission under the Veterans’ 
Preference Act to the first 5 years that a vet- 
eran is in the Federal civil service. 

The other bill (S. 2336) would greatly re- 
duce the advantage held by veterans in re- 
duction-in-force priority. It would also 
eliminate the bumping system. 

Similar proposals have been made from 
time to time in recent years, but Congress 
has consistently rejected moves to weaken 
veterans’ preference. 


Dairy Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following two 
excerpts from the May 18, 1955, Dairy 
Record: 

A POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

Perhaps it was because so much was ex- 
pected by so many individuals that the de- 
generation of the much-publicized Minne- 
sota-New York governors’ conference into a 
cheap political bally-hoo has created so 
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mruch bitterness among dairy people in Gov- 
ernor Freeman’s home State and in the Mid- 
west. 

If the statement issued from Senator 
HUMPHREY 's Office is any criterion, the Minne- 
sota Governor and Senator HUMPHREY not 
only joined in attempting to foist the blame 
for the shortcomings of the Federal milk 
marketing orders upon an administration 
activity which isn’t even germane to the 
discussion, but they proved singularly inept 
in matching wits with the two New York 
politicians. The Minnesotans gained no 
concessions and the New Yorkers, in a sep- 
arate statement saw to it that the people of 
their State would not get any false im- 
pressions that they had yielded one jot. 

Because Senator LEHMAN is a veteran of 
the milk order wars and Governor Harriman 
of New York was probably well coached, 
Midwest dairymen might be indulgent of the 
failure of Senator HUMPHREY and Governor 
Freeman, since they are obviously babes in 
the woods in tackling this complex subject— 
or at least the criticism would be limited to 
their failure to get a little expert advice—had 
they refrained from insulting the intelli- 
gence of the dairymen of Minnesota and 
the Midwest by trying to convert the occa- 
sion into a political rally. 

Because of the great interest in the sub- 
ject, we are publishing elsewhere in this issue 
the complete joint statement issued by Sen- 
ators Humphrey and Lehman and Gover- 
nors Harriman and Freeman. We are also 
publishing the statement issued separately 
by Senator LEHMAN and Governor Harriman. 

We call the attention of the reader particu- 
larly to the fact that the statement indicates 
that not only was no satisfactory solution of 
an admittedly vexatious problem reached, 
but there was an obvious attempt to hide 
that failure by launching an attack on the 
administration. 

“We are agreed that producers have all 
been unfairly hit by the extent to which the 
present administration reduced dairy price 
supports * * *,” says the statement, in part. 
What has that to do with the operation of 
the Federal milk market orders? 

“We are agreed that the machinery of 
State government is inadequate to help the 
dairy producers absorb the multifold and 
contagious effects of the cut in dairy price 
supports,” it continues. And what has that 
to do with Federal milk market orders? 

To continue this discussion is futile. Un- 
less Governor Freeman can come up with 
some better approach, the Minnesota Legis- 
lature may as well resign itself to an accept- 
ance of the fact that the $30,000 which it ap- 
propriated to circumvent the evils of the 
orders, as administered, is money poured 
down arathole. The Minnesota dairy indus- 
try isn’t going to take kindly to the idea that 
it should be used in building a political 
career. 

As for us, we had no illusions that the con- 
ference would solve the problem, but we 
didn’t think that it would sink to the low 
level that it reached. As indicated, we sus- 
pect that the entire manufacturing milk in- 
dustry shares our disgust. 

NEw YORK-MINNESOTA OFFICIALS’ STATEMENT 
DRAWS FIRE 


Because of the widespread interest in and 
the criticism arising from the issuance of 
the joint statement following the conference 
in Washington of Gov. Averell Harriman and 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, Of New York. 
and Gov. Orville Freeman and Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY, Of Minnesota, that state- 
ment is here published in complete text. 

lso appended is a separate statement of 
Governor Harriman and Senator LEHMAN: 

The statements follow: 

“Because we share a mutual concern over 
the serious economic difficulties confronting 
dairy producers in our respective States, we 
have met today to consider what can be done 
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to improve existing conditions ang Protect 
this vital segment of our agricultura] econ. 
omy from further decline in earning power 

“Many States share our concern anq our 
problems. Because Minnesota is one of the 
major producers of manufactured milk prod. 
ucts, and New York one of the larger pro. 
ducers of fluid milk, we felt it would be bene. 
ficial to exchange ideas and see what coms 
mon grounds could be developed for better. 
ing the future economic outlook for all dairy 
producers, ' 

BLAMES ADMINISTRATION 


“We are agreed that producers have all 
been unfairly hit by the extent to which tha 
present administration reduced dairy price 
supports in one blow a year ago. We are 
agreed that the machinery of State govern. 
ment is inadequate to help the dairy pro. 
ducers absorb the multifold and contagious 
effects of the cut in dairy price supports 

“We believe the scope and extent of the 
dairy problem should be brought to the at- 
tention of Congress for such remedial action 
as is called for. The Congress would be 
in a better position to understand the seri. 
ousness of dairy problems if studies and 
hearings were conducted in the dairy-pro. 
ducing areas themselves. Therefore, we fee) 
that the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
or a subcommittee thereof, should undertake 
such an inquiry embracing the economic 
plight of dairymen, and alternative methods 
of alleviating such conditions. 

“We feel that better economic protection 
must be provided for the dairy industry 
which is so essential to the American econ- 
omy and so economically important in terms 
of total agricultural income. 


WOULD FORM COMMITTEE 


“We recognize the need for exploring all ¥ 
possible ways and means of achieving such 
inmyproved economic opportunities for dairy- 
ing, including alternate price-support meth- 
ods, improved marketing procedures and 
methods, and organized efforts to stimulate 
consumption. We recognize that differences 
in problems of different geographic areas 
add to the complexity of seeking sound solu- 
tions for some of our dairy producers’ difi- 
culties, and feel it is important to work 
toward better understanding between dairy 
leaders of such areas so that each may be- 
come more familiar with the problems of 
their fellow dairy farmers in other areas. 

“Toward that end, we propose continuing 
joint consultations extended to a producer 
level, through appointment of dairy pro- 
ducer advisory committees to work with our 
Commissioners of Agriculture, so that our 
respective States may provide leadership to- 
ward a more constructive Federal approaca 
to dairy problems. We invite other inter- 
ested dairy States to join us, through estab- 
lishment of similar advisory committees 
work together toward an improved dairy 
program.—Governor Averell Harriman, Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman, New York; Governo 
Orville L. Freeman, Senator Hubert H. Hum 
phrey, Minnesota.” 


Lectured by Rich Uncle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it {s my 
hope that Members of Congress will 
read this informative article by M". 
Constantine Brown. It is pleasing to me 
that Mr. Brown relates the contribution 
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in Korea of our proven ally, Turkey. I 
believe they sent 40,000 troops to Korea, 
whereas Tito sat that conflict out. Why 
do we treat Turkey, our proven ally, with 
disdain while we act like a social climber 
toward Tito, who accepts our largesse 
with his tongue in his cheek and then 
bows gracefully to his Kremlin mentors 
who will soon at Moscow fete and soak 
him in vodka and caviar? Under leave 
eyanted, I wish to insert this article in 
the RECORD: 
LecTURED BY RicH UNCLE—TuURKEY, IN SERI- 
ous FINANCIAL TROUBLE, Gets ONLY 10 
PERCENT OF LOAN SOUGHT IN UNITED STATES 


Turkey, our stanchest and most reliable 
ally, is in serious financial trouble. Not only 
is its budget unbalanced—a situation by no 
means unfamiliar to us—but it cannot meet 
its payments abroad. 

Turkey has serious inflation. Its pound, 
officially pegged at 2.85 to the dollar, sells in 
the black market in Istanbul at between 8 
and 9 and at an even lower rate in Switzer- 
land 

The Turkish Government had asked Wash- 
ington for a loan of $300 million. After 
many months of discussion it was granted 
10 percent of the amount. And rich Uncle 
Sam lectured his Turkish nephew that he 
has not been careful in handling his finances 
and that a number of tax resources, such as 
the prosperous farmers, have not been suffi- 
ciently tapped. 

The nephew replied that he is spending 
much more than America’s other proteges for 
military preparedness and is maintaining a 
combat force ready for action considerably 
larger than that of any other individual 
member of the NATO. This remarkable mil- 
itary force can be considered by America 
actually as a United States army because of 
its willingness to fight wherever necessary. 

Turkey also pointed out that it has to pay 
sizable amounts (for that impoverished gov- 
ernment) as pensions to families of thou- 
sands of casualties in the Korean war. 

Our officials recognize the heavy burdens 
on the Ankara treasury but continue to 


maintain that it has husbanded its resources 
poorly and heeded none of the fatherly coun- 
sels of the FOA representatives. 


It is very true the Turks have not been 
careful housekeepers. But neither have the 
French whose taxation system may be mod- 
ern but whose collections are even more spo- 
radic and “political” than in Turkey. Yet 
we have never denied anything to Our French 
allles—who are far less cooperative in the 
international military and political fields. 
Last year we helped the French in Indochina 
alone to the tune of $1 billion. Most of 
that amount went down the drain. 

Only a few days ago Congress authorized 
e expenditure of $3.2 billion for foreign 
military and economic assistance. For high 
policy reasons and against their better judg- 
ment the Senate and House approved about 
$150 million in economic assistance to India 
‘ud Yugoslavia. The heads of both repub- 
li Messrs. Nehru and Tito, are definitely 
cuddling up to Moscow and have endorsed 
unreservedly the Kremlin's foreign policies 
aimed against us. Many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives declared privately that they held 

ir noses when they voted for those author- 
zation, But they fell into line so as 

' to cause trouble to the administration 
in its handling of foreign affairs. 

The stand taken by the White House 
and State Department is that we must give 
Wholeheartedly to everybody, regardless of 
What the present policies of the govern- 
ments of the needy nations may be. By 
the same token, it is not impossible (the 
matter is now being discussed in middle 
echelons in the administration) to see a re- 
quest that we send wheat from our vast sur- 
buses to the Chinese Communists. The 


+} 
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argument is that the helpless people them- 
selves must not be punished because of their 
governments. 

The Turks are not asking the United 
States for a “grant” or a loan without in- 
terest repayable at some uncertain distant 
time. They have presented sheets of facts 
and figures which, they maintain, should 
amply prove they want only an accommoda- 
tion ioan and will repay it with interest. 

The past demonstrates that the Ankara 
government means what it says. It paid to 
the last cent in gold the old Ottoman debt— 
the vast amount borrowed and spent by the 
corrupt and inefficient sultans on their own 
luxuries. The republic which replaced the 
sultanate could have easily reneged on these 
loans as did, for instance, the Communists 
after the overthrow of the czars. Yet Ankara 
assumed the obligations of the old regime. 
It appears that the Turkish Government's 
pleas were ignored in Washington when a 
paltry $30 million was offered to meet the 
present situation. 

On repeated occasions Government spokes- 
men have told Members of Congress when 
they pressed for further billions for foreign 
nations: ‘‘No country can be militarily sound 
while it is in economic difficulties.” That 
applies today more than ever in regard to 
America’s outpost in the Near East right on 
the borders of our potential enemy, the 
U. S. S. R. Turkey spends more than 60 
percent of its budget on military prepared- 
ness to keep ready for action 21 combat 
divisions and a small but effective air force. 

It is conceivable, say some American mili- 
tary observers who are impressed with the 
value of the Turkish Army, that in order 
to solve its financial problems the Ankara 
government may be compelled to cut down 
its military forces. And this would be a blow 
not only to the NATO’s security in the area 
but also to America’s influence in the whole 
Near and Middle East. It would be said 
that the Turks, America’s loyal and unflinch- 
ing allies, to whom neutralism is completely 
unknown, have been abandoned by the 
United States. 





July Fourth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BCSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
unmistakable trend in our great country 
to play down patriotism to things strictly 
American—the trend has been to inter- 
nationalism. In my opinion, it is time to 
study our history, thoroughly analyze the 
precepts upon which the United States 
was founded. We will see that what was 
true in 1776 is true today. Our fore- 
fathers recognized the dangers of foreign 
entanglements, and these dangers are 
just as great today, 1955. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from the July 4, 1955, 
editions of the New York Daily Mirror 
and the New York Daily News which I 
believe will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of July 4, 
1955] 
JULY FOURTH 

The Fourth of July used to be called Inde- 
pendence Day. That was in memory of the 
Revolutionary War, when the Thirteen Colo- 
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nies freed themselves by bloodshed from 
Great Britain. 

Today we celebrate the Fourth of July as 
the birthday of our Nation. In the place of 
our memory of the Revolutionary War is the 
memory of the philosophic Declaration of 
Independence, the statement of the prin- 
ciples of life upon which our Nation is 
founded. 

In an era of intensive nationalism, when 
every country in Europe, Asia, and Africa is 
stressing nationalism, is proclaiming its sig- 
nificance as a people, a trend toward inter- 
nationalism has developed in the United 
States, a trend that has been costly to our 
country. This has not beén accidental. 
Throughout our two wars, tremendous prop- 
agandas were set forth by our Government 
and by private agencies to stimulate love for 
our allies and to play down American na- 
tionalism and American patriotism. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY 


While these efforts have been effective, 
they have not been sufficiently effective to 
influence enough of our people to deaden 
love of country. George Washington, Father 
of our Nation and one of the most brilliant 
minds that laid the foundation for our ex- 
istence, wrote, as early as 1794, to Gouver- 
neur Morris: 

“The affairs of this country cannot ga 
amiss. There are so many watchful guardi- 
ans of them, and such infallible guides, that 
one is at no loss for a director at every turn.” 

As we think of the birthday of our Na- 
tion, we cannot help but think of the leader 
of the men who established it, and in this 
era when internationalism is being so 
stressed by minds much more limited than 
his, it is important to recall the great words 
of his Farewell Address: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations is in extending our com- 
mercial relations to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements let them 
be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here 
let us stop.” 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


We have pursued a different course in re- 
cent years because we insist that times have 
changed since 1776 and that our people have 
grown more mature, more responsible, more 
obligated to the rest of the world. Yet as 
we look at our history, from 1776 to 1914 was 
the upbuilding period during which we peo- 
pled a continent, built an enormous indus- 
try, cultivated agriculture until it became a 
science and an art, and created a magnificent 
efficient society in freedom. 

Since 1914, we have become involved in 
world politics and every man is his own 
statesman. We have taken on an enormous 
burden of debt, our taxes have rocketed be- 
yond all reason, our Government has been 
expanded until one cannot avoid thinking of 
the complaints in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against George III: 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” 

It is because nationalism has been weak- 
ened that our people take to little interest in 
the preservation of the ideals and principles 
of the Founding Fathers. 

On this Fourth of July, the birthday of our 
Nation, let us dedicate ourselves to the high 
purposes which made us a distinct civiliza- 
tion. 





[From the New York Daily News of July 4, 
1955] 
No SADDLES ON OUR BACKS 

Some American history, appropriate to 
the day: 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted at Philadelphia, and 
the American Revolution (which had been 
simmering for months) became official. 
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Fifty years later—in the spring and early 
summer of 1826—it came over a lot of 
Americans that something special ought to 
be done in the way of celebrating the com- 
pletion of the Nation's first half-century of 
independence. 

Still living were 3 signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: ex-President Thomas 
Jefferson (who wrote most of it), ex-Presi- 
dent John Adams, and Charles Carroll. Al- 
so still alive were 2 other ex-Presidents: 
James Madison and James Monroe. 

The city of Washington invited all five 
of these eminent statesmen and patriots to 
be guests of honor at the national capital's 
July 4 celebration. 

None of the five was able to attend. All 
sent letters regretfully explaining why they 
couldn't get there. These letters, says the 
American Heritage magazine’s current 
(June) issue, “were happly phrased, and 
several contain sentiments worthy of re- 
membrance.” 

The Jefferson letter said that its author 
was ill at his Virginia home, Monticello (near 
Charlottesville), and deeply regretted that 
he couldn’t come to Washingtan to gather 
with the remnant of the Declaration’s 
signers, and rejoice with them “that our 
fellow citizens, after half a century of ex- 
perience and prosperity, continue to ap- 
prove the choice we made.” 

From that point, Jefferson’s letter took off 
into what seems to us some of the most strik- 
ing prose Jefferson ever wrote: 

“‘May it [the Declaration] be to the world, 
what I believe it will be (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all), the 
signal of arousing men to burst the chains, 
under which monkish ignorance and super- 
stition had persuaded them to bind them- 
selves, and to assume the blessings and secu- 
rity of self-government * * *. 

“The general spread of the light of science 
has already laid open to every view the pal- 
pable truth, that the mass of mankind has 
not been born with saddles on their backs, 
nor a favored few, booted and spurred, ready 
to ride them legitimately, by the grace of 
God. These are grounds of hope for others; 
for ourselves, let the annual return of this 
day |July 4] forever refresh our recollections 
of these rights, and an undiminished devo- 
tion to them.” 

By one of the most dramatic and melan- 
choly coincidences in American history, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams died on 
the same day—July 4, 1826—exactly 50 years 
after both had signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and thereby, with the other 
signers, taken their lives in their hands for 
the sake of their fellow Americans. 


REA Yardstick Protects Against Urban 


Profiteering as Well as Rural Profiteer- 
ing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks I include a sali- 
ent editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

THE VOICE OF PRIVATE MONOPOLY 


The private monopoly theory of utility 
operation is not dead. John Jirgal, head 
of the power section of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force on water resources and 
power, has reiterated it here in just about 
every conceivable application. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


To the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. Jirgal spoke against virtually every pub- 
lic interest in the resources of the country 
for the production of electric power. 

He spoke agiinst the preference clause 
which for 50 years has enabled public bodies 
to obtain a modest share of publicly gen- 
erated electric power though the lion’s share 
continues to go to privately owned utilities. 

He spoke against Government generation 
of electric power from atomic energy. 

He spoke against REA, praising the 
privately owned utilities’ record in rural 
electrification, but deceptively neglecting to 
say that they hardly started compiling it 
until forced by REA’s example. 

He spoke against low-cost public power, 
urging an increase in rates which by his own 
estimate would cost consumers throughout 
the Nation between $110 million and $130 
million a year immediately and, when pres- 
ent projects are completed, $400 million a 
year. 

He spoke against any federally generated 
power at all, which would leave the pri- 
vately owned power monopolies without 
either the example or the spur of public 
agencies showing what can be done. 

Views such as these are self-defeating be- 
cause they are so drastically out of tune with 
the times. The elementary fact which Mr. 
Jirgal overlooks is that these measures which 
he abhors came into existence because of a 
majority of the people of the United States 
wanted them. They continue in effect for 
the same reason. 

The people of the United States are not 
going to give up their interest in their re- 
sources of falling water, or in the resources 
of atomic fission. They are not going to 
give up their right to have these resources 
developed primarily for the public and not 
exclusively private benefit. 


The Permanent Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the text of an 
address delivered by the . Honorable 
Clare Boothe Luce, United States Am- 
bassador to Italy, at the Independence 
Day exercises at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
July 4. I commend this address to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


Ladies and gentlemen, today, in this his- 
toric Faneuil Hall, revered by all American 
patriots but especially beloved by Bostonians, 
we come together to commemorate the 179th 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

You may guess with what emotion, with 
what a mingled sense of pride and humble- 
ness I speak to you today, in this place, 
known throughout America as the Cradle of 
Liberty. 

I remember that well over two centuries 
ago, Peter Faneuil, a Huguenot refugee from 
the political and reliigous intolerance of an 
Old World king fled to Boston, that he pros- 
pered and was happy here, and that in grati- 
tude he gave this hall to his townsfolk for 
a market place. Before the last brick had 
been laid, Peter Faneuil died. His eulogy 
was delivered at the first annual town meet- 
ing by the master of the Boston Latin School, 
John Lovell. In concluding Lovell said, 
“What now remains, but my ardent wishes 
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* ¢ * that this hall may be ever sacred to 
the interests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, 
of honor, of liberty. * * * May liberty a). 
ways spread its joyful wings over this place, 
Liberty that opens men’s hearts to benefi- 
cence and gives the relish to those who enjoy 
the effects of it.’”’ 

And so it has been. Since that far-off 
day, the walls of Faneuil Hall have echoed 
to the eloquent voices and the heroic foot- 
steps of the greatest patriots in our history— 
Washnigton and Lafayette, Daniel Webster, 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips—who made 
his greatest antislavery speech here—are 
but a few. ” 

I, a daughter of New England, and a child 
of Connecticut, presume to share this hour 
here with you only because I know that 
it behooves your speaker to say nothing 
original, nothing startling, nothing new. 
Yet I feel that a moment of beauty, ever old 
and ever new, is achieved whenever we make 
a reaffirmation of our dedication to John 
Lovell’s ideals—truth, justice, loyalty, honor, 
liberty. Indeed, this reaffirmation is the 
prime duty of the glorious Fourth. 

Today historians are accustomed to say 
that what began in 1776 was not properly a 
“revolution” but rather a colonial rebellion. 
The word “revolution” (they say) connotes 
the idea of destroying an old order and estab- 
lishing a new order, after the fashion of 
what happened in the France of 1789 and in 
the Russia of 1917. 

Certainly, this is not what happened in 
the America of 1776. The proof of this as- 
sertion lies in the latter section of the 
Declaration of Independence. Few people 
listen carefully to the reading of this sec- 
tion—a lengthy legal indictment of George 
Ill asa “tyrant.” But this indictment makes 
it quite clear that the American colonial re- 
bellion was staged in the name not of a new 
order—but of an old order. It was staged 
in the name of that tradition of freedom 
and order whose repository was the British 
Constitution. It was the intention of the 
rebelling colonists to reestablish this old 
order and this venerable tradition by giving 
to their sustaining inner principles—which 
our Founding Fathers passionately believed 
to be external principles of justice under law 
and God—a newly vital political expression. 
Renovation, not innovation, was their pur- 
pose. To preserve and extend the political 
values of the past and the spiritual truths 
of Christianity, not to create new political 
values, or new spiritual truths, was thei! 
clearly seen and clearly stated objective. 

Our Founding Fathers took up arms to 
vindicate for themselves the _ traditional 
rights of Englishmen, guaranteed by long- 
standing laws. 

These rights were in substance the rights 
of the Christian citizen who, because he is 4 
Christian, knows his own personal dignity, 
and also knows the duty of society to a higher 
law, a law not made by earthly powers, but 
written by the Creator in the very nature ol 
man. 

The essential appeal made by the spokes- 
men of the American Revolution—most of 
them men trained in the common law of 
England—was to this tradition of a higher 
law, the law that they called “natural.” 

In this inviolable law they found the 
strong rocts of all the personal freedoms 
that they cherished and claimed. In this 
natural law they also found the sanction for 
the order of social life that they sought to 
establish on the American Continent. They 
fought for liberty indeed—for liberation from 
the yoke of a rule grown harsh and tyran- 
nical, and therefore ungodly. The Declara- 
tion of Independence makes this clear. But 
this historic document makes it equally clear 
that the freedom for which our forbears 
fought was not the illusory autonomy © 
the 18th century continental rationalist who 
fancied himself to be free from all law be- 
cause he had begun to fancy that man— 
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every individual man was & law unto him- 
self 

“rhe freedom of American society—so our 
Founding Fathers thought—was to be an 
ordered freedom, @ freedom under God and 
under the law. The rights of the Ameri- 
can citizen—so they likewise thought—were 
those rights which we call unalienable pre- 
cisely because man is not endowed with them 
py other men, but by Him who is the au- 
thor both of the individual man and of 
human society. 

This was the doctrine of the American 
Revolution. It was a conservative doctrine. 
But what it sought to conserve was an idea 
that is forever revolutionary. The idea that 
man can govern himself, under law. The 
Founding Fathers themselves were quite 
aware of the revolutionary character of this 
idea. Liberty and self-government, George 
Washington said, are “finally staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the American peo- 
ple.” That “grand scheme and design in 
providence,” John Adams called it. Lincoln 
who in his own day called our form of gov- 
ernment “the last best hope” of mankind, 
called the revolution “the germ which has 
vegetated and still is to grow and expand 
into the universal liberty of mankind.” Said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The office of America 
is to liberate.” Of the startling and bene- 
ficient results In human affairs that the doc- 
trine of the revolution could effect, every 
American President has been convineed. 
Every year of our history has committed us 
to the office, as Emerson Called it, of libera- 
tion achieved by the spreading of our revolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

If this be true, then we must not shrink 
when we are told that our future task, our 
great historic task, is to continue the Amer- 
ican Revolution, both by perfecting here in 
America and also by helping other peoples 
to establish the universal principles of lib- 
erty in their own homelands. For our con- 
cept ls universal—and applies to all man- 
kind. 

In this task, all mankind !Is our poten- 
tial ally. The desire for liberty is the eter- 
nal ferment in the affairs of men. The need 
for order is the eternal inner form that keeps 
this ferment from wasting itself in political 
turbulences that lead to bloody civil and 
international strife. 

Throughout the world today the human 
desire for freedom from ancient tyrannies, 
exploitations, injustices, and inequalities, is 
agitating peoples everywhere—especially co- 
lonial peoples. To help lead these peoples 
into the path toward true freedom, where- 
ever our leadership can be made effective 
by example, by aid, by wise diplomacy, is 
today the supreme challenge to our state- 
craft. 

The newly tyrannical colonialism that fol- 
lows in the wake of tyrannical Soviet im- 
perialism now threatens to engulf all of 
Asia as it has already engulfed great por- 
tions of Europe. It threatens to imprison 
behind the Iron Curtain more millions of 
people whose first hopes of liberty were 
‘irred long ago by the world encircling 
echoes of the voices that once reverberated 
in the rafters of Faneuil Hall. For they 
have seen, over the decades, these princi- 
ples attract here men from many lands in 
search of freedom. They have seen these 
principles create here the happiest, strong- 
est, richest, most productive Nation that 
civilization has ever known. 

_, -oday, however, the principles have grown 
Siurred in the minds of many—even un- 
Happily of many Americans, The beneficent 
efects, the material effects, prosperity, pro- 
ductivity, economic progress, are now pas- 
Sionately coveted by those who have too 
long been denied them by old tyrannies. 
Communism has falsely promised the world’s 
malcontents and dispossessed to achieve the 
hew effects rapidly, without the old prin- 
ciples. The falseness of the Communist 
Promise is now widely evident, but the power 
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which communism gained by false promises 
is still a brutal fact in our world. 

So today, in 1955, with the United States 
at the very apex of its power, the great 
drama of the American Revolution versus 
the Russian Revolution, the drama of free- 
dom and order under God versus slavery 
and final chaos under the Kremlin, is in- 
exorably moving to a climax. 

Yes, ours is a rich and prosperous and 
happy land. Nevertheless, one dark and 
terrible thought tortures every mind and 
constricts every heart. Can the United 
States continue the revolution it began? 
Can we strongly and respectfully press our 
universal concept of liberty under law upon 


the world? Can we even safeguard our 
Revolutionary heritage within cur own 
boundaries? Can we do all this—short of 
war? 


We know what that war would be like. 
Atomic weapons would make vast cities, 
such as this fair city of Boston, radio-active 
cemeteries. If, for want of vigilance, pre- 
paredness, or adequate military intelligence 
reports, we failed to apprise ourselves in 
advance of attack, an atomic Pearl Harbor 
launched by Russia could in a few short 
hours disrupt our organized national life. 
Twenty minutes after such an attack, Amer- 
ica would never again in our lifetime be 
as strong as it had been 20 minutes before. 
Unbearable and unbelievable though the 
very thought may be, we must face the 
possibility that such an onslaught might 
bring to an end our privileged prosperity, 
and leave us living, or at best surviving 
amidst the ruins—the ruins not only of 
our cities, but of the dreams for a free 
world that we have cherished for two cen- 
turies. 

Still more unbearable for the Christian 
conscience to contemplate is the idea that 
we ourselves should ever launch such a war. 
No; we will not, must not accept the idea 
that war is inevitable, or that only war can 
resolve this gigantic struggle between the 
freedom of men living under God in faith, 
and the order of men existing under tyrants 
in fear. 

What then? The temptation is great to 
avoid war by withdrawal from the struggle, 
by retirement into isolation, by appeasing. 
But we have resisted, and will resist that 
temptation. We know that America was 
not made by cowards. We know that free- 
dom is more precious than security. We 
know we will cease to be Americans if we 
cease trying to fulfill our historic destiny 
which is to lead the world towards those 
ideals of Liberty so often propounded here 
in Faneuil Hall. And this being s0, we 
know we have no choice but to make those 
efforts—with all their consequent sacrifices 
which alone have a chance to win victory 
with peace. 

Our first duty is the duty imposed on us 
by George Washington: eternal vigilance in 
the conduct of our military affairs. This 
means the willingness of every able-bodied 
man to serve his country when called, and 
of every citizen to pay for what is needed 
to keep us strong on land, on water, and 
in the skies. Our second duty is to sup- 
port, in unity a bold and yet cautious for- 
eign policy, activated by a generous and yet 
prudent diplomacy. And this means our 
willingness to be helpful and patient with 
our allies. Looking back, as we are today, 
for guidance from the great figures of our 
past, we can get it from Samuel Adams 
whose statute stands in the square before 
this hall. Said Samuel Adams, when the 
question of the conquest of little nations by 
great ones was raised in his day, “Let Con- 
gress study what measures may be taken 
in common with the European nations, 
that national differences may be settled and 
determined without the necessity of war, in 
which the world has too long been deluged 
to the disgrace of human reason and gov- 
ernment.” 
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If our peace diplomacy i: to succeed, such 
measures—cold_ war measures as we have 
come to call them—of mutual aid and as- 
sistance to our allies and to those seeking to 
maintain their independence from Russia, 
must be vigorously and generously pursued. 

Here, speaking as a diplomat—a member 
of America’s Foreign Service—I shall permit 
myself two reflections. 

First, I believe that no foreign policy can 
ever be stronger than the Foreign Service 
charged with putting it into effect. If the 
American people want a good Foreign Serv- 
ice, made up of the highest type of dedicated 
men and women, they must cease being un- 
generous and unduly critical toward their 
Foreign Service. They must begin to treat 
it with at least the affection and respect 
and generosity they show to other branches 
of their Government. 

Second, speaking specifically as your Am- 
bassador to Italy, in asking for patience and 
generosity with our allies, I make a special 
plea for the young Italian republic. Born 
only a decade ago, today it is still meeting 
enormous difficulties. There are the prob- 
lems created by its own lack of natural re- 
sources, by its understandable want of expe- 
rience with parliamentary democracy and a 
consequent factionalism, above all by the 
existence of millions of Italians who vote for 
the Communists. We must remember that 
these misguided millions are the very ex- 
amples of those whose right desires for a 
better and fuller life, have been wrongly 
channeled by the false prophets of the new 
Soviet order. These Italians want the wrong 
thing—for their own worldly as well as spirit- 
ual salvation when they want communism. 
But may God bless them, and help to guide 
them still, they want it for the right reason— 
they want to be free of the old economic 
tyrannies that denied them equality of op- 
portunity with othérs in their society. 

America, which has been built and 
strengthened my immigrants from many 
lands, knows what fine citizens most Italians 
make when they come to our land, and to our 
free cities like Boston. Many more will be 
coming to our shores in the next year. Let 
me say in passing that, all news stories to the 
contrary, I think I can assure you that as 
regards Italy at least, the President’s Refugee 
Relief Act will fulfill its provisions. By De- 
cember 1956, we shall have issued to Italians 
every one of the visas permitted to us under 
the law. 

The shining fact is that postwar Italy is 
emerging as a vibrant and dynamic nation, 
In spite of all its internal difficulties, it moves 
steadily forward to a sound recovery. And 
it continues firm in the framework of the 
great Western alliance. Above all, it has 
stayed true to its Christian heritage. If we 
ourselves do not fail Italy, Italy will not fail 
us, or the West. 

I shall conclude with one inspiriting 
thought. This time of supreme strain is an 
opportunity for new greatness. We have a 
rare heritage. We have unlimited spiritual 
resources on which to draw. Today, on our 
national birthday, we make newly vital con- 
tact with the treasures in our American 
tradition. Strengthened by a fresh sense of 
the inner meaning of our revolutionary past, 
we face the future with confidence. Our 
spirit and our resolution today are not other 
than those expressed by George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, and echoed anew by 
President Eisenhower when he said at Evans- 
ton, “Now is a time when great things must 
again be dared in faith. Let us dare again to 
dedicate our generation to the fairest dream 
mankind has ever known—the dream that 
moved us to found a Nation under God in 
freedom.” 

This dream is still fair. But today it ts 
broader. We do not cherish it for ourselves 
alone. We wish it realized in the wider world 
of a just and peaceful international commu- 
nity. Unto the task of this new realization 
let us pledge, as did our forbears, “Our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
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The Army Must Learn To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial appearing 
in the Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd.. Washington, D. C., a newsletter, 
dated June 28, 1955, regarding the state 
of the United States Army: 

Tue ARMY Must LEARN TO FIGHT 


The former Secretary of the Army, Robert 
Stevens, has returned to his textile business, 
and draws attention to the state of the 
United States Army, an important matter 
in this kind of a world. Mr. Stevens did a 
good job for the Army, as good a job as 
could be expected in view of the sad state 
into which the Army has fallen. 

The Army has taken the back seat in pub- 
lic regard among the services, largely be- 
cause of the tight-lipped, self-effacing peo- 
ple that have been running it. Not so, the 
exception, Douglas MacArthur, when he was 
in charge. But inevitably the Chiefs of 
Staff and the real brass of the Army carry 
the stoical service traditions of West Point 
through the years of their duties, never 
being aggressive so far as their civilian 
bosses are concerned, always silent when 
politicians are slashing budgets, never saucy 
to newspapermen, never asking for more 
than the necessities. 

The result has been that this country has 
never been prepared for war. The further 
result is that every young man in the coun- 
try has been taught to regard the Army as 
second-class service. 

In public regard, the Air Force comes 
first, the Navy with its elite corps of Marines 
second, and the Army a tail-dragging third. 

It is getting so that Army officers rarely 
wear their uniforms off duty, and the en- 
listed men wouldn’t wear them at all if they 
weren't required to. The menial tasks of 
housekeeping throughout the world are par- 
celled out to the Army. 

When a cut in funds is required, the Army 
always is first in line to get it. After the 
wars, the battle-stained colors of the regi- 
ments are put away, remembered only by 
the inarticulate heroes of a hundred actions 
and their companions in Valhalla. 

The military service as represented by the 
Army is an honored and glorious profes- 
sion. It is valued in every nation in the 
world but the United States. For the glory 
of the Army the guardsmen are stationed at 
Buckingham Palace. Millions of French- 
men thrill to the Sambre-et-Meuse. The 
Germans still keep sacrosanct the memory 
of those standards the Russians dragged 
along the streets in Red Square. 

But here, in a country whose liberties 
have rested upon the Army from the Con- 
cord Bridge to the Yalu, we have a shoddy, 
sloppy regard for our benefactors. 

The reason that Congress treats the Army 
with such little regard is that the Army 
never fights for itself on Capitol Hill. The 
engineers, it is true, get good treatment, but 
that is because they are charged with the 
rivers and harbors work which is so vital to 
many Congressmen. 

The infantry, flower of the Army and the 
Queen of Battles, gets the dirty end of the 
stick in United States peace, no matter how 
superb and heroic in United States wars. 

The way young men jump into the unl- 
forms of the more glamorous services in 
order to avoid being drafted into the Army 
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is a national scandal, and a reflection upon 
the way patriotism is cultivated in this 
country. 

The tragedy of the Army is that it has 
never learned the simple fact that it has to 
fight for itself in order to better fight for 
America. 


Resolutions Adopted by 35th Annual 
Encampment, Department of Kansas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the following resolutions which were 
among those adopted by the 35th annual 
encampment of the Department of Kan- 
sas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States in Wichita, Kans., on June 
3, 4, and 5, 1955. 

These resolutions do not necessarily 
express my views, but I feel it is of im- 
portance that the resolutions which I 
now present should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress: 

EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Whereas thousands of war veterans are 
returning to civilian life from the Armed 
Forces monthly; and 

Whereas many of these veterans are young, 
and had no gainful occupation prior to their 
entrance into the Armed Forces, and will re- 
quire the counseling and employment help 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service to ob- 
tain suitable employment: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the 35th annual encamp- 
ment of the Department of Kansas, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, in 
Wichita, Kans., June 3, 4, 5, 1955, urge the 
Congress to appropriate adequate funds to 
enable the Veterans’ Employment Service to 
fully assist veterans in their employment 
problems; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the national officers of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress from Kansas. 


VETERANS REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Whereas reemployment in his preservice 
job is the most important step in a veteran's 
adjustment to civilian life; and 

Whereas the Congress meant to provide 
such protection in the reemployment pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act; and 

Whereas The United States Supreme Court 
has just reaffirmed (Diehl yv. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad) that such veterans’ rights are 
governed by the reemployment statutes rath- 
er than by the Union contract; and 

Whereas the Kansas City regional office 
of the bureau of veterans’ reemployment 
rights, with just one field representative is 
responsible for the program in four States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri (with 
the other Regional offices similarly under- 
staffed), we are concerned, for the under- 
staffing of these offices causes considerable 
delay for those veterans who meet with diffi- 
culty in returning to their preservice job, in 
their readjustment to civilian life: There- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the Department of Kansas 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled at Wich. 
ita, Kans., June 3, 4, and 5, 1955, in its 35th 
annual encampment, urge upon the Congress 
that the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, United States Department of Labor 
be strengthened, by making sufficient funds 
available so the field representatives of the 
agency can be readily available to all veter- 
ans requiring reemployment rights assist. 
ance; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
made available to the Kansas Congressmen 
and Senators as well as to the national of- 
ficers of the VFW. 


FoR THE SAFETY OF THE UNITED STATES oF 
AMERICA 

Be it resolved by the Department of Kan- 
sas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That for the safety of the United 
States of America and the welfare of the 
people, we advocate: 

(a) Building and maintaining the most 
powerful offensive and defensive Air Force 
in the world, together with an adequate 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 

(b) Adoption of a system of universal 
military training; 

(c) Development of an effective civil-de- 
fense program; 

(d) Conservation of our natural resources: 

(e) Development of a strong merchant 
marine; 

(f) Enforcement of immigration laws: 

(g) Courageous and sustained action on all 
fronts against communism; 

(h) Continued support of the United Na- 
tions as an association of sovereign nations 
but opposing any and all efforts to convert it 
into some form of world government or At- 
lantic union; and 

(i) Opposition to admission of Red China 
to United Nations. 


HOME AND FARMHOUSE LOAN PROGRAM 


Be it resolved by the Department of Kan- 
sas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we— 

(a) Favor continuation of the direct home- 
loan program with increased appropriations 
to insure the availability of mortgage credit 
in rural areas; 

(b) Favor authorization of loans for farm 
housing to be guaranteed or insured under 
the same terms and conditions as apply to 
residential housing; 

(c) Oppose any increase in the present 4" 
percent interest rate on GI home loans and 
urge a return to the 4 percent rate as soon as 
the fiscal policy of the Federal Government 
and the availability of mortgage money in- 
sure adequate financing at the reduced rate; 
and 

(d) Oppose any transfer of functions of 
the VA home-ioan program to the FHA or 
any other Federal agency, either by legisla- 
tion or administrative action. 


The Reserve Forces Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 
Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
those Members of the House in deplor- 
ing the voice vote on H. R. 7000, the Re- 
serve forces bill, on Friday, July 1. 


If finally enacted into law, the lives 
of all young men will be changed, the 








n 
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way of American life will be vastly dif- 
ferent and universal military training 
will become a reality. 

The public certainly is entitled to have 
access tO & recorded vote on a measure 
of such far-reaching importance. 





An Interesting Survey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, I am pleased to include a report 
on the Bill of Rights survey conducted 
by the American government class of 
John Rogers High School in Spokane, 


Wash. : 
I feel that it is a most interesting re- 

port: 

Tue RoGERS HicH SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CLASS 
SURVEY ON THE BILL OF RIGHTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


(Conducted by students in the 2d and 5th 
neriod American Government classes during 
the first 3 weeks of April 1955. Student 
veneral chairman, Susan Weston; instructor, 
E. T. Becher; committee: Jackie Amsdem, 
Herb Bradshaw, Marilyn Carlson, Frances 
Cline, Virginia Dever, Dick Haag, Barbara 
Johnson, James Joirman, Judy Mayberry, 
Stanley Paul, Virginia Roberts, and Cora 
May Sanger.) 

The idea for the survey grew out of a 
tudy of the Constitution of the United 
States and a questioning of the students as 
to just what they knew about their rights 
inder the Constitution. Finding them- 

ives low on facts, a general curiosity arose 
sto what other people knew about it. This 
was later limited to just the Bill of Rights 
which is located in the first 10 amendments 

the Federal Constitution. 

In general, the following were the reasons 
or objectives for making the survey: 

1. To give the students themselves more 
knowledge. 

2,To educate the people in the com- 

ty and make them more aware of their 
in the Constitution. 
ro learn how effective teaching methods 
have been, 

4. To learn which rights seemed most im- 
portant to the public in varying degrees. 

°. To give students the opportunity to 
t the public. 
the process of making up the questions, 
tudents were compelled to become more 

ir with the entire list of their consti- 
nal rights. They were also faced with 
Problems in English composition. These 
seit verning students, through group ef- 
iced and conquered the problem of 
: the survey sheets clear and concise. 

a complete list required much 

and time and had to be redone 

ny times, 

Both American Government classes worked 
mpose and revise the questions to be 
‘ed. The age, educational, and occupa- 

froupings then were made. The age 
pings were two: over and under 21. The 

‘ucetional groupings were made as to grad- 
‘v€S Ol grade school, high school, and col- 
“se. There were eight general occupa- 

hal groups into which people were classi- 
ed: (1) Housewives, (2) students, (3) lab- 
(4) executives, (5) professional people, 


f 
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(6) white-collar workers, (7) servicemen, 
and (8) unemployed persons. 

After the survey sheets were completed, 
students participating were schooled in the 
proper method of conducting these inter- 
views. They practiced on students from 
other classes to get “on the spot” interviews 
from people who knew nothing about this 
project. Introducing themselves and identi- 
fying the survey was practiced in class until 
the students felt themselves ready to tackle 
the project on the outside. Six hundred 
survey sheets were distributed. Two hun- 
dred fifty-eight were completed and re- 
turned. 

Conclusions or evaluations of the survey: 

1. Amount of education was most impor- 
tant factor in knowing rights. 

2. Most people take the Bill of Rights for 
granted. 

3. Students enjoyed working with people 
outside of school. 

4. Most people interviewed were greatly 
interested. 

5. Of those interviewed, 93 percent defi- 
nitely believed that Americans have more 
freedom than people of other countries. 

6. Freedom of speech was named most 
often. 

7. The controversial fifth amendment was 
rated comparatively not important by those 
interviewed. 

An important result of this survey showed 
that education makes the most difference in 
the degree of awareness of the Bill of Rights. 
The students found that executives and pro- 
fessional people made the highest scores 
when asked to name the number of freedoms 
that are guaranteed them. Consistently, 
the more schooling the person had completed, 
the more he knew about the Government, 
the Constitution, and specificaliy, the Bill 
of Rights. The executives rated highest with 
11 and the professional people rated second 
with 8.3. The norm was 4.7. 

The students of these two Government 
classes found that most people take the Bill 
of Rights for granted. Only 1 in every 4 
actually knew where the freedom they enjoy 
every day were listed, namely in the first 10 
amendments. Most had only a vague idea 
of what they were and could not give many 
concrete examples of these freedoms. 

Some of the answers to the question 
“Where in the Constitution is the Bill of 
Rights located?” were: “In the appendix,” 
“after the preamble,” “in the Declaration of 
Independence,” “end of the third paragraph,” 
“back of Constitution,” and “the middle.” 

The students also found, when conduct- 
ing these interviews, that the people were 
greatly interested in the project. All were 
helpful in giving information and many 
asked for duplicate survey sheets in order to 
study the rights later. 

The survey showed that 93 percent of the 
people interviewed definitely believe that 
Americans have more freedom than people 
of other countries. Two percent of the people 
interviewed stated “no” to this question, an- 
other 2 percent were undecided, and 3 per- 
cent had no comment to this question. The 
answer most often given as a reason for 
Americans having greater freedom was the 
right to vote for the people they want in 
office, which is not in the Bill of Rights. 

Freedom of speech was unquestionably 
mentioned most with freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press running second and 
third respectively. The right named fourth 
most often was the right to a jury trial, and 
fifth was the right not to be tried twice for 
the same crime. A public trial, a speedy 
trial, and a counsel for defense ranked 6th, 
7th, and 8th while the controversial fifth 
amendment of not being forced to be a wit- 
ness against one self, came in a poor 9th. 
This was surprising to many of the students 
who worked on the survey. In the light of 
the recent senatorial investigations they ex- 
pected this one right to do better than ninth 
in importance. 
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The person to enumerate the most rights 
in the entire survey was a senior boy at Rog- 
ers (none of those interviewed were in the 
government classes) with 17 out of 26. Two 
of the professional people interviewed could 
list 16. 

One Marine, recently back from Korea, 
when interviewed said: 

“Certainly, Americans have more freedom. 
The people who don’t believe that should see 
what is going on in Korea. Here the secret 
police are for, not against, the people. We’re 
glad we have the FBI. Over there you're 
never sure just where you stand. 

“I never realized how glad I was to be an 
American until I could see the difference in 
the two countries. The ability of a person 
to move around and get a job when and 
where he wants to is the greatest freedom a 
person could have.” 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


Question 1: Do you think Americans have 
greater freedom than people of other coun- 
tries: 

1. Housewives (53 participating): 1 no 
comment, 1 undecided, 51 yes. 

2. Students (82 participating): 3 no, 2 no 
comment, 1 undecided, 76 yes. 

3. Laborers (47 participating): 3 no com- 
ment, 2 undecided, 42 yes. 

4. Executives (2 participating): 2 yes. 

5. Professional people (24 participating) : 
1 no, 23 yes. 

6. White-collar workers (37 participating) ; 
1 no, 2 undecided, 34 yes. 

7. Servicemen (3 participating): 3 yes. 

8. Unemployed persons (9 participating) ; 
1 no, 8 yes. 

Question 3: How many of the rights guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights can you name? 

Rights guaranteed by the Constitution: 
(1) religion; (2) speech; (3) press; (4) peti- 
tion government; (5) cannot be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; (6) no housing soldiers without con- 
sent; (7) search warrant required or pro- 
tection against unreasonable searches and 
seizures; (8) speedy trial; (9) Jury made up 
of peers or equals; (10) cannot be tried twice 
for same offense; (11) cannot be made to be a 
witness against yourself; (12) private prop- 
erty cannot be taken away without just com- 
pensation (eminent domain); (13) must be 
tried in locality where crime was committed; 
(14) council for defense; (15) jury trial; (16) 
no excessive bail; (17) subpena witnesses; 
(18) public trial; (19) no cruel and unusual 
punishment; (20) grand jury indictment; 
(21) confronted with the witnesses; (22) 
jury in civil cases; (23) no excessive fines; 
(24) habeas corpus (release if no hearing); 
(25) ex post facto (cannot be punished for 
an act when it was innocent when com- 
mitted); (26) peacefully assemble. 

Number of rights menticned (normal, 4.7): 
(1) Housewives, 3.9; (2) students, 4.7; (3) 
laborers, 4.3; (4) executives, 11; (5) profes- 
sional people, 8.5, (6) white-collar workers, 
4.2; (7) servicemen, 6; (8) unemployed per- 
sons, 4. 





Well Done, Mrs. Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Bedford Standard: 

WELL DONE, Mrs. ROGERS 


One of the Nation’s most distinguished 
legislators and a distaff pioneer in Con- 
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gress, Mrs. Eorrh Nourse Rocers has passed 
a notable milestone—completion of 3 dec- 
ades of service in the United States House 
of Representatives. 

It was 30 years ago yesterday that Mrs. 
Rocers of Lowell was elected Congresswoman 
from the Fifth Massachusetts District to 
fill a vacancy created by the death of her 
husband, John Jacob Rogers, who had rep- 
resented the district in Congress 13 years. 
She was the sixth woman to serve in Con- 
gress and the first from New England. 

A Republican, Mrs. RoGers has won well- 
deserved admiration from Congressmen of 
both parties as a competent lawmaker with 
an exceptionally keen understanding of na- 
tional and world issues. As a member and 
former chairman of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, she is recognized as an au- 
thority on veterans’ activities. She went 
overseas with the American Red Cross in 
World War I to help care for disabled veter- 
ans and later served as personal representa- 
tive of three Presidents (Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover) in Government hospitals caring 
for disabled veterans. 

Mrs. Rocers is the senior woman Member 
of Congress in length of service, and her 3 
decades in the House are topped by only 8 
of her 434 colleagues. Massachusetts now 
has the distinction of having two 30-year 
Representatives in the House, Mrs. RocGErs 
and GOP Floor Leader MarrTin of North At- 
tleboro. 

Among the many tributes to Mrs. Rocers 
were these especially appropriate words by 
Representative McCormack of Boston, Demo- 
cratic floor leader and Massachusetts’ senior 
Democrat in Congress. He lauded Mrs. Roc- 
ERS as “a great humanitarian, a great Ameri- 
can, and an outstanding legislator.” 

Representative Rocers has served her dis- 
trict, State and country well. Americans 
everywhere, regardless of section or party, 
will join in saying: “Congratulations, well 
done.” 


An Ohioan Grows in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as my Ohio 
colleagues know, the Clevelander, official 
publication of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, is carrying a series of inter- 
esting articles on prominent Cleveland 
people in Washington. These articles 
are written by the nationally known 
business writer, Larston D. Farrar, with 
whom I have been acquainted for many 
years. The most recent article was about 
our colleague on the other side of the 
Hill, Senator JoHN W. BrRICKER. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
carried in full in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp so that others 

ight have the pleasure of reading it. 

The article follows: 

AN OHIOAN GROWS IN WASHINGTON 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 


JOHN W. BrIcKER, Republican, of Ohio, now 
beginning the third year of his second term 
as United States Senator from Ohio, is the 
State’s senior legislative officia] in the na- 
tional halls of the people. He also is a very 
distinguished native son of Ohio, for his 
name increasingly is becoming known to 
men in every profession and on every con- 
tinent and he steadily has grown in wisdom 
and in national favor in recent years. 
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Senator Bricker is not a Clevelander by 
birth. He has never lived in Cleveland, in 
the sense of maintaining a residence there. 
But he is well-known to thousands of Cleve- 
landers personally and he regularly has in- 
creased the pluralities among Cleveland area 
voters in the various political races in which 
he has competed through the decades. 

For instance, when he first was elected 
Governor of Ohio in 1938, leading the Repub- 
lican ticket to victory, he lost out in Cleve- 
land itself, and in Akron, Youngstown, and 
other industrial centers. But his vote was 
heavier in 1940 and in 1942 and by the time 
he ran for the Senate in 1946, he was carry- 
ing Cleveland and surrounding areas by sub- 
stantial majorities. 

“I’m from Madison County—a farm near 
Mount Sterling, Ohio,” he tells interviewers 
laconically. “But I’ve been in Cleveland so 
many times it is as familiar to me as the 
Main Street of Mount Sterling. I’ve attended 
the annual Nisi Prius show, given by the 
members of the Cleveland bar, for years, 
and I have spoken at the City Club there on 
the Saturday before elections for so long 
I have got to thinking it is part of the quali- 
fications necessary to run for public office.” 

PROUD OF CLEVELAND 


The Senator says that he has observed the 
unparalleled industrial growth of Cleveland 
for decades with great pride. 

“But even more than its bustling growth,” 
he says, “Cleveland is associated in my 
mind—and in the mind of all who knew it— 
with civic pride. There is more civic en- 
thusiasm in Cleveland in the professions, 
among the industrialists, and among labor 
and other groups than in almost any large 
city with which I am familiar. The people of 
Cleveland work together for their own civic 
good. That is something of which they all 
can be proud, individually and collectively.” 

Senator Brickerr’s name—in the head- 
lines—most often these days is connected 
with his famous Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution, which would amend the Con- 
stitution so as to make inoperative any trea- 
ty, or executive agreement with other nations, 
that contravenes United States law. This 
controversial amendment almost was passed 
by the Senate during the Republican 83d 
Congress, and it has been the subject of 
widely publicized hearings in this Congress. 
It does not seem likely to pass this year, but 
most observers in Washington would agree 
that it yet will be taken up by the Senate 
and sooner or later may go to the people of 
the various States for ratification. 

“When he was an athletic director at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, in World War I, for the 329th 
Infantry, one of the boys of foreign extrac- 
tion called him ‘Johnny de Brick,’” one of 
his friends recalled recently. “Senator 
Bricker really is a brick. Many have said 
that he is like a stonewall—standing for all 
the verities and proving again, in his life, 
the value of straight thinking and straight 
shooting with the American people in a time 
of widespread political confusion. He par- 
ticularly is a ‘brick’ toward Ohio, which is 
never far from his thoughts.” 


A STUBBORN MAN 


The Senator always has been a stubborn 
man—stubborn on the side of what he be- 
lieves to be political righteousness. Years 
ago, as a member of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, he stubbornly refused to go 
along with the majority in setting a higher 
rate for gas in Columbus, the capital city. 
The Ohio State Supreme Court upheld him. 

Merely because some stand might prove 
popular temporarily—or unpopular—never 
has influenced him in standing for what he 
believes is right. He voted against the 
censure of Senator JoserPH R. McCarrny, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin, in spite of intense 
pressure from the executive branch, because 
he was familiar with the precedents of the 
Senate and believed that Senator McCartHuy 
had acted within these precedents, He also 
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continued to work for passage of the famoys 
Bricker amendment, relating to treaty power; 
in spite of the unremitting opposition of the 
White House. When JOHN Bricker sets his 
jaw, something besides him must give. Gen. 
erally, experience has shown, it is the people 
who change their minds—not JoHN Bricxra. 
He is guided by principles which, in jj; 
judgment, are unerring. 

Senator Bricker’s regimen of work { 
heavy, whether the Republicans on Capito} 
Hill are in the majority or minority. He 
gets to his office early, has won a reputa- 
tion for being at committee meetings on 
time and for staying through the hearings 
no matter how long-drawn-out they may 
be. He has cultivated his colleagues of both 
parties and has grown steadily in their esti- 
mation during more than 8 years in which 
he has served in the Senate. 

Chairmen of various committees know, 
without being told, that if they are taking 
up any project that impinges upon Ohio in 
any way, Senator BrIcKER is liable to be in 
attendance, whether he is a member of the 
particular committee or not. He won a rep. 
utation for watching out for the interests 
of the people of Ohio in his 30's, and, now 
that he is in his 60's, he is sticking to that 
task. 

The Senator maintains a pleasant and easy 
relationship with his fellow Ohian, Senator 
GEORGE BENDER, Republican, of Ohio, who 
was elected in 1954. 


“GEORGE and I have been friend: 
served in the Ohio Legislature,’ Senator 
BRICKER recalls. “He has a wonderful! lot o1 
experience in the House of Representatives 
here and his election to the Senate by the 
people was a well-deserved promotion. We 
get along extremely well.” 


LIKES PEOPLE 


The truth is, Senator Brickrr gets along 
with many different people, from all sections 
of the Nation, and from big cities and rural 
areas. He has a natural liking for people 
and feels easy and comfortable in all! kinds 
of company, particularly among those who, 
like himself, have an abiding interest in the 
welfare of the Nation and in legislation 
which affects the Nation. He has been de- 
bating since he was in high school and t 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp files bear mute 
ness to the manner in which he took t 
instructions given him by various teachers 

Senator Bricker has been termed “the 
master of the second wind” by some who 
have followed his ascending polit r 
The point out that when he tried to serve 
as a soldier in World War I, he was turned 
down because of a slow heart—his heart 
beats 55 times a minute instead of the more- 
normal 72 times. But he did not give 
He even went to the extreme of appeali 
his pastor to help him become ordain¢ 
a Christian Church minister in order 
qualify for a chaplain commission 
he could go overseas with the 329th I 
try, 82d Division. Even after he becar 
Army chaplain, he missed out on the I 
pean service and, instead, served ga 
among men at Camp Eustis, Va., during the 
worst siege of influenza in United 
history. 

In 1928, when he ran for attorney gent 
of Ohio on the Republican ticket, at 34 
came out second in a field of 6. Nothing 
daunted, he served on the public utile 
commission by appointment until he ran 
again for attorney general in 1932, when he 
won by a plurality of 10,008. In the same 
election, Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President as a Democrat by overwhelming 
vote and the Ohio Legislature went stroneé'y 
Democratic, as did the governorship and V!'- 
tually every State office. Only 6 Repub- 
licans were sent to Congress out of the States 
24 that year. 
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Again, when he ran against Gov. Martin 4 
Davey, in 1936, Mr. BrICKER was deleated. 
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But he ran again—on his second wind—in 
1938 and won handily. 

He tried for the Republican nomination 
for President in 1944. He lost, but was 
named to the second place on the ticket. 
There are many who believe that he will get 
his second wind in this respect, one of these 
days, and yet may be the Republican stand~- 
ard bearer for President of the United States. 

As most everyone in Ohio knows already, 
JouN BRICKER married Harriett Day, of Ur- 
pana, Ohio, in 1920, when he was just be- 


ginning his steady but unspectacular rise to 
political fame. They have one adopted son, 
Jack, in his twenties. 

Senator BrRIcKER has been immersed in po- 
litical activities for some 30 years. Unless 
some unforeseen circumstances intervene, he 


is Hable to be active—for Ohio and Cleve- 
land—for a good many years yet. He is not 
just growing older in Washington. He is 
growing there in every good way. Cleve- 
landers have every right to be proud of him, 
even those who did not agree with every 
facet of his thinking about national and 
international problems, 





What the Wheat Vote Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“What the Wheat Vote Means,” as it 
appeared in the Enid Morning News, 
Monday, June 27, 1955: 

WHAT THE WHEAT VOTE MEANS 


With an estimated 77.5 percent of the vot- 
ing wheat growers of the United States hav- 

x voted Saturday for continuation of the 
Government control-support program, the 
wheat areas now are assured a support price 
for next year of around $1.81. 

Although there was much grumbling be- 
fore the balloting, obviously many farmers 
finally decided that support at 76 percent 
of parity under the program was better for 
them than either 50 percent of parity or the 
open market price, had the control plan been 
junked. With so much controversy over a 
proper farm program, the vote was a demo- 
cratic way of at least partially pleasing the 
greatest number. 

But Saturday’s balloting leaves many 
things unsolved in the wheat puzzle. The 
Problem of huge surpluses remains. The 
fact that we can easily grow each year, even 
under the present allotments, enough wheat 
to more than feed ourselves remains. Like- 
Wise the fact that chances of marketing 
abroad huge surpluses, both present and 
those possible without an allotment pro- 


fram, are becoming slimmer each year. 
Wheat is being planted all over the globe 
now, in annually increasing acreage. 


Secretary Benson can take the vote as ap- 
Preciation of his courageous efforts to solve 
he wheat and other farm problems; as an 
€xpression of farmer confidence in his con- 
Unued efforts in this direction; and as an 


€xpression of belief in his promises to keep 


t 


Working on a still better plan. 

Another problem of the surplus which is 
coming to light is the fact that much of the 
srain in storage is inferior wheat, mixed 
“own to or below minimum grades permis- 
Sible under the support program, It is be- 


lieved one of the chief causes of our loss of 
‘elgn markets is disinclination of buyers 
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to take our wheat, much of it said to be fit 
only for stock or poultry feed. Some positive 
plan for tighter check on such wheat, and 
for putting it into the feed markets where 
it belongs is still called for. 

One factor in the allotment vote thinking, 
too, may have been a growing acceptance 
among farmers along with others that with- 
in limits, surplusés may be considered as 
necessary stockpiles against the possibilities 
of war. 

But whatever the immediate results or sig- 
nificance of Saturday’s wheat vote, Congress 
must realize there still is a farm problem; 
that there still is room for study and action 
to bring the farmers up to 100 percent par- 
ticipation in the good things of our boom- 
ing national economy. That in effect would 
be the full parity about which there has long 
been so much political talk, 





Nevadans Oppose H. R. 7072 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Nevadans 
are particularly attentive to what tran- 
spires here in Congress, but I believe a 
new degree of interest has been reached 
since the introduction of H. R. 7072. 

Seldom in my congressional experience 
have I received such a great number of 
telegrams and letters on a single meas- 
ure. And never have I received an ex- 
pression from my constituents that is 
100 percent in agreement—in his case 
deeply, strongly, thoroughly, and irre- 
vocably opposed to H. R. 7072 in its pres- 
ent form. 

Nevada needs highways. But we do 
not want them at the expense of Nevada 
industry. 

The ill-considered tax provisions of 
H. R. 7072—developed apparently with- 
out benefit of public hearing, without 
consultation of this body’s officially des- 
ignated taxation committee—would ruin 
businesses and destroy jobs that are an 
integral part of our western economy. 

This applies not just to our trucking 
and heavy duty equipment operators, al- 
though increases on typical line-haul 
operations in my State should H. R. 7072 
become law would amount to approxi- 
mately $200 per truck yearly. 

Our local bus lines, upon which we de- 
pend for much of our internal transpor- 
tation in Nevada, are already in finan- 
cial difficulties, and I am advised H. R. 
7072 would mean ruination. 

Our small mining firms, operating al- 
ready under great obstacles, would be 
greatly burdened as the added taxes in 
H. R. 7072 would probably absorb pres- 
ent profits. 

Small contractors in Nevada fear these 
proposed tax increases because it may 
eliminate them, as only large concerns 
can stand the capital outlays which 
would be required for tires on dirt- 
moving and similar construction equip- 
ment. 

For the Recorp I want to bring to your 
attention some of the typical messages I 
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have received in the past few days from 
the extremely concerned people of Ne- 
vada—typical messages which plainly 
show the anger and the fear with which 
H. R. 7072 is justifiably regarded in my 
State. They follow: 


RENO, NEv., July 5, 1955. 
Representative CLirron YOuNG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tax increase in proposed H. R. 7072 will be 
reflected heavily on cost of transporting cat- 
tle. In operation such as ours no justifica- 
tion for saddling trucking industry such 
heavy share of cost of highway program. 

GARIBALDI LIVESTOCK 
TRANSPORTATION, 
Au REPETTI. 





RENO, Nev., July 5, 1955. 
Congressman C.LirF YounG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We sincerely request that you vigorously 
oppose passage of H. R. 7072 as this increase 
tax structure is prohibitive. On behalf of 
the trucking industry throughout the 
United States. Thank you for your atten- 
tion. 

A. O. May, 
Secretary, Teamsters Union No. 533. 





Las VEGAs, NeEv., July 5, 1955. 
Representative CLIFTON YOUNG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Where will prices of hamburgers, milk, and 
other commodities go if motor transports 
have to double freight rates to realize fair 
profit. Conferences various groups consider 
H. R. 7072 immature thinking. Citizens’ 
pocketbooks unreasonably affected. 

DESERT DEVELOPMENT, INC., 
C. VAN PATTEN. 





Las Vecas, Nev., July 2, 1955. 
Representative CLIrronN YouNG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Financing proposals contained in H. R. 
7072 are fantastic. Urge you to do all in 
your power to prevent this sort of legisla- 
tion. 
WELLS & STEWART. 





Las VEGAS, NeEv., July 5, 1955. 
Representative CLIFTON YOUNG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Fantastic tax program H. R. 7072 will be 
most damaging to trucking concerns, auto- 
motive and allied industries, even to ulti- 
mate consumer of products. Primary inter- 
state roads now, others later. Next 12 years 
use automotive, gasoline, diesel, and rubber 
tax now being collected. 
LEMBKE, CLOUGH & KING, INC. 





RENO, NEv., July 1, 1955. 
Hon. CLIFTON YOouNG, 
Congressman for Nevada, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are in favor of the administration or 
Clay bill for a public highway system and 
feel that the Gore bill S. 1048, has many 
objectionable features as far as Nevada is 
concerned. Latest bill, H. R. 7072, has tax 
provisions which would be ruinous to min- 
ing industry, especially tax on diesel fuel and 
rubber. As bill is drawn, these taxes would 
apply whether or not vehicles are used on 
public roads. Rubber tax increases are as 
much as 1,000 percent on large size truck 
tires and 500 percent on tubes. Diesel fuel 
tax is increased 300 percent. Please do 
everything possible to defeat or greatly 
modify tax provisions of bill or mines in our 
State will suffer irreparable damage. 

GETCHELL MINE, INC. 


















































































































































Religious Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the Senator from 
Florida | Mr, SMATHERS F I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RecorD his remarks concerning a 
sermon delivered by Rev. John H. Halde- 
man, entitled “Religious Liberty,’ to- 
gether with the sermon referred to. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and sermon were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

It was my very great privilege to attend on 
July 3, the Sunday services at the Allapattah 
Baptist Church, the largest Baptist church 
in the South. 

At those services my very dear and able 
friend, Rev. John H. Haldeman, delivered a 
most enlightening and inspiring sermon en- 
titled “Religious Liberty.” Dr. Haldeman, 
who is vice president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, pointed out the relationship 
aud dependence which exist between politi- 
cal freedom and religious freedom. 

Because this sermon was delivered the 
day prior to the 179th birthday of our Re- 
public, it was indeed most timely. I was 
gratified that I was able to hear this mar- 
yelous talk and regretted that there were 
not more who could enjoy and be moved by 
it. Iam confident that Members of the Sen- 
ate’ will read this important speech with 
great profit and enjoyment and for that 
reason I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the Appendix of the RrecorpD. 


IN THE 





ReELicious LIBERTY 
(Sermon delivered by Dr. John H. Haldeman, 
pastor of the Allapattah Baptist Church 
and vice president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, Sunday, July 3, 1955) 


Liberty—soul liberty, political liberty—has 
challenged the deepest devotion of its de- 
votees through the ages. One of the most 
Militant battle signals in all history is the 
signal for liberty. This battle played a 
Major part in colonizing America and build- 
ing here a great Nation. It was the cause of 
Teligious liberty that ignited that magic 
movement—and swayed, solidified, and 
molded it into a mighty empire. This cause 
Was written in blood on the banners of revo- 


lutions, on the altars of martyrdom, in con- 
stitutions of government, and in struggle 
of churches so deeply that it awakened a 
hew consciousness in mankind. 

The cause of religious liberty has called 
forth orations of surpassing eloquence; its 
bewitching cause has led statesmen to enact 
laws which have blessed humanity; it has 


Eapirea the sweetest symphonies of music; 

it has caused a new sunrise for humanity; 

oh borne burdens too heavy for finite 
an, 


and breathed 


rayers burning with 
compassion oe & 


om n out of hearts throbbing for 
umanity’s highest good. Its followers are 
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too numerous to be recorded and too heroic 
to be forgotten. They have tasted the bitter 
dregs of damp dungeons, the hate and 
cruelty of the scaffold. ‘They have also 
sipped the sweetest amenities of life. 

America is a demonstration that a free 
nation cannot be stricken down as long as 
she is guarded by free churches. 

May we notice first, the principles; second, 
the protagonists; third, the propagation of 
religious liberty. 

I, THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1. One bedrock principle of religious lib- 
erty is freedom of conscience. 

Dr. Philip Schaff said, “Religious liberty 
is the natural, fundamental, and inalien- 
able right of every man. It is founded on 
the sacredness of conscience, which is the 
voice of God in man, and above the reach 
and control of human authority. There is 
@ law above all human laws. It is not writ- 
ten on parchment, and tables of stone, but 
on the heart of man by the finger of God— 
“We must obey God rather than man.’” 


God alone is the Author and Lord of con- 
science, and no power on earth has a right 
to impose itself between man and God. 
Liberty of conscience requires liberty of 
worship as its manifestation. 


Religious liberty goes much further than 
mere toleration. It rests upon the inalien- 
able right of every man. With us this is 
conviction, not a contrivance. To this end 
our forefathers have fought, suffered, bled 
and died that all persons, of all faiths, in all 
the world might be free to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience. We 
would say with one in another day—“I may 
not believe a word you utter, but I would go 
to the death for your right to say it.” Re- 
ligious liberty is more than a license. It is 
a God-given right. 

Dr. Philip Schaff said in 1889, “There is a 
wide difference in toleration and liberty. 
The one is a concession, the other is a right. 
The one is a matter of expediency, the other 
is a principle. The one is a gift of man, the 
other is the gift of God.” 


Dr. George W. Truett, whose clarion voice 
held thousands spellbound from the steps 
of the Capitol in Washington, and sounded 
a bugle call not only to Baptists but to all 
Christians everywhere, said: “It is the con- 
sistent and insistent contention of our Bap- 
tist people, always and everywhere, that re- 
ligion must be forever voluntary and unco- 
erced, and that. it is not the prerogative of 
any power, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to 
compel men to conform to any religious 
creed or form of worship or to pay taxes for 
the support of a religious organization to 
which they do not belong and in whose creed 
they do not believe. God wants free wor- 
shipers and no other kind.” 


Toleration is better than religious persecu- 
tion, which results from the union of church 
and state, but it is a thousand times less de- 
sirable than religious liberty, which stems 
from fundamental principles. 

2. Religious liberty rests also on the free- 
dom of choice. 


Freedom of choice would liberate all men 
everywhere from the thralldom and bondage 
of intolerance. Coercion will bind the minds 
of men with the shackles of slavery and sub- 
servience. Freedom of choice frees men 
from the corruptions of state churches. 
Where religious liberty is not found, spiritual 
thralldom is the rule. Here in America has 


been established the greatest haven of re- 
ligious liberty known to the world. 

. 3. Freedom of worship is another prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. 

Roger Williams established in Rhode Is- 
land the first government in the world where 
there was complete separation of church and 
state. Here for the first time in all time men 
had the opportunity to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 
Here soul liberty was guaranteed. Now mul- 
tiplied millions of many faiths enjoy this 
priceless privilege. This principle funda- 
mental and indispensable to man’s highest 
welfare, has spread, radiating its blessings 
in the earth. 

4. Religious liberty stems from the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the individual to read 
and interpret the Bible for himself. 

We believe the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the rule of faith. Our one creed is the 
Bible; not customs, not councils, not con- 
fessions, not ecclesiastical formulas, not tra- 
ditions, but the Bible. 

Not only is the Bible to us an unerring 
guide, an inviolable trust, but to us all men 
are to be absolutely free to read and inter- 
pret its message for themselves. We hold 
that for any man or group of men to arro- 
gate to themselves the sole right to interpret 
God’s Word is an arrogance, the stench of 
which reaches to high heaven. This is dic- 
tatorship in religion. This is the foulest 
form of dictatorship. This coercion set over 
against freedom. This is absolutism set over 
against individualism. Under such system 
religion becomes a slavery to forms, tradi- 
tions, and overlordship. Freedom to inter- 
pret the Bible for oneself breaks the para- 
lyzing spell of tradition and glorifies the 
individual. 


Il. THE PROTAGONISTS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Through the centuries, our forefathers 
have been the chief protagonists of religious 
liberty. Their belief that the Bible is the un- 
erring, infallible guide for men, their belief 
in the absolute right of the individual, in 
the lordship of Christ, and in the church as 
a complete democracy, had led them to pio- 
neer in, be the chief promoters of, and the 
true protagonists of, religious liberty. 

For the cause of religious liberty, our 
early fathers lived, suffered, bled, and died. 
Roger Williams was*banished. Henry Dun- 
ster was removed from the presidency of 
Harvard; John Clark was put in prison; Oba- 
diah Holmes was whipped on Boston Com- 
mon, for his adherence to and propagation 
of religious liberty. 

No pen can describe, no artist can paint, 
no speaker can tell the humiliation, the 
hardships, and the struggles of our early 
fathers in seeking to gain religious freedom 
for the world. 

Removed far from the scenes of conflict, 
and never having experienced intolerance in 
religion—it is not easy for us to appreciate 
the terrific struggle for and the high privi- 
lege of religious liberty. Many of us have 
become so soft and have so far forgotten 
what this priceless heritage cost those who 
purchased it for us, that we have come to 
acquiesce in anything that masquerades un- 
der the name of religion. We have, too many 
of us, become static on this vitally live issue, 
tepid and apathetic in our attitude. 

The rehearsal of a scene in a courtroom in 
Virginia should awaken us. Three minis- 
ters were arraigned before the bar of justice, 
indicted as disturbers of the peace. People 
thronged the courtroom. Patrick Henry was 
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the defending lawyer. He took the indict- 
ment from the officers of the law and made 
a plea which, for effective oratory, as well as 
for effect in getting the right decision, per- 
haps, has never been surpassed. When he 
reached his climax, he thrice reiterated the 
terrible offense of the three preachers. 
“These men, your honor, and gentlemen of 
the jury, are guilty of no less a crime than 
preaching the glorious gospel of the Son of 
God.” Then waving the indictment over his 
head, he shouted, “Great God! Great God! 
Great God! Indicted for preaching the gos- 
pel of the Son of God.” 

James Madison became the political apos- 
tle, backing and defending those of his day 
in their struggles for legislation granting the 
right of religious liberty. The British states- 
man, John Bright, asked Dr. Curry what dis- 
tinct contribution America had made to the 
science of government. Dr. Curry replied, 
“The doctrine of religious liberty.” Bright 
replied, “And that is a tremendous contribu- 
tion.” 


Ill. THE PROPAGATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1. The need: Liberty is never safe. 

Liberty, both civil and religious, must be 
propagated in order that it may be safe- 
guarded. Another has said, “Liberty can- 
not pause.” The principle of religious lib- 
erty must be held so dear, guarded so se- 
curely, and propagated so compassionately 
that its beauty may shine upon all the world. 
Our duty to propagate this blessing is obli- 


gatory. We must hold it as a trust inviolate. 
2. The means: All the forces of our 
churches, schools, organizations, papers, 


legislators—forces small and great should be 
harnessed to propagate this basic principle. 
Just as we cannot, must not, dare not, iso- 
late ourselves from the responsibility of this 
battered, bruised, bleeding, needy world— 
we must not shirk our task of propagating 
this fundamental principle. We cannot es- 
cape the needs of this bludgeoned world, 
nor can we evade its cry. We should make 
religious liberty the boon of all nations. 

The pace of progress is the fastest where 
people are the freest. Our task is not only 
to free the world from the shackles of politi- 
cal tyranny, but also to free the world from 
the heathenish shambles of religious intol- 
erance. 

3. The end: We should say today about 
religious liberty what George H. Lorimer said 
years ago about liberty, generally: “From 
her hands you must unfasten every shackle, 
from her wings you must unloose every band, 
from her feet you must remove every drag- 
ging chain. If she is faint, you must revive 
her; if she is weak, you must strengthen her; 
if she is maligned, you must vindicate her. 
To this you must enrich*her with knowledge, 
invigorate her with justice, and adorn her 
with beauty. Then from your side she will 
speed her way into ages you shall not see, 
and into lands you shall never tread, to bless 
them with her sublime philanthropy for- 
ever.” 

With Jesus we must declare: “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 





Steel Plot Gets Out of Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
some interesting reports are coming 
through with reference to what will 
result from the recent boost in steel 
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prices, and pointing to some of the back- 
stage handling which has taken place. 
A very interesting article appeared in 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, written by J. A. Livingston, in 
the column entitled “Business Outlook,” 
and under the heading “Steel Plot Gets 
Out of Hand.” If the facts related in the 
article are true, it is a very interesting 
discussion, and I think it is worthy of 
the attention of those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRpD. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 
STEEL PLOT GETS OUT OF HAND 


David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steel Workers, and John A. Stephens, vice 
president in charge of industrial relations at 
United States Steel Corp., are bad actors. 
They flubbed their parts. 

McDonald used the script written for 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers. And Stephens somehow got 
entangled with lines for John S. Bugas, vice 
president in charge of industrial relations 
at the Ford Motor Co. 

Bugas and Reuther were supposed to have 
a knockdown, dragout fight, and a strike. 
Reuther was demanding the guaranteed 
annual wage. To him it was a matter of 
principle. Bugas was saying, “No,” also as 
a matter of principle. 

One of the smartest labor-management 
consultants I know predoped the Ford-NAW 
settlement in this way: ‘“‘There’s got to be 
a strike. Bugas can’t yield on GAW until 
the Ford plants aredown. At the same time, 
Reuther can’t back down until his men are 
walking the streets. Then each can say, ‘I 
was forced to make concessions.’ ” 

To this expert, a strike was part of the 
face-saving hocus-pocus we have come to 
associate with labor-management relations, 
including the meetings in smoke-filled rooms 
until 3 a. m., the intemperate presettlement 
statements, the waiting reporters and pho= 
tographers, and -the final handshakes, smiles, 
and pats on backs. 

But steel was to be different. The leading 
characters were to agree—John A. Stephens, 
well-dressed, dapper, the complete opposite 
of the fist-using, hard-cursing steel baron 
of the turn of the century; McDonald, tall, 
smooth, white-haired, and fatherly, the be- 
nign negotiator, thoroughly unlike the 
rough-and-tumble, brass-knuckles unioneer 
of sit-down-strike days, though he was part 
of that epoch and those episodes. 

Of course, they’d argue. They'd issue 
statements of defiance. They’d have to prove 
their toughness, their mettle, their last- 
ditch fighting qualities. That’s ritual. 

But just before the midnight deadline, 
looking beaten down and_ brainwashed, 
they’d shake hands, pose for pictures, and 
sign. Union officials would triumphantly 
hoist McDonald to their shoulders. Hurray. 
Curtain. 

Why this certainty of a peaceful settic- 
ment in steel as contrasted with the equal 
certainty of a strike in autos? Because: 

1. McDonald is Reuther’s bitter rival in the 
American labor movement. He’s more con- 
servative in political outlook than Reuther. 
The steel industry is not averse to building 
him up as a countervailing power to Reuther. 

2. McDonald has enunciated a philosophy 
of “industrial cotrusteeship.” Union leaders 
are trustees for workers. Management is 
trustee for the stockholders. They have an 
obligation to try to get along in the com- 
mon interest of workers and shareholders. 
That philosophy is a lot more “simpatico” to 
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the steel companies than some of the eterna) 
conflict ideas expressed by more militar, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations Neadens 

In hazarding a guess that there'd os 
strike, Iron Age said: “The stee] companies 
want to get along with Mr. McDonald a 
have leaned over backward to do so.” 
Age went on to suggest that the industry 
would raise steel prices—$4.50 a ton, or chon 
5 percent. A strike threat would provide set. 
ting for a price boost. The public would 
pick up the tab—in relief. Anything’s pots, 
than a strike. \ 

But the script was so pat—everyone knew 
it so long in advance—that a strike threat 
wasn’t enough. McDonald and Stephens } d 
to have a war, not a Munich, to bring we 
another to his Knees, to legitimatize their 
concessions. 

McDonald required a wage boost (151; 
cents) which would compare well with 
Reuther’s 10 cents in wages and 10 cents 
in fringe benefits. He had to show union 
members he'd really forced Stephens to yp 
his original 10-cents-an-hour offer. Simi. 
larly, Stephens had to show he was unvielq. 
ing, until a strike actually choked off the 
steel industry’s profits. Then, of course, he 
had to agree. 

Then, the original script was back in 
force—handshakes, pictures, and cheers for 
McDonald. 

The leading characters altered the se. 
quence but didn’t change the text. They 
did it to convert the expected into drama 
and thus justify the happy ending—a wage 
boost for the steelworkers and a price boost 
for the industry. 


and 
Tron 


's better 





The Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
usanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] and issued 
on November 11, 1954, concerning the 
Dixon-Yates contract. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
or New MEXICO, MEMBER OF THE JOINT CoM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
I have just learned that the AEC 

Dixon-Yates have signed a contract, the 

terms of which I do not know. 

But I do know this: The fat is now in 
fire. I appeal to my colleagues on the J Int 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to the AEC, 
and to the President to let reason preva’ 


and 


+he 


and save AEC’s house before it is burned 
down. 

During the days of debate, headlines, and 
editorials about the Dixon-Yates a 


the real issues have become confused : 
started out as problem of supplying P' wet 
for the future needs of the Greater Mem] os 
area has been turned into a publ! ersus 
private power battle. Now fresh clarity » 
needed 

On Wednesday, a Washington n¢ 





»wspaper 


which is a member of a great chain 0! ee 
papers, published an editorial urgins - 
President to reject the Dixon-Yates contre®’ 
and call for competitive bids on 4 ee 
the Ab 


to furnish the power needed by 
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ve is a great newspaper, which has made 
Het mmendable fight for a better approach 
ac 


this problem, trying to clarify the situa- 
ze n “Yet even this editorial indicates a mis- 


ynderstanding of the problem with which we 
fronted. 
yer nee which has been presented to 
the Joint Committee clearly establishes the 
fact that the AEC does not need the power 
to be gé nerated in the Dixon-Yates plant. It 
nas firm commitments from TVA, EEI, and 
OVEC for all its power needs at Paducah and 
portsmouth. The TVA provides all its pres- 
ent needs at Oak Ridge and the only addi- 
tional power the AEC now has a need for is 
about 175,000 kilowatts for new facilities 
at Oak Ridge. The TVA can supply this. 
But if TVA cannot supply the added power, 
the way to get it is already clearly pointed 
to in the private power contracts with EEI 
and OVEC. These plants were built near 
the AEC plants which needed the power; 
they were built with private funds under 


private enterprise on contracts involving only 
the private companies and the AEC. No one 
else is involved in those contracts—neither 
TVA nor any municipality in the TVA area, 

Who is it then who needs Dixon-Yates 
power now? Clearly, it is the city of Mem- 
phis and its environs. We are dealing here 
with the problem of that area and of no 
other. The question, therefore, is what is 
the best way to prepare to meet the future 
power needs of the Memphis area. Now, 
every municipality in the United States has 
faced thi problem from time to time. Each 
city has worked it out for itself. What is 
there about the city of Memphis and its 
power requirements which results in this 
being a national problem occupying the time 
of the TVA, the AEC, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and the President himself? 

The Memphis area today obtains its power 
from the TVA. Some of its comes from TVA 
generating plants. Some of it is purchased 
by TVA from private electric generating 
companies outside the TVA area and is fed 
into the distribution system for the Mem- 
The decision of where to get its 
wer is a local decision for the 
Memphis area. In the past 20 years, TVA 
has been able to supply that area. The abil- 
ily of TVA to continue to meet the growing 
electric power needs of that area have been 
limited by the refusal of the Congress during 
the past 3 years to appropriate funds for the 
construction of additional steam generating 
facilities at Fulton, but that is a wholly 
separate fight. 

We need not confuse this issue. As mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy not concerned whether the 
Fulton steam plant should or should not be 
built. We are not concerned here with 
W 


phis area 
electric 


we are 


ether TVA should be expanded, con- 
1, or held at present levels. What we 
erned with is a problem involving a 
local area—Memphis—of getting power for 
U are And I say most intently that this 
notaing, I repeat, nothing to do with the 
Atomic Energy Commission or its power 
feas or with the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Tey. Solving the Memphis problem won't 
Single bomb; it won’t bring a single 
ume atom to the service of mankind. 
l it has to some extent—contam- 
Inate the AEC—an agency that should be, 
indeed must be, kept out of political fights. 
‘he Dixon-Yates contract must be rejected 

: © it is the wrong way to handle a local 
‘rea problem. ‘The supply of power to the 
area is a problem of that area. We 
had no evidence that that area has 
serious efforts to obtain commit- 
cover its power needs from other 

‘Ss. This is not a problem of the Fed- 
ed vernment or of the Congress. It isa 
oem before the people of the Memphis 


re i 
an Memphis area is a great and growing 
sitlal center, It is entirely able to deal 


j 
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with its own problems. Let the people of 
Memphis seek competitive bids for the sup- 
plying of their future power needs. If TVA 
can compete successfully, then TVA can be 
the supplier of this power. But if the TVA 
cannot compete successfully because the 
Congress has refused to allow it to expand 
by building the Fulton plant, then there are 
other means of getting electric power be- 
sides drawing on the public resources made 
available through the TVA. There are mu- 
nicipal bond issues, contracts with private 
power groups, and other mechanisms which 
I am sure are more familiar to the com- 
petent Government officials of the Memphis 
area than they are to me. 

Under no circumstances should we get, 
confused. This is a local problem which has 
no business being before us at all. President 
Eisenhower has stated that if anyone can 
offer a better solution to the supplying of 
the power needs of the Memphis area, he is 
ready to consider it. 

I therefore urge the President, the AEC, 
and the Joint Committee to have nothing 
more to do with this matter and to with- 
draw the Government signatures from the 
present contract. Let us then turn the prob- 
lem back to those to whom it really belongs. 
Let Memphis and TVA work out between 
themselves that local power supply problem. 

More importantly, let the Atomic Energy 
Commission put its time and talents into 
bombs and not bonanzas. 





The Search for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
certain that all Members of the Senate 
have endeavored to view the approach- 
ing four-power conference in Geneva 
with calm, yet cautious, contemplations. 
In the light of the history of the 
U.S. S. R., and with a full realization of 
the cunning of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, one could not do 
otherwise. 

In response to a number of inquiries 
from my constituents, I have attempted 
to summarize my own opinions in a 
newsletter entitled “The Search for 
Peace,” which, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe SEARCH FOR PEACE 
(A Weekly Newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, June 20, 1955.—To suggest 
that our country should not participate in 
the forthcoming meeting at the summit— 
if it can be called that—is hardly a popular 
view. Public opinion has crystallized a per- 
vading attitude, rightfully so, that every con- 
ceivable avenue of consideration in the 
search for lasting peace: should be fully ex- 
hausted before any overt action is even con- 
templated. 

With many of the unfortunate experiences 
of the Yalta and other conferences still 
fresh in memory, more especially as a con- 
sequence of the recent release of the Yalta 
papers, it can be reasonably assumed that 
our negotiations will reflect an enlightened 
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understanding of rapport with the Com- 
munists. Moreover, we must never close our 
eyes to the real motivations, objectives and 
treacheries of the international Communist 
conspiracy. The mistakes of the past most 
certainly must set the stage for any con- 
ference involving the extremely tenuous and 
complex problem of global peace. 

At this point, it would seem timely and 
pertinent to observe that, in the past 25 
years, the Soviet Union has been a party to 
52 international agreements, 50 of which 
they have blithely violated. ‘These have been 
the end result of some 3,400 meetings be- 
tween representatives of the United States 
and Russia since 1933. But, in seven or more 
years of discussions of more recent vintage, 
no semblance of accord has been reached 
on such major issues as the control of atomic 
weapons, the reunification of Germany, set- 
tlement of lease-lend, disarmament, and 
world peace. Unproductive though this rec- 
ord might be, it nonetheless must be the 
setting for the coming four-power meeting, 
and we would be more than naive—if not 
indeed asinine—to expect that another series 
of discussions will cause an immediate or 
early abridgement of deep-seated differences 
between antagonistic philosophies of life and 
government. 

Senator KNOWLAND last week, properly 
summarized the sentiments of many when 
he said, “I do not believe we are bankrupt in 
our negotiating power. On the contrary, I 
believe we have an opportunity to cause some 
grave concern to the Soviet world.” At Ge- 
neva, next month, the free world will be at 
another cross-road in history. Rather than 
peace at any price, the path to peace must 
be charted by a solid demonstration of honor 
and good will on the part of the Russians 
in conjunction with an unflinching willing- 
ness to remove from bondage the many en- 
slaved people now trapped in the shadow of 


the Iron Curtain. 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 





H. R. 7072, Excise Tax on Truck Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment on the proposal in H. R. 
7072 to increase the excise tax on truck 
tires to 900 percent. 

Both the truck-tire industry and the 
trucking industry are big and important 
industries in my district. Both have 
voiced strong support of the President’s 
highway program. The tire-manufac- 
turing industry in particular has been 
one of the sparkplugs in the good-roads 
movement since it was started in 1910. 

But both of these industries take vig- 
orous exception to the tax which would 
be levied against them by this highway- 
construction bill. They regard it as un- 
fair and grossly discriminatory. 

They contend, moreover, with com- 
pelling logic, that it would actually con- 
stitute a national sales tax—since the 
tax would be passed on—on every com- 
modity moved by truck and a special 
transportation tax on the millions of 
Americans who travel by bus. 

This Congress has promised to cut 


back the present high excise tax on tires 
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and tubes to prewar levels as soon as it 
can do so. A 900-percent increase in 
the levy at this time is unthinkable. 

A particularly odious feature of the 
money provisions of H. R. 7072 is that 
it would saddle upon one industry al- 
most the entire cost of financing a na- 
tional highway program that would be 
constructed for the benefit of every seg- 
ment of the American economy. 

Over and above the highly selective 
character of the levy and the burden 
that it would add to the users of all goods 
moved by truck, the tire people in my 
district object that the tax proposed 
would encourage tire use practices that 
would greatly increase highway safety 
hazards. In this connection, they be- 
lieve operators would be forced in com- 
petition with other carriers to recap tires 
beyond their safe life. ‘They believe that 
truck and bus tires would be operated 
beyond their true safe life. They feel 
quite sure that operators, either to mini- 
mize or avoid the tax, would resort to 
use of tires in smaller sizes and thus 
introduce a dangerous element of over- 
loading. 

A special hardship would be worked 
upon the small-business element of the 
tire industry. The investment of small 
dealers in new tire inventory would be 
tremendously increased at the expense 
of meager working capital. The pro- 
posed floor stock on existing inventories 
would involve a large and immediate 
capital outlay, sterilized until such time 
as that stock would move into retail sale. 

It is difficult to believe, but the truck 
tire tax proposed in H. R. 7072 would in 
the case of large truck-bus tires supplied 
as original equipment nearly equal the 
excise tax levied on the truck itself. The 
current excise tax amounts to 6.3 percent 
of the tire price. This bill would increase 
it to an average of 63 percent of the tire 
price, and would impose a tax on recaps 
and retreads averaging 84 percent of the 
price of the recap or retread itself. 

May I say, in conclusion, that highway 
truck and bus transportation would be 
forced to bear an enormous and dispro- 
portionate share of the cost of new high- 
ways under this proposal. These high- 
ways are for the use of the whole econ- 
omy, and revenues for them should be 
raised in a fair and equitable manner, 
not harmful to the public safety and 
without special injury to the small-busi- 
ness men in the trade or to the low in- 
come consumer who uses both the buses 
and goods moved by truck. 

The breakdown listed below will show 
the amount of tax now paid by various 
vehicles and also the amount of the pro- 
posed increase: 

Increase in gasoline tax from 2 cents per 
gallon to 3 cents per gallon. 

Increase in diesel fuel tax (for highway 
use) from 2 cents to 6 cents per gallon. 

Increase in truck and bus tire tax (size 8.50 
and above) from 5 cents per pound to 50 
cents per pound; and imposing a tax of 20 
cents per pound (total weight) on recapped 
and retreaded truck and bus tires. No in- 
crease in tax on smaller tires. 

Increase in tax on tubes for truck and bus 


tires from 9 cents per pound to 50 cents per 
pound. 


NY 


No increase in tax on smaller tubes. 
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Present 


tax plus Amount 
of in- 
proposed crease 
increase 
eS 
LIQHTWEIGHT PAS 
SENOER CAR 
Tax on— : 
ONT ies $157. 50 None 
Set of new tires_...- 4.40 None 
Set of new tubes... 1. 62 None 
PRUE Fa certniieame 17. 28 $5. 76 
I tickcdeeasaatinne 180. 80 | 5. 76 
4AXLE TRUCK 
Tax on— : 
New truck. ........ 1, 056. 96 None 
Set of new tires “ 770. 00 693. 00 
Set of new tubes... 15. 37 85. 40 70. 03 
I aati ees 325. 00 487. 50 162. 
RR ia tatseecbun 1,474. 33 | 2,399.86 | 925. 53 
5-AKLE TRUCE 
Tax on— 
New truck __......- 1, 918. 96 | 1,918. 96 None 
Set of new tires._... 99. 00 990. 00 891. 00 
Set of new tubes... 19.76 | 109.80 00. 64 
WTGE *.. cmnicmenseets 340. 42 | 1,021. 26 | 680. 84 
Total os nates 2, 378.14 | 4,040.02 | 1, 661.88 
6-AXLE TRUCK 
Tax on— 
New truck____--... 2,071. 92 | 2,071.92 None 
Set of new tires noel 121.00 | 1,210.00 | 1,089.00 
Set of new tubes... 24. 16 134. 20 110, 04 
NE he acc cuaied 418.60 | 1, 255. 80 | 837. 20 
TE cinsrcnsintanls 2, 635. 68 | 4, 671. 92 2, 036. 24 
| 





4 Based on | year’s operation. 





President’s Action With Reference to 
Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Eisenhower’s Particular Alba- 
tross,” published in the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal of July 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER’S PARTICULAR ALBATROSS 

President Eisenhower seems suddenly to 
have awakened to the realization that he has, 
in the Dixon-Yates contract, a scandal on 
his hands. In a hasty order he has directed 
the Budget Bureau to restudy the contract 
to see whether it i$ in the public interest to 
continue or cancel what amounts to an out- 
right gift to a private firm. 

This may, let us hope, mean the death of 
Dixon-Yates. Actually it has been obvious 
for several weeks that the whole odious deal 
was on shaky legs, as repeated disclosures 
were made revealing its true nature. Now 
the President and his advisers, after valiant 
efforts to do their duty to the private power 
interests, have apparently decided to get 
themselves off of the hook before election 
time rolls around. And it is a good bet that 
an attempt will now be made, as it has been 
made in the past, to assure the public that 
the President didn’t have any idea of the 
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details of Dixon-Yates, but was just try; 
to support the cause of free enterprj ying 
prise, 

For two good reasons this argument Won’ 
hold water. In the first place, it is the Pre. 
dent’s duty to know what is going on jp his 

. ; 8 
administration, and the Dixon-Yates thin 
has been strictly an administration, rathe 
than a congressional, attempt to ram 
through a change in national Policy by aq. 
ministrative decree. Warren Harding was 
too busy playing poker to discover that his 
cronies were trying to rob the country, but 
history has not forgiven him. Neither can 
President Eisenhower be excused on the 
grounds that he doesn’t like to read news. 
papers or that he was too busy relaxing to 
watch his subordinates. 

Furthermore there is every reason to be- 
lieve that President Eisenhower knew very 
well what was going on in the Dixon-Yates 
fight. It might be well to review the history 
of this extraordinary proposal, to see how it 
started and under whose protective care 
it grew. 

On December 8, 1953, Walter Williams, 
Deputy General Manager of the Atomic Ep. 
ergy Commission, called in J. W. McAfee, 
president of the Union Electric Co. of Mis. 
souri, and told him that the administration 
was trying to find some way to get more 
power for atomic energy plants without hay. 
ing it supplied by TVA. Mr. McAfee wanted 
no part of the idea. The power combine of 
which he was a member, Electric Energy, 
Inc., had already had its head bloodied in a 
“race” with TVA to supply power for the 
Paducah atomic energy plant. It had started 
a plant at Joppa, Ill., at an estimated cost of 
$198 per kilowatt capacity, but had exceeded 
cost estimates and run behind schedule, 
while TVA, just across the Ohio River, was 
quickly and efficiently building a plant pro- 
ducing power for $145 per kilowatt capacity, 
Mr. McAfee did, however, introduce Mr. Wil- 
liams to Edgar Dixon, president of Middle 
South Utilities, also a member of EEI, and 
eager for a chance at the Government 
contract. 

On February 25, 1954, Mr. Dixon and 
Eugene Yates, of the Southern Co., sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for supplying 600,000 kilowatts 
of power to the AEC under a 20-year con- 
tract. On March 2, Lewis Strauss, AEC 
chairman, sent an approving analysis of 
the Dixon-Yates offer to the Budget Bureau 
whose director, Joseph Dodge, had first sug- 
gested such a deal. The offer, simply stated, 
proposed to let Dixon-Yates take over TVA’ 
Memphis territory, so that TVA, relieved of 
this obligation, could supply more power 
to AEC at Paducah. In return, the Govern- 
ment was to pay rates that would guarantee 
the $107 million cost of plant construction 
and payment of all taxes, and insure 4 
healthy profit. And if there was any power 
produced that AEC or TVA did not want at 
these rates, Dixon-Yates, was to be allowed 
to sell it through its Arkansas and Louisiana 
plants at private-power rates. Mr. Dodge 
indicated that he thought this was fine 

Though FVA was directly involved, none 
of its officials was allowed at any of the 
meetings between Dixon-Yates, AEC, and the 
Budget Bureau, but they were finally pre- 


sented with the finished plan in April. On 
April 5, TVA engineers released an analysis 
of the proposed contract, showing that it 
would cost the public nearly $10 million 4 


year more than TVA power, instead of UX 
$4,138,000 a year that Mr. Strauss had esul- 
mated. On April 10, Dixon and Yates with 
drew their offer for further study. Late 
they submitted a new bid to reduce We 
power bill by more than $2 million 4 yea! 
On April 18 TVA analysts again protested 
that the contract would cost the public a 
least $150 million more than other methods. 
Mr. Strauss and new Budget Director Row- 
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again said they thought the 
fine, and Mr. Strauss wrote to 
mr. Hughes suggesting that TVA rather than 
EC should bear the additional cost of 
aa n-Yates power for AEC. 
‘On April 28, however, Walter Von Tresckow, 
a New York industrialist and power engi- 
neer, protested to the AEC and to the Senate- 
ee e Atomic Energy Committee, that he 
a a che aper and more attractive offer to 
a ‘ke but could not get a hearing. He offered 
to build the needed powerplant for less than 
estimated by Dixon-Yates, supply the power 

iower rates, finance the entire project 
a . 31;, percent bonds to eliminate high 
“costs, and at the end of a 30-year 
turn the whole plant over to TVA 
1 1 May 6, his protest was acknowl- 
od by AEC. Eight days later his engi- 
‘ igned under alleged pressure from 
ility groups. He was finally given 
a hearing by second-rank AEC officials, and 
on May 10 Chairman Strauss again wrote 
to Mr. Hughes favoring Dixon-Yates. 

On April 16, however, two members of the 
AEC, Henry D. Smyth and Eugene Zuckert, 


Jand Hughes 
contrac t was 


p ivate-u 


had written to Mr. Hughes opposing the 
Dixon-Yates contract. In later hearings 
pefore the Joint Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, AEC Commissioner Thomas E. Murray 


testified that he agreed with Smyth and 
zuckert, and for the first time it was revealed 
that Mr. Strauss had pushed through the 
Dixon-Yates plan without permitting the 
AEC five-man board to vote on it. Inciden- 


tally, when Mr. Hughes wrote to President 
Eisenhower on April 24, proposing approval 
of Dixon-Yates, he did not mention this op- 
position, the Von Tresckow proposal or the 
TVA objections, ; 

On June 14, the President held a meeting 
of congressional and administration leaders 
at which Mr. Strauss summarized the TVA, 
Von Tresckow, and Dixon-Yates proposals. 


On June 16, Mr. Hughes announced that the 
President had ordered a go-ahead with 
Dixon-Yates. On June 15, Senate debate on 
Dixon-Yates began. On June 17, Kentucky 
Senator John Sherman Cooper went to the 
White House to propose an alternate plan, 
but was dismissed without a hearing, White 
House counsel Bernard Shanley having in- 
formed him that he did not consider the 
matter worth the President's time. 

On May 18, 1954, President Eisenhower re- 
fused to reappoint Gordon Clapp, who had 
opposed the Dixon-Yates contract, as chair- 
board of TVA. On August 2, 

ident nominated for chairman Gen- 
rbert Vogel. General Vogel promptiy 
iced that he favored Dixon-Yates as a 
“good deal for TVA.”” 

By tacking the Dixon-Yates contract to the 
Atomic Energy Commission appropriations 
bill, Senate and House Republicans managed 
to pass it, despite a filibuster by Senator 
Wayne Morse. The Senate, however, cut 
irom the contract the proposal to have AEC 
pay Dixor 
ber, Mr 


man of the 
the Pre 


eral He 


-Yates’ income taxes. In Septem- 
Strauss announced that he intended 
head with the contract” despite an- 
ed Senate hearings, as soon as “some 
were ironed out.” He repeated his be- 
et that the contract would cost only $90 
million more than the TVA proposal. Presi- 
cent Eisenhower termed the contract “the 
proposed,’”’ and said it would be 
r the country.” 
ptember 27, the Senate Antimonop- 
committee scheduled hearings on the 
xon-Yates contract, and advised the AEC 
‘ no contract until the hearings were 
On September 28, J. P. Stietenroth, 
ecretary-treasurer of a Dixon-Yates 
ry, the Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
sted Dixon-Yates, accused the subsidiary 
xeeping two sets of books to mislead the 
Pede ral power authorities, and said he be- 
_eved the firm was acting in violation of the 
“0lding Company Act. 


f 
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Nnished, 
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On November 12 the Dixon-Yates contract 
was signed by the AEC. It provided that 
Dixon-Yates would build, under Government 
contract, a plant to produce 650,000 kilowatts 
of capacity, although AEC had previously 
said it needed only 600,000. The additional 
50,000 kilowatts, produced under Govern- 
ment subsidy for 1.83 mills, under the con- 
tract could be sold by Dixon-Yates to private 
customers, 

On December 6, 1954, the Securities Ex- 
change Commission opened hearings on the 
financing plan proposed by Dixon- Yates, un- 
der which the firm would put up only 
$5,557,000 of the $107 million cost of the 
power plant. On December 10, Dixon-Yates 
Officials refused to bare correspondence and 
other papers relating to the contract. On 
December 15, Eugene Yates told the SEC that 
the contract had resulted from a “challenge” 
by President Eisenhower. On December 21, 
the SEC was told that pressure had been 
brought to bear on the University of Missis- 
sippi by “substantial contributors” to quiet 
university professors who had expressed op- 
position to Dixon-Yates. Dr. Frederick Kel- 
logg, dean of the college of engineering, said 
he had been “threatened in connection with 
his adverse testimony” on Dixon-Yates. 

December 20, the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
which was supposed to absorb the power 
produced by Dixon-Yates, warned through 
its power board that it would not use Dixon- 
Yates power but would rather build its own 
steam plant. President Eisenhower later 
replied that Memphis had “every right” to 
build its own plant if it wished. 

On February 10, the SEC approved key 
provisions of the Dixon-Yates financing plan. 

On January 28, the Senate-House Atomic 
Energy Committee adopted a resolution call- 
ing on President Eisenhower to cancel the 
Dixon-Yates contract. On February 2, 1955, 
the President publicly refused to cancel the 
contract, attacked the Democrats for their 
opposition to it, and again praised it as a 
sound move. 

On February 2, Strauss denied that de- 
fense of the Dixon-Yates contract was hold- 
ing up AEC work on atomic weapons de- 
velopment. On February 11 Strauss wheeled 
into Senate committee hearings a pile of 
boxes containing, he said, papers which he 
and his colleagues had been given to examine 
on subjects other than Dixon-Yates, and 
protested that Dixon-Yates was consuming 
too much valuable time. 

On February 8, Strauss, who said he had 
entered into negotiations leading to Dixon- 
Yates at the request of President Eisen- 
hower, defended the contract, and refused 
to cancel it, as requested by the Senate- 
House Committee on Atomic Energy. 

On February 18, the mayor of Memphis 
warned that Memphis intended to supply its 
own power needs. Edgar Dixon said that 
the Government had no right to cancel the 
Dixon-Yates contract without paying the 
firm a penalty. 

On June 7, House Democrats pushed 
through the Appropriations Committee an 
amendment to the appropriations bill 
cutting off $6,500,000 to connect the Dixon- 
Yates plant in West Memphis, Ark., to TVA 
lines near Memphis. Instead, the group 
voted to give the money to TVA to begin 
work on the long-sought powerplant at 
Fulton, near Memphis. 

On June 13, TVA Board Chairman Vogel 
told the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee that he opposed the Fulton plant, and 
urged the members to restore funds for the 
Dixon-Yates connecting lines. On June 14, 
President Eisenhower again made a strong 
plea for popular and congressional approval 
of the Dixon-Yates plant. On June 16, the 
House restored the $6,500,000 to permit 
Dixon-Yates to build lines connecting its 
plant with TVA. On June 18, the city of 
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Memphis announced plans to build its own 
powerplant. On June 24, the city voted to 
permit the municipal power board to proceed 
as quickly as possible with its plans to build 
a $100 million municipal plant. 

June 14 the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, hearing debate on the new Dixon- 
Yates financing plan, suddenly and without 
explanation halted its hearings. 

On June 21, Gov. Frank Clement of Ten- 
nessee told a Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee that Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
“has deliberately concealed essential facts” 
about the Dixon-Yates contract. He also 
charged that “this whole transaction is sur- 
rounded by a course of conduct which is 
clearly inconsistent with the high moral 
standards which we have every reason to 
expect in the conduct of Government busi- 
ness.” 

He based his charges against Hughes 
mainly on the fact that Adolphe H. Wenzell 
served in the Budget Bureau, preparing ad- 
verse reports on TVA financing and helping 
to arrange the Dixon-Yates contract while he 
was at the same time employed by the First 
Boston Corp., which handled the financing 
for Dixon-Yates. 

On June 22, Senator Lister Hitt accused 
Hughes of pliying “fast and loose with the 
truth” in letters to Hi1xz. Senator Hmu said 
that Hughes had written him earlier that 
Wenzell had no connection with Dixon-Yates, 
and had been brought into the Bureau by 
former Budget Director Joseph Dodge. Hi. 
said that Hughes later admitted in a letter 
that Wenzell had worked on:the Dixon-Yates 
contract. Tennessee Governor Clement 
charged that Hughes had known “perfectly 
well” of Wenzell’s connection with Dixon- 
Yates because “it was Hughes, not Dodge, 
who brought him into the Bureau.” He re- 
ferred to SEC testimony by Hughes to the 
effect that he had called Wenzell to Washing- 
ton in connection with the power contract. 

On June 25, a Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee announced that it intended to inves- 
tigate the several suspicious new aspects of 
the Dixon-Yates affair. On June 27, support- 
ers of the TVA announced that they would 
demand the “full story” of Dixon-Yates. 
Senator KEFAUVER announced that he “fully 
intended” to investigate the “conflicting, 
hazy stories of the administration and Dixon- 
Yates people.” He announced that Budget 
Director Hughes would be called. 

On June 29, Director Hughes refused to 
permit investigators from a Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee look at office files 
and memoranda which passed between his 
bureau, the White House, Dixon-Yates, and 
the AEC. On June 30, President Eisenhower 
defended Hughes’ refusal, saying that inves- 
tigation of the files would “disrupt the 
Agency.” 

On July 1, with the situation becoming 
worse at every moment, President Eisen- 
hower told the Budget Bureau to “restudy” 
the Dixon-Yates contract, in view of the fact 
that Memphis had announced that it would 
build its own plant, and Dixon-Yates might 
become useless. Budget Director Hughes, 
relief oozing from every pore, announced on 
a television program that abandonment of 
Dixon-Yates was probable. 

The implication of this record is too clear 
to be misunderstood. The entire Dixon-Yates 
history is veiled in secrecy, silence, and sub- 
terfuge. It is a preposterous contract, under 
which the AEC acts as buyer and broker for 
power that it would not use. It was loaded 
to give a private company a slice of TVA 
territory and a huge profit at the same time. 
It would have led eventually to the crippling 
of TVA and the destruction of its value as 
a power yardstick. The President saddled 
TVA with a chairman who is not in sym- 
pathy with the aims of TVA and is constantly 
at odds with his fellow board members and 
his other officials. 
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The Dixon-Yates contract attempted to 
saddle a city and an area with power it did 
not want in order to please the private power 
people who are so influential in this admin- 
istration. It is the antithesis of responsible 
democratic government. 

The President's pretense that Dixon-Yates 
is now being restudied because of the Mem- 
phis action is unacceptable. Memphis 
warned more than 6 months ago that it 
would build its own powerplant rather than 
use Dixon-Yates power. The President ac- 
knowledged this warning the next day, and 
has since referred to it. The fact is that the 
President persisted in his support of Dixon- 
Yates until its scandal became dangerously 
opvious. 

Nor can the President escape responsibility 
for his critical role in this scandal by dis- 
avowing the Dixon-Yates mess now. It was 
upon his direction that AEC Director Strauss 
first began the negotiations that led to the 
contract. The contract and its alternatives 
were explained to him and he chose the 
Dixon-Yates thing himself. He repeatedly 
defended the contract, even against his own 
supporters, such as Senator COOPER. 

Repeatedly, he gave the contract his bless- 
ing. Repeatedly, he insisted that Congress 
approve it. Repeatedly, he accused the 
Democrats of politics in their objection to 
it. He personally asked Congress to waive 
the customary period of delay in order to 
rush the contract to completion. He him- 
self defended Hughes for refusing to let 
Senate investigators see the files on the con- 
tract. 


Is there the slightest evidence in this that 
the President. didn’t know the truth about 
Dixon-Yates? Certainly it was and is his 
business to know. Surely he has had every 
opportunity. The press, periodicals, radio 
and television for over a year have explored 
every aspect of the subject. It is hard to 
believe that even a man with the President’s 
devotion to light reading could be so totally 
unknowing about the most controversial is- 
sue of the day. 

Even if ignorance were an excuse—and it 
is not—there is no evidence of ignorance 
here. The President and his advisers pushed 
this shabby plan to the last. When it be- 
came too unseemly, they retreated. They 
should not be allowed to escape so lightly. 
The investigation should be continued, even 
after Dixon-Yates is dropped. 





Lt. Gen. Charles T. Myers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
July 3 the Charleston Gazette called at- 
tention in a leading article to an out- 
standing West Virginian whose life and 
career have been devoted to making this 
Nation invincible in the skies. Lt. Gen. 
Charles T. Myers was born at Manning- 
ton in 1900, and attended high school in 
Huntington. As commander of the Air 
Training Command, General Myers pro- 
vides the United States Air Force with 
the skilled fliers and technicians who are 
the pride of our air arm. He is a fine 
example of the excellent public servants 
born and bred in my State of West 
Virginia. 

I may say I am particularly interested 
in the article because I grew up in the 
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same town of Mannington. I knew 
General Myers’ father and mother, and 
knew him asa boy. For that reason the 
article is of particular interest to me. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred, written 
by Wallace E. Knight, which is entitled 
“Manpower Man From Mannington,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MYERS: MANPOWER MAN FROM 

MANNINGTON 


(By Wallace E. Knight) 


On December 17, 1903, when a child by 
the name of Charles T. Myers was toddling 
around his Mannington home and just be- 
ginning to learn that a world lay outside 
the front door, the air age was born. 

On that day, on the sands of Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., the Wright brothers sent their first 
plane aloft for a brief but epochal flight. 

Charles Myers, who grew up with this age 
of flight, now is a major part of it himself. 

The stocky, graying West Virginian is the 
top man in providing the United States Air 
Force with skilled manpower. 

A lieutenant general, he commands the 
Air Training Command with headquarters 
at Scott Air Force Base, just across the Mis- 
Sissippi River from St. Louis. 

Everybody who joins the Air Force starts 
out under General Myers’ jurisdiction. He 
runs the USAF recruiting service, the basic 
training centers, and all of the Air Force 
technical and flying schools. 

Recently General Myers visited Charles- 
ton to inspect the Air Force recruiting office 
here, and then traveled on to Beckley to 
check the recruiting service there. 

And last November he. was the speaker 
when the West Virginia Turnpike’s Yeager 
Bridge was dedicated. 

These two trips to his native State have 
been brief ones, though, and he’s had little 
time to return and reminisce since he be- 
came a member of the Air Force. 

Seated in the Kanawha Hotel lobby on 
his most recent visit, though, the General 
revived memories about Huntington High 
School’s memorable 20-13 football victory 
over Charleston in 1917, about his oil field 
life as a child and about leaving the State to 
enter Virginia Military Institute and then 
West Point. 

The high-ranking officer, who won his 
pilot’s wings in 1923, is the son of the late 
Charles T. and Anna Myers. He was born 
at Mannington, the Marion County town 
near the Pennsylvania border, on February 
10, 1900. 

But by the time Charles was ready to enter 
high school they had settled at Huntington. 

Here the youth became quite a football 
star—although he never had seen a football 
game before he reported for practice as a 
sophomore. 

He played end for 3 years, graduating in 
1918, and then was off to VMI for more 
football and his first taste of military train- 
ing. 

One year at the Virginia school apparently 
whetted the young man’s interest in this 
field; for in 1919 he accepted an appointment 
to the United States Military Academy. 

And then the air age caught up with 
him. Lieutenant Myers entered flying school 
at Brooks Field, Tex., that September and 
won his wings at Kelly Field, Tex., a year 
later. 

From 1924 until the summer of 1929 he re- 
mained at Brooks Field as an instructor, and 
then transferred to Nichols Field in the 
Philippines to serve as squadron officer of a 
bombardment outfit. 

Shortly before the Pearl Harbor attack, 
Myers got assignments at Randolph Field 
and Foster Field, both in Texas, and until 
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December 1943, he remained 
wing commander. 

Then to Italy and the fighting. Assignoa 
to the 12th Air Force, General Myers became 
chief of staff and then commanding gener.) 
of the Air Force units in the theater of op. 
erations holding this post until the end a 
the war. j 

Texas apparently had some powerfu} cop. 
nection with Myers’ career; in December 
1945, he returned there to become chief ,¢ 
staff of the 334th Flying Training Wing ,; 
Randolph Field. He was made commandi; ° 
general there in February 1946, and in fo. 
lowing months he got new posts in training 
capacities, finally being named chief of staff 
of the Flying Division. 

Since then General Myers has served 
Japan, Okinawa, New York, Colorado and 
Illinois; and among posts he has held hay 
been vice commander of the Air Defen 
Command, commander in chief of the North 
east Command, and since last July, com. 
mander of the Air Training Command. 

He is married and the father of one gop. 
Charles III, now a student at Rice Institute 

An airman for 32 years, West Virginian 
Charles T. Myers is a first-line defender of 
his country. 

From Mannington to America’s air fron. 
tier, General Myers has progressed steadily 
as & man well worthy of confidence and 
trust. 
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Proposed Federations of Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Detroit Free Press of 
June 28, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE-WORLDERS AT Worx. To SELL 

INDEPENDENCE 

As a citizen of the United States, do you 
believe in preserving your country’s inde- 
pendence? 

If the answer Is “Yes,”’ be on guard agé 
the efforts of the globally minded visionaries 
who are trying to destroy it. 

Two powerful and well-financed groups, 
Atlantic Union and the United World Fed- 
eralists, Inc., are again beating the drums 
for federation with other nations 

The UWF's plan would take us into world 
government by amending the charter of the 
United Nations. Atlantic Union's scheme is 
less ambitious but likewise, within the 
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framework of the U. N., would join 
United States and the Western democracies, 
federally or otherwise, into a defense, eco- 
nomic, and political union. 

What does all this mean to you? 

It could mean that the United States, 
except in purely domestic matters, would be 
subservient to a world legislature. 

It could mean, since treaty law takes 
cedence over domestic law, that if the United 
Nations is permitted to assume the respons! 
bilities of world government, our consttl\- 
tional guaranties might well be destroyed. 

Any form of defense, economic, and pollti- 
cal union with other countries would spell 
the end of our Republic as conceived by the 
Founding Fathers. 

We now have defense agreements such = 


pre- 


‘ 


NATO which insure our freedom 0! 
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we give economic assistance to less fortu- 
nate countries without thought of repay- 


et operate in diplomatic and political 
to promote peace and a enenlivanmaeall 


But once the United States joins either a 
yy global federation of nations, your 
then loses its right of self-determi- 
nation while assuming the defense, eco- 
nomic, and political burdens of the world. 

“There are presently before both Houses of 
Congress concurrent resolutions requesting 
President to invite appointed delegates 
from the democracies to meet with similar 
inted representatives from the United 
crates for the purpose of exploring the pos- 
' pilitie of creating a supergovernment. 

“The resolution, advanced by the Atlantic 
Union Committee, Inc., is being sponsored 
pv 16 Senators and 53 Representatives. 

“The United World Federalists are even 
more active through a large number of local 
i apters and the emotional propaganda that 
venerated whenever they can induce any- 


national importance to join their 


limited ¢ 


country 


the 


one o! 


Both groups speak of the dangers which 
confront our country and imply that some- 
ow these dangers would disappear if their 
trums were used to save the world. 
But they never quite get around to ex- 
r how or why, except in the most 
naive and fatuous terms. 

Without questioning the sincerity of those 
who favor our federating with other coun- 
tries, it would seem they are ready to aban- 
don the principles for which this Nation has 
fought and bled. 

Although U. N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold said recently at Stanford Uni- 
versity that “the times are for from ripe 
for world government,” its advocates are re- 


cruiting new followers at an alarming rate. 
True, our country is facing, as it has 
through the pages of its glorious history, 
many critical and dangerous problems. 
But haven’t we the strength and the patri- 


otism face them as courageously as we 
the past? 

appalling that responsible elements 
ir citizenship have so little national 
pride that they would be willing to sacrifice 
our independence on the altar of a super 


ve i 


of ¢ 


state 

They ought to try on some Davy Crockett 
caps for size and read a few volumes of 
American history. 





Private Versus Public Development of 
Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, with ob- 
political overtones, the Dixon- 

sue has been under constant at- 
nce last summer. This sensation- 
‘Sm springs from a controversy which 

> long been raging in this country—a 
ntroversy which pits those who advo- 
“ale private development of power 
inst those Who favor public control 

and ownership, 

Even now, certain political factions are 
- baring further fusillades. These are 
occasioned by the recently released re- 
Mm 't of the Hoover Commission concern- 
ins Water resources and power. AS an 
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example of the range of these attacks, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Power Propaganda,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
July 5, 1955. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

POWER PROPAGANDA 


“Twenty years of private power company 
propaganda have been invested with the dig- 
nity of an official Government report bearing 
the name of the (Hoover) Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government.” 

Thus Representative HoLIFIELD, a member 
of this same Hoover Commission, dismisses 
its generally moderate report on water re- 
sources and power—a report based on the 
findings of a select 26-man task force which 
undertook what the Commission believes to 
be the most exhaustive study yet made of the 
problems, including on-the-spot investiga- 
tions of more than 200 power, navigation, 
irrigation, and flood-control installations. 
Just propaganda. 

In this attitude lies much of the difficulty 
with trying to fashion a sensible power pol- 
icy for the Nation. The typical public-power 
advocates are not searching for a sensible 
power policy. They are zealots, determined 
that the public-power empire shall grow at 
any cost, as it has mightily in these 20 years 
of private-power-company propaganda, 
Conversely they despise private power as the 
crusader the infidel; it is not something with 
which coexistence is possible. In their view 
it is something innately evil and therefore to 
be extirpated. 

This is the attitude which has inflamed 
the Dixon-Yates contract, for one current 
example, into an absurdly heated issue. 

The public-power attitude is especially 
strange in view of the indisputable accom- 
plishments of the public-power people in 
extending their domain. The Hoover report 
notes that the Federal Government's share 
of the Nation’s total electric-generating ca- 
pacity was seven-tenths percent in 1933; in 
1953 it was 12.4 percent and when projects 
already authorized are completed it will be 
17 percent. That is quite a tribute to public- 
power propaganda. 

This vast growth has been founded, more- 
over, on some dubious bases. TVA was never 
supposed to build steam plants, but it did. 
Municipalities and cooperatives get prefer- 
ence over private utilities in the allocation 
of federally generated power. When present 
Federal programs are finished, according to 
the Hoover report, less than 10 percent of the 
Nation’s population will directly benefit from 
the tax outlay of all the people. The public- 
power advocates rarely mention these points. 

In such an atmosphere, where everything 
concerning public power is right and every- 
thing concerning private power is wrong, the 
comparatively modest proposals of the Hoo- 
ver report will be bitterly attacked. The 
report does not suggest, as the task force had 
suggested, that the Government’s hydro- 
electric power projects should be sold to 
private industry, but it does say the Gov- 
ernment shouldn't build any more steam 
plants or transmission lines. 

It recommends that private utilities 
should be allowed to build the electric-power 
facilities for Federal multipurpose dams and 
be permitted to market the power through 
their own systems. And it criticizes some of 
the present practices which make the com- 
petitive position of public power both un- 
economic and inequitable, as well as the 
multitude of inconsistencies and conflicts 
in national power policy. 

We do not necessarily agree with every 
single one of the Hoover recommendations; 
we do not maintain that any of them is 


sacrosanct. But they do point in the direc- 
tion of moderation and commonsense. They 
deserve more careful study than moderate 
proposals are likely to get in a climate of 
zealotry. 





The Steel Settlement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President. to- 
day’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
points out that the price of steel will be 
increased from $4.50 to $16.75 a ton, 
touching every segment of the American 
economy when the prices go into effect. 
Apropos of the matter, there appeared 
an editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of July 5, 1955, entitled “The Steel Set- 
tlement.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

THE STEEL SETTLEMENT 


A steel wage increase which will result in 
increasing steel prices an average of $7.50 
a ton is by no means a cause for unalloyed 
rejoicing. But the settlement is not without 
its satisfactions. 

One disturbing thing is that it will mean 
increased costs for every user of steel—that 
is, practically every fabricator of goods for 
consumption, be he large or small. This co- 
incides with other rising raw material costs. 

Eventually rising costs run into consumer 
opposition and when that happens there is a 
slowdown in business and industry. Of 
course, no one can say that the steel boost 
alone will have that effect. Further, no one 
can say just where rising costs will cause 
consumers to withhold purchases. But it is 
quite certain that the point of resistance 
can be reached and every advance in prices 
is an approach to that point. 

Well, all of this may seem like a bootless 
ex post facto quarrel with the inevitable. 
Certainly we have no wish to seem a profes- 
sional prophet of gloom. But we do think 
it useful to point out again that it is the 
excesses to which men are tempted in times 
of booming prosperity which pile one upon 
another and lead to depressions. It is well 
if that is kept in mind. Sane men do not 
deliberately steer for rocks which they know 
are there. The trouble comes when they for- 
get the presence of the rocks. 

The satisfactions arising from this steel 
wage settlement can be exemplified by a con- 
trast with what took place under similar cir- 
cumstances in 1952. 

It was then that the Federal Government 
attempted to become the biggest factor in a 
dispute about steel wages. Mr. Truman at- 
tempted to take over the steel mills. The 
courts declared such action unconstitutional. 

Now all of that official activity did not 
avert a strike. Despite the presence of a 
“friendly man” in the White House, the steel 
workers went without wages. Steel produc- 
tion facilities were down. Not only was steel 
short for civilian purposes but the shortage 
delayed the rearmament program. 

This time the Government at Washington 
refused to be tempted into crisis tactics. It 
took the position that the wage dispute could 
best be settled by free and untrammeled ne- 
gotiations between the employers and the 
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employees. And a settlement was reached 
without a strike. 

The income of the steelworkers will not 
be interrupted. The mills will continue their 
operations to supply a near record demand 
for steel. Factories will not be shut down 
because they cannot get steel. 

Had either party to the steel dispute 
thought it could have won a better bargain 
by an appeal to Washington, be sure that it 
would have appealed. And the other party 
to the dispute would have been resentful. 

It is to be hoped that the settlement will 
prove workable and that the extra costs 
which it will entail can be absorbed without 
injury to business and industry in general. 
If that hope is realized, it will be because 
the settlement was reached by men whose 
dominating considerations were economic 
considerations. Emotional and political con- 
siderations did not enter into negotiations 
where they have no place. 





Retirement of Chancellor Byrne of Oregon 
State System of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last Thursday Oregon lost by retirement 
one of its finest educators who has ably 
worked to build the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education to a position 
of national respect and prestige. 

Charles D. Byrne, chancellor of the 
State system of higher education for the 
past 5 years, has been associated with 
Oregon higher education since 1929. 
During this period, higher education in 
Oregon has seen its most rapid growth 
and development. 

During his chancellorship, Dr. Byrne 
has stood firmly for academic freedom 
in the fact of many pressures. This year 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer and Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam spoke on the cam- 
puses of the State system. 

Even though Dr. Byrne has retired, I 
am pleased that he will continue to give 
his experienced advice and service to 
our State of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a tribute to Dr. Byrne from 
the Eugene Register Guard of June 29, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A NEw COLLEGE SYSTEM RAISED TO MANHOOD— 
CHANCELLOR BYRNE RETIRES THURSDAY 
(By James G. Welch) 

Charles D. Byrne, the man who sat up 
nights with the infant concept of a new 
college system, is leaving the child he helped 
raise to sturdy manhood. 

To carry the analogy another step, 
Chancellor Byrne is leaving a God-son which 
now is a father itself. Because the unified 
system has been copied by seven other 


States and many more States are studying 
it. 

The system now is a battle-scarred 23, 
and Byrne is leaving it for a rest. The 
rest means finishing his new home south 
of town, visiting many of the Nation’s col- 
leges, and taking a busman’s holiday in 
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Europe. Then Byrne will return, still tech- 
nically retired, possibly to teach college 
students about colleges. 

The reason Byrne thinks this full sched- 
ule will be “retirement” is that it will con- 
tain none of the bloody street battles that 
marked the system’s childhood and adoles- 
cence. 

The chancellor who leaves the office up- 
stairs in Johnson Hall Thursday knows that 
many fights still are ahead for the still- 
growing system. But he’s tremendously 
happy to leave feeling that the present State 
Board of Higher Education has the courage 
to protect Oregon's colleges from any op- 
ponent. 

The interview interrupted one of Byrne's 
last tasks, the sort of thing he likes to do, 
writing a guest editorial for the student 
newspaper at Oregon State College (he’s a 
former journalist). 

Although he fired the last shots in the 
latest battle only a month ago, he feels 
that the system is in its best shape ever. 
Despite the certain critical shortage of 
teachers, and the threat of continued en- 
croachment by other State agencies, he pre- 
dicts that the State’s schools will thrive. 


PLENTY OF TROUBLE 


The guidance of the present board will 
be one reason. Another reason will be 
groundwork laid by the board members who 
have served since the modern system was 
born in 1932. 

When Byrne came to the State in 1929 as 
head of the OSC’s news bureau and director 
of the school’s journalism courses, Oregon 
had the _ survival-of-the-fittest setup in 
higher education. This sort of system was 
the only system then. 

In Oregon it meant plenty of trouble. 
Each school fended for itself, with each 
going to the legislature for money, and with 
each competing for faculty and students. 
The result was pay inequities, duplicated 
facilities and courses, wasted money, and 
acrimony. 

Byrne came just at the time the legislature 
was trying to do something about the civil 
war. The lawmakers passed a new law to 
allow a changed system and then called in 
authorities in the field to device a new sys- 
tem—which became a reality in 1932. 
Byrne was hired first as its director of in- 
formation, and, a year later, as the board’s 
secretary and the chancellor’s assistant. 

Radical changes aren’t sudden successes, 
and there was trouble aplenty. 

The new system gave all the schools a 
particular place in the system to avoid 
duplication. It assigned a single executive 
head over all school presidents and to advise 
a board of unsalaried laymen appointed by 
the Governor. 

It also provided centralization of account- 
ing, property control, investments, and other 
management matters—including the touchy 
budget job. 

The idea since has become known as the 
Oregon plan, and Byrne has been loaned as 
an adviser on its functioning to six States— 
Florida, North Carolina, North and South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma. 

Since Byrne became chancellor in 1950 
there has been a series of tussels which he 
states are all part of one large battle—the 
struggle by educators to keep their freedom 
from encroaching State agencies. 

In the past 5 years there have been 4 
clashes. One was the attempt by the State 
civil service commission to classify a mul- 
tude of college and university people, includ- 
ing some of the deans and all nonclassroom 
personnel, 

Another was centralized purchasing where- 
by another arm of the State had to pass upon 
and supply everything needed by all the 
schools. 

Byrne’s comment on the latter item actu- 
ally applies to both: “If they can control 
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what kind of microscope we can buy, they 
can control what kind of courses we teach " 

There also was an attempt to centralize all 
State publications, which has obvious dan. 
gers in the field of education. All of these 
attempts, aided by Byrne’s determineq a 
sistance, were defeated to a degree, Com. 
promises were brought about in each Case 
and the most dangerous effects avoided, ' 


LATEST THREAT 


The latest threat turned out to be fro 
a group in the legislature. It, too, was met 
and there was a compromise. Byrne isn't 
happy, but he’s always been an optimist. 

A subcommittee of the House Ways anq 
Means Committee ripped into the State 
board's budget, and then told the board how 
to spend the remaining money to make the 
cut hurt the least. 

This, Byrne said, with plenty of vocal sup. 
port from the board, was an infringement 
of powers justly given to the board, a group 
which is better qualified than the average 
legislator to make such decisions. This, 
Byrne said, is a direct threat to the life of 
the system which has been developing so 
satisfactorily since 1932. 

The chancellor believes that the suhbcom- 
mittee was not representative of the whole 
legislature, however, and he is hopeful that 
the 1957 session will have a new subcom- 
mittee to handle the State board's budget. 

All these threats, he maintains, were stim- 
ulated by the Hoover report, which resulted 
in Oregon's Little Hoover Commission find- 
ings. Many good things came out of this, 
he allows, but overzealousness and misun- 
derstandings of the basic ideas have caused 
the troubles. And he says that the same 
trend will cause more trouble before it dis- 
sipates, 

UNIVERSITY STUDENT 

But, the 60-year-old educator, who calls 
himself a student of universities, is certain 
that within the next decade the greatest 
problem will be a clear one that asks fora 
solution arrived at out in the open, not 
behind closed committee room doors 

That’s the teacher shortage. ‘Children 
already in the public schools show us that 
the problem is unavoidable,” he says. To 
keep up with the increase in students, 12,000 
new faculty members will have to appear 
each year in the Nation, Byrne notes. But 
only 4,000 are completing their post-graduate 
work each year now. 

Byrne sees many solutions, all of them 
contributing only a small bit to the solution. 

Here are some of his ideas, and he stresses 
that some are only ideas needing much 
thought. 

Increase the incentive to teach by increas- 
ing the salaries. “We must make a college 
professor's salary at least equal to that ol 4 
timber topper.” 

The search for new faculty members, 
armed with scholarships and guidance, must 
go much beyond the upper-division level 
It must extend into the high schools to lure 
the best brains into college. 

Make the faculty environment better, bet- 
ter retirement-insurance programs and other 
fringe benefits. “Industry is showing us the 
way in this respect, and as a result we are 
losing many good teachers and researchers 
to industry.” 

Extend the retirement age. 

Look to educated women who are free 10 
teach as their children grow up. 

Get business and professiona! men from 
the community on a part-time basis (as noW 
is being done at the University of Oregot 
medical school). 

Byrne carefully avoids offering higher 
qualifications for entering students as one 
of his solutions, because he believes that the 
State should offer all a chance. 

But this problem is one he'll give more 
careful thought as he visits many campuses 
in America and Europe during the next yea!, 
while resting. 











1950 
Thermonuclear Reactions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in the 
current issue of Foreign Affairs magazine 
there appeared an article entitled 
“Thermonuclear Reactions: Can They 
Be Used for Man’s Benefit?” 

This article, which deals with possible 
peacetime applications of hydrogen 
energy, was written by Mr. John S. 
Walker, the able and gifted former coun- 
sel of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THERMONUCLEAR REACTIONS: CAN THEY Bg 
UsED FOR MAN’sS BENEFIT? 
(By John S. Walker) 

There have been three historic develop- 
ments during the short dozen years of our 
national atomic-energy program. The 
A-bomb, of course, was one. We are just now 
attaining the second, the controlling of the 
A-bomb process by means of the fission re- 
actor so as to yield power and peacetime 
products on a significant scale. The third 
was the success in making the H-bomb. Now 
we must consider a fourth step, which ap- 
pears the next and best atomic bet—the mas- 


fusion, reactions for man’s benefit. 


The process underlying this potential 
source of power and energy, however, must 
be distinguished from the fission chain reac- 
‘on with which we have become familiar. 


Thermonuciear reactions produce energy 
rough the combination of nuclei of appro- 
priate light elements at the hydrogen end of 
the table of elements. If suitable light nu- 
clel are weighed individually, and then fused 
together, the resulting weight of the fused 
nucleus is less than the original components. 
The difference in weight corresponds to an 
enormous conversion of matter into energy. 
However, accomplishing the fusion which re- 
leases this energy is most difficult, in part 
yecause nuclei are charged positively, and as 
the particles approach, their like positive 
charges repel each other. The nuclei must 
lereltore be made to approach with the high 
sles necessary to overcome the repulsion, 
for this purpose huge amounts of heat 
energy are necessary. When fusion does oc- 
cur, & great amount of energy is released, 
Which can be utilized to help maintain the 
‘igh energies of the material so as to con- 
ute toward propagation of the reaction. 
Heretofore the prospects for beneficent ap- 
Pications of atomic energy have been lim- 
ved to the fission chain reaction. In the 
‘ssion reaction neutrons are used to bom- 
Dard the nuclei of suitable heavy elements, 
sich as uranium or plutonium. Because 
‘rons carry no electrical charge, they en- 
iter no repulsion in approaching the nu- 
When fission occurs, energy is released, 
‘he additional neutrons required for a 
Ustaining chain reaction are also pro- 
‘d. A nuclear reactor therefore has two 
‘unctions. The first of these is to pro- 
em what scientists call a neutron source. 
‘Ss Sy means of neutron bombardment that 





key 


‘adloisotopes useful in medicine, agriculture, 


ind 


'Stry, and science can be created. So also 
new materials can be made, just as 
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uranium is transmuted into plutonium at 
Hanford. The second function of a reactor is 
to furnish a new and plentiful source of 
power. A nuclear reaction generates huge 
amounts of energy in the form of heat; for 
years we have looked forward to the time 
when this heat could be used economically 
to produce steam for the generation of elec- 
tricity. 

Fusion of the light elements, if controlled 
in a thermonuclear reactor, would produce 
great quantities of neutrons and heat energy, 
and the scale of production might be vastly 
beyond hopes which are confined to the fis- 
sion reactor. The energy inherent in ther- 
monuclear reactions is significantly greater 
than the fission chain reaction, just as an 
H-bomb is vastly more powerful than the 
A-bomb. Nor is there any theoretical limit 
to the amount of the fuel which might be 
burned in a thermonuclear reaction. The 
latter does not have a limiting critical size, 
as does the fission chain reaction, beyond 
which the reaction would proceed out of con- 
trol (i. e., explosively). Furthermore, ther- 
monuclear materials appear more abundant 
and cheaper than the relatively expensive 
uranium and plutonium used in the fission 
chain reaction. Sir John Cockcroft, the emi- 
nent British expert, recently characterized 
the source of power which would be provided 
by light element fusion as “without limit.” 

An even more spectacular hope would be 
the direct production of power through con- 
trolled fusion reactions, a possibility raised 
a year ago by Senator BouRKE HICKENLOOPER, 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Despite considerable improvement in our 
generatinf plants, the conversion of heat to 
steam and steam to electricity remains ex- 
ceeding wasteful. Efficiencies are on the or- 
der of 25-35 percent, and conversion losses 
are on the order of 65-75 percent. The direct 
generation of electricity would constitute 
a revolutionary advance in man’s conquest of 
energy, because the steam cycle would be 
entirely bypassed. 

Such prospects, if they can be realized, 
would presage a new competitor for our 
future source of power. At their most opti- 
mistic, they dwarf existing hopes for mate- 
rial benefit from atomic energy. By this 
means power might become available for the 
most ambitious of projects, even processing 
the waters of the oceans for their contents. 
The worth of our present achievements in 
atomic energy might then, from such a van- 
tage point, be measured not in terms of what 
they now produce, but by the yardstick of 
what they contribute to helping achieve con- 
trol of thermonuclear reactions. 


Ir 


How much work, if any, is the Atomic 
Energy Commission doing in this field? 
There is little clue. At no time has the 
Atomic Energy Commission referred in any 
way to beneficent thermonuclear possibili- 
ties or to the absence of them. Reports 
published by industrial participation groups 
studying atomic power are also strikingly 
silent on this subject. The realities of or- 
ganizing and obtaining appropriations for 
major Federal projects suggest that if a 
substantial thermonuclear power program 
were underway, there would be a budgetary 
or other reference to it in the public domain. 
(The hydrogen bomb program, for example, 
was announced at the inception of active 
development in 1950. Quite recently the Air 
Force has confirmed interest in the develop- 
ment of an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile.) Nor was any attention apparently ac- 
corded thermonuclear reactor possibilities 
during consideration of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. While the record of inquiry 
into peacetime atomic uses was otherwise 
voluminous, only one reference to thermo- 
nuclear power appears in the hearings, and 
that reference was made by a public witness. 
The total silence emanating from the Com- 
mission and the relative silence of the law 
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suggest that any such work is quite modest 
in scope. 

There is some guidance, however, from 
other sources. As early as 1945 Dr. Hans 
Bethe, who had first explained the thermo- 
nuclear cycle of the sun’s energy, told a 
congressional committee that light element 
reactions were of possible interest for the 
future development of atomic power, al- 
though the difficulties would undoubtedly be 
very great. His remark, made in passing, 
was unheard or unheeded. Seven years 
passed before the late Senator Brien 
McMahon, then Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, made the next 
square public reference to a hopeful pros- 
pect. In the last speech before his death, he 
held out the possibility of important peace- 
time applications of hydrogen principles, 
and he noted also that this prospect might 
amount to a basic change in the focus of 
atomic energy control. 

Later in 1952 the world’s first full-scale 
hydrogen explosion, the “Mike” test at 
Eniwetok in the Marshall Islands, fired the 
starter’s gun of the thermonuclear age. As 
awesome reports of the bomb’s power were 
carried on the first pages of our newspapers, 
Senator BourKE HICKENLOOPER of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy announced 
“hope, in time” for peaceful and construc- 
tive applications of hydrogen energy. The 
Senator’s statement was hailed in the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists Newsletter as 
more startling to scientists outside the 
Atomic Energy Commission than accounts 
of the bomb. It was in comment upon this 
statement that Dr. George Gamov, who had 
been interested in thermonuclear energies 
since the 1920's, referred to “theoretically 
possible” techniques: for “slowed-down 
atomic reactions with hydrogen bomb mate- 
rials. 

Other encouraging comments have oc- 
curred recently. Among these is the passing 
but unmistakable reference made in Febru- 
ary 1954, by then Chairman STERLING COLE 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
to fateful consequences “for good as well as 
evil” from the fusion of nuclei. That April 
Senator HICKENLOOPER reaffirmed his 1952 
statement by noting “definite reason to hope 
that applications of new principles we are 
learning in the so-called fusion field can 
have great possibilities in the future for 
industrial and humanitarian uses.” The 
Senator's reference to the possibility that 
power might be generated directly from 
thermonuclear reactions dates from a year 
ago, and Sir John Cockcroft’s reference to 
thermonuclear power without limit was 
made last September. 

Others have contended that such a devel- 
opment is impossible. Most of the contrary 
statements, however, occurred before and 
during the controversy over whether the 
hydrogen bomb should be built. Many who 
doubted the wisdom of proceeding with the 
hydrogen bomb expressed a one-dimensional 
moral view of thermonuclear work, arguing 
that it would be directed solely toward kill- 
ing and destruction. The statements were 
made with surprising flatness; if it were true 
that thermonuclear reactions could have 
only destructive applications, the result 
would be unique in the history of science. 

The technical difficulty of harnessing 
thermonuclear reactions represents a sound- 
er basis for great pessimism. Every state- 
ment holding out hope has characterized 
any peacetime potential of the light ele- 
ments as long range, or has in other ways 
underscored the magnitude of the scientific 
challenge. The difficulties of igniting a 
fusion reaction, and then of containing the 
extremely high temperatures which would be 
produced, are in all probability huge. In- 
deed, President Eisenhower in his April 7, 
1954, press conference suggested that no di- 
rect application of the hydrogen bomb prin-. 
ciple to peacetime power was known. The 
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report of his statement is ambiguous; it 
probably is to be interpreted as saying merely 
that the H-bomb apparatus held no known 
promise for peacetime applications.. Hopes 
for constructive uses, of course, might well 
not be limited to direct application (or any 
application) of the bomb principle. In any 
event, however, the President chose a com- 
ment which had a negative answer, and it 
was reported in the press as such. 


II 
Eventual success in harnessing the fusion 
reaction is not assured. Indeed, it could 


prove unattainable. Or, if attainable, fusion 
power might prove merely to be marginally 
competitive with other power sources. The 
statements on the subject suggest that tech- 
nical prospects for controlling light element 
reactions approximate those for the hydrogen 
bomb in the mid-40’s. 

As against this, success would represent a 
“quantum jump” forward in nuclear tech- 
nology. Nor can we easily gage the diffi- 
culties before those difficulties have been 
subjected to prolonged attack. In the case 
of every major discovery since fire, the ob- 
stacles must have loomed dishearteningly 
large before solutions were found. How one 
assesses these difficulties may therefore re- 
fiect in large measure a deep-seated attitude 
toward discoveries in nuclear technology. 
Ultimately, in resolving supremely difficult 
questions of this nature, we perform an act 
of faith or, as has sometimes been the case, 
lack of faith. 

Throughout the brief history of our atomic 
program, there have been the optimists and 
the pessimists. At the outset there was 
doubt about achieving the atom bomb; the 
Navy, to which development was first pro- 
posed in 1939, did not proceed to develop it 
because its representatives “weren’t sure” of 
success. For more than a half decade after 
the Hiroshima bomb it was taken for granted 
that both our bomb stockpile and our 
chances for atomic power would be severely 
limited by a scarcity of uranium ore. Amer- 
ican pessimism concerning the early attain- 
ment of atomic power has contributed to the 
likelihood that the British will be the first 
to complete and operate a commercial-type 
atomic power plant. Only a few years ago 
doubts concerning the feasibility of the 
hydrogen bomb were widely expressed. 

Hindsight may show that we have con- 
sistently exaggerated the difficulties of ex- 
ploiting atomic energy. Morally as well as 
militarily, our Nation might have benfited 
had the mysteries of the atom proved more 
impenetrable. The greater the difficulties, 
the greater the advantage to the United 
States as a morally responsible and scien- 
tifically superior nation. But there are dis- 
turbing signs that the book of nature was 
not so written. We may be forced to con- 
clude that the whole business across the 
board is easier of exploitation than we first 
thought. And, although we cannot be sure, 
harnessing thermonuclear reactions may also 
prove less refractory than now appears. 

There are persuasive nontechnical reasons 
for emphasizing fusion development. By an 
apparent lack of interest in developing 
beneficent hydrogen applications, we in- 
crease our vulnerability to foreign charges 
that the United States is preoccupied with 
the destructive aspects of atomic energy. 
From Japan to the British Isles, these charges 
have been focused upon H-bomb work. We 
had no alternative but to build the H-bomb 
and have no alternative now but to continue 
its development. So far as observers can tell, 
however, we act as though no other use of 
fusion energy were of interest. In this re- 
spect, the 1949 debate over the hydrogen 
bomb has left behind a scar: The later com- 
ments holding out hope for constructive ap- 
plications, such as the congressional state- 
ments, have been given little public con- 
sideration and have never caught up with 
tae representations of the 1949-50 period. 
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As long as the earlier statements continue 
unchallenged, we can be pictured as the 
developers of a thermonuclear force which 
can only wipe out cities and crater battle- 
fields but which has no place in peace. The 
most unfortunate consequence of such an 
attitude would be to obscure from us, our- 
selves, the nature of thermonuclear work 
as a major avenue of science—perhaps the 
major avenue of nuclear science—to be 
traveled by inquisitive men, unhampered by 
moral prejudgments. 

Would work toward a thermonuclear re- 
actor interfere with the atomic fission power 
program? It seems hardly possible that 
prospects for thermonuclear power are so 
immediate that the fission program would 
be disrupted in the short term (although, 
conceivably, breakthroughs could occur at 
any time). The long-term concern would 
undoubtedly be that fission reactors be 
rendered obsolete before they could earn 
back capital investment in the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars for each facility. If there 
be any such problem, it should be met only 
one way: As squarely as possible and as 
soon as possible. It should be understood 
(to the extent that it can be) while fission 
reactor commitments are made. Far from 
arguing against thermonuclear effort, any 
possibility of technical obsolescence of fission 
facilities constitutes a major reason for go- 
ing forward. If we fear technical progress 
toward the enormously beneficial results 
promised by the harnessing of thermonu- 
clear reactions, we do not deserve the 
scientific supremacy upon which we pre- 
dicate our defense and survival. Nor will 
we have it for long. 

Would success in controlling fusion re- 
actions lead to an increase in the destructive 
potential of nuclear energy? If a means 
could be achieved to control the interaction 
of light elements of a scale producing use- 
ful neutrons or commercial power, it 5eems 
likely that the reaction might be made to 
proceed out of control with the effect of a 
nuclear weapon explosion. The abundance 
of thermonuclear materials plus the ap- 
parently open-ended size of the fusion re- 
action conjures up the possibility of a 
genuinely huge reaction and an enormous 
explosive and radioactive force. Apart from 
cataclysmic conjectures, any advance in a 
peacetime thermonuclear program might 
have a secondary military consequence, even 
if only that the neutrons produced might 
be diverted to the manufactures of war. 

If, however, we forego technical progress 
because constructive goals in the art may 
also entail-a military use, we will be the 
first great power to do so—and probably the 
last. There is considerable probability (and 
scant comfort) that by the time ther- 
monuclear reactions could be harnessed, 
their mastery would not prove a radical addi- 
tion to the science of destruction. But if 
thermonuclear work could significantly af- 
fect our future military posture, it is the in- 
eluctable logic of the atomic arms race that 
we understand it first and that we attain the 
answers first. Control ’of thermonuclear 
reactions may thus provide the most recent 
example of the duality of atomic energy— 
but one in which both the constructive and 
military stakes are exponentially increased. 
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What kind of program, then, is practical 
today? The following steps could be taken 
immediately. 

Initially, a policy in favor of bold develop- 
ment could be crystallized and announced, 
In the past our major atomic-energy pro- 
grams have been preceded by firm decision 
and top-level directives. No less may be fit- 
ting in this case. The President would be 
the most suitable spokesman to declare 
American interest in any aspect of thermo- 
nuclear development which may lead to the 
betterment of man or industry. Indeed, 
there may be need for the peacetime counter- 
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part of the historic White House state; 
of January 31, 1950, which launcheg 
real assault on the hydrogen bomb. 

Secondly, this policy should be imple. 
mented by having work proceed as Publicly 
as is prudent. Urging lower security classi. 
fications on the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been a popular pastime. But there may 
be unusual reasons why the Commission 
should adopt the most liberal policy ep, 
sistent with security in declassifying any 
data which would help develop peacetime 
applications of the light elements. 

Such work, after all, would look towarg 
humanitarian objectives: Creating vast ney 
sources of power and electricity, manufap. 
turing radioisotopes for medicine, agricy). 
ture, and industry. It is perhaps true that 
an apparatus performing these constructive 
tasks might be diverted to military use. 
However, with past developments we seem 
to have recognized a distinction between 
weapons, as such, and items designed for 
peacetime purposes but which could be 
adapted to war. The internal-combustioy 
engine and electronics have vital combat ap. 
plications, yet for classification purposes 
they are treated (and correctly so) quite 
differently from such an item as the longs 
range ballistic missile. If our intentions 
are realized, controlled fusion reactions 
would resemble the former rather than the 
latter. 

The resolution of classification problems 
must be left to those officials who have be. 
fore them the full range of considerations 
and who bear the responsibility of main- 
taining the most scrupulous attention to 
national security. The Judgments are diff- 
cult and the considerations competing. How 
much concealment do we gain and how 
much achievement do we lose? Among 
the considerations are two on the af- 
firmative side of what might be achieved 
by recognizing a large area of low-seci 
sensitivity. First, we would make 
fest here and abroad our interest 
constructive side of fusion energy 
importantly, however, release of informa- 
tion may furnish the only feasible way of 
making rapid progress toward understanding 
this subject. To develop the A-bomb, the 
H-bomb, and much of the fission-power pro- 
gram, large numbers of scientists were as- 
sembled behind walls of secrecy to make an 
intensive effort at Government expense. A 
repetition today of the H-bomb effort in 
order to develop its peacetime counterpart 
is quite unlikely, although the technical 
problems are at least as great, and perhaps 
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greater. The alternative way to enlist new 
minds and more people in harnessing the 





light elements for constructive applicat 
is to make as much information as prude! 
available to non-AEC scientists and per- 
sonnel. 

The other side of the problem is wha 
may be lost by making information put 
It is striking that every public reference to 
beneficent thermonuclear possibilities has 
characterized them as long range. Radically 
new ideas (and perhaps many of them) ! 
pear needed. It is at this stage that the risk 





of losing time is perhaps the greatest. In all 
these respects information policies seem 
different from those for the controlled fission 
reaction (which had been demonstrated 4s 
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feasible) and the A-bomb and the H-bom) 
(which are useful solely as weapons) 

As a third stimulus, the Atomic En¢ 
Commission might urge as many companits 
as possible to undertake study and dé 
ment contracts as soon as their interest war 
ranted. Some industries might be willing 
to carry part of the financial and develo! 
mental burden at the present time. Other 
firms may feel encouraged to study thermo- 
nuclear possibilities because such rest rch 
might contribute to the soundness of the 
atomic-energy business, Furthermore, t! 
knowledge that there was an opportunity 
participate would bring the know-how © 
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wean industry to a challenging effort. 
a also ease the way for integrating 
ot eventual thermonuclear power industry 
an ev 


f there is to be one) into our economy. 
, “¢urther step should be taken which 
peter the Government (or industry) a 
Wor sst amount of money, but which would 
“ creat? to the effectiveness of the effort 
the rate of development. A laboratory 
should be established to pursue all avenues 
which might lead to constructive thermo- 
wyelear uses. A new site should be chosen 
‘or the work, possibly in conjunction with a 
ty, but distinct from nuclear weap- 
ons W wrk, Such a laboratory, in addition to 
providing a focal point of all effort in this 
eid could symbolize our intentions to give 
thermonu¢ lear development every chance 
, r realization. Particularly now, when our 
scientists have been divided by controversies 
c meerning the history of the hydrogen- 
bomb program, there might be advantages in 
ofering them the challenge of working to 
ontrol fusion reactions. 

We cannot seek security by military su- 
premacy alone; we must demonstrate our 
constructive intentions and capabilities with 
comparable emphasis. Scarcely 16 years 
have passed since the fission of uranium was 
discovered, and @ bare 244 years since the 
first full-scale hydrogen test. In all likeli- 
ood, progress in nuclear energy has just 


f 
I 
begun. 


for the 


wnivers 
yniversi 


field 
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trolled thermonuclear reactions could be of 
overriding importance. We may now be able 
to contemplate what may prove the biggest 
step of all; harnessing thermonuclear reac- 
tions would be a conquest equal to or greater 
than any other in our national effort. Again 
we cannot assume success; but we can recog- 
nize that if we were to succeed, all our pres- 
ent work could prove to have been merely 
preparatory. We have, then, every moral and 
practical incentive to develop what appears 
our leading chance for the next big step 
forward in atomic energy. The initial cost 
may be little more than a decision to pro- 





ceed boldly. Failure to do so could lose for 
the United States the accelerating race for 
scientific discovery and the contest for the 
allegiance of men of good will 





How to Build a House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
very interesting item entitled “How to 
Build a House,” which appeared in the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent, was re- 
cenuy brought to my attention. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
Printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How to Bump a Hovss 
me . ee the right people in the White 
. coat ou go there and tell them there’s 
» 1ousing shortage in Anderson, S. C., and 
you Would like to have a $20,000 home. 

All right, they say, you just put up 5 
een or $1,000, and the United States 
aoe will guarantee your getting a 
tt beck? aes ol Fine, you say—but paying 
& United | 1, says Uncle Ike, we will instruct 

“ed States agency to pay you $100 rent 
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a month on the house and you can live in 
it all the time. Further, says Uncle Ike, we 
will make the whole thing tax exempt. 

So you say all right, but what about my 
$1,000 investment? Oh, says Uncle Ike, 
don’t worry about that—we’ll guarantee you 
9 percent per annum. 

So you put up $1,000 and float a Govern- 
ment guaranteed $19,000 loan at, say, 3 per- 
cent, and build the house and move in. 

At the end of 25 years, you have received 
$30,000 in rent from the Government, at least 
$2,250 on your $1,000 investment, or a total 
of $32,250. 

In the meanwhile, you have paid $14,250 
interest. The difference is $18,000 in your 
pocket. You take the $18,000, add $1,000 
and pay the $19,000 principal. 

What have you? You have a $20,000 house 
that has cost you $2,000 or $80 a year, or 
$6.66 a month. The $18,000 difference came 
from the Government—the taxpayers. 

That’s the kind of deal you could get in 
Washington if you were Messrs. Dixon and 
Yates representing two Wall Street utilities 
holding companies. Only difference, they’re 
putting up $5,500,000 in return for a $107 
million power plant to be bought for them 
by the taxpayers on the same basis you got 
your house. 

And this Ike calls “private enterprise.” 

“Private” benefits, yes, but at “public” 
expense. 





Statism at Westinghouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from For- 
tune magazine: 

STATISM AT WESTINGHOUSE 


During the Senate Finance Committee's 
hearings on H. R. 1, the administration’s 
foreign-trade bill, the electric-equipment 
manufacturers were represented by Gwilym 
A. Price, president of Westinghouse. Since 
Westinghouse and other United States manu- 
facturers of heavy-duty generators and 
transformers have recently been losing busi- 
ness to foreign competitors, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Price wants tariffs on these 
items raised. What is surprising in Mr. 
Price’s testimony, which has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form by Westinghouse, is a 
seeming bias—hitherto completely unsus- 
pected—in favor of a planned economy. 

After registering the conventional com- 
plaint about the low wages paid by European 
manufacturers, Mr. Price cites some evidence 
to show that the electric equipment they 
make is less reliable than that made in the 
United States. Moreover, he maintains, for- 
eign manufacturers either can’t or won’t pro- 
vide the repair and maintenance service that 
United States firms like Westinghouse give 
their customers. Now these are indeed com- 
pelling sales arguments for Westinghouse or 
General Electric, but hardly a good reason 
for boosting tariffs. Even accepting at face 
value Mr. Price's hair-raising description of 
the way foreign generators tend to break 
down, it is nevertheless the privilege of 
United States utilities to buy them if they 
want to do so. Mr. Price would presumably 
be outraged, and rightly so, if Congress told 
Westinghouse to stop buying from certain 
of its suppliers because their products didn’t 
measure up to scratch. 
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Mr. Price, however, not only wants to pro- 
tect American utilities and other users of 
heavy electric equipment from their desire 
to buy cheap, but to protect the British from 
themselves. He notes that while there is 
unemployment in the United States electric- 
equipment industry, British firms (which 
have in fact underbid United States manu- 
facturers on several jobs in recent years) are 
going full blast. “It does not make sense,” 
he says, “to permit orders to go overseas, 
where they are suffering from a power short- 
age and the electric-equipment industry is 
strained to capacity, when the United States 
electric-equipment industry has substantial 
idle capacity.” 

Well, in a way it doesn’t make sense, and 
perhaps in a perfectly planned society such 
a situation wouldn’t arise. But in this case, 
who is to do the planning? The United 
States Government is not responsible for 
correcting alleged imbalances in the econ- 
omy of England or other Western European 
countries. And if there were a world plan- 
ning body with authority to allocate produc- 
tion among nations, it might well decide 
that since Westinghouse can’t compete with 
certain foreign suppliers, Westinghouse 
should stop trying to sell generators and 
transformers. This is absurd, of course, but 
it is a logical extension of Mr. Price’s argu- 
ment, and another illustration of the way 
businessmen, in an attempt to justify higher 
tariffs, can paint themselves into an intel- 
lectual corner. 





Oklahoma Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters of the State of Oklahoma were ad- 
vised editorially by the Hobart Star Re- 
view on May 12 on the pitfalls of the pro- 
posed upper Colorado storage project and 
advised to write their Congressmen pro- 
testing it. The editorial is as follows: 

Like so much of the literature which 
reaches my desk, that about the proposed 
upper Colorado River Basin project has been 
pushed back for future attention for quite 
some time—until this week I detected an 
ominous note in that statement about 
Oklahomans going to have to pay $44,800,000 
in added taxes if it goes through. That’s a 
lot of money, it occurred to me, for Okla- 
homans to pay to help irrigate some land in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Altogether, the big project will cost at least 
$4 billions in the American taxpayers’ money, 
we are told by the Tax Foundation, New 
York City and Washington, D. C. And in 
addition to that, the project will mean flood- 
ing of the Dinosaur National Monument. 
Opponents of the project point out there is 
a growing tendency to destroy “those stretch- 
es of natural beauty set aside for us and 
our descendents to enjoy as national parks 
or monuments.” The Wichita Wildlife 
Refuge, for instance? And for what it might 
be worth, I’m against both the projects until 
such time as more urgent need can be shown 
than has been shown up to date. A letter 
to your Congressman would not do any 
harm on either project—because we do have 
an interest in the Colorado River deal, too, 
if it’s going to cost us that much Oklahoma 
money. 
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Colorado Citizens Talk Over School 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Denver Post of Sunday, June 5, 1955, 
contained a very interesting and in- 
formative feature written by Lawrence 
Martin, its able associate editor. The 
article is entitled “‘“Nonsense Versus Com- 
monsense: Colorado Citizens Get To- 
gether To Talk Over School Problems.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

NONSENSE VERSUS COMMONSENSE—COLORADO 
CiTIzENS GET TOGETHER TO TALK OVER 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

(By Lawrence Martin, associate editor of the 

Post) 

A man away at the back of the room got 
to his feet and said: ‘““Mr. Chairman, there’s 
been a lot of nonsense talked around this 
town in the last couple of years. I’ve con- 
tributed to it. I rise to confess that I didn’t 
know what I was talking about a lot of the 
time. You may take that to mean that I’ve 
been cured by what I’ve learned here.” Then 
he sat down. 

This odd and cryptic speech was greeted 
with applause by 150 of the man’s fellow 
citizens who were just finishing off a meet- 
ing that had lasted 5 hours. When the hand- 
clapping stopped, the chairman said: “Thank 
you, sir. You have just attested to the fact 
that this meeting has lived up to its pur- 
pose, which was to talk sense about our 
school problems.” 

That is what several thousand Colorado 
men and women have been doing all over 
the State through the late winter and 
spring—talking sense about their schools. 
In community meetings large and small, they 
have considered many aspects of the prob- 
lems they face in providing serviceable edu- 
cation for their children. By late summer, 40 
such meetings—local, county, and regional— 
will have penetrated every corner of Colo- 
rado with a heightened sense of obligation to 
see that Colorado's schoolchildren are better 
done by. 

The man who got up to say that nonsense 
had been talked in his town meant non- 
sense about schools. He was right. In that 
community, as in many others, a good many 
people had been more critical than con- 
structive when the impact of skyrocketing 
school population made them uneasily aware 
of overcrowding, teacher shortage, inade- 
quate, outworn buildings, and internal 
schisms about what the kids should be 
taught, and how. The gentleman who con- 
fessed his part in that said after the meet- 
ing: “I blamed the school board for letting 
this thing creep up on us. I told the school 
superintendent to his face that he was 
changing the three R’s into rot, rubbish, 
and ruination for the kids. Now I know 
that our school problems will be solved a 
lot sooner because people like me have sub- 
stituted information for ignorance, and have 
sat down with the school people to talk 
practical sense.” 

On September 12 and 13, the common 
sense that has come out of the 40 meetings 
will be brought together in a State confer- 
ence. That 2-day meeting, to be held in 
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Denver, will edit the great volume of con- 
clusions and recommendations into a state- 
ment of, for, and by the people of Colorado. 

That statement will be carried to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in November by 11 Colorado 
delegates to the White House Conference on 
Education, which President Eisenhower has 
summoned. More than 1,400 delegates rep- 
resenting every State and Territory will be 
there with their grassroots ideas. From 
them guidance is expected toward more 
effective educational policy and practice in 
the several States and at the Federal level. 

President Eisenhower will embody the rec- 
ommendations of the national conference in 
one or more messages to Congress as the 
basis for legislation. Similarly State legis- 
lation will be urged to revise and improve 
their laws, to deal better with the daily in- 
creasing needs of the schools, brought on 
principally by the spectacular increase in 
the number of school-age children. 

The many little White House conferences 
held in Colorado have been so well organ- 
ized by the Colorado committee for the 
White House Conference, so well attended 
and so fruitful in conclusions and recom- 
mendations that they have attracted wide 
attention elsewhere, and have been copied in 
other States. 

This is not to say, however, that Colorado 
citizens have come up with any magic for- 
mula, or even that they have faced up 
squarely to all the troublesome problems in- 
volved. In fact, some of the toughest prob- 
lems were ducked, with pious expressions of 
hope. 

In general, however, this much was done: 
The problems were clearly defined and the 
discussions produced such similarity of 
judgment, arrived at in meetings widely scat- 
tered throughout the State, that a clear pat- 
tern of agreement was woven. Furthermore, 
and perhaps most important of all, many 
citizens who had previously taken no part in 
community coping with the issues were 
brought into active, and probably continu- 
ing relation to this vital phase of their busi- 
ness as citizens. 

One businessman who went to a local 
meeting in a rather cynical frame of mind, 
became so interested he traveled far and 
took much time in order to sit in on four 
other sessions in his part of the State. 

“I thought this whole thing might turn 
out to be a case of the unfit selecting the 
unwilling to do the unnecessary,” he said 
later. “But I am sold on it. 

“All the meetings I attended brought out 
hardheaded, businesslike, practical ideas, and 
gave me a new respect for the way we do 
things in this country when we set our minds 
to it. I discovered something else. At those 
meetings, I found out who ‘somebody’ is— 
you know, the chap who is supposed to ‘do 
something’ when problems get too big. That 
‘somebody’ on this schoo] business is every- 
body.” 

Abashed by his own eloquence, he hastily 
lit a cigarette and added: “Longest speech 
I ever made.” 

There were many like him in these Colo- 
rado meetings. Here follows a sketchy sum- 
mary of some of the things they talked about 
and a few of their conclusions. 

The discussions followed a general pat- 
tern of first asking broadly: “‘What are the 
problems of education in Colorado?” That 
was broken down into such components as 
these: 

What do we expect our schools to ac- 
complish? 

How can we get enough facilities—build- 
ings, equipment, transportation—to do the 
job? 

Where is the money to come from? 

How do we get and keep enough of the 
right kind of teachers? 


Do all Colorado children have reasonable 
equality of education? If not, why not, and 
what are we going to do about it? 
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Are our schools equipped to provide all th 
services demanded by the changing tine 
adequate counseling, proper preparation 4. 
college, attention to exceptional children 
both the unusually gifted and the head 
capped? If not, what are we going to 
about that? ' 

Do the schools teach the fundam 


ental 
adequately, and are their policies Beared ‘ 
the production of adequately educated pe, 


ple, or just to getting children t; 
school at a certain time? 

Are we making the fullest possible ys. ot 
the school facilities we have; shoulq the 
school day, week, or year be extended to take 
care of more pupils? 

Are the needs of higher education being 
provided for in a way that approaches the 
demand? 

Only a few of the answers to these ques. 
tions can be considered here, but the gc pe 
of them indicates what Colorado pe ple 
want to know about their schools. 

Here are some conclusions and recommey. 
dations that emerged: 

1. The pressing need for more schoo! faci). 
ities is obvious, both at the elementary ang 
secondary levels. A good many Colorado 
schools are not Only inadequate to house 
the increased enrollment; they are also ob. 
solete, too old for safety; too far from to. 
day’s centers of school population, or in their 
ways fail to meet need. To cure this con. 
dition, careful local planning is needed 
The State department of education should 
assist with information and guidance ip 
such planning. 

2. There was general agreement that both 
State and Federal financial aid for school 
building should be provided. Many groups 
recommended that the legislature increase 
State aid for schools from the present 19 
percent of total cost to 50 percent. On Fed- 
eral aid, a majority agreed that it probably 
is necessary and acceptable for school-build- 
ing purposes, but undesirable for any other 
educational needs. 

The judgment was unanimous that if a 
program of Federal aid is set up, the money 
should be paid directly to some State agency 
and distributed by it to school districts. In 
other words, Federal aid, if accompanied by 
Federal control of local schools, in any de- 
gree, was universally held to be a revolution- 
ary and improper invasion of local sover- 
eignty. 

On one point all agreed—that Colorado's 
tax on real property—the principal source of 
local school revenues—has reached the limit 
Many suggested that earmarking of present 
or future excise taxes be abolished, and some 
of that money be diverted to the schools 
One group proposed that the State create 4 
revolving fund for loans to districts or coun- 
ties for school construction. 

3. The problem of teacher shortages Is n 
wholly one of higher pay, though that is 4 
very large factor. Both citizens and educa- 
tors agreed that housing and living 
tions, the status of teachers in the commu: 
nity, have a lot to do with getting and keep- 
ing good teachers. Scholarships to encoul- 
age young people to become teachers welé 
also stressed by several groups. 

4. Transportation needs were widely dis- 
cussed. The need for more bus transporta- 
tion grows as. enrollment grows in many 
areas. State aid for this specific item wa 
held inadequate. 


5. District reorganization, one of 
thorniest problems, evoked general expres 
sions that more effective district org 
tion is essential in Colorado, in order to 
all the State’s children equality of edu‘ ati . 
The tremendous local resistance in man) 
cases, based very largely on taxation que 
tions, was recognized. This was one area in 
which most groups could go little further 
than hoping that something can be done. 

There was much, much more, all of 1 ” 
the point. It should be noted that the meee 
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. covered by this review covered every part 
a . State, in regional conferences, except 
four-countY area of Jefferson, Arapahoe, 
»s and Denver Counties. The final re- 
ence will be held June 15, at 

High School, Denver. 

This, then, represents the thinking of 
Col yradans in the northeast, southeast, 
' and southwest sections. In all of 

both in local, county, and re- 
ns, it was notable that lay citi- 
parents, business, and professional 

ople workers—outnumbered the profes- 
a choo] people present by anywhere 
re 9 to 1, to 10 tol. 


of t 
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Adams, 
gional confer 
M yey Junior 


northwest 
these areas, 
gional sessit 
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H. R. 3792 and S. 59 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct the attention of the Members 
of the House to two communications ad- 
dressed to me from the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees. They concern 
the request of this organization that this 
session of the Congress take favorable 
action on H. R. 3792 and S. 59. I join in 
this appeal and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that the communications and 
resolutions be printed in the REcorp: 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION 

oF CHAPTERS NO. 9, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF . 
RETIRED CrviL EMPLOYEES, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 24, 1955. 

EDWARD P. BOLAND, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Enclosed is a resolution adopted 
by the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Chapters No. 9, National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employees, in convention held 
June 4 at Worcester, Mass., and directed me 
to mail a copy to the Massachusetts delega- 


tion in Congress, and ask your support for 
same, 


Hon 


Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, 





Secretary. 
“RESOLUTION 
“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the members of the National Association of 


Retired Civil Employees assembled in con- 
vention at Worcester, Mass., on June 4, 1955, 
that an inequity exists in that Government 
employees who retired between April 1, 1948 
and September 30, 1949 and who elected to 
provide a continued annuity if the wife sur- 
vives the husband are being charged a higher 
Cost tor this protection to their wives than 
‘hose who retired after September 30, 1949, 
that date Public Law 310 became effective: 
Therefore be it 

“Re ved, That this convention endorse 
bill 9 now in the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and respect- 
fully and request that appropriate 
taken looking to the enactment 
Ol this bill, 

“Furthermore, since bill S. 59 contains a 
Provision restricting the benefits of bill S. 
9 to date following its enactment, it is 
respectfully urged and requested that this 
Provision be eliminated and instead there 
ve Inserted a provision that the law be ap- 
beginning October 1, 1949, the date 
, Law 310 became effective (which is 
“le date the inequity began to exist).” 


urge 


step be 


Plied 
Publi . 
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The secretary of this convention is di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to 
the Chairman of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service and 
to each Member of the Senate and House 
from Massachusetts. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
FEDERATION OF 
CHAPTERS No. 9, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETIRED CIvIL EMPLOYEES, 
Camoridge, Mass., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp P. Botanp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: The Massachusetts 
State Federation of Chapters No. 9, National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees, in 
convention held June 4, at Worchester, Mass., 
adopted a reso.ution that the Members of the 
Massachusetts Congressional delegation be 
strongly urged to use their most powerful 
influence with the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee of the House to take favor- 
able action, at the earliest possible time, on 
H. R. 3792, a bill that would increase the 
annuity of all retired civil employees. 

Thanking you for your support, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 





The Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
July 5, 1955, there appeared a most 
timely editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “Tinker to Evers to 
Chance.” This most enlightening edi- 
torial relates to what took place in the 
recent shift in the foreign aid agency. 
In 1951 the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration became the Mutual Security 
Administration, and in 1953 the Mutual 
Security Administration became the 
Foreign Operations Administration. The 
editorial points out that “last Friday, be- 
cause Congress passed a law which many 
Congressmen erroneously thought was to 
end foreign economic aid, FOA went out 
of business like a spiked second base- 
man.” 

The concluding paragraph of the edi- 
torial reads: 

It is probably too radical a thought to sug- 
gest that Congress call the game, but it cer- 
tainly might do something about the crowded 
bench. A reduction in players might, some 
day, mean a reduction in admission prices, 
and we have an idea that would be as wel- 
come to the taxpayers as the seventh inning 
stretch. 


The editorial is most timely, and points 
up a situation in which there was no 
reason in the world for the shift. As 
pointed out, apparently there will be no 
reduction in the number of employees 
of the old organization, which, by a 
sleight-of-hand performance, was 
shifted to another agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TINKER TO EVERS TO CHANCE 


In the light of this newspaper’s recent re- 
port on the ending of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, it is probably a very 
good thing for Mr. Tinker, Mr. Evers, and Mr. 
Chance that their fame is already secure in 
American annals. For what took place the 
other day completed a $31 billion double 
double-play with scarcely a bobble. 

The major postwar foreign-aid programs 
began in 1948 with the creation of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. In 
1951 ECA became the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration and in 1953 MSA became the 
Foreign Operations Administration. Last 
Friday, because Congress passed a law the 
intent of which many Congressmen errone- 
ously thought was to end foreign economic 
aid, FOA went out of business like a spiked 
second baseman. 


But the ball was already on its way. and 
State Department’s International Coopera- 
tion Administration gloved it right neatly. 
As our Mr. Geyelin reported, all that really 
happened was a change in names and uni- 
forms. The players remain the same; some 
6,500, give or take a few, are still around dis- 
pensing American dollars overseas. And the 
change doesn’t affect the billions, either; 
what FOA would have spent on economic 
aid if it hadn’t been sent to the showers, ICA 
will spend. 

And it has a right nice sum at hand; some 
$8 billion already appropriated and ear- 
marked for specific projects; some $620 mil- 
lion left over and unspent and if the Con- 
gress goes along with the administration 
requests, another $812 million will be ready 
for disbursement, mostly in Asia. Military 
aid and defense support to be spent by the 
Department of Defense will add another $2.7 
billion to overseas aid unless Congress re- 
duces the budget demands. 

Thus foreign-aid spending goes on even 
though it has been split between the De- 
partment of Defense and the State Depart- 
ment’s ICA. And while a certain sense of 
sportsmanship demands acknowledgment 
that whipping the ball from ECA to MSA to 
FOA to ICA was a finely executed play, it is 
fair to ask some questions. Why, for ex- 
ample, does ICA need the 6,500 players Mr. 
Geyelin mentioned when FOA got along in 
1954 with only 5,856 all of whom, includ- 
ing the 12 part-time employees, managed to 
spend the taxpayers’ taxes without too much 
trouble? 

It is probably too radical a thought to 
suggest that Congress call the game, but it 
certainly might do something about the 
crowded bench. A reduction in players 
might some day mean a reduction in admis- 
sion prices, and we have an idea that would 
be as welcome to the taxpayers as the sev- 
enth inning stretch. 





Air Force Academy Dedication, 
July 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, Colo- 
rado’s poet laureate, Mr. Milford E. 
Shields, makes his usual inspiring con- 
tribution to the outstanding events of 
the day in one of his most recent poems. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I give 
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you Air Force Academy Dedication, July 
11, 1955, and commend it to my col- 
leagues for their reading: 

As our strong eagle guards our Nation free, 
So have our peerless airmen come to be; 
Forged in the image of his spirit bold, 

They will wing on to duties manifold. 


To house this noble and dynamic breed 
Has this academy been well decreed; 

Here on this high and patriotic ground 
Shall rise their outpost of the air profound. 


This day of destiny we dedicate 

This institution to our country great; 
We seal it to the service of our land, 
And fiaming glory freemen understand. 


Lord God of Liberty wing with us here 
Until earth’s tyrannies shall disappear; 
Grant us that turbulence of men shall cease 
And airmen fiy the skies in worldwide peace. 





Water Resources Report 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

WATER RESOURCES REPORT 


The Hoover Commission's report on water 
resources and power is more surprising be- 
cause of what was omitted than for what 
was contained. According to those who had 
opportunity to study the task force reports, 
the Commission’s findings and recommenda- 
tions constitute a greatly softened end result. 

The matter of public power received a 
major share of attention. If its recommen- 
dations were to be adopted, and that is most 
unlikely, Federal power operations would be 
greatly curtailed and the cost of public 
power heavily increased. TVA, for instance, 
would be forbidden to build any more steam 
plants and further building of Federal power 
transmission lines would be forbidden 
wherever private utilities or other agencies 
could provide the service. 

The Commission recommended imposition 
of user charges for inland rivers. A better 
name would be tolls, for that is what the 
user charge would amount to. They would 
be imposed on larger pleasure craft as well 
as on commercial users. 

As one Commission dissenter to the report 
pointed out, the task force on whose report 
the user charge recommendation was based 
tried its hand at rewriting history and at- 
tempted to place its own interpretation on 
the unequivocating language of article 4 of 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which di- 
rects that the Nation’s navigable streams 
“shall be common highways, and forever 
free * * * without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor.” 

Inasmuch as imposition of tolls would 
affect every navigable stream in the country 
and have a consequential, retarding effect on 
the economy of areas served by the rivers, 
the recommendation may not have even re- 
mote chance of being approved by Congress. 

The report drew sharp dissents from four 
influential members: Attorney General 
Brownell, Defense Mobilizer Flemming, for- 
mer Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
and Representative Chet Holifield (Democrat, 
California), who wrote 84 pages of stinging 
criticism of findings and recommendations. 
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In many instances findings and recom- 
mendations were at variance with presi- 
dential policies. 

No other single commission report is apt 
to stir conflicts and controversies as the one 
on water resources and power. It touches 
every area and every river valley of the 
country, and it would require intensive 
and prolonged study against the background 
of a mountain of task force reports to de- 
termine merit and demerit other than that 
which is obvious. 

Such a study would be easier, and the re- 
port itself would have been fairer, if the dis- 
sents had been published in the same volume 
as the recommendations. 





Alabama Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Spéaker, the 
voters of the State of Alabama have 
been warned of the pitfalls of the upper 
Colorado River storage project by way 
of the following editorial in the May 15 
Birmingham News: 

EcHoO ParRK REVERBERATES WITH OLD 
CONTROVERSY 


Discussion has been going on in Congress 
for several years over @ project that directly 
affects only a small part of the Nation’s pop- 
ulation, but indirectly affects all citizens. 
Popularly known as the Echo Park Dam, the 
project calls for a huge irrigation and power 
dam on upper tributaries of the Colorado 
River in Colorado and Utah. 

Many conflicting arguments are being 
made in Congress, where a bill authorizing 
first steps in the $4 billion project is making 
slow progress. A similar bill perished in 
previous sessions, but one has passed the 
present Senate, 58 to 23, and awaits commit- 
tee hearings in the House. The project is 
opposed by conservationists as well as by 
other groups and individuals that think the 
huge expenditure all out of line with the 
benefits to be received by the public in 
general, 

It is charged that the project would dam- 
age the scenic and scientific values of Dino- 
saur National Monument, of which Echo 
Park is a part. But the reply to that is that 
the famous beds of dinosaur bones would 
not be submerged and that the whole area 
would be more accessible by reason of the 
development. Of what use is natural beauty, 
it is argued, if nobody can get there to see 
it? 

Proponents of the project are basing their 
contentions on the need for a water reser- 
voir to meet irrigation requirements down- 
stream. To that comes the reply asking 
why should the National Government spend 
#4 billion to irrigate inferior land to produce 
crops already in excess supply? 

These are more or less old arguments, 
usually appearing in some manner whenever 
large projects of this sort are considered. 
But a new element has been introduced in 
this case. For the first time in the history 
of the Nation, land regarded as a part of 
the Nation’s system of national parks is 
sought for development for the benefit, 
largely, of private interests. This so-called 
invasion of a national scenic area is regarded 
by conservationists as a serious menace to 
all national parks and monuments. 
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The issue is not clear-cut. The area ' 
204,000 acres designated a nationa] aan 
ment by President Roosevelt in 1938 contain, 
a few portions which power interests m: 
were reserved for their future use or cor = 
sideration. However, the national gover 
ment has maintained a kind of juri; diction 
over the whole area, and the reservations do 
not seem to be either explicit or Positive 
As far as the general public is concerneq. the 
whole area has been regarded as a national] 
monument, rich in scenic and scientific , value, 


Amid all the conflicting claims there 
stands out the fear that once private lumbe 
and power interests are permitted an entry 
into national park lands, no matter whg 
kind of a prior claim they may present, the 
whole system of national recreational areas 
will be threatened. Those areas are already 
rather restricted. As population needs jp. 
crease, the threat against them may be ey. 
pected to increase. 

People need scenery as well as irrigation 
dams and power. They need wilderness areas 
to remind them of the nature of which they 
are apart. They need magnificent river cap. 
yons as well as reservoirs. And they should 
be on the alert against any unwarranted 
invasion of these irreplaceable natural 
beauties. 





Speech of Senator Barry Goldwater Before 
the Sigma Chi Fraternity Centennial 
Commission, June 28, 1955, at Cincia- 
nati, Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER BEFORE 
THE SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION, JUNE 28, 1955, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 
To have been asked by our fraternity 

talk with you this evening is an honor 0 
such magnitude as to defy accurate and 
adequate description. Iam humbly grateful 
to all of you, and to those who guide the 
destinies of this observance of the 100th 
anniversary of our fraternity’s founding, {or 
this honor. 


Humble, yes, for as I stand.here tonight, 
I do so with full memory of the importance 
of this day to all of us and I pray that my 
words will not dull the brilliance that has 


been given this occasion by those who have 
preceded me. 

As you might well imagine, the selection 
of the theme for our meeting has not been 
an easy task. Realizing full well the Im- 
portance of this anniversary, I was 4t first 
tempted to confine my remarks to Sign 
However, inasmuch as we meet as frater 
men, it can be assumed that we meet !! 
recognition of our obligations to our fravtr- 
nity, and, inasmuch as we meet as Ameri- 
cans, it is hoped that we gather with the 
same full understanding of our obligations 
to our country. I chose, therefore, to dev! 
ate from the specific theme of Sigma Chi 10 
attempt to offer an interpretation of ou 
duties and our challenges based on reverence 
for the American ideal, its defense and 
survival. 
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1950 


ach came to me in the vast and 
vault of heaven as I flew sev- 
go with a crew of the Strategic 
Air Command in & B-47. In fact, it came 

me as New Orleans, whose lights made 
oe city appear as a diamond and emerald 
aed pinned across the dark bosom of the 

oo passed 35,000 feet below us. These 
oie lights of American homes and of 
America business—lights that this crew and 
thousands like them are devoted to protect- 
ing. The people living with those lights 
were free people. 

As I flew that night in a material expres- 
sion of that freedom, the thought came to 
me that, in some other part of this world, 
there must have been at that same time, a 
Russian crew in a Russian plane, looking 
down on Russian lights. I imagined myself 
calling the captain of this crew on the radio 
and asking, “Why do you fly this night? 
What is your purpose?” He would have 
answered, I am sure, that freedom was his 
purpose. 

Now there would have been the two of us, 
poth flying in machines which were tangible 
evidence of material strength, achieved 
through two entirely different concepts of 
freedom, both flying to protect and to fur- 
ther the interests of those concepts. 

Freedom that night—and, I suggest, on 
too many other nights and days—rested 
iterally on material power. Our B-47 flew 
as a symbol of power, but I wondered if it 
had to be the sole and all-important sym- 
pol. Surely, there must be some stronger 
symbol of our freedom; some symbol that 
could some day preclude the need for ma- 
terial force. 

The detection of that symbol, then, be- 
comes our target for tonight. It will re- 
quire some delving into philosophy and his- 
tory, but both ventures should provide stim- 
viating and refreshing journeys. Indeed, we 
will find in the fabric of our fraternity the 
same threads from which the cloth of our 
freedom is woven. We will find that our 
obligations to that freedom are closely akin 
to the meaning of Sigma Chi and of all 
fraternities. 
thought that the Russian airman 
would probably answer “freedom” to my 
query as to why he flew that night was and 
is a disturbing one. On thinking about it, 
one must conclude tht wrapped up, in its 
ramifications, is the situation in which the 
free world finds itself today. 

Freedom has inwardly and outwardly been 
man’s goal since the beginning of time. He 
ought many battles with his own con- 
lence and with actual physical enemies 
n searching for a basis for freedom. For 
irief periods throughout history, man has 
enjoyed freedoms of a sort, but always he 
has gone back into the locked grip of op- 
pression and tyranny through control of the 
State. This has been true mainly because 
has never exactly understood from 


This appro’ 
stimulating 
eral weeks & 


The- 


man 


Whence freedom comes. It is evident that 
civilizations preceding ours sought the free 
life through strength of arms, through ma- 
terial strength expressed either by armed 


might or by economic might. It is also 
evident that these peoples never found true 
freedom under these concepts of their 
source, 

Sie wasn’t until our Republic was born 
that man finally recognized that he cannot 


- ‘ree as & materialistic being, but can only 
*njoy those blessings when he has expressed 
acceptance of the idea that man’s freedom 
comes from God. 


1 homas Jefferson wrote that acceptance 
for us when he placed these words in the 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
‘mong these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” 
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When he noted in that way for all of us 
that our freedom stems from God, he set us 
aside in man‘s search for freedom, and the 
truth and wisdom of that recognition has 
been attested to by our nearly 200 years of 
the world’s greatest progress as freemen. 

So much have we served as the leaders of 
freedom, that until the last 20 or 30 years, 
we were looked on as the citadel of freedom, 
and our way of life was the goal of ail 
people who sought those blessings. Yet, here 
is a Russian pilot who would tell me that he 
flew for and would fight for freedom. Could 
it be true that after so clear a demonstration 
of the power of our concept of freedom, a 
man pledged to the opposite of every facet 
of freedom we hold true could say those 
words? 

Our understanding is based on the recog- 
nition of God as the source of freedom. We 
uphold the dignity of man. We believe in 
the freedom of worship, the freedom of 
speech, and the freedom of assembly; and 
we hold that the majority rules in free elec- 
tions. 

Now examine the tenets of communism, 
which would be the ideological manifesta- 
tion of the philosophy of that Russian pilot 
who also flies for freedom. God is not recog- 
nized. Man has no dignity, for he is a servant 
of the state. Freedom of worship, speech, 
and assembly are denied, and a free election 
in a Communist state is an impossibility. 
Yet, he speaks of freedom and two-thirds of 
the earth’s population go with this pilot in 
their search for freedom. Freedom has be- 
come, as Tom Payne once predicted it would, 
“The cause of all mankind.” 

The struggle in Indochina is one in which 
freedom is the objective. The issue in Africa 
is freedom. All over the globe men are en- 
gaged in a frenzied search for freedom. Yet, 
with our example to serve them, compared 
to that which communism offers them, two- 
thirds of the world’s people have shunned 
our concept for that offered by this godless 
philosophy. 

This, despite the fact that, as these people 
have succumbed to or have been driven to 
this philosophy, they have been denied the 
very foundations of true freedom as we 
understand them. They have been im- 
prisoned, tortured, and killed. Yet, in this 
race for the minds of men, we find ourselves, 
as of this moment, the losers. Why is not 
our theory of freedom accepted by all? 
Where have we fallen down in our responsi- 
bilities to freedom? 

To find the answer, we must renew our 
search for truth. We must search ourselves 
for evidence of weakness. I suggest, too, that 
these cracks in our armor are quite evident 
if we are honest in our appraisals. 

It is difficult to put one’s finger on the date 
or even the exact period of our history that 
this weakness first evidenced itself, but I be- 
lieve that it occurred during the 1920's. 
Then, after years of fantastic economic 
growth, under the strength of our basic 
ideals, we began to feel another surge of 
power, a lust for materialism. 

We gained material strength through our 
God-given freedoms, through our ideals; 
but then the idea began to develop that our 
freedoms came from our economic strength, 
from physical strength evidenced by arms, 
or from government itself. As more and 
more Americans began to retreat into this 
concept, more and more Americans began to 
forget the true source of our strength and, 
slowly, America’s light as the beacon of free- 
dom throughout the world began to dim. 

As it became clear to the rest of the world 
that material goals meant more to us than 
spiritual or idealistic ones, the idea opposite 
from ours, which is based entirely on man as 
@ materialistic creature, gained ‘strength. 
As our light dimmed from within, people all 
over the earth saw this material light as a 
beacon leading them to an easier attain- 
ment of freedom. This is easily understood, 
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of course; but, when the people who epito- 
mized freedom to all the world showed more 
concern for the material result than for the 
spiritual cause, and when they began to fear 
the vehicle of this new idea, communism, the 
rest of the world began to visualize in this 
new philosophy a shortcut to freedom. 

We had lost so much of our old inward 
strength that when communism broke on 
us, after the Second Word War, we became a 
frightened people—frightened to the extent 
that we could not recognize that commun- 
ism, in itself, was but a force to gain con- 
trol of man’s mind. It is, in fact, a tool, and 
& powerful one, to use to supplant our idea 
of freedom with the idea of materialistic 
freedom. !' 

We did not see that we had become en- 
grossed in a struggle between two ideas. 
Failing to recognize this, we retreated into 
the shell of materialism where we sought 
and still seek escape in military, economic, 
and political actions. 

As a result of this, we have failed to see 
the true nature of the conflict going on in 
the world today. It is a pitted battle for the 
mastery of man’s mind, a war between two 
diametrically opposed philosophies of free- 
dom. Now we have reached a position of 
world leadership, but we have it because of 
material strength, which we achieved by our 
God-given freedoms. Yet, there is no great 
clarity in this doctrine of freedom. We be- 
lieve taht we can preserve it with our might 
of arms and with our dollars; but we will 
find, if we pursue that idea, that we will be- 
come just another page in the history of 
man, for we have not made clear our doc- 
trines of freedom. In short, we are not giv- 
ing real leadership to the world. 

Mind you, this clarity cannot come from a 
political party or parties. It can only come 
from the whole people. Either we believe 
our doctrines or we don’t; and, if we do, then 
the world must be told and shown that we 
do. 

The hope that this Republic once stirred in 
the breasts of freedom-loving people every- 
where was a hope based on ideals and not on 
the hardness of material things. Yet, of late, 
there has been a curious lack®of explanation 
of these ideals to even our own people, to 
say nothing of the others who live in this 
world with us. 

Having reviewed what I feel to be the 
weakness of our position in this freedom- 
seeking world, I suggest that there are imme- 
diate remedies which, if followed, will achieve 
in a few years that which might and dollars 
have, in the long run, failed to accomplish. 

It should be evident that we can arm our- 
selves and our allies to the hilt, and we can 
fight the biggest and most costly war of 
history, and still lose our freedom. This 
should be most obvious because the war we 
are wrapped up in is a war of ideas. As such, 
our task becomes clear and challenging: To 
win peace and to lead all people to real free- 
dom, we must win this struggle for man’s 
ideas of himself. 

We must show to all men that we were 
right in recognizing our source of freedom 
as being from God. We must show that, 
from this concept, man obtains dignity. We 
must know anew that our freedoms cannot 
be taken lightly and that, by constantly and 
honestly searching for the truth, we can 
rekindle that light which for so long was 
the sole beacon of freedom in the world. 

We must, as Americans, live that Ameri- 
can concept, so that our actions in our 
homes, our offices, over the backyard fence, 
and over the fences of the world, will demon- 
strate to all people that there is only one con- 
cept of freedom that produces real freedom, 
and that is ours. 

Yours and my challenge tonight, first as 
Americans, and then as American fraternity 
men, is to carry into effect the doctrine of 
God, but to carry it, we must first rediscover 
it. 
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Added Excise Tax Means Fewer Small 


Businesses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the Recorp the following letter 
received from Orville L. Bohnet, of Lodi, 
Calif., calling attention to the serious 
disruption the proposed increase in ex- 
cise tax on tires can have on the small 
operator, both the retail dealer and the 
independent, who have established re- 
tread tires as a major factor in tire 
sales: 


In our great concern over the newly pro- 
posed legislation, H. R. 7072, coming out of 
the Public Works Committee, we immedi- 
ately sent you a night wire urging your re- 
jection of the bill in its present form. 

Our advice indicates that proposed legisla- 
tion intends to finance the Federal road- 
building program by imposing a ridiculous 
increase in excise tax on truck tires from 
5 cents to 50 cents per pound. Interpreted 
in present-day values that would mean a 
1,000 x 20 truck tire now bearing excise 
tax in the amount of $5,82 would impose a 
tax burden of about $70 under the new legis- 
lation. Included in our tire inventory valued 
at $64,500 we have, at present-day excise-tax 
rates, an investment of $5,850 Just for excise 
taxes passed on to us by the manufacturer 
which we must collect from the consumer at 
the point of sale for our recovery. Excise 
taxes on tires and tubes represent a frozen 
investment by the dealer on which there is 
no return for the investment whatsoever. 
We are certain that you can appreciate the 
hardship already experienced by the dealer 
who must maintain an inventory of $64,000 
in tires and tubes with over $5,000 of his 
working capital being tied up in the inven- 
tory investment just for excise taxes already 
paid by the manufacturer to the Govern- 
ment and passed on to the dealer for re- 
covery from the ultimate consumer. Should 
the imposition of an increased excise-tax 
rate be made by new legislation, it would 
put the average businessman in an impossi- 
ble situation by tying up a greater amount 
of his much needed working capital than he 
could spare. The independent tire dealers 
throughout the Nation need your active, 
energetic, and sympathetic support to re- 
lieve the present already overburdening ex- 
cise tax. Actually the excise taxes on tires 
which were created as an emergency war 
measure to finance the production and man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubbers have now 
served their true purpose and these taxes 
should now be repealed. 

Any effort to increase this burden by legis- 
lation in any form should be strenuously and 
consistently resisted. We sincerely hope and 
trust that you will thoroughly acquaint 
yourself with our grave problems in this re- 
spect and champion our present fight for 
very existence. 

This excessive increase of excise tax on 
truck tires would make it prohibitive for the 
average dealer to carry any representative 
truck tire inventory. Most of us do not have 
the necessary capital to finance such impos- 
sible investments. With the keen competi- 
tion already existent in this field, this added 
burden would certainly squeeze a large per- 
centage of the independent tire dealers out of 
the truck tire market entirely. Your fight 
should certainly be for the small-business 
man, not against him. 
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The imposition of excise tax in any amount 
on camelback is even more dangerous to the 
independent businessman. Do you realize 
that a major source of income to the majority 
of independent tire dealers is from their re- 
treading operations? Our retreading sales 
account for about 60 percent of our net 
profits here at Bohnet’s in Lodi, Calif. Loss 
of this revenue could spell our ruination. 


The retreading industry was pioneered by 
independent businessmen. Little shops with 
1 or 2 molds struggled through the early 
days creating public acceptance for recap- 
ping. In 1930 new passenger .tire sales 
amounted to $36,194,000 while the retread 
volume was only $500,000; in 1955 the new 
passenger tires sold amounted to $49 million 
compared to $19,500,000 of retread sales— 
this represented a comparison of retread sales 
to new tire dollar volume of $0.014 in 1930 
with an increase to $0.398 in 1955. Truck tire 
recapping showed a much greater percentage 
of acceptance. In 1930 there was only $0.088 
of retreading for every dollar of new truck 
tire sales; while in 1955 this ratio rose to 
$0.667. So an _ ever-growing industry is 
being created in the American way by small 
business—80 percent of the current retread- 
ing is being done by the independent shops. 
Several years ago 95 percent, or better, of 
the retreading was produced by the inde- 
pendents. Small business needs every en- 
couragement it can get to survive and sur- 
mount in this highly competitive business— 
especially since big business is eyeing the 
retreading industry and already encroaching 
on it. Is your vote going to strengthen—or 
kill—this economy created by and for small- 
business men? 

One of the present biggest inroads on re- 
treading is the major rubber companies’ pro- 
gram of third line new tire promotions in 
which they create a consumer's price for a 
6.00 x 16 tire at $12.85 plus $1.05 excise tax. 
This tire is billed to us (a dealer with a “max- 
nrax”’ deal) net, at $10.30, plus $1.05 excise 
tax—very little profit in this item for us. 
Our manufactured retread on this same size 
tire, exclusive of the value of the casing, 
sells for $10.15, which is competitively priced. 
Approximately 8 pounds of camelback are 
required to produce this retread, which 
would add $1.60 to our present costs of pro- 
duction if a 20-cent-per-pound tax were im- 
posed on the camelback. It does not take 
a great deal of calculation to understand 
that with this added cost our retread would 
be priced out of public acceptance. Any 
tax on camelback will do immeasurable 
harm to the independent retreader and have 
very serious, even fatal, effect on the economy 
of this vital industry which was created and 
nourished by the independent tire dealers all 
over the Nation. 

We are looking to you for leadership in 
representing us in this vital matter and 
ask you to do all you can to influence deci- 
sions against this legislation now imposing 
such a great threat to our industry. Your 
personal views and response to this letter 
will be anticipated*with great expectation. 

ORVILLE L. BOHNET. 





Steel Boosts To Average $7.35 a Ton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in my remarks, in discussing the re- 
cent steel contract between Big Steel and 
the union leaders, I estimated that the 
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action taken would cause the 
steel to be raised by $6.50 a ton, or more 

I am inserting the attached clipping 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, in which Big Stee] 
has announced an immediate average jn. 
crease of $7.35 a ton: 

Sree, Boosts To AVERAGE $7.35 a Ton 


PITTSBURGH, July 5—United States 
Corp., published new price listings today on 
more than 50 items of steel and gaiq the 
changes average out to an increase of $7.35 9 
ton or about 5.8 percent. 

The price changes become effective at mid- 
night. Most other basic steel producing 
firms are expected to announce similar price 
increases. 

Big Steel said last Friday it would increase 
prices—partially because of an average 15 
cents an hour wage increase granted workers 
under an agreement with the CIO Uniteq 
Steelworkers. 

The wage increase ended the shortest ip. 
dustry strike in the history of the 19-year. 
old union. Production was halted about 12 
hours in most plants. 

The itemized price lists published by 
United States Steel showed such big tonnage 
items as cold rolled sheets up $5.50 a ton and 
hot rolled sheets up $7.50 a ton. Both are 
in heavy demand by the auto industry. 

The new price on cold rolled sheets {s 
$86.40 a ton and on hot rolled $160.40 a ton. 

Structural shapes go up $4 a ton from $85 
to $92. The shapes include many of the steel 
items used in construction. 


Price of 
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Face the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the fact that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov was to appear on 
the Face the Nation program on the oc- 
casion of the 10th anniversary meetings 
of the United Nations in San Francisco, 
and later refused to appear unless ques- 
tions that he submitted were asked by 
those on the panel interrogating him. 
Of course, as we are aware, no one ever 
submitted such conditions to their ap- 
pearance on this program. I have ap- 
peared on the program several times, 
and the thought never entered my mind 
to submit conditions of this kind, and the 
same thing applies to all others who 
have appeared on this program. Fur- 
thermore, the interrogators could not re- 
spect themselves if they submitted to 
such conditions. 

When the Soviet Foreign Minister re- 
fused to appear unless his conditions 
were met, and those conducting the pro- 
gram would not meet them, as they 
properly did, our former colleague, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, jumped into the 
breach when Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
was forced to cancel the appearance on 
Face the Nation program of Soviet Min- 
ister Molotov. General Romulo made an 
outstanding appearance. It is a pleas 
ure for me to include in my extension of 
remarks the questions and answers 
asked of and given by General Romulo 
on the program which took place 10 San 
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Francisco, Calif., on Sunday, June 26, 
1955. I might say that participating in 
the program were three outstanding 
newspapermen, James Reston, of the 
New York Times; Arthur Sylvester, of 
the Newark News; and James Shepley, 
of the Time and Life magazines. The 
moderator was Ted Koop, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Washington di- 
rector of news and public affairs. 

The text of the program follows: 

ANNOUNCER. Through the eyes of this tel- 
evision camera in San Francisco, Calif., you 
are about to see Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo, special envoy of the President of the 
Philippines to the United States, face the 
Nation with questions from veteran corre- 
spondents representing the American press. 

And now the moderator of Face the Nation 
and Washington director of CBS News and 
Public Affairs, Ted Koop. 

Mr. Koop. General Romulo, you are appear- 


ing on this program under unusual circum- 
stances here in San Francisco, just after the 
close of the 10th anniversary meeting of the 
United Nations. 

Foreign Minister Molotov, of the Soviet 
Union, had accepted our invitation to be our 


guest today, but it developed that he would 
not agree to our ground rules that provide 
for free and impromptu questioning. There- 
fore, on Friday evening, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System withdrew its invitation to 
Mr. Molotov. 

Ido not even need to inquire of you if you 
are willing to accept our usual ground rules 
for free and unrestricted questioning. 

An author of no mean ability, you often 
raise your voice in behalf of the freemen of 
the Philippines, the Far East, and the entire 
world. We have heard you most recently as 
a leader at the Bandung Conference and here 
at the United Nations meeting. 

As special envoy of the Philippines to the 
United States, your views on world problems 
carry great weight. 

To ask you about them here is our panel 
of newsmen: 

James Reston, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times; 

Art Sylvester, Washington correspondent 
of the Newark News; and 
James Shepley, Washington Bureau Chief 

Time and Life. 

Now for the first question, Mr. Reston. 

Mr. ResTON. General, how do you find the 
spirit of this San Francisco Conference as 
compared with 1945, when you were here at 
that time? 


General Romuto, I find that there is quite 


f 


or 


4misconception here. I have heard so many 
say that they were trying to catch again the 
spirit of San Francisco of 1945, and you 


know very well, because you were here, that 
that spirit of 1945, within the Conference, 
was so full of dissension and friction and 
irritants, that we don’t catch here now be- 
cause this is a different atmosphere. 

There is really more of a spirit of concord 
and harmony and peace that we didn’t have 
in 1945, and which you, Mr. Reston, very well 
expressed in one of your columns recently. 

_ Mr aaaron. Is it not actually a better 
atmo pnere? 

General RoMuLo. It is a much better at- 
mosphere because then we had so many 
Musions about the United Nations, and now 
we have a more realistic understanding of 
i ‘imitations of the United Nations. 

a “HEPLEY. General, you have been here 
‘ver since the United Nations has and you 
ag Seen these things come and go. How 
you account for the new Molotov that 
oe come to the United States in the last 10 
~“YS And gone across the country wearing 10- 
sion hats and greeting delegates here in 


han raneclsco with amiability and the warm 


have 


General ROMULO. Well, you see, I have 
awa ' since this new strategy has been 
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offered by Soviet Russia that there must be 
some strong, powerful, inner compulsion in 
Moscow to compel them to change tactics. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. What would you think that 
inner compulsion might be? 

General Romuto. Well, it may be this rift 
that they have. You know, it is strange that 
Malenkov, after being replaced, is still 
breathing. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Do you think that Stalin’s 
death might, in itself, have something to 
do with the change? Do you attribute any 
better motive to the new rulers of the 
Kremlin than, let us say, we attributed to 
Stalin? 

General Rov to. I have a strong feeling it 
is a breathing spell that they need to con- 
solidate themselves. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. And you think that their 
fight between themselves for power 

General Romuto. That is what I think. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Might have more to do with 
it than anything else? 

General Romu to. That is what I think. 

Mr. SHeptey. And if one of them comes to 
power you might expect to see the old Molo- 
tov back again? 

General Romuto. Back again, and that is 
why I never thought he would appear in a 
program called Face the Nation. His people 
don’t face the nation; they can’t face the 
nation. 

Mr. Koop. I should like to say right there, 
General, that you are in no sense substitut- 
ing for Mr. Molotov today. We are very 
proud to have you as our guest. 

General Romuto. I am happy that you 
used that word because you know it is dan- 
gerous to try and substitute or replace any- 
body from the Kremlin. You know what 
I mean. So I dare not try to substitute for 
or replace; that is why I told Mr. Reston 
I was really just pinch hitting. 

Mr. Koop. How do you think the Russians 
are going to carry on their attitude from 
San Francisco to the Big Four meeting? 

General RoMvutLo. Well, as I said, I feel that 
with this climate I hope they would carry 
this on, but we know more or less the blue- 
print after reading the speech of Mr. Molo- 
tov. 

Mr. SHepiey. What would you say that 
blueprint consisted of? 

General Romuto. Those 
made in his speech. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. He seemed to want three 
things mostly: Withdrawal of the American 
strategic aircraft from foreign bases; For- 
mosa; and an end to the economic sanctions 
against the Communist society. 

Do you think that the latter might indi- 
cate the Russians are hurting even worse 
than you suggested in their fight over 
power? 

General RomvuLo. Well, you know the Rus- 
sians always ask for the maximum at the 
beginning expecting to get the minimum; 
and that generally sometimes they ask for 
the maximum and while asking for the 
maximum, they rattle the sword. 

Mr. SyLvesTeR. Didn’t it seem to you that 
the Russians were at this time operating 
from a very weak base for them? 


General Romu to. Of course, yes. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Have you ever seen them 
in an international conference in such a 
weak position as even Mr. Molotov’s speech 
indicated him to be now in this country? 

General Romvuto. When I read _ that 
speech—I heard it and read it later—I found 
that Molotov was really a poor substitute 
for Vishinsky, because Vishinsky would 
never have made a speech like that, so doc- 
trinaire and without any of the usual propa- 
ganda. 3 

And so I feel that all the peace offensive 
that they have now is really the result of— 
aside from the inner compulsion that they 
find compelling them to do that from Mos- 
cow—the position of strength of the free 
world is making them retreat, 
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Just review the past events. The rearma- 
ment of Germany; Bandung—they found 
something unexpected in Bandung. They 
didn’t think Bandung would turn out the 
way it did. That certainly is acting also as 
@ restraint, as a curb. 

Mr. SyivesTer. Actually here, aren’t they 
admitting that they are having to do a lot 
of things they have sworn they wouldn't 
da? 

General Romvto. Why, of course. 

Mr. SyLvesTer. Over and over through 
that speech that was shown, wasn’t it? 

General Romvuto. Certainly, yes. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Peace seems to have broken 
out all around, except in the Bering Sea. 
You have had a part in that, apparently. 
You have a declaration. 

Can you give me a little background of 
what made you think there should be some 
expression at this time? What good will it 
do? 

General Romuto. Well, when I made a 
telecast here in San Francisco the day I ar- 
rived, Sunday, I proposed that after all the 
speeches have been delivered and forgotten, 
there must be something concrete that we 
should leave behind, and that is why I 
thought that we should have a resolution, 
@ declaration. Well, I knew from the very 
beginning that we could not propose or ap- 
prove resolutions here because we are merely 
a commemorative meeting. It is not even a 
General Assembly meeting; it is a com- 
memorative meeting. 

So I suggested that there should be a 
symphysis that could epitomize the uni- 
versal yearning for peace that we can leave 
behind us for the world to read after we 
are gone, and that is what I suggested in 
my opening speech. 

Mr. Reston. General, going beyond the 
theme of desiring peace which, of course, 
everybody wants, what were the other themes 
of this conference coming out of all these 
various speeches? 

General RoMULO. Well, Mstening to these 
speeches you find, first of all, of course, the 
yearning for peace. Then I was struck by 
the almost unanimity of the chief delegates 
when they discussed the admission of mem- 
bers. They want the admission of members. 
There is an implied desire to eliminate the 
veto of members, not openly expressed, but 
you could see it in their speeches. 

Then the emphasis on the specialized 
agencies, the constructive work that the 
specialized agencies are doing in the tech- 
nical assistance phase. 

Then again the division, yes, but a pre- 
ponderance of desire on the part of the dele- 
gates for a conference to be held to revise 
the charter. No specific suggestions made, 
but you could see a silver thread going 
through of desire for a conference. Then 
again, and this is important, did you notice 
how Bandung was emphasized by not only 
the delegates of the small nations, but es- 
pecially by the big powers? I don’t con- 
sider Belgium, of course, one of the big 5, 
but Henri Spaak of Belgium made a 
beautiful reference to Bandung and that, 
it seems to me, is significant because I 
believe Bandung is one of the turning points 
in history, and for this commemorative 
meeting to give it practically official sanc- 
tion by the repeated mention of the con- 
ference, I know that will draw the peoples 
of Asia and Africa closer to the West and, 
of course, closer to the United Nations. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. General Romulo, Mr. Molo- 
tov also mentioned Bandung, and mentioned 
it repeatedly, as if it was a great Commu- 
nist victory. How does he think it is a 
victory if you do? 

General Romu to. I don’t see how he can 
because when I remember the opening day, 
for example, of the conference when every 
chief delegate, with the exception of three or 
four, either started his speech or ended his 
speech with an invocation of the Almighty 
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which compelled, I think, Chou En Lai to ask 
for authority from the conference to rewrite 
his speech that he was to deliver the first 
day. Apparently he found the atmosphere 
of the conference in Bandung different from 
what he had expected, so the speech he had 
written did not jibe with that atmosphere, 
so he wrote a second speech and in that 
second speech he was so put on the defen- 
sive by that spiritual offensive that developed 
the first day that he asked for tolerance for 
atheism. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Do you think it might have 
been that factor which prompted the Peking 
Government to reduce its pressure and hos- 
tile preparations against the offshore island? 

General RoMULO. Partly. I am convinced 
of that. That universal desire for peace there 
among the delegates was so strong, and Chou 
En Lai saw it and felt it and sensed it that he 
just had to go back to Peking and report to 
his boss that Bandung is for peace; that 
whatever aggressive designs they may have 
must be restrained and curbed. 

Mr. REsTon. General, you talked about the 
desire here in this meeting for elimination of 
the veto in membership. What effect is that 
going to have on the dispute here about 
bringing Communist China into the U. N. 
itself? 

General ROMULO. Well, it has no effect be- 
cause really the question of the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations is a 
matter of credentials. It is not a question 
of membership. We already have Nationalist 
China in the United Nations, so the question 
that is before the United Nations, if and 
when Red China presents its admission, is 
which credentials to accept, whether it is the 
credentials of Red China or the credentials 
of Nationalist China, so that I mean Red 
China does not fall within the purview of the 
possible abolition of the veto on membership. 

Mr. RESTON. But aside from the technical- 
ity, what is the feeling so far as having a na- 
tion have that much power outside the U. N.? 

General ROMULO. Well, if you refer to the 
actual number of votes, I feel that those in 
favor of admitting Red China can’t muster 
the majority they need for the admission of 
Red China in the United Nations right now. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. What is your interpreta- 
tion of the visit of Mr. Nehru to Moscow? 
There seems to be two different interpreta- 
tions: One, it is an attempt to win the lead- 
ing neutralist country. And the other, it is 
an attempt to offset pressure of Red China 
on them by showing Red China that they 
can make friends with another great, im- 
portant country. 

How do you interpret this visit? 

General ROMULO. You will recall Mr. Nehru 
announced his visit to Moscow before the 
holding of the Bandung Conference. Well, I 
suppose he expected that the Bandung Con- 
ference would turn out as originally an- 
nounced; that it may be the sounding boarc 
for either communism or neutralism. 

It didn’t turn out that way. The Asians 
and Africans showed they can be sober, dig- 
nified, and mature, and did not allow them- 
selves to be used And so he had to go 
through with his visit, which he had an- 
nounced before the holding of the Bandung 
Conference. 

When you examine the position of India, 
India is sure the United States will never 
invade India; will never attack India; but, 
India is not so sure of Soviet Russia. Now, 
placed in that situation, Nehru visits Mos- 
cow, apparently to be friendly to a country 
which he doesn’t fear—I mean he doesn’t 
trust and apparently fears, at the risk of 
being misunderstood by the United States, 
which he trusts and doesn’t fear. 

Now that may be an oversimplification, but 
that is how I look at it. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Did it strike you strange to 
hear Mr. Molotov describe Mr. Nehru as a 
dear friend, Russia’s dear friend, yet Mr. 
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Nehru has been utterly ruthless in stamping 
out communism in his own country, India? 
General Romvu.Lo. Well, that is not right. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. Isn't it? 

General Romvu.Lo. Well, when you consider 
that even in Bandung, there you had Mr. 
Nehru acting really as the sponsor of Chou 
En Lai, for Chou En Lai, as you know, is an 
out-and-out Communist, and Mr. Nehru is 
fighting communism within India. 

Mr. SyLvestTer. That is what I mean. 

General Romuto. But again, as I say, 
China, Red China, is building itself up mili- 
tarily. India is not so strong militarily. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. While we are on the point of 
the visit itself, it ended with Nehru and the 
Premier of Russia declaring that Formosa 
should be turned over to Communist China, 
You are the closest free neighbor of For- 
mosa, I think. How do you stand on that 
point? 

General Romvuto. We feel that for the se- 
curity and peace of the Pacific, Formosa 
should be under the free world because the 
free world has a chain of defense there that 
should not be breached by communism. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. What would the situation be 
in the Philippines if Formosa were in the 
hands of Communist China? 

General Romuto. It would be in 
precarious position. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Why? 

General RomMuLo. Because it is next to a 
Red bastion and we belong to the democratic 
free world. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. But there are 200 miles or so 
of water between Luzon and Formosa. 

General RomMuLo. That has been annihi- 
lated by technology, jet planes. 

Do you realize that most of the planes 
that attacked the Philippines during the 
Second World War came from Formosa or 
were based on Formosa? 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Is there Communist activity 
underground in the Philippines now? 


a very 


General Romuto. There was, but Presi- 
dent Magsaysay succeeded in controlling 
that. 


Mr. SHEPLEY. Is it completely controlled? 

General Romuto. It is more or less com- 
pletely under control. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. If Formosa were in the hands 
of Chinese Communists, would it be any 
more difficult to control underground Com- 
munist activity? 

General RoMULO. It would be. 

Mr. Reston. General, what about the sit- 
uation in Indochina with that election com- 
ing up next year there? 

General Romuto. That is a very dangerous 
situation, Mr. Reston, a very dangerous situa- 
tion. In fact, I would say that as of today 
Indochina is being nibbled away from us 
slowly, and so I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the American people to the danger. 

Mr. RESTON. What can be done about that, 
General? 

General Romvuto. I think outright, deter- 
mined, strong, aggressive support for Viet- 
ham 

Mr. ResToN. By troops or by political force, 
or what? 

General RoMvuLo. By everything that we 
can think of because Vietnam represents real] 
nationalism in Vietnam, and Ho Chi Minh; 
to beat Ho Chi Minh, you have to outnation- 
alize Ho Chi Minh. 

Mr. RESTON. Well, 
Communists broken 
there? 

General Romvuto. They have. 

Mr. Reston. Then are we not relieved from 
our responsibilities under the armistice 
agreement? 

General RomMuto. Well, I wish that can be 
taken up because these free elections pro- 
vided for in Geneva for 1956, should give us 
real food for thought. It is very dangerous 
that at this time that election is to take 
place. 


General, haven’t the 
the truce agreement 
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And I would agree with Mr. Reston 
violation of the truce agreement shou 


brought up to the attention of the ate " 
Mr. RESTON. Through the Security Coun 


a 
thi 


cil or 

General RoMUvto. I hope so. 

Mr. RESTON. In what way? 

General RoMULO. Well, by resolution, » 
one of the powers taking it up. ™ 

Mr. RESTON. In the light of these Violas 
tions, do you believe the election shouig be 
held? 

General RoMuLo. I think they shoud y 
postponed. 

Mr. Reston. They should be postponeq? 

General ROMULO. Yes; in the light o 
violation. 

Mr. Koop. General, the Premier of Burma 
Mr. U Nu, is about to visit the United State. 
What do you consider the real Purpose of 
his mission here? 

General ROMULO. I really don’t know I 
think it is one of the regular state visits 

Mr. Koop. Do you expect to have any spe. 
cial conferences with Mr. U Nu in Washing. 
ton? : 

General ROMULO. No, no. I have seen 
him; I have talked with him, conferred with 
him in Bandung, but I don’t expect to have 
any conference with him in Washington, | 
will see him in one of the receptions 

Mr. Koop. The Foreign Minister of Thal. 
land, Prince Wan, was on this program a 
couple weeks ago. I have been very curious 
as to why it is why some countries like 
Thailand in southeast Asia are so very 
friendly to the United States, as are the 
Philippines, and some are not so friendly, 

How do you account for that? 

General ROMULO. Well, you know that was 
one revelation, an eye-opener in the Bandung 
Conference, that there should be in that 
area that reservoir of good will towards the 
Free World and towards democracy in the 
United States that was unsuspected, unex- 
pected here. 

When you, yourself, Ted, say that you did 
not suspect, it explains why you should have 
such friends in Asia. That to 
thought for us in Asia; why was this demo- 
cratic alinement and this friendship for you 
in Bandung unexpected? 

There is a gap somewhere there, a gap 
that should be a good subject for national 
introspection because you have friends, and 
yet when the conference was ann 
many premonitory fears were expressed 
about the conference, and so many misgiv- 
and when the conference was held and 
you found you had friends, you were sul- 
prised. 

Mr. Reston. Are we out of touch with 
you on things like that? 

General Romvuto. That is what I would like 
you to ask yourselves. There is a gap here 
somewhere. 

Mr. REsTON. What are the facts in the 
case? Did you discuss the Bandung Confer- 
ence with Foster Dulles before it took place? 

yeneral ROMULO,. No; I did not 

Mr. Reston. Were you in Washington 

General Romu.to. I was in Washington, 
but I did not have any chance to discuss the 
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Bandung Conference with Mr. Dulles betore 
leaving for Bandung. 

Mr. Reston. Did you see him? 

General RoMuvw zo. I did not. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. General Romulo, do you 


think we should have had representation 
greater status there than we did? 

General ROMULO. No. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. You do not? 

General RoMULO. No; because you had no 
choice. You were not invited. 

Mr. SYLvesTER. Could the SEAPO pact 
invoked—going back to your discussion © 
Indochina—could the SEAPO pact be 
voked to handle things in case of violen\' 
of any sort? 
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Romuto. If any of the signatories 


Gener APO pact are affected, it can be 
be .d. But Indochina is not a signatory 


invoke 

ct. 
0 le ester. I am thinking of your idea 
mat something should be done. Do you 


think it could be accomplished through 
SEAPO, rather than through the—— 
General RomMuLO. No; it is through the 
v. N. Security Council only, not through 
SEAPO 

Mr. SYLVESTER. 


of any effect? 
General RomvLO. No. In fact, SEAPO was 


assailed by Mr. Nehru in Bandung as aggres- 
sive, and I had to answer him, and that is 
when I said that Mr. Nehru’s fear, his fear 
of this empire of yesterday on which it was 
said the sun never sets, I said they are de- 
parting one by one from Asia; what we fear 
now and what he should fear are the 
shadowy empires of today on which the sun 
never rises. 

Mr. SYLvesrer. I would like to switch back 
momentarily to the meeting here. Were you 
impressed by the reception Mr. Truman got 
on Friday night? 

General RomuLo. I was 
frankly 

Mr. SYLVESTER. How do you account for 


) 


You don’t think it would be 


impressed, yes, 


that 
oats 41 RomuLo. Well, here is a private 
citizen who certainly has caught the imagi- 
nation of the world. He has acted with dig- 
nity as a private citizen, and he played an 
important role in the founding of the United 
Nations. He has supported the United Na- 
tions all along, and then his decision on the 
Korean question, I think, caught the imagi- 
nation of the world. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. You would agree with his 
statement that that decision may have been 
a turning point? 

General RomuLO. I agree with it whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr. SHEPLEY. General Romulo, what do 
you expect will come out of the conferences 


at Geneva that are just ahead? 
General RomuLoO. Gee, I wish I could an- 
swer you that question. I hope that they 


will help at least to relax the tensions that 
we have now. I hope that President Eisen- 
hower will be able to so express the views of 
the free world, together with his two col- 
leagues of France and the United Kingdom, 
that Soviet Russia will realize that it is 
Soviet Russia that is out of step with the 
world today 

Mr. SHEPLEY. Do you think Mr. Molotov is 


serious this time about disarmament? 
General Romuto. Well, you know, when I 
read that speech of his, it is exactly the 


May 10 proposal of his delegation in Lon- 
don, exactly, no change at all. 


And when they say that they have changed, 
tt has not changed, they have changed. 
They are slowly accepting the views that 


they had stubbornly fought, and virulently 
fought in the past, and I have heard them 
In the U. N 

Mr. SHEPLEY. The May 10 proposals were 
an advance from previous Soviet positions? 
General RoMULO. Yes, a little. But they 
have accepted western attitudes and stand- 
ards it they did not accept in the past. 
Mr RESTON. Isn’t that the essence of the 
thing here; there is disagreement on pro- 
cedural questions, but on fundamental pol- 
icy questions there are very little differences. 
S ‘neral ROMULO. Absolutely true; yes; and 
I think the San Francisco meeting has helped 
materially. In fact, the foreign ministers 


a, and in the United Nations, decided 
“Hat This summit meeting be held under the 
— of the United Nations in Geneva. 

‘tls @ great boost for the United Nations 


and that is an achievement of this San Fran- 
Cisco meeting, 
1 De 7 
a c _ESTON, Was that anything more than 
““anicality that they are merely using 


I i1i+ 
ow facilities of the United Nations in 
eneya? 
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General Romvuto. It may be a technicality, 
but psychologically it has a good significance 
and is a real lift to the United Nations. 

Mr. SYLVESTER. From what you have seen, 
do you expect the Russians to do business 
in Geneva? 

General ROMULO. Yes. Well, they will do 
business, but in the usual way, and we have 
to be wary always. 

Mr. Koop. Gentlemen, our time is up. I 
want to thank you particularly today, Gen- 
eral Romulo, for facing the Nation and an- 
swering the questions from our panel of 
newsmen: James Reston, of the New York 
Times; Art Sylvester, of the Newark News; 
and James Shepley, of Time and Life. 

This program has come to you from San 
Prancisco. 

Ted Koop was your moderator today on 
Face the Nation. Your director, Forrester 
Mashbir; associated in production, Harriet 
Culley. 

Face the Nation was produced by Ted 
Ayers. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on this CBS public- 
affairs program you saw, through the eyes 
of this television camera, Ambassador Carlos 
Romulo, special envoy of the President of 
the Philippines to the United States. 





A Special Place in U. N. History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we inscribe the virtues of a man 
in stone and all too seldom do we give 
adequate credit at a time when he can 
yet know that his contemporaries con- 
sider his endeavors worthwhile. 


The man of the postwar upheaval 
who has least received his just due for 
his efforts for world peace is former 
President Harry Truman. Accordingly, 
I should like to include in my remarks 
an editorial from the July 3 issue of the 
Daily Sentinel of Grand Junction, Colo., 
which in a few choice words points out 
this omission and paints in quick strokes 
some of President Truman’s great con- 
tribution. I recommend it highly for 
those who like to keep the record 
straight: 

A SPECIAL PLACE IN U. N. History 


The United States Senate has voted for the 
creation of a commission to study the Gov- 
ernment’s security program. In discussing 
the proposal one Senator expressed the 
thought that “this sort of study should take 
the Communists in government out of next 
year’s campaign.” Just a few days before 
that, in the city of San Francisco, an event 
occurred that may take out of all future 
campaigns another propaganda issue that 
was injected into the 1952 election. That was 
the partisan designation of the Korean con- 
flict as ““Truman’s war.” 

When Harry Truman appeared before the 
United Nations delegates, assembled to ob- 
serve the 10th birthday of the organization, 
“the little man from Independence got the 
longest and loudest ovation of the week’’—a 
week that had been filled with speeches by 
statesmen from all parts of the world. 

Reporting on the former President’s ap- 
pearance there, James Reston, of the New 
York Times, says this great tribute was paid 
Mr. Truman because that audience realized 
that “it was he who redeemed its (the U.N.’s) 
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pledges at the moment of crisis 5 years ago. 
It was he who, with invaluable support from 
the Republicans (then a majority in Con- 
gress), pronounced the Truman doctrine, 
initiated the Greek-Turkish aid program, 
and presided over the European recovery 
plan. * * * There was not a man in the 
hall, outside the Communist bloc, who did 
not feel that Harry Truman’s decision of 
June 25, 1950, was the single most important 
act in the history of the United Nations.” 

So, regardless of American politics, history 
will record the Korean war as a United Na- 
tions war as it also will “accord Harry Tru- 
man a special place in the history of this 
world security organization.” For had there 
been no decision to take that collective ac- 
tion against aggression back in 1950, the 
chances are there would be no United Na- 
tions today. 





Economic Democracy: A Credit Union Is 
Based on Self-Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual meeting of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and its associated 
organizations was held in St. Louis, Mo., 
during the week of May 9-15 this year. 
At this meeting, Mr. H. B. Yates, of Dal- 
las, Tex., who was completing his second 
year as president of the association, gave 
his annual report, which was carried in 
the June 1955 issue of the Texas Credit 
Union League Bulletin. It is a very in- 
teresting and informative report and I 
am inserting it at this point in the Rec- 
oRD.. It is as follows: 


PRESIDENT H. B. YaTES REPORTS TO NATIONAL 
MEETING IN St. LovIs 


It has been a great honor to serve as your 
president for the past 2 years and I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation to those 
with whom I have worked. As the managing 
director’s report covers our progress for the 
past year, I will confine my report to some 
of the needs of the Credit Union National 
Association. 

The Cuna World Extension work is off at 
an unavoidable slow beginning, but progress 
is being made. The entire civilized world is 
aware of the need of practical assistance to 
the peoples of these underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This is a rare opportunity to extend 
credit unions throughout the world. Itisa 
disgrace to civilization that untold millions 
of people in the underdeveloped countries 
live on the verge of starvation. We fre- 
quently hear the statement that approxi- 
mately one-third of the world’s people are 
always hungry. The credit union movement 
originated in Germany under famine condi- 
tions. Raiffeisen, after trying several, plans 
to relieve the suffering of the people of his 
village during the potato famines of the late 
1840’s, finally came up with the democratic 
credit union based on self-help. 

The theme of the manager’s report to the 
International Cooperative Alliance Congress, 
held in Paris, September 1954, where 24 na- 
tions and 117 million members were repre- 
sented, was the “Development of the Under- 
developed Countries.” The Credit Union 
National Association was the only organiza- 
tion represented at this meeting which had 
made any move in that direction. The main 
business of this congress was to pass a reso- 
lution to set up a fund for the development 
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of cooperatives in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. 

We are all in favor of a democratic world; 
we are all in favor of a peaceful world. The 
Bandung conference of 29 Asian-African 
countries, showed that we are slowly, but 
surely, winning these two objectives. Can- 
ada and the United States have about 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population of 2% billions 
of people. We enjoy approximately 50 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth; produce about 
50 percent of all the manufactured goods, 
and use up about 50 percent of the raw ma- 
terials. The other 94 percent of the people 
have the remaining 50 percent and those near 
the bottom are not too happy about their 
lot. Our Cuna budget shows $25,000 for the 
extension work for next year; needless to 
say, little can be accomplished with this 
small amount of money. This world exten- 
sion work is nothing more than a small con- 
tribution of the credit union people of North 
America to the establishment of peace and 
democracy throughout the world. All the 
little peoples of these nations want, is a 
chance. They will be given this opportunity 
by being allowed to find their own economic 
strength through mutual self-help. What 
will this work mean to the untold millions of 
little peoples? It will mean the dignity and 
feeling of independence that goes with hav- 
ing savings and being able to borrow. It will 
mean the right to make their decisions and 
to control their own affairs. It will mean 
democracy. 

The miracle of Cuna. Mutual has been told 
time and again. There is no way of estimat- 
ing the importance of this insurance com- 
pany to the credit unions of North America. 
The insurance of loans has allowed our 
credit unions further to extend the principle 
of character credit; the prompt payment of 
claims has allowed our credit unions further 
to extend the principle of Christian charity. 
We appreciate the fact that some of our 
ablest leaders have spent years as Cuna 
Mutual directors. We appreciate the fact 
that low-cost insurance has helped to sell 
the credit union idea and tied our member- 
ship more closely to the credit union. But, 
it is not the business of the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society to finance the Credit 
Union National Association. 

If the credit union movement on the 
North American Continent is to remain an 
independent, democratic movement, it is go- 
ing to be necessary for the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association to raise enough money in 
dues to support the national association and 
stop depending upon Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society to bear so much of the burden. 
If we are going to govern the Credit Union 
National Association, we should be willing to 
put up the money to support it, Cuna Mu- 
tual should be allowed to return its earn- 
ings to the policy holders in the form of 
dividends, or reduced rates, where it prop- 
erly belongs. Because of the fact that the 
board of directors of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association has never been willing to 
raise enough money in dues to support the 
national association, Cuna Mutual has 
stepped in to fill this need. As we have it to- 
day, the Credit Union National Association is 
spending $45,000 to bring 170 directors to this 
national board meeting * * * the main busi- 
ness of the meeting being to pass on a budget 
of $380,000. This one meeting accounts for 
about 12 percent of our total budget for the 
year. The total Cuna administrative ex- 
pense including the national board, the ex- 
ecutive committee, the subcommittees and 
elected Officials is $67,000 or 17 percent of our 
total budget. 

In contrast, the 10 members of the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society, board of directors, 
at the February quarterly meeting, voted a 
budget of approximately $1,900,000, over 
$700,000 of it to support the magazine ad- 
vertising and most of the field force of the 
Credit Union Natfonal Association. This 
$700,000 is credit union money, but it is not 
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coming from the proper source, nor is it 
coming through the proper channels. The 
credit union movement is entirely too im- 
portant to serve as a kite tail for any life 
insurance company. 

No. 24, Policies of Cuna, reads as follows: 

“It shall be the policy of the Credit Union 
National Association, Inc., that all depart- 
ments of the association shall be financed 
from the budgeted funds of the association.” 

Some serious attempt should be made to 
follow this policy or else it should be re- 
pealed. At the present, the Credit Union 
National Association is supporting three field 
men, and Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
has 8 men in the field. On the field force, 
the Credit Union National Association is 
spending $38,460 in 1955-56, and Cuna Mu- 
tual is spending $119,540; in the advertising 
budget for 1955-56, Cuna is spending $21,938 
and Cuna Mutual is spending $571,046. 
This is an unnatural, unhealthy situation 
which should be corrected by this national 
board. If Cuna Mutual continues to shoul- 
der the expenses, there is danger of the na- 
tional board degenerating into a debating 
society with no power. There is an old prov- 
erb that whoever pays the fiddler, calls the 
tune. The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion should finance the field men and leave 
the advertising to Cuna Mutual, except the 
small amount required of Cuna by the Wis- 
consin Department of Insurance] 

It is a law of nature that power flows to 
the body capable of exercising that power; 
today, the Cuna Mutual Insurance Board, not 
the board of directors of the Credit Union 
National Association decides how many field 
men will be used and how much money will 
be spent on advertising. The Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Board is not responsible to the 
credit unions belonging to the Credit Union 
National Association, but only the policy- 
holders of the Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety through the use of proxies. There is 
nothing democratic about the use of proxies. 
On the contrary, proxy voting points up to 
boss control. The one in the position to 
collect the most proxies can elect the most 
directors and as a result has the most power. 
Benjamin Franklin certainly had no provi- 
sions for proxies in his first mutual insur- 
ance company. Proxy voting was originally 
designed to elect directors to stock compa- 
nies. The mutual insurance laws have been 
written to provide for proxy voting in order 
to allow American capitalists to operate in- 
surance companies behind the word mutual. 

We are continually advancing into new 
fields; public relations, credit union school, 
and world extension. Any new department 
calls for the expenditure of some money. 
Because of the fact that we seem to be mak- 
ing more enemies as we grow larger, the 
public relations department will probably be 
needing more money. The Cuna Credit 
Union School has raised the question of an 
education department. As I see it, the great- 
est need is to get the field force on the Cuna 
payroll and increase the amount being spent 
on world extension. Credit unions are mak- 
ing money and leagues are prosperous. Ne 
have one State league with a budget of $283,- 
000 or 60 percent of the Cuna budget. An 
increase of 2 cents a member for 1956-57 
would make a floor of 7 cents and a ceiling 
of 11 cents and based on a projected mem- 
bership of six and one-half million by De- 
cember 31, 1955, should produce approxi- 
mate $529,000, or $149,000 more than this 
year's budget. This amount should bring the 
entire field force under Cuna and increase the 
$25,000 being spent on world extension work 
this year. It is well for us to remember that 
the Credit Union National Association is all 
that stands between the credit unions and 
taxation, unfriendly legislation, and destruc- 
tion. It now appears that the false propa- 
ganda of the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion is finally working. The Treasury De- 
partment is now making a study of taxation 
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for credit unions, building and loan 
nies, cooperatives, and savings banks 
increase of 3 cents a member would be 
in keeping with the actual needs of)” 
Credit Union National Association . 


It is imperative that we keep this cre 
union movement democratic and not a 
it to go the way of most mutual! insur 
companies, savings and loan organizations 
and other organizations originally organ ns, 
on a democratic basis. We claim thet an 
credit union is economic democracy: but ~ 
have economic democracy, it js abethanas 
necessary to have political democracy. Oe 
mocracy is an ideal that we must continually 
fight, work, and strive for, It is not . 
easy way. va 

Respectfully submitted. 


Compa. 


H. B. Yates, 





McCormack Resolution: Opposition 
Colonialism and Communist Imperial. 
ism—Statement of President Ramon 


Magsaysay and General Carlos P. Ron. 
ulo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pact of the McCormack resolution which 
passed this House on June 23, 1955, is 
being felt around the world. Nations 
and peoples that have experienced the 
effects of colonialism and Communist 
imperialism have harkened to the clear, 
concise stand taken by the Congress re- 
garding these evils that have plagued 
mankind in most sections of the world, 
evils that have brought that same world 
to the brink of destruction. This reso- 
lution emphatically stated and the Con- 
gress, by unanimous action, clearly in- 
dicated the sense of the Congress in op- 
posing colonialism and Communist im- 
perialism. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts, the distinguished majorily 
leader, the Honorable JoHn W. McCor- 
MACK, has been universally praised for 
sponsoring this resolution. I am pleased 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to recent statements of Ramon 
Magsaysay, the great President of the 
Philippines, and his distinguished cou- 
tryman and statesman, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo. 

STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT RAMON MaGsaysay, 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Congressman JoHN W. McCormack’ Iés 

olution is the best and most effective Im 


plementation of the Pacific charter which 
the Philippines proposed in the Man™ 
Conference last September and which pe 

yanio 


adopted by that conference as a com] 


document of the Manila treaty. It throws 
into bold relief America’s traditional — 
ional if 


of supporting the legitimate nat 
pirations of all non-self-governing peoples 
to freedom and independence. It 1s 4 Te- 
affirmation of America’s determination V3) 
keep faith with its history as the birthplace 
of the Declaration of Independence. It giv 
the lie to Communist propaganda that the 
American people are supporting obsole 
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B statesman, 


1959 


colonial } 


colonialism 


we who 


yolices and are helping perpetuate 
in Asia and Africa. 

are engaged in the fight against 
ymmunism are grateful to Congressman 
: cormack for his resolution which we can 
wield as an effective weapon against 
“ blandishments of Soviet ideology. 





Excerpts OF BROADCAST Mave BY GEN. 
‘CarLos P. ROMULO Over STATION KPIX, San 
FRANCISCO 
I have just learned of the passage by the 

United States House of Representatives of a 

resolution presented by that great American 

the Honorable JoHN W. McCor- 
mack, currently majority floor leader in the 

; While this piece of news did not 


House. ; 
rate front-page eight-column streamers, in 
the long range view of history it will have 


an impact that will prove to be one of the 
most substantial contributions to American 
prestige all over the world. 

Congressman MCCORMACK’S resolution ex- 
sense of the United States Con- 


resses the 

ae that the foreign policies and programs 
of the United States Government as well as 
the actions of the United States Delegation 
in the United Nations, should be to support 
the legitimate aspirations to freedom and 
independence of all non-self-governing peo- 


ples everywhere. When one considers that 
Communist propoganda presents American 
as an imperialistic nation, this resolution is 
an effective refutation of such a baseless 
charge. While it is true that America is fun- 
damentally libertarian in its traditions, in 
the recent past, however, it has been quite 
equivocal in its policies in Asia and has not 
supported foursquare the fight for freedom 
of peoples in that region from colonial yoke. 
It is for this reason that Congressman 
McCorMack’s resolution is an act of enlight- 
ened statesmanship and will serve to enhance 
American prestige and win for America the 
good will and friendship of millions of Asians 
and Africans who have been waiting for 
some such reiteration of America’s good faith. 
Floor Leader McCormack deserves not only 
the congratulations of the American people 
for his vision and courage, but also the 
thanks of the entire freedom-loving world. 





Ohio Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters of Ohio-have been warned against 
the upper Colorado project by the fol- 
lowing editorials appearing in the Will- 
shire (Ohio) Herald on May 19 and the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) News on May 18: 
(From the Willshire (Ohio) Herald of May 

19, 1955] 
A $4 BILLION Tsx THREAT 

There are now pending in Congress several 
So-called reclamation project bills which, 
i passed, would increase the national tax 
burden more than $4 billion. These bills 
are the upper Colorado River bills. 

i , ‘ese bills call for a large number of ir- 

aia projects on the upper Colorado 

oo which would provide water for a fa- 

aoe few in the States of Colorado, New 

mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

as ll portions of these 4 States would re- 
ve 100 percent of the benefits of these 
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projects but the 4 States combined would 
pay less than 2 percent of the cost. The 
balance would be paid by the taxpayers of 
the other 44 States who would not profit 
one iota. 

In fact, farmers in other parts of the 
country would be injured as these projects 
would only furnish water to grow the kind 
of crops which already are in great surplus 
in this country, and which are heavily sub- 
sidized by the Nation’s taxpayers. 

Proponents of the upper Colorado River 
Basin project claim that its construction cost 
would be only (?) about $14 billion. They 
do not mention the hidden subsidies in the 
bills which would result in interest losses 
running into added billions which would 
come out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. 

Aside from the uneconomical aspect of 
these projects, conservation authorities say 
that the building of the proposed dams would 
invade some of the Nation’s most beautiful 
scenic places, including Dinosaur National 
Monument. Much of this marvel of na- 
ture would be inundated and lost forever 
to the American people. 

Questions also have been raised by eminent 
geologists regarding the condition of the 


rock formations at the proposed Glen Canyon’ 


Dam site. This dam is a key structure in the 
upper Colorado River Basin project. 

This proposed project is of vital concern 
to all taxpayers. Authorization of this proj- 
ect is sought in 1 bill in the Senate and 5 
varying but similar bills in the House. These 
bills call for some 6 huge dams and from 
14 to 39 irrigation projects. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project would di- 
vert water from an upper tributary of the 
Colorado River system through the Rocky 
Mountains into the Arkansas River basin in 
eastern Colorado at an ultimate cost to the 
taxpayers of $500 million. Its sponsors ad- 
mit, however, that this is only the initial 
step in what is known as the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, which would cost 10 times 
as much. 

The Colorado River Board of California 
is vigorously opposing the projects for still 
another reason. The projects would deprive 
the people of that State of vitally needed 
Colorado River water for which they have 
long-standing contracts with the Federal 
Government. They have invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars of their own money to 
bring their share of this water to their 
homes and factories, 

Projects with as many objectionable fea- 
tures as these should not be foisted off on the 
American people for the benefit of a priv- 
ileged few. 

The people of every community in America 
can help defeat these bills by writing to their 
Senators and Congressmen urging them to 
work against the upper Colorado River Basin 
project bills (S. 500, H. R. 270, and similar 
bills) and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
bills (S. 300 and H. R. 412). These bills may 
be up for adoption in the Senate and House 
very soon. The need for action is urgent. 





[From the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News of 
May 18, 1955] 
THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-S1x MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR WHAT? 


Everybody knows about the country’s 
problem of farm surpluses; about the vast 
amount of wheat, corn, and other products 
bought by the Government as a means of 
propping up prices. 

We have been told time and time again 
that these surpluses are increasing every 
month in the year; that the country—mean- 
ing the taxpayer—has $6 billion invested 
in them with the prospects that the total 
will go to $8 billion before the year is out. 

It is costing the Government—the people— 
$700,000 a day in storage charges on these 
surpluses. ’ 
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There is little, if any, hope that more 
than a small fraction of the investment can 
be recovered. 

The surpluses can’t be dumped on the 
domestic markets without disrupting the 
markets on these products, collapsing prices 
and making matters worse than they are. 

We can’t sell them abroad at prices that 
would let us come close to breaking even 
because peoples in other countries cannot 
afford to pay those kind of prices. 

The Eisenhower administration, through 
its Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, is attempting to remedy the situation 
to some extent with the hope of later work- 
ing out a plan which would make such huge 
investments in surpluses unnecessary. 

At the same time, in another branch of 
the Government, determined effort is being 
made to increase the amount of money tied 
up in farm surpluses. 

This is being pressed in Congress by a 
band of Senators and Representatives, some 
Democrats and some Republicans, who want 
the country to return to the rigid high price- 
support system under which subsidy pay- 
ments on the farm surpluses would be con- 
siderably higher than they are at present. 

And, there is in progress, a powerful drive 
which would have somewhat the same effect, 
only in a different way. 

This is the drive by a powerful faction 
in Congress which is backing a reclamation 
program that would increase the number of 
tillable acres in the country and, therefore, 
the total farm output and, of necessity, the 
surpluses in which the Government would 
have to invest the people’s money. 

There are in progress in the western part 
of the country some 70 reclamation projects 
which have as their objective the conversion 
of vast areas of arid wasteland into produc- 
tive farmland through irrigation. 

The combined cost of these projects, as 
estimated at the present time, is some $4 
billion. The total may go higher, as there 
is indication the Reclamation Bureau may 
have to request additional appropriations to 
complete the projects in which vast sums 
have already been poured. 

Who will pay the bill for all this? The 
American taxpayers, of course. Millions of 
citizens will never see these projects but 
they will know they are there and in opera- 
tion because part of the tax money they pay 
the Federal Government is to be used for this 
purpose. 

But that’s not the whole story. There are 
also pending in Congress, 16 bills asking for 
authority to start additional projects the 
total cost of which has been estimated at 
$3 billion. 

Among them is a program for the develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado River Basin ir. 
five States, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. 

As in the other reclamation projects, the 
cost would be distributed throughout whe 
country. 

Ohio’s share, for instance, would be $236 
million under a system of computation em- 
ployed by the Tax Foundation of New York 
City and Washington, D. C. 

The five States directly affected would pay 
only a small part—an estimated $96 million 
altogether—of the vast cost of these projects. 

And they are not unanimous in supporting 
the proposed use of the enormous amount of 
Federal money within their confines. 

Former Gov. Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming, 
authored an article in a recent issue of the 
Reader’s Digest which constituted a power- 
ful argument against undertaking the re- 
clamation projects. 

And an organiaztion known as the Colo- 
rado River Association is engaged in an active 
campaign designed to persuade Congress to 
withhold authorization of the projects on 
the upper reaches of that river. 

It is pointed out in both these sources 
that the proposed projects are not economi- 
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cally sound, that the cost of reclaiming the 
land is many times the price of putting into 
production potentially valuable farm land in 
other parts of the Nation. 

They also point out that in view of the 
present overproduction of farm commodi- 
ties the addition of still more cultivated land 
is not desirable at this time. 

On the contrary, it is pointed out the Colo- 
rado River projects, if authorized, would only 
increase the production of those things we 
have in oversupply, and therefore would in- 
crease the cost of handling still greater sub- 
sidies. 

So Ohioans would derive no benefit at all 
from the $236-million they would be forced 
to contribute to the cost of improving the 
Colorado River. As a matter of fact, they 
would thereby be committed to still higher 
taxes to supply the revenue for handling a 
bigger and bigger farm surplus problem. 

When you come right do to it, the Colo- 
rado River projects, along with the other 
similar undertakings, are mostly phases of 
the New Dealers’ grand dream of remaking 
the face of America, of dividing the country 
into various authorities and converting them 
into a semblance of what their sponsors en- 
visioned as small paradises on earth. 

Unless they are stopped without too much 
delay they will spend us into bankruptcy. 





WCTU Opposes H. R. 1297 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I am including 
herein a petition which I received from 
some 45 members of the Alabama Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

ALABAMA WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
‘TEMPERANCE UNION, 
June 24, 1955. 

We, the undersigned members of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Alabama, WCTU, do hereby petition you 
to oppose H. R. 1297, the Reserve UMT bill. 

It would give us military conscription and 
return our youth of today and tomorrow to 
military servitude which our forefathers 
came here to escape. Today’s armed serv- 
ice’s regulations on alcoholic beverages are 
also most harmful with beer in the PX’s, 
liquor in Officers’ and noncom clubs, even 
package liquor store when the nearest pack- 
age liquor store is more than 10 miles away. 

Mrs. Walter E. Barnes, Mrs. John Chad- 
bourne, Mrs. F. C. Phillips, Mrs. S. C. 
Crawford, Mrs. D. D. Pittman, Mrs. 
J. G. Coker, Mrs. H. C. Pool, Mrs. W. L. 
Hardy, Mrs. Eula D. Wilson, Mrs. R. A 
Wood, Mrs. J. C. Porter, Mrs. C. L. 
Autry, Mrs. W. H. Bennett, Mrs. M. 
Oakley, Mrs. George Tindall, Mrs. J. D. 
Spriggo, Mrs. J. E. Dillard, Mrs. F. P. 
Morrison, Mrs. G. B. Taff, Mrs. A. M. 
Clark, Mrs. F. E. Hearn, Mrs. J. F. 
Brady, Mrs. J. F. Phillips, Mrs. J. B. 
Downs, James H. Butler, Joe Holbert, 
Mrs. F. L. Chandler, Mrs. Malcolm E. 
Harden, Mrs. George W. Williams, Mrs. 
W. E. Stewart, Mrs. L. P. Riddle, Mrs. 
J. L. Bell, Mrs. C. A. Shepherd, Mrs. 
Thad Belsher, Mrs. Olin Storey, Mrs. 
W. F. Huey, Mrs. J. O. Zellner, Mrs. 
Pearl B. Morris, Mrs. G. P. Griswold, 
Mrs. Lila Jacobs, Mrs. S. C. Randall, 
Sr., Mrs. Mary B. Triplett. 
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Italian Historical Society of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at the in- 
stigation of the Italian Historical Society 
of America, New York City has been cele- 
brating these past few years Verrazzano 
Day in honor of the great Italian navi- 
gator, Giovanni de Verrazzano, who dis- 
covered the harbor of New York in April 
1524. This year’s celebration, which was 
proclaimed by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
for April 30, was dedicated to the 43l1st 
anniversary of this historic event. 

Verrazzano was a native of Florence, 
Italy, where he was born in 1485. In 
1508 he embarked as a seaman on a 
French ship and participated in the dis- 
covery of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In 
1523 he was commissioned to pilot a 
100-ton, 3-masted vessel La Dauphine in 
search for “the blessed land of Cathay.” 
Verrazzano first landed in South Caro- 
lina, then followed the coast northward 
until by mid-April 1524 he had come to 
the area now known as the Bay of New 
York. In his report to King Francis I, 
who sponsored that voyage, Verrazzano 
gave the first description of the eastern 
coast of present-day United States. 

The Italian Historical Society of 
America has made a formal request that 
the proposed bridge connecting Brooklyn 
and Staten Island be named in honor 
of this great explorer Verrazzano. 

The Italian Historical Society is a com- 
paratively young organization, having 
been founded on Columbus Day, October 
12, 1948, and chartered by the State of 
New York in 1949. Its purposes are as 
follows: 

A. To gather and preserve historical, 
biographical, and other material relat- 
ing to Italians or persons of Italian line- 
age who have rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the advancement of mankind. 

B. To establish and maintain Italian 
cultural centers in New York State and 
elsewhere which will foster knowledge 
and information on the contributions 
made by Italians and Italo-Americans in 
the discovery and development of the 
new world. 

C. To establish scholarships and fel- 
lowships for the encouragement of cul- 
tural progress. 

D. To publish and distribute docu- 
ments, reports, and periodicals which will 
serve to make Italian culture more widely 
known and more fully appreciated in 
America. 

Among its more immediate objectives, 
the Italian Historical Society is plan- 
ning the publication of an Italian Ameri- 
can almanac for use as a reference work. 
It is also hoping to obtain wider recog- 
nition in school textbooks of the role 
of Italians and Americans of Italian de- 
scent who have enriched American his- 
tory. Finally, it is taking steps to en- 
courage the study of the Italian language 
in American schools. 

The society is planning eventually to 
obtain its own building which would serve 
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as a center of the Italian cultural herit te 


age and research in the field o ; 
American history. * Taian . 

The honorary president of the Itali t 
Historical Society of America ai se 
late Prof. Enrico Fermi, the noteq arte, r 
cist. Among the members o¢ al . 


its board 


of trustees are: the Honorable John ¢ ‘ 


Pastore, Senator of Rhode Islanq: th te 
Honorable Hugh J. Addonizio, anq th f 
Honorable Peter W. Rodino, Jr,, Member i 
of Congress from New Jersey: the Hon. v 
orable Laurence E. Gerosa, comptrolle " 

C 
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of the city of New York; the Honorable 
Michael A. Musmanno, justice of the Su. 
preme Court of Pennsylvania: pr Ed. 





ward D. Re, professor of law at St. John’s t 
University in New York; and others, yy t 
John N, LaCorte is the director of the , 
society. i 
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New Aid for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
reprint from the Guaranty Survey pre- 
pared by the Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York relative to a new plan for aiding 
small business, which I think will be of 
interest throughout the country: 

New Alp FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

A new device for making private capital 

more readily available to small business is 





being tried out in a number of Eastern 
States. Banks, insurance companies, and 
other business organizations in those States, 
along with some individuals, have cooper- 
ated in establishing and financing statewide 
institutions known as development credit 
corporations or business development cor- 


porations. With the funds thu 
these corporations extend interme 
long-term loans and other form 
small businesses which are deemed 
of credit but have not been abl 
it from other sources. 

The history of this new type of 
finance is probably too brief to ¥ 
judgment as to its potential scope of use 
fulness. The first of the developm: core 
porations was formed in Maine in 1949 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ma I- 
setts, and Connecticut now have 
stitutions in active operation. 
porations in Vermont and New York are it 
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Credit cor- 


the formative stage. Several other States 
are reported to be planning action along we 
same line. Some authorities clos¢ ASSO° 


ciated with the activities of the New En 
land credit corporations believe tt 
novel method of financing |! lready 
achieved sufficient growth to ind 
it has an important and lasting place 
the economy. 
WHY AID Is NEEDED 

The credit corporations are designed 
fill a financial gap that seems to ! 
created, in part at least, by heavy taxatiol 
The traditional source of outside ‘ ] 
small business was the local invé 
well-to-do citizen who was able and will 
to take large risks in the hope of substanti™ 
rewards. In recent years, high and steep!y 
progressive tax rates on individual i! 
combined with the capital-gain: 
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arsona 

oa bank deposits, life insurance, sav- 
‘og and loan shares, and trust funds of 
siete kinds. These funds, almost without 
Stag. ‘seek low-risk investment. Only 
Sai cas es—or by new financing meth- 
ods—can they be used to supply capital to 
new and small business. 

At the same time, the high tax rates have 
tended to limit the ability of small business 
to finance its own expansion by reinvesting 
earnings. Thus, the small concern has been 
made more dependent upon outside capital 
while the supply of capital seeking such in- 
yestment has dwindled. 

It is natural that the problem should be 
most acute in the older and more settled 
areas where opportunities for the develop- 
ment of new resources are limited and where 
some long-established industries may have 
reached or passed their peaks. To maintain 
income and employment in such areas, static 
or declining industries must be supple- 
mented, and, where necessary, replaced by 
yigorous new growth. This probably ex- 

why the idea of the business develop- 
ment corporation originated in the North- 
east. Yet, interest in the new financing 
method is by no means confined to that re- 
gion. It spreads into the South and through 
the Middle West into the Far West, indicat- 
ing that the underlying problem is not sec- 
tional, but national. 


A NEW FINANCING METHOD 


The business development corporations 
endeavor to meet this problem by applying 
the time-honored investment principle of 
diversification of risk. The diversification is 
achieved by pooling many small contribu- 
tions into a substantial fund, which is then 
distributed among a number of borrowers. 
In this way money which ordinarily could 
not be used for supplying capital to small 
business because of the risk involved is 
made available for that purpose. 

The credit corporations raise funds by issu- 


ing stock and by borrowing from member 
institutions, which are not necessarily stock- 
holders. The stockholders are drawn from. 
the general business community—manufac- 
turers, utilities, transportation companies, 


dealers of various kinds, chambers of com- 
merce, and individuals. The members are 
financ 


al institutions, mostly banks and in- 
surance companies, with a few building and 
loan associations. Im most of the States 
banks are not permitted to become stock- 


holders. Massachusetts and New York are 
exceptions. 

Financial institutions become members by 
agreeing to supply funds as called for by the 
corporation up to a specified loan limit, 
Which is & low percentage (2 percent in New 
York) of each member's capital and surplus 
or other comparable measure as defined in 
the corporation’s charter. Calls for funds are 
prorated among members in proportion to 
their respective loan limits. 

‘Ae o active New England credit corpo- 
rations had 551 stockholders and 283 in- 
stitutional members in April of this year. 
The members included 193 commercial 
: nks and trust companies, 67 savings 
— , 15 insurance companies, and 8 others. 


a available funds totaled approximately 
$16.4 million, of which $1.1 million, or about 
: Percent, had been received from the sale 

the remainder consisting of mem- 
- Pledges, Commercial banks and trust 
bs panies had pledged $9.1 million, savings 
ae 5 $2.3 million, insurance companies $3.8 
On, and others $75,000. Of the $15.3 


it stock. 


bers’ I 
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million pledged by members, $3.7 million 
had been called. The amount of stock sold 
was slightly more than one-fifth of the au- 
thorized total of $5 million. 


VARYING PRACTICES 


Practice varies with respect to the interest 
rates paid to members on their outstanding 
balances. Some of the corporations pay a 
flat 2 percent on the theory that membership 
is a public service rather than an ordinary 
business relationship and that members 
benefit indirectly from the general economic 
improvement brought about by the cor- 
poration’s activities. Others take the view 
that membership should be made attractive 
as a business proposition and that the rate 
should be closely adjusted to prevailing 
rates in the open market. In Massachusetts, 
for example, the rate is one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent above the prime bank rate in Boston 
on the date of the call. 


The amount that a corporation can bor- 
row from members is limited, of course, by 
the total of the members’ individual loan 
limits. In addition, some States limit bor- 
rowings to a multiple of the amount of stock 
sold. In Massachusetts the maximum is 
8 to 1, and 2 other States it is 10 to 1. 
The New York charter sets the limit at 
10 to 1 or $50 million, whichever is greater. 

The closeness of actual loan volume to the 
loan limit tends to vary with the age of the 
corporation. In Maine, members have ad- 
vanced 72 percent of the amount of their 
aggregate loan limit. The ratios in other 
States range downward from 34 percent in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut to 19 per- 
cent in Massachusetts. This suggests at 
least the possibility that the corporations, 
especially the newer ones, have a much wider 
potential field of activity than the present 
volume of their operations would indicate. 

One absolute limit on the activities of the 
corporations as now organized is the total 
of the potential loan limits of all financial 
institutions legally eligible for membership. 
This total is more than 50 times the amount 
of funds now pledged. In addition to this 
theoretical maximum, there are legal limits 
imposed by the amounts of authorized stock 
and the ratios of total obligations to paid-in 
capital and surplus. Most of the New Eng- 
land corporations are far from having issued 
all the stock authorized. They are reported 
to have made no determined effort to sell 
stock to the general public, preferring to 
have a limited number of stockholders, as 
long as sufficient capital to provide a basis 
for their actual volume of operations can be 
obtained in this way. These considerations 
tend to reinforce the view that all the corpo- 
rations are still small in comparison with 
what they are capable of becoming if a suffi- 
ciently large field for economically justifiable 
activity is found. 


FIELD OF OPERATIONS 


The nature of the New England corpora- 
tions’ credit operations is indicated by the 
fact that more than 90 percent of the firms 
aided have fewer than 300 employees and 
more than 80 percent fewer than 100. Most 
of the borrowing firms are engaged in manu- 
facturing, although a few loans have been 
made to wholesale and service companies, 
The industries aided cover a wide range, with 
no clear pattern yet visible. Most of the 
loans have been made to companies already 
in business, although some of the borrowers 
were newly organized. Only a few of the 
companies aided were from outside the State 
where the loan was made, and still fewer 
from outside New England. 

Loans have been made for a variety of 
purposes, the most common being to supply 
working capital. Other frequent objectives 
are to purchase equipment, construct new 
buildings, and refinance existing obligations. 
The remaining loans are for such purposes as 
to develop new products, aid local industrial 
foundations, and purchase real estate. 
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In view of th> preponderance of small con- 
cerns among the borrowers, the average size 
of loans has naturally been moderate. The 
Maine corporation has made loans ranging 
up to $75,000 and averaging about $20,000, 
while the average in Massachusetts has been 
about $100,000. Maturities have varied, with 
the average falling somewhere between 5 and 
10 years. Regular repayments are required, 
usually at monthly intervals. The general 
practice is to take collateral security for 
loans, although some advances are made on 
an unsecured basis. The usual interest rate 
is 6 percent, the prevailing rate for bank 
loans in the smaller New England commu- 
nities. 


Loans are often made on a participation 
basis with regular financial institutions and 
local industrial foundations. In such cases, 
the credit corporation's position is usually 
subordinate to that of the financial institu. 
tion but prior to that of the foundation. 
The corporation never competes with regu- 
lar financial institutions for loans. In some 
instances the corporation is able to refer the 
applicant to an institution from which the 
loan can be obtained. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE 


Loss experience thus far has been favor- 
able, although the period covered has been 
too short to provide significant data. Losses 
have been few and small. The Maine cor- 
poration has had only one loss in 5 years of 
operation. The Massachusetts corporation 
had no losses during its first 14 months of 
operation, and at the end of that period all 
but one of its 24 loans were on a current 
basis. In judging these fragmentary results, 
it is important to remember not only that 
the experience was brief but also that it 
covered a time of exceptionally favorable 
operating conditions for business in general. 

On the whole, the record of the New Eng- 
land credit corporations has been such as 
to encourage the hope that a useful means 
has been found for adapting the credit fa- 
cilities of a private-enterprise economy to 
the changing needs of that economy. Longer 
experience covering a wider variety of eco- 
nomic conditions will be needed to deter- 
mine whether this hope is to be fulfilled. It 
it is, a long step will have been taken in 
smoothing the transitions that are bound 
to occur in a dynamic society and in avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of governmental ventures in- 
to the field of business credit. 





On the Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. ° Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
Fourth of July message of the Women 
for Freedom of Europe—a member of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—of which Mrs. Robert P. Patter- 
son, wife of the late Secretary of War, is 
chairman of the advisory board: 

ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 

The American people celebrate the Fourth 
of July as the birthday of their Nation. To 
the rest of the free world this national holi- 
day stands as a beacon of courage and lead- 
ership in the fight for preservation of the 
ideals set forth in their Declaration of In- 
dependence. It carries a promise and hope 
for justice to the oppressed nations of the 
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world which no longer have national holi- 
days of their own. 

On these solemn holidays in the past their 
old and their young joined voices in na- 
tional anthems, put on national costumes, 
and paid tribute to their national spiritual 
heritage. Today such observance is strictly 
forbidden, along with the singing of the na- 
tional anthems and any tribute to national 
leaders and liberators of the pre-Communist 
era. Only Communist red letter days are ob- 
served in Europe behind the Iron Curtain. 

In our celebration of the Fourth of July 
let us sound just one somber note of re- 
membrance to those vanished independence 
days and their symbol of the tragic loss of 
freedom to millions of people. In this his- 
toric year of “peace’’ and “coexistence,” hu- 
manity on both sides of the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains is dominated by the same vital 
thought of freedom. Behind these curtains 
the oppressed nations hope to regain their 
individual and national freedom lost under 
the Communists. People of the free world 
gravely face the threat to their own liberty. 
If they lose it they would have the final grim 
choice of Communist totalitarianism or an- 
nihilation. They see Soviet peace and co- 
existence as moves cleverly manipulated in 
order to gain time for internal erosion. They 
see the free world deluded and trapped into 
making concessions in order to avoid a 
world war, whereas in reality strength is the 
only insurance against Communist attack. 
While the Women for Freedom of Europe 
join their voices in the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, they ask the American people and 
the rest of the free world to heed the tragic 
lesson of the treaties and agreements the 
Soviets have broken at their own time and 
place, using violent methods and military 
might. Let us put the aims of the Soviet 
leaders to a real test. In place of the neu- 
tralization of the still free countries which 
lean to the West, let us ask for the restora- 
tion of freedom in the captive countries, un- 
der a guaranty of neutrality not only by 
the Communist governments but also by the 
free countries, whose guaranties can be 
trusted. The time has come to apply prin- 
ciples of human rights in good faith to all 
people of the world. Only then can the first 
step to peaceful coexistence be taken by 
the Nation which today celebrates the sign- 
ing of its articles on human dignity and 
freedom. 





Let the South Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose an 
editorial which appeared in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier under date of June 
15, 1955, titled “Let the South Speak 
Out.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is a timely editorial 
and one in which I thoroughly concur. 
The South has done nothing for which 
to be ashamed or which to command us 
in the Congress to continue our silence 
with respect to segregation. The only 
thing the South can be guilty of is that 
since the history of this country began, 
she has contributed more outstanding 
men of the Congress than any other sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the South has been silent 
too long and too long some of us have 
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been apologizing. Thank God my news- 
paper is not one of these. The Supreme 
Court of the United States should be ex- 
posed for what it is. I propose in the 
very near future to pay my respect to 
that body for the manner in which it is 
day by day legislating for this country 
and leaving legal decisions to other 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Charleston News and 
Courier is known for its firm and clear 
voice on many subjects. On the instant 
subject, she is even more clear. 

The editorial is as follows: 

LET THE SOUTH SPEAK OUT 


Senator EASTLAND’s devastating speech on 
the Supreme Court and its psychological 
sources was a ringing contrast to the silence 
that has cloaked some of the other southern 
Senators on the greatest domestic issue of 
our time. 

While feelings of most southerners 
in Congress is well known, and has been 
expressed by some on occasion, for the most 
part there has been an extraordinary lack in 
Congress of effective protest against forcing 
racial mixture on the South. 

Among the most powerful men in the 
Senate are southerners. When Senator 
Georce of Georgia speaks everyone listens. 
He has said little about race. If former Gov. 
Herman Talmadge runs against the venerable 
GeEorcE for the Senate, Talmadge will not 
keep silent. 

What about Senator Russe. of Georgia? 
And Byrp of Virginia, McCLELLAN of Arkan- 
sas, and THURMOND of South Carolina? 
(Senator JOHNSTON ably seconded Senator 
EASTLAND’s proposal to investigate the Su- 
preme Court’s sociological sources.) 

The United States Senate is one of the 
world’s great forums. When a Senator 
arises to make an important speech his 
words wing far outside the corridors and the 
cloakrooms. 

Senator STENNIs, of Mississippi, has made 
some telling statements. So has Senator 
ERVIN, of North Carolina. 

What have Senators Hitt and SPARKMAN, 
of Alabama, said? Is Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas inarticulate? How about HoLLanp 
and SMATHERS, of Florida; LONG and ELLEN- 
DER, Of Louisiana; Scott, of North Carolina; 
KEFAUVER and Gore, of Tennessee; JOHNSON 
and DANIEL, of Texas; and ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia? 

Of course, some of them have said some- 
thing, but what did they say and how long 
ago? We would like to see the dome lifted 
clear off the Capitol at least once a weex by 
southern oratory. We have mentioned Sen- 
ators only, but there are plenty of Repre- 
sentatives in the House if the Senators’ vocal 
cords grow weary. 


the 





Investigate the Skeletons in the Textile 
Closet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I addressed to 
the members of the House Rules Com- 
mittee this morning in connection with 
House Concurrent Resolution 107, which 
I filed providing that the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report shall con- 
duct a full and complete investigation 
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and study of the economic problem; con 
nected with the loss of employment +. 
the textile industry, together with g an. 
mary of current economic data on the 
textile industry which points emphati 
cally to the urgent need for a compre. 
hensive and far-reaching investigation 
into conditions in the textile industry 
with a view to developing suitable rem. 
edies to check the widespread deterjg 
tion. 

My 


Ta- 


statement and 


the summary 
follows : ; 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 


mittee, there is no need to prove that clot} 
is second only to food and shelter, in m 
taining the life of our people. 

While the textile industry serves other 
economic purposes, its chief responsibility jg 
to make and sell the cotton, woolen, wor: 
and synthetic goods from which clothing 
made to give us elemental protection. — 

This basic industry is not only sick: it js 
suffering from many mysterious complica. 
tions. : 

In some cases, the patient has failed to 
look after his own health. 

In others, there are signs that he has been 
poisoned. 

Since 1948, during a period of great expan. 
sion in the American economy, 300,000 jobs 
have disappeared from the textile industry. 

While the population has been increasing 
by 20 million, the production of broad-woven 
fabrics, cotton goods, silk, and synthetic yarn 
fabrics, has remained at the same level. But 
woolen and worsted output has shrunk from 
516 million linear in 1947, to a depression- 
low of 281 million yards in 1954 

Five hundred and forty-one mills, provid- 
ing employment for 147,000 people, have been 
liquidated in the postwaf years. 

Very few new and modern mills have been 
constructed during 1951-52-53. Of the $1,- 
008,000,000 spent for new plant and equip- 
ment in this same time, only little more than 
1 percent was for completely new establish- 
ments. 

These are cold figures. 

The human loss and suffering can never 
be charted. 

In many instances, the closed mills were 
the economic heart of the communities. L- 
cal governments, jobs, stores, professions, 
services, and churches, depended upon them 
for income. 

Closed mills, runaway mills, merged 
mills * * * failing or evading their trustee- 
ship in the public interest * * * abandoned 


ling 


iy 
ail- 









the people who had worked for them so long 
and faithfully. 
For thousands of displaced workers there 


are no jobs of any kind. 

One of the most recent casualties was the 
one-industry city of Sanford, Maine (popula- 
tion 15,000) that lost 3,000 jobs when the 
textile firm of Goodall-Sanford folded 

“We refuse to die” became the battle-cry 
of the people. 

They knew that they had become the Vic- 
tims of an ultraconservative industry that 
had failed to keep up with the times, but 
they refused to quit. The people of Sanford 
set out with fortitude and initiative to at 
tract new industries, in a determinec 
paign that has won admiration, and wil! pro- 
duce results. 


cam- 


But in the meantime, who was responsibe 
for their serious loss? Any reaso! 

Must the people of textile communities 2 
on suffering because of poor mill m: nage- 
ment, or because financial manipulator buy 
and dispose of mills, and the people in them, 
as if human beings were as expendable 4% 
old plants and outmoded machinery’ 

A searching investigation of the woe 
textile industry is imperative. saat 


It must, in the words of House Conc 
Resolution 107, look into the widespre: 


id and 
prolonged loss of employment, the Tt 
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e outright liquidation of long- 
xtile factories. the migration 
f textile factories, agricultural areas, the 
. ¢ foreign markets, the decline in do- 
loss ©’ consumption of textile production 
alin the demand for other products has 
aa increasing, and the economic effect of 
synthetic fibers and processes upon the tex- 
tile industry as @ whole. 

This is the conventional approach. 
the scenes there are other forces 


sons for th 
established te 


Behind , . 
at work, that must not escape investigation. 
” The consolidation of textile power and 
domination through mergers, is one. 

Loopholes in the laws, is another. The 
incentives given to manipulation by the 
nital gains tax. Carryover provisions, 
pension trusts, and charitable trusts, must 
be ex] lore d 

Price policies, production policies, the im- 
pact of mergers upon small and independ- 
ent concerns, the reasons why textiles have 
been so deficient in research and innova- 
tion, the ill-conceived and antiunion policies 
prevailing in some areas, are worthy of close 
attention. 

Take the case of the Acompany. In 1948 
it employed 25,000 workers. The problems 
of this corporation could have been solved 
py bringing in new and modern management. 
Instead, a financial manipulator moved in 
to get at the cash in the till and avail him- 
self of the carryover losses. Then he closed 
many mills, and expanded elsewhere. 

Or the case of W company. It earned 
more that $20 million before taxes, in the 
6-year period ending November 30, 1952. 
Financial manipulators bought up stock to 
gain control. They fattened themselves on 
dividends, then sold the machinery, and 
finally the plants. A huge profit was made 
via capital gains, which are taxed at drasti- 


cally lower rates than ordinary income. 

They came, and looted, and went, throw- 
ing over 8,000 out of work. Many of the 
longtime workers, in their fifties, will per- 
haps never get another job for a long time, 
if ever 

Maybe Federal incorporation of king-sized 
enterprises that are developing through mer- 
gers is one way to halt such piracy. 


Tightening of our income-tax laws would 
do much to curb this inhuman exploitation. 
A case could be made for the imposition 
of a special tax on the financial gains of 


large corporations that abandon plants, com- 
munities, and workers with the provision 
that such revenues should be used for the 
reconstruction of affected communities. 

Slick operators have no sense of economic 
responsibility. 

They have no thought of meeting the 
problems of modernization, of making the 
enterprise an economic success, of maintain- 





ing employment for workers, and the com- 
munities. 

Vultures, in the likeness of men, are rais- 
me havoc with the American textile in- 
ustry 
BP investigation of their operations 
ustified? 

It is mandatory. 

SuMMARY 

Second quarter of 1955 statistics on em- 
ployment and production in the textile in- 
dustry in the United States shows a con- 
“nuance of the alarming economic deterio- 
— in practically all sections of this in- 

S$ ry 

Although there was a sharp pickup in out- 
put and sales in the first quarter of 1955, the 
ae quarter shows a rapid and serious 
cline. 


1955 5 Figures for employment in May 
950 show that a total of a little over 
900,000 persons were listed as holding jobs. 
The tragic and startling fact is that employ- 
ment in the textile industry is lower today 
than in 1932. 
to vet 200,000 or more than 25 percent of 
1¢ textile workers of the United States, are 
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now out of work or have permanently lost 
their jobs through mill closing, or because 
of technological changes or for other reasons. 

Of those who remain nominally on the 
payroll, hundreds of thousands are working 
drastically curtailed hours. 

Widespread distress exists in textile com- 
munities where many thousands have ex- 
hausted unemployment-insurance benefits 
and have no prospect of being absorbed in 
other types of employment. 

Here are the overall figures in textile em- 
ployment. 

In 1948, there were 1,280,000 production 
workers. This number dropped to 1,200,000 
in 1950. In both 1952 and 1953 the total 
was about 1,100,000. The low point in 1954 
was in July with 953,000 workers. Recovery 
since July has been minor; in December the 
total was 998,000 compared to 980,000 in 
June and August 1954. The latest 1955 fig- 
ures, as we pointed out earlier, show a still 
further loss of employment. 

The decline in textile employment is not 
confined to one section of the country, al- 
though it is a fact that certain branches of 
the industry (wool and worsted, for exam- 
ple) have been most severely affected. 

Between February 1951 and October 1954, 
117,000 textile jobs were lost in New England. 

In the same period 85,000 textile jobs were 
lost in the mid-Atlantic States. 

In the South, in this same period, 52,000 
textile jobs were lost. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION DROPS 


Per capital consumption of all textile fab- 
rics in the period 1951-54 was 34 pounds as 
compared with 35.8 pounds for the years 
1947-1950. This drop in consumption oc- 
curred despite a per capita increase of real 
Gisposable income in the United States of 
11 percent from 1947 to 1954. Consumer 
expenditures per capita on apparel have not 
increased in proportion to over-all consumer 
expenditures. The share of the consumer 
dollar formerly spent on textiles is decreas- 
ing. 

Except for the year 1959, total broad-woven 
fabric production has varied between 12 and 
13 billion yards a year since 1947, with cot- 
ton goods production being maintained at 
the most stable level, varying between 9.5 
billion in 1952 and 10.1 billion in 1951, except 
for 1949. Silk and synthetic yarn fabric pro- 
duction ranged from 2 billion to a maximum 
of 2.6 billion in 1950. But the woolen and 
worsted output has continued to shrink from 
516 million linear yards in 1947 to a low of 
281 million in 1954. 

This drop in the volume of production is 
being experienced in face of a rising popu- 
lation which increased from 144 million in 
1947 to 165 million at the present time. 
Part of the production amounting to 925 
million square yards, the difference between 
the volume exported in 1947 and 1954 (1,730 
million and 805 million, respectively) was 
diverted from export to domestic markets. 
But fundamentally, domestic textile con- 
sumption has diminished. 


PRODUCTIVITY PER WORKER UP 


While total volume of textile output has 
been lagging, the productivity per worker 
has continued to mount even more decisively 
than has average productivity in all manu- 
facturing industries. 

Evidence points to the conclusion that 
average manhour productivity in textiles has 
risen by about 5 percent per year since 
1947. Yardage output per hour has gone up 
from 7.8 in 1947 to 8.8 in 1950 to 10.8 in 
1954 and in the first quarter of 1955 to 11.2. 

The shrinkage in total output and the 
more devastating drop in employment has 
been marked by widespread closing down 
and liquidation of mills. 


MILL LIQUIDATIONS 


There are no official figures on mill clos- 
ings. The textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica has made the following startling com- 
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putations which have not been challenged 
as far as we know by any responsible per- 
son in or out of the industry. 

Mr. Solomon Barkin, research director of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, calls 
a liquidated bill one in which the eq uipment 
has been entirely removed. 


A total of at least 541 mills, providing 
normal employment for 147,000 persons have 
been liquidated in the postwar years, dis- 
tributed as follows among the various divi- 
sions: 248 mills employing 65,800 persons 
in the cotton-rayon division; 218 mills em- 
ploying 70,000 in the woolen and worsted 
industry; and 75 mills employing 11,350 in 
the dyeing and finishing industry. 

Equally indicative of the importance of the 
concentration has been the degree to which 
operating equipment has been reduced in 
the industry. Active cotton spinning spin- 
dles dropped by half a million between 1947 
and 1950 and an additional 600,000 by April 
1955. Over the 8-year period, some 16,000 
looms were scrapped in the basic cotton and 
synthetic division and 13,000 in the woolen 
and worsted industry. The latter represents 
a reduction of one-third of the 1947 capacity 
in the industry. 


MACHINERY HAS BEEN MODERNIZED 


It should be noted that while mills have 
been liquidated the industry has spent be- 
tween three and four billions of dollars in 
the postwar period to install up-to-date au- 
tomatic equipment until today over 70 per- 
cent of the total productive machine plant 
in the industry is completely modern and 
highly productive. Practically all of this 
new machinery has been installed in old 
structures. 


TEXTILE SLUMP HAS HIT MANY COMMUNITIES 
SEVERELY 


As textile mills are generally located in 
nonmetropolitan areas, frequently compris- 
ing 1-industry or 1-mill communities, alter- 
native employments in the locality are lack- 
ing. The slump in textile employment there- 
fore depresses entire communities and leaves 
workers and their families stranded. The 
significance of this concentration is borne 
out by the fact that 5 of the 8 major areas 
in the continental United States which are 
designated “areas of very substantial labor 
surplus” by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, are textile areas. In addition, four 
smaller textile areas are classified in this 
category (having 12 percent or more of the 
labor force unemployed). There are also 
20 textile areas (including 7 major commu- 
nities) in the “substantial labor surplus” 
classification, i. e.. with more than 6 percent 
but less than 12 percent of the labor force 
unemployed. These communities have not 
prepared for this situation with new indus- 
trial developments. The people have a life- 
time investment of skills in the textile in- 
dustry. 

The concentration of textile manufactur- 
ing in the States along the Atlantic sea- 
board makes these areas peculiarly depend- 
ent upon the industry. The proportion of 
total manufacturing employment accounted 
for by the textile industry is in excess of 50 
percent in North and South Carolina and 
more than 25 percent in Rhode Island and 
Georgia. In addition, substantial propor- 
tions of the factory employment in New 
Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, and Tennessee are provided 
by the textile industry. 

REASONS FOR PRESENT CONDITIONS 

We cite herewith a few of the many reasons 

for the deplorable conditions in the industry. 
1. Loss of domestic outlets 

The industry has lost many major outlets 
for textiles. These are reflected by the loss 
of textiles for wrapping, packing, and bag- 
ging to paper and plastics. Window shades 
have been replaced by blinds. Table cloths, 
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aprons, and curtains have lost out to plas- 
tics. The losses have been particularly large 
in industrial and household uses. 


2. Loss of export markets 


The industry has lost major export mar- 
kets. From a level in excess of 1.5 billion 
yards in 1947, the volume of cotton fabric 
exports has dropped below 600 million yards, 
with every likelihood that even this level 
will not be maintained. 


3. Changes in types of garments 


There has been a drop in the per capita 
consumption of textiles due to the di- 
minished use of such garments as overcoats. 
Casual attitudes and habits have reduced 
consumption and turnover, particularly as 
clothing lasts longer. Many significant 
changes in clothing patterns such as the 
substitution of blouses and skirts for suits 
and dresses for women and the acceptance 
of slacks and sport shirts instead of suits 


among men have sharply affected total 
output. 
4. Changing pattern of consumer 


expenditures 


The inadequacy of income, the appeal of 
other expenditures, particularly consumer 
goods, the heavy burden of mortgage debt, 
have all contributed to a reduced expendi- 
ture on apparel. The ratio of apparel ex- 
penditures to total consumer expenditures 
amounted to 6.9 percent in 1954 as compared 
with 7.7 percent in 1951, 8.5 percent in 1949, 
9.5 percent in 1945, and 8.7 percent in 1939. 


5. Tardiness in meeting new consumer trends 


Apparel has been designed for urban living 
despite the larger number of people now 
living in suburban areas. People want wash- 
able items. Rayon and woolen fabrics which 
have been tardy in meeting this demand lost 
markets which were not entirely filled by 
other fibers. 


6. Interfiber competition has discouraged 
buying 

The excessive claims of the fibre manu- 
facturers have done much to repel the Amer- 
ican consumer. Many apparel manufactur- 
ers and fabric producers put fabrics on the 
markets without proper testing for specific 
end uses. Their shortcomings finally led to 
their withdrawal and the bad experience 
brought a revulsion among many consumers 
who have been wary about buying unproven 
items. 

The substitutions have provided bonanzas 
for the innovators but later failures followed 
as the items did not stand up under actual 
wear. In the meantime demoralization has 
ensued and the older industries such as 
woolens and rayons have suffered. New sub- 
stitutions are rendering obsolete even new 
innovations. In tire cord, rayon displaced 
cotton. Now nylon is battling it out with 
rayon. Already we hear of nonfabric tire. 


7. Many textile owners have abandoned 
their mills 


The textile industry has suffered from un- 
progressive managements. 

In the first place many mills have been 
owned by the same interests for several gen- 
erations. They had survived the depression 
and were capitalized at very low values. 


(a) Some of these older interests sold out 
to other textile interests, textile users or fi- 
nancial speculators, during or immediately 
after the war, who were primarily interested 
in avoiding the excess profits tax. They paid 
high prices, which gave the original owners 
large capital gains. The purchasers financed 
the transaction with the cash accumulated 
in the old business and then could continue 
business with a high capitalization and 
therefore pay little or no excess profit taxes. 

(b) Others sold out to established textile 
interests, particularly since the carryover 
provisions of the corporate income tax law 
have become more attractive. They here- 
by profited through a merger and acquired 
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the stock of the successor corporation which 
was generally a nontaxable transaction. The 
successor corporation has been able to use 
the carryover provision as a means of es- 
caping future taxes. In some instances these 
tax savings have amounted to 20 and 30 
millions of dollars. These mergers, based on 
the capitalization of the loss position of the 
merged companies, have been widespread 
within the textile industry and are matters 
for real public investigation. 

In the second place, a number of interests 
have been unwilling to invest to modernize 
their operations. No mill can survive unless 
it has the latest type of equipment and 
those owners who have been unwilling to 
keep abreast of the times have often aban- 
doned their mills in preference to modern- 
izing them. This procedure was attractive 
particularly at times and places where the 
real estate was of substantial value and 
when a market existed for the used equip- 
ment. 

In the third place, the decline in the mar- 
ket for certain products has limited the. ca- 
pacity required in them. Older manage- 
ments have in those cases been unwilling 
to move into new product areas and start 
afresh in the competitive struggle. 

We urge a tnorough investigation into the 
effect of our tax structure upon the process 
of plant abandonment and mergers and pur- 
chases. Our tax system has inordinately 
encouraged these movements. And the tex- 
tile industry has been one of the most im- 
portant areas for the utilization of the tax 
laws for personal aggrandizement accom- 
panied by widespread plant abandonment. 


8. Imports have seriously affected some di- 
vision of the industry 


While the textile industry as a whole has 
not been particularly affected by imports, the 
woolen and worsted divisions has been se- 
riously injured from time to time as the 
volume of imports has risen in the face of 
a shrinking market. These imports have 
then tended to aggravate and demoralize an 
already difficult situation. The industry 
must look with alarm at any increase of im- 
ports of serious proportions since they would 
aggravate what is now a seriously disturbed 
condition. It is an industry which must be 
maintained. 

The hard and soft fiber cordage and twin 
division has also felt the impact of rising 
imports and is in need of protection as an 
essential industry. The threat of a major 
increase in cotton textile imports from Japan 
as a result of impending tariff negotiations is 
areal one. Any action which would com- 
pound the difficulties of this depressed indus- 
try must be avoided. 


9. Prices have been set by the highly 
efficient mills 


In this highly competitive market, prices 
have been driven to very low levels. Mill 
margins have also been very low. With the 
industry now highly concentrated in a rela- 
tively few hands, the major mill and selling 
organizations have set their prices at levels 
which reflect the southern wage scales and 
their high efficiencies. As a consequence the 
less efficient mills and those paying more 
than the southern wage scales on products 
predominantly produced in the South have 
had severe pressure on their income levels. 


10. The high rate of mergers and mill pur- 
chases has concentrated the industry 


The mill mergers and purchases have con- 
tinued in large numbers since they began 
during the last war. The movement from 
1944 through 1948 has been revived during 
the last few years so that we are now 
in a new period of consolidation. This has 
been stimulated by the tax laws; the decline 
of the woolen and worsted industry; the drive 
for diversification; and the practice of inte- 
gration which has brought production, sell- 
ing and factoring within the same interest 
grouping. 
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11. Local tax and finance subsidies create yn 
fair advantages leading to UNNEcessqy 
migration y 


Another stimulant to disorganization and 
unfair competition has been the loca} in. 
ducements offered by communities in the 
form of tax exemptions, profitable lease ar. 
rangements and local financing of plants anq 
equipment. These have encouraged compan- 
ies to abandon existing locations anq move 
to new properties with little cost and in. 
vestment. The result has been an unhealthy 
competitive situation which has called forth 
protests both from labor and management jn 
the North and in the South. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH ASSISTANCE BADLY 
N©MOED 

Government research has aided certain 
sections of the textile industry; othe 
branches such as the woolen and worsted 
section desperately need research assistance 
to retrieve drastically curtailed market, 

Impartial, competent research is needed to 
aid the consumer beset by the insistent 
claims of the producers of certain synthetic 
fibers. 


Research assistance is urgently needed on 
the potentialities of textiles for new indus. 
trial uses. New designs in textiles must be 
stimulated to meet the needs of present-day 
living habits. 





Salutatory Address by Annette 
Schwartzberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, 5 
years ago a young lady by the name 
of Annette Schwartzberg lived in France, 
Her father had fought with the French 
underground movement. Her family 
came to the United States and in due 
course took up residence in the town of 
West New York where she attended Me- 
morial High School, one of the finest 
high schools in the State of New Jersey. 
This year she graduated from high school 
and was given the honor of being the 
salutatorian of her class, Enid Will- 
stadter, her classmate, having been se- 
lected as valedictorian. Recently I in- 
troduced a bill to have Ellis Island set 
aside by the Federal Government as 4 
“Hall of Fame” for American immigrants 
who made good in America. The saluta- 
tory address by Annette Schwartzbers 
was well received and again demon- 
strates the greatness of America and 
the wonderful contribution made by 
those who came here from foreign na- 
tions. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I enclose herewith Miss 
Schwartzberg’s address: 

Members of the board of education, Mr. 
Bain, Miss Borneman, Mr. Hart, faculty, 
parents, friends, and you, my fellow class- 


mates, tonight, we are about to step aboard 
the great ship known as the World. It ie 


perilous craft which we will steer throug 
peaceful or stormy seas. The rules by 
which we will navigate our vessel may be 
found engraved not only on the Statute of 
Liberty, but also in the hearts and minds 
of all those who sought the refuge of our 
shores. 
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“Give me your tired, your poor, 
iddled masses, yearning to breathe 


your hu 
free, 

The wretched refuge of your teeming 
shore. 

send these, the homeless, tempest- 


tossed to me. a 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


words express more forcefully . the 


eaten the hope, which America has meant 
to millions throughout the world since its 
yery be ginning? 

For there, enumerated or implied, are the 
reasons why America came into being, as 
immigrants, fleeing oppression, want, bigotry, 
and political persecution, flocked to her wel- 
coming shores. From seeking these things 


merely for self, they progressed to seeking 


them for others, adding equality and 
protherhood to their goals. They grew in 
strength. From 13 separate, weak colonies, 


a creat Nation emerged, great because its 
ideals and the purpose of its being were lofty 
ones. 

What these immigrants from the four cor- 
ners of the globe accomplished stands as a 


unique achievement in the annals of man- 
kind. They were not merely founders of 
a nation, but they were the pioneers who 
inspired others, oppressed as they had been, 
to throw off their shackles. Having risen 


from the twin bondage of want and tyranny, 
they proved the essential dignity of the com- 


mon man, and his unlimited powers when he 
unites in search of truth. 

Today, these ideals are threatened by forces 
within end without America. The world is 
seething and in turmoil. But, shall we, who 
have so much, prove less than those who had 
s0 little? Shall we lose their priceless heri- 
tage? Everywhere, alarmists are proclaim- 


ing dire predictions of the end of our civili- 
zation. But, must we believe them? We 
refuse to be pessimists. We, the youth, will 
pioneer a new era, in which our ideals will 
become the very cornerstone upon which the 
world of tomorrow will be built. 

Let the lamp of freedom held high aloft 
by the first lady of our land, light our way 
to a bright future. 

We, the youth, lifting our hearts and 
minds to one common God, are not afraid of 
our destiny, for its possibilities are bound- 
less. 

And with faith and hope, we salute it, 
and embark. 





The Summit Meeting at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


_ Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are skeptical of the “summit” 
meeting at Geneva; this is understand- 
able in view of the results of meetings 
of this kind in the past. Let us hope 
and pray that past mistakes will serve 
to forewarn our representatives today 
and “ies forewarned they will be fore- 
armed, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
linclude editorials from the July 6, 1955, 
editions of the New York Daily Mirror 
and the New York Daily News: 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of July 6, 
1955] 
Goop-WILL CAMPAIGN 
ver has a better campaign for good will 
put on by any country than Soviet 


Ne 
been 
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Russia has been promoting in advance of 
the “summit” meeting at Geneva. It has 
been universal, well-organized, and, one must 
admit, brilliantly handled. 

It is a good sign and many rejoice in it. 
However, a preconference campaign does not 
establish facts; it only establishes the climate 
in which the statesmen work. It softens 
opposition and embarrasses the statesmen on 
the other side of the table. What estab- 
lishes the facts is that which is put down 
on paper, the terms of the agreements, the 
unmistakable written words that are binding. 

Therefore, as we approach the Geneva 
conference our guards must be up. Two 
important questions to be discussed at that 
conference will be disarmament and the role 
of the satellite countries. President Eisen- 
hower, in a Fourth of July speech, empha- 
sized our deep interest in the freedom of 
the satellites; the Russians are constantly 
discussing the .removal of the atom and 
hydrogen bombs from warfare. Can we 
afford to agree to the latter; will they con- 
sent even to a discussion of the former? 

The conference, it is now planned, will 
last 6 days. How much can be done in that 
short time? Actually, most of the work will 
have to be done by the experts after Geneva. 

It is significant and by no means to be 
ignored that the Russians have taken the 
following steps in their preconference good- 
will campaign: 

1. The Austrian Treaty. 

2. The invitation to Chancellor Adenauer 
to come to Moscow. 

3. The visit of Nehru to Russia and to 
satellite countries with attendant peace pub- 
licity. 

4. The voluntary truce in the fight in the 
Formosan Straits. 

5. The visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
to Tito. 


6. The mission of Krishna Menon to the 
United States, during which he pursued the 
Soviet Russian good-will mission. 


7. The visit of Molotov to the United 
States, where he changed his personality, 
smiled all over the place, wore a 10-gallon 
hat, and nearly creaked with admiration for 
things American. 

8. Khrushchev’s speech at the Fourth of 
July celebration at the American Embassy 
in Moscow, during which he exuded love for 
this country. 

It is all very nice and may have good re- 
sults, but the only thing that can make it 
sure is an agreement, publicly announced. 
Then we shall know that it is all real and 
not the product of sound public relations. 
Let’s see the text. 

Meanwhile, it could well be that the Rus- 
sians are up against an inadequate supply 
of food and need to get away from produc- 
tion for war so that they can stimulate pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods, which alone 
will encourage the farmers to greater output. 
There is no fake about the Russian food 
shortages. The Soviet Government and the 
Russian Communist Party are battling this 
problem in every way, but the results are not 
good, and the Russian people are constantly 
being told that grain production is low and 
that the livestock census has dropped. They 
are now buying grain in the United States. 

So, this may be just the right moment to 
reach a satisfactory arrangement. But en- 
thusiasm should be based on the text, not on 
good-will propaganda. 





[From the New York Daily News of July 6, 
1955] 


Moscow: LOUDER AND FUNNIER 


The Soviet Russian “peace” offensive gets 
funnier by the day. 

On Sunday the Kremlin stages a big air- 
show over Moscow, flaunting some new 
planes which impress many observers. 

On Monday the Kremlin’s top gangsters— 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan, Malenkov— 
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come whooping around to the United States 
Embassy to help the Americanskis celebrate 
July 4. Such a thing has never happened 
before. 

At this rangdoo, Communist Party Secre- 
tary Nikita Khrushchev did all the talking, 
with Premier Nikolai Bulganin acting solely 
as yes man. That raises again the question 
why President Eisenhower should consent 
to talk at Geneva week after next with any 
Russian but Khrushchev. 

As for Khrush the Lush, he bellowed that 
the Kremlin will be speaking from strength 
at Geneva, not from weakness. The Reds 
are not, he said, “going to Geneva with bro- 
ken legs.” If Russia is treated as an equal at 
the “summit” conference, something good 
will result; if not, Russia can wait and blah 
blah blah. 

At the same time, the United Nations 
military command in Korea, through United 
States Maj. Gen. Harlan C. Parks, was blast- 
ing the Reds for violating the armistice: 
terms with “complete insincerity, dishon- 
esty, and utter lack of integrity.” 


GET TOUGH AT GENEVA 


That, we think, provides the tipoff to the 
real meaning of the Kremlin’s current 
didoes. 

It looks to us as if Khrushchev and his 
comrade hoods are acting like scared mob- 
sters who try to bluff their enemies by bran- 
dishing weapons with their hands and mak- 
ing sweet talk with their mouths. It’s old 
gangster practice. 

As for these Red gangsters, they may not 
have broken legs, but they at least have a 
couple of turned ankles and maybe a dose 
of housemaid’s knee. Their farm program 
is flopping on its face, good shortages are 
growing, inflation is on the march, unrest is 
increasing in the Red empire’s slave nations. 
One analyst estimates that the Kremlin arms 
program is as rough on the Russian economy 
as a yearly outlay of $150 billion for defense 
instead of the current $40 billion would be 
on ours. 

All of which, it seems to us, indicates that 
if the British, French, and United States 
heads of state will be tough and united at 
Geneva they can bulldoze some valuable con- 
cessions out of the Kremlin. 

Why not pursue such a policy of tough- 
ness? Why take any more nonsense from a 
bunch of frightened and faltering gangsters? 





Wave Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well-written article by 
Rev. George W. Casey, which appeared in 
the Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, July 
2, 1955: 

Ir’s A GRAND OLD FLAG 
(By Rev. George W. Cascy) 

As far as flags go, ours isn’t really a very 
old one, George M. Cohan was using affec- 
tionate rather than accurate language when 
he sang that it was. Compared with China 
and Japan, Spain and France, England and 
Sweden, our flag is a new one. Our Nation 
with its hardly more than 175 years of inde- 
pendent life is still young, and as a mattcr 
of fact, still unformed. 

Our national characteristics have not yet 
been determined, the American type has, to 
my mind, not yet emerged. I think this is 
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because too large a proportion of our popu- 
lation has not yet entered into the full 
stream of American life, has not had its 
full, and eventual, share in shaping the 
American man. The accepted version of 
this American man, here and abroad, is 
nothing more than the transplanted Eng- 
lishman of colonial times. He is considered 
to be an Anglo-Saxon. 

But he will be different from that, because 
sooner or later the immigrants of the last 
100 years and their descendants, a huge seg- 
ment of our present population and vastly 
non-Anglo-Saxon, will cease being sealed off 
and distinct and will blend with the older 
stock and make him a composite of all. 
The European tradition of ethnic irredentism 
is not going to prevail here. One of these 
days Polish, Italian, French, Swedish, Irish, 
Spanish, German, etc., genes are going to 
be as discernible and as influential as English 
genes and we will have our typical American, 

Our America still hardly knows what to 
do with itself, what course to take. It was 
born of a desire to get away from Europe 
and its stratified society and religion. It 
grew up determined to keep away from its 
entangling alliances and power politics, and 
to develop in its own way. Its youthful 
ventures into imperialism came out of sheer 
exuberance, and, one must add, the plain 
desire to set up protection for its wide shores 
and tempting prosperity. Yet 3 times (4 
if you count the Boxer business) within 50 
years it became involved in foreign wars. 
And now it has world leadership thrust upon 
it, and because of the menace of commu- 
nistic imperialism, it also has militarism 
and power politics thrust upon it. This 
dichotomy between its original orientation 
and historical necessity has confused it, and 
has caused bitter division and recrimination 
in the public mind and great uncertainty 
of policy. 

With all its inner conflicts and immaturity 
in diplomatic and foreign affairs, and its 
hesitancy and difficulty in according full 
justice to such of its minorities as the 
colored people and the migrant laborers in 
the Southwest, America has been faithful 
to its early inspirations and declarations. 
Powerful groups and powerful prejudices 
have often misdirected it from the paths of 
justice and idealism but its own dedication 
to these principles have brought it back. 

No country in history ever suffered more 
to extirpate, and expiate, the crime of hu- 
man slavery than did ours. Our involve- 
ments in the foreign wars of our history cer- 
tainly had the motives of self-protection in 
them, and maybe of aggrandizement in the 
case of the 19th century war with Spain, 
but always, and prominently, there were 
moral considerations as well. The ardent 
participation of the people could not have 
been secured without this appeal to their 
consciences. 

One of the hardest things to maintain in 
times of stress and emergency is personal 


liberty. Unity and discipline, even regimen- 
tation, are more useful, or at least seem 
to be so, in these cases. Honest difference 


of opinion and conscientious objection are 
considered by the majority to be dispen- 
sable luxuries at best, and dangers and 
treason at worst. Despite provocation and 
pressure, and temporary yieldings here and 
there, America has protected personal liberty 
and the rights of conscience, if not perfectly, 
then better, we maintain, than any other 
great power in history. Its pretension to 
be the land of the free has been vindicated 
in time of temptation. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
hailed by idealists all over the world not 
only as the bringing forth of a new nation 
but the implementation of a new idea for 
the times, a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. History has 
heard many proud proclamations of the sort, 
but never has it seen such fulfillment. For 
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this, and many other good reasons, the 
Fourth of July is a day of pride, and prayer, 
for all who believe in the dignity of man 
under God. And we Americans can wave 
our flag not only for the glory it has gained, 
but what is more at this point in history, 
for the hope it reflects upon a worried world. 





Santa Fe Pact Divides Basis of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego 
Evening Tribune of June 23, 1955: 


SANTA Fe Pact DIvIDES BASIN OF COLORADO— 
Law OF RIVER ALLOCATES NO WATER TO 
STATES AS SUCH 

(By Representative Craig HosMER) 


The Colorado River Compact was com- 
pleted at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 1929 by the 
seven States bordering on the river. Itisa 
contract between these States and authority 
for such interstate agreements is found in 
the United States Constitution. Herbert 
Hoover acted as chairman during the nego- 
tiations. 

The compact did not attempt to divide up 
water in the river as such, nor did it make 
any specific allocations of water as such to 
the States involved. Rather, it proceeded by 
regarding the river as consisting of three 
parts: 

First, the upper basin: Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah. 

Second, the lower basin: California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada. 

Third, that part of the river which crosses 
the international boundary and flows in the 
Republic of Mexico. 


DIVIDING LINE FIXED 


The dividing line between the upper and 
lower basins was fixed at a point called Lee 
Ferry in Arizona, near the Utah border. 


Thereupon, the negotiators proceeded to 
apportion “beneficial consunrptive use” of 
the river’s waters between the basins. The 
compact nowhere defines “beneficial con- 
sumptive use,’’ and its meaning is one of 
the issues in the pending Supreme Court 
suit by Arizona against California. In gen- 
eral, it amounts to use of water for irriga- 
tion, industrial or domestic purposes. 

That kind of use of water in the amount 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet yearly was appor- 
tioned to each basin. This totals 15 million 
acre-feet, and since that was not all the 
water the negotiators believed available, they 
permitted the lower basin to make use of an 
additional 1 million acre-feet of “surplus” 
water. 

MEXICO TREATY MADE 


Having no authority to cut Mexico out of 
water to which she might legally be entitled, 
they agreed Mexico was to have whatever 
might be determined by a later treaty. This, 
again, was to come out of “surplus,” but if 
need be, equally out of each basin’s appor- 
tionment. A subsequent treaty fixed Mex- 
ico’s entitlement at 1,500,000 acre-feet a year. 

At this point the negotiators had disposed 
of 17,500,000 acre-feet of water a year, but 
they thought there was even more in the 
river so they set up machinery for a “further 
equitable apportionment” of remaining 
water at a later date. Subsequent experi- 
ence with the river has shown not only that 
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this additional water is nonexistent, but al 
that part of the apportioned water likewise ig 
nonexistent. The river in fact averages 
critical deficiency of almost 2,500,009 om 
feet a year. ’ 

Unless she desires to enter into a one Part 
“suicide pact” California must resist to the 
utmost the upper basin’s bold attempt p 
means of the upper Colorado Basin storse, 
project as now planned, to charge almost al} 
this deficiency against California's pre. 
existing water rights. 


INTERPRETATIONS TOLD 


Unfortunately, this is only one of man 
ingenious ways in which the attempted in. 
vasion of California’s water rights is Deing 
conducted. There are about a dozen Other 
provisions in the compact on which Upper 
basin proponents are placing weird interpre. 
tations trying to deny California and the 
lower basin even more water. 

Since the flow of the river varies widely 
from year to year, lower basin negotiators 
insisted on guaranties preventing the Up- 
per basin from manipulating its uses be. 
tween wet and dry years to the disadvantage 
of the lower basin. Thus the upper basin 
was prohibited from depleting the amount 
of water flowing past Lee Ferry below a to. 
tal of 75 million acre-feet in any period 
of 10 consecutive years. 

In their desperate water grab, project pro. 
ponents now contend this proviso, rather 
than amounting to a minimum guaranty to 
the lower basin, amounts to the maximum 
amount of water they are required to tun 
down the river. They say they can keep 
everything in excess, storing it for power pur- 
poses or making any other use or nonuse 
they desire. 

HOOVER QUOTED 

They persist in this contention even in the 
face of an intepretation of the compact 
made by Herbert Hoover at the time it was 
negotiated in his words as follows: 

“* * * The compact provides that no wa- 
ter is to be withheld above what Cannot be 
used for purposes of agriculture. The lower 
basin will therefore receive the entire flow of 
the river, less only the amount consump- 
tively used in the upper States for agri- 
cultural purposes * * *” 

In the past California has not opposed 
upper basin developments. Many projects 
in Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado have passed Congress without an ob- 
jection from the Golden State. But when 
schemes are proposed such as this that cut 
deeply into the vital water supply, like 4 
man attacked in his own home, Californians 
must command their every means and skill 
for self-preservation, 





H. R. 3253 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
as to my convictions in signing the 
minority report on H. R. 3253, signed also 
by Mrs. EpirH Green, RaLpx W. GWINN, 
and ALBErTt H. Boscu, I include a state 
ment provided by Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, reviewing the situation as of 
March 24, 1955: 

The bill we are considering, H. R. 3253, has 
the intent of continuing a high school on 
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rps base at Quantico, Va., even 
the nee high school facilities are 
ae in nearby public schools. Public 
a g74 of the 8lst Congress, which H. R. 
9953 would amend, clearly provides that 
the Commissioner of Education cannot od 
Federal funds for the operation of schools 
on military bases if suitable school facili- 
ties are available in local public schools, 
This is a sound provision, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it keeps the responsibility for the con- 
trol and operation of our public schools 
where it rightfully belongs—in our States 
and local communities. 

Prince William County, where the Marine 
Corps base is located, bufit a new high school 
more than a year ago and has signified its 
willingness to accept the approximately 80 
children enrolled in grades 8-12 who live 
on the Quantico base. The Commissioner 
nas therefore no alternative but to follow 
the requirements of the law. The respective 
schools were so advised a year ago, in order 
that there would be ample time to work out 
any necessary arrangements. . 

But the consequences of H. R. 3253, if 
{t were to be enacted, reach far beyond 
the confines of the Quantico base. In effect, 
the bill would give to the military agencies 
a veto power over whether or not any local 
public schools are suitable for providing free 
education to children who reside on mili- 
tary bases, Under existing law this judg- 
ment is exercised by the Commissioner of 
Education, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate State educational agency. H. R. 
3253 would require this determination to 
be made jointly, by the Commissioner of 
Education and the Secretary of the military 
department concerned. 

Such a requirement would have serious 
and important implications for the rela- 
tionship, nationwide, between the military 
authorities, on the one hand, and the State 
and local school authorities on the other, 
implications which go to the very heart of 
the American system of State and local con- 
trol of education. 

The history of Public Law 874 indicates 
that the Congress clearly intended that 
wherever possible education for children re- 
siding on Federal property should be pro- 
vided by local educational agencies under 
State law. At the same time it was recog- 
nized that there might be some exceptional 
situations in which the local educational 
agency might be overwhelmed because of the 
Federal impact and thus find it impossible 
to provide suitable free public education 
for children living on Federal property. To 


meet these situations Congress included sec- 
uon 6 of Public Law 874 which authorized 
the Commissioner of Education to make 
arrangements to provide free public educa- 


ton for those children living on Federal 
property wherever, after consultation with 
Stale departments of education, he deter- 
mined that suitable free public education 
for children living on Federal property could 
not be provided in the regular manner, 
Thus section 6 of Public Law 874 author- 
izes the Commissioner ‘to make arrange- 
ments for the education of children living 
on Federal property in cases where “it is the 
Judgment of the Commissioner, after he 
has consulted with the appropriate State 


fducational agency, that no local educa- 
Nonal agency is able to provide suitable free 
public education for such children.” 


This provision of the law, together with 
Report No, 2287 of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor (81st Cong.) dated 
June 30, 1950, indicates that the Congress 
intended that wherever possible education 
for children living on Federal property 
should be provided by local educational 
*gencies in accordance with State law, and 
ony in exceptional cases where no local edu- 
cational agency was able in the judgment of 
the Commissioner to provide suitable free 
Public education should the Federal Govern- 
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ment undertake directly to operate schools. 
This position is entirely consistent with the 
fundamental educational policies of this 
country. It was wholeheartedly accepted by 
practically all State and local schoo] admin- 
istrators as being consistent with our basic 
education philosophy and in the best inter- 
est of the educational programs for the 
children concerned. 

Under the law the responsibility of the 
Commissioner of Education is to make a find- 
ing, after he has consulted the appropriate 
State educational agency, as to whether a 
local educational agency is able to provide 
suitable free public education for the chil- 
dren in question. 

I would furthermore call attention to one 
other section of Public Law 874. It is sec- 
tion 7 which reads: 

“‘(a) In the administration of this act, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system of any 
local or State educational agency.” 

Surely this shows the clear intent of Con- 
gress that the Commissioner shall accept the 
curriculum, instruction program and per- 
sonnel approved by the State in making his 
determination of what is a suitable school 
and not attempt to have the program of the 
local schools modified to suit his ideas which 
might differ from those established by the 
State and the local community. 

Here we have a situation where in carrying 
out the law it means that an operating school 
cn a military base would be discontinued 
and the children would attend a local public 
school. The parents do not want to make the 
change. 

Thus the issue is clear. Does this Congress 
wish to take the position, by passing the 
proposed amendment, that children who live 
on the Quantico or any other military base, 
shall have provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment separate schools from children in the 
local community when the local community 
is able and willing to provide such schools? 

The problem is not a question of a narrow 
or a liberal interpretation of what is a “suit- 
able” school, for the history of the law is 
clear that Congress did not intend that the 
Commissioner of Education should use that 
term to open or to continue in operation 
schools on military bases when local public 
schools were available to pupils living on 
such bases. 

Let us be frank in recognizing that if we 
adopt the amendment we are in effect saying 
to the Commissioner of Education not only 
that we want to continue the school on base 
at Quantico but that we do not want to close 
existing schools on any military bases even 
though the quality of educational program 
and facilities may be better in the local 
schools than on the base. 





North Dakota VFW Members Oppose 
Closing VA Office at Fort Snelling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars recently held 
their 34th encampment at Fargo, N. Dak., 
and have expressed their concern over 
plans by the Veterans’ Administration 
to close their district office at Fort Snell- 
ing and transfer insurance and depend- 
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ent claims records from that point to 
Denver, Colo. Their resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolution 6 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
has announced its intention to close the dis- 
trict office at Fort Snelling and transfer all 
insurance and death-claim records currently 
included in that office to the district office at 
Denver, Colo.; and 

“Whereas insurance records for veterans of 
North Dakota and death claims for depend- 
ents of deceased veterans formerly residing 
in North Dakota are currently housed at the 
Fort Snelling center; and 

“Whereas the delay in mail connections 
between North Dakota points and Denver 
would result in a loss of benefits, particularly 
to dependents of deceased veterans due to 
such delay in the mails and to the fact that 
VA regulations state that effective date of 
payment shall be the date of receipt by the 
VA; and 

“Whereas unusual agd necessary delay in 
correspondence concerning insurance cases 
will be occasioned by the transfer of records 
from Fort Snelling to Denver; and 

“Whereas service to the veterans of North 
Dakota by the Fort Snelling office has always 
been as rapid and efficient as VA regulations 
will permit: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Department of North 
Dakota, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in annual encampment duly 
convened at Fargo, N. Dak., on June 5, 6, and 
7, 1955, That we hereby strenuously and vig- 
orously Oppose any move on the part of the 
VA to close the district office at Fort Snelling 
and to transfer insurance and dependents 
claims records from Fort Snelling to any 
other district office; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to each of the Representatives 
from North Dakota in the United States 
Senate and United States House of Repre- 
sentatives with a strong request for their 
support in preventing the transfer of the 
district office from Fort Snelling.” 

Adopted by the 34th Encampment, Depart- 
ment of North Dakota, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, in session at 
Fargo, N. Dak., on the 7th day of June 1955. 

HOMER FERRIS, 
Department Commander. 
Frep G. JORDAN, 

Department Adjutant. 





The Ames Aeronautical Laboratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, June 27, I attended a 
most interesting and well-organized 
presentation. The national advisory 
committee for aeronautics opened their 
Ames aeronautical laboratory to a gath- 
ering of representatives of Government, 
industry, and transportation. The oc- 
casion was the laboratory’s triennial in- 
spection. ‘This installation, located at 
Moffett Field, Calif., some 40 miles south 
of the Oakland-San Francisco area, was 
the scene of a very impressive picture 
of the committee’s valuable contributions 
to the aircraft industry and to our na- 
tional defense. 

_ About 400 visitors were shown through 
the Ames Laboratory on the above date, 
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and another 400 on the following day; 
the rigorous time schedule, adhered to 
closely, set the pattern for the extremely 
well-run manner in which the full day’s 
inspection was handled. The'9 demon- 
strations illustrating some of the activi- 
ties of the laboratory necessitated split- 
ting the visiting group into smaller con- 
tingents of about 40 each, which pro- 
ceeded on a staggered-shift basis. The 
presentation was excellent, and the plan- 
ning and organization of the inspection 
program enabled the tour to proceed 
smoothly and quickly. 

At each of the 9 stops the subject- 
matter was discussed by 3 able speakers 
in concise, explicit, and relatively non- 
technical terms. The 27 speakers who 
presented the problems faced and their 
eventual solutions worked out in the 
committee’s laboratories gave ample 
testimony of the quality of the young 
engineers with which the laboratory is 
staffed. Averaging approximately 323 
years of age these men are among the 
top researchers in the aeronautical field, 
and exemplify the forward looking scope 

f the committee’s work. 

In a maze of windtunnels, oscillo- 
graphs and gages of all types, this corps 
of civilian engineers probes the complex 
questions which constitute known ob- 
stacles to aircraft design progress. The 
valuable work now being done by this 
group deserves high commendation, and 
an enumeration of the benefits of the 
Committee’s past research accomplish- 
ments offers us every indication that the 
research now being conducted will yield 
a constant flow of knowledge which will 
serve to continually advance the mili- 
tary and commercial aeronautical su- 
periority of our Nation. 

The saving of time, money, and ma- 
terials which result from the laboratory’s 
predictions with regard to the behavior 
of prospective airplane designs seems to 
justify the expenditures for this ex- 
tremely practicable service. 


Admit Italy to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
recently been celebrating the 10th an- 
niversary of the United Nations. States- 
men from all over the world assembled 
at San Francisco, the site of the United 
Nations’ birth, to pledge again their loy- 
alty, and the devotion of the countries 
they represent, to the ideals embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. From 
far-off Moscow came the new Mr. Molo- 
tov, to promote the new look in Russian 
foreign policy. When he had finished 
his speech to the assembled delegates, 
however, they might have been pardoned 
for failing to discern anything new in 
what he said. The true prescription for 
easing tensions in the world was given 
by Mr. Dulles, when he told the dele- 
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gates that the key to peace lay in ob- 
serving the United Nations Charter. 
This is an injunction which the Soviet 
Union, if it is really interested in world 
peace, might well take to heart, for the 
Soviet Union, as we all know, has been 
the principal obstruction to the effective 
functioning of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

Take, if you wll, the simple matter of 
the admission of new members to the 
United Nations. The charter provides 
only that membership is open to all 
“peace loving states which accept the ob- 
ligations contained in the present char- 
ter and, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations.” A two-thirds vote in 
the General Assembly is necessary for 
admission, along with the affirmative 
vote of 7 of the 11 members of the Secu- 
rity Council. While there is room for a 
difference of interpretation of the latter 
provision, in practice the Security Coun- 
cil has held that the votes of its perma- 
nent members must be included in the 
affirmative vote required for admission. 

This interpretation has worked to the 
disadvantage of a state which richly de- 
serves membership in the United Na- 
tions. I refer to the Republic of Italy. 
Certainly Italy meets the criteria for ad- 
mission to the U. N. Having experienced 
the horrors of war at first hand, having 
been laid waste by fire and sword, Italy 
does not rattle the saber. Indeed, there 
is nothing Italy so ardently desires today 
as continued peace. Her restraint in the 
matter of Trieste, despite strong claims 
to the area, is further testimony of her 
character as a peace loving state. 

Nor can there be any legitimate ground 
for doubt as to Italy’s ability to live up 
to her international obligations. She is 
a valued ally in NATO, enthusiastic in 
the observance of its obligations. Her 
contribution to the security of free Eu- 
rope’s southern flank is vital. Although 
she is faced with a strong domestic Com- 
munist Party, no one can seriously allege 
that the Italian Government is not in 
full control of the internal situation. 
There is no question about it, her Gov- 
ernment has the power and the desire to 
live up to its international obligations, ir 
the spirit of the charter. 

If this is true, why is it that Italy, 
which has consistently sought admission 
to the United Nations, has not yet been 
able to attain that goal? The answer 
is simple. It is that the Soviet Union, 
with petty spite for failure to get its 
own way, has five times seen fit to veto 
proposals for the admission of Italy to 
the United Nations. An Australian pro- 
posal which would have recommended 
Italy’s admission ‘‘at such time and under 
such conditions as the General Assem- 
bly may deem appropriate,” was vetoed 
in August of 1947. After the Italian 
peace treaty went into effect, the appli- 
cation of Italy was again examined by 
the Security Council, in the light of a 
provision in the preamble of that treaty, 
which stated that the conclusion of the 
treaty would enable Italy’s ex-enemies 
to support her application for member- 
ship in the United Nations. A similar 
provision was included in the peace 
treaties with Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
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garia, and Finland, and the Soviet Unig 
thus upheld the view that all five apol, 
cations be acted upon together. py, 
United States stood for separate Action 
on the merits of each application, whieh 
was the method adopted. On that basis 
Italy and Finland received enough yoty 
in the Security Council to be admitiy 
but they did not receive the approval g 
the Soviet Union. This was in Octobe 
1947. 

The next month the General Assempjy 
found that Italy was a peace-loving state 
within the meaning of the charter, ang 
therefore merited admission. The Inte, 
national Court of Justice, in an advisory 
opinion, held by a vote of 9 to 6 that m 
member of the United Nations was ep. 
titled to make its consent. to the admis. 
sion of a new member subject to condi. 
tions not found in the charter, Py. 

icularly, it was not to make its consent 
conditional upon simultaneous admis. 
sion of other members. Despite thes 
decisions, the Soviet Union vetoed moves 
for Italy’s admission to the United Na. 
tions in 1948, 1949, and 1952. It has per. 
sisted in regarding admission to the 
United Nations as a matter of horse. 
trading, and therefore, has insisted on 
the admission of states such as Albania 
and Mongolia in return for an affrn. 
ative vote on the admission of a nation 
such as Italy. The American view has 
been that admission to the United Na- 
tions should be based on the criteria set 
forth in the charter, and should not be 
the subject of political deals. The result 
has been frustration for Italy, whose ad- 
missien to the United Nations would 
serve to strengthen that organization, 
and futility in the United Nations, which 
has consistently seen the favorable rec- 
ommendations of the General Assembly 
on Italian membership flouted by the 
will of one power. The United States, 
which has consistently supported Italian 
aspirations to membership in the United 
Nations, has seen that policy thwarted 
time and again. 

Yet in spite of previous disappoint- 
ments, I believe that the time is ripe for 
a new attempt to bring Italy into the 
United Nations. That is why I believe 
that this Congress should go on record 
with a demonstration of America’s con- 
tinuing support for Italy’s entrance into 
the world organization. To that endl 
introduce herewith a resolution “that it 
is the sense of Congress that Italy should 
be admitted to full membership in the 
United Nations at the earliest possible 
time, and that all of the influence of the 
Government of the United States should 
be exerted to accomplish that end.” 

This resolution can serve several use- 
ful purposes. In the first place, it will 
test the good faith of the Russians. 
They say they want peace, they say they 
want good will. Let them prove it. Lt 
them, as Mr. Dulles has said, observe the 
charter by omitting extraneous consid: 
erations, and voting on the question of 
Italy’s admission to the U. N. on the 
merits of Italy’s application. Any such 
vote, if truly objective, can only lead ' 
Italy’s admission. If, however, the 50 
viet continues to insist on a “packase 
deal” before she will consider Italy f4- 
vorably, that will be at least one piece 
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of evidence that the Russians have not 
really changed their ways. 

Furthermore, a congressional declara- 
tion of support for Italian admission to 
the United Nations will certainly 
strengthen the F nd of our representa- 
e in pressing for a resolution to 
that effect. If Soviet policy has truly 
changed, such a congressional declara- 
tion will be taken as a demonstration of 
America’s unity, and should give impetus 
to favorable Russian action. Finally, 
the United States should benefit in its 
relations with Italy if Congress passes 
this resolution, for in 80 doing we will 
make it clear to the Italian people that 
we are concerned for the status and 
prestige of Italy in the world, and that 
we appreciate her cooperation as a loyal 

ly. 
rant us then strike while the iron is 
hot. Let us put the Soviet Union in a po- 
sition where she must show her change 
of heart by deeds, and not by words. 
Let us show the world that the United 
States will continue to support and 
strengthen the United Nations, in the 
true spirit of the charter. 


tives ther 





Alaska Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
mental illness is the No. 1 health prob- 
lem in the United States. An important 
part of this total problem is the treat- 
ment of mental patients from Alaska. 
The present picture in Alaska is a patch- 
work—indeed a crazy quilt—of provisions 
proceeding from inconsistent concepts 
and administered by different author- 
ities. 


Federal statutes now provide a com- 
mitment procedure of an archaic type 
which offends the conscience of the com- 
munity. 


I wish to call the attention of the 
House to an editoria] that appeared in 
the Anchorage Daily Times of June 20, 
1955. In my opinion, it fairly and ac- 
curately describes this unfortunate sit- 
uation which needs the immediate at- 
tention of this Congress: 

MORNINGSIDE MESS 


The secret of the mysterious power of 
Morningside Hospital seems to have been 
discovered in Congress. It is money. 

_ For many years Alaskans have been try- 
ing to get rid of the Portland institution 
as the place where territorial mental pa- 
come are treated. The efforts have proven 

\ ie 

Last week, for the first time, the com- 
mercial aspects of the hospital venture were 
brought to light by the House Interior Com- 
mittee. It was shown that the hospital is 
owned by one man and that he has profited 
handsomely under a Government contract to 
Weat Alaskans, Millions are involved. 

The protection of those profits has ap- 
oer been given more importance than 
a welfare of Alaska’s mental patients. 

“ery attempt to improve the procedures for 
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commitment or treatment have been re- 
buffed. 

The situation wears many of the badges 
of a racket. Congress kept for itself the 
responsibility of providing for mental cases. 
Alaskans were left without any power. The 
Interior Department has carried the respon- 
sibility by granting a contract to the Morn- 
ingside Hospital. The amounts involved 
have grown steadily until now it is more 
than $750,000 annually. 

Alaskans have sought various improve- 
ments in this phase of welfare and health 
administration. 

They have complained about the barbaric 
procedures of commitment. The law re- 
quires that a mental patient be charged and 
convicted of the “crime” of being insane 
before treatment is available. It requires 
that the patient be handled by the United 
States marshall like any other “criminal.” 
It involves confinement in jail and trans- 
portation to the hospital in the custody of 
the marshal. 

These complaints have won the support 
of every investigating group that has looked 
into the matter. The Nation’s top medical 
experts have joined in the demand for more 
humane and modern commitment proced- 
ures. 

But getting the law modified has proven 
impossible to this date. Any move to mod- 
ify the law pertaining to that commercial 
institution in Portland runs up against mys- 
terious and powerful opposition. 

While seeking improved commitment pro- 
cedures, Alaskans have sought other im- 
provements, too. They have tried at various 
times to have responsibility for mental pa- 
tients transferred to the Territory. They 
have tried to win support for the construc- 
tion of a mental institution within the 
Territory to replace the Portland institution 
in the Alaska program. 

Each effort for improvement has become 
involved in complicated and prolonged dis- 
cussions and debate. Recently the oppo- 
sition summed up the situation as saying 
it is too cold in Alaska to treat mental 
patients. 

This was not the only instance of such 
tomfoolery. There was a time when a com- 
mittee considering the transfer of respon- 
sibility to the Territory amended the law 
so as to protect the Morningside Hospital 
contract and force Alaskans to continue 
patronizing that institution. 

The amendment would have forbidden 
Alaskans from dealing with any institution 
that was not west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Other restrictions virtually spelled it out 
that Morningside was the only institution 
they could use. 

It was obvious that Morningside has 
friends in high places who are willing to 
go to any ends to perpetuate the Morning- 
side monopoly in the treatment of Alaska’s 
mental patients. 

The present investigation into the com- 
mercial aspects of the Morningside contract 
has been initiated by Oregon’s own repre- 
sentative, Mrs. EpITH GREEN. 

This is a new turn of events. She has a 
colleague from Oregon in the Senate who is 
equally active in trying to right the terrible 
wrongs that have been inflicted so long. He 
is Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER. 

The investigation has already revealed that 
the hospital is owned by one man, Wayne W. 
Coe. He has taken more than a million 
dollars out of the institution in salaries for 
himself. The Interior Department has al- 
lowed him to operate the institution without 
audits of his accounts. 

He has been allowed to use the patients 
as grounds keepers to make his hospital 
pretty. Indeed, he has been the dictator of 
the entire procedure. No patient can be 
discharged without his approval. His con- 
trol over the patients has been that of a jailer 
over his prisoners. 
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Every phase of the relationships with 
Morningside Hospital has nes ugly. tad 

The procedures under the law are barbaric. 
The complaints against the treatment of 
patients in the institution give rise to sub- 
stantial questions of the effectiveness of 
the entire program. The commercial aspects 
look selfish and greedy. Supervision in the 
public interest seems to be lacking. 

All Alaskans can do is hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress from Oregon will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts to liberate the Terri- 
tory from this horrible mistreatment. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Springfield 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the week-long observance of 
the 175th anniversary of the Battle of 
Springfield, N. J., which drew to a close 
Sunday, June 26, dramatized the 1870 
battle which marked the last penetra- 
tion of the British into New Jersey and 
served to place due emphasis on the im- 
portance of this battle in the War for 
Independence. 

Col. Henry B. Carrington wrote in his 
Battles of the American Revolution: 

There were few movements during the 
war which bore so directly upon the safety 
of the American Army and the general cause, 
as the operations of the British Army before 
Springfield during June of 1780; and the 
conduct of both sides indicated some appre- 
ciation of its importance. 


A cheering audience of more than 3,000 
witnessed last week the reenactment of 
the Battle of Springfield in a pageant 
presented as part of the 175th anni- 
versary of the conflict. The gathering 
Saw a graphic portrayal of the engage- 
ment between a small band of New Jer- 
sey Militia and Continental troops and 
a force of 5,000 British and Hessian sol- 
diers. It included a reenactment of 
Rev. James Caldwell bringing Watt’s 
hymnals to the troops to use for musket 
wadding and closed with the portrayal 
of the burning of the town as church 
bells chimed throughout the township. 

I was privileged to be on the reviewing 
stand on Saturday afternoon, June 25, 
for a six-division parade, including nu- 
merous military service units, bands, 
floats, antique autos, and horse-driven 
surreys. Officials of the township’s his- 
torical society noted at the close of the 
commemoration that it hopes to con- 
tinue its work of reviving interest in the 
history of this area and bringing the 
importance of the battle into its true 
light, and I would like to commend the 
society for their outstanding commemo- 
ration of the 175th anniversary of the 
Battle of Springfield. The committees 
that arranged all of the aspects of this 
important historical anniversary are to 
be commended for making this signifi- 
cant moment of American history come 
alive for the people of the Springfield 
area. 
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HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
recently brought to the attention of the 
Nation that a great many wheat farmers 
are producing for Government storage 
rather than consumptive use in the sense 
that they have turned to inferior, high- 
yield varieties of wheat which enjoy a 
favorable support price. In fact, Amer- 
ican housewives have been eating infe- 
rior spaghetti and other semolina prod- 
ucts because of a short production of 
quality wheat. This scandalous situa- 
tion has become so prominent that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is proposing to 
do something about it by establishing 
quality standards of real significance in 
wheat price-support operations. 

A similar situation exists with respect 
to cotton, although it has received much 
less publicity. In fact, unless existing 
surpluses are disposed of and cotton al- 
lowed to go back to free production, there 
will be a shortage of the cotton most 
needed by American manufacturers in 
the face of large quantities of relatively 
worthless cotton in Government storage. 
This creates an acute problem for Cali- 
fornia cotton growers who have suffered 
the most severe quota restrictions in the 
business in spite of the fact that they 
produce the cotton which is most in de- 
mand and is potentially in short supply. 
I am hopeful that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will consider initiating a pro- 
gram with respect to cotton support 
prices which will give the greatest incen- 
tives to those grades of cotton which are 
most in demand. Parenthetically I 
might add that California growers have 
less cotton under Government loan than 
do the growers of any other State. 

In this connection I am submitting for 
your consideration an excellent speech, 
with accompanying charts, delivered by 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
recently at Harlingen, Tex. The speech 
is the following: 

The national interest in American cotton 
production is primarily the interest of 165 
million American consumers in having 
abundant supplies of the end products, of 
good quality and wide variety and at reason- 
able prices. A secondary national interest is 
the prosperity of those who are engaged in 
producing and servicing cotton and in manu- 
facturing it into products, so that these 
groups can share the tax load, be good cus- 
tomers of the rest of the economy, and be 
contributors to the general prosperity rather 
than drags upon it. 

To serve the national interest, the growers 
must keep the American mills supplied 
abundantly with the kinds of cotton that 
make the kinds of end products that the 
people want, at reasonable costs of the cotton 
itself and of conversion of it into goods. To 
serve the growers’ own interests, the net in- 
come from cotton production must be ade- 
quate. To the extent that the adequacy of 
this income results from high price, the 
group interest of the growers conflicts with 
the national interest. To the extent that it 
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results from low costs of production, the 
national interest and the group interest are 
in complete harmony. 

The net income of cotton production is 
measured by price times volume, less all 
costs. Some factors in cost are per-pound 
factors, the amount of them fluctuating with 
volume. Other factors are fixed charges 
which do not fluctuate with volume. These 
include the carrying costs of the land, im- 
provements, equipment, and persons in- 
volved. For each cotton farm there is at any 
time and under any set of circumstances a 
rate of cotton production that may be likened 
to the most efficient rate of production of a 
factory or an oil well; and to force production 
to a higher rate than this or to cut it toa 
lower rate increases the production cost per 
pound. The interests of the owner of each 
cotton farm and the national interest both 
are served if its cotton production is operated 
at this most efficient rate. 

Two kinds of deviations by cotton farmers 
from their most efficient rates of cotton 
production have been not uncommon. In 
periods of high prices some farmers have 
planted too much of their land over and 
over again in cotton, impairing its fertility, 
to the detriment of long-range income. In 
times of low prices some farmers have not 
been able to pay for the labor, fertilizer, 
or insecticides needed to make a low-cost 
crop. Today we see an entirely different 
case compulsory reduction of volume 
through compulsory acreage curtailment, 
with the effect that all cotton farms are 
operating so far below their most efficient 
rates of production that their costs of pro- 
duction per pound have risen to a point 
that narrows and threatens to wipe out the 
gap between cost and price, which is net 
income. 

This, of course, is unsatisfactory for the 
cotton farmer. It is unsatisfactory for 165 
million American consumers, because one 
phase of it is a high cotton price, unsatis- 
factory for our mill people who are squeezed 
between high cotton and consumer resist- 
ance, and unsatisfactory for the taxpayers 
who are footing the bill for a tremendously 
costly Government support program for cot- 
ton and other crops. Another important 
effect of high cotton prices has been that 
they have sheltered an increase of 7 million 
bales in world rayon production since pre- 
war, largely at the expense of use of cotton, 
and the postwar recovery in uses of jute 
and a great expansion in the uses of paper, 
at the expense of coarse cotton yarns. And, 
of course, the maintenance of artificially 
high cotton prices in the United States 
tends to shelter expansion of cotton pro- 
duction abroad and to make it difficult for 
us to sell American cotton abroad. Some 
have urged the Government to offset this 
difficulty by subsidizing our export sales. 
This would be an additional burden upon 
the taxpayers and would place our mills at 
a handicap in competition with foreign mills; 
and I am convinced anyhow that we cannot 
take this course because it would so upset 
the world economy that the net economic 
effects for the United States would be detri- 
mental and because it would utterly torpedo 
our policies of cooperative amity with the 
other free nations. 

We are in a very bad fix; and we have to 
find a way out that really will get us out, 
not some panic-conceived nostrum that will 
make the fix worse tomorrow. 

I suggest that the way out will best be 
found by a mental attitude that gives prin- 
cipal emphasis to costs of production and 
secondary emphasis to price—the reverse of 
the attitude that conceived the policies 
which have brought us to our present condi- 
tion. I suggest too that more dollars can be 
saved by producing cotton cheaper than can 
be made by selling it higher, and I repeat that 
producing it cheaper is the way toward 
greater cotton-grower income that is in com- 
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plete harmony with the national consume 
and taxpayer interest. Also, it is the a 
way to check and if possible reverse the losses 
of offtake to rayon, jute, paper, and foreign. 
grown cotton. 

I will not discuss the ways of reducing pro. 
duction costs through improvements jn the 
techniques of farming, for this is a field 
which the country’s most competent experts 
are covering at this meeting. What 1 will 
discuss is the selection of lands for cotton 
production on which the cheapest costs per 
pound can be achieved and the return of 
farm units to their most efficient rates of 
production. 

I have furnished you with two maps. One 
of them appeared in a recent number of the 
Cotton Digest, showing how United States 
cotton production has migrated in the last 
35 years. Each dot represents a thousand 
bales. You will observe that in 1920 the 
counties that were solid black, that is, com. 
pletely covered with dots, were principally in 
the rolling Piedmont country of the South. 
east, the rolling Blackland strip of Texas, 
and the rolling lands of central and east 
Oklahoma, and in the flat alluvial counties 
of the Mississippi Valley, and Nueces and 
San Patricio Counties of Texas, which of 
course are flat. You will find in 1954 dense 
production had left the Piedmont country 
except for several counties and had left the 
Texas Blacklands and Oklahoma, that it 
continued in the flat country of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and in Nueces and San Patricio 
Counties, and that it now appeared in the 
counties at the mouth of the Rio Grande, in 
El Paso County, in 11 counties on the Texas 
High Plains, and in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California, all of them flat areas. You will 
note also a big increase in production in the 
Imperial Valley of California and the flat 
valleys of Arizona. The other map shows 
the recent acre-yields for the various regions 
of the belt, related to the land contours. 

These maps reveal that cotton growing 
has been shifting from hilly and rolling 
country, which typically were farmed with 
& man and a mule, to flatter lands where 4 
man can farm many more acres with a trac- 
tor and doesn’t have to grow feed for the 
mule. International Harvester, John Deere, 
and others did this when they made the 
tractors available, and they and others add 
to it progressively as they make other useful 
farm machinery available. And the effect 
on the people of the rolling and hilly coun- 
tries has not been as cruel as we feared. 
Thousands of them have been attracted to 
industrial employment with the industriali- 
zation of the South and are earning more 
than they could have earned if they had 
stayed on the farm. Thousands have moved 
in order to farm flatter lands. Of those who 
remain, the majority are faring better pro- 
ducing food for the swelling industrial and 
urban population of the South. Many have 
found prosperity in meat animals and dalry- 
ing. 

Some of the flat lands, including the lower 
Rio Grande counties, the valleys watered by 
the upper Rio Grande and the Pecos, the 
Texas High Plains counties, and the Arizona 
and California valleys have prospered in cot- 
ton production by the use of surface water 
or well water to irrigate otherwise arid oF 
semiarid land. In the more arid of these 
regions, the relative absence of water except 
when needed furnishes ideal conditions for 
economical insect control. Operators of 
rain grown flat lands only now are learn!ng 
the possibilities of supplementary standby 
irrigation. 

The second map shows that acre yields 
generally are greatest in the flat lands that 
enjoy particularly favorable rainfall condl- 
tions, like the Mississippi Delta, and in the 
irrigated areas. 

Acre yields are not a close measure of cost 
of production, but high yields are at least an 
indication of relatively low costs, ‘So it ap- 
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at we could achieve our lowest costs 
on if we concentrated our cotton 
the areas of high acre yield, which 
re the blacker areas on the first 
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would be a natural and inexorable 
yment if the solutions were left to eco- 
and human nature. People are too 
<mart to starve on hillsides when fiat fertile 
land is available to them, with appropriate 
moisture #lso economically available from 
cjouds, streams, OF wells—or when more 
remunerative employment is available in 
nearby industry or in production of food for 
industrial and urban consumers. 
The natural tempo of this change has been 
by the workings of our acreage 
it scheme in the years of marketing 
and by the incentive which this 
echeme gives to marginal farmers to go on 
planting cotton with little or no profit in 
order to maintain a historical allotment base 
as a perquisite of the land. The scheme 
impedes the shift from uneconomic cotton 
farms to economic cotton farms, including 
new ones. And, when individual allotments 
are cut back as drastically as they are today, 
it tends to make all United States cotton 
farms uneconomic, marginal, high-cost pro- 


retarded 
allotme! 


quotas 


ducers 

The allotment scheme was a device to hold 
prices up by cutting production back. It 
not only cuts everybody’s production below 


his most efficient rate of production and thus 
increases his per-pound costs; it prevents a 
man from transferring his productive efforts 
from a fifth-of-a-bale-to-the-acre farm to a 
two-bale-to-the-acre farm, thus condemning 
him to be a high-cost producer, even though 
nature invites him to be a low-cost producer. 
By putting predominant emphasis on price, 
we have sacrificed the opportunity of higher 
yield and lower cost of production. No one 
should know this better than you people of 
this lower Rio Grande Valley, with your fer- 
tile flat land and the wonderful store of 
water above the Falcon Dam. 

The people of the Cotton States are too 
intelligent to strangle themselves in this 
manner. I say strangle themselves because 
the part of our farm laws that has to do with 
cotton ts fashioned principally by our own 
Representatives in Congress; and our Repre- 
sentatives will not write laws that injure us 
if once we see the facts ourselves and ex- 
plain them to our Representatives. 

We have got to approach the problem from 
the cost of production angle and cease to 
be blinded to everything but price. Only 
in this way can we improve our competitive 
position with other materials and foreign 
cotton, and only in this way can we harmo- 
nize our interest with the national interest. 

The obvious first goal is to get away from 
the scheme that limits a farmer’s right to 


plant land in cotton to a nationwide propor- 
tion of past cotton plantings on that land. 
We must again become free to seek land 
that can produce cotton cheaper, to spend 
Our productive energies there, and to farm 
it at its most efficient rate of production. 

As a political matter, it may not be possi- 
ble Overnight to wipe the entire acreage 
a:lotment and marketing quota scheme from 
the statute book. As a practical matter, re- 
- val of restrictions on planting may have 
to be gradual, synchronized with a reduc- 
tion of our present cotton surplus. But the 


intelligent people of the Cotton States can- 
hot afford to see their cotton production 
shackled indefinitely to lands where produc- 
tion costs are higher than they need be and 
inefficient rates of operation, nor to see 
iness lost to other materials and to for- 
eign cottons which they themselves could 
fet With profit were they in these respects 
the free and brave men which the national 
anthem Says we are. 
K. believe the light is dawning on many of 
“ose whose vision heretofore has been ob- 
“cured by the obsession of price, that many 
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crave freedom to return to their most effl- 
cient rates of operation, and that many 
would like to shift their energies to lands 
of lower production costs that now are 
sterilized by the present program. I believe 
this mounting sentiment will demand free- 
dom to regain efficiency and low cost, and 
that this freedom will be regained, not over- 
night but by steps. But there is no time to 
lose in winning the first steps; for any pro- 
ductive segment of our economy that sub- 
mits to conditions of high cost for long will 
waken some day to find that competitors in 
the same line or producers of alternative 
materials or products have taken over its 
business. 

If this makes sense to you, don’t bother 
to tell me about it: tell your Congressman— 
and talk the matter out with your neighbors 
and get them to tell him too. 

There is an angle to the surplus problem 
that holds great dangers for us in the South- 
west. Except in the irrigated valleys of the 
Rio Grande and the Pecos, Texas and Okla- 
homa are the short-cotton producers of the 
belt. The upper Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valleys of Texas and New Mexico produce 
long cotton, some of it the longest Upland 
cotton grown anywhere. The heavy Texas 
and Oklahoma production of short cotton 
is due in part to ciimatic limitations, in 
part to the drought cycle, and in part to the 
planting of short yarieties for amenability 
to stripping. However, another very im- 
portant cause is the fact that the Govern- 
ment loan rates for short cotton are such 
that the production of it is remunerative 
without regard to the prices which would 
have to be accepted to move it all into mills. 
People will say that the loan rates are de- 
termined by the commercial quality differ- 
entials quoted by Spot Quotations Commit- 
tees. It is true that they are computed by 
averaging these quoted differentials for the 
preceding cotton season; but when the CCC 
loan rate for a surplus quality is the top 
market price for it, that is the price that the 
committees have to quote, for they have no 
means of knowing what the price would be if 
determined by commercial factors. 

The upper El Paso and Pecos Valleys in 
Texas and New Mexico are producing a 
great deal more 1'% inch and longer than 
there is a mill demand for. This is due 
largely to the fact that the long-staple 
Acala 1517—C variety has the quick-maturing 
characteristic that is required at high alti- 
tudes. It is due also to the planting of 
even longer varieties, which are taken into 
the loan at very wide premiums. The 
heavy excess of production over demand for 
these lengths, in fact most of the production 
of them, winds up in CCC stocks, since the 
wide loan premiums for them prevent mills 
that don’t need so much length from buying 
them. 

Demand for 1% inch and shorter, as re- 
flected by the 1953-54 national disappearance, 
has declined to 40 percent of what it was in 
1939-40—of 314. inch and 1 inch to less than 
50 percent—and of 114 inch and longer to less 
than 30 percent. On the other hand, de- 
mand for 1'42 inch through 1%: inch is now 
more than double what it was in 1939-40 and 
constitutes 64 percent of aggregate demand, 
as contrasted with 26 percent in 1939-40. 
Among the causes for these changes are the 
encroachments of Jute and new paper mate- 
rials upon cotton in the coarse uses and of 
rayon and other fibers upon cotton in the 
finer uses, a general speeding up of spinning 
processes which calls for the use of some- 
what better staples in the medium count 
yarns that constitute the bulk of production, 
and changes in end-product demand and 
spinning technique that have reduced the 
demand for coarse yarns and very fine 
count cotton yarns and have enabled the 
mills to make finer products out of the 
medium staple category 1%. inch through 
1%42 inch. A not indifferent factor in the 
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loss of short staple offtake is the loss of the 
low-income Chinese market, which used to 
be a big user of coarse goods. 

Other cotton-growing countries have 
adapted themselves to the qualitative 
changes in demand. Some of our States 
have done s0 too, as evidenced by the great 
proportions of 1% inch through 1342 inch 
now produced in the Atlantic States, the 
Mississippi Valley, Arizona, and California. 
The lower Rio Grande Valley, due to its now 
abundant supplies of irrigation water, should 
be able to stabilize its quality to match this 
preponderant segment of demand. But 
most of Texas and Oklahoma has continued 
to produce unwanted quantities of 1%. inch 
and shorter, and the upper Rio Grande and 
Pecos Valleys of Texas and New Mexico have 
continued to produce unwanted quantities 
of 1% inch and longer. 

Why? With very great embarrassment, I 
confess that a significant part of the cause 
is that some of us who should have felt a 
great responsibility in this matter neglected 
our responsibility—or at best that we let the 
urgency of immediate problems divert us 
from responsibilities of profound long-range 
importance. All of us who have a stake in 
southwestern cotton should have been study- 
ing the matter and should have made it our 
business to see that the Texas cotton farm- 
ers were fully advised as to the changes in 
demand and the changes which it would be 
wise for them to make in the varieties that 
they were planting. Since my company has 
a much greater stake in cotton in the South- 
west than anyone else, I volunteer that my 
share in the responsibility and the blame is 
the greatest. Most of us here share it, in 
varying degrees. I will suggest in a few 
minutes how we might atone for our short- 
coming. 

The other major cause, aside from natural 
causes such as drought, is that the loan rates 
for 1%. inch and shorter and for 1% inches 
and longer made production of surpluses of 
them appear to be the most profitable thing 
that many southwestern farmers could do, if 
they could not peer ahead to the repercus- 
sions in the future. Part of my confession is 
that we did not help them to peer ahead. 
In the same breath I must add that I suspect 
that many of them, whatever we had prophe- 
sied for the future, would have gone ahead 
and done what appeared to be the most 
profitable thing for the present. 

You have several tables, along with the 
maps, which show the qualitative unbalance 
that has resulted and what it may lead to if 
the recent trends continue. Between 1951 
and 1954 the total carryover of American up- 
land cotton increased from 2,144,000 bales to 
9,550,000 bales. By staple lengths the in- 
crease was: 1%, inch and shorter, from 223,- 
000 to 2,381,000; 3/42 inch and 1 inch, from 
318,000 to 1,571,000; 1142 inches through 12 
inches from 1,287,000 to 5,198,000; 1% inches 
and longer from 316,000 to 400,000, after 
dropping to 154,000 in 1952. The Govern- 
ment figures on supply for 1954-55 are avail- 
able. If we should assume a 1954-55 disap- 
pearance in all staple categories of 9 percent 
more than in 1953-54, or 13,277,000 bales 
total, the carryover this summer would be 
9,826,000 bales total, of which 2,977,000 1%g 
inch and shorter 2,394,000 3!4o inch and 1 
inch, 3,815,000 1142 inches through 12 inches, 
and 640,000 1% inches and longer. This 
would represent increases for all categories 
except 1142 inches through 1%: inches, which 
would show a decline of 1,383,000. Then, if 
we should assume a 1955 crop of 15 percent 
less than the 1954 crop in all the staple cate- 
gories, or a total of 11,520,000 bales, and a 
1955-56 disappearance of 15 percent more 
than in 1953-54 in all staple categories, or 
14,004,000 bales, we would wind up with a 
1956 carryover of 17,338,000 bales of which 
2,981,000 1%, inch and shorter, 2,662,000 3142 
inch and 1 inch, 890,000 1142 inches through 
1342 inches, and 805,000 1% inches and longer. 
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At this rate of disappearance, these carry- 
overs would represent provision for 14 
months disappearance of %%j.5 inch and 
shorter, 14.4 months for 3 inch and 1 inch, 
1.2 months for 11%2 inches through 1%: inches, 
and 47.4 months for 1% inches and longer. 

If things work out like this, next fall and 
winter all of us will see a situation develop- 
ing that will culminate in an acute scarcity 
of 1'%2 inches through 1% inches in the 
summer of 1956, which will be perpetuated 
unless the Southeast, the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Far Western States are allowed to 
increase their acreages in order to produce 
as much of this kind of cotton as is needed 
or unless the Southwest adapts its produc- 
tion to the qualities in demand, or unless 
both these developments occur. On the 
other hand, if these projections materialize, 
we will see no reduction in 1955-56 of the 
burdensome surplus of j, inch and shorter 
and a marked increase so far as 1!% inches 
and longer is concerned. We probably won’t 
see much reduction in the surplus of 44 
inch and 1 inch; but that might be a blessing, 
since it would give the mills something to 
turn to in default of adequate supplies of 
the staples immediately longer. 

I don’t pretend that we can project into 
the summer of 1956 with even approximate 
accuracy. For example, I don’t believe sup- 
plies of 1142 inches through 12 inches will 
be so nearly exhausted; I believe scarcity will 
drive the prices of these lengths to levels 
that will divert some mill use of them to 
the more abundant lengths. But I do think 
we can see in these projections enough to 
indicate that by next summer demand will 
require an increase in production of 1'%2 
inches through 1.2 inches, while conditions 
of burdensome surplus of 1%. inch and short- 
er and of 11s inches and longer still will call 
for reduction in the surpluses of them, which 
cannot be achieved in big enough propor- 
tions without reduction in production of 
them. So, if we of the Southwest continue 
to be the offending overproducers of un- 
wanted qualities, while continued acreage 
curtailment in the other States prevents 
them from filling the demand for the 1'42 
inches through 1% inches which they pro- 
duce and compels them to surrender this 
demand to rayon and foreign cottons, what 
will you expect the people of the Central, 
Eastern, and Far Western States to do? I 
don’t know; but would they be human if 
they failed to think of another scheme of 
regimentation that would restrict the pro- 
ducers of surplus qualities and release the 
producers of scarce and wanted qualities, 
which would be themselves? 

I can see two ways for Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico to protect themselves. One 
is to use every means at their disposal to 
adapt their production to demand, that is, 
to produce longer cotton in Oklahoma and 
Texas, except the upper Rio Grande and 
Pecos Valleys, to the extent that this is com- 
patible with climate and soil and reasonable 
yield, and to shift from the extra long cot- 
tons to cotton nearer 1%, inches in the 
upper Rio Grande and Pecos Valleys of Texas 
and New Mexico, unless they are reconciled 
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to sell the longer cotton close to the 146 
inches price. The other is to attract de- 
mand to the qualities that presently are 
surplus by pricing them at levels relative to 
the prices of the scarcer qualities that will 
make it profitable for mills to use more of 
them in substitution for the scarcer quali- 
ties or in blends with the scarcer qualities. 

I do not imply that all of Texas and Okla- 
homa can convert to production of 16 
inches. The irrigated lands of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, however, have produced 
a lot of it in the past and can produce more 


of it than they have in the last several 
years. We can produce more of it and much 
more 1!4» inches in the Coastal Bend coun- 


ties and in most of the bottom lands of the 
Southwest. Nueces and San Patricio Coun- 
ties, Central Texas, North Texas, East Texas, 
and Eastern Oklahoma have produced a great 
deal of 3142 inch, 1 inch, and 1'42 inches in the 
past and can do so again. We certainly can 
add a thirty-second to the average staple of 
West Texas and Western Oklahoma. Thus 
we can get into a position where the recon- 
ciliation of our production to demand will 
become a matter of inducing mills to make 
small shifts in the lengths that they are 
spinning, say to use some 1 inch in their 
1149 inches mix, some #3!42 inch in their 1 
inch mix, and so on, instead of to shift 
2 or 3 staples. 

For the upper Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valleys, the adaptation of production to de- 
mand would entail the planting of less of 
the varieties longer than Acala 1517-—C and 
perhaps a roguing of the latter variety to 
slightly shorten its length, although this 
may not be necessary if the growers of it are 
reconciled to sell it close to the 1%, inch 
price. 

The second line of attack, more realistic 
pricing of the present surplus qualities, 
would have two effects. As reflected in the 
loan rates, it would prevent these rates of 
themselves from making it temporarily 
profitable for people to produce additional 
surpluses of qualities already in surplus, and 
it would again permit demand to select the 
qualities to be encouraged by price. As re- 
flected in the market prices for the various 
qualities, it would restore the elasticity that 
permits surplus qualities to seek price levels 
that will induce the mills to use them. 

According to what I hear, many Texas 
growers have taken steps this spring to bring 
the staple of their crops more in line with 
demand. I hear more of this from the high 
plains than elsewhere. Nature also has con- 
tributed with copious rains in most of 
Texas and Oklahoma during the recent 
weeks; and if her kindness lasts through the 
summer, this will contribute to an improve- 
ment over the drought-blighted staple of the 
last 2 years. 

But we here must resolve to organize our 
several services, businesses, and groups in a 
joint endeavor this year and every future 
year to follow the demand for and perform- 
ances of the various cotton varieties in the 
various areas and to see that accurate and 
up-to-date information on these subjects is 
brought to the attention of every cotton 
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grower, county agent, ginner, crusher Cte 
ton buyer, and banker in the Sout), 
I will not presume to say how this sho 
done, as that is a matter before this 


hwest, 
Uld be 
Cotton 
made, 
time, 
Y be. 


Congress. But, when the plans are 
we all must get behind them with 
effort, and enthusiasm, and must sta 
hind them permanently, 


The way to return to realistic Pricing of 
the surplus qualities has been pointe oUt 
by a resolution of the American Cotton 
Shippers Association. It is to amend the 
law so that after 1955 middling 11%» inche 
can be made the hinge quality of the CCC 
loan, instead of middling % inch, and 
so that the CCC shall have the authority t 
weight its quality differentials in a manner 
that will reasonably reduce the relative loan 
rates of qualities that are in great surplus, 
This would tend to restore the natural jp. 
centive of the cotton growers of the South. 
west to plant varieties that would produce 
cotton of the kinds in greater demand, }t 
would allow price relationships to become 
such as to give greater incentive to mills for 
greater use of the lagging qualities. Com. 
bined with intelligent and vigorous efforts 
by all of us, it would help to get Southwest. 
ern production more in line with demand, 


At first I was apprehensive lest the thought 
of wider discounts for short cotton be re. 
ceived as an attack upon the cotton income 
of the areas that have been producing it, 
I tried the idea on a friend who understands 
the grower’s problems more closely than I 
do, and I put it to him as a question of 4 
short-term sacrifice for a long-term benefit. 
His reaction was that the growers would 
benefit from the outset if spurred to shift 
to longer varieties, for which he thought 
they would get equal yields and more price, 
Reduction of production of the shortest 
varieties would give the remaining pro- 
ducers of them a better chance to dispose 
of them for more than the loan price of 
them. I am inclined to believe this friend 
is correct. Whether he is correct or not, I 
know we are in for a very dangerous reac- 
tion from the rest of the Cotton Belt when 
the inevitable realization comes of impend- 
ing acute scarcity of the qualities which they 
produce and which mills principally want, 
combined with continued severe acreage 
restrictions resulting from a continued tre- 
mendous surplus in the Southwest of quali- 
ties of which mill needs are relatively small. 
It may then be too late to head off legisla- 
tive proposals very detrimental to the in- 
terest of the Southwest, unless we then can 
show effective measures already taken to 
convert Southwestern production in 1956 
and later years to staple lengths that the 
mills of the world need, instead of continu- 
ing to produce unwanted surplus cotton for 
sale to the Government. 

This matter cannot wait. To avert dis- 
aster, we must get the right varieties plant- 
ed in 1956 and help our Congressmen and 
the Administration to hold the Government 
loan to its intended function of reasonable 
price protection instead of the role of our 
principal customer. 


Upland cotton: Supply and disappearance by staple groups 
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Exuisir B 


Upland cotton: Supply and disappearance by staple groups—Continued 
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1 Taken from U. 8. Department of Agriculture Reports. 
Nore. Addendum to report of National Affairs Committee, American Cotton Shippers Association. 
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Supply and disappearance by staple groups—Upland cotton only 
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Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land 


in Alabama? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be devel- 
oped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Alabama has more than 
683,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
- ‘cultural production—when and if 
1eecaed 


: The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
cre. 

But, it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 


— dollar upper Colorado River proj- 


The Congress might as well appropri- 


ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 


Pe ak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


and disappearance 15 percent more than in 1953-54. 





Bob Zachary Proclaimed Man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
know his numerous friends in Washing- 
ton will be delighted to learn of the most 
recent honor conferred upon Mr. Robert 
A. Zachary, vice president of Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of Newark. Mr. Zach- 
ary has been proclaimed Man of the Year 
by Mr. M. Martin Turpanjian, president 
and editor of the Jersey Parade and 
founder of the New Jersey League of 
Weekly Newspapers. 

The following tribute to Mr. Zachary 
appeared in the Jersey Parade of June 
24th: 

Bop ZACHARY PROCLAIMED MAN OF THE YEAR 
(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 

M. Martin Turpanjian, editor of this news- 
paper, takes great pride in proclaiming 
Robert A. Zachary, vice president of Public 
Service Corp., of Newark, N. J., in charge of 
public relations, advertising, and publicity, 
as the man of the year and also as the friend 
No. 1 of the press of the Garden State for 











his efforts as ambassador of good will for 
spreading friendship among masses and the 
classes. 

Bob Zachary is the son of George W. and 
Mary Zachary. He was born on April 13, 
1888, in Washington, D. C., and married on 
April 25, 1914, to the former Miss Mary 
Edwards. They have two sons, Robert, Jr. 
who resides in Essex Fells, N. J.. and Roy who 
lives in Cranford, N. J. He recently rounded 
up 25 years of services with the huge utility 
firm and was the recipient of a golden em- 
blem from the Board Chairman Lyle Mc- 
Donald in presence of President Donald C. 
Luce and many other executives of the com- 
pany at a fitting ceremony. Bob Zachary 
resides at 460 Harding Drive, South Orange. 

Editor Turpanjian could not think of a 
more appropriate tribute to Bob Zachary 
than to ask former United States Senator 
Edge to say a few words about the man who 
began his political career as secretary to him 
who was then United States Senator from 
New Jersey in October 1921. 

We are more than proud to reprint ver- 
batim the message of former United States 
Senator Edge which was received recently 
by the editor of this newspaper. 

“Bob Zachary was of invaluable assistance 
to me while I was a Member of the United 
States Senate. He always was diplomatic, 
courteous, and, of course, absolutely loyal. 

“It was a great pleasure to me to recom- 
mend him to my old friend Ed Wakelee, 
when an official of Public Service Corp., and 
his rapid rise in that organization has been 
a source of much gratification to me.” 
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Bob Zachary was executive assistant in the 
company’s law department from 1930 to April 
1937 when he was made assistant vice presi- 
dent of the firm and in 1939 he was elected 
a director and since December 1945 he has 
been designated as vice president in charge 
of public relations, advertising, and publicity 
departments. 

Mr. Zachary went to work as an office boy 
in the Washington, D. C., office of the then 
Brooklyn Eagle, on November 2, 1904. He 
worked up to assistant Washington corre- 
spondent and was in the employ of that 
newspaper 17 years. He was also assistant 
to the Washington correspondent of the 
Newark Evening News. In October 1921 he 
became secretary to former United States 
Senator Edge. He managed the Edge’s cam- 
paign for reelection in 1924. 

He is a progressive in thought and action. 
He has been known to pour oil on the 
troubled waters and iron out differences by 
applying his golden rule methods and they 
are effectual. He is a conscientious worker 
and possesses extraordinary forcefulness and 
daring initiative. 

He is one of the best-informed men in 
New Jersey. With his intellectual elasticity 
of mind, charm, and poise, Bob Zachary is on 
the way to greater heights of glory. He isa 
logical thinker and works out every idea to 
a definite conclusion. He is very humble. 
Anyone and everyone can talk to him. He 
is a self-made power for good and is a man 
of noble personality and his character stands 
out cameolike. 

He has always displayed much tact and 
wisdom. He has a heart of gold and finds 
happiness in seeing others happy. He is also 
widely known as a prince of good fellowship 
for he is a man of dynamic personality and 
of ultrafidelity. He has indeed the greatness 
of heart and mind. He is also honorary 
member of New Jersey League of Weekly 
Newspapers, Inc. 

There is another outstanding characteris- 
tic that marks him for public service. His 
utter selflessness. When other men put 
themselves and their personal interests first, 
he puts himself last. The good of the masses 
is the thing that is of paramount importance 
to him. 

Washington, D. C., may well be proud of 
having produced so illustrious a citizen as 
Bob Zachary whose governmental career be- 
gan when he became secretary to the former 
United States Senator Walter E. Edge at the 
Nation's Capital. 

This newspaper presented a certificate of 
appreciation to Bob Zachary yesterday. M. 
Martin Turpanjian, as president of New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers wishes 
for Bob Zachary the best of luck and happi- 
ness as honorary member of the league. 
New Jersey has 28 daily newspapers and close 
to 400 weeklies. 

To Bob Zachary, statesman, tactician, pa- 
triot, newspaperman, publicist, and director 
of public relations, I lift my hat in a salute 
of pride. Long may he live and conquer. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
proposed Woody Creek irrigation project 
in Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 
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The Woody Creek project is a part of 
the multibillion dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Eulogy to Harry Agganis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following complete text of the inspir- 
ing eulogy delivered by Rev. Charles 
Mihos, assistant at St. George’s Church, 


BG 


Lynn, Mass., on Thursday, June 30, 1955: 


MEMORY WILL ALWAYS BE AN EXAMPLE OF 
HuUMILITY 
No greater match was made in Heaven 


when Harry Agganis was married to God in 
the wonderful tradition of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church yesterday afternoon. 

Many thousands of words have been writ- 
ten and spoken in the memory of Harry Ag- 
ganis but none will immortalize his remains 
greater than the words spoken by the Rev- 
erend Charles Mihos, assistant at St. George's 
Church in Lynn, when he said: “Our children 
who idolize him will never again feel the 
warmth of his handshake and smile. Yet 
his spirit will never leave us and his memory 
will always be an example of the accomplish- 
ments of a humble person who, although he 
reached the pinnacle of success and great- 
ness, he never forgot that humility was the 
only road to success.” 

Following is the complete text of the 
eulogy delivered by Reverend Mihos: 

“‘T am the resurrection, and the life, he 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live, whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.’ 

“Your Grace, fellow clergymen, and be- 
reaved brethren, as we are about to bid our 
last earthly farewell to one of God's children 
we realize that even words are inadequate 
and too poor beyond compare to comfort the 
hearts of those that through death have lost 
a loved one. As I stand here and try to 
eulogize not only a member of my faith but 


also a true friend I cannot help but ac- 
knowledge the fact that Harry Agganis’ 
eulogy has been written on the pages of 


practically every newspaper in the country 
long before his untimely death. In the past 
2 days thousands of his friends and ad- 
mirers have paid their respects by his bier 
and have mourned his passing in this 
church on the common that was truly an 
integral part of his life. The world mourns 
the death of Harry Agganis, the athlete, St. 
George mourns the passing of Harry Agganis, 
a humble parishioner. 

‘“‘We may read the story from Matthew of 
the young lawyer that approached Jesus and 
asked, ‘Master, which is the greatest com- 
mandment in the laws?’ Jesus said unto 
him, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind.’ This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the laws and the prophets. 

“Love for God, Love for neighbor, two pre- 
requisites for Christians, for one cannot be 
separated from the other. These two vir- 
tues, love for God, and love for neighbor, 
were virtues characteristic of Harry’s virtues. 
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“His love for God was evident especially ¢ 
his people. The parishioners of St. lie : 
had watched him grow from a child ee 
manhood. Upon my visitation to his a 
side his first question always concerneg the 
progress of our church and parish, 

“Typical questions were, ‘When wil} the 
church be landscaped? Are we receiving 
enough donations?’ He asked that I pray 
for his recovery and I can still too vividly 
recall the eagerness and piousness with 
which he received his Holy Communion. 


“Evidence that he loved his neighbors js 
proven by the fact that so many pe 
mourned his passing. 


“Last night in the church, as thousands 
of people filed by his bier, I stood by hi; 
mother and in the usual way tried to com. 
fort her. Instead of comforting her, I was 
comforted for she taught me a great Chris. 
tian lesson. ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘is where he 
belongs, in the arms of God. He never really 
was exclusively mine. Just as Christ never 
really belonged to His mother, the Virgin, 
Christ belonged to God and His people. My 
Harry belongs to Christ and to these people 
that loved him.’ 

“This is the Christian courage and forti- 
tude that a great Christian mother imbued 
into the heart of a great Christian son 

“We, of St. George, will never again have 
the privilege of seeing our Harry piously 
enter the church and light his candle in par- 
ticipation in the worship service. He will 
never again visit our office and nonchalantly 
sit and talk to us about his church, his 
mother, and his work. Our children, who 
idolize him, will never again feel the warmth 
of his handshake and his smile. Yet his 
spirit will never leave us and his memory 
will always be an example of the ac complish- 
ments of a humble person that, although 
he gained the pinnacle of success and great- 
ness, he never forgot that humility was the 
only road to success. 

“O Lord, our God, Thou Who has created 
us and Thou Who has given us life look down 
upon this bereavement of Thy servants and 
grant us solace and comfort. Have mercy 
upon Thy servant Harry’s soul and repose 
him amongst Thy saints where there is no 
sorrow or sighing but life everlasting. 
Amen.” 


Oople 





Certain Medical Costs Should Be Paid by 
VA, Says North Dakota VFW 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent 34th encampment of the North Da- 
kota Department, VFW, has passed 4 
resolution pertaining to medical exam- 
inations for disabled veterans which de- 
serves the attention of the Congress. 
The resolution follows: 

“Resolution 24 

“Resolution to authorize the VA to pay the 
necessary cost of medical examinations f0r 
disabled veterans who have been notified 
by the VA that a reduction in their dis- 
ability compensation will be made based 
upon the findings of VA authorized medical 
examinations 

“Whereas veterans who have been exam- 
ined by authorized VA examinations, and 

“Whereas in many cases when these ¢ 
amination reports are reviewed by VA adju- 
dication divisions it results in the lowerlbs 
of the veteran's disability rating; and 


X- 








1950 
when this decision is reached by 
ation divisions the veteran is 

iff A that a 

notified by letter from the V. 

aie in his compensation will be made 
within g0 days from the date of the said 
aa unless medical evidence is submitted 
vy the veteran to show that the proposed 


«whereas 
VA adjudic 


act is not just: Now, therefore, be it 

" «Resolved, by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

pepartment of North Dakota, assembled in 
: t in Fargo, N. Dak., on this 7th 


neampmen 
cn of June 1955, That we request our Sen- 
ators and Representatives to initiate the 
necessary action to change Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations to allow these veterans 
+, have medical examinations by medical 
= of their choice, and impartial to both 
parties, and the results of this examination 
to be submitted by the examining physician 
to the VA as medical evidence needed with- 
the 60-day period; be it further 
“Resolved, That the cost of this examina- 
tion be paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
ion 

. Adopted by the 34th encampment, Depart- 
ment of North Dakota, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, in session at Far- 
go, N. Dak., on the 7th day of June 1955. 

HOMER FERRIS, 
Department Commander. 
Frep B. JORDAN, 
Department Adjutant, 


aor tors 


in 





It’s Distribution That Ups Your Gas Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert herewith 
an article from the New York World 
Telegram and Sun of July 5, on the sub- 
ject of the sale and distribution of nat- 
ural gas, together with an editorial from 
the same newspaper on the subject. 

During the long hearings which were 

held on H. R. 4560 and certain other bills 
dealing with this subject, it became crys- 
tal clear that all segments of the gas in- 
dustry—that is, the producers, the 
transmission companies, and the distrib- 
utors—had a very vital bearing on the 
prices paid by the consumers of natural 
gas. No one segment should be unregu- 
lated, since all have a terrific impact on 
the amount the consumer has to pay for 
the use of the gas. That is my main rea- 
son for opposing this bill to exempt the 
producers from Federal regulation. 
_ This article indicates, and I agree with 
It wholeheartedly, that something 
should be done with regard to determin- 
Ing why the markup by the distributor 
1S SO great, particularly where it is regu- 
lated by a State body. 

Obviously, the Federal Government 
Cannot go into a State in a purely intra- 
State transaction and regulate or fix the 
rates to be charged to consumers in that 
State. It seems to be clear, however, 
that the State regulation to which the 
distribution companies are subjected 
does not seem to be adequate in keeping 
the price down. 

Tam hopeful that a resolution now 
bending before the Rules Committee, to 
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provide for a complete investigation of 
all phases of this problem, will be passed, 
so that we may determine just what can 
be done to keep the price of this essen- 
tial commodity down and just where 
ee and State regulation fail, if they 

oO. 

The article and editorial follow: 

It’s DISTRIBUTION THaT Ups Your Gas BILl— 
Propucers Get MERE FRACTION 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

WASHINGTON, July 5.—Distributors, not 
producers back in the field, are the big money 
grabbers in the natural-gas business, figures 
from the General Gas Committee showed 
today. 

These figures substantiate the recent state- 
ment by House Speaker Sam RaYBuURN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, in appealing for President 
E’senhower’s support of the bill to relieve 
independent producers and gatherers of nat- 
ural gas from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

“The great cost in getting the gas to the 
consumers,” said Mr. RAYBURN, “is not in 
getting gas to the neighborhood of the con- 
sumers, but the cost of distribution after 
it gets there. Icould name some cities * * * 
where it costs less than 70 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet to get the gas out of the ground 
and transported to the cities where the con- 
sumer is paying moré than $3 per thousand 
cubic feet for the gas to the house.” 

PRICE RISE REAL ISSUE 

According to the General Gas Committee, 
the natural gas which costs the residential 
consumer in New York City $2.42 per 1,000 
cubic feet brought the producers an average 
price of 7.8 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
average cost at the city gate was put at 
31.8 cents. 

Regarding this price spread, a spokesman 
for the Consolidated Edison Co. declared: 

“The prices quoted of 7.8 cents to the pro- 
ducer and 31.8 cents at the city gate appar- 
ently reflect prices as of September and 
October 1954. Current prices are, to the 
best of our knowledge, 10.8 cents for the pro- 
ducers and 34.8 cents at the city gate. This 
rise in prices in the last 6 or 7 months pre- 
sents the real issue now before Congress. 

“As for the spread in the price between 
that paid at the city gate and prices paid 
by the consumers, it is one thing to buy gas 
in large quantities at a constant rate at a 
single point and to distribute gas to 1,500,000 
customers who use gas only intermittently 
and often in very small quantities. It should 
be remembered that Consolidated Edison is 
strictly regulated by the New York State 
public service commission and its gas rates 
are supposed to be sufficient to pay for the 
cost of operation and to provide a fair re- 
turn on the money invested in our gas dis- 
tribution facilities.” 

CONSUMERS OPPOSE 


Mr. Raysurn said that he is convinced that 
relieving independent producers and gath- 
erers of Federal regulation would not raise 
prices to the ultimate consumers. If he 
thought otherwise, he went on, he would op- 
pose the pending bill to eliminate Federal 
controls in the producing fields. 

Yet, it is the consumers, abetted by dis- 
tributing companies, who are opposing en- 
actment of the pending bill. They claim the 
end of Federal regulation which was im- 
posed by the United States Supreme Court 
over protests of the United States regula- 
tory agency concerned will cause rates to 
skyrocket. 

The General Gas Committee’s figures ap- 
pear to show that the skyrocketing has al- 
ready occurred in the area between the 
prices paid by distributors for gas at the 
city gates and the prices they charge con- 
sumers. 
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LITTLE FOR PRODUCER 


The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee’s report on the natural-gas 
bill stresses the spreads between the prices 
producers receive and prices consumers pay. 

The report, just filed, notes that by far 
the greatest part of the consumer's gas dollar 
goes to pay for transmission and distribu- 
tion, both of which are utility functions and 
are regulated. 

Only about 10 percent of the amount the 
average residential consumer pays goes to 
the producer, the report shows, and in many 
cases the producer gets an even smaller 
amount. ; 

The General Gas Committee is an organ- 
ization supported chiefly by producers, regis- 
tered under the Federal Lobbying Act. It op- 
poses Federal regulation. Its figures were 
compiled from official reports to the Federal 
Power Commission and from rate statistics 
gathered by the American Gas Association, 
the recognized trade association of the 
industry. 

These show that natural gas which costs 
the residential consumer in Washington, 
D. C., an average of $1.37 per 1,000 cubic feet 
brought the producer in the Southwest only 
12.5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The middle- 
man paid 41.36 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for 
the gas he sold at $1.37. The figures are 
cumulative, the gas rate including the price 
paid producers, and the price to consumers 
including both. 

Here’s another example: In Birmingham, 
the residential consumer who uses gas for 
cooking and water heating pays $1.36 per 
1,000 cubic feet. At the city gate the distrib- 
utor paid 23.7 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for 
this gas for which the producer back in the 
field received 9.31 cents. 

Here are latest available figures of the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee on charges affecting 
other leading cities: 


Albuquerque 


Average price received by producer for gas 
supplied to distributor, 9.72 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for residential 
service, 75.2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

(Supplier and distributor same company.) 

Knorville 


Average price paid to producer for gas 
supplied to city, 10.6 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Average price paid by distributor (munici- 
pal system) at city gate, 35.1 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for typical resi- 
dential cooking and water heating, $1.98 per 
1,000 cubic feet. (For cooking, water heat- 
ing and home heating, $1.11 per 1,000 cubic 
feet.) 

Cincinnati 

Average price received by producers for 
gas supplied to city, 11.4 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Average cost to distributing company 45.6 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Average price to consumer for typical resi- 
dential cooking and water heating use, 90.3 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. (For cooking, 
water heating, and home heating, 72.6 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet.) 

Denver 

Average price received by producers for 
gas supplied to city, 12.9 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

Average cost to distributor, 22 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for typical cook- 
ing, water heating and home heating use, 
47.5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Indianapolis 


Average price paid to producers for gas 
supplied to city, 8.2 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 
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Average price paid at city gate by distribu- 
tor, 26.5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Average cost to consumer for typical resi- 
dential cooking and water heating, $1.18 per 
1,000 cubic feet. (For cooking, water heat- 
ing, and home heating, $1.18 per 1,000 cubic 
feet.) 

Here consumers get mixed gas, part manu- 
factured, part natural. Prices quoted are 
weighted to show what consumer would pay 
if he received at burner tip gas with as much 
heating value as that delivered at city gate. 
City is seeking more natural gas to increase 
heating value. 


QUITE A MARKUP 

Consumers opposing a bill to free natural 
gas producers from Federal regulation would 
appear to be concentrating on a molehill and 
ignoring a mountain. 

The lion’s share of the public’s gas bill 
goes not to the producer but to the distribu- 
tor, as Marshall McNeil’s story today shows. 

For example, here’s the New York price 
structure as charted by the General Gas 
Committee: Producers get 7.8 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet; the distributor pays 31.8 cents at 
the city gate; the residential consumer pays 
$2.42. 

Con Ed says these figures are outdated, lists 
current prices as 10.8 cents for producers and 
34.8 at the city gate and asserts that these 
recent increases pose the real issue before 
Congress. 

But even by that reckoning the local mark- 
up is still over $2. Compared to other cities, 
the markup is much higher and the reason 
why is not too clear. 

As far as we can see, geography is no fac- 
tor. Cost to the distributor is 31.8 cents here 
(or 34.8 according to Con Ed) but it’s 45.6 
cents in Cincinnati. Yet Cincinnati con- 
sumers pay 90.3 cents (72.6 in gas-heated 
homes) while New Yorkers pay $2.42. 

Now, Con Ed points out that local rates are 
strictly regulated by the State Public Service 
Commission. 

Very true. And that’s why we suggest that 
the PSC take a fresh look at gas rates and 
markups in this city. Consumers deserve it. 


Crisis in Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 27 Senator Frank 
CaRLSoNn introduced in the Senate the 
companion measures to my bills to 
strengthen and improve the civil service. 
In a recent book, Crisis in Civil Service, 
Herbert Hollander writes as follows: 

The present attack upon the merit system 
is less spectacular, less obvious, less clearly 
defined. * * * Now each move designed to 
take positions out of the classified service 
is accompanied by expressions of official de- 
votion to the merit system and fervent as- 
surances that the announced actions will 
result in a stronger civil service. 


Mr. Hollander sees special danger to 
the civil service in the one-package deal 
which combines the administration’s 
political appointments with civil service. 
This is personified by Chairman Phillip 
Young of the Civil Service Commission 
who is also on the White House staff as 
adviser on personnel, for it places an al- 
most irresistable squeeze on Mr. Young 
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who has often expressed his determina- 
tion to fight for merit and fitness as the 
sole prerequisites for Federal employ- 
ment. 

These current attacks on the civil 
service are most generally associated 
with Charles Willis, Jr., who until 
recently was on the White House staff. 
In a recent letter to me, Jerome Keat- 
ing, vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, pointed out 
that “the Willis proposition, however, 
places the power in the administrative 
branch of the Government and to that 
we are very much opposed. As a matter 
of fact, there has been a growing 
tendency for administrators in the Gov- 
ernment to attempt to exercise unwar- 
ranted authority over the Members of 
Congress.” Because of its interest, I 
would like to include the text of Mr. 
Keating’s letter as a part of my remarks. 

Various moves on the part of the Ad- 
ministration have created a great and 
grave problem for those of us who feel 
a deep interest in maintaining the ef- 
fectiveness of the civil service. One of 
the best ways of combating any cam- 
paign of this type is to develop an in- 
formed public opinion. I was therefore 
greatly pleased to note the great interest 
shown in the press in Mr. Hollander’s 
book, from which I have already quoted. 
I would also like to include as a part of 
my remarks some of the newspaper com- 
ment on this book, namely, an article by 
John Herlong appearing in the Washing- 
ton Daily News and one by Joseph Young 
from the Washington Sunday Star. For 
the information of my colleagues, I 
would also like to include press summar- 
ies of the bills that have been intro- 
duced by Senator CARLSON and myself. 
These appeared in the Government 
Standard and the Washington Star. 


It is my belief that the bills we have 
introduced would do much to meet criti- 
cisms leveled at the civil service admin- 
istration today by such critics as Mr. 
Hollander and Mr. Keating. If we are to 
maintain the efficiency, moral and effec- 
tiveness of the Government in these 
times of crisis these problems must be 
met and solved. In closing, I should 
like to quote once more from Mr. Hol- 
lander’s able book: 

The United States can no longer entrust 
the thousand and one functions of govern- 
ment to persons whose selection has been 
decisively influenced by political considera- 
tions * * * until the American people make 
it abundantly plain that they will accept no 
compromises which tend to weaken rather 
than strengthen the career service, the Fed- 
eral Government will not be the fully effec- 
tive instrumentality which these times so 
urgently demand. 


Mr. Hollander has been for more than 
25 years the public relations director of 
the great National Federation of Federal 
Employees. His book should be read by 
everyone concerned with strengthening 
and improving the civil service. 

The matters referred to follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1955. 
Hon. FrRaNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I read very 

carefully your insertions in the CoNnGRrEs- 


4 
July ¢ 


SIONAL Record under dates of May 9 and 
June 16. We feel that you are absolute} 
right in your belief that the career employe 
has been hurt by the policies of Mr. w 


: ‘illis 
and also by the policies of the Commission 


Frankly, we are a little dubious of r 
of the proposals made by the Hoover Com. 
mission. Some of the proposals that the 
have offered in the past would not haya 
helped civil service, but would have Placed 
an excessive amount of authority in the 
hands of the administrative officers of Goy. 
ernment. The grant of excessive authority to 
1dministrative officers of Government een. 
erally reacts to the disadvantage of the ingj. 
vidual employees. 

We believe that a balance must be main. 
tained and control must be retained by the 
legislative branch of the Government over 
the actions of the administrators. The rep. 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission, if 
they were all adopted, would take an im. 
measurable amount of control over adminis. 
trative officers out of the hands of Congresg 
and place it in the hands of the Cabinet 
officers and other administrative men ap. 
pointed by the President. This type of pro. 
cedure builds up a tyranny that is probably 
even worse than the spoils system, and cer. 
tainly far less desirable than a balanced pro. 
gram, 

The Willis proposition, however, places the 
power in the administrative branch of the 
Government, and to that we are very much 
opposed. As a matter of fact, there has 
been a growing tendency for administrators 
in the Government to attempt to exercise 
unwarranted authority over the Members of 
Congress. 

We believe that you are performing 4 
splendid service by analyzing the patronage 
program and asserting the need for defense 
of the civil-service system. It was very well 
brought out recently that the Civil Service 
Commission must be independent to main- 
tain a proper civil-service program. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 


dahy 


JEROME J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 


{From the Washington Daily News of June 
30, 1955] 
Sports SyYsTem vs. LIFETIME CAREER IN 
GOVERNMENT 
(By John Herling) 

About 2,300,000 citizens—or targets—are 
on the Federal payroll. The average Gov- 
ernment worker receives less than $4,000 & 
year. Fewer than 4 percent receive more 
than $7,000. 

If you have worked yourself up to the 
level of $7,000 and beyond, you're apt to be 
in trouble. You may be working yourself 
out of a job. Your civil-service status— 
established presumably to make merit and 
fitness the sole qualifications for a Federal 
job—suddenly starts to change shape, like 
looking into a Coney Island-type distortion 
mirror, 

IT’S NOT FUNNY 

Except this distortion is not funny. Just 
how unfunny the situation is appears in 
Herbert Hollander’s swiftly moving new book, 
Crisis in Civil Service. Mr. Hollander 1s § 
veteran Washington newspaperman who 4 
an expert in this field. 

In developing his charges that the essel 
tial nature of civil service is being corrupted, 
Mr. Hollander names the Eisenhower admin- 
istration as the current sinner, but he says 
the sin is by no means original with this 
administration, 

In the early thirties, Mr. Hollander re 
calls, the first years of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration saw a dangerous, open attack 
against civil service. At that time, how- 
ever, he finds that public opinion was 80 
effectively: marshaled that the merit sys° 
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tem was finally rescued from the clutches 
e spoilsmen. 
O oaay, Mr. Hollander says another cru- 
sade to save the civil service is unmistak- 
ie indicated. 
“— contrasted with 1933-36, Mr. Hollander 
“The present attack upon the merit 
m is less spectacular, less obvious, less 
jearly defined. * ° * Now each move de- 
aaadil to take positions out of the classi- 
fied service is accompanied by expressions 
of official devotion to the merit system and 
fervent assurances that the announced ac- 
tions will result in @ stronger civil service.” 


SPECIAL DANGER 


Mr. Hollander sees special danger to the 
civil service in the one-package deal which 
combines the administration’s political ap- 
pointments with civil service. This is per- 
sonified by Chairman Philip Young of the 
Civil Service Commission who is also on the 
White House staff as adviser on personnel. 
This places an almost irresistible political 
squeeze on the man whose avowed intention 
is to fight for merit and fitness as the sole 


says, 
syste 


prerequisites for a Federal job. 
Mr. Hollander acknowledges that gen- 
uinely confidential and policymaking jobs— 


perhaps about 1,000 in all—should fall out- 


side civil service. But, aside from these 
obvious exceptions, he says the merit sys- 
tem should be extended in the interest of 
more efficient Government. 

He calls for: 

A new, realistic approach to compensa- 
tion, with salary rates which attract and 
then hold the most competent employees. 

A health insurance program for Federal 
personnel, to keep pace with progressive 
practice in business and industry. 

A central personnel agency in the Civil 


Service Commission with overall responsi- 
bility for formulating and supervising Fed- 
eral personnel policies. 


Laws and regulations against use of mili- 


tary personnel in civilian positions. 

Finally, a far-reaching revision of Federal 
promotion policies with greater advancement 
and incentives as well as the reduction of 
dead-end jobs in all categories of employ- 
ment. 


[From the Washington Star] 
THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Joseph Young) 


Hoover proposals: Legislation to carry out 
the main recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Federal Person- 


nel and Civil Service is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON, Democract, of New Jer- 
sey, and Senator CARLSON, Republican, of 
Kansas. 


. The bills would abolish the present per- 
‘ormance rating system and set up a once- 
a-year report only on those employees whose 


work entitles them to promotion or com- 
mendation, or whose unsatisfactory work 
merits a warning or dismissal; establish a 
senior Civil-service system to fill top career 
jobs in Government; revise the Classifica- 
hon Act to reduce the number of grades, and 


authorize the transfer of employees from 
the ie ’ 

‘he civil service to other Government merit 
ystems without loss of status. 


Veterans’ preference: In addition, Senator 
CARLSON, who is the topranking minority 
member of the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
‘ee, has sponsored two more Hoover group 
Proposals to limit veterans’ preference. 

One bill would require veterans to compete 
on equal terms with nonveteran career em- 
pioyees who have 15 years or more of serv- 
‘ce in reduction-in-force programs. The 
other would limit veterans’ rights of appeal 
‘o the Civil Service Commission on agency 


actions ‘o the first 5 years that a veteran is 
in Government. 
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[From the Washington Sunday Star of July 
3, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Joseph Young) 
AUTHOR SEES POLITICS HURTING MERIT SYSTEM 


The Government’s merit system is grad- 
ually being undermined, a veteran observer of 
the Federal scene declares. 

Herbert Hollander, public relations di- 
rector of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees for more than 25 years, has writ- 
ten a new book Crisis in the Civil Service 
(Current Issues Publishers, Inc., $2.75), in 
which he calls for concerted action to stop 
“the rising tide of spoilsmanship.” 

The book is certain to stir lively discus- 
sion and will be read avidly by those in- 
terested in civil service. 

Here are some excerpts from Mr. Hollan- 
der's book: 

“The merit system in the Federal service 
is facing a crisis. Through the years, by 
dint of prodigious effort, the percentage of 
Federal positions subject to patronage ap- 
pointment—to the spoils system—-was stead- 
ily reduced. Today that trend is being re- 
versed and the undermining of the merit 
principle goés forward on a much larger 
scale than is generally recognized and by 
various means. The need for a new effort 
to combat the rising tide of spoilsmanship 
can not be doubted. 

“The pressure for Federal jobs to be dis- 
pensed as political spoils remains a con- 
stant threat to the integrity of the career 
civil service. 

“The Civil Service Commission, tradition- 
ally in the forefront of efforts to extend the 
merit system, has lent itself to stratagems 
designed to give an aura of respectability 
and plausibility to the removal of positions 
from the competitive service.” 

Morale: “Much more is involved than the 
substantial numbers of positions which al- 
ready have been removed from the merit 
system directly and the scores of thousands 
of others now subject to an elaborate politi- 
cal clearance procedure. 


“The effect upon the efficiency and the 
morale of the service is all-pervasive. 


“In department after department, in 
agency after agency, positions which for 
many years have been considered beyond 
spoils reach either have been removed from 
the career service or are receiving the eager 
attention of seekers after additional patron- 
age. 

“Inevitably this has adversely affected 
morale; but it has had even more tangible 
effects on recruitment and retention of 
highly competent, experienced, long-time 
career employees. Moreover, the whole situ- 
ation is influencing the decisions of many 
qualified younger men and women with spe- 
cial training and abilities not to enter public 
service. : 

“The serious national implications of this 
as well as other aspects of the whole problem 
cannot be overestimated, particularly in 
view of the immense responsibilities of the 
Federal service at this time.” 


Change urged: “The whole situation has 
been further clouded by the fact that for the 
first time the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission also is serving at the White 
House as the President’s staff adviser on 
personnel matters. Heretofore these two posi- 
tions have been, as they should be, separate 
and distinct. Their functions are only ap- 
parently identical; actually, it is anomalous 
for the head of the Civil Service Commission 
to function within the White House staff. 

“The change has not worked out well. The 
President has suffered from the lack of a full- 
time staff member able to function as did 
Mr. (William H.) McReynolds, for example, 
during the Roosevelt administrations. More- 
over, the pressures which inevitably are 
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found at the White House should not prop- 
erly be placed upon the officer charged with 
administering the Federal Government's 
civil service system through the chairman- 
ship of the Commission. It may well be that 
the arrangement at first appeared to some 
to be a sound and logical one. Experience 
has conclusively proved otherwise. 

“The persistent removal of higher level 
positions will have the effect—already is 
having the effect—of placing a damper upon 
initiative, enterprise, and ambition. One 
of the greatest virtues of a genuine career 
service is that it affords employees far larger 
opportunities for advancement and thus 
stimulates them to higher efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

“The growing system of personal patron- 
age, even when it is pursued by the most 
patriotic administrators with the best of mo- 
tives, is contrary to sound public policy. In 
addition to its many other faults, it creates a 
class of employees who have come into the 
service through the influence of certain in- 
dividuals to whom they owe their appoint- 
ments and their tenure and_to whom they 
are, in an important sense, primarily in- 
debted. They have come into the service 
without regard to civil service; frequently 
they have little respect for civil-service re- 
quirements as a whole. The situation is es- 
sentially unhealthy, and it leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that notwithstanding stren- 
uous attempts to rationalization, there is no 
such thing as a good spoils system. * * *” 

Public service impaired: “In contrast to 
other times all citizens now are directly and 
intimately concerned with the functioning 
of the Federal Government every day and 
in many ways. The problems of administra- 
tion have an immediacy and an urgency for 
each individual in the Nation which would 
not have seemed possible even in the rela- 
tively recent past. Today there is nothing 
academic about these problems, for upon 
their sound solution depends, quite directly, 
the well-being of all. 

“Actions inimical to the merit system in 
the Federal service thus affect the whole peo- 
ple. Whether in Federal laboratory or office, 
in forest or on conservation project, in any 
one of the literally thousands of adminis- 
trative, technical, scientific, professional, 
and crafts categories, the way Federal em- 
ployees are recruited and trained, and the 
climate of public opinion in which they car- 
ry out their assignments, all are matters of 
vital and continuing concern to every Amer- 


ican. No one now is remote from the prac- 
tical, day-by-day working problems of 
Government. 


“The United States can no longer entrust 
the thousand and one functions of Govern- 
ment to persons whose selection has been 
decisively influenced by political considera- 
tions. Beyond the limits of strictly policy- 
making and confidential posts, all Federal 
positions, without exception, should be in- 
cluded within the competitive service. 

“Until that has been accomplished, until 
the American people make it abundantly 
plain that they will accept no compromises 
which tend to weaken rather than strength- 
en the career service, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be the fully effective instru- 
mentality which these times so urgently 
demand. 

“Both political parties for more than 80 
years have pledged complete belief in and 
unswerving support for the merit system in 
Federal employment. 

“The time is long overdue for redemption 
of those pledges in full.” 





[From the Government Standard of 
July 1, 1955] 


BasED ON HooveR RrePorRT—NEW BILLS 
INTRODUCED 


Legislation to carry out the principal rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
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task force on Federal personnel and civil 
service has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator FrRaNK CARLSON, Republican, of 
Kansas, and in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman FrRaNK THOMPSON, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey. 

Both legislators introduced identical bills 
calling for a revision of the Classification Act 
to reduce the number of grades, a simplified 
performance rating system, establishment 
of a senior civil service to fill the top career 
jobs in Government, and authorizing the 
transfer of employees from the civil service 
to other Government merit systems without 
loss of status. 

In addition, Senator CarRLson introduced 
two bills relating to veterans preference 
appeals and reduction in force priorities. 


NO HEARING SET 


With Congress moving toward adjourn- 
ment, there is little likelihood that hearings 
will be held during this session. However, 
several of the bills may become live issues 
during the 2d session of the 84th Congress 
next year. 

S. 2332 and H. R. 6546 would direct the 
Civil Service Commission to consolidate 
grades GS-1 through GS-6 into three new 
grades, to be designated GS-1, GS-2, and 
GS-3. Grades GS-7 through GS-11 would be 
combined into GS-4, 5, and 6. New pay 
rates would be set within the range of pay 
now covered by the first 11 grades. Em- 
ployees would be protected against a loss 
in pay. 

PERFORMANCE RATINGS 

The performance rating proposals (S. 2334 
and H. R. 6547) carry out the Hoover Com- 
mission proposal that written performance 
rating be abolished except for employees who, 
in the judgment of the supervisor, should 
be considered for advancement, deserve spe- 
cial awards, should be assigned to other 
work, should be denied a within-grade raise 
or should be dismissed. A single appeal 
against unfavorable action is provided be- 
fore a board of review established by. the 
Civil Service Commission for each depart- 
ment. 

Most controversial of all are two bills in- 
troduced by Senator CarRLson. One (S. 2335) 
would limit the right of appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission under the Veterans’ 
Preference Act to the first 5 years that a vet- 
eran is in the Federal civil service. 

The other bill (S. 2336) would greatly re- 
duce the advantage held by veterans in re- 
duction-in-force priority. It swould also 
eliminate the bumping system. 

Similar proposals have been made from 
time to time in recent years, but Congress 
has consistently rejected moves to weaken 
veterans’ preference. 





Dairy Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following two 
excerpts from the May 18, 1955, Dairy 
Record: 

A POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

Perhaps it was because so much was ex- 
pected by so many individuals that the de- 
generation of the much-publicized Minne- 
sota~New York governors’ conference into a 
cheap political bally-hoo has created so 
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nruch bitterness among dairy people in Gov- 
ernor Freeman’s home State and in the Mid- 
west. 

If the statement issued from Senator 
HUMPHREY's Office is any criterion, the Minne- 
sota Governor and Senator HuMPHREY not 
only joined in attempting to foist the blame 
for the shortcomings of the Federal milk 
marketing orders upon an administration 
activity which isn’t even germane to the 
discussion, but they proved singularly inept 
in matching wits with the two New York 
politicians. The Minnesotans gained no 
concessions and the New Yorkers, in a sep- 
arate statement saw to it that the people of 
their State would not get any false im- 
pressions that they had yielded one jot. 

Because Senator LEHMAN is a veteran of 
the milk order wars and Governor Harriman 
of New York was probably well coached, 
Midwest dairymen might be indulgent of the 
failure of Senator HUMPHREY and Governor 
Freeman, since they are obviously babes in 
the woods in tackling this complex subject— 
or at least the criticism would be limited to 
their failure to get a little expert advice—had 
they refrained from insulting the intelli- 
gence of the dairymen of Minnesota and 
the Midwest by trying to convert the occa- 
sion into a political rally. 

Because of the great interest in the sub- 
ject, we are publishing elsewhere in this issue 
the complete joint statement issued by Sen- 
ators Humphrey and Lehman and Gover- 
nors Harriman and Freeman. We are also 
publishing the statement issued separately 
by Senator LEHMAN and Governor Harriman. 

We call the attention of the reader particu- 
larly to the fact that the statement indicates 
that not only was no satisfactory solution of 
an admittedly vexatious problem reached, 
but there was an obvious attempt to hide 
that failure by launching an attack on the 
administration. 

“We are agreed that producers have all 
been unfairly hit by the extent to which the 
present administration reduced dairy price 
supports * * *,” says the statement, in part. 
What has that to do with the operation of 
the Federal milk market orders? 

“We are agreed that the machinery of 
State government is inadequate to help the 
dairy producers absorb the multifold and 
contagious effects of the cut in dairy price 
supports,” it continues. And what has that 
to do with Federal milk market orders? 

To continue this discussion is futile. Un- 
less Governor Freeman can come up with 
some better approach, the Minnesota Legis- 
lature may as well resign itself to an accept- 
ance of the fact that the $30,000 which it ap- 
propriated to circumvent the evils of the 
orders, as administered, is money poured 
down arathole. The Minnesota dairy indus- 
try isn’t going to take kindly to the idea that 
it should be used in building a political 
career, 

As for us, we had no illusions that the con- 
ference would solve the problem, but we 
didn’t think that it would sink to the low 
level that it reached. As indicated, we sus- 
pect that the entire manufacturing milk in- 
dustry shares our disgust. 





NEw YORK-MINNESOTA OFFICIALS’ STATEMENT 
Draws FIRE 


Because of the widespread interest in and 
the criticism arising from the issuance of 
the joint statement following the conference 
in Washington of Gov. Averell Harriman and 
Senator HerspertT H. LEHMAN, of New York. 
and Gov. Orville Freeman and Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY, Of Minnesota, that state- 
ment is here published in complete text. 

Also appended is a separate statement of 
Governor Harriman and Senator LEHMAN: 

The statements follow: 

“Because we share a mutual concern over 
the serious economic difficulties confronting 
dairy producers in our respective States, we 
have met today to consider what can be done 
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to improve existing conditions ang Protect 
this vital segment of our agricultural econ, 
omy from further decline in earning power. 

“Many States share our concern and Our 
problems. Because Minnesota is one of the 
major producers of manufactured milk prod. 
ucts, and New York one of the larger pro. 
ducers of fluid milk, we felt it would be bene. 
ficial to exchange ideas and see what com. 
mon grounds could be developed for better. 
ing the future economic outlook for a} dairy 
producers, 

BLAMES/ ADMINISTRATION 


e are agreéd that producers have all 
been unfairly hit by the extent to which the 
present administration reduced dairy price 
supports in one blow a year ago. We are 
agreed that the machinery of State govern. 
ment is inadequate to help the dairy pro. 
ducers absorb the multifold and contagious 
effects of the cut in dairy price supports 

“We believe the scope and extent of the 
dairy problem should be brought to the at. 
tention of Congress for such remedial action 
as is called for. The Congress would be 
in a better position to understand the serj- 
ousness Of dairy problems if studies and 
hearings were conducted in the dairy-pro- 
ducing areas themselves. Therefore, we fee] 
that the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
or a subcommittee thereof, should undertake 
such an inquiry embracing the economic 
plight of dairymen, and alternative methods 
of alleviating such conditions. 

“We feel that better economic protection 
must be provided for the dairy industry 
which is so essential to the American econ- 
omy and so economically important in terms 
of total agricultural income, 


WOULD FORM COMMITTEE 


“We recognize the need for exploring all 
possible ways and means of achieving such 
improved economic opportunities for dairy- 
ing, including alternate price-support meth- 
ods, improved marketing procedures and 
methods, and organized efforts to stimulate 
consumption. We recognize that differences 
in problems of different geographic areas 
add to the complexity of seeking sound solu- 
tions for some of our dairy producers’ diffi- 
culties, and feel it is important to work 
toward better understanding between dairy 
leaders of such areas so that each may be- 
come more familiar with the problems of 
their fellow dairy farmers in other areas. 

“Toward that end, we propose continuing 
joint consultations extended to a producer 
level, through appointment of dairy pro- 
ducer advisory committees to work with our 
Commissioners of Agriculture, so that our 
respective States may provide leadership to- 
ward a more constructive Federal approach 
to dairy problems. We invite other inter- 
ested dairy States to join us, through estab- 
lishment of similar advisory committees to 
work together toward an improved dairy 
program.—Governor Averell Harriman, Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman, New York; Governor 
Orville L. Freeman, Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Minnesota.” 


seury 
v¥ 





Lectured by Rich Uncle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it {s my 
hope that Members of Congress will 
read this informative article by Mr. 
Constantine Brown. It is pleasing to mé 
that Mr. Brown relates the contribution 
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in Korea of our proven ally, Turkey. I 

lieve they sent 40,000 troops to Korea, 
meerens Tito sat that conflict out. why 
do we treat Turkey, our proven ally, with 
disdain while we act like a social climber 
toward Tito, wid accepts our largesse 
with his tongue in his cheek and then 
bows gracefully to his Kremlin mentors 
who will soon at Moscow fete and soak 
him in vodka and caviar? Under leave 
oyanted, I wish to insert this article in 
the RECORD: 

LecrureD BY RICH UNCLE—TURKEY, IN SERI- 
ous FINANCIAL TROUBLE, Gers ON Ly 10 
PERCENT OF LOAN SOUGHT IN UNITED STATES 
Turkey, our stanchest and most reliable 

is in serious financial trouble. Not only 


ally, 
is its budget unbalanced—a situation by no 
means unfamiliar to us—but it cannot meet 
its payments abroad. 


Turkey has serious inflation. Its pound, 
officially pegged at 2.85 to the dollar, sells in 
the black market in Istanbul at between 8 
and 9 and at an even lower rate in Switzer- 
land 

The Turkish Government had asked Wash- 
ington for @ loan of $300 million. After 
many months of discussion it was granted 
10 percent of the amount. And rich Uncle 
Sam lectured his Turkish nephew that he 
has not been careful in handling his finances 
and that a number of tax resources, such as 
the prosperous farmers, have not been suffi- 
ciently tapped. 

The nephew replied that he is spending 
much more than America’s other proteges for 
military preparedness and is maintaining a 
combat force ready for action considerably 
larger than that of any other individual 
member of the NATO. ‘This remarkable mil- 
itary force can be considered by America 
actually as a United States army because of 
its willingness to fight wherever necessary. 

Turkey also pointed out that it has to pay 
sizable amounts (for that impoverished gov- 
ernment) as pensions to families of thou- 
sands of casualties in the Korean war. 

Our officials recognize the heavy burdens 
on the Ankara treasury but continue to 
maintain that it has husbanded its resources 
poorly and heeded none of the fatherly coun- 
sels of the FOA representatives. 

It is very true the Turks have not been 
careful housekeepers. But neither have the 


French whose taxation system may be mod- 
ern but whose collections are even more spo- 
radic and “political” than in Turkey. Yet 


we have never denied anything to our French 
allles—who are far less cooperative in the 
international military and political fields. 
Last year we helped the French in Indochina 
alone to the tune of $1 billion. Most of 
that amount went down the drain. 

Only a few days ago Congress authorized 
the expenditure of $3.2 billion for foreign 
military and economic assistance. For high 
policy reasons and against their better judg- 
ment the Senate and House approved about 
$150 million in economie assistance to India 
‘ud Yugoslavia, The heads of both repub- 
lics, Messrs. Nehru and Tito, are definitely 
cuddling up to Moscow and have endorsed 
unreservedly the Kremlin’s foreign policies 
umed against us. Many Senators and Rep- 
. sentatives declared privately that they held 
clr hoses when they voted for those author- 
“atlon, But they fell into line so as 
hot to cause trouble to the administration 
in Its handling of foreign affairs. 

The stand taken by the White House 
and State Department is that we must give 
Wholeheartedly to everybody, regardless of 
What the present policies of the. govern- 
ments of the needy nations may be. By 
We same token, it is not impossible (the 
hatter is now being discussed in middle 
echelons in the administration) to see a re- 
quest that we send wheat from our vast sur- 
mses to the Chinese Communists. The 
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argument is that the helpless people them- 
selves must not be punished because of their 
governments. 

The Turks are not asking the United 
States for a “grant” or a loan without in- 
terest repayable at some uncertain distant 
time. They have presented sheets of facts 
and figures which, they maintain, should 
amply prove they want only an accommoda- 
tion loan and will repay it with interest. 

The past demonstrates that the Ankara 
government means what it says. It paid to 
the last cent in gold the old Ottoman debt— 
the vast amount borrowed and spent by the 
corrupt and inefficient sultans on their own 
luxuries. The republic which replaced the 
sultanate could have easily reneged on these 
loans as did, for instance, the Communists 
after the overthrow of the czars. Yet Ankara 
assumed the obligations of the old regime. 
It appears that the Turkish Government's 
pleas were ignored in Washington when a 
paltry $30 million was offered to meet the 
present situation. 

On repeated occasions Government spokes- 
men have told Members of Congress when 
they pressed for further billions for foreign 
nations: “No country can be militarily sound 
while it is in economic difficulties.” That 
applies today more than ever in regard to 
America’s outpost in the Near East right on 
the borders of our potential enemy, the 
U. S. S. R. Turkey spends more than 60 
percent of its budget on military prepared- 
ness to keep ready for action 21 combat 
divisions and a small but effective air force. 


It is conceivable, say some American mili- 
tary observers who are impressed with the 
value of the Turkish Army, that in order 
to solve its financial problems the Ankara 
government may be compelled to cut down 
its military forces. And this would be a blow 
not only to the NATO’s security in the area 
but also to America’s influence in the whole 
Near and Middle East. It would be said 
that the Turks, America’s loyal and unflinch- 
ing allies, to whom neutralism is completely 
unknown, haye been abandoned by the 
United States. - 





July Fourth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BCSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
unmistakable trend in our great country 
to play down patriotism to things strictly 
American—the trend has been to inter- 
nationalism. In my opinion, it is time toe 
study our history, thoroughly analyze the 
precepts upon which the United States 
was founded. We will see that what was 
true in 1776 is true today. Our fore- 
fathers recognized the dangers of foreign 
entanglements, and these dangers are 
just as great today, 1955. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from the July 4, 1955, 
editions of the New York Daily Mirror 
and the New York Daily News which I 
believe will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of July 4, 
1955] 
JuLY FourTH 

The Fourth of July used to be called Inde- 
pendence Days That was in memory of the 
Revolutionary War, when the Thirteen Colo- 
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nies freed themselves by bloodshed from 
Great Britain. 

Today we celebrate the Fourth of July as 
the birthday of our Nation. In the place of 
our memory of the Revolutionary War is the 
memory of the philosophic Declaration of 
Independence, the statement of the prin- 
ciples of life upon which our Nation is 
founded. 

In an era of intensive nationalism, when 
every country in Europe, Asia, and Africa is 
stressing nationalism, is proclaiming its sig- 
nificance as a people, a trend toward inter- 
nationalism has developed in the United 
States, a trend that has been costly to our 
country. This has not been accidental. 
Throughout our two wars, tremendous prop- 
agandas were set forth by our Government 
and by private agencies to stimulate love for 
our allies and to play down American na- 
tionalism and American patriotism. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY 


While these efforts have been effective, 
they have not been sufficiently effective to 
influence enough of our people to deaden 
love of country. George Washington, Father 
of our Nation and one of the most brilliant 
minds that laid the foundation for our ex- 
istence, wrote, as early as 1794, to Gouver- 
neur Morris: 

“The affairs of this country cannot go 
amiss. There are so many watchful guardi- 
ans of them, and such infallible guides, that 
one is at no loss for a director at every turn.” 

As we think of the birthday of our Na- 
tion, we cannot help but think of the leader 
of the men who established it, and in this 
era when internationalism is being so 
stressed by minds much more limited than 
his, it is important: to recall the great words 
of his Farewell Address: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations is in extending our com- 
mercial relations to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements let them 
be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here 
let us stop.” 

TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

We have pursued a different course in re- 
cent years because we insist that times have 
changed since 1776 and that our people have 
grown more mature, more responsible, more 
obligated to the rest of the world. Yet as 
we look at our history, from 1776 to 1914 was 
the upbuilding period during which we peo- 
pled a continent, built an enormous indus- 
try, cultivated agriculture until it became a 
science and an art, and created a magnificent 
efficient society in freedom. 

Since 1914, we have become involved in 
world politics and every man is his own 
statesman. We have taken on an enormous 
burden of debt, our taxes have rocketed be- 
yond all reason, our Government has been 
expanded until one cannot avoid thinking of 
the complaints in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against George III: 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” 

It is because nationalism has been weak- 
ened that our people take to little interest in 
the preservation of the ideals and principles 
of the Founding Fathers. 

On this Fourth of July, the birthday of our 
Nation, let us dedicate ourselves to the high 
purposes which made us a distinct civiliza- 
tion, 





[From the New York Daily News of July 4, 
1955) 
No SADDLES ON OUR BACKS 

Some American history, appropriate to 
the day: 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted at Philadelphia, and 
the American Revolution (which had been 
simmering for months) became official. 
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Fifty years later—in the spring and early 
summer of 1826—it came over a lot of 
Americans that something special ought to 
be done in the way of celebrating the com- 
pletion of the Nation’s first half-century of 
independence. 

Still living were 3 signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: ex-President Thomas 
Jefferson (who wrote most of it), ex-Presi- 
dent John Adams, and Charles Carroll. Al- 
so still alive were 2 other ex-Presidents: 
James Madison and James Monroe. 

The city of Washington invited all five 
of these eminent statesmen and patriots to 
be guests of honor at the national capital's 
July 4 celebration. 

None of the five was able to attend. All 
sent letters regretfully explaining why they 
couldn’t get there. These letters, says the 
American Heritage magazine's current 
(June) issue, “were happly phrased, and 
several contain sentiments worthy of re- 
membrance.” 

The Jefferson letter said that its author 
was ill at his Virginia home, Monticello (near 
Charlottesville), and deeply regretted that 
he couldn’t come to Washingtan to gather 
with the remnant of the Declaration’s 
signers, and rejoice with them “that our 
fellow citizens, after half a century of ex- 
perience and prosperity, continue to ap- 
prove the choice we made.” 

From that point, Jefferson’s letter took off 
into what seems to us some of the most strik- 
ing prose Jefferson ever wrote: 

“May it [the Declaration] be to the world, 
what I believe it will be (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all), the 
signal of arousing men to burst the chains, 
under which monkish ignorance and super- 
stition had persuaded them to bind them- 
selves, and to assume the blessings and secu- 
rity of self-government * * *. 

“The general spread of the light of science 
has already laid open to every view the pal- 
pable truth, that the mass of mankind has 
not been born with saddles on their backs, 
nor a favored few, booted and spurred, ready 
to ride them legitimately, by the grace of 
God. These are grounds of hope for others; 
for ourselves, let the annual return of this 
day [July 4] forever refresh our recollections 
of these rights, and an undiminished devo- 
tion to them.” 

By one of the most dramatic and melan- 
choly coincidences in American history, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams died on 
the same day—July 4, 1826—exactly 50 years 
after both had signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and thereby, with the other 
signers, taken their lives in their hands for 
the sake of their fellow Americans. 


REA Yardstick Protects Against Urban 
Profiteering as Well as Rural Profiteer- 
ing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks I include a sali- 
ent editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

THE VoIce OF PRIVATE MONOPOLY 


The private monopoly theory of utility 
operation is not dead. John Jirgal, head 
of the power section of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force on water resources and 
power, has reiterated it here in just about 
every conceivable application. 
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To the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. Jirgal spoke against virtually every pub- 
lic interest in the resources of the country 
for the production of electric power. 

He spoke aghinst the preference clause 
which for 50 years has enabled public bodies 
to obtain a modest share of publicly gen- 
erated electric power though the lion’s share 
continues to go to privately owned utilities. 

He spoke against Government generation 
of electric power from atomic energy. 

He spoke against REA, praising the 
privately owned utilities’ record in rural 
electrification, but deceptively neglecting to 
say that they hardly started compiling it 
until forced by REA’s example. 

He spoke against low-cost public power, 
urging an increase in rates which by his own 
estimate would cost consumers throughout 
the Nation between $110 million and $130 
million a year immediately and, when pres- 
ent projects are completed, $400 million a 
year. 

He spoke against any federally generated 
power at all, which would leave the pri- 
vately owned power monopolies without 
either the example or the spur of public 
agencies showing what can be done. 

Views such as these are self-defeating be- 
cause they are so drastically out of tune with 
the times. The elementary fact which Mr. 
Jirgal overlooks is that these measures which 
he abhors came into existence because of a 
majority of the people of the United States 
wanted them. They continue in effect for 
the same reason. 

The people of the United States are not 
going to give up their interest in their re- 
sources of falling water, or in the resources 
of atomic fission. They are not going to 
give up their right to have these resources 
developed primarily for the public and not 
exclusively private benefit. 


The Permanent Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the text of an 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Clare Boothe Luce, United States Am- 
bassador to Italy, at the Independence 
Day exercises at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
July 4. I commend this address to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


Ladies and gentlemen, today, in this hise 
toric Faneuil Hall, revered by all American 
patriots but especially beloved by Bostonians, 
we come together to commemorate the 179th 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

You may guess with what emotion, with 
what a mingled sense of pride and humble- 
ness I speak to you today, in this place, 
known throughout America as the Cradle of 
Liberty. 

I remember that well over two centuries 
ago, Peter Faneuil, a Huguenot refugee from 
the political and reliigous intolerance of an 
Old World king fied to Boston, that he pros- 
pered and was happy here, and that in grati- 
tude he gave this hall to his townsfolk for 
a market place. Before the last brick had 
been laid, Peter Faneuil died. His eulogy 
was delivered at the first annual town meet- 
ing by the master of the Boston Latin School, 
John Lovell. In concluding: Lovell said, 
“What now remains, but my ardent wishes 
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* * * that this hall may be ever ga 
the interests of truth, of justice 
of honor, of liberty. * * * May 
ways spread its joyful wings over this Place 
Liberty that opens men’s hearts to beies, 
cence and gives the relish to those who enjo 
the effects of it.” 7 

Since that far-off 
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And so it has been. 
day, the walls of Faneuil Hall have echoeg 
to the eloquent voices and the heroic foots 
steps of the greatest patriots in our history 
Washnigton and Lafayette, Danie} Webster 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips—who made 
his greatest antislavery speech 
but a few. 

I, a daughter of New England, and a child 
of Connecticut, presume to share this hour 
here with you only because I know that 
it behooves your speaker to say nothing 
original, nothing startling, nothing ney. 
Yet I feel that a moment of beauty, ever oiq 
and ever new, is achieved whenever we make 
a reaffirmation of our dedication to John 
Lovell’s ideals—truth, justice, loyalty, honor, 
liberty. Indeed, this reaffirmation is the 
prime duty of the glorious Fourth 

Today historians are accustomed to say 
that what began in 1776 was not properly 4 
“revolution” but rather a colonial rebellion, 
The word “revolution” (they say) connotes 
the idea of destroying an old order and estab- 
lishing a new order, after the fashion of 
what happened in the France of 1789 and in 
the Russia of 1917. 


Certainly, this is not what happened in 
the America of 1776. The proof of this as- 
sertion lies in the latter section of the 
Declaration of Independence. Few people 
listen carefully to the reading of this sec- 
tion—a lengthy legal indictment of George 
III asa “tyrant.” But this indictment makes 
it quite clear that the American colonial re- 
bellion was staged in the name not of a new 
order—but of an old order. It was staged 
in the name of that tradition of freedom 
and order whose repository was the British 
Constitution. It was the intention of the 
rebelling colonists to reestablish this old 
order and this venerable tradition by giving 
to their sustaining inner principles—which 
our Founding Fathers passionately believed 
to be external principles of justice under law 
and God—a newly vital political expression, 
Renovation, not innovation, was their pur- 
pose. To preserve and extend the political 
values of the past and the spiritual truths 
of Christianity, not to create new political 
values, or new spiritual truths, was their 
clearly seen and clearly stated objective. 


Our Founding Fathers took up arms to 
vindicate for themselves the _ traditional 
rights of Englishmen, guaranteed by long- 
standing laws. 

These rights were in substance the rights 
of the Christian citizen who, because he is 4 
Christian, knows his own personal dignity, 
and also knows the duty of society to a higher 
law, a law not made by earthly powers bus 
written by the Creator in the very nature 0) 
man. 

The essential appeal made by the spokes- 
men of the American Revolution 
them men trained in the common 
England—was to this tradition of a higher 
law, the law that they called “natura! 

In this inviolable law they found the 
strong roots of all the personal freedoms 
that they cherished and claimed. In this 
natural law they also found the sanction for 
the order of social life that they sought '0 
establish on the American Continent. They 
fought for liberty indeed—for liberation from 
the yoke of a rule grown harsh and uyree* 
nical, and therefore ungodly. The Declara- 
tion of Independence makes this clear But 
this historic document makes it equally cleat 
that the freedom for which our forbears 
fought was not the illusory autonomy o 
the 18th century continental rationalist who 
fancied himself to be free from all law be 
cause he had begun to fancy that man~ 
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. The freedom of American society—so our 


Founding Fathers thought—was to be an 

‘aoreq freedom, @ freedom under God and 
eee The rights of the Amert- 

nder the law. 4 
= itizen—so they likewise thought—were 
_— rights which we call unalienable pre- 
aie because man is not endowed with them 
oe other men, but by Him who ts the au- 
nae both of the individual man and of 

iety. 
a was th doctrine of the American 
Revolution. It was a conservative doctrine. 
But what it sought to conserve was an idea 
that is forever revolutionary. The idea that 
man can govern himself, under law. The 
Founding Fathers themselves were quite 
aware of the revolutionary character of this 
idea. Liberty and self-government, George 
Washington said, are “finally staked on the 
nent entrusted to the American peo- 
ple.” That “erand scheme and design in 
providence,” John Adams called it. Lincoln 
who in his own day called our form of gov- 
ernment “the last best hope” of mankind, 
called the revolution “the germ which has 
vegetated and still is to grow and expand 
into the universal liberty of mankind.” Said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The office of America 
is to liberate.” Of the startling and bene- 
ficient results in human affairs that the doc- 
trine of the revolution could effect, every 
American President has been convinced. 
Every year of our history has committed us 
to the office, as Emerson Called it, of libera- 
tion achieved by the spreading of our revolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

If this be true, then we must not shrink 
when we are told that our future task, our 
great historic task, is to continue the Amer- 
ican Revolution, both by perfecting here in 
America and also by helping other peoples 
to establish the universal principles of lib- 
erty in their own homelands. For our con- 
cept is universal—and applies to all man- 
kind. 

In this task, all mankind is our poten- 
tial ally. The desire for liberty is the eter- 
nal ferment in the affairs of men. The need 
for order is the eterna] inner form that keeps 
this ferment from wasting itself in political 
turbulences that lead to bloody civil and 
international strife. 

Throughout the world today the human 
desire for freedom from ancient tyrannies, 
exploitations, injustices, and inequalities, is 
agitating peoples everywhere—especially co- 
lonial peoples, To help lead these peoples 
into the path toward true freedom, where- 
ever our leadership can be made effective 
by example, by aid, by wise diplomacy, is 
today the supreme challenge to our state- 
craft. 

The newly tyrannical colonialism that fol- 
lows in the wake of tyrannical Soviet im- 
perlalism now threatens to engulf all of 
Asia as it has already engulfed great por- 
tions of Europe. It threatens to imprison 
behind the Iron Curtain more millions of 
people whose first hopes of liberty were 
stirred long ago by the world encircling 
echoes of the voices that once reverberated 
iu the rafters of Faneuil Hall. For they 
have seen, over the decades, these princi- 
pies attract here men from many lands in 
Search of freedom. They have seen these 
principles create here the happiest, strong- 
est, richest, most productive Nation that 
Civilzation has ever known. 
oday, however, the principles have grown 
blurred in the minds of many—even un- 
happily of many Americans. The beneficent 
effects, the material effects, prosperity, pro- 
ductivity, economic progress, are now pas- 
Slonately coveted by those who have too 
me been denied them ty old tyrannies. 
: ommunism has falsely promised the world’s 
inalcontents and dispossessed to achieve the 
hew effects rapidly, without the old prin- 
ciples. The falseness of the Communist 
Promise is now widely evident, but the power 
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which communism gained by false promises 
is still a brutal fact in our world. 

So today, in 1955, with the United States 
at the very apex of its power, the great 
Grama of the American Revolution versus 
the Russian Revolution, the drama of free- 
dom and order under God versus slavery 
and final chaos under the Kremlin, is in- 
exorably moving to a climax. 

Yes, ours is a rich and prosperous and 
happy land. Nevertheless, one dark and 
terrible thought tortures every mind and 
constricts every heart. Can the United 


“States continue the revolution it began? 


Can we strongly and respectfully press our 
universal concept of liberty under law upon 
the world? Can we even safeguard our 
Revolutionary heritage within cur own 
boundaries? Can we do all this—short of 
war? 

We know what that war would be like. 
Atomic weapons would make vast cities, 
such as this fair city of Boston, radio-active 
cemeteries. If, for want of vigilance, pre- 
paredness, or adequate military intelligence 
reports, we failed to apprise ourselves in 
advance of attack, an atomic Pearl Harbor 
launched by Russia could in a few short 
hours disrupt our organized national life. 
Twenty minutes after such an attack, Amer- 
ica would never again in cour lifetime be 
as strong as it had been 20 minutes before. 
Unbearable and unbelievable though the 
very thought may be, we must face the 
possibility that such an onslaught might 
bring to an end our privileged prosperity, 
and leave us living, or at best surviving 
amidst the ruins—the ruins not only of 
our cities, but of the dreams for a free 
world that we have cherished for two cen- 
turies. 

Still more unbearable for the Christian 
conscience to contemplate is the idea that 
we ourselves should ever launch such a war. 
No; we will not, must not accept the idea 
that war is inevitable, or that only war can 
resolve this gigantic struggle between the 
freedom of men living under God in faith, 
and the order of men existing under tyrants 
in fear. . 

What then? The temptation is great to 
avoid war by withdrawal from the struggle, 
by retirement into isolation, by appeasing. 
But we have resisted, and will resist that 
temptation. We know that America was 
not made by cowards. We know that free- 
dom is more precious than security. We 
know we will cease to be Americans if we 
cease trying to fulfill our historic destiny 
which is to lead the world towards those 
ideals of Liberty so often propounded here 
in Faneuil Hall. And this being s0, we 
know we have no choice but to make those 
efforts—with all their consequent sacrifices 
which alone have a chance to win victory 
with peace. 

Our first duty is the duty imposed on us 
by George Washington: eternal vigilance in 
the conduct of our military affairs. This 
means the willingness of every able-bodied 
man to serve his country when called, and 
of every citizen to pay for what is needed 
to keep us strong on land, on water, and 
in the skies. Our second duty is to sup- 
port, in unity a bold and yet cautious for- 
eign policy, activated by a generous and yet 
prudent diplomacy. And this means our 
willingness to be helpful and patient with 
our allies. Looking back, as we are today, 
for guidance from the great figures of our 
past, we can get it from Samuel Adams 
whose statute stands in the square before 
this hall. Said Samuel Adams, when the 
question of the conquest of little nations by 
great ones was raised in his day, “Let Con- 
gress study what measures may be taken 
in common with the European nations, 
that national differences may be settled and 
determined without the necessity of war, in 
which the world has too long been deluged 
to the disgrace of human reason and gov- 
ernment.” 
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If our peace diplomacy is to succeed, such 
measures—cold war measures as we have 
come to call them—of mutual aid and as- 
sistance to our allies and to those seeking to 
maintain their independence from Russia, 
must be vigorously and generously pursued. 

Here, speaking as a diplomat—a member 
of America’s Foreign Service—I shall permit 
myself two reflections. 

First, I believe that no foreign policy can 
ever be stronger than the Foreign Service 
charged with putiing it into effect. If the 
American people want a good Foreign Serv- 
ice, made up of the highest type of dedicated 
men and women, they must cease being un- 
generous and unduly critical toward their 
Foreign Service. They must begin to treat 
it with at least the affection and respect 
and generosity they show to other branches 
of their Government. 

Second, speaking specifically as your Am- 
bassador to Italy, in asking for patience and 
generosity with our allies, I make a special 
plea for the young Italian republic. Born 
only a decade ago, today it is still meeting 
enormous difficulties. There are the prob- 
lems created by its own lack of natural re- 
sources, by its understandable want of expe- 
rience with parliamentary democracy and a 
consequent factionalism, above all by the 
existence of millions of Italians who vote for 
the Communists. We must remember that 
these misguided millions are the very ex- 
amples of thase whose right desires for a 
better and fuller life, have been wrongly 
channeled by the false prophets of the new 
Soviet order. These Italians want the wrong 
thing—for their own worldly as well as spirit- 
ual salvation when they want communism. 
But may God bless them, and help to guide 
them still, they want it for the right reason— 
they want to be free of the old economic 
tyrannies_that denied them equality of op- 
portunity with others in their society. 

America, which has been built and 
strengthened my immigrants from many 
lands, knows what fine citizens most Italians 
make when they come to our land, and to our 
free cities like Boston. Many more will be 
coming to our shores in the next year. Let 
me say in passing that, all news stories to the 
contrary, I think I can assure you that as 
regards Italy at least, the President’s Refugee 
Relief Act will fulfill its provisions. By De- 
cember 1956, we shall have issued to Italians 
every one of the visas permitted to us under 
the law. 

The shining fact is that postwar Italy is 
emerging as a vibrant and dynamic nation. 
In spite of all its internal difficulties, it moves 
steadily forward to a sound recovery. And 
it continues firm in the framework of the 
great Western alliance. Above all, it has 
stayed true to its Christian heritage. If we 
ourselves do not fail Italy, Italy will not fail 
us, or the West. 

I shall conclude with one inspiriting 
thought. This time of supreme strain is an 
opportunity for new greatness. We have a 
rare heritage. We have unlimited spiritual 
resources on which to draw. Today, on our 
national birthday, we-make newly vital con- 
tact with the treasures in our American 
tradition. Strengthened by a fresh sense of 
the inner meaning of our revolutionary past, 
we face the future with confidence. Our 
spirit and our resolution today are not other 
than those expressed by George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, and echoed anew by 
President Eisenhower when he said at Evans- 
ton, “Now is a time when great things must 
again be dared in faith. Let us dare again to 
dedicate our generation to the fafrest dream 
mankind has ever known—the dream that 
moved us to found a Nation under God in 
freedom.” 

This dream ifs still fair. But today it is 
broader. We do not cherish it for ourselves 
alone. We wish it realized in the wider world 
of a just and peaceful international commu- 
nity. Unto the task of this new realization 
let us pledge, as did our forbears, “Our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
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The Army Must Learn To Fight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial appearing 
in the Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd., Washington, D. C., a newsletter, 
dated June 28, 1955, regarding the state 
of the United States Army: 

THe ARMY Must LEARN TO FIGHT 


The former Secretary of the Army, Robert 
Stevens, has returned to his textile business, 
and draws attention to the state of the 
United States Army, an important matter 
in this kind of a world. Mr. Stevens did a 
good job for the Army, as good a job as 
could be expected in view of the saa state 
into which the Army has fallen. 

The Army has taken the back seat in pub- 
lic regard among the services, largely be- 
cause of the tight-lipped, self-effacing peo- 
ple that have been running it. Not so, the 
exception, Douglas MacArthur, when he was 
in charge. But inevitably the Chiefs of 
Staff and the real brass of the Army carry 
the stoical service traditions of West Point 
through the years of their duties, never 
being aggressive so far as their civilian 
bosses are concerned, always silent when 
politicians are slashing budgets, never saucy 
to newspapermen, never asking for more 
than the necessities. 

The result has been that this country has 
never been prepared for war. The further 
result is that every young man in the coun- 
try has been taught to regard the Army as 
second-class service. 

In public regard, the Air Force comes 
first, the Navy with its elite corps of Marines 
second, and the Army a tail-dragging third. 

It is getting so that Army officers rarely 
wear their uniforms off duty, and the en- 
listed men wouldn’t wear them at all if they 
weren't required to. The menial tasks of 
housekeeping throughout the world are par- 
celled out to the Army. 

When a cut in funds is required, the Army 
always is first in line to get it. After the 
wars, the battle-stained colors of the regi- 
ments are put away, remembered only by 
the inarticulate heroes of a hundred actions 
and their companions in Valhalla. 

The military service as represented by the 
Army is an honored and glorious profes- 
sion. t is valued in every nation in the 
world but the United States. For the glory 
of the Army the guardsmen are stationed at 
Buckingham Palace. Millions of French- 
men thrill to the Sambre-et-Meuse. The 
Germans still keep sacrosanct the memory 
of those standards the Russians dragged 
along the streets in Red Square. 

But here, in a country whose liberties 
have rested upon the Army from the Con- 
cord Bridge to the Yalu, we have a shoddy, 
sloppy regard for our benefactors. 

The reason that Congress treats the Army 
with such little regard is that the Army 
never fights for itself on Capitol Hill. The 
engineers, it is true, get good treatment, but 
that is because they are charged with the 
rivers and harbors work which is so vital to 
many Congressmen. 

The infantry, flower of the Army and the 
Queen of Battles, gets the dirty end of the 
stick in United States peace, no matter how 
superb and heroic in United States wars. 

The way young men jump into the uni- 
forms of the more glamorous services in 
order to avoid being drafted into the Army 
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fis a national scandal, and a reflection upon 
the way patriotism is cultivated in this 
country. 

The tragedy of the Army is that it has 
never learned the simple fact that it has to 
fight for itself in order to better fight for 
America, 





Resolutions Adopted by 35th Annual 
Encampment, Department of Kansas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the following resolutions which were 
among those adopted by the 35th annual 
encampment of the Department of Kan- 
sas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States in Wichita, Kans., on June 
3, 4, and 5, 1955. 

These resolutions do not necessarily 
express my views, but I feel it is of im- 
portance that the resolutions which I 
now present should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress: 

EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Whereas thousands of war veterans are 
returning to civilian life from the Armed 
Forces monthly; and 

Whereas many of these veterans are young, 
and had no gainful occupation prior to their 
entrance into the Armed Forces, and will re- 
quire the counseling and employment help 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service to ob- 
tain suitable employment: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the 35th annual encamp- 
ment of the Department of Kansas, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, in 
Wichita, Kans., June 3, 4, 5, 1955, urge the 
Congress to appropriate adequate funds to 
enable the Veterans’ Employment Service to 
fully assist veterans in their employment 
problems; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the national officers of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress from Kansas. 





VETERANS REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Whereas reemployment in his preservice 
job is the most important step in a veteran's 
adjustment to civilian life; and 

Whereas the Congress meant to provide 
such protection in the reemployment pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act; and 

Whereas The United States Supreme Court 
has just reaffirmed (Diehl v. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad) that such veterans’ rights are 
governed by the reemployment statutes rath- 
er than by the Union contract; and 

Whereas the Kansas City regional office 
of the bureau of veterans’ reemployment 
rights, with just one field representative is 
responsible for the program in four States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri (with 
the other Regional offices similarly under- 
staffed), we are concerned, for the under- 
staffing of these offices causes considerable 
delay for those veterans who meet with diffi- 
culty in returning to their preservice job, in 
their readjustment to civilian life: There- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the Department Of Kans 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled at Wie! 
ita, Kans., June 3, 4, and 5, 1955, in its 35th 
annual encampment, urge upon the Congres 
that the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploymen 
Rights, United States Department of cae 
be strengthened, by making sufficient tung 
available so the field representatives of the 
agency can be readily available to a)| veter. 
ans requiring reemployment rights assist. 
ance; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
made available to the Kansas Congressmen 
and Senators as well as to the national of. 
ficers of the VFW. : 





FOR THE SAFETY OF THE UNITED STATES op 
AMERICA 


Be it resolved by the Department of Kon. 
sas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That for the safety of the United 
States of America and the welfare of tie 
people, we advocate: 

(a) Building and maintaining the most 
powerful offensive and defensive Air Force 
in the world, together With an adequate 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 

(b) Adoption of a system of universal 
military training; 

(c) Development of an effective civil-de. 
fense program; 

(ad) Conservation of our natural resources: 

(e) Development of a strong merchant 
marine; 

(f) Enforcement of immigration laws: 

(g) Courageous and sustained action on al! 
fronts against communism; 

(h) Continued support of the United Na- 
tions as an association of sovereign nations 
but opposing any and all efforts to convert it 
into some form of world government or At- 
lantic union; and 

(i) Opposition to admission of Red China 
to United Nations. 





HOME AND FARMHOUSE LOAN PROGRAM 


Be it resolved by the Department of Kan- 
sas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we— 

(a) Favor continuation of the direct home- 
loan program with increased appropriations 
to insure the availability of mortgage credit 
in rural areas; 

(b) Favor authorization of loans for farm 
housing to be guaranteed or insured under 
the same terms and conditions as apply 
residential housing; 


(c) Oppose any increase in the present 4%; 
percent interest rate on GI home loans and 
urge a return to the 4 percent rate as soon as 
the fiscal policy of the Federal Government 
and the availability of mortgage money !n- 
sure adequate financing at the reduced rate, 
and 

(d) Oppose any transfer of functions of 
the VA home-loan program to the FHA or 
any other Federal agency, either by legisla- 
tion or administrative action. 





The Reserve Forces Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
those Members of the House in deplor- 
ing the voice vote on H. R. 7000, the Re- 
serve forces bill, on Friday, July 1. 

If finally enacted into law, the lives 
of all young men will be changed, te 
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American life will be vastly dif- 
and universal military training 


way of 
erent 
vil become @ reality. 


The public certainly is entitled to have 
access to & recorded vote on a measure 
of such far-reaching importance. 





An Interesting Survey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I am pleased to include a report 
on the Bill of Rights survey conducted 
by the American government class of 
John Rogers High School in Spokane, 


Wash. : ‘ . 
I feel that it is a most interesting re- 

port: 

THe Rocers HicH SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CLASS 
SuRVEY ON THE BILL OF RIGHTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


(Conducted by students in the 2d and 5th 
period American Government classes during 
the first 3 weeks of April 1955. Student 
general chairman, Susan Weston; instructor, 
E. T. Becher; committee: Jackie Amsdem, 
Herb Bradshaw, Marilyn Carlson, Frances 
Cline, Virginia Dever, Dick Haag, Barbara 
James Joirman, Judy Mayberry, 
Stanley Paul, Virginia Roberts, and Cora 
May Sanger.) 

The idea for the survey grew out of a 
study of the Constitution of the United 
States and a questioning of the students as 
to just what they knew about their rights 
under the Constitution. Finding them- 
elves low on facts, a general curiosity arose 
as to what other people knew about it. This 
was later limited to just the Bill of Rights 
which is located in the first 10 amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. 

In general, the following were the reasons 
or objectives for making the survey: 

1. To give the students themselves more 
knowledge. 
2.To educate the people in the com- 
munity and make them more aware of their 
thts in the Constitution. 

3. To learn how effective teaching methods 
have be n 


ris 


4. To learn which rights seemed most im- 
portant to the public in varying degrees. 

». To give students the opportunity to 
meet the public. 

In the process of making up the questions, 


1¢é students were compelled to become more 
millar with the entire list of their consti- 
ial rights. They were also faced with 
in English composition. These 
soverning students, through group ef- 
faced and conquered the problem of 
ne<ing the survey sheets clear and concise. 
Making a complete list required much 
‘hought and time and had to be redone 


hany times, 
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hn American Government classes worked 
’ Compose and revise the questions to be 
asked The age, educational, and occupa- 
lal groupings then were made. The age 
- upings were two: over and under 21. The 
““cellonal groupings were made as to grad- 
“ates of grade school, high school, and col- 
sege There were eight general occupa- 
onal groups into which people were classi- 
“ec. (1) Housewives, (2) students, (3) lab- 
(4) executives, (5) professional people, 


( 
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(6) white-collar workers, (7) servicemen, 
and (8) unemployed persons. 

After the survey sheets were completed, 
students participating were schooled in the 
proper method of conducting these inter- 
views. They practiced on students from 
other classes to get ‘‘on the spot” interviews 
from people who knew nothing about this 
project. Introducing themselves and identi- 
fying the survey was practiced in class until 
the students felt themselves ready to tackle 
the project on the outside. Six hundred 
survey sheets were distributed. Two hun- 
dred fifty-eight were completed and re- 
turned. 

Conclusions or evaluations of the survey: 

1. Amount of education was most impor- 
tant factor in knowing rights. 

2. Most people take the Bill of Rights for 
granted. 

3. Students enjoyed working with people 
outside of school. 

4. Most people interviewed were greatly 
interested. 

5. Of those interviewed, 93 percent defi- 
nitely believed that Americans have more 
freedom than people of other countries. 

6. Freedom of speech was named most 
often. 

7. The controversial fifth amendment was 
rated comparatively not important by those 
interviewed. 

An important result of this survey showed 
that education makes the most difference in 
the degree of awareness of the Bill of Rights. 
The students found that executives and pro- 
fessional people made the highest scores 
when asked to name the number of freedoms 
that are guaranteed them. Consistently, 
the more schooling the person had completed, 
the more he knew about the Government, 
the Constitution, and specifically, the Bill 
of Rights. The executives rated highest with 
11 and the professional people rated second 
with 8.3. The norm was 4.7. 

The students of these two Government 
classes found that most people take the Bill 
of Rights for granted. Only 1 in every 4 
actually knew where the freedom they enjoy 
every day were listed, namely in the first 10 
amendments. Most had only a vague idea 
of what they were and could not give many 
concrete examples of these freedoms. 

Some of the answers to the question 
“Where in the Constitution is the Bill of 
Rights located?” were: “In the appendix,” 
“after the preamble,” “in the Declaration of 
Independence,” “end of the third paragraph,” 
“back of Constitution,” and “the middle.” 

The students also found, when conduct- 
ing these interviews, that the people were 
greatly interested in the project. All were 
helpful in giving information and many 
asked for duplicate survey sheets in order to 
study the rights later. 

The survey showed that 93 percent of the 
people interviewed definitely believe that 
Americans have more freedom than people 
of other countries. Two percent of the people 
interviewed stated “no” to this question, an- 
other 2 percent were undecided, and 3 per- 
cent had no comment to this question. The 
answer most often given as a reason for 
Americans having greater freedom was the 
right to vote for the people they want in 
office, which is not in the Bill of Rights. 

Freedom of speech was unquestionably 
mentioned most with freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press running second and 
third respectively. The right named fourth 
most often was the right to a jury trial, and 
fifth was the right not to be tried twice for 
the same crime. A public trial, a speedy 
trial, and a counsel for defense ranked 6th, 
7th, and 8th while the controversial fifth 
amendment of not being forced to be a wit- 
ness against one self, came in a poor 9th. 
This was surprising to many of the students 
who worked on the survey. In the light of 
the recent senatorial investigations they ex- 
pected this one right to do better than ninth 
in importance, 
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The person to enumerate the most rights 
in the entire survey was a senior boy at Rog- 
ers (none of those interviewed were in the 
government classes) with 17 out of 26. Two 
of the professional people interviewed could 
list 16. 

One Marine, recently back from Korea, 
when interviewed said: 

“Certainly, Americans have more freedom. 
The people who don’t believe that should see 
what is going on in Korea. Here the secret 
police are for, not against, the people. We're 
glad we have the FBI. Over there you're 
never sure just where you stand. 

“I never realized how glad I was to be an 
American until I could see the difference in 
the two countries. The ability of a person 
to move around and get a job when and 
where he wants to is the greatest freedom a 
person could have.” 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


Question 1: Do you think Americans have 
greater freedom than people of other coun- 
tries: 

1. Housewives (53 participating): 1 no 
comment, 1 undecided, 51 yes. 

2. Students (82 participating): 3 no, 2 no 
comment, 1 undecided, 76 yes. 

3. Laborers (47 participating): 3 no com- 
ment, 2 undecided, 42 yes. 

4. Executives (2 participating): 2 yes. 

5. Professional people (24 participating) ; 
1 no, 23 yes. 

6. White-collar workers (37 participating) ; 
1 no, 2 undecided, 34 yes. 

7. Servicemen (3 participating): 3 yes. 

8. Unemployed persons (9 participating) : 
1 no, 8 yes. 

Question 3: How many of the rights guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights can you name? 

Rights guaranteed by the Constitution: 
(1) religion; (2) speech; (3) press; (4) peti- 
tion government; (5) cannot be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; (6) no housing soldiers without con- 
sent; (7) search warrant required or pro- 
tection against unreasonable searches and 
seizures; (8) speedy trial; (9) jury made up 
of peers or equals; (10) cannot be tried twice 
for same offense; (11) cannot be made to be a 
witness against yourself; (12) private prop- 
erty cannot be taken away without just com- 
pensation (eminent domain); (13) must be 
tried in locality where crime was committed; 
(14) council for defense; (15) jury trial; (16) 
no excessive bail; (17) subpena witnesses; 
(18) public trial; (19) no cruel and unusual 
punishment; (20) grand jury indictment; 
(21) confronted with the witnesses; (22) 
jury in civil cases; (23) no excessive fines; 
(24) habeas corpus (release if no hearing); 
(25) ex post facto (cannot be punished for 
an act when it was innocent when com- 
mitted); (26) peacefully assemble. 

Number of rights mentioned (normal, 4.7) : 
(1) Housewives, 3.9; (2) students, 4.7; (3) 
laborers, 4.3; (4) executives, 11; (5) profes- 
sional people, 8.3; (6) white-collar workers, 
4.2; (7) servicemen, 6; (8) unemployed per- 
sons, 4. 





Well Done, Mrs. Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Bedford Standard: 

WELL DONE, Mrs. ROGERS 

One of the Nation’s most distinguished 

legislators and a distaff pioneer in Con- 
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gress, Mrs. Eorrh Nourse Rocers has passed 
a notable milestone—completion of 3 dec- 
ades of service in the United States House 
of Representatives. 

It was 30 years ago yesterday that Mrs. 
Rocers of Lowell was elected Congresswoman 
from the Fifth Massachusetts District to 
fill a vacancy created by the death of her 
husband, John Jacob Rogers, who had rep- 
resented the district in Congress 13 years. 
She was the sixth woman to serve in Con- 
gress and the first from New England. 

A Republican, Mrs. RoGers has won well- 
deserved admiration from Congressmen of 
both parties as a competent lawmaker with 
an exceptionally keen understanding of na- 
tional and world issues. As a member and 
former chairman of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, she is recognized as an au- 
thority on veterans’ activities. She went 
overseas with the American Red Cross in 
World War I to help care for disabled veter- 
ans and later served as personal representa- 
tive of three Presidents (Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover) in Government hospitals caring 
for disabled veterans. 

Mrs. Rocers is the senior woman Member 
of Congress in length of service, and her 3 
decades in the House are topped by only 8 
of her 434 colleagues. Massachusetts now 
has the distinction of having two 30-year 
Representatives in the House, Mrs. RocGErs 
and GOP Floor Leader Martin of North At- 
tleboro. 

Among the many tributes to Mrs. Rocrrs 
were these especially appropriate words by 
Representative McCormack of Boston, Demo- 
cratic floor leader and Massachusetts’ senior 
Democrat in Congress. He lauded Mrs. Roc- 
ERS as “a great humanitarian, a great Ameri- 
can, and an outstanding legislator.” 

Representative RocGrers has served her dis- 
trict, State and country well. Americans 
everywhere, regardless of section or party, 
will join in saying: “Congratulations, well 
done.” 








An Ohioan Grows in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as my Ohio 
colleagues know, the Clevelander, official 
publication of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, is carrying a series of inter- 
esting articles on prominent Cleveland 
people in Washington. These articles 
are written by the nationally known 
business writer, Larston D. Farrar, with 
whom I have been acquainted for many 
years. The most recent article was about 
our colleague on the other side of the 
Hill, Senator JoHN W. Bricker. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
carried in full in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp so that others 
might have the pleasure of reading it. 

The article follows: 

AN OHIOAN GROWS IN WASHINGTON 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 


JOHN W. BrRICKER, Republican, of Ohio, now 
beginning the third year of his second term 
as United States Senator from Ohio, is the 
State’s senior legislative official in the na- 
tional halls of the people. He also is a very 
distinguished native son of Ohio, for his 
mame increasingly is becoming known to 
men in every profession and on every con- 
tinent and he steadily has grown in wisdom 
and in national favor in recent years. 
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Senator BrRIcKeEr is not a Clevelander by 
birth. He has never lived in Cleveland, in 
the sense of maintaining a residence there. 
But he is well-known to thousands of Cleve- 
landers personally and he regularly has in- 
creased the pluralities among Cleveland area 
voters in the various political races in which 
he has competed through the decades. 

For instance, when he first was elected 
Governor of Ohio in 1938, leading the Repub- 
lican ticket to victory, he lost out in Cleve- 
land itself, and in Akron, Youngstown, and 
other industrial centers. But his vote was 
heavier in 1940 and in 1942 and by the time 
he ran for the Senate in 1946, he was carry- 
ing Cleveland and surrounding areas by sub- 
stantial majorities. 

“I’m from Madison County—a farm near 
Mount Sterling, Ohio,” he tells interviewers 
laconically. “But I’ve been in Cleveland 80 
many times it is as familiar to me as the 
Main Street of Mount Sterling. I’ve attended 
the annual Nisi Prius show, given by the 
members of the Cleveland bar, for years, 
and I have spoken at the City Club there on 
the Saturday before elections for so long 
I have got to thinking it is part of the quali- 
fications necessary to run for public office.” 


PROUD OF CLEVELAND 


The Senator says that he has observed the 
unparalleled industrial growth of Cleveland 
for decades with great pride. 

“But even more than its bustling growth,” 
he says, “Cleveland is associated in my 
mind—and in the mind of all who knew it— 
with civic pride. There is more civic en- 
thusiasm in Cleveland in the professions, 
among the industrialists, and among labor 
and other groups than in almost any large 
city with which I am familiar. The people of 
Cleveland work together for their own civic 
good. That is something of which they all 
can be proud, individually and collectively.” 

Senator Bricker’s name—in the head- 
lines—most often these days is connected 
with his famous Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution, which would amend the Con- 
stitution so as to make inoperative any trea- 
ty, or executive agreement with other nations, 
that contravenes United States law. This 
controversial amendment almost was passed 
by the Senate during the Republican 83d 
Congress, and it has been the subject of 
widely publicized hearings in this Congress. 
It does not seem likely to pass this year, but 
most observers in Washington would agree 
that it yet will be taken up by the Senate 
and sooner or later may go to the people of 
the various States for ratification. 

“When he was an athletic director at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, in World War I, for the 329th 
Infantry, one of the boys of foreign extrac- 
tion called him ‘Johnny de Brick,’” one of 
his friends recalled recently. “Senator 
BrRICKER really is a brick. Many have said 
that he is like a stonewall—standing for all 
the verities and proving again, in his life, 
the value of straight thinking and straight 
shooting with the American people in a time 
of widespread political confusion. He par- 
ticularly is a ‘brick’ toward Ohio, which is 
never far from his thoughts.” 


A STUBBORN MAN 


The Senator always has been a stubborn 
man—stubborn on the side of what he be- 
lieves to be political righteousness. Years 
ago, as a member of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, he stubbornly refused to go 
along with the majority in setting a higher 
rate for gas in Columbus, the capital city. 
The Ohio State Supreme Court upheld him. 

Merely because some stand might prove 
popular temporarily—or unpopular—never 
has influenced him in standing for what he 
believes is right. He voted against the 
censure of Senator JosePpH R. McCarTuy, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin, in spite of intense 
pressure from the executive branch, because 
he was familiar with the precedents of the 
Senate and believed that Senator McCartTuy 
had acted within these precedents. He also 
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continued to work for passage of the 
Bricker amendment, relating to treaty 
in spite of the unremitting opposition of th 
White House. When Joun Bricker sets his 
jaw, something besides him must give. Gen. 
erally, experience has shown, it is the people 
who change their minds—not Joun Bricxr, 
He is guided by principles which, in y. 
judgment, are unerring. © 

Senator Bricker’s regimen of Work {s 
heavy, whether the Republicans on Capito] 
Hill are in the majority or minority He 
gets to his office early, has won a reputa. 
tion for being at committee meetings on 
time and for staying through the hearings 
no matter how long-drawn-out they may 
be. He has cultivated his colleagues of both 
parties and has grown steadily in their est; 
mation during more than 8 years in which 
he has served in the Senate. 

Chairmen of various committees knoy, 
without being told, that if they are taking 
up any project that impinges upon Ohi in 
any way, Senator BrIcKeEr is liable to be in 
attendance, whether he is a member of the 
particular committee or not. He wona rep- 
utation for watching out for the interests 
of the people of Ohio in his 30's, and, now 
that he is in his 60’s, he is sticking to that 
task. 

The Senator maintains a pleasant and easy 
relationship with his fellow Ohian, Senator 
GEORGE BENDER, Republican, of Ohio, who 
was elected in 1954. 

“GEORGE and I have been friends since he 
served in the Ohio Legislature,” 
BRICKER recalls. “He has a wonderful lot of 
experience in the House of Representatives 
here and his election to the Senate by the 
people was a well-deserved promotion. We 
get along extremely well.” 


LIKES PEOPLE 


The truth is, Senator Bricker gets 
with many different people, from ail sections 
of the Nation, and from big cities and rural 
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areas. He has a natural liking for people 
and feels easy and comfortable in all kinds 
of company, particularly among those who, 


like himself, have an abiding interest in the 
welfare of the Nation and in legislation 
which affects the Nation. He has been de- 
bating since he was in high school and the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp files bear mute wit- 
ness to the manner in which he took to the 
instructions given him by various teachers. 

Senator Bricker has been “the 
master of the second wind” by who 
have followed his ascending political star 
The point out that when he tried to serve 
as a soldier in World War I, he was turned 
down because of a slow heart—his heart 
beats 55 times a minute instead of the more- 
normal 72 times. But he did not give up 
He even went to the extreme of appealing 
his pastor to help him become ord 
a Christian Church minister in orde! 
qualify for a chaplain commission 
he could go overseas with the 329th Infan- 
try, 82d Division. Even after he became an 
Army chaplain, he missed out on the Euro- 
pean service and, instead, served gallant 
among men at Camp Eustis, Va., during U 
worst siege of influenza in United states 
history. 

In 1928, when he ran for attorney general 
of Ohio on the Republican ticket, at 34, he 
came out second in a field of 6. N 
daunted, he served on the public utilities 
commission by appointment until he ran 
again for attorney general in 1932, when he 
won by a plurality of 10,008. In the same 
election, Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President as a Democrat by overwhelming 
vote and the Ohio Legislature went strong'y 
Democratic, as did the governorship and VII- 
tually every State office. Only 6 Repub- 
licans were sent to Congress out of the States 
24 that year. 

Again, when he ran against Gov. M 
Davey, in 1936, Mr. Bricker was defeated 
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put he ran again—on his second wind—in 
1938 and won handily. 

He tried for the Republican nomination 
for President in 1944. He lost, but was 
named to the second place on the ticket. 
There are many who believe that he will get 
his second wind in this respect, one of these 
days, and yet may be the Republican stand- 
ard bearer for President of the United States. 

As most everyone in Ohio knows already, 
JoHN BRICKER married Harriett Day, of Ur- 
pana, Ohio, in 1920, when he was just be- 
ginning his steady but unspectacular rise to 
political fame. They have one adopted son, 
Jack, in his twenties. 

Senator BrIcKER has been immersed in po- 
litical activities for some 30 years. Unless 
some unforeseen circumstances intervene, he 
is liable to be active—for Ohio and Cleve- 
land—for a good meny years yet. He is not 
just growing older in Washington. He is 
growing there in every good way. Cleve- 
landers have every right to be proud of him, 
even those who did not agree with every 
facet of his thinking about national and 
international problems, 





What the Wheat Vote Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“What the Wheat Vote Means,” as it 
appeared in the Enid Morning News, 
Monday, June 27, 1955: 

WHAT THE WHEAT VOTE MEANS 


With an estimated 77.5 percent of the vot- 
ing wheat growers of the United States hav- 
ing voted Saturday for continuation of the 
Government control-support program, the 
wheat areas now are assured a support price 
for next year of around $1.81. 

Although there was much grumbling be- 
fore the balloting, obviously many farmers 
finally decided that support at 76 percent 
of parity under the program was better for 
them than either 50 percent of parity or the 
open market price, had the control plan been 
junked. With so much controversy over a 
proper farm program, the vote was a demo- 
cratic way of at least partially pleasing the 
greatest number. 

But Saturday’s balloting 
things unsolved in the wheat puzzle. The 
Problem of huge surpluses remains. The 
fact that we can easily grow each year, even 
under the present allotments, enough wheat 
to more than feed ourselves remains. Like- 
wise the fact that chances of marketing 
abroad huge surpluses, both present and 
‘a0se possible without an allotment pro- 
fram, are becoming slimmer each year. 
Wheat is being planted all over the globe 
how, in annually increasing acreage. 

Secretary Benson can take the vote as ap- 
Preciation of his courageous efforts to solve 
the wheat and other farm problems; as an 
expression of farmer confidence in his con- 
Unued efforts in this direction; and as an 
€xpression of belief in his promises to keep 
Working on a still better plan. 

Another problem of the surplus which is 
coming to light is the fact that much of the 
grain in storage is inferior wheat, mixed 
down to or below minimum grades permis- 
sible under the support program, It is be- 
lieved one of the chief causes of our loss of 
‘VFelgn markets is disinclination of buyers 
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to take our wheat, much of it said to be fit 
only for stock or poultry feed. Some positive 
plan for tighter check on such wheat, and 
for putting it into the feed markets where 
it belongs is still called for. 

One factor in the allotment vote thinking, 
too, may have been a growing acceptance 
among farmers along with others that with- 
in limits, surpluses may be considered as 
necessary stockpiles against the possibilities 
of war. 

But whatever the immediate results or sig- 
nificance of Saturday’s wheat vote, Congress 
must realize there still is a farm problem; 
that there still is room for study and action 
to bring the farmers up to 100 percent par- 
ticipation in the good things of our boom- 
ing national economy. That in effect would 
be the full parity about which there has long 
been so much political talk. 





Nevadans Oppose H. R. 7072 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Nevadans 
are particularly attentive to what tran- 
spires here in Congress, but I believe a 
new degree of interest has been reached 
since the introduction of H. R. 7072. 

Seldom in my congressional experience 
have I received such a great number of 
telegrams and letters on a single meas- 
ure. And never have I received an ex- 
pression from my constituents that is 
100 percent in agreement—in his case 
deeply, strongly, thoroughly, and irre- 
vocably opposed to H. R. 7072 in its pres- 
ent form. 

Nevada needs highways. But we do 
not want them at the expense of Nevada 
industry. 

The ill-considered tax provisions of 
H. R. 7072—developed apparently with- 
out benefit of public hearing, without 
consultation of this body’s officially des- 
ignated taxation committee—would ruin 
businesses and destroy jobs that are an 
integral part of our western economy. 

This applies not just to our trucking 
and heavy duty equipment operators, al- 
though increases on typical line-haul 
operations in my State should H. R. 7072 
become law would amount to approxi- 
mately $200 per truck yearly. 

Our local bus lines, upon which we de- 
pend for much of our internal transpor- 
tation in Nevada, are already in finan- 
cial difficulties, and I am advised H. R. 
7072 would mean ruination. 

Our small mining firms, operating al- 
ready under great obstacles, would be 
greatly burdened as the added taxes in 
H. R. 7072 would probably absorb pres- 
ent profits. 

Small contractors in Nevada fear these 
proposed tax increases because it may 
eliminate them, as only large concerns 
can stand the capital outlays which 
would be required for tires on dirt- 
moving and similar construction equip- 
ment. 

For the Recorp I want to bring to your 
attention some of the typical messages I 
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have received in the past few days from 
the extremely concerned people of Ne- 
vada—typical messages which plainly 
show the anger and the fear with which 
H. R. 7072 is justifiably regarded in my 
State. They follow: 
RENO, NEv., July 5, 1955. 
Representative CLirron YounG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tax increase in proposed H. R. 7072 will be 
reflected heavily on cost of transporting cat- 
tle. In operation such as ours no justifica- 
tion for saddling trucking industry such 
heavy share of cost of highway program. 

GARIBALDI LIVESTOCK 
TRANSPORTATION, 
Au REPETTI. 





RENO, NEv., July 5, 1955. 
Congressman CLIFF YouNG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We sincerely request that you vigorously 
oppose passage of H. R. 7072 as this increase 
tax structure is prohibitive. On behalf of 


the trucking industry throughout the 
United States. Thank you for your atten- 
tion. 


A. O. May, 
Secretary, Teamsters Union No. 533. 





Las VEGas, Nev., July 5, 1955. 
Representative CLirron YounG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Where will prices of hamburgers, milk, and 
other commodities go if motor transports 
have to double freight rates to realize fair 
profit. Conferences various groups consider 
H. R. 7072 immature thinking. Citizens’ 
pocketbooks unreasonably affected. 

DESERT DEVELOPMENT, INC., 
C. VAN PATTEN. 





Las Vecas, Nev., July 2, 1955. 
Representative CLIFTON YOUNG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Financing proposals contained in H. R. 
7072 are fantastic. Urge you to do all in 
your power to prevent this sort of legisla- 
tion. 
WELLS & STEWART. 





Las VEGAS, NEv., July 5, 1955. 
Representative CLIFron YOUNG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Fantastic tax program H. R. 7072 will be 
most damaging to trucking concerns, auto- 
motive and allied industries, even to ulti- 
mate consumer of products. Primary inter- 
state roads now, others later. Next 12 years 
use automotive, gasoline, diesel, and rubber 
tax now being collected. 
LEMBKE, CLOUGH & KING, INC. 





RENO, NeEv., July 1, 1955. 
Hon. CLIFTON YOUNG, 
Congressman for Nevada, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are in favor of the administration or 
Clay bill for a public highway system and 
feel that the Gore bill S. 1048, has many 
objectionable features as far as Nevada is 
concerned. Latest bill, H. R. 7072, has tax 
provisions which would be ruinous to min- 
ing industry, especially tax on diesel fuel and 
rubber. As bill is drawn, these taxes would 
apply whether or not vehicles are used on 
public roads. Rubber tax increases are as 
much as 1,000 percent on large size truck 
tires and 500 percent on tubes. Diesel fuel 
tax is increased 300 percent. Please do 
everything possible to defeat or greatly 
modify tax provisions of bill or mines in our 
State will suffer irreparable damage. 

GETCHELL MINE, INC. 
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Work of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the first 
part of testimony given by me on yester- 
day before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in connection with Senate bill 728. The 
first part of the testimony deals with the 
ceneral planning, as of this time, of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee re- 
garding the problem of delinquency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, aS follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR Estes KEFAUVER ON 
S. 728 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, I wish 
to thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before your committee and presenting certain 
pertinent facts and arguments as to why 
Senate bill 728, which was introduced by 
Senator HENNINGS, Senator LANGER, and me 


as members of the Senate Juvenile Delin- 

quency Subcommittee, should be passed. 
Before discussing the merits of the various 

provisions in said bill, it might be well to 


give you a brief background discussion as to 
the Juvenile delinquency problem in the 
United States which, we believe, makes leg- 
isiation such as this a necessity. 

The recent Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
Annual Report shows that 72 percent 
auto thefts in the United States are 
committee by persons under 22 years of age 
nd that 57 percent are committed by per- 






sons under 18 years of age. These are figures 

which should shock the citizens of the United 

States into a dynamic program to combat 

os le delinquency in the United States, 
OIs year, 


1,200,000 juveniles have been ap- 
prehended as juvenile delinquents. If this 
upsurge is not corrected, by 1960, 1,700,000 
s will get into trouble with the law. 
This Nation cannot afford such a rise in 
juvenile delinquency, 

rhe fight against juvenile delinquency 
must be a two-pronged fight. We must de- 
vote sufficient energy and resources not 
— to rehabilitate boys and girls after 
they get into trouble, but, most important, 
to prevent their getting into trouble in the 
first place. There are certain other factors 
should consider in the increase in 
number of Juveniles who get into trouble. 
This increase appears even more serious when 
; iS realized that there are at least three 
lvenile offenders brought to the attention 
of the poli ce for every child actually brought 
before the juvenile coprts. Nor is this the 
Whole problem. As Fillmore H. Sanford, then 
fxecutive secretary of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, pointed out to the sub- 
committee, “For every juvenile who actually 


Juveniles 
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engages in delinquent behavior—or who is 
caught in delinquent behavior—there are 
hundreds or thousands who may have delin- 
quent tendencies or who fail in subtle and 
socially harmless but still dreadfully crip- 
pling ways, to make a full and creative ad- 
justment to life.” 

Let us consider some other facts: 

1, There is an increase in the seriousness 
of the acts committed by boys and girls. 
During each successive year since 1948, for 
example, a larger number of persons under 
18 years of age have been involved in such 
offenses as burglaries, robberies, and auto- 
mobile thefts. 

2. Heretofore, juvenile delinquency has 
been thought of as a big-city problem and 
indeed it does manifest its most acute form 
in large metropolitan areas. It should be 
noted, however, that whereas juvenile delin= 
quency increased 29 percent in the Nation 
between 1948 and 1952, the number of juve- 
nile offenders appearing in courts serving 
populations of less than 100,000 increased 
41 percent. 

3. An increase in both the number of boys 
and girls committing offenses and in the 
severity of these offenses has been noted in 
every region of the United States. Although 
many individual communities seem excepted, 
communities reporting such increases range 
from rural and semirural to large urban 
centers. 

4. Neither are more particular forms of 
delinquent conduct peculiar to one type of 
community or any one geographical region. 
Juvenile drug addiction would seem to rep- 
resent the only exception to this rule, in that 
it is limited to communities where there 
is substantial traffic in illicit drugs. Gangs, 
commonly considered a big-city phenome- 
non, also appear in communities relatively 
small in size. While the pattern of juvenile 
delinquency varies from community to com- 
munity, these differences do not appear to be 
directly related to size, wealth, or other ob- 
vious differentials. 

5. Delinquency exists in all economic 
groups. Although physically deteriorated 
and socially disorganized neighborhoods, 
usually termed “slum areas,” contribute dis- 
proportionately to the delinquency caseloads 
of police and juvenile courts, economically 
well-to-do communities also produce many 
juvenile delinquents. As a matter of fact, 
certain forms of delinquent conduct appear 
more prevalent in the latter type of neigh- 
borhoods. 

It is also reasonable to believe, and it was 
so brought out in testimony, that in many 
instances delinquents from better neighbor- 
hoods are less likely to come to the attention 
of the police and courts. School authorities 
may be more inclined to permit parents of 
means to work out the problems of their 
children, for example, than parents with no 
financial ability and standing. The chil- 
dren of parents with available funds may be 
sent quietly to private psychiatrists or to 
boarding schools, and consequently, the 
transgressions of those children are not likely 
to be presented to the juvenile court. 

The subcommittee has received through 
testimony and in the form of studies, publi- 
cations, and correspondence, extensive infor- 
mation on the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
A complete analysis of these voluminous ma- 
terials is not yet available. The following 
presentation represents but a preliminary 
digest. 


Juvenile delinquency does not result from 
a single cause. Neither the illegal behavior 
of an individual nor the total problem of 
juvenile delinquency in society can be at- 
tributed to any one cause. One delinquent 
child has been strictly disciplined since birth. 
Another has been subjected to little or no 
parental control. Some delinquent boys and 
girls have suffered gross neglect. Others have 
been overprotected by their parents. Both 
delinquents and nondelinquent youngsters 
read comic books and watch crime programs 
on television. Delinquent behavior stems 
from a multitude of causal factors, and is 
always the product of many and closely in- 
terrelated influences or forces. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency are not 
unknown, although much remains to be 
learned about how they operate in relation to 
a particular individual. Neither is the causa- 
tion of delinquency so complex that an in- 
telligent attack upon the problem cannot be 
launched. 

No child is born delinquent, but he is sub- 
ject to a wide variety of influences and con- 
ditions which tend to either lessen or in- 
crease his chances of becoming delinquent. 
He is subjected, first of all, to the profound 
influence exerted by his parents and imme- 
diate family. The child of parents who pro- 
vide affectionate and consistent care, correct 
instruction and example, who can offer sup- 
port and protection and yet give sufficient 
freedom for growth and development, has 
little need or inclination to become seriously 
delinquent. He has found the world a friend- 
ly place. He has not built up abnormal hos- 
tilities. He has learned to trust others. He 
feels worthy of love and respect. He faces 
new situations with at least some security 
and confidence. A solid foundation has been 
laid down for the development of normal 
self-discipline and self-control. 

Not all children enjoy such family rela- 
tionships. Some homes are broken by deser- 
tion or death. Some parents, though physi- 
cally present, are, because of their own prob. 
lems—financial lack, health, or emotional 
handicaps—unable to give their children the 
type of care and rearing outlined above. To 
some degree, and many times to a severe 
degree, such children are deprived of the 
love, care, guidance, example, protection, or 
freedom which they need for normal develop- 
ment. To some degree, depending upon the 
nature and severity of the deprivation, the 
development of normal self-control suffers. 


But influences bearing upon a child’s de- 
velopment are not limited to those within 
the family, and many delinquent boys and 
girls do not come from homes marked by 
internal conflict and abnormal family rela- 
tionships. This seems particularly true of 
delinquents who grow up in deteriorated and 
blighted neighborhoods where many forms 
of crime and delinquency flourish. Such 
neighborhoods, it should be noted, are fre- 
quently occupied by minority groups which 
are denied the advantages and opportunities 
thought normal to American living. 

Through both acts of commission and 
omission, larger society may and does con- 
tribute to the development of delinquency. 
The child who is denied acceptance and op- 
portunity because of his race, religion, or 
nationality, for example, may learn to hate 
and rebel against the community, even 
though he has received affection and guid- 
ance at home. The child exposed to adult 
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examples of vice and crime, reared in neigh- 
borhoods whose most influential and opulent 
residents are racketeers, may grow up into a 
life of crime despite the devoted efforts of 
law-abiding parents. So may the perfectly 
normal urge for achievement, for new ex- 
periences, for adventure and excitement lead 
to delinquency in a community which fails 
to make provision for meeting these needs 
through adequate school, work, recreational, 
and leisure-time programs. 

The possible negative effects upon child 
behavior of certain other imponderable but 
pervasive influences should not be over- 
leoked. The materialism of our age, with its 
eraphasis upon getting ahead and financial 
success, subjects children to great strain and 
oftentimes frustration. Modern advertising, 
coupled with easy pay-as-you-go plans which 
tend to divert a disproportionate share of 
family income to keeping up with the neigh- 
bors may throw added strains upon family 
life. 

Through TV, radio, movies, and comics, 
children are fed a heavy diet of violence and 
crime. Although it is claimed that law and 
order eventually prevail in these presenta- 
tions, the life of the underworld is frequently 
glamorized in the process. Lawlessness and 
evil are overcome only by brute force. The 
witnesses have testified that the constant 
viewing of crime and horror in the various 
forms of mass media has a noticeable impact 
on youth and youth’s behavior patterns. 
That it has some influence is manifest in the 
play and garb of children. The old western 
tradition of checking your gun at the door is 
now literally carried on in the elementary 
classroom. The subcommittee has had 
called to its attention instances in which 
youngsters are required to leave their play 
“shooting irons’’ outside the classroom, in- 
dicating the effect of mass media western 
programs upon such children. 

6. Our investigations and hearings have 
shown that there are certain contributing 
factors to juvenile delinquency that needed 
special attention. For example, in some 
cities, excessive drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages by juveniles was tolerated. Some res- 
taurants and cocktail lounges permitted 
juveniles to drink without any attempt to 
check on the age of the persons involved. 
I need not elaborate on the impact that the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages has on youth, 
and it is a contributing factor toward the 
committing of delinquent acts. Testimony 
showed that one of the most sinister of all 
delinquency problems was that of narcotic 
addiction among children. An area where 
there is a concentration of population and 
one where there is easy accessibility to im- 
portation of narcotics, such as seaports and 
freas near the international borders, proves 
to be an area where the narcotic addiction 
among juveniles is most prevalent. 

7. Indecent, lewd, and pornographic ma- 
terial reaching the youth of our Nation has 
been emphatically emphasized in recent 
hearings before the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee. A nationwide business, esti- 
mated at $350 million, is thriving today 
because of the inadequacy of our laws and 
the administration of those laws to cope 
with the problem. Our subcommittee has 
had much evidence presented as to the effect 
» that such mass media as television programs, 
movies, radio, and horror and crime comics 
have on our youth and its relationship to 
the increase in Juvenile delinquency in this 
country. 

There is no doubt in my mind, nor could 
there be any doubt in the minds of the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, that juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased far out of proportion and that there 
must be undertaken effective means of com- 
bating it. I have heard people say that 
this is the job of the parent, of the school, 
of the immediate neighborhood. However, 
that is what may be known as a piecemeal 
approach to the problem. 
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A total community effort is the only an- 
swer to the crime problem. And there is 
not a single city today which is using all 
of its resources in combating crime and 
juvenile delinquency. Wherever one turns, 
the operation is a piecemeal one. 

It is time for the piecemeal effort to be 
put to a stop and for constructive, well- 
coordinated programs to be put into effect. 

It is interesting to note that not until 
1945 did New York State Legislature pass the 
first law creating the official State Youth 
Commission. Very few States in the Union 
have followed the example, and those few 
States are the larger and richer ones. Even 
so, they agree that the financial burden on 
them is great. It is the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government, for the protection of the 
youth of our Nation and the future of Amer- 
ica, to present a nationwide program to help 
all of the 48 States to provide a well-coordi- 
nated program to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. That is one of the principal objec- 
tives of S. 728. 

The importance of the objectives of S. 728 
is beyond question and I think that we can 
all agree on the importance of those objec- 
tives. The times demand that we take action 
to check the appalling nationwide upsurge 
in juvenile delinquency. There is a great 
unanimity cf opinion which prevails as to 
the kinds of activities that should be under- 
taken by the Federal Government to assist in 
the problem. 

To achieve the objectives which are, and 
should be, above controversy, we should ap- 
proach this legislation with a determination 
that we shall not permit any differences over 
petty details to prevail over our concern for 
the well-being of tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican children. 

I am not urging favorable action on this 
matter from pride of authorship of S. 728, 
but I do have deep feeling concern that the 
Congress act promptly to pass legislation 
which would achieve the objectives which are 
60 generally accepted. 

It is, I believe, highly significant to note 
that the legislative branch, acting through 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, and the executive branch pur- 
sued their investigations in their own way 
but they both arrived at the same destina- 
tion—recommending legislation to achieve 
the same objectives. I, therefore, call the 
attention of this subcommittee to the fact 
that you do not really have two separate pro- 
posals, but you do have two bills which seek 
to achieve essentially the same objectives. 
These two bills seek to achieve these objec- 
tives in the main through the same methods. 

There are some details of method on which 
S. 728 and S. 894 differ but basically those 
differences, as I am sure you will find, are 
both aimed at the achievement of the same 
goals. Certainly, we are vitally interested 
in the end goal of saving young people. 

Let us turn briefly to examination of the 
objectives that both pieces of proposed legis- 
lation would seek to achieve. Both bills 
would make funds available for three differ- 
ent but closely related purposes. I would 
like for you to look at these purposes in the 
light of problems found by the juvenile- 
delinquency subcommittee. Those are the 
problems that the legislation is designed to 
meet. 

First, grants for training: S. 728 has provi- 
sion for grants for training. S. 894 has pro- 
vision for grants for training. Although 
there are slight differences in the method for 
the granting of funds to the States, the com- 
mon objective of both bills is to get the 
money out to the States so that people can 
be trained to fight juvenile delinquency with 
the utilization of all available knowledge at 
their disposal. 

Why do both bills emphasize the im- 
portance of training personnel? Because the 
training of greater numbers of qualified per- 
sonnel to staff prevention and treatment 
agencies means it will be necessary to expand 
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certain training programs and to launch new 
ones. Schools of social work, law schools 
sociology and psychology departments all 
provide training which partially prepare 
people for work in the delinquency field, 4). 
most without exception, however, the trajy,. 
ing offered needs to be supplemented j, 
terms of content and, in some instances, jy 
methodology to qualify personnel for certain 
functions within the field. Many instity. 
tions and police departments attempt to pro. 
vide some on-the-job training and orienta. 
tion and although such training ;:; valuable 
it is no substitute for the intensive and 
comprehensive training of persons assipneg 
the crucial task of protecting and rehabjjj. 
tating children in trouble. Federal funqs 
are necessary to remove the bottleneck to im. 
proving the Nation's attack upon juvenije 
Gelinguency which has been imposed by the 
lack of trained and qualified personnel, 

Second, both bills provide for grants-in-aiq 
to the States to fight juvenile delinquency 
That provision is in keeping with the Juve. 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee’s findings 
aiter extensive hearings. 

It was found that while juvenile delip. 
quency has increased seriously and widely 
in every type of American community dur. 
ing the past 5 years, local efforts and pro. 
grams to combat the problem fal! far short 
of coping with it. Efforts in the local com. 
munities and States to enlarge existing pro- 
grams and develop new ones to combat juve- 
nile delingqency are seriously handicapped in 
several ways. There is ofttimes a lack of 
technical knowledge locally regarding what 
has and has not worked in other communi- 
ties. Rapid strides have been made in tech- 
nical knowledge which is not yet widely 
transmitted. Not only is the supply of quali- 
fied personnel] insufficient to staff even the 
existing services, but communities often lack 


the ready means necessary to produce the 
financial support needed to expand or launch 
programs. 


To break through this kind of stalemate, 
the Federal Government must launch a 
three-pronged attack. It must provide in- 
creased consultation or technical aid, it must 


give assistance in attracting and training 
personnel, and it must temporarily provide 
the “risk capital” needed for local organiza- 
tions and agencies to launch and demon- 


strate the value of new services and pro- 
grams. 

Again, I want to emphasize that this ob- 
jective is the same in both bills. The differ 
ences relate to the type of State organization 


required to administer the State plan. The 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee’s idea 
in 8. 728 was that the administration of the 
plan must be in a State agency as widely 
representative of as many professions as are 
necessarily involved in the fight against de- 


linquency. 

Under the provisions of S. 894, it was 
thought the coordination and the avoidance 
of duplication could be achieved through 4 
State advisory body. 

These are essentially difference: 
methodology. 

Third, it is the third objective of both 
bills to provide for risk capital. The funds 
to be granted under such a program (or 
demonstrations should be channeled |} 
States through State councils or commit- 
tees. These would be established by : 
governors or the legislators of the respective 
States for the purpose of cooperating 
such a program. The State councils shouia@ 
include, but not be limited to, representa- 
tives of State and local agencies p 
preventive and treatment services. The Ge- 
vice of a State council or committee i 
than an existing State agency is proposed 
here because a variety of types of agencies, 
organization, and disciplines would } 
pate in planning and carrying out th¢ 
gram. 

Although grants to a variety of State and 
local agencies might be approved by we 
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state council, all such grants, to be most 
effective, should be predicated upon a State 
ian developed by the council and should 
pe allocated according to needs and priori- 
ties stipulated in that plan. 

It is not contemplated that the Federal 
Government underwrite existing programs. 
Rather, funds made available to States for 
utilization as risk capital should be used 
solely to launch and temporarily support new 
services only. It is realized that any pro- 
gram which protects children from the rav- 
ages of neglect and rejection or from ex- 
sure to vice and lawlessness helps prevent 
juvenile delinquency. It is, therefore, these 
kinds of protective services which are basic 
and fundamental. It is proposed that the 
risk-capital grants for demonstrations be 
directed to the establishment of services to 
achieve such purposes. It is further recom- 
mended that the program itself be limited 
in duration to no more than 10 years, but 
that its value be reexamined at the end of 
§ years and @ report on the desirability of 
its extension be made to the Congress at 
that time. 

Again it is noted that both bills have the 
same objective. The difference lies in how 
the money is to be allocated to the States. 

There are two other points that I want 
to stress in this matter. Both deal with 
administration of the proposed program. 
Both bills provide for an advisory committee. 
8. 728 spells out in considerable details the 
organizations to be represented on the ad- 
visory council. 8S. 894 leaves it entirely 
within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Bducation, and Wel- 
fare. 

In the hearings and investigations held 
by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
it became very apparent that there is much 
waste and duplication in the Nation's ef- 
forts to combat juvenile delinquency because 
of a lack of coordination. 

An impressive array of national organiza- 
tions and agencies are concerned and more 
or less active in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. These include religious organiza- 
tions and agencies; youth-serving organiza- 
tions, such as Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., and 
citizens’ groups such as PTA, women’s clubs, 
consultative agencies which provide techni- 


cal consultation to States and local com- 
munities on one or more phases of delin- 
quency control, such as the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, the Child Wel- 


fare League of America, The American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, the Industrial Areas 
Project, the Family Service Association of 
America, and the Children’s Bureau of the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare; and the professional organizations with 
memberships consisting of persons whose 
profession is In some way related to the field 


such as the American Bar Association, the 
American Association of Social Workers, the 


National Council of Juvenile Delinquency 
Court Judges, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, and the National Associa- 
tion of Training Schools and Juvenile Agen- 
cies. Forward movement in filling gaps and 


In extending present services is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of joint planning 
among the agencies concerned. 

Where S. 728, in the printed copy as it 
appears before you, lists on page 3 a number 
Of specific organizations which shall be rep- 
resented by at least one Representative, S. 
894 leaves the question of selection of the 
advisory committee as to professional back- 
Found and affiliation entirely to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It has been suggested that this 
Provision of S, 728 be amended to spell out 
various professional backgrounds of the per- 
Sonnel to be represented on the advisory 
froup. Some believe that such a change 
Would assure a broader representation of 
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-_professional personnel with the wealth of 
experience essential to obtaining the great- 
est possible contribution from the advisory 
committee. 

Title I of S. 728 provides for the establish- 
ment in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare of an Office for Children 
and Youth, with the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau acting as head of that office. There 
is no similar provision in S. 894. 

The reason for such a change would be to 
place the Children’s Bureau on the same 
level as other offices within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Thus, 
the Office for Children and Youth would be 
in a more advantageous position in present- 
ing many of the problems dealing with youth 
than the Children’s Bureau within the 
Department. 

Much of what is proposed in this bill can 
be done by departmental order. There does 
not appear on the part of the present Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare any inclination to take 
such action. 

The benefit of this provision would be to 
bring about closer liaison between the Secre- 
tary and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and to give the Children’s Bureau the status 
it deserves as a single agency in our Govern- 
ment in the interests of our children in this 
great land of ours. 

It is a shame that the press had to report 
recently that within a year the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has not even spoken to the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. In the planning of 
programs to help children, how can a Secre- 
tary under such circumstances plan intelli- 
gently on programs which would benefit 
children? 

Title II of S. 728, as I have already men- 
tioned, provides for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. This advisory council, consisting of 
the Secretary, the Attorney General of the 
United States, or his designee, also includes 
20 members appointed by the Secretary. 

The purpose of the council is to review ap- 
plications for special projects submitted to 
the Secretary under title V of this act, and to 
recommend to the Secretary for grants under 
such title. The purpose in creating this 
council is to get the expert knowledge of 
the leaders in the many fields concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, education, and related 
areas, who will be in a position to give valu- 
able assistance to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in matters neces- 
sary to properly administer said act. 

Title III of S. 728 provides for grants to 
the States to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams. It provides a $3 million appropria- 
tion for the next fiscal year and for each of 
the following 6 years such sums as Con- 
gress may determine. The purpose of the 
appropriation is to provide to the States 
funds to strengthen and improve Statewide 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency. 
As pointed out earlier, very few States have 
State youth commissions established by law, 
hence there is the greater need for this 
bill. 

Most of the States, however, do have some 
agency which can qualify under said bill to 
carry out the purpose intended. 

Title IV of S. 728 provides for grants for 
the training of personnel employed, or pre- 
paring for employment, in programs for the 
control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, or for the development of courses 
for such training, including the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such fellowships 
and traineeships. 

One of the glowing needs in the field of 
delinquency is the need for trained per- 
sonnel in many categories in both the pre- 
ventive and correctional aspects of the de- 
linquency problem. There is much evidence 
in our investigations and hearings to bear 
out this point. 
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Title V of S. 728 provides for special proj- 
ects for the purpose of demonstrating im- 
proved techniques and practices for the con- 
trol and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The object of this provision is to encourage 
special projects which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the 
strengthening of programs for the control or 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Title VI of S. 728 provides for certain ac- 
tivities in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which would serve the 
purpose for which the bill was introduced. 
These include the following: 

To make such studies, investigations, dem- 
onstrations, and reports as will promote the 
strengthening of programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency; 

To cooperate with and render technical as- 
sistance to States in matters relating to pro- 
grams for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency; 

To disseminate information as to studies, 
investigations, demonstrations, and reports; 
and 

To provide short-term courses of training 
and instruction in technical matters relat- 
ing to the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, etc. 

It is respectfully submitted that S. 728 
will materially aid State and local programs 
for the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States. Our 
hearings are replete with testimony showing 
that in order for juvenile delinquency to 
be properly controlled and treated, it must 
be done so on a systematic, all-inclusive 
plan, with the coordinated efforts of all 
interested groups from a National, State, and 
local level. 

Gentlemen, in this matter we have a great 
responsibility. We must keep our eyes on 
the ball. The ball, in this contest, is the 
welfare of our children. 





Address by Paul Harvey Before the Na- 
tional Defense Meeting of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Paul Harvey before the 
national defense meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, on April 
19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY Pau. HARVEY DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE MEETING ON APRIL 
19, 1955 
Good evening, Americans. 

The late George Orwell wrote a series of 
essays, the best of which was called Shoot- 
ing an Elephant. Mr. Orwell described his 
experiences as a minor Official of the British 
colonial government in a small village in 
Burma. One afternoon a group of natives 
came rushing up to his thatched hut to an- 
nounce that an elephant had trampled its 
master to death. Mr. Orwell’s responsibility 
was plain: As emissary of the Queen he must 
be both judge and executioner, so he slung 
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a gun over his shoulder and started off track- 
ing this great beast. 

Mr. Orwell didn’t want to shoot the ele- 
phant in the first place. A sensitive man 
never likes to kill an animal; somehow it is 
always more difficult if it is a big animal. 

In the second place, economically speak- 
ing, it didn’t make sense. Alive, this great 
work beast was worth a hundred pounds; 
dead, its tusks would be worth less than 5 
pounds. 

George Orwell didn’t want to shoot the ele- 
phant, but as he walked along and the ex- 
cited natives strode along beside him, wait- 
ing for one show of weakness on the part of 
the white man so they might laugh and jeer 
at him—that, you must understand, is the 
white man’s greatest problem in Asia, just to 
keep from being laughed at—suddenly he 
know what he must do, he must shoot the 
elephant, and in that awful instant George 
Orwell came to realize what colonialism 
really implies, that whenever one man seeks 
to rule another it is his own freedom he de- 
stroys, for he must do then not what he 
wants but what is expected of him. 

Like it or not, we now have been thrust 
into a position of world leadership. It isn’t 
going to be fun, and it isn't going to be easy, 
and maybe you- don’t want to shoot the ele- 
phant, and I can’t say I blame you; maybe 
you want to leave the dirty work up to some- 
body else. All right, but then we must not 
be surprised if one day this vast mass of 
humanity over the land surface of the earth, 
hungrily searching for leadership, looks to 
Russia as the only place where they can 
find it. 

If, on the other hand, knowing the price 
we must pay, we want to be leaders, then we 
have got to start acting the part. It madea 
splendid headline in the newspapers of our 
frightened friends when recently we took the 
initiative in recommending atomic disarma- 
ment. There is now consultation at a lower 
echelon to see whether or not there is com- 
mon meeting ground between our world and 
theirs, so that we might engage in upper- 
level discussions of atomic disarmament. 


Now, wait a minute. In World War II we 
outnumbered our enemies 7 to 1. The Allies 
outnumbered the Axis Powers 7 to 1. In 
world war III, God forbid it should be, they 
are going to outnumber us, you know, 8 to 
3; and I mean even if all of our sometimes 
allies stick with us, they are going to out- 
number us 8 to 3. 


Suppose we plow under the big bomb. 
Suppose we destroy the technological advan- 
tage which thus far has kept the big Red 
Bear at bay. Then what do we say when one 
day somebody gets mad at somebody and 
blows the whistle on another shooting 
match? We go back to fighting with bamboo 
spears again. Oh, my dear Americans, give 
your sons better arms than that. 

I think maybe it would be well if this we 
understood—wars never end. Wars never 
end. In the three and a half thousand years 
of recorded history fewer than 8 percent of 
these years have been warless ones, and even 
then the wars between the wars, what we 
have come to call cold wars waged by the 
forces of espionage and counterespionage, 
go on, 

Wars are never ended, and it is generally 
who gets the advantage during this war be- 
tween the wars that determines who gets the 
drop on whom when somebody pulls the 
cork on a gunfight. 

Cold wars are not new. Nor are the tactics 
necessary for waging such a war. Ever since 
Moses sent his first advance agents into 
Canaan to find out what he could expect 
there, ever since Joshua carefully planted 
behind the curtains of a harlot in the walls 
of Jericho, somebody who could do a little 
wiretapping for him, it has not been ignoble 
for us to refer to such methods for keeping 
track of our enemies. There is nothing moral 
about war, hot or cold. 
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Quintus Fabius Maximus, the Roman gen- 
eral, was the original “cold war kid,” I guess 
you could say. The Romans nicknamed him 
the “Cunctator,” one who delays. He 
marched and countermarched, turned the 
battlefield into a parade ground, but he 
wouldn’t fight. Hannibal is getting ulcers, 
but he isn’t getting shot, and they say one 
day he met the Carthaginians on the field 
and he said in a dramatic way, “What will it 
be, war or peace?” 

By that time they were so bushed chasing 
him around they said it didn’t make much 
difference one way or another, and then he 
said, “Let it be war,” and with a dramatic 
fiourish he let his toga fall to the ground and 
ran as fast as he could in the opposite 
direction. 

There are those in this anxious hour, and 
I suspect that perhaps they are the same who 
sought to develop a campaign to immobilize 
the FBI in 1939 and 1940 just before that 
other great war, who, by some perverted rea- 
soning seemed to think it is all right for 
those charged with the responsibility for our 
internal security to face our enemy with a 
handicap. If there were evidence received 
by wiretap tonight that somebody was going 
to bomb the White House at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, legally, at least, according 
to recent Supreme Court interpretation of 
what constitutes constitutionality, our Fed- 
eral authorities could not detain the con- 
spirators if they were led to the arrest on 
wiretap evidence. 

Those who are so anxious about their 
freedom that they consider it entirely ap- 
propriate that certain Americans should 
duck behind the Constitution when asked 
about their allegiance might, I think, harken 
to the words of old Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who once said: “No man is free to shout 
fire in a crowded theater.” 

My dear Americans, I cherish with all my 
heart the freedom of the press and yet I am 
not free to libel you, nor to defame you, nor 
to slander you, nor to invade your privacy. 

Freedom implies responsibility too. That 
is why you are not free to park in front of 
my fire hydrant. That is why no one, not 
even the greatest of us all, must be left 
free to sign any foreign treaty which cancels 
one word of our Bill of Rights, yours and 
mine. 

That is why no man must be left free to 
hide behind our Constitution, yours and 
mine, while he seeks to set fire to it. 

When we were boys we used to resolve our 
differences as boys with our fists. Now that 
we are men we don’t do that any more and 
we like to pretend to you ladies that there 
is some noble motive involved; but it isn’t 
so, you know. The real deterrent is the fact 
that we have so increased in physical 
prowess, along with the rather soft mid- 
section and the possible complications aris- 
ing from there, that if we were to engage 
in fisticuffs it is entirely likely that one of 
us would be maimed, perhaps killed; per- 
haps both, and so it isn’t worth the price. 

It is conceivable to me that one day all 
the great nation states of the world might 
approach such a point of physical prowess 
that no one dare attack the other, for such 
an attack would be suicidal, and that is a 
mighty nice prospect, but you have got to 
remember that the first prerequisite is that 
we keep us strong, and that is spelled U. S. 
and not U. N. 

I don’t mean that to be a disparaging 
reflection on the noble efforts to set up a 
world forum where one day conceivably by 
example we might help lead the other great 
nation states of the world unto a better way 
and unto a higher level of living; but I say 
to you that we will serve no man well, 
neither theirs nor ours, meanwhile if we 
have merely permitted a bunch of muddle- 
headed mathematicians to drag our level of 
living down to match theirs. 

I would urgently recommend to this or- 
ganization that at the earliest opportunity 
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serious consideration be given, if it has not 
already, to the establishment of an academ 
for diplomacy. Some of you may know the, 
this has been a pet of mine for a long time 
and, you know, I am anxious for this, that 
our capable warriors have somehow man. 
aged to win every outdoor fight in our his. 
tory until this most recent embarrassing 
situation, and that was largely brought 
about by the fact that they deferred to oy, 
indoor warriors, and we have never won an 
indoor fight yet. 

I don’t know how you are going to select 
the faculty but may I suggest that in this 
academy of diplomacy, fashioned after the 
academies at West Point and Annapolis, 
where we groom men to wage our cold wars 
in our behalf, high in the curriculum, if not 
uppermost, we should have a course jn 
moral consideration, that each man at the 
outset might determine what is right anq 
what is wrong. 

It is indeed unfortunate that those 
charged with planning for our defense 
should give prior consideration to such 
things as, “‘Now, how is this going to look 
just 5 weeks before a British election?” or 
we sit around and chew our fingernails yp 
past the second knuckle and ask ourselves, 
“Now, wait a minute. This isn’t going to 
read very well in the British press;” or “1 
wonder how it’s going to look next campaign 
time;” and then, maybe toward the conclu. 
sion of this consideration, somebody will 
ask, “Is it right or is it wrong?” 

I know this sounds like an oversimplifica- 
tion but somehow sometimes we country 
boys from up in the woods have been far 
enough away from the forest to see around 
certain obstacles, and it has always been 
singularly confusing to us that right and 
wrong, that basic, old-fashioned American 
yardstick, is so often neglected in these 
considerations, 

Imagine yourself a Hungarian patriot to- 
night. You are a man who has let three 
freedoms slip through his fingers. You 
didn’t throw it away, you just relaxed your 
grasp for a little while and suddenly it was 
gone and you now will give your life if 
that will get it back, but that won't get it 
back. Tomorrow you pick up your paper 
and you say, “What’s the matter with those 
crazy Americans? Do they believe as they 
say? Do they believe what they have been 
preaching to us on their Voice of America? 
Do they believe in the open church door 
and the freedom for a man to worship as he 
will and work where he pleases? ‘Then, how 
inconceivable,” this Hungarian patriot says, 
“How can they offer immediate financial 
assistance and the hand of friendship to the 
Godless Communist dictator of Jugoslavia, 
who permits none of these things?” 

Or, says the Hungarian patriot, “Is the 
American willing now to sell even his soul 
for a Communist’s promise of 38 divisions?” 

I wonder if it wouldn’t have helped, just 
following that last great war that we had, 
if we had evaluated in terms of right and 
wrong instead of some other expediency or 
instead of being guided by some criminal 
conspiracy, when those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the vast Boeing operation in 
Wichita, Kans., where our greatest bomber, 
the B-29, was built, were instructed by 
Washington to remove to a great concrete 
loading ramp on the outside of their largest 
hangar their jigs and dies and presses and 
fixtures, and all of the components required 
for the construction of that then mightiest 
bomber and run over them with a road 
roller, turning $35 million worth of prop- 
erty into junk. 

While we were then reducing our 250 
wings to 2, the Communist agitator pub- 
lished in Moscow was saying the U. S. S. R. 
must have an air force that can fly higher, 
faster, and farther than any in the world 

I wonder if it might not have changed the 
complextion of things if we had asked oul- 
selves, is it right or is it wrong, that in 4 
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righty military establishment, or at least a 
vilian establishment charged largely with 


military production, at the insistence of the 
management, every employee has been finger- 
rinted and yet those charged with respon- 
sibility for our internal security had not the 
; to catalog those fingerprints. Earl 
Browder’s prother could be working at the 
poeing plant in Wichita tonight and there 
wouldn't be anything anybody could do about 
jt. Let me amend that last remark. Within 
eeks it has been made possible in 
the instance which I then described for 
somebody to do something about it, but 
only within recent weeks. 

Iam not saying that anybody who goes 
+) work in a war plant who refuses to testify 
n< to his allegiance is necessarily a traitor. 
| \ike George Elliott, am not one of those 
who look at a cat in a creamery and wonder 
what he came for. 

Is it right or is it wrong? We pulled the 
out from under Chiang Kai-shek in 


authority 


recent W 


rug 


China, told him he had to compromise with 
Communists, and so he was deposed from 
the mainland. We said, “Tsk, tsk, how we 
erred here.” 


Then we turned right around and put a 
gun against the neck of Syngman Rhee and 
told him to do the same thing. 

The only recent public utterance I have 
heard concerning exactly what we are for in 
the south half of Indochina, not what we 
are against—we are all against communism— 
but what is our affirmative faith with which 
we are going to counter this godless alienism 
which is spreading itself over the face of the 
earth, 100 million new disciples a year? 

Whittaker Chambers has said communism 
is an atheistic substitute for religion, that 
communism succeeds in direct proportion to 
the failure of other faiths. What is our 
affirmative faith? What are we for? 

I have heard it said that we cannot allow 
the rest of Indochina to go because it would 
then open to the floodtide of communism 
all of southeast Asia and its resources of 
tin and rubber and rice. Now, I don’t pre- 
tend to know anything about these geo- 
political considerations, and I am not a mili- 
tary strategist, and maybe it is necessary 
that we should go to war there for tin and 
rubber and rice, but I think before this deci- 
sion is behind us we should evaluate it first 
in terms of is it right or is it wrong. 

I don’t understand it. I mean, we are 
exporting tin from our own hemisphere. 
The ersatz rubber which we are presently 
manufacturing is better than the real thing. 
Rice—we are growing enough rice in Ar- 
kansas to supply all the 48 States, and one 
of the biggest headaches Ezra Benson has is 
the surplus of that commodity; but still 
maybe I am wrong, and maybe it is necessary 
that we go to war in southeast Asia for tin 
and rubber and rice. 


Then let us have the character and the 
courtesy to go back to America’s Gold Star 
Mother and tell her that she might have to 
give another son for tin and rubber and rice, 
but in heaven’s name, let’s not perpetuate 
this ridiculous pose of opposing communism 
with the blood of our best sons, 6,000 miles 


away, while Earl Browder and William Z. 


Foster and Judy Coplan are running loose 
in the United States of America. 
Recently we were ready to declare a na- 
i holiday when we turned back the 
uba: 


big deal. Oh, we were so proud of 
Ourselves, and for a little while, if you didn’t 
read the fine print on the back page, it kind 
© elt good to be an American again, for we 
had raised a voice in the international lan- 
Fudge or force, and they understood, and 
With 13,000 tons of jet fuel they turned that 
— old freighter around and they headed 
a k for Rumania and Finland, from whence 

came. We had turned back the Aruba. 
All over page one. 
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Oh, my dear Americans, 12 other ships of 
Finnish registry put in with strategic car- 
goes for Communist China during that same 
month of March, and we failed to protest. 
In 6 months, 36 vessels. We made such a 
big to-do over 13,000 tons of jet fuel—20 
million tons were delivered last year just to 
the one Communist port of Canton. There 
is a direct railroad from there to Fukien 
Province, immediately opposite Formosa. 

My moral concern has perhaps become a 
little involved, and not a little confused. 
When the allies, our British friends, have 
been permitted without protest to continue 
not only to approve such trade, but to pro- 
tect it with the ships of their navy, little 
wonder that this day, today, they the British, 
conveniently just before an election, were 
able to wipe out all income taxes for 214 
million of the British people. 

For 7,000 years we went in circles. From 
monarchy to oligarchy, from oligarchy to 
dictatorship, from dictatorship to bureauc- 
racy, from bureauracy to democracy, from 
democracy to mob rule, and finally chaos 
and confusion in the streets. Then the 
people would cry out, “God give us a king,” 
and God would do that, and they would have 
a monarchy, and start the whole cycle over 
again. 

Do you know why? Because each great 
nation state enjoyed about 150 years at its 
zenth, which is just about our time in the 
New World, and then it started to decay. 
It was never destroyed by anybody else’s 
marching legions, but by rot, internal, social, 
economic, cultural decay. 

But something strange and wonderful and 
new happened here in the New World. I 
sometimes figure about the only reason these 
other great nation states threw in the towel 
was that they were good governments; it 
was because they were good, each in its time, 
that they bore such bountiful fruit the peo- 
ple got fat, they got lazy, and when they got 
lazy they began to want to absolve them- 
selves of personal responsibility and wanted 
to turn over to government things to do for 
them that they ought to do for themselves, 
and in order to do this the government 
would get bigger and the individual would 
get littler, and the government would get 
bigger and the individual would get littler, 
until finally the individual was hardly any- 
thing at all, and suddenly less than 200 
years ago, and it was such an incident in 
world history, there was created on our shores 
what Dean Clarence Manion has called, in 
his splendid volume, Key to Peace, the world's 
first government under God—not a democ- 
racy, for that word is not found in our Con- 
stitution or in the constitutions of any of the 
several States. 

You will find that each of these docu- 
ments, with the specific exception of the Con- 
stitution which confines itself to civil law, 
calls upon the blessing of Almighty God. 
When that pioneer turned his eyes to the 
West it was afunny thing. He didn’t ask for 
a whole lot for himself, but yet look how far 
we have come in this brief instant of his- 
tory. We, suddenly, 7 percent of the earth’s 
people, have come to possess more than half 
of all the world’s good things. We hadn’t 
inherited anything from 7,000 years of agri- 
culture; that farmer was still tilling his field 
with a crooked stick. In this little while 
we took that crooked stick, the wooden plow, 
and gave the world a tractor, and we built 
skyscrapers over the blacksmith shops. 

Where the pioneer had only Indian trails 
to follow through the wilderness, today you 
cen rollerskate from Miami to Seattle, and 
from Boston to San Diego. The United 
States has a car for every three people. 
That’s right; we could all ride at once. I 
thought for a while a little earlier this eve- 
ning we were. In the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, according to our best esti- 
mates, there is a car for every 1,200 people. 
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So far we have come, and in such a brief 
span, and I think it has to do with the 
creed that may never have passed pioneer 
lips in this form, but if it had he would 
have said something like this, “I believe in 
my God, my country, and in myself.” 

It’s a simple thing to say and yet it is a 
rare nvan today who will dare to stand up and 
say, “I believe in my God and my country 
and in myself”; and in that order. He turned 
his eyes toward the West. He didn’t demand 
that somebody else take care of him. If he 
got ill or he got old there was an old- 
fashioned philosophy in those days that a 
man was supposed to provide for his own and 
for his own future. He didn’t demand a 
guaranteed rocking chair at eventide. He 
didn’t demand that somebody else assure 
him a free education. He didn’t demand the 
maximum amount of pay for a minimum of 
work and even pay for no work at all. 

Come to think of it, he didn’t demand 
much of anything. He just looked out there 
at the rolling plans stretching away to the 
tall green mountains, lifted his eyes to the 
blue skies, and said, “Thank you, God. Now 
I can take it from here.” 

That spirit isn’t dead in this country. It’s 
dormant. It has been driven underground 
but I have a wonderful abiding faith that the 
American people, when they get mad enough, 
can do anything. 

I think it is unfortunate that too often 
recently we have been talking of the Ameri- 
can heritage and so have come to think of it 
as an inheritance, something that was bought 
by somebody else’s blood back there at Ticon- 
deroga, Valley Forge, something that you 
could sew up in a mattress and keep intact 
for your children; but it isn’t that way. 
You know, freedom is something even as 
your daily bread that you have to go on earn- 
ing over and over again, every hour that 
you live. If being an American is worth 
fighting for, it is worth working at. 

Once in a while I get away from the highly 
industrialized area in which my profession 
requires that I spend most of my time. I 
take my shoes off and wade around in the 
good green grass roots of this country. 

I want to preface this, particularly since 
my own severest critic puts a high premium 
on truth, and my own D. A. R. ling is with 
me, that I am not one of those to fit a re- 
mark to a situation if I don’t mean it with 
all that’s in me, but I want to tell you some- 
thing about women. Ever since Molly 
Pitcher took her place beside the cannon of 
the colonists, ever since that early pioneer 
woman walked along beside the Conestoga 
wagon, carrying a coop of chickens and a bag 
of seed in one hand and a few heirlooms in 
the other, the average disorganized American 
woman has known where this country was 
going a long time before word ever got to 
Washington. 

Forgetting everything else I have said up to 
here, because I want you to remember this, 
storms are a part of the normal climate of 
life. Paul Harvey has said wars have ever 
been with us and they will ever be, and that 
is so. There are clouds of other shapes and 
sizes and hues out there on the horizon too. 

I pretend no Pollyanna outlook for it has 
mever been so. Storms are a part of the 
normal climate of life. They have always 
been here. Sometimes they take the shape 
of a drop, sometimes they take the shape of 
a severe economic recession; but storms are 
a part of the normal year-in and year-out 
climate of life. Every generation mothers 
have wondered whether they ought to bring 
babies into this era of armamentation. 
Young people have wondered whether they 
ought to marry. Young people wonder 
whether they ought to follow the professions. 

But in every hour there have been these 
challenges and that seems part of the nraster 
plan, the master of which knows more about 
what he is doing than we do. Storms are a 
part of the normal climate of life. This is the 
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testing time. This is the shakedown cruise. 
Here is where we separate the men from the 
boys and if there were perpetual sunshine 
there would be no victory, so storms are @ 
part of the normal climate of life. 

If we conceivably could roll out for our 
youth a plush carpet on which they might 
walk off into a problem-free future it 
wouldn’t be to their best interests to do so, 
for storms are a part of the normal climate 
of life. Here is where we case-harden char- 
acter. 

What happens to a rooster in astorm? He 
goes over in a corner of the henhouse and 
h- sits there and gets soaking wet and shivers 
and shakes and develops psittacosis or one 
of those things. He gets it and dies. 

What happens to an eagle in a storm? He 
takes off. He sees those dark clouds coming, 
did you know that? He actually takes off 
into the teeth of it, lets the tremendous ther- 
mal currents in the vanguard of the big 
blow actually buoy him aloft and carry him 
higher and higher and higher until finally 
the eagle is soaring above the storm in the 
sunshine. 

That’s the answer, Americans: Storms are 
a part of the normal climate of life. We 
have got to learn to ride them and we can 
if somehow we can revive first in ourselves 
and then in our youth that basic American’s 
creed, “I believe in my God and in my coun- 
try and in myself.” 

Don’t for one instant doubt that this has 
been the formula for our bountiful success 
because I can give you his written word, 
that believing on these things all else shall 
be added unto you, but if there is too much 
din in the market place for that still small 
voice to be heard, then let us, nonetheless, 
with just the conscience of reasonable nren, 
give all that is in us to preserve unmort- 
gaged and intact this last great, green, and 
precious place on earth. 

Let us first die valiantly and cleanly under 
the H-bomb rather than to rot away under 
any form of anybody’s godless slave state. 
Don’t ever take it lightly, because too many 
people you never knew have broken their 
hearts to get it and to keep it for you. 

Thank you all very, very much. 





The Challenge to American Learning in 
the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 
23, it was my privilege to address the 
Wisconsin State Teachers College at Eau 
Claire, Wis., on the subject The Chal- 
lenge to American Learning in the 
Atomic Age. 

At that time I emphasized the impor- 
tance of closer relations between the 
people of the United States and the peo- 
ples of southeast Asia and of other rela- 
tively far distant areas, which we have 
too often overlooked in times past. 

Our tendency has been to preoccupy 
ourselves with relations with our friends 
in Western Europe. While these Atlantic 
relations must ever be improved, we must 
seek to strengthen our ties with the peo- 
ples of the Pacific, the peoples of Eastern 
cultures, and, yes, of African and Middle 
Eastern cultures. 

One of our most important means of 
doing so is through the medium of Asian- 
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African representatives among 34,000 
or so foreign students who are now re- 
ceiving educational training in this 
country. 

To my way of thinking, these foreign 
students represent one of the greatest 
assets, so to speak, of their countries, and 
one of the foremost means for us of con- 
veying the truth about America to the 
world 

I may say, incidentally, that on July 4, 
in London, the fifth annual International 
Student Conference opened, with dele- 
gates and observers from 53 countries 
represented. This is the free world stu- 
dent body which has completely ‘‘taken 
the play away” from the Communist- 
dominated International Union of Stu- 
dents. 

I send to the desk the text of my ad- 
dress before the State Teachers College, 
followed by the text of a New York Times 
editorial on the foreign students and 
other exchanges as a good asset to free 
world foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of my speech and the Times editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN LEARNING IN 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


(Address by Senator Witry before summer 
session, Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Wis., Thursday, June 23, 1955) 


I am pleased to address this fine audience. 

I am particularly pleased, of course, to 
come home—to be back with friends and 
neighbors. 

But it is a special honor to appear before 
this great institution of learning which has 
contributed so many outstanding leaders to 
Wisconsin and American education. 


VARIOUS TOPICS OF POSSIBLE INTEREST 


In contemplating my visit with you this 
morning, many thoughts had occurred to 
me as to what might be the principal phase 
of my address. 

On the home front, on the foreign scene— 
your country and mine is challenged with 
such a tremendous variety of issues on which 
I might submit observations to you, that my 
scope could have been very broad indeed. 

This is a new world in which we are liv- 
ing, a new world, as you know, of supersonic 
travel, a new age, an atomic age. 

Now, what are some of the specific prob- 
lems in this new world which I had in mind 
and to which I shall just make a passing 
reference, at the outset? 


WILEY BILL FOR TAX CREDIT FOR SCHOOLING 


Well, I had thought of referring in detail 
to a bill which I have offered which comes 
very close to a problem in your heart and 
mine. 

It is the matter of encouraging more 
Americans to attend institutions of higher 
learning, by being financially able to do so. 

Thus, I have offered bill S. 1778. It will 
provide a 30 percent tax credit in filing in- 
come tax returns—a credit against amounts 
expended to put students through institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

You and I know that all institutions of 
higher learning these days involve a good 
deal of expense, even when the tuition prob- 
lem is taken care of. 

We know that the overhead costs of aca- 
demic facilities—both public and private— 
have constantly increased and so rates must 
constantly rise to students. 

We know that teachers however, are still 


underpaid, both in State institutions and in 
private institutions. 
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And, on another phase, we know that in 
this inflationary time, a great many of our 
students, for both undergraduate and grad. 
uate degrees, are pursuing their studies at 
financial sacrifice to themselves and Often 
to their parents. 

In the light of all of these realities, 1 have 
offered this bill for a 30 percent tax creqit 
This is only a beginning toward tax liberalj, 
zation. And it in turn is but one phase of 
a problem with which you and I are familiar, 
It is the problem of making sure that those 
who want to increase their learning, thoge 
who want to make themselves better citizens 
those who want to enter professions—shali 
have the opportunity to do so. 


STRENGTHEN WORLDWIDE EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Well, friends, I thought of another sypb. 
ject of interest to you and to me. It is the 
matter of international exchange of teach. 
ers, students, and other specialists under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs. 

I am an enthusiastic supporter of these 
exchange programs. 

I favor 100 percent the idea of exchang- 
ing more qualified Americans with more 
qualified foreigners, visiting each others’ 
countries. 

I want more of our teachers and students 
and specialists in labor, business, agriculture 
to visit overseas. 

I want them to meet personally with for- 
eign peoples and I want them to give those 
foreign peoples a truer understanding of 
what makes us Americans “tick.” 


FOREIGN STUDENTS—AN ASSET TO AMERICA 


Yes; and I want more well-qualified for- 
eign students and teachers and specialists to 
visit our own land. 

In both instances, of course, there must 
be careful selection of applicants. 

But, at the same time, the program should 
be expanded. 

There are some 3,000 foreign students in 
our country today. They are and will bea 
great asset to their own nations, and they 
are a great asset to this country and to its 
enlightened foreign policy. 

I wish that there were more of these 
foreign students here. 

And I wish that more were done to help 
them feel at home, to have them meet aver- 
age Americans at the grassroots in American 
homes and offices and factories and on Amer- 
ican campuses. 

I believe in person-to-person contact. 

I don’t have the slightest doubt of the 
favorable results of Americans going abroad 
and of foreigners coming here. This is pro- 
vided, however, that a little advance thought 
goes into the arrangements, so that a true 
and accurate picture will result. 

These, then, are two of the subjects which 
I might have discussed in greater detail 
today. 

WE NEED MORE EXPERTS ON FOREIGN CULTURES 


There is a third subject. 

It is the need for more learners, more 
scholars in America interested in foreign 
places. 

It used to be thought that a relatively 
rare individual who was interested in, let 
us say, the language of Laos or the culture 
of Cambodia or the religious sects of Viet- 
nam—was an “ivy towered” professor, 4 
“highbrow” intellectual whose studies did 
not matter one bit to this Nation. 

But now, our acquaintance with these and 
other foreign peoples has become a matter 
of life-and-death necessity for us and {or 
the Western World, 


SPECIALISTS IN NON-WESTERN AREAS 
The fact of the matter is that we do not 
have enough specialists in foreign peoples 
and foreign cultures—particularly non- 
Western peoples and non-Western cultures. 
Today, the ramparts of American defense 
are spread throughout the whole world. T0- 
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the fate of Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 


v, 
comthern Vietnam, Indonesia, Burma, Cey- 
jon, Nepal, India, and a vast number of 
other faraway places are matters of deepest 


interest to US. 

It is not that we have to shoulder all of 
their problems or try to bear all of their 
purdens, because obviously we cannot, could 
not, nor would they want us to. 

But we do want to extend a friendly hand, 
a helping hand. 

We want to give them the benefit of Amer- 
jcan technical know-how. We want to help 
them banish age-old diseases. Tens of mil- 
lions of people in India alone reportedly 
suffer from malaria, to cite but one of in- 
numerable maladies. 

We want to the extent that it is feasible 
to help the diseased and the weak and im- 
poverished of southeast Asia, to help preg- 
nant mothers or tiny infants through the 
United Nations Children’s Pund. We want 
to help uplift southeast Asia’s agriculture 
from widespread use of mere primitive sticks 


which scrape the soil, to the use of more 
effective types of implements, of seed and 
fertilizer. 

But how can we help these diverse under- 


developed peoples, how can we even talk to 
them if we know next to nothing about 
them? 


In all the United States there is but a 
handful of specialists who can talk, much 
less be fully acquainted with, let us say, the 
Thai people and the Thai culture. 


The same is true with other peoples in 
some other relatively distant areas. 

To fulfill this need, therefore, we need to 
encourage American scholarship. We need 
to increase the reservoir of specialists in for- 
eign areas. We need to get away from the 
utterly obsolete and mistaken notion of 
ivy-towered professors or highbrow intellec- 
tuals who happen to be interested in once 
remote peoples and cultures who are now 
very, very close to all of us. 

Yes, we need to accord American scholars 
the respect and esteem to which they are 
entitled, as they pursue their respective in- 
terests. 


FINE WORK OF COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


On the language problems in particular, 
for quite some time, I have been in contact 
with the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. It has given a great deal of consid- 
eration to this challenge. 

Included, I may say, in the American coun- 
cil are a great many national organizations 
concerned with the humanities—with the 
languages and the literatures, philosophies 
and religions, history and the arts—the hu- 
manistic element in the social sciences. 

This includes the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Historical 


Association, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, and others. 

I do not presume to be an expert in any 
of these fields, but I do know that the coun- 


cil has done a most constructive job in spot- 
lighting this problem of expanding the reser- 


voir of our foreign specialists. 
SOVIETS PREPARING DICTIONARIES IN 80 
LANGUAGES 
Not so long ago, I pointed out on the Sen- 
ate floor material which had come to my 
attention from the council. 
It included the stark fact that the Soviet 


newspaper Pravda had reported that the So- 
viets were at work in preparing dictionaries 
for 80 different languages. That is, the So- 
Viets have been preparing dictionaries so 
that Russians could communicate in Pun- 
jabi, Telegu, Swahili, Zulu, and a vast variety 
of other African, Asian, and other tongues. 
The reason the Russians are at work .in 
these 80 languages is obvious. They know 
that they are in a war for men’s minds 
throughout the world. And how can they 
tur up an African tribe, let us say, if they 
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cannot overcome the language barrier be- 
tween Russian and, let us say, Swahili? 

By way of contrast, the American Council 
of Learned Societies has been so starved for 
funds as to be able, unfortunately, to work 
on only three language dictionaries such as 
English translated into Korean and Korean 
into English. 

Now, this is a grave shortcoming which 
must be remedied. 


WE NEED MORE TRANSLATIONS OF ATOMIC 
ABSTRACTS 


Every passing day, we are learning that we 
have got to communicate more and more 
with foreign peoples and in their own 
tongues. Take the field of atomic energy 
alone. 

From all over the world scientific papers 
on nuclear power are being disseminated. 
Many of them (even from non-Russian 
sources) are, of course, being written in 
languages other than English. 

How can we possibly take full advantage 
of these foreign scientific developments and 
how may foreign scientists make full use of 
our own findings—if they cannot read Eng- 
lish or have abstracts of our papers readily 
and reliably translated into their tongues 
and vice versa? 

In August, will occur the important 
atoms-for-peace conference in Geneva 
Switzerland. At my request, a Senate docu- 
ment on atoms-for-peace is being prepared. 
But the language barrier still remains a 
tremendous one which must be hurled for 
this or any other document to be effective. 
To achieve the goals of atoms-for-peace, 
vast numbers of scientists, engineers and 
technicans will have to be trained. But 
what is being done to handle the language 
gulf? Very little indeed unfortunately. 

We must, however, be able to conquer more 
than the language barrier. There is a barrier 
of differing traditions, differing cultural out- 
looks, differing philosophies, differing 
religions. 


WE MUST UNDERSTAND INDIA BETTER 


Consider, for example, our relations. with 
the great subcontinent of India. Here is a 
mighty people—of proud, rich, ancient cul- 
ture—trising by its own bootstraps now from 
material conditions of serious shortcomings. 

Here is a people determined to conduct a 
full-scale assault on the age-old material 
enemies of illiteracy, disease, poverty, 
malnutrition. 

We wish them every possible success in 
this effort. They have made outstanding 
progress in their few short years of inde- 
pendence. 

We have nothing but good will for the 
government and people of India. We have 
a deep respect for the able, tireless Premier 
of India, His Excellency, Pandit Nehru. Ad- 
mittedly, we have had our differences with 
him, and he with us. But we admire him as 
a great public servant and heir of the im- 
mortal saintly Gandhi, 

Recently, we have witnessed especially 
significant activity on the world scene on 
the part of India’s Ambassador Krishna 
Menon. Ambassador Menon is a man of 
strong convictions, who has at times held 
views likewise at wide variance with our own. 
But it is our earnest desire to work with 
him in the cause of peace and security and 
plenty. 

To do so, to work cordially and effectively 
with him or any other leader of a free na- 
tion, we must understand them, as we ask 
them to understand us. We know far too 
little and tend to be far too implusive in 
our criticism at times of various foreign 
leaders. 

You know, it is customary to speak of the 
“mysterious East.” But there is nothing 
really mysterious about the East, if we will 
take the time and make the effort to learn 
about it and then to put ourselves in its 
shoes and gain an insight into its problems. 
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MORE ASIATIC CULTURE CENTERS IN UNITED 
STATES NEEDED 

For better United States relations with 
India, for better United States relations with 
our good friends of Pakistan, and all the 
other lands of Asia and elsewhere in the 
world, we need more people-to-people inter- 
change. We need increased understanding 
of one another. 

To achieve this, we need more training and 
study centers of Asiatic culture in our land. 
We need more American universities and 
colleges establishing “chairs” in individual 
Asiatic or African or Middle Eastern regions 
and countries. 

We need more seminars and institutes on 
Asia. One such helpful conference will take 
place on July 29 on the subject of. south 
Asia at the University of Pennsylvania. We 
need more of the same all over America. 

We Americans have tended to overconcen- 
trate on Europe. It is natural that this 
pattern should have developed because,’after 
all, we are descended largely from European 
forbears. But we can no longer afford this 
overconcentration on western culture and 
western peoples. Without in any way de- 
tracting from our links with the West, we 
must develop new links with the East. 


GREAT PROGRESS AT BANDUNG 


We will find that many eastern leaders 
know far more about us than we about them. 

For example, President Soekarno, of the 
great Republic of Indonesia, almost amazed 
some American observers at the recent Ban- 
dung Conference by referring expertly to the 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere as a great 
landmark in colonial peoples’ fight for inde- 
pendence. 

He pointed out that the very opening day 
of the conference—marked the anniversary 
of Paul Revere’s ride back on April 18, 1775— 
which started the “first successful anti- 
colonial war in history.” Then the distin- 
guished Indonesian President proceeded to 
quote Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's hal- 
lowed poem of the event. 

The American observers who seemed sur- 
prised at this erudite reference shouid not 
really have been amazed. The Bandung 
Conference showed on that and other occa- 
sions that Indonesian leaders and Ceylonese 
and other leaders—particularly wonderful 
statesmen like the Philippines’ Gen. Carlos 
Romulo—have a deep reservoir of admiration 
for us and know far more about us than 
some Americans tend to give them credit for. 

Bandung was a magnificent landmark in 
free world relations, even though some 
Americans had held utterly erroneous ideas 
about it prior to its convening. Indonesia, 
the host country, is to be congratulated for 
its splendid contributions. I might cite, 
incidentally, that Indonesia has, in accord- 
ance with the U. N. embargo on shipment 
of strategic materials to Red China, faith- 
fully turned down Peking offers for rubber 
and other items. 


THE NEED FOR WELL-ROUNDED MAN 


And now, my friends, I come to the last 
phase of my fundamental theme this 
morning. 

The challenge to American learning is 
infinitely broader than simply increasing 
the reservoir of specialists in, let us say, 
southeast Asia cultures. 

The challenge relates right here at home. 

Never before in American history have we 
needed more truly well-rounded citizens. 

Never before have we needed more Ameri- 
cans who have a true understanding of 
modern civics, modern psychology, modern 
sociology, and modern education; and, yes, 
far more important, a true understanding of 
philosophy and of religion as well. 

COPING WITH CRIME AND OTHER EVILS 

Look at today’s headlines. Look at the 
million juvenile delinquents getting into 
trouble with the law every year. What are 
we doing about it? 
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Look at the story of 7 million American 
youngsters living in broken homes, where 
the parents are either divorced, separated, 
or where one of the parents has died, What 
are we doing about it? 

Look at the problem of slums in our major 
cities, or the $20 billion annual crime bill, 
or, say, the problem of traffic choking down- 
town areas. 

Look at these or a hundred other socio- 
logical and other problems of our times and 
you and I see the answer why we need well- 
rounded citizens—citizens who have studied 
inside and outside institutions of higher 
learning and who will really do something 
with their education. 

THE CHALLENGES OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


Then, turn to the international scene. 
Contemplate the significance of the atomic 
bomb, the hydrogen bomb to this country. 
See how these new weapons have utterly 
changed past obsolete concepts. 

And so, we need Americans who are truly 
acquainted with these swift-changing reali- 
ties. We can ill-afford Americans still liv- 
ing in a horse-and-buggy age with horse- 
and-buggy prejudices. 

Too many of our citizens think today, for 
example, that American leadership of the 
free world is a luxury, which can be dis- 
pensed with. But it is not a luxury, it is a 
necessity in this contracted world. 

When my parents emigrated to this coun- 
try, it took months to cross the ocean. To- 
day, the ocean can be crossed in less than 4 
hours. 

When my parents landed on the east coast 
and proceeded to Wisconsin, it took weeks. 
Today, you can cross from New York not just 
to Wisconsin, but to San Francisco, in 3% 
hours. 

Supersonic speed has utterly changed not 
only American defense but American living. 


DANGER OF INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILES 


We are in for still more revolutionary dis- 
coveries ahead. 

We are approaching the age of inter- 
continental missiles, guided missiles, and 
ballistic missiles. Their war potential is 
obvious and grim. These missiles, it ts be- 
lieved, may travel 5,000 miles per hour. I 
repeat, 5,000 miles per hour, and may cover 
distances of 5,000 miles or more. 

That means that if someone were to press 
a button at a launching site at the Arctic 
Circle in Soviet Siberia, a missile might start 
of to hit any area of the United States 
within 30 minutes thereafter. 

See how this development can utterly 
change our defense concepts, for every na- 
tion is now literally in every other nation’s 
backyard. 

In Congress, we are preparing for an 
atomic-powered merchant ship. The De- 
partment of Defense is experimenting with 
an atomic-powered aircraft. We already 
have an atomic-powered underseas craft. 

Atomic energy in ground transportation, 
atomic energy for home heating, radio-iso- 
topes to cope with man’s old-age diseases 
and with the diseases of livestock and 
plants—these are not just possibilities, these 
are breathtaking realities today. 


THE NEED FOR ASPIRING MINDS 


And, so, we need minds that are capable 
of grasping these developments and their 
deeper significance. 

We need growing minds, aspiring minds, 
open minds, dedicated minds. We need 
more educated Americans. We need more 
scientists in this country. We need more 
engineers. 

But what use will all our physical scien- 
tists be, all our engineers, all our techni- 
cians be if they develop mighty new instru- 
ments and if we don’t know how construc< 
tively to use these instruments for the bet- 
ment of man? 
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So, we need more able social scientists, 
more people with a true understanding of 
the humanities, more people with a vital 
understanding of ethics and philosophy and 
religion. 

We need more people who have received 
the real values of education, meaning more 
than the accumulation of facts by rote 
memory. 

We need education tn its truest sense— 
education of character, of soul, of mind. 

We need people who, like yourselves, are 
eager to contemplate new ideas and trace 
them down to their lair. 

We need people who are capable of real 
thinking, constructive thinking, fearless 
thinking, and not synthetic thinking, mean- 
ing thinking on the basis or irrational preju- 
dices, obsolete stereotypes, selfish biases and 
outworn dogmas. 

We need a truly educated man. We need 
a well-rounded man for the dynamic inter- 
related problems of our times. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the fundamental theme 
which I should like to leave with you to- 
day. 

It has been a great privilege to address 
this outstanding audience in this fine in- 
stitution of learning. I hope that I shall 
have a similar opportunity in the not too 
distant future. 


[From the New York Times of July 4, 1955] 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


In 1872 the Government of China sent a 
group of 30 teen-age boys to the United 
States for training. That, it is believed, was 
the first organized visit of foreign students 
to our shores. Since then, with the excep- 
tion of periods of war, the number of foreign 
students and scholars coming to this country 
has increased with each year. 

In its annual census of the foreign student 
population, which was recently made public, 
the Institute of International Education re- 
ports that during 1954-55 the United States 
played host to a record number of foreign 
students, 34,232. This figure exceeded by 400 
the high mark set the previous year. And 
counting the number of foreign facuity 
members who came here to accept temporary 
posts, and foreign doctors who trained as 
internes or residents at United States hos- 
pitals, the total foreign exchangees nearly 
reached the 40,000 mark. 

The value of these exchange programs is 
obvious. There is a pressing need to com- 
municate with the peoples of other nations, 
to try to understand them and to learn about 
the cultures they have developed over the 
centuries. As Dr. Kenneth Holland, presi- 
dent of the institute, recently observed: 
“Exchange of persons is one means of com- 
munication. It is, in relation to the world’s 
population, a small movement. Yet it is of 
vital importance, because it is face-to-face 
communication which enables us to gain 
direct, firsthand knowledge of each other.” 





Address Delivered by Dr. Ruth Miller 
Steese at Keystone Girls’ Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


President, there is nothing better for 
our country than to teach the young 
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people the glories of our Nation. At the 
opening of the Keystone Girls’ Camp 
at Shippensburg State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pa., Dr. Ruth Miller 
Steese made an exceptionally fine aq. 
dress on the features of our Government 
and why our country has become so 
great. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr 
Steese’s address be printed in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: : 


In the glorious setting of an educationa| 
institution over three-quarters of a century 
old, the citizens of this new commonwealth, 
Keystone Camp, today, join to inaugurate 
new Officers and to invest them with the in- 
signia and duties of their office. The new 
governor in taking the oath of office, pledged 
to be true to her oath and to seek to achieve 
greater success and progress than has been 
the record of any of her predecessors. It has 
been said that “In America we never move 
horizontally, but always vertically. We don't 
follow blindly in our fathers’ way; we go our 
own way, always upward.” “We are the de- 
mocracy of a people with a vision.” And 
so as these new officers assume office, they 
too face their new assignments with the 
goal of—upward and onward. 

As we consider Keystone Camp and its po- 
sition of value in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, we are cognizant of the fact 
that there are terms in use which have a 
meaning inherent to Pennsylvania alone. 
What is the tradition connected with the 
use of the words—Commonwealth—Key- 
stone? 

Pennsylvania has had three constitutions, 
namely, the constitution of 1790, the consti- 
tution of 1838 and the constitution of 1873, 
the last mentioned being the constitution 
in effect today. 

Did you know that each of our Pennsyl- 
vania constitutions began with the same 
words, which are these, “We, the people of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’? 

Pennsylvania is one of four States, the 
others being Kentucky, Massachusetts, and 
Virginia, which share the designation—Com- 
monwealth. The term is of English deriva- 
tion and implies a special devotion by the 
government to the commonweal or wel- 
fare of its citizens. 

As to the term, Keystone or Keystone 
State, there is an interesting tradition ap- 
parently based on fact as to the application 
of the term Keystone State to Pennsylvania, 
alone, of all the States in the United States 

On the 12th of February 1868, a marble 
tablet was erected in Morton Hall, corner 
4lst and Haverford Streets, West Philadel- 
phia, bearing the following inscription, to 
wit: 

“John Morton, Member of the Stamp Act 
Congress from this Colony; Judge of the 
Supreme Court; Delegate to the First Con- 
gress in 1774; Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly; reelected to the Congress of 1776, 
where, in giving the casting vote of his dele- 
gation, he crowned Pennsylvania the kKey- 
stone of the arch of liberty and secured to the 
American people the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, himself a signer. Born, A. D. 1724; 
died, A. D. 1777.” 

John Morton's vote was the decisive one in 
the adoption or rejection of the Declaration 
of Independence. His friends sought to have 
him vote against the adoption of it, which 
would have placed Pennsylvania in the pos!- 
tion of deciding for all the 13 colonies against 
the adoption of this historic document and 
the ultimate freedom of the colonies. Mor- 
ton. believed in the Declaration and he never 
changed his belief. Below the marble tablet 
in Morton Hall, there appear the words 
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which formed his death-bed statement and 
snow his lasting belief in the righteousness 
of his vote for the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Remembering the 
friends who had counseled him to vote 
against the Declaration and its avowed pur- 

ose, Morton made this final statement, 
Tell them that they will live to see the hour 
when they will acknowledge it to have been 
the most glorious service that I ever ren- 
dered my country.” 

such was the faith, such the willing de- 
yotion and service of one of Pennsylvania’s 
Founding Fathers. 

It brings to our minds the incident of the 
yast crowd assembled in Philadelphia where 
they were awaiting the news of the decision 
as to the new pattern of Government. A 
spokesman asked Benjamin Franklin “What 
have you given us, Mr. Franklin?” The wise 
old statesman and patriot measured his 
words carefully as he replied: “A Republic— 
if you can keep it.” 

Those words of Franklin, and the words 
and deeds of similar patriots have reverber- 
ated down through the years and continue to 
ring out a challenge to the men and wom- 
en of today. Can we keep this Republic 
with all its glorious traditions of freedom, 
with its mighty challenge to achievement? 

Today as you, the citizens of Keystone, 
the officers of Keystone, assume new duties 
and responsibilities, as you seek to put into 
practical use all the lessons on citizenship 
which you have learned, I should like to ask 
you to consider, carefully and sincerely, the 
words of a new creed, a creed which is 
thought-provoking, a creed written in terms 
of modern thinking but which is in keeping 
with the ploneering spirit of our Founding 
Fathers. 

“I do not choose to be a common man, 
It is my right to be uncommon—if I can. 
I seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and 


dulled by having the state look after me. 
I want to take the calculated risk; to dream 
and to build, to fail and to succeed. I re- 
fuse to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer 
the challenges of life to the guaranteed 
existence; the thrill of fulfillment to the stale 


calm of Utopia. I will not trade freedom for 
beneficence, nor my dignity for a handout. 
I will never cower before any master, nor 
bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud, and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefit of my 
creations, and to face the world boldly and 
say, ‘This I have done’.”’ 

I know of no better creed to offer you as 


you face the future. If you can live this 
creed and at the end face your creator and 
your fellow citizens and proudly say—‘This 
I have done”—you shall have earned the ac- 
colade—‘“‘Well done.” 


the late Woodrow Wilson sent 
a challenge in these words, “America is 
not anything if it consists of each of us. It 
is something only if it consists of all of us; 
and it can consist of all of us only as our 
Spirits are banded together in a common 
enterprise. That common enterprise is the 
enterprise of liberty and justice and right.” 

You, the citizens of Keystone, share the 
glory of youth, today, but you will be the 
maturity, the womanhood, of tomorrow. 
Our national character will never be any 
higher or any finer than the composite of 

the individual and personal character- 
of all the citizens who constitute our 
United States of America. 

Every time a young woman goes wrong, a 
f0cd woman dies. Every time a young 
woman is reclaimed or rehabilitated, a good 
woman is born. 

_Each young woman who is a citizen of 
Keystone was sent here because she was a 
f00d woman and a good citizen in her home 
‘ommunity. To that good citizenship has 
been added the opportunities which one 
Week of concentrated and accelerated train- 


In 1916, 
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forth 
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ing can give. You go forth from here bet- 
ter qualified and better trained, to be even 
better citizens and finer leaders. You go 
forth to prove that the glory of youth can be 
the power of youth, the power and the glory 
of youth marching forward to a more glori- 
ous womanhood, a more powerful adult- 
hood, a finer maturity. 

President Eisenhauer in speaking at the 
Centennial Commencement of Pennsylvania 
State University closed with an admonition 
to the graduates of the class of 1955. You 
are the graduates of Keystone Camp for 


-1955—you as new citizens face. the same 


problems, the same world. May I ask you to 
consider the president’s admonition as a per- 
sonal message to you; 

“The peoples of this earth share today a 
great aspiration. They all have a common 
dream of lasting peace with freedom and 
justice. But the realization of the dream 
calls for many types of cooperation based 
upon sympathetic and thorough mutual 
understanding. In turn, such understand- 
ing is dependent on education that produces 
disciplined thinking. 

“Throughout the world mutual suspicions 
flourish in ignorance and misunderstanding. 
They can be dispelled only with knowledge 
and wisdom. 

“If we are to have partners for peace, then 
we must first be partners in sympathetic 
recognition that all mankind possesses in 
common like aspirations and hungers, like 
ideals and appetities, like purposes and frail- 
ties, a like demtand for economic advance- 
ment. The divisions between us are arti- 
ficial and transient. Our common humanity 
is God made and enduring. 

“I know that you who today complete 
your education at this great university in 
its centennial year recognize that truth. As 
you apply it to the problems you meet—as 
productive leaders, as American citizens, as 
members of the free world community— 
you will grow in personal stature and in 
your contribution to human peace, human 
independence, human advancement.” 

The President stressed human peace, hu- 
man independence, human advancement, 
our heritage in the American tradition. In 
the Pennsylvania tradition you were taught 
to stress and live the State motto of Virtue, 
Liberty, and Independence. These are the 
only ways to live to be a true Pennsylva- 
nian and a positive American. 

Dr. McCracken, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke recently to the delegates from the 
National Association of Student Councils. 

“World supremacy, whether we like it or 
not, has now been forced upon us. What 
are we going to do about it? Are we going 
to learn the hard way, through trial and 
error, stumbling and recovering and paying 
through the nose for the losses we create 
for ourselves? 

“Right here is where proficiency in writ- 
ing and speaking comes in. We can’t all 
be Presidents, or Senators, or Governors, or 
even mayors, but we can and will mingle 
with our fellow men, exchange ideas with 
them and debate topics of current interest.” 

McCracken assailed the old axiom that pol- 
itics was the domain of the venerable. He 
said young people—high school students— 
should pay attention to the affairs of local 
government. He said “if all States, coun- 
ties, and cities in the United States are 
honestly and intelligently governed, we 
would not have to worry about the national 
scene.” 

And I would remind you of the statement 
of another fighting American. 

Theodore Roosevelt asserted: “There is 
one quality which we must bring to the so- 
lution of every problem—that is an intense 
and fervid Americanism. We shall never be 
successful over the dangers that confront us; 
we shall never achieve true greatness, nor 
reach the lofty ideals which the founders 
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and preservers of our mighty Federal Re- 
public have set before us, unless we are 
Americans in heart and soul, in spirit and 
purpose, keenly alive to the responsibility 
implied in the very name of American, and 
proud beyond measure of the glorious priy- 
ilege of bearing it.” 

Yes, the American way excels all others. 
It is your duty, it is our duty to maintain 
it, with confidence in ourselves, faith in 
its high principles, and trust in Divine 
guidance. 

My final challenge to you is embodied in 
the words of our President, who said: “The 
common responsibility of all Americans is 
to become effective, helpful participants in 
a way of life that blends and harmonizes 
the fiercely competitive demands of the in- 
dividual and society.” 

And now may I salute the new governor 
and all the officers and citizens of Keystone 
Camp. As each of you goes forth tomorrow, 
may the many communities of Pennsylvania 
be the richer for your attendance at Key- 
stone Camp and may the later history of 
Pennsylvania record the accumulated lead- 
ership which derived from your attendance 
at Keystone Camp in the year of our Lord, 
1955. 

May success—American version—attend 
each of you, as you go forth—always remem- 
bering the challenge that “nothing unjust 
can be eternal—nothing just can be impos- 
sible.” 





The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial by Mr. Ed Meeman, from the Mem- 
phis Press Scimitar, which emphasizes 
the need for the United States to partici- 
pate in the NATO Conference in Paris, 
this month. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuart Is DONE AT Parts MAy BE More IMPOR- 
TANT THAN THAT AT GENEVA 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

President Eisenhower said at the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations at San 
Francisco: 

“Those who wrote it (the U. N. Charter) 
* * © recognized that the first responsibility 
of every nation is to provide for its own de- 
fense; and, in the pursuance of this respon- 
sibility, it has the clear right to associate 
itself with other like-minded peoples for the 
promotion of their common security”. 

Such an association of like-minded peoples 
for their common defense is the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

It is more than a military alliance. Arti- 
cle II of the Atlantic Treaty pledges the 
signatories to develop “peaceful and friendly 
relations by strengthening their free institu- 
tions, by bringing about better understand- 
ing of the principles upon which these insti- 
tutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being.” 

NORWAY STARTED IT 

The Parliament of Norway thought some- 
thing ought to be done to make article II 
effective, and proposed that representatives 
of the law-making bodies of all the NATO 
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countries meet in Paris in July. Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Iceland 
decided to send delegations to the NATO 
meeting. Now our own House of Represent- 
atives has voted to do so. 

What is done at Paris in July can be more 
important that what is done at the Big 
Four meeting in Geneva. For what can be 
accomplished at Geneva is measured by the 
present strength of the free world, and the 
free world is not now strong enough. But 
at Paris freemen from the parliaments of 
freedom can make the free world stronger. 

Peace can be assured only by the strength 
of the free world, and oniy in union is there 
strength. 

The trouble with the free world is that it 
has sat open-mouthed asking, “What will 
the Communists do next?” fearing that they 
will do something else terrible, and hoping, 
despite repeated disappointments, that they 
will change and do something sincerely good. 


LET FREE START DOING 


Let the free world stop being a spectator 
and start doing. If the free world does all 
it can to unite its strength, attention will 
focus on the free world, instead of on Mos- 
cow and Peiping. Neutrais will ask, “May 
we join?” And even Moscow and Peiping 
will say: “May we cooperate?” 

The place for the free world to start mak- 
ing itself strong is at Paris in July. 

The first 10 years of the United Nations 
were disappointing because the free nations 
within it were not closely enough united to 
put overwhelming strength on the side of 
freedom and peace. We can make the next 
10 years tell a different story. And the place 
to begin is Paris in July. 





The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter in 
support of the Bricker amendment, from 
Mr. J. F. Schlafly, Jr., of Alton, Il., and 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE BRICKER AMENDMENT—IN SUPPORT OF THE 
AMENDMENT 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

On May 23 you published an article by 
Prof. Edward S. Corwin entitled “Case 
Against Bricker Amendment.,”” Yet Corwin’s 
first and main point proves the need for the 
Bricker amendment. Corwin argues that, 
because of what Congress said in the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789 and the Supreme Court 
said in Geofroy v. Riggs in 1890, treaties 
should “be conformable to the Constitution.” 

There would be no need for the Bricker 
amendment if the Supreme Court had fol- 
lowed its 1890 precedent and if President 


Roosevelt had followed President Thomas. 


Jefferson's interpretation of our Constitu- 
tion (Parliamentary Practice, 1801): “For 
surely the President and the Senate cannot 
do by treaty what the whole Government is 
interdicted from doing in any way.” 

It was not until the Supreme Court re- 
versed itself and held that treaties (Missourt 
v. Holland (1920)) and executive agreements 
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(U.S. v. Pink (1942)) are the supreme law of 
the land, that a majority of the Senate voted 
to pass the 23d amendment putting treaties 
back under the Constitution where Thomas 
Jefferson and the Supreme Court for 100 
years thought they were supposed to be. 

In saying that treaties are limited by the 
Constitution, Professor Corwin is dissenting 
from Chief Justice Hughes’ statement in 
1929: “I should not care to voice any opinion 
as to an implied limitation on the treaty- 
making power. The Supreme Court has ex- 
pressed a doubt whether there could be any 
such.” 

In the Pink case, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that an exchange of letters between 
President Roosevelt and a Communist named 
Litvinov superseded New York law safeguard- 
ing the assets of insurance companies. Be- 
cause of this decision, Roosevelt and his ad- 
visors were supremely confident that any 
secret agreements he made at Tehran and 
Yalta became the supreme law of our land 
without ever being submitted to the Senate 
for approval. 

Just as it became necessary to pass the 22d 
amendment to prevent power-hungry presi- 
dents from seeking a third term, so it has 
become necessary to pass the Bricker amend- 
ment to prevent future Yaltas, and to re- 
store the Constitution to what Jefferson said 
it meant. 

Corwin’s point that Congress can protect 
us from treaties which affect internal law 
overlooks the fact that executive agreements 
are never submitted to Congress. Just this 
year, the Supreme Court assumed in the 
case of U. S. v. Capps that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the power to impose a $150,000 
fine on a produce merchant in Virginia be- 
cause he sold Canadian potatoes for food in- 
stead of for seed, and thereby violated not 
Virginia law, not Federal law, but an execu- 
tive agreement created by an exchange of 
letters between a State Department assist- 
ant and a Canadian official. 

American law should be made by our 
elected legislators over whom we have con- 
trol of the ballot, and not by an exchange of 
letters between the State Department and 
foreign countries. 

J. F. ScHLAFLY, Jr. 

ALTON, Iuu., May 31, 1955. 





The Illness of the Majority Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito- 
rial from a great liberal American news- 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for 
July 5, 1955, entitled “LYNDON JOHN- 
son’s Illness.” This editorial highlights 
the effective leadership of our majority 
leader, and emphasizes the fact that, 
under the skillful direction of Senator 
JOHNSON, President Eisenhower has re- 
ceived far more support in enlightened 
matters of foreign policy than he ever 
enjoyed when the Senate was under the 
control of the President’s own party. 

I am glad that the editors of the Post- 
Dispatch, in praising Senator JOHNSON’sS 
resourceful leadership, have seen fit to 
refer to my own article about our ma- 
jority leader in the New Republic for 
July 4, 1955. 
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There being no objection, the edito 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

LYNDON JOHNSON’s ILLNEss 


The serious heart illness of Senator Lyn. 
DON JOHNSON is just about as regrettapj. 
from the standpoint of the Eisenhower ad. 
ministration and the Republican side as it 
is from that of the Democratic majority 
of which the 46-year-old Texan is Senate 
leader. 

When the 84th Congress met 6 Months 
ago, Senator JOHNSON, thanks to the politi. 
cal revolution in Oregon, moved up from the 
minority post to majority leader. From the 
outset he and his fellow Texan, Speaker 
RAYBURN in the House, have demonstrateq 
the inaccuracy of the President’s 1954 cam. 
paign prediction that Democratic Congress 
would produce a cold war with the White 
House. 

On international issues the Democrats 
under Senator JOHNSON’s leadership, have 
given the President far better support than 
he ever got from his own party when the Mc. 
Carthys, Jenners, Brickers, Bridgeses and 
other old guardsmen were able to throw their 
weight around as committee chairmen. In 
the early months of the present session the 
Democrats were the President’s strong back. 
ers when Minority Leader KNOwWLAND was 
going off on his own repeatedly. 

This also is at least partially true in the 
domestic field. Under the Johnson leader. 
ship the Democrats have advanced and en- 
larged some White House domestic propos. 
als that were allowed to languish during Re- 
publican rule of Congress. Postal pay, Govy- 
ernment pay, housing, minimum wage— 
these are only four of the domestic bills that 
might be cited. 

Senator JOHNSON has looked out for Texas 
and Texas interests and at times these come 
into conflict with national interest as on 
offshore oil and natural gas price regula- 
tion. But it is not fair to blame him for 
every shortcoming among the Democrats as 
some progressives in politics find it easy to 
do. Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, sets this 
record clear in his timely article, Making 4 
Scapegoat of LYNDON JOHNSON, in the cur 
rent New Republic. 

Senate Democrats have been harder hit 
by illness in this session than the Republi- 
cans. Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
missed much of the forepart of the session 
and Senator Georce, of Georgia, Foreign Re- 
lations chairman, has been away from Capi- 
tol Hill for more than a month. Fortu- 
nately, neither side has sustained a loss such 
as that of the late Senator Taft, of Ohio, who 
died just 2 years ago this month, after hav- 
ing occupied the leadership post for a simi- 
lar grueling 6 months. 








The Social Security System—Activities of 
Representative Kean, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are few people, if any, in the 
Congress with a broader understanding 
of our social-security system—its needs, 
its shortcomings, and its background— 
than Representative Rosert W. KEA\. 
We of New Jersey are proud of his dis- 
tinguished service in this field and I 
commend to my colleagues an articit 
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from the Eagle magazine, published by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, which 
describes just a few of the activities of 
the Representative from the 12th Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 
“There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. SOCIAL SECURITY 

(By Michael Strauss) 
ecsman ROBERT WINTHROP KEAN, of 


a rsey, is an authority about lots of 


{ New « 

an iects. Among them are history, sports, 
ung tariff’ questions. But the one that 
reall} makes his face light up is social secur- 
Tacein a Republican, is now serving his 


ninth term in the lower House in Washing- 
t n. He acknowledges he became vitally 
interested in the subject shortly after join- 
ing the Newark, N. J., Aerie of the Fraternal 
order of Eagles. Since then, he probably 
has worked harder on social security than 
any other legislator. 

't was a long, uphill battle. Kean finally 
realized some of his dreams when the pres- 
ent bill was passed. It provided coverage for 
0) percent of our citizens, plus larger pay- 


ments. 


“One of the principal groups not covered 
at the present time,” Kean explains, “are 
self-employed doctors, lawyers, and dentists. 


But, I have always been and still am, for 
coverage for all. I feel no system can be 
entirely successful unless everyone is COv- 
ered.” 

Social security always has been a pet of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. When the 
Democrats in Washington, under F. D. R., 
were nursing the idea, the Eagles, it has been 
said, already were thinking in terms 10 years 
ahead. 

The same could be said of Kean. Even 
before becoming a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 1946, the 
New Jersey Congressman constantly was 
coming up with ideas and proposals. It is 
small wonder then, that today, there are 
some in Washington who fondly refer to him 
as “Mr. Social Security.” 

KEAN was one of the first to bring to light 
the inequities of social security as the law 
existed in the late 1940’s. He pointed out 
that rising costs-of-living made the pay- 
ments inadequate. 

His was a long struggle. In 1951, KEan’s 
incessant efforts finally bore some real fruit. 
Benefits were increased immeasurably and 
the scope of coverage broadened. ‘The self- 
employed finally were covered. But still left 
out in the cold were farmers and certain 
professionals. 

When Eisenhower was a candidate for the 


presidency, KEAN was called to meet him in 
Denver to discuss social security. This meet- 
ing pioneered a movement that last year in- 
cluded everyone—with the few exceptions 
mentioned—in the program. 


Just how great have been strides may be 
judged from just one example. Today’s law 


provides that if a man with average earnings 
of $4,200 dies leaving a widow with two chil- 
dren, the widow is entitled to $200 a month 
until the children reach the age of 18. 


In addition to his work for liberalization 
Of social] security, KEAN also is noted for his 
tax-reduction programs. In recent sessions 
of Congress, he also had important roles in 
the Internal Revenue Service investigation 
and in the furtherance of the administra- 
tion's foreign-trade program. 

KEAN comes from a prominent banking 
family. He is a tall, distinguished figure 
with graying hair and mustache. He has a 
background that might lead some to believe 
he might not be aware of the problems of 
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the underprivileged. But it is a known fact 
that the underprivileged never had a better 
friend. 

KEAN’s great success as a legislator comes 
as no surprise. It seems to be a birthright. 
Keans have been active in government since 
shortly after the first Kean came to these 
shores in the early 18th century. The origi- 
nal settler made his home in Beaufort, S. C. 

His son, John Kean, was a member of the 
Continental Congress representing the Pal- 
metto State. Eventually, John moved north 
and married a niece of William Livingston, 
New Jersey’s first governor in the United 
States. 

Congressman KEAN’s uncle John and his 
father Hamilton were United States senators 
from the Garden State. His uncle served in 
the Senate from 1898 until 1910—his father 
from 1928 to 1934. The present Congressman 
has been in office since 1939. He represents 
New Jersey’s 12th District. 

KEAN, the father of 3 sons and 3 daughters, 
is a Harvard graduate. He played some foot- 
ball as a collegian with such Crimson grid- 
iron greats as Charley Brickley and Eddie 
Mahon. He was a member of the Cantab 
squad that helped open the Yale Bowl. 

During World War I, Congressman KEAN 
served as a first lieutenant with the Second 
Division. He was the recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and Silver Star for 
bravery. 

Although already an extremely busy man 
because of his great interest in legislative 
work, Congressman KEAN continues to look 
ahead. His plans for the future as a legis- 
lator include the following: 

1. Social security for all. 

2. Benefits based on 10 years of earnings. 

3. Extra benefits for people who work past 
the age of 65. 

4. The lowering of trade barriers. 

Sound like a huge program? Congressman 
Kean, it must be mentioned, looks toward it 
all optimistically. 





Farm Bureau Teaches Citizenship at the 
Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“Farm Bureau Teaches Citizenship at 
the Grassroots” as it appeared in the 
Enid Morning News, Tuesday, June 27, 
1955: 

FarRM BuREAU TEACHES CITIZENSHIP AT THE 
GRASSROOTS 


(By Dr. George S. Benson) 


Many signs point toward a continuous 
danger from encroaching ‘back door” social- 
ism in America, but the bright, encouraging 
signs, I think, offset the gloomy ones. As 
this column is written I have just returned 
to my office from Purdue University after 
having participated in the annual American 
Farm Bureau Institute. What I know about 
the Farm Bureau’s nationwide work among 
the farming population, together with what 
I saw and heard at the Institute, gives me 
a comforting feeling about the future of our 
great Nation. 

At Purdue, I addressed 300 Farm Bureau 
national, State and regional officials. They 
were representing more than 1.6 million 
Farm Bureau families in 48 States, or nearly 
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10 million Americans. And the keynote of 
their week-long Institute was American cit- 
izenship education—with particular discus- 
sion on how the Farm Bureau can activate 
the people at the grassroots to fulfill their 
subject was “Basic Concepts of Government.” 


DESIRE FOR UNDERSTANDING 


The impressive thing at the Institute was 
the earnest desire of the Farm Bureau's 
national leadership to get across to its field 
workers and member families the very clear- 
est understanding of our American political 
and economic system, as well as an aware- 
ness of the dangers confronting it. My col- 
league at Harding College, Dr. Clifton L. 
Ganus, Jr., dean of Harding's pioneering 
School of American Studies, dramatized the 
elements in our unique system by actually 
building for the 300 conferees a 10-foot-high 
pyramid representing the political and eco- 
nomic structure of “The American Way of 
Life.” Other speakers on the citizenship 
subject were Charles B. Shuman, President. 
American Farm Bureau Federation; D. B. 
Varner, Vice President, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Harry J. Reed, Dean, School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University. 


Another impressive thing was the well- 
organized program for carrying American 
citizenship education to the grass roots 
through the farm bureau’s more than 3,000 
county organizations. There is an excellent 
kit of materials which has been in the process 
of development and refinement for a num- 
ber of years. Training in the use of this kit 
was one of the chief purposes of the insti- 
tute. 

THE MOTIVES 


The educational project has two frankly 
stated motives: (1) To improve the welfare 
of America’s farm families; and (2) to 
strengthen and protect the basic elements 
of our American system. The farm bu- 
reau leadership feels that No. 1 depends on 
the success of No. 2. And for this reason, 
the bureau’s grass roots educational project 
is of great worth to all of us in America. 

Here is what the farm bureau is preaching 
and teaching in every phase of its citizenship 
education project: ‘“‘We believe in the Amer- 
ican competitive enterprise system; that 
man’s search for progress should be en- 
couraged by maintenance of opportunity, not 
hindered by illusions of security; that a per- 
son should be rewarded in accordance with 
his productive contribution to society; that 
every man is entitled to own property, earn 
money honestly, save, invest, and spend as he 
chooses; 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


“(And to continue) that property rights 
cannot be taken away without infringing on 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution; that 
the Constitution is the basic law of the land, 
and that its interpretation should be in ac- 
cordance with the intent of its authors; 
that government should operate impartially 
in the interest of all; that government’s 
regulatory functions should be based on law; 
that government should provide only a mini- 
mum of controls and aids; that government 
should stimulate, not discourage individual 
inititative * * *” 

The bureau’s fundamental agriculture 
economic concepts are stated thus: “Grow 
for profit what the market wants. Get big- 
ger markets—at home and abroad. Cut 
costs—on and off the farm. Permit the 
earning of honest dollars. Any program 
which has the result of expanding agricul- 
tural output in the absence of a comparable 
increase in effective market demand * * * 
is contrary to the interest of farmers.” 

Since I was born and raised on a farm, 
operate a farm today, and have been close 
to the agricultural scene all my life, I am 
confident that our farm population is inher- 
ently self-reliant; and that, when given all 
the facts, it will be a potent force against 
encroaching socialism. 
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Mrs. Gallo Draws a Bead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an article entitled “Mrs. Gallo 
Draws a Bead,” which appeared in the 
May 3, 1955, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor dealing with the assess- 
ment of taxes against real estate as com- 
pared with other sources of tax income, 
The article reads as follows: 


Mrs. GALLO Draws A BEaD—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


(By Harlan Trott) 


San FrRaNciIsco.—Work on the new south 
Sacramento Freeway almost struck a snag 
when Mrs. Floyd Gallo struck a Mollie Pit- 
cher pose. 

The State was exercising its power of emi- 
nent domain in offering her $30,000, but 
Mrs. Gallo felt her adobe house and 414 acres 
of marginal ranch land on the city outskirts 
was worth much more. 

Brandishing a shotgun, Mrs. Gallo vowed 
that before the State removed a shovelful 
of dirt the dispute would have to go te court. 
Later, Mrs. Gallo said that the gun wasn’t 
loaded. Perhaps she was only dramatizing 
her protest somewhat in the American fash- 
ion made famous by a bunch of colonial tax- 
payers who dressed up like Indians and 
dumped some British tea into Boston Harbor. 

Another angle to Mrs. Gallo’s belligerent 
stand seems to have been overlooked in the 
excitement, namely that the property the 
State proposed to take for $30,000 was valued 
on the tax rolls at $3,790. The assessed valu- 
ation on the land alone was $200. 

Last week when San Francisco’s Mayor 
Elmer Robinson proposed that the city start 
taxing payrolls and also double the city 
sales tax to balance next year’s budget, there 
was nobody around with Mrs. Gallo’s 12- 
gage flair for the dramatic to protest. 

This pyramiding of almost countless taxes 
on consumers is becoming rather general. 
More than 100 Pennsylvania cities now levy 
special taxes on wage earners. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke for 
most Americans when he said “taxes are 
what we pay for civilized society.” But that 
doesn’t mean they like to pay the other fel- 
low’s share, particularly when it is taken 
out of their wages or grocery basket. 

Addressing an international conference of 
mayors in Vienna last year, San Francisco's 
Mayor Robinson asked: “Is local government 
being destroyed or controlled by higher 
echelons of government which have steadily 
over the years usurped just about every 
source of revenue?” 

But is San Francisco in common with other 
American cities neglecting a legitimate rev- 
enue source right at home, and one that was 
long traditional after the Republic was 
founded, namely the ad valorem property 
tax. 

Have assessed valuations followed the rise 
in market values of real estate, or is there 
a big untapped source of revenue still avail- 
able in that traditional tax base? 

When that question came under the micro- 
scope at a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers last year, a speaker 
said: “Indications are that assessments have 
failed to keep pace with the rise of national 
wealth and that nonuniformity in assessment 
has increased as property values have risen.” 
John A, Zangerle, for many years auditor 
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of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio, ap- 
plies this yardstick: “Whether property is 
being taxed to death is best proven by its 
value.” 

Here in San Francisco assessed land values 
have gone up only from $304 million to $369 
million since 1905, while assessed value of 
improvements has risen from $98 million to 
$634 million over the same period. 

This means that 50 years ago the taxes 
paid by land holders as such were over three 
times the amount paid by building owners 
as such, whereas today the amount collected 
from landholders is about half that paid by 
building owners. 

“In the golden days of Caesar Augustus, 
they labored with income, inheritance, sales, 
general property, import and export taxes,” 
Mr. Zangerle once told his brother assessors 
in praising the justice of the traditional 
American ad valorem land tax. “It is our 
great pride that the last 25 years have seen 
more improvement in assessment technique 
openly applied than is historically observable 
during the previous 2,000 years. It is the 
difference between democracy and autocracy 
in the most sacred, fundamental, and neces- 
sary function of government. We have a 
duty—to guard, protect, and foster the sim- 
plest, least avoided, or evaded, most sanc- 
tified tax of antiquity.” 

Mr. Zangerle was speaking in the mid- 
1930’s when the enormous tax shift away 
from traditionally local sources to the Fed- 
eral Government, from unearned income to 
earned income, was only just beginning. 


Some people think taxes are taxes, and 
that the consumer always pays in the end 
anyhow. Mr. Zangerle says this isn’t so and 
that, on the contrary, the traditionally Amer- 
ican ad valorem land tax is the only tax that 
can’t be passed along to the consumer. 

Clearly the assessed value of land in most 
big cities has not kept pace with market or 
true value. Recently, when the Shriners 
Hospital put out a feeler to acquire three 
vacant parcels in San Francisco, the owner 
indicated he would not be interested in an 
offer as low as $50,000, although the lots are 
valued for tax purposes at only $2,700. 

Anyone who thinks such examples are 
uncommon should keep out of range of Mrs. 
Gallo’s gun. 





Automotive Avalanche 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRrD, I include the following editorial 
from the Connersville, Ind., News-Exam- 
iner: 

AUTOMOTIVE AVALANCHE 

In the world of the highway, when you 
start bypassing the bypassers you’re in trou- 
ble. And that, apparently, is about to 
happen. 

The Wall Street Journal, in a roundup look 
at the Nation's traffic tangles, found that 
situation just one of many oddities as cities 
across the land strive desperately to cope 
with their problems. 

The avalanche of vehicles is snowing them 
under. In half a year there will be 60 mil- 
lion cars and trucks on the road, virtually 
double the number of a decade ago. 

By 1965 say the experts, the total will pass 
80 million vehicles. Beyond that, we'll be- 
gin to talk in terms of 100 million. 
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The highways we have, even most of th 
ones we're planning, won't be able to take 
the load. They're already saturated with 
traffic in many, many instances. 

Two-lane roads have a safe, comfortable 
load limit of around 5,000 cars a day. But 
many bear far greater burdens, Sometimes ¢ 
times that many. 

Even fabulous new expressways are smoth. 
ered in traffic. The Hollywood freeway jin 
Los Angeles was built to accommodate 109. 
000, but already it is handling 168,000 daily 
New Jersey Turnpike authorities will t¢ 
you that superhighway carries traffic now 
that the engineers thought it wouldn't See 
for three decades. 

At rush hours or on crowded weekends, the 
slightest mishap sometimes can tie up traffic 
for miles. Los Angeles is seriously searching 
for helicopters big enough to hoist wrecked 
cars off its freeways to uncork accident bot. 
tlenecks. 

It would be foolish to say that the country 
is not at last awake to the magnitude of 
the traffic prolem. President Eisenhower's 
proposal for a $101 billion highway program, 
by far the costliest yet suggested, shows rec. 
ognition of the difficulties ahead. 

But all the evidence at hand indicates that 
neither the Federal Government nor the 
States and cities are planning with sufficient 
vision and scope to surmount the problem 
in the foreseeable future. 

The truth is painful: We are swamped by 
the swelling flood of traffic. And the tide 
of cars is rising so swiftly and so high that 
we are likely to stay swamped unless we get 
some plans that fit the size of the problem. 

The answer clearly belongs in the realm of 
staggering billions. Anything less won't buy 
us much space on the highways. And space 
means lives. 








Position of Jewish War Veterans on the 
Reserve Bill and on Federal Aid to 


Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter received by my 
office which I think will be of interest 
to the Members. I am including a press 
release from the Jewish War Veterans 


of the United States of America: 
JuNE 30, 1955. 

Dear CoNnGRESSMAN: I take the liberty of 
calling to your attention the stated position 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, first, in connection with 
legislative riders, in general, and second, 43 
to certain proposals suggested as riders 0 
specific bills before the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, by resolution passed 4 
national conventions, has decried the use 0 
riders as inappropriate and very often harm 
ful means of enacting legislation. 

Our organization believes that such riders, 
which at best are negative in effect, do no 
accomplish in an affirmative manner what 
the legislation aims to do. 

This is evidenced by the recent impassé 
on the Reserve bill as well as by the fact 
that legislation to aid in the constructiol 
of schools has not yet been reported 12 
either House because of the threat of 4 
rider. 
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our organization insists that action which 
holds up legislation of such importance as 
the Reserve bill and the school-construction 
pill is harmful to American security and wel- 
Tn public utterances during recent weeks, 
ave posed the following questions: 

Must veterans who have already given 
years of service in the Armed Forces face 
the possibility of another call to service in 
the event of an emergency while those who 
pave never served remain at home simply 
pecause they have not had the necessary 
training? Is our Nation to go into the four 
power meeting at Geneva without the kind 
of a reserve armed force which would enable 
our representatives to speak from a position 

strength? 

‘ believe the lack of adequate legisla- 
tion to aid school construction is a national 
disgrace. With the Nation's schools already 
admittedly taxed far beyond their resources 
at this moment, the Nation’s population of 
school age, most of them children of vet- 
erans, face the. prospect of progressively 
worsened school facilities unless such aid 
is provided. 

I take pleasure in enclosing a copy of a 
press release recently issued by our organi- 
zation on this very issue. 

It is our hope that you will bring the 
foregoing to the attention of the appropriate 
committees, as well as including it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Yours truly, 


we h 


JosePH F. Barr, 
National Commander, 





JWV NATIONAL COMMANDER SHARPLY CRIT- 
IcizES USE OF RIDERS AS “INSTRUMENT OF 
DeATH"’ To PENDING LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
VELFARE AND SECURITY OF COUNTRY—CALLS 
AcTION To INCLUDE RIDERS To RESERVE BILL 
AND ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILL Now 
BOTTLENECKED IN CONGRESS A “CARELESS IN- 
DIFFERENCE TO THE NEEDS OF AMERICA” 


Joseph F. Barr, national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans, sharply criticized the 
use of riders as an “instrument of death’’ to 
pending legislation “which deeply affect the 
welfare and security of our country.” 

He referred specifically to the Reserve 
bill and the school construction bill now 
bottlenecked in congressional committees 
largely because of the insertion of extraneous 


riders 


“Only a careless indifference to the needs 


of America could motivate such action,” 
Commander Barr said. 

He pointed out that the Nation's veterans, 
those largely affected by the two bills, “de- 
serve a better fate than to be let down again 
on two issues of such paramount importance 
to themselves and their families.” 

“Must the veteran once again be asked to 
shoulder the responsibility of service in the 
event of emergency while others who have 


never served remain at home?’’ Commander 
Barr asked. “Are we to go before the four 
power meeting in Geneva talking big, but 
Without the kind of Reserve Force to give 


the national security the stability it needs?” 
He termed the lack of passage of the school 
construction bill “a national disgrace.” 
“With the Nation's schools taxed well be- 
yond their resources at this moment, the 
country’s enormous school age population, 
most of them the children of veterans, will 
have to look forward to the prospect of pro- 


fressively worsened school facilities. Why 
must we gamble with the welfare of our Na- 
Uon's future citizens?” 

He urged all veterans, of all races and 
creeds, to rally behind these two bills with 
all the power at their command and to urge 
all Congressmen to secure passage of these 
bills “as its very next order of business,” 
‘eaving it to the constituted authorities to 
comply with the law of the land. 
he Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America is the oldest active war vet- 
frans organization in the United States, 
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The Permanent Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered by Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce 
at historic Faneuil Hall, July 4, in con- 
nection with the Boston Fourth of July 
celebration. 

The address follows: 


Today, in this historic Faneuil Hall, re- 
vered by all American patriots but, espe- 
cially beloved by Bostonians, we come to- 
gether to commemorate the 179th signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


You may guess with what emotion, with 
what a mingled sense of pride and hum- 
bleness I speak to you today, in this place, 
known throughout America as the cradle of 
liberty. 

I remember that well over two centuries 
ago, Peter Faneuil, a Huguenot refugee from 
the political and religious intolerance of an 
old world king fled to Boston, that he pros- 
pered and was happy here, and that in 
gratitude he gave this hall to his townsfolk 
for a marketplace. Before the last brick 
had been laid, Peter Faneuil died. His eulogy 
was delivered at the first annual town meet- 
ing by the master of the Boston Latin School, 
John Lovell. In concluding Lovell said, 
“What now remains, but my ardent wishes 
* * * that this hall may be ever sacred to 
the interests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, 
of honor, of liberty. * * * May liberty al- 
ways spread its joyful wings over this place. 
Liberty that opens men’s hearts to benefi- 
cence and gives the relish of those who enjoy 
the effects of it.” 

And so it has been. Since that far off 
day, the walls of Faneuil Hall have echoed 
to the eloquent voices and the heroic foot- 
steps of the greatest patriots in our history— 
Washington and Lafayette, Daniel Webster, 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips—who 
made his greatest antislavery speech here— 
are but a few. 

I, a daughter of New England, and a child 
of Connecticut, presume to share this hour 
here with you only because I know that 
it behooves your speaker to say nothing 
original, nothing startling, nothing new. Yet 
I feel that a moment of beauty, ever old 
and ever new, is achieved whenever we 
make a reaffirmation of our dedication to 
John Lovell’s ideals—truth, justice, loyalty, 
honor, liberty. Indeed, this reaffirmation is 
the prime duty of the glorious fourth. 

Today historians are accustomed to say 
that what began in 1776 was not properly 
a revolution but rather a colonial rebellion. 
The word revolution (they say) connotes 
the idea of destroying an old order and 
establishing a new order, after the fashion 
of what happened in the France of 1789 
and in the Russia of 1917. 

Certainly, this is not what happened in 
the America of 1776. The proof of this 
assertion lies in the latter section of the 
Declaration of Independence. Few people 
listen carefully to the reading of this sec- 
tion—a lengthy legal indictment of George 
Ill as a tyrant. But this indictment makes 
it quite clear that the American colonial 
rebellion was staged in the name not of 
a new order—but of an old order, It was 
staged in the name of that tradition of 
freedom and order whose repository was the 
British constitution. It was the intention 
of the rebelling colonists to reestablish this 
old order and this venerable tradition by 
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giving to their sustaining inner principles— 
which our Founding Fathers passionately 
believed to be external principles of jus- 
tice under law and God—a newly vital po- 
litical expression. Renovation, not innova- 
tion, was their purpose. To preserve and 
extend the political values of the past and 
the spiritual truths of Christianity, not to 
create new political values, or new spiritual 
truths, was their clearly seen and clearly 
stated objective. 

Our Pounding Fathers took up arms to 
vindicate for themselves the traditional 
rights of Englishmen, guaranteed by long- 
standing laws. 

These rights were in substance the rights 
of the Christian citizen who, because he is 
a Christian, knows his own personal dignity, 
and also knows the duty of society to a 
higher law, a law not made by earthly powers, 
but written by the Creator in the very nature 
of man. 

The essential appeal made by the spokes- 
men of the American Revolution—most of 
them men trained in the common law of 
England—was to this tradition of a higher 
law, the law that they called natural. 

In this inviolable law they found the 
strong roots of all the personal freedoms 
that they cherished and claimed. In this 
natural law they also found the sanction 
for the order of social life that they sought 
to establish on the American Continent. 
They fought for liberty indeed—for libera- 
tion from the yoke of a rule grown harsh 
and tyrannical, and therefore ungodly. The 
Declaration of Independence makes this 
clear. But this historic document makes it 
equally clear that the freedom for which 
our forebears fought was not the illusory 
autonomy of the 18th century continental 
rationalist who fancied himself to be free 
from all law because he had begun to fancy 
that man—every individual man—was a law 
unto himself. 

The freedom of American society—so our 
Founding Fathers thought—was to be an 
ordered freedom, a freedom under God and 
under the law. The rights of the American 
citizen—so they. likewise thought—were 
those rights which we call unalienable pre- 
cisely because man is not endowed with 
them by other men, but by Him who is the 
Author both of the individual man and of 
human society. 

This was the doctrine of the American 
Revolution. It was a conservative doctrine. 
But what it sought to conserve was an idea 
that is forever revolutionary. The idea that 
man can govern himself, under law. The 
Founding Fathers themselves were quite 
aware of the revolutionary character of this 
idea. Liberty and self-government, George 
Washington said, are “finally staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the American 
people.” That “grand scheme and design in 
providence,”. John Adams called it. Lincoln, 
who in his own day called our form of gov- 
ernment the last best hope of mankind, 
called the Revolution the germ which has 
vegetated and still is to grow and expand 
into the universal liberty of mankind. Said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The office of America 
is to liberate.’ Of the startling and benef- 
icent results in human affairs that the doc- 
trine of the Revolution could effect, every 
American President has been convinced. 
Every year of our history has committed us 
to the office, as Emerson called it, of libera- 
tion achieved by the spreading of our revo- 
lutionary doctrine. 

If this be true, then we must not shrink 
when we are told that our future task, our 
great historic task, is to continue the Ameri- 
can Revolution, both by perfecting here in 
America and also by helping other peoples 
to establish the universal principles of lib- 
erty in their own homelands. For our con- 
cept is universal—and applies to all mankind. 

In this task, all mankind is our potential 
ally. The desire for liberty is the eternal 
ferment in the affairs of men. The need 
for order is the eternal inner form that keeps 
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this ferment from wasting itself in political 
turbulences that lead to bloody civil and 
international strife. 

Throughout the world today the human 
desire for freedom from ancient tyrannies, 
exploitations, injustices, and inequalities, is 
agitating peoples everywhere—especially co- 
lonial peoples. To help lead these peoples 
into the path toward true freedom, wherever 
our leadership can be made effective by ex- 
ample, by aid, by wise diplomacy, is today 
the supreme challenge to our statecraft. 

The newly tyrannical colonialism that fol- 
lows in the wake of tyrannical Soviet im- 
perialism now threatens to engulf all of Asia 
as it has already engulfed great portions of 
Europe. It threatens to imprison behind the 
Iron Curtain more millions of people whose 
first hopes of liberty were stirred long ago by 
the world-encircling echoes of the voices that 
once reverberated in the rafters of Faneuil 
Hall. For they have seen, over the decades, 
these principles attract here men from many 
lands in search of freedom. They have seen 
these principles create here the happiest, 
strongest, richest, most productive Nation 
that civilization has ever known. 

Today, however, the principles have grown 
blurred in the minds of many—even unhap- 
pily of many Americans. The beneficent 
effects, the material effects, prosperity, pro- 
ductivity, economic progress, are now pas- 
sionately coveted by those who have too long 
been denied them by old tyrannies. Com- 
munism has falsely promised the world’s 
malcontents and dispossessed to achieve the 
new effects rapidly, without the old prin- 
ciples. The falseness of the Communist 
promise is now widely evident, but the power 
which communism gained by false promises 
is still a brutal fact in our world. 

So today, in 1955, with the United States 
at the very apex of its power, the great drama 
of the American Revolution versus the Rus- 
sian revolution, the drama of freedom and 
order under God versus slavery and final 
chaos under the Kremlin, is inexorably mov- 
ing to a climax. 

Yes, ours is a rich and prosperous and 
happy land. Nevertheless, 6ne dark and ter- 
rible thought tortures every mind and con- 
stricts every heart. Can the United States 
continue the revolution it began? Can we 
strongly and respectfully press our universal 
concept of liberty under law upon the world? 
Can we even safeguard our Revolutionary 
heritage within our own boundaries? Can 
we do all this—short of war? 

We know what that war would be like. 
Atomic weapons would make vast cities, such 
as this fair city of Boston, radioactive ceme- 
teries. If, for want of vigilance, prepared- 
ness or adequate military intelligence re- 
ports, we failed to apprise ourselves in ad- 
vance of attack, an atomic Pearl Harbor 
launched by Russia could in a few short 
hours disrupt our organized national life. 
Twenty minutes after such an attack, 
America would never again in our lifetime 
be as strong as it had been 20 minutes before. 
Unbearable and unbelievable though the very 
thought may be, we must face the possibility 
that such an onslaught might bring to an 
end our privileged prosperity, and leave us 
living, or at best surviving amidst the ruins— 
the ruins not only of our cities, but of the 
dreams for a free world that we have cher- 
ished for two centuries. 

Still more unbearable for the Christian 
conscience to contemplate is the idea that 
we ourselves should ever launch such a war. 
No, we will not, must not accept the idea 
that war is inevitable, or that only war can 
resolve this gigantic struggle between the 
freedom of men living under God in faith, 
and the order of men existing under tyrants 
in fear. 

What then? The temptation is great to 
avoid war by withdrawal from the struggle, 
by retirement into isolation, by appeasing. 
But we have resisted, and will resist that 
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temptation. We know that America was not 
made by cowards. We know that freedom is 
more precious than security. We know we 
will cease to be Americans if we cease trying 
to fulfill our historic destiny which is to lead 
the world toward those ideals of liberty, so 
often propounded here in Faneuil Hall. And 
this being so, we know we have no choice but 
to make those efforts, with all their conse- 
quent sacrifices which alone have a chance 
to win victory with peace. 

Our first duty is the duty imposed on us 
by George Washington: Eternal vigilance in 
the conduct of our military affairs. This 
means the willingness of every able-bodied 
man to serve his country when called, and 
of every citizen to pay for what is needed 
to keep us strong on land, on water, and in 
the skies. Our second duty is to support, in 
unity, a bold and yet cautious foreign policy, 
activated by a generous and yet prudent 
diplomacy. And this means our willingness 
to be helpful and patient with our allies. 
Looking back, as we are today, for guidance 
from the great figures of our past, we can 
get it from Samuel Adams whose statue 
stands in the square before this hall. Said 
Samuel Adams, when the question of the 
conquest of little nations by great ones was 
raised in his day, “Let Congress study what 
measures may be taken in common with the 
European nations, that national differences 
may be-settled and determined without the 
necessity of war, in which the world has too 
long been deluged to the disgrace of human 
reason and government.” 

If our peace diplomacy is to succeed, such 
measures—cold-war measures as we have 
come to call them—of mutual aid and assist- 
ance to our allies and to those seeking to 
maintain their independence from Russia, 
must be vigorously and generously pursued. 

Here, speaking as a diplomat, a member of 
America’s Foreign Service, I shall permit 
myself two reflections. 

First, I believe that no foreign policy can 
ever be stronger than the foreign service 
charged with putting it into effect. If the 
American people want a good foreign serv- 
ice, made up of the highest type of dedicated 
men and women, they must cease being 
ungenerous and unduly critical toward their 
Foreign Service. They must begin to treat it 
with at least the affection and respect and 
generosity they show to other branches of 
their Government. 

Second, speaking specifically as your Am- 
bassador to Italy, in asking for patience 
and generosity with our allies, I make a 
special plea for the young Italian republic. 
Born only a decade ago, today it is still meet- 
ing enormous difficulties. There are the 
problems created by its own lack of natural 
resources, by its understandable want of 
experience with parliamentary democracy 
and a consequent factionalism, above all by 
the existence of millions of Italians who vote 
for the Communists. We must remember 
that these misguided millions are the very 
examples of those whose right desires for a 
better and fuller life, have been wrongly 
channeled by the false prophets of the new 
Soviet order. These Italians want the wrong 
thing—for their own worldly as well as 
spiritual salvation when they want com- 
munism. But may God bless them, and help 
to guide them still, they want it for the 
right reason—they want to be free of the old 
economic tyrannies that denied them equal- 
ity of opportunity with others in their 
society. 

America, which has been built and 
strengthened by immigrants from many 
lands, knows what fine citizens most Italians 
make when they come to our land, and to 
our free cities like Boston. Many more will 
be coming to our shores in the next year. 
Let me say in passing that, all news stories 
to the contrary, I think I can assure you that 
as regards Italy, at least, the President's 
Refugee Relief Act will fulfill its provisions. 
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By December 1956 we shall have issue to 
Italians every one of the visas permitteg to 
us under the law. 

The shining fact is that postwar Italy is 
emerging as a vibrant and dynamic nation, 
In spite of all of its internal difficulties, i; 
moves steadily forward to a sound recovery 
And it continues firm in the framewor, of 
the great Western Alliance. Above all, it 
has stayed true to its Christian heritage. 
If we ourselves do not fail Italy, Italy wi) 
not fail us, or the West. 


I shall conclude with one inspiring 
thought. This time of supreme strain igs an 
opportunity for new greatness. We have a 


rare heritage. We have unlimited spiritya) 
resources on which to draw. Today, on our 
national birthday, we make newly vital con. 
tact with the treasures in our American 
tradition. Strengthened by a fresh sense of 
the inner meaning of our Revolutionary past, 
we face the future with confidence. Our 
spirit and our resolution today are not other 
than those expressed by George Washing. 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, and echoed anew 
by President Eisenhower when he said at 
Evanston, “Now is a time wheh great things 
must again be dared in faith. Let us dare 
again to dedicate our generation to the fair. 
est dream mankind has ever known—the 
dream that moved us to found a nation 
under God in freedom.” 

This dream is still fair. But today it {s 
broader. We do not cherish it for ourselves 
alone. We wish it realized in the wider world 
of a just and peaceful international com- 
munity. Unto the task of this new realiza- 
tion let us pledge, as did our forebears, “Our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 





Submit the Bricker Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the June 1955 issue of the 
Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Susmir Bricker AMENDMENT 


Governments derive “their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” it says in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

New circumstances in the world have 
placed that principle in danger for Amer'i- 
cans. To keep it safe, an amendment to the 
Constitution has been placed before Con- 
gress. President Eisenhower declares himself 
against the amendment. The Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, the American Bar Association, 
the American Legion, and many other groups 
are for it. Whether or not the present Con- 
gress agrees to submit it to the people, the 
proposal will come up again and again. 

Generally known as the Bricker amend- 
ment because Senator Bricker introduced It, 
the purpose of the measure can be stated 
simply. It provides that a treaty or execu- 
tive agreement shall not change the Consti- 
tution. 

Everyone knows that a treaty becomes valid 
when signed by the President and approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. The Constitu- 
tion also says that a treaty “shall be the 
supreme law of the land * * * anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
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This provision was meant to give the Na- 
tional Government full control of foreign 
affairs, as is proper. Treaties were expected 
to involve such matters as navigation, fish- 
ing rights, commerce, and national bounda- 
ries. There was then no United Nations and 
no such abundance of treaties and agree- 
ments among nations as modern times have 
prought into being. 

No stronger statement has been made in 
favor of the Bricker amendment than one by 
John Foster Dulles in April 1952 when he 
ce treatymaking power is an extraordi- 
nary power liable to abuse. Treattes are 
more supreme than ordinary law, for con- 
gressional laws are invalid if they do not con- 
form to the Constitution, whereas treaty laws 
can override the Constitution. Treaties can 
take powers away from the Congress and give 


them to the President. They can take powers 
away from the States and give them to the 
Federal Government or to some international 


pody. They can cut across the rights given 
to the people by the Constitutional Bill of 
Rights ad 
yg becoming Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles has changed his position. The Presi- 
dent recently restated his opposition, giving 
as his reason that the Bricker amendment 
would bring the 48 States into foreign-policy 
agreements. Actually the amendment would 
do no such thing; Mr. Wisenhower has ac- 
cepted a misinterpretation of its meaning. 
The point to remember is that the Bricker 
amendment in no way limits the traditional 
method by which the President makes trea- 
ties with the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate. It simply makes certain that no 
treaty or executive agreement shall be valid, 
if it conflicts with the Constitution. Nor 
could it have any internal effect, except 
“through legislation which would be valid 
in the absence of treaty.’’ 


In other words, the purpose is to keep legis- 
lation within the power of the people and to 
prevent any future Executive, even with 
Senate consent, from agreeing to any inter- 
national measure which may infringe on 
American constitutional rights. 

We think the people ought to have the 
right to vote upon such an amendment in 
their respective States, and that Congress 
should authorize its submission to the 


neonle 
people 





Arbitrary Rules Adopted by NLRB 
Limiting Its Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
dated June 27, 1955, from Mr. Claude 
Ballard, international vice president of 
the International Woodworkers of 
America. 

I have previously drawn the attention 
of my colleagues to the difficulties suf- 
fered by certain small businesses in con- 
hection with the refusal of the National 
Labor Relations Board to assume juris- 
diction in their cases. It would appear 
that consideration should be given to Mr. 
Ballard’s suggestion for a congressional 
investigation in this matter. 

The letter follows: 
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INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
or AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. JAMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I have de- 
layed answering your letter, relating to the 
activity or lack of activity on the part of the 
NLRB, because of my absence from the office 
on business of our union. We are sincerely 
sorry that we have delayed our comments on 
this important problem where the NLRB is 
refusing to accept jurisdiction of many cases 
in our industry because of the arbitrary 
rules it has adopted limiting its jurisdiction. 

This industry is not comparable to those 
of steel, auto, rubber, and electrical manu- 
facturers, where giant corporations have 
practically eliminated small competitors. 
The lumbering industry is one where, as yet, 
the major part of production is carried on 
through comparatively small units employ- 
ing 100 men or less. This type of produc- 
tion is normally sold through sales arrange- 
ments with other companies or through 
brokerage concerns. 

This situation makes the present policy 
of the NLRB completely inoperative in the 
lumber industry as such. It is, as expressed, 
the intent of the Federal. Government to 
protect the rights of all persons who work in 
industry involved in interstate commerce 
and also their right to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employers. Inasmuch 
as there is not effective State legislation, in 
the States where our union operates, that 
guarantees these rights or provides the 
mechanics necessary to enforce such rights, 
we protest the action of the Board in their 
administrative maneuvers to bypass the in- 
tent of Congress that these workers be 
guaranteed these rights under Federal law. 

We have read, with some misgiving, letters 
written to Senators and Congressmen by Mr. 
Guy Farmer, Chairman of the NLRB, in an- 
swer to our protest against the policy of the 
Board and its jurisdictional rules. 

Our memorandum was sent to various 
Congressmen and Senators so they might 
be apprised of the unfair position being 
taken by the Board—a policy that affects not 
only lumber workers but all workers in any 
industry where there still remains real free 
enterprise and free competition in the form 
of small manufacturing. 

Mr. Farmer fails to recognize that the 
workers who are employed in smaller enter- 
prises have the same rights under the law to 
collective bargaining as workers in a giant 
corporation as long as both are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. Farmer says the Board has a self-de- 
limiting policy on jurisdictional authority 
and these policies are formulated, according 
to his analysis, by two considerations, namely, 
a limited budget and the impact that strikes 
would have on the national economy. 

The first excuse, for not assuming juris- 
diction because of lack of appropriations, 
certainly would be important if the facts 
were not so well known. It. is true that the 
present funds allotted to the Board are in- 
sufficient for it to function properly. But 
neither the administration which selected 
Mr. Farmer or Mr. Farmer himself, for that 
matter, urged that adequate funds be sup- 
plied to allow the Board to carry out the 
intent of the act. As we recall the passage of 
both the Wagner Act and the present act, 
it became the public policy of the United 
States Government to make it possible for 
all workers, employed in operations involved 
in interstate commerce, to have a right to 
organize and bargain collectively. The Gov- 
ernment also recognized that the machinery 
should be set up to implement this right 
when a certain percentage of the employees 
desired representation. ‘There is no record, 
to out knowledge, that Congress intended to 
choose between the large and the small. 
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The second reason given by the Chairman 
must necessarily have been partially covered 
by the first but it is well to briefly discuss 
his reasoning because our thinking doesn’t 
run in the same channel. We feel that the 
lumber industry, its products and their free 
flow into the stream of commerce have a 
very substantial impact on the national 
economy. It is the backbone of the present 
construction boom, one of the principal! props 
under our national economy along with auto 
and steel. 


We believe that neither the industry nor 
the workers within the industry should be 
treated as orphans by the arbitrary rulings 
of the NLRB. We feel that those who 
labor in a sawmill or a logging camp are en- 
titled to the protection intended by Congress 
when the act was written. It certainly did 
not intend that the Board would use their 
administrative prerogatives to deny these 
lawful rights to any individual or groups for 
any reason—including lack of funds as sug- 
gested by Mr. Farmer. 

We have one further comment to make on 
the position of the Board Chairman with 
regard to the fact that we did not submit a 
brief in the Mast Lumber Co. case No. 
20-CA-944. If we had had the slightest 
doubt of the facts being clear, we would have 
supported the General Counsel, by brief, in 
this instance. It was obvious that the said 
company was engaged in substantial inter- 
state commerce—just how much is not a 
matter we can readily determine since only 
the Federal Government is in a position to 
ascertain such facts. In the Mast case, the 
Board’s lack of actual investigation and their 
reliance on “assumption” caused the case to 
be misrepresented, to the detriment of the 
workers involved. 

The Board and not the union has the 
power of investigation in these cases. If 
they fail to meet that responsibility, they 
are neither carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress nor protecting the just rights of the 
affected employees seeking protection under 
the law. 

We are more convinced than ever that a 
Congressional investigation into the whole 
NLRB setup is long overdue. With a new 
Chairman to be forthcoming in the immedi- 
ate future, it would appear that now is the 
time to call for such investigation. It could 
be conducted during the recess of Congress 
and it would be kept plenty busy. We are 
not the only union with something to un- 
cover in this matter. 

We appreciate the prodding you must have 
given the Board to have “smoked out” Mr. 
Farmer so effectively. His letters would ap- 
pear to substantiate and at the same time 
defy investigation. Thank you for your co- 
operation in behalf of all workers in small 
interstate enterprises and ourselves. 


Very sincerely yours, 


CLAUDE BALLARD, 
International Vice President. 





Farley on Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial from the Journal 
and Courier of Lafayette, Ind., setting 
out enlightening comments regarding 
the commencement day address made by 
the Honorable James A. Farley at St. 
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Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., on 
June 5, 1955: 
FARLEY ON FREEDOMS 


Hon. James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General and onetime chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, had much to 
say about freedom in his commencement ad- 
dress at St. Joseph College, Rensselaer. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of his ad- 
Gress was Freedom and Faith. He spoke of 
the many dangers besetting freedom, but 
spoke the assurance that “We need not de- 
spair of keeping freedom so long as it is 
rooted in faith.” 

Of peculiar interest locally may be his 
reference to academic freedom, a subject of 
wide and contrasting interpretations. Now, 
Mr. Farley does not necessarily have the final 
answers, but he has proved himself a success- 
ful and practical man of the world, whose 
opinions command respect and attention. 
His comments in this respect are at least 
interesting and challenging. 

Some, he declared, would set academic 
freedom apart, as though it were some spe- 
cial kind of freedom peculiar to teaching. 
He went on: “The obligation of the teacher 
is to point the way to truth, more especially 
to bring the student to arrive at the truth by 
his own thinking.” 

Speaking negatively, he held “It is not the 
function of the teacher to convert by sup- 
pressing any part of the truth or ridiculing 
any thinking he cannot refute.” 

Academic freedom, Mr. Farley went on, “is 
a sacred inheritance from the wisdom of the 
past, tempered by the revelation of religion. 
In true academic freedom, teachers should be 
dedicated, under God, to teaching truthfully 
and to employing their reason to the full 
extent of their ability.” 

As to loyalty oaths, Mr. Farley declared he 
could never see anything degrading about 
taking one. “In my years of public life I 
never felt myself a second-class citizen, as 
some academicians contend, because I raised 
my right hand to pledge allegiance to the 
Government and people I served. I remem- 
ber feeling deep pride in such occasions and 
enjoying peace of mind similar to that which 
comes in prayer.” 

“Big Jim,” in keeping with his nature, was 
speaking frankly and with complete candor. 
In the same vein he declared “there is no 
denying that the flame of liberty is more 
difficult to keep alive today than it was in the 
days of the Founding Fathers.” But he also 
expressed the confidence that “liberty is not 
something that can be distorted by the shrill 
cries of vocal groups.” 





Gallant Mermaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, a gallant and strong-hearted 
young girl from my district set out in 
the early morning hours to achieve 
something that had never been done be- 
fore. Thirteen hours and 3 minutes 
later her goal was accomplished. In 
the intervening hours, she had swum 
across Lake Erie from Angola in the 
United States to Crystal Beach in Can- 
ada, a total swimming distance of 17 
miles. 

Beautiful and buoyant Greta Patter- 
son, who accomplished this feat, is the 
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daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Guy W. Pat- 
terson, of 41 Ellicott Avenue, Batavia, 
N. Y. She is a graduate of Batavia 
High School, and at 18, she is clearly on 
the threshold of a great career as a 
long-distance swimmer. 

Her triumph has won the admiration 
of tens of thousands, who applaud her 
pluck, courage, self-confidence, and 
high-hearted determination. 

Greta’s feat was made possible, in part, 
by the intelligent counsel of her man- 
ager, Frank Kline, and her trainer, Baw- 
rence Slocum, both of whom are guards 
at Attica’ State prison. And a large 
measure of credit, according to Greta 
herself, goes to Joe Glaser, boat colum- 
nist of the Buffalo Courier-Express, who 
charted her course and piloted the lead 
boat which Greta followed across the in- 
ternational boundary from the United 
States to Canada. 

Already Greta has her eyes on other 
feats of a similar nature, her next objec- 
tive being to swim Lake Ontario from 
Toronto to Youngstown, N. Y. 

Her well wishers will, I am certain, be 
legion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp, edito- 
rials from the Daily News of Batavia and 
the Buffalo Courier-Express applauding 
Greta’s triumph and wishing her success 
for the future. 

[From the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News of 
July 5, 1955] 
GRETA AT 18 SHOWS THE Way 

In Greta Patterson, her generation cer- 
tainly had a true representative Monday. 

The 18-year-old Batavia High School grad- 
uate showed her colors in a grueling 15-mile 
Lake Erie swim from Angola to Crystal 
Beach, the first person ever to negotiate that 
circuit. 

The odds necessarily had to be figured as 
against her as she waded into the water 
with her eyes and her heart on the distant 
shore. 

Any one of numerous factors could have 
mitigated against her. But that is all be- 
side the point now. The young lady accom- 
plished the feat with finesse and distinction. 

As she methodically stroked her way min- 
ute after minute, hour after hour, there 
must have been times when her endurance 
and spirit were taxed. 

But she made it—a remarkable feat, to 
say the least, a tribute to the pluck, courage, 
ability, confidence, perseverance, and gallant 
heart of a charming young lady. 

The word is that Miss Patterson has her 
sights trained on an even more rigorous and 
challenging swim. There is every reason to 
believe that she will handle this assignment 
with the same finesse and distinction. 





[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of 
July 6, 1955] 


Success In LAKE ERrE Swim Crowns 13-Hour 
EFFORT 


Long-distance swimming is a particularly 
arduous undertaking. It calls in the highest 
measure for skill, endurance, and determi- 
nation, attributes obviously possessed by 18- 
year-old Greta Patterson, of Batavia, who on 
Monday became the first person to swim 
Lake Erie, from Angola to Crystal Beach. 

Skill was evident in the easy but effective 
crawl stroke with which she negotiated the 
choppy lake water. Endurance enabled her 
to carry on where two male competitors 
failed. And determination drove her to con- 
quer stomach cramps and reach her goal 
even when she thought she might not be able 
to make it. 
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Thousands cheered the completion Of the 
radiantly attractive girl’s feat. Thousangs 
more followed her progress by radio with 
hopes for her success. The Courier-Express 
offers her its heartiest congratulations on 
an outstanding performance and best wishes 
in any similar endeavors on which she may 
set her sights. 





George C. Clarke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I wish to include a very inter- 
esting article that appeared in the Chel- 
sea Record, newspaper of Chelsea, Mass., 
concerning a man for whom al! of us 
have great respect and admiration. 

During his lifetime, you will note from 
the background of this community lead- 
er, he has been a high-type organizer, 
and his accomplishments are well known 
throughout Massachusetts. 

His activities in Chelsea and Revere, 
Mass., have impressed us vividly, and I 
also wish to extend my sincere congratu- 
lations and best wishes to George C. 
Clarke for his honorable and upright 
service to the Chelsea Chamber of Com- 
merce and Kiwanis, with the hope that 
he will be spared to us for countless 
years to continue this enviable reputa- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

GEORGE CLARKE HONORED AT KIWANIS MEETING 


George C. Clarke, manager of the Chelsea 
Chamber of Commerce for nearly 10 years, 
and present secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chelsea, was honored at the weekly meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club for the completion of 33 
years of perfect attendance. Joseph L. Carr, 
of Revere, with a record of 24 years of perfect 
attendance, made the presentation of the 
33-year pin to the guest of honor. Carr is 
now retired, after serving over 40 years as 
postal carrier and superintendent of mails 
in Revere. He is a past president of the 
Revere Kiwanis Club, which will observe its 
25th anniversary in 1956. 

Mr. Clarke joined Kiwanis June 16, 1922, 
and is one of the eight living charter mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Maine, 
and its first secretary. Im May 1923, he ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the Paw- 
tucket Chamber of Commerce and trans- 
ferred his Kiwanis membership to that city 
known as the birthplace of the cotton textile 
industry in America. He served the Paw- 
tucket club as secretary for most of his 13 
years in that city, the club’s president in 
1931, with 3 successive years immediate past 
president, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors. While in Pawtucket, he was 4p- 
pointed in 1933 district secretary for New 
England by the last past Gov. Burton K 
Harris. Then followed in 1934 two important 
major positions in Kiwanis, namely interna- 
tional chairman of the business standards 
committee in the year when business codes 
of fair competition were being formulated 
under NRA, and lieutenant governor over the 
14 clubs of the newly formed third division, 
which included New England's second and 
third largest cities, namely Providence and 
Worcester. 

Three years later, in 1936, he became in- 
dustrial commissioner of the city of Mar)- 
boro, and conducted a recovery program {oF 
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jts shoe industry. The Marlboro Club was 
iven international recognition for the part 
which the club played in rehabilitating the 
city’s industries in less than 3 years from a 
condition of considerable distress to one of 
veneral prosperity and peaceful labor rela- 
tions in all of its many shoeshops. Clarke’s 
membership there, by transfer, started on 
February 15, 1936. He also served the club 
as secretary for 1 vear. 

In 1945 after a career as campaign man- 
ager, organizer, and municipal consultant in 
yarious parts of New England, and as public 
speaker and writer, with a perfect record of 
Kiwanis attendance and 10 new clubs formed 
under his chairmanship of the district com- 
mittee on extension, Mr. Clarke took over the 
managership of the reorganized Revere 
Chamber of Commerce and club secretary 
of the Beach City Kiwanis Club, joining 
thereon January 3, 1945. 

He came to Chelsea late in 1945 and man- 
aged, for 5 years, to attend weekly meetings 
of both the Kiwanis Clubs of Revere and 
Chelsea, serving the former as secretary for 
a total of 6 years. While in Pawtucket at 
the lowest point in the great depression, he 
served as secretary pro tempore of the nearby 
providence Kiwanis Club for over a year un- 
til a successor from the club’s own member- 
ship could be found. His combined weekly 
attendance at Revere and Chelsea added 
260 meetings to his attendance record and 
he was known as the only 200 percent mem- 
ber in Kiwanis—2 meetings weekly for 5 

ears. 

; He joined the Chelsea club on January 1, 
1951, and for 1 year held no office in Kiwanis. 
The following year, 1952, he was chosen sec- 
etary. 

. Mr. Carr stated in his remarks about his 
friend, which were both serious and humor- 
ous, that the guest of honor had attended 
1,716 weekly meetings for his perfect 33- 
year attendance; 260 additional meetings in 
Chelsea for 5 years; and all sorts of conven- 
tions, interclub meetings, and extra visits to 
Kiwanis clubs as guest speaker, for a total 
of nearly 3,500 meetings, probably a record 
unexcelled in Kiwanis. There are only two 
other New England Kiwanians in the “Legion 
of Honor of Kiwanis International” with a 
better record of perfect weekly attendance, 
one for 34 years and one for 35 years. Mr. 
Clarke is the chairman of the legion of 
honor for the New England district to which 
only certified members can belong when they 
have completed 25, 30, or 35 years attend- 
ance. He is both a 25-year and a 30-year 
member of the honor group. 





National Handicapped Worker of Year— 
Bill To Establish Federal Agency To 
Assist Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill which would establish 
a Federal agency to assist the physically 
handicapped. The bill provides, through 
the agency, for extension of medical 
Services, vocational guidance and coun- 
Seling, educational training, and employ- 
ment opportunities to citizens handi- 
capped by physical or mental disability. 
I would like to point out to my colleagues 
the importance of this bill to our Nation 
in terms of untapped potential man- 
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power by relating an experience which I 
had on yesterday. 

Miss Evelyn Herala, National Handi- 
capped Goodwill Worker of the Year, a 
resident of my Congressional District in 
Detroit, Mich., visited my office on yes- 
terday. She was here in Washington, 
D. C., on an expense-paid trip, as winner 
of the Goodwill Industries’ coveted title 
for which 107 candidates in the United 
States were named. Miss Herala came to 
Washington on-July 2 and will leave 
today. She has represented the Good- 
will Industries in a wreath-laying cere- 
mony on July 4 at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. She has visited the 
President and Senator Pat McNamara, 
of Michigan. 

Miss Herala was born without hands 
and feet, yet today she is an employee in 
the promotion department of the Detroit 
Goodwill Industries, where she has 
worked since 1943. She walks and writes 
as freely as any worker in carrying out 
her office duties—which entail writing 
more than 1,000 words a day in letters, 
handling telephone calls, and managing 
employee recreational activities. She 
has artificial feet, but she has learned to 
use the stubs of her arms with amazing 
dexterity for writing, dialing the tele- 
phone, and caring for all personal needs, 
including housework, without the help of 
any other person. In addition, Miss 
Herala plays the piano and trombone. 

This young lady was born of Finnish 
parents in Minnesota. At the age of 
eight, following her mother’s death, she 
went to live first with relatives and then 
with a Mrs. Jennie Johnson, who took a 
very special interest in the child’s devel- 
opment. At the age of nine, she went to 
school for the first time. She now holds 
a degree from Hamline University in St. 
Paul. Her major was in the field of so- 
ciology. 

Miss Herala shares an apartment with 
a sister, Miss Hilda Herala, who came to 
Washington with her. Of the sisters, 
Goodwill Industries officials state, “they 
are both so unselfish, always trying to 
help someone else, they have little time 
to think of their own hardships.”’ 

I am certain that if my distinguished 
colleagues could witness the fashion in 
which Miss Herala has overcome seem- 
ingly insurmountable physical difficulties 
to make such a very useful citizen, each 
would be inspired to support the measure 
which I am introducing to assist handi- 
capped people through a comprehensive 
program of rehabilitation. 





The International Situation on the Eve of 
the Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the importance of the forth- 
coming Big Four conference, I am insert- 
ing the text of a letter received by me 
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from Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski, discus- 
sing some of the problems facing this 
Nation and the world on the eve of the 
conference. 

General Sosnkowski has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a military leader, 
having been the inspector general of the 
Polish Army at the outbreak of World 
War II. He served as Minister of War 
in 12 Polish prewar cabinets. During 
the war he served in the cabinet of Gen- 
eral Sikorski’s government in exile as 
minister in charge of organization of 
the Polish underground forces. 

He is now generally conceded to be the 
elderly statesman reflecting the con- 
sensus of opinion of Poles in exile. 

Because of the profoundness of his ob- 
servations and their direct application to 
the problems which face us, I believe 
them to be of great interest to us and 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The letter follows: 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Following our re- 
cent conversation, I would like to put down 
in writing my personal views on the inter- 
national situation on the eve of the Geneva 
Conference. 

All nations, free and captive, will look 
upon this conference with mixed feelings, 
realizing how much their future depends 
upon the West’s choosing the right course 
at this juncture which may prove to be a 
crossroads of history. If this meeting with 
the U. S.S. R. “at the summit” confirms the 
general impression, as yet not certain, that 
the Red Empire is having to cope with 
serious internal difficulties, then the nego- 
tiations should exploit these difficulties in 
an attempt to solve the key problems of 
peace. The right answer to the question, 
peace or war, depends on the correct esti- 
mate of Soviet Russia’s real intentions. Un- 
fortunately everything seems to demonstrate 
that she has not given up her principal goal 
of world domination. She changes only her 
tactics, shrewdly capitalizing on the free 
world’s genuine longing for peace. Every- 
thing seems to prove that Red strategy, un- 
changing in its essence, is now playing to 
gain time. Time is necessary for the Soviet 
Union not only to ease her own internal 
troubles but also to complete her prepara- 
tions for worldwide aggression: to keep up 
the Red war potential especially as far as 
strategic air force and atomic arms are con- 
cerned; to disrupt NATO, SEATO, and the 
Paris treaties; to reorganize, rearm, and 
train the Red Chinese armies, and to build 
up the land communications between the 
Soviet industrial bases and Communist 
China. 

It is not possible to consider European 
problems apart from those of the Far East. 
In the strategic sense, both these sectors 
of the Communist struggle for world mastery 
are interconnected. For several years Soviet 


“strategy has been aiming at the control of 


the Asian continent. Along with the problem 
of Germany, this control remains the most 
important Soviet objective. 

A European security pact based on a re- 
duction of arms of both the Soviet bloc and 
the NATO countries will not (by itself) 
secure a lasting peace; in fact, it will 
strengthen the position of Soviet Russia by 
providing her with with direct influence on 
European affairs. Communist penetration 
and infiltration would thus gain a better 
prospect of success in Western Europe; such 
a pact would undoubtedly be exploited by 
the Soviet Union in furthering her plans to 
neutralize Europe and NATO countries po- 
litically and psychologically, and would give 
her much greater freedom of action in the 
Far East. No paper agreement, no matter 
how carefully it is worded, will guarantee 
effective control of armaments in the Soviet 
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sphere; the Communists will always find 
ways to circumvent any methods of inter- 
mational control and make them only il- 
lusory in the immense territory of the Red 
empire. In other words, Soviet Russia hopes 
to be able by every ruse to lessen the watch- 
fulness of the free world, to lull it into a 
false security, and, simultaneously, to pro- 
ceed with her own war potential while 
sabotaging the agreed system of interna- 
tional control. 

In its wish to bring about enduring peace, 
the free world should pursue a course based 
on one simple premise—that the cause of 
peace is served by everything that weakens 
the aggressiveness of the Soviet Union. First 
of all, the West, exploiting Russia's internal 
difficulties, if they are in fact serious enough, 
should make her abandon her advanced 
bases pointed at the very heart of Western 
Europe; the numerous countries captured 
by the U. S. S. R. in 1939 and after World 
War II by aggression, occupation, and pene- 
tration have been transformed by her into 
such bases. It is not possible to achieve real 
peace in Europe unless Russia is made to 
give up these springboards of her strategy. 

Now after the settlement of the Austrian 
problem, it is probable that the discussion 
of the German problem will come up at Ge- 
neva—not only because of Germany’s geo- 
graphical position, importance, legitimate 
claims for justice, unification, and inde- 
pendence, but also to protect the world 
against a possible rebirth of German im- 
perialism. 

For these very reasons the German prob- 
lem cannot be solved except within the 
framework of the whole of Europe. Any solu- 
tion of this problem made without removing 
the element of Russia's present preponder- 
ance in Europe would be illusory. For ex- 
ample, the evacuation of NATO armed 
forces from Germany could be counterbal- 
anced only by the evacuation beyond Rus- 
sia’s 1938 frontiers of her armed forces and 
bases. 

The restoration of real independence to 
the captive nations is essential for the po- 
litical and economic balance in Europe, and 
such a balance is, after all, the necessary 
basis for a true and lasting peace. The inde- 
pendence of the captive nations is not only 
a matter of justice, a principle to which 
Americans are so devoted, but is also funda- 
mental for all considerations concerning the 
future of Europe as a whole. There can be 
no satisfactory solution—neither from the 
ideological, social, economic point of view, 
nor from the point of view of security—as 
long as Europe is dismembered and Germany 
divided. To abandon the captive nations to 
their fate of present slavery would be equiva- 
lent to leaving Europe, West Germany in par- 
ticular, to the mercy of Soviet Russia. It 
would pave the way for Soviet Russia to in- 
fiuence the internal affairs of Germany and 
thus to absorb her gradually into the Com- 
munist orbit. The principles of freedom and 
justice have to be one and the same every- 
where; betrayed, they become the source of 
all difficulties and conflicts. 

A policy thus conceived obviously implies 
the liberation of Poland. The first step for 
liberation is the lifting of the present occu- 
pation, both political and military, 1. e., 
removing all instruments of Soviet oppres- 
sion and control from the whole Polish 
territory. 


The 1945 Potsdam decisions determined 
the western frontiers of Poland; the inher- 
ent irrevocability of these decisions was em- 
phasized by ordering the transfer of pop- 
ulations on a scale never before known in 
modern times. An enormous effort has been 
made in West Germany to integrate the 
populations resettled from the east; an even 
greater effort has been made by Poland to 
settle and reconstruct the territories recov- 
ered under the Potsdam decisions. Today 
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7 million Poles live and work in this area. 
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These facts cannot be ignored. The present 
Polish-German frontiers, while creating a 
safeguard against the rebirth of German 
Drang nach Osten, a long-range possibility 
which cannot be discounted, at the same 
time leave the German economy with the 
necessary conditions for prosperity and fur- 
ther development. It is a well-known fact 
that West Germany has no unemployment, 
although she has integrated some 10 million 
Germans from the east. 

The territories recovered by Poland were 
always, under German rule, a hotbed of 
Prussian chauvinism and militarism. Spe- 
cifically, the Silesian area (long with the 
Ruhr was the arsenal for German aggressions. 
This same Silesian region will, in Polish 
hands, serve the peaceful economic inter- 
ests of all the countries of Central Eastern 
Europe, and will constitute no menace 
whatever, unless it remains, as at present, 
under the control of Russia who simul- 
taneously owns the Donets basin. Further- 
more, the present shortened and natural 
eastern frontiers of Germany, by eliminat- 
ing the East Prussian enclave and the so- 
called Polish corridor, will help to prevent 
hegemony by any one power along the Bal- 
tic. 

Under prevailing conditions, the Polish 
nation is forced to cooperate with the Com- 
munist camp, although in heart and spirit 
she still stands by and with the western 
community of nations. But any attitude 
of the West toward revising the present 
Polish-German frontiers could make the 
Poles look to Russia for support. On the 
contrary, Poland not menaced by Ger- 
many and with her present western fron- 
tiers guaranteed by the great democracies, 
would have no cause for seeking Russian 
help. An atmosphere of mutual confidence 
between Germany and a liberated Poland 
would become an important, perhaps de- 
cisive, factor in the European security sys- 
tem. 

As hinted above, it would be foolish to 
discount the possibility of a future change 
in the political views prevailing in Ger- 
many today. It would be a real misfortune 
for Europe if Germany should depart from 
the principles of democracy and return to 
nationalism and militarism. It would be 
a catastrophe for the world if a reunited 
and rearmed Germany should engage in 
all-out conquest in alliance with Russia. 
The possibility of such a catastrophe could 
be reduced by the existence, between Rus- 
sia and Germany, of 4 really independent 
and strong Poland, allied with a free 
Czechoslovakia and other Central European 
countries within a European defense sys- 
tem. So therefore from this point of view 
also, any encouragement given to German 
revisionism by the great democracies would 
be a tragically mistaken policy in the long 
run. 


From the economic point of view, the ter- 
ritories recovered by Poland (except Silesia, 
whose specific role in the Reich has already 
been stressed) never had any real signifi- 
cance for Germany; there was a constant 
shift of population toward her western prov- 
inces; these territories never attained the 
high level of prosperity of the rest of Ger- 
many despite all kinds of government sup- 
port. However, these same territories inte- 
grated into Poland, because of their mineral 
resources and their road and waterways sys- 
tems, are furthering a basic change in her 
economic structure. From being an agricul- 
tural country, overpopulated and suffering 
from unemployment, Poland is now gradu- 
ally becoming a well balanced industrial and 
agricultural country. Thus integration of 
these territories also creates the prerequisites 
for economic cooperation with the group of 
nations in central eastern Europe, a group 
that will be able to develop freely and with- 
etand political pressures from any European 
power. 
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The profound awareness of these truth; 
intensified by the innuemrable losses gy;: 
fered by Poland and by the effort already in. 
vested by her in the recovered territorig 
unites the whole Polish nation—the home. 
land, the political emigres, and also Ameri. 
cans of Polish descent, in a common effort to 
hold these territories. The other captiy, 
nations regard this as a test case for the po). 
icy of the west. If these truths are under. 
estimated, the Russian Government yj) 
only strengthen its case and win over Public 
opinion in the subjugated countries which 
now hate the oppressor. 

To sum up, the restoration of the 193, 
eastern frontiers of the captive nations, the 
restoration of their freedom, and the rest). 
tutio in integrum of the rights of Polanq— 
these are basic Polish aims. They likewise 
comprehend the obvious truth that the pres- 
ent status of central Eastern Europe has not 
resulted from justice but from force; anq 
that the further Russian military might js 
pushed back, i. e., to the prewar frontiers, 
the more favorable will be the prospect for 
peace in Europe and in the whole world. 

Implementing the universal concepts of 
freedom will bring about a basic change in 
Europe, will bring to a halt the systems, of 
conquest and government by force. It wil! 
prove that a turning point in history has 
been reached—that the sound principles of 
the free world will prevail and that peace- 
ful coexistence in the true sense of the term 
can be established. 

Poland's faith in her ultimate freedom js 
inspired by the universal ideals that are 
identical with those of the West. The west- 
ern democracies for the sake of their own 
security should do everything in their power 
not to kill this faith by failing to act. 

Power politics, spheres of influence, tacit 
consent to aggression, and paying lip service 
to principles inevitable lead to wars and 
catastrophes. Therefore, western civiliza- 
tion can be saved only by establishing a per- 
manent political system which in all hon- 
esty and sincerity, by deeds, will equate 
peace with freedom and justice. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gen. K. SosnKowsKI. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5, 1925. 





Supplemental Budget Request, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a brief statement 
prepared by Congressman FyaRE and my- 
self for presentation before the House 
Appropriations Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the supplemental budget re- 
quest, 1956, for the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT ON SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 

REQUEST, 1956 
(Statement to House Appropriations Com- 
mittee by Congressman OrviIn B. FsA8! 
and Congressman PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, 

JR., July 6, 1955) 

The education of our children is of su- 
preme importance to the future security and 
well-being of this Nation. We are particu- 
larly interested in legislation and activities 
aimed at improving the quality of American 
education. All of us are aware that our 
schools are today. faced with many prob- 
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Jems, and that in many localities across the 
Nation these problems constitute a growing 
crisis in education. Teacher shortages, 
crowded and antiquated facilities, poorly or- 
ganized school systems, and inadequate tax 
structures are but some of the difficulties 
which, when taken together with swelling 
school enrollments, may result in millions 
of our youngsters not receiving the educa- 
tion they need and the Nation so urgently 
requires. 

Fortunately, these conditions are getting 
increasing attention from educators, par- 
ents, and interested citizens in every part 
of the country. The State and White House 
conferences on education comprise a national 
program designed to focus the attention 
of every citizen on these educational prob- 
lems, and to seek solutions at all levels 
of government. The supplemental budget 
request before you seeks additional funds 
necessary for the successful completion of 
this program. We are pleased to have an 
opportunity to support this request. 

Ever since the school system began, it has 
been left to the citizens of the communities 
and the States to determine what their edu- 
cational needs have been and how much 
should be paid to attain these ends. Through 
our locally elected boards of education, our 
educators, and our State school officials, the 
citizens of this country have, in real fact, 
built a school system second to none in 
history 

The program of State and White House 
conferences on education is the best oppor- 
tunity the American people have ever had 
to say what they think should be done to 
meet our educational deficits. Already in 
every State in the Union, in the District of 
Columbia, and in four outlying Territories, 
Governors have called conferences of educa- 
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They come not as representatives of organ- 
ized factions pleading sperial interests, but 
as citizens of their own communities and 
States pleading only that public interest. If 
it is the desire of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to hear from all sides on the important 
issues facing our schools, it is necessary that 
persons of every economic standing and every 
section of our Nation take part in this pro- 
gram. Without part payment of their ex- 
penses, this broad representation, so impor- 
tant in this citizen study of education, can- 
not be obtained. 

We earnestly request that favorable con- 
sideration be given this request for funds 
necessary to carry out this important pro- 
gram, 





A Bright Ray in the Dark Cloud of 


Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a most heartening 
story by Auleen B. Eberhardt, appearing 
in the May 7, 1955, issue of the magazine 
America titled, “Teen-agers Turn the 
Tide,” which explains the activities of 
the youth of Dubuque, Iowa, in waging 
the fight for much needed decency and 


tors and lay citizens to discuss what should 7 800d morals. 


be done to provide the kind and amount of 
education the children in those areas should 
receive. This program is, without question, 
the largest attempt of its kind ever made, 
and its success is well indicated by the 100 
percent participation on the parts of the 
States and Territories. If there is a clear 
demonstration of pure democracy at work 
in our times, it is here—where every citizen 
has an opportunity to say what he thinks 


should be done. 
The States and Territories have entered 
voluntarily into this program. The White 


House Conference on Education is called 
for later this year. Already some startling 
results have been shown. We are told that 
more than 3,800 conferences at the commu- 
nity and regional level within the States are 
being held in conjunction with State Con- 
ferences, preparatory to the national meet- 
ing. Many more no doubt will be held. The 
interest in this program is extremely heavy. 

We Members of Congress, who join in this 


statement, believe that the White House 
Conference on Education this fall should 
be a fitting climax to this nationwide study 


of school needs, and hope that you agree 


with us. In order that the conference may 
be broadly representative, as required by 
law, funds for travel of delegates to and 
from Washington are now being requested. 
This request, we are advised, is endorsed 


wh leheartedly by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the United 
States 


Commissioner of education. It was 
forwarded only after serious consideration 
by the outstanding citizens who compose 
the President's Committee. 

Many citizens—unable to pay their own 
oSts to & national meeting—cannot attend 
the White House Conference unless part of 
their expenses are met for them. They 
Should be here to advise on the methods of 
wheeting the Nation’s school needs. Citizens 
‘rom every walk of life and from every State 
and Territory will be asked to take part, to 
bring with them the opinions which exist 
toward schools within their own States. 


c 





Let us earnestly hope and pray that 
the encouraging example of these 
wholesome youngsters will sweep over 
the land in furtherance of that wise ad- 
monition of our beloved founder, George 
Washington, that religion and morality 
are indispensable supports of any last- 
ing Christian society. 

The article follows: 

TEEN-AGERS TURN THE TIDE 
(By Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt) 


Many parents have recently had the shock 
of their lives. For years they have been cru- 
sading against immodesty in dress, indecent 
books, and class B movies and stage produc- 
tions. After long discouragement over fight- 
ing an apparently losing battle, they now 
see the tide turning. Crusading teen-agers 
are backing up the efforts of their parents. 

Take the teen-agers of Dubuque, Iowa, for 
example. For the past 8 months, teen-agers 
have been moving in the right direction 
through an interschool council which brings 
the boys and girls from 4 academies and 1 
high school together at regular intervals to 
plan genuine Catholic action. They tackled 
to big problems—immodesty in dress and 
indecent literature. 


MODEST MODISHNESS 


The first signs of the girls’ determination 
to get some action against the constant dis- 
play in stores of strapless and off-the-shoul- 
der fornrals, risqué sun dresses and low-cut 
sports clothes came from Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy. The entire student body 
of over 330, with the cooperation of their 
teachers, held a series of meetings and de- 
cided to adopt the Marylyke fashions as their 
standard of dress. These are largely pro- 
moted by Maryville College of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices of 
the organization Supply the Demand for the 
Supply, i. e. of modest fashions. 

Once the decision was made, the students 
began to stage panel discussions on modesty 
in dress before many of the city’s women’s 
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organizations. Stores were requested to 
stock modest clothing and within a short 
time, many of the leading merchants had 
agreed to carry the Marylyke line. 

The girls of St. Columbkille’s High School 
voted to adopt the Marylyke fashions. The 
two other academies, Visitation and St. 
Joseph’s, set up “Supply the Demand for the 
Supply.” Their students were all enthusias- 
tic about the new plan. 

The girls carried home the story of their 
crusade, and before long they were urging 
their mothers to suggest to the older women 
of their acquaintance the necessity for mod- 
est dress for persons of all ages. The teen- 
agers realized, as did the older women, that 
fashions of the past several seasons had pop-~ 
ularized styles so extreme that the epithet, 
“immodest” was fully justified. The girls 
encouraged their mothers to join the cam- 
paign to get merchants to stock wearing 
apparel that met the requirements of mod- 
esty. 


CLEAN LITERATURE 


Meanwhile, the student interschool coun- 
cil had come out strongly against indecent 
literature. The boys volunteered to organize 
the work of getting newsstands to eliminate 
objectionable comics, books, magazines. The 
girls, of course, worked along with them. 
One of the direct results of their efforts was 
a decrease in the number of indecent books 
displayed and sold. 

Every high school and grade school in the 
city now has a bulletin board on which each 
movie currently showing is listed according 
to classification. There is a definite move- 
ment on the part of youth against class B 
films, which seem to be on the increase. 
Teen-agers on movie dates began to awaken 
to the fact that off-color dialog and double- 
meaning conversations were a source of em- 
barrassment to them. It was a quick step 
from embarrassment to resentment. The 
youngsters determined to avoid certain films, 
no matter how good they were reputed to be 
from an artistic standpoint. 

At present, there is a big campaign going 
on in the schools for support of the Catholic 
press and Catholic books. Many of the stu- 
dent organizations have set aside sums of 
money to be expended in enlarging the num- 
ber of Catholic magazines in the school 
reading rooms and getting more current and 
established Catholic books onto library 
shelves. Teen-agers have pledged them- 
selves to read Catholic publications and to 
discuss them in the home. 

The work of the Dubuque teen-agers is be- 
ing spread to places outside Dubuque through 
the medium of their student publications, 
which go, of course, to other schools. Then, 
too, scores of Dubuque students have attend- 
ed scholastic press conventions and other 
regional meetings in the Midwest. Ideas on 
modesty in dress, indecent literature, steady 
dating, etc., are discussed at these gatherings. 

The parents of these teen-agers are thrilled. 
Twenty years ago or more, they first heard 
of Catholic action at Holy Name Society 
meetings or conventions of the National 
Council of Catholic Women. They worked 
hard to bring religion into everyday living. 
They, too, in their day, campaigned against 
bad literature, immodesty in dress, vulgar 
entertainment. But, as they were caught 
up more and more in the cares of everyday 
wage earning and homemaking, their efforts 
unconsciously slackened. Then suddenly 
they saw filth in literature, immodesty in 
dress, and risqué entertainment soar to all- 
time highs. Their campaign had to start 
over again. 

Today these parents are greatly encour- 
aged, yet deeply humble, as they see their 
teen-age girls and boys man the dikes 
against the rising tide of indecency in dress, 
entertainment, and literature. 

Parents are pleased with the enthusiasm 
with which their youngsters are attacking 
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these problems. And because of their chil- 
dren’s courage, parents are gaining new 
strength to go on with the work in adult 
groups. They realize that, in the past, adults 
often were guilty of furthering the sale of 
salacious books, of breaking the legion-of- 


decency pledge, of wearing too-revealing 
gowns. 
Television? Anytime now the teen-agers, 


through their school publications, will be 
sounding the charge against programs detri- 
mental to the morals of youth. Emphasis 
will be against brutality, glamorizing crimi- 
nals, immodesty in dress, and suggestive 
dances and conversation. 

Amid so much talking and writing about 
the growth of juvenile delinquency and 
crime, it is heartening to see youth on the 
march for decency and good morals. They 
are the parents of tomorrow's juveniles. 





The Need for Legislative Flexibility in the 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have pointed out earlier, the need to 
strengthen government at the State and 
local level became abundantly clear as 
the studies of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations proceeded. In 
earlier excerpts from the Commission’s 
report, I have included its view with re- 
spect to the need for review and revision 
of State constitutions, and for review of 
our system of representation, to insure 
that our representative government 
truly represents. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp today further 
excerpts from the Commission’s report 
dealing with State government, includ- 
ing references to some needed changes in 
legislative processes and procedures, and 
some findings and recommendations 
with respect to State executives: 


STATE LEGISLATURES—THE NEED FOR 
FLEXIBILITY 


In addition to reapportionment, there are 
a@ number of other measures that would en- 
able State legislatures to become more effec- 
tive instruments of policy formation. In 
this age of rapid change, legislative bodies 
are called upon to deal with an increasing 
number of complex and technical issues. 
Most State legislatures are not, however, in 
@ position to give the time and study that 
many of these issues should have. Most of 
the States impose constitutional limitations 
on the frequency and length of sessions. 
Only 10 State constitutions provide for an- 
nual sessions and several of those limit every 
other session to fiscal matters. The low pay 
of most legislators and their inadequate 
physical and staff arrangements accentuate 
the effect of limited sessions. 

There is a discernible movement to cor- 
rect these conditions. A few States have 
recently provided for annual sessions, at 
least for action on the budget. More than 
two-thirds of the legislatures have equipped 
themselves with legislative councils to de- 
velop objective information as a basis for 
policy decisions. Asmaller number of States 
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have reorganized their committee systems 
and revised their rules. Legislative pay is 
improving, though slowly and moderately. 

Perhaps the chief obstacles to legislative 
flexibility are those created by overdetailed 
provisions of State constitutions, designed to 
correct specific actions of past legislative 
sessions. Some of these provisions rigidly 
prohibit certain forms of legislative action; 
others contain elaborate restrictions and pre- 
scriptions of an essentially statutory nature. 
Some of them attempt to regulate in detail 
such rapidly changing or technical matters 
as the powers of corporations, the routes of 
the State highway system, and the conduct 
of State and county administration. Some 
interfere with the full use of modern tools 
of budgeting, accounting, auditing, and per- 
sonnel administration. 

In a number of States, the constitution 
earmarks so high a proportion of the tax rev- 
enues that the legislature’s power to appro- 
priate money applies to less than half of the 
State’s expenditures. This tends to under- 
mine the principle of responsible representa- 
tive government and limits the ability of the 
legislators to adapt the spending policies of 
the State to changing needs and conditions. 
Chapter 4 will discuss constitutional limita- 
tions on State and local taxing and spending 
powers in somewhat more detail and show 
how they tend to build up pressures for na- 
tional spending for essentially State and 
local purposes. 

It is abundantly clear that restrictions and 
limitations of the type described have engen- 
dered at least as many errors and excesses 
as they have prevented. Removing these 
limitations would be an important step 
toward strengthening State government. 


THE STATE EXECUTIVE 


The American system of separation of pow- 
ers works best when all branches of Gov- 
ernment are strong, energetic, and responsi- 
ble. Men of such diverse points of view as 
John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Thomas Jefferson recognized that the suc- 
cessful operation of a government based on 
the separation of powers depends on provi- 
sion for adequate executive authority as well 
as for a representative legislature and an in- 
dependent judiciary. Jefferson saw the need 
for a governor bearing the “whole weight” 
of executive responsibility. Hamilton in- 
sisted that “Energy in the executive is a 
leading character in the definition of good 
government.” Adams looked upon a strong, 
independent executive as “the natural friend 
of the people,” the chief defender Of their 
rights and liberties. 

Today, few States have an adequate execu- 
tive branch headed by a governor who can 
be held generally accountable for executing 
and administering the laws of the State. 
State constitutions provide in principle for 
three equal branches of government, but 
most of these constitutions and numerous 
laws based on them include provisions that 
tend to undermine this principle. Early fears 
of royal governors and the natural preference 
for the legislative bodies that had spoken 
for the colonies in their contests with the 
crown have left their mark on the develop- 
ment of the State executive. The growth of 
State functions in the last half century and 
the increasing importance of national-State 
cooperative relations have created the need 
for a governor who is in a position to pro- 
vide executive direction to the State’s busi- 
ness, and to see to it that grant-aided pro- 
grams dovetail with other State programs 
and operate under State supervision. 
LIMITATIONS ON THE POWER OF THE GOVERNOR 

Typically, though not universally, the 
governor is the nomina) chief of a sprawling 
State administration consisting of scores of 
separate departments, commissions, and 
agencies. Department heads, many of them 
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boards or commissions, are often selecteg 5 

r 
appointed for long or overlapping terms 
This enables them to be more or less ing. 
pendent of normal executive controls. Still 
other agency heads may be separately elect. 
ed, or may be appointed by the legislature or 
by someone other than the governor. In 
most States, the governor’s remova] power 
over many of his “subordinates” is 0 re. 
stricted that it is of little value as a to) 
of administrative control. Few governors 
have been supplied with modern staf agen. 
cies and tools of management adequate to 
the administrative responsibility presumeq 
to be vested in them. Furthermore, consti. 
tutional limitations on tenure frequently 
weaken their leadership in policy and admin. 
istration. More than one-third of our goy. 
ernors still have only 2-year terms, while 
of the 4-year governors, more than one-half 
may not succeed themselves.' 

The separate election of other State aq. 
ministrative officers deserves special atten. 
tion. In 40 States, the people elect from 
5 to 12 administrative Officials or agency 
heads, in addition to the governor. Since 
the agencies are in some cases headed by 
boards, the actual number of persons elected 
may run even higher, being over 20 in 4 
States. This arrangement seriously divides 
or hides responsibility and makes difficult 
the achievement of unity of command and 
consistency of action within a State admin- 
istration. 

Experience in the administration of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid emphasizes the need for 
effective gubernatorial supervision of State 
administration and for effective review by 
both governor and legislature of policies car- 
ried out by all State agencies. In the ab- 
sence of such supervision and review, there 
is a tendency for groups of professional ad- 
ministrators in a single, specialized field, 
working at National, State, and local levels, 
to become a more or less independent gov- 
ernment of their own, organized vertically 
and substantially independent of other State 
agencies. Programs may be agreed upon, 
State as well as Federal money may be com- 
mitted, and important public projects may be 
carried out without even a review by the gov- 
ernor’s Office to deterine how they relate to 
other State activities or requirements. On 
the other hand, States with fairly strong 
governors served by active budget and other 
staff aids have reported relatively little difi- 
culty of this sort. 


MOVEMENT FOR REORGANIZATION 


The movement for reorganization of State 
administration has produced some concrete 
results. It has also revealed the nature of 
the difficulties to be overcome and pointed 
to directions in which further progress can 
be sought. A few States, notably New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Virginia, have achieved 
substantially integrated administrations 
under governors constitutionally equipped 


to be chief executives in the full sense of 


the term. More States have brought about 
appreciable reductions in the number of 
separate departments and have curtailed 
somewhat the use of boards and commissions 
as department heads. Approximately half 


of the States now have civil-service systems 
applicable to all employees, while the rest 
have partial coverage. 

Probably the greatest progress in State 
administration has been in the field of budg- 
eting and fiscal management, although the 
usefulness of these tools is often seriously 
impaired by constitutional limitations and 
by the existence of officials independent of 
the chief executive. A number of States 
have developed departments of finance oF 
of administration that bring management 
functions together in an agency directly re- 
sponsible to the governor. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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THE TASK AHEAD 


while there is no unanimous agreement on 
ywrecise pattern of administrative organiza- 
Aud applicable to all States, there is substan- 
ae ‘agreement on certain arrangements 
which, if generally applied, would greatly 
crengthen State administration. The fol- 
lowing statement reflects the consensus of 

State reorganization commissions: 


ome 20 
ie * * In general it was felt that reor- 


sanization movements should result in 
strengthening the office of the governor; 
reducing the independent agencies and ad- 
ministrative boards and commissions and 
srouping them into major departments; ex- 


tending the gubernatorial power over ap- 
nnintment and removal of department heads; 
‘a strengthening executive controls over 
budgeting, accounting, purchasing, State 
property, etc. At the same time, it was 
pointed out, it is of the utmost necessity to 
revise legislative procedures in the direction 
of greater efficiency, and to provide the leg- 
islature with more effective reporting and 
auditing controls—in order that the execu- 
tive may be held to proper accountability.” ? 

Deficiencies in national administration 
sometimes hinder prudent policymaking and 
responsible administration by the States. 
Among these deficiencies are the inflexibility 
of rules affecting State participation in joint 
programs, uncertainty as to the location of 
responsibility for decisions within a national 
azency dealing with the States, and compe- 
tition or duplication between different na- 
tional agencies concerned with the same or 
similar State programs. Some of these con- 
ditions tend toward further splintering of 
State administration and weakening of the 
governor's authority. The National Govern- 


and 


ment has an obligation to overhaul policies 
and administrative arrangements that im- 
pede action by the States to strengthen their 


own administration. 
INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Interstate cooperation extends the scope 
of State action. Wisely employed, it can 
greatly increase the people’s satisfaction 
with their State governments and reduce the 
demand for national action. Through uni- 
form and reciprocal laws and interstate com- 
pacts nationwide in scope, such as those on 
probation and parole, it helps to promote 
uniform action by the States. Through 
regional compacts, it can minimize the need 
for regional administration by the National 
Government. 

There has been during this century a sub- 
stantial development of regional govern- 
mental activity based upon interstate 
compacts of varying formality, yet their po- 
tentialities have hardly been tapped. Devel- 
opment of terminal and _ transportation 
facilities, maintenance of an interstate park, 
forest-fire protection, water supply, control 
of water pollution, marine fisheries, conser- 


vation, aspects of higher education—this is 
but a random list of present activities. The 
recently adopted Water Front Commission 
Compact, by which New York and New Jersey 
regulate hiring practices affecting longshore- 
men and stevedores in the port of New York, 
may point the way toward wider use of 


interstate compacts for regulatory purposes. 
If the States do these and other things for 
themselves on @ cooperative basis, there will 
hot be as strong a case for national action. 

rhe Council of State Governments, estab- 
‘ished by the States in 1933 to promote inter- 


state cooperation and improve National- 
state relations through a program of re- 
Search, publication, and information, can be 
made even more effective by expanding its 
research and clearinghouse activities and its 


Services as convener and staff agency for 
national or regional conferences and com- 
mittees, Each State could help by reviewing 


ee 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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its procedures for recording and passing on 
information and experience that might: be 
useful to other States. 

Uniform laws strength the States and in- 
crease the confidence of the people in State 
government by improving the quality of 
State legislation. Uniform laws and model 
acts are promoted by the Council of State 
Governments, with the cooperation of the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. The subjects covered 
include various aspects of commercial law, 
crime control, national defense, traffic, and 
motor vehicle regulation, health, welfare, 
and absentee voting. 

These laws have proved to be effective in- 
struments of interstate cooperation, even 
though the rate of adoptions has been slow, 
and despite the fact that the courts do not 
interpret uniform laws uniformly. More 
vigorous prosecution of this approach would 
enable the States to meet widely recognized 
needs which, if neglected, will invite increas- 
ing attention from the National Government. 

The National Government can help to pro- 
mote interstate cooperation in various ways. 
Congress can facilitate interstate cooperation 
by wider application of its policy of giving 
advance authorization for interstate com- 
pacts, as it does in the civil defense program. 
In chapter 3, the Commission recommends 
the establishment of a Presidential staff 
agency on  intergovernmental relations. 
Such an agency could assist the States in 
connection with interstate compacts and 
other cooperative arrangements. 





1 Governors Jones and Battle and Congress- 
man Hays do not believe that the fact thata 
governor serving a 4-year term may not 
succeed himself weakens his leadership in 
policy or administration. 

?Summary of Conference on State Govern- 
ment Reorganization, Council of State Gov- 
ernments, September 1949. 





Dairyman’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the fine statements by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, all designed to tell 
us how well off our farm population 
might be, actual statistical evidence con- 
stantly proves just the opposite. 

General Eisenhower, when he was & 
candidate for office, told a farm audience 
in Kassoon, Minn., that he and his ad- 
ministration would be pledged to 100 per- 
cent of parity. Once they were inducted 
into office, President Eisenhower and his 
policymakers apparently kissed that one 
off as just so much campaign oratory, 
and immediately began depressing farm 
prices. They are still at it. 

The 19th District of Pennsylvania, 
which I have the honor to represent, has 
many dairy farmers. I know from per- 
sonal experience they are not enjoying 
a boom period. Figures just released 
indicate that our Pennsylvania dairymen 
are going in the red. These figures and 
other aspects of the tough job of the 
dairyman are analyzed by Harold Howell, 
farm editor of-the Harrisburg Patriot- 
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News, in an article published on Sunday, 
July 3. I include this article as a part 
of my remarks: 
STATE Dairy Farmers Face Price BATTLE 
(By Harold Howell) 


Thousands of Pennsylvania dairymen are 
hanging onto their farms by a margin that 
grows narrower day by day. 

Prices paid dairymen in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the last 15 months averaged $3.86 a hun- 
dred pounds (4644 quarts), the National 
Milk Producers Federation reported in June. 
The federation said the average cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk is $5.77, indicat- 
ing that it is only a matter of time before 
bankruptcy faces many a dairyman. 

Dairymen are finding many ways to hang 
on. He first dips into reserves, mostly war 
or defense savings bonds. Then he seeks 
short term loans and a mortgage increase. 
After that he can reduce his use of fertilizers 
and lime, delay needed paint Jobs and neglect 
repairs on his buildings. 


FERTILIZER CUT 


Only last week the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported Pennsyl- 
vania farmers had cut the use of phosphate 
fertilizers by 5 percent, and a survey made 
by the Plant Food Review from Washing- 
ton showed Pennsylvania farmers had re- 
duced the use of all fertilizers by 3.1 percent, 
in 1954. Total fertilizer reduction in Penn- 
sylvania, according to the Plant Food Re- 
view, was 18,646 tons of commercial ferti- 
lizers. 

Dairymen date their troubles back to 
April 1, 1954, when dairy supports were cut 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent. 
Parity is the standard used to measure 
farm prices. It is designed to give farm 
products equal value or purchasing power in 
terms of nonfarm goods and services as they 
had in a past favorable period, usually 1910- 
14. Parity prices are those needed to put 
farm products on a par with commodities 
bought by farmers. 

SUUPPORTS PRICE 

The Government supports the price of 
dairy products by buying them from the 
manufacturer. In a House investigating 
subcommittee inquiry June 1 into Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, sales and purchases, 
USDA officials said the Government lost $2,- 
381,000 buying and selling cheese that never 
left the manufacturers’ hands. 

The USDA officials said they bought 86,- 
600,000 pounds of cheese just before the 
April 1, 1954, effective date for 75 percent 
dairy price supports, and sold it immediately 
afterwards to the same cheesemakers at a 
$2,381,000 loss. 

They told the House investigators they paid 
37 cents a pound for 86,600,000 pounds of 
cheese and sold it for 34.25 cents a pound. 
The USDA officials said the Government 
saved money on the transaction by saving on 
the cost of warehousing and handling. 

United States agriculture officials said the 
simultaneous purchase—resales were made 
when dairy price supports were dropped from 
90 percent of parity in March, 1954 to 75 per- 
cent on April 1. 

BIGGEST BUYER 

Don. S. Anderson, acting director of the 
livestock and dairy division of the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, said the biggest 
buyer and seller was Kraft Foods Co. Chicago, 
with 29,164,860 pounds. He said cheese com- 
panies cleared $2,381,000 on the deal. Kraft 
Foods Co. is part of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

“The National Dairy Products Corp. in its 
annual financial statement published in the 
Wail Street Journal and the Rural New York- 
er, reported a net profit in 1954, after taxes 
and depreciation, of $37,393,012, highest in 
its history. 
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EARNINGS JUMP 


The Borden Co., another nationwide dairy 
concern, listed a 1954 net profit of $22,724,- 
336—gain of $2,500,000 over 1953. 

According to the financial statement, the 
two companies’ dividend records were equal- 
ly impressive. With earnings at $2.77 a share 
in 1954, up 46 cents a share, National Dairy 
Geclared a 100 percent stock dividend last 
August, paid $3.05 cash dividend against $3 
in the previous year and has now placed its 
new stock on a $1.60 annual dividend basis, 
equal to $3.20 a share on the old stock. 

Borden’s earnings jumped 37 cents a share 
to $2.93 in 1954 and the company declared a 
10 percent stock dividend, worth approxi- 
mately $7 a share at the time of declaration. 
The $2.60 a share dividend remains the same. 


The Art of Negotiating With the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


KON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine, June 12, 
1955, in which the writer, Mr. Louis J. 
Halle, outlines his theories on how the 
United States Government and its demo- 
cratic allies should deal with the Rus- 
sians at the upcoming meeting at the 
summit: 

THE ART OF NEGOTIATING WITH THE RUSs- 
SIANS—AS THE SUMMIT MEETING AP- 
PROACHES, AN OBSERVER CALLS ON US To 
UNITE BEHIND OvuR DIPLOMATS, TEMPER ANY 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, AND KEEP UP OUR 
MILITARY POWER 


(By Louis J. Halle) 


Ten years after World War II, we see the 
beginning of a new chapter in postwar his- 
tory. During the coming months, the leaders 
of the free world are to engage in negotia- 
tions with the masters of the Communist 
world. Whatever the terms of the technical 
agenda, the rea] issue may be that of civili- 
zation or ruin in the atomic age. Much will 
depend on the skill with which the negotia- 
tions are conducted on both sides. Both 
sides, however, have shown marked disabili- 
ties in what was once known as the art of 
diplomacy. 

We can do little to improve the negotiat- 
ing technique of the Communists, but we 
can deal with it more confidently if we un- 
derstand its limitations. What we know of 
these limitations is based chiefly on our 
experience of them prior to Stalin’s death. 
While there may have been some relaxation 
since, we have no reason to expect any radi- 
cal change. 

The limitations of Communist diplomacy 
appear to rise out of doctrinal rigidity and 
the awkwardness of an administrative sys- 
tem disciplined by fear. Every Communist 
negotiator below the summit negotiates with 
a gun in his back. It might be fatal for him 
to see eye to eye with those who sit across 
the table, or to report back to his home office 
that their arguments have merit, or to inter- 
pret the development of negotiations in 
terms of personal observation rather than 
doctrinal authority. It might be dangerous 
even to transmit the views of his antagonists 
to his masters for consideration. He may, 
therefore, be confined to insisting on the 
acceptance, unchanged and in their entirety, 
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of such proposals as he has been authorized 
to make. 

Our negotiators are baffled when the nego- 
tiators across the table have no power to 
negotiate, while those who have it are inac- 
cessible in Moscow and Peiping. Even nego- 
tiations at the summit, however, must reckon 
with imposing psychological barriers. The 
Communists, because they think in terms of 
absolute authority, appear ill at ease in an 
international society that is not based on 
dictation and submission. The process of 
give and take on which diplomatic negotia- 
tion depends is hard for them to understand. 

In most situations they are debarred by 
their own dogma from recognizing any com- 
mon ground between themselves and the 
“capitalist imperialists.” A concession of- 
fered by our side must represent either a 
sinister plot or a retreat which calls for hot 
pursuit in the form of redoubled demands. 
This, too, baffles our own negotiators, who 
expect concession to produce counter-con- 
cession. 

Since the Communists regard negotiations 
with non-Communists as the conduct of war 
by other means, their objectives in negotia- 
tion may not include that of reaching any 
agreement at all. Instead, the objectives 
may be simply to divide their opponents, to 
make propaganda, or to gain time. No agree- 
ment can result from a negotiation unless 
the parties are willing to agree. Finally, 
there is the well-known difficulty of reach- 
ing agreement on what has been agreed on 
after agreement has been reached—vide 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

It would be easy to conclude that it is 
impossible to make meaningful agreements 
with the Communists. The record, how- 
ever, shows that it is not quite impossible. 
The Communists have repeatedly entered 
into agreements with independent govern- 
ments and honored such agreements, espe- 
cially when the strength of the opposition 
or their own weakness has made is advisable 
to do so. 


This was demonstrated by the Popular- 
Front strategy of the 1930’s and Russia's 
participation in the League of Nations. 
During the war, we found no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the Soviet desire for a lend- 
lease agreement, or the willingness, however 
grudging, to make concessions for it. We 
can hardly doubt, today, that the agreements 
between Moscow and Peiping represent ne- 
gotiated compromises by both sides. 

If the strength of the free world now 
makes it desirable to either or both of the 
Communist powers to seek a stabilization 
of the international situation by mutual 
agreement, then the possibility of fruitful 
negotiation exists. The realization of such 
a possibility would depend in some measure, 
however, on our own skill in diplomatic ne- 
gotiation. 

As we approach this subject, it may be 
good for us to recognize, with candor and 
humility, that our democratic system, too, 
has shown marked disabilities in the art of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy has never been a 
democratic profession. Our American Revo- 
lution, as it eventuated in Jacksonian de- 
mocracy, was a revolution against the old 
diplomacy in the sense that it was a revo- 
lution against what the old diplomacy stood 
for. The unsolved problem, still with us 
today, has been what to put in its place. 

The old diplomacy, especially after the 
Congress of Vienna, appeared to be a con- 
spiratorial device in the hands of aristocrats 
for defeating republicanism and the rights 
of man. Its practitioners constituted an 
international clique conspiring secretly to 
thwart the popular will in their respective 
countries and the political development of 
the New World. This is a caricature, but it 
is close to being the traditional picture of 
the old diplomacy in our American minds. 
That diplomacy was adapted to the service 
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of princes; we found it unadapted to ty 
service of the people. ’ 

Even our own diplomatic corps With its 
former preponderance of wealthy Ivy Leagye 
graduates, with its cosmopolitanism, and 
with the mystery of its secret operations, p, 5 
seemed to us un-American. The sense a 
unfitness with which we have viewed it has 
given rise to political pressures that have 
tended at last to destroy it. 

The question remains, therefore: What 
can take the piace of the old diplomacy? 

The conspiratorial diplomacy of princes 
and oligarchs was improper to a regime jn 
which the people governed. The people cay. 
not conspire; the public cannot conduct its 
affairs in private. This disability impressed 
Alexis de Tocqueville in the Eighteen yj. 
ties as the fatal weakness of our democracy 
which would prevent it from holding its 
own against the wily autocracies of the ojq 
World. 

Elihu Root concluded that the only soly. 
tion was to eliminate the autocracies 
Woodrow Wilson thought to make the woriq 
safe for a democratic diplomacy by requir. 
ing that all international negotiation fe 
conducted in the public view. 

Actually, the conduct by the democracies 
of their foreign affairs has generally repre. 
sented a departure from strict democratic 
principles, a departure which was widely ac. 
cepted as necessary. Today, however, our 
people appear less disposed than they once 
were to leave these matters to the discretion 
and good faith of the Executive. 

But the direct and continuous determina. 
tion of our foreign affairs is beyond the 
competence of the public or of their repre. 
sentatives in a legislature where responsi- 
bility is as widely diffused as it has come 
to be in our own. The issues are too rami- 
fied, too charged with emotion, too deli- 
cate, and too obscure for mass management, 
Moreover, as our Founding Fathers under- 
stood, the people as a whole are subject to 
waves of feeling which expose them to dema- 
gogy and lead them to mistake their own 
long-range interests. 

The direct control of foreign affairs by 
the public is not without tragic precedent in 
the annals of history. The world’s first 
democracy, Athens, when she had her one 
saving opportunity to make a favorable peace 
in the Peloponnesian War, could not take 
advantage of it because of the disability 
that attends the public conduct of diplo- 
macy. 

The governing body of Athens was the as- 
sembly, made up of all the Athenian citi- 
zens. Thucydides has reported how the 
Lacedaemonian envoys, come to sue for peace, 
asked the Athenian demagog, Cleon, to 
appoint commissioners with whom they could 
confer in private. Cleon, replying in front 
of the assembly, charged that their lack of 
“honest intentions’ was demonstrated “by 
their refusing to speak before the people and 
wanting to confer in secret.” 

“The Lacedaemonians, seeing that, what- 
ever concessions they might be prepared to 
made * * * it was impossible for them to 
speak before the multitude and lose credit 
with their allies for a negotiation which 
might after all miscarry * * * returned from 
Athens without having effected anything.” 

Thucydides is explicit in attributing the 
catastrophic defeat of the Athenian de- 
mocracy at the hands of the Spartan autoc- 
racy to that progressive development where- 
by the determination of Athenian foreign 
policy became incidental to the domestic po 
litical maneuvers of rival demagogs. 

There are those who see in the present 
international dissemination of official prop- 
aganda the new diplomacy of democracy. 
An official of our Government has referred # 
the activities of the Voice of America # 
representing “the direct approach in diplo 
macy. It is the very opposite to secret diplo 
macy.” 
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But diplomacy is negotiation, and the legi- 

timate purpose of negotiation is to make 
agreements. Do these interchanges over 
shortwave represent negotiation? Are they, 
in fact, undertaken for the fashioning of 
agreements? 
“rhe method of diplomacy is to calm the 
yiolence of international antagonisms, to 
mollify intransigence, to minimize differ- 
ences, and to find common ground so as to 
establish conditions in which agreement be- 
comes possible. But the propaganda war 
metween us and our opponents is like the 
sis yuted exchange of insults between rival 
armies about to engage in battle. Such 
propaganda is directly antithetical to the 
purpose of diplomacy. 
The mixing of liplomacy and propaganda, 
especially in a@ democracy, incurs a peculiar 
dang r. What the Government says pub- 
licly to others may be determined less by 
the anticipated effect on those addressed 
than by the expected reaction of the voters 
home. It is not often that this danger 
is as explicitly demonstrated as it was in 
our State Department’s initial response to 
the offer by Communist China, last April, 
to negotiate the Formosan issue. 

Our recent Formosan policy had aimed 
at the single objective of bringing the Chi- 


at 


nese Reds to agree to negotiate. The policy 
committed us to war if it should fail to 
deter them from a course of action to which 


they were equally committed. As the weeks 
passed, it appeared to be failing. 

Then the unexpected happened at the 
Bandung Conference, where various Asiatic 
nations brought such pressure on Commu- 
nist China for a retreat that, at last, it 
acquiesced and agreed to negotiate. 

The implicit abandonment by the Com- 
munist spokesman, Chou En-lai, of a posi- 
tion which had been maintained for 5 years— 
that the question of Formosa was internal 
to China—and his offer to negotiate with us 
constituted the virtual achievement of an 
objective for which we had risked war. 

But the response of our State Depart- 
ment, issued on the day the Chinese offer 
was received, was so challenging as to con- 
stitute a rejection of the offer. It cast doubt 
on the sincerity of the Communists as Cleon 
had questioned the sincerity of the Lace- 
doaemonians. It specified the steps that 
Red China would be required to take “im- 
mediately” to demonstrate its good inten- 
tions “before the world” if it wished to 
have a negotiation. In making a further 
condition, which was likely to be unrealiz- 
able under the best of circumstances, the 
Department used the new language of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, saying we would “insist* 
upon it, 

The statement left our opponent no choice 
but to retreive his concession if he was to 
save his face. The next day Chou En-lali 
renewed the threat to take Formosa by 
force. 

At this point Secretary Dullest returned 
to Washington from a holiday and reversed 
the Department’s position. The President 
announced that a mistake had been made. 

What accounted for this mistake? 

“The official explanation for putting the 
statement out before Mr. Dulles’ return,” 
James Reston reported in the Times, “was 
that the Chinese Communists should not 
have the propaganda field all to themselves 
Over the weekend.” In other words, propa- 
ganda had usurped the place of diplomacy in 
Our foreign office. Our blunder demonstrated 
the extent to which the professional diplo- 
matists had disappeared or lost influence in 
the Department’s councils. 

The official explanation leaves us still, 
however, with a paradox. The statement was 
manifestly bad propaganda abroad. It 


] 


‘essened the confidence in us of our friends, 


€specially those who had labored long be- 
hind the scenes to bring about the Com- 
Munist concession. It made us appear to 
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be the war party. Could our propagandists 
really have thought that it would recapture 
@& propaganda advantage from the Chinese 
Communists? 

For years, the State Department had 
smarted under the demagogic charge that it 
was “soft on communism.” For years, its 
officials had heard every hint of negotiation 
attacked as “appeasement.” Many who had 
been unmoved by this pressure were no 
longer on hand. Others had developed a 
protective impulse to bluster against com- 
munism in public and strike belligerent 
poses. This is not the first time there has 
been reason to believe that our officials were 
responding primarily to domestic political 
pressures, even when their response was at 
odds with the explicit purpose of our for- 
eign policy. 

At a United Nations meeting some years 
ago, a friendly delegate buttonholed one of 
our men to tell him that he was about to 
make a speech attacking us. He apologized 
in advance and asked that we not take 
seriously what he was going to say. “This 
speech,” he said, “is strictly out the win- 
dow.” He meant by this that his speech was 
not designed for the assembly he was ad- 
dressing but for his own public at home. 

This is the danger of public diplomacy. 
This is the disability that threatens the pub- 
lic conduct of international negotiations in 
a democratic world. 

It is not, however, a necessary disability. 
The example of Athens under Cleon is offset 
by the example of Athens under Pericles. 
Our own history, too, has furnished demon- 
strations of leaders who, because they could 
lead, did not have to follow. 

If our negotiators are to serve our interests 
they must feel, as they sit across the table 
from the Communists, that they have a man- 
date from us to use their unfettered judg- 
ment in conducting our side of the negotia- 
tions. Otherwise they will be constantly 
looking back over their shoulders and they 
will be powerfully impelled to talk “out the 
window.” They will not feel themselves free 
to exercise that art of diplomacy on which 
so much depends. 

For the main rules of diplomacy are quite 
opposed to the rules of demagogy on the home 
grounds. However tough the diplomat may 
be underneath, he must advance his propo- 
sals in terms that minimize any difficulty in 
accepting them. If he accompanies them, 
instead, with bombast for the benefit of the 
domestic audience he will lessen the chance 
of getting them accepted. 

When our negotiators want to win a con- 
cession from the adversary, they must gen- 
erally find a formula that will save his face, 
and they must not boast of triumph to the 
voters back home. It may be good domestic 
propaganda to be seen with your foot on the 
other man’s neck, but it is poor diplomacy. 

Our negotiators must be wary of pushing 
the other side against a locked door, even for 
the sake of “propaganda advantage.” It can 
be dangerous. They must be prepared to 
practice the first as well as the last term in 
the give-and-take equation, however they 
may be attacked at home for practicing any 
except the last. 

No diplomat of the past ever functioned 
effectively when he did not have his master’s 
confidence. Today, when the people are mas- 
ters, that is still true. If we want our diplo- 
macy to succeed, we must understand the 
problems of those who practice it for us and 
we must give them the assurance of our 
trust. A democracy is invincible only when 
its people have confidence in themselves and 
in their government, and when its leaders 
have the courage to do right. 

The success of our diplomacy will depend 
at least as much on us, the American people, 
as on our diplomats. Our confidence, how- 
ever, is only one element in the strength 
we can give to their hand at the conference 
table. 
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They would be dangerously weakened in 
the coming negotiations if ungoverned ex- 
pectations on our part committed them to 
achieve a settlement no matter what. Once 
the Communist negotiators saw that our 
representatives did not dare go home empty- 
handed, the price of any settlement would 
soar. We must therefore temper our hopes, 
preparing our minds for the possible failure 
of negotiation to relieve international 
tensions. 

Finally, let us not repeat our spectacular 
mistake of 1945. Let us not dismantle our 
military power in anticipation of a settle- 
ment that we have not yet got. Diplomacy 
offers no alternative to power; rather, it is a 
means Dy which power may realize its ends 
without war. 

The Communist negotiators will surely 
have in mind the military forces available 
to us for the defense of freedom. If the ef- 
fectiveness of those forces is increasing, they 
will be the more likely to want a genuine 
settlement. But if we are in process of re- 
ducing those forces, their game may well be 
to temporize, playing us like a hooked fish 
until we are weak enough to be pulled in. 

In sum, our duty in the coming negotia- 
tions is: (1) To unite in giving our nego- 
tiators the moral support that frees them 
for the practice of an effective diplomacy; 
(2) to remain sober in our expectations; 
and (3) to make sure that we still maintain 
and develop that military strength on which 
any possibility of a constructive settlement 
depends. 





Good Government on Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a first- 
hand report on conditions on present- 
day Formosa by Walter T. Ridder, of the 
St. Paul Dispatch. The Communists 
and their dupes did a thorough job of 
discrediting the Nationalist Government 
of China in the postwar years as it 
struggled with problems of exhaustion, 
infiltration, disorganized communica- 
tions, the lawlessness developed during 
8 years of Japanese invasion—problems 
beyond its power to cope with success- 
fully. On Formosa the problems have 
involved 10 million people instead of 500 
million—a reduction of 98 percent in 
magnitude. With American support and 
assistance of a kind it did not receive on 
the mainland, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment has been able to pull itself together 
in the resilient way so characteristic of 
the Chinese race. It deserves full recog- 
nition for its success in becoming one of 
the best governments anywhere in Asia 
today. 

The article follows: 

FoRMOSA OFFICIALS CITE END OF GRAFT 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 

TaIPer.—Only a few moments conversation 
with any Free Chinese official reveals obvious 
pride in the present government. Sensitive 
to criticisms leveled during their tenure on 
the Chinese mainland, they take pains to 
point out to the casual visitor that many of 
past weaknesses have been entirely or sub- 
stantially rectified. 
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They hammer most insistently on the 
theme that corruption among government 
and army officials has disappeared. During 
the hectic days which led to ousting of the 
Nationalists from the mainland, the most 
devastating foreign criticism of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime revolved around its inefficiency, 
graft, and corruption. 

“That’s all changed now,” any Chinese 
Government official will tell you at the first 
opportunity, and their claims are backed up 
by competent foreign observers. Govern- 
ment moneys, as far as can be ascertained by 
the foreign visitor, are scrupulously handled. 
The days when each official took what he 
considered to be his share as the moneys 
filtered downward are said to be over. In 
this, the government rejoices and the visitor 
is promptly told of what ts, after all, a fairly 
new phenomenon on the Chinese scene. 

The Nationalist Chinese are proud of the 
land reform program which they enacted 
here after their flight from the mainland. 
Here again, qualified foreign experts say they 
have every right to point with pride at their 
agrarian reform. 

The so-called “Land to the Tiller” program 
did actually get much of the land into the 
hands of those who cultivate and work it. 
Those who know about such matters say the 
land reform program here compares more 
than favorably with those undertaken in 
other countries and it has become a kind 
of model for others to study. No visitor can 
be here for more than a few hours without 
being made aware of Formosa’s land reform. 

The Nationalist Chinese are proud of the 
standard of living maintained on this island. 
For Asia, it is high. The island produces 
quite enough food for its inhabitants and 
has enough rice left over for export—mostly 
to Japan. In addition, excess sugar is 
shipped to other parts of the world. Ameri- 
can economic aid helps maintain the rela- 
tively good living standards, but Chinese 
declare they make the most of this benev- 
olent island. 

They speak of relative economic equality. 
“There are no rich,” one government official 
explained. “The gap between those reason- 
ably well off and the poor is smaller here 
in Taiwan (as Formosa is known to the 
Chinese) than any other place in the Far 
East.” 

That statement is probably true. There 
are conspicuously few vestiges of wealth here. 
The top government Officials, except perhaps 
President Chiang Kai-shek, lead by any 
standards simple lives. One gets the im- 
pression they are embarrassed by the very 
simplicity of their living quarters and their 
mode of life. 

“We have no way in which to entertain 
foreigners,” is a refrain heard more than once 
from those who in days gone by were able 
to entertain in the most lavish style. Those 
in a position to judge say the austerity im- 
posed by the leading figures here is real and 
not something merely staged for the benefit 
of itinerant Americans. 

Another thing of which the people here are 
proud is, curiously enough, the lack of beg- 
gars. Almost everyone to whom one speaks 
mentions in one context or another that in 
Formosa people have enough to eat and don’t 
therefore have to beg. Normally in the Far 
East, the streets are filled with mendicants 
and the Nationalist Chinese take pleasure in 
contrasting their country with other Asiatic 
nations. 

The absence of beggars probably stems in 
part from deliberate Government policy and 
to a larger measure from the fact that prac- 
tically no unemployment exists. No one is 
starving and while a vast number of what 
is called underemployed live on the island, 
nearly everyone gets enough to eat. 

Judged from the number of times in which 
the statement has been made, the National- 
ist Chinese are proud that your wife can walk 
any street in any city in Taiwan at any time 
of day and night and not be molested. 
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In that statement, the Nationalists dif- 
ferentiate their country from the rest of 
Asia where the crime rate is notoriously high. 

The Government is proud that it is run 
under democratic principles. Free elections, 
they say, are held and anyone who wishes can 
run and be elected—if he polls enough votes. 
As the outstanding example of that, the 
present mayor of Taipei, the island’s largest 
city, is trotted out. In the last election, he 
opposed the incumbent, a Government party 
man, yet he won the post. This amply 
proves, the free Chinese repeatedly say, that 
their Government is indeed a democracy, for 
candidates do not need the blessing of 
Chiang to win office. 

Throughout the statements which explain 
the reforms runs the spoken or unspoken 
thought: “If only we had done this on the 
mainland.” 

The effort to make Formosa a model re- 
public (and it appears to be a sincere effort) 
is at one and the same time noble and tragic. 
Noble because a people with their backs 
against the wall are refusing to strike their 
colors; are building for a future which they 
see only hazily before them; tragic because 
they obviously are plagued by the thought 
it all might have been different had they 
done all these things sooner. 


Address of H. Vincent Strout Upon the 
Occasion of the 180th Anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
following address of H. Vincent Strout 
upon the occasion of the 180th anni- 
versary of the Battie of Bunker Hill: 

THE Day WE CELEBRATE 


(Address by H. Vincent Strout, P. C., deliv- 
ered at the 37th annual night before ban- 
quet of Bunker Hill Post, No. 26, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Massachusetts, 
in commemoration of the 180th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 16, 
1955) 


Tradition has established a definite ora- 
torical pattern (to which I must confess past 
adherence) that at this annual observance 
the essential element of each speaker's re- 
marks should contain a summary of the 
valorous deeds which were perpetrated on 
this very site 180 years ago tonight and to- 
morrow. Often have we heard the recitation 
of those stirring events, and, on each occa- 
sion, we have marveled not only at the dar- 
ing endeavor but at the magnificent achieve- 
ment of an undisciplined rabble in arms in 
wresting a moral victory of such magnitude 
from a mercenary army. 

But this evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
do not purpose to conjure an image of a 
homespun-clad yeomanry huddled in defi- 
ance beneath their earthwork ramparts, nor 
extol the bravery of Warren, the steadfast- 
ness of Prescott, the stubbornness of Put- 
nam, nor the vainglory of Pitcairn. This 
evening I should like to assume the role of 
iconoclast and break with established tradi- 
tion. I prefer not to respond to the toast 
“The Day We Celebrate,” but rather “Why We 
of the American Legion Celebrate This Day.” 
Gaze about you. Reflect on the faces you 
see. Ask yourself what connection those here 
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assembled have with an event almo 
years old which, with the passage of 
has been relegated to its proper niche in t;; 
chronicles of history. And, with inner “% 
fiection, consider why this post of the Amer. 
ican Legion, membership in whose ranks un. 
like the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Order of the Cincinnati, and their oop, 
federated groups, is not predicated on lineal 
descent from those revolutionary patriots 
has ordained this day as its primary teas 
and consecrated itself to its proper obsery. 
ance. 


For a Clearer concept of such selfless deg. 
ication, it is necessary to attain an insight 
into the fundamental tenets of this organi. 
zation which its founding fathers, with Wis. 
dom and deliberation, embodied in the basic 
assertion of its organizational aims and prin. 
ciples; the preamble to the constitution of 
the American Legion. For therein in the 
initial four words “For God and country” js 
contained not only a spiritual dedication py 
a declaration of human rights as well. The 
impetus given to these principles by its mem- 
bers on a national and international SCOpe 
for the past 37 years has resulted in the 
defamation of the American Legion and has 
caused the very name to become anathema 
to the starry-eyed parlor pinks and quasi. 
intellectuals who conceive of themselves as 
the self-appointed redeemers of mankind. 

But there can be no denial, my friends, of 
the positive role enacted by this organization 
in the almost four decades since its incep 
tion in alerting the governments and citizens 
of the world to the incipient perils to our 
basic freedoms. Who can deny the Legion's 
advocacy of the development of airpower 
and its defense of Billy Mitchell? Or its 
denunciation of the Fascist rise to power in 
Germany and Italy and the attendant evils? 
Or its demand for the augmentation of na- 
tional defense through the expansion of 
America’s armed might? And, last but not 
least, its exposé of the ultimate aims of world 
communism and the insidious subterfuges 
utilized by its agents in subverting lawful 
government? And while rendering these 
services, it has cosistently sustained its pri- 
mary purpose, the care of the maimed and 
disabled, the widowed and orphaned, and the 
enactment of improved statutory legislation 
in the field of veterans’ affairs. 

And even today in this age of international 
revulsion at the degradation of human dig- 
nity behind the so-called Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains, the American Legion is constantly 
chided for the retention of high moral values. 
Less than 2 weeks ago on the rostrum of an 
English auditorium, the man whom 1 year 
ago the members of this organization chose 
to guide their destiny, Seaborn P. Collins, of 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., the national commander 
of the American Legion, was publicly up- 
braided and censured by Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, Ear] Mountbatten of Burma, Britains 
First Lord of the Admiralty, official guardian 
and preceptor to Elizabeth’s consort, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and unofficial spokesman 
for the British Crown, for having the au- 
dacity to berate his British comrades in arms 
for their tacit acceptance of the Communist 
conspiracy and their abject complacency !2 
the face of impending international dis- 
aster. From the context of his statement, !! 
would appear that the august First Sea Lord 
envisions veterans’ activity as a synthesis of 
social ping teas, private club privileges, and 
annual reunions for the embellishment of 
tall tales. But what Lord Louis, in the aus- 
terity of his political preeminence, has chose 
to forget is that complacency is the hand- 
maiden of tyrannical design and that by 
civic apathy men become pawns of tle 
masters of political intrigue. We cannot 
and will not accept such facts. 

And so tonight we gather in the cradle 
of freedom in commemoration of freedoms 
birth. And now or in the future, wherever 
or whenever, this Legion of Americans band 


st 209 
time 








1959 
in solemn tribute to our sacred 


er 
— 2 it is done in perpetuation of the 
american ideal and for the education of our 


uth in the American heritage. So long 
. this be so, the Government established 
a and since nurtured so zealously shall 
endure, political cleavages shall be main- 
tained in their proper perspective, and 
equitable justice shall prevail. For all of 
which, we may humbly and revently say, 
“Thank God.” 





Freedom’s Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, we can 
never convey with full adequacy the full 
meaning of July 4 as the date of birth 
of our national freedom. In an editorial 
in the East Side News of July 2, Harry 
H. Schlacht has gone far to dramatize its 
meaning. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the editorial: 

FREEDOM’S BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Fourth of July is freedom’s birthday. It Is 
aglorious day. It is an immortal day. It is 
our national holiday. 

It is the day that our birth certificate as 
a Nation was signed. It is the 179th anni- 






versary of our Declaration of Independence. 
For the blessings of liberty have sprung from 
God and are enshrined in the hearts of His 
children. 


Our sacred document recognized the prin- 


ciple that all men are created equal. It de- 
clared that man is endowed by his Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. It was a 
fearless arraignment of tyranny. It was the 
bold assertion of the rights of man. It was 


indeed soul of the Liberty Bell. 

It pealed like a trumpet blast throughout 
the world. It roused men and women to 
thought and to action. It was the fulfill- 
ment of the prayers of every living soul. 

Here was a land where liberty is the prop- 
erty of every man. Here was a land where 
freemen dare to think, to speak, and to write 
their convictions. Here was a land where 


every man dares to go from any schoolhouse 
toany church house. Here was a land where 
every man is a peer and where no man dares 
to wear a crown, 


The pillars of all races and creeds came to 
our shores. They drank deep from the 
fountain of liberty. They helped to forge 
and build a new civilization. They fought 
and died that liberty might live—that our 
flag might be unstained. They fought so 
that all men underneath its fold shall bear 
no chains, and that no man shall sigh for 
freedom while a single star shines in the 
heavens. It was truly God’s country. 

Nature throughout the centuries has cre- 
ated great intellect to serve the purposes of 
an all-wise Creator in shaping the destinies 
of the human race. The accomplishments 
of these noble minds stand out upon the 
Pages of world history like the snow-capped 
peaks of the lofty mountain range upon the 
vast expanse of the continent. 

It seems that our sainted heroes of the 
Revolutionary era have been the chosen in- 
struments of God to guard our country in all 
‘ts strength and glory. Today we yearn to 
grasp the spirit of their great intellects. To- 
day we yearn to hear the accents of their 


‘hrilling utterances. Their every thought is 
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vivified and enlarged. Rays of immortality 
flame around us. And our whole being bows 
to the majesty of their mighty minds. 

Our hearts are stirred by the echo of their 
words. Our hearts are lifted with ennobling 
inspiration. 

Their words are as immortal as their im- 
maculate glory. Their words will live in his- 
tory as the guns of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. Indeed, their names beam upon us 
from the heavens above, and like celestial 
luminaries shine forever in our pathway. 

America has become the worldwide syno- 
nym for truth, charity, justice, liberty, and 
equality. American sons and daughters have 
fallen on every battlefield where the inherent 
rights of free people have been challenged 
since the birth of our Nation. 

What a travesty of a glorious past, of a 
precious present, and a hopeful future to ex- 
change a government in possession of such 
honors for an alien system that would im- 
peril her masses upon the vanishing sands 
of time. 

Our homes within this fair land are the 
sacred precincts across whose threshold 
tyrants and demons of destruction should 
fear to tread. 

We can hear today the message of the 
Liberty Bell. We can hear her say: I am 
what you believe me to be. I am all that 
you believe I can be. I am the faith upon 
which our Nation was reared. I am the faith 
for which we fought. I am the epic of Amer- 
ica. I am the splendor of the American 
dream. 

I stand for the noblest traditions of man- 
kind. I stand for the protection of all who 
love liberty. I stand for dignity, honor, and 
equality. I stand for peace throughout the 
world. 

May the God of our fathers ever shield us. 
May He ever trust us through shadow and 
sun. May He ever guide us. May He ever 
unite us. May He never divide us. May He 
keep us, the many, in one. 





The Pursuit of Truth To Make Men Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to commend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
address delivered by the Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Drummond, S. J., academic vice 
president of Marquette University, at a 
dinner marking the beginning of the 
university’s 75th anniversary celebration. 

Father Drummond’s remarks center 
on the theme chosen by Marquette Uni- 
versity for her anniversary year: the 
Pursuit of Truth To Make Men Free. 
They are deeply penetrating, and in- 
formative. I commend them earnestly 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues: 

THe Pursuit OF TruTH To MAKE MEN FREE 

Pere Marquette was born on June 1, 318 
years ago, and Jesuit educational tradition is 
almost a century older. But the history of 
universities is older still and before there 
were universities, scholars had gathered 
around wise men in Athens and in Alex- 
andria. These scholars, whether attracted 
by the wisdom of a single man or gathered 
into the early universities, were concerned 
with the pursuit of truth. If they did not 
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profess that this pursuit was formally aimed 
at making men free, nevertheless they would 
have been, it appears to me, quite willing to 
accept that as one statement of their objec- 
tives. 

Marquette University, which is just be- 
ginning her 75th anniversary, is young as 
an institution; but she has a history and a 
heritage that go beyond her own first days. 
When asked to describe her work, she has 
written down, “The pursuit of truth to make 
men free,” and taken this as the theme for 
her anniversary year. It should deepen our 
appreciation of the great tradition of higher 
learning and our understanding of our spe- 
cific characteristics if we talk a bit about 
each of those words, “pursuit,” “truth,” 
“men,” “free.” 

PURSUIT 


A pursuit is a quest—therefore, eagerness; 
it is a quest by many—therefore, cooperative. 
It calls for patience and humility. We must 
be willing, as it has been said, to sit down 
humbly before a fact like a child. Carlyle, 
when told that Margaret Fuller had said 
she was willing to accept the universe, wryly 
remarked, “Gad, she’d better.” 

This pursuit implies the wish and the 
deed to practice a kind of celibacy so far as 
goals like wealth and power are concerned 
in order to devote oneself more fixedly to 
education, to a field within it. For the 
pursuit which marks the scholar is as warm- 
hearted as a lover’s and as steady as a star’s. 
Where it has existed, schools have flourished; 
and where it has weakened and died, schools 
have died, no matter what alumni or legisla- 
tures say or do. 

Men of wealth have helped to found uni- 
versities; popes and kings and presidents 
have granted them special status and privi- 
leges. But ultimately it is the dedication 
to the pursuit of truth which creates the 
university; it is the scholar which makes 
the institution. And this is true whether 
we recall the royal foundations at Oxford 
and Cambridge or the Jesuit schools which 
dotted Europe during the 17th and early 
18th centuries. In our own country where 
Americans have always tended to look on 
education as the eighth sacrament, there 
has been strong support from public funds 
for our State institutions, and private bene- 
factors have assisted great institutions of 
learning. John Harvard and Ezra Cornell 
have given to universities which bear their 
names; the Johnston family has more anony- 
mously served Marquette. Our debt is great 
to the Johnstons and all our generous 
friends, but our debt is also great to the 
scholars and those who have pursued wis- 
dom; in the classroom and out of it, men 
like Rigge, Burrowes, Spalding, Corpus, Mc- 
Cormick have helped to build Marquette. 


TRUTH 


What is this truth to which the scholar 
is committed, for which the university cor- 
ganizes its quest? In asense, it might seem 
to the outsider that the university dichoto- 
mizes reality and finds legal truth in buck- 
ram volumes, medical truth in test tubes, 
social truth in statistics. But it is not truth 
itself which is dichotomized; it is rather that 
the university professes no area of reality 
to be foreign to her search. 

Truth itself, however, is more simple and 
profound than the proliferated questings 
which a large university may undertake. 
Truth is a relation between the knowing 
mind and the object. It is essentially in- 
volved with being; we know when we can 
say “is.” There is a relative side to our 
knowing, for not all our knowing is certain 
and all of it is limited and finite. Never- 
theless, truth is concerned with absolutes, 
eventually and ultimately. So also must be 
our knowing or the pursuit of truth be- 
comes a ghost-chasing game. 

Truth is a relation, and only I can know 
it for me. No human being can find truth 
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and give it to me as you might feed a baby 
or pass our pamphlets or mimeographed 
notes. Although we possess truth as indi- 
viduals, it can hardly be pursued profitably 
and efficiently in complete isolation. One of 
the complaints of the scientist today about 
the restricted nature of information con- 
cerning nuclear physics is the loss of co- 
operative efforts in the pursuit of physical 
truth. In many areas of research teamwork 
has become almost a strict necessity. And 
on the part of the learners, the students, the 
community aspect of learning is just as im- 
portant. Newman said that if he were 
building a university the first thing he would 
build would be the common room. Vae solis 
in the pursuit of truth. 

A university can embrace many disciplines 
because there is an ultimate unity; there is 
only one truth. Truth cannot contradict 
itself or ultimately we have have “is” arrayed 
against “is not.” In that case there would 
only be a world of unintelligibility and of 
nothing. Nevertheless, man must seek truth 
in the way he can. And that is why he di- 
vides it into different disciplines and pro- 
fessions within a university and why we have 
faculties of law, of medicine, of theology, of 
arts, and the like. 

And there are different orders of truth. 
There is the truth we know naturally, by 
our own pure efforts, so to speak; and there 
is supernatural truth which we know only 
because God gave it directly. Yet there is 
still only a single truth; there is, if you will, 
only one revelation. Some facts God re- 
veals indirectly by giving us this cosmos to 
know and our minds by which to know it. 
And there is His direct revelation which He 
made through His own special instruments— 
the Scriptures, the prophets, the Church. 

It is not my purpose to become formally 
theological. But it is my purpose to empha- 
size that Marquette is a university which can 
concern itself with the whole range of intel- 
ligibility, the whole gamut of truth, the total 
of all that is. A technical school by its 
commitment does not profess to be able to 
undertake research in, nor communication 
of, the fine arts nor of law and medicine; 
it confines itself to the truth in the area 
of the pure and applied physical sciences. 
Some universities, because of their historical 
heritage, the fact or interpretation of posi- 
tive law, or the development of their own 
institutional epistemology, have limited 
themselves to that “is” which can be known 
naturally. Theoretically, that limitation is 
satisfactory so long as it is understood that 
such institutions do not profess to commit 
themselves to the pursuit of all possible 
truth in its fullest range. Practically, this 
limitation raises other problems which I do 
not wish to develop here and at this time. 
But I do say that at Marquette we can 
count it among our blessings that this uni- 
versity can pursue truth full circle and em- 
brace all its 360 degrees. 


MAN 


The simple fact is that man, compared to 
the visible world around him, is unique. 
Sophocles sang about his singular qualities; 
literature, before and since Antigone, in 
dwelling on the glory and on the tragic side 
of man has but spelled out this fact of singu- 
larity. He is made to the image of God, for 
he can think and he can say, “I will.” 


He is not dwarfed when compared to 
giant reds seen through the telescope at Palo- 
mar nor lost in the maze discovered through 
the electron microscope. If he has existence 
like a stone, organic growth like a tree, sensi- 
tive awareness like a dog, he has more than 
just the ability to develop callouses on two 
rather than four of his extremities. He can 
get at reality and do something about it. 
He can possess something of what is with 
his mind, and he can possess something of 
reality with his will; he can know, become 
wiser; he can want, desire, love. 
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Man is a microcosm. He is partly matter 
and partly spirit, but he is neither angel 
nor orangutan. He has his economic side, 
and though economics is a mighty motive 
in the acts of individuals and of society, 
there is no purely economic man. He is an 
individual with rights and responsibilities 
which he can neither forswear nor be de- 
prived of; yet he is a social being and must 
live with other men. Man has a composite 
nature; in understanding his composite na- 
ture, he must recognize that there is a dual- 
ity, that there is a natural and supernatural 
order, that his destiny is not completely 
explained in terms of the nitrogen cycle nor 
his Gays fully numbered by carbon 14. 

Man cannot overlook nor deny any of his 
multi-faceted character and live his full life. 
He must be aware that his cultural and 
genetic roots thrust far back into history 
and his future arcs into eternity. And if 
he oversimplifies anything of his composite 
nature, he becomes an unrealist. That on 
the side of knowing and of truth. Nor can 
he over look nor deny any of his multiplied 
reality without losing something of his free- 
dom in his denial. If he ties up an arm or 
covers up his eyes, he neither increases his 
knowledge nor his freedom. 

Man is a microcosm, but what makes him 
essentially man is not his being an un- 
feathered biped dependent upon an inherited 
genetic structure which is complicated and 
qualified by policemen, cycles of supply and 
demand, billboards and commercials, osmotic 
pressure, and the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Man can think and man can will, 
even of these are not unlimited powers. Man 
can lay hold of truth with his mind, fumbl- 
ingly, haltingly—yes—but, within limits, 
firmly and certainly. Furthermore, in part, 
man achieves his own destiny. If he keeps 
conformed to reality by his intelligence, he 
can choose to maintain that conformity by 
his will. The more he knows of reality, the 
more he freely chooses to conform to it, the 
more he really is a man. 

A university can assist man to understand 
the complex composite that he is. It can 
develop more widely the known truth in the 
biological sciences, and in sociology, history, 
in economics. It can assist him to know 
more and more of himself and all reality 
through the humanities, through philosophy, 
and theology. By providing that knowledge 
for man, the university is providing a basis 
for man to act with fuller freedom. What 
aids man to know the truth, what aids him 
in keeping himself free to commit himself 
to the whole of truth and reality, aids him in 
matters paramount. 


FREEDOM 


Of course, there is always the problem of 
meddling. Meddling is halfway between 
kibitzing and real constraint. Men do not 
like meddling because they like to be free; 
they want to do things their own way, as 
they see them. You can make a man do 
something, but that does not mean you can 
make him like it. Nothing can make a man 
wish to do something he does not wish to do. 
That is the essence of being a man and of 
being free. 

Many of man’s actions are automatic and 
many are only partly free. But we do have 
some free choices. We know in some things 
that we are acting quite freely, doing our 
own deciding. Moreover, we can see real 
alternatives, whether to do this or that— 
drink beer or scotch or go dry. All this is 
to say that man has the power of freedom. 
Today freedom is a good word; just as sub- 
versive, divisive, and egghead today are bad 
words. But freedom is more than a good 
word; it is a good thing. The more man is 
really free, the more he is a man. Right 
here, however, some wrong notions can quite 
literally cramp man’s proper style. Thus, 
the way to stay free is to keep from really 
committing yourself. Once you’ve decided, 
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you’ve done it; you're no longer free 
decide. Worse, because truth is so Slippe 
you're probably wrong besides. §o the a 
suit of truth becomes a@ game of myg; 
chairs, and freedom 1s the power to sit on the 
edge of your seat and be ready to run. 

One of our colleagues has lined Up this 
question and its answer very well. “An open 
mind,” he wrote, “is an excellent thing, like 
an open mouth. But mouths were made to 
close on food and minds on truth. We cap. 
not be openminded about the Multiplica. 
tion table, nor should we be Openminded 
about the one we love. Certainly when ye 
we choose to love we've lost the power of 
making that choice again. What of it? we 
have gained the beloved, and I take it that 
it is better to have than not to have. To 
commit ourselves, this is excellent.” 

But we must make sure the commitmen 
is right. We choose the good and by choos. 
ing make it our good. Nevertheless, it is not 
a real good unless we have chosen reality. 
To know the truth will not make a man good, 
and a man may be good without being a 
learned man. Still a man cannot direct his 
desires fully toward reality and square him. 
self with it unless he does know the truth 
The more he Knows of reality, other things 
being equal, the more he can exercise his 
freedom properly so that, seeing reality, he 
can choose it and make it his. 

There is a delicate balance and interrela- 
tionship between will and intellect, for they 
are powers born and rooted in the same per- 
son, the individual man. Man the knower 
will not know fully unless he loves and is at- 
tracted by and wants the truth, unless he 
pursues it. He cannot be a neutralist toward 
the truth and regard it coldly and sterilely, 
Man, if he is to continue to be man and not 
something else, must always seek reality, in- 
tently, intelligently, and when he has found 
it, commit himself to it. 

A university pursues truth so that men 
may be able to see reality in more and more 
accurate detail, so that men can understand 
economic reality and not be caught up in 
useless strife, senseless and selfish manipu- 
lation of trade—so that men can under- 
stand the laws of health and more and more 
be free from the inroads of disease—that 
more and more they may comprehend thelr 
individual and social natures, and neither 
regard society purely as their instrument 
and creation nor develop a society which 
looks on individual persons as its creatures 
or tools. So for all the rest, up to theology 
where the university scholar, the theologian 
discusses the data of revelation in order that 
men may understand more and more of this 
reality and freely accept it. 

The university in its concern with the fur- 
ther development of the known truth and 
with its communication must realize that it 
cannot be neutralist, not merely toward the 
truth, for that were to negate its very ob- 
jective, but not neutralist toward the good. 


to 


For the university is made up of persons, the 
learner and the learned, and in these per- 
sons the powers of mind and will strong'y 


influence each other; psychology and com- 
mon observation make this clear. Moreover, 
even if a neutralism were possible psycho- 
logically, it would not be possible ontological- 
ly. Men decide their ultimate destiny and 
write their personal failure or success with 
their wills. No community of persons may 
be unconcerned about that. 

Nevertheless, a university's first concer 
is with truth. Not that a university believes 
knowledge of itself will make a man g004, 
rather a university’s commitment to develop 
and communicate what is known is the spe 
cific sign distinguishing its work and mark- 
ing it off. Why this concern and commit 
ment? Because knowledge befits man, be 
cause it is better than ignorance. More than 
that, because the work of a university proP- 
erly done assists man to see more clearly tha 
which is good, choose it more freely, 40¢ 
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avoid being fooled into choosing something 
Jess than reality. 

Marquette University, as she steadily and 
erly pursues the whole truth can help all 
smbers, those inside the university as 
well as the communities it serves, to know 


eag 
its mem 


and to be free. This is a great thing not 
only because it alds them to know and thus 
to maintain their freedom, the greatest hu- 
man good, but because in assisting them to 
see reality steadily the university is ulti- 
mately aiding them to see and to accept 
freely the greatest good, the Summum Bo- 
num, which is God. 





Address by Matthew J. Cuffe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the House the 
following address by Matthew J. Cuffe 
who very ably exposes to the American 
people this fraud being practiced in the 
name of reciprocal trade: 

ADDRESS BY MATTHEW J. CUFFE, PRESIDENT, AT 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TEXTILE Export 

ASSOCIATION, NEw YORK CirTy, JuNE 15, 1955 


Since our last annual meeting there has 
been little change in the volume or direction 
of export trade in American cotton and syn- 
thetic plece goods but there has been a pro- 
found change in the forces likely to influence 
our overseas business in the years ahead. 
Probably the most important and, at the 


same time, the most depressing change lies 
in the announced policy of our Government 


to smooth the path for our principal com- 
petitor, Japan, not only in our domestic mar- 
ket but in foreign markets as well. The most 
significant demonstration of this policy was 
the pact negotiated at Geneva which was 
nothing more than an outright invitation to 


the Japanese industry to invade our market 
here 


Iam somewhat familiar with foreign tex- 


tile industries but I do not know of a single 
exporting nation which has been placed in 
such a grievous dilemma as ours by its own 
government. British markets in recent 
months have been inundated by a flood of 
Indian goods but the London government at 
least paid some recognition to the pleas of 
the Lancashire mills by eliminating the pur- 
chase tax and negotiating a new trade treaty 
with India. In short, the British Govern- 
ment has been trying to correct the ills that 


afflict the cotton industry although its at- 
tempts have fallen short of the expectations 
of the Manchester trade. On this side of 
the water the State Department has turned 
a deaf ear to all of our pleas and has em- 
barked on a policy of encouraging imports of 


cotton textiles and discouraging exports. It 
is obvious that our industry will have to 
combat this destructive policy with the 
courage and fervor it displayed in the recent 
struggle over the reciprocal trade act. 

In this struggle against what we regard 
®s an utterly impractical and unrealistic 
trade policy, exporters of American textiles 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with the in- 


dus tries of which they are so essential a part. 
The stand we have taken has been assailed 
violently by those so ignorant of the facts of 
foreign trade that they have become nothing 
more than dupes for those whose personal 
Interests He in picturing Uncle Sam as the 
Villain responsible for all of the economic 
llls of the world. 
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I must confess that when the reciprocal 
trade agreement program was first launched 
back in the early thirties some of us felt that 
the theory behind it was sound enough. It 
had not been in operation very long before 
we began to wonder if a new definition of 
the word “reciprocal” had been coined and 
if we had been using the wrong dictionary. 
As far as the textile industries are concerned, 
the reciprocal trade program has been a one- 
way street from which we have derived no 
discernable benefit. At the present time 
there are more barriers such as exorbitant 
tariffs, quotas, and outright embargoes 
against the international flow of textiles 
than at any time in the 20th century. As 
a matter of fact, the volume of international 
trade in cotton goods for the last 10 years 
has lingered at 70 to 75 percent of prewar 
volume despite the increase in world pop- 
ulation and the substantial rise in purchas- 
ing power in a number of countries. 

Last fall we had occasion to analyze the 
operation of the program. Dr. Murchison, 
our speaker here today, asked us to check our 
records and supply him with a detailed re- 
port of our experiences under the program. 
This information was incorporated in a brief 
which Dr. Murchison presented at a hearing 
conducted by the so-called Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. With your per- 
mission, I would like to summarize some of 
the highlights of this report. 

In 1947, the first year of GATT, when our 
tariff structure was being revised, in the 
interest of world trade, our exports amount- 
ed to a billion-and-a-half yards. Since then 
they have rapidly declined to 600 million 
square yards per annum. During the life- 
time of the GATT the United States has lost 
about two-thirds of its textile export trade. 
While this has been our reward as the most 
generous Nation in granting tariff conces- 
sions, the other net exporting countries have 
accomplished rapid recovery, both in produc- 
tion and trade. Japan, India, Western Eu- 
rope as a unit, and the United Kingdom have 
all swept ahead of the United States in ex- 
port volume. 

The tariff concessions received by the 
United States have been for all practical 
purposes confined to a few net importing 
countries; that is, countries whose domestic 
production is inadequate for home require- 
ments. Most of them were negotiated di- 
rectly, although 2 or 3 were received indi- 
rectly, in whole or in part, as the result of 
generalization under the most-favored-na- 
tion principle. 

In 1948 the Tariff Commission reported 
glowingly: “Concessions on cotton cloth 
have been obtained from 11 countries * * * 
the concessions (on the 1939 basis) account- 
ed for about 66 percent of the exports of 
cotton cloth.” We cannot identify the entire 
group without detailed research through the 
voluminous protocols of GATT, but the more 
important members appear to be Australia, 
Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, Indonesia (tar- 
paulins), Mexico, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Of these, only Canada has made its con- 
cessions fully and continuously effective. 
Australia for several years has virtually em- 
bargoed American textiles. Cuba, at Tor- 
quay, renegotiated her concessions and sub- 
stituted for them the highest rates ever im- 
posed on her textile imports. Indonesia is 
under a program of rigid controls and ac- 
quires her textiles from Japan. Mexico with- 
drew from GATT to launch a program of 
trade restrictions and higher duties. 

The Union of South Africa has been spas- 
modic, utilizing as a basic policy a system 
of import licensing and exchange alloca- 
tions, but with occasional and limited relax- 
ations. It recently upped tariffs on many 
types of cotton goods. 

In the last 12 months additional restric- 
tions in the form of higher tariffs, quotas, 
or embargoes were imposed on American tex- 
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tiles by Mexico, Honduras, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, French Morocco, Nicaragua, Chile, 
Peru, and Venezuela. I do not know of a 
single country which liberalized its restric- 
tions on American cotton goods in the past 
year. 

In view of the outcome of GATT bargain- 
ing, one wonders how the United States has 
maintained its export trade even at the 
greatly reduced current level. The answer 
is that with the exception of Canada, which 
has observed its concessions, and the excep- 
tion of the Philippines whose trade with us 
is on a special treaty basis, United States 
exports have had to overleap increasingly 
high trade barriers, and be content with a 
diminishing number of substantial foreign 
markets. Of the 156 million square yards 
exported in the first quarter of the current 
year, 120 million went to Canada, Philip- 
pines, Cuba, Indonesia, Union of South Af- 
rica, and Venezuela. 

Because of the long and intimate trade 
relationship between the United States and 
Cuba, the tariff actions of Cuba at Torquay 
against American textiles came as a specially 
stunning blow. They were carried out with 
the consent and approval of our State De- 
partment and took the form of drastically 
higher duties not only on the fabrics made 
by the Cuban industry, but on a wide range 
of textiles which they do not produce. Cuba 
has again notified the State Department that 
she intends to press for higher tariffs at the 
forthcoming Geneva Conference. If the 
success she achieved at Torquay is any cri- 
terion, then Cuba will probably get every- 
thing she asks for and give nothing in re- 
turn. American cottongrowers may be in- 
terested in knowing that in 1938, a year of 
worldwide depression and low purchasing 
power, cotton consumption in Cuba averaged 
6.4 pounds per person. By 1953, the last 
year for which official United Nations data 
are available, @ very prosperous period in 
Cuba, it had dropped to 5.1 pounds per per- 
son. In the same period consumption in 
the United States rose from 21.1 pounds per 
person to 27.6 pounds, and in Canada from 
14.1 pounds to 16.5 pounds. The drop in 
Cuba can be attributed to the Torquay Con- 
ference which pushed prices on imported 
textiles beyond the reach of the average 
Cuban consumer who had to curtail his pur- 
chases. 


Last October we decided to analyze the 
landed cost of key fabrics at selected Latin 
American ports. Among these fabrics was 
the 80 square printed percale, which is the 
most important of all cotton textile items in 
terms of volume. At that time the price 
here was 27.5 cents per yard. The landed 
cost of this fabric ran as follows in these 
markets: Cuba, 42 cents; Dominican Repub- 
lic, 49 cents; Guatemala, 42.5 cents; Hondu- 
ras, 34 cents; Haiti, 36 cents; Venezuela, 69.5 
cents; Costa Rica, 40.5 cents; Peru, 46.1 cents. 
The duty on this same fabric entering the 
United States is 2034 percent ad valorem on 
foreign valuation. 

The United Nations report to which I re- 
ferred also contains data as to cotton con- 
sumption in most of the countries of the 
world. Central and South America are of 
particular interest to us. In 1938 cotton 
consumption in this enormous market aver- 
aged 6.2 pounds per person. By 1953 it had 
dropped to 5.9 pounds. In Asia per capita 
consumption in 1953 averaged 4.2 pounds. 
In 1953 the figure was 3.7 pounds. Australia 
in 1938 consumed on an average of 10.3 
pounds per person. In 1953 it was 5.9 
pounds. 

We cite these figures to prove our long- 
time contention that the commercial poli- 
cies of our Government insofar as textiles 
are concerned are not based on an intelli- 
gent appraisal of worldwide trade conditions. 
United States is normally and naturally a 
net exporting country insofar as cottons and 
rayons are concerned. We believe that the 
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problems of international textile competi- 
tion can be solved only through a concerted 
effort to expand worldwide cotton consump- 
tion. The major condition of such an ob- 
jective is the reduction of trade barriers 
against cotton goods by those countries 
whose domestic production is inadequate to 
their needs. This objective cannot be met 
by increasing imports into the United States 
which is already a country of overabundance 
throughout the whole range of textile 
fabrics. 





The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 Needs 


Prompt Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this time a very perti- 
nent article, appearing in the May 14, 
1955, issue of the American magazine, 
entitled ““What Hope for the Escapees?” 
vividly pointing out the imperative need 
for early revision of the current Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 so that the full Chris- 
tian intent of this legislation may be 
more effectively and more efficiently re- 
alized. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat Hope FoR THE ESCAPEES? 


Two dramatic reports in the New York 
Times, dated April 25 from Munich and April 
26 from Nuremberg, underscore the plight of 
escapees from Iron Curtain countries as they 
languish in detention camps, waiting for 
clearance to enter the free countries of the 
world and particularly the United States. 

These people have fied the satellites, often 
at the risk of their lives, mainly in the hope 
of asylum and help promised by the United 
States Refugee Act of 1953 (cf. America 
magazine May 7, p. 141). What happens? 
Though adequate visas are available under 
the act to bring to our shores hundreds of 
thousands of escapees, redtape is keeping 
the flow to a trickle. This is what the es- 
capee in Bavaria faces: 

“German investigation 3 months to 1 year; 
investigation by United States intelligence, 
1 year; investigation by United States con- 
sulate, 6 to 9 months; obtaining promise 
of support and employment in the United 
States, 1 to 2 years, if at all * * *. The 
waiting time stretches into years.” 

Communist propaganda has not been slow 
to move into this heartbreaking situation. 
The Times reports state that within the past 
months an intensive program has been build- 
ing up to persuade the internees that they 
will be given jobs and other assistance if 
they return home. Refugee leaders in Mu- 
nich estimate that as high as 25 percent of 
Czech refugees are already negotiating their 
return home. 


This drive by the Communists throws a 
most embarrassing spotlight on the heart- 
lessness of our refugee program as now ad- 
ministered. It is dealing us a diplomatic 
defeat. It should be a reminder to President 
Eisenhower that it is utterly unrealistic 
merely to state, as he did in his news con- 
ference on April 27, that he “endorses re- 
vision of the restrictive refugee law.’”” There 
was no evidence, says the report that gave 
that Presidential quote, “that the White 
House was ready to suggest specific amend- 
ments to Congress.” 
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Refugees waiting for freedom will no doubt 
be happy to hear that “revision is endorsed.” 
But unless they hear soon that definite and 
effective action is to be taken, who can 
blame them if they go home? 





We Cannot Afford To Treat the Russian 
Bear as a Playful Kitten 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to insert an address I deliver- 
ed July 2, before the 62d annual conven- 
tion of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, held at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, in Washington, titled “We Can- 
not Afford To Treat the Russian Bear as 
a Playful Kitten”: 

It is a pleasure for me to join with the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation in this, 
its 62d annual convention. The cause of 
Armenia is well known to the American 
people, and the never ending struggle of 
the Armenian people for their national in- 
dependence is a matter of inspiration to all 
those of us who have come to know about 
it. 

The cause of Armenian independence is 
of unusual importance today because its 
success or failure, will echo the success or 
failure of the cause of peace and human 
freedom. 

During the past several months there have 
been a number of developments which bear 
an important relationship to the fight for 
Armenian national independence, and the 
struggle of all the captive non-Russian na- 
tions within the Russian Communist em- 
pire. Those developments are a natural 
outgrowth of the work done by the Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression of the 83d Congress, whose chair- 
man was our friend, CHARLES KERSTEN of 
Wisconsin. 

The first of those developments came when 
6 former members of the select committee 
in Congress introduced simultaneously on 
March 22, 1955, a resolution calling for the 
Secretary of State— 

1. To instruct the United States Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to transmit 
to each member nation of the United Nations 
copies of the summary report of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, as well 
as copies of all other reports submitted to 
the House by such Select Committee; 

2. To formulate a resolution, based upon 
the findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions contained in such House report, nam- 
ing the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as an aggressor against the nations enslaved 
by communism; and 

3. To instruct the United States Represen- 
tative to the United Nations to take immedi- 
ate steps to place such resolution on the 
agenda of the General Assembly for early 
action. 

This resolution was referred to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and after a care- 
ful study of the matter, including a full 
opportunity for the career officers of the De- 
partment of State and others, to present 
their opinions on the resolution, the com- 
mittee then approved it by a vote of 17 to 5. 
Our good friend, the very able Congressman 
from Connecticut, the Honorable THomas 
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Dopp, played a major role in the Preparation 
of the majority report accompanying pis 
resolution on this matter which was ny. 
bered House Resolution 183. Many long time 
observers of the international scene have 
commended this resolution and the report 
which accompanied it, as the most significan; 
political action taken against the interna. 
tional Communist conspiracy during the 38 
years of its despotic reign. 

House Resolution 183 was then referred 
to the Rules Committee, and a hearing Was 
held. Mr. RicHarpbs, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, together with mr 
Dopp, and Mr. WALTER JUDD, and I, appeared 
in support of that resolution. 

The spokesman for the well organizeq 
minority of four was Congressman Vorys, o; 
Ohio. By an unfortunate turn of events, the 
spokesman for the minority presented a last 
minute letter signed by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles requesting the rejection 
of this resolution on the basis that it woulg 
likely provoke the Russians, and therefore 
disturb the tranquility of the waters upon 
which the leaders of the Big Four expect to 
bask during their conference at the Summit. 
Equally unfortunate, but understandably, 
the House Rules Committee, upon receipt of 
the letter from Secretary of State Dulles, 
determined that further hearings would be 
held on the resolution. 

Since these further hearings would involve 
the testimony of Secretary Dulles himself, j; 
is very unlikely that any action will be taken 
on House Resolution 183 before the confer. 
ence at the Summit because Secretary Dulles 
will not be available for such hearings. 

Several weeks ago, on the occasion of my 
appearance at the Baltic States freedom rally 
in New York City, I expressed my concern 
that Secretary of State Dulles may have 
fallen under the influence of the tip-toe 
artists in the Department of State who have 
long advocated a policy of delicate diplomacy 
in dealing with the Russian autocrats. I 
made it clear that the same group who sabo- 
taged the dynamic policies of President Tru- 
man were still in the career service of the 
Department of State, and that it appeared 
they would never learn that anyone who re- 
gards the Russian Bear as a playful kitten 
would soon fall under the gentle strangling 
embrace of the red-nosed Bear. I hope we 
will soon be able to rid our ship of state of 
these parasitic barnacles and that we will 
be able to launch an all-out political offen- 
sive against the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

The Russian conspirators in the Kremlin 
consider House Resolution 183 to be a mat- 
ter of major crisis for them. One develop- 
ment in recent days which demonstrates the 
importance they attach to that resolution is 
the following monitored broadcast of Radio 
Prague on June 21, this year: 


“UNITED STATES SENATE RESOLUTION 
PROVOCATIVE 


“CZECHOSLOVAKIA, June 21, 1955.—Certain 
United States politicians are doing every- 
thing possible to provoke a war as they are 
obsessed with the idea of war. Recently, 
these people succeeded in piloting through 
the United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee a new, nonsensical, and provoca- 
tive resolution. They want the United States 
Government to propose to the United Nations 
that the Soviet Union and her relations with 
the people’s democracies be condemned. 

“The purpose of this provocation is quite 
clear: Its authors want to poison and trouble 
the international atmosphere just before the 
beginning of the forthcoming four-power 
conference. They do not like the lessening 
of international tension achieved by the 
great and tireless efforts of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and, for that reason, they would 
also like to drag the United Nation into 
their dark plans. However, there is an im- 
mense abyss between the plans of the United 
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ctates aggressive circles and the possibility 
of realizing these plans. Despite all the 
ressure in the Senate, four of its Members 
refused to support this provocative reso- 
jon. 
ae Secretary of State Morton also 
declared, by way of a warning addressed to 
United States Senators, that the United 
states might be isolated if it submitted the 
above-mentioned resolution to the United 
Nations. Morton also mentioned the non- 
existent problem of the east European coun- 
tries, which is so ardently propagated by 
some United States circles, and he made an 
interesting admission. He said that United 
States interventions about the people's 
democracies were worthless, because the 


nations of those countries were proud of 
the fact that their countries were inde- 
pendent, that their governments were freely 
elected, and that their relationship with 


the Soviet Union constituted a bond of 
friendship characterized by mutual respect 
for independence. 

“These words uttered by Morton, there- 
fore, confirm the fact that certain United 
States officials, for example, Mr. Dulles, al- 
though they submit for discussion to the 
forthcoming four-power conference the s0- 
called problem of the east European coun- 
tries, know full well that such a problem 
does not exist.” 

The compliments paid by the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy to Assistant 
Secretary of State Morton, Congressman 
Vorys, and his three associates, to put it 
mildly and as gently as circumstances per- 
mit, is indeed dubious. To put it another 
way, the Kremlin, in its overanxiety over 
the telling effects of that resolution, has let 
the cat out of the bag. 

I regret to say that there is a striking 
similarity between the monitored broadcast 
and some of President Eisenhower's answers 
during his most recent press conference, 
Wednesday. According to the New York 
Times, June 30, the White House authorized 
release of a transcript, and I quote there- 
from: 

Mrs. May Craig, of Maine papers: “Mr. 
President, in relation to Mr. Theis’ question, 
the House passed last week, 367 to nothing, 
a resolution of Democratic Mr. MCCorMAcK, 
of Massachusetts, expressing sympathy with 
the satellites, condemning colonialism of all 
kinds, and asking that the United Nations 
and any organization in which we partici- 
pated do what they could to release them. 

“Did you favor that resolution? Did you 
know about that? 

“Answer. As a matter of fact, I did not 
know about that. Maybe I was fishing that 
day. I don’t know. 

“Question. Three hundred and sixty-seven 
to nothing, 

“Answer. Well, I still say that there are 
all] kinds of nuances in any such statement, 
possible complications, that make you very 
careful in uttering an official statement. 

“For example, if you believe that, how far 
are you going? You are certainly not going 


to declare a war, are you? So there in- 
stantly you fix for yourself limitations on 
how far we, as a people, will go in accom- 
plishing this thing. 


“That means, therefore, that we use peace- 
ful means and means that are not provoca- 
tive. But we use moral suasion. We use 
refusal to be drawn into any seeming ap- 
Proval of such a situation. But we do place 
limits on ourselves instantly when we think 
about the thing. And so that means that 
there is a problem. It is not just as simple 
as just saying something and forgetting it.” 

I am sure, this must be for President 
Eisenhower a coincidence, but in any case, it 
is @ very unhappy coincidence. 

On May 31, the distinguished majority 
leader of the House of Representatives in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 149 
which condemns all forms of colonialism and 
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imperialism and restates the support of the 
American people to the right of all people 
to national independence and national sov- 
ereignty. That resolution passed the House 
of Representatives by a unanimous vote of 
376. This action on the part of the House 
of Representatives, speaking as it does 
for the American people, should give re- 
newed hope to the hundreds of millions of 
non-Russian people enslaved within the 
Russian Communist empire as well as a new 
confidence that as sure as day follows night, 
the despotism of the Russians will be de- 
stroyed. 

During the past week the House of Repre- 
sentatives had before it the 1955 Mutual 
Security Act. During the course of debate 
on this legislation, I offered two amend- 
ments, the object of which was to support 
the principles embodied in the McCormack 
resolution. I offered an amendment which 
required Tito and his henchmen to permit 
United States Representatives to make com- 
plete and continuous inspection of the man- 
ner in which all assistance received from the 
United States was used, including the utili- 
zation and possession of all military equip- 
ment we give to Tito. 

I am happy to report that this amendment 
was passed unanimously by the House of 
Representatives and I trust will very soon 
bring us the final answer as to what Dictator 
Tito is really up to. By making complete 
and continuous inspection of all the assist- 
ance we give to the Communist leader, Tito, 
including the location and utilization of all 
the military equipment we have given and 
will continue to give to him, I am sure we 
will soon have the answer to that important 
question. It may shock you to know that 
the executive branch of this Government 
has not, up to now, carried on any thorough- 
going complete, or continuous inspection of 
what Tito has been doing with our assistance, 
including military end items. 

I should also like to remind you that in 
the hearings before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee having to do with economic and 
military assistance to Tito, the Republican 
administration put themselves clearly on 
record stating that it was essential that this 
assistance be given to the Communist dicta- 
tor, Tito. I should also like to commend 
four members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee who dissented, on the question of 
giving aid to the Communist dictator, Tito, 
and who submitted a minority report 
strongly recommending to all the Members 
of Congress that we stand firmly by our ad- 
herence to anticolonialism and antiimperial- 
ism, and that we reject all forms of com- 
munism, even the so-called national style 
of which Tito is the leader. 

We, as a nation, are still suffering from a 
tremendous amount of ignorance concern- 
ing the international Communist conspiracy 
and the part the Russian imperialists play 
in that design for world conquest. While 
some improvement in our understanding of 
the crises of our time has taken place in 
recent years, I feel we have a very long way 
to go before we have established in the pub- 
lic mind the real force behind the scourge of 
international communism. When we have 
gotten across to the people of the United 
States, and to all the other people of the 
still free world, that the Russian despots 
who, under the czars, had a well developed 
plan of world conquest and who now, under 
the commissars, utilize the Pied Piper prom- 
ises of Marx and Engels to further their dia- 
bolical scheme of world domain, we will have 
taken our most important step on the path 
to peace and freedom. 

The effort which is made today to disguise 
the historical Russian involvement in the 
international Communist conspiracy must 
be exposed and ridiculed. We must return 
to the reality of the moral and political prin- 
ciples upon which the American way of life 
is based. 
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We must support without hesitation, and 
with fervor and determination, all those na- 
tions and people who adhere to and strive 
for those same moral and politica! principles. 
We must regard as an enemy the cause of 
peace and freedom, anyone who rejects those 
moral and political principles and who cor- 
siders them inapplicable in the world in 
which we live today. 

I know that you, as delegates of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, will 
continue the patriotic work which you have 
engaged in throughout the years and that 
you will increase your work of educating all 
the still free people on the facts concerning 
Russian imperial communism. In the per- 
formance of this urgently needed public 
service, you will have made a great contribu- 
tion to the preservation of the American way 
of life. 

May God give you strength and wisdom to 
succeed in that mission. 





A Rational Pclicy on Waterpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration 
have made clear their position with re- 
gard to private and public power de- 
velopment. There is a proper and legiti- 
mate field for each. There are some 
projects so vast and extensive that they 
do not lend themselves to private de- 
velopment. On the other hand, where 
private initiative is able, willing, and 
anxious to cope with the problem, every 
ew should be afforded them to 

O SO. 

We have recently heard a lot about 
Dixon-Yates. Political effort has been 
exerted to make them words of oppro- 
brium. The effort has failed. People 
throughout the Nation are more and 
more coming to realize that the Presi- 
dent in this matter, as in so many oth- 
ers, has pursued the best policy for the 
Nation as a whole. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials from the Roches- 
ter Times-Union on this subject, as fol- 
lows: 


As WE SEE IT—A RATIONAL POLicy ON 
WATERPOWER 


Public power advocates have labored for 
20 years to plant in people’s minds the idea 
that the Nation has the responsibility to de- 
velop hydroelectric power with tax funds. 

The idea has no basis in American tradi- 
tion. Until 20 years ago the Government was 
in the power business only as a sideline to 
some other national purpose. But by con- 
stant repetition, drumming at the same 
theme, they have hoped to make the idea 
stick. 

The Hoover Commission’s report on water 
uses puts this idea into the perspective it has 
long needed. 

Suppose, in a fit of absentmindedness, we 
go ahead ani complete the projects now 
abuilding or authorized at a cost of $10 bil- 
lion. Less than 10 percent of our population 
would benefit. 

The 90 percent who would pay for these 
projects would go on developing their power 
by private investment. 
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New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
with 20 percent of the population pay one- 
third of the taxes and would get no benefit 
at all. 

It is not and never was the responsibility 
of 90 percent of the people to provide tax- 
free power for the other 10 percent. And it 
certainly is not their responsibility to provide 
tax-supported competition for their own in- 
dustry. 

From this the remainder of the Hoover 
Commission’s conclusions follow logically. 

The Government should get out of dam- 
building where private, State, or municipal 
investment is available to do the job. 

Existing projects like TVA should be re- 
quired to finance themselves and their steam 
plants by their own bonds, not from the 
Federal Treasury. 

They should be required to include in their 
rate base the taxes and financing costs that 
are required of private companies. 

Preferential treatment on rates for mu- 
nicipalities and cooperatives should be 
ended. It is designed to destroy private in- 
vestments. 

Under such policies the Nation’s water re- 
sources could be developed rationally, and 
the direct Federal interest in navigation, 
reclamation, flood control and _ irrigation 
would still provide some electric power as a 
byproduct. 





MEMPHIS FINALLY ACTS 


The reasons for President Eisenhower’s or- 
der for a review of the Dixon-Yates contract 
to supply TVA’s power shortage by private 
enterprise are revealing. 

The city of Memphis notified the TVA 
Authority that it is erecting its own mu- 
nicipal power plant and that it would not 
need TVA power after 1958. This permitted 
the TVA to notify the President that it would 
not need added power to supply the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s needs, so the Presi- 
dent ordered a new look at the necessity for 
the private plant. 

This seems to add up to the fact that so 
long as Memphis had any hope of getting 
Federal taxpayers to supply it with power, 
it would do nothing to supply itself. But 
when that hope vanished, it bestirred itself. 

The need for more power arose when TVA 
could not supply its regional contracts and 
the AEC’s new Kentucky plant at the same 
time. The public power lobby’s solution 
was, of course, that the United States should 
build more steam plants for TVA. 

Many months ago the President recom- 
mended that Memphis build its own plant, 
but nothing was done. 

When it looked as if Dixon-Yates couldn’t 
be blocked, Memphis acted, but not until. 
But the situation will bear watching. The 
public power lobby never gives up, and it 
still may be back wanting more Federal 
money for steam generators down there. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
proposed Parshall irrigation project in 
Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 
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The Parshall project is a part of 
the multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





One-Hundred-Dollar Award to 


Boston Newsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article from the Christopher 
News containing the story of an award 
to Boston newsman Anthony La Camera. 
I feel that his activities have done much 
in spotlighting attention on objection- 
able programs, and I wish to commend 
this article to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 


ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR AWARD TO BOSTON 
NEWSMAN 


Alert, constructive Christopher action on 
the part of one person is helping to rid Bos- 
ton airwaves of offcolor tunes. 

Early in December 1954, Mr. Anthony La 
Camera, radio-TV editor of the Boston Eve- 
ning American, wrote his first article draw- 
ing attention to the “new low” of the music 
and record industry, especially in its ap- 
proach to the Christmas season. The re- 
sponse was both encouraging and discourag- 
ing—some letters condemned him. 


But week after week, he continued his 
drive on what he called “shabby songs.” 
His city editor backed him with an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Music and Lyrics” in the March 12, 
1955, issue of the paper. 

Mr. La Camera’s efforts seemed contagious. 
Soon other Boston papers joined the drive, 
and outside the Boston area, the newsman’s 
sentiments were echoed. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


“Although the condition calls for regula- 
tion at the sources,” Mr. La Camera wrote 
in one article, “that still does not absolve of- 
fending radio stations and disk jockeys from 
their grave responsibility in the matter.” 

Apparently, station managers’ and disk 
jockeys felt the same, because those in the 
Boston area got together to discuss the whole 
situation and “outlined a program for kill- 
ing this profitable business of unprincipled 
recording companies and distributors.” 

This is a good example of trying to correct 
an evil from within. The elimination of of- 
fending records is being achieved ‘from 
within” by those whose business it is to deal 
with the music industry and its wares. 
When those with a high sense of purpose be- 
gin to swing into action within their own 
field of activity, the results are generally 
more lasting and better understood than if 
the “policing” action comes from outside. 


HIS ENTHUSIASM WAS RESTRAINED 


It is important to note in this particular 
case that Mr. La Camera kept a fine sense of 
proportion throughout his drive. In one of 
his columns he wrote: 

“It is unfortunate that a few must give a 
black eye to the disk jockey profession be- 
cause Boston has its share of conscientious, 
responsible deejays who wouldn't be caught 
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dead with the trash spilled around by thei 
self-seeking, indiscriminate confreres,” 
For his courageous and persevering action 
the Christopher $100 Award for this monty 
goes to Mr. La Camera. He has exemplifieg 
well what one person can do within an in. 
dustry in the way of a little housekeeping 
thus raising its standards. : 











Back to McKinley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of July 
4, 1955: 

Back To McKINLEY 

The Hoover Commission report on water 
resources and power is unlikely to make 
much impression on the administration, 
Congress, or the public. The reason is that 
the report, despite valid observations and 
criticisms, is so reactionary in its guiding 
philosophy as to be a wholly unworkable 
yardstick for present-day government. It 
would undo in one swoop many of the power 
and irrigation practices that have grown up 
over 50 years or more, and it would severely 
limit the role of the Federal Government 
in meeting future water development needs, 
This restrictive line forced the two admin- 
istration representatives, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., and Arthur S. Flemming, to object to 
many of the recommendations. It is difficult 
to refute the complaint of Congressman 
HOLIFIELD, whose dissent is almost as long 
as the main study, that the Commission's 
report is based on the investigation of a 
task force mainly inspired by preconceived 
ideas and personal predilections. 

Unquestionably there has been, as the re- 
port points out, a vast duplication of effort 
between the various Federal water develop- 
ment and conservation agencies. It is 
doubtful whether the Government would 
save money by transferring the retention- 
dam functions of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to the Corps of Engineers; the engineers 
have not been reticent in pushing ahead 
with their own high-cost projects. But cer- 
tainly there is something askew when such 
agencies (including the Bureau of Reclama 
tion) underestimate costs on major projects 
by as much as 50 percent. 

Similarily, the Commission has a legiti- 
mate point in questioning the disparity of 
treatment between different sections of the 
country on Federal power and irrigation ex- 
penses and benefits. How great are the in- 
equities is a matter of continual controversy 
it always is necessary to ascribe somewhat 
arbitrary cost factors. This newspaper be- 
lieves, however, that there are inequities 
and it shares the Commission’s conviction 
that taxpayers in one section ought not to 
be compelled to subsidize low-priced power 
for consumers in another section. For this 
reason we applaud the suggestion that Fed- 
eral power projects be placed on a self-fina! 
ing revenue bond basis as a partial remedy— 
though this of course could not be an in- 
fiexible rule. 

But as a practical matter existing inequl- 
ties will not be overcome by tying the hands 
of the Government and forestalling Federal 
development when private development 
infeasible. The Commission, which incl- 
dentally had no public power representatives 
as members, exhibits an altogether doct!'- 
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aire and punitive attitude toward existing 
public power arrangements. It would sharply 
increase power rates to consumers without 
any real showing of fact as to actual costs. 
It would severely hamper the sound policy of 
preferences te municipalities and coopera- 
tives in publicly generated power. If we read 
the report correctly, it also would forbid Fed- 
eral construction of transmission lines where 
private utilities could construct them, even 
though the private activity might be fla- 
srantly uneconomic. 

Commissioner James A. Farley summed up 
the situation well when he said (and his 
comment is similar to that of Messrs. Brown- 
ell and Flemming) : 

“The cumulative effect of the recommen- 
dations in this report come dangerously close 
to inviting an abdication by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of its responsibilities to insure the 
proper development of the country’s great 
natural resources, 

“It is one thing to say that the Federal 
Government should not compete unnecessar- 
ily with soundly incorporated private utili- 
ties, and quite another to say that the 
Federal Government should be restrained in 
developing water resources for the people. 
Experience has shown that in many instances 
the works which must be constructed to con- 
serve and utilize water and watespower have 
been wholly beyond the financial capacity of 

ite and local governments and have not 
attracted the investment of private capital.” 

Sooner or later the country will have to 
take a hard look at whether it is wise to 
bring in new high-cost irrigation land in 
view of the crop surplus problem, and 
whether Federal hydroelectric projects 
should be undertaken if private steam plants 
could produce power more cheaply. Such an 
examination will have to start, however, with 
the situation as it is today and not with 
a wistful look at how things might have been 
if different policies had been adopted 50 
years ago. 


n 





Religion Big Factor in Sports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


A sports column became a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp during the proceed- 
of the House of Representatives today. 
Representative FRANK J. BECKER, Repub- 
in, New York, asked that the Sunday, 
July 3, column of Sports Editor Mike Lee, 
{ the Long Island (Jamaica, N. Y.) Press be 
ide part of the REcorp. 
Lee's column: pointing out the various 
rts champions who asked the intercession 
o! Almighty God in their endeavors was re- 
ferred to by the Long Island Congressman 
0 is the sponsor of House Resolution 23 
it would have the United Natfons open 
‘ir sessions with prayer at each meeting. 
The Long Island Press sports editor quoted 
such outstanding figures in the world of 
sports as Jack Fleck, national open winner; 
Ed Furgol, Babe Zaharias, Sad Sam Jones, 
ev. Bob Richards, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Big- 
fie Munn, Joe Louis, and Jersey Joe Wolcott. 
Lee in his column said all of them attributed 
their success to faith in prayer. 
Congressman Becker said that if cham- 
pions in the world of sport can and do ask 
for divine intercession, the United Nations, 
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if- it wants to be successful, should follow 
their example. 

Congressman Becker’s resolution would 
request the President to instruct the United 
States delegation to the United Nations to 
take such steps as necessary to open the 
United Nations sessions with prayer. 

The Long Island Congressman is an ardent 
sportsman and a keen amateur golfer. He 
is a member of the Rockville Country Club, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. : 

I am hoping before this session adjourns 
that Congress will see fit to pass this resolu- 
tion, thereby reaffirming our faith and our 
belief that the United Nations can use all 
the divine assistance that would come 
through the use of prayer. 





RELIGION Bic Facror IN Sports 


A 32-year-old municipal course pro no one 
ever heard of outside of Davenport, Iowa, 
wins the national open, the most treasured 
championship in golf. 

Last year a determined man with a left 
arm crippled since childhood wins the same 
coveted crown. 

A gallant lady who underwent an operation 
for cancer less than a year and a half before 
wins the women’s national open. 

A man who almost gave up baseball be- 
cause his arm went dead 2 years earlier 
pitched his way into the Hall of Fame and 
the baseball record books forever with a no- 
hit, no-run game for the Cubs. 

A preacher going on 30 years pole vaults 
15 feet in every major track meet. 

What do Jack Fleck, Ed Furgol, Mildred 
“Babe” Didrikson Zaharias, “Sad” Sam Jones, 
and the Reverend Bob Richards and so many 
other topnotchers in sports have in common? 

The answer is startlingly clear: They have 
an abiding faith in God, they believe. 

After Fleck had won the national open in 
a Cinderella finish in which he overcame 
“Bantam” Ben Hogan, one of the greatest 
of all time, he said simply: 

“I thank God for his help. He gave me 
unbelievable power.” 

You have to like Fleck. 

“The toughest job lies ahead—the job of 
being a good champion,” he says simply. 

What does the Reverend Richards say about 
the question of faith? 

“I can sincerely say that I owe all of my 
athletic achievements to the power of the 
Lord,” declares the vaulting parson. * * * 
Dick Ganslen, an eminenent authority in the 
science of pole vaulting, once “proved”’ that it 
was physically impossible for Richards, who 
stands 5 feet 10 inches and weighs i165 
pounds, to clear 15 feet, but with God's help 
the pastor of the First Church of the Breth- 
ren in Long Beach, Calif., the 1952 Olympic 
champion, has turned an athletic miracle 
into routine action almost every time he 
competes. 

All golfers and others who have competed 
on their own know what Ed Furgol meant 
when he said: 

“You're out there all alone and on your 
own. The tournament is yours to win or 
lose. I had some help, however. The good 
Lord was on my side. He had to be or I'd 
never have made it.” 


STORY OF “BABE” ZAHARIAS GREAT ONE 


The story of “Babe” Zaharias is a great 
one. The sports world that she has domi- 
nated for years.was shocked when the news 
came out that she was going under a knife 
for cancer. Sixteen months after the opera- 
tion she won the women’s national and then 
she was named the woman athlete of the 
year for the sixth time. “Babe” would be de- 
fending her women’s open crown this year 
but another operation, a minor one for a disc, 
is keeping her sidelined. 

When “Babe” was given the accolade as 
the woman athlete of the year, she said: 
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“It really should go to God and to my 
doctors. God takes care of everything.” 


TAKE THE CASE OF SAD SAM JONES 


Take the case of Sam Jones. During the 
1952 Cuban Winter League season he came 
home with a useless arm. The speed and 
cunning were gone. He underwent a year 
of treatments without success. The doctor 
urged him to quit baseball, but Sam re- 
fused—baseball was his life. You know how 
his persistence paid off in the no-hit no-run 
game against the Pirates. 

“Everything I’ve done I owe to ‘The Man 
Upstairs,’’’ he said reverently. 

The examples cited are current ones, but 
there have been many others. 

The Reverend Gil Dodds, now the Wheaton 
College track and field coach, used to say 
when he was the No. 1 miler in the world: 

“God runs with me every step of the way.” 

Faith is a vital, living thing to Dodds. 

“Many of the greatest athletes of today, 
champions in all] fields, are deeply religious 
men and pray before each contest,” Gil ob- 
serves. Gil relates that he once asked the 
famous Gunder Hagg, superb Swedish miler, 
what he prayed for before each race. 

“I just prayed that each one of us would 
do his best,” Hagg answered. 

STAGG CITES COURAGE AND FAITH 


One of the greatest football coaches of all 
time, Amos Alonzo Stagg, started out to be 
a minister, but he found public speaking 
difficult at the Yale Divinity School, and 
turned to coaching. He would have been as 
good a preacher as he was a coach because 
he was a leader. 


“The great thing in life is to have cour- 
age and faith and keep on battling,” is the 
way he expressed it. “Prayer is a good thing 
for any man who wants to live his life to 
the fullest. I am sure it helps in the proc- 
ess of making men.” 

To that credo, Clarence (Biggie) Munn 
agrees. The former Michigan State football 
coach, now the athletic director at M. S. U., 
said: 

“Along with blocking and tackling, I 
stressed to my boys the importance of love 
of country, faith in its institutions and the 
religious base on which it all rests.” 

Do you recall the way Joe Louis, then the 
heavyweight champion of the world, said it 
when introduced from the ring at Madison 
Square Garden during a war benefit show. 

We would win the war, the Brown Bomber 
said, because “we were on God's side.” 

Jersey Joe Walcott will take a ticket on 
that. 

“If God is on your side, you’re bound to 
win sooner or later,”’ said Walcott, who be- 
came the heavyweight champion of the 
world on his fifth try. 

“I prayed to be champion. And those 
who laughed when I said I would be were 
mistaken. God gave me the last laugh.” 





Capitol Stuff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by John O’Donnell from the New 
York Daily News and also an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 
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[From the New York Daily News of July 1, 
1955] 


Carrro. STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, June 30.—The worthy law- 
makers of Senate and House who have the 
authority to decide how our tax money is 
to be spent in the highly important job of 
saving our necks (if and when our Com- 
mie enemy decides to lay a murderous clutch 
of airborne atomic eggs on our cities) have 
come up with an important decision. It’sa 
step in the right direction, but the boys on 
Capitol Hill still aren’t marching far and 
fast enough toward the objective of saving 
the collective American hide. 

Because of new information—information 
which the Congress should have been pri- 
vately studying months ago if our intelli- 
gence men are worth their salaries and ex- 
pense accounts—we have suddenly come up 
with a boost of a third of a billion dollars 
for more B-52 bombers. Last month this 
hadn't been seriously considered. Now we 
go into action. So far, so good. Good, too, 
is the item calling for an additional $27 mil- 
lion to expand the bases to handle these in- 
tercontinental jet bombers and an additional 
$14 million to set up new top secret defenses 
at home bases of these B—52s. 

Sixty days ago none of this was on the 
agenda. Then on May 1 came the big show in 
Moscow when—and let’s be honest about 
this—the Russians scared the living lights 
out of our professional experts by boldly 
putting on a show of their atomic air 
strength. 

No question but that the Russians were 
far better than we had suspected. No ques- 
tion that our professionals had been wrong 
in previous estimates and reports. 

The unanswered question is why did the 
Russians brazenly tip off their hand and re- 
veal their strength? 

We Americans wouldn’t do it. Neither 
would the British. Why the Russians did it 
recalls the famous crack by Winston Church- 
ill when he told the House of Commons that 
trying to understand the Commie mind and 
figure out what makes the Kremlin brain 
tick brought the Anglo-American brain up 
against a situation that was “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” 

In the few weeks between the now famous 
Red fly-by over Moscow on their May Day 
celebration and the present action of Con- 
gress, there have been two highly intelligent 
reports that certainly influenced our law- 
makers. 

One was written by Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
World War II staff secretary of General Mac- 
Arthur's Pacific command, and the other by 
Harry Truman's Secretary for Air, Thomas K. 
Finletter. Both are important—and also a 
trifle alarming. 


MOSCOW SHOW STUNNED AMERICAN OBSERVERS 


General Fellers, in his report printed in the 
Washington newsletter Human _ Events, 
stated that the May Day demonstration 
“stunned American observers” and contin- 
ued: 

“For the first time United States intelli- 
gence agents were confronted by concrete 
evidence. The result is the most alarming 
and direct peacetime challenge our military 
planners have ever faced. This early May 
fiy-by disclosed: 

“New supersonic fighters, in numbers; 

“New all-weather fighters, in numbers; 

“New turbo-prop long-range bombers, in 
numbers; 

“New long-range jet bombers, in numbers. 

“The Pentagon released news of this Red 
air force strength only after the Defense 
public relations office had learned that Gen- 
eral Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, had 
included it in a forthcoming speech. 

“What is the military meaning of the Mos- 
cow fiy-by demonstration? 
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“It means that the Red air force now has 
gained the advantage over the free world in 
modern fighters. For some time it has been 
known that the Soviets have built more jet 
fighters than all the free world combined. 
In Korea, there was only one American Air 
Force fighter, the F-86 Sabrejet, which was 
superior to the Red MIG-15. Neither the 
Navy nor our allies possessed a comparable 
fighter. Now, however, the Soviets have 
thousands of MIG—17’s, a product vastly su- 
perior to their old MIG-15. But we have less 
than 200 of any model of fighter aircraft 
which can compare favorably with the 
MIG-17. 


AVAILABLE WEAPONS WILL DECIDE 


“In our defense planning, this fact must 
never escape us. Should the next war come, 
decision will be reached with the weapons 
available when the war starts. Therefore, 
unless we have the air advantage initially, 
there can be neither a general mobilization of 
surface forces nor an industrial effort to pro- 
duce the necessary weapons for victory. 

*“‘Why were we not warned of this danger?” 

And the civilian Finletter—most certainly 
on the opposite side of the political fence 
from the professional military man General 
Fellers—raises the same question when he 
asks: 

“Shall we allow the Russians to catch us 
and, indeed, surpass us in the absolute weap- 
ons, in that air-atomic power of which we 
have always thought ourselves the undis- 
puted master? Are we really on the right 
track with these proposals for unenforceable 
disarmament which the United States Gov- 
ernment has been making recently? 

“These two questions together make up one 
single issue, compared to which all other 
matters of foreign or domestic policy are 
secondary. 

“Nothing can be more threatening to the 
security of our country and more damaging 
to any hopes we have for a successful foreign 
policy than to let the Russians catch up to 
us in airpower.” 





[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 5, 
1955} 
THE ATOMIC DANGER AND How Not To Meet Ir 


Gen. Bonner Fellers stated the obvious 
when he wrote recently in Human Events 
that the Air Force and the Navy will be the 
chief reliance of the United States if Russia 
tries to drop atom bombs on us. No matter 
how big an Army we might have in an atom 
war, only the very small part of it that fires 
antiaircraft weapons would endanger the 
raiders. Our NATO Army in Europe would be 
of no more value than our divisions at home, 
for tanks, infantry, and artillery can’t inter- 
cept high-flying planes. 

General Fellers concludes that the Air 
Force should have first priority in spending 
the Defense Department's appropriation. In 
a sense the Air Force has this already because 
it gets somewhat more money than either 
the Navy or the Army. Quite generally, how- 
ever, the people think of the Army as their 
principal defender and the Navy and Air 
Force as its auxiliaries. 

Because of this habit of thought, Congress 
can always be depended upon to renew the 
draft law as it did this year although neither 
the Air Force nor the Navy takes any of the 
conscripts. They all go into the Army, the 
obsolescent branch in the opjnion of General 
Fellers and a good many other students. 

In effect, General Fellers is showing how 
careless is the thinking of many of those who 
cry loudest for the draft. They say that the 
seas have been narrowed to the point where 
they no longer afford America the protection 
that it had only a generation or two ago. In 
fact, the speed of ships on the surface of the 
sea has increased only a little in recent dec- 
ades and therefore, if they are regarded as 
obstacles to moving and supporting an army 
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of invasion overseas, the oceans are about 
as wide today as they were a generation or 
two ago. 

The oceans have grown steadily narrower 
to the airplane, but the draft offers no slight. 
est protection against enemy planes. We are 
not in danger of invasion by an army, against 
which a bigger army would be a rational de. 
fense; we are in some danger of being bombeq 
from the air, against which the draft offers 
no defense at all. 





Let’s Educate Grade Schoolers, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
following editorial from the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel which makes reference to 
Hillsdale College will be of general in- 
terest. It appears that Hillsdale College 
has a continuing awareness of the need 
for teaching the fundamentals of our 
own very successful economic system—a 
need which is, unfortunately, not recog- 
nized by all institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s EpucaTe GRADE SCHOOLERS, Too 


In the wake of a number of independent 
surveys instituted recently showing that 
most high-school pupils are appallingly ig- 
norant of even the rudimentary principles 
of our American economic system, no little 
public agitation has developed demanding 
that this condition in high schools be cor- 
rected. 

These surveys have also resulted in some 
colleges undertaking self-examination to 
determine whether all their professors are 
seriously and factually teaching the facts of 
life of the American free-enterprise system. 
Hillsdale College, of Hilldale, Mich., for in- 
stance, has made it mandatory that all col- 
lege freshmen there be taught a complete 
comprehensive understanding in practical 
detail, of the theory and practice of the 
American economic system. 

The president of Hillsdale College took this 
action after he had studied the results of a 
survey in which 3,000 high-school seniors 
in Michigan had been interviewed, which to 
his amazement showed that high-school 


pupils generally actually know very little 
about what makes our free-enterprise system 
operate. 


It is all very well to see to it that students 
in colleges and high school pupils gain 4 
comprehensive education in our American 
economic system, and that high school pu- 
pils cannot be graduated, and college stu- 
dents get through their freshman year, un- 
less they have received such a liberal educa- 
tion in the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. . 

However, it is even more important that 
this vitally essential learning be inculcated 
among all pupils in at least the upper classes 
in grade schools. For a surprising total of 
grade school pupils never enter high school. 
And a surprising percentage of those who 
enter high school never graduate. And if so 
many pupils are found to be so woefully ig- 
norant of this vital education when they get 
into high school, that of course, is proof pos- 
itive that they were no less ignorant when 
they were in grade school. 

The high school student surveys show that 
in most cases, while the high schoolers 
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were taught very little about the American 
economic system, they were heavily indoc- 
trinated with United Nations, one world, 
and UNESCO. And all of this was found to 
be portrayed in a most favorable light with- 
out any fair and realistic emphasis on the 
snort-comings of these ideological dreams, 
such, as for instance, that UNESCO pro- 
ges to have treaty law supersede our do- 
mestic law and our Constitution. 


When one considers that very large incre- 
ments annually entering into our American 
citizenship are from ranks of those who never 


enter high school, the importance that all 
these be given a thorough grounding in the 
economic system, should be ap- 


American 
parent to everyone. 

Most of this percentage, the surveys show, 
enter into the privileges of American citi- 
genship without having any adequtae recog- 
nition of the correlating responsibilities that 
should go along with these privileges. 

Few of them, the surveys show, ever learn 
to realize the Government is they—that 
they—each and every one of them are an in- 


tegral part of the Government under our 
American way of life. They conceive of the 
Government as some mystic entity far away 
and detached from them, but which despite 
this detachment nevertheless is obliged to 
give them any kind of help they want. That 
concept, of course, has lamentably, all too 
generally been adopted by all too many seg- 
ments of our citizenry. 





Basin Project Peril Outlined by Hosmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune of Friday, June 24, 1955: 
BASIN Prosect PERIL OUTLINED BY HOSMER 

(By Representative Cratc HOSMER) 

That the proposed upper Colorado Basin 
storage project would euchre California out 
of vast quantities of Colorado River water 


to which she Its legally entitled is well known 
and understood. 


Two additional specific objections to the 
project must not be ignored by Californians: 
It threatens seriously to impair the quality 


of water, if any, southern California might 


receive from the river after project construc- 
tion; and 


POWER CURTAILED 
Power generating capacity at Hoover Dam 


would be curtailed and the lost power would 
have to be replaced at a cost of millions to 
fouthland California consumers. 

No one contends the quality of the water 
even now received from the Colorado Rivér 
&pproaches excellence. Millions of dollars 
have been spent for purifying devices to re- 
move hardening alkalis and salts before use 


in homes and factories, 

Yet witnesses for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion have told Congress they neither con- 
cern themselves with water quality nor rec- 
Cgnize any responsibility whatever to oper- 
ate the proposed project with regard to this 
Vital subject. 

Only after searching cross-examination 
would they admit that their files contained 
ho more than the most sketchy information 
on the subject. 
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Based on it they reluctantly confessed even 
the tnitial features of the overall project 
would raise these impurities by a thumping 
12 percent when the water reaches California. 


FIGURE WOULD JUMP 


That figure would jump to 54 percent if 
additional projects now in the planning 
stage are added to those presently under 
consideration. 

The reasons why southern California's 
water quality would suffer are simple: First, 
water returning to the river after new up- 
stream irrigation uses would contain added 
impurities dissolved from the soil. 

Second, pure upstream water diverted in 
large amounts through mountains and out 
of the river system forever would not be 
available to dilute concentrated impurities 
farther downstream. 

Third, water withheld in upstream storage 
reservoirs would likewise be lost for dilu- 
tion purposes. 

ENGINEERS ESTIMATE 

Competent engineers estimate 1.2 tons of 
alkali and salt would be added to every acre- 
foot of water available for use in southern 
California. 

Irrigators use at least 3 acre-feet of water 
per acre in a year to grow their crops. That 
would deposit 3.6 tons a year of such im- 
purities on every acre. 

Adding further insult to these injuries, the 
project would cost home and industrial cus- 
tomers of the Southern California Edison 
Co., the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power, and other Hoover Dam power 
contractors an extra $2 million a year in 
higher electric rates. 

Gilmore Tillman, assistant Los Angles city 
attorney, places the exact figure at $2,152,000 
a year. This would be the cost of fuel oil 
burned in steam generating plants for re- 
placement power, less what would have been 
paid for the same amount of Hoover power. 

At the same time, and for the remaining 
life of the power contracts at Hoover Dam 
(until 1987) the Federal Government, and 
thus the United States taxpayers, would 
lose a total of $187 million in revenue from 
power not sold because there was no water to 
generate it. 

This $187 million loss to taxpayers illus- 
trates that there are substantial reasons not 
to build the upper Colorado River storage 
project in addition to those iocal to Cali- 
fornia. These reasons, shared by the citizens 
of all 48 States, are varied and compelling. 





Department of Agriculture Should Defer 
Movement of Old Grain During Peak of 
Harvest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my remarks of yesterday, I in- 
clude a report from today’s Wall Street 
Journal on the efforts of the Governor 
of Missouri to secure freight cars for 
shipment of new wheat to save farmers 
from loss and deterioration of the 1955 
crop: 

Because of a shortage of freight cars to 
haul grain, Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, of Mis- 
souri, asked all railroads serving the Midwest 
to do what they can to alleviate the situ- 
ation. 
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The Governor said there were 7,500 un- 
loaded cars at Kansas City and that he has 
received many calls from farmers around the 
State. In one town it was reported wheat is 
being dumped on the street because there 
is no elevator space. In many towns the 
farmers turn around and drive back because 
elevator space is at a premium. 

A 6.5 million-bushel deluge of Kansas and 
Missouri wheat shipped into Kansas City 
over the Fourth of July weekend was being 
cleared in rail yards here. 

The 3-day receipts of 3,445 cars were above 
last year’s 2,428 on the like weekend but far 
short of the 1952 record of 5,164. 

About 80 percent of the wheat will go into 
storage. Joseph Chartrand, transportation 
assistant of the board of trade, estimated. 
The remainder is sold and reconsigned, 
mostly for shipment to millers. 

Despite the big weekend, wheat receipts 
still are running behind normal for this sea- 
son, as late rains have delayed the Kansas 
harvest, Mr. Chartrand said. 

The Association of American Railroads 
Office here said there were 5,265 grain cars 
awaiting unloading at Kansas City, com- 
pared with 6,056 after the like weekend last 
year. 





Some Gains Anyway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Mesa 
Tribune June 22, 1955. This editorial 
points out the steady progress that has 
been made toward the attainment of a 
balanced budget: 

Some GAINS ANYWAY 


When the United States started out to 
hang the Kaiser in 1916, the national debt 
was a mere $1,023,000,000. 

In the 10th year of the somewhat question- 
able peace, the United States public debt 
has soared close to the high reached with 
World War II spending. 

War spending boosted the national debt to 
a peak of $277,912,000,000 on February 28, 
1946. That was 10 months after the shooting 
actually stopped, but it took that long to 
reverse the spending trend. 

Treasury figures for the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year 1955 show the public debt 
as of May 31 to have been $277,009,000,000. 
This figure, however, will have been consid- 
erably reduced when the fiscal year ends next 
week on June 30. 

Even so, the budget successfully has re- 
sisted Republican efforts to bring it into bal- 
ance and President Eisenhower is apparently 
fighting a losing battle in his first term. 

When the books close next week the Treas- 
ury will be in the red for the 12-month 
fiscal period by about $4,504,000,000. The 
deficit estimated for the next fiscal year is 
$2,408,000,000. 

It is likely that Mr. Eisenhower will end 
his White House term with an average deficit 
of about $3 billion for each of the 4 years. 

Republicans have been trying for years to 
achieve economy in government and to re- 
duce the national debt and spending. When 
in control of Congress, Republicans slashed 
a proposed $60 billion Democratic program 
to $39 billion and then to $33 billion to 
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achieve budget surpluses in fiscal years 1947 
and 1948. 

But Harry Truman led the Democrats in a 
surprise triumph in 1948 elections and 
spending in that fiscal year jumped nearly 
$7 billion. The hot war in Korea and the 
cold worldwide war started another spending 
wave. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, has turned the 
spending wave down by trimming defense 
budgets some $5 billion. 

While little promise of much tax relief for 
American taxpayers during the next fiscal 
year, it is certain President Eisenhower will 
make every effort to round out his first term 
with economy. 

Some gains have been made. 
be forthcoming. 


More will 





Lithuanians of Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, 1955, the people of Lithuanian de- 
scent in a large mass meeting held at 
Gary, Ind., unanimously adopted the 
following resolution. This gathering 
was sponsored by the Lithuanian Po- 
litical Club of Gary, Ind.: 


RESOLUTION VOTED BY THE LITHUANIAN AMERI- 
CANS OF THE CITry or Gary, IND., GATHERED 
ON JUNE 29, 1955, To COMMEMORATE THE 
15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SEIZURE AND 
ForcED INCORPORATION OF LITHUANIA BY THE 
Soviet UNION 


Whereas the Lithuanian people, like all 
other nations of the world, expected at the 
end of mankind’s most terrible war the 
establishment of a peaceful world order of 
truly united nations based upon respect of 
freedom, human dignity, and national inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas instead they were thrown into 
a slavery never before experienced in their 
long and often tragic history; 

Whereas silenced but not conquered, the 
enslaved Lithuanian people have placed, and 
still place, their hopes in the free world and 
especially in the United States, the strongest 
champion of the ideals of freedom and 
humanity; 

Whereas the present administration of the 
United States has committed itself to make 
no deal or arrangement with the Soviet 
Union that would tend to confirm or 
acknowledge the present unhappy status of 
the captive nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, American citizens of 
Lithuanian descent, gathered here today, 
raise our voice in behalf of our brethren in 
protest against their subjugation and the 
intolerable slavery into which they have been 
plunged by the Communist imperialists; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude 
and appreciation to President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles for their recent 
statements in which they stressed the neces- 
sity of discussing during the forthcoming 
Big Power meeting the issue of captive na- 
tions; be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to vigorously de- 
mand that Soviet Russia abide by her treaties 
and pledges by withdrawing her troops, 
police, political agents, and colonists from 
the Baltic States and other countries and 
restoring sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment to their native peoples; be it finally 
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Resolved, That we shall continue to sup- 
port wholeheartedly the Government of the 
United States in its efforts to effect a just 
and durable peace in the world. Believe us, 

Faithfully yours, 
AMERICAN LITHUANIAN POLITICAL 
CLus or Gary, IND., INC., 
ALEX NAVARDAUSKAS, 
President. 
JUNE EVANSECK, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
ANTIONETTE NENIOS, 
Vice President, 
JOSEPH J. JANUSAITIs, 
Secretary. 
Gary, Ind. 





The American Legion, Department of 
Texas, Second Division, Adopts Reso- 
lutions on the Status of Forces Treaty, 
UNESCO, Bricker Amendment, and 


Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including resolutions adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of Texas, 
Second Division, on important matters 
now being considered by this Congress. 
This great organization is truly Amer- 
ican. 

The resolutions follow: 
RESOLUTION ON STATUS OF 

UNDER NATO 


Whereas an agreement commonly known 
as the status of forces treaty was signed by 
the member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on June 19, 1951; and 

Whereas said status of forces treaty was 
ratified by the Senate of the United States 
on July 15, 1953; and 

Whereas said status of forces treaty places 
American military personnel under the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Nation in which such American military 
personnel are physically present; and 

Whereas said status of forces treaty de- 
prives American military personnel of the 
right to trial by either an American military 
court or an American civil court; and 

Whereas the vast majority of the members 
of the American military forces did not 
choose of their own free will to enter the 
military service nor to be assigned to duty 
on foreign soil, yet are being denied the pro- 
tection guaranteed them by the Constitution 
of the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the second division of the 
American Legion, Department of Texas, in 
convention assembled, does hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation prohibiting the use of American 
military personnel in nations in which they 
are subject to the provisions of the status of 
forces treaty; and be it further 

Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution, the adjutant be instructed 
to forward copies of this resolution to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 


FORCES TREATY 





RESOLUTION REGARDING UNESCO 


Whereas a special committee of the Na- 
tional American Legion of which Mr, Ray 
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Murphy is chairman, at a meeting o 
national executive committee, May 4, 5, 
1955, in Indianapolis, has again bec) 
the position of the American Legi 
UNESCO by again submitting a report Sup. 
posedly clearing UNESCO of Sponsorin 

world government, being atheistic, bee 
communistic in basic concept, and infiltrat 
ing schools; and 

Whereas UNESCO's advocacy of the world 
government, now deliberately clothed in the 
terminology “education for internation, 
understanding” in order to avold arousing 
popular opposition (as revealed in the min. 
utes of UNESCO), is clearly outlined by the 
following statements made by members of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, to wit: 

1. Former Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton, addressing the first meet. 
ing of the United States National Commis. 
sion for UNESCO in September 1946, saiq: 
“We are at the beginning of a long process 
of breaking down the walls of national soy. 
ereignty * * °.” 

2. William G. Carr, member of the Uniteq 
States National Commission for UNESCO anq 
executive secretary of NEA, addressing 
group of educators at the UNESCO teacher;' 
seminar on August 1, 1947, said: “It seems 
to me that we should, with all loyalty to 
the United Nations, teach that the world 
organization should be revised to take on 
some of the aspects of a system of world 
government and world law. Unwillingness 
to face this issue is perilous * * * if the 
United Nations is to be transformed into 4 
limited world government, the psychological 
foundations for the wider loyalties that are 
necessary must be laid, in part, in the 
schools. I urge you, therefore, not only to 
teach about the United Nations 4s it is today, 
but also * * * to teach the attitudes which 
will ultimately result in the creation of 
world government.” 

3. Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the President's 
brother and a well-known advocate of world 
government, speaking in the Wichita, Kans, 
Arcadia Auditorium in 1949, said: “One can 
truly understand UNESCO only if one views 
it in its historical context and viewed in this 
way it reveals itself as one more step in 
our halting, painful, but I think very real 
progress toward a genuine world govern- 
ment”; and 

Whereas UNESCO's advocacy of atheism 
is clearly outlined by the following state- 
ment made by Dr. Julian Huxley, first Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO, a member of the 
Planning Commission for UNESCO, and an 
avowed atheist in his book, “UNESCO—Its 
Purpose and Its Philosophy,” to wit: 

“From acceptance of certain principles or 
philosophies, UNESCO is obviously debarred, 
Thus, while fully recognizing the contribu- 
tion made to thought by many of their 
thinkers, it cannot base its outlook on one 
of the competing theologies of the world 4s 
against the others, whether Islam, Roman 
Catholicism, Protestant Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, Unitarianism, Judaism or Hinduism. 
Accordingly, its outlook must, it seems, be 
based on some form of humanism. Further, 
that humanism must clearly be world 
humanism.” (Note: Humanism rejects any 
belief in a supernatural God; belief is that 
man is God); and 

Whereas the communistic nature of 
UNESCO is clearly indicated by the fact that 
UNESCO is the primary propagandizing 
group for adoption of the infamous “Cove- 
nant on Human Rights,” support of the 
U. N. Declaration of Human Rights being 
adopted as a major UNESCO goal 4 
UNESCO’s third general conference 4 
Beirut in 1948. (Note: After more than 400 
meetings, the Human Rights Commission 0! 
the U. N. refused to approve a provision in 
the covenant guaranteeing the basic Ame! 
ican right to private ownership of property): 
and 
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whereas in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 
June 26, 1952, page 8243 (in discussion of 
appropriations) , appears a statement by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, as follows: 

“The subcommittee heard a great deal of 
testimony relative to a very clever propa- 
ganda campaign to sell the people of this 
country, and particularly the school chil- 
dren, on the doctrine of one world govern- 
ment and world citizenship. The subcom- 
mittee held three hearings on this matter, 
one hearing in which the witnesses making 
the charge were heard, one hearing in which 
officials of the State Department were heard 
in rebuttal, and one hearing in which both 
sides were present. 

‘It seems that there is a group in 
UNESCO, a United Nations organization, as 
well as some thinking in the Department of 
ctate, of the belief that our objective should 
be to set up One world government and have 
only one kind of citizenship—world citizen- 
The committee had presented to it docu- 
mentary proof of this insidious campaign. 
They feel that international cooperation is 
one thing, but that for us to stand idly by 
and appropriate funds to be used to destroy 
this country as @ political entity is quite 
another”; and 

Whereas the objective of UNESCO is to in- 
filtrate schools is clearly stated in the State 
Department publication 3931 entitled “The 
UNESCO Story,” which says on page 26, “If 
you think UNESCO and its objectives of in- 


ternational understanding aim only at 
adults, you may be interested in the fol- 
lowing reports—and you might compare 


them with activities in your own schools” 
(see attached documentation); and 

Whereas the Murphy report is contrary to 
the official position of the American Legion 
on UNESCO, and without official status, but 
js nevertheless being circulated by propa- 
gandists as representing the official position 
of the American Legion on UNESCO: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Second Division Conven- 
tion of the American Legion, Department of 
Tezas: 

1. That the second division of the Ameri- 
can Legion, department of Texas, does here- 
by reaffirm its concurrence with resolution 
No. 33 opposing the teachings of UNESCO, 
which resolution was adopted by the na- 
tional executive committee in Indianapolis 
on April 29 and 30 and May 1, 1953, and with 
resolution No, 322, reaffirming the resolving 
clauses of resolution No. 33, adopted by the 
national convention in Washington on Au- 
gust 30-September 2, 1954; 

2. That the second division of the Ameri- 
can Legion, department of Texas, does here- 
by petition the national commander to take 
all actions necessary to clarify to the Amer- 
ican Legion as well as to the general public, 
the status of the special committee’s report 
on UNESCO and to prevent the release of 
future reports of committees of the national 
American Legion prior to acceptance of their 
findings and action on their status by the 
national executive committee or the na- 
tional convention; and 

3. That, immediately after adoption of this 
resolution by the second division convention 
of the American Legion, department of Tex- 
as the proper American Legion officials of 
the second division of the American Legion, 
department of Texas, forward certified copies 
of said resolution to the following: 

(a) President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

. (b) National commander, American Le- 
on, 

(c) State commander, American Legion, 
department of Texas. 

(d) All division commanders, American 
legion, department of Texas. 

(e) All district commanders, American 
Legion, department of Texas. 


(f) All post commanders, second division 
American Legion, department of Texas. 

(g) Members of the national executive 
committee, American Legion. 


SOURCE OF REFERENCES 


Benton, William, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, address to first meeting of 
United States National Commission of 
UNESCO, “United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, report on the first meet- 
ing, September 1946” (United States—United 
Nations Information Series 14), page 25. 

Carr, William G., the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, volume 31, No. 150 (December 1947), 
pages 13-14. 

Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, from “Story of the 
Bricker Amendment,” by Frank E. Holman, 
past president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, page 21. 

Huxley, Julian, UNESCO—Its Purpose and 
Its Philosophy, page 4; published by Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 

Humanist reference: “What Can We Be- 
lieve,” Harold R. Rafton, president Human- 
ist Fellowship of Boston, Inc., and long- 
time member of the board of directors of the 
American Humanist Association, the Human- 
ist No. 3, 1953. 

Senator Pat McCarran in CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, June 26, 1952, page 8243. 

United States Department of State Publi- 
cation 3931, “The UNESCO Story,” Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series 
IV, United Nations Education, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 12. 

Subtitle of the book is, “A Resource and 
Action Booklet for Organizations and Com- 
munities.” That should be enough—if 
UNESCO is not operating in America and 
has no program, why an action booklet? But 
let’s look inside. We'll try page 26. Under 
caption “UNESCO in the Schools,” we read: 

“If you think UNESCO and its objectives 
of international understanding aim only at 
adults, you may be interested in the follow- 
ing reports—and you might compare them 
with activities in your own schools.” 

Then follows nearly 3 pages of “reports” 
of UNESCO activities in schools and State 
councils. At the bottom of the third page 
is a picture of 3 young people and 1 older 
person, with this description: “George V. 
Allen, as Assistant Secretary of State, receives 
3 winners of a UNESCO essay contest in 50 
high schools in northern New Jersey. The 
contest was a feature of a UNESCO Day raliy 
sponsored by 3,500 students and teachers 
from Newark and 31 surrounding commu- 
nities.” So, UNESCO has no program and 
is not in the schools, Mr. Murphy says. 

Organizing the UNESCO Council is another 
official document. Its Department of State 
number is 4646. It also is series IV and 
its UNESCO number is 18. It is written 
by a Kansas educator to explain how that 
State attained a leading position in UNESCO 
organization and to urge others to “go and 
do likewise.” For point 3 the author de- 
velops the declaration, “A UNESCO Council 
must not lose sight of the fact that educa- 
tion is the most difficult and most necessary 
form of action.” (Past Commander Murphy 
please note.) 

A Junior High School Looks at UNESCO 
is another State Department publication of 
series IV; it is UNESCO 15. The subtitle 
reads: “The Story of a Unit of School Work 
on UNESCO Developed at Alice Deal Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.” 

Under the caption “What Is UNESCO 
Trying To Do?” the booklet named above 
contains the following paragraph: 

“Could they (the students) evaluate 
UNESCO and its aims? They decided they 
couldn’t answer that until they got into 
the project. The first thing was to find out 
what material already existed on UNESCO. 
They set to work to learn all they could, 
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and the instructor taught UNESCO as 
though it were a regular course.” (So, in 
a 2-year investigation a Legion committee 
can find no UNESCO in the schools. One 
might wonder where they looked.) 


RESOLUTION REGARDING BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Whereas every member of the American 
Legion has pledged himself to “uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America’; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America is in the process of being 
destroyed through the medium of treaty law, 
as evidenced in part by the following prece- 
dent-setting United States Supreme Court 
decisions, towit: 

1. Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416) sim- 
Ply pronounces the doctrine that if the Fed- 
eral Government does not have power under 
the Constitution to legislate with respect to 
a@ particular subject, it can acquire that 
power by first making a treaty on the mat- 
ter, in spite of the 10th amendment reserv- 
ing to the States and to the people powers 
not delegated by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government. 

2. United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203) 
simply holds that an executive agreement, 
not even ratified by any of the Senators, has 
the force and effect of a formal treaty that 
had been ratified by the Senate and such 
executive agreement overrides the provisions 
of the fifth amendment prohibiting the tak- 
ing of private property for public purposes 
without just compensation and without due 
process of law; and 

Whereas treaties and executive agreements 
are continuously being negotiated by the 
President and the Secretary of State and 
innumerable treaties, covenants, and inter- 
national compacts of all kinds have been 
drafted and are being drafted by numerous 
agencies of the United Nations, many of 
which expressly deal with, regulate, and con- 
trol domestic matters the control of which 
is reserved to the States and the people by 
the 10th amendment; and 

Whereas the Bricker amendment affords 
adequate protection against the insidious 
encroachment of dictatorial treaty law upon 
the Constitution of the United States, said 
amendment having been thoroughly reviewed 
and approved by the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, the American Bar 
Association, and numerous lay organizations 
(including the American Legion), and found 
to be in accordance with the intent of the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
as promulgated by our Founding Fathers; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America pledged himself under oath to 
“faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States and, to the best of his 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States”; and 

Whereas in the constitutional process of 
amending the Constitution the President of 
the United States has absolutely no function 
to perform; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America, as head of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, has actively and 
continuously opposed the submission of the 
Bricker amendment to the people for ratifi- 
cation and in so doing has directly interfered 
with the powers vested in the legislative 
branch of the Government—and the people 
to amend the Constitution when experience 
has proved a need for such amendment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 2d Division Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of Texas: 

1. That the 2d Division of the American 
Legion, Departnrent of Texas, in convention 
here assembled, does hereby petition the 
President of the United States of America to 
discontinue his opposition to submission of 
the Bricker amendment to the people for ra- 
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tification, and to confine his activities to the 
Office of President as outlined in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in accordance 
with his oath of office. 

2. That, immediately after adoption of this 
resolution by the 2d Division Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of Texas, 
the 2d division adjutant be instructed to for- 
ward certified copies of said resolution to: 

(a) President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

(b) National commander, American Le- 
gion. 
~ (ce) State commander, 
Department of Texas. 

(dad) All division commanders, 
Legion, Department of Texas. 

(e) All district commanders, American Le- 
gion, Department of Texas. 

(f) All post commanders, 2d Division 
American Legion, Department of Texas. 

(gz) Members of the national executive 
committee, American Legion. 


American Legion, 


American 





RESOLUTION ON THE PRESIDENT’S ATOMS FOR 
PeACE PLAN PROPOSED BY AMERICANISM 
CoMMITTEE, EIGHTH DISTRICT 


Whereas American superiority in the de- 
velopment and production of atomic energy 
is a paramount requirement for the future 
military security of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
recently submitted what he cails an atoms 
for peace plan to the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the President’s atoms for peace 
plan, the basic idea of which he presented 
at the United Nations meeting on December 
8, 1953, at the original instigation of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, would create an inter- 
national atomic laboratory—financed in 
large part by the United States—in which all 
nations of the world, including Soviet Rus- 
sia, would be allowed to participate; and 

Whereas it is impossible to confine the 
results of an international atomic energy 
laboratory to purely peaceful uses of fission- 
able material by the nations participating 
therein; and 

Whereas said atoms for peace plan—if 
adopted—would accordingly endanger the 
security and freedom of the citizens of the 
United States of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in 
convention assembled, does hereby oppose 
the adoption by the Congress of the Presi- 
dent’s atoms for peace plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That immediately upon adop- 
tion of this resolution, the adjutant be in- 
structed to forward copies hereof to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 





Report on Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased and proud to commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of July 6, 1955: 

REPORT ON BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn as a borough of industries, of 
public improvements and of all-around civic 
health had a good year last year, and Borough 
President John Cashmore has told Mayor 
Wagner about it in his annual report as the 
Brookiyn borough head. During 1954 64 
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factory or loft buildings were put up in 
Brooklyn, an average rate of better than 1 
a week. Since 1951-52 the combined assessed 
valuations of the borough’s factories and 
lofts have grown from $233,114,375 to $272,- 
030,150. 

In 1954 Brooklyn continued its ability to 
manufacture almost everything from small 
articles up to the world’s largest aircraft 
carrier, such as the new $200 million For- 
restal-class Saratoga, now being built in the 
United States naval shipyard. In the face 
of efforts made to induce borough industries 
to move to rural or out-of-State areas, Mr. 
Cashmore reports, thousands of manufactur- 
ing plants have chosen to remain in Brook- 
lyn and many new plants have opened there. 

Under expansion of the borough’s highway 
system Mr. Cashmore writes of progress in 
the construction of the 1l-mile Brooklyn- 
Queens Connecting Highway, in the widen- 
ing of Adams Street in the downtown dis- 
trict, and in the continuing work on 
the $26,740,000 Prospect Expressway. New 
Yorkers generally will share Mr. Cashmore’s 
expressed hope that the city’s largest borough 
will continue to grow, that its industries will 
continue to help support the Nation's econ- 
omy and that foundations will be strength- 
ened for Brooklyn's present and future pros- 
perity. 





Flammable Fabrics Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the original sponsors of the Federal 
Flammable Fabrics Act, I oppose any ef- 
forts to weaken its provisions. I am 
against H. R. 5222 and S. 1455 and I pre- 
sent the views of the Textile Workers 
Union of America in opposition to these 
proposals: 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., June 30, 1955. 
Hon. Gordon CANFIELD, 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: The Textile 
Workers Union of America has been advised 
that another attempt is being made to ex- 
clude plain surface fabric scarfs from the 
provisions of the Flammable Fabrics Act. 

We are unalterably opposed to H. R. 5222 
and S. 1455 as we were opposed to the Purtell 
bill S. 3379 in 1954. The Textile Workers 
Union of America is of the opinion that no 
special consideration should be given to 
exempt scarfs from the provisions of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. 

Scarfs are worn by the women of this coun- 
try about the neck and head. If they are 
highly flammable they will constitute a 
serious menace and hazard to the safety and 
well being of the women of this country. 
There is no valid reason why scarfs should 
not meet the same safety standards set for 
all other type fabrics produced in this coun- 
try and other countries. The only reason to 
exempt them would be to give special con- 
sideration to increase the importation of 
Japanese scarfs printed, finished and hand 
rolled in Japan, regardless of the danger. 

The present importation of the fully 
printed, finished and hand rolled scarf has 
already deprived 3,000 workers of their jobs. 
These workers were formerly engaged in 
screen printing of silk fabrics which were 
made up into scarfs. 

The argument of the industry, in pressing 
for this amendment, is that $1,250,000 worth 
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of silk scarfs are accumulated in stock a 
addition thousands of dollars of such 
are tied up in customs due to the unpredict 
ability of the burning tests. These arcu. 
ments are definitely improper. The industry 
has had ample notice of the passage of th, 
Flammable Fabrics Act and further that 
scarfs were included. A great many import. 
ers did not believe in the law and therefore 
continued to import scarfs that diq not 
meet the provisions of the Flammable Fab. 
rics Act. These converters were gambling oy 
the law being changed. It is certainly im. 
proper to use this as an argument to change 
the reasonable provisions of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. Certainly Japan has made the 
necessary provisions for the production of 
scarfs that would meet the standards ag get 
down by the Flammable Fabrics Act, 

The Textile Workers Union of America re. 
spectfully requests you to vote against Hp. 
5222 and S. 1455 not only in the best interests 
of textile workers but also for the protectioy 
of the consumers of this Nation, 

Very truly yours, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
WILLIAM GORDON, 
Director, Dyers and Plastics Division, 


Nd {n 
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S. 2407 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TH™ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, S. 2407, intro- 
duced by Senator SmiTu of New Jersey, 
would cut off merchant seamen from 
medical, surgical, and dental care they 
now receive at the Public Health Service 
hospitals and permit them only to get 
such help as might be available at the 
nearest military facility. 

At a time when the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I am a member, is hard put to 
find ways and means of preventing 4 
further decline of our merchant marine 
strength, it is shocking to find a bill of- 
fered in the Senate that would eliminate 
the privileges which for many years have 
been accorded to those engaged in the 
hazardous maritime profession. We 
should remember that even with the few 
privileges they now have, comparatively 
few young men are turning to the sea 
as a profession—this in a country that 
once boasted the finest sailors afloat and 
showed its flag around the world. 

The idea that the service is not needed 
or may be provided by makeshifts at 
some military facility is not supported 
by the facts. There is a Public Health 
Service hospital in my district. As of 4 
few days ago it had 645 patients, 404 
of them American merchant seamen. 
For more than a year it has averaged 4 
daily load of more than 400 merchant 
seamen bed patients. Between July 1954 
and May 1955—a period of 11 months— 
American merchant seamen made 42,339 
outpatient visits to the Public Health 
Service hospitai on Staten Island, in my 
district. Figuring this on the average 
of about 3 visits per patient, we have 
more than 14,000 American merchant 
seamen using the Public Health Serv- 
ice hospital outpatient service in 1 


























1900 
months. That is more than 1,200 a 
month—I would like to know what mili- 
tary facility can handle that hospital 
care and outpatient load. © 

1 consider S. 2407 for a bad and dan- 
eerous bill. I shall oppose it in every 
possible way and I hope my colleagues 
who have the welfare of our merchant 
marine at heart—to say nothing of the 
Guard and other Government 


Coast 

services dependent upon the Public 
Health Service hospitals for medical, 
curcical, and dental care—will join in 


that opposition. 





Governmental and Political Matters in 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing editorials from the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel throws some interesting 
sidelights upon governmental and poli- 
tical matters in Indiana. I think it is 


worth reading by any one interested in 
the affairs of the great Hoosier State. 

The editorial follows: 

Indiana’s able senior Senator Homer E. 
CaPpEHART, Will be renominated by the In- 
diana Republican State Convention next 
§ : without opposition and the Senator 
V carefull avoid getting himself in any 
conflicting effort to nominate a governor. 

At least, that’s how it appears now. 

Gov. George Craig, like all Indiana Gover- 
nors stymied by the Indiana constitutional 
ban on successive terms, has only personal 
friendships upon which to build a structure 
for influencing the choice of the Republican 
minee for governor and that is not 

ugh. Personal friendships in politics 
as the same standing as Confederate cur- 

I But we still believe that George 

is an able Governor and that he will 
ve on to higher planes outside the State 

Indiana through the friendship he has 
arefully cultivated with the White House. 
The three possible candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor at this 
time are: Harold Handley, Frank Millis and 
Jo} Scott. Handley is lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Millis is head of the State’s financial 
cepartment and Scott is mayor of South 
Bend. Handley and Mills have been around 
f ‘ long time and each has acquired a lot 
Ol triends over the State. 


BOTH HAVE FOLLOWINGS 


Handley is an able public speaker and 
} built up possibly more of a following 
With the general public, but Millis has off- 
Set this by his ability to engender respect and 
riendship among Republican stalwarts. Al- 
most everyone speaks highly of Mr. Millis. 

he gentleman cast at this date in the 
role of a stalking horse is the young Re- 
publican mayor of South Bend, who has the 
istinction of having been the most deco- 
rated Marine in World War II. He is a youth- 

independent, dynamic sort of man on 
the political make. He has been close to the 
‘riends of Governor Craig and in fact was 
Started on his way by South Bend’s Tom 
Bath, license bureau manager there and a 
Craig Heutenant. But he has carefully 
avoided getting himself mixed up in any 
extraneous matters. 
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As we have often said, the Governor of In- 
diana~is only an important political power 
in Indiana for the first 2 years of his term. 
In the last 2 years he fades, because what 
he has to give away has already been given 
and a new governor is in the offing. “The 
king is dead, long live the king,” is con- 
stantly being uttered at the State House. 


BUT MINIMAL CRITICISM 


I may be wrong, but I don’t think any se- 
rious criticism can be made of the adminis- 
tration of Gov. George Craig, unless, of 
course, you are firmly committed against 
toll roads, which most persons are not. We 
are going to see more and more toll roads 
as the years go on and although it is possi- 
ble that there is necessarily a large waste 
in the spending of the millions involved, 
this can be said of almost any project de- 
signed and carried out by human beings. 
It is my own personal conviction that the 
Governor is an able, honest man who has 
sincerely tried to do a good job, despite a 
certain lack of experience in dealing with 
professional Indiana politicians. 

Whoever is nominated by the Republicans 
as their choice for governor next year, one 
of the considerations must be his vote- 
getting ability. Certainly Senator CaPEeHarrT, 
while forced to keep aloof from the fight 
over the governorship, must be hoping that 
a candidate is selected who can keep the 
victory margin large. 





_ Why the Boom Bypasses Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
very interesting explanation of why the 
era of prosperity that the rest of the 
free world is enjoying in varying degrees 
has bypassed our great and good neigh- 
bor to the south. This article appeared 
in the U. S. News & World Report of 
June 17, 1955: 


WHY THE Boom BypassEs MExICO—BUSINESS- 
MEN PUT THE BLAME ON SOCIALISM 


Mexicans are asking: Where’s the boom? 

United States business—prospering and 
looking for new ventures—is investing little 
money south of the border. Mexico lags be- 
hind its neighbors, despite a wealth of re- 
sources, 

Inflation is a gnawing worry, unchecked. 

Why? Is socialism the bugaboo? 

It looks that way to many. Government 
is deeply involved in business, has an influ- 
ential hand in almost everything. 

To find out why the boom is bypassing 
Mexico, U. S. News & World Report talked to 
businessmen, economists, officials there. 

Here is what they have to say, 

Question. Is Mexico having a business 
boom anything like that to be found to the 
north, in the United States and Canada? 

Answer. No. There has been some eco- 
nomic expansion in Mexico, but mostly it is 
seen in relatively small-scale business and 
industrial projects—nothing like the big 
capital investment and production gains in 
the other countries. 

Question. What is holding back Mexico’s 
economic development? 

Answer. There are many factors that slow 
it up. However, one of the most important 
factors is the attitude of Mexico’s Govern- 
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ment toward foreign investment—in fact, 
toward private capital in any form, 

For instance, if a foreigner wants to set 
up a corporation to do business in Mexico, he 
finds that there is a law that requires ma~ 
jority ownership by Mexican nationals in 
that corporation, unless the Government 
grants him a special exemption. 

And the Government, except in special 
cases, requires that at least 90 percent of the 
technical and unskilled workers of any com- 
pany must be Mexican nationals. 

On top of that, private capital—Mexican 
as well as foreign—is slow to invest in a 
country where the Government is getting 
deeper and deeper into business on its own 
account. 

Question. Is Mexico, then, a socialistic 
country? 

Answer. Not. wholly. But there is much 
socialism mixed in with its economy. The 
petroleum industry that it took over from 
United States oil companies in 1938 is only a 
small part of the Government’s operations. 

The Government runs almost every rail- 
way. It has a monopoly on grain purchas- 
ing, and owns Mexico's biggest food-distrib- 
uting firm. It owns many other companies— 
for instance, an aviation firm, powerplants, 
mines, a food-freezing plant, and so on. 

Altogether, it is estimated that the Gov- 
ernment now runs about 40 percent of 
Mexico’s business operations. 

Question. What has been the effect of that 
situation on Mexico’s economy? 

Answer. One result is continuing inflation. 

When American companies were produc- 
ing oil, Mexico had lots of foreign currency. 
Mexico, in the 1920’s, was the world’s second- 
largest petroleum producer. The peso, then, 
was worth about 50 cents American. 

Now Mexico has an unfavorable trade 
balance. The state petroleum industry ex- 
ports little oil, and the peso, today, is worth 
about 8 cents. 

That is one of the hig reasons why the cost- 
of-living index in Mexico is about five times 
as high as it‘was in 1939. Workers get wage 
raises from time to time. For instance, they 
got a 10-percent raise after last year’s de- 
valuation of the peso. But their wages, if 
anything, buy them less now than before. 

Question. Do the various Government in- 
dustries bring in any revenues? 

Answer. On the contrary, the Government 
has to put money into its enterprises. In 
past year, there have been sums in the Gov- 
ernment’s annual budget amounting to 500 
or 600 million pesos for investments. In 
American dollars, at the old rate of exchange, 
that would amount to about $60 million. 
And the Government gets no taxation reve- 
nues from its companies. 

Question. Are the federally owned indus- 
tries run efficiently? 

Answer. Take the railroads, as an exam- 
ple. The biggest rail system was nationalized 
back in the early part of this century—dur- 
ing the time of the Dictator Porfirio Diaz. 
Other systems were nationalized from time 
to time after that. 

During the 1930’s, the Government de- 
cided on an experiment. It turned the opera- 
tion of the railroads over to the labor union 
of railroad workers. And the railroads be- 
came such an awful problem that, in 6 
weeks, they went right back into the hands 
of the Government. They have been oper- 
ated by the Government ever since. And 
the cost of operating them is 120 percent of 
their receipts—which means that the Gov- 
ernment takes a loss. 

A very powerful union has a big voice in 
railroad operations. The men in the field 
often pay little attention to management. 
They pay attention to what the union officials 
tell them. If ycu go around, you see the rail- 
roads operating with nearly twice as many 
people as they need. Officials go by and see 
people loafing, and do nothing about it—the 
union members cannot be fired. 
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Question. How long has nationalization 
been going on in Mexico? 

Answer. It really started on a large scale 
when Lazaro Cardenas was President of Mex- 
ico—that means from about 1932 on. 

Actually, there are not many cases of ex- 
propriation like that of the oil industry, in 
1938. What happens more often is that the 
Government has to step in and take over a 
company that’s in financial trouble—a com- 
pany in which the Government already has 
a considerable interest. 

This is the way it generally comes about: 

A Mexican politician decides that some 
day he may retire from politics. Therefore 
he wants to start a business, just in case. 
Because of his political*influence he can bor- 
row a lot of the necessary capital—even 
all of it—from the Government investment 
bank, called the Nacional Financiera. 

If that business does not turn out to be 
profitable—which is often the case—the Gov- 
ernment bank has to take over the business 
to protect its loan. That, in effect, puts the 
business in Government hands. Then the 
bank puts somebody in charge. That per- 
son is supposed to pull the business out of 
the red. But that never happens, because 
usually he is a political appointee and not 
really qualified for the job. 

Question. Does the Mexican Government 
ever start any business or industry of its 
own? 

Answer. That happens, too. For instance, 
there is the food-distributing agency called 
“CEIMSA”—the export and import company. 
It buys all the grains from Mexico’s farms, 
and handles all the grain imports from 
abroad. 

CEIMSA sells staple foods at retail through 
its own 560 local stores—it is the largest re- 
tail merchant in Mexico. And it supplies 
grain at wholesale to private dealers. It 
also imports lard and eggs, and things of 
that sort. 

Farmers are required to sell their grain 
produce to this company. They have no 
choice. You cannot get a truck or freight 
car to ship any grain in Mexico except 
through CEIMSA. If a farmer gets out in 
his own truck on the highway, he can be 
stopped by police because only certain groups 
are permitted to do trucking on the high- 
ways. 

Question. What about the petroleum in- 
dustry that the Mexican Government took 
over from United States companies? Is the 
government doing a good job on oil pro- 
duction? 

Answer. There is an answer to that ques- 
tion right across the Rio Grande in the State 
of Texas. 

Both Mexico and Texas have an abundance 
of the same subsoil structures that produce 
oil. So you have a basis for comparison in 
their oil production. 

That comparison shows that Texas, just 
one State, is producing 10 times as much pe- 
troleum as all of Mexico. 

For many years PEMEX—that is the gov- 
ernment’s oil subsidiary, Petrdédleos Mexica- 
nos—put little into new properties and drill- 
ings. Then in 1949 it announced a huge de- 
velopment program that was to cost $470 
million over a 5-year period. Oil officials 
promised to raise production to 132 million 
barrels of crude by 1953. 

Far from doing that, they managed to pro- 
duce only 83 million barrels of crude by 1954. 
They claim this figure to be almost double 
the amount produced by United States com- 
panies in Mexico before expropriation. What 
they do not point out is that production 
last year was less than half what it was in the 
early 1920’s before the United States oil in- 
dustries began to be hampered by Govern- 
ment interference. 

Question. What is the real trouble with 
Mexico’s oil industry? 
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Answer. Much of the Government’s in- 
vestment has gone into private pockets— 
graft. That was especially true before the 
present head of Pemex, Antonio Bermudez, 
took over. He is a former businessman him- 
self, a successful one. But he can do only so 
much before he runs into political opposi- 
tion. 

There are a few good men like Bermudez in 
the petroleum industry, and ever since the 
Americans were kicked out, the industry has 
lost ground technologically. In Mexico to- 
day, you can see 8 to 10 men handling a 
drilling rig that 3 or 4 men handle in Texas. 

Oilmen say the industry could trim its 
force by at least 10 percent without reduc- 
ing the output of petroleum. But that 
would be politically dangerous in a social- 
istic enterprise. The unions would fight 
any such reduction, and politicians with 
friends and relatives holding down jobs in 
Pemex would also make trouble. 

As a result, there is not much money left, 
after wastage, for capital improvements, for 
drillings, and so on. 

And the government’s investment in its 
oil industry does not begin to compare in 
volume with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars in private capital that are invested 
in the Texas oilfields. 


Another difference shows up. Texas oil- 
men drill many dry holes; they have a say- 
ing that “gushers begin with dry holes.” In 
Mexico, the Government is reluctant to take 
a chance on new areas. Many of the new 
fields announced by Pemex turn out to be 
no more than extensions of existing oilfields. 


Question. Is it true that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in letting United States oil com- 
panies come back into the country again? 

Answer. American companies are going 
back in, but only to a very limited extent. 
There are strings tied to the Government’s 
bid for foreign capital. The private operator 
takes the risk of drilling for oil. If he finds 
it, he gets 15 percent of the production for 
the life of his 25-year contract with the Gov- 
ernment in that new area. In addition, he 
gets 50 percent more of the production until 
all of the exploration costs have been repaid. 

Question. Do these companies have any 
assurance against expropriation? 

Answer. Yes; everybody has more security 
today. Businessmen say it is because 30 
years of socialistic experiments has finally 
convinced even the politicians that they 
need to make concessions to get oil in the 
large quantities that Mexico needs. 

Question. Does that point to a definite 
change of Government policy away from 
federal ownership? 

Answer. Not yet. The Government is still 
taking on other activities. For instance, it 
is starting up a factory to make 10-ton diesel 
trucks, heavy machines for which there is 
no real market in Mexico. 

Question. How strong is the Communist 
Party; is it a danger in Mexico? 

Answer. In Mexico Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, the labor leader, makes annual trips 
to Moscow. He is believed to come back with 
large funds that the Russians give him to 
carry on extensive propaganda in Mexico. 

The Soviet Embassy has the biggest build- 
ing of any embassy in Mexico, and is said to 
have the largest number of employees. It 
has a whole printing plant, too. There is a 
magazine called Cultura Sovietica—Soviet 
Culture—telling of the trips of prominent 
Mexican politicians to Russia, how they are 
feted there and appear in public with Soviet 
Officials. 


The Communist Party of Mexico itself gets 
only a small vote, but it is extremely active. 
It has a newspaper, and for many years there 
has been a university called La Universidad 
Obrera—the Labor University—where Marx- 
ist doctrines are taught. 
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Question. Mexico’s President, Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, is described as a conservative who 
is trying to encourage private enterprise, Is 
that impression correct? 

Answer. He is regarded as a good and hon. 
est man. But businessmen say he is infly. 
enced by many leftwingers in Government 
and by his 30 years of contact with the left, 
He has said that free enterprise can pyii 
Mexico out of its economic troubles. But 
little has been done so far. 


Val Washington of the Republican Na. 
tional Committee Speaks Out on the 
Eisenhower Administration Before the 
New Century Club of Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a few weeks ago in Cleveland 
a new Republican club was born. As 
we have now started the second cen- 
tury of the Republican Party, this very 
alive group have called their club the 
New Century Republican Club. 

In search of a speaker for their first 
annual banquet, they came to the Re- 
publican National Committee, who sent 
them a member of their staff with long 
years of loyal support of the party to 
his credit. 

I was unable to attend the meeting 
but have had the most glowing accounts 
sent me. To have a group of our out- 
standing Negroes start this second cen- 
tury club off with a real bang is very 
heartening to those of us who believe 
that it is of importance to the future 
of our representative government to have 
two strong parties actively striving to 
build well in all fields of Government. 

It is a great pleasure to me, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include Mr. Val Washington’s fine 
speech with my remarks, 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS OF VAL J. WASHINGTON, DIRECTOR, 
MINORITIES DIVISION, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BEFORE NEw CENTURY REPUB- 
LICAN CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 26, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 

indeed a honor to be invited to address this 

dinner meeting of the New Century Repub- 
lican Club. I have visited Cleveland on many 
occasions and feel that I have as many close 
friends and acquaintances here as in any 
other city in our great Nation, with the pos- 
sible exception of Chicago, my hometown. 

There are so many things that should be 
said, so I will do away with formalities and 
go into a discussion of my main subject 
The Eisenhower Administration. 


It is a great privilege to be a part of it, and 
to work with it. The full impact of this ad- 
ministration on our lives is not going to be 
fully felt for many years to come. The ease 
with which it is accomplishing its aims with- 
out fanfare and political ballyhoo is some- 
thing new in the annals of history. I am 
not a historian, but when the final appraisal 
of this administration is made, I predict that 
it will be recorded as one of the most effec- 
tive and outstanding of all times. 
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ident Eisenhower and our Government. 
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Can they say there have been any mink- 
it scandals in this administration? No— 
because there have been none. 

they say that President Eisenhower 
played politics with civil-service em- 
No—because this administration 

5 filled less than 6,000 jobs out of some 
<9 million, 

Can they say that he has not cut down 
cost of government? No—because he has 
saved us billions of dollars and is suggest- 
ing new economies with systematic reg- 


Can they say that he does not know what 

loing in building the defenses of this 
country? No—because this is his strongest 
Forty years of his life were spent as a 
soldier, doing just this. 

Can they honestly say that he does not 
epresent labor as well as business? No— 
ecause A. F. of L. at its executive board 
leeting in Miami in February of this year 
“agreements were reached with fewer 

and. less worktime loss in strike 

than in any year since World War 


Can they say that he did not stabilize the 
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standing achievements. A great believer in 
leadership, President Eisenhower’s tact on 
all fronts has been to achieve all that he can 
through persuasion rather than through 
pressure. 

When the President took office in January 
1953 there were cases of great importance 
to minorities pending before the Supreme 
Court. But he did not let these Court cases 
stop him from doing what he could. 
Through Executive order, negotiations, aid- 
ing court procedures, and intelligent, well- 
planned leadership he has made significant 
gains for minorities which have strength- 
ened our democratic processes both at home 
and abroad. Significantly, this has been 
done without either civil war or political 
revolution. I know all of you are interested 
in just what has been done in this sector. 
It would take the rest of the evening to tell 
the whole story. I will, however, touch the 
high spots in this aggressive drive. 

The position which the President has 
taken on civil rights can be viewed under 
five headings—legal, economic, political, dip- 
lomatic, and social. His attitude on all these 
fronts has been one of equality for all Amer- 
icans regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. On June 5, 1952, at Abilene, 
Kans., he said, “* * * I have no objection 
whatsoever to stating my unchangeable, my 
unalterable support of fairness and equality 
among all types of American citizens. I be- 
lieve that insofar as the Federal Government 
has any influence or any constitutional au- 
thority in this field, all of its means, all of 
its expenditures, all of its policies should 
adhere firmly and without any kind of 
equivocation to that principles. * * * So 
far as my own personal influence can ex- 
tend in this country, I shall never cease to 
fight for it.” 

1. On the legal front, what has been done? 
He has taken great care in the selection of 
appointments, such as Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justice Joon Marshall Harlan. 
He has been just as meticulous, with the 
aid of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
in the selection of Federal judges, North, 
South, East, or West. Attorney General 
Brownell intervened on the side of minori- 
ties in both the school-segregation case and 
the restaurant case. 

3. On the economic front, the President 
has strengthened and supported wholeheart- 
edly the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, thus making sure that any 
company or person doing business with the 
Federal Government does not discriminate 
in employment because of race or color. 

He has moved the Government FEPC— 
now known as the President’s Committee on 
Government Employment Policy—which 
deals with discrimination in employment in 
Government agencies from the Civil Service 
Commission directly under his supervision. 

The surge of upgrading of Negroes in the 
various departments of Government in the 
past few months has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. For example, in the Post Office 
Department all typés of promotions are being 
made. In some post offices where Negroes 
have not been clerks for many years, we are 
again on the inside sorting the mail. An 
administrative aid in postal transportation 
has been added in the New Orleans regional 
office. 

A Special Assistant in the Office of the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has been added to the regional office at 
New Orleans. In the South, Negro veterans 
and postal workers have not always been 
fairly treated. 

3. On the political front, 208 appointments 
have been made ranging from auditors in 
charge, to a sub-Cabinet position. Some 10 
or 12 of these jobs are at a policymaking 
level. Scovel Richardson, first member, and 
now Chairman of the United States Parole 
Board; E. Frederic Morrow, adviser on busi- 
ness affairs, Department of Commerce, and 
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J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor are firsts to be found in this category. 

Going further on the political front, let 
me quote President Eisenhower—‘I pledge 
that if elected President of the United Stutes 
I will serve all the people, irrespective of 
their race, their creed, their national origin, 
and irrespective of how they voted * * * I 
pledge to devote myself toward making 
equality of opportunity a living reality for 
every American. There is no room left in 
America for second-class citizenship for any- 
body. Wherever the Federal Government 
has responsibility, wherever it collects taxes 
from you, to spend money, whether it be in 
a contract for recreational facilities or any- 
thing else that it does for a citizen of the 
United States, there will be no discrimination 
as long as I can help it in private or public 
life * * * Wherever funds are used, where 
Federal authority extends, there will be fair- 
ness” * * * He also said “I believe we should 
eliminate every vestige of segregation in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Has our President done these things? I 
do not think anyone could speak more elo- 
quently on this subject than the Honorable 
Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary of the 
United Nations. On March 14, 1955, when 
interviewed by the CIO News: 

“Reporter. You said in 1950 that you 
would not live in Washington, D. C., because 


of the discrimination prevalent there. 
Would you live there today?” 
“Dr. BuncHe. The answer is yes. If my 


work took me to Washington, I would live 
there. There have been some remarkable 
changes in Washington * * * The restau- 
rants, theaters, hotels—and now the 
schools—are opening up to Negroes.” 

4. On the diplomatic front, rulers of three 
great darker nations have been the official 
guests of President Eisenhower at the White 
House in less than 1 year: Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopa, President Wiliiam V. S. 
Tubman of Liberia, and President Paul E. 
Magliore of Haiti. Recognition of these 
friendly countries has meant renewed faith 
in the United States by the darker races as 
well as raising the prestige of these coun- 
ries in their own spheres of influence. 

This could not have been better displayed 
than at the Bangdung Conference when every 
attempt was made to get emotional reaction 
stirred up against the United States and 
other friendly Western countries on the basis 
of race. While the conference did go on 
record condemning Western colonialism it 
also exposed and condemned Communist 
colonialism. The United States gained in 
influence and had additional friends when 
the Conference ended. 

5. We come now to an aspect of this ad- 
ministration that is little known: the social 
and human aspects. I am told by employees 
of the White House that more Negroes have 
had access to the President, through personal 
contact, in both his office and his home in 2 
years than in any other period in history. 
The White House doors have remained open 
to those who have sought the ear of the 
President, his staff, or Vice President Nixon. 
All questions of importance to our welfare 
have been given careful consideration and 
study. This has been one of the features 
of this administration. 

Brighter still is the position which the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower have taken 
on the right of one to choose his own friends 
and associates on a social level. 

On September 5, 1952, President Eisen- 
hower said, “I think the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role should be to take the position of 
leadership in holding up the facts of segre- 
gation for everyone to see.” Little did those 
who heard this or read his statement in the 
daily papers realize that the President meant 
this in every way. But he did. Not since 
the great liberal President Theodore Roose- 
velt, also a Republican, had the immortal 
Booker T. Washington as a White House 
luncheon guest, no American Negro has 
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broken bread as the official guest of any 
President, until President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower took over. When Theodore Roosevelt 
entertained Booker T. Washington, however, 
it nearly started a second civil war in this 
country. 

Negroes now are guests of the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower at every type of social 
affair from lawn parties to state dinners. 
Little is said about it beyond the listing of 
their names among the other guests on the 
social pages of the daily papers. 

No better summing up of the fairness of 
the Eisenhower administration can be made 
than in the words of Roy Wilkins, successor 
to Walter White, as Secretary of the NAACP, 
On February 3, 1955, in a speech to the Na- 
tional Youth Conference, he said: “The im- 
portant advances in the civil rights field 
have been made through the courts, educa- 
tion, and through the executive branch of 
the Government. President Eisenhower has 
given personal leadership to the abolition 
of second-class citizenship in all areas where 
the Executive can act. There is in the White 
House a man who is steadily winning their 
admiration by his forthright pronounce- 
ment on civil rights and by the leadership 
he has given in his branch of the Govern- 
ment. Well, the eyes of the Negroes are on 
1956, too. A growing number among them 
is beginning to wonder if their Federal Gov- 
ernment, under a man like Mr. Eisenhower, 
might not make real progress on civil rights 
if there were more Republicans like the 
President in the Congress.” 

Let me say that as a college student I 
chose the Republican Party because his- 
torically I believed in it. As a politician I 
have worked tirelessly for the principles for 
which it was founded. In 1952 I helped elect 
a Republican President. In 27 short months 
I have seen this President, through leader- 
ship, perform miracies beyond my fondest 
dreams, by replacing political ballyhoo with 
positive action. 

I am growing tired and sooner or later 
I hope to retire from politics and devote more 
time to my wife and personal business. There 
is no greater thrill than to have one’s judg- 
ment in an ideal vindicated. I have always 
believed in the Republican Party and what 
it stands for. I believed in its candidate 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. They have both come 
through for us. 

I know that as Republicans we would be 
derelict in our duty if we let those who have 
preached civil rights to us for 20 years, but 
did nothing about it, make a mockery and 
a shambles of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. For the first time civil rights is a 
reality. This administration has made it 
possible for us to at last hold our heads erect 
and without apology say “We are proud to 
be Americans.” 


Conference Report on S. 2090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, attention 
should be called to amendment No. 20 
in the conference report, dealing with 
surplus agricultural commodities. The 
House amendment required that not less 
than $600 million of the funds provided 
for fiscal year 1955 and 1956 should be 
for aid in the form of such surplus com- 
modities. It developed that about $381 
millon worth of agricultural surpluses 
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were used in the program in fiscal 1955. 
That would require only $219 million 
worth to be used in fiscal 1956. 

It was recalled by the conferees that 
the executive branch did not favor my 
amendment which became section 550 
of the 1954 act, when the amendment 
was offered 2 years ago to establish this 
whole program of using our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in lieu of dollars 
and selling them to other countries for 
their currencies. Yet the program 
proved feasible and was operated most 
successfully by FOA, when the law re- 
quired it. The authorization was in- 
creased last year from $250 million to 
$350 million and FOA was able to dis- 
pose of $381 million. It is recognized 
that some of the most acute needs have 
now been met, but the conference com- 
mittee is confident $300 million is not 
too much for this next year and the 
conference therefore accepted that fig- 
ure. 


Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, for reasons 
unknown, oil importers have thus far 
given no tangible evidence of their in- 
tention to comply with the specifica- 
tions inherent in H. R. 1. 
cepted the extension to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with the understanding and 
assurance that the White House would, 
in lieu of a legislative quota, restrict im- 
ports of residual oil commensurate with 
the 1954 influx as related to domestic 
consumption. Senate Finance Commit- 
tee members, working in direct liaison 
with the President, removed all ambi- 
guities from the bill with the explicit as- 
surances that the administration would 
carry out this obligation if promises 
made to congressional committees by top 
officials of importing oil companies were 
not observed. 

Although H. R. 1 did not actually be- 
come law until June 21, it would appear 
that importers would long ago have ar- 
ranged to revise their schedules as evi- 
dence of good faith. They have known 
for several years that excessive imports 
were upsetting the economy in coal and 
oil producing regions of the United 
States. They were apprised of the find- 
ings of the President’s Advisory Council 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy 
in late February, at which time Cabinet 
members and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization made it known that imports 
of oil would have to remain at 1954 levels 
in order to prevent interference with 
mobilization base requirements. 

Granted that the allurement of greater 
profits often outweighs duty to country 
when grasping international financiers 
are involved, the importing interests 
should nonetheless have perceived the 
advent of the foreign oil curb when the 
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Senate Finance Committee mace its 
compromise with the White Hoy 
Even this warning was ignored, howeye, 
and total oil imports for the first ¢ 
months of 1955 were at a record higy. 
residual oil imports led the increases 
running at about 25 percent over ij, 
corresponding months of the previo, 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, it looks to me like (op. 
gress is going to have to make clear thy 
the legislative branch of the Governmey; 
will not stand by and permit this disre. 
spect for our laws to be continued. We 
all know that the amount of imports in 
1954 was entirely too high. Residua) jj 
imports alone took 31 million tons of 
coal from our markets deprived coal pro. 
ducers of $149 million of revenue, and 
robbed the railroads of $81 million jy 
coal traffic. The consequent losses jp 
Federal, State, and local taxes amounted 
to $39 million. This damage is to tp 
duplicated in 1955 with the consent of 
the administration, but, from all ap. 
pearances, even this inequitable ;. 
rangement is not satisfactory to in. 
porters. 

Looking back over the record of the 
first 6 months of the 84th Congress, it 
is gratifying to realize that so many of 
our colleagues agreed with those of 1; 
who represent coal-producing States 
and stood with us in our attempt to 
enact a law that would place a 10-per- 
cent quota limitation on residual oil im. 
ports and on crude and other products, 
We have needed such a curb for the last 
7 years, and we need it now. Despite 
the slight upturn in coal production 
since last January, there has been no 
lessening of the urgent necessity for 
such legislation. 

Let me explain that there is still con- 
siderable want and suffering through- 
out the mining communities of Wes 
Virginia. Thousands of our miners and 
railroaders continue to search frantical- 
ly for a means of survival. The surplus 
foods made available by the Government 
are helping to keep bodies alive, but they 
do not provide proper nourishmentt. 
Mothers and fathers are already con- 
cerned with the problem of how 
clothe their children for the next schoo 
term. High-school graduates, their ave- 
nues of higher education blocked by the 
raging torrents of the foreign residual 
oil which has taken the jobs of their 
fathers and brothers, look in vain fo! 
an opportunity to obtain gainful en- 
ployment. 

Even those miners whose abbreviated 
workweeks have been extended as 4 
consequence of the slightly elevated de- 
mand for coal in the past severdl 
months, have no assurance of continued 
employment. Equally disturbing is the 
fact that current production levels art 
still far below the point from which oul- 
put could be accelerated sufficiently 
meet emergency requirements. The It 
cent exodus of high-ranking Gover: 
ment officials from the city of Washins- 
ton in a simulated air alert was de 
signed—at least partially—to cali pul 
lic attention to persisting world dangé!. 
It is ironic that responsible authorities 
could participate in such a drill with 
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out also giving thought to a situation 
that threatens the Nation’s emergency 
industrial capacity. a , 

Assuming that prevailing interna- 
tional tension requires that the United 
states be ready for immediate mobiliza- 
tion, how is it possible for Government 
officials to be so apathetic in regard to 
the present debilitation of large seg- 
ments of the coal industry? It has long 
peen established that a productive ca- 
pacity of 500 million tons of bituminous 
conl per year must be maintained if the 
industry is to be ready to meet the de- 
mands of a world economy. Assuming 
‘hat the output for the first 6 months of 
1955 will continue for the remainder of 
the year, our mines will remain at least 
50 million tons below mobilization base 
stipulations. Holding oil imports at the 
1954 figures would not enable the coal 
industry to reach the required level, but 
it would at least contribute to more 
healthful conditions. It would also pre- 
vent the trade practices of international 
oil companies from further impoverish- 
ing the men, women, and children in our 
coal areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to 
serve notice on importing oil companies 
that incoming shipments will be studied 
very closely during the remaining weeks 
of Congress, because we who represent 
unemployed coal miners and railroaders 
refuse to permit these men and their 
families to be betrayed in exchange for 
foreign silver. A positive line has been 
drawn on imports, and Congress must 
insist that it be respected. 

I have read recently of a statement by 
a large oil company official who contends 
that importers have not had sufficient 
time to cut back shipments to the pre- 
scribed limitations. While it may seem 
reasonable that a company with holdings 
all over the world would not be able to 
revise shipping schedules at a moment’s 
notice, I recall that reductions were ac- 
complished promptly when it was to the 
advantage of importers to do so. At 
times when the influx of residual oil from 
foreign refineries was so exorbitant as to 
embarrass even the most fanatic free- 
trader, it appeared that Congress would 
act immediately in protection of the 
American economy and security. When 
this threat to international oil company 
profits would arise the importers would 
quickly and effectively reduce incoming 
shipments—in the manner of a law- 
breaking motorist who keeps his eye on 
the rearview mirror and takes his foot 
off the accelerator at the approach of a 
trafic policeman. The importers have 
known for 4 months that their activities 
have been detrimental to the Nation’s 
security, as determined by a Cabinet 
committee. They have known since 
June 21, when the President placed his 
‘isnature on H.R. 1, that they are break- 

the law. 

The Cabinet committee recommended 
\t if imports of crude oil and residual 
lel oils “exceed significantly the respec- 
‘ve proportions that such oils bore to 
Comestie production of crude oil in 1954, 
appropriate action should be taken.” 
Mr. Speaker, it is beginning to look 
_ a time for appropriate action is 
at hand, 
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Humphrey Backs Move To Halt In- 
dustry’s 5-Year Writeoffs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I introduced a bill, H. R. 
7182, to eliminate certificates of neces- 
sity. As most everyone, knows this is 
the popular name given to the special tax 
treatment allowed certain corporations 
for amortizing the cost of construction 
deemed to be necessary for national de- 
fense or other public purposes. 

Perhaps these special tax treatments 
were necessary at one time during emer- 
gencies to insure proper defense pro- 
duction, although it was recognized that 
such treatments were bound to permit 
abuses. The abuses certainly were forth- 
coming and regretably the privileges 
obtained were largely made available to 
big corporations as opposed to their 
smaller competitors. 


When the Congress passed the big Tax 
Revision Act of 1954 one of the major 
provisions in the act was the liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation allowances to con- 
form to actual business practices and 
economic reality. It was partly due to 
the fact that the tax treatment of de- 
preciation was not realistic that the need 
for certificates of necessity became nec- 
essary in order to get corporations to 
build plant facilities to turn out needed 
war production. 

Actually when the depreciation allow- 
ances were liberalized last year the Con- 
gress at the same time should have elim- 
inated the certificates of necessity as 
no longer being economically necessary. 
Furthermore, the emergency situation 
has definitely receded into what is more 
nearly normalcy. The Defense Depart- 
ment has set up its procurement on a 
more orderly and longtime basis which 
obviates the danger of a plant being 
built for a needed production for the im- 
mediate years at hand and then left idle 
and unneeded for the future years. 

The abuses instead of being less seem 
to be more. Secretary Humphrey has 
estimated that there is a $3 billion rev- 
enue loss through this special tax treat- 
ment. Much of this loss can be re- 
captured by proper administrative pro- 
cedures being adopted. However, the 
best way to proceed is to eliminate the 
law which is no longer necessary and 
which provides the vehicle for the abuses. 

I might add that anytime the Federal 
Government sets up procedures or regu- 
lations affecting business the larger bus- 
inesses tend to benefit, because they have 
the accountants, the lawyers, the rest of 
the needed personnel and overhead to 
analyze and conform to these procedures. 
The smaller concerns are the ones who 
are adversely affected. It becomes most 
important that when Government pro- 
cedures and regulations set up for war 
or emergency purposes have outlived 
their usefulness they be immediately re- 
pealed. That is why I opposed the ex- 
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tension of the Renegotiation Act this 
year. It was no longer necessary and 
it worked a hardship on the smaller 
business concerns giving a competitive 
advantage to their big competitors. 
Much of the Federal machinery we es- 
tablished as the result of war needs has 
outlived its usefulness. It is time we got 
back to normalcy and orderly, longtime 
procedures. 

I am enclosing an article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal, July 
5, 1955 which discusses the views of Sec- 
retary Humphrey on the certificate of 
necessity issue: 


HUMPHREY BacKs Move To Hatt INpvus- 
TRY’s 5-YEAR WRITEOFFS—ODM LAUNCHES 
Quick Stupy or TREASURY CHIEF’s PLAN— 
$3 BILLION REVENUE LOSS—DEFENSE ACT 
SPOON FEEDING 


(By Henry Simmons and Albert Clark) 


WASHINGTON.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, at the behest of Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey, is seriously considering cutting 
out or sharply curtailing the fast tax write- 
off—a Korean war “defense measure” which 
has sometimes served other purposes than 
defense. 

This special tax advantage has helped 
scores of United States concerns to expand 
plants the past few years, by permitting them 
to pay lower taxes during the early years of 
the life of new facilities. 

The fast writeoff works this way: Last 
week the Erie Railroad Co. was authorized to 
write off in 5 years 85 percent of the $4,234,- 
565 cost of new freight cars. This means in 
the coming 5 years, the railroad can “write 
off” or subtract $3,599,380—85 percent of the 
cost of the cars—from its taxable income, 
thus lowering its tax bill. Normally, the 
Erie would deduct the full cost of the cars 
over a 28-year period. This would make each 
year’s writeoff, and subsequent deduction, 
considerably smaller; so short-range taxes 
would be higher than under the fast write- 
off provision. 

Behind the scenes, Mr. Humphrey is put- 
ting up a vigorous fight to end such fast 
tax writeoffs. He’s represented as feeling 
the program is too costly in loss of revenue, 
and that the day has passed when such lures 
to expansion are needed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WEAPON 


The program was written into the tax laws 
in 1950 and was put under the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. It was designed to spur 
expansion of the Nation’s capacity to turn 
out steel, aluminum, petroleum, machinery, 
and dozens of other products and services for 
defense. But the ODM has also used it to 
push dispersal of new plants away from 
major cities that might be targets if war 
came. Another way the scheme has been 
used: To channel capital investment into 
areas where there is chronic unemployment. 

From the time the first fast tax write- 
off was awarded late in 1950 through June 
15, 1955, Uncle Sam handed out a grand 
total of 19,933 tax writeoffs on facilities 
estimated to cost $30.4 billion. 

These special expansion incentives have 
cost the Treasury nearly $3 billion in revenue 
in 5 years, including $1 billion in the fiscal 
period that ended last Thursday. Accord- 
ing to Government tax experts, the program 
would lose another $1 billion in the year that 
began on July 1 unless Mr. Humphrey suc- 
ceeds in his present campaign. But even if 
all new fast writeoffs were stopped today, the 
Treasury would feel the pinch for several 
more years, 

NO CANCELLATIONS 

That’s because a fast writeoff is good for 
5 years, beginning on the day the facility 
goes into full production. This means that 
many “certificates” issued back in 1951 and 
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1952 on plants not completed until still later 
would have years torun. Mr. Humphrey, of 
course, is only asking that ODM shut off the 
supply of new writeoffs. He isn't suggesting 
cancellation of benefits already awarded. 

The Treasury declined to comment on Mr. 
Humphrey’s project, but elsewhere it was 
learned: 

He is concerned about the dent in Treasury 
revenue at a time when he’s having trouble 
balancing the budget. 

But equally important, according to Mr. 
Humphrey’s argument in administration 
councils, is his belief that the tax writeoffs 
program has outlived its purpose. To con- 
tinue it further, he reasons, would be to 
“spoon feed” companies in relatively normal 
times. 

Mr. Humphrey argues, according to Federal 
mobilizers, that the fast tax writeoff pro- 
gram cannot be justified when there is no 
emergency and the United States has not 
embarked on a big mobilization expansion 
program. 

HIGH LEVEL CONFERRING 

Although the Treasury wouldn’t comment 
on Mr. Humphrey’s moves, Dr. Arthur Flem- 
ming, head of ODM, confirmed he has had 
“several conversations” with the Treasury 
boss on the question of continuing the fast 
tax writeoff scheme. 

Right now, Mr. Humphrey's proposal is 
under serious study and there is a note of 
urgency about it. F. L. Parnell, chief of 
ODM’s finance division, was called back to his 
desk from his vacation, to head up the special 
study that Mr. Humphrey provoked. 

And Mr. Parnell is working under orders 
from Mr. Flemming to have his paper ready 
for discussion by July 13, when the Defense 
Mobilization Board holds its next regular 
meeting. This Board—headed by Dr. Flem- 
ming—is made up of top Officials of the 
Departments of Treasury, Defense, State, In- 
terior, Commerce, and Labor. 

It’s too early, of course, to forecast the 
outcome of the proposal to cut off fast tax 
writeoff allowances. But Mr. Humphrey is 
known around town as a pretty influential 
fellow. Even if the program isn’t wiped out, 
it looks like a good bet that it’ll taper off 
somewhat. 


SIX HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT APPLICATION 
BACKLOG 


The debate over tax writeoffs is no aca- 
demic exercise. Even though the number of 
applications for tax deferments has already 
dwindled sharply since the Korean war 
ended 2 years ago, ODM still does a brisk 
business in dispensing amortization grants. 
As of last Wednesday, the agency had a 
backlog of 628 requests for rapid amortiza- 
tion on facilities which would cost $4.1 
billion. 

Among these petitioners are such well 
known corporate names as Bethlehem Steel, 
Boeing Airplane, Douglas Aircraft, Phillips 
Petroleum, St. Joseph Lead, Shell Oil, U. S. 
Steel and Boston Edison Co. 

Moreover, the much discussed question of 
whether Uncle Sam ought to promote fur- 
ther expansion of primary aluminum pro- 
duction hinges on the decision in the tax 
amortization debate. The same goes for 
proposals in Government and industry for 
special tax aid to spur a boost in steel ca- 
pacity. Even now the DMB is studying 
an ODM staff recommendation for a new 
aiuminum expansion program supported by 
fast tax writeoffs. And the mobilizers are 
awaiting detailed figures from the Com- 
merce Department on how much additional 
steel capacity would be needed if war comes. 

For an example of how rapid tax amortiza- 
tion works, assume a company pays $20,000 
for a@ machine that has a useful life ex- 
pectancy of 20 years. Normally that com- 
pany would have a choice between two prin- 
cipal methods of deducting the $20,000 from 
its taxable income. The firm could deduct 
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5 percent a year or $1,000 annually until the 
entire amount was amortized. Under an op- 
tional method, as liberalized in last year’s 
tax revision law, the concern could writeoff 
up to two-thirds of the original cost in the 
first half of its normal life. 

With a fast tax writeoff allowance for the 
same machine, the firm could deduct up to 
100 percent of the cost during the first 5 
years of its life, depending on the terms of 
its “certificate.” In most cases, however, 
ODM authorizes lower percentage deduc- 
tions for the first 5 years. The average runs 
about 60 percent of cost. 

Assuming this hypothetical company got a 
60 percent writeoff allowance, it could de- 
duct $12,000 from its taxable income in 5 
years. Without the certificate, the firm un- 
der the first optional method could deduct 
only $5,000 in 5 years. The other system 
would permit it to deduct $8,190 during this 
sane period. 

In either case the company would get a 
substantial tax advantage from its fast 
writeoff allowance. At the end of 5 years, 
it would have paid taxes on up to $7,000 less 
income. In the long run, of course, the 
firm’s tax liability would be the same if tax 
rates remained unchanged. But already 
some companies have benefited long-range 
because of the expiration of the excess profits 
tax at the end of 1953. 

Still more companies that have fast tax 
writeoff privileges would pay less in totai 
taxes if corporate rates drop to 47 percent 
from the present 52 percent next April 1 as 
scheduled by present law. Of course it could 
also work the other way if the United States 
got into a war and taxes were raised again. 

Although the actual annual revenue loss 
has been increasing, the number of new 
writeoffs ODM has been awarding has 
slackened sharply since the peak year of 1952. 
In that year ODM authorized 9,528 in- 
dividual expansion projects for quick write- 
offs of facilities with an estimated cost of 
$12.6 billion. By last year the figures had 
declined to 1,405 projects with a total esti- 
mated cost of $1.8 billion. 

However, there have been recent signs that 
the tax amortization business is getting 
brisker. Certainly businessmen have shown 
& more lively interest in the scheme by step- 
ping up their applications. Since the end 
of 1954, for example, the backlog of applica- 
tions has Jumped from 362 to 628 at the 
present time, and the rate of awards has if 
anything picked up in recent months. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Arkansas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Arkansas has more than 
1,865,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
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billion-dollar 
project. 

The Congress might as well appro. 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


upper Colorado River 


Gratitude From a Reservist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following words of 
praise written by Capt. R. J. Savarese, of 
the Air Force Reserve, upon the comple- 
tion of a 2-week period of active duty 
at Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y.: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 29, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Recently I had the 
pleasure of performing a short tour of active 
duty for a period of 2 weeks as a Reserve 
officer with Headquarters First Air Force, 
Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y. 

May I take this opportunity to express my 
thanks for the splendid training and coop- 
eration I received from Maj. Gen. Roger J, 
Browne, the Commander; Col. R. W. Hall, 
Deputy Commander; Col. R. S. Miller, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel; and his assistant, 
Lt. Col. W. T. Steves, and other members of 
the headquarters with whom I had contact, 

Their interest and desire in helping a 
reservist was indeed gratifying. There was 
never adull moment. Our time was utilized 
to the fullest. The training program for 
Reserve officers which these gentlemen have 
instituted is certainly in conformance with 
President Eisenhower's desires. They set up 
a schedule for us whereby we were indoctri- 
nated with the latest changes, together with 
a complete understanding of the Air Force 
of today. 

We were permitted to make comments on 
all that we observed and to make recom- 
mendations at any time. This is the type 
of an efficient Reserve program which should 
be brought to the attention of higher eche- 
lons. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. SAVARESE, 
Captain, AFRES. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 1s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses Cc” such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 















Work of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the first 
part of testimony given by me on yester- 
day before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in connection with Senate bill 728. The 
first part of the testimony deals with the 
general planning, as of this time, of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee re- 
garding the problem of delinquency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER ON 
S. 728 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, I wish 
to thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before your committee and presenting certain 
pertinent facts and arguments as to why 
bill 728, which was introduced by 
Senator HENNINGS, Senator LANGER, and me 
as members of the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, should be passed. 

Before discussing the merits of the various 
provisions in said bill, it might be well to 
give you a brief background discussion as to 
the juvenile delinquency problem in the 
United States which, we believe, makes leg- 
islation such as this a necessity. 

The recent Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion Annual Report shows that 72 percent 
of all auto thefts in the United States are 
committee by persons under 22 years of age 
and that 57 percent are committed by per- 
under 18 years of age. These are figures 
W hich should shock the citizens of the United 
States into a dynamic program to combat 
juvenile delinquency in the United States. 
This year, 1,200,000 juveniles have been ap- 
prehended as juvenilé delinquents. If this 
upsurge is not corrected, by 1960, 1,700,000 
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"his Nation cannot afford such a rise in 
juvenile delinquency, 

The fight against juvenile delinquency 
Must be a two-pronged fight. We must de- 
vote sufficient energy and resources not 
merely to rehabilitate boys and girls after 
they get into trouble, but, most important, 
-* prevent their getting into trouble in the 
es Place. There are certain other factors 
that we should consider in the increase in 
number of juveniles who get into trouble. 
This increase appears even more serious when 
lt is realized that there are at least three 
juvenile offenders brought to the attention 
of the police for every child actually brought 
before the juvenile courts. Nor is this the 
whole problem. As Fillmore H. Sanford, then 
executive secretary of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, pointed out to the sub- 
committee, “For every juvenile who actually 
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engages in delinquent behavior—or who is 
caught in delinquent behavior—there are 
hundreds or thousands who may have delin- 
quent tendencies or who fail in subtle and 
socially harmless but still dreadfully crip- 
pling ways, to make 4 full and creative ad- 
justment to life.” 

Let us consider some other facts: 

1. There is an increase in the seriousness 
of the acts committed by boys and girls. 
During each successive year since 1948, for 
example, a larger number of persons under 
18 years of age have been involved in such 
offenses as burglaries, robberies, and auto- 
mobile thefts. 

2. Heretofore, Juvenile delinquency has 
been thought of as a big-city problem and 
indeed it does manifest its most acute form 
in large metropolitan areas. It should be 
noted, however, that whereas juvenile delin- 
quency increased 29 percent in the Nation 
between 1948 and 1952, the number of juve- 
nile offenders appearing in courts serving 
populations of less than 100,000 increased 
41 percent. 

3. An increase in both the number of boys 
and girls committing offenses and in the 
severity of these offenses has been noted in 
every region of the United States. Although 
many individual communities seem excepted, 
communities reporting such increases range 
from rural and semirural to large urban 
centers, 

4. Neither are more particular forms of 
delinquent conduct peculiar to one type of 
community or any one geographical region. 
Juvenile drug addiction would seem to rep- 
resent the only exception to this rule, in that 
it is limited to communities where there 
is substantial traffic in illicit drugs. Gangs, 
commonly considered a big-city phenome- 
non, also appear in communities relatively 
small in size. While the pattern of juvenile 
delinquency varies from community to com- 
munity, these differences do not appear to be 
directly related to size, wealth, or other ob- 
vious differentials. 

5. Delinquency exists in all economic 
groups. Although physically deteriorated 
and socially disorganized neighborhoods, 
usually termed “slum areas,” contribute dis- 
proportionately to the delinquency caseloads 
of police and juvenile courts, economically 
well-to-do communities also produce many 
juvenile delinquents. As a matter of fact, 
certain forms of delinquent conduct appear 
more prevalent in the latter type of neigh- 
borhoods. 

It is also reasonable to believe, and it was 
so brought out in testimony, that in many 
instances delinquents from better neighbor- 
hoods are less likely to come to the attention 
of the police and courts. School authorities 
may be more inclined to permit parents of 
means to work out the problems of their 
children, for example, than parents with no 
financial ability and standing. The chil- 
dren of parents with available funds may be 
sent quietly to private psychiatrists or to 
boarding schools, and consequently, the 
transgressions of those children are not likely 
to be presented to the juvenile court. 

The subcommittee has received through 
testimony and in the form of studies, publi- 
cations, and correspondence, extensive infor- 
mation on the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
A complete analysis of these voluminous ma- 
terials is not yet available. The following 
presentation represents but a preliminary 
digest. 
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Juvenile delinquency does not result from 
a single cause. Neither the illegal behavior 
of an individual nor the total problem of 
juvenile delinquency in society can be at- 
tributed to any one cause. One delinquent 
child has been strictly disciplined since birth. 
Another has been subjected to little or no 
parental control. Some delinquent boys and 
girls have suffered gross neglect, Others have 
been overprotected by their parents. Both 
delinquents and nondelinquent youngsters 
read comic books and watch crime programs 
on television. Delinquent behavior stems 
from a multitude of causal factors, and is 
always the product of many and closely in- 
terrelated’ influences or forces. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency are not 
unknown, although much remains to be 
learned about how they operate in relation to 
a particular individual. Neither is the causa- 
tion of delinquency so complex that an in- 
telligent attack upon the problem cannot be 
launched. 

No child is born delinquent, but he is sub- 
ject to a wide variety of influences and con- 
ditions which tend to either lessen or in- 
crease his chances of becoming delinquent. 
He is subjected, first of all, to the profound 
influence exerted by his parents and imme- 
diate family. The child of parents who pro- 
vide affectionate and consistent care, correct 
instruction and example, who can offer sup- 
port and protection and yet give sufficient 
freedom for growth and development, has 
little need or inclination to become seriously 
delinquent. He has found the world a friend- 
ly place. He has not built up abnormal hos- 
tilities. He has learned to trust others. He 
feels worthy of love and respect. He faces 
new situations with at least some security 
and confidence. A solid foundation has been 
laid down for the development of normal 
self-discipline and self-control. 


Not all children enjoy such family rela- 
tionships. Some homes are broken by deser- 
tion or death. Some parents, though physi- 
cally present, are, because of their own prob. 
lems—financial lack, health, or emotional 
handicaps—unable to give their children the 
type of care and rearing outlined above. To 
some degree, and many times to a severe 
degree, such children are deprived of the 
love, care, guidance, example, protection, or 
freedom which they need for normal develop- 
ment. To some degree, depending upon the 
nature and severity of the deprivation, the 
development of normal self-control suffers. 


But influences bearing upon a child’s de- 
velopment are not limited to those within 
the family, and many delinquent boys and 
girls do not come from homes marked by 
internal conflict and abnormal family rela- 
tionships. This seems particularly true of 
delinquents who grow up in deteriorated and 
blighted neighborhoods where many forms 
of crime and delinquency flourish. Such 
neighborhoods, it should be noted, are fre- 
quently occupied by minority groups which 
are denied the advantages and opportunities 
thought normal to American living. 

Through both acts of commission and 
omission, larger society may and does con- 
tribute to the development of delinquency. 
The child who is denied acceptance and op- 
portunity because of his race, religion, or 
nationality, for example, may learn to hate 
and rebel against the community, even 
though he has received affection and guid- 
ance at home. The child exposed to adult 
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examples of vice and crime, reared in neigh- 
borhoods whose most influential and opulent 
residents are racketeers, may grow up into a 
life of crime despite the devoted efforts of 
law-abiding parents. So may the perfectly 
normal urge for achievement, for new ex- 
periences, for adventure and excitement lead 
to delinquency in a community which fails 
to nfA&ke provision for meeting these needs 
through adequate school, work, recreational, 
and leisure-time programs. 

The possible negative effects upon child 
behavior of certain other imponderable but 
pervasive influences should not be over- 
looked. The materialism of our age, with its 
emphasis upon getting ahead and financial 
success, subjects children to great strain and 
oftentimes frustration. Modern advertising, 
coupled with easy pay-as-you-go plans which 
tend to divert a disproportionate share of 
family income to keeping up with the neigh- 
bors may throw added strains upon family 
life. 

Through TV, radio, movies, and comics, 
children are fed a heavy diet of violence and 
crime. Although it is claimed that law and 
order eventually prevail in these presenta- 
tions, the life of the underworld is frequently 
glamorized in the process. Lawlessness and 
evil are overcome only by brute force. The 
witnesses have testified that the constant 
viewing of crime and horror in the various 
forms of mass media has a noticeable impact 
on youth and youth’s behavior patterns. 
That it has some influence is manifest in the 
play and garb of children. The old western 
tradition of checking your gun at the door is 
now literally carried on in the elementary 
classroom. The subcommittee has had 
called to its attention instances in which 
youngsters are required to leave their play 
“shooting irons’? outside the classroom, in- 
dicating the effect of mass media western 
programs upon such children. 

6. Our investigations and hearings have 
shown that there are certain contributing 
factors to juvenile delinquency that needed 
special attention. For example, in some 
cities, excessive drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages by juveniles was tolerated. Some res- 
taurants and cocktail lounges permitted 
juveniles to drink without any attempt to 
check on the age of the persons involved. 
I need not elaborate on the impact that the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages has on youth, 
and it is a contributing factor toward the 
committing of delinquent acts. Testimony 
showed that one of the most sinister of all 
delinquency problems was that of narcotic 
addiction among children. An area where 
there is a concentration of population and 
one where there is easy accessibility to im- 
portation of narcotics, such as seaports and 
areas near the international borders, proves 
to be an area where the narcotic addiction 
among juveniles is most prevalent. 

7. Indecent, lewd, and pornographie ma- 
terial reaching the youth of our Nation has 
been emphatically emphasized in recent 
hearings before the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee. A nationwide business, esti- 
mated at $350 million, is thriving today 
because of the inadequacy of our laws and 
the administration of those laws to cope 
with the problem. Our subcommittee has 
had much evidence presented as to the effect 
that such mass media as television programs, 
movies, radio, and horror and crime comics 
have on our youth and its relationship to 
the increase in juvenile delinquency in this 
country. 

There is no doubt in my mind, nor could 
there be any doubt in the minds of the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, that juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased far out of proportion and that there 
must be undertaken effective means of com- 
bating it. I have heard people say that 
this is the job of the parent, of the school, 
of the immediate neighborhood. However, 
that is what may be known as a piecemeal 
approach to the problem. 
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A total community effort is the only an- 
swer to the crime problem. And there is 
not a single city today which is using all 
of its resources ip combating crime and 
juvenile delinquency. Wherever one turns, 
the operation is a piecemeal one. 

It is time for the piecemeal effort to be 
put to a stop and for constructive, well- 
coordinated programs to be put into effect. 

It is interesting to note that not until 
1945 did New York State Legislature pass the 
first law creating the official State Youth 
Commission. Very few States in the Union 
have followed the example, and those few 
States are the larger and richer ones. Even 
so, they agree that the financial burden on 
them is great. It is the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government, for the protection of the 
youth of our Nation and the future of Amer- 
ica, to present a nationwide program to help 
all of the 48 States to provide a well-coordi- 
nated program to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. That is one of the principal objec- 
tives of S. 728. 

The importance of the objectives of S. 728 
is beyond question and I think that we can 
all agree on the importance of those objec- 
tives. The times demand that we take action 
to check the appalling nationwide upsurge 
in juvenile delinquency. There is a great 
unanimity of opinion which prevails as to 
the kinds of activities that should be under- 
taken by the Federal Government to assist in 
the problem. 

To achieve the objectives. which are, and 
should. be, above controversy, we should ap- 
proach this legislation with a determination 
that we shall not permit any differences over 
petty details to prevail over our concern for 
the well-being of tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican children. 

I am not urging favorable action on this 
matter from pride of authorship of S. 728, 
but I do have deep feeling concern that the 
Congress act promptly to pass legislation 
which would achieve the objectives which are 
60 generally accepted. 

It is, I believe, highly significant to note 
that the legislative branch, acting through 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, and the executive branch pur- 
sued their investigations in their own way 
but they both arrived at the same dest‘na- 
tion—recommending legislation to achieve 
the same objectives. I, therefore, call the 
attention of this subcommittee to the fact 
that you do not really have two separate pro- 
posals, but you do have two bills which seek 
to achieve essentially the same objectives. 
These two bills seek to achieve these objec- 
tives in the main through the same methods. 

There are some details of method on which 
S. 728 and S. 894 differ but basically those 
differences, as I am sure you will find, are 
both aimed at the achievement of the same 
goals. Certainly, we are vitally interested 
in the end goal of saving young people. 

Let us turn briefly to examination of the 
objectives that both pieces of proposed legis- 
lation would seek to achieve. Both bills 
would make funds available for three differ- 
ent but closely related purposes. I would 
like for you to look at these purposes in the 
light of problems found by the juvenile- 
delinquency subcommittee. Those are the 
problems that the legislation is designed to 
meet. 

First, grants for training: S. 728 has provi- 
sion for grants for training. S. 894 has pro- 
vision for grants for training. Although 
there are slight differences in the method for 
the granting of funds to the States, the com- 
mon objective of both bills is to get the 
money out to the States so that people can 
be trained to fight juvenile delinquency with 
the utilization of all available knowledge at 
their disposal. 

Why do both bills emphasize the im- 
portance of training personnel? Because the 
trafning of greater numbers of qualified per- 
sonnel to staff prevention and treatment 
agencies means it will be necessary to expand 
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certain training programs and to launch new 
ones. Schools of social work, law Schools 
sociology and psychology departments all 
provide training which partially prepares 
people for work in the delinquency field, 4). 
most without exception, however, the train. 
ing offered needs to be supplementeg in 
terms of content and, in some instances in 
methodology to qualify personnel for certain 
functions within the field. Many instity. 
tions and police departments attempt to pro- 
vide some on-the-job training and orienta. 
tion and although such training is valuable, 
it is no substitute for the intensive and 
comprehensive training of persons assigned 
the crucial task of protecting and rehabijj. 
tating children in trouble. Federal funds 
are necessary to remove the bottleneck to im. 
proving the Nation’s attack upon juvenile 
delinquency which has been imposed by the 
lack of trained and qualified personne). 

Second, both bills provide for grants-in-aiq 
to the States to fight juvenile delinquency, 
That provision is in keeping with the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee’s findings 
after extensive hearings. 

It was found that while Juvenile delin. 
quency has increased seriously and widely 
in every type of American community dur- 
ing the past 5 years, local efforts and pro- 
grams to combat the problem fail far short 
of coping with it. Efforts in the loca! com. 
munities and States to enlarge existing pro- 
grams and develop new ones to combat juve- 
nile delingency are seriously handicapped in 
several ways. There is ofttimes a lack of 
technical knowledge locally regarding what 
has and has not worked in other communi- 
ties. Rapid strides have been made in tech- 
nical knowledge which is not yet widely 
transmitted. Not only is the supply of quali- 
fied personnel insufficient to staff even the 
existing services, but: communities often lack 
the ready means necessary to produce the 
financial support needed to expand or launch 
programs. 

To break through this kind of stalemate, 
the Federal Government must launch a 
three-pronged attack. It must provide in- 
creased consultation or technical aid, it must 
give assistance in attracting and training 
personnel, and it must temporarily provide 
the “risk capital” needed for local org 
tions and agencies to launch and demon- 
strate the value of new services and pro- 
grams. 

Again, I want to emphasize that this ob- 
jective is the same in both bills. The differ- 
ences relate to the type of State organization 
required to administer the State plan. The 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee’ 
in 8. 728 was that the administration of 
pian must be in a State agency as 
representative of as many professions as 
necessarily involved in the fight against 
linquency. 

Under the provisions of S. 894, 
thought the coordination and the avoida! 
of duplication could be achieved thr 
State advisory body. 

These are essentially differences 
methodology. 

Third, it is the third objective of | 
bills to provide for risk capital. The ! 
to be granted under such a progran 
demonstrations should be channeled 
States through State councils or commit 
tees. These would be established by 
governors or the legislators of the respe 
States for the purpose of cooperating 
such a program. The State council 
include, but not be limited to, representa- 
tives of State and local agencies providing 
preventive and treatment services. The e- 
vice of a State council or committee rathe 
than an existing State agency is proposed 
here because a variety of types of agencies 
organization, and disciplines would partic! 
pate in planning and carrying out the 
gram. 

Although grants to a variety of State 
local agencies might be approved | 
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State council, all such grants, to be most 
effective, should be predicated upon a State 
plan developed by the council and should 
be allocated according to needs and priori- 
ties stipulated in that plan. 

It is not contemplated that the Federal 
Government underwrite existing programs. 
Rather, funds made available to States for 
utilization as risk capital should be used 
solely to launch and temporarily support new 
services only. It is realized that any pro- 
gram which protects children from the rav- 
ages of neglect and rejection or from ex- 
posure to vice and lawlessness helps prevent 
juvenile delinquency. It is, therefore, these 
kinds of protective services which are basic 
and fundamental. It is proposed that the 
risk-capital grants for demonstrations be 
directed to the establishment of services to 
achieve such purposes. It is further recom- 
mended that the program itself be limited 
in duration to no more than 10 years, but 
that its value be reexamined at the end of 
5 years and a report on the desirability of 
its extension be made to the Congress at 
that time. 

Again it is noted that both bills have the 
same objective. The difference lies in how 
the money is to be allocated to the States. 

There are two other points that I want 


to stress in this matter. Both deal with 
administration of the proposed program. 
Both bills provide for an advisory committee. 
S. 728 spells out in considerable details the 
organizations to be represented on the ad- 


visory council. S. 894 leaves it entirely 
within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Bducation, and Wel- 
fare. 

In the hearings and investigations held 
by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
it became very apparent that there is much 
waste and duplication in the Nation's ef- 
forts to combat juvenile delinquency because 
of a lack of coordination. 

An impressive array of national organiza- 
tions and agencies are concerned and more 
or less active in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. These include religious organiza- 
tions and agencies; youth-serving organiza- 
tions, such as Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., and 
citizens’ groups such as PTA, women's clubs, 
consultative agencies which provide techni- 
cal consultation to States and local com- 
munities on one or more phases of delin- 
quency control, such as the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, The American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, the Industrial Areas 
Project, the Family Service Association of 
America, and the Children’s Bureau of the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare; and the professional organizations with 
membe rships consisting of persons whose 
profession is in some way related to the field 


such as the American Bar Association, the 
American Association of Social Workers, the 
National Council of Juvenile Delinquency 
Court Judges, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, and the National Associa- 
tion of Training Schools and Juvenile Agen- 
cit Forward movement in filling gaps and 
in extending present services is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of joint planning 
among the agencies concerned. 

Where S. 728, in the printed copy as it 
appears before you, lists on page 3 a number 
Of specific organizations which shall be rep- 
re ented by at least one Representative, S. 
89¢ leaves the question of selection of the 
advisory committee as to professional back- 
fround and affillation entirely to the discre- 
Uon of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
“nd Welfare. It has been suggested that this 
Provision of S, 728 be amended to spell out 
various professional backgrounds of the per- 
Sonnel to be represented on the advisory 
Froup. Some believe that such a change 
would assure @ broader representation of 
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professional personnel with the wealth of 
experience essential to obtaining the great- 
est possible contribution from the advisory 
committee. 

Title I of S. 728 provides for the establish- 
ment in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare of an Office for Children 
and Youth, with the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau acting as head of that office. There 
is no similar provision in S. 894. 

The reason for such a change would be to 
place the Children’s Bureau on the same 
level as other offices within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Thus, 
the Office for Children and Youth would be 
in a more advantageous position in present- 
ing many of the problems dealing with youth 
than the Children’s Bureau within the 
Department. 

Much of what is proposed in this bill can 
be done by departmental order. There does 
not appear on the part of the present Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare any inclination to take 
such action. 

The benefit of this provision would be to 
bring about closer liaison between the Secre- 
tary and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and to give the Children’s Bureau the status 
it deserves as a single agency in our Govern- 
ment in the interests of our children in this 
great land of ours. 

It is a shame that the press had to report 
recently that within a year the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has not even spoken to the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. In the planning of 
programs to help children, how can a Secre- 
tary under such circumstances plan intelli- 
gently on programs which would benefit 
children? 

Title II of S. 728, as I have already men- 
tioned, provides for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. This advisory council, consisting of 
the Secretary, the Attorney General of the 
United States, or his designee, also includes 
20 members appointed by the Secretary. 

The purpose of the council is to review ap- 
plications for special projects submitted to 
the Secretary under title V of this act, and to 
recommend to the Secretary for grants under 
such title. The purpose in creating this 
council is to get the expert knowledge of 
the leaders in the many fields concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, education, and related 
areas, who will be in a position to give valu- 
able assistance to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in matters neces- 
sary to properly administer said act. 

Title III of S. 728 provides for grants to 
the States to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams. It provides a $3 million appropria- 
tion for the next fiscal year and for each of 
the following 6 years such sums as Con- 
gress may determine. The purpose of the 
appropriation is to provide to the States 
funds to strengthen and improve Statewfde 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency. 
As pointed out earlier, very few States have 
State youth commissions established by law, 
hence there is the greater need for this 
bill. 

Most of the States, however, do have some 
agency which can qualify under said bill to 
carry out the purpose intended. 

Title IV of S. 728 provides for grants for 
the training of personnel employed, or pre- 
paring for employment, in programs for the 
control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, or for the development of courses 
for such training, including the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such fellowships 
and traineeships. 

One of the glowing needs in the field of 
delinquency is the need for trained per- 
sonnel in many categories in both the pre- 
ventive and correctional aspects of the de- 
linquency problem. There is much evidence 
in our investigations and hearings to bear 
out this point. 
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Title V of S. 728 provides for special proj- 
ects for the purpose of demonstrating im- 
proved techniques and practices for the con- 
trol and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The object of this provision is to encourage 
special projects which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the 
strengthening of programs for the control or 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Title VI of S. 728 provides for certain ac- 
tivities in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which would serve the 
purpose for which the bill was introduced. 
These include the following: 

To make such studies, investigations, dem- 
onstrations, and reports as will promote the 
strengthening of programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency; 

To cooperate with and render technical as- 
sistance to States in matters relating to pro- 
grams for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency; 

To disseminate information as to studies, 
investigations, demonstrations, and reports; 
and 

To provide short-term courses of training 
and instruction in technical matters relat- 
ing to the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, etc. 

It is respectfully submitted that S. 728 
will materially aid State and local programs 
for the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States. Our 
hearings are replete with testimony showing 
that in order for juvenile delinquency to 
be properly controlled and treated, it must 
be done so on a systematic, all-inclusive 
plan, with the coordinated efforts of all 
interested groups from a National, State, and 
local level. 

Gentlemen, in this matter we have a great 
responsibility. We must keep our eyes on 
the ball. The ball, in this contest, is the 
welfare of our children. 





Address by Paul Harvey Before the Na- 
tional Defense Meeting of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Paul Harvey before the 
national defense meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, on April 
19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Pau. Harvey DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE MEETING ON APRIL 
19, 1955 
Good evening, Americans. 

The late George Orwell wrote a series of 
essays, the best of which was called Shoot- 
ing an Elephant. Mr. Orwell described his 
experiences as a minor official of the British 
colonial government in a small village in 
Burma. One afternoon 4 group of natives 
came rushing up to his thatched hut to an- 
nounce that an elephant had trampled its 
master to death. Mr. Orwell’s responsibility 
was plain: As emissary of the Queen he must 
be both judge and executioner, so he slung 
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a gun over his shoulder and started off track- 
ing this great beast. 

Mr. Orwell didn’t want to shoot the ele- 
phant in the first place. A sensitive man 
never likes to kill an animal; somehow it is 
always more difficult if it is a big animal. 

In the second place, economically speak- 
ing, it didn’t make sense. Alive, this great 
work beast was worth a hundred pounds; 
dead, its tusks would be worth less than 5 
pounds. 

George Orwell didn’t want to shoot the ele- 
phant, but as he walked along and the ex- 
cited natives strode along beside him, wait- 
ing for one show of weakness on the part of 
the white man so they might laugh and jeer 
at him—that, you must understand, is the 
white man’s greatest problem in Asia, just to 
keep from being laughed at—suddenly he 
know what he must do, he must shoot the 
elephant, and in that awful instant George 
Orwell came to realize what colonialism 
really implies, that whenever one man seeks 
to rule another it is his own freedom he de- 
stroys, for he must do then not what he 
wants but what is expected of him. 

Like it or not, we now have been thrust 
into a position of world leadership. It isn’t 
going to be fun, and it isn’t going to be easy, 
and maybe you don’t want to shoot the ele- 
phant, and I can’t say I blame you; maybe 
you want to leave the dirty work up to some- 
body else. All right, but then we must not 
be surprised if one day this vast mass of 
humanity over the land surface of the earth, 
hungrily searching for leadership, looks to 
Russia as the only place where they can 
find it. 

If, on the other hand, knowing the price 
we must pay, we want to be leaders, then we 
have got to start acting the part. It made a 
splendid headline in the newspapers of our 
frightened friends when recently we took the 
initiative in recommending atomic disarma- 
ment. There is now consultation at a lower 
echelon to see whether or not there is com- 
mon meeting ground between our world and 
theirs, so that we might engage in upper- 
level discussions of atomic disarmament. 

Now, wait a minute. In World War II we 
outnumbered our enemies 7 to 1. The Allies 
outnumbered the Axis Powers 7 to 1. In 
world war III, God forbid it should be, they 
are going to outnumber us, you know, 8 to 
3; and I mean even if all of our sometimes 
allies stick with us, they are going to out- 
number us 8 to 3. 


Suppose we plow under the big bomb. 
Suppose we destroy the technological advan- 
tage which thus far has kept the big Red 
Bear at bay. Then what do we say when one 
day somebody gets mad at somebody and 
blows the whistle on another shooting 
match? We go back to fighting with bamboo 
spears again. Oh, my dear Americans, give 
your sons better arms than that. 

I think maybe it would be well if this we 
understood—wars never end. Wars never 
end. In the three and a half thousand years 
of recorded history fewer than 8 percent of 
these years have been warless ones, and even 
then the wars between the wars, what we 
have come to call cold wars waged by the 
forces of espionage and counterespionage, 
go on. 

Wars are never ended, and it is generally 
who gets the advantage during this war be- 
tween the wars that determines who gets the 
drop on whom when somebody pulls the 
cork on a gunfight. 

Cold wars are not new. Nor are the tactics 
necessary for waging such a war. Ever since 
Moses sent his first advance agents into 
Canaan to find out what he could expect 
there, ever since Joshua carefully planted 
behind the curtains of a harlot in the walls 
of Jericho, somebody who could do a little 
wiretapping for him, it has not been ignoble 
for us to refer to such methods for keeping 
track of our enemies. There is nothing moral 
about war, hot or cold. 
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Quintus Fabius Maximus, the Roman gen- 
eral, was the original “cold war kid,” I guess 
you could say. The Romans nicknamed him 
the “Cunctator,” one who delays. He 
marched and countermarched, turned the 
battlefield into a parade ground, but he 
wouldn’t fight. Hannibal is getting ulcers, 
but he isn’t getting shot, and they say one 
day he met the Carthaginians on the field 
and he said in a dramatic way, “What will it 
be, war or peace?” 

By that time they were so bushed chasing 
him around they said it didn’t make much 
difference one way or another, and then he 
said, “Let it be war,” and with a dramatic 
fiourish he let his toga fall to the ground and 
ran as fast as he could in the opposite 
direction. 

There are those in this anxious hour, and 
I suspect that perhaps they are the same who 
sought to develop a campaign to immobilize 
the FBI in 1939 and 1940 just before that 
other great war, who, by some perverted rea- 
soning seemed to think it is all right for 
those charged with the responsibility for our 
internal security to face our enemy with a 
handicap. If there were evidence received 
by wiretap tonight that somebody was going 
to bomb the White House at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, legally, at least, according 
to recent Supreme Court interpretation of 
what constitutes constitutionality, our Fed- 
eral authorities could not detain the con- 
spirators if they were led to the arrest on 
wiretap evidence. 

Those who are so anxious about their 
freedom that they consider it entirely ap- 
propriate that certain Americans should 
duck behind the Constitution when asked 
about their allegiance might, I think, harken 
to the words of old Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who once said: “No man is free to shout 
fire in a crowded theater.” 

My dear Americans, I cherish with all my 
heart the freedom of the press and yet I am 
not free to libel you, nor to defame you, nor 
to slander you, nor to invade your privacy. 

Freedom implies responsibility too. That 
is why you are not free to park in front of 
my fire hydrant. That is why no one, not 
even the greatest of us all, must be left 
free to sign any foreign treaty which cancels 
one word of our Bill of Rights, yours and 
mine. 

That is why no man must be left free to 
hide behind our Constitution, yours and 
mine, while he seeks to set fire to it. 

When we were boys we used to resolve our 
differences as boys with our fists. Now that 
we are men we don’t do that any more and 
we like to pretend to you ladies that there 
is some noble motive involved; but it isn’t 
so, you know. The real deterrent is the fact 
that we have so increased in physical 
prowess, along with the rather soft mid- 
section and the possible complications aris- 
ing from there, that if we were to engage 
in fisticuffs it is entirely likely that one of 
us would be maimed, perhaps killed; per- 
haps both, and so it isn’t worth the price. 

It is conceivable to me that one day all 
the great nation states of the world might 
approach such a point of physical prowess 
that no one dare attack the other, for such 
an attack would be suicidal, and that is a 
mighty nice prospect, but you have got to 
remember that the first prerequisite is that 
we keep us strong, and that is spelled U. S. 
and not U.N. 

I don’t mean that to be a 
reflection on the noble efforts to set up a 
world forum where one day conceivably by 
example we might help lead the other great 
nation states of the world unto a better way 
and unto a higher level of living; but I say 
to you that we will serve no man well, 
neither theirs nor ours, meanwhile if we 
have merely permitted a bunch of muddle- 
headed mathematicians to drag our level of 
living down to match theirs. 

I would urgently recommend to this or- 
ganization that at the earliest opportunity 
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serious consideration be given, if it has not 
already, to the establishment of an academy 
for diplomacy. Some of you may know that 
this has been a pet of mine for a long time 
and, you know, I am anxious for this, that 
our capable warriors have somehow man. 
aged to win every outdoor fight in our his. 
tory until this most recent embarrassing 
situation, and that was largely brought 
about by the fact that they deferred to oy, 
indoor warriors, and we have never won an 
indoor fight yet. 

I don’t know how you are going to select 
the faculty but may I suggest that in this 
academy of diplomacy, fashioned after the 
academies at West Point and Annapolis, 
where we groom men to wage our cold wars 
in our behalf, high in the curriculum, if not 
uppermost, we should have a course in 
moral consideration, that each man at the 
outset might determine what is right and 
what is wrong. 

It is indeed unfortunate that those 
charged with planning for our defense 
should give prior consideration to such 
things as, “Now, how is this going to look 
just 5 weeks before a British election?” or 
we sit around and chew our fingernails up 
past the second knuckle and ask ourselves, 
“Now, wait a minute. This isn’t going to 
read very well in the British press;” or “I 
wonder how it’s going to look next campaign 
time;” and then, maybe toward the conclu- 
sion of this consideration, somebody will 
ask, “Is it right or is it wrong?” 

I know this sounds like an oversimplifica- 
tion but somehow sometimes we country 
boys from up in the woods have been far 
enough away from the forest to see around 
certain obstacles, and it has always been 
singularly confusing to us that right and 
wrong, that basic, old-fashioned American 
yardstick, is so often neglected in these 
considerations. 

Imagine yourself a Hungarian patriot to- 
night. You are a man who has let three 
freedoms slip through his fingers. You 
didn’t throw it away, you just relaxed your 
grasp for a little while and suddenly it was 
gone and you now will give your life if 
that will get it back, but that won't get it 
back. Tomorrow you pick up your paper 
and you say, “What’s the matter with those 
crazy Americans? Do they believe as they 
say? Do they believe what they have been 
preaching to us on their Voice of America? 
Do they believe in the open church door 
and the freedom for a man to worship as he 
will and work where he pleases? ‘Then, how 
inconceivable,” this Hungarian patriot says, 
“How can they offer immediate financial 
assistance and the hand of friendship to the 
Godless Communist dictator of Jugoslavia, 
who permits none of these things?” 

Or, says the Hungarian patriot, “Is the 
American willing now to sell even his soul 
for a Communist’s promise of 38 divisions?” 


I wonder if it wouldn’t have helped, just 
following that last great war that we had 
if we had evaluated in terms of right ana 
wrong instead of some other expediency or 
instead of being guided by some criminal 
conspiracy, when those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the vast Boeing operation in 
Wichita, Kans., where our greatest bomber, 
the B-29. was built, were instructed by 
Washington to remove to a great concrete 
loading ramp on the outside of their largest 
hangar their jigs and dies and presses and 
fixtures, and all of the components required 
for the construction of that then mightiest 
bomber and run over them with a road 
roller, turning $35 million worth of prop- 
erty into junk. 

While we were then reducing our 
wings to 2, the Communist agitator pub- 
lished in Moscow was saying the U. S. 5S. R 
must have an air force that can fly higher, 
faster, and farther than any in the world. 

I wonder if it might not have changed the 
complextion of things if we had asked our- 
seives, is it right or is it wrong, that in 4 
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mighty military establishment, or at least a 
civilian establishment charged largely with 
military production, at the insistence of the 
sagement, every employee has been finger- 
printed and yet those charged with respon- 
“jpility for our internal security had not the 
‘thority to catalog those fingerprints. Earl 
Browder’s brother could be working at the 
Boeing plant in Wichita tonight and there 
wouldn't be anything anybody could do about 
Let me amend that last remark. Within 
recent weeks it has been made possible in 
she instance which I then described for 
somebody to do something about it, but 
only within recent weeks. 

I am not saying that anybody who goes 

work in a war plant who refuses to testify 
his allegiance is necessarily a traitor. 


mal 


t 
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I. like George Elliott, am not one of those 
who look at a cat in a creamery and wonder 
what he came for. 

Is it right or is it wrong? We pulled the 
rig out from under Chiang Kai-shek in 
China, told him he had to compromise with 


Communists, and so he was deposed from 
the mainland. We said, “Tsk, tsk, how we 
erred here.” 

rhen we turned right around and put a 


against the neck of Syngman Rhee and 


p 
told him to do the same thing. 

The only recent public utterance I have 
heard concerning exactly what we are for in 


the south half of Indochina, not what we 
are against—we are all against communism— 
but what is our affirmative faith with which 


we are going to counter this godless alienism 
which is spreading itself over the face of the 
earth, 100 million new disciples a year? 
Whittaker Chambers has said communism 
is an atheistic substitute for religion, that 
communism succeeds in direct proportion to 
the failure of other faiths. What is our 
affirmative faith? What are we for? 


I have heard it said that we cannot allow 
the rest of Indochina to go because it would 


then open to the floodtide of communism 
all of southeast Asia and its resources of 
tin and rubber and rice. Now, I don’t pre- 
tend to know anything about these geo- 
political considerations, and I am not a mili- 


tary strategist, and maybe it is necessary 
that we should go to war there for tin and 
rubber and rice, but I think before this deci- 
sion is behind us we should evaluate it first 
in terms of is it right or is it wrong. 


I don't understand it. I mean, we are 


exporting tin from our own hemisphere. 
The ersatz rubber which we are presently 
manufacturing is better than the real thing. 
Rice—we are growing enough rice in Ar- 


Kansas to supply all the 48 States, and one 
of the biggest headaches Ezra Benson has is 
the surplus of that commodity; but still 
maybe I am wrong, and maybe it is necessary 
that we go to war in southeast Asia for tin 
and rubber and rice. 

Then let us have the character and the 
courtesy to go back to America’s Gold Star 
Mother and tell her that she might have to 
ive another son for tin and rubber and rice, 
ut in heaven’s name, let’s not perpetuate 
ls ridiculous pose of opposing communism 
ith the blood of our best sons, 6,000 miles 

while Earl Browder and William Z. 
ter and Judy Coplan are running loose 
‘the United States of America. 


; Recently we were ready to declare a na- 
“ional holiday when we turned back the 
Aruba; big deal. Oh, we were so proud of 
ourselves, and for a little while, if you didn’t 
read the fine print on the back page, it kind 
©! lelt good to be an American again, for we 
‘ad raised a voice in the international lan- 
Fuage or force, and they understood, and 
7 ih 13,000 tons of jet fuel they turned that 
‘ittle old freighter around and they headed 
back for Rumania and Finland, from whence 
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“ ame. We had turned back the Aruba. 
“ll Over page one. 
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Oh, my dear Americans, 12 other ships of 
Finnish registry put in with strategic car- 
goes for Communist China during that same 
month of March, and we failed to protest. 
In 6 months, 36 vessels. We made such a 
big to-do over 13,000 tons of jet fuel—20 
million tons were delivered last year just to 
the one Communist port of Canton. There 
is a direct railroad from there to Fukien 
Province, immediately opposite Formosa. 

My moral concern has perhaps become a 
little involved, and not a little confused. 
When the allies, our British friends, have 
been permitted without protest to continue 
not only to approve such trade, but to pro- 
tect it with the ships of their navy, little 
wonder that this day, today, they the British, 
conveniently just before an election, were 
able to wipe out all income taxes for 214 
million of the British people. 

For 7,000 years we went in circles. From 
monarchy to oligarchy, from oligarchy to 
dictatorship, from dictatorship to bureauc- 
racy, from bureauracy to democracy, from 
democracy to mob rule, and finally chaos 
and confusion in the streets. Then the 
people would cry out, “God give us a king,” 
and God would do that, and they would have 
a monarchy, and start the whole cycle over 
again. 

Do you know why? Because each great 
nation state enjoyed about 150 years at its 
zenth, which is just about our time in the 
New World, and then it started to decay. 
It was never destroyed by anybody else’s 
marching legions, but by rot, internal, social, 
economic, cultural decay. 

But something strange and wonderful and 
new happened here in the New World. I 
sometimes figure about the only reason these 
other great nation states threw in the towel 
was that they were good governments; it 
was because they were good, each in its time, 
that they bore such bountiful fruit the peo- 
ple got fat, they got lazy, and when they got 
lazy they began to want to absolve them- 
selves of personal responsibility and wanted 
to turn over to government things to do for 
them that they ought to do for themselves, 
and in order to do this the government 
would get bigger and the individual would 
get littler, and the government would get 
bigger and the individual would get littier, 
until finally the individual was hardly any- 
thing at all, and suddenly less than 200 
years ago, and it was such an incident in 
world history, there was created on our shores 
what Dean Clarence Manion has called, in 
his splendid volume, Key to Peace, the world’s 
first government under God—not a democ- 
racy, for that word is not found in our Con- 
stitution or in the constitutions of any of the 
several States. 

You will find that each of these docu- 
ments, with the specific exception of the Con- 
stitution which confines itself to civil law, 
calls upon the blessing of Alnrighty God. 
When that pioneer turned his eyes to the 
West it was afunny thing. He didn’t ask for 
a whole lot for himself, but yet look how far 
we have come in this brief instant of his- 
tory. We, suddenly, 7 percent of the earth’s 
people, have come to possess more than half 
of all the world’s good things. We hadn't 
inherited anything from 7,000 years of agri- 
culture; that farmer was still tilling his field 
with a crooked stick. In this little while 
we took that crooked stick, the wooden plow, 
and gave the world a tractor, and we built 
skyscrapers over the blacksmith shops. 

Where the pioneer had only Indian trails 
to follow through the wilderness, today you 
can rollerskate from Miami to Seattle, and 
from Boston to San Diego. The United 
States has a car for every three people. 
That's right; we could all ride at once. I 
thought for a while a little earlier this eve- 
ning we were. In the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, according to our best esti- 
mates, there is a car for every 1,200 people. 
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So far we have come, and in such a brief 
span, and I think it has to do with the 
creed that may never have passed pioneer 
lips in this form, but if it had he would 
have said something like this, “I believe in 
my God, my country, and in myself.” 

It’s a simple thing to say and yet it is a 
rare nran today who will dare to stand up and 
say, “I believe in my God and my country 
and in myself”; and in that order. He turned 
his eyes toward the West. He didn’t demand 
that somebody else take care of him. If he 
got ill or he got old there was an old- 
fashioned philosophy in those days that a 
man was supposed to provide for his own and 
for his own future. He didn’t demand a 
guaranteed rocking chair at eventide. He 
didn’t demand that somebody else assure 
him a free education. He didn’t demand the 
maximum amount of pay for a minimum of 
work and even pay for no work at all. 

Come to think of it, he didn’t demand 
much of anything. He just looked out there 
at the rolling plans stretching away to the 
tall green mountains, lifted his eyes to the 
blue skies, and said, “Thank you, God. Now 
I can take it from here.” 

That spirit isn’t dead in this country. It’s 
dormant. It has been driven underground 
but I have a wonderful abiding faith that the 
American people, when they get mad enough, 
can do anything. 

I think it is unfortunate that too often 
recently we have been talking of the Ameri- 
can heritage and so have come to think of it 
as an inheritance, something that was bought 
by somebody else’s blood back there at Ticon- 
deroga, Valley Forge, something that you 
could sew up in a mattress and keep intact 
for your children; but it isn’t that way. 
You know, freedom is something even as 
your daily bread that you have to go on earn- 
ing over and over again, every hour that 
you live. If being an American is worth 
fighting for, it is worth working at. 

Once in a while I get away from the highly 
industrialized area in which my profession 
requires that I spend most of my time. I 
take my shoes off and wade around in the 
good green grass roots of this country. 

I want to preface this, particularly since 
my own severest critic puts a high premium 
on truth, and my own D. A. R. ling is with 
me, that I am not one of those to fit a re- 
mark to a situation if I don’t mean it with 
all that’s in me, but I want to tell you some- 
thing about women. Ever since Molly 
Pitcher took her place beside the cannon of 
the colonists, ever since that early pioneer 
woman walked along beside the Conestoga 
wagon, carrying a coop of chickens and a bag | 
of seed in one hand and a few heirlooms in 
the other, the average disorganized American 
woman has known where this country was 
going a long time before word ever got to 
Washington. 

Forgetting everything else I have said up to 
here, because I want you to remember this, 
storms are a part of the normal climate of 
life. Paul Harvey has said wars have ever 
been with us and they will ever be, and that 
is so. There are clouds of other shapes and 
sizes and hues out there on the horizon too. 

I pretend no Pollyanna outlook for it has 
never been so. Storms are a part of the 
normal climate of life. They have always 
been here. Sometimes they take the shape 
of a drop, sometimes they take the shape of 
@ severe economic recession; but storms are 
a part of the normal year-in and year-out 
climate of life. Every generation mothers 
have wondered whether they ought to bring 
babies into this era of armamentation. 
Young people have wondered whether they 
ought to marry. Young people wonder 
whether they ought to follow the professions. 

But in every hour there have been these 
challenges and that seems part of the master 
plan, the master of which knows more about 
what he is doing than we do. Storms are a 
part of the normal climate of life. This is the 
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testing time. This is the shakedown cruise. 
Here is where we separate the men from the 
boys and if there were perpetual sunshine 
there would be no victory, so storms are &@ 
part of the normal climate of life. 

If we conceivably could roll out for our 
youth a plush carpet on which they might 
walk off inte a problem-free future it 
wouldn’t be to their best interests to do so, 
for storms are a part of the normal climate 
of life. Here is where we case-harden char- 
acter. 

What happens to a rooster in astorm? He 
goes over in a corner of the henhouse and 
he sits there and gets soaking wet and shivers 
and shakes and develops psittacosis or one 
of those things. He gets it and dies. 

What happens to an eagle in astorm? He 
takes off. He sees those dark clouds coming, 
did you know that? He actually takes off 
into the teeth of it, lets the tremendous ther- 
mal currents in the vanguard of the big 
blow actually buoy him aloft and carry him 
higher and higher and higher until finally 
the eagle is soaring above the storm in the 
sunshine. 

That’s the answer, Americans: Storms are 
a part of the normal climate of life. We 
have got to learn to ride them and we can 
if somehow we can revive first in ourselves 
and then in our youth that basic American’s 
creed, “I believe in my God and in my coun- 
try and in myself.” 

Don’t for one instant doubt that this has 
been the formula for our bountiful success 
because I can give you his written word, 
that believing on these things all else shall 
be added unto you, but if there is too much 
din in the market place for that still small 
voice to be heard, then let us, nonetheless, 
with just the conscience of reasonable men, 
give all that is in us to preserve unmort- 
gaged and intact this last great, green, and 
precious place on earth. 

Let us first die valiantly and cleanly under 
the H-bomb rather than to rot away under 
any form of anybody’s godless slave state. 
Don’t ever take it lightly, because too many 
people you never knew have broken their 
hearts to get it and to keep it for you. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


The Challenge to American Learning in 
the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 
23, it was my privilege to address the 
Wisconsin State Teachers College at Eau 
Claire, Wis., on the subject The Chal- 
lenge to American Learning in the 
Atomic Age. 

At that time I emphasized the impor- 
tance of closer relations between the 
people of the United States and the peo- 
ples of southeast Asia and of other rela- 
tively far distant areas, which we have 
too often overlooked in times past. 

Our tendency has been to preoccupy 
ourselves with relations with our friends 
in Western Europe. While these Atlantic 
relations must ever be improved, we must 
seek to strengthen our ties with the peo- 
ples of the Pacific, the peoples of Eastern 
cuitures, and, yes, of African and Middle 
Eastern cultures. 

One of our most important means of 
Going so is through the medium of Asian- 
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African representatives among 34,000 
or so foreign students who are now re- 
ceiving educational training in this 
country. 

To my way of thinking, these foreign 
students represent one of the greatest 
assets, so to speak, of their countries, and 
one of the foremost means for us of con- 
veying the truth about America to the 
world 

I may say, incidentally, that on July 4, 
in London, the fifth annual International 
Student Conference opened, with dele- 
gates and observers from 53 countries 
represented. This is the free world stu- 
dent body which has completely ‘“‘taken 
the play away” from the Communist- 
dominated International Union of Stu- 
dents. 

I send to the desk the text of my ad- 
dress before the State Teachers College, 
followed by the text of a New York Times 
editorial on the foreign students and 
other exchanges as a good asset to free 
world foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of my speech and the Times editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN LEARNING IN 
THE ATOMIC AGE 


(Address by Senator WiLey before summer 
session, Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Wis., Thursday, June 23, 1955) 


I am pleased to address this fine audience. 

I am particularly pleased, of course, to 
come home—to be back with friends and 
neighbors. 

But it is a special honor to appear before 
this great institution of learning which has 
contributed so many outstanding leaders to 
Wisconsin and American education. 


VARIOUS TOPICS OF POSSIBLE INTEREST 


In contemplating my visit with you this 
morning, many thoughts had occurred to 
me as to what might be the principal phase 
of my address. 

On the home front, on the foreign scene— 
your country and mine is challenged with 
such a tremendous variety of issues on which 
I might submit observations to you, that my 
scope could have been very broad indeed. 

This is a new world in which we are liv- 
ing, a new world, as you know, of supersonic 
travel, a new age, an atomic age. 

Now, what are some of the specific prob- 
lems in this new world which I had in mind 
and to which I shall just make a passing 
reference, at the outset? 


WILEY BILL FOR TAX CREDIT FOR SCHOOLING 


Well, I had thought of referring in detail 
to a bill which I have offered which comes 
very close to a problem in your heart and 
mine. 

It is the matter of encouraging more 
Americans to attend institutions of higher 
learning, by being financially able to do so. 

Thus, I have offered bill S. 1778. It will 
provide a 30 percent tax credit in filing in- 
come tax returns—a credit against amounts 
expended to put students through institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

You and I know that all institutions of 
higher learning these days involve a good 
deal of expense, even when the tuition prob- 
lem is taken care of. 

We know that the overhead costs of aca- 
demic facilities—both public and private— 
have constantly increased and so rates must 
constantly rise to students. 


We know that teachers however, are still 


underpaid, both in State institutions and in 
private institutions. 
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And, on another phase, we know that in 
this inflationary time, a great many of our 
students, for both undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees, are pursuing their studies at 
financial sacrifice to themselves and often 
to their parents. 

In the light of all of these realities, I haye 
offered this bill for a 30 percent tax credit. 
This is only a beginning toward tax libera}j- 
zation. And it in turn is but one phase of 
a problem with which you and I are familiar. 
It is the problem of making sure that those 
who want to increase their learning, those 
who want to make themselves better citizens, 
those who want to enter professions—shal]) 
have the opportunity to do so. 


STRENGTHEN WORLDWIDE EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Well, friends, I thought of another sub. 
ject of interest to you and to me. It is the 
matter of international exchange of teach- 
ers, students, and other specialists under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs. 

I am an enthusiastic supporter of these 
exchange programs. 

I favor 100 percent the idea of exchang- 
ing more qualified Americans with more 
qualified foreigners, visiting each others’ 
countries. 

I want more of our teachers and students 
and specialists in labor, business, agriculture 
to visit overseas. 

I want them to meet personally with for- 
eign peoples and I want them to give those 
foreign peoples a truer understanding of 
what makes us Americans “tick.” 


FOREIGN STUDENTS-——AN ASSET TO AMERICA 


Yes; and I want more well-qualified for- 
eign students and teachers and specialists to 
visit our own land. 

In both instances, of course, there must 
be careful selection of applicants. 

But, at the same time, the program should 
be expanded, 

There are some 3,000 foreign students in 
our country today. They are and will bea 
great asset to their own nations, and they 
are a great asset to this country and to its 
enlightened foreign policy. 

I wish that there were more of these 
foreign students here. 

And I wish that more were done to help 
them feel at home, to have them meet aver- 
age Americans at the grassroots in American 
homes and offices and factories and on Amer- 
ican campuses. 

I believe in person-to-person contact. 

I don’t have the slightest doubt of the 
favorable results of Americans going abroad 
and of foreigners coming here. This is pro- 
vided, however, that a little advance thought 
goes into the arrangements, so that a true 
and accurate picture will result. 

These, then, are two of the subjects which 
I might have discussed in greater detail 
today. 

WE NEED MORE EXPERTS ON FOREIGN CULTURES 


There is a third subject. 

It is the need for more learners, more 
scholars in America interested in foreign 
places. 

It used to be thought that a relatively 
rare individual who was interested in, let 
us say, the language of Laos or the culture 
of Cambodia or the religious sects of Viet- 
nam—was an “ivy towered” professor, 4% 
“highbrow” intellectual whose studies did 
not matter one bit to this Nation. 

But now, our acquaintance with these and 
other foreign peoples has become a matter 
of life-and-death necessity for us and for 
the Western World. 


SPECIALISTS IN NON-WESTERN AREAS 
The fact of the matter is that we do not 
have enough specialists in foreign peoples 
and foreign cultures—particularly non- 
Western peoples and non-Western cullures. 
Today, the ramparts of American defense 
are spread throughout the whole world. To- 
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aay, the fate of Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 

outhern Vietnam, Indonesia, Burma, Cey- 
ion, Nepal, India, and a vast number of 
other faraway places are matters of deepest 
interest to Us. 

It is not that we have to shoulder all of 
their problems or try to bear all of their 
hurdens, because obviously we cannot, could 

ot, nor would they want us to. 

But we do want to extend a friendly hand, 
, helping hand. 

We want to give them the benefit of Amer- 

, technical know-how. We want to help 
hem banish age-old diseases. Tens of mil- 
of people in India alone reportedly 
iffer from malaria, to cite but one of in- 
imerable maladies. 

We want to the extent that it is feasible 
to help the diseased and the weak and im- 
poverished of southeast Asia, to help preg- 

nt mothers or tiny infants through the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. We want 

help uplift southeast Asia’s agriculture 
trom widespread use of mere primitive sticks 
which serape the soil, to the use of more 
effective types of implements, of seed and 
fertilizer. 

But how can we help these diverse under- 
developed peoples, how can we even talk to 
them if we know next to nothing about 
them? 

In all the United States there is but a 
handful of specialists who can talk, much 
less be fully acquainted with, let us say, the 
Thai people and the Thai culture. 

The same is true with other peoples in 
some other relatively distant areas. 

To fulfill this need, therefore, we need to 
encourage American scholarship. We need 
to increase the reservoir of specialists in for- 
eign areas. We need to get away from the 
utterly obsolete and mistaken notion of 
ivy-towered professors or highbrow intellec- 
tuals who happen to be interested in once 
remote peoples and cultures who are now 
very, very close to all of us. 

Yes, we need to accord American scholars 
the respect and esteem to which they are 
entitled, as they pursue their respective in- 
terests. 

FINE WORK OF COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


On the language problems in particular, 
for quite some time, I have been in contact 
with the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. It has given a great deal of consid- 
eration to this challenge. 

Included, I may say, in the American coun- 
cll are @ great many national organizations 
concerned with the humanities—with the 
languages and the literatures, philosophies 
and religions, history and the arts—the hu- 
manistic element in the social sciences. 

This includes the American Academy of 

Arts and Sciences, the American Historical 
Association, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Anthropological Associa~ 
tion, and others. 
I do not presume to be an expert in any 
these fields, but I do know that the coun- 
| has done a most constructive job in spot- 
ighting this problem of expanding the reser- 
volr of our foreign specialists. 


SOVIETS PREPARING DICTIONARIES IN 80 
LANGUAGES 


Not so long ago, I pointed out on the Sen- 
ate floor material which had come to my 
‘ttention from the council. 

It included the stark fact that the Soviet 
newspaper Pravda had reported that the So- 
viels were at work in preparing dictionaries 
for 80 different languages. That is, the So- 
Viets have been preparing dictionaries so 
that Russians could communicate in Pun- 
jabi, Telegu, Swahili, Zulu, and a vast variety 


f 


of other African, Asian, and other tongues. 
The reason the Russians are at work in 
these 80 languages is obvious. They know 
that they are in a war for men’s minds 
‘throughout the world. And how can they 
tlir up an African tribe, let us say, if they 


~ 
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cannot overcome the language barrier be- 
tween Russian and, let us say, Swahili? 

By way of contrast, the American Council 
of Learned Societies has been so starved for 
funds as to be able, unfortunately, to work 
on only three language dictionaries such as 
English translated into Korean and Korean 
into English. 


Now, this is a grave shortcoming which 
must be remedied. 


WE NEED MORE TRANSLATIONS OF ATOMIC 
ABSTRACTS 


Every passing day, we are learning that we 
have got to communicate more and more 
with foreign peoples and in their own 
tongues. Take the field of atomic energy 
alone. 

From all over the world scientific papers 
On nuclear power are being disseminated. 
Many of them (even from non-Russian 
sources) are, of course, being written in 
languages other than English. 

How can we possibly take full advantage 
of these foreign scientific developments and 
how may foreign scientists make full use of 
our own findings—if they cannot read Eng- 
lish or have abstracts of our papers readily 
and reliably translated into their tongues 
and vice versa? 

In August, will occur the important 
atoms-for-peace conference in Geneva 
Switzerland. At my request, a Senate docu- 
ment on atoms-for-peace is being prepared. 
But the language barrier still remains a 
tremendous one which must be hurled for 
this or any other document to be effective. 
To achieve the goals of atoms-for-peace, 
vast numbers of scientists, engineers and 
technicans will have to be trained. But 
what is being done to handle the language 
gulf? Very little indeed unfortunately. 

We must, however, be able to conquer more 
than the language barrier. There is a barrier 
of differing traditions, differing cultural out- 
looks, differing philosophies, differing 
religions. 


WE MUST UNDERSTAND INDIA BETTER 


Consider, ‘or example, our relations with 
the great subcontinent of India. Here is a 
mighty people—of proud, rich, ancient cul- 
ture—rising by its own bootstraps now from 
material conditions of serious shortcomings. 

Here is a people determined to conduct a 
full-scale assault on the age-old material 
enemies of illiteracy, disease, poverty, 
malnutrition. 


We wish them every possible success in , 


this effort. They have made outstanding 
progress in their few short years of inde- 
pendence, 

We have nothing but good will for the 
government and people of India. We have 
a deep respect for the able, tireless Premier 
of India, His Excellency, Pandit Nehru. Ad- 
mittedly, we have had our differences with 
him, and he with us. But we admire him as 
a great public servant and heir of the im- 
mortal saintly Gandhi. 

Recently, we have witnessed especially 
significant activity on the world scene on 
the part of India’s Ambassador Krishna 
Menon. Ambassador Menon is a man of 
strong convictions, who has at times held 
views likewise at wide variance with our own. 
But it is our earnest desire to work with 
him in the cause of peace and security and 
plenty. 

To do so, to work cordially and effectively 
with him or any other leader of a free na- 
tion, we must understand them, as we ask 
them to understand us. We know far too 
little and tend to be far too implusive in 
our criticism at times of various foreign 
leaders. 

You know, it is customary to speak of the 
“mysterious East.” But there is nothing 
really mysterious about the East, if we will 
take the time and make the effort to learn 
about it and then to put ourselves in its 
shoes and gain an insight into its problems. 
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MORE ASIATIC CULTURE CENTERS IN UNITED 
STATES NEEDED 


For better United States relations with 
India, for better United States relations with 
our good friends of Pakistan, and all the 
other lands of Asia and elsewhere in the 
world, we need more people-to-people inter- 
change. We need increased understanding 
of one another. 

To achieve this, we need more training and 
study centers of Asiatic culture in our land. 
We need more American universities and 
colleges establishing “chairs” in individual 
Asiatic or African or Middle Eastern regions 
and countries. 

We need more seminars and institutes on 
Asia. One such helpful conference will take 
place on July 29 on the subject of south 
Asia at the University of Pennsylvania. We 
need more of the same all over America. 

We Americans have tended to overconcen- 
trate on Europe. It is natural that this 
pattern should have developed because, after 
all, we are descended largely from European 
forbears. But we can no longer afford this 
overconcentration on western culture and 
western peoples. Without in any way de- 
tracting from our links with the West, we 
must develop new links with the East. 


GREAT PROGRESS AT BANDUNG 


We will find that many eastern leaders 
know far more about us than we about them. 

For example, President Soekarno, of the 
great Republic of Indonesia, almost amazed 
some American observers at the recent Ban- 
dung Conference by referring expertly to the 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere as a great 
landmark in colonial peoples’ fight for inde- 
pendence. 

He pointed out that the very opening day 
of the conference—marked the anniversary 
of Paul Revere’s ride back on April 18, 1775— 
which started the “first successful anti- 
colonial war in history.” Then the distin- 
guished Indonesian President proceeded to 
quote Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s hal- 
lowed poem of the event. 

The American observers who seemed sur- 
prised at this erudite reference should not 
really have been amazed. The Bandung 
Conference showed on that and other occa- 
sions that Indonesian leaders and Ceylonese 
and other leaders—particularly wonderful 
statesmen like the Philippines’ Gen. Carlos 
Romulo—have a deep reservoir of admiration 
for us and know far more about us than 
some Americans tend to give them credit for. 

Bandung was a magnificent landmark in 
free world relations, even though some 
Americans had held utterly erroneous ideas 
about it prior to its convening. Indonesia, 
the host country, is to be congratulated for 
its splendid contributions. I might cite, 
incidentally, that Indonesia has, in accord- 
ance with the U. N. embargo on shipment 
of strategic materials to Red China, faith- 
fully turned down Peking offers for rubber 
and other items. 


THE NEED FOR WELL-ROUNDED MAN 


And now, my friends, I come to the last 
phase of my fundamental theme this 
morning. ; 

The challenge to American learning is 
infinitely broader than simply increasing 
the reservoir of specialists in, let us say, 
southeast Asia cultures. 

The challenge relates right here at home. 

Never before in American history have we 
needed more truly well-rounded citizens. 

Never before have we needed more Ameri- 
cans who have a true understanding of 
modern civics, modern psychology, modern 
sociology, and modern education; and, yes, 
far more important, a true understanding of 
philosophy and of religion as well. 

COPING WITH CRIME AND OTHER EVILS 

Look at today’s headlines. Look at the 
million juvenile delinquents getting into 
trouble with the law every year. What are 
we doing about it? 
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Look at the story of 7 million American 
youngsters living in broken homes, where 
the parents are either divorced, separated, 
or where one of the parents has died. What 
are we doing about it? 

Look at the problem of slums in our major 
cities, or the $20 billion annual crime bill, 
or, say, the problem of traffic choking down- 
town areas. 

Look at these or a hundred other socio- 
logical and other problems of our times and 
you and I see the answer why we need well- 
rounded citizens—citizens who have studied 
inside and outside institutions of higher 
learning and who will really do something 
with their education. 


THE CHALLENGES OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


Then, turn to the international scene. 
Contemplate the significance of the atomic 
bomb, the hydrogen bomb to this country. 
See how these new weapons have utterly 
changed past obsolete concepts. 

And so, we need Americans who are truly 
acquainted with these swift-changing reali- 
ties. We can ill-afford Americans still liv- 
ing in a horse-and-buggy age with horse- 
and-buggy prejudices. 

Too many of our citizens think today, for 
example, that American leadership of the 
free world is a luxury, which can be dis- 
pensed with. But it is not a luxury, it isa 
necessity in this contracted world. 

When my parents emigrated to this coun- 
try, it took months to cross the ocean. To- 
day, the ocean can be crossed in less than 4 
hours. 

When my parents landed on the east coast 
and proceeded to Wisconsin, it took weeks. 
Today, you can cross from New York not just 
to Wisconsin, but to San Francisco, in 3% 
hours. 

Supersonic speed has utterly changed not 
only American defense but American living. 


DANGER OF INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILES 


We are in for still more revolutionary dis- 
coveries ahead. 

We are approaching the age of inter- 
continental missiles, guided missiles, and 
ballistic missiles. Their war potential is 
obvious and grim. These missiles, it is be- 
lieved, may travel 5,000 miles per hour. I 
repeat, 5,000 miles per hour, and may cover 
distances of 5,000 miles or more. 

That means that if someone were to press 
a button at a launching site at the Arctic 
Circle in Soviet Siberia, a missile might start 
off to hit any area of the United States 
within 30 minutes thereafter. 

See how this development can utterly 
change our defense concepts, for every na- 
tion is now literally in every other nation’s 
backyard. 

In Congress, we are preparing for an 
atomic-powered merchant ship. The De- 
partment of Defense is experimenting with 
an atomic-powered aircraft. We already 
have an atomic-powered underseas craft. 


Atomic energy in ground transportation, 
atomic energy for home heating, radio-iso- 
topes to cope with man’s old-age diseases 
and with the diseases of livestock and 
plants—these are not just possibilities, these 
are breathtaking realities today. 


THE NEED FOR ASPIRING MINDS 


And, so, we need minds that are capable 
of grasping these developments and their 
deeper significance. 


We need growing minds, aspiring minds, 
open minds, dedicated minds. We need 
more educated Americans. We need more 
scientists in this country. We need more 
engineers. 


But what use will all our physical scien- 
tists be, all our engineers, all our techni- 
cians be if they develop mighty new instru- 
ments and if we don’t know how construc- 


tively to use these instruments for the bet- 
ment of man? 
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So, we need more able social scientists, 
more people with a true understanding of 
the humanities, more people with a vital 
understanding of ethics and philosophy and 
religion. 

We need more people who have received 
the real values of education, meaning more 
than the accumulation of facts by rote 
memory. 

We need education in its truest sense— 
education of character, of soul, of mind. 

We need people who, like yourselves, are 
eager to contemplate new ideas and trace 
them down to their lair. 

We need people who are capable of real 
thinking, constructive thinking, fearless 
thinking, and not synthetic thinking, mean- 
ing thinking on the basis or irrational preju- 
dices, obsolete stereotypes, selfish biases and 
outworn dogmas. 

We need a truly educated man. We need 
a well-rounded man for the dynamic inter- 
related problems of our times. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the fundamental theme 
which I should like to leave with you to- 
day. 

It has been a great privilege to address 
this outstanding audience in this fine in- 
stitution of learning. I hope that I shall 
have a similar opportunity in the not too 
distant future. 


[From the New York Times of July 4, 1955] 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


In 1872 the Government of China sent a 
group of 30 teen-age boys to the United 
States for training. That, it is believed, was 
the first organized visit of foreign students 
to our shores. Since then, with the excep- 
tion of periods of war, the number of foreign 
students and scholars coming to this country 
has increased with each year. 

In its annual census of the foreign student 
population, which was recently made public, 
the Institute of International Education re- 
ports that during 1954-55 the United States 
played host to a record number of foreign 
students, 34,232. This figure exceeded by 400 
the high mark set the previous year. And 
counting the number of foreign faculty 
members who came here to accept temporary 
posts, and foreign doctors who trained as 
internes or residents at United States hos- 
pitals, the total foreign exchangees nearly 
reached the 40,000 mark. 

The value of these exchange programs is 
obvious. There is a pressing need to com- 
municate with the peoples of other nations, 
to try to understand them and to learn about 
the cultures they have developed over the 
centuries. As Dr. Kenneth Holland, presi- 
dent of the institute, recently observed: 
“Exchange of persons is one means of com- 
munication. It is, in relation to the world’s 
population, a small movement. Yet it is of 
vital importance, because it is face-to-face 
communication which enables us to gain 
direct, firsthand knowledge of each other.” 


Address Delivered by Dr. Ruth Miller 
Steese at Keystone Girls’ Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is nothing better for 
our country than to teach the young 
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people the glories of our Nation. At the 
opening of the Keystone Girls’ Camp 
at Shippensburg State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa., Dr. Ruth Miller 
Steese made an exceptionally fine ad- 
dress on the features of our Government 
and why our country has become so 
great. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Steese’s address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the glorious setting of an educational 
institution over three-quarters of a century 
old, the citizens of this new commonwealth 
Keystone Camp, today, join to inaugurate 
new officers and to invest them with the in- 
signia and duties of their office. The new 
governor in taking the oath of office, pledged 
to be true to her oath and to seek to achieve 
greater success and progress than has been 
the record of any of her predecessors. It has 
been said that “In America we never move 
horizontally, but always vertically. We don't 
follow blindly in our fathers’ way; we go our 
own way, always upward.” “Weare the de- 
mocracy of a people with a vision.” And 
so as these new officers assume office, they 
too face their new assignments with the 
goal of—upward and onward. 

As we consider Keystone Camp and its po- 
sition of value in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, we are cognizant of the fact 
that there are terms in use which have a 
meaning inherent to Pennsylvania alone. 
What is the tradition connected with the 
use of the words—Commonwealth—Key- 
stone? 

Pennsylvania has had three constitutions, 
namely, the constitution of 1790, the consti- 
tution of 1838 and the constitution of 1873, 
the last mentioned being the constitution 
in effect today. 

Did you know that each of our Pennsyl- 
vania constitutions began with the same 
words, which are these, “We, the people of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’’? 

Pennsylvania is one of four States, the 
others being Kentucky, Massachusetts, and 
Virginia, which share the designation—Com- 
monwealth. The term is of English deriva- 
tion and implies a special devotion by the 
government to the commonweal or wel- 
fare of its citizens. 

As to the term, Keystone or Keystone 
State, there is an interesting tradition ap- 
parently based on fact as to the application 
of the term Keystone State to Pennsylvania, 
alone, of all the States in the United States. 

On the 12th of February 1868, a marble 
tablet was erected in Morton Hall, corner 
41st and Haverford Streets, West Philadel- 
phia, bearing the following inscription, to 
wit: 

“John Morton, Member of the Stamp Act 
Congress from this Colony; Judge of the 
Supreme Court; Delegate to the First Con- 
gress in 1774; Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly; reelected to the Congress of 1776, 
where, in giving the casting vote of his dele- 
gation, he crowned Pennsylvania the key- 
stone of the arch of liberty and secured to the 
American people the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, himself a signer. Born, A. D. 1724; 
died, A. D. 1777.” 

John Morton's vote was the decisive one in 
the adoption or rejection of the Declaration 
of Independence. His friends sought to have 
him vote against the adoption of it, which 
would have placed Pennsylvania in the posi- 
tion of deciding for all the 13 colonies against 
the adoption of this historic document and 
the ultimate freedom of the colonies. Mor- 
ton believed in the Declaration and he never 
changed his belief. Below the marble tablet 
in Morton Hall, there appear the words 
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which formed his death-bed statement and 
show his lasting belief in the righteousness 
of his vote for the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Remembering the 
friends who had counseled him to vote 
against the Declaration and its avowed pur- 
pose, Morton made this final statement, 
“Tell them that they will live to see the hour 
when they will acknowledge it to have been 
the most glorious service that I ever ren- 
dered my country.” 

Such was the faith, such the willing de- 
vi tion and service of one of Pennsylvania’s 
Founding Fathers. 

It brings to our minds the incident of the 
vast crowd assembled in Philadelphia where 
they were awaiting the news of the decision 
as to the new pattern of Government. A 
spokesman asked Benjamin Franklin “What 
have you given us, Mr. Franklin?” The wise 
old statesman and patriot measured his 
words carefully as he replied: “A Republic— 
if you can keep it.” 

Those words of Franklin, and the words 
and deeds of similar patriots have reverber- 
ated down through the years and continue to 


ring out a challenge to the men and wom- 
en of today. Can we keep this Republic 
with all its glorious traditions of freedom, 
with its mighty challenge to achievement? 

Today as you, the citizens of Keystone, 
the officers of Keystone, assume new duties 
and responsibilities, as you seek to put into 
practical use all the lessons on citizenship 
which you have learned, I should like to ask 
you to consider, carefully and sincerely, the 


words of a new creed, a creed which is 
thought-provoking, a creed written in terms 
of modern thinking but which is in keeping 
with the pioneering spirit of our Founding 
Fathers. 

“I do not choose to be a common man, 
It is my right to be uncommon—if I can. 
I seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and 
dulled by having the state look after me. 
I want to take the calculated risk; to dream 
and to build, to fail and to succeed. I re- 
fuse to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer 
the challenges of life to the guaranteed 
existence; the thrill of fulfillment to the stale 
calm of Utopia. I will not trade freedom for 
beneficence, nor my dignity for a handout. 
I will never cower before any master, nor 
bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud, and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefit of my 
creations, and to face the world boldly and 
say, ‘This I have done’.’”’ 

I know of no better creed to offer you as 


you face the future. If you can live this 
creed and at the end face your creator and 
your fellow citizens and proudly say—‘This 
I have done”—you shall have earned the ac- 
colade—“Well done.” 

In 1916, the late Woodrow Wilson sent 
forth a challenge in these words, “America is 


inything if it consists of each of us. It 
Is something only if it consists of all of us; 
and it can consist of all of us only as our 
Spirits are banded together in a common 
enterprise. That common enterprise is the 
enterprise of liberty and justice and right.” 
You, the citizens of Keystone, share the 
flory of youth, today, but you will be the 
maturity, the womanhood, of tomorrow. 
( national character will never be any 
‘igher or any finer than the composite of 
the individual and personal character- 
of all the citizens who constitute our 
United States of America. 
very time a young woman goes wrong, a 
woman dies. Every time a young 
oman is reclaimed or rehabilitated, a good 
nan is born, 
Each young woman who 1s a citizen of 
tone was sent here because she was a 
od woman and a good citizen in her home 
‘ommunity. To that good citizenship has 
been added the opportunities which one 
Week of concentrated and accelerated train- 
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ing can give. You go forth from here bet- 
ter qualified and better trained, to be even 
better citizens and finer leaders. You go 
forth to prove that the glory of youth can be 
the power of youth, the power and the glory 
of youth marching forward to a more glori- 
ous womanhood, a more powerful adult- 
hood, a finer maturity. 

President Eisenhauer in speaking at the 
Centennial Commencement of Pennsylvania 
State University closed with an admonition 
to the graduates of the class of 1955. You 
are the graduates of Keystone Camp for 
1955—you as new citizens face the same 
problems, the same world. May I ask you to 
consider the president’s admonition as a per- 
sonal message to you; 

“The peoples of this earth share today a 
great aspiration. They all have a common 
dream of lasting peace with freedom and 
justice. But the realization of the dream 
calls for many types of cooperation based 
upon sympathetic and thorough mutual 
understanding. In turn, such understand- 
ing is dependent on education that produces 
disciplined thinking. 

“Throughout the world mutual suspicions 
flourish in ignorance and misunderstanding. 
They can be dispelled only with knowledge 
and wisdom. 

“If we are to have partners for peace, then 
we must first be partners in sympathetic 
recognition that all mankind possesses in 
common like aspirations and hungers, like 
ideals and appetities, like purposes and frail- 
ties, a like dentand for economic advance- 
ment. The divisions between us are arti- 
ficial and transient. Our common humanity 
is God made and enduring. 

“I know that you who today complete 
your education at this great university in 
its centennial year recognize that truth. As 
you apply it to the problems you meet—as 
productive leaders, as American citizens, as 
members of the free world community— 
you will grow in personal stature and in 
your contribution to human peace. human 
independence, human advancement.” 

The President stressed human peace, hu- 
man independence, human advancement, 
our heritage in the American tradition. In 
the Pennsylvania tradition you were taught 
to stress and live the State motto of Virtue, 
Liberty, and Independence. These are the 
only ways to live to be a true Pennsylva- 
nian and a positive American. 

Dr. McCracken, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke recently to the delegates from the 
National Association of Student Councils. 

“World supremacy, whether we like it or 
not, has now been forced upon us. What 
are we going to do about it? Are we going 
to learn the hard way, through trial and 
error, stumbling and recovering and paying 
through the nose for the losses we create 
for ourselves? 

“Right here is where proficiency in writ- 
ing and speaking comes in. We can’t all 
be Presidents, or Senators, or Governors, or 
even mayors, but we can and will mingle 
with our fellow men, exchange ideas with 
them and debate topics of current interest.” 

McCracken assailed the old axiom that pol- 
itics was the domain of the venerable. He 
said young people—high school students— 
should pay attention to the affairs of local 
government. He said “if all States, coun- 
ties, and cities in the United States are 
honestly and intelligently governed, we 
would not have to worry about the national 
scene.” 

And I would remind you of the statement 
of another fighting American. 

Thecdore Roosevelt asserted: “There is 
one quality which we must bring to the so- 
lution of every problem—that is an intense 
and fervid Americanism. We shall never be 
successful over the dangers that confront us; 
we shall never achieve true greatness, nor 
reach the lofty ideals which the founders 
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and preservers of our mighty Federal Re- 
public have set before us, unless we are 
Americans in heart and soul, in spirit and 
purpose, keenly alive to the responsibility 
implied in the very name of American, and 
proud beyond measure of the glorious priv- 
ilege of bearing it.” 

Yes, the American way excels all others. 
It is your duty, it is our duty to maintain 
it, with confidence in ourselves, faith in 
its high principles, and trust in Divine 
guidance. 

My final challenge to you is embodied in 
the words of our President, who said: “The 
common responsibility of all Americans is 
to become effective, helpful participants in 
a way of life that blends and harmonizes 
the fiercely competitive demands of the in- 
dividual and society.” 

And now may I salute the new governor 
and all the officers and citizens of Keystone 
Camp. As each of you goes forth tomorrow, 
may the many communities of Pennsylvania 
be the richer for your attendance at Key- 
stone Camp and may the later history of 
Pennsylvania record the accumulated lead- 
ership which derived from your attendance 
at Keystone Camp in the year of our Lord, 
1955. 

May success—American version—attend 
each of you, as you go forth—always remem- 
bering the challenge that “nothing unjust 
can be eternal—nothing just can be impos- 
sible.” 





The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial by Mr. Ed Meeman, from the Mem- 
phis Press Scimitar, which emphasizes 
the need for the United States to partici- 
pate in the NATO Conference in Paris, 
this month. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuart Is DONE aT Parts MAY BE More IMPOR- 
TANT THAN THAT AT GENEVA 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

President Eisenhower said at the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations at San 
Francisco: 

“Those who wrote it (the U. N. Charter) 
* * * recognized that the first responsibility 
of every nation is to provide for its own de- 
fense; and, in the pursuance of this respon- 
sibility, it has the clear right to associate 
itself with other like-minded peoples for the 
promotion of their common security”. 

Such an association of like-minded peoples 
for their common defense is the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

It is more than a military alliance. Arti- 
cle II of the Atlantic Treaty pledges the 
signatories to develop “peaceful and friendly 
relations by strengthening their free institu- 
tions, by bringing about better understand- 
ing of the principles upon which these insti- 
tutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being.” 

NORWAY STARTED IT 

The Parliament of Norway thought some- 
thing ought to be done to make article II 
effective, and proposed that representatives 
of the law-making bodies of all the NATO 
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countries meet in Paris in July. Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Iceland 
decided to send delegations to the NATO 
meeting. Now our own House of Represent- 
atives has voted to do so. 

What is done at Paris in July can be more 
important that what is done at the Big 
Four meeting in Geneva. For what can be 
accomplished at Geneva is measured by the 
present strength of the free world, and the 
free world is not now strong enough. But 
at Paris freemen from the parliaments of 

reedom can make the free world stronger. 

Peace can be assured only by the strength 
of the free world, and only in union is there 
strength. 

The trouble with the free world is that it 
has sat open-mouthed asking, “What will 
the Communists do next?” fearing that they 
will do something else terrible, and hoping, 
despite repeated disappointments, that they 
will change and do something sincerely good, 


LET FREE START DOING 


Let the free world stop being a spectator 
and start doing. If the free world does all 
it can to unite its strength, attention will 
focus on the free world, instead of on Mos- 
cow and Peiping. Neutrals will ask, “May 
we join?” And even Moscow and Peiping 
will say: “May we cooperate?” 

The place for the free world to start mak- 
ing itself strong is at Paris in July. 

The first 10 years of the United Nations 
were disappointing because the free nations 
within it were not closely enough united to 
put overwhelming strength on the side of 
freedom and peace. We can make the next 
10 years tell a different story. And the place 
to begin is Paris in July. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter in 
support of the Bricker amendment, from 
Mr. J. F. Schlafly, Jr., of Alton, Ill., and 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue BrickKeR AMENDMENT—IN SUPPORT OF THE 
AMENDMENT 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

On May 23 you published an article by 
Prof. Edward S. Corwin entitled “Case 
Against Bricker Amendment.,’”’ Yet Corwin’s 
first and main point proves the need for the 
Bricker amendment. Corwin argues that, 
because of what Congress said in the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789 and the Supreme Court 
said in Geofroy v. Riggs in 1890, treaties 
should “‘be conformable to the Constitution.” 

There would be no need for the Bricker 
amendment if the Supreme Court had fol- 
lowed its 1890 precedent and if President 
Roosevelt had followed President Thomas 
Jefferson’s interpretation of our Constitu- 
tion (Parliamentary Practice, 1801): “For 
surely the President and the Senate cannot 
do by treaty what the whole Government is 
interdicted from doing in any way.” 

It was not until the Supreme Court re- 
versed itself and held that treaties (Missouri 
v. Holland (1920)) and executive agreements 
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(U. S. v. Pink (1942)) are the supreme law of 
the land, that a majority of the Senate voted 
to pass the 23d amendment putting treaties 
back under the Constitution where Thomas 
Jefferson and the Supreme Court for 100 
years thought they were supposed to be. 

In saying that treaties are limited by the 
Constitution, Professor Corwin is dissenting 
from Chief Justice Hughes’ statement in 
1929: “I should not care to voice any opinion 
as to an implied limitation on the treaty- 
making power. The Supreme Court has ex- 
pressed a doubt whether there could be any 
such.” 

In the Pink case, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that an exchange of letters between 
President Roosevelt and a Communist named 
Litvinov superseded New York law safeguard- 
ing the assets of insurance companies. Be- 
cause of this decision, Roosevelt and his ad- 
visors were supremely confident that any 
secret agreements he made at Tehran and 
Yalta became the supreme law of our land 
without ever being submitted to the Senate 
for approval. 

Just as it became necessary to pass the 22d 
amendment to prevent power-hungry presi- 
dents from seeking a third term, so it has 
become necessary to pass the Bricker amend- 
ment to prevent future Yaltas, and to re- 
store the Constitution to what Jefferson said 
it meant. 

Corwin’s point that Congress can protect 
us from treaties which affect internal law 
overlooks the fact that executive agreements 
are never submitted to Congress. Just this 
year, the Supreme Court assumed in the 
case of U. S. v. Capps that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the power to impose a $150,000 
fine on a produce merchant in Virginia be- 
cause he sold Canadian potatoes for food in- 
stead of for seed, and thereby violated not 
Virginia law, not Federal law, but an execu- 
tive agreement created by an exchange of 
letters between a State Department assist- 
ant and a Canadian official. 

American law should be made by our 
elected legislators over whom we have con- 
trol of the ballot, and not by an exchange of 
letters between the State Department and 
foreign countries. 

J. F. SCHLAFLY, Jr. 

ALTON, Iuu., May 31, 1955. 


The Illness of the Majority Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edito- 
rial from a great liberal American news- 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for 
July 5, 1955, entitled ““LyNDON JOHN- 
son’s Illness.” ‘This editorial highlights 
the effective leadership of our majority 
leader, and emphasizes the fact that, 
under the skillful direction of Senator 
JOHNSON, President Eisenhower has re- 
ceived far more support in enlightened 
matters of foreign policy than he ever 
enjoyed when the Senate was under the 
control of the President’s own party. 

I am glad that the editors of the Post- 
Dispatch, in praising Senator JOHNSON’S 
resourceful leadership, have seen fit to 
refer to my own article about our ma- 
jority leader in the New Republic for 
July 4, 1955. 


July 7 


There being no objection, the edito. 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

LYNDON JOHNSON’Ss ILLNEss 


The serious heart illness of Senator Lyy. 
DON JOHNSON is just about as regrettabje 
from the standpoint of the Eisenhower aq. 
ministration and the Republican side as jt 
is from that of the Democratic majority 
of which the 46-year-old Texan is Senate 
leader. 

When the 84th Congress met 6 months 
ago, Senator JOHNSON, thanks to the politi. 
cal revolution in Oregon, moved up from the 
minority post to majority leader. From the 
outset he and his fellow Texan, Speaker 
RAYBURN in the House, have demonstrateq 
the inaccuracy of the President’s 1954 cam. 
paign prediction that Democratic Congress 
would produce a cold war with the White 
House. 

On international issues the Democrats, 
under Senator JOHNSON’s leadership, have 
given the President far better support than 
he ever got from his own party when the Mc- 
Carthys, Jenners, Brickers, Bridgeses and 
other old guardsmen were able to throw their 
weight around as committee chairmen. In 
the early months of the present session the 
Democrats were the President’s strong back- 
ers when Minority Leader KNOWLAND was 
going off on his own repeatedly. 

This also is at least partially true in the 
domestic field. Under the Johnson leader- 
ship the Democrats have advanced and en- 
larged some White House domestic propos- 
als that were allowed to languish during Re- 
publican rule of Congress. Postal pay, Gov- 
ernment pay, housing, minimum wage— 
these are only four of the domestic bills that 
might be cited. 

Senator JOHNSON has looked out for Texas 
and Texas interests and at times these come 
into conflict with national interest as on 
offshore oil and natural gas price regula- 
tion. But it is not fair to blame him for 
every shortcoming among the Democrats as 
some progressives in politics find it easy to 
do. Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, sets this 
record clear in his timely article, Making a 
Scapegoat of LYNDON JOHNSON, in the cur- 
rent New Republic. 

Senate Democrats have been harder hit 
by illness in this session than the Republi- 
cans. Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
missed much of the forepart of the session 
and Senator Georce, of Georgia, Foreign Re- 
lations chairman, has been away from Capi- 
tol Hill for more than a month. Fortu- 
nately, neither side has sustained a loss such 
as that of the late Senator Taft, of Ohio, who 
died just 2 years ago this month, after hav- 
ing occupied the leadership post for a simi- 
lar grueling 6 months. 


The Social Security System—Activities of 
Representative Kean, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are few people, if any, in the 
Congress with a broader understanding 
of our social-security system—its needs, 
its shortcomings, and its background— 
than Representative Rospert W. KEAN. 
We of New Jersey are proud of his dis- 
tinguished service in this field and I 
commend to my colleagues an article 
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from the Eagle magazine, published by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, which 
describes just a few of the activities of 
the Representative from the 12th Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. SOCIAL SECURITY 

(By Michael Strauss) 
Congressman ROBERT WINTHROP KEAN, of 
New Jersey, is an authority about lots of 
subject Among them are history, sports, 
all tariff questions. But the one that 
' ily makes his face light up is social secur- 


f 
oP t 


re 
ein wn, a Republican, is now serving his 
term in the lower House in Washing- 
ton. He acknowledges he became vitally 
interested in the subject shortly after join- 

» the Newark, N. J., Aerie of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. Since then, he probably 
worked harder on social security than 


ninth 


has 


any other legislator. 
It was a long, uphill battle. Kean finally 
realized some of his dreams when the pres- 


ent bill was passed. It provided coverage for 
90 percent of our citizens, plus larger pay- 


ments. 


“One of the principal groups not covered 


at the present time,” Kean explains, “are 
self-employed doctors, lawyers, and dentists. 
But, I have always been and still am, for 


coverage for all. I feel no system can be 
entirely successful unless everyone is cov- 
ered.” 

Social security always has been a pet of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. When the 
Democrats in Washington, under F. D. R., 


were nursing the idea, the Eagles, it has been 
said, already were thinking in terms 10 years 
al ead 

The same could be said of Kean. Even 
before becoming a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 1946, the 


New Jersey Congressman constantly was 
coming up with ideas and proposals. It is 
small wonder then, that today, there are 
some in Washington who fondly refer to him 
as “Mr. Social Security.” 

KEAN was one of the first to bring to light 
the inequities of social security as the law 
existed in the late 1940's. He pointed out 
that rising costs-of-living made the pay- 
ments inadequate. 

His was a long struggle. In 1951, KEean’s 
incessant efforts finally bore some real fruit. 
Benefits were increased immeasurably and 
the scope of coverage broadened. The self- 
employed finally were covered. But still left 
out in the cold were farmers and certain 
professionals. 

When Eisenhower was a candidate for the 
presidency, KEAN was called to meet him in 


Denver to discuss social security. This meet- 
ing pioneered a movement that last year in- 
cluded everyone—with the few exceptions 
mentioned—in the program. 

Just how great have been strides may be 
judged from just one example. Today’s law 
provides that if a man with average earnings 
Of $4,200 dies leaving a widow with two chil- 
dren, the widow is entitled to $200 a month 
until the children reach the age of 18. 

In addition to his work for liberalization 
of social security, Kean also is noted for his 


tax-reduction programs. In recent sessions 
of Congress, he also had important roles in 
the Internal Revenue Service investigation 
and in the furtherance of the administra- 
tion’s foreign-trade program. 

KEAN comes from a prominent banking 
family. He is a tall, distinguished figure 
with graying hair and mustache. He has a 
background that might lead some to believe 
might not be aware of the problems of 


he 
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the underprivileged. But it is a known fact 
that the underprivileged never had a better 
friend. 

KEAN’s great success as a legislator comes 
as no surprise. It seems to be a birthright. 
Keans have been active in government since 
shortly after the first Kean came to these 
shores in the early 18th century. The origi- 
nal settler made his home in Beaufort, S. C. 

His son, John Kean, was a member of the 
Continental Congress representing the Pal- 
metto State. Eventually, John moved north 
and married a niece of William Livingston, 
New Jersey’s first governor in the United 
States. 

Congressman KEAn’s uncle John and his 
father Hamilton were United States senators 
from the Garden State. His uncle served in 
the Senate from 1898 until 1910—his father 
from 1928 to 1934. The present Congressman 
has been in office since 1939. He represents 
New Jersey’s 12th District. 

KEAan, the father of 3 sons and 3 daughters, 
is a Harvard graduate. He played some foot- 
ball as a collegian with such Crimson grid- 
iron greats as Charley Brickley and Eddie 
Mahon. He was a member of the Cantab 
squad that helped open the Yale Bowl. 

During World War I, Congressman KEAN 
served as a first lieutenant with the Second 
Division. He was the recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and Silver Star for 
bravery. 

Although already an extremely busy man 
because of his great interest in legislative 
work, Congressman KEAN continues to look 
ahead. His plans for the future as a legis- 
lator include the following: 

1. Social security for all. 

2. Benefits based on 10 years of earnings. 

3. Extra benefits for people who work past 
the age of 65. 

4. The lowering of trade barriers. 

Sound like a huge program? Congressman 
KEAN, it must be mentioned, looks toward it 
all optimistically. 





Farm Bureau Teaches Citizenship at the 
Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“Farm Bureau Teaches Citizenship at 
the Grassroots” as it appeared in the 
Enid Morning. News, Tuesday, June 27, 
1955: 

Farm BurREAU TEACHES CITIZENSHIP AT THE 
GRASSROOTS 
(By Dr. George S. Benson) 

Many signs point toward a continuous 
danger from encroaching ‘“‘back door” social- 
ism in America, but the bright, encouraging 
signs, I think, offset the gloomy ones. As 
this column is written I have just returned 
to my Office from Purdue University after 
having participated in the annual American 
Farm Bureau Institute. What I know about 
the Farm Bureau’s nationwide work among 
the farming population, together with what 
I saw and heard at the Institute, gives me 
a comforting feeling about the future of our 
great Nation. 

At Purdue, I addressed 300 Farm Bureau 
national, State and regional officials. They 
were representing more than 1.6 million 
Farm Bureau families in 48 States, or nearly 
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10 million Americans. And the keynote of 
their week-long Institute was American cit- 
izenship education—with particular discus- 
sion on how the Farm Bureau can activate 
the people at the grassroots to fulfill their 
subject was “Basic Concepts of Government.” 


DESIRE FOR UNDERSTANDING 


The impressive thing at the Institute was 
the earnest desire of the Farm Bureau's 
national leadership to get across to its field 
workers and member families the very clear- 
est understanding of our American political 
and economic system, as well as an aware- 
ness of the dangers confronting it. My col- 
league at Harding College, Dr. Clifton L. 
Ganus, Jr., dean of Harding’s pioneering 
School of American Studies, dramatized the 
elements in our unique system by actually 
building for the 300 conferees a 10-foot-high 
pyramid representing the political and eco- 
nomic structure of “The American Way of 
Life.” Other speakers on the citizenship 
subject were Charles B. Shuman, President. 
American Farm Bureau Federation; D. B. 
Varner, Vice President, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Harry J. Reed, Dean, School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University. 

Another impressive thing was the well- 
organized program for carrying American 
citizenship education to the grass roots 
through the farm bureau’s more than 3,000 
county organizations. There is an excellent 
kit of materials which has been in the process 
of development and refinement for a num- 
ber of years. Training in the use of this kit 
was one of the chief purposes of the insti- 
tute. 

THE MOTIVES 


The educational project has two frankly 
stated motives: (1) To improve the welfare 
of America’s farm families; and (2) to 
strengthen and protect the basic elements 
of our American system. The farm bu- 
reau leadership feels that No. 1 depends on 
the success of No. 2. And for this reason, 
the bureau’s grass roots educational project 
is of great worth to all of us in America. 

Here is what the farm bureau is preaching 
and teaching in every phase of its citizenship 
education project: ‘“‘We believe in the Amer- 
ican competitive enterprise system; that 
man’s search for progress should be en- 
couraged by maintenance of opportunity, not 
hindered by illusions of security; that a per- 
son should be rewarded in accordance with 
his productive contribution to society; that 
every man is entitled to own property, earn 
money honestly, save, invest, and spend as he 
chooses; 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

“(And to continue) that property rights 
cannot be taken away without infringing on 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution; that 
the Constitution is the basic law of the land, 
and that its interpretation should be in ac- 
cordance with the intent of its authors; 
that government should operate impartially 
in the interest of all; that government’s 
regulatory functions should be based on law; 
that government should provide only a mini- 
mum of controls and aids; that government 
should stimulate, not discourage individual 
inititative * * °” 

The bureau’s fundamental agriculture 
economic concepts are stated thus: “Grow 
for profit what the market wants. Get big- 
ger markets—at home and abroad. Cut 
costs—on and off the farm. Permit the 
earning of honest dollars. Any program 
which has the result of expanding agricul- 
tural output in the absence of a comparable 
increase in effective market demand * * * 
is contrary to the interest of farmers.” 

Since I was born and raised on a farm, 
operate a farm today, and have been close 
to the agricultural scene all my life, I am 
confident that our farm population is inher- 
ently self-reliant; and that, when given all 
the facts, it will be a potent force against 
encroaching socialism. 
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Mrs. Gallo Draws a Bead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an article entitled ‘““Mrs. Gallo 
Draws a Bead,” which appeared in the 
May 3, 1955, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor dealing with the assess- 
ment of taxes against real estate as com- 
pared with other sources of tax income. 
The article reads as follows: 


Mrs. GALLO Draws A BEAD—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


(By Harlan Trott) 


SaN FRANCIScO.—Work on the new south 
Sacramento Freeway almost struck a snag 
when Mrs. Floyd Gallo struck a Mollie Pit- 
cher pose. 

The State was exercising its power of emi- 
nent domain in offering her $30,000, but 
Mrs. Gallo feit her adobe house and 414 acres 
of marginal ranch land on the city outskirts 
was worth much more. 

Brandishing a shotgun, Mrs. Gallo vowed 
that before the State removed a shovelful 
of dirt the dispute would have to go te court. 
Later, Mrs. Gallo said that the gun wasn’t 
loaded. Perhaps she was only dramatizing 
her protest somewhat in the American fash- 
ion made famous by a bunch of colonial tax- 
payers who dressed up like Indians and 
dumped some British tea into Boston Harbor. 

Another angle to Mrs. Gallo’s belligerent 
stand seems to have been overlooked in the 
excitement, namely that the property the 
State proposed to take for $30,000 was valued 
on the tax rolls at $3,790. The assessed valu- 
ation on the land alone was $200. 

Last week when San Francisco’s Mayor 
Elmer Robinson proposed that the city start 
taxing payrolls and also double the city 
sales tax to balance next year’s budget, there 
was nobody around with Mrs. Gallo’s 12- 
gage flair for the dramatic to protest. 

This pyramiding of almost countless taxes 
on consumers is becoming rather general. 
More than 100 Pennsylvania cities now levy 
special taxes on wage earners. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke for 
most Americans when he said “taxes are 
what we pay for civilized society.” But that 
doesn’t mean they like to pay the other fel- 
low’s share, particularly when it is taken 
out of their wages or grocery basket. 

Addressing an international conference of 
mayors in Vienna last year, San Francisco’s 
Mayor Robinson asked: “Is local government 
being destroyed or controlled by higher 
echelons of government which have steadily 
over the years usurped just about every 
source of revenue?” 

But is San Francisco in common with other 
American cities neglecting a legitimate rev- 
enue source right at home, and one that was 
long traditional after the Republic was 
founded, namely the ad valorem property 
tax. 

Have assessed valuations followed the rise 
in market values of real estate, or is there 
a big untapped source of revenue still avail- 
able in that traditional tax base? 

When that question came under the micro- 
scope at a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers last year, a speaker 
said: “Indications are that assessments have 
failed to keep pace with the rise of national 
wealth and that nonuniformity in assessment 
has increased as property values have risen.” 

John A. Zangerle, for many years auditor 
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of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio, ap- 
plies this yardstick: “Whether property is 
being taxed to death is best proven by its 
value.” 

Here in San Francisco assessed land values 
have gone up only from $304 million to $369 
million since 1905, while assessed value of 
improvements has risen from $98 million to 
$634 million over the same period. 

This means that 50 years ago the taxes 
paid by land holders as such were over three 
times the amount paid by building owners 
as such, whereas today the amount collected 
from landholders is about half that paid by 
building owners. 

“In the golden days of Caesar Augustus, 
they labored with income, inheritance, sales, 
general property, import and export taxes,” 
Mr. Zangerle once told his brother assessors 
in praising the justice of the traditional 
American ad valorem land tax. “It is our 
great pride that the last 25 years have seen 
more improvement in assessment technique 
openly applied than is historically observable 
during the previous 2,000 years. It is the 
difference between democracy and autocracy 
in the most sacred, fundamental, and neces- 
sary function of government. We have a 
duty—to guard, protect, and foster the sim- 
plest, least avoided, or evaded, most sanc- 
tified tax of antiquity.” 

Mr. Zangerie was speaking in the mid- 
1930’s when the enormous tax shift away 
from traditionally local sources to the Fed- 
eral Government, from unearned income to 
earned income, was only just beginning. 


Some people think taxes are taxes, and 
that the consumer always pays in the end 
anyhow. Mr. Zangerle says this isn’t so and 
that, on the contrary, the traditionally Amer- 
ican ad valorem land tax is the only tax that 
can’t be passed along to the consumer. 

Clearly the assessed value of land in most 
big cities has not kept pace with market or 
true value. Recently, when the Shriners 
Hospital put out a feeler to acquire three 
vacant parcels in San Francisco, the owner 
indicated he would not be interested in an 
offer as low as $50,000, although the lots are 
valued for tax purposes at only $2,700. 

Anyone who thinks such examples are 
uncommon should keep out of range of Mrs. 
Gallo’s gun. 





Automotive Avalanche 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Connersville, Ind., News-Exam- 
iner: 

AUTOMOTIVE AVALANCHE 

In the world of the highway, when you 
start bypassing the bypassers you’re in trou- 
ble. And that, apparently, is about to 
happen. 

The Wall Street Journal, in a roundup look 
at the Nation's traffic tangles, found that 
situation just one of many oddities as cities 
across the land strive desperately to cope 
with their problems. 

The avalanche of vehicles is snowing them 
under. In half a year there will be 60 mil- 
lion cars and trucks on the road, virtually 
double the number of a decade ago. 

By 1965 say the experts, the total will pass 
80 million vehicles. Beyond that, we'll be- 
gin to talk in terms of 100 million. 
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The highways we have, even most of the 
ones we’re planning, won't be able to take 
the load. They’re already saturated with 
traffic in many, many instances. 

Two-lane roads have a safe, comfortable 


load limit of around 5,000 cars a day. But 
many- bear far greater burdens, sometimes 6 
times that many. 

Even fabulous new expressways are smoth. 
ered in traffic. The Hollywood freeway in 
Los Angeles was built to accommodate 109. 
000, but already it is handling 168,000 daily. 
New Jersey Turnpike authorities will tel 
you that superhighway carries traffic now 
that the engineers thought it wouldn't see 
for three decades. 

At rush hours or on crowded weekends, the 
slightest mishap sometimes can tie up traffic 
for miles. Los Angeles is seriously searching 
for helicopters big enough to hoist wrecked 
cars off its freeways to uncork accident bot- 
tlenecks. 

It would be foolish to say that the country 
is not at last awake to the magnitude of 
the traffic prolem. President Eisenhower's 
proposal for a $101 billion highway program, 
by far the costliest yet suggested, shows rec- 
ognition of the difficulties ahead. 

But all the evidence at hand indicates that 
neither the Federal Government nor the 
States and cities are planning with sufficient 
vision and scope to surmount the problem 
in the foreseeable future. 

The truth is painful: We are swamped by 
the swelling flood of traffic. And the tide 
of cars is rising so swiftly and so high that 
we are likely to stay swamped unless we get 
some plans that fit the size of the problem. 

The answer clearly belongs in the realm of 
staggering billions. Anything less won't buy 
us much space on the highways. And space 
means lives. 





Position of Jewish War Veterans on the 
Reserve Bill and on Federal Aid to 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter received by my 
office which I think will be of interest 
to the Members. I am including a press 
release from the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America: 

JUNE 30, 1955. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I take the liberty of 
calling to your attention the stated position 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, first, in connection with 
legislative riders, in general, and second, as 
to certain proposals suggested as riders to 
specific bills before the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, by resolution passed at 
national conventions, has decried the use of 
riders as inappropriate and very often harm- 
ful means of enacting legislation. 

Our organization believes that such riders, 
which at best are negative in effect, do not 
accomplish in an affirmative manner what 
the legislation aims to do. 

This is evidenced by the recent impasse 
on the Reserve bill as well as by the fact 
that legislation to aid in the construction 
of schools has not yet been reported in 
either House because of the threat of 4 
rider. 
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Our organization insists that action which 
holds up legislation of such importance as 
the Reserve bill and the school-construction 
pill is harmful to American security and wel- 
fare. 

In public utterances during recent weeks, 
we have posed the following questions: 

Must veterans who have already given 
vears of service in the Armed Forces face 
the possibility of another call to service in 
the event of an emergency while those who 
have never served remain at home simply 
because they have not had the necessary 
training? Is our Nation to go into the four 
nower meeting at Geneva without the kind 
of a reserve armed force which would enable 
our representatives to speak from a position 

strength? 

We believe the lack of adequate legisla- 

, to aid school construction is a national 
disgrace. With the Nation’s schools already 
nittedly taxed far beyond their resources 
this moment, the Nation’s population of 
1001 age, most of them children of vet- 
face the prospect of progressively 
rsened school facilities unless such aid 
ovided. 

[ take pleasure in enclosing a copy of a 

release recently issued by our organi- 
n on this very issue. 

It is our hope that you will bring the 
oing to the attention of the appropriate 
mittees, as well as including it in the 
JGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH F. Barr, 
National Commander. 





JWV NaTIONAL COMMANDER SHARPLY CRIT- 
1cIZES USE oF RIDERS AS “INSTRUMENT OF 
DeatH"’ To PENDING LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
WELFARE AND SECURITY OF COUNTRY—CALLS 

TION To INCLUDE RipeRS To RESERVE BILL 

ND ScHOoL CONSTRUCTION BILL Now 

POTTLENECKED IN CONGRESS A “CARELESS IN- 
DIFFERENCE TO THE NEEDS OF AMERICA” 


eph F. Barr, national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans, sharply criticized the 
e of riders as an “instrument of death’’ to 
ding legislation “which deeply affect the 
lfare and security of our country.” 

He referred specifically to the Reserve 

and the school construction bill now 
bottlenecked in congressional committees 

ely because of the insertion of extraneous 
riaers. 

“Only a careless indifference to the needs 
of America could motivate such action,” 
Commander Barr said. 

He pointed out that the Nation's veterans, 
those largely affected by the two bills, “‘de- 
erve a better fate than to be let down again 
on two issues of such paramount importance 
to themselves and their families.” 

“Must the veteran once again be asked to 
shoulder the responsibility of service in the 
event of emergency while others who have 
never served remain at home?’? Commander 
Barr asked. “Are we to go before the four 
power meeting in Geneva .talking big, but 
without the kind of Reserve Force to give 
the national security the stability it needs?” 

He termed the lack of passage of the school 
construction bill “a national disgrace.’’ 
“With the Nation's schools taxed well be- 
ond their resources at this moment, the 
country’s enormous school age population, 
most of them the children of veterans, will 
Have to look forward to the prospect of pro- 
fressively worsened school facilities. Why 
must we gamble with the welfare of our Na- 
tion’s future citizens?” 

He urged all veterans, of all races and 
creeds, to rally behind these two bills with 
all the power at their command and to urge 
“ll Congressmen to secure passage of these 
bills “as its very next order of business,” 
leaving it to the constituted authorities to 
comply with the law of the land. 

J The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
“tates of America is the oldest active war vet- 
trans Organization in the United States, 


‘ 
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The Permanent Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include an address de- 
livered by Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce 
at historic Faneuil Hall, July 4, in con- 
nection with the Boston Fourth of July 
celebration. 

The address follows: 


Today, in this historic Faneuil Hall, re- 
vered by all American patriots but espe- 
cially beloved by Bostonians, we come to- 
gether to commemorate the 179th signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

You may guess with what emotion, with 
what a mingled sense of pride and hum- 
bleness I speak to you today, in this place, 
known throughout America as the cradle of 
liberty. 

I remember that well over two centuries 
ago, Peter Faneuil, a Huguenot refugee from 
the political and religious intolerance of an 
old world king fied to Boston, that he pros- 
pered and was happy here, and that in 
gratitude he gave this hall to his townsfolk 
for a marketplace. Before the last brick 
had been laid, Peter Faneuil died. His eulogy 
was delivered at the first annual town meet- 
ing by the master of the Boston Latin School, 
John Lovell. In concluding Lovell said, 
“What now remains, but my ardent wishes 
* * * that this hall may be ever sacred to 
the interests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, 
of honor, of liberty. * * * May liberty al- 
ways spread its joyful wings over this place. 
Liberty that opens men’s hearts to benefi- 
cence and gives the relish of those who enjoy 
the effects of it.” 

And so it has been. Since that far off 
day, the walls of Faneuil Hall have echoed 
to the eloquent voices and the heroic foot- 
steps of the greatest patriots in our history— 
Washington and Lafayette, Daniel Webster, 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips—who 
made his greatest antislavery speech here— 
are but a few. 

I, a daughter of New England, and a child 
of Connecticut, presume to share this hour 
here with you only because I know that 
it behooves your speaker to say nothing 
original, nothing startling, nothing new. Yet 
I feel that a moment of beauty, ever old 
and ever new, is achieved whenever we 
make a reaffirmation of our dedication to 
John Lovell’s ideals—truth, justice, loyalty, 
honor, liberty. Indeed, this reaffirmation is 
the prime duty of the glorious fourth. 

Today historians are accustomed to say 
that what began in 1776 was not properly 
a revolution but rather a colonial rebellion. 
The word revolution (they say) connotes 
the idea of destroying an old order and 
establishing a new order, after the fashion 
of what happened in the France of 1789 
and in the Russia of 1917. 

Certainly, this is not what happened in 
the America of 1776. The proof of this 
assertion lies in the latter section of the 
Declaration of Independence. Few people 
listen carefully to the reading of this sec- 
tion—a lengthy legal indictment of George 
III as a tyrant. But this indictment makes 
it quite clear that the American colonial 
rebellion was staged in the name not of 
a new order—but of an old order. It was 
staged in the name of that tradition of 
freedom and order whose repository was the 
British constitution. It was the intention 
of the rebelling colonists to reestablish this 
old order and this venerable tradition by 
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giving to their sustaining inner principles— 
which our Founding Fathers passionately 
believed to be external principles of jus- 
tice under law and God—a newly vital po- 
litical expression. Renovation, not innova- 
tion, was their purpose. To preserve and 
extend the political values of the past and 
the spiritual truths of Christianity, not to 
create new political values, or new spiritual 
truths, was their clearly seen and clearly 
stated objective. 

Our Founding Fathers took up arms to 
vindicate for themselves the traditional 
rights of Englishmen, guaranteed by long- 
standing laws. 

These rights were in substance the rights 
of the Christian citizen who, because he is 
a Christian, knows his own personal dignity, 
and also knows the duty of society to a 
higher law, a law not made by earthly powers, 
but written by the Creator in the very nature 
of man. 

The essential appeal made by the spokes- 
men of the American Revolution—most of 
them men trained in the common law of 
England—was to this tradition of a higher 
law, the law that they called natural. 

In this inviolable law they found the 
strong roots of all the personal freedoms 
that they cherished and claimed. In this 
natural law they also found the sanction 
for the order of social life that they sought 
to establish on the American Continent. 
They fought for liberty indeed—for libera- 
tion from the yoke of a rule grown harsh 
and tyrannical, and therefore ungodly. The 
Declaration of Independence makes this 
clear. But this higtoric document makes it 
equally clear that the freedom for which 
our forebears fought was not the illusory 
autonomy of the 18th century continental 
rationalist who fancied himself to be free 
from all law because he had begun to fancy 
that man—every individual man—was a law 
unto himself. 

The freedom of American society—so our 
Founding Fathers thought—was to be an 
ordered freedom, a freedom under God and 
under the law. The rights of the American 
citizen—so they likewise thought—were 
those rights which we call unalienable pre- 
cisely because man is not endowed with 
them by other men, but by Him who is the 
Author both of the individual man and of 
human society. 

This was the doctrine of the American 
Revolution. It was a conservative doctrine. 
But what it sought to conserve was an idea 
that is forever revolutionary. The idea that 
man can govern himself, under law. The 
Founding Fathers themselves were quite 
aware of the revolutionary character of this 
idea. Liberty and self-government, George 
Washington said, are “finally staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the” American 
people.” That “grand scheme and design in 
providence,” John Adams called it. Lincoln, 
who in his own day called our form of gov- 
ernment the last best hope of mankind, 
called the Revolution the germ which has 
vegetated and still is to grow and expand 
into the universal liberty of mankind. Said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The office of America 
is to liberate.”’ Of the startling and benef- 
icent results in human affairs that the doc- 
trine of the Revolution could effect, every 
American President has been convinced. 
Every year of our history has committed us 
to the office, as Emerson called it, of libera- 
tion achieved by the spreading of our revo- 
lutionary doctrine. 

If this be true, then we must not shrink 
when we are told that our future task, our 
great historic task, is to continue the Ameri- 
can Revolution, both by perfecting here in 
America and also by helping other peoples 
to establish the universal principles of lib- 
erty in their own homelands. For our con- 
cept is universal—and applies to all mankind. 

In this task, all mankind is our potential 
ally. The desire for liberty is the eternal 
ferment in the affairs of men. The need 
for order is the eternal inner form that keeps 
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this ferment from wasting itself in political 
turbulences that lead to bloody civil and 
international strife. 

Throughout the world today the human 
desire for freedom from ancient tyrannies, 
exploitations, injustices, and inequalities, is 
agitating peoples everywhere—especially co- 
lonial peoples. To help lead these peoples 
into the path toward true freedom, wherever 
our leadership can be made effective by ex- 
ample, by aid, by wise diplomacy, is today 
the supreme challenge to our statecraft. 

The newly tyrannical colonialism that fol- 
lows in the wake of tyrannical Soviet im- 
perialism now threatens to engulf all of Asia 
as it has already engulfed great portions of 
Europe. It threatens to imprison behind the 
Iron Curtain more millions of people whose 
first hopes of liberty were stirred long ago by 
the world-encircling echoes of the voices that 
once reverberated in the rafters of Faneuil 
Hall. For they have seen, over the decades, 
these principles attract here men from many 
lands in search of freedom. They have seen 
these principles create here the happiest, 
strongest, richest, most productive Nation 
that civilization has ever known. 

Today, however, the principles have grown 
blurred in the minds of many—even unhap- 
pily of many Americans. The beneficent 
effects, the material effects, prosperity, pro- 
ductivity, economic progress, are now pas- 
sionately coveted by those who have too long 
been denied them by old tyrannies. Com- 
munism has falsely promised the world’s 
malcontents and dispossessed to achieve the 
new effects rapidly, without the old prin- 
ciples. The falseness of the Communist 
promise is now widely evident, but the power 
which communism gained by false promises 
is still a brutal fact in our world. 

So today, in 1955, with the United States 
at the very apex of its power, the great drama 
of the American Revolution versus the Rus- 
sian revolution, the drama of freedom and 
order under God versus slavery and final 
chaos under the Kremlin, is inexorably mov- 
ing to a climax. 

Yes, ours is a rich and prosperous and 
happy land. Nevertheless, one dark and ter- 
rible thought tortures every mind and con- 
stricts every heart. Can the United States 
continue the revolution it began? Can we 
strongly and respectfully press our universal 
concept of liberty under law upon the world? 
Can we even safeguard our Revolutionary 
heritage within our own boundaries? Can 
we do all this—short of war? 

We know what that war would be like. 
Atomic weapons would make vast cities, such 
as this fair city of Boston, radioactive ceme- 
teries. If, for want of vigilance, prepared- 
ness or adequate military intelligence re- 
ports, we failed to apprise ourselves in ad- 
vance of attack, an atomic Pearl Harbor 
launched by Russia could in a few short 
hours disrupt our organized national life. 
Twenty minutes after such an attack, 
America would never again in our lifetime 
be as strong as it had been 20 minutes before. 
Unbearable and unbelievable though the very 
thought may be, we must face the possibility 
that such an onslaught might bring to an 
end our privileged prosperity, and leave us 
living, or at best surviving amidst the ruins— 
the ruins not only of our cities, but of the 
dreams for a free world that we have cher- 
ished for two centuries. 

Still more unbearable for the Christian 
conscience to contemplate is the idea that 
we ourselves should ever launch such a war. 
No, we will not, must not accept the idea 
that war is inevitable, or that only war can 
resolve this gigantic struggle between the 
freedom of men living under God in faith, 
and the order of men existing under tyrants 
in fear. 

What then? The temptation is great to 
avoid war by withdrawal from the struggle, 
by retirement into isolation, by appeasing. 
But we have resisted, and will resist that 
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temptation. We know that America was not 
made by cowards. We know that freedom is 
more precious than security. We know we 
will cease to be Americans if we cease trying 
to fulfill our historic destiny which is to lead 
the world toward those ideals of liberty, so 
often propounded here in Faneuil Hall. And 
this being so, we know we have no choice but 
to make those efforts, with all their conse- 
quent sacrifices which alone have a chance 
to win victory with peace. 

Our first duty is the duty imposed on us 
by George Washington: Eternal vigilance in 
the conduct of our military affairs. This 
means the willingness of every able-bodied 
man to serve his country when called, and 
of every citizen to pay for~what is needed 
to keep us strong on land, on water, and in 
the skies. Our second duty is to support, in 
unity, a bold and yet cautious foreign policy, 
activated by a@ generous and yet prudent 
diplomacy. And this means our willingness 
to be helpful and patient with our allies. 
Looking back, as we are today, for guidance 
from the great figures of our past, we can 
get it from Samuel Adams whose statue 
stands in the square before this hall. Said 
Samuel Adams, when the question of the 
conquest of little nations by great ones was 
raised in his day, “Let Congress study what 
measures may be taken in common with the 
European nations, that national differences 
may be settled and determined without the 
necessity of war, in which the world has too 
long been deluged to the disgrace of human 
reason and government.” 

If our peace diplomacy is to succeed, such 
measures—cold-war measures as we have 
come to call them—of mutual aid and assist- 
ance to our allies and to those seeking to 
maintain their independence from Russia, 
must be vigorously and generously pursued. 

Here, speaking as a diplomat, a member of 
America’s Foreign Service, I shall permit 
myself two reflections. 

First, I believe that no foreign policy can 
ever be stronger than the foreign service 
charged with putting it into effect. If the 
American people want a good foreign serv- 
ice, made up of the highest type of dedicated 
men and women, they must cease being 
ungenerous and unduly critical toward their 
Foreign Service. They must begin to treat it 
with at least the affection and respect and 
generosity they show to other branches of 
their Government. 

Second, speaking specifically as your Am- 
bassador to Italy, in asking for patience 
and generosity with our allies, I make a 
special plea for the young Italian republic. 
Born only a decade ago, today it is still meet- 
ing enormous difficulties. There are the 
problems created by its own lack of natural 
resources, by its understandable want of 
experience with parliamentary democracy 
and a consequent factionalism, above all by 
the existence of millions of Itaiians who vote 
for the Communists. We must remember 
that these misguided millions are the very 
examples of those whose right desires for a 
better and fuller life, have been wrongly 
channeled by the false prophets of the new 
Soviet order. These Italians want the wrong 
thing—for their own worldly as well as 
spiritual salvation when they want com- 
munism. But may God bless them, and help 
to guide them still, they want it for the 
right reason—they want to be free of the old 
economic tyrannies that denied them equal- 
ity of opportunity with others in their 
society. 

America, which has been built and 
strengthened by immigrants from many 
lands, knows what fine citizens most Italians 
make when they come to our land, and to 
our free cities like Boston. Many more will 
be coming to our shores in the next year. 
Let me say in passing that, all news stories 
to the contrary, I think I can assure you that 
as regards Italy, at least, the President’s 
Refugee Relief Act will fulfill its provisions. 
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By December 1956 we shall have issued to 
Italians every one of the visas permitted to 
us under the law. 

The shining fact is that postwar Italy is 
emerging as a vibrant and dynamic nation. 
In spite of all of its internal difficulties, it 
moves steadily forward to a sound recovery, 
And it continues firm in the framework of 
the great Western Alliance. Above all, it 
has stayed true to its Christian heritage. 
If we ourselves do not fail Italy, Italy will 
not fail us, or the West. 

I shall conclude with one inspiring 
thought. This time of supreme strain is an 
opportunity for new greatness. We have a 
rare heritage. We have unlimited spiritual 
resources on which to draw. Today, on our 
national birthday, we make newly vital con- 
tact with the treasures in our American 
tradition. Strengthened by a fresh sense of 
the inner meaning of our Revolutionary past, 
we face the future with confidence. Our 
spirit and our resolution today are not other 
than those expressed by George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, and echoed anew 
by President Eisenhower when he said at 
Evanston, “Now is a time when great things 
must again be dared in faith. Let us dare 
again to dedicate our generation to the fair- 
est dream mankind has ever known—the 
dream that moved us to found a nation 
under God in freedom.” 

This dream is still fair. But today it Is 
broader. We do not cherish it for ourselves 
alone. We wish it realized in the wider world 
of a just and peaceful international com- 
munity. Unto the task of this new realiza- 
tion let us pledge, as did our forebears, “Our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


Submit the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the June 1955 issue of the 
Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SusMIT BricKer AMENDMENT 


Governments derive “their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” it says in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

New circumstances in the world have 
placed that principle in danger for Ameri- 
cans. To keep it safe, an amendment to the 
Constitution has been placed before Con- 
gress. President Eisenhower declares himself 
against the amendment. The Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, the American Bar Association, 
the American Legion, and many other groups 
are for it. Whether or not the present Con- 
gress agrees to submit it to the people, the 
proposal will come up again and again. 

Generally known as the Bricker amend- 
ment because Senator Bricker introduced it, 
the purpose of the measure can be stated 
simply. It provides that a treaty or execu- 
tive agreement shall not change the Consti- 
tution. 

Everyone knows that a treaty becomes valid 
when signed by the President and approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. The Constitu- 
tion also says that a treaty “shail be the 
supreme law of the land * * * anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
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This provision was meant to give the Na- 
tional Government full control of foreign 
affairs, a8 is proper. Treaties were expected 
to involve such matters as navigation, fish- 
rights, commerce, and national bounda- 


There was then no United Nations and 


ries. 
no such abundance of treaties and agree- 
ments among nations as modern times have 
prought into being. 

No stronger statement has been made in 
favor of the Bricker amendment than one by 
John Foster Dulles in April 1952 when he 


said: 
“The treatymaking power is an extraordi- 


nary power liable to abuse. Treaties are 
‘e supreme than ordinary law, for con- 
ional laws are invalid if they do not con- 
form to the Constitution, whereas treaty laws 
; verride the Constitution. Treaties can 
take powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President. They can take powers 
away from the States and give them to the 
Federal Government or to some international 
body. They can cut across the rights given 
to the people by the Constitutional Bill of 
right ” 
a e becoming Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles has changed his position. The Presi- 
dent recently restated his opposition, giving 
as his reason that the Bricker amendment 
would bring the 48 States into foreign-policy 
agreements. Actually the amendment would 
do no such thing; Mr. Eisenhower has ac- 
cepted a misinterpretation of its meaning. 
The point to remember is that the Bricker 
amendment in no way limits the traditional 
method by which the President makes trea- 
ties with the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate. It simply makes certain that no 
treaty or executive agreement shall be valid, 
if it conflicts with the Constitution. Nor 
could it have any internal effect, except 
“through legislation which would be valid 
1e absence of treaty.”* 
In other words, the purpose is to keep legis- 
. within the power of the people and to 
any future Executive, even with 
nate consent, from agreeing to any inter- 
national measure which may infringe on 
ican constitutional rights. 
We think the people ought to have the 


more 
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right to vote upon such an amendment in 


their respective States, and that Congress 
should authorize its submission to the 
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Arbitrary Rules Adopted by NLRB 
Limiting Its Jurisdiction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter 
Gated June 27, 1955, from Mr. Claude 
Ballard, international vice president of 
the International Woodworkers of 
America, 

i nave previously drawn the attention 
Or my colleagues to the difficulties suf- 
fered by certain small businesses in con- 
nection with the refusal of the National 
Labor Relations Board to assume juris- 
renee in their cases. It would appear 
‘at consideration should be given to Mr. 
Ballard’s suggestion for a congressional 
vestigation in this matter. 


The letter follows: 
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INTERNATIONAL Woopworkers 
OF AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. JAMEs ROosEvELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I have de- 
layed answering your letter, relating to the 
activity or lack of activity on the part of the 
NLRB, because of my absence from the office 
on business of our union. We are sincerely 
sorry that we have delayed our comments on 
this important problem where the NLRB is 
refusing to accept jurisdiction of many cases 
in our industry because of the arbitrary 
rules it has adopted limiting its jurisdiction. 

This industry is not comparable to those 
of steel, auto, rubber, and electrical manu- 
facturers, where giant corporations have 
practically eliminated small competitors. 
The lumbering industry is one where, as yet, 
the major part of production is carried on 
through comparatively small units employ- 
ing 100 men or less. This type of produc- 
tion is normally sold through sales arrange- 
ments with other companies or through 
brokerage concerns. 

This situation makes the present policy 
of the NLRB completely inoperative in the 
lumber industry as such. It is, as expressed, 
the intent of the Federal Government to 
protect the rights of all persons who work in 
industry involved in interstate commerce 
and also their right to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employers. Inasmuch 
as there is not effective State legislation, in 
the States where our union operates, that 
guarantees these rights or provides the 
mechanics necessary to enforce such rights, 
we protest the action of the Board in their 
administrative maneuvers to bypass the in- 
tent of Congress that these workers be 
guaranteed these rights under Federal law. 

We have read, with some misgiving, letters 
written to Senators and Congressmen by Mr. 
Guy Farmer, Chairman of the NLRB, in an- 
swer to our protest against the policy of the 
Board and its jurisdictional rules. 

Our memorandum was sent to various 
Congressmen and Senators so they might 
be apprised of the unfair position being 
taken by the Board—a policy that affects not 
only lumber workers but all workers in any 
industry where there still remains real free 
enterprise and free competition in the form 
of small manufacturing. 

Mr. Farmer fails to recognize that the 
workers who are employed in smaller enter- 
prises have the same rights under the law to 
collective bargaining as workers in a giant 
corporation as long as both are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. Farmer says the Board has a self-de- 
limiting policy on jurisdictional authority 
and these policies are formulated, according 
to his analysis, by two considerations, namely, 
a limited budget and the impact that strikes 
would have on the national economy. 

The first excuse, for not assuming juris- 
diction because of lack of appropriations, 
certainly would be important if the facts 
were not so well known. It is true that the 
present funds allotted to the Board are in- 
sufficient for it to function properly. But 
neither the administration which selected 
Mr. Farmer or Mr. Farmer himself, for that 
matter, urged that adequate funds be sup- 
plied to allow the Board to carry out the 
intent of the act. As we recall the passage of 
both the Wagner Act and the present act, 
it became the public policy of the United 
States Government to make it possible for 
all workers, employed in operations involved 
in interstate commerce, to have a right to 
organize and bargain collectively. The Gov- 
ernment also recognized that the machinery 
should be set up to implement this right 
when a certain percentage of the employees 
desired representation. There is no record, 
to out knowledge, that Congress intended to 
choose between the large and the small. 
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The second reason given by the Chairman 
must necessarily have been partially covered 
by the first but it is well to briefly discuss 
his reasoning because our thinking doesn’t 
run in the same channel. We feel that the 
lumber industry, its products and their free 
flow into the stream of commerce have a 
very substantial impact on the national 
economy. It is the backbone of the present 
construction boom, one of the principal props 
under our national economy along with auto 
and steel. 

We believe that neither the industry nor 
the workers within the industry should be 
treated as orphans by the arbitrary rulings 
of the NLRB. We feel that those who 
labor in a sawmill or a logging camp are en- 
titled to the protection intended by Congress 
when the act was written. It certainly did 
not intend that the Board would use their 
administrative prerogatives to deny these 
lawful rights to any individual or groups for 
any reason—including lack of funds as sug- 
gested by Mr. Farmer. 

We have one further comment to make on 
the position of the Board Chairman with 
regard to the fact that we did not submit a 
brief in the Mast Lumber Co. case No. 
20-CA-944. If we had had the slightest 
doubt of the facts being clear, we would have 
supported the General Counsel, by brief, in 
this instance. .It was obvious that the said 
company was engaged in substantial inter- 
state commerce—just how much is not a 
matter we can readily determine since only 
the Federal Government is in a position to 
ascertain such facts. In the Mast case, the 
Board’s lack of actual investigation and their 
reliance on “assumption” caused the case to 
be misrepresented, to the detriment of the 
workers involved. 

The Board and not the union has the 
power of investigation in these cases. If 
they fail to meet that responsibility, they 
are neither carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress nor protecting the just rights of the 
affected employees seeking protection under 
the law. 

We are more convinced than ever that a 
Congressional investigation into the whole 
NLRB setup is long overdue. With a new 
Chairman to be forthcoming in the immedi- 
ate future, it would appear that now is the 
time to call for such investigation. It could 
be conducted during the recess of Congress 
and it would be kept plenty busy. We are 
not the only union with something to un- 
cover in this matter. 

We appreciate the prodding you must have 
given the Board to,have “smoked out” Mr. 
Farmer so effectively. His letters would ap- 
pear to substantiate and at the same time 
defy investigation. Thank you for your co- 
operation in behalf of all workers in small 
interstate enterprises and ourselves. 


Very sincerely yours, 


CLAUDE BALLARD, 
International Vice President. 





Farley on Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial from the Journal 
and Courier of Lafayette, Ind., setting 
out enlightening comments regarding 
the commencement day address made by 
the Honorable James A. Farley at St. 
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Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., on 
June 5, 1955: 
FARLEY ON FREEDOMS 


Hon. James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General and onetime chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, had much to 
say about freedom in his commencement ad- 
dress at St. Joseph College, Rensselaer. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of his ad- 
dress was Freedom and Faith. He spoke of 
the many dangers besetting freedom, but 
spoke the assurance that “We need not de- 
spair of keeping freedom so long as it is 
rooted in faith.” 

Of peculiar interest locally may be his 
reference to academic freedom, a subject of 
wide and contrasting interpretations. Now, 
Mr. Farley does not necessarily have the final 
answers, but he has proved himself a success- 
ful and practical man of the world, whose 
opinions command respect and attention. 
His comments in this respect are at least 
interesting and challenging. 

Some, he declared, would set academic 
freedom apart, as though it were some spe- 
cial kind of freedom peculiar to teaching. 
He went on: “The obligation of the teacher 
is to point the way to truth, more especially 
to bring the student to arrive at the truth by 
his own thinking.” 

Speaking negatively, he held “It is not the 
function of the teacher to convert by sup- 
pressing any part of the truth or ridiculing 
any thinking he cannot refute.” 

Academic freedom; Mr. Farley went on, “is 
a sacred inheritance from the wisdom of the 
past, tempered by the revelation of religion. 
In true academic freedom, teachers should be 
dedicated, under God, to teaching truthfully 
and to employing their reason to the full 
extent of their ability.” 

As to loyalty oaths, Mr. Farley declared he 
could never see anything degrading about 
taking one. “In my years of public life I 
never felt myself a second-class citizen, as 
some academicians contend, because I raised 
my right hand to pledge allegiance to the 
Government and people I served. I remem- 
ber feeling deep pride in such occasions and 
enjoying peace of mind similar to that which 
comes in prayer.” 

“Big Jim,” in keeping with his nature, was 
speaking frankly and with complete candor. 
In the same vein he declared “there is no 
denying that the flame of liberty is more 
difficult to keep alive today than it was in the 
days of the Founding Fathers.” But he also 
expressed the confidence that “liberty is not 
something that can be distorted by the shrill 
cries of vocal groups.” 





Gallant Mermaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, a gallant and strong-hearted 
young girl from my district set out in 
the early morning hours to achieve 
something that had never been done be- 
fore. Thirteen hours and 3 minutes 
later her goal was accomplished. In 
the intervening hours, she had swum 
across Lake Erie from Angola in’ the 
United States to Crystal Beach in Can- 
ada, a total swimming distance of 17 
miles. 

Beautiful and buoyant Greta Patter- 
son, who accomplished this feat, is the 
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daughter of Dr. and\Mrs. Guy W. Pat- 
terson, of 41 Ellicott Avenue, Batavia, 
N: Y. She is a graduate of Batavia 
High School, and at 18, she is clearly on 
the threshold of a great career as a 
long-distance swimmer. 

Her triumph has won the admiration 
of tens of thousands, who applaud her 
pluck, courage, self-confidence, and 
high-hearted determination. 

Greta’s feat was made possible, in part, 
by the intelligent counsel of her man- 
ager, Frank Kline, and her trainer, Law- 
rence Slocum, both of whom are guards 
at Attica State prison. And a large 
measure of credit, according to Greta 
herself, goes to Joe Glaser, boat colum- 
nist of the Buffalo Courier-Express, who 
charted her course and piloted the lead 
boat which Greta followed across the in- 
ternational boundary from the United 
States to Canada. 

Already Greta has her eyes on other 
feats of a similar nature, her next objec- 
tive being to swim Lake Ontario from 
Toronto to Youngstown, N. Y. 

Her well wishers will, I am certain, be 
legion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp, edito- 
rials from the Daily News of Batavia and 
the Buffalo Courier-Express applauding 
Greta’s triumph and wishing her success 
for the future. 

[From the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News of 
; July 5, 1955] 
GRETA AT 18 SHOWS THE WAY 

In Greta Patterson, her generation cer- 
tainly had a true representative Monday. 

The 18-year-old Batavia High School grad- 
uate showed her colors in a grueling 15-mile 
Lake Erie swim from Angola to Crystal 
Beach, the first person ever to negotiate that 
circuit. 

The odds necessarily had to be figured as 
against her as she waded into the water 
with her eyes and her heart on the distant 
shore. 

Any one of numerous factors could have 
mitigated against her. But that is all be- 
side the point now. The young lady accom- 
plished the feat with finesse and distinction. 

As she methodically stroked her way min- 
ute after minute, hour after hour, there 
must have been times when her endurance 
and spirit were taxed. 

But she made it—a remarkable feat, to 
say the least, a tribute to the pluck, courage, 
ability, confidence, perseverance, and gallant 
heart of a charming young lady. 

The word is that Miss Patterson has her 
sights trained on an even more rigorous and 
challenging swim. There is every reason to 
believe that she will handle this assignment 
with the same finésse and distinction. 





[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of 
July 6, 1955} 


Success In LAKE ERIE Swim Crowns 13-Hovur 
EFFORT 

Long-distance swimming is a particularly 
arduous undertaking. It calls in the highest 
measure for skill, endurance, and determi- 
nation, attributes obviously possessed by 18- 
year-old Greta Patterson, of Batavia, who on 
Monday became the first person to swim 
Lake Erie, from Angola to Crystal Beach. 

Skill was evident in the easy but effective 
crawl stroke with which she negotiated the 
choppy lake water. Endurance enabled her 
to carry on where two male competitors 
failed. And determination drove her to con- 
quer stomach cramps and reach her goal 
even when she thought she might not be able 
to make it. 


July 7 


Thousands cheered the completion of the 
radiantly attractive girl’s feat. Thousanq 
more followed her progress by radio with 
hopes for her success. The Courier-Expreg: 
offers her its heartiest congratulations on 
an outstanding performance and best Wishes 
in any similar endeavors on which she = 
set her sights. 


ay 





George C. Clarke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I wish to include a very inter. 
esting article that appeared in the Chel- 
sea Record, newspaper of Chelsea, Mass 
concerning a man for whom all of us 
have great respect and admiration. 

During his lifetime, you will note from 
the background of this community lead- 
er, he has been a high-type organizer, 
and his accomplishments are well known 
throughout Massachusetts. 

His activities in Chelsea and Revere 
Mass., have impressed us vividly, ang | 
also wish to extend my sincere congratu- 
lations and best wishes to George C. 
Clarke for his honorable and upright 
service to the Chelsea Chamber of Com- 
merce and Kiwanis, with the hope that 
he will be spared to us for countless 
years to continue this enviable reputa- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

GEORGE CLARKE HONORED AT KIWANIS MEETING 

George C. Clarke, manager of the Chelsea 
Chamber of Commerce for nearly 10 yea! 
and present secretary of the Kiwanis Clut 
Chelsea, was honored at the weekly meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club for the completion of 33 
years of perfect attendance. Joseph L. Carr 
of Revere, with a record of 24 years of perfect 
attendance, made the presentation of the 
33-year pin to the guest of honor. Carr is 
now retired, after serving over 40 years ¢ 
postal carrier and superintendent of mails 
in Revere. He is a past president of the 
Revere Kiwanis Club, which will observe it 
25th anniversary in 1956. 

Mr. Clarke joined Kiwanis June 16, 1922, 
and is one of the eight living charter mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Maine, 
and its first secretary. In May 1923, he ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the Paw- 
tucket Chamber of Commerce and 
ferred his Kiwanis membership to that city 
known as the birthplace of the cotton textile 
industry in America. He served the Paw- 
tucket club as secretary for most of his 13 
years in that city, the club’s president in 
1931, with 3 successive years immediate past 


f 


president, and a member of the board of (l- 





trans- 


rectors. While in Pawtucket, he was 4p- 
pointed in 1933 district secretary for New 
England by the last past Gov. Burton K 
Harris. Then followed in 1934 two important 


major positions in Kiwanis, namely interne- 
tional chairman of the business standards 
committee in the year when business codes 
of fair competition were being formulated 
under NRA, and lieutenant governor over Ue 
14 clubs of the newly formed third division, 
which included New England’s second and 
third largest cities, namely Providence and 
Worcester. 

Three years later, in 1936, he became !0- 
dustrial commissioner of the city of Marl- 
boro, and conducted a recovery program 10! 
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its shoe industry. The Marlboro Club was 
given international recognition for the part 
which the club played in rehabilitating the 
city’s industries in less than 3 years from a 
condition of considerable distress to one of 
general prosperity and peaceful labor rela- 
tions in all of its many shoeshops. Clarke’s 
membership there, by transfer, started on 
February 15, 1936. He also served the club 
as secretary for 1 year. 

In 1945 after a career as campaign man- 
ager, organizer, and municipal consultant in 
various parts of New England, and as public 
eneaker and writer, with a perfect record of 
Kiwanis attendance and 10 new clubs formed 
under his chairmanship of the district com- 
mittee on extension, Mr. Clarke took over the 
managership of the reorganized Revere 
Chamber of Commerce and club secretary 
of the Beach City Kiwanis Club, joining 
thereon January 3, 1945. 

He came to Chelsea late in 1945 and man- 

aged, for 5 years, to attend weekly meetings 
of both the Kiwanis Clubs of Revere and 
Chelsea, serving the former as secretary for 
a total of 6 years. While in Pawtucket at 
the lowest point in the great depression, he 
served as secretary pro tempore of the nearby 
Providence Kiwanis Club for over a year un- 
til a successor from the club’s own member- 
ship could be found. His combined weekly 
attendance at Revere and Chelsea added 
960 meetings to his attendance record and 
he was known as the only 200 percent mem- 
ber in Kiwanis—2 meetings weekly for 5 
years. 
' He joined the Chelsea club on January a 
1951, and for 1 year held no Office in Kiwanis. 
The following year, 1952, he was chosen sec- 
etary. 
, Mr. Carr stated in his remarks about his 
friend, which were both serious and humor- 
ous, that the guest of honor had attended 
1,716 weekly meetings for his perfect 33- 
year attendance; 260 additional meetings in 
Chelsea for 5 years; and all sorts of conven- 
tions, interclub meetings, and extra visits to 
Kiwanis clubs as guest speaker, for a total 
of nearly 3,500 meetings, probably a record 
unexcelled in Kiwanis. There are only two 
ther New England Kiwanians in the “Legion 
of Honor of Kiwanis International” with a 
vetter record of perfect weekly attendance, 
one for 34 years and one for 35 years. Mr. 
Clarke is the chairman of the legion of 
honor for the New England district to which 
only certified members can belong when they 
have completed 25, 30, or 35 years attend- 
ance. He is both a 25-year and a 30-year 
member of the honor group. 


— > 





Yational Handicapped Worker of Year— 
Bill To Establish Federal Agency To 
Assist Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


_ Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill which would establish 
a Federal agency to assist the physically 
handicapped. The bill provides, through 
the agency, for extension of medical 
Services, vocational guidance and coun- 
Seling, educational training, and employ- 
ment opportunities to citizens handi- 
Capped by physical or mental disability. 
I would like to point out to my colleague: 
the importance of this bill to our Nation 
in terms of untapped potential man- 
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power by relating an experience which I 
had on yesterday. 

Miss Evelyn Herala, National Handi- 
capped Goodwill Worker of the Year, a 
resident of my Congressional District in 
Detroit, Mich., visited my office on yes- 
terday. She was here in Washington, 
D. C., on an expense-paid trip, as winner 
of the Goodwill Industries’ coveted title 
for which 107 candidates in the United 
States were named. Miss Herala came to 
Washington on July 2 and will leave 
today. She has represented the Good- 
will Industries in a wreath-laying cere- 
mony on July 4 at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. She has visited the 
President and Senator Par McNamara, 
of Michigan. 

Miss Herala was born without hands 
and feet, yet today she is an employee in 
the promotion department of the Detroit 
Goodwill Industries, where she has 
worked since 1943. She walks and writes 
as freely as any worker in carrying out 
her office duties—which entail writing 
more than 1,000 words a day in letters, 
handling telephone calls, and managing 
employee recreational activities. She 
has artificial feet, but she has learned to 
use the stubs of her arms with amazing 
dexterity for writing, dialing the tele- 
phone, and caring for all personal needs, 
including housework, without the help of 
any other person. In addition, Miss 
Herala plays the piano and trombone. 

This young lady was born of Finnish 
parents in Minnesota. At the age of 
eight, following her mother’s death, she 
went to live first with relatives and then 
with a Mrs. Jennie Johnson, who took a 
very special interest in the child’s devel- 
opment. At the age of nine, she went to 
school for the first time. She now holds 
a degree from Hamline University in St. 
Paul. Her major was in the field of so- 
ciology. 

Miss Herala shares an apartment with 
a sister, Miss Hilda Herala, who came to 
Washington with her. Of the sisters, 
Goodwill Industries officials state, “they 
are both so unselfish, always trying to 
help someone else, they have little time 
to think of their own hardships.” 

I am certain that if my distinguished 
colleagues could witness the fashion in 
which Miss Herala has overcome seem- 
ingly insurmountable physical difficulties 
to make such a very useful citizen, each 
would be inspired to support the measure 
which I am introducing to assist handi- 
capped people through a comprehensive 
program of rehabilitation. 





The International Situation on the Eve of 
the Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the importance of the forth- 
coming Big Four conference, I am insert- 
ing the text of a letter received by me 
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from Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski, discus- 
sing some of the problems facing this 
Nation and the world on the eve of the 
conference. 

General Sosnkowski has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a military leader, 
having been the inspector general of the 
Polish Army at the outbreak of World 
War II. He served as Minister of War 
in 12 Polish prewar cabinets. During 
the war he served in the cabinet of Gen- 
eral Sikorski’s government in exile as 
minister in charge of organization of 
the Polish underground forces. 

He is now generally conceded to be the 
elderly statesman reflecting the con- 
sensus of opinion of Poles in exile. 

Because of the profoundness of his ob- 
servations and their direct application to 
the problems which face us, I believe 
them to be of great interest to us and 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The letter follows: 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Following our re- 
cent conversation, I would like to put down 
in writing my personal views on the inter- 
national situation on the eve of the Geneva 
Conference. 

All nations, free and captive, will look 
upon this conference with mixed feelings, 
realizing how much their future depends 
upon the West’s choosing the right course 
at this juncture which may prove to be a 
crossroads of history. If this meeting with 
the U.S. S,R. “at the summit” confirms the 
general impression, as yet not certain, that 
the Red Empire is having to cope with 
serious internal difficulties, then the nego- 
tiations should exploit these difficulties in 
an attempt to solve the key problems of 
peace. The right answer to the question, 
peace or war, depends on the correct esti- 
mate of Soviet Russia's real intentions. Un- 
fortunately everything seems to demonstrate 
that she has not given up her principal goal 
of world domination. She changes only her 
tactics, shrewdly capitalizing on the free 
world’s genuine longing for peace. Every- 
thing seems to prove that Red strategy, un- 
changing in its essence, is now playing to 
gain time. Time is necessary for the Soviet 
Union not only to ease her own internal 
troubles but also to complete her prepara- 
tions for worldwide aggression: to keep up 
the Red war potential especially as far as 
strategic air force and atomic arms are con- 
cerned; to disrupt NATO, SEATO, and the 
Paris treaties; to reorganize, rearm, and 
train the Red Chinese armies, and to build 
up the land communications between the 
Soviet industrial bases and Communist 
China. 

It is not possible to consider European 
problems apart from those of the Far East. 
In the strategic sense, both these sectors 
of the Communist struggle for world mastery 
are interconnected. For several years Soviet 
strategy has been aiming at the control of 
the Asian continent. Along with the problem 
of Germany, this control remains the most 
important Soviet objective. 

A European security pact based on a re- 
duction of arms of both the Soviet bloc and 
the NATO countries will not (by itself) 
secure a lasting peace; in fact, it will 
strengthen the position of Soviet Russia by 
providing her with with direct influence on 
European affairs. Communist penetration 
and infiltration would thus gain a better 
prospect of success in Western Europe; such 
a pact would undoubtedly be exploited by 
the Soviet Union in furthering her plans to 
neutralize Europe and NATO countries po- 
litically and psychologically, and would give 
her much greater freedom of action in the 
Far East. No paper agreement, no matter 
how carefully it is worded, will guarantee 
effective control of armaments in the Soviet 
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sphere; the Communists will always find 
ways to circumvent any methods of inter- 
mational control and make them only il- 
lusory in the immense territory of the Red 
empire. In other words, Soviet Russia hopes 
to be able by every ruse to lessen the watch- 
fulness of the free world, to lull it into a 
false security, and, simultaneously, to pro- 
ceed with her own war potential while 
sabotaging the agreed system of interna- 
tional control. 

In its wish to bring about enduring peace, 
the free world should pursue a course based 
on one simple premise—that the cause of 
peace is served by everything that weakens 
the aggressiveness of the Soviet Union. First 
of all, the West, exploiting Russia’s internal 
difficulties, if they are in fact serious enough, 
should make her abandon her advanced 
bases pointed at the very heart of Western 
Europe; the numerous countries captured 
by the U. S. S. R. in 1939 and after World 
War II by aggression, occupation, and pene- 
tration have been transformed by her into 
such bases. It is not possible to achieve real 
peace in Europe unless Russia is made to 
give up these springboards of her strategy. 

Now after the settlement of the Austrian 
problem, it is probable that the discussion 
of the German problem will come up at Ge- 
neva—not only because of Germany’s geo- 
graphical position, importance, legitimate 
claims for justice, unification, and inde- 
pendence, but also to protect the world 
against a possible rebirth of German im- 
perialism. 

For these very reasons the German prob- 
lem cannot be solved except within the 
framework of the whole of Europe. Any solu- 
tion of this problem made without removing 
the element of Russia’s present preponder- 
ance in Europe would be illusory. For ex- 
ample, the evacuation of NATO armed 
forces from Germany could be counterbal- 
anced only by the evacuation beyond Rus- 
sia’s 1938 frontiers of her armed forces and 
bases. 

The restoration of real independence to 
the captive nations is essential for the po- 
litical and economic balance in Europe, and 
such a balance is, after all, the necessary 
basis for a true and lasting peace. The inde- 
pendence of the captive nations is not only 
a matter of justice, a principle to which 
Americans are so devoted, but is also funda- 
mental for all considerations concerning the 
future of Europe as a whole. There can be 
no satisfactory solution—neither from the 
ideological, social, economic point of view, 
nor from the point of view of security—as 
long as Europe is dismembered and Germany 
divided. To abandon the captive nations to 
their fate of present slavery would be equiva- 
lent to leaving Europe, West Germany in par- 
ticular, to the mercy of Soviet Russia. It 
would pave the way for Soviet Russia to in- 
fluence the internal affairs of Germany and 
thus to absorb her gradually into the Com- 
munist orbit. The principles of freedom and 
justice have to be one and the same every- 
where; betrayed, they become the source of 
all difficulties and conflicts. 

A policy thus conceived obviously implies 
the liberation of Poland. The first step for 
liberation is the lifting of the present occu- 
pation, both political and military, 1. e., 
removing all instruments of Soviet oppres- 
sion and control from the whole Polish 
territory. 

The 1945 Potsdam decisions determined 
the western frontiers of Poland; the inher- 
ent irrevocability of these decisions was em- 
phasized by ordering the transfer of pop- 
ulations on a scale never before known in 
modern times. An enormous effort has been 
made in West Germany to integrate the 
populations resettled from the east; an even 
greater effort has been made by Poland to 
settle and reconstruct the territories recov- 
ered under the Potsdam decisions. Today 
7 million Poles live and work in this area. 
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These facts cannot be ignored. The present 
Polish-German frontiers, while creating a 
safeguard against the rebirth of German 
Drang nach Osten, a long-range possibility 
which cannot be discounted, at the same 
time leave the German economy with the 
necessary conditions for prosperity and fur- 
ther development. It is a well-known fact 
that West Germany has no unemployment, 
although she has integrated some 10 million 
Germans from the east. 

The territories recovered by Poland were 
always, under German rule, a hotbed of 
Prussian chauvinism and militarism. Spe- 
cifically, the Silesian area (long with the 
Ruhr was the arsenal for German aggressions. 
This same Silesian region will, in Polish 
hands, serve the peaceful economic inter- 
ests of all the countries of Central Eastern 
Europe, and will constitute no menace 
whatever, unless it remains, as at present, 
under the control of Russia who simul- 
taneously owns the Donets basin. Further- 
more, the present shortened and natural 
eastern frontiers of Germany, by eliminat- 
ing the East Prussian enclave and the so- 
called Polish corridor, will help to prevent 
hegemony by any one power along the Bal- 
tic. 

Under prevailing conditions, the Polish 
nation is forced to cooperate with the Com- 
munist camp, although in heart and spirit 
she still stands by and with the western 
community of nations. But any attitude 
of the West toward revising the present 
Polish-German frontiers could make the 
Poles look to Russia for support. On the 
contrary, Poland not menaced by Ger- 
many and with her present western fron- 
tiers guaranteed by the great democracies, 
would have no cause for seeking Russian 
help. An atmosphere of mutual confidence 
between Germany and a liberated Poland 
would become an important, perhaps de- 
cisive, factor in the European security sys- 
tem. 

As hinted above, it would be foolish to 
discount the possibility of a future change 
in the political views prevailing in Ger- 
many today. It would be a real misfortune 
for Europe if Germany should depart from 
the principles of democracy and return to 
nationalism and militarism. It would be 
a catastrophe for the world if a reunited 
and rearmed Germany should engage in 
all-out conquest in alliance with Russia. 
The possibility of such a catastrophe could 
be reduced by the existence, between Rus- 
sia and Germany, of a really independent 
and strong Poland, allied with a free 
Czechoslovakia and other Central European 
countries within a European defense sys- 
tem. So therefore from this point of view 
also, any encouragement given to German 
revisionism by the great democracies would 
be a tragically mistaken policy in the long 
run. 

From the economic point of view, the ter- 
ritories recovered by Poland (except Silesia, 
whose specific role in the Reich has already 
been stressed) never had any reai signifi- 
cance for Germany; there was a constant 
shift of population toward her western prov- 
inces; these territories never attained the 
high level of prosperity of the rest of Ger- 
many despite all kinds of government sup- 
port. However, these same territories inte- 
grated into Poland, because of their mineral 
resources and their road and waterways sys- 
tems, are furthering a basic change in her 
economic structure. From being an agricul- 
tural country, overpopulated and suffering 
from unemployment, Poland is now gradu- 
ally becoming a well balanced industrial and 
agricultural country. ‘Thus integration of 
these territories also creates the prerequisites 
for economic cooperation with the group of 
nations in central eastern Europe, a group 
that will be able to develop freely and with- 
stand political pressures from any European 
power. 
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The profound awareness of these truths 
intensified by the innuemrable losses guy. 
fered by Poland and by the effort already in- 
vested by her in the recovered territories 
unites the whole Polish nation—the home- 
land, the political emigres, and also Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, in a common effort to 
hold these territories. The other captive 
nations regard this as a test case for the pol- 
icy of the west. If these truths are under. 
estimated, the Russian Government wi!! 
only strengthen its case and win over public 
opinion in the subjugated countries which 
now hate the oppressor. 

To sum up, the restoration of the 1938 
eastern frontiers of the captive nations, the 
restoration of their freedom, and the resti- 
tutio in integrum of the rights of Polana— 
these are basic Polish aims. They likewise 
comprehend the obvious truth that the pres- 
ent status of central Eastern Europe has not 
resulted from Justice but from force: and 
that the further Russian military might is 
pushed back, 1. e., to the prewar frontiers. 
the more favorable will be the prospect for 
peace in Europe and in the whole world. 

Implementing the universal concepts of 
freedom will bring about a basic chance in 
Europe, will bring to a halt the systems of 
conquest and government by force. It will 
prove that a turning point in history has 
been reached—that the sound principles of 
the free world will prevail and that peace- 
ful coexistence in the true sense of the term 
can be established. 

Poland's faith in her ultimate freedom is 
inspired by the universal ideals that are 
identical with those of the West. The west- 
ern democracies for the sake of their own 
security should do everything in their power 
not to kill this faith by failing to act. 

Power politics, spheres of influence, tacit 
consent to aggression, and paying lip service 
to principles inevitable lead to wars and 
catastrophes. Therefore, western civiliza- 
tion can be saved only by establishing a per- 
manent political system which in all hon- 
esty and sincerity, by deeds, will equate 
peace with freedom and justice. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gen. K. SosNKOWSKI 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5, 1925. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a brief statement 
prepared by Congressman FyaRE and my- 
self for presentation before the House 
Appropriations Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the supplemental budget re- 
quest, 1956, for the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT ON SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 

REQUEST, 1956 
(Statement to House Appropriations Com- 
mittee by Congressman Orvin B. Fah! 
and Congressman PETER FRELINGHUYSEN 

JR., July 6, 1955) 

The education of our children is of su- 
preme importance to the future security and 
well-being of this Nation. We are particu- 
larly interested in legislation and activitie: 
aimed at improving the quality of American 
education. All of us are aware that our 
schools are today faced with many prob- 
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lems, and that in many localities across the 
Nation these problems constitute a growing 
crisis in education. Teacher shortages, 
crowded and antiquated facilities, poorly or- 
ganized school systems, and inadequate tax 
structures are but some of the difficulties 
which, when taken together with swelling 
school enrollments, may result in millions 
of our youngsters not receiving the educa- 
tion they need and the Nation so urgently 
requires. 

Fortunately, these conditions are getting 
increasing attention from educators, par- 
ents, and interested citizens in every part 
of the country. The State and White House 
conferences on education comprise a national 
program designed to focus the attention 
of every citizen on these educational prob- 
lems, and to seek solutions at all levels 
of government. The supplemental budget 
request before you seeks additional funds 
necessary for the successful completion of 
this program. We are pleased to have an 
opportunity to support this request. 

Ever since the school system began, it has 
been left to the citizens of the communities 
and the States to determine what their edu- 
cational needs have been and how much 
should be paid to attain these ends. Through 
our locally elected boards of education, our 
educators, and our State school officials, the 
citizens of this country have, in real fact, 
built a school system second to none in 


history. 
The program of State and White House 
conferences on education is the best oppor- 


tunity the American people have ever had 
to say what they think should be done to 
meet our educational deficits. Already in 
every State in the Union, in the District of 
Columbia, and in four outlying Territories, 
Governors have called conferences of educa- 
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They come not as representatives of organ- 
ized factions pleading sperial interests, but 
as citizens of their own communities and 
States pleading only that public interest. If 
it is the desire of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to hear from all sides on the important 
issues facing our schools, it is necessary that 
persons of every economic standing and every 
section of our Nation take part in this pro- 
gram. Without part payment of their ex- 
penses, this broad representation, so impor- 
tant in this citizen study of education, can- 
not be obtained. 

We earnestly request that favorable con- 
sideration be given this request for funds 


necessary to carry out this important pro- 
gram, 





A Bright Ray in the Dark Cloud of 


Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a most heartening 
story by Auleen B. Eberhardt, appearing 
in the May 7, 1955, issue of the magazine 
America titled, “Teen-agers Turn the 
Tide,” which explains the activities of 
the youth of Dubuque, Iowa, in waging 
the fight for much needed decency and 


tors and lay citizens to discuss what should 7 800d morals. 


be done to provide the kind and amount of 
education the children in those areas should 
receive. This program is, without question, 
the largest attempt of its kind ever made, 
and its success is well indicated by the 100 
percent participation on the parts of the 
States and Territories. If there is a clear 
demonstration of pure democracy at work 
in our times, it is here—where every citizen 
has an opportunity to say what he thinks 
should be done. 

The States and Territories have entered 
voluntarily into this program. The White 
House Conference on Education is called 
for later this year. Already some startling 
results have been shown. We are told that 
more than 3,800 conferences at the commu- 
nity and regional level within the States are 
being held in conjunction with State Con- 
ferences, preparatory to the national meet- 
ing. Many more no doubt will be held. The 
interest in this program is extremely heavy. 

We Members of Congress, who join in this 
tatement, believe that the White House 
Conference on Education this fall should 
be a fitting climax to this nationwide study 
of school needs, and hope that you agree 
with us. In order that the conference may 
be broadly representative, as required by 
law, funds for travel of delegates to and 
from Washington are now being requested. 
Chis request, we are advised, is endorsed 
wh leheartedly by the Secretary of Health, 
E ‘ucation, and Welfare and by the United 
vane Commissioner of education. It was 
forwarded only after serious consideration 
by the outstanding citizens who compose 
the President's Committee. 

Many citizens—unable to pay their own 
costs to a national meeting—cannot attend 
the White House Conference unless part of 
their expenses are met for them. They 
Should be here to advise on the methods of 
weeting the Nation’s school needs. Citizens 
trom every walk of life and from every State 
and Territory will be asked to take part, to 
bring with them the opinions which exist 
toward schools within their own States. 


Let us earnestly hope and pray that 
the encouraging example of these 
wholesome youngsters will sweep over 
the land in furtherance of that wise ad- 
monition of our beloved founder, George 
Washington, that religion and morality 
are indispensable supports of any last- 
ing Christian society. 

The article follows: 

TEEN-AGERS TURN THE TIDE 
(By Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt) 


Many parents have recently had the shock 
of their lives. For years they have been cru- 
sading against immodesty in dress, indecent 
books, and class B movies and stage produc- 
tions. After long discouragement over fight- 
ing an apparently losing battle, they now 
see the tide turning. Crusading teen-agers 
are backing up the efforts of their parents. 

Take the teen-agers of Dubuque, Iowa, for 
example. For the past 8 months, teen-agers 
have been moving in the right direction 
through an interschool council which brings 
the boys and girls from 4 academies and 1 
high school together at regular intervals to 
plan genuine Catholic action. They tackled 
t''o big problems—immodesty in dress and 
indecent literature. 


MODEST MODISHNESS 


The first signs of the girls’ determination 
to get some action against the constant dis- 
play in stores of strapless and off-the-shoul- 
der fornrals, risqué sun dresses and low-cut 
sports clothes came from Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy. The entire student body 
of over 330, with the cooperation of their 
teachers, held a series of meetings and de- 
cided to adopt the Marylyke fashions as their 
standard of dress. These are largely pro- 
moted by Maryville College of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices of 
the organization Supply the Demand for the 
Supply, i. e. of modest fashions. 

Once the decision was made, the students 
began to stage panel discussions on modesty 
in dress before many of the city’s women’s 
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organizations. Stores were requested to 
stock modest clothing and within a short 
time, many of the leading merchants had 
agreed to carry the Marylyke line. 

The girls of St. Columbkille’s High School 
voted to adopt the Marylyke fashions. The 
two other academies, Visitation and St. 
Joseph’s, set up “Supply the Demand for the 
Supply.” Their students were all enthusias- 
tic about the new plan. 

The girls carried home the story of their 
crusade, and before long they were urging 
their mothers to suggest to the older women 
of their acquaintance the necessity for mod- 
est dress for persons of all ages. The teen- 
agers realized, as did the older women, that 
fashions of the past several seasons had pop- 
ularized styles so extreme that the epithet, 
“immodest” was fully justified. The girls 
encouraged their mothers to join the cam- 
paign to get merchants to stock wearing 
apparel that met the requirements of mod- 
esty. 


CLEAN LITERATURE 


Meanwhile, the student interschool coun- 
cil had come out strongly against indecent 
literature. The boys volunteered to organize 
the work of getting newsstands to eliminate 
objectionable comics, books, magazines. The 
girls, of course, worked along with them. 
One of the direct results of their efforts was 
a decrease in the number of indecent books 
displayed and sold. 

Every high school and grade school tn the 
city now has a bulletin board on which each 
movie currently showing is listed according 
to classification. There is a definite move- 
ment on the part of youth against class B 
films, which seem to be on the increase. 
Teen-agers on movie dates began to awaken 
to the fact that off-color dialog and double- 
meaning conversations were a source of em- 
barrassment to them. It was a quick step 
from embarrassment to resentment. The 
youngsters determined to avoid certain films, 
no matter how good they were reputed to be 
from an artistic standpoint. ; 

At present, there is a big campaign going 
on in the schools for support of the Catholic 
press and Catholic books. Many of the stu- 
dent organizations have set aside sums of 
money to be expended in enlarging the num- 
ber of Catholic magazines in the school 
reading rooms and getting more current and 
established Catholic books onto library 
shelves. Teen-agers have pledged them- 
selves to read Catholic publications and to 
discuss them in the home. 

The work of the Dubuque teen-agers is be- 
ing spread to places outside Dubuque through 
the medium of their student publications, 
which go, of course, to other schools. Then, 
too, scores of Dubuque students have attend- 
ed scholastic press conventions and other 
regional meetings in the Midwest. Ideas on 
modesty in dress, indecent literature, steady 
dating, etc., are discussed at these gatherings. 

The parents of these teen-agers are thrilled. 
Twenty years ago or more, they first heard 
of Catholic action at Holy Name Society 
meetings or conventions of the National 
Council of Catholic Women. They worked 
hard to bring religion into everyday living. 
They, too, in their day, campaigned against 
bad literature, immodesty in dress, vulgar 
entertainment. But, as they were caught 
up more and more in the cares of everyday 
wage earning and homemaking, their efforts 
unconsciously slackened. Then suddenly 
they saw filth in literature, immodesty in 
dress, and risqué entertainment soar to all- 
time highs. Their campaign had to start 
over again. 

Today these parents are greatly encour- 
aged, yet deeply humble, as they see their 
teen-age girls and boys man the dikes 
against the rising tide of indecency in dress, 
entertainment, and literature. 

Parents are pleased with the enthusiasm 
with which their youngsters are attacking 
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these problems. And because of their chil- 
dren’s courage, parents are gaining new 
strength to go on with the work in adult 
groups. They realize that, in the past, adults 
often were guilty of furthering the sale of 
salacious books, of breaking the legion-of- 
decency pledge, of wearing too-revealing 
gowns. 

Television? Anytime now the teen-agers, 
through their school publications, will be 
sounding the charge against programs detri- 
mental to the morals of youth. Emphasis 
will be against brutality, glamorizing crimi- 
nals, immodesty in dress, and suggestive 
dances and conversation. 

Amid so much talking and writing about 
the growth of juvenile delinquency and 
crime, it is heartening to see youth on the 
march for decency and good morals. They 
are the parents of tomorrow’s juveniles. 





The Need for Legislative Flexibility in the 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have pointed out earlier, the need to 
strengthen government at the State and 
local level became abundantly clear as 
the studies of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations proceeded. In 
earlier excerpts from the Commission’s 
report, I have included its view with re- 
spect to the need for review and revision 
of State constitutions, and for review of 
our system of representation, to insure 
that our representative government 
truly represents. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp today further 
excerpts from the Commission’s report 
dealing with State government, includ- 
ing references to some needed changes in 
legislative processes and procedures, and 
some findings and recommendations 
with respect to State executives: 

STATE LEGISLATURES—THE NEED FOR 
FLEXIBILITY 


In addition to reapportionment, there are 
a number of other measures that would en- 
able State legislatures to become more effec- 
tive instruments of policy formation. In 
this age of rapid change, legislative bodies 
are called upon to deal with an increasing 
number of complex and technical issues. 
Most State legislatures are not, however, in 
a position to give the time and study that 
many of these issues should have. Most of 
the States impose constitutional limitations 
on the frequency and length of sessions. 
Only 10 State constitutions provide for an- 
nual sessions and several of those limit every 
other session to fiscal matters. The low pay 
of most legislators and their inadequate 
physical and staff arrangements accentuate 
the effect of limited sessions. 

There is a discernible movement to cor- 
rect these conditions. A few States have 
recently provided for annual sessions, at 
least for action on the budget. More than 
two-thirds of the legislatures have equipped 
themselves with legislative councils to de- 
velop objective information as a basis for 
policy decisions. A smaller number of States 
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have reorganized their committee systems 
and revised their rules. Legislative pay is 
improving, though slowly and moderately. 

Perhaps the chief obstacles to legislative 
flexibility are those created by overdetailed 
provisions of State constitutions, designed to 
correct specific actions of past legislative 
sessions. Some of these provisions rigidly 
prohibit certain forms of legislative action; 
others contain elaborate restrictions and pre- 
scriptions of an essentially statutory nature. 
Some of them attempt to regulate in detail 
such rapidly changing or technical matters 
as the powers of corporations, the routes of 
the State highway system, and the conduct 
of State and county administration. Some 
interfere with the full use of modern tools 
of budgeting, accounting, auditing, and per- 
sonnel administration. 

In a number of States, the constitution 
earmarks so high a proportion of the tax rev- 
enues that the legislature’s power to appro- 
priate money applies to less than half of the 
State’s expenditures. This tends to under- 
mine the principle of responsible representa- 
tive government and limits the ability of the 
legislators to adapt the spending policies of 
the State to changing needs and conditions. 
Chapter 4 will discuss constitutional limita- 
tions on State and local taxing and spending 
powers in somewhat more detail and show 
how they tend to build up pressures for na- 
tional spending for essentially State and 
local purposes. 

It is abundantly clear that restrictions and 
limitations of the type described have engen- 
dered at least as many errors and excesses 
as they have prevented. Removing these 
limitations would be an important step 
toward strengthening State government. 


THE STATE EXECUTIVE 


The American system of separation of pow- 
ers works best when all branches of Gov- 
ernment are strong, energetic, and responsi- 
ble. Men of such diverse points of view as 
John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Thomas Jefferson recognized that the suc- 
cessful operation of a government based on 
the separation of powers depends on provi- 
sion for adequate executive authority as well 
as for a representative legislature and an in- 
dependent judiciary. Jefferson saw the need 
for a governor bearing the “whole weight” 
of executive responsibility. Hamilton in- 
sisted that “Energy in the executive is a 
leading character in the definition of good 
government.” Adams looked upon a strong, 
independent executive as “the natural friend 
of the people,” the chief defender of their 
rights and liberties. 

Today, few States have an adequate execu- 
tive branch headed by a governor who can 
be held generally accountable for executing 
and administering the laws of the State. 
State constitutions provide in principle for 
three equal branches of government, but 
most of these constitutions and numerous 
laws based on them include provisions that 
tend to undermine this principle. Early fears 
of royal governors and the natural preference 
for the legislative bodies that had spoken 
for the colonies in their contests with the 
crown have left their mark on the develop- 
ment of the State executive. The growth of 
State functions in the last half century and 
the increasing importance of national-State 
cooperative relations have created the need 
for a governor who is in a position to pro- 
vide executive direction to the State’s busi- 
ness, and to see to it that grant-aided pro- 
grams dovetail with other State programs 
and operate under State supervision. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE POWER OF THE GOVERNOR 


Typically, though not universally, the 
governor is the nominal chief of a sprawling 
State administration consisting of scores of 
separate departments, commissions, and 
agencies. Department heads, many of them 
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boards or commissions, are often selected or 
appointed for long or overlapping terms, 
This enables them to be more or less inde. 
pendent of normal executive controls. Ssti}) 
other agency heads may be separately elect. 
ed, or may be appointed by the legislature or 
by someone other than the governor, In 
most States, the governor’s removal power 
over many of his “subordinates” is so re. 
stricted that it is of little value as a too] 
of administrative control. Few governors 
have been supplied with modern staff agen. 
cies and tools of management adequate to 
the administrative responsibility presumed 
to be vested in them. Furthermore, consti- 
tutional limitations on tenure frequently 
weaken their leadership in policy and admin- 
istration. More than one-third of our goy- 
ernors still have only 2-year terms, while 
of the 4-year governors, more than one-half 
may not succeed themselves.* 

The separate election of other State ad- 
ministrative officers deserves special atten- 
tion. In 40 States, the people elect from 
5 to 12 administrative officials or agency 
heads, in addition to the governor. Since 
the agencies are in some cases headed by 
boards, the actual number of persons elected 
may run even higher, being over 20 in 4 
States. This arrangement seriously divides 
or hides responsibility and makes difficult 
the achievement of unity of command and 
consistency of action within a State admin- 
istration. 

Experience in the administration of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid emphasizes the need for 
effective gubernatorial supervision of State 
administration and for effective review by 
both governor and legislature of policies car- 
ried out by all State agencies. In the ab- 
sence of such supervision and review, there 
is a tendency for groups of professional] ad- 
ministrators in a single, specialized field, 
working at National, State, and local levels, 
to become a more or less independent gov- 
ernment of their own, organized vertically 
and substantially independent of other State 
agencies. Programs may be agreed upon, 
State as well as Federal money may be com- 
mitted, and important public projects may be 
carried out without even a review by the gov- 
ernor’s office to deterine how they relate to 
other State activities or requirements. On 
the other hand, States with fairly strong 
governors served by active budget and other 
staff aids have reported relatively little diffi- 
culty of this sort. 


MOVEMENT FOR REORGANIZATION 


The movement for reorganization of State 
administration has produced some concrete 
results. It has also revealed the nature of 
the difficulties to be overcome and pointed 
to directions in which further progress can 
be sought. A few States, notably New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Virginia, have achieved 
substantially integrated administrations 
under governors constitutionally equipped 
to be chief executives in the full sense of 
the term. More States have brought about 
appreciable reductions in the number of 
separate departments and have curtailed 
somewhat the use of boards and commissions 
as department heads. Approximately half 
of the States now have civil-service systems 
applicable to all employees, while the rest 
have partial coverage. 

Probably the greatest progress in State 
administration has been in the field of budg- 
eting and fiscal management, although the 
usefulness of these tools is often seriously 
impaired by constitutional limitations and 
by the existence of officials independent of 
the chief executive. A number of States 
have developed departments of finance or 
of administration that bring management 
functions together in an agency directly re- 
sponsible to the governor. 
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THE TASK AHEAD 
ere is no unanimous agreement on 


While ti 
ae nattern of administrative organiza- 


ti Pe applicable to all States, there is substan- 
tial agreement on certain arrangements 
which if generally applied, would greatly 


rengthen State administration. The fol- 
jowing statement reflects the consensus of 
come 20 State reorganization commissions: 
“we * * In general it was felt that reor- 
eanization moyements should result in 
‘thening the office of the governor; 
reducing the independent agencies and ad- 
icteative boards and commissions and 
r them into major departments; ex- 
the gubernatorial power over ap- 
pointment and removal of department heads; 
trengthening executive controls over 
bodeeting, accounting, purchasing, State 
property, etc At the same time, it was 
d out, it is of the utmost necessity to 
islative procedures in the direction 
ter efficiency, and to provide the leg- 
la » with more effective reporting and 
iditing controls—in order that the execu- 
-e may be held to proper accountability.” ? 
Deficiencies in national administration 
; hinder prudent policymaking and 
responsible administration by the States. 
Am yng these deficiencies are the inflexibility 
! iffecting State participation in joint 
rrams, uncertainty as to the location of 
ponsibility for decisions within a national 
‘ncy dealing with the States, and compe- 
ition or duplication between different na- 
tional agencies concerned with the same or 
similar State programs. Some of these con- 
ditions tend toward further splintering of 
State administration and weakening of the 
governor's authority. The National Govern- 
ment has an obligation to overhaul policies 
and administrative arrangements that im- 
pede action by the States to strengthen their 
own administration. 
INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Interstate cooperation extends the scope 
of State action. Wisely employed, it can 
greatly increase the people’s satisfaction 
with their State governments and reduce the 
demand for national action. Through uni- 
form and reciprocal laws and interstate com- 
pacts nationwide in scope, such as those on 
probation and parole, it helps to promote 
uniform action by the States. Through 
regional compacts, it can minimize the need 
for regional administration by the National 
Government. 

rhere has been during this century a sub- 
stantial development of regional govern- 
mental activity based upon interstate 
C 
t 


f ore 
( 





impacts of varying formality, yet their po- 
tlalities have hardly beén tapped. Devel- 
pment of terminal and _ transportation 
fa maintenance of an interstate park, 
forest-fire protection, water supply, control 
of water pollution, marine fisheries, conser- 
vation, aspects of higher education—this is 
but a random list of present activities. The 
adopted Water Front Commission 
Compact, by which New York and New Jersey 
regulate hiring practices affecting longshore- 
ind stevedores in the port of New York, 
point the way toward wider use of 
te compacts for regulatory purposes. 
I tates do these and other things for 
m elves on a cooperative basis, there will 
hol be as strong a case for national action. 
* Council of State Governments, estab- 
/y the States in 1933 to promote inter- 
Operation and improve National- 
lations through a program of re- 
ublication, and information, can be 
ven more effective by expanding its 
h and clearinghouse activities and its 
* a8 convener and staff agency for 
hat or regional conferences and com- 
Each State could help by reviewing 


ee 


I tne 
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its procedures for recording and passing on 
information and experience that might be 
useful to other States. 

Uniform laws strength the States and in- 
crease the confidence of the people in State 
government by improving the quality of 
State legislation. Uniform laws and model 
acts are promoted by the Council of State 
Governments, with the cooperation of the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. The subjects covered 
include various aspects of commercial law, 
crime control, national defense, traffic, and 
motor vehicle regulation, health, welfare, 
and absentee voting. “ 

These laws have proved to be effective in- 
struments of interstate cooperation, even 
though the rate of adoptions has been slow, 
and despite the fact that the courts do not 
interpret uniform laws uniformly. More 
vigorous prosecution of this approach would 
enable the States to meet widely recognized 
needs whigh, if neglected, will invite increas- 
ing attention from the National Government. 

The National Government can help to pro- 
mote interstate cooperation in various ways. 
Congress can facilitate interstate cooperation 
by wider application of its policy of giving 
advance authorization for interstate com- 
pacts, as it does in the civil defense program. 
In chapter 3, the Commission recommends 
the, establishment of a Presidential staff 
agency on _  intergovernmental relations. 
Such an agency could assist the States in 
connection with interstate compacts and 
other cooperative arrangements. 





1 Governors Jones and Battle and Congress- 
man Hays do not believe that the fact thata 
governor serving a 4-year term may not 
succeed himself weakens his leadership in 
policy or administration. 

Summary of Conference on State Govern- 
ment Reorganization, Council of State Gov- 
ernments, September 1949. 





Dairyman’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the fine statements by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, all designed to tell 
us how well off our farm population 
might be, actual statistical evidence con- 
stantly proves just the opposite. 

General Eisenhower, when he was & 
candidate for office, told a farm audience 
in Kassoon, Minn., that he and his ad- 
ministration would be pledged to 100 per- 
cent of parity. Once they were inducted 
into office, President Eisenhower and his 
policymakers apparently kissed that one 
off as just so much campaign oratory, 
and immediately began depressing farm 
prices, They are still at it. 

The 19th District of Pennsylvania, 
which I have the honor to represent, has 
many dairy farmers. I know from per- 
sonal experience they are not enjoying 
a boom period. Figures just released 
indicate that our Pennsylvania dairymen 
are going in the red. These figures and 
other aspects of the tough job of the 
dairyman are analyzed by Harold Howell, 
farm editor of the Harrisburg Patriot- 
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News, in an article published on Sunday, 
July 3. I include this article as a part 
of my remarks: 
State Dairy FARMERS FACE PrRIcE BATTLE 
(By Harold Howell) 


Thousands of Pennsylvania dairymen are 
hanging onto their farms by a margin that 
grows narrower day by day. 

Prices paid dairymen in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the last 15 months averaged $3.86 a hun- 
dred pounds (464% quarts), the National 
Milk Producers Federation reported in June. 
The federation said the average cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk is $5.77, indicat- 
ing that it is only a matter of time before 
bankruptcy faces many a dairyman. 

Dairymen are finding many ways to hang 
on. He first dips into reserves, mostly war 
or defense savings bonds. Then he seeks 
short term loans and a mortgage increase. 
After that he can reduce his use of fertilizers 
and lime, delay needed paint jobs and neglect 
repairs on his buildings. 


FERTILIZER CUT 


Only last week the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported Pennsyl- 
vania farmers had cut the use of phosphate 
fertilizers by 5 percent, and a survey made 
by the Plant Food Review from Washing- 
ton showed Pennsylvania farmers had re- 
duced the use of all fertilizers by 3.1 percent, 
in 1954. Total fertilizer reduction in Penn- 
sylvania, according to the Plant Food Re- 
view, was 18,646 tons of commercial ferti- 
lizers. 

Dairymen date their troubles back to 
April 1, 1954, when dairy supports were cut 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent. 
Parity is the standard used to measure 
farm prices. It is designed to give farm 
products equal value or purchasing power in 
terms of nonfarm goods and services as they 
had #n a past favorable period, usually 1910—- 
14. Parity prices are those needed to put 
farm products on a par with commodities 
bought by farmers. 


SUUPPORTS PRICE 


The Government supports the price of 
dairy products by buying them from the 
manufacturer. In a House investigating 
subcommittee inquiry June 1 into Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, sales and purchases, 
USDA officials said the Government lost $2,- 
381,000 buying and selling cheese that never 
left the manufacturers’ hands. 

The USDA officials said they bought 86,- 
600,000 pounds of cheese just before the 
April 1, 1954, effective date for 75 percent 
dairy price supports, and sold it immediately 
afterwards to the same cheesemakers at a 
$2,381,000 loss. 

They told the House investigators they paid 
37 cents a pound for 86,600,000 pounds of 
cheese and sold it for 34.25 cents a pound. 
The USDA officials said the Government 
saved money on the transaction by saving on 
the cost of warehousing and handling. | 

United States agriculture officials said the 
simultaneous purchase—resales were made 
when dairy price supports were dropped from 
90 percent of parity in March, 1954 to 75 per- 
cent on April 1. 

BIGGEST BUYER 


Don. S. Anderson, acting director of the 
livestock and dairy division of the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, said the biggest 
buyer and selier was Kraft Foods Co. Chicago, 
with 29,164,860 pounds. He said cheese com- 
panies cleared $2,381,000 on the deal. Kraft 
Foods Co. is part of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

“The National Dairy Products Corp. in its 
annual financial statement published in the 
Wall Street Journal and the Rural New York- 
er, reported a net profit in 1954, after taxes 
and depreciation, of $37,393,012, highest in 
its history. 
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EARNINGS JUMP 


The Borden Co., another nationwide dairy 
concern, listed a 1954 net profit of $22,724,- 
336—gain of $2,500,000 over 1953. 

According to the financial statement, the 
tavo companies’ dividend records were equal- 
ly impressive. With earnings at $2.77 a share 
in 1954, up 46 cents a share, National Dairy 
declared a 100 percent stock dividend last 
August, paid $3.05 cash dividend against $3 
in the previous year and has now placed its 
new stock on a $1.60 annual dividend basis, 
equal to $3.20 a share on the old stock. 

Borden’s earnings jumped 37 cents a share 
to $2.93 in 1954 and the company declared a 
10 percent stock dividend, worth approxi- 
mately $7 a share at the time of declaration. 
The $2.50 a share dividend remains the same. 





The Art of Negotiating With the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine, June 12, 
1955, in which the writer, Mr. Louis J. 
Halle, outlines his theories on how the 
United States Government and its demo- 
cratic allies should deal with the Rus- 
sians at the upcoming meeting at the 
summit: ” 
THe ART OF N®EGOTIATING WITH THE RUs- 

SIANS—AS THE SUMMIT MEETING AP- 

PROACHES, AN OBSERVER CALLS ON US TO 

UNITE BEHIND OvrR DIPLOMATS, TEMPER ANY 

Great EXPECTATIONS, AND KEEP UP OUR 

MILITARY POWER 


(By Louis J. Halle) 


Ten years after World War II, we see the 
beginning of a new chapter in postwar his- 
tory. During the coming months, the leaders 
of the free world are to engage in negotia- 
tions with the masters of the Communist 
world. Whatever the terms of the technical 
agenda, the real issue may be that of civili- 
zation or ruin in the atomic age. Much will 
depend on the skill with which the negotia- 
tions are conducted on both sides. Both 
sides, however, have shown marked disabili- 
ties in what was once known as the art of 
diplomacy. 


We can do little to improve the negotiat- 
ing technique of the Communists, but we 
can deal with it more confidently if we un- 
derstand its limitations. What we know of 
these limitations is based chiefly on our 
experience of them prior to Stalin’s death. 
While there may have been some relaxation 
since, we have no reason to expect any radi- 
cal change. 

The limitations of Communist diplomacy 
appear to rise out of doctrinal rigidity and 
the awkwardness of an administrative sys- 
tem disciplined by fear. Every Communist 
negotiator below the summit negotiates with 
a gun in his back. It might be fatal for him 
to see eye to eye with those who sit across 
the table, or to report back to his home office 
that their arguments have merit, or to inter- 
pret the development of negotiations in 
terms of personal observation rather than 
doctrinal authority. It might be dangerous 
even to transmit the views of his antagonists 
to his masters for consideration. He may, 
therefore, be confined to insisting on the 
acceptance, unchanged and in their entirety, 
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of such proposals as he has been authorized 
to make. 

Our negotiators are baffied when the nego- 
tiators across the table have no power to 
negotiate, while those who have it are inac- 
cessible in Moscow and Peiping. Even nego- 
tiations at the summit, however, must reckon 
with imposing psychological barriers. The 
Communists, because they think in terms of 
absolute authority, appear ill at ease in an 
international society that is not based on 
dictation and submission. The process of 
give and take on which diplomatic negotia- 
tion depends is hard for them to understand. 

In most situations they are debarred by 
their own dogma from recognizing any com- 
mon ground between themselves and the 
“capitalist imperialists.” A concession of- 
fered by our side must represent either a 
sinister plot or a retreat which calls for hot 
pursuit in the form of redoubled demands. 
This, too, baffles our own negotiators, who 
expect concession to produce comnter-con- 
cession. 

Since the Communists regard negotiations 
with non-Communists as the conduct of war 
by other means, their objectives in negotia- 
tion may not include that of reaching any 
agreement at all. Instead, the objectives 
may be simply to divide their opponents, to 
make propaganda, or to gain time. No agree- 
ment can result from a negotiation unless 
the parties are willing to agree. Finally, 
there is the well-known difficulty of reach- 
ing agreement on what has been agreed on 
after agreement has been reached—vide 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

It would be easy to conclude that it is 
impossible to make meaningful agreements 
with the Communists. The record, how- 
ever, shows that it is not quite impossible. 
The Communists have repeatedly entered 
into agreements with independent govern- 
ments and honored such agreements, espe- 
cially when the strength of the opposition 
or their own weakness has made is advisable 
to do so. 

This was demonstrated by the Popular- 
Front strategy of the 1930’s and Russia’s 
participation in the League of Nations. 
During the war, we found no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the Soviet desire for a lend- 
lease agreement, or the willingness, however 
grudging, to make concessions for it. We 
can hardly doubt, today, that the agreements 
between Moscow and Peiping represent ne- 
gotiated compromises by both sides. 

If the strength of the free world now 
makes it desirable to either or both of the 
Communist powers to seek a stabilization 
of the international situation by mutual 
agreement, then the possibility of fruitful 
negotiation exists. The realization of such 
a possibility would depend in some measure, 
however, on our own skill in diplomatic ne- 
gotiation. 

As we approach this subject, it may be 
good for us to recognize, with candor and 
humility, that our democratic system, too, 
has shown marked disabilities in the art of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy has never been a 
democratic profession. Our American Revo- 
lution, as it eventuated in Jacksonian de- 
mocracy, was a revolution against the old 
diplomacy in the sense that it was a revo- 
lution against what the old diplomacy stood 
for. The unsolved problem, still with us 
today, has been what to put in its place. 

The old diplomacy, especially after the 
Congress of Vienna, appeared to be a con- 
spiratorial device in the hands of aristocrats 
for defeating republicanism and the rights 
of man. Its practitioners constituted an 
international clique conspiring secretly to 
thwart the popular will in their respective 
countries and the political development of 
the New World. This is a caricature, but it 
is close to being the traditional picture of 
the old diplomacy in our American minds. 
That diplomacy was adapted to the service 
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of princes; we found it unadapted to 4, 
service of the people. “" 

Even our own diplomatic corps, wit) its 
former preponderance of wealthy Ivy Leagy, 
graduates, with its cosmopolitanism, and 
with the mystery of its secret operations. has 
seemed to us un-American. The sense , 
unfitness with which we have viewed it hac 
given rise to political pressures that have 
tended at last to destroy it. 

The question remains, therefore: What 
can take the place of the old diplomacy? 

The conspiratorial diplomacy of princes 
and oligarchs was improper to a regime jy 
which the people governed. The people can. 


not conspire; the public cannot conduct jis 
affairs in private. This disability impresseq 
Alexis de Tocqueville in the Eighteen Thijr. 


ties as the fatal weakness of our democracy 
which would prevent it from holding its 
own against the wily autocracies of the Old 
World. 

Elihu Root concluded that the only solpy. 


tion was to eliminate the autocracies 
Woodrow Wilson thought to make the world 
safe for a democratic diplomacy by requir. 
ing that all international negotiation je 


conducted in the public view. 

Actually, the conduct by the democracies 
of their foreign affairs has generally repre. 
principles, a departure which was widely Ate 
cepted as necessary. Today, however, our 
people appear less disposed than they once 
were to leave these matters to the discretion 
and good faith of the Executive. 

But the direct and continuous determina. 
tion of our foreign affairs is beyond the 
competence of the public or of their repre. 
sentatives in a legislature where resp nsie 
bility is as widely diffused as it has come 
to be in our own. The issues are too rami- 
fied, too charged with emotion, too deli. 
cate, and too obscure for mass management. 
Moreover, as our Founding Fathers under- 
stood, the people as a whole are subject to 
waves of feeling which expose them to dema- 
gogy and lead them to mistake their own 
long-range interests. 

The direct control of foreign affairs by 


the annals of history. The world’s first 
democracy, Athens, when she had her one 
saving opportunity to make a favorable peace 
in the Peloponnesian War, could not take 
advantage of it because of the disability 
that attends the public conduct of diplo- 
macy. 

The governing body of Athens was the as- 
sembly, made up of all the Athenian citi- 
zens. Thucydides has reported how the 
Lacedaemonian envoys, come to sue for peace, 
asked the Athenian demagog, Cleon, to 
appoint commissioners with whom they could 
confer in private. Cleon, replying in front 
of the assembly, charged that their lack of 
“honest intentions” was demonstrated “by 
their refusing to speak before the people and 
wanting to confer in secret.” 

“The Lacedaemonians, seeing that, what- 
ever concessions they might be prepared (0 
made * * * it was impossible for them to 
speak before the multitude and lose credit 
with their allies for a negotiation which 
might after all miscarry * * * returned from 
Athens without having effected anything.” 

Thucydides is explicit in attributing the 





catastrophic defeat of the Athenian eé- 
mocracy at the hands of the Spartan autot- 
racy to that progressive development where- 
by the determination of Athenian foreig? 
policy became incidental to the domestic po 


litical maneuvers of rival demagogs. 

There are those who see in the preselt 
international dissemination of official prop 
aganda the new diplomacy of democracy. 
An official of our Government has referred 
the activities of the Voice of America # 
representing “the direct approach in diplo 
macy. It is the very opposite to secret dipl” 
macy.” 
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But diplomacy is negotiation, and the legi- 
timate purpose of negotiation is to make 
agreements. Do these interchanges over 
shortwave represent negotiation? Are they, 
in fact, undertaken for the fashioning of 
agreements? 

“The method of diplomacy is to calm the 
violence of international antagonisms, to 
mollify intransigence, to minimize differ- 
ences, and to find common ground s0 as to 
establish conditions in which agreement be- 
comes possible. But the propaganda war 
between us and our opponents is like the 
shouted exchange of insults between rival 
armies about to engage in battle. Such 
ropaganda is directly antithetical to the 
p irpose of diplomacy. 

The mixing of liplomacy and propaganda, 
especially in a democracy, incurs a peculiar 
danger What the Government says pub- 
licly to others may be determined less by 
he anticipated effect on those addressed 
than by the expected reaction of the voters 
at home. It is not often that this danger 

explicitly demonstrated as it was in 

State Department’s initial response to 
offer by Communist China, last April, 
negotiate the Formosan issue. 

Our recent Formosan policy had aimed 
at the single objective of bringing the Chi- 
nese Reds to agree to negotiate. The policy 
committed us to war if it should fail to 
deter them from a course of action to which 
they were equally committed. As the weeks 
passed, it appeared to be failing. 

Then the unexpected happened at the 
Bandung Conference, where various Asiatic 
nations brought such pressure on Commu- 
nist China for a@ retreat that, at last, it 
acquiesced and agreed to negotiate. 

The implicit abandonment by the Com- 
munist spokesman, Chou En-lai, of a posi- 
tion which had been maintained for 5 years— 
that the question of Formosa was internal 
to China—and his offer to negotiate with us 
constituted the virtual achievement of an 
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objective for which we had risked war. 
But the response of our State Depart- 
ment, issued on the day the Chinese offer 
was received, was so challenging as to con- 
stitute a rejection of the offer. It cast doubt 
on the sincerity of the Communists as Cleon 
had questioned the sincerity of the Lace- 


doaemonians. It specified the steps that 
Red China would be required to take “im- 
mediately” to demonstrate its good inten- 
tions “before the world” if it wished to 
have a negotiation, In making a further 
condition, which was likely to be unrealiz- 
able under the best of circumstances, the 
Department used the new language of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, saying we would “insist* 
upon it. 

The statement left our opponent no choice 
but to retreive his concession if he was to 
save his face. The next day Chou En-lai 
renewed the threat to take Formosa by 
force. 

At this point Secretary Dullest returned 
to Washington from a holiday and reversed 
the Department’s position. The President 
announced that a mistake had been made. 

What accounted for this mistake? 

“The official explanation for putting the 
Statement out before Mr. Dulles’ return,” 
James Reston reported in the Times, “was 
that the Chinese Communists should not 
have the propaganda field all to themselves 
over the weekend.”” In other words, propa- 
ganda had usurped the place of diplomacy in 
our foreign office. Our blunder demonstrated 
the extent to which the professional diplo- 
matists had disappeared or lost influence in 
the Department’s councils. 

The official explanation leaves us still, 
however, with a paradox. The statement was 
manifestly bad propaganda abroad. It 
lessened the confidence in us of our friends, 
especially those who had labored long be- 
hind the scenes to bring about the Com- 
munist concession. It made us appear to 
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be the war party. Could our propagandists 
really have thought that it would recapture 
& propaganda advantage from the Chinese 
Communists? 

For years, the State Department had 
smarted under the demagogic charge that it 
was “soft on communism.” For years, its 
Officials had heard every hint of negotiation 
attacked as “appeasement.” Many who had 
been unmoved by this pressure were no 
longer on hand. Others had developed a 
protective impulse to bluster against com- 
munism in public and strike belligerent 
poses. This is not the first time there has 
been reason to believe that our officials were 
responding primarily to domestic political 
pressures, even when their response was at 
odds with the explicit purpose of our for- 
eign policy. 

At a United Nations meeting some years 
ago, a friendly delegate buttonholed one of 
our men to tell him that he was about to 
make a speech attacking us. He apologized 
in advance and asked that we not take 
seriously what he was going to say. “This 
speech,” he said, “is strictly out the win- 
dow.” He meant by this that his speech was 
not designed for the assembly he was ad- 
dressing but for his own public at home. 

This is the danger of public diplomacy. 
This is the disability that threatens the pub- 
lic conduct of international negotiations in 
a democratic world. 

It is not, however, a necessary disability. 
The example of Athens under Cleon is offset 
by the example of Athens under Pericles. 
Our own history, too, has furnished demon- 
strations of leaders who, because they could 
lead, did not have to follow. 

If our negotiators are to serve our interests 
they must feel, as they sit across the table 
from the Communists, that they have a man- 
date from us to use their unfettered judg- 
ment in conducting our side of the negotia- 
tions. Otherwise they will be constantly 
looking back over their shoulders and they 
will be powerfully impelled to talk “out the 
window.” They will not feel themselves free 
to exercise that art of diplomacy on which 
so much depends. 

For the main rules of diplomacy are quite 
opposed to the rules of demagogy on the home 
grounds. However tough the diplomat may 
be underneath, he must advance his propo- 
sals in terms that minimize any difficulty in 
accepting them, If he accompanies them, 
instead, with bombast for the benefit of the 
domestic audience he will lessen the chance 
of getting them accepted. 

When our negotiators want to win a con- 
cession from the adversary, they must gen- 
erally find a formula that will save his face, 
and they must not boast of triumph to the 
voters back home. It may be good domestic 
propaganda to be seen with your foot on the 
other man’s neck, but it is poor diplomacy. 

Our negotiators must be wary of pushing 
the other side against a locked door, even for 
the sake of “propaganda advantage.” It can 
be dangerous. They must be prepared to 
practice the first as well as the last term in 
the give-and-take equation, however they 
may be attacked at home for practicing any 
except the last. 

No diplomat of the past ever functioned 
effectively when he did not have his master’s 
confidence. Today, when the people are mas- 
ters, that is still true. If we want our diplo- 
macy to succeed, we must understand the 
problems of those ~who practice it for us and 
we must give them the assurance of -our 
trust. A democracy is invincible only when 
its people have confidence in themselves and 
in their government, and when its leaders 
have the courage to do right. 

The success of our diplomacy will depend 
at least as much on us, the American people, 
as on our diplomats. Our confidence, how- 
ever, is only one element in the strength 
we can give to their hand at the conference 


table. 
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They would be dangerously weakened in 
the coming negotiations if ungoverned ex- 
pectations on our part committed them to 
achieve a settlement no matter what. Once 
the Communist negotiators saw that our 
representatives did not dare go home empty- 
handed, the price of any settlement would 
soar. We must therefore temper our hopes, 
preparing our minds for the possible failure 
of negotiation to relieve international 
tensions. 

Finally, let us not repeat our spectacular 
mistake of 1945. Let us not dismantle our 
military power in anticipation of a settle- 
ment that we have not yet got. Diplomacy 
offers no alternative to power; rather, it is a 
means by which power may realize its ends 
without war. 

The Communist negotiators will surely 
have in mind the military forces available 
to us for the defense of freedom. If the ef- 
fectiveness of those forces is increasing, they 
will be the more likely to want a genuine 
settlement. But if we are in process of re- 
ducing those forces, their game may well be 
to temporize, playing us like a hooked fish 
until we are weak enough to be pulled in. 

In sum, our duty in the coming negotia- 
tions is: (1) To unite in giving our nego- 
tiators the moral support that frees them 
for the practice of an effective diplomacy; 
(2) to remain sober in our expectations; 
and (3) to make sure that we still maintain 
and develop that military strength on which 
any possibility of a constructive settlement 
depends. 





Good Government on Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a first- 
hand report on conditions on present- 
day Formosa by Walter T. Ridder, of the 
St. Paul Dispatch. The Communists 
and their dupes did a thorough job of 
discrediting the Nationalist Government 
of China in the postwar years as it 
struggled with problems of exhaustion, 
infiltration, disorganized communica- 
tions, the lawlessness developed during 
8 years of Japanese invasion—problems 
beyond its power to cope with success- 
fully. On Formosa the problems have 
involved 10 million people instead of 500 
million—a reduction of 98 percent in 
magnitude. With American support and 
assistance of a kind it did not receive on 
the mainland, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment has been able to pull itself together 
in the resilient way so characteristic of 
the Chinese race. It deserves full recog- 
nition for its success in becoming one of 
the best governments anywhere in Asia 
today. 

The article follows: 

FORMOSA OFFICIALS CITE END OF GRAFT 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 

TaIPet.—Only a few moments conversation 
with any Free Chinese Official reveals obvious 
pride in the present government. Sensitive 
to criticisms leveled during their tenure on 
the Chinese mainland, they take pains to 
point out to the casual visitor that many of 
past weaknesses have been entirely or sub- 
stantially rectified. 
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They hammer most insistently on the 
theme that corruption among government 
and army Officials has disappeared. During 
the hectic days which led to ousting of the 
Nationalists from the mainland, the most 
devastating foreign criticism of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime revolved around its inefficiency, 
graft, and corruption. 

“That’s all changed now,” any Chinese 
Government official will tell you at the first 
opportunity, and their claims are backed up 
by competent foreign observers. Govern- 
ment moneys, as far as can be ascertained by 
the foreign visitor, are scrupulously handled. 
The days when each Official took what he 
considered to be his share as the moneys 
filtered downward are said to be over. In 
this, the government rejoices and the visitor 
is promptly told of what is, after all, a fairly 
new phenomenon on the Chinese scene. 

The Nationalist Chinese are proud of the 
land reform program which they enacted 
here after their flight from the mainland. 
Here again, qualified foreign experts say they 
have every right to point with pride at their 
agrarian reform. 

The so-called “Land to the Tiller” program 
did actually get much of the land into the 
hands of those who cultivate and work it. 
Those who know about such matters say the 
land reform program here compares more 
than favorably with those undertaken in 
other countries and it has become a kind 
of model for others to study. No visitor can 
be here for more than a few hours without 
being made aware of Formosa’s land reform. 

The Nationalist Chinese are proud of the 
standard of living maintained on this island. 
For Asia, it is high. The island produces 
quite enough food for its inhabitants and 
has enough rice left over for export—mostly 
to Japan. In addition, excess sugar is 
shipped to other parts of the world. Ameri- 
can economic aid helps maintain the rela- 
tively good living standards, but Chinese 
declare they make the most of this benev- 
olent island. 

They speak of relative economic equality. 
“There are no rich,” one government official 
explained. “The gap between those reason- 
ably well off and the poor is smaller here 
in Taiwan (as Formosa is known to the 
Chinese) than any other place in the Far 
East.” 

That statement is probably true. There 
are conspicuously few vestiges of wealth here. 
The top government Officials, except perhaps 
President Chiang Kai-shek, lead by any 
standards simple lives. One gets the im- 
pression they are embarrassed by the very 
simplicity of their living quarters and their 
mode of life. 

“We have no way in which to entertain 
foreigners,” is a refrain heard more than once 
from those who in days gone by were able 
to entertain in the most lavish style. Those 
in a position to judge say the austerity im- 
posed by the leading figures here is real and 
not something merely staged for the benefit 
of itinerant Americans. 

Another thing of which the people here are 
proud is, curiously enough, the lack of beg- 
gars. Almost everyone to whom one speaks 

nentions in one context or another that in 
Formosa people have enough to eat and don’t 
therefore have to beg. Normally in the Far 
East, the streets are filled with mendicants 
and the Nationalist Chinese take pleasure in 
contrasting their country with other Asiatic 
nations. 

The absence of beggars probably stems in 
part from deliberate Government policy and 
to a larger measure from the fact that prac- 
tically no unemployment exists. No one is 
starving and while a vast number of what 
is called underemployed live on the island, 
nearly everyone gets enough to eat. 

Judged from the number of times in which 
the statement has been made, the National- 
ist Chinese are proud that your wife can walk 
any street in any city in Taiwan at any time 
of day and night and not be molested. 
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In that statement, the Nationalists dif- 
ferentiate their country from the rest of 
Asia where the crime rate is notoriously high. 

The Government is proud that it is run 
under democratic principles. Free elections, 
they say, are held and anyone who wishes can 
run and be elected—if he polls enough votes. 
As the outstanding example of that, the 
present mayor of Taipei, the island’s largest 
city, is trotted out. In the last election, he 
opposed the incumbent, a Government party 
man, yet he won the post. This amply 
proves, the free Chinese repeatedly say, that 
their Government is indeed a democracy, for 
candidates do not need the blessing of 
Chiang to win office. 

Throughout the statements which explain 
the reforms runs the spoken or unspoken 
thought: “If only we had done this on the 
mainland.” 

The effort to make Formosa a model re- 
public (and it appears to be a sincere effort) 
is at one and the same time noble and tragic. 
Noble because a people with their backs 
against the wall are refusing to strike their 
colors; are building for a future which they 
see only hazily before them; tragic because 
they obviously are plagued by the thought 
it all might have been different had they 
done all these things sooner. 





Address of H. Vincent Strout Upon the 
Occasion of the 180th Anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following address of H. Vincent Strout 
upon the occasion of the 180th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill: 

Tue Day WE CELEBRATE 


(Address by H. Vincent Strout, P. C., deliv- 
ered at the 37th annual night before ban- 
quet of Bunker Hill Post, No. 26, the Ameri. 
can Legion, Department of Massachusetts, 
in commemoration of the 180th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 16, 
1955) 


Tradition has established a definite ora- 
torical pattern (to which I must confess past 
adherence) that at this annual observance 
the essential element of each speaker’s re- 
marks should contain a summary of the 
valorous deeds which were perpetrated on 
this very site 180 years ago tonight and to- 
morrow. Often have we heard the recitation 
of those stirring events, and, on each occa- 
sion, we have marveled not only at the dar- 
ing endeavor but at the magnificent achieve- 
ment of an undisciplined rabble in arms in 
wresting a moral victory of such magnitude 
from a mercenary army. 

But this evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
do not purpose to conjure an image of a 
homespun-clad yeomanry huddled in defi- 
ance beneath their earthwork ramparts, nor 
extol the bravery of Warren, the steadfast- 
ness of Prescott, the stubbornness of Put- 
nam, nor the vainglory of Pitcairn. This 
evening I should like to assume the role of 
iconoclast and break with established tradi- 
tion. I prefer not to respond to the toast 
“The Day We Celebrate,” but rather “Why We 
of the American Legion Celebrate This Day.” 
Gaze about you. Reflect on the faces you 
see. Ask yourself what connection those here 
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assembled have with an event almost 200 
years old which, with the passage of tim, 
has been relegated to its proper niche in th, 
chronicles of history. And, with inner re. 
flection, consider why this post of the Amer. 
ican Legion, membership in whose ranks. un- 
like the Sons of the American Revolution 
the Order of the Cincinnati, and their cop, 
federated groups, is not predicated on lineal 
descent from those revolutionary patriots 
has ordained this day as its primary feas, 
and consecrated itself to its proper obsery. 
ance. 


For a clearer concept of such selfless deq- 
ication, it is necessary to attain an insight 
into the fundamental tenets of this organi. 
zation which its founding fathers, with wis. 
dom and deliberation, embodied in the basic 
assertion of its organizational aims and prin- 
ciples; the preamble to the constitution of 
the American Legion. For therein in the 
initial four words ‘For God and country” js 
contained not only a spiritual dedication but 
a declaration of human rights as well. The 
impetus given to these principles by its mem- 
bers on a national and international scope 
for the past 37 years has resulted in the 
defamation of the American Legion and has 
caused the very name to become anathema 
to the starry-eyed parlor pinks and quasi- 
intellectuals who conceive of themselves as 
the self-appointed redeemers of mankind. 

But there can be no denial, my friends, of 
the positive role enacted by this organization 
in the almost four decades since its incep- 
tion in alerting the governments and citizens 
of the world to the incipient perils to our 
basic freedoms. Who can deny the Legion's 
advocacy of the development of airpower 
and its defense of Billy Mitchell? Or its 
denunciation of the Fascist rise to power in 
Germany and Italy and the attendant evils? 
Or its demand for the augmentation of na- 
tional defense through the expansion of 
America’s armed might? And, last but not 
least, its exposé of the ultimate aims of world 
communism and the insidious subterfuges 
utilized by its agents in subverting lawful 
government? And while rendering these 
services, it has cosistently sustained its pri- 
mary purpose, the care of the maimed and 
disabled, the widowed and orphaned, and the 
enactment of improved statutory legislation 
in the field of veterans’ affairs. 

And even today in this age of international 
revulsion at the degradation of human dig- 
nity behind the so-called Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains, the American Legion is constantly 
chided for the retention of high moral values. 
Less than 2 weeks ago on the rostrum of an 
English auditorium, the man whom 1 year 
ago the members of this organization chose 
to guide their destiny, Seaborn P. Collins, of 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., the national commander 
of the American Legion, was publicly up- 
braided and censured by Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, Ear] Mountbatten of Burma, Britain's 
First Lord of the Admiralty, official guardian 
and preceptor to Elizabeth’s consort, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and unofficial spokesman 
for the British Crown, for having the au- 
dacity to berate his British comrades in arms 
for their tacit acceptance of the Communist 
conspiracy and their abject complacency !n 
the face of impending international dis- 
aster. From the context of his statement, it 
would appear that the august First Sea Lord 
envisions veterans’ activity as a synthesis of 
social ping teas, private club privileges and 
annual reunions for the embellishment of 
tall tales. But what Lord Louis, in the aus- 
terity of his political preeminence, has chosen 
to forget is that complacency is the hand- 
maiden of tyrannical design and that by 
civic apathy men become pawns of the 
masters of political intrigue. We cannot 
and will not accept such facts. 

And so tonight we gather in the cradle 
of freedom in commemoration of freedoms 
birth. And now or in the future, wherever 
or whenever, this Legion of Americans bands 
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together in solemn tribute to our sacred 
dead, it is done in perpetuation of the 
American ideal and for the education of our 
youth in the American heritage. So long 
as this be so, the Government established 
nere and since nurtured so zealously shall 
endure, political cleavages shall be main- 
tained in their proper perspective, and 
equitable justice shall prevail. For all of 
which, we may humbly and revently say, 
“Thank God.” 





Freedom’s Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, we can 
never convey with full adequacy the full 
meaning of July 4 as the date of birth 
of our national freedom. In an editorial 
in the East Side News of July 2, Harry 
H. Schlacht has gone far to dramatize its 
meaning. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the editorial: 

FREEDOM’S BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Fourth of July is freedom’s birthday. It is 
a glorious day. It is an immortal day. It is 
our national holiday. 

It is the day that our birth certificate as 


a Nation was signed. It is the 179th anni- 
versary of our Declaration of Independence. 
For the blessings of liberty have sprung from 


God and are enshrined in the hearts of His 
children. 

Our sacred document recognized the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. It de- 
clared that man is endowed by his Creator 


with certain inalienable rights. It was a 
fearless arraignment of tyranny. It was the 
bold assertion of the rights of man. It was 


indeed soul of the Liberty Bell. 

It pealed like a trumpet blast throughout 
world. It roused men and women to 
thought and to action. It was the fulfill- 
ment of the prayers of every living soul. 

Here was a land where liberty is the prop- 
erty of every man. Here was a land where 
freemen dare to think, to speak, and to write 
their convictions. Here was a land where 
every man dares to go from any schoolhouse 
to any church house. Here was a land where 
every man is a peer and where no man dares 
to wear a crown, 

The pillars of all races and creeds came to 
our shores. They drank deep from the 
fountain of liberty. They helped to forge 
and build a new civilization. They fought 
and died that liberty might live—that our 
flag might be unstained. They fought so 
that all men underneath its fold shall bear 
no chains, and that no man shall sigh for 
freedom while a single star shines in the 
heavens. It was truly God's country. 

Nature throughout the centuries has cre- 
ated great intellect to serve the purposes of 
an all-wise Creator in shaping the destinies 
of the human race. The accomplishments 
of these noble minds stand out upon the 
pages of world history like the snow-capped 
peaks of the lofty mountain range upon the 
vast expanse of the continent. 

{t seems that our sainted heroes of the 
Revolutionary era have been the chosen in- 
struments of God to guard our country in all 
its strength and glory. Today we yearn to 
érasp the spirit of their great intellects. To- 
cay we yearn to hear the accents of their 
thrilling utterances. Their every thought is 


the 
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vivified and enlarged. Rays of immortality 
flame around us. And our whole being bows 
to the majesty of their mighty minds. 

Our hearts are stirred by the echo of their 
words. Our hearts are lifted with ennobling 
inspiration. 

Their words are as immortal as their im- 
maculate glory. Their words will live in his- 
tory as the guns of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. Indeed, their names beam upon us 
from the heavens above, and like celestial 
luminaries shine forever in our pathway. 

America has become the worldwide syno- 
nym for truth, charity, justice, liberty, and 
equality. American sons and daughters have 
fallen on every battlefield where the inherent 
rights of free people have been challenged 
since the birth of our Nation. 

What a travesty of a glorious past, of a 
precious present, and a hopeful future to ex- 
change a government in possession of such 
honors for an alien system that would im- 
peril her masses upon the vanishing sands 
of time. 

Our homes within this fair land are the 
sacred precincts across whose threshold 
tyrants and demons of destruction should 
fear to tread. 

We can hear today the message of the 
Liberty Bell. We can hear her say: I am 
what you believe me to be. I am all that 
you believe I can be. I am the faith upon 
which our Nation was reared. I am the faith 
for which we fought. I am the epic of Amer- 
ica. I am the splendor of the American 
dream. 

I stand for the noblest traditions of man- 
kind. I stand for the protection of all who 
love liberty. I stand for dignity, honor, and 
equality. I stand for peace throughout the 
world. 

May the God of our fathers ever shield us. 
May He ever trust us through shadow and 
sun. May He ever guide us. May He ever 
unite us. May He never divide us. May He 
keep us, the many, in one. 





The Pursuit of Truth To Make Men Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to commend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
address delivered by the Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Drummond, S. J., academic vice 
president of Marquette University, at a 
dinner marking the beginning of the 
university's 75th anniversary celebration. 

Father Drummond’s remarks center 
on the theme chosen by Marquette Uni- 
versity for her anniversary year: the 
Pursuit of Truth To Make Men Free. 
They are deeply penetrating, and in- 
formative. I commend them earnestly 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues: 

THE Pursuit oF TRUTH To MAKE MEN FREE 

Pere Marquette was born on June 1, 318 
years ago, and Jesuit educational tradition is 
almost a century older. But the history of 
universities is older still and before there 
were universities, scholars had gathered 
around wise men in Athens and in Alex- 
andria. ‘These scholars, whether attracted 
by the wisdom of a single man or gathered 
into the early universities, were concerned 
with the pursuit of truth. If they did not 
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profess that this pursuit was formally aimed 
at making men free, nevertheless they would 
have been, it appears to me, quite willing to 
accept that as one statement of their objec- 
tives. 

Marquette University, which is just be- 
ginning her 75th anniversary, is young as 
an institution; but she has a history and a 
heritage that go beyond her own first days. 
When asked to describe her work, she has 
written down, “The pursuit of truth to make 
men free,’”’ and taken this as the theme for 
her anniversary year. It should deepen our 
appreciation of the great tradition of higher 
learning and our understanding of our spe- 
cific characteristics if we talk a bit about 
each of those words, “pursuit,” “truth,” 
“men,” “free.” 

PURSUIT 


A pursuit is a quest—therefore, eagerness; 
it is a quest by many—therefore, cooperative. 
It calls for patience and humility. We must 
be willing, as it has been said, to sit down 
humbly before a fact like a child. Carlyle, 
when told that Margaret Fuller had said 
she was willing to accept the universe, wryly 
remarked, “Gad, she’d better.” 

This pursuit implies the wish and the 
deed to practice a kind of celibacy so far as 
goals like wealth and power are concerned 
in order to devote oneself more fixedly to 
education, to a field within it. For the 
pursuit which marks the scholar is as warm- 
hearted as a lover’s and as steady as a star’s. 
Where it has existed, schools have flourished; 
and where it has weakened and died, schools 
have died, no matter what alumni or legisla- 
tures say or do. 

Men of wealth have helped to found uni- 
versities; popes and kings and presidents 
have granted them special status and privi- 
leges. But ultimately it is the dedication 
to the pursuit of truth which creates the 
university; it is the scholar which makes 
the institution. And this is true whether 
we recall the royal foundations at Oxford 
and Cambridge or the Jesuit schools which 
dotted Europe during the 17th and early 
18th centuries. In our own country where 
Americans have always tended to look on 
education as the eighth sacrament, there 
has been strong support from public funds 
for our State institutions, and private bene- 
factors have assisted great institutions of 
learning. John Harvard and Ezra Cornell 
have given to universities which bear their 
names; the Johnston family has more anony- 
mously served Marquette. Our debt is great 
to the Johnstons and all our generous 
friends, but our debt is also great to the 
scholars and those who have pursued wis- 
dom; in the classroom and out of it, men 
like Rigge, Burrowes, Spalding, Corpus, Mc- 
Cormick have helped to build Marquette. 


TRUTH 


What is this truth to which the scholar 
is committed, for which the university or- 
ganizes its quest? In a sense, it might seem 
to the outsider that the university dichoto- 
mizes reality and finds legal truth in buck- 
ram volumes, medical truth in test tubes, 
social truth in statistics. But it is not truth 
itself which is dichotomized; it is rather that 
the university professes no area of reality 
to be foreign to her search. 

Truth itself, however, is more simple and 
profound than the proliferated questings 
which a large university may undertake. 
Truth is a relation between the knowing 
mind and the object. It is essentially in- 
volved with being; we know when we can 
say “is.” There is a relative side to our 
knowing, for not all our knowing is certain 
and all of it is limited and finite. Never- 
theless, truth is concerned with absolutes, 
eventually and ultimately. So also must be 
our knowing or the pursuit of truth be- 
comes a ghost-chasing game. 

Truth is a relation, and only I can know 
it for me. No human being can find truth 
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and give it to me as you might feed a baby 
or pass our pamphlets or mimeographed 
notes. Although we possess truth as indi- 
viduals, it can hardly be pursued profitably 
and efficiently in complete isolation. One of 
the complaints of the scientist today about 
the restricted nature of information con- 
cerning nuclear physics is the loss of co- 
operative efforts in the pursuit of physical 
truth. In many areas of research teamwork 
has become almost a strict necessity. And 
on the part of the learners, the students, the 
community aspect of learning is just as im- 
portant. Newman said that if he were 
building a university the first thing he would 
build would be the common room. Vae solis 
in the pursuit of truth. 

A university can embrace many disciplines 
because there is an ultimate unity; there is 
only one truth. Truth cannot contradict 
itself or ultimately we have have “‘is’’ arrayed 
against “is not.” In that case there would 
only be a world of unintelligibility and of 
nothing. Nevertheless, man must seek truth 
in the way he can. And that is why he di- 
vides it into different disciplines and pro- 
fessions within @ university and why we have 
faculties of law, of medicine, of theology, of 
arts, and the like. 

And there are different orders of truth. 
There is the truth we know naturally, by 
our own pure efforts, so to speak; and there 
is supernatural truth which we know only 
because God gave it directly. Yet there is 
still only a single truth; there is, if you will, 
only one revelation. Some facts God re- 
veals indirectly by giving us this cosmos to 
know and our minds by which to know it. 
And there is His direct revelation which He 
made through His own special instruments— 
the Scriptures, the prophets, the Church. 

It is not my purpose to become formally 
theological. But it is my purpose to empha- 
size that Marquette is a university which can 
concern itself with the whole range of intel- 
ligibility, the whole gamut of truth, the total 
of all that is. A technical school by its 
commitment does not profess to be able to 
undertake research in, nor communication 
of, the fine arts nor of law and medicine; 
it confines itself to the truth in the area 
of the pure and applied physical sciences. 
Some universities, because of their historical 
heritage, the fact or interpretation of posi- 
tive law, or the development of their own 
institutional epistemology, have limited 
themselves to that “is” which can be known 
naturally. Theoretically, that limitation is 
satisfactory so-long as it is understood that 
such institutions do not profess to commit 
themselves to the pursuit of all possible 
truth in its fullest range. Practically, this 
limitation raises other problems which I do 
not wish to develop here and at this time. 
But I do say that at Marquette we can 
count it among our blessings that this uni- 
versity can pursue truth full circle and em- 
brace all its 360 degrees. 


MAN 


The simple fact is that man, compared to 
the visible world around him, is unique. 
Sophocles sang about his singular qualities; 
literature, before and since Antigone, in 
dwelling on the glory and on the tragic side 
of man has but spelled out this fact of singu- 
larity. He is made to the image of God, for 
he can think and he can say, “I will.” 

He is not dwarfed when compared to 
giant reds seen through the telescope at Palo- 
mar nor lost in the maze discovered through 
the electron microscope. If he has existence 
like a stone, organic growth like a tree, sensi- 
tive awareness like a dog, he has more than 
just the ability to develop callouses on two 
rather than four of his extremities. He can 
get at reality and do something about it. 
He can possess something of what is with 
his mind, and he can possess something of 
reality with his will; he can know, become 
wiser; he can want, desire, love. 
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Man is a microcosm. He is partly matter 
and partly spirit, but he is neither angel 
nor orangutan. He has his economic side, 
and though economics is a mighty motive 
in the acts of individuals and of society, 
there is no purely economic man. He is an 
individual with rights and responsibilities 
which he can neither forswear nor be de- 
prived of; yet he is a social being and must 
live with other men. Man has a composite 
nature; in understanding his composite na- 
ture, he must recognize that there is a dual- 
ity, that there is a natural and supernatural 
order, that his destiny is not completely 
explained in terms of the nitrogen cycie nor 
his Gays fully numbered by carbon 14. 

Man cannot overlook nor deny any of his 
multi-faceted character and live his full life. 
He must be aware that his cultural and 
genetic roots thrust far back into history 
and his future arcs into eternity. And if 
he oversimplifies anything of his composite 
nature, he becomes an unrealist. That on 
the side of knowing and of truth. Nor can 
he over look nor deny any of his multiplied 
reality without losing something of his free- 
dom in his denial. If he ties up an arm or 
covers up his eyes, he neither increases his 
know:edge nor his freedom. 

Man ts a microcosm, but what makes him 
essentially man is not his being an un- 
feathered biped dependent upon an inherited 
genetic structure which is complicated and 
qualified by policemen, cycles of supply and 
demand, billboards and commercials, osmotic 
pressure, and the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Man can think and man can will, 
even of these are not unlimited powers. Man 
can lay hold of truth with his mind, fumbl- 
ingly, haltingly—yes—but, within limits, 
firmly and certainly. Furthermore, in part, 
man achieves his own destiny. If he keeps 
conformed to reality by his intelligence, he 
can choose to maintain that conformity by 
his will. The more he knows of reality, the 
more he freely chooses to conform to it, the 
more he really is a man. 

A university can assist man to understand 
the complex composite that he is. It can 
develop more widely the known truth in the 
biological sciences, and in sociology, history, 
in economics. It can assist him to know 
more and more of himself and all reality 
through the humanities, through philosophy, 
and theology. By providing that knowledge 
for man, the university is providing a basis 
for man to act with fuller freedom. What 
aids man to know the truth, what aids him 
in keeping himself free to commit himself 
to the whole of truth and reality, aids him in 
matters paramount. 


FREEDOM 


Of course, there is always the problem of 
meddling. Meddling is halfway between 
kibitzing and real constraint. Men do not 
like meddling because they like to be free; 
they want to do things their own way, as 
they see them. You can make a man do 
something, but that does not mean you can 
make him like it. Nothing can make a man 
wish to do something he does not wish to do. 
That is the essence of being a man and of 
being free. 

Many of man’s actions are automatic and 
many are only partly free. But we do have 
some free choices. We know in some things 
that we are acting quite freely, doing our 
own deciding. Moreover, we can see real 
alternatives, whether to do this or that— 
drink beer or scotch or go dry. All this is 
to say that man has the power of freedom. 
Today freedom is a good word; just as sub- 
versive, divisive, and egghead today are bad 
words. But freedom is more than a good 
word; it is a good thing. The more man is 
really free, the more he is a man. Right 
here, however, some wrong notions can quite 
literally cramp man’s proper style. Thus, 
the way to stay free is to keep from really 
committing yourself. Once you’ve decided, 
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you've done it; you're no longer free to 
decide. Worse, because truth is so slippery 
you're probably wrong besides. So the pur. 
suit of truth becomes a game of musica} 
chairs, and freedom is the power to sit on the 
edge of your seat and be ready to run. 

One of our colleagues has lined up this 
question and its answer very well. “An open 
mind,” he wrote, “is an excellent thing, like 
an open mouth. But mouths were made to 
close on food and minds on truth. We can. 
not be openminded about the multiplica- 
tion table, nor should we be openmindeq 
about the one we love. Certainly when we 
we choose to love we've lost the power of 
making that choice again. What of it? we 
have gained the beloved, and I take it that 
it is better to have than not to have. To 
commit ourselves, this is excellent.” 

But we must make sure the commitment 
is right. We choose the good and by choos- 
ing make it our good. Nevertheless, it is not 
a real good unless we have chosen reality. 
To know the truth will not make a man good, 
and @ man may be good without being a 
learned man. Still a man cannot direct his 
desires fully toward reality and square him- 
self with it unless he does know the truth. 
The more he knows of reality, other things 
being equal, the more he can exercise his 
freedom properly so that, seeing reality, he 
can choose it and make it his. 

There is a delicate balance and interrela- 
tionship between will and intellect, for they 
are powers born and rooted in the same per- 
son, the individual man. Man the knower 
will not know fully unless he loves and is at- 
tracted by and wants the truth, unless he 
pursues it. He cannot be a neutralist toward 
the truth and regard it coldly and sterilely. 
Man, if he is to continue to be man and not 
something else, must always seek reality, in- 
tently, intelligently, and when he has found 
it, commit himself to it. 

A university pursues truth so that men 
may be able to see reality in more and more 
accurate detail, so that men can understand 
economic reality and not be caught up in 
useless strife, senseless and selfish manipu- 
lation of trade—so that men can under- 


stand the laws of health and more and more 
be free from the inroads of disease—that 
more and more they may comprehend their 


individual and social natures, and neither 
regard society purely as their instrument 


and creation nor develop a society which 


looks on individual persons as its creatures 
or tools. So for all the rest, up to theology 
where the university scholar, the theologian 
discusses the data of revelation in order that 


men may understand more and more of this 
reality and freely accept it. 

The university in its concern with the fur- 
ther development of the known truth and 
with its communication must realize that it 
cannot be neutralist, not merely toward the 
truth, for that were to negate its very 0! 
jective, but not neutralist toward the good 
For the university is made up of persons, the 
learner and the learned, and in these per- 
sons the powers of mind and will stro! 
influence each other; psychology and com- 
mon observation make this clear. Moreover, 
even if a neutralism were possible psyc! 
logically, it would not be possible ontologica!- 
ly. Men decide their ultimate destiny and 
write their persona] failure or success W!' 
their wills. No community of persons maj 
be unconcerned about that. 

Nevertheless, a university's first concer! 
is with truth. Not that a university believes 
knowledge of itself will make a man £000 
rather a university’s commitment to develop 
and communicate what is known is the spe- 
cific sign distinguishing its work and mark- 
ing it off. Why this concern and commlt- 
ment? Because knowledge befits man, be- 
cause it is better than ignorance. More tian 
that, because the work of a university proP- 
erly done assists man to see more clearly that 
which is good, choose it more freely, #¢ 
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avoid being fooled into choosing something 
xss than reality. 

, eae University, as she steadily and 
eagerly pursues the whole truth can help all 
its members, those inside the university as 
well as the communities it serves, to know 
and to be free. This is a great thing not 
only because it aids them to know and thus 
to maintain their freedom, the greatest hu- 
man good, but because in assisting them to 
see reality steadily the university is ulti- 
mately aiding them to see and to accept 
freely the greatest good, the Summum Bo- 
num, which is God. 





Address by Matthew J. Cuffe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the House the 
following address by Matthew J. Cuffe 
who very ably exposes to the American 
people this fraud being practiced in the 
name of reciprocal trade: 

ADDRESS BY MATTHEW J. CUFFE, PRESIDENT, AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TEXTILE Exporr 
ASSOCIATION, NEW YorK Ciry, JUNE 15, 1955 
Since our last annual meeting there has 

been little change in the volume or direction 

of export trade in American cotton and syn- 
thetic piece goods but there has been a pro- 
found change in the forces likely to influence 
our overseas business in the years ahead. 


Probably the most important and, at the 
same time, the most depressing change lies 
in the announced policy of our Government 
to smooth the path for our principal com- 
petitor, Japan, not only in our domestic mar- 
ket but in foreign markets as well. The most 
significant demonstration of this policy was 
the pact negotiated at Geneva which was 
nothing more than an outright invitation to 


the Japanese industry to invade our market 
here. 


Iam somewhat familiar with foreign tex- 
tile industries but I do not know of a single 
exporting nation which has been placed in 
such a grievous dilemma as ours by its own 


government. British markets in recent 
months have been inundated by a flood of 
Indian goods but the London government at 
least paid some recognition to the pleas of 
the Lancashire mills by eliminating the pur- 
chase tax and negotiating a new trade treaty 
with India, In short, the British Govern- 
ment has been trying to correct the ills that 
afflict the cotton industry although its at- 
ts have fallen short of the expectations 
of the Manchester trade. On this side of 
the water the State Department has turned 
a Ceaf ear to all of our pleas and has em- 
barked on a policy of encouraging imports of 
cotton textiles and discouraging exports. It 
Is obvious that our industry will have to 
combat this destructive policy with the 
courage and fervor it displayed in the recent 
Struggle over the reciprocal trade act. 

In this struggle against what we regard 
as an utterly impractical and unrealistic 
: de policy, exporters of American textiles 
G 


vemp 


ave stood shoulder to shoulder with the in- 
Gustries of which they are so essential a part. 
The stand we have taken has been assailed 
violently by those so ignorant of the facts of 
foreign trade that they have become nothing 
more than dupes for those whose personal 
Interests ie in picturing Uncle Sam as the 
Villain responsible for all of the economic 
lls of the world. 
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I must confess that when the reciprocal 
trade agreement program was first launched 
back in the early thirties some of us felt that 
the theory behind it was sound enough. . It 
had not been in operation very long before 
we began to wonder if a new definition of 
the word “reciprocal” had been coined and 
if we had been using the wrong dictionary. 
As far as the textile industries are concerned, 
the reciprocal trade program has been a one- 
way street from which we have derived no 
discernable benefit. At the present time 
there are more barriers such as exorbitant 
tariffs, quotas, and outright embargoes 
against the international flow of textiles 
than at any time in the 20th century. As 
a matter of fact, the volume of international 
trade in cotton goods for the last 10 years 
has lingered at 70 to 75 percent of prewar 
volume despite the increase in world pop- 
ulation and the substantial rise in purchas- 
ing power in a number of countries. 

Last fall we had occasion to analyze the 
operation of the program. Dr. Murchison, 
our speaker here today, asked us to check our 
records and supply him with a detailed re- 
port of our experiences under the program. 
This information was incorporated in a brief 
which Dr. Murchison presented at a hearing 
conducted by the so-called Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. With your per- 
mission, I would like to summarize some of 
the highlights of this report. 

In 1947, the first year of GATT, when our 
tariff structure was being revised, in the 
interest of world trade, our exports amount- 
ed to a billion-and-a-half yards. Since then 
they have rapidly declined to 600 million 
square yards per annum. During the life- 
time of the GATT the United States has lost 
about two-thirds of its textile export trade. 
While this has been our reward as the most 
generous Nation in granting tariff conces- 
sions, the other net exporting countries have 
accomplished rapid recovery, both in produc- 
tion and trade. Japan, India, Western Eu- 
rope as a unit, and the United Kingdom have 
all swept ahead of the United States in ex- 
port volume. 

The tariff concessions received by the 
United States have been for all practical 
purposes confined.to a few net importing 
countries; that is, countries whose domestic 
production is inadequate for home require- 
ments. Most of them were negotiated di- 
rectly, although 2 or 3 were received indi- 
rectly, in whole or in part, as the result of 
generalization under the most-favored-na- 
tion principle. 

In 1948 the Tariff Commission reported 
glowingly: “Concessions on cotton cloth 
have been obtained from 11 countries.* * * 
the concessions (on the 1939 basis) account. 
ed for about 66 percent of the exports of 
cotton cloth.” We cannot identify the entire 
group without detailed research through the 
voluminous protocols of GATT, but the more 
important members appear to be Australia, 
Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, Indonesia (tar- 
paulins), Mexico, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Of these, only Canada has made its con- 
cessions fully and continuously effective. 
Australia for several years has virtually em- 
bargoed American textiles. Cuba, at Tor- 
quay, renegotiated her concessions and sub- 
stituted for them the highest rates ever im- 
posed on her textile imports. Indonesia is 
under a program of rigid controls and ac- 
quires her textiles from Japan. Mexico with- 
drew from GATT to launch a program of 
trade restrictions and higher duties. 

The Union of South Africa has been spas- 
modic, utilizing as a basic policy a system 
of import licensing and exchange alloca- 
tions, but with occasional and limited relax- 
ations. It recently upped tariffs on many 
types of cotton goods. 

In the last 12 months additional restric- 
tions in the form of higher tariffs, quotas, 
or embargoes were imposed on American tex- 
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tiles by Mexico, Honduras, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, French Morocco, Nicaragua, Chile, 
Peru, and Venezuela. I do not know of a 
single country which liberalized its restric- 
tions on American cotton goods in the past 
year. 

In view of the outcome of GATT bargain- 
ing, one wonders how the United States has 
maintained its export trade even at the 
greatly reduced current level. The answer 
is that with the exception of Canada, which 
has observed its concéssions, and the excep- 
tion of the Philippines whose trade with us 
is on a special treaty basis, United States 
exports have had to overleap increasingly 
high trade barriers, and be content with a 
diminishing number of substantial foreign 
markets. Of the 156 million square yards 
exported in the first quarter of the current 
year, 120 million went to Canada, Philip- 
pines, Cuba, Indonesia, Union of South Af- 
rica, and Venezuela. 

Because of the long and intimate trade 
relationship between the United States and 
Cuba, the tariff actions of Cuba at Torquay 
against American textiles came as a specially 
stunning blow. They were carried out with 
the consent and approval of our State De- 
partment and took the form of drastically 
higher duties not only on the fabrics made 
by the Cuban industry, but on a wide range 
of textiles which they do not produce. Cuba 
has again notified the State Department that 
she intends to press for higher tariffs at the 
forthcoming Geneva Conference. If the 
success she achieved at Torquay is any cri- 
terion, then Cuba will probably get every- 
thing she asks for and give nothing in re- 
turn. American cottongrowers may be in- 
terested in knowing that in 1938, a year of 
worldwide depression and low purchasing 
power, cotton consumption in Cuba averaged 
6.4 pounds per person. By 1953, the last 
year for which official United Nations data 
are available, a very prosperous period in 
Cuba, it had dropped to 5.1 pounds per per- 
son. In the same period consumption in 
the United States rose from 21.1 pounds per 
person to 27.6 pounds, and in Canada from 
14.1 pounds to 16.5 pounds. The drop in 
Cuba can be attributed to the Torquay Con- 
ference which pushed prices on imported 
textiles beyond the reach of the average 
Cuban consumer who had to curtail his pur- 
chases. 

Last October we decided to analyze the 
landed cost of key fabrics at selected Latin 
American ports. Among these fabrics was 
the 80 square printed percale, which is the 
most important of all cotton textile items in 
terms of volume. At that time the price 
here was 27.5 cents per yard. The landed 
cost of. this fabric ran as follows in these 
markets: Cuba, 42 cents; Dominican Repub- 
lic, 49 cents; Guatemala, 42.5 cents; Hondu- 
ras, 34 cents; Haiti, 36 cents; Venezuela, 69.5 
cents; Costa Rica, 40.5 cents; Peru, 46.1 cents. 
The duty on this same fabric entering the 
United States is 2034 percent ad valorem on 
foreign valuation. 

The United Nations report to which I re- 
ferred also contains data as to cotton con- 
sumption in most of the countries of the 
world. Central and South America are of 
particular interest to us. In 1938 cotton 
consumption in this enormous market aver- 
aged 6.2 pounds per person. By 1953 it had 
dropped to 5.9 pounds. In Asia per capita 
consumption in 1953 averaged 4.2 pounds. 
In 1953 the figure was 3.7 pounds. Australia 
in 1938 consumed on an average of 10.3 
pounds per person. In 1953 it was 5.9 
pounds. 

We cite these figures to prove our long- 
time contention that the commercial poli- 
cies of our Government insofar as textiles 
are concerned are not based on an intelli- 
gent appraisal of worldwide trade conditions. 
United States is normally and naturally a 
net exporting country insofar as cottons and 
rayons are concerned. We believe that the 
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problems of international textile competi- 
tion can be solved only through a concerted 
effort to expand worldwide cotton consump- 
tion. The major condition of such an ob- 
jective is the reduction of trade barriers 
against cotton goods by those countries 
whose domestic production is inadequate to 
their needs. This objective cannot be met 
by increasing imports into the United States 
which is already a country of overabundance 
throughout the whole range of textile 
fabrics. 





The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 Needs 


Prompt Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this time a very perti- 
nent article, appearing in the May 14, 
1955, issue of the American magazine, 
entitled ‘““‘What Hope for the Escapees?”’ 
vividly pointing out the imperative need 
for early revision of the current Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 so that the full Chris- 
tian intent of this legislation may be 
more effectively and more efficiently re- 
alized. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat Hope FoR THE ESCAPEES? 


Two dramatic reports in the New York 
Times, dated April 25 from Munich and April 
26 from Nuremberg, underscore the plight of 
escapees from Iron Curtain countries as they 
languish in detention camps, waiting for 
clearance to enter the free countries of the 
world and particularly the United States. 

These people have fied the satellites, often 
at the risk of their lives, mainly in the hope 
of asylum and help promised by the United 
States Refugee Act of 1953 (cf. America 
magazine May 7, p. 141). What happens? 
Though adequate visas are available under 
the act to bring to our shores hundreds of 
thousands of escapees, redtape is keeping 
the flow to a trickle. This is what the es- 
capee in Bavaria faces: 

“German investigation 3 months to 1 year; 
investigation by United States intelligence, 
1 year; investigation by United States con- 
sulate, 6 to 9 months; obtaining promise 
of support and employment in the United 
States, 1 to 2 years, if at all * * *. The 
waiting time stretches into years.” 

Communist propaganda has not been slow 
to move into this heartbreaking situation. 
The Times reports state that within the past 
months an intensive program has been build- 
ing up to persuade the internees that they 
will be given jobs and other assistance if 
they return home. Refugee leaders in Mu- 
nich estimate that as high as 25 percent of 
Czech refugees are already negotiating their 
return home. 

This drive by the Communists throws a 
most embarrassing spotlight on the heart- 
lessness of our refugee program as now ad- 
ministered. It is dealing us a diplomatic 
defeat. It should be a reminder to President 
Eisenhower that it is utterly unrealistic 
merely to state, as he did in his news con- 
ference on April 27, that he “endorses re- 
vision of the restrictive refugee law.”” There 
was no evidence, says the report that gave 
that Presidential quote, “that the White 
House was ready to suggest specific amend- 
ments to Congress.” 
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Refugees waiting for freedom will no doubt 
be happy to hear that “revision is endorsed.” 
But unless they hear soon that definite and 
effective action is to be taken, who can 
blame them if they go home? 





We Cannot Afford To Treat the Russian 
Bear as a Playful Kitten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to insert an address I deliver- 
ed July 2, before the 62d annual conven- 
tion of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, held at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, in Washington, titled “We Can- 
not Afford To Treat the Russian Bear as 
a Playful Kitten”: 


It is a pleasure for me to join with the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation in this, 
its 62d annual convention. The cause of 
Armenia is well known to the American 
people, and the never ending struggle of 
the Armenian people for their national in- 
dependence is a matter of inspiration to all 
those of us who have come to know about 
it. 

The cause of Armenian independence is 
of unusual importance today because its 
success or failure, will echo the success or 
failure of the cause of peace and human 
freedom. 

During the past several months there have 
been a number of developments which bear 
an important relationship to the fight for 
Armenian national independence, and the 
struggle of all the captive non-Russian na- 
tions within the Russian Communist em- 
pire. Those developments are a natural 
outgrowth of the work done by the Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression of the 83d Congress, whose chair- 
man was our friend, CHARLES KERSTEN of 
Wisconsin. 

The first of those developments came when 
6 former members of the select committee 
in Congress introduced simultaneously on 
March 22, 1955, a resolution calling for the 
Secretary of State— 

1. To instruct the United States Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to transmit 
to each member nation of the United Nations 
copies of the summary report of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, as well 
as copies of all other reports submitted to 
the House by such Select Committee; 

2. To formulate a resolution, based upon 
the findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions contained in such House report, nam- 
ing the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as an aggressor against the nations enslaved 
by communism; and 

3. To instruct the United States Represen- 
tative to the United Nations to take immedi- 
ate steps to place such resolution on the 
agenda of the General Assembly for early 
action. 


This resolution was referred to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and after a care- 
ful study of the matter, including a full 
opportunity for the career officers of the De- 
partment of State and others, to present 
their opinions on the resolution, the com- 
mittee then approved it by a vote of 17 to 5. 
Our good friend, the very able Congressman 
from Connecticut, the Honorable THomas 
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Dopp, played a major role in the Preparation 
of the majority report accompanying his 
resolution on this matter which was num. 
bered House Resolution 183. Many long time 
observers of the international scene have 
commended this resolution and the report 
which accompanied it, as the most significant 
political action taken against the interna. 
tional Communist conspiracy during the 38 
years of its despotic reign. 

House Resolution 183 was then referreg 
to the Rules Committee, and a hearing was 
held. Mr. RicHarps, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, together with mr. 
Dopp, and Mr. WALTER Jupp, and I, appeared 
in support of that resolution. 

The spokesman for the well organized 
minority of four was Congressman Vorys. of 
Ohio. By an unfortunate turn of events, the 
spokesman for the minority presented a last 
minute letter signed by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles requesting the rejection 
of this resolution on the basis that it would 
likely provoke the Russians, and therefore 
disturb the tranquility of the waters upon 
which the leaders of the Big Four expect to 
bask during their conference at the Summit. 
Equally unfortunate, but understandably, 
the House Rules Committee, upon receipt of 
the letter from Secretary of State Dulles, 
determined that further hearings would be 
held on the resolution. 

Since these further hearings would involve 
the testimony of Secretary Dulles himself, it 
is very unlikely that any action will be taken 
on House Resolution 183 before the confer- 
ence at the Summit because Secretary Dulles 
will not be available for such hearings. 

Several weeks ago, on the occasion of my 
appearance at the Baltic States freedom rally 
in New York City, I expressed my concern 
that Secretary of State Dulles may have 
fallen under the influence of the tip-toe 
artists in the Department of State who have 
long advocated a policy of delicate diplomacy 
in dealing with the Russian autocrats. I 
made it clear that the same group who sabo- 
taged the dynamic policies of President Tru- 
man were still in the career service of the 
Department of State, and that it appeared 
they would never learn that anyone who re- 
gards the Russian Bear as a playful kitten 
would soon fall under the gentle strangling 
embrace of the red-nosed Bear. I hope we 
will soon be able to rid our ship of state of 
these parasitic barnactes and that we will 
be able to launch an all-out political offen- 
sive against the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

The Russian conspirators in the Kremlin 
consider House Resolution 183 to be a mat- 
ter of major crisis for them. One develop- 
ment in recent days which demonstrates the 
importance they attach to that resolution is 
the following monitored broadcast of Radio 
Prague on June 21, this year: 


“UNITED STATES SENATE RESOLUTION 
PROVOCATIVE 
“CZECHOSLOVAKIA, June 21, 1955.—Certain 
United States politicians are doing every- 
thing possible to provoke a war as they are 
obsessed with the idea of war. Recently, 
these people succeeded in piloting through 


the United States Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee a new, nonsensical, and provoca- 
tive resolution. They want the United States 
Government to propose to the United Nations 


that the Soviet Union and her relations with 
the people’s democracies be condemned. 
“The purpose of this provocation is quite 
clear: Its authors want to poison and trouble 
the international atmosphere just before the 
beginning of the forthcoming four-power 
conference. They do not like the lessening 
of international tension achieved by the 
great and tireless efforts of the Soviet G v= 
ernment, and, for that reason, they would 
also like to drag the United Nation into 
their dark plans. However, there is an im- 
mense abyss between the plans of the United 
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states 


aggressive circles and the possibility 
realizing these plans. Despite all the 
pressure in the Senate, four of its Members 
refused to support this provocative reso- 
on. 

Mi assistant Secretary of State Morton also 
declared, by way of a warning addressed to 
United States Senators, that the United 
States might be isolated if it submitted the 
above-mentioned resolution to the United 
Nations. Morton also mentioned the non- 
existent problem of the east European coun- 
tries, which. is so ardently propagated by 
some United States circles, and he made an 
interesting admission. He said that United 
States interventions about the people's 
democracies were worthless, because the 
nations of those countries were proud of 
the fact that their countries were inde- 
pendent, that their governments were freely 
elected, and that their relationship with 
the Soviet Union constituted a bond of 
friendship characterized by mutual respect 
for independence. 

“These words uttered by Morton, there- 
fore, confirm the fact that certain United 
States officials, for example, Mr. Dulles, al- 
though they submit for discussion to the 
forthcoming four-power conference the so- 
called problem of the east European coun- 
tries, know full well that such a problem 
does not exist.” 

The compliments paid by the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy to Assistant 
Secretary of State Morton, Congressman 
Vorys, and his three associates, to put it 
mildly and as gently as circumstances per- 
mit, is indeed dubious. To put it another 
way, the Kremlin, in its overanxiety over 
the telling effects of that resolution, has let 
the cat out of the bag. 

I regret to say that there is a striking 
similarity between the mcnitored broadcast 
and some of President Eisenhower’s answers 
during his most recent press conference, 
Wednesday. According to the New York 
Times, June 30, the White House authorized 
release of a transcript, and I quote there- 
from: 


of 


Mrs. May Craig, of Maine papers: “Mr. 
President, in relation to Mr. Theis’ question, 
the House passed last week, 367 to nothing, 
a resolution of Democratic Mr. MCCoRMACK, 


of Massachusetts, expressing sympathy with 
the satellites, condemning colonialism of all 
kinds, and asking that the United Nations 
and any organization in which we partici- 
pated do what they could to release them. 

“Did you favor that resolution? Did you 
know about that? 

“Answer. As a matter of fact, I did not 
know about that. Maybe I was fishing that 
day I don't know. 

“Question. Three hundred and sixty-seven 
to nothing. 

“Answer. Well, I still say that there are 
all kinds of nuances in any such statement, 
possible complications, that make you very 
careful in uttering an official statement. 

“For example, if you believe that, how far 
are you going? ‘You are certainly not going 
to declare a war, are you? So there in- 
stantly you fix for yourself limitations on 
how far we, as a people, will go in accom- 
plishing this thing. 

“That means, therefore, that we use peace- 


ful means and means that are not provoca- 
tive But we use moral suasion. We use 
refusal to be drawn into any seeming ap- 


proval of such a situation. But we do place 
limits on ourselves instantly when we think 
about the thing. And so that means that 
there is a problem. It is not just as simple 
as Just saying something and forgetting it.” 

I am sure, this must be for President 
Eisenhower a coincidence, but in any case, it 
is a very unhappy coincidence. 

On May 31, the distinguished majority 
leader of the House of Representatives in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 149 
which condemns all forms of colonialism and 
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imperialism and restates the support of the 
American people to the right of all people 
to national independence and national sov- 
ereignty. That resolution passed the House 
of Representatives by a unanimous vote of 
376. This action on the part of the House 
of Representatives, speaking as it does 
for the American people, should give re- 
newed hope to the hundreds of millions of 
non-Russian people enslaved within the 
Russian Communist empire as well as a new 
confidence that as sure as day follows night, 
the despotism of the Russians will be de- 
stroyed. 

During the past week the House of Repre- 
sentatives had before it the 1955 Mutual 
Security Act. During the course of debate 
on this legislation, I offered two amend- 
ments, the object of which was to support 
the principles embodied in the McCormack 
resolution. I offered an amendment which 
required Tito and his henchmen to permit 
United States Representatives to make com- 
plete and continuous inspection of the man- 
ner in which all assistance received from the 
United States was used, including the utili- 
zation and possession of all military equip- 
ment we give to Tito. 

Iam happy to report that this amendment 
was passed unanimously by the House of 
Representatives and I trust will very soon 
bring us the final answer as to what Dictator 
Tito is really up to. By making complete 
and continuous inspection of all the assist- 
ance we give to the Communist leader, Tito, 
including the location and utilization of all 
the military equipment we have given and 
will continue to give to him, I am sure we 
will soon have the answer to that important 
question. It may shock you to Know that 
the executive branch of this Government 
has not, up to now, carried on any thorough- 
going complete, or continuous inspection of 
what Tito has been doing with our assistance, 
including military end items. 

I should also like to remind you that in 
the hearings before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee having to do with economic and 
military assistance to Tito, the Republican 
administration put themselves clearly on 
record stating that it was essential that this 
assistance be given to the Communist dicta- 
tor, Tito. I should also like to commend 
four members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee who dissented, on the question of 
giving aid to the Communist dictator, Tito, 
and who submitted a minority report 
strongly recommending to all the Members 
of Congress that we stand firmly by our ad- 
herence to anticolonialism and antiimperial- 
ism, and that we reject all forms of com- 
munism, even the so-called national style 
of which Tito is the leader. 

We, as a nation, are still suffering from a 
tremendous amount of ignorance concern- 
ing the international Communist conspiracy 
and the part the Russian imperialists play 
in that design for world conquest. While 
some improvement in our understanding of 
the crises of our time has taken place in 
recent years, I feel we have a very long way 
to go before we have established in the pub- 
lic mind the real force behind the scourge of 
international communism, When we have 
gotten across to the people of the United 
States, and to all the other people of the 
still free world, that the Russian despots 
who, under the czars, had a well developed 
plan of world conquest and who now, under 
the commissars, utilize the Pied Piper prom- 
ises of Marx and Engels to further their dia- 
bolical scheme of world domain, we will have 
taken our most important step on the path 
to peace and freedom. 

The effort which is made today to disguise 
the historical Russian involvement in the 
international Communist conspiracy must 
be exposed and ridiculed. We must return 
to the reality of the moral and political prin- 
ciples upon which the American way of life 
is based. 
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We must support without hesitation, and 
with fervor and determination, all those na- 
tions and people who adhere to and strive 
for those same moral and political principles. 
We must regard as an enemy the cause of 
peace and freedom, anyone who rejects those 
moral and political principles and who con- 
siders them inapplicable in the world in 
which we live today. 

I know that you, as delegates of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, will 
continue the patriotic work which you have 
engaged in throughout the years and that 
you will increase your work of educating all 
the still free people on the facts concerning 
Russian imperial communism. In the per- 
formance of this urgently needed public 
service, you will have made a great contribu- 
tion to the preservation of the American way 
of life. 

May God give you strength and wisdom to 
succeed in that mission. 





A Rational Pclicy on Waterpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration 
have made clear their position with re- 
gard to private and public power de- 
velopment. There is a proper and legiti- 
mate field for each. There are some 
projects so vast and extensive that they 
do not lend themselves to private de- 
velopment. On the other hand, where 
private initiative is able, willing, and 
anxious to cope with the problem, every 
opportunity should be afforded them to 
do so. 

We have recently heard a lot about 
Dixon-Yates. Political effort has been 
exerted to make them words of oppro- 
brium. The effort has failed. People 
throughout the Nation are more and 
more coming to realize that the Presi- 
dent in this matter, as in so many oth- 
ers, has pursued the best policy for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials from the Roches- 
ter Times-Union on this subject, as fol- 
lows: 

As WE SEE IT—A RATIONAL Policy ON 

WATERPOWER 

Public power advocates have labored for 
20 years to plant in people’s minds the idea 
that the Nation has the responsibility to de- 
velop hydroelectric power with tax funds. 

The idea has no basis in American tradi- 
tion. Until 20 years ago the Government was 
in the power business only as a sideline to 
some other national purpose. But by con- 
stant repetition, drumming at the same 
theme, they have hoped to make the idea 
stick. 

The Hoover Commhission’s report on water 
uses puts this idea into the perspective it has 
long needed. 

Suppose, in a fit of absentmindedness, we 
go ahead and complete the projects now 
abuilding or authorized at a cost of $10 bil- 
lion. Less than 10 percent of our population 
would benefit. 

The 90 percent who would pay for these 
projects would go on developing their power 
by private investment. 
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New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
with 20 percent of the population pay one- 
third of the taxes and would get no benefit 
at all. 

It is not and never was the responsibility 
of 90 percent of the people to provide tax- 
free power for the other 10 percent. 
certainly is not their responsibility to provide 
tax-supported competition for their own in- 
dustry. 

From this the remainder of the Hoover 
Commission's conclusions follow logically. 

The Government should get out of dam- 
building where private, State, or municipal 
investment is available to do the job. 

Existing projects like TVA should be re- 
quired to finance themselves and their steam 
plants by their own bonds, not from the 
Federal Treasury. 

They should be required to include in their 
rate base the taxes and financing costs that 
are required of private companies. 

Preferential treatment on rates for mu- 
nicipalities and cooperatives, should be 
ended. It is designed to destroy private in- 
vestments. 

Under such policies the Nation’s water re- 
sources could be developed rationally, and 
the direct Federal interest in navigation, 
reclamation, flood control and irrigation 
would still provide some electric power as a 
byproduct. 





MEMPHIS FINALLY ACTS 


The reasons for President Eisenhower's or- 
der for a review of the Dixon-Yates contract 
to supply TVA’s power shortage by private 
enterprise are revealing. 

The city of Memphis notified the TVA 
Authority that it is erecting its own mu- 
nicipal power plant and that it would not 
need TVA power after 1958. This permitted 
the TVA to notify the President that it would 
not need added power to supply the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s needs, so the Presi- 
dent ordered a new look at the necessity for 
the private plant. 

This seems to add up to the fact that so 
long as Memphis had any hope of getting 
Federal taxpayers to supply it with power, 
it would do nothing to supply itself. But 
when that hope vanished, it bestirred itself. 

The need for more power arose when TVA 
could not supply its regional contracts and 
the AEC’s new Kentucky plant at the same 
time. The public power lobby’s solution 
was, of course, that the United States should 
build more steam plants for TVA. 

Many months ago the President recom- 
mended that Memphis build its own plant, 
but nothing was done. 


When it looked as if Dixon-Yates couldn’t 
be blocked, Memphis acted, but not until. 
But the situation will bear watching. The 
public power lobby never gives up, and it 
still may be back wanting more Federal 
money for steam generators down there. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
proposed Parshall irrigation project in 
Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 





And it 
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The Parshall project is a part of 
the multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





One-Hundred-Dollar Award to 


Boston Newsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article from the Christopher 
News containing the story of an award 
to Boston newsman Anthony La Camera. 
I feel that his activities have done much 
in spotlighting attention on objection- 
able programs, and I wish. to commend 
this article to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 


ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR AWARD TO BOSTON 
NEWSMAN 


Alert, constructive Christopher action on 
the part of one person is helping to rid Bos- 
ton airwaves of offcolor tunes. 

Early in December 1954, Mr. Anthony La 
Camera, radio-TV editor of the Boston Eve- 
ning American, wrote his first article draw- 
ing attention to the “new low” of the music 
and record industry, especially in its ap- 
proach to the Christmas season. The re- 
sponse was both encouraging and discourag- 
ing—some letters condemned him. 


But week after week, he continued his 
drive on what he called “shabby songs.” 
His city editor backed him with an editorial 
entitled “Music and Lyrics” in the March 12, 
1955, issue of the paper. 


Mr. La Camera’s efforts seemed contagious. 
Soon other Boston papers joined the drive, 
and outside the Boston area, the newsman's 
sentiments were echoed. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


“Although the condition calls for regula- 
tion at the sources,” Mr. La Camera wrote 
in one article, “that still does not absolve of- 
fending radio stations and disk jockeys from 
their grave responsibility in the matter.” 

Apparently, station managers and disk 
jockeys felt the same, because those in the 
Boston area got together to discuss the whole 
situation and “outlined a program for kill- 
ing this profitable business of unprincipled 
recording companies and distributors.” 

This is a good example of trying to correct 
an evil from within. The elimination of of- 
fending records is being achieved ‘from 
within” by those whose business it is to deal 
with the music industry and its wares. 
When those with a high sense of purpose be- 
gin to swing into action within their own 
fieid of activity, the results are generally 
more lasting and better understood than if 
the “policing” action comes from outside, 


HIS ENTHUSIASM WAS RESTRAINED 


It is important to note in this particular 
case that Mr. La Camera kept a fine sense of 
proportion throughout his drive. In one of 
his columns he wrote: 

“It is unfortunate that a few must give a 
black eye to the disk jockey profession be- 
cause Boston has its share of conscientious, 
responsible deejays who wouldn't be caught 
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dead with the trash spilled around by their 
self-seeking, indiscriminate confreres,” 
For his courageous and persevering action 
the Christopher $100 Award for this monty 
goes to Mr. La Camera. He has exemplified 
well what one person Can do within an in. 
dustry in the way of a little housekee 


bing 
thus raising its standards, nes 





Back to McKinley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of July 
4, 1955: 


Back To McKINLEY 


The Hoover Commission report on water 
resources and power is unlikely to make 
much impression on the administration, 
Congress, or the public. The reason is that 
the report, despite valid observations and 
criticisms, is so reactionary in its guiding 
philosophy as to be a wholly unworkable 
yardstick for present-day government. It 
would undo in one swoop many of the power 
and irrigation practices that have grown up 
over 50 years or more, and it would severely 
limit the role of the Federal Government 
in meeting future water development needs. 
This restrictive line forced the two admin- 
istration representatives, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., and Arthur S. Flemming, to object to 
many of the recommendations. It is difficult 
to refute the complaint of Congressman 
HO.LIFIELD, whose dissent is almost as long 
as the main study, that the Commission's 
report is based on the investigation of a 
task force mainly inspired by preconceived 
ideas and personal predilections. 

Unquestionably there has been, as the re- 
port points out, a vast duplication of effort 
between the various Federal water develop- 
ment and conservation agencies. It is 
doubtful whether the Government would 
save money by transferring the retention- 
dam functions of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to the Corps of Engineers; the engineers 
have not been reticent in pushing ahead 
with their own high-cost projects. But cer- 
tainly there is something askew when such 
agencies (including the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion) underestimate costs on major projects 
by as much as 50 percent. 

Similarily, the Commission has a legiti- 


mate point in questioning the disparity of 
treatment between different sections of the 
country on Federal power and irrigation ex- 


penses and benefits. How great are the in- 
equities is a matter of continual controversy; 
it always is necessary to ascribe somewhat 
arbitrary cost factors. This newspaper be- 
lieves, however, that there are inequities, 
and it shares the Commission’s conviction 
that taxpayers in one section ought not to 
be compelled to subsidize low-priced power 
for consumers in another section. For this 
reason we applaud the suggestion that Fed- 
eral power projects be placed on a self-financ- 
ing revenue bond basis as a partial remedy 
though this of course could not be an in- 
flexible rule. 

But as a practical matter existing inequ!- 
ties will not be overcome by tying the hands 
of the Government and forestalling Federal 
development when private development 1s 
infeasible. The Commission, which inci- 
dentally had no public power representat! ’es 
as members, exhibits an altogether doctrl- 
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naire and punitive attitude toward existing 
yublic power arrangements. It would sharply 
incre e power rates to consumers without 
any real showing of fact as to actual costs. 
It would severely hamper the sound policy of 
preferences to municipalities and coopera- 
tives in publicly generated power. If we read 
the report correctly, it also would forbid Fed- 
eral ( snstruction of transmission lines where 
private utilities could construct them, even 
the iwh the private activity might be fla- 
erantly uneconomic. 

~ Commissioner James A. Farley summed up 
the situation well when he said (and his 
comment is similar to that of Messrs. Brown- 
el] and Flemming): 

“The cumulative effect of the recommen- 
dations in this report come dangerously close 
to inviting an abdication by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of its responsibilities to insure the 
proper development of the country’s great 
natural resources. 

It is one thing to say that the Federal 
Government should not compete unnecessar- 
ily with soundly incorporated private utili- 
ties, and quite another to say that the 
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Federal Government should be restrained in 
developing water resources for the people. 
Experience has shown that in many instances 


the works which must be constructed to con- 
serve and utilize water and waterpower have 
been wholly beyond the financial capacity of 
State and local governments and have not 
attracted the investment of private capital.” 

Sooner or later the country will have to 
take a hard look at whether it is wise to 
bring in new high-cost irrigation jand in 
view of the crop surplus problem, and 
whet Federal hydroelectric projects 
should be undertaken if private steam plants 
could produce power more cheaply. Such an 
examination will have to start, however, with 
the situation as it is today and not with 
a wistful look at how things might have been 
if different policies had been adopted 50 
years 


ner 


ago. 





Religion Big Factor in Sports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I inelude the following: 

A sports column became a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD during the proceed- 


ings of the House of Representatives today. 
Representative Frank J. BECKER, Repub- 

New York, asked that the Sunday, 
July 3, column of Sports Editor Mike Lee, 
I 


} 
li 


the Long Island (Jamaica, N. Y.) Press be 
part of the Recorp. 
column pointing out the various 
champions who asked the intercession 
ot Almighty God in their endeavors was re- 
ferred to by the Long Island Congressman 
who is the sponsor of House Resolution 23 
would have the United Nations open 
their sessions with prayer at each meeting. 
The Long Island Press sports editor quoted 
ich Outstanding figures in the world of 
Sports as Jack Fleck, national open winner; 
Ed Furgol, Babe Zaharias, Sad Sam Jones, 
Rev. Bob Richards, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Big- 
gle Munn, Joe Louis, and Jersey Joe Wolcott. 
Lee in his column said all of them attributed 
their success to faith in prayer. 
Congressman Becker said that if cham- 
Pions in the world of sport can and do ask 
for divine intercession, the United Nations, 


Lee's 


sport 
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if it wants to be successful, should follow 
their example. 

Congressman Bercker’s resolution would 
request the President to instruct the United 
States delegation to the United Nations to 
take such steps as necessary to open the 
United Nations sessions with prayer. 

The Long Island Congressman is an ardent 
sportsman and a keen amateur golfer. He 
is a member of the Rockville Country Club, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

f am hoping before this session adjourns 
that Congress will see fit to pass this resolu- 
tion, thereby reaffirming our faith and our 
belief that the United Nations can use all 
the divine assistance that would come 
through the use of prayer, 





RELIGION Bic Factor In Sports 


A 32-year-old municipal course pro no one 
ever heard of outside of Davenport, Iowa, 
wins the national open, the most treasured 
championship in golf. 

Last year a determined man with a left 
arm crippled since childhood wins the same 
coveted crown. 

A gallant lady who underwent an operation 
for cancer less than a year and a half before 
wins the women’s national open. 

A man who almost gave up baseball be- 
cause his arm went dead 2 years earlier 
pitched his way into the Hall of Fame and 
the baseball record books forever with a no- 
hit, no-run game for the Cubs. 

A preacher going on 30 years pole vaults 
15 feet in every major track meet. 

What do Jack Fleck, Ed Furgol, Mildred 
“Babe” Didrikson Zaharias, ““Sad"’ Sam Jones, 
and the Reverend Bob Richards and so many 
other topnotchers in sports have in common? 

The answer is startlingly clear: They have 
an abiding faith in God, they believe. 

After Fleck had won the national open in 
a Cinderella finish in which he overcame 
“Bantam” Ben Hogan, one of the greatest 
of all time, he said simply: 

“I thank God for his help. He gave me 
unbelievable power.” 

You have to like Fleck. 

“The toughest job lies ahead—the job of 
being a good champion,” he says simply. 

What does the Reverend Richards say about 
the question of faith? 

“I can sincerely say that I owe all of my 
athletic achievements to the power of the 
Lord,” declares the vaulting parson. * * * 
Dick Ganslen, an eminenent authority in the 
science of pole vaulting, once “‘proved”’ that it 
was physically impossible for Richards, who 
stands 5 feet 10 inches and weighs 165 
pounds, to clear 15 feet, but with God’s help 
the pastor of the First Church of the Breth- 
ren in Long Beach, Calif., the 1952 Olympic 
champion, has turned an athletic miracle 
into routine action almost every time he 
competes. . 

All golfers and others who have competed 
on their own know what Ed Furgol meant 
when he said: 

“You’re out there all alone and on your 
own, The tournament is yours to win. or 
lose. I had some help, however. The good 
Lord was on my side. He had to be or I'd 
never have made it.” 

STORY OF “BABE”’’ ZAHARIAS GREAT ONE 


The story of “Babe” Zaharias is a great 
one. The sports world that she has domi- 
nated for years was shocked when the news 
came out that she was going under a knife 
for cancer. Sixteen months after the opera- 
tion she won the women’s national and then 
she was named the woman athlete of the 
year for the sixth time. “Babe” would be de- 
fending her women’s open crown this year 
but another operation, a minor one for a disc, 
is keeping her sidelined. 

When “Babe” was given the accolade as 
the woman athlete of the year, she said: 
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“It really should go to God and to my 

doctors. God takes care of everything.” 
TAKE THE CASE OF SAD SAM JONES 

Take the case of Sam Jones. During the 
1952 Cuban Winter League season he came 
home with a useless arm. The speed and 
cunning were gone. He underwent a year 
of treatments without success. The doctor 
urged him to quit baseball, but Sam re- 
fused—baseball was his life. You know how 
his persistence paid off in the no-hit no-run 
game against the Pirates. 

“Everything I’ve done I owe to “The Man 
Upstairs,’ ’”’ he said reverently. 

The examples cited are current ones, but 
there have been many others. 

The Reverend Gil Dodds, now the Wheaton 
College track and field coach, used to say 
when he was the No. 1 miler in the world: 

“God runs with me every step of the way.” 

Faith is a vital, living thing to Dodds. 

“Many of the greatest athletes of today, 
champions in al! fields, are deeply religious 
men and pray before each contest,” Gil ob- 
serves. Gil relates that he once asked the 
famous Gunder Hagg, superb Swedish miler, 
what he prayed for before each race. 

“T just prayed that each one of us would 
do his best,” Hagg answered. 


STAGG CITES COURAGE AND FAITH 


One of the greatest football coaches of all 
time, Amos Alonzo Stagg, started out to be 
a minister, but he found public speaking 
difficult at the Yale Divinity School, and 
turned to coaching. He would have been as 
good a preacher as he was a coach because 
he was a leader. 


“The great thing in life is to have cour- 
age and faith and keep on battling,” is the 
way he expressed it. “Prayer is a good thing 
for any man who wants to live his life to 
the fullest. I am sure it helps in the proc- 
ess of making men.” 

To that credo, Clarence (Biggie) Munn 
agrees. The former Michigan State football 
coach, now the athletic director at M. S. U., 
said: 

“Along with blocking and tackling, I 
stressed to my boys the importance of love 
of country, faith in its institutions and the 
religious base on which it all rests.” 

Do you recall the way Joe Louis, then the 
heavyweight champion of the world, said it 
when introduced from the ring at Madison 
Square Garden during a war benefit show. 

We would win the war, the Brown Bomber 
said, because “we were on God’s side.” 

Jersey Joe Walcott will take a ticket on 
that. 

“If God is on your side, you’re bound to 
win sooner or later,” said Walcott, who be- 
came the heavyweight champion of the 
world on his fifth try. 

“I prayed to be champion. And those 
who laughed when I said I would be were 
mistaken. God gave me the last laugh.” 





Capitol Stuff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by John O’Donnell from the New 
York Daily News and also an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 
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[From the New York Daily News of July 1, 
1955} 


CaprroL STur¥r e 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, June 30.—The worthy law- 
makers of Senate and House who have the 
authority to decide how our tax money is 
to be spent in the highly important job of 
saving our necks (if and when our Com- 
mie enemy decides to lay a murderous clutch 
of airborne atomic eggs on our cities) have 
come up with an important decision. It’sa 
step in the right direction, but the boys on 
Capitol Hill still aren’t marching far and 
fast enough toward the objective of saving 
the collective American hide. 

Because of new information—information 
which the Congress should have been pri- 
vately studying months ago-if our intelli- 
gence men are worth their salaries and ex- 
pense accounts—we have suddenly come up 
with a boost of a third of a billion dollars 
for more B—-52 bombers. Last month this 
hadn’t been seriously considered. Now we 
go into action. So far, so good. Good, too, 
is the item calling for an additional $27 mil- 
lion to expand the bases to handle these in- 
tercontinental jet bombers and an additional 
$14 million to set up new top secret defenses 
at home bases of these B—52s. 

Sixty days ago none of this was on the 
agenda. Then on May 1 came the big show in 
Moscow when—and let’s be honest about 
this—the Russians scared the living lights 
out of our professional experts by boldly 
putting on a show of their atomic air 
strength. 

No question but that the Russians were 
far better than we had suspected. No ques- 
tion that our professionals had been wrong 
in previous estimates and reports. 

The unanswered question is why did the 
Russians brazenly tip off their hand and re- 
veal their strength? 

We Americans wouldn’t do it. Neither 
would the British. Why the Russians did it 
recalls the famous crack by Winston Church- 
ill when he told the House of Commons that 
trying to understand the Commie mind and 
figure out what makes the Kremlin brain 
tick brought the Anglo-American brain up 
against a situation that was “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” 

In the few weeks between the now famous 
Red fiy-by over Moscow on their May Day 
celebration and the present action of Con- 
gress, there have been two highly intelligent 
reports that certainly influenced our law- 
makers. 


One was written by Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
World War II staff secretary of General Mac- 
Arthur’s Pacific command, and the other by 
Harry Truman’s Secretary for Air, Thomas K. 
Finletter. Both are important—and also a 
trifle alarming. 


MOSCOW SHOW STUNNED AMERICAN OBSERVERS 


General Fellers, in his report printed in the 
Washington newsletter Human _ Events, 
stated that the May Day demonstration 
“stunned American observers” and contin- 
ued: 


“For the first time United States intelli- 
gence agents were confronted by concrete 
evidence. The result is the most alarming 
and direct peacetime challenge our military 
planners have ever faced. This early May 
fiy-by disclosed: 

“New supersonic fighters, in numbers; 

“New all-weather fighters, in numbers; 

“New turbo-prop long-range bombers, in 
numbers; 

“New long-range jet bombers, in numbers. 

“The Pentagon released news of this Red 
air force strength only after the Defense 
public relations office had learned that Gen- 
eral Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, had 
included it in a forthcoming speech. 

“What is the military meaning of the Mos- 
cow fiy-by demonstration? 
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“It means that the Red air force now has 
gained the advantage over the free world in 
modern fighters. For some time it has been 
known that the Soviets have built more jet 
fighters than all the free world combined. 
In Korea, there was only one American Air 
Force fighter, the F-86 Sabrejet, which was 
superior to the Red MIG-15. Neither the 
Navy nor our allies possessed a comparable 
fighter. Now, however, the Soviets have 
thousands of MIG-17's, a product vastly su- 
perior to their old MIG-15. But we have less 
than 200 of any model of fighter aircraft 
which can compare favorably with the 
MIG-17. 


AVAILABLE WEAPONS WILL DECIDE 


“In our defense planning, this fact must 
never escape us. Should the next war come, 
decision will be reached with the weapons 
available when the war starts. Therefore, 
unless we have the air advantage initially, 
there can be neither a general mobilization of 
surface forces nor an industrial effort to pro- 
duce the necessary weapons for victory. 

“‘Why were we not warned of this danger?” 

And the civilian Finletter—most certainly 
on the opposite side of the political fence 
from the professional military man General 
Fellers—raises the same question when he 
asks: 

“Shall we allow the Russians to catch us 
and, indeed, surpass us in the absolute weap- 
ons, in that air-atomic power of which we 
have always thought ourselves the undis- 
puted master? Are we really on the right 
track with these proposals for unenforceable 
disarmament which the United States Gov- 
ernment has been making recently? 

“These two questions together make up one 
single issue, compared to which all other 
matters of foreign or domestic policy are 
secondary. 

“Nothing can be more threatening to the 
security of our country and more damaging 
to any hopes we have for a successful foreign 
policy than to let the Russians catch up to 
us in airpower.” 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 5, 
1955] 
THE ATOMIC DANGER AND How Not To MEET It 


Gen. Bonner Fellers stated the obvious 
when he wrote recently in Human Events 
that the Air Force and the Navy will be the 
chief reliance of the United States if Russia 
tries to drop atom bombs on us. No matter 
how big an Army we might have in an atom 
war, only the very small part of it that fires 
antiaircraft weapons would endanger the 
raiders. Our NATO Army in Europe would be 
of no more value than our divisions at home, 
for tanks, infantry, and artillery can’t inter- 
cept high-flying planes. 

General Fellers concludes that the Air 
Force should have first priority in spending 
the Defense Department's appropriation. In 
a sense the Air Force has this already because 
it gets somewhat more money than either 
the Navy or the Army. Quite generally, how- 
ever, the people think of the Army as their 
principal defender and the Navy and Air 
Force as its auxiliaries. 


Because of this habit of thought, Congress 
can always be depended upon to renew the 
draft law as it did this year although neither 
the Air Force nor the Navy takes any of the 
conscripts. They all go into the Army, the 
obsolescent branch in the opinion of General 
Fellers and a good many other students. 


In effect, General Fellers is showing how 
careless is the thinking of many of those who 
cry loudest for the draft. They say that the 
seas have been narrowed to the point where 
they no longer afford America the protection 
that it had only a generation or two ago. In 
fact, the speed of ships on the surface of the 
sea has increased only a little in recent dec- 
ades and therefore, if they are regarded as 
obstacles to moving and supporting an army 
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of invasion overseas, the oceans are about 
as wide today as they were a generation or 
two ago. 

The oceans have grown steadily narrow 
to the airplane, but the draft offers no slight. 
est protection against enemy planes. We are 
not in danger of invasion by an army, against 
which a bigger army would be a rationa) de- 
fense; we are in some danger of being bombed 
from the air, against which the draft Offers 
no defense at all. 


er 





Let’s Educate Grade Schoolers, Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
following editorial from the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel which makes reference to 
Hillsdale College will be of general in- 
terest. It appears that Hillsdale College 
has a continuing awareness of the need 
for teaching the fundamentals of our 
own very successful economic system—a 
need which is, unfortunately, not recog- 
nized by all institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s EpucaTE GRADE SCHOOLERS, T00 


In the wake of a number of independent 
surveys instituted recently showing that 
most high-school pupils are appallingly ig- 
norant of even the rudimentary principles 
of our American economic system, no little 
public agitation has developed demanding 
that this condition in high schools be cor- 
rected. 

These surveys have also resulted in some 
colleges undertaking self-examination to 
determine whether all their professors are 
seriously and factually teaching the facts of 
life of the American free-enterprise system. 
Hillsdale College, of Hilldale, Mich., for in- 
stance, has made it mandatory that all col- 
lege freshmen there be taught a complete 
comprehensive understanding in practical 
detail, of the theory and practice of the 
American economic system. 

The president of Hillsdale College took this 
action after he had studied the results of 4 
survey in which 3,000 high-school seniors 
in Michigan had been interviewed, which to 
his amazement showed that high-school 


pupils generally actually know very little 
about what makes our free-enterprise system 
operate. 

It is all very well to see to it that students 
in colleges and high school pupils gain 4 


comprehensive education in our American 
economic system, and that high schoo! pu- 
pils cannot be graduated, and college stu- 
dents get through their freshman year, ul- 
less they have received such a liberal educa- 


tion in the American free enterprise Sys- 
tem. 

However, it is even more important that 
this vitally essential learning be inculcated 
among all pupils in at least the upper classes 


in grade schools. For a surprising total if 
grade school pupils never enter high schoo!. 
And a surprising percentage of those who 


enter high school never graduate. And if so 
many pupils are found to be so woefully ig- 
norant of this vital education when they get 
into high school, that of course, is prool pos- 


itive that they were no less ignorant when 
they were in grade school. 

The high school student surveys show that 
in most cases, while the high schoolers 
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were taught very little about the American 
economic system, they were heavily indoc- 
trinated with United Nations, one world, 
and UNESCO. And all of this was found to 
pe portrayed in @ most favorable light with- 
out any fair and realistic emphasis on the 
ghort-comings of these ideological dreams, 
such, as for instance, that UNESCO pro- 
poses to have treaty law supersede our do- 
mestic law and our Constitution. 

when one considers that very large incre- 
ments annually entering into our American 
citizenship are from ranks of those who never 
enter high school, the importance that all 
these be given a thorough grounding in the 


American economic system, should be ap- 
parent to everyone. 
Most of this percentage, the surveys show, 


enter into the privileges of American citi- 
venship without having any adequtae recog- 
nition of the correlating responsibilities that 
should go along with these privileges. 

Few of them, the surveys show, ever learn 
to realize the Government is they—that 
they—each and every one of them are an in- 
tecral part of the Government under our 
American way of life. They conceive of the 
Government as some mystic entity far away 
and detached from them, but which despite 
this detachment nevertheless is obliged to 
give them any kind of help they want. That 
concept, of course, has lamentably, all too 
generally been adopted by all too many seg- 
ments of our citizenry. 





Basin Project Peril Outlined by Hosmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune of Friday, June 24, 1955: 
BASIN PROJECT PERIL OUTLINED BY HOSMER 

(By Representative Cratic HOSMER) 

That the proposed upper Colorado Basin 
storage project would euchre California out 
of vast quantities of Colorado River water 


to which she is legally entitled is well known 
and understood. . 
Two additional specific objections to the 
project must not be ignored by Californians: 
It threatens seriously to impair the quality 
of water, if any, southern California might 
receive from the river after project construc- 


tion; and 
POWER CURTAILED 
Power generating capacity at Hoover Dam 


would be curtailed and the lost power would 
have to be replaced at a cost of millions to 
southland California consumers. 

No one contends the quality of the water 
even now received from the Colorado River 
approaches excellence. Millions of dollars 


have been spent for purifying devices to re- 
move hardening alkalis and salts before use 
in homes and factories. 

Yet witnesses for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion have told Congress they neither con- 
cern themselves with water quality nor rec- 
ognize any responsibility whatever to oper- 
ate the proposed: project with regard to this 
vital subject. 

Only after searching cross-examination 
would they admit that their files contained 
no more than the most sketchy information 
on the subject. 
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Based on it they reluctantly confessed even 
the initial features of the overall project 
would raise these impurities by a thumping 
12 percent when the water reaches California. 


FIGURE WOULD JUMP 


That figure would jump to 54 percent if 
additional projects now in the planning 
stage are added to those presently under 
consideration. 

The reasons why southern California’s 
water quality would suffer are simple: First, 
water returning to the river after new up- 
stream irrigation uses would contain added 
impurities dissolved from the soil. 

Second, pure upstream water diverted in 
large amounts through mountains and out 
of the river system forever would not be 
available to dilute concentrated impurities 
farther downstream. 

Third, water withheld in upstream storage 
reservoirs would likewise be lost for dilu- 
tion purposes. 

ENGINEERS ESTIMATE 


Competent engineers estimate 1.2 tons of 
alkali and salt would be added to every acre- 
foot of water available for use in southern 
California. 

Irrigators use at least 3 acre-feet of water 
per acre in a year to grow their crops. That 
would deposit 3.6 tons a year of such im- 
purities on every acre. 

Adding further insult to these injuries, the 
project would cost home and industrial cus- 
tomers of the Southern California Edison 
Co., the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power, and other Hoover Dam power 
contractors an extra $2 million a year in 
higher electric rates. 

Gilmore Tillman, assistant Los Angles city 
attorney, places the exact figure at $2,152,000 
a year. This would be the cost of fuel oil 
burned in steam generating plants for re- 
placement power, less what would have been 
paid for the same amount of Hoover power. 

At the same time, and for the remaining 
life of the power contracts at Hoover Dam 
(until 1987) the Federal Government, and 
thus the United States taxpayers, would 
lose a total of $187 million in revenue from 
power not sold because there was no water to 
generate it. 

This $187 million loss to taxpayers illus- 
trates that there are substantial reasons not 
to build the upper Colorado River storage 
project in addition to those local to Cali- 
fornia. These reasons, shared by the citizens 
of all 48 States, are varied and compelling. 





Department of Agriculture Should Defer 
Movement of Old Grain During Peak of 


Harvest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my remarks of yesterday, I in- 
clude a report from today’s Wall Street 
Journal on the efforts of the Governor 
of Missouri to secure freight cars for 
shipment of new wheat to save farmers 
from loss and deterioration of the 1955 
crop: 

Because of a shortage of freight cars to 
haul grain, Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, of Mis- 
souri, asked all railroads serving the Midwest 
to do what they can to alleviate the situ- 
ation. 
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The Governor said there were 7,500 un- 
loaded cars at Kansas City and that he has 
received many calls from farmers around the 
State. In one town it was reported wheat is 
being dumped on the street because there 
is no elevator space. In many towns the 
farmers turn around and drive back because 
elevator space is at a premium. 

A 6.5 million-bushel deluge of Kansas and 
Missouri wheat shipped into Kansas City 
over the Fourth of July weekend was being 
cleared in rail yards here. 

The 3-day receipts of 3,445 cars were above 
last year’s 2,428 on the like weekend but far 
short of the 1952 record of 5,164. 

About 80 percent of the wheat will go into 
storage. Joseph Chartrand, transportation 
assistant of the board of trade, estimated. 
The remainder is sold and reconsigned, 
mostly for shipment to millers. 

Despite the big weekend, wheat receipts 
still are running behind normal for this sea- 
son, as late rains have delayed the Kansas 
harvest, Mr. Chartrand said. 

The Association of American Railroads 
Office here said there were 5,265 grain cars 
awaiting unloading at Kansas City, com- 
pared with 6,056 after the like weekend last 
year. 





Some Gains Anyway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Mesa 
Tribune June 22, 1955. This editorial 
points out the steady progress that has 
been made toward the attainment of a 
balanced budget: 

Some GAINS ANYWAY 


When the United States started out to 
hang the Kaiser in 1916, the national debt 
was a mere $1,023,000,000. 

In the 10th year of the somewhat question- 
able peace, the United States public debt 
has soared close to the high reached with 
World War II spending. 

War spending boosted the national debt to 
a peak of $277,912,000,000 on February 28, 
1946. That was 10 months after the shooting 
actually stopped, but it took that long to 
reverse the spending trend. 

Treasury figures for the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year 1955 show the public debt 
as of May 31 to have been $277,009,000,000. 
This figure, however, will have been consid- 
erably reduced when the fiscal year ends next 
week on June 930. 

Even so, the budget successfully has re- 
sisted Republican efforts to bring it into bal- 
ance and President Eisenhower is apparently 
fighting a losing battle in his first term. 

When the books close next week the Treas- 
ury will be in the red for the 12-month 
fiscal period by about $4,504,000,000. The 
deficit estimated for the next fiscal year is 
$2,408,000,000. 

It is likely that Mr. Eisenhower will end 
his White House term with an average deficit 
of about $3 billion for each of the 4 years. 

Republicans have been trying for years to 
achieve economy in government and to re- 
duce the national debt and spending. When 
in control of Congress, Republicans slashed 
a proposed $60 billion Democratic program 
to $39 billion and then to $33 billion to 
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achieve budget surpluses in fiscal years 1947 
and 1948. 

But Harry Truman led the Democrats in a 
surprise triumph in 1948 elections and 
spending in that fiscal year jumped nearly 
$7 billion. The hot war in Korea and the 
cold worldwide war started another spending 
wave. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, has turned the 
spending wave down by trimming defense 
budgets some $5 billion. 

While little promise of much tax relief for 
American taxpayers during the next fiscal 
year, it is certain President Eisenhower will 
make every effort to round out his first term 
with economy. 

Some gains have been made. 
be forthcoming. 


More will 





Lithuanians of Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, 1955, the people of Lithuanian de- 
scent in a large mass meeting held at 
Gary, Ind., unanimously adopted the 
following resolution. This gathering 
was sponsored by the Lithuanian Po- 
litical Club of Gary, Ind.: 


RESOLUTION VOTED BY THE LITHUANIAN AMERI- 
CANS OF THE CiTy or Gary, IND., GATHERED 
ON JUNE 29, 1955, To COMMEMORATE THE 
15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SEIZURE AND 
Forcep INCORPORATION OF LITHUANIA BY THE 
Soviet UNION 


Whereas the Lithuanian people, like all 
other nations of the world, expected at the 
end of mankind’s most terrible war the 
establishment of a peaceful world order of 
truly united nations based upon respect of 
freedom, human dignity, and national inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas instead they were thrown into 
a slavery never before experienced in their 
long and often tragic history; 

Whereas silenced but not conquered, the 
enslaved Lithuanian people have placed, and 
still place, their hopes in the free world and 
especially in the United States, the strongest 
champion of the ideals of freedom and 
humanity; 

Whereas the present administration of the 
United States has committed itself to make 
no deal or arrangement with the Soviet 
Union that would tend to confirm or 
acknowledge the present unhappy status of 
the captive nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, American citizens of 
Lithuanian descent, gathered here today, 
raise our voice in behalf of our brethren in 
protest against their subjugation and the 
intolerable slavery into which they have been 
plunged by the Communist imperialists; be 
it further \ 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude 
and appreciation to President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles for their recent 
statements in which they stressed the neces- 
sity of discussing during the forthcoming 
Big Power meeting the issue of captive na- 
tions; be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to vigorously de- 
mand that Soviet Russia abide by her treaties 
and pledges by withdrawing her troops, 
police, political agents, and colonists from 
the Baltic States and other countries and 
restoring sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment to their native peoples; be it finally 
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Resolved, That we shall continue to sup- 
port wholeheartedly the Government of the 
United States in its efforts to effect a just 
and durable peace in the world. Believe us, 

Faithfully yours, 
AMERICAN LITHUANIAN POLITICAL 
CLus or Gary, IND., INC., 
ALEX NAVARDAUSKAS, 
President. 
JUNE EVANSECK, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
ANTIONETTE NENIOS, 
Vice President, 
JOSEPH J. JANUSAITIs, 
Secretary. 
Gary, Ind. 





The American Legion, Department of 
Texas, Second Division, Adopts Reso- 
lutions on the Status of Forces Treaty, 
UNESCO, Bricker Amendment, and 


Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including resolutions adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of Texas, 
Second Division, on important matters 
now being considered by this Congress. 
This great organization is truly Amer- 
ican 


The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION ON STATUS OF 
UNDER NATO 


Whereas an agreement commonly known 
as the status of forces treaty was signed by 
the member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on June 19, 1951; and 

Whereas said status of forces treaty was 
ratified by the Senate of the United States 
on July 15, 1953; and i 

Whereas said status of forces treaty places 
American military personnel under the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Nation in which such American military 
personnel are physically present; and 

Whereas said status of forces treaty de- 
prives American military personnel of the 
right to trial by either an American military 
court or an American civil court; and 

Whereas the vast majority of the members 
of the American military forces did not 
choose of their own free will to enter the 
military service nor to be assigned to duty 
on foreign soil, yet are being denied the pro- 
tection guaranteed them by the Constitution 
of the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the second division of the 
American Legion, Department of Texas, in 
convention assembled, does hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation prohibiting the use of American 
military personnel in nations in which they 
are subject to the provisions of the status of 
forces treaty; and be it further 

Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution, the adjutant be instructed 
to forward copies of this resolution to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 


FORCES TREATY 


RESOLUTION REGARDING UNESCO 


Whereas a special committee of the Na- 
tional American Legion of which Mr. Ray 
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Murphy is chairman, at a meeting of th 
national executive committee, May 4, 5, and¢ 
1955, in Indianapolis, has again beclouded 
the position of the American Legion on 
UNESCO by again submitting a report Sup. 
posedly clearing UNESCO of SPonsorin, 
world government, being atheistic, bein, 
communistic in basic concept, and infiltrat’ 
ing schools; and 

Whereas UNESCO's advocacy of the world 
government, now deliberately clothed in the 
terminology “education for international 
understanding” in order to avoid arousing 
popular opposition (as revealed in the min. 
utes of UNESCO), is clearly outlined by the 
following statements made by members of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, to wit: 

1. Former Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton, addressing the first meet. 
ing of the United States National Commis. 
sion for UNESCO in September 1946, sajiq: 
“We are at the beginning of a long process 
of breaking down the walls of national soy. 
ereignty * * °*.” 

2. William G. Carr, member of the United 
States National Commission for UNBSCO and 
executive secretary of NEA, addressing a 
group of educators at the UNESCO teachers’ 
seminar on August 1, 1947, said: “It seems 
to me that we should, with all loyalty to 
the United Nations, teach that the world 
organization should be revised to take oy, 
some of the aspects of a system of world 
government and world law. Unwillingness 
to face this issue is perilous * * * if the 
United Nations is to be transformed into a 
limited world government, the psychological 
foundations for the wider loyalties that are 
necessary must be laid, in part, in the 
schools. I urge you, therefore, not only to 
teach about the United Nations as it is today, 
but also * * * to teach the attitudes which 
will ultimately result in the creation of 
world government.” 

3. Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the President's 
brother and a well-known advocate of world 
government, speaking in the Wichita, Kans, 
Arcadia Auditorium in 1949, said: “One can 
truly understand UNESCO only if one views 
it in its historical context and viewed in this 
way it reveals itself as one more step in 
our halting, painful, but I think very real 
progress toward a genuine world govern- 
ment”; and 

Whereas UNESCO's advocacy of atheism 
is clearly. outlined by the following state- 
ment made by Dr. Julian Huxley, first Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO, a member of the 
Planning Commission for UNESCO, and an 
avowed atheist in his book, “UNESCO—Its 
Purpose and Its Philosophy,” to wit: 

“From acceptance of certain principles or 
philosophies, UNESCO is obviously debarred. 
Thus, while fully recognizing the contribu- 
tion made to thought by many of their 
thinkers, it cannot base its outlook on one 
of the competing theologies of the world 4s 
against the others, whether Islam, Roman 
Catholicism, Protestant Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, Unitarianism, Judaism or Hinduism. 
Accordingly, its outlook must, it seems, be 
based on some form of humanism, Further, 
that humanism must clearly be world 
humanism.” (Note: Humanism rejects any 
belief in a supernatural God; belief is that 
man is God); and 

Whereas the communistic nature of 
UNESCO is clearly indicated by the fact that 
UNESCO is the primary propagandizing 
group for adoption of the infamous “Cove- 
nant on Human Rights,” support of the 
U. N. Declaration of Human Rights being 
adopted as a major UNESCO goal at 
UNESCO's third general conference 4 
Beirut in 1948. (Note: After more than 400 


meetings, the Human Rights Commission of 
the U. N. refused to approve a provision 10 
the covenant guaranteeing the basic Amér- 


ican right to private ownership of property): 
and 
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whereas in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
June 26, 1952, page 8243 (in discussion of 
appropriations), appears & statement by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, as follows: 

“The subcommittee heard a great deal of 
testimony relative to a very clever propa- 
ganda campaign to sell the people of this 
country, and particularly the school chil- 
dren, on the doctrine of one world govern- 
ment and world citizenship. The subcom~- 
mittee held three hearings on this matter, 
one hearing in which the witnesses making 
the charge were heard, one hearing in which 
officials of the State Department were heard 
in rebuttal, and one hearing in which both 
sides were present. 

‘It seems that there is a group in 

UNESCO, a United Nations organization, as 
well as some thinking in the Department of 
ctate, of the belief that our objective should 
be to set up one world government and have 
only one kind of citizenship—world citizen- 
ship. 
“The committee had presented to it docu- 
mentary proof of this insidious campaign. 
They feel that international cooperation is 
one thing, but that for us to stand idly by 
and appropriate funds to be used to destroy 
this country as a@ political entity is quite 
another”; and 

Whereas the objective of UNESCO is to in- 
filtrate schools is clearly stated in the State 
Department publication 3931 entitled ‘The 
UNESCO Story,’”’ which says on page 26, “If 
you think UNESCO and its objectives of in- 
ternational understanding aim only at 
adults, you may be interested in the fol- 
lowing reports—and you might compare 
them with activities in your own schools” 
(see attached documentation); and 

Vhereas the Murphy report is contrary to 
the official position of the American Legion 
on UNESCO, and without official status, but 
is nevertheless being circulated by propa- 
gandists as representing the official position 
of the American Legion on UNESCO: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Second Division Conven- 
tion of the American Legion, Department of 
Teas 

1. That the second division of the Ameri- 
can Legion, department of Texas, does here- 


by reaffirm its concurrence with resolution 
No. 33 opposing the teachings of UNESCO, 
which resolution was adopted by the na- 
tional executive committee in Indianapolis 


on April 29 and 30 and May 1, 1953, and with 
resolution No. 322, reaffirming the resolving 
clauses of resolution No. 33, adopted by the 
national convention in Washington on Au- 
gust 30-September 2, 1954; 

2. That the second division of the Ameri- 
can Legion, department of Texas, does here- 
by petition the national commander to take 
all actions necessary to clarify to the Amer- 
ican Legion as well as to the general public, 
the status of the special committee’s report 
on UNESCO and to prevent the release of 


future reports of committees of the national 
American Legion prior to acceptance of their 
findings and action on their status by the 


national executive committee or the na- 
Uonal convention; and 
That, immediately after adoption of this 

resolution by the second division convention 
of the American Legion, department of Tex- 
es, the proper American Legion officials of 
the second division of the American Legion, 
department of Texas, forward certified copies 
of said resolution to the following: 

(a) President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

(b) National commander, American Le- 
gion, 

(c) State commander, American Legion, 
department of Texas. 

(cd) All division commanders, American 
Legion, department of Texas. 

(e) All district commanders, American 
Legion, department of Texas. 
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(f) All post commanders, second division 
American Legion, department of Texas. 

(g) Members of the national executive 
committee, American Legion. 


SOURCE OF REFERENCES 


Benton, William, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, address to first meeting of 
United States National Commission of 
UNESCO, “United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, report on the first meet- 
ing, September 1946” (United States—United 
Nations Information Series 14), page 25. 

Carr, William G., the Bulletin of the’ Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, volume 31, No. 150 (December 1947), 
pages 13-14. 

Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, from “Story of the 
Bricker Amendment,” by Frank E. Holman, 
past president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, page 21. 

Huxley, Julian, UNESCO—Its Purpose and 
Its Philosophy, page 4; published by Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 

Humanist reference: “What Can We Be- 
lieve,” Harold R. Rafton, president Human- 
ist Fellowship of Boston, Inc., and long- 
time member of the board of directors of the 
American Humanist Association, the Human- 
ist No. 3, 1953. 

Senator Pat McCarran in CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 26, 1952, page 8243. 

United States Department of State Publi- 
cation 3931, “The UNESCO Story,” Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series 
IV, United Nations Education, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 12. 

Subtitle of the book is, “A Resouree and 
Action Booklet for Organizations and Com- 
munities.” That should be enough—if 
UNESCO its not operating in America and 
has no program, why an action booklet? But 
let’s look inside. We'll try page 26. Under 
caption “UNESCO in the Schools,” we read: 

“If you think UNESCO and its objectives 
of international understanding aim only at 
adults, you may be interested in the follow- 
ing reports—and you might compare them 
with activities in your own schools.” 

Then follows nearly 3 pages of “reports” 
of UNESCO activities in schools and State 
councils. At the bottom of the third page 
is a picture of 3 young people and 1 older 
person, with this description: “George V. 
Allen, as Assistant Secretary of State, receives 
3 winners of a UNESCO essay contest in 50 
high schools in northern New Jersey. The 
contest was a feature of a UNESCO Day rally 
sponsored by 3,500 students and teachers 
from Newark and 31 surrounding commu- 
nities.” So, UNESCO has no program and 
is not in the schools, Mr. Murphy says. 

Organizing the UNESCO Council is another 
official document. Its Department of State 
number is 4646. It also is series IV and 
its UNESCO number is 18. It is written 
by a Kansas educator to explain how that 
State attained a leading position in UNESCO 
organization and to urge others to “go and 
do likewise.” For point 3 the author de- 
velops the declaration, “A UNESCO Council 
must not lose sight of the fact that educa- 
tion is the most difficult and most necessary 
form of action.” (Past Commander Murphy 
please note.) 

A Junior High School Looks at UNESCO 
is another State Department publication of 
series IV; it is UNESCO 15. The subtitle 
reads: “The Story of a Unit of School Work 
on UNESCO Developed at Alice Deal Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.” 

Under the caption “What Is UNESCO 
Trying To Do?” the booklet named above 
contains the following paragraph: 

“Could they (the students) evaluate 
UNESCO and its aims? ‘They decided they 
couldn’t answer that until they got into 
the project. The first thing was to find out 
what material already existed on UNESCO. 
They set to work to learn all they could, 
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and the instructor taught UNESCO as 
though it were a regular course.” (So, in 
a 2-year investigation a Legion committee 
can find no UNESCO in the schools. One 
might wonder where they looked.) 





RESOLUTION REGARDING BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Whereas every member of the American 
Legion has pledged himself to “uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America’; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America is in the process of being 
destroyed through the medium of treaty law, 
as evidenced in part by the following prece- 
dent-setting United States Supreme Court 
decisions, towit: 

1. Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416) sim- 
ply pronounces the doctrine that if the Fed- 
eral Government does not have power under 
the Constitution to legislate with respect to 
a particular subject, it can acquire that 
power by first making a treaty on the mat- 
ter, in spite of the 10th amendment reserv- 
ing to the States and to the people powers 
not delegated by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government. 

2. United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203) 
simply holds that an executive agreement, 
not even ratified by any of the Senators, has 
the force and effect of a formal treaty that 
had been ratified by the Senate and such 
executive agreement overrides the provisions 
of the fifth amendment prohibiting the tak- 
ing of private property for public purposes 
without just compensation and without due 
process of law; and 

Whereas treaties and executive agreements 
are continuously being negotiated by the 
President and the Secretary of State and 
innumerable treaties, covenants, and inter- 
national compacts of all kinds have been 
drafted and are being drafted by numerous 
agencies of the United Nations, many of 
which expressly deal with, regulate, and con- 
trol domestic matters the control of which 
is reserved to the States and the people by 
the 10th amendment; and 

Whereas the Bricker amendment affords 
adequate protection against the insidious 
encroachment of dictatorial treaty law upon 
the Constitution of the United States, said 
amendment having been thoroughly reviewed 
and approved by the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, the American Bar 
Association, and numerous lay organizations 
(including the American Legion), and found 
to be in accordance with the intent of the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
as promulgated by our Founding Fathers; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America pledged himself under oath to 
“faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States and, to the best of his 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States”; and 

Whereas in the constitutional process of 
amending the Constitution the President of 
the United States has absolutely no function 
to perform; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America, as head of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, has actively and 
continuously opposed the submission of the 
Bricker amendment to the people for ratifi- 
cation and in so doing has directly interfered 
with the powers vested in the legislative 
branch of the Government—and the people 
to amend the Constitution when experience 
has proved a need for such amendment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 2d Division Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of Texas: 

1. That the 2d Division of the American 
Legion, Department of Texas, in convention 
here assembled, does hereby petition the 
President of the United States of America to 
discontinue his opposition to submission of 
the Bricker amendment to the people for ra- 
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tification, and to confine his activities to the 
Office of President as outlined in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in accordance 
with his oath of Office. 

2. That, immediately after adoption of this 
resolution by the 2d Division Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of Texas, 
the 2d division adjutant be instructed to for- 
ward certified copies of said resolution to: 

(a) President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

(b) National commander,’ American Le- 
gion. 

(c) State commander, American Legion, 
Department of Texas. 

(ad) All division commanders, 
Legion, Department of Texas. 

(e) All district commanders, American Le- 
gion, Department of Texas. 

(f) All post commanders, 2d Division 
American Legion, Department of Texas. 

(g) Members of the national executive 
committee, American Legion. 


American 





RESOLUTION ON THE PRESIDENT’S ATOMS FOR 
PEACE PLAN PROPOSED BY AMERICANISM 
COMMITTEE, EIGHTH DISTRICT 


Whereas American superiority in the de- 
velopment and production of atomic energy 
is a paramount requirement for the future 
military security of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
recently submitted what he calls an atoms 
for peace plan to the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the President’s atoms for peace 
pian, the basic idea of which he presented 
at the United Nations meeting on December 
8, 1953, at the original instigation of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, would create an inter- 
national atomic laboratory—financed in 
large part by the United States—in which all 
nations of the world, including Soviet Rus- 
sia, would be allowed to participate; and 

Whereas it is impossible to confine the 
results of an international atomic energy 
laboratory to purely peaceful uses of fission- 
able material by the nations participating 
therein; and 

Whereas said atoms for peace plan—if 
adopted—would accordingly endanger the 
security and freedom of the citizens of the 
United States of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in 
convention assembled, does hereby oppose 
the adoption by the Congress of the Presi- 
dent’s atoms for peace plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That immediately upon adop- 
tion of this resolution, the adjutant be in- 
structed to forward copies hereof to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 





Report on Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased and proud to commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of July 6, 1955: 

REPORT ON BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn as a borough of industries, of 
public improvements and of all-around civic 
health had a good year last year, and Borough 
President John Cashmore has told Mayor 
Wagner about it in his annual report as the 
Brooklyn borough head. During 1954 64 
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factory or loft buildings were put up in 
Brooklyn, an average rate of better than 1 
a week. Since 1951-52 the combined assessed 
valuations of the borough’s factories and 
lofts have grown from $233,114,375 to $272,- 
030,150. 

In 1954 Brooklyn continued its ability to 
manufacture almost everything from small 
articles up to the world’s largest aircraft 
carrier, such as the new $200 million For- 
restal-class Saratoga, now being built in the 
United States naval shipyard. In the face 
of efforts made to induce borough industries 
to move to rural or out-of-State areas, Mr. 
Cashmore reports, thousands of manufactur- 
ing plants have chosen to remain in Brook- 
lyn and many new plants have opened there. 

Under expansion of the borough’s highway 
system Mr. Cashmore writes of progress in 
the construction of the 11l-mile Brooklyn- 
Queens Connecting Highway, in the widen- 
ing of Adams Street in the downtown dis- 
trict, and in the continuing work on 
the $26,740,000 Prospect Expressway. New 
Yorkers generally will share Mr. Cashmore’s 
expressed hope that the city’s largest borough 
will continue to grow, that its industries will 
continue to help support the Nation’s econ- 
omy and that foundations will be strength- 
ened for Brooklyn’s present and future pros- 
perity. 





Flammable Fabrics Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the original sponsors of the Federal 
Flammable Fabrics Act, I oppose any ef- 
forts to weaken its provisions.. I am 
against H. R. 5222 and S. 1455 and I pre- 
sent the views of the Textile Workers 
Union of America in opposition to these 
proposals: 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., June 30, 1955. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: The Textile 
Workers Union of America has been advised 
that another attempt is being made to ex- 
clude plain surface fabric scarfs from the 
provisions of the Flammable Fabrics Act. 

We are unalterably opposed to H. R. 5222 
and S. 1455 as we were opposed to the Purtell 
bill S. 3379 in 1954. The Textile Workers 
Union of America is of the opinion that no 
special consideration should be given to 
exempt scarfs from the provisions of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. 

Scarfs are worn by the women of this coun- 
try about the neck and head. If they are 
highly flammable they will constitute a 
serious menace and hazard to the safety and 
well being of the women of this country. 
There is no valid reason why scarfs should 
not meet the same safety standards set for 
all other type fabrics produced in this coun- 
try and other countries. The only reason to 
exempt them would be to give special con- 
sideration to increase the importation of 
Japanese scarfs printed, finished and hand 
rolled in Japan, regardless of the danger. 

The present importation of the fully 
printed, finished and hand rolled scarf has 
already deprived 3,000 workers of their jobs. 
These workers were formerly engaged in 
screen printing of silk fabrics which were 
made up into scarfs. 

The argument of the industry, in pressing 
for this amendment, is that $1,250,000 worth 
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of silk scarfs are accumulated in stock ang in 
addition thousands of dollars of such Scarfs 
are tied up in customs due to the unpredict. 
ability of the burning tests. These argu. 
ments are definitely improper. The industry 
has had ample notice of the passage of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act and further that 
scarfs were included. A great many import. 
ers did not believe in the law and therefore 
continued to import scarfs that did not 
meet the provisions of the Flammable Fap. 
rics Act. These converters were gambling on 
the law being changed. It is certainly im- 
proper to use this as an argument to change 
the reasonable provisions of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. Certainly Japan has made the 
necessary provisions for the’ production of 
scarfs that would meet the standards as set 
down by the Flammable Fabrics Act. 

The Textile Workers Union of America re. 
spectfully requests you to vote against H. pr, 
5222 and S. 1455 not only in the best interests 
of textile workers but also for the protection 
of the consumers of this Nation, 

Very truly yours, 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

WILLIAM GORDON, 

Director, Dyers and Plastics Division, 





S. 2407 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TH” HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, S. 2407, intro- 
duced by Senator SmiTH of New Jersey, 
would cut off merchant seamen from 
medical, surgical, and dental care they 
now receive at the Public Health Service 
hospitals and permit them only to get 
such help as might be available at the 
nearest military facility. 

At a time when the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I am a member, is hard put to 
find ways and means of preventing 4 
further decline of our merchant marine 
strength, it is shocking to find a bill of- 
fered in the Senate that would eliminate 
the privileges which for many years have 
been accorded to those engaged in the 
hazardous maritime profession. We 
should remember that even with the few 
privileges they now have, comparatively 
few young men are turning to the sea 
as a profession—this in a country that 
once boasted the finest sailors afloat and 
showed its flag around the world. 

The idea that the service is not needed 
or may be provided by makeshifts at 
some military facility is not supported 
by the facts. There is a Public Health 
Service hospital in my district. As of 4 
few days ago it had 645 patients, 404 
of them American merchant seamen. 
For more than a year it has averaged a 
daily load of more than 400 merchant 
seamen bed patients. Between July 1954 
and May 1955—a period of 11 months— 
American merchant seamen made 42,339 
outpatient visits to the Public Health 
Service hospital on Staten Island, in my 
district. Figuring this on the average 
of about 3 visits per patient, we have 
more than 14,000 American merchant 
seamen using the Public Health Serv- 
ice hospital outpatient service in 11 
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months. That is more than 1,200 a 
month—I would like to know what mili- 
tary facility can handle that hospital 
care and outpatient load. 

1 consider S. 2407 for a bad and dan- 
cerous bill. I shall oppose it in every 
possible way and I hope my colleagues 
who have the welfare of our merchant 
‘rine at heart—to say nothing of the 
coast Guard and other Government 
cervices dependent. upon the Public 
Health Service hospitals for medical, 
areieal, and dental care—will join in 
that opposition. 


mi 





Governmental and Political Matters in 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorials from the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel throws some interesting 
sidelights upon governmental and poli- 
tical matters in Indiana. I think it is 
worth reading by any one interested in 
the affairs of the great Hoosier State. 

The editorial follows: 

Indiana's able senior Senator Homer E. 
CapeHasRT, will be renominated by the In- 
diana Republican State Convention next 

ng without opposition and the Senator 
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wil irefull avoid getting himself in any 
conflicting effort to nominate a governor. 

At least, that’s how it appears now. 

Gov. George Craig, like all Indiana Gover- 
nors stymied by the Indiana constitutional 


ban on successive terms, has only personal 
friendships upon which to build a structure 
for influencing the choice of the Republican 
nominee for governor and that is not 
enough. Personal friendships in politics 
} the same standing as Confederate cur- 
rency. But we still believe that George 
( is an able Governor and that he will 
move on to higher planes outside the State 
cf Indiana through the friendship he has 
carefully cultivated with the White House. 

The three possible candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor at this 
ume are; Harold Handley, Frank Millis and 
John Scott. Handley is lieutenant-gover- 
nor; Millis is head of the State’s financial 
cepartment and Scott is mayor of South 
Bend. Handley and Mills have been around 
‘long time and each has acquired a lot 
nends over the State. 


BOTH HAVE FOLLOWINGS 


Handley is an able public speaker and 
ha built up possibly more of a following 
with the general public, but Millis has off- 
Set this by his ability to engender respect and 
‘riendship among Republican stalwarts. Al- 
most everyone speaks highly of Mr. Millis. 

The gentleman cast at this date in the 
role of a stalking horse is the young Re- 
publican mayor of South Bend, who has the 
“istinction of having been the most deco- 
rated Marine in World War II. He is a youth- 
ful, independent, dynamic sort of man on 
the political make. He has been close to the 
iriends of Governor Craig and in fact was 
Started on his way by South Bend’s Tom 
Bath license bureau manager there and a 
Craig lieutenant. But he has carefully 

ided getting himself mixed up in any 
extraneous matters. 
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As we have often said, the Governor of In- 
diana is only an important political power 
in Indiana for the first 2 years of his term. 
In the last 2 years he fades, because what 
he has to give away has already been given 
and a new governor is in the offing. “The 
king is dead, long live the king,” is con- 
stantly being uttered at the State House. 


BUT MINIMAL CRITICISM 


I may be wrong, but I don’t think any se- 
rious criticism can be made of the adminis- 
tration of Gov. George Craig, unless, of 
course, you are firmly committed against 
toll roads, which most persons are not. We 
are going to see more and more toll roads 
as the years go on and although it is possi- 
ble that there is necessarily a large waste 
in the spending of the millions involved, 
this can be said of almost any project de- 
signed and carried out by human beings. 
It is my own personal conviction that the 
Governor is an able, honest man who has 
sincerely tried to do a good job, despite a 
certain lack of experience in dealing with 
professional Indiana politicians. 

Whoever is nominated by the Republicans 
as tHeir choice for governor next year, one 
of the considerations must be his vote- 
getting ability. Certainly Senator CapeHarrt, 
while forced to keep aloof from the fight 
over the governorship, must be hoping that 
a candidate is selected who can keep the 
victory margin large. 





Why the Boom Bypasses Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp a 
very interesting explanation of why the 
era of prosperity that the rest of the 
free world is enjoying in varying degrees 
has bypassed our great and good neigh- 
bor to the south. This article appeared 
in the U. S. News & World Report of 
June 17, 1955: 


WHY THE Boom Bypasses Mrex1coO—BUSINESS-= 
MEN PUT THE BLAME ON SOCIALISM 


Mexicans are asking: Where’s the boom? 

United States business—prospering and 
looking for new ventures—is investing little 
money south of the border. Mexico lags be- 
hind its neighbors, despite a wealth of re- 
sources. 

Inflation is a gnawing worry, unchecked. 

Why? Is socialism the bugaboo? 

It looks that way to many. Government 
is deeply involved in business, has an influ- 
ential hand in almost everything. 

To find out why the boom is bypassing 
Mexico, U. S. News & World Report talked to 
businessmen, economists, officials there. 

Here is what they have to say. 

Question. Is Mexico having # business 
boom anything like that to be found to the 
north, in the United States and Canada? 

Answer. No. There has been some eco- 
nomic expansion in Mexico, but mostly it is 
seen in relatively small-scale business and 
industrial projects—nothing like the big 
capital investment and production gains in 
the other countries. 

Question. What is holding back Mexico’s 
economic development? 

Answer. There are many factors that slow 
it up. However, one of the most important 
factors is the attitude of Mexico’s Govern- 
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ment toward foreign investment—in fact, 
toward private capital in any form. 

For instance, if a foreigner wants to set 
up a corporation to do business in Mexico, he 
finds that there is a law that requires ma— 
jority ownership by Mexican nationals in 
that corporation, unless the Government 
grants him a special exemption. 

And the Government, except in special 
cases, requires that at least 90 percent of the 
technical and unskilled workers of any com- 
pany must be Mexicaw nationals. 

On top of that, private capital—Mexican 
as well as foreign—is slow to invest in a 
country where the Government is getting 
deeper and deeper into business on its own 
account. 

Question. 
country? 

Answer. Not wholly. But there is much 
socialism mixed in with its economy. The 
petroleum industry that it took over from 
United States oil companies in 1938 is only a 
small part of the Government’s operations. 

The’ Government runs almost every rail- 
way. It has a monopoly on grain purchas- 
ing, and owns Mexico’s biggest food-distrib- 
uting firm. It owns many other companies— 
for instance, an aviation firm, powerplants, 
mines, a food-freezing plant, and so on. 

Altogether, it is estimated that the Gov- 
ernment now runs about 40 percent of 
Mexico’s business operations. 

Question. What has been the effect of that 
situation on Mexico’s economy? 

Answer. One result is continuing inflation. 

When American companies were produc- 
ing oil, Mexico had lots of foreign currency. 
Mexico, in the 1920’s, was the world’s second. 
largest petroleum producer. The peso, then, 
was worth about 50 cents American. 

Now Mexico has an unfavorable trade 
balance. The state petroleum industry ex- 
ports little oil, and the peso, today, is worth 
about 8 cents. 

That is one of the big reasons why the cost- 
of-living index in Mexico is about five times 
as high as it was in 1939. Workers get wage 
raises from time to time. For instance, they 
got a 10-percent raise after last year’s de- 
valuation of the peso. But their wages, if 
anything, buy them less now than before. 

Question. Do the various Government in- 
dustries bring in any revenues? 

Answer. On the contrary, the Government 
has to put money into its enterprises. In 
past year, there have been sums in the Gov- 
ernment’s annual budget amounting to 500 
or 600 million pesos for investments. In 
American dollars, at the old rate of exchange, 
that would amount to about $60 million. 
And the Government gets no taxation reve- 
nues from its companies. 

Question. Are the federally owned indus- 
tries run efficiently? 

Answer. Take the railroads, as an exam- 
ple. The biggest rail system was nationalized 
back in the early part of this century—dur- 
ing the time of the Dictator Porfirio Diaz. 
Other systems were nationalized from time 
to time after that. 

During the 1930’s, the Government de- 
cided on an experiment. It turned the opera- 
tion of the railroads over to the labor union 
of railroad workers. And the railroads be- 
came such an awful problem that, in 6 
weeks, they went right back into the hands 
of the Government. They have been oper- 
ated by the Government ever since. And 
the cost of operating them is 120 percent of 
their receipts—which means that the Gov- 
ernment takes a loss. 

A very powerful union has a big voice in 
railroad operations. The men in the field 
often pay little attention to management. 
They pay attention to what the union officials 
tell them. If ycu go around, you see the rail- 
roads operating with nearly twice as many 
people as they need. Officials go by and see 
people loafing, and do nothing about it—the 
union members cannot be fired. 


Is Mexico, then, a socialistic 
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Question. How long nas nationalization 
been going on in Mexico? 

Answer. It really started on a large scale 
when Lazaro Cardenas was President of Mex- 
ico—that means from about 1932 on. 

Actually, there are not many cases of ex- 
propriation like that of the oil industry, in 
1938. What happens more often is that the 
Government has to step in and take over a 
company that’s in financial trouble—a com- 
pany in which the Government already has 
a considerable interest. 

This is the way it generally comes about: 

A Mexican politician decides that some 
day he may retire from politics. Therefore 
he wants to start a business, just in case. 
Because of his political influence he can bor- 
row a lot of the necessary capital—even 
all of it—from the Government investment 
bank, called the Nacional Financiera. 

If that business does not turn out to be 
profitable—which is often the case—the Gov- 
ernment bank has to take over the business 
to protect its loan. That, in effect, puts the 
business in Government hands. Then the 
bank puts somebody in charge. That per- 
son is supposed to pull the business out of 
the red. But that never happens, because 
usually he is a political appointee and not 
really qualified for the job. 

Question. Does the Mexican Government 
ever start any business or industry of its 
own? 

Answer. That happens, too. For instance, 
there is the food-distributing agency called 
“CEIMSA”’—the export and import company. 
It buys all the grains from Mexico’s farms, 
and handles all the grain imports from 
abroad. 

CEIMSA sells staple foods at retail through 
its own 560 loca! stores—it is the largest re- 
tail merchant in Mexico. And it supplies 
grain at wholesale to private dealers. It 
also imports lard and eggs, and things of 
that sort. 

Farmers are required to sell their grain 
produce to this company. They have no 
choice. You cannot get a truck or freight 
car to ship any grain in Mexico except 
through CEIMSA. If a farmer gets out in 
his own truck on the highway, he can be 
stopped by police because only certain groups 
are permitted to do trucking on the high- 
ways. 

Question. What about the petroleum in- 
dustry that the Mexican Government took 
over from United States companies? Is the 
government doing a good job on oil pro- 
duction? 

Answer. There is an answer to that ques- 
tion right across the Rio Grande in the State 
of Texas. 

Both Mexico and Texas have an abundance 
of the same subsoil structures that produce 
oil. So you have a basis for comparison in 
their oil production. 

That comparison shows that Texas, just 
one State, is producing 10 times as much pe- 
troleum as all of Mexico. 

For many years PEMEX—that is the gov- 
ernment’s oil subsidiary, Petrédleos Mexica- 
nos—put little into new properties and drill- 
ings. Then in 1949 it announced a huge de- 
velopment program that was to cost $470 
million over a 5-year period. Oil officials 
promised to raise production to 132 million 
barrels of crude by 1953. 

Far from doing that, they managed to pro- 
duce only 83 million barrels of crude by 1954. 
They claim this figure to be almost double 
the amount produced by United States com- 
panies in Mexico before expropriation. What 
they do not point out is that production 





last year was less than half what it wasin the _ 


early 1920’s before the United States oil in- 
dustries began to be hampered by Govern- 
ment interference. 

Question. What is the real trouble with 
Mexico’s oil industry? 


took over. 
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Answer. Much of the Government’s in- 
vestment has gone into private pockets— 
graft. That was especially true before the 
present head of Pemex, Antonio Bermudez, 
He is a former businessman him- 
self, a successful one. But he can do only so 
much before he runs into political opposi- 
tion. 

There are a few good men like Bermudez in 
the petroleum industry, and ever since the 
Americans were kicked out, the industry has 
lost ground technologically. In Mexico to- 
day, you can see 8 to 10 men handling a 
drilling rig that 3 or 4 men handle in Texas. 

Oilmen say the industry could trim its 
force by at least 10 percent without reduc- 
ing the output of petroleum. But that 
would be politically dangerous in a social- 
istic enterprise. The unions would fight 
any such reduction, and politicians with 
friends and relatives holding down jobs in 
Pemex would also make trouble. 

As a result, there is not much money left, 
after wastage, for capital improvements, for 
drillings, and so on. 

And the government’s investment in its 
oil industry does not begin to compare in 
volume with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars in private capital that are invested 
in the Texas oilfields. 

Another difference shows up. Texas oil- 
men drill many dry holes; they have a say- 
ing that “gushers begin with dry holes.” In 
Mexico, the Government is reluctant to take 
a chance on new areas. Many of the new 
fields announced by Pemex turn out to be 
no more than extensions of existing oilfields. 

Question. Is it true that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in letting United States oil com- 
panies come back into the country again? 

Answer. American companies are going 
back in, but only to a very limited extent. 
There are strings tied to the Government’s 
bid for foreign capital. The private operator 
takes the risk of drilling for oil. If he finds 
it, he gets 15 percent of the production for 
the life of his 25-year contract with the Gov- 
ernment in that new area. In addition, he 
gets 50 percent more of the production until 
all of the exploration costs have been repaid. 


Question. Do these companies have any 
assurance against expropriation? 

Answer. Yes; everybody has more security 
today. Businessmen say it is because 30 
years of socialistic experiments has finally 
convinced even the politicians that they 
need to make concessions to get oil in the 
large quantities that Mexico needs. 

Question. Does thav point to a definite 
change of Government policy away from 
federal ownership? 

Answer. Not yet. The Government is still 
taking on other activities. For instance, it 
is starting up a factory to make 10-ton diesel 
trucks, heavy machines for which there is 
no real market in Mexico. 

Question. How strong is the Communist 
Party; is it a danger in Mexico? 

Answer. In Mexico Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, the labor leader, makes annual trips 
to Moscow. He is believed to come back with 
large funds that the Russians give him to 
carry on extensive propaganda in Mexico. 

The Soviet Embassy has the biggest build- 
ing of any embassy in Mexico, and is said to 
have the Jargest number of employees. It 
has a whole printing plant, too. There is a 
magazine called Cultura Sovietica—Soviet 
Culture—telling of the trips of promjnent 
Mexican politicians to Russia, how they are 
feted there and appear in public with Soviet 
officials. 

The Communist Party of Mexico itself gets 
only a small vote, but it is extremely active. 
It has a newspaper, and for many years there 
has been a university called La Universidad 
Obrera—the Labor University—where Marx- 
ist doctrines are taught. 
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Question. Mexico's President, Adolfo 
Cortines, is described as a conservative wh 
is trying to encourage private enterprise b 
that impression correct? : 

Answer. He is regarded as a good and hon 
est man. But businessmen say he is influ. 
enced by many leftwingers in Government 
and by his 30 years of contact with the left. 
He has said that free enterprise can pull 
Mexico out of its economic troubles. But 
little has been done so far. 


Ruiz 





Val Washington of the Republican Na. 
tional Committee Speaks Out on the 
Eisenhower Administration Before the 
New Century Club of Cleveland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. mr. 
Speaker, a few weeks ago in Cleveland 
a new Republican club was born. As 
we have now started the second cen- 
tury of the Republican Party, this very 
alive group have called their club the 
New Century Republican Club. 

In search of a speaker for their first 
annual banquet, they came to the Re- 
publican National Committee, who sent 
them a member of their staff with long 
years of loyal support of the party to 
his credit. 

I was unable to attend the meeting 
but have had the most glowing accounts 
sent me. To have a group of our out- 
standing Negroes start this second cen- 
tury club off with a real bang is very 
heartening to those of us who believe 
that it is of importance to the future 
of our representative government to have 
two strong parties actively striving to 
build well in all fields of Government. 

It is a great pleasure to me, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include Mr. Val Washington's fine 
speech with my remarks. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS OF VAL J. WASHINGTON, DIRECTOR, 
MINORITIES DIVISION, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BeEFrorE NEw CENTURY REPUB- 
LICAN CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 26, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 

indeed a honor to be invited to address this 

dinner meeting of the New Century Repub- 
lican Club. I have visited Cleveland on many 
occasions and feel that I have as many close 
friends and acquaintances here as in any 
other city in our great Nation, with the pos- 
sible exception of Chicago, my hometown. 

There are so many things that should be 
said, so I will do away with formalities and 
go into a discussion of my main subject 
The Eisenhower Administration. 


It is a great privilege to be a part of it, and 
to work with it. The full impact of this ad- 
ministration on our lives is not going to be 


fully felt for many years to come. The ease 
with which if is accomplishing its aims with- 
out fanfare and political ballyhoo is some- 
thing new in the annals of history. I am 
not a histerian, but when the final appraisal 
of this administration is made, I predict that 
it will be recorded as one of the most eflec- 
tive and outstanding of all times. 
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Why do I say this? The answer is simple. 
a very careful blueprint has been made for 
the security, prosperity, and general good of 
all of our people. In building from this 
plueprint President Eisenhower has not been 
afarid to change his course now and then 
when he thought it was for our best inter- 
est. He has approached his job with the 
welfare of this Nation in mind and not 
aggrandizement of himself and a chosen 
few. 

Needless to say, there are some people who 
do not like this approach, and, might I say, 
they are not all in the Democrat Party. 
president Eisenhower has been against all 
extremists, whether they be to the extreme 
right or to the extreme left. 

Now let’s see if his strategy has been suc- 
cessful. For many years our President has 
made careful planning pay in time of war. 
However, his brilliant wartime record is be- 
ing dwarfed by his magnificent peacetime 
leadership. 

Frankly, what logical criticism can his 
opponents make of him? 

“Can they say he did not stop the Korean 
war? No; because our boys have. not been 
under fire for nearly 2 years and most of 
them are back home living normal lives. 

Can they say that the stopping of this war 
brought on a depression? No; because the 
best economists say that if business con- 
tinues as good the rest of 1955 as it did in 
the first 3 months of this year, 1955 will 
be better than our best year—-1953. Both 
businessmen and consumers are not hang- 

on to their money, but are buying. 
Why? Because they have confidence in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and our Government. 

Can they say that there is great unemploy- 
ment? No—because unemployment is under 
2', million and is steadily going down. More 
people were gainfully employed in April 1955, 
than in any previous April in our history. 

Can they say that great inflation has set 
in as the “Calamity Janes” predicted? No— 
because cost of living has gone up less than 
one-half of 1 percent in the past 2 years of 
this administration, whereas from the end 
of the war in August 1945, to the end of the 
Truman administration the increase was 47 
percent. 

Can they say there have been any mink- 
coat scandals in this administration? No— 
because there have been none. 

Can they say that President Eisenhower 
has played politics with civil-service em- 
ployees? No—because this administration 
has filled less than 6,000 jobs out of some 

million, 

Can they say that he has not cut down 
cost of government? No—because he has 
saved us billions of dollars and is suggest- 
ing new economies with systematic reg- 
ularity. 

Can they say that he does not know what 
he is doing in building the defenses of this 
country? No—because this is his strongest 
field. Forty years of his life were spent as a 
soldier, doing just this. 

Can they honestly say that he does not 
represent labor as well as business? No— 
because A, F. of L. at its executive board 
meeting in Miami in February of this year 

iid, “agreements were reached with fewer 
Strikes and less worktime loss in strike 
— than in any year since World War 
i 

Can they say that he did not stabilize the 
dollar? No—because the A. F. of L. in that 

ime report. said “But the increases in 

(wages) 1954 while modest, generally pro- 
vided more of a gain in real wages than in- 
creases in other postwar years, for they were 
almost entirely over and beyond the amount 
ae to compensate for the rises in the cost 
Of living.” 

Can they say that President Eisenhower 
has not kept his promises on the civil-rights 
‘ront? No—because his effort in this field 

been one of his brightest and most out- 
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standing achievements. A great believer in 
leadership, President Eisenhower’s tact on 
all fronts has been to achieve all that he can 
through persuasion rather than through 
pressure. 

When the President took office in January 
1953 there were cases of great importance 
to minorities pending before the Supreme 
Court. But he did not let these Court cases 
stop him from doing what he could. 
Through Executive order, negotiations, aid- 
ing court procedures, and intelligent, well- 
planned leadership he has made significant 
gains for minorities which have strength- 
ened our democratic processes both at home 
and abroad. Significantly, this has been 
done without either civil war or political 
revolution. I know all of you are interested 
in Just what has been done in this sector. 
It would take the rest of the evening to tell 
the whole story. I will, however, touch the 
high spots in this aggressive drive. 

The position which the President has 
taken on civil rights can be viewed under 
five headings—legal, economic, political, dip- 
lomatic, and social. His attitude on all these 
fronts has been one of equality for all Amer- 
icans regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. On June 5, 1952, at Abilene, 
Kans., he said, “* * * I have no objection 
whatsoever to stating my unchangeable, my 
unalterable support of fairness and equality 
among all types of American citizens. I be- 
lieve that insofar as the Federal Government 
has any influence or any constitutional au- 
thority in this field, all of its means, all of 
its expenditures, all of its policies should 
adhere firmly and without any kind of 
equivocatign to that principles. * * * So 
far as my own personal influence can ex- 
tend in this country, I shall never cease to 
fight for it.” 

1. On the legal front, what has been done? 
He has taken great care in the selection of 
appointments, such as Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justice Joon Marshall Harlan. 
He has been just as meticulous, with the 
aid of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
in the selection of Federal judges, North, 
South, East, or West. Attorney General 
Brownell intervened on the side of minori- 
ties in both the school-segregation case and 
the restaurant case. 

2. On the economic front, the President 
has strengthened and supported wholeheart- 
edly the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, thus making sure that any 
company or person doing business with the 
Federal Government does not discriminate 
in employment because of race or color. 

He has moved the Government FEPC— 
now known as the President’s Committee on 
Government Employment Policy—which 
deals with discrimination in employment in 
Government agencies from the Civil Service 
Commission directly under his supervision. 

The surge of upgrading of Negroes in the 
various departments of Government in the 
past few months has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. For example, in the Post Office 
Department all types of promotions are being 
made. In some post offices where Negroes 
have not been clerks for many years, we are 
again on the inside sorting the mail. An 
administrative aid in postal transportation 
has been added in the New Orleans regional 
office. 

A Special Assistant in the Office of the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has been added to the regional office at 
New Orleans. In the South, Negro veterans 
and postal workers have not always been 
fairly treated. 

3. On the political front, 208 appointments 
have been made ranging from auditors in 
charge, to a sub-Cabinet position. Some 10 
or 12 of these jobs are at a policymaking 
level. Scovel Richardson, first member, and 
now Chairman of the United States Parole 
Board; E. Frederic Morrow, adviser on busi- 
ness affairs, Department of Commerce, and 


_ every American. 
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J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor are firsts to be found in this category. 

Going further on the political front, let 
me quote President Eisenhower—‘I pledge 
that if elected President of the United States 
I will serve all the people, irrespective of 
their race, their creed, their national origin, 
and irrespective of how they voted * * * I 
pledge to devote myself toward making 
equality of opportunity a living reality for 
There is no room left in 
America for second-class citizenship for any- 
body. Wherever the Federal Government 
has responsibility, wherever it collects taxes 
from you, to spend money, whether it be in 
a contract for recreational facilities or any- 
thing else that it does for a citizen of the 
United States, there will be no discrimination 
as long as I can help it in private or public 
life * * * Wherever funds are used, where 
Federal authority extends, there will be fair- 
ness” * * * He also said “I believe we should 
eliminate every vestige of segregation in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Has our President done these things? I 
do not think anyone could speak more elo- 
quently on this subject than the Honorable 
Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary of the 
United Nations. On March 14, 1955, when 
interviewed by the CIO News: 

“Reporter. You said in 1950 that you 
would not live in Washington, D. C., because 


of the discrimination prevalent there. 
Would you live there today?” 
“Dr. BuncHe. The answer is yes. If my 


work took me to Washington, I would live 
there. There have been some remarkable 
changes in Washington * * * The restau- 
rants, theaters, hotels—and now the 
schools—are opening up to Negroes.’ 

4. On the diplomatic front, rulers of three 
great darker nations have been the official 
guests of President Eisenhower at the White 
House in less than 1 year: Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopa, President William V. S. 
Tubman of Liberia, and President Paul E. 
Magliore of Haiti. Recognition of these 
friendly countries has meant renewed faith 
in the United States by the darker races as 
well as raising the prestige of these coun- 
ries in their own spheres of influence. 

This could not have been better displayed 
than at the Bangdung Conference when every 
attempt was made to get emotional reaction 
stirred up against the United States and 
other friendly Western countries on the basis 
of race. While the conference did go on 
record condemning Western colonialism it 
also exposed and condemned Communist 
colonialism. The United States gained in 
influence and had additional friends when 
the Conference ended. 

5. We come now to an aspect of this ad- 
ministration that is little known: the social 
and human aspects. I am told by employees 
of the White House that more Negroes have 
had access to the President, through personal 
contact, in both his office and his home in 2 
years than in any other period in history. 
The White House doors have remained open 
to those who have sought the ear of the 
President, his staff, or Vice President Nixon. 
All questions of importance to our welfare 
have been given careful consideration and 
study. This has been one of the features 
of this administration. 

Brighter still is the position which the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower have taken 
on the right of one to choose his own friends 
and associates on a social level. 

On September 5, 1952, President Eisen- 
hower said, “I think the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role should be to take the position of 
leadership in holding up the facts of segre- 
gation for everyone to see.”” Little did those 
who heard this or read his statement in the 
daily papers realize that the President meant 
this in every way. But he did. Not since 
the great liberal President Theodore Roose- 
velt, also a Republican, had the immortal 
Booker T. Washington as a White House 
luncheon guest, no American Negro has 
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broken bread as the official guest of any 
President, until President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower took over. When Theodore Roosevelt 
entertained Booker T. Washington, however, 
it nearly started a second civil war in this 
country. 

Negroes now are guests of the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower at every type of social 
affair from lawn parties to state dinners. 
Little is said about it beyond the listing of 
their names among the other guests on the 
social pages of the daily papers. 

No better summing up of the fairness of 
the Eisenhower administration can be made 
than in the words of Roy Wilkins, successor 
to Walter White, as Secretary of the NAACP. 
On February 3, 1955, in a speech to the Na- 
tional Youth Conference, he said: “The im- 
portant advances in the civil rights field 
have been made through the courts, educa- 
tion, and through the executive branch of 
the Government. President Eisenhower has 
given personal leadership to the abolition 
of second-class citizenship in all areas where 
the Executive can act. There is in the White 
House a man who is steadily winning their 
admiration by his forthright pronounce- 
ment on civil rights and by the leadership 
he has given in his branch of the Govern- 
ment. Well, the eyes of the Negroes are on 
1956, too. A growing number among them 
is beginning to. wonder if their Federal Gov- 
ernment, under a man like Mr. Eisenhower, 
might not make real progress on civil rights 
if there were more Republicans like the 
President in the Congress.” 

Let me say that as a college student I 
chose the Republican Party because his- 
torically I believed in it. As a politician I 
have worked tirelessly for the principles for 
which it was founded. In 1952 I helped elect 
a Republican President. In 27 short months 
I have seen this President, through leader- 
ship, perform miracles beyond my fondest 
dreams, by replacing political ballyhoo with 
positive action. 

I am growing tired and sooner or later 
I hope to retire from politics and devote more 
time to my wife and personal business. There 
is no greater thrill than to have one’s judg- 
ment in an ideal vindicated. I have always 
believed in the Republican Party and what 
it stands for. I believed in its candidate 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. They have both come 
through for us. 

I know that as Republicans we would be 
derelict in our duty if we let those who have 
preached civil rights to us for 20 years, but 
did nothing about it, make a mockery and 
a shambles of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. For the first time civil rights is a 
reality. This administration has made it 
possible for us to at last hold our heads erect 
and without apology say “We are proud to 
be Americans.” 





Conference Report on S. 2090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, attention 
should be called to amendment No. 20 
in the conference report, dealing with 
surplus agricultural commodities. ‘The 
House amendment required that not less 
than $600 million of the funds provided 
for fiscal year 1955 and 1956 should be 
for aid in the form of such surplus com- 
modities. It developed that about $381 
millon worth of agricultural surpluses 
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were used in the program in fiscal 1955. 
That would require only $219 million 
worth to be used in fiscal 1956. 

It was recalled by the conferees that 
the executive branch did not favor my 
amendment which became section 550 
of the 1954 act, when the amendment 
was offered 2 years ago to establish this 
whole program of using our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in lieu of dollars 
and selling them to other countries for 
their currencies. Yet the program 
proved feasible and was operated most 
successfully by FOA, when the law re- 
quired it. The authorization was in- 
creased last year from $250 million to 
$350 million and FOA was able to dis- 
pose of $381 million. It is recognized 
that some of the most acute needs have 
now been met, but the conference com- 
mittee is confident $300 million is not 
too much for this next year and the 
conference therefore accepted that fig- 
ure. 





Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, for reasons 
unknown, oil importers have thus far 
given no tangible evidence of their in- 
tention to comply with the specifica- 
tions inherent in H. R. 1. Congress ac- 
cepted the extension to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with the understanding and 
assurance that the White House would, 
in lieu of a legislative quota, restrict im- 
ports of residual oil commensurate with 
the 1954 influx as related to domestic 
consumption. Senate Finance Commit- 
tee members, working in direct liaison 
with the President, removed all ambi- 
guities from the bill with the explicit as- 
surances that the administration would 
carry out this obligation if promises 
made to congressional committees by top 
officials of importing oil companies were 
not observed. 

Although H. R. 1 did not actually be- 
come law until June 21, it would appear 
that importers would long ago have ar- 
ranged to revise their schedules as evi- 
dence of good faith. They have known 
for several years that excessive imports 
were upsetting the economy in coal and 
oil producing regions of the United 
States. They were apprised of the find- 
ings of the President’s Advisory Council 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy 
in late February, at which time Cabinet 
members and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization made it known that imports 
of oil would have to remain at 1954 levels 
in order to prevent interference with 
mobilization base requirements. 

Granted that the allurement of greater 
profits often outweighs duty to country 
when grasping international financiers 
are involved, the importing interests 
should nonetheless have perceived the 
advent of the foreign oil curb when the 
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Senate Finance Committee made its 
compromise with the White House. 
Even this warning was ignored, however 
and total oil imports for the first ¢ 
months of 1955 were at a record high: 
residual oil imports led the increases 
running at about 25 percent over the 
corresponding months of the previous 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, it looks to me like Con- 
gress is going to have to make clear that 
the legislative branch of the Government 
will not stand by and permit this disre- 
spect for our laws to be continued. We 
all know that the amount of imports in 
1954 was entirely too high. Residual] oi] 
imports alone took 31 million tons of 
coal from our markets deprived coal pro- 
ducers of $149 million of revenue, and 
robbed the railroads of $81 million in 
coal traffic. The consequent losses in 
Federal, State, and local taxes amounted 
to $39 million. This damage is to be 
duplicated in 1955 with the consent of 
the administration, but, from all ap- 
pearances, even this inequitable ar- 
rangement is not satisfactory to im- 
porters. 

Looking back over the record of the 
first 6 months of the 84th Congress, it 
is gratifying to realize that so many of 
our colleagues agreed with those of us 
who represent coal-producing States 
and stood with us in our attempt to 
enact a law that would place a 10-per- 
cent quota limitation on residual oil im- 
ports and on crude and other products. 
We have needed such a curb for the last 
7 years, and we need it now. Despite 
the slight upturn in coal production 
since last January, there has been no 
lessening of the urgent necessity for 
such legislation. 

Let me explain that there is still con- 
siderable want and suffering through- 
out the mining communities of West 
Virginia. Thousands of our miners and 
railroaders continue to search frantical- 
ly for a means of survival. The surplus 
foods made available by the Government 
are helping to keep bodies alive, but they 
do not provide proper nourishment. 
Mothers and fathers are already con- 
cerned with the problem of how to 
clothe their children for the next school 
term. High-school graduates, their ave- 
nues of higher education blocked by the 
raging torrents of the foreign residual 
oil which has taken the jobs of their 
fathers and brothers, look in vain fo! 
an opportunity to obtain gainful em- 
ployment. 

Even those miners whose abbreviated 
workweeks have been extended as a 
consequence of the slightly elevated de- 
mand for coal in the past several 
months, have no assurance of continued 
employment. Equally disturbing is the 
fact that current production levels are 
still far below the point from which out- 
put could be accelerated sufficiently to 
meet emergency requirements. The re- 
cent exodus of high-ranking Govern- 
ment officials from the city of Washing- 
ton in a simulated air alert was de- 
signed—at least partially—to call pub- 
lic attention to persisting world danger. 
It is ironic that responsible authorities 
could participate in such a drill with- 
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out also giving thought to a situation 
that threatens the Nation’s emergency 
industrial capacity. 

Assuming that prevailing interna- 
tional tension requires that the United 
states be ready for immediate mobiliza- 
tion, how is it possible for Government 
officials to be so apathetic in regard to 
the present debilitation of large seg- 
ments of the coal industry? It has long 
been established that a productive ca- 
pacity of 500 million tons of bituminous 
coal per year must be maintained if the 
industry is to be ready to meet the de- 
mands of a world economy. Assuming 
that the output for the first 6 months of 
1955 will continue for the remainder of 
the year, our mines will remain at least 
50 million tons below mobilization base 
stipulations. Holding oil imports at the 
1954 figures would not enable the coal 
industry to reach the required level, but 
it would at least contribute to more 
healthful conditions. It would also pre- 
vent the trade practices of international 
oil companies from further impoverish- 
ing the men, women, and children in our 
coal areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to 
serve notice on importing oil companies 
that incoming shipments will be studied 
very closely during the remaining weeks 
of Congress, because we who represent 
unemployed coal miners and railroaders 
refuse to permit these men and their 
families to be betrayed in exchange for 
foreign silver. A positive line has been 
drawn on imports, and Congress must 
insist that it be respected. 

I have read recently of a statement by 
a large oil company official who contends 
that importers have not had sufficient 
time to cut back shipments to the pre- 
scribed limitations. While it may seem 
reasonable that a company with holdings 
all over the world would not be able to 
revise shipping schedules at a moment’s 
notice, I recall that reductions were ac- 
complished promptly when it was to the 
advantage of importers to do so. At 
times when the influx of residual oil from 
foreign refineries was so exorbitant as to 
embarrass even the most fanatic free- 
trader, it appeared that Congress would 
act immediately in protection of the 
American economy and security. When 
this threat to international oil company 
profits would arise the importers would 
quickly and effectively reduce incoming 
shipments—in the manner of a law- 
breaking motorist who keeps his eye on 
the rearview mirror and takes his foot 
off the accelerator at the approach of a 
traffic policeman. ‘The importers have 
known for 4 months that their activities 
have been detrimental to the Nation’s 
security, as determined by a Cabinet 
committee. They have known since 
June 21, when the President placed his 
Signature on H. R. 1, that they are break- 
ing the law. 

_The Cabinet committee recommended 
that if imports of crude oil and residual 
fuel oils “exceed significantly the respec- 
tive proportions that such oils bore to 
domestic production of crude oil in 1954, 
“appropriate action should be taken.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is beginning to look 


like the time for appropriate action is 
at hand, 
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Humphrey Backs Move To Halt In- ° 
dustry’s 5-Year Writeoffs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I introduced a bill, H. R. 
7182, to eliminate certificates of neces- 
sity. As most everyone, knows this is 
the popular name given to the special tax 
treatment allowed certain corporations 
for amortizing the cost of construction 
deemed to be necessary for national de- 
fense or other public purposes. 


Perhaps these special tax treatments 
were necessary at one time during emer- 
gencies to insure proper defense pro- 
duction, although it was recognized that 
such treatments were bound to permit 
abuses. The abuses certainly were forth- 
coming and regretably the privileges 
obtained were largely made available to 
big corporations as opposed to their 
smaller competitors. 

When the Congress passed the big Tax 
Revision Act of 1954 one of the major 
provisions in the act was the liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation allowances to con- 
form to actual business practices and 
economic reality. It was partly due to 
the fact that the tax treatment of de- 
preciation was not realistic that the need 
for certificates of necessity became nec- 
essary in order to get corporations to 
build plant facilities to turn out needed 
war production. 

Actually when the depreciation allow- 
ances were liberalized last year the Con- 
gress at the same time should have elim- 
inated the certificates of necessity as 
no longer being economically necessary. 
Furthermore, the emergency situation 
has definitely receded into what is more 
nearly normalcy. The Defense Depart- 
ment has set up its procurement on a 
more orderly and longtime basis which 
obviates the danger of a plant being 
built for a needed production for the im- 
mediate years at hand and then left idle 
and unneeded for the future years. 

The abuses instead of being less seem 
to be more. Secretary Humphrey has 
estimated that there is a $3 billion rev- 
enue loss through this special tax treat- 
ment. Much of this loss can be re- 
captured by proper administrative pro- 
cedures being adopted. However, the 
best way to proceed is to eliminate the 
law which is no Jonger necessary and 
which provides the vehicle for the abuses. 

I might add that anytime the Federal 
Government sets up procedures or regu- 
lations affecting business the larger bus- 
inesses tend to benefit, because they have 
the accountants, the lawyers, the rest of 
the needed personnel and overhead to 
analyze and conform to these procedures. 
The smaller concerns are the ones who 
are adversely affected. It becomes most 
important that when Government pro- 
cedures and regulations set up for war 
or emergency purposes have outlived 
their usefulness they be immediately re- 
pealed. That is why I opposed the ex- 
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tension of the Renegotiation Act this 

year. It was no longer necessary and 

it worked a hardship on the smaller 
business concerns giving a competitive 
advantage to their big competitors. 

Much of the Federal machinery we es- 

tablished as the result of war needs has 

outlived its usefulness. It is time we got 
back to normalcy and orderly, longtime 
procedures. 

I am enclosing an article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal, July 
5, 1955 which discusses the views of Sec- 
retary Humphrey on the certificate of 
necessity issue: 

HUMPHREY BacKS Move To Hatt INpvus- 
TRY’s 5-YEAR WRITEOFFS—ODM LAUNCHES 
Quick Strupy or TREASURY CHIEF’s PLAN— 
$3 BILLION REVENUE LOSS—DEFENSE ACT 
SPOON FEEDING 


(By Henry Simmons and Albert Clark) 


WASHINGTON.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, at the behest of Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey, is seriously considering cutting 
out or sharply curtailing the fast tax write- 
off—a Korean war “defense measure” which 
has sometimes served other purposes than 
defense. 

This special tax advantage has helped 
scores of United States concerns to expand 
plants the past few years, by permitting them 
to pay lower taxes during the early years of 
the life of new facilities. 

The fast writeoff works this way: Last 
week the Erie Railroad Co. was authorized to 
write off in 5 years 85 percent of the $4,234,- 
565 cost of new freight cars. This means in 
the coming 5 years, the railroad can “write 
off” or subtract $3,599,380—85 percent of the 
cost of the cars—from its taxable income, 
thus lowering its tax bill. Normally, the 
Erie would deduct the full cost of the cars 
over a 28-year period. This would make each 
year’s writeoff, and subsequent deduction, 
considerably smaller; so short-range taxes 
would be higher than under the fast write- 
off provision. 

Behind the scenes, Mr. Humphrey is put- 
ting up a vigorous fight to end such fast 
tax writeoffs. He’s represented as feeling 
the program is too costly in loss of revenue, 
and that the day has passed when such lures 
to expansion are needed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WEAPON 


The program.was written into the tax laws 
in 1950 and’ was put under the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. It was designed to spur 
expansion of the Nation’s capacity to turn 
out steel, aluminum, petroleum, machinery, 
and dozens of other products and services for 
defense. But the ODM has also used it to 
push dispersal of new plants away from 
major cities that might he targets if war 
came. Another way the scheme has been 
used: To channel capital investment into 
areas where there is chronic unemployment. 

From the time the first fast tax write- 
off was awarded late in 1950 through June 
15, 1955, Uncle Sam handed out a grand 
total of 19,933 tax writeoffs on facilities 
estimated to cost $30.4 billion. 

These special expansion incentives have 
cost the Treasury nearly $3 billion in revenue 
in 5 years, including $1 billion in the fiscal 
period that ended last Thursday. Accord- 
ing to vernment tax experts, the program 
would lose another $1 billion in the year that 
began on July 1 unless Mr. Humphrey suc- 
ceeds in his present campaign. But even if 
all new fast writeoffs were stopped today, the 
Treasury would feel the pinch for several 
more years. 


NO CANCELLATIONS 

That’s because a fast writeoff is good for 
5 years, beginning on the day the facility 
goes into full production. This means that 
many “certificates” issued back in 1951 and 
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1952 on plants not completed until still later 
would have years to run. Mr. Humphrey, of 
course, is only asking that ODM shut off the 
supply of new writeoffs. He isn’t suggesting 
cancellation of benefits already awarded. 

The Treasury declined to comment on Mr. 
Humphrey’s project, but elsewhere it was 
learned: 

He is concerned about the dent in Treasury 
revenue at a time when he’s having trouble 
balancing the budget. 

But equally important, according to Mr. 
Humphrey’s argument in administration 
councils, is his belief that the tax writeofis 
program has outlived its purpose. To con- 
tinue it further, he reasons, would be to 
“spoon feed” companies in relatively normal 
times. 

Mr. Humphrey argues, according to Federal 
mobilizers, that the fast tax writeoff pro- 
gram cannot be justified when there is no 
emergency and the United States has not 
embarked on a big mobilization expansion 
program. 

HIGH LEVEL CONFERRING 


Although the Treasury wouldn’t comment 
on Mr. Humphrey’s moves, Dr. Arthur Flem- 
ming, head of ODM, confirmed he has had 
“several conversations” with the Treasury 
boss on the question of continuing the fast 
tax writeoff scheme. 

Right now, Mr. Humphrey’s proposal is 
under serious study and there is a note of 
urgency about it. F. L. Parnell, chief of 
ODM’s finance division, was called back to his 
desk from his vacation, to head up the special 
study that Mr. Humphrey provoked. 

And Mr. Parnell is working under orders 
from Mr. Flemming to have his paper ready 
for discussion by July 13, when the Defense 
Mobilization Board holds its next regular 
meeting. This Board—headed by Dr. Flem- 
ming—is made up of top Officials of the 
Departments of Treasury, Defense, State, In- 
terior, Commerce, and Labor. 

It’s too early, of course, to forecast the 
outcome of the proposal to cut off fast tax 
writeoff allowances. But Mr. Humphrey is 
known around town as a pretty influential 
fellow. Even if the program isn’t wiped out, 
it looks like a good bet that it’ll taper off 
somewhat. 


SIX HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT APPLICATION 
BACKLOG 


The debate over tax writeofis is no aca- 
demic exercise. Even though the number of 
applications for tax deferments has already 
dwindled sharply since the Korean war 
ended 2 years ago, ODM still does a brisk 
business in dispensing amortization grants. 
As of last Wednesday, the agency had a 
backlog of 628 requests for rapid amortiza- 
tion on facilities which would cost $4.1 
billion. 

Among these petitioners are such well 
known corporate names as Bethlehem Steel, 
Boeing Airplane, Douglas Aircraft, Phillips 
Petroleum, St. Joseph Lead, Shell Oil, U. S. 
Steel and Boston Edison Co. 

Moreover, the much discussed question of 
whether Uncle Sam ought to promote fur- 
ther expansion: of primary aluminum pro- 
duction hinges on the decision in the tax 
amortization debate. The same goes for 
proposals in Government and industry for 
special tax aid to spur a boost in steel ca- 
pacity. Even now the DMB is studying 
an ODM staff recommendation for a new 
aluminum expansion program supported by 
fast tax writeoffs. And the mobilizers are 
awaiting detailed figures from the Com- 
merce Department on how much additional 
steel capacity would be needed if war comes. 

For an example of how rapid tax amortiza- 
tion works, assume a company pays $20,000 
for a machine that has a useful life ex- 
pectancy of 20 years. Normally that com- 
pany would have a choice between two prin- 
cipal methods of deducting the $20,000 from 
its taxable income. The firm could deduct 
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5*percent a year or $1,000 annually until the 
entire amount was amortized. Under an op- 
tional method, as liberalized in last year’s 
tax revision law, the concern could writeoff 
up to two-thirds of the original cost in the 
first half of its normal life. 

With a fast tax writeoff allowance for the 
same machine, the firm could deduct up to 
100 percent of the cost during the first 5 
years of its life, depemding on the terms of 
its “certificate.” In most cases, however, 
ODM authorizes lower percentage deduc- 
tions for the first 5 years. The average runs 
about 60 percent of cost 

Assuming this hypothetical company got a 
60 percent writeoff allowance, it could de- 
duct $12,000 from its taxable income in 5 
years. Without the certificate, the firm un- 
der the first optional method could deduct 
only $5,000 in 5 years. The other system 
would permit it to deduct $8,190 during this 
same period. 

In either case the company would get a 
substantial tax advantage from its fast 
writeoff allowance. At the end of 5 years, 
it would have paid taxes on up to $7,000 less 
income. In the long run, of course, the 
firm’s tax liability would be the same if tax 
rates remained unchanged. But already 
some companies have benefited long-range 
because of the expiration of the excess profits 
tax at the end of 1953. 

Still more companies that have fast tax 
writeoff privileges would pay less in total 
taxes if corporate rates drop to 47 percent 
from the present 52 percent next April 1 as 
scheduled by present law. Of course it could 
also work the other way if the United States 
got into a war and taxes were raised again. 

Although the actual annual revenue loss 
has been increasing, the number of new 
writeoffs ODM has been awarding has 
slackened sharply since the peak year of 1952. 
In that year ODM authorized 9,528 in- 
dividual expansion projects for quick write- 
offs of facilities with an estimated cost of 
$12.6 billion. By last year the figures had 
declined to 1,405 projects with a total esti- 
mated cost of $1.8 billion. 

However, there have been recent signs that 
the tax amortization business is getting 
brisker. Certainly businessmen have shown 
@ more lively interest in the scheme by step- 
ping up their applications. Since the end 
of 1954, for example, the backlog of applica- 
tions has jumped from 362 to 628 at the 
present time, and the rate of awards has if 
anything picked up in recent months. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 


Arkansas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Arkansas has more than 
1,865,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
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billion-dollar Colorado River 
project. 

The Congress might as well appro. 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


upper 


Gratitude From a Reservist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


4 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following words of 
praise written by Capt. R. J. Savarese, of 
the Air Force Reserve, upon the comple- 
tion of a 2-week period of active duty 
at Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y.: 


Brook. yNn, N. Y., June 29, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Recently I had the 
pleasure of performing a short tour of active 
duty for a period of 2 weeks as a Reserve 
officer with Headquarters First Air Force, 
Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y. 

May I take this opportunity to express my 
thanks for the splendid training and coop- 
eration I received from Maj. Gen. Roger J. 
Browne, the Commander; Col. R. W. Hall, 
Deputy Commander; Col. R. S. Miller, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel; and his assistant, 
Lt. Col. W. T. Steves, and other members of 
the headquarters with whom I had contact. 

Their interest and desire in helping a 
reservist was indeed gratifying. There was 
never a dull moment. Our time was utilized 
to the fullest. The training program for 
Reserve officers which these gentlemen have 
instituted is certainly in conformance with 
President Eisenhower's desires. They set up 
a schedule for us whereby we were indoctri- 
nated with the latest changes, together with 
a complete understanding of the Air Force 
of today. 

We were permitted to make comments on 
all that we observed and to make recom- 
mendations at any time. This is the type 
of an efficient Reserve program which should 
be brought to the attention of higher eche- 
lons. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. SAVARESE, 
Captain, AFRES. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcokrD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses Cc” such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Lucky America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp the editorial, 
Lucky America, by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which appeared in U. S. News & World 
Report for July 8, 1955. The editorial 


follows: 
LucKyY AMERICA 


(By David Lawrence) 


Two thousand miles of travel by train 
around Europe and then a trip across the 
United States by train, all within the last 
2!, months, affords the chance for a study 
in contrasts. 

Since America was colonized originally by 
Europeans, it is not a question of compar- 
ing cultures or intellectual capacities. Our 
forebears merely found in the United States 
a land of opportunity, and they had the 
ingenuity to utilize its resources and bring 
forth the richest and most powerful coun- 
try in the world. 

These are, primarily, personal reflections 
about America itself—a few notes on its 
present mood and a look into its heart-— 
if only for the purpose of demonstrating 
how erroneous is the concept of those states- 
men, members of parliaments, party leaders, 
newspaper editors, and commentators in va- 
rious countries of Europe who have come 
to iook upon the United States as a Nation 
of impulsive, hot-headed, trigger-happy peo- 
ple anxious to fight another world war. 


When you travel across America, as I 
have, through city after city in State after 
State larger in area than whole countries 
in Western Europe and realize that we have 


millions 


motor 


of miles of good roads, millions of 
cars, millions of homes with elec- 
tricity, telephones, and modern plumbing, 
comfortable trains, good hotels and motels, 
mammoth industries and countless retail 
stores with everything in them that man 
could desire—then you begin to wonder why 
oh earth the United States should be ac- 
cused of wanting to start a world war. You 
wonder why Americans should ever be will- 
ing to go 3,000 miles across the Atlantic or 
»,000 miles across the Pacific to fight. 


For the comparison is so favorable to 
America and so unfavorable to the congested 
life and lower standard of living in Europe, 
when put alongside ours, that anyone who 


thinks the people of the United States are 
War minded and want to disturb all this 
should have his head examined. 

WHY THE WARMONGER NONSENSE? 


One can understand the Soviets purpose 
In ex hunuously issuing propaganda calling 
Americans warmongers. It is one way the 
dictatorship in Moscow can scare the Russian 
People and make them sacrifice butter for 
Ae But why so many persons high up in 
i Official and business life of the principal 
rang countries allied with us should 
paca. believe that kind of nonsense is 
mca pe I was unable to understand. In- 
~*G, d argued the matter with many of them 
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repeatedly at private dinners, conferences, 
and meetings at which I had an opportunity 
to meet truly representative men of affairs 
abroad. 

Could it be that some leftwing corre- 
spondents in New York and Washington, 
writing for European yi ae have been 
skillfully distorting the American viewpoint 
for the last few years? Could it be the result 
of partisan politics in Europe itself and of 
the debate in parliaments so often aimed at 
discrediting an incumbent administration 
with the usual appeal to nationalism and 
the customary twist that the home govern- 
ment is bowing to or accepting the dicta- 
tion of a foreign power? 


THE CURE—SEE AMERICA 


Whatever it is, I can prescribe a cure—a 
trip across the United States by train, with 
plenty of stops. If in a hurry and pressed 
for time, the airplane is fine. But if you 
want to see and appreciate America, go by 
train—or, better yet, by automobile. For 
you can’t feel the throb of this great country 
while skimming through the clouds at 350 
miles an hour. 

It is not the scenery alone—the fertile 
lands, the picturesque rivers and mountains 
of transcontinental America—that you will 
observe in a close-up view. You will meet 
a peace-loving, happy people. You will see 
them at play—fishing in the streams and 
lakes, golfing and playing tennis and base- 
ball on municipal recreation grounds, or 
watching the contests of sport. And you will 
see them—eager, earnest, alert, and inde- 
fatigable—at work in the factories and the 
fields. 

Wages and accumulated savings are high. 
Profits and accumulated reserves for further 
expansion are high. If the American people 
look healthier than Europeans, possibly it’s 
because we are better fed. I compliment the 
fine cooking of Europe. It is incomparable 
as an art. But, fortunately, God gave us a 
wonderful climate and millions of acres in 
which to grow corn to feed animals. The 
corn-fed steaks and chops of our Middle 
West contribute to our vitality. I believe 
also there is no diet anywhere in the world 
to compare with our cereals, our abundance 
and variety of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
our canned and frozen foods—available at 
relatively low prices—and the good milk that 
we have everywhere from coast to coast. 


The physical look of European communi- 
ties is different, of course, from American 
cities and towns. They have some sykscrap- 
ers in Europe but modern elevators in only 
a few of their buildings. Here in an Ameri- 
can city it is an exception to find a building 
with a poor elevator. On the continent of 
Europe, you can go up on the “lift” but you 
usually have to walk down. 

In European cities, they don’t paint their 
buildings or their houses as often as we do— 
hence they have an untidy appearance, which 
even the alibi of “antique finish” fails to 
dispel. In Paris they say this is due to rent 
control. Why, it is contended, should a land- 
lord improve a building if he can’t increase 
the rent to pay for it? 

I didn’t see a new taxicab in London or 
Paris. Most of them are 10 years old or older. 
The finest railroad trains, night or day, have 
only one toilet at each end of the car—for 
as many as 20 passengers. The modern bed- 
room car with its roomettes, so widely used 
now in America, is unknown abroad. 


Europe with its myriads of bicycles re- 
sembles America in the 1890's. Motorcycles 
are increasing in number, but tractors are 
still rare in the rural areas. Farming is still 
in the horse-and-plow stage in most of 
Europe. 

Telephones are not numerous, though iIn- 
creasing. Long-distance telephoning in Eu- 
rope is a headache. I wondered the other day 
in San Francisco, as the operator dialed 
Washington direct for me from a pay-station 
telephone and I talked to my office a few 
seconds later, whether a European business- 
man wouldn’t faint at the shock of such 
prompt service. 

It would be wrong to take any of this com- 
ment as disparagement. As one who favored 
the Marshall Plan and who still favors eco- 
nomic aid of substantial proportions to Eu- 
rope, both from the military and humani- 
tarian standpoints, I have no doubt that 
Americans can be persuaded to continue to 
give generously of their tax money to help 
build a peaceful world. But perhaps now 
and then an American should be permitted a 
rhapsody of satisfaction over the peaceful, 
albeit at times luxurious, position which the 
average citizen here in the United States en- 
joys in comparison with the less fortunate 
citizens of the rest of the world. 


NO URGE TO WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Plainly, America is an independent, self. 
sustaining community, replete with the ne- 
cessities of life, and its people unconcerned 
about territorial aggrandizement or colonies 
or even the doubtful privilege of exercising 
world leadership. The fact is most of us 
would rather pass that compliment on to one 
of our older allies and be divested of the 
burden. 

To illustrate our naivete in world affairs, 
I might remind Europeans that the average 
American would have to stop a moment to 
be sure how to spell Chiang Kai-shek and, 
before June 1950, would probably have 
guessed wrong as to where Korea is on the 
map of Asia. I doubt if today the average 
American could readily locate Formosa. But 
he does know there is a Communist menace 
in the world and that 40,000 American boys 
were killed in Korea and 110,000 wounded 
because our leader—the then President of 
the United States—urged us to fight for the 
ideal of collective security and said it was 
important to draw a line somewhere and re- 
sist Communist aggression or it would engulf 
us all. That is why Americans today regard 
Formosa as a symbol of resistance to evil. 


BEWILDERED BY ALLIE’S STAND 


It should be no surprise to our European 
friends, therefore, to find Americans still 
idealistic, though often bewildered by the 
newspaper dispatches repeatedly telling us 
that leaders of Britain, leaders of France, 
leaders of Yugoslavia, leaders of India all 
say we should admit the Government of Red 
China, a proved aggressor, into the United 
Nations and let bygones be bygones. 

Many people in America cannot accept, 
for example, such unpersuasive arguments in 
support of continued diplomatic relations 
with Red China as Harold Macmillan, Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain, made at San 
Francisco last month. He said diplomatic 
recognition was just a historical doctrine of 
accepting a government that militarily con- 
trolled its country. He forgot that back in 
the 1940’s General Petain, Hitler’s collabora- 
tionist, controlled all of France while patri- 
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otic General DeGaulle was sitting in London 
as the head of the exiled government of 
France but recognized by Great Britain. 
DeGaulle didn’t even control any offshore 
islands, either. Nobody in America would 
have ventured then to suggest that the so- 
called rule of diplomatic recognition should 
be observed and Petain should be recognized. 

It will be said in rebuttal to this that a 
War was on in the 1940's. Well, there’s a 
cold war on today, and it is costing the 
American people plenty to fight it. That’s 
why many of us don’t like to see official 
spokesmen for our allies giving encourage- 
ment to Red China. A principle of morals 
is still valid, whether the war is hot or cold. 

The upshot of all this could be fatal for 
Europe. Once convince the American people 
that expediency rules the roost in Europe— 
that international morality and idealism are 
to be disregarded except when the mobiliza- 
tion of American manpower is sought to help 
fight wars distant from our shores—and the 
attitude of Americans toward defending Eu- 
rope in a future war may be far different 
than was manifested by our armies in 1917 
and 1941. For anybody who recalls the spirit 
of a battlefront will tell the statesmen of 
today that men who are prepared to give up 
their lives must be dedicated to some prin- 
ciple they believe in—and it may be difficult 
to fool them next time if some of the Euro- 
pean doctrines of today continue to prevail. 

HOW TO MAKE ISOLATIONISTS 


Europe should not be worried about the 
possibility that America might plunge the 
world into war. Europe should really be con- 
cerned about the possibility of another 
course of action which could conceivably 
ensue if the masses of people of America ever 
have a chance to take a look at Europe, listen 
to some of the opinions expressed there about 
America, and then come back home to take 
stock of our own good fortune. It might 
make isolationists here by the millions. 

I write this as one who has never supported 
any isolationist doctrine, as one who came 
back from the Versailles Peace Conference 
in 1919 convinced that America should enter 
the League of Nations, as one who has sup- 
ported consistently the international poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt, the Truman, and the 
Eisenhower administrations in respect to 
military and economic cooperation with Eu- 
rope at all times, and as one who would like 
to see those same policies continued. 

But I cannot forget what happened when 
2 million Americans went to Europe in uni- 
form in 1917 and 1918 and how deeply they 
resented European attitudes when they came 
home. I have always felt that the isolation- 
ism of the 1920’s—which I so vehemently op- 
posed at the time—was due directly to the 
fact that so many American boys felt let 
down after World War I. They saw Europe 
quarreling selfishly within itself and disre- 
garding the morality of high principle. They 
saw our allies in Europe seeking and getting 
material gains as the victorious nations ac- 
quired the territory and confiscated the in- 
vestments of the conquered peoples, thus 
sowing the seeds of Hitlerism as ideals were 
cast to the winds. 

Europe today, only partially recovered from 
the effects of World War I, has not yet 
learned the lessons that the war should have 
taught about America and Americans, for I 
doubt whether, if you sweep away ideals and 
disregard principle, you can enthuse Ameri- 
cans to fight again for a set of slogans that 
may turn out once more to mean nothing if 
parliamentary politicians at London and 
Paris decide that expediency must rule above 
all else. 

Happy, prosperous, well-clothed, well- 
housed, well-fed America, with opportunities 
galore for the children of tomorrow, peaceful 
and almost pacifistic America, with high 
ideals and a willingness still to authorize 
billions of dollars to be spent abroad—even 
though some misguided Europeans insist we 
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do it for selfish purposes to aid exports and 
benefit our investors—all of this might seem 
to argue for an indifference to Europe and 
its mess of troubles. But in every city and 
town from one end of the United States to 
the other, there are forward-looking citizens 
who gather in small and large groups to dis- 
cuss world problems. They are better in- 
formed about Europe than Europeans are 
about America, and they preach the gospel 
of helpful internationalism. 

It would be unwise, on the other hand, to 
overlook the many groups in America that 
can be converted to an isolationism of spirit 
overnight if European statesmen continue to 
base their policies on misconceptions about 
the average American and his reaction to 
things European. 

Americans are critical of the Judgment of 
governments which insist on making our 
country pay the toll in Korea in lives and 
money and then deliberately brush aside 
moral principle for expediency’s sake, as 
they yield in Indochina, yield in the Far East, 
and yield to the terrorism of Communist 
imperialism on other cold-war fronts. 

Americans know that there are ways— 
without war—to quarantine the Communists 
and deprive them of the opportunities to 
infiltrate our institutions and subvert our 
governments. For it takes money and agents, 
paid by the Communists in Moscow, to carry 
on the cold war inside the Western countries. 
The Western allies could long ago have cut 
all this off had they possessed the courage of 
their convictions and the necessary unity of 
purpose to hold to the ideals they so often 
profess but so rarely practice. 

A LAND OF PLENTY AND IDEALS 


Lucky America, fortunate America—far 
away from the overpopulated lands and shell- 
shocked, underprivileged people of Europe. 

May the Lord spare us the atomic bombs 
that can come to our country only because 
we have said we would defend Western 
Europe. 

Let not, however, the poisonous germs of 
expediency afflict the American people. Let 
us not assume that we can assure our own 
safety by avoiding entanglement in European 
security systems. 

Happy is the American traveler who, after 
seeing Europe, can come back home with a 
prayer of gratitude on his lips for what we 
have but with his idealism and unselfishness 
unsullied by European materialism. 

May God continue to bless this land of 
plenty, this land of opportunity—lucky 
America. 





The Question of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post of today’s date 
dealing with the question of Cyprus. 

This problem and its eventual disposi- 
tion is of great importance to the unity 
of the anti-Communist nations. 

It is my opinion that the most equit- 
able solution to the problem lies in the 
application of the United Nations prin- 
ciple “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples.” 
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In accordance with this principle I 
introduced on March 24 of this year g 
House concurrent resolution providins 

5 
that the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring, declare it the sense of 
Congress that ways and means should be 
vigorously explored and found in order 
to insure the applicability of the prip. 
ciple of self-determination of peoples in 
the case of the population of the islang 
of Cyprus. 

Cyprus AGAIN 

. An effort to solve the problem of Cyprus, 
which has long been exacerbating Graeco. 
British relations, appears to be in the mak. 
ing. In Parliament last week Prime Minister 
Eden disclosed that invitations have been 
sent to both Greek and Turkish Govern. 
ments to send appropriate representatives 
to confer with the British Foreign Secretary 
and Colonial Secretary on matters relating to 
common defense. Mr. Eden also said: “It 
is perfectly open to the representatives of the 
governments concerned to raise any points 
they wish. It is aiso a fact that nobody 
(will enter) this conference giving any com- 
mitment in advance.” 

That the Greeks will seize this opportu. 
nity to press the question of Cyprus may be 
taken for granted. During its agitation of 
the question abroad and in the United Na- 
tions the Athens government has sought to 
give the impression that its hand has been 
forced by the popular enthusiasm aroused in 
support of the Cypriot demand for enosis, 
or union with Greece, on the one side, and 
by the intransigent attitude of the British 
on the other. The significance of Mr. Eden's 
cautious statement to Parliament lies in the 
fact that until now the British have steadily 
refused to admit that Cyprus is a proper sub- 
ject of diplomatic conversation and have 
steadily reiterated their determination to 
preserve its present status as a crown colony. 
The attitude of the Turkish Government, 
which has an obvious interest in the destiny 


of Cyprus, has not been made clear. The 
chief concern of the Turks is with the fate 
of the Turkish-Moslem minority on the is- 


land, said to number nearly 100,000 persons 
who in all probability prefer British to Hel- 
lenic rule. 

The Cypriot majority, however, which fs 
Orthodox by religion and Hellenic by lan- 
guage and culture, if only doubtfully so by 
race, is fanatically determined upon enosis 
and has indicated again and again that it 
will be satisfied with no other solution than 
a plebiscite, which of course would be car- 
ried overwhelmingly in favor of union with 
Greece. 

It is altogether unlikely that the British 
are prepared to accept the extreme demands 
of the Cypriots and to relinquish control of 
the island in exchange for some agreement 
with Athens concerning military bases there. 
It is also unlikely that the Turks would con- 
sent to any such arrangement. The Greek 
Government has never seriously pretended it 
has any historical or legal claim to Cyprus 


which has not been wnder Greek rule for 


more than 800 years. Thus the whole case for 
enosis rests on the doctrine of “self-de- 
termination,” and Greece—as well as Turkey, 
which ruled the island between A. D 1571 
and 1878—was a party to the Treaty 0 
Lausanne whereby Cyprus was acknowledged 
to be part of the British Empire. At the 
same time it must be said that the British 
administration, by its bland indifference to 
the sensibilities of the Cypriots and its un- 
willingness to allow them any effective de- 
gree of self-government and political expres- 
sion, has estranged a considerable part of 
the native population. There are increasin¢ 
evidences, however, that the colonial office 
has seen its error and that the British are 
preparing to offer a program of concess! rer 
and democratic reforms. Those whose chie 
concern is for continued unity among te 
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Western allies must hope that this change of 
neart and of policy has not come too late. 


Let us hope that the forthcoming 
meeting of the representatives of the 
British, Turkish, and Greek Govern- 
ments will be guided by these principles. 

My colleague, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the House, Joun Mc- 
Cormack, Submitted a concurrent reso- 
jution on May 31 of this year, which pro- 
vided that it be declared the sense of 
Congress that the United States should 
administer its foreign policies and pro- 
crams and exercise its influence through 
its membership in the United Nations 
and in other international organizations 
so as to support other peoples in their 
efforts to achieve self-government or 
independence under circumstances 
which will enable them to assume an 
equal station among the free nations of 
the world. 





Retiring Colonel Tench Honored Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Col. 
Charlie Tench recently retired as dis- 
trict engineer at New Orleans and at 
the same time resigned his commission 
in the Army as a member of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

New Orleans through the years has 
been most fortunate in having assigned 
as district engineers some of the finest 
officers in the Army. Charlie Tench 
takes his place in that lineup measured 
by any standard of ability and devotion 
to duty. 

He has resigned from the Army to en- 
ter private business. That is the Army’s 
loss and private industry’s gain. Per- 
sonally I believe he should have re- 
mained in the Army long enough to 
wear the star of a general. He cer- 
tainly deserves nothing less and should 
have attained it already. 

When Colonel Trench retired he was 
feted by public and civic authorities for 
his splendid work in New Orleans par- 
ucularly in connection with the pro- 
posed construction of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans. 
He deserved everything said of him and 
more than merited the accolades tossed 
in his direction. 

One of New Orleans’ finest newspaper 
reporters, Tommy Sancton; of the New 
Orleans Item, I believe, however, has 
told the story of Charlie Tench better 
than anybody else and for that reason I 
am grasping this opportunity to pay fee- 
ble and inadequate tribute to Charlie 
Tench by calling Tommy Sancton’s arti- 
ce to your attention. 

At least, one thing is certain. The 
name of Charlie Tench will perma- 
hently be inscribed on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD and will be there 
for all to read who are inclined to do so. 

I only wish the Corps of Engineers had 
more officers and men the caliber of 
Charlie Tench, It would be a better 
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corps for their presence. It is too bad 
that the military must lose the services 
of such officers as Charlie Tench at a 
time when they can be so valuable to 
their country in the uniform. 

I commend Mr. Sancton’s article to 
you: 

RETIRING COLONEL TENCH HONORED HERE 

(By Thomas Sancton) 

He is a Yankee colonel who lost an ancestor 
in the Union Army breakthrough in Vir- 
ginia. 

Yet he rates Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson as 1 and 2 on his all-time All- 
American team of military brains. 

He was a Newark, N. J., kid who was hell- 
bent on riding horses in the cavalry. 

So he wound up a United States engineer 
building river floodwalls with WPA labor, 
and, later, airfields for MacArthur. 

He crashed West Point by memorizing an 
eye chart—then the passing years, and aging 
eyes, corrected his nearsighted vision. 

He possibly is the youngest-looking and 
most athletic “bird colonel” the Army’s re- 
tirement examiners will look at this season. 

He hates quitting the service after 32 
years. 

Yet he is happy as a June graduate with 


_& cushy job over the civilian career which 


now begins. 

He was the first United States soldier to 
set foot in Japan after the surrender. He is 
the last man on earth to brag about this, or 
anything else. 

Ladies and gentleman, meet Col. Charles 
T. Tench, retiring United States district en- 
gineer. 

In years to come, your children, and your 
grandchildren may read on a bronze plaque 
somewhere a city’s tribute to the colonel. 
He played a vital part in helping make 
possible the new Mississippi River bridge. 

Colonel Tench, 51, was honored at a testi- 
monial luncheon today at the Roosevelt. 
Speakers included Mayor Morrison, Governor 
Kennon, and Capt. Neville Levy, chairman 
of the Mississippi River Bridge Authority. 

The new United States district engineer, 
Col. William H. Lewis, takes over tomorrow— 
and Colonel Tench will bust-out in his civil- 
ian trousseau, as he calls it. 

He will start work as assistant to globe- 
trotting Wayne Palmer, Sr., president of an 
engineering firm with projects in the United 
States, Sweden, Cuba, Australia, and British 
Columbia. 

The Palmer and Baker firm will build the 
projected 20-mile causeway across Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Colonel Tench will live in Mobile, company 
headquarters, but will have an office also in 
New Orleans. 

Gen. Joseph Twitty, an engineer who re- 
tired a year ago as Chief of Staff of the Fifth 
Army at Chicago, will be resident engineer 
for the causeway. 

Engineer Palmer, who makes air jumps of 
8 or 4 days’ duration to Sweden and other 
lands, will teach Colonel Tench the routines 
for the next 3 or 4 months. 

Then the latter will take over some of the 
supervisory load. 

Colonel Tench was one of General Mac- 
Arthur’s bright young men. Yet being bright 
and young was not all it took. He had to be 
good; and the record shows he was. 

“The campaign in the Pacific was an en- 
gineer’s war,’’ the general wrote later. “I 
could go only as fast as my engineers would 
let me.” 

Tench was chief of MacArthur's tactical 
planning staff. He drew up detailed plans for 
the Lingayan Gulf campaign which liberated 
Manila—and for other big shows in the 
Pacific. 

“General MacArthur's staff had no knowl- 
edge of the atom bomb till 3 days before it 
was dropped,” Colonel Tench recalled. 

“Adm. Forrest Sherman, then on Nimitz’ 
staff, was in our headquarters discussing fu- 
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ture operations with our chief of planning, 


General Chamberlain. Admiral Sherman 
said, “‘Now, General, about the atom 
bomb——’ 


“*What’s that?’ said Chamberlain. 

“ ‘If you don’t know, it’s about time some- 
one explained things,” said Sherman, and 
proceeded. 

“General Chamberlain then came to me in 
the colonel’s mess. ‘Put aside those plans for 
the assault on Japan,’ he told me—‘and let’s 
get going on plans for the occupation.’ ” 

The bomb fell—the rest is history. 

The Japanese. sent a representative to 
Manila to carry word of unconditional sur- 
render. General MacArthur sent Colonel 
Tench in command of an advance party to 
prepare an airstrip near Tokyo. : 

(After Pearl Harbor experience, this 
amounted also to reconnaissance against 
last-ditch treachery; or boobytraps set for 
the commander.) 

Tench and his Americans flew into Atsugi 
Airfield near Tokyo. 

A tiny Japanese lieutenant general walked 
up to the plane ramp, saluted. This sym- 
bolized Japan’s defeat, for the first time on 
mainlaud soil—and forever. 

The little general said he spoke no English. 
A German concert pianist, Bauer, translated. 

These were tense hours. None of Tench’s 
party, flying in, really knew what to expect. 
A fanatical machinegun burst—and lots of 
other things—could have ended the story. 

But the Japanese had had it. The general 
cooperated. Two days later, the airstrip 
prepared, General MacArthur flew in for the 
top-level ritual of conquest, and surrender. 

In 1946, Colonel Tench visited Japan. 

“I found the Japanese general; we had a 
fine time; drank good martinis with English 
gin. And I found he spoke marvelous Eng- 
lish. If he had learned it since Bauer did 
the translating, then I think he is one of 
the greatest language scholars in history. He 
probably always knew it. 

“He told me: 

“*As you know, Colonel Tench, I was di- 
rector of intelligence on the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff before the war. In this job, I made 
one mistake. I visited Rome, Paris, London, 
but not the United States. Had I made 
just one trip, colonel—just one trip—I could 
not have failed to see the factories, the cities, 
the industrial power of your country. And 
had I seen this, there would have been no 
war.’ ” 

Colonel Tench said the Japanese, despite 
brilliant military operations, could not win 
when their first great effort failed. 

He sees a similarity in the Civil War. The 
North had industrial power that was bound 
to crush the Confederacy in the long run. 

“We would take over islands where the 
Japanese had been operating 2 or 3 years. 
They would have a little dirt airstrip 
scratched out—in all that time—that our 
planes would have chewed up in about a 
day. In 2 or 3 weeks, with heavy machinery, 
we would have a modern airfield in full oper- 
ation.” 





Athletes Know the Value of It—Why Not 
the U. N.? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of January 5, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 23 that stated 
in effect “that the President is hereby 
requested to instruct the United States 
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mission to the United Nations to take 
such steps as may be necessary to have 
each day’s session of the United Nations 
opened with prayer.” 

In introducing this resolution, I was 
then. and am now, firmly convinced that 
the United Nations sessions should be 
opened with prayer asking for divine 
guidance ani help in the deliberations 
of that organization to bring about peace 
in the world. The desire for peace is the 
ereatest desire of all people, and surely 
it seems only right that we, a Nation be- 
lieving in a supreme being, should con- 
tinue to use every means possible at our 
command to bring about the use of 
prayer in the United Nations. 

I have inserted in the Appendix of the 
FeEcorD a column by Mike Lee, written 
in the Long Island Press of Sunday, July 
3. 1955, with the heading “Religion Big 
Factor in Sports.” This column details 
the many, many instances of our great- 
est athletes calling upon Almighty God 
to give them strength and courage and 
also expressing their thanks to Almighty 
God for his divine assistance. 

I am hoping before this session ad- 
journs that Congress will see fit to pass 
this resolution thereby reaffirming our 
faith and our belief that the United Na- 
tions can use all the divine assistance 
that would come through the use of 
prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, the article referred to 
appears at page A4973 of the Recorp of 
Thursday, July 7, 1955. 





“Debunking” the High Tax Cost to Other 


States of Western Reclamation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
great many statements have appeared in 
the Recorp in regard to the cost of recla- 
mation projects, and particularly the 
cost per State of the upper Colorado 
storage project. These statements pres- 
ent fantastic tax figures per State, and 
are not in accord with the facts. 

I have asked Mr. Dexheimer, the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, to give me a 
correct statement of the tax costs which 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the REcorpD. 


I call attention, particularly, to his 
statement that the portion of general 
tax funds for each State for construc- 
tion of the upper Colorado project is in- 
finitesimal. It would amount to some- 
thing like $18 million a year, The critics 
of the upper basin fail to point out that 
a large portion of the funds for the up- 
per Colorado storage project will come 
out of the reclamation fund, which are 
not general tax funds. This will be over 
73 percent of the total amount when 
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construction on the project proceeds to 
the year 1965, as shown by table 1. 

In addition, other States making con- 
tributions through taxes to reclamation 
projects receive a large proportion of the 
expenditures for labor and material. I 
am attaching table No. 2 which gives the 
breakdown on the expenditures for labor 
and material on the Colorado River 
storage project. The plain fact is that 
the Eastern States do rather well. Fur- 
thermore, the general taxpayer is get- 
ting the benefit of these wealth produc- 
ing projects and history has shown that 
many of the reclamation project areas 
now contribute more in Federal taxes 
each year than the entire Federal in- 
vestment in those projects. 

Commissioner Dexheimer’s letter, to- 
gether with the two exhibits referred to, 
are attached for the information of the 
Members of the House: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1955. 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. ENGLE: The following infor- 
mation is furnished in response to your let- 
ter of July 6, 1955. 

Recent articles in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD and in the public press contain erro- 
neous and misleading data on proposals for 
authorizing additional reclamation projects 
in the Western States, such as the upper 
Colorado storage, the Fryingpan-Arkansas, 
and the Trinity projects. Allegations are 
made that the cost of these projects would 
be proportionately assessed against the 
States of the Union with a corresponding 
increase in each State’s tax burden. For 
the upper Colorado storage project, for ex- 
ample, it is alleged that the project will cost 
$4 billion and will cost the State of Massa- 
chusetts $127,600,000, Oklahoma $44,800,000, 
Ohio $236,000,000, and New York $493,600,000 
in added taxes—to name afew. These state- 
ments are not in accord with the facts. 

The upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, under consideration by the Congress 
for authorization, has a total estimated cost 
of $760 million as reported by the House 
committee or $1,093 million as passed by 
the Senate. The impression is being created 
that this cost, or the inflated estimated cost 
cited above, will require increased tax reve- 
nues from each State in proportion to its 
Federal taxes. The allegations made re- 
veal that the financing of reclamation proj- 
ects is deliberately misrepresented or is not 
understood. 

Construction of complex, multiple-purpose 
reclamation projects must be spread over 
a period of years. The annual fund require- 
ment is therefore much less than indicated 
by total cost data standing alone. Analyses 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation show 
that for the 10-year period from 1956 
through 1965 maximum appropriations for 
all its activities of $240 million will allow 
for construction of all projects under way, 
on the new projects not yet authorized, and 
would finance the cost of investigations of 
future projects, operation and maintenance 
of completed facilities, and general adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The money that goes into building recla- 
mation projects is made available by annual 
congressional appropriations from two 
sources: general funds of the Treasury and 
the reclamation fund. The reclamation 
fund was established by Congress in 1902. 
It receives a part of the receipts from public 
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land sales and oil royalties out of t} 
land States (for fiscal year 1955, 34 
and from revenues from reclamation proj. 
ects. Revenues from reclamation Projects 
include those from water sales, 


1€ Public 
500,000) 


; repayment 
of construction and operation and m 


are ainte. 
nance costs by irrigation farmers and reyp 
mues from the sale of hydrolectric Power 


These revenues were $58,500,000 in fisca) 
1955. These funds are paid into the United 
States Treasury as received and require ap. 
propriation by Congress before they can be 
spent. 

The reclamation fund has carried a stead. 
ily increasing portion of the reclamation 
work. It will finance 53.3 percent of the 
fiscal year 1956 program. By the end of the 
decade in 1965 it will reach 73.2 percent ac. 
cording to Bureau estimates. The attached 
table (table 1) shows total annual appropri. 
ations and the portion from the reclamation 
fund. The estimated needs through 1965 
include funds for the upper Colorado River 
storage project and all other projects the 
Bureau has recommended, or expects to rec. 
ommend, to the Congress for authorization 
About $100 million a year during this period 
is needed from the general fund of the Treas. 
ury. This money is largely reimbursable, 
and all power and municipal water costs 
will be paid back with interest. 

Using the same tax distribution basis as 
our critics, the portion of general tax for 
each State for loan of construction funds for 
the upper Colorado River storage project is 
infinitesimal. For example, the $1 billion 
loan spread over 25 years is $40 million per 
year. An average of 55 percent will come 
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revenue. Therefore, the annual loan 
the general fund of the Treasury is $18 mil- 
lion. The share of the States mentioned 
above is: Massachusetts, $575,000; Oklahoma, 
$202,000; Ohio, $1,060,000; and New York, $2.- 
220,000. Eighty-one percent of the $18 mil- 
lion and other construction costs will be 
spent outside the upper Colorado River 
Basin and will provide employment and more 
business in those areas. 

In addition, new taxable wealth Is created 
by these projects. Many of the reclamation 
project areas now contribute more in Fed- 
eral income taxes each year than the entire 
Federal investment. 

Table 2 shows distribution of construction 
expenditures by States for the initial units 
of the Colorado River storage project, as rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Interior, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A, DexHEIMER, 
Commissioner 
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TABLE 9.—Distribution by States of expendt- 
tures for labor and materials—Initial units 
of Colorado River storage project 
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Text of Scientists’ Statement on Atomic 


War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Sunday, July 10, 1955: 

Text or SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT ON ATOMIC 
WarR 


July 9.—Here is the full text of 
‘tement on the perils of nuclear war 
led by Albert Einstein and seven other 
mit scientists, issued here today by 
Bertr ind Russell, It is preceded by a pre- 
amble by Russell. 

THE PREAMBLE 


_  /€ Statement which has been signed by 
— i the most eminent scientific authori- 
— in different parts of the world deals 
ct, Je perils of a nuclear war. 

h a makes it clear that neither side can 
ope for victory in such a war, and that 
: fre ls a very real danger of the extermi- 
“on of the human race by dust and rain 
“iq,  A@loactive clouds. 

a suggests that neither the public nor 
_ Sovernments of the world are adequately 
vvate of the danger, 
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“It points out that an agreed prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, while it might be useful 
in lessening tension, would not afford a solu- 
tion, since such weapons would certainly be 
manufactured and used in a great war in 
spite of previous agreements to the contrary. 

“The only hope for mankind is the avoid- 
ance of war. To call for a way of thinking 
which shall make such avoidance possible is 
the purpose of this statement. 

“The first move came as a collaboration 
between Einstein and myself. Einstein’s 
signature was given in the last weeks of his 
life. 

“Since his death I have approached men 
of scientific competence both in the East 
and in the West, for political disagreements 
should not influence men of science in esti- 
mating what is probable, but some of those 
approached have not yet replied. 

“I am bringing the warning pronounced 
by the signatories to the notice of all the 
powerful governments of the world in the 
earnest hope that they may agree to allow 
their citizens to survive.” 


THE STATEMENT 


“In the tragic situation which confronts 
humanity, we feel that scientists should as- 
semble in conference to appraise the perils 
that have arisen as a result of the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction, and 
to discuss a resolution in the spirit of the 
appended draft. 

“Almost everybody who is politically con- 
scious has strong feelings about one or more 
of these issues. But we want you, if you can, 
to set aside such feelings and consider your- 
selves only as members of a biological species 
which has had a remarkable history, and 
whose disappearance none of us can desire. 

“We shall try to say no single word which 
should appeal to one group rather than to 
another. All equally, are in peril, and, if 
he peril is understood, there is hope that 
they may collectively avert it. 

“We are speaking on this occasion, not as 
members of this or that nation, continent, or 
creed, but as human beings, members of the 
species man, whose continued existence is 
in doubt. 

“The world is full of conflicts; and, over- 
shadowing all minor conflicts, the titanic 
struggle between communism and anticom- 
munism., 

“We have to learn to think in a new way. 
We have to learn to ask ourselves, not what 
steps can be taken to give military victory to 
whatever group we prefer, for there no longer 
are such steps; the question we have to ask 
ourselves is: What steps can be taken to pre- 
vent a military contest of which the issue 
must be disastrous to all parties? 

“The general public, and even many men 
in position of authority, have not realized 
what would be involved in a war with nuclear 
bombs. 

“The general public still thinks in terms 
of the obliteration of cities. It is understood 
that the new bombs are more powerful than 
the old, and that, while one A-bomb could 
obliterate Hiroshima, one H-bomb could ob- 
literate the largest cities, such as London, 
New York, and Moscow. 

“No doubt in an H-bomb war great cities 
would be obliterated. But this is one of the 
minor disasters that would have to be faced. 

“If everybody in London, New York, and 
Moscow were exterminated the world might, 
in the course of a few centuries, recover from 
the blow. 

“But we now know, especially since the 
Bikini test, that nuclear bombs can gradu- 
ally spread destruction over a very much 
wider area than had been supposed. 

“It is stated on very good authority that 
a bomb can now be manufactured which will 
be 2,500 times as powerful as that which de- 
stroyed Hiroshima. 

“Such a bomb, if exploded near the ground 
or under water, sends radioactive particles 
into the upper air. They sink gradually and 
reach the surface of the earth in the form 
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of a deadly dust or rain. It was this dust 
which infected the Japanese fishermen and 
their catch of fish. 

“No one knows how widely such lethal ra- 
dioactive particles might be diffused, but the 
best authorities are unanimous in saying 
that a war with H-bombs might quite pos- 
sibly put an end to the human race. 

“It is feared that if many H-bombs are 
used there would be universal death—sud- 
den only for a minority, but for the majority 
a slow torture of disease and disintegration. 

“Many warnings have been uttered by emi- 
nent men of science and by authorities in 
military strategy. None of them will say 
that the worst results are certain. What 
they do say, is that these results are possible, 
and no one can be sure that they will not be 
realized. 

“We have not yet found that the views 
of experts on this question depend in any de- 
gree upon their politics or prejudices. They 
depend only, so far as our researches have re- 
vealed, upon the extent of the particular 
expert's knowledge. 

“We have found that the men who know 
most are the most gloomy. 

“Here, then, is the problem which we pre- 
sent to you, stark and dreadful, and ines- 
capable: 

“Shall we put an end to the human race, 
or shall mankind renounce war? People will 
not face this alternative because it is so diffi- 
cult to abolish war. 

“The abolition of war will demand distaste- 
ful limitations of national sovereignty. But 
what perhaps impedes understanding of the 
situation more than anything else is that 
the term ‘mankind’ feels vague and ab- 
stract. 

“People scarcely realize in imagination 
that the danger is to themselves and their 
children and their grandchildren, and not 
only to a dimly apprehended humanity. 

“They can scarcely bring themselves to 
grasp that they, individually, and those 
whom they love, are in imminent danger of 
perishing agonizingly. 

- “And so they hope that perhaps war may 
be allowed to continue, provided modern 
weapons are prohibited. 

“This hope is illusory. Whatever agree- 
ments not to use H-bombs had been reached 
in time of peace, they would no longer be 
considered binding in time of war, and both 
sides would set to work to manufacture H- 
bombs as soon as war broke out, for, if one 
side manufactured the bombs and the other 
did not, the side that manufactured them 
would inevitably be victorious. 

“Although an agreement to renounce nu- 
clear weapons as part of a general reduction 
of armaments would not afford an ultimate 
solution, it would serve certain important 
purposes. 

“First. Any agreement between East and 
West is to the good insofar as it tends to 
diminish tension. 

“Second. The abolition of thermonuclear 
weapons, if each side believed that the other 
had carried it out sincerely, would lessen the 
fear of a sudden attack in the style of Pearl 
Harbor, which at present keeps both sides in 
a state of nervous apprehension. We should 
therefore welcome such an agreement, 
though only as a first step. 

“Most of us are not neutral in feeling, 
but, as human beings, we have to remember 
that, if the issues between East and West 
are to be decided in any manner that can 
give any possible satisfaction to anybody, 
whether Communist or anti-Communist, 
whether Asian or European or American, 
whether white or black, then these issues 
must not be decided by war. 

“We should wish this to be understood, 
both in the East and in the West. 

“There lies before us, if we choose, con- 
tinual progress in happiness, knowledge, and 
wisdom. Shall we, instead, choose death, be- 
cause we cannot forget Our quarrels? 
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“We appeal, as human beings, to human 
beings: Remember your humanity, and for- 
get the rest. If you can do so, the way lies 
open to a new paradise. If you cannot, there 
lies before you the risk of universal death. 

“Resolution: We invite this Congress, and 
through it the scientists of the world and the 
general public, to subscribe to the following 
resolution: 

“In view of the fact that in any future 
world war, nuclear weapons will certainly be 
employed, and that such weapons threaten 
the continued existence of mankind, we urge 
the governments of the world to realize, and 
to acknowledge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a world war, and we 
urge them, consequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all matters of 
dispute between them.” 





What Is Agricultural Land Worth To- 
day ?—Fifty Years From Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, near 100 
years ago Horace Greeley said: “Go 
West, young mar, go West.” Land was 
free almost for the asking: That day has 
passed. There is no longer a western 
frontier. Good land can no longer be 
had for the asking. It has to be re- 
claimed. This means clearing, drain- 
ing, leveling and/or applying water 
under irrigation in order to make it 
productive. 

It is estimated that 20 to 25 million 
acres in the United States might be re- 
claimed by clearing and draining. An- 
other 6 million acres of available land is 
subject to irrigation. When these acres 
are reclaimed land expansion will cease 
but the demand for land will go on and 
the price will go up. 

Land without water in the arid West 
is worth only what it will produce as dry 
range land. With water it becomes 
highly productive and its value greatly 
increases. The history of 50 years of 
reclamation indicates that the value of 
land and water when first joined is only 
from one-half to one-fourth the value 
40 years later. On the Strawberry 
project in Utah in 1915 water costing 
$120 per ace was put on land, that at 
that time was selling—land and water— 
for $50 per acre. The $120, however, 
was not a cash payment. It was paid 
over a period of 40 years. Today that 
same land is selling for $500 to $600 per 
acre. 

The cost of supplying irrigation water 
for lands in the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects is 
higher when considered in terms of the 
present but when considered in terms of 
the value of the land 50 years from now 
it is very reasonable. 


For example, for the participating 
projects included in S. 500 the average 
cost per acre saved is $545. The maxi- 
mum is $715 and the minimum $190. 
When it is recognized that these costs 
will be paid over a 50-year period the 
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market value at any year in the payout 
period will be greater than the cost of 
land and water up to that year. If his- 
tory repeats itself the market value of 
the land at the end of the payout period 
wil] be nearer four times the cost of 
putting water on the land. 

Based on past experience an average 
farm is bought and paid for once every 
generation. This means a given farm 
may be bought and paid for twice dur- 
ing the payout period. 

Wherever good land and good water 
are joined under good management so 
that the annual net return is sufficient 
to pay the annual operation, mainte- 
nance and replacement costs plus an in- 
crement sufficient to return the capital 
investment in 50 years, it is a good in- 
vestment for the Government because 
the value of the indirect benefits will al- 
ways exceed the interest cost on the in- 
vestment. 

The per acre irrigation costs on the 
Colorado River storage project are high 
but not excessive or unreasonable. The 
first cost will be fully repaid and the 
indirect benefits will more than offset 
the theoretical cost of the interest-free 
money. 





Keep Politics Out of ASC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith a short editorial 
comment from the Enterprise-Courier, 
published by my good friend, Art Wall- 
hausen, at Charleston, Mo.: 

Most of us take the work of-:our Congress- 
men and Senators for granted. In many in- 
stances the work they accomplish affects us 
only indirectly. In recent weeks, however, 
the folks in Mississippi County have had an 
opportunity to see the democratic principles 
on which this Nation was founded in action. 
HENNINGS, SYMINGTON, and JONES teamed up 
to clarify a situation which cannot be classi- 
fied as democratic—the arbitrary suspension 
of the duly elected ASC Committee in this 
county. There have been rumbles of politi- 
cal manipulation in other Missouri counties. 
More farmer-elected ASC county committee- 
men have been suspended or dismissed dur- 
ing the past 2 years in Missouri than in the 
preceding 20 years. 

If we are going to kick the farm program 
into politics that’s O. K., but let’s have it 
understood. 

If, however, the program is administered 
on the county level by farmer-elected com- 
mitteemen, then let’s have it understood on 
that basis. 

The people of Missouri and of the United 
States owe a vote of thanks to these three 
gentlemen from Missouri—Senators HEn- 
NINGS and SYMINGTON and Congressman 
Paul JONES, 


I might add, however, that while the 
county committee has been reinstated, 
there is still much to be done to restore 
the confidence of the people in the agen- 
cy that is responsible for the operation 
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of the farm program. For instance, the 
fact that the Missouri State ASC Com. 
mittee has not approved the appoint. 
ment of the county office manager, so. 
lected by the Mississippi County gc 
Committee, and is still carrying him oy 
a temporary basis, does not cause the 
people in that community to believe the 
State committee is acting in good fait), 





Prime Minister U Nu’s Impressions Ar 


Badly Mistaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a press 
release issued on July 7, 1955, by the 
Committee of One Million Against the 
Admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations: 


ANSWERING PRIME MINISTER U Nv's Sruarr- 
MENTS OF JULY 6, 1955, AT A UNITED Nations 
NEws CONFERENCE 


On July 6, 1955, at a news conference in 
the United Nations, Prime Minister U Nu, 
of Burma, expressed the belief that United 
States policymakers were not opposed to the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. Mr. Nu went on to say that he had 
come away from his talks in Washington 
* * * with the impression that “most of the 
responsible people are not against the entry 
of Peiping into the United Nations.” 

Facts belie Prime Minister U Nu’s impres- 
sions. Because of the vast amount of mis- 
information on the sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people and their leaders on the issue 
of the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations, circulated throughout 
the world by both our enemies and our mis- 
informed friends, the Committee of One Mil- 
lion believes that the following facts should 
be reiterated: 

The Congress of the United States has 
passed four unanimous resolutions opposing 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, 

One million and thirty-seven thousand 
Americans signed the petition against the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations circulated by the Committee for 
One Million, the immediate predecessor of 
this present organization. 

Millions more have endorsed the petition 
through the official action of all major na- 
tional, fraternal, civil, women’s and labor 
organizations. 

Twenty-four Senators of both parties are 
members of the Committee of One Million 
(against the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations); 97 representatives of 
both parties are members of the committee, 
9 Governors of both parties are members of 
the committee; 8 former Ambassadors and 1 
former Secretary of State (Gen. George ©. 
Marshall) are members of the committe¢. — 

Warren R. Austin, honorary chairman © 
the committee, and first United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, in @ me 
sage to Dag HammarskjJold, Secretary Gener™ 
of the U. N., said: “We believe that such ad 
mission (of Communist China) would under 
mine the integrity, destroy the influence and 
paralyze the functions of the United Nae 
tions by giving a double permanent ve'o ” 
Communist totalitarian powers on the Secue 
rity Council, To so reward 4a government 
which was an open aggressor against '# 
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paited Nations itself would make a mockery 
"ye organization as an agency to preserve 
, and break faith with the men who 
died on its behalf in Korea. It would 
amount to inviting the unrepentant crim- 
inal to sit on the judge’s bench.” 

iMssistant Secretary of State Walter S. 
pobert on, in response to a statement on 
negotiations with Communist China made 
py the steering committee of this commit- 
2. said: “The points to which the state- 
ment calls attention are valid and timely. 
our relationship with our stanch and 
ial free Chinese allies must not, and I 
pelieve will not, be sacrificed in any discus- 
cons which may eventuate between us and 
the Chinese Communists. You may be as- 
sired that in approaching any discussions 
with the Chinese Communists, their record 
of br ken pledges and violated agreements 
will not be overlooked.” 

“Nelson A. Rockefeller, special assistant to 
the President, in response to a letter from 
- leaders of all faiths opposing the 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations said: “The President has re- 
it I express to you and your as- 
cociates his gratitude for your heart-warming 
‘etter of May 30 voicing your confidence in ‘a 
‘olicy of peace built on the strength and 
of the free world.’ Peace based on 
nth and mutual respect has been the 
objective of this administration. 
Iassure you the President will never slacken 
in his determination to achieve it. These 
ends cannot be achieved, any more than can 
a permanent peace, by appeasement and 
withdrawal in the face of aggression, armed 
or covert. It is well to have support for this 
stand voiced by eminent leaders of many 
faiths now, as this Nation and its friends in 
the free world prepare for a summer of nego- 
tiations that can materially affect the course 
of history.” 
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Mr. George Meany, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, said this spring: 
“We are opposed, in principle, to admitting 
the Peiping clique into the U. N. Such ad- 
mission would only encourage Moscow’s 
worldwide fifth column to step up its sub- 


versive conspiracy and civil war in other 
lands. It would méan rewarding the or- 
ganizers of Communist civil war with inter- 
national diplomatic recognition and eco- 
nomic and political assistance merely be- 
cause they have seized power, established 
a totalitarian dictatorship and have thus 
roven that they can and do actually govern. 
a policy is not realism—unless suicide 
> considered realism. U.N. recognition of 
d China is not the way to give faith, 
pe, and help to the weaker democracies 
Asia and to those people behind the Iron 
rt 1 whom the spark of freedom has 
it been extinguished.” 

At a recent press conference Senator Pau 
H. Douctas, Democrat, of Illinois, said: “I can 
see no ethical justification for admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. If the United 
Nations is to be an agency for collective se- 
curity, and I have not abandoned that hope, 
we certainly should not admit a nation which 
is redhanded in aggression. If you admit 
Red China to the United Nations, you not 
only admit them to membership but also 
give them a seat on the Security Council, 
and you have two aggressive nations in that 
very important body. A footpad would not 
" rmally be escorted to the bench and asked 
vo beet me a judge of acts of burglary or 
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assault.” 


At the same press conference Senator 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of New 
site Said: “China today is a conquered 
oe and, in my judgment, when you 
recognize Red China and admit her to the 
“G Nations we accept that conquest of 
Mainland China.” 
a esq above facts and statements are but 
oo ations of the true felings of the 
Sat people, and their leaders, on the 
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admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. It is necessary only to consult back 
newspaper files to discover categoric state- 
ments against the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations made by every 
American leader, including both President 
Trumar’ and President Eisenhower, from 
every walk of life. We believe it to be vital 
that both our friends, like Prime Minister 
U Nu, of Burma, and our enemies, be kept 
aware of the American peoples’ sentiments. 
The dissemination of such information is 
one of the prime responsibilities of the 
Committee of One Million (against the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations). 





S. 2090, Technical-Assistance Program 
Under the Foreign-Aid Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 

The Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2090) to amend the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the technical-assistance program 
as originally conceived was to be a peo- 
ple-to-people program of sharing know- 
how and technical skill. 

We have pointed out in our minority 
views that helping people to help them- 
selves brings lasting benefits, not only to 
the recipients but to the donors as well. 
It builds self-respect for peoples every- 
where and independence for nations. 

This technical-assistance program 
was originally and in some quarters still 
is known as the point 4 program. For- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said that the program “is not and never 
will be a big money enterprise. It is co- 
operative, which means that a consid- 
erable part of the expense should be 
borne by the countries in which we work. 
It involves salaries and expenses of 
many, not vast purchases of machin- 
ery and raw materials. Its objective is 
to show other people how to meet their 
own needs, not to attempt to meet these 
needs ourselves. For this reason, the 
cost of technical cooperation will always 
be modest compared with the cost of 
other types of foreign-aid programs,” 

When Dr. Henry G. Bennett, the first 
director of technical cooperation, ap- 
peared before our committee, he said 
that he understood that the plan was a 
simple, down-to-earth, self-help pro- 
gram designed primarily to assist other 
peoples in increasing their food produc- 
tion, bettering their health conditions, 
and improving their educational systems. 
With these statements I am in accord. 
However, the program as it is now work- 
ing goes far beyond these basic funda- 
mentals stated by the former Secretary 
of State and Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this vast ex- 
pansion, I cannot agree to the proposals 
for technical assistance as provided in 
this bill. There is little, if any, differ- 
ence in the actual operation of techni- 
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cal assistance or of technical coopera- 
tion. Technical assistance is usually 
used to refer to such operations involv- 
ing the more advanced countries or to 
military matters. So conceived, techni- 
cal assistance especially in the fields of 
productivity has been a feature of 
our aid to Europe from the inception 
of the program. In recent years, we 
have been spending considerably more 
for supplies and equipment than for 
technicians, and there has been the feel- 
ing that it would be unwise to emphasize 
commodity and end-item assistance 
rather than technical assistance. In 
fact, our own committee has spoken out 
and advised the administrators of the 
technical-assistance programs to reduce 
the ratio of supplies and equipment to 
services and training even though used 
to support technical-assistance pro- 
grams. The Hoover Commission report 
has stated that President Eisenhower, 
in his message to Congress on the Mu- 
tual Security Act for 1954, asserted that 
technical-cooperation programs should 
provide experts and know-how, rather 
than large amounts of funds or goods. 
Yet the bill before us ignores his advice. 

Mr. Chairman, a witness who appeared 
before our committee a year ago along 
with several other witnesses, pointed out 
one of the weaknesses of the whole tech- 
nical assistance operation: It is that the 
administrators of the program have 
failed to find out just how we could be 
most helpful in rendering assistance, 
along the lines of self-help and know- 
how. It was pointed out that the ad- 
ministrators apparently have labored 
under the concept that to insure success 
of the program, it was necessary to make 
a mass impact on the country concerned. 
To succeed in this mass impact, it ob- 
viously seemed desirable to put in as 
many people and as much money as Con- 
gress would provide. 

It has always been, Mr. Chairman, the 
popular understanding that our technical 
assistance would be closely related to the 
needs of the masses of underprivileged 
people. These so-called masses are 
largely village people. The only country 
in Asia where this is not true is Japan 
where we have a relatively small pro- 
gram. On the Asian Continent, our con- 
tribution to village development is quite 
limited. In some countries we have 
barely scratched the surface of the pro- 
gram of getting help to the villages. In 
some countries like India, we have, to 
our detriment, claimed much more credit 
than we deserve. On the other hand, in 
Formosa the Joint Commission on Rural 
Rehabilitation has done an excellent job 
in getting help to the village people. It 
has been stated that in one country in 
Asia, according to a high Government 
official, conditions in the villages were 
so bad that an American could not be 
expected to live there and so, nothing has 
been done under the program. This 
country is one in which there is consid- 
erable Communist strength. The point 
I make is that our technical assistance 
has not, in any large way, been reaching 
the people who need it most. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Commission 
report on the United States technical 
assistance program points out that tech- 
nical assistance has grown like Topsy 
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from a limited, simple, self-help, down- 
to-earth program offering skills and 
knowledge in the fields of agriculture, 
education, and health to the underde- 
veloped countries of the world. Tech- 
nical assistance is now being given or 
has been given by our Government in a 
wide variety of fields encompassing a be- 
wildering array of projects to 63 coun- 
tries and dependent overseas territories. 
There is obviously no attempt to gear the 
program to this limited concept of down- 
to-earth programs but rather a super- 
duper program to provide highways, to 
organize industrial concern, power dams, 
and a whole range of activities far re- 
moved from a program offering skills 
and knowledge in the fields of health, 
agriculture, and education. 


Mr. Chairman, again I refer to the so- 
called Hoover Commission report which 
clearly sets forth the only justification 
for foreign aid. This report states: 

There is one and only one justification for 
foreign aid; the economic and political se- 
curity of the United States. This standard 
includes anything that is deemed by high 
policies to further such security. But the 
overruling motive in United States security. 
If this results in social and humanitarian 
benefits, we should be both satisfied and 
grateful. The important thing to remember 
is that foreign aid was never intended to be 
and should never be permitted to become 
an instrument for reforming the world and 
uplifting the living standards of more than 
1 billion human beings. 

United States resources are limited. It is 
impossible for us in the field of technical 
assistance just as in the field of military 
operations to cover every base and be strong 
at every point. Our resources of available 
skilled personnel are restricted even if our 
financial resources seem easily equal to any 
prudent technical-assistance demands on 
them. 


Mr. Chairman, again referring to this 
same report, it is pointed out that de- 
spite the facts that we have spent close 
to a half billion dollars on technical as- 
sistance, that we have operated in most 
countries of the world and that we have 
sent large numbers of skilled and re- 
spected specialists abroad in its interests, 
there is nothing which has emerged 
from our efforts. which typifies and 
dramatizes the whole program. No sin- 
gle disease has been eliminated as ty- 
phoid or smallpox has been eliminated 
from the United States. No Jenner or 
Goethals stands as symbols for our work. 
It is difficult for anyone to point to a 
single technical program which has had 
a profound and lasting effect of real sig- 
nificance upon the general population of 
the country. 


It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that in- 
stead of nibbling at a host of problems 
in the countries where we work, we 
should pick 1 or 2 of the most vital needs, 
the solution of which not only is in the 
interest both of the recipient country 
and of the United States but will also 
have the largest impact upon the great- 
est number of people. It has been well 
said that we must concentrate our forces 
and resources upon this type of project. 

Mr. Chairman, I find no testimony in 
the record which indicates that such 
foresight now actuates the administra- 
trators of the technical-assistance pro- 
gram. We have gone far beyond the 
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original concepts as I have stated above 
and there appears to be no release from 
the bungling that has occurred at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

In effect, Mr. Chairman, we are em- 
barked upon an international WPA pro- 
gram, without rhyme or reason and with 
no fixed termination date. For some 
people engaged in this program, it will go 
on and on and on—ad infinitum. 





Red Air Might 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following articles by 
Stewart Alsop and Joseph Alsop, from 
the Washington Post of July 10 and 11, 
1955: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 10, 1955] 


MATTER OF FacT—RED AIR MIGHT DAMPENS A 
Fair 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

Moscow.—As all the world now knows, the 
Red air force last Sunday staged a remark- 
able demonstration of Soviet airpower. It 
may be worth describing the Soviet air show 
visually as it happened. For there is a sur- 
prising difference between a Soviet inter- 
continental bomber, for example, as a digit 
on a piece of paper, and a huge Soviet bomb- 
er right over your head. 

The show took place over a big grass field 
on the outskirts of Moscow. The scene was 
for all the world like a country fair, with 
booths where ladies in kerchiefs sold eskimo 
pies, tables where you could drink beer 
under gaily colored umbrellas, and small 
stages where girls sang or tumblers per- 
formed. The whole atmosphere was remark- 
ably jolly and good natured, and the first 
part of the air show itself was very much in 
keeping with the atmosphere. 


Dozens of planes which looked like Piper 
Cubs did stunt flying, or spelled out patri- 
otic slogans in formation. Big, slow bi- 
planes then released gliders over the field, 
and the gliders swooped lazily about. There 
was even one ridculous glider with wings 
which flapped like a sick bird’s. Appar- 
ently the man inside the glider was pump- 
ing like mad with his legs. 

At any rate, it all seemed very unwarlike 
and cheerful. This reporter was reminded 
of an air show he had seen in upper New 
York State in the thirties. 

Then suddenly there was the unmistak- 
able keening noise of a jet. A big twin- 
engine plane—a MIG-17, the improvement 
on the MIG-15—swooped across the field. 
The pilot stunted it expertly, waltzing it 
through the air with the power and grace 
only a jet can achieve. Then more MIG-— 
17’s stunted in perfect formation, and then 
came the big show. 

For a few seconds you heard in the dis- 
tance the buzzing, angry sound of large 
numbers of planes fiying in formation. Then 
they were right overhead, hurrying purpose- 
fully along at an altitude of only a few 
hundred feet. At such an altitude, the big 
bombers and fighters, designed to perform 
at 40,000 feet or more, were as much out of 
their element as an eagle in a duck pond. 
The purpose was obvious. It was to let the 
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foreigners present have a good, long, tho 
ful look. 

The first formation consisted of sey 
very large turbojets, the planes first glimpsed 
in one’s and two’s over Moscow last May. It 
was the big western guess then that the main 
purpose of these planes was to refue) the 
Soviet medium bomber, the Badger, to piv 
it the range to reach the American Conti. 
nent and return. But no westerner really 
knows. 

Then with a shattering roar 12 Bisons 
passed overhead. They are the Soviet 
equivalents of our own B-52’s, and they ar 
designed to fly from continent to continent 
nonstop and return. Even this reporter, who 
has never been able to tell the difference 
between a Ford and a Chevrolet, recognized 
them instantly—they are strange, ugly loox. 
ing planes with their four huge engines 
bunched up close around the pilots’ com. 
partment. 

The accepted theory is that the Soviet 
engineers first built the enormous engines 
believed to develop much greater power than 
any Amer.can jet engine—and then built the 
planes around the engines. As you look at 
these big, strange planes, the theory seems 
plausible. 

Then came 54 Badgers—they are the Rus. 
sian answer to our own B-47, and they look 
like little brothers to the Bison. After that, 
this reporter got a painful crick in his neck, 
and began to lose count. But there were 
well over 50 all-weather fighters—very big 
fighters, looking a lot like the Badger—and 
a similar number of the entirely new day 
fighters called the Farmer, which has worried 
the NATO Command. They looked worth 
worrying about. 

Finally, as a kind of lagniappe, came the 
single jet transport, which no Westerner had 
ever seen before. It could be used con- 
mercially or for refueling. We have no plane 
like it. 

Altogether, it was an impressive perform. 
ance. No sane man who saw the big planes 
could conceivably retain the comfortable 
notion that they were “handmade proto 
types” built to bemuse the foreigners. It 
is perfectly obvious that the Russians have 
simply done again what they have done s0 
successfully before: They have found models 
which satisfy their real strategic require- 
ments, including intercontinental bombing, 
and they have rushed these models into all- 
out production. 

Defense Secretary Wilson is the author of 
the “handmade prototype theory,”’ and also 
of the theory that the Soviet Air Force is 
wholly defensive. It might have been in 
structive for Wilson to have been there ii 
person to watch the dozens of sleek Badgers 
and the huge Bisons thundering overhead. 

About midway through the show, one {or 
eign observer swung his binoculars over 10 
the matin reviewing stand. He found Its 
occupants in a state of high good humor, 
laughing. It might even have done Wilson 
good to have been behind the binoculars 

At any rate, long before the big show 
ended, it had ceased to seem quite so much 
like a jolly country fair. 


ght. 





Times 


[From the Washington Post and 
Herald of July 11, 1955) 


MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THE BISON IN A HANGAR 


One of the most significant and curious 
pieces of intelligence to come out of the 
Soviet Union in a long time concerns the 
production of the famous Bison airplane. 
The Bison, or T-37, is the Russian equivalent 
of our own intercontinental jet bomber, 1 
B-52. 

In brief, the Soviets produced the Bison 
prototype by gathering all the persons col 
cerned into a single huge hangar 4t theif 
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nskoye base outside Moscow and keep- 
there until blueprints had become 

Air engineers, air force officers in 
f the project, scores of electronic 
and other specialists, many hundreds of me- 
nanics and workmen—all these were held 
together in a kind of laborious purdah until 
they had done their job. 

United States Air Force authorities some- 

what ruefully accord full credence to this 
sidelight on Soviet production methods. 
Furthermore, they estimated that it took 
only 8 months from the approval of the Bison 
blueprints to the moment when the first 
pison rolled out of Ramenskoye’s special 
construction hangar in July 1953. 
After ground testing, this Bison prototype 
js believed to have made its first experi- 
mental flight in the autumn of 1953. It 
was flown over Moscow at low altitude (and 
dismissed by the Pentagon leadership as of 
no significance) in May 1954. 

By then, the Bison had reached the stage 
of in-line production. Flights of 10 Bisons 
at a time were observed over Moscow this 
The Air Force officially estimates that 


pame 
ing them 
aircraft. 
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yay 
. Soviets are now each month producing 
from 15 to 20 of these bombers which can 
strike from Russian bases, without refuel- 
ing, at the industrial heart of the United 
States. 

In contrast, work on the American inter- 
continental jet bomber, the B-52, began in 
1947. Blueprints were approved and the first 
experimental contracts were let to the Boe- 
ing Co. in 1949-—-the moment crudely com- 


parable with the first rally in the Ramens- 
koye hangar. Construction proceeded there- 
after, with the Air Staff in the Pentagon, the 
Air Materiel Command at Wright Field, and 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, which was then in Washington, all 
intervening at frequent intervals. 


Two years later this majestic but dispersed 
process produced its grand result. The first 
prototype, the XB-52, which was used only 


for ground testing, rolled out of the Boeing 
plant in Seattle in November 1951. And 
nearly 3 years had passed from the letting 
of the experimental contract to the com- 
pletion of the first prototype to take the 
air, the YB-52, in March 1952. 


The YB-52 was flown that April. There- 
after, 2 further years elapsed before the B-52 
went into line production in August 1954. 


By May 1955 when the Soviets showed their 
10 Bisons over Moscow, the Air Force had ap- 


proximately 30 B-52’s. In sum, planning of 
the B-52 began 8 years ago, and actual con- 
struction began 6 years ago. Planning of the 
Bison probably began 4 years ago and actual 
construction began less than 3.years ago. 
The B-52 entered squadron service in June 


and the Bison entered squadron service this 
month, 

Nor is this the only melancholy contrast 
that needs careful thinking about. By this 
spring, our B-52 production had reached the 
planned peak of 10 planes per month, Then 
the Moscow overflights aroused public 
opinion and Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson reluctantly asked for funds to finance 
an increase of B-52 output. Secretary Wil- 
son's request will take some time to get 
results. Our B-52 production will rise to 
13 planes per month, as against the esti- 


ae Soviet monthly production of 15 to 
isons 


ae other words, Soviet aircraft “lead 
ime"’—the all-important interval between 
the planting of the seed and the final harvest 
% finished aircraft—is about half of our 
lead time in America, Even in the category 
. “itcraft on which all American strategy 
*pends, and even after the American effort 
has been 


ool intensified under severe public 
Pressure, the experts think that the Soviets 


ao ave Outproducing this country by a 
“TOW margin, 
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The grim efficiency of the rough and ready 
methods is typified by that hangar at Ra- 
menskoye, and by our habit of pouring our 
resources into ermine-lined Cadillacs while 
the Soviets concentrate the world’s second 
industrial economy almost fully on war pro- 
duction. These explain the fact that the 
Soviets are now seizing the lead in the air 
that used to belong to the United States. 
This is both a major scandal and a bleak 
threat to the survival of the Nation. It de- 
mands more detailed consideration. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Republican 
Party of Wisconsin on June 25, 1955, 
at Ripon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a number of resolutions 
adopted by the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin at its annual convention held 
in Ripon, Wis., on June 25, 1955. Ripon 
is the birthplace of the Republican Party 
and I believe that the resolutions ap- 
proved by the Republicans of Wiscon- 
sin are of interest to the Nation at large: 


ENDORSEMENT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin, in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., ex- 
press its belief, confidence, and enthusiasm 
in the administration headed by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and commend him for 
the outstanding work he is doing as the 
Chief Executive of this Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That the President respond to 
the demands by his country and his party 
by placing his name in candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for President in the 
next general election. 





For CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO TREATIES 


Whereas the device, since 1942, of accord- 
ing treaty status to unratified executive 
agreements reposes overly absolute power in 
any executive and has upset the wise system 
of checks and balances between legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches which forms 
the essential keystone of our republican 
form of government, as set forth by the 
Constitution; and 

Whereas not only Yalta, but lesser execu- 
tive agreements and treaties, have impaired 
national interests and overridden American 
constitutional rights; and 

Whereas treaties have been shown to be 
an extraordinary power liable to abuse, able 
to give away our constitutional rights, and 
also able to bestow powers specifically denied 
by the Constitution; and 


Whereas Wisconsin's able and senior Rep- 
resentative, LAWRENCE SMITH, has proposed 
a constitutional amendment to limit treaty 
infringement on domestic laws by requiring 
enabling legislation, and this proposed 
amendment would also void treaties made in 
conflict or not in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion in his resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 172, which incorporates the essential 
features of the Bricker amendment: Be it 
therefore 
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Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled June 
1955 at Ripon, Wis., earnestly petition the 
house Judiciary Committee to report out of 
committee the nonpartisan Smith Act for 
treaty amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent, to all Wisconsin Members of Congress, 
to the House Judiciary Committee, and to 
the President, with the further request that 
our Members of the House and Senate work 
to secure passage of this vital treaty amend- 
ment. 





COMMENDATION OF SENATOR McCarRTHY 

Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., views 
with alarm the recent censure of Senator 
McCakTuy by the Senate of the United States 
as an unwarranted attempt to impair our 
sovereign power of our State of Wisconsin 
in choosing its elective Representatives, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we again commend Senator 
JOsEPH R. McCartnuy for his continued un- 
relenting patriotic efforts to purge the United 
States of communism and subversive ele- 
ments. 





OPPOSITION TO REVISION McCAaRRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION ACT 


Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., urge 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to resist pressures and measures that 
would alter or in any manner weaken the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 





COMMENDATION OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. 
HALLECK 

Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 

of Wisconsin in convention assembled takes 


deep pride in commending Congressman 


CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, for his pres- 
ent and past leadership in the Congress of 
the United States and wishes to thank him 
sincerely for his honoring us by his presence 
here to deliver an inspiring address to this 
1955 convention. 





OPPOSITION TO NEGOTIATIONS WITH RED CHINA 
UNLESS AMERICANS ARE RELEASED FROM 
PRISONS 


Whereas the Communist Chinese govern- 
ment is illegally holding American boys in 
prison camps despite the provisions of the 
Panmunjom Treaty: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955, at Ripon, Wis., recom- 
mends no negotiations with Communist 
China be entered into unless these prisoners 
are returned. 





U. N. CHARTER REVISION 


Whereas United Nations Charter revision 
is scheduled for 1955 consideration, and ef- 
forts are being made through suggested 
amondments to convert the United Nations 
into a world government and to destroy our 
safeguard of the veto power against uncer- 
tain majorities: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the State Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled, June 
25, 1955, petition Congress to instruct its 
charter revision delegates as follows: 

1. Delegates to oppose any revisions de- 
signed to secure world government. 

2. Delegates to oppose yielding of the veto 
power. 

3. Delegates to reaffirm the charter pro- 
vision prohibiting domestic interference by 
the United Nations and at the same time 
seek to rescind or abridge all contravening 
articles of the charter; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we petition Congress to 
instruct delegates to reject the current thesis 
that revision of the United Nations Charter 
can be by “informal growth and usage,” 
since such dangerous interpretation would 
place United Nations practices and rules 
beyond any subjection to United States Sen- 
ate approval or disapproval. 





SUPPORT FOR WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMER 


Whereas the economy of the State of Wis- 
consin is dependent to a large measure on 
the prosperity of the dairy producer: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin complements the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers for their outstanding work and 
fully endorses and supports: 

1. The efforts of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation to increase the consumption of milk 
and dairy products throughout the Nation. 

2. Legislative action by the Congress of 
the United States to insure fair and equal 
treatment in the establishment of dairy 
product support levels at the same or com- 
parable support levels as established for the 
so-called basic agricultural commodities. 

3. Adequate dairy research facilities and 
an extensive research program for the devel- 
opment of new and increased uses of dairy 
products. : 

4. Continued 
eradication. 


5. Increased funds for the school lunch 
milk program to be used for the expanded 
consumption of fluid milk by all school chil- 
dren in our State. 


leadership in brucellosis 





COMMENDATION FOR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
WISCONSIN SENATORS, AND WISCONSIN RE- 
PUBLICAN REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas our national Republican admin- 
istration has brought an end to the Korean 
conflict and is striving with all nations to 
secure a lasting peace; and 

Whereas wise fiscal policies have aided our 
Nation in its transition from a wartime 
economy to a peacetime economy so that 
inflation is curbed, the purchasing power of 
the dollar is stabilized and our country is 
enjoying the highest standard of living in its 
history; and 

Whereas our national Republican admin- 
istration has turned the trend away from 
national socialism and has encouraged indi- 
vidual initiative and private enterprise; and 

Whereas through constant unremitting 
efforts opposing the conspiracy of the Com- 
munist Party to infiltrate to destroy our 
Government, countiess Communists and se- 
curity risks have been removed from posi- 
tions in our Government and in key defense 
industries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955, commend our Re- 
publican President, our two Republican 
United States Senators, and our Republican 
Congressmen who are responsible for these 
accomplishments. 





Whereas the Republican Party of Wiscon- 
sin is firmly committed to the principles of 
freedom of expression and choice by each 
individual; and 

Whereas the use of the so-called “unit 
rule” is deemed to infringe on these rights: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin State Republi- 
can Party in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., That the 
use of the unit rule be and it hereby is con- 
demned; and be it further 

Resolved, That action be taken to amend 
the constitution of the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin to abolish the use of the unit rule. 
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Whereas the Republican administration of 
the State of Wisconsin is most fortunate in 
being guided by an outstanding group of 
constitutional officers whose principles of 
government and public service entail integ- 
rity, morality, devotion to duty, and out- 
standing administrative ability; and 

Whereas such State officers’ devotion to 
work in behalf of the people of the State of 
Wisconsin is highly commendable: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., commends 
and expresses its gratitude to Hon. Walter J. 
Kohler, Governor; Hon. Warren P. Knowles, 
Lieutenant Governor; Hon. Mrs, Glenn M. 
Wise, secretary of state: Hon. Warren R. 
Smith, State treasurer; and Hon. Vernon W. 
Thompson, attorney general, for their leader- 
ship and public service rendered to the State 
of Wisconsin. 





Whereas the platform adopted by the 1954 
convention of the Republican Party advo- 
cated a program based on the principles of 
Wisconsin republicanism; and 

Whereas the legislature, organized by the 
elected Republican members as the majority 
party, has made a splendid legislative record 
in agriculture, conservation, public educa- 


tion, highway safety, labor, highway con- 
struction, and other governmental func- 


tions: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this 1955 convention of the 
Republican Party of Wisconsin assembled in 
Ripon, Wis., commend the Republican mem- 
bership of the 1955 session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature for a constructive, forward-look- 
ing record of legislative action for the benefit 
of all the people of Wisconsin. 


Whereas the matters related to our Repub- 
lican platform are important and require 
careful and serious consideration at the 
county level where representative views are 
best expressed: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
the State of Wisconsin in convention assem- 
bled hereby authorizes and directs the for- 
mation of an interim platform committee of 
10, 1 member to be selected by the district 
chairman from each district. The duties of 
the committee to be (a) to promote interest 
on the county level in matters of platform 
and policy, asking suggestions and proposals 
from all sections of the State, (b) assemble 
all suggestions and recommendations and 
present a proposed platform based on said 
county results to the 1956 convention plat- 
form committee. 





Whereas Charles J. Zepp, of Alma, former 
chairman of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Young Republicans, has given 2 years of de- 
voted service to the welfare of that organi- 
zation; 

Whereas Charles J. Zepp has made consid- 
erable sacrifice to achieve his goals, both in 
personal time and personal funds: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in annual convention in Ripon, 
Wis., this 25th day of June 1955 does hereby 
state publicly its acclaim and regard for 
Charles J. Zepp. 


— 


Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled at 
Ripon, Wis., this 25th day of June 1955 ex- 
tend to the cities of Ripon and Oshkosh, the 
counties of Fond du Lac and Winnebago, 
their officers and the convention committee, 
its grateful appreciation for the excellent 
hospitality, facilities, arrangements, and 
courtesies which have been extended to the 
delegates. 
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Be it resolved, That there be 
closed primary law, wherein the e 
required to register as members of the; 
party prior to the primary election and tg 
vote their party ballot: Therefore be jt 

Resolved, That the Republican p 
Wisconsin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., urge that 
the legislature adopt such legislation. r 

Whereas the traditional American typ, 
party system has been the basis for oy, eve. 
tem has been the basis for our system gy 
government; and 

Whereas the outpouring of vast sums ot 
labor union funds for political purposes can 
lead to the disruption and downfall of oy 
two-party system; and 

Whereas labor-union funds are poured 
into political activities at the direction of a 
few union bosses, thus depriving the wage 
earner of his individual control of and rr. 
sponsibility for his own ‘political contribu. 
tions; and 

Whereas corporations and cooperatives, a 
economic interest groups, have been pre. 
cluded by statute from using their associa. 
tion funds for political purposes: Be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Republican convey. 
tion at Ripon, Wis., this 25th day of June 
1955 go on record commending the i955 Wis. 
consin Legislature for passing bill 419-4 
which bans the use of labor-union funds for 
political purposes, thus insuring continued 
free elections in the American tradition; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That all Republican members of 
the legislature who supported bill 419-A and 
Assembly Speaker Mark Catlin, Jr 
thorized the measure, be 
commended. 
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Immigration Facts: Congress Has Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TH® HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of the fiscal year 1955, on June 30, 
1955, a surprisingly large number of im- 
migration quotas remain open, drama- 
tizing the fact that there is much les 
pressure from the outside to bring more 
immigrants to the United States than 
there is pressure from the inside to wreck 
our immigration laws. 

From among the small and much dis- 
cussed quotas for Asia and the Pacifi¢ 
area, the following quotas are opel, 
meaning that visas are readily available: 
Afghanistan, Arabian Peninsula, Asia 
Pacific Triangle, Burma, Cambodia, Céy- 
lon, Laos, Nepal, New Guinea, Pacific 
Islands—trusteeship, Pakistan, Samo, 
Saudi Arabia, Thailand, Vietnam, and 
Yemen. 

In Europe, the following immigration 
quotas remain open at the close ol the 
fiscal year 1955: Andora, Belgium and 
Subquota, Danzig, Germany, Grea 
Britain, Iceland, Ireland, Liechtenste!, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, San Marino, and 
Sweden. 

Among the African territories, most 
of the quotas allocated to British cole 
onies, in addition to Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Libya, and smaller territories, ™ main 
open, 
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This, however, does not complete the 
picture because it is of equal importance 


that most of the preferential portions 
of some of the quotas which are in high 
demand, are open at the present time. 
such is the situation under the quotas 
for Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslo- 
yakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, All British colonial subquotas 
except Jamaica, Greece, Hungary, Indo- 
nesia, Italy—first and second preference 
open—Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Russia. 

The fact that these preference por- 
tions are open means that skilled spe- 
cialists whose services are needed in the 
United States, and relatives of United 
States citizens—parents, brothers, and 
sisters—and wives and children of aliens 
who are lawfully resident aliens, could 
be immediately admitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks the following article by E. F. 
Tompkins: 

IMMIGRATION Facts: CONGRESS Has THEM 

(By E. F. Tompkins) 

Senator KENNEDY Of Massachusetts, asks 
Congress for a bipartisan commission to in- 
vestigate the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

This would seem to be a needless and 
hazardous venture. 

It seems needless because the McCarran- 
Walter Act is less than 3 years old, and was 
itself the product of a long and painstaking 
study. The act was written with the aid and 


advice of immigration experts. It was passed 
with the approval of the Labor Department, 
the State Department, and the Justice De- 
partment, overwhelmingly surviving a Presi- 


dential veto. The act ranks among the most 
constructed laws on the Federal 
Furthermore, it was amended 
just last year to eliminate alleged hardships 

1certain aliens which were previously non- 


existent. 


carefully 
statute books. 


TINKERING WON’T HELP 


No commission is likely to discover any 
facts about immigration that are not already 
known in Congress. Consequently, there is 
little prospect that the McCarran-Walter Act 
can be improved by legislative tinkering. 


There is, however, a clear and present dan- 
ger that our immigration policy may be sabo- 
taged and our internal security gravely im- 


paired 

The McCarran-Walter Act is constantly 
misrepresented. 

Its basic principles are not new. Prior to 
1952, the immigration law was a scatteration 
ofold and recent statutes and proclamations, 
and of administrative rules and regulations, 


Some of which were obscure and the mass 
of which was confusing. The McCarran- 
Walter bills revised and codified the best of 


these as the Immigration and National Act 
or 1992, The quota system of restricted and 


selective immigration became the core of the 
act. But that system had been in operation 
since 1924—for 28 years. 


the immediate objective of the opponents 
of the McCarran Walter Act is to get rid 
a the quotas. What they really desire is, 
ot course, unlimited immigration from some 
‘Vrelgn areas, if not from all. 
REASONS FOR QUOTA PLAN 
But experience both here and abroad, has 


proved that unrestricted immigration entails 
the importation of employment and housing 
Problems. Moreover, mass migrations—-with 
— we were threatened before the quota 
ae came in—could drastically alter our 
eclal and political institutions. These are 


the two reasons for the quota plan. 

ae 1952, when the McCarran-Walter bills 
a pending, a plea was agitated that 
“Olas Should be removed so that European 
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displaced persons might enter America 
freely. 

In 1953, Congress passed a supplemental 
law—the Refugee Relief Act. By this act, 
214,000 immigrants may be admitted, out- 
side the regular quotas, within a 3-year 
period ending December 31, 1956. 

The Refugee Relief Act serves and was de- 
signed, to enable America to succor its share 
of war victims while also protecting the 
basic and permanent immigration law. 

Under these conditions, Senator KENNEDY’s 
proposal to open a new forum on immigra- 
tion may be extremely hazardous, as well as 
unnecessary. 





Federal Controls on Natural Gas—Mayor 
Views Them as Hurting Chester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Chester (Pa.) 
Times of June 30, 1955: 


FEDERAL CONTROLS ON NaTuRAL GAS-—MAYOR 
Views THEM aS HuRTING CHESTER 


If Congress fails to free natural gas from 
Federal price controls, the discovery and pro- 
duction of gas will decline to the detriment 
and harm of householders and workers in 
the industrial East, including Chester and 
Delaware County, Mayor Ralph F. Swarts de- 
clared today. 

Swarts issued the following statement in 
support of the Harris-Fulbright bill pend- 
ing in Congress, which would free gas pro- 
ducers from Federal control: 

“I wish to express my agreement with a 
recent editorial in the Chester Times, which 
was captioned: ‘Regulation of Natural Gas 
Producers Seen Threat To Free Enterprise.’ 

“Chester and lower Delaware County con- 
stitute one of the major industrial areas of 
America, If the industry located here is to 
continue to grow, if we are to be success- 
ful in attracting additional industry into 
the area, we must have adequate supplies 
of energy fuels for their use. 


“TOP ENERGY FUEL 


“Foremost among today’s energy fuels is 
natural gas, which now supplies one-fourth 
of the country’s energy needs. Since the 
end of World War II a truly magnificent job 
has been done in the discovery, production, 
and transportation of rapidly increasing 
supplies of natural gas for the uses of in- 
dustry, the heating of homes, and for other 
household facilities. 

“Independent producers in the southwest- 
ern States have done a particularly notable 
job in making abundant reserves and sup- 
plies of natural gas available to us in the 
industrial East. They have done so under 
the spur of competitive enterprise. Natural- 
gas production inherently is a risky, com- 
petitive business, it is not in any sense a 
monopoly requiring price regulation, as are 
the interstate pipelines and local distribu- 
tors, which enjoy exclusive franchises. 

“All of this is completely borne out by the 
rapidly increasing supply of natural gas in 
recent years, and by the fact that the cost 
of gas to the householder since 1938 has in- 
creased only one-eleventh as much as the 
overall cost of living. 

“Congress, in 1938, specifically exempted 
natural-gas producers from the control of 
the Federal Power Commission, and in 1950 
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confirmed that intention. Nevertheless, a 
year ago the Supreme Court, in a 5-to-3 
decision, found that the congressional ex- 
emption was vaguely stated and failed to 
apply to sales of natural gas intended for 
interstate shipment. So, for the first time 
in this country’s peacetime history, a natu- 
ral-resources commodity has been subjected 
to Federal price control. 

“If the Harris-Fulbright bill to free the 
gas producers from Federal control, now 
pending in Congress, is not enacted, the dis- 
covery and production of natural gas will be 
markedly slowed down, to the great detri- 
ment and harm of householders and workers 
in the industrial East, including Chester and 
Delaware County. 

“Continuance of Federal price control over 
natural-gas production will restrict the in- 
centives to explore for and develop new 
reserves for the future. This will mean a 
smaller supply and that, in turn, will mean 
higher prices for gas. The natural conse- 
quence will be the movement of industry 
needing gas to the States producing it, and 
that will mean fewer jobs in the Chester 
area and other eastern industry centers. 


*“‘WOULD CREATE PRECEDENT 


“Of equal importance, in my view, is the 
fact that subjecting natural-gas producers 
to Federal price control creates a precedent 
that may transform our traditional competi- 
tive enterprise economy into socialism. If 
the Federal Government properly can con- 
trol natural-gas prices in the field, why can- 
not it control prices in peacetime for oil at 
the well, coal at the mine, lumber in the 
forest, cattle on the range, grain in the 
field—in fact, for all commodities? 

“For these reasons, I hope that Congress 
will promptly pass the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
and that our Pennsylvania Members in Con- 
gress will be in the forefront of that action.” 





Foreign Aid Affects Our Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I enclose the following edito- 
rial taken from the Sioux City Journal 
of July 4, 1955: 

FOREIGN Arp AFFECTS Our TRADE PROGRAM 


According to a United Nations report, 
Japan and Europe, including Soviet bloc 
countries, are cutting into United States 
trade with Latin America by offering cheaper 
prices and easier cre@it terms. This is not 
particularly surprising. Indeed, we must 
expect it, not only in Latin America but 
elsewhere. 

It is, in effect, a byproduct of our own 
foreign policy under which we have shipped 
billions of American dollars abroad in eco- 
nomic aid to the countries that compete 
with us in the world-trade markets. 

What we have been doing is making things 
easier for our competitors through a long 
period of helping them rebuilt their econ- 
omies after World WarlII. And because such 
countries as Britain, Japan, France, and 
others have wage scales far below those in 
the United States, in addition to substan- 
tial free aid or low-rate loans from the 
United States, they are in an excellent posi- 
tion to compete against us, not only in Latin 
America but in other portions of the globe 
as well. 

Our Government, of course, through the 
old Marshall aid program and a series of 
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replacements for that plan, deliberately 
sought to “help other nations help them- 
selves” in rebuilding war-torn economles. 
The thought was that our allies abroad would 
be less inclined to go for communism if they 
had an early return to healthy business con- 
ditions. 

That theory has carried over from the 
Truman administration into the Eisenhower 
regime. Indeed, the present Democrat-con- 
trolled House of Representatives only re- 
cently authorized a $3,285,800,000 foreign-aid 


program for the fiscal year which began 
July 1. Of that sum, $2,152,800,000 was ear- 


marked for economic assistance to foreign 
countries. 

So the United States still is determined 
to push the foreign-aid program, even 
though the recipients may be near or above 
their prewar economic levels. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, this leaves something to be 
desired, and it points to the obvious conclu- 
sion that eventually the United States must 
taper off its foreign aid. 

When our original objective has been ob- 
tained, then the time has come for reassess- 
ment of our aid distribution program. And 
it looks as though such a reexamination is 
about due, at least as far as some of our 
allies are concerned. 





Mrs. Thurmond Chatham Becomes 
Music Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Thurmond Chatham, the wife of our 
distinguished friend and colleague from 
North Carolina. Recently in collabora- 
tion with Barnee Breeskin, who most of 
us know and admire, Mrs. Chatham re- 
corded a new song entitled “Lonely 
Road.” The background of Mrs. Chat- 
ham’s first effort in the musical field is 
interestingly reported by Evelyn Peyton 
Gordon in her column in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of July 5, 1955. Since we 
all know and like THurmonp and his 
charming wife so much, I am asking 
unanimous consent to include the article 
for its interest and information to the 
Members of the House. 

First FoRaY IN MusICcAL Worip SET FOR 

REPRESENTATIVE CHATHAM’S WIFE 
(By Evelyn Peyton Gordon) 

Another feather in the cap of Mrs. Thur- 
mond Chatham, wife of North Carolina 
Representative CHATHAM, who on Thursday 
officilly becomes the first congressional wife 
to hit Tin Pan Alley with a bang. At 3p. m. 
Pat Chatham will be on hand in the Hecht 
Auditorium for an invitation reception to 
autograph records. Perry Como will also be 
among those present, and any contributions 
the 100 guests offer will go to the Variety 
Ciub’s fund for the Children’s Hospital. 

The record which Mrs. Chatham will auto- 
graph is Lonely Road, a haunting melody 
written over a period of months—I told you 
a little about the new recording sometime 
ago—with the Shoreham’s Barnee Breeskin. 
It’s Pat Firestone Chatham’s first foray into 
the musical world, and she insists she is 
still more flabbergasted by her success in 
producing the lyrics for Lonely Road than 
she’s ever been shooting ducks at her hus- 
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band’s island lodge near Nags Head, N. C., or 
landing a salmon in the famous streams of 
Norway. 
BACKGROUND 

There’s something of a background to this 
song over which Pat and Barnee have worked 
for so long. A year or so ago, the Chathams 
were on one of their frequent trips abroad. 
Late one evening they strolled into a Paris 
bistro after the place had really closed. As 
they sat over a glass of wine, Representative 
CHATHAM, who is exceptionally tunewise, 
said, “Listen to that violinist. He’s play- 
ing just three bars of a lovely ‘melody over 
and over again. Just three bars. Later 
talking with the violinist the Chathams 
learned that even the fiddler couldn't re- 
member more of the lovely tune. He only 
remembered that as a small boy in Russia 
his grandmother and mother had sung a 
song to him, and only those three brief, 


Representative CHATHAM apparently knows 
a good turre when he hears one. He was the 
first person to bring the sheet music for two 
wonderful, popular songs from Europe to 
this country—La Vie en Rose and April in 
Portugal, neither of which have yet been 
recorded here. So THURMOND CHATHAM 
talked with the violinist and finally bought 
the fragment of that long-ago song. Back 
in Washington the Chathams talked about 
the melody with their long-time friend, 
3arnee, and the work started. Sometime 
later Frank Folsom, president of RCA, heard 
the tune and insisted upen having it re- 
corded for RCA-Victor with orchestral ar- 
rangement by Hugo Winterhalter. And on 
Thursday the finished records of the nine 
LaFalce Brothers singing to Winterhalter’s 
arrangement will be autographed by Mrs. 
Chatham—and doubtless Barnee Breeskin. 

Later that same afternoon Representative 
and Mrs. CHATHAM will entertain at a cock- 
tail party for still more friends in the beau- 
tiful gardens of Prospect House, their George- 
town home, which overlooks the Virginia 
banks of the Potomac. 





No Guaranty of Perpetual Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a free economy it is obvious that 
there is no guaranty of perpetual pros- 
perity. It would be fine if such a guar- 
anty was possible but it is not. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing a timely editorial from the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer Published in 
Racine, Wis., under date of July 2 on this 
subject: 

No GUARANTY OF PERPETUAL PROSPERITY 

There will never be another depression, 
argue some folks. “The Government won't 
ever allow such a thing to happen again,” 
they contend. 

It is true that some facts are being learned 
about the peaks and hollows of business 
cycles. It is also true that any administra- 
tion in power will do its best to keep the 
Nation prosperous. 

But no government has ever proved that 
it can deliver perpetual prosperity. It is pos- 
sible, however, to ease the pain and misery 
of the toughest periods. 

It is people themselves who cause booms 
and busts. Greed and selfishness of groups 
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and individuals are the real reason 
economy gets thrown out of kilter. 
guess that human nature being wh; 
there will always be ups and downs. 


why the 
We wily 
at it is, 


Talk of no more depression sounc 
1919 when farmers were saying, 
never see butterfat go down to 59 cents 
again.” It soon broke through that imagin. 
ary 50 cents and later slid to below 2 
dred. 

We may never again see 3-cent hogs and 
17-cent butterfat. After all, the dollar has 
been devalued and no administration is 
likely to try to put it back where it was a 
generation ago. 

Farmers could have some pretty 
times with hogs at 15 cents and milk where 
it is at around $3. If everything else keeps 
going up and up and farm prices stay 
where they are, that will be farm depression 
In fact, we seem to be in another round of 
wage and price increases right now. 

If the business machine thus gets thrown 
out of balance the whole thing could again 
come creaking to a stop like in past busi. 
ness cycles. 

We aren’t at all gloomy about the future, 
America’s future looks bright and optimistic, 
There is no room for the pessimists and pro- 
fessional worriers, 

Let’s be realistic enough, however, to rea}. 
ize that we probably aren’t smart enough to 
insure perpetual prosperity. 


ls just like 
“You will 


0a hun. 


Tough 





The International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to haye printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ad- 
dress concerning the background and 
importance of the International Labor 
Organization, which was delivered by Mr. 
Albert L. McDermott, special assistant 
to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
Mr. McDermott spoke at the 10th Annual 
Convention of the Association of Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists, in Camden, N. J., on 
July 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY ALBERT L. MCDERMOTT, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF Labor, Be- 
FORE THE 10TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC TRADE UNIONIS! 
WaLt WHITMAN HOTEL, CAMDEN, N. J 
4, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Ass 

of Catholic Trade Unionists, ladies, and gen- 

tlemen, it is my very pleasant privilege 
convey to you the warmest greetings from 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell He 

has asked me to extend to you his best wishes 

on the occasion of your 10th annual con- 
vention. 

A few weeks ago I noted that the theme 
of this year’s convention was to be “ACTUS 
Role in the Changing Labor Picture.” While 
I feel certain that ardent and complete de- 
bate has been had on all phases of chang!ng 
labor relations, what with so many new do- 
mestic issues entering into the field, I would 
like to talk to you today about the evel- 
changing picture on the international labor 
front and recommend for your consideration 
a renewed effort on the part of your 4880 
ciation pointing toward a better enlightel- 
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of public opinion in this very impor- 
, eometimes unheard of, and more often 
iected, area of international labor affairs. 
icular reference to United States 
in the International Labor 


ment 
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labor, management, and Govern- 


American 


have been participating in the work 
ince 1934. We have been in the 
than in any other major inter- 
ranization. Yet, it seems that 
nere is le knowledge and understanding 
+ the ILO in this country than of any other 
St rnational organizatton to which 
we belong. I would venture to say that 9 
of 10 people cannot tell you what the 
I the ILO is, much less give you 
, why we should participate in it. 
‘aware, I believe, of the fact that 
founded in 1919 as part of the 
Versailles following the First World 
ie Commission of the Paris Peace 
e that was responsible for devel- 
part of the treaty which estab- 
iched an International Organization on 
Labor Matters was headed by Samuel Gom- 
rs then president of the American Federa- 
ff Labor. One of the factors at that 
: added to the urgency of devel- 
e kind of machinery within a dem- 
work to help promote the alle- 
viation conditions of distress among 
worke was the successful Bolshevist revo- 
n Russia and other attempts at revo- 
type which were taking place 
het pean countries. 
The organization’s constitution recognizes 
1a * * universal and lasting peace can 
be estal ed only if it is based upon social 
tice help achieve that social jus- 
tice, the Organization is devoted to the pro- 
motion of voluntary international coopera- 
improvement of living and 
ki nditions in all countries. The 
following important principles upon which 
the Organization is based were reaffirmed in 
its declaration of Philadelphia in 1944: 
“(a) Labor is not a commodity. 
. Freedom of expression and associa- 
n are essential to sustained progress. 
Poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
ger to prosperity everywhere. 

i) The war against want requires to be 
carried on with unrelenting vigor within 
each nation, and by continuous and con- 
certed 
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ILO longer 
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nternational effort in which the rep- 
resentati of workers and employers, en- 
joying equal status with those of govern- 
men 1 with them in free discussion and 
democratic decisions with a view to the pro- 
motion of the common welfare.” 

TI collects and disseminates in- 
format bout labor and social conditions, 
> international standards and su- 
eir national application. It also 

hnical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programs. 

In its work to promote international co- 
Operation for the improvement of working 
and living conditions the ILO, since its first 
( in Washington in 1919, has made 
mendations on many subjects includ- 
himum wages, protective measures for 
d children, the establishment of 
ment services, the provision of old age 
uneployment compensation and 
S Of social security, the promotion 
il harmony, the assurance of free- 
mM ol Clation, the assistance of the in- 

lal through training to better realize 

nondiscrimination in employ- 

‘ opportunties and the provision of wel- 

faciilties to 
tof the worker. 

© Work of the ILO in these fields, and 

Particularly its development of standards 

consideration and guidance of its 

member countries (which now num- 

ee has raised some questions in this 

“tty Which are based on misunderstand- 


ing of } 


2 YA HOW the ILO works and of our inter- 
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ests in the organization. It seems to me 
that the following two questions reflect the 
principal misunderstandings of the ILO that 
exist in the United States. First, if the ILO 
is establishing standards with respect to all 
these subjects, is it not infringing upon the 
freedom of domestic action here at home, 
and trying to impose foreign concepts on the 
United States? Second, if American labor 
and living standards are on the whole the 
best in the world, what do \"2 have to gain 
from participation in the International 
Labor Organization? 

With respect to the first question, we 
should understand clearly that the ILO has 
no power to coerce or ta impose any system 
or standard on any country. One proposal 
at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 was 
that the ILO should be an international 
parliament, with power to enact labor legis- 
lation that would take effect in the member 
countries of the Organization. That pro- 
posal was not adopted; it was rejected. It 
was realized that it would constitute an en- 
croachment on the sovereign rights of each 
nation to handle its own domestic affairs 
and that, under it, differences of approach 
in the handling of labor problems by the 
different countries would be straitjacketed. 
The Peace Conference decided, instead, to 
establish the ILO as an international agency 
to promote the voluntary cooperation of the 
nations for the improvement of working and 
living conditions. Its tripartite structure, 
with representation not only of governments 
but, with full participating and voting rights, 
of worker and employer representatives, re- 
flects more than any other official interna- 
tional organization the principles of our 
democratic society. 

It can, after full exchange and experiences 
between the governments, worker, and em- 
ployer representatives at its Conference, de- 
velop suggestions, which at least two-thirds 
majority of the Conf#tence believe represent 
the best that can be drawn from the diverse 
views and experiences that have been con- 
sidered. These suggestions are then sent to 
the member countries for consideration. 
There is no obligation to take action along 
any of the lines suggested. Each country has 
complete freedom of decision and action in 
this matter. It has been found, however, 
that in many countries these suggestions 
have been helpful, and have served as the 
basis of action they wish to take, in their 
efforts to improve labor conditions at home. 

The ILO is not a world government. It 
does not seek the panacea, and it recognizes 
the vitality of diverse methods and the nec- 
essity for differences of approach and meth- 
ods, depending upon varying conditions, cir- 
cumstances, and traditions. It can impose 
no system or standard on anybody. The 
basis of its operation is voluntary and coop- 
erative, and provides complete freedom of 
action gn the part of member countries. It 
relies on enlightened self-interest, rather 
than on compulsion, as the basis of sound 
and lasting progress. 

The development of labor standards is only 
one of the many activities of the ILO, and 
is one—as a matter of fact—that is probably 
not as important now as it was in the earlier 
years of the organization. The ILO is now 
engaging in a sizeable program of opera- 
tional activities which is providing technical 
assistance on such matters as increasing pro- 
ductivity, industrial and supervisory train- 
ing and the like. The ILO also undertakes 
basic research on labor problems and has an 
important function in the dissemination of 
information through publications and meet- 
ings. 

President Eisenhower, in a message read 
to the ILO Conference in Geneva on June 6, 
by Secretary of Labor Mitchell, called the 
ILO “* * * one of the oldest and most use- 
ful international instruments for the de- 
velopment of a better way of life for all 
people. By seeking to improve living stand- 


“ence to ILO delegates in Rome. 
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ards through the voluntary cooperation of 
many nations, the International Labor Or- 
ganization serves the cause of peaceful 
progress.” 

The President said further: “Particularly 
appealing to those who believe in the dignity 
of the individual is the ILO provision which 
permits employers and workers to sit On an 
equal basis with representatives of Govern- 
ment in the councils of the organization. 
In the understanding and cooperation which 
employers and workers develop through the 
ILO there is great hope for increased under- 
standing and cooperation among the na- 
tions whose employers and workers they 
represent.” 

Recently, Pope Pius XII granted an audi- 
The Pope 
praised the ILO for “its contributions to 
the progress of social legislation in the 
various countries” over the past 30 years 
and for “having united governments, em- 
ployers and workers in brave and fruitful 
cooperation.” He said: “The International 
Labor Organization has not wished to repre- 
sent only one social class, nor to become 
the means of expression of one tendency 
exclusively. It welcomes everything that is 
constructive, everything which meets the 
real needs of a harmoniously constructed so- 
ciety and that is why our predecessor, Pius 
XI, did not hesitate to draw attention to 
the remarkable resemblance between the 
principles set forth in the labor code and 
those of the encyclical Rerum Novarum.” 

Now, as the second question: What do we 
have to gain from membership in the ILO? 
It is true that from the standpoint of do- 
mestic improvements we have less to gain 
than any other country that belongs to the 
Organization. Our interests in the Or- 
ganization nevertheless are direct, varied and 
important. 

First of all, and speaking on broad terms, 
the United States has recognized the im- 
portance of developing economic and social 
stability in the free world as a means of 
promoting the kind of a world in which we 
can live in peace and prosperity. This is one 
of the major tenets of United States foreign 
policy, in support of which we have expended 
billions of dollars and have undertaken 
numerous cooperative programs with other 
free countries of the world. 

The ILO is an exceedingly important 
forum which can contribute to this objective. 
It is devoted to the improvement of con- 
ditions of work and life—of poverty, of in- 
security, of exploitation, of poor working 
conditions—that lead to unrest and social 
upheaval. And it is promoting these im- 
provements in a democratic framework with 
the direct participation of the bipartites di- 
rectly concerned, namely the workers and 
the employers. It is a forum through which, 
therefore, we can reach directly, and in- 
fluence, those whose situation we recognize 
it is in our interest to help. These condi- 
tions breed communism, and the work of 
the ILO to eliminate—or at least improve— 
them, deserves the support of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

By our participation we can influence the 
kind of suggestions that emanate from the 
ILO and can bring our concepts and meth- 
ods (which have resulted in such a high 
standard of living here) to the attention 
of the rest of the world. 

The ILO helps to eliminate substandard 
working conditions and levels- of living 
which provide competitive advantage to 
other countries in the world’s markets. 
Competitive margins based upon inadequate 
wages and working conditions can be re- 
duced by voluntary action of other nations 
to raise the standards of their workers. This 
is of direct advantage to American workers 
and American businessmen. As the ILO 
stated in its Declaration of Philadelphia: 
“Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere.” 
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The unique tripartite composition of the 
ILO presents United States labor and man- 
agement with an unusual opportunity to 
themselves demonstrate to the workers, em- 
ployers, and governments of other countries, 
what has been accomplished under our eco- 
nomic and social system and what the mo- 
tives of United States labor and management 
really are. American capitalism is much 
misunderstood in the rest of the world, and 
the Communists capitalize on that misun- 
derstanding in their propaganda. Our par- 
ticipation in the ILO, therefore, is important 
as a means of countering this propaganda 
and bringing about a more accurate and 
sympathetic understanding in the rest of the 
world of our free-enterprise system and its 
objectives. 

The Russians have rejoined the ILO because 
they know it is such an important forum, 
and one through they they hope they can 
achieve their program of world domination. 
Russia knows she has a rare opportunity to 
exert her influence in the Organization on 
the members of the free world. It is, be- 
cause of this factor, more imperative now 
than ever before that the United States play 
a leading role in the ILO. 

It is important that we not retreat from 
this arena which the Soviets hope to cap- 
ture for their own ends or, failing this, to 
destroy. This is the Organization in which 
more can be done to expose the forced labor, 
the slavery, and the human degradation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that the Russians try 
to- pose as the “workers’ paradise.” It is in 
this forum, in which the free workers of the 
world are directly represented, that they can 
judge for themselves whether we or the Rus- 
sians and their captive gang are genuinely 
concerned with their aspirations. We can- 
not afford either by indifference or with- 
drawal, to abandon our friends in the ILO, 
and with it the hope that it represents for a 
decent life in dignity and freedom to the 
Communists. 

In a recent interview George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
remarked that free labor has made progress 
in Europe during the past few years. He 
stated, however, that though labor was 
“making fine’ progress in Italy and progress, 
although not quite as much, in France” the 
Communist labor organizations “still have 
a solid hold” in foreign labor. These words 
of accomplishment in Italy and France 
should serve to spur on the free world to 
make its influence felt in the ILO and sim- 
ilar world organizations which provide the 
springboard to worldwide recognition of the 
dignity of man. 

The ILO is and can remain worthwhile if, 
graced by divine guidance, we in our wis- 
dom can by cooperative effort, present to 
the member nations in constructive and 
logical form the fruits of prosperity and 
spiritual wealth which result from a mini- 
mum of governmental intervention and a 
mutual respect among men. 


Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 2 years after it was prepared, the 
Congress and the public have at long last 
obtained copies of the Wenzell report 
dealing with the plans of the adminis- 
tration for the future of the TVA. 

That report was for many months kept 
as secret by the administration as if it 
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contained the formula for making the 
hydrogen bomb. The very existence of 
the report was kept secret. The name of 
the author of the report was shrouded 
in secrecy. 

At the time the Dixon-Yates contro- 
versy arose, the White House, under pres- 
sure, instructed the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
prepare chronologies which would list all 
papers and meetings of the two agencies 
bearing on the origin of the Dixon- Yates 
contract. Nowhere in those chronologies 
was Mr. Adolphe Wenzell mentioned. 
Some of the meetings which he attended 
were mentioned, but Mr. Wenzell was not 
listed as having attended them. No- 
where in the Bureau of the Budget 
chronology was the Wenzeil report so 
much as mentioned. 

It required, Mr. Speaker, a chance 
mention, an accidental mention, of the 
name ‘“‘Wenzell” in a memorandum to 
open the way for the ultimate disclosure 
of Mr. Wenzell’s identity, the nature of 
the work he was doing for the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the existence of the re- 
port in which we have now discovered 
lay the origins of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. 

All during the hearings of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
Dixon-Yates contract, the activities of 
Mr. Wenzell and the interests of the 
First Boston Corp., of which he was 
vice president were kept secret. When 
his name was subsequently brought 
into the open and Budget Director 
Hughes was questjoned about his ac- 
tivities, Mr. Hughes replied that Mr. 
Wenzell had been employed by the 
Budget Bureau for advice on the ac- 
counting and financing system of the 
TVA. He denied that he had anything 
to do with policy decisions in regard to 
the Dixon-Yates matter. I am afraid 
that Mr. Hughes misled the Congress 
and the public. 

Mr. Wenzell, as we now know, was 
brought into the Bureau of the Budget 
within a few months after the present 
administration took office. He was 
brought in by then Budget Director 
Dodge. We do not know exactly what 
Budget Director Dodge’s instructions to 
Mr. Wenzell were, but we know what he 
did. 

This vice president of the Nation’s 
greatest utility financial house prepared 
a report on the TVA. He made four 
alternative proposals for either limiting 
the TVA and preventing its future 
growth, or which called for turning all 
of its assets which could be made profit- 
able over to other private utilities. 

One of those proposals was for the 
construction of privately owned whole- 
sale electric plants whose production 
would be fed into the TVA system. That 
is exactly what was supposed to take 
place under the Dixon-Yates contract. 


Mr. Wenzell, the New York banker, 
laid out the policy subsequently adopted 
in the Dixon-Yates plan. He attended 
the meeting at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which put this plan into mo- 
tion. He attended the secret meeting 
at the Budget Bureau which put the 
administration’s stamp of approval on 
this plan. Yet, Budget Director Hughes 
says that he was giving advice on some 
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accounting systems and had nothing ¢ 
do with any policy decisions on Dixy, 
Yates. — 

Mr. Wenzell has testified that jn pre 
paring his report he did not conta 
anyone in the Tennessee Valley Author 
ity. He asked the TVA for n 7 
tion. He asked the TVA for no Opinion 
He asked the opinion of no one in th. 
TVA area who was familiar with the 
work of that organization. He iq not 
ask the opinion of any people of tip 
area. 

Mr. Wenzell, the New York banker 
also testified that the proposal he made 
which later came to fruition in th 
Dixon-Yates contract, was not his fay. 
orite proposal among the four he made 
His favorite proposal was one unde 
which TVA would turn over to another 
corporation all of its power dams. all 
of its steam plants, all of its transmis. 
sion lines. Then that corporation woul 
sell its securities to the public, presym. 
ably with some New York banking houg 
making a large fee for doing the selling. 
The TVA would be left with flood contro] 
and navigation and nothing more. 

It is no wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
those of us who have sought to permit 
the TVA to construct the Pulton steam 
plant have been stymied. For there ip 
the Bureau of the Budget lay this master 
plan for dismantling the TVA. And it 
lay there unknown to the TVA, unknown 
to the Congress, and unknown to the 
people of the United States. 

The TVA has been a success which has 
been copied around the world. The idea 
behind it is the hope of millions of people 
in other nations. But the policy of the 
Bureau of the Budget as developed by 
Adolphe Wenzell proposed to undo its 
great work and turn back the clock in the 
TVA area to a period of high power costs 
and limited power. 

It is no wonder that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the President 
wished to have this report kept secret. 
They did not desire to have their true in- 
tentions toward TVA reach the light of 
day. 

Now we know what Dixon-Yates really 
was. It was the first step in dismantling 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 1s no 
wonder that the administration, now 
that its true purposes are revealed for 
what they are, is ready to abandon 
Dixon-Yates. But this abandonment 
does not mean that they will not ty 
again with another of the alternative 
which Mr. Adolphe Wenzel! proposed. 
The people of the Tennessee Valley area 
must be endlessly alert to protect the 
future of the TVA. 


O informa. 


Protection of the Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ™ 
ceived a letter from a constituent this 


week which I would like to call # the 
attention of all of the Membe!s. 
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+ James Griffitts, now of Miami, Fla., 
was formerly with the Laboratory of 
piologics control, a division of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and because 
of this experience and background has 
presented what I believe are sound and 
convincing arguments concerning the 
need of insuring that those divisions of 
our Federal Government which must 
make the decisions as to which materials 
are safe in the immunization and treat- 
ment of human beings are adequately 
protected from outside pressures and in- 
fuence. Much of Dr. Griffitts’ letter 
deals with the Salk vaccine, a matter in 
which all of us not only have a personal 
interest, but a public responsibility. 

Iam proud to have a man of Dr. Grif- 
fitts’ ability as a resident of the Fourth 
pistrict of Florida and I am pleased for 
this opportunity to bring to your atten- 
tion his personal comments on this seri- 
ous question of proper protection of the 
Nation’s health: 

DavE REAGENTS, INC., 
Miami, Fla., June 28, 1955. 
Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. FAscELL: In July of 1949 I 

commission with the United 


States Public Health Service where I was 
assigned to duty in the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control since 1940. I came to 
Miami as associate director of the Blood 
Bank of Dade County and of the Medical Re- 


indation of Dade County where I 
remained until 1954. On the death of my 
friend John Elliott, I assumed the 
of Dade Reagents, Inc., a com- 
pany which employs about 70 individuals 
and manufactures for national distribution, 
f medical specialty items. I have 
mi my home and have great pride 
our area and great respect for our repre- 
in Congress, 
Because of my background in medical re- 
rch at the National Institues of Health 
Ihave been unusually close to and interested 
in, the handling of the biological produce 
which has caused so much national pub- 
icity—the antipoliomyelitis vaccine. I feel 
itmy duty to give you certain baekground 
concerning the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in regulating the manufacture and 
products which have inherently 
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dangerous qualities, 

The control methods of the Government 
represented by the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control, a subsection of the Microbiological 


Institute of the National Institutes of 
Health In the past have done a great service 
In providing safe materials for use in the 
immunization and treatment of human 
beings There have been many instances in 
the past where this small group of people has 
been prevent the distribution of 
products of questionable safety and products 
Which have very questionable value to the 
Patient The Laboratory has always been 
i and definitely understaffed to be able 
mpletely test all of the products which 
manufactured for distribution. They 
jave therefore usually been ultra conserva- 
tive in the review of data submitted to the 
Laboratory and have traditionally required 
the manufac turer to provide incontrovertible 
‘idence for the safety and potency of the 
Product to be licensed. It has been a very 
Peautiful relationship between Government 
-_ Private enterprise in that the manu- 
an urer who stands to profit from a useful 
eee bears the largest responsibility in 
ving to the Federal Government the ade- 
quacy of his product. 
= Would like to call to your attention that 
Yellow fever vaccine made to immunize 
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troops during World War II was at first made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for the Armed 
Forces. This group did not feel that they 
should impart to the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control, certain powers to control the pro- 
duction of the vaccine. As a result of this 
fact, the Laboratory did not recommend the 
Rockefeller Foundation for license for this 
product. The vaccine was used extensively 
on our troops and unfortunately caused a 
considerable number—my recollection being 
over 100,000 cases—of a liver infection called 
hepatitis. I am not certain that the Lab- 
oratory of Biologics Control would have been 
able to prevent this unfortunate circum- 
stance but at least the record is quite clear 
that the yellow fever vaccine at that time 
was not granted a license by the National 
Institutes of Health. (Since it was not dis- 
tributed commercially in the sense of being 
an interstate transaction, it was able to be 
used on our troops even though it was’ not 
licensed.) 

Another great service rendered by this Lab- 
oratory in recent years is the refusal to grant 
a license for a substance called “Krebiozen”. 
This is a substance of highly secret nature 
which is supposed to be effective in the treat- 
ment of cancer. The Laboratory of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health has consistently 
refused to grant a license for this product 
on the basis of inadequate information con- 
cerning its so-called “‘cancer-healing” prop- 
erties. To my way of thinking this small 
Laboratory has been a bastion (often a lonely 
one) protecting the public from exposure to 
products having inadequate proof of efficacy 
as well as products of potential danger. 

The Laboratory has not had an operating 
budget which would allow it to hire experts 
in every field, necessary technicians, labora- 
tory space, animals, and other very costly 
items, to individually completely test every 
product for which a license will be required. 
I do not believe it would be possible for the 
Government to do this under any circum- 
stance, even in proposed revision of the lab- 
oratory. While I believe that the the tax 
dollars spent, the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control has delivered more to the people of 
this nation than any other agency of Govern- 
ment, I don’t believe it would be possible to 
assemble in the Government all of the knowl- 
edge or even the necessary minimum knowl- 
edge one agency would need to prove every 
product, present and future, which must be 
licensed. It will remain for the institutions 
making a new product to adequately demon- 
strate its safety and efficacy to a well quali- 
fied Government agency. The Government 
agency necessarily will be qualified in a 
broad general sense rather than in the spe- 
cific details of each potential product. 

Around 1935 there was a doctor of medi- 
cine by the name of Brodie who attempted 
to develop a poliomyelitis vaccine killed with 
formalin and designed to immunize against 
poliomyelitis. It is well known that some of 
the individuals who received this experi- 
mental vaccine developed poliomyelitis and 
several died. The results of the trial brought 
great discredit to the possibilities of making 
vaccine in this fashion and it is my under- 
standing that shortly after this, Dr. Brodie 
took his own life as a result of the unfortu- 
nate happenings on the trial experiment. 
Such incidents are known by and contribute 
to the conservative thinking of the Biologics 
Control Laboratory. As I have said before, 
the Laboratory traditionally requires the 
manufacturer to prove beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the safety of a product prior to 
its being given license for manufacture and 
distribution in the United States. 

It is a matter of record that in the early 
spring of 1954 the Biologics Control Labora- 
tory found difficulty in testing vaccines 
which were to be used in the mass immuni- 
zation experiment of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Since I knew 
of the difficulties involved in obtaining vac- 
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cine which was safe for administration to the 
children of citizens of this country, I took 
an active role in Dade County, insisting that 
the Foundation deliver the released vaccine 
to the health officer of this county at a cer- 
tain time. Since the vaccine could not be 
delivered to Dade County by the deadline 
date, it was the feeling of the pediatricians 
and the health officer that the children of 
our county should not participate in the 
trials. We did this with no malice toward 
the Foundation—we could not envision the 
pediatricians and physicians of our county 
advising the parents of healthy children to 
take part in a program in which the vaccine 
to be used was not known to be completely 
safe. Only 1 of 1,500 children would be ex- 
pected to get “polio” by natural causes. In 
order to protect this one child, no risk could 
be taken in the other 1,499 children given a 
vaccine. I believe that those who sought my 
advice thoroughly agreed with me that the 
children of our county were too valuable to 
use in an experiment in which there was 
some question about the safety of some of 
the lots of vaccine, 


Fortunately, the experiment which was 
carried out in 1954, according to the analysis 
of experts, was safe for the children, who 
received the vaccine. It is important to 
know that there were several large batches 
of the vaccine which were held for a long 
time because of failure to pass certain safety 
tests before the trials of 1954. 


It is my understanding that modifications 
were made.in the manufacture of the vac- 
cine between the field trials in 1954 and the 
licensing of the vaccine in 1955. I am not 
informed concerning the adequacy of tests 
of the modifications but it would appear that 
converting to large scale manufacture of 
the vaccine of 1955 introduced new dangers 
and there is not even at the present time, 
adequate experience to know that the safety 
tests placed on the vaccine actually rule out 
all possibilities of danger. 

Why was the vaccine licensed by the Pub- 
lic Health Service? I firmly believe that in- 
vestigation will show that Dr. William G. 
Workman, director of the Biologics Control 
Laboratory, and his staff, were not urging 
the license of this product for manufacture 
and distribution in interstate commerce. I 
believe you will find that pressures arose 
from sources, which were applied on the 
United States Public Health Service and this 
laboratory in particular, to grant a license. 
This stemmed from what I consider unholy 
publicity given to the vaccine, largely by the 
National “Polio” Foundation’s method of the 
announcement of the analysis of the field 
trials. It sickened me to see such ballyhoo 
applied to preventive medicine. The emo- 
tional impact on the parents of small chil- 
dren was evil. There were created overnight, 
hundreds of thousands of people who be- 
came amateur “immunologists.” The com- 
mercial institutions were clamoring to sell 
& product to a well prepared public and the 
time honored method of the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control to require adequate evi- 
dence was thrown by the wayside. I do not 
believe it was the desire of the Service to 
abandon its conservatism. I believe ade- 
quate study of this problem would point an 
incriminating finger at the Foundation and 
the press for the hue and cry raised which 
forced the Public Health Service to abandon 
its previously effective methods of conserva- 
tism and proof before license. 

In the recommendations of the Surgeon 
General I have noted with great pleasure 
the increase in budget for the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control. I am heartily in favor 
of strengthening this organization. The 
new Director, Dr. Carl Larson, is a very close 
personal friend of mine and man of great 
integrity and ability. Of equal stature is 
Dr. William G. Workman. I sincerely hope 
he will not be made a scapegoat for the in- 
adequacy of testing before license was given. 
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I write you this to emphasize that no lab- 
oratory will ever be assembled which will 
know all the answers in itself. There must 
always be a great onus on the manufacturer 
to prove his product. He must have experts 
in the field in order to manufacture. Such 
men must be used to test it. The Govern- 
ment has an obligation to be conservative, to 
require adequate proof. Anything you can 
contribute toward keeping pressure off the 
Biologics Control Division will be a great con- 
tribution to the health of our people. 

Suppose a construction company would 
invent a new type of support for building 
houses and as a result of radio, television, 
and press coverage as received by the polio 
vaccine, houses were constructed all over the 
Nation with such beams. Imagine that such 
supports collapse after a short while, injuring 
many people. Would corrective action be 
taken by the Federal Government? I think 
the citizens of our country expect their Gov- 
ernment to protect them from being taken in 
by false advertising. It is, of course, far 
better to prevent calamities and this can 
be done in medicine by constructing a pro- 
tective barrier around the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Laboratory of Bio- 
logics Control, so that its decisions are not 
made under public pressure, but rather on 
the safety and efficacy of the products which 
are distributed for the treatment and pre- 
vention of disease in man. 

I would like to state that I am strongly in 
favor of preventive medicine, I am not at- 
tacking the idea of Dr. Salk. I resent the 
fact that ballyhoo pushed over a bulwark 
of protection; it must be reconstructed with 
reinforcements so it won’t be blown over 
again. 

I’m sorry I have taken so long to say what 
I wanted to; I don’t know that you actually 
have an opportunity to perform work on 
these matters, but if you are concerned as 
I am about the need to be certain of the 
drugs and other products to treat human 
beings, you will pass this philosophy on to 
your colleagues and see that the necessary 
protection is given the loyal and competent 
officers of the Government who must make 
decisions. 

I will appreciate your consideration in the 
coming revision of the biologics control laws. 

Incidentally, my little girl Susan was 
among the group who visited Washington 
under the sponsorship of the AAA. She was 
very appreciative of your consideration in 
seeing the group. For the time you gave to 
this purpose I want to personally thank you. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs D. GrirFfitrts, M. D. 
President, Dade Reagents, 
Miami, Fla. 


Inc., 


Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
each and every one of us, and countless 
thousands of persons throughout the 
United States, are greatly disturbed at 
the illness of our dear friend, Hon. Lyn- 
DON B. JOHNSON, the majority leader of 
the Senate. Throughout the country 
there is widespread regret at his condi- 
tion and widespread hopes and prayers 
for a speedy recovery, and this is evi- 
denced in the editorial comment of the 
press all over the country. 
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In my extension of remarks, I include 
two editorials—one which appeared in 
the Boston Post on July 5, 1955, entitled 
“Senator JoHNson’s Illness,’’ and another 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe on July 5, 1955, entitled “Casualty 
to Duty.” 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Boston Post of July 5, 1955] 

SENATOR JOHNSON’sS ILLNESS 


The sudden illness of Senator LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON will be universally regretted. He 
was stricken with a heart attack on the holi- 
day weekend. 

The Democratic floor leader has made a 
remarkable record during the present con- 
gressional session. Under his cool leadership, 
the Senate has acted effectively on a great 
deal of legislation with a minimum of par- 
tisan friction or obstruction. Last week, the 
Senator had engaged in a sharp exchange 
of views with the President about this 
achievement. 

Senator JOHNSON called the attention of 
anyone who cared to listen to the fact that 
the Democratic majority in the Senate had 
not obstructed the President's program, but 
had given it constructive attention. When 
the President quipped that there are still 
some bills which need urgent action, Mr. 
JOHNSON cooly reminded him that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have “no intention of 
taking orders like a bunch of second lieu- 
tenants.” 

He is one of our few high officeholders 
with the capacity of serving the Nation and 
his party, too. 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of July 5, 
1955] 
CASUALTY TO DUTY 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON's collapse is an- 
other reminder of the heavy burdens borne 
by leadership of the Congress in this mid- 
20th century. The toll taken by physical 
exhaustion in the 83d Congress is still a 
lively recollection. 

To be sure, the present session is moving 
down the final lap toward adjournment, pos- 
sibly by July 30; but the fact that the Con- 
gress is today iar ahead of its predecessors 
in legislative performance is in great measure 
due directly to the efforts of the stricken 
Democratic Senate leader. And so is the 
high level of its performance. 

Senator JOHNsSON's work schedule averaged 
a 12-hour day. His guidance of his party's 
policy toward the administration was per- 
haps the chief factor in the era of relative 
good feeling in present-day Washington. 
The unity of his party, the progress of Con- 
gress, and the national welfare owe much to 
him. His illness will not change Democratic 
Party policy, but it may cause trouble for the 
administration in a Senate now divided 
48-47. 


A Southern View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the consideration of the 
integrationists the views of Alonzo W. 
Riley, a Negro, of Bradenton, Fla. His 
views were voiced in a letter which ap- 
peared in the letters to the editor col- 
umn of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on July 7, 1955. 


July } 

This is further evidence of the f 

that the vast majority of som 

Negroes neither seek nor want ‘a 

or voluntary integration. a 
The letter reads as follows: 

A SOUTHERN Virw 


Would nonsegregated schools help t 
Southern Negro? The answer js Positive 
no. . 

The solution would be to give US sch 
buildings and furnishings equal to what a 
white schools have, and then give us Z 
share of each school tax dollar each yeg 
based on school attendance. With this don 
we Negroes could work ovt our Segregatig 
problems with our friends here at home. 

I am told that the population of th 
county in Florida, Manatee, is about 39 4 
or 35,000 and 25 percent are Negroes y 
have 81 Negro school teachers in this 0 
small county. I am told that they are pa 
the same as the white teachers doing ¢ 
same work. We have our: parent-teache 
organization and every organization fou 
in any school to help prepare our childr 
to face the problems of life, and above gq 
to be honest. Our children compete fq 
high honors in their school work and q 
sports, including football, baseball, and othe 
games played with other schools. We hay 
competent colored teachers as good as an 
81 white teachers in the county. Theg 
teachers are interested in the colored chil 
dren only. They are available to help t 
children and parents with their schoo! prob 
lem in or out of school. They are inter 
ested in every move for the interest of th 
colored children and the community. 

With nonsegregated schools we would hay 
no competition for high honors in school 
no ball games or other sports. We woul 
have none of the 81 colored teachers in ¢ 
out of school. It would cause race hatred 
and confusion that we could not stand. W 
would lose everything with no hope of gail 

If segregated schools go, so does every: 
thing else, including segregated churches 
We have 32 Negro churches in Mana 
County. In my one church we have well ove 
100 people who take an active part in church 
work. They teach Sunday school, work 4 
ushers and deacons, sing in one of our thre 
choirs or take an active part in some church 
work. We sing, shout, preach, or pray % 
the spirit moves us. With nonsegregated 
churches, there would not be 25 percent ol 
the people who attend services of these 3 
colored churches in Manatee County tha 
would go to church at all. 

If the courts can force us into nonsegre 
gated schools, surely they can force those 
in authority to give us school buildings equal 
to the white school buildings and give 
our share of every tax dollar each year based 
on school attendance. With this, 
work out our problems here at home without 
paid agitators interfering. 

To force us into nonsegregated schools 
will cause hatred and confusion and take 
away from us what it has taken generations 
for us to gain. May God forbid that the 
southern Negro be forced into this will 
our earnest prayer. 

ALonzo W. RILEY. 

BRADENTON, FLA. 


Poland Given Away at Yalta: Capehat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19, 1955, the South Bend 7 ribune, 
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¢ south Bend, Ind., began a series of 
Moles pertaining to an interview with 
enator HOMER E, CAPEHART, senior Sen- 
yor from Indiana, on the subject of the 
wjout of Poland at ‘Yalta and other 
prernational conferences. Under leave 
lpranted to extend my remarks, I include 
Ie first of this series of very timely and 
interesting articles: 

anp GIVEN AWAY AT YALTA: CAPEHART 

(By Francis K. Czyewski) 


as not sold at Yalta—it was given 
Senator HoMer E. 


POL 


Poland W 
hway, in the belief of 


APEHART, Of Indiana. 

Interviewed concerning the recent publi- 
ation of the full Yalta treaty documents by 
he State Department, Senator CAPEHART 
mphasized that Poland’s so-called sellout 
ms even WOrse. 

“T couldn't call it a sellout because when 
you sell something you get something in re- 
yn, Poland was given away.” 

Joseph Stalin’s position with regard to 
poland was “definitely known by the late 
franklin D. Roosevelt and others high in 
ur Government before the Yalta Confer- 
nce was ever held,” the Senator said, and 

‘nothing was done to help the gallant ally 
in World War II. 

“To say the least, Mr. Stalin was quite 
nk in his position concerning Poland 
both before and during the Yalta Conference, 
according to the Yalta papers recently re- 
leased,” he said. 

WORST BLOW FROM STALIN 


What Mr. CAPEHART considers was the 
worse blow to the ally who was first struck 
by Adolf Hitler's blitzkreig on September 1, 
1939, was that Stalin “‘was not opposed at all 
as to how and why the Polish soldiers were 
to die at the hands of Russian soldiers.” 

According to Senator CAPEHART, Stalin’s 
position was “only meekly opposed on the 
Polish boundary issue and only half-heart- 
ely opposed on the Governnient of Poland 
issue, but nobody opposed what fate was to 
meet Polish soldiers at the hands of the Rus- 
sians.” 

Fifty thousand Polish army men including 
some 11,000 Polish commissioned officers, 
with generals and top-ranking military lead- 
ers were executed and their bodies found 
inthe Katyn forest in eastern Poland during 
the war. The Poles accused the Russians. 
Atthe pressure of Polish-American organiza- 
tions the matter finally drew the attention 
of the Congress. A House committee in- 
vestigation was held 3 years ago. 

Concerning this investigation of the death 
of the 50,000 Polish army men, Senator CaPE- 
HART said that “much ballyhoo was attached 
to the investigation of the question who 
= the Polish army officers—Germany or 
ussia?”’ 

“That investigation, which proved not 
nearly what the Yalta papers prove—and not 
quite the same answer—was conducted dur- 
ing the 82d Congress, which was not under 
the control of my party,” he said. 

Senator CaPEHART recalled that March 19, 
1948, he introduced a resolution requesting 
an exact explanation of the agreements and 
charged violations based not only on the 
Yalta Conference, but also agreements and 
Violations based on the many other confer- 
7 held by the world powers during and 
“T hostilities in Europe. 

_ What happened to your 
venator CAPEHART was asked. 
: The resolution was sent to the Senate 
oreign Relations Committee but no com- 
musoee action was taken on it,” he said. 
awe he aid, a reply from the State De- 
2, 1948 oe filed with the Senate on June 
thairons y = late Senator Vandenberg, then 
eam the Senate Foreign Relations 
“Saye etg In this reply, 10 violations 

** Cited, but only 3 were charged against 
reached at Yalta. The others 
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were based on agreements reached at Pots- 
dam, Moscow and other meeting places. 

“What violations did the State Department 
reveal?” the Senator was quizzed. 

“One of the three agreements at Yalta 
cited in the reply as having been violated was 
the agreement that free and unfettered elec- 
tions be held as soon as possible in Poland. 
It is interesting to note in the explanations 
of violations cited that, in addition to charg- 
ing-Russian influence in the elections, the 
United States Government itself feared that 
the election would not be free,” he answered. 

This is how Senator CaPEHART quoted the 
State Department’s explanation: 

“On January 28, the Department of State 
issued a release to the press stating that re- 
ports received from our Embassy in Poland 
immediately prior to and subsequent to the 
elections, based upon the observations of 
American officials, confirmed the fears which 
this Government had expressed that the elec- 
tion would not be free.” 

MEANINGLESS AGREEMENT 


“What did that reply indicate, Senator?” 

“The Yalta papers prove this Govern- 
ment had reason to believe the election would 
not be free, but there is no indication that 
this Government feared such and by no 
means is there any indication that this Gov- 
ernment expressed: that fear. More impor- 
tant, the Yalta papers prove that Mr. Stalin’s 
position on all points was clearly expressed 
by him not only at the opening of the con- 
ference but in December of 1944, more than 
a month before the conference,” Senatdt 
CAPEHART answered. 

Senator CaPeHArT charges that the United 
States representatives at Yalta proceeded to 
enter into what obviously was a meaningless 
agreement with Russia on the boundaries, 
election procedures and the welfare of the 
Polish people. 

“What makes you think, Senator, that 
this was the case?” 

“Because the agremeent with Stalin was 
made despite the previous knowledge of Mr. 
Stalin’s expressed opinion as to what he felt 
would be the future for our ally, Poland.” 

The questioning of the partitioning of Po- 
land by Russia at Yalta, how the Polish 
emigre government in London was betrayed 
and how Poland’s allies helped Russia elimi- 
nate opposition to communism in Poland will 
be answered in the next interview with Sen- 
ator CAPEHART. 


FDR Failed To Keep His Pledge To 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the second of the 
series of articles from the South Bend 
Tribune, South Bend, Ind., which are 
based on an interview with Senator 
HoMER E. CaPEHART, senior Senator from 
Indiana, on the effect of the Yalta and 
other international conferences on Po- 
land: 

FDR FaILep To Keep His PLEDGE TO POLAND 
(By Francis K. Czyzewski) 

President Roosevelt had pledged the emi- 
grant Polish Government in London to help 
Poland regain its prewar boundary with 
Russia, but helped Stalin take almost a half 
of Poland at the Yalta Conference, the re- 
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cently published Yalta papers reveal, accord- 
ing to Senator Homer E. CaPEHART. 

Instead of keeping his pact with the Polish 
allies in London, Roosevelt is quoted as say- 
ing that “most Poles, like the Chinese, want 
to save face,” at the early sessions of the fate- 
ful Yalta Conference in December 1944, at 
which Poland’s fifth partition in modern 
times was accomplished to give Stalin what 
he, wanted, Senator CaPEHART pointed out. 

(Poland was partitioned three times by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. The fourth partition was by Stalin 
and Hitler in September of 1939.—Editor’s 
note.) 

“What did Roosevelt refer to in comparing 
the Poles to the Chinese, Senator?” he was 
asked. 

“In the Yalta papers indicating the action 
of the Conference on February 6, 1945, the 
following quotation is attributed to Roose- 
velt,” CAPEHART answered. “Here is the quo- 
tation”: 

“I should like to bring up Poland. I 
come from a great distance and therefore 
have the advantage of a more distant point 
of view of the problem. There are six or 
seven million Poles in the United States. As 
I said in Tehran, in general, I am in favor 
of the Curzon line. Most Poles, like the 
Chinese, want to save face.’” 

ON EASTERN BOUNDARIES 

(The quotations and the story have to deal 
with Poland’s eastern boundaries which were 
set at Tehran and then at Yalta. It should 
be mentioned here that the American Poles 
just before the general election in November 
of 1944 were asked by their national leaders 
to vote for Roosevelt, because he had prom- 
ised the Polish-American Congress to fight 
for an independent Poland in its former 
boundaries as represented by the Polish 
emigrant Government in Great Britain.) 

“The rest of the story is now history; black 
history for the United States.” Senator 
CaPpEeHarT charged as he referred to another 
partitioning of Poland by Russia with this 
Government’s consent and permission by the 
American Government to have the Reds in 
Poland eliminate opposition by a puppet 
regime. Poland had lost almost a half of its 
territory in the east to Russia as a result of 
this action. 

Senator CAPEHART, in revealing the plot, 
said that “during the period prior to the 
Yalta Conference this Government and Great 
Britain had been recognizing the emigrant 
Polish Government in London headed by 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. 

DIFFER ON LIMIT 


“What did the Polish emigre government 
ask with regard to the eastern boundary of 
Poland, Senator?” he was asked. 

“Mikolajczyk, at the time,” CaPEHarRT said, 
“had urged the United States and Great 
Britain to press for an eastern Polish bound- 
ary that would retain in Polish territory 
the city of Lwow.” 

“And what did Stalin want?” 

“Stalin, who had been plainly favorable to 
the Lublin Polish Government rather than 
the London emigrant government,” he an- 
swered, “favored the Curzon line for an 
eastern boundary.” 

(The Curzon line was an arbitrary line de- 
vised by the British Lord Curzon as Polish- 
Russian frontier after World War I. It was 
acceptable neither to Poland nor Russia. 
the city of Lwow, ceded to Russia at Yalta, 
it must be pointed out, was never a part of 
Russian territory, even during the three 
partitions of Poland in the late 18th century 
Lwow was in Austrian Poland.—Editor's 
note.) 

“Did President Roosevelt promise Miko- 
lajezyk what his government wanted?” 

“The Yalta papers reveal that Mikolajczyk 
believed President Roosevelt had pledged his 
support to the emigrant government position 
on the boundary.” 
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“But why Poland was robbed of its terri- 
tory in the last?” 

“At a conference in Moscow in October, 
1944, Molotov declared in the presence of 
Mikolajezyk, American Ambassador Averell 
Harriman, and other that Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin had agreed at Teheran to es- 
tablish the Curzon line as the eastern 
boundary. As we all know,” Senator CAPE- 
HART added, “it was the Curzon line which 
was agreed to at Yalta.” 


“WHY NO FIGHT” 


“But why didn‘t President Roosevelt fight 
for Poland?” 

“It is interesting to note in the Yalta pa- 
pers how vigorously our President and Yalta 
delegates fought for the rights of Poland, our 
ally,” the Senator answered. He said that 
after the Teheran conference, Roosevelt wrote 
to Mikolajezyk as follows: “In so far as the 
United States guaranty of any specific 
frontiers is concerned I am sure you will 
understand that this Government, in ac- 
cordance with its traditional policy, cannot 
give a guaranty for any specific frontiers.” 

“What happened at Teheran, then?” 

“This statement by Roosevelt was written 
after the Teheran conference at which Molo- 
tov said agreement had been reached by the 
three powers on the Curzon line boundary 
and after Mikolajczyk contended Roosevelt 
promised to fight against the Curzon line 
boundary. 

“Do the Yalta papers reveal 
clearly in this respect?” 

“The Yalta papers quote Roosevelt rather 
clearly on the boundary question and leave 
no doubts as to whether he told Mikolajcezyk 
the truth of whether Molotov did,” Senator 
CAPEHART answered. 


anything 


ROOSEVELT QUOTED 


“What did Roosevelt say in Yalta?” 

“In the Yalta papers indicating the action 
of the conference on February 6, 1945, the 
following quotation is attributed to Roose- 
velt: ‘I should like to bring up Poland. I 
come from a great distance and therefore 
have the advantage of a more distant point 
of view of the problem.’ 

“Was Roosevelt definitely for the Curzon 
line?” 

“Yes, the statement made by Roosevelt 
was: ‘As I said in Teheran, in general, I am 
in favor of the Curzon line.’ In addition, 
Senator CAPEHART revealed, Roosevelt also 
expressed himself like this: ‘Most Poles, like 
the Chinese, want to save face.’ 

“That was the extent of Roosevelt's fight 
for the Mikolajcezyk boundary cause at Yal- 
ta—and just about the extent of the fight for 
any of the causes of the emigrant Govern- 
ment of Poland which we had been recog- 
nizing throughout the fighting,” was the 
opinion of Senator CAPEHART. 

In the third of the series of interviews, 
Senator CaPEHART will tell, in the light of the 
Yalta treaty exposé, how Poland got the 
“double double-cross” and how Stalin was 
permitted to set up the kind of government 
he wanted in Poland without protest from 
Poland's allies. 





Double Double-Cross to Poland at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the third of the 
series of articles which appeared in the 
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South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind., 
on an interview with Senator Homer E. 
CaPpEHART, senior Senator from Indiana, 
ccncerning the effect on Poland of the 
Yalta and other international confer- 
ences: 

DovuBLE DovUBLE-CrROoSS TO POLAND AT YALTA 

(By Francis K. Czyzewski) 


Poland at Yalta got what is commonly 
known by us as double dcuble-cross, as far 
as free elections or government concerned. 
Senator Homer E. CapenHart, of Indiana, 
said in his third interview explaining the 
recent expose of the secret Yalta agreements 
made a little more than 10 years ago. 

The papers, he said, now shed light on the 
subject why Poland today is ruled by a pup- 
pet government controlled by Moscow, and 
how the American Government helped liq- 
uidate Poles opposed to communism. 

“Just in what manner?’ the Senator was 
asked. 

“Again the Yalta papers reveal that Roose- 
velt and our Yalta delegation knew far in 
advance of the conference that Stalin had 
no intention of doing anything else but es- 
tablishing a Polish Government favorable to 
Russia,” he replied. “That, apparently, was 
his conception of freedom of Poland.” 

But, before going further, Senator CapE- 
HART explained that late in 1944, before the 
Yalta conference, the United States and 
Great Britain were recognizing the emigrant 

Olish Government in London headed by 

tanislaw Mikolajzcyk. 

What do the Yalta papers reveal about 
this? 

MESSAGE REVEALED 

“On October 22, 1944, the Yalta papers 
reveal a message from Churchill to Roose- 
velt in which Churchill reported on a meet- 
ing he had attended in Moscow for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Polish question, par- 
ticularly the formation of a government of 
Poland. Attending that meeting were Miko- 
lajczyk and Boleslaw Bierut. Bierut was at 
the time President of the Provisional Na- 
tional Council of the Lublin Polish Govern- 
ment which was Moscow-sponsored. Mr. 
Churchill wrote as follows to Mr. Roosevelt: 
“On our last day at Moscow Mikolajczyk saw 
Bierut who admitted his difficulties. Fifty 
cf his men had been shot in the last month. 
Many Poles took to the woods rather than 
join his forces.” 

What connection does this have with 
Yalta? 

“This comment by Churchill,” explained 
Senator CaPreHarT, “will lead to further se- 
rious revelations by the Yalta papers. Mean- 
while, here I want to complete the story of 
the double double-cross in the formation of 
the Polish Government. 

“Churchill wrote,’ continued the Sena- 
tor, “He (Mikolajczyk) explained his plan 
but Stalin made it clear that the Lublin 
Poles must have the majority. You will note 
that Stalin made it clear. Well, he later 
made even more clear what he had in mind.” 

What happened in the meantime? 

WINANT RELAYS WORD 

On November 25, 1944, the then United 
States Ambassador to Great Brtain, John G. 
Winant, sent a message to our Secretary of 
State in which he said he had taiked with 
Mikolajezyk, who informed him: “The Lub- 
lin committee was already largely Commu- 
nist and those elements which were not 
Communist were being rapidly eliminated. 
It was in this same message Winant in- 
formed Roosevelt that Mikolajcezyk had re- 
signed as Premier of the emigrant Polish 
Government in London.” 

It was at this time, Senator CaPEenart said, 
that Roosevelt became concerned about the 
turn of events and sent a message to Stalin. 
This message, according to the Senator, while 
stating that “the United States Government 
stands unequivocally for a strong, free, in- 
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dependent and democratic Poland, discic. 
again the weakness of the American te 
sentations to Stalin.” repre 
“Did Roosevelt get a reply from sta) 
“Yes, on December 27, 1944, the 
was sent by Stalin which gave the + 
complete feeling that Stalin had det 
a program for Poland, and the Ya) 
ference, as far as the Polish que 
concerned, would be a farce.” 
“What did Stalin’s message say» 
TERRORISM CHARGED 


“It charged the Polish Government ; 
London with instigation of terrorists to ‘lead 
a criminal fight against Soviet troops whi 
are liberating Poland’ and asked for support 
of the Polish National Commiittee (Beirut; 
group), suggesting ‘an immediate exchang 
of representatives with the Polish Nati na 
Committee, so that after a certain time if 
would be recognized as the lawful gover 
ment of Poland.’” 

“What did our Yalta delegation q 
this?” 

“Let us look further into the Yalta Paper 
for these answers,”’ replied Senator Capgnarr 
“First, let us look at the full text of th 
Yalta agreements as released to the press oy 
February 12, 1945. Under the chapter of 
Poland we find at the very beginning thig 
claim: ‘As a result of our discussions we haye 
agreed on the conditions in which a ney 
Polish Provisional Government of nations 
unity may be formed in such a manner as tg 
command recognition by the 
powers.’ ” 

“Was anything like that done?” 

“No, they did nothing of the sort,” replie 
CAPEHART. “They established a Commission 
to determine conditions of establishing such 
a government.” " 

QUOTES STALIN 

“And where was this Commission to meet 
Senator?” 

“In Moscow. And am I unfair in my in4 
ference here that such a meeting in Moscot 
would be under Red influence?” 

In this connection, Senator Caprnar 
quotes Stalin from the Yalta papers as fol¢ 
lows, “We had the opportunity in Moscowt 
create a Polish Government with Poles. Both 
London and Lublin groups met in Mosco 
and certain points of agreement were 
reached.” Stalin, Senator Capenarr pointed 
out “was referring to the government Russia 
had already recognized and which he praised 
in his December 27 message to Roosevelt, 
It is also the same government Winant caus 
tioned Roosevelt as being communistic and 
which was eliminating the non-Communist 
elements.” 

“What finally developed?” 

“According to what Stalin remarked a 
Yalta, Mikolajezyk returned to London and 
was kicked out of the government. All these 
people were against the agreement and hose 
tile to the idea. They called the Lublin gov 
ernment bandits and traitors. Naturally, 
the Lublin government paid the same coin 
to the London government. It is diffic ult 0 
bring them together.” 

“What else did Stalin have to say?” 


COMPARED TO DE GAULLE 


“I am prepared to call the Warsaw Polts 
here, or better to see them in Moscow. But 
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frankly, the Warsaw government has 4 gress 
a democratic basis in Poland as DeGaullt " 
in France,” Stalin was quoted as saying # 
Yalta. 

Senator 


“And so they met in Moscow,’ 
CAPEHART emphasized. 

“I ask how in Heaven's name,’ 
exclaimed, “could our leaders return from 
Yalta and tell the American people 4 Jus 
and fair agreement had been reached 00 the 
future of Poland?” 

“How in Heaven’s name could any sm 
and sensible person believe that suc" a 
agreement on the establishment of a Poul 
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Government would be recognized in the face 
of the frankness of Stalin that he would 
tand only for his type of government in 
poland?” continued Senator OaPEHART. 

vand then our State Department in 1948 
to the United States Senate in answer 
esolution that reports from Poland 
ed the fears which this Government 
had expressed that the election would not 
pe free. When were those fears expressed? 
Not at Yalta.” 

In the next and the last of his interviews, 
Senator CAPEHART will tell how Stalin him- 
self in the Yalta talks revealed by implica- 
tion how 50,000 Polish Army men were exe- 
cuted in the Katyn Forest. 
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Yalta Exposé Points to Polish Massacre 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks I am including the fourth and 
last of the series of articles run by the 
South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind., 
on an interview with Senator Homer E. 
CapeHART, senior Senator from Indiana. 
In his final interview, the Senator points 
to the evidence contained in the Yalta 
papers on the massacre of 50,000 Polish 
Army men in the Katyn Forest: 

Ya.ta Exposé PoOInNts To POLISH MASSACRE 
(By Francis K. Czyewski) 


The recent Yalta conference expose con- 
tains strong evidence as to the identity of 
the murderers of the 60,000 Polish army 
men in the forest of Katyn in eastern Poland 
during World War II, Senator Homer E. 
CaPEHART, Republican, Indiana, reveals in 
his final review of the Yalta papers. 

‘I already mentioned at the beginning of 
my series of interviews that a long investi- 
gation was conducted by a House subcom- 
mittee on that matter,” he said. 

“What do the Yalta papers reveal in this 
matter?” CAPEHART Was asked. 

It probably would be a valuable addition 
to the House subcommittee’s report to quote 
Mr. Stalin's remarks at Yalta, now revealed 
lor the first time by the Yalta papers.” 

“In just what way, Senator?” 

“Mr. Stalin said in that message: ‘We 
cannot reconcile with such a situation when 
terrorists instigated by Polish emigrants kill 
In Poland soldiers and officers of the Red 
Army, lead a criminal fight against Soviet 
oops which are liberating Poland, and di- 
rectly aid our enemies, whose allies they in 
fact are.’ Yet this WAs but a mild ref- 
frence,”” Senator CaPEHART explained. “It 
Was a two-edged sword for his message be- 
cause it was designed to make his position on 
soverhument formation stronger and at the 
same time provide the alibi for whatever 
om happen to emigrant government fol- 
wers,” 

NON-REDS ELIMINATED 


You recall, too, what Mr. Winant said, 
iat the ‘non-Communists were being elimi- 
- I said earlier that Mr. Stalin made 
S position on Polish issues quite clear. I 
said he made his position clear on the fate 
Of Polish army men. Let me quote to you 
ra ‘rom Mr. Stalin's opening remarks at 
“4 on this historic crime: 
“T quote: 
_ _ Now as a military man T must say what 
“mand of a country liberated by the Red 


hated.’ 
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Army. First, there should be peace and 
quiet in the wake of the army. The men 
of the Red Army are indifferent as to what 
kind of government there is in Poland, but 
they do want one that will maintain order 
behind the lines. The Lublin-Warsaw gov- 
ernment fulfills this role not badly. There 
are agents of the London government con- 
nected with the so-called underground. 
They are called resistance forces. We have 
had nothing good from them, but much evil. 
So far their agents have killed 212 Russian 
military men. They have attacked supply 
bases for arms. If they attack the Red 
Army any more they will be shot. When I 
compare the agents of both governments 
I find that the Lublin ones are useful 
and the others the contrary. The military 
must have peace and quiet. The military 
will support such @ government, and I can- 
not do otherwise.” 


NOTE OF SURRENDER 


“What followed this statement of Stalin 
against the so-called Polish underground?” 

“There follows this quote in the Yalta 
papers a note of solemn surrender to Mr. 
Stalin’s position,” Senator CAPEHART replied. 

“In what manner was this surrender 
made?” 

“That note says that as Mr. Stalin com- 
pleted his statement Mr. Roosevelt called 
attention to the fact that it was then a 
quarter till 8 and that the meeting should 
be adjourned.” 

“What was wrong with this?” 

“You can search the Yalta papers from 
that point to the conclusion of the con- 
ference and find not a single reference by a 
member of the United States delegation to 
Mr. Stalin’s warning that Polish Army men, 
or any other persons, favorable to the Lon- 
don emigrant government would be shot. 
I bow my head in shame for those who rep- 
resented this great country of ours in such 
@& manner,” Senator CAPEHART, exclaimed 
adding, “we have always felt that any repre- 
sentatives of the United States would at all 
times fight for what is right.” 

And Senator CAPEHaART also added, “Our 
boys died in great numbers in the European 
theater of World War II for what they be- 
lieved to be a great cause. We liberated a 
few countries, too, including, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Stalin’s own country, Russia.” 

“My thoughts return to the message by 
President Truman which prompted my in- 
troduction of the resolution March 19, 1948, 
seeking to bring before Congress the agree- 
ments which had been reached in the many 
secret meetings in Yalta, Teheran, and else- 
where,” the Senator continued. 

“What did Truman say to the Congress in 
that message?” 

“Mr. Truman said to the Congress March 
17, 1948, in that speech: ‘You know of the 
sincere and patient attempts of the demo- 
cratic nations to find a secure basis for peace 
through negotiation and agreement.’” 

“Was the statement insincere?” 

“How wrong he was. Congress knew noth- 
ing at that time of the agreements,” said 
Senator CAPEHART. “Congress knows only 
little more today—but enough more to real- 
ize that sincerity did not always prevail in 
those conferences.” 

“What do we know now for sure, Sen- 
ator?” 

CITES ROOSEVELT DECEPTION 

“We know now that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
ceived Mr. Mikolajczyk and London emi- 
grant government of Poland. We know now 
that Mr. Roosevelt and all the members of 
the United States delegation to Yalta knew 
long in advance of the Yalta Conference 
that ‘Uncle Joe’ Stalin intended to run 
Poland his way. We know now that every 
possible Russian influence prevailed in the 
Polish issue long before the meaningless 
agreement of Yalta.” 

“And what of the Katyn Forest murders?” 
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“Yes, we know now the murderer of the 
Katyn Forest.” 

“What did your resolution in 1948 ask, 
Senator? 

“Thirty-two Senators, headed by myself, 
wanted the American people to get a full 
and frank disclosure of the facts behind the 
changes in American policy abroad. The 
authors of it were interested in but one 
thing, and that is to ascertain what agree- 
ments, entered into between this country 
and Russia, have been violated, and what 
agreements were entered into between this 
Nation and Russia at Yalta, Teheran, Pots- 
dam, Casablanca, and other places. The 
resolution was received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.” 


ASKS AIRING OF DOCUMENTS 


“What should be done now that the Yalta 
papers have been published, Senator?” 

“Every word of the secret conferences and 
agreements reached at those conferences 
should be laid before the Congress and the 
people of the United States,” Sen CaPeHarr 
replied. 

“We have learned from the Yalta papers 
that misrepresentations to the Congress and 
the people have been made possible through 
the policy of hiding in secrecy decisions of 
such vast importance to our future well- 
being,” he continued. 

“Should other secret conferences also be 
brought to light Senator?” 

“I commend the present administration 
for its decision to make the Yalta papers 
available to the people and to the Congress. 
The same action should be taken on the 
papers of Teheran, Potsdam, Moscow, and 
Casablanca. I hope the administration will 
follow its own good example and take such 
steps at the earliest opportunity,” concluded 
Senator CAPEHART. 





Address of Hon. George Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the Program 
Youth Wants To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the remarks made by the Honorable 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the television program 
Youth Wants To Know on May 29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. Youth Wants To Know, 
the unrehearsed, spontaneous questions of 
today’s young people, and here is your mod- 
erator, Stephen McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Hello, I am Stephen Mc- 
Cormick, welcoming you to another session 
of Youth Wants To Know, founded and pro- 
duced by Theodore Granik. Our guest to- 
day is the Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, a key adviser in 
the President’s Cabinet. Secretary Humph- 
rey’s impressive experience well fits his re- 
sponsibility as director of the Nation’s multi- 
billion-dollar program, 

Mr. Secretary, it is very pleasant indeed 
to have you back on Youth Wants To Know. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. It is very nice indeed 
to have the opportunity to be back here. 
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Mr. McCormick. The youngsters partici- 
pating in the program under the auspices of 
the American Legion have many questions 
for you as you might well imagine. 

QUESTION. Are you in favor of the income- 
tax cuts as proposed by the Democrats? 

Secretary HumpHREY. No, Roberta, I was 
opposed to that, and the reason I was Op- 
posed to it was because I thought that it was 
offered in a way and at a time that was en- 
tirely inappropriate. I don’t think we can 
have another tax cut until we know where 
the money is coming from to pay it. 

In other words, we must save money, save 
expenditures, so that we have money saved 
from expenditures to use to pay for the tax 
cut before there should be another one. 

QUESTION. What are the chances of a tax 
cut next year? 

Secretary Humpnrey. John, that just de- 
pends on how much we are able to save in 
expenditures. As you know, this adminis- 
tration has been trying ever since we came 
here to reduce expenditures. We have re- 
duced them very considerably, since we came, 
we are trying to continue to reduce expendi- 
tures, and when we can reduce expenditures 
sufficiently, then I will certainly be very 
much in favor of another tax cut. 

QUESTION. Do you think that the fact that 
next year is an election year will in any way 
influence whether there will be a tax cut 
or not? 

Secretary Humpnueey. It will not make a 
bit of difference as far as I am concerned 
unless we can save money. If we can save 
the money I am very much in favor of a tax 
cut just as soon as we can do it. 

QUESTION. Are you satisfied so far with 
the Democratic Congress’ support of the ad- 
ministration’s policy and program? 

Secretary HuMPHREY. Well, John, in many 
ways they have been very helpful. In some 
cases we have had some pretty difficult bat- 
tles. I think you are a page up there and 
you know. You have seen some of them 
going on. You know there have been some 
difficulties with some of the bills but by and 
large there are always different points of 
view and that is what makes America, John, 
it is different points of view, different people 
harmonizing their points of view. That is 
the way we get the best results. So I think, 
taking it by and large, we are getting along 
pretty well. 

Question. Has the Government collected 
more or less in taxes this year than in fiscal 
year 1954? 

Secretary HuMPpuHREY. We are collecting 
less than we collected the year before because 
taxes were reduced, but we are collecting 
more than the difference between the cut in 
taxes and the amount that we previously 
collected. The reason for that is because, as 
business improves, as individual earnings 
improve, we collect more taxes. Fortunately, 
there are more people today having more 
money to spend than there ever have been 
in the history of the United States and, of 
course, as the people have more money, we 
collect more taxes. 

Mr. McCormick. Has moving the deadline 
up to April 15 from March 15 made a great 
deal of difference, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary HuMPHREY. No; I don’t think it 
made any. I think it was a convenience to 
some of the people in paying their taxes to 
have a little more time, but so far asthe 
amount is concerned, it didn’t make any 
difference. 

Question. Are we to assume from your last 
answer that you believe there is no decrease 
in the purchasing power of America? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. This has been known 
for the last 244 years. The dollar will buy 
just as much today as it would'214 years ago. 
It is a remarkable thing, that the economy 
has been so stable for so long a time. The 
cost of living really hasn’t changed at all in 
2'2 years. 
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Question. I was wondering whether you 
would think the United States dollar would 
ever get back to where it was, say, 20 years 
ago? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well “ever” is a long 
time. When you say a thing is never going 
to happen you go a long way out on a limb, 
but I have no expectation of it returning— 
what that means is, you see, that the dollar 
will buy more—it means there will be a very 
severe decline in all prices and I am not at 
all sure that it would be a good thing if it 
did. I think if we can stabilize the dollar as 
it has been stabilized for 244 years—which 
means that the cost of living doesn’t rise— 
I think that is the ideal way to have it be- 
cause, you see, if you can keep the cost of 
living from rising, as we have for 214 years, 
now, and at the same time, people can pro- 
duce more and earn more, as they are doing, 
then you have going on just what is hap- 
pening in America today. You have people 
earning more money than they ever did be- 
fore, even though they pay us taxes. They 
are having more money to spend than they 
ever had before, and that is the way the gen- 
eral scale of living of the people rises. 

Now, if increases in wages or increases in 
earnings are accompanied by an increase in 
prices, it does very little good, but if prices 
can remain level and you can then have some 
increases in earnings, why then the people 
are better off than they ever were before and 
that is just the way it is now. That is what 
is going on every day now. People are better 
off than they have ever been. 

Question. Did you know that Senator Byrp 
of Virginia stated that the multibillion-dol- 
lar roads program offered by you was the 
most irresponsible method of financing that 
has been offered in his 22 years as a Senator? 
Will you comment on this, please? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Yes, I will be glad to. 
Senator Byrp is a very dear friend of mine 
and he is a great American. He is an Ameri- 
can that I respect and I respect his judgment, 
but we can't always think alike. As I was 
saying a minute ago, there are differences of 
opinion and the way you get to the truth of 
matters is by some differences of opinion and 
working them out and then the American 
people decide how it is best to do it. 

Now, I feel that the road program as pro- 
posed, the Eisenhower road program is a 
suitable program and that it can very prop- 
erly be adopted, and he disagrees with that. 

The reason I feel that, Billy, is this, just 
to take a minute more on it: I feel that the 
way we propose to finance the roads is by 
borrowing money that will be paid by the use 
of the roads, as measured in gasoline taxes. 

Now, I think everybody will agree that with 
the automobiles we have, with the crowds 
and the traffic and all that, everybody will 
agree we ought to have more roads. I don’t 
think there is any question about that. The 
only question is how fast we ought to have 
them and how should we pay for them. And 
if we have to pay all cash for the roads, we 
cannot have them as rapidly, we can’t build 
them as fast and have the use of them as 
rapidly as we can if we pay part cash and 
borrow part and I think it is very desirable 
that we borrow part, so as to get the roads 
sooner. 


You see there is a great difference between 
spending more than you earn, just for fun or 
for pleasure or amusement or for living. But 
if you want to buy a tool that will help you 
earn more money, so that your earnings go 
up, it is perfectly proper to borrow to get 
that tool to increase your earnings. Now, 
that is what we are doing with the roads. If 
we borrow for the roads, we are borrowing 
to get a tool that will improve all America, 
that will help the earnings of America, and 
then that loan is paid for by the use of the 
road, as measured in the gasoline tax. 


Mr. McCormick, Mr. Secretary, I am sure 
the complexities in the financing of this road 
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program are somewhat beyond the 
American but they want to know 
will get the roads. Do you feel we wij wind 
up with some sort of a program at least that 
will within a few years give us new roads - 

Secretary Humpnrey. Oh, yes, I go. 
think more roads in this country are abso. 
lutely essential. I think we are going to cet 
them and I think it is Just a matter of hay. 
monizing views on how it will be developed 
and how rapidly we will pay. : 

You see, the great discussion is largely be. 
tween paying all cash and getting the roags 
more slowly, or paying part cash and getting 
the roads more rapidly and that is a matter 
of balance that is not a—it doesn't go right 
to the root of the matter, it doesn’t go to 
whether we are going to have more roads, it 
goes to just how we will get them and how 
rapidly we will get them. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, how could yoy 
support the President’s multibilli n-dollar 
road bill when you have a reputation of seek. 
ing to balance the budget? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think as I said just 
a minute ago to you there is a lot of differ. 
ence between just general spending and re. 
duction of general expenditures, or waste in 

xovernment, and in buying and earning 

assets, buying a tool with which to work. It 
is just like a carpenter. Here is a carpenter, 
If he borrows money, just because he is liy- 
ing beyond his means, that is a bad thing. 
But if that carpenter wants a new box of 
tools to help him earn more money, it is 
perfectly proper for him to borrow some 
money to buy that new box of tools to in- 
crease his earnings and then use those earn- 
ings to pay off that debt that he got for 
the tools. 

Now, these roads, more roads in America 
are of the nature of more tools for America 
to live with, to use, and it is a matter of 
safety and expansion of employment. I 
think it is very proper to buy that tool and 
then measure the earnings, the gaso ine tax 
that is paid for the use of it, and use thet 
money to pay back the debt that is in- 
curred in getting it. 


aVerage 
whe N we 
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Question. Mr. Secretary, don't you think 
we are planning to spend entirely too much 
money on highways and not enough on 
schools? 

Secretary Humpnrey. No, I don't. You 
see, it is quite a different thing. The re- 
sponsibilities are quite different. The re- 
sponsibilities for schools are very largely in 
the local communities and that is where they 
ought to be. I don’t think you can balance 
the two at all, properly. I think we need 
them both. We need good schools. We ais0 


need new roads and the respective responsi- 
bilities ought to furnish them. 

Question. Do you think the administra- 
tion can balance the budget in 1956? 

Secretary HuMpHREY. I don’t know Rich- 
ard. We are going to try. We are not too 
far out of balance in our estimates and if 
business conditions continue good, if earl- 
ings continue good, if the people still are 
making lots of money as they are at the 
present time, and businesses are doing We! 
and plenty of people have jobs, I think there 
is an outside chance that we might be able 
to do it by cutting expenditures sufficiently 
to accomplish it. 

Question. When the Government went 
$21, million in debt this year trying to bal- 
ance the budget, where do you expect © 
economize for 1956? 

Secretary Humpnuerry. All along the 
Richard. I think there should be economies 
made all along the line. 

I am sure there are many ways we an 
render excellent service, just as good service 
and better service through all the depart 
ments of Government to the people than ¥e 
are now rendering and still save (nD waste 
and extravagance and get more money ! 
our dollar—get more performance 10°F 0" 
dollar, ° 


line 
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on. In the 1952 campaign, President 
er promised to balance the budget. 
if he seeks reelection, do you think it will 
purt him if he doesn’t balance the budget? 

secretary HUMPHREY. Of course you always 
do what you say you are going to do, 
gs nearly as you can. He said he would try 
to balance the budget. I don’t think there 
jg anybody in America who doesn’t believe he 
is trying his best to balance the budget. I 
think most everybody will agree to that. 
we still have a chance to balance it, we are 
ill attempting and trying to balance it. 
It is a matter of first importance with us. 


questi 
Fisenhow 


want to 


[said first importance. I want to take that 
pack. First importance is a matter of safety. 
It is a matter of safety in this country. 


Unless and until we are sure we are spending 
what is required for the safety of this coun- 
try, to keep this country for you young peopie 
who are going to grow up in it, to Keep it safe, 
to keep it the right kind of a country, so 
that you will have as good a country to 
we older people have had. To 
keep this country secure is the No. 1 objec- 
tive of this administration, but coupled right 
along with that is the desire to balance the 
budget, to keep the economy as safe as we 
keep the country from outside sources, and 
that is what we are trying to do, and I hope 
we will do it. I hope we will do both. 
Question. If President Eisenhower declines 
the Republican nomination for President in 
1956, who do you think will be nominated? 
y HumpPpHREY. I haven't the remot- 


live In as 
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Secretar 
est idea. I am not skilled in politics and I 
just don't know. 
; Question. Mr. Secretary, if President Eisen- 
hower refuses, will you accept? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I will not. 


Question. There has been a great deal of 
talk lately, sir, to the effect that Secretary 
Hobby is going to resign and there have also 
been rumors that an Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Folsom, will replace her. 
Would you care to comment on this, sir? 


Secretary HUMPHREY. I think it would be 
inappropriate for me to comment on that. 
That is a rumor and it involves people other 


than myself. I will be delighted to answer 
questions about myself or about the Treas- 
ury, but I don't think it is appropriate for 
me t mment on matters affecting other 


Question. With the 600,000-car backloz, 
who would be the effect of an auto workers’ 
strike on the national economy? 


Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, a strike is al- 
ways a bad thing for everybody concerned. 
] bad when differences can't be recon- 
( trikes become necessary. Occa- 
sionally, one side or the other thinks the 
strike is necessary, sometimes both sides. 
But usually, it is accompanied by losses in 
the whole economy and losses by everybody 
involved, that are not desirable. I would 
much that there would not have 
to be a strike anywhere in this country. 
That is perhaps too much to hope for con- 
unuously, but I would hope they would be 


just as few as possible. 
Question: Tam a young man and I want to 
make a million dollars and you said when 


you came back from South America, that 


that is where you Would go to make it. How 
would you do that? 
Mr. McCormMIcK 


+} 
wat ay 


We are all interested in 
iswer, Mr. Secretary. 
; Secretary HUMPHREY. That is a kind of a 
What I meant by that—and you don't have 
ah £0 to South America to do well, either, 
oe outh America is an extremely in- 
thar 7, Puace. What I meant when I said 
ee - was quoted in that—I don’t know 
oe ie er did say exactly that, but I was 
i ne a8 saying that. I mean that there 
erent opportunities in South America in 
va of the countries in the development 
‘cir natural resources. South America, 


the opportunities for development are the 
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same sort of developments that we have had 
in this country over the past 50 years or 
more, and there is lots of opportunity for the 
developments of hatural resources and the 
building up of the countries. 5 

Now in this country, we are just filled with 
opportunity, too. You young people just 
keep this in mind: You hear people say that 
there is less opportunity all the time. That 
is just baloney. There is more opportunity 
in America, today, than there ever has been 
in its history. There are more people, there 
are more new things, there are more new 
ways of getting things, there are more 
chances to make and to sell things that 
the people want, there is more opportunity 
every day for you young people to get ahead 
and do well in this country, more so than 
there ever has been before in all our his- 
tory put together. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Secretary, before tak- 
ing the next question, it is time to announce 
the winner of this week’s 30-volume set of 
the Encyclopedia Americana, America’s first 
and oldest encyclopedia, and the winner this 
week is William Robertson, 221 South Wash- 
ington Street, Rockville, Md. The Station 
of the Week, WRC in Washington, D.C. For 
details of the contest, listen to the an- 
nouncement at the end of the program. 

Now let’s hear the winning question. 
you give it, please? 

Question. Secretary Humphrey, how can 
we reconcile the fact that Britain recently 
rejected the opportunity to lower their tax 
rate for fear of jeopardizing their financial 
aid from this country? Aren’t we in effect 
now paying for that portion of their taxes? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Now does that ques- 
tion say that Britain failed to lower her tax 
rate? 

Question. It says she rejected. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Rejected an oppor- 
tunity to lower the tax rate? 

Question. Yes. 

Secretary Humpnurey. You know, that is 
not correct. The question proceeds on 4 
wrong premise. Britain just did lower her 
tax rate. Taxes in Great Britain were 
lowered only a few weeks ago. Maybe it is 
2 or 3 months, now, but it is a relatively 
short time ago. So that I think the question 
starts from a wrong premise. To pass that 
by for the moment, I don’t think Britain's 
raising or lowering her taxes has much to 
do with what we do in connection with 
assistance to Great Britain. As a matter of 
fact, our aid, strictly aid, to Great Britain 
has been very low for some months past. 
It has been very greatly reduced. Conditions 
in Great Britain are very good, they are 
doing very well, and they haven't required 
American aid for some time. The war dam- 
age that we sought to build up has been 
very largely repaired so that American aid in 
Great Britain is a very low and declining 
item. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, you said a few 
moments ago that American business was in 
fine shape. Yet every day we hear about 
mergers. Now something is wrong. What 
is the matter with American business? 


Secretary HUMPHREY. I don’t see why you 
say something is wrong. The fact is that 
there are many more small businesses today 
in this country than there ever were in its 
history. We have more new businesses, 
more new small businesses starting this year 
than have ever started in any year. So that 
the idea that there is nothing but big busi- 
ness in America is wrong. The idea that 
mergers are something wrong, or reprehen- 
sible, is entirely wrong. There are many, 
many mergers that are very much to the 
benefit of the people. They are very much 
to the benefit of not only the employees in 
the concern because it levels out their work— 
let’s take a concern that has a seasonal prod- 
uct. That means that it has high employ- 
ment in one season of the year and low in 
another. Here is another concern that makes 
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another product that has another season, 
that works through another season. Now, 
how much better it is for those two things to 
get together, to give high season employment 
in one branch of the business at one time 
and high season employment in another 
time. That is very beneficial to their em- 
ployees. 

Another business makes a certain article 
where the sales would vary from time to 
time, in different times of the year. They 
can supplement that by something else that 
is made, and round out their program to 
give more constant employment, more 
steady employment and better earnings for 
the stockholders. 

There are many businesses that supple- 
ment each other where mergers are very 
desirable. 

Question. I realize that there are many 
small businesses but there .are also those 
businesses that have to merge because if 
they don’t they are going to go straight out 
of business. Take for instance the auto- 
mobile industry. Last summer they merged 
and they are getting ready to merge again. 

The question is this: If the mergers are 
not for financial reasons—you say they are 
for the benefit of the employees. Why does 
business say it is for financial reasons? 

Secretary Humpurey. For the benefit of 
employees, for the benefit of stockholders 
and for customers. 

Let’s just take the automobiles that you 
are talking about. If you can merger several 
models into a single concern so that you get 
the interchange of parts and interchange 
of panels and one thing or another, you 
make a cheaper and a better automobile. 

Now, if you can make a cheaper and a 
better automobile it is much to the benefit 
not only of the people who are working to 
produce it but of the people who want to 
buy it. 

Question. Your first budget cut $5 billion 
out of the Air Force and made reassurances 
that we would have more defense money 
with no sacrifice in fighting strength. 

Why didn't we cut $10 billion out and have 
twice as much defense? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. You have to'proceed 
with caution, you have to proceed slowly to 
be sure that you are getting more defense 
for less money, that your money is buying 
more of the things that you want, and that 
you are cutting out waste and not cutting 
out the heart of what you are trying todo. I 
hope the time will come when we can elimi- 
nate another $5 billion out of our Govern- 
ment expenditures and still give better Gov- 
ernment and more security for that less 
money. I think it is possible, and I think 
it can be done by more efficient management, 
by better arrangement all along, and by 
getting more for our money as we spend it. 


Mr. McCormick. Do you feel the Hoover 
Commission recommendation by and large 
will be able to be put into effect and that 
you will save money there? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I can’t comment on 
them by and large, because I haven’t studied 
them. I am sure that there are some that 
I have seen that are very excellent sugges- 
tions. I think perhaps there are others that 
will take a great deal of study and that 
mray not be thoroughly practical. Iam, how- 
ever, absolutely sure of this, and that is that 
they merit the greatest consideration and 
the most careful study by every single de- 
partment affected. 

Mr. McCormick. I notice the question has 
been raised that perhaps the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission might be 
nullified by the pressure groups they affect. 
At least, that was comment made by several 
people, Mr. Wilford May in the Financial and 
Commercial Chronicle, made a comment 
along that line. 

Secretary Humpnurey. That is one of the 
things that is very hard to do, reduce ex- 
penditures. You have tried it at home and 
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you know it is pretty tough. Every time 
you undertake to cut down on expenditures, 
the people who are affected have trouble, 
and people who are used to something or 
other, hate to let it go. It may be that 
is better for the overall picture to have them 
let go but nevertheless it is pretty tough to 
do it. af 

Question. Do you think that the adminis- 
tration will find it necessary to request Con- 
gress to lower the national debt limit? 

Secretary HumpHREY. Not to lower it, to 
raise it. 

Mr. McCormick. It would be rather pleas- 
ant to lower it, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary HumpuHrey.I wish you were 
right, but it will be necessary that the debt 
limit again be raised this year. 

You see what was done last year was 
the debt limit was temporarily raised to take 
care of this year. You will remember they 
raised it to take care of the peak, and then 
we were to even it out. Now, we are going 
to be back, as we said we could, on June 
30, but then we are going to run right into 
another peak next fall and next winter and 
that peak also is going to have to be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. McCormick. I wish we had more time 
for questions but we must end today’s dis- 
cussion. Thank you very much, Secretary 
Humphrey for helping provide the answers 
to Youth Wants To Know. 
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Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of th 
Recorp an excerpt from remarks I made 
at the Republican Party Workshop Meet- 
ing for the Eastern Counties of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 25, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExcerRPT FROM REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN AT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY WORK- 
SHOP MEETING FOR THE EASTERN COUNTIES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN THE BELLEVUE-STRAT- 
FORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 25, 1955 
In the 1956 campaign we can go before the 


because we have a Republican administra- 
tion at Washington without favoritism, 
without corruption, without extravagance 
and without Socialistic regimentation. 

We have a Republican administration that 
s sound, trustworthy and economical serv- 
ng no special interests, but working to ad- 

nee the welfare of all the people. 

We have an administration that believes 
the Constitution of the United States and 
respects its limitations on the power of the 
central government. 


in 


We have an administration that supports 
the American system of free enterprise which 
means unlimited opportunity, progress and 
prosperity. 

We can go before the people with a record 
that is outstanding—a record of achieve- 
ment that reflects the basic philosophy of 
the Republican Party and the principles to 
which the Republican Party is dedicated. 

Let me review briefly what has been ac- 
complished in the 214 years since the Ameri- 
can people ended the scandalous years of the 
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New Deal and the Fair Deal and placed 
Dwight Eisenhower at the head of our na- 
tional government. 

Taxes have been reduced. 

When the Eisenhower administration came 
into power taxes were at a war time level. 
The Republican 83d Congress reduced taxes 
by $7,400,000,000 the biggest tax reduction 
ever made in a single year. 

Government spending has been brought 
under control. The first step taken by the 
Eisenhower administration was to cut the 
Truman budget by $10 billion and actual 
spending was reduced by $6144 billion dollars. 

The swollen army of more than 244 mil- 
lion Federal employees was cut by nearly 
300,000. 

We no longer have the shocking disclosures 
of corruption in high Government places. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is no longer 
a happy hunting ground for income tax 
fixers. In 1953 alone there were 60 con- 
victions of persons involved in tax evasions 
and bribery. 

There are no red herrings in the Republi- 
can administration. Between January 1953 
and June 1954, 2,400 security risks were re- 
moved from the Government; 41 Communist 
leaders have been convicted and another 
35 have been indicted. Several hundred 
alien subversives have been deported. 

Let us look into the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

A year ago the Democrats were screaming 
their heads off. They were making all kinds 
of gloomy predictions. They said our econ- 
omy was ready to collapse. 

But they were wrong. Right now more 
people are gainfully employed than ever be- 
fore. In May of this year there was a gain 
of more than a million jobs over the pre- 
ceding month and a million and a half over 
the same month last year. 

Inflation has been checked and prices have 
been stabilized. The decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has been stopped. 

Government is being removed from com- 
petition with private industry. Twenty-four 
Government-owned synthetic rubber plants 
have been sold to private industry. 

The Inland Waterways Corp., which op- 
erated on the Mississippi River at a loss of 
$15 million, has been sold. 

The Defense Department is giving up many 
activities which compete with private busi- 
ness such as coffee roasting, ice cream mak- 
ing, logging and saw mill operations and rope 
manufacturing. 

We are no longer exposed to socialistic ex- 
perimentation which would concentrate all 
authority in an all-powerful central Govern- 
ment. The socialistic advocates of a planned 
economy have gone into hiding, but they 
are ready to spring into action again with 
their dizzy schemes and false promises if 
they ever get another chance. 

The Republican administration expanded 
social-security benefits and extended cov- 
erage to 10 million more people, the first 
major increase since 1935. 

Under Republican prosperity construction 
records are being broken with more money 
being spent to build homes, churches, and 
schools than ever before. In April construc- 
tion expenditures ran at the unprecedented 
annual rate of $4114 billion compared with 
the previous record set last year of $37 bil- 
lion. 

Under Republican Government the per- 
sonal income of the American people set an 
alltime high last month and continues to 
rise. On an annual rate basis gross personal 
income of all citizens was computed by the 
Department of Commerce in April at $2951, 
billion, a $1 billion increase over March and 
$11 billion more than the rate for April a 
year ago. 

These are all grand and glorious achieve- 
ments, but the crowning glory of all is that 
we are at peace. 

Going back to the beginning of this cen- 
tury in our history the Republican Party 
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has never been in power at the start of 
war. 

Look over the whole Democratic rec 
you will find they have never been able to 
sustain prosperity without reckless anq 
wasteful Government spending and Withou 
industrial production to be destroyed ~ 
battle. ™ 

For the first time in many years we have 
a sound, constructive, expanding economy 
based on peace instead of a false prosperity 


based on the death and destruction of o_ 


any 


ord anq 





The Nation’s School-Lunch Milk Pro. 
gram: A Vital National Asset 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


KON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask un. 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a statement pre. 
pared by myself on the subject of the 
Nation’s school-lunch milk program, to- 
gether with a news release from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council concerning the con- 
sumption of milk by the Nation’s school 
youngsters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATION's SCHOOL LUNCH MILK Procram: 
A VITAL NATIONAL ASSET—VENDING Ma- 
CHINES ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 
One of the most welcome siatistical esti- 

mates I have seen is the news coming from 

the National Dairy Council to the effect 
that during the coming 1955-56 school year, 
around 3 billion half pints of milk may be 
consumed by the Nation’s school youngsters. 

I feel that the school-lunch program and 
in particular the milk phase of that program 
is absolutely essential to the future health 
of this country. 

Some short-sighted critics have occasion- 
ally questioned the advisability of the pro- 
gram. But their rare and isolated comments 
have deservedly been drowned out in the 
chorus of approval from all over 
approval for helping to build up sturdy youl 
bodies for the Nation’s youngsters 

It is absurd to allow milk to remain In 
Federal cold storage plants, when hot 
be distributed now to those who 
utilize it. 








YOUNGSTERS SHOULD GET IN MILK-DRINKING 


HABIT 
I may say also that it is absurd to have 
youngsters grow up with the habit of drink- 


ing nonnutritious beverages and eating non 
nutritious, often teeth-decaying produ 
when instead, they should $e getting int 
habit of consuming nature’s most impo! 
most healthful food—to build up teeth and 
bone. 

So, youngsters need to be encourag 
get into the milk-drinking habit and to ke¢j 
that habit. 

ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY—THROUGH MILK 
VENDORS 





y mae 


And, too, there ought to be vending 0 
chines readily available to the Nations 
youngsters, and for that matter, to the i 


iry 
j 


of our population, where wholesome a4") 


products are dispensed economically 4n¢ 
efficiently. ‘ 

tee vending 

Indeed the development of dairy venails 


rm 
I 


maciuines (of which there are now mo” 
than 16,000 on location) particularly 0m 
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iding several types of dairy products— 
— k, putter, cheese, ice cream—offers one 
a most promising channels for increased 
TEAMSTERS STUDYING LOWERING DISTRIBUTION 

cosTS 

It is my purpose to be in continued con- 
tact with the National Automatic Merchan- 
jising Association, with the International 
Br therhood of Teamsters and other sources, 
5 and public, toward the end of en- 
‘nraging this automatic vending trend. 
"The reamsters are, I may say, very com- 
mendably studying with United States in- 
du try the very significant problem of how 
to lewer milk distribution costs. The Eco- 
nomics of Distribution Foundation, an or- 
‘ for research along this line, will 


privat e 


—e words of Teamster President Dave 

Beck make a “fundamental contribution to 

she strengthening of the American economy 

ond the public welfare. * * 7” 

WISCONSIN FIRST IN AMERICA ON SPECIAL MILK 
PROGRAM 

Meanwhile, in the Nation's schools, the 
special schoo] milk program, directly mak- 
ing available half-pints of milk, should be 
given every possible support. 

The State of Wisconsin has led the way 
under this program. If all the other 47 
States did as well under this program as 
Wisconsin has by its youngsters, then 
America would be infinitely further along 
in better health for our children and in- 
finitely further along in ending the so-called 


dairy surplus problem once and for all. 





Press RELEASE BY NATIONAL DaIRy COUNCIL 


About 3 billion half pints of milk will be 
consumed by grade- and high-school stu- 
dents at school] during the 1955—56 semesters, 
it is predicted by Milton Hult, president of 
the National Dairy Council. 

Hult’s announcement is based on three 


1, Modifications, recently announced by 
USDA, which simplify procedures for schools 
part r in the federally sponsored $50 
I pecial school milk program could 
mean this program will move 1 billion half 
pints of milk during the coming school 


2. Further expansion of the national 
! ] program which in itself last 
ar served an estimated 1,725,000,000 haif 
ts of milk in schools. Volume could reach 
billion during next school year. 

3. Continuing expansion of National Dairy 
Council and affiliated Dairy Council unit ac- 
ivities which further the objectives of both 

hool programs and offer teaching aids to 
educat for use in teaching good eating 
Aadits to all grades. 

\ member of Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
tional School Lunch Advisory Com- 
mittee, H is familiar with details of the 
nnounced changes in the special 

program for the school year 


jor points in the modification, he said, 
nplicated book work by cooper- 
is has been eliminated from Fed- 
quirements, (2) a more equitable 
reimbursement has been an- 
hounced, and (3) provisions will be estab- 
led to insure that as a result of Federal 
payments, the price of milk will be lowered 
’ Chiidren in participating schools. 
ut explained that under the 1954-55 
r system, schools which had well 
shed national school-lunch programs 
— in the opinion of educators, of- 
— enough incentive to serve additional 
of milk under the new special 


Nalf pints 
milk program. 


were y 


coe hew system should correct this, in 
ae Opinion, by extending to State edu- 
“wonal agencies the power to set a 4-cent 
a rate of reimbursement per addi- 
“onal half pint of milk served in schools 
“ready serving type A and B school lunches 
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prescribed under the national school-lunch 
program, and 3 cents per half pint for all 
other schools. 

This could also offer incentive to schools 
not under the national school-lunch pro- 
gram to take steps to acquire food service 
facilities to participate in that program. 

Hult explained that the special school 
milk program was designed by Congress 
not simply as a stop-gap measure during a 
time of surplus purchases, but rather as a 
supplement to the national school-lunch 
program, and as another means of encour- 
aging schools to recognize the importance of 
serving healthful meals to students. Health- 
ier students make better pupils, Hult said. 

Dairy councils located in 81 major markets 
in 35 States frdm coast to coast assist schools 
in launching and conducting school-lunch 
and special school-milk programs. 

Last year 11 million school children in 
55,000 schools participated in the national 
school-lunch program. The $50 million spe- 
cial school-milk program, launched late last 
fall by act of Congress, offered special re- 
imbursement to these schools for additional 
milk served above their previous averages 
and to schools which had never served milk 
before’ During the 1954-55 school year, 
e»out 47,000 schools enrolled under the spe- 
cial program and provided an estimated ad- 
ditional 400 million half pints of milk. 
Hult’s estimate of a billion half pints of 
milk for the next school year amounts to an 
expansion of that service by 250 percent. 

“The United States Congress, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, educators, parent 
groups, and the dairy industry all deserve 
commendation for promoting child health 
and solving the many problems of expanding 
milk service in schools,” Hult said. “The 
school-lunch and special school-milk pro- 
grams are important demonstritions of 
many community groups cooperating for a 
common good which they believe worth- 
while.” 

What can dairy industrymen do about 
school lunch and special school milk pro- 
grams where there is not a Gairy council? 
Hult suggests the following: 

1. Bring the matter up with the local milk 
dealers’ association. 

2. Initiate contacts with the superin- 
tendent of schools. He will discuss the mat- 
ter from a policy standpoint as well as fol- 
low-through, or refer you to the school- 
lunch administrator. 

3. Aim at having the new special school- 
milk program added to the schools which al- 
ready have regular school-lunch programs. 

4. Aim also at setting up arrangement for 
the special school-milk program in schools 
which have not participated previously in a 
school-lunch program. 

There will be difficulties to be ironed out 
and it will take time. Whether a school has 
proper facilities for refrigeration may be an 
item. If not, they may need milk deliveries 
convenient to the school schedule, but not 
necesarily ideal from the standpoint of the 
milk dealer. However, procedures can and 
are being evolved which are satisfactory to 
all in many areas. 





The Problem of Subversives and Commu- 
nists in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by Stanley J. Tracy, former 
assistant director of the FBI, and now 
chairman of the organizing committee 
of the Foundation for American Re- 
search, before the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Syracuse, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on June 7, 1955. 

The speech contains a very practical 
approach to the problem of subversive 
Communists in the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF STANLEY J. TRACY, CHAIRMAN, 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE FOUNDATICN 
FOR AMERICAN RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., BEFORE THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SYRACUSE, AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., JUNE 
7, 1955 


I want to talk to you of security and free- 
dom. You, along with millions of other 
Americans, are concerned as to what kind of 
a country we are going to leave to our chil- 
dren. You are also the kind of an audience 
that can, and will, do something about it. 

os * ” * - 


Few subjects in our national life have been 
so confused and so misrepresented as secu- 
rity and freedom. Ignorance, failure to face 
facts, complacency and fuzzy thinking, added 
to other factors cleverly and deliberately 
designed to weaken security and abolish our 
freedoms have each played their part. Free- 
dom is not self-sustaining. It must be con- 
stantly nourished with vigilance and guarded 
with intelligence. 

The world is divided and America holds 
in its hands the hopes, and yes, the very lives 
of the free half. We can’t retreat. 

We will not lose on the battlefield. We 
have the world’s best fighting forces and we 
also have allies. Our greatest danger is po- 
litical and psychological, and it is here that 
we are slowly but steadily losing. The free 
world is familiar with war in a military 
sense, but it is not prepared for non-military 
war. 

. . 7 * - 

Hitler and Mussolini as individuals are 
dead, but the basic totalitarian ideology in 
a more intelligent, yet more _ vicious 
and terrifying form—international commu- 
nism—continues to live and spread like a 
cancer. Like Hitler, the Communist leaders 
have not once renounced their doctrine of 
world conquest and domination. 

Today, communism is the greatest single 
threat to our future. In America it is run 
by a hard core of highly trained, intelligent, 
dedicated and fanatic revolutionaries, and 
our danger is increased in direct proportion 
to the number of sympathizers and dupes. 
* * * Today, the strength of communism 
must be measured in terms of influence, not 
membership. 

Bear in mind that the Communists have 
been advertising to the world their program 
for world dictatorship—it is in their books, 
their publications, and their propaganda. 
The lessons of history seem to be learned the 
hard way. * * * 

The main objective of the American Com- 
munist Party is specifically the domination 
of cur country. In 1940 it disaffiliated from 
the Communist International, but only to 
avoid the application of legal statutes. The 
International itself was disbanded in 1943 
purely for tactical reasons—that is, to expe- 
dite United States aid to Russia in its battle 
with Germany. 

But, let us remember, it was only the 
international that was dissolved—not its 
Communist principles. 

* * * J > 


During World War II they infiltrated into 
all possible areas—their purpose was two- 
fold; to gain respectability and to spy. 
Following the war they immediately ceased 
being cooperative and urged the following: 
(1) No cooperation with the United States 
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foreign policy; (2) the return of all Ameri- 
can troops from foreign lands, and the sur- 
render of our defense bases. 

> a > * + 


The above-ground organization is still 
operating, running the party on a day-to- 
day basis, and so designed as to insure that 
Communist ideas penetrate into every nook 
and cranny of American society. 

The party develops its strength from six 
main levels: (1) the professional Commu- 
nists; (2) those who deny membership or 
effiliation while at the same time actively 
assist; (3) the fellow travelers who are not 
Communists but who travel in the same 
general direction and support most of their 
programs; (4} the sympathizer who is like- 
wise not a Communist but who sympathizes 
to some degree and hesitates to take action 
against them; (5) the opportunis¢, who also 
is not a Communist but who does business 
with them for the sake of profit or votes; 
and (6) the innocent dupe of the front 
organizations. 

Lenin said that communism will be buil 
with non-Communist hands, and it is no 
so much what the non-Communists do as 
what they don’t do. Front organizational 
work is very important. It is their recruit- 
ing area. 

Their underground organization is more 
dangerous than ever. It is deceptive, con- 
fusing and misleading. They are experts at 
exploiting all our internal tensions, injus- 
tices, and discontents. * * * 

The Party infiltrates labor, management, 
education, religion, and the armed forces, to 
damage morale. In the government services, 
State and Federal, to subtly slant policy, and 
for espionage. It perfects its plans for un- 
derzground sabotage when the time arrives. 

Thank God that J. Edgar Hoover continues 
as the Director of the FBI. No single man 
is feared more by Communists. They have 
tried in every conceivable way to discredit 
him and cause his removal, and they will 
continue trying. Mr. Hoover has earned the 
support and the thanks of the Nation. 

All America hopes that international 
peace is possible between all nations and all 
ideologies. President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles in commenting on the 
entry of Western Germany into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, observed that 
this treaty was a step toward unity. But, 
with reference to preliminary arrangements 
for talks between the Soviet Union and the 
three Western Allies—France, Great Britain, 
and the United States—they both warned 
against overoptimism. 

They have warned wisely. The United 
States and Russia have signed 52 major agree- 
ments and of those, Russia has violated all 
wea = > 

The Communists through publishing 
houses in Russia and in foreign countries are 
still flooding the world with books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and posters. These are sup- 
plemented in almost every country of the 
free world with newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV stations. And Moscow guides the 
hand. 

The Communists have no rules of fair play, 
yet one-fourth of the world’s surface and 
one-third of the earth’s population is under 
their tyranny. They preach subversion by 
propaganda and instigate shooting wars 
whenever they see a possibility of local suc- 
cess. 

The late Justice Robert H. Jackson, stated 
the case against communism in language 
that is unmistakably clear. He said, in part: 

“It rejects the entire religious and cultural 
heritage of Western civilization, as well as 


the American economic and political systems. 
> * * oe 


He also stated: 

“In not one of the countries it now domi- 
nates was the Communist Party chosen by a 
free or contestable election; in not one can 
it be evicted by any election. The interna- 
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tional police state has crept over eastern 
Europe by deception, coercions, coup d'etat, 
terrorism, and assassination. Not only has it 
overpowered its critics and opponents, it has 
usually liquidated them.” 

Dare we lose? Communists are dedicated 
to winning. They prefer nonmilitary tactics 
because they do not endanger their own terri- 
tories, manpower, industry, and above all 
their dictatorial power over their own people. 

What are the Communists doing now to 
meet the challenge of America as world 
leader? 

They stepped uv their program of propa- 
ganda in 1954. In 1953 it was estimated to 
exceed $3 billion, both external and internal, 
while additional funds were spent by local 
and international Communist fronts, by the 
Cominform, the National Communist parties. 

Their international broadcasting was 
stepped up 98 hours a week to a total of 1,675 
hours per week abroad. In 1948 the total was 
523 hours per week. 

About a billion books were published in 
1954 in a great variety of foreign languages, 
Communist film production was increased 
and new film exchange agreements were 
signed with a number of countries. 

The number of delegations to and from 
Communist countries almost doubled the 
1953 figure and particularly notable was the 
increase in delegations going from the Com- 
munist orbit into non-Communist countries. 

Communist participation in international 
trade fairs continued to increase and is now 
at a level about seven times as great as that 
of 1950-51. International scientific contacts 
received increasing emphasis by the exchange 
of publications and in their attendance at 
scientific meetings abroad. 

Communist international fronts were very 
active in 1954 particularly through a multi- 
tude of publications and through many meet- 
ings held for propaganda purposes. 

They have made great and deceptive use of 
peace organizations. Every one wants peace 
and this is one place where the dues get 
taken in. 

For example the World Peace Council has 
in effect become a “superfront” in its plan- 
ning and coordination of the Communist 
“peace” campaign. It includes in its own 
executive bureau, officers of other Commu- 
nist fronts, in a system of interlocking direc- 
torates, and sets the themes which are in turn 
echoed by these other organizations. 

It held 3 major meetings in 1954, 1 in 
Berlin and 2 in Stockholm. These meet- 
ings spread the standard Communist lines 
with great emphasis on the peaceful coexist- 
ence theme and support every detail of 
Soviet policy 

The Communists try to infiltrate and draw 
in all important organizations whatever their 
nature. To show the diversity of their ac- 
tivities, let us look at a few organizations 
they so utilized in 1954. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions and 
its various subordinate departments which 
held numerous meetings during the year. 

The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth which held its annual meeting in 
Peiping. The Communist press claimed 68 
countries were represented. This organiza- 
tion also sponsored an International Gather- 
ing of Rural Youth in Vienna last December 
and claimed 69 countries represented. 
Speakers contrasted the struggles and hard- 
ships of workers in the capitalist countries 
with the alleged benefits enjoyed by workers 
in Communist countries. 

The International Union of Students 
which held its annual meeting in Moscow 
and also sponsored the World University 
Summer Games in Budapest attended by 
2,000 athletes from 32 countries. 

The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the International Union of Stu- 
dents which will jointly sponsor a youth and 
student festival to be held in Warsaw in 
July and August 1955. 
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The Communist Party is legal in al 
tries of Western Europe with the exception of 
Ireland, Portugal, and Spain. Membership 
in Western Europe is estimated to be about 
3 million out of a total population of Some 
275 million. 

In national elections in Western Europe 
the Communists alone poll about 13 m 
votes, and over 16 million if the votes Of the 
Italian Socialist Party are included. 

Sustained propaganda urges that Western 
Europe increase its trade with the Soviet 
bloc. Trade, technical and cultura] delega. 
tions to and from the Seviet orbit countries 
increased substantially with a much greater 
flow coming into Western Europe in 1954 

Communist pamphlets and journals are 
often distributed free and books are solq at 
a small fraction of their actual production 
costs. 

In Latin America, the United States largest 
potential market of the future, Communist 
Party membership grew during 1954 with the 
bulk of the increase occurring in key coun. 
tries. New publications appeared, both for. 
eign and domestic; more Communist films 
were shown; more Latin Americans traveleq 
to the Soviet bloc under Communist sponsor. 
ship; cultural delegations to Latin America 
increased; radio broadcasting increased: 
Communists blamed Yankee imperialism and 
exploitation for Latin America’s economic 
prob'ems and urged that Latin America ex. 
pand its trade with the Soviet bloc 

The Communist movement has as its ma. 
jor immediate objective in Latin America, 
the location of political power in the hands 
of groups hostile to the United States. They 
support all anti-United States groups, in- 
cluding some formerly denounced by them 
as Fascists. * * * 

Trade deals effected or in negotiation dur- 
ing 1954 between Latin America and the 
Soviet bloc yielded significant propaganda 
gains for the Communists in several coun- 
tries and many Latin American governments 
were under increasing popular pressure to 
expand their foreign trade by dealing with 
the Soviet and its satellites. 

Perhaps the most successful of the Latin 
American fronts was the Friends of Guate- 
mala which was initially organized in Mexico 
in December 1953. This front took the lead 
in organizing anti-United States demonstra- 
tions in many Latin American countries 
during the Guatemalan crisis of last June 

We must meet the challenge at home and 
abroad, on the level where the Communist 
Party is working and winning. * * * 

But what about at home? Of course we 
all know that communism is not Russia; 
that Russia is the slave of communism 
But do we stop here with this knowl 
Those in slavery do not need to be taught 
freedom—they understand freedom. 

* . * * ° 
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It is a sad commentary that we need 4 
security program in America 

There are many patriotic citizens @ 
ganizations throughout our Nation who are 
doing something about it. Leaders ol ‘ 
ganized labor have thrown out many Come 
munist-dominated unions. They are 4s? 
behind the free-enterprise system and 4 
doing something about it. Dave Beck, 
the Teamsters Union, was invited to te 
Press Club in Washington where I was privl- 
leged to hear hiin express his faith /n free 
enterprise and to denounce communism 
without qualification. But what about — 
dominated unions—their leaders are still at 
tive in our economic life? 

Many educators, businessmen 


nd or- 


and mem- 
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bers of the clergy are doing something ad : 
voting theif 

it. A few publications are devoting ak 
entire efforts to exposing communism 9 : 
mn, 


all these efforts of labor, business, educat! 
clergy, and the press are not coordinated— 
there is no cooperative link. 

* . . + 
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1900 
where can you get information? From 
of the private libraries if you know of 

" where can leaders of religion, educa- 
c labor management and the press go to 
ss past or current published informa- 
_ e * * « 
mere is no place to go. Federal and State 
oficial agency and committee records are 
confidential and may not be made available 
as general public. 

The truth is our strongest weapon—the 
truth about the manifold lies, distortions 
and tactics utilized by the Communists and 
others seeking to influence public opinion. 
The truth is contained in their own books 
and publications and in the books and publi- 
cations of those supporting their views. It is 
in books and in publications and writings 
of American and foreign scholars, authors, 
atriotic and other organizations devoting 
Colt time and energies trying to awaken the 
free world. It is in the published reports of 


state and Federal committees, commissions 
It is in the publications of 
ies of the free world. Yes, the 


and agencie 


other countr 


truth is in the record—but where? Scat- 
tered around the Nation, and in its entirety 
available to none. 

It was because of this situation that a 
group of lawyers, all former agents or offi- 
cals of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
incorporated on May 12, 1955, in Washington, 
D.C., the Foundation for American Research. 
Aprivate corporation for literary and educa- 
tional purposes, nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
nonpolitical and nongovernmental—a basic 
tool in the preservation of our freedom. 

It would collect, thoroughly index, corre- 
Jate and file as a public educational service-all 
past published data concerning the policies, 
operation and nature of Nazi, Fascist, Com- 
munist and similar groups. * * ® 

The receipt of current published data, par- 
ticularly of the Communist Party and its 
fronts, would be arranged for in order that 
current pertinent facts could be promptly 
distributed to every area desiring such infor- 
mation. Educators, clergymen, labor leaders, 
business executives, civic groups, patriotic 
organizations and others need current facts 
of the constantly changing Communist moves 
and tactics. * * ®© 

It is imperative that such a service be pro- 
vided if our social, religious and economic 


structure is to be able to successfully meet 


the totalitarian slave labor and godless 
structure of Communism. If America loses 
educatior y it will lose spiritually and eco- 
bomical 











by currently 


Onl} following the Com- 
Munists’ devious and tortuous paths in the 
light of their past pronouncements can coun- 
ermeasures be taken in time. An informed 
public is an alert public. 

e ° = ° . 

Dissemination of current facts not only is 
Important, it is vital. With the facts at hand, 
the leaders of our complex economy can 
chart their various courses with knowledge, 
our missionaries, education, labor and busi- 
hess representatives both at home and abroad 
* better interpret trends and the meaning 
i event 

The Foundation for American Research 
Proposes to make these published facts avail- 
i hationally without interpretation or 
oMmMment 

This is not to be a witch hunt or a vigilante 
povement. No confidential data will be 
vandied. If all that has been published is 
bro ht together and completely indexed, the 
saline ts will clear the innocent, expose the 
ul anc 


1 put an end to most of the public 
and countercharges so prevalent in 
our national scene today. 
, The Bill of Rights in our Constitution has 
‘ver been outraged by the truth. 

4 Professional staff, experts in the fields of 
*ducatic n, religion, labor, management, and 
“* Press, Would do this greatly needed job. 


Charges 
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They would be assisted by the organizers who 
will become the trustees of the Foundation 
and an advisory committee of distinguished 
Americans. 

It is late, but not too late. But it may take 
a full generation to undo the harm that has 
been done, and to this end the Foundation 
for American Research is dedicated. 

Our Government needs public opinion be- 
hind it, an informed public opinion. If the 
free-enterprise system and the brotherhood 
of man concept of government is to survive 
we should leave no stone unturned. 

Let us leave to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our State and Federal gov- 
ernments the job of investigation and prose- 
cution. They are doing an outstanding job. 
To date 134 Communist Party leaders have 
been indicted for violation of the Smith Act, 
with 83 convictions and only 3 acquittals so 
far. 

Recall the sorry parade of fifth-amend- 
ment pleaders which is quite a change from 
an earlier America, where a man’s word was 
better than his bond, and a man’s convictions 
were worth openly fighting for with pride and 
courage, regardless of the consequences, and 
however unpopular his cause might be. 

We must neutralize, isolate, reduce, and 
eventually eliminate Communist power and 
influence. The Foundation for American 

tesearch can provide the tools—a good, clear, 
straightforward public information service. 

This is not a responsibility of govern- 
ment—it is the specific responsibility of the 
free-enterprise system itself—of individuals 
and organizations, corporations and the 
foundations created and maintained by 
them ° ° ° 

The cost will be high, but our freedom is 
at stake. 





Happy Birthday to the Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column Keenotes entitled ‘“‘Happy Birth- 
day to the Marines.” 

The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The fabulous Marines—they even have 
two birthdays. 

It was on July 11, 1798—just 157 years 
ago—that the United States Marine Corps 
was established by act of Congress. But 
nearly 23 years before then—on November 
10, 1775, the official birthday-—the Conti- 
nental Congress by resolution had created 
the Continental Marines, forerunner of the 
present corps. 

Whatever their name, whatever birthday 
they celebrate, wherever they stand in the 
hierarchy of unification, they have always 
packed a powerful punch. They look sharp 
and they are sharp. And they certainly cut 
an impressive swath on the capital scene. 

There is something about the colorful sight 
of the Marine Band playing near the front 
door of the White House at state occasions 
that adds particular excitement to the al- 
ready tingling sensation of entering that 
gorgeous mansion. 

There is something about the surge of 
flowing power in the lines of the heroic 
Marine Memorial—the massive representa- 
tion in bronze of Associated Press Photog- 
rapher Joe Rosenthal’s picture of the flag 
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raising on Iwo Jima in World War II—that 
adds e throat-catching solemnity to the 
Washington horizon. 

There is something about the leathery 
faces of the “old pros” in the Marines, and 
about the fresh-faced youngsters new to the 
corps that impresses each of us as we meet 
these men around town in Washington. 

There is something about the marines, 
indeed—something fine and strong and dedi- 
cated to the Nation’s service. 

Of course, all of the boys in all of the 
services—and the smart looking girls in uni- 
form, too—have our honor and respect and 
love. To me, serving on the House Com- 
mittee on Veteran’s Affairs, the problems and 
the needs and the future aspirations of all 
service people are real and personal things 
which I have come to know intimately by 
reason of the legislation which comes before 
my committee. 

So it is with no disparagement of the other 
services that I say that Congress has a par- 
ticularly warm spot for the marines. And, 
typically, Congress shows that affection with 
periodic votes of confidence that the Marine 
Corps, I am sure, finds most gratifying. 

The most recent instance of that came on 
the last day of June when Congress—11 days 
early—celebrated the 157th anniversary of 
the formal establishment of the United 
States Marine Corps by voting the corps 
more money (a whole lot more—46 milllion 
more) than the President or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had requested. This extra amount 
will maintain the corps at its present level 
of 3 combat divisions and 3 combat air 
wings, together with training and support- 
ing forces for a total of 215,000 men, retain- 
ing 22,000 marines the budget had not pro- 
vided for. 

Much as Congress respects President Eisen- 
hower’s military knowledge, it refused to ac- 
cept his projected cut of 22,000 in Marine 
Corps strength. In this, General Eisenhower 
is being treated no differently from other 
Presidents. President Truman, in fact, once 
protested the marines were superpropa- 
gandists; and the Navy privately fumed and 
implied the same thing when Congress in- 
sisted on giving the Commandant of the 
Marines coequal rank on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on any issues involving the Marine 
Corps. 

But it is not any unusual skill at lobbying 
which gets the marines such special treat- 
ment from Congress unless you would call 
“lobbying” the work the marines have per- 
formed over many years on steaming jungles 
and bloody beaches and frozen mountains— 
on every front, in every war, in all of our 
Nation’s history, where, as the Marine Me- 
morial inscription recalls, “Uncommon valor 
was &@ common virtue.” 

Happy unofficial birthday, Marines. 





Appointment to Vacancy on Federal 
Bench at Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber 1954 one of the two Federal judges 
in my district announced his intention 
to retire from the bench as of July l, 
1955. As of this date, no recommenda- 
tion has even been made by the admin- 
istration to fill this vacancy. In addi- 
tion to this, it has been reported that 
the Attorney General has under consid- 
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eration the appointment of an attorney 
from the Tampa-St. Petersburg area to 
occupy this post in the Miami area. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues editorials from two of 
Miami’s daily newspapers which point 
up the sentiments of the people in my 
Gistrict. I have already protested to the 
Attorney General about the delay in fill- 
ing this vacancy in Miami, which has one 
of the heaviest dockets in the entire 
country. -I have also pointed out to him 
that from among the 2,700 practicing at- 
torneys in the Dade County Bar are 
many qualified attorneys, both Democrat 
and Republican, who are desirous and 
willing to serve as Federal judge. Be- 
cause of their residence in Greater 
Miami, and their knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural background 
of the area, they should be preferred in 
considering this appointment. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Miami Herald of July 1, 1955] 
JUDGE SHOULD BE From HERE 


The vacancy on the Federal bench here, 
caused by the retirement of Judge John W. 
Holland, should be filled without undue de- 
lay. 

The appointment, however, should not be 
made under political haste and without re- 
gard for the local realities. 

Pressures have been on ever since Judge 
Holland announced his retirement plans last 
October. 

The Dade County Bar Association has 
pointed cut that the Florida Republican 
Committee has made no recommendation of 
any lawyer practicing in the Miami division. 
Those suggested are all from the Tampa di- 
vision. 

here are many able and learned lawyers 
in this division—Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats—who could well qualify for the judg- 
ship. 

Representative DANTE B. FasceLtt pointed 
this out in a letter to United States Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell: 

“In the Dade County bar, the administra- 
tion will find highly qualified Republican 
attorneys who are desirous and willing to 
serve in the capacity. I see no sound reason 
to seek replacements from an area far re- 
moved from the point where the vacancy is 
occurring.” 

Yet the Republican State leadership per- 
sists in going far afield for a candidate 

The Miami division of the court has a tre- 
mendous volume of existing and prospective 
litigation. 

A recent 
shows: 

There are at issue and ready for trial 25 
jury and 67 nonjury civil cases and 10 non- 
jury admiralty suits. At least 60 of the total 
are 2 or more years old. 

On top of this, there are 65 cases with un- 
disposed motions; 30 subject to dismissal; 
50 cases here and 44 in Palm Beach set for 
the trial calendar which ended Thursday, 
June 30. 

Also pending are 150 cases embracing ac- 
tions under the National Housing Act; FHA 
and condemnation suits. 

Against this docket backlog is the continu- 
ing flow of new suits. They average about 60 
a month. 

This case volume alone dictates that a 
judge, qualified by long residence in this 
area, could deal with them more expedi- 
tiously from his practical basic understand- 
ing. 

The new judge would have background 
knowledge of our residents, institutions, eco- 
nomic, cultural and spiritual traditions, 
aims and problems. 


analysis of court conditions 
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There are some 2,700 practicing attorneys 
in Dade County. That is more than one- 
third of all the lawyers in Florida. 

A lawyer named from some division re- 
mote from this court will be handicapped 
from the outset. 

Everything in the situation, except brash 
political opportunism, argues for the naming 
of a local man to the bench. 





[From the Miami Daily News of June 29, 
1955] 


M1 s FepeRAL JUDGE VACANCY SHOULD BE 
FILLED WITHOUT DELAY 
In another few hours the Miami division of 


the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida will again have 
but one judge. 

At midnight tomorrow night Judge John 
W. Holland retires after 19 years on the Fed- 
eral bench. President Eisenhower has not yet 
appointed his successor. 

This is a situation which Miamians and 
others in the area served by the court thought 
was ended with the appointment of Emett C. 
Choate as a second judge for the division last 
fall. But on the day Judge Choate was sworn 
in, Judge Holland announced his intention 
of retiring at this time. 

Judge Holland richly deserves retirement 
after long and able service. He was eligible 
to retire on his 70th birthday nearly 2 years 
ago. He deferred stepping down from the 
bench until now in order to help Judge 
Choate become familiar with badly crowded 
civil and criminal calendars. 

Appointment of a Federal Judge is made 
by the President. It is usually made on rec- 
ommendation of the Department of Justice 
after suggestions by party leaders, Members 
of Congress, and bar associations. 

With a Republican President it is to be 
assumed that Judge Holland’s successor will 
be a Republican, or at least a supporter of 
the administration. 

That does not matter. The important 
thing is that this court be left with but 
one judge not a day longer than necessary. 

This newspaper has no candidate for the 
position. There are any number of highly 
qualified lawyers in the area from whom the 
President might choose and who would be 
able to assume the duties at once. 

We do believe the new judge should be 
a resident of the lower east coast and there- 
fore familiar with the conditions and prob- 
lems with which he will have to deal. 

A judge chosen from another area would 
have to move to Miami since nearly all his 
time would be spent here. 

Despite Judge Choate’s fine job in clean- 
ing up a backlog of criminal cases, there 
is still congestion on both calendars. When 
justis is delayed it oftem amounts to a 
denial of justice. 

With one-third of the Federal court busi- 
ness in the State centered right here in 
Miami, we need another Federal judge—and 
speedily. 





No Change in Plans of Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Constantine Brown, entitled “No 
Change in Plans of Kremlin,” published 





July 11 


in the Washington Evening s 
7, 1955. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the p; 


tar of Ji 


ig uy 


ECORD 
as follows: : 
No CHANGE IN PLANS OF KREMLIN—Bpr ¢, 

vier’s Sweet TALK Has Appgatep Semen! 


FULLY To GULLIBLE PUBLIC OPINION 


From all indications, 1955 mavw 


be Ruseia's 
year. 4 


Merely by dancing a genial jig j; tead 





of snarling, the Russian bear ady has 
obtained a great propaganda success al] over 
Europe, and to a lesser extent in this ep,. 
try. On the eve of the summit con; aa 





the Kremlin leaders decided to a; 
gullible public opinion in the free 
and sweetened their contacts with other rn, 
tions. However, careful analysis of thets 
statements and policies shows no chajve 
whatsoever in the Kremlin's plans " 

The opening of Moscow's gates to ; vc 
ber of newspaper correspondents ha mK 
huzzaed as a virtual millennium, pri: 


incl 


by the visiting European newsmen, Nop. 








Communist German  journalists—q 2zled 
with caviar, vodka, plush limousines ang 
quarters in the best hotels—typed almos 


yrical dispatches about the new look 
Sovietland. Their talks with the 
hierarchy, in which they were reminded if 
the happy days of the Bismarckian era, were 
reported to the German people as an ther 
sign that Germany could easily do busines 
with Russia. 

And if the price of German unity fs foot. 
dragging on rearmament, these reporters and 
commentators say, why not? The Germans 
are not anxious to sacrifice their national ip. 
terests for the sake of a chimerical one world 
or a more restricted western bloc. They 
feel that if there is to be eventual world dis. 
armament, Germany might just as well set 
an example by creating only the slimmest 
police force necessary for internal security, 

Only one war is in the offing, many Ger 
mans say, and that is an honest and friendly 
competitive war in the economic and indus. 
trial fields. And they feel that a Germany 
carrying only a policeman’s nightstick ha 
a better chance to win than if their nation 
is weighed down with combat gear 

When we consider that the whole struc: 
ture of the much-vaunted but increasingly 
tottery western coalition depends on Ger- 
many’s whole-hearted cooperation, it is easy 
to understand what a bright red feather in 
Bulganin’s cap a Soviet-German understand 
ing would be. 

Our policymakers are attempting 
mize the effects of the Bulganin-Kh 
team’s visit to Belgrade, meanwhile. The 
spectacle of the Soviet leaders feasting on 
crow has been played up. Soft-pedaled was 
the fact that Yugoslav Dictator Tito ha 
underwritten all of Russia's aims in the 
Far East. 

Our present Congress, usually ubservient 
on all matters relating to foreign affairs, was 
irked by the realities of Tito’s attitude. It 
wanted to shear away a good- ized part of 
military and economic aid to the “independ: 
ent’ Communist ruler. Up popps 
Department to ask that the whole amount 
be granted, so as not to tie the I 
our Chief Executive. Congress 
reversed itself. ; 

While the State Department blandy 























sures the American people that noth! hes: 
happened to change the cooperation yong 
this country and Yugoslavia, Tito and a 

ine closer Dot 


U. S. S. R. are actually growing a 
politically and militarily. On July 1, at ® 
special invitation of the Soviet Ministry @ 
Defense, a Yugoslav Air Force delegati 
headed by General Ulepic arrived in M aa 
It was showered with the customary honor 
by the commander of the Soviet Alr a 
Marshal Zhavoronkov. The Yugoslav offic 
will undoubtedly fill in their vieyv 
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Jeagues with whatever information they may 
jack about the American jets we are still 
sending to our Yugoslav friend. 

A great rainbow of Russian-inspired emo- 
tion is aching over Europe, and Buropeans 
ywhere have been gripped by the feel- 
ing that peace will be found at the rain- 
pow’s end—in Geneva. It is a safe bet that 
the statesmen who will soon gather will find 
it hard to buck such a sweep of public 
opinion Europe, as things stand right now, 
js irresistibily demanding an agreement— 
even if it is on the Kremlin’s terms. This 
may indeed be Russia’s year—just as 1938 
was Adolf Hitler’s. 


ever 





Presidential Primary Laws Adopted by 
State of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the July 8 edition of the 
New York Times, written by the very 
lucid and well-informed Arthur Krock, 
with respect to the new presidential 
primary laws which our Legislature of 
the State of Florida adopted recently, 
and which we will-see in operation in the 
primaries of May 1956. 

Mr. President, I am sure the Members 
of the Senate are aware that I have been 
pushing for nationwide primaries as be- 
ing the next logical step in improving our 
democracy. Presidential primaries will 
make it possible for average voters in 
each of the major political parties te 
have an important part in the selection 
of the man who will run for President 


representing their party. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN IMPROVED PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE 

PRIMARY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 7.—Florida’s new legal 

System for presidential preference primaries 


cannot be tested until May 29 next year—the 
fixed date for this statewide poll. That 
is regrettable because the law is a great im- 
provement over any other now in effect, in- 
cluding those of New Hampshire and South 
Dakot If Florida were to head the primary 
procession next March instead of coming 
hear the end of it the influence of its new 


law on the national conventions of 1956 
would be greater. 
Nevertheless, if the President by May 29 


has not announced his attitude toward re- 
nomination, and Adlai E. Stevenson by then 
} as been firmly challenged for a second pres- 
ldential designation by the Democrats, what 
happens at the Florida primary will carry 
some weight at the two subsequent conven- 
lions Of the major parties, 
THE LAW'S DERIVATION 


Florida's new law is derived from a five- 


volume study which the Brookings Institu- 
‘ion made for the American Political Science 
kt was drafted by a commit- 
“ppointed by Gov. LeRoy Collins and 


at ‘ed of W. A. F. Stephenson, of St. Pe- 


Association. 
tee 
comp 


and Profs. 


ft 


Manning Dauer and 
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Bruce Mason of the University of Florida. 
At the request of this committee the Brook- 
ings Institution drew up a memorandum 
last January, and most of its recommenda- 
tions are the bases of the law. The following 
are its principal features and effects: ; 

A simple ballot on which primary voters 
need make only a single mark, and for the 
first time extending the presidential prefer- 
ence poll to Republicans. This latter provi- 
sion is expected to terminate the usual con- 
tests at Republican conventions over rival 
slates from Florida by making accreditation 
of the delegates a matter of legal record. 

The Florida voter, participating only in the 
primary of the party in which he is regis- 
tered, will choose among the delegate slates 
on his ballot. 


ORGANIZED SLATES REQUIRED 


No aspirant for delegate may run as an 
individual. He must appear on an organized 
slate. This will include a full list Of candi- 
dates for delegates-at-large and a list of- 
candidates in at least half of the State’s 
congressional districts. The first group will 
be chosen in a statewide poll, the second 
within the districts. In each district the 
ballot will carry only the names of the candi- 
dates for delegates-at-large and for the im- 
mediate locality. 

If an organized slate has a presidential 
preference, this can be indicated on the ballot 
occupied by that slate at the place where the 
voter makes his mark. The consent of the 
preferred citizen is not required. But if two 
slates with the same expressed preference are 
filed for inclusion on the ballot, an oppor- 
tunity will be given the citizen thus pre- 
ferred to choose the ome to appear on the 
ballot. Should he refuse, the place will go 
to the first slate filing. 


A MORAL COMMIMENT ONLY 


No formal pledge of support for the candi- 
date they favor will be required of the dele- 
gates, the implied moral commitment being 
taken as sufficient. 

The ballot will include “no preference” or- 
ganized slates, and if two or more of these 
meet the filing requirements all will appear. 

In each group on the ballot the potential 
chairman must be indicated by filing his 
name at the head of the list and entering 
him for delegate at large. 

The law makes no provision, as the old 
Florida law did, for a separate presidential 
preference poll in which voting for presiden- 
tial candidates is direct as contrasted with 
voting for slates supporting particular can- 
didates. This change is based on experience 
with separate preference polls not associated 
with the choice of candidates for delegate. 
For instance, in New Jersey in 1952 Senator 
KEFAUVER won a preference pell in which he 
was unopposed. But he entered no candi- 
date in the delegate contests, and the win- 
ning slate therefore declined to concede an 
obligation to support him. 


ADVANTAGES ASSERTED 


Several other practical advantages are 
claimed for the new law: 

1. The requirement that an organized slate 
need not be complete for all the congres- 
sional districts grows out of confusions in 
several States that followed the withdrawal 
of President Truman from the nomination 
contest in 1952. 

2. The choice of district delegates by local 
voting rejects control of the entire delega- 
tion on the basis of the vote for delegates 
at large. 

3. The right of delegate slates to express 
a presidential preference without the formal 
consent of their choices increases the power 
of a national convention to draft a nominee. 

4. The opportunity afforded a presidential 
candidate to select, among several slates ex- 
pressing a preference for him, the group to 
go on the ballot would prevent the recur- 
rence of a Florida Democratic situation of 
1952. 
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Then three different groups favoring Sen- 
ator RicHakp B. RUSSELL of Georgia, were put 
before the voters. 

If the results of May 29 in Florida are im- 
pressive its new law may be copied tm other 
States before the conventions of 1960. 





Flying Is Folksy on a Feeder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE-UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
have become one big community, united 
by the wings of West Coast Airlines. In 
Oregon, where distances are great and 
ground travel slow, West Coast Airlines 
has lopped hours off traveling time, unit- 
ing communities formerly separated by 
hours of difficult travel. 

In almost 10 years of service, West 
Coast Airlines recently carried its mil- 
lionth passenger. From many Oregon 
communities, such as Roseburg, Med- 
ford, and Coos Bay-North Bend, it car- 
ries more passengers in a year than the 
total local population. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an interesting and informa- 
tive article by Leverett G. Richards from 
the Northwest Roto magazine of the 
Sunday Oregonian of July 3, 1955. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcuRD an intesesting and informa- 
tive article by' Leverett G. Richards from 
the Northwest Roto Magazine of the 
Sunday Oregonian of July 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FLy1nc Is Fo.tKsy ON A FEEDER 
(By Leverett G. Richards, aviation editor, 
the Oregonian) 

The State of Oregon has shrunk drastically 
during the past 8 years. If the people in it 
had shrunk in proportion, they would be 
about 2 feet tall. The distance from Port- 
land to Coos Bay-North Bend has shrunk 
from 8 hours to 1 hour 40 minutes. The dis- 
tance from Coos Bay to Medford has shrunk 
from 6 hours to 50 minutes 

All Oregon has become one big commun- 
ity; all the people in it next-door neighbors. 
The remoter areas have retained their peaee 
and quiet, their fracious, spacious living, 
but have lost their isolation. 

This change has taken place gradually 
throughout the Northwest over the past 8 
years—so gradually it escaped the notice of 
city slickers—and Comgressmen. In the 
Northwest the primary reason is West Coast 
Airlines, with a tinge of Southwest Airlines. 

Both were considered experiments, de- 
signed to feed business from the sticks to 
the main trunk airlines, when Congress au- 
thorized temporary subsidies in 1945. Con- 
gress dismissed the whole 14 feeder lines 
as expensive innovations at the 1954 session 
when airline subsidies were getting the ax. 

The roar that rose from the boondocks 
shocked Congress and the Commerce Depart- 
ment into a realization of the revolution that 
had been wrought in rural America. 

The feeder lines had changed the pace if 
not the face of America. The country had 
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token them to its bosom. They had become 
as much a part of the suburban way of 
life as RFD and TV. 

“I’d sooner do without my car than West 
Coast Airlines,” one irate resident of one of 
Oregon's smaller towns wrote 
Congress stopped, looked, listened and ex- 

sted the feeder lines from the general ban 
1 subsidies. It hastened to go further and 
iss a law directing the Civil Aeronautics 
ird to issue permanent certificates to all 

Nation’s 14 junior airlines that had 
ved their value in serving smaller com- 
I nicies. 

The permanent certificate will enable West 
Coast to add new equipment and continue to 
improve its service to the 44 cities on its 
2,200-mile route in Oregon, Washington, and 
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i 10. 
West Coast started out as a fly-by-day 
irline with a half dozen Douglas DC-3 twin- 

engined airlines winging over 870 route miles 
and serving 14 cities in Oregon and 12 in 
Washington. Without radio ranges or other 
instrument aids to navigating in Oregon’s 
unusual weather, its schedules to some puints 
on the coast were more miss than hit during 
the first few months. 

In 1952, West Coast merged with Empire 
Airlines, which served eastern Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and most of Idaho. Since then, the 
ugly duckling of the airlines has grown into 
a thing of beauty and efficiency that has won 
top rating in the airline industry for service, 
load factor, and general performance of its 
job. WCA really came of age in April 
when Oregon’s community airline carried its 
millionth passenger. 

Comes next helicopter service. West Coast 
has applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for permission to offer such service in the 
not-too-immediate future, in addition to and 
in conjunction with its present service. 

West Coast already moves the whole popu- 
lation of the towns and Cities it serves each 
year, statistically speaking. At Coos Bay- 
North Bend, for instance, WCA carries up to 
12,000 passengers a year and will carry more 
than 15,000 this year at the present rate of 
increase. That is about equal to the total 
population. 

The same is true for Medford and Rose- 
burg. The “feeder” lines don’t “feed,” how- 
ever. Eight out of 10 passengers never leave 
West Coast. It has proved to be a neighbor- 
ing airline. 

“Don’t know what we would do without 
West Coast Airlines,” said G. T. Philips, who 
was boarding our flight at Coos Bay. “It’s 
the only way to get anywhere.” 

There used to be a passenger train, which 
reached Portland in 12 hours, crawling 
through the night from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
But it suspended service after West Coast 
Airlines came to Coos Bay-North Bend with 
1 hour-and-40-minute service to Portland. 

“You can get to Roseburg on the bus, if 
you've got the 3144 to 4 hours it takes,’ ’ex- 
plained another passenger. “But it’s only 
35 minutes by air. 

“You can get to Medford by bus, I guess, 
but it’ll take you 5 or 6 hours. About the 
same to drive, over those winding roads. I 
take West Coast, 50 minutes and no strain.” 

H. D. Ford, Pliymouth-Chrysler dealer, 
typical of scores of auto dealers throughout 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho who use 
West Coast consistently, was bound from 
Coos Bay to Roseburg to pick up a new Car. 
He makes about 15 flights a year. 

“Doesn’t pay to drive any more,” he 
explained. 

Jack Sproull, engineer for Evans Products 
Co., is WCA’s prize passenger. Living in 
Portland and supervising plants at Coos Bay 
and Roseburg until recently, he has made 
more than 550 trips with West Coast during 
the past 4 years. He now lives at Coos Bay, 
but still uses WCA as a taxi to cover jobs 
elsewhere around the territory. 
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One building contractor, who lives at Cor- 
vallis, is currently commuting to Medford 
to supervise a job. An insurance man at 
Medford covers branch offices at Roseburg, 
North Bend, and Corvallis by air. A loan 
business in Medford runs its North Bend 
branch by air. 

Another passenger turned out to be an 
auditor who had junked his office on wheels 
and taken to wings. 

A group of Medford doctors keeps a car 
in North Bend, where they fly via West 
Coast every weekend and head out for a 
secret fishing hole. They always get their 
limit—so surely that they have their own 
private cannery to preserve the weekly catch. 

A priest in Idaho uses West Coast's wings 
to cover his diocese. Bar pilots from Port- 
land regularly wing their way to Astoria 
to bring seagoing vessels up the river. A 
tugboat pilot flies to North Bend to bring 
his boat up the coast and into Portland. 

A lot of prudent private pilots use West 
Coast Airlines when their own wings get too 
wet for comfort. 

But West Coast personnel figured they had 
really arrived when railroad salesmen began 
to ride their lines, although they could ride 
the rails for free. 

Half the charm of West Coast, like South- 
west Airways, is its neighborly atmosphere. 
Passengers and crew get to know each other. 
They're apt to fall into friendly conversation 
like neighbors at the corner grocery. 

One self-styled “108 rancher” seldom 
boards the plane at Coos Bay without an 
armload of goodies for the gang. ‘“‘Ma baked 
some bread,” he will announce. “Take some 
up to those guys in the cockpit. They look 
hungry to me.” 

Sometimes he will unwrap a wheel of 
tangy, well-aged cheese and pass around 
slices for all the passengers. 

“When you going to break down and serve 
coffee?” he’ll demand. “How can you call 
this an airline when you don’t even serve 
coffee?” 

The crew can be just as neighborly. One 
of their favorite passengers is Tony James, 
11, from Eureka, Calif., who knows just about 
every Sround and air crewman on both south- 
west and west coast, which he rides almost 
every week, commuting between his home 
and Vancouver, Wash., where he attends the 
State school for the blind. 

Another is Margaret Sue Johnson, il, a 
quiet, but self-sufficient little blond girl who 
commutes from her home in Hoquiam to 
Vancouver, Wash. Airplanes were just a big, 
bad noise in her dark little world, until one 
west coast employee halted the whole com- 
plex operation of the airline long enough to 
take the little girl out and let her “see” the 
wings, tail, and propellers of the plane with 
her sensitive hands. 

Now that she knows what it “looks” like, 
little Margaret Sue, blind from birth, jumps 
up and down with joy, quite literally, when- 
ever she boards the plane for home. 

West Coast hauls lots of blind children 
to and from home for vacations. 

“We have to send a teacher with them on 
trains or buses.” Superintendent Margaret 
Grew explains. “But not on the planes. 
They can’t get lost, and they don’t get travel 
weary.” 

Trunk airlines cannot accept young chil- 
dren unaccompanied, but the local service 
lines such as West Coast carry a number of 
young commuters. One girl, Barry Duffield, 
now 11, of Coos Bay, has been making a trip 
to a Eugene dental clinic every week for 
months. A Coos Bay girl of 13 and her 9- 
year-old brother fly to Roseburg every week- 
end unaccompanied. 

The neighborly attitude of the local serv- 
ice lines is not reserved for children only. 
When Robert C. (Bob) Cansdale, one of West 
Coast’s senior pilots, spotted an oil leak in 
one engine at Coos Bay, instead of stalling 
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off the passengers with a series of colq ans 
nouncements on the station loudspeaker, he 
took the passengers out and showed them 
what the trouble was. 

“It probably doesn’t amount to anything» 
he said. “But we’d rather have a look at it 
It will take about an hour and a half. Why 
don’t you all come along and have ! 
while we’re waiting?” 

West Coast’s pilots, all family men who en. 
joy their work, are not above a bit of bagi. 
nage—like the pilot who was making a roy. 
tine letdown through the lowering clouds og 
the coast at Astoria. 

Just as the plane broke out of the overcast 
and the ocean loomed up close below, the 
cockpit door swung open. The captain 
glanced back, took a long look at the water 
below and then commented in a loud ang 
plaintive voice: “Well, looks like the oce 
all right. But which one?” 

Another calls for his favorite tune while 
he lets down through the clouds on the com. 
mercial broadcasting station at Olympia, 
Wash. West Coast is the first airline ever to 
be authorized to use commercial broadcast. 
ing stations for this purpose. 

The disc Jockey’s announcement gives him 
final assurance that he is letting down on the 
right station. 

The tune? Home on the Range, of course, 
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Trial by Jury 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Peter G. Schmidt and David T. Boltz, 
entitled “Hardly Judicial.’’ It was pub- 
lished in the Hoya on September 30, 
1954. 

It was brought to my attention and I 
was requested to have it inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HARDLY JUDICIAL 
(By Peter G. Schmidt and David Boltz) 

The right to trial by Jury is one of our 
most precious God-given possessions. This 
concept protects the human dignity of man 
by defining through law that a man Is in- 
nocent until proven guilty by an in yartial 
jury. History, of course, provides notable 
exceptions to every rule; and one of thes@ 
exceptions came recently during the Watkins 


committee hearings on censure charges 
against Senator JosEPH McCaRTHY Time 
and time again Senator McCarTHY was Ssu)- 


rht to 


jected to flagrant abuses of the 
trial by an impartial jury. Without even 
discussing the truth or falsity of the charges 
against McCarTuy, let us look at some 
the more notable violations of Judicial pro 
cedure. 

At the outset of the hearings, Mr. Edward 
Williams, counsel for the defense, m ed ~ 
dismiss the charges on the ground that they 
were not legally sufficient. Whether tney 
were, or were not, is not important here. +! 
thing that is important is Senator WaTK 
answer. Speaking before a supposed judici 
court, Senator WaTKrns stated: “We do 2 Df 
care to go into a long legal argument.” es 

By using this arbitrary ruling, Senato 
WATKINS was, in effect, telling the defens’ 
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now to run their case. He was limiting Sen- 
ator McCarTHy’s method of defense—for the 
sake of expediency. Time, in his opinion, 
as more important than justice. 

After banning television and radio cover- 
age, Senator WaTKINsS himself showed up 
on a major television program to smilingly 
tell the Nation it did not make any difference 
whether or not members of his committee 
were impartial. This was in answer to Sen- 
ator McCartHy’s Claim that two of the 
“judges” had shown prejudice before the trial 
pegan. The first was Senator JoHNSON of 
Colorado, who had said: “There is not a 
man among the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress who does not loathe Joe McCartuy.” 
Senator JOHNSON is one of the biggest and 
most respected leaders of the Democratic 
party. The second of the six “judges” who 
had shown bias was Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina. On August 1, in a press inter- 
view, he stated that he had “formed an 
unfavorable opinion of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin and that McCartuy could 
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have him disqualified if he were appointed 
to the committee on censuring McCartuy.” 

However what is even more startling is 
the fact that every one of the six judges 
packed Senator WATKINS up when before 
the television cameras and in the committee 
hearings he stated that one does not need to 
be impartial to judge Senator McCartuy. 
Continuing in the same vein, they ruled that 
all discussion of previous bias be stricken 
from the record and that it should not be 
considered in reaching a verdict. 

In the face of our basic constitutional safe- 
guards for defendants in the American court 
rooms which reject any member of a jury— 


or even a judge—if partisanship can be 


proven, this Watkins ruling was anything 
but judicial. It would probably result in the 
case against MCCARTHY, if any, being thrown 
out in a court of law. 

Senator WATKINS ruled that he did not 
Wish to clutter up the record with “irrelevant 


and immaterial matter” about the preju- 
dices of the “jury.”” Not 2 hours later, while 
discussing the first censure charge, Senator 


WATKINS placed in the record a statement 
which he claimed showed that Senator Mc- 
CartHy had shown previous bias against 
one of his witnesses during a regular com- 
mittee hearing. WATKINS ruled: “Now I 
call to your attention—so the record will 
be complete on this matter, not necessarily 
because it is needed but because I think it 
ought to be referred to—to this following 


statement: * * 


Here a 


*, 


lthough the matter was “not needed” 


and thus “irrelevant and immaterial’ 
WaTkINs placed it in the record because it 
was offensive to McCartuy. Why then 
couldn't McCartuy clutter up the record 
with “irrelevant and immaterial” matter if 
it helped prove him innocent, when others 
could clutter up the record with “irrelevant 
and immaterial” matter which will help 
prove him guilty. 

The verdict of the Watkins hearings can 
hot be anything but guilty for McCarTny. 
But what is important is that the hearings 
were one sided and arbitrarily conducted 


and that Senator WATKINS was arrogant. 


Talk about MCCARTHY’s methods, 





The Way to Peace With Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 


Honorable Gould Lincoln—able, experi- 
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enced, and astute political writer for the 
Washington Evening Star and other 
newspapers over the Nation—recently 
wrote an article which appeared in the 
Evening Star entitled “MRA Shows Way 
to Peace With Justice.” I hope that 
every Senator, and many other persons, 
had the opportunity of reading this very 
splendid article which clearly and fac- 
tually describes what MRA is and how 
it operates. 

I personally can state that I know cf 
some of the great good which MRA 
has accomplished, for I have seen it in 
action. I know for a fact that a group 
of dedicated members of MRA volun- 
tarily offered their services and brought 
about the settlement of what appeared 
to be a bitter and long, drawn out strike 
between the employees and management 
of National Airlines. 

Subsequently, the same members of 
MRA, with the help of others, were able 
to bring about a settlement of the trans- 
portation strike within the city of Miami. 
Since that time I have seen the prin- 
cipals of MRA capture the mind and 
heart of several hard-bitten, unyield- 
ing union leaders, as well as a host of 
uncompromising, selfish owners of large 
businesses. 

The power of philosophy of MRA is 
irresistible, and it is making itself a great 
factor in the fight for freedom in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Strangely enough it 
seems to be better known there than here 
in our own country. Undoubtedly in 
time it will prove its efficacy here as peo- 
ple become acquainted with it through 
the writings of Frank Buchman and 
Peter Howard as well as through witness- 
ing the simply marvelous plays which 
they are continually putting on. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
the article by Gould Lincoln as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

MRA SHows Way TO PEACE WITH JUSTICE 

As President Eisenhower and the heads of 
three other great governments prepare to 
meet in Geneva, two forees are working to- 
ward success of this four-power meeting at 
the summit. First, the hunger of people 
everywhere for peace—and for freedom and 
justice which can go only with peace. This 
is the positive force. Second and negative, 
the fear that an atom- and hydrogen-bomb 
holocaust will consume the human race. 

On the positive side, a task force that Ras 
grown with the passing years is influencing 
men and women in key positions and in the 
ranks of peoples the world around. It is 
MRA—Moral Rearmament. And MRA, under 
the leadership of Dr. Frank Buchman, is 
exerting a great moral and spiritual influence 
which has brought bitter enemies to friend- 
ship and which is showing the way to states- 
men, if they will accept it, to a peaceful 
world. 

Its principles are the strength of the move- 
ment. They are at once as soft and as 
gentle as the down on the breast of a dove 
and as rugged as the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. They call for absolute moral 
standards. And how have they operated? 
They have brought, first, individuals—men 
and women—to a conviction they must be 
honest with themselves and with other peo- 
ple, with a consuming faith in God. 

FAR-FLUNG INFLUENCE 

Today MRA is a far-flung force. It has 

its headquarters in Washington, in Los An- 
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geles, and on Mackinac Island, Mich.; in 
Caux, Switzerland. It has spread into Asia 
and Africa. It has brought into its ranks 
statesmen, leaders in business and in labor. 
It has taught them to sit down and talk 
honestly with opponents. It has produced 
an ideology that can be, and is, accepted by 
the representatives of many races and many 
nations. It has brought together Germans 
and Frenchmen, Communists and non-Com- 
municsts, labor leaders and employers—and 
always the results have been for peace and 
justice. Today MRA has sent to 15 Asian 
and other Far Eastern countries a group 
almost 200 strong which is producing MRA’s 
latest play, The Vanishing Island. It has 
sent this group on the invitation of the 
Presidents, Prime Ministers, and other leaders 
of these nations. 

This latest play is one of a long series 
which MRA has used to bring to the peoples 
of many nations the ideology for which it 
stands. It has adopted the stage and the 
drama as its instruments—eand with great 
success in England, in France, in Germany, 
in India, in South Africa, in the United 
States, for example. The Vanishing Island, 
written by Peter Howard, a brilliant British 
newspaperman, and in whose production 
some of Hollywood’s most talented men had 
part, was given at the National Theater here 
just before the cast, accompanied by lead- 
ing citizens in some of the countries it is 
to visit, took off from Washington. Already, 
it has played to large audiences in Japan, 
in Formosa, in the Philippines, in Bangkok, 
Thailand, and is currently in Rangoon, 
Burma. Other countries and cities to which 
the group will take the play include Madras, 
Calcutta and Delhi, India; Pakistan, Teheran, 
Bagdad, and Cairo. 


NO PLATITUDES 


MRA recognizes the problems that beset 
the world, that divide nations. It does not 
believe that they can be solved by merely 
saying, “Let everybody be good and be kind.” 
It does believe, however, that these problems 
can be dealt with realistically on a basis of 
fairness and good will. At the very bottom 
lies the honesty and fairness of the individ- 
ual. Its aim is to change individuals—and 
when they are changed, nations change. It 
does not seek to set up an international 
church or religion. Its principles are the 
best of all churches and religions—and can 
be accepted by all. Labor leaders and heads 
of business management who have affiliated 
with MRA testify freely they have been able 
to obtain settlements and to win friendships 
through the tenets of MRA. 

These principles of MRA, if carried into 
the Geneva meeting of the great powers, 
could work immeasurably in the interest of 
a peaceful world. They do not hold with 
world domination by any nation or group of 
nations. They do call for the great ultimate 
boom, which the late Senator Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, when describing the aim of the 
United Nations, called “peace with justice.” 








Federal Aid to Schools and the Work of 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two very ex- 
cellent editorials from Minnesota news- 
papers be inserted in the ReEcorp. 

These editorials deal with Federal aid 
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to schools and also with the work of the 
White House Conference on Education. 

The first is entitled “Absolutely Noth- 
ing?” and is from the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of July 8, 1955. 

The second is entitled “Aid Without 
Control and Deficits Forever,” and is 
from the Duluth News-Tribune of July 
8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

of July 8, 1955] 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING? 


It seems to us that Adlai Stevenson was 
completely unfair to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration when he accused it of doing “ab- 
solutely nothing’ to solve “the critical 
deficiencies” of the Nation's public-school 
system. 

The truth is that Mr. Eisenhower is 
rreatly concerned over these deficiencies. 
But he is also concerned with solutions 
which will meet those deficiencies as they 
should be met, with primary emphasis on 
State and local action. 

Stevenson advocated an ambitious pro- 
gram of direct Federal aid to the schools in 
his speech before the National Education 
Association in Chicago. This program would 
provide $1,600,000,000 for school construction 
over a 4-year period, as well as $50 million 
a year, on a matching basis, to improve 
teachers’ salaries and provide funds for edu- 
cating teachers. For the long run, Steven- 
son would make unrestricted cash grants to 
the States on a per pupil basis. 

It cannot be denied that this would be 
‘doing something” for the schools on a rather 
spectacular scale. But at wnat price? 
‘yvenson says that school control should 
remain in the hands of local authority, all 
this Federal aid notwithstanding. 3ut that 
is mere wishful thinking. If the Federal 
Government were to subsidize the schools to 
this extent, it would increasingly control 
them. Let us not be misled on this point. 
The Federal Government tends to control 
what it subsidizes as surely as dawn follows 
night. 

Furthermore, the subsidies Stevenson pro- 
poses would be paid for out of taxation. Let 
us not be misled here, either. This new 
burden of taxation would be borne by the 
people. The billions would not be created 
out of thin air. They would come from the 
States and communities which are already 
hard pressed to meet their Federal tax obli- 
gations. 

It does not follow that Mr. Eisenhower is 
coing “absolutely nothing” for public edu- 
cation because he does not join with Adlai 
Stevenson in such proposals. 

The President’s emphasis, as he said in 
his message to Congress last February, is on 
ate and local responsibility for public ed- 
ucation. It is on the grassroots character 

yur public school system, a system which 
has always reflected the character and as- 
pirations of the people of the community 
and which has derived its strength and in- 
dividuality from those people. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s message recognized the 
need for Federal cooperation with the States 
in working out a school-building program. 
It even proposed a program of grants-in-aid, 
amounting to $200 million over a 3-year 
period, for school districts which were in 
real financial straits. 

But the President’s basic concept of pub- 
lic education is in the best American tradi- 
tion of local responsibility. ‘Federal leader- 
ship,” he has said, “can stir America to 
national action.” And Mr. Eisenhower is 
consistently striving to provide such lead- 
ership. 

While Stevenson minimizes the impor- 
tance of the White House Conference on 
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Education which will be held in Washington 
next November, the fact is that plans for 
this conference have created a great stirring 
in the Nation. In Minnesota we have al- 
ready held our State white house confer- 
ence and in Minneapolis there has been a 
conference even closer to the grassroots. All 
through the Nation, these meetings have 
been called to highlight school problems, to 
crystallize public opinion, to establish a 
solid groundwork for action at the climatic 
conference in Washington. 

There has probably never been a time 
when so many citizens have taken such a 
close, hard look at public education and 
prepared to attack its problems on the State 
and local level. 

We submit that this aroused interest, if 
intelligently sustained by leadership in 
Washington, can do far more for public edu- 
cation than any elaborate system of Federal 
subsidies yet proposed. 





[From the Duluth News-Tribune of July 8, 
1955] 
Arm WITHOUT CONTROL AND DETIIcITs FOREVER 


Adlai Stevenson finds much to deplore in 
the Eisenhower school-aid proposals. Last 
February the President recommended that 
local, State, and Federal Governments spend 
about $7 billion on school buildings in the 
next 3 years. Of this amount about $1,120,- 
000,000 would come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Part would be used to buy the bonds 
of school districts handicapped in selling 
these securities at a reasonable interest rate. 
A smaller sum would go to help pay admin- 
istrative costs of State efforts to overcome 
financing obstacles. Another part of the 
plan proposed help in setting up State agen- 
cies to build schools and rent them to com- 
munities unable to build for themselves. 

Mr. Stevenson does not approve of these 
inducements to States and localities to help 
themselves. He speaks of ‘an effective grant 
of only $66 million a year,” referring to the 
$209 million for 3 years urged by the Presi- 
dent for outright grants to districts with 
proved need and lack of income. 

Federal aid to schools but not Federal 
control gets Mr. Stevenson’s support. He 
which is true, that “we have reached 
the point where the financing of education 
as distinguished from its control can no 
longer everywhere be taken care of entirely 
from local or even from State and local 
revenues.” 
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Undoubtedly there are places which sim- 
ply cannot meet decent minimum require- 
ments without Federal help. They prob- 
ably need much more than the $200 million 
for 3 years suggested by the President. But 
many more communities, which could man- 
ige under a reasonable system of local and 
tate taxation, would prefer Federal aid if 
they can get it. Many a politician or ap- 
pointed official will try to obtain Federal aid 
if by doing so he can help local folks to 
escape a fair share of the burden. 

Some measure of Federal control will be 
needed to protect the taxpayers of those 
States which are doing their level best. 
Without such control a student of the Amer- 
ican scene can imagine a State ruled by a 
machine determined to take the Federal 
Treasury for every possible dime. Suppose 
the Government and State superintendent 


inspectors of high school bell systems at 
$10,000 a year for each. Imagine—it isn’t 
hard to do so—that these jobs have no duties 
and no qualification requirements, though 
blood relationship to the governor or super- 
intendent appears to help in getting an ap- 
pointment. 

Must the people of other States help pay 
for this jobbery with no protection, no means 
of voting against those responsible for such 
waste? Must these other people pay high 
local taxes, then pay more Federal taxes to 
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help some State which boasts of the we 
of its State and local tax systems? 

Apparently some Federal aid for ordinar 
education is inevitable. The only way = 
keep the burden within reasonable limits is 
to include strong controls from the very be. 
ginning. These will provide an incentive fo, 
States and localities to do their best to Carry 
their own loads, and discourage waste and 
downright corruption in areas receiving 
large sums of Federal aid. Aid without con. 
trol will insure a perpetual procession of 
deficits. 


aknegg 





Misadventure Into Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘‘A Misguided Award,” published 
in the New Bedford (Mass.) Sunday 
Standard-Times of June 26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

A MISGUIDED AWARD 

The $5,000 gift made by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Republic to a Pennsyl- 
vania library which hired a “fifth amend- 
ment” librarian was a misadventure into 
civil liberties and a most discouraging use of 
the great financial and prestige powers of 
the foundation. ‘ 

The librarian, Mrs. Mary Knowles, has 4 
position with the library operated by the 
Plymouth Monthly Meeting of Friends, a 
Quaker group at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., near 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Knowles obtained the 
job in 1953, after her resignation had been 
accepted by the library trustees of Norwood, 
Mass., where she had been a branch lit 

Reporting on the award, the New York 
Times, said Mrs. Knowles invoked the fifth 
amendment to avoid testifying before tl 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, then 
headed by Senator JENNER, 
of Indiana. 

“Outside the committee, 
freely admitted she had been a secretary In 
the Samuel Adams School, Boston—now on 
the Attorney General's list as a Communist- 
front organization—from 1945 to 1947, the 
Times stated. 

The implication of this is that Mrs 
Knowles’ only transgression had been t | 
one of several secretaries in a left-wing 
ganization. This is a delusion 

On May 8, 1953, Herbert F. Philbrick, who 
had been an FBI counterspy in the Commu 
nist Party, testified before the Jenner sub- 
committee on the Samuel Adams School to 
which he had been assigned while in the 


rarian, 


1e 


tepublican, 


however, she 


party. 
“Who was Mr. Harley’s (Dr. Harrison L. 
Harley, director of the school) secretary 


he was asked. 

“Mr. Harley's secretary was Mary Kn0\ 
Mary Knowles was a member of the Com 
munist Party, and in fact a member 0! 2 
own progroup underground cell.” 

Philbrick said the “progroup” was 
most deeply underground section of t 
Communist Party in this country,” be! 





composed of “professional people, 4s well 
as professional revolutionists, white-c 
people, people with education, and wit) Il 


verage 


liar 


come, and so forth, greater than the 4 
rank-and-file Communists.” 
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ne school’s own literature, introduced 
e, identified Mary Knowles as sec- 
he school, her authority exceeded 
only by the director and associate director, 
The school, itself, was described by Phil- 
prick as “completely run and controlled en- 
tirely by the Communist Party,” and as “its 
piggest educational project.” 

when Mrs. Knowles went to Plymouth 
Meeting, Vv‘ terans’ organizations and others 
acked her to take a loyalty oath. She re- 
fused. Thereafter, the Plymouth Township 
school Board, the governing authorities of 
Plymouth and Whitemarsh Townships and 
the Conshohocken community chest with- 
drew financial support of the library.. 

In this situation, intervention by the huze 
Ford Foundation activity is entirely uncalled 
for. Mrs. Knowles has had no rights refused 
her. She, to the contrary, appears to have 
utilized her rights to the fullest, including 
refuge behind the fifth amendment and re- 


7 
as evidenc 
retary of t 


fusal to take a loyalty oath. 
The award for “courageous and effective 
defense of democratic principles” as an- 


nounced by Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the Fund for the Republic, makes jest of 
the anti-Communist principles for which so 
many have worked and sacrificed. 





Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee began its hearings on 
the construction of Hells Canyon Dam, 
and I should like to call attention to the 
great interest in this project both in my 
State of Oregon and elsewhere, as evi- 
cenced by the following resolutions 
adopted by many organizations and for- 
warded to me: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Resolved, That we reaffirm our former 
resolution that we favor the construction of 
the high Hells Canyon Dam by the Federal 
Government in accord with the survey and 
recommendation of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Army Engineers; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to your Representatives in Congress.” 

Adopted at annual State convention of the 
Ore gon State Farmers Union in Salem, Oreg., 
February 12, 1955. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Senate bill 1333 has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by Sen- 
at rs Morse, NEUBERGER, and many other 
Senators from many different States of the 


Union for the construction of Hells Canyon 


Dam; and 
Whereas to get the fullest benefits of the 


Water resources of the Northwest for power, 
Nigation, navigation for all of the people 
for more industries and a fuller opportunity 


for work for an ever increasing army of work- 
‘ng people, it is absolutely necessary to build 
the Hells Canyon Dam as soon as possible: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Carpenters Local 226, of 
Portland, Oreg., do earnestly and sincerely 
ndorse Senate bill 1333 as now introduced 
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in the United States Senate and pledge its 
full support of said bill; be it further 
Resolved, That Carpenters Local 226, of 
Portland, Oreg., do hereby sincerely com- 
mend and appreciate all those Senators. 
A. E. Larson, C. J. LaSalle, James W. 
Johnson, C. B. Fairley, H. W. Goodding, 
T. E. Johnson, A. T. Williams, Sr., 
Geo. Hann, Andrew F. Sears. 





McKINLEY GRANGE No. 582, 
Myrtle Point, Oreg. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the need for electrical power is 
increasing rapidly in the Pacific Northwest; 
and 

Whereas we do not believe in the admin- 
istration’s partnership power program of the 
Government building dams and the private 
power interests collecting the lion’s share of 
the revenue; and 

Whereas we believe a high dam in Hells 
Canyon will utilize in the fullest the po- 
tential of this great site: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the McKinley Grange, No. 
582, in regular session on the 26th day of 
March 1955 unanimously went on record as 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 1333 
at this session of Congress so that this great 
power site may begin contributing prime 
kilowatts to the Northwest power pool at the 
earliest possible moment. 

E.Mer StTrove, Master. 
PRISCILLA MAsT, 
Secretary. 





PORTLAND, OREG., June 15, 1955. 
Hon. EpITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution passed by Orezon 
State Grange in annual session June 6 to 10 
submitted for your consideration: 

“Whereas Senate bill 1333 authorizing the 
construction of a high Hells Canyon Dam 
has been introduced in Congress; 

“Whereas we believe that in order to have 
an integrated power system of maximum 
value that this dam be constructed as called 
for in this bill for the following reasons: 
First, that it will tie in with the North- 
west power pool to insure needed power for 
this area and for national defense; second, 
that it will serve as a large storage basin, 
thereby helping to reguiate an even flow 
of water right on down through the Colum- 
bia chain of power dams and proposed dams, 
serving to increase the output of each dam 
and make a steady and greater power supply 
that cannot be had by any other means; 
third, that it will help to supply cheap power 
for agriculture and industry, and encourage 
industry and makes jobs for thousands and 
thousands of people. These added indus- 
tries, this added payroll, added homes, and 
other benefits, all building a foundation on 
a substantial basis for securing added tax 
money for the operation of Federal, State, 
and county governments; fourth, that it will 
be developing a natural resource by the 
people and for the people who own it and will 
pay a return to all the people, eventually pay- 
ing back the full cost of construction with 
interest, and thereafter be a source of income 
for governmental operations; fifth, that we 
know from past experience the value of a 
liberal supply of power at a low cost, and 
realize the last war could have had a differ- 
ent ending for America had it not been for 
the speedy output of boats and war mate- 
rials, all of which was directly dependent 
on our supply of low-cost power in the 
Northwest; and , 

“Whereas we realize that our Congress will 
be under pressure and at the point of focus 
of the highest paid, most powerful lobby in 
America, and feeling that our congressional 
delegation is in need of home support for 
this measure: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That Oregon State Grange go 
on record as heartily supporting this Hells 
Canyon Dam bill as originally outlined in 
Army engineers Report No. 308, and that we 
forward copies of this resolution to all Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Northwest 
States requesting their undivided support of 
Senate bill 1333.” 

ELMER MCCLURE, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 





OREcON STATE COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Salem, Oreg., May 31, 1955. 
Ton. EprrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MaDaM: The recent annual conven- 
tion of Oregon State Council of Carpenters 
adopted a resolution endorsing the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1333 and House bill 4719, 
both providing for Federal construction of a 
dam at the Hells Canyon site on the Snake 
River. 

We take this means to convey to you, on 
behalf of the officers and members of Oregon 
State Council of Carpenters, our deep appre- 
ciation of the fine effort you have made to 
further this worthy cause in the true best 
interests of all of the people, and let us 
hope that it has not been in vain. Please 
accept our sincere thanks. 

Yours very truly, 
OREGON STATE COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS, 
Ivor T. JONES, Executive Secretary. 





VaLeE GRANGE No. 695, 
Vale, Oreg., April 2, 1955. 
Mrs. EpirH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: At the regular meeting 
of the Vale Grange No. 696 at Vale, Oreg., 
on April 1, 1955, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the members to support 
the authorization of a high Federal dam in 
Hells Canyon. 

Yours truly, 
VaLE GRANGE No. 696, 
D. E. CarTER, 
Master, 
Carrie M. Berry, 
Secretary. 





BEAVERTON, OREG., March 28, 1955. 

Whereas in the electrical development of 
the Pacific Northwest the Snake River will 
ultimately be harnessed; and 

Whereas it is our considered belief that 
this will be accomplished most efficiently by 
the construction of a single high dam by 
the Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Beaverton Grange in regu- 
lar session assembled this 28th day of March 
1955 go on record favoring the high Hells 
Canyon Dam. 


Adopted. 
E. G. PERKINS, 
Secretary. 
Bert WILSON, 
Master. 


BEAVERTON, OREG. 

Cold Spring Grange, No. 801, urge the 
Federal Power Commission and the Con- 
gress of the United States to support the 
proposed multipurpose Hells Canyon Dam 
project and to oppose the alternate proposal 
for smaller dams. 

Authorize the construction in the near 
future. 

MERVIN R. MEINERS, 
Master. 
Mrs. BERT BLoom, 
Secretary. 
PENDLETON, OREG. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas economic future of Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest depends on an ade- 
quate supply of hydroelectric power, 

Whereas Army engineers’ reports show that 
the construction of a high multiple-purpose 
dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River Is 
the key to the maximum development of the 
Columbia River Basin: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by South Benton Grange, No. 756, 
in session assembled March 25, To go on rec- 
ord as urging the adoption of Senate bill 
1333 which authorizes the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of Hells Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River; be it further 

Resolved, That copies be sent to State 
Grange, National Hells Canyon Dam Asso- 
ciation, and Senators and Representatives 
of Oregon congressional delegation 

MILES PETERS, 
Master. 
Eva PETERS, 
Secretary 
ION CITY, OREG. 


RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams have been highly successful, contri- 
buting greatly to the winning of World War 
II, and have been the direct origin of the 
industrial expansion of the Pacific North- 
west; and 

“Whereas additional facilities of this type 
are needed in order to continue this expan- 
sion, to provide for Oregon’s rapidly increas- 
ing population, and further to minimize 
flood levels on the Columbia River and other 
streams; and 

“Whereas the Army engineers’ 308 report 
has already shown that construction of a 
high dam in Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River is the key to the maximum develop- 
ment of the Columbia River system, provid- 
ing the most practical upstream storage 
and maximum firm power at downstream 
dams; and 

“Whereas the State granges of Oregon, 
Washington, and California are in favor of 
the United States Government erecting a 
high dam in Hells Canyon: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, (1) That we again affirm our 
previous decisions regarding construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam. 2) That we strongly 
denounce the present administration for its 
failure to oppose the granting of a license by 
the Federal Power Commission to build three 
low dams and to promote the construction 
of the high Hells Canyon Dam by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Submitted by Riversdale Grange No 
Roseburg, Oreg., Douglas County, Oreg. 

NELDA Norris 
Master. 

ANNA TRO7ZELL, 
Secretary 


oUN 


731, 





RESOLUTION 


UNION CouNTY PoMONA GRANGE. 

Whereas all electricity that can be devel- 
oped in the Northwest will soon be needed; 
and 

Whereas aid to navigation and flood con- 
trol that this dam will provide is necessary 
for the full potential use of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers; and 

Whereas the building of Hells Canyon Dam 
would result in an outstanding recreational 
lake amid a locally already famous for its 
scenery and place to spend vacations, such 
addition would become part of a growing 
asset as a tourist resort; and 

Whereas the electricity generated at Hells 
Canyon and the buildup at the lower dams 
will be much more than any other proposed 
plan; and 

Whereas cheap electricity is needed to de- 
velop the great phosphate deposits in Idaho 
for fertilizer that is used more and more in 
the growing of farm crops: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by Union County Pomona Grange 
this 26th day of March 1955 in regular ses- 
sion, That we ask our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support and pass 
S. 1333 as soon as possible and to appropriate 
funds to start the same. 

HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Laura E. Bates, Secretary. 
FERNHILL GRANGE, No. 592, 
Rainier, Oreg., April 8, 1955. 

“Whereas the Federal high Hells Canyon 
Dam will provide more power than the three 
low-head dams proposed by the Idaho 
Power Co.; 

“Whereas there is a vast need for more 
power in the Pacific Northwest to promote 
more industries which will help solve the 
unemployment situation in the Pacific 
Northwest; 

“Whereas low-cost power is needed to de- 
velop the phosphate beds of Idaho to furnish 
fertilizer, which is badly needed by the farm- 
ers in this area: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Fernhill Grange, No. 592, 
Rainier, Oreg., go on record to petition the 
Insuular and Interior Affairs Committee to 
favor the Federal high dam in Hells Canyon; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies be sent to the In- 
sular and Interior Affairs Committees, the 
United States Senators and Representatives 
of Oregon, and to the Oregon State Grange.” 

Resolution read and adopted by Fern Hill 
Grange, No. 592, at a regular meeting, March 
26, 1955. 

W. W. KIMBLE, 
Master. 

LucILLe KIMBLE, 

Secretary. 

OPHIR GRANGE, No. 1767, 
Ophir, Oreg., March 25, 1955. 

Eo!ITH GREEN, 
House Ojfice Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Madam: Ophir Grange, No. 767, went 
on record endorsing Senate bill 1333 at their 
regular meeting on the above date. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND H. STEvVFNs, 
Master. 
RuTH M. Moore, 
Secretary. 
To the Oregon Senators, Congressmen, and 
Congresswoman representing the State 
of Oregon 

“Whereas Senate bill 1333, recently sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate, and 
H. R. 4719, introduced in the House, pro- 
vides for a Federally constructed dam at 
Hells Canyon on the Snake River; and 

“Whereas this Carpenters Local Union No. 
190 feels that it is to the best interests of all 
the peoples of these United States that such 
projects remain as an asset of the United 
States Government; and 

“Whereas we also feel that the economy 
of our State and the whole Northwest area 
that could be served by such Federal fi- 
nanced high dam would materially bene- 
it in other ways than hydroelectric power 
alone, through flood controls, irrigation, and 
recreation, all of which are very valuable as- 
sets to the district; and 

“Whereas we feel that the cost of construc- 
tion by the Federal Government is reimburs- 
able from the sale of power and for which 
the power consumers of the area must ulti- 
mately pay, whether constructed by the Gov- 
ernment or by private interests; and 

“Whereas these facts being evident that 
regardless of the first cost of this project, 
we the people, are the most vitally inter- 
ested persons in this matter and will in the 
end pay all bills connected therewith without 
hopes of future ownership, in the case of pri- 
vate ownership, but with the certainty of 
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public ownership if constructeq by the F 
eral Government: Now, therefore. be it ” 
‘Resolved, That we the members of ¢ 
penters Local Union No. 190, do urge u on 
the Oregon Senators and Congressmen a 
Congresswoman to use their best ing 
in the passage of these two bills, Senate bill 
1333 and H. R. 4719, to insure to the great 
Northwest the future it deserves; ang be it 

further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolutic 
forwarded to each of the Oregon delega- 
tion at Washington, D. C., and copies be 
sent to M. A. Hutcheson, general president 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters anq 
Joiners of America and to George Meany 
president of the American Federation of a 
bor, urging their support of this measure 
also that copies be sent to the next regular 
conventions of the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor, the Oregon State Building ang 
Construction Trades Council, and to the 
Oregon State Council of Carpenters for their 
consideration and adoption.” 
Approved by local union, No. 190, April 
20, 1955. 
Fraternally submitted, 

CARPENTERS LOCAL UNION, No. 190 

C. P. MCCOLGIN, President, 

C. D, Lons, Secretary, 


uence 


on be 





“RESOLUTION 
“Whereas the State Grange of Oregon and 
the Linn County Pomona Grange have re- 
peatedly announced their support of a feder- 
ally constructed dam at Hells Canyon. and 
their opposition to the partnership plan; and 
“Whereas our Senators, WAYNE Morse and 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, and our Congresswoman, 
EpITH GREEN, have worked hard to carry out 
the known wishes of the Grange in these 
matters, often in the face of hostile com- 
ment: Therefore be it 
“Resolved by Linn County Pomona Grange, 
No. 12, That we do appreciate and up- 
hold our Senators and Congresswoman for 
their efforts in behalf of a federally erected 
Hells Canyon Dam, and that the Secretary 
of Linn County Pomona Grange be instructed 
to transmit this resolution to each of our 
Senators and Congresswoman GREEN.” 
Resolution adopted May 19, 1955 
LyNN CouUNTY POMONA GRANGE, 
G. P. Truax, Master 
NENONAH WILEY, Secretary. 
LEBANON, ORE, 


Challenge of Menon’s Neutralism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to insert in te 
Appendix of the Recorp a very excellent 
article entitled “ ‘Roving Ambassador 
From Delhi,” written by an eminent col- 
umnist, David Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star of July 7 
ROVING AMBASSADOR FROM DELHI—M! 
NEUTRALISM Is CHALLENGED—HE Is AccusED 

OF WORKING FOR REDS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Krishna Menon, described as India’ 

ing ambassador, but who is really an 1 
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plicity b 
actly what 
im to ca 
pediation be 
ee eal has Menon interjected himself 
e mediator and virtually demanded that 
president Fisenhower give him time for 
gonversation at the summit here, but he 
gould, if he could, continually bypass the 
gecretary Of State. Fortunately, Mr. Eisen- 
power doesn’t see alleged envoys of the Com- 
nunist or neutralist world without Mr, 
Dulles being present. 

Menon was given an opportunity to ad- 
dress the National Press Club here this week. 
ye also obtained the limelight during the 
recent United Nations celebration in San 
francisco. His doubletalk, however, has 
never been more vividly illustrated than in 
his answers to questions. Thus when he 
took issue at the Press Club with the blanket 
decription of India as “neutralist,” he 


uildup in America—which is ex- 
he has sought in order to enable 
rry out his mission of so-called 
tween Red China and the United 


< are not neutral in regard to peace and 
cial justice * * * we are not neutral 
towards attempts to conciliate international 
differences.” 


But a few minutes later Menon said his 
country was not “concerned with who is 
right and who is wrong,” but wanted to find 
away to solve the whole problem of Ameri- 
cans held by Red China. 


It doesn't apparently make any difference 
to Krishna Menon whether the Communists 
have violated their written pledge, given at 
Panmunjom, to return all prisoners of war. 
His idea of impartiality was revealed when 
he was asked whether he regarded the pres- 
ent “softness” of the Soviet as genuine. He 
replied that “we have found it better to 
accept people for what they say and not 
suspect them.” 

Such studied indifference to the laws of 
morality and justice and to the honoring of 
sacred pledges can be expected from a Com- 
nunist regime, but Menon is trying to pose 
is & “neutral” and as a “mediator.” He 
actually accepts the immorality of the Soviet 
Policies by calling it “realism.” 

Menon declared that the leaders of India— 
one of whom he professes to be—real “real- 
ists" and that, if adopting “any particular 
Viewpoint” at a certain time “becomes advan- 
tageous, we try it.” 

There’s the whole case for expediency and 
égalnst moral principle, as expressed by the 
man who is given prominence on his visits to 
this country and who is received with open 
“ms in Moscow. Menon isn't influenced at 
all by the fact that 40,000 American noys 
vere killed and 110,000 wounded in Korea in 
order to repel aggression and secure obedi- 


tnce to a United Nations resolution seeking 


lo establish morality in the world. 
The roving ambassador” from New Delhi 
} ‘t concerned either with the fact 
ited Nations declared Red China 
r and that the Peiping govern- 
ted and denounced the U.N. at 
es ag and still refuses to allow a 
‘ent of the Korean problem to be 
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d anyone be trusted as a “medi- 
penly champions the cause of 
other of the parties to a dispute? 
On presents no difficulty to the 
eee of Krishna Menon but the sit- 
nga nake s little sense to those who re- 
_ © moral position of the United Na- 
oe a nae this country in the disputes 

Mon : bat Russia and Red China. 
* a . 5 formula is for the United States 
mt . i all bases and all her interests in 
“all nas t, dissolve the Nationalist Army 
S helping to defend southeast Asia 


This ( ues + 
crafty 
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and sell out the South Korean Government 
to the Communists. It is a mystery why 
they waste so much time here with a self- 
appointed partisan of the Communists who 
doesn’t speak for the people of India or even 
the important diplomats of that country who 
privately say they have no illusions about 
Menon’s meddlesome crusade. 

Menon may be relying on the naivete of 
some Americans. Who encourages him in 
such ideas? Incidentally, who gave U Nu, 
the Prime Minister of Burma, what he says 
was an impression he derived during his 
recent visit to Washington that the United 
States Government really favors admission 
of Red China to the United Nations and that 
the only question to be decided was the 
timing? It’s possible that there are left 
wingers here who are stimulating such erro- 
neous thoughts but, if they ever submit the 
issue to the American people in any congres- 
sional or presidential election, they will find 
themselves much mistaken. 





Swiss Watch Tariff Hike and “Defense 
Essentiality” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I submitted for the Recorp a 
condensation of 7 artcles on the Swiss 
watch tariff increase and “defense es- 
sentiality,’ which appeared in the New 
York Journal of Commerce from May 
24 to June 2, 1955. 

On June 3, 1955, the newspaper carried 
an editorial entitled ‘“The Missing Link,” 
which cogently comments upon the im- 
portance of the watch case and its im- 
plications regarding future administra- 
tive determinations of “defense essen- 
tality” in the trade program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE MIssInc LINK 

On April 29, 1954, the Department of De- 
fense concluded its secret report to ODM on 
the defense essentially of the jeweled-watch 
industry with the finding that “no special 
or preferential treatment for the industry 
is essential.” Two months later, on June 30, 
Assistant Defense Secretary Thomas P. Pike 
told a Senate preparedness subcommittee 
that such treatment was highly essential. 

What happened in the interim? 

Jerome Oelbaum’s 7-article autopsy on 
the watch-tariff case, which concluded in 
this newspaper yesterday, makes it plain 
that this is the real missing link in the chain 
of curious events leading up to President 
Eisenhower's decision to raise the tariff on 
watches last July 27. 

The answer to this question should also 
provide an important clue to the manner in 
which added tariff protection may be given 
or withheld from other industries claiming 
defense essentiality under an amendment 
to the Trade Agreements Act which seems 
sure to be passed by Congress. 

Defense Officials take the position that 
nothing happened to change the Depart- 
ment’s attitude during that period, and that, 
in fact, it did not change. As Mr, Pike 
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explained it on June 30, the Department 
regarded the jeweled-watch industry as 
essential, but merely “did not feel that spe- 
cial treatment should be extended the 
jeweled-watch industry in preference to the 
rest of the watch industry.” 

But when Mr. Pike made that statement 
the original report was still secret. It was 
not until 2 months ago that release of es- 
sential portions of the report revealed a 
strong discrepancy between its actual find- 
ings and Mr. Pike’s interpretation of them. 

Watch importers and foreign traders, dis- 
mayed by the President’s action raising the 
tariff, were not alone in noting the dis- 
crepancy. Senator SALTONSTALL, a stanch 
supporter of Mr. Eisenhower’s action, de- 
clared flatly that the report “cannot be rec- 
onciled with Mr. Pike’s testimony.” We 
agree. It cannot be. 

So it remains to be told why the Defense 
Department jettisoned the findings of its 
own survey on which it said itself “no ef- 
fort had been spared” to get at the facts, 
and accepted views then being vigorously 
pushed within ODM by representatives of 
the Commerce Department, whom one would 
suppose to be somewhat less sensitive to 
military affairs than the Department of De- 
fense, and certainly less acquainted with 
them. 

What forces within ODM brought about 
this change of heart? What arguments 
proved more cogent than the results of so 
meticulous a survey as that which produced 
the “secret report’? 

We do not pose these questions to rake 
over old coals. They bear very pointedly 
on the immediate future of our national 
foreign trade policy. 

If the watch case alone were involved— 
and it may very well be a unique case—this 
would be water over the dam. But other 
industries are now pressing for tariff or 
quota protection on the grounds of defense 
essentiality (the Government has even re- 
ceived an inquiry as to the status of brassiere 
cups in this respect), and there will probably 
be more to come. 

Under the new amendment to the Trade 
Agreements Act ODM is given a key role in 
handling these questions, and the President 
is under some compulsion to observe its 
recommendations. That is why the manner 
in which it arrives at recommendations 
similar to those it made in the watch case 
take on a good deal of importance. 

When issues involving imports are weighed 
by the Tariff Commission under the tariff 
law, the public or, at any rate, all interested 
parties, are able to ascertain to a fair extent 
just what is going on. 

Hearings are open, the record is public, 
the testimony and evidence on which the 
Commission act are available, and, while 
some of the parties may disagree with the 
final determination, they are acquainted at 
least with the basis on which it was reached. 

When, however, a question of defense es- 
sentiality transfers a plea for greater tariff 
protection into the realm of ODM, a good 
part of the proceedings sink immediately 
from sight. Then there is no public record 
and the pressures which shape a final deter- 
mination—as in the watch case—can only 
be surmised. 

In these circumstances it is as incum- 
bent on ODM to confine itself solely to the 
technical determination of defense essen- 
tially in such cases as it is upon the Tariff 
Commission to avoid the subject (some- 
thing it did not do in the watch case). It 
must be as above suspicion as Caesar's wife. 

ODM, and especially the Defense Depart- 
ment, should be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth of all protectionist pressures gener- 
ated for political or commercial purposes. 
Nothing could do the whole program much 
more lasting damage than widespread sus- 
Picion that “defense essentiality” is being 
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used as a cover for protectionists, and that 
those who can’t get protection from the 
Tariff Commission can find it in the 
Pentagon. 

If there is more than a suspicion that 
political pressures are loose in ODM, they 
can be traced to the bad start made in the 
watch case. 

The Defense Department may have had 
rood reasons for its change of heart. The 
release of the “secret report” was a forth- 
right act, even though 11 months late. But 
the official “explanation” of its meaning 
have only fogged the issue. And the missing 
link is still missing. 





The Christian College, Its Service to 
Business and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I wish to insert an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Thomas W. 
Martin, chairman of the board of the 
Alabama Power Co., on April 29, 1955, 
at the cornerstone laying ceremonies of 
Howard College in Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Martin’s address well expresses 
the important role played by our Christ- 
ian colleges in preparing the youth of 
our Nation for constructive living in 
these complicated and uncertain times. 
I heartily recommend its reading to each 
Member of this body. 

Howard College has long been one of 
the most outstanding educational insti- 
tutions in Alabama. Many of the religi- 
ous leaders of the Baptist denomination 
in this country have received their 
undergraduate training at this institu- 
tion. In addition, the college bears the 
reputation of having one of the finest 
liberal arts and pharmacy programs in 
the South. This is borne out by the 
number of graduates who have earned 
places of leadership in the business, in- 
dustrial, and professional life of our 
country. 

The college has progressed, in size and 
standard of courses offered, to the ex- 
tent that it has outgrown the present 
campus site in the eastern section of Bir- 
mingham. For the past several years, 
Baptist ministers, laymen, and other 
civic leaders in the State have, through 
their respective churches, financed the 
relocation of the campus through the 
formation of educational trust funds. 
The fruits of their Christian labors are 
reflected in the beauty and grandeur of 
the new campus. It is located in one of 
the loveliest sections of Jefferson County, 
lying in the valley between Red Moun- 
tain and Shades Mountain, just outside 
the city of Birmingham. The beauty of 
its campus and the architecture of the 
proposed buildings will provide an ideal 
environment for the students of future 
years. 

All of the people in Jefferson County, 
as well as the people in our entire State, 
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are proud indeed of the service which 
has been rendered by Howard College in 
the past years. In the years ahead, 
Howard will mean even more to the 
State, the South, and the Nation. With 
the knowledge that our educational in- 
stitutions are planning wisely for the 
future, we all have added confidence that 
our Nation will grow stronger with each 
generation. 

Using these brief remarks for an in- 
troduction, it is a privilege for me to 
insert in the Recorp Mr. Martin’s ad- 
dress, titled “The Christian College, Its 
Service to Business and Industry”: 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Its SERVICE TO 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


THE 


It is heartening to anyone interested in 
Christian education to see this great assem- 
bly of laymen from many parts of America, 
and of all religious faiths, come in salute 
to a college which is owned by the Baptist 
denomination. 

Howard has been the ideal of men for 
more than a century, ideal of men made 
excellent not only with liberal arts but with 
sense of things eternal, with acceptance of 
right and wrong as enduring, with recogni- 
tion of moral !aw and of man in an image. 

You have asked me to speak of the con- 
tribution of the Christian college to busi- 
ness and industry, which I am honored to 
do. But I salute first—and more—the con- 
tribution of such a college not to business 
and industry alone but to all that makes 
business and industry worthwhile—to the 
excellencies of individual human beings 


which we must prize for their own sakes, 
for society’s sake, as well as for the economy 
of our country. 


This Republic was established and this 
Nation was built on foundations of Christian 
morality. On these it has grown to great- 
ness; from these today we have our strength 
in a turbulent world. 

We all agree, I believe, that colleges have 
a high responsibility to help preserve our 
democratic system of freedom and oppor- 
tunity; and you are entitled to be assured of 
our business belief that private enterprise 
has an equally great responsibility to a sys- 
tem of education in which all subjects are 
open to the freely inquiring mind. 

Business needs men today of ethical stand- 
ards, with a broad general background, a 
sense Of the fore and aft and all around of 
what they do, capable of stepping out of 
their own field into problems of a wide area, 
men who are socially conscious. To such as 
these we are looking for leadership. 

Education exists not only to prepare men 
for actual jobs, but also to prepare them for 
effective living outside of one’s job. We look 
to our colleges for this combination, for men 
with know-how conducive to material ad- 
vancement and the know-how, too, that pre- 
serves traditional freedoms and ethical 
standards without which American business 
could not operate or justify itself. 

A mind that is open, a mind attuned to 
the experimental and the new, a mind dis- 
ciplined, too, and touched with the eterni- 
ties, is the mind that is essential to leader- 
ship now. 

A distinguished educator said recently that 
the first need in America today is a new gen- 
eration of trained men and women who can 
do those things which have never before been 
done—leaders in thought and deed, not rou- 
tine followers of tradition—men and women 
who are intellectually capable, morally re- 
sponsible, and socially competent. With all 
of this I agree. We are, it seems to me, deal- 
ing here with the most basic challenge— 
what our youth of tomorrow will be. Will 
they measure up to these principles? 

Wisely, Prof. Alfred North Whitehead, of 
Harvard, put it many years ago— 
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“In the conditions of modern life t 
is absolute, the race which does not yal; 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not al) .." 
heroism, not all your social charm, not > 


he rulg 


your wit, not all your victories at land ~ 
sea, Can move back the finger of fate. all 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow Scienc 
will have moved forward yet one more ctor 
and there will be no appeal from the jude 
ment which will then be pronounceg on tha 


uneducated.” 

Since Professor Whitehead spoke. scieneg 
has moved many steps. In the last hundreg 
years the United States has changed from 
preponderantly agricultural economy to a 
outright industrial society. Today the 
South is making the same change. In 195 
it took the combined efforts of 5 farm fame 
ilies to supply the necessary food ang fiber 
for 1 city family. By 1950, 1 farm family, 
was supplying the food and fiber required 
for 5 urban ones. 

I believe, indeed, I know, that your leader 
in building this great campus are aware y 
these and many other changes in the world 
and are preparing to meet them ina mage 
nificent way without forgetting the eter; 
way. 

Many of us believe that the last half of tha 
20th century belongs to the South. By 
our people must make certain of 


their prom¢ 





ised larger share of the Nation's economig 
and cultural, and spiritual growth. The 
policy of State and Federal Government to- 
ward industry and business should deeply; 


concern responsible heads of educational 
institutions as well as business and indus 
trial heads. 

Thackery, in his famous stagecoach story, 
referred to the passenger who liked to ride 
on the front seat where he could see the 
future as it formed, help to create it, bea 
part of it. All of you who are here today 
can ride the front seat, be a part of the mag- 
nificent future of our region. The South is 
rich in resources. We must make it ri 
ever richer in ideas, in culture, in oppor 
tunities. 

We, of business, facing up to t! 
of healthy growth, have an obligat 
for things which will build Americ 
of education, have a duty to identi 
which would destroy America an 
civilization itself. 

A corporation, they say, has no soul. If 
you're part of a corporation, as I am, its 
hard to believe that. You like to thin! 
you, yourself, have a soul, and corpo! 















are only a lot of individua 

who have pooled their savings to carry on aa 
enterprise. I make bold to predict that cof 
porations and business management 476 
going to show more and more soul in the 


South—more and more social ¢ 
Indeed, I feel that the social 
of the American businessman 15 
bright distinguishing marks of the Ameri 
can form of capitalism; it is a ty | 
haps too little honored. 

But where would the businesses, great an 
small, be today were it not for the prece} 
of Christian morality underlying Amence 
life? 

Dr. Ralph S. Sockman, distinguished mit» 
ister and Christian statesman, has pul' 
ior us: 

“If we are to safeguard our ! 
need men whose oath we can tl 
and whose word we can also trust 10 
market place. We need men wW! re res} 
sible enough to bear their own burael 
good enough to bear one anot! t 
Church-related colleges have ae 
ideals to our Nation's youth, furthered sum 
reforms, trained our political al 
leaders.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, you wi} 
Howard College and thousands of 1s 
and daughters in the beautiful | nis 
Dr. Sockman. i 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the > 
of appearing here today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1935 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Joseph V. Lysak, president of 
the Masaryk Memorial Dedication Com- 
mittee, of Chicago, Ill. ‘The speech was 
delivered on May 29, 1955, on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Thomas G. 
Masaryk Memorial, which is located on 
the Midway near the University of Chi- 
cago campus. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


gprecn OF JOSEPH V. LYSAK, PRESIDENT, 
MASARYK MEMORIAL DEDICATION COMMITTEE, 
Cuicaco, Iuu., May 29, 1955 
Dear friends, brothers and sisters, I feel 


ve about the importance of this dedi- 

ition, which will go into our history as a 
manifestation of reverence and devotion to 
e principles advocated by president lib- 
itor T. J. Masaryk, whose whole life was 
verned by these principles. 

We have gathered here under our American 
Stars and Stripes—4,000 miles away from our 
eld country—we came not only from our 
metropolis, but also from many corners of 
America to honor the undying memory of 
( the greatest men in the history of 
Czechoslovakia, 

Hundreds of theusands of American Czech- 
oslovakians and millions of our people across 
the ocean who remained true to Masaryk’s 
ideals, are with us, at least in thoughts, in 


honored by the request to speak in my native 
] 
( 


th 
ere 
B' 


these memorable moments. 

The glorified name of T. G. Masaryk solidi- 
fies us into one phalanx. 

Such an imposing number of people has 
come today to Masaryk’s memorial, which 
we dedicate as @ sacred heritage to future 
fenerations, in the firm belief that this 

festation has a deep significance. Let 


I 

\ t consider only the formal act of dedi- 
( of this symbolic monument. The 
creator of this great work, the famous sculp- 
tor Albin Polasek, expressed it very well in 
declaring that this manifestation offers us 
a great opportunity to prove our hatred of 
cor ism before the whole world and be- 
{ our American countrymen. Im these 
turt ut times all of us should be Blanik 
I ind follow firmly Masaryk and his 


i Communist rulers of Czechoslovakia 
try t nvince the people that the Czecho- 
in America agree with their regime. 
It} e which the Communists themselves 
a ' believe. Our people over there refuse 
re ely to believe it. At this monument 
©: the great Warrior fer Truth we firmly 
tbat He and we solemnly proclaim our 
acherence to the heritage of Masaryk’s ideals. 
We refute today another big lie, that is that 
wr \inst those who were forced to flee 
the ( munist terror, the prison camps and 
the lows, and who arrived in the free 
= ‘ern countries to work for the return of 
Masaryk’s democracy to Czechoslovakia. The 
Presence of the delegates of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia and of many members 
representing this important institution in 
*xlle, and their manifesto read within the 
Shadows of this monument decidely refute 
fven this Communist lie. The American 

Czechoslovakia descent refute 


citizens of 
neously this lie by giving generous 
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support to exiles who have escaped the red 
terror. 

Why do Communists In the old country 
strive so diligently to destroy the memory 
of T. G. Masaryk? They know that in the 
eyes of the people the first President of 
Czechoslovakia is the main representative 
of the belief that Czechoslovakia was and 
will always be firmly allied with the Western 
democracies. It is the name of Masaryk 
which so vividly reminds the people in the 
old country of the close relationship of the 
American and Czechoslovak democracy. 

The unity of hundreds of thousands 
Americans of Czechoslovak descent who 
proudly adhere to the heritage of Lincoln 
and Masaryk, who strive for liberty and 
democracy, should be a serious warning to 
the Communists that there are Czechoslo- 
vaks in this world who have not only the 
will but also the possibility to protest against 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

The Communists did not succeed in eradi- 
cating the memory of T. G. Masaryk from 
the hearts of the people in our native coun- 
try; nor will they succeed in spoiling the 
sincere relationship of this people to Amer- 
ica and to Americans of Czechoslovak de- 
scent. The Communists will never succeed 
in camouflaging the fact that not so long 
ago American soldiers fought not only for 
the freedom of this country but also for the 
liberatiom of Czechoslovakia. They cannot 
deny that American soldiers lead by General 
Patton have liberated Pilsen and Western 
Bohemia. 

The Communists should not forget that 
our sons and grandsons were also fighting 
in the American Army. It is possible that 
there is today a Czechoslovak mother whose 
son gave his life for the freedom of Ameriea 
and of our native country. No propaganda 
in the whole world can change such facts. 

It is true that our people are suffering 
under the Communist dictatorship, but it 
is also an undeniable fact that hundreds of 
thousands of American Czechoslovaks who 
live in the free country of Washington and 
Lincoln will not tolerate that their native 
courtry be enslaved forever. These citizens 
of a free country will continue their en- 
deavor to liberate Czechoslovakia as they did 
during the First and Second World War. 
They will not stop until all those who are 
suffering under the Communist yoke are free. 
Not only our former President Truman, but 
also President Eisenhower condemned reso- 
lutely the subjugation of Czechoslovakia by 
the Communists. Both these American 
Presidents declared that the people in our 
old country have the right to elect their 
government by a free election. 

The Czechoslovak Nation fully deserves 
not to be forgotten by the western democ- 
racies. Not only all American citizens of 
Czechoslovak descent but also the highest 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment fully agree that our native country 
deserves freedom and democracy. The great 
history and the thousand years old Chris- 
tian tradition of the Czechoslovak Nation 
prove that this nation had never a desire 
to subjugate other people, and that she al- 
ways demanded right and justice for all. 

The Slav Apostles Sts. Cyrill and Metti- 
veins brought Christianity to our pepole and 
erected the first church at Nitra. The tra- 
dition of western Christianity dates since 
the 10th century, since the reign of St. Wen- 
ceslans. The western tradition was culti- 
vated at the Charles University in Prague, 
one of the oldest universities in Europe, 
founded more than 6 centuries ago; learned 
masters and bachelors of sciences and arts 
graduated from it long before America was 
discovered. The great Czech Martyr Jan 
Huss was an apostle of western Christian 
tradition. The Czech King George of Pode- 
brady proposed the creation of a league of 
European nations as early in the 15th cen- 
tury. 
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When the Czechs lost their independence 
after the Battle of White Mountain, the 
great Czech exile and teacher of nations, 
John Amos Comenius propagated the glory 
of the Czech name through the whole West- 
ern World. Here, in our United States, in 
Pennsylvania are still traces of the activi- 
ties of Comenius in the church of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, whose roots are in the old 
country. 

A nation with such traditions and his- 
tory should not be forgotten and not be 
left behind the Iron Curtain. 

Even in these troubled times the Czech 
nations can boast of many heroes who have 
bravely opposed the Communist tyranny, e. ¢., 
Dr. Milads Horghors, Gen. Hiliodore Pika, 
and many others who preferred death to 
Communist slavery. Among the bravest op- 
ponents of communism, let me name the 
archbishop of Prague, Dr. Joseph Beran, who 
for several years is a prisoner of the Com- 
munist regime. 

It is very fortunate for our enslaved peo- 
ple that the voice of the free worfd pene- 
trates the Iron Curtain which separates 
Czeehoslovakia from the free world. Our 
people are well informed that they are not 
forgotten. It is the merit of the Voice of 
America and of the Voice of the National 
Committee for Free Europe. The Commu- 
nists are constantly attacking those two 
broadcasts. However, they ought to know 
that the Voice of America is also our voice, 
the proud and determined voice of Ameri- 
can citizens of Czechoslovak descent. At- 
tacking the Voice of Free Europe which we 
help support by our doHars, means attack- 
ing us. 

The significance of today’s celebration 
would not be sufficiently clarified if we would 
not have addressed those words to Commu- 
nists in Prague and if we should not realize 
that we are threatened by an international 
Communist conspiracy. United, and in mu- 
tual agreement, we are all fighting an ir- 
reconcilable fight for democracy and fseedom 
in the whole world, and, above all, in our 
old country. 

While speaking for the American broadcast 
shortly before his death, President T. G. 
Masaryk stated: “We count on your American 
leadership in the fight for freedom, and we 
know that you will not fail us.” T. G. 
Masaryk thought of us at that time because 
he knew us before World War I; he befriended 
us during that war and followed closely our 
activities even as President of C.S. R. I am 
convinced that he would give his blessing to 
our decision that we intend to stand united 
and disciplined in defending freedom and 
democracy. Maybe he would say: “Dear 
countrymen, brothers and sisters aoross the 
ocean, I knew that you would not fafl me.” 

The significance of this dedication and our 
greatest strength is in our unity under 
Masaryk’s flag. 

In this is also our pride and honor. We 
fully realize that the assurance of a success- 
ful fight against the Communist conspiracy 
rests in our unity and mutual trust. 

This manifestation in the shadow of 
Masaryk’s monument would have no signifi- 
cance should we split our strength, which we 
need urgently today, should we not stay 
united. 

Let us all solemnly promise at this monu- 
ment of T. G. Masaryk that we will maintain 
this unity and that we are going to do our 
level best in striving for the victory of truth 
over le, of iove over hatred, of true brother- 
hood over discord, so that perpetual peace 
may embrace the whole world. 

To our dear ones in the old country we 
are sendimg an encouraging message from 
Masaryk’s monument in Chieago assuring 
them that they are not forgotten. 

Not even the strongest Iron Curtain can 
sever the ties which bind our hearts to- 
gether. Our dear ones at home trust us, as 
our Masaryk used to trust us. We have never 
failed him, and we shall not fail you. 
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Federal-State Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, I ask una! 1imous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled “I ‘ed - 
eral-State Relations,” which appeared in 
the July 8, 1955, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star, and a newsletter of mine 
dated July 5, 1955, on the subject of 
“An Antidote to Centralization of Gov- 
ernment.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
the Washington Hvening Star of 

July 8, 1955] 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Mr. 


{From 


: : 
general tenor of the re- 


itive of the 


port of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations is the group’s announced 
belief that the “fundamental objective of our 
system of government should be to keep 


semen yn toa minimum and Sté 


ty to a maxim 





1id to the States and local comr 

















Feder - 
ties is apt to weaken local res} 
and initiative This deterioration makes it 
difficult to effect a proper para of Fed- 
eral and local powers r some of the States 
and cities re unable to a ume what the 
Commi n regards as t ir rightfu ybli- 
tions to the citizens. Cor 1 
essed that the main burden of strengthen- 
yr loca ernment rests on the States and 
] ul c nities. 3 the Fec il Gov- 
ernment can I > by tal Pod e not to 
€ ach on State domain and respon i- 
t 
Of sp 1 inter to the Washi n met- 
ropolitan 1 the Commission com- 
ments on tax losses resulting from Federal 
erjurisdictional prob- 
im areas W re- 
pact n k tax- 
eport urged ad i 
y t ire iymme 





“Present tax immuni- 
properties have weakened 
many local governments. * * * Equity as 
ween Federal and local taxpayers require 
the National Government to make appropri- 
ate payments. These should be based largely 
on the property-tax system, which is the 
main source of local revenue Interjuris- 
dictional planning of the type that has been 
undertaken here was ac 
ing urban centers. 

The Commission’ s inch-thick report covers 
@ multitude of issues arising from inter 
governmental relationships. It will be read 
with profit by administrators and legislators 


all 1 . ¥ t y wt 
at all levels of vernment. 








vocated for all grow- 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO CENTRALIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, July 5, 1955.—One of the 
most meaningful reports of contemporary 
times was released last week when the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations con- 
cluded a comprehensive survey of “the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
relation to the States and their political 
ions to the end that these relations 
may be clearly defined, and the functions 
concerned may be allotted to their proper 
jurisdictions.” It was my privilege, by 
point of the Vice President, to serve on 
this Sn ymmission. 

The Commission has thus illuminated the 
Vv vinbitn scope of kinship between Federal, 
State, and local governments whicn has 
evolved in our country. In so doing the 


subdivi 


ap- 


ment 


inherent dangers of intemperate reliance on 
the Federal Government have been brought 
into lucid and graphic perspective, and a 
‘ries of plausible recommendations for the 
division of responsibilities in many fields of 
public endeavor have been advanced. 

In what might be regarded by some as 
n und tatement, the Commission has ob- 
served that “People in the United States, as 


where, have looked more and more to 
Government for assistance in solving their 
nomic problems. The National 
has sometimes responded more 
an have the State and local govern- 
nents.” While the Commission, quite cor- 
as not indulged in partisanship, this 
nonetheless capably characterizes 
the climate of public opinion in which the 
New Deal and Fair Deal became potent and 
fashionable. 

As with the Hoover Commission recently, 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations have likewise 
been target for citicism by the still- 
rering disciples, dupes, and derelicts of 
he New-Fair Deal. Fortunately for the 
stability and sanity of our Nation, however 
there are even now many, many milli 


social and ecc 
Government 
readily th 
I 
r 





comment 


the 


ms of 


person Republicans and Democrats alike, 
who fervently believe in the durable Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of a strong State govern- 
ment rather than a centralized Federal 


Government 
In this e 


the tradit 


ential campaign 
nal Federal-State 


to refuvenate 


precept, these 


fundamental guides, as offered by the Com- 
mission, should govern: “We have * * * as 
citizens a responsibility to see to it that those 
legitin e needs of society that could be 
met by timely State and local action do not 


by default have to be met by the National 


Go and “A realistic program of 
d on * * * depends too on the 
re ability of the States and their 
sub to assume their full share of 





of government.” 





Hells Canyon Question: Monopoly 
Versus the People 


cXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call attention to the 
letter appearing in the Public Forum 


column of the Coos Bay (Oreg.) Times 





July 11 
on Tuesday, May 3, 1955, addre: sed + 


the editor by W. W. Campbell. of Po} > 
land, Oreg., and entitled, “Hells ¢ 
Question: Monopoly Versus the Canyer 
HELLS CANYON QUESTION: Mono! 
VERSUS THE PEOPLE 
EDITOR: 

There is much more and of far oroento, 
importance in the Hells Canyon gq <i 
than the height of a dam and the mice 
laneous details thereof. Par ne 

Foremost is a struggle between mono 
listic corporate interests and the Ameri; 

ople which may well determine for 


time whether the people through their G 
ernment are to own and control the ren 
ing natural resources of the Nati n “a 
whether these resources are to be fed int 
the greedy maws of private profit-huny 
monopoly. ; 
But there is not validly involved : 
tion of ‘‘free enterprise,”’ there being as |ittjo 
in common between the principle of priy 
monopoly enterprise and private free con 


he que 


petitive enterprise as there is between Soviet 
communism and American democr 
Neither is even a reasonable facsimile 


otner. 


As to complaint that Hells Canyon has 
been made “political” by Morse and Nerv- 
BERGER, that is simply smoky balone How- 


ever, Hells Canyon is most certainly a po- 
litical issue (partisan only incidentally) and 
made so because the forces of ) 
sought to challenge the right of the Ameri- 
can people to develop and use their 


perty without paying tribute t 


} 

ful private monopolists, who see 
a setup approximating gover: 
within the Government. 


It has been often repeated th 
should not have done for them y 
can do for themselves. At Bonneville,G 
Coulee and elsewhere it has } \ 
demonstrated that when it com to 
and plentiful electric power 12 
through their Government (of 

the people, under democratic r 

do far better for thems¢ 

ld the monoplists who in ¢ 
nounced as crack-pot, visionary 
unneeded, all 
projects of this 


Hells Canyon is 


rate) can 


the great 
century. 


the pe 


History and Meaning of the Thomas 6. 
oe Memorial 


‘TENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
SENATE OF THE UNITE 
Monday, July 11, 


Mr. _HRUSKA Mr. Pre 
history and the full meani! 
Thomas G. Masaryk Memor! 
stands on Chicago’s Midway nt 
University of Chicago, and w 
dedicated on May 29, 1955, wa 
ject of a speech recently by Mr. R. A 
Gorman, of Chicago. Because ! , 
ably and well written and be 
expresses so excellently the sp! 
occasion and of the memo! 


Ex” 
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unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

It will be of general interest that bills 
conferring permanent residence upon Dr. 
Alice Masaryk and Mrs. Olga Masaryk 
Revilliod, daughters of Thomas G. Masa- 
rvk, were recently approved by the Con- 
cress of the United States. It was my 
pleasure as a member of one of the Sen- 
ate committees to lend assistance in the 
passage of the latter bill, which was 
introduced by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PurTELL]. Both of these 
daughters were present at the dedication 
of their father’s memorial. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HistoRY AND MEANING or THOMAS G. 
MASARYK MEMORIAL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ladies and gentlemen, Sunday, May 29, 
summoned by the exemplary ardous efforts 
of the Masaryk Memorial Dedication Com- 
mittee, thousands of Americans of Czecho- 
slovak birth or parentage will gather on 
Chicago’s midway to Officially dedicate the 
towering Masaryk memorial. Since 1949 

s edifice of bronze and granite stands on 

e midway in close proximity to the spread- 

University of Chicago Campus where 
0 years ago professor Masaryk delivered his 
first series of lectures on the Problem of the 
Small Nations. 

The Masaryk memorial, a gift of the com- 
mittee to the Chicago parks, is the work of 
an Outstanding American sculptor of Czech- 
oslovak origin, Albin Polasek, for years the 
dominant figure on America’s cultural hori- 

The memorial was presented to the 

per authorities without elaborate cere- 
monies 6 years ago and for these changing 
1 ; it has been standing there, without 

» to speak a formal introduction to the 
I of Chicago. It is gratifying that 
under the leadership of the Moravians of 
Chicago steps have been taken to correct 
this breach of etiquette and that at last the 

isaryk memorial is to be properly dedi- 
cated mid all the pomp and flag waving and 

veech making so typical of all such occa- 
ions. Finally on May 29 the Masaryk me- 
morial will join the distinguished company 

some 130 monuments, statues, boulders, 

ts, pylon, and other forms of Chicago’s 
memorials. 

Knowing Masaryk’s attitude, knowing his 
retiring philosophy, we can understand a bit 

ter the artists choice of symbolism, and 
I think that if Masaryk himself were to at- 
tend the dedication or pass the memorial he 
would pause in his stride and, striking his 

in and shaking his beautifully modeled 

id, he would say, “Not bad, not bad, as 

ig as it means something, as long as it 

rves & purpose,” and then with an enig- 
ic smile he would add,“At least Polasek 
sense enough to sit on a horse, my fa- 
mode of transportation.” Then to 

‘isfy Masaryk’s demand that there be a 
purpose to everything let us try to explain 
‘nd understand the meaning of the saintly 
majestic figure seated upon the powerful 
bronze steed atop the granite slab that bears 
Masaryk’s portrait in sharp relief. 

In its strict symbolism the Masaryk me- 
morial is but @ reenactment in bronze and 

e of the great Legend of the Knights of 

’ Blanik Mountain, the mounted warriors 
“nd St. Wenceslaus, their leader standing 
ever ready to ride forth in the Nation's hour 

need, For some 500 years this legend 
as been handed down from father to son, 

m generation to generation, a sustaining 

miorting thought, that reached its realiza- 
“on In the personality of Thomas Garrigue 
‘Masaryk and the Czechoslovak Legionnaires 
t reborn Knight of the Blanik Mountain 


»ple 
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whose names and deeds are inscribed in gold 
letters upon the pages of the History of 
World War L 

But the memorial means more than the 
expression of a legend; it also expresses the 
author’s conception of Masaryk’s role in 
life, his philosophy, his attitudes. The pa- 
triarchal figure sitting high against Chicago’s 
varying clouds is the symbol of Masaryk 
the teacher, the great untiring inspiring 
honest teacher, not only within the class- 
room or the college campus but a teacher 
in the broader sense, a spiritual and intel- 
lectual leader of a devoted people, and if 
I can understand Polasek’s symbolism, the 
sturdy steed with its 4 feet planted firmly 
solidly in the ageless granite symbolize Mas- 
aryk’s concept of interpreting life and all 
its problems in a realistic down-to-earth 
manner, devoid of flighty excursion into 
the realm of fancy and imagery, Masaryk 
the teacher, Masaryk the downright realist, 
Masaryk the philosopher riding astride the 
powerful horse symbolic of knightship and 
leadership. This is what I see in the Masaryk 
memorial besides the expressed Blanik leg- 
end. Perhaps in this powerful fashion the 
artist tried to convey to the world that here 
at least Plato’s dream of a philosopher king 
is fully realized in the person of Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia. 

Earlier this evening I said that Masaryk 
himself would approve of the memorial and 
the dedicatory celebration being planned un- 
der one condition. It must serve a purpose. 
Will this memorial serve a purpose? Will it 
say something to the generations to come 
after us or will it slowly crumble and dis- 
integrate and become a meaningless mass of 
inert materials? In itself perhaps it will 
not serve its purpose too long unless we the 
people, those who honor and respect and 
idolize Masaryk will go out into the world 
and spread his teachings, live his teachings, 
and use his teachings to make this our 
American home a better, safer place. Let us 
remember the Masaryk memorial is in a 
sense a reminder, a memorial to the undying 
principal of eternal vigilance in the service 
of humanity, and today more than ever do 
we need such vigilance, such readiness to act 
to defend, to uphold ideals, to protect our 
treasured rights from usurpation from with- 
out as well as undermining gnawing away 
from within. 

Today the world is engaged in the gigantic 
struggle of ideologies. It cannot continue to 
live forever in this state of nervous inde- 
cision of constant sparring and gaging each 
others strengths. The democratic way of 
life as portrayed by Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk and as exemplified by the American 
way cannot bargain and compromise with the 
Communist plan of life. The two are ir- 
reconcilable and sooner or later will come to 
a clash. The game of world politics is dan- 
gerous, treacherous, exhausting and we as a 
Nation are young and inexperienced in its 
complexities. I wish I could add to the 
Masaryk memorial more of the granite slab 
and inscribe into its four sides some of the 
pithy excerpts from the profound fountain 
of political and social and moral wisdom 
which was Masaryk’s contribution to the 
world of thought. 

I would arrange the following quotes about 
the base of the memorial, so that viewed 
from any angle it would bring a message, a 
profound eternal truth culled from Mas- 
aryk’s mental forge: 


“BE A TRUE DEMOCRAT, PRACTICE WHAT YOU 
PREACH 


“We don’t need slogans but we do need 
political training. Asin every field of educa- 
tion so in the field of political upbringing 
we must begin with self-education. Politics 
as a social practice must become part and 
parcel of our moral convictions. We have 
our political credo progress, democracy. Let 
us practice it consistently in all we do.” 
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“BE HONEST, SHOW YOUR TRUE COLORS AT ALL 
TIMES ‘ 


“Firmness of conviction does not exclude 
concessions and compromise in mutual work. 
On the other hand, compromising one’s 
principles is absolutely unthinkable. No 
compromise of any kind dare violate basic 
principles; you yield once or twice and your 
best convictions are gone.” 


“COMMUNISM AND WHY IT MUST FAIL IN THE 
END 


“The reason for the dreadful ends to which 
Russian communism has decended lies in the 
fact that it was perpetrated upon an un- 
educated morally dissipated nation. True 
communism must be based more on the 
principle of brotherhood than on the prin- 
ciple of equality. Communism based on a 
strictly economic or materialistic foundation 
it totally impossible.” 


“HUMANISM—KNOW IT, PRACTICE IT 


“Humanism does not mean just love thy 
neighbor, but it insists on, yes, demands a 
high degree of mental advancement. The 
foremost and the main problem of the 
humanists should be the education of the 
Nation, education of its people. It demands 
further national tolerance and in the realm 
of politics denounces and rejects all forms 
of violence and aggression.” 

Having inscribed these pithy excerpts, I 
would direct powerful floodlights at the 
granite slabs that form the base of the 
Memorial Monument so that night and day 
men could come, men and women of all 
walks of life, the students from the nearby 
university, the professors whose duties are to 
teach and prepare the sound leadership of 
tomorrow, the man with the pick and ax, 
the lawyer, the physician, the banker, the 
merchant, the bus driver, all of these and 
everyone of them would have to pause and 
read and meditate and say, “This means me. 
I too must help. I too must work for and 
live in democracy. I too must respect the 
rights of my fellow man regardless or be- 
cause of his color, his religion, his national 
origin. If through his honest sincere devo- 
tion and work this man Masaryk could bring 
to life his nation after 300 years of non- 
existence, if he could create and guide the 
newborn Czechoslovak Republic, a smaller 
facsimile of our own great American democ- 
racy, than I too will do my share to preserve 
and to improve that which we have here. 
Away with false prophets, away with the 
leering, luring voices that promise an eco- 
nomic haven at the loss of man’s dignity, at 
the cost of his freedom, at the sacrifice of 
his very individual I.” Ladies and gentle- 
men, if the Masaryk memorial could inspire 
such thoughts and cement such determina- 
tion that I feel that even Thomas G. Masaryk, 
the servant, self critics would say “I have 
not lived in vain, and this memorial is well 
placed.” 

There is one more thing to be remembered. 
Sunday, May 29, the dedication must be more 
than just a formal presentation, a colorful 
unveiling. It must be a mass protest against 
the injustice which is Czechoslovakia today. 
It must be a voice that will be heard behind 
the Iron Curtain and in every nook and 
crannie of this continent as well, telling 
those unfortunates living within the prom- 
ised paradise of communism that here in 
America, near the institution of high learn- 
ing, within the shadow of the great Masaryk 
memorial thousands have come to pay trib- 
ute, to swear allegiance, and to find new 
strength, new determination to carry on. 
The Czechoslovaks were never warmongers, 
never rabblerousers, never aggressors, but 
they always were and always shall be on the 
side of justice, ready to defend the lofty 
principles laid down and lived by Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk. Thickly massed about 
the base of the memorial let us affirm our 
loyalty to the United States of America, to 
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the principles of justice and freedom that 
it stands for, and to the lofty ideals exempli- 
fied in the bronze and granite Masaryk me- 
morial. 





Venezuela: Land of Progress and Oil. 


and a Vital Neighbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have a 
very distinguished nephew by the name 
of Wiley W. Souba, who is now in Vene- 
zuela. He has written an article enti- 
tled ““Venezuela: Land of Progress and 
Oil and a Vital Neighbor,” which has 
received considerable attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
psinted in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

VENEZUELA: LAND OF PROGRESS AND OIL AND 
A VITAL NEIGHBOR 


(By W. W. Souba, Eta chapter) 


T rather imagine that most of my readers 
think of Venezuela as a rather small, little 
known, insignificant country “somewhere in 
South America.” But let's see if this is the 
case 

The attention of the American people has 
been recently focused on Venezuéla by three 
events. First, coverage by United States 
newsreel eompanies of the construction of 
the recently completed Autopista, a magnifi- 
cent road-building accomplishment. Sec- 
ond, the much-discussed extremely impor- 
tant Simpson bill, which has been debated 
by our Congress. And, third, the visit im 
March of 1954 of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles to the 10th Inter-American 
Conference in Caracas, the capital of Vene- 
zuebka. 

However, to petroleum engineers and other 
personnel who work in the fabulous world 
of oil, Venezuela, with its tremendous pro- 
duction and reserves, is far from little known 
or insignificant. And all engineers who have 
had the opportunity to read the pages of 
such technieal journals as Engineering News- 
Record and Civil Engineering within the last 
2 years have becomae familiar with the great 
feats of engineering and construction that 
have been accomplished in Venezuela. 

Perhaps for some of you the newsreels, the 
Simpson bill, the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference, and the recent technical writings 
slipped by unnoticed. Let me present seme 
greatly condensed facts about this country 
called Venezuela which I believe will help 
you realize its significance and importance to 
all of us as citizens of the United States and 
to the world today. 

Venezuela is one of the northern countries 
of South America bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea. The Rand McNally World Atlas 
lists the area of the country at 352,141 square 
miles. This is comparable in size to our 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
combined. Thus, Venezuela is not a small 
country, especially by Texas standards, for 
any Texan will tell you that “if it’s bigger 
than Texas, it must be big.” Venezuela is 
sparsely populated. The population is 
5,608,500 according to the latest Government 
estimates. Approximately 16 percent of its 
total population live in the city of Caracas. 
Percentagewise this is a tremendous concen- 
tration of population in one city. 
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Singularly, the thing that makes Vene- 
zuela what it is is oil.. The national economy 
depends entirely on this natural resource. 
The economists will quickly point out that 
it is dangerous to have a national economy 
so completely dependent on one source of 
income. Their claim: Venezuela has all of 
its economic eggs in one basket. But most 
of these same economists will also admit that 
it is difficult to find a better basket than oil. 

At present, Venezuela» produces over 
1,800,000 barrels of oil each day. This repre- 
sents 1314 percent of the world’s production. 
The United States receives by either direct 
shipment or transshipment 39 percent of 
Venezuela’s production. Venezuela has an 
estimated 10 percent of the world’s known 
oil reserves. This, then, is the story of Vene- 
zuela in a nutshell. 

I mentioned earlier the Simpson bill which 
has been before our Congress. This bill, 
essentially, would restrict the importation of 
oil into the United States, thus necessitating 
the stepping up of our own internal produc- 
tion and the more rapid consumption of a 
vital military natural resource. Hf a restric- 
tion of oil imports became effective, Vene- 
zuela’s economy would be seriously affected 
since we would no longer be buying almost 
40 percent of the Venezuelan oil produced. 
Naturally the Venezuelan Government is 
alarmed at this possibility. But the battle 
cry for Venezuela is made not so much by its 
government as by the United States business 
firms which operate in Venezuela. The rea- 
soning of the United States businessmen 
follows a sensible line. VeneZuela is our 
second largest Latin American customer and 
fifth largest customer in the world. Vene- 
zuela is currently buying $500 million worth 
of goods from the United States each year. 
In addition to this, the profits, dividends, 
and funds resulting from such associated 
services (through American-owned firms) as 
shipping, banking, insurance, construction, 
manufacturing, and so on, are currently 
valued at $400 million per year.1. Fhus our 
relations with Venezuela are worth almost a 
billion dollars a year. This is an tmportant 
artery in our economic bloodstream. 

A breakdown of the national income of 
Venezuela ($700 million per year) is most 
interesting. About two-thirds of this in- 
come is derived directly from the petroleum 
operations within the country. Almost all 
of the remaining national income can be 
traced indirectly to oil. A breakdown of 
government expenditures is also interesting 
for we find that Venezuela is spending 30 
percent of its national income on public 
works. This is a sizable percentage. 

The largest public-works project to be 
executed by the Government so far is the 
Autopista, a mountain road leading from the 
port of La Guaira through the mountains to 
Caracas. This highway is onky 11 miles long 
but it cost over $6 millon per mile. The 
Government’s Ministry of Public Works did 
the actual roadbuilding. The American 
firm of Morrison-Knudsen built the 2 tun- 
nels, 1 of which is 5,900 feet long. The 
French firm of Campenon Bernard built the 
three prestressed concrete arch bridges. The 
bridge designs were prepared by the French 
consulting firm owned by the well-known 
engineer, Eugene Freyssinat. 

The newest large development by foreign 
capital in Venezuela has been made by the 
Orinoco Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp. This task involved 
the building of 2 complete towns, a com- 
plete mining operation, a railroad, and a 
highway each 90 miles long, a complete port 


1The largest percentage of this figure 1s 
represented by profits of the Creole Petro- 
leum Corp., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. Creole has a gross plant invest- 
ment in Venezuela based on cost of over 
$970 million, 
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for loading the ore, and vast river work to 
make the Orinoco River navigable for the ora 
carriers. United States Steel plans to ship 
10 million tons of high-grade ore (about 63 5 
percent iron by dry analysis) out of Vene. 
zuela each year. This vast construction pros- 
gram required 2 years of high-speed eon- 
struction and cost the corporation some $159 
million. 


I have mentioned only two of the n 


any 
engineering and construction 


accom plis) 


ments. These two have been widely pub- 
licized. There will be others for the Vene- 
zuelan Government has extensive plans for 
building roads and railsoads throughout a 


country which can now be traveled 
veniently only by airplane. Because of the 
wet season-dry season type of climate. 
water is a critical item, espeeially for the 
fast growing city of Caracas. More dams, 
reservoirs, and acqueducts will be needed 
Irrigation projects are beginning now that 
the Government is stressing the develop- 
ment of agrieulture in the country. Future 
release of oil concessions to the many oi] 
companies operating in Venezuela will mean 
more pipelines, refineries, and port facllitic 
for loading tankers. Engineering and con- 
struction should be active in Venezuela for 
many years to come. 

Perhaps this optimistic note of activity 
will interest some of the younger men who 
still feel unsettled about their final niche in 
the engineering world or those who are 
stirred by the thought of a foreign adven- 
ture in engineering. To these men, and to 
all, I would like to include a few perso: 
comments. There are engineering oppor- 
tunities-in Venezuela and in many other for- 
eign countries. But most of my reader 
have already realized the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that our own country offers to those 
who choose the fleld of engineering. 

There are two groups of engineers in for- 
eign work. First, those who make their homes 
in the new country, taking their families with 
them; and those who—with or without their 
families—have gone overseas to work on 4 
specific assignment or job of Known dura- 
tion. Both groups are represented in Vene- 
zuela, but the former is much larger than 
the latter. This is due to the vast foreig: 
company acitivity. These oil companies 
send all classifications of personnel to Vene- 
zuela to live and to occupy the more impor- 
tant positions in their Venezuelan sub- 
sidiaries. Those who live in Caraeas live in 
a city as modern for the most part as any 
city in the United States. These same peo- 
ple, however, realize daily the inconveniences 
of living in a foreign land. Others live in 
the many oil camps throughout the country 
and are subjected to a rather confined exist- 
ence simply because of their geographical 
location. 

If you are interested in or are considering 
a foreign assignment, let me emphasize the 
importance of selecting your employer. I! 
you are going to work overseas, especially on 
what I think of as a long-term basis, be re 
of the company you choose as your employer 
Select an organization which has proved 
itself in foreign work. 

In my personal judgment it is equally im- 
portant that you be sure of yourself. Be 
certain that you have the moral and spir- 
itual standards needed for your own wellare 
as well as the knowledge and experience to 
do your job. This is a point seldom con- 
sidered important by many people. Per- 
haps it seems strange that I mention it here 
But I mention it because I have seen too 
many failures due to the lack of these vita! 
standards. Wherever you go, you will be 
Judged as an American, And it sometimes 
seems that it is rather difficult being 4n 
American these days since we are looked 
upon with such close scrutiny individually 
and collectively. However, if you lack 4 
natural spirit of patriotism, rememrber that 





, individual you always have certain re- 
ibilities to yourself. 

you will find that your salary will be 

adjusted upward by a small percentage to 

mpensate for the sacrifices that you will 

\turally make by working in a foreign land. 

If you establish a home in a country where 

hich living costs prevail, you will no doubt 

ive additional financial assistance to 

unteract this situation. You might find 

irself in the midst of a strange language. 

; will create temporary problems but will 

») serve to make you appreciate the im- 

tance of verbal communication. You will 

d that you can do things you didn’t know 

1 could do * * * and with a lot less than 

. realized. You might even have to live 

der some very trying conditions, but this, 

ey say, will make a better man out of you. 

You certainly will develop patience. The 

re experience will cause you to realize and 

preciate the greatness of our own United 


These, then, are the facts along with a 
if personal comment about just one for- 
eign field for engineers. As I have said, there 
many such fields, There are oppor- 
inities and challenges in all of them. To 
id disappointments, make the final deci- 
ion yourself. And in the process, walk, 
ion’trun. Perhaps you will discover another 
land of progress—and vital neighbor, 





Educational Quality and Scientific 
Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, science is becoming more and 
more important in the world in which we 
live. Whether it be in the home, in the 
factory, or even in the field, with the 
constant development of new machines 
and techniques to do jobs once done by 
hand, there is a constant and growing 
emphasis on the need for skilled scien- 
tific leaders in every area. Nowhere is 
this more clearly indicated than in mili- 
tary research and development. Un- 
fortunately, however, we are not develop- 
ing sufficient leaders in these crucial 
fields of knowledge and, as a result, we 
are slowly but surely falling behind the 
Soviet Union in scientific accomplish- 
ment. 

Partly to meet this need, I have intro- 
duced two bills at this session of the 
Congress—H. R. 2211 and H. R. 5152— 
which would help us meet the demand 
for skilled leaders in the sciences as well 
as other fields. I am encouraged by the 
great interest shown in this problem by 
educational leaders. Most recently a 
copy of the annual report of the educa- 
tional testing service was brought to my 
attention, and in it was an excellent 
section dealing with this very problem. 
This organization, which is in constant 
touch with universities throughout the 
Nation, fully realizes the importance of 
developing our scientific leadership. The 
report emphasizes the great strides being 
made in the Soviet Union in developing 
scientists not only in great quantity but 
with considerable ability as well, and 
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they contrast this with our own lagging 
programs. In the words of the report: 

The Nation’s needs for highly trained tech- 
nological and scientific manpower are in- 
creasing at a rate that is five times the 
rate of increase of the population as a whole, 
The manpower resources we fail to develop 
may cost us our survival. 


Truly, this states the grave importance 
of the problem. 

I should like to include as a part of 
my remarks that section of the annual 
report of the educational testing serv- 
ice which relates to this discussion: 

EDUCATIONAL QUALITY AND SCIENTIFIC 
LEADERSHIP 


There is no question but that our safety 
as a nation depends to a large extent on our 
scientific progress, and more specifically on 
our margin of scientific and technological 
superiority over the U. S. S. R. In a very 
interesting and far-sighted article published 
in the Saturday Evening Post a little over a 
year ago, General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley puts the matter pointedly: “Guided 
missiles, like atomic bombs, have no human 
loyalties. They obey only the laws of phys- 
ics and work best for the side that has the 
best physicists.” In analyzing the prospects 
for our safety as a nation, it is well, however, 
to recognize three distinct periods in time. 

At the present moment and for fhe next 
year or two (period I) our fate is being de- 
cided on the basis of the scientific and tech- 
nological developments of the past and on 
the‘basis of the wisdom of our present gen- 
erals and statesmen. Nothing that we as 
educators can do now can greatly affect the 
outcome of events during period IL. 

Our safety in the near future—say, the 
next five to ten years (period II)—will de- 
pend on the success of the efforts currently 
being made by the scientists and engineers 
who are now engaged in research and devel- 
opment, and on the wisdom of our leaders 
during this period. Except for stressing the 
necessity of giving our scientists and engi- 
neers, whether in the Government or in 
private industry, optimum working condi- 
tions, and of ensuring that they are utilized 
in their most highly skilled capacities, there 
is again little that we as educators can do 
to help matters. 

But the picture with respect to the some- 
what more distant future is quite different. 
The present stalemate is likely to continue 
for 20, 30, or even 50 years (period III), and 
what we do now can and will help to decide 
the eventual outcome. Certainly at no time 
during that period do we dare relax and as- 
sume good will equal to our own from the 
other side. There is nothing the Russians 
have done in the past 10 years that pro- 
vides convincing evidence they will not 
attack us if they are sure they can win. 
Until they furnish such evidence, we let 
them achieve a position of superiority only 
at our grave peril. 

Manifestly, if we are to maintain our 
technological superiority throughout the 
next quarter or half century, our education- 
al system must produce a large number of 
very able scientists and engineers. Yet the 
future of America depends also on the qual- 
ity of leadership available in Government, 
business, and the professions. If we are to 
produce more scientists, as we must, and if 
we are to do so without making undue in- 
roads upon other important specialized fields, 
we must make fuller use of our raw intel- 
lectual resources than we have made in the 
past. 

This is tantamount to saying that the 
issues will ultimately be decided by the 
quality of the education we make available 
to the youngsters now in school and those 
who will shortly be entering. In speaking of 
quality of education, I am sure it is apparent 
that I refer not only to the caliber of 
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instruction provided but also to the appro- 
priateness of this instruction to the poten- 
tialities of each individual student. In 
other words, to provide education of high 
quality implies, to my mind, that we do 
nothing less than lay the groundwork for 
fullest possible development of each individ- 
ual’s cabilities. Our survival in the long run 
depends on the extent to which we succeed 
in doing so. 


URGENT NEED TO UNCOVER H!GH-LEVEL 
SCIENTIFIC TALENT 


In the article mentioned earlier, General 
Bradley considers “what sort of safety our 
country can reasonably hope to achieve in 
the years ahead.” In this connection he 
states: 

“In both atomic defense and deliverability, 
we come back always to the necessity for 
increasing our scientific-and-technological 
lead over the Soviet bloc. * * * Our scien- 
tific lead depends on many factors—for ex- 
ample, on the relationship between scien- 
tists and the military; on the proper balance 
between basic research and developmental 
research; on scientific exchange between our- 
selves and our allies; and on the ability of 
our educational system, from junior high 
upward, to find and encourage scientific 
talent * * *. 


“There is reason to believe that our schools 
today are tapping only a portion of this 
precious reservoir of talent. The basic tool 
of physics is mathematics. I used to teach 
math at West Point, and know how sketch- 
ily the subject is taught in many high 
schools. If a gifed boy’s mathematical abil- 
ity is never tested, agreat physicist may be 
lost. Perhaps aptitude tests can be devised 
which could be given to all high-school stu- 
dents. Those showing high promise could 
be encouraged in scientific studies. Per- 
sonally I think the Government, when nec- 
essary, should subsidize the education of all 
students of proved scientific ability. Mean- 
while, when scholarships are not available, 
public-spirited citizens and service clubs 
could do much to help scientific students 
recommended by their teachers as especially 
gifted. The Soviet Union is working more 
intensively than any other nation in history 
to develop the scientific talents of its young 
people. I am sure that Americans can do 
better, but we must give more thought to it.” 


There is considerable evidence that the 
Soviet Union is now training more scientists 
than we are. According to figures given by 
Howard A. Meyerhoff, head of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, in an interview pub- 
lished in U. S. News & World Report early 
this year, the Russians are now or will shortly 
be graduating some 50,000 engineers annu- 
ally—two and a half times, or more the num- 
ber we graduated this year. With respect to 
science students other than engineers, Mr. 
Meyerhoff's estimate places the number of 
scientists and technologists graduated in 
Russia this year at twice the number gradu- 
ated in the United States. 


The day has passed when we could reassure 
ourselves that this superiority in numbers 
was being achieved at the expense of quality. 
Engineering training in Russia, for example, 
lasts 5 to 514 years and is based on about 
5,000 hours of lectures and classroom and 
laboratory instruction. To enter a Russian 
university, the student must pass examina- 
tions in as many as three languages, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, in addition to 
Russian language, literature, and history. 
The mathematics examination includes not 
only algebra and geometry, but also some 
complex number theory, theory of equations, 
progressions, logarithms, and the binonmial 
theorem. 

President Eric Ashby of Queens University, 
Belfast, writing in the New York Times maga- 
zine (April 18, 1954), warns that it is dan- 
gerous to underestimate Russia’s technologi- 
cal efforts. Twelve percent of Russia's total 
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budget itn 1953 was spent on education. 
(Compare this with the 3 percent of our na- 
tional income that we spend.) There are 33 
universities and 887 higher educational es- 
tablishments for training highly specialized 
technologists of various kinds, and each year 
nearly 150,000 graduates are poured into in- 
dustry and the professions. And in Russia, 
Dr. Ashby oints out, the prestige of engi- 
neering and science has been deliberately 
built up to immense proportions. “News- 
paper headlines go to scientists, not to film 
stars, or football players, or thugs * * * 
The heroes of schoolboy stories are not spies 
or detectives but engineers or scientists.” 

In contrast with such concerted efforts on 
the part of the U. S. S. R., in the United 
States the number of engineers and scientists 
we graduate annually has actually been 
diminishing since 1949-50. The number of 
engineering graduates declined from 52,000 
in 1949-50 to 19,000 in 1953-54. Although 
student enrollments in engineering have 
very recently begun to rise, we will still be 
graduating only 34,000 engineers a year by 
1957. Increases in the number of graduates 
in chemistry (which dropped from approxi- 
mately 11,000 in 1949-50 to less than 5,000 
this year) will not take place for another 
year or two, and then only at the bachelor’s 
jlevel. In other fields, such as physics, un- 
dergraduate enrollments are still low, with 
no improvement in prospect. 

The situation is even worse at the gradu- 
ate level. According to Mr. Meyerhoff’s fig- 
ures, we are down to an alltime low with 
respect to graduate students who are start- 
ing careers in science. The total number of 
these students dropped from close to 12,000 
in 1951-52 to 8,000 the following year. On 
top of this drop there has been what Mr. 
Meyerhoff refers to as a “disastrous” tight- 
ening up in the draft policy with respect to 
the training of scientists. (From a study of 
a 3-percent sample of science departments 
in the country’s universities, the Scientific 
Manpower Commission estimates that since 
May 1953 we have had about 3,000 science 
students withdrawn from graduate work and 
assigned to military service.) The number 
of students beginning graduate work in 
science is now less than half the 1951-52 
total. 

The entire problem is of such grave tm- 
portance that President Eisenhower has 
recently supported a Cabinet committee on 
the training of scientists and engineers. The 
committee includes the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, of Labor, and of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, and the directors of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, of the National 
Science Foundation, and of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

It becomes increasingly urgent to recog- 
nize that as a Nation we have tended to be 
highly prodigal of all our intellectual re- 
eources. Less than half of those equal in 
ability to the average college graduate now 
enter college, and only about a third actually 
graduate from college. Even among the top 
2 percent of our high-school graduates, only 
two-thirds are now getting all the way 
through college. Whereas six or more per- 
cent of the population are capable of acquir- 
ing a Ph. D. or an M. D., the number earn- 
ing these degrees at present is less than half 
of 1 percent of the population. 

The Nation’s needs for highly trained 
technological and scientific manpower are 
increasing at a rate that is 5 times the rate 
of increase of the population as a whole. 
The manpower resources we fail to develop 
may cost us our survival. What can we do 
to prevent this waste? The systematic use of 
tests to identify our most talented youth and 
help insure they receive the kind of educa- 
tion that will enable them to make the best 
use of their capabilities would seem to be 
one important and very specific action that 
can be taken. 
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Kremlin Agents at Fort Monmouth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by myself which 
appeared in the National Republic for 
July. I believe this article will be of in- 
terest to all Members of the House and it 
indicates the method used by Russia to 
keep informed on United States military 
matters. 

The article follows: 

KREMLIN AGENTS AT FoRT MONMOUTH 


(By Hon. LAWRENCE H. SmirH, United States 
Representative from Wisconsin) 


The American people do not understand 
how Russia manages to keep abreast of the 
United States in modern airpower. The an- 
swer is suggested in a recent Senate report 
on subversion and espionage in the Army 
Signal Corps. As in the days of the atom 
bomb development, 1941-45, the Kremlin has 
managed to steal every military secret in 
aviation radar and electronics, principally 
through a carefully planned espionage ring 
centered upon the top secret research and 
development work carried on at the Army 
Signal Corps’ Fort Monmouth, N. J., radar 
laboratories. During the years 1942-45, the 
Kremlin got every new electronic device and 
invention, almost as fast as it was perfected. 

Senate report No. 230, published April 25, 
1955, by the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations (Committee on Government 
Operations), delineates the whole picture of 
Communist infiltration at Fort Monmouth, 

“The responsible officials in charge of se- 
curity matters were grossly negligent and 
incompetent in failing to take proper ac- 
tion in the cases of individuals where there 
was information that they were loyalty or se- 
curity risks,” the committee report con- 
cludes. “The subcommittee was unable to 
ascertain from the Army at which echelon 
the removal of security risks was disap- 
proved.” 

Espionage reports from the FBI were ig- 
nored by the Army Signal Corps. 

“The FBI and Army Intelligence repeated- 
ly furnished information to the Army Signal 
Corps concerning individuals considered to 
be very dangerous to the security of this 
country. These loyalty and security risks 
were retained by the Army Signal Corps after 
complete facts had been furnished about 
them. * * * The Rosenberg spy ring suc- 
cessfully penetrated the Army Signal Corps 
and related private commercial establish- 
ments. This espionage ring took and ob- 
tained secrets from the Army Signal Corps 
and transmitted them to the Soviet Union. 
The operation of the Rosenberg ring, which 
had as one of its purposes the obtaining of 
radar secrets for the Soviet Union, may, on 


the basis of available evidence, still be 
operating.” 
The Senate inquiry into Communist 


espionage in the Army Signal Corps began 
early in 1953, when Senator JOSEPH R. Mc- 
CaRTHY was Chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations. With organization 
of the new Senate in 1955 the Democrats 
took over control of all committees. Sena- 
tor JoHN L. MCCLELLAN of Arkansas then 
replaced McCartHy as Chairman of Govern- 
ment Operations. The report on subver- 
sion and espionage in the Signal Corps cov- 
ers only the period of the McCarTnuy inquiry. 
The Democrat members of the Permanent 
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Subcommittee on Investigations specifically 
disassociated themselves from Senate Report 
230 with the statement “we cannot accept 
either the credit or responsibility for this 
report.” This statement was signed by Sena- 
tors MCCLELLAN, JACKSON Of Washington, 
and SYMINGTON of Missouri. 

In January 1953, Senator McCarrny re- 
ceived a confidential report naming 34 indi- 
viduals, principally at the Signal Corps Radar 
Laboratories at Fort Monmouth. These 
reports were based chiefly on FBI investiga- 
tions begun in 1947. 

The Senate hearings began in August 1953, 
and continued until March 1954, with 126 
witnesses examined in executive session, 
plus some 200 staff interviews with officials 
and Army officers. Of the first 126 witnesses 
examined, 41 invoked the fifth amendment 
when interrogated on subversive activities 
and Communist affiliations. 

“It was established during the investiga- 
tions that the Rosenberg spy ring obtained 
secrets from the Army Signal Corps and 
transmitted them to Russia. Julius Rosen- 
berg and his wife, Ethel Greenglass Rosen- 
berg, were convicted and executed for con- 
spiracy to commit espionage. Rosenberg 
successfully used Signal Corps contacts in 
attempts to obtain contracts for two com- 
panies with which he was associated. He 
made frequent trips to Signal Corps officials 
in Philadelphia for the dual purpose of ob- 
taining these contracts and seeing his 
espionage contacts. While Rosenberg was 
employed at the Army Signal Corps installa- 
tion at the Emerson Radio Co., he stole 
the proximity fuse and handed it over to a 
Russian agent.” 

The committee named Joel Barr as one 
member of the Rosenberg spy ring. He had 
been employed in the radar laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth and later at the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., which was engaged in secret 
military production. Barr since has fled the 
United States and “is reported to be living 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Another member of the Rosenberg spy ring 
and a close Barr associate was Vivian Glass- 
man, wife of Ernest Pataki, a former em- 
ployee of the Federal Telecommunications 
Laboratory, at Nutley, N. J. Pataki was 
identified as “a member of the secret Com- 
munist Party cell, which operated at the 
laboratories.” A third civil employee identi- 
fied as a member of the Rosenberg spy ring 
at Fort Monmouth was Alfred Sarant. He 
too since has fled the country and is now 
reported to be living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Morton Sobell, a fourth member of the 
Rosenberg apparatus is now serving a 30-year 
prison sentence for conspiracy to commit 
espionage. He had been employed by the 
Reeves Instrument Corp. which was engaged 
in classified work for the Army Signal Cor} 
“It was determined that the operation of the 
Rosenberg spy ring, which had as its purpose 
the obtaining of radar secrets for Russia, 
never stopped and could possibly be continu- 
ing to this very day,” the committee report 
continues (p. 3). 

David Greenglass, brother of Rosenbere’s 
wife, was interviewed by members of the Mc- 
Carthy subcommittee in the penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., where he is now serving a 15- 
year term for his connection with the Rosen- 
berg conspiracy. This interview was held on 
November 24, 1953. It inquired into the 
Kremlin conspiracy to steal the atomic- 
bomb secrets. At one point the committee 
asked Greenglass. “Did you give atomic 
secrets to Rosenberg and to Henry Gold for 
transmission to Russia?” 

“Yes, when I was stationed at Los Alamos 
at the atomic-bomb project, I passed 
sketches and other information on the bom) 
to Rosenberg and to Gold at their request.” 

At another point Greenglass related that 
Rosenberg had admitted to him in conversa- 
tion that while he was employed by the 
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cignal Corps at Emerson Radio Co, “he stole 
the proximity fuse and gave it to the Rus- 
sjians (Pp. 4). 

siernis espionage ring later transmitted to 
Russia the basic secrets of the United States 
ided missile program. 

The committee report reveals that some of 
these basic defense secrets were stolen as 
long ago as 1937-39. 

The report names 18 employees of the Fed- 
eral Telecommunications Laboratories at 
Nutley, N. J., as members of the Communist 
party cell in that operation. 

The report also reveals that a special unit 
of the Communist Party, called the Shore 
club, was organized in Monmouth County, 
N. J., “for the specific purpose of infiltrating 
the secret Army Signal Corps Laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth.” 

Andrew J. Reid, who had been attached to 
the security office at Fort Monmouth for 13 
years, told the committee he had repeatedly 
furnished his superiors the names of many 
employees he considered very dangerous. 
But nothing happened. The suspected em- 
ployees were kept on year after year. 

One member of the Rosenberg group had 
been employed at Fort Monmouth for 15 
His wife, when finally obtained by the 
Senate committee, showed that as early as 
1946 he had been charged with having 43 

ified documents belonging to the Army 
Signal Corps in his private apartment. For 
t ‘ross violation of security he had been 
ispended for 10 days. Later he was pro- 
moted to be chief of one of the most impor- 
radar sections at Fort Monmouth. 
After examining this personnel file at Fort 


gu 


years. 


Monmouth the Senate committee asked the 
Army for a complete photostatic copy of the 

rd. Some days later when the photo- 
stats were delivered “it was discovered that 


the Army had removed certain documents,” 
before transmitting the personnel file to the 
committee, 

Aaron Coleman, the principal covered in 

personnel file, was identified in the 
report as having attended a meeting of the 
Young Communist League with Julius 
Rosenberg in 1937. 
“Who took you to the meeting of the 
ng Communist League?’’ Coleman was 
asked 

“Rosenberg,” he responded. 

Coleman and Rosenberg had been students 
together at the College of the City of New 
York, where both had been active in the 
Young Communist League, along with Mor- 
ton Sobell, Joel Barr, Henry Nathan Shoiket 
and Morris Savitsky. 

Three employees of the Federal Telecom- 
inications Laboratories at Nutley, N. J., 
tied it was common knowledge around 

t plant that Harry Hyman, another em- 
ployee, “was connected with the Communist 
Party.” During his examination by the com- 

tee, Hyman invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment more than 50 times. 
Another witness disclosed that Hyman had 
made “several hundred telephone calls’ 
irom his New Jersey base to Army Signal 
Corps employees in such widely scattered in- 
stallations as the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Md., Fairchild Airplane Corpora- 
ti n, Farmingdale, N. Y., Navy Air Rocket 
Te ting Station, Dover, N. J., Air Force 
'ransportation Depot, Newark, N. J., and the 

ctronics Research Associates, North Cald- 
well, N. J. In response to questions about 

‘ese calls, Hyman in each case invoked the 

{th amendment. 

rhe Senate committee staff document 76 
phone calls from Hyman to the Federal 
lelecommunications Laboratories, alone, 
auring 1952-53. 

_ Questioned about these numerous calls, 
“vinan repeatedly invoked the Fifth Amend- 
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Ruth Weiner Levine, who had been em- 
ployed by the Federal Telecommunications 
“voratories more than ten years, appeared 
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before the committee on December 11, 1953. 
She had been granted a top-secret clearance 
by the United States Air Force on March 29, 
1950. This clearance gave her access to 
drawings and diagrams of all the secret proj- 
ects under way at Nutley. Three witnesses 
identified Miss Levine as an active member 
of the Communist Party cell which oper- 
ated in the FTL at Nutley. She invoked the 
fifth amendment on all questions relating to 
Communist activities and affiliations. 

Albert Shadowitz, a former employee at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., and the 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories at 
Nutley, had been exempted from military 
service in World War II because of the im- 
portance of his classified work in radar. In 
invoking the fifth amendment, Shadowitz 
told the Senate committee he did so on the 
personal advice of the late Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, who had advised him “not to coop- 
erate with this or any other committee of a 
similar nature.” Under Federal indictment 
for his refusal to answer committee ques- 
tions, Shadowitz's trial now is pending. 

To date 35 employees of the Army Signal 
Corps at Fort Monmouth have been cus- 
pended on security grounds. Eleven other 
workers in private-enterprise establishments 
engaged in top-secret military production, 
including General Electric, Zenith Engineer- 
ing, Kay Electric, Arma Corp., and others, 
have been suspended, discharged, or have 
resigned, following publication of the sub- 
committee hearings. The security system 
at the Federal Telecommunications Labora- 
tories has been reorganized from top to 
bottom. 

Within 2 weeks of the beginning of the 
Senate committee’s inquiry into Communist 
espionage at Fort Monmouth, a long over- 
due cleanup began. 

While this effort apparently has not been 
pushed with enthusiastic vigor by the Signal 
Corps, the Senate report serves at least to 
apprise the Nation on one vital point in cur- 
rent history—how the Russian Air Force 
gained all our most prized military secrets 
in radar and aviation electronics. 

Future historians one day will trace out 
precisely who was responsible for this 
egregious act of treason and betrayal within 
the Army Signal Corps. 





Test of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD, an editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal en- 
titled “A Bus Strike Tests Free Enter- 
prise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Bus STRIKE TESTS FREE ENTERPRISE 

Except for the natural sympathy that goes 
out to people of a city with a bus strike, it 
might be said that the paralysis in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a valuable side. 

Everything in the case is bigger than life. 
Problems of public transportation, familiar 
to every community today, are dramatically 
highlighted, for this is Washington. They— 
and no less the essentials of free enterprise— 
are set, as it were, before the eyes of the 
world. 
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Nowhere else cou'd there be voices so 
stentorian and far reaching to demand re- 
dress of evils which are general as well as 
particular. The forum is no remote and 
dusty city hall but the floor of Congress. 

Nor has ever an object lesson in corporate 
irresponsibility toward the public been de- 
fined with so extraordinary sharpness. There 
is not even a local ogre to be anathematized, 
but a national celebrity of high financial 
operations. None other than Louis E. Wolf- 
son, the youthful apostle of dividends first, 
who recently tangled with Sewell Avery over 
control of Montgomery Ward. 

Out of all this is bound to come a sort of 
laboratory research that could bring some 
guides to a more solid future for public 
transportation. Already a record of private 
exploitation of public necessity has been 
paraded before the eyes of Washington. It 
seems pointed to the question whether bus 
lines are properly fields for operations in 
high finance or for public service as a first 
consideration. 


What is the essential nature of the indus- 
try? Congress, which after all is the final 
governmental authority in the politically 
neuter District of Columbia, rings with talk 
of getting at the bottom of the matter. 
Proposals range from outright seizure of the 
system to cancelling the franchise and get- 
ting a new management. 


The situation is complicated, as is the 
whole case of public transportation. The 
strike comes of the workers’ demand for a 
pay raise and fringe benefits. The company 
refused, saying that current earnings will 
not support a raise. Sirictly speaking, this 
may be the case. But in the revelations of 
management policy the matter of current 
operations is shoved aside. Out in the cpen 
comes evidence that the company, the Cap- 
ital Transit Co., has been consistently milked 
since the Wolfson interests bought control 
in 1949. 

Grant that current earnings will not sup- 
port a pay raise. A study by the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald shows that in 
3 of the 5 years under Wolfson control, divi- 
dends in excess of net earnings were paid. 
A surplus of $5,036,666 in 1950, the reported 
study finds, had dwindled to $2,247,912. On 
an investment of $2,200,000 for stock con- 
trol, the Wolfson syndicate is reported to 
have drawn $5,300,000 in cash and stock div- 
idends and from sale of stock, and still owns 
28 percent of stock valued at $2,700,000. 
Mr. Wolfson is chairman of CTC’s board 
of directors. 

Many things indeed could come out of this 
as to policies of regulation and a statement 
of principles of responsibility in this field of 
industrial and capital operations. There 
may be a question about the alertness of 
the District's regulatory body. But first and 
last the question concerns primary obliga- 
tions imposed by the grant of a public 
franchise. The answers, which it is hoped 
Congress will seek out rather than resort to 
the unconstructive solution of seizure and 
operation in a vacuum of law, should have a 
meaning to every community in the land. 





United States Fighters in Foreign Jails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as sponsor 
of House Resolution 319, I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an editorial en- 
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titled “United States Fighters in Foreign 
Jails,’ which appears in the July 11, 
1955, edition of the New York Daily News, 
and the hearing to be held on these reso- 
lutions by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Wednesday, July 13, 1955. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned editorial: 
UNITED STATES FIGHTERS IN FOREIGN JAILS 


“Please,” Mr. James K. Farr writes us from 
Ridgewood, N. J.,*‘sock the status of forces 
treaty soon and hard.” 

Delighted to oblige in this instance. We're 
especially glad to do so because a House For- 
eign Affairs Commitee open hearing on a 
proposal concerning this treaty is scheduled 
for day after tomorrow. 

Of that, more below. What is the Status 
of Forces Treaty, anyway? 

It was entered into 2 years ago by the 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), with President 
Eisenhower strongly for it and insisting that 
no harm would come of it. The United 
States, of course, is a prominent member 
of NATO. 

What the treaty provides is that if a mem- 
ber of nation A’s armed forces commits a 
nonmilitary felony or misdemeanor on na- 
tion B’s territory, he can be prosecuted in 
B’s courts under B's laws and stashed away 
in one of B’s jails. 

Since the treaty was ratified, similar 
agreements have been entered into by the 
United States with at least three non-NATO 
countries—Japan, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 

Things have not worked out so happily 
under this arrangement as General Eisen- 
hower expected. 

THE CASE OF PRIVATE KEEFE 


As of last February 1, there had beer 7,416 
cases of United States fighting men being 
pinched by foreign cops on foreign-soil. In 
all but 178 of these, the foreign nations had 
waived their right to prosecute, and had 
let our military authorities proceed as they 
saw fit. 

But regarding the other 178 cases, the De- 
fense Department has stated that, as of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955, 58 United States servicemen 
were sweating out sentences ranging up to 
15 years in the jails of five foreign coun- 
tries. 

The most famous—or infamous—of these 
affairs is the case of Pvt. Richard T. Keefe. 
Private Keefe, stationed with United States 
forces near Orleans, France, in the fall of 
1953, got tanked one night and drove off in 
a French taxi which wasn’t his. He shouldn't 
have done it; true. But he was grabbed ry 
French police, tried in a French court, and 
dealt the savage (from the American point of 
view) sentence of 5 years in a notoriously 
tough French jail at Orleans. 

Last February 28, our own United States 
Supreme Court ruled that Keefe’s tragedy 
was perfectly legal, and refused his wife's 
heartbroken appeal that something be done 
about it. 

The big objection to the Status of Forces 
Treaty is this: Every nation’s criminal laws 
differ from every other nation’s. Our own 
are among the most advanced in the world, 
with the accused's rights safeguarded at 
every turn—some say too much so. 


JAPANESE JUSTICE 


When the United States bought the status 
of forces treaty, it sold out some of the con- 
stitutional rights of its fighting men when 

hey are on the territory of any nation party 
to this or similar agreements. 

So, in Japan, for example, when one of 
our boys goes on trial in a local court, he 
runs into such treatment as this: Over-long 
trial, charges made known to him on day 
of trial, not before, court-appointed defense 
lawyer unable to speak English, His Honor 
the Japanese judge sleeping soundly during 
the trial. 
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Any one of these things, under United 
States laws, would be a violation of the ac- 
cused’s lawful rights. He doesn’t even rate 
an apology for them in the Japanese 
courts. 


LET'S TORPEDO THIS INJUSTICE 


About the abovementioned Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearing set for Wednesday: It is 
to be on a resolution, sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives Frank T. Bow, Republican of Ohio, 
and HAMER H. BupDGE, Republican of Idaho, 
which would direct President Eisenhower to 
start negotiations with the other NATO na- 
tions for radical changes in the status of 
forces treaty. 

Failing to get such changes, 
dent would be empowered to pull 
United States out of NATO. 

To Representatives Bow and BUDGE, we 
wish good hunting; also to those expected 
to speak for the resolution at this hearing— 
among them, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

In our opinion, the sooner this treaty is 
torpedoed the better, and we don’t much care 
how the torpedo job is accomplished. 


the Presi- 
the 





The Aztec Land & Cattie Co. Case—A 
National Forestry Issue at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an article contained in 
the June 16 issue of What’s Happening 
in Forestry, published by Albert G. Hall 
of Washington, D. C. This article is a 
discussion of the issues at stake in the 
Aztec Land & Cattle Co. case. I feel, 
as does Mr. Hall, that the proposed 
legislation authorizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to purchase land from the Aztec 
Land & Cattle Co. is unjustified and 
represents an unwarranted Federal 
acquisition of private forest lands. The 
article reads as follows: 

A NATIONAL FORESTRY ISSUE aT STAKE IN THE 
AzTEcC LAND & CATTLE Co. CASE? 

In 1866 the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad 
(now the Santa Fe) received a Federal land 
grant for the construction of a railroad from 
Missouri to the Pacific. Twenty years later 
the Aztec Land & Cattle Co. purchased rights 
to a million acres of this land grant in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Purchase price was 
$500,000. In 1898 the Federal Government 
withdrew certain lands in Arizona which 
became the Sitgreaves and Coconino National 
Forests. Included in the withdrawal were 
98,690 acres claimed by Aztec. But it was 
not until 1940 that these lands were sur- 
veyed, making it poossible for Aztec to lay 
legal claim to its land. The Federal) Govern- 
ment repeatedly contested this claim in 
the courts, but in 1952, by a ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, title was 
lodged with Aztec. Land patents are now 
being issued. Aztec has expressed its will- 
ingness to sell the lands. 

Senators HAYDEN and GOLDWATER and Re- 
presentative RHopEsS and UDALL, all of Ari- 
zona, have introduced legislation to author- 
ize the Federal Government to purchase the 
98,690 acres for $7,400,000. The lands are 
intermingled with national forest lands, and 
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have over a half-billion feet of the best 
ponderosa pine timber in Arizona, plus a 
valuable grazing range. The Senate has 
passed the Hayden-Goldwater bill, with an 
amendment, and a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has reported favorably on the com. 
panion measure. 

There are those, however, who believe a 
national issue is at stake and who are op- 
posing the measure. They point out that 94 
percent of Arizona is owned or controlled by 
government—Federal and State; that the 
Federal Government has a virtual monopoly 
on the timber-growing business there: that 
the lands can be managed as well or better 
by private enterprise; that if the lands really 
need to be consolidated with other Federal] 
lands this should be done through a land 
exchange or other alternatives rather than by 
direct purchase. They say that if the peo- 
ple of Arizona want public ownership let the 
State acquire the lands; that the Federa) 
purchase of private commercial forest land 
should stop. 


What of the administration? This admin- 
istration has repeatedly opposed enlargement 
of the Federal estate. It went on record in 
both 1954 and 1955 against further appro- 
priations for national forest land acquisition 
However, the administration now says that 
it has no objection to the proposed legis)a- 
tion because of special circumstances in- 
volved. 


How does it look to What's Happening? A 
spokesman for the administration at the 
hearings on the measure stated that if the 
lands were to remain in private ownership 
they would be cutover, the timber liquidated, 
and eventually would revert to public own- 
ership. Is this one of the special circum- 
stances? It appears to us to be prejudge- 
ment unworthy of an administration that 
takes pride in its faith in private enterprise 
Is this a new argument which may be used 
in other areas for special legislation or to 
get around stated administration policy? If 
the Aztec land disposition is a local or State 
problem, should the Federal Government 
come in to buy up a local problem; and if 
so, how far-reaching will such a policy be? 
Private forestry enterterprise may suffer a 
decided defeat and the door may be opened 
for more acquisitions under similar “special 
circumstances” if the Aztec bill becomes 
law. 





Refugees Wait and Hope and Wait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an article by Daniel 
L. Schorr in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on July 6. The refugee problem is 
brought into sharp focus here and de- 
serves the attention of every Member of 
this body. There is no need to belabor 
the point that our refugee relief program 
needs drastic overhauling and revising. 
For that reason, I, along with other 
Members of the Congress, have sought 
these changes. The problems of broken 
families separated by our strict, unrea- 
listic and unyielding immigration laws 
is an everyday occurence in my district 
It is, therefore, easy to understand why 
I, or any other elected Representative 
from that great constituency, take to 
heart the human misery and loneliness 
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of the world’s refugees. As a leader in 
the free world’s struggle for universal 
expression of the principles of humani- 
tarianism and freedom, we, as Ameri- 
cans, owe it to our heritage and our con- 
ecience to extend a helping hand to those 
who have been expelled by the horrors 
ef war and the threats of totalitarian- 
ism. 
The article follows: 

REFUGEES WAIT AND HOPE AND WAIT 

(By Daniel L. Schorr) 


ArHENS.—The men and women who brave 
mi lds and barbed wire, trek through 
jountain passes, hide in freight cars or 
» airplanes in midair to break through 
he Iron Curtain get headlines and heroes’ 
‘comes—deservedly. But the glare of pub- 
] y thrown on the escapees tends to ob- 
‘ ure, for Americans, the real nature of the 
European refugee problem. 
Recently we toured refugee centers in 
r countries—Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
nd Greece—ending up here in Athens, in 
» shadow of the Acropolis, whose ruins 
pare favorably with some of the refugee 
ibitations we saw. 
The escapees are, in a sense, the aristo- 
cr of the refugee camps. They get the 
lad-hand, the toilet kits, the focd parcels. 
y are lodged in the best-appointed of the 
imps—those operated by the United States 
escapee program, which are i 


mineli¢ 





luxurious in 
mparison with others we saw. They get 
aid and counsel and first call on emigration. 

But these USEP cases, persons who left 

Communist countries for political reasons 
since January 1, 1948, are a minute part of 

he refugee problem. Only a trickle of a 
1undred monthly now seeps through the 
1 Curtain. The escapees, usually young 

nd fit, integrate easily or are readily ab- 

sorbed as emigrants. 

But in Athens we were told of a shipload 
igitives from Albania who reached Corfu 
December 29, 1947. And because they 
e 3 drays too early to quality as escapees 

nder the American law, they get no special 

itment. They are among the hundreds of 
sands of other refugees. They missed 
» boat; or, more accurately, they would 

» been better off had they missed that 

icular boat. 

We cite this case only to dramatize the 
set by United States law. The 

f the refugee problem is not the fugi- 

in the cold war, but the orphans of 
torms—the backwash of World War II, 
me who even date back to the Bolshe- 
volution of 1917. 


A MILLION REFUGEES 


‘re are today about a million refugees 
the Continent. (This does not include 
mans fleeing from the Soviet zone to 
West Germany and others who receive citi- 
Of the million, the refugee 
problem narrows down to about 300,000 who 
‘lack adequate housing or jobs. Of these 
it 80,000 live in camps. Some of the 
camps are unbelievably squalid. The best 
of them are still camps. 

Many of these people have lived as refugees 

ras long as 10 years. The time element is 
‘important, for as time passes the feeling of 
homelessness and unwantedness grows. The 
igee has seen others emigrate or get jobs 
in the countries of asylum and settle down. 
As application after application is turned 
down, as year after year passes in idleness, 
the refugee mentality takes hold—a deep 
Sense of rejection. 

"ome are treated almost as pariahs. Tur- 
key, for instance, refuses to take any official 
hotice of the 1,000 foreign refugees within 
its borders because its Government is already 
burdened with a quarter-million persons of 
Turkish extraction expelled from Soviet Tur- 
kestan and Greece. The exile has no official 
right there to work, or even to marry. Some 
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work illegally at starvation wages—black 
labor, it is called. 

At Camp Valka, West German transit camp 
at Nuremburg, where refugees are supposed 
to be screened before being sent on to other 
camps, we found 300 Eastern Europeans who 
have been refused official refugee status 
for various technical reasons. Some came 
through Austria; thus, Germany is not the 
country of first asylum and need not extend 
recognition. Some, on interrogation, made 
the fatal error of indicating hopes for bet- 
ter jobs than they had behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; thus, the West German authorities can 
say they are economic, not political, fugitives. 

But these fugitives who do not even make 
the grade as refugees are not allowed to work. 
They have no official existence at all. They 
are simply stuck in Camp Valka until some 
country will accept them. Or until, out of 
anger and despair, they will commit some 
offense that lands them in jail. 

The refugee problem is a variety of dif- 
ferent situations, bewildering in their com- 
plexity—some with old roots, a few with 
roots that are ancient, indeed. 

Near Athens live several hundred Assyrians 
resisting integration, refusing emigration. 
For them Greece is the end of a long, tor- 
tured line of history that finally cast them 
up in this country from behind the Iron 
Curtain. They live in thoughts of the an- 
cient glory of Nineveh, and their patriarch, 
who shines shoes for a living, says their aim 
is a rebirth of the Assyrian State. 

In Ingolstadt, a dilapidated former army 
barracks in southern Bavaria, live a handful 
of Kalmucks, last remnants of the Tartar 
hordes of Genghis Khan. Buffeted by his- 
tory and oppressed by Soviet communism, 
they have now found a haven in Germany. 
And at Ingolstadt, an object of curiosity of 
the other refugees, they turn their Buddhist 
prayer wheels, close their eyes, and shut out 
this world they do not understand. 


FITTEST EMIGRATE 


Slowly, the refugee problem narrows down. 
The population of the camps has been re- 
duced by some 25,000 in the past 3 years. 
The fittest and most useful are chosen—for 
jobs in Germany, in Austria, or for emigra- 
tion. The others wait in various states of 
anxiety and numb resignation. And the 
longer they wait, the more difficult they be- 
come as Cases. 

After some more culling and sifting, it is 
likely that many thousands will be left—the 
rejected and unwanted, on grounds of age, 
health, inability to integrate, suspicion of 
being a security risk, or any of the countless 
disabilities that can serve to tie a refugee to 
his present surroundings. 

The countries of asylum are anxious to be 
rid of these refugees who are considered eco- 
nomically not useful. After all, the authori- 
ties argue, why should West Germany and 
Austria be penalized for being on the front 
line of the cold war? Shouldn’t this problem 
be one for all the Western nations, perhaps 
a parceling out of the refugees on an agreed 
ratio? 

Another viewpoint is that these refugees 
were mostly created by the results of Nazi 
aggression, and so the problem should be 
solved by those who created it. 

But, while the buck is passed back and 
forth, the refugee continues to wait—amid 
squalor and hopelessness, barely kept alive. 
(In Greece, we were told that distribution of 
American surplus food parcels was held up 
because the Greek authorities felt that any 
too great improvement in the refugees’ diet 
might encourage them to stay. Representa- 
tives of the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees were taking vigorous action to 
get the parcels released.) 

As the hard core of the refugee problem is 
approached, it becomes increasingly clear 
that it will have to be confronted almost as 
a direct humanitarian problem. After the 
cream is skimmed off by the overseas coun- 
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tries looking for fit young people, there will 
still be the others. And it may be dangerous 
to ignore the others, for things are not 
standing still in Europe today—not even in 
the refugee camps. 





The Third Anniversary of Lisenhower’s 
Nomination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning a statement was pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower citing the 
outstanding accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration, and urging him to run for 
a second term. As many of us know, 
today marks the third anniversary of his 
nomination to the Presidency. 

This statement was signed by 54 Re- 
publican Members of the House repre- 
senting all those first elected in the 83d 
or 84th Congresses. They come from 25 
different States, representing 294 elec- 
toral votes. Without doubt, virtually all 
Republicans presently serving in the 
Congress—and millions of Americans 
throughout the Nation—subscribe to 
these views. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement which was pre- 
sented to the President, together with 
the names of those who signed: 
UNANIMOUS STATEMENT BY 54 REPUBLICAN 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, ELECTED IN OR SINCE 

1952, IsSUED ON THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S NOMINATION BY 

THE REPUBLICAN ParRTY, JULY 11, 1955 


The undersigned, Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives, wish to take 
this occasion—the third anniversary of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s nomination to the 
Presidency—to call attention to the out- 
standing accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration, and urge that he seek a second 
term of office. 

All of us were elected to office at the time 
of, or after, the election of President Eisen- 
hower in November 1952. We are confident 
that our views reflect the sentiment of vir- 
tually all Republican Members of Congress. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected Presi- 
dent in 1952 by an overwhelming majority 
of the American people because they believed 
him to be uniquely qualified to lead our 
country in a time of crisis. Under his lead- 
ership the Republican Party has brought 
peace and prosperity to the United States, 
and hope and confidence to our people. 

These are tremendous accomplishments, 
but the job President Eisenhower agreed to 
undertake is not yet finished. To solidify 
our gains and complete our program, we 
Republican Members of Congress believe 
President Eisenhower should remain in of- 
fice for a second term. 

In the atomic age, when one faulty deci- 
sion could prove disastrous, it is vital that 
our Nation be led by a man with great 
experience in the international field and one 
who possesses patience, firmness, under- 
standing, and courage. 

Under President Eisenhower's great lead- 
ership America’s defenses have been strenth- 
ened and the cause of world peace has been 
advanced. 

At home, the Republican Party under 


President Eisenhower has advanced a pro- 
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gram which has brought America unprece- 
dented economic stability and prosperity. 
American workers have more jobs, at better 
pay, than at any time in our history. 
Because of this exceptional progress, and 
the promise which continuation of his 
leadership holds for our people and the free 
world, we most earnestly hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will seek reelection. We are 
confident that upon consideration of all the 
factors he will not refuse his country’s call. 
ALGER, Texas; AVERY, Kansas; BALDWIN, 
California; Bass, New Hampshire; 
BauMHART, Ohio; Brecker, New York; 
BENTLEY, Michigan; BoLTon, O., Ohio; 
Boscu, New York; BroyHILt, Virginia; 
CEDERBERG, Michigan; CHASE, Nebras- 
ka; Coon, Oregon; CRAMER, Florida; 
CRETELLA, Connecticut; Curtis, Massa- 
chusetts; DEROUNIAN, New York; 
Drxon, Utah; Dorn, New York; Fino, 
New York; Fsare, Montana; FRELING- 
HUYSEN, New Jersey; GuBSER, Cali- 
fornia; HENDERSON, Ohio; HIESTAND, 
California; Hort, California; Hosmer, 
California; HypE, Maryland; JOHANSEN, 
Michigan; Jonas, North Carolina; 
Knox, Michigan; Krurcer, North Da- 
kota; Larrp, Wisconsin; LIPSCOMB, 
California; MAITLLIarD, California; MIn- 
SHALL, Ohio; PELLY, Washington; 
PILLION, New York; Porr, Virginia; 
Ray, New York; RuHopes, Arizona; 
Rosston, Kentucky; ScHERER, Ohio; 
SCHWENGEL, Iowa; SILER, Kentucky; 
TEaGuE, California; THomMsON, Wyo- 
ming; Urtr, California; WAINWRIGHT, 
New York, Weaver, Nebraska; WEST- 
LAND, Washington; WILSON, California; 
Younc, Nevada; YoOuncer, California. 





Cut of Bondage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial appeared today in the 
New York Times. It deals with the 
three American soldiers who were pris- 
oners of war, apparently embraced 
Chinese Communist philosophy, and 
then appear to have changed their minds 
again. 

In view of the many reports of the 
brainwashing of prisoners of war by the 
Communists, it is my considered opinion 
that the time has come for us to reap- 
praise our approach to the vexing pro- 
lem of combatting this attack on our 
American prisoners of war, and of the 
punishment of our soldiers when they 
return. 

In line with the foregoing, I am ac- 
cordingly writing today to the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives, urging a 
full and comprehensive study of this dis- 
turbing situation: 

The editorial follows: 

QutT or BONDAGE 

Three Americans who were prisoners of the 
Chinese Communists and first chose to re- 
main with the Reds have changed their 
minds and are on their way back to the 
United States. They face trial and possible 
punishment. They know that this is the 
case, but state that even this is better than 
life under the Communists. 
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In their actions and in their statements, 
however, there is the constant sign of deep 
inner confusion. These young men may 
never willfully have done anything they 
thought wrong. They obviously did some- 
thing that they now believe to have been 
mistaken if not downright stupid. They 
may have to pay a not inconsiderable price 
for this blundering. 

At the same time they pose another aspect 
of the whole prisoner problem to us. Our 
old conceptions of the prisoner of war are 
manifestly outdated, and we are in need of 
new techniques to meet a new situation. 
The Communists make war not merely on 
men’s bodies but on their minds. These 
three young men were, for a time at least, 
not merely physical prisoners but mental 
prisoners. Some of that imprisonment 
probably started before they were actually 
taken captive. They were obviously suscep- 
tible. 

Something might have been done to pre- 
vent that susceptibility. Something can be 
done now to prevent its repetition. 

Our attitude toward these confused young 
men who are trying to get themselves 
straightened out should certainly not be 
vengeful. If they are guilty of crimes they 
should be punished for them just as any 
other criminal should be punished. 

At the same time we should make an un- 
usual effort to study them and their case. 
Perhaps they can help us. We need to know 
not merely what they did but why they did 
it. We need to know what made them make 
the first decision as well as to know what 
made them change their minds. This calls 
for thorough and thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic investigation and not merely for 
vigorous prosecution. 





Prosperity for 1956, Too? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the REcorp an article by Wil- 
liam H. Stringer from the July 6 Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. I ask that partic- 
ular attention to these comments be paid 
by the peddlers of gloom and doom who 
were so prevalent before inadvertently 
finding their hollow works echoed pain- 
fully in a year of unparalleled peace- 
time prosperity. 

Let the Democrat propagandists try 
to keep alive their incoherent babblings 
over the so-called special interest Eisen- 
hower administration and the party of 
economic royalists. It will be difficult for 
them to find a weapon to counteract the 
prevailing high employment figures, in- 
creasing wages, unprecedented consumer 
spending and a virtually stable cost of 
living index all which point to better liv- 
ing for more Americans and a sunny out- 
look for 1956. 

The article follows: 

PROSPERITY For 1956, Too? 
(By William H. Stringer) 

Washington.—Stand back and have a look 
at the bom year of 1955. 

The official forecast from the Commerce 
Department now confirms economists’ fore- 
casts: that the American economy which 
has been smashing a goodly number of 
peacetime records in the first half of 1955 
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will carry right on through the second hajr 
to make this the Nation’s top year in pro. 
duction, sales, and general prosperity. 

The question which politicians, and par. 
ticularly the Republicans of this business. 
man’s administration, are asking is: How 
long will the boom last? Will it continye 
full-steam through November, 1956? 1 
which the economists, in these days of un. 
precedented production, spending, borrow. 
ing, automation, stock market advances 
and steadily kiting standards of living, can. 
not give a full and documented reply. It is 
almost as if we had run off the map of the 
old boom-and-bust business charts. 

Certainly the prosperity is evident. Secre. 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks estimates 
that auto production, the pace setter, wil) 
exceed in 1955 the production record of 
1950, which was more than 6.6 million cars. 
Construction will reach a dollar volume of 
$41.8 billion. Two billion dollars ahead 
of 1954 forecasts. The steel mills poured 
some 57.3 million tons of metal in 
the first 6 months, close to another rec. 
ord. Gross national product—the total na- 
tional output in goods and services—climbed 
to an annual rate of $375 Dillion at 
the end of the half year, as compared with 
the previous high of 371 billions in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953. 

This is prosperity without war spending. 
It is widely dispersed properity. The aver- 
age citizen could stand having more of the 
gains from increased mechanization passed 
to him in lower prices, instead of being 
»assed to the workers in the form of higher 
wages. Even so, consumers are buying most 
everything faster than ever. Two major 
strike threats, in autos and steel, have been 
settled with hardly a break in production, 
There is plenty of vitality in the free-enter- 
prise system, enough to convince any 
doubters but the Communists. 

Indeed it might be a useful thing if, after 
the contingent of Soviet farmers has made 
its visit to Iowa to study corn production, a 
group of Soviet economists should be invited 
to the United States to see for themselves 
the operation of the free-enterprise system. 
The group might include the Hungarian- 
born Eugene Varga, the celebrated Soviet 
economist, who was censured for the inde- 
pendent belief that perhaps the capitalist 
system wasn’t going to collapse after all— 
and eventually was reinstated in favor. 

This prosperity looks awfully good. 
economists, though, are keeping watch of 
three factors, any of which could pose s,e- 
cial dangers: 

1. The ballooning credit picture. Install- 
ment buying has rolled up over $24.1 billion 
worth of debt. Mortgage debt has climbed 


Most 


to between $75 and $80 billion. Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey has 
warned everyone, Government. included, 


against this exuberant credit mania. A slight 
recession and reduced income would be 
drastic for many of those deeply in install- 
ment debt. 


2. The possible inflationary impact of the 
strike settlements in autos, steel, and else- 
where. Will the “20 cents an hour plus” 
gained by the auto workers be reflected in 
the price of new cars—and will this cut into 
car sales appreciably and set back produc- 
tion? Or will the increased costs be ab- 
sorbed by increased mechanization? 

3. The stock market's steady advance, de- 
spite increased margin requirements. What 
does this climb, beyond the heights of 1929, 
really mean? Is it merely a reflection of 
confidence in the prosperity picture? How 
tender a plant is the booming market? 

There are bold forecasters who say the 1955 
boom will carry right on through 1956 with- 
out letup. There are others who won't pre- 
dict. Perhaps a key factor is the remarkable 
ability which the American economy has dis- 
played for absorbing successive wage in- 
creases without pushing up prices too dras- 
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tically. Factor wages have risen 71 percent 
since 1946, yet the cost of living for the mod- 
crate-income city family has gone up only 
half as much. 

In short, there has been boom with con- 
trolled inflation. For 2 years now the cost- 
of-living index has remained virtually stable 
on its high plateau. If this happy situation 
would only be made to continue amid the 
wage increases, then the Republicans would 
indeed get their wish: a superprosperous 


1956. 





Relief for Schoolteachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made on Senate bill 1505 be- 
fore the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee earlier this year when that bill was 

ye the committee for consideration. 

I wish very frankly to state my reasons 
f isking its insertion in the ReEcorp. 
A yup of persons very much interested 
the principles which I supported on 
oceasion and in the objectives of 

bill would like to have the statement 

in committee more widely dis- 


— 


1 maae 
[here being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
dD, aS follows: 
frEMENT BY SENATOR MorsE on 8. 1505 


I ve a speech to make on the Senate 
ind I would like to take about 5 min- 
» testify in behalf of my bill, and dis- 
on the floor of the Senate. 
only a few points I want to make 
port of S. 1505. 
me make very clear, Mr. Chairman and 
3EALL, that the objectives of S. 1093 
) opposition from me. 
I try, however, to be a legislative realist, 
i develop on this job somewhat of a 
tive intuition or hunch, and I would 
») have the next few weeks prove me 
on this hunch. 
my judgment that you are not going 
t S. 1093 through this session of Con- 
because when you come in with a bill 
nplex as S. 1093, and it goes into the 
question of classification, you do not 
t the first time you step up to bat, and 
* an emergency problem in regard to 
ier situation in the District of Co- 
in my judgment. 
t is why I introduced S. 1505, and there 
ing about S. 1505 that cannot go along 
the longtime objective of S. 1023. 
But we need some immediate relief for 
‘teachers. I testify, gentlemen, in sev- 
pacities; not only as a Member of the 
but as a past president of a parent- 
S group, and as one who taught for 21 
nd I want to call attention to what I 
a very great teacher problem in the 
ted States. 
eed not only in the District of Colum- 
/ut we need in other parts of the country 
* stopgap action, in order to stop the 
nt loss of teacher personnel and in order 
vide a greater inducement for able peo- 
to come into the teaching profession. 
morale of the teachers is not high— 
wy should it be—because we are not 
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paying, in my judgment, the salaries that 
ought to be paid. 

I think the salary situation in the District 
of Columbia has become so notorious that 
the first stopgap action we ought to take 
immediately is to simply say, “Listen, we are 
going to give you the preparation for your 
next year’s pay check, a blanket $600 in- 
crease; not that we think that is enough, 
not that we think, that is the final answer, 
but we are going to give that to you immedi- 
ately, and then we are going to continue to 
consider other needs of improvement in the 
educational system in the District so that 
we can make it a model setup or somewhere 
near a model setup for the Nation.” 

I think, Mr. Chairman and Senator BEALL, 
that you are just confronted with that 
emergency situation in the District. 

Furthermore, let me say that in my bill 
it closes somewhat the gap between the sal- 
aries of the administrative officers and teach- 
ers, and I think that needs to be done. I do 
not think we need the teachers to say that, 
and the administrators will not say that and, 
of course, the whole trend is the other way. 

Yet the educational job is not being done 
by the administrators primarily; it is being 
done by the man and the woman in the class- 
room. They are the ones who are perform- 
ing the fundamental educational service for 
the parents of America. 

I think it is a mistake to let this disparity 
between so-called administrator salaries and 
teacher salaries continue to widen. 

I was an administrator in an institution 
of higher learning, but I took the position 
in the operation of the college of which I 
was dean that that should not be this dis- 
parity between the teachers and the admin- 
istrative officers. 

I think it is a mistake that is being made 
in the American educational system. I do 
not think that administrators need a great 
bracket of difference between their salaries 
and teachers in order to maintain their pres- 
tige, and I do not think the service they 
render is worth at least as great a difference 
as we are paying them. 

I think the money ought to go in greater 
amounts to the teachers who are the ones 
that are really giving our boys and girls the 
education they need. 

I want to stress, Mr. Chairman and Sen- 
ator BEALL, the importance of spending 
money on teachers’ salaries. To use an 
argument with an analogy, I want to stress 
it as a sound expenditure of defense dollars. 

We do not think anything about paying 
$200 million for a Forrestal carrier. We do 
not think anything about paying $1 million 
for a jet bomber. We do not think anything 
about paying a good many millions of dollars 
by way of military aid to some ally. I am 
for those expenditures; I have voted for 
them. I have never, and never will as long 
as the world situation is what it is, vote to 
cut expenditures in the national defense. I 
think we ought to be spending more, not less, 
if we are going to protect our country. 

What I want to emphasize is that we also 
need to keep our eyes on some other ideals, 
and that is we are going to keep ahead of 
Russia only to the extent that we keep ahead 
of her in brainpower; and you cannot puta 
dollar value on a nuclear physicist. 

You cannot put a dollar value on a bio- 
chemist. You cannot put a dollar value on 
any trained mind in any discipline. But the 
fact is we are wasting brainpower in this 
country. 

We, Mr. Chairman and Senator BEALL, are 
denying right today in America thousands 
of American boys and girls a college educa- 
tion. There are thousands of American boys 
and girls—this has been going on for some 
years past—who are not getting a college 
education because we are not qualifying 

them for a college education. We are not 
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giving them the training in grade schools 
and high schools that make it possible in 
many parts of this country to meet the ca- 
pacity tests for college training. 

That is an inexcusable waste of American 
brainpower. The cause of it, the chief cause 
of it, is that we are not giving the support to 
the schools and to the teachers to which they 
are entitled in order to train this brainpower. 

When you, in various parts of the country, 
have boys and girls in grade schools going a 
short half day in school, in many high 
schools in this country, going a short half 
day to high school, and with all of your sup- 
plementary techniques of homework, and so 
on, the fact is they are getting discouraged 
as far as pursuing a higher education is con- 
cerned, and I do not know how many nu- 
clear physicists we are losing. 

I do not know how many biochemists we 
are losing; but we are losing a great num- 
ber of trained minds, and we need them. 

I think it is a parsimonious policy on the 
part of our country to fail to recognize that 
when you spend dollars for teachers’ sal- 
aries, you are spending defense dollars. 

I think those dollars will probably develop 
as much for the defense of our country as a 
Forrestal carrier will. 

But, you see, the difficulty is to get the 
people to understand that. When you talk 
the way I am talking now, you are talking 
in the abstract; you are talking in terms of 
idealism, and many people do not see that 
the only practicalities we have, after all, are 
putting those ideals to work. 

It seems to me the only answer to my bill 
on the negative side deserving of attention 
is the answer to the question, is there a need 
in the District of Columbia today for an in- 
crease in the salaries of our teachers in order 
to hold those that we have got, in order to 
induce those that we need. 

If anybody can argue there is not, then 
they ought to vote against my bill. But if 
they admit my major premise then let us 
start with this as a stopgap. 

We simply say just as an inducement, as 
an employment inducement, as a good em- 
pioyer relationship, “We offer you $600 for 
this next year, and we do not want you to 
feel that we are stopping with that. But we 
are going to hand out this $600 as a bonus 
inducement to get you to stay on the payroll 
or to come in, if we are trying to get you 
under contract,” and we need that in this 
District. 

We can go on, and you will find me in your 
corner when you come to wanting to get bills 
through for other improvements in the edu- 
cational system of the District of Columbia. 

I did not serve for 2 years out here at the 
Alice Deal High School as president of that 
parent-teacher group, not to learn something 
about the situation in our District schools. 


It is not good; and this Congress has not 
anything particularly to be proud about in 
regard to the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem at the present time, and it is not the 
fault of the administrators. It is the fault of 
Congress. 

We are the school board really, and simply 
suggest as a school-board member that we 
start out here with a $600 bonus, so-called, 
and then we move on to the next problem. 

I close, Mr. Chairman, because I have got 
to go in and fight for another matter on the 
floor of the Senate, I close with a plea on my 
lips that we recognize the relationship be- 
tween the defense of our country and the 
development of brainpower. You do not de- 
velop this brainpower unless you have got 
the teachers, and teachers with high morale, 
teachers well trained, teachers that can 
really see a future, and dedicating them- 
selves to this very great public service. 

I think it is about time that, as parent and 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of Braddock’s 
Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD, I wish to take 
the opportunity to call to the attention of 
my colleagues that an important event in 
American history passed with little or no 
notice last Saturday. I refer to the de- 
feat of the British general, Braddock, 
near Fort Duquesne, on July 9,1755. To 
me this is an important turning point in 
our history and in the history of free 
men everywhere. This defeat gave the 
colonists confidence to rise up and throw 
off the shackles of colonialism. They 
saw that the British regulars could 
be defeated. They saw evidences of 
strong leadership among their own 
people when Colonel Washington was 
called to take over in an emergency. 
These factors played a role in the de- 
velopment of the spirit of the eolonists 
which was to manifest itself later in the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Revolutionary War. I think it is an 
event worthy of annual recognition, and 
so that all of us can be apprised of the 
significance of that day, I want to make 
the following remarks a part of the 
RECORD. 

TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF BRADDOCK’S 
DEFEAT 


Saturday, July 9, 1955, marked the 
200th oceurrence of the anniversary of 
a disaster. AS we learned in our his- 
tory books as children, it was on July 9, 
1755, that the troops under Gen. Edward 
Braddoek were defeated and routed by 
the French and Indians in the Battle of 
the Wilderness, near Fort Duquesne. 
Braddock, a courageous general and a 
skilled strategist in the traditional Euro- 
pean style, fell a victim to the unaccus- 
tomed hazards of Indian warfare, and 
to his own stubborn conceit. He had 
refused to take, or even to listen to, the 
advice of his subordinate officess, both 
British and Colonial, and the advice 
of such astute civilian critics as Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Franklin himself, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, has left us an aceount of his. con- 
versation with Braddock shortly before 
the beginning of the expedition which 
well illustrates that Biblical proverb: 

Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 


Franklin had warned the general of 
the dangers he was about to eneounter 
in these words: 

To be sure, sir, if you arrive well before 
Duquesne with these fine troops, so well 
provided with artillery, that place, not yet 
completely fortified, and, as we hear, with 
no very strong garrison, can probably make 
but a short resistance. The only danger I 
apprehend of obstruction to your march is 
from ambuscades of Indians, who, by con- 
stant practice, are dexterous in laying and 
executing them; and the slender line, near 
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four miles long, which your army must make, 
may expose it to be attacked by surprise 
in its flanks, and to be cut like a thread 
into several pieces, which, from their dis- 
tance, cannot come up in time to support 
each other. 


“He smiled at my ignorance,” Frank- 
lin remarks, “and replied: ‘These sav- 
ages may, indeed, be a formidable enemy 
to your raw American militia, but upon 
the King’s regular and disciplined troops, 
sir, it is impossible they should make any 
impression.’ ”’ 

The attack, when it came, did not take 
the form envisioned by Ben Franklin, 
but it is evident that such a “cutting of 
the thread” of the line of British regu- 
lars would have been possible almost any- 
where along the route. Overconfidence 
had prevented Braddock from keeping 
sufficient scouting parties out along his 
flanks, from using to full advantage the 
Indians and frontiersmen available to 
him for this service, and from interpret- 
ing correctly the signs of the presence 
of many Indians that should have caused 
him to take extra precautions as the 
army drew near Fort Duquesne. To 
quote from Franklin’s dramatic account 
of the attack: 

The enemy, however, did not take the ad- 
vantage of his army which I apprehended its 
long line of march exposed it to, but let it 
advance without interruption till within 9 
miles of the place, and then, when more in 
a body (for it had just passed a river where 
the front had halted till all had come over), 
and in a more open part of the woods than 
any it had passed, attacked its advance guard 
by a heavy fire from behind trees and bushes, 
which was the first intelligence the general 
had of an enemy’s being near him. This 
guard being disordered, the general hurried 
the troops up to their assistance, which was 
done in great confusion, through wagons, 
baggage, and cattle, and presently the fire 
came upon their flank. The officers, being 
on horseback, were more easily distinguished, 
picked out as marks, and fell very fast; and 
the soldiers were crowded tegether in a hud- 
dle, having or hearing no orders, and stand- 
ing to be shot at till two-thirds of them were 
killed; and then, being seized with a panic, 
the whole fled with precipitation. 


After further description of the de- 
feat, including the wounding of Brad- 
dock himself, the wounding or killing of 
numerous officers and men, and the panic 
flight of one contingent of the army after 
another, Franklin concludes: 

This whole transaction gave us Americans 
the first suspicion that our exalted ideas of 
the prowess of British regulars had not been 
well founded. 


Thus was laid one of the seeds that 
later grew in the Revolutionary War. 
Braddock’s defeat showed not only that 
British regulars could be thoroughly 
trounced by an army no more than equal 
to them in numbers, but also that the 
military methods familiar to the colonial 
troops in their Indian warfare were su- 
perior, in this terrain, to the traditional 
British methods. For this reason, we 
celebrate Braddock’s defeat, even though 
our own troops were involved in it, as a 
forerunner of the American Revolution. 

Another reason why we, as American, 
rejoice at this defeat, is that on this oc- 
casion the colonial militia showed to ad- 
vantage in comparison with veteran 
British troops, their leaders in many 
cases acting with conspicuous gallantry 
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as well as cool efficiency to retrieve what. 
ever of men and supplies could be sa). 
vaged from this disaster. Outstandine 
among the colonial militia officers was 
the young Virginia Colonel, Georse 
Washington, who, acting as aide to Gen. 
eral Braddock, and, upon his receiving 
his mortal wound, as aide to Colone] 
Dunbar, contributed enormously to the 
restoring of order and the retreat with. 
out further loss from the field of battle. 
Washington, despite the fact that he 
was just recovering from a long anq 
wasting siege of fever, so that he could 
barely sit his horse, earned on this day 
the gratitude of the British regulars anq 
the admiration of his colonial country. 
men. 

The part George Washington played 
is well illustrated by Douglas Southall 
Freeman's description of one of the crises 
of the battle: 

Braddock at last realized that the hil) must 
be wrested from the savages and that the 
two 6-pounders must be recaptured before 
they were turned against the bleeding Brit- 
ish crowded in the road. He sent George of 
to find officers and to tell them to organize 
one party of 150 to charge up the hill and 
another party of like size to recover the 
cannon. In delivering these orders, George 
managed to stay in his saddle despite his 
weakness. During the action he had two 
horses shot under him, but he found an- 
other and skillfully made his way through 
the woods. His tall figure was a mark for 
hidden riflemen. One of them sent a bul- 
let through his hat, another, a third, and 
still another slit his uniform with hot lead. 
He was conspicuous, in the generous word 
of the wounded Orme, for “the greatest 
courage and resolution,” and, happily, thus 
far was unscathed. 


It was Washington who, with Robert 
Stewart's assistance, got the wounded 
General Braddock safely across the river 
under fire and in danger from the crowd- 
ing of terrorized fugitives. Washington 
then, as the only officer who both knew 
the country and was qualified to spe: 
for General Braddock, had to ride back 
through the forest to carry to Colonel 
Dunbar the news of the defeat, and of 
Braddock’s wound, and to give orders fo! 
the preservation of what remmined oi 
the Army. So far back was Dunbat 
with his supply wagons and his 
quate number of horses that Washington 
was not able to reach his position until 
10 the morning of July 10. After the 
rest which his exhausted body could no 
longer forego, Washington took an active 
part in assisting the reunion of the re- 
treating Braddock and Dunbar and in 
carrying out the further orders of Brad- 
dock for the destruction of supplies and 
the organization of the continued re- 
treat. When Braddock died of his 
wound on the evening of July 13, George 
Washington was entrusted with the duty 
of burying him. After directing the 
general's burial with all the military 
honors that circumstances permitted, 
Washington then had the wagons and 
the men on foot all pass over the grave 
so that its place could not be discovered 
by the enemy and Braddock’s body muti- 
lated and desecrated by the Indians. 
This device was successful, and Brac- 
dock’s body was not found until in 1824 
some men repairing a road discovered 4 
skKeleton which, from insignia of rans 
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found with it, was taken to be that of 
General Braddock. 

Washington’s words about Braddock, 
written in 1786, seem a fair appraisal of 
his character from a man in the best 
position to judge: 

Thus died a man whose good and bad 
qualities were intimately blended. He was 
brave even to a fault and in regular service 
would have done honor to his profession. 
His attachments were warm, his enmities 
were strong, and having no disguise, both ap- 
peared in full force. He was generous and 
disinterested, but plain and blunt in his 
manner even to rudeness. 


And thus rose, into the full light of 
early fame and honor in this country, a 
man whose full‘height of character can 
hardly be measured even yet, the brave 
and efficient young soldier who was to 
earn the title, “the Father of his 
Country.” 





The Austrian Peace Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THiz. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I would 
like to insert the following resolution of 
the Committee for Hungarian Liberation 
concerning the Austrian Peace Treaty: 
COMMITTEE FOR HUNGARIAN LIBERATION, 

Pekin, Ill., July 6,:1955. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. REPRESENTATIVE: The Com- 
mittee for Hungarian Liberation, at its 
meeting in New York on May 28, adopted 
+ resolution commending the magnificent 

tory achieved by the successful conclu- 

yn of the Austrian Peace Treaty, and 
wholeheartedly endorsed the effective policy 
pursued by President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. 

Che Austrian Treaty was an event of great 
importance for Hungary as, under the Hun- 

rian Treaty of Paris, the Russians must 

ive Hungary within 90 days after evacua- 
tion of their troops from Austria. 

Unfortunately, this provision has not been 
emphasized, or even mentioned in the Aus- 
trian Treaty. In addition, we are alarmed 
by, and view with anxiety, the Warsaw 
\zreement recently concluded between Rus- 

' and the satellite countries, lest this 

sreement will be used as a subterfuge for 
the retention of Soviet troops in Hungary. 

We wish to call your attention most em- 
phatically to the fact that the Warsaw agree- 

‘nt was not concluded by true representa- 

es of the Hungarian people. Conse- 
quently, we respectfully ask that the Rus- 
lans be compelled to withdraw their troops 
rom Hungary in compliance with the Paris 
Treaty. 

Otherwise, the oppression of the Hun- 
farlan people by the Russian armed forces 
will continue indefinitely, and a government 
by freely elected representatives will be im- 
possible. 

We Hungarians and Americans of Hun- 
gfarlan descent, living in this free country, 
feel that it is our duty to raise our voices 
in behalf of the Hungarian nation which, 
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oppressed and dismembered, cannot effec- 
tively defend her interests. 

There is no doubt that the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference on July 18 will be an 
historic event and will have consequences 
of vital importance. The eyes of the captive 
nations and of the whole world will be fo- 
cused on it, and its decisions will be in- 
terpreted as the real intent of the United 
States. Should there be an adverse deci- 
sion, for the sake of expediency, the dis- 
illusioned, oppressed nations will be thrown 
into utter despair. 

We hope and pray that our leaders, under 
divine guidance, will achieve a major vic- 
tory, which will bring freedom to the Hun- 
garians and other enslaved peoples. 

Respectfully yours, = 
Dr. BELA SZILassy, 
Chairman. 





A Bill to Relieve Burden on Federal 
District Courts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced a bill which, if passed, will 
do much to relieve the burden of case 
work with which our Federal district 
courts are now confronted. This bill 
contains two provisions which will put 
the requirements on a more realistic 
basis for presenting a case in a Federal 
district court. 

AMOUNT SET IN 1911 


In order for a plaintiff to bring a civil 
action in a Federal district court at the 
present time, Mr. Speaker, the amount in 
controversy must be at least $3,000. This 
so-called jurisdictional amount was 
raised to $3,000 in 1911 in order to clear 
from Federal dockets many thousands 
of minor cases involving lesser amounts. 
I think it is clear, in terms of the value 
of today’s dollar that this $3,000 figure 
has lost the meaning which it had nearly 
45 years ago. By raising the sum in 
controversy to $10,000, an important step 
will be taken to modernize the Federal 
court procedure and to make it possible 
for these tribunals to focus attention on 
the more pressing cases. Not long ago 
Congress recognized the tremendous 
workload on the Federal courts and 
passed legislation providing for addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. It seems to 
me that this provision in my bill would 
be another healthy step in the same 
direction. 

WOULD CHANGE CORPORATE CITIZENSHIP 


The second provision in my bill pro- 
vides, for purposes of obtaining jurisdic- 
tion in Federal courts, that a corpora- 
tion shall be deemed a citizen of the 
State where it has its principal place of 
business, as well as a citizen of the State 
in which it has been incorporated. At 
the present time, Mr. Speaker, a corpo- 
ration is deemed to be a citizen only of 
the State in which it has been incorpo- 
rated. It thus becomes possible for a 
corporation which is sued in the courts 
of the State in which it is located to get 
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the action removed to a Federal district 
court in the State in which it has been 
incorporated. Very often, of course, this 
step is purely a dilatory tactic having the 
purpose of achieving some sort of favor- 
able settlement. One can imagine how 
much chance a private individual has in 
such a situation when faced with a bat- 
tery of top legal brains and the necessity 
of engaging in a suit perhaps thousands 
of miles from the place where the cause 
of action has arisen. 

I do not believe that it is either fair or 
proper for a corporation to avoid trial 
in the State in which is operates its busi- 
ness by employing a legal device which 
is not available to the individual citizen. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion is based on the necessity for relief 
of congested Federal dockets, especially 
in our larger metropolitan communities, 
and to reduce the number of cases which 
come into Federal district courts on the 
fictional premise that a diversity of citi- 
zenship exists. 

I very much hope that Members on 
both sides of the aisle will support the 
provisions of this bill which seek to bring 


our American judicial system into line 


with the growing needs of our Nation. 





The Immigration Picture Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted I wish to include the following 
address I delivered over station WORL, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, July 9, 1955: 

Just a few hundred years ago, the country 
now known as the United States had the 
same rivers and mountains and plains and 
geographical outlines that it has today. 
Plus a few scattered Indian tribes. 

No one else. 

Now it has 166 million people. Where did 
they come from? Over 99 percent of them 
are immigrants or the descendants of immi- 
grants. 

They came in great waves, between the 
Civil War and World War I—hopeful and 
hard-working—spreading the energy of free- 
dom across the land—developing the farms 
and building the cities. 

What has happened to this liberating 
process; to the immigration that has made 
America? 

The stream has been reduced to a trickle of 
200,000 a year. 

Of course we cannot throw away the gates 
and permit everyone to enter the United 
States, because we would be suffocated by 
the rush of those who know our country to 
be a paradise on earth. We could not pro- 
vide accommodations and employment fast 
enough for them. 

Everyone is agreed that immigration must 
be regulated in fairness to ourselves and the 
newcomers. 

The method of regulation, however, is the 
subject of serious criticism. 

Back in 1924 Congress established the 
quota system. Under this formula, each 
country was assigned a certain percentage 
of the total number of immigrants coming 
to the United States each year, based on 
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that nationality’s percentage of the United 
States population in 1920. 

These ratios, while mathematically fair, 
indirectly favored the racial groups that first 
came to this country. That quota system 
is still the basic immigration law. Under 
it more than two-thirds preference is given 
to the nationals of northern and western 
Europe. Great Britain and Ireland are as- 
signed 55 percent of the whole. Countries 
like China, India, and Japan, whose people 
were once excluded from entry, now have 
quotas permitting 100 to 185 of their 
nationals to emigrate to our country each 
year. 

There are some exceptions. 

People from Canada, and the Republics of 
Latin-America, can come in any number. 
Wives, husbands, and children of American 
citizens are also free to enter. 

The quota system is riddled by contradic- 
tions. Great Britain and Ireland use only 
one-third of their quota, while other coun- 
tries have long waiting lists. 

The latest figures show that 65,000 can 
come from Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land each year, but only 21,000 avail them- 
selves of the privilege. The Irish Republic 
has a quota of 17,000, but only 5,000 are 
admitted. The Scandinavian quota is 6,000. 
That of France is 3,000, Poland 6,000, and 
Italy 5,000. Great Britain, Ireland, and Ger- 
many are permitted to send over 108,000— 
out of a world quota of 154,000. 

Canada and South America, 
send 80,000. 

Families of United States citizens account 
for 30,000. 

Total admissions, under these categories, 
total 208,000 each year. 

The system of quotas by national origin 
is weighted heavily in favor of Anglo-Saxons 
and Northern Europeans. Other Europeans, 
as well as the Asian races, have a very slim 
chance of coming to the United States as 
permanent residents. 

Between 1945 and 1948 several laws were 
passed that allowed 500,000 refugees, war 
brides of American military personnel, and 
others to enter the United States outside of 
the quota system. 

Two additional laws have led to consider- 
able controversy. 

The first, known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, passed in 1952, reaffirmed the quota sys- 
tem, setting a limit of 154,657 on the num- 
ber of immigrants who may come from 
Europe, Africa, and Asia each year. 

The second piece of legislation was the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

It permits 209,000 refugees to enter the 
United States over and above regular quotas, 
and before December 31, 1956. In addition, 
it provides visas for 5,000 refugees who are 
presently in the country. 

The law allows 102,000 refugees from com- 
munism who are temporarily living in West- 
ern Europe, the NATO nations, and Iran to 
find sanctuary here. Provision is made for 
2,000 refugees from Palestine, 7,000 from the 
Far East, and 94,000 Italians, Greeks, and 
Dutch, as well as 4,000 orphans. Of this 
total of 209,000, only 16,000 had been ad- 
mitted up to April 8 of this year. 

The delay in carrying out this program has 
caused considerable dissatisfaction, espe- 
cially among the refugees themselves, who 
are discouraged by some of the unreasonable 
requirements. 

To get a visa he must give satisfactory per- 
sonal history for 2 years preceding his appli- 
cation. In our strict efforts to screen these 
people in order to prevent subversive ele- 
ments from being smuggled into the United 
States under the refugee law, we are penaliz- 
ing good and innocent people. In many 
cases, due to the fact that they have fied 
from Soviet-occupied countries, it is impos- 
sible for them to prove their personal history 
for the 2 years preceding their application. 
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Oftentimes because they have no relatives 
or friends in the United States, they cannot 
obtain guaranties of jobs and homes from a 
United States citizen. 

Religious and charitable organizations are 
doing their best to assist these people, but 
Government redtape continues to “foul up” 
the implementation of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
was passed over President Truman's opposi- 
tion and his veto. 

The Refugee Relief Act was later passed to 
ease its severity, which was causing us to 
lose goodwill among our friends and allies 
abroad. Relief was turning out to be 
repressive. 

In January 1955, Edward Corsi, of New 
York, prominent Republican, was hired to 
get the Refugee Relief Act going. After 3 
months he was fired by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. This touched off a storm 
of charges and countercharges. 

Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, Democrat, of 
New York, introduced a bill to correct de- 
ficiencies in the act. 

President Eisenhower recommended a sim- 
ilar bill. 

The Democratic and Republican bills agree 
that religious and welfare organizations in 
the United States should be given more op- 
portunity to sponsor immigrants, and that 
the requirement of a detailed 2-year personal 
history prior to application should be re- 
pealed. 

Summing up this new approach to the 
problem, the President observed on May 27, 
and I quote: “This 2-year history in the case 
of recent escapees is often impossible to ob- 
tain. Yet these are the very people who 
have been actively stimulated to risk the 
perils of escape by our own information pro- 
gram broadcast throughout the Iron Cur- 
tain. I have faith in the competence of 
our security personnel, and I recommend 
that this inflexible requirement be elimi- 
nated from the law, leaving it to the sound 
discretion of the security officer to make his 
recommendations on the basis of all the 
facts available.” 

Previously, on January 2, 1953, President 
Truman’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization advised that the McCarran- 
Walter Act should be completely revised be- 
cause it was “an arrogant, brazen instru- 
ment of discrimination based on race, creed, 
color, and national origin.” 

To me, as a Congressman, it seems a cruel 
breach of faith that we should urge people to 
escape from Communist-controlled coun- 
tries, and then permit them no opportunity 
to come to a free country. 

Or to turn our backs upon such good 
friends as the Italian and Greek peoples, who 
have sacrificed so much for freedom’s cause, 
only to find that they are less welcome as 
immigrants than others who have less desire 
to come to the United States. 

The McCarran-Walter Act increased the 
1924 quotas by only 657, even though immi- 
gration has been scanty since 1924, and even 
though our country is much stronger eco- 
nomically and in a position to accommodate 
more refugees from tyranny, poverty, and 
despair. 

We could at least double the quotas to 
300,000 and easily assimilate the newcomers. 

Commonsense would declare that we 
should pool unused quotas, and assign them, 
at least temporarily, to those people who 
must presently wait for years before they can 
ever hope to be admitted to the United States. 

Leading clergymen of all faiths and offi- 
cials of our labor unions strongly support a 
more liberal immigration policy in keeping 
with our traditions and our growth. 

No wonder that other nations find it diffi- 
cult to understand us when we preach free- 
dom on one hand and become unduly suspi- 
cious of others by some of our actions. 

People rightfully resent the lopsided quota 
system which, in effect, grades the nationals 
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of the various nations, tabbing some as pre. 
ferred candidates and others as unwanted. 

They are inclined to believe that we talk q 
great game of freedom, but fail to play it oy 
the level. 

Evidence of this is found in the law which 
treats naturalized citizens as inferior to those 
who were born in this country. You and [I 
believe that all citizens are equal, but the 
law makes unfair distinctions. Under jt 
naturalized immigrants can be deprived of 
their citizenship and evicted from the coun- 
try, whereas native-born citizens are not 
subject to these fears and anxieties. 

We must be guided, of course, by certain 
measures necessary to our security, but that 
is no justification for a narrow and rigid 
immigration policy which betrays the fact 
that we are not sure of ourselves. 

Nor is it any excuse for a Refugee Relief 
Act whose clear intent is being sabotaged 
by the State Department. 

Snobbishness is alien to the true American 


spirit. 
Up to this strange cold war era, the as- 
sumption has been that a person wanting 


to come to the United States, being of good 
health and good character, would respond to 
the opportunity and become an asset to him- 
self and to the country of his adoption. 

That faith has been vindicated in so many 
tens of millions of individual cases, making 
our great Nation what it is today, that it is 
dificult to understand how any American 
can distrust it now. 

The present immigration curtain bears an 
Odious resemblance to the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

It is a betrayal of fundamental American 
principles, and is an insult to our friends 
abroad. 

The sooner we unbend and take the wraps 
off the Statue of Liberty the better will be our 
leadership of the free world. 

The United States can never afford to be- 
come isolationist or sufficient unto itself. 

Let us welcome more of the oppressed and 
hopeful to our land. 

Proving our faith in freedom and human- 
ity. 





A Forward Step in Outlawing Compulsory 
Racial Segregation in the Public Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a significant editorial, 
entitled “The Triumph of Gradualism,” 
appearing in the June 2 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, explaining 
the implementation of the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, abolish- 
ing compulsory racial segregation in the 
public schools through enforcement by 
the Federal district courts nearest the 
local situations. The article follows: 

THE TRIUMPH OF GRADUALISM 

The Supreme Court has directed Federal 
district courts to carry out its May 17, 1954, 
decision outlawing compulsory racial segre- 
gation in the public schools. These local 
courts it admonishes to proceed “with all 
deliberate speed” (a significantly precise and 
deliberate choice of words). 

A month ago the Macon (Ga.) News sald 
in a strong but dignified prosegregation 
editorial: 

“Southern whites are unwilling at the pres- 
ent time to permit forced mixing of the races 
in the public schools. The only wise move 
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the Court can make in this situation is to 
turn the segregation problem over to the 
Federal district courts.” 

That is exactly what the Supreme Court 
has done—with certain salient amplifica- 
ao WaLTER F. Gerorce, of Georgia, the 
respected dean of the Senate, on the Court's 
action: “It is intended to appeal to the 
ates to help work out this problem.” 





St 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People declares: “We are 
gratified. * * *” 
* we believe such expressions represent the 


neart of American opinion far more accur- 
ately than does Senator EastLanp’s reference 
to “this monstrous proposition,” or, on the 
other side, Senator HUMPHREY’s disappointed 
comment: “I had expected more—much 
nore, © Ores 

We believe, also, that the Supreme Court 
nas evidenced that flexibility and firmness 
which spell statesmanship in such a situa- 
tion. On the count of flexibility, it has en- 
trusted enforcement to the Federal courts 
nearest the local situations. It has specifi- 
cally empowered them to act under equity 
principles which place large discretion in the 
hands of each judge. It has directed them 
to reconcile ‘“‘public and private needs,” and 
to take account of local problems. 

On the side of firmness, the Court makes 
it explicitly clear school officials must make 
a prompt and reasonable start toward full 
compliance, although once the start has been 
made they may ask for additional time. It 
orders courts during this period of transi- 
tion * * * to retain jurisdiction. And the 
High Tribunal meaningfully observes: “‘Con- 
stitutional principles cannot be allowed to 
vield simply because of disagreement with 
them.” 

In weighing the effect of this long-awaited 
opinion two facts should be kept in mind: 
On the one hand, enforcement of constitu- 
tional interpretation has not been relin- 
quished irrevocably to possibly unsympa- 
thetic local judges. The Negro, ably repre- 
sented by the NAACP, can challenge their 
action (or lack of it) and appeal such chal- 
lenges right back to the Supreme Court, 
which, too, retains jurisdiction. 

And, on the other hand, it cannot be 
stated too often that neither the basic de- 
cision nor these implementing decrees place 
any legal compulsions behind integration; 
*y have but removed legal compulsions 
from segregation—and only in the public 
schools. There is not, nor likely ever to be, 

y law against voluntary separation of the 
races by the races in any association they 
may choose (and we do not mean voluntary 
by intimidation). 

“urely within this freedom and within the 
flexibilities charted by the Supreme Court 
men of good will can work out decent solu- 
Uons, and these in not too long a time. 








Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


_ Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Proposed Eagle Divide Irrigation project 
'n Colorado would grow more supported 
Crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
Cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
lion's warehouses. 
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The Eagle Divide project is a part of 
the multi-billion dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Federal Aid to National Educational 
Needs Is Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOKUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include a very time- 
ly editorial, entitled “Grants for Educa- 
tion,” which appeared in the June 1, 
1955, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

In response to the inspiration and ex- 
ample of so many patriotic private foun- 
dations, I earnestly hope the Congress 
will promptly awaken to the urgency of 
the educational problem in the country 
and enact appropriate legislation before 
the end of this session. The article fol- 
lows: 

GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 

Since the Ford Foundation in 1954 granted 
$25 million to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the foundation has been dedi- 
cated to five basic educational objectives. 
These are: clarification of the aims and 
functions of educational institutions; im- 
proved teaching, curriculum, and educational 
management; and reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunity. 

The latest annual report of the Ford 
Foundation emphasizes the foundation's 
continued devotion to these ideals. Of 
grants totaling $49,438,558 in 1 year, more 
than two-thirds were given to aid American 
educational development. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of the 
foundation, said the group was impressed 
with the need for “greater and broader sup- 
port” for educational institutions “in the 
face of rising enrollments, teacher short- 
ages, and inadequate physical facilities.” 
He emphasized that the future of the coun- 
try is dependent “upon the adequacy and 
quality” of its education. 

The Ford Foundation’s substantial finan- 
cial contributions to education are made all 
the more impressive by the fact that the 
Nation generally is spending relatively little 
to educate its people. Support for educa- 
tion amounts to “an inadequate 24i9 percent 
of the gross national product at the very 
time the Nation’s educational needs are ap- 
proaching a new peak,” said Mr. Gaither. 

It is a healthy trend that the well-financed 
private foundations—and corporations—are 
awakening to the urgency of the educational 
problem. Two weeks ago, the Carnegie Corp. 
warned that an earnest reappraisal of the 
Nation’s educational system is needed. It 
called for answers to the financial problems 
besetting educational centers, and raised 
the specter of more Federal aid—and con- 
trol—in education if the right answers were 
not soon found. 

The more interest that private groups take 
in improving American education and in ex- 
tending its benefits to more people, the less 
danger of Federal regulation. 
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Memorandum by Roger D. Lapham Con- 
cerning Formosa and the Economic and 
Political Situation in India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a memoran- 
dum which I have received from a very 
close friend who I think is a great citi- 
zen, @ man with whom I do not always 
agree, as I do not agree with the entire 
contents of the memorandum to which 
I refer. Nevertheless, it contains a point 
of view which certainly deserves very 
careful consideration. 

The memorandum is in two parts, the 
first part entitled “Present Thoughts on 
the Problem of Formosa.” The second 
part is entitled “Comments on the Eco- 
nomic and Political Situation in India, 
by an American Observer Who Has Lived 
There More Than a Year.” 

Mr. Lapham has just completed an 
extended trip to various parts of the 
world, and, with his very brilliant mind, 
has come back with some definite con- 
clusions as to what American foreign 
policy should be with respect to some of 
the most perplexing issues which con- 
front us. I think his points of view 
should be in the Recorp so that all can 
read and have the benefit of them. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRESENT THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM OF 

FORMOSA 
(By Roger D. Lapham) 

Late last January President Eisenhower 
recommended to Congress that we defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores from any attack 
by an aggressor. Congress almost unani- 
mously endorsed that recommendation—so 
the world has been given definite notice of 
our intentions. 

Congress agreed to leave to the Persident 
the decision of whether to back Chiang in 
defending Quemoy and Matsu. He alone, as 
Commander of our Armed Forces, will have 
to bear the responsibility of that decision— 
truly a grave @ne not only as affecting our 
relations with many other nations, but as‘ 
affecting the American people themselves. 

Red China has repeatedly declared its in- 
tentions to take Formosa. It considers it 
an important sector of its own country and 
that as long as the Nationalists hold that 
Island, it can be used as a military base to 
attack the mainland. 

Chiang also has repeatedly announced his 
intention of regaining control of the main- 
land. Plainly he has little hope of attaining 
that objective without active American sup- 
port. But we have made it clear that while 
we have declared our intention of protecting 
Formosa, wo do not propose to let Chiang 
use it as a base for aggressive action. The 
Gimo and the Nationalists know that time 
is running against them. Chiang’s hopes 
for regaining the mainland are centered in 
war’s breaking out between the United States 
and the Chinese Reds, or Russia—or both. 
If that should happen he figures on our back- 
ing him to the limit whether we approve his 
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government and its totalitarian methods 
or not. 

If Chiang refuses to abandon Quemoy and 
Matsu in the same way as we persuaded him 
to quit the Tachens, the United States is 
put in a very difficult spot. The Gimo knows 
that better than anyone else and will embar- 
rass us plenty if we try to impose our will. 

Ever since we declared our policy to de- 
fend Formosa last January, Washington has 
made every effort to secure a cease-fire agree- 
ment with Peiping. Both the United King- 
dom and India have backed our efforts and 
are still trying to bring their influence to 
bear on both Moscow and Peiping to effect an 
armistice. We hope that if this can be 
brought about, it will be possible to nego- 
tiate some kind of a peaceful, even if only 
temporary, settlement. 

So far Red China has flaunted any thought 
of a cease fire and apparently is getting 
ready to launch an all-out attack on Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

Both London and New Delhi have been 
and are urging these two small islands so 
close to the mainland be turned over to Red 
China. They hope Chiang can be persuaded 
to evacuate them voluntarily and would like 
Washington to exert its influence to bring 
that about. If these islands are given up, 
it would make it easier for London and New 
Delhi to back our policy of protecting For- 
mosa itself. They believe abandonment 
would give proof to the world that the United 
States has no intention of helping Chiang to 
regain the mainland, and make a cease fire 
more possible. 

It is of course apparent that the United 
Kingdom does not want the United States to 
risk any kind of a war in Asia, fearing an 
outbreak of hostilities in Western Europe. 

The position of India is not so compre- 
hensible to most Americans who cannot 
understand why Nehru does not take a more 
open anti-Communist stand, and line up 
with the so-called democracies against the 
threat of Communist totalitarian aggres- 
sion or infiltration. 

Personally, I am convinced that India has 
no sympathy with communism, whether it 
be the Moscow or the Peiping brand. I 
believe we in the States don’t appreciate 
the fact that the Government of India 1s 
a democracy as we understand that word. 
It is a new-born nation which learned with 
the British what a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is. It has universal suffrage and 
honest secret elections. Its rulers don’t 
look upon its citizens as slaves of the state. 
While it has its state-owned railways, air 
services, etc., Capitalism is encouraged and 
thrives. Law, order, and government disci- 
pline as we know them prevail to a much 
greater extent than elsewhere in southeast 

sia. 

Nehru—-a disciple of Gandhi, that remark- 
able man who preached and practiced pas- 
sive resistance and worked for the abolition 
of the caste system—will go to extreme 
lengths to avoid another world war. He 
fears the use of atomic weapons; and re- 
member, America made no friends in this 
part of the world when we dropped the 
first bomb on Hiroshima. India has just 
freed itself from colonialism, and like George 
Washington, looks with suspicion on for- 
eign entanglements or commitments. India 
doesn’t want our aid, even economic aid, 
if it is given with strings attached. And 
I think Nehru has ambitions to make India 
the real leader of Asia. 


All this points to the fundamental differ- 
ence between India and Red China. The 
latter is striving to impose its ideologies on 
all Asia and beyond; and seeks power and 
influence to do so. Its methods are those 
of Moscow; but Red China is no such satel- 
lite of Russia as Poland or those Balkan 
States taken over by Stalin. I believe as 
time passes the bonds between Moscow and 
Peiping will be loosened rather than tight- 
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ened. So far the Russians have been wise 
in not trying to tell Mao just what to do, 
or how to do it. Red China, I am certain, 
will not submit to Moscow domination. 
I have just finished reading a book entitled 
“Window on China” by an Indian newspaper- 
man, Raja Hutheesing. It was first pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Casement Publications, 
Ltd., of Bombay and London. I was told 
after I read it that the author was a brother- 
in-law of Nehru—had married Nehru’s sister. 
He first visited China in November 1951 as 
a member of an unofficial Indian group. 
Eight months later he visited China again, 
this time as a member of an Official Indian 
cultural delegation. As usual, their move- 
ments in China were restricted and the 
group shown only what the Government 
wanted it to see, and fed the propaganda 
line. However, as a newspaperman, he asked 
questions which annoyed and bothered his 
hosts. His book can in no way be classed 
as pro-Western, but it leaves no doubt as 
to what he thinks of communism as prac- 
ticed by Red China. He has no use for it. 
Nehru, I am sure, has no illusions about 
communism either, and if he differs with 
the American approach toward Red China, 
it’s only in our methods and tactics. Per- 
haps he can’t understand our politics any 
more than most Americans can fathom why 


India takes such an apparently neutral 
position. 

Only last week Nehru spoke strongly 
against America’s defending Chiang if 


Quemoy and Matsu were attacked. A leading 
American here told me that he interpreted 
Nehru’s remarks as meaning he had informa- 
tion Mao really intended to move shortly, and 
hoped we would persuade Chiang to evacuate 
those islands as he did the Tachens before 
the shooting started. 

One question I’ve asked many people since 
I left San Francisco February 21 last: “Leav- 
ing Quemoy and Matsu aside or assuming 
Chiang evacuates them: will Red China 
actually attempt invasion of Formosa it- 
self?” Most all of them said “No; Mao is 
too wise to attempt it with our fleet and 
Air Force committed to defend the big Island. 
Besides which he can afford to wait.” And 
most of those I have questioned (both for- 
eigners and Americans) believe we should 
make no effort to protect Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

While I was in Manila President Magsaysay 
granted me a short interview. I said some- 
theing about the eyes of the world being 
focused on his area these days. He promptly 
volunteered this comment: “Red China will 
launch an attack on Formosa; they will do so 
whether Moscow gives them the nod or not.” 
And then he added, ‘Moscow won't mind 
if they do. If Mao gets a setback the Rus- 
sians won't be displeased.” The inference, 
of course, is that Moscow thinks Red China 
is getting too big for its britches right now, 
too damn cocky and independent. 

Another man I met in Hong Kong, an 
American not in Government but one who 
knows China well, said it was a tossup but 
he thought the chances were that Peiping 
would go all-out to take Formosa. 

Yet another Hong Kong man, a leading 
newspaperman, offered this observation: 
“The Chinese are good traders; you want a 
‘cease-fire’; if so don’t start to give up 
Quemoy and Matsu before making your 
trade—that doesn’t make sense.” 


“Once Red China has those Islands with- 
out a fight they will only demand more. So 
far the United States has been on the losing 
side. We backed Chiang on the mainland 
and lost; we asked for a ‘cease-fire’ in Korea 
and got it, but in the eyes of Red China a 
victory for them; we went along with the 
French when they agreed to quit North 
Vietnam. All Asia is watching and waiting 
to see who is coming out on top. Most of 
them like to be on the winning side, and to 
date America hasn't looked like any winner. 
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But if we are to help Chiang defend Quemoy 
and Matsu, let us say so openly, plainly, and 
give our reasons why; otherwise we only 
compound confusion.” 

That was the gist of his remarks ang jt 
made sense to me. 

So the hot potato is now on the steps of 
the White House. The President knows tha; 
if we go all out to protect those two little 
islets we do so contrary to the openly ey. 
pressed wishes of the United Kingdom ang 
India, as well as other countries who were 
with us when we resisted the North Korean 
aggressors. The chances are the Uniteq 
States will have to go it alone and if anothe, 
world war results, the President alone will be 
held responsible. 

Yet with our announced policy of ¢e. 
fending Formosa, can the President as Com. 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces afforg 
to wait until the enemy ‘is sighted from the 
beaches of that island? He has gone 4jj 
out for a “cease-fire” and a negotiated set. 
tlement. No regponse but a horse laugh, 
maybe Quemoy and Matsu are of little mij. 
itary value, but what about the morale of 
the Nationalist Army if compelled to evacy. 
ate or surrender those islands with the 
United States looking the other way? And 
what about our friends in the Philippines? 
And how will Seoul and Tokio regard jt? 
And can words of explanation etc., counter. 
act the overall effect of negative action? 

Admittedly we are handicapped by having 
to back Chiang, a man with a record of 
recent failures and one whom many in 
southeast Asia regard as a tool of reaction- 
ary imperialism. But if we fail to stand 
firm on the Quemoy-Matsu issue, wil! we 
not be only postponing the evil day? Are 
we not now, relatively speaking, better pre- 
pared than Peiping and maybe Moscow, to 
meet the challenge rather than face it 
later on? 

Only the man in the White House has al! 
the information available to make an in- 
telligent decision—newspapers and com- 
mentators to the contrary. Sitting on the 
Sidelines and without any inside dope one 
can only play hunches, and my hunch is 
that the President after weighing all the 
pros ‘and cons will take the calculated risk 
and say “If you won't talk cease-fire we will 
defend Quemoy and Matsu.” 

He will do so with the full knowledge that 
our Air Forces may be required to drop 
bombs on military targets (broadly inter- 
preted) on China mainland. He will realize 
that once the die is cast and the Rubicon 
crossed there can be no halfway spot to 
turn back. But he can hope that some- 
where along the line Mao can be per- 
suaded that discretion is the better part of 
valor and a cease-fire an acceptable face 
saver. 

If he takes such a definite decision the 
President must convince the American peo- 
ple that it is the right one. There can be 
no reverse gear; he either sinks or swims, 
he will end up as a greater hero than ever 
before—a guy who called a bluff—or as 4 
damn dumbbell who ought to have knowl 
better. 

Few Presidents of the United States have 
ever had to make as tough a decision—one 
which will not only affect all Americans but 
the great mass who live in the world we 
know today. 


So here’s a toast to Dwight D, Eisenhower—- 
More power to him. 





COMMENTS ON THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN INDIA, BY AN AMERICAN O8- 
SEVER WHO Has LIvEeD THERE More THAN 
A YEAR 


India, with half the population of free 
Asia, is in a much more favorable position 
than any of the other Asian countries, with 
the possible exception of Japan, Turkey, 40¢ 
1 or 2 of the small nations of the Middle 
East, to develop an economically strong and 
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democr 


several. 
First, the extremely competent top civil 


service group (albeit less than a thousand) 
which is available for administration. a 
yery much doubt whether it has its equal in 
asia or even in many European countries. 
The Indians now appear to have devised 
methods for bridging the gap between the 
pritish trained ICS and the need for replen- 
jshment and expansion of this group. I 
would say that insofar as this small group 
are concerned it is equal to its counterpart 
group in the United States. The govern- 
mental employees at the medium and lower 
jevels vary as to quality but are not too bad. 

second, unlike most of Asia, India has had 
no warfare within its borders for nearly a 
century India has not had the economic 
and political dislocations which have and 
still are cursing such countries as Indonesia, 
Burma, and Formosa, 1. e., the Government 
of India took over a running machinery and 
not just shambles. This is a tremendous 
advantage in view of the low recuperative 
capacity of most Asian countries. 

Third, India has the beginnings of an un- 
can be 


atic soclety. The reasons for this are 


derstanding that great changes 
wrought through peaceful means and the 
peginnings of a democratic parliamentary 


structure. Independence was achieved from 
the British without substantial violence. 
Under the British and since independence 
the Indians have made a start toward the 
application of the industrial revolution to 
India, again without violence. With real 
tance under the United States technical 
operation program, great changes are un- 
derway in ever larger sections of the country- 
side. Among the educated class (other than 
a fair sized portion of the educated youth) 
there is substantial confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of the democratic process as the tool 


through which advances can be made. 
Four, India has a substantial indigneous 
idle and upper entrepreneurial class. 


class is relatively larger in India today 
n it was in China, and it is an asset that 
ilmost entirely missing in middle eastern 
t Which have virtually no modern 





e class and in southeast Asian countries 


where the middle Class, to the extent it ex- 
largely of Chinese or Indian origin. 

Five, India has largely overcome the im- 

mediate political problems accompanying the 

t ition from colonial to independent 


This is one great avantage that 
India has over Pakistan where the Pakistanis 
I t yet agreed upon a constitution, de- 
upon the nature of their political 
ture, e. g., the relationship between the 
cer | government and the states or even 
the number of states there should be or held 
their first national elections. It is extremely 
cifficult for a country to embark on a serious 
} economic development at a time 
such basic political problems require 
most of the energy of the government. 

Six, India is now in the 4th year of its 
f -year plan, The plan itself was mod- 
est and progress has been only moderately 

ful in certain fields. But most In- 

w consider the plan a success and 
a strong feeling of confidence in 
r own ability to master their environ- 
Ment, given sufficient resources. Probably 

l equal importance, the Indians have begun 

learn the difference between practice and 
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there is 


seven, much as Nehru may be an irritant 
lerms of our foreign policy he is a tre- 
ly popular figure in India. His pop- 
’ far transcends that of the Congress 





Party and I have met few people who believe 
- \t the Congress Party will lose parliamen- 
‘ry control in India while he is politically 
active 

Pi course the problems which confront 


shdia are tremendous. India has a working 
party, In effect, in the 20th Century while 
‘He main part of the population is still sev- 
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eral hundred years behind it. Barriers of 
caste, feudal political concepts, and tre- 
mendous poverty must be overcome before 
the bulk of the population achieves satis- 
factory progress. India’s resources for lift- 
ing her economy by the bootstraps are ex- 
tremely limited. India’s present rate of sav- 
ing is estimated at approximately 5 percent, 
which is barely enough to take care of the 
annual increase in population. The $4.5 
billion first 5-year plan will only raise the 
standard of living by 1 percent, its principal 
objective being to stop the steady decline 
in the standard of living which has been the 
pattern in India for the past 25 years. 

Frankly, I believe there is little danger 
that India, unlike so many other countries in 
Asia, will turn Communist in the next 5- 
year period. There are too many immediate 
factors which tie India to the Western po- 
litical system. However, I believe such a 
turn to be a distinct possibility in the next 
10 to 15 years, even if the present favorable 
factors to the West continue. This is be- 
cause forces have been set to work in both 
the cities and the countryside, the latter 
especially, which are giving rise to greatly in- 
creased expectations among the populace. 
Unless the GOI can achieve a recognizable 
periodic increase and improvement in the 
standard of living generally the attitude now 
found among a substantial portion of the 
educated but unemployed youth can be ex- 
pected to spread rapidly. This feeling is 
that while a democratic political structure 
provides many advantages over a totali- 
tarian system, improvement in the standard 
of living takes first priority. A totalitarian 
system has an ability to direct organized ac- 
tivity and to secure compulsory savings, but 
a democratic political system is a luxury 
which underdeveloped countries cannot af- 
ford. This attitude receives considerable 
support from the Indian visitors to China 
who are given a guided tour under controlled 
conditions and return with glowing reports. 

If India turns Communist it seems to me 
that it can only result in bringing down the 
curtain on the rest of South and Southeast 
Asia. India dominates the Indian Ocean in 
almost every sense, including geographic 
location and physical resources. Further- 
more, if India with all its initial advantages 
favoring democratic development turns Com- 
munist, it will greatly discourage those pro- 
democratic groups fighting an uphill fight 
in the Southeast Asian countries. The re- 
verse is not necessarily true if any of the 
other countries in the area turn Communist. 

It seems to me that now is the time for 
some very imaginative and long-range think- 
ing as to the role that external assistance 
can play in a country like India. Properly 
utilized with respect to a relatively well or- 
ganized and stable country like India there 
is no reason why it should not make all the 
difference between success and failure of 
domestic development efforts even if avail- 
able only in moderate amounts. As you 
know from our China experience, our two 
principal curses usually are lack of an effi- 
cient mechanism to utilize aid effectively in 
a recipient country and time in which we 
can work out the most effective mechanism 
for a given scene. This is not the case with 
respect to India at the present time. 

The principal obstacle to such a program 
of long-range assistance to India would ap- 
pear to be the remarkable facility which the 
United States and India have developed for 
constantly getting in each others’ hair and 
thereby irritating the relations between the 
two. On our part we, at least in the political 
and press forums, seem to forget that India 
is now going through very much the same 
process that we went through after our in- 
dependence was achieved. Just as we did 
not want to become entangled in the wars 
of Europe, there is a strong feeling that In- 
dia should not become entangled in the 
cold war. This is greatly reinforced by the 
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fact that many Indians believe their present 
precarious society could not survive partici- 
pation in another world war, even though 
one side is clearly in the right. One can 
argue against it with Indians, but the emo- 
tional basis appears to be very strong. On 
the Indian side, they have difficulty in break- 
ing away from their preindependence con- 
cept that the white world and capitalism 
signify colonialism. Furthermore, they have 
great difficulty in understanding the Ameri- 
can scene and the extreme statements and 
attitudes expressed by many of the con- 
gressional members of the party in power. 
With their own background of parliamentary 
responsibility, they have difficulty in under- 
standing how a man like McCartTny can exist 
without the blessing of the President. Also, 
many Indians consider South and Southeast 
Asia as within their sphere of leadership 
and there is considerable resentment when 
we, under the necessities occasioned by the 
Communist threat, intervene in the area 
with support for those countries which share 
our concern as to the immediacy of the ex- 
ternal Communist threat. 





Women Join Parade Opposiag Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


NON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
siderable volume of the mail I receive 
opposing authorization of the proposed 
upper Colorado storage project comes 
from the women of America. The fol- 
lowing excellent letter, written by Ethel 
L. Miess, of Los Angeles, Calif., is illus- 
trative of the low regard which America’s 
women hold for the proposal: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. Craic HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HOSMER: You are to be com- 
mended on your vigorous opposition to the 
upper Colorado River project, Senate bill 
500, during the debates in the House Interior 
Committee meetings. 

If the bill reaches the floor of the House, it 
is hoped that your further arguments will 
convince your colleagues that the project is 
economically unfeasible. 

Since the Hoover Commission has detected 
such facts as to cause it to report that Fed- 
eral water and power bureaus are inefficiently 
managed, that their projects have bene- 
fited a few at the expense of many, and that 
they have a record of fantastically under- 
estimating the cost of water projects which 
have been undertaken, it does seem to follow 
that S. 500 should not be approved. 

It is my impression that S. 500 was rushed 
through the Senate without giving the mat- 
ter due consideration. Their haste causes 
me to ask the question, “Why?” 


In addition to being unsound economical- 
ly, I object to the passage of S. 500, even 
though the Echo Park Storage Dam appar- 
ently has been deleted, because it also in- 
cludes the construction of a storage dam in 
Glen Canyon, which dam would result in the 
drowning of some of the most spectaculer 
scenery of our Southwest. 

An alert public has risen to the defense 
of Dinosaur National Monument, which 
movement I heartily endorse. However, I 
am not aware that anyone has voiced a plea 
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to also save Glen Canyon from destruction, 
except, indirectly, in that you pointed out 
that the geological formation of the proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam site is such that it is ques- 
tionable whether or not the site is proper or 
suitable for a high dam. 

Although this may not be the proper time, 
may I raise my earnest voice in defense of 
Dinosaur National Monument and Glen Can- 
yon, in particular. 

During the summer of 1954 I floated down 
the Yampa and Green Rivers, including Le- 
dore Canyon of the Green, in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. In May of this year I 
toured the Colorado River from Hite, Utah, to 
Lees Ferry, Ariz., a distance of approximately 
170 miles, through Glen Canyon. As a result 
of these trips I can state, without reserva- 
tion, that to drown any part of these marvel- 
ous regions would demonstrate our lack of 
responsibility to preserve our most outstand- 
ing natural scenery for the enjoyment of our 
present generation as well as those of the 
future. 

It cannot be said that these regions are 
too remote or too dangerous for recreational 
purposes. Too many have made the tours 
in complete safety, and, in fact, this year our 
party met about 100 boy scouts floating 
through Glen Canyon. 

Opinions have been expressed that the 
waters of the Colorado River Basin can be 
conserved without the construction of Echo 
Park and Glen Canyon storage dams. I be- 
lieve that if our legislators would personally 
view these areas they would be convinced 
that, if storage dams are an essential part 
of water conservation, all possible alternate 
sites must be explored before rashly drown- 
ing Dinosaur and Glen Canyon. I personally 
would not want to bear the stigma of having 
had any part in the destruction of either of 
these scenic waterways. 

You may be sure that your efforts to pro- 
tect the public interest are greatly appre- 
ciated, and I, personally, am grateful. 

Respectfully yours, 
ETHEL L. MIE‘S. 





Resolutions Passed by Minor Local of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union, No. 1127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here some resolutions passed by Minor 
Local of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union, No. 1127. These pertain to soil 
conservation, the national sales tax, 
credit, low interest rates, and price 
supports on beef and cattle, and should 
be of interest to all segments of our 
economy: 

“Whereas the idle acres are actually a loss 
to the farmer and Nation, we, therefore, ask 
that the Federal Government appropriate 
money for payment to aid farmers in soil- 
building purposes, for the purpose of build- 
ing and maintaining fertility of the soil for 
future generations, at the rate of $10 per 
acre, in accordance with the bill of Minne- 
sota Congressmen MARSHALL and H. Carb 
ANDERSON.” 

Passed by the Minor Local of the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, No. 1127, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1954. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
MORRISTOWN, S. Dak. 
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We, the members of the Minor Local, No. 
1127, of the North Dakota Farmers Union, 
meeting this February 17, 1954, do hereby 
strongly and vigorously oppose a national 
sales tax or a so-called manufacture tax. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
MorkistTown, S. Dax. 





Whereas it appears that there wasn't 
enough credit available at reasonable rates 
for North Dakota farmers last year; and 

Whereas there will be more credit needed 
this year, because of the wheat rust and 
falling prices: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Minor Local, No. 1127, of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union this Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, That the present session of 
Congress make more money available in this 
year of 1954 at low-interest rates through the 
Farmers Home Administration for more and 
larger production loans this year. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
MORRISTOWN, S. DAK. 


Whereas the beef cattle prices to the 
farmer and/or rancher is at so low a level 
that the farmer and/or rancher is operating 
at a loss; and 

Whereas the present beef-buying program 
is not helping the producer, but the pack- 
ers are making a large profit on this pro- 
gram; Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Minor Local, No. 1127, of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union this Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, That the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the CCC, 
make loans to the producer similar to the 
loans on wheat now being made or some 
other program that will be of assistance to 
the producer. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
MORRISTOWN, S. Dak. 


“Whereas the price support program is due 
to expire December 31, 1954; and 

“Whereas this program is necessary to the 
wheat grower; and 

“Whereas the farmers’ share of the na- 
tional income has dropped to a lower level 
than it has been for a number of years; and 

“Whereas the farm income is too low for 
the successful operation of the Nation’s small 
or family-type farms: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the Minor Local, No. 1127, of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union, That this 
program be continued and strengthened to 
100 percent of parity and we vigorously op- 
pose the two-price or sliding-scale plan of 
wheat price supports.” 

Passed by the Minor Local of the Farmers 
Union No, 1127, February 17, 1954. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
Morristown, S. Dak. 





Communist Propaganda Fuels Unrest in 
Refugee Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp a story by Daniel 
Schorr in the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 6. It is not hard to imagine the 
importance the Communists attach to 
the resettling of refugees and displaced 
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persons behind the Iron Curtain. 4, 
refugee discontent grows in the fre. 
countries so there is liable to occur , 
proportionate attraction to the propa. 
ganda tactics of the Communists 
“come home to Czechoslovakia or Ry. 
mania.” We are in the grips of a yery 
cold, very harsh psychological war ang 
this is the crux of it. An ineffectual reg. 
ugee program on the part of the Uniteg 
States means a sure and decisive victory 
for the Communists and a valuable los 
of esteem and prestige for us by the 
people in the satellite nations. 
The article follows: 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA FUELS UNREsT 1n 
REFUGEE CAMPS 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA.—Refugees are not avid 
followers of the news. On their meager doles 
and the wages of occasional labor, they can 
rarely buy newspapers. Nor is the atmos. 
phere of the camp, with its usual pal) of dis. 
couragement and resignation, conducive to 
keeping up with the times. 

Though refugees are not confined in the 
camps, many of which are located in large 
towns (there are four in Salzburg), there is 
still a sense of isolation, and refugees tend 
to be only dimly aware of events around 
them—even those which may govern their 
own future, such as the United States refugee 
policy now under debate in Washington. 

Yet some events do penetrate the veil of 
listlessness. The news which has shaken 
the refugees more than anything in many 
months is the Austrian state treaty and the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive for a neutral belt 
through the center of Europe. It has given 
rise to a wave of anxiety, in some cases ap- 
proaching terror. 

The current of apprehension is strongest 
at the moment, in Austria, but it is not 
limited to Austria. And it has hardly been 
allayed by the elimination from the Austrian 
treaty of the provisions concerning repatria- 
tion of refugees. 

AUSTRIAN PLEDGE 


Austria has pledged that there will be no 
forcible repatriation. The United Nations 


l 





High Commission for Refugees says it will 
be vigilant in protecting their status. But 
the refugees feel not at all reassured. 

As they see it, a neutral Austria, unguarded 


by Western troops, will be too weak to with- 
stand Soviet pressure. And if there is pres- 
sure to turn over expatriates from the S 
Union or satellite countries, it will happen. 

Austria, as a signatory of the Geneva con- 
vention on refugees, is committed not to ex- 
pel anyone. But there are ways to get around 
that. Under Austrian law any foreigner sen- 
tenced to prison is also subject to possible 
expulsion. 

Officials of refugee-assistance agencies 
doubt that there will be any change 
rent Austrian policy on refugees, 
the United States escapee program will prob- 
ably not be able to continue in its present 
form under conditions of neutrality 

But, however unjustified, the refugees’ ap- 
prehensions are sharp and they must be 
reckoned with. Some refugees talk of & 
mass flight into Germany when the Allied 
forces pull out of Austria. Undoubtedly such 
talk is exaggerated and, in any event, the 
refugees would have trouble getting through 
the German frontier guards. But that is the 
kind of talk one hears. 


COMMUNIST PURSUIT 


In milder form, the apprehensions of the 
refugees in Austria are echoed in camps 
Germany, and even heard in Greece and 
Turkey, as Moscow presses its diplomatic 
offensive. In the refugee’s one-sided, dis- 
torted view of the world, all this bas on's 
one meaning—that the Communist hand 
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from which he fled is stretching closer to 


a the thousands of refugees who have 
felt trapped in the countries along the Iron 
curtain by red tape and lack of emigration 
opportunities, the recent political events 
nave added a new element of urgency to 
what was previously discouragement, gloom, 
and bitterness. A new note of desperation 
is felt as one interviews refugees. 

And there is evidence now that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites are taking concerted 
action to exploit that desperation. As 
though aware that this is the strategic 
moment, they have opened all the stops in 
acampaign to lure the refugees home. 

The repatriation drive started quietly 
several months ago—a handful of letters 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia inviting 
refugees to come home. There were promises 
of forgiveness and better jobs. 

Gradually the campaign grew—leaflets and 
pamphlets mailed from East Berlin and 
Vienna. Hungary proclaimed an amnesty 
for refugees on April 17, Czechoslovakia on 
May 8, and Romania on June 26. Propa- 
ganda literature poured into the camps. 
Many envelopes were precisely addressed, by 
parracks and room number—a disturbing 
sign that agents in the camps had compiled 
catalogs, that “Big Brother” was watching. 

CHAIN LETTERS 


One device was the chain letter, which a 
refugee was asked to copy three times and 
pass on. Here is a typical letter received by 
a Czech refugee: 

“The Association of Exiles for Repatriation 
has found a good response among the mass 
of our people. Enemies are trying to block 
our aim—the repatriation of Czech exiles to 
the homeland. The enemy propaganda tells 
lies. It fails to say that nobody who re- 
turns suffers any reprisal. We will under- 
take every step to provide good conditions 
to those who return. 

“The day of repatriation is in sight. 
Enter our lines. We are joined in one solid 
front to achieve our goal. 

“There need not be one exile who does not 
know about the HEPND (the repatriation or- 


ganization). Increase the distribution of 
these letters. Give them to your relatives 
and friends. 

“HEPND says the time has come to fill 
out forms at the Czechoslovak Consulate for 
repatriation. Your application is the sign 


of your wish to end your present life in exile 


and to return to, your homeland. Your 
relatives in Czechoslovakia can help you if 
you write them. 

“Appeal to the Czechoslovak consulate. 
The day of repatriation is in the near future. 
We will be happy to welcome you. 

“Copy this three time and send it to your 
friend Do not sign it.” 

Lately, mimeographed newspapers have 
been circulated through the mail. A recent 
one opens with an idyllic account of spring- 
time in Czechoslovakia; stresses the lack of 

; €migretion opportunity for Czech refugees 
("At this rate the emigration from West- 
ern Germany would take 20 years”), and 
then gets down to the business of instruct- 
Ing exiles how to organize cells to promote 
the repatriation movement—no one to be 

known to more than two others, nothing to 
be put in writing. 
*. he last words are “You sing always the 

s Same song: 


: There will be no visas to the 
United States of America.” 


MOSCOW PROPAGANDA 
Similar propaganda is now being circulated 


by other Soviet satellites, and even by Mos- 

py lhe letters come not only from Vienna 

oon rlin, but, in some cases, with New 
OTK ar 


id London postmarks. 
So far only a handful of exiles have re- 


» SPonded to the “come home” campaign, but 


those who did were promptly put on the 


5 Adio to denounce the West and to say that 
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the democracy which the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe vaunted were in real- 
ity misery and concentration camps. 

Those going home—ever-inventive bu- 
reauracy has coined the word “redefec- 
tion’”—have so far been only a handful, but 
Western officials think that the number may 
increase as desperation increases if oppor- 
tunities for emigration remain inadequate. 

Michael A. Farrell, of Philadelphia, repre- 
sentative of the American Fund for Czecho- 
slovak Refugees, who keeps close watch from 
his headquarters at Camp Galsenbach, said 
that in coming months the West may be 
engaged in a race against repatriation. A 
mass return of refugees thus could be a dis- 
aster for the West in the psychological cold 
war. One cannot calculate how far it would 
set the West back in trying to win the 
loyalty and trust of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain, he said. 

The answer may be to provide the exiles 
with the hope of emigration that first 
prompted them to leave. The operation of 
the United States refugee relief program is 
now stepping up, but not fast enough, by 
present signs, to win the race. 





The Wenzell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times contained a 
very interesting editorial on the Wenzell 
report, and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including, 
herewith, a copy of that editorial, which 
should be read by each and every Mem- 
ber of the House: 

THE WENZELL REPORT 


From Washington on Saturday came the 
overdue news of where the Federal Govern- 
ment seems to have got its new Tennessee 
Valley Authority policy. It got it, presuma- 
bly, from a report drawn up for the Budget 
Bureau in 1953 by Adolphe M. Wenzell, an 
investment banker, who had been called in 
as consultant. 

Mr. Wenzell’s opinion, at the time the re- 
port was made, was, in effect, that the Gov- 
ernment should get out of the power busi- 
ness in the Tennessee Valley, turning that 
business over, by degrees, to private enter- 
prise. The Government, under this plan, 
would remain in the flood control and navi- 
gation businesses, which are not directly 
remunerative. The Nation would thus be 
preserved from socialism of either the creep- 
ing or the galloping kind. 

Mr. Wenzell is entitled to his opinions, 
past and present. TVA had had to resort 
increasingly to steam in order to firm up its 
waterpower. A private corporation would 
do the same. Honest men may and do differ 
as to where public power should stop. Con- 
gress might well debate the issue. It might 
even choose to modify the policy under which 
TVA has developed and by means of which 
a wave of prosperity has flowed down a long- 
neglected river channel. 

But Mr. Wenzell, however pure his integ- 
rity, was associated with parties interested 
in expanding private power, for private profit. 
The Budget Bureau is an executive, not a 
legislative, agency. Finally, this whole enter- 
prise of hamstringing TVA was undertaken 
in a left-handed, side-winding way which 
indicated a desire to avoid, not promote, full 
and informed discussion. 
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The Wenzell 1953 report, now available, 
sheds some light on the thinking that pro- 
duced the Dixon-Yates power plan. But a 
little more light is needed. 


In addition, I would like to include in 
my remarks a copy of the letter I have 
teday addressed to the editor of the New 
York Times, setting forth certain specific 
questions raised in connection with the 
handling of the situation. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1955. 
EDITOR, THE NEW YorK TIMES, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sim: I read with much interest your 
excellent editorial on ‘“‘The Wenzell Report,” 
in this morning’s New York Times. 

T feel that a great deal more light is needed 
in this very important matter. 

1. Was Mr. Wenzell’s report the basis for 
President Eisenhower’s statement that TVA 
is “creeping socialism,” in spite of the sup- 
port he voiced for TVA during his crusade? 

2. Did the President know of this report 
in 1953, and if he did not, is he not charge- 
able with knowledge of it? 

3. Was Mr. Eisenhower aware of the fact 
that Mr. Wenzell was associated with the 
First Boston Corp., a company ‘necessarily 
and completely dedicated to private enter- 
prise and big business? 

4. Could Mr. Wenzell properly refiect the 
interests of the First Boston Corp., and the 
people of the country at the same time? 

5. Were the statements that the Dixon- 
Yates contract would help TVA just so many 
platitudes for public sale and consumption? 

6. Should not our Chief Executive have 
been more circumspect in ordering this pri- 
vate power contract in view of the Wenzell 
report, the circumstances surrounding same, 
and the rejection of the contract by a ma- 
jority of the Atomic Energy Commission? 

As an individual Member of Congress, I 
am deeply disturbed by all of these questions 
which as yet remain unanswered. In the 
midst of a great hue and cry, of much 
thunder and lightning of the need to get 
Government out of business, I have come 
to the conclusion that the sooner we get 
business out of Government the better off 
we will be. 

I have seen no real benefits to the people 
in the continuation in public Office of officials 
of General Motors, Quaker Oats, or even the 
First Boston Corp. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Florida? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Florida has more than 


* 1,970,000 acres waiting to be brought into 


agricultural production—when and if 
needed. 
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The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Mapleton Operator for 37 Years Finds 
Doctor, People, Saves Lives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a human inter- 
est story about a beloved community 
servant, the late Miss Helen Fiyol, who 
for 37 years served as the telephone op- 
erator at Mapleton, Minn. How grate- 
ful the community is to Miss Fiyol is il- 
lustrated in the columns of the Mankato 
Free Press of June 28 and is a tribute so 
well deserved. The article follows: 


MAPLETON OPERATOR FOR 37 YEARS FINDS Doc- 
TOR, PEOPLE, SAVES LIVES 


When Mapleton dedicates its new tele- 
phone building ushering in the dial system, 
everyone will turn their thoughts to a be- 
loved community servant who didn’t live to 
see her dream become a reality. 

They called her Helen (Helen Fiyol) and 
the citizens had already made plans to honor 
her for the unselfish service she had rendered 
to them for 37 years. Miss Fiyol died June 
10. 

Everyone in Mapleton will remember 
Helen, whose service kept the lines open. No 
call was too great and no demand too heavy 
for this stout operator who devoted her life 
to serving others. 

Mapleton residents didn't call by number, 
they said, “Helen get me Dr. Vezina, give me 
the garage.’”” She had the switchboard mem- 
orized and immediately plugged in the call. 
If the person wasn’t at home, she made every 
effort to find them. 

She didn’t discriminate, as she was a serv- 
ant to every caller whether she knew them or 
not. 

Let the Mapleton residents tell what they 
thought of Helen. 

Dr. J. C. Vezina will miss her service the 
most. Comments the doctor, “I don’t know 
if there is a person in this community, who 
in my 25 years here, has been such a tre- 
mendous help to me and Mapleton as Helen; 
her sistor, Mrs. Trealor, Barbara Fiyol, and 
one niece, Mary Stenzel.” 

The stout, white-haired doctor recalls that 
Helen's devotion to her duty was responsible 
for saving at least three lives. 

He recalls the November 11, 1940 Armistice 
Day blizzard. The doctor was 4 miles out of 
town serving a confinement case when the 
call came through Helen’s switchboard for 
the doctor. A mother in Waseca county was 
about to have a child. 

The storm was brewing and Helen realizing 
the situation called the neighbors near the 
place where the doctor was administering. 
They notified him of the emergency. Mean- 
while with the storm whistling through the 
town, Helen notified the Waseca County 
couple to send a bobsled to meet the doctor. 
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Sne stayed at the switchboard, called neigh- 
bors along the mercy route to find out the 
condition of the roads and relayed the infor- 
mation to the doctor. 

Dr. Vezina met the bobsled and raced to 
the home. He gave the mother immediate 
medical attention. Because of Helen’s ef- 
forts, 2 to 4 hours were saved. 

Comments the doctor, “In that case, the 
baby would have died because the case 
needed immediate medical attention.” 
Somewhere in Easton there is a strapping 
14-year-old youth, alive because of Helen. 

A mother and a child owe their lives to 
Helen. This time a Pemberton woman was 
prehemorrhaging and needed a doctor. The 
call came through Helen’s “mercy board.” 
The doctor was on a case where no phone 
was available. 

Once again, Helen rang neighbors in the 
area who notified the doctor. Dr. Vezina 
raced to the Pemberton woman’s home, ar- 
rested the hemorrhage and called for an 
ambulance. 

Had it not been for Felen’s quick efforts, 
the mother and the baby would have both 
died because the case needed urgent emer- 
gency attention. 

Mapleton townspeople recall a case where 
a woman, feeling sick, signaled the operator. 
Before she could speak, she collapsed. Helen 
heard her heavy breathing and notified the 


doctor. The woman, who had suffered a 
stroke, lived. 
A. G. Cronen of the Mapleton funeral 


home, too, had nothing but praise for Helen 
and her sisters. “I couldn’t begin to tell you 
the number of times she helped me,” he 
comments. He remembers particularly a 
man dying in Mapleton leaving no clues to 
his relatives. Cronen gave Helen the case. 

She worked all day and finally found his 
relatives—in Massachusetts. Another time, 
Cronen was out of town and his sister in 
Minneapolis died. But Helen found Cronea 
and told him of the death. 

They all remember Helen. L. J. Will of 
the Will Auto Co. says, “She was a private 
secretary to all the businessmen in the 
town.” He explained, “If you wanted that 
person, she would continue calling until she 
located him. Everything was an emergency 
to her.” 

George Bissonette, a Mapleton grocer, and 
a pallbearer at the funeral, will be forever 
grateful. During 1947, there was a long- 
distance-phone strike. Bissonette’s wife was 
in the hospital. However, thanks to Helen 
and her efforts, Bissonette talked to his wife 
every day of the strike. 

“She was a friend to the farmers,” com- 
ments Roy Mullin of rural Mapleton. “She 
always knew where you were—never had to 
ask you your name.” 

Perhaps no one knew Helen better than 
her sister Barbara. “Helen never talked 
about the things she did,’’ comments Bar- 
bara. One day she discovered smoke coming 
up the switchboard which is located on the 
second floor above the municipal liquor 
store. 

Quickly, she called Al’s Grocery Store, 
turned in the alarm, and barely escaped 
through the second-story window. “Helen 
could reach out,” recalls her sister. “She 
never stopped trying a call until she finished 
it, despite the time.” 

A. D. Borchert, a Mapleton businessman, 
comments: “She performed these extra serv- 
ices because she wanted to. There was no 
grandstanding. She was grateful to so many 
and many showed their appreciation to her 
by giving her gifts of appreciation at Christ- 
mas time. You couldn’t get gruff with her,” 
concluded Borchert. 

Speaking for her employer, the Mankato 
Citizens Telephone Co., P. M. Ferguson, Jr., 
of Mankato, says: “We never had a major 
trouble with our Mapleton subscribers. She 
would fight for her subscribers.” He remem- 
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bers especially when they were without tele. 
phone service in an emergency. 

Wherever you go on the Mapleton Streets 
people echo the same comments. “She was 
great.” “Nothing was too big for her to 
tackle.” 

Yes; there is a new brick, modern builq 
in Mapleton containing the new dial System 
equipment which will be dedicated jp 
August. They had hoped Helen could wor, 
part time in a system to which she has been 
so loyal. 

The old switchboard which had been gp 
skillfully manipulated by the deft fingers of 
the three sisters, will be torn out. With it 
will go an individual service of help, infor. 
mation, and guidance so graciously extended 
by Helen and her two sisters—a service taken 
so much for granted. 

Perhaps Borchert sums it up best in talk. 
ing to Ferguson: “You can build the finest 
automatic, Pete, but you will never be able 
to equal that service. We are all going to 
miss her.” 


ing 





Use of FBI in Dixon-Yates Investigation 


Called Proper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I greatly 
admire the work done by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and its untar. 
nished record. There has been much 
criticism in both Houses of the Congress 
with regard to the use of the FBI in col- 
lecting the facts on the so-called Dixon- 
Yates contract. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the July 8, 1955, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune: 
Use or FBI IN DIXxON-YATES INVESTIGATION 

CALLED PROPER 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 7.—Attacks on the 
proper functioning of the executive branch 
of the Government by a certain Senator from 
Wisconsin were widely condemned by the 
Democrats, but now they are doing the very 
things which they themselves criticized. 

For the attack by several Democratic Sena- 
tors on the Attorney General as having done 
something improper or unusual when he 
ordered the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to send its agents on a fact-finding mission 
related to a possible cancellation of a Gov- 
ernment contract is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous exhibition of interference with Ex- 
ecutive functions by legislators that has beel 
recorded in recent years. 


FUNCTION OF FBI 


The fact that the attacks were obviousl] 
launched for political purposes doesn't eI 
cuse them. What is regrettable is that met 
elected to the high office of Senator are re 
vealed as totally unfamiliar with some o 
the laws they themselves have passed, undef 
which the FBI for years has carried on cer 
tain functions of fact-finding essential 0 
the carrying out of the legal obliga fions of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

The common impression about the FBI's 
that it only tracks down criminals or roots 
out suspected violators of the law on the 
criminal side. Actually, this is but one o 
many duties imposed by Congress 0D the 
FBI. Businessmen, for example, have 1008 
been accustomed to the daily visits of FBI 
agents who seek information needed by tt 
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Department of Justice in the inquiries prior 
4o the filing of civil suits under the antitrust 
laws. 
CHECKING CONTRACTS 

It was the Democratic administration 
which delegated to the FBI the task of get- 
ting legal information with respect to the 
existing contract-renegotiation laws. This 
involves a checkup of the contents of con- 
tracts and a verification of a variety of 
items that can be the basis for dispute be- 
tween the Government and private contrac- 

2 
a the main reason for the FBI being 
called in to get the facts now about the 
proposal of the city of Memphis to build a 
powerplant is that, because of this action, 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under consideration the pos- 
sible cancellation of a $106 million contract 
with the Dixon-Yates organization. If the 
contract is canceled, the Government may be 
the defendant in a civil suit for damages. 
The Department of Justice, which gives legal 
advice to the President, is obligated to ad- 


yise upon the liability of the Government 
for any cancellation that is made. Every 
statement on which any action is predicated 
must be verified in advance from a legal 
standpoint. 

It is not adequate, therefore, to send a 


messenger boy to Memphis to collect the 
documents. The Government must send its 
authorized investigators, who must get certi- 


fied copies of every piece of evidence which 
could possibly become the basis for litiga- 
tion later on. The Federal Government 


must be prepared to show it acted in good 
faith and didn't play politics in canceling 
the Dixon-Yates agreement, if cancellation 
should be decided upon as the best course. 

The law is clear. Section 1089 of title V 
of the United States Code says: 

“For investigations regarding official mat- 
ters under control of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of State, as may 
be directed by the Attorney General, the At- 
torney General is authorized to appoint offi- 
cials who shall be vested with the authority 
necessary for the execution of such duties.” 


APPROPRIATION LAWS 

In the appropriation laws governing FBI 
funds is to be found a provision which says 
the FBI is to handle “such other matters 
under the control of the Department of 
= lice as may be directed by the Attorney 
réneral."’ 

Under these grants of power the FBI, for 
many years, has investigated all the facts 
connected with cases that the Department 
of Justice has to defend in the United States 


Court of Claims, Likewise, after the Texas 
City disaster, the FBI made an extensive 
fact-finding inquiry so as to advise the 
Department on possible claims that might 
arise. 

The Democrats certainly went to town 
With their political demagoguery. Senator 
SPARKMAN, Of Alabama, said the use of the 
FBI in the matter is “utterly ridiculous.” 
Senator Gore, of Tennessee, called it an out- 
rage and said the FBI was created “to guard 

| the Nation’s security and apprehend crimi- 
nals” and not to be used as a “gestapo or 
poiltical shock troops.’’ Senator MONRONEY, 


of Oklahoma, called it a “violation of inter- 
b0vernmental relationships of the worst 
sort " House Leader McCormack said it is 
What would be expected in a police state.” 
Senator KEFAUVER denounced it as an un- 
Warranted use of the FBI by the Attorney 
General, 
ANTITRUST MATTERS 


But not one of these Members of Con- 
gress would be willing today to sponsor legis- 
lation to prohibit the FBI from using its 
‘gents—as it is now doing in consequence 
of orders first issued by a Democratic Attor- 
hey General—to investigate mergers, monop- 
and antitrust matters generally, which 
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is all on the civil side and usually has no 
relation whatsoever to national security or 
the apprehension of criminals. 

Mayor Tobey, of Memphis, however, sees 
the point. He has said publicly that he 
doesn’t object to the inquiries by the FBI 
men. He has promised them every coopera- 
tion as they seek data on the legislative 
and executive powers of the city of Memphis. 
It is, of course, essential to analyze all of 
this before the Federal Government starts 
canceling a contract that could involve 
American taxpayers in the loss of many mil- 
lions of dollars through suits for damages. 





Sugar Act Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, much misleading information 
has been put out concerning the proposal 
to extend and revise the Sugar Act of 
1948 this year. Because I think it is of 
great importance, not only to our do- 
mestic sugar producing areas, but to the 
country as a whole, that this should be 
done, I would like to address myself pri- 
marily to some of the arguments which 
have been used against the proposal. 
Last week I appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and filed a 
statement on this same subject. In the 
remarks to appear herewith, I will follow 
that statement almost verbatim. 


I appear in support of H. R. 5406, 
having introduced an identical bill, H. 
R. 5443. Of course, the State which it 
is my privilege to represent has vested 
interest in this legislation. We are not 
one of the largest producing States in 
the Nation, but the sugar-beet industry 
is very important to our economy. Sug- 
ar beets represented 20 percent of the 
cash income crop in Wyoming in 1954, 
according to Department of Agriculture 
figures. It is not only important to us 
as farming commodity, but affects prac- 
tically every other segment of our econ- 
omy, including labor and business, which 
is practically all small business in Wyo- 
ming. Just to give you some idea of 
this, the farmer received approximately 
$54 million for his crop. Payrolls of 
the sugar factories in 1954 represented 
$2 million. Freight payments by truck 
and railroad amounted to $142 million. 
Two and one-half million were account- 
ed for by sugar-refinery purchases of 
coal and various other industrial sup- 
plies. This totals $1212 million, but is 
really only a fraction of what could be 
developed, and if we were to arrive at 
the true realistic total, we would have 
to take into account the equipment pur- 
chased by the farmer and the food and 
other items purchased by farmers and 
factory workers, and those indirectly 
concerned. This will give you some idea 
of the importance of this to our econ- 
omy. 

I am not here, however, to make an 
appeal for special consideration for my 
State, nor any other State. I think this 
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is good sound legislation, for the best 
interest of the country as a whole, and 
when I say the country as a whole, I 
mean of the farmers, businessmen, la- 
borers, and the consumers. 

Although the statement has appar- 
ently been criticised, I still think the 
question before this committee and the 
Congress can be simply boiled down to 
the proposition of, is the American 
farmer to be allowed to share in the 
growth and progress of America. No 
matter how one attempts to sidestep the 
issue, that is what must be decided. 

I have attended a good portion of the 
hearings and have had a representative 
present at almost all others. We have 
attempted to secure copies of those 
statements made available to us. Speak- 
ing of facts, I think that most of the 
pertinent facts are in the record, and 
have been presented very fairly and ably 
by representatives of the growers and 
the domestic industry. I see nothing to 
be accomplished by reviewing these 
facts. I am confident that if they are 
weighed on the basis of fairness and his- 
torical evidence, and what is best for 
the overall American citizen, then this 
legislation is certain to be passed by the 
committee and by the Congress. 

As we have followed these hearings, 
however, we have noted that some ques- 
tions have come up which seem to be 
left more or less hanging in the air. It 
is my opinion that the time allotted to 
me could best be used in touching brief- 
ly on some of these points which more 
frequently appeared. 

In the first place, there seems to be 
some effort made to tie this program 
to the issue of high rigid versus flexible 
price supports. I think it is obvious on 
the surface, that the situation pertain- 
ing to the principal basic commodities 
and the situation that pertains to sugar 
in the United States are not comparable 
for the simple reason that in the case 
of most of the basics, we have a surplus 
raised in the United States over what is 
consumed in the United States; whereas 
in the case of sugar, we are dealing with 
a commodity where our domestic pro- 
duction is approximately one-half of our 
consumption. I voted in favor of flexi- 
ble price supports. Before doing so, I 
tried to give honest consideration to the 
other proposals. My vote was based on 
what I believe to be in the best interest 
of the American farmer and the Ameri- 
can economy in general. I am confident 
that others, who voted otherwise, to a 
large measure, voted because of similar 
convictions. I certainly respect the 
opinions of those who disagree with me, 
and only time will tell which of us is 
correct. Certainly this committee should 
and will consider this legislation on its 
merits, and on the basis of what is best 
for the American farmer, the American 
economy, and the overall American 
otherwise, without permitting the legis- 
lation to be prejudiced by side issues. 

Let me state that my constituents and 
myself are extremely interested in a 
selfish way in the basic crop which is a 
matter of greatest concern. Of course, 
I refer to wheat. Reference has been 
made to the living-room approach in 
connection with the restrictions on im- 
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ports by quotas. If the approach with 
regard to sugar is a living room, then 
certainly our policy as to wheat, in which 
my constituents are also directly inter- 
ested, and most of the other basic com- 
modities, is that of a closed-door policy. 
With certain limited exceptions, we per- 
mit no importations, and this is as it 
should be, for we are raising presently in 
the United States, more of these com- 
modities than we can consume. 

Considerable comment has been made 
about the awful subsidy attached to this 
program. This, in my humble opinion, 
is not a subsidy in the sense that the 
word is commonly used in America to- 
day, but is a production payment made 
to the American producer in lieu of tariff. 
I think all of us must agree that the 
American producer cannot pay high 
wages or other high costs of production, 
nor can we in America continue to ad- 
vance our standard of living, and still 
compete with foreign producers, whether 
we produce sugar, automobiles, bicycles, 
textiles, cotton, wool, livestock, toys, oil, 
coal, cr almost any other commodity that 
you can think of. The Sugar Act took 
us from high tariffs to the quota pro- 
cedure, with payments to growers, pri- 
marily to benefit Cuba. The whole sugar 
problem is a tariff problem and not a 
price support problem. Just as a fur- 
ther example, some members of this 
committee and myself have common in- 
terests in the livestock industry. We 
take great pride that our livestock pro- 
ducers have refused to seek price sup- 
ports. On the other hand, if we were 
to suddenly throw open the Mexican 
border and drop all barriers to importa- 
tion of Argentine beef, it would be but 
a short time before domestic industry 
was completely demoralized. I can con- 
tinue to draw similar parallels with other 
commodities. The facts showed that the 
sugar program has not operated to the 
detriment of the consumer, but rather 
to his benefit. 

In connection with the problem as to 
basic commodities, may I also point out 
that this revision of the Sugar Act will 
help to solve some of the problems per- 
taining to acreage cuts on the basic com- 
modities. I know of instances in my own 

tate where the reason that some of our 
veterans, who have been on projects for 
long enough to have acquired a sugar 
history since World War II, but have not, 
is caused mainly because they could grow 
certain basic commodities, at a guaran- 
teed price, with less investment and less 
work. By permitting them to grow sugar 
beets now, we will ease the pain as far 
as the acreage restrictions are concerned 
on wheat; not only on them, but on other 
wheat growers. 

It has been inferred that we cannot 
ease off on acreage controls every time 
we feel a pinch, or we will have a chaotic 
farm program. This might be true gen- 
erally, but we certainly can increase the 
acreage allotments on sugar when we 
have a crop which we do not domestically 
produce in surplus, and when we can do 
so without taking it away from anyone 
else, as I will subsequently point out. I 
should also like to mention that during 
my short service in Congress, I have had 
occasion to vote for acreage increases 
for the small tobacco producer, rice pro- 
ducer, cotton farmer, and, I believe, pea- 
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nut farmer, even though these are crops 
in which there is a domestic surplus. 
Certainly it is not fair to infer that there 
is no compassion in our souls for others 
while we ask special privileges, when all 
we are asking is for a share in the growth 
of America for our sugar producer and 
are willing to give and pay higher domes- 
tic prices in order to maintain our 
American standard of living, et cetera, 
with regard to the entire domestic con- 
sumption of other commodities. 

I was somewhat amazed by the sweep- 
ing statements made on the part of some 
domestic industries, who apparently felt 
that they were best serving their own in- 
terests by suggesting that everything 
should be given to the foreign interests. 
In connection with this, I should like to 
compliment and thank the representa- 
tives of foreign interests other than Cuba 
for the very fair and fine statements 
which they have made. I certainly hope 
that they shall be given favorable con- 
sideration for a greater share in the for- 
eign quota. As concerns domestic inter- 
ests, who made statements to the oppo- 
site effect, I would again like to point 
out that they cannot, over the long haul, 
compete with lower labor and other pro- 
duction costs in foreign countries any 
better than can the American sugar pro- 
ducers. Within the last week, I have 
received a letter from one of my constit- 
uents wanting to know why he could not 
buy truck tractors from Canada without 
paying a 10 percent duty. I could very 
well use a new car. I might very well be 
driving an Italian Fiat, or a German 
Volkswagon, or a British Austin, if we 
were to remove the 10 percent duty. I 
am not suggesting that this be done, be- 
cause I believe in preserving the Amer- 
ican standard of living and protecting 
the American worker and businessman, 
but I might suggest that the same con- 
sideration be given our sugar farmers, 
laborers, and businessmen. I have some 
figures available, if anyone is interested, 
on what the small population in Wyom- 
ing alone buys in some of these commod- 
ities. Certainly if our economy is strong, 
the ability of the domestic market to 
purchase must be preserved. It is rather 
interesting to note that one of the com- 
panies whose representative appeared 
before this committee minimizing the 
importance of the domestic producer 
only very recently contacted me in an 
entirely different vein. The State 
which I represent was thinking of go- 
ing into a machine accounting sys- 
tem. The Wyoming representative of 
this company approached me with the 
request that I speak to the Governor 
about giving his company an oppor- 
tunity to be considered. At that time, 
I was led to believe that this was 
a very important piece of business to the 
company generally. May I remind this 
company that a good portion of the taxes 
that must be raised to pay for these ma- 
chines, when and if they are bought, 
must come from Wyoming sugar beet 
producers and others directly and indi- 
rectly connected with the industry. The 
main argument seems to be centered 
around the obligation we have to Cuba. 
I think that it is established beyond con- 
tradiction that we have no legal obliga- 
tion, which this bill seeks to controvert. 
Cuba will be left with her full quota be- 
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fore World War II, plus virtually all the 
increased consumption up to the present 
date, plus whatever share of the historic 
45 percent foreign production that is 
eventually allotted to her by this com- 
mittee and this Congress. The argument 
that we are cutting down on her is simply 
without basis or fact. We cannot be 
charged with disrupting her economy 
for we do not propose to buy less from 
her, but continually more. The records 
of previous hearings and committee re. 
ports have been quoted for this record, 
and certainly established that Cuba had 
a right to expect that the domestic pro- 
ducers would reenter the market for their 
historic share as soon as they had re- 
covered from the various effects of war- 
time dislocations. Cuba entered the 
market during wartime and supplied us 
over and beyond her historic quotas, 
Naturally we were gratified at this. On 
the other hand, they have been repaid 
well, and to say that they are entitled 
to more consideration is to completely 
overlook the primary fact that we fought 
and financed a war that benefited Cuba 
just as well as the rest of the world. I 
remember a Puerto Rican regiment in 
North Africa, and a Brazilian division 
in Italy, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no Cuban blood was spilled on for- 
eign soil. I think we cannot disregard 
the interest of the American farmer, and 
particularly the debt that we owe to the 
veteran who took one of our reclamation 
farms in Wyoming and other Western 
States, and is now denied any sugar beet 
production under the present law. 

Yes, Cuba was well repaid for con- 
tributing to our war effort by producing 
sugar—at a profit—while we fought a 
war—at a loss. Cuba has had all our 
increase in domestic consumption since 
the beginning of World War II, added to 
their basic quota at that time. The 
Cuban import quota increased from 
roughly 1,900,000 tons in 1940 to 2,668,- 
000 tons in 1955. Under our bills we 
would take 188,000 tons out of the 200,- 
000 estimated increase in consumption 
this year, and share the balance. There- 
fore, Cuba’s quota for 1955 might well 
be as high as 2,673,000 tons. The argu- 
ment that we would be taking some- 
thing away from Cuba this year does 
not stand up in this light. 

As far as I am concerned, the argu- 
ment fails that we even have a moral 
obligation to Cuba in connection with 
this. If this Government, and _ this 
Congress, has a moral obligation to any- 
one, it is to these veterans, who are sud- 
denly denied a right to produce. They 
have obligated themselves to pay for the 
expensive machinery now used on 4 
sugar-beet farm. Unless we do some- 
thing about this law and do it now, we 
are saying to them, “We made available 
to you a small 160-acre farm. We en- 
couraged you to sign the repayment 
contract to pay back the cost of irriga- 
tion. We stood by while you invested in 
this machinery and gave a boost to the 
American factory worker. Now we are 
no longer interested in you. You can- 
not grow a cash crop. For all we care 
you can lose your machinery. You can 
lose your farm, and your family can 60 
begging.” 

If there is any moral obligation 1n- 
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yolved:'in this legislation, in my humble 
opinion, it is to these veterans. 

Let us look at the moral obligation 
statements from yet another angle. 
Throughout these hearings it has been 
pointed up that the reason for the 1948 
Sugar Act amendments was to give the 
american farmer a chance to build back 
his production curtailed by the war, and 
to allow Cuba to scale down her produc- 
tion gradually to gear it to a postwar 
economy over a period of 5 years rather 
than take an abrupt drop in quota. 
There lies a moral obligation on the part 
of Cuba. Cuba has not lived up to the 
spirit of the agreement, nor made any 
recognizable attempt to live up to it. 
She has each year increased her acreage, 
and each year increased her production. 
Cuba, then, is in the peculiar position 
of charging the wronged party with a 
moral obligation that cannot exist in the 
light of her refusal to comply with the 
fpirit of the agreement made possible 
by the generosity and understanding of 
the domestic producers and the Phil- 
ippine producers. 

I have one more salient point. I have 
always tried, throughout my legislative 
experience, to decide issues on the basis 
of principle. The principle involved 
here is that the American citizen, wheth- 
er he be a farmer, laborer, a shipowner, 
ora lawyer, is certainly entitled to bene- 
fit from his own enterprise and his own 
initiative—he is certainly entitled to 
ashare in the growth of America. This 
is the principle involved in the 50-50 
provision of S. 2090 adopted on the floor 
of the House last week, to give the Amer- 
ican shipowner a chance to take a half 
share of the shipping of American prod- 
ucts abroad. When my Wyoming Farm 
Bureau Federation wired me to oppose 
this proposal, I immediately contacted 
them by telephone to tell them that I 
considered the principle involved—ex- 
actly the same principle we are fighting 
for in attempting to get the sugar bill 
passed—the right of the American to 
participate in the growth of America. 
I supported the 50-50 provision for 
American shipowners and sailors. It 
was adopted by an overwhelming divi- 
sion vote. I think the House will follow 
the same principle as applied to our 
sugar industry if allowed an opportunity. 

lurge that H. R. 5406 be given prompt 
and favorable consideration in the inter- 
ests of the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can economy, and the overall general 
American interest, both with regard to 
domestic and foreign relations. 





A Kind Word for Tom O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
0 extend my remarks in the Recorp, 


I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Sun-Times of July 11, 1955: 
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A K1np Worp For Tom O’BrIEN 


In his 18 years in Congress, Representative 
THomAs J, O’BRIEN, Democrat, of Illinois, 
seldom has raised his voice or sponsored a 
bill, But he has the professional politicians’ 
way of making friends, even with those who 
are on the other side of the political fence. 

O’BrIEN is the sponsor of a measure to 
permit more Lake Michigan water to be 
diverted through the Illinois waterway. He 
sponsored the measure as the ranking mem- 
ber of the Chicago delegation. And it turned 
out that quiet Tom could be persuasive and 
eloquent as the occasion demanded. His 
ability to make friends paid off when an 
effort to kill the bill failed 316 to 74. 

More water is needed in the Illinois water- 
way to speed the flow of sewage and provide a 
cleaner river downstate. Opposition usu- 
ally comes from Congressmen from other lake 
States who argue that increasing the flow 
will lower the lake levels. 

O’BRIEN’s measure would increase the flow 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet per second for a 
3-year experimental period. During this 
time, he argued, it would be possible to re- 
assess all the problems caused when Chicago 
turned the Chicago River around and caused 
it to flow backward earlier this century. 

The measure now goes to the Senate, where 
it should get bipartisan support from Senator 
Dovuctias and Senator DirKsEN. 

Anthony Olis, president of the sanitary 
district, tells us that O’BRIEN deserves a good 
hand for the way he handled the matter. 
This is probably the nicest thing ever said 
about O'BRIEN by a Republican in all his 77 
years. 





Shocking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
pertinent editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of July 7, 1955: 

SMOKESCREEN FOR A RETREAT 


One of the most pertinent and shocking 
facts now emerges through the smokescreen 
with which the administration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is covering its retreat on the 
ill-starred Dixon-Yates power contract. 

That fact is the full measure of the impro- 
priety of Adolphe H. Wenzell’s serving the 
Government at the same time that his in- 
vestment house was arranging financing for 
Dixon-Yates. 

Paul H. Miller, an official of First Boston 
Corp., as was Wenzell at the time, testified 
Wednesday to the Senate antimonopoly sub- 
committee that Wenzell drafted the Dixon- 
Yates financing plan while serving as a con- 
sultant to the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He testified that one reason First Boston 
waived its usual fee for the service— 
amounting to $150,000—was that it wanted 
to avoid charges that the bank profited from 
Wenzell’s work with the Budget Bureau. 

Yet as late as June 30 President Eisen- 
hower told his press conference: 

“Mr. Wenzell never was called in or asked 
a single thing about the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. He was brought in * * * before the 
contract was ever proposed. My under- 
standing is that quickly as the Dixon-Yates 
thing came up he resigned.” 

Senator KEFAUvER proposes to call Budget 
Director Hughes to explain why no mention 
of First Boston Corp. was made in the ad- 
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ministration’s official documentation of 
Dixon-Yates. The committee might also in- 
quire why the President has been so sadly 
misinformed and noninformed about Mr. 
Wenzell’s role. 

Senator KEFAUVER’s committee is hot on 
the scent of the charge that Mr. Wenzell 
violated the conflict-of-interest law. This 
part of the Criminal Code forbids Govern- 
ment employees outside interests which con- 
flict with their interests as Government 
servants. 

Meanwhile, the administration continues 
to send up new puffs of smoke. General 
Vogel, Chairman of TVA, reports, as every- 
one already knew, that the Dixon-Yates plant 
is no longer needed. Budget Director 
Hughes reexamines the project at the Presi- 
dent’s behest. Attorney General Brownell 
assigns FBI agents to find out if Memphis 
can really go ahead and build its own steam 
plant. 

Whatever the fate of the Dixon-Yates proj- 
ect—and its future does not appear bright— 
there should be no letup in the investigation 
of the Wenzeli double role and of the ap- 
parent favoring of special interests which has 
characterized the whole unbusinesslike busi- 
ness. 





Herbert Hoover, Respected, Distinguished 
Elder Statesman of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; July 11, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, all 
too often the greatness of a patriot is 
ignored during his lifetime, and only be- 
comes apparent many years later as his- 
tory is reviewed in retrospect. Because 
the patriotic leader must essentially be a 
man of foresight and great vision, he is 
ahead of the time in which he lives, 
always looking to the future and striving 
to learn from the past so that he may use 
his leadership to guide the nation to a 
peaceful and prosperous future and to 
turn aside from the pitfalls of the pres- 
ent which would destroy the very prin- 
ciples upon which the nation survives. 

Today we are fortunate as Americans 
to have recognized the true greatness of 
one of our most distinguished statesmen, 
and to pay tribute during his lifetime to 
one who has dedicated his entire life to 
the service of the people. And it is with 
genuine regret that we see this man, now 
80 years of age, retire from public life 
to take a well-earned rest. 

Iam referring, of course, to none other 
than Herbert Hoover. His story is 
typically American—born in Iowa in 
1874—the son of a humble blacksmith— 
orphaned at the age of 7—educated in 
the public schools—and from this be- 
ginning finally reaching the highest 
position in the land as 3lst President of - 
the United States. 

For the past 8 years, Mr. Hoover has 
served as Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and the value of the findings of 
this Commission are known to every 
American in our Nation. 

During his term as Chairman, under 
two administrations, both Republican 
and Democratic, about 70 percent of the 
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recommendations of his Commission 
have been accepted either in whole or in 
some degree, a record which attests to 
the outstanding quality of his leadership 
and sound judgment. 

Already the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission have saved the 
American taxpayers millions of dollars, 
and the total savings over the years will 
multiply again and again. 

Herbert Hoover has earned the respect 
and the deep admiration and affection of 
the American people by the selfless serv- 
ice he has rendered during his more than 
41 years of public service, and the follow- 
ing editorial from the Los Angeles Times 
expresses the sentiment of the American 
public on his retirement. 

Mr. HOovER RETIRES 

When the Hoover Commission officially 
expires this week, Herbert Hoover, its Chair- 
man for the past 8 years, will retire to pri- 
vate life, ending a career of more than 41 
years in public services. Few men in our 
history have devoted themselves so energeti- 
cally and unselfishly in the cause of the pub- 
lic good. 

The Commission which he has headed has 
been engaged on a monumental task in fer- 
reting out the waste and inefficiency that 
are inevitable accompaniments to big gov- 
ernment. That this task has been performed 
with diligence and thoroughness is a tribute 
to its leader the 31st President of the United 
States. 

If any man has earned his retirement, Mr. 
Hoover has. He took over the job at an age 
when most men are already enjoying retire- 
ment and he has followed it through with 
indefatigable persistence. He has served as 
Commission Chairman under two adminis- 
trations, Democratic and Republican, and he 
has seen about 70 percent of the Commis- 
sion recommendations accepted either wholly 
or in some degree. 

The Commission's original purpose, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Hoover, was “to save the tax- 
payers money.” But its investigation re- 
vealed something which he considers even 
more important: “the realization that the 
whole social and economic foundation is 
based on private enterprise.” 

His services to his country are an inspira- 
tion to all those who must carry on. 


Mr. Hoover believes in America and its 
destiny. He also believes that our Na- 
tion cannot survive unless we keep alive 
the spirit of liberty, freedom, and indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

On his 80th birthday, Herbert Hoover 
delivered the following address which ex- 
presses his own philosophy which I be- 
lieve should be read by every American. 
It is the philosophy of a man who realizes 
from the pinnacle of a long and distin- 
guished career that the real values are 
spiritual, the antithesis of the material- 
ism of Marxian socialism, and that 
America’s greatest heritage is still the 
Bible, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution of the United 
States: 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN AMERICAN 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. Mine has been a life of work in many 
lands under many kinds of governments, 
both good and bad. I have been honored by 
my countrymen in many public offices and 
with may opportunities to serve outside the 
Government. 

I have watched the two great world wars 
with their holocausts of death, destruction, 
and famine. I have taken some part in the 
remedy of their terrible aftermaths. I have 


* 
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participated in the search for a healing 
peace. 

I have witnessed the legacy of war in 
doubting minds, brutality, crime and de- 
based morals. Moreover, I have witnessed on 
the ground in 20 nations the workings of the 
philosophy of that anti-Christ, Karl Marx. 

After these long years and from all these 
experiences there rises constantly in my 
mind the forces which make for progress and 
those which may corrode away the safe- 
guards of freedom in America. I want to say 
something about these forces, but I shall 
endeavor to do so, not in the tones of Jere- 
miah, but in the spirit of Saint Paul. 

New forces from science and new ideas, 
both good and bad, constantly arise in the 
world. We welcome changes whick advance 
the welfare of our people. Our system al- 
ways needs repairs. 

Also we have to clean up the vast wreckage 
and disorders of two devastating tornadoes 
of wars which have swept over mankind 
during the past 40 years. 

And above all, we have need to remedy 
constant corruption of the safeguards of 
free men. 

SOUND AT HEART 

The remedies in America are not revoJu- 
tion. They are, except for peace and war, 
mostly jobs of marginal repairs around a 
sound philosophy and a stout heart. 

Our Founding Fathers did not invent the 
priceless boon of individual freedom and 
respect for the dignity of men. That great 
gift to rmankind sprang from the Creator 
and not from governments. 

The Founding Fathers, with superd genlus, 
welded together the safeguards of these free- 
doms. 

They were mostly concerned with the dan- 
gers of political tyranny. With the coming 
of the industrial age our people welded in 
new safeguards. We could no more have 
economic tyranny than political tyranny. 

And with these safeguards our people were 
at one time closer to the goals of human 
welfare than any other civilization in all 
history. 

The progress of freedom is a never-ending 
struggle to prevent the abuse of power 
whether by individuals, by groups, or by 
government or nations. 

Our Founding Fathers created unique re- 
straints on power by the Bill of Rights and 
a structure of built-in checks and balances. 
Among these new concepts was a division of 
power between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and between the three branches of 
Government. I do not need to tell you that. 

But what I have to tell you is that these 
separations of power became seriously con- 
fused, corroded, and weakened during the 20 
years before this administration. 

These confusions have included Executive 
encroachment on the legislative and judi- 
cial branches. There has been judicial en- 
croachment on the States’ rights. There 
has been congressional encroachment on the 
Executive. The Federal Government has 
grasped many of the vital functions of State 
and local government. 

Some of the corrosions of our division of 
power are the aftermaths of our wars. Some 
of them come from the various infections 
of socialism. I will tell you more of that 
later. 

PERILOUS MAGIC 


Some of the corrosions come from the dis- 
covery that it is easy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to light the magic power of Fed- 
eral credit. But the flame that warms can 
also consume the safeguards of freemen. 

Some of these encroachments come from 
a long era of beguilement by pressure groups 
and local government for subsidies from the 
Federal Government. 

One of the end results of all this is the 
growth of a huge centralized Federal bu- 
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reaucracy. It has expanded in 20 years fro 
600,000 to 2,300,000. Some increase is iy 
sary. Most of them are fine men and women. 

But innate in bureaucracy are three im. 
placable spirits. They are self-perpetuation 
expansion of their empires, and demanq for 
more power. Bureaucracy rushes hea 
into the visions of the millennium and 
the bills to the Treasury. 

Today we have more Federal employees 
in nearly every State than all the local of. 
cials, including constables. They penetrate 
every part of local government. The pro- 
duce great waste of the taxpayers’ money 
They create a vested interest of a vested 
habit for some pressure group. They inter. 
fere in politics and too often are infecteq 
with corruption. 

Their magics invade personal freedom of 
every citizen, every moment of every hour. 

The remedy is to restore the checks and 
balances of power, to reinvigorate State and 
local governments, and to deflate the bu. 
reaucratic empires. 

Many of these confusions of power are 
today under vigorous investigation in which 
I have some part, 


OPEN TO TREASON 


My countrymen, all these corrosions of 
the checks and balances of power call for 
constant battle from you, the people. They 
must be wiped out if you would stay fully 
free. 

In our foreign relations there are great 
dangers and also vital safeguards to freemen. 
During the last war we witnessed a special 
encroachment of the Executive upon the 
legislative branch. This has been through 
a new type of commitment of the United 
States to other nations. I am not going 
to argue legalisms, for they do not go to 
the center of the issue. 

The real issue is whether the President, 
through declaration or implication or by 
appeasement or by acquiescence or by joint 
statements with foreign officials, can commit 
the American people to foreign nations with- 
out the specific consent of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

There has been a grievous list of such com- 
mitments. They include international agree- 
ments which shackle our economy by limit- 
ing a free market. 

But more terrible were such executive 
agreements as our recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia which opened the headgates for a torrent 
of traitors. Our tacit alliance with Soviet 
Russia spread communism over the earth 

Our acquiesence in the annexation by 
Russia of the Baltic States at Moscow and 
the partition of Poland at Teheran extin- 
guished the liberties of tens of millions of 
people. 

Worse still was the appeasement and sur- 
render at Yalta of 10 nations to slavery. 
And there was the secret agreement with 
respect to China which set in train the com- 
munization of Mongolia, North Korea, and 
all of China. 


WHERE IS PEACE? 


dlong 
Sends 


These unrestrained Presidential actions 
have resulted in a shrinking of human free- 
dom over the whole world. From these ac- 
tions came the jeopardies of the cold war. 
As a byproduct these actions have shrunk 
our freedoms by crushing taxes, huge de- 


fense costs, inflation, and compulsory mul- 
tary service. 

We must make such misuse of power [0I- 
ever impossible. 

And let me say, I have no fears of this 
evil from President Eisenhower, but he will 
not always be President. 

Our dangers from the Communist source © 
gigantic evil in the world are unending. All 
of the peace agencies we have created and all 
of the repeated conferences we have held 
have failed to find even a whisper of real 
peace. 
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Amid these malign forces, our haunting 
anxiety and our paramount necessity is the 
defense of our country. 

It is not my purpose to define the foreign 

licies of our Government. 

sooner or later a new line of action will 
become imperative. y 

I have disagreed with, and protested 
against, the most dangerous of our foreign 

licies during the whole of the 20 years 
prior to the last presidential election. I 
opposed and protested every step in the 
policies which led us into the Second World 


ar. 

Vepectally in June 1941, When Britain was 
safe from a German invasion due to Hitler's 
diversion to attack Stalin, I urged that the 
gargantuan Jest of all history would be our 
giving aid to the Soviet Government. I urged 
we should allow those two dictators to ex- 
paust each other. 

I stated that the result of our assistance 
would be to spread communism over the 
whole world. I urged that if we stood aside 
the time would come when we could bring 
lasting peace to the world. 


I WAS RIGHT 


I have no regrets. The consequences have 
proved that I was right. 

Today the socialist virus and poison gas 
generated by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
have spread into every nation on the earth. 
Their dogma is absolute materialism which 
defies truth and religious faith. 

Their poisons are of many sorts. The 
preservation of the safeguards of liberty 
makes it imperative that we give heed to 
their every variety. 

The bloody virus type, radiating from Com- 
munist Russia, is today rotting the souls of 
two-fifths of all mankind which it has en- 
slaved. 

From the day Lenin rose to power in Mos- 
cow, the Communists have carried on an 
underground conspiracy against every other 
nation. The rank and file of our people are 
immune from this infection. The recruiting 
grounds for their agents are from our minor- 
ity of fuzzy-minded intellectuals and labor 
leaders. 

Over a thousand such Communist agents 
have already been rooted out of responsible 
positions in our Government and other spots 
of influence, 

Many of these spies and traitors when ex- 
posed sought sanctuary for their infamies in 
the fifth amendment. Such a plea of im- 
munity is an implication of guilt. 

Surely these people should not have the 
right to vote or to hold office, for thereby they 
use these privileges of free men against the 
safeguards of freedom. 

Despite the clamor over ferreting out these 
persons, you must not be led into the mistake 
that Moscow has closed down its recuiting 


offices for American agents. Or that con- 
tinued action of the FBI and congressional 
committees is not equally imperative. 


I have little fear that these Communist 
agents can destroy the Republic if we con- 
tinue to ferret them out. Our greater con- 
cern should be the other varieties of Karl 
Marx virus. 

Among them are the Socialists. They as- 
fert they would proceed only by constitu- 
tional means. 

EXORBITANT TAXES 

The Socialists prowl on many fronts. They 
promote the centralized Federal Government, 
with its huge bureaucracy. They drive to 
absorb the income of the people by unneces- 
~ Government spending and exorbitant 
AXES, 

They have pushed our Government deep 
into enterprises which compete with the 
rights of free men. These enterprises are 
endowed with exemption from control of 
State and local governments, 
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Congressional committees have listed hun- 


dreds of these Federal activities. But only 
a drop of typhoid in a barrel of drinkmg 
water sickens a whole village. 

Every step of these programs somewhere, 
somehow, stultifies the freedom, the incen- 
tives, the courage, and the creative impulses 
of our people. 

Beyond all this, there is proof in the world 
that the end result of socialism can be 
bloody communism. 

In the Iron Curtain States, it was the 
Socialist intellectuals who weakened the 
freedom of men by destroying free enterprise. 

Thus they have furnished the boarding 
ladders by which the Communists captured 
the ship of state. . 

One of the postwar cousins of socialism is 
the so-called welfare state. This poison gas 
is generated by the same sort of fuzzy- 
minded intellectuals. Its slogan is “planned 
economy.” 

The phrase itself was borrowed from total- 
itarian governments. The end of it would 
at least be a government wherein whatever 
is not forbidden would be compulsory,. 

One of the annoyances of this cult is its 
false assumption that our nation has never 
been heedful of the welfare of our people. 
That we are our brother's keeper was rooted 
in religious faith long before these fuzzy- 
minded men were born. Since the founda- 
tion of the republic, we have recognized and 
practiced both private and governmental re- 
sponsibility for the unfortunate and the 
aged; for the education of our youth and the 
health of our people. 


ENTERPRISE IS VITAL 


Moreover, this cult has a host of gimmicks 
for giving away the people’s money. Among 
their ideas is that government should guar- 
antee every citizen security from the cradle 
to the grave. 

But it is solely the initiative and the labor 
of the physically able in the prime of life 
that can support the aged, the young, the 
sick—and the bureaucracy. 

And this active earning group requires the 
pressures of competition, the rewards of 
enterprise and new adventure to keep it on 
the job. 

Even if security from the cradle to the 
grave could eliminate the risks of life, it 
would be a dead hand on the creative spirit 
of our people. Also, the judgement of the 
Lord to Adam about sweat has not been 
repealed. 

When we flirt with the Delilah of security 
for our productive group, we had better 
watch out, lest in our blindness we pull down 
the pillars of the temple of free men. 

The British under a Socialist government 
tried it. Its result was a level of poverty 
which British & -cialists sought to obscure 
with the term “austerity.” Britain is now 
in retreat from it. 

Among the delusions offered us by fuzzy- 
minded people in that imaginary creature, 
the common man. It is dinned into us that 
this is the century of the common man. 

The whole idea is another cousin of the 
Soviet proletariat. The uncommon man is 
to be whittled down to size. It is the nega- 
tion of individual dignity and a slogan of 
mediocrity and uniformity. 

The common man dogma may be of use 
as a vote-getting apparatus. It supposedly 
proves the humility of demagogues. The 
greatest strides of human progress have come 
from uncommon men and women. 

You have perhaps heard of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, or Thomas Edison. 
They were humble in origin, but that was 
not their greatness. 

The humor of it is that when we get sick 
we want an uncommon doctor. When we 
go to war, we yearn for an uncommon gen- 
eral or admiral. When we choose the presi- 
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dent of a university, we want an uncommon 
educator. 
ERA OF UNCOMMON MAN 


The imperative need of this Nation at all 
times is the leadership of the uncommon 
men or women. We need men and women 
who cannot be intimidated, who are not con- 
cerned with applause meters, not those who 
sell tomorrow for cheers today. 

Such leaders are not to be made like queen 
bees. They must rise by their own merits. 
America recognizes no frozen social strati- 
fications which prevent this free rise of every 
individual. 

They rise by merit from our shops and 
farms. They rise from the 35 million boys 
and girls in our schools and colleges. That 
they have the determination to rise is the 
glorious promise of leadership among free 
men. 

A nation is strong or weak, it thrives or 
perishes upon what it believes to be true. 
If our youth is rightly instructed in the faith 
of our fathers; in the tradition of our coun- 
try; in the dignity of each individual man, 
then our power will be stronger than any 
weapon of destruction that man can devise. 

And now as to this whole gamut of Social- 
ist infections, I say to you, the neighbors of 
my childhood, the sons and daughters of 
my native State, God has blessed us with 
another wonderful word—heritage. 

The great documents of that heritage are 
not from Karl Marx. They are the Bible, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Within them alone can the safeguards of 
freedom survive. Safeguard the true spirit 
of these guaranties for your children, that 
they may not become the prisoners of a 
hydra-headed socialism. 

If anyone rises to say that all this is re- 
actionary, you may class him as either fuzzy- 
minded or an ignorant enemy of free men. 

Amid this recitation of our problems, I 
would not have you think that there are not 
great fields of promise for the future if we 
can keep out of war. 


NATION NOT DYING 


The last few years have seen advances in 
science and technology which amount al- 
most to revolution in our life and world 
relations. 

If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new hori- 
zons and new frontiers are open to us. New 
inventions and new applications of old 
knowledge will come to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other blessings. 
Not only do they expand our living but also 
they open new opportunities and new areas 
of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. 

They unfold the wonders of the atom and 
the heavens. Daily they prove the reality 
of an allwise Supreme Giver of law. 

There are voices in our country who daily 
sound alarms that our civilization is on the 
way out. Concentrated on the difficulties of 
our times, they see an early and dour end for 
us. But civilization does not decline and 
fall while the people still possess dynamic 
creative faculties, devotion to religious faith 
and to liberty. 

The American people still possess these 
qualities. We are not at the bedside of a 
naton in death’s agony. 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. As the shadows lengthen over my years, 
my confidence, my hopes and dreams for 
my countrymen are undimmed. 

This confidence is that with advancing 
knowledge, toil will grow less exacting; that 
fear, hatred, pain, and tears may subside; 
that the regenerating sun of creative ability 
and religious devotion will refresh each 
morning the strength and progress of my 
country. 
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The Hoover Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include, herewith, the following 
article by W. V. Eckardt, from the cur- 
rent issue of the New Leader: 

THE Hoover REPORTS 
(By W. V. Eckardt) 

On June 30, the busy life of the second 
Hoover Commission—which is giving us ad- 
vice on governmental and military manage- 
ment, foreign policy, lending, housing, trans- 
portation, water resources, and electric 
power—officially expired. Now a small staff 
of ex-President Herbert’s Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, appropriately housed in the 
new building of the Government Accounting 
Office here, has another 90 days to complete 
its reports. 

Public discussion, mostly critical, of the 
Commission’s work has just begun. “So far 
at least we have not replied,” says Hoover. 
“That may come later.” But Hoover makes 
no bones about the political intent of his 
efforts. 

The first Hoover Commission, which op- 
erated from 1947 to 1949, was in Hoover's 
words “for various reasons unable to deal 
with policy questions.” It was a bipartisan 
group which counted Dean Acheson among 
its members; 196 of its 273 specific recom- 
mendations have been adopted. Neverthe- 
less, in the 1952 campaign, General Eisen- 
hower talked a lot about dusting off the 
Hoover reports which then would restore 
efficiency and honesty in government, and 
save us literally millions of dollars. 

In the flush of his victory, the second 
Hoover Commission was set up. One of its 
godfathers, Senator Homer Ferguson, Repub- 
lican, Michigan, declared: “This will give us 
an opportunity at last to reverse the trend 
of the last 20 years.” The second Commis- 
sion consists of 7 Republicans and 5 Demo- 
crats. The 83d Congress gave it “authority 
to propose constitutional amendments, legis- 
lative enactments, and administrative ac- 
tions as in its judgment are necessary to car- 
ry out its recommendations.” Hoover has 
interpreted this to mean that his powers are 
wide open to examine not just the operation 
but the very functions of the executive. 

He has done so with obvious gusto, per- 
sonally devoting as much as 16 hours a day 
to directing and sifting every 1 of the 3 mil- 
lion words the Commission has produced to 
date. Except for brief introductions, each 
report is written by one of Hoover’s various 
task forces, which are headed by chairmen 
whom he personally has selected or approved. 

In practically all cases, the task-force com- 
manders and their recruits are business ex- 
ecutives or professionals with business or 
business-endowed university connections. 
The other commissioners have little control 
over the studies and investigations. The 
task force on water resources and power, for 
instance, has 26 members and a staff of 46 
people; it labored more than a year to pro- 
duce a report of almost 1,800 printed pages. 
According to Commissioner Cuet Ho.irie.p, 
Democratic Congressman from California, a 
boiled-down version of these findings “was 
discussed and approved by the Commission 
in the space of 2 hours.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr. 
HOLIFIELD’s lucid dissents adorn almost every 
one of the final products. It is surprising, 
however, that the other Democrats—James A. 
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Farley, Robert G. Storey, a law school dean, 
and Senators John McClellan and John F. 
Kennedy—have had so little to say about 
these documents. KENNEDy’s silence is 
probably due to the long illness from which 
he only recently recovered. 

The dozen or so reports published to date 


” can each be had for about 45 cents from the 


Public Printer. “Provided they do not raise 
your temperature,” Mr. Hoover says, they 
“are a better sleeping pill than a first-class 
novel.” They are, of course, filled with a 
lot of charts and statistics and abound in 
technical managerial lingo. Property man- 
agement, paperwork management, traffic 
management, supply management are the 
favored nouns of the task-force commandos; 
curtail, reduce, and abolish their favorite 
verbs. Specific administrative recommenda- 
tions, however are quite scarce. Instead, op- 
erational recommendations are usually con- 
fined to pointing up the need for further 
study, undefined steps to be taken and—sur- 
prisingly—a further centralization of var- 
ious and sundry administrative functions in 
the hands of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, an agency created by the first Hoover 
Commission. 

However tedious, the Hoover Commission 
reports, like a novel, reveal quite a bit about 
their authors. They are, as we pointed out, 
predominantly representatives of business— 
not big, big business so much as the medium- 
size enterprises which made the NAM and 
the chambers of commerce tick. They are 
drawn from the pullman smoking-car crowd 
rather than from the private plane execu- 
tives. The difference seems important; it 
is, to some extent, the difference between the 
two Republican parties. 

Big, big business, if a sweeping generali- 
zation be permitted, has changed its outlook 
considerably since its robber-baron begin- 
nigs—at least if men like Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, Henry Ford II, Paul Hoffman, or John 
J. McCloy are any indication. For what- 
ever reasons, it seems to have adjusted to 
the changed world of jet planes and the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

The vociferous Don Quixotes of free enter- 
prise who wrote the Hoover reports, on the 
other hand, still fight their windmills of so- 
cialism, creeping and otherwise. Their hori- 
zons are clouded by nostalgia for the good 
old boom-and-bust days of strictly limited 
taxes and strictly unlimited profits. 

The chief impression their reports create 
is one of overwhelming pettiness. Perhaps 
these good people do such a poor job of try- 
ing to improve our Government because they 
are inherently against any Government at 
all. Commenting on the Washington civil- 
defense tests last month, the Wall Street 
Journal editorialized: “The big trouble with 
the evacuation is that all of the agencies will 
be right back in Washington by noon today.” 
And Herbert Hoover apologizes: “In a few 
cases, having no hope of completely recover- 
ing our national philosophy of life, we rec- 
ommend that the Government competitor at 
least be put on a self-supporting basis.” 

It is the Government competitor who pri- 
marily disturbs the Hoover Commission. 
There are, says Hoover, anywhere from 2,000 
to 3,000 Federal Government business enter- 
prises which were created in wars and emer- 
gencies. When their task was completed, 
“each had aboard it an empire-seeking bu- 
reaucracy,” and that’s why they are still 
around. Some of them, one of the reports 
grants “are essentially parts of our military 
service”; some of them are tolerated as non- 
competitive. But most of them are judged 
unfair, and the Commission wants them 
sold forthwith to the highest private bidder. 


Among this group is any Army PX or 
commissary within an unspecified number of 
miles from the nearest drugstore or super- 
market. Among them is the United States 
Post Office’s parcel-post service, which com- 
petes with Railway Express. The purge list 
further includes all dental, military, ortho- 
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pedic, pharmaceutical, surgical, and Medica] 
instrument and supply facilities, except 
those needed for training purposes. It also 
includes TVA’s chemical research and fer. 
tilizer production. 

Federal medical services, too, are beset by 
unfair competition, extravagance, and 
threats to our national philosophy of life, 
according to the task force headed by Dr, 
Theodore G. Klumpp, a pharmaceutical in. 
dustries executive. His report complains 
that (1) too many people are receiving meq. 
ical (particularly hospital) care at Federa| 
expense; (2) they are receiving more care 
than is necessary; and (3) the Federal Goy-. 
ernment is maintaining more facilities than 
needed to take care of present patient load. 

Ergo, concludes the report, cut out 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, reduce 
veterans care, close all Public Health gen- 
eral hospitals, and reduce military hospitals, 
These conclusions are mostly based on a 
statistical analysis of hospital beds occu- 
pied at a given time in three metropolitan 
areas. At that particular time, there was, 
fortunately, no emergency such as a flu epi- 
demic or radioactive fallout. Hospital space 
was therefore wasted and so, say Dr. Klumpp 
and his colleagues, are most other Govern- 
ment medical facilities and services. The 
waste of human life resulting from inade- 
quate medical care was not investigated 

But the Commission does not claim to save 
the taxpayers’ money in all these cases. 
“Far more important than dollar savings,” 
its report on business enterprises states, 
“are the beneficial results to our economy 
from eliminating Government competition 
to the greatest practicable extent.” “The 
loss,” Mr. Hoover says, “is not wholly the 
taxpayers’ money. It is also a loss by injury 
to the vitality of the free-enterprise system. 
It is a destruction of freedoms.” 

On the basis of this “simple formula that 
Government enterprise is inherently bad and 
private enterprise is inherently good,” as 
CuHetT HO.LIFIeELp puts it, “any Government 
function becomes ‘nonessential’ if a Commis- 
sion majority is opposed to it.” 

“Nonsense,” says CHeT HOLIFIELD. His dis- 
sents patiently point to numerous recent 
examples where contracting with private 
firms for services has considerably increased 
Government cost. Most of all, he raises the 
important question of “cui bono?” No 
doubt some fertilizer firms will benefit if 
TVA's fertilizer plants are closed. There is 
also no doubt that it will definitely hurt the 
farmer. An increase in the parcel-post rates, 
HOLIFIELD says, might benefit the Railway 
Express Agency, but not the businessmen 
who use parcel post extensively and the con- 
sumers who benefit by cheaper rates. 

The recommendations on Government 
lending agencies and subsidies, submitted 
by a group dominated by the accounting firm 
of Price, Waterhouse & Co., are no less sum- 
mary, mechanical and arbitrary. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. has once before, through 
the first Hoover Commission, given the Re- 
public the benefit of its accounting views. 
Senator Greorce D. AIKEN (Republican, Ver- 
mont), found at the time that its approach 
to Government lending agencies “does not 
adequately represent the broad public-inter- 


est viewpoint which motivated the establish- 
ment of these agencies.” 

This report concerns itself with just about 
everything our Federal Government does to 
help people raise their standard of living by 
advancing money at reasonable rates, or by 
guaranteeing or insuring loans for them. 
And that, Price, Waterhouse & Co. says, 15 
bad. It’s Government subsidy and it goes 
on in 104 activities at an investment of 
about $16 billion. The Commission thereiore 


moves that we abolish Government crop 
loans to Farmers, loans to colleges for stu- 


dent and faculty housing, loans to veterans 
for home and farm improvements, loans to 
build low-cost public-housing projects, and 


loans to rural electric cooperatives, Other 
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commissioner Holifield replies: “The sub- 
sidies involved in the administration of Gov- 
gnment programs which help homeowners, 
farmers, small-business men, veterans, and 
others of modest means pale into insigni- 
fance when compared with the subsidies 
that are doled out to big manufacturers, 
wblishing firms, ship operators, airline com- 
nies, and the like. * * * The Commission 
made no systematic study on the whole sub- 
ject of subsidies, nor does it recommend 
their elimination in all fields. The ones 
gmplained of in this report appear to be, 
in the main, those which bring widespread 
penefits to the whole population.” 

Not all the dozen or so Commission reports 
gready published would repeal the New Deal 
and its accomplishments with a magic whisk 


of a task-force report, however. A number 
of technical studies on the enormous logistic 
problems of our Defense Establishment are 
yndoubtedly meritorious. Each one of them 


js prefaced with an almost identical pat on 
the back for our military. ‘Our country en- 
joys a magnificent military personnel and 


the civilian heads of the services are of great 
ability and fine devotion,” they say. This is 
followed by often rather technical advice, 


sme of which doesn't seem to sit too well 
with the Pentagon. 
Transportation and traffic management are 


dealt with by railroad executive Perry M. 
Shomaker’s task force. Stop shipping the 
private cars Of military personnel and their 
dependents overseas, it recommends among 
other things. Suggestions on how to dispose 


of surplus property are made by a task force 
cmmanded by the late Colonel McCormick’s 
political agent, Gen. Robert E. Wood. 

Advice on how to feed and clothe our GI's 
covers 67 printed pages prepared by a com- 
mittee of 15 restaurant, food, and clothing 
industry executives, headed by. Joseph P. 
Binns, vice president of the Hilton Hotels. 
This is the one which brought out that the 


Navy nestled away 886,020 pounds of canned 
hamburger to fall back on in some 719 rainy 
months of average consumption. It is also 
the report which urges that competitive bid- 
ding for military food and clothing orders be 
abolished. A detailed report on “‘depot utili- 
zation” would tidy up the Government stor- 
age facilities which, it says, take up about 
twice as much space as Manhattan Island. 
The Hoover Commission itself, according 


to it taff director of publications, Neil 


McNeil gards its recommendations in the 
fields of legal services and Government per- 
sonnel its most important contribution. 
This, Mr. McNeil said, is because some of the 


52 involved recommendations on reorganiz- 
Ing the work of the 5,300 lawyers in our 
Government agencies would also set up 
special administrative tax, trade and labor 
courts. These administrative courts, he ex- 


plained, would give the average citizen a 
chance to argue about administrative rulings 
and interpretations on which he now has no 
recourse. “This would be a tremendous im- 
Provement” he said, “because for the first 
ume it will give people some protection 
again ' arbitrary Government action.” 

The civil service reforms, according to 
McNeil, would give us a more efficient and 
Profe nal civil service. This would be ac- 
compli hed by setting up a special Senior 
Civil Service Corps—managerial staff officers, 
4 it were, who would be better paid, given 
higher privileges, and would therefore be ex- 
Pected to be “more competent” than the 
junior variety, CHer HOoLtrtep calls this 
Proposal “somewhat fanciful,” mostly be- 
‘ause good managers of the Post Office De- 
Partment, for instance, will not necessarily 


make good managers of the Soil Conserva- 
on Service, as ‘tike personne] task force 
Stems to assume, 
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Congressman Ho.irietp also complains 
that the civil service task force failed to 
look into the effect of the security program 
on Government personnel. “I believe,” he 
says, “that there is enough intelligence in 
the Nation to devise adequate security safe- 
guards without subjecting individuals to the 
unjust treatment that is now a matter of 
common knowledge.’’ A Commission spokes- 
man, however, called the rising complaints 
about the injustice of the loyalty-security 
operation the biggest red herring ever perpe- 
trated on the American public. 

In contrast to the 5-pound Federal budget 
“which you cannot read in bed,” Hoover 
points out, his Commisison reports are set 
up quite attractively in pocket form “for 
your easier homework.” “There is now, 
however, one exception: the report on Over- 
seas Economic Operations. This one Mr. 
Hoover apparently did not consider bedtime 
reading material, for he had it hastily mim- 
eographed and rushed out in the more awk- 
ward, conventional 8!12- by 11-inch format to 
awaken Congress to the dangers of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's $3.5 billion foreign-aid 
program. 

“Surely after almost 10 years, the time 
has come to apply some brakes to this over- 
seas spending program,” the report says. It 
then proceeds to add up the $50 biliion 
already spent, of which three-quarters, ac- 
cording to a recent reminder by President 
Eisenhower, stayed in this country for goods 
and services. There is some confusion about 
just which Commission members agree with 
the report’s recommendations on how and 
where foreign aid ought to be spent. But 
only Commissioners Farley and HOLIFrIme.p 
seem to disagree that the program be scat- 
tered among the various departments of 
government (aid to business abroad to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Commerce, 
foreign health and welfare operations by 
Mrs. Hobby’s department, etc.). This, too, 
is in direct contrast to President Eisen- 
hower’s recent recommendation that “re- 
sponsibility * * * continue unified.” 

Just the other way Commissioner John 
C. Hollister, whose signature also graces the 
report, was appointed by the President to 
head the unified, presumably $3.5 billion 
foreign-aid program which was transferred 
back to the Department of State. In reply 
to a question, the President told his news 
conference that he was not—not personally 
at any rate—informed of Mr. Hollister’s 
attitude toward the administration's foreign 
aid program. 

Publication of the Commission's findings 
on water resources and power surprised no 
one last week. Hoover has labored long and 
hard for this ever since he vetoed the Norris 
Muscle Shoals bill and thus blocked the Ten- 
nessee Valley development back in 1931. He 
also advised getting the Federal Govern- 
ment “out of the business of generating and 
distributing power as soon as possible” as 
head of the Eisenhower-appointed Commis- 
sion to Reorganize Federal Power Agencies 
and Policies in 1953. 

He hasn’t changed his mind, and the task 
force he picked, under the command of 
Adm. Ben Moreell, president of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., went even further in 
the direction of disposing of public power. 
Hoover’s Commission would not follow its 
task force all the way, but it does endorse 
repeal of the preference provisions, halting 
the construction of Government transmis- 
sion lines, and raising public power rates in 
the South and West to the level of New Eng- 
land’s high private-utility rates. 

It seems the poor taxpayer is losing a lot 
of money on the TVA and Bonneville and 
even Hoover Dam—if you credit Ben Moreell’s 
figures, which are often 20 years old and 
which ignore the fact that all these Federal 
projects, taken together, have paid their 
own way, plus 16 percent in revenues above 
operating and other outlays. 
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It took 26 tack force members and $430,000 
to amass all the misinformation. But the 
water resources and power report fails to 
recognize the lessons of the past (as, for ex- 
ample, the success of unified river-basin de- 
velopment) or the requirements of the fu- 
ture (there is no mention of atomic energy 
as a source of new power). 

If Congress and the Executive buy all of 
his recommendations, Mr. Hoover says, “an 
aggregate of $6 billions of savings could be 
made to the taxpayer.” It is a safe bet that 
both will find the price of this saving far 
too high. 


The Eisenhower administration, while 
dominated by big business, is showing in- 
creasing signs of disregarding the advice of 
the free-enterprise Don Quixotes in medi- 
um-size business. It still wants prosperity 
to trickle down, but it also wants votes. It 
seems to recognize at last that its mandate 
was not to repeal the New Déal but, more 
likely, to give the Nation a period of tran- 
quillity in which to consolidate and enjoy 
Roosevelt’s and Truman’s accomplishments. 


Also, no doubt, like every opposition in 
history, that wing of the Republican Party 
which controls the administration has 
greatly changed its outlook since it had to 
assume responsibility. A crusader like Al- 
bert M. Cole, for instance, took over the 
Housing Administration ing 1953 in the hope 
of handing public housing over to the real- 
estate lobby. A man like Ancher Nelson 
vowed to sell every transmission line to the 
private utilities when he took over the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Both have 
now seen these things from the inside. Both 
have changed their views and now do a fair 
job of preserving the programs they attacked 
3 years ago. The President, of course, con- 
tinues to heap lavish praise on Mr. Hoover 
and his Commission. But his administra- 
tion has not, so far at least, taken any major 
step to implement any of its recommenda- 
tions. 


Neither has Congress. A few bills along 
Hoover Commission lines have been intro- 
duced. But in its present mood Congress 
is not inclined to take any radical steps in 
either direction. Turning the clock back 
by twenty-odd years, abolishing the reforms 
approved by the overwhelming majority of 
the voters of this country, would be far 
more radical than anything the €IO or ADA 
ever proposed. 


This does not mean that we will not hear 
quite a bit about the labors of the Hoover 
Commission. Come 1956, the story of the 
886,020 pounds of canned hamburger, the 
104 lending agencies of Government, all the 
illustrations of the waste and mismanage- 
ment of the Government competitor will no 
doubt echo and reecho through the land. 
It will be merchandised by the political 
hucksters and packaged by Mr. oover’s 
national philosophy. For a lot of painstak- 
ing research went into these reports—three 
million words for a mere $2,750,000. That is 
pretty cheap for such useful campaign prop- 
aganda, considering that every cent was ap- 
propriated by Congress. 





Duty of Christian Politician 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
National Council of Catholic Men began 
a series of radio addresses on current 
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topics. The first speaker in the series 

was our colleague from Minnesota, Hon. 

Evcene J. McCartuy. The Congress- 

man’s remarks were timely and signifi- 

cant, and might well serve as a guide 
to those of us who must make decisions 
for our Nation in these critical times. 

I should like to quote here some excerpts 

from Congressman McCartuy’s talk, 

taken from an article in a recent issue 
of the Milwaukee Catholic Herald Citi- 
zen: 

Duty or CHRISTIAN POLITICIAN CLeaR—MUST 
Be GuIpep By Mora Law, Says SOLON IN 
CaTHo.tic Hour TALK 
New Yorx.—‘“The Christian politician 

must hold fast to the moral law,” Repre- 

sentative EUGENE J. McCarty, of Minnesota, 
declared Sunday in the first of a new series 
of radio addresses on current topics spon- 
sored by the National Council of Catholic 

Men and featured on the Catholic Hour 

carried by the National Broadcasting Co. 

“In the course of history,” he said, “we have 

learned something of the great danger in 

rendering to religion the things that are 

Caesar's, namely, political authority and po- 

litical power, and of the danger of rendering 

to Caesar the things that are God's—faith, 
worship, and absolute obedience.” 

The legislator,@vho formerly taught soci- 
ology at St. Thomas College in St. Paul, de- 
clared that the power of the absolute state 
has been forcefully demonstrated and con- 
stitutes a lesson that should not soon be 
forgotten. 

“We must at all times be alert to the 
danger of intrusion by the state into areas 
of culture and into areas in the social and 
private life of man which are beyond the 
authority of the state. In our alertness and 
vigilance, however, we should not be led to 
accept unsound theories concerning the 
origin, nature, functions, and purposes of 
the state. What is called for is careful ex- 
amination, distinction, and reordination.” 

McCarTHY said that while the state has 
the right to suppress certain moral teach- 
ings, such as forbidding the practice of 
bigamy by certain religious sects, it has no 
right to deny or interfere with man in his 
effort to attain moral perfection. On the 
contrary, he added, the state has the obli- 
gation to assist man in achieving this goal. 

He reminded that recognition of Chris- 
tianity by a state does not make that state 
Christian. He said that the calling of a 
Christian is not to judge the world, but 
rather to save it, and in approaching politics 
the Christian must be realistic since politics 
is part of the real world. 

“The Christian in politics should be Judged 
by the standards of whether through his de- 
cisions and actions he has advanced the 
cause of justice and helped, at least, to 
achieve the highest degree of perfection pos- 
sible in the temporal order,” McCartruy said. 

He pointed out that when a political prob- 
lem can be reduced to the simple question of 
feeding the hungry or not feeding them, ran- 
soming or refusing to ransome the captive, 
of harboring the harborless or leaving him 
homeless, there should be no uncertainty as 
to the Christian position. 

But, McCartHy reminded, problems of 
Overpopulation, of displaced and expelled 
persons, of political refugees and the like are 
in reality not always reducible to simple 
choices. He added: “As a general rule the 
inclination of the Christian should be to 
liberality. 

“His mistakes and faflures on problems of 
this kind should be as a consequence of 
leniency rather than of a fearful self-inter- 
est; of excess of trust, rather than of excess 
of doubt and anxiety.” 

The Christian politician, McCartnuy said, 
“must, of course, hold fast to the moral law, 
remembering that the precepts of morality 
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do not themselves change, even though the 
way in which they are applied to concrete 
acts may be modified as society regresses or is 
perverted.” He said the Christian in politics 
should be distinguished by his alertness to 
protect the rights of individuals, of religious 
and other institutions from violations by the 
state or individuals. 





Should Social Security Coverage Be Ex- 
tended?—Physicians, Dentists, and 
Lawyers Speak on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Ways and Means has been 
studying possible revision of the Social 
Security Act. The question of extending 
the coverage of the act has been consid- 
ered in these deliberations. 

In order to aid the committee, and the 
full House, in these debates, I conducted 
a poll among the physicians, lawyers, 
and dentists who reside or practice in 
the Fourth District of Wisconsin. It 
was my intent to ascertain to what ex- 
tent do the members of these professions 
favor the inclusion of their groups in the 
Social Security Insurance System. 

The results of this survey are very in- 
teresting and enlightening. Before I 
proceed to discuss them, however, I want 
to say a few words about the very fine 
cooperation which I received in this un- 
dertaking from the professional people 
in Milwaukee. 

Sixty-three percent of the dentists 
contacted during the survey replied 
promptly to the questionnaire, and the 
returns from lawyers and physicians 
were 56 and 50 percent in that order. 

This is a remarkable record as polls 
go, and it speaks highly of our people’s 
deep and active interest in legislative 
issues. It also makes the results of the 
survey very meaningful and reliable as 
an indication of the thinking of the 
members of the three professions in my 
district. 

My questionnaire contained the fol- 
lowing three questions: 

Should social-security coverage be ex- 
tended to the members of your profes- 
sion? 

Should the members of your profession 
be polled to determine whether your 
group should be included in the Social 
Security System before the coverage is 
so extended? 

If two-third of your membership vote 
for social-security coverage, should their 
decision be binding on the entire group? 

Of the 215 dentists who sent in their 
views, 177—82 percent—favored social- 
security coverage, 29—14 percent—op- 
posed it, and 9—4 percent—had no com- 
ment. 

Further, 149—69 percent—dentists felt 
that the members of their profession 
ought to be polled before the coverage is 
extended to the group; 45—21 percent— 
were against the referendum principle; 
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and 21—10 percent—were noncom 

Among the 1,078 lawyers polied, ro 
plies were received from 602. Of ¢ : 
480—80 percent—were for social secyrit 
coverage, 96—16 percent—were against 
it, and 26—4 percent—indicated no pye;. 
erence. 

Three hundred and eighteen—53 por. 
cent—lawyers favored the referendum 
218—36 percent—opposed it, and 66_1] 
percent—were noncommittal. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven—sy 


mittal, 


percent—attorneys want the decision of] 


the referendum to be binding on the ep. 
tire profession, 168—28 percent—gis. 
agree with this approach, and 77~13 
percent—have no opinion on this ques- 
tion. 

Percentagewise, the physicians sent in 
least replies to the questionnaires, 
Nevertheless, 233—65 percent—physi- 
cians who replied favored coverage 
while 107—30 percent—opposed it, and 
20—5 percent—gave no indication of 
their feelings. 

More physicians favored a referendum 
than an outright inclusion in the Social 
Security System; 265—73 percent—re. 
plies from this group contained a yes 
answer to the second question; 60—17 
percent—physicians said no, and 35~ 
10 percent—said nothing. 

Finally, 213—59 percent—physicians 
felt that the referendum should be bind. 
ing on the entire profession, while 112— 
31 percent—were of the opposing opin- 
ion; 35—10 percent—had no comment to 
offer. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that the 
results of the survey which I have just 
described will receive careful and close 
scrutiny. I want to commend them ur- 
gently to the attention of the member- 
ship of this body. 





From Big to Bigger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colelagues to the article, written by Wal- 
ter Adams, professor of economics a 
Michigan State College, which appeared 
in the July 4, 1955, issue of the New 
Republic magazine. 

Professor Adams is a member of At- 
torney General Brownell’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws 
and the author of Monopoly in Amer- 
ica. 

The article follows: 

From Bic To BIGGER 
(By Walter Adams) 

In 1950 Congress passed the Celler-Ke 
fauver Act prohibiting mergers whose effect 
may be “substantially to lessen compet 
tion * * * or tend to create a monopoly. 
Since then some 2,100 mergers have been 
consummated—in apparent disregard of the 
new law. The Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission who might be expected 
to enforce the law assures us instead that 
mergers are not necessarily injurious to the 
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blic interest. The Brownell Committee 
study the Antitrust Laws has main- 


to the need for intensified 


jined silence on 
gntimerger action. 
In 1954, according to the PTC, there were 
4 times as Many mergers as in 1949—almost 
ssmany as during the postwar peak of 1946. 
yearly two-thirds of the acquisitions re- 
rted in the last 6 years were made by 
large companies (those with assets of $10 
million or more). By contrast, only 8 per- 
gent of the acquisitions were made by small 
gmpanies (those with assets of $1 million 
or less). Notable among the larger mergers 
js the consolidation of Olin ($232 million 
assets) and Mathieson ($339 million assets) 
yhich followed by only 2 years Mathieson’s 
purchase of E. R. Squibb, the giant pharma- 
ceutical house. Equally important are the 
changes wrought by mergers in the textile 
industry: The $428 million marriage be- 
tween Burlington Mills, Pacific Mills, and 
Goodall-Sanford; the $200 million consoli- 
dation of American Woolen, Textron, and 
Robbins Mills; and the smaller, but none- 
theless important, mergers between Lowen- 
stein and Wamsutta, Botany Mills, and 
Princeton Worsted, United Merchants, and 
A.D. Juilliard, J. P. Stevens, and John P., 
Maguire. All these foreshadow a transfor- 
mation of a once highly competitive industry. 
Why do these corporations Combine into 
larger units? According to the FTC, busi- 
nessmen hope to achieve the following ad- 
vantages by merger: additional capacity, 
product diversification, backward integration 
(acquiring a raw material supplier), forward 
integration (acquiring distribution outlets), 
and additional capacity located in new mar- 
kets. Other factors are surplus cash avail- 
able to acquiring companies, lack of financial 
resources needed for expansion and modern- 
ization, and tax savings available to com- 
panies which buy out distressed concerns. 
But these motives have no standing in the 
law. Its only criterion is the effect on com- 
petiiion. And if a particular merger is 
likely to result in a substantial lessening of 
competition it is clearly illegal. 


The rationale of the law is simple. It per- 
mits the expansion and growth, the forward 
and backward integration, the product and 
market diversification of any given corpora- 


tion, At the same time, it recognizes that 
a growing enterprise has the alternative of 
building or buying. If the corporation 
builds, it creates additional capacity and 
may increase competition. If it buys, it only 


destroys a competitior. And the destruction 
of competition is not in the best interests 
of free enterprise. 

For these reasons the Celler-Kefauver Act 
sets up a presumption against mergers. Ac- 


cordingly the Justice Department withheld 
its blessings from the proposed union of the 
Bethlehem and Youngstown Steel Companies. 
Bethlehem's president had argued that the 
merger would increase competition (by en- 
abling Bethlehem to invade the Midwestern 
Market) and that the combined company 
Would still be smaller than the giant United 
States Steel Corp. But antitrust chief Stan- 
ley Barnes was not impressed with this rea- 
soning. If, he said, the Bethlehem-Youngs- 
‘own marriage were permitted, “where would 
We stop mergers in the steel industry?” 

If we permit small companies to merge so 
as to compete more effectively with the large 
ones, if we allow the large companies to 
merge so as to compete more effectively with 
the giants, the end result will be the domi- 
hance over our economy by the Big Three's, 
the Big Four’s, the Big Five's. 

Bethlehem apart, the enforcement record 
's far from encouraging. Out of 2,135 merg- 
ers, the Justice Department has prosecuted 
ad those attempted by Schenley, General 

hoe, and the Hilton-Statler Hotels. Three 
— pressed by Pillsbury, Luria Bros., and 

Own-Zellerbach were opposed by the PTC. 

“ngress, for its part, has made little use of 
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its investigative role. The only antimerger 
legislation introduced is the Sparkman- 
Celler bill to bring banks under the Clayton 
Act. 

In support of this bill, Representative CeL- 
LER points to the Chase National Bank of 
Manhattan merger and the disappearance 
of more than 600 commercial banks since 
World War II. He observes that the 10 larg- 
est banks now hold 46 percent of the Na- 
tion’s bank deposits and that such concen- 
tration restricts the borrower's alternative 
choice. “No matter how many branches 
exist,”’ says Mr. CEeLuer, “the borrower faces 
the same borrowing conditions set by the 
home office.” The Sparkman-Celler bill 
would also require corporations to notify 
the antitrust agencies before consummating 
any merger. Even if this bill should be en- 
acted, the crucial problem would still be in 
enforcement. As long as the FTC is domi- 
nated by men like Mr. Howrey, as long as the 
Government itself promotes monopoly 
through privilege-creating legislation as in 
atomic energy and synthetic rubber and un- 
dermines regulation as in the trucking and 
airlines services, the outlook for competition 
is dim. 





Memorandum re Foreign Airlines Operat- 
ing to Points in the United States and 
Attempting To Avoid Jurisdiction of 
United States Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp, the 
following statement regarding foreign 
airlines operating to points in the United 
States and attempting to avoid juris- 
diction of the United States courts: 


MEMORANDUM RE FOREIGN AIRLINES OPERATING 
To POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT- 
TEMPTING TO AVOID JURISDICTION OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS 


British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, 
Ltd., had an air permit to carry passengers 
between the United States and Australia. 
On a regular flight scheduled from Sydney, 
Australia, to San Francisco, Calif., in October 
1953, an aircraft owned and operated by 
BCPA, Ltd., crashed near Kings Mountain, 
county of San Mateo, State of California. 
All persons aboard, including some American 
citizens, perished in the crash. 

BCPA, Ltd., was dissolved in about May 
1954, at which time Quantas Empire Avia- 
tion, Ltd., acquired the former’s air permit 
between Australia and the United States. 

Litigation has been instituted in the 
United States District Court in California 
and the New York State Supreme Court 
against BCPA, Ltd., and Quantas Empire 
Aviation, Ltd., arising out of the October 1953 
plane crash. The defendants have taken the 
position that they are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the courts above men- 
tioned. In short, since defendants have 
been sued in the only two courts likely to 
have jurisdiction over them in the United 
States, their position is that, for purposes 
of being sued, they are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of United States courts. 

Such a position is outrageous. The United 
States Government has granted these foreign 
airlines the privilege of doing business in the 
United States and reaping the many benefits 
that flow therefrom. In return, these for- 
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eign airlines have attempted to shirk their 
responsibilities by evading the jurisdiction of 
the United States courts. Such conduct is 
directly contrary to the basic policies of 
jurisdiction maintained in all the courts of 
our country. 

For the aforesaid reasons these airlines 
should be required to submit to the juris- 
diction of United States courts or be forced 
to relinquish their air permits granted by our 
Government. 





The Defenseless Man—The Union Shop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent letter from one who 
characterizes himself as a “defenseless 
man,” reads as follows: 


It seems to me that in addition to Walter 
Reuther, since the days of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Frank Murphy, the Congress of 
the United States has represented no one 
else but Walter Reuther and the men and 
women he represents. 

I am getting a little sick of this constant 
growth of the protective wing which Con- 
gress is wrapping around the so-called de- 
fenseless common man who belongs to a 
special privileged group. Let’s see what the 
Congress has done. 

1. It has made it impossible for a man to 
work at his trade unless he joins the union 
and pays Walter Reuther for his right to fur- 
nish food and shelter for his family. He 
must accept Walter Reuther’s decision on 
how much he will get, when he will get it, 
how much he will do for what he gets, when 
he will do it, when he will not do it, when he 
will do picket duty for free all of which 
whether he likes it or not. Up until recently 
I believed if this were tested in court it would 
be found unconstitutional because it inter- 
fered with a man’s right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Notso. The New 
York supreme court recently ruled in a test 
case that the nonunion (by preference) de- 
fendant had no right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, because the union rep- 
resented by Walter Ruether had now become 
an accepted way of American life and that 
anyone who did not choose to accept that 
way of life could not have the right to work 
at his trade in order to make the wherewithal 
to sustain life. There are a great many 
more of us in this latter category, in case you 
are not aware of it, than there are in the 
former category. 

2. Congress has by its protection of 
unionism, made it impossible for industry 
to operate without paying Walter Ruether 
and his people huge sums for not working. 
Fifty-five million dollars is not chicken feed. 
No business, no matter how large, can absorb 
such cost for very long. This is only the be- 
ginning. When small business is reached by 
the long arms of Walter Ruether, as it will be 
in the not too for distant future, small busi- 
ness will fold. In collective bargaining, you 
say business has the right to refuse this trib- 
ute, don’t they? That’s a laugh. Business, 
to operate, needs manpower. Ruether’s men 
have found that here is the way to get some- 
thing for nothing. Business can’t use any 
men except Ruether’s men. Ruether says, 
“Take it or else you don’t operate.” The 
Government loves Ruether. So business sub- 
mits to a $55 million shakedown and passes 
it, or will try to pass it, on to the dear darling 
consuming public. Who guarantees the rest 
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of us that we can get 3 square meals a day, 
365 days of the year, and still have anything 
left to buy the products of business with a 
$55 million shakedown price added to the 
commodity cost? Who guarantees business 
that they will be able to sell this product 
with its artificially bumped-up price to us 50 
they can stay in business? 

Why don't you Congressmen come down 
out of your rosy-hued clouds and see what 
you are doing to the rest of us who also 
hold the once proud title of Americans? 
Do you actually want to destroy the Ameri- 
can competitive system? Do you actually 
believe that giving such power of life and 
death to Walter Reuther or anyone else will 
do anything but destroy our free way of life, 
our initiative, our ability to better ourselves, 
our right to choose, our freedom to express 
an opinion, or our freedom in anything, 
period? 

It can be argued that this is the progres- 
sive age and that all else that has gone before 
was the horse-and-buggy period. But prog- 
ress, to me at least, does not include the 
destruction of freedom and the acceptance 
of one-man rule such as has been tried time 
and again over the centuries, and is still 
being tried in some countries and found 
wanting. Keep on in your present attitude 
and one day your house of cards will come 
tumbling down around your ears. When it 
does you will be the loudest to cry, “Why 
doesn’t somebody do something?” 

Let’s call a spade a spade. Legislation to 
protect one or more groups of people at the 
expense of any other group or groups of 
people is not only un-American but it will 
destroy America. The only kind of legisla- 
tive yardstick for America is that which 
keeps any group from controlling the lives 
and peaceful actions of another group in 
America to the end that each group has an 
equal opportunity to prosper and live in 
peace with the other. 

Without this we shall surely and ulti- 
mately have no business, no unions, no free- 
dom, no prosperity, no America as we hope 
to keep it. 





Poland and the Geneva Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
ORD a letter recently received from the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., Division 
of Michigan, and my reply thereto. It 
expresses my views in regard to the pro- 
posals President Eisenhower should make 
concerning the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain at the forthcoming conference 
at Geneva. 

The letters follow: 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 

DIVISION OF MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1955. 
Hon. JouHN D. DINGELL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D,. C. 
My Dear Sir: On Tuesday, July 12, 1955, 
representatives of organizations composed 
of Americans of Bulgarian, Byelorussian, 
Czechoslovakian, Estonian, Hungarian, Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, and 
Slovakian extraction will convene at the 


Veterans’ Memorial Building in Detroit at 
7:30 p. m., 
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To our knowledge, this is the first time 
that these nationality groups will meet 
jointly in the cause of freedom and libera- 
tion of the countries of their forefathers 
presently enslaved by communism. 

A resolution will be adopted, to be trans- 
mitted to President Eisenhower, requesting 
that he champion the cause of freedom of 
all nations behind the Iron Curtain at the 
conference of the Big Four in Geneva, and 
hasten the day of liberation of the peoples 
who today are subjugated and living under 
a tyrannical communistic regime. 

We respectfully request the honor of your 
presence at this historica!’ meeting and per- 
mission to introduce you to the groups 
assembled. You will not be required to 
speak. 

Very truly yours, 
INVITATIONS COMMITTEE, 
MIcHaAEL G. Brpa, 
ANTON BENESZ, 
MITCHELL S. JACH™MSKI, 
Chairman. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1955. 
Mr. MITCHELL S. JACHIMSKI, 
Chairman, Invitations Committee, 
Polish American Congress, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. JACHIMSKI: Pressing and impor- 
tant official business makes it impos ible for 
me to be present on the occasion of the meet- 
ing on July 12 at the Veterans’ Memorial 
Building, but, however, it must be generally 
known that I stand in the forefront among 
those who demand restoration of full sov- 
ereignty to allof the nations enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Russia should be made to pay not only 
actual but punitive indemnities in cash, 
machinery, raw materials, and the restora- 
tion of every foot of terrain which she has 
treacherously taken from her defenseless 
neighbors. Poland’s obliterated boundary 
with Rumania should be fully restored for 
the reestablishment of the friendly inter- 
course between these two nations. Poland's 
eastern boundaries should not only be re- 
stored to prewar status, but your conference 
should also go on record for securing for- 
ever the Oder-Neisse western boundary of a 
reconstituted Poland with absolute guar- 
anties for Poland's retention of the mineral- 
rich Silesian territory, the Sudetland, and 
such other mutilations of Czechoslovakian 
territory should be restored and guaranteed 
inviolate by the Big Four and NATO. I 
repeat, the perpetrators of World War II, 
both Germany and Russia, should be com- 
pelled to rebuild, restore, and replace all 
destruction and piunder. 

Germany and Austria, two enemy coun- 
tries, ironically, are recognized as free and 
sovereign, except for the part known as East 
Germany, which is dominated by the Rus- 
sians. Relations between our former enemies 
and ourselves have been established from the 
highest level of the diplomatic and consular 
functions, all to the great advantage of our 
former enemies and to the detriment of our 
allies, such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
others. 

Your conference should boldly and for- 
mally demand that if and when the satellite 
nations are freed they should, as a matter 
of common honesty, decency, and fair deal- 
ing, be entitled to the same assistance dol- 
lar for dollar which we, particularly of the 
United States, have granted to Germany, 
who, as the perpetrator of the greatest crime 
in history, now seems destined to be the 
greatest beneficiary. 

These views apply with equal force and 
favor to Ukrania, where in 1 year, for lib- 
erty’s sake, more than 6 million people, 
mostly farmers and producers, were mur- 
dered by the Russian Communists or were 
systematically starved to death by and for 
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communism. But this mass-murder Plan 
failed. It was without effect, except to 
harden the determination among the Pa- 
triotic, liberty-loving Ukranian people to 
become democratic, free, and independent. 
There are more than 40 million souls in the 
Ukraine who yearn for liberation and are 
ready to lay down their lives in proof of 
their determination. Their differences with 
their neighbors are relatively small by com- 
parison to liberty and can be reconciled for 
the main objectives and the good of all, 


Russia and communism are decidedly 
weakened instead of being strengthened by 
the Iron Curtain shroud placed around their 
smoldering, resentful satellites. Russia's 
treachery and consistent betrayal of her 
Slavic neighbors for 1,000 years makes her 
the undying and everlasting enemy of her 
neighbors and the foe of Slavdom, Chris- 
tianity and democracy forever. Add to this 
the godless Marxian socialism we know ag 
Communism, which Russia has foisted upon 
her Christian God-fearing neighbors, and 
she must find a means of insulating herself 
against the western world, that is exclusive 
of Germany with whom she will always find 
a way to deal and collaborate or more prop- 
erly stated conspire to prepare another blood 
bath for civilization. Russia will always try 
to retain enough pawns like a subjugated 
Poland, Czechoslvakia, or other countries, 
with the ignorant approval of the West, to 
save herself for future and more heinous 
crimes. ‘Defense in depth” for Russia was 
abandoned at Stalingrad on the long breath. 
less marathon run toward Vladivstok and 
the far-off Pacific where more Russian sol- 
diers died because of loss of breath and ex- 
haustion than were ever killed by German 
gunfire. In fact the Germans lost contact 
with the Russian rear until they reached 
Stalingrad where American beans, butter, 
and bread, along with buckshot, barbed wire, 
and baled hell piled mountain high stalled 
the onslaught of the Hun juggernaut. The 
Russian armies were saved from extermina- 
tion by exhaustion over the wastes of Siberia 
or ultimate drowning in the far-off Pacific 
Ocean by American food and war materiel 
which reached them in time, but they were 
not helped by the theory of “defense in 
depth.” 


Now the Russian Communist plan fs to 
seal off a tier of subjugated satellite states 
by insulation with another tier of so-called 
neutral states, as she succeeded in doing 
recently under the Austrian Treaty, to make 
permanent and secure the communism 
which is not as yet the dominant factor in 
the world of today or even in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The plan of insulation, added 
to the Iron Curtain move to which the west- 
ern world pays little or no heed, might well 
be the death knell of Cnristianity, de- 
mocracy, and civilization. 

These subjects must be fully covered in 
your conference action, for I believe the 
views expressed in this communication are 
of vital importance, and should concern the 
conference in its deliberations and final de- 
cision. The administration and President 
Eisenhower should be forthright, fearless, 
and fair in determining a policy and future 
course which for a certainty will lead to 
the liberation of 100 million or more en- 
slaved Europeans, most of whom are your 
brethren and mine of Slavic antecedents 

Your conference should finally and fully 
go on record for a positive and unequly al 
stand initiated and sponsored by President 
Eisenhower at the Geneva Conference to 
build a strong tier of nations beginning with 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Romania, and Pp0s- 
sibly Austria, as a tier of insulation between 
the two arch conspirators, Germany and 
Russia, and thus preserve peace and pros- 
perity as long as such a central European 
barricade can be kept friendly and active. 
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1am attaching @ copy of my speech de- 
jivered on the floor of the House on May 3, 
1944, Polish Constitution Day. I respect- 
fully call your attention to my views therein 
velating to the western boundary of Poland 
and to Germany’s responsibility, but this 
has now been expanded to include the Rus- 
sians for their bloody depredations. 
1f President Eisenhower is anxious about 
the safety, security, and future of the coun- 
tries behin dthe Iron Curtain the suggested 
proposals are the least he can do. 
With best wishes for a fruitful conference, 
] subscribe myself, 

Cordially and sincerely yours. 


(From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp] 


Mr. DinceLu. Mr. Speaker, this day marks 
the adoption of the document known as the 
polish Constitution of the 3d of May, an in- 
strument which ranks as a historic docu- 
ment along with the Magna Carta and the 
American Constitution, as a bill designed to 
safeguard the interests, the happiness, and 
the freedom of its people. A great deal has 
already been said of the intent and the far- 
reaching effect of the Polish Constitution, so 
I shall not go into further treatment of 
this subject. 

I might state in passing on to the subject 
matter of my discourse, that I am happy in 
the thought that the inauguration by me of 


the Polish Constitution Day program of the 
House of Representatives has become an ac- 
cepted and an annual event with an ever- 
growing interest among the Members. The 


popularity of the program, intended to bring 
to the mind of America the glory and the 
greatness of Poland, is established by the 
ever-increasing number of speakers on these 
occasions. 

The subject of Poland and her welfare as 
it may bear upon the future peace of the 


world is something in which we Americans 
are deeply interested. The errors of the re- 
establishment of Poland after the last war 
must not be repeated again. Poland must 
not only be reestablished and revitalized but 
she must be made strong and independent 
with a democratic government which will 
assure to her all the rights and privileges 
which we in America hold as God-given and 


inalienable. For Poland to be independent 
rather than dependent, for Poland to be 
made strong rather than weak, for Poland 
to be made democratic rather than despotic 
or bureaucratic, she must of necessity have 
the right to ehoose her own government in 


a free and a democratic way. She must be 
permitted not only to retain every inch of 
her 1939 territory, but she must likewise 


acquire additional liberated and tradition- 
ally Polish territory which has been taken 
from her by a treacherous and a persistent 
foe over the centuries. 


Poland's boundary should be extended to 
the west at the expense of the aggressor Ger- 
Mans. Her western boundary should begin 
at the eastern bank of the Oder River and 


should run due south from and including 
the port of Stettin to a point which touches 
the old Czechoslovakian border. On the 
Western side of the river there should be pro- 
vided « demilitarized zone for a depth of 50 
miles paralleling the Polish and Czechoslo- 


Vaklan littoral and policed at Germany’s ex- 
pense by a Polish-Czechoslovakian Army for 
“ Period of at least two generations. All of 
_ Prussia, historically Polish and peopled 
*Y a great number of Poles, should promptly 


‘evert to a reconstituted Poland. Over and 


‘bove that, the aggressor Germans should be 
compe ‘led to pay an indemnity sufficient to 
restore all of the destruction within this un- 
en country. The aggressors should 
meas liged to pay in addition a punitive in- 
ra which would permit the Poles to 
= ‘ablish themselves at or about the level 
font they might have enjoyed were it not 
_' these periodic and unwarranted incur- 
‘ions by a plunderbund bent on rapine, de- 
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struction, plunder, and enslavement of a 
people whose history antedates in that part 
of Europe the history of their traditional 
enemies. 

Germany must be made to restore and 
return all that she has destroyed and stolen 
even if it takes a hundred years of compul- 
sory labor of her blustering and bloated 
militarists. If needs be, this element within 
Germany should be chained to a wheelbar- 
row and made to return not only the stolen 
gold, art treasures, and literary works, but 
also the sacred wares pilfered from the altars 
and the bells stolen from the churches and 
shrines of her neighbors. The fiendish and 
almost inconceivable thievery by the Ger- 
mans of the fertile topsoil of the subjugated 
countries should make an endless and a 
timeless parade of wheelbarrows radiating in 
all directions from Germany as it is being 
returned to the nations which were so de- 
spoiled. 

The concessions to be made to Poland in 
the west should not depend upon the pleas- 
ure of the Soviet Government. Poland is en- 
titled to proper recompense without consult- 
ing her eastern ally. She expects no more 
and she is entitled to, no less than the moral 
and the wholehearted support of Russia in 
this matter. As to the eastern boundary, the 
1939 Polish boundary should be maintained 
inviolate. It should have been sacred and 
inviolate. The boundary was protected not 
only by pre-1939 treaties but also by a post- 
1939 agreement. It is moreover sustained by 
history as just and proper. It is Polish his- 
torically and to a great extent ethnographi- 
cally. The greatest single element all 
through this disputed -territory is Polish in 
language, religion, and custom. There are 
relatively few Russians to be found in this 
section. It is incomprehensible to me, as it 
is to millions of Americans, that Russia 
would insist upon what she acquired by a 
direct violation of her pledged word. After 
administering to Poland what America 
should remember as the original and the all- 
important stab in the back—for it was fol- 
lowing the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement 
that Germany attacked Poland and was 
shortly thereafter similarly treated by her 
Russian neighbor—to think that today Rus- 
sia finds fault with the Polish Government 
in exile when, as a matter of fact, that gov- 
ernment ought to object to the unfriendly 
Government at Moscow. Russia seems to 
have a distorted concept about who is the 
aggrieved party. 

Russia is today treating Poland as an 
enemy, not as an ally. Russia, in fact, shows 
a disposition to be more temperate with her 
outright enemies who attacked her. Cer- 
tainly Poland, attacked by Russia after a 
Russian agreement with Germany, and which 
it must forever be borne in mind precipitated 
the bloodbath for the whole world, cannot 
now be expected to cede territory to her 
aggressor neighbor to the east. If there are 
to be any concessions, and as yet I do not 
believe that Poland has demanded any, the 
Soviet Government should be prepared to 
yield territory and substantial indemnities. 
The so-called liberation of Poland by the 
Russian armies is a mockery. Poland would 
not have needed Russian liberation if it were 
not for Russian betrayal of not only Poland 
but all of the Slavic countries. If the de- 
mands of the Soviet Government, unjustified 
and sinful as they are, are forced upon her 
traduced neighbor, the Polish people will be 
impoverished to the point of total depend- 
ency. 

The Poles are a proud and an intelligent 
people. They do not ask charity. They 
will not eat humble pie. They naturally 
will resent such proffers from a country 
which they cannot trust. Poland will die; 
she will be obliterated from the face of the 
earth if needs be, but she will not surrender 
principle and we in America can understand 
her attitude. She will live or die as a free- 
man, not as a slave or a satellite. The addi- 
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tion of the disputed Polish provinces mean 
everything to Poland and her future. The 
great bulk of her wealth and of natural re- 
sources, such as timber, minerals, and oil, 
lie to the east. She cannot subsist without 
them for to her they are indispensable, they 
mean strength and vitality, freedom and 
permanence. In area it approximates 50 
percent of her 1939 terrain. To Russia, on 
the other hand, the acquisition of the terri- 
tory means in depth or in area but a mere 
fraction of what Russia already possesses, as 
in this war it was proven that the additional 
terrain does not mean additional safety for 
the Soviet. Russia will derive far more 
benefit economically and from the stand- 
point of safety by aiding in the reestablish- 
ment of a stronger, self-sufficient, and in- 
dependent Poland than she would by a land 
grab and the acquisition at the expense of 
Poland of the natural resources in the dis- 
puted area. 

If America and Great Britain, and their 
allies, permit Poland’s further despoilment, 
it will mean for a certainty another war at 
some time in the future. The Poles will not 
be subjugated, they will not be enslaved, and 
Poland some day will live once again. That 
Poland is the key to the future peace and 
security of all Eurcpe was proven in this war, 
Had Poland been sustained and supported, 
had she been given proper aid within bound- 
aries that were extended to include millions 
of additional Poles, and had East Prussia 
been ceded to the newly created Polish Re- 
public, the story might have been entirely 
different. Even so, the world will forever 
remember, and we in America will always ap- 
preciate and recognize the fact that Poland 
was the first to challenge the foe, that she 
laid down her life to save civilization, Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps all mankind from Ger- 
man enslavement. This she has done, as 
history records, on more than one occasion. 
Concededly she is the bulwark of Christian- 
ity and in Europe the keystone in the arch 
of peace. Poland degires to live in peace and 
harmony with her neighbors. That includes 
Russia, her Slavic sister, who has betrayed 
her into the hands of her enemies, but she 
cannot do so at the price of servile submis- 
sion and permanent subjection. 

Poland knows only too well that the terms 
and the conditions offered by Russia mean 
positive and absolute conversion to Godless 
Communist despotism. Freedom, inde- 
pendence, and Christianity—these she can- 
not forsake and these she will not give up 
even if she must once again become a martyr 
to the cause for which she fought so valiant- 
ly. More than once before she was bruised, 
battered, and -beaten, and her boundaries 
were rubbed out by a combination of her 
enemies who could not dominate her, whe 
were jealous of her progress, and she has, like 


the good Lord whom the people of Poland 


have served so well and faithfully, risen from 
her grave and taken her place among the 
nations of the world. 

The proof of Poland’s vitality and faith- 
fulness to an ideal, even while she is en- 
slaved and in chains, can be proved in a 
thousand and one instances in her sorrows 
and suffering, but practically and particu- 
larly in the fact that to date she has not 
weakened, has not faltered or produced a sin- 
gle Quisling. Similarly, she has repudiated 
the pro-Russian expatriate, Warda Wasielew- 
skaya. The doubtful and subservient Soviet 
sympathizers, Prof. Oscar Lange and the 
Reverend Stanislaws Orlemanski, who soiled 
his sacerdotal robes of priesthood to kowtow 
to Stalin and the others who betrayed the 
Polish people and the Roman Catholic 
Church into the hands of their enemies. 

The unbroken authority of the Polish 
Government in exile will withstand the sin- 
ister and unwarranted challenge of the Com- 
munist regime at Moscow. The recognized 
Government of Poland, functioning On Eng- 
lish soil, deserves the wholehearted support 
of the entire civilized world. It is not an- 
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tagonistic to any other government. It can 
only be, and positively is pro-Polish and 
that is precisely what is wrong with the offi- 
cials in the eyes of Stalin and Molotov. Rus- 
sia’s desire is to implant within the borders 
of Poland a pro-Soviet Communist. govern- 
ment subservient to the views and wishes 
of Moscow, but the average intelligent Pole, 
wherever he might be found, would prefer 
martyrdom and death of his country to the 
sacrifice of an ideal, of a sacred principle. 

America, and I trust the world, will under- 
stand the noble aspirations of the Poles and, 
at the proper time, will sustain them. The 
best evidence of the caliber and character of 
Poland and her valiant sons and daughters 
are to be found in the glorious pages of her 
past history, and more especially, in the 
brilliant defense of her terrain which was 4 
true symbol of her defense of all that we in 
this country, in our hearts, hold near and 
dear, and for which millions of Our young 
men and women have undertaken to bare 
their breasts to the fire of the same common 
enemy. 

Poland was always an ally of the United 
States of America. In this role she has never 
permitted a break. Russia is an ally of the 
United States today only because she has 
fallen out with her esrtwhile German ally, 
who with violent treachery turned upon her 
as the Soviet Government turned upon an 
unsuspecting and innocent Poland. Were 
it not for the German attack upon Russia, 
the Communists here and abroad would still 
be shouting that this is an imperialist war. 
Our American people are too intelligent and 

he world is too well civilized to accept Rus- 
slan propaganda. 





Hope of the Southland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1955 issue of Extension, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society, there appears a short article 
entitled ‘““Hope of the Southland.” It is 
written by the Most Reverend James J. 
Navagh, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Raleigh, N.C. In it he discusses the work 
of the Catholic Church in North Caro- 
lina. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am pleased to insert this article into the 
ReEcorpD. It reads as follows: 

HoPE OF THE SOUTHLAND—HoPE SYMBOLIZES 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN NorTH CarRo- 
LINA—BUT, FAITH aS WELL AS CHARITY, ARE 
NECESSARY INGREDIENTS FOR THE SPREAD OF 
CATHOLICISM IN THE TAR HEEL STATE 
They tell the story of a missionary Bishop 

in the South who was asked by an interested 

person, “Bishop, just what do you need?” 

The bishop summed up the answer of the 

bishops of North Carolina in one word, 

“everything.” 

Since the diocese of Raleigh was estab- 
lished in 1924 it has had three bishops. The 
late Bishop William J. Hafey, on arriving, 
found scarcely a dozen secular priests and a 
few churches scattered across the 52,000 
square miles of his diocese, serving about 
5,000 known Catholics in the State. He 
worked with zeal and energy until he was 
promoted to Scranton. Then in 1937, Bishop 
Eugene McGuinness arrived as one of the 
best gifts of extension to North Carolina, 
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I am told that Bishop McGuinness’ remark 
after his first tour of the State (the great 
depression was just coming to an end) was, 
“What North Carolina needs is a good coat 
of paint.” Under his able direction the dio- 
cese grew in importance and size so that 
when he left the State to assume his duties 
in the See of Oklahoma City and Tulsa in 
1945, the known Catholic population was 
over 13,000 and, with Extension’s help, new 
churches had been built in many parts of the 
diocese. The present bishop, Most Rev. Vin- 
cent S. Waters, former chancellor of the 
diocese of Richmond, Va., came in June 1945 
and built with energy and zeal upon the 
foundations so firmly established by his 
predecessors. 

North Carolina is a very important State. 
Stretching from east to west nearly 700 
miles, it contains 52,349 square miles of ter- 
ritory. Its population, according to the 1950 
census, was 4,610,929. Of these, about one 
quarter are Negro. Its birth rate is very 
high, one of the highest of the Nation, 27.4 
average annual births per 1,000 population. 
Last year over half as many babies were born 
in North Carolina as in the 6 New England 
States combined. In reference to popula- 
tion, it is the 10th largest State in the Union. 

When we look at North Carolina from the 
Catholic point-of view, however, we can 
see why it is referred to as “The China of 
America.” Its Catholic population is even 
now only seven-tenths of 1 percent. There 
were 32,831 known Catholics at the end of 
1952. The tragedy of North Carolina through 
the years has been the scarcity of priests. 
In Bishop John England’s day, he estimated 
that there were then 20,000 fallen-away 
Catholics among the people of the 3 States 
over which he was the ecclesiastical leader, 
that is to say, in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Georgia. How many there are now 
is an almost unanswerable question. But as 
one passes through the cities and countryside 
of North Carolina and sees the Irish faces 
and reads the Irish names, he realizes that 
they run into the hundreds of thousands. 
He sometimes wonders what the story of 
North Carolina would be, if an adequate 
number of priests had served its population 
from the beginning. Perhaps all the 
O’Gradys and the Sullivans and the Kellys 
and the Murphys and all the rest would 
still bear the Catholic name. 

In my 2 years in the South, I have 
seen much of the needs of missionary bish- 
ops and also the manner in which extension 
steps into the picture to help supply these 
needs. The first need of a missionery bishop 
in the South is, of course, priests. Some- 
times he can find them among the people of 
his own diocese; most of the time he is 
obliged to look outside the boundaries of 
his own diocese for young men™who wish to 
live a missionary life in the South. Yet, each 
time he accepts a student for the priesthood, 
he obligates himself to an expenditure of at 
least $6,000 for that young man’s education, 
and he does so with the knowledge that he 
will be able to obtain very little of that 
$6,000 in his own diocese. Extension has 
granted a very generous allotment each year 
to the bishops of the Diocese of Raleigh to 
assist in the education of their seminarians. 

Once the priest is ordained, another prob- 
lem meets the bishop. The handful of peo- 
ple in the parish to which the new priest is 
assigned, generous as they are, will be unable 
to support him fully. On the other hand, 
the bishop knows that if he does not assign 
pastors to every town just as rapidly as he 
can, these small groups of Catholics living 
in the town will grow weaker and weaker 
in the faith, and their children will quite 
probably slip away from the faith of their 
fathers. So, the bishop knows that when 
he assigns a priest to a new parish, he will 
have to support him for a few years until 
the priest, quickening the faith of his Cath- 
olics, bringing back the fallen-aways, spread- 
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ing the faith among the non-Cath, 
able to gather together a sufficiently lao, 
congregation so that it can be Self-support. 
ing. Faithfully each year, the Catholic 
Church Extension Society has granted sy). 
sidies through the bishops to a number of 
pastors in these circumstances, so that they 
may have the bare necessities of life ang be 
able to live and do their work. It is interest. 
ing to note that of the 397 towns, cities, and 
villlages of North Carolina, the Catholic 
Church is now established in 121. From this 
can be gathered the magnitude of the task 
before the ordinary of the Raleigh diocese 
and the need of continual assistance from 
the Catholic Church Extension Society, so 
that the Gospel may be preached to every 
living creature within the boundaries of the 
State. 


ics, fs 


POVERTY AND CHURCH BUILDING 


Another need, of course, of a missionary 
diocese, is churches. It has been true of 
North Carolina that a whole generation of 
Catholics in various towns have been born, 
baptized, received their first holy com. 
munion, been confirmed, entered into mar. 
riage, and finally died, without even scarcely 
once putting their foot inside a Catholic 
Church. Their town had no church and 
they were too poor to build one. The story 
of these missionary circuits, cared for by 
zealous priests, however, is not one that can 
be looked back upon with satisfaction for 
the simple reason that many of the people 
served in this way lapsed from the church, 
One thing that has impressed itself upon 
me during my 2 years in North Carolina 
has been the number of churches which bear 
the bronze plaque telling the story of the 
generosity of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society. Churches dot the landscape of 
North Carolina whose existence is due to the 
generosity of those who support extension. 
The churches are the monuments to the zeal 
and forethought of the officers, past and 
present, of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society. 

I notice on the records, for example, that 
in 1914, the Catholic Church Extension Soci- 
ety made a donation of $1,000 for the little 
church erected in Castle Hayne, N. C. In 
1952, when a new church was necessary in 
the same place, the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society made a donation of $1,500 to- 
ward the building of this second church. 
Extension has helped with rectories, con- 
vents, and schools. It has sent church 
equipment such as stations of the cross, cru- 
cifixes, tabernacles, candlesticks, Mass vest- 
ments, altar cloths and linens, almost with- 
out number, to many of the churches of this 
State. Over 40 parishes out of the 99 in the 
Diocese of Raleigh have been assisted in 
some way during the years of the existence 
of the diocese. 

If I were to use just one word to char- 
acterize the work of the church in North 
Carolina during these years it would be 
“hope.” For the first time since our Nation 
was established, the church is growing in the 
South. In North Carolina we have seen the 
growth from about 5,000 in 1924 to 32,831 in 
1953. The number of priests is considerably 
increased, as are the number of churches and 
schools. Moreover, a great number of the 
parishes are becoming self-supporting, 80 
that what has been given to North Carolina 
has not been merely spent. Gifts to North 
Carolina have been a wonderful investment. 
Small but vigorous and growing parishes are 
now able to carry their own financial burdens 
and are even beginning to assist smaller 
places. This does not mean that within the 
foreseeable future, North Carolina will be 
able to dispense with the help that the 
Catholic Church Extension Society gives, but 
it does mean that those who support exten- 
sion and the officers and staff of extension 
can look with legitimate pride upon the 
growth of the church as they have ! ystered 
it in this great State. 
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1955 
The Superficial Aspect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the July 4, 1955, 
jssue of the New Republic magazine: 

THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT—POLIO AND 
PRINCIPLES 


(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


All Danish children in the first age group 
have now received antipolio shots without 
incident, according to the Official report. 
If the stuff is any good, this means that some 
panish children’ who would have been 
doomed will not die of polio this year; but 
Denmark is afflicted with more or less social- 
ized medicine, which some Americans seem 
toregard as a worse calamity than the deaths 
of a few children. 

All Canadian children in the first age 
group have also received the vaccine, the 
Government footing the bill without ever 
requiring @ pauper’s oath of the parents. 
But that is creeping socialism and the fact 
that, theoretically, some Canadian children 
will survive, instead of dying or being crip- 
pled by polio, seems to be lightly regarded by 
our humanitarians. 

Only a small proportion of American chil- 
dren in the same age group have been given 
the vaccine, but the American medical pro- 
fession is free of the threat of socialism, 
creeping of galloping, so let us thank God 
that we are not as other men. Theoretically, 
American children will die for lack of the 
protection— 


“But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory.” 


The mortality is regrettable, of course, but 
atleast it will stimulate business in the coffin 
trade, and coffinmaking is free private en- 
terprise. Then among those who don’t die 
some presumably will be permanently crip- 
pled and will have the privilege of paying 
for unsocialized medical services during the 
remainder of their lives. But the important 
thing is that the United States Government 


has escaped taking control of this vast prob- . 


lem, and you can see the marvelous results. 

If the results at which you marvel are the 
prevailing confusion, suspicion, dissension 
and rapidly mounting distrust of medical 


science, that is because you are perversely 
fixing your eyes on the wrong things. You 
should take note of the facts, first, that the 
Administration has avoided being saddled 
with any additional responsibility for the 
health of the Nation’s children and, second, 
that no member of the American Medical 
Association will be subjected to the humili- 
ation of receiving his pay-check from the 
Federal Government instead of from an in- 
dividual patient. 


True, some members of the AMA seem to 
be a little doubtful of the value of the lat- 
ter triumph. As regards the Government’s 
checks, two things must be admitted—they 
come in promptly and they don’t bounce, 
which is more than can be said of all those 
crawn on private accounts. But the bulk of 
the doctors seem disposed to yield that per- 
Sonal advantage in order to secure to their 
Patients the immense moral benefit that 
Comes from paying $15 for the vaccine them- 
‘elves instead of being pauperized by having 
the Government pay it. This solicitude of 
the medical men for our moral as well as 
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physical health is really more than the laity 
ever expected. 

This is, however, subsidiary. The mem- 
orable achievement of the Salk vaccine affair 
is its demonstration of the granitic firmness 
of the administration in resisting the ad- 
vance of creeping socialism. If the Govern- 
ment had movéd swiftly and resolutely to 
take control of the distribution of this new 
remedy, at least until the supply catches up 
with demand, it would have set a precedent 
horrible to rugged individualists. 

It is no answer to say that this was an 
unprecedented situation requiring unprece- 
dented action. It may be that no compara- 
ble discovery will be made for the next hun- 
dred years, but you can’t put any reliance in 
research scientists; one may pop up tomor- 
row with a preventative of cancer, or tuber- 
culosis or heart disease. If that should 
occur, and if the precedent had been estab- 
lished in the Salk case, then the public 
would expect prompt, intelligent, and effec- 
tive action on the part of the Government 
again; and if you teach the public to expect 
the Government to act promptly, intelli- 
gently and effectively, where will the Amer- 
ican way of life be? The prudent thing 
was to establish no precedent. 

This the salk vaccine affair has accom- 
plished to a marvel. The Secretary of Health 
et cetera is now on record as disavowing any 
direct responsibility except through the Sur- 
geon General, and the Surgeon General has 
no responsibility except through the law, and 
the law as he knows it is the interpretation 
given it by the Secretary of Health et cetera, 
and if in that rumaround you can fix re- 
sponsibility you are sharper than I am. 

In short, the Secretary of Health, et cetera, 
and the Surgeon General propose to hold 
the offices but not to hold themselves re- 
sponsible for prompt and intelligent action 
when any new condition arises affecting 
health. Theirs is the charmingly simple 
policy attributed to Giovanni de Medici: 
“Since God has given up the papacy, let us 
enjoy it.” President Eisenhower, indeed, in 
his San Francisco speech revealed a vague 
impression that something ought to be done 
by somebody sometime about something, 
but no such uneasiness troubles his camp- 
followers in Washington. They are for en- 
joyment, and they hold to the purpose with 
zeal and immense tenacity. 





All Concerned | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
lect Committee on Survivor Benefits has 
reported H. R. 7089, and the measure is 
to receive attention of the House this 
week. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
June 28 edition of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans newspaper and urge that 
you carefully peruse its contents: 

ALL CONCERNED 

We have read a great deal about the 
Select Committee on Survivor Benefits and 
their work and efforts to produce a bill that 
would be fair and equitable to all concerned. 
Perhaps an attempt to define or explain 
the phrase “all concerned” as used here 
might illustrate or emphasize the impor- 
tance of the proposed legislation even though 
it might not answer all the questions we 
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receive as to why all this interest in sur- 
vivor benefits at this time. 

“All concerned” includes every widow, 
child, dependent parent or parents now 
drawing death compensation or Government 
insurance benefits based on the death in 
service of a former soldier, sailor, air corps- 
man or marine—or on the death of such 
serviceman who died as the result of his 
war incurred disabilities. It includes, of - 
course, the Government of the United States 
and that means the people of the United 
States. It should concern every man or 
woman now in the Armed Forces of the 
United States—if they are at all interested 
in the future welfare of their loved ones. 

However, as we review the proposed legis- 
lation and we read the testimony offered for 
and against the legislation we are impressed 
with the fact that those who should be 
most vitally concerned are the living veterans 
of America’s wars now drawing compensation 
for service-connected disabilities and whose 
service connected disability or disabilities 
may cause or contribute to the cause of their 
early demise. 

It has been emphasized again and again 
that no person now drawing benefits under 
existing laws would be adversely affected by 
its passage—in fact, that many would be 
given the opportunity to secure additional 
benefits proposed in the new bill. It should 
be made clear, however, that the survivors 
of the veteran who dies after January 1, 
1956 will enjoy no such protection of greater 
awards Which may be available under exist- 
ing laws and which would be paid to his 
survivors if he died on or before December 
31, 1955. 

What must be kept in mind is the fact 
that the work of the Select Committee was 
intended to produce legislation satisfactory 
and acceptable to the Regular Establish- 
ment—and that means the career service- 
man. Social security benefits will be ex- 
tended on a contributory basis and grade 
and rank held in service is to be a most im- 
portant factor in determining benefits pay- 
able to widows and some children. If social- 
security benefits on a contributory basis 
does not now or in the future detract from 
existing retirement benefits available to the 
career serviceman—fine. If it is intended to 
reduce such retirement benefits or take the 
Place of death compensation due to survi- 
vors then the Regular services should want 
no part in it. 

The DAV has no quarrel with the Regular 
Establishment. We believe and have stated 
that legislation providing for some form of 
adequate protection for the survivors of the 
career serviceman is long, long overdue. But 
our main interest is the man or woman who 
went into service during time of war and 
who died or became disabled as a result of 
that service—the citizen soldier who has won 
all of our wars to date and the survivors of 
these same citizen soldiers have certain 
rights which should and must be protected. 
And, the DAV intends to continue to pro- 
tect them. Certainly no great interest in 
the welfare of the former serviceman has 
been evidenced in the past by the officials 
of the Regular Establishment. On the other 
hand DAV has done much to improve the 
status of the career serviceman and we shall 
continue to promote any legislation that will 
make the military career more attractive to 
the youth of this Nation. But this must be 
done without prejudice to the disabled vet- 
eran or his survivors—whether he fall with- 
in the category of career, volunteer or draft- 
ed personnel. 

The payment of death compensation and 
insurance or indemnity insurance payable 
to widows and children of our war dead or 
of veterans who die of their service-con- 
nected disabilities should not be reduced be- 
cause of the receipt by the widow or chil- 
dren of social-security payments acquired by 
the husband or father in the service or in 
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private life. Death compensation to the 
widow and/or children has been earned. 
Government life insurance has been bought 
and paid for. Indemnity insurance is still 
and was issued to the veteran in service in 
lieu of other insurance at a saving to the 
Government. To consider it a gratuity or as 
@ payment in lieu of death compensation 
after the serviceman’s death is little less than 
stealing from the blind or the dead. 

Throughout the hearings and from those 
in high places we have been amazed if not 
disturbed over the open assault against the 
payment of death compensation to the par- 
ent or parents of men killed in action. 
Spokesmen from the Pentagon Building and 
the Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office, as well as others, expressed 
their grave concern over the number of par- 
ents whose son or sons have been killed in 
action or who died of their service incurred 
disabilities and who are drawing compensa- 
tion as dependent parents under existing 
laws. It has been openly stated that huge 
savings could be made if these payments 
could be markedly reduced—and further that 
they should be reduced. 

The DAV is wholly familiar with existing 
law and regulations which require proof of 
dependency on the part of a surviving parent 
or parents in order to receive death benefits. 
We do not believe there is any appreciable 
number of parents drawing death benefits 
who are not entitled under the already strict 
regulations of the Veterans’ Administration. 
We just cannot understand all this concern 
over the payment of death benefits to the 
parents of the men who never returned from 
our wars. If we recall, we heard no such 
voluble protest over the spending of billions 
of dollars toward the educational program of 
our returning able-bodied soldiers—and in 
not one instance was the beneficiary asked if 
he or his parents were financially able to 
provide for his education. 

It would seem to the DAV that questioning 
of the payment of benefits to the Gold Star 
Mothers and Fathers of our Wars could well 
await the day when Congress no longer felt 
the need of sending further billions to care 
for our European and Asiatic neighbors— 
friend and foe alike. 

The proposed bill offers a widowed mother 
whose annual income is in excess of $1,750 
not a dime. An aging couple whose son or 
sons were killed in action but whose total 
income, including social security benefits 
and any Government insurance benefits ex- 
ceeds $2,400 will receive no further aid from 
a grateful Government because they are not 
in need. The bill further provides that, 
“(e) the Adminisistrator shall require as a 
condition of granting or continuing depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation to a de- 
pendent parent that such dependent parent 
file each year with him (on the form pre- 
scribed by him) a report showing the total 
income which such dependent parent expects 
to receive in that year and the total income 
which such dependent parent received in the 
preceding year. The dependent parent shall 
file with the Administrator a revised report 
whenever there is a material change in the 
estimated annual income.” 

Because we feel it has a healthier if sadder 
tone, and in order to call it to the attention 
of men in high places who may never have 
heard of it, may we quote in full President 
Lincoln’s famous letter to Mrs. Bixby sent 
from the Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D. C., November 21, 1864: 

“DEAR MADAM: I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from 
the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But 
I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks 
of the Republic they died to save. I pray 
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that our heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 
“Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


The material blessings we enjoy at home 
and our power and prestige abroad will con- 
tinue as long as this Nation is ever willing 
to tended to the survivors of our war dead 
“the consolation that might be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save.” 





Let Us Be Reasonably Encouraged by 
Events Leading to the Meeting at the 
Summit But Realistically Reserved 
About Optimistic Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an excellent summary, 
appearing in the May 28, 1955, issue of 
the magazine America, describing the 
events leading to the proposed meet- 
ing at the summit and at the same time 
warning us not to expect anything to 
develop out of that Conference except 
approaches to problems. The editorial 
follows: 

TowarRp Bic Four TALkKs 


The Secretary of State’s televised report 
to the President on May 17, showed the 
American eagle justifiably preening its 
feathers a bit over the events which took 
place in Paris and Vienna the preceding 
week. For Mr. Dulles’ air flight to Europe 
was signalized by a series of historic develop- 
ments in postwar diplomacy. 

The Secretary began his Paris visit by 
holding timely and urgent conversations with 
the British and particularly the French over 
our China and Indochina policies. Over the 
air he gave the impression of feeling that he 
had succeeded in winning better understand- 
ing of both. He then participated in the 
ceremonies marking West Germany’s epoch- 
making entry into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the culmination of 5 years of 
American initiative. 

He flew to Vienna to sign the documents 
which restored to Austria its independence 
after 17 years of first Nazi and then Four 
Power occupation. He witnessed firsthand 
the joyful celebrations of the Austrian peo- 
ple as they danced in the streets in the land 
they can again call their own. Finally, Mr. 
Dulles met Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
and arranged, together with their British 
and French counterparts, for top-level Big 
Four talks to take place this summer. 

All this drew the curtain on the imme- 
diate postwar era. In its place has come 
what might be called a post-postwar phase 
of international diplomacy. Both the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State in their TV 
broadcast expressed confidence that the 
American people are mature enough—Mr. 
Dulles used the term “sophisticated’’—to 
realize that the Kremlin’s apparent relaxa- 
tion of the rigid Stalinist policy of incessant 
harassment gives no ground for excessive 
optimism or for basic changes in United 
States foreign policies. Mr. Dulles, confes- 
sing ignorance of why the U.S. S. R. had 
shifted gears, guessed that the failure of 
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its stubborn attempts to prevent G 
integration with the West might ha 
to the adoption of a more convenient 
policy. 

The truth, of course, ts that strong Ameri. 
can leadership of the free world, which dates 
primarily from the Truman doctrine of 
March 1947, has scored more successes than 
we are aware of in the midst of our partisan 
charges and countercharges about our “fail. 
ures” abroad. Mr. Dulles would probably 
be asked to resign if he went so far as to 
give Dean Acheson any credit for Planting 
the harvest which the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration is reaping, though he did credit 
our bipartisan foreign policy for the suc. 
cesses we have achieved. The Secretary was 
right, we believe, in dividing honors between 
the moral principles to which we have been 
loyal and the specific foreign policies throug 
which we have tried to implement them. 

What are the outstanding problems te be 
met in the post-postwar phase of world poli- 
tics? Mr. Dulles enumerated them as Ger. 
man reunification, mitigation of the atomic. 
arms race, the liberation of satellite peoples 
still held captive by the U.S. S. R., and con- 
trol of the subversive operations of inter- 
national communism. The agenda in the 
Far East, we might add, is not quite that 
neat. 

It seems as if the Communists powers have 
learned that they cannot afford to risk war 
by crude acts of aggrandizement. They will 
therefore play for position for a while. 
Nothing will be decided at the Big Four 
talks, except “approaches” to problems. For 
the nonce the competition will be along non- 
military lines, where we have a lot to learn. 
Let’s hope we learn it fast. 


erman 
ve led 
Soviet 
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Federal Foulup on Surplus Adams 
Township Land Stalls New Grade 
School Project 6 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHioO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an excellent article by G. D. 
Welles, Jr., entitled, ‘Federal Foulup on 
Surplus Adams Township Land Stalls 
New Grade School Project 6 Months,” 
which was published on July 7, 1955, in 
the Sentinel Herald of Sylvania, Ohio. 
This article, subtitled, “Government 
Redtape Results in Half Year Negotia- 
tions,” describes the difficulties en- 
countered by Adams Township, Ohio, in 
obtaining certain Federal surplus prop- 
erty for the construction of a much- 
needed elementary school. It was the 
policy conflict within the present admin- 
istration on the donable property pro- 
gram which caused me to introduce 
H. R. 7007, a bill to direct the transfer 
of certain surplus property to Adams 
Township and to another school group 

A drawing of the proposed school site 
is printed in the Sentinel Herald over 
the following statement: 

So far, the site for the school pictured 
above is “up in the air” due to an indecisive 
Federal policy on surplus‘lands. In an effort 
to save local taxpayers the expense of pur 
chasing valuable property, the Adams T\ wns 
ship School Board has been in continuce 
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negotiation with the Government for a hectic 
year in an effort to comply with a host 
of requirements. Recently, Congressman 
Tuomas LupLow ASHLEY carried the Federal 
“foulup” to the floor of the legislature. 

In the meantime, Adams Township has 
money in the bank, plans on the drawing 
poard, kids growing up—but no school. 


The article follows: 

FeperaL FouULUP ON SuRPLUS ADAMS TOWN- 
suip LAND STALLS New GRADE SCHOOL PROJ- 
ect 6 MONTHS—GOVERNMENT RED TAPE 
RESULTS IN HaLF YEAR NEGOTIATION 

(By G. D. Welles, Jr.) 

If it had not been for a foulup in the 
United State Government’s policy on surplus 
properties, Adams Township now would have 
its much-needed new elementary school half 
finished, it was learned Friday in an inter- 
view with Stanley Reynolds, Adams school 


poard president, and Adam Markowski, 
board member. 

As it is, the school project has hit a tem- 
porary dead end, with the Government’s 


April 12 freeze order on surplus properties, 
involving its promise a year ago this month 
to donate to Adams Township for the school 
before January 1, 1955, 22 acres of land on 
the abandoned site of a proposed Veterans’ 
Administration hosiptal at Hill Avenue and 
Byrne Road. 

Adams Township residents are paying 1 
percent interest on the $350,000 set aside for 
the project out of the $2,200,000 school bond 
issue of June 1954. The interest would be 
slightly more than 2% percent, according 
to Toledo Trust Co. officials who handled the 
transactions, had not Adams Township wisely 
reinvested its money in short-term Govern- 
ment securities, paying 144 percent interest, 
in the interim. 

ASHLEY SUBMITS BILL 


A bill submitted to Congress last month 
by Representative THomas LUDLOW ASHLEY 
of the Ninth Ohio District (Todelo) to 
authorize and direct, among other things, the 
transfer of the property to Adams Township, 
may be a little late, even though it should 
quickly cut through the tangle of Washing- 
ton redtape. According to Mr. Reynolds, the 
school board, which already had set a dead- 
line of April 1 for confirmation of the Gov- 
ernment’s promise and transfer of the prop- 
erty, has been looking for another site. Mr. 
Markowski believes with Mr. Reynolds that 


6 months is far too long to wait for anything 
as vital to the township as the new elemen- 
tary school. 


HIGH SCHOOL HALFWAY HOME 


“The new Adams Township High School, 
for which the same bonds were issued, now 
is about half finished,” Markowski said. 
“And the new elementary school would be 
in the same shape, had not this change in 
Federal policy entered the picture.” 

“The Government has really given Adams 
Township the old run-around,” said Mr. 
Reynolds. “Briefly, here’s what happened. 
We first had a meeting with Walter Rhoten, 
director of the division of property utiliza- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, who explained how 
we should make it known that we wanted the 
property. Out of that meeting came our ap- 
plication, written according to his instruc- 
ons, This was way back in the early part 
of last year. From Columbus, our applica- 
tion went to the second district office of the 
HEW, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Chicago. From there, it went 
back to Columbus. Chicago wanted more 
information, From Columbus it came back 
tous. From us—back to Columbus and Chi- 
cago We made several trips to Chi- 
ret and finally got our need through to 
nhem,”* 

“From Chicago,” he continued, “our appli- 
Cation went to Washington. A year ago in 
June we were notified that HEW had grant- 
fd our request, and we were given every rea- 
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son to believe that the property would be 
transferred to us by January 1, 1955.” 

When the property was not transferred 
within the allotted time, they went to Co- 
lumbus again, where they heard about the 
conflict between the HEW, which wanted to 
practically give them the property, and the 
GSA (General Services Administration), 
which wanted to put it up for sale on a bid 
basis. So they were left with $350,000 in 
2% percent Government bonds, plans all 
completed and contracts pending. 

“Mr. Rhoten came to Toledo in May to ex- 
plain how his hands were tied until it was 
decided which department of the Govern- 
ment had jurisdiction. Mr. Ashley attend- 
ed the meeting. Both men have been right 
behind us from the start. As a result of 
this meeting, Mr. Ashley introduced his bill 
in Congress June 27,” said Reynolds. 

“Personally, I am tired of waiting for the 
Government to keep its promise,’’ he con- 
cluded. “We need that school next fall. 
But that’s an impossibility at this late date. 
We, of course, want to start building im- 
mediately to have it just as close to next 
fall as possible. As much as I appreciate Mr. 
Ashley’s efforts, we’re still going to keep 
looking for other property, in case this latest 
turn of events gets snarled somewhere, too.” 

In Congressman LuD ASHLEyY’s Reports 
from Washington of June 30, he briefly ex- 
plains the situation as follows: 


“Sometime ago, Congress set up the pro- 
cedure by which surplus Government-owned 
property should be made available to health 
and educational institutions. But the pro- 
gram has never gotten off the ground—and 
two Zoledo area schools are still marking 
time even though their applications have 
been approved and thé need is urgent. Rea- 
son: there is a fight within the administra- 
tion between the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on one side and the 
General Services Administration on the 
other. Result, a freeze has been put on 
transfers of surplus property throughout the 
Nation. That's why I introduced my bill, in 
line with the expressed intent of Congress, 
directing the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department to transfer the 37 acres to 
those Lucas County groups. The schoolchil- 
dren can’t wait for a freeze to thaw.” 





United States Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 11, 1955, marks a historical day for 
the United States Air Force. For this 
is the day that the newly created United 
States Air Force Academy opens its doors 
and welcomes the first class. I know 
I bespeak the sentiments of the entire 
Congress as I extend congratulations and 
best wishes to the staff and student body. 
The success of this great new service 
school can well determine the continued 
leadership of our Nation in the skyways 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, to commemorate this 
milestone in the history of the United 
States Air Force, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp an article 
“The Air Academy Takes the Salute’ 
from the New York Times magazine of 
July 10, 1955. It was authored by a very 
distinguished reporter and one of the 
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foremost military editors of the world, 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. 
The article follows: 
Tue Am AcaDEMy TAKES THE SALUTE 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


An institution representing a service with 
a short past but boundless future opens its 
doors in Denver, Colo., tomorrow—dedicated 
to the proposition that men, not machines, 
win wars. Three hundred and five young 
men from all over the United States, aged 
17 to 22—the opening class in the new United 
States Air Force Academy—will converge on 
the Academy’s temporary site at Lowry Air 
Force Base to initiate a new chapter in mili- 
tary education. 

By 1957, the school will be moved to its 
permanent 17,500-acre site at Colorado 
Springs, beneath the rampart of the Rockies. 
And 5 or 6 years hence, with a full enroll- 
ment of some 2,500 students, the Air Force 
Academy will join its established sisters— 
West Point and Annapolis—as an integrated 
part of the Nation’s system for the training 
of professional officers. 

The Air Force Academy starts life with 
none of the vested interests, none of the en- 
cumbrances of established custom, none of 
the proprietary influence of alumni that in- 
fluence the United States Military and Naval 
Academies. Unlike West Point, it has no 
“long gray line” of officers long gone—Lee 
and Grant; Pershing and March; Bradley and 
Eisenhower—to stand shoulder by shoulder 
behind the young novitiates of today. 

Unlike the Naval Academy, it does not have 
the moral strength, the sense of pride, the 
feeling of history, the disciplinary force 
which the link with a great past bestows. It 
has no battle flag—‘“Don’t Give Up the 
Ship’’—similar to the one that first meets the 
young midshipman’s eye as he climbs the 
steps to Memorial Hall in Annapolis; it has 
no battle monument, as at West Point, in- 
scribed with the names of soldiers who died 
for their country. 

The “wild blue yonder”—not only the skies 
of earth but interplanetary space and the in- 
scrutable horizons of the nuclear age—are 
the challenging dimensions against which 
the Air Force Academy must be measured. 
Its past is the future; its objectives tomor- 
row’s, its feeling modern—even to the un- 
conventional and controversial architectural 
models of its permanent buildings. 

In one sense, it is incongruous that the 
services’ newest school is being born at the 
dawn of the missile age, at a time when the 
mechanistic aspect of warfare seems to 
threaten the dominance of man as king of 
battle. The late General H. S. (Hap) Arnold, 
one of the founders of the modern Air Force, 
somewhat prematurely described World 
War II as “the last war of the pilots”; yet 
today, 10 years afterward, a school for poten- 
tial pilot-commanders of the Air Force of 
today is Just being founded. 

And there are other elements of incongru- 
ity—the dedication of another academy to 
service goals in an era when the indivisible 
national nature of military power is empha- 
sized; the opening of another school to train 
military leaders in the art of war at the very 
time when war itself has become so terrible 
that its practice—at least in all-out form— 
can no longer be described as rational, or 
subject to reasoned instruction. 

Yet the reasons for a third service academy 
are compelling. For some years now, West 
Point and Annapolis have been assigning 
about one-fourth of their classes to the Air 
Force—a makeshift and unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement which necessitates considerable 
additional training for the graduates of these 
older service academies. And in any case, 
ever since the war the maximum output of 
Annapolis and West Point has supplied only 
a@ very small fraction of the services’ needs 
for new junior officers. 

The long-term “hard core”’—the pro- 
fessional officers who are the heart and soul 
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of any military organization—are too few; 
too many of the services’ Officers have no 
common background, no common “band of 
brothers” concept, no real interest in long- 
term professional careers. This need for 
for more professionally trained officers is 
one of the major reasons for Colorado 
Springs. 

Another compelling reason is the very lack 
of tradition, of background, of history— 
which at one and the same time frees and 
fetters the Air Force Academy. For it is no 
secret that during World War II the tradition 
of sticking by the ship, of continuing to ob- 
jective, was hard to implant in an Air Force 
with few regulars. Air Force officers were 
the first to proclaim the need for a peculiarly 
air service academy—which would inculcate 
in its students the traditions and discipline 
essential to greatness in air combat. 

To a major degree, the broad aims and ob- 
jectives of West Point, Annapolis, and Colo- 
rado Springs are identical; the academies dif- 
fer in approach and method. 

All 3 schools are 4-year undergraduate, 
college level institutions bestowing bache- 
lor of science degrees. Their students are 
uniformed, and subject to discipline, their 
daily lives controlled by the clock, although 
the Air Force. Academy routine may be more 
flexible in this respect than the somewhat 
cloistered regimens of the older academies. 

The service academies graduate commis- 
sioned officers—second lieutenants at West 
Point.and Denver, ensigns or second lieuten- 
ants (Marines and temporarily Air Force) at 
Annapolis. The Air Force Academy will also 
gradaute its students as aircraft observers 
and rated navigators, with some 684 hours 
of flying training (including 186 hours of 
actual flying time) behind them—but not 
pilots. Colorado Springs will not be a flying 
school; its aim is to develop officers first 
rather than “plane jockeys.” The objectives 
of all the service schools is the preparation of 
candidates to be long-term professional offi- 
cers. Each midshipman and cadet must 
agree to serve a minimum of 3 years in the 
Regular services after graduation. And each 
academy elevates its sights; it aims not so 
much at the production of “finished” sec- 
ond lieutenants or ensigns as at the produc- 
tion of future generals and admirals. 

An Officer’s education is, of course, never 
finished; the system of single and joint 
service schools takes the average officer up 
the ladder of promotion all the way to the 
stars of rank—from the service academies 
through many intermediate schools to the 
service, and National War Colleges. 

But, basically, all of the academies are try- 
ing to produce the “hard core” of the future 
services. By no means do they turn out all 
of the junior officers the services need. If 
the Air Force remains at approximately the 
present size, the Air Force Academy will 
eventually produce about half—no more, 
perhaps less—of the junior officers the serv- 
ice will require each year; the rest will come 
from the air cadet program, college 
ROTC'’s, etc. 

There is another common denominator in 
the objectives of all the service academies. 
They aim to produce not merely the Army 
officer, the Navy officer, the Air officer, but 
(like all colleges) the whole man—broad 
enough to speak to congressional commit- 
tees, to take his place at the conference table, 
to comprehend the intricacies of diplomacy 
and geopolitics, to handle small talk at tea 
parties and large actions in war. 

These more or less identical objectives are 
approached by somewhat variant methods. 
The Air Academy’s plans and programs are 
as yet just that; they are subject to change 
with development and experience. But ‘the 
methods to be used at Denver and Colorado 
Springs are frankly based upon the experi- 
ence of the older academies although they 
follow more closely the pattern of West Point 
than of Annapolis. 
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The entire Air Academy program—planned 
and developed ever since 1948 with the help 
of West Point, Annapolis, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Columbia University, 
and educators and experts from numerous 
other institutions—is to be administered 
and directed by a combat Air Force veteran. 
Lt. Gen. Hubert Reilly Harmon, who gradu- 
ated from West Point with President Eisen- 
hower in the class of 1915. 

Lieutenant General Harmon, who has been 
flying since 1916, was recalled from retire- 
ment by the President to initiate the Air 
Academy and to be its first Superintendent. 
He will be one of the few representatives of 
the older generation connected with its staff. 

The four-year period of instruction will in- 
clude an academic and an airmanship pro- 
gram. In its academic program the Air 
Academy will emphasize the so called social 
humanistic studies—English, history, phi- 
losophy, geography, psychology, law, eco- 
nomics, government, and international rela- 
tions—more strongly than does West Point 
or Annapolis. 

The air cadet will spend from 45 to 53 
percent of his classroom hours in social- 
humanistic studies, the rest of his academic 
time in scientific and engineering studies. 
This compares with about 38 percent de- 
voted to social-humanistic studies at West 
Point, and approximately 24 percent at 
Annapolis. 

Although the Air Force Academy will em- 
phasize scientific and engineering subjects 


to a lesser degree than Annapolis or West . 


Point, a graduate, the Air Force believes, will 
be able to earn a degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering at one of the top civilian univessities 
with one additional post-graduate summer 
and one additional post-graduate year of 
study. 

The professors and instructors will be 
Air Force officers on active duty—most of 
them with Ph. D. or master’s degrees in their 
subjects, and with West Point, Annapolis or 
college teaching experience and service over- 
seas. 

A few civilian instructors will augment the 
professional faculty. But, following the ex- 
ample of West Point (which differs from 
Annapolis in this respect), the Air Force 
Academy believes that a good officer, as an 
instructor, helps to inculcate motivation in 
the cadets and also aids in leadership train- 
ing. 

In addition to his academic studies the air 
cadet—guided by the commandant of ca- 
dets—will spend an almost equal amount of 
his crowded life in the airmanship program. 
This will include not only flying training (in- 
cluding 4 years of aerial navigation and pri- 
mary pilot training in light planes) but 
military and physical training. 

An extensive intramural sports program 
(as at West Point) is scheduled, with re- 
quired participation by every cadet. The Air 
Force Academy also has great plans for ex- 
tensive intercollegiate sports competition, 
and the famous Army-Navy football rivalry 
will eventually become a triangular competi- 
tion. The “will to win” is one of the desired 
objectives in men trained to fight, and highly 
competitive intercollegiate sports are con- 
sidered one means to that end. 

The military phase of the training will— 
initially, at least—-deemphasize close-order 
drill, but will stress military organization (of 
all the services), weapons familiarization and 
the duties and responsibilities of officers. 

Finally, besides the formal academic and 
airmanship programs, there will be a third 
less tangible but equally important phase of 
cadet life. The “unwritten law” and the 
great influence of tradition and custom play 
an important role at West Point and Annap- 
olis in shaping a youngster’s character and in 
developing his leadership. Student govern- 
ment, the honor system, “first class (senior) 
rates,” the rigid requirements of plebe year— 
all are part and parcel of the older academies, 
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and the responsibility of. the first class of 
each institution in these matters of disci. 
pline and indoctrination is great. 

The students’ own treatment of their fe]. 
lows who transgress the standards which 
midshipmen and cadets themselves shape— 
“a cadet’s word is his bond,” “an officer must 
take care of his men”—is important in the 
service academy system. 

In this phase of cadet life, the Air Force 
Academy will be handicapped. It will be 
half-directing, half-encouraging the 305 en. 
tering youngsters to develop their own cadet 
mores and traditions, their own high stand- 
ards. There will be no upper classmen to set 
the new “plebes” straight, to guide them on 
the “path to promotion and pay,” to teach 
them the language and the customs of the 
services, to ask them (as at Annapolis), Who 
is the King of Siam? What is a mail buoy? 

The Air Force recognizes this handicap, 
and as a sort of substitute for upper class. 
men it has ordered to Lowry some 66 first 
and second leutenants—graduates of West 
Point, Annapolis and other colleges—who are 
called “Air Training Officers” and who will 
live in barracks and the entering cadets to 
guide and counsel them. 

These, then, are the guide lines—the gen. 
eral plans—for a national institution new to 
the American scene, bold in its approach, 
hopeful in its future. Its plans are subject to 
change; there are some frank trial-and-error 
approaches in its architecture, its uniforms, 
its curriculum, its training. 

And there are some frank misgivings— 
both general and specific—among both mili- 
tary men and educators who are familiar 
with the service academies. Some fear that 
service rivalries will be increased rather than 
diminished, and that the institution of an- 
other academy may increase separtism rather 
than promote unification. This is a con- 
tention open to question, but certainly there 
still exists a major gap in the service system 
of education. 

There is no common service school for 
young officers just starting their careers, no 
school where the “hard core” of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines receive common 
instruction in their common purpose—pres- 
ervation and defense of the Nation; no school 
where the indivisibility of military force is 
stressed; no school where Clausewitz and 
Mahan and Douhet share equal billing. 

There are joint service schools only at a 
higher level, not at the beginning of an offi- 
cer’s career. And the Air Force Academy— 
devoted, rightly, to the secularity of the Air 
Force—can do little to fill this gap. 

Many educators, who have deplored the 
underemphasis placed on social-humanistic 
studies, welcome the Colorado Springs cur- 
riculum. But there are a few who fear it 
may turn out neither fish nor fowl—neither 
well-trained engineers nor good social-hu- 
manists. Some, who remember the West 
Point football scandals, fear too great an em- 
phasis on intercollegiate athletics. 

And most—including the military—would 
agree that the system of appointments to all 
the service academies could well be modified 
to permit greater selectivity among the can- 
didates by the academic boards and the su- 
perintendents. For its first few years, the 
Air Force Acdamey will enjoy a more liberal 
system—but this will end as it reaches full 
strength, and then the wide selection it now 
has among its candidates will not be possible. 

Above all, what is most needed is a system 
that will permit a better test for potential 
leaders, that will cull out the lower 10 or 15 
percent of the successful applicants, and that 
will provide better evaluation of character. 
As for the rest—the physical construction 
of the academy, the curriculum itself, the 
training—these will have to adapt, to change, 
to progress with the changing world of all- 
power, 

No one knows what part the Air Force 
Academy will play in the conquest of the 
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skies of earth and in man’s coming adven- 
tures in interstellar space. But if in future 
years Colorado Springs produces military 
jeaders fit to Join the “long gray line” of 
west Point and the admirals of Annapolis, 
if—as has been said of West Point—it proves 
capable of producing a man to meet every 
national emergency that has ever confronted 
the country, then the Nation’s $126 million 
investment in a third service academy will 
pe cheap indeed, 





Postal Union Newsletter Urges Fight 
Against Summerfield’s “Poisonous 
Propagandized Panaceas for Post 
Office People” After Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
July issue of Fed Facts, a mimeographed 
publication of Local 130 of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., contains in its Presi- 
dent’s Column an article by Harlan E. 
Hicks which should be of interest to 
Members of the House who may wonder 
at the reaction of union leaders to the 
recent pay raise legislation: 

PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 
(By Harlan E. Hicks) 


Usually, when a salary increase is finally 
enacted into law, it is received with wide- 
spread arms and a sigh of relief that the 
campaign is over. This time, however, even 
those who were for H. R. 2061 are wondering 
just what they have. The answer, apparent- 
ly, will not be available before December 1. 
We do know that all of the newspaper, 
radio, and TV publicity about an 8 percent 
increase—now—Ils false at this time, and 
for too many, it will continue to be after 
December 1. Even the retroactive feature is 
being taken away to provide a sufficient time- 
lag to change over to a biweekly pay period. 

f course, the other civil service employees 
deserve 744 percent now but—so do we. It 
is a shame that the postal people must pay 
the freight out of their salaries so that the 
second-class matter (and third class) can 
be handled at a fraction of cost. Over $230 
million deficit per year for second class 
aione 

Now is the time to begin thinking of the 
There is little time 
| this session of Congress but union rec- 


future—legislatively. 

lef 

ognition and retirement are in the hop- 
pe 

ble 


er and should receive all the support possi- 
le as directed by our national legislative 
director, E. C. Hallbeck. 

After many long years of dust, dirt, and 
unsanitary conditions against which local 
130 has protested time and again, we have 
Support for our contentions in a report by 
Mr E. J. Herringer, senior sanitary engineer, 
United States Public Health Service, who in- 
Spected the workroom recently along with 


Assistant Postmaster E. O. Renard, Mr. W. F. 
Ylitalo, GSA, and your president, Mr. 
Herringer reported conditions to be as bad 


Or worse than we have claimed and recom- 
mended certain corrective measures. 

Last January local 130 submitted a request 
for additional regular clerk tours, based upon 
* survey conducted by it throughout the 
office and the reduction of restrictions under 
th Whitten rider. Acting Postmaster 
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Walter A. Smith and the supervision of the 
office concurred in the need and 50 additional 
Yegular clerks have been granted as of July 
1, 1955. 

Tours were posted July 1 and will be re- 
posted as rapidly as possible until the vacant 
tours are filled or until the next regular 
quarterly posting in October. A number of 
new station tours are to be included as 
quickly at the new Assistant General Su- 
perintendent of Mails is able to establish 
the hours of assignment with the various 
station superintendents. 

It was good to have a small part in the 
retirement ceremonies of General Superin- 
tendent of Mails Avery W. Leary and Assistant 
Superintendent of Mails Erven E. Rumple. 
One part of Mr. Leary’s remarks was es- 
pecially appreciated and merits the atten- 
tion of every clerk, “I have been a “Fed” 
for 3914 years and I think every one of you 
should be a member of your organization.” 
May I extend the congratulations of local 
130 to Mr. Leary—past president of the 
local, and Mr. Deery and Mr. Rumple. 


The congratulations of the local are also 


-extended to Mr. Norman Lansford, Mr. 
Dewey R. Morgan and Mr. Ralph Weedman 
who have been promoted to the positions of 
General Superintendent of Mails, Assistant 
General Superintendent of Mails and Senior 
Assistant Superintendent, respectively. 


In the same issue of the same publi- 
cation, the column “Stand Up and 
Fight! For What?” expresses the feel- 
ings of its writer, and possibly to an 
extent of the publication and the officers 
of the union, who selected it for publi- 
cation, toward the Postmaster General, 
an office of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States: 

STAND Up AND FIGHT! For WHAT? 


Fight for your union—the only platform 
the postal employees hAave to stand upon. 
Fight against Dr. Summerfield’s “poisonous 
propagandized panaceas for post office 
people.” I use the prefix “Dr.” here in 
profound respect to the PMG. Has he not 
in the short time that he has been in office 
learned the “technicalities” of the entire 
“postal system”? Even down to the “corpo- 
rationized details”? Even down to his 
“damnable conception” of reclassification? 
Even to being able to “hamstring” the Presi- 
dent of the United States into holding up all 
bills, until the “Dr. Summerfield special 
edition” got out? 

From the time I was a lad, my parents 
were of the opinion that if one had some- 
thing to say on a worthwhile subject, and 
that what the person had to say was truth, 
that it should be said without fear or favor. 
Well—I have a message for the postal em- 
ployees of this United States. And even 
though the means I have of delivering it 
consists of just a small monthly paper—I 
shall this day tell you what is in my mind 
and heart—if the local here sees fit to print 
it. At the outset, let me say it cannot be 
written without mentioning names, as I have 
already done and shall continue to do. So, 
if this article strikes to the quick anywhere 
along the line, I have no punches to pull and 
no sweet soothing words of apology to act 
as a balm. 

The postal employees of this Nation are 
today facing the most critical point in their 
haphazard careers. Haphazard because of 
many conditions. A few: (1) Victims of 
political appointees such as Dr. Summer- 
field—whose “pet whims” about a service of 
which he knew nothing a short time ago, 
allows him czaristic powers such as were 
never given even appointees, from the ranks 
(I refer specifically to sec. 501—Public 
Law No. 68) and can mean comfort or disas- 
ter for approximately 500,000 employees and 
their families; (2) lack of interest among 
the masses of Congressmen who have little 
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or no time to study or think for themselves 
on legislation such as was enacted by the 
propaganda and tom-tom beating of Dr. 
Summerfield; (2) victims of a much publi- 
cized deficit, caused by loss of millions in 
revenues on second-class matter, and postage 
free mailings by the thousands of tons, 
handled by employees the Nation over 
without one penny revenue to apply on 
handling costs; (4) unfair adjustments in 
wages and related benefits, when catas- 
trophe strikes in the Nation—and the years 
following adjustment of such catastrophes. 
And as to power—one able Congressman said 
it so superbly: “Summerfield seeks power 
that a good man wouldn’t want and a bad 
man shouldn't have.” 

You, who are older in the service will re- 
member when your boss used to say at 
Christmas time (after you had werked 8 
hours), “Give me 5 hours overtime on the let- 
ter cases.” Remember the number of years 
that that overtime paid you less per hour 
than your regular time? This condition 
existed in the Postal Service for 10 or more 
years after sweepers in factories were re- 
ceiving time and one-half for overtime. If 
that condition existed today, who do you 
think would fight the hardest to correct it— 
the union, or Dr. Summerfield? Remember 
when, if you were scheduled to work on a 
Sunday it was just your bad luck? Com- 
pensation—ha ha. Who got us the 5-day 
week? Was it someone “inspired’”’ by a Dr. 
Summerfield type? But brother Postal Work- 
er, you are copfronted today with issues 
that deal with tue very life of the good 
things that you enjoy in the service. Re- 
membering who made it possible in years past 
for you to enjoy these good things now, are 
we going to turn yellowbelly and sell our 
our birthright for a mess of Dr. Summer- 
field's pottage? What about the boys to 
follow us—are we going to sell them out? 
Their future is only started—and what a 
start. That’s exactly the attitude some 
groups took during the recent salary cam- 
paign. Taken at the most disadvantageous 
time in our economy, these turncoats seemed 
to feel that they were as the graveyard and 
must take anything. Even Dr. Summer- 
field’s dictatorial power. 

Let’s look at the President’s words for the 
last two sessions of Congress: (1) “I shall 
look with grave concern upon any bill that 
goes beyond 7.6 percent increase in pay 
for postal workers, and I want it accom- 
panied by a rate increase.” You all know: 
the story, how Congressmen played with our 
family budget through the 1954 session of 
Congress—passed a bill, threw it in the Presi- 
dent’s lap on the last day of the session— 
then went home. When the 1955 session 
of Congress convened again we hear: “I shall 
view with grave concern any bill that goes 
beyond 7.6 percent. The Senate passed a 
10-percent bill. Not a chance. Then the 
Congress passed H. R. 4644 and sent it to the 
President. It was at this stage of the game 
that the curtain came back and one could 
view the “little animal with the ill smell that 
had been hiding in the closet all the time.” 
It was here, too, that turncoats and yellow- 
bellies began to become conspicuous. Well, 
you remember the President’s message in 
the Postal Bulletin dated May 24, as he 
veoted the H. R. 4644 bill: “It was mostly 
in the interest of the taxpayer that he 
done so.” 

Let’s look a little closer and see if it wasn't 
in the interest of Dr. Summerfield that he 
did so. The bill he did sign was not 7.6 (al- 
though a good one right on that percentage 
was brought forth by Congressman FLoop 
of Pennsylvania; the bill he signed was an 
8 percent deal. There was no mention of 
rate increases, but the bill he signed did in- 
clude some more clauses that received the 
blessing of Dr. Summerfield. 

I repeat: The bill S. 2061, which was 
signed into law, is the most damnable piece 
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of legislation ever to darken the postal pic- 
ture. After it is in full operation you shall 
see, and along with it watch out for the 
new retirement propaganda that is coming 
up soon. 

What then, are Dr. Summerficld’s. ulti- 
mate objectives? My opinion: (1) To pull 
the Post Office Department out of the red 
by draining the life blood of employees to 
pay a deficit which they did not create; 
(2) to cause dissension in any and ail 
unions, so that their power is obliterated; 
(3) to get a shining portrait of himself 
placed on covers of current magazines— 
under the caption: “The man who pulled 
the Post Office Department out of the red.” 
I do not think he will last through this 
accomplishment. Wanta bet? 

Finally, since we, under the present setup 
must endure reclassification, I should like 
to see Dr. Summerfield reclassified (salary) 
on the basis of popularity (with the last five 
Postmaster Generals). My opinion is that 
he would go crawling back to General Mo- 
tors for his bacon and eggs. In closing, 
I would like you to remember these few 
lines, taken from Oliver Goldsmith’s the 
Deserted Village: 

“Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And even the story ran that he could gauge 
But still they gazed and still the wonder 

grew 

How one small head could carry all he 

knew.” 

Thank God for men like Hallbeck, who 
stood by their guns to the end. 

Rvure. 

I choose to believe that there are some 
postal employees whose viewpoint is not 
adequately represented by this. letter, 
people who realize that distortion of 
facts does not help establish a case in 
favor of adequate compensation. The 
fact that the cost of living index was 
190.4 in January 1953 and 190.9 in May 
of 1955, a variation of about one-half 
of 1 percent over a period of 28 months 
under the Eisenhower administration 
as compared to an increase from 186.6 
in September 1951 to 190.4 in January 
1953, an increase of 3.8 percent during 
the last 28 months of the Truman ad- 
ministration indicates that there is more 
to maintaining the buying power of the 
postal employee than raising his pay 
alone. 

This anonymous columnist Rufe says 
he has a message for the postal em- 
ployees of the United States, even 
though the means he has of delivering 
it consists of just a small local monthly 
paper. It is my earnest desire to help 
him reach not only the postal employees 
but the Congress which he discusses so 
glibly, the Postmaster General, the Presi- 
dent, and the taxpayers as I insert his 
partisan diatribe in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp taking issue with his 
logic, his sense of fair play, his regard 
for his fellow citizens, his courtesy, and 
his facts, but respecting his right to be 
heard regardless of his opinion. 
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Israel’s Epic 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
June 27, 1955, edition of the New York 
Journal-American is deserving of our at- 
tention: 

IsRAEL’s Epic 

Appearing last week in these pages were 
some articles from Israel, contributed by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, who has 
been studying within the territory itself 
the problems and prospects of the Near East. 

After his survey of the youngest of free 
lands, it was Mr. Hearst’s forecast that Israel, 
if given a few years more of peace and co- 
operation, will emerge as the leading nation 
of this area. 

Mr. Hearst’s observation should interest 
America’s policymakers, since the Near East 
is one of the world’s strategic regions. It 
will surely interest a multitude of our own 
readers, for the making of Israel has been 
one of our causes over a period of nearly two 
generations. 

America’s political interest began at the 
time of World War I, when liberation of the 
Holy Land from Turkish rule became an 
objective of the Allied Powers. 


BALFOUR’S PLEDGE 


At that time, the late Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
was brilliantly leading the Zionist move- 
ment for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
On November 2, 1917, the British Govern- 
ment issued the famous Balfour Declara- 
tion, a pledge to carry out the Zionist as- 
pirations, and after the war Palestine was as- 
signed to temporary British custody under 
a@ mandate of the League of Nations. 

But many difficulties lay ahead. Palestine 
had been neglected, much of it had reverted 
to desert conditions during long centuries 
of subjection. Immigration was needed to 
populate the country; agriculture needed to 
be vitalized; industries needed to be estab- 
lished; and towns needed to be built. 

On January 13, 1922, the.late Lord Balfour, 
British Foreign Secretary, wrote to Secretary 
of State Hughes, pointing out that the Pal- 
estinian task was one of extreme difficulty 
and delicacy, and asking the United States 
Government to share the responsibility. 

This occurred on December 3, 1924, when 
an American-British Palestine Mandate 
Convention was signed by Frank B. Kellogg, 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and Joseph Austen Chamberlain, then Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. 

The redevelopment of Palestine lagged 
thereafter, due in part to racial and religious 
guerrilla warfare in the area, some persecu- 
tions, and indifference on the part of friendly 
nations. 

Accordingly, in 1936 these newspapers sent 
to the Near East the Hearst Unofficial Sena- 
torial Commission to make a study and re- 
port. 


July 11, 1955 


The commission was composed of three 
distinguished Senators—Royal S. Copeland 
of New York; Warren R. Austin, of Vermont: 
and Daniel O. Hastings, of Delaware. On ar- 
rival in the Holy Land they issued a joint 
statement, published on August 23, 1936, in 
the Palestine Post. It said: 

“Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the pub- 
lisher of many newspapers in America, ex- 
pressed to us the desire to get accurate and 
unbiased information concerning the situa. 
tion in Palestine. We agreed to come here 
for that purpose. 

“We are mindful of the fact that the in. 
formation we hope to get will be of value to 
us as United States Senators.” - 

On their return, the three Senators wrote 
serialized separate reports, which were pub. 
lished in the Hearst newspapers. In a joint 
article, they said: C 

“The members of our group will do what- 
ever possible to impress our Government 
with what appears to us to be its manifest 
duty. To this end, we shall do all we can 
to fulfill the “international obligation, to 
which our Government is a party, to estab. 
lish the Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
with full justice to Moslem and Christian 
in the Holy Land. 

“Roya 8. Copenann, 
“DANIEL O. HAstIncs, 
“WARREN R. AUSTIN.” 

In their reports, the Senators said: 

“We found Palestine in a state of terror.” 

They declared that the United States could 
not be held blameless for the chaos. 

A few months later, a British Royal Com- 
mission headed by Lord Peel, held hearings 
in Palestine which confirmed the salient find- 
ings of the Hearst commission. 

With these events, the governments were 
awakened and the establishment of the 
Jewish homeland was assured. 


BECOMES FREE STATE 


Some years were still to elapse with Pales- 
tine under a mandate and with British troops 
on guard. But that transitory condition 
ended on May 14, 1948, when the free state 
of Israel was proclaimed, a British evacu- 
ation was begun, and the United States 
formally recognized the new nation. 

In one of his recent articles, Mr. Hearst 
recounted a conversation with David Ben- 
Gurion, one of the founders of the Republic, 
now its defense minister. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
recalled his reading of the late Arthur Bris- 
bane’s editorials and page 1 columns in the 
Hearst press. 

We happen to know also that the valuable 
and history-making work of the Hearst un- 
official senatorial commission is not forgot- 
ten in Israel. David Ben-Gurion remem- 
bered it not so very long ago on one of his 
missions to this country. 


RT 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses Cc” such printing, the current Con- 


gressional Directory. ‘The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Lucky America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp the editorial, 
Lucky America, by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which appeared in U. S. News & World 
Report for July 8, 1955. The editorial 


follows: 
Lucky AMERICA 


(By David Lawrence) 


Two thousand miles of travel by train 
around Europe and then a trip across the 
United States by train, all within the last 
2', months, affords the chance for a study 
in contrasts. 

Since America was colonized originally by 
Europeans, it is not a question of compar- 
ing cultures or intellectual capacities. Our 
forebears merely found in the United States 
a land of opportunity, and they had the 
ingenuity to utilize its resources and bring 
forth the richest and most powerful coun- 
try in the world. 

These are, primarily, personal reflections 
about America itself—a few notes on its 
present mood and a look into its heart— 
if only for the purpose of demonstrating 
how erroneous is the concept of those states- 
men, members of parliaments, party leaders, 
newspaper editors, and commentators in va- 
rious countries of Europe who have come 
to look upon the United States as a Nation 
of impulsive, hot-headed, trigger-happy peo- 
ple anxious to fight another world war. 

When you travel across America, as I 
have, through city after city in State after 
State larger in area than whole countries 
in Western Europe and realize that we have 
millions of miles of good roads, millions of 
motor cars, millions of homes with elec- 
tricity, telephones, and modern plumbing, 
comfortable trains, good hotels and motels, 
mammoth industries and countless retail 
stores with everything in them that man 
could desire—then you begin to wonder why 
on earth the United States should be ac- 
cused of wanting to start a world war. You 
wonder why Americans should ever be will- 
ing to go 3,000 miles across the Atlantic or 
»,000 miles across the Pacific to fight. 

For the comparison is so favorable to 
America and so unfavorable to the congested 
life and lower standard of living in Europe, 


when put alongside ours, that anyone who 
thinks the people of the United States are 
war minded and want to disturb all this 
should have his head examined. 
WHY THE WARMONGER NONSENSE? 
One can understand the Soviets purpose 


in continuously issuing, propaganda calling 
Americans warmongers.’ It is one way the 
dictatorship in Moscow can scare the Russian 
People and make them sacrifice butter for 
funs. But why so many persons high up in 
the official and business life of the principal 
European countries allied with us should 
*incerely believe that kind of nonsense is 
romething I was unable to understand. In- 
deed, I argued the matter with many of them 
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repeatedly at private dinners, conferences, 
and meetings at which I had an opportunity 
to meet truly representative men of affairs 
abroad. 

Could it be that some leftwing corre- 
spondents in New York and Washington, 
writing for European newspapers, have been 
skillfully distorting the American viewpoint 
for the last few years? Could it be the result 
of partisan politics in Europe itself and of 
the debate in parliaments so often aimed at 
discrediting an incumbent administration 
with the usual appeal to nationalism and 
the customary twist that the home govern- 
ment is bowing to or accepting the dicta- 
tion of a foreign power? 

THE CURE—SEE AMERICA 


Whatever it is, I can prescribe a cure—a 
trip across the United States by train, with 
plenty of stops. If in a hurry and pressed 
for time, the airplane is fine. But if you 
want to see and appreciate America, go by 
train—or, better yet, by automobile. For 
you can’t feel the throb of this great country 
while skimming through the clouds at 350 
miles an hour. 

It is not the scenery alone—the fertile 
lands, the picturesque rivers and mountains 
of transcontinental America—that you will 
observe in a close-up view. You will meet 
a peace-loving, happy people. You will see 
them at play—fishing in the streams and 
lakes, golfing and playing tennis and base- 
ball on municipal recreation grounds, or 
watching the contests of sport. And you will 
see them—eager, earnest, alert, and inde- 
fatigable—at work in the factories and the 
fields. 

Wages and accumulated savings are high. 
Profits and accumulated reserves for further 
expansion are high: If the American people 
look healthier than Europeans, possibly it’s 
because we are better fed. I compliment the 
fine cooking of Europe. It is incomparable 
as an art. But, fortunately, God gave us a 
wonderful climate and millions of acres in 
which to grow corn to feed animals. The 
corn-fed steaks and chops of our Middle 
West contribute to our vitality. I believe 
also there is no diet anywhere in the world 
to compare with our cereals, our abundance 
and variety of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
our canned and frozen foods—available at 
relatively low prices—and the good milk that 
we have everywhere from coast to coast. 

The physical look of European communi- 
ties is different, of course, from American 
cities and towns. They have some sykscrap- 
ers in Europe but modern elevators in only 
a few of their buildings. Here in an Ameri- 
can city it is an exception to find a building 
with a poor elevator. On the continent of 
Europe, you can’ go up on the “lift” but you 
usually have to walk down. 

In European cities, they don’t paint their 
buildings or their houses as often as we do— 
hence they have an untidy appearance, which 
even the alibi of “antique finish” fails to 
dispel. In Paris they say this is due to rent 
control. Why, it is contended, should a land- 
lord improve a building if he can’t increase 
the rent to pay for it? 

I didn’t see a new taxicab in London or 
Paris. Most of them are 10 years old or older. 
The finest railroad trains, night or day, have 
only one toilet at each end of the car—for 
as Many as 20 passengers. The modern bed- 
room car with its roomettes, so widely used 
now in America, is unknown abroad. 


Europe with its myriads of bicycles re- 
sembles America in the 1890’s. Motorcycles 
are increasing in number, but tractors are 
still rare in the rural areas. Farming is still 
in the horse-and-plow stage in most of 
Europe. 

Telephones are not numerous, though in- 
creasing. Long-distance telephoning in Eu- 
rope is a headache. I wondered the other day 
in San Francisco, as the operator dialed 
Washington direct for me from a pay-station 
telephone and I talked to my office a few 
seconds later, whether a European business- 
man wouldn’t faint at the shock of such 
prompt service. 

It would be wrong to take any of this com- 
ment as disparagement. As one who favored 
the Marshall Plan and who still favors eco- 
nomic aid of substantial proportions to Eu- 
rope, both from the military and humani- 
tarian standpoints, I have no doubt that 
Americans can be persuaded to continue to 
give generously of their tax money to help 
build a peaceful world. But perhaps now 
and then an American should be permitted a 
rhapsody of satisfaction over the peaceful, 
albeit at times luxurious, position which the 
average citizen here in the United States en- 
joys in comparison with the less fortunate 
citizens of the rest of the world. 


NO URGE TO WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Plainly, America is an independent, self- 
sustaining community, replete with the ne- 
cessities of life, and its people unconcerned 
about territorial aggrandizement or colonies 
or even the doubtful privilege of exercising 
world leadership. The fact is most of us 
would rather pass that compliment on to one 
of our older allies and be divested of the 
burden. ; 

To illustrate our naivete in world affairs, 
I might remind Europeans that the average 
American would have to stop a moment to 
be sure how to spell Chiang Kai-shek and, 
before June 1950, would probably have 
guessed wrong as to where Korea is on the 
map of Asia. I doubt if today the average 
American could readily locate Formosa. But 
he does know there is a Communist menace 
in the world and that 40,000 American boys 
were killed in Korea and 110,000 wounded 
because our leader—the then President of 
the United States—urged us to fight for the 
ideal of collective security and said it was 
important to draw a line somewhere and re- 
sist Communist aggression or it would engulf 
us all. That is why Americans today regard 
Formosa as a symbol of resistance to evil. 

BEWILDERED BY ALLIE’S STAND 


It should be no surprise to our European 
friends, therefore, to find Americans still 
idealistic, though often bewildered by the 
newspaper dispatches repeatedly telling us 
that leaders of Britain, leaders of France, 
leaders of Yugoslavia, leaders of India all 
say we should admit the Government of Red 
China, a proved aggressor, into the United 
Nations and let bygones be bygones. ‘ 

Many people in America cannot accept, 
for example, such unpersuasive arguments in 
support of continued diplomatic relations 
with Red China as Harold Macmillan, Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain, made at San 
Francisco last month. He said diplomatic 
recognition was just a historical doctrine of 
accepting a government that militarily con- 
trolled its country. He forgot that back in 
the 1940’s General Petain, Hitler’s collabora- 
tionist, controlled all of France while patri- 
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otic General DeGaulle was sitting in London 
as the head of the exiled government of 
France but recognized by Great Britain. 
DeGaulle didn’t even control any offshore 
islands, either. Nobody in America would 
have ventured then to suggest that the so- 
called rule of diplomatic recognition should 
be observed and Petain should be recognized. 

It will be said in rebuttal to this that a 
War was on in the 1940’s. Well, there’s a 
cold war on today, and it is costing the 
American people plenty to fight it. That’s 
why many of us don’t like to see official 
spokesmen for our allies giving encourage- 
ment to Red China. A principle of morals 
is still valid, whether the war is hot or cold. 

The upshot of all this could be fatal for 
Europe. Once convince the American people 
that expediency rules the roost in Europe— 
that international morality and idealism are 
to be disregarded except when the mobiliza- 
tion of American manpower is sought to help 
fight wars distant from our shores—and the 
attitude of Americans toward defending Eu- 
rope in a future war may be far different 
than was manifested by our armies in 1917 
and 1941. For anybody who recalls the spirit 
of a battlefront will tell the statesmen of 
today that men who are prepared to give up 
their lives must be dedicated to some prin- 
ciple they believe in—and it may be difficult 
to fool them next time if some of the Euro- 
pean doctrines of today continue to prevail. 


HOW TO MAKE ISOLATIONISTS 


Europe should not be worried about the 
possibility that America might plunge the 
world into war. Europe should really be con- 
cerned about the possibility of another 
course of action which could conceivably 
ensue if the masses of people of America ever 
have a chance to take a look at Europe, listen 
to some of the opinions expressed there about 
America, and then come back home to take 
stock of our own good fortune. It might 
make isolationists here by the millions. 

I write thig as one who has never supported 
any isolationist doctrine, as one who came 
back from the Versailles Peace Conference 
in 1919 convinced that America should enter 
the League of Nations, as one who has sup- 
ported. consistently the international poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt, the Truman, and the 
Eisenhower administrations in respect to 
military and economic cooperation with Eu- 
rope at all times, and as one who would like 
to see those same policies continued. 

But I cannot forget what happened when 
2 million Americans went to Europe in uni- 
form in 1917 and 1918 and how deeply they 
resented European attitudes when they came 
home. I have always felt that the isolation- 
ism of the 1920’s—which I so vehemently op- 
posed at the time—was due directly to the 
fact that so many American boys felt let 
down after World War I. They saw Europe 
quarreling selfishly within itself and disre- 
garding the morality of high principle. They 
saw our allies in Europe seeking and getting 
material gains as the victorious nations ac- 
quired the territory and confiscated the in- 
vestments of the conquered peoples, thus 
sowing the seeds of Hitlerism as ideals were 
cast to the winds. 

Europe today, only partially recovered from 
the effects of World War II, has not yet 
learned the lessons that the war should have 
taught about America and Americans, for I 
doubt whether, if you sweep away ideals and 
disregard principle, you can enthuse Ameri- 
cans to fight again for a set of slogans that 

nay turn out once more to mean nothing if 
parliamentary politicians at London and 
Paris decide that expediency must rule above 
all else. 

Happy, prosperous, well-clothed, well- 
housed, well-fed America, with opportunities 
galore for the children of tomorrow, peaceful 
and almost pacifistic America, with high 
ideals and a willingness still to authorize 
billions of dollars to be spent abroad—even 
though some misguided Europeans insist we 
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do it for selfish purposes to aid exports and 
benefit our investors—all of this might seem 
to argue for an indifference to Europe and 
its mess of troubles. But in every city and 
town from one end of the United States to 
the other, there are forward-looking citizens 
who gather in small and large groups to dis- 
cuss world problems. They are better in- 
formed about Europe than Europeans are 
about America, and they preach the gospel 
of helpful internationalism. 

It would be unwise, on the other hand, to 
overlook the many groups in America that 
can be converted to an isolationism of spirit 
overnight if European statesmen continue to 
base their policies on misconceptions about 
the average American and: his reaction to 
things European. 

Americans are critical of the Judgment of 
governments which insist on making our 
country pay the toll in Korea in lives and 
money and then deliberately brush aside 
moral principle for expediency’s sake, as 
they yield in Indochina, yield in the Far East, 
and yield to the terrorism of Communist 
imperialism on other cold-war fronts. 

Americans know that there are ways— 
without war—to quarantine the Communists 
and deprive them of the opportunities to 
infiltrate our institutions and subvert our 
governments. For it takes money and agents, 
paid by the Communists in Moscow, to carry 
on the cold war inside the Western countries. 
The Western allies could long ago have cut 
all this off had they possessed the courage of 
their convictions and the necessary unity of 
purpose to hold to the ideals they so often 
profess but so rarely practice. 

A LAND OF PLENTY 


Lucky America, fortunate America—far 
away from the overpopulated lands and shell- 
shocked, underprivileged people of Europe. 

May the Lord spare us the atomic bombs 
that can come to our country only because 
we have said we would defend Western 
Europe. 

let not, however, the poisonous germs of 
expediency afflict the American people. Let 
us not assume that we can assure our own 
safety by avoiding entanglement in European 
security systems. 

Happy is the American traveler who, after 
seeing Europe, can come back home with a 
prayer of gratitude on his lips for what we 
have but with his idealism and unselfishness 
unsullied by European materialism, 

May God continue to bless this land of 
plenty, this land of opportunity—lucky 
America, 


AND IDEALS 





The Question of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post of today’s date 
dealing with the question of Cyprus. 

This problem and its eventual disposi- 
tion is of great importance to the unity 
of the anti-Communist nations. 

It is my opinion that the most equit- 
able solution to the problem lies in the 
application of the United Nations prin- 
ciple “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples.” 
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In accordance with this principle, 7 
introduced on March 24 of this year g 
House concurrent resolution providing 
that the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring, declare it the sense of 
Congress that ways and means should be 
vigorously explored and found in order 
to insure the applicability of the prin. 
ciple of self-determination of peoples in 
the case of the population of the islanq 
of Cyprus. 

Cyprus AGAIN 

An effort to solve the problem of Cyprus, 
which has long been exacerbating Graeco. 
British relations, appears to be in the mak. 
ing. In Parliament last week Prime Minister 
Eden disclosed that invitations have been 
sent to both Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments to send appropriate representatives 
to confer with the British Foreign Secretary 
and Colonial Secretary on matters relating to 
common defense. Mr. Eden also said: “It 
is perfectly open to the representatives of the 
governments concerned to raise any points 
they wish. It is also a fact that nobody 
(will enter) this conference giving any com- 
mitment in advance.” 

That the Greeks will seize this opportu. 
nity to press the question of Cyprus may be 
taken for granted. During its agitati 
the question abroad and in the United Na- 
tions the Athens government has sought to 
give the impression that its hand has been 
forced by the popular enthusiasm aroused in 
support of the Cypriot demand for enosis, 
or union with Greece, on the one side, and 
by the intransigent attitude of the British 
on the other. The significance of Mr. Eden's 
cautious statement to Parliament lies in the 
fact that until now the British have steadily 
refused to admit that Cyprus is a proper sub- 
ject of diplomatic conversation and have 
steadily reiterated their determination to 
preserve its present status as a crown colony. 
The attitude of the Turkish Government, 
which has an obvious interest in the destiny 
of Cyprus, has not been made clear. The 
chief concern of the Turks is with the fate 
of the Turkish-Moslem minority on the is- 
land, said to number nearly 100,000 persons, 


nm of 


who in all probability prefer British to Hel- 
lenic rule. 
The Cypriot majority, however, which is 


Orthodox by religion and Hellenic by lan- 
guage and culture, if only doubtfully so by 


race, is fanatically determined upon enosis 
and has indicated again and again that it 
will be satisfied with no other solution than 
a plebiscite, which of course would be car- 
ried overwhelmingly in favor of union with 
Greece. 

It is altogether unlikely that the British 
of the Cypriots and to relinquish control of 
the island in exchange for some agreemen 
with Athens concerning. military bases there 
It is also unlikely that the Turks would con- 
sent to any such arrangement. The Greek 
Government has never seriously pretended it 
has any historical or legal claim to Cyprus, 
which has not been under Greek rule for 
more than 800 years. Thus the whole case for 
enosis rests on the doctrine of “self-de- 
termination,” and Greece—as well as Turkey, 
which ruled the island between A. D. 1571 
and 1878—was a party to the Treaty of 
Lausanne whereby Cyprus was acknow ledged 
to be part of the British Empire. At tne 
same time it must be said that the British 
administration, by its bland indifference t 
the sensibilities of the Cypriots and its ul- 
willingness to allow them any effective de- 
gree of self-government and political expres- 
sion, has estranged a considerabie part 0} 
the native population. There are increas:n$ 
evidences, however, that the colonial office 
has seen its error and that the British are 
preparing to offer a program of concessions 
and democratic reforms. Those whose chic! 


2 noe +) 
concern is for continued unity among the 


+ 
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western allies must hope that this change of 
heart and of policy has not come too late. 


Let us hope that the forthcoming 
meeting of the representatives of the 
British, Turkish, and Greek Govern- 
ments will be guided by these principles. 

My colleague, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the House, JoHN Mc- 
CorMACK, submitted a concurrent reso- 
jution on May 31 of this year, which pro- 
vided that it be declared the sense of 
Congress that the United States should 
administer its foreign policies and pro- 
vrams and exercise its influence through 
its membership in the United Nations 
and in other international organizations 
so as to support other peoples in their 
efforts to achieve self-government or 
independence under circumstances 
which will enable them to assume an 
equal station among the free nations of 
the world. 








Retiring Colonel Tench Honored Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Col. 
Charlie Tench recently retired as dis- 
trict engineer at New Orleans and at 
the same time resigned his commission 
in the Army as a member of the Corps of 
Engineers. , 

New Orleans through the years has 
been most fortunate in having assigned 
as district engineers some. of the finest 
officers in the Army. Charlie Tench 
takes his place in that lineup measured 
by any standard of ability and devotion 
to duty. 

He has resigned from the Army to en- 
ter private business. That is the Army’s 
loss and private industry’s gain. Per- 
sonally I believe he should have re- 
mained in the Army long enough to 
wear the star of a general. He cer- 
tainly deserves nothing less and should 
have attained it already. ‘ 

When Colonel Trench retired he was 
feted by public and civic authorities for 
his splendid work in New Orleans par- 
ucularly in connection with the pro- 
posed construction of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans. 
He deserved everything said of him and 
more than merited the accolades tossed 
In his direction. 

One of New Orleans’ finest newspaper 
reporters, Tommy Sancton, of the New 
Orleans Item, I believe, however, has 
told the story of Charlie Tench better 
than anybody else and for that reason I 
am grasping this opportunity to pay fee- 
ble and inadequate tribute to Charlie 
Tench by calling Tommy Sancton’s arti- 
cle to your attention. 

At least, one thing is certain. The 
Name of Charlie Tench will perma- 
hently be inscribed on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and will be there 
for all to read who are inclined to do so. 

I only wish the Corps of Engineers had 
More officers and men the caliber of 
Charlie Tench. It would be a better 
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corps for their presence. It is too bad 
that the military must lose the services 
of such officers as Charlie Tench at a 
time when they can be so valuable to 
their country in the uniform. 

I commend Mr. Sancton’s article to 
you: 

RETIRING COLONEL TENCH HONORED HERE 

(By Thomas Sancton) 


He is a Yankee colonel who lost an ancestor 
in the Union Army breakthrough in Vir- 
ginia. 

Yet he rates Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson as 1 and 2 on his all-time All- 
American team of military brains. 

He was a Newark, N. J., kid who was hell- 
bent on riding horses in the cavalry. 

So he wound up a United States engineer 
building river floodwalls with WPA labor, 
and, later, airfields for MacArthur. 

He crashed West Point by memorizing an 
eye chart—then the passing years, and aging 
eyes, corrected his nearsighted vision. 

He possibly is the youngest-looking and 
most athletic “bird colonel” the Army’s re- 
tirement examiners will look at this season. 

He hates quitting the service after 32 
years. 

Yet he is happy as a June graduate with 
a cushy job over the civilian career which 
now begins. 

He was the first United States soldier to 
set foot in Japan after the surrender. He is 
the last man on earth to brag about this, or 
anything else. 

Ladies and gentleman, meet Col. Charles 
T. Tench, retiring United States district en- 
gineer. 

In years to come, your children, and your 
grandchildren may read on a bronze plaque 
somewhere a city’s tribute to the colonel. 
He played a vital part-in helping make 
possible the new Mississippi River bridge. 

Colonel Tench, 51, was honored at a testi- 
monial luncheon today at the Roosevelt. 
Speakers included Mayor Morrison, Governor 
Kennon, and Capt. Neville Levy, chairman 
of the Mississippi River Bridge Authority. 

The new United States district engineer, 
Col. William H. Lewis, takes over tomorrow— 
and Colonel Tench will bust-out in his civil- 
ian trousseau, as he calls it. 

He will start work as assistant to globe- 
trotting Wayne Palmer, Sr., president of an 
engineering firm with projects in the United 
States, Sweden, Cuba, Australia, and British 
Columbia. 

The Palmer and Baker firm will build the 
projected 20-mile causeway across Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Colonel Tench will live in Mobile, company 
headquarters, but will have an office also in 
New Orleans. 

Gen. Joseph Twitty, an engineer who re- 
tired a year ago as Chief of Staff of the Fifth 
Army at Chicago, will be resident engineer 
for the causeway. 

Engineer Palmer, who makes air jumps of 
3 or 4 days’ duration to Sweden and other 
lands, will teach Colonel Tench the routines 
for the next 3 or 4 months. 

Then the latter will take over some of the 
supervisory load. — 

Colonel Tench was one of General Mac- 
Arthur's bright young men. Yet being bright 
and young was not all it took. He had to be 
good; and the record shows he was. 

“The campaign in the Pacific was an en- 
gineer’s war,’ the general wrote later. “I 
could go only as fast as my engineers would 
let me.” 

Tench was chief of MacArthur's tactical 
planning staff. He drew up detailed plans for 
the Lingayan Gulf campaign which liberated 
Manila—and for other big shows in the 
Pacific. 

“General MacArthur's staff had no knowl- 
edge of the atom bomb till 3 days before it 
was dropped,’’ Colonel Tench recalled. 

“Adm. Forrest Sherman, then on Nimitz’ 
staff, was in our headquarters discussing fu- 
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ture operations with our chief of planning, 


General ‘Chamberlain. ‘ Admiral Sherman 
said, ‘Now, General, about the atom 
bomb———’ 


“‘What’s that?’ said Chamberlain. 

“‘If you don’t know, it’s about time some- 
one explained things,” said Sherman, and 
proceeded. 

“General Chamberlain then came to me in 
the colonel’s mess. ‘Put aside those plans for 
the assault on Japan,’ he told me——‘and let's 
get going on plans for the occupation.’ ” 

The bomb fell—the rest is history. 

The Japanese sent a representative to 
Manila to carry word of unconditional sur- 
render. General MacArthur sent Colonel 
Tench in command of an advance party to 
prepare an airstrip near Tokyo. 

(After Pearl Harbor experience, this 
amounted also to reconnaissance against 
last-ditch treachery; or boobytraps set for 
the commander.) 

Tench and his Americans flew into Atsugi 
Airfield near Tokyo. 

A tiny Japanese lieutenant general walked 
up to the plane ramp, saluted. This sym- 
bolized Japan’s defeat, for the first time on 
mainland soil—and forever. 

The little general said he spoke no English. 
A German concert pianist, Bauer, translated. 

These were tense hours. None of Tench’s 
party, flying in, really knew what to expect. 
A fanatical machinegun burst—and lots of 
other things—could have ended the story. 

But the Japanese had had it. The general 
cooperated. Two days later, the airstrip 
prepared, General MacArthur flew in for the 
top-level ritual of conquest, and surrender, 

In 1946, Colonel Tench visited Japan. 

“I found the Japanese general; we had 
fine time; drank good martinis with English 
gin. And I found he spoke marvelous Eng- 
lish. If he had learned it since Bauer did 
the translating, then I think he is one of 
the greatest language scholars in history. He 
probably always Knew it. 

“He told me: 

“*As you know, Colonel Tench, I was di- 
rector of intelligence on the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff before the war. In this job, I made 
one mistake. I visited Rome, Paris, London, 
but not the United States. Had I made 
just one trip, colonel—just one trip—I could 
not have failed to see the factories, the cities, 
the industrial power of your country. And 
had I seen this, there would have been no 
war.’ ”’ 

Colonel Tench said the Japanese, despite 
brilliant military operations, could not win 
When their first great effort failed. 

He sees a similarity in the Civil War. The 
North had industrial power that was bound 
to crush the Confederacy in the long run. 

“We would take over islands where the 
Japanese had been operating 2 or 3 years. 
They would have a little dirt airstrip 
scratched out—in all that time—that our 
planes would have chewed up in about a 
day. In 2 or 3 weeks, with heavy machinery, 
we would have a modern airfield in full oper- 
ation.” 





Athletes Know the Value of It—Why Not 
the U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of January 5, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 23 that stated 
in effect “that the President is hereby 
requested to instruct the United States 
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mission to the United Nations to take 
such steps as may be necessary to have 
each day’s session of the United Nations 
opened with prayer.” 

In introducing this resolution, I was 
then, and am now, firmly convinced that 
the United Nations sessions should be 
opened with prayer asking for divine 
guidance ani help in the deliberations 
of that organization to bring about peace 
in the world. The desire for peace is the 
greatest desire of all people, and surely 
it seems only right that we, a Nation be- 
lieving in a supreme being, should con- 

inue to use every means possible at our 
command to bring about the use of 
prayer in the United Nations. 

I have inserted in the Appendix of the 
FeEcorD a column by Mike Lee, written 
in the Long Island Press of Sunday, July 
3. 1955, with the heading “Religion Big 
Factor in Sports.” This column details 
the many, many instances of our great- 
est athletes calling upon Almighty God 
to give them strength and seourage and 
also expressing their thank$ to Almighty 
God for his divine assistance. 

I am hoping before this session ad- 
journs that Congress will see fit to pass 
this resolution thereby reaffirming our 
faith and our belief that the United Na- 
tions can use all the divine assistance 
that would come through the use of 
prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, the article referred to 
appears at page A4973 of the Recorp of 
Thursday, July 7, 1955. 





“Debunking” the High Tax Cost to Other 


States of Western Reclamation Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
great many statements have appeared in 
the Recorp in regard to the cost of recla- 
mation projects, and particularly the 
cost per State of the upper Colorado 
storage project. These statements pres- 
ent fantastic tax figures per State, and 
are not in accord with the facts. 

I have asked Mr. Dexheimer, the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, to give me a 
correct statement of the tax costs which 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the REcorp. 

I call attention, particularly, to his 
statement that the portion of general 
tax funds for each State for construc- 
tion of the upper Colorado project is in- 
finitesimal. It would amount to some- 
thing like $18 million a year, The critics 
of the upper basin fail to point out that 
a large portion of the funds for the up- 
per Colorado storage project will come 
out of the reclamation fund, which are 
not general tax funds. This will be over 
73 percent of the total amount when 
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construction on the project proceeds to 
the year 1965, as shown by table 1. 

In addition, other States making con- 
tributions through taxes to reclamation 
projects receive a large proportion of the 
expenditures for labor and material. I 
am attaching table No. 2 which gives the 
breakdown on the expenditures for labor 
and material on the Colorado River 
storage project. The plain fact is that 
the Eastern States do rather well. Fur- 
thermore, the general taxpayer is get- 
ting the benefit of these wealth produc- 
ing projects and history has shown that 
many of the reclamation project areas 
now contribute more in Federal taxes 
each year than the entire Federal in- 
vestment in those projects. 

Commissioner Dexheimer’s letter, to- 
gether with the two exhibits referred to, 
are attached for the information of the 
Members of the House: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 


Washington, D. C., July 11, 1955. 
Hon. CLair ENGLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR MR. ENGLE: The following infor- 
mation is furnished in response to your let- 
ter of July 6, 1955. 

Recent articles in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and in the public press contain erro- 
neous and misleading data on proposals for 
authorizing additional reclamation projects 
in the Western States, such as the upper 
Colorado storage, the  Pryingpan-Arkansas, 
and the Trinity projects. Allegations are 
made that the cost of these projects would 
be proportionately assessed against the 
States of the Union with a corresponding 
increase in each State’s tax burden. For 
the upper Colorado storage project, for ex- 
ample, it is alleged that the project will cost 
$4 billion and will cost the State of Massa- 
chusetts $127,600,000, Oklahoma $44,800,000, 
Ohio $236,000,000, and New York $493,600,000 
in added taxes—to name a few. These state- 
ments are not in accord with the facts. 

The upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, under consideration by the Congress 
for authorization; has a total estimated cost 
of $760 million as reported by the House 
committee or $1,093 million as passed by 
the Senate. The impression is being created 
that this cost, or the inflated estimated cost 
cited above, will require increased tax reve- 
nues from each State in proportion to its 
Federal taxes. The allegations made re- 
veal that the financing of reclamation proj- 
ects is deliberately misrepresented or is not 
understood. 

Construction of complex, multiple-purpose 
reclamation projects must be spread over 
a period of years. The annual fund require- 
ment is therefore much less than indicated 
by total cost data standing alone. Analyses 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation show 
that for the 10-year period from 1956 
through 1965 maximum appropriations for 
all its activities of $240 million will allow 
for construction of all projects under way, 
on the new projects not yet authorized, and 
would finance the cost of investigations of 
future projects, operation and maintenance 
of completed facilities, and general adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The money that goes into building recla- 
mation projects is made available by annual 
congressional appropriations from two 
sources: general funds of the Treasury and 
the reclamation fund. The reclamation 
fund was established by Congress in 1902. 
It receives a part of the receipts from public 
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land sales and oil royalties out of the public 
land States (for fiscal year 1955, $34, 500,000) 
and from revenues from reclamation proj. 
ects. Revenues from reclamation projects 
include those from water sales, repayment 
of construction and operation and mainte. 
nance costs by irrigation farmers and reve. 
nues from the sale of hydrolectric POwer 
These revenues were $58,500,000 in fiscal yea 
1955. These funds are paid into the United 
States Treasury as received and require ap. 
propriation by Congress before they can pe 
spent. 

The reclamation fund has carried a steaq. 
ily increasing portion of the reclamation 
work. It will finance 53.3 percent of the 
fiscal year 1956 program. By the end of the 
decade in 1965 it will reach 73.2 perce: 
cording to Bureau estimates. The attached 
table (table 1) shows total annual appropri. 
ations and the portion from the reclamation 
fund. The estimated needs through 1965 
include funds for the upper Colorado River 
storage project and all other project 
Bureau has recommended, or expects to rec. 
ommend, to the Congress for authorization. 
About $100 million a year during this period 
is needed from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. This money is largely reimbursable, 
and all power and municipal water 
will be paid/ back with interest. 

Using the same tax distribution basis as 
our critics, the portion of general tax for 
each State for loan of construction funds for 
the upper Colorado River storage project is 
infinitesimal. For example, the $1 billion 
loan spread over 25 years is $40 million pe 
year. An average of 55 percent will come 
from the reclamation fund and not from tax 
revenue. Therefore, the annual loan from 
the general fund of the Treasury is $18 mil- 
lion. The share of the States mentioned 
above is: Massachusetts, $575,000; Oklahoma, 
$202,000; Ohio, $1,060,000; and New York, $2,- 
220,000. Ejighty-one percent of the $18 mil- 
lion and other construction costs will be 
spent outside the upper Colorado River 
Basin and will provide employment and more 
business in those areas. 

In addition, new taxable wealth is created 
by these projects. Many of the reclamation 
project areas now contribute more in Fed- 
eral income taxes each year than the entire 
Federal investment. 

Table 2 shows distribution of construction 
expenditures’ by States for the initial units 
of the Colorado River storage project, as rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Inte erior, 

*Sincerely yours, 
W. A. DexHEIMER, 
Commissioner. 
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“TaBLE 1.—Analysis of appropriations 
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Taste 2.—Distribution by States of expendi- 
tures for labor and materials—Initial units 
of Colorado River storage project 
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Text of Scientists’ Statement on Atomic 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Sunday, July 10, 1955: 

TEXT OF SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT ON ATOMIC 
WAR 

LONDON, July 9.—Here is the full text of 
& statement on the perils of nuclear war 
Signed by Albert Einstein and seven other 
Prominent scientists, issued here today by 
Bertrand Russell. It is preceded by a pre- 
amble by Russell, 

THE PREAMBLE 

“The statement which has been signed by 
some of the most eminent scientific authori- 
“es in different parts of the world deals 
with the perils of a nuclear war. 

. a makes it clear that neither side can 
om rig victory in such a war, and that 
an & very real danger of the extermi- 
- tion of the human race by dust and rain 

om radioactive clouds. 

one Suggests that neither the public nor 
~€ governments of the world are adequately 
“Ware of the danger. 
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“It points out that an agreed prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, while it might be useful 
in lessening tension, would not afford a solu- 
tion, since such weapons would certainly be 
manufactured and used in a great war in 
spite of previous agreements to the contrary. 

“The only hope for mankind is the avoid- 
ance of war. To call for a way of thinking 
which shall make such avoidance possible is 
the purpose of this statement. 

“The first move came as a collaboration 
between Einstein and myself. Einstein’s 
signature was given in the last weeks of his 
life. 

“Since his death I have approached men 
of scientific competence both in the East 
and in the West, for political disagreements 
should not influence men of science in esti- 
mating what is probable, but some of those 
approached have not yet replied. 

“I am bringing the warning pronounced 
by the signatories to the notice of all the 
powerful governments of the world in the 
earnest hope that they may agree to allow 
their citizens to survive.” 


THE STATEMENT 


“In the tragic situation which confronts 
humanity, we feel that scientists should as- 
semble in conference to appraise the perils 
that have arisen as a result of the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction, and 
to discuss a resolution in the spirit of the 
appended draft. 

“Almost everybody who is politically con- 
scious has strong feelings about one or more 
of these issues. But we want you, if you can, 
to set aside such feelings and consider your- 
selves only as members of a biological species 
which has had a remarkable history, and 
whose disappearance none of us can desire. 

“We shall try to say no single word which 
should appeal to one group rather than to 
another. All equally, are in peril, and, if 
the peril is understood, there is hope that 
they may collectively avert it. 

“We are speaking on this occasion, not as 
members of this or that nation, continent, or 
creed, but as human beings, members of the 
species man, whose continued existence is 
in doubt. 

“The world is full of conflicts; and, over- 
shadowing all minor conflicts, the titanic 
struggle between communism and anticom- 
munism. 

“We have to learn to think in a new way. 
We have to learn to ask ourselves, not what 
steps can be taken to give military victory to 
whatever group we prefer, for there no longer 
are such steps; the question we have to ask 
ourselves is: What steps can be taken to pre- 
vent a military contest of which the issue 
must be disastrous to all parties? 

“The general public, and even many men 
in position of authority, have not realized 
what would be involved in a war with nuclear 
bombs. 

“The general public still thinks in terms 
of the obliteration of cities. It is understood 
that the new bombs are more powerful than 
the old, and that, while one A-bomb could 
obliterate Hiroshima, one H-bomb could ob- 
literate the largest cities, such as London, 
New York, and Moscow. 

“No doubt in an H-bomb war great cities 
would be obliterated. But this is one of the 
minor disasters that would have to be faced. 

“If everybody in London, New York, and 
Moscow were exterminated the world might, 
in the course of a few centuries, recover from 
the blow. 

“But we now know, especially since the 
Bikini test, that nuclear bombs can gradu- 
ally spread destruction over a very much 
wider area than had been supposed. 

“It is stated on very good authority that 
a bomb can now be manufactured which will 
be 2,500 times as powerful as that which de- 
stroyed Hiroshima. 

“Such a bomb, if exploded near the ground 
or under water, sends radioactive particles 
into the upper air. They sink gradually and 
reach the surface of the earth in the form 


. gree upon their politics or prejudices. 
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of a deadly dust or rain. It was this dust 
which infected the Japanese fishermen and 
their catch of fish. 

“No one knows how widely such lethal ra- 
dioactive particles might be diffused, but the 
best authorities are unanimous in saying 
that a war with H-bombs might quite pos- 
sibly put an end to the human race. 

“It is feared that if many H-bombs are 
used there would be universal death—sud- 
den only for a minority, but for the majority 
a slow torture of disease and disintegration. 

“Many warnings have been uttered by emi- 
nent men of science and by authorities in 
military strategy. None of them will say 
that the worst results are certain. What 
they do say, is that these results are possible, 
and no one can be sure that they will not be 
realized. 

“We have not yet found that the views 
of experts on this question depend in any de- 
They 
depend only, so far as our nesearches have re- 
vealed, upon the extent of the particular 
expert’s knowledge. 

“We have found that the men who know 
most are the most gloomy. 

“Here, then, is the problem which we pre- 
sent to you, stark and dreadful, and ines- 
capable: 

“Shall we put an end to the human race, 
or shall mankind renounce war? People will 
not face this alternative because it is so diffi- 
cult to abolish war. 

“The abolition of war will demand distaste- 
ful limitations of hational sovereignty. But 
what perhaps impedes understanding of the 
situation more than anything else is that 
the term ‘mankind’ feels vague and ab- 
stract. 

“People scarcely realize in imagination 
that the danger is to themselves and their 
children and their grandchildren, and not 
only to a dimly apprehended humanity. 

“They can scarcely bring themselves to 
grasp that they, individually, and those 
whom they love, are in imminent danger of 
perishing agonizingly. 

“And so they hope that perhaps war may 
be allowed to continue, provided modern 
weapons are prohibited. 

“This hope is illusory. Whatever agree- 
ments not to use H-bombs had been reached 
in time of peace, they would no longer be 
considered binding in time of war, and both 
sides would set to work to manufacture H- 
bombs as soon as war broke out, for, if one 
side manufactured the bombs and the other 
did not, the side that manufactured them 
would inevitably be victorious. 

“Although an agreement to renounce nu- 
clear weapons as part of a general reduction 
of armaments would not afford an ultimate 
solution, it would serve certain important 
purposes. 

“First. Any agreement between East and 
West is to the good insofar as it tends to 
diminish tension. 

“Second. The abolition of thermonuclear 
weapons, if each side believed that the other 
had carried it out sincerely, would lessen the 
fear of a sudden attack in the style of Pearl 
Harbor, which at present keeps both sides in 
a state of nervous apprehension. We should 
therefore welcome such an agreement, 
though only as a first step. 

“Most of us are not neutral in feeling, 
but, as human beings, we have to remember 
that, if the issues between East and West 
are to be decided in any manner that can 
give any possible satisfaction to anybody, 
whether Communist or anti-Communist, 
whether Asian or European or American, 
whether white or black, then these issues 
must not be decided by war. 

“We should wish this to be understood, 
both in the East and in the West. 

“There lies before us, if we choose, con- 
tinual progress in happiness, knowledge, and 
wisdom. Shall we, instead, choose death, be- 
cause we cannot forget Our quarrels? 
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“We appeal, as human beings, to human 
beings: Remember your humanity, and for- 
get the rest. If you can do s0, the way lies 
open to a new paradise. If you cannot, there 
lies before you the risk of universal death. 

“Resolution: We invite this Congress, and 
through it the scientists of the world and the 
general public, to subscribe to the following 
resolution: 

“In view of the fact that in any future 
world war, nuclear weapons will certainly be 
employed, and that such weapons threaten 
the continued existence of mankind, we urge 
the governments of the world to realize, and 
to acknowledge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a world war, and we 
urge them, consequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all matters of 
dispute between them.” 





What Is Agricultural Land Worth To- 
day ?—Fifty Years From Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, near 100 
vears ago Horace Greeley said: “Go 
West, young man, go West.” Land was 
free almost for the asking: That day has 
passed. There is no longer a western 
frontier. Good land can no longer be 
had for the asking. It has to be re- 
claimed. This means clearing, drain- 
ing, leveling and/or applying water 
under irrigation in order to make it 
productive. 

It is estimated that 20 to 25 million 
acres in the United States might be re- 
claimed by clearing and draining. An- 
other 6 million acres of available land is 
subject to irrigation. When these acres 
are reclaimed land expansion will cease 
but the demand for land will go on and 
the price will go up. 

Land without water in the arid West 
is worth only what it will produce as dry 
range land. With water it becomes 
highly productive and its value greatly 
increases. The history of 50 years of 
reclamation indicates that the value of 
land and water when first joined is only 
from one-half to one-fourth the value 
40 years later. On the Strawberry 
project in Utah in 1915 water costing 
$120 per ace was put on land, that at 
that time was selling—land and water— 
for $50 per acre. The $120, however, 
was not a cash payment. It was paid 
over a period of 49 years. Today that 
same land is selling for $500 to $600 per 
acre. 

The cost of supplying irrigation water 
for lands in the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects is 
higher when considered in terms of the 
present but when considered in terms of 
the value of the land 50 years from now 
it is very reasonable. 

For example, for the participating 
projects included in S. 500 the average 
cost per acre saved is $545. The maxi- 
mum is $715 and the minimum $190. 
When it is recognized that these costs 
will be paid over a 50-year period the 
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market value at any year in the payout 
period will be greater than the cost of 
land and water up to that year. If his- 
tory repeats itself the market value of 
the land at the end of the payout period 
will be nearer four times the cost of 
putting water on the land. 

Based on past experience an average 
farm is bought and paid for once every 
generation. This means a given farm 
may be bought and paid for twice dur- 
ing the payout period. 

Wherever good land and good water 
are joined under good management so 
that the annual net return is sufficient 
to pay the annual operation, mainte- 
nance and replacement costs plus an in- 
crement sufficient to return the capital 
investment in 50 years, it is a good in- 
vestment for the Government because 
the value of the indirect benefits will al- 
ways exceed the interest cost on the in- 
vestment. 

The per acre irrigation costs on the 
Colorado River storage project are high 
but not excessive or unreasonable. The 
first cost will be fully repaid and the 
indirect benefits will more than offset 
the theoretical cost of the interest-free 
money. 





Keep Politics Out of ASC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith a short editorial 
comment from the Enterprise-Courier, 
published by my good friend, Art Wall- 
hausen, at Charleston, Mo.: 

Most of us take the work of our Congress- 
men and Senators for granted. In many in- 
stances the work they accomplish affects us 
only indirectly. In recent weeks, however, 
the folks in Mississippi County have had an 
opportunity to see the democratic principles 
on which this Nation was founded in action. 
HENNINGS, SYMINGTON, and JONEs teamed up 
to clarify a situation which cannot be classi- 
fied as democratic—the arbitrary suspension 
of the duly elected ASC Committee in this 
county. There have been rumbles of politi- 
cal manipulation in other Missouri counties. 
More farmer-elected ASC county committee- 
men have been suspended or dismissed dur- 
ing the past 2 years in Missouri than in the 
preceding 20 years. 

If we are going to kick the farm program 
into politics that’s O. K., but let’s have it 
understood. 

If, however, the program is administered 
on the county level by farmer-elected com- 
mitteemen, then let's have it understood on 
that basis. 

The people of Missouri and of the United 
States owe a vote of thanks to these three 
gentlemen from Missouri—Senators HEN- 
NINGS and SYMINGTON and Congressman 
PAUL JONES. 


I might add, however, that while the 
county committee has been reinstated, 
there is still much to be done to restore 
the confidence of the people in the agen- 
cy that is responsible for the operation 
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of the farm program. For instance, the 
fact that the Missouri State ASC Com. 
mittee has not approved the appoint. 
ment of the county office manager, se. 
lected by the Mississippi County Asc 
Committee, and is still carrying him on 
a temporary basis, does not cause the 
people in that community to believe the 
State committee is acting in good faith, 





Prime Minister U Na’s Impressions Are 
Badly Mistaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a press 
release issued on July 7, 1955, by the 
Committee of One Million Against the 
Admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations: 

ANSWERING PRIME MINISTER U Nv’s Sratre- 

MENTS OF JULY 6, 1955, ar A UNITED Nations 

News CONFERENCE 


On July 6, 1955, at a news conference in 
the United Nations, Prime Minister U Nu, 
of Burma, expressed the belief that United 
States policymakers were not opposed to the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. Mr. Nu went on to say that he had 
come away from his talks in Washington 
* * * with the impression that “most of the 
responsible people are not against the entry 
of Peiping into the United Nations.” 

Facts belie Prime Minister U Nu's impres- 
sions. Because of the vast amount of mis- 
information on the sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people and their leaders on the issue 
of the admission of Communist China to 
tne United Nations, circulated throughout 
the world by both our enemies and our mis- 
informed friends, the Committee of One Mil- 
lion believes that the following facts should 
be reiterated: 

The Congress of the United States has 
passed four unanimous resolutions opposing 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. 

One million and thirty-seven thousand 
Americans signed the petition against the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations circulated by the Committee for 
One Million, the immediate predecessor of 
this present organization. 

Millions more have endorsed the petition 
through the official action of all major na- 
tional, fraternal, civil, women’s and labor 
organizations, 

Twenty-four Senators of both parties are 
members of the Committee of One Million 





(against the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations) ; 97 representatives of 
both parties are members of the committee 
9 Governors of both parties are members of 
the committee; 8 former Ambassadors and 1 
former Secretary of State (Gen. George ©. 
Marshall) are members of the committee . 

Warren R. Austin, honorary chairman © 
the committee, and first United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, in a mes 


sage to Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General 
of the U. N., said: “We believe that such ac- 


mission (of Communist China) would under 
mine the integrity, destroy the influence and 
paralyze the functions of the United Ne 


tions by giving a double permanent veto 10 
Communist totalitarian powers on the Se “ 
rity Council. To so reward a governmeé! 


which was an open aggressor against te 
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v 
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pnited Nations itself would make a mockery 
of the organization as an agency to preserve 
and break faith with the men who 


pace, 
et on its behalf in Korea, It would 
amount to inviting the unrepentant crim- 
inal to sit on the judge’s bench.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Walter S. 
Robertson, in response to a statement on 


negotiations with Communist China made 
py the steering committee of this commit- 
tee, said: “The points to which the state- 
ment calls attention are valid and timely. 
Our relationship with our stanch and 
joval free Chinese allies must not, and I 
believe will not, be sacrificed in any discus- 
cjons which may eventuate between us and 
the Chinese Communists. You may be as- 
sured that in approaching any discussions 
with the Chinese Communists, their record 
of broken pledges and violated agreements 
will not be overlooked.” 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, special assistant to 
the President, in response to a letter from 
rious leaders of all faiths opposing the 


oda of Communist China to the 
United Nations said: “The President has re- 
quested that I express to you and your as- 
sociates his gratitude for your heart-warming 


letter of May 30 voicing your tonfidence in ‘a 
policy of peace built on the strength and 
unity of the free world.’ Peace based on 
strength and mutual respect has been the 
overriding objective of this administration. 


Iassure you the President will never slacken 
in his determination to achieve it. These 
ends cannot be achieved, any more than can 
a permanent peace, by appeasement and 
withdrawal in the face of aggression, armed 


It is well to have support for this 
stand voiced by eminent leaders of many 
faiths now, as this Nation and its friends in 
the free world prepare for a summer of nego- 
that can materially affect the course 
of history.” 

Mr. George Meany, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, said this spring: 
“We are opposed, in principle, to admitting 
the Peiping clique into the U. N. Such ad- 
mission would only encourage Moscow's 
worldwide fifth column to step up its sub- 
versive conspiracy and civil war in other 
lands. It would mean rewarding the or- 
ganizers of Communist civil war with inter- 
national diplomatic recognition and eco- 
nomic and political assistance merely be- 


or covert. 


tiations 


cause they have seized power, established 
a totalitarian dictatorship and have thus 
proven that they can and do actually govern. 
Such a policy is not realism—unless suicide 
be considered realism. U.N. recognition of 


Red China is not the way to give faith, 
hope, and help to the weaker democracies 
of Asia and to those people behind the Iron 
Curtain in whom the spark of freedom has 
not been extinguished.” 

At a recent press conference Senator Pau. 
H. Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois, said: “I can 
see no ethical justification for admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. If the United 


Nations is to be an agency for collective se- 
curity, and I have not abandoned that hope, 
we certainly should not admit a nation which 
is Tedhanded in aggression. If you admit 


Red China to the United Nations, you not 
only admit them to membership but also 
give them a seat on the Security Council, 
and you have two aggressive nations in that 
very important body. A footpad would not 
n rmaily be escorted to the bench and asked 
become a judge of acts of burglary or 
assault.” 

At the same press conference Senator 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of New 
Jersey, said: “China today is a conquered 
country and, in my judgment, when you 
recognize Red China and admit her to the 
United Nations we accept that conquest of 
mainland China,” 

: _ above facts and statements are but 
oo indications of the true felings of the 
“<tican people, and their leaders, on the 
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admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. It is necessary only to consult back 
newspaper files to discover categoric state- 
ments against the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations made by every 
American leader, including both President 
Truman and Presidént Eisenhower, from 
every walk of life. We believe it to be vital 
that both our friends, like Prime Minister 
U Nu, of Burma, and our enemies, be kept 
aware of the American peoples’ sentiments. 
The dissemination of such informationgis 
one of the prime responsibilities of the 
Committee of One Million (against the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations). 





S. 2090, Technical-Assistance Program 
Under the Foreign-Aid Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


The Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2090) to amend the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the technical-assistance program 
as originally conceived was to be a peo- 
ple-to-people program of sharing know- 
how and technical skill. 

We have pointed out in our minority 
views that helping people to help them- 
selves brings lasting benefits, not only to 
the recipients but to the donors as well. 
It builds self-respect for peoples every- 
where and independence for nations. 

This technical-assistance program 
was originally and in some quarters still 
is known as the point 4 program. For- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said that the program “is not and never 
will be a big money enterprise. It is co- 
operative, which means that a consid- 
erable part of the expense should be 
borne by the countries in which we work. 
It involves salaries and expenses of 
many, not vast purchases of machin- 
ery and raw materials. Its objective is 
to show other people how to meet their 
own needs, not to attempt to meet these 
needs ourselves. For this reason, the 
cost of technical cooperation will always 
be modest compared with the cost of 
other types of foreign-aid programs.” 

When Dr. Henry G. Bennett, the first 
director of technical cooperation, ap- 
peared before our committee, he said 
that he understood that the plan was a 
simple, down-to-earth, self-help pro- 
gram designed primarily to assist other 
peoples in increasing their food produc- 
tion, bettering their health conditions, 
and improving their educational systems. 
With these statements I am in accord. 
However, the program as it is now work- 
ing goes far beyond these basic funda- 
mentals stated by the former Secretary 
of State and Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this vast ex- 
pansion, I cannot agree to the proposals 
for technical assistance as provided in 
this bill. There is little, if any, differ- 
ence in the actual operation of techni- 
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cal assistance or of technical coopera- 
tion. Technical assistance is usually 
used to refer to such operations involv- 
ing the more advanced countries or to 
military matters. So conceived, techni- 
cal assistance especially in the fields of 
productivity has been a feature of 
our aid to Europe from the inception 
of the program. In recent years, we 
have been spending considerably more 
for supplies and equipment than for 
technicians, and there has been the feel- 
ing that it would be unwise to emphasize 
commodity and end-item assistance 
rather than technical assistance. In 
fact, our own committee has spoken out 
and advised the administrators of the 
technical-assistance programs to reduce 
the ratio of supplies and equipment to 
services and training even though used 
to support technical-assistance pro- 
grams. The Hoover Commission report 
has stated that President Eisenhower, 
in his message to Congress on the Mu- 
tual Security Act for 1954, asserted that 
technical-cooperation programs should 
provide experts and know-how, rather 
than large amounts of funds or goods. 
Yet the bill before us ignores his advice. 

Mr. Chairman, a witness who appeared 
before our committee a year ago along 
with several other witnesses, pointed out 
one of the weaknesses of the whole tech- 
nical assistance operation: It is that the 
administrators of the program have 
failed to find out just how we could be 
most helpful in rendering assistance, 
along the lines of self-help and know- 
how. It was pointed out that the ad- 
ministrators apparently have labored 
under the concept that to insure success 
of the program, it was necessary to make 
a mass impact on the country concerned. 
To succeed in this mass impact, it ob- 
viously seemed desirable to put in as 
many people and as much money as Con- 
gress would provide. 

It has always been, Mr. Chairman, the 
popular understanding that our technical 
assistance would be closely related to the 
needs of the masses of underprivileged 
people. These so-called masses are 
largely village people. The only country 
in Asia where this is not true is Japan 
where we have a relatively small pro- 
gram. On the Asian Continent, our con- 
tribution to village development is quite 
limited. In some countries we have 
barely scratched the surface of the pro- 
gram of getting help to the villages. In 
some countries like India, we have, to 
our detriment, claimed much more credit 
than we deserve. On the other hand, in 
Formosa the Joint Commission on Rural 
Rehabilitation has done an excellent job 
in getting help to the village people. It 
has been stated that in one country in 
Asia, according to a high Government 
official, conditions in the villages were 
so bad that an American could not be 
expected to live there and so, nothing has 
been done under the program. This 
country is one in which there is consid- 
erable Communist strength. The point 
I make is that our technical assistance 
has not, in any large way, been reaching 
the people who need it most. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Commission 
report on the United States technical 
assistance program points out that tech- 
nical assistance has grown like Topsy 
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from a limited, simple, self-help, down- 
to-earth program offering skills and 
knowledge in the fields of agriculture, 
education, and health to the underde- 
veloped countries of the world. Tech- 
nical assistance is now being given or 
has been given by our Government in a 
wide variety of fields encompassing a be- 
wildering array of projects to 63 coun- 
tries and dependent overseas territories. 
There is obviously no attempt to gear the 
program to this limited concept of down- 
to-earth programs but rather a super- 
duper program to provide highways, to 
organize industrial concern, power dams, 
and a whole range of activities far re- 
moved from a program offering skills 
and knowledge in the fields of health, 
agriculture, and education. 

Mr. Chairman, again I refer to the so- 
called Hoover Commission report which 
clearly sets forth the only justification 
for foreign aid. This report states: 

There is one and only one justification for 
foreign aid; the economic and political se- 
curity of the United States. This standard 
includes anything that is deemed by high 
policies to further such security. But the 
overruling motive in United States security. 
If this results in social and humanitarian 
benefits, we should be both satisfied and 
grateful. The important thing to remember 
is that foreign aid was never intended to be 
and should never be permitted to become 
an instrument for reforming the world and 
uplifting the living standards of more than 
1 billion human beings. 

United States resources are limited. It is 
impossible for us in the field of technical 
assistance just as in the field of military 
operations to cover every base and be strong 
at every point. Our resources of available 
skilled personnel are restricted even if our 
financial resources seem easily equal to any 
prudent technical-assistance demands on 
them. 


Mr. Chairman, again referring to this 
same report, it is pointed out that de- 
spite the facts that we have spent close 
to a half billion dollars on technical as- 
sistance, that we have operated in most 
countries of the world and that we have 
sent large numbers of skilled and re- 
spected specialists abroad in its interests, 
there is nothing which has emerged 
from our efforts which typifies and 
dramatizes the whole progran:. No sin- 
gle disease has been eliminated as ty- 
phoid or smallpox has been eliminated 
from the United States. No Jenner or 
Goethals stands as symbols for our work. 
It is difficult for anyone to point to a 
single technical program which has had 
a profound and lasting effect of real sig- 
nificance upon the general population of 
the country. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that in- 
stead of nibbling at a host of problems 
in the countries where we work, we 
should pick 1 or 2 of the most vital needs, 
the solution of which not only is in the 
interest both of the recipient country 
and of the United States but will also 
have the largest impact upon the great- 
est number of people. It has been well 
said that we must concentrate our forces 
and resources upon this type of project. 

Mr. Chairman, I find no testimony in 
the record which indicates that such 
foresight now actuates the administra- 
trators of the technical-assistance pro- 
gram. We have gone far beyond the 
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original concepts as I have stated above 
and there appears to be no release from 
the bungling that has occurred at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

In effect, Mr. Chairman, we are em- 
barked upon an international WPA pro- 
gram, without rhyme or reason and with 
no fixed termination date. For some 
people engaged in this program, it will go 
on and on and on—ad infinitum. 





Red Air Might 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I ‘include the following articles by 
Stewart Alsop and Joseph Alsop, from 
the Washington Post of July 10 and 11, 
1955: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 10, 1955] 


MATTER OF FacT—RED AIR MIGHT DAMPENS A 
Fair 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


Moscow.—As all the world now knows, the 
Red air force last Sunday staged a remark- 
able demonstration of Soviet airpower. It 
may be worth describing the Soviet air show 
visually as it happened. For there is a sur- 
prising difference between a Soviet inter- 
continental bomber, for example, as a digit 
on a piece of paper, and a huge Soviet bomb- 
er right over your head. 

The show took place over a big grass field 
on the outskirts of Moscow. The scene was 
for all the world like a country fair, with 
booths where ladies in kerchiefs sold eskimo 
pies, tables where you could drink beer 
under gaily colored umbrellas, and small 
stages where girls sang or tumblers per- 
formed. The whole atmosphere was remark- 
ably jolly and good natured, and the first 
part of the air show itself was very much in 
keeping with the atmosphere. 

Dozens of planes which looked like Piper 
Cubs did stunt fiying, or spelled out patri- 
otic slogans in formation. Big, slow bi- 
planes then released gliders over the field, 
and the gliders swooped lazily about. There 
was even one ridculous glider with wings 
which flapped like a sick bird’s. Appar- 
ently the man inside the glider was pump- 
ing like mad with his legs. 

At any rate, it all seemed very unwarlike 
and cheerful. This reporter was reminded 
of an air show he had seen in upper New 
York State in the thirties. 

Then suddehly there was the unmistak- 
able keening noise of a jet. A big twin- 
engine plane—a MIG-17, the improvement 
on the MIG-15—swooped across the field. 
The pilot stunted it expertly, waltzing it 
through the air with the power and grace 
only a jet can achieve. 
17’s stunted in perfect formation, and then 
came the big show. 

For a few seconds you heard in the dis- 
tance the buzzing, angry sound of large 
numbers of planes flying in formation. Then 
they were right overhead, hurrying purpose- 
fully along at an altitude of only a few 
hundred feet. At such an altitude, the big 
bombers and fighters, designed to perform 
at 40,000 feet or more, were as much out of 
their element as an eagle in a duck pond. 
The purpose was obvious. It was to let the 


Then more MIG—. 
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foreigners present have a good, long, thought. 
ful look. 

The first formation consisted of seven 
very large turbojets, the planes first glimpsed 
in one’s and two’s over Moscow last May. |; 
was the big western guess then that the main 
purpose of these planes was to refuel the 
Soviet medium bomber, the Badger, to giye 
it the range to reach the American Contj-. 
nent and return. But no westerner really 
knows. 

Then with a shattering roar 12 Bisons 
passed overhead. They are the Soviet 
equivalents of our Own B-52’s, and they are 
designed to fly from continent to continent 
nonstop andreturn. Even this reporter, who 
has never been able to tell the difference 
between a Ford and a Chevrolet, recognize 
them instantly—they are strange, ugly look. 
ing planes with their four huge engines 
bunched up close around the pilots’ com. 
partment. 

The accepted theory is that the Soviet 
engineers first built the enormous engines— 
believed to develop much greater power than 
any Amer:can jet engine—and then built the 
planes around the engines. As you look at 
these big, strange planes, the theory seems 
plausible. 

Then came 54 Badgers—they are the Rus- 
sian answer to our own B-47, and they look 
like little brothers to the Bison. After that 
this reporter got a painful crick in his neck, 
and began to lose count. But there were 
well over 50 all-weather fighters—very big 
fighters, looking a lot like the Badger—and 
a similar number of the entirely new day 
fighters called the Farmer, which has worried 
the NATO Command. They looked worth 
worrying about, 

Finally, as a kind of lagniappe, came the 
single jet transport, which no Westerner had 
ever seen before. It could be used com- 
mercially or for refueling. We have no plane 
like it. 

Altogether, it was an impressive perform- 
ance. No sane man who saw the big planes 
could conceivably retain the comfortable 
notion that they were “handmade proto- 
types” built to bemuse the foreigners. It 
is perfectly obvious that the Russians have 
simply done again what they have done s0 
successfully before: They have found models 
which satisfy their real strategic require- 
ments, including intercontinental bombing, 
and they have rushed these models into all- 
out production. 

Defense Secretary Wilson is the author of 
the “handmade prototype theory,” and also 
of the theory that the Soviet Air Force is 
wholly defensive. It might have been in- 
structive for Wilson to have been there in 
person to watch the dozens of sleek Badgers 
and the huge Bisons thundering overhead. 

About midway through the show, one for- 
eign observer swung his binoculars over to 
the matin reviewing stand. He found its 
occupants in a state of high good humor, 
laughing. It might even have done Wilson 
good to have been behind the binoculars. 

At any rate, long before the big show 
ended, it had ceased to seem quite so muci 
like a jolly country fair. 





the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 11, 1955} 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THE BISON IN A HANGAR 
One of the most significant and curious 
pieces of intelligence to come out of the 
Soviet Union in a long time concerns the 
production of the famous Bison airplane. 
The Bison, or T-37, is the Russian equ -“— 
of our own intercontinental jet bomber, We 
B-52. - 
In brief, the Soviets produced the Bi - 
prototype by gathering all the persons Co” 
cerned into a single huge hangar 4\ 
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pamenskoye base outside Moscow and keep- 
ing them there until blueprints had become 
aircraft. Air engineers, air force officers in 
charge of the project, scores of electronic 
and other specialists, many hundreds of me- 
chanics and workmen—all these were held 
together in a kind of laborious purdah until 
they had done their job. 

United States Air Force authorities some- 
what ruefully accord full credence to this 
sidelight on Soviet production methods. 
Furthermore, they estimated that it took 
only 8 months from the approval of the Bison 
blueprints to the moment when the first 
Bison rolled out of Ramenskoye’s special 
construction hangar in July 1953. 

After ground testing, this Bison prototype 
is believed to have made its first experi- 
mental flight in the autumn of 1953. It 
was flown over Moscow at low altitude (and 
dismissed by the Pentagon leadership as of 
no significance) in May 1954. 

By then, the Bison had reached the stage 
of in-line production. Flights of 10 Bisons 
at a time were observed over Moscow this 
way. The Air Force Officially estimates that 
the Soviets are now each month producing 
from 15 to 20 of these bombers which can 
strike from Russian bases, without refuel- 
ing, at the industrial heart of the United 
States. 

In contrast, work on the American inter- 
continental jet bomber, the B-52, began in 
1947. Blueprints were approved and the first 
experimental contracts were let to the Boe- 
ing Co. in 1949—the moment crudely com- 
parable with the first rally in the Ramens- 
koye hangar. Construction proceeded there- 
after, with the Air Staff in the Pentagon, the 
Air Materiel Command at Wright Field, and 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, which was then in Washington, all 
intervening at frequent intervals. 

Two years later this majestic but dispersed 
process produced its grand result. The first 
prototype, the XB-—52, which was used only 
for ground testing, rolled out of the Boeing 
plant in Seattle in November 1951. And 
nearly 3 years had passed from the letting 
of the experimental contract to the com- 
pletion of the first prototype to take the 
air, the YB-52, in March 1952, 

The YB-52 was flown that April. There- 
after, 2 further years elapsed before the B-52 
went into line production in August 1954. 
By May 1955 when the Soviets showed their 
10 Bisons over Moscow, the Air Force had ap- 
proximately 30 B-52’s. In sum, planning of 
the B-52 began 8 years ago, and actual con- 





Struction began 6 years ago. Planning of the 
Bison probably began 4 years ago and actual 
construction began less than 3 years ago. 


The B-52 entered squadron service in June 
and the Bison entered squadron service this 
month, 

Nor is this the only melancholy contrast 
that needs careful thinking about. By this 
spring, our B-52 production had reached the 
planned peak of 10 planes per month. Then 
the Moscow overflights aroused public 
opinion and Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson reluctantly asked for funds to finance 
an increase of B-52 output. Secretary Wil- 
son's request will take some time to get 
results. Our B-52 production will rise to 
3 planes per month, as against the esti- 
a Soviet monthly production of 15 to 
« isons, 


In other words, 
time’’- 


Soviet aircraft “lead 
‘the all-important interval between 
he planting of the seed and the final harvest 
of finished aircraft—is about half of our 
lead time in America. Even in the category 
of aircraft on which all American strategy 
depends, and even after the American effort 
has been intensified under severe public 
pressure, the experts think that the Soviets 


are how outproducing this country by a 
harrow margin, 
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The grim efficiency of the rough and ready 
methods is typified by that hangar at Ra- 
menskoye, and by our habit of pouring our 
resources into ermine-lined Cadillacs while 
the Soviets concentrate the world’s second 
industrial economy almost fully on war pro- 
duction. These explain the fact that the 
Soviets are now seizing the lead in the air 
that used to belong to the United States. 
This is both a major scandal and a bleak 
threat to the survival of the Nation. It de- 
mands more detailed consideration. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Republican 
Party of Wisconsin on June 25, 1955, 
at Ripon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a number of resolutions 
adopted by the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin at its annual convention held 
in Ripon, Wis., on June 25, 1955. Ripon 
is the birthplace of the Republican Party 
and I believe that the resolutions ap- 
proved by the Republicans of Wiscon- 
sin are of interest to the Nation at large: 


ENDORSEMENT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin, in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., ex- 
press its belief, confidence, and enthusiasm 
in the administration headed by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and commend him for 
the outstanding work he is doing as the 
Chief Executive of this Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That the President respond to 
the demands by his country and his party 
by placing his name in candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for President in the 
next general election. 





For CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELATING 
To TREATIES 


Whereas the device, since 1942, of accord- 
ing treaty status to unratified executive 
agreements reposes overly absolute power in 
any executive and has upset the wise system 
of checks and balances between legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches which forms 
the essential keystone of our republican 
form of government, as set forth by the 
Constitution; and 

Whereas not only Yalta, but lesser execu- 
tive agreements and treaties, have impaired 
national interests and overridden American 
constitutional rights; and 


Whereas treaties have been shown to be 
an extraordinary power liable to abuse, able 
to give away our constitutional rights, and 
also able to bestow powers specifically denied 
by the Constitution; and 

Whereas Wisconsin’s able and senior Rep- 
resentative, LAWRENCE SMITH, has proposed 
a constitutional amendment to limit treaty 
infringement on domestic laws by requiring 
enabling legislation, and this proposed 
amendment would also void treaties made in 
conflict or not in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion in his resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 172, which incorporates the essential 
features of the Bricker amendment: Be it 
therefore 
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Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled June 
1955 at Ripon, Wis., earnestly petition the 
house Judiciary Committee to report out of 
committee the nonpartisan Smith Act for 
treaty amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Wisconsin Members of Congress, 
to the House Judiciary Committee, and to 
the President, with the further request that 
our Members of the House and Senate work 
to secure passage of this vital treaty amend- 
ment. 





COMMENDATION OF SENATOR McCarTHY 


Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., views 
with alarm the recent censure of Senator 
McCarTuy by the Senate of the United States 
as an unwarranted attempt to impair our 
sovereign power of cur State of Wisconsin 
in choosing its elective Representatives, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we again commend Senator 
JosEPH R. McCarrny for his continued un- 
relenting patriotic efforts to purge the United 
States of communism and subversive ele- 
ments. 





OPPOSITION TO REVISION McCCaARRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION ACT 

Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., urge 
the President and Congress of the, United 
States to resist pressures and measures that 
would alter or in any manner weaken the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 





COMMENDATION OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. 
HALLECK 


Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled takes 
deep pride in commending Congressman 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, for his pres- 
ent and past leadership in the Congress of 
the United States and wishes to thank him 
sincerely for his honoring us by his presence 
here to deliver an inspiring address to this 
1955 convention. 





OPPOSITION TO NEGOTIATIONS WITH RED CHINA 
UNLESS AMERICANS ARE RELEASED FROM 
PRISONS 


Whereas the Communist Chinese govern- 
ment is illegally holding American boys in 
prison camps despite the provisions of the 
Panmunjom Treaty: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955, at Ripon, Wis., recom- 
mends no negotiations with Communist 
China be entered into unless these prisoners 
are returned. 





U. N. CHARTER REVISION 


Whereas United Nations Charter revision 
is scheduled for 1955 consideration, and ef- 
forts are being made through suggested 
amondments to convert the United Nations 
into a world government and to destroy our 
safeguard of the veto power against uncer- 
tain majorities: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the State Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled, June 
25, 1955, petition Congress to instruct its 
charter revision delegates as follows: 

1. Delegates to oppose any revisions de- 
signed to secure world government. 

2. Delegates to oppose yielding of the veto 
power. 

3. Delegates to reaffirm the charter pro- 
vision prohibiting domestic interference by 
the United Nations and at the same time 
seek to rescind or abridge all contravening 
articles of the charter; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we petition Congress to 
instruct delegates to reject the current thesis 
that revision of the United Nations Charter 
can be by “informal growth and usage,” 
since such dangerous interpretation would 
place United Nations practices and rules 
beyond any subjection to United States Sen- 
ate approval or disapproval. 





SupporT FOR WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMER 


Whereas the economy of the State of Wis- 
consin is dependent to a large measure on 
the prosperity of the dairy producer: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin complements the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers for their outstanding work and 
fully endorses and supports: 

1. The efforts of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation to increase the consumption of milk 
and dairy products throughout the Nation. 

2. Legislative action by the Congress of 
the United States to insure fair and equal 
treatment in the establishment of dairy 
product support levels at the same or com- 
parable support levels as established for the 
so-called basic agricultural commodities. 

3. Adequate dairy research facilities and 
an extensive research program for the devel- 
opment of new and increased uses of dairy 
products. 

4. Continued 
eradication. 

5. Increased funds for the school lunch 
milk program to be used for the expanded 
consumption of fluid milk by all school chil- 
dren in our State. 


leadership in brucellosis 





COMMENDATION FOR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 
WISCONSIN SENATORS, AND WISCONSIN RE- 
PUBLICAN REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas our national Republican admin- 
istration has brought an end to the Korean 
conflict and is striving with all nations to 
secure a lasting peace; and 

Whereas wise fiscal policies have aided our 
Nation in its transition from a wartime 
economy to a peacetime economy so that 
inflation is curbed, the purchasing power of 
the dollar is stabilized and our country is 
enjoying the highest standard of living in its 
history; and 

Whereas our national Republican admin- 
istration has turned the trend away from 
national socialism and has encouraged indi- 
vidual initiative and private enterprise; and 

Whereas through constant unremitting 
efforts opposing the conspiracy of the Com- 
munist Party to infiltrate to destroy our 
Government, countless Communists and se- 
curity risks have been removed from posi- 
tions in our Government and in key defense 
industries: Now, therefore, be it 

sesolved, That we, the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled this 
25th day of June 1955, commend our Re- 
publican President, our two Republican 
United States Senators, and our Republican 
Congressmen who are responsible for these 
accomplishments. 


os 


Whereas the Republican Party of Wiscon- 
sin is firmly committed to the principles of 
freedom of expression and choice by each 
individual; and 

Whereas the use of the so-called “unit 
rule” is deemed to infringe on these rights: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin State Republi- 
can Party in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., That the 
use of the unit rule be and it hereby is con- 
demned; and be it further 

Resolved, That action be taken to amend 
the constitution of the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin to abolish the use of the unit rule. 
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Whereas the Republican administration of 
the State of Wisconsin is most fortunate in 
being guided by an outstanding group of 
constitutional officers whose principles of 
government and public service entail integ- 
rity, morality, devotion to duty, and out- 
standing administrative ability; and 


Whereas such State officers’ devotion to 
work in behalf of the people of the State of 
Wisconsin is highly commendable: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled this 25th 
day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., commends 
and expresses its gratitude to Hon. Walter J. 
Kohler, Governor; Hon. Warren P. Knowles, 
Lieutenant Governor; Hon. Mrs. Glenn M. 
Wise, secretary of state; Hon. Warren R, 
Smith, State treasurer; and Hon. Vernon W. 
Thompson, attorney general, for their leader- 
ship and public service rendered to the State 
of Wisconsin. 


-_— 


Whereas the platform adopted by the 1954 
convention of the Republican Party advo- 
cated a program based on the principles of 
Wisconsin republicanism; and 

Whereas the legislature, organized by the 
elected Republican members as the majority 
party, has made a splendid legislative record 
in agriculture, conservation, public educa- 
tion, highway safety, labor, highway con- 
struction, and other governmental func- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 1955 conventior. of the 
Republican Party of Wisconsin assembled in 
Ripon, Wis., commend the Republican mem- 
bership of the 1955 session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature for a constructive, forward-look- 
ing record of legislative action for the benefit 
of all the people of Wisconsin, 


Whereas the matters related to our Repub- 
lican platform are important and require 
careful and serious consideration at the 
county level where representative views are 
best expressed: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
the State of Wisconsin in convention assem- 
bled hereby authorizes and directs the for- 
mation of an interim platform committee of 
10, 1 member to be selected by the district 
chairman from each district. The duties of 
the committee to be (a) to promote interest 
on the cvunty level in matters of platform 
and policy, asking suggestions and proposals 
from all sections of the State, (b) assemble 
all suggestions and recommendations and 
present a proposed platform based on said 
county results to the 1956 convention plat- 
form committee. 


Whereas Charles J. Zepp, of Alma, former 
chairman of the Wisconsfn Federation of 
Young Republicans, has given 2 years of de- 
voted service to the welfare of that organi- 
zation; 

Whereas Charles J. Zepp has made consid- 
erable sacrifice to achieve his goals, both in 
personal time and personal funds: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in annual convention in Ripon, 
Wis., this 25th day of June 1955 does hereby 
state publicly its acclaim and regard for 
Charles J. Zepp. 





Be it resolved, That the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin in convention assembled at 
Ripon, Wis., this 25th day of June 1955 ex- 
tend to the cities of Ripon and Oshkosh, the 
counties of Fond du Lac and Winnebago, 
their officers and the convention committee, 
its grateful appreciation for the excellent 
hospitality, facilities, arrangements, and 
courtesies which have been extended to the 
delegates. 
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Be it resolved, That there be adopted q 
closed primary law, wherein the electors are 
required to register as members of their 
party prior to the primary election ang to 
vote their party ballot: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin in convention assembled this 25: 
day of June 1955 at Ripon, Wis., urge th: 
the legislature adopt such legislation. : 

Whereas the traditional American two. 
party system has been the basis for our gye. 
tem has been the basis for our system of 
government; and 

Whereas the outpouring of vast sums of 
labor union funds for political purposes cay 
lead to the disruption and downfall of oy 
two-party system; and 

Whereas labor-union funds are poureq 
into political activities at the direction of g 
few union bosses, thus depriving the wage 
earner of his individual control of and re. 
sponsibility for his own political contriby. 
tions; and 

Whereas corporations and cooperatives, as 
economic interest groups, have been pre- 
cluded by statute from using their associa. 
tion funds for political purposes: Be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Republican conven. 
tion at Ripon, Wis., this 25th day of June 
1955 go on record commending the 1955 Wis- 
consin Legislature for passing bill 419-4. 
which bans the use of labor-union funds for 
political purposes, thus insuring continued 
free elections in the American tradition; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That all Republican members of 
the legislature who supported bill 419-A and 
Assembly Speaker Mark Catlin, Jr., who au- 
thorized the measure, be particularly 
commended. 





Immigration Facts: Congress Has Them 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TH® HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of the fiscal year 1955, on June 30, 
1955, a surprisingly large number of im- 
migration quotas remain open, drama- 
tizing the fact that there is much less 
pressure from the outside to bring more 
immigrants to the United States than 
there is pressure from the inside to wreck 
our immigration laws. 

From among the small and much (is- 
cussed quotas for Asia and the Pacific 
area, the following quotas are open, 
meaning that visas are readily available: 
Afghanistan, Arabian Peninsula, Asia- 
Pacific Triangle, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Laos, Nepal, New Guinea, Pacific 
Islands—trusteeship, Pakistan, Samoa, 
Saudi Arabia, Thailand, Vietnam, and 
Yemen. 

In Europe, the following immigration 
quotas remain open at the close of the 
fiscal year 1955: Andora, Belgium and 
Subquota, Danzig, Germany, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Ireland, Liechtenste?, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, San Marino, and 
Sweden. 

Among the African territories, most 
of the quotas allocated to British cole 
onies, in addition to Ethiopia, Liber 
Libya, and smaller territories, remail 
open, 
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This, however, does not complete the 
picture because it is of equal importance 
that most of the preferential portions 
of some of the quotas which are in high 
demand, are open at the present time. 
such is the situation under the quotas 
for Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslo- 
yakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, All British colonial subquotas 
except Jamaica, Greece, Hungary, Indo- 
nesia, Italy—first and second preference 
open—Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Russia. 

The fact that these preference por- 
tions are open means that skilled spe- 
cialists whose services are needed in the 
United States, and relatives of United 
States citizens—parents, brothers, and 
sisters—and wives and children of aliens 
who are lawfully resident aliens, could 
be immediately admitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks the following article by E. F. 
Tompkins: 

IMMIGRATION Facrs: Concress Has THEM 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


Senator Kennepy of Massachusetts, asks 
Congress for a bipartisan commission to in- 
vestigate the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

This would seem to be a needless and 
hazardous venture. 

It seems needless because the McCarran- 
Walter Act is less than 3 years old, and was 
itself the product of a long and painstaking 
study. The act was written with the aid and 
advice of immigration experts. It was passed 
with the approval of the Labor Department, 
the State Department, and the Justice De- 
partment, overwhelmingly surviving a Presi- 
dential veto. The act ranks among the most 
carefully constructed laws on the Federal 
statute books. Furthermore, it was amended 
just iast year to eliminate alleged hardships 
on certain aliens which were previously non- 
existent. 

TINKERING WON’T HELP 

No commission is likely to discover any 
facts about immigration that are not already 
known in Congress. Consequently, there is 
little prospect that the McCarran-Walter Act 
can be improved by legislative tinkering. 
There is, however, a clear and present dan- 
ger that our immigration policy may be sabo- 
taged and our internal security gravely im- 
paired. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is constantly 
misrepresented. 

Its basic principles are not new. Prior to 
1952, the immigration law was a scatteration 
of old and recent statutes and proclamations, 
and of administrative rules and regulations, 
Some of which were obscure and the mass 
ot which was confusing. The McCarran- 
Walter bills revised and codified the best of 
these as the Immigration and National Act 
of 1952. The quota system of restricted and 


selective immigration became the core of the 
act. But that system had been in operation 
since 1924—for 28 years. 


The immediate objective of the opponents 
of the McCarran Walter Act is to get rid 
of the quotas. What they really desire is, 
of course, unlimited immigration from some 
torelgn areas, if not from all. 

REASONS FOR QUOTA PLAN 

But experience both here and abroad, has 
eens that unrestricted immigration entails 
the importation of employment and housing 
Problems. Moreover, mass migrations—with 


which we were threatened before the quota 
system came in—could drastically alter our 
Soclal and political institutions. These are 


— two reasons for the quota plan. 
Pe, 1952, when the McCarran-Walter bills 
“re pending, a plea was agitated that 
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displaced persons might enter America 
freely. 

In 1953, Congress passed a supplemental 
law—the Refugee Relief Act. By this act, 
214,000 immigrants may be admitted, out- 
side the regular quotas, within a 3-year 
period ending December 31, 1956. ; 

The Refugee Relief Act serves and was de- 
signed, to enable America to succor its share 
of war victims while also protecting the 
basic and permanent immigration law. 

Under these conditions, Senator KENNEDY’s 
proposal to open a new forum on immigra- 
tion may be extremely hazardous, as well as 
unnecessary. 





Federal Controls on Natural Gas—Mayor 
Views Them as Hurting Chester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF .PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Chester (Pa.) 
Times of June 30, 1955: 


FEDERAL CONTROLS ON NaTURAL GAS—MAyorR 
Views THEM aS HuRTING CHESTER 


If Congress fails to free natural gas from 
Federal price controls, the discovery and pro- 
duction of gas will decline to the detriment 
and harm of householders and workers in 
the industrial East, including Chester and 
Delaware County, Mayor Ralph F. Swarts de- 
clared today. 

Swarts issued the following statement in 
support of the Harris-Fulbright bill pend- 
ing in Congress, which would free gas pro- 
ducers from Federal control: 

“I wish to express my agreement with a 
recent editorial in the Chester Times, which 
was captioned: ‘Regulation of Natural Gas 
Producers Seen Threat To Free Enterprise.’ 

“Chester and lower Delaware County con- 
stitute one of the major industrial areas of 
America. If the industry located here is to 
continue to grow, if we are to be success- 
ful in attracting additional industry into 
the area, we must have adequate supplies 
of energy fuels for their use. 


“TOP ENERGY FUEL 


“Foremost among today’s energy fuels is 
natural gas, which now supplies one-fourth 
of the country’s energy needs. Since the 
end of World War II a truly magnificent job 
has been done in the discovery, production, 
and transportation of rapidly increasing 
supplies of natural gas for the uses of in- 
dustry, the heating of homes, and for other 
household facilities. 

“Independent producers in the southwest- 
ern States have done a particularly notable 
job in making abundant reserves and sup- 
plies of natural gas available to us in the 
industrial East. They have done so under 
the spur of competitive enterprise. Natural- 
gas production inherently is a risky, com- 
petitive business, it is not in any sense a 
monopoly requiring price regulation, as are 
the interstate pipelines and local distribu- 
tors, which enjoy exclusive franchises. 

“All of this is completely borne out by the 
rapidly increasing supply of natural gas in 
recent years, and by the fact that the cost 
of gas to the householder since 1938 has in- 
creased only one-eleventh as much as the 
overall cost of living. 

“Congress, in 1938, specifically exempted 
natural-gas producers from the control of 
the Federal Power Commission, and in 1950 
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confirmed that intention. Nevertheless, a 
year ago the Supreme Court, in a 5-to-3 
decision, found that the congressional ex- 
emption was vaguely stated and failed to 
apply to sales of natural gas intended for 
interstate shipment. So, for the first time 
in this country’s peacetime history, a natu- 
ral-resources commodity has been subjected 
to Federal price control. . 

“If the Harris-Fulbright bill to free the 
gas producers from Federal control, now 
pending in Congress, is not enacted, the dis- 
covery and production of natural gas will be 
markedly slowed down, to the great detri- 
ment and harm of householders and workers 
in the industrial East, including Chester and 
Delaware County. 

“Continuance of Federal price control over 
natural-gas production will restrict the in- 
centives to explore for and develop new 
reserves for the future. This will mean a 
smaller supply and that, in turn, will mean 
higher prices for gas. The natural conse- 
quence will be the movement of industry 
needing gas to the States producing it, and 
that will mean fewer jobs in the Chester 
area and other eastern industry centers. 


“‘WOULD CREATE PRECEDENT 


“Of equal importance, in my view, is the 
fact that subjecting natural-gas producers 
to Federal price control creates a precedent 
that may transform our traditional competi- 
tive enterprise economy into socialism. If 
the Federal Government properly can con- 
trol natural-gas prices in the field, why can- 
not it control prices in peacetime for oil at’ 
the well, coal at the mine, lumber in the 
forest, cattle on the range, grain in the 
field—in fact, for all commodities? 

“For these reasons, I hope that Congress 
will promptly pass the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
and that our Pennsylvania Members in Con- 
gress will be in the forefront of that action.” 





Foreign Aid Affects Our Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I enclose the following edito- 
rial taken from the Sioux City Journal 
of July 4, 1955: 

FOREIGN AID AFFECTS OuR TRADE PROGRAM 

According to a United Nations report, 
Japan and Europe, including Soviet bloc 
countries, are cutting into United States 
trade with Latin America by offering cheaper 
prices and easier credit terms. This is not 
particularly surprising. Indeed, we must 
expect it, not only in Latin America but 
els@where. 

It is, in effect, a byproduct of our own 


foreign policy under which we have shipped 


billions of American dollars abroad in eco- 
nomic aid to the countries that compete 
with us in the world-trade markets. 

What we have been doing is making things 
easier for our competitors through a long 
period of helping them rebuilt their econ- 
omies after World WarII. And because such’ 
countries as Britain, Japan, France, and 
others have wage scales far below those in 
the United States, in addition to substan- 
tial free aid or low-rate loans from the 
United States, they are in an excellent posi- 
tion to compete against us, not only in Latin 
America but in other portions of the globe 
as well. 

Our Government, of course, through the 
old Marshall aid program and a series of 
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replacements for that plan, deliberately 
sought to “help other nations help them- 
selves” in rebuilding war-torn economies. 
The thought was that our allies abroad would 
be less inclined to go for communism if they 
had an early return to healthy business con- 
ditions. 

That theory has carried over from the 
Truman administration into the Eisenhower 
regime. Indeed, the present Democrat-con- 
trolled House of Representatives only re- 
cently authorized a $3,285,800,000 foreign-aid 
program for the fiscal year which began 
July 1. Of that sum, $2,152,800,000 was ear- 
marked for economic assistance to foreign 
countries. 

So the United States still is determined 
to push the foreign-aid program, even 
though the recipients may be near or above 
their prewar economic levels. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, this leaves something to be 
desired, and it points to the obvious conclu- 
sion that everitually the United States must 
taper off its foreign aid. 

When our original objective has been ob- 
tained, then the time has come for reassess- 
ment of our aid distribution program. And 
it looks as though such a reexamination is 
about due, at least as far as some of our 
allies are concerned. 





Mrs. Thurmond Chatham Becomes 
Music Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Thurmond Chatham, the wife of our 
distinguished friend and colleague from 
North Carolina. Recently in collabora- 
tion. with Barnee Breeskin, who most of 
us know and admire, Mrs. Chatham re- 
corded a new song entitled “Lonely 
Road.” The background of Mrs. Chat- 
ham’s first effort in the musical field is 
interestingly reported by Evelyn Peyton 
Gordon in her column in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of July 5, 1955. Since we 
all know and like THurmonp and his 
charming wife so much, I am asking 
unanimous consent to include the article 
for its interest and information to the 
Members of the House. 

First Foray IN MusICAL Wor.Lp SET FoR 

REPRESENTATIVE CHATHAM’s WIFE 
(By Evelyn Peyton Gordon) 

Another feather in the cap of Mrs. Thur- 
mond Chatham, wife of North . Carolina 
Representative CHaTHAM, who on Thursday 
Officilly becomes the first congressional wife 
to hit Tin Pan Alley with a bang. At 3p. m. 
Pat Chatham will be on hand in the Hecht 
Auditorium for an invitation reception to 
autograph records. Perry Como will also be 
among those present, and any contributions 
the 100 guests offer will go to the Variety 
Club’s fund for the Children’s Hospital. 

The record which Mrs. Chatham will auto- 
graph is Lonely Road, a haunting melody 
written over a period of months—I told you 
a little about the new recording sometime 
ago—with the Shoreham’s Barnee Breeskin. 
It’s Pat Firestone Chatham’s first foray into 
the musical world, and she insists she is 
still more flabbergasted by her success in 
producing the lyrics for Lonely Road than 
she’s ever been shooting ducks at her hus- 
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band’s island lodge near Nags Head, N. C., or 
landing a salmon in the famous streams of 
Norway. 
BACKGROUND 

There’s something of.a background to this 
song over which Pat and Barnee have worked 
for so long. A year or so ago, the Chathams 
were on one of their frequent trips abroad. 
Late one evening they strolled into a Paris 
bistro after the place had really closed. As 
they sat over a glass of wine, Representative 
CHATHAM, who is exceptionally tunewise, 
said, “Listen to that violinist. He’s play- 
ing just three bars of a lovely melody over 
and over again. Just three bars. Later 
talking with the violinist the Chathams 
learned that even the fiddler couldn’t re- 
member more of the lovely tune. He only 
remembered that as a small boy in Russia 
his grandmother and mother had sung a 
song to him, and only those three brief, 
haunting bars remained in his musical mind. 

Representative CHATHAM apparently knows 
a good tune when he hears one. He was the 
first person to bring the sheet music for two 
wonderful, popular songs from Europe to 
this country—La Vie en Rose and April in 
Portugal, neither of which have yet been 
recorded here. So THURMOND CHATHAM 
talked with the violinist and finally bought 
the fragment of that long-ago song. Back 
in Washington the Chathams talked about 
the melody with their long-time friend, 
Earnee, and the work started. Sometime 
later Frank Folsom, president of RCA, heard 
the tune and insisted upon having it re- 
corded for RCA-Victor with orchestral ar- 
rangement by Hugo Winterhalter. And on 
Thursday the finished records of the nine 
LaFalce Brothers singing to Winterhalter’s 
arrangement will be autographed by Mrs. 
Chatham—and doubtless Barnee Breeskin. 

Later that same afternoon Representative 
and Mrs. CHATHAM will entertain at a cock- 
tail party for still more friends in the beau- 
tiful gardens of Prospect House, their George- 
town home, which overlooks the Virginia 
banks of the Potomac. 





No Guaranty of Perpetual Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


{r. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a free economy it is obvious that 
there is no guaranty of perpetual pros- 
perity. It would be fine if such a guar- 
anty was possible but it is not. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing a timely editorial from the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer Published in 
Racine, Wis., under date of July 2 on this 
subject: 

No GUARANTY OF PERPETUAL PROSPERITY 

There will never be another depression, 
argue some folks. “The Government won't 
ever allow such a thing to happen again,” 
they contend. 

It is true that some facts are being learned 
about the peaks and hollows of business 
cycles. It is also true that any administra- 
tion in power will do its best to keep the 
Nation prosperous. 

But no government has ever proved that 
it can deliver perpetual prosperity. It is pos- 
sible, however, to ease the pain and misery 
of the toughest periods. 

It is people themselves who cause booms 
and busts. Greed and selfishness of groups 
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and individuals are the real reason why the 
economy gets thrown out of kilter. We wij 
guess that human nature being what it i: 
there will always be ups and downs. ; 

Talk of no more depression sounds just like 
1919 when farmers were saying, “You wi); 
never see butterfat go down to 50 cents 
again.” It soon broke through that imagin. 
ary 50 cents and later slid to below 20 a hun. 
dred. 

We may never again see 3-cent hogs anq 
17-cent butterfat. After all, the dollar has 
been devalued and no administration jg 
likely to try to put it back where it was q 
generation ago. 

Farmers could have some pretty tough 
times with hogs at 15 cents and milk where 
it is at around $3. If everything else keeps 
going up and up and farm prices stay 
where they are, that will be farm depression, 
In fact, we seem to be in another round of 
wage and price increases right now. 

If the business machine thus gets thrown 
out of balance the whole thing could again 
come creaking to a stop like in past busi- 
ness cycles. 

We aren’t at all gloomy about the future, 
America’s future looks bright and optimistic, 
There is no room for the pessimists and pro- 
fessional worriers. 

Let’s be realistic enough, however, to real. 
ize that we probably aren’t smart enough to 
insure perpetual prosperity. 





The International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ad- 
dress concerning the background and 
importance of the International Labor 
Organization, which was delivered by Mr, 
Albert L. McDermott, special assistant 
to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
Mr. McDermott spoke at the 10th Annual 
Convention of the Association of Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists, in Camden, N. J., on 
July 4, 1955. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ALBERT L. McDERMOTT, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LAzoR, Bé- 
FORE THE 10TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC TRADE UNIONISTS, 
WaLTt WHITMAN HOTEL, CAMDEN, N. J., JULY 
4, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Association 

of Catholic Trade Unionists, ladies, and gen- 

tlemen, it is my very pleasant privilege 
convey to you the warmest greetings from 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. He 

has asked me to extend to you his best wishes 

on the occasion of your 10th annual con- 
vention. 

A few weeks ago I noted that the theme 
of this year’s convention was to be “ACTU’s 
Role in the Changing Labor Picture.” While 
I feel certain that ardent and complete de- 
bate has been had on all phases of changing 
labor relations, what with so many new do- 
mestic issues entering into the field, I would 
like to talk to you today about the ever- 
changing picture on the international Jabor 
front and recommend for your considerati n 
a renewed effort on the part of your 4ss0- 
ciation pointing toward a better enlighten- 
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ont of public opinion in this very impor- 
-ometimes unheard of, and more often 
ted, area of international labor affairs. 
particular reference to United States 
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participation in the International Labor 
Organization. 

American labor, management, and Govern- 
ment have been participating in the work 


the ILO since 1934. We have been in the 

‘er than in any other major inter- 
ul organization. Yet, it seems that 
vere is less knowledge and understanding 
‘ the ILO in this country than of any other 
; international organization to which 
I would venture to say that 9 

10 people cannot tell you what the 
ion of the ILO is, much less give you 
reason why we should participate in it. 
We are all aware, I believe, of the fact that 
the ILO was founded in 1919 as part of the 
Treaty of Versailles following the First World 
War. The Commission of the Paris Peace 
Conference that was responsible for devel- 
oping that part of the treaty which estab- 
lished an International Organization on 
Labor Matters was headed by Samuel Gom- 
pers, then president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. One of the factors at that 
time which added to the urgency of devel- 
oping some kind of machinery within a dem- 
ocratic framework to help promote the alle- 
of conditions of distress among 
work was the successful Bolshevist revo- 

tion in Russia and other attempts at revo- 
lution of this type which were taking place 
in other European countries. 

The organization’s constitution recognizes 
that “* * * universal and lasting peace can 
be established only if it is based upon social 
justice.’ To help achieve that social jus- 
tice, the Organization is devoted to the pro- 
motion of voluntary international coopera- 
tion for the improvement of living and 
working conditions in all countries. The 
folowing important principles upon which 
the Organization is based. were reaffirmed in 
its declaration of Philadelphia in 1944: 

“(a) Labor is not a commodity. 

“(b) Freedom of expression and associa- 
tion are essential to sustained progress. 

“(c) Poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
to prosperity everywhere. 

‘\d) The war against want requires to be 
carried on with unrelenting vigor within 
each nation, and by continuous and con- 
certed international effort in which the rep- 
resentatives of workers and employers, en- 
joying equal status with those of govern- 
m join with them in free discussion and 
cratic decisions with a view to the pro- 
notion of the common welfare.” 

The ILO collects and disseminates in- 
formation about labor and social conditions, 
lormulates international standards and su- 
pervises their national application. It also 
provides technical assistance in carrying out 
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social and economic development programs. 

In its work to promote international co- 
Operation for the improvement of working 
and living conditions the ILO, since its first 
conference in Washihgton in 1919, has made 
recommendations on many subjects includ- 
ing minimum wages, protective measures for 
women and children, the establishment of 


employment services, the provision of old age 
insu nce, uneployment compensation and 
other types of social security, the promotion 
°: Industrial harmony, the assurance of free- 
dom of association, the assistance of the in- 
“vidual through training to better realize 


his abilities, nondiscrimination in employ- 
aan Opportunties and the provision of wel- 
“are facilities to increase the health and 
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niort of the worker. 


The work of the ILO in these fields, and 
Particularly its development of standards 
od the consideration and guidance of its 
member countries (which now num- 
win ), has raised some questions in this 
ing ‘ty which are based on misunderstand- 

‘6 Of how the ILO works and of our inter- 
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ests in the organization. It seems to me 
that the following two questions reflect the 
principal misunderstandings of the ILO that 
exist in the United States. First, if the ILO 
is establishing standards with respect to all 
these subjects, is it not infringing upon the 
freedom of domestic action here at home, 
and trying to impose foreign concepts on the 
United States? Second, if American labor 
and living standards are on the whole the 
best in the world, what do \ > have to gain 
from participation in the International 
Labor Organization? 

With respect to the first question, we 
should understand clearly that the ILO has 
no power to coerce or to impose any system 
or standard on any country. One proposal 
at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 was 
that the ILO should be an international 
parliament, with power to enact labor legis- 
lation that would take effect in the member 
countries of the Organization. That pro- 
posal was not adopted; it was rejected. It 
was realized that it would constitute an en- 
croachment on the sovereign rights. of each 
nation to handle its own domestic affairs 
and that, under it, differences of approach 
in the handling of labor problems by the 
different countries would be straitjacketed. 
The Peace Conference decided, instead, to 
establish the ILO as an international agency 
to promote the voluntary cooperation of the 
nations for the improvement of working and 
living conditions. Its tripartite structure, 
with representation not only of governments 
but, with full participating and voting rights, 
of worker and employer representatives, re- 
flects more than any other official interna- 
tional organization the principles of our 
democratic society. 

It can, after full exchange and experiences 
between the governments, worker, and em- 
ployer representatives at its Conferente, de- 
velop suggestions, which at least two-thirds 
majority of the Conference believe represent 
the best that can be drawn from the diverse 
views and experiences that have been con- 
sidered. These suggestions are then sent to 
the member countries for consideration. 
There is no obligation to take action along 
any of the lines suggested. Each country has 
complete freedom of decision and action in 
this matter. It has -been found, however, 
that in many countries these suggestions 
have been helpful, and have served as the 
basis of action they.wish to take, in their 
efforts to improve labor conditions at home. 

The ILO is not a world government. It 
does not seek the panacea, and it recognizes 
the vitality of diverse methods and the nec- 
essity for differences of approach and meth- 
ods, depending upon varying conditions, cir- 
cumstances, and traditions. It can impose 
no system or standard on anybody. The 
basis of its operation is voluntary and coop- 
erative, and provides complete freedom of 
action on the part of member countries. It 
relies on enlightened self-interest, rather 
than on compulsion, as the basis of sound 
and lasting progress. 

The development of labor standards is only 
one of the many activities of the ILO, and 
is one—as a matter of fact—that is probably 
not as important now as it was in the earlier 
years of the organization. The ILO is now 
engaging ina sizeable program of opera- 
tional activities which is providing technical 
assistance on such matters as increasing pro- 
ductivity, industrial and supervisory train- 
ing and the like. The ILO also undertakes 
basic research on labor problems and has an 
important function in the dissemination of 
information through publications and meet- 
ings. 

President Eisenhower, in a message read 
to the ILO Conference in Geneva on June 6, 
by Secretary of Labor Mitchell, called the 
ILO “* * * one of the oldest and most use- 
ful international instruments for the de- 
velopment of a better way of life for all 
people. By seeking to improve living stand- 
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ards through the voluntary cooperation of 
many nations, the International Labor Or- 
ganization serves the cause of peaceful 
progress.” 

The President said further: “Particularly 
appealing to those who believe in the dignity 
of the individual is the ILO provision which 
permits employers and workers to sit on an 
equal basis with representatives of Govern- 
ment in the councils of the organization. 
In the understanding and cooperation which 
employers and workers develop through the 
ILO there is great hope for increased under- 
standing and cooperation among the na- 
tions whose employers and workers they 
represent.” 

Recently, Pope Pius XII granted an audi- 
ence to ILO delegates in Rome. The Pope 
praised the ILO for “its contributions to 
the progress of social legislation in the 
various countries” over the past 30 years 
and for “having united governments, em- 
ployers and workers in brave and fruitful 
cooperation.” He said: “The International 
Labor Organization has not wished to repre- 
sent only one social class, nor to become 
the means of expression of one tendency 
exclusively. It welcomes everything that is 
constructive, everything which meets the 
real needs of a harmoniously constructed so- 
ciety and that is why our predecessor, Pius 
XI, did not hesitate to draw attention to 
the remarkable resemblance between the 
principles set forth in the labor code and 
those of the encyclical Rerum Novarum.” 

Now, as the second question: What do we 
have to gain from membership in the ILO? 
It is true that from the standpoint of do- 
mestic improvements we have less to gain 
than any other country that beiongs to the 
Organization. Our interests in the Or- 
ganization nevertheless are direct, varied and 
important. 

First of all, and speaking on broad terms, 
the United States has recognized the im- 
portance of developing economic and social 
stability in the free world as a means of 
promoting the kind of a world in which we 
can live in peace and prosperity. This is one 
of the major tenets of United States foreign 
policy, in support of which we have expended 
billions of dollars and have undertaken 
numerous cooperative programs with other 
free countries of the world. 

The ILO is an exceedingly important 
forum which can contribute to this objective. 
It is devoted to the improvement of con- 
ditions of work and life—of poverty, of in- 
security, of exploitation, of poor working 
conditions—that lead to unrest and social 
upheaval. And it is promoting these im- 
provements in a democratic framework with 
the direct participation of the bipartites di- 
rectly concerned, namely the workers and 
the employers. It is a forum through which, 
therefore, we can reach directly, and in- 
fluence, those whose situation we recognize 
it is in our interest to help. These condi- 
tions breed communism, and the work of 
the ILO to eliminate—or at least improve— 
them, deserves the support of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

By our participation we can influence the 
kind of suggestions that emanate from the 
ILO and can bring our concepts and meth- 
ods (which have resulted in such a high 
standard of living here) to the attention 
of the rest of the world. 

The ILO helps to eliminate substandard 
working conditions and levels of living 
which provide competitive advantage to 
other countries in the world’s markets. 
Competitive margins based upon inadequate 
wages and working conditions can be re- 
duced by voluntary action of other nations 
to raise the standards of their workers. This 
is of direct advantage to American workers 
and American businessmen. As the ILO 
stated in its Declaration of Philadelphia: 
“Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere.” 
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The unique tripartite composition of the 
ILO presents United States labor and man- 
agement with an unusual opportunity to 
themselves demonstrate to the workers, em- 
ployers, and governments of other countries, 
what has been accomplished under our eco- 
nomic and social system and what the mo- 
tives of United States labor and management 
really are. American capitalism is much 
misunderstood in the rest of the world, and 
the Communists capitalize on that misun- 
derstanding in their propaganda. Our par- 
ticipation in the ILO, therefore, is important 
as a means of countering this propaganda 
and bringing about a more accurate and 
sympathetic understanding in the rest of the 
world of our free-enterprise system and its 
objectives. 

The Russians have rejoined the ILO because 
they know it is such an important forum, 
and one through they they hope they can 
achieve their program of world domination. 
Russia knows she has a rare opportunity to 
exert her influence in the Organization on 
the members of the free world. It is, be- 
cause of this factor, more imperative now 
than ever before that the United States play 
a leading role in the ILO. 

It is important that we not retreat from 
this arena which the Soviets hope to cap- 
ture for their own ends or, failing this, to 
destroy. This is the Organization in which 
more can be done to expose the forced labor, 
the slavery, and the human degradation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that the Russians try 
to pose as the “workers’ paradise.” It is in 
this forum, in which the free workers of the 
world are directly represented, that they can 
judge for themselves whether we or the Rus- 
sians and their captive gang are genuinely 
concerned with their aspirations. We can- 
not afford either by indifference or with- 
drawal, to abandon our friends in the ILO, 
and with it the hope that it represents for a 
decent life in dignity and freedom to the 
Communists. 

In a recent interview George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
remarked that free labor has made progress 
in Europe during the past few years. He 
stated, however, that though labor was 
“making fine progress in Italy and progress, 
although not quite as much, in France” the 
Communist labor organizations “still have 
a solid hold” in foreign labor. These words 
of accomplishment in Italy and France 
should serve to spur on the free world to 
make its influence felt in the ILO and sim- 
ilar world organizations which provide the 
springboard to worldwide recognition of the 
dignity of man. 

The ILO is and can remain worthwhile if, 
graced by divine guidance, we in our wis- 
dom can by cooperative effort, present to 
the member nations in constructive and 
logical form the fruits of prosperity and 
spiritual wealth which result from a mini- 
mum of governmental intervention and a 
mutual respect among men, 





Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 2 years after it was prepared, the 
Congress and the public have at long last 
obtained copies of the Wenzell report 
dealing with the plans of the adminis- 
tration for the future of the TVA. 

That report was for many months kept 
as secret by the administration as if it 
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contained the formula for making the 
hydrogen bomb. The very existence of 
the report was kept secret. The name of 
the author of the report was shrouded 
in secrecy. 

At the time the Dixon-Yates contro- 
versy arose, the White House, under pres- 
sure, instructed the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
prepare chronologies which would list all 
papers and meetings of the two agencies 
bearing on the origin of the Dixon- Yates 
contract. Nowhere in those chronologies 
was Mr. Adolphe Wenzell :- mentioned. 
Some of the meetings which he attended 
were mentioned, but Mr. Wenzell was not 
listed as having attended them. No- 
where in the Bureau of the Budget 
chronology was the Wenzell report so 
much as mentioned. 

It required, Mr. Speaker, a chance 
mention, an accidental mention, of the 
name “Wenzell” in a memorandum to 
open the way for the ultimate disclosure 
of Mr. Wenzell’s identity, the nature of 
the work he was doing for the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the existence of the re- 
port in which we have now discovered 
lay the origins of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. 

All during the hearings of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
Dixon-Yates contract, the activities of 
Mr. Wenzell and the interests of the 
First Boston Corp., of which he was 
vice president were kept secret. When 
his name was subsequently brought 
into the open and Budget Director 
Hughes was questioned about his ac- 
tivities, Mr. Hughes replied that Mr. 
Wenzell had been employed by the 
Budget Bureau for advice on the ac- 
counting and financing system of the 
TVA. He denied that he had anything 
to do with policy decisions in regard to 
the Dixon-Yates matter. I am afraid 
that Mr. Hughes misled the Congress 
and the public. 

Mr. Wenzell, as we now know, was 
brought into the Bureau of the Budget 
within a few months after the present 
administration took office. He was 
brought in by then Budget Director 
Dodge. We do not know exactly what 
Budget Director Dodge’s instructions to 
Mr. Wenzell were, but we know what he 
did. 

This vice president of the Nation’s 
greatest utility financial house prepared 
a report on the TVA. He made four 
alternative proposals for either limiting 
the TVA and preventing its future 
growth, or which called for turning all 
of its assets which could be made profit- 
able over to other private utilities. 

One of those proposals was for the 
construction of privately owned whole- 
sale electric plants whose production 
would be fed into the TVA system. That 
is exactly what was supposed to take 
place under the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Mr. Wenzell, the New York banker, 
laid out the policy subsequently adopted 
in the Dixon-Yates plan. He attended 
the meeting at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which put this plan into mo- 
tion. He attended the secret meeting 
at the Budget Bureau which put the 
administration’s stamp of approval on 
this plan. Yet, Budget Director Hughes 
says that he was giving advice on some 
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accounting systems and had nothing ty 
do with any policy decisions on Dixon. 
Yates. 7 

Mr. Wenzell has testified that in pre. 
paring his report he did not contac 
anyone in the Tennessee Valley Autho;. 
ity. He asked the TVA for no informy. 
tion. He asked the TVA for no opinion 
He asked the opinion of no one in the 
TVA area who was familiar with the 
work of that organization. He did no 
ask the opinion of any people of the 
area. 

Mr. Wenzell, the New York banker 
also testified that the proposal he mag 
which later came to fruition in th 
Dixon-Yates contract, -was not his fay. 
orite proposal among the four he made. 
His favorite proposal was one under 
which TVA would turn over to another 
corporation all of its power dams, ql 
of its steam plants, all of its transmis. 
Sion lines. Then that corporation would 
sell its securities to the public, presum. 
ably with some New York banking house 
making a large fee for doing the selling. 
The TVA would be left with flood control 
and navigation and nothing more. 

It is no wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
those of us who have sought to permit 
the TVA to construct the Fulton steam 
plant have been stymied. For there in 
the Bureau of the Budget lay this master 
plan for dismantling the TVA. And it 
lay there unknown to the TVA, unknown 
to the Congress, and unknown to the 
people of the United States. 

The TVA has been a success which has 
been copied around the world. The idea 
behind it is the hope of millions of people 
in other nations. But the policy of the 
Bureau of the Budget as developed by 
Adolphe Wenzell proposed to undo its 
great work and turn back the clock in the 
TVA area to a period of high power costs 
and limited power. 

It is no wonder that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the President 
wished to have this report kept secret, 
They did not desire to have their true in 
tentions toward TVA reach the light of 
day. 

Now we know what Dixon-Yates really 
was. It was the first step in dismantling 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It isno 
wonder that the administration, now 
that its true purposes are revealed for 
what they are, is ready to abandon 
Dixon-Yates. But this abandonmett 
does not mean that they will not Wy 
again with another of the alternatives 
which Mr. Adolphe Wenzel! proposed. 
The people of the Tennessee Valley arté 
must be endlessly alert to protect the 
future of the TVA. 





Protection of the Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, ! a 
ceived a letter from a constituent “ 
week which I would like to call to 
attention of all of the Member's. 
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pr. James Griffitts, now of Miami, Fla., 
was formerly with the Laboratory of 
piologics Control, a division of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and because 
of this experience and background has 
presented what I believe are sound and 
convincing arguments concerning the 
need of insuring that those divisions of 
our Federal Government which must 
make the decisions as to which materials 
are safe in the immunization and treat- 
ment of human beings are adequately 
protected from outside pressures and in- 
fluence. Much of Dr. Griffitts’ letter 
deals with the Salk vaccine, a matter in 
which all of us not only have a personal 
interest, but a public responsibility. 

Iam proud to have a man of Dr. Grif- 
fitts’ ability as a resident of the Fourth 
pistrict of Florida and I am pleased for 
this opportunity to bring to your atten- 
tion his personal comments on this seri- 
ous question of proper protection of the 
Nation’s health: 

DapE REAGENTs, INC., 
Miami, Fla., June 28, 1955. 
Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FASCELL: In July of 1949 I 
resigned my commission with the United 
States Public Health Service where I was 
to-duty in the Laboratory of 
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Biologics Control since 1940. I came to 
Miami as associate director of the Blood 
Bank of Dade County and of the Medical Re- 
search Foundation of Dade County where I 
remained until 1954. On the death of my 
good friend John Elliott, I assumed the 
presidency of Dade Reagents, Inc., a com- 


pany which employs about 70 individuals 
and manufactures for national distribution, 
a number of medical specialty items. I have 
made Miami my home and have great pride 
in our area and great respect for our repre- 


sentatives in Congress, 

Because of my background in medical re- 
search at the National Institues of Health 
Ihave been unusually close to and interested 


in, the handling of the biological produce 
which has caused so much national pub- 
licity—the antipoliomyelitis vaccine. I feel 
it my duty to give you certain background 
concerning the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in regulating the manufacture and 
sale of products which have inherently 
dangerous qualities. 


The control methods of the Government 
represented by the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control, a subsection of the Microbiological 
Institute of the National Institutes of 
Health, in the past have done a great service 
In providing safe materials for use in the 


immunization 
beings 


and treatment of human 
There have been many instances in 
the past where this small group of people has 
been able to prevent the distribution of 
products of questionable safety and products 
Which have very questionable value to the 
patient, The Laboratory has always been 
small and definitely understaffed to be able 
to completely test all of the products which 
are manufactured for distribution. They 
nave therefore usually been ultra conserva- 
‘lvé in the review of data submitted to the 
Laboratory and have traditionally required 


be manufacturer to provide incontrovertible 
eridonce for the safety and potency of the 
Product to be licensed. It has been a very 


beautiful relationship between Government 
— Private enterprise in that the manu- 
acturer who stands to profit from a useful 
Product bears the largest responsibility in 
Proving to the Federal Government the ade- 
quacy of his product. 

. Would like to call to your attention that 
yellow fever vaccine made to immunize 
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troops during World War II was at first made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for the Armed 
Forces. This group did not feel that they 
should impart to the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control, certain powers to control the pro- 
duction of the vaccine. As a result of this 
fact, the Laboratory did not recommend the 
Rockefeller Foundation for license for this 
product. The vaccine was used extensively 
on our troops and unfortunately caused a 
considerable number—my recollection being 
over 100,000 cases—of a liver infection called 
hepatitis. I am not certain that the Lab- 
oratory of Biologics Control would have been 
able to prevent this unfortunate circum- 
stance but at least the record is quite clear 
that thé yellow fever vaccine at that time 
was not granted a license by the Nationak 
Institutes of Health. (Since it was not dis- 
tributed commercially in the sense of being 
an interstate transaction, it was able to be 
used on our troops even though it was not 
licensed.) 

Another great service rendered by this Lab- 
oratory in recent years is the refusal to grant 
a license for a substance called ‘“Krebiozen”. 
This is a substance of highly secret nature 
which is supposed to be effective in the treat- 
ment of cancer. The Laboratory of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health has consistently 
refused to grant a license for this product 
on the basis of inadequate information con- 
cerning its so-called “cancer-healing” prop- 
erties. To my way of thinking this small 
Laboratory has been a bastion (often a lonely 
one) protecting the public from exposure to 
products having inadequate proof of efficacy 
as well as products of potential danger. 

The Laboratory has not had an operating 
budget which would allow it to hire experts 
in every field, necessary technicians, labora- 
tory space, animals, and other very costly 
items, to individually completely test every 
product for which a license will be required. 
I do not believe it would be possible for the 
Government to do this under any circum- 
stance, even in proposed revision of the lab- 
oratory. While I believe that the the tax 
dollars spent, the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control has delivered more to the people of 
this nation than any other agency of Govern- 
ment, I don't believe it would be possible to 
assemble in the Government all of the knowl- 
edge or even the necessary minimum knowl- 
edge one agency would need to prove every 
product, present and future, which must be 
licensed. It will remain for the institutions 
making a new product to adequately demon- 
strate its safety and efficacy to a well quali- 
fied Government agency. The Government 
agency necessarily will be qualified in a 
broad general sense rather than in the spe- 
cific details of each potential product. 

Around 1935 there was a doctor of medi- 
cine by the name of Brodie who attempted 
to develop a poliomyelitis vaccine killed with 
formalin and designed to immunize against 
poliomyelitis. It is well known that some of 
the individuals who received this experi- 
mental vaccine developed poliomyelitis and 
several died. The results of the trial brought 
great discredit to the possibilities of making 
vaccine in this fashion and it is my under- 
standing that shortly after this, Dr. Brodie 
took his own life as a result of the unfortu- 
nate happenings on the trial experiment. 
Such incidents are known by and contribute 
to the conservative thinking of the Biologics 
Control Laboratory. As I have said before, 
the Laboratory traditionally requires the 
manufacturer to prove beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the safety of a product prior to 
its being given license for manufacture and 
distribution in the United States. 

It is a matter of record that in the early 
spring of 1954 the Biologics Control Labora- 
tory found difficulty in testing vaccines 
which were to be used in the mass immuni- 
zation experiment of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Since I knew 
of the difficulties involved in obtaining vac- 
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cine which was safe for administration to the 
children of citizens of this country, I took 
an active role in Dade County, insisting that 
the Foundation deliver the released vaccine 
to the health officer of this county at a cer- 
tain time. Since the vaccine could not be 
delivered to Dade County by the deadline 
date, it was the feeling of the pediatricians 
and the health officer that the children of 
our county should not participate in the 
trials. We did this with no malice toward 
the Foundation—we could not envision the 
pediatricians and physicians of our county 
advising the parents of healthy children to 
take part in a program in which the vaccine 
to be used was not known to be completely 
safe. Only 1 of 1,500 children would be ex- 
pected to get “polio” by natural causes. In 
order to protect this one child, no risk could 
be taken in the other 1,499 children given a 
vaccine. I believe that those who sought my 
advice thoroughly agreed with me that the 
children of our county were too valuable to 
use in an experiment in which there was 
some question about the safety of some of 
the lots of vaccine. 


Fortunately, the experiment which was 
carried out in 1954, according to the analysis 
of experts, was safe for the children Who 
received the vaccine. It is important to 
know that there-were several large batches 
of the vaccine which were held for a long 
time because of failure to pass certain safety 
tests before the trials of 1954. 


It is my understanding that modifications 
were made in the manufacture of the vac- 
cine between the field trials in 1954 and the 
licensing of the vaccine in 1955. I am not 
informed concerning the adequacy of tests 
of the modifications but it would appear that 
converting to large scale manufacture of 
the vaccine of 1955 introduced new dangers 
and there is not even at the present time, 
adequate experience to know that the safety 
tests placed on the vaccine actually rule out 
all possibilities of danger. 

Why was the vaccine licensed by the Pub- 
lic Health Service? I firmly believe that in- 
vestigation will show that Dr. William G. 
Workman, director of the Biologics Control 
Laboratory, and his staff, were not urging 
the license of this product for manufacture 
and distribution in interstate commerce. I 
believe you will find that pressures arose 
from sources, which were applied on the 
United States Public Health Service and this 
laboratory in particular, to grant a license. 
This stemmed from what I consider unholy 
publicity given to the vaccine, largely by the 
National “‘Polio’”’ Foundation’s method of the 
announcement of the analysis of the field 
trials. It sickened me to see such ballyhoo 
applied to preventive medicine. ‘The emo- 
tional impact on the parents of small chil- 
dren was evil. There were created overnight, 
hundreds of thousands of people who be+ 
came amateur “immunologists.” The com- 
mercial institutions were clamoring to sell 
a product to a well prepared public and the 
time honored method of the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control to require adequate evi- 
dence was thrown by the wayside. I do not 
believe it was the desire of the Service to 
abandon its conservatism. I believe ade- 
quate study of this problem would point an 
incriminating finger at the Foundation and 
the press for the hue and cry raised which 
forced the Public Health Service to abandon 
its previously effective methods of conserva- 
tism and proof before license. 

In the recommendations of the Surgeon 
General I have noted with great pleasure 
the increase in budget for the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control. I am heartily in favor 
of strengthening this organization. The 
new Director, Dr. Carl Larson, is a very close 
personal friend of mine and man of great 
integrity and ability. Of equal stature is 
Dr. William G. Workman. I sincerely hope 
he will not be made a scapegoat for the in- 
adequacy of testing before license was given. 
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I write you this to emphasize that no lab- 
oratory will ever be assembled which will 
know all the answers in itself. There must 
always be a great onus on the manufacturer 
to prove his product. He must have experts 
in the field in order to manufacture. Such 
men must be used to test it. The Govern- 
ment has an obligation to be conservative, to 
require adequate proof. Anything you can 
contribute toward keeping pressure off the 
Biologies Control Division will be a great con- 
tribution to the health of our people. 

Suppose a construction company would 
invent a new type of support for building 
houses and as a result of radio, television, 
and press coverage as received by the polio 
vaccine, houses were constructed all over the 
Nation with such beams. Imagine that such 
supports collapse after a short while, injuring 
many people. Would corrective action be 
taken by the Federal Government? I think 
the citizens of our country expect their Gov- 
ernment to protect them from being taken in 
by false advertising. It is, of course, far 
better to prevent calamities and this can 
be done in medicine by constructing a pro- 
tective barrier around the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Laboratory of Bio- 
logics Control, so that its decisions are not 
made under public pressure, but rather on 
the safety and efficacy of the products which 
are distributed for the treatment and pre- 
vention of disease in man. 

I would like to state that I am strongly in 
favor of preventive medicine, I am not at- 
tacking the idea of Dr. Salk. I resent the 
fact that ballyhoo pushed over a bulwark 
of protection; it must be reconstructed with 
reinforcements so it won’t be blown over 
again. 

I’m sorry I have taken so long to say what 
I wanted to; I don’t know that you actually 
have an opportunity to perform work on 
these matters, but if you are concerned as 
I am about the need to be certain of the 
drugs and other products to treat human 
beings, you will pass this philosophy on to 
your colleagues and see that the necessary 
protection is given the loyal and competent 
officers of the Government who must make 
decisions. 

I will appreciate your consideration in the 
coming revision of the biologics control laws. 

Incidentally, my little girl Susan was 
among the group who visited Washington 
under the sponsorship of the AAA. She was 
very appreciative of your consideration in 
seeing the group. For the time you gave to 
this purpose I want to personally thank you. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs D. GriFFITTs, M. D. 
President, Dade Reagénts, 
Miami, Fla. 


Inc., 





Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
each and every one of us, and countless 
thousands of persons throughout the 
United States, are greatly disturbed at 
the illness of our dear friend, Hon. Lyn- 
DON B. JOHNSON, the majority leader of 
the Senate. Throughout the country 
there is widespread regret at his condi- 
tion and widespread hopes and prayers 
for a speedy recovery, and this is evi- 
denced in the editorial comment of the 
press all over the country. 
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In my extension of remarks, I include 
two editorials—one which appeared in 
the Boston Post on July 5, 1955, entitled 
“Senator JOHNSON’s Illness,”’ and another 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe on July 5, 1955, entitled “Casualty 
to Duty.” 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Boston Post of July 5, 1955] 

SENATOR JOHNSON’sS ILLNESS 


The sudden illness of Senator LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON will be universally regretted. He 
was stricken with a heart attack on the holi- 
day weekend. 

The Democratic floor leader has made a 
remarkable record during the present con- 
gressional session. Under his cool leadership, 
the Senate has acted effectively on a great 
deal of legislation with a minimum of par- 
tisan friction or obstruction. Last week, the 
Senator had engaged in a sharp exchange 
of views with the President about this 
achievement. 

Senator JOHNSON called the attention of 
anyone who cared to listen to the fact that 
the Democratic majority in the Senate had 
not obstructed the President’s program, but 
had given it constructive attention. When 
the President quipped that there are still 
some bills which need urgent action, Mr. 
JOHNSON cooly reminded him that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have “no intention of 
taking orders like a bunch of second lieu- 
tenants.” 

He is one of our few high officeholders 
with the capacity of serving the Nation and 
his party, too. 





[From the Boston Daily Globe of July 5, 
1955] 


CASUALTY TO DUTY 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s collapse is an- 
other reminder of the heavy burdens borne 
by leadership of the Congress in this mid- 
20th century. The toll taken by physical 
exhaustion in the 83d Congress is still a 
lively recollection. 


To be sure, the present session is moving 
down the final lap toward adjournment, pos- 
sibly by July 30; but the fact that the Con- 
gress is today far ahead of its predecessors 
in legislative performance is in great measure 
due directly to the efforts of ‘the stricken 
Democratic Senate leader. And so is the 
high level of its performance. 


Senator JOHNSON’s work schedule averaged 
a 12-hour day. His guidance of his party's 
policy toward the administration was per- 
haps the chief factor in the era of relative 
good feeling in present-day Washington. 
The unity of his party, the progress of Con- 
gress, and the national welfare owe much to 
him. His illness will not change Democratic 
Party policy, but it may cause trouble for the 
administration in a Senate now divided 
48-47. 





A Southern View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the consideration of the 
integrationists the views of Alonzo W. 
Riley, a Negro, of Bradenton, Fla. His 
views were voiced in a letter which ap- 
peared in the letters to the editor col- 
umn of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on July 7, 1955. 
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This is further evidence of the fac 
that the vast majority of southern 
Negroes neither seek nor want forced 
or voluntary integration. 

The letter reads as follows: 

A SOUTHERN View 


Would nonsegregated schools help the 
See Negro? The answer is Positively 

The solution would be to give us schoo} 
buildings and furnishings equal to what the 
white schools have, and then give us our 
share of each school tax dollar each year 
based on school attendance. With this done 
we Negroes could work out our segregation, 
problems with our friends here at home. 

I am told that the population of this 
county in Florida,. Manatee, is about 30,09 
or 35,000 and 25 percent are Negroes. We 
have 81 Negro school teachers in this one 
small county. I am told that they are paid 
the same as the white teachers doing the 
same work. We have our parent-teachers 
organization and every organization found 
in any school to help prepare our children 
to face the problems of life, and above al) 
to be honest. Our children compete for 
high honors in their school work and all 
sports, including football, baseball, and other 
games played with other schools. We have 
competent colored teachers as good as any 
81 white teachers in the county. These 
teachers are interested in the colored chil- 
dren only. They are available to help the 
children and parents with their schoo! prob- 
lem in or out of school. They are inter- 
ested in every move for the interest of the 
colored children and the community. 

With nonsegregated schools we would have 
no competition for high honors in school, 
no ball games or other sports. We would 
have none of the 81 colored teachers in or 
out of school. It would cause race hatred 
and confusion that we could not stand. We 
would lose everything with no hope of gain, 

If segregated schools go, so does every- 
thing else, including segregated churches. 
We have 32 Negro churches in Manatee 
County. In my one church we have well over 
100 people who take an active part in church 
work. They teach Sunday school, work as 
ushers and deacons, sing in one of our three 
choirs or take an active part in some church 
work. We sing, shout, preach, or pray 4s 
the spirit moves us. With nonsegregated 
churches, there would not be 25 percent of 
the people who attend services of these 32 
colored churches in Manatee County that 
would go to church at all. 

If the courts can force us into nonsegre- 
gated schools, surely they can force those 
in authority to give us school buildings equal 
to the white school buildings and give us 
our share of every tax dollar each year based 
on school attendance. With this, let us 
work out our problems here at home without 
paid agitators interfering. 

To force us into nonsegregated schools 
will cause hatred and confusion and take 
away from us what it has taken generations 
for us to gain. May God forbid that the 
southern Negro be forced into this will bé 
our earnest prayer. 

ALonzo W. RILEY. 

BRADENTON, FLA. 





Poland Given Away at Yalta: Capehart 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19, 1955, the South Bend Tribune, 
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of South Bend, Ind., began a series of 
articles pertaining to an interview with 
senator Homer E. CAPEHART, senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana, on the subject of the 
sellout of Poland at Yalta and other 
international conferences. Under leave 
cranted to extend my remarks, I include 
the first of this series of very timely and 


interesting articles: 
PoLAND GIVEN AWAY AT YALTA: CAPEHART 
(By Francis K. Czyewski) 

Poland was not sold at Yalta—it was given 
away, in the belief of Senator HoMeEr E., 
CapeHarT, of Indiana. 

Interviewed concerning the recent publi- 
cation of the full Yalta treaty documents by 
the State Department, Senator CAPEHART 
emphasized that Poland’s so-called sellout 
was even worse. 

“T couldn’t call it a sellout because when 
you sell something you get something in re- 
turn. Poland was given away.” 

Joseph Stalin’s position with regard to 
Poland was “definitely known by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and others high in 
our Government before the Yalta Confer- 
ence was ever held,” the Senator said, and 
“nothing was done to help the gallant ally 
in World War II. 

“To say the least, Mr. Stalin was quite 
frank in his position concerning Poland 
both before and during the Yalta Conference, 
according to the Yalta papers recently re- 
leased,” he said. 

WORST BLOW FROM STALIN 


What Mr. CAPEHART considers was the 
worse blow to the ally who was first struck 
by Adolf Hitler's blitzkreig on September 1, 
1939, was that Stalin “was not opposed at all 
as to how and why the Polish soldiers were 
to die at the hands of Russian soldiers.” 

According to Senator CAPEHART, Stalin’s 
position was “only meekly opposed on the 
Polish boundary issue and only half-heart- 
edly opposed on the Government of Poland 
issue, Dut nobody opposed what fate was to 
meet Polish soldiers at the hands of the Rus- 
sians.” 

Fifty thousand Polish army men including 
some 11,000 Polish commissioned officers, 
with generals and top-ranking military lead- 
ers were executed and their bodies found 
in the Katyn forest in eastern Poland during 
the war. The Poles accused the Russians. 
At the pressure of Polish-American organiza- 
tions the matter finally drew the attention 
of the Congress. A House committee in- 
vestigation was held 3 years ago. 

Concerning this investigation of the death 
of the 50,000 Polish army men, Senator CaPE- 
HART said that “much ballyhoo was attached 
to the investigation of the question who 
— the Polish army officers—Germany or 

ussia?” 

“That investigation, which proved not 
nearly what the Yalta papers prove—and not 
quite the same answer—was conducted dur- 
ing the 82d Congress, which was not under 
the control of my party,” he said. 

Senator CAPEHART recalled that March 19, 
1948, he introduced a resolution requesting 
an exact explanation of the agreements and 
charged violations based not only on the 


Y: . 
“alta Conference, but also agreements and 
Violations based on the many other confer- 
*nces held by the world powers during and 
alter hostilities in Europe. e 


_ What happened to your resolution?” 
senator CAPEHART was asked. 

F he resolution was sent to the Senate 
orelgn Relations Committee but no com- 


mittee action was taken on it,” he said. 
But, he said, a reply from the State De- 
partment was filed with the Senate on June 


a by the late Senator Vandenberg, then 
— man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
<n In this reply, 10 violations 
vont ‘ted, but only 3 were charged against 
sreements reached at Yalta, The others 
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were based on agreements reached at Pots- 
dam, Moscow and other meeting places. 

“What violations did the State Department 
reveal?” the Senator was quizzed. 

“One of the three agreements at Yalta 
cited in the reply as having been violated was 
the agreement that free and unfettered elec- 
tions be held as soon as possible in Poland. 
It is interesting to note in the explanations 
of violations cited that, in addition to charg- 
ing Russian influence in the elections, the 
United States Government itself feared that 
the election would not be free,” he answered. 

This is how Senator CaPeHarT quoted the 
State Department’s explanation: 

“On January 28, the Department of State 
issued a release to the press stating that re- 
ports received from our Embassy in Poland 
immediately prior to and subsequent to the 
elections, based upon the observations of 
American officials, confirmed the fears which 
this Government had expressed that the elec- 
tion would not be free.” 


MEANINGLESS AGREEMENT 


“What did that reply indicate, Senator?” 

“The Yalta papers prove this Govern- 
ment had reason to believe the election would 
not be free, but there is no indication that 
this Government feared such and by no 
means is there any indication that this Gov- 
ernment expressed that fear. More impor- 
tant, the Yalta papers prove that Mr. Stalin’s 
position on all points was clearly expressed 
by him not only at the opening of the con- 
ference but in December of 1944, more than 
a month before the conference,” Senator 
CAPEHART answered. 

Senator CaPeHART charges that the United 
States representatives at Yalta proceeded to 
enter into what obviously was a meaningless 
agreement with Russia on the boundaries, 
election procedures and the welfare of the 
Polish people. 

“What makes you think, Senator, that 
this was the case?” 

“Because the agremeent with Stalin was 
made despite the previous knowledge of Mr. 
Stalin’s expressed opinion as to what he felt 
would be the future for our ally, Poland.” 

The questioning of the partitioning of Po- 
land by Russia at Yalta, how the Polish 
emigre government in London was betrayed 
and how Poland’s allies helped Russia elimi- 
nate opposition to communism in Poland will 
be answered in the next interview with Sen- 
ator CAPEHART, 





FDR Failed To Keep His Pledge To 
Poland 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the second of the 
series of articles from the South Bend 
Tribune, South Bend, Ind., which are 
based on an interview with ‘Senator 
HOMER E. CAPEHART, senior Senator from 
Indiana, on the effect of the Yalta and 
other international conferences on Po- 
land: . 
FDR FatLep To Keep His PLEDGE TO POLAND 

(By Francis K. Czyzewski) 

President Roosevelt had pledged the emi- 
grant Polish Government in London to help 
Poland regain its prewar boundary with 
Russia, but helped Stalin take almost a half 
of Poland at the Yalta Conference, the re- 
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cently published Yalta papers reveal, accord- 
ing to Senator Homer E. CAPEHART. 

Instead of keeping his pact with the Polish 
allies in London, Roosevelt is quoted as say- 
ing that “most Poles, like the Chinese, want 
to save face,” at the early sessions of the fate- 
ful Yalta Conference in December 1944, at 
which Poland’s fifth partition in modern 
times was accomplished to give Stalin what 
he wanted, Senator CaPeHart pointed out. 

(Poland was partitioned three times by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. The fourth partition was by Stalin 
and Hitler in September of 1939.—Editor’s 
note.) 

“What did Roosevelt refer to in comparing 
the Poles to the Chinese, Senator?” he was 
asked. 

“In the Yalta papers indicating the action 
of the Conference on February 6, 1945, the 
following quotation is attributed to Roose- 
velt,” CAPEHART answered. “Here is the quo- 
tation”: 

“I should like to bring up Poland. I 
come from a great distance and therefore 
have the advantage of a more distant point 
of view of the problem. There are six or 
seven million Poles in the United States. As 
I said in Tehran, in general, I am in favor 
of the Curzon line. Most Poles, like the 
Chinese, want to save face.’” 


ON EASTERN BOUNDARIES 


(The quotations and the story have to deal 
with Poland’s eastern boundaries which were 
set at Tehran and then at Yalta. It should 
be mentioned here that the American Poles 
just before the general election in November 
of 1944 were asked by their national leaders 
to vote for Roosevelt, because he had prom- 
ised the Polish-American Congress to fight 
for an independent Poland in its former 
boundaries as represented by the Polish 
emigrant Government in Great Britain.) 

“The rest of the story is now history; black 
history for the United States.” Senator 
CAPEHART charged as he referred to another 
partitioning of Poland by Russia with this 
Government’s consent and permission by the 
American Government to have the Reds in 
Poland eliminate opposition by a puppet 
regime. Poland had lost almost a half of its 
territory in the east to Russia as a result of 
this action. 

Senator CAPEHART, in revealing the plot, 
said that “during the period prior to the 
Yalta Conference this Government and Great 
Britain had been recognizing the emigrant 
Polish Government in London headed by 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. 

DIFFER ON LIMIT 


“What did the Polish emigre government 
ask with regard to the eastern boundary of 
Poland, Senator?” he was asked. 

“Mikolajczyk, at the time,” CAPEHART said, 
“had urged the United States and Great 
Britain to press for an eastern Polish bound- 
ary that would retain in Polish territory 
the city of Lwow.” 

“And what did Stalin want?” 

“Stalin, who had been plainly favorable to 
the Lublin Polish Government rather than 
the London emigrant government,” he an- 
swered, “favored the Curzon line for an 
eastern boundary.” 

(The Curzon line was an arbitrary line de- 
vised by the British Lord Curzon as Polish- 
Russian frontier after World War I. It was 
acceptable neither to Poland nor Russia, 
the city of Lwow, ceded to Russia at Yalta, 
it must be pointed out, was never a part of 
Russian territory, even during the three 
partitions of Poland in the late 18th century 
Lwow was in Austrian Poland.—Editor’s 
note.) 

“Did President Roosevelt promise Miko- 
lajczyk what his government wanted?” 

“The Yalta papers reveal that Mikolajczyk 
believed President Roosevelt had pledged his 
support to the emigrant government position 
on the boundary.” 
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“But why Poland was robbed of its terri- 
tory in the last?” 

“At a conference in Moscow in October, 
1944, Molotov declared in the presence of 
Mikolajezyk, American Ambassador Averell 
Harriman, and other that Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin had agreed at Teheran to es- 
tablish the Curzon line as the eastern 
boundary. As we all know,” Senator CAPE- 
HART added, “it was the Curzon line which 
was agreed to at Yalta.” 

“WHY NO FIGHT” 

“But why didn‘t President Roosevelt fight 
for Poland?” 

“It is interesting to note in the Yalta pa- 
pers how vigorously our President and Yalta 
delegates fought for the rights of Poland, our 
ally,” the Senator answered. He said that 
after the Teheran conference, Roosevelt wrote 
to Mikolajcezyk as follows: “In so far as the 
United States guaranty of any specific 
frontiers is concerned I am sure you will 
understand that this Government, in ac- 
cordance with its traditional policy, cannot 
give a guaranty for any specific frontiers.” 

“What happened at Teheran, then?” 

“This statement by Roosevelt was written 
after the Teheran conference at which Molo- 
tov said agreement had been reached by the 
three powers on the Curzon line boundary 
and after Mikolajczyk contended Roosevelt 
promised to fight against the Curzon line 
boundary. 

“Do the Yalta papers reveal 
clearly in this respect?” 

“The Yalta papers quote Roosevelt rather 
clearly on the boundary question and leave 
no doubts as to whether he told Mikolajczyk 
the truth of whether Molotov did,” Senator 
CAPEHART answered. 


anything 


ROOSEVELT QUOTED 


“What did Roosevelt say in Yalta?” 

“In the Yalta papers indicating the action 
of the conference on February 6, 1945, the 
following quotation is attributed to Roose- 
velt: ‘I should like to bring up Poland. I 
come from a great distance and therefore 
have the advantage of a more distant point 
of view of the problem.’ 

“Was Roosevelt definitely for the Curzon 
line?” 

“Yes, the statement made by Roosevelt 
was: ‘As I said in Teheran, in general, I am 
in favor of the Curzon line.’ In addition, 
Senator CAPEHART revealed, Roosevelt also 
expressed himself like this: ‘Most Poles, like 
the Chinese, want to save face.’ 

“That was the extent of Roosevelt's fight 
for the Mikolajcezyk boundary cause at Yal- 
ta—and just about the extent of the fight for 
any of the causes of the emigrant Govern- 
ment of Poland which we had been recog- 
nizing throughout the fighting,” was the 
opinion of Senator CAPEHART. 

In the third of the series of interviews, 
Senator CaAPEHART will tell, in the light of the 
Yalta treaty exposé, how Poland got the 
“double double-cross” and how Stalin was 
permitted to set up the kind of government 
he wanted in Poland without protest from 
Poland's allies. 





Double Double-Cross to Poland at Yalta 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the third of the 
series of articles which appeared in the 
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South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind., 
on an interview with Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART, senior Senator from Indiana, 
ecncerning the effect on Poland of the 
Yalta and other international confer- 
ences: 

DovuBLE DoUBLE-CrROSS TO POLAND AT YALTA 

(By Francis K. Czyzewski) 


Poland at Yalta got what is commonly 
known by us as double double-cross, as far 
as free elections or government concerned. 
Senator Homer E. CapeHart, of Indiana, 
said in his third interview explaining the 
recent expose of the secret Yalta agreements 
made a little more than 10 years ago. 

The papers, he said, now shed light on the 
subject why Poland today is ruled by a pup- 
pet government controlled by Moscow, and 
how the American Government helped lig- 
uidate Poles opposed to communism. 

“Just in what manner?” the Senator was 
asked. 

“Again the Yalta papers reveal that Roose- 
velt and our Yalta delegation knew far in 
advance of the conference that Stalin had 
no intention of doing anything else but es- 
tablishing a Polish Government favorable to 
Russia,” he replied. “That, apparently, was 
his conception of freedom of Poland.” 

But, before going further, Senator CapE- 
HART explained that late in 1944, before the 
Yalta conference, the United States and 
Great Britain were recognizing the emigrant 
Polish Government in London headed by 
Stanislaw Mikolajzcyk. 

What do the Yalta papers reveal about 
this? 

MESSAGE REVEALED 

“On ‘October 22, 1944, the Yalta papers 
reveal a message from Churchill to Roose- 
velt in which Churchill reported on a meet- 
ing he had attended in Moscow for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Polish question, par- 
ticularly the formation of a government of 
Poland. Attending that meeting were Miko- 
lajczyk and Boleslaw Bierut. Bierut was at 
the time President of the Provisional Na- 
tional Council of the Lublin Polish Govern- 
ment which was Moscow-sponsored. Mr. 
Churchill wrote as follows to Mr. Roosevelt: 
“On our last day at Moscow Mikolajczyk saw 
Bierut who admitted his difficulties. Fifty 
cf his men had been shot in the last month. 
Many Poles took to the woods rather than 
join his forces.” 

What ‘connection does 
Yalta? 

“This comment. by Churchill,” explained 
Senator CaAPEHART, “will lead to further se- 
rious revelations by the Yalta papers. Mean- 
while, here I want to complete the story of 
the double double-cross in the formation of 
the Polish Government. 

“Churchill wrote,’ continued the Sena- 
tor, “He (Mikolajczyk) explained his plan 
but Stalin made it clear that the Lublin 
Poles must have the majority. You will note 
that Stalin made it clear. Well, he later 
made even more clear what he had in mind.” 

What happened in the meantime? 


this have with 


WINANT RELAYS WORD 

On November 25, 1944, the then United 
States Ambassador to Great Brtain, John G. 
Winant, sent a message to our Secretary of 
State in which he said he had taiked with 
Mikolajezyk, who informed him: “The Lub- 
lin committee was already largely Commu- 
nist and those elements which were not 
Communist were being rapidly eliminated. 
It was in this same message Winant in- 
formed Roosevelt that Mikolajczyk had re- 
bigned as Premier of the emigrant Polish 
Government in London.” 

It was at this time, Senator CaPEenHartT said, 
that Roosevelt became concerned about the 
turn of events and sent a message to Stalin. 
This message, according to the Senator, while 
stating that “the United States Government 
stands unequivocally for a strong, free, in- 
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dependent and democratic Poland, disc 
again the weakness of the American re. 
sentations to Stalin.” 

“Did Roosevelt get a reply from Stalin» 

“Yes, on December 27, 1944, the answer 
was sent by Stalin which gave the fy)) and 
complete feeling that Stalin had determined 
a program for Poland, and the Yalta Con. 
ference, as far as the Polish question was 
concerned, would be a farce.” 

“What did Stalin’s message say?” 

TERRORISM CHARGED 

“It charged the Polish Government in 
London with instigation of terrorists to ‘Jeaq 
a criminal fight against Soviet troops which 
are liberating Poland’ and asked for support 
of the Polish National Committee (Beiryui's 
group), suggesting ‘an immediate ex hange 
of representatives with the Polish National 
Committee, so that after a certain time it 
would be recognized as the lawful govern. 
ment of Poland.’” 

“What did our Yalta delegation do about 
this?” 

“Let us look further into the Yalta papers 
for these answers,” replied Senator Capenarr, 
“First, let us look at the full text of the 
Yalta agreements as released to the press on 
February 12, 1945. Under the chapter of 
Poland we find at the very beginning this 
claim: ‘As a result of our discussions we haye 
agreed on the conditions in which a new 
Polish Provisional Government of national 
unity may be formed in such a manner as to 
command recognition by the three major 
powers.’ ” ; 

“Was anything like that done?” 

“No, they did nothing of the sort,” replied 
CAPEHART. “They estabiished a Commission 
to determine conditions of establishing such 
a government.” 


QUOTES STALIN 


“And where was this Commission t 
Senator?” 

“In Moscow. And am I unfair in my in- 
ference here that such a meeting in Moscow 
would be under Red influence?” 

In this connection, Senator Caprnart 
quotes Stalin from the Yalta papers as fol- 
lows, “We had the opportunity in Moscow to 
create a Polish Government with Poles. Both 
London and Lublin groups met in Moscow 
and certain points of agreement were 
reached.” Stalin, Senator Capenart pointed 
out “was referring to the government Russia 
had already recognized and which he praised 
in his December 27 message to Roosevelt. 
It is also the same government Winant cau- 
tioned Roosevelt as being communistic and 
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elements.” 

“What finally developed?” 

“According to what Stalin remarked 4 
Yalta, Mikolajezyk returned to London and 
was kicked out of the government. All these 
people were against the agreement and hos- 
tile to the idea. They called the Lublin gov- 
ernment. bandits and traitors. Naturally, 
the Lublin government paid the same coin 
to the London government. It is difficult 0 
bring them together.” 

“What else did Stalin have to say?” 

COMPARED TO DE GAULLE 

“I am prepared to call the Warsaw Poles 
here, or better to see them in Moscow. Bul 
frankly, the Warsaw government has as gress 
a democratic basis in Poland as DeGaulle his 
in Francé,” Stalin was quoted as saying # 
Yalta. 

“And so they met in Moscow,’ 
CAPEHART emphasized. 

“I ask how in Heaven's name,” the Senato! 
exclaimed, “could our leaders return fro 
Yalta and tell the American people 4 Ju 
and fair agreement had been reached on the 
future of Poland?” 
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Government would be recognized in the face 
of the frankness of Stalin that he would 
stand only for his type of government in 
Poland?” continued Senator CaPEHART. 

“and then our State Department in 1948 
said to the United States Senate in answer 
to my resolution that reports from Poland 
wonfirmed the fears which this Government 
nad expressed that the election would not 
pe free. When were those fears expressed? 
Not at Yalta.” 

In the next and the last of his interviews, 
Senator CAPEHART will tell how Stalin him- 
self in the Yalta talks revealed by implica- 
tion how 50,000 Polish Army men were exe- 
cuted in the Katyn Forest. 





Yalta Exposé Points to Polish Massacre 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks) I am including the fourth and 
last of the series of articles run by the 
South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind., 
on an interview with Senator Homer E. 
CaPeHART, Senior Senator from Indiana. 
In his final interview, the Senator points 
to the evidence contained in the Yalta 
papers on the massacre of 50,000 Polish 
Army men in the Katyn Forest: 

Ya.ta Exposé POINTS TO POLISH MASSACRE 
(By Francis K. Czyewski) 

The recent Yalta conference expose con- 
tains strong evidence as to the identity of 
the murderers of the 50,000 Polish army 
men in the forest of Katyn in eastern Poland 
during World War II, Senator Homer E. 
CaPEHART, Republican, Indiana, reveals in 
his final review of the Yalta papers. 

‘I already mentioned at the beginning of 
my series of interviews that a long investi- 
gation was conducted by a House subcom- 
mittee on that matter,” he said. 

“What do the Yalta papers reveal in this 
matter?” CAPEHART Was asked. 

It probably would be a valuable addition 
to the House subcommittee’s report to quote 
Mr, Stalin’s remarks at Yalta, now revealed 
lor the first time by the Yalta papers.” 

“In just what way, Senator?” 

“Mr. Stalin said in that message: ‘We 
cannot reconcile with such a situation when 
terrorists instigated by Polish emigrants kill 
in Poland soldiers and officers of the Red 
Army, lead a criminal fight against Soviet 
‘troops which are liberating Poland, and di- 


fectly aid our enemies, whose allies they in 
fact are.’ Yet this was but a mild ref- 
erence,” Senator CAPEHART explained. “It 


was a two-edged sword for his message be- 
Cause it was designed to make his position on 
s0vVernment formation stronger and at the 
same time provide the alibi for whatever 
might happen to emigrant government fol- 


Int 
10Wers, 


NON-REDS ELIMINATED 


“You recall, too, what Mr. Winant said, 
that the ‘non-Communists were being elimi- 
a I said earlier that Mr. Stalin made 
‘US position on Polish issues quite clear. I 
Said he made his position clear on the fate 
* Polish army men, Let me quote to you 
“in from Mr, Stalin’s opening remarks at 
Yalta on this historic crime; 

I quote: 

: Messe as @ military man I must say what 
* “mand of a country liberated by the Red 
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Army. First, there should be peace and 
quiet in the wake of the army. The men 
of the Red Army are indifferent as to what 
kind of government there is in Poland, but 
they do want one that will maintain order 
behind the lines. The Lublin-Warsaw gov- 
ernment fulfills this role not badly. There 
are agents of the London government con- 
nected with the so-called underground. 
They are called resistance forces. We have 
had nothing good from them, but much evil. 
So far their agents have killed 212 Russian 
military men. They have attacked supply 
bases for arms. If they attack the Red 
Army any more they will be shot. When I 
compare the agents of both governments 
I find that the Lublin ones are useful 
and the others the contrary. The military 
must have peace and quiet. The military 
will support such a government, and I can- 
not do otherwise.” 


NOTE OF SURRENDER 


“What followed this statement of Stalin 
against the so-called Polish underground?” 

“There follows this quote in the Yalta 
Papers a note of solemn surrender to Mr, 
Stalin’s position,” Senator CaPeHaRT replied. 

“In what manner was this surrender 
made?” 

“That note says that as Mr. Stalin com- 
pleted his statement Mr. Roosevelt called 
attention to the fact that it was then a 
quarter till 8 and that the meeting should 
be adjourned.” 

“What was wrong with this?” 

“You can search the Yalta papers from 
that point to the conclusion of the con- 
ference and find not a single reference by a 
member of the United States delegation to 
Mr. Stalin’s warning that Polish Army men, 
or any other persons, favorable to the Lon- 
don emigrant government would be shot. 
I bow my head in shame for those who rep- 
resented this great country of ours in such 
@& manner,” Senator CAPEHART, exclaimed 
adding, “we have always felt that any repre- 
sentatives of the United States would at all 
times fight for what is right.” 

And Senator CAPEHART also added, “Our 
boys died in great numbers in the European 
theater of World War II for what they be- 
lieved to be a great cause. We liberated a 
few countries, too, including, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Stalin’s own country, Russia.” 

“My thoughts return to the message by 
President Truman which prompted my in- 
troduction of the resolution March 19, 1948, 
seeking to bring before Congress the agree- 
ments which had been reached in the many 
secret meetings in Yalta, Teheran, and else- 
where,” the Senator continued. 

“What did Truman say to the Congress in 
that message?” 

“Mr.: Truman said to the Congress March 
17, 1948, in that speech: ‘You know of the 
sincere and patient attempts of the demo- 
cratic nations to find a secure basis for peace 
through negotiation and agreement.’ ” 

“Was the statement insincere?” 

“How wrong he was. Congress knew noth- 
ing at that time of the agreements,” said 
Senator CAPEHART. “Congress knows only 
little more today—but enough more to real- 
ize that sincerity did not always prevail in 
those conferences.” 

“What do we know now for sure, Sen- 
ator?” 

CITES ROOSEVELT DECEPTION 

“We know now that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
ceived Mr. Mikolajczyk and London emi- 
grant government of Poland. We know now 
that Mr. Roosevelt and all the members of 
the United States delegation to Yalta knew 
long in advance of the Yalta Conference 
that ‘Uncle Joe’ Stalin intended to run 
Poland his way. We know now that every 
possible Russian influence prevailed in the 
Polish issue long before the meaningless 
agreement of Yalta.” 


“And what of the Katyn Forest murders?” 
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“Yes, we know now the murderer of the 
Katyn Forest.” 

“What did your resolution in 1948 ask, 
Senator? 

“Thirty-two Senators, headed by myself, 
wanted the American people to get a full 
and frank disclosure of the facts behind the 
changes in American policy abroad. The 
authors of it were interested in but one 
thing, and that is to ascertain what agree- 
ments, entered into between this country 
and Russia, have been violated, and what 
agreements were entered into between this 
Nation and Russia at Yalta, Teheran, Pots- 
dam, Casablanca, and other places. The 
resolution was received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

ASKS AIRING OF DOCUMENTS 

“What should be done now that the Yalta 
papers have been published, Senator?” 

“Every word of the secret conferences and 
agreements reached at those conferences 
should be laid before the Congress and the 
people of the United States,” Sen CaPeHart 
replied. 

“We have learned from the Yalta papers 
that misrepresentations to the Congress and 
the people have been made possible through 
the policy of hiding in secrecy decisions of 
such vast importance to our future well- 
being,” he continued. 

“Should other secret conferences also be 
brought to light Senator?” 

“I commend the present administration 
for its decision to make the Yalta papers 
available to the people and to the Congress. 
The same action should be taken on the 
papers of Teheran, Potsdam, Moscow, and 
Casablanca. I hope the administration wilil 
follow its own good example and take such 
steps at the earliest opportunity,” concluded 
Senator CAPEHART. 





Address of Hon. George Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the Program 
Youth Wants To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the remarks made by the Honorable 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the television program 
Youth Wants To Know on May 29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. Youth Wants To Know, 
the unrehearsed, spontaneous questions of 
today’s young people, and here is your mod- 
erator, Stephen McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Hello, I am Stephen Mc- 
Cormick, welcoming you to another session 
of Youth Wants To Know, founded and pro- 
duced by Theodore Granik. Our guest to- 
day is the Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, a key adviser in 
the President’s Cabinet. Secretary Humph- 
rey’s impressive experience well fits his re- 
sponsibility as director of the Nation’s multi- 
billion-dollar program. 

Mr. Secretary, it is very pleasant indeed 
to have you back on Youth Wants To Know. 

Secretary HuMPHREY. It is very nice indeed 
to have the opportunity to be back here. 
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Mr. McCormick. The youngsters partici- 
pating in the program under the auspices of 
the American Legion have many questions 
for you as you might well imagine. 

QUESTION. Are you in favor of the income- 
tax cuts as proposed by the Democrats? 

Secretary HumMpHREY. No, Roberta, I was 
opposed to that, and the reason I was Op- 
posed to it was because I thought that it was 
offered in a way and at a time that was en- 
tirely inappropriate. I don’t think we can 
have another tax cut until we know where 
the money is coming from to pay it. 

In other words, we must save money, save 
expenditures, so that we have money saved 
from expenditures to use to pay for the tax 
cut before there should be another one. 

QUESTION. What are the chances of a tax 
cut next year? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. John, that just de- 
pends on how much we are able to save in 
expenditures. As you know, this adminis- 
tration has been trying ever since we came 
here to reduce expenditures. We have re- 
duced them very considerably, since we came, 
we are trying to continue to reduce expendi- 
tures, and when we can reduce expenditures 
sufficiently, then I will certainly be very 
much in favor of another tax cut. 

QUESTION. Do you think that the fact that 
next year is an election year will in any way 
influence whether there will be a tax cut 
or not? 

Secretary HuMpHREY. It will not make a 
bit of difference as far as I am concerned 
unless we can save money. If we can save 
the money I am very much in favor of a tax 
cut just as soon as we can do it. 

QUESTION. Are you satisfied so far with 
the Democratic Congress’ support of the ad- 
ministration’s policy and program? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, John, in many 
ways they have been very helpful. In some 
cases we have had some pretty difficult bat- 
tles. I think you are a page up there and 
you know. You have seen some of them 
going on. You know there have been some 
difficulties with some of the bills but by and 
large there are always different points of 
view and that is what makes America, John, 
it is different points of view, different people 
harmonizing their points of view. That is 
the way we get the best results. So I think, 
taking it by and large, we are getting along 
pretty well. 

Question. Has the Government collected 
more or less in taxes this year than in fiscal 
year 1954? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. We are collecting 
less than we collected the year before because 
taxes were reduced, but we are collecting 
more than the difference between the cut in 
taxes and the amount that we previously 
collected. The reason for that is because, as 
business improves, as individual earnings 
improve, we collect more taxes. Fortunately, 
there are more people today having more 
money to spend than there ever have been 
in the history of the United States and, of 
course, as the people have more money, we 
collect more taxes. 

Mr. McCormick. Has moving the deadline 
up to April 15 from March 15 made a great 
deal of difference, Mr. Secretary? 


Secretary HUMPHREY. No; I don't think it 
made any. I think it was a convenience to 
some of the people in paying their taxes to 
have a little more time, but so far as the 
amount is concerned, it didn’t make any 
difference. 

Question. Are we to assume from your last 
answer that you believe there is no decrease 
in the purchasing power of America? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. This has been-known 
for the last 244 years. The dollar will buy 
just as much today as it would 214 years ago. 
It is a remarkable thing, that the economy 
has been so stable for so long a time. The 
cost of living really hasn’t changed at all in 
2% years. 
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Question. I was wondering whether you 
would think the United States dollar would 
ever get back to where it was, say, 20 years 
ago? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well “ever” is a long 
time. When you say a thing is never going 
to happen you go a long way out on a limb, 
but I have no expectation of it returning— 
what that means is, you see, that the dollar 
will buy more—it means there will be a very 
severe decline in all prices and I am not at 
all sure that it would be a good thing if it 
did. I think if we can stabilize the dollar as 
it has been stabilized for 212 years—which 
means that the cost of living doesn't rise— 
I think that is the ideal way to have it be- 
cause, you see, if you can keep the cost of 
living from rising, as we have for 214 years, 
now, and at the same time, people can pro- 
duce more and earn more, as they are doing, 
then you have going on just what is hap- 
pening in America today. You have people 
earning more money than they ever did be- 
fore, even though they pay us taxes. Théy 
are having more money to spend than they 
ever had before, and that is the way the gen- 
éral scale of living of the people rises. 

Now, if increases in wages or increases in 
earnings are accompanied by an increase in 
prices, it does very little good, but if prices 
can remain level and you can then have some 
increases in earnings, why then the people 
are better off than they ever were before and 
that is just the way it is now. That is what 
is going on every day now. People are better 
off than they have ever be: 

Question. Did you know that Senator Byrp 
of Virginia stated that the multibillion-dol- 
lar roads program offered by you was the 
most irresponsible method of financing that 
has been offered in his 22 years as a Senator? 
Will you comment on this, please? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Yes, I will be glad to. 
Senator Byrp is a very dear friend of mine 
and he is a great American. He is an Ameri- 
can that I respect and I respect his judgment, 
but we can’t always think alike. As I was 
saying a minute ago, there are differences of 
opinion and the way you get to the truth of 
matters is by some differences of opinion and 
working them out and then the American 
people decide how it is best to do it. 

Now, I feel that the road program as pro- 
posted, the Eisenhower road program is a 
suitable program and that it can very prop- 
erly be adopted, and he disagrees with that. 


The reason I feel that, Billy, is this, just 
to take a minute more on it: I feel that the 
way we propose to finance the roads is by 
borrowing money that will be paid by the use 
of the roads, as measured in gasoline taxes. 

Now, I think everybody will agree that with 
the automobiles we have, with the crowds 
and the traffic and all that, everybody will 
agree we ought to have more roads. I don’t 
think there is any question about that. The 
only question is how fast we ought to have 
them and how should we pay for them. And 
if we have to pay all cash for the roads, we 
cannot have them as rapidly, we can't build 
them as fast and have the use of them as 
rapidly as we can if we pay part cash and 
borrow part and I think it is very desirable 
that we borrow part, so as to get the roads 
sooner. 


You see there is a great difference between 
spending more than you earn, just for fun or 
for pleasure or amusement or for living. But 
if you want to buy a tool that will help you 
earn more money, so that your earnings go 
up, it is perfectly proper to borrow to get 
that tool to increase your earnings. Now, 
that is what we are doing with the roads. If 
we borrow for the roads, we are borrowing 
to get a tool that will improve all America, 
that will help the earnings of America, and 
then that loan is paid for by the use of the 
road, as measured in the gasoline tax. 


Mr. McCormick. Mr. Secretary, I am sure 
the complexities in the financing of this road 
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program are somewhat beyond the averave 
American but they want to know when 
will get the roads. Do you feel we will wing 
up with some sort of a program at least that 
will within a few years give us new roads? 

Secretary Humpnrey. Oh, yes, I do, 1 
think more roads in this country are abso. 
lutely essential. I think we are going to pet 
them and I think it is just a matter of har. 
monizing views on how it will be dey eloped, 
and how rapidly we will pay. 

You see, the great discussion is largely be. 
tween paying all cash and getting the roads 
more slowly, or paying part cash and getting 
the roads more rapidly and that is a matter 
of balance that is not a—it doesn’t go right 
to the root of the matter, it doesn’t go to 
whether we are going to have more roads, jt 
goes to just how we will get them and how 
rapidly we will get them. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, how could you 
support the President’s multibillion-dollar 
road bill when you have a reputation of seek- 
ing to balance the budget? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think as I said just 
a minute ago to you there is a lot of differ- 
ence between just general spending and re. 
duction of general expenditures, or waste in 
Government, and in buying and earning 
assets, buying a tool with which to work. It 
is just like a carpenter. Here is a carpenter, 
If he borrows money, just because he is liv- 
ing beyond his means, that is a bad thing. 
But if that carpenter wants a new box of 
tools to help him earn more money, it is 
perfectly proper for him to borrow some 
money to buy that new box of tools to in- 
crease his earnings and then use those earn- 
ings to pay off that debt that he got for 
the tools. 

Now, these roads, more roads in America 
are of the nature of more tools for America 
to live with, to use, and it is a matter of 
safety and expansion of employment. I 
think it is very proper to buy that tool and 
then measure the earnings, the gasoline tax 
that is paid for the use of it, and use that 
money to pay back the debt that is in- 
curred in getting it. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, don’t you think 
we are planning to spend entirely too much 
money on highways and not enough on 
schools? 

Secretary Humpurey. No, I don't. You 
see, it is quite a different thing. The re- 
sponsibilities are quite different. The re- 
sponsibilities for schools are very largely in 
the local communities and that is where they 
ought to ke. I don’t think you can balance 
the two at all, properly. I think we need 
them both. We need good schools. We ais0 
need new roads and the respective responsi- 
bilities ought to furnish them. 

Question. Do you think the administra- 
tion can balance the budget in 1956? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I don't know, R ch- 
ard. We are going to try. We are not — 
far out of balance in our estimates and i! 
business conditions continue good, if earn- 
ings continue good, if the people still are 
making lots of money as they are at the 
present time, and businesses are doing We! 
and plenty of people have jobs, I think there 
is an outside chance that we might be able 
to do it by cutting expenditures sufficient) 
to accomplish it. 

Question. When the Government 
$214 million in debt this year trying to ba! 
ance the budget, where do you expect 0 
economize for 1956? } 

Secretary Humpnrey. All along the liné, 
Richard. I think there should be economlés 
made all along the line. 

I am sure there are many ways we Cal 
render excellent service, just as good one 
and better service through all the depar'- 
ments of Government to the people than ” 
are now rendering and still save in waste 
and extravagance and get more money ! 
our dollar—get more performance 
dollar, 
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Question. In the 1952 campaign, President 
Fisenhower promised to balance the budget. 
If he seeks reelection, do you think it will 
hurt him if he doesn’t balance the budget? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Of course you always 
want to do what you say you are going to do, 
as nearly as you can. He said he would try 
to balance the budget. I don’t think there 
is anybody in America who doesn’t believe he 
is trying his best to balance the budget. I 
think most everybody will agree to that. 
We still have a chance to balance it, we are 
still attempting and trying to balance it. 
It is a matter of first importance with us. 
I said first importance. I want to take that 
pack. First importance is a matter of safety. 
It is a matter of safety in this country. 
Unless and until we are sure we are spending 
what is required for the safety of this coun- 
try, to keep this country for you young people 
who are going to grow up in it, to keep it safe, 
to keep it the right kind of a country, so 
that you will have as good a country to 
live in as we older people have had. To 
keep this country secure is the No. 1 objec- 
tive of this administration, but coupled right 
along with that is the desire to balance the 
budget, to keep the economy as safe as we 
keep the country from outside sources, and 
that is what we are trying to do, and I hope 
we will doit. I hope we will do both. 

Question. If President Eisenhower declines 
the Republican nomination for President in 
1956, who do you think will be nominated? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I haven't the remot- 
est idea. I am not skilled in politics and I 
just don’t know. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, if President Eisen- 
hower refuses, will you accept? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I will not. 

Question. There has been a great deal of 
talk lately, sir, to the effect that Secretary 
Hobby is going to resign and there have also 
been rumors that an Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Folsom, will replace her. 
Would you care to comment on this, sir? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think it would be 
inappropriate for me to comment on that. 
That is a rumor and it involves people other 
than myself. I will be delighted to answer 


questions about myself or about the Treas- 
ury, but I don’t think it is appropriate for 
me to comment on matters affecting other 
people 

Question. With the 600,000-car backlog, 
who would be the effect of an auto workers’ 
strike on the national economy? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, a strike is al- 
Ways a bad thing for everybody concerned. 
It is too bad when differences can’t be recon- 
ciled and strikes become necessary. Occa- 
sionally, one side or the other thinks the 
Strike is necessary, sometimes both sides. 
But usually, it is accompanied by losses in 


the whole economy and losses by everybody 
Involved, that are not desirable. I would 
hope very much that there would not have 
to be a strike anywhere in this country. 
That is perhaps too much to hope for con- 
Unuously, but I would hope they would be 
just as few as possible. 


Question: Iam a young man and I want to 
make a million dollars and you said when 
you came back from South America, that 
that is where you would go to make it. How 
would you do that? 


Mr McCormick. We are all interested in 
that answer, Mr. Secretary. 
aoc HUMPHREY. That is a kind of a 
ough one. 

What I meant by that—and you don’t have 
to §0 to South America to do well, either, 
athough South America is an extremely in- 
What I meant when I said 
= I was quoted in that—I don’t know 
iat I ever did say exactly that, but I was 
quoted as saying that. I mean that there 
pe great opportunities in South America in 
er of the countries in the development 
ch neir natural resources. South America, 

‘© opportunities for development are the 


teresting place. 
that 
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same sort of developments that we have had 
in this country over the past 50 years or 
more, and there is lots of opportunity for the 
developments of natural resources and the 
building up of the countries. 

Now in this country, we are just filled with 
opportunity, too. You young people just 
keep this in mind: You hear people say that 
there is less opportunity all the time. That 
is just baloney. There is more opportunity 
in America, today, than there ever has been 
in its history. There are more people, there 
are more new things, there are more new 
ways of getting things, there are more 
chances to make and to sell things that 
the people want, there is more opportunity 
every day for you young people to get ahead 
and do well in this country, more so than 
there ever has been before in all our his- 
tory put together. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Secretary, before tak- 
ing the next question, it is time to announce 
the winner of this week’s 30-volume set of 
the Encyclopedia Americana, America's first 
and oldest encyclopedia, and the winner this 
week is William Robertson, 221 South Wash- 
ington Street, Rockville, Md. The Station 
of the Week, WRC in Washington, D.C. For 
details of the contest, listen to the an- 
nouncement at the end of the program. 

Now let’s hear the winning question. Will 
you give it, please? 

Question. Secretary Humphrey, how can 
we reconcile the fact that Britain recently 
rejected the opportunity to lower their tax 
rate for fear of jeopardizing their financial 
aid from this country? Aren’t we in effect 
now paying for that portion of their taxes? 

Secretary HuMPHREY. Now does that ques- 
tion say that Britain failed to lower her tax 
rate? 

Question. It says she rejected. 

Secretary HumMpuHREY. Rejected an oppor- 
tunity to lower the tax rate? 

Question. Yes. 

Secretary Humpnurey. You know, that is 
not correct. The question proceeds on a 
wrong premise. Britain just did lower her 
tax rate. Taxes in Great Britain were 
lowered only a few weeks ago. Maybe it is 
2 or 3 months, now, but it is a relatively 
short time ago. So that I think the question 
starts from a wrong premise. To pass that 
by for the moment, I don’t think Britain's 
raising or lowering her taxes has much to 
do with what we do in connection with 
assistance to Great Britain. As a matter of 
fact, our aid, strictly aid, to Great Britain 
has been very low for some months past. 
It has been very greatly reduced. Conditions 
in Great Britain are very good, they are 
doing very well, and they haven’t required 
American aid for some time. The war dam- 
age that we sought to build up has been 
very largely repaired so that American aid in 
Great Britain is a very low and declining 
item. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, you said a few 
moments ago that American business was in 
fine shape. Yet every day we hear about 
mergers. Now something is wrong. What 
is the matter with American business? 


Secretary HuMPHREY. I don’t see why you 
say something is wrong. The fact is that 
there are many more small businesses today 
in this country than there ever were in its 
history. We have more new businesses, 
more new small businesses starting this year 
than have ever started in any year. So that 
the idea that there is nothing but big busi- 
ness in America is wrong. The idea that 
mergers are something wrong, or reprehen- 
sible, is entirely wrong. There are many, 
many mergers that are very much to the 
benefit of the people. They are very much 
to the benefit of not only the employees in 
the concern because it levels out their work— 
let’s take a concern that has a seasonal prod- 
uct. That means that it has high employ- 
ment in one season of the year and low in 
another. Here is another concern that makes 
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another product that has another season, 
that works through another season. Now, 
how much better it is for those two things to 
get together, to giv. high season employment 
in one branch of the business at one time 
and high season employment in another 
time. That is very beneficial to their em- 
ployees. 

Another business makes a certain article 
where the sales would vary from time to 
time, in different times of the year. They 
can supplement that by something else that 
is made, and round out their program to 
give more constant employment, more 
steady employment and better earnings for - 
the stockholders. 

There are many businesses that supple- 
ment each other where mergers are very 
desirable. 

Question. I realize that there are many 
small businesses but there are also those 
businesses that have to merge because if 
they don’t they are going to go straight out 
of business. Take for instance the auto- 
mobile industry. Last summer they merged 
and they are getting ready to merge again. 

The question is this: If the mergers are 
not for financial reasons—you say they are 
for the benefit of the employees. Why does 
business say it is for financial reasons? 

Secretary HumpnHrey. For the benefit of 
employees, for the benefit of stockholders 
and for customers. 

Let’s Just take the automobiles that you 
are talking about. If you can merger several 
models into a single concern so that you get 
the interchange of parts and interchange 
of panels and one thing or another, you 
make a cheaper and a better automobile. 

Now, if you can make a cheaper and a 
better automobile it is much to the benefit 
not only of the people who are working to 
produce it but of the people who want to 
buy it. 

Question. Your first budget cut $5 billion 
out of the Air Force and made reassurances 
that we would have more defense money 
with no sacrifice in fighting strength. 

Why didn’t we cut $10 billion out and have 
twice as much defense? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. You have to proceed 
with caution, you have to proceed slowly to 
be sure that you are getting more defense 
for less money, that your money is buying 
more of the things that you want, and that 
you are cutting out waste and not cutting 
out the heart of what you are trying todo. I 
hope the time will come when we can elimi- 
nate another $5 billion out of our Govern-. 
ment expenditures and still give better Gov- 
ernment and more security for that less 
money. I think it is possible, and I think 
ic can be done by more efficient management, 
by better arrangement all along, and by 
getting more for our money as we spend it. 

Mr. McCormick. Do you feel the Hoover 
Commission recommendation by and large 
will be able to be put into effect and that 
you will save money there? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I can't comment on 
them by and large, because I haven't studied 
them. I am sure that there are some that 
I have seen that are very excellent sugges- 
tions. I think perhaps there are others that 
will take a great deal of study and that 
may not be thoroughly practical. Iam, how- 
ever, absolutely sure of this, and that is that 
they merit the greatest consideration and 
the most careful study by every single de- 
partment affected. 

Mr. McCormick. I notice the question has 
been raised that perhaps the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission might be 
nullified by the pressure groups they affect. 
At least, that was comment made by several 
people, Mr. Wilford May in the Financial and 
Commercial Chronicle, made a comment 
along that line. 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is one of the 
things that is very hard to do, reduce ex- 
penditures. You have tried it at home and 
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you know it is pretty tough. Every time 
you undertake to cut down on expenditures, 
the people who are affected have trouble, 
and people who are used to something or 
other, hate to let it go. It may be that 
is better for the overall picture to have them 
let go but nevertheless it is pretty tough to 
do it. 

Question. Do you think that the adminis- 
tration will find it necessary to request Con- 
gress to lower the national debt limit? 

Secretary HumpHrey. Not to lower it, to 
raise it. 

Mr. McCormick. It would be rather pleas- 
ant to lower it, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary HumpHrey. I wish you were 
right, but it will be necessary that the debt 
limit again be raised this year. 

You see what was done last year was 
the debt limit was temporarily raised to take 
care of this year. You will remember they 
raised it to take care of the peak, and then 
we were to even it out. Now, we are going 
to be back, as we said we could, on June 
30, but then we are going to run right into 
another peak next fall and next winter and 
that peak also is going to have to be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. McCormick. I wish we had more time 
for questions but we must end today’s dis- 
cussion. Thank you very much, Secretary 
Humphrey for helping provide the answers 
to Youth Wants To Know. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an excerpt from remarks I made 
at the Republican Party Workshop Meet- 
ing for the Bastern Counties of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 25, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN AT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY WORK- 
SHOP MEETING FOR THE EASTERN COUNTIES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN THE BELLEVUE-STRAT- 
ForD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 25, 1955 


In the 1956 campaign we can go before the 
American people proud of our Republicanism 
because we have a Republican administra- 
tion at Washington without favoritism, 
without corruption, without extravagance 
and without Socialistic regimentation. 

We have a Republican administration that 
is sound, trustworthy and economical serv- 
ing no special interests, but working to ad- 
vance the welfare of all the people. 

We have an administration that believes 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
respects its limitations on the power of the 
central government. 


We have an administration that supports 
the American system of free enterprise which 
means unlimited opportunity, progress and 
prosperity. 

We can go before the people with a record 
that is outstanding—a record of achieve- 
ment that reflects the basic philosophy of 
the Republican Party and the principles to 
which the Republican Party is dedicated. 

Let me review briefly what has been ac- 
complished in the 214 years since the Ameri- 
can people ended the scandalous years of the 
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New Deal and the Fair Deal and placed 
Dwight Eisenhower at the head of our na- 
tional government. 

Taxes have been reduced. 

When the Eisenhower administration came 
into power taxes were at a war time level. 
The Republican 83d Congress reduced taxes 
by $7,400,000,000 the biggest tax reduction 
ever made in a single year. 

Government spending has been brought 
under control. The first step taken by the 
Eisenhower administration was to cut the 
Truman budget by $10 billion and actual 
spending was reduced by $6'4 billion dollars. 

The swollen army of more than 244 mil- 
lion Federal employees was cut by nearly 
300,000. 

We no longer have the shocking disclosures 
of corruption in high Government places. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is no longer 
a happy hunting ground for income tax 
fixers. In 1953 alone there were 60 con- 
victions of persons involved in tax evasions 
and bribery. 

There are no red herrings in the Republi- 
can administration. Between January 1953 
and June 1954, 2,400 security risks were re- 
moved from the Government; 41 Communist 
leaders have been convicted and another 
35 have been indicted. Several hundred 
alien subversives have been deported. 

Let us look into the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

A year ago the Democrats were screaming 
their heads off. They were making all kinds 
of gloomy predictions. They said our econ- 
omy was ready to collapse. 

But they were wrong. Right now more 
people are gainfully employed than ever be- 
fore. In May of this year there was a gain 
of more than a million jobs over the pre- 
ceding month and a million and a half over 
the same month last year. 

Inflation has been checked and prices have 
been stabilized. The decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has been stopped. 

Government is being removed from com- 
petition with private industry. Twenty-four 
Government-owned syntheticerubber plants 
have been sold to private industry. 

The Inland Waterways Corp., which op- 
erated on the Mississippi River at a loss of 
$15 million, has been sold. 

The Defense Department is giving up many 
activities which compete with private busi- 
ness such as coffee roasting, ice cream mak- 
ing, logging and saw mill operations and rope 
manufacturing. 

We are no longer exposed to socialistic ex- 
perimentation which would concentrate all 
authority in an all-powerful central Govern- 
ment. The socialistic advocates of a planned 
economy have gone into hiding, but they 
are ready to spring into action again with 
their dizzy schemes and false promises if 
they ever get another chance. 

The Republican administration expanded 
social-security benefits and extended cov- 
erage to 10 million more people, the first 
major increase since 1935. 

Under Republican prosperity construction 
records are being broken with more money 
being spent to build homes, churches, and 
schools than ever before. In April construc- 
tion expenditures ran at the unprecedented 
annual rate of $411, billion compared with 
the previous record set last year of $37 bil- 
lion. 


Under Republican Government the per- 
sonal income of the American people set an 
alltime high last month and continues to 
rise. On an annual rate basis gross personal 
income of all citizens was computed by the 
Department of Commerce in April at $295 
billion, a $1 billion increase over March and 
$11 billion more than the rate for April a 
year ago. 

These are all grand and glorious achieve- 
ments, but the crowning glory of all is that 
we are at peace. 

Going back to the beginning of this cen- 
tury in our history the Republican Party 
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has never been in power at the start of any 
war. 

Look over the whole Democratic record and 
you will find they have never been able to 
sustain prosperity without reckless and 
wasteful Government spending and without 
industrial production to be destroyed in 
battle. 

For the first time in many years we have 
a sound, constructive, expanding economy 
based on peace instead of a false prosperity 
based on the death and destruction of war, 





The Nation’s School-Lunch Milk Pro. 
gram: A Vital National Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by myself on the subject of the 
Nation’s school-lunch milk program, to- 
gether with a news release from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council concerning the con- 
sumption of milk by the Nation’s school 
youngsters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


THE NaTION’'s SCHOOL LUNCH MILK PROGRAM: 
A VITAL NaTIONAL ASSET—VENDING Ma- 
CHINES ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 
One of the most welcome statistical esti- 

mates I have seen is the news coming from 

the National Dairy Council to the effect 
that during the coming 1955-56 school year, 
around 3 billion half pints of milk may be 
consumed by the Nation’s school youngsters. 

I feel that the school-lunch program and 
in particular the milk phase of that program 
is absolutely essential to the future health 
of this country. 

Some short-sighted critics have occasion- 
ally questioned the advisability of the pro- 
gram. But their rare and isolated comments 
have deservedly been drowned out in the 
chorus of approval from all over America— 
approval for helping to build up sturdy young 
bodies for the Nation’s youngsters. 

It is absurd to allow milk to remain in 
Federal cold storage plants, when it should 
be distributed now to those who can best 
utilize it. 


YOUNGSTERS SHOULD GET IN MILK-DRINKING 
HABIT 


I may say also that it is absurd to have 
youngsters grow up with the habit of drink- 
ing nonnutritious beverages and eating non- 
nutritious, often teeth-decaying products, 
when instead, they should be getting into the 
habit of consuming nature’s most important, 
most healthful food—to build up teeth and 
bone. 

So, youngsters need to be encouraged to 
get into the milk-drinking habit and to keep 
that habit. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY—THROUGH MILK 
VENDORS 


And, too, there ought to be vending mes 
chines readily available to the Nations 
youngsters, and for that matter, to the rest 
of our population, where wholesome dairy 
products are dispensed economically nd 
efficiently. 

Indeed the development of dairy vending 
macaines (of which there are now more 
than 16,000 on location) particularly ones 
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holding several types of dairy products— 

milk, butter, cheese, ice cream—offers one 

of the most promising channels for increased 

dairy consumption. 

TEAMSTERS STUDYING LOWERING DISTRIBUTION 
cosTs 


It is my purpose to be in continued con- 
tact with the National Automatic Merchan- 
dising Association, with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and other sources, 
private and public, toward the end of en- 
couraging this automatic vending trend. 

The Teamsters are, I may say, very com- 
mendably studying with United States in- 
dustry the very significant problem of how 
to lower milk distribution costs. The Eco- 
nomics of Distribution Foundation, an or- 
ganization for research along this line, will 
in the words of Teamster President Dave 
Beck, make a “fundamental contribution to 
the strengthening of the American economy 
and the public welfare. * * *” 


WISCONSIN FIRST IN AMERICA ON SPECIAL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Meanwhile, in the Nation’s schools, the 
special school milk program, directly mak- 
ing available half-pints of milk, should be 
given every possible support. 

The State of Wisconsin has led the way 
under this program. If all the other 47 
States did as well under this program as 
Wisconsin has by its youngsters, then 
America would be infinitely further along 
in better health for our children and in- 
finitely further along in ending the so-called 
dairy surplus problem once and for all. 





Press RELEASE BY NATIONAL Darry COUNCIL 


About 3 billion half pints of milk will be 
consumed by grade- and high-school stu- 
dents at school] during the 1955—56 semesters, 
it is predicted by Milton Hult, president of 
the National Dairy Council. 

Hult’s announcement is based on three 
considerations: 

1 Modifications, recently announced by 
USDA, which simplify procedures for schools 
participating in the federally sponsored $50 
million special school milk program could 
mean this program will move 1 billion half 
pints of milk during the coming school 


year. 

2. Further expansion of the national 
school-lunch program which in itself last 
year served an estimated 1,725,000,000 half 
pints of milk in schools. Volume could reach 
2 billion during next school year. 

3. Continuing expansion of National Dairy 
Council and affiliated Dairy Council unit ac- 


tivities which further the objectives of both 
schoo] programs and offer teaching aids to 
educators for use in teaching good eating 
habits to all grades. 

As a member of Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
National School Lunch Advisory Com- 
mittee, Hult is familiar with details of the 
recently announced changes in the special 


—— milk program for the school year 
anead 


con’ 


Major points in the modification, he said, 
are: (1) complicated book work by cooper- 
ating schools has been eliminated from Fed- 
eral requirements, (2) a more equitabie 
System of reimbursement has been an- 
hounced, and (3) provisions will be estab- 
lished to insure that as a result of Federal 
payments, the price of milk will be lowered 
to children in participating schools. 

hult explained that under the 1954-55 
School year system, schools which had well 
established national school-lunch programs 
Were not, in the opinion of educators, of- 
fered enough incentive to serve additional 
half pints of milk under the new special 
miik program. 


The new system should correct this, in 
Hult's opinion, by extending to State edu- 
Cational agencies the power to set a 4-cent 
maximum rate of reimbursement per addi- 
tional half pint of milk served in schools 
“ready serving type A and B school lunches 
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prescribed under the national school-lunch 
program, and 3 cents per half pint for all 
other schools. 

This could also offer incentive to schools 
not under the national school-lunch pro- 
gram to take steps to acquire food service 
facilities to participate in that program. 

Hult explained that the special school 
milk program was designed by Congress 
not simply as a stop-gap measure during a 
time of surplus purchases, but rather as a 
supplement to the national school-lunch 
program, and as another means of encour- 
aging schools to recognize the importance of 
serving healthful meals to students. Health- 
ier students make better pupils, Hult said. 

Dairy councils located in 81 major markets 
in 35 States from coast to coast assist schools 
in launching and conducting school-lunch 
and special school-milk programs. 

Lart year 11 million school children in 
55,000 schools participated in the national 
school-lunch program. The $50 million spe- 
cial school-milk program, launched late last 
fall by act of Congress, offered special re- 
imbursement to these schools for additional 
milk served above their previous averages 
and to schools which had never served milk 
before. During the 1954-55 school year, 
2 out 47,000 schools enrolled under the spe- 
clal program and provided an estimated ad- 
ditional 400 million half pints of milk. 
Hult’s estimate of a billion half pints of 
milk for the next school year amounts to an 
expansion of that service by 250 percent. 

“The United States Congress, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, educators, parent 
groups, and the dairy industry all deserve 
commendation for promoting child health 
and solving the many problems of expanding 
milk service in schools,” Hult said. “The 
school-lunch and special school-milk pro- 
grams are important demonstritions of 
many community groups cooperating for a 
common good which they believe worth- 
while.” 

What can dairy industrymen do about 
school lunch and special school milk pro- 
grams where there is not a dairy council? 
Hult suggests the following: 

1. Bring the matter up with the local milk 
dealers’ association. 

2. Initiate contacts with the superin- 
tendent of schools. He will discuss the mat- 
ter from a policy standpoint as well as fol- 
low-through, or refer you to the school- 
lunch administrator. 

3. Aim at having the new special school- 
milk program added to the schools which al- 
ready have regular school-lunch programs. 

4. Aim also at setting up arrangement for 
the special school-milk program in schools 
which have not participated previously in a 
school-lunch program. 

There will be difficulties to be ironed out 
and it will take time. Whether a school has 
proper facilities for refrigeration may be an 
item. If not, they may need milk deliveries 
convenient to the school schedule, but not 
necesarily ideal from the standpoint of the 
milk dealer. However, procedures can and 
are being evolved which are satisfactory to 
all in many areas. 





The Problem of Subversives and Commu- 
nists in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 


ae b a 
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delivered by Stanley J. Tracy, former 

assistant director of the FBI, and now 

chairman of the organizing committee 
of the Foundation for American Re- 
search, before the Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation of Syracuse, at Syracuse, N. Y., 

on June 7, 1955. 

The speech contains a very practical 
approach to the problem of subversive 
Communists in the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF STANLEY J. TRACY, CHAIRMAN, 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE FOUNDATION 
FOR AMERICAN RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., BEFORE THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SYRACULE, AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., JUNE 
7, 1955 


I want to talk to you of security and free- 
dom. You, along with millions of other 
Americans, are concerned as to what kind of 
a country we are going to leave to our chil- 
dren. You are also the kind of an audience 
that can, and will, do something about it. 

* * & . 


Few subjects in our national life have been 
so confused and so misrepresented as secu- 
rity and freedom. Ignorance, failure to face 
facts, complacency and fuzzy thinking, added 
to other factors cleverly and deliberately 
designed to weaken security and abolish our 
freedoms have each ptayed their part. Free- 
dom is not self-sustaining. It must be con- 
stantly nourished with vigilance and guarded 
with intelligence. 

The world is divided and America holds 
in its hands the hopes, and yes, the very lives 
of the free half. We can’t retreat. 

We will not lose on the battlefield. We 
have the world’s best fighting forces and we 
also have allies. Our greatest danger is po- 
litical and psychological, and it is here that 
we are slowly but steadily losing. The free 
world is familiar with war in a military 
sense, but it is not prepared for non-military 
war. 

* * 7 : & 

Hitler and Mussolini as individuals are 
dead, but the basic totalitarian ideology in 
a@ more intelligent, yet more. vicious 
and terrifying form—international commu- 
nism—continues to live and spread like a 
cancer. Like Hitler, the Communist ‘leaders 
have not once renounced their doctrine of 
world conquest and domination. 

Today, communism is the greatest single 
threat to our future. In America it is run 
by a hard core of highly trained, intelligent, 
dedicated and fanatic revolutionaries, and 
our danger is increased in direct proportion 
to the number of sympathizers and dupes. 
* * * Today, the strength of communism 
must be measured in terms of influence, not 
membership. 

Bear in mind that the Communists have 
been advertising to the world their program 
for world dictatorship—it is in their books, 
their publications, and their propaganda. 
The lessons of history seem to be learned the 
hard way. * * * : 

The main objective of the American Com- 
munist Party is specifically the domination 
of our country. In 1940 it disaffiliated from 
the Communist International, but only to 
avoid the application of legal statutes. The 
International itself was disbanded in 1943 
purely for tactical reasons—that is, to expe- 
dite United States aid to Russia in its battle 
with Germany. 

But, let us remember, it was only the 
international that was dissolved—not its 
Communist principles. 

7 . * of * 

During World War II they infiltrated into 
all possible areas—their purpose was two- 
fold; to gain respectability and to spy. 
Following the war they immediately ceased 
being cooperative and urged the following: 
(1) No cooperation with the United States 
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foreign policy; (2) the return of all Ameri- 
can troops from foreign lands, and the sur- 
render of our defense bases. 

. * - - = 


The above-ground organization is still 
operating, running the party on a day-to- 
day basis, and so designed as to insure that 
Communist ideas penetrate into every nook 
and cranny of American society. 

The party develops its strength from six 
main levels: (1) the professional Commu- 
nists: (2) those who deny membership or 
affiliation while at the same time actively 
assist; (3) the fellow travelers who are not 
Communists but who travel in the same 
general direction and support most of their 
programs; (4) the sympathizer who is like- 
wise not a Communist but who sympathizes 
to some degree and hesitates to take action 
against them; (5) the opportunist, who also 
is not a Communist but who does business 
with them for the sake of profit or votes; 
and (6) the innocent dupe of the front 
organizations. 

Lenin said that communism will be built 
with non-Communist hands, and it is not 
so much what the non-Communists do as 
whet they don’t do. Front organizational 
work is very important. It is their recruit- 
ing area. 

Their underground organization is more 
dangerous than ever. It is deceptive, con- 
fusing and misleading. They are experts at 
exploiting all our internal tensions, injus- 
tices, and discontents.«* * * 

The Party infiltrates labor, management, 
education, religion, and the armed forces, to 
damage morale. In the government services, 
State and Federal, to subtly slant policy, and 
for espionage. It perfects its plans for un- 
derground sabotage when the time arrives. 

Thank God that J. Edgar Hoover continues 
as the Director of the FBI. No single man 
is feared more by Communists. They have 
tried in every conceivable way to discredit 
him and cause his removal, and they will 
continue trying. Mr. Hoover has earned the 
support and the thanks of the Nation. 

All America hopes that international 
peace is possible between all nations and all 
ideologies. President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles in commenting on the 
entry of Western Germany into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, observed that 
this treaty was a step toward unity. But, 
with reference to preliminary arrangements 
for talks between the Soviet Union and the 
three Western Allies—France, Great Britain, 
and the United States—they both warned 
against overoptimism. 

They have warned wisely. The United 
States and Russia have signed 52 major agree- 
ments and of those, Russia has violated all 
put. 5 ee: > 

The Communists through publishing 
houses in Russia and in foreign countries are 
still flooding the world with books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and posters. These are sup- 
plemented in almost every country of the 
free world with newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV stations. And Moscow guides the 
hand. 

The Communists have no rules of fair play, 
yet one-fourth of the world’s surface and 
one-third of the earth’s population is under 
their tyranny. They preach subversion by 
propaganda and instigate shooting wars 
whenever they see a possibility of local suc- 
cess. 

The late Justice Robert H. Jackson, stated 
the case against communism in language 
that is unmistakably clear. He said, in part: 

“It rejects the entire religious and cultural 
heritage of Western civilization, as well as 
the American economic and political systems. 
ee bee 

He also stated: 

“In not one of the countries it now domi- 
nates was the Communist Party chosen by a 
tree or contestable election; in not one can 
it be evicted by any election. The interna- 
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tional police state has crept over eastern 
Europe by deception, coercions, coup d'etat, 
terrorism, and assassination. Not only has it 
overpowered its critics and opponents, it has 
usually liquidated them.” 

Dare we lose? Communists are dedicated 
to winning. They prefer nonmilitary tactics 
because they do not endanger their own terri- 
tories, manpower, industry, and above all 
their dictatorial power over their own people. 

What are the Communists doing now to 
meet the challenge of America as world 
leader? 

They stepped up their program of propa- 
ganda in 1954. In 1953 it was estimated to 
exceed $3 billion, both external and internal, 
while additional funds were spent by local 
and international Communist fronts, by the 
Cominform, the National Communist parties. 

Their international broadcasting was 
stepped up 98 hours a week to a total of 1,675 
hours per week abroad. In 1948 the total was 
528 hours per week. 

About a billion books were published in 
1954 in a great variety of foreign languages, 
Communist film production was increased 
and new film exchange agreements were 
signed with a number of countries. 

The number of delegations to and from 
Communist countries almost doubled the 
1953 figure and particularly notable was the 
increase in delegations going from the Com- 
munist orbit into non-Communist countries. 

Communist participation in international 
trade fairs continued to increase and is now 
at a level about seven times as great as that 
of 1950-51. International scientific contacts 
received increasing emphasis by the exchange 
of publications and in their attendance at 
scientific meetings abroad. 

Communist international fronts were very 
active in 1954 particularly through a multi- 
tude of publications and through many meet- 
ings held for propaganda purposes. 

They have made great and deceptive use of 
peace organizations. Every one wants peace 
and this is one place where the dues get 
taken in. 

For example the World Peace Council has 
in effect become a “superfront” in its plan- 
ning and coordination of the Communist 
“peace” campaign. It includes in its own 
executive bureau, officers of other Commu- 
nist fronts, in a system of interlocking direc- 
torates, and sets the themes which are in turn 
echoed by these other organizations. 

It held 3 major meetings in 1954, 1 in 
Berlin and 2 in Stockholm. These meet- 
ings spread the standard Communist lines 
with great emphasis on the peaceful coexist- 
ence theme and support every detail of 
Soviet policy. 

The Communists try to infiltrate and draw 
in all important organizations whatever their 
nature. To show the diversity of their ac- 
tivities, let us look at a few organizations 
they so utilized in 1954. 

The World Federation of Prade Unions and 
its various subordinate departments which 
held numerous meetings during the year. 


The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth which held its annual meeting in 
Peiping. The Communist press claimed 68 


countries were represented. This organiza- 
tion also sponsored an International Gather- 
ing of Rural Youth in Vienna last December 
and olaimed 69 countries represented. 
Speakers contrasted the struggles and hard- 
ships of workers in the capitalist countries 
with the alleged benefits enjoyed by workers 
in Communist countries. 

The International Union of Students 
which held its annual meeting in Moscow 
and also sponsored the World University 
Summer Games in Budapest attended by 
2,000 athletes from 32 countries. 


The World Federation of Democratic 


Youth and the International Union of Stu- 
dents which will jointly sponsor a youth and 
student festival to be held in Warsaw in 
July and August 1955. 
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The Communist Party is legal in all coun. 
tries of Western Europe with the exception of 
Ireland, Portugal, and Spain. Membership 
in Western Europe is estimated to be about 
3 million out of a total population of some 
275 million. 

In national elections in Western Eurone 
the Communists alone poll about 13 million 
votes, and over 16 million if the votes of the 
Italian Socialist Party are included. 

Sustained propaganda urges that Western 
Europe increase its trade with the Soviet 
bloc, Trade, technical and Cultural delega. 
tions to and from the Soviet orbit countries 
increased substantially with a much greater 
flow coming into Western Europe in 1954. 

Communist pamphlets and journals are 
often distributed free and books are sold at 
a small fraction of their actual production 
costs. 

In Latin America, the United States largest 
potential market of the future, Communist 
Party membership grew during 1954 with the 
bulk of the increase occurring in key coun- 
tries. New publications appeared, both for- 
eign and domestic; more Communist films 
were shown; more Latin Americans traveled 
to the Soviet bloc under Communist sponsor- 
ship; cultural delegations to Latin America 
increased; radio broadcasting increased; 
Communists blamed Yankee imperialism and 
exploitation for Latin America’s economic 
prob‘ems and urged that Latin America ex- 
pand its trade with the Soviet bloc. 

The Communist mevement has as its ma- 
jor immediate objective in Latin America, 
the location of political power in the hands 
of groups hostile to the United States. They 
support all anti-United States groups, in- 
cluding some formerly denounced by them 
as Fascists. ° * ° 

Trade deals effected or in negotiation dur- 
ing 1954 between Latin America and the 
Soviet bloc yielded significant propaganda 
gains for the Communists in several coun- 
tries and many Latin American governments 
were under increasing popular pressure to 
expand their foreign trade by dealing with 
the Soviet and its satellites. 

Perhaps the most successful of the Latin 
American fronts was the Friends of Guate- 
mala which was initially organized in Mexico 
in December 1953. This front took the lead 
in organizing anti-United States demonstra- 
tions in many Latin American countries 
during the Guatemalan crisis of last June. 

We must meet the challenge at home and 
abroad, on the level where the Communist 
Party is working and winning. * * * 

But what about at home? Of course we 
all know that communism is not Russia, 
that Russia is the slave of communism. 
But do we stop here with this knowledge? 
Those in slavery do not need to be taught 
freedom—they understand freedom. 

* * + ” ° 


It is a sad commentary that we need & 
security program in America. 

There are many patriotic citizens and oI 
ganizations throughout our Nation who are 
doing something about it. Leaders of or- 
ganized labor have thrown out many Com- 
munist-dominated unions. They are 4ls9 
behind the free-enterprise system and are 
doing something about it. Dave Beck, of 
the Teamsters Union, was invited to the 
Press Club in Washington where I was privi- 
leged to hear him express his faith in free 
enterprise and to denounce communism 
without qualification. But what about the 
dominated unions—their leaders are still a¢- 
tive in our economic life? 

Many educators, businessmen, and mem- 
bers of the clergy are doing something about 
it. A few publications are devoting thelr 
entire efforts to exposing communism—but 
all these efforts of labor, business, education, 
clergy, and the press are not coordinated— 
there is no cooperative link. 
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Where can you get information? From 
one of the private libraries if you know of 
one. Where can leaders of religion, educa- 
tion, labor, management and the press go to 
secure past or current published informa- 


tion. 
* e . * * 


There is no place to go. Federal and State 
official agency and committee records are 
confidential and may not be made available 
to the general public. 

The truth is our strongest weapon—the 
truth about the manifold lies, distortions 
and tactics utilized by the Communists and 
others seeking to influence public opinion. 
The truth is contained in their own books 
and publications and in the books and publi- 
cations of those supporting their views. It is 
in books and in publications and writings 
of American and foreign scholars, authors, 
patriotic and other organizations devoting 
their time and energies trying to awaken the 
free world. It is in the published reports of 
State and Federal committees, commissions 
and agencies. It is in the publications of 
other countries of the free world. Yes, the 
truth is in the record—but where? Scat- 
tered around the Nation, and in its entirety 
available to none, 

It was because of this situation that a 
group of lawyers, all former agents or offi- 
cials of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
incorporated on May 12, 1955, in Washington, 
D. C., the Foundation for American Research. 
A private corporation for literary and educa- 
tional purposes, nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
nonpolitical and nongovernmental—a basic 
tool in the preservation of our,freedom. 

It would collect, thoroughly index, corre- 
late and file as a public educational service all 
past published data concerning the policies, 
operation and nature of Nazi, Fascist, Com- 
munist and similar groups. * * * 

The receipt of current published data, par- 
ticularly of the Communist Party and its 
fronts, would be arranged for in order that 
current pertinent facts could be promptly 
distributed to every area desiring such infor- 
mation.. Educators, clergymen, labor leaders, 
business executives, civic groups, patriotic 
organizations and others need current facts 
of the constantly changing Communist moves 
and tactics. © © © 

It is imperative that such a service be pro- 
vided if our social, religious and economic 
structure is to be able to successfully meet 
the totalitarian slave labor and godless 
structure of Communism. If America loses 
educationally it will lose spiritually and eco- 
nomically. 

Only by currently following the Com- 
munists’ devious and tortuous paths in the 
light of their past pronouncements can coun- 
termeasures be taken in time. An informed 
public is an alert public. 

° * * . 2 


Dissemination of current facts not only is 
important, it is vital. With the facts at hand, 
the leaders of our complex economy can 
chart their various courses with knowledge, 
our missionaries, education, labor and busi- 
ness representatives both at home and abroad 
can better interpret trends and the meaning 
of events. 

The Foundation for American Research 
proposes to make these published facts avail- 
able nationally without interpretation or 
comment. 

This is not to be a witch hunt or a vigilante 
movement. No confidential data will be 
handled. If all that has been published is 
brought together and completely indexed, the 
full facts will clear the innocent, expose the 
guilty, and put an end to most of the public 
charges and countercharges so prevalent in 
our national scene today. 

The Bill of Rights in our Constitution has 
never been outraged by the truth. 

A professional staff, experts in the fields of 
education, religion, labor, management, and 
the press, would do this greatly needed job. 
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They would be assisted by the organizers who 
will become the trustees of the Foundation 
and an advisory committee of distinguished 
Americans. 

It is late, but not too late. But it may take 
a full generation to undo the harm that has 
been done, and to this end the Foundation 
for American Research is dedicated. 

Our Government needs public opinion be- 
hind it, an informed public opinion. If the 
free-enterprise system and the brotherhood 
of man concept of government is to survive 
we should leave no stone unturned. 

Let us leave to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our State and Federal gov- 
ernments the job of investigation and prose- 
cution. They are doing an outstanding job. 
To date 134 Communist Party leaders have 
been indicted for violation of the Smith Act, 
with 83 convictions and only 3 acquittals so 
far. 

Recall the sorry parade of fifth-amend- 
ment pleaders which is quite a change from 
an earlier America, where a man’s word was 
better than his bond, and a man’s convictions 
were worth openly fighting for with pride and 
courage, regardless of the consequences, and 
however unpopular his cause might be. 

We must neutralize, isolate, reduce, and 
eventually eliminate Communist power and 
influence. The Foundation for American 
Research can provide the tools—a good, clear, 
straightforward public information service. 

This is not a responsibility of govern- 
ment—it is the specific responsibility of the 
free-enterprise system itself—of individuals 
and organizations, corporations and the 
foundations created and maintained by 
them. * * * 

The cost will be high, but our freedom is 
at stake. 





Happy Birthday to the Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column Keenotes entitled ‘““Happy Birth- 
day to the Marines.” 

The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The fabulous Marines—they even have 
two birthdays. 

It was on July 11, 1798—just 157 years 
ago—that the United States Marine Corps 
was established by act of Congress. But 
nearly 23 years before then—on November 
10, 1775, the official birthday—the Conti- 
nental Congress by resolution had created 
the Continental Marines, forerunner of the 
present corps. 

Whatever their name, whatever birthday 
they celebrate, wherever they stand in the 
hierarchy of unification, they have always 
packed a powerful punch. They look sharp 
and they are sharp. And they certainly cut 
an impressive swath on the capital scene. 

There is something about the colorful sight 
of the Marine Band playing near the front 
door of the White House at state occasions 
that adds particular excitement to the al- 
ready tingling sensation of entering that 
gorgeous mansion. 

There is something about the surge of 
flowing power in the lines of the heroic 
Marine Memorial—the massive representa- 
tion in bronze of Associated Press Photog- 
rapher Joe Rosenthal’s picture of the flag 
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raising on Iwo Jima in World War TI—that 
adds a throat-catching solemnity to the 
Washington horizon. 

There is something about the leathery 
faces of the “old pros” in the Marines, and 
about the fresh-faced youngsters new to the 
corps that impresses each of us as we meet 
these men around town in Washington. 

There is something about the marines, 
indeed—something fine and strong and dedi- 
cated to the Nation’s service. o 

Of course, all of the boys in all of the 
services—and the smart looking girls in uni- 
form, too—have our honor and respect and 
love. To me, serving on the House Com- 
mittee on Veteran’s Affairs, the problems and 
the needs and the future aspirations of all 
service people are real and personal things 
which I have come to know intimately by 
reason of the legislation which comes before 
my committee. 

So it is with no disparagement of the other 
services that I say that Congress has a par- 
ticularly warm spot for the marines. And, 
typically, Congress shows that affection with 
periodic votes of confidence that the Marine 
Corps, I am sure, finds most gratifying. 

The most recent instance of that came on 
the last day of June when Congress—11 days 
early—celebrated the 157th anniversary of 
the formal establishment of the United 
States Marine Corps by voting the corps 
more money (a whole lot more—46 milllion 
more) than the President or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had requested. This extra amount 
will maintain the corps at its present level 
of 3 combat divisions and 3 combat air 
wings, together with training and support- 
ing forces for a total of 215,000 men, retain- 
ing 22,000 marines the budget had not pro- 
vided for. 

‘Much as Congress respects President Eisen- 
hower’s military knowledge, it refused to ac- 
cept his projected cut of 22,000 in Marine 
Corps strength. In this, General Eisenhower 
is being treated no differently from other. 
Presidents. President Truman, in fact, once 
protested the marines were superpropa- 
gandists; and the Navy privately fumed and 
implied the same thing when Congress in- 
sisted on giving the Commandant of the 
Marines coequal rank on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on any issues involving the Marine 
Corps. 

But it is not any unusual skill at lobbying 
which gets the marines such special treat- 
ment from Congress unless you would call 
“lobbying” the work the marines have per- 
formed over many years on steaming jungles 
and bloody beaches and frozen mountains— 
on every front, in every war, in all of our 
Nation’s history, where, as the Marine Me- 
morial inscription recalls, “Uncommon valor 
was & common virtue.” 

Happy unofficial birthday, Marines. 





Appointment to Vacancy on Federal 
Bench at Miami 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber 1954 one of the two Federal judges 
in my district announced his intention 
to retire from the bench as of July 1, 
1955. As of this date, no recommenda- 
tion has even been made by the admin- 
istration to fill this vacancy. In addi- 
tion to this, it has been reported that 
the Attorney General has under consid- 
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eration the appointment of an attorney 
from the Tampa-St. Petersburg area to 
occupy this post in the Miami area. : 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues editorials from two of 
Miami's daily newspapers which point 
up the sentiments of the people in my 
district. I have already protested to the 
Attorney General about the delay in fill- 
ing this vacancy in Miami, which has one 
of the heaviest dockets in the entire 
country. I have also pointed out to him 
that from among the 2,700 practicing at- 
torneys in the Dade County Bar are 
many qualified attorneys, both Democrat 
and Republican, who are desirous and 
willing to serve as Federal judge. Be- 
cause of their residence in Greater 
Miami, and their knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural background 
of the area, they should be preferred in 
considering this appointment. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Miami Herald of July 1, 1955] 
JuDGE SHOULD Be FroM HERE 

The vacancy on the Federal bench here, 
caused by the retirement of Judge John W. 
Holland, should be filled without undue de- 
lay. 

The appointment, however, should not be 
made under political haste and without re- 
gard for the local realities. 

Pressures have been on ever since Judge 
Holland announced his retirement plans last 
October. 

The Dade County Bar Association has 
pointed out that the Florida Republican 
Committee has made no recommendation of 
any lawyer practicing in the Miami division. 
Those suggested are all from the Tampa di- 
vision. 

There are many able and learned lawyers 
in this division—Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats—who could well qualify for the judg- 
ship. 

Representative Danre B. Fasce.t pointed 
this out in a letter to United States Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell: 

“In the Dade County bar, the administra- 
tion will find highly qualified Republican 
attorneys who are desirous and willing to 
serve in the capacity. I see no sound reason 
to seek replacements from am area far re- 
moved from the point where the vacancy is 
occurring.” 

Yet the Republican State leadership per- 
sists in going far afield for a candidate. 

The Miami division of the court has a tre- 
mendous volume of existing and prospective 
litigation. 

A recent analysis of court conditions 
shows: ’ 

There are at issue and ready for trial 257 
jury and 67 nonjury civil cases and 10 non- 
jury admiralty suits. At least 60 of the total 
are 2 or more years old. 

On top of this, there are 65 cases with un- 
disposed motions; 30 subject to dismissal; 
50 cases here and 44 in Palm Beach set for 
the trial calendar which ended Thursday, 
June 30. 

Also pending are 150 cases embracing ac- 
tions under the National Housing Act; FHA 
and condemnation suits. 

Against this docket backlog is the continu- 
ing flow of new suits. They average about 60 
a@ month. 

This case volume alone dictates that a 
judge, qualified by long residence in this 
area, could deal with them more expedi- 
tiously from his practical basic understand- 
ing. 

The new judge would have background 
knowledge of our residents, institutions, eco- 
nomic, cultural and spiritual traditions, 
aims and problems. 
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There are some 2,700 practicing attorneys 
in Dade County. That is more than one- 
third of all the lawyers in Florida. 

A lawyer named from some division re- 
mote from this court will be handicapped 


~from the outset. 


Everything in the situation, except brash 
political opportunism, argues for the naming 
of a local man to the bench. 





[From the Miami Daily News of June 29, 
1955] 
MIAM!'s FEDERAL JUDGE VACANCY SHOULD Bz 
FILLED WITHOUT DELAY 


In another few hours the Miami division of 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida will again have 
but one judge. 

At midnight tomorrow night Judge John 
W. Holland retires after 19 years on the Fed- 
eral bench. President Eisenhower has not yet 
appointed his successor. 

This is a situation which Miamians and 
others in the area served by the court thought 
was ended with the appointment of Emett C. 
Choate as a second judge for the division last 
fall. But on the day Judge Choate was sworn 
in, Judge Holland announced his intention 
of retiring at this time. 

Judge Holland richly deserves retirement 
after long and able service. He was eligible 
to retire on his 70th birthday nearly 2 years 
ago. He deferred stepping down from the 
bench until now in order to help Judge 
Choate become familiar with badly crowded 
civil and criminal calendars. 

Appointment of a Federal judge is made 
by the President. It is usually made on rec- 
ommendation of the Department of Justice 
after suggestions by party leaders, Members 
of Congress, and bar associations. 

With a Republican President it is to be 
assumed that Judge Holland's successor will 
be a Republican, or at least a supporter of 
the administration. 

That does not matter. The important 
thing is that this court be left with but 
one judge not a day longer than necessary, 

This newspaper has no candidate for the 
position. There are any number of highly 
qualified lawyers in the area from whom the 
President might choose and who would be 
able to assume the duties at once. 

We do believe the new judge should be 
a resident of the lower east coast and there- 
fore familiar with the conditions and prob- 
lems with which he will have to deal. 

A judge chosen from another area would 
have to move to Miami since nearly all his 
time would be spent here. 

Despite Judge Choate’s fine job in clean- 
ing up a backlog of criminal cases, there 
is still congestion on both calendars. When 
justis is delayed it often amounts to a 
denial of justice. 

With one-third of the Federal court busi- 
ness in the State centered right here in 
Miami, we need another Federal judge—and 
speedily. 


No Change in Plans of Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Constantine Brown, entitled “No 
Change in Plans of Kremlin,” published 
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in-the Washington Evening Star of July 

7, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

No CHANGE IN PLANS OF KREMLIN—Bout So. 
viet’s SWEET TaLK Has APPEALED Success- 
FULLY To GULLIBLE PUBLIC OPINION 
From all indications, 1955 may be Russia's 

year. Merely by dancing a genial jig insteaq 

of snarling, the Russian bear already has 
obtained a great propaganda success all over 

Europe, and to a lesser extent in this coun- 

try. On the eve of the summit conference, 

the Kremlin leaders decided to appeal to 
gullible public opinion in the free world, 
and sweetened their contacts with other na- 
tions. However, careful analysis of their 
statements and policies shows no change 
whatsoever in the Kremlin’s plans. ; 


The opening of Moscow’s gates to a num- 
ber of newspaper correspondents has been 
huzzaed as a virtual millennium, principally 


by the visiting European newsmen. Non- 


Communist German jJjournalists—dazzled 
with caviar, vodka, plush limousines and 
quarters in the best hotels—typed almost 


lyrical dispatches about the new look in 
Sovietland. Their talks with the Kremlin 
hierarchy, in which they were reminded of 
the happy days of the Bismarckian era, were 
reported to the German people as another 
sign that Germany could easily do business 
with Russia. 

And if the price of German unity is foot- 
dragging on rearmament, these reporters and 
commentators say, why not? The Germans 
are not anxious to sacrifice their national in- 
terests for the sake of a chimerical one world 
or a more restricted western bloc. They 
feel that if there is to be eventual world dis- 
armament, Germany might just as well set 
an example by creating only the slimmest 
police force necessary for internal security. 

Only one war is in the offing, many Ger- 
mans say, and that is an honest and friendly 
competitive war in the economic and indus- 
trial fields. And they feel that a Germany 
carrying only a policeman’s nightstick has 
a better chance to win than if their nation 
is weighed down with combat gear. 

When we consider that the whole struc- 
ture of the much-vaunted but increasingly 
tottery western coalition depends on Ger- 
many’s whole-hearted cooperation, it is easy 
to understand what a bright red feather in 
Bulganin’s cap a Soviet-German understand- 
ing would be. 

Our policymakers are attempting to minl- 
mize the effects of the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
team's visit to Belgrade, meanwhile. The 
spectacle of the Soviet leaders feasting on 
crow has been played up. Soft-pedaled was 
the fact that Yugoslav Dictator Tito has 
underwritten all of Russia’s aims in the 
Far East. 

Our present Congress, usually subservient 
on all matters relating to foreign affairs, was 
irked by the realities of Tito’s attitude. It 
wanted to shear away a good-sized part of 
military and economic aid to the “independ- 
ent‘ Communist ruler. Up popped the State 
Department to ask that the whole amount 
be granted, so as not to tie the hands of 
our Chief Executive. Congress obediently 
reversed itself. 

While the State Department blandy 4s- 
sures the American people that nothing has 
happened to change the cooperation between 
this country and Yugoslavia, Tito and the 
U. S. S. R. are actually growing closer both 
politically and militarily. On July 1, at the 
special invitation of the Soviet Ministry of 
Defense, a Yugoslav Air Force delegation 
headed by General Ulepic arrived in Moscow. 
It was showered with the customary honors 
by the commander of the Soviet Air Force, 
Marshal Zhavoronkov. The Yugoslav officers 
will undoubtedly fill in their Soviet c0 
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jeagues with whatever information they may 
lack about the American jets we are still 
sending to our Yugoslav friend, 

A great rainbow of Russian-inspired emo- 
tion is aching over Europe, and Buropeans 
everywhere have been gripped by the feel- 
ing that peace will be found at the rain- 
pow’s end—in Geneva. It is a safe bet that 
the statesmen who will soon gather will find 
it hard to buck such a sweep of public 
opinion. Europe, as things stand right now, 
is irresistibily demanding an agreement— 
even if it is on the Kremfin’s terms. This 
may indeed be Russia’s year—just as 1938 
was Adolf Bitler’s. 





Presidential Primary Laws Adopted by 
State of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the July 8 edition of the 
New York Times, written by the very 
lucid and well-informed Arthur Krock, 
with respect to the new presidential 
primary laws which our Legislature of 
the State of Florida adopted recently, 
and which we will see in operation in the 
primaries of May 1956. 


Mr. President, I am sure the Members 
of the Senate are aware that I have been 
pushing for nationwide primaries as be- 
ing the next logical step in improving our 
demoeracy. Presidential primaries will 
make it possible for average voters in 
each of the major political parties te 
have an important part in the selection 
of the man who will run for President 
representing their party. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN IMPROVED PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE 

PRIMARY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 7.—Florida’s new legal 
system for presidential preference primaries 
cannot be tested until May 29 next year—the 
fixed date for this statewide poll. That 
is regrettable because the law is a great im- 
provement over any other now in effect, in- 
cluding those of New Hampshire and South 
Dakota. If Florida were to head the primary 
procession next March instead of coming 
near the end of it the influence of its new 
law on the national conventions of 1956 
would be greater. 

Nevertheless, if the President by May 29 
has not announced his attitude toward re- 
nomination, and Adlai E. Stevenson by then 
has been firmly challenged for a second pres- 
idential designation by the Democrats, what 
happens at the Florida primary will carry 
some weight at the two subsequent conven- 
uons of the major parties. 


THE LAW'S DERIVATION 


_ Florida's new law is derived from a five- 
volume study which the Brookings Institu- 
tion made for the Ameriean Political Science 
Association, Kt was drafted by a commit- 
tee appointed by Gov. LeRoy Collins and 
composed of W. A. F. Stephenson, of St. Pe- 
‘ersburg, and Profs, Manning Dauer and 
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Bruce Mason of the University of Florida. 
At the request of this committee the Brook- 
ings Institution drew up a memorandum 
last January, and most of its recommenda- 
tions are the bases of the law. The following 
are its principal features and effects: 

A simple ballot on which primary voters 
need make only a single mark, ‘and for the 
first time extending the presidential prefer- 
ence poll to Republicans. This latter provi- 
sion is expected to terminate the usual con- 
tests at Republican conventions over rival 
slates from Florida by making accreditation 
of the delegates a matter of legal record. 

The Florida voter, participating only in the 
primary of the party in which he is regis- 
tered, will choose among the delegate slates 
on his ballot. 


ORGANIZED SLATES REQUIRED 


No aspirant for delegate may run as an 
individual. He must appear on an organized 
slate. This will include a full list of candi- 
dates for delegates-at-large and a list of- 
candidates in at least half of the State’s 
congressional districts. The first group will 
be chosen in a statewide poll, the second 
within the districts. In each district the 
ballot will carry only the names of the candi- 
dates for delegates-at-large and for the im- 
mediate locality. 

If an organized slate has a presidential 
preference, this can be indicated on the ballot 
occupied by that slate at the place where the 
voter makes his mark. The consent of the 
preferred citizen is not required. But if two 
slates with the same expressed preference are 
filed for inclusion on the ballot, an oppor- 
tunity will be given the citizen thus pre- 
ferred to choose the ome to appear on the 
ballot. Should he refuse, the place will go 
to the first slate filing. 


A MORAL COMMIMENT ONLY 


No formal pledge of support for the candi- 
date they favor will be required of the dele- 
gates, the implied moral commitment being 
taken as sufficient. 

The ballot will include “no preference” or- 
ganized slates, and if two or more of these 
meet the filing requirements all will appear. 

In each group on the ballot the potential 
chairman must be ingicated by filing his 
name at the head of the list and entering 
him for delegate at large. 

The law makes no provision, as the old 
Florida law did, for'a separate presidential 
preference poll in which voting for presiden- 
tial candidates is direct as contrasted with 
voting for slates supporting particular can- 
didates. This change is based on experience 
with separate preference polis not associated 
with the choice of candidates for delegate. 
For instance, in New Jersey in 1952 Senator 
KEFAUVER won a preference pell in which he 
was unopposed. But he entered no candi- 
date in the delegate contests, and the win- 
ning slate therefore declined to concede an 
obligation to support him. 


ADVANTAGES ASSERTED 


Several other practical advantages are 
claimed for the new law: 

1. The requirement that an organized slate 
need not be complete for all the congres- 
sional districts grows out of confusions in 
several States that followed the withdrawal 
of President Truman from the nomination 
contest in 1952. 

2. The choice of district délegates by local 
voting rejects control of the entire delega- 
tion on the basis of the vote for delegates 
at large. 

3. The right of delegate slates to express 
a presidential preference without the formal 
consent of their choices increases the power 
of a national convention to draft a nominee. 

4. The opportunity afforded a presidential 
candidate to select, among several slates ex- 
pressing a preference for him, the group to 
go on the ballot would prevent the recur- 
rence of a Florida Democratic’ situation of 
1952. 
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Then three different groups favoring Sen- 
ator RicHArD B. RusSsELL of Georgia, were put 
before the voters. 

If the results of May 29 in Florida are im- 
pressive its new law may be copied tn other 
States before the conventions of 1960, 





Flying Is Folksy on a Feeder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE- UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
have become one big community, united 
by the wings of West Coast Airlines. In 
Oregon, where distances are great and 
ground travel slow, West Coast Airlines 
has lopped hours off traveling time, unit- 
ing communities formerly separated by 
hours of difficult travel. 

In almost ,10 years of service, West 
Coast Airlinés recently carried its mil- 
lionth passenger. From many Oregon 
communities, such as Roseburg, Med- 
ford, and Coos Bay-North Bend, it car- 
ries more passengers in a year than the 
total local population. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an interesting and informa- 
tive article by Leverett G. Richards from 
the Northwest Roto magazine of the 
Sunday Oregonian of July 3, 1955. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp an interesting and informa- 
tive article by Leverett G. Richards from 
the Northwest Roto Magazine of the 
Sunday Oregonian of July 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FiyiInGc Is FonKsSY ON A FEEDER 
(By Leverett G. Richards, aviation editor, 
the Oregonian) 

‘Fhe State of Oregon has shrunk drastically 
during the past 8 years. If the people in it 
had shrunk in proportion, they would be 
about 2 feet tall. The distance from Port- 
land to Coos Bay-North Bend has shrunk 
from 8 hours to 1 hour 40 minutes. The dis- 
tance from Coos Bay to Medford has shrunk 
from 6 hours to 50 minutes 

All Oregon has become one big commun- 
ity; all the people in it next-door neighbors. 
The remoter areas have retained their peaee 
and quiet, their fracious, spacious living, 
but have lost their isolation. 

This change has taken place gradually 
throughout the Northwest over the past 8 
years—so gradually it escaped the notice of 
city slickers—and Comgressmen. In the 
Northwest the primary reason is West Coast 
Airlines, with a tinge of Southwest Airlines. 

Both were considered experiments, de- 
signed to feed business from the sticks to 
the main trunk airlines, when Congress au- 
thorized temporary subsidies in 1945. Con- 
gress dismissed the whole 14 feeder lines 
as expensive innovations at the 1954 session 
when aérline subsidies were getting the ax. 

The roar that rose from the boondocks 
shocked Congress and the Commerce Depart- 
ment into a realization of the revolution that 
had been wrought in rural America. 

The feeder lines had changed the pace if 
not the face of America. The country had 
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taken them to its bosom. They had become 
as much a part of the suburban way of 
life as RFD and TV. 

“I'd sooner do without my car than West 
Coast Airlines,” one irate resident of one of 
Oregon’s smaller towns wrote. 

Congress stopped, looked, listened and ex- 
empted the feeder lines from the general ban 
on subsidies. It hastened.to go further and 
pass a law directing the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to issue permanent certificates to all 
the Nation’s 14 junior airlines that had 
proved their value in serving smaller com- 
munities. 

The permanent certificate will enable West 
Coast to add new equipment and continue to 
improve its service to the 44 cities on its 
2,200-mile route in Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, 

West Coast started out as a fly-by-day 
airline with a half dozen Douglas DC-3 twin- 
engined airlines winging over 870 route miles 
and serving 14 cities in Oregon and 12 in 
Washington. Without radio ranges or other 
instrument aids to navigating in Oregon's 
unusual weather, its schedules to some points 
on the coast were more miss than hit during 
the first few months. 

In 1952, West Coast merged with Empire 
Airlines, which served eastern Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and most of Idaho. Since then, the 
ugly duckling of the airlines has grown into 
a thing of beauty and efficiency that has won 
top rating in the airline industry for service, 
load factor, and general performance of its 
job. WCA really came of age in April 
when Oregon's community airline carried its 
millionth passenger. 

Comes next helicopter service. West Coast 
has applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for permission to offer such service in the 
not-too-immediate future, in addition to and 
in conjunction with its present service. 

West Coast already moves the whole popu- 
lation of the towns and cities it serves each 
year, statistically speaking. At Coos Bay- 
North Bend, for instance, WCA carries up to 
12,000 passengers a@ year and will carry more 
than 15,000 this year at the present rate of 
increase. That is about equal to the total 
population. 

The same is true for Medford and Rose- 
burg. The “feeder” lines don’t “feed,” how- 
ever. Eight out of 10 passengers never leave 
West Coast. It has proved to be a neighbor- 
ing airline. 

“Don’t know what we would do without 
West Coast Airlines,” said G. T. Philips, who 
was boarding our flight at Coos Bay. “It’s 
the only way to get anywhere.” 

There used to be a passenger train, which 
redched Portland in 12 hours, crawling 
through the night from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
But it suspended service after West Coast 
Airlines came to Coos Bay-North Bend with 
1 hour-and-46-minute service to Portland. 


“You can get to Roseburg on the bus, if 
you've got the 314 to 4 hours it takes,’ ’ex- 
plained another passenger. “But it’s only 
35 minutes by air. 

“You can get to Medford by bus, I guess, 
but it’ll take you 5 or 6 hours. About the 
same to drive, over those winding roads. I 
take West Coast, 50 minutes and no strain.” 


H. D. Ford, Plymouth-Chrysler dealer, 
typical of scores of auto dealers throughout 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho who use 
West Coast consistently, was bound from 
Coos Bay to Roseburg to pick up a new car. 
He makes about 15 flights a year. 

“Doesn’t pay to drive any more,” he 
explained. 

Jack Sproull, engineer for Evans Products 
Co., is WCA’s prize passenger. Living in 
Portland and supervising plants at Coos Bay 
and Roseburg until recently, he has made 
more than 550 trips with West Coast during 
the past 4 years. He now lives at Coos Bay, 
but still uses WCA as a taxi to cover jobs 
elsewhere around the territory. 
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One building contractor, who lives at Cor- 
vallis, is currently commuting to Medford 
to supervise a job. An insurance man at 
Medford covers branch offices at Roseburg, 
North Bend, and Corvallis by air. A loan 
business in Medford runs its North Bend 
branch by air. 

Another passenger turned out to be an 
auditor who had junked his office on wheels 
and taken to wings. 

A group of Medford doctors keeps a car 
in North Bend, where they fly via West 
Coast every weekend and head out for a 
secret fishing hole. They always get their 
limit—so surely that they have their own 
private cannery to preserve the weekly catch. 

A priest in Idaho uses West Coast’s wings 
to cover his diocese. Bar pilots from Port- 
land regularly wing their way to Astoria 
to bring seagoing vessels up the river. A 
tugboat pilot flies to North Bend to bring 
his boat up the coast and into Portland. 

A lot of prudent private pilots use West 
Coast Airlines when their own wings get too 
wet for comfort. 

But West Coast personnel figured they had 
really arrived when railroad salesmen began 
to ride their lines, although they could ride 
the rails for free. 

Half the charm of West Coast, like South- 
west Airways, is its neighborly atmosphere. 
Passengers and crew get to know each other. 
They’re apt to fall into friendly conversation 
like neighbors at the corner grocery. 

One self-styled “108 rancher” seldom 
boards the plane at Coos Bay without an 


armload of goodies for the gang. ‘Ma baked 
some bread,” he willannounce. “Take some 
up to those guys in the cockpit. They look 


hungry to me.” 

Sometimes he will unwrap a wheel of 
tangy, well-aged cheese and pass around 
slices for all the passengers. . 

“When you going to break down and serve 
coffee?” he’ll demand. “How can you call 
this an airline when you don’t even serve 
coffee?” 

The crew can be just as neighborly. One 
of their favorite passengers is Tony James, 
11, from Eureka, Calif., who knows just about 
every ground and air crewman on both south- 
west and west coast, which he rides almost 
every week, commuting between his home 
and Vancouver, Wash., where he attends the 
State school for the blind. 

Another is Margaret Sue Johnson, 11, a 
quiet, but self-sufficient little blond girl who 
commutes from her home in Hoquiam to 
Vancouver, Wash. Airplanes were just a big, 
bad noise in her dark little world, until one 
west coast employee halted the whole com- 
plex operation of the airline long enough to 
take the little girl out and let her “see” the 
wings, tail, and propellers of the plane with 
her sensitive hands. 

Now that she knows what it “looks” like, 
little Margaret Sue, blind from birth, jumps 
up and down with joy, quite literally, when- 
ever she boards the plane for home. 

West Coast hauls lots of blind children 
to and from home for vacations. 

“We have to send a teacher with them on 
trains or buses.” Superintendent Margaret 
Grew explains. “But not on the planes. 
They can't get lost, and they don’t get travel 
weary.” 

Trunk airlineg cannot accept young chil- 
dren unaccompanied, but the local service 
lines such as West Coast carry a number of 
young commuters. One girl, Barry Duffield, 
now 11, of Coos Bay, has been making a trip 
to a Eugene dental clinic every week for 
months. A Coos Bay girl of 13 and her 9- 
year-old brother fly to Roseburg every week- 
end unaccompanied. 

The neighborly attitude of the local serv- 
ice lines is not reserved for children only. 
When Robert C. (Bob) Cansdale, one of West 
Coast’s senior pilots, spotted an oil leak in 
one engine at Coos Bay, instead of stalling 
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off the passengers with a series of cold an. 
nouncements on the station loudspeaker, he 
took the passengers out and showed them 
what the trouble was. 

“It probably doesn’t amount to anything,” 
he said. “But we'd rather have a look at it. 
It will take about an hour and a half. Why 
don’t you all come along and have lunch 
while we're waiting?” 

West Coast’s pilots, all family men who en- 
joy their work, are not above a bit of badi- 
nage—like the pilot who was making a rou- 
tine letdown through the lowering clouds off 
the coast at Astoria. 

Just as the plane broke out of the overcast 
and the ocean loomed up close below, the 
cockpit door swung open. The captain 
glanced back, took a long look at the water 
below and then commented in a loud and 
plaintive voice: “Well, looks like the ocean 
all right. But which one?” 

Another calls for his favorite tune while 
he lets down through the clouds on the com- 
mercial broadcasting station at Olympia, 
Wash. West Coast is the first airline ever to 
be authorized to use commercial broadcast- 
ing stations for this purpose. 

The disc jockey’s announcement gives him 
final assurance that he is letting down on the 
right station. 

The tune? Home on the Range, of course. 





Trial by Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
by Peter G. Schmidt and David T. Boltz, 
entitled “Hardly Judicial.”” It was pub- 
lished in the Hoya on September 30, 
1954. 

It was brought to my attention and I 
was requested to have it inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

HARDLY JUDICIAL 
(By Peter G. Schmidt and David T. Boltz) 


The right to trial by Jury is one of our 
most precious God-given possessions. This 
concept protects the human dignity of man 
by defining through law that a man is in- 
nocent until proven guilty by an impartial 
jury. History, of course, provides notable 
exceptions to every rule; and one of these 
exceptions came recently during the Watkins 
committee hearings on censure charges 
against Senator JosepH McCartTuy. Time 
and time again Senator McCarTnHy was sub- 
jected to flagrant abuses of the right to 
trial by an impartial jury. Without even 
discussing the truth or falsity of the charges 
against McCarruy, let us look at some of 
the more notable violations of judicial pro- 
cedure. 

At the outset of the hearings, Mr. Edward 
Williams, counsel for the defense, moved to 
dismiss the charges on the ground that they 
were not legally sufficient. Whether they 
were, or were not, is not important here. The 
thing that is important is Senator WaTKINS' 
answer. Speaking before a supposed judicial 
court, Senator WaTKINs stated: “We do not 
care to go into a long legal argument.” 

By using this arbitrary ruling, Senator 
WaTKINS was, in effect, telling the defense 
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pow to run their case. He was limiting Sen- 
ator McCarTHY's method of defense—for the 
sake of expediency. Time, in his opinion, 
was more important than justice. 

After banning television and radio cover- 
age, Senator WATKINS himself showed up 
on a major television program to smilingly 
tell the Nation it did not make any difference 
whether or not members of his committee 
were impartial. This was in answer to Sen- 
ator McCarTHy’s claim that two of the 
“judges” had shown prejudice before the trial 
began. The first was Senator JoHNSON of 
Colorado, who had said: “There is not a 
man among the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress who does not loathe Joz McCartTuy.” 
Senator JOHNSON is one of the biggest and 
most respected leaders of the Democratic 
Party. The second of the six “judges” who 
had shown bias was Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina. On August 1, in a press inter- 
view, he stated that he had “formed an 
unfavorable opinion of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin and that McCartrHy could 
have him disqualified if he were appointed 
to the committee on censuring McCartuy.” 

However what is even more startling is 


the fact that every one of the six judges 
backed Senator WATKINS up when before 
the television cameras and in the committee 
hearings he stated that one does not need to 
be impartial to judge Senator McCartny. 
Continuing in the same vein, they ruled that 
all discussion of previous bias be stricken 
from the record and that it should not be 
considered in reaching a verdict. 


In the face of our basic constitutional safe- 
guards for defendants in the American court 
rooms which reject any member of a jury— 
or even a judge—if partisanship can be 
proven, this Watkins ruling was anything 
but judicial. It would probably result in the 
case against McCarTHY, if any, being thrown 
out in a court of law. 


Senator WATKINS ruled that he did not 
wish to clutter up the record with “irrelevant 
and immaterial matter” about the preju- 
dices of the “jury.” Not 2 hours later, while 
discussing the first censure charge, Senator 
WATKINS placed in the record a statement 
which he claimed showed that Senator Mc- 


CaktHy had shown previous bias against 
one of his witnesses during a regular com- 
mittee hearing. WATKINS ruled: “Now I 
call to your attention—so the record will 
be complete on this matter, not necessarily 
because it is needed but because I think it 
ought to be referred to—to this following 


Statement: * * *,” 
Here although the matter was “not needed” 
and thus “irrelevant and immaterial” 


WaTkKINs placed it in the record because it 
Was offensive to McCartHy. Why then 
couldn't McCartuy clutter up the record 
with “irrelevant and immaterial” matter if 
lt helped prove him innocent, when others 
could clutter up the record with “irrelevant 
and immaterial” matter which will help 
Prove him guilty. 

The verdict of the Watkins hearings can 
not be anything but guilty for McCarTiy. 
But what is important is that the hearings 
were one sided and arbitrarily conducted 
and that Senator WATKINS was arrogant. 
Talk about McCarTHy’s methods. 





The Way to Peace With Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


a SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Onorable Gould Lincoln—able, experi- 
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enced, and astute political writer for the 
Washington Evening Star and other 
newspapers over the Nation—recently 
wrote an article which appeared in the 
Evening Star entitled “MRA Shows Way 
to Peace With Justice.” I hope that 
every Senator, and many other persons, 
had the opportunity of reading this very 
splendid article which clearly and fac- 
tually describes what MRA is and how 
it operates. 

I personally can state that I know of 
some of the great good which MRA 
has accomplished, for I have seen it in 
action. I know for a fact that a group 
of dedicated members of MRA volun- 
tarily offered their services and brought 
about the settlement of what appeared 
to be a bitter and long, drawn out strike 
between the employees and management 
of National Airlines. 

Subsequently, the same members of 
MRA, with the help of others, were able 
to bring about a settlement of the trans- 
portation strike within the city of Miami. 
Since that time I have seen the prin- 
cipals of MRA capture the mind and 
heart of several hard-bitten, unyield- 
ing union leaders, as well as a host of 
uncompromising, selfish owners of large 
businesses, 

The power of philosophy of MRA is 
irresistible, and it is making itself a great 
factor in the fight for freedom in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Strangely enough it 
seems to be better known there than here 
in our own country. Undoubtedly in 
time it will prove its efficacy here as peo- 
ple become acquainted with it through 
the writings of Frank Buchman and 
Peter Howard as well as through witness- 
ing the simply marvelous plays which 
they are continually putting on. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
the article by Gould Lincoln as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MRA SHows Way TO PEACE WITH JUSTICE 

As President Eisenhower and the heads of 
three other great governments prepare to 
meet in Geneva, two forces are working to- 
ward success of this four-power meeting at 
the summit. First, the hunger of people 
everywhere for peace—and for freedom and 
justice which can go only with peace. This 
is the positive force. Second and negative, 
the fear that an atom- and hydrogen-bomb 
holocaust will consume the human race. 

On the positive side, a task force that Ras 
grown with the passing years is influencing 
men and women in key positions and in the 
ranks of peoples the world around. It is 
MRA—Moral Rearmament. And MRA, under 
the leadership of Dr. Frank Buchman, is 
exerting a great moral and spiritual influence 
which has brought bitter enemies to friend- 
ship and which is showing the way to states- 
men, if they will accept it, to a peaceful 
world. 

Its principles are the strength of the move- 
ment. They are at once as soft and as 
gentle as the down on the breast of a dove 
and as rugged as the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains. They call for absolute moral 
standards. And how have they operated? 
They have brought, first, individuals—men 
and women—to a conviction they must be 
honest with themselves and with other peo- 
ple, with a consuming faith in God. 

FAR-FLUNG INFLUENCE 

Today MRA is a far-flung force. It has 

its headquarters in Washington, in Los An- 
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geles, and on Mackinac Island, Mich.; in 
Caux, Switzerland. It has spread into Asia 
and Africa. It has brought into its ranks 
statesmen, leaders in business and in labor. 
It has taught them to sit down and talk 
honestly with opponents. It has produced 
an ideology that can be, and is, accepted by 
the representatives of many races and many 
nations. It has brought together Germans 
and Frenchmen, Communists and non-Com- 
munists, labor leaders and employers—and 
always the results have been for peace and 
justice. Today MRA has sent to 15 Asian 
and other Far Eastern countries a group 
almost 200 strong which is producing MRA’s 
latest play, The Vanishing Island. It has 
sent this group on the invitation of the 
Presidents, Prime Ministers, and other leaders 
of these nations. 

This latest play is one of a long series 
which MRA has used to bring to the peoples 
of many nations the ideology for which it 
stands. It has adcpted the stage and the 
drama as its instruments—and with great 
success in England, in France, in Germany, 
in India, in South Africa, in the United 
States, for example. The Vanishing Island, 
written by Peter Howard, a brilliant British 
newspaperman, and in whose production 
some of Hollywood’s most talented men had 
part, was given at the National Theater here 
just before the cast, accompanied by lead- 
ing citizens in some of the countries it is 
to visit, took off from Washington. Already, 
it has played to large audiences in Japan, 
in Formosa, in the Philippines, in Bangkok, 
Thailand, and is currently in Rangoon, 
Burma. Other countries and cities to which 
the group will take the play include Madras, 
Calcutta and Delhi, India; Pakistan, Teheran, 
Bagdad, and Cairo. 


NO PLATITUDES 


MRA recognizes the problems that besct 
the world, that divide nations. It does not 
believe that they can be solved by merely 
saying, “Let everybody be good and be kind.” 
It does believe, however, that these problems 
can be dealt with realistically on a basis of 
fairness and good will. At the very bottom 
lies the honesty and fairness of the individ- 
ual. Its aim is to change individuals—and 
when they are changed, nations change. It 
does not seek to set up an international 
church or religion. Its principles are the 
best of all churches and religions—and can 
be accepted by all. Labor leaders and heads 
of business management who have affiliated , 
with MRA testify freely they have been able 
to obtain settlements and to win friendships 
through the tenets of MRA. 

These principles of MRA, if carried into 
the Geneva meeting of the great powers, 
could work immeasurably in the interest of 
a peaceful world. They do not hold with 
world domination by any nation or group of 
nations. They do call for the great ultimate 
boom, which the late Senator Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, when describing the aim of the 
United Nations, called “peace with justice.” 





Federal Aid to Schools and the Work of 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two very ex- 
cellent editorials from Minnesota news- 
papers be inserted in the Recorp. 

These editorials deal with Federal aid 
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to schools and also with the work of the 
White House Conference on Education. 

The first is entitled “Absolutely Noth- 
ing?” and is from the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of July 8, 1955. 

The second is entitled “Aid Without 
Control and Deficits Forever,” and is 
from the Duluth News-Tribune of July 
8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

of July 8, 1955] 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING? 


It seems to us that Adlai Stevenson was 
completely unfair to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration when he accused it of doing ‘“ab- 
solutely nothing’ to solve “the critical 
deficiencies” of the Nation’s public-school 
system. 

The truth is that Mr. Eisenhower is 
greatly concerned over these deficiencies. 
But he is also concerned with solutions 
which will meet those deficiencies as they 
should be met, with primary emphasis on 
State and local action. 

Stevenson advocated an ambitious pro- 
gram of direct Federal aid to the schools in 
his speech before the National Education 
Association in Chicago. This program wouid 
provide $1,600,000,000 for school construction 
over a 4-year period, as well as $50 million 
a year, on a matching basis, to improve 
teachers’ salaries and provide funds for edu- 
cating teachers. For the long run, Steven- 
son would make unrestricted cash grants to 
the States on a per pupil basis. 

It cannot be denied that this would be 
“doing something” for the schools on a rather 
espectacular scale. But at what price? 

Stevenson says that school control should 
remain in the hands of local authority, all 
this Federal aid notwithstanding. But that 
is mere wishful thinking. If the Federal 
Government were to subsidize the schools to 
this extent, it would increasingly control 
them. Let us not be misled on this point. 
The Federal Government tends to control 
what it subsidizes as surely as dawn follows 
night. 

Furthermore, the subsidies Stevenson pro- 
poses would be paid for out of taxation. Let 
us not be misled here, either. This new 
burden of taxation would be borne by the 
peopie. The billions would not be created 
out of thin air. They would come from the 
States and communities which are already 
hard pressed to meet their Federal tax obli- 
gations. 

It does not follow that Mr. Eisenhower is 
doing “absolutely nothing” for public edu- 
cation because he does not join with Adlai 
Stevenson in such proposals. 

The President’s emphasis, as he said in 
his message to Congress last February, is on 
State and local responsibility for public ed- 
ucation. It is on the grassroots character 
of our public school system, a system which 
has always reflected the character and as- 
pirations of the people of the community 
and which has derived its strength and in- 
dividuality from those people. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s message recognized the 
need for Federal cooperation with the States 
in working out a school-building program. 
It even proposed a program of grants-in-aid, 
amounting to $200 million over a 3-year 
period, for school districts which were in 
real financial straits. 

But the President’s basic concept of pub- 
lic education is in the best American tradi- 
tion of local responsibility. “Federal leader- 
ship,” he has said, “can stir America to 
national action.” And Mr. Eisenhower is 
consistently striving to provide such lead- 
ership. 

While Stevenson minimizes the impor- 
tance of the White House Conference on 
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Education which will be held in Washington 
next November, the fact is that plans for 
this conference have created a great stirring 
in the Nation. In Minnesota we have al- 
ready held our State white house confer- 
ence and in Minneapolis there has been a 
conference even closer to the grassroots. All 
through the Nation, these meetings have 
been called to highlight school problems, to 
crystallize public opinion, to establish a 
solid groundwork for action at the climatic 
conference in Washington. 

There has probably never been a time 
when so many citizens have taken such a 
close, hard look at public education and 
prepared to attack its problems on the State 
and local level. 

We submit that this aroused interest, if 
intelligently sustained by leadership in 
Washington, can do far more for public edu- 
cation than any elaborate system of Federal 
subsidies yet proposed. 





[From the Duluth News-Tribune of July 8, 
1955] 
Arp WITHOUT CONTROL AND DEFICITS FOREVER 
Adlai Stevenson finds much to deplore in 
the Eisenhower school-aid proposals. Last 
February the President recommended that 
local, State, and Federal Governments spend 
about $7 billion on school buildings in the 
next 3 years. Of this amount about $1,120,- 
000,000 would come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Part would be used to buy the bonds 
of school districts handicapped in selling 
these securities at a reasonable interest rate. 
A smaller sum would go to help pay admin- 
istrative costs of State efforts to overcome 
financing obstacles. Another part of the 
plan proposed help in setting up State agen- 
cies to build schools and rent them to com- 
munities unable to build for themselves. 


Mr. Stevenson does not approve of these 
inducements to States and localities to help 
themselves. He speaks of “an effective grant 
of only $66 million a year,” referring to the 
$200 million for 3 years urged by the Presi- 
dent for outright grants to districts with 
proved need and lack of income. 


Federal aid to schools but not Federal 
control gets Mr. Stevenson’s support. He 
says, which is true, that “we have reached 
the point where the financing of education 
as distinguished from its control can no 
longer everywhere be taken care of entirely 
from local or even from State and local 
revenues.” 

Undoubtedly there are places which sim- 
ply cannot meet decent minimum require- 
ments without Federal help. They prob- 
ably need much more than the $200 million 
for 3 years suggested by the President. But 
many more communities, which could man- 
age under a reasonable system of local and 
State taxation, would prefer Federal aid if 
they can get it. Many a politician or ap- 
pointed official will try to obtain Federal aid 
if by doing so he can help local folks to 
escape a fair share of the burden. 

Some measure of Federal control will be 
needed to protect the taxpayers of those 
States which are doing their level best. 
Without such control a student of the Amer- 
ican scene can imagine a State ruled by a 
machine determined to take the Federal 
Treasury for every possible dime. Suppose 
the Government and State superintendent 
of instruction decide that the State needs 10 
inspectors of high school bell systems at 
$10,000 a year for each. Imagine—it isn’t 
hard to do so—that these jobs have no duties 
and no qualification requirements, though 
blood relationship to the governor or super- 
intendent appears to help in getting an ap- 
pointment. 

Must the people of other States help pay 
for this jobbery with no protection, no means 
of voting against those responsible for such 
waste? Must these other people pay high 


local taxes, then pay more Federal taxes to 
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help some State which boasts of the weaknesg 
of its State and local tax systems? 

Apparently some Federal aid for Ordinary 
education is inevitable. The only way to 
keep the burden within reasonable limits is 
to include strong controls from the very be. 
ginning. These will provide an incentive for 
States and localities to do their best to Carry 
their own loads, and discourage waste anq 
downright corruption in areas receiving 
large sums of Federal aid. Aid without con. 
trol will insure a perpetual procession of 
deficits. 





Misadventure Into Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘‘A Misguided Award,” published 
in the New Bedford (Mass.) Sunday 
Standard-Times of June 26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MiIscuIpep AWARD 

The $5,000 gift made by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Republic to a Pennsyl- 
vania library which hired a “fifth amend- 
ment” librarian was a misadventure into 
civil liberties and a most discouraging use of 
the great financial and prestige powers of 
the foundation. 

The librarian, Mrs. Mary Knowles, has 4 
position with the library operated by the 
Plymouth Monthly Meeting of Friends, 4 
Quaker group at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., near 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Knowles obtained the 
job in 1953, after her resignation had been 
accepted by the library trustees of Norwood, 
Mass., where she had been a branch librariar. 

Reporting on the award, the New York 
Times, said Mrs. Knowles invoked the fifth 
amendment to avoid testifying before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, then 


headed by Senator JENNER, Republican, 
of Indiana. 
“Outside the committee, however, she 


freely admitted she had been a secretary In 
the Samuel Adams School, Boston—now 02 
the Attorney General’s list as a Communist- 
front organization—from 1945 to 1947,” te 
Times stated. 

The implication of this is that Mrs 
Knowles’ only transgression had been to be 
one of several secretaries in a left-wing 0l- 
ganization. This is a delusion. 

On May 8, 1953, Herbert F. Philbrick, who 
had been an FBI counterspy in the Commu: 
nist Party, testified before the Jenner sU0- 
committee on the Samuel Adams School, © 
which he had been assigned while in te 
party. 

“Who was Mr. Harley’s (Dr. Harrison lL 
Harley, director of the school) secretary’ 
he was asked. 

“Mr. Harley's secretary was Mary Know!es. 
Mary Knowles was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and in fact a member of MJ 
own progroup underground cell.” 

Philbrick said the “progroup” was 
most deeply underground section of the 
Communist Party in this country,” bells 
composed of “professional people, 45 wel 
as professional revolutionists, white-collar 
people, people with education, and with 
come, and so forth, greater, than the average 
rank-and-file Communists.” 
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The school’s own literature, introduced 
as evidence, identified Mary Knowles as sec- 
retary of the school, her authority exceeded 
only by the director and associate director. 
The school, itself, was described by Phil- 
prick as “completely run and controlled en- 
tirely by the Communist Party,” and as “its 
biggest educational project.” 

When Mrs. Knowles went to Plymouth 
Meeting, veterans’ organizations and others 
acked her to take a loyalty oath. She re- 
fused. Thereafter, the Plymouth Township 
school Board, the governing authorities of 
Plymouth and Whitemarsh Townships and 
the Conshohocken community chest with- 
drew financial support of the library. 

In this situation, intervention by the huze 
Ford Foundation activity is entirely uncalled 
for. Mrs. Knowles has had no rights refused 
her. She, to the contrary, appears to have 
utilized her rights to the fullest, including 
refuge behind the fifth amendment and re- 
fucal to take a loyalty oath. 

The award for “courageous and effective 
defense of democratic principles” as an- 
nounced by Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the Fund for the Republic, makes jest of 
the anti-Communist principles for which so 
many have worked and sacrificed, 





Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee began its hearings on 
the construction of Hells Canyon Dam, 
and I should like to call attention to the 
great interest in this project both in my 
State of Oregon and elsewhere, as evi- 
denced by the following resolutions 
adopted by many organizations and for- 
warded to me: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Resolved, That we reaffirm our former 
resolution that we favor the construction of 
the high Hells Canyon Dam by the Federal 
Government in accord with the survey and 
recommendation of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Army Engineers; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to your Representatives in Congress.” 

Adopted at annual State convention of the 


Oregon State Farmers Union in Salem, Oreg., 
February 12, 1955. 





RESOLUTION 
Whereas Senate bill 1333 has been intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by Sen- 
oe Morse, NEUBERGER, and many other 
senators from many different States of the 


Union for the construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam; and 


Whereas to get the fullest benefits of the 


Water resources of the Northwest for power, 
Trigation, navigation for all of the people 
‘or more industries and a fuller opportunity 


for work for an ever increasing army of work- 
Ing people, it is absolutely necessary to build 
the Hells Canyon Dam as soon as possible: 
Therefore be it 

plesolved, That Carpenters Local 226, of 
ortland, Oreg., do earnestly and sincerely 
€ndorse Senate bill 1333 as now introduced 
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in the United States Senate and pledge its 
full support of said bill; be it further 
Resolved, That Carpenters Local 226, of 
Portland, Oreg., do hereby sincerely com- 
mend and appreciate all those Senators. 
A. E. Larson, C. J. LaSalle, James W. 
Johnson, C. B. Fairley, H. W. Goodding, 
T. E. Johnson, A. T. Williams, Sr., 
Geo. Hann, Andrew F. Sears. 





McKINLEY GRANGE No. 582, 
Myrtle Point, Oreg. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the need for electrical power is 
increasing rapidly in the Pacific Northwest; 
and 

Whereas we do not believe in the admin- 
istration’s partnership power program of the 
Government building dams and the private 
power interests collecting the lion’s share of 
the revenue; and 

Whereas we believe a high dam in Hells 
Canyon will utilize in the fullest the po- 
tential of this great site: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the McKinley Grange, No. 
582, in regular session on the 26th day of 
March 1955 unanimously went on record as 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 1333 
at this session of Congress so that this great 
power site may begin contributing prime 
kilowatts to the Northwest power pool at the 
earliest possible moment. 

ELMER STRODE, Master. 
PRISCILLA MAST, 
Secretary. 





PORTLAND, OREG., June 15, 1955. 
Hon. Ep!IrH GREEN, 
House Office Bu‘lding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution passed by Orezon 
State Grange in annual session June 6 to 10 
submitted for your consideration: 

“Whereas Senate bill 1333 authorizing the 
construction of a high Hells Canyon Dam 
has been introduced in Congress; 

“Whereas we believe that in order to have 
an integrated power system of maximum 
value that this dam be constructed as called 
for in this bill for the following reasons: 
First, that it will tie in with the North- 
west power pool to insure needed power for 
this area and for national defense; second, 
that it will serve as a large storage basin, 
thereby helping to regulate an even flow 
of water right on down through the Colum- 
bia chain of power dams and proposed dams, 
serving to increase the output of each dam 
and make a steady and greater power supply 
that cannot be had by any other means; 
third, that it will help to supply cheap power 
for agriculture and industry, and encourage 
industry and makes jobs for thousands and 
thousands of people. These added indus- 
tries, this added payroll, added homes, and 
other benefits, all building a foundation on 
a substantial basis for securing added tax 
money for the operation of Federal, State, 
and county governments; fourth, that it will 
be developing a natural resource by the 
people and for the people who own it and will 
pay a return to all the people, eventually pay- 
ing back the full cost of construction with 
interest, and thereafter be a source of income 
for governmental operations; fifth, that we 
know from past experience the value of a 
liberal supply of power at a low cost, and 
realize the last war could have had a differ- 
ent ending for America had it not been for 
the speedy output of boats and war mate- 
rials, all of which was directly dependent 
on our supply of low-cost power in the 
Northwest; and 

“Whereas we realize that our Congress will 
be under pressure and at the point of focus 
of the highest paid, most powerful lobby in 
America, and feeling that our congressional 
delegation is in need of home support for 
this measure: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That Oregon State Grange go 
on record as heartily supporting this Helis 
Canyon Dam bill as originally outlined in 
Army engineers Report No. 308, and that we 
forward copies of this resolution to all Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Northwest 
States requesting their undivided support of 
Senate bill 1333.” 

ELMER MCCLURE, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 





OREGON STATE COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Salem, Oreg., May 31, 1955. 
Hon. EprrH GReEen, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapam: The recent annual conven- 
tion of Oregon State Council of Carpenters 
adopted a resolution endorsing the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1533 and House bill 4719, 
both providing for Federal construction of a 
dam at the Hells Canyon site on the Snake 
River. 

We take this means to convey to you, on 
behalf of the officers and members of Oregon 
State Council of Carpenters, our deep appre- 
ciation of the fine effort you have made to 
further this worthy cause in the true best 
interests of all of the people, and let us 
hope that it has not been in vain. Please 
accept our sincere thanks. 

Yours very truly, 
OREGON STATE COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS, 
Ivor T. JONES, Executive Secretary. 





VALE GRANGE No. 696, 
Vale, Oreg., April 2, 1955. 
Mrs. EpirH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: At the regular meeting 
of the Vale Grange No. 696 at Vale, Oreg., 
on April 1, 1955, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the members to support 
the authorization of a high Federal dam in 
Hells Canyon. 

Yours truly, 
VaLe GRANGE No. 696, 
D. E. CARTER, 
Mastcr,. 
CarRRIE M. Berry, 
Secretary. 





BEAVERTON, OrEG., March 28, 1955. 

Whereas in the electrical development of 
the Pacific Northwest the Snake River will 
ultimately be harnessed; and 

Whereas it is our considered belief that 
this will be accomplished most efficiently by 
the construction of a single high dam by 
the Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Beaverton Grange in regu- 
lar session assembled this 28th day of March 
1955 go on record favoring the high Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

Adopted. 

E. G. PERKINS, 
Secretary. 

BERT WILSON, 
Master. 

BEAVERTON, OREG. 

Cold Spring Grange, No. 801, urge the 
Federal Power Commission and the Con- 
gress of the United States to support the 
proposed multipurpose Hells Canyon Dam 
project and to oppose the alternate proposal 
for smaller dams. 

Authorize the construction in the near 
future. 

MERVIN R. MEINERS, 


Master. 
Mrs. Bert BLoom, 
Secretary. 


PENDLETON, OREG. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas economic future of Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest depends on an ade- 
quate supply of hydroelectric power, 

Whereas Army engineers’ reports show that 
the construction of a high multiple-purpose 
dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River is 
the key to the maximum development of the 
Columbia River Basin: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by South Benton Grange, No. 756, 
in session assembled March 25, To go on rec- 
ord as urging the adoption of Senate bill 
1333 which authorizes the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of Hells Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River; be it further 

Resolved, That copies be sent to State 
Grange, National Hells Canyon Dam Asso- 
ciation, and Senators and Representatives 
of Oregon congressional delegation. 

MILES PETERS, 
Master. 
Eva PETERS, 
Secretary. 


CUNCTION CITY, OREG. 





RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams have been highly successful, contri- 
buting greatly to the winning of World War 
II, and have been the direct origin of the 
industrial expansion of the Pacific North- 
west; and 

“Whereas additional facilities of this type 
are needed in order to continue this expan- 
sion, to provide for Oregon’s rapidly increas- 
ing population, and further to minimize 
flood levels on the Columbia River and other 
streams; and 

“Whereas the Army engineers’ 308 report 
has already shown that construction of a 
high dam in Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River is the key to the maximum develop- 
ment of the Columbia River system, provid- 
ing the most practical upstream storage 
and maximum firm power at downstream 
dams; and 

“Whereas the State granges of Oregon, 
Washington, and California are in favor of 
the United States Government erecting a 
high dam in Hells Canyon: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, (1) That we again affirm our 
previous decisions regarding construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam. (2) That we strongly 
denounce the present administration for its 
failure to oppose the granting of a license by 
the Federal Power Commission to build three 
low dams and to promote the construction 
of the high Hells Canyon Dam by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Submitted by Riversdale Grange No. 731, 
Roseburg, Oreg., Douglas County, Oreg. 

NELDA NorkIis, 
Master. 
ANNA TROZELL, 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 


UNION CouNTY POMONA GRANGE. 

Whereas all electricity that can be devel- 
oped in the Northwest will soon be needed; 
and 

Whereas aid to navigation and flood con- 
trol that this dam will provide is necessary 
for the full potential use of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers; and 

Whereas the building of Hells Canyon Dam 
would result in an outstanding recreational 
lake amid a locally already famous for its 
scenery and place to spend vacations, such 
addition would become part of a growing 
asset as a tourist resort; and 

Whereas the electricity generated at Hells 
Canyon and the buildup at the lower dams 
will be much more than any other proposed 
plan; and 

Whereas cheap electricity is needed to de- 
velop the great phosphate deposits in Idaho 
for fertilizer that is used more and more in 
the growing of farm crops: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by Union County Pomona Grange 
this 26th day of March 1955 in regular ses- 
sion, That we ask our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support and pass 
S. 1333 as soon as possible and to appropriate 
funds to start the same. 

Henry WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Laura E. Bares, Secretary. 
FERNHILL GraNce, No. 592, 
Rainier, Oreg., April 8, 1955. 

“Whereas the Federal high Hells Canyon 
Dam will provide more power than the three 
low-head dams proposed by the Idaho 
Power Co.; 

“Whereas there is a vast need for more 
power in the Pacific Northwest to promote 
more industries which will help solve the 
unemployment situation in the Pacific 
Northwest; 

“Whereas low-cost power is needed to de- 
velop the phosphate beds of Idaho to furnish 
fertilizer, which is badly needed by the farm- 
ers in this area: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Fernhill Grange, No. 592, 
Rainier, Oreg., go on record to petition the 
Insuular and Interior Affairs Committee to 
favor the Federal high dam in Hells Canyon; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies be sent to the In- 
sular and Interior Affairs Committees, the 
United States Senators and Representatives 
of Oregon, and to the Oregon State Grange.” 

Resolution read and adopted by Fern Hill 
Grange, No. 592, at a regular meeting, March 
26, 1955. 

W. W. KIMBLE, 
Master. 

LuciLLe KIMBLE, 

Secretary. 

OpHir Grance, No. 767, 
Ophir, Oreg., March 25, 1955. 

EoiTH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Madam: Ophir Grange, No. 767, went 
on record endorsing Senate bill 1333 at their 
regular meeting on the above date. 

Very truly yours, 
RayMonpD H. STEVENs, 
Master. 
RutH M. Moore, 
Secretary. 





To the Oregon Senators, Congressmen, and 
Congresswoman representing the State 
of Oregon 

“Whereas Senate bill 1333, recently sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate, and 

H. R. 4719, introduced in the House, pro- 

vides for a Federally constructed dam at 

Hells Canyon on the Snake River; and 

“Whereas this Carpenters Local Union No. 

190 feels that it is to the best interests of all 

the peoples of these United States that such 

projects remain as an asset of the United 

States Government; and 


“Whereas we also feel that the economy 
of our State and the whole Northwest area 
that could be served by such Federal fi- 
nanced high dam would materially bene- 
fit in other ways than hydroelectric power 
alone, through flood controls, irrigation, and 
recreation, all of which are very valuable as- 
sets to the district; and 

“Whereas we feel that the cost of construc- 
tion by the Federal Government is reimburs- 
able from the sale of power and for which 
the power consumers of the area must ulti- 
mately pay, whether constructed by the Gov- 
ernment or by private interests; and 

“Whereas these facts being evident that 
regardless of the first cost of this project, 
we the people, are the most vitally inter- 
ested persons in this matter and will in the 
end pay all bills connected therewith without 
hopes of future ownership, in the case of pri- 
vate ownership, but with the certainty of 
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public ownership if constructed by the Feg. 
eral Government: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That we the members of Car. 
penters Local Union No. 190, do urge upon 
the Oregon Senators and Congressmen anq 
Congresswoman to use their best influence 
in the passage of these two bills, Senate pjj 
1333 and H. R. 4719, to insure to the great 
Northwest the future it deserves; and be jt 
further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the Oregon delega- 
tion at Washington, D. C., and copies be 
sent to M. A. Hutcheson, general president 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters anq 
Joiners of America and to George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of La. 
bor, »*rging their support of this measure 
also that copies be sent to the next regular 
conventions of the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor, the Oregon State Building anq 
Construction Trades Council, and to the 
Oregon State Council of Carpenters for their 
consideration and adoption.” ; 
Approved by local union, No. 190, April 
20, 1955. 
Fraternally submitted, 
CARPENTERS LOCAL UNION, No. 190, 
C. P. McCCOLGIN, President, 
C. D. Lone, Secretary. 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the State Grange of Oregon and 
the Linn County Pomona Grange have re- 
peatedly announced their support of a feder- 
ally constructed dam at Hells Canyon, and 
their opposition to the partnership plan; and 

“Whereas our Senators, WAYNE Morse and 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, and our Congresswoman, 
EpIrH GREEN, have worked hard to carry out 
the known wishes of the Grange in these 
matters, often in the face of hostile com- 
ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by Linn County Pomona Grange, 
No. 12, That we do appreciate and up- 
hold our Senators and Congresswoman for 
their efforts in behalf of a federally erected 
Hells Canyon Dam, and that the Secretary 
of Linn County Pomona Grange be instructed 
to transmit this resolution to each of ow 
Senators and Congresswoman GREEN.” 

Resolution adopted May 19, 1955 

LyNN CouNTY PomMoNa GRANGE, 

G. P. Truax, Master. 

WENONAH WILEY, Secretary. 
LEBANON, ORE, 





Challenge of Menon’s Neutralism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent to insert in te 
Appendix of the Recorp a very excellent 
article entitled “ ‘Roving Ambassador 
From Delhi,” written by an eminent Ce! 
umnist, David Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: ; 
[From the Washington Star of July 7, 1955] 
ROVING AMBASSADOR FROM DELHI MENON'S 

NEUTRALISM Is CHALLENGED—HE Is Accus® 

OF WORKING FOR REDS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Krishna Menon, described as India’s 
ing ambassador, but who is really an instru 
ment of Soviet policy, is getting quite ® 
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publicity buildup in America—which is ex- 
actly what he has sought in order to enable 
him to carry out his mission of so-called 
mediation between Red China and the United 
states. 

. Not only has Menon interjected himself 
as a mediator and virtually demanded that 
president Eisenhower give him time for 
conversation at the summit here, but he 
would, if he could, continually bypass the 
Secretary of State. Fortunately, Mr. Eisen- 
hower doesn’t see alleged envoys of the Com- 
munist or neutralist world without Mr, 
Dulles being present. 

Menon was given an opportunity to ad- 
dress the National Press Club here this week. 
He also obtained the limelight during the 
recent United Nations celebration in San 
Francisco. His doubletalk, however, has 
never been more vividly illustrated than in 
his answers to questions. Thus when he 
took issue at the Press Club with the blanket 
description of India as “neutralist,” he 
said: 

“We are not neutral in regard to peace and 
social justice * * * we are not neutral 
towards attempts to conciliate international 
differences.” 

But a few minutes later Menon said his 
country was not “concerned with who is 
right and who is wrong,” but wanted to find 
a way to solve the whole problem of Ameri- 
cans held by Red China. 

It doesn’t apparently make any difference 
to Krishna Menon whether the Communists 
have violated their written pledge, given at 
Panmunjom, to return all prisoners of war. 
His idea of impartiality was revealed when 
he was asked whether he regarded the pres- 
ent “softness” of the Soviet as genuine. He 
replied that “‘we have found it better to 
accept people for what they say and not 
suspect them.” 

Such studied indifference to the laws of 
morality and justice and to the honoring of 
sacred pledges can be expected from a Com- 
munist regime, but Menon is trying to pose 
as a “neutral” and as a “mediator.” He 
actually accepts the immorality of the Soviet 
policies by calling it “realism.” 

Menon declared that the leaders of India— 
one of whom he professes to be—real “real- 
ists” and that, if adopting “any particular 
viewpoint” at a certain time “becomes advan- 
tageous, we try it.” 

There's the whole case for expediency and 
against moral principle, as expressed by the 
man who is given prominence on his visits to 
this country and who is received with open 
arms in Moscow. Menon isn’t influenced at 
ail by the fact that 40,000 American noys 
were killed and 110,000 wounded in Korea in 
order to repel aggression and secure obedi- 
ence to a United Nations resolution seeking 


vo establish morality in the world. 
The “roving ambassador” from New Delhi 
evidently isn’t concerned either with the fact 


that the United Nations declared Red China 
an aggressor and that the Peiping govern- 
ment insulted and denounced the U.N. at 
Geneva last year and still refuses to allow a 
settlement of the Korean problem to be 
undertaken under the auspices of the U. N. 
The Red China government naturally wants 
its partisan, Krishna Menon, to handle this 
matter because of a confidence that he will 
achieve what the U. N. refused to do for the 
Communists. 
_ Why should anyone be trusted as a “medi- 
ator who openly champions the cause of 
— the other of the parties to a dispute? 
“ ' question presents no difficulty to the 
= ‘y mind of Krishna Menon but the sit- 
sacton makes little sense to those who re- 
om ct the moral position of the United Na- 
‘ns and of this country in the disputes 
with Soviet Russia and Red China. 
_ Menon's formula is for the United States 
ae up all bases and all her interests in 
je ar East, dissolve the Nationalist Army 
“ch is helping to defend southeast Asia 
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and sell out the South Korean Government 
to the Communists. It is a mystery why 
they waste so much time here with a self- 
appointed partisan of the Communists who 
doesn’t speak for the people of India or even 
the important diplomats of that country who 
privately say they have no illusions about 
Menon’s meddlesome crusade. 

Menon may be relying on the naivete of 
some Americans. Who encourages him in 
such ideas? Incidentally, who gave U Nu, 
the Prime Minister of Burma, what he says 
was an impression he derived during his 
recent visit to Washington that the United 
States Government really favors admission 
of Red China to the United Nations and that 
the only question to be decided was the 
timing? It’s possible that there are left 
wingers here who are stimulating such erro- 
neous thoughts but, if they ever submit the 
issue to the American people in any congres- 
sional or presidential election, they will find 
themselves much mistaken. 





Swiss Watch Tariff Hike and “Defense 
Essentiality” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I submitted for the REecorp a 
condensation of 7 artcles on the Swiss 
watch tariff increase and “defense es- 
sentiality,’” which appeared in the New 
York Journal of Commerce from May 
24 to June 2, 1955. 

On June 3, 1955, the newspaper carried 
an editorial entitled ‘““The Missing Link,” 
which cogently comments upon the im- 
portance of the watch case and its im- 
plications regarding future administra- 
tive determinations of “defense essen- 
tality” in the trade program. . 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

THE MIssINnGc LINK 

On April 29, 1954, the Department of De- 
fense concluded its secret report to ODM on 
the defense essentially of the jeweled-watch 
industry with the finding that “no special 
or preferential treatment for the industry 
is essential.” Two months later, on June 30, 
Assistant Defense Secretary Thomas P. Pike 
told a Senate preparedness subcommittee 
that such treatment was highly essential. 

What happened in the interim? 

Jerome Oelbaum’s 7-article autopsy on 
the watch-tariff case, which concluded in 
this newspaper yesterday, makes it plain 
that this is the real missing link in the chain 
of curious events leading up to President 
Eisenhower's decision to raise the tariff on 
watches last July 27. 

The answer to this question should also 
provide an important clue to the manner in 
which added tariff protection may be given 
or withheld from other industries claiming 
defense essentiality under an amendment 
to the Trade Agreements Act which seems 
sure to be passed by Congress. 

Defense Officials take the position that 
nothing happened to change the Depart- 
ment’s attitude during that period, and that, 
in fact, it did not change. As Mr. Pike 
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explained it on June 30, the Department 
regarded the jeweled-watch industry as 
essential, but merely “did not feel that spe- 
cial treatment should be extended the 
jeweled-watch industry in preference to the 
rest of the watch industry.” 

But when Mr. Pike made that statement 
the original report was still secret. It was 
not until 2 months ago that release of es- 
sential portions of the report revealed a 
strong discrepancy between its actual find- 
ings and Mr. Pike’s interpretation of them. 

Watch importers and foreign traders, dis- 
mayed by the President’s action raising the 
tariff, were not alone in noting the dis- 
crepancy. Senator SaLTONSTALL, a stanch 
supporter of Mr. Eisenhower's action, de- 
clared flatly that the report “cannot be rec- 
onciled with Mr. Pike’s testimony.” We 
agree. It cannot be. 

So it remains to be told why the Defense 
Department jettisoned the findings of its 
own survey on which it said itself “no ef- 
fort had been spared” to get at the facts, 
and accepted views then being vigorously 
pushed within ODM by representatives of 
the Commerce Department, whom one would 
suppose to be somewhat less sensitive to 
military affairs than the Department of De- 
fense, and certainly less acquainted with 
them. 

What forces within ODM brought about 
this change of heart? What arguments 
proved more cogent than the results of so 
meticulous a survey as that which produced 
the “secret report’’? 

We do not pose these questions to rake 
over old coals. They bear very pointedly 
on the immediate future of our national 
foreign trade policy. 

If the watch case alone were involved— 
and it may very well be a unique case—this 
would be water over the dam. But other 
industries are now pressing for tariff or 
quota protection on the grounds of defense 
essentiality (the Government has even re- 
ceived an inquiry as to the status of brassiere 
cups in this respect), and there will probably 
be more to come. 

Under the new amendment to the Trade 

Agreements Act ODM is given a key role in 
handling these questions, and the President 
is under some compulsion to observe its 
recommendations. That is why the manner 
in which it arrives at recommendations 
similar to those it made in the watch case 
take on a good deal of importance. 
* When issues involving imports are weighed 
by the Tariff Commission under the tariff 
law, the public or, at any rate, all interested 
parties, are able to ascertain to a fair extent 
just what is going on. 

Hearings are open, the record is public, 
the testimony and evidence on which the 
Commission act are available, and, while 
some of the parties may disagree with the 
final determination, they are acquainted at 
least with the basis on which it was reached. 

When, however, a question of defense es- 
sentiality transfers a plea for greater tariff 
protection into the realm of ODM, a good 
part of the proceedings sink immediately 
from sight. Then there is no public record 
and the pressures which shape a final deter- 
mination—as in the watch case—can only 
be surmised. 

In these circumstances it is as incum- 
bent on ODM to confine itself solely to the 
technical determination of defense essen- 
tially in such cases as it is upon the Tariff 
Commission to avoid the subject (some- 
thing it did not do in the watch case). It 
must be as above suspicion as Caesar’s wife. 

ODM, and especially the Defense Depart- 
ment, should be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth of all protectionist pressures gener- 
ated for political or commercial purposes. 
Nothing could do the whole program much 
more lasting damage than widespread sus- 
picion that “defense essentiality” is being 
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used as a cover for protectionists, and that 
those who can’t get protection from the 
Tariff Commission can find it in the 
Pentagon. 

If there is more than a suspicion that 
political pressures are loose in ODM, they 
can be traced to the bad start made in the 
watch case. 

The Defense Department may have had 
good reasons for its change of heart. The 


release of the “secret report” was a forth-. 


right act, even though 11 months late. But 
the official “explanation” of its meaning 
have only fogged the issue. And the missing 
link is still missing. 





The Christian College, Its Service to 
Business and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to insert an address de- 
tivered by the Honorable Thomas W. 
Martin, chairman of the board of the 
Alabama Power Co., on April 29, 1955, 
at the cornerstone laying ceremonies of 
Howard College in Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Martin’s address well expresses 
the important role played by our Christ- 
ian colleges in preparing the youth of 
our Nation for constructive living in 
these complicated and uncertain times. 
I heartily recommend its reading to each 
Member of this body. 

Howard College has long been one of 
the most outstanding educational insti- 
tutions in Alabama. Many of the religi- 
ous leaders of the Baptist denomination 
in this country have received their 
undergraduate training at this institu- 
tion. In addition, the college bears the 
reputation of having one of the finest 
liberal arts and pharmacy programs in 
the South. This is borne out by the 
number of graduates who have earned 
places of leadership in the business, in- 
dustrial, and professional life of our 
country. 

The college has progressed, in size and 
standard of courses offered, to the ex- 
tent that it has outgrown the present 
campus site in the eastern section of Bir- 
mingham. For the past several years, 
Baptist ministers, laymen, and other 
civic leaders in the State have, through 
their respective churches, financed the 
relocation of the campus through the 
formation of educational trust funds. 
The fruits of their Christian labors are 
reflected in the beauty and grandeur of 
the new campus. It is located in one of 
the loveliest sections of Jefferson County, 
lying in the valley between Red Moun- 
tain and Shades Mountain, just outside 
the city of Birmingham. The beauty of 
its campus and the architecture of the 
proposed buildings will provide an ideal 
environment for the students of future 
years. 

All of the people in Jefferson County, 
as well as the people in our entire State, 
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are proud indeed of the service which 
has been rendered by Howard College in 
the past years. In the years ahead, 
Howard will mean even more to the 
State, the South, and the Nation. With 
the knowledge that our educational in- 
stitutions are planning wisely for the 
future, we all have added confidence that 
our Nation will grow stronger with each 
generation. 


Using these brief remarks for an in- 
troduction, it is a privilege for me to 
insert in the REcorp Mr. Martin’s ad- 
dress, titled “The Christian College, Its 
Service to Business and Industry”: 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Irs SERVICE TO 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


It is heartening to anyone interested in 
Christian education to see this great assem- 
bly of laymen from many parts of America, 
and of all religious faiths, come in salute 
to a college which is owned by the Baptist 
denomination. 

Howard has been the ideal of men for 
more than a century, ideal of men made 
excellent not only with liberal arts but with 
sense of things eternal, with acceptance of 
right and wrong as enduring, with recogni- 
tion of moral !aw and of man in an image, 

You have asked me to speak of the con- 
tribution of the Christian college to busi- 
ness and industry, which I am honored to 
do. But I salute first—and more—the con- 
tribution of such a college not to business 
and industry alone but to all that makes 
business and industry worthwhile—to the 
excellencies of individual human beings 
which we must prize for their own sakes, 
for society’s sake, as well as for the economy 
of our country. 

This Republic was established and this 
Nation was built on foundations of Christian 
morality. On these it has grown to great- 
ness; from these today we have our strength 
in a turbulent world. 

We all agree, I believe, that colleges have 
a high responsibility to help preserve our 
democratic system of freedom and oppor- 
tunity; and you are entitled to be assured of 
our business belief that private enterprise 
has an equally great responsibility to a sys- 
tem of education in which all subjects are 
open to the freely inquiring mind. 

Business needs men today of ethical stand- 
ards, with a broad general background, a 
sense of the fore and aft and all around of 
what they do, capable of stepping out of 
their own field into problems of a wide area, 
men who are socially conscious. To such as 
these we are looking for leadership. 


Education exists not only to prepare men 
for actual jobs, but also to prepare them for 
effective living outside of one’s job. We look 
to our colleges for this combination, for men 
with know-how conducive to material ad- 
vancement and the know-how, too, that pre- 
serves traditional freedoms and _ ethical 
standards without which American business 
could not operate or justify itself. 

A mind that is open, a mind attuned to 
the experimental and the new, a mind dis- 
ciplined, too, and touched with the eterni- 
ties, is the mind that is essential to leader- 
ship now. 

A distinguished educator said recently that 
the first need in America today is a new gen- 
eration of trained men and women who can 
do those things which have never before been 
done—leaders in thought and deed, not rou- 
tine followers of tradition—men and women 
who are intellectually capable, morally re- 
sponsible, and socially competent. With all 
of this Iagree. We are, it seems to me, deal- 
ing here with the most basic challenge— 
what our youth of tomorrow will be. Will 
they measure up to these principles? 

Wisely, Prof. Alfred North Whitehead, of 
Harvard, put it many years ago— 
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“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute, the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not a) 
your wit, not all your victories at land or at 
sea, can move back the finger of fate. Today 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step 
and there will be no appeal from the Judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated.” 

Since Professor Whitehead spoke, science 
has moved many steps. In the last hundreq 
years the United States has changed from a 
preponderantly agricultural economy to an 
outright industrial society. Today the 
South is making the same change. In 1850, 
it took the combined efforts of 5 farm fam- 
ilies to supply the necessary food and fiber 
for 1 city family. By 1950, 1 farm family 
was supplying the food and fiber required 
for 5 urban ones. 

I believe, indeed, I know, that your leaders 
in building this great campus are aware of 
these and many other changes in the world 
and are preparing to meet them in a mag- 
nificent way without forgetting the eternal 
way. 

Many of us believe that the last half of the 
20th century belongs to the South. But 
our people must make certain of their prom- 
ised larger share of the Nation’s economic 
and cultural, and spiritual growth. The 
policy of State and Federal Government to- 
ward industry and business should deeply 
concern responsible heads of educational 
institutions as well as business and indus- 
trial heads. 

Thackery, in his famous stagecoach story, 
referred to the passenger who liked to ride 
on the front seat where he could see the 
future as it formed, help to create it, be a 
part of it. All of you who are here today 
can ride the front seat, be a part of the mag- 
nificent future of our region. The South is 
rich in resources. We must make it rich and 
ever richer in ideas, in culture, in oppor- 
tunities. 

We, of business, facing up to the problems 
of healthy growth, have an obligation to fight 
for things which will build America. Yu, 
of education, have a duty to identify things 
which would destroy America and imperil 
civilization itself. 

A corporation, they say, has no soul. If 
you're part of a corporation, as I am, it’ 
hard to believe that. You like to think that 
you, yourself, have a soul, and corporations 
are only a lot of individuals—individuals 
who have pooled their savings to carry on an 
enterprise. I make bold to predict that cor- 
porations and business management are 
going to show more and more soul in the 
South—more and more social consciousness. 
Indeed, I feel that the social consciousness 
of the American businessman is one of the 
bright distinguishing marks of the Ameri- 
can form of capitalism; it is a quality per- 
haps too little honored. 

But where would the businesses, great and 
small, be today were it not for the precep's 
of Christian morality underlying Americal 
life? 

Dr. Ralph S. Sockman, distinguished min- 
ister and Christian statesman, has put it 


for us: 

“If we are to safeguard our freedom, Wé 
need men whose oath we can trust in court 
and whose word we can also trust in the 


market place. We need men who are resp0- 
sible enough to bear their own burdens and 
good enough to bear one another's burdens. 
Church-related colleges have given godly 
ideals to our Nation's youth, furthered social 
reforms, trained our political and religious 
leaders.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, you will 
Howard College and thousands of its sons 


recognize 


and daughters in the beautiful thoughts of 
Dr. Sockman. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the priviles® 


of appearing here today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1935 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Joseph V. Lysak, president of 
the Masaryk Memorial Dedication Com- 
mittee, of Chicago, Ill. The speech was 
delivered on May 29, 1955, on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Thomas G. 
Masaryk Memorial, which is located on 
the Midway near the University of Chi- 
cago campus. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF JOSEPH YV. LYSAK, PRESIDENT, 

MASARYK MEMORIAL DEDICATION COMMITTEE, 

Cuicaco, ILu., May 29, 1955 


Dear friends, brothers and sisters, I feel 
honoree by the request to speak in my native’ 
language about the importance of this dedi- 
cation, whieh will go into our history as a 
manifestation of reverence and devotion to 
the principles advocated by president lib- 
erator T. J. Masaryk, whose whole life was 
governed by these principles. 

We have gathered here under our American 
Stars and Stripes—4,000 miles away from our 
eld country—we came not only from our 
metropolis, but also from many corners of 
America to honor the undying memory of 
one of the greatest men in the history of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Hundreds of theusands of American Czech- 
oslovakians and millions of our people across 
the ocean whe remained true to Masaryk’s 
ideals, are with us, at least in thoughts, in 
these memorable moments. 

The glorified name of T. G. Masaryk solidi- 
fies us into one phalanx. 

Such an imposing number of people has 
come today to Masaryk’s memorial, which 
we dedicate as a sacred heritage to future 
generations, in the firm belief that this 
manifestation has a deep significance. Let 
us not consider only the formal act of dedi- 
cation of this symbolic monument. The 
creator of this great work, the famous sculp- 
tor Albin Polasek, expressed it very well in 
declaring that this manifestation offers us 
& great opportunity to prove our hatred of 
communism before the whole world and be- 
fore our American countrymen. Im these 
turbulent times all of us should be Blanik 
im ights and follow firmly Masaryk and his 
IG@ais, 

The Communist rulers of Czechoslovakia 
try to convince the people that the Czecho- 
Slovaks in America agree with their regime. 
It is a lie which the Communists themselves 
do not believe. Our people over there refuse 
resolutely to believe it. At this monument 
ol the great Warrior fer Truth we firmly 


refute that He and we solemnly proclaim our 
adhere nee to the heritage of Masaryk’s ideals. 
We refute today another big lie, that is that 


= are against those who were forced to flee 
the Communist terror, the prison camps and 
the gallows, and who arrived in the free 


western countries to work for the return of 
Masaryk’s democracy to Czechoslovakia. The 
Presence of the delegates of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia and of many members 
representing this important institution in 


exile, and their manifesto read within the 
Shadows of this monument decidely refute 
even this Communist lie. The American 
Citizens of Czechoslovakia descent refute 
Simultaneously this le by giving generous 
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support to exiles who have escaped the red 
terror. 

Why do Communists in the old country 
strive so diligently to destroy the memory 
of T. G. Masaryk? They know that in the 
eyes of the people the first President of 
Czechoslovakia is the main representative 
of the belief that Czechoslovakia was and 
will always be firmly allied with the Western 
democracies. It is the name of Masaryk 
which so vividly reminds the people in the 
old country of the close relationship of the 
American and Czechoslovak democracy. 

The unity of hundreds of thousands 
Americans of Czechoslovak descent who 
proudly adhere to the heritage of Lincoln 
and Masaryk, who strive for liberty and 
democracy, should be a serious warning to 
the Communists that there are Czechoslo- 
vaks in this world who have not only the 
will but also the possibility to protest against 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

The Communists did not succeed in eradi- 
cating the memory of T. G. Masaryk from 
the hearts of the people in our native coun- 
try; nor will they succeed in spoiling the 
sincere relationship of this people to Amer- 
ica and to Americans of Czechoslovak de- 
scent. The Communists will never succeed 
in camouflaging the fact that not so long 
ago American soldiers fought not only for 
the freedom of this country but also for the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia. They cannot 
deny that American soldiers lead by General 
Patton have liberated Pilsen and Western 
Bohemia. 


The Communists should not forget that 
our sons and grandsons were also fighting 
in the American Army. It is possible that 
there is today a Czechoslovak mother whose 
son gave his life for the freedom of Ameriea 
and of our native country. No propaganda 
in the whole world can change such facts, 


It is true that our people are suffering 
under the Communist dictatorship, but it 
is also an undeniable fact that hundreds of 
thousands of American Czechoslovaks who 
live in the free country of Washington and 
Lincoln will. not tolerate that their native 
coumtry be enslaved forever. These citizens 
of a free country will continue their en- 
deavor to liberate Czechoslovakia as they did 
during the First and Second World War. 
They will not stop until all those who are 
suffering under the Communist yoke are free. 
Not only our former President Truman, but 
also President Eisenhower condemned reso- 
lutely the subjugation of Czechoslovakia by 
the Communists. Both these American 
Presidents declared that the people in our 
old country have the right to elect their 
government by a free election. 


The Czechoslovak Nation fully deserves 
not to be forgotten by the western democ- 
racies. Not only all American citizens of 
Czechoslovak descent but also the highest 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment fully agree that our native country 
deserves freedom and democracy. The great 
history and the thousand years old Chris- 
tian tradition of the Czechoslovak Nation 
prove that this nation had never a desire 
to subjugate other people, and that she al- 
ways demanded right and justice for all. 


The Slav Apostles Sts. Cyrill and Metti- 
veins brought Ohristianity to our pepole and 
erected the first church at Nitra. The tra- 
dition of western Christianity dates since 
the 10th century, since the reign of St. Wen- 
ceslans. The western tradition was culti- 
vated at the Charles University in Prague, 
one of the oldest universities in Europe, 
founded more than 6 centuries ago; learned 
masters and baehelors of sciences and arts 
graduated from it long before America was 
discovered. The great Czech Martyr Jan 
Huss was an apostie of western Christian 
tradition. The Czech King George of Pode- 
brady proposed the creation of a league of 
European nations as early in the 15th cen- 
tury. 
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When the Czechs lost their independence 
after the Battle of White Mountain, the 
great Czech exile and teacher of nations, 
John Amos Comenius propagated the glory 
of the Czech name through the whole West- 
ern World. Here, in our United States, in 
Pennsylvania are still traces of the activi- 
ties of Comenius in the church of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, whose roots are in the old 
country. 

A nation with such traditions and his- 
tory should not be forgotten and not be 
left behind the Iron Curtain. 

Even in these troubled times the Czech 
nations can boast of many heroes who have 
bravely opposed the Communist tyranny, e. g., 
Dr. Milads Horghors, Gen. Hiliodore Pika, 
and many others who preferred death to 
Communist slavery. Among the bravest op- 
ponents of communism, let me name the 
archbishop of Prague, Dr. Joseph Beran, who 
for several years is a prisoner of the Com- 
munist regime. 

It is very fortunate for our enslaved peo- 
ple that the voice of the free worfd pene- 
trates the Iron Curtain which separates 
Czeehoslovakia from the free world. Our 
people are well informed that they are not 
forgotten. It is the merit of the Voice of 
America and of the Voice of the National 
Committee for Free Europe. The Commu- 
nists are constantly attacking those two 
broadcasts. However, they ought to know 
that the Voice of America is also our voice, 
the proud and determined voice of Ameri- 
can citizens of Czechoslovak descent. At- 
tacking the Voice of Free Europe which we 
help support by our dollars, means attack- 
ing us. 

The significance of today’s celebration 
would not be sufficiently clarified if we would 
not have addressed those words to Commu- 
nists in Prague and if we should not realize 
that we are threatened by an international 
Communist conspiracy. United, and in mu- 
tual agreement, we are all fighting an ir- 
reconcilable fight for democracy and fseedom 
in the whole world, and, above all, in our 
old country. 

While speaking for the American broadcast 
shortly before his death, President T. G. 
Masaryk stated: “We count on your American 
leadership in the fight for freedom, and we 
know that you will not fail us.” T. G. 
Masaryk thought of us at that time because 
he knew us before World War I; he befriended 
us during that war and followed closely our 
activities even as President of C.S. R. I am 
convinced that he would give his blessing to 
our decision that we intend to stand wnited 
and disciplined in defending freedom and 
democracy. Maybe he would say: “Dear 
countrymen, brothers and sisters aoross the 
ocean, I knew that you would not fafl me.” 

The significance of this dedication and our 
greatest strength is in our unity under 
Masaryk’s flag. 

In this is also our pride and honor. We 
fully realize that the assurance of a success- 
ful fight against the Communist conspiracy 
rests in our unity and mutual trust. 

This manifestation in the shadow of 
Masaryk’s monument would have no signifi- 
cance should we split our strength, which we 
need urgently today, should we not stay 
united. 

Let us all solemnly promise at this monu- 
ment of T. G. Masaryk that we will maintain 
this unity and that we are going to do our 
level best in striving for the victory of truth 
over He, of love over hatred, of true brother- 
hood over discord, so that perpetual peace 
may embrace the whole world. 

To our dear ones in the old country we 
are sending an encouraging message from 
Masaryk’s monument in Chieago assuring 
them that they are not forgotten. 

Not even the strongest Iron Curtain can 
sever the ties which bind our hearts to- 
gether. Our dear ones at home trust us, as 
our Masaryk used to trust us. We have never 
failed him, and we shall not fail you. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled “Fed- 
eral-State Relations,” which appeared in 
the July 8, 1955, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star, and a newsletter of mine 
dated July 5, 1955, on the subject of 
“An Antidote to Centralization of Gov- 
ernment.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 8, 1955] 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Indicative of the general tenor of the re- 
port of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations is the group’s announced 
belief that the “fundamental objective of our 
system of government should be to keep 
centralization to a minimum and State-local 
responsibility to a maximum.” Taking note 
of widespread concern over increased cen- 
tralization of governmental authority in re- 
cent years, the Commission has sought to 
point a way for arresting the trend and 
strengthening government at the State, 
county, and municipal levels. Its report is 
a well-balanced document, representing 
views of a majority of the 25-man bipartisan 
Commission, headed by Meyer Kestnbaum, 
Chicago clothing manufacturer. 

The Commission found that too much 
Federal aid to the States and local communi- 
ties is apt to weaken local responsibility 
and initiative. This deterioration makes it 
difficult to effect a proper separation of Fed- 
eral and local powers, for some of the States 
and cities are unable to assume what the 
Commission regards as their rightful obli- 
gations to the citizens. The Commission 
stressed that the main burden of strengthen- 
ing local government rests on the States and 
local communities. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help by taking care not to 
encroach on State domain and responsibili- 
ties. 

Of special interest to the Washington met- 
ropolitan area was the Commission’s com- 
ments on tax losses resulting from Federal 
expansion and on interjurisdictional prob- 
lems in large metropolitan areas. With re- 
gard to the Federal impact on local tax- 
producing sources, the report urged adoption 
of a broad national policy to assure payments 
in lieu of taxes on Government real estate. 
Said the Commission: “Present tax immuni- 
ties of Federal properties have weakened 
many local governments. * * * Equity as 
between Federal and local taxpayers requires 
the National Government to make appropri- 
ate payments. These should be based largely 
on the property-tax system, which is the 
main source of local revenue.” Interjuris- 
dictional planning of the type that has been 
undertaken here was advocated for all grow- 
ing urban centers. 

The Commission's inch-thick report covers 
@ multitude of issues arising from inter- 
governmental relationships. It will be read 
with profit by administrators and legislators 
at all levels of government. 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO CENTRALIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, July 5, 1955.—One of the 
most meaningful reports of contemporary 
times was released last week when the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations con- 
cluded a comprehensive survey of “the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
relation to the States and their political 
subdivisions to the end that these relations 
may be clearly defined, and the functions 
concerned may be allotted to their proper 
jurisdictions.” It was my privilege, by ap- 
pointment of the Vice President, to serve on 
this Commission. 

The Commission has thus illuminated the 
variable scope of kinship between Federal}, 
State, and local governments whicn has 
evolved in our country. In so doing the 
inherent dangers of intemperate reliance on 
the Federal Government have been brought 
into lucid and graphic perspective, and a 
series of plausible recommendations for the 
division of responsibilities in many fields of 
public endeavor have been advanced. 

In what might be regarded by some as 
an understatement, the Commission has ob- 
served that “People in the United States, as 
elsewhere, have looked more and more to 
Government for assistance in solving their 
social and economic problems. The National 
Government has sometimes responded more 
readily than have the State and local govern- 
ments.” While the Commission, quite cor- 
rectly, has not indulged in partisanship, this 
comment nonetheless capably characterizes 
the climate of public opinion in which the 
New Deal and Fair Deal became potent and 
fashionable. 

As with the Hoover Commission recently, 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental, Relations have likewise 
been the target for citicism by the still- 
lingering disciples, dupes, and derelicts of 
the New-Fair Deal. Fortunately for the 
stability and sanity of our Nation, however, 
there are even now many, many millions of 
persons, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
who fervently believe in the durable Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of a strong State govern- 
ment rather than a centralized Federal 
Government. 

In this essential campaign to rejuvenate 
the traditional Federal-State precept, these 
fundamental guides, as offered by the Com- 
mission, should govern: “We have * * * as 
citizens a responsibility to see to it that those 
legitimate needs of society that could be 
met by timely State and local action do not 
by default have to be met by the National 
Government” and “A realistic program of 
decentralization * * * depends too on the 
readiness and ability of the States and their 
subdivisions to assume their full share of 
the total task of government.” 





Hells Canyon Question: Monopoly 
Versus the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call attention to the 
letter appearing in the Public Forum 
column of the Coos Bay (Oreg.) Times 
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on Tuesday, May 3, 1955, addressed to 
the editor by W. W. Campbell, of Port- 
land, Oreg., and entitled, “Hells Canyon 
Question: Monopoly Versus the People”: 


HELLS CANYON QUESTION: MONOPOLY 
VERSUS THE PEOPLE 
EDITOR: 

There is much more and of far greater 
importance in the Hells Canyon question 
than the height of a dam and the miscel. 
laneous details thereof. 

Foremost is a struggle between monopo. 
listic corporate interests and the American 
people which may well determine for all 
time whether the people through their Govy- 
ernment are to own and control the remain- 
ing natural resources of the Nation or 
whether these resources are to be fed into 
the greedy maws of private profit-hungry 
monopoly. 


But there is not validly involved the ques- 
tion of “free enterprise,” there being as little 
in common between the principle of private 
monopoly enterprise and private free com- 
petitive enterprise as there is between Soviet 
communism and American democracy. 
Neither is even a reasonable facsimile of the 
other. 

As to complaint that Hells Canyon has 
been made “political” by Morse and Nev- 
BERGER, that is simply smoky baloney. How- 
ever, Hells Canyon is most certainly a po- 
litical issue (partisan only incidentally) and 
made so because the forces of monopo!ly 
sought to challenge the right of the Ameri- 
can people to develop and use their own 
property without paying tribute to all power- 
ful private monopolists, who seemingly seek 
a setup approximating government itself 
within the Government. 

It has been often repeated that the people 
should not have done for them what they 
can do for themselves. At Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee and elsewhere it has been soundly 
demonstrated that when it comes to cheap 
and plentiful electric power, the peuple 
through their Government (of, by and for 
the people, under democratic rule, at any 
rate) can do far better for themselves than 
could the monoplists who in each case de- 
nounced as crack-pot, visionary, impractic 
and unneeded, all the great public power 
projects of this century. 

Hells Canyon is the people against the 
monopolists. 


W. W. CAMPBELL 
PORTLAND, OREG. 





History and Meaning of the Thomas 6. 
Masaryk Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
history and the full meaning of the 
Thomas G. Masaryk Memorial, which 
stands on Chicago’s Midway near the 
University of Chicago, and which was 
dedicated on May 29, 1955, was the sub- 
ject of a speech recently by Mr. R. A. 
Gorman, of Chicago. Because it is ‘9? 
ably and well written and because 1% 
expresses so excellently the spirit of the 
occasion and of the memorial, I as5* 
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unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

It will be of general interest that bills 
conferring permanent residence upon Dr. 
Alice Masaryk and Mrs. Olga Masaryk 
Revilliod, daughters of Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk, were recently approved by the Con- 
eress of the United States. It was my 
pleasure as a member of one of the Sen- 
ate committees to lend assistance in the 
passage of the latter bill, which was 
introduced by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PuRTELL]. Both of these 
daughters were present at the dedication 
of their father’s memorial. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


History AND MEANING or THOMAS G. 
MASARYK MEMORIAL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ladies and gentlemen, Sunday, May 29, 
summoned by the exemplary ardous efforts 
of the Masaryk Memorial Dedication Com- 
mittee, thousands of Americans of Czecho- 
slovak birth or parentage will gather on 
Chicago’s midway to Officially dedicate the 
towering Masaryk memorial. Since 1949 
this edifice of bronze and granite stands on 
the midway in close proximity to the spread- 
ing University of Chicago Campus where 
50 years ago professor Masaryk delivered his 
first series of lectures on the Problem of the 
Small Nations. 

The Masaryk memorial, a gift of the com- 
mittee to the Chicago parks, is the work of 
an outstanding American sculptor of Czech- 
oslovak origin, Albin Polasek, for years the 
dominant figure on America’s cultural hori- 
zon. The memorial was presented to the 
proper authorities without elaborate cere- 
monies 6 years ago and for these changing 
years it has been standing there, without 
so to speak a formal introduction to the 
people of Chicago. It is gratifying that 
under the leadership of the Moravians of 
Chicago steps have been taken to correct 
this breach of etiquette and that at last the 
Masaryk memorial is to be properly dedi- 
cated mid all the pomp and flag waving and 
speech making so typical of all such occa- 
sions. Finally on May 29 the Masaryk me- 
morial will join the distinguished company 
of some 130 monuments, statues, boulders, 
slabs, pylon, and other forms of Chicago’s 
memorials. 

Knowing Masaryk’'s attitude, knowing his 
retiring philosophy, we can understand a bit 
better the artists choice of symbolism, and 





I think that if Masaryk himself were to at- 
tend the dedication or pass the memorial he 
would pause in his stride and, striking his 


chin and shaking his beautifully modeled 
head, he would say, “Not bad, not bad, as 
long as it means something, as long as it 
serves @ purpose,” and then with an enig- 
matic smile he would add,‘‘At least Polasek 
had sense enough to sit on a horse, my fa- 
vorite mode of transportation.” Then to 
Satisfy Masaryk’s demand that there be a 
purpose to everything let us try to explain 
and understand the meaning of the saintly 
majestic figure seated upon the powerful 
bronze steed atop the granite slab that bears 
Masaryk’s portrait in sharp relief. 

In its strict symbolism the Masaryk me- 
Morial is but @ reenactment in bronze and 
»-one of the great Legend of the Knights of 
the Blanik Mountain, the mounted warriors 
=e St. Wenceslaus, their leader standing 
a ready to ride forth in the Nation’s hour 
~ heed. For some 500 years this legend 
_ been handed down from father to son, 

om seneration to generation, a sustaining 
,wiorting thought, that reached its realiza- 
: - ‘n the personality of Thomas Garrigue 
: ee and the Czechoslovak Legionnaires 

‘“ reborn Knight of the Blanik Mountain 
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whose names and deeds are inscribed in gold 
letters upon the pages of the History of 
World War I. 

But the memorial means more than the 
expression of a legend; it also expresses.the 
author’s conception of Masaryk’s role in 
life, his philosophy, his attitudes. The pa- 
triarchal figure sitting high against Chicago’s 
varying clouds is the symbol of Masaryk 
the teacher, the great untiring inspiring 
honest teacher, not only within the class- 
room or the college campus but a teacher 
in the broader sense, a spiritual and intel- 
lectual leader of a devoted people, and if 
I can understand Polasek’s symbolism, the 
sturdy steed with its 4 feet planted firmly 
solidly in the ageless granite symbolize Mas- 
aryk’s concept of interpreting life and all 
its problems in a realistic down-to-earth 
manner, devoid of flighty excursion into 
the realm of fancy and imagery, Masaryk 
the teacher, Masaryk the downright realist, 
Masaryk the philosopher riding astride the 
powerful horse symbolic of knightship and 
leadership. This is what I see in the Masaryk 
memorial besides the expressed Blanik leg- 
end. Perhaps in this powerful fashion the 
artist tried to convey to the world that here 
at least Plato’s dream of a philosopher king 
is fully realized in the person of Thomas 


_ Garrigue Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia. 


Earlier this evening I said that Masaryk 
himself would approve of the memorial and 
the dedicatory celebration being planned un- 
der one condition. It must serve a purpose. 
Will this memorial serve a purpose? Will it 
say something to the generations to come 
after us or will it slowly crumble and dis- 
integrate and become a meaningless mass of 
inert materials? In itself perhaps it will 
not serve its purpose too long unless we the 
people, those who honor and respect and 
idolize Masaryk will go out into the world 
and spread his teachings, live his teachings, 
and use his teachings to make this our 
American home a better, safer place. Let us 
remember the Masaryk memorial is in a 
sense a reminder, a memorial to the undying 
principal of eternal vigilance in the service 
of humanity, and today more than ever do 
we need such vigilance, such readiness to act 
to defend, to uphold ideals, to protect our 
treasured rights from usurpation from with- 
out as well as undermining gnawing away 
from within. 

Today the world is engaged in the gigantic 
struggle of ideologies. It cannot continue to 
live forever in this state of nervous inde- 
cision of constant sparring and gaging each 
others strengths. The democratic way of 
life as portrayed by Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk and as exemplified by the American 
way cannot bargain and compromise with the 
Communist plan of life. The two are ir- 
reconcilable and sooner or later will come to 
a clash. The game of world politics is dan- 
gerous, treacherous, exhausting and we as a 
Nation are young and inexperienced in its 
complexities. I wish I could add to the 
Masaryk memorial more of the granite slab 
and inscribe into its four sides some of the 
pithy excerpts from the profound fountain 
of political and social and moral wisdom 
which was Masaryk’s contribution to the 
world of thought. 

I would arrange the following quotes about 
the base of the memorial, so that viewed 
from any angle it- would bring a message, a 
profound eternal truth culled from Mas- 
aryk’s mental forge: 


“BE A TRUE DEMOCRAT, PRACTICE WHAT ‘YOU 
PREACH 


“We don’t need slogans but we do need 
political training. As in every field of educa- 
tion so in the field of political upbringing 
we must begin with self-education. Politics 
as a social practice must become part and 
parcel of our moral convictions. We have 
our political credo progress, democracy. Let 
us practice it consistently in all we do.” 
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“BE HONEST, SHOW YOUR TRUE COLORS AT ALL 
TIMES 


“Firmness of conviction does not exclude 
concessions and compromise in mutual work. 
On the other hand, compromising one’s 
principles is absolutely unthinkable. No 
compromise of any kind dare violate basic 
principles; you yield once or twice and your 
best convictions are gone.” 


“COMMUNISM AND WHY IT MUST FAIL IN THE 
END 


“The reason for the dreadful ends to which 
Russian communism has decended lies in the 
fact that it was perpetrated upon an un- 
educated morally dissipated nation. True 
communism must be based more on the 
principle of brotherhood than on the prin- 
ciple of equality. Communism based on a 
strictly economic or materialistic foundation 
it totally impossible.” 


“HUMANISM—KNOW IT, PRACTICE IT 


“Humanism does not mean just love thy 
neighbor, but it insists on, yes, demands a 
high degree of mental advancement. The 
foremost and the main problem of the 
humanists should be the education of the 
Nation, education of its people. It demands 
further national tolerance and in the realm 
of politics denounces and rejects all forms 
of violence and aggression.” 

Having inscribed these pithy excerpts, I 
would direct powerful floodlights at the 
granite slabs that form the base of the 
Memorial Monument so that night and day 
men could come, men and women of all 
walks of life, the students from the nearby 
university, the professors whose duties are tc 
teach and prepare the sound leadership of 
tomorrow, the man with the pick and ax, 
the lawyer, the physician, the banker, the 
merchant, the bus driver, all of these and 
everyone of them would have to pause and 
read and meditate and say, “This means me. 
I too must help. I too must work for and 
live in democracy. I too must respect the 
rights of my fellow man regardless or be- 
cause of his color, his religion, his national 
origin. If through his honest sincere devo- 
tion and work this man Masaryk could bring 
to life his nation after 300 years of non- 
existence, if he could create and guide the 
newborn Czechoslovak Republic, a smaller 
facsimile of our own great American democ- 
racy, than I too will do my share to preserve 
and to improve that which we have here. 
Away with false prophets, away with the 
leering, luring voices that promise an eco- 
nomic haven at the loss of man’s dignity, at 
the cost of his freedom, at the sacrifice of 
his very individual I.” Ladies and gentle- 
men, if the Masaryk memorial could inspire 
such thoughts and cement such determina- 
tion that I feel that even Thomas G. Masaryk, 
the servant, self critics would say “I have 
not lived in vain, and this memorial is wel 
placed.” 

There is one more thing to be remembered. 
Sunday, May 29, the dedication must be more 
than just a formal presentation, a colorful 
unveiling. It must be a mass protest against 
the injustice which is Czechoslovakia today. 
It must be a voice that will be heard behind 
the Iron Curtain and in every nook and 
crannie of this continent as well, telling 
those unfortunates living within the prom- 
ised paradise of communism that here in 
America, near the institution of high learn- 
ing, within the shadow of the great Masaryk 
memorial thousands have come to pay trib- 
ute, to swear allegiance, and to find new 
strength, new determination to carry on. 
The Czechoslovaks were never warmongers, 
never rabblerousers, never aggressors, but 
they always were and always shall be on the 
side of justice, ready to defend the lofty 
principles laid down and lived by Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk. Thickly massed about 
the base of the memorial let us affifm our 
loyalty to the United States of America, to 
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the principles of justice and freedom that 
it stands for, and to the lofty ideals exempH- 
fied in the bronze and granite Masaryk me- 
morial. 





Venezuela: Land of Progress and Oil 
and a Vital Neighbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have a 
very distinguished nephew by the name 
of Wiley W. Souba, who is now in Vene- 
zuela. He has written an article enti- 
tled “Venezuela: Land of Progress and 
Oil and a Vital Neighbor,” which has 
received considerable attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
psinted in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

VENEZUELA: LAND OF PROGRESS AND OIL AND 
A VITAL NEIGHBOR 


(By W. W. Souba, Eta chapter) 


I rather imagine that most of my readers 
think of Venezuela as a rather small, little 
known, insignificant country “somewhere in 
South America.” But let’s see if this is the 
case. 

The attention of the American people has 
been recently focused on Venezuela by three 
events. First, coverage by United States 
newsreel eompanies of the construction of 
the recently completed Autopista, a magnifi- 
cent road-building accomplishment. Sec- 
ond, the much-discussed extremely impor- 
tant Simpson bill, which. has been debated 
by our Congress. And, third, the visit in 
March of 1954 of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles to the 10th Inter-American 
Conference in Caracas, the capital of Vene- 
zueka. 

However, to petroleum engineers and other 
personnel who work in the fabulous world 
of oil, Venezuela, with its tremendous pro- 
duction and reserves, is far from little known 
or insignificant. And all engineers who have 
had the opportunity to read the pages of 
such technieal journals as Engineering News- 
Record and Civil Engineering within the last 
2 years have become familiar with the great 
feats of engineering and construction that 
have been accomplished in Venezuela. 

Perhaps for some of you the newsreels, the 
Simpson bill, the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference, and the recent technical writings 
slipped by unnoticed. Let me present some 
greatly condensed facts about this country 
called Venezuela which I believe will help 
you realize its significance and importance to 
all of us as citizens of the United States and 
to the world today. 

Venezuela is one of the northern countries 
of South America bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea. The Rand McNally World Atlas 
lists the area of the country at 352,141 square 
miles. This is comparable in size to our 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
combined. Thus, Venezuela is not a small 
country, especially by Texas standards, for 
any Texan will tell you that “if it’s bigger 
than Texas, it must be big.” Venezuela is 
sparsely populated. The population is 
5,608,500 according to the latest Government 
estimates. Approximately 16 percent of its 
total population live in the city of Caracas. 
Percentagewise this is a tremendous concen- 
tration of population in one city. 
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Singularly, the thing that makes Vene- 
zuela what it is is oil. The national economy 
depends entirely on this natural resouree. 
The economists will quickly point out that 
it is dangerous to have a national economy 
so completely dependent on one source of 
income. Their claim: Venezuela has all of 
its economic eggs in one basket. But most 
of these same economists will also admit that 
it is difficult to find a better basket than oil. 

At present, Venezuela produces over 
1,800,000 barrels of oil each day. This repre- 
sents 13144 percent of the world’s production. 
The United States receives by either direct 
shipment or transshipment 39 percent of 
Venezuela’s production. Venezuela has an 
estimated 10 percent of the world’s known 
oil reserves. This, then, is the story of Vene- 
zueta in a nutshell. 

I mentioned earlier the Simpson bill which 
has been before our Congress. This bill, 
essentially, would restrict the importation of 
oil into the United States, thus necessitating 
the stepping up of our own internal produc- 
tion and the more rapid consumption of a 
vital military natural resource. If a restric- 
tion of oil imports became effective, Vene- 
zuela’s economy would be seriously affected 
since we would no longer be buying almost 
40 percent of the Venezuelan oil produced. 
Naturally the Venezuelan Government is 
alarmed at this possibility. But the battle 
cry for Venezuela is made not so much by its 
government as by the United States business 
firms which operate in Venezuela. The rea- 
soning of the United States businessmen 
follows a sensible line. Venezuela is our 
second largest Latin American customer and 
fifth largest customer in the world. Vene- 
zuela is currently buying $500 million worth 
of goods from the United States each year. 
In addition to this, the profits, dividends, 
and funds resulting from such associated 
services (through American-owned firms) as 
shipping, banking, insurance, construction, 
manufacturing, and so on, are currently 
valued at $400 million per year.! Fhus our 
relations with Venezuela are worth almost a 
billion dollars a year. This is an important 
artery in our economic bloodstream. 

A breakdown of the national income of 
Venezuela ($700 million per year) is most 
interesting. About two-thirds of this in- 
come is derived directly from the petroleum 
operations within the country. Almost all 
of the remaining national income can be 
traced indirectly to oil. A breakdown of 
government expenditures is also interesting 
for we find that Venezuela is spending 30 
percent of its national income on public 
works. This is a sizable percentage. 

The largest public-works project to be 
executed by the Government so far is the 
Autopista, a mountain road leading from the 
port of La Guaira through the mountains to 
Caracas. This highway is onby 11 miles long 
but it cost over $6 milHon per mile. The 
Government’s Ministry of Public Works did 
the actual roadbuilding. The American 
firm of Morrison-Knudsen built the 2 tun- 
nels, 1 of which is 5,900 feet long. The 
French firm of Campenon Bernard built the 
three prestressed concrete arch bridges. The 
bridge designs were prepared by the French 
consulting firm owned by the well-known 
engineer, Eugene Freyssinat. 

The newest large development by foreign 
capital in Venezuela has been made by the 
Orinoco Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp. This task involved 
the building of 2 complete towns, a com- 
plete mining operation, a railroad, and a 
highway each 90 miles long, a complete port 


2The largest percentage of this figure Is 
represented by profits of the Creole Petro- 
leum Corp., @ subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. Creole has a gross plant invest- 
ment in Venezuela based on cost of over 
$970 million, 
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for loading the ore, and vast river works to 
make the Orinoco River navigable for the Ore 
carriers. United States Steel plans to ship 
10 million tons of high-grade ore (about 635 
percent iron by dry analysis) out of Vene. 
zuela each year. This vast construction pros 
gram required 2 years of high-speed con. 
struction and cost the corporation some $159 
million. 

I have mentioned only two of the many 
engineering and construction accomplish. 
ments. These two have been widely pub. 
licized. There will be others for the Vene. 
zuelan Government has extensive plans for 
building roads and railroads throughout a 
country which can now be traveled con. 
veniently only by airplane. Because of the 
wet season-dry season type of climate, 
water is a critical item, especially for the 
fast growing city of Caracas. More dams, 
reservoirs, and acqueducts will be needed, 
Irrigation projects are beginning now that 
the Government is stressing the develoep- 
ment of agrieulture in the country. Future 
release of oil concessions to the many oil 
companies operating in Venezuela will mean 
more pipelines, refineries, and port facilities 
for loading tankers. Engineering and con- 
struction should be active in Venezuela for 
many years to come. 

Perhaps this optimistic note of activity 
will interest some of the younger men who 
still feel unsettled about their final niche in 
the engineering world or those who are 
stirred by the thought of a foreign adven- 
ture in engineering. To these men, and to 
all, I world like to include a few personal 
comments. There are engineering oppor- 
tunities in Venezuela and in many other for- 
eign countries. But most of my readers 
have already realized the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that our own country offers to those 
who choose the field of engineering. 

There are two groups of engineers in for- 
eign work. First, those who make their homes 
in the new country, taking their families with 
them; and those who—with or without their 
families—have gone overseas to work on 4 
specific assignment or job of known dura- 
tion. Both groups are represented in Vene- 
zuela, but the former is much larger than 
the latter. This is due to the vast foreign oil 
company acitivity. These oil companies 
send all classifications of personnel to Vene- 
gzuela to live and to occupy the more impor- 
tant positions in their Venezuelan sub- 
sidiaries. Those who Hve in Caraeas live in 
a city as modern for the most part as any 
city in the United States. These same pec- 
ple, however, realize daily the inconveniences 
of living in a foreign land. Others live in 


the many oil camps throughout the country 
and are subjected to a rather confined exist- 
ence simply because of their geographical 
location. 


If you are interested in or are considering 
a foreign assignment, let me emphasize the 
importance of selecting your employer. If 
you are going to work overseas, especially on 
what I think of as a long-term basis, be sure 
of the company you choose as your employer. 
Select an organization which has proved 
itself in foreign work. 

In my personal judgment !t is equally im- 
portant that you be sure of yourself. Be 
certain that you have the moral and SplI- 
itual standards needed for your own welfare 
as well as the knowledge and experience 
do your job. This is a point seldom col- 
sidered important by many people. Pel- 
haps it seems strange that I mention it here. 
But I mention it because I have seen to 
many failures due to the lack of these vitsl 
standards. Wherever you go, you will b¢ 
Judged as an American, And it sometimes 
seems that it is rather difficult being 
American these days since we are looked 
upon with such close scrutiny individually 
and collectively. However, if you lack § 
natural spirit of patriotism, remember that 
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as an individual you always have certain re- 
nsibilities to yourself. 
you will find that your salary will be 
adjusted upward by a small percentage to 
compensate for the sacrifices that you will 
naturally make by working in a foreign land. 
If you establish a home in a country where 
hich living costs prevail, you will no doubt 
receive additional financial assistance to 
counteract this situation. You might find 
yourself in the midst of a strange language. 
This will create temporary problems but will 
also serve to make you appreciate the im- 
portance of verbal communication. You will 
find that you can do things you didn’t know 
you could do * * * and with a lot less than 
vou realized. You might even have to live 
under some very trying conditions, but this, 
they say, will make a better man out of you. 
you certainly will develop patience. ‘The 
entire experience will cause you to realize and 
appreciate the greatness of our own United 
States 

These, then, are the facts along with a 
pit of personal comment about just one for- 
eign field for engineers. As I have said, there 
are many such fields. There are oppor- 
tunities and challenges in all of them. To 
avoid disappointments, make the final deci- 
sion yourself. And in the process, walk, 
don'trun. Perhaps you will discover another 
land of progress—and vital neighbor, 
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Educational Quality and Scientific 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, science is becoming more and 
more important in the world in which we 
live. Whether it be in the home, in the 
factory, or even in the field, with the 
constant development of new machines 
and techniques to do jobs once done by 
hand, there is a constant and growing 
emphasis on the need for skilled scien- 
ific leaders in every area. Nowhere is 
this more clearly indicated than in mili- 
tary research and development. Un- 
fortunately, however, we are not develop- 
ing sufficient leaders in these crucial 
fields of knowledge and, as a result, we 
are slowly but surely falling behind the 
Soviet Union in scientific accomplish- 
ment, 

Partly to meet this need, I have intro- 
duced two bills at this session of the 
Congress—H. R. 2211 and H. R. 5152— 
which would help us meet the demand 
for skilled leaders in the sciences as well 
as other fields. I am encouraged by the 
great interest shown in this problem by 
educational leaders. Most recently a 
copy of the annual report of the educa- 
tional testing service was brought to my 
attention, and in it was an excellent 
section dealing with this very problem. 
This organization, which is in constant 
touch with universities throughout the 
Nation, fully realizes the importance of 
developing our scientific leadership. The 
report emphasizes the great strides being 
made in the Soviet Union in developing 
Scientists not only in great quantity but 
With considerable ability as well, and 
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they contrast this with our own lagging 
programs. In the words of the report: 

The Nation’s needs for highly trained tech- 
nological and scientific manpower are in- 
creasing at a rate that is five times the 
rate of increase of the population as a whole. 
The manpower resources we fail to develop 
may cost us our survival. 


Truly, this states the grave importance 
of the problem. 

I should like to include as a part of 
my remarks that section of the annual 
i1eport of the educational testing serv- 
ice which -relates to this discussion: 

EDUCATIONAL QUALITY AND SCIENTIFIC 
LEADERSHIP 


There is no question but that our safety 
as a nation depends to a large extent on our 
scientific progress, and more specifically on 
our margin of scientific and technological 
superiority over the U. S. S. R. In a very 
interesting and far-sighted article published 
in the Saturday Evening Post a little over a 
year ago, General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley puts the matter pointedly: “Guided 
missiles, like atomic bombs, have no human 
loyalties. They obey only the laws of phys- 
ics and work best for the side that has the 
best physicists.” In analyzing the prospects 
for our safety as a nation, it is well, however, 
to recognize three distinct periods in time. 

At the present moment and for the next 
year or two (period I) our fate is being de- 
cided on the basis of the scientific and tech- 
nological developments of the past and on 
the basis of the wisdom of our present gen- 
erals and statesmen. Nothing that we as 
educators can do now can greatly affect the 
outcome of events during period I. 

Our safety in the near future—say, the 
next five to ten years (period II)—will de- 
pend on the success of the efforts currently 
being made by the scientists and engineers 
who are now engaged in research and devel- 
opment, and on the wisdom of our leaders 
during this period. Except for stressing the 
necessity of giving our scientists and engi- 
neers, whether in the Government or in 
private industry, optimum working condi- 
tions, and of ensuring that they are utilized 
in their most highly skilled capacities, there 
is again little that we as educators can do 
to help matters. 

But the picture with respect to the some- 
what more distant future is quite different. 
The present stalemate is likely to continue 
for 20, 30, or even 50 years (period III), and 
what we do now can and will help to decide 
the eventual outcome. Certainly at no time 
during that period do we dare relax and as- 
sume good will equal to our own from the 
other side. There is nothing the Russians 
have done in the past 10 years that pro- 
vides convincing evidence they will not 
attack us if they are sure they can win. 
Until they furnish such evidence, we let 
them achieve a position of superiority only 
at our grave peril. 

Manifestly, if we are to maintain our 
technological superiority throughout the 
next quarter or half century, our education- 
al system must produce a large number of 
very able scientists and engineers. Yet the 
future of America depends also on the qual- 
ity of leadership available in Government, 
business, and the professions. If we are to 
produce more scientists, as we must, and if 
we are to do so without making undue in- 
roads upon other important specialized fields, 
we must make fuller use of our raw intel- 
lectual resources than we have made in the 
past. 

This is tantamount to saying that the 
issues will ultimately be decided by the 
quality of the education we make available 
to the youngsters now in school and those 
who will shortly be entering. In speaking of 
quality of education, I am sure it is apparent 
that I refer not only to the caliber of 
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instruction provided but also to the appro- 
priateness of this instruction to the poten- 
tialities of each individual student. In 
other words, to provide education of high 
quality implies, to my mind, that we do 
nothing less than lay the groundwork for 
fullest possible development of each individ- 
ual’s cabilities. Our survival in the long run 
depends on the extent to which we succeed 
in doing so. 


URGENT NEED TO UNCOVER HIGH-LEVEL 
SCIENTIFIC TALENT 


In the article mentioned earlier, General 
Bradley considers “what sort of safety our 
country can reasonably hope to achieve in 
the years ahead.” In this connection he 
states: 

“In both atomic defense and deliverability, 
we come back always to the necessity for 
increasing our scientific-and-technological 
jead over the Soviet bloc. * * * Our scien- 
tific lead depends on many factors—for ex- 
ample, on the relationship between scien- 
tists and the military; on the proper balance 
between basic research and developmental 
research; on scientific exchange between our- 
selves and our allies; and on the ability of 
our educational system, from junior high 
upward, to find and encourage scientific 
talent * * *, 

“There is reason to believe that our schools 
today are tapping only a portion of this 
precious reservoir of talent. The basic tool 
of physics is mathematics. I used to teach 
math at West Point, and know how sketch- 
ily the subject is taught in many high 
schools. If a gifed boy’s mathematical abil- 
ity is never tested, agreat physicist may be 
lost. Perhaps aptitude tests can be devised 
which could be given to all high-school stu- 
dents. Those showing high promise could 
be encouraged in scientific studies. Per- 
sonally I think the Government, when nec- 
essary, should subsidize the education of all 
students of proved scientific ability. Mean- 
while, when scholarships are not available, 
public-spirited citizens and service clubs 
could do much to help scientific students 
recommended by their teachers as especially 
gifted. The Soviet Union is working more 
intensively than any other nation in history 
to develop the scientific talents of its young 
people. I am sure that Americans can do 
better, but we must give more thought to it.” 

There is considerable evidence that the 
Soviet Union is now training more scientists 
than we are. According to figures given by 
Howard A. Meyerhoff, head of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, in an interview pub- 
lished in U. S. News & World Report early 
this year, the Russians are now or will shortly 
be graduating some 50,000 engineers annu- 
ally—two and a half times, or more the num- 
ber we graduated this year. With respect to 
science students other than engineers, Mr. 
Meyerhoff’s estimate places the number of 
scientists and technologists graduated in 
Russia this year at twice the number gradu- 
ated in the United States. 

The day has passed when we could reassure 
ourselves that this superiority in numbers 
was being achieved at the expense of quality. 
Engineering training in Russia, for example, 
lasts 5 to 5% years and is based on about 
5,000 hours of. lectures and classroom and 
laboratory instruction. To enter a Russian 
university, the student must pass examina- 
tions in as many as three languages, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, in addition to 
Russian language, literature, and history. 
The mathematics examination includes not 
only algebra and geometry, but also some 
complex number theory, theory of equations, 
progressions, logarithms, and the binonmial 
theorem. 

President Eric Ashby of Queens University, 
Belfast, writing in the New York Times maga- 
wine (April 18, 1954), warns that it is dan- 
gerous to underestimate Russia's technologi- 
cal efforts. Twelve percent of Russia's total 
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budget in 1253 was spent on education. 
(Compare this with the 3 percent of our na- 
tional income that we spend.) There are 33 
universities and 887 higher educational es- 
tablishments for training highly specialized 
technologists of various kinds, and each year 
nearly 150,000 graduates are poured into in- 
dustry and the professions. And in Russia, 
Dr. Ashby points out, the prestige of engi- 
neering and science has been deliberately 
built up to immense proportions. “News- 
paper headlines go to scientists, not to film 
stars, or football players, or thugs * * * 
The heroes of schoolboy stories are not spies 
or detectives but engineers or scientists.” 

In contrast with such concerted efforts on 
the part of the U. S. S. R., in the United 
States the number of engineers and scientists 
we graduate annually has actually been 
diminishing since 1949-50. The number of 
engineering graduates declined from 52,000 
in 1949-50 to 19,000 in 1953-54. Although 
student enrollments in engineering have 
very recently begun to rise, we will still be 
graduating only 34,000 engineers a year by 
1957. Increases in the number of graduates 
in chemistry (which dropped from approxi- 
mately 11,000 in 1949-50 to less than 5,000 
this year) will not take place for another 
year or two, and then only at the bachelor's 
level. In other fields, such as physics, un- 
dergraduate enrollments are still low, with 
no improvement in prospect. 

The situation is even worse at the gradu- 
ate level. According to Mr. Meyerhoff’s fig- 
ures, we are down to an alltime low with 
respect to graduate students who are start- 
ing careers in science. The total number of 
these students dropped from close to 12,000 
in 1951-52 to 8,000 the following year. On 
top of this drop there has been what Mr. 
Meyerhoff refers to as a “disastrous” tight- 
ening up in the draft policy with respect to 
the training of scientists. (From a study of 
a 3-percent sample of science departments 
in the country’s universities, the Scientific 
Manpower Commission estimates that since 
May 1953 we have had about 3,000 science 
students withdrawn from graduate work and 
assigned to military service.) The number 
of students beginning graduate work in 
science is now less than half the 1951-52 
total. 

The entire problem is of such grave im- 
portance that President Eisenhower has 
recently supported a Cabinet committee on 
the training of scientists and engineers. The 
committee includes the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, of Labor, and of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, and the directors of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, of the National 
Science Foundation, and of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 


It becomes increasingly urgent to recog- 
nize that as a Nation we have tended to be 
highly prodigal of all our intellectual re- 
sources. Less than half of those equal in 
ability to the average college graduate now 
enter college, and only about a third actually 
graduate from college, Even among the top 
2 percent of our high-school graduates, only 
two-thirds are now getting all the way 
through college. Whereas six or more per- 
cent of the population are capable of acquir- 
ing a Ph. D. or an M. D., the number earn- 
ing these degrees at present is less than half 
of 1 percent of the population. 


The Nation’s needs for highly trained 
technological and scientific manpower are 
increasing at a rate that is 5 times the rate 
of increase of the population as a whole. 
The manpower resources we fail to develop 
may cost us our survival. What can we do 
to prevent this waste? The systematic use of 
tests to identify our most talented youth and 
help insure they receive the kind of educa- 
tion that will enable them to make the best 
use of their capabilities would seem to be 
one important and very specific action that 
can be taken. 
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Kremlin Agents at Fort Monmouth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by myself which 
appeared in the National Republic for 
July. I believe this article will be of in- 
terest to all Members of the House and it 
indicates the method used by Russia to 
keep informed on United States military 
matters. 

The article follows: 

KREMLIN AGENTS AT ForT MONMOUTH 


(By Hon. LAWRENCE H. SmitTH, United States 
Representative from Wisconsin) 


The American people do not understand 
how Russia manages to keep abreast of the 
United States in modern airpower. The an- 
swer is suggested in a recent Senate report 
on subversion and espionage in the Army 
Signal Corps. As in the days of the atom 
bomb development, 1941-45, the Kremlin has 
managed to steal every military secret in 
aviation radar and electronics, principally 
through a carefully planned espionage ring 
centered upon the top secret research and 
development work carried on at the Army 
Signal Corps’ Fort Monmouth, N. J., radar 
laboratories. During the years 1942-45, the 
Kremlin got every new electronic device and 
invention, almost as fast as it was perfected. 

Senate report No. 230, published April 25, 
1955, by the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations (Committee on Government 
Operations), delineates the whole picture of 
Communist infiltration at Fort Monmouth, 

“The responsible officials in charge of se- 
curity matters were grossly negligent and 
incompetent in failing to take proper ac- 
tion in the cases of individuals where there 
was information that they were loyalty or se- 
curity risks,” the committee report con- 
cludes. “The subcommittee was unable to 
ascertain from the Army at which echelon 
the removal of security risks was disap- 
proved.” 

Espionage reports from the FBI were ig- 
nored by the Army Signal Corps. 

“The FBI and Army Intelligence repeated- 
ly furnished information to the Army Signal 
Corps concerning individuals considered to 
be very dangerous to the security of this 
country. These loyalty and security risks 
were retained by the Army Signal Corps after 
complete facts had been furnished about 
them. * * * The Rosenberg spy ring suc- 
cessfully penetrated the Army Signal Corps 
and related private commercial establish- 
ments. This espionage ring took and ob- 
tained secrets from the Army Signal Corps 
and transmitted them to the Soviet Union. 
The operation of the Rosenberg ring, which 
had as one of its purposes the obtaining of 
radar secrets for the Soviet Union, may, on 


the basis of available evidence, stili be 
operating.” 
The Senate inquiry into Communist 


espionage in the Army Signal Corps began 
early in 1953, when Senator JoszpH R. Mc- 
CarRTHY was Chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations. With organization 
of the new Senate in 1955 the Democrats 
took over control of all committees. Sena- 
tor JoHN L. MCCLELLAN of Arkansas then 
replaced McCarTny as Chairman of Govern- 
ment Operations. The report on subver- 
sion and espionage in the Signal Corps cov- 
ers only the period of the McCarTny inquiry. 
The Democrat members of the Permanent 
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Subcommittee on Investigations specifically 
disassociated themselves from Senate Report 
230 with the statement “we cannot accept 
either the credit or responsibility for this 
report.” This statement was signed by Sena. 
tors MCCLELLAN, JACKSON of Washington, 
and SYMINGTON of Missouri. 

In January 1953, Senator McCarrny re. 
ceived a confidential report naming 34 indj-. 
viduals, principally at the Signal Corps Radar 
Laboratories at Fort Monmouth. These 
reports were based chiefly on FBI investiga. 
tions begun in 1947. 

The Senate hearings began in August 1953. 
and continued until March 1954, with 196 
witnesses examined in executive session, 
plus some 200 staff interviews with officials 
and Army officers. Of the first 126 witnesses 
examined, 41 invoked the fifth amendment 
when interrogated on subversive activities 
and Communist affiliations. 

“It was established during the investiga. 
tions that the Rosenberg spy ring obtained 
secrets from the Army Signal Corps and 
transmitted them to Russia. Julius Rosen. 
berg and his wife, Ethel Greenglass Rosen. 
berg, were convicted and executed for con- 
spiracy to commit espionage. Rosenberg 
successfully used Signal Corps contacts in 
attempts to obtain contracts for two com- 
panies with which he was. associated. He 
made frequent trips to Signal Corps officials 
in Philadelphia for the dual purpose of ob- 
taining these contracts and seeing his 
espionage contacts. While Rosenberg was 
employed at the Army Signal Corps installa- 
tion at the Emerson Radio Co., he stole 
the proximity fuse and handed it over toa 
Russian agent.” 

The committee named Joel Barr as one 
member of the Rosenberg spy ring. He had 
been employed in the radar laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth and later at the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., which was engaged in secret 
military production. Barr since has fied the 
United States and “is reported to be living 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Another member of the Rosenberg spy ring 
and a close Barr associate was Vivian Glass- 
man, wife of Ernest Pataki, a former em- 
Ployee of the Federal Telecommunications 
Laboratory, at Nutley, N. J. Pataki was 
identified as “a member of the secret Com- 
munist Party cell, which operated at the 
laboratories.” A third civil employee identi- 
fied as a member of the Rosenberg spy ring 
at Fort Monmouth was Alfred Sarant. He 
too since has fled the country and is now 
reported to be living behind the Iron Cur 
tain. 

Morton Sobell, a fourth member of the 
Rosenberg apparatus is now serving a 30-year 
prison sentence for conspiracy to commit 
espionage. He had been employed by the 
Reeves Instrument Corp. which was engaged 
in classified work for the Army Signal Corps. 
“It was determined that the operation of the 
Rosenberg spy ring, which had as its purpose 
the obtaining of radar secrets for Russi, 
never stopped and could possibly be continu- 
ing to this very day,” the committee report 
continues (p. 3). 

David Greenglass, brother of Rosenbers’s 
wife, was interviewed by members of the Mc- 
Carthy subcommittee in the penitentiary 4 
Lewisburg, Pa.,.where he is now serving 4 15- 
year term for his connection with the Rosen- 
berg conspiracy. This interview was held on 
November 24, 1953. It inquired into the 
Kremlin conspiracy to steal the atomic: 
bomb secrets. At one point the committee 
asked Greenglass. “Did you give atomic 
secrets to Rosenberg and to Henry Gold {0 
transmission to Russia?” 

“Yes, when I was stationed at Los Alamos 
at the atomic-bomb project, I passed 
sketches and other information on the bomb 
to Rosenberg and to Gold at their request. 

At another point Greenglass related tha! 
Rosenberg had admitted to him in convers4- 
tion that while he was employed by thé 
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signal Corps at Emerson Radio Co. “he stole 
the proximity fuse and gave it to the Rus- 
sians (p. #)- 

This espionage ring later transmitted to 
Russia the basic secrets of the United States 
guided missile program. 

The committee report reveals that some of 
these basic defense secrets were stolen as 
long ago as 1937-39. 

The report names 18 employees of the Fed- 
eral Telecommunications Laboratories at 
Nutley, N. J., as members of the Communist 
Party cell in that operation. 

The report also reveals that a special unit 
of the Communist Party, called the Shore 
club, was organized in Monmouth County, 
N. J., “for the specific purpose of infiltrating 
the secret Army Signal Corps Laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth.” 

Andrew J. Reid, who had been attached to 
the security office at Fort Monmouth for 13 
years, told the committee he had repeatedly 
furnished his superiors the names of many 
employees he considered very dangerous. 
But nothing happened. The suspected em- 
ployees were kept on year after year. 

One member of the Rosenberg group had 
been employed at Fort Monmouth for 15 
years. His wife, when finally obtained by the 
Senate committee, showed that as early as 
1946 he had been charged with having 43 
classified documents belonging to the Army 
Signal Corps in his private apartment. For 
this gross violation of security he had been 
suspended for 10 days. Later he was pro- 
moted to be chief of one of the most impor- 
tant radar sections at Fort Monmouth. 

After examining this personnel file at Fort 
Monmouth the Senate committee asked the 
Army for a complete photostatic copy of the 
record. Some days later when the photo- 
stats were delivered “it was discovered that 
the Army had removed certain documents,” 
before transmitting the personnel file to the 
committee. 

Aaron Coleman, the principal covered in 
this personnel file, was identified in the 
report as having attended a meeting of the 
Young Communist League with Julius 
Rosenberg in 1937. 

“Who took you to the meeting of the 
Young Communist League?” Coleman was 
asked. 

“Rosenberg,” he responded. 

Coleman and Rosenberg had been students 
together at the College of the City of New 
York, where both had been active in the 
Young Communist League, along with Mor- 
ton Sobell, Joel Barr, Henry Nathan Shoiket 
and Morris Savitsky. 

Three employees of the Federal Telecom- 
munications Laboratories at Nutley, N. J., 
testified it was common knowledge around 
that plant that Harry Hyman, another em- 
ployee, “was connected with the Communist 
Party.” During his examination by the com- 
mittee, Hyman invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment more than 50 times. 

Another witness disclosed that Hyman had 
made “several hundred telephone calls’ 
from his New Jersey base to Army Signal 
Corps employees in such widely scattered in- 
Stallations as the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Md., Fairchild Airplane Corpora- 
tion, Farmingdale, N. ¥., Navy Air Rocket 
Testing Station, Dover, N. J., Air Force 
Transportation Depot, Newark, N. J., and the 
Electronics Research Associates, North Cald- 
well, N. J. In response to questions about 
these calls, Hyman in each case invoked the 
ifth amendment. 

The Senate committee staff document 76 
phone calls from Hyman to the Federal 
Telecommunications Laberatories, alone, 
during 1952-53. 

Questioned about these numerous calls, 
— repeatedly invoked the Fifth Amend- 

nent, 

Ruth Weiner Levine, who had been em- 
ployed by the Federal Telecommunications 
Laboratories more than ten years, appeared 
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before the committee on December 11, 1953. 
She had been granted a top-secret clearance 
by the United States Air Force on March 29, 
1950. This clearance gave her access to 
drawings and diagrams of all the secret proj- 
ects under way at Nutley. Three witnesses 
identified Miss Levine as an active member 
of the Communist Party cell which oper- 
ated in the FTL at Nutley. She invoked the 
fifth amendment on all questions relating to 
Communist activities and affiliations. 

Albert Shadowitz, a former employee at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., and the 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories at 
Nutley, had been exempted from military 
service in World War II because of the im- 
portance of his classified work in radar. In 
invoking the fifth amendment, Shadowitz 
told the Senate committee he did so on the 
personal advice of the late Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, who had advised him “not to coop- 
erate with this or any other committee of a 
similar nature.” Under Federal indictment 
for his refusal to answer committee ques- 
tions, Shadowitz’s trial now is pending. 

To date 35 employees of the Army Signal 
Corps at Fort Monmouth have been sus- 
pended on security grounds. Eleven other 
workers in private-enterprise establishments 
engaged in top-secret military production, 
including General Electric, Zenith Engineer- 
ing, Kay Electric, Arma Corp., and others, 
have been suspended, discharged, or have 
resigned, following publication of the sub- 
committee hearings. The security system 
at the Federal Telecommunications Labora- 
tories has been reorganized from top to 
bottom. 

Within 2 weeks of the beginning of the 
Senate committee's inquiry into Communist 
espionage at Fort Monmouth, a long over- 
due cleanup began. 

While this effort apparently has not been 
pushed with enthusiastic vigor by the Signal 
Corps, the Senate report serves at least to 
apprise the Nation on one vital point in cur- 
rent history—how the Russian Air Force 
gained all our most prized military secrets 
in radar and aviation electronics. 

Future historians one day will trace out 
precisely who was responsible for this 
egregious act of treason and betrayal within 
the Army Signal Corps. 





Test of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal en- 
titled “A Bus Strike Tests Free Enter- 
prise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Bus STRIKE TESTS FREE ENTERPRISE 

Except for the natural sympathy that goes 
out to people of a city with a bus strike, it 
might be said that the paralysis in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a valuable side. 

Everything in the case is bigger than life. 
Problems of public transportation, familiar 
to every community today, are dramatically 
highlighted, for this is Washington. They— 
and no less the essentials of free enterprise— 
are set, as it were, before the eyes of the 
world. 
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Nowhere else could there be voices so 
stentorian and far reaching to demand re- 
dress of evils which are general as well as 
particular. The forum is no remote and 
dusty city hall but the floor of Congress. 

Nor has ever an object lesson in corporate 
irresponsibility toward the public been de- 
fined with so extraordinary sharpness. There 
is not even a local ogre to be anathematized, 
but a national celebrity of high financial 
operations. None other than Louis E. Wolf- 
son, the youthful apostle of dividends first, 
who recently tangled with Sewell Avery over 
control of Montgomery Ward. 

Out of all this is bound to come a sort of 
laboratory research that could bring some 
guides to a more solid future for public 
transportation. Already a record of private 
exploitation of public necessity has been 
paraded before the eyes of Washington. It 
seems pointed to the question whether bus 
lines are properly fields for operations in - 
high finance or for public service as a first 
consideration. 

What is the essential nature of the indus- 
try? Congress, which after all is the final 
governmental authority in the politically 
neuter District of Columbia, rings with taik 
of getting at the bottom of the matter. 
Proposals range from outright seizure of the 
system to cancelling the franchise and get- 
ting a new management. 

The situation is complicated, as is the 
whole case of public transportation. The 
strike comes of the workers’ demand for a 
pay raise and fringe benefits. The company 
refused, saying that current earnings will 
not support a raise. Strictly speaking, this 
may be the case. But in the revelations of 
management policy the matter of current 
operations is shoved aside. Out in the cpen 
comes evidence that the company, the Cap- 
ital Transit Co., has been consistently milked 
since the Wolfson interests bought control 
in 1949. 

Grant that current earnings will not sup- 
port a pay raise. A study by the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald shows that in 
3 of the 5 years under Wolfson control, divi- 
dends in excess of net earnings were paid. 
A surplus of $5,036,666 in 1950, the reported 
study finds, had dwindled to $2,247,912. On 
an investment of $2,200,000 for stock con- 
trol, the Wolfson syndicate is reported to 
have drawn $5,300,000 in cash and stock div- 
idends and from sale of stock, and still owns 
28 percent of stock valued at $2,700,000. 
Mr. Wolfson is chairman of CTC’s board 
of directors. 

Many things indeed could come out of this 
as to policies of regulation and a statement 
of principles of responsibility in this field of 
industrial and capital operations. There 
may be a question about the alertness of 
the District's regulatory body. But first and 
last the question concerns primary obliga- 
tions imposed by the grant of a public 
franchise. The answers, which it is hoped 
Congress will seek out rather than resort to 
the unconstructive solution of seizure and 
operation in a vacuum of law, should have a 
meaning to every community in the land. 





United States Fighters in Foreign Jails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV. 
Monday, July 11, 1955 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as sponsor 


of House Resolution 319, I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an editorial en- 
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titled “United States Fighters in Foreign 
Jails,’ which appears in the July 11, 
1955, edition of the New York Daily News, 
and the hearing to be held on these reso- 
lutions by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Wednesday, July 13, 1955. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned editorial: 
UNITED STATES FIGHTERS IN FOREIGN JAILS 


“Please,” Mr. James K. Farr writes us from 
Ridgewood, N. J., “sock the status of forces 
treaty soon and hard.” 

Delighted to oblige in this instance. We're 
especially glad to do so because a House For- 
eign Affairs Commitee open hearing on & 
proposal concerning this treaty is scheduled 
for day after tomorrow. 

Of that, more below. What is the Status 
of Forces Treaty, anyway? 

It was entered into 2 years ago by the 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), with President 
Eisenhower strongly for it and insisting that 
no harm would come of it. The United 
States, of course, is a prominent member 
of NATO. 

What the treaty provides is that if a mem- 
ber of nation A’s armed forces commits a 
nonmiilitary felony or misdemeanor on na- 
tion B’s territory, he can be prosecuted in 
B’s courts under B's laws and stashed away 
in one of B's jails. 

Since the treaty was ratified, similar 
agreements have been entered into by the 
United States with at least three non-NATO 
countries—Japan, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 

Things have not worked out so happily 
under this arrangement as Genera] Eisen- 
hower expected. 

THE CASE OF PRIVATE KEEFE 


As of last February 1, there had been 7,416 
cases of United States fighting men being 
pinched by foreign cops on foreign-soil. In 
all but 178 of these, the foreign nations had 
waived their right to prosecute, and had 
let our military authorities proceed as they 
saw fit. 

But regarding the other 178 cases, the De- 
fense Department has stated that, as of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955, 58 United States servicemen 
were sweating out sentences ranging up to 
15 years in the jails of five foreign coun- 
tries. 

The most famous—or infamous—of these 
affairs is the case of Pvt. Richard T. Keefe. 
Private Keefe, stationed with United States 
forces near Orleans, France, in the fall of 
1953, got tanked one night and drove off in 
a French taxi which wasn’t his. He shouldn't 
have done it; true. But he was grabbed ry 
French police, tried in a French court, and 
dealt the savage (from the American point of 
view) sentence of 5 years in a notoriously 
tough French jail at Orleans. 

Last February 28, our own United States 
Supreme Court ruled that Keefe’s tragedy 
was perfectly legal, and refused his wife's 
heartbroken appeal that something be done 
about it. 

The big objection to the Status of Forces 
Treaty is this: Every nation’s criminal laws 
differ from every other nation’s. Our own 
are among the most advanced in the world, 
with the accused's rights safeguarded at 
every turn—some say too much so. 

JAPANESE JUSTICE 


When the United States bought the status 
of forces treaty, it sold out some of the con- 
stitutional rights of its fighting men when 
they are on the territory of any nation party 
to this or similar agreements. 

So, in Japan, for example, when one of 
our boys goes on trial in a local court, he 
runs into such treatment as this: Over-long 
trial, charges made known to him on day 
of trial, not before, court-appointed defense 
lawyer unable to speak English, His Honor 
the Japanese judge sleeping soundly during 
the trial. 
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Any one of these things, under United 
States laws, would be a violation of the ac- 
cused’s lawful rights. He doesn’t even rate 
an apology for them in the Japanese 
courts. 


LET’S TORPEDO THIS INJUSTICE 


About the abovementioned Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearing set for Wednesday: It is 
to be on a resolution, sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives Frank T. Bow, Republican of Ohio, 
and HaAMER H. BupGceE, Republican of Idaho, 
which would direct President Eisenhower to 
start negotiations with the other NATO na- 
tions for radical changes in the status of 
forces treaty. 

Failing to get such changes, the Presi- 
dent would be empowered to pull the 
United States out of NATO. 

To Representatives Bow and BUDGE, we 
wish good hunting; also to those expected 
to speak for the resolution at this hearing— 
among them, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans o: Foreign Wars, 
and the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

In our opinion, the sooner this treaty is 
torpedoed the better, and we don’t much care 
how the torpedo job is accomplished. 





The Aztec Land & Cattie Co. Case—A 
National Forestry Issue at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article contained in 
the June 16 issue of What’s Happening 
in Forestry, published by Albert G. Hall 
of Washington, D.C. This article isa 
discussion of the issues at stake in the 
Aztec Land & Cattle Co. case. I feel, 
as does Mr. Hall, that the proposed 
legislation authorizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to purchase land from the Aztec 
Land & Cattle Co. is unjustified and 
represents an unwarranted Federal 
acquisition of private forest lands. The 
article reads as follows: 

A NATIONAL FORESTRY ISSUE AT STAKE IN THE 
AZTEC LAND & CATTLE Co. CASE? 

In 1866 the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad 
(now the Santa Fe) received a Federal land 
grant for the construction of a railroad from 
Missouri to the Pacific. Twenty years later 
the Aztec Land & Cattle Co. purchased rights 
to a million acres of this land grant in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Purchase price was 
$500,000. In 1898 the Federal Government 
withdrew certain lands in Arizona which 
became the Sitgreaves and Coconino National 
Forests. Included in the withdrawal were 
98,690 acres claimed by Aztec. But it was 
not until 1940 that these lands were sur- 
veyed, making it poossible for Aztec to lay 
legal claim to its land. The Federal Govern- 
ment repeatedly contested this claim in 
the courts, but in 1952, by a ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, title was 
lodged with Aztec. Land patents are now 
being issued. Aztec has expressed its will- 
ingness to sell the lands. 

Senators HayDEN and GOLDWATER and Re- 
presentative RHopEs and UDALL, all of Ari- 
zona, have introduced legislation to author- 
ize the Federal Government to purchase the 
98,690 acres for $7,400,000. The lands are 
intermingled with national forest lands, and 
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have over a half-billion feet of the best 
ponderosa pine timber in Arizona, plus a 
valuable grazing range. The Senate has 
passed the Hayden-Goldwater bill, with an 
amendment, and a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has reported favorably on the com- 
panion measure. 

There are those, however, who believe a 
national issue is at stake and who are op- 
posing the measure. They point out that 84 
percent of Arizona is owned or controlled by 
government—Federal and State; that the 
Federal Government has a virtual monopoly 
on the timber-growing business there; that 
the lands can be managed as well or better 
by private enterprise; that if the lands really 
need to be consolidated with other Federa) 
lands this should be done through a land 
exchange or other alternatives rather than by 
direct purchase. They say that if the peo- 
ple of Arizona want public ownership let the 
State acquire the lands; that the Federal 
purchase of private commercial forest land 
should stop. 


What of the administration? This admin- 
istration has repeatedly opposed enlargement 
of the Federal estate. It went on record in 
both 1954 and 1955 against further appro- 
priations for natiomal forest land acquisition. 
However, the administration now says that 
it has no objection to the proposed legisla- 
tion because of special circumstances in- 
volved. 

How does it look to What's Happening? A 
spokesman for the administration at the 
hearings on the measure stated that if the 
lands were to remain in private ownership 
they would be cutover, the timber liquidated, 
and eventually would revert to public own- 
ership. Is this one of the special circum- 
stances? It appears to’us to be prejudge- 
ment unworthy of an administration that 
takes pride in its faith in private enterprise 
Is this a new argument which may be used 
in other areas for special legislation or to 
get around stated administration policy? If 
the Aztec land disposition is a local or State 
problem, should the Federal Government 
come in to buy up a local problem; and if 
£0, how far-reaching will such a policy be? 
Private forestry enterterprise may suffer a 
decided defeat and the door may be opened 
for more acquisitions under similar “special 
circumstances” if the Aztec bill becomes 
law. 





Refugees Wait and Hope and Wait 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an article by Daniel 
L. Schorr in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on July 6. The refugee problem is 
brought into sharp focus here and de- 
serves the attention of every Member of 
this body. There is no need to belabor 
the point that our refugee relief program 
needs drastic overhauling and revising. 
For that reason, I, along with other 
Members of the Congress, have sought 
these changes. The problems of broken 
families separated by our strict, unrea- 
listic and unyielding immigration laws 
is an everyday occurence in my district. 
It is, therefore, easy to understand why 
I, or any other elected Representative 
from that great constituency, take 
heart the human misery and loneliness 
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of the world’s refugees. As a leader in 
the free world’s struggle for universal 
expression of the principles of humani- 
tarianism and freedom, we, as Ameri- 
cans, owe it to our heritage and our con- 
science to extend a helping hand to those 
who have been expelled by the horrors 
of war and the threats of totalitarian- 


ism. 

The article follows: 

ReruGees Walr AND HOPE AND WaIrT 
(By Daniel L. Schorr) 

ATHENS.—The men and women who brave 
minefields and barbed wire, trek through 
mountain passes, hide in freight cars or 
seize airplanes in midair to break through 
the Iron Curtain get headlines and heroes’ 
welcomes—deservedly. But the glare of pub- 
licity thrown on the escapees tends to ob- 
scure, for Americans, the real nature of the 
European refugee problem. 

Recently we toured refugee centers in 
four countries—Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Greece—ending up here in Athens, in 
the shadow of the Acropolis, whose ruins 
compare favorably with some of the refugee 
habitations we saw. 

The escapees are, in a sense, the aristo- 
crats of the refugee camps. They get the 
glad-hand, the toilet kits, the food parcels. 
They are lodged in the best-appointed of the 
camps—those operated by the United States 
escapee program, which are luxurious in 
comparison with others we saw. They get 


aid and counsel and first call on emigration. 
But these USEP cases, persons who left 
Communist countries for political reasons 


since January 1, 1948, are a minute part of 
the refugee problem. Only a trickle of a 
few hundred monthly now seeps through the 
Iron Curtain. The escapees, usually young 
and fit, integrate easily or are readily ab- 
sorbed as emigrants. 

But in Athens we were told of a shipload 
ot fugitives from Albania who reached Corfu 
on December 29, 1947. And because they 
were 3 drays too early to quality as escapees 
uncer the American law, they get no special 
treatment. They are among the hundreds of 
thousands of other refugees. They missed 
the boat; or, more accurately, they would 
have been better off had they missed that 
particular boat. 

We cite this case only to dramatize the 
deadline set by United States law. The 
heart of the refugee problem is not the fugi- 
tives in the cold war, but the orphans of 
older storms—the backwash of World War II, 
and some who even date back to the Bolshe- 
vist revolution of 1917. 

A MILLION REFUGEES 

There are today about a million refugees 
on the Continent. (This does not include 
Germans fleeing from the Soviet zone to 
West Germany and others who receive citi- 
zenship rights.) Of the million, the refugee 
problem narrows down to about 300,000 who 
Still lack adequate housing or jobs. Of these 
about 80,000 live in camps. Some of the 
camps are unbelievably squalid. The best 
of them are still camps. 

Many of these people have lived as refugees 
for as long as 10 years. The time element is 
important, for as time passes the feeling of 
homelessness and unwantedness grows. The 
refugee has seen others emigrate or get jobs 
'n the countries of asylum and settle down. 
As application after application is turned 
down, as year after year passes in idleness, 
the refugee mentality takes hold—a deep 
sense of rejection. 

Some are treated almost as pariahs. Tur- 
key, for instance, refuses to take any official 
notice of the 1,000 foreign refugees within 
its borders because its Government is already 
burdened with a quarter-million persons of 
Turkish extraction expelled from Soviet Tur- 
kestan and Greece. The exile has no official 
right there to work, or even to marry. Some 
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work illegally at starvation wages—black 
labor, it is called. 

At Camp Valka, West German transit camp 
at Nuremburg, where refugees are supposed 
to be screened before being sent on to other 
camps, we found 300 Eastern Europeans who 
have been refused official refugee status 
for various technical reasons. Some came 
through Austria; thus, Germany is not the 
country of first asylum and need not extend 
recognition. Some, on interrogation, made 
the fatal error of indicating hopes for bet- 
ter jobs than they had behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; thus, the West German authorities can 
say they are economic, not political, fugitives. 

But these fugitives who do not even make 
the grade as refugees are not allowed to work. 
They have no official existence at all. They 
are simply stuck in Camp Valka until some 
country will accept them. Or until, out of 
anger and despair, they will commit some 
offense that lands them in jail. 

The refugee problem is a variety of dif- 
ferent situations, bewildering in their com- 
plexity—some with old roots, a few with 
roots that are ancient, indeed. 

Near Athens live several hundred Assyrians 
resisting integration, refusing emigration. 
For them Greece is the end of a long, tor- 
tured line of history that finally cast them 
up in this country from behind the Iron 
Curtain. They live in thoughts of the an- 
cient glory of Nineveh, and their patriarch, 
who shines shoes for a living, says their aim 
is a rebirth of the Assyrian State. 

In Ingolstadt, a dilapidated former army 
barracks in southern Bavaria, live a handful 
of Kalmucks, last remnants of the Tartar 
hordes of Genghis Khan. Buffeted by his- 
tory and oppressed by Soviet communism, 
they have now found a haven in Germany. 
And at Ingolstadt, an object of curiosity of 
the other refugees, they turn their Buddhist 
prayer wheels, close their eyes, and shut out 
this world they do not understand. 


FITTEST EMIGRATE 


Slowly, the refugee problem narrows down. 
The population of the camps has been re- 
duced by some 25,000 in the past 3 years. 
The fittest and most useful are chosen—for 
jobs in Germany, in Austria, or for emigra- 
tion. The others wait in various states of 
anxiety and numb resignation. And the 
longer they wait, the more difficult they be- 
come as cases. 

After some more culling and sifting, it is 
likely that many thousands will be left—the 
rejected and unwanted, on grounds of age, 
health, inability to integrate, suspicion of 
being a security risk, or any of the countless 
disabilities that can serve to tie a refugee to 
his present surroundings. 

The countries of asylum are anxious to be 
rid of these refugees who are considered eco- 
nomically not useful. After all, the authori- 
ties argue, why should West Germany and 
Austria be penalized for being on the front 
line of the cold war? Shouldn’t this problem 
be one for all the Western nations, perhaps 
a parceling out of the refugees on an agreed 
ratio? 

Another viewpoint is that these refugees 
were mostly created by the results of Nazi 
aggression, and so the problem should be 
solved by those who created it. 

But, while the buck is passed back and 
forth, the refugee continues to wait—amid 
squalor and hopelessness, barely kept alive. 
(In Greece, we were told that distribution of 
American surplus food parcels was held up 
because the Greek authorities felt that any 
too great improvement in the refugees’ diet 
might encourage them to stay. Representa- 
tives of the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees were taking vigorous action to 
get the parcels released.) 

As the hard core of the refugee problem is 
approached, it becomes increasingly clear 
that it will have to be confronted almost as 
a direct humanitarian problem. After the 
cream is skimmed off by the overseas coun- 
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tries looking for fit young people, there will 
still be the others. And it may be dangerous 
to ignore the others, for things are not 
standing still in Europe today—not even in 
the refugee camps. 





The Third Anniversary of Eisenhower’s 
Nomination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning a statement was pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower citing the 
outstanding accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration, and urging him to run for 
a@ second term. As many of us know, 
today marks the third anniversary of his 
nominstion to the Presidency. 

This statement was signed by 54 Re- 
publican Members of the House repre- 
senting all those first elected in the 83d 
or 84th Congresses. They come from 25 
different States, representing 294 elec- 
toral votes. Without doubt, virtually all 
Republicans presently serving in the 
Congress—and millions of Americans 
throughout the Nation—subscribe to 
these views. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement which was pre- 
sented to the President, together with 
the names of those who signed: 
UNANIMOUS STATEMENT BY 54 REPUBLICAN 

MEMEERS OF CONGRESS, ELECTED IN OR SINCE 

1952, IssUED ON THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S NOMINATION BY 

THE REPUBLICAN ParTY, JULY 11, 1955 

The undersigned, Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives, wish to take 
this occasion—the third anniversary of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s nomination to the 
Presidency—to call attention to the out- 
standing accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration, and urge that he seek a second 
term of office. 

All of us were elected to office at the time 
of, or after, the election of President Eisen- 
hower in November 1952. We are confident 
that our views reflect the sentiment of vir- 
tually all Republican Members of Congress. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected Presi- 
dent in 1952 by an overwhelming majority 
of the American people because they believed 
him to be uniquely qualified to lead our 
country in a time of crisis. Under his lead- 
ership the Republican Party has brought 
peace and prosperity to the United States, 
and hope and confidence to our people. 

These are tremendous accomplishments, 
but the job President Eisenhower agreed to 
undertake is not yet finished. To solidify 
our gains and complete our program, we 
Republican Members of Congress believe 
President Eisenhower should remain in of- 
fice for a second term. 

In the atomic age, when one faulty deci- 
sion could prove disastrous, it is vital that 
our Nation be led by a man with great 
experience in the international field and one 
who possesses patience, firmness, under- 
standing, and courage. 

Under President Eisenhower's great lead- 
ership America’s defenses have been strenth- 
ened and the cause of world peace has been 
advanced. 

At home, the Republican Party under 
President Eisenhower has advanced a pro- 
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gram which has brought America unprece- 
dented economic stability and prosperity. 
American workers have more jobs, at better 
pay, than at any time in our history. 
Because of this exceptional progress, and 
the promise which continuation of his 
leadership holds for our people and the free 
world, we most earnestly hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will seek reelection. We are 
confident that upon consideration of all the 
factors he will not refuse his country’s call. 
ALGER, Texas; AvERY, Kansas; BALDWIN, 
California; Bass, New Hampshire; 
BaumMuaRrT, Ohio; Becker, New York; 
BENTLEY, Michigan; Botton, O., Ohio; 
Boscu, New York; BroyrHiLL, Virginia; 
CEDERBERG, Michigan; CHase, Nebras- 
ka; Coon, Oregon; CRAMER, Florida; 
CRETELLA, Connecticut; Curtis, Massa- 
chusetts; DEROUNIAN, New York; 
Drxon, Utah; Dorn, New York; Fino, 
New York; Fyare, Montana; FRELING- 
HUYSEN, New Jersey; GUBSER, Cali- 
fornia; HENDERSON, Ohio; HIESTAND, 
California; Hout, California; Hosmer, 
California; HypE, Maryland; JOHANSEN, 
Michigan; Jonas, North Carolina; 
Knox, Michigan; Kruecer, North Da- 
kota; Larrp, Wisconsin; LIPSCOMB, 
California; Marmuiarp, California; M1n- 
SHALL, Ohio; PELLY, Washington; 
Prtution, New York; Porr, Virginia; 
Ray, New York; RHopES, Arizona; 
Rossion, Kentucky; ScHERER, Ohio; 
SCHWENGEL, Iowa; Ser, Kentucky; 
TEaGuE, California; THomsON, Wyo- 
ming; UtTr, California; WAINWRIGHT, 
New York, WeEaver, Nebraska; WEST- 
LAND, Washington; WILSON, California; 
Younc, Nevada; Youncer, California. 





Cut of Bondage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial appeared today in the 
New York Times. It deals with the 
three American soldiers who were pris- 
oners of war, apparently embraced 
Chinese Communist philosophy, and 
then appear to have changed their minds 
again. 

In view of the many reports of the 
brainwashing of prisoners of war by the 
Communists, it is my considered opinion 
that the time has come for us to reap- 
praise our approach to the vexing pro- 
lem of combatting this attack on our 
American prisoners of war, and of the 
punishment of our soldiers when they 
return. 

In line with the foregoing, I am ac- 
cordingly writing today to the chairman 
cf the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives, urging a 
full and comprehensive study of this dis- 
turbing situation: 

The editorial follows: 

Out or BONDAGE 

Three Americans who were prisoners of the 

hinese Communists and first chose to re- 
main with the Reds have changed their 
minds and are on their way back to the 
United States. They face trial and possible 
punishment. They know that this is the 


case, but state that even this is better than 
life under the Communists. 
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In their actions and in their statements, 
however, there is the constant sign of deep 
imner confusion. These young men may 
never willfully have done anything they 
thought wrong. They obviously did some- 
thing that they now believe to have been 
mistaken if not dowrmright stupid. They 
may have to pay a not inconsiderable price 
for this blundering. 

At the same time they pose another aspect 
of the whole prisoner problem to us. Our 
old conceptions of the prisoner of war are 
manifestly outdated, and we are in need of 
new techniques to meet a new situation. 
The Communists make war not merely on 
men’s bodies but on their minds. These 
three young men were, for a time at least, 
not merely physical prisoners but mental 
prisoners. Some of that imprisonment 
probably started before they were actually 
taken captive. They were obviously suscep- 
tible. 

Something might have been done to pre- 
vent that susceptibility. Something can be 
done now to prevent its repetition. 

Our attitude toward these confused young 
men who are trying to get themselves 
straightened out should certainly not be 
vengeful. If they are guilty of crimes they 
should be punished for them just as any 
other criminal should be punished. 

At the same time we should make an un- 
usual effort to study them and their case. 
Perhaps they can help us. We need to know 
not merely what they did but why they did 
it. We need to know what made them make 
the first decision as well as to know what 
made them change their minds. This calls 
for thorough and thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic investigation and not merely for 
vigorous prosecution. 





Prosperity for 1956, Too? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the REecorp an artiele by Wil- 
liam H. Stringer from the July 6 Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. I ask that partic- 
ular attention to these comments be paid 
by the peddlers of gloom and doom who 
were so prevalent before inadvertently 
finding their hollow works echoed pain- 
fully in a year of unparalleled peace- 
time prosperity. 

Let the Democrat propagandists try 
to keep alive their incoherent babblings 
over the so-called special interest Eisen- 
hower administration and the party of 
economic royalists. It will be difficult for 
them to find a weapon to counteract the 
prevailing high employment figures, in- 
creasing wages, unprecedented consumer 
spending and a virtually stable cost of 
living index all which point to better liv- 
ing for more Americans and a sunny out- 
look for 1956. 

The article follows: 

PROSPERITY For 1956, Too? 
(By William H. Stringer) 

Washington.—Stand back and have a look 
at the bom year of 1955. 

The official forecast from the Commerce 
Department now confirms economists’ fore- 
casts: that the American economy which 
has been smashing a goodly number of 
peacetime records in the first half of 1955 
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will carry right on through the second hair 
to make this the Nation's top year in pro. 
duction, sales, and general prosperity. 

The question which politicians, and par- 
ticularly the Republicans of this business. 
man’s administration, are asking is: How 
long will the boom last? Will it continue 
full-steam through November, 1956? To 
which the economists, in these days of un- 
precedented production, spending, borrow- 
ing, automation, stock market advances, 
and steadily kiting standards of living, can- 
not give a full and documented reply. It is 
almost as if we had run off the map of the 
old boom-and-bust business charts. 

Certainly the prosperity is evident. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks estimates 
that auto production, the pace setter, wil] 
exceed in 1955 the production record of 
1950, which was more than 6.6 million cars. 
Construction will reach a dollar volume of 
$41.8 billion. Two billion dollars ahead 
of 1954 forecasts. The steel mills poured 
some 57.3 million tons of metal in 
the first 6 months, close to another rec- 
ord. Gross national product—the total na- 
tional output in goods and services—climbed 
to an annual rate of $375 billion at 
the end of the half year, as compared with 
the previous high of 371 billions in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953. 

This is prosperity without war spending. 
It is widely dispersed properity. The aver- 
age citizen could stand having more of the 
gains from increased mechanization passed 
to him in lower prices, instead of being 
passed to the workers in the form of higher 
wages. Even so, consumers are buying most 
everything faster than ever. Two major 
strike threats, in autos and steel, have been 
settled with hardly a break in production. 
There is plenty of vitality in the free-enter- 
prise system, enough to convince any 
doubters but the Communists. 

Indeed it might be a useful thing if, after 
the contingent of Soviet farmers has made 
its visit to Iowa to study corn production, a 
group of Soviet economists should be invited 
to the United States to see for themselves 
the operation of the free-enterprise system. 
The group might include the Hungarian- 
born Eugene Varga, the celebrated Soviet 
economist, who was censured for the inde- 
pendent belief that perhaps the capitalist 
system wasrn’t going to collapse after all— 
and eventually was reinstated in favor. 

This prosperity looks awfully good. Most 
economists, though, are keeping watch of 
three factors, any of which could pose spe- 
cia] dangers: 

1. The ballooning credit picture. Install- 
ment buying has rolled up over $24.1 billion 
worth of debt. Mortgage debt has climbed 
to between $75 and $80 billion. Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey has 
warned everyone, Government included, 
against this exuberant credit mania. A slight 
recession and reduced income would be 
drastic for many of those deeply in install- 
ment debt. 

2. The possible inflationary impact of the 
strike settlements in autos, steel, and else- 
where. Will the “20 cents an hour plus” 
gained by the auto workers be reflected in 
the price of new cars—and will this cut into 
car sales appreciably and set back produc- 
tion? Or will the increased costs be ab 
sorbed by increased mechanization? 

3. The stock market's steady advance, de- 
spite increased margin requirements. What 
does this climb, beyond the heights of 1929, 
really mean? Is it merely a reflection of 
confidence in the prosperity picture? How 
tender a plant is the booming market? 


There are bold forecasters who say the 1955 
boom will carry right on through 1956 with- 
out letup. There are others who won't pre- 
dict. Perhaps a key factor is the remarkable 
ability which the American economy has dis- 
played for absorbing successive wage 1n- 
creases without pushing up prices too dras- 
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tically. Factor wages have risen 71 percent 
since 1946, yet the cost of living for the mod- 
erate-income city family has gone up only 
half as much. 

In short, there has been boom with con- 
trolled inflation. For 2 years now the cost- 
of-living index has remained virtually stable 
on its high plateau. If this happy situation 
would only be made to continue amid the 
wage increases, then the Republicans would 


indeed get their wish: a superprosperous 


1956. 





Relief for Schoolteachers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made on Senate bill 1505 be- 
» the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee earlier this year when that bill was 
before the committee for consideration. 
I wish very frankly to state my reasons 
for asking its insertion in the ReEcorp. 

group of persons very much interested 
n the principles which I supported on 
tat occasion and in the objectives of 
iy bill would like to have the statement 
ide in committee more widely dis- 


J 
There being no objection, the state- 
nt was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IENT BY SENATOR MorsE on S. 1505 

I have a speech to make on the Senate 
floor, and I would like to take about 5 min- 
ut » testify in behalf of my bill, and dis- 

yn the floor of the Senate. 

I} nly a few points I want to make 

of S. 1505. 

Let me make very clear, Mr. Chairman and 
Beat, that the objectives of S. 1093 
pposition from me. 

[ try, however, to be a legislative realist, 
| you develop on this job somewhat of a 
tive intuition or hunch, and I would 
have the next few weeks prove me 

1 this hunch. 

It is my judgment that you are not going 
to 1093 through this session of Con- 

‘use when you come in with a bill 
lex as S. 1093, and it goes into the 

tion of classification, you do not 

jo that the first time you step up to bat, and 
ve | in emergency problem in regard to 
ier situation in the District of Co- 

1 my judgment. 

shat is why IT introduced S. 1505, and there 
8 not about S. 1505 that cannot go along 
v ‘he longtime objective of S. 1093. 
we need some immediate relief for 
teachers. I testify, gentlemen, in sev- 

‘cities; not only as a Member of the 
e, Dut as @ past president of a parent- 

sroup, and as one who taught for 21 
‘nd I want to call attention to what I 
oh a vel great teacher problem in the 

"a States. 

need not only in the District of Colum- 

‘. we need in other parts of the country 

psap action, in order to stop the 

OSS Of teacher personnel and in order 
- ‘vide a greater inducement for able peo- 
“Come into the teaching profession. 
rale of the teachers is not high— 
should it be—because we.are not 


W 
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paying, in my judgment, the salaries that 
ought to be paid. 

I think the salary situation in the District 
of Columbia has become so notorious that 
the first stopgap action we ought to take 
immediately is to simply say, “Listen, we are 
going to give you the preparation for your 
next year’s pay check, a blanket $600 in- 
crease; not that we think that is enough, 
not that we think, that is the final answer, 
but we are going to give that to you immedi- 
ately, and then we are going to continue to 
consider other needs of improvement in the 
educational system in the District so that 
we can make it a model setup or somewhere 
near a model setup for the Nation.” 

I think, Mr. Chairman and Senator BEALL, 
that you are just confronted with ~that 
emergency situation in the District. 

Furthermore, let me say that in my Dill 
it closes somewhat the gap between the sal- 
aries of the administrative officers and teach- 
ers, and I think that needs to be done. I do 
not think we need the teachers to say that, 
and the administrators will not say that and, 
of course, the whole trend is the other way. 

Yet the educational job is not being done 
by the administrators primarily; it is being 
done by the man and the woman in the class- 
room. They are the ones who are perform- 
ing the fundamental educational service for 
the parents of America. 

I think it is a mistake to let this disparity 
between so-called administrator salaries and 
teacher salaries continue to widen. 

I was an administrator in an institution 
of higher learning, but I took the position 
in the operation of the college of which I 
was dean that that should not be this dis- 
parity between the teachers and the admin- 
istrative officers. 

I think it is a mistake that is being made 
in the American educational system. I do 
not think that administrators need a great 
bracket of difference between their salaries 
and teachers in order to maintain their pres- 
tige, and I do not think the service they 
render is worth at least as great a difference 
as we are paying them. 

I think the money ought to go in greater 
amounts to the teachers who are the ones 
that are really giving our boys and girls the 
education they need. 

I want to stress, Mr. Chairman and Sen- 
ator BEALL, the importance of spending 
money on teachers’ salaries. To use an 
argument with an analogy, I want to stress 
it as a sound expenditure of defense dollars. 

We do not think anything about paying 
$200 million for a Forrestal carrier. We do 
not think anything about paying $1 million 
for a jet bomber. We do not think anything 
about paying a good many millions of dollars 
by way of military aid to some ally. I am 
for those expenditures; I have voted for 
them. I have never, and never will as long 
as the world situation is what it is, vote to 
cut expenditures in the national defense. I 
think we ought to be spending more, not less, 
if we are going to protect our country. 

What I want to emphasize is that we also 
need to keep our eyes on some other ideals, 
and that is we are going to keep ahead of 
Russia only to the extent that we keep ahead 
of her in brainpower; and you cannot put a 
dollar value on a nuclear physicist. 

You cannot put a dollar value on a bio- 
chemist. You cannot put a dollar value on 
any trained mind in any discipline. But the 
fact is we are wasting brainpower in this 
country. 

We, Mr. Chairman and Senator BEALL, are 
denying right today in America thousands 
of American boys and girls a college educa- 
tion. There are thousands of American boys 
and girls—this has been going on for some 
years past—who are not getting a college 
education because we are not qualifying 
them for a college education. We are not 
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giving them the training in grade schools 
and high schools that make it possible in 
many parts of this country to meet the ca- 
pacity tests for college training. 

That is an inexcusable waste of American 
brainpower. The cause of it, the chief cause 
of it, is that we are not giving the support to 
the schools and to the teachers to which they 
are entitled in order to train this brainpower. 

When you, in various parts of the country, 
have boys and girls in grade schools going a 
short half day in school, in many high 
schools in this country, going a short haif 
day to high school, and with all of your sup- 
plementary techniques of homework, and so 
on, the fact is they are getting discouraged 
as far as pursuing a higher education is con- 
cerned, and I do not know how many nu- 
clear physicists we are losing. : 

I do not know how many biochemists we 
are losing; but we are losing a great num- 
ber of trained minds, and we need them. 

I think it is a parsimonious policy on the 
part of our country to fail to recognize that 
when you spend dollars for teachers’ sal- 
aries, you are spending defense dollars. 

I think those dollars will probably develop 
as much for the defense of our country as a 
Forrestal carrier will. 

But, you see, the difficulty is to get the 
people to understand that. \When you taik 
the way I am talking now, you are talking 
in the abstract; you are talking in terms of 
idealism, and many people do not see that 
the only practicalities we have, after all, are 
putting those ideals’ to work. ; 

It seems to me the only answer to my bill 
on the negative side deserving of attention 
is the answer to the question, is there a need 
in the District of Columbia today for an in- 
crease in the salaries of our teachers in order 
to hold those that we have got, in order to 
induce those that we need. 

If anybody can argue there is not, then 
they ought to vote against my bill. But if 
they admit my major premise then let us 
start with this as a stopgap. 

We simply say just as an inducement, as 
an employment inducement, as a good em- 
ployer relationship, “We offer you $600 for 
this next year, and we do not want you to 
feel that we are stopping with that. But we 
are going to hand out this $600 as a bonus 
inducement to get you to stay on the payroll 
or to come in, if we are trying to get you 
under contract,” and we need that in this 
District. 

We can go on, and you will find me in your 
corner when you come to wanting to get bills 
through for other improvements in the edu- 
cational system of the District of Columbia, 

I did not serve for 2 years out here at the 
Alice Deal High School as president of that 
parent-teacher group, not to learn something 
about the situation in our District schools. 

It is not good; and this Congress has not 
anything particularly to be proud about in 
regard to the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem at the present time, and it is not the 
fault of the administrators. It is the fault of 
Congress. 

We are the school board really, and simply 
suggest as a school-board member that we 
start out here with a $600 bonus, so-called, 
and then we move on to the next problem. 

I close, Mr. Chairman, because I have got 
to go in and fight for another matter on the 
floor of the Senate, I close with a plea on my 
lips that we recognize the relationship be- 
tween the defense of our country and the 
development of brainpower. You do not de- 
velop this brainpower unless you have got 
the teachers, and teachers with high morale, 
teachers well trained, teachers that can 
really see a future, and dedicating them- 
selves to this very great public service. 

I think it is about time that, as parent and 
as Congressmen, we stop letting our teachers 
down. 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of Braddock’s 
Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF 3OWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD, I wish to take 
the opportunity to call to the attention of 
my colleagues that an important event in 
American history passed with little or no 
notice last Saturday. I refer to the de- 
feat of the British general, Braddock, 
near Fort Duquesne, on July 9,1755. To 
me this is an important turning point in 
our history and in the history of free 
men everywhere. This defeat gave the 
colonists confidence to rise up and throw 
off the shackles of colonialism. They 
saw that the British regulars could 
be defeated. They saw evidences of 
strong leadership among their own 
people when Colonel Washington was 
called to take over in an emergency. 
These factors played a role in the de- 
velopment of the spirit of the eolonists 
which was to manifest itself later in the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Revolutionary War. I think it is an 
event worthy of annual recognition, and 
so that all ef us can be apprised of the 
significance of that day, I want to make 
the followimg remarks a part of the 
RECORD. 

TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF BRADDOCK’S 
DEFEAT 

Saturday, July 9, 1955, marked the 
200th occurrence of the anniversary of 
a disaster. As we learned in our his- 
tory books as children, it was on July 9, 
1755, that the troops under Gen. Edward 
Braddoek were defeated and routed by 
the French and Indians in the Battle of 
the Wilderness, near Fort Duquesne. 
Braddock, a courageous general and a 
skilled strategist in the traditional Euro- 
pean style, fell a victim to the unaccus- 
tomed hazards of Indian warfare, and 
to his own stubborn conceit. He had 
refused to take, or even to listen to, the 
advice of his subordinate officexs, both 
British and Colonial, and the advice 
of such astute civilian critics as Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Franklin himself, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, has left us an aceount of his con- 
versation with Braddock shortly before 
the beginning of the expedition which 
well illustrates that Biblical proverb: 

Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 


Franklin had warned-the general of 
the dangers he was about to eneounter 
in these words: 


To be sure, sir, if you arrive well before 
Duquesne with these fine troops, so well 
provided with artillery, that place, not yet 
completely fortified, and, as we hear, with 
no very strong garrison, can probably make 
but a short resistance. The only danger I 
apprehend of obstruction to your march is 
from ambuscades of Indians, who, by con- 
stant practice, are dexterous in laying and 
executing them; and the slender line, near 
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four miles long, which your army must make, 
may expose it to be attacked by surprise 
in its flanks, and to be cut like a thread 
into several pieces, which, from their dis- 
tance, cannot come up in time to support 
each other. 


“He smiled at my ignorance,” Frank- 
lin remarks, “and replied: “These sav- 
ages may, indeed, be a formidable enemy 
to your raw American militia, but upon 
the King’s regular and disciplined troops, 
sir, it is impossible they should make any 
impression.’ ” 

The attack, when it came, did not take 
the form envisioned by Ben Franklin, 
but it is evident that such a “cutting of 
the thread” of the line of British regu- 
lars would have been possible almost any- 
where along the route. Overcenfidence 
had prevented Braddock from keeping 
sufficient scouting parties out along his 
flanks, from using to full advantage the 
Indians and frontiersmen available to 
him for this service, and from interpret- 
ing correctly the signs of the presence 
of many Indians that should have caused 
him to take extra precautions as the 
army drew near Fort Duquesne. To 
quote from Franklin’s dramatic account 
of the attack: 

The enemy, however, did not take the ad- 
vantage of his army which I apprehended its 
long line of march exposed it to, but let it 
advance without interruption till within 9 
miles of the place, and then, when more in 
a body (for it had just passed a river where 
the front had halted till all had come over), 
and in a more open part of the woods than 
any it had passed, attacked its advance guard 
by a heavy fire from behind trees and bushes, 
which was the first intelligence the general 
had of an enemy's being near him. This 
guard being disordered, the general hurried 
the troops up to their assistance, which was 
done in great confusion, through wagons, 
baggage, and cattle, and presently the fire 
came upon their flank. The officers, being 
on horseback, were more easily distinguished, 
picked out as marks, and fell very fast; and 
the soldiers were crowded tegether in a hud- 
dle, having or hearing no orders, and stand- 
ing to be shot at till two-thirds of them were 
killed; and then, being seized with a panic, 
the whole fled with precipitation. 


After further description of the de- 
feat, -including the wounding of Brad- 
dock himself, the wounding or killing of 
numerous officers and men, and the panic 
fiight of one contingent of the army after 
another, Franklin concludes: 

This whole transaction gave us Americans 
the first suspicion that our exalted ideas of 
the prowess of British regulars had not been 
well founded. 


Thus was laid one of the seeds that 
later grew in the Revolutionary War. 
Braddock’s defeat showed not only that 
British regulars could be thoroughly 
trounced by an army no more than equal 
to them in numbers, but also that the 


military methods familiar to the colonial: 


troops in their Indian warfare were su- 
perior, in this terrain, to the traditional 
British methods. For this reason, we 
celebrate Braddock’s defeat, even though 
our own troops were involved in it, as a 
forerunner of the American Revolution. 

Another reason why we, as American, 
rejoice at this defeat, is that on this oc- 
casion the colonial militia showed to ad- 
vantage in comparison with veteran 
British troops, their leaders in many 
cases acting with conspicuous gallantry 
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as well as cool efficiency to retrieve what. 
ever of men and supplies could be sa). 


vaged from this disaster. Outstanding 
among the colonial militia officers was 
the young Virginia Colonel, George 
Washington, who, acting as aide to Gen. 
eral Braddock, and, upon his receiving 
his mortal wound, as aide to Colone| 
Dunbar, contributed enormously to the 
restoring of order and the retreat with. 
out further loss from the field of battle. 
Washington, despite the fact that he 
was just recovering from a long and 
wasting siege of fever, so that he could 
barely sit his horse, earned on this day 
the gratitude of the British regulars anq 
the admiration of his colonial country. 
men. 


The part George Washington played 
is well illustrated by Douglas Southall 
Freeman's description of one of the crises 
of the battle: 

Braddock at last realized that the hill must 
be wrested from the savages and that the 
two 6-pounders must be recaptured before 
they were turned against the bleeding Brit- 
ish crowded in the road. He sent George off 
to find officers and to tell them to organize 
one party of 150 to charge up the hill and 
another party of like size to recover the 
cannon. In delivering these orders, George 
managed to stay in his saddle despite his 
weakness. During the action he had two 
horses shot under him, but he found an- 
other and skillfully made his way through 
the woods. His tall figure was a mark for 
hiddem riflemen. One of them sent a bul- 
let through his hat, another, a third, and 
still another slit his uniform with hot lead, 
He was conspicuous, in the generous words 
of the wounded Orme, for “the greatest 
courage and resolution,” and, happily, thus 
far was unscathed. 


It was Washington who, with Robert 
Stewart’s assistance, got the wounded 
General Braddock safely across the river 
under fire and in danger from the crowd- 
ing of terrorized fugitives. Washington 
then, as the only officer who both knew 
the country and was qualified to speak 
for General Braddock, had to ride back 
through the forest to carry to Colonel 
Dunbar the news of the defeat, and of 
Braddock’s wound, and to give orders for 
the preservation of what remained of 
the Army. So far back was Dunbar 
with his supply wagons and his inade- 
quate number of horses that Washington 
was not able to reach his position until 
10 the morning of July 10. After the 
rest which his exhausted body could no 
longer forego, Washington took an active 
part in assisting the reunion of the re- 
treating Braddock and Dunbar and in 
carrying out the further orders of Brad- 
dock for the destruction of supplies and 
the organization of the continued re- 
treat. When Braddock died of his 
wound on the evening of July 13, George 
Washington was entrusted with the duty 
of burying him. After directing the 
general’s burial with all the military 
honors that circumstances permitted, 
Washington then had the wagons and 
the men on foot all pass over the grave 
so that its place could not be discovered 
by the enemy and Braddock’s body mul- 
lated and desecrated by the Indians. 
This device was successful, and Brad- 
dock’s body was not found until in 1824 
some men repairing a road discovere¢ a 
skeleton which, from insignia of 140s 
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found with it, was taken to be that of 
General Braddock. 

Washington’s words about Braddock, 
written in 1786, seem a fair appraisal of 
his character from a@ man in the best 
position to judge: 





Thus died @ man whose good and bad 
qualities were intimately blended. He was 
prave even to @ fault and in regular service 
would have done honor to his profession. 
His attachments were warm, his enmities 


were strong, and having no disguise, both ap- 
peared in full force. He was generous and 
disinterested, but plain and blunt in his 
manner even to rudeness. 

And thus rose, into the full light of 
early fame and honor in this country, a 
man whose full height of character can 
hardly be measured even yet, the brave 
and efficient young soldier who was to 
earn the title, “the Father of his 


Country.” 





The Austrian Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THi. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I would 
like to insert the following resolution of 
the Committee for Hungarian Liberation 
concerning the Austrian Peace Treaty: 
COMMITTEE FOR HUNGARIAN LIBERATION, 

Pekin, Ill., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. ALvin M. BENTLEY, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR®. REPRESENTATIVE: The Com- 
mittee for Hungarian Liberation, at its 
meeting in New York on May 28, adopted 
& resolution commending the magnificent 
victory achieved by the successful conclu- 
Sion of the Austrian Peace Treaty, and 
wholeheartedly endorsed the effective policy 
pursued by President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. 

The Austrian Treaty was an event of great 
importance for Hungary as, under the Hun- 
garian Treaty of Paris, the Russians must 
leave Hungary within 90 days after evacua- 
lion of their troops from Austria. 

Unfortunately, this provision has not been 
emphasized, or even mentioned in the Aus- 
trlan Treaty. In addition, we are alarmed 
by, and view with anxiety, the Warsaw 
agreement recently concluded between Rus- 
Sia and the satellite countries, lest this 
agreement will be used as a subterfuge for 
the retention of Soviet troops in Hungary. 

We wish to call your attention most em- 
phatically to the fact that the Warsaw agree- 
nent was not concluded by true representa- 
tives of the Hungarian people. Conse- 
quently, we respectfully ask that the Rus- 
‘las be compelled to withdraw their troops 
~ Hungary in compliance with the Paris 

reaty. 

Otherwise, the oppression of the Hun- 
sarian people by the Russian armed forces 
will continue indefinitely, and a government 
by freely elected representatives will be im- 
possible, 

_We Hungarians and Americans of Hun- 
farlan descent, living in this free country, 
fee] that it is our duty to raise our voices 
la behalf of the Hungarian nation which, 
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oppressed and dismembered, cannot effec- 
tively defend her interests. 

There is no doubt that the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference on July 18 will be an 
historic event and will have consequences 
of vital importance. The eyes of the captive 
nations and of the whole world will be fo- 
cused on it, and its decisions will be in- 
terpreted as the real intent of the United 
States. Should there be an adverse deci- 
sion, for the sake of expediency, the dis- 
illusioned, oppressed nations will be thrown 
into utter despair. 

We hope and pray that our leaders, under 
divine guidance, will achieve a major vic- 
tory, which will bring freedom to the Hun- 
garians and other enslaved peoples. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. Beta SzIuassy, 
Chairman. 





A Bill to Relieve Burden on Federal 
District Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced a bill which, if passed, will 
do much to relieve the burden of case 
work with which our Federal district 
courts are now confronted. This bill 
contains two provisions which will put 
the requirements on a more realistic 
basis for presenting a case in a Federal 
district court. 

AMOUNT SET IN 1911 


In order for a plaintiff to bring a civil 
action in a Federal district court at the 
present time, Mr. Speaker, the amount in 
controversy must be at least $3,000. This 
so-called jurisdictional amount was 
raised to $3,000 in 1911 in order to clear 
from Federal dockets many thousands 
of minor cases involving lesser amounts. 
I think it is clear, in terms of the value 
of today’s dollar that this $3,000 figure 
has lost the meaning which it had nearly 
45 years ago. By raising the sum in 
controversy to $10,000, an important step 
will be taken to modernize the Federal 
court procedure and to make it possible 
for these tribunals to focus attention on 
the more pressing cases. Not long ago 
Congress recognized the tremendous 
workload on the Federal courts and 
passed legislation providing for addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. It seems to 
me that this provision in my bill would 
be another healthy step in the same 
direction.* 

WOULD CHANGE CORPORATE CITIZENSHIP 

The second provision in my bill pro- 
vides, for purposes of obtaining jurisdic- 
tion in Federal courts, that a corpora- 
tion shall be deemed a citizen of the 
State where it has its principal place of 
business, as well as a citizen of the State 
in which it has been incorporated. At 
the present time, Mr. Speaker, a corpo- 
ration is deemed to be a citizen only of 
the State in which it has been incorpo- 
rated. It thus becomes possible for a 
corporation which is sued in the courts 
of the State in which it is located to get 
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the action removed to a Federal district 
court in the State in which it has been 
incorporated. Very often, of course, this 
step is purely a dilatory tactic having the 
purpose of achieving some sort of favor- 
able settlement. One can imagine how 
much chance a private individual has in 
such a situation when faced with a bat- 
tery of top legal brains and the necessity 
of engaging in a suit perhaps thousands 
of miles from the place where the cause 
of action has arisen. 

I do not believe that it is either fair or 
proper for a corporation to avoid trial 
in the State in which is operates its busi- 
ness by employing a legal device which 
is not available to the individual citizen. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion is based on the necessity for relief 
of congested Federal dockets, especially 
in our larger metropolitan communities, 
and to reduce the number of cases which 
come into Federal district courts on the 
fictional premise that a diversity of citi- 
zenship exists. 

I very much hope that Members on 
both sides of the aisle will support the 
provisions of this bill which seek to bring 
our American judicial system into line 
with the growing needs of our Nation. 





The Immigration Picture Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted I wish to include the following 
address I delivered over station WORL, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, July 9, 1955: 

Just a few hundred years ago, the country 
now known as the United States had the 
same rivers and mountains and plains and 
geographical outlines that it has today. 
Plus a few scattered Indian tribes. 

No one else. 

Now it has 166 million people. Where did 
they come from? Over 99 percent of them 
are immigrants or the descendants of immi- 
grants. 

They came in great waves, between the 
Civil War and World War I—hopeful and 
hard-working—spreading the energy of free- 
dom across the land—developing the farms 
and building the cities. 

What has happened to this liberating 
process; to the immigration that has made 
America? 

The stream has been reduced to a trickle of 
200,000 a year. 

Of course we cannot throw away the gates . 
and permit everyone to enter the United 
States, because we would be suffocated by 
the rush of those who know our country to 
be a paradise on earth. We could not pro- 
vide accommodations and employment fast 
enough for them. 

Everyone is agreed that immigration must 
be regulated in fairness to ourselves and the 
newcomers. 

The method of regulation, however, is the 
subject of serious criticism. 

Back in 1924 Congress established the 
quota system. Under this formula, each 
country was assigned a certain percentage 
of the total number of immigrants coming 
to the United States each year, based on 
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that nationality’s percentage of the United 
States population in 1920. 

These ratios, while mathematically fair, 
indirectly favored the racial groups that first 
came to this country. That quota system 
is still the basic immigration law. Under 
it more than two-thirds preference is given 
to the nationals of northern and western 
Europe. Great Britain and Ireland are as- 
signed 55 percent of the whole. Countries 
like China, India, and Japan, whose people 
were once excluded from entry, now have 


quotas permitting 100 to 185 of their 
nationals to emigrate to our country each 
year. 


There are some exceptions. 

People from Canada, and the Republics of 
Latin-America, can come in any number. 
Wives, husbands, and children of American 
citizens are also free to enter. 

The quota system is riddled by contradic- 
tions. Great Britain and Ireland use only 
one-third of their quota, while other coun- 
tries have long waiting lists. 

The latest figures show that 65,000 can 
come from Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land each year, but only 21,000 avail them- 
selves of the privilege. The Irish Republic 
has a quota of 17,000, but only 5,000 are 
admitted. The Scandinavian quota is 6,000. 
That of France is 3,000, Poland 6,000, and 
Italy 5,000. Great Britain, Ireland, and Ger- 
many are permitted to send over 108,000— 
out of a world quota of 154,000. 


Canada and South America, unlimited, 
send 80,000. 

Families of United States citizens account 
for 30,000. 


Total admissions, under these categories, 
total 208,000 each year. 

The system of quotas by national origin 
is weighted heavily in favor of Anglo-Saxons 
and Northern Europeans. Other Europeans, 
as well as the Asian races, have a very slim 
chance of coming to the United States as 
permanent residents. 

Between 1945 and 1948 several laws were 
passed that allowed 500,000 refugees, war 
brides of American military personnel, and 
others to enter the United States outside of 
the quota system. 

Two additional laws have led to consider- 
able controversy. 

The first, known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, passed in 1952, reaffirmed the quota sys- 
tem, setting a limit of 154,657 on the num- 
ber of immigrants who may come from 
Europe, Africa, and Asia each year. 

The second piece of legislation was the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

It permits 209,000 refugees to enter the 
United States over and above regular quotas, 
and before December 31, 1956. In addition, 
it provides visas for 5,000 refugees who are 
presently in the country. 

The law allows 102,000 refugees from com- 
munism who are temporarily living in West- 
ern Europe, the NATO nations, and Iran to 
find sanctuary here. Provision is made for 
2,000 refugees from Palestine, 7,000 from the 
Far East, and 94,000 Italians, Greeks, and 
Dutch, as well as 4,000 orphans. Of this 
total of 209,000, only 16,000 had been ad- 
mitted up to April 8 of this year. 

The delay in carrying out this program has 
caused considerable dissatisfaction, espe- 
cially among the refugees themselves, who 
are discouraged by some of the unreasonable 
requirements. 

To get a visa he must give satisfactory per- 
sonal history for 2 years preceding his appli- 
cation. In our strict efforts to screen these 
people in order to prevent subversive ele- 
ments from being smuggled into the United 
States under the refugee law, we are penaliz- 
ing good and innocent people. In many 
cases, due to the fact that they have fled 
from Soviet-occupied countries, it is impos- 
sible for them to prove their personal history 
for the 2 years preceding their application. 
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Oftentimes because they have no relatives 
or friends in the United States, they cannot 
obtain guaranties of jobs and homes from a 
United States citizen. 

Religious and charitable organizations are 
doing their best to assist these people, but 
Government redtape continues to “foul up” 
the implementation of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. 

The McCarran-Walter- Immigration Act 
was passed over President Truman's opposi- 
tion and his veto. 

The Refugee Relief Act was later passed to 
ease its severity, which was causing us to 
lose goodwill among our friends and allies 
abroad. Relief was turning out to be 
repressive. 

In January 1955, Edward Corsi, of New 
York, prominent Republican, was hired to 
get the Refugee Relief Act going. After 3 
months he was fired by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, This touched off a storm 
of charges and countercharges. 

Senator HerBertT LEHMAN, Democrat, of 
New York, introduced a bili to correct de- 
ficiencies in the act. 

President Eisenhower recommended a sim- 
ilar bill. 

The Democratic and Republican bills agree 
that religious and welfare organizations in 
the United States should be given more. op- 
portunity to sponsor immigrants, and that 
the requirement of a detailed 2-year personal 
history prior to application should be re- 
pealed. 

Summing up this new approach to the 
problem, the President observed on May 27, 
and I quote: “This 2-year history in the case 
of recent escapees is often impossible to ob- 
tain. Yet these are the very people who 
have been actively stimulated to risk the 
perils of escape by our own information pro- 
gram broadcast throughout the Iron Cur- 
tain. I have faith in the competence of 
our security personnel, and I recommend 


that this inflexible requirement be elimi-. 


nated from the law, leaving it to the sound 
discretion of the security officer to make his 
recommendations on the basis of all the 
facts available.” ‘ 

Previously, on January 2, 1953, President 
Truman's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization advised that the McCarran- 
Walter Act should be completely revised be- 
cause it was “an arrogant, brazen instru- 
ment of discrimination based on race, creed, 
color, and national origin.” 

To me, as a Congressman, it seems a cruel 
breach of faith that we should urge people to 
escape from Communist-controlled coun- 
tries, and then permit them no opportunity 
to come to a free country. 

Or to turn our backs upon such good 
friends as the Italian and Greek peoples, who 
have sacrificed so much for freedom’s cause, 
only to find that they are less welcome as 
immigrants than others who have less desire 
to come to the United States. 

The McCarran-Walter Act increased the 
1924 quotas by only 657, even though immi- 
gration has been scanty since 1924, and even 
though our country is much stronger eco- 
nomically and in a position to accommodate 
more refugees from tyranny, poverty, and 
despair. 

We could at least double the quotas to 
300,000 and easily assimilate the newcomers. 

Commonsense would declare that we 
should pool unused quotas, and assign them, 
at least temporarily, to those people who 
must presently wait for years before they can 
ever hope to be admitted to the United States. 

Leading clergymen of all faiths and offi- 
cials of our labor unions strongly support a 
more liberal immigration policy in keeping 
with our traditions and our growth. 

No wonder that other nations find it diffi- 
cult to understand us when we preach free- 
dom on one hand and become unduly suspi- 
cious of others by some of our actions. 

People rightfully resent the lopsided quota 
system which, in effect, grades the nationals 
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of the various nations, tabbing some as pres 
ferred candidates and others as unwanted 

They are inclined to believe that we talk 
great game of freedom, but fail to play it on 
the level. 

Evidence of this is found in the law Which 
treats naturalized citizens as inferior to those 
who were born in this country. You and I 
believe that all citizens are equal, but the 
law makes unfair distinctions. Under it 
naturalized immigrants can be deprived of 
their citizenship and evicted from the coun. 
try," whereas native-born citizens are not 
subject to these fears and anxieties. 

We must be guided, of course, by certain 
measures necessary to our security, but that 
is no justification for a narrow and rigid 
immigration policy which betrays the fact 
that we are not sure of ourselves. 

Nor is it any excuse for a Refugee Relief 
Act whose clear intent is being sabotaged 
by the State Department. 

Snobbishness is alien to the true American 
spirit. 

Up to this strange cold war era, the as- 
sumption has been that a person wanting 
to come to the United States, being of good 
health and good character, would respond to 
the opportunity and become an asset to him- 
self and to the country of his adoption. 

That faith has been vindicated in so many 
tens of millions of individual cases, making 
our great Nation what it is today, that it is 
difficult to understand how any American 
can distrust it now. 

The present immigration curtain bears an 
odious resemblance to the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

It is a betrayal of fundamental American 
principles, and is an insult to our friends 
abroad. 

The sooner we unbend and take the wraps 
off the Statue of Liberty the better will be our 
leadership of the free world. 

The United States can never afford to be- 
come isolationist or sufficient unto itself. 

Let us welcome more of the oppressed and 
hopeful to our land. 

Proving our faith in freedom and human. 
ity. 





A Forward Step in Outlawing Compulsory 
Racial Segregation in the Public Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a significant editorial, 
entitled “The Triumph of Gradualism,” 
appearing in the June 2 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, explaining 
the implementation of the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, abolish- 
ing compulsory racial segregation in the 
public schools through enforcement by 
the Federal district courts nearest the 
local situations. The article follows: 

THE TRIUMPH OF GRADUALISM 

The Supreme Court has directed Federal 
district courts to carry out its May 17, 1954 
decision outlawing compulsory racial segre 
gation in the public schools. These local 
courts it admonishes to proceed “with ail 
deliberate speed” (a significantly precise and 
deliberate choice of words). 

A month ago the Macon (Ga.) News sald 
in a strong but dignified prosegregation 
editorial: 

“Southern whites are unwilling at the pre 
ent time to permit forced mixing of the races 
in the public schools. The only wise mové 
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the Court can make in this situation is to 
turn the segregation problem over to the 
Federal district courts.” 

That is exactly what the Supreme Court 
has done—with certain salient amplifica- 

ons. 
gays Water F. Georce, of Georgia, the 
respected dean of the Senate, on the Court's 
action: “It is intended to appeal to the 
states to help work out this problem.” 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People declares: “We are 
gratified. * ee aoe 

We believe such expressions represent the 
heart of American opinion far more accur- 
ately than does Senator EASTLANp’s reference 
to “this monstrous proposition,” or, on the 
other side, Senator HUMPHREY’s disappointed 
comment: “I had expected more—much 
more. * * *” 

We believe, also, that the Supreme Court 
has evidenced that flexibility and firmness 
which spell statesmanship in such a situa- 
tion. On the count of flexibility, it has en- 
trusted enforcement to the Federal courts 
nearest the local situations. It has specifi- 
cally empowered them to act under equity 
principles which place large discretion in the 
hands of each judge. It has directed them 
to reconcile “public and private needs,” and 
to take account of local problems, 

On the side of firmness, the Court makes 
it explicitly clear school officials must make 
a prompt and reasonable start toward full 
compliance, although once the start has been 
made they may ask for additional time. It 
orders courts luring this period of transi- 
tion * * * to retain jurisdiction. And the 
High Tribunal meaningfully observes: “‘Con- 
stitutional principles cannot be allowed to 
yield simply because of disagreement with 
them.” 

In weighing the effect of this long-awaited 
opinion two facts should be kept in mind: 
On the one hand, enforcement of constitu- 
tional interpretation has not been relin- 
quished irrevocably to possibly unsympa- 
thetic local judges. The Negro, ably repre- 
sented by the NAACP, can challenge their 
action (or lack of it) and appeal such chal- 





lenges right back to the Supreme Court, 
which, too, retains jurisdiction. 

And, on the other hand, it cannot be 
statec too often that neither the basic de- 


cision nor these implementing decrees place 
any legal compulsions behind integration; 
they have but removed legal compulsions 
from segregation—and only in the public 
schools. There is not, nor likely ever to be, 
any law against voluntary separation of the 
races by the races in any association they 
may choose (and we do not mean voluntary 
by intimidation). 

Surely within this freedom and within the 
flexibilities charted by the Supreme Court 
men of good will can work out decent solu- 
tions, and these in not too long a time. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


_ Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Proposed Eagle Divide Irrigation project 
‘n Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
Cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 
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The Eagle Divide project is a part of 
the multi-billion dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Federal Aid to National Educational 
Needs Is Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include a very time- 
ly editorial, entitled “Grants for Educa- 
tion,” which appeared in the June l, 
1955, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

In response to the inspiration and ex- 
ample of so many patriotic private foun- 
dations, I earnestly hope the Congress 
will promptly awaken to the urgency of 
the educational problem in the country 
and enact appropriate legislation before 
the end of this session. The article fol- 
lows: 

GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 

Since the Ford Foundation in 1954 granted 
$25 million to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the foundation has been dedi- 
cated to five basic educational objectives. 
These are: clarification of the aims and 
functions of educational institutions; im- 
proved teaching, curriculum, and educational 
management; and reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunity. 

The latest annual report of the Ford 
Foundation emphasizes the foundation’s 
continued devotion to these ideals. Of 
grants totaling $49,438,558 in 1 year, more 
than two-thirds were given to aid American 
educational development. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of the 
foundation, said the group was impressed 
with the need for “greater and broader sup- 
port” for educational institutions “in the 
face of rising enrollments, teacher short- 
ages, and inadequate physical facilities.” 
He emphasized that the future of the coun- 
try is dependent “upon the adequacy and 
quality” of its education. 

The Ford Foundation’s substantial finan- 
cial contributions to education are made all 
the more impressive by the fact that the 
Nation generally is spending relatively little 
to educate its people. Support for educa- 
tion amounts to ‘‘an inadequate 2449 percent 
of the gross national product at the very 
time the Nation’s educational needs are ap- 
proaching a new peak,” said Mr. Gaither. 

It is a healthy trend that the well-financed 
private foundations—and corporations—are 
awakening to the urgency of the educational 
problem. Two weeks ago, the Carnegie Corp. 
warned that an earnest reappraisal of the 
Nation’s educational system is needed. It 
called for answers to the financial problems 
besetting educational centers, and raised 
the specter of more Federal aid—and con- 
trol—in education if the right answers were 
not soon found. 

The more interest that private groups take 
in improving American education and in ex- 
tending its benefits to more people, the less 
danger of Federal regulation. 
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Memorandum by Roger D. Lapham Con- 
cerning Formosa and the Economic and 
Political Situation in India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a memoran- 
dum which I have received from a very 
close friend who I think is a great citi- 
zen, a2 man with whom I do not always 
agree, as I do not agree with the entire 
contents of the memorandum to which 
I refer. Nevertheless, it contains a point 
of view which certainly deserves very 
careful consideration. 

The memorandum is in two parts, the 
first part entitled “Present Thoughts on 
the Problem of Formosa.” The second 
part is entitled “Comments on the Eco- 
nomic and Political Situation in India, 
by an American Observer Who Has Lived 
There More Than a Year.” 

Mr. Lapham has just completed an 
extended trip to various parts of the 
world, and, with his very brilliant mind, 
has come back with some definite con- 
clusions as to what American foreign 
policy should be with respect to some of 
the most perplexing issues which con- 
front us. I think his points of view 
should be in the Recorp so that all can 
read and have the benefit of them. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

PRESENT THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM OF 

FORMOSA 
(By Roger D. Lapham) 

Late last January President Eisenhower 
recommended to Congress that we defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores from any attack 
by an aggressor. Congress almost unani- 
mously endorsed that recommendation-—so 
the world has been given definite notice of 
our intentions. 

Congress agreed to leave to the Persident 
the decision of whether to back Chiang in 
defending Quemoy and Matsu. He alone, as 
Commander of our Armed Forces, will have 
to bear the responsibility of that decision— 
truly a grave one not only as affecting our 
relations with many other nations, but as 
affecting the American people themselves. 

Red China has repeatedly declared its in- 
tentions to take Formosa. It considers it 
an important sector of its own country and 
that as long as the Nationalists hold that 
Island, it can be used as a military base to 
attack the mainland. 

Chiang also has repeatedly announced his 
intention of regaining control of the main- 
land. Plainly he has little hope of attaining 
that objective without active American sup- 
port. But we have made it clear that while 
we have declared our intention of protecting 
Formosa, wo do not propose to let Chiang 
use it as a base for aggressive action. The 
Gimo and the Nationalists know that time 
is running against them. Chiang’s hopes 
for regaining the mainland are centered in 
war’s breaking out between the United States 
and the Chinese Reds, or Russia—or both. 
If that should happen he figures on dur back- 
ing him to the limit whether we approve his 
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government and its totalitarian methods 
or not. 

If Chiang refuses to abandon Quemoy and 
Matsu in the same way as we persuaded him 
to quit the Tachens, the United States is 
put in a very difficult spot. The Gimo knows 
that better than anyone else and will embar- 
rass us plenty if we try to impose our will. 

Ever since we declared our policy to de- 
fend Formosa last January, Washington has 
made every effort to secure a cease-fire agree- 
ment with Peiping. Both the United King- 
dom and India have backed our efforts and 
are still trying to bring their influence to 
bear on both Moscow and Peiping to effect an 
armistice. We hope that if this can be 
brought about, it will be possible to nego- 
tiate some kind of a peaceful, even if only 
temporary, settlement. 

So far Red China has flaunted any thought 
of a cease fire and apparently is getting 
ready to launch an all-out attack on Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

Both London and New Delhi have been 
and are urging these two small islands so 
close to the mainland be turned over to Red 
China. They hope Chiang can be persuaded 
to evacuate them voluntarily and would like 
Washington to exert its inftuence to bring 
that about. If these islands are given up, 
it would make it easier for London and New 
Delhi to back our policy of protecting For- 
mosa itself. They believe abandonment 
would give proof to the world that the United 
States has no intention of helping Chiang to 
regain the mainland, and make a cease fire 
more possible. 

It is of course apparent that the United 
Kingdom does not want the United States to 
risk any kind of a war in Asia, fearing an 
outbreak of hostilities in Western Europe. 

The position of India is not so compre- 
hensible to most Americans who cannot 
understand why Nehru does not take a more 
open anti-Communist stand, and line up 
with the so-called democracies against the 
threat of Communist totalitarian aggres- 
sion or infiltration. 

Personally, I am convinced that India has 
no sympathy with communism, whether it 
be the Moscow or the Peiping brand. I 
believe we in the States don't appreciate 
the fact that the Government of India is 
a democracy as we understand that word. 
It is a new-born nation which learned with 
the British what a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is. It has universal suffrage and 
honest secret elections. Its rulers don’t 
look upon its citizens as slaves of the state. 
While it has its state-owned railways, air 
services, etc., capitalism is encouraged and 
thrives. Law, order, and government disci- 
pline as we know them prevail to a much 
greater extent than elsewhere in southeast 
Asia. 

Nehru—a disciple of Gandhi, that remark- 
able man who preached and practiced pas- 
sive resistance and worked for the abolition 
of the caste system—will go to extreme 
lengths to avoid another world war. He 
fears the use of atomic weapons; and re- 
member, America made no friends in this 
part of the world when we dropped the 
first bomb on Hiroshima. India has just 
freed itself from colonialism, and like George 
Washington, looks with suspicion on for- 
eign entanglements or commitments. India 
doesn’t want our aid, even economic aid, 
if it is given with strings attached. And 
I think Nehru has ambitions to make India 
the real leader of Asia. 


All this points to the fundamental) differ- 
ence between India and Red China. The 
latier is striving to impose its ideologies on 
all Asia and beyond; and seeks power and 
influence to do so. Its methods are those 
of Moscow; but Red China is no such satel- 
lite of Russia as Poland or those Balkan 
States taken over by Stalin. I believe as 
time passes the bonds between Moscow and 
Peiping will be loosened rather than tight- 
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ened. So far the Russians have been wise 
in not trying to tell Mao just what to do, 
or how to do it. Red China, I am certain, 
will not submit to Moscow domination. 
I have just finished reading a book entitled 
“Window on China” by an Indian newspaper- 
man, Raja Hutheesing. It was first pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Casement Publications, 
Ltd., of Bombay and London. I was told 
after I read it that the author was a brother- 
in-law of Nehru—-had married Nehru’s sister. 
He first visited China in November 1951 as 
a member of an unofficial Indian group. 
Eight months later he visited China again, 
this time as a member of an Official Indian 
cultural delegation. As usual, their move- 
ments in China were restricted and the 
group shown only what the Government 
wanted it to see, and fed the propaganda 
line. However, as a newspaperman, he asked 
questions which annoyed and bothered his 
hosts. His book can in no way be classed 
as pro-Western, but it leaves no doubt as 
to what he thinks of communism as prac- 
ticed by Red China. He has no use for it. 
Nehru, I am sure, has no illusions about 
communism either, and if he differs with 
the American approach toward Red China, 
it’s only in our methods and tactics. Per- 
haps he can’t understand our politics any 
more than most Americans can fathom why 


India takes such an apparently neutral 
position. 

Only last week Nehru spoke strongly 
against America’s defending Chiang if 


Quemoy and Matsu were attacked. A leading 
American here told me that he interpreted 
Nehru’s remarks as meaning he had informa- 
tion Mao really intended to move shortly, and 
hoped we would persuade Chiang to evacuate 
those islands as he did the Tachens before 
the shooting started. 

One question I've asked many people since 
I left San Francisco February 21 last: “Leav- 
ing Quemoy and Matsu aside or assuming 
Chiang evacuates them: will Red China 
actually attempt invasion of Formosa it- 
self?” Most all of them said “No; Mao is 
too wise to attempt it with our fleet and 
Air Force committed to defend the big Island. 
Besides which he can afford to wait.” And 
most of those I have questioned (both for- 
eigners and Americans) believe we should 
make no effort to protect Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

While I was in Manila President Magsaysay 
granted me a short interview. I said some- 
theing about the eyes of the world being 
focused on his area these days. He promptly 
volunteered this comment: “Red China will 
launch an attack on Formosa; they will do so 
whether Moscow gives them the nod or not.” 
And then he added, “Moscow won't mind 
if they do. If Mao gets a sethack the Rus- 
sians won't be displeased.” The inference, 
of course, is that Moscow thinks Red China 
is getting too big for its britches right now, 
too damn cocky and independent. 

Another man I met in Hong Kong, an 
American not in Government but one who 
knows China well, said it was a tossup but 
he thought the chances were that Peiping 
would go all-out to take Formosa. 

Yet another Hong Kong man, a leading 
newspaperman, offered this observation: 
“The Chinese are good traders; you want a 
‘cease-fire’; if so don’t start to give up 
Quemoy and Matsu before making your 
trade—that doesn’t make sense.” 

“Once Red China has those Islands with- 
out a fight they will only demand more. So 
far the United States has been on the losing 
side. We backed Chiang on the mainland 
and lost; we asked for a ‘cease-fire’ in Korea 
and got it, but in the eyes of Red China a 
victory for them; we went along with the 
French when they agreed to quit North 
Vietnam. All Asia is watching and waiting 
to see who is coming out on top. Most of 
them like to be on the winning side, and to 
date America hasn’t looked like any winner. 
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But if we are to help Chiang defend Quemoy 
and Matsu, let us say so openly, plainly, ang 
give our reasons why; otherwise we only 
compound confusion.” 

That was the gist of his remarks and jt 
made sense to me. 

So the hot potato is now on the steps of 
the White House. The President knows that 
if we go all out to protect those two little 
islets we do so contrary to the openly ex. 
pressed wishes of the United Kingdom ang 
India, as well as other countries who were 
with us when we resisted the North Korean 
aggressors. The chances are the United 
States will have to go it alone and if another 
world war results, the President alone wil! be 
held responsible. 

Yet with our announced policy of ¢e-. 
fending Formosa, can the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces afforq 
to wait until the enemy is sighted from the 
beaches of that island? He has gone aj 
out for a “cease-fire” and a negotiated set- 
tlement. No response but a horse laugh, 
maybe Quemoy and Matsu are of little mil- 
itary value, but what about the morale of 
the Nationalist Army if compelled to evacu- 
ate or surrender those islands with the 
United States looking the other way? And 
what about our friends in the Philippines? 
And how will Seoul and Tokio regard it? 
And can words of explanation etc., counter- 
act the overall effect of negative action? 

Admittedly we are handicapped by having 
to back Chiang, a man with a record of 
recent failures and one whom many in 
southeast Asia regard as a tool of reaction- 
ary imperialism. But if we fail to stand 
firm on the Quemoy-Matsu issue, will we 
not be only postponing the evil day? Are 
we not now, relatively speaking, better pre- 
pared than Peiping and maybe Moscow, to 
meet the challenge rather than face it 
later on? 

Only the man in the White House has all 
the information available to make an in- 
telligent decision—newspapers and com- 
mentators to the contrary. Sitting on the 
sidelines and without any inside dope one 
can only play hunches, and my hunch is 
that the President after weighing all the 
pros and cons will take the calculated risk 
and say “If you won’t talk cease-fire we will 
defend Quemoy and Matsu.” 

He will do so with the full knowledge that 
our Air Forces may be required to drop 
bombs on military targets (broadly inter- 
preted) on China mainland. He will realize 
that once the die is cast and the Rubicon 
crossed there can be no halfway spot to 
turn back. But he can hope that some- 
where along the line Mao can be per- 
suaded that discretion is the better part of 
valor and a cease-fire an acceptable face 
saver. 

If he takes such a definite decision the 
President must convince the American peo- 
ple that it is the right one. There can be 
no reverse gear; he either sinks or swims, 
he will end up as a greater hero than ever 
before—a guy who called a bluff—or as 4 
damn dumbbell who ought to have known 
better. 

Few Presidents of the United States have 
ever had to make as tough a decision e 
which will not only affect all Americans but 
the great mass who live in the world wé 
know today. 

So here’s a toast to Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
More power to him. 
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COMMENTS ON THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN INDIA, BY AN AMERICAN OUB- 
SEVER WHo Has Livep THERE More THAN 
A YEAR 
India, with half the population of free 

Asia, is in a much more favorable position 

than any of the other Asian countries, with 

the possible exception of Japan, Turkey, nd 

1 or 2 of the small nations of the Midale 

East, to develop an economically strong and 
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democratic society. The reasons for this are 
veral. 
vist, the extremely competent top civil 
service group (albeit less than a thousand) 
which is available for administration. I 
yery much doubt whether it has its equal in 
Asia or even in many European countries. 
The Indians now appear to have devised 
methods for bridging the gap between the 
British trained ICS and the need for replen- 
jshment and expansion of this group. I 
would say that insofar as this small group 
are concerned it is equal to its counterpart 
group in the United States. The govern- 
mental employees at the medium and lower 
levels vary as to quality but are not too bad. 

Second, unlike most of Asia, India has had 
no warfare within its borders for nearly a 
century. India has not had the economic 
and political dislocations which have and 
still are cursing such countries as Indonesia, 
Burma, and Formosa, i. e., the Government 
of India took over a running machinery and 
not just shambles. This is a tremendous 
advantage in view of the low recuperative 
capacity of most Asian countries. 

Third, India has the beginnings of an un- 
derstanding that great changes can be 
wrought through peaceful means and the 
beginnings of a democratic parliamentary 
structure. Independence was achieved from 
the British without substantial violence. 
Under the British and since independence 
the Indians have made a start toward the 
application of the industrial revolution to 
India, again without violence. With real 
assistance under the United States technical 
cooperation program, great changes are un- 
derway in ever larger sections of the country- 
side. Among the educated class (other than 
a fair sized portion of the educated youth) 
there is substantial confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of the democratic process as the tool 
through which advances can be made. 

Four, India has a substantial indigneous 
middle and upper entrepreneurial class. 
This class is relatively larger in India today 
than it was in China, and it is an asset that 
is almost entirely missing in middle eastern 
countries which have virtually no modern 


middle class and in southeast Asian countries 
where the middle class, to the extent it ex- 
ists, is largely of Chinese or Indian origin. 
Five. India has largely overcome the im- 
mediate political problems accompanying the 


transition from colonial to independent 
status This is one great avantage that 
India has over Pakistan where the Pakistanis 
have not yet agreed upon a constitution, de- 
cided upon the nature of their political 
structure, e. g., the relationship between the 
central government and the states or even 
the number of states there should be or held 
their first national elections. It is extremely 
difficult for a country to embark on a serious 
plan of economic development at a time 
when such basic political problems require 
most of the energy of the government. 


Six, India is now in the 4th year of its 
first 5-year plan. The plan itself was mod- 
est and progress has been only moderately 
Successful in certain fields. But most In- 


jians now consider the plan a success and 
there is a strong feeling of confidence in 
their own ability to master their environ- 
ment, given sufficient resources. Probably 
of equal importance, the Indians have begun 
to learn the difference between practice and 
vwhneory, 

_ Seven, much as Nehru may be an irritant 
‘n terms of our foreign policy he is a tre- 
mendously popular figure in India. His pop- 
wlarity far transcends that of the Congress 
Party and I have met few people who believe 
that the Congress Party will lose parliamen- 
— control in India while he is politically 

Ctlve, 

Ot course the problems which confront 
India are tremendous. India has & working 
Party, in effect, in the 20th Century while 
the main part of the population is still sev- 
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eral hundred years behind it. Barriers of 
caste, feudal political concepts, and tre- 
mendous poverty must be overcome before 
the bulk of the population achieves satis- 
factory progress. India’s resources for lift- 
ing her economy by the bootstraps are ex- 
tremely limited. India’s present rate of sav- 
ing is estimated at approximately 5 percent, 
which is barely enough to take care of the 
annual increase in population. The $4.5 
billion first 5-year plan will only raise the 
standard of living by 1 percent, its principal 
objective being to stop the steady decline 
in the standard of living which has been the 
pattern in India for the past 25 years. 

Frankly, I believe there is little danger 
that India, unlike so many other countries in 
Asia, will turn Communist in the next 5- 
year period. There are too many immediate 
factors which tie India to the Western po- 
litical system. However, I believe such a 
turn to be a distinct possibility in the next 
10 to 15 years, even if the present favorable 
factors to the West continue. This is be- 
cause forces have been set to work in both 
the cities and the countryside, the latter 
especially, which are giving rise to greatly in- 
creased expectations among the populace. 
Unless the GOI can achieve a recognizable 
periodic increase and improvement in the 
standard of living generally the attitude now 
found among a substantial portion of the 
educated but unemployed youth can be ex- 
pected to spread rapidiy. This feeling is 
that while a democratic political structure 
provides many advantages over a totali- 
tarian system, improvement in the standard 
of living takes first priority. A totalitarian 
system has an ability to direct organized ac- 
tivity and to secure compulsory savings, but 
a democratic political system is a luxury 
which underdeveloped countries cannot af- 
ford. This attitude receives considerable 
support from the Indian visitors to China 
who are given a guided tour under controlled 
conditions and return with glowing reports. 

If India turns Communist it seems to me 
that it can only result in bringing down the 
curtain on the rest of South and Southeast 
Asia. India dominates the Indian Ocean in 
almost every sense, including geographic 
location and physical resources. Further- 
more, if India with all its initial advantages 
favoring democratic development turns Com- 
munist, it will greatly discourage those pro- 
democratic groups fighting an uphill fight 
in the Southeast Asian countries. The re- 
verse is not necessarily true if any of the 
other countries in the area turn Communist. 

It seems to me that now is the time for 
some very imaginative and long-range think- 
ing as to the role that external assistance 
can play in a country like India. Properly 
utilized with respect to a relatively well or- 
ganized and stable country like India there 
is no reason why it should not make all the 
difference between success and failure of 
domestic development efforts even if avail- 
able only in moderate amounts. As you 
know from our China experience, our two 
principal curses usually are lack of an effi- 
cient mechanism to utilize aid effectively in 
a recipient country and time in which we 
can work out the most effective mechanism 
for a given scene. ‘This is not the case with 
respect to India at the present time. 

The principal obstacie to such a program 
of long-range assistance to India would ap- 
pear to be the remarkable facility which the 
United States and India have developed for 
constantly getting in each others’ hair and 
thereby irritating the relations between the 
two. On our part we, at least in the political 
and press forums, seem to forget that India 
is now going through very much the same 
process that we went through after our in- 
dependence was achieved. Just as we did 
not want to become entangled in the wars 
of Europe, there is a strong feeling that In- 
dia should not become entangled in the 
cold war. This is greatly reinforced by the 
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fact that many Indians believe their present 
precarious society could not survive partici- 
pation in another world war, even though 
one side is clearly in the right. One can 
argue against it with Indians, but the emo- 
tional basis appears to be very strong. On 
the Indian side, they have difficulty in break- 
ing away from their preindependence con- 
cept that the white world and capitalism 
signify colonialism. Furthermore, they have 
great difficulty in understanding the Ameri- 
can scene and the extreme statements and 
attitudes expressed by many of the con- 
gressional members of the party in power. 
With their own background of parliamentary 
responsibility, they have difficulty in under- 
standing how a man like McCarty can exist 
without the blessing of the President. Also, 
many Indians consider South and Southeast 
Asia as within their sphere of leadership 
and there is considerable resentment when 
we, under the necessities occasioned by the 
Communist threat, intervene in the area 
with support for those countries which share 
our concern as to the immediacy of the ex- 
ternal Communist threat. 





Women Join Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
siderable volume of the mail I receive 
opposing authorization of the proposed 
upper Colorado storage project comes 
from the women of America. The fol- 
lowing excellent letter, written by Ethel 
L. Miess, of Los Angeles, Calif., is illus- 
trative of the low regard which America’s 
women hold for the proposal: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. Craic HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HOSMER: You are to be com-< 
mended on your vigorous opposition to the 
upper Colorado River project, Senate bill 
500, during the debates in the House Interior 
Committee meetings. 

If the bill reaches the floor of the House, it 
is hoped that your further arguments will 
convince your colleagues that the project is 
economically unfeasible. 

Since the Hoover Commission has detected 
such facts as to cause it to report that Fed- 
eral water and power bureaus are inefficiently 
managed, that their projects have bene- 
fited a few at the expense of many, and that 
they have a record of fantastically under- 
estimating the cost of water projects which 
have been undertaken, it does seem to follow 
that S. 500 should not be approved. 

It is my impression that S. 500 was rushed 
through the Senate without giving the mat- 
ter due consideration. Their haste causes 
me to ask the question, “Why?” 

In addition to being unsound economical- 
ly, I object to the passage of S. 500, even 
though the Echo Park Storage Dam appar- 
ently has been deleted, because it also in- 
cludes the construction of a storage dam in 
Glen Canyon, which dam would result in the 
drowning of some of the most spectacular 
scenery of our Southwest. 

An alert public has risen to the defense 
of Dinosaur National Monument, which 
movement I heartily endorse. However, I 
am not aware that anyone has voiced a plea 
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to also save Glen Canyon from destruction, 
except, indirectly, in that you pointed out 
that the geological formation of the proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam site is such that it is ques- 
tionable whether or not the site is proper or 
suitable for a high dam. 

Although this may not be the proper time, 
may I raise my earnest voice in defense of 
Dinosaur National Monument and Glen Can- 
yon, in particular. 

During the summer of 1954 I floated down 
the Yampa and Green Rivers, including Le- 
dore Canyon of the Green, in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. In May of this year I 
toured the Colorado River from Hite, Utah, to 
Lees Ferry, Ariz., a distance of approximately 
170 miles, through Glen Canyon. As @ result 
of these trips I can state, without reserva- 
tion, that to drown any part of these marvel- 
ous regions would demonstrate our lack of 
responsibility to preserve our most outstand- 
ing natural scenery for the enjoyment of our 
present generation as well as those of the 
future. 

It cannot be said that these regions are 
too remote or too dangerous for recreational 
purposes. Too many have made the tours 
in complete safety, and, in fact, this year our 
party met about 100 boy scouts floating 
through Glen Canyon. 

Opinions have been expressed that the 
waters of the Colorado River Basin can be 
conserved without the construction of Echo 
Park and Gien Canyon storage dams. I be- 
lieve that if our legislators would personally 
yiew these areas they would be convinced 
that, if storage dams are an essential part 
of water conservation, all possible alternate 
sites must be explored before rashly drown- 
ing Dinosaur and Glen Canyon. I personally 
would not want to bear the stigma of having 
had any part in the destruction of either of 
these scenic waterways. 

You may be sure that your efforts to pro- 
tect the public interest are greatiy appre- 
ciated, and I, personally, am grateful. 

Respectfully yours, 
ETHEL L. MIEss. 





Resolutions Passed by Minor Local of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union, No. 1127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here some resolutions passed by Minor 
Local of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union, No. 1127. These pertain to soil 
conservation, the national sales tax, 
credit, low interest rates, and price 
supports on beef and cattle, and should 
be of interest to all segments of our 
economy: 

“Whereas the idle acres are actually a loss 
to the farmer and Nation, we, therefore, ask 
that the Federal Government appropriate 
money for payment to aid farmers in soil- 
building purposes, for the purpose of build- 
ing and maintaining fertility of the soil for 
future generations, at the rate of $10 per 
acre, in accordance with the bill of Minne- 
sota Congressmen MARSHALL and H. CarL 
ANDERSON.” 

Passed by the Minor Local of the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, No. 1127, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1954. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
MORRISTOWN, S. Dax. 
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We, the members of the Minor Local, No, 
1127, of the North Dakota Farmers Union, 
meeting this February 17, 1954, do hereby 
strongly and vigorously oppose a national 
sales tax or a so-called manufacture tax. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
MorkRIsTown, 8S. Dak. 





Whereas it appears that there wasn’t 
enough credit available at reasonable rates 
for North Dakota farmers last year; and 

Whereas there will be more credit needed 
this year, because of the wheat rust and 
falling prices: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Minor Local, No. 1127, of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union this Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, That the present session of 
Congress make more money available in this 
year of 1954 at low-interest rates through the 
Farmers Home Administration for more and 
larger production loans this year. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
Morristown, S. Dak. 


Whereas the beef cattle prices to the 
farmer and/or rancher is at so low a level 
that the farmer and/or rancher is operating 
at a loss; and : 

Whereas the present beef-buying program 
is not helping the producer, but the pack- 
ers are making a large profit on this pro- 
gram; Be it therefore 

Resolved by the MinOr Local, No. 1127, of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union this Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, That the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the CCC, 
make loans to the producer similar to the 
loans on wheat now being made or some 
other program that will be of assistance to 
the producer. 

ALVIN CAMPPELL, 
Secretary. 
Morristown, S. DaxK. 


“Whereas the price support program is due 
to expire December 31, 1954; and 

“Whereas this program is necessary to the 
wheat grower; and 

“Whereas the farmers’ share of the na- 
tional income has dropped to a lower level 
than it has been for a number of years; and 

“Whereas the farm income is too low for 
the successful operation of the Nation’s small 
or family-type farms: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the Minor Local, No. 1127, of 
the North Dakota Farmers Union, That this 
program be continued and strengthened to 
100 percent of parity and we vigorously op- 
pose the two-price or sliding-scale plan of 
wheat price supports.” 

Passed by the Minor Local of the Farmers 
Union No. 1127, February 17, 1954. 

ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
Morristown, S. Dak. 





Communist Propaganda Fuels Unrest in 
Refugee Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp a story by Daniel 
Schorr in the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 6. It is not hard to imagine the 
importance the Communists attach to 
the resettling of refugees and displaced 
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persons behind the Iron Curtain. As 
refugee discontent grows in the free 
countries so there is liable to occur a 
proportionate attraction to the propa- 
ganda tactics of the Communists to 
“come home to Czechoslovakia or Ry. 
mania.” We are in the grips of a very 
cold, very harsh psychological war and 
this is the crux of it. An ineffectual ref- 
ugee program on the part of the Uniteq 
States means a sure and decisive victory 
for the Communists and a valuable loss 
of esteem and prestige for us by the 
people in the satellite nations. 

The article follows: 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA FUELS UNREST IN 

REFUGEE CAMPS 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA.—Refugees are not avid 
followers of the news. On their meager doles 
and the wages of occasional labor, they can 
rarely buy newspapers. Nor is the atmos- 
phere of the camp, with its usual pall of dis- 
couragement and resignation, conducive to 
keeping up with the times. 

Though refugees are not confined in the 
camps, many of which are located in large 
towns (there are four in Salzburg), there is 
still a sense of isolation, and refugees tend 
to be only dimly aware of events around 
them—even those which may govern their 
own future, such as the United States refugee 
policy now under debate in Washington. 

Yet some events do penetrate the veil of 


listlessness. The news which has shaken 
the refugees more than anything in many 
months is the Austrian state treaty and the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive for a neutral belt 


through the center of Europe. It has given 
rise to a wave of anxiety, in some Cases 
proaching terror. 

The current of apprehension is strongest, 
at the moment, in Austria, but it is not 
limited to Austria. And it has hardly been 
allayed by the elimination from the Austrian 
treaty of the provisions concerning repatria- 
tion of refugees. 


AUSTRIAN PLEDGE 


Austria has pledged that there will be no 
forcible repatriation. The United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees says it will 


ap- 


be vigilant in protecting their status. But 
the refugees feel not at all reassured. 
As they see it, a neutral Austria, unguarded 


by Western troops, will be too weak to with- 
stand Soviet pressure. And if there is pres- 
sure to turn over expatriates from the Soviet 
Union or satellite countries, it will happen. 

Austria, as a signatory of the Geneva con- 
vention on refugees, is committed not to ex- 
pel anyone. But there are ways to get around 


that. Under Austrian law any foreigner sen- 
tenced to prison is also subject to possible 
expulsion. 

Officials of refugee-assistance agencies 
doubt that there will be any change in cur- 
rent Austrian policy on refugees, although 


ra} 


the United States escapee program will | 
ably not be able to continue in its present 
form under conditions of neutrality. 

But, however unjustified, the refugees’ ap- 
prehensions are sharp and they must be 
reckoned with. Some refugees talk of 4 
mass flight into Germany when the Allied 
forces pull out of Austria. Undoubtedly such 
talk is exaggerated and, in any event, te 
refugees would have trouble getting through 
the German frontier guards. But that is the 
kind of talk one hears. 


COMMUNIST PURSUIT 
In milder form, the apprehensions of the 


refugees in Austria are echoed in camps 12 
Germany, and even heard in Greece and 
Turkey, as Moscow presses its diplomatic 
offensive. In the refugee’s one-sided, 4dls- 


torted view of the world, all this has only 
one meaning—that the Communist hane 
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from which he fled ts stretching closer to 
“a the thousands of refugees who have 
felt trapped in the countries along the Iron 
curtain by red tape and lack of emigration 
opportunities, the recent political events 
have added a new element of urgency to 
what was previously discouragement, gloom, 
and bitterness. A new note of desperation 
is felt as one interviews refugees. 

And there is evidence now that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites are taking concerted 
action to exploit that desperation. As 
though aware that this is the strategic 
moment, they have opened all the stops in 
a campaign to lure the refugees home. 

The repatriation drive started quietly 
several months ago—a handful of letters 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia inviting 
refugees to come home. There were promises 
of forgiveness and better jobs. 

Gradually the campaign grew—leaflets and 
pamphlets mailed from East Berlin and 
Vienna. Hungary proclaimed an amnesty 
for refugees on April 17, Czechoslovakia on 
May 8, and Romania on June 26. Propa- 
ganda literature poured into the camps. 
Many envelopes were precisely addressed, by 
parracks and room number—a disturbing 
sign that agents in the camps had compiled 
catalogs, that “Big Brother” was watching. 


CHAIN LETTERS 


One device was the chain letter, which a 
refugee was asked to copy three times and 
pass on. Here is a typical letter received by 
a Czech refugee: 

“The Association of Exiles for Repatriation 
has found a good response among the mass 
of our people. Enemies are trying to block 
our aim—the repatriation of Czech exiles to 
the homeland. The enemy propaganda tells 
lies. It fails to say that nobody who re- 
turns suffers any reprisal. We will under- 
take every step to provide good conditions 
to those who return. 

“The day of repatriation is in sight. 
Enter our lines. We are joined in one solid 
front to achieve our goal. 

“There need not be one exile who does not 
know about the HEPND (the repatriation or- 
ganization). Increase the distribution of 
these letters. Give them to your relatives 
and friends. 

“HEPND says the time has come to fill 
out forms at the Czechoslovak Consulate for 
repatriation. Your application is the sign 
of your wish to end your present life in exile 
and to return to your homeland. Your 
relatives in Czechoslovakia can help you if 
you write them. 

“Appeal to the Czechoslovak consulate. 
The day of repatriation is in the near future. 
We will be happy to welcome you. 

“Copy this three time and send it to your 
friends. Do not sign it.” 


Lately, mimeographed newspapers have 


been circulated through the mail. A recent 
one opens with an idyllic account of spring- 
time in Czechoslovakia; stresses the lack of 
emigration opportunity for Czech refugees 
("At this rate the emigration from West- 
ern Germany would take 20 years”), and 


then gets down to the business of instruct- 
ing exiles how to organize cells to promote 
the repatriation movement—no one to be 
known to more than two others, nothing to 
be put in writing. 

The last words are “You sing always the 
cnumne song: There will be no visas to the 
vnited States of America.” 


MOSCOW PROPAGANDA 


Similar propaganda is now being circulated 
by other Soviet satellites, and even by Mos- 
“ow. The letters come not only from Vienna 
alleen but, in some cases, with New 


Tx and London postmarks. 

So far only a handful of exiles have re- 
sponded to the “come home” campaign, but 
— who did were promptly put on the 
adio to denounce the West and to say that 
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the democracy which the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe vaunted were in real- 
ity misery and concentration camps. 

Those going home—ever-inventive bu- 
reauracy has coined the word “redefec- 
tion”—have so far been only a handful, but 
Western officials think that the number may 
increase as desperation increases if oppor- 
tunities for emigration remain inadequate. 

Michael A. Farrell, of Philadelphia, repre- 
sentative of the American Fund for Czecho- 
slovak Refugees, who keeps close watch from 
his headquarters at Camp Galsenbach, said 
that in coming months the West may be 
engaged in a race against repatriation. A 
mass return of refugees thus could be a dis- 
aster for the West in the psychological cold 
war. One cannot calculate how far it would 
set the West back in trying to win the 
loyalty and trust of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain, he said. 

The answer may be to provide the exiles 
with the hope of emigration that first 
prompted them to leave. The operation of 
the United States refugee relief program is 
now stepping up, but not fast enough, by 
present signs, to win the race. 





The Wenzell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times contained a 
very interesting editorial on the Wenzell 
report, and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including, 
herewith, a copy of that editorial, which 
should be read by each and every Mem- 
ber of the House: 

THE WENZELL REPORT 


From Washington on Saturday came the 
overdue news of where the Federal Govern- 
ment seems to have got its new Tennessee 
Valley Authority policy. It got it, presuma- 
bly, from a report drawn up for the Budget 
Bureau in 1953 by Adolphe M. Wenzell, an 
investment banker, who had been called in 
as consultant. 

Mr. Wenzell’s opinion, at the time the re- 
port was made, was, in effect, that the Gov- 
ernment should get out of the power busi- 
ness in the Tennessee Valley, turning that 
business over, by degrees, to private enter- 
prise. The Government, under this plan, 
would remain in the flood control and navi- 
gation businesses, which are not directly 
remunerative. The Nation would thus be 
preserved from socialism of either the creep- 
ing or the galloping kind. 

Mr. Wenzell is entitled to his opinions, 
past and present. TVA had had to resort 
increasingly to steam in order to firm up its 
waterpower. A private corporation would 
do the same. Honest men may and do differ 
as to where public power should stop. Con- 
gress might well debate the issue. It might 
even choose to modify the policy under which 
TVA has developed and by means of which 
a wave of prosperity has flowed down a long- 
neglected river channel. 

But Mr. Wenzell, however pure his integ- 
rity, was associated with parties interested 
in expanding private power, for private profit. 
The Budget Bureau is an executive, not a 
legislative, agency. Finally, this whole enter- 
prise of hamstringing TVA was undertaken 
in a left-handed, side-winding way which 
indicated a desire to avoid, not promote, full 
and informed discussion, 
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The Wenzell 1953 report, now available, 
sheds some light on the thinking that pro- 
duced the Dixon-Yates power plan. But a 
little more light is needed. 


In addition, I would like to include in 
my remarks a copy of the letter I have 
today addressed to the editor of the New 
York Times, setting forth certain specific 
questions raised in connection with the 
handling of the situation. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1955. 
EpITror, THE NEw YorK TIMEs, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I read with much interest your 
excellent editorial on “The Wenzell Report,” 
in this morning’s New York Times. 

T feel that a great deal more light is needed 
in this very important matter. 

1. Was Mr. Wenzell’s report the basis for 
President Eisenhower's statement that TVA 
is “creeping socialism,” in spite of the sup- 
port he voiced for TVA during his crusade? 

2. Did the President know of this report 
in 1953, and if he did not, is he not charge- 
able with knowledge of it? 

3. Was Mr. Eisenhower aware of the fact 
that Mr. Wenzell was associated with the 
First Boston Corp., a company necessarily 
and completely dedicated to private enter- 
prise and big business? 

4. Could Mr. Wenzel) properly reflect the 
interests of the First Boston Corp., and the 
people of the country at the same time? 

5. Were the statements that the Dixon- 
Yates contract would help TVA just so many 
platitudes for public sale and consumption? 

6. Should not our Chief Executive have 
been more circumspect in ordering this pri- 
vate power contract in view of the Wenzell 
report, the circumstances surrounding same, 
and the rejection of the contract by a ma- 
jority of the Atomic Energy Commission? 

As an individual Member of Congress, I 
am deeply disturbed by all of these questions 
which as yet remain unanswered. In the 
midst of a great hue and cry, of much 
thunder and lightning of the need to get 
Government out of business, I have come 
to the conclusion that the sooner we get 
business out of Government the better off 
we will be. 

I have seen no real benefits to the people 
in the continuation in public office of officials 
of General Motors, Quaker Oats, or even the 
First Boston Corp. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Florida? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Florida has more than 
1,970,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production—when and if 
needed. 
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The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 


River project. 





Mapleton Operator for 37 Years Finds 
Doctor, People, Saves Lives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a human inter- 
est story about a beloved community 
servant, the late Miss Helen Fiyol, who 
for 37 years served as the telephone op- 
erator at Mapleton, Minn. How grate- 
ful the community is to Miss Fiyol is il- 
lustrated in the columns of the Mankato 
Free Press of June 28 and is a tribute so 
well deserved. The article follows: 


MAPLETON OPERATOR FOR 37 YEARS FINDS Doc- 
TOR, PEOPLE, SAVES LIVES 


When Mapleton. dedicates its new tele- 
phone building ushering in the dial system, 
everyone will turn their thoughts to a be- 
loved community servant who didn’t live to 
see her dream become a reality. 

They called her Helen (Helen Fiyol) and 
the citizens had already made plans to honor 
her for the unselfish service she had rendered 
to them for 37 years. Miss Fiyol died June 
10. 

Everyone in Mapleton will remember 
Helen, whose service kept the lines open. No 
call was too great and no demand too heavy 
for this stout operator who devoted her life 
to serving others. 

Mapleton residents didn’t call by number, 
they said, “Helen get me Dr. Vezina, give me 
the garage.’’ She had the switchboard mem- 
orized and immediately plugged in the call. 
If the person wasn’t at home, she made every 
effort to find them. 

She didn’t discriminate, as she was a serv- 
ant to every caller whether she knew them or 
not. 

Let the Mapleton residents tell what they 
thought of Helen. 

Dr. J. C. Vezina will miss her service the 
most. Comments the doctor, “I don’t know 
if there is a person in this community, who 
in my 25 years here, has been such a tre- 
mendous help to me and Mapleton as Helen; 
her sistor, Mrs. Trealor, Barbara Fiyol, and 
one niece, Mary Stenzel.” 

The stout, white-haired doctor recalls that 
Helen’s devotion to her duty was responsible 
for saving at least three lives. 

He recalls the November 11, 1940 Armistice 
Day blizzard. The doctor was 4 miles out of 
town serving a confinement case when the 
call came through Helen’s switchboard for 
the doctor. A mother in Waseca county was 
about to have a child. 

The storm was brewing and Helen realizing 
the situation called the neighbors near the 
place where the doctor was administering. 
They notified him of the emergency. Mean- 
while with the storm whistling through the 
town, Helen notified the Waseca County 
couple to send a bobsled to meet the doctor. 
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Sne stayed at the switchboard, called neigh- 
bors along the mercy route to find out the 
condition of the roads and relayed the infor- 
mation to the doctor. 

Dr. Vezina met the bobsled and raced to 
the home. He gave the mother immediate 
medical attention. Because of Helen’s ef- 
forts, 2 to 4 hours were saved. 

Comments the doctor, “In that case, the 
baby would have died because the case 
needed immediate medical attention.” 
Somewhere in Easton there is a strapping 
14-year-old youth, alive because of Helen. 

A mother and a child owe their lives to 
Helen. This time a Pemberton woman was 
prehemorrhaging and needed a doctor. The 
call came through Helen’s “mercy board.” 
The doctor was on a case where no phone 
was available. 

Once again, Helen rang neighbors in the 
area who notified the doctor. Dr. Vezina 
raced to the Pemberton woman’s home, ar- 
rested the hemorrhage and called for an 
ambulance. 

Had: it not been for Helen’s quick efforts, 
the mother and the baby would have both 
died because the case needed urgent emer- 
gency attention. 

Mapleton townspeople recall a case where 
a woman, feeling sick, signaled the operator. 
Eefore she could speak, she collapsed. Helen 
heard her heavy breathing and notified the 


doctor. The woman, who had suffered a 
stroke, lived. 
A. G. Cronen of the Mapleton funeral 


home, too, had nothing but praise for Helen 
and her sisters. “I couldn’t begin to tell you 
the number of times she heiped me,” he 
comments. He remembers particularly a 
man dying in Mapleton leaving no clues to 
his relatives. Cronen gave Helen the case. 

She worked all day and finally found his 
relatives—in Massachusetts. Another time, 
Cronen was out of town and his sister in 
Minneapolis died. But Helen found Cronen 
and told him of the death. 

They all remember Helen. L. J. Will of 
the Will Auto Co. says, “She was a private 
secretary to all the businessmen in the 
town.” He explained, “If you wanted that 
person, she would continue calling until she 
located him. Everything was an emergency 
to her.” 

George Bissonette, a Mapleton grocer, and 
a pallbearer at the funeral, will be forever 
grateful. During 1947, there was a long- 
distance-phone strike. Bissonette’s wife was 
in the hospital. However, thanks to Helen 
and her efforts, Bissonette talked to his wife 
every day of the strike. 

“She was a friend to the farmers,” com- 
ments Roy Mullin of rural Mapleton. “She 
always knew where you were—never had to 
ask you your name.” 

Perhaps no one knew Helen better than 
her sister Barbara. “Helen never talked 
about the things she did,’’ comments Bar- 
bara. One day she discovered smoke coming 
up the switchboard which is located on the 


second fioor above the municipal liquor 
store. 

Quickly, she called Al’s Grocery Store, 
turned in the alarm, and barely escaped 
through the second-story window. “Helen 
could reach out,” recalls her sister. “She 


never stopped trying a call until she finished 
it, despite the time.” 

A. D. Borchert, a Mapleton businessman, 
comments: “She performed these extra serv- 
ices because she wanted to. There was no 
grandstanding. She was grateful to so many 
and many showed their appreciation to her 
by giving her gifts of appreciation at Christ- 
mas time. You couldn't get gruff with her,” 
concluded Borchert. 

Speaking for her employer, the Mankato 
Citizens Telephone Co., P. M. Ferguson, Jr., 
of Mankato, says: “We never had a major 
trouble with our Mapleton subscribers. She 
would fight for her subscribers.”” He remem- 
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bers especially when they were without tele- 
phone service in an emergency. 

Wherever you go on the Mapleton st reets 
people echo the same comments. “She was 
great.” “Nothing was too big for her to 
tackle.” 

Yes; there is a new brick, modern building 
in Mapleton containing the new dial system 
equipment which will be dedicated in 
August. They had hoped Helen could work 
part time in a system to which she has been 
so loyal. 

The old switchboard which had been so 
skillfully manipulated by the deft fingers of 
the three sisters, will be torn out. With it 
will go an individual service of help, infor- 
mation, and guidance so graciously extended 
by Helen and her two sisters—a service taken 
so much for granted. 


Perhaps Borchert sums it up best in talk. 
ing to Ferguson: “You can build the finest 
automatic, Pete, but you will never be able 
to equal that service. We are all going to 
miss her.” 





Use of FBI in Dixon-Yates Investigation 
Called Proper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I greatly 
admire the work done by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and its untar- 
nished record. There has been much 
criticism in both Houses of the Congress 
with regard to the use of the FBI in col- 
lecting the facts on the so-called Dixon- 
Yates contract. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the July 8, 1955, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune: 


Use or FBI IN DIxON-YATES INVESTIGATION 
CALLED PROPER 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 7.—Attacks on the 
proper functioning of the executive branch 
of the Government by a certain Senator from 
Wisconsin were widely condemned by the 
Democrats, but now they are doing the very 
things which they themselves criticized. 

For the attack by several Democratic Sena- 
tors on the Attorney General as having done 
something improper or unusual when he 
ordered the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to send its agents on a fact-finding mission 
related to a possible cancellation of a Gov- 
ernment contract is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous exhibition of interference with Ex- 
ecutive functions by legislators that has been 
recorded in recent years. 


FUNCTION OF FBI 


The fact that the attacks were obviously 
launched for political purposes doesn't eX- 
cuse them. What is regrettable is that men 
elected to the high office of Senator are re- 
vealed as totally unfamiliar with some of 
the laws they themselves have passed, under 
which the FBI for years has carried on cer- 
tain functions of fact-finding essential 
the carrying out of the legal obligafions 0! 
the executive branch of the Government. 

The common impression about the FBI is 
that it only tracks down criminals or roots 
out suspected violators of the law on the 
criminal side. Actually, this is but one of 
many duties imposed by Congress 0n the 
FBI. Businessmen, for example, have long 
been accustomed to the daily visits of FBI 
agents who seek information needed by the 
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Department of Justice in the inquiries prior 
to the filing of civil suits under the antitrust 
— CHECKING CONTRACTS 

It was the Democratic administration 
which delegated to the FBI the task of get- 
ting legal information with respect to the 
existing contract-renegotiation laws. This 
involves a checkup of the contents of con- 
tracts and a verification of a variety of 
items that can be the basis for dispute be- 
tween the Government and private contrac- 

rs. 
* the main reason for the FBI being 
called in to get the facts now about the 
proposal of the city of Memphis to build a 
powerplant is that, because of this action, 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under consideration the pos- 
sible cancellation of a $106 million contract 
with the Dixon-Yates organization. If the 
contract is canceled, the Government may be 
the defendant in a civil suit for damages. 
The Department of Justice, which gives legal 
advice to the President, is obligated to ad- 


vise upon the liability of the Government 
for any cancellation that is made. Every 
statement on which any action is predicated 


must be verified in advance from a legal 
standpoint. 

It is not adequate, therefore, to send a 
messenger boy to Memphis to collect the 
documents. The Government must send its 
authorized investigators, who must get certi- 
fied copies of every piece of evidence which 
could possibly become the basis for litiga- 
tion later on. The Federal Government 
must be prepared to show it acted in good 
faith and didn't play politics in canceling 
the Dixon-Yates agreement, if cancellation 
should be decided upon as the best course. 

The law is clear. Section 1089 of title V 
of the United States Code says: 

“For investigations regarding official mat- 


ters under control of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of State, as may 
be directed by the Attorney General, the At- 
torney General is authorized to appoint offi- 


cials who shall be vested with the authority 
necessary for the execution of such duties.” 


APPROPRIATION LAWS 
In the appropriation laws governing FBI 


funds is to be found a provision which says 
the FBI is to handle “such other matters 
under the control of the Department of 


Justice as may be directed by the Attorney 
General.” 


Under these grants of power the FBI, for 
many years, has investigated all the facts 
connected with cases that the Department 
of Justice has to defend in the United States 


Court of Claims. Likewise, after the Texas 
City disaster, the FBI made an extensive 
fact-finding inquiry so as to advise the 
Department on possible claims that might 
arise, 
The Democrats certainly went to town 
with their political demagoguery. Senator 
“PARKMAN, Of Alabama, said the use of the 
FBI in the matter is “utterly ridiculous.” 
Senator Gore, of Tennessee, called it an out- 
rage and said the FBI was created “to guard 
the Nation’s security and apprehend crimi- 
nals” and not to be used as a “gestapo or 
Political shock troops.” Senator MONRONEY, 
of Oklahoma, called it a “violation of inter- 
governmental relationships of the worst 
~achal House Leader McCormack said it is 
a would be expected in a police state.” 
enator KEFAUVER denounced it as an un- 
Warranted use of the FBI by the Attorney 
General. 
ANTITRUST MATTERS 


But not one of these Members of Con- 
08 would be willing today to sponsor legis- 
ae to prohibit the FBI from using its 
a see as it is now doing in consequence 
ies oan first issued by a Democratic Attor- 
a. 7eneral—to investigate mergers, monop- 

Jes, and antitrust matters generally, which 
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is all on the civil side and usually has no 
relation whatsoever to national security or 
the apprehension of criminals. 

Mayor Tobey, of Memphis, however, sees 
the point. He has said publicly that he 
doesn’t object to the inquiries by the FBI 
men. He has promised them every coopera- 
tion as they seek data on the legislative 
and executive powers of the city of Memphis. 
It is, of course, essential to analyze all of 
this before the Federal Government starts 
canceling a contract that could involve 
American taxpayers in the loss of many mil- 
lions of dollars through suits for damages. 





Sugar Act Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, much misleading information 
has been put out concerning the proposal 
to extend and revise the Sugar Act of 
1948 this year. Because I think it is of 
great importance, not only to our do- 
mestic sugar producing areas, but to the 
country as a whole, that this should be 
done, I would like to address myself pri- 
marily to some of the arguments which 
have been used against the proposal. 
Last week I appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and filed a 
statement on this same subject. In the 
remarks to appear herewith, I will follow 
that statement almost verbatim. 

I appear in support of H. R. 5406, 
having introduced an identical bill, H. 
R. 5443. Of course, the State which it 
is my privilege to represent has vested 
interest in this legislation. We are not 
one of the largest producing States in 
the Nation, but the sugar-beet industry 
is very important to our economy. Sug- 
ar beets represented 20 percent of the 
cash income crop in Wyoming in 1954, 
according to Department of Agriculture 
figures. It is not only important to us 
as farming commodity, but affects prac- 
tically every other segment of our econ- 
omy, including labor and business, which 
is practically all small business in Wyo- 
ming. Just to give you some idea of 
this, the farmer received approximately 
$5’ million for his crop. Payrolls of 
the sugar factories in 1954 represented 
$2 million. Freight payments by truck 
and railroad amounted to $112 million. 
Two and one-half million were account- 
ed for by sugar-refinery purchases of 
coal and various other industrial sup- 
plies. This totals $1212 million, but is 
really only a fraction of what could be 
developed, and if we were to arrive at 
the true realistic total, we would have 
to take into account the equipment pur- 
chased by the farmer and the food and 
other items purchased by farmers and 
factory workers, and those indirectly 
concerned. This will give you some idea 
of the importance of this to our econ- 
omy. 

I am not here, however, to make an 
appeal for special consideration for my 
State, nor any other State. I think this 
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is good sound legislation, for the best 
interest of the country as a whole, and 
when I say the country as a whole, I 
mean of the farmers, businessmen, la- 
borers, and the consumers. 

Although the statement has appar- 
ently been criticised, I still think the 
question before this committee and the 
Congress can be simply boiled down to 
the proposition of, is the American 
farmer to be allowed to share in the 
growth and progress of America. No 
matter how one attempts to sidestep the 
issue, that is what must be decided. 

I have attended a good portion of the 
hearings and have had a representative 
present at almost all others. We have 
attempted to secure copies of those 
statements made available to us. Speak- 
ing of facts, I think that most of the 
pertinent facts are in the record, and 
have been presented very fairly ana ably 
by representatives of the growers and 
the domestic industry. I see nothing to 
be accomplished by reviewing these 
facts. I am confident that if they are 
weighed on the basis of fairness and his- 
torical evidence, and what is best for 
the overall American citizen, then this 
legislation is certain to be passed by the 
committee and by the Congress. 

As we have followed these hearings, 
however, we have noted that some ques- 
tions have come up which seem to be 
left more or less hanging in the air. It 
is my opinion that the time allotted to 
me could best be used in touching brief- 
ly on some of these points which more 
frequently appeared. 

In the first place, there seems to be 
some effort made to tie this program 
to the issue of high rigid versus flexible 
price supports. I think it is obvious on 
the surface, that the situation pertain- 
ing to the principal basic commodities 
and the situation that pertains to sugar 
in the United States are not comparable 
for the simple reason that in the case 
of most of the basics, we have a surplus 
raised in the United States over what is 
consumed in the United States; whereas 
in the case of sugar, we are dealing with 
a commodity where our domestic pro- 
duction is approximately one-half of our 
consumption. I voted in favor of flexi- 
ble price supports. Before doing so, I 
tried to give honest consideration to the 
other proposals. My vote was based on 
what I believe to be in the best interest 
of the American farmer and the Ameri- 
can economy in general. I am confident 
that others, who voted otherwise, to a 
large measure, voted because of similar 
convictions. I certainly respect the 
opinions of those who disagree with me, 
and only time will tell which of us is 
correct. Certainly this committee should 
and will consider this legislation on its 
merits, and on the basis of what is best 
for the American farmer, the American 
economy, and the overail American 
otherwise, without permitting the legis- 
lation to be prejudiced by side issues. 

Let me state that my constituents and 
myself are extremely interested in a 
selfish way in the basic crop which is a 
matter of greatest concern. Of course, 
I refer to wheat. Reference has been 
made to the living-room approach in 
connection with the restrictions on im- 
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ports by quotas. If the approach with 
regard to sugar is a living room, then 
certainly our policy as to wheat, in which 
my constituents are also directly inter- 
ested, and most of the other basic com- 
modities, is that of a closed-door policy. 
With certain limited exceptions, we per- 
mit no importations, and this is as it 
should be, for we are raising presently in 
the United States, more of these com- 
modities than we can consume. 

Considerable comment has been made 
about the awful subsidy attached to this 
program. This, in my humble opinion, 
is not a subsidy in the sense that the 
word is commonly used in America to- 
day, but is a production payment made 
to the American producer in lieu of tariff. 
I think all of us must agree that the 
American producer cannot pay high 
wages or other high costs of production, 
nor can we in America continue to ad- 
vance our standard of living, and still 
compete with foreign producers, whether 
we produce sugar, automobiles, bicycles, 
textiles, cotton, wool, livestock, toys, oil, 
coal, or almost any other commodity that 
you can think of. The Sugar Act took 
us from high tariffs to the quota pro- 
cedure, with payments to growers, pri- 
marily to benefit Cuba. The whole sugar 
problem is a tariff problem and not a 
price support problem. Just as a fur- 
ther example, some members of this 
committee and myself have common in- 
terests in the livestock industry. We 
take great pride that our livestock pro- 
ducers have refused to seek price sup- 
ports. On the other hand, if we were 
to suddenly throw open the Mexican 
border and drop all barriers to importa- 
tion of Argentine beef, it would be but 
a short time before domestic industry 
was completely demoralized. I can con- 
tinue to draw similar parallels with other 
commodities. The facts showed that the 
sugar program has not operated to the 
detriment of the consumer, but rather 
to his benefit. 

In connection with the problem as to 
basic commodities, may I also point out 
that this revision of the Sugar Act will 
help to solve some of the problems per- 
taining to acreage cuts on the basic com- 
modities. I know of instances in my own 
State where the reason that some of cur 
veterans, who have been on projects for 
long enough to have acquired a sugar 
history since World War II, but have not, 
is caused mainly because they could grow 
certain basic commodities, at a guaran- 
teed price, with less investment and less 
work. By permitting them to grow sugar 
beets now, we will ease the pain as far 
as the acreage restrictions are concerned 
on wheat; not only on them, but on other 
wheat growers. 

It has been inferred that we cannot 
ease off on acreage controls every time 
we feel a pinch, or we will have a chaotic 
sarm program. This might be true gen- 
erally, but we certainly can increase the 
acreage allotments on sugar when we 
have a crop which we do not domestically 
produce in surplus, and when we can do 
so without taking it away from anyone 
else, as I will subsequently point out. I 
should also like to mention that during 
my short service in Congress, I have had 
occasion to vote for acreage increases 
for the small tobacco producer, rice pro- 
ducer, cotton farmer, and, I believe, pea- 
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nut farmer, even though these are crops 
in which there is a domestic surplus. 
Certainly it is not fair to infer that there 
is no compassion in our souls for others 
while we ask special privileges, when all 
we are asking is for a share in the growth 
of America for our sugar producer and 
are willing to give and pay higher domes- 
tic prices in order to maintain our 
American standard of living, et cetera, 
with regard to the entire domestic con- 
sumption of other commodities. 

I was somewhat amazed by the sweep- 
ing statements made on the part of some 
domestic industries, who apparently felt 
that they were best serving their own in- 
terests by suggesting that everything 
should be given to the foreign interests. 
In connection with this, I should like to 
compliment and thank the representa- 
tives of foreign interests other than Cuba 
for the very fair and fine statements 
which they have made. I certainly hope 
that they shall be given favorable con- 
sideration for a greater share in the for- 
eign quota. As concerns domestic inter- 
ests, who made statements to the oppo- 
site effect, I would again like to point 
out that they cannot, over the long haul, 
compete with lower labor and other pro- 
duction costs in foreign countries any 
better than can the American sugar pro- 
ducers. Within the last week, I have 
received a letter from one of my constit- 
uents wanting to know why he could not 
buy truck tractors from Canada without 
paying a 10 percent duty. I could very 
weil use a new car. I might very well be 
driving an Italian Fiat, or a German 
Volkswagon, or a British Austin, if we 
were to remove the 10 percent duty. I 
am not suggesting that this be done, be- 
cause I believe in preserving the Amer- 
ican standard of living and protecting 
the American worker and businessman, 
but I might suggest that the same con- 
sideration be given our sugar farmers, 
laborers, and businessmen. I have some 
figures available, if anyone is interested, 
on what the small population in Wyom- 
ing alone buys in some of these commod- 
ities. Certainly if our economy is strong, 
the ability of the domestic market to 
purchase must be preserved. It is rather 
interesting to note that one of the com- 
panies whose representative appeared 
before this committee minimizing the 
importance of the domestic producer 
only very recently contacted me in an 
entirely different vein. The State 
which I represent was thinking of go- 
ing into a machine accounting sys- 
tem. The Wyoming representative of 
this company approached me with the 
request that I speak to the Governor 
about giving his company an oppor- 
tunity to be considered. At that time, 
I was led to believe that this was 
a very important piece of business to the 
company generally. May I remind this 
company that a good portion of the taxes 
that must be raised to pay for these ma- 
chines, when and if they are bought, 
must come from Wyoming sugar beet 
producers and others directly and indi- 
rectly connected with the industry. The 
main argument seems to be centered 
around the obligation we have to Cuba. 
I think that it is established beyond con- 
tradiction that we have no legal obliga- 
tion, which this bill seeks to controvert. 
Cuba will be left with her full quota be- 
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fore World War II, plus virtually all the 
increased consumption up to the present 
date, plus whatever share of the historic 
45 percent foreign production that js 
eventually allotted to her by this com- 
mittee and this Congress. The argument 
that we are cutting down on her is simply 
without basis or fact. We cannot be 
charged with disrupting her economy, 
for we do not propose to buy less from 
her, but continually more. The records 
of previous hearings and committee re. 
ports have been quoted for this record, 
and certainly established that Cuba had 
a right to expect that the domestic pro- 
ducers would reenter the market for their 
historic share as soon as they had re- 
covered from the various effects of war- 
time dislocations. Cuba entered the 
market during wartime and supplied us 
over and beyond her historic quotas, 
Yaturally we were gratified at this. On 
the other hand, they have been repaid 
well, and to say that they are entitled 
to more consideration is to completely 
overlook the primary fact that we fought 
and financed a war that benefited Cuba 
just as well as the rest of the world. I 
remember a Puerto Rican regiment in 
North Africa, and a Brazilian division 
in Italy, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no Cuban blood was spilled on for- 
eign soil. I think we cannot disregard 
the interest of the American farmer, and 
particularly the debt that we owe to the 
veteran who took one of our reclamation 
farms in Wyoming and other Western 
States, and is now denied any sugar beet 
production under the present law. 

Yes, Cuba was well repaid for con- 
tributing to our war effort by producing 
sugar—at a profit—while we fought a 
war—at a loss. Cuba has had all our 
increase in domestic consumption since 
the beginning of World War II, added to 
their basic quota at that time. The 
Cuban import quota increased from 
roughly 1,900,000 tons in 1940 to 2,668,- 
000 tons in 1955. Under our bills we 
would take 188,000 tons out of the 200,- 
000 estimated increase in consumption 
this year, and share the balance. There- 
fore, Cuba’s quota for 1955 might well 
be as high as 2,673,000 tons. The argu- 
ment that we would be taking some- 
thing away from Cuba this year does 
not stand up in this light. 

As far as I am concerned, the argu- 
ment fails that we even have a moral 
obligation to Cuba in connection with 
this. If this Government, and _ this 
Congress, has a moral obligation to any- 
one, it is to these veterans, who are sud- 
denly denied a right to produce. They 
have obligated themselves to pay for the 
expensive machinery now used on 4 
sugar-beet farm. Unless we do some- 
thing about this law and do it now, wé 
are saying to them, “We made available 
to you a small 160-acre farm. We en- 
couraged you to sign the repayment 
contract to pay back the cost of irriga- 
tion. We stood by while you invested in 
this machinery and gave a boost to the 
American factory worker. Now we are 
no longer interested in you. You can- 
not grow a cash crop. For all we care 
you can lose your machinery. You can 
lose your farm, and your family can 50 
begging.” 

If there is any moral obligation 10 
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yolved in this legislation, in my humble 
opinion, it is to these veterans. 

Let us look at the moral obligation 
statements from yet another angle. 
Throughout these hearings it has been 
pointed up that the reason for the 1948 
Sugar Act amendments was to give the 
American farmer a chance to build back 
his production curtailed by the war, and 
to allow Cuba to scale down her produc- 
tion gradually to gear it to a postwar 
economy over a period of 5 years rather 
than take an abrupt drop in quota. 
There lies a moral obligation on the part 
of Cuba. Cuba has not lived up to the 
spirit of the agreement, nor made any 
recognizable attempt to live up to it. 
She has each year increased her acreage, 
and each year increased her production. 
Cuba, then, is in the peculiar position 
of charging the wronged party with a 
moral obligation that cannot exist in the 
light of her refusal to comply with the 
spirit of the agreement made possible 
by the generosity and understanding of 
the domestic producers and the Phil- 
jppine producers. 

I have one more salient point. I have 
always tried, throughout my legislative 
experience, to decide issues on the basis 
of principle. The principle involved 
here is that the American citizen, wheth- 
er he be a farmer, laborer, a shipowner, 
or a lawyer, is certainly entitled to bene- 
fit from his own enterprise and his own 
initiative—he is certainly entitled to 
a share in the growth of America. This 
is the principle involved in the 50-50 
provision of S. 2690 adopted on the floor 
of the House last week, to give the Amer- 
ican shipowner a chance to take a half 
share of the shipping of American prod- 
ucts abroad. When my Wyoming Farm 
Bureau Federation wired me to oppose 
this proposal, I immediately contacted 
them by telephone to tell them that I 
considered the principle involved—ex- 
actly the same principle we are fighting 
for in attempting to get the sugar bill 
passed—the right of the American to 
participate in the growth of America. 
I supported the 50-50 provision for 
American shipowners and sailors. It 
was adopted by an overwhelming divi- 
sion vote. I think the House will follow 
the same principle as applied to our 
Sugar industry if allowed an opportunity. 

I urge that H. R. 5406 be given prompt 
and favorable consideration in the inter- 
ests of the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can economy, and the overall general 
American interest, both with regard to 
domestic and foreign relations. 





A Kind Word for Tom O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
© extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
T include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Sun-Times of July 11, 1955: 
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A KInp Worp For Tom O’BrRIEN 


In his 18 years in Congress, Representative 
THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, Democrat, of Illinois, 
seldom has raised his voice or sponsored a 
bill. But he has the professional politicians’ 
way of making friends, even with those who 
are on the other side of the political fence, 

O’Brien is the sponsor of a measure to 
permit more Lake Michigan water to be 
diverted through the Illinois waterway. He 
sponsored the measure as the ranking mem- 
ber of the Chicago delegation. And it turned 
out that quiet Tom could be persuasive and 
eloquent as the occasion demanded. His 
ability to make friends paid off when an 
effort to kill the bill failed 316 to 74. 

More water is needed in the Illinois water- 
way to speed the flow of sewage and provide a 
cleaner river downstate. Opposition usu- 
ally comes from Congressmen from other lake 
States who argue that increasing the flow 
will lower the lake levels. 

O’BRIEN’s measure would increase the flow 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet per second for a 
8-year experimental period. During this 
time, he argued, it would be possible to re- 
assess all the problems caused when Chicago 
turned the Chicago River around and caused 
it to flow backward earlier this century. 

The measure now goes to the Senate, where 
it should get bipartisan support from Senator 
Dovcias and Senator DirKsEN. 

Anthony Olis, president of the sanitary 
district, tells us that O'BRIEN deserves a good 
hand for the way he handled the matter. 
This is probably the nicest thing ever said 
about O'BRIEN by a Republican in all his 77 
years. 





Shocking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
pertinent editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of July 7, 1955: 

SMOKESCREEN FOR A RETREAT 


One of the most pertinent and shocking 
facts now emerges through the smokescreen 
with which the administration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is covering its retreat on the 
ill-starred Dixon-Yates power contract. 

That fact is the full measure of the impro- 
priety of Adolphe H. Wenzell’s serving the 
Government at the same time that his in- 
vestment house was arranging financing for 
Dixon-Yates. 

Paul H. Miller, an official of First Boston 
Corp., as was Wenzell at the time, testified 
Wednesday to the Senate antimonopoly sub- 
committee that Wenzell drafted the Dixon- 
Yates financing plan while serving as a con- 
sultant to the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He testified that one reason First Boston 
waived its usual fee for the service— 
amounting to $150,000—was that it wanted 
to avoid charges that the bank profited from 
Wenzell’s work with the Budget Bureau. 

Yet as late as June 30 President Eisen- 
hower told his press conference: 

“Mr. Wenzell never was called in or asked 
a single thing about the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. He was brought in * * * before the 
contract was ever proposed: My under- 
standing is that quickly as the Dixon-Yates 
thing came up he resigned.” 

Senator KEFAUVER proposes to call Budget 
Director Hughes to explain why no mention 
of First Boston Corp. was made in the ad- 
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ministration’s official documentation of 
Dixon-Yates. The committee might also in- 
quire why the President has been so sadly 
misinformed and noninformed about. Mr. 
Wenzell’s role. : 

Senator KEFAUVER’s committee is hot on 
the scent of the charge that Mr. Wenzell 
violated the conflict-of-interest law. This 
part of the Criminal Code forbids Govern- 
ment employees outside interests which con- 
flict with their interests as Government 
servants. 

Meanwhile, the administration continues 
to send up new puffs of smoke. General 
Vogel, Chairman of TVA, ‘reports, as every- 
one already knew, that the Dixon-Yates plant 
is no longer needed. Budget Director 
Hughes reexamines the project at the Presi- 
dent’s behest. Attorney General Brownell 
assigns FBI agents to find out if Memphis 
can really go ahead and build its own steam 
plant. 

Whatever the fate of the Dixon-Yates proj- 
ect—and its future does not appear bright— 
there should be no letup in the investigation 
of the Wenzell double role and of the ap- 
parent favoring of special interests which has 
characterized the whole unbusinesslike busi- 
ness. 





Herbert Hoover, Respected, Distinguished 
Elder Statesman of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, all 
too often the greatness of a patriot is 
ignored during his lifetime, and only be- 
comes apparent many years later as his- 
tory is reviewed in retrospect. Because 
the patriotic leader must essentially be a 
man of foresight and great vision, he is 
ahead of the time in which he lives, 
always looking to the future and striving 
to learn from the past so that he may use 
his leadership to guide the nation to a 
peaceful and prosperous future and to 
turn aside from the pitfalls of the pres- 
ent which would destroy the very prin- 
ciples upon which the nation survives. 

Today we are fortunate as Americans 
to have recognized the true greatness of 
one of our most distinguished statesmen, 
and to pay tribute during his lifetime to 
one who has dedicated his entire life to 
the service of the people. And it is with 
genuine regret that we see this man, now 
80 years of age, retire from public life 
to take a well-earned rest. 

Iam referring, of course, to none other 
than Herbert Hoover. His story is 
typically American—born in Iowa in 
1874—the son of a humble blacksmith— 
orphaned at the age of 7—educated in 
the public schools—and from this be- 
ginning finally reaching the highest 
position in the land as 3lst President of 
the United States. 

For the past 8 years, Mr. Hoover has 
served as Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and the value of the findings of 
this Commission are known to every 
American in our Nation. 

During his term as Chairman, under 
two administrations, both Republican 
and Democratic, about 70 percent of the 
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recommendations of his Commission 
have been accepted either in whole or in 
some degree, a record which attests to 
the outstanding quality of his leadership 
and sound judgment. 

Already the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission have saved the 
American taxpayers millions of dollars, 
and the total savings over the years will 
multiply again and again. 

Herbert Hoover has earned the respect 
and the deep admiration and affection of 
the American people by the selfless serv- 
ice he has rendered during his more than 
41 years of public service, and the follow- 
ing editorial from the Los Angeles Times 
expresses the sentiment of the American 
public on his retirement. 

Mr. Hoover RETIRES 


When the Hoover Commission officially 
expires this week, Herbert Hoover, its Chair- 
man for the past 8 years, will retire to pri- 
vate life, ending a career of more than 41 
years in public services. Few men in our 
history have devoted themselves so energeti- 
cally and unselfishly in the cause of the pub- 
lic good. 

The Commission which he has headed has 
been engaged on a monumental task in fer- 
reting out the waste and inefficiency that 
are inevitable accompaniments to big gov- 
ernment. That this task has been performed 
with diligence and thoroughness is a tribute 
to its leader the 31st President of the United 
States. 

If any man has earned his retirement, Mr. 
Hoover has. He took over the job at an age 
when most men are already enjoying retire- 
ment and he has followed it through with 
indefatigable persistence. He has served as 
Commission Chairman under two adminis- 
trations, Democratic and Republican, and he 
has seen about 70 percent of the Commis- 
sion recommendations accepted either wholly 
or in some degree. 

The Commission’s original.purpose, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Hoover, was “to save the tax- 
payers money.” But its investigation re- 
vealed something which he considers even 
more important: “the realization that the 
whole social and economic foundation is 
based on private enterprise.” 

His services to his country are an inspira- 
tion to all those who must carry on. 


Mr. Hoover believes in America and its 
destiny. He also believes that our Na- 
tion cannot survive unless we keep alive 
the spirit of liberty, freedom, and indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

On his 80th birthday, Herbert Hoover 
delivered the following address which ex- 
presses his own philosophy which I be- 
lieve should be read by every American. 
It is the philosophy of a man who realizes 
from the pinnacle of a long and distin- 
guished career that the real values are 
spiritual, the antithesis of the material- 
ism of Marxian socialism, and that 
America’s greatest heritage is still the 
Bible, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution of the United 
States: 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN AMERICAN 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. Mine has been a life of work in many 
lands under many kinds of governments, 
both good and bad. I have been honored by 
my countrymen in many public offices and 
with may opportunities to serve outside the 
Government. 

I have watched the two great world wars 
with their holocausts of death, destruction, 
and famine. I have taken some part in the 
remedy of their terrible aftermaths. I have 
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participated in the search for a healing 
peace. 

I have witnessed the legacy of war in 
doubting minds, brutality, crime and de- 
based morals. Moreover, I have witnessed on 
the ground in 20 nations the workings of the 
philosophy of that anti-Christ, Karl Marx. 

After these long years and from all these 
experiences there rises constantly in my 
mind the forces which make for progress and 
those which may corrode away the safe- 
guards of freedom in America. I want to say 
something about these forces, but I shall 
endeavor to do so, not in the tones of Jere- 
miah, but in the spirit of Saint Paul. 

New forces from science and new ideas, 
both good and bad, constantly arise in the 
world. We welcome changes which advance 
the welfare of our people. Our system al- 
Ways needs repairs. 

Also we have to clean up the vast wreckage 
and disorders of two devastating tornadoes 
of wars which have swept over mankind 
during the past 40 years. 

And above all, we have need to remedy 
constant corruption of the safeguards of 
free men. 

SOUND AT HEART 


The remedies in America are not revoJu- 
tion. They are, except for peace and war, 
mostly jobs of marginal repairs around a 
sound philosophy and a stout heart. 

Our Founding Fathers did not invent the 
priceless boon of individual freedom and 
respect for the dignity of men. That great 
gift to mankind sprang from the Creator 
and not from governments. 

The Founding Fathers, with superd genius, 
welded together the safeguards of these free- 
doms. 

They were mostly concerned with the dan- 
gers of political tyranny. With the coming 
of the industrial age our people welded in 
new safeguards. We could no more have 
economic tyranny than political tyranny. 

And with these safeguards our people were 
at one time closer to the goals of human 
welfare than any other civilization in all 
history. 

The progress of freedom is a never-ending 
struggle to prevent the abuse of power 
whether by individuals, by groups, or by 
government or nations. 

Our Founding Fathers created unique re- 
straints on power by the Bill of Rights and 
a structure of built-in checks and balances. 
Among these new concepts was a division of 
power between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and between the three branches of 
Government. I do not need to tell you that. 

But what I have to tell you is that these 
separations of power became seriously con- 
fused, corroded, and weakened during the 20 
years before this administration. 

These confusions have included Executive 
encroachment on the legislative and judi- 
cial branches. There has been judicial en- 
croachment on the States’ rights. There 
has been congressional encroachment on the 
Executive. The Federal Government has 
grasped many of the vital functions of State 
and local government. 

Some of the corrosions of our division of 
power are the aftermaths of our wars. Some 
of them come from the various infections 
of socialism. I will tell you more of that 
later. 

PERILOUS MAGIC 


Some of the corrosions come from the dis- 
covery that it is easy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to light the magic power of Fed- 
eral credit. But the flame that warms can 
also consume the safeguards of freemen. 

Some of these encroachments come from 
a long era of beguilement by pressure groups 
and local government for subsidies from the 
Federal Government. 

One of the end results of all this is the 
growth of a huge centralized Federal bu- 
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reaucracy. It has expanded in 20 years from 
600,000 to 2,300,000. Some increase is neces. 
sary. Most of them are fine men and women 

But innate in bureaucracy are three im. 
placable spirits. They are self-perpetuation 
expansion of their empires, and demand for 
more power. Bureaucracy rushes headlong 
into the visions of the millennium and sends 
the bills to the Treasury. 

Today we have more Federal employees 
in nearly every State than all the local of. 
cials, including constables. They penetrate 
every part of local government. The pro. 
duce great waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
They create a vested interest of a vested 
habit for some pressure group. They inter. 
fere in politics and too often are infecteq 
with corruption. 

Their magics invade personal freedom of 
every citizen, every moment of every hour, 

The remedy is to restore the checks and 
balances of power, to reinvigorate State and 
local governments, and to deflate the bu. 
reaucratic empires. 

Many of these confusions of power are 
today under vigorous investigation in which 
I have some part, 


OPEN TO TREASON 


My countrymen, all these corrosions of 
the checks and balances of power call for 
constant battle from you, the people. They 
must be wiped out if you would stay fully 
free. 

In our foreign relations there are great 
dangers and also vital safeguards to freemen. 
During the last war we witnessed a special 
encroachment of the Executive upon the 
legislative branch. This has been through 
& new type of commitment of the United 
States to other nations. I am not going 
to argue legalisms, for they do not go to 
the center of the issue. 

The real issue is whether the President, 
through declaration or implication or by 
appeasement or by acquiescence or by joint 
statements with foreign officials, can commit 
the American people to foreign nations with- 
out the specific consent of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

There has been a grievous list of such com- 
mitments. They include international agree- 
ments which shackle our economy by limit- 
ing a free market. 

But more terrible were. such executive 
agreements as our recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia which opened the headgates for a torrent 
of traitors. Our tacit alliance with Soviet 
Russia spread communism over the earth. 

Our acquiesence in the annexation by 
Russia of the Baltic States at Moscow and 
the partition of Poland at Teheran extin- 
guished the liberties of tens of millions of 
people. 

Worse still was the appeasement and sur- 
render at Yalta of 10 nations to slavery 
And there was the secret agreement with 
respect to China which set in train the com- 
munization of Mongolia, North Korea, and 
all of China. 


WHERE IS PEACE? 


These unrestrained Presidential actions 
have resulted in a shrinking of human free- 
dom over the whole world. From these ac- 
tions came the jeopardies of the cold war. 
As a byproduct these actions have shrunk 
our freedoms by crushing taxes, huge <e- 
fense costs, inflation, and compulsory mill 
tary service. 

We must make such misuse of power 
ever impossible. 

And let me say, I have no fears of this 
evil from President Eisenhower, but he will 
not always be President. 

Our dangers from the Communist source of 
gigantic evil in the world are unending. 4!! 
of the peace agencies we have created and all 
of the repeated conferences we have held 
have failed to find even a whisper of rea 
peace. 


fore 
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Amid these malign forces, our haunting 
anxiety and our paramount necessity is the 
defense of our country. 


It is not my purpose to define the foreign ° 


policies of our Government. 

Sooner or later a new line of action will 
become imperative. 

I have disagreed with, and protested 
against, the most dangerous of our foreign 
policies during the whole of the 20 years 
prior to the last presidential election. I 
opposed and protested every step in the 
policies which led us into the Second World 

ar. 
wae in June 1941, When Britain was 
safe from a German invasion due to Hitler’s 
diversion to attack Stalin, I urged that the 
gargantuan jest of all history would be our 
giving aid to the Soviet Government. I urged 
we should allow those two dictators to ex- 
haust each other. 

I stated that the result of our assistance 
would be to spread communism over the 
whole world. I urged that if we stood aside 
the time would come when we could bring 
lasting peace to the world. 


I WAS RIGHT 


I have no regrets. The consequences have 
proved that I was right. 

Today the socialist virus and poison gas 
generated by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
have spread into every nation on the earth. 
Their dogma is absolute materialism” which 
defies truth and religious faith. 

Their poisons are of many sorts. The 
preservation of the safeguards of liberty 
makes it imperative that we give heed to 
their every variety. 

The bloody virus type, radiating from Com- 
munist Russia, is today rotting the souls of 
two-fifths of all mankind which it has en- 
slaved. 

From the day Lenin rose to power in Mos- 
cow, the Communists have carried on an 
underground conspiracy against every other 
nation. The rank and file of our people are 
immune from this infection. The recruiting 
grounds for their agents are from our minor- 
ity of fuzzy-minded intellectuals and labor 
leaders. 

Over a thousand such Communist agents 
have already been rooted out of responsible 
positions in our Government and other spots 
of influence. 

Many of these spies and traitors when ex- 
posed sought sanctuary for their infamies in 
the fifth amendment. Such a plea of im- 
munity is an implication of guilt. 

Surely these people should not have the 
right to vote or to hold office, for thereby they 
use these privileges of free men against the 
safeguards of freedom. 

Despite the clamor over ferreting out these 
persons, you must not be led into the mistake 
that Moscow has closed down its recuiting 
Offices for American agents. Or that con- 
tinued action of the FBI and congressional 
committees is not equally imperative. 

I have little fear that these Communist 
agents can destroy the Republic if we con- 
tinue to ferret them out. Our greater con- 
cern should be the other varieties of Karl 
Marx virus. 

Among them are the Socialists. They as- 
sert they would proceed only by constitu- 
tional means. 

EXORBITANT TAXES 


The Socialists prowl on many fronts. They 
Promote the centralized Federal Government, 
with its huge bureaucracy. They drive to 
absorb the income of the people by unneces- 
oe Government spending and exorbitant 

“aXes, 

They have pushed our Government deep 
into enterprises which compete with the 
Tights of free men. These enterprises are 
endowed with exemption from control of 
State and local governments. 
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Congressional committees have listed hun- 
dreds of these Federal activities. But only 
a drop of typhoid in a barrel of drinkmg 
water sickens a whole village. 

Every step of these programs somewhere, 
somehow, stultifies the freedom, the incen- 
tives, the courage, and the creative impulses 
of our people. 

Beyond all this, there is proof in the world 
that the end result of socialism can be 
bloody communism. 

In the Iron Curtain States, it was the 
Socialist intellectuals who weakened the 
freedom of men by destroying free enterprise. 

Thus they have furnished the boarding 
ladders by which the Communists captured 
the ship of state. 

One of the postwar cousins of socialism is 
the so-called welfare state. This poison gas 
is generated by the same sort of fuzzy- 
minded intellectuals. Its slogan is “planned 
economy.” 

The phrase itself was borrowed from total- 
itarian governments. The end of it would 
at least be a government wherein whatever 
is not forbidden would be compulsory,. 

One of the annoyances of this cult is its 
false assumption that our nation has never 
been heedful of the welfare of our people. 
That we are our brother's keeper was rooted 
in religious faith long before these fuzzy- 
minded men were born. Since the founda- 
tion of the republic, we have recognized and 
practiced both private and governmental re- 
sponsibility for the unfortunate and the 
aged; for the education of our youth and the 
health of our people. 


ENTERPRISE IS VITAL 


Moreover, this cult has a host of gimmicks 
for giving away the people’s money. Among 
their ideas is that government should guar- 
antee every citizen security from the cradle 
to the grave. 

But it is solely the initiative and the labor 
of the physically able in the prime of life 
that can support the aged, the young, the 
sick—and the bureaucracy. 

And this active earning group requires the 
pressures of competition, the rewards of 
enterprise and new adventure to keep it on 
the job. 

Even if security from the cradle to the 
grave could eliminate the risks of life, it 
would be a dead hand on the creative spirit 
of our people. Also, the Judgement of the 
Lord to Adam about sweat has not been 
repealed. 

When we flirt with the Delilah of security 
for our productive group, we had better 
watch out, lest in our blindness we pull down 
the pillars of the temple of free men. 

The British under a Socialist government 
tried it. Its result was a level of poverty 
which British Socialists sought to obscure 
with the term “austerity.” Britain is now 
in retreat from it. 

Among the delusions offered us by fuzzy- 
minded people in that imaginary creature, 
the common man. It is dinned into us that 
this is the century of the common man. 

The whole idea is another cousin of the 
Soviet proletariat. The uncommon man is 
to be whittled down to size. It is the nega- 
tion of individual dignity and a slogan of 
mediocrity and uniformity. 

The common man dogma may be of use 
as a yote-getting apparatus. It supposedly 
proves the humility of demagogues. The 
greatest strides of human progress have come 
from uncommon men and women. 

You have perhaps heard of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, or Thomas Edison. 
They were humble in origin, but that was 
not their greatness. 

The humor of it is that when we get sick 
we want an uncommon doctor. When we 
go to war, we yearn for an uncommon gen- 
eral or admiral. When we choose the presi- 
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dent of a university, we want an uncommon 
educator. Ms 
ERA OF UNCOMMON MAN 


The imperative need of this Nation at all 
times is the leadership of the uncommon 
men or women. We need men and women 
‘who cannot be intimidated, who are not con- 
cerned with applause meters, not those who 
sell tomorrow for cheers today. 

Such leaders are not to be made like queen 
bees. They must rise by their own merits. 
America recognizes no frozen social strati- 
fications which prevent this free rise of every 
individual. 

They rise by merit from our shops and 
farms. They rise from the 35 million boys 
and girls in our schools and colleges. That 
they have the determination to rise is the 
glorious promise of leadership among free 
men. ‘ 

A nation is strong or weak, it thrives or 
perishes upon what it believes to be true. 
If our youth is rightly instructed in the faith 
of our fathers; in the tradition of our coun- 
try; in the dignity of each individual man, 
then our power will be stronger than any 
weapon of destruction that man can devise. 

And now as to this whole gamut of Social- 
ist infections, I say to you, the neighbors of 
my childhood, the ‘sons and daughters of 
my native State, God has blessed us with 
another wonderful word—heritage. 

The great documents of that heritage are 
not from Karl Marx. They are the Bible, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Within them alone can the safeguards of 
freedom survive. Safeguard the true spirit 
of these guaranties for your children, that 
they may not become the prisoners of a 
hydra-headed socialism. 

If anyone rises to say that all this is re- 
actionary, you may class him as either fuzzy- 
minded or an ignorant enemy of free men. 

Amid this recitation of our problems, I 
would not have you think that there are not 
great fields of promise for the future if we 
can keep out of war. 


NATION NOT DYING 


The last few years have seen advances in 
science and technology which amount al- 
most to revolution in our life and world 
relations. 

If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new hori- 
zons and new frontiers are open to us. New 
inventions and new applications of old 
knowledge will come to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other blessings. 
Not only do they expand our living but also 
they open new opportunities and new areas 
of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. 

They unfold the wonders of the atom and 
the heavens. Daily they prove the reality 
of an allwise Supreme Giver of law. 

There are voices in our country who daily 
sound alarms that our civilization is on the 
way out. Concentrated on the difficulties of 
our times, they see an early and dour end for 
us. But civilization does not decline and 
fall while the people still possess dynamic 
creative faculties, devotion to religious faith 
and to liberty. 

The American people still possess these 
qualities. We are not at the bedside of a 
naton in death’s agony. 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. As the shadows lengthen over my years, 
my confidence, my hopes and dreams for 
my countrymen are undimmed. 

This confidence is that with advancing 
knowledge, toil will grow less exacting; that 
fear, hatred, pain, and tears may subside; 
that the regenerating sun of creative ability 
and religious devotion will refresh each 
morning the strength and progress of my 
country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include, herewith, the following 
article by W. V. Eckardt, from the cur- 
rent issue of the New Leader: 

THE Hoover REPORTS 


(By W. V. Eckardt) 


On June 30, the busy life of the second 
Hoover Commission—which is giving us ad- 
vice on governmental and military manage- 
ment, foreign policy, lending, housing, trans- 
portation, water resources, and electric 
power—officially expired. Now a small staff 
of ex-President Herbert’s Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, appropriately housed in the 
new building of the Government Accounting 
Office here, has another 90 days to complete 
its reports. 

Public discussion, mostly critical, of the 
Commission’s work has just begun. ‘So far 
at least we have not replied,” says Hoover. 
“That may come later.” But Hoover makes 
no bones about the political intent of his 
efforts. 

The first Hoover Commission, which op- 
erated from 1947 to 1949, was in Hoover's 
words “for various reasons unable to deal 
with policy questions.” It was a bipartisan 
group which counted Dean Acheson among 
its members; 196 of its 273 specific recom- 
mendations have been adopted. Neverthe- 
less, in the 1952 campaign, General Eisen- 
hower talked a lot about dusting off the 
Hoover reports which then would restore 
efficiency and honesty in government, and 
save us literally millions of dollars. 

In the flush of his victory, the second 
Hoover Commission was set up. One of its 
godfathers, Senator Homer Ferguson, Repub- 
lican, Michigan, declared: “This will give us 
an opportunity at last te reverse the trend 
of the last 20 years.” The second Commis- 
sion consists of 7 Republicans and 5 Demo- 
crats. The 83d Congress gave it “authority 
to propose constitutional amendments, legis- 
lative enactments, and administrative ac- 
tions as in its judgment are necessary to car- 
ry out its recommendations.” Hoover has 
interpreted this to mean that his powers are 
wide open to examine not just the operation 
but the very functions of the executive. 

He has done so with obvious gusto, per- 
sonally devoting as much as 16 hours a day 
to directing and sifting every 1 of the 3 mil- 
lion words the Commission has produced to 
date. Except for brief introductions, each 
report is written by one of Hoover's various 
task forces, which are headed by chairmen 
whom he personally has selected or approved. 

In practically all cases, the task-force com- 
manders and their recruits are business ex- 
ecutives or professionals with business or 
business-endowed university connections. 
The other commissioners have little control 
over the studies and investigations. The 
task force on water resources and power, for 
instance, has 26 members and a staff of 46 
people; it labored more than a year to pro- 
duce a report of almost 1,800 printed pages. 
According to Commissioner Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Democratic Congressman from California, a 
boiled-down version of these findings “was 
discussed and approved by the Commission 
in the space of 2 hours.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr. 
HOLIFIELD’s lucid dissents adorn almost every 
one of the final products. It is surprising, 
however, that the other Democrats—James A. 
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Farley, Robert G. Storey, a law school dean, 
and Senators John McClellan and John F. 
Kennedy—have had so little to say about 
these documents. KENNEDy's silence is 
probably due to the long illness from which 
he only recently recovered. 

The dozen or so reports published to date 
can each be had for about 45 cents from the 
Public Printer. “Provided they do not raise 
your temperature,” Mr. Hoover says, they 
“are a better sleeping pill than a first-class 
novel.” They are, of course, filled with a 
lot of charts and statistics and abound in 
technical managerial lingo. Property man- 
agement, paperwork management, traffic 
management, supply management are the 
favored nouns of the task-force commandos; 
curtail, reduce, and abolish their favorite 
verbs. Specific administrative recommenda- 
tions, however are quite scarce. Instead, op- 
erational recommendations are usually con- 
fined to pointing up the need for further 
study, undefined steps to be taken and—sur- 
prisingly—a further centralization of var- 
ious and sundry administrative functions in 
the hands of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, an agency created by the first Hoover 
Commission. 

However tedious, the Hoover Commission 
reports, like a novel, reveal quite a bit about 
their authors. They are, as we pointed out, 
predominantly representatives of business— 
not big, big business so much as the medium- 
size enterprises which made the NAM and 
the chambers of commerce tick. They are 
drawn from the pullman smoking-car crowd 
rather than from the private plane execu- 
tives. The difference seems important; it 
is, to some extent, the difference between the 
two Republican parties. 

Big, big business, if a sweeping generali- 
zation be permitted, has changed its outlook 
considerably since its robber-baron begin- 
nigs—at least if men like Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, Henry Ford II, Paul Hoffman, or John 
J. McCloy are any indication. For what- 
ever reasons, it seems to have adjusted to 
the changed world of jet planes and the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

The vociferous Don Quixotes of free enter- 
prise who wrote the Hoover reports, on the 
other hand, still fight their windmills of so- 
cialism, creeping and otherwise. Their hori- 
zons are clouded by nostalgia for the good 
old boom-and-bust days of strictly limited 
taxes and strictly unlimited profits. 

The chief impression their reports create 
is one of overwhelming pettiness. Perhaps 
these good people do such a poor job of try- 
ing to improve our Government because they 
are inherently against any Government at 
all. Commenting on the Washington civil- 
defense tests last month, the Wall Street 
Journal editorialized: “The big trouble with 
the evacuation is that all of the agencies will 
be right back in Washington by noon today.” 
And Herbert Hoover apologizes: “In a few 
cases, having no hope of completely recover- 
ing our national philosophy of life, we rec- 
ommend that the Government competitor at 
least be put on a self-supporting basis.” 

It is the Government competitor who pri- 
marily disturbs the Hoover Commission. 
There are, says Hoover, anywhere from 2,000 
to 3,000 Federal Government business enter- 
prises which were created in wars and emer- 
gencies. When their task was completed, 
“each had aboard it an empire-seeking bu- 
reaucracy,” and that’s why they are still 
around. Some of them, one of the reports 
grants “are essentially parts of our military 
service”; some of them are tolerated as non- 
competitive. But most of them are judged 
unfair, and the Commission wants them 
sold forthwith to the highest private bidder. 

Among this group is any Army PX or 
commissary within an unspecified number of 
miles from the nearest drugstore or super- 
market. Among them is the United States 
Post Office’s parcel-post service, which com- 
petes with Railway Express. The purge list 
further includes all dental, military, ortho- 
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pedic, pharmaceutical, surgical, and medica] 
instrument and supply facilities, except 
those needed for training purposes, It also 
includes TVA’s chemical research and fer. 
tilizer production. 

Federal medical services, too, are beset by 
unfair competition, extravagance, anq 
threats to our national philosophy of life, 
according to the task force headed by Dr, 
Theodore G. Klumpp, a pharmaceutical in- 
dustries executive. His report complains 
that (1) too many people are receiving med- 
ical (particularly hospital) care at Federa| 
expense; (2) they are receiving more care 
than is necessary; and (3) the Federal Gov- 
ernment is maintaining more facilities than 
needed to take care of present patient load, 

Ergo, concludes the report, cut out 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, reduce 
veterans care, close all Public Health gen- 
eral hospitals, and reduce military hospitals, 
These conclusions are mostly based on a 
statistical analysis of hospital beds occu- 
pied at a given time in three metropolitan 
areas. At that particular time, there was, 
fortunately, no emergency such as a flu epi- 
demic or radioactive fallout. Hospital space 
was therefore wasted and so, say Dr. Klumpp 
and his colleagues, are most other Govern- 
ment medical facilities and services. The 
waste of human life resulting from inade- 
quate medical care was not investigated. 

But the Commission does not claim to save 
the taxpayers’ money in all these cases. 
“Far more important than dollar savings,” 
its report on business enterprises states, 
“are the beneficial results to our economy 
from eliminating Government competition 
to the greatest practicable extent.” “The 
loss,””’ Mr. Hoover says, “is not wholly the 
taxpayers’ money. It is also a loss by injury 
to the vitality of the free-enterprise system. 
It is a destruction of freedoms.” 

On the basis of this “simple formula that 
Government enterprise is inherently bad and 
private enterprise is inherently good,” as 
Cuet HO.LIFretp puts it, “any Government 
function becomes ‘nonessential’ if a Commis- 
sion majority is opposed to it.” 

“Nonsense,” says CHET HOLIFIELD. His dis- 
sents patiently point to numerous recent 
examples where contracting with private 
firms for services has considerably increased 
Government cost. Most of all, he raises the 
important question of “cui bono?” No 
doubt some fertilizer firms will benefit if 
TVA's fertilizer plants are closed. There is 
also no doubt that it will definitely hurt the 
farmer. An increase in the parcel-post rates, 
HOLIFIELD says, might benefit the Railway 
Express Agency, but not the businessmen 
who use parcel post extensively and the con- 
sumers who benefit by cheaper rates. 

The recommendations on Government 
lending agencies‘ and subsidies, submitted 
by a group dominated by the accounting firm 
of Price, Waterhouse & Co., are no less sum- 
mary, mechanical and arbitrary. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. has once before, through 
the first Hoover Commission, given the Re- 
public the benefit of its accounting views. 
Senator Greorce D. AIken (Republican, Ver- 
mont), found at the time that its approach 
to Government lending agencies “does not 
adequately represent the broad public-inter- 
est viewpoint which motivated the establish- 
ment of these agencies.” 


This report concerns itself with just about 
everything our Federal Government does to 
help people raise their standard of living by 


advancing money at reasonable rates, or by 
guaranteeing or insuring loans for them. 
And that, Price, Waterhouse & Co. says, }§ 
bad. It’s Government subsidy and it goes 
on in 104 activities at an investment of 
about $16 billion. The Commission therefore 
moves that we abolish Government crop 
loans to Farmers, loans to colleges for stu- 
dent and faculty housing, loans to veterans 
for home and farm improvements, loans t0 
build low-cost public-housing projects, and 
loans to rural electric cooperatives. Other 








jending activities should be curtailed and in- 
terest rates raised high enough so that people 
will find it more advantageous to go to a 
bank for their money. 

Commissioner Holifield replies: “The sub- 
sidies involved in the administration of Gov- 
ernment programs which help homeowners, 
farmers, small-business men, veterans, and 
others of modest means pale into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the subsidies 
that are doled out to big manufacturers, 
publishing firms, ship operators, airline com- 
panies, and the like. * * * The Commission 
made no systematic study on the whole sub- 
ect of subsidies, nor does it recommend 
their elimination in all fields. The ones 
complained of in this report appear to be, 
in the main, those which bring widespread 
penefits to the whole population.” 

Not all the dozen or so Commission reports 
already published would repeal the New Deal 
and its accomplishments with a magic whisk 
of « task-force report, however. A number 
of technical studies on the enormous logistic 
problems of our Defense Establishment are 
undoubtedly meritorious. Each one of them 
is prefaced with an almost identical pat on 
the back for our military. “Our country en- 
joys a magnificent military personnel and 
the civilian heads of the services are of great 
ability and fine devotion,” they say. This is 
followed by often rather technical advice, 
some of which doesn’t seem to sit too well 
with the Pentagon. 

Transportation and traffic management are 
dealt with by railroad executive Perry M. 
Shoemaker’s task force. Stop shipping the 
private cars of military personnel and their 
dependents overseas, it recommends among 
other things. Suggestions on how to dispose 
of surplus property are made by a task force 
commanded by the late Colonel McCormick's 
political agent, Gen. Robert E. Wood. 

Advice on how to feed and clothe our GI's 
covers 67 printed pages prepared by a com- 
mittee of 15 restaurant, food, and clothing 
industry executives, headed by Joseph P. 
Binns, vice president of the Hilton Hotels. 
This is the one which brought out that the 
Navy nestled away 886,020 pounds of canned 
hamburger to fall back on in some 719 rainy 
months of average consumption. It is also 
the report which urges that competitive bid- 
ding for military food and clothing orders be 
abolished. A detailed report on “depot utili- 
zation” would tidy up the Government stor- 
age facilities which, it says, take up about 
twice as much space as Manhattan Island. 

The Hoover Commission itself, according 
to its staff director of publications, Neil 
McNeil, regards its recommendations in the 
fields of legal services and Government per- 
sonnel as its most important contribution. 
This, Mr. McNeil said, is because some of the 
52 involved recommendations on reorganiz- 
ing the work of the 5,300 lawyers in our 


Government agencies would also set up 
Special administrative tax, trade and labor 
courts. These administrative courts, he ex- 
plained, would give the average citizen a 
chance to argue about administrative rulings 
and interpretations on which he now has no 


recourse. ‘This would be a tremendous im- 
provement” he said, “because for the first 
ume it will give people some protection 
against arbitrary Government action.” 

The Civil service reforms, according to 
McNeil, would give us a more efficient and 
Professional civil service. This would be ac- 
“ompilshed by setting up a special Senior 
Civil Service Corps—managerial staff officers, 
aS 1t were, who would be better paid, given 
higher privileges, and would therefore be ex- 
Pected to be “more competent” than the 
junior variety. CHer HOLIFTELD calls this 
Proposal “somewhat fanciful,” mostly be- 
“ause good managers of the Post Office De- 
partment, for instance, will not necessarily 
make good managers of the Soil Conserva- 


tion Service, as the personnel task force 
seems to assume, 
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Congressman HO.irietp also complains 
that the civil service task force failed to 
look into the effect of the security program 
on Government personnel. “I believe,” he 
says, “that there is enough intelligence in 
the Nation to devise adequate security safe- 
guards without subjecting individuals to the 
unjust treatment that is now a matter of 
common knowledge.’’ A Commission spokes- 
man, however, called the rising complaints 
about the injustice of the loyalty-security 
operation the biggest red herring ever perpe- 
trated on the American public. 

In contrast to the 5-pound Federal budget 
“which you cannot read in bed,” Hoover 
points out, his Commisison reports are set 
up quite attractively in pocket form “for 
your easier homework.” “There is now, 
however, one exception: the report on Over- 
seas Economic Operations. This one Mr. 
Hoover apparently did not consider bedtime 
reading material, for he had it hastily mim- 
eographed and rushed out in the more awk- 
ward, conventional 8¥,- by 11-inch format to 
awaken Congress to the dangers of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's $3.5 billion foreign-aid 
program. 

“Surely after almost 10 years, the time 
has come to apply some brakes to this over- 
seas spending program,’’ the report says. It 
then proceeds to add up the $50 billion 
already spent, of which three-quarters, ac- 
cording to a recent reminder by President 
Eisenhower, stayed in this country for goods 
and services. There is some confusion about 
just which Commission members agree with 
the report’s recommendations on how and 
where foreign aid ought to be spent. But 
only Commissioners Farley and HOLIFIELD 
seem to disagree that the program be scat- 
tered among the various departments of 
government (aid to business abroad to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Commerce, 
foreign health and welfare operations by 
Mrs. Hobby’s department, etc.). This, too, 
is in direct contrast to President Eisen- 
hower’s recent recommendation that “re- 
sponsibility * * * continue unified.” 

Just the other way Commissioner John 
C. Hollister, whose signature also graces the 
report, was appointed by the President to 
head the unified, presumably $3.5 billion 
foreign-aid program which was transferred 
back to the Department of State. In reply 
to a question, the President told his news 
conference that he was not—not personally 
at any rate—informed of Mr. Hollister’s 
attitude toward the administration's foreign 
aid program. 

Publication of the Commission’s findings 
on water resources and power surprised no 
one last week. Hoover has labored long and 
hard for this ever since he vetoed the Norris 
Muscle Shoals bill and thus blocked the Ten- 
nessee Valley development back in 1931. He 
also advised getting the Federal Govern- 
ment “out of the business of generating and 
distributing power as soon as possible” as 


‘head of the Eisenhower-appointed Commis- 


sion to Reorganize Federal Power Agencies 
and Policies in 1953. 

He hasn't changed his mind, and the task 
force he picked, under the command of 
Adm. Ben Moreell, president of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., went even further in 
the direction of disposing of public power. 
Hoover’s Commission would not follow its 
task force all the way, but it does endorse 
repeal of the preference provisions, halting 
the construction of Government transmis- 
sion lines, and raising public power rates in 
the South and West to the level of New Eng- 
land’s high private-utility rates. 

It seems the poor taxpayer is losing a lot 
of money on the TVA and Bonneville and 
even Hoover Dam— if you credit Ben Moreell’s 
figures, which are often 20 years old and 
which ignore the fact that all these Federal 
projects, taken together, have paid their 
own way, plus 16 percent in revenues above 
operating and other outlays. 
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It took 26 tack force members and $430,000 
to amass all the misinformation. But the 
water resources and power report fails to 
recognize the lessons of the past (as, for ex- 
ample, the success of unified river-basin de- 
velopment) or the requirements of the fu- 
ture (there is no mention of atomic energy 
as a source of new power). 

If Congress and the Executive buy all of 
his recommendations, Mr. Hoover says, “an 
aggregate of $6 billions of savings could be 
made to the taxpayer.” It is a safe bet that 
both will find the price of this saving far 
too high. 

The Eisenhower administration, while 
dominated by big business, is showing in- 
creasing signs of disregarding the advice of 
the free-enterprise Don Quixotes in medi- 
um-size business. It still wants prosperity 
to trickle down, but it also wants votes. It 
seems to recognize at last that its mandate 
was not to repeal the New Deal but, more 
likely, to give the Nation a period of tran- 
quillity in which to consolidate and enjoy 
Roosevelt’s and Truman’s accomplishments. 

Also, no doubt, like every opposition in 
history, that wing of the Republican Party 
which controls the administration has 
greatly changed its outlook since it had to 
assume responsibility. A crusader like Al- 
bert M. Cole, for instance, took over the 
Housing Administration in 1953 in the hope 
of handing public housing over to the real- 
estate lobby. A man like Ancher Nelson 
vowed to sell every transmission line to the 
private utilities when he took over the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Both have 
now seen these things from the inside. Both 
have changed their views and now do a fair 
job of preserving the programs they attacked 
3 years ago. The President, of course, con- 
tinues to heap lavish praise on Mr. Hoover 
and his Commission. But his administra- 
tion has not, so far at least, taken any major 
step to implement any of its recommenda- 
tions. 

Neither has Congress. A few bills along 
Hoover Commission lines have been intro- 
duced. But in its present mood Congress 
is not inclined to take any radical steps in 
either direction. Turning the clock back 
by twenty-odd years, abolishing the reforms 
approved by the overwhelming majority of 
the voters of this country, would be far 
more radical than anything the CIO or ADA 
ever proposed. 

This does not mean that we will not hear 
quite a bit about the labors of the Hoover 
Commission. Come 1956, the story of the 
886,020 pounds of canned hamburger, the 
104 lending agencies of Government, all the 
illustrations of the waste and mismanage- 
ment of the Government competitor will no 
doubt echo and reecho through the land. 
It will be merchandised by the political 
hucksters and packaged by Mr. Hoover's 
national philosophy. For a lot of painstak- 
ing research went into these reports—three 
million words for a mere $2,750,000. That is 
pretty cheap for such useful campaign prop- 
aganda, considering that every cent was ap- 
propriated by Congress. 





Duty of Christian Politician 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 


National Council of Catholic Men began 
a series of radio addresses on current 
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topics. The first speaker in the series 
was our colleague from Minnesota, Hon. 
EUGENE J. McCartuy. ‘The Congress- 
man’s remarks were timely and signifi- 
cant, and might well serve as a guide 
to those of us who must make decisions 
for our Nation in these critical times. 
I should like to quote here some excerpts 
from Congressman McCartuHy’s talk, 
taken from an article in a recent issue 
of the Milwaukee Catholic Herald Citi- 


zen: 

Duty oF CHRISTIAN POLITICIaN CLEAR—MUST 
Be Guipep By Mora Law, Says SOLON IN 
CaTHOLIC Hour TALK 
New Yorx.—“The Christian politician 

must hold fast to the moral law,” Repre- 

sentative EUGENE J. McCartTuy, of Minnesota, 
declared Sunday in the first of a new series 
of radio addresses on current topics spon- 
sored by the National Council of Catholic 

Men and featured on the Catholic Hour 

carried by the National Broadcasting Co. 

“In the course of history,” he said, “we have 

learned something of the great danger in 

rendering to religion the things that are 

Caesar’s, namely, political authority and po- 

litical power, and of the danger of rendering 

to Caesar the things that are God’s—faith, 
worship, and absolute obedience.” 

The legislator, who formerly taught soci- 
ology at St. Thomas College in St. Paul, de- 
clared that the power of the absolute state 
has been forcefully demonstrated and con- 
stitutes a lesson that should not soon be 
forgotten. 

“We must at all times be alert to the 
danger of intrusion by the state into areas 
of culture and into areas in the social and 
private life of man which are beyond the 
authority of the state. In our alertness and 
vigilance, however, we should not be led to 
accept unsound theories concerning the 
origin, nature, functions, and purposes of 
the state. What is called for is careful ex- 
amination, distinction, and reordination.” 

McCarTHy said that while the state has 
the right to suppress certain moral teach- 
ings, such as forbidding the practice of 
bigamy by certain religious sects, it has no 
right to deny or interfere with man in his 
effort to attain moral perfection. On the 
contrary, he added, the state has the obli- 
gation to assist man in achieving this goal. 

He reminded that recognition of Chris- 
tianity by a state does not make that state 
Christian. He said that the calling of a 
Christian is not to judge the world, but 
rather to save it, and in approaching politics 
the Christian must be realistic since politics 
is part of the real world. 

“The Christian in politics should be judged 
by the standards of whether through his de- 
cisions and actions he has advanced the 
cause of justice and helped, at least, to 
achieve the highest degree of perfection pos- 
sible in the temporal order,” McCarTnuy said. 

He pointed out that when a political prob- 
lem can be reduced to the simple question of 
feeding the hungry or not feeding them, ran- 
soming or refusing to ransome the captive, 
of harboring the harborless or leaving him 
homeless, there should be no uncertainty as 
to the Christian position. 

But, McCartHy reminded, problems of 
overpopulation, of displaced and expelled 
persons, of political refugees and the like are 
in reality not always reducible to simple 
choices. He added: “As a general rule the 
inclination of the Christian should be to 
liberality. 

“His mistakes and failures on problems of 
this kind should be as a consequence of 
leniency rather than of a fearful self-inter- 
est; of excess of trust, rather than of excess 
of doubt and anxiety.” 

The Christian politician, McCartny said; 
“must, of course, hold fast to the moral law, 
remembering that the precepts of morality 
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do not themselves change, even though the 
way in which they are applied to concrete 
acts may be modified as society regresses or is 
perverted.” He said the Christian in politics 
should be distinguished by his alertness to 
protect the rights of individuals, of religious 
and other institutions from violations by the 
state or individuals, 





Should Social Security Coverage Be Ex- 
tended?—Physicians, Dentists, and 
Lawyers Speak on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Ways and Means has been 
studying possible revision of the Social 
Security Act. The question of extending 
the coverage of the act has been consid- 
ered in these deliberations. 

In order to aid the committee, and the 
full House, in these debates, I conducted 
a poll among the physicians, lawyers, 
and dentists who reside or practice in 
the Fourth District of Wisconsin. It 
was my intent to ascertain to what ex- 
tent do the members of these professions 
favor the inclusion of their groups in the 
Social Security Insurance System. 

The results of this survey are very in- 
teresting and enlightening. Before I 
proceed to discuss them, however, I want 
to say a few words about the very fine 
cooperation which I received in this un- 
dertaking from the professional people 
in Milwaukee. 

Sixty-three percent of the dentists 
contacted during the survey replied 
promptly to the questionnaire, and the 
returns from lawyers and physicians 
were 56 and 50 percent in that order. 

This is a remarkable record as polls 
go, and it speaks highly of our people’s 
deep and active interest in legislative 
issues. It also makes the results of the 
survey very meaningful and reliable as 
an indication of the thinking of the 
members of the three professions in my 
district. 

My questionnaire contained the fol- 
lowing three questions: 

Should social-security coverage be ex- 
tended to the members of your profes- 
sion? 

Should the members of your profession 
be polled to determine whether your 
group should be included in the Social 
Security System before the coverage is 
so extended? 

If two-third of your membership vote 
for social-security coverage, should their 
decision be binding on the entire group? 

Of the 215 dentists who sent in their 
views, 177—82 percent—favored social- 
security coverage, 29—14 percent—op- 
posed it, and 9—4 percent—had no com- 
ment. 

Further, 149—69 percent—dentists felt 
that the members of their profession 
ought to be polled before the coverage is 
extended to the group; 45—21 percent— 
were against the referendum principle; 


+ 
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and 21—10 percent—were noncommitta] 

Among the 1,078 lawyers polled, re. 
plies were received from 602. Of these 
480—80 percent—were for social security 
coverage, 96—16 percent—were against 
it, and 26—4 percent—indicated no pre;. 
erence. 

Three hundred and eighteen—53 per- 
cent—lawyers favored the referendum 
218—36 percent—opposed it, and 66—1] 
percent—were noncommittal. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven—s59 
percent—attorneys want the decision of 
the referendum to be binding on the ep. 
tire profession, 168—28 percent—dis. 
agree with this approach, and 77—13 
percent—have no opinion on this ques. 
tion. 

Percentagewise, the physicians sent jn 
least replies to the questionnaires, 
Nevertheless, 233—65 percent—physi- 
cians who replied favored coverage, 
while 107—30 percent—opposed it, and 
20—5 percent—gave no indication of 
their feelings. 

More physicians favored a referendum 
than an outright inclusion in the Social 
Security System; 265—73 percent—re- 
plies from this group contained a yes 
answer to the second question; 60—17 
percent—physicians said no, and 35— 
10 percent—said nothing. 

Finally, 213—59 percent—physicians 
felt that the referendum should be bind. 
ing on the entire profession, while 112~ 
31 percent—were of the opposing opin- 
ion; 35—10 percent—had no comment to 
offer. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that the 
results of the survey which I have just 
described will receive careful and close 
scrutiny. I want to commend them ur- 
gently to the attention of the member- 
ship of this body. 





From Big to Bigger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colelagues to the article, written by Wal- 
ter Adams, professor of eeonomics 4 
Michigan State College, which appeared 
in the July 4, 1955, issue of the New 
Republic magazine. 

Professor Adams is a member of At- 
torney General Brownell’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws 
and the author of Monopoly in Amer- 
ica. 

The article follows: 

From Bic To BIccER 
(By Walter Adams) 

In 1950 Congress passed the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act prohibiting mergers whose effect 
may be “substantially to lessen compet 
tion * * * or tend to create a monopoly 
Since then some 2,100 mergers have bee? 
consummated—in apparent disregard of the 
new law. The Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission who might be expected 
to enforce the law assures us instead that 
mergers are not necessarily injurious to th 
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public interest. The Brownell Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws has main- 
tained silence on the need for intensified 
antimerger action. 

In 1954, according to the FTC, there were 
3 times as Many mergers as in 1949—almost 
as many as during the postwar peak of 1946. 
Nearly two-thirds of the acquisitions re- 
ported in the last 6 years were made by 
jarge companies (those with assets of $10 
million or more). By contrast, only 8 per- 
cent of the acquisitions were made by small 
companies (those with assets of $1 million 
or less). Notable among the larger mergers 
is the consolidation of Olin ($232 million 
assets) and Mathieson ($339 million assets) 
which followed by only 2 years Mathieson’s 
purchase of E. R. Squibb, the giant pharma- 
ceutical house. Equally important are the 
changes wrought by mergers in the textile 
industry: The $428 million marriage be- 
tween Burlington Mills, Pacific Mills, and 
Goodall-Sanford; the $200 million consoli- 
dation of American Woolen, Textron, and 
Robbins Mills; and the smaller, but none- 
theless important, mergers between Lowen- 
stein and Wamsutta, Botany Mills, and 
Princeton Worsted, United Merchants, and 
A. D. Juilliard, J. P. Stevens, and John P, 
Maguire. All these foreshadow a transfor- 
mation of a once highly competitive industry. 

Why do these corporations combine into 
larger units? According to the FTC, busi- 
nessmen hope to achieve the following ad- 
vantages by merger: additional capacity, 
product diversification, backward integration 
(acquiring a raw material supplier), forward 
integration (acquiring distribution outlets), 
and additional capacity located in new mar- 
kets. Other factors are surplus cash avail- 
able to acquiring companies, lack of financial 
resources needed for expansion and modern- 
ization, and tax savings available to com- 
panies which buy out distressed concerns. 

But these motives have no standing in the 
law. Its only criterion is the effect on com- 
petition. And if a particular merger is 
likely to result in a substantial lessening of 
competition it is clearly illegal. 

The rationale of the lawis simple. It per- 
mits the expansion and growth, the forward 
and backward integration, the product and 
market diversification of any given corpora- 
tion. At the same time, it recognizes that 
& growing enterprise has the alternative of 
building or buying. If the corporation 
builds, it creates additional capacity and 
may increase competition. If it buys, it only 
destroys a competitior. And the destruction 
of competition is not in the best interests 
of free enterprise. 

For these reasons the Celler-Kefauver Act 
sets Up &@ presumption against mergers. Ac- 
cordingly the Justice Department withheld 
its blessings from the proposed union of the 
Bethlehem and Youngstown Steel Companies. 
Bethlehem’s president had argued that the 
merger would increase competition (by en- 
abling Bethlehem to invade the Midwestern 
market) and that the combined company 
Would still be smaller than the giant United 

tates Steel Corp. But antitrust chief Stan- 
ley Barnes was not impressed with this rea- 
Soning. If, he said, the Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town marriage were permitted, “where would 
We stop mergers in the steel industry?” 

If we permit small companies to merge so 
as to compete more effectively with the large 
nes, if we allow the large companies to 
merge so as to compete more effectively with 
the giants, the end result will be the domi- 
hance over our economy by the Big Three’s, 
the Big Four's, the Big Five's. 
‘ pethiehem apart, the enforcement record 
a ar from encouraging. Out of 2,135 merg- 
ne the Justice Department has prosecuted 
= those attempted by Schenley, General 

ce, and the Hilton-Statler Hotels. Three 
rn pressed by Pillsbury, Luria Bros., and 
Ge n-Zellerbach were opposed by the FTC. 

gress, for its part, has made little use of 
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its investigative role. The only antimerger 
legislation introduced is the Sparkman- 
Celler bill to bring banks under the Clayton 
Act, 

In support of this bill, Representative CEL- 
LER points to the Chase National Bank of 
Manhattan merger and the disappearance 
of more than 600 commercial banks since 
World War II. He observes that the 10 larg- 
est banks now hold 46 percent of the Na- 
tion’s bank deposits and that such concen- 
tration restricts the borrower’s alternative 
choice. “No matter how many branches 
exist,” says Mr. CreLier, “the borrower faces 
the same borrowing conditions set by the 
home office.” The Sparkman-Celler bill 
would also require corporations to notify 
the antitrust agencies before consummating 
any merger. Even if this bill should be en- 
acted, the crucial problem would still be in 
enforcement. As long as the FTC is domi- 
nated by men like Mr. Howrey, as long as the 
Government itself promotes monopoly 
through privilege-creating legislation as in 
atomic energy and synthetic rubber and un- 
dermines regulation as in the trucking and 
airlines services, the outlook for competition 
is dim. 





Memorandum re Foreign Airlines Operat- 
ing to Points in the United States and 
Attempting To Avoid Jurisdiction of 
United States Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the REcorp, the 
following statement regarding foreign 
airlines operating to points in the United 
States and attempting to avoid juris- 
diction of the United States courts: 
MEMORANDUM RE FOREIGN AIRLINES OPERATING 

To POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT- 

TEMPTING To AVOID JURISDICTION OF UNITED 

STATES COURTS 


British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, 
Ltd., had an air permit to carry passengers 
between the United States and Australia. 
On a regular flight scheduled from Sydney, 
Australia, to San Francisco, Calif., in October 
1953, an aircraft owned and operated by 
BCPA, Ltd., crashed near Kings Mountain, 
county of San Mateo, State of California. 
All persons aboard, including some American 
citizens, perished in the crash. 

BCPA, Ltd., was dissolved in about May 
1954, at which time Quantas Empire Avia- 
tion, Ltd., acquired the former’s air permit 
between Australia and the United States. 

Litigation has been instituted in the 
United States District Court in California 
and the New York State Supreme Court 
against BCPA, Ltd., and Quantas Empire 
Aviation, Ltd., arising out of the October 1953 
plane crash. The defendants have taken the 
position that they are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the courts above men- 
tioned. In short, since defendants have 
been sued in the only two courts likely to 
have jurisdiction over them in the United 
States, their position is that, for purposes 
of being sued, they are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of United States courts. 

Such a position is outrageous. The United 
States Government has granted these foreign 
airlines the privilege of doing business in the 
United States and reaping the many benefits 
that flow therefrom. In return, these for- 
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eign airlines have attempted to shirk their 
responsibilities by evading the jurisdiction of 
the United States courts. Such conduct is 
directly contrary to the basic policies of 
jurisdiction maintained in all the courts of 
our country. 

For the aforesaid reasons these airlines 
should be required to submit to the juris- 
diction of United States courts or be forced 
to relinquish their air permits granted by our 
Government. 





The Defenseless Man—The Union Shop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent letter from one who 
characterizes himself as a “defenseless 
man,” reads as follows: 


It seems to me that in addition to Walter 
Reuther, since the days of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Frank Murphy, the Congress of 
the United States has represented no one 
else but Walter Reuther and the men and 
women he represents. 

I am getting a little sick of this constant 
growth of the protective wing which Con- 
gress is wrapping around the so-called de- 
fenseless common man who belongs to a 
special privileged group. Let’s see what the 
Congress has done. 

1. It has made it impossible for a man to 
work at his trade unless he joins the union 
and pays Walter Reuther for his right to fur- 
nish food and shelter for his family. He 
must accept Walter Reuther’s decision on 
how much he will get, when he will get it, 
how much he will do for what he gets, when 
he will do it, when he will not do it, when he 
will do picket duty for free all of which 
whether he likes it or not. Up until recently 
I believed if this were tested in court it would 
be found unconstitutional because it inter- 
fered with a man’s right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Notso. The New 
York supreme court recently ruled in a test 
case that the nonunion (by preference) de- 
fendant had no right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, because the union rep- 
resented by Walter Ruether had now become 
an accepted way of American life and that 
anyone who did not choose to accept that 
way of life could not have the right to work 
at his trade in order to make the wherewithal 
to sustain life. There are a great many 
more of us in this latter category, in case you 
are not aware of it, than there are in the 
former category. 

2. Congress has by its protection of 
unionism, made it impossible for industry 
to operate without paying Walter Ruether 
and his people huge sums for not working. 
Fifty-five million dollars is not chicken feed. 
No business, no matter how large, can absorb 
such cost for very long. This is only the be- 
ginning. When small business is reached by 
the long arms of Walter Ruether, as it will be 
in the not too for distant future, small busi- 
ness will fold. Im collective bargaining, you 
say business has the right to refuse this trib- 
ute, don’t they? That’s a laugh. Business, 
to operate, needs manpower. Ruether’s men 
have found that here is the way to get some- 
thing for nothing. Business can’t use any 
men except Ruether’s men. Ruether says, 
“Take it or else you don’t operate.” The 
Government loves Ruether. So business sub- 
mits to a $55 million shakedown and passes 
it, or will try to pass it, on to the dear darling 
consuming public. Who guarantees the rest 
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of us that we can get 3 square meals a day, 
365 days of the year, and still have anything 
left to buy the products of business with a 
$55 million shakedown price added to the 
commodity cost? Who guarantees business 
that they will be able to sell this product 
with its artificially bumped-up price to us so 
they can stay in business? 

Why don’t you Congressmen come down 
out of your rosy-hued clouds and see what 
you are doing to the rest of us who also 
hold the once proud title of Americans? 
Do you actually want to destroy the Ameri- 
can competitive system? Do you actually 
believe that giving such power of life and 
death to Walter Reuther or anyone else will 
do anything but destroy our free way of life, 
our initiative, our ability to better ourselves, 
our right to choose, our freedom to express 
an opinion, or our freedom in anything, 
period? 

It can be argued that this is the progres- 
sive age and that all else that has gone before 
was the horse-and-buggy period. But prog- 
ress, to me at least, does not include the 
destruction of freedom and the acceptance 
of one-man rule such as has been tried time 
and again over the centuries, and is still 
being tried in some countries and found 
wanting. Keep on in your present attitude 
and one day your house of cards will come 
tumbling down around your ears. When it 
does you will be the loudest to cry, “Why 
doesn’t somebody do something?” 

Let’s call a spade a spade. Legislation to 
protect one or more groups of people at the 
expense of any other group or groups of 
people is not only un-American but it will 
destroy America. The only kind of legisla- 
tive yardstick for America is that which 
keeps any group from controlling the lives 
and peaceful actions of another group in 
America to the end that each group has an 
equal opportunity to prosper and live in 
peace with the other. 

Without this we shall surely and ulti- 
mately have no business, no unions, no free- 
dom, no prosperity, no America as we hope 
to keep it. 





Poland and the Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rerc- 
crp a letter recently received from the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., Division 
of Michigan, and my reply thereto. It 
expresses my views in regard to the pro- 
posals President Eisenhower should make 
concerning the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain at the forthcoming conference 
at Geneva. 


The letters follow: 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
DIVISION OF MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1955. 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: On Tuesday, July 12, 1955, 
representatives of organizations composed 
of Americans of Bulgarian, Byelorussian, 
Czechoslovakian, Estonian, Hungarian, Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, and 
Slovakian extraction will convene at the 
Veterans’ Memorial Building in Detroit at 
7:30 p. m, 


Hon 
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To our knowledge, this is the first time 
that these nationality groups will meet 
jointly in the cause of freedom and libera- 
tion of the countries of their forefathers 
presently enslaved by communism. 

A resolution will be adopted, to be trans- 
mitted to President Eisenhower, requesting 
that he champion the cause of freedom of 
all nations behind the Iron Curtain at the 
conference of the Big Four in Geneva, and 
hasten the day of liberation of the peoples 
who today are subjugated and living under 
a tyrannical communistic regime. 

We respectfully request the honor of your 
presence at this historica!' meeting and per- 
mission to introduce you to the groups 
assembled. You will 
speak. 

Very truly yours, 
INVITATIONS COMMITTEE, 
MicHaEt G. Brpa, 

ANTON BENESZ, 
MITCHELL S. JACHIMSKI, 
Chairman. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Juiy 8, 1955. 
Mr. MITCHELL S. JACHIMSKI, 
Chairman, Invitations Committee, 
Polish American Congress, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR Mr. JACHIMSKI: Pressing and impor- 
tant official business makes it impossible for 
me to be present on the occasion of the meet- 
ing on July 12 at the Veterans’ Memorial 
Building, but, however, it must be generally 
known that I stand in the forefront among 
those who demand restoration of full sov- 
ereignty to all of the nations enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Russia should be made to pay not only 
actual but punitive indemnities in cash, 
machinery, raw materials, and the restora- 
tion of every foot of terrain which she has 
treacherously taken from her defenseless 
neighbors. Poland’s obliterated boundary 
with Rumania should be fully restored for 
the reestablishment of the friendly inter- 
course between these two nations. Poland's 
eastern boundaries should not only be re- 
stored to prewar status, but your conference 
should also go on record for securing for- 
ever the Oder-Neisse western boundary of a 
reconstituted Poland with absolute guar- 
anties for Poland’s retention of the mineral- 
rich Silesian territory, the Sudetland, and 
such other mutilations of Czechoslovakian 
territory should be restored and guaranteed 
inviolate by the Big Four and NATO. I 
repeat, the perpetrators of World War II, 
both Germany and Russia, should be com- 
pelled to rebuild, restore, and replace all 
destruction and plunder. 

Germany and Austria, two enemy coun- 
tries, ironically, are recognized as free and 
sovereign, except for the part known as East 
Germany, which is dominated by the Rus- 
sians. Relations between our former enemies 
and ourselves have been established from the 
highest levei of the diplomatic and consular 
functions, all to the great advantage of our 
former enemies and to the detriment of our 
allies, such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
others. 

Your conference should boldly and for- 
mally demand that if and when the satellite 
nations are freed they should, as a matter 
of common honesty, decency, and fair deal- 
ing, be entitled to the same assistance dol- 
lar for dollar which we, particularly of the 
United States, have granted to Germany, 
who, as the perpetrator of the greatest crime 
in history, now seems destined to be the 
greatest beneficiary. 

These views apply with equal force and 
favor to Ukrania, where in 1 year, for lib- 
erty’s sake, more than 6 million people, 
mostly farmers and producers, were mur- 
dered by the Russian Communists or were 
systematically starved to death by and for 
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communism. But this mass-murder plan 
failed. It was without effect, except to 
harden the determination among the pa- 
triotic, liberty-loving Ukranian people to 
become democratic, free, and independent. 
There are more than 40 million souls in the 
Ukraine who yearn for liberation and are 
ready to lay down their lives in proof of 
their determination. Their differences with 
their neighbors are relatively small by com- 
parison to liberty and can be reconciled for 
the main objectives and the good of all. 

Russia and communism are decidedly 
weakened instead of being strengthened by 
the Iron Curtain shroud placed around their 
smoldering, resentful satellites. Russia’s 
treachery and consistent betrayal of her 
Slavic neighbors for 1,000 years makes her 
the undying and everlasting enemy of her 
neighbors and the foe of Slavdom, Chris. 
tianity and democracy forever. Add to this 
the godless Marxian socialism we know as 
Communism, which Russia has foisted upon 
her Christian God-fearing neighbors, and 
she must find a means of insulating herself 
against the western world, that is exclusive 
of Germany with whom she will always find 
a way to deal and collaborate or more prop- 
erly stated conspire to prepare another blood 
bath for civilization. Russia will always try 
to retain enough pawns like a subjugated 
Poland, Czechoslvakia, or other Muntries, 
with the ignorant apvroval of the West, to 
save herself for future and more heinous 
crimes. ‘‘Defense in depth” for Russia was 
abandoned at Stalingrad on the long breath- 
less marathon run toward Vladivstok and 
the far-off Pacific where more Russian sol- 
diers died because of loss of breath and ex- 
haustion than were ever killed by German 
gunfire. In fact the Germans lost contact 
with the Russian rear until they reached 
Stalingrad where American beans, butter, 
and bread, along with buckshot, barbed wire, 
and baled hell piled mountain high stalled 
the onslaught of the Hun juggernaut. The 
Russian armies were saved from extermina- 
tion by exhaustion over the wastes of Siberia 
or ultimate drowning in the far-off Pacific 
Ocean by American food and war materiel 
which reached them in time, but they were 
not helped by the theory of “defense in 
depth.” 

Now the Russian Communist plan is to 
seal off a tier of subjugated satellite states 
by insulation with another tier of so-called 
neutral states, as she succeeded in doing 
recently under the Austrian Treaty, to make 
permanent and secure the communism 
which is not as yet the dominant factor ia 
the world of today or even in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The plan of insulation, added 
to the Iron Curtain move to which the west- 
ern world pays little or no heed, might well 
be the death knell of Christianity, de- 
mocracy, and civilization. 

These subjects must be fully covered in 
your conference action, for I believe the 
views expressed in this communication are 
of vital importance, and should concern the 
conference in its deliberations and final de- 
cision. The administration and President 
Eisenhower should be forthright, fearless, 
and fair in determining a policy and future 
course which for a certainty will lead to 
the liberation of 100 million or more en- 
slaved Europeans, most of whom are your 
brethren and mine of Slavic antecedents. 


Your conference should finally and fully 
go on record for a positive and unequivocal 
stand initiated and sponsored by President 
Eisenhower at the Geneva Gonference 
build a strong tier of nations beginning with 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Romania, and [P0s5- 
sibly Austria, as a tier of insulation between 
the two arch conspirators, Germany and 
Russia, and thus preserve peace and pros- 
perity as long as such a central Europeal 
barricade can be kept friendly and active. 
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Iam attaching a copy of my speech de- 
jivered on the floor of the House on May 3, 
1944, Polish Constitution Day. I respect- 
fully call your attention to my views therein 
relating to the western boundary of Poland, 
and to Germany’s responsibility, but this 
has now been expanded to include the Rus- 
sians for their bloody depredations. 

lf President Eisenhower is anxious about 
the safety, security, and future of the coun- 
tries behin dthe Iron Curtain the suggested 

roposals are the least he can do. 

With best wishes for a fruitful conference, 
I subscribe myself, 

Cordially and sincerely yours. 





|From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 


Mr. DiNceLL. Mr. Speaker, this day marks 
the adoption of the document known as the 
Polish Constitution of the 3d of May, an in- 
strument which ranks as a historic docu- 
mer.t along with the Magna Carta and the 
American Constitution, as a bill designed to 
safeguard the interests, the happiness, and 
the freedom of its people. A great deal has 
already been said of the intent and the far- 
reaching effect of the Polish Constitution, so 
I shall not go into further treatment of 
this subject. 

I might state In passing on to the subject 
matter of my discourse, that I am happy in 
the thought that the inauguration by me of 
the Polish Constitution Day program of the 
House of Representatives has become an ac- 
cepted and an annual event with an ever- 
growing interest among the Members. The 
popularity of the program, intended to bring 
to the mind of America the glory and the 
greatness Of Poland, is established by the 
ever-increasing number of speakers on these 
oOccaslOns. 

The subject of Poland and her welfare as 
it may bear upon the future peace of the 
world is something in which we Americans 
are deeply interested. The errors of the re- 
establishment of Poland after the last war 
must not be repeated again. Poland must 
not only be reestablished and revitalized but 
she must be made strong and independent 
with a democratic government which, will 
assure to her all the rights and privileges 
which we in America hold as God-given and 
inalienable. For Poland to be independent 
rather than dependent, for Poland to be 
made strong rather than weak, for Poland 
to be made democratic rather than despotic 
or bureaucratic, she must of necessity have 
the right to ehoose her own government in 
a free and a democratic way. She must be 
permitted not only to retain every inch of 
her 1939 territory, but she must likewise 
acquire additional liberated and tradition- 
ally Polish territory which has been taken 
‘rom her by a treacherous and a persistent 
joe over the centuries. 

Poland's boundary should be extended to 
the west at the expense of the aggressor Ger- 
mans, Her western boundary should begin 
at the eastern bank of the Oder River and 
should run due south from and including 
the port of Stettin to a point which touches 


the old Czechoslovakian border. On the 
Western side of the river there should be pro- 
vided a demilitarized zone for a depth of 50 
miles paralleling the Polish and Czechoslo- 


Vaklan littoral and policed at Germany’s ex- 
pense by a Polish-Czechoslovakian Army for 
4 agin of at least two generations. All of 
— Prussia, historically Polish and peopled 
*y @ great number of Poles, should promptly 
- ‘rt lo a reconstituted Poland. Over and 
above that, the aggressor Germans should be 
ee to pay an indemnity sufficient to 
store all of the destruction within this un- 
erate country. The aggressors should 
i eee to pay in addition a punitive in- 
a sey which would permit the Poles to 

*stablish themselves at or about the level 


§ Which they might have enjoyed were it not 


for these periodic and unwarranted incur- 


| Slons by a plunderbund bent on rapine, de- 
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struction, plunder, and enslavement of a 
people whose history antedates in that part 
of Europe the history of their traditional 
enemies. 

Germany must be made to restore and 
return ali that she has destroyed and stolen 
even if it takes a hundred years of compul- 
sory labor of her blustering and bloated 
militarists. If needs be, this element within 
Germany should be chained to a wheelbar- 
row and made to return not only the stolen 
gold, art treasures, and literary works, but 
also the sacred wares pilfered from the altars 
and the bells stolen from the churches and 
shrines of her neighbors. The fiendish and 
almost inconceivable thievery by the Ger- 
mans of the fertile topsoil of the subjugated 
countries should make an endless and a 
timeless parade of wheelbarrows radiating in 
all directions from Germany as it is being 
returned to the nations which were so de- 
spoiled. 

The concessions to be made to Poland in 
the west should not depend upon the pleas- 
ure of the Soviet Government. Poland is en- 
titled to proper recompense without consult- 
ing her eastern ally. She expects no more 
and she is entitled to, no less than the moral 
and the wholehearted support of Russia in 
this matter. As to the eastern boundary, the 
1939 Polish boundary should be maintained 
inviolate. It should have been sacred and 
inviolate. The boundary was protected not 
only by pre-1939 treaties but also by a post- 
1939 agreement. It is moreover sustained by 
history as just and proper. It is Polish his- 
torically and to a great extent ethnographi- 
caliy. The greatest single element all 
through this disputed territory is Polish in 
language, religion, and custom. There are 
relatively few Russians to be found in this 
section. It is incomprehensible to me, as it 
is to millions of Americans, that Russia 
woud insist upon what she acquired by a 
direct violation of her pledged word. After 
administering to Poland what America 
should remember as the original and the all- 
important stab in the back—for it was fol- 
lowing the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement 
that Germany attacked Poland and was 
shortly thereafter similarly treated by her 
Russian neighbor—to think that today Rus- 
sia finds fault with the Polish Government 
in exile when, as a matter of fact, that gov- 
ernment ought to object to the unfriendly 
Government at Moscow. Russia seems to 
have a distorted concept about who is the 
aggrieved party. 

Russia is today treating Poland as an 
enemy, not as an ally. Russia, in fact, shows 
a disposition to be more temperate with her 
outright enemies who attacked her. Cer- 
tainly Poland, attacked by Russia after a 
Russian agreement with Germany, and which 
it must forever be borne in mind precipitated 
the bloodbath for the whole world, cannot 
now be expected to cede territory to her 
aggressor neighbor to the east. If there are 
to be any concessions, and as yet I do not 
believe that Poland has demanded any, the 
Soviet Government should be prepared to 
yield territory and substantial indemnities. 
The so-called liberation of Poland by the 
Russian armies is a mockery. Poland would 
not have needed Russian liberation if it were 
not for Russian betrayal of not only Poland 
but all of the Slavic countries. If the de- 
mands of the Soviet Government, unjustified 
and sinful as they are, are forced upon her 
traduced neighbor, the Polish people will be 
impoverished to the point of total depend- 
ency. 

The Poles are a proud and an intelligent 
people. They do not ask charity. They 
will not eat humble pie. They naturally 
will resent such proffers from a country 
which they cannot trust. Poland will die; 
she will be obliterated from the face of the 
earth if needs be, but she will not surrender 
principle and we in America can understand 
her attitude. She will live or dite as a free- 
man, not as a slave or a satellite, The addi- 
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tion of the disputed Polish provinces mean 

to Poland and her future. The 
great bulk of her wealth and of natural re- 
sources, such as timber, minerals, and oil, 
lie to the east. She cannot subsist without 
them for to her they are indispensable, they 
mean strength and vitality, freedom and 
permanence. In area it approximates 50° 
percent of her 1939 terrain. To Russia, on 
the other hand, the acquisition of the terri- 
tory means in depth or in area but a mere 
fraction of what Russia already possesses, as 
in this war it was proven that the additional 
terrain does not mean additional safety for 
the Soviet. Russia will derive far more 
benefit economically and from the stand- 
point of safety by aiding in the reestablish- 
ment of a stronger, self-sufficient, and in- 
dependent Poland than she would by a land 
grab and the acquisition at the expense of 
Poland of the natural resources in the dis- 
puted area. 

If America and Great Britain, and their 
allies, permit Poland’s further despoilment, 
it will mean for a certainty. another war at 
some time in the future. The Poles will not 
be subjugated, they will not be enslaved, and 
Poland some day will live onee again. That 
Poland is the key to the future peace and 
security of all Europe was proven in this war. 
Had Poland been sustained and supported, 
had she been given proper aid within bound- 
aries that were extended to include millions 
of additional Poles, and had East Prussia 
been ceded to the newly created Polish Re- 
public, the story might have been entirely 
different. Even so, the world will forever 
remember, and we in America will always ap- 
preciate and recognize the fact that Poland 
was the first to challenge the foe, that she 
laid down her life to save civilization, Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps all mankind from Ger- 
man enslavement. This she has done, as 
history records, on more than one occasion. 
Concededly she is the bulwark of Christian- 
ity and in Europe the keystone in the arch 
of peace. Poland desires to live in peace and 
harmony with her neighbors. That includes 
Russia, her Slavic sister, who has betrayed 
her into the hands of her enemies, but she 
cannot do so at the price of servile submis-_ 
sion and permanent subjection. 

Poland knows only too well that the terms 
and the conditions offered by Russia mean 
positive and absolute conversion to Godless 
Communist despotism. Freedom, inde- 
pendence, and Christianity—these she can- 
not forsake and these she will not give up 
even if she must once again become a martyr 
to the cause for which she fought so valiant- 
ly. More than once before she was bruised, 
battered, and beaten, and her boundaries 
were rubbed out by a combination of her 
enemies who could not dominate her, who 
were jealous of her progress, and she has, like 
the good Lord whom the people of Poland 
have served so well and faithfully, risen from 
her grave and taken her place among the 
nations of the world. 

The proof of Poland’s vitality and faith- 
fulness to an ideal, even while she is en- 
slaved and in chains, can be proved in a 
thousand and one instances in her sorrows 
and suffering, but practically and particu- 
larly in the fact that to date she has not 
weakened, has not faltered or produced a sin- 
gle Quisling. Similarly, she has repudiated 
the pro-Russian expatriate, Warda Wasielew- 
skaya. The doubtful and subservient Soviet 
sympathizers, Prof. Oscar Lange and the 
Reverend Stanislaws Orlemanski, who soiled 
his sacerdotal robes of priesthood to kowtow 
to Stalin and the others who betrayed the 
Polish people and the Roman Catholic 
Church into the hands of their enemies. 

The unbroken authority of the Polish 
Government in exile will withstand the sin- 
ister and unwarranted challenge of the Com- 
munist regime at Moscow. The recognized 
Government of Poland, functioning on Eng- 
lish soil, deserves the wholehearted support 
of the entire civilized world. It is not an- 
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tagonistic to any other government. It can 
only be, and positively is pro-Polish and 
that is precisely what is wrong with the offi- 
cials in the eyes of Stalin and Molotov. Rus- 
sia's desire is to implant within the borders 
of Poland a pro-Soviet Communist govern- 
ment subservient to the views and wishes 
of Moscow, but the average intelligent Pole, 
wherever he might be found, would prefer 
martyrdom and death of his country to the 
sacrifice of an ideal, of a sacred principle. 

America, and I trust the world, will under- 
stand the noble aspirations of the Poles and, 
at the proper time, will sustain them. The 
best evidence of the caliber and character of 
Poland and her valiant sons and daughters 
are to be found in the glorious pages of her 
past history, and more especially, in the 
brilliant defense of her terrain which was a 
true symbol of her defense of all that we in 
this country, in our hearts, hold near and 
dear, and for which millions of our young 
men and women have undertaken to bare 
their breasts to the fire of the same common 
enemy. 

Poland was always an ally of the United 
States of America. In this role she has never 
permitted a break. Russia is an ally of the 
United States today only because she has 
fallen out with her esrtwhile German ally, 
who with violent treachery turned upon her 
as the Soviet Government turned upon an 
unsuspecting and innocent Poland. Were 
it not for the German attack upon Russia, 
the Communists here and abroad would still 
be shouting that this is an imperialist war. 
Our American people are too intelligent and 
the world is too well civilized to accept Rus- 
sian propaganda. 





Hope of the Southland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1955 issue of Extension, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society, there appears a short article 
entitled ‘“‘Hope of the Southland.” It is 
written by the Most Reverend James J. 
Navagh, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Raleigh, N.C. In it he discusses the work 
of the Catholic Church in North Caro- 
lina. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am pleased to insert this article into the 
Recorp. It reads as follows: 

Hope OF THE SOUTHLAND—Hope SyYMBOLIZES 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN NorTH CarRo- 
LINA—BUT, FAITH aS WELL AS CHARITY, ARE 
NECESSARY INGREDIENTS FOR THE SPREAD OF 
CATHOLICISM IN THE TarR HEEL STATE 
They tell the story of a missionary Bishop 

in the South who was asked by an interested 

person, “Bishop, just what do you need?” 

The bishop summed up the answer of the 

bishops of North Carolina in one word, 

“everything.” 

Since the diocese of Raleigh was estab- 
lished in 1924 it has had three bishops. The 
late Bishop William J. Hafey, on arriving, 
found scarcely a dozen secular priests and a 
few churches scattered across the 52,000 
square miles of his diocese, serving about 
5,000 known Catholics in the State. He 
worked with zeal and energy until he was 
promoted to Scranton. Then in 1937, Bishop 
Eugene McGuinness arrived as one of the 
best gifts of extension to North Carolina, 
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I am told that Bishop McGuinness’ remark 
after his first tour of tlie State (the great 
depression was just coming to an end) was, 
“What North Carolina needs is a good coat 
of paint.”” Under his able direction the dio- 
cese grew in importance and size so that 
when he left the State to assume his duties 
in the See of Oklahoma City and Tulsa in 
1945, the known Catholic population was 
over-13,000 and, with Extension’s help, new 
churches had been built in many parts of the 
diocese. The present bishop, Most Rev. Vin- 
cent S. Waters, former chancellor of the 
diocese of Richmond, Va., came in June 1945 
and built with energy and zeal upon the 
foundations so firmly established by his 
predecessors. 

North Carolina is a very important State. 
Stretching from east to west nearly 700 
miles, it contains 52,349 square miles of ter- 
ritory. Its population, according to the 1950 
census, was 4,610,929. Of these, about one 
quarter are Negro. Its birth rate is very 
high, one of the highest of the Nation, 27.4 
average annual births per 1,000 population. 
Last year over half as many babies were born 
in North Carolina as in the 6 New England 
States combined. In reference to popula- 
tion, it is the 10th largest State in the Union, 

When we look at North Carolina from the 
Catholic point of view, however, we can 
see why it is referred to as “The China of 
America.” Its Catholic population is even 
now only seven-tenths of 1 percent. There 
were 32,831 known Catholics at the end of 
1952. The tragedy of North Carolina through 
the years has been the scarcity of priests. 
In Bishop John England’s day, he estimated 
that there were then 20,000 fallen-away 
Catholics among the people of the 3 States 
over which he was the ecclesiastical leader, 
that is to say, in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Georgia. How many there are now 
is an almost unanswerable question. But as 
one passes through the cities and countryside 
of North Carolina and sees the Irish faces 
and reads the Irish names, he realizes that 
they run into the hundreds of thousands. 
He sometimes wonders what the story of 
North Carolina would be, if an adequate 
number of priests had served its population 
from the beginning. Perhaps all the 
O’Gradys and the Sullivans and the Kellys 
and the Murphys and all the rest would 
still bear the Catholic name. 

In my 2 years in the South, I have 
seen much of the needs of missionary bish- 
ops and also the manner in which extension 
steps into the picture to help supply these 
needs. The first need of a missionery bishop 
in the South is, of course, priests. Some- 
times he can find them among the people of 
his own diocese; most of the time he is 
obliged to look outside the boundaries of 
his own diocese for young men who wish to 
live a missionary life in the South, Yet, each 
time he accepts a student for the priesthood, 
he obligates himself to an expenditure of at 
least $6,000 for that young man’s education, 
and he does so with the knowledge that he 
will be able to obtain very little of that 
$6,000 in his own diocese. Extension has 
granted a very generous allotment each year 
to the bishops of the Diocese of Raleigh to 
assist in the education of their seminarians. 

Once the priest is ordained, another prob- 
lem meets the bishop. The handful of peo- 
ple in the parish to which the new priest is 
assigned, generous as they are, will be unable 
to support him fully. On the other hand, 
the bishop knows that if he does not assign 
pastors to every town just as rapidly as he 
can, these small groups of Catholics living 
in the town will grow weaker and weaker 
in the faith, and their children will quite 
probably slip away from the faith of their 
fathers. So, the bishop knows that when 
he assigns a priest to a new parish, he will 
have to support him for a few years until 
the priest, quickening the faith of his Cath- 
olics, bringing back the fallen-aways, spread- 
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ing the faith among the non-Catholics, js 
able to gather together a sufficiently large 
congregation so that it can be self-support- 
ing. Faithfully each year, the Catholic 
fhurch Extension Society has granted sup- 
sidies through the bishops to a number of 
pastors in these circumstances, so that they 
may have the bare necessities of life and be 
able to live and do their work. It is interest- 
ing to note that of the 397 towns, cities, anq 
villlages of North Carolina, the Catholic 
Church is now established in 121. From this 
can be gathered the magnitude of the task 
before the ordinary of the Raleigh diocese 
and the need of continual assistance from 
the Catholic Church Extension Society, so 
that the Gospel may be preached to every 
living creature within the boundaries of the 
State. 
POVERTY AND CHURCH BUILDING 


Another need, of course, of a missionary 
diocese, is churches. It has been true of 
North Carolina that a whole generation of 
Catholics in various towns have been born, 
baptized, received their first holy com- 
munion, been confirmed, entered into mar. 
riage, and finally died, without even scarcely 
once putting their foot inside a Catholic 
Church. Their town had no church and 
they were too poor to build one. The story 
of these missionary circuits, cared for by 
zealous priests, however, is not one that can 
be looked back upon with satisfaction for 
the simple reason that many of the people 
served in this way lapsed from the church. 
One thing that has impressed itself upon 
me during my 2 years in North Carolina 
has been the number of churches which bear 
the bronze plaque telling the story of the 
generosity of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society. Churches dot the landscape of 
North Carolina whose existence is due to the 
generosity of those who support extension. 
The churches are the monuments to the zeal 
and forethought of the officers, past and 
present, of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society. 

I notice on the records, for example, that 
in 1914, the Catholic Church Extension Soci- 
ety made a donation of $1,000 for the little 
chureh erected in Castle Hayne, N. C. In 
1952, when a new church was necessary in 
the same place, the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society made a donation of $1,500 to- 
ward the building of this second church. 
fxtension has helped with rectories, con- 
vents, and schools. It has sent church 
equipment such as stations of the cross, cru- 
cifixes, tabernacles, candlesticks, Mass vest- 
ments, altar cloths and linens, almost with- 
out number, to many of the churches of this 
State. Over 40 parishes out of the 99 in the 
Diocese of Raleigh have been assisted in 
some way during the years of the existence 
of the diocese. 

If I were to use just one word to char- 
acterize the work of the church in North 
Carolina during these years it would be 
“hope.” For the first time since our Nation 
was established, the church is growing in the 
South. In North Carolina we have seen the 
growth from about 5,000 in 1924 to 32,831 in 
1953. The number of priests is considerably 
increased, as are the number of churches and 
schools. Moreover, a great number of the 
parishes are becoming self-supporting, 5° 
that what has been given to North Carolina 
has not been merely spent. Gifts to North 
Carolina have been a wonderful investment. 
Small but vigorous and growing parishes are 


now able to carry their own financial burdens 
and are even beginning to assist smaller 
piaces. This does not mean that within the 


foreseeable future, North Carolina will be 
able to dispense with the help that the 
Catholic Church Extension Society gives, but 
it does mean that those who support exten- 
sion and the officers and staff of extension 
can look with legitimate pride upon the 
growth of the church as they have ! istered 
it in this great State. 
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The Superficial Aspect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the July 4, 1955, 
issue of the New Republic magazine: 

THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT—POLIO AND 
PRINCIPLES 


(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


All Danish children in the first age group 
have now received antipolio shots without 
incident, according to the Official report. 
If the stuff is any good, this means that some 
Danish children who would have been 
doomed will not die of polio this year; but 
Denmark is afflicted with more or less social- 
ized medicine, which some Americans seem 
to regard as a worse calamity than the deaths 
of a few children. 

All Canadian children in the first age 
group have also received the vaccine, the 
Government footing the bill without ever 
requiring @ pauper’s oath of the parents. 
But that is creeping socialism and the fact 
that, theoretically, some Canadian children 
will survive, instead of dying or being crip- 
pled by polio, seems to be lightly regarded by 
our humanitarians, 

Only a small proportion of American chil- 
dren in the same age group have been given 
the vaccine, but the American medical pro- 
fession is free of the threat of socialism, 
creeping of galloping, so let us thank God 





that we are not as other men. Theoretically, . 


American children will die for lack of the 
protection— 


“But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory.” 


The mortality is regrettable, of course, but 
at least it will stimulate business in the coffin 
trade, and coffinmaking is free private en- 
terprise. Then among those who don’t die 
some presumably will be permanently crip- 
pled and will have the privilege of paying 
for unsocialized medical services during the 
remainder of their lives. But the important 
thing is that the United States Government 
has escaped taking control of this vast prob- 
lem, and you can see the marvelous results. 

If the results at which you-marvel are the 
prevailing confusion, suspicion, dissension 
and rapidly mounting distrust of medical 
science, that is because you are perversely 
fixing your eyes on the wrong things. You 
should take note of the facts, first, that the 


Administration has avoided being saddled 
with any additional responsibility for the 
health of the Nation's children and, second, 
that no member of the American Medical 
Association will be subjected to the humili- 


ation of receiving his pay-check from the 
Federal Government instead of from an in- 
dividual patient. 

True, some members of the AMA seem to 
be a little doubtful of the value of the lat- 
ter triumph. As regards the Government’s 
checks, two things must be admitted—they 
come in promptly and they don’t bounce, 
which is more than can be said of all those 
drawn on private accounts. But the bulk of 
the doctors seem disposed to yield that per- 
Sonal advantage in order to secure to their 
patients the immense moral benefit that 
comes from paying $15 for the vaccine them- 
Selves instead of being pauperized by having 
the Government pay it. This solicitude of 
the medical men for our moral as well as 
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physical health is really more than the laity 
ever expected. 

This is, however, subsidiary. The mem- 
orable achievement of the Salk vaccine affair 
is its demonstration of the granitic firmness 
of the administration in resisting the ad- 
vance of creeping socialism. If the Govern- 
ment had moved swiftly and resolutely to 
take control of the distribution of this new 
remedy, at least until the supply catches up 
with demand, it would have set a precedent 
horrible to rugged individualists. 

It is no answer to say that this was an 
unprecedented situation requiring unprece- 
dented action. It may be that no compara-~ 
ble discovery will be made for the next hun- 
dred years, but you can’t put any reliance in 
research scientists; one may pop up tomor- 
row with a preventative of cancer, or tuber- 
culosis or heart disease. If that should 
occur, and if the precedent had been estab- 
lished in the Salk case, then the public 
would expect prompt, intelligent, and effec- 
tive action on the part of the Government 
again; and if you teach the public to expect 
the Government to act promptly, intelli- 
gently and effectively, where will the Amer- 
ican way of life be? The prudent thing 
was to establish no precedent. 

This the salk vaccine affair has accom- 
plished to a marvel. The Secretary of Health 
et cetera is now on record as disavowing any 
direct responsibility except through the Sur- 
geon General, and the Surgeon General has 
no responsibility except through the law, and 
the law as he knows it is the interpretation 
given it by the Secretary of Health et cetera, 
and if in that runaround you can fix re- 
sponsibility you are sharper than I am. 

In short, the Secretary of Health, et cetera, 
and the Surgeon General propose to hold 
the offices but not to hold themselves re- 
sponsible for prompt and intelligent action 
when any new condition arises affecting 
health. Theirs is the charmingly simple 
policy attributed to Giovanni de Medici: 
“Since God has given up the papacy, let us 
enjoy it.” President Eisenhower, indeed, in 
his San Francisco speech revealed a vague 
impression that something ought to be done 
by somebody sometime about something, 
but no such uneasiness troubles his camp- 
followers in Washington. They are for en- 
joyment, and they hold to the purpose with 
zeal and immense tenacity. 





All Concerned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
lect Committee on Survivor Benefits has 
reported H.R. 7089, and the measure is 
to receive attention of the House this 
week. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
June 28 edition of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans newspaper and urge that 
you carefully peruse its contents: 

; ALL CONCERNED 

We have read a great deal about the 
Select Committee on Survivor Benefits and 
their work and efforts to produce a bill that 
would be fair and equitable to all concerned. 
Perhaps an attempt to define or explain 
the phrase “all concerned” as used here 
might illustrate or emphasize the impor- 
tance of the proposed legislation even though 
it might not answer all the questions we 
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receive as to why all this interest in sur- 
vivor benefits at this time. 

“All concerned” includes every widow, 
child, dependent parent or parents now 
drawing death compensation or Government 
insurance benefits based on the death in 
service of a former soldier, sailor, air corps- 
man or marine—or on the death of such 
serviceman who died as the result of his 
war incurred disabilities. It includes, of 
course, the Government of the United States 
and that means the people of the United 
States. It should concern every man or 
woman now in the Armed Forces of the 
United States—if they are at all interested 
in the future welfare of their loved ones. 

However, as we review. the proposed legis- 
lation and we read the testimony offered for 
and against the legislation we are impressed 
with the fact that those who should be 
most vitally concerned are the living veterans 
of America’s wars now drawing compensation 
for service-connected disabilities and whose 
service connected disability or disabilities 
may cause or contribute to the cause of their 
early demise. 

It has been emphasized again and again 
that no person now drawing benefits under 
existing laws would be adversely affected by 
its passage—in fact, that many would be 
given the opportunity to secure additional 
benefits proposed in the new bill. It should 
be made clear, however, that the survivors 
of the veteran who dies after January 1, 
1956 will enjoy no such protection of greater. 
awards which may be available under exist- 
ing laws and which would be paid to his 
survivors if he died on or before December 
31, 1955. 

What must be kept in mind is the fact 
that the work of the Select Committee was 
intended to produce legislation satisfactory 
and acceptable to the Regular Establish- 
ment—and that means the career service- 
man. Social security benefits will be ex- 
tended on a contributory basis and grade 
and rank held in service is to be a most im- 
portant factor in determining benefits pay- 
able to widows and some children. If social- 
security benefits on a contributory basis 
does not now or in the future detract from 
existing retirement benefits available to the 
career serviceman—fine. If it is intended to 
reduce such retirement benefits or take the 
place of death compensation due to survi- 
vors then the Regular services should want 
no part in it. 

The DAV has no quarrel with the Regular 
Establishment. We believe and have stated 
that legislation providing for some form of 
adequate protection for the survivors of the 
career serviceman is long, long overdue. But 
our main interest is the man or woman who 
went into service during time of war and 
who died or became disabled as a result of 
that service—the citizen soldier who'has won 
all of our wars to date and the survivors of 
these same citizen soldiers have certain 
rights which should and must be protected. 
And, the DAV intends to continue to pro- 
tect them. Certainly no great interest in 
the welfare of the former serviceman has 
been evidenced in the past by the officials 
of the Regular Establishment. On the other 
hand DAV has done much to improve the 
status of the career serviceman and we shall 
continue to promote any legislation that will 
make the military career more attractive to 
the youth of this Nation. But this must be 
done without prejudice to the disabled vet- 
eran or his survivors—whether he fall with- 
in the category of career, volunteer or draft- 
ed personnel. 

The payment of death compensation and 
insurance or indemnity insurance payable 
to widows and children of our war dead or 
of veterans who die of their service-con- 
nected disabilities should not be reduced be- 
cause of the receipt by the widow or chil- 
dren of social-security payments acquired by 
the husband or father in the service or in 
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private life. Death compensation to the 
widow and/or children has been earned. 
Government life insurance has been bought 
and paid for. Indemnity insurance is still 
and was issued to the veteran in service in 
lieu of other insurance at a saving to the 
Government. To consider it a gratuity or as 
@ payment in lieu of death compensation 
after the serviceman’s death is little less than 
stealing from the blind or the dead. 

Throughout the hearings and from those 
in high places we have been amazed if not 
disturbed over the open assault against the 
payment of death compensation to the par- 
ent or parents of men killed in action. 
Spokesmen from the Pentagon Building and 
the Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office, as well as others, expressed 
their grave concern over the number of par- 
ents whose son or sons have been killed in 
action or who died of their service incurred 
disabilities and who are drawing compensa- 
tion as dependent parents under existing 
laws. It has been openly stated that huge 
savings could be made if these payments 
could be markedly reduced—and further that 
they should be reduced. 

The DAV is wholly familiar with existing 
law and regulations which require proof of 
dependency on the part of a surviving parent 
or parents in order to receive death benefits. 
We do not believe there is any appreciable 
number of parents drawing death benefits 
who are not entitled under the already strict 
regulations of the Veterans’ Administration. 
We just cannot understand all this concern 
over the payment of death benefits to the 
parents of the men who never returned from 
our wars. If we recall, we heard no such 
voluble protest over the spending of billions 
of dollars toward the educational program of 
our returning able-bodied soldiers—and in 
not one instance was the beneficiary asked if 
he or his parents were financially able to 
provide for his education. 

It would seem to the DAV that questioning 
of the payment of benefits to the Gold Star 
Mothers and Fathers of our Wars could well 
await the day when Congress no longer felt 
the need of sending further billions to care 
for our European and Asiatic neighbors— 
friend and foe alike. 

The proposed bill offers a widowed mother 
whose annual income is in excess of $1,750 
not a dime. An aging couple whose son or 
sons were killed in action but whose total 
income, including social security benefits 
and any Government insurance benefits ex- 
ceeds $2,400 will receive no further aid from 
a grateful Government because they are not 
in need. The bill further provides that, 
“(e) the Adminisistrator shall require as a 
condition of granting or continuing depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation to a de- 
pendent parent that such dependent parent 
file each year with him (on the form pre- 
scribed by him) a report showing the total 
income which such dependent parent expects 
to receive in that year and the total income 
which such dependent parent received in the 
preceding year. The dependent parent shall 
file with the Administrator a revised report 
whenever there is a material change in the 
estimated annual income.” 

Because we feel it has a healthier if sadder 
tone, and in order to call it to the attention 
of men in high places who may never have 
heard of it, may we quote in full President 
Lincoln’s famous letter to Mrs. Bixby sent 
from the Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D. C., November 21, 1864: 

“Dear MapDAM: I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from 
the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But 
I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks 
of the Republic they died to save. I pray 
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that our heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedonft 
“Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


The material blessings we enjoy at home 
and our power and prestige abroad will con- 
tinue as long as this Nation is ever willing 
to tended to the survivors of our war dead 
“the consolation that might be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save.” 





Let Us Be Reasonably Encouraged by 
Events Leading to the Meeting at the 
Summit But Realistically Reserved 
About Optimistic Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an excellent summary, 
appearing in the May 28, 1955, issue of 
the magazine America, describing the 
events leading to the proposed meet- 
ing at the summit and at the same time 
warning us not to expect anything to 
develop out of that Conference except 
approaches to problems. The editorial 
follows: 


Towarp Bic Four TALKS 


The Secretary of State’s televised report 
to the President on May 17, showed the 
American eagle justifiably preening its 
feathers a bit over the events which took 
place in Paris and Vienna the preceding 
week. For Mr. Dulles’ air flight to Europe 
was signalized by a series of historic develop- 
ments in postwar diplomacy. 

The Secretary began his Paris visit by 
holding timely and urgent conversations with 
the British and particularly the French over 
our China 4nd Indochina policies. Over the 
air he gave the impression of feeling that he 
had succeeded in winning better understand- 
ing of both. He then participated in the 
ceremonies marking West Germany’s epoch- 
making entry into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the culmination of 5 years of 
American initiative. 

He flew to Vienna to sign the documents 
which restored to Austria its independence 
after 17 years of first Nazi and then Four 
Power occupation. He witnessed firsthand 
the joyful celebrations of the Austrian peo- 
ple as they danced in the streets in the land 
they can again call their own. Finally, Mr. 
Dulles met Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
and arranged, together with their British 
and French counterparts, for top-level Big 
Four talks to take place this summer. 

All this drew the curtain on the imme- 
diate postwar era. In its place has come 
what might be called a post-postwar phase 
of international diplomacy. Both the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State in their TV 
broadcast expressed confidence that the 
American people are mature enough—Mr. 
Dulles used the term “sophisticated’’—to 
realize that the Kremlin’s apparent relaxa- 
tion of the rigid Stalinist policy of incessant 
harassment gives no ground for excessive 
optimism or for basic changes in United 
States foreign policies. Mr. Dulles, confes- 
sing ignorance of why the U.S. S. R. had 
shifted gears, guessed that the failure of 
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its stubborn attempts to prevent German 
integration with the West might have leq 
to the adoption of a more convenient Soviet 
policy. 

The truth, of course, is that strong Ameri. 
can leadership of the free world, which dates 
primarily from the Truman doctrine of 
March 1947, has scored more successes than 
we are aware of in the midst of our partisan 
charges and countercharges about our “‘fajj. 
ures” abroad. Mr. Dulles would probably 
be asked to resign if he went so far as to 
give Dean Acheson any credit for planting 
the harvest which the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is reaping, though he did credit 
our bipartisan foreign policy for the suc- 
cesses we have achieved. The Secretary was 
right, we believe, in dividing honors between 
the moral principles to which we have been 
loyal and the specific foreign policies through 
which we have tried to implement them. 

What are the outstanding problems te be 
met in the post-postwar phase of world poli- 
tics? Mr. Dulles enumerated them as Ger- 
man reunification, mitigation of the atomic- 
arms race, the liberation of satellite peoples 
still held captive by the U.S. S. R., and con- 
trol of the subversive operations of inter- 
national communism. The agenda in the 
Far East, we might add, is not quite that 
neat. ° 

It seems as if the Communists powers have 
learned that they cannot afford to risk war 
by crude acts of aggrandizement. They will 
therefore play for position for a while. 
Nothing will be decided at the Big Four 
talks, except “approaches” to problems. For 
the nonce the competition will be along non- 
military lines, where we have a lot to learn. 
Let's hope we learn it fast. 





Federal Foulup on Surplus Adams 
Township Land Stalls New Grade 
School Project 6 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHiO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an excellent article by G. D. 
Welles, Jr., entitled, “Federal Foulup on 
Surplus Adams Township Land Stalls 
New Grade School Project 6 Months,” 
which was published on July 7, 1955, in 
the Sentinel Herald of Sylvania, Ohio. 
This article, subtitled, “Government 
Redtape Results in Half Year Negotila- 
tions,” describes the difficulties en- 
countered by Adams Township, Ohio, !n 
obtaining certain Federal surplus prop- 
erty for the construction of a much- 
needed elementary school. It was the 
policy conflict within thé present admin- 
istration on the donable property pro- 
gram which caused me to introduce 
H. R. 7007, a bill to direct the transfer 
of certain surplus property to Adams 
Township and to another school group. 


A drawing of the proposed school site 
is printed in the Sentinel Herald ove? 
the following statement: 

So far, the site for the school pictured 
above is “up in the air” due to an indecisive 
Federal policy on surplus lands. In an effort 
to save local taxpayers the expense of pul 
chasing valuable property, the Adams Town 
ship School Board has been in continued 
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negotiation with the Government for a hectic 
year in an effort to comply with a host 
of requirements. Recently, Congressman 
THomMas LUDLOW ASHLEY carried the Federal 
“foulup” to the floor of the legislature. 

In the meantime, Adams Township has 
money in the bank, plans on the drawing 
poard, kids growing up—but no school. 


The article follows: 

FepERAL FouLpe ON SurRPLUS ADAMS TOWN- 
sup LAND STALLS New GRADE SCHOOL PROJ- 
act 6 MONTHS—GOVERNMENT RED TAPE 
RESULTS IN HaLtF YEAR NEGOTIATION 


(By G. D. Welles, Jr.) 


If it had not been for a foulup in the 
United State Government’s policy on surplus 
properties, Adams Township now would have 
its much-needed new elementary school half 
finished, it was learned Friday in an inter- 
view with Stanley Reynolds, Adams school 
poard president, and Adam Markowski, 
board member, 

As it is, the school project has hit a tem- 
porary dead end, with the Government’s 
April 12 freeze order on surplus properties, 
involving its promise a year ago this month 
to donate to Adams Township for the school 
before January 1, 1955, 22 acres of land on 
the abandoned site of a proposed Veterans’ 
Administration hosiptal at Hill Avenue and 
Byrne Road. 

Adams Township residents are paying 1 
percent interest on the $350,000 set aside for 
the project out of the $2,200,000 school bond 
issue of June 1954. The interest would be 
slightly more than 2% percent, according 
to Toledo irust Co. officials who handled the 
transactions, had not Adams Township wisely 
reinvested its money in short-term Govern- 
ment securities, paying 1144 percent interest, 
in the interim. 


ASHLEY SUBMITS BILL 


A bill submitted to Congress last month 
by Representative THomas LUDLOW ASHLEY 
of the Ninth Ohio District (Todelo) to 
authorize and direct, among other things, the 
transfer of the property to Adams Township, 
may be a little late, even though it should 
quickly cut through the tangle of Washing- 
ton redtape. According to Mr. Reynolds, the 
school board, which already had set a dead- 
line of April 1 for confirmation of the Gov- 
ernment’s promise and transfer of the prop- 
erty, has been looking for another site. Mr. 
Markowski believes with Mr. Reynolds that 
6 months ts far too long to wait for anything 
as vital to the township as the new elemen- 
tary school. 


HIGH SCHOOL HALFWAY HOME 


“The new Adams Township High School, 
for which the same bonds were issued, now 
is about half finished,” Markowski said. 
“And the new elementary school would be 
in the same shape, had not this change in 
Federal policy entered the picture.” 

“The Government has really given Adams 
Township the old run-around,” said Mr. 
Reynolds. “Briefly, here’s what happened. 
We first had a meeting with Walter Rhoten, 
director of the division of property utiliza- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, who explained how 
we should make it known that we wanted the 
property. Out of that meeting came our ap- 
plication, written according to his instruc- 
“ions. This was way back in the early part 
of last year. From Columbus, our applica- 
tion went to the second district office of the 
HEW, the Department of Health, Education, 
“1d Welfare in Chicago. From there, it went 
back to Columbus. Chicago wanted more 
‘ntormation. From Columbus it came back 
From us—back to Columbus and Chi- 
We made several trips to Chi- 
rin and finally got our need through to 
hem.” 

“From Chicago,” he continued, “our appli- 
cation went to Washington. A year ago in 
June we were notified that HEW had grant- 
*c our request, and we were given every rea- 


to us, 


cago. 
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son to believe that the property would be 
transferred to us by January 1, 1955.” 

When the property .was not- transferred 
within the allotted time, they went to Co- 
lumbus again, where they heard about the 
conflict between the HEW, which wanted to 
practically give them the property, and the 
GSA (General Services Administration), 
which wanted to put it up for sale on a bid 
basis. So they were left with $350,000 in 
24% percent Government bonds, plans all 
completed and contracts pending. 

“Mr. Rhoten came to Toledo in May to ex- 
plain how his hands were tied until it was 
decided which department of the Govern- 
ment had jurisdiction. Mr. Ashley attend- 
ed the meeting. Both men have been right 
behind us from the start. As a result of 
this meeting, Mr. Ashley introduced his bill 
in Congress June 27,” said Reynolds. 

“Personally, I am tired of waiting for the 
Government to keep its promise,’ he con- 
cluded. “We need that school next fall. 
But that’s an impossibility at this late date. 
We, of course, want to start building im- 
mediately to have it just as close to next 
fall as possible. As much as I appreciate Mr. 
Ashley’s efforts, we're still going to keep 
looking for other property, in case this latest 
turn of events gets snarled somewhere, too.” 

In Congressman LuD ASHLEyY’s Reports 
from Washington of June 30, he briefly ex- 
plains the situation as follows: 

“Sometime ago, Congress set up the pro- 
cedure by which surplus Government-owned 
property should be made availabie to health 
and educational institutions. But the pro- 
gram has never gotten off the ground—and 
two Toledo area schools are still marking 
time even though their applications have 
been approved and the need is urgent. Rea- 
son: there is a fight within the administra- 
tion between the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on one side and the 
General Services Administration on the 
other. Result, a freeze has been put on 
transfers of surplus property throughout the 
Nation. That’s why I introduced my bill, in 
line with the expressed intent of Congress, 
directing the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department to transfer the 37 acres to 
those Lucas County groups. The schoolchil- 
dren can’t wait for a freeze to thaw.” 





United States Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speeker, today, 
July 11, 1955, marks a historical day for 
the United States Air Force. For this 
is the day that the newly created United 
States Air Force Academy opens its doors 
and welcomes the first class. I know 
I bespeak the sentiments of the entire 
Congress as I extend congratulations and 
best wishes to the staff and student body. 
The success of this great new service 
school can well determine the continued 
leadership of our Nation in the skyways 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, to commemorate this 
milestone in the history of the United 
States Air Force, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp an article 
“The Air Academy Takes the Salute” 
from the New York Times magazine of 
July 10, 1955. It was authored by a very 
distinguished reporter and one of the 
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foremost military editors of the world, 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. 

The article follows: 

Tue Am ACADEMY TAKES THE SALUTE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


An institution representing a service with 
a short past but boundless future opens its 
doors in Denver, Colo., tomorrow—dedicated 
to the proposition that men, not machines, 
win wars. Three hundred and five young 
men from all over the United States, aged 
17 to 22—the opening class in the new United 
States Air Force Academy—will converge on 
the Academy’s temporary site at Lowry Air 
Force Base to initiate a new chapter in mili- 
tary education. 

By 1957, the school will be moved to its 
permanent 17,500-acre site at Colorado 
Springs, beneath the rampart of the Rockies. 
And 5 or 6 years hence, with a full enroll- 
ment of some 2,500 students, the Air Force 
Academy will join its established sisters— 
West Point and Annapolis—as an integrated 
part of the Nation’s system for the training 
of professional officers. 

The Air Force Academy starts life with 
none of the vested interests, none of the en- 
cumbrances of established custom, none of 
the proprietary influence of alumni that in- 
fluence the United States Military and Naval 
Academies. Unlike West Point, it has no 
“long gray line’ of officers long gone—-Lee 
and Grant; Pershing and March; Bradley and 
Eisenhower—to stand shoulder by shoulder 
behind the young novitiates of today. 

Unlike the Naval Academy, it does not have 
the moral strength, the sense of pride, the 
feeling of history, the disciplinary force 
which the link with a great past bestows. Iv 
has no battle flag—‘‘Don’t Give Up the 
Ship’’—similar to the one that first meets the 
young midshipman’s eye as he climbs the 
steps to Memorial Hall in Annapolis; it has 
no battle monument, as at West Point, in- 
scribed with the names of soldiers who died 
for their country. 

The “wild blue yonder”—not only the skies 
of earth but interplanetary space and the in- 
scrutable horizons of the nuclear age—are 
the challenging dimensions against which 
the Air Force Academy must be measured. 
Its past is the future; its objectives tomor- 
row’s, its feeling modern—even to the un- 
conventional and controversial architectural 
models of its permanent buildings. 

In one sense, it is incongruous that the 
services’ newest school is being born at the 
dawn of the missile age, at a time when the 
mechanistic aspect of warfare seems to 
threaten the dominance of man as king of 
battle. The late General H. S. (Hap) Arnold, 
one of the founders of the modern Air Force, 
somewhat prematurely described World 
War II as “the last war of the pilots”; yet 
today, 10 years afterward, a school for poten- 
tial pilot-commanders of the Air Force of 
today is just being founded. 

And there are other elements of incongru- 
ity—the dedication of another academy to 
service goals in an era when the indivisible 
national nature of military power is empha- 
sized; the opening of another school to train 
military leaders in the art of war at the very 
time when war itself has become so terrible 
that its practice—at least in all-out form-— 
can no longer be described as rational, or 
subject to reasoned instruction. 

Yet the reasons for a third service academy 
are compelling. For some years now, West 
Point and Annapolis have been assigning 
about one-fourth of their classes to the Air 
Force—a makeshift and unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement which necessitates considerable 
additional training for the graduates of these 
older service academies. And in any case, 
ever since the war the maximum output of 
Annapolis and West Point has supplied only 
a@ very small fraction of the services’ needs 
for new junior officers. 

The long-term “hard core’’—the 
fessional officers who are the heart 
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of any military organization—are too few; 
too many of the services’ officers have no 
common background, no common “band of 
brothers” concept, no real interest in long- 
term professional careers. This need for 
for more professionally trained officers is 
one of the major reasons for Colorado 
Springs. 

Another compelling reason is the very lack 
of tradition, of background, of history— 
which at one and the same time frees and 
fetters the Air Force Academy. For it is no 
secret that during World War II the tradition 
of sticking by the ship, of continuing to ob- 
jective, was hard to implant in an Air Force 
with few regulars. Air Force officers were 
the first to proclaim the need for a peculiarly 
air service academy—which would inculcate 
in its students the traditions and discipline 
essential to greatness in air combat. 

To a major degree, the broad aims and ob- 
jectives of West Point, Annapolis, and Colo- 
rado Springs are identical; the academies dif- 
fer in approach and method. 

All 3 schools are 4-year undergraduate, 
college level institutions bestowing bache- 
lor of science degrees. Their students are 
uniformed, and subject to discipline, their 
daily lives controlled by the clock, although 
the Air Force Academy routine may be more 
fiexible in this respect than the somewhat 
cloistered regimens of the older academies. 

The service academies graduate commis- 
sioned officers—second lieutenants at West 
Point and Denver, ensigns or second lieuten- 
ants (Marines and temporarily Air Force) at 
Annapolis. The Air Force Academy will also 
gradaute its students as aircraft observers 
and rated navigators, with some 684 hours 
of flying training (including 186 hours of 
actual flying time) behind them—but not 
pilots. Colorado Springs will not be a flying 
school; its aim is to develop officers first 
rather than “plane jockeys.” The objectives 
of all the service schools is the preparation of 
candidates to be long-term professional offi- 
cers. Each midshipman and cadet must 
agree to serve a minimum of 3 years fn the 
Regular services after graduation. And each 
academy elevates its sights; it aims not so 
much at the production of “finished” sec- 
ond lieutenants or ensigns as at the produc- 
tion of future generals and admirals. 

An oOfficer’s education is, of Course, never 
finished; the system of single and joint 
service schools takes the average officer up 
the ladder of promotion all the way to the 
stars of rank—from the service academies 
through many intermediate schools to the 
service, and National War Colleges. 

But, basically, all of the academies are try- 
ing to produce the “hard core” of the future 
services. By no means do they turn out all 
of the junior officers the services need. If 
the Air Force remains at approximately the 
present size, the Air Force Academy will 
eventually produce about half—no more, 
perhaps less—of the junior officers the serv- 
ice will require each year; the rest will come 
from the air cadet program, college 
ROTC’s, etc. 

There is another common denominator in 
the objectives of all the service academies. 
They aim to produce not merely the Army 
officer, the Navy officer, the Air officer, but 
(like all colleges) the whole man—broad 
enough to speak to congressional commit- 
tees, to take his place at the conference table, 
to comprehend the intricacies of diplomacy 
and geopolitics, to handle small talk at tea 
parties and large actions in war. 

; These more or less identical objectives are 
approached by somewhat variant methods. 
The Air Academy’s plans and programs are 
as yet just that; they are subject to change 
with development and experience. But the 
methods to be used at Denver and Colorado 
Springs are frankly based upon the experi- 
ence of the older academies although they 
follow more closely the pattern of West Point 
than of Annapolis. 
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The entire Air Academy program—planned 
and developed ever since 1948 with the help 
of West Point, Annapolis, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Columbia University, 
and educators and experts from numerous 
other institutions—is to be administered 
and directed by a combat Air Force veteran. 
It. Gen. Hubert Reilly Harmon, who gradu- 
ated from West Point with President Eisen- 
hower in the class of 1915. 

Lieutenant General Harmon, who has been 
fiying since 1916, was recalled from retire- 
ment by the President to initiate the Air 
Academy and to be its first Superintendent. 
He will be one of the few representatives of 
the older generation connected with its staff. 

The four-year period of instruction will in- 
clude an academic and an airmanship pro- 
gram. In its academic program the Air 
Academy will emphasize the so called social 
humanistic studies—English, history, phi- 
losophy, geography, psychology, law, eco- 
nomics, government, and international rela- 
tions—more strongly than does West Point 
or Annapolis. 

The air cadet will spend from 45 to 53 
percent of his classroom hours in social- 
humanistic studies, the rest of his academic 
time in scientific and engineering studies. 
This compares with about 38 percent de- 
voted to social-humanistic studies at West 
Point, and approximately 24 percent at 
Annapolis. 

Although the Air Force Academy will em- 
phasize scientific and engineering subjects 
to a lesser degree than Annapolis or West 
Point, a graduate, the Air Force believes, will 
be able to earn a degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering at one of the top civilian universities 
with one additional post-graduate summer 
and one additional post-graduate year of 
study. 

The professors and instructors will be 
Air Force officers on active duty—most of 
them with Ph. D. or master’s degrees in their 
subjects, and with West Point, Annapolis or 
college teaching experience and service over- 
seas. 

A few civilian instructors will augment the 
professional faculty. But, following the ex- 
ample of West Point (which differs from 
Annapolis in this respect), the Air Force 
Academy believes that a good officer, as an 
instructor, helps to inculcate motivation in 
the cadets and also aids in leadership train- 
ing. 

In addition to his academic studies the air 
cadet—guided by the commandant of ca- 
dets—will spend an almost equal amount of 
his crowded life in the airmanship program. 
This will include not only flying training (in- 
cluding 4 years of aerial navigation and pri- 
mary pilot training in light planes) but 
military and physical training. 

An extensive intramural sports program 
(as at West Point) is scheduled, with re- 
quired participation by every cadet. The Air 
Force Academy also has great plans for ex- 
tensive intercollegiate sports competition, 
and the famous Army-Navy football rivalry 
will eventually become a triangular competi- 
tion. The “will to win” is one of the desired 
objectives in men trained to fight, and highly 
competitive intercollegiate sports are con- 
sidered one means to that end. 

The military phase of the training will— 
initially, at least—deemphasize close-order 
drill, but will stress military organization (of 
all the services), weapons familiarization and 
the duties and responsibilities of officers. 


Finally, besides the formal academic and 
airmanship programs, there will be a third 
less tangible but equally important phase of 
cadet life. The “unwritten law” and the 
great influence of tradition and custom play 
an important role at West Point and Annap- 
olis in shaping a youngster’s character and in 
developing his leadership. Student govern- 
ment, the honor system, “first class (senior) 
rates,” the rigid requirements of plebe year— 
all are part and parcel of the older academies, 
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and the responsibility of the first class of 
each institution in these matters of discj- 
pline and indoctrination is great. 

The students’ own treatment of their fel. 
lows who transgress the standards which 
midshipmen and cadets themselves shape— 
“a cadet’s word is his bond,” “an officer must 
take care of his men”—is important in the 
service academy system. 

In this phase of cadet life, the Air Force 
Academy will be handicapped. It will be 
half-directing, half-encouraging the 305 en- 
tering youngsters to develop their own cadet 
mores and traditions, their own high stund- 
ards. There will be no upper classmen to set 
the new “plebes” straight, to guide them on 
the “path to promotion and pay,” to teach 
them the language and the customs of the 
services, to ask them (as at Annapolis), Who 
is the King of Siam? What is a mail buoy? 

The Air Force recognizes this handicap, 
and as a sort of substitute for upper class- 
men it has ordered to Lowry some 66 first 
and second lieutenants—graduates of West 
Point, Annapolis and other colleges—who are 
called “Air Training Officers’ and who will 
live in barracks and the entering cadets to 
guide and counsel them. 

These, then, are the guide lines—the gen- 
eral plans—for a national institution new to 
the American scene, bold in its approach, 
hopeful in its future. Its plans are subject to 
change; there are some frank trial-and-error 
approaches in its architecture, its uniforms, 
its curriculum, its training. 

And there are some frank misgivings— 
both general and specific—among both mili- 
tary men and educators who are familiar 
with the service academies. Some fear that 
service rivalries will be increased rather than 
diminished, and that the institution of an- 
other academy may increase separtism rather 
than promote unification. This is a con- 
tention open to question, but certainly there 
still exists a major gap in the service system 
of education. 

There is no common service school for 
young officers just starting their careers, no 
school where the “hard core’’ of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines receive common 
instruction in their common purpose—pres- 
ervation and defense of the Nation; no school 
where the indivisibility of military force is 
stressed; no school where Clausewitz and 
Mahan and Douhet share equal billing 

There are joint service schools only at a 
higher level, not at the beginning of an offi- 
cer’s career. And the Air Force Academy— 
devoted, rightly, to the secularity of the Air 
Force—can do little to fill this gap. 

Many educators, who have deplored the 
underemphasis placed on social-humanistic 
studies, welcome the Colorado Springs cur- 
riculum. But there are a few who fear it 
may turn out neither fish nor fowl—neither 
well-trained engineers nor good social-hu- 
manists. Some, who remember the West 
Point football scandals, fear too great an em- 
phasis on intercollegiate athletics. 

And most—including the military—would 
agree that the system of appointments to all 
the service academies could well be modified 
to permit greater selectivity among the can- 
didates by the academic boards and the su- 
perintendents. For its first few years, the 
Air Force Acdamey will enjoy a more liberal 
system—but this will end as it reaches full 
strength, and then the wide selection it now 
has among its candidates will not be possible. 

Above all, what is most needed is a system 
that will permit a better test for potential 
leaders, that will cull out the lower 10 or 15 
percent of the successful applicants, and that 
will provide better evaluation of character. 
As for the rest—the physical construction 
of the academy, the curriculum itself, the 
training—these will have to adapt, to change, 
to progress with the changing world of alr- 
power. 

No one knows what part the Air Force 
Academy will play in the conquest of tle 
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skies of earth and in man’s coming adven- 
tures in interstellar space. But if in future 
years Colorado Springs produces military 
leaders fit to join the “long gray line” of 
West Point and the admirals of Annapolis, 
if—as has been said of West Point—it proves 
capable of producing a man to meet every 
national emergency that has ever confronted 
the country, then the Nation’s $126 million 
investment in a third service academy will 
be cheap indeed, 








e 
Postal Union Newsletter Urges Fight 
Against Summerfield’s “Poisonous 
Propagandized Panaceas for Post 
Office People” After Pay Raise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 7, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
July issue of Fed Facts, a mimeographed 
publication of Local 130 of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., contains in its Presi- 
dent’s Column an article by Harlan E. 
Hicks which should be of interest to 
Members of the House who may wonder 
at the reaction of union leaders to the 
recent pay raise legislation: 

PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 
(By Harlan E. Hicks) 


Usually, when a salary increase is finally 
enacted into law, it is received with wide- 
spread arms and a sigh of relief that the 
campaign is over. This time, however, even 
those who were for H. R. 2061 are wondering 
just wRat they have. The answer, apparent- 
ily, will not be available before December 1. 
We do know that all of the newspaper, 
radio, and TV publicity about an 8 percent 
increase—now—is false at this time, and 
for too many, it will continue to be after 
December 1. Even the retroactive feature is 
being taken away to provide a sufficient time- 
lag to change over to a biweekly pay period. 
Of course, the other civil service employees 
deserve 7144 percent now but—so do we. It 
is @ shame that the postal people must pay 
the freight out of their salaries so that the 
second-class matter (and third class) can 
be handled at a fraction of cost. Over $230 
million deficit per year for second class 
aione, 

Now is the time to begin thinking of the 
future—legislatively. There is little time 
left this session of Congress but union rec- 
Ognition and retirement are in the hop- 
per and should receive all the support possi- 
ble as directed by our national legislative 
director, E. C. Hallbeck. 

After many long years of dust, dirt, and 
unsanitary conditions against which local 
130 has protested time and again, we have 
Support for our contentions in a report by 
Mr. E. J. Herringer, senior sanitary engineer, 
United States Public Health Service, who in- 
pected the workroom recently along with 
Assistant Postmaster E. O. Renard, Mr. W. F. 
Yiitalo, GSA, and your president. Mr. 
Herringer reported conditions to be as bad 
or worse than we have claimed and recom- 
mended certain corrective measures. 

Last January local 130 submitted a request 
for additional regular clerk tours, based upon 
& survey conducted by it throughout the 
office and the reduction of restrictions under 
‘ue Whitten rider. Acting Postmaster 
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Walter A. Smith and the supervision of the 
office concurred in the need and 50 additional 
regular clerks have been granted as of July 
1, 1955. 

Tours were posted July 1 and will be re- 
posted as rapidly as possible until the vacant 
tours are filled or until the next regular 
quarterly posting in October. A number of 
new station tours are to be included as 
quickly at the new Assistant General Su- 
perintendent of Mails is able to establish 
the hours of assignment with the various 
station superintendents. 

It was good to have a small part in the 
retirement ceremonies of General Superin- 
tendent of Mails Avery W. Leary and Assistant 
Superintendent of Mails Erven E. Rumple. 
One part of Mr. Leary’s remarks was es- 
pecially appreciated and merits the atten- 
tion of every clerk, “I have been a “Fed” 
for 3914 years and I think every one of you 
should be a member of your organization.” 
May I extend the congratulations of local 
130 to Mr. Leary—past president of the 
local, and Mr. Deery and Mr. Rumple. 

The congratulations of the local are also 
extended to Mr. Norman Lansford, Mr. 
Dewey R. Morgan and Mr. Ralph Weedman 
who have been promoted to the positions of 
General Superintendent of Mails, Assistant 
General Superintendent of Mails and Senior 
Assistant Superintendent, respectively. 


In the same issue of the same publi- 
cation, the column “Stand Up and 
Fight! For What?” expresses the feel- 
ings of its writer, and possibly to an 
extent of the publication and the officers 
of the union, who selected it for publi- 
cation, toward the Postmaster General, 
an office of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States: 

STAND Up AND FIGHT! For WHAT? 


Fight for your union—the only platform 
the postal employees have to stand upon. 
Fight against Dr. Summerfield’s ‘poisonous 
propagandized panaceas for post office 
people.” I use the prefix “Dr.” here in 
profound respect to the PMG. Has he not 
in the short time that he has been in office 
learned the “technicalities” of the entire 
“postal system’’? Even down to the “corpo- 
rationized details”? Even down to his 
“damnable conception” of reclassification? 
Even to being able to “hamstring” the Presi- 
dent of the United States into holding up all 
bills, until the “Dr. Summerfield special 
edition” got out? 

From the time I was a lad, my parents 
were of the opinion that if one had some- 
thing to say on a worthwhile subject, and 
that what the person had to say was truth, 
that it should be said without fear or favor. 
Well—I have a message for the postal em- 
ployees of this United States. And even 
though the means I have of delivering it 
consists of just a small monthly paper—I 
shall this day tell you what is in my mind 
and heart—if the local here sees fit to print 
it. At the outset, let me say it cannot be 
written without mentioning names, as I have 
already done and shall continue to do. So, 
if this article strikes to the quick anywhere 
along the line, I have no punches to pull and 
no sweet soothing words of apology to act 
as a balm. 

The postal employees of this Nation are 
today facing the most critical point in their 
haphazard careers. Haphazard because of 
many conditions. A few: (1) Victims of 
political appointees such as Dr. Summer- 
field—whose “pet whims” about a service of 
which he knew nothing a short time ago, 
allows him czaristic powers such as were 
never given even appointees, from the ranks 
(I refer specifically to sec. 501—Public 
Law No. 68) and can mean comfort or disas- 
ter for approximately 500,000 employees and 
their families; (2) lack of interest among 
the masses of Congressmen who have little 
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or no time to study or think for themselves 
on legislation such as was enacted by the 
propaganda and tom-tom beating of Dr. 
Summerfield; (2) victims of a much publi- 
cized deficit, caused by loss of millions in 
revenues on second-class matter, and postage 
free mailings by the thousands of tons, 
handled by employees the Nation over 
without one penny revenue to apply on 
handling costs; (4) unfair adjustments in 
wages and related benefits, when catas- 
trophe strikes in the Nation—and the years 
following adjustment of such catastrophes. 
And as to power—one able Congressman said 
it so superbly: “Summerfield seeks power 
that a good man wouldn’t want and a bad 
man shouldn't have.” 

You, who are older in the service will re- 
member when your boss used to say at 
Christmas time (after you had werked 8 
hours), “Give me 5 hours overtime on the let- 
ter cases.” Remember the number of years 
that that overtime paid you less per hour 
than your regular time? This condition 
existed in the Postal Service for 10 or more 
years after sweepers in factories were re- 
ceiving time and one-half for overtime. If 
that condition existed today, who do you 
think would fight the hardest to correct it—- 
the union, or Dr. Summerfield? Remember 
when, if you were scheduled to work on a 
Sunday it was just your bad luck? Com- 
pensation—ha ha. Who got us the 5-day 
week? Was it someone “inspired” by a Dr. 
Summerfield type? But brother Postal Work- 
er, you are confronted today with issues 
that deal with the very life of the good 
things that you enjoy in the service. Re- 
membering who made it possible in years past 
for you to enjoy these good things now, are 
we going to turn yellowbelly and sell our 
our birthright for a mess of Dr. Summer- 
field’s pottage? What about the boys to 
follow us—are we going to seil them out? 
Their future is only started—and what a 
start. That’s exactly the attitude some 
groups took during the recent salary cam- 
paign. Taken at the most disadvantageous 
time in our economy, these turncoats seemed 
to feel that they were as the graveyard and 
must take anything. Even Dr. Summer- 
field’s dictatorial power. 

Let’s look at the President’s words for the 
last two sessions of Congress: (1) “I shall 
look with grave concern upon any Dill that 
goes beyond 7.6 percent increase in pay 
for postal workers, and I want it accom- 
panied by a rate increase.” You all know 
the story, how Congressmen played with our 
family budget through the 1954 session of 
Congress—passed a bill, threw it in the Presi- 
dent’s lap on the last day of the session— 
then went home. When the 1955 session 
of Congress convened again we hear: “I shall 
view with grave concern any bill that goes 
beyond 7.6 percent. The Senate passed a 
10-percent bill. Not a chance. Then the 
Congress passed H. R. 4644 and sent it to the 
President. It was at this stage of the game 
that the curtain came back and one could 
view the “little animal with the ill smell that 
had been hiding in the closet all the time.” 
It was here, too, that turncoats and yellow- 
bellies began to become conspicuous. Well, 
you remember the President’s message in 
the Postal Bulletin dated May 24, as he 
veoted the H. R. 4644 bill: “It was mostly’ 
in the interest of the taxpayer that he 
done so.” 

Let’s look a little closer and see if it wasn't 
in the interest of Dr. Summerfield that he 
did so. The bill he did sign was not 7.6 (al- 
though a good one right on that percentage 
was brought forth by Congressman FLoop 
of Pennsylvania; the bill he signed was an 
8 percent deal. There was no mention of 
rate increases, but the bill he signed did in- 
clude some more clauses that receivec the 
blessing of Dr. Summerfield. 

I repeat: The bill S. 2061, which was 
signed into law, is the most damnable piece 
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of legislation ever to darken the postal pic- 
ture. After it is in full operation you shall 
see, and along with it watch out for the 
new retirement propaganda that is coming 
up soon. 

What then, are Dr. Summerfield’s ulti- 
mate objectives? My opinion: (1) To pull 
the Post Office Department out of the red 
by draining the life blood of employees to 
pay a deficit which they did not create; 
(2) to cause dissension in any and all 
unions, so that their power is obliterated; 
(3) to get a shining portrait of himeelf 
placed on covers of current magazines— 
under the caption: “The man who pulled 
the Post Office Department out of the red.” 
I do not think he will last through this 
accomplishment. Wanta bet? 

Finally, since we, under the present setup 
must endure reclassification, I should like 
to see Dr. Summerfield reclassified (salary) 
on the basis of popularity (with the last five 
Postmaster Generals). My opinion is that 
he would go crawling back to General Mo- 
tors for his bacon and eggs. In closing, 
I would like you to remember these few 
lines, taken from Oliver Goldsmith’s the 
Deserted Village: 

“Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And even the story ran that he could gauge 
But still they gazed and still the wonder 

grew 

How one small head could carry all he 

knew.” 

Thank God for men like Hallbeck, who 
stood by their guns to the end. 

Rvure. 


I choose to believe that there are some 
postal employees whose viewpoint is not 
adequately represented by this letter, 
people who realize that distortion of 
facts does not help establish a case in 
favor of adequate compensation. The 
fact that the cost of living index was 
190.4 in January 1953 and 190.9 in May 
of 1955, a variation of about one-half 
of 1 percent over a period of 28 months 
under the Eisenhower administration 
as compared to an increase from 186.6 
in September 1951 to 190.4 in January 
1953, an increase of 3.8 percent during 
the last 28 months of the Truman ad- 
ministration indicates that there is more 
to maintaining the buying power of the 
postal employee than raising his pay 
alone. 

This anonymous columnist Rufe says 
he has a message for the postal em- 
ployees of the United States, even 
though the means he has of delivering 
it consists of just a small local monthly 
paper. It is my earnest desire to help 
him reach not only the postal employees 
but the Congress which he discusses so 
glibly, the Postmaster General, the Presi- 
dent, and the taxpayers as I insert his 
partisan diatribe in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrpD taking issue with his 
logic, his sense of fair play, his regard 
for his fellow citizens, his courtesy, and 
his facts, but respecting his right to be 
heard regardless of his opinion. 


. 
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Israel’s Epic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
June 27, 1955, edition of the New York 
Journal-American is deserving of our at- 


tention: 
IsRAEL’s Epic 


Appearing last week in these pages were 
some articles from Israel, contributed by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, who has 
been studying within the territory itself 
the problems and prospects of the Near East. 

After his survey of the youngest of free 
lands, it was Mr. Hearst’s forecast that Israel, 
if given a few years more of peace and co- 
operation, will emerge as the leading nation 
of this area. 

Mr. Hearst’s observation should interest 
America’s policymakers, since the Near East 
is one of the world’s strategic regions. It 
will surely interest a multitude of our own 
readers, for the making of Israel has been 
one of our causes over a period of nearly two 
generations. 

America’s political interest began at the 
time of World War I, when liberation of the 
Holy Land from Turkish rule became an 
objective of the Allied Powers. 


BALFOUR’S PLEDGE 


At that time, the late Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
was brilliantly leading the Zionist move- 
ment for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
On November 2, 1917, the British Govern- 
ment issued the famous Balfour Declara- 
tion, a pledge to carry out the Zionist as- 
pirations, and after the war Palestine was as- 
signed to temporary British custody under 
a@ mandate of the League of Nations. 

But many difficulties lay ahead. Palestine 
had been neglected, much of it had reverted 
to desert conditions during long centuries 
of subjection. Immigration was needed to 
populate the country; agriculture needed to 
be vitalized; industries needed to be estab- 
lished; and towns needed to be built. 

On January 13, 1922, the late Lord Balfour, 
British Foreign Secretary, wrote to Secretary 
of State Hughes, pointing out that the Pal- 
estinian task was one of extreme difficulty 
and delicacy, and asking the United States 
Government to share the responsibility. 

This occurred on December 3, 1924, when 
an American-British Palestine Mandate 
Convention was signed by Frank B. Kellogg, 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and Joseph Austen Chamberlain, then Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. 

The redevelopment of Palestine lagged 
thereafter, due in part to racial and religious 
guerrilla warfare in the area, some persecu- 
tions, and indifference on the part of friendly 
nations. 

Accordingly, in 1936 these newspapers sent 
to the Near East the Hearst Unofficial Sena- 
torial Commission to make a study and re- 
port. 


July 11, 1955 


The commission was composed of three 
distinguished Senators—Royal S. Copeland, 
of New York; Warren R. Austin, of Vermont; 
and Daniel O. Hastings, of Delaware. On ar- 
rival in the Holy Land they issued a joint 
statement, published on August 23, 1936, in 
the Palestine Post. It said: 

“Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the pub- 
lisher of many newspapers in America, ex- 
pressed to us the desire to get accurate and 
unbiased information concerning the situa- 
tion in Palestine. We agreed to come here 
for that purpose. 

“We are mindful of the fact that the in- 
formation we hope to get will be of value to 
us as United States Senators.” 

On their return, the three Senators wrote 
serialized separate reports, which were pub- 
lished in the Hearst newspapers. In a joint 
article, they said: 

“The members of our group will do what- 
ever possible to impress our Government 
with what appears to us to be its manifest 
duty. To this end, we shall do all we can 
to fulfill the international obligation, to 
which our Government is a party, to estab- 
lish the Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
with full justice to Moslem and Christian 
in the Holy Land. 

“Royvat 8S. Cope.anp. 
“DANIEL O. HASTINGS. 
“WARREN R. AUSTIN.” 

In their reports, the Senators said: 

“We found Palestine in a state of terror.” 

They declared that the United States could 
not be held blameless for the chaos. 

A few months later, a British Royal Com- 
mission headed by Lord Peel, held hearings 
in Palestine which confirmed the salient find- 
ings of the Hearst commission. 


With these events, the governments were 
awakened and the establishment of the 
Jewish homeland was assured. 


BECOMES FREE STATE 


Some years were still to elapse with Pales- 
tine under a mandate and with British troops 
on guard. But that transitory condition 
ended on May 14, 1948, when the free state 
of Israel was proclaimed, a British evacu- 
ation was begun, and the United States 
formally recognized the new nation. 

In one of his recent articles, Mr. Hearst 
recounted a conversation with David Ben- 
Gurion, one of the founders of the Republic, 
now its defense minister. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
recalled his reading of the late Arthur Bris- 
bane’s editorials and page 1 columns in the 
Hearst press. 


We happen to know also that the valuable 
and history-making work of the Hearst un- 
official senatorial commission is not forgot- 
ten in Israel. David Ben-Gurion remem- 
bered it not so very long ago on one of his 
missions to this country. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses Cc’ such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shail be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


















Research on Tornado Identification and 
Tracking 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
when the Senate recently debated the 
Department of Commerce appropriation 
bill, it was evident that there was a 
eenuine interest in the research being 
done in the field of detecting, identify- 
ing, and tracking tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and other severe weather disturbances. 

A significant contribution to this im- 
portant research is being made by the 
Tornado Laboratory at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Okla., through the use of 
radar and the high-frequency direction 
finder. 

I request permission to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD a descrip- 
tion of the project being carried on at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, the results 
thereof, and acknowledgment of the as- 
sistance which has been furnished by 
various governmental groups. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESEARCH ON 'TORNADO IDENTIFICATION AND 
TRACKING AT TORNADO LABORATORY, OKLA- 
HOMA A, AND M. COLLEGE, STILLWATER, 
OKLA, 

A. DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT AND RESULTS 

Research work on the electrical nature of 
tornadoes was initiated at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College immediately after the Woodward 
cisaster in the spring of 1947. The tornado 
research laboratory and. tornado research 
problem has been developed by Dr. Herbert 
L. Jones, professor of electrical engineering, 
under the sponsorship of the School of Elec- 
trical Engineering and Division of Engineer- 
; Research. The research work developed 
) a study of the electrical characteristics 
‘ e thunderstorms with particular em- 
P lasis ON those that produce tornadoes and 


e January 1, 1952, the United States 
“ignal Corps has furnished financial and 
“avisory assistance and equipment to aid in 

© solution of the tornado problem, The 
ofution to the problem involves the use of 
/"O lustruments, the radar and the high 
““equency direction finder. The location of 
* squall line and possible additional water- 
vesting storm clouds is easily determined by 
radar methods. However, severe 
hun ‘erstorms that may be. tornado prone 
‘a De present at any point on a long squall 
“ic Or lu any one or more of the precipita- 
tion echoes that appear in the radar pre- 
‘entation of scattered storm cloud situa- 
sone It Is necessary to have some method 
“OF locating these severe thunderstorm cells 
on the plot of the radar information. A 
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solution to this problem has been developed 
at the tornado laboratory at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College. 

The high frequency direction finder makes 
it possible to determine the angle of azimuth 
from which an atmospheric radiated by a 
bolt of lightning arrives. For example, a 
lightning stroke from the Blackwell tornado 
was registered as arriving at an azimuth of 
346 degrees, or 14 degrees west of north at 
the tornado laboratory. 

It has been tentatively established that 
there is a relationship between the intensity 
of a severe thunderstorm and the amount of 
lightning produced by that thunderstorm, 
As the intensity of a thunderstorm increases, 
the number and intensity of the lightning 
strokes appear to also increase. Consequent- 
ly, it is now possible to obtain a rough esti- 
mate of the severity of a storm by its light- 
ning content. This information, together 
with the direction of arrival of each lightning 
stroke makes it possible in most cases to de- 
termine the exact location and approximate 
intensity of each thunderstorm as viewed on 
the radar. For example, the squall line that 
moved into Oklahoma from Kansas on the 
night of May 27, 1955, was traveling toward 
the southeast. There were 7 and sometimes 
8 thunderstorm locations along this squall 
line, 2 of which were of sufficient intensity 
as to be considered dangerous. As the 
squall line moved into the State in a south- 
easterly direction, it became immediately 
evident that the individual thunderstorm 
cells were moving due east. Due to the in- 
tense amount of apprehension existing ‘in 
the area around Blackwell, because of the 
disastrous storm on May 25, 1955, there was 
quite a demand for exact information con- 
cerning the movements of any storm that 
might even possibly be considered as danger- 
ous. Consequently it was possible to relay 
information to the local police department 
and to other police departments in cities and 
towns that were in the path of the sqgere 
thunderstorms. 

This method for the tracking and evalua- 
tion of severe storms that has been developed 
at the tornado laboratory of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College is, as as far as we know, the 
only successful and practical operational 
scheme in existence. We have the only high 
frequency lightning equipment that is 
capable of supplementing the radar for 
the purpose of tracking severe storms. 
We believe that it is not possible to eval- 
uate and track severe storms without 
this equipment. We must state, however, 
that while we can now track and evaluate 
severe storms as such, it is still not as yet 
established that we can determine whether 
a severe storm is developing into a tornado. 

The ultimate goal of the tornado research 
project of Oklahoma A. and M. College is to 
identify a severe thunderstorm cell as tor- 
nado prone, and in addition, to determine 
the exact time the funnel forms and its lo- 
cation. This type of tornado research has 
not been developed at any other institution 
in the United States. Consequently, it ap- 
pears to be logical and desirable that the 
facilities for the identification and tracking 
of tornadoes be continued at this institu- 
tion. 

In order to accelertate the rate of develop- 
ment at this critical time, additional engi- 
neers, money, and other facilities are re- 
quired. The present laboratory, with some 
$25,000 worth of equipment, is located in a 


single-room plywood quonset that was pur- 
chased in 1951 for $150. It is desirable that 
this building be replaced by a structure de- 
signed to protect the research workers and 
the equipment. 


B. ASSISTANCE FURNISHED BY 
GROUPS 


1. United States Signal Corps 


On January 1, 1952, the United States 
Signal Corps assumed actual sponsorship of 
the research project under Contract No. DA 
36-039 SC-—15453, United States Signal Corps 
at Evans Signal Laboratories. This spon- 
sorship has been continued to the present 
date and has been responsible for the finan- 
cial assistance that has made possible the 
successful tracking of severe thunderstorms 
in 1955. In addition to the financial sup- 
port and the loan of vital radar and at- 
mospheric equipment, the meteorological 
branch of Evans Signal Laboratories has pro- 
vided generous consulting assistance. By 
1952 the meteorological branch of the Evans 
Signal Laboratories was in the unique posi- 
tion of having successfully developed over & 
period of years a series of research techniques 
that resulted in the better understanding of 
atmospheric phenomena, together with its 
relationship to the associated meteorological 
conditions. This extremely valuable back- 
ground materially accelerated the research 
on the tornadic-type of storm. Mr. Lawrence 
A. Pick, Mr. John D. Hixson, and Dr. Helmut 
Weickmann gave generously of their time 
during the various phases of the research. 


2. Air Weather Service 


The severe-storm center of the Air Weather 
Service is located at Tinker Air Base, some 60 
miles from the tornado laboratory. Col. 
E. J. Fawbush and Maj. R. C. Miller of the 
severe-storm center developed a meteorologi- 
cal method for the forecasting of tornado 
areas that has proved to be very successful. 
These scientists have given generously of 
their time in a cooperative study of severe 
storms with the staff of the tornado labora- 
tory for the past 5 years. The meteorologi- 
cal information supplied to the tornado lab- 
oratory has materially aided and accelerated 
the progress of the research. 

In addition to meteorological information 
the Air Weather Service established a sferic 
network in 1954 as a cooperative effort to 
obtain the practical utilization of the sferic 
method for the identification of severe 
storms. This project has likewise materially 
aided the investigation at the tornado lab- 
oratory. 

3. United States Weather Bureau 


The United States Weather Bureau has 
demonstrated interest in the project since 
its inception. As a result of conferences 
held during the summer of 1954 between rep- 
resentatives of the college, the United States 
Signal Corps, and the United States Weather 
Bureau, it was resolved that the most ex- 
peditious way for the Bureau to participate 
in the project was to assign personnel to 
assist with the research. Accordingly the 
Weather Bureau assigned Mr. Wayne F. 
Staats, research meteorologist, to Stillwater 
on November 1, 1954, to work with college 
personnel on the project. Since that time 
Mr. Staats has been actively engaged in as- 
sisting with the collection and analysis of 
data and in the preparation of reports. Many 
of the accomplishments in these fields have 
been due to the determined efforts of Mr. 
Staats. 


GOVERNMENTAL 
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C. PUBLICATIONS 


1. Most Interesting People Section, Amer- 
ican magazine, August 1953. 

2. Coronet, February 1950. 

3. Disaster (Red Cross publication), March 
1950. 

4. Newsweek, August 15, 1949. 

5. Popular Mechanics, May 1951. 

6. Bulletin No. 82, Oklahoma A. & M. En- 
gineering Experiment Station, January 1952. 

7. Tornadoes in the United States; by 
Snowden D. Flora, 1953, University of Okla- 
homa Press. 

8. A Sferic Method of Tornado Identifica- 
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Commencement Day Address by J. H. Car- 
michael at Leesburg, Va., High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
under unanimous consent, it is my privi- 
lege to include in the Appendix of the 
RECORD an address by Mr. J. H. Car- 
michael, president of Capital Airlines. 
This splendid speech of counsel and chal- 
lenge was given to the graduates and 
their more than 1,500 friends at the 
Loudon County High School commence- 
ment exercises in Leesburg, Va., on June 
6, 1955. Mr. Carmichael, one of the 
leaders in air transportation and in 
American business, lives with his fam- 
ily near Leesburg. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Principal G. D. Grove, members of the fac- 
ulty, members of the graduating class, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I suppose that it is custom- 
ary for a commencement speaker to hold 
forth on the platform with a major address 
if not a profound oration. But this evening, 
I am going to deviate from that custom and 
not make a speech but rather chat with you 
just as though we were gathered together in 
a living room. And my remarks are going 
to be directed to you, the graduating Class. 
This is a discussion with you although we 
are most happy to have your parents, rela- 
tives, and friend eavesdrop on us. 

I know that all of you are looking upon 
this event tonight as a very major milestone 
in your lives. And I know that all of you 
are eager to be on your way toward the 
things you have planned for your future. 
Each of you, I’m sure, has given a lot of 
thought to your plans for the days ahead 
and each of you undoubtedly has a different 
goal and different plans from the others. 

But no matter how varied your blue- 
prints for the future may be, I hope that 
all of you are optimistic in your thinking. 
There's a lot of pessimism going around these 
days to district us and many people are in- 
clined to look at our world today with an 
urge to surrender. 

That is probably a natural reaction when 
one considers the atomic and hydrogen 
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bombs, the Iron Curtain, the turmoil in the 
Far East, the growth of enemy air power and 
all the other problems which frustrate and 
discourage sO many people. Optimism is 
difficult to come by and is no longer an emo- 
tion but rather a trait of character. 

Yet, in a long-range view, this world of 
ours has always been beset with troubles. 
The future has always looked dark and al- 
most hopeless during the many crises which 
have accompanied our history. During the 
days of the American Revolution, when 
Washington and his small army were de- 
feated at almost every turn, it must have 
been difficult for those early Americans to 
visualize a strong, growing country with a 
position of respect among other nations. 

We weathered not only that crisis but 
many others as well and we have probably 
been a better nation for them. Throughout 
our entire history, we have grown and pro- 
gressed and realized many achievements. 
The future has been bright no matter how 
dim it may have appeared to the pessimists. 

The future today looks to me to be brighter 
than I have ever known it to be. And I am 
not looking ahead as a visionary but rather 
from the standpoint of the hard-headed, 
practical businessman. There is no room for 
daydreaming in projecting business plans 
for the future. Planning must be realistic. 

Certainly, we at Capital Airlines would not 
at this moment be planning to spend mil- 
lions of dollars on a fleet of advanced air- 
planes if we believed for a moment that we 
were to be wiped out by a hydrogen bomb or 
that our economy was about to collapse or 
that we were soon to be ruled by Communists 
or that there was no future'for aviation and 
air transportation. 

Quite to the contrary. We are convinced 
that more opportunities will arise for every- 
one and that there always will be new fields 
to explore and conquer as long as we hold a 
realistic faith in the future. 

Perhaps you may have wished to your- 
selves on occasion that you had lived in the 
good old days when there were many more 
opportunities than there are in our modern 
world; when there was the North Pole to 
be discovered, unchartered continents to ex- 
plore, or at least one wilderness to conquer. 
That’s a perfectly natural reaction and is 
probably a result of America’s love of adven- 
ture. 

But consider the case of the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Patents, who back 
in the year 1851 suggested that the Patent 
Office be closed since “everything worthwhile 
has been invented.” It’s just as well that 
there was no action taken on his suggestion 
because since that time, over 3 million pat- 
ents have been issued. It’s interesting, I 
think, to realize that 100 years ago before 
America was half settled, before the western 
plains were civilized, and when adventure 
was there for the asking, that pessimism was 
prevalent and that some people thought that 
progress had reached an acme. 


We have achieved so much during the first 
half of the 20th century that it is probably 
easy today to agree with this Patent Office 
official. On the surface, we are fairly com- 
fortable with the many modern conveniences 
which help make life easier. Yet we haven't 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
reached a saturation point. Ingenuity and 
initiative and skill are in evidence every- 
where on the American scene. I suspect that 
someday, many years from now, you in this 
graduating class will describe in great detail 
to your grandchildren, the very hard life 
forced upon you way back in 1955 when you 
were encumbered with such outmoded arti- 
cles of televisions, automobiles, deep freezers, 
and washing machines. 

You represent one of the first generations 
to reach adulthood in the atomic world. 
That fact alone should be encouraging to 
you because atomic power should not imply 
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destruction to anyone but the defeatist. 
While the atomic bomb is a frightening 
weapon, it is only one facet of the whole field 
of atomic energy. It can be.compared to the 
airplane which is a very potent weapon jp 
time of war but in normal times is a major 
contribution to our economy and industry 
Atomic energy is a tremendous potentia) 
source of power and can very well change 
our concept of life. And you will be the 
principle beneficiaries of the progress which 
will result from atomic energy because yoy 
stand on the very threshold of this new age 
which is an age full of promise for all of ys, 


You will be participants in an age of so many 
miracles that it now all but staggers the 
imagination. 


There will be advances in aviation, elec. 
tronics, chemistry, agriculture, engineering, 
and mechanics. Industrial capacity will in- 
crease, production of goods and services wi! 
be expanded and farm output will grovw, 
New markets will open in this atomic world 
and there will be more consumers as our 
population grows and personal income in. 
creases. 

Experts now forecast that in 5 years we 
will be producing goods and services at the 
rate of $500 billion a year and that our stand- 
ard of living will be raised on the average 
by more than one-third. Put to practical 
tests, our atomic-age world will have a good 
start toward becoming a golden age. 

But all these great accomplishments which 
our economists predict with realistic assur- 
ance are not to be had just for the asking. 
They will not appear on the scene magically 
at the flip of a wand nor will they grow 
until ripe for picking. The groundwork has 
been laid, it is true, but only the hand and 
mind of man can make our productive atomic 
world a reality. 

This is the challenge to you. Your diploma 
is not a ticket of free admission to the full 
enjoyment of the age ahead of us. Your 
diploma, rather, is your first assurance that 
you are prepared to accept the many respon- 
sibilities which accompany progress. 

Fortunately for you, the assumption of 
these responsibilities should pose no prob- 
lems because they are part of your heritage. 
It is a trait that is ingrained in you and is 
a living part of you. The atomic world has 
not come about accidentally but instead ‘s 
the direct result of years of hard work, ini- 
tiative, and a determination to maintain 
progress despite the obstacies. You, through 
your birthright, have inherited these quall- 
ties. 

This is an inheritance that you must pro- 
tect and the best protection that you can give 
it is to make certain that it is continued 
and passed down to generations which will 
follow you. There is a great temptation, 
once you have a diploma in your hands, 0 
burn your textbooks and turn your backs on 
your high-school days. The 4 years which 
you have spent in this school are now 4 
closed chapter in your lives and it is easy 1 
put this school out of your minds 4s soie- 
thing to be forgotten. 

But this school remains a part of your 
responsibility as you begin another stage of 
your careers. It is a part of the challenge 
to you in the atomic world. For the genera- 
tions which follow you are as important © 
a successful and full life as those generations 
which preceded you. As this school wis 
built and maintained for you, it is your re 
sponsibility to expand it and guide it so that 
it will fulfill its obligations to a changins 
and growing world in the future. : 

Furthermore, graduation from high schoo! 
does not mean the end of your education 
whether you plan to go to college or 0. 
No matter what your goal in life may 
you will find that there is yet a lot to be 
learned. Technological advances alone # 
so rapid that it is almost impossible to kee? 
astride of them. The person who thinks he 
has learned all he or she needs to know 4 
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very likely to be left behind as we move into 
the atomic age. 

On the farm, in the factory, or in the pro- 
fessional office, you will find that you are 
confronted with stiff competition. Compe- 
tition is a bright factor in the American way 
of life and is one of the chief reasons that 
we have been prompted to achieve as much 
as we have. But competition is unforgiving 
and allows no period of grace for the person 
who is not interested in maintaining at least 
the average pace of progress. A knowledge 
of fundamentals, alertness to new ideas, and 
a constant study of the changes which take 
nlace in your chosen fields are essential to 
success and happiness. 

The days and years ahead will not be easy 

ones if a sincere attempt is made to continue 
learning. But they will be exciting and pros- 
perous days and years to the person who 
anticipates the miracles ahead and who pre- 
nares himself or herself to put these miracles 
to practical use. If you want to be an active 
part of our atomic world, please don’t frame 
your diploma, tack it on the wall, and say to 
yourselves “There, I’ve learned all I need to 
know. And now to enjoy the fun of life.” I 
promise you that you will eventually discover 
that you are missing all the fun of life if 
you start tomorrow with that attitude. 
" Let me cite an example: If an expert air- 
line pilot had given up his career 15 years 
zo and decided this year to return to his 
protession, he would be completely lost. In 
that short span of time, aviation has so pro- 
gressed that even the navigational princi- 
ples our theoretical pilot once knew would 
now be outmoded and of no use today. He 
would find that many instruments had been 
added to the instrument panel of the modern 
airplane which would be meaningless to him 
if he had not attempted to learn as aviation 
advanced. 

This is only an isolated instance in avia- 
tion but you will find similar cases multi- 
plied many times in almost every field of 
endeavor. Progress and mental laziness are 
not compatible. And only through prog- 
ress will our atomic world materialize to its 
full expectations. 

Thus in your individual planning for the 
future, you should always adopt the long- 
range view. The fact that one job offer 
pays better than a second is not necessarily 
a good reason for accepting the first. This is 
the short-range view. Your aim must be 
high and to be worthy it must be big. Your 
ultimate goal, as you see it now, should 
Stretch as far as your imagination and your 
faith will permit. A good-paying job which 
requires no initiative, no industry, and no 
skill has no future and is a dead end in itself 
ho matter how attractive the initial income 
may be 

You must first of all weed out those fields 
in which you do not feel qualified and then 
you must choose the work in which you are 
most interested deciding at once that you 
will learn all there is to know about that 
work with a determination that, as you 
learn, you will use that knowledge to con- 
tribute to the progress and growth of your 
Organization, That, in part, is your respon- 
sibility to the atomic world—a world which 
challenges the best in you and one which will 
ao successfully only if it receives the best 
n you, 

In the meantime, you will be asked to 
accept other responsibilities. Many of the 
boys here tonight will be called upon to per- 
form military duty. This may pull you 
“way from your advanced educational pro- 
srams or from jobs in which you have be- 
. me established or from the farms just be- 
‘Ore a harvest. But military service is an- 
other part of the responsibility which will 
Stlde the atomic world in peaceful channels 
‘nd which will allow you to share in the 
iruits of atomic energy. 

Nuclear fission cannot make citizens. We 
wal hever have robots which can be trusted 
with the work of keeping the world intact. 
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Our responsibilities as citizens do not 
change with progress. They are the same 
today and will be the same tomorrow as they 
were before machinery taught us mass pro- 
duction and enabled us to expand our econ- 
omy. All the great sources of power which 
are available to us now and in the future 
must be held securely in the hands of men 
and women who know and understand and 
are willing to fight for their responsibilities 
as citizens. 

I can’t honestly say that possessing a sense 
of citizenship is an insurance against a na- 
tional crisis. Without being foreboding, I’m 
almost sure that we will face some pretty 
dismal times throughout our future. But I 
do believe this sense of citizenship can allevi- 
ate the impact of any dismal times and can 
prevent total catastrophe in the event of a 
national crisis. 

The world is at odds with itself right now 
even though actual fighting has been stopped 
on the various battlefronts. But there is 
still a cold war to combat and there are 
many areas which are as sensitive as a hair- 
trigger. But these threats are not hindering 
progress. We keep moving ahead while be- 
ing intelligently alert to their presence. And 
I’m certain that should these threats sud- 
denly materialize into very serious trouble 
that we will be able to withstand any en- 
during damage to our way of life as long as 
we cling to our responsibilities as private 
citizens. 

We have been forced to struggle through 
many a bleak and difficult situation in the 
past and I don't believe it fair to say that 
we won’t again in the future be forced to 
bridge another gap in the peaceful progres- 
sion of civilization. 

It is wise to be prepared for any and all 
contingencies. That is the same intelligent 
approach which applies to individuals as well 
as nations. But there is no reason why such 
preparation should squelch optimism. 

I hope that you will leave here tonight 
as optimistic about the future asIam. And 
I am particularly optimistic about the future 
for you. As a matter of fact, I should like 
to close this chat by saying that I envy each 
and every one of you who is a member of 
this graduating class. 

I envy you because I wish I too were be- 
ginning my career in a world which is so full 
of promise as this one equipped, as you are, 
with a good education and a deep and strong 
sense of responsibility to your jobs as citi- 
zens. 





Taxation on Gasoline Used im Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on March 
8, 1955, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CarRLSON] and I introduced S. 1336, a bill 
to provide a refund or credit for tax on 
gasoline used or resold for certain farm 
equipment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation News Letter of July 11, 1955, 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

This editorial is most pertinent and 
further clarifies the question and the 
need for this proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 
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To Members of the House of Representatives + 

The American Farm Bureau Federation re- 
spectfully but urgently recommends that the 
House of Representatives take action to end 
at an early date the continued discriminatory 
taxation of gasoline used in farm tractors 
and other farm implements. 

The Federal gasoline tax was originally 
enacted for purposes of general revenue. 
The American Farm Bureau has not hereto- 
fore sought to obtain an exemption of farm- 
used gasoline from Federal taxation because 
we have considered the tax to be a temporary 
measure. We have sought its termination 
on numerous occasions. We have recom- 
mended that this source of tax revenue 
should be reserved to the States. 

However, now that the Congress is giving 
consideration to various proposals involving 
indefinite extension of the Federal tax on 
gasoline, we can no longer be silent with 
respect to the inequity of taxing gasoline 
used for the production of agricultural com- 
modities. 

In the current consideration of highway 
legislation, continuous reference and con- 
sideration has been given to the use of gaso- 
line revenues to finance the highway pro- 
gram. It currently is proposed that the 
gasoline tax be increased to partially finance 
the expanded highway program under con- 
sideration. 

The use of gasoline in tractors and other 
farm equipment has no relationship to the 
use of highways. It is a production supply. 
Agriculture is the only industry on which 
is imposed a substantial tax burden on a 
major production supply. It would be 
equajly as logical (or illogical) to tax iron 
ore used in making steel or copper used in 
making wire or lumber used to build houses 
or make furniture, as it is to tax gasoline 
used on farms. 

Looked at in another way, gasoline is the 
major source of power in agriculture. Agri- 
culture is the only industry on which is 
imposed a substantial tax burden on power 
used in production. It would be equaliy as 
equitable (or inequitable) to tax coal used 
in making steel, or electricity used in making 
aluminum, or diesel fuel used by railroads, 
as it is to tax power in the form of gasoline, 
used in farm production. 

The continued taxation of gasoline used 
in farm implements even involves discrim- 
ination between farmers. To an increasing 
extent many farmers are using diesel fuel, 
butane, propane, and other special fuels in 
farm implements. These farmers are not 
subject to tax on their fuel, and properly 
so. But most farmers cannot afford the 
more costly equipment required for efficient 
use of these fuels. Thus the taxation of 
gasoline discriminates against the small and 
medium sized farmer as compared with larger 
farmers. 

We respectfully urge your vigorous and 
active support of early action to provide an 
exemption, or refund, from continued Fed- 
eral taxation of gasoline used in tractors and 
other farm implements. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 
JuLy 5, 1955. 





The Tide of Ignorance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
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include an article from the York (Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily, which is, in turn, a re- 
print from the Progressive, by Eric Sev- 
areid, one of the clearest commentators 
on the scene today. 

The entire article is worthwhile and 
thought provoking. I have deleted sev- 
eral short portions of the article; phrases 
which refer to the other body and which 
are deleted in respect to congressional 
courtesy. 

I particularly invite the attention of 
my colleagues to the following para- 
graph: 

I recommend to you the exhaustive study 
of public attitudes directed by a distin- 
guished group and analyzed by Professor 
Stouffer of Harvard. Its profound and 
major lesson is this: that tolerance, under- 
standing of civil liberties exist in America 
in direct ratio to formal education. The 
enemy is simply, unmistakably—ignorance. 


This paragraph is one which should 
spur the House to act on bills designed 
to improve our educational system. The 
Honorable Adlai Stevenson, speaking be- 
fore the National Education Association 
annual delegate assembly, said the chil- 
dren cannot wait while we pass a mir- 
acle: he said the children cannot wait 
until we have a great talk-fest next year. 


Mr. Speaker, not only the children but 
all America cannot afford to wait: While 
we debate the issue of where responsibil- 
ity lies for our school system, we en- 
courage the one enemy we have—ignor- 
ance. Whether the States and/or local 
districts have the means—and surveys 
show they have not—or are just unwill- 
ing to act, the fact remains that today we 
do not have enough classrooms; the 
teaching profession is underpaid; and 
too many of our children find it difficult 
to get to school and to purchase text- 
books once they reach the classroom. 


In view of the urgent need—and espe- 
cially in view of the alarming implica- 
tion pointed up by Mr. Sevareid—we 
cannot afford the luxury of academic de- 
bate: we must act and act quickly. 

Mr. Sevareid’s article follows: 

THE TIDE OF IGNORANCE 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


We all thought that the word “liberal” re- 
lated to liberty. We thought it had a long, 
precise American genealogy, going back at 
least to Thomas Jefferson, if not, indeed, to 
Roger Williams, long before Marx was ever 
born. We thought, in fact, it was the most 
thoroughly traditional appellation in the 
American political lexicon. We must have 
been wrong; otherwise, I’m sure, from moni- 
tors of the national virtue like the editors of 
Time would not handle the word with steri- 
lized tweezers, fencing it off from respectable 
words with barbed quotation marks. 

Still, I think the word will shed these bar- 
nacles. I even think it may be popular again, 
as well as merely noble. The behavior of 
its enemies is insuring that; every day that 
passes, they make it more clear to the people 
that what they hate about liberalism it not 
its constant calling onward to newness, to 
fresh experimentation in our economic rela- 
tionships; what they really hate and cannot 
tolerate is its conservatism, its constant 
harking back, to hoary ethics of tolerance, 
equality, of man, dignity of the individual, 
to the Bill of Rights, the meaning of the 
great American Revolution in this world, to 
the original vision of our country; it is 
because liberalism wishes to conserve these 
ancient traditions that its enemies hate it; 
and because its enemies are both the enemies 
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of the radical right and the radical left, the 
people will learn again who it is that is 
really protecting America from subversion; 
they will learn again that it is the spirit of 
liberalism—and it is a spirit, not an ide- 
ology—that is, the true governor, the gyro- 
scope and compass that always brings a 
plunging ship of state back into balance, 
back upon its course. 

Qn the whole, so far as Washington is con- 
cerned, I do think the ship of state is plung- 
ing and wrenching a little less each day 
along these latitudes of civil liberties and 
common decency. At least I notice in myself, 
after greeting each morning’s sun and news, 
less and less intestinal compulsion to rush 
to the rail. I do not see how one can credit 
this to positive acts of the administra- 
tion (I am not partisan here; after all, it was 
the previous regime that began the prepos- 
terously wholesale and mechanistic security 
program). Time has done it. Human psy- 
chology can remain in a state of fear only so 
long; the public can observe daily, deafening 
fusillades which bring down no game, only 
so long before losing interest. 

I see few positive administrative acts on 
the credit side of the ledger, save the act of 
fighting back in the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings, but that was an act more of self-preser- 
vation than of courage and conviction. Any- 
one will fight back when constant retreats 
have forced him into the final corner where 
defeat would mean absolute abdication, but 
the result was no less beneficent, for all of 
that. In any case, we’ve all been much too 
weary and sore of foot to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. 

No, things are better in the Capital. They 
are better, at least, in the short run. We 
have seen the historic court decision on the 
schools; we have seen a political assault on 
the great foundations die of its own poisons; 
we are seeing the morale of the vital Foreign 
Service begin to rise again, new blood flow- 
ing into it again from the colleges; we have 
seen a leading Republican, former Senator 
Harry Cain, illuminate the real nature of the 
security program from within; and I think 
we may soon see high court decisions that 
will go a long way to rescue the public serv- 
ant from his moral abyss as a second-class 
citizen on permanent probation. 

But no Capital can indulge in years of 
legalized brutality and cleanse itself over- 
night. We have been going through a period 
that has exalted the soldier over the states- 
man, the policeman over the lawgiver, the 
prosecutor over the judge. When sublima- 
tion is to be had even by the unsublime, they 
will seek it. They have sought it, have en- 
joyed its sensations, and still enjoy its posi- 
tions Former Senator Cain was courage- 
ously correct in pointing out that a major 
cancer in the security program is the low 
intellectual caliber of some of the security 
personnel. They are still there. One has 
only to think of the shoddy handling of the 
Davies case, the Ladejinsky case; the fan- 
tastic Justice Department behavior in the 
Lattimore case; its blind, self-serving de- 
fenses arising out of the messy business of 
the wretched Matusow—to realize that men 
of limited qualities remain entrenched in 
positions of much less limited power over the 
liberties of the people. 

Just once in these years have I been 
really frightened, right to my marrow. That 
was the day the minister of justice himself 
made a speech in Chicago. In that short 
speech, he did three things never done before 
to my knowledge. He accused a former chief 
executive of knowingly abetting treason; he 
broke the seals on the secret police files; he 
found an American citizen, dead and unable 
to defend his name, guilty of the high crime 
of treason by simple administrative fiat. 
And he did all these things for partisan, 
political purpose. 

I know that had the Minister of Justice in 
a British Cabinet, let’s say, done any of these 
three things he would have been obliged to 
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surrender his seals of office within 24 hours 
That was when I was really frightened. That. 
I think, was the nadir of our official sense of 
honor. From that point, perhaps it was not 
possible to go in any direction but up, angq 
upwards, I think, we have been going. 

But, what of the long run? I feel, I must 
reluctantly confess, no certainty at all, anq 
some foreboding. 

But I think I know where the major effort, 
the permanent effort, must be made. I mean 
our schools. 

I recommend to you the exhaustive study 
of public attitudes directed by a distin. 
guished group and analyzed by Professor 
Stouffer of Harvard. Its profound and major 
lesson is this: that tolerance, understanding 
of civil liberties exists in America in direct 
ratio to formal education. The enemy is 
simply, unmistakably—ignorance. 

There is inherent in all this a slow, creep- 
ing corroding flood tide of massive, estab- 
lished, respectable ignorance that can choke 
away our freedoms almost without our know- 
ing what is going on—unless we turn back 
this tide, beginning now. There, I should 
think, lies the fundamental task of all Amer- 
icans who really comprehend the nature of 
liberty. 

“It is still in the lap of the Gods,” said 
Judge Learned Hand, “whether a society can 
succeed, based on ‘civil liberties and human 
rights’ * * * but of one thing at least we 
may be sure: the alternatives that have so 
far appeared, have been immeasurably worse; 
and so, whatever the outcome, I submit to 
you that we must press along. Borrowing 
from Epictetus, let us say to ourselves: ‘since 
we are men, we will play the part of a man’.” 








Improvement of the Delaware River 
Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Delaware Channel Murder 
Case,” published in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of July 10, 1955, relative to the 
improvement of the Delaware River 
channel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

THE DELAWARE CHANNEL MURDER CASE 


Swinging a partisan ax, the Democratic 
Party in Congress has killed the $6 million 
appropriation for a start on the deeper De:a- 
ware River channel. 


Most of the numerous rivers and harbor 
projects in the $3,711 million appropriation 
bill were approved by the Senate-House Col- 
ference Committee. Delaware Valley’ 
nel appropriation was singled out 
murder. 

National Democratic leaders are said 
consider this “smart politics.” Since se! 
tor Durr will be running for reelection nex 
year, they boast that now he won't be ab 
to take any credit for victory on the Dela- 
ware channel. Even before the Senate-H u e 
conferees met it was widely reported that the 
Democratic National Committee had told 1's 
members on that group that if they sup 
ported the Delaware Valley project, they 
would be building up both President Fise”- 
hower and Senator Durr. 
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How stupid can some politicians get? 

If this is “smart politics,” then the Demo- 
cratic ax-swingers have outsmarted them- 
selves. They have laid it on the line that the 
Democratic Party as an organization—and no 
one else—is responsible for punishing Dela- 
ware Valley, U.S.A. And punishing its Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike. 

Those Democratic masterminds have noti- 
fied the Nation that, for the most selfish of 
partisan motives, they would block the pro- 
gress of a great tri-State area with crude 
disregard for the continued employment of 
the wage earners among its 4,000,000 peo- 
ple —Democratic as well as Republican wage- 
earners. 

What makes this political murder doubly 
regrettable is that up to now the Delaware 
channel was strictly a bipartisan proposition. 
Actually, in dealing the low blow they have, 
the Congressional Democrats have taken a 
swing at two Democratic Governors—Leader 
and Meyner—who have fought for the chan- 
nel right down the line. They have hurt, 
too, Mayor Clark of Philadelphia, and Mayor 
3runner, of Camden—both Democrats—who 
likewise have been in the forefront of the 
channel battle. 

It will be interesting to hear what these 
distinguished Democrats have to say of the 
hatchet work done in their party’s name— 
and for which their party, unfortunately, 
cannot escape responsibility. We cannot 
believe that they were consulted—or even 
informed—or we are sure they would have 
counseled against such ineptitude: 

Hitting at 4 million people to “get” two— 
President Eisenhower and Senator DuFF. 

Yet it is this same sort of national leader- 
ship—this same brand of smart politics— 
which hurt the Democratic Party and helped 
turn it out of office in 1952, and resulted in 
an unexpectedly poor showing in 1954, which 
by the percentages was a Democratic year. 
Now they apparently think that a butch- 
er-block job like this will win friends and 
influence people for 1950. 

The Delaware Channel’ may be blockaded. 
It is not dead. The fight will be waged hard- 
er than ever. If not in this Congress, then 
in the next. And it will be a fight to win. 

For ourselves we would prefer to see that 
fight waged as it has been: on a broad, non- 
political communitywide basis. Too many 
members of both parties have too much at 
stake in the development of Delaware Val- 
ley to waste strength in interparty bicker- 
ing and bitterness. For when the channel 
is dug there will be so much credit for all 
concerned that this Democratic murder 
on Capitol Hill will seem more wanton, more 
petty, more unconscionable as each month 
goes by. 

But the fight will be waged. If national 
Democratic leaders insist on a political fight, 
they will surely get one. If they want to 
campaign in 1956 on a platform of obstruct- 
ing the progress of three States and 4 million 
people—no Republican in his right mind 
will make any effort to stop them. 





United States Airlines in Latin America 
Having Tough Struggle To Survive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. _BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has long been impressed with 
the amount of competition our interna- 
tional air carriers face in Latin America. 
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Each year competition increases and 
each year the Civil Aeronautics Board 
seems to cut subsidy requirements nec- 
essary for the survival of our interna- 
tional carriers operating in the Latin 
American area. 

There is no American journalist more 
qualified to speak on Latin American 
problems than the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, Mr. Edward Tomlinson. In the 
issue of the Washington Daily News of 
Monday, July 11, Mr. Tomlinson has 
written a provocative article concerning 
the problems of United States airlines in 
Latin America which is worthy of the 
consideration of every Member of this 
body. — 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp an arti- 
cle by Mr. Tomlinson entitled “United 
States Airlines in Latin America Having 
Tough Struggle To Survive”: 

OPERATE AGAINST GREATEST COMPETITION IN 
THE WoRLD—UNITED STATES AIRLINES IN 
LATIN AMERICA HAVING TOUGH STRUGGLE To 
SURVIVE 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

Recent Senate criticism of the State De- 
partment’s agreement with West Germany, 
which would enable the former Nazi airline, 
Lufthansa, to resume fiying most of its pre- 
war routes throughout Latin America, and 
across the Atlantic, in direct competition 
with United States services, reminds us once 
more of the way Uncle Sam has long treated 
his own airways and other business interests 
that operate in the other nations of this 
hemisphere. 

The Government, and Congress itself, 
whether Republican or Democratic, has al- 
ways insisted up and often helped to foster 
competition for American firms wherever 
they operate. 

They must all battle against government- 
backed British, French, German, and Japa- 
nese firms, and now those of the Soviet- 
controlled countries, which are wagering the 
greatest campaign in history to dominate 
South American industry, trade, and trans- 
portation. 

A United Nations commission has just 
pointed out that the Russian bloc alone did 
more than $300 million worth of business in 
these countries in 1954. 

When you consider all these competitors 
of ours are free to form any kind of a 
monopoly, merger, or combine that suits 
their purposes or fancy, it is a wonder that 
any private United States investor is able to 
stay in the field at all. 


CONTINUALLY ACCUSED 


No American concerns in Latin America 
are having a harder struggle to survive than 
our United States airlines, including the vast 
Pan American system and its affiliate, Pana- 
gra, or Pan American Grace Airways. To- 
gether these 2 companies operate to all the 
20 countries and various islands of the West 
Indies, Yet they are continually accused of 
monopolistic practices and even harassed by 
their own Government. 

Far from being monopolies, they operate 
against greater competition than exists any- 
where else in the world, including inside, 
the United States itself. They pioneered the 
field, surveyed the first routes, built airfields, 
recruited and trained ground forces, turned 
native peasants and peons into mechanics, 
engineers and even pilots. They brought 
aviation know-how to the whole vast world 
next door a quarter of a century ago. 

Today they still do not have any domestic 
services at home, and must share the most 
profitable Latin American routes with seven 
other United States companies, several of 
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which have the advantage of extensive do- 
mestic lines from which to draw traffic. 

But this purely domestic competition, se- 
rious as it happens to be, is the least of the 
odds confronting Pan-Am and Panagra. 

They and the other 7 companies must 
compete with 22 foreign-owned lines for the 
traffic between this country and Latin Amer- 
ica, including various Latin American, Brit- 
ish, French, Dutch and a Canadian lines and 
now the German Lufthansa, if present ar- 
rangements go through. 


FORTY-ONE OTHER LINES 


Within Latin America, the United States 
lines must run a gantlet of exactly 41 dif- 
ferent other international lines that con- 
nect every one of the important cities with 
practically all the populous centers of the 
world. Even the Japanese are now organ- 
izing a line direct from Tokyo to Rio and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Except for the two British companies that 
operate to the Caribbean and to South 
America, none of the others is called upon 
to conform to any antitrust laws at home. 

Each not only has the political and diplo- 
matic backing of its own government, but 
huge subsidies from the public treasury. 
Most of them are owned by the respective 
governments. 

Whether it is a United States airline, a 
mine, factory, farm or any other business 
concern operating in Latin America, it must 
not only operate under our own strict do- 
mestic laws and regulations and frequent 
double taxation, but under the conflicting 
and often archaic production and trans- 
portation laws of each of the 20 republics 
and the various islands. They must not 
only pay exorbitant taxes on operation and 
income in each of the nations and territo- 
ries, but must also pay full income taxes in 
the United States, Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal, before any stockholder receives a 
cent in dividends. Finally, the stockholder 
must divvy up with all these same entities 
on what few dollars he receives from his 
investment, if any. 





Seventy-fifth Birthday Anniversary of 
C. R. Hook, Armco Board Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. The Third District 
of Ohio, which district I have the high 
honor and great privilege to represent 
here in the Congress of the United States, 
has many outstanding great men and 
women, all of whom have made signif- 
icant contributions to our American way 
of life. It is most difficult, because of 
the very large number, to single out any 
one person for any. special recognition. 

Today, however, Charles R. Hook, one 
of our illustrious citizens, celebrates the 
75th anniversary of his birth. Mr. Hook 
is known far and wide, not only for his 
great ability as a business executive, but 
also for his innumerable contributions 
to the civic, cultural, and governmental 
life of his community and our entire 
Nation. Every one who knows him is 
proud of that privilege and cherishes 
him as a friend. Mr. Hook has great 
capacity, and, in spite of the demand on 
his time by his duties as chairman of 
the board of Armco Steel Corp., he has 
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found time to take a personal interest 
and work in many civic activities in his 
home city of Middletown, Ohio, and, at 
the same time, has performed outstand- 
ing services as a member of many com- 
mittees, commissions, and boards for our 

Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my 
sincere congratulations to Charles R. 
Hook today on the 75th anniversary of 
his birth, my very deep appreciation for 
all the many public services he has ren- 
dered, and the very sincere hope that he 
will have many more healthful and 
happy years in which to continue the 
use of his outstanding ability of service 
to his fellowmen. 

Middletown, Ohio, is the third largest 
city in the Third District of Ohio and is 
the home of Armco Steel. Middletown 
has a very unusual civic spirit as is 
shown by its fine municipal government, 
its schools, its parks, and its many in- 
dustries. The employees of Armco are 
a wonderful group of highly skilled men 
and women who are proud not only of 
their company, but also the community 
in which they live. Middletown High 
School students, on the average, have at- 
tained very high scholastic standings. 
Their athletic teams are known far and 
wide not only for the many champion- 
ships they have won but also for the way 
they have played the game. 

Midlidetown is a part of Charles R. 
Hook and Charles R. Hook enjoys a very 
warm spot in the heart and thoughts of 
every Middletonian. 

A recent newspaper story tells many 
interesting facts about the life of Mr. 
Hook and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it made a part of these remarks. 

The article follows: 

SEvENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY NeaR—C. R. HOOK, 
ARMCO BOARD CHIEF, HAS NO PLANS FOR RE- 
TIREMENT 
MIDDLETOWN, June 25.—It usually figures 

that a man ready to observe his 75th birth- 
day, and who has risen from a $2-a-week 
office boy to become one of the Nation's 
leaders in his business, is beginning to think 
about retirement. 

But that sort of figuring does not apply to 
Charles R. Hook, chairman of the board of 
the Armco Steel Corp. He will be 75 on July 
12. 

Hook. whose energy and appearance belie 
his 75 years and the fact he has worked to 
make his own way ever since he was a stu- 
dent in Cincinnati’s Walnut Hills high 
school, chuckled when asked if he had any 
thoughts of retirement. 

“Not as long as the board (of Armco) 
wants me to stay,’’ he said. “And so far they 
have indicated they want me here. And be- 
sides, too often a man loses his energy and 
his interest in life when he retires.” 

There certainly is no indication of any 
decline in Charles Hook's energy. 

In addition to his duties with Armco, he is 
a director of several other corporations, ac- 
tive in Boy Scout work, the junior achieve- 
ment youth program, the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other business and engi- 
neering groups. Since 1938 he has had al- 
most a continuous record of service with 
various Government agencies covering in- 
dustry, labor-management problems, war- 
time steel production, and foreign industrial 
problems. 


At present, he is working as chairman of 
the committee on business organization of 
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the Department of Defense for the Hoover 
Commission. 

Only a few weeks ago, the Iron and Steel 
Institute honored him for outstanding con- 
tributions to the steel industry. 

The story of Charles Hook’s rise from office 
boy in a tinplate plant to his position as one 
of the leaders in the steel industry sounds as 
if it were right out of a fictionized American 
success story. 

And his story is also that of Armco, a firm 
which barely was staying ahead of the sheriff 
and its unpaid bills when he joined it in 
1902. It now is the Nation’s seventh largest 
producer of steel, with 30,000 employees scat- 
tered over the world. 

Hook took that office boy’s job in 1898, and 
used his first money to take a correspondence 
course in engineering. The company, the 
Cincinnati Rolling Mill & Tinplate Co., was 
taken over by the American Tinplate Co. 
Hook worked for that firm in Chicago and 
New York, and then, at his own urging, went 
to work in its steel mill at Gas City, Ind. 

Then came an offer to join Armco, a strug- 
gling little concern with only 325 employees. 
He received $100 a month as a night super- 
intendent. 

Armco grew by developing products which 
were not common in the steel industry. It 
hooked up with Westinghouse by developing 
a better electrical train. It developed a pure 
iron. It created the continuous method of 
rolling steel. 

And this veteran of the steel industry is 
optimistic about its future despite the de- 
velopment of substitute products. 

“The history of the steel industry is shown 
in its development of new products,” he said. 
“Steel goes into everything either directly or 
indirectly, and it is the cheapest product 
you can buy. 

“I see no stop to the steel industry. As 
costs go down through new methods steel 
will be used even more.” 

The products, Hook believes, go to make 
up a better way of living. 

“I define the higher standard of living,” he 
said, “as the ability of man to buy more of 
the things he wants and needs with a day’s 
work. And a way to do that is to reduce 
production costs.” 

From his job as a night superintendent at 
Armco, Hook has risen steadily. He was 
president of the firm from 1930 to 1948 and 
has been chairman of the board since 1948. 

The top of his big desk is covered with 
pictures of his two sons, his daughter, and 
some of his grandchildren. One son is in 
Paris with Armco International and the other 
is a Deputy Postmaster General. The daugh- 
ter lives in Baltimore. 





Does Southern California Want All the 
Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in the dry country of the West, the most 
important piece of equipment of the 
desert traveler is his canteen. It con- 
tains the meager water supply which 
may mean the difference between life 
and death. 

In a larger sense, the Colorado River 
system is the canteen—the only source 
of water—for large portions of seven 
Western States. 
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Southern California has drunk deeply 
from that canteen, and the effects of 
that life-giving water are everywhere to 
be seen. In the 1930-40 decade, as 
Hoover Dam made large quantities of 
Colorado River water available to the 
lower basin of the river, this area in- 
creased its population by 21.2 percent. 
a rate of growth double that of the 11 
Western States and triple that of the 
Nation as a whole. 

In the 1940-50 decade, as the lower 
basin put more and more Colorado River 
water to use, its population increse was 
a tremendous 52.9 percent, compared to 
22.8 percent for other Western States 
and 14.5 percent for the Nation. 

Now that the thirsty upper-basin 
States are reaching for the canteen, 
southern California is protesting and 
trying in every way to keep the vital 
water from us. And if we are not per- 
mitted to use our share of the water— 
by developing it through the Colorado 
River storage project—our upper-basin 
states will be unable to grow and develop. 

Why does southern California be- 
grudge a neighbor a sip from their joint 
canteen—especially when the neighbor 
has furnished more than 90 percent of 
the water to fill it? 

Does southern California want all the 
water? 





Aid for Rural Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable support has arisen in recent 
months from many parts of the country 
for legislation to extend and expand 
library service to rural areas. 

From the score of bills introduced by 
Members of the House, including my 
own, a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor has recently 
recommended H. R. 2840 to the full 
committee. 

A great forward step in education and 
public enlightenment can be taken with 
passage of this legislation, and it is my 
hope the committee will find it possible 
in the near future to bring this bill 
before us. 

In this connection, I should like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
recent editorial support for this legis- 
lation by the Toledo Blade. The edi- 
torial, published June 28, 1955, follows: 

Alp For RURAL LIBRARIES 

Making useful books and manuals avail- 
able to rural areas through an extension of 
public library service is something which 
States and localities are able to do, and 
should do, on their own. But the sad fact 
is that many are remiss in this regard. 
There is so much more pressure for so many 
other sorts of spending that bookmobiles t0 
spread knowledge through the countrysidé 
have a low priority with beset politicians. 

And this is why there seems to be ample 
justification for a bill designed to give 
moderate amount of United States aid as 4 
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Tbe amounts of money involved is rela- 


tively small—$7.5 million a year for 5 years 
to go to the States on a matching basis and 
in “proportion to the size of their rural 
populations. The American Library Asso- 
ciation contends—perhaps the better word 
would be hopes—that at the end of that 
) time the States and localities would have be- 
come so attached to good library service they 
would take on the chore for themselves. 
The administration may argue in prin- 


ciple against such an extension of Federal 


© aid; but we do not share its fear, as ex- 


pressed by United States Commissioner of 
| Education Samuel M. Brownell, that in 
practice the grants would “be frittered away 
in activities yielding no permanent results.” 





s No other investment so small is likely to 
E yield greater or more lasting results than 
m one in books. 
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Portrait of a Public Servant 


F EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


5 Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


' Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Louis- 
» ville Courier-Journal recently carried an 
F excellent article discussing the polio 
> vaccine botch and the remarkable career 
» of the Surgeon General, Dr. Leonard A. 
' Scheele, who has been the victim of sev- 
eral attempts to make him the scapegoat. 
These attempts have not succeeded, 
| because too many newspapers—includ- 
» ing some which are Republican by incli- 
nation—have repudiated the sly, almost 
| indecent effort to transfer the blame to 
| Dr. Scheele, who after all is a subordi- 
» nate to the Secretary of what has been 
| branded the Department of Not-Too- 
' Much Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the article on Sur- 
* seon General Scheele: 

a (By Robert L. Riggs) 
; It has been comforting to Republican Sen- 
» ators to issue frequent reminders that the 
» Salk vaccine program has been in the hands 
» of a Surgeon General selected twice by Oscar 
» W. Ewing and Harry S. Truman. 

For as the fight grows warmer over the 
Democratic proposal to have the Federal 
Government provide free antipolio inocula- 
» tions for all up to the age of 29, it has been 
| * morale booster for Republicans to be able 
» call on this Democratic appointee for 
F ammunition, 

And 


a Ane ae criticism mounts against the Eisen- 


» Wer administration for the way it has 


iandled the Salk program, Secretary Oveta 


| Culp Hobby has regarded it as beneficial to 


Es empha ize that the law puts the responsi- 
» ty for all vaccines upon the Surgeon Gen- 
E = ul. None is quicker to concede that it is 
| “8 Cesponsibility than 47-year-old Dr. Leon- 
» “td A. Scheele, who has for 7 years presided 


me Over +t} 


1€ vast empire which comprises the 


ee United States Public Health Service. 

Fi es he has not availed himself of the oppor- 
E eas y to follow Mrs. Hobby’s example and 
3 —— out his own subordinates to be the 


pate, there are those who say he thus is il- 
i coe on the difference between the dedi- 
FY can a permanent career Government servant 
a s ‘he temporary political appointee, even 
5 -°USh of Cabinet rank. 
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For neither praise nor blame, buckpass- 
ing, nor castigation has any visible effect 
upon the Surgeon General, who assumed 
office as the choice of men battling for what 
was then denounced as socialized medicine, 
and who continues to serve an administra- 
tion whose woman Cabinet officer is fighting 
what she calls an attempt to bring social- 
ized medicine in by the back door. 

If the word “imperturbable” fits anyone, it 
fits all of the 6 feet 2 inches and 195 pounds 
of this easygoing, soft-spoken, apparently 
never-tiring man who has spent his entire 
professional career in the Public Health Serv- 
ice. If it ever is safe to label a man “dedi- 
cated,” you would be tempted to apply the 
term to Dr. Scheele. 

The people who have spent their adult 
lives in the Health Service find nothing 
strange about Dr. Scheele’s being able to 
backstop such Fair Dealers as Ewing and 
Truman and such No Dealers as Mrs. Hobby. 
They regard themselves as much the same 
sort of people as officers in the Army and 
Navy who go directly from West Point or 
Annapolis into professional careers. 

There is, in fact, a great similarity between 
the Health Service and the military forces. 
Scheele himself has the same rank as a 
major general in the Army, although, oddly 
enough, when he puts on an official uniform, 
it is the Navy’s blue or tan. 

The more than 3,500 Health Service officers 
are composed of doctors, dentists, scientists, 
nurses, and laboratory workers. Although 
they live in a world apart, they have to be- 
come more proficient than do either Army or 
Navy Officers in the art of persuasion, in the 
art of getting people to do what they cannot 
be forced to do. 

For, although epidemics know nothing of 
State boundaries, the Federal Public Health 
Service has no authority to ride over the 
wishes of a sovereign State. If a State 
health department doesn’t want to coop- 
erate in cleaning up a source of stream pol- 
lution, in heading off an epidemic of typhoid, 
there is little the Federal service can do to 
compel it to perform its duty. 

Likewise, the Public Health Service has ac- 
complished many of its goals by working with 
volunteer civic bodies which have only quasi- 
public standing. Prominent among them is 
the National Infantile Paralysis Foundation. 

Others less well known are engaged in 
combating heart disease, cancer, arthritis, 
and other chronic diseases. 

It is doubly easy for Dr. Scheele to deal 
with these groups, because his chief profes- 
sional interest lies in the fight against 
chronic diseases. 

Dr. Scheele feels that if more were known 
about the relationship between the Health 
Service and the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion, there would be less temptation to com- 
pare the United States vaccine program un- 
favorably with that followed by Canada. 

Much has been made, he says, of the fact 
that Canada has supplied the first rounds 
of Inoculations to young children free of 
charge. Virtually the same thing has been 
done in this country, he says, the only dif- 
ference being that the free vaccine for first 
graders and second graders came from the 
foundation, which got the money from 
public donations instead of from taxes. 


So far as future inoculation plans go for 
this country, Dr. Scheele is giving his loyalty 
to the program advocated by his superior, 
Mrs. Hobby. 

Her plan envisions inoculations given by 
private physicians for a fee. To take care of 
those who cannot afford to pay, she would 
have the Federal Government spend some- 
thing like $35 million. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, are giv- 
ing their support to a bill offered by Senator 
Lister Hit which would provide $135 mil- 
lion so that all from the age of 9 on down 
would receive free inoculation. 
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You get the impression that if Ewing and 
Truman were still on the job, instead of Mrs. 
Hobby and Eisenhower, Scheele would be just 
as diligent in providing them with material 
to help enact the Hill bill as he is in pro- 
viding Mrs. Hobby and Republican Senators 
with assistance against it. 

Scheele’s present term expires in April 1956, 
just before the opening of the presidential 
campaign. Whether he is reappointed or not, 
he certainly will be, because of the polio vac- 
cine controversy, one of the few Surgeons 
General whose name is known to the people. 

Dr. Scheele’s father was a dentist in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. After getting an A. B. degree 
from the University of Michigan, in 1931, 
Scheele attended Wayne University Medical 
School in Detroit, getting his medical degree 
cum laude in 1933. He went immediately 
into the Public Health Service. 

While still at the University of Michigan, 
he married Frances K. McCormick of Detroit, 
who was a dental student. 

They have three children, Alexandra, 18, is 
a sophomore at Wellesley College. Maria is 
14, and Leonard, Jr., is 8. Known as Bo-Bo, 
Leonard achieved national notice when, as 
evidence of his father’s faith in the Salk vac- 
cine, he was given an inoculation, 





“Honest Ave” Splits Democrats on 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democrats proclaim their love for the 
President’s foreign policy. The follow- 
ing editorial in the Washington Daily 
News of July 9 is another instance of 
how they obstruct the President’s policy: 

“HONEST AVE” 


Averell Harriman used to be a diplomat. 
He apparently has given that up in toto to 
be a politician—one with a long-range bead 
on the Democratic presidential nomination. 


We don’t know what prompted him to 
sound off in London about American do- 
mestic politics. Maybe he was just asked 
honest questions by reporters and gave what 
he thought were honest answers. 

However, it does seem that what he said— 
away from home—was undiplomatic and not 
very good politics, either, since the British 
can’t vote over here, 

On the eve of the first top-level Big Four 
conference in 10 years—a conference which 
may stand or fall on whether the Western 
Powers, individually and collectively, can 
show a remarkable degree of unity—the Gov- 
ernor of the biggest State, who once was 
Ambassador to Russia, lands in Europe to 
say that the American people are disillu- 
sioned with President Eisenhower's policies. 

He may have meant the Republican Party's 
domestic politics. But there is no evidence 
that the Governor specified that there seems 
to be pretty unanimous support—Democratic 
and Republican—for the President's foreign 
policies. 

Governor Harriman is not serving his 
country well by starting a foreign tour with 
an effort to peddle partisan politics of this 
kind. We hope “Honest Ave” corrects this 
kind of mischief in his next bout with re- 
porters abroad, or, better still, remembers 
that domestic politics should end at the 
water's edge. 
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One Man’s India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, India is 
a country of great importance to the 
United States and the free world. 
Events in India can have a large effect 
on the course of the world’s history. Ob- 
viously, it is important for Americans to 
understand India and its people. For 
most of us greater understanding must 
come through reading. The review of 
the book, One Man’s India, by Arthur 
Stratton, which follows, appeared in the 
New York Times today. Mr. Stratton is 
my brother-in-law: 

Books OF THE TIMES 
(By Orville Prescott) 


Seldom is a book more accurately titled 
than is One Man’s India, by Arthur Stratton. 
Many books about India have been unsuc- 
cessful efforts to fit many men’s Indias into 
one velume—the India of the peasant vil- 
lagers, the India of Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Congress Party and world politics, the India 
of Mohandas Gandhi and the India of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. With commendable mod- 
esty and sound commonsense Mr. Stratton 
has not tried to explain all the paradoxes 
and complexities of India. Instead he has 
written a clear, lively, and interesting book 
about what he saw during a visit there and 
what he was prompted to think by his expe- 
rience. 

Arthur Stratton was in India briefly in 
1942 and did not like the country. In 
November of 1952 he returned and remained 
for about 5 months and Hhked India and 
the Indians very mueh. He had no intro- 
auctions to very important.persons. He met 
no celebrities. He did not investigate secial 
conditions or the state of agriculture. Trav- 
eling as a tourist, inspired only by his 
curiesity, his ively sympathies and his in- 
terest in a hundred subjects, he poked 
around and asked himself questions: “What 
is this place? Who are these people? What 
is life like here?” 


RARE MIND FOR VISUALIZING 


Such an approach makes his book ex- 
tremely personal. And a personal book de- 
pends for its quaHty on the mind and per- 
sonality of its author. Mr. Stratton’s mind 
is speculative, contemplative, cultivated, and 
unpretentious. He likes to draw tentative 
generalizations about life and death, history 
and reli_ion, morality and art, sexuality and 
architecture. When he digresses, thinking 
aloud as it were, he does so with no dogmatic 
certainty, and frequently and engagingly he 
admits that he doesn’t know something 
about India or doesn’t understand something 
about Indian religion. These thoughts are 
just the way matters struck him at the time. 

“One Man’s India” covers many of the 
usual places a traveler would be expected 
to visit and some which he would not: Dar- 
jeeling, beautiful as always but in a condition 
of shabby decline; Calcutta, “the worst place 
in India” with its appalling poverty, its 
hunger-inspired vice, and its blood-smeared 
temple of Kali; Bhuvaneswar, where of 7,000 
temples 500 still stand, and Konarak, whose 
great ruined temple is adorned with hun- 
dreds of eretic statues; Benares on the holy 
Ganges; Agra with the Taj Mahal; Fatehpur 
Sikri, the palace city built in red sandstone 
by the great Mogul Emperor Akbar and then 
mysteriously deserted by him; Delhi and 
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Bombay; the Rajput desert cities of Jodhpur 
and Jaipur, and the great caves of Ajanta 
and Ellora with their fabulous paintings and 
statues. 

“It seemed to me that India was worth 
looking at,” Mr. Stratton remarks early in 
his book. The more he looked the more 
eonvinced he became. In a few months he 
was persuaded “that there is no more beau- 
tiful race on earth” than the Indians. His 
enthusiasm is born of friendliness and es- 
thetic appreciation. He is too well balaneed 
to succumb to the legend of the greater moral 
virtue of the mysterious East. 


CANDID IN HIS APPRAISALS 


A westerner, Mr. Stratton looks at all 
things Indian with sympathetic interest, but 
without illusions. He sees abuses and suffer- 
ing and is not shocked, recognizing that 
abuses and suffering are universal, that these 
are only their local manifestations. And, 
writing for potential travelers and not for 
scholars, he provides capsule essays On many 
Indian subjects. 

So in the course of “One Man’s India” 
one acquires a smattering of interesting facts 
about Anglo-Indians, the architecture of 
Indian temples, the Mogul Dynasty, the 
Sepoy Rebellion, Hindu theology, Indian 
trains, hotels, servants, newspapers, weather 
and curio dealers. Whether such facts are 
more interesting than Mr. Stratton’s casual 
meditations is a matter of taste. But the 
meditations can be as surprising as the facts. 
Mr. Stratton is the first writer I ever en- 
countered who was not struck all of a heap 
by the Taj Mahal: 

“The Mogul hady’s tomb is soft, extrava- 
gant, overdecorated, and dead; it is the prod- 
uct of a luxuriant and rich love of a self- 
indulgent man. * * * The Faj Mahal is ster- 
ile, but itis superb. It is not tragic; it is sen- 
timental. * * * I don’t much like it. * * * 
Its detalls are all pesfect, but the idea seems 
to be off balance. What possesses a man or 
a woman to build a stupendous mausoleum? 
The mose I looked at the tomb in the cold 
light of a gray day, the more foreign (to me) 
it became. It is beautiful. Its setting of 
flat gardens patterned with walks and orna- 
mental waters is lovely. The red sandstone 
frame is magnificent—a masculine protec- 
tion for a feminine ideal. The muddy Jum- 
ma River is as full of life as the tomb is 
deadly. But Ido not like it.” 





The Wrecking of the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Havana Post English language news- 
paper, Havana, Cuba, in which this 
newspaper goes on record as advocating 
the abandonment of the Panama Canal 
Corporation, the same Corporation 
which Congressman FLoop characterized 
as a “Frankenstein.” 


The editorial follows: 
THE WRECKING OF THE CANAL 


Representative DaNrzL J. FLoop, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, is reported on Friday’s front 
page as having told the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee that the 
Panama Canal Company, a United States 
Government-owned corporation, “has become 
a Frankenstein” and should be abolished, 
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The meeting was considering a Proposal to 
abandon the Panama railroad as an oyt. 
moded operation, losing money. F Loop de- 
clared, “What should be abandoned is not the 
railroad, but the Panama Canal Corporation” 

What is happening to the Panama Cana) 
and its ancillary operations is typical of what 
occurs when the builders, who love the proj. 
ect and can feel the beating of its heart, 
move out, and in come the bureaucrats, 
statisticians, efficiency experts, and other 
latter-day marvels. 

The Panama Canal still is the greatest 
monument in the world to American cour. 
age, ingenuity and.refusal to admit that 
there is any situation which is without rem. 
edy. It was because of the revolutionary dis. 
covery by a Cuban scientist, Dr. Carlos J, 
Finlay, that the construction of the cana] 
was made possible, it being Finlay who found 
that the transmitting agent of yellow fever js 
the Aedes egyptii mosquito. The ravages of 
the “Yellow Jack” had forced the French to 
abandon the building of the Panama Canal, 
but with Finlay’s discovery, it became possi- 
ble to sanitate the Canal ne and make it 
habitable for human beings. 

On August 15, 1914, only 2 weeks after the 
outbreak in Europe of World War I, the first 
vessel sailed through the Panama Canal. 
Thereafter the big ditch was of tremendous 
service to the allied cause, as it was again in 
World War HI. At the conclusion of the sec. 
ond global conflict, some theorists argued 
that the canal had lost its usefulness because 
of the great advantages which had been made 
in aviation. Then in 1950 came the fighting 
in Korea and traffic through the Panama 
Canal was multiplied by five. 

The worst thing that ever happened to the 
canal was the formation of the Panama Canal 
Cempany, whieh was denounced in Wash- 
ington on Friday by United States Represent- 
ative FLoop. Previously the canal was under 
the War Department and when it was run by 
the United States Armed Forces, it was a sue- 
cessful operation. Strangely enough the plan 
to have the canal organized as a private com- 
pany came in the immediate post-World 
War II period when there was Communist in- 
fluence in the Canal Zone, as well as in 
Washington, D. C. 

In one particular instance, this Red influ- 
ence reached to a very high level. Commu- 
nists from the United States were permitted 
to organize the 17,000 non-American em- 
ployees of the canal into a pro-Communist 
union, affiliated with the Red UPW-CIO. 
Then came the Panama Canal Company, and 
the betrayal of the children of the men who 
had built the canal, believing that they were 
founding a new frontier for the United States. 
The privileges which had been guaranteed 
the canal diggers were taken from them, 
and intellectuals and bureaucrats took over 
control of the big ditch. 

We think Representative Froop knows 
whereof he speaks when he says that what 
is wrong with the Panama Canal is not the 
railroad running along its banks, but the 
Government-owned company which is ruh- 
ning it. Maybe the time has arrived when 
something can be done about this bureau: 
cratic Frankenstein, 





Dixon-Yates Was a Secret Inside Job 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
herewith include an article written 5) 
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Thomas L. Stokes, which appeared in the 
July 12 issue of the Washington Evening 
star. The article, entitled “Dixon-Yates 
as a National Issue,” follows: 


“woN-YATES AS A NATIONAL ISSUE—RECENT 
REVELATIONS SHow THIS QUESTION, COM- 
piicaTeD AS IT Is, HAS SOME APPEAL 


In this politically minded city when a 
matter affecting Government begins to get 
»ntrated attention and consequent wide 
nublicity it is inevitable that it is discussed 
i. terms of its potency as a political issue in 
ine next election. 

That is happening with the now-canceled 
Dixon-Yates contract as the persistent Sena. 
tor Estes KEFAUVER doggedly explores it day 
by day 
The Tennessee Senator, who capitalized a 
vestigation into a really formidable 
challenge for the 1952 Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination, certainly thinks there’s po- 
liti power in Dixon-Yates, despite can- 
collation, not only in Tennessee but nation- 
ally. So do other Democrats, including a 
» of other young and ambitious politi- 
in Tennessee. They would be 
and Goy. Frank G. 
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couple 
cal leaders 
Senator ALBERT GORE, 
‘lement. 
; While the Tennesseans are so hard-hitting 
n this issue because it affects something 
so close to their constituents—TVA—they 
and other Democrats are proceeding now on 
the theory that it will be a political issue 
far beyond Tennessee because it has in the 
days acquired the necessary in- 
oredients. These are simplification and the 
human element which, you will recall, was 
what got Republicans so much political 
mileage out of such items as gifts of deep 
freezes and mink coats in the RFC scandals 
of the Truman administration. 

Everybody could understand that. So now 


on 


; Savane 
last lew 


with Dixon-Yates, once to most people a 
complicated financial maze. 

It is now simplified in one human being, 
a gentleman by the name of Adolphe Wen- 
Zé 


zell, formerly assistant vice president and 
director of First Boston Corp., a New York 
investment company which is the biggest 
underwriter of private utilities and naturally 
with little sympathy for TVA. 

Mr. Wenzell’s story begins when he was 
brought down here in 1953 by the Budget 
Bureau as a consultant for the Bureau on 
power matters, including TVA. He drew up 


& report, secret until now, recommending 
turning over TVA’s electric power facilities 
to private hands eventually, which Senator 
KErauver said “is a plain presentation of 


thinking within the Budget Bureau at the 
time, and shows how TVA was attacked in 
the dark, behind its back, and. with no chance 


; . 
to repiy.” 


Some months later, out of the Budget 
Bureau and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
there came the Dixon-Yates scheme. Under 
this two utility companies—Middle South 
Utilities, headed by Edgar H. Dixon, and 
southern Go., headed by Eugene A. Yates, 


both of 


Street 


New Jersey with offices at 2 Rector 
. New York—formed a combine to build 


4 plant in Arkansas to deliver power into 
Memphis to replace TVA power, with which 
Memphis had long been served, which would 
ome instead to an AEC installation at 
iducah, Ky. 
This was interpreted by Members of Con- 
etess from the TVA area as an attempt to 
*eliger gg TVA and eventually strangle it. 


turns out that Mr. Wenzell, who 
; mmended the dismantling of TVA 
“S & public agency, also was a consultant 
sudget Bureau on the Dixon-Yates 
- eee later, and so the pieces begin to 
 “opether in a pattern. He was assigned 
“arly in 1954 to advise the Budget Bureau 
spot financing the Dixon-Yates deal. He 
..» sll with the First Boston Corp., which 
“oe “quently got the contract for financing 
‘“On-Yates, The investment house an- 


had re 


‘ 1 
lor the 


Cont 
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nounced after the deal got into the open 
that it had waived a fee because of the 
public-interest character of its services. 

Here wé have the simple and understand- 
able fact of an inside job, with the repre- 
sentative of a big investment house, repre- 
senting utility clients, sitting in at the same 
time as an adviser on Government policy in 
which the company and those clients were 
interested. 

Not only do we have here an inside job, but 
one done in secrecy. For, when the Budget 
Bureau at President Eisenhower’s order made 
public papers and documents dealing with 
the Dixon-Yates contract, it withheld all 
information about Mr. Wenzell’s activities, 
which were finally and first revealed by Sen- 
ator Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, in 
a Senate speech in March. 

Democrats are capitalizing upon the 
Dixon-Yates affair to drive home charges 
they are beginning to make that the Presi- 
dent is not kept properly informed by sub- 
ordinates on important matters about which 
he should know. He was misied, in the 
first instance, that the Budget Bureau had 
given out all pertinent facts about the Dixon- 
Yates deal as he had instructed. Ata June 
30 news conference, he insisted that Mr. 
Wenzell “was never called in or asked a sin- 
gle thing about the Dixon-Yates contract,” 
which was on the basis of a conterence he 
had with Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
just prior to the press conference. At his 
most recent press conference he defended 
Mr. Wenzell’s actions as entirely proper, when 
it was evident he had not been given a com- 
plete fill-in. 

Despite the simplification of the issue, 
there are those who argue that Dixon-Yates 
will not be politically potent except in Ten- 
nessee and perhaps in other areas interested 
in public-resource development. But Dem- 
ocrats, nevertheless, are proceeding on the 
thesis that they have an issue of some con- 
sequence, 





The Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


. OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
remarks made by Senator KNOWLAND 
before the Foundation To Defeat Com- 
munism at their recent meeting in 
Washington are timely and of deep im- 
port and interest. 


We must not forget that the Commu- 
nist menace is still abroad in the world 
and in our own land, even though the 
Russians are cooing and purring to make 
us forget its existence. 

We must be on guard and we must also 
remember the American prisoners still 
held illegally in Communist China. 

Senator KNOWLAND’s address follows: 

Two and one-half billion people who popu- 
late the earth today ponder the future fate 
of mankind. Although boundary lines pres- 
ently divide these people in two opposing 
camps, the great majority are unified in their 
hopes and prayers for an honorable and en- 
during peace. 

Today, for the first time in recorded his- 
tory, a total conflict in peacetime has evolved 
with its theater of operations. worldwide in 
scope. The headquarters of this conspiracy 
against mankind is located in Moscow and 
its chief instrument is international com- 
munism., 
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Over 30 years ago, Lenin expounded the 
eternal philosophy of communism’s irrecon- 
cilability with our free system and no 
Communist has deviated from that platform 
to the present date. “It is inconceivable,” 
Lenin said, “that the Soviet Republic should 
continue to exist for a long period side by side 
with imperialistic states. Ultimately, one or 
the other must conquer.” 

In 1952 Stalin wrote, “It is possible that in 
a definite conjecture of circumstances, the 
fight for peace will develop here or theré into 
a fight for socialism. But then, it will no 
longer be the present peace movement; it 
will be a movement for the overthrow of cap- 
italism.” In any analysis, the words that 
promise our future must be evaluated by past 
performances and deeds. 

From the beginning of the revolution in 
Russia in 1917, international communism has 
been able to spread over the lives of 40 per- 
cent of the earth’s inhabitants. Most of 
these gains have occurred in the 15-year 
period since the start of World War II. 

Perhaps it might clarify the problems of 
the present to recall these events of the 
past when the Communists, by invasion or 
subversion, took over once-proud countries 
and peoples. The casualties read as follows: 

In 1940, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

In 1939 and 1949, Poland; in 1945, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Albania, and North 
Korea. In 1947, Hungary; in 1948, Czecho- 
slovakia; in 1949, China; in 1954, North Viet- 
nam. Present threats exist today against 
Formosa and South Vietnam. 

I am convinced that there will never be 
a real and lasting relief of world tensions 
until the last vestige of slavery has been 
eliminated from the earth. As long as 
there exists suppression in Russia or in China 
or North Vietnam or in Poland, Hungary, or 
Rumania, there will be no real peace in 
England, in France, or in the United States. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they still hold 11 Amer- 
ican airmen who have been sentenced to 
Communist prisons. There is strong rea- 
son to believe they hold several hundred 
other United States and United Nations mili- 
tary prisoners. We know they hold over 30 
American civilians who have been in jail 
for several years. 

As long as one American in the armed 
services or in civilian life is unjustly held 
I shall not remain silent. 

The Chinese Communists have released 
four American jet fliers that had been heid 
in violation of the terms of the Korean 
armistice. All Americans will, of course, 
rejoice with the families of these men that 
they have been returned to their loved ones 
and their country. 

However, we must not lose sight of the 
other Amrericans who are still held. The 
fact that only four have been released may 
well indicate that the Chinese Communists 
are going to use the balance in negotiating 
Formosa and Far Eastern area problems with 
us. 

This would be the role of an extortionist 
nation and not of a civilized one. The Chi- 
nese Communists should be told that we will 
not permit them to use our men in such a 
fashion. Both the United States and the 
United Nations should make it clear that 
before any discussions are entered into 
relative to tensions in the Pacific all Amer- 
icans, military and civilians, who are being 
illegally held should be freed. 

For the entire life of our Republic, Amer- 
cans have been indoctrinated with the 
belief that every citizen owes an obliga- 
tion to his flag and to his country which 
included service in the Armed Forces when 
required. The Government must not lose 
sight of the fact that by the sanmre token 
the Nation has an obligation to the men in 
uniform who serve it. 

Have we forgotten the Biblical injunction 
in Second Corinthians: “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers; for 
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what fellowship has righteousness with un- 
righteousness? and what communion has 
light with darkness?” 

As for me, as long as I have a voice and a 
vote in the Senate of the United States I 
shall oppose the admission of Communist 
China. 

We must always distinguish between the 
people of Russia and their Kremlin masters. 
The Russian people were the first victims of 
the godless Marxian tyranny of Lenin and 
Stalin. 

The struggle for power goes on in the 
Kremlin. The tactics may change with the 
faction temporarily in power. The long- 
term strategy for the destruction of human 
freedom continues throughout the world by 
Communist aggression from without or by 
subversion from within. 

The meetings have recently been con- 
cluded between the Soviet and the Yugoslav 
representatives. 

Despite all efforts to sugar-coat the results, 
it has been a substantial setback for the free 
nations of the world. 

It is a demonstration that Communist 
birds of a feather still flock together. 

Communist Yugoslavia under Tito, after 
having received substantial economic aid and 
military equipment from the United States, 
has now moved into an even more neutralist 
position tha. it has taken for the last year. 
Tito has fully subscribed to the Soviet line 
that Communist China should be admitted 
to the United Nations despite the fact that 
it committed aggression against that organ- 
ization, that it should have Formosa despite 
the fact that it would mean enslavement of 
914 million free Chinese; and, that the 
atomic weapon should be barred though he 
and the Soviet representatives know, as does 
the Western world, that without the superi- 
ority in this weapon in the hands of the 
West it would have been possible for Com- 
munist manpower with their standard 
weapons to have overwhelmed all of Europe 
long before now. 

We might as well be frank about it and 
not deceive ourselves. Communist Yugo- 
slavia under Tito is engaged in playing both 
ends against the middle. This is not an 
admirable characteristic in private life any 
more than it is among nations. It’s time 
that Yugoslavia’s Tito and others of a like 
mind understand this fact. 

Certainly we have no desire to use our 
resources to impinge upon the sovereignty 
of any nation. 

However, I doubt very much whether we 
do have the resources to assist the nations 
that are alert to the dangers of communism 
and are prepared to do the utmost to help 
themselves and their neighbors in resisting 
overt aggression and at the same time to aid 
and assist those nations which, by their 
diplomatic and other efforts, are attempting 
to break down the system of collective secu- 
rity without which we would not be able 
to preserve the free world. 

Yesterday, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Molotov, addressed the United Nations 
ceremonies in San Francisco and stated that 
the United Nations has no greater purpose 
than to secure peace, friendship, and coop- 
eration among the peoples. Mr. Molotov 
then went on to describe the Soviet Union‘s 
conditions of communism’s program for 
“peaceful coexistence.” This included ad- 
mission of Red China into the United Na- 
tions, the return of Formosa, Quemoy, and 
Matsu to Peiping, the dismantling of this 
country’s overseas bases; withdrawal of all 
United States forces back to this country, 
and the elimination of all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and its satellites. 


At the same time that Mr. Molotov’s pro- 
gram for peaceful coexistence was unveiled 
for the United Nations, a joint declaration 
was being signed by Mr. Nehru and the 
Soviet Premier Bulganin in Moscow. This 
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declaration also called for the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations and 
the giving up of Formosa and surrounding 
territories to Red China. : 

It is strange to me that Mr. Nehru, a self- 
styled neutralist, generally takes a position 
in support of the Soviet Union’s objectives 
and against the interest of the free world. 

It is inconceivable to me how Nehru and 
his so-called Ambassador of Peace, Mr. Men- 
non, can support a tyrannical force like Red 
China that has been condemned by the 
United Nations, itself as an aggressor, and as 
Mr. Nehru knows, Red China to this date 
continues to flaunt the will and edicts of the 
United Nations. 

The President of the United States is about 
to embark on some highly important con- 
ferences. Although these top-level confer- 
ences are designed to be purely exploratory in 
nature, in my judgment, there is nothing 
to foreclose our representatives in such con- 
ferences to raise any or all problems and 
issues of existing tensions. I do not believe 
the President of the United States, who is a 
great American, will forget Mr. Molotov’s 
statement in February of 1955—the same 
Mr. Molotov who called for the Soviet type 
peaceful coexistence yesterday in the United 
Nations—who said: 

“It is quite natural that in connection with 
the changes that have taken place in the 
world situation the corelation of forces be- 
tween social systems, especially during the 
past 10 years, has definitely changed to the 
advantage of socialism.” 

This is the same Mr. Molotov who in 1947 
wrote: 

“‘We live in an era in which all roads lead 
to communism.” 

When the Austrian State Treaty was be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
I questioned the Secretary of State whether 
the Soviet Union would be asked to live up 
to its agreement to withdraw its forces from 
Hungary and Rumania. In my judgment, 
since this country was a signatory to the 
treaty with those countries, we have a moral 
obligation to insist on Soviet compliance 
with those conditions. 





Arrival of 1,200 Immigrants Welcome, 
but Program Lags Behind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
1,200 persons from Germany and Aus- 
tria will arrive in New York under pro- 
visions of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
This is good news for the 1,200. It is not 
good enough for the thousands left be- 
hind who, through maladministration of 
the act and the unnecessary restrictive 
provisions, may never be given the 
chance to find a new life and new hope 
in the United States. 


The ceremonies on Tuesday are pre- 
sumably to dramatize the success of the 
Refugee Relief Act, yet to me it appears 
to be like a man who, when climbing a 
hill, boasts he has scaled Mt. Everest. 
The refugee program is still far from a 
success. 

I am pleased with the arrival of the 
1,200 immigrants. There is no gainsay- 
ing the importance of these arrivals to 
them and to us. Lest we, however, con- 
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clude that all is well, let us examine the 
record. 

As of July 1 only 37,642 visas had been 
granted out of the permitted tota) oj 
209,000. That is 17 percent of the ay. 
thorized total, although two-thirds of 
the life of the act has gone by. Of these 
only 11,567 visas went to refugees. The 
remainder went to aliens with relatives 
in the United States. The need {o; 
changes in the act is paramount. Hoy 
much the administration of the act has 
improved with the arrival of Mr. Gerety 
remains to be seen. It took 2 years to 
issue visas up to 17 percent of the author. 
ized total. There is only 1 year left tg 
reach the remaining 83 percent, or fiye 
times the number of people issued visas 
in the 2-year period. 

The record is not good. Unless changes 
are made, I see very little chance that 
the program can be completed. 





Creeping Inflation Is Called Biggest News 
Story in United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of Congress we would do well 
to look ahead and try to steer clear of 
the dangers of inflation that may well 
spell ruin. 

It is so easy to dismiss the dangers of 
inflation when money is plentiful, but 
if the time comes when all these paper 
bills are just paper, we may well be 
blamed for having ignored the red lights 
that flashed rather dimly along the road 
to the abyss. 

The following article by David Lav- 
rence, appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 11, is one we should 
study with care: 

CREEPING INFLATION Is CALLED BIGGeEsT NEWS 
STorRY InN UNITED STATES 
(By David Lawrence) 
WASHINGTON, July 10.—Sometimes there's 


a big news story developing right in front 

of our eyes but, because there’s no single 

dramatic climax, it escapes headlines. 
Today the biggest story in America is the 


creeping inflation that has set in. It may 
eventually bring the value of the dollar down 


from around 50 cents, where it is at present, 
to 20 cents or even lower in the next « 
decades. 


People wonder why the stock market § 
booming, but it should be no mystery. The 
stock market senses inflation faster now- 
adays than it does any other influence, and 
security values jump upward accordingly. 

The most sensational piece of inflation 
news happened a fortnight ago. Just 
soon as the CIO Steelworkers Union held 
up the steel industry and forced it to Pay 
a wage increase of around 15 cents an hour 
the steel companies turned around and in- 
creased the price of steel by $7.50 4 ton. 
That’s about a 5 percent increase and 4ny- 
body who thinks you can put into effect § 
5 percent increase in steel prices without 
affecting almost the entire manufacturins 
economy of America isn’t looking facts 
the face. 
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Big wage increases have Just been forced 
on the auto and copper industries, -too. 

Nobody begrudges American labor the 
enjoyment of high wages, but there comes 
a time when stability is more important 
than selfishness and greed. The union 
leaders are in @ contest to get the most they 
can each year, and they are forcing wage 
increases in reckless disregard of their own 
labor-union members, For when inflation 
reaches its peak, the workers who have ac- 
cumulated savings in the banks or in the 
form of pensions will suffer the greatest 
hardship. The dollars of today look good 
at the time but, when they will buy only 
90 cents’ worth of goods, they will not look 
60 8 0d. 

NEW MONOPOLY SEEN 


Time was when the free-enterprise system 
in America functioned effectively because 
the Government protected the public in- 
terest. It stepped in when the corporations 
fixed prices or engaged in monopolistic prac- 
tices to stifle competition. Today the gov- 
ernment is faced with a dangerous mo- 
nopoly—labor-union control of entire in- 
dustries. Today price-fixing is being 
brought about by labor-union manipulation 
of wake rates. The Government is afraid to 
act because the labor unions control the 
Democratic Party and, with their huge cam- 
paign funds, can control the election of 
many Member of Congress in both parties. 

So, being fearful of political reprisals, the 
Government takes no action to protect the 
public interest, while the labor unions, on 
the one hand, and the corporations on 
the other, fix the prices. The smaller units 
in business which used to cut prices be- 
cause they didn’t need to pay as high wages 
as their big competitors now are being grad- 
ually forced out of business. Monopolies 
and quasi-monopolies today are in com- 
mand of the Nation’s economy. 

In Eurepe, in order to hold labor unions 
and corporations at bay, either the corporate 
state of fascism or the _ state-controlled 
mechanism of communism is introduced. 
Both are instruments of totalitarianism and 
offer no solution for America. 

Revision of the antitrust laws is often 


talked about in Washington, but nothing is 
done about it. The labor unions are today 
engaged in a restraint of trade in much the 


same way that the corporations operated 
in the 1890's, when the Sherman antitrust 
law was born. But there’s no sentiment on 
Capitol Hill today to put through any im- 
changes in the antitrust laws, 


MORE DEVALUATION FORECAST 


So the outlook is for more and more in- 
flation, and, of course, more and more de- 
valuation in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, higher and higher prices, and a grad- 
ual depreciation of the value of pensions 
and retirement benefits. Labor-union lead- 


portant 


ers are forgetting tomorrow and living only 
n today’s atmosphere of rivalry in which 
one labor chief vies with another to get the 


maximum. Strikes are too costly to be en- 


dured, so management gives in without a 
Struggle. Then, as if convinced that the 
public will not mind, the price increases are 
“nnounced almost immediately after the 


termination of the wage controversies with 
the unions. 

Another cycle of price increases generally 
Now is in the offing. 


If profits of corporations are too high, 
the answer doesn’t lie in turning the excess 
ig to one industry, but in sharing it with 
“ue entire public in the form of price de- 
creases. Today’s system is a triumph for 
privilege—the monopolistic unions 
and corporations. 
ware end result--economic depression— 
amos be apparent till it comes. For eco- 
‘omic laws are never repealed. The inevi- 
of a price spiral and a consequent 


Special 


Ladllity 
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reduction in the dollar’s value are as plain 
to see today as they have been in similar 
periods in the economic history of the world. 
Bad economic practices do not always make 
headlines, but they can make breadlines. 





Statement on Technical Cooperation 
Issued by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment on technical cooperation issued by 
the National Planning Association Spe- 
cial Policy Committee on this subject. 
This report is an effort to outline the rea- 
sons why public and private programs in 
technical cooperation should be con- 
tinued. It recommends a series of steps 
which warrant immediate attention for 
improving them. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION SOWING THE SEEDS OF 
PROGRESS 


WHAT IS TECHNICAL COOPERATION ? 


Technical cooperation is the sharing of 
scientific and technical knowledge and skills 
among peoples—helping each other adapt 
and use such knowledge and skills to achieve 
greater productivity and better utilization 
of resources, increase incomes, and raise 
levels of living. It spurs the accumulation of 
new knowledge and the invention of new 
techniques for translating knowledge into 
action. Fields for cooperation § include 
health, education, government organization 
and administration, as well as such directly 
productive fields as agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, mining, and transportation. Technical 
assistance flows through both public and pri- 
vate channels—the latter being the older, 
with larger voiume. 


Technical cooperation does not include 
economic aid or developmental assistance in 
the form of private investment or public 
loans or grants, nor grants of armament ma- 
terial and other forms of military assistance. 
However, technical cooperation usually in- 
creases the effectiveness of economic aid, and 
frequently accompanies it. Military assist- 
ance is an important phase of the cold war, 
but it seldom has a direct relationship to 
technical cooperation programs. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION IS NOT NEW TO THE 
UNITED .STATES 


Whether a nation needs technical coopera- 
tion is largely an accident of time. 

The United States has received great quan- 
tities of technical assistance from abroad— 
especially Europe—in colonial days, in the 
early period of our industrial development, 
and more recently as basic research for such 
uses as the application of atomic energy. 
With a few exceptions, this flow to us now 
comes through the universities, private en- 
terprise, and technical publications. The 
United States has also been giving tech- 
nical assistance to other countries for many 
years. 

Religious groups in the United States 
began technical cooperation in health and 
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education in other countries a century or 
more ago. Foundations and other philan- 
thropic organizations have been participat- 
ing in technical cooperation activities with 
institutions and people in other countries 
for many years. Private firms operating 
abroad have long been carrying technical 
knowledge to other countries and training 
workers in many fields. Some governments 
and private firms in the lesser developed 
areas have “hired’”’ United States firms and 
individuals to bring technical knowledge 
to them and help them apply it. The total 
contribution over the years of private agen- 
cies and individuals of the United States to 
technical couperation has been much greater 
than that of the Government, whose pro- 
grams are relatively recent. 


WHAT IS NEW IN TECHNICAL COOPERATION IS 
THE FORMAL ORGANIZATION AND RAPID EXK- 
PANSION OF TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


The United States bilateral program of 
technical cooperation had its beginning in 
Latin America during World War II. The 
primary objective was to increase the pro- 
duction of war materials. The 1950 Act of 
International Development broadened the 
objective of the program to cover “the inter- 
national interchange of technical knowledge 
and skills designed to contribute to the bal- 
ance and integrated development of the eco- 
nomic resources and productive capacities of 
the economically underdeveloped areas.” 

The bilteral programs have been launched 
in some 40 countries in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa, and in a number of dependent 
territories as well. Expenditures of the 
United States Government for technical co- 
operation programs during the current fiscal 
year will approximate $100 million, some- 
thing like $20 million in Latin America. Ex- 
penditures for technical cooperation by the 
governments of Latin America are greater 
than those of the United States Government 
there. In addition, the United States is 
making modest contributions to the multi- 
lateral programs of the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies, and the Organization of 
American States. The public programs are 
concentrated in health, education, agricul- 
ture, and public administration. 

During this same period, private agencies 
have been expanding and formalizing their 
programs of technical cooperation in the less 
developed areas of the world. Business firms 
have been placing increased emphasis on 
the transfer and adaptation of techniques to 
their operations in these areas. Many now 
have organized programs of education and 
training to improve sKills and productivity 
so that nationals of the countries in which 
operations are located can be employed in 
greater numbers at all levels. There has 
been a remarkable increase in the participa- 
tion of United States universities in both 
private and public programs. The founda- 
tions and other philanthropic organizations 
have enlarged their activities in this field 
and placed them on an organized and con- 
tinuing basis. Religious agencies are con- 
tinuing their programs and gearing their 
secular activities more closely to the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the areas in 
which they operate. 

PUBLIC TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAMS ARE 
ESSENTIAL TO EXPEDITE AND ACHIEVE NECES- 
SARY BALANCE IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANY COUNTRIES 


Some countries do not need organized pro- 
grams of public assistance from abroad to 
achieve the levels of health, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and public administration which will 
provide the necessary environment for pro- 
moting economic development and for mak- 
ing healthy social adjustments thereto. 
Some countries, like Japan, which have had 
to import advanced techniques and skills 
in these flelds, have been able to pay for 
them and to finance, either from public 
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or private sources, training abroad for leaders 
and technicians where the requisite train- 
ing was not available at home. But most 
of the lesser developed countries of the free 
world, such as Ecuador and Bolivia, are not 
so fortunate. They need public programs of 
technical cooperation to speed up develop- 
ment and bring about more rapid improve- 
ments in levels of living. 

We believe there are few doubts in the 
minds of most people in the United States as 
to the desirability of private programs of 
technical cooperation. Such doubts as there 
are relate primarily to public programs, bi- 
lateral and multilateral. We believe that 
these doubts will tend to disappear with the 
fuller appreciation of the fact that the pub- 
lic programs are increasingly limited to 
activities which private agencies are not 
likely to undertake, but which are needed 
in the cooperating countries and which 
serve to make private programs more fully 
effective. Without concurrent public pro- 
grams in these fields, rapid industrial de- 
velopment may cause economic imbalance 
and social unrest. Similarly, doubts of those 
in host countries will tend to disappear as 
they learn that the public, as well as the 
private, programs are designed to help them 
help themselves to achieve a better life; that 
the programs are not a disguised effort to 
impose upon them strange institutions and 
a foreign way of life, and to reap for a for- 
eign country all of the benefits achieved. 


THE COOPERATING COUNTRIES, PRIVATE AGENCIES, 
AND PRIVATE GROUPS ARE BENEFITING FROM 
THE INCREASING INTERLOCKING OF THEIR 
PROGRAMS 


Some phases of technical cooperation re- 
quire government-to-government action and 
other phases operate best on a wholly private 
basis. But more and more the public and 
private programs supplement each other in 
combined or related operations. For example, 
the United States universities are undertak- 
ing programs on contract for the United 
States Government; foundations and other 
philanthropic organizations are joining with 
government agencies of the host countries 
in the sponsorship of some programs; public- 
health programs are decreasing the need for 
company-sponsored programs and improving 
the health of workers; managerial and tech- 
nical know-how imported by business firms 
help fill the gaps in managerial and tech- 
nical training found in most underdeveloped 
countries. 

The pace of technical assistance and the 
benefits to the participating groups could in- 
crease if each group, public or private, would 
engage in those particular phases of the pro- 
gram for which it is best suited; if each 
pianned and conducted its programs so that, 
insofar as possible, they complemented and 
supplemented other on-going programs; and 
if closer working relationships between the 
various programs were maintained. Techni- 
cal cooperation is a two-way street from 
which both the United States and the host 
countries reap many benefits, tangible as 
well as intangible. The United States has 
long been importing knowledge, techniques, 
and skills. Many examples can be cited. 
Much is known in underdeveloped areas con- 
cerning such subjects as human diseases, and 
animal and vegetable diseases and pests, 
which would be useful in this country. 
Some industrial techniques and skills in co- 
operating countries can be adapted to con- 
ditions in the United States and utilized 
profitably. The people of the United States 
will gain from technical cooperation a more 
intimate knowledge of the culture and char- 
acteristics of the people of other countries, 
and a better understanding of the history, 
objectives and goals of their governmental 
institutions. In short, technical cooperation 
brings about a pooling of knowledge and 
talents, which is useful to all cooperating 
countries and agencies. 
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THE NPA POLICY COMMITTEE BELIEVES THAT 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
PROGRAMS SHOULD BE CONTINUED FOR MANY 
IMPORTANT REASONS 


In most less developed countries there 1s 
a much stronger determination than ever 
before to achieve, by one route or another, 
economic development and better standards 
of living. Technical cooperation—public 
and private—is democracy’s route for ex- 
pediting in these countries economic growth 
accompanied by social improvement and 
political independence—the exact opposite 
of the economic dictation, social repression, 
and political slavery of the police state. As 
a cooperative effort among the governments 
and peoples of independent countries, the 
technical cooperation programs stand in 
sharp contrast to the ideological and military 
aggression of international communism. In 
various ways, technical cooperation in the 
less developed countries strengthens resist- 
ance to Communist infiltration and helps 
build in them the will and power to be free 
and independent. 

Technical cooperation is a spur to inter- 
national trade. By accelerating industrial 
development, increasing the production of 
food and raw materials, improving produc- 
tivity, and enhancing purchasing power, it 
helps cooperating countries to make larger 
amounts of goods and services available for 
export, and to increase their ability to pur- 
chase imports. This benefits all the cooper- 
ating countries. 

Technical cooperation contributes to inter- 
national understanding. The people and 
governments of the cooperating countries 
learn more about each other’s motivations 
and the underlying reasons for different ap- 
proaches to common problems. “Iron cur- 
tains” cannot tolerate the penetration of 
two-way technical cooperation. 

Technical cooperation directly benefits the 
United States as well as other countries. 
These benefits are especially welcome to the 
United States in this period when it is con- 
sidered to be the international leader of the 
free world. Technical cooperation gives 
United States nationals a better understand- 
ing of the political, economic, and social con- 
ditions and problems in the cooperating 
countries; leads them to reappraise and im- 
prove their attitudes toward, and ways of 
working with, other peoples; and helps to set 
a higher standard of international behavior. 

Technical cooperation increases the rate 
of growth of knowledge and its utilization in 
all cooperating countries. It brings the 
benefits of cross-fertilization to basic tech- 
nological concepts and to methods for their 
application. This process enriches and en- 
larges the reservoir of know-how available 
to the democratic nations. 

Technical cooperation provides an un- 
usually large return for a relatively small 
monetary investment. It is essentially a 
“seeding” operation. The seeds are not basi- 
cally capital or material, but are new ways 
of doing things, new methods and programs. 
Usually these are on a demonstration basis. 


They spread—at decreasing cost—because 
they are improvements, and they become 
embedded in the culture and economy of 


the host country. Results in terms of in- 
creased goods, services, and satisfactions are 
great in comparison to the cost of the initial 
programs, public or private. 


THE NPA POLICY COMMITTEE BELIEVES THAT AC- 
CEPTANCE OF THE FOLLOWING RECOMMENDA-~ 
TIONS WILL INCREASE THE YIELD FROM TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION 


For the foreseeable future, the public pro- 
grams of technical cooperation should be ac- 
cepted as an important long-term activity 
of the United States Government, the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, and the 
Organization of American States. 
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These agencies should be enabled to ey. 
pand their cooperation with any country 
where the programs are needed, if that coun. 
try demonstrates initiative in Planning anq 
launching the programs and stands ready to 
help support them wholeheartedly from jt, 
own resources. Especially needed in many 
countries are programs that will stimulate 
initiative and enterprise in the wider ap- 
plication of improved technologies and ski)|< 

Legislative, administrative, and financial 
continuity should be established for the 
public programs without further delay 
(Specific recommendations concerning aj. 
ministrative continuity for the United States 
bilateral programs were made in our state. 
ment, Organization of the United States 
Government for Technical Cooperation.') 

Foundations and other philanthropic or. 
ganizations, religious groups, and business 
firms operating abroad should plan their 
technical cooperation activities on a long. 
term basis, and expand them where they 
can make an important contribution tj 
economic and social development. 

The private and public agencies and 
groups engaged in technical cooperation 
should work more closely with each other 
in determining the respective roles which 
each can perform most effectively; con- 
tinuously exchange infornration; and cooper. 
ate in planning and launching their respec. 
tive programs, and in appraising their effec. 
tiveness, 


1 Organization of the U. S. Government 
for Technical Cooperation, a statement by 
the NPA Special Policy Committee on Tech- 
nical Cooperation. NPA, May 1955. 





The Birth of a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Cor- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a speech 
written and delivered by young MY’. Oscar 
Jones, Jr., of Prattville, Ala. Mr. Jones’ 
speech, the Birth of a Nation, won for 
him the FFA State public speaking 
championship at the Alabama State con- 
vention of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Jones’ speech vividly portrays 
the important role agriculture has played 
in the growth of our strong Nation. 

THE BirTH OF A NATION 

America now stands as a symbol! of 
of power tempered with a feeling of Ch! 
tian compassion for the downtrodden 4 


power, 





underprivileged. We are the recognized leaa- 
fis 


er of the free world. Yet in very recent 
tory we find that America itself was 
ceived and born in an atmosphere oO! ty 
ny and oppression. The people wh 
this great country were those who were U)- 
ing to escape from the yoke of the tyrant 
and to settle in a land where they wer 
to worship their God as they saw fit 
where they might live as all men have 
to live—free and equal under God and 1a’ 
Yes, our forefathers settled here with 
flame of freedom burning brightly 
breasts. In harmony of purpose they bancee 
together to overcome the forces of naturt 
to subdue the red man who resented the 1” 
vasion of his hunting grounds. In this‘ 
period of our history, the industri¢ whi 
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are now so much @ part of our great country 
were virtually unheard of and certainly none 
existed in the Western Hemisphere. The 
early settlers of our country had to depend 
upon the products of nature, upon the prod- 
ucts of the soil if you please, for sustenance. 
yes, they turned to tilling the soil in an 
effort to enrich the existence which they were 
to have here. Then, as now, agriculture was 
the foundation upon which the castle of 
progress was built. 

In truth, my friends, it can be said that 
without the stamina and ingenuity of the 
American farmer, this great country of ours 
might still be an unexplored wilderness in- 
habited only by roving bands of Indian hunt- 
ers. The words of that great statesman and 
past President of these United States of 
America, Teddy Roosevelt, are more eloquent 
than any I could hope to utter on this point. 
He said, “We are founded as a nation of 
farmers and in spite of the growth of our 
industrial life, it still remains true that the 
whole system rests on the farm, that the wel- 
fare of the whole community depends upon 
the welfare of the farmer, the strengthening 
of country life is the strengthening of the 
Nation as a whole.” 

Yes; without a prosperous and healthy 
acriculture this country could never have 
risen to the place of prominence among the 
nations of the earth that we now occupy. 
Without the products of the farm the giant 
industrial machine that is America might 
never have been assembled, and as a result 
the Kaisers, the Hitlers, the Tojos, and the 
Stalins might have succeeded in achieving 
their devious objectives. 

Let us look momentarily at the accom- 
plishments of the American farmer in years 
past. In the early colonial period the soil 


provided the only means of sustenance to 


the colonists. With nothing more than raw 
courage and a strong faith in the future, our 
forefathers first conquered nature and then 
gradually harnessed her to work for them. 


No machinery was then available with which 
to till the soil; so with typical American 
ingenuity the farmers of that early day took 


what nature could afford in the way of tools 
and began to hack away at the jungle walls. 
Beset on every hand by an Indian populace 


hostile to his every move, the farmer of that 
early day had to go prepared to farm and to 
fight at the same time. 

I won’t attempt to recite each step in the 
development of American agriculture. In- 
Stead, let us compare the agriculture of to- 
day with that practiced in the early days of 
our history, 

In the Midwestern States we now find the 


rolling, fertile soils of the Corn Belt, where 
the roar of mechanized farm machinery has 
replaced the trumpet calls of buffalo herds 


and the blast of long rifles. Where once we 
f 


found small patches of maize cultivated by 


Indian squaws we now find acres upon acres 
ol scientifically bred and developed hybrid 
corn cultivated by the most modern means 
of cultivation known to man. The Missis- 
Sippl! River which once served only as a 
means of navigation for Indian canoes and 


aS a watering place for herds of wild animals 
how has been harnessed to provide electrical 
Power for the farmers living in that vacinity. 


= squalid teepees of the Indian families 
ae been replaced by gleaming, sanitary, 
comfortable houses inhabited by a people 


dedicated to the task of making the best of 
their lot and bettering the lot of their fel- 
low man. In this area we find agriculture 
developed to an extent not experienced by 
any other region of the world. 

a it is true that probably the Corn 
elt is the best balanced of all our agricul- 
tural areas, other areas are now making 
— Strides toward challenging the agri- 
0m — Supremacy of the Midwestern States. 
ae uth, for example, for many years has 
s Moving steadily forward on the road 
“ S8ricultural progress. We of the South 
“sve Switched from the agriculture known 
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to our ancestors to a program of more bal- 
anced agricultural production. No longer 
is king cotton the sole cash crop upon which 
we depend, but joining him in becoming a 
part of our southern agriculture are beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, hogs, and in 
recent years, sheep. We have learned also 
that the forest is more than just a habitat 
for wildlife, but is also a very important 
cash and soil-conserving crop. 

Along with the change in emphasis on 
crops produced, we have undergone a change 
in methods of production. Machines have 
replaced hand tools; volume production is 
stressed; fertilizer is used liberally; and cul- 
tivation practices have been altered. All 
of these changes are serving to alert the 
world to the fact that the South is awak- 
ening and will soon be ready to take her 
place among the great agricultural-produc- 
ing areas of the world. 

Yes, friends, we in agriculture have a her- 
itage of which we can justly be proud. We 
embraced this great Nation when she was 
but a mere child. We have nurtured her 
through her most trying times, and now we 
stand with her in her moments of glory. Yet 
let us take warning against being content 
to rest upon laurels already won as even 
now our great Nation is faced with what 
may be the greatest menace in all of her 
history. Our country needs us, and we shall 
supply that need if it be in our power to 
do so, and then we can say with the poet, 
Harry Kemp: 


“It was I who raised from famine all the 
hordes of tribes of man 

I have never ceased nor faltered since the 
tilth of field began.” 





This Man Is Not Expendable 
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HIGN. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article written by 
Mrs. Myrtie B. MacArthur, box 220, rural 
route 2, Morrow, Ohio: 

THis MAN Is Not EXPENDABLE 
(By Myrtle MacArthur) 


For years there has been a policy in in- 
dustry of refusing employment to applicants 
over 40, and, in some instances, even over 35 
years of age. Preference has been given to 
inexperienced youth over mature and experi- 
enced workers, the majority of whom are 
heads of families at the most critical period 
of married life, when their children need 
support and guidance most urgently. 


According to the Director of the Census 
Bureau, the average age of married men in 
the United States is 43.2 years. 

When the family man reaches the age of 
40, he has but partially fulfilled his respon- 
sibilities as a husband, father, and home- 
maker. Not all men of 40 are blessed with 
children, but, if so, the ages of the children 
will range from the formative years of child- 
hood to teen age. Even a casual check in 
your own community will reveal information 
which will correspond closely with the re- 
sults of a survey made by the writer. 

A questionnaire was given to pupils of the 
high-school age. The parents of 3,348 chil- 
dren were considered in this survey, includ- 
ing younger and older children than those 
attending high school. The answers came 
from the entire enrollment of one vocational 
high school (346); the enrollment of a small 
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suburban high school (119); and pupils at- 
tending a cosmopolitan high school (544). 

The ages of the 1009 fathers are grouped 
as follows: under 40, 135; 40, 42; 41 to 45 
(inclusive), 267; 46 to 50, 279; 51 to 55, 155; 
56 to 60, 83; 61 to 65, 33; 66 to 73, 15. The 
average age in this particular group is 46.9 
years. 

Compare the figures above and note that 
the fathers under 40 represent but 13 per- 
cent of the family men in this survey. In 
this group the marriages were at a very early 
age, indicated by the age of the eldest child 
as given by pupils. More than 58 percent 
are from 40 to 50; the parents 51 to 55 ex- 
ceed in number those under 40. A pupil 
whose father was 73 was born when the 
father was 57 years of age. 

The number of children in each family 
ranged from 1 to 14 (inclusive); the ages of 
the 3,348 children were from 1 week to high 
school age, and older. The father of the 
1-week-old baby was 40 years of age. 

If the usefulness in industry of a man 
ends at the age of 40, what will happen to 
the family unit, the fundamental basis of 
our Government? Shall Government agen- 
cies, welfare organizations, and private char- 
ity replace the father, whom nature intend- 
ed to be the provider and the guardian of his 
children’s right to normal life and develop- 
ment. Shall the children be state-reared? 

No minor reason or excuse will suffice for 
the major blunder of such a policy. Useful- 
ness in industry cannot be classified by age; 
each age has its share of competents and 
incompetents. There are different levels of 
ability at all ages and different levels of char- 
acter. The determining factor should be 
ability and physical and mental condition. 
Is it possible that the men of today are in- 
ferior in these qualities to their forefathers 
who worked until later years in life and 
reared their families, met all responsibili- 
ties, and at the same time built up a great 
Nation? Our standards are supposed to be 
higher, and science is credited with having 
achieved much towards physical improve- 
ment and prolongation of life. A man be- 
tween 40 and 50 should be in his prime, 
and maturity and experience are valuable 
assets to industry. 

Since the discrimination against men over 
40, social problems have multiplied. Public 
and private social agencies have increased 
and are numerous and varied. Family life 
has been disrupted and many homes broken. 
Case workers must find foster homes for 
more and more children. Children for whom 
no provision can be made are left to live in 
want. Delinquency of youth has become a 
national problem. Of course, there are other 
causes for these conditions, but unemploy- 
ment of the 40-plus family man has made 
its contribution. Social agencies are inade- 
quate to meet the needs. 

Uncertainty and insecurity are seeds of 
crime and of delinquency. The spirit of 
youth is misled. The guidance of a father 
can overcome many evil influences that could 
affect his children. 

Our precious youth must have parental 
support and guidance until prepared for a 
career. They must have the necessary period 
to train for a field of employment. The 
young man must visualize a life of useful- 
ness for the years ahead to feel encouraged 
to plan a home of his own. 

The 40-plus man is very important to in- 
dustry and to our Nation. Our whole social 
structure is threatened when he is refused 
his rightful place in the economic life of 
our country. If the family unit is not pro- 
tected, our American way of life is endan- 
gered. ' 

If pension regulations, rules, or laws of 
the present day are reasons offered for the 
discrimination against the 40-plus man, they 
should be adjusted, changed, or abolished. 
The cost of adjustment of pension systems 
will not equal the cost to the Nation of the 
sacrifice of the basic family unit. 
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Tax Informers May Be Watching You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many unpleasant things about 
income taxes, but one of the worst is the 
fact that through the ferreting out of 
irregularities in tax returns people can 
be punished for other and entirely un- 
related crimes. 

The role of the informer is also a 
pretty sordid and ugly one and the idea 
that a spiteful neighbor or angry busi- 
ness competitor can turn you in and give 
state’s evidence without ever being seen 
or heard smacks a little too much of the 
Gestapo to be welcome in the United 
States of America. 


The following article shows that per- 
haps the role of an informer is at times 
dangerous. Let us hope that our Gov- 
ernment will soon be able to dispense 
with their services altogether. There 
never was a partially good egg, and there 
never will be a partially good snooper: 

Tax INFORMERS May BE WATCHING You 

(By Martin Abramson) 


The young model was addressing the last 
batch of wedding invitations when the post- 
man buzzed her front door with a special 
delivery letter. The handwritten scrawl ex- 
pioded in her face like a time bomb: “Guess 
this makes me seem like a heel, but I’ve 
decided that marriage just wouldn't be right 
for us, after all.” 

Since breach of promise suits were out- 
lawed in most States, few jilted females have 
been able to salve a broken heart with finan- 
cial balm, but this case was an exception. 
The model promptly talked a blue streak to 
the local internal revenue office about her ex- 
fiance’s habit of juggling the books of his 
meatpacking firm and charging social ex- 
penses off as business deductions. The tax 
men tagged him for $40,000 in back taxes and 
penalties and handed the girl a $3,000 reward 
for “information services rendered.” 

Tax informing, 2 quaint American sport, 
seems to grow in popularity every time an 
income-tax instalment is due. Internal 
revenue offices in big cities like New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Los Angeles are de- 
luged by as many as 250 mail and phone tips 
every day. Like the stoolpigeons who oper- 
ate behind the scenes to solve crimes for 


police and district attorneys, the tax in- 
former is internal revenue’s most lethal 


secret weapon and a prime reason why it 
pays to be honest with your Uncle Sam. Tax 
informing pays off for the Government— 
over the years, Uncie Sam has collected $65 
million as a result of tips. It also pays off 
for the tattle-tale—the Government appro- 
priates $500,000 each year as reward money. 

An informer can get up to 10 percent of 
the taxes collected. The biggest such reward 
in history—$79,999.90—was paid out to a 
foursome of exemployees of a large corpora- 
tion which had set up phony holding com- 
panies to evade millions in taxes. The 
smallest—$2.29—-went to a woman who 
didn’t like her plumber and discovered he'd 
secretly sold a few pipes for cash. 

Who are the tax informers? They are 
neighbors, maids, butlers, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, lawyers, exwives, jilted sweet- 
hearts, tenants, business competitors, inlaws, 
and waiters with big ears. Their motives run 
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the gamut of human emotions—revenge, 
jealousy, greed, spite, and dozens of others. 

A bridegroom who was made an executive 
of his father-in-law’s taxicab firm got sore 
when he couldn’t get a partnership and blew 
the whistle on his pa-in-law's undeclared in- 
come. A waiter, irate over the grubby tips a 
noted financier doled out to him, heard the 
man talking about secret cash deposits and 
ran to the nearest internal revenue office. 

A lovelorn dental assistant who had re- 
mained loyal to her dentist employer even 
when he married and divorced four other 
women finally decided she'd had it when she 
saw his will and discovered she was in for 
only $200. She trilled a loud carol about 
bank accounts maintained under false names 
and the tax men moved in for a $20,000 kill. 

A woman who felt her doctor had failed to 
treat her properly for an intestinal disorder 
kept watch outside his office for weeks and 
made a careful count of his patients. She 
then turned in her report to the Tax Bureau 
which discovered the physician had seriously 
belittled his practice on his annual return. 

Alcohol is an important ally of the in- 
former and the tax collector. “The fellow 
who’s had one too many and starts bragging 
about how he’s fooled the Government 
doesn’t realize there may be a lot of amateur 
collectors listening,” a veteran tax agent 
points out. 

Not all of these “collectors” are looking 
for rewards. Some turn in reports for rea- 
sons of patriotism or simply because they 
feel, “I paid my taxes, so why should he get 
away with it?” 

The Treasury, of course, doesn’t bother to 
analyze motives, good or bad, for informing. 
“People who bring in valid information about 
tax evaders are helping the country and 
that’s all we’re interested in,” says T. Cole- 
man Andrews, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Tax officials make it clear, however, that 
informers can’t use them to settle personal 
feuds or serve as a private detective agency. 
One woman dropped into the Seattle office 
ostensibly to inform on her tax-dodging hus- 
band. 

“When you catch up to him 
because I want to slap him with a sum- 
mons,” she said. When she was told that 
tax investigations are conducted in secret 
and that even if her missing spouse were 
found she wouldn't be given his address, she 
stalked out in a huff. 

From time to time people have tried—un- 
successfully—to make tax-informing a pro- 
fession. A bookkeeper got so enthused over 
a $500 reward he began changing jobs every 
few months, staying just long enough in each 
place to rifle through back accounts, vouch- 
ers, and petty-cash books. Instead of getting 
more rewards, he nearly went to jail. 

One man spent months hanging around 
the race tracks on the theory that he'd find 
schemers and evaders in every stall. He filed 
reams of information about famous horse- 
men, breeders and jockeys but when the tax 
men found he was simply lifting and dis- 
torting gossip items from the racing sheets 
he was told to peddle his papers elsewhere. 

Every year al] the prominent names of so- 
ciety—the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Whit- 
neys—and virtually ali important stars of 
sports and show business are turned in by 
overeager informers. They blithely assume 
that successful, well-publicized individuals 
always cheat on their taxes. But the Treas- 
ury doesn't recognize such vague tips. 
There's no payoff unless you supply specific 
information and details. 

Rewards for legitimate informers’ tips 
sometimes carry their own curse. A payroll 
clerk who collected $2,000 for tattling on his 
boss not only got fired but couldn't get 
steady work again. The boss followed him 
from job to job, notifying each new em- 
ployer they were hiring a sneak. 


let me know, 
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The prize example, however, is a woman 
who worked for many years as bookkeeper 
in a large electrical company. She quit 
when she couldn’t get a raise, tattled abou; 
the double set of booKs the company main. 
tained and got a $15,000 reward. 

Two years later, she herself was haled into 
court. She had neglected to report a sup. 
stantial private income on her own tax re. 
turns and had failed to report her reward 
money as income. Fines and penalties cost 
her more than the $15,000 Uncle Sam haq 
given her and she had to spend 90 days in 
jail. 

The moral of all this seems to be: If you're 
an informer who really wants to help your 
Government, Uncle Sam will be grateful and 
generous. But if you’re completely without 
principle and try to play both ends against 
the middle, sooner or later you'll be caught 
in a squeeze. 





Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
since the fateful day when our beloved 
friend and colleague, Senator LyNpon B. 
JOHNSON, was stricken with a heart ail- 
ment and taken to Bethesda Nava! Hos- 
pital, many editorials have been written 
about this great leader and statesman. 

Of the hundreds of articles I have 
read, none touched me so deeply as that 
written by a mutual friend of ours, Mr. 
Tom S. Whitehead, publisher of the 
Brenham-Banner Press, of Brenham, 
Tex., in his column, the Spectator. Mr. 
Whitehead’s tribute to and concern for 
Senator JOHNSON is so simply and beau- 
tifully expressed that I believe every 
Member of Congress would want to read 
it. 

I therefore, under unanimous consent, 
include the article by Mr. Whitehead in 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE SPECTATOR—PRAYERS FOR LyNDON—THE 
Pace THAT KILLS—TRIBUTE TO HIS FRIENDS—- 
His GREATEST FIGHT 
Many Brenham and Washington County 

friends of Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON ale 

responding to the appeal of his colleague, 

Senator Price Daniet, and are praying for 

recovery of the senior Senator of Texas. He 

lies critically ill in a naval hospital 

Bethesda, Md., after a heart attack suffered 

last Saturday. He is definitely unable to 

resume his duties as majority leader in the 

United States Senate until next January. 

The future course of his political career 

hinges upon how complete a recovery he 's 

able to gain. 

Those of us who have known LYNDON 
JoHNsON for the last 18 or 20 years are 
shocked at his sudden collapse but not t0 
surprised. A man cannot keep up the driv- 
ing pace he has maintained during those 
years without suffering consequences. We 
first became acquainted with Jonnson 10 
1937 when, upon the death of Congressman 
J. P. Buchanan, he resigned his position 
NYA Administrator for Texas to enter the 
scramble for his seat in a special election. 
We observed the whirlwind tactics of the 
young political aspirant then. He lost 2° 
time in announcing for the job as a 100- 
percent supporter of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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He would get up at the crack of dawn, cam- 

aign all day and as far into the night as 
feasible, and then come by the Austin Amer- 
jcan office, where we worked, to check up 
on the news and the progress of the cam- 
paign. We recall one time when he started 
at the Congress Avenue bridge and made his 
way door to door all the way up to the capi- 
tol, shaking hands with every storekeeper 
and every clerk and helper he could find. As 
a matter of fact his ability to shake hands 
and get away with good grace was one of 
Jounson’s political strong points. It enabled 
nim to see hundreds if not thousands of 
yoters in @ day whereas a less able cam- 
paigner would get stuck with long-winded 
conversationalists and could count a day’s 
contacts only in the scores. 

That first campaign for Congress was & 
dilly. There were 8 or 9 candidates for the 
office, many of them already well known. 
On the other hand, JOHNSON was not too 
well known to the voters and he had to be- 
come acquainted with them within the 30- 
dey campaign. He did such a good job, 
powever, that a week before the election we 
made a tour of the district, asking people 
whom they thought would win, and found 
the weight of public opinion favored JOHN- 
son. We predicted his election over the 
field. Although he finished the campaign 
in the hospital, having to undergo an ap- 
pendix operation, he won handily and started 
his meteoric rise in the political world. 

Although JOHNSON is only 46, tall, dark, 
and handsome, he has been plagued with ail- 
ments at crucial points in his career. We 
recall one campaign for reelection to Con- 
gress when JOHNSON was laid low with gall- 
stones. His faithful wife, Ladybird, took 
the stump in his behalf and made a very 
favorable impression on the voters. He was, 
of course, reelected. He has had recurrent 
trouble from the stones, but a checkup at 
Mayo Clinic early this year revealed he was 
in good physical condition. 

However, JOHNSON’s enthusiasm for his 
job and his desire to do all he can for his con- 
stituents have led him to overtax his physical 
makeup. Dutch Hohn can testify to that. 
We recall when Dutch was Washington 
County agent. He invited LyNpoN down to 
tour the county and explain the newly 
enacted cotton allotment program. The two 
made a community-by-community tour of 
the entire county, speaking to groups wher- 
ever they could be found. The day was hot 
as blazes, but that didn’t slow up the Con- 
gressman. He even stopped on the roadside 
to help a woman repair a flat tire. By night- 
fall, Dutch was pooped, but LYNDON was still 
foOlng strong. Of course, since JOHNSON has 
become United States Senator, his duties 
have greatly increased. His responsibilities 
have been tremendous, but he has dis- 
charged them well, even at the possible cost 
of his own life. 

Senator JOHNSON has always been wise in 
the choice of his aids and fortunate in the 
number and devotion of his friends. Many 
©! them have worked incessantly in his be- 
half, paced by the Senator himself. We 
recently wrote about this in our column, 
fommenting on the possibility of his being 
the next Democratic nominee for President. 
On y last week we received a letter from the 
“enator in which he said: “I appreciate what 
you said about me in your column on June 
~0 and I appreciate even more what you 
oo bout my friends. It is certainly true 
te my greatest strength is in my friends. 

«mM the most fortunate man in the world 
In this respect.” 

But now, LYNDON JOHNSON has reached a 
oo where he is beyond the help of his 
"ends, anxious as they are to do whatever 
ae They can only offer their prayers 
ieee for the best. It is up to LYNDON 
de os the skill of the doctors, and provi- 
a But knowing LYNDON as we do—his 
*? ©! living, his desire to keep on helping 


they cal 
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his country and his friends, his determined 
will—we predict he will win this greatest 
fight of his life and return once more to the 
position of power and greatness to which his 
ability, his efforts, and destiny have brought 
him. At least, that is our sincere hope. 





Foreign Aid Money for Tito in Mutual 
Security Program Is of Questionable 
Value 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in consideration of both the au- 
thorization and the appropriation bill 
relating to the mutual security program 
for 1956 there has been considerable 
discussion regarding the advisability of 
furnishing military and economic aid to 
Communist Tito. 


As part of my remarks I am inserting 
a letter received from a man who knows 
the dangers that exist in doing business 
with Tito. Mr. William H. Smyth, of 
New York City, is an authority on this 
subject and I commend to Members of 
this House his detailed statement on the 
dangers that exist in authorizing and 
appropriating money for assistance to 
this Communist leader and his cohorts: 

New Yor, N. Y., July 10, 1955. 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 

Representative from the First District 
Wisconsin, Member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmMiTH: Your membership in the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs makes 
you, it seems to me, in what concerns our 
Foreign Affairs, a representative of all Amer- 
icans, not merely of those from your own 
Wisconsin First District. 

Therefore, and knowing your special in- 
terest in the generally misunderstood Tito- 
Communist Yugoslavia situation, and having 
had 35 years contact with the Yugoslavs my- 
self, I'd like to exercise my right as a citi- 
zen of our great Republic to send you, as 
one of my representatives on Foreign Affairs, 
my ideas on the present unhealthy situation 
for the United States in financing Tito, and 
on the recently highly successful visit of top 
Soviet leaders to Yugoslavia. 

My reason for writing is simple. It’s from 
a desire to try to help save American lives 
in world war III, which, as everyone who 
really is acquainted with world communism 
knows, will start the day the Soviets feel 
sure of victory in it. Naturally we will lose 
a lot of our good American lives in that war, 
but why lose more than necessary? Why 
follow the suicidal policy of financing Tito’s 
Communists and thereby lose the trust of 
the enslaved peoples of the world, whose help 
in sabotage and fighting may be the very 
addition to our assumed technical superior- 
ity which will be needed to ensure our 
victory in that war, and with a minimum 
loss of American lives? 

If the women of America, the mothers, 
wives, daughters, sisters and sweethearts 
of the men who will be candidates for death 
in world war III would have any idea of what 
our aid to Tito has meant, and today means, 
in building Communist potential for making 
war against us, don’t you imagine they 
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would ask why our supposedly anti-Commu- 
nist government insists on financing the 
Yugoslav Communists who their men will 
have to fight in world war ITI? 

Continuation of our aid to Tito, especially 
after Kruschev, Bulganin and Mikoyan’s 
visit to Yugoslavia, will cause the enslaved 
peoples of the world to wonder still more 
whether the United States actually is anti- 
Communist. It will decrease their already 
shaky trust in us, and could cause them in 
world war III to watch from the sidelines in 
an indifference based on their appraisal of 
our hard-cash policy of aiding Tito as indi- 
cating our real approval of world commun- 
ism, which they hate. 

Mr. Smith, my reading of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 30 shows that the 
Members of our House know that Tito is an 
international Communist, that he has re- 
ceived a staggering amount of aid from us, 
that he has not kept his side of agreements 
made with us, and that he is a murderous, 
dictatorial Communist, whose regime, com- 
pietely Communist, is openly opposed by its 
principles to our own United States. 

Therefore, instead of giving further con- 
firmation of that, which it seems to me, you 
and your colleagues already know, I'd like 
to call your attention to a few points, vital 
and of actual, present day interest, which 
appear to have been overlooked by the news- 
papers and our administration which serves 
you and us. 

The New York Times of July 9, 1955, un- 
der headline, “Belgrade Favors Europe Coun- 
cil Bid,” reported that Yugoslavia “would 
‘consider’ an invitation to join the Council 
of Europe if it were extended,” while today’s 
Times reports under headline, “New Yugo- 
slav Ties to West Indicated,” states: “An 
extraordinary luncheon meeting of French 
Cabinet ministers with Ales Bebler, Yugo- 
slav envoy to France, today oiled the hinges 
of the Council of Europe for Belgrade’s en- 
try into Western European organizations.” 

It’s always well to know with whom one 
does business. Therefore, and to help you 
gentlemen to weigh such reports properly, 
the following information, which I believe 
is correct, about Ales Beblep, is submitted to 
you: 

(a) Bebler is a dyed-in-the-wool interna- 
tional Communist, who for his services to 
the revolution and to the Yugoslay Com- 
munists in World War II, was proclaimed a 
national hero, the highest award granted by 
the Yugoslav Communists and only to their 
most loyal and trusted members. During 
part of World War II, Bebler was a colonel 
in their dreaded secret police, the UDBA. In 
December he was given the rank of colonel- 
general in the reserve, obviously another 
recognition for services to communisni well 
performed. 

(b) Bebler has been one of the principal 
pleaders in the Yugoslay Communist Gov- 
ernment for the interests of the Spanish So- 
cialist (Communist) Party in Exile, which 
has its Embassy in Belgrade. You of course 
must know that many of Tito’s top men 
served with the Spanish Communists against 
Franco in the Spanish Civil War, through 
which General Franco expelled the Commu- 
nists from Spain. 

Early this year the Belgrade Ambassador 
of the Spanish Socialist (Communist) 
Party in Exile asked a loan of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, doing this through his 
intimate friend Ales Bebler. The loan, $50.- 
000, was granted, and paid February 15, 
1955, to the Ambassador, by the Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party. Possibly some of those dollars came 
from American grants to Tito. 

The Spanish Socialist (Communist) Party 
in Exile serves world communism well, as 
its intelligence service, which until recently 
operated in France (possibly still does) turns 
all its information over to the Communist 
Yugoslav Intelligence Service, not directly 
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but through its Embassy in Belgrade * * * 
and in all probability for transmission as 
required on to Moscow. Isn’t it strange for 
us to finance Tito and thus enable him to 
finance the Spanish Communist in Exile 
whose main purpose must be to work for 
the overthrow of Franco’s government? 

(c) Bebler, a capable man, is considered 
by the Yugoslav Communists to be an expert 
on the Far East, especially for India and 
Indochina, and for some important far- 
eastern problems. They feel that in him they 
have a man suitable for handling far-eastern 
matters connected with United States and 
French policy. But when you consider that 
Yugoslavia, outside of buying some jute for 
making sacks, has practically speaking no 
connection with the Far East, one realizes 
that the sole Yugoslav inteerst in the Far 
East is in the furtherance of world commu- 
nism, one of the aims of which is the destruc- 
tion of our United States Government, and 
the taking over of our people. 

Mr. SmrrnH, surely you and most Members 
of the House remember the lines from that 
immortal American ballad, Frankie and 
Johnny, running: 


“Now Frankie she went to the corner 
But she didn’t go there for no fun 
For under her dirty kimono 
She carried a forty-four gun 
She was a looking for the man who done her 
wrong.” 


Doesn't it strike you that when a Com- 
munist government like Tito’s pledged to the 
advancement of the world revolution, which 
means to the destruction of our country, and 
all other free countries, states that it is will- 
ing to consider entering several European 
organizations of free countries, that they too 
are not doing it “for no fun”? 

Under their dirty kimono of communism 
they will be sitting in those organizations as 
agents for world communism, and judging 
by their known record of voting in the United 
Nations, and on their formal statements 
regarding policy, they’ll vote as Moscow 
would vote, could Moscow be there. They 
will do Moscow’s business, and knowing our 
plans in advance, the man they’ll be look- 
ing for, and to kill, will be the United States 
in particular, for the United States is the 
only power which can stop world commu- 
nism—and they’ve got to knock us off. 

Surely you've noticed that since that high- 
ly successful visit of Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
and Mikoyan to Yugoslavia (while General 
Zukov kept the home fires burning), the 
Soviets have developed a genial, almost an 
American “greeter” spirit, shown publicly 
from San Francisco to Moscow. 

Possibly I’m wrong, but I can't help think- 
ing this may be just another of Tito’s real 
contributions to the Soviets. It’s my opinion 
that while entertaining the Soviet leaders 
on his private island of Brioni, formerly open 
to the public, he could have quoted the Yugo- 
slay peasant proverb, “A bird is not caught 
with a closed hand,” and added, “Gentlemen, 
be open-handed, more genial. It’s easy to 
fool the Americans. Just tell them what 
they want to hear. You don’t have to do 
what you promise, but promise anyhow. 
They love promises.” 

The bird in this case is of eourse to put 
over the idea of coexistence, of neutrality, 
of peace-and-goodwill, all to get the United 
States of America out of Europe and en- 
circling bases, and to get consumer goods 
from us to enable them to keep their peoples 
quiet while they concentrate all their own 
production on war production. They can 
pay for those consumer goods with their 
gold, produced with slave labor at about $7 
per ounce, and thus have time for their 
excellent engineers and scientists to go ahead 
on their jets, missiles, or what they need, to 
enable them, when the time suits them, to 
conquer us. 

That Soviet visit to Yugoslavio increased 
Tito’s prestige in the whole Communist 
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world, and will give him more weight with 
the blind West. He was confirmed again 
as head of the Yugoslay Communist Party, 
which never would have been the case had 
he not been 100 percent loyal to world com- 
munism in actual policy and deed during 
the past 7 years in which our western policy- 
makers have kept themselves happy think- 
ing that he would come over to our side. 
Apparently the Communists have gone back 
to the basic Lenin doctrine of “collective 
leadership,” from which, for so many years, 
Stalin deviated as an absolute dictator. This 
should mean better teamwork among the 
Communists, and far greater danger for us. 
And as they are working toward a long-view 
goal, if they find one strategy won’t work, 
they'll change at once to another—but policy 
will remain. 


Mr. SMITH, why must we finance our own 
destruction? That is what the financing of 
any Communist government means, as I see 
it. Our help sent to Soviet Russia in 1920-21, 
saved the lives of a few million good Rus- 
sians, but saved the Soviet Government, and 
enabled it to keep in slavery all the Russians, 
and to kill many more millions during the 
past 35 years. Our help given to Tito, may 
have saved some Yugoslavs, but not too 
many judging by reports, that is people out- 
side of the party and the military, but it 
enabled Tito to hold the 17 million Yugo- 
slavs in slavery with no chance for regain- 
ing their freedom. Why must we do it? 

In closing, I'd like to repeat that we must 
do something to hold the trust of the en- 
slaved peoples in us, to have their help in 
world war III. One of the best ways to do 
that, in my opinion, will be to stop at once 
all aid to Communist Yugoslavia, and simul- 
taneously to make a declaration to the Soviets 
and their satellites that we expect them to 
respect the “independence” which Tito 
claims. Hence we will consider the crossing 
of the Yugoslav frontier by 1 Soviet or 1 
satellite soldier as the unfriendly invasion of 
a free country, which we will consider as 
their declaration of world war III, to which 
we immediately will react against them with 
all the means at our disposal. 


It is highly unlikely that the Soviets will 
risk starting such a war, hence the Yugo- 
slavs, not having to worry about intervention 
against them from outside, would find their 
own way to rid themselves of Tito and his 
Communist slavemasters, to regain their 
freedom, and to set up a government 
genuinely friendly and loyal to us and to the 
free world. 

Such positive action would electrify the 
enslaved peoples of the world, give them 
hope again, in all probability start the break- 
ing up of the present world Communist 
bloc, and give the world at long last a 
chance of going about its business of living 
in peace. 

Finally, I ask again, why must we continue 
to finance Tito and his murderous band, 
people opposed to practically everything we 
hold dear, and who according to the tenets 
of their communism are working for our 
destruction? 

In view of this, may I suggest for you and 
your colleagues guidance in reaching your 
decision regarding the continuation or ces- 
sation of our aid to the world Communist 
Tito and his murderous government, that you 
consider the words of Jesus Christ, quoted 
in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
seventh chapter and sixth verse: “Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you.’ 

Hoping that Congress wil stop all aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia and consider the pro- 
posed policy suggested above as a means of 
giving to our Yugoslav friends the chance 
to regain again their freedom. 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H, SMYTH. 
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The Mutual Security Appropriation Bil] 
for 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the people of this United States are be. 
ing asked to buy friends and friendship, 
Perhaps that is a bit brutal, but if we are 
to be realistic, that is just what we are 
doing if we approve the mutual security 
appropriation bill for 1956. 

Certainly we should be realistic: in 
fact, this appropriation bill might wel] 
be termed a question of realities versus 
dreams. While we all like to have pleas- 
ant dreams, although that might be a 
major task during this humid, hot 
weather with which we are plagued, 
nevertheless these dreams must be kept 
out of the Halls of Congress, or they may 
turn out to be nightmares. 

I, personally, like to face reality. It is 
a reality that the avowed aim of the 
Communist world is to bankrupt the 
United States through wild spending, 
This was stated very clearly by Lenin in 
an interview with the New York Tele- 
gram in 1924 when he said: 

Some day the Soviet Union will compel the 
United States to spend itself to destruction, 


It is a dream that we can continue to 
pour billion after billions of dollars over- 
seas without seriously weakening the 
economic structure of this Nation and 
thereby the free world. 

It is a reality no friend who was bought 
and paid for ever equaled a friend who 
was that for friendship’s sake and be- 
cause of mutual trust and agreement. I 
very definitely would not depend on loy- 
alty that can be easily bought and sold. 
The “Go home, you dirty Yank” signs 
show the results of this friendship. 

It is a dream that foreign-aid billions 
will buy a strong free world in which all 
is peace and light. Yet this dream per- 
sists despite the fact that much of our 
foreign aid has resulted in nations which 
are weaker, more dependent, and more 
anti-Western than before. 

It is a reality that much foreign aid 
has been eaten up, as former Ambas- 
sador Chester Bowles had _ said, by 
“Cadillacs and French perfume, cham- 
pagne, and evening gowns.” 

It is a dream that this money is giving 
people needed “bulldozers, fertilizer, 
electric motors and penicillin,” to quote 
Mr. Bowles again. 

It is a reality that the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, now the Interna- 
ticnal Cooperation Administration, has 
$8.7 billion dollars in unexpended but 
authorized funds. Therefore, this ne\ 
appropriation would give more than $12 
billion dollars for spending. 

It is a dream that this authorization 
is the major defense against commu- 
nism. We need to be strong economl- 
cally, militarily and spirtually—“We 
that is, not some other nation which 
cannot be counted on when needed. Not 
some nation that sells its friendship and 
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Jovalty. I believe in technical assistance 
for nations on whom we can count, but 
¢12 billion in foreign-aid spending is 
going too far. 

There are Many more realities and 
dreams in this bubble of foreign-aid 
spending. And this bubble must be burst. 
Let the authorization be used up and 
then include foreign aid as a regular 
part of our annual budget, letting all 
funds be accounted for each time a new 
appropriation is made. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
awake from this dream of spending our 
way to glory and face the realities of a 
world divided into two camps—one dedi- 
cated to slavery and the other to 


frecdom. 





Hope in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article, 
written by Daniel A. Poling. 

Dr. Poling is the editor of the 
Christian Herald and chaplain of the 
Chapel of Four Chaplains: 

HOPE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(By Daniel A. Poling) 


Within the past few months there has 
been a remarkable change for the better in 
the moral climate and political geography of 
the Middle East. Until recently this stra- 
tegic corner of Asia seemed doomed to slide 
steeply into chaos and to fall eventually an 
easy prey to Communist aggression. This 
outcome would have been a major disaster 
to the free world, for the Middle East is the 
reservoir for more than half the world’s 
supply of oil and commands the land bridge 
to the teeming millions and incalculabie 
wealth of Africa. 

I'he Middle East was rife with bitter in- 
ternal feuds and external resentments 
igainst the old colonial powers, Britain and 
France, which still maintained a precarious 
foothold of empire in the area. Some of 
these fears and hatreds had been transferred 
In post-World War II years to our own 
country. Our historic part in the liberation 
and re-establishment of ancient Israel had 
been sadly misconstrued by honest but mis- 


guided men, and wilfully distorted by mali- 
cious troublemakers. 

Israel's rebirth, however, was not the sole 
or in my view the most indigestible bone of 
contention between the Arab world and the 
West. Iam one of those who maintain that 
God's will has been done through the mir- 
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acle of Israel’s restoration, and I have pride 
in the fact that our country was the first of 
the nations to recognize His purpose in the 
renewal of Zion. 

But whether we like it or not, America had 
: herited the burden of leadership in the 
Midd e East from the weary shoulders of 
the British and packed in that knapsack of 
responsibility was a fair share of odium and 
sus} icion, 

What has happened in recent months to 
elp remove in part the causes of hatred and 
fear of America? First of all, our policy— 
and it is a bipartisan policy—of strengthen- 
‘ng Turkey as our main bulwark of defense 
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against overt Communist attack has begun 
to pay substantial dividends. The Turks 
are now our friends and allies. They fought 
bravely at our side in Korea in spite of all 
the threats of their truculent neighbor to 
the north. I think’we can fairly claim that 
we are the first Western nation in history to 
enjoy a relationship of real friendship with 
Turkey, which sturdily resisted for centuries 
the blandishments and pressures of Euro- 
pean powers. 

The reason for Turkish trust and faith in 
the United States, so clearly demonstrated 
by the good-will visit of President Celal Bayar 
earlier this year, is not only because we have 
helped the Turks build up their military 
strength, but even more important, given 
them economic assistance which has enabled 
them to raise their standard of living and 
remove the danger of communism from 
within. There is a moral in this which we 
should not be slow to appreciate, and which 
should be continued and passed on to yet 
other countries and peoples. 

By making friends with Turkey we have 
begun to forge a chain of defensive alliances 
along the southern flank of the Soviet Union 
from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. 
Turkey, Greece, and Pakistan are the pivots 
of this line of defense. This again is an 
American first. Never before in recorded 
history has an alliance of this kind to bar 
barbarian aggression against the Middle East 
been attempted. And a larger unity to bar 
such aggression, a unity of all nations and 
peoples who have a common monotheistic 
faith, begins to appear. At the recently held 
plenary session of the World Council of 
Churches, Muslim observers were in attend- 
ance. In a statement issued to the council 
and released to the press, these dramatic 
and prophetic words appear: 

“It is the prime duty of the leaders of our 
two monotheistic faiths to establish real 
and abiding friendship not only among their 
own adherents, but also between themselves 
and the followers of other faiths as well. We 
should collaborate as believers in the one God 
in defending the world against the menaces 
of atheism and materialism.” 

But immediately we are on the eve of win- 
ning, in Iran, a new and willing partner to 
this already formed alliance. Iran is slowly 
but surely overcoming its suspicions of 
American motives. How sharp the contrast 
between the situation today and that of a 
vear or so ago, when the crypto-Communist 
Tudeh Party was about to seize power from 
the faltering hands of the fanatical Mos- 
sadegh. Happily, the new Iranian Prime 
Minister, General Zahedi, recognized where 
the true interests of his country lay. And 
what is more, an American Presidential en- 
voy, Herbert Hoover, Jr., now Under Secretary 
of State, played a leading role in solving the 
knotty problem of the Iranian oil fields, thus 
removing one of the chief obstacles to Iran’s 
participation in alliance with the West. For 
the first time the Iranians feel, and are justi- 
fied in feeling, that they are getting a square 
deal from the West and that they are sharing 
more adequately in the benefits of their own 
natural resources. 

Now let us turn farther south to Egypt, 
a country of immense strategic importance 
because of its control of the Suez waterway 
and the land route from Asia to Africa. 
Here again another honest stateman of the 
emerging American foreign policy, Ambassa- 
dor Jefferson Caffrey, has scored a signal tri- 
umph by umpiring to a successful conclu- 
sion the long-drawn-out negotiations be- 
tween Britain and Egypt for the evacuation 
of British troops from the Suez Canal zone. 
And in this we have also well served our ally, 
Britain. 

Egypt has chafed at British control for 
the past 75 years. She was, under Farouk, 
first an uncertain neutral and then an un- 
willing partner in the war against Hitler 
and Mussolini. Now at last she is on her 
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own without foreign entanglements and it 
is to be hoped that she will use her new 
freedom wisely and well. 

That’s the credit side of the ledger of 
American diplomacy in the Middle East. It 
shows a profit that few believed possible 
little more than a year ago. What remains 
to be done? 

First of all, I believe, we have now reached 
the point at which American diplomacy must 
make a forthright effort to convince the 
great Arab countries that Israel is in the 
Middle East to stay and to stay as a good 
neighbor and friend. Surely on our record 
we are entitled to advance this point of view 
without being subjected to abuse and re- 
crimination. Or at least we can hope that 
such abuse and recrimination will not deceive 
our Arab friends. 

It will avail us littie if in the rear of 
our position of strength from Turkey to 
Pakistan, we simply tolerate the continua- 
tion of the present hot-and-cold war on the 
Arab-Israel frontiers. I believe we should 
take steps to make it possible for both the 
Arab States and Israel to play their part in 
the defense of the Middle East by supplying 
them with arms and technical military as- 
sistance. But it would be criminal folly to 
do so before the uneasy armistice along these 
borders has been replaced by a genuine peace. 
You don’t give a gun license to a man who 
keeps on saying he’s going to shoot his neigh- 
bor before he has a go at the burglar. 

If we have greatly aided Israel, we have 
also given Nasser a great diplomatic prize in 
the British evacuation of Suez. We can help 
him in his high purpose to turn the Valley 
of the Nile into an earthly paradise for its 
up-to-now impoverished and diseased peas- 
antry. On the other hand, we must not risk 
making it possible for Egypt or any other 
country to engage in miiltary adventures at 
the price of both Egypt’s welfare and the 
security of the Middle East. 

At this stage of our relations with Egypt, 
I am convinced that we have every right to 
seek the termination of the Egyptian block- 
ade of the Suez Canal and the sea approaches 
to Israel, and to secure the restoration cf the 
freedom of shipping which has been a car- 
dinal feature of American policy since our 
own War of Independence. It is quite intol- 
erable that any government should maintain 
a blacklist of American shippers and traders 
whose vessels have called at Israel ports, and 
deny them the international right of free 
passage of the Suez Canal. 

Next on our agenda should be a patient 
but determined attempt to get to the roots 
of the tensions between the Arab states and 
Israel and to persuade them, as we did in 
the case of Britain and Egypt, to remove 
these tensions themselves. 

At the present time, the major issue be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel is the plight of 
800,000 refugees from Palestine. Sometimes 
it is not understood that these unhappy folk 
are the victims of a war of aggression against 
Israel at Israel’s very hour of birth, a war 
which had as its aim driving the people of 
Israel into the sea. Memories are short and 
it is sometimes convenient to forget the facts 
of history, even recent history. We surely 
cannot accept a rewritten version of history, 
which makes the Jews the villains of the 
piece. 

But also we must not ignore the acute 
problem which centers in the Christian ref- 
ugee whose condition has steadily dete- 
riorated or who has found asylum chiefly 
in Lebanon. And this Lebanon is another 
small land of vast intellectual and spiritual 
proportions. With a population of 1 mil- 
lion, its government is the only Christian 
government in the Middle East, but with 
all the freedoms that we enjoy in the United 
States and with these freedoms open to all. 
The story of Lebanon, through 50 years 
and particularly since complete independ- 
ence was established, is worthy of presenta- 
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tion in the history books of any time. Her 
Ambassador in Washington, Charles Malik, 
who has been also Lebanon’s chief repre- 
sentative in the United Nations, is a former 
President of the General Assembly. He 
ranks today among the first statesmen of 
the free nations. 

For their part, the Jews of Israel have 
gathered to their bosom more than three- 
quarters of a million widows and orphans, 
destitute and homeless, aged and sick, all 
the sad remnant of Hitler’s gas chambers 
and of Communist pogroms in Eastern Eu- 
rope. They have ransomed tens of thou- 
sands from North Africa. What is more, 
besides a haven they have given these dis- 
placed persons the opportunity of produc- 
tive life in a community of brotherhood. 
Is it too much to expect that the Arab gov- 
ernments should now, and with United Na- 
tions assistance, do likewise for tens of 
thousands of Palestine refugees, who were 
lured away from their homes and fields by 
promise of speedy victory and the spoils of 
triumph? 

The population of Israel is 1,750,000; that 
of the Arab States 45 million. The area of 
Israel is 8,000 square miles; that of the 
Arab States nearly 3 million. The figures 
speak for themselves. I find it difficult to 
believe that this tiny minority can really 
challenge the existence of nations so much 
vaster than itself. 

In this dilemma of fear and suspicion be- 
tween the Arab countries and Israel, both 
sides hit out at each other from time to 
time angrily but indecisively. It is the 
duty of a good friend, as I believe America 
is entitled to be regarded by Arab and Jew 
alike, to step in and assuage the quarrel. 
To begin with, we may catch a few random 
sideswipes, but in the long run we shall be 
respected for our intervention. The least we 
can do is to say, “Why can’t you two sit 
down together and work the problem out by 
yourselves?” 

In late September of 1954 the announce- 
ment that Israel would release uncondi- 
tionally to Arab refugees all funds they had 
on deposit in the banks of Israel spells out 
hope of peace across the fear-darkened sky 
of the Middle East. The total amounts to 
$8,500,000. The agreement, for it is that, has 
been concluded by the Israeli Government 
through the Palestine Concilation Commis- 
sion. One-third of this total amount had 
been released earlier. 

Previous to this announcement it had been 
said that accounts should not be paid unless 
there were payment by Arab nations on prop- 
erty left by Jews who had migrated to Israel. 
Now it appears that other measures of a con- 
ciliatory nature are to follow. 

Immediate reaction from Jordan indicated 
that the whole situation was considered of 
major importance in the Arab world. Lead- 
ing Arab newspapers in Jerusalem had ban- 
ner headlines on the subject. Editorial com- 
ments were critical but complete reports 
were given—reports that were eminently fair. 

Preceding Israel's freeing of the cash of 
Arab refugees, there was an Arabic-language 
broadcast on the Israeli Government radio. 
This was an interview with Gideon Rafael, 
who heads the middle eastern desk of the 
Foreign Ministry. In addition to what he 
said about the freeing of cash, Rafael stated 


that Israel would find a practical plan for 
interregional communication across’ the 
Negev and aiso that she was prepared to 


grant Jordan facilities in the harbor of Haifa, 
with transit rights for goods through Israeli 
territory. 

Let the free world pray that all of this 
sums up to definite progress toward peace 
in the Middle East. 

Reconcilation is the imperative of this 
troubled but high hour in the Middle East. 

Let us try to show these ancient peoples 
to whom our civilization owes so much how 
with our help, which in the long run means 
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helping ourselves, they may restore the 
blessed corner of God’s earth which they are 
privileged to call their home. 

Take the Arabs first. The markets for 
their vast resources of oil lie in the western 
world. They cannot possibly absorb this 
vast product by themselves. But they are 
the beneficiaries of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in royalties each year, which fruit- 
fully invested in national development could 
make the whole Middle East a land of com- 
fort and progress. And with the establish- 
ment of peace, millions of dollars would be 


available from the private capital of the 
West. 
The Middle East has great unexploited 


areas of land and water, which have not been 
properly employed since Roman days. The 
valleys of the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates, Orontes 
could support populations many times larger 
than they now have. All that is needed is to 
end the sterile feud along the borders of 
ancient Palestine and to cultivate these 
Edenic gardens with the energy and indus- 
try which, in other times, have made the 
Arab nations the leaders of civilization. 

As for Israel, I cannot take seriously the 
view, sometimes too readily accepted by some 
westerners, that she will eventually expand 
beyond the frontiers achieved during her 
war of liberation. But we must also see to 
it that every justified fear of such aggres- 
sion is removed. 

Israel cannot afford to make war upon her 
neighbors. She needs time and peace to 
develop her economic strength. Five times 
in the past 10 years I have visited Israel 
and three times since 1949 I have visited the 
Arab countries. I have intimate friends and 
associations in all these lands. Particularly, 
organizations with which I am connected 
have contributed to the support of orphanges 
and of refugee children in Lebanon and 
Jordan. Also I have watched the amazing 
economic, industrial and social development 
within Israel that has literally made the 
desert blossom as the rose. 

I believe that Israel's leaders see her fu- 
ture not as an empire, but as another Swit- 
zerland, small in area, but rich in self-re- 
liance, able to make her way in the world 
through development in the arts of peace 
and thus renewing her great ancestral con- 
tribution to the world’s welfare. 

We must never allow Israel to feel that 
she has been abandoned to her fate. Be- 
yond all else Israel has something priceless 
to offer the world—faith in resurrection. I 
do not believe that history is always on 
the side of the biggest battalions. Otherwise 
all our principles and values would long 
since have succumbed to the pressure of the 
barbarians. In adversity, we do not think 
of abandoning Chiang Kai-shek, who fought 
at our side in the most desperate struggle 
in our history. Similarly with Israel, whose 
citizens, then the Jews of Palestine, were 
numbered among our faithful allies. 

I do not agree with those doleful souls 
who pessimisticaliy think that the Arab-Is- 
rael quarrel is here to stay till doomsday. 
The history of the Middle East flatly con- 
tradicts that fatalistic assumption. Turk 
and Arab now live peaceably as neighbors 
after centuries of Ottoman rule. I see no 
reason why Jew and Arab cannot do the 
same after time has healed the rancors and 
wounds of the recent past. 

For the defense of the Middle East we 
need the cooperation of all its peoples. Next 
to the Turks, Israel’s capacity for self-de- 
fense has already been amply demonstrated 
in time of war, and simple concepts of geog- 
raphy dictate her participation in the over- 
all alliance. We can, I believe, through a 
system of mutual guaranties, eradicate 
Arab fears of Israeli aggression. But, first of 
all, we must persuade all concerned that we 
do mean business, that we won’t play fa- 
vorites, and that we believe our record in 
the Middle East is clean and fair. 
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Admiral Radford, in Take-It-or-Leave-|t 
Stand, Prefers No New Legislation to 
House Reserve Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, as the House passed the Reserve 
bill without a rollcall vote, I expressed 
my disappointment at this procedure, 
which, in my considered opinion, mizht 
well be deemed irresponsible by the 
young men whose lives and liberties will 
be directly affected. I also expressed an 
apprehension—voicing a feeling quite 
prevalent on the floor last week—that 
the House was willing to settle on almost 
any provisions in order to pass a num- 
ber, a title, and an enacting clause to 
serve as a vehicle for a UMT bill to be 
drafted on the other side of the Capitol 
and submitted to the House only for 
approval of a conference report in the 
closing days of this session. 

This morning I read in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald an article by 
John W. Finney, of the United Press. 
This piece quotes Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as joining with Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Corps officials who stated 
they would rather have no new Reserve 
legislation than the bill approved by the 
House. “I feel the same way,’’ Admiral 
Radford is quoted as saying. ‘‘Unless we 
get a workable bill in its entirety, we 
would be better off to utilize the present 
law,”’ he continued. 

In other words, unless the Pentagon 
is given full authority to dictate to the 
Congress a UMT bill and unless the Con- 
gress agrees to rubber-stamp the meas- 
ure exactly as the empire builders in the 
armed services want it, they will, at long 
last, utilize the present law. I Say it is 
about time they did just that; about time 
to stop the sabotage of the voluntary 
Reserve system which has always worked 


well in the past; and time to utilize 
existing legislation which the military 


admits by implication it has not done in 
the past. 

Let them reexamine the whole problem 
realistically asking: “For what exact 
purpose do we require new, younger de- 
fense manpower? What combat or logis- 
tic function will they perform? How 
many do we really need? Should they 
be in uniform or could they better be 
civilian technicians? If they should be 
in uniform, what training course will 
best prepare them to assume their func- 
tional role in their defense mission? 
Who can best give each phase of thal 
training, the military or civilian educa- 
tors? Where? What effect will the tak- 
ing of this manpower have on other 
branches of the armed services, on the 
training and supply of professional and 
technical personnel and, in time of emer- 
gency, on our labor force?” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the United Press article 
as carried in this morning’s Post and 
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Times Herald in the Recorp at this point. 
I shall read as much of it as time permits. 
I trust that any conflicts or inconsisten- 
cies between the statements in this ar- 
ticle and the statements of the leader- 
chip and of proponents of UMT on the 
floor of the House will be forgiven.by a 
charitable membership: 


RapForRD BacKs IKE ON RESERVES 
(By John W. Finney) he 


Adm. Arthur W. Radford told Congress 
erday the Defense Department would 
rather do without a new Reserve program 
than accept major changes in the one Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed. 

The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
took a strong take-it-or-leave-it stand in 
testifying before the Senate- Armed Services 
Committee about the need for compulsory 
Reserve training. , 

He and other top defense officials opposed 
a move by Committee Chairman RicHarp B. 
RUSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, to replace 
the compulsory features of the administra- 
tion's program with a voluntary, bonus-in- 
centive approach. 

They likewise branded as unacceptable a 
bill passed by the House which included 
compulsory training but eliminated Mr. 
Fisenhower’s proposals for National Guard 
participation and overhauled some other 
provisions. 

The testimony closed out 3 days of public 
hearings on Reserve proposals. RUSSELL said 
the committee will meet Wednesday to start 
drafting a bill. 

Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps officials 
all said they would rather have no new Re- 
legislation than the bill approved by 
the House, 


WOULD BE BETTER OFF 


Asked for his views, Radford said “I feel 
the same way.” He said that unless “we get 
a workable bill in its entirety, we would be 
better off to utilize the present law.” 

His remarks were sharply criticized by Rus- 
SELL, who said Radford was saying in effect 
that “you don’t think theh Pentagon is 
capable of making a mistake.” 

In another highlight of the hearing, Gen. 
Maxwell B. Taylor warned that the Army 
will need more men than Mr. Eisenhower's 
cutback program authorizes if it undertakes 
the training of reservists. 

The new Army Chief of Staff said adoption 
of the administration’s Reserve program 
would put an extra load on the Army but 
so far “no provision has been made” for 
increasing its strength. 


ALL-OUT FIGHT 


Making an all-out, but apparently uphill, 
fight to win approval of the original Reserve 
in, the Defense Department sent its high- 
est brass before the Senate committee. 
Their testimony included these points: 

Radford said that if the plan is not ap- 
proved “we will have to make a complete 
review and reorientation of all our defense 
planning.” 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson said 
in a statement compulsory training is the 
Only way to insure fully qualified men will 
be available. But he said it will only be 
used when valid defense requirements are 
hot met by voluntary means. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Carter L. Bur- 
ge Said the volunteer approach has not 
Succeeded in the past. He said the com- 
pulsory feature would spur Reserve training 
in the way that the draft spurs enlistments. 
_ Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, retiring president of the Re- 
Serve Officers Association, said the compul- 
Sory feature is the heart of the bill. 

_Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, Chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission and 
general manager of the New York Times, said 
it ls foolish to delude ourselves” that vol- 


serve 
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untary methods would build the Ready Re- 
serves to the 2,900,000-man level contem- 
plated by mid-1959. 


Mr. Speaker, the voices of veterans 
and servicemen are beginning to be 
heard. While I cannot completely agree 
with the writer of the letter to the editor 
carried in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of July 8, 1955, especially 
in his view that the Powell amendment 
is extraneous, I believe his analysis of the 
Reserve compromise is thought-provok- 
ing, and include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

RESERVE COMPROMISE 

It would be serious indeed if the national 
Reserve plan—to be pushed through the Sen- 
ate this week—should pass without some 
examination of the uncritical assumption 
that it is, in fact, likely to make a contribu- 
tion to our national security which will out- 
weigh the burden it will lay on’ the men 
compelled to serve in it. 

At its present stage, the plan calls for 48 
weekly meetings and 2 weeks of summer 
training a year. It thus makes demands 
upon all but 2 weeks of an individual’s year, 
and this makes it perhaps the military’s 
deepest penetration yet into the body of 
individual liberties in this country. I do 
not see how one can escape the conclusion 
that the traditional freedoms to move, to 
travel, to vacation away from one’s home 
if one’s personal situation should make that 
necessary or possible, will be seriously in- 
vaded. 

As one now in service I recognize the need 
for a Reserve, will give my time to it, and will 
not complain that others of my generation 
stand to escape military obligation alto- 
gether. But those of us who have given 2 
years of our lives to the military already 
deserve something better, I think, than 
for the succeeding 4 years to be nothing but 
a series of 6-day passes from our local units 
of the military Reserve. 

It seems to me that an acceptable com- 
promise between the requirements of secu- 
rity and the rights of the individual could be 
struck by reducing the number of weeks of 
required training from 50 to 36 or 30. None 
with a realistic knowledge of the caliber of 
military training can argue that this would 
seriously lower the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. The change would, I suspect, work to 
eliminate a great deal of the evasion which, 
otherwise, would inevitably accompany the 
program. 

The Powell and Bow amendments are ex- 
traneous, of course. But there are com- 
pelling reasons for the country to think seri- 
ously about the implications of the military 
Reserve plan. I hope we have not yet lived 
so long in a defense society that we cannot 
see that the issue of personal liberty is quite 
intimately involved here, and that it needs 
to be defended more passionately than it has 
been defended so far in the editorial columns 
of the Nation’s leading newspapers. 

SILVER SPRING, Mp. 


Mr. Speaker, compulsory military 
service is a deliberate confiscation of 
both individual liberty and leisure time. 
The obligation is on the Pentagon to 
explain the actual need, the real pur- 
pose, and the exact scope of the measure 
they propose. With 2,400,000 Reserves 
in existence today, why must we train 
100,000 to 400,000 more every year to 
reach a total of 2,950,000 men by 1959? 
What is sacred about the figure of 2,950,- 
000? How was it arrived at; what are 
these men needed for, and how are they 
to be trained to make them more effec- 
tive than the 2,400,000 reservists on the 
rolls today? And, if today’s reservists 
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are so ineffective as the military claim, 
why have not some general officers been 
reclassified for this training failure? 

How effectively do the Pentagon pro- 
posals result in the equitable sharing of 
Reserve obligations? -Is it true, as Wal- 
ter Millis, editor of the Forrestal Diaries, 
states, “the basic purpose is not to draft 
men in order to create a needed Reserve, 
but to create a Reserve in order to draft 
men”? 





The Fast Writeoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the July 12, 1955, edition of the New 
York Times: 

THE Fast WRITEOFF 


Has the fast tax write-off outlived the 
emergency for which it was created; and 
should it be abandoned, or its use be sub- 
stantially restricted? 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is 
said to have felt for some time that this was 
the case; and to have convinced Dr. Arthur 
Flemming, head of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, that the question should be 
subjected to review by his department. The 
Defense Mobilization Board is scheduled to 
hold its regular meeting tomorrow, and the 
results of its studies may be presented to the 
board at, that time. 


We have no wish to anticipate the conclu- 
sions of this report. However, that there is 
a strong prima facie case for Mr. Humphrey’s 
position seems to us hardly open to question. 
The fast tax write-off plan was introduced 
in 1950, with the launching of the rearma- 
ment program of that year. At that time it 
was vitally important that the Nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity be speeded up in steel, 
aluminum, petroleum and a number of other 
key areas that were basis to the defense 
effort. Since both experience and public 
opinion supported the view that the program 
should be carried out by private interests, 
rather than by the Government, the device 
of the fast tax write-off had a strong appeal, 
and proved genuinely successful. 

The way the fast writeoff, or speedup of 
investment amortization for tax purposes, 
works is this: Assume a machine needed as 
part of the defense effort is installed at a 
cost of $100,000 and assume that it had a life 
expectancy of 20 years. Under the revenue 
laws as they stood in 1950 the firm would 
have had to spread its deductions for amor- 
tization over the entire 20 years, or at the 
rate of 5 percent a year. Under the fast 
writeoff it would be permitted to deduct 
up to 100 percent within the first 5 years 
(though the actual average allowed was 
nearer 60 percent). In addition to using the 
fast writeoff for a speedup of plant expan- 
sion, the ODM has also used it, on a more 
limited scale, in other situations when a sim- 
ilar incentive seemed desirable, such as push- 
ing the program of plant dispersal or to 
encourage the flow of capital into areas char- 
acterized by chronic unemployment. 

Since the fast writeoff was first introduced 
5 years ago writeoff certificates have been 
issued covering facilities valued at more than 
$30 billion. Considered on a short-term 
basis the theoretical loss to the Treasury of 
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revenue in this period is estimated to have 
been $3 billion. 

The fast writeoff has proved its value as 
an emergency revenue device, but it is like 
many other emergency devices in that it has 
created a potential vested interest in its con- 
tinuance. Mr. Humpurey is on solid ground, 
therefore, it seems to us, in raising the ques- 
tion of whether we are not in danger of 
falling into the habit of spoon feeding in- 
dustry. His position is fortified, moreover, 
by the fact that business can no longer com- 
plain that the amortization provisions of the 
revenue laws are unreasonably inflexible. 
When the tax code was revised in 1954 the 
amortization feature was liberalized so as to 
permit a firm, if it elected to do so, to write 
off two-thirds of the cost of an investment 
in the first half of its normal life. 





Bananas in the Gulf of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Bananas in the Gulf of California,” on 
the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect: 

Southern California propaganda special- 
ists have been undaunted in their efforts to 
throw out one smoke screen after another in 
their campaign to confuse the minds of Con- 
gressmen about the Colorado River storage 
project. They have cast themselves as sa- 
viours of the long extinct dinosaurs. They 
have expressed fears that bananas would be 
grown on Pike’s Peak. They have produced 
a new type of southern Californio slide rule 
which, when they use it, enormously in- 
creases the cost of any reclamation project 
which would permit beneficial use of Colo- 
rado River water above the California border. 

The intended effect of these cries of alarm 
is to lead the American people to believe 
that the construction of the Colorado River 
storage project would leave southern Cali- 
fornia faucets dry and their canteens empty. 
But this is far from the truth. 

In the arid western States, water is the key 
to the future development of an untold 
wealth of natural resources. The Colorado 
River accumulates this life-giving liquid 
from an area which is larger than that of any 
river system in North America other than the 
Mississippi. Every bucketful of this water 
represents potential wealth to the people of 
this region and potential wealth to the 
Nation. 

The four States in the upper basin—Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming— 
were allotted the use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
this water by the Colorado River Compact of 
1922, which was agreed to by the State of 
California as well as by the United States 
Government. Those four States to date have 
had the benefit of only minor reclamation 
projects sponsored by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, they have been able 
to make use of only about one-third of their 
allotted share of Colorado River water. The 
proposed Colorado River storage project is 
designed to enable those States to utilize an 
additional 1,700,000 acre-feet of their allotted 
share of Colorado River water, bringing the 
total use in the upper basin States to ap- 
proximately 4,200,000 acre-feet, which is well 
within the 7,500,000 acre-feet to which they 
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are entitled under the Colorado River com- 
pact. 


The lower basin States of California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada were likewise allotted 
7,500,000 acre-feet of Colorado River water 
by the 1922 compact. To date, they have put 
approximately 5,350,000 acre-feet of this 
water to beneficial uses. This was made 
possible through the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars by the Federal 
Government in such major projects as Hoover 
Dam, Davis Dam, Parker Dam, and the All- 
American Canal. 

Those projects which benefited southern 
California may have produced sour grapes in 
California vineyards, but they were not used 
to grow bananas on their mountain peaks. 
The concern of southern California citizens 
at the time those projects were authorized 
was not over the bones of extinct animals, 
but over the welfare of living and future 
generations in that area. furthermore, the 
distorted slide rule recently put into use by 
southern California propaganda artists was 
unheard of during the congressional debates 
on those projects for the simple reason that 
those projects, like the Colorado Riyer stor- 
age project, were designed as self-reimburs- 
able units. 

The best indication of how nearly dry 
southern California faucets would be if the 
Colorado River storage project is authorized 
may be found in the following figures show- 
ing how much Colorado River water flows 
annually from this country into Mexico after 
all existing uses, both in the upper basin and 
the lower basin, are satisfied. It should be 
noted that by treaty between-the United 
States and Mexico, this country is obligated 
to deliver to Mexico a maximum of 1,500,000 
acre-feet in any 1 year. It should be noted 
further that the amounts of water shown 
below in excess of 1,500,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally have not been used to grow bananas in 
Mexico, but rather largely have been allowed 
to flow into the Gulf of California; forever 
lost. 

Flow of Colorado River at 

boundary 


international 
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Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
proposed Bluestone irrigation project in 
Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 
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The Bluestone project is a part of 
he multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appro. 
priate money to grow bananas on Pike's 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Los Angeles Gas Consumers Protected 
by the Harris-Hinshaw Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
July 7, 1955: 


SAVING Gas FROM REGULATION 


Half of the gas consumed in Los Angeles 
is piped in from outside the State, and as 
consumers we have a cash interest in any 
Federal measure to control it. 


EXEMPTION BILLS 


The United States Supreme Court ruled a 
year ago that the Federal Power Commission 
should take jurisdiction over the gas in- 
dustry, although the Commission itself ex- 
rressed reluctance to do so. As a result 
there have been bills in both Houses of 
Congress to exempt the gas producers from 
regulation. 

Chairman Priest of the House Commerce 
Committee has just filed its report on the 
amended Harris bill which would exempt 
the producers from regulation as public util- 
ities but which would at the same 
protect consumers against excessive prices 
and assure a long-range supply of gas as fuel. 

The Commerce Committee’s report notes 
that the bill carries out all the major recom- 
mendations of the President’s Cabinet ( 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy. The report holds that it is neither 
in the consumer or the public interest to 
regulate gas producers as public utilities nor 
was it the intent of Congress to do so when 
it passed the Natural Gas Act of 1938. Ex- 
cept for the additional controls given to the 
Federal Power Commission to protect con- 
sumer prices, the bill would restore the law 
to what it generally was believed to be before 
the Supreme Court decision. 


COMPETITIVE PRICES 


time 


om- 


The safeguard on consumer prices is not 
an essential part of the bill, for gas produc- 
tion is a highly competitive industry with 
companies of all sizes. It is not likely that 
the FPC would have to exercise its power 
to keep prices reasonable. The committee 
report pointed out that competition had kept 
prices at a reasonable level in the 16 years 
under which the old law was operative 

As a matter of fact, the cost of natural 
gas to the consumer is largely the cost ol 
transportation and distribution. For ex- 
ample, a New Yorker, far from the natural 
gas fields, pays $2.42 for a quantity of g 
for which the producer at the well get 3 
A Milwaukeean, closer to the 


than 8 cents. 
source, pays $1.26 for the gas which the pro- 
ducer puts into the pipeline for less than 
10 cents. 

In connection with the transportation t 
of gas, the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce heard a proposal list 


month to make the pipeline common be 
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riers “with the same privileges, rights and 
duties that the railroads have to the shippers 
and receivers of goods by rail.” 

ANALOGY IN COAL 


The proponent is James D. Prancis, presi- 
dent of a West Virginia coal company. If 
Federal control were limited to the inter- 
state pipelines, he said, “a tremendous 
amount of Federal interference in private 
business” would be eliminated. He finds a 
parallel in the liberation of the coal industry 
from the railroads, accomplished by the 
Elkins and Hepburn Acts of 1906 which “took 
the American railroads out of the coal-pro- 
ducing business to the substantial advantage 
of the railroads, the coal producers and the 
coal consumers.” 

Mr. Francis would have no Federal gas- 
price regulation at all. The Harris bill’s 
reasonable-price clause promises a minimum 
ef interference with the producer, and Mr. 
Francis may not have known the language of 
the amended House bill when he spoke to the 
Senators. But he was correct and the House 
committee was correct when they said that 
if gas producers were given a public utility 
status in Federal law the incentive to explore 
for and develop new gas reserves for the in- 
terstate market would be destroyed. 

The continuing search for new gas fields 
is vital to Los Angeles. The supply within 
the State is diminishing and there has been 
talk of going as far as the Canadian fields for 
assured supplies. The community’s fuel 
economy is founded on gas and every en- 
couragement given to the explorers should 
be as welcome to us almost as water. 





New York State Dentists Favor Coverage 
Under OASI 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
dentists of New York State, like their 
colleagues throughout the country, are 
overwhelmingly in favor of coverage un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. The legislation necessary to ex- 
tend such coverage is before the Ways 
and Means Committee. What are we 
waiting for? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp the 
following telegram: 

BROOKLYN, N, Y., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. Harouip C. OSTERrTac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge your support of 
amendments to social-security law which 
provide OASI coverage for self-employed 
dentists. At its 87th annual meeting on May 
18, 1955, the Dental Society of the State of 
New York unanimously adopted resolution 
favoring inclusion of dentists in the Federal 
OASI program after submission of State so- 
ciety committee report showing of 10,812 
questionnaires mailed to membership. Re- 
turned ballots were: 6,173 for OASI, 878 
against. The dental profession of New York 
State overwhelmingly favors OASI coverage. 

New York State CuHaprer, Con- 
GRESS OF AMERICAN DENTISTS 
For OASI, 

Dr. B. A. Gretprr, President. 

Dr. NATHAN Kosrin, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Labor “Never Had It So Good,” Even 
Union Chieftains Admit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Victor Riesel: 


Lasor “Never Hap It So Goop,”” EvEN UNION 
CHIEFTAIN’S ADMIT 


Certainly the Nation’s labor leaders believe 
this is one of the best years of our lives. 

Dave: Beck’s Teamsters Union headquarters 
has just opened in Washington—equipped 
with a lovely theater, complete with cinema- 
scope. 

Dave McDonald’s Steelworkers Union has 
just picked up one of the choicest pieces of 
Washington real estate—‘“for investment 
purposes’—near the White House. It’s 
made up of four lots at 17th Street and New 
York Avenue. 

The still unpublicized A. Scott Milne, head 
of the AFL Brotherhood of Mectrical Work- 
ers, who some day may lead the entire labor 
movement, reported recently that his union 
now has a pension fund of $43 million. 
Much of it is in the stock market “based on 
the proper diversification between bonds, 
preferred stock, and common stocks * * *” 

Virtually all big unions today are swing- 
ing into the stock market. There are no 
gloom and doom prophets among them— 
just experts on profits. 

That's the big news from deep inside the 
labor sanctums today—sharp amazement 
over the strength of the boom everywhere 
except in the coal fields. And John Lewis 
himself now believes the time has come to 
get up a new contract for the pits—setting 
up either a shorter workday or a 4-day week. 
But the aging cynic believes that even the 
unfortunate coal diggers are in for better 
times. 

What is exciting labor leaders most these 
days has nothing to do with power plays or 
natiomal politics. What astounds them is 
that more and more of their people are 
working on fewer and fewer defense orders. 

In other words, capitalism is surviving 
without depending on war production, an 
international crisis or the stockpiling of 
superbombs. Everything is booming on the 
peace production front—from construction 
of drive-in-theaters to the new cars and new 
roads along which America travels. 

Typical of all this is the General Motors 
decision to split its stock 3 for 1. I checked 
the office of the men who advise union offi- 
cials on the investment of millions annually. 
There was as much optimism inside labor as 
there was inside financial circles when the 
split was announced. 

To the labor leaders it means that GM 
believes it can maintain in the next 5 years 
the prosperity of the past five years—and 
that means creating thousands of new jobs 
all over the Nation. 

GM President Harlow Curtice put it this 
way the other day: 

“During the 5-year period of our labor 
agreement which expired last May 29, Gen- 
eral Motors achieved record sales and a rec- 
ord volume of production. Also we under- 
took the greatest expansion program in GM 
history. As a result 141,000 new jobs were 
created in the United States by GM, an in- 
crease of 37 percent in GM’s total United 
States employment in 5 years. 
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“This was accomplished despite a steady 
decline in defense work during the last 2 
years.” 

General Motors allocated $2 billion for ex- 
pansion in the past 18 months. This must 
be added to the scores of millions the Ford 
Co. is spending or has spent on new plants 
in California, Texas, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
Ford completed 28 major projects last year 
and began work on 17 new ones in 1955. 

Everywhere production, like the weather, 
is toppling records. This country is at the 
peak. We’re making more steel than vir- 
tually the entire Western World put together. 
The construction figures are so vast, they 
numb you. Over $41,800,000,000 will be 
spent on construction and building this 
year by the Government and private busi- 
nesses. 

More than 64 million people are at work. 

Small wonder AFL president George 
Meany told the National Press Club the other 
day that “Labor never had it so good.” 

Its take-home pay is at an all-time high— 
not only outpacing the workers of the rest 
of the world but now passing the income 
earned by many professional and executive 
classes abroad. We now have thousands of 
steel and auto workers making more than 
British, French and Italian governmental 
leaders. 

Attention, Karl Marx. The workers of the 
Western World have disappointed you—and 
all other prophets of doom. What we need 
is a new edition of Das Kapital. It isn’t 
collapsing, after all. 





Thank You, Mr. Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter of 
appreciation from an American now re- 
siding in Panama who thanks Congress- 
man Ftoop for his interest in the prob- 
lems affecting the Panama Canal Zone: 
Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: Your interest in matters 
pertaining to the Panama Canal is greatly 
appreciated. There are times when we, the 
American residents here, feel as though we 
had been orphaned by our Government’s of- 
ficials. Then there appears on the scene a 
public-spirited Congressman, like yourself, 
whose interests transcend the limits of a 
single congressional district. When that 
happens, we of the Canal Zone feel that 
we have gained a Representative in Con- 
gress. 

Because you have shown this interest I 
would like to call your attention to an error 
that crept into testimony of the Governcr 
of the Canal Zone at a hearing before your 
committee. The newspapers report that the 
Governor attempted to justify his Washing- 
ton office payroll by claiming that the Pana- 
ma Canal Company is required to do the hir- 
ing of civilians for the Army as well as his 
own agencies. That is not true. 


The Army has its own civilian personnel 
Office and processes both locally hired and 
States recruited personnel. The canal peo- 
ple maintain a central labor office, which 
is the surviving remnant of a wartime labor- 
clearance operation. This office does nothing 
for the Army except to issue credentials al- 
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lowing locally hired personnel to work in 
the Canal Zone, and performs the entrance 
physical examination for this class of em- 
ployees. It is no longer a labor-procurement 
office. The Army pays for this service at 
the rate of $6 a year for every employee on 
its payroll and without regard to how many 
years the employee may remain in the 
service—and gets no further service from 
the Canal Zone. The duties of the labor- 
clearance office seem to consist in certifying 
to the employability or nonemployability of 
the individual and does not include record- 
keeping in reference to Army employees re- 
ferred to the agency in question. 

In conclusion, let me again refer to the 
appreciation virtually all Canal Zone people 
feel for your interest in the enterprise lo- 
cated here. 








The Honorable Burton E. Sweet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21, 1955, Federal Judge Henry N. Graven 
convened a special session of the United 
States District Court, Northern Division, 
at Waterloo, Iowa, at which fitting trib- 
utes were paid to the Honorable Burton 
E. Sweet, of Waverly, Iowa, a distin- 
guished former Member of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

For more than 60 years Mr. Sweet 
has practiced law in the Federal and 
State courts of Iowa, and now, at the 
age of 87, he is still engaged in the daily 
practice of his profession as senior mem- 
ber of the law firm of Sweet, Sager & 
Engelbrecht. 

Some 150 attorneys, their wives, and 
friends of this veteran lawmaker and 
lawyer attended the special session of 
the court at Waterloo. I have been able 
to obtain a transcript of the remarks 
made by Mr. Sweet on that occasion and 
it is a pleasure to insert these remarks 
in the REcorD at this point: 

May it please the court, members of the 
bar, ladies and gentlemen, I will say at the 
outset, I wish to express to you my pro- 
found appreciation for the compliment that 
you have paid me today in coming here on 
this occasion. I may say, it is true I am 87 
years of age. It is also true that I was ad- 
mitted to this court to practice law on June 
12, 1895; some 60 years and 9 days’ have 
passed since then. When I was admitted to 
this coyrt A. J. Van Duzee was clerk. At 
that time Judge Shiras was the presiding 
judge. I remember very well the first case 
that I was connected with in Federal Court— 
the Anti Kamnia Chemical Co. had brought 
suit against the CaPhenin Chemical Co. of 
Waverly, Iowa, for $50,000. It was a patent 
case—an infringement case—and they had 
asked for a temporary injunction, and they 
were supporting their application for the 
temporary injunction by affidavits. After 
looking their affidavits over, I realized that 
it was necessary for me to have time in which 
to prepare counteraffidavits, so I went be- 
fore Judge Shiras at Dubuque, Iowa, and 
said to him, rather timidly, I would like to 
have time in which to file counteraffidavits. 
He .looked up and smiled and said, “My 
young man, you shall have all the time you 
want.” He said, “I am going to have a vaca- 
tion, and I am going to Lake Minnetonka, 


. tary to Senator Allison. 
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in Minnesota, and I will set this case down 
for hearing some 60 days in advance at the 
Federal Court Building in St. Paul.” When 
the day came for the hearing I was very 
much in doubt as to the situation, and so was 
my client. But when he got through the 
hearing he smilingly said, “I don’t believe 
the people at Waverly will consume too many 
of the pills, at least not enough to hurt 
them. The temporary injunction is denied. 
Those words were like music to my ears 
and to my client’s ears. 

I also practiced law before Judge Reed. 
Judge Reed as I remember him, was a man 
whose mental processes were not very fast, 
but were very accurate. 

I also practiced before Judge Scott. I 
was well acquainted with Scott before he 
was judge. He served upon the State cen- 
tral committee from the 11th District and 
I served on the same committee from the 


3d District. We served together for a 
period of 4 years. Judge Scott afterward 


served with me as a Member of Congress. 
Some of the attorneys who practiced before 
him thought that he was rather austere 
at times, but I may say to you, he never 
was austere with me, and in addition to 
that I believed him to be an honest, upright 
and painstaking judge. 

These three judges played their part well 
in their day and generation. Their lives 
were like a cloudless sky—their memories 
like a sea at rest. 

I remember meeting my good friend Lee 
McNeely way back in the days when he was 
secretary to David B. Henderson. David B. 
Henderson at that time, as I remember it, 
or about that time, was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and a little after 
that time Uncle Joe Cannon, of Illinois, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and my good friend McNeely was his 
clerk—his parliamentary adviser—and then 
again I remember that McNeely was secre- 
And I may pause 
a moment to state here, that at the time 
or about the time he was secretary to David 
B. Henderson, Speaker of the House, and 
Senator Allison, leader of the Senate, Iowa, 
was in those days a powerful infiuence in 
the affairs of this Nation. Lee McNeely, 
as he has said, has been a friend of mine 
for all of these years. Friendship is that 
gentle salutation of the heart that lives in 
all the languages of men. It is a little less 
than love—a little more than comrade— 
and winds and turns its way through all the 
affairs of men, their thoughts, their deeds, 
and runs through song and toil and battle- 
field. McNeely was my friend, is my friend 
now. Can I say more, can I say less? 

I listened this afternoon to my good friend 
Swisher, and as usual he delivered, what 
I would say, at least on this occasion, an 
excellent speed. [Laughter.] 

My good friend Arben L. Young, gave a 
short history of my life. The only criticism 
I have of it, it is a little bit overdrawn, but 
I may say to you at the present time, I have 
forgiven him and I ask the court to pardon 
him. 

Now, on this occasion, I am not going to 
say much about myself, but I am going to 
mention the fact that my mother was born 
in the State of Vermont, my father in the 
State of Ohio. My father’s ancestors came 
from Massachusetts, they were there before 
the Revolutionary War, and took part in that 
war. They took part in that great western 
movement which followed the war, and their 
pathway led them from Massachusetts to 
New York, to Ohio, to Indiana, to Illinois, 
and to Iowa, and their tombstones are like 
milestones along the highway of our na- 
tional development, as the mighty tide of 
immigration rolled westward toward the set- 
ting sun, and our Nation swept on to em- 
pire and to greatness. My parents came 
into Iowa and settled on the broad prairies 
of Bremer County. They settled there in 
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1867, where I was born. I was not born in qa 
log cabin, but I was born in the successor to 
the log cabin—a cabin built of native sawed 
lumber. I was born at a time when the 
rank thistle nodded in the wind and the 
wild fox dug its hole unscared. 

By good fortune I was directed to the law 
practice, and I want to say to you that I 
consider the practice of law one of the 
greatest professions on earth. Out of the 
members of the bar we select the judges of 
our district courts; we select the judges of 
our United States courts. I want to say to 
you ladies and gentlemen that our courts are 
the bulwark of our liberty and the founda. ° 
tion of our feedom. Abandon the courts, 
and we would be the same as they are in 
South America, with inadequate courts, and 
anarchy would prevail. We would not be 
the great Nation we are today. Our courts 
are the home of liberty, where freedom ex- 
ists, where our rights are determined. Our 
Constitution would be a worthless piece of 
paper if it were not properly construed. I 
will say to you that the judges of the United 
States courts since the days of John Mar- 
shall, 173 years ago, have caught the inspira- 
tion of the founders of this Government, and 
today the United States courts are the citadel 
of our liberties and of our rights. I some- 
times feel that we do not realize what the 
courts of this country mean to us. Our Fed- 
eral courts, our State courts, are the great 
balance wheel that keep this Republic with- 
in its proper orbit. I want to say to you that 
our Americanism is in reality founded upon 
our Federal courts and our States courts, 
and that our American jurisprudence is the 
most splendid specimen of the workings of 
American liberty, and of American rights and 
of American justice. In fact, we don’t seem 
to know it, but we live and have our being in 
this country and in this Government be- 
cause of our courts. The courts of this 
country and our American jurisprudence is 
in fact our Americanism. 

Americanism is one of the. grandest 
words in the English language. It has be- 
come symbolical of civil and religious liberty 
on the western continent. It represents the 
shining goal toward which the human race 
has been tending since time began. 

We find epitomized in it the struggles, the 
hopes, the dreams, the aspirations of man 
for better days and better things, since the 
time when he cringed and crawled in the 
dens and caverns of barbarism, and groped 
and felt his way through the long night of 
the stagnant centuries toward the dawn of 
a grander day, up to the present hour, when 
we behold him revealed, standing upright, 
with the sunlight of heaven in his face, or 
walking with uncovered head beneath the 
silent stars, contemplating as to the handi- 
work of the Creator and the betterment of 
the human race. 

The true fundamentals of Americanism 
are based upon the teachings of the lowly 
Nazarene. 

When Christ proclaimed to the world the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and the priceless value of the humblest 
human soul, He made tyrants and despots 
tremble on their thrones. 

He laid the foundation of democratic, self- 
government, and the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. From His teachings have come the 
emancipation of childhood, the elevation of 
woman, and our rich and splendid heritage 
of religious, civil, and constitutional liberty. 

Americanism is the new civilization. 

Americanism has become synonymous with 
the spirit of civil and religious freedom 
throughout the world. With us and all 
thinking men, Americanism has become like 
a mighty and everwidening stream. 

At its touch parched areas blossom and 
become fertile again. Upon its borders grow 
every flower that graces a true Christian 
civilization; and there, too, may be found 
the full fruitage of every plant and shrub 
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and tree which springs spontaneously from 
the soils of equal opportunity and individual 
t. 

"= its broad bosom float a thousand barks. 
There genius spreads its ever-purpling sails. 
There poetry dips its silver oar. There op- 
portunity sparkles from the crest of every 
wave. There art, invention, discovery, sci- 
ence, morality, and religion may safely and 
securely float. 

On its surface serenely rides our ship of 
state, amid the storms of war, unchecked by 
devious currents or adverse winds that blow. 

The hopes of humanity are hanging 
preathless on its fate. The waters at times 
seem troubled, but our course is plain. An 
enlightened public opinion is our pilct and 
our grand Constitution is our chart and 
compass. I trust that the fine conception of 
the great poet may be realized: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


“we know what master laid the keel; 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel! 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope!” 


Let me say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that is what Americanism means, and that 
is all found within our Federal Courts, our 
State courts, and in the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

The American bar, the lawyers, have been 
instrumental in building this splendid struc- 
ture of American jurisprudence. In short I 
may say that the courts are the conscience 
of this Nation. Let us go forward then in 
the future, as we have in the past. We 
should have a patriotism which comports 
with the great land in which we live. Let 
our patriotism be as shoreless as the air we 
breathe, as ceaseless as the flow of our in- 
land rivers, as majestic as our snow-capped 


mountain ranges, as sublime as the two great 
oceans Which lash our borders, as exalted as 
the canopied heavens above. 


I may say to you at the present time— 


_"“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time. 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 


At the present time this Nation is in a 
death struggle with another nation. On the 
one hand we have Americanism. On the 
other we have communism. On the one 


hand we have freedom and liberty, and on 
the other hand we have slavery and tyranny. 
On the one hand we have a government that 
is founded upon the principles, and precepts, 


and teachings of the lowly Nazarene. On 
the other hand we have atheism, agnosti- 
Cism, Marxism, and even feudalism mixed 
With socialism. In fact their form of gov- 
frnment is difficult of analysis because of the 
conflicts and contradictions and paradoxes 
that exist therein. This is the first time in 
«il history that the whole world, more or less, 
_ been in a conflict of this kind and char- 
acter 

a want to say to you people this afternoon, 
Nat there will always be a United States 
: America. Why dolI say that? Because 
m ‘eve it is the will of the infinite. Men 
oe women who have once tasted the sweets 
o liberty and freedom can never be domi- 
hated and ruled by a tyrant or despot. Men 
ea women who have once tasted the sweets 
* liberty and freedom can never be sub- 
lugated by Russia. I don't know whether 


.: are going to have war or not. I hope not. 
ae have thought, and I have been 
“Hecting 


“ia * about this for some time, that per- 
9 if it goes on the way it is now going, 
— it will wear itself out. They will get 
Ured of the present tense situation. It may 
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be settled by diplomacy—the federation of 
the world, the parliaments of man. One 
thing I do know—the shallows murmur but 
the mighty deeps of the human heart re- 
sound. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands, thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart, 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Now, I realize that I am getting to be an 
old man. I am journeying toward the last 
sunset. But yet, I want to say to you that 
I expect to meet the end tranquilly, serenely, 
as the stars meet the dawn. May I read in it 
all a hidden meaning, which only the rapt 
and parting soul may know, as he hears the 
waves pounding and beating upon a distant 
shore beyond the habitation of man. I don’t 
mean by that that this is my farewell by 
any means. Simply the dawn of a grander 
day. 

Now, I want to thank everyone of you for 
your kind attention, especially the judge, 
who has taken such an active part in the 
whole drama of events which led up to this 
day. The memory of your kindness will 
abide with me forever. Thank you. 





Brannan Plan May Haunt GOP in Tussle 
With Farm Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article appearing 
in the Minneapolis, Minn., Sunday Trib- 
une of July 10, by Charles Bailey, Wash- 
ington staff correspondent, entitled 
“Brannan Plan May Haunt GOP in Tus- 
sle With Farm Supports”: 

BRANNAN PLAN May HAuNT GOP IN TUSSLE 
WITH FARM SUPPORTS 


(By Charles Bailey) 


WASHINGTON.—The shade of Charles F. 
Brannan, former Secretary of Agriculture, 
may yet return to haunt his successors here, 


Brannan, whose agricultural plan was the 
subject of as concentrated a blast as has 
been received by any farm proposal in years, 
is far away practicing law and prospering 
in the breezy environs of Denver, Colo. 

He has been replaced by Ezra Taft Benson, 
whose reaction to the mere mention of Bran- 
nan’s name is an ill-disguised shudder. 

But there must be times when Benson— 
like others who were among the opponents 
of Brannan’s ideas—wonders whether his 
predecessor has put the whammy on him. 

If Benson, for example, should read 
through Brannan’s testimony before the 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees, 
April 7, 1949, he would find some strangely 
Bensonlike remarks. 

Benson, who argues that prices alone can- 
not determine farm prosperity since total in- 
come is based on “price times volume,” would 
find Brannan saying: 

“Farm people and all those who do busi- 
ness with them are concerned with price 
as a means to an end, that end being a good 
income.” 

Again, Benson criticizes present price- 
support programs because they aid the big 
corporation farmer more than the smaller 
operator, 
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Brannan apparently was worried about the 
same thing, for he urged the legislators to 
limit support payments “to a volume high 
enough to benefit most farms but one which 
will not encourage the development of ex- 
tremely large industrialized farming.” 

In this connection, incidentally, Brannon 
seemed to be more worried than Benson— 
Brannan recommended setting some kind of 
limit, while Benson, though deploring the 
present situation, has not asked Congress to 
do anything about it. 

A third apparent similarity of thinking 
shows up in this Brannan comment: 

“The price and income supports I have 
suggested, in common with all other price- 
supported systems, fall short of meeting the 
needs of those operators who lack enough 
good land and enough capital to produce 
the necessary volume with the necessary effi- 
ciency for a good standard of living.” 

This could have been Benson talking—the 
Benson who has argued that price supports 
do not help the little fellow and one of whose 
chief Senate backers last month read a list 
of the biggest price-support loans, by States, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Obviously, comparisons like these are not 
completely fair. 

Neither Benson nor Brannan would be 
likely to admit the present Secretary and the 
former Secretary agree on much. 

But comparisons do point up one fact: 
That there is much undisputed ground in 
the farm-law struggle—and very little action 
to cover that ground. 

One of the most easily understood facts 
about present price supports is the way in 
which they provide more money for the big, 
efficient operator than they do for the small, 
less efficient farmer. 

But neither Benson nor the Republican 
83d Congress tried to do anything about it 
in rewriting the farm-price laws. 

The Democratic 84th Congress has shown 
little, if any, enthusiasm for proposals by 
Senator HuMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
in the Senate and several Members in the 
House to set an upper limit on support aid. 

The horror figures recited from time to 
time—showing that some big cotton farms, 
for example, may get over $1,000,000 a year 
in supports—certainly are not conducive to 
keeping city Congressmen on the side of 
price-support legislation. 

Yet Congress and the administration have 
done nothing to meet this admitted prob- 
lem except deplore it. 

Here are some of the fundamental ques- 
tions faced by Congress: 

Is there some way to discourage the pro- 
duction of low quality crops and encourage 
the production of high-quality products that 
are in demand or even shortage? 

Is there some way to make sure that farm- 
ers who take price-support payments hold 
up their end by observing sound farming 
practices and undertaking soil conservation 
methods? : 

Is there any way to arrive at a program 
that will restore some of the land now being 
cultivated to the grass cover that is re- 
quired to prevent continuing erosion and 
dustbowl conditions? 

Brannan pulled many of these elements 
together. He was practically tarred and 
feathered for coming up with a socialistic 
proposal—although had it been offered to 
Congress in little chunks, it would prob- 
ably have looked a lot less objectionable. 

One measure of the present congressional 
farm leaders will be their ability to pull to- 
gether these problems, to present unified 
solutions, without making their product 
look like a giant package deal that could be 
the target of opposing groups. 

If they fail in this attempt, they will have 
done no worse than almost every congres- 
sional group that tried before. 

If they succeed, they will deserve credit 
not only from farmers bv't also from the rest 
of the Nation's taxpaye’ ;. 
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Passport Division Outgrows Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Times, Sunday, July 3, relative to hous- 
ing conditions which affect the Pass- 
port Division of the State Department: 
Passport Division OvutTcrows OFFIcE—WIN- 

DER BvuriILpING, WitH Civi. War CELLS 

BELow, CALLED INADEQUATE BY NEw CHIEF 


(By Bess Furman) 


WASHINGTON, June 25.—The new Chief of 
the Passport Division thinks her office has 
outgrown the 1848 Winder Building with a 
Civil War dungeon in its depths. 

Few of the hundreds of persons trooping 
through its front door to get passports know 
of the windowless cell in one corner of the 
basement that has a covered hole in the 
ceiling through which food was let down to 
whoever languished there. 

The remainder of the basement is a 
labyrinth of cells with windows, a little less 
dank. The theory is that Confederate officer 
prisoners waited there to be exchanged. 

Miss Frances Knight, new Passport Chief, 
today said that this unquestionably historic 
building close to the White House should 
be made into a very fine museum of the 
Civil War era. 

“But it’s just not adequate,” she added, 
“to serve the jet travel age that will soon be 
upon us.” 


SPEEDUP CALLED VITAL - 


“When people planned months ahead to 
go overseas,” she said, “they didn’t mind 
waiting 3 weeks for a passport. Today Lon- 
don and Paris are an overnight hop. The 
processing of passports should be stream- 
lined, mechanized, and speeded up.” 

Now mailbags that arrive by the truck- 
load are lugged across the floor by women 
workers. Miss Knight wants a mechanized 
operation, as in modern post offices. Photo- 
graphs are hand pasted on each passport 
with glue from an ancient pot, and are then 
hand ironed with an ordinary electric iron 
to seal them in place. Miss Knight said that 
surely this process could be dome by a 
machine. 

Since the granting of passports is one of 
the oldest operations in Government, the 
Passport Division has accumulated down the 
years more than its share of obsolete equip- 
ment. 

Invaluable information reposes in over- 
stuffed wooden files that require back- 
breaking effort to manipulate. Safes are not 
safe in the Winder Building—they might fall 
through the floors and wreck the place. 
Miss Knight estimated that fully 50 percent 
of the equipment of the Passport Division 
badly needs modernizing. 

To that end she asked the House Appro- 
priations Committee last week for a supple- 
mental appropriation which would include 
rental of another locale. 

The statistics she submitted there have 
not been released for publication. But she 
gave typical figures on the sharp recent rise 
in travel in this record-smashing tourist 
season. 

THE CURVE MOVES UP 


A week ago Saturday, 121 persons were at 
work on passports in the Winder Building. 
A total of 3,100 passports were written, 4,000 
passports were checked, and 4,000 passports 
were dispatched. 
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Air and ship passenger travel overseas, less 
than 500,000 persons in 1945, passed the 
1,500,000 mark in 1947, and by 1953 had 
passed the 214 million mark. The curve since 
has been upward. 

In 1945 the Passport Division, operating 
on a budget of $426,954, took in $454,954 in 
fees. In 1950, operating on a budget of 
$730,165, it took in 82,390,000 in passport 
fees. In 1955, operating on a budget of 
$876,915, the Division had estimated at $3, 
million take in fees. However, the passport 
business this year has been so heavy that this 
sum may reach $4 million. 

The chief claim to fame of the Winder 
Building, and the one which would entitle 
it to become a museum, is that it was the 
Civil War communications center. 

President Lincoln, according to a plaque at 
the entrance, was a constant visitor dur- 
ing the war and received here the latest 
dispatches by wire from the Army of the West 
and by courier from the southern front in 
addition to conferences with his military 
commanders. It is recorded that he often 
came at night to talk to prisoners. held in 
the cells. There is no more familiar chapter 
of Civil War history than these nocturnal 
vigils of Abraham Lincoln. 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 3d, grandson of the 
Civil War general who later became President, 
gave another historic laurel to the old place. 
Since it was also the office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General during the Civil War, he said, 
it is logical to assume that General Order No. 
100, which first put into official language how 
to treat prisoners of war and people in occu- 
pied territory, was executed there. This was 
the foundation on which International Red 
Cross agreements later were built. 

Mrs. Ruth Shipley, recently retired pass- 
port chief, gathered for the Winder Building 
a fine collection of historic prints of its pe- 
riod. They line its first floor corridors. 

The Passport Division was moved into it 
during World War II. Mrs. Shipley found 
“rats fat and insolent” there. She told in 
the Foreign Service Journal of trying to clean 
up in advance of a promised official visit of 
the Duke of Windsor, only to have him take 
a different way in to await ‘the old, limping 
elevator between two walls adorned with the 
biggest, blackest grease spots in Washing- 
ton.” 

Mrs. Shipley said then that the prison cells 
would disappear in the restoration then in 
progress, leaving only “the rich dignity” of 
the rest of the building. But the rats still 
run through the Winder basement, and the 
termite wings pile high there in springtime. 

Gen. W. H. Winder, the War of 1812 hero 
who built it the year before the gold rush, 
rented it immediately to the Government, 
which in 1854 bought it for $100,000 by act 
of Congress. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 


Illinois? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Illinois has more than 
69,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed. 
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The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi. 
billion-dollar upper Celorado River pro. 
ject. 

The Congress might as well appropri. 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Copyright Office Given $20,000 for the 
Initiation of Studies Relating to the Re- 
vision of the Copyright Laws—I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr, 
Speaker, on January 20, 1955, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2677, creating a Fed- 
eral commission to study the copyright 
laws and to make recommendations for 
their revision. On June 7, 1955, Dr. 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, and Arthur Fisher, Register of 
Copyrights, appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Appropriations 
and described the Copyright Act of 1909 
as archaic. At that time they requested 
the creation of a number of new posi- 
tions in the Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress to undertake a 3-year 
study looking toward the revision of the 
domestic law. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
included a recommendation of $20,000 
for the initiation of studies relating to 
the revision of the copyright laws in its 
report on H. R. 7117 in House Report No. 
1036. By a voice vote the House on 
July 1 passed H. R. 7117, making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
fiscal year 1956, without amendment. 
This bill, containing an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the special study of the copy- 
right laws, is now under consideration 
by the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. The chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is Senator 
Cart Haypen, of Arizona. 


I include as part of my remarks eXx- 
cerpts from a study prepared for me by 
the American Law Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress of the major attempts 
to modernize the copyright law of 1909 

VII. THe NEw BEGINNING, 1932 


In the early days of the 72d Congress 3 
S. 176 by Mr. Hébert, S. 3985 by Mr Dill, 
and H. R. 139 by Mr. Vestal, were introduced. 
No action, however was ever taken on aly 
of these bills. Representative William | 
Sirovich, the new chairman of the House 
Committee on Patents, struck out in a new 
direction by calling for hearings on the sub- 
ject of a general revision of the copyright 
law without considering any particular bill 
These hearings were held on February 1, 2, 
3, 12, 15, 23, 24, 26, 29, of 1932, and March 
1, 2, 7, 10, and 14 of the year 1932. The 
committee invited all the various groups 
and interest concerned with copyright 
appear and state their views. The objective 
seems to have been to attempt to get 4 
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definite statement from each with respect 
to what should be in a major revision. 

No attempt has been made, while cover- 
ing the hearings held in preceeding Con- 
presses, to indicate the specific arguments 
offered in support of or in opposition to the 
pilis with which those hearings dealt. In 
order, however, to present a true picture 
of the complications, and difficulties with 
which congressional committees were faced 
in attempting a major revision of the copy- 
right law, some of the arguments and con- 
te! tions advocated during this hearing by 
the various special interests are set out 
below.' 

Mr. Richard C. DeWolf, Acting Assistant 
Revister of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
commented on some of the legal aspects of 
the subject. Briefly summarized, he stated: 

“Pirst, as to the nature of the right it- 
celf. It was pointed out in hearings before 
the Senate committee that there are two 
schools of though in relation to the nature 
of copyright. One holding that it is a 
natural right of the author, the other hold- 
ing that it is a purely statutory right granted 
so to speak on the balance of convenience 
between the author and the public.’’? 


During the course of his testimony Mr. 
DeWolf was questioned as to his opinion 
with respect to certain controversial mat- 
ters. He pointed out “that it is a highly 


controversial matter and we feel in the 
Copyright Office that we should remain 


neutral in regard to these controversies.” 
Mr. Thorvald Solberg, former Register of 
Copyrights, then commented upon the pres- 


ent situation and the contents of some of 
the bills that had been introduced in recent 
years. In the course of his remarks he 
stated: 

“It seems futile to hope for the enactment 
of a general revision bill during this session, 
but it may be possible to pass a brief bill 
for this one purpose with no proposals for 
copyright amendment except such as are 
required to bring our copyright law into 

rd with the articles of convention.” ? 

He was speaking with respect to our entry 
into the International Copyright Union. 
Mr. Karl Fenning, professor of patent laws, 
then testified with respect to the 2-cent 
royalty on the production of phonograph 
records, stating that it was unconstitutional, 

in addition, opposed the destruction 
_ copyright material at the Library of 
During the course of the testimony of the 
ceeding witnesses, the chairman of the 
committee requested that they state whether 
y ee in favor of 3 or 4 points which he 
ut thusly: 

First, copyright of the author's product 


of his mind in his own name. Second, the 
” lege to him to assign that copyright to 
whomever he wishes provided it is registered 


ma copyright office. Third, the right to li- 
cense to any individual that the author may 
wish his copyrighted product, either in whole 
‘rin part, provided that it is registered in 
the copyright office in Washington, which 
wil be an emancipation of the authors of 
America,” & 

"he following witnesses endorsed these 
neiples: Mr. Joseph B. Bickerton, Jr., Au- 
hors’ League; Mrs. Inez Haynes Irwin, presi- 
ent, Authors’ League; Edward Childs Car- 
enter, president, Dramatists’ Guild; Chester 
ms well, Authors’ League; Miss Fannie Hurst; 
‘Will Irwin; Silas Bent; Miss Thyra Samter 
Winslow; Lodewidk Broom; Arthur Guiter- 
man; § ‘gmund Romberg (he was also in favor 
‘femoving the 2-cent price fixing clause) 


} 
t 
a 
I 
( 


{ 
Cc) 


. © Was opposed to automatic copyright 
. wever); Rupert Hughes (opposed to auto- 
natic copyright); William Hamilton Os- 


— council, Authors’ League; John Schul- 
oo Songwriters’ Protective Association: 
‘ss Margaret Widdemer; Mrs. Mateel Howe 


_ 
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Farnham; M. Koenigsberg; Lyman Beecher 
Stowe; Joseph Wharton Lippincott, the Book 
Publishers’ Association; W. T. Bisell, the Na- 
tional Association of Publishers; William O. 
Tufts, Rand McNally & Co., map publishers; 
Mrs. Verma P. Taylor, the American Pen 
Women; Miss Mary Meek Atkinson, District 
of Columbia Chapter, the American Pen 
Women; Wallace McClure, State Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to endorsing the three prin- 
ciples enunciated by the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. William O. Tufts, listed 
above, points out in a written brief that 
with respect to publishers who were in fact 
employers of authors something additional 
was needed. He stated: 

“There are three important points to be 
kept in mind by your committee while fram- 
ing copyright legislation. These are briefly 
as follows: (1) The right of protection and 
the copyright title must in many cases rest 
with the publishing firm as technically the 
authors of maps, atlases, or reference books 
in question, (2) there should be no differ- 
ence in the protection granted to maps and 
atlases as distinguished from books and pe- 
riodicals. The maps and atlases are literary 
property in the same sense as printed books 
and magazines, (3) any change in the pres- 
ent copyright act should not be framed so 
as to invalidate the protection now resting 
in the common law during the process of 
production and before publication has taken 
place.” ® 

The testimony of Frederick G. Melcher, 
Book Publishers Association, reflected the 
consistent advocacy of entering into the 
Bern Convention by the Register of Copy- 
rights, and the consistent opposition on the 
part of the printers and book publishers.’ 

Wallace McClure, Assistant Chief, Treaty 
Division, State Department, in the course of 
his testimony with respect to the protection 
of the producers of literary artistic work in 
other countries stated: 

“The Department of State believes that 
we can do that best by becoming a party to 
what is known as the Bern Convention for 
the protection of literary and artistic works, 
as several times revised since its original in- 
auguration at Bern in 1886. Now we have 
the latest revision before us, that of Rome, 
made in 1928.” § 

He stated further: 

“At the last session of Congress, copyright 
bills were before Congress, and one passed 
the House of Representatives. The Depart- 
ment of State thereupon sent to the Presi- 
dent and he to the Senate where it was refer- 
red to the Foreign Relations Committee, ask- 
ing advice and consent of the Senate that the 
President might adhere to the treaty on 
the part of the United States the copyright 
convention as revised at Berlin in 1908 to- 
gether with a protocol of 1914. The revision 
of Rome had not come into force at that 
time. Now the revision of Rome is in op- 
eration and consequently if the contem- 
plated bill should pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives we feel certain that the Depart- 
ment of State would recommend that the 
President send the Rome Convention to the 
Senate for the same purpose in order that 
the Senate might take up a new treaty and 
the new bill at the same time. I do not 
think there was ever any direct offer to the 
United States of conditional membership.” ® 

The Bar Association of the City of New 
York, committee on copyright, stated its 
views on the subject of a general revision of 
the copyright law in part as follows: 

“First, the association believes that such 
a general revision is necessary at this time 
in order to adapt a copyright law into the 
many changes which have taken place in 
modes of communications of intellectual 
and artistic creations since the act of 1909. 
Second, the association favored the adher- 
ence of the United States to the convention 


_-- 
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creating an international union for the pro- 
tection of literary and artistic works. * * * 
Third, as @ necessary corollary to the fore- 
going, the association favors the principle 
of so-called automatic copyright, that is to 
say of securing to authors from the creation 
of their works full statutory copyright pro- 
tection without compliance with any for- 
malities or conditions. * * * Four, the as- 
sociation favors a change in the copyright 
term from the present 28 years with a re- 
newal for a like period, and it believes that 
the provision for a term measured by the 
life of the author plus a fixed number of 
years, after his death, is the most workable. 
We are not wedded to any particular number 
of years and there is ground for reasonable 
cbjection to so long a period as 50 years 
[after the death of the author] * * * Fifth, 
the association of the bar and this commit- 
tee favor the principle of divisible copy- 
right.” »° 

A minority of the committee, although 
signing the report, submitted their views in 
a memorandum attached thereto. They op- 
posed two features, that of extending the 
time of protection to 50 years after the death 
of the author, and the loss of common law 
copyright protection but a substitution of 
automatic copyright. 

H. H. B. Meyer, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, Washington. D. C.'t 
Dr. Meyer stated that he was appearing as a 
private individual and also as spokesman 
for the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. He advocated that the present copy- 
right law (1909) be not changed with respect 
to the importation of single copies of books 
by scholars for their own use and not for 
sale. 

John G. Paine, the Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association,"*? endorsed the three 
points made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee with respect to the authors; however 
he stated that before completely and fully 
endorsing it he wanted to see the language. 
He also testified as to the general similarity 
of interest between the Music Publishers’ 
Protective Association and the American So- 
ciety of Authors, Composers, and Publishers, 
pointing out that in some cases individuals 
were members of the board of both organi- 
zations. He felt, however, that copyright 
should be assigned as a whole and stated 
that he had never been in favor of the divis- 
ibility of copyright. 

Carl L. Cannon, book-buying committee, 
American Library Association, testifying 
with respect to the importation provisions 
of the present law, stated: 

“The American Library Association desires 
to see, in any legislation that may be en- 
acted, the present right of American libra- 
ries to import any book duty free, in other 
words to retain the same provision, the same 
clause as in effect at present.” * 

Harry Shaw, president, National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, appeared before the 
committee to oppose the passage of the 
Vestal copyright bill, H. R. 12549, and any 
other copyright legislation which in the 
judgment of the organizations’ copyright 
committee was inimical to the best interest 
of broadcasting stations." : 


1U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
Patents, hearings, General Revision of the 
Copyright Law, 72d Cong., Ist sess. 

2? Hearings, op. cit., p. 9. 

8 Hearings, op. cit., p. 28. 

‘Hearings, op. cit., p. 29, et. seq. 

5 Hearings, op. cit., p. 41. 

6° Hearings, op. cit., p. 109. 

1 Hearings, op. cit., p. 111. 

* Hearings, op. cit., p. 125. 

®* Hearings, op. cit., p. 128. 

1” Hearings, op. cit., p. 137-138. 

11 Hearings, op. cit., p. 141. 

® Hearings, op. cit., p. 144. 

3 Hearings, op. cit., p. 155. 

14 Hearings, op. cit., p. 161. 
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Copyright Office Given $20,000 for the 
Initiation of Studies Relating to the Re- 
vision of the Copyright Laws—Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include an excerpt from a 
study prepared for me by the American 
Law Division of the Library of Congress 
of the major attempts to modernize the 
Copyright Law of 1909: 

Louis G. Caldwell, National Brodacasters 
Association, endorsed in behalf of the asso- 
ciation the three points made by the chair- 
man of the committee. He pointed out that 
a majority of the broadcast time of radio 
stations concerns musical compositions 
rather than literary works. He reviewed 
briefly the interpretation placed by courts 
upon the present copyright act with respect 
thereto as follows: 

“The courts have so far held (1) that a 
broadcaster who broadcasts a copyrighted 
musical composition performed in his studio 
is engaged in a public performance for profit 
of that composition and is liable for in- 
fringement, if he is not authorized by the 
copyright owner; (2) that a broadcaster who 
broadcasts copyrighted musical compositions 
performed elsewhere than in his studio, that 
is, by a hotel orchestra connected with the 
station by remote control, is likewise engaged 
in a public performance for profit of that 
composition, and is liable if neither he nor 
the person actually performing the compo- 
sition, that is, the hotel proprietor, is au- 
thorized by the copyright owner; (3) that 
a hotel proprietor who operates a receiving 
set and loudspeaker for the entertainment 
of hotel guests is likewise engaged in the 
public performance for profit of that same 
musical composition and is liable for in- 
fringement if neither he nor the broaccaster 
is authorized by the copyright owner. The 
questions which are not yet settied are the 
following: 

“1. Is the hotel proprietor in the case last 
mentioned liable if he does not have a li- 
cense, but the broadcasting station to which 
the receiving set is tuned does have a license? 

“2. Is the broadcaster liable for a program 
which he receives by remote control from a 
hotel dining room or a dance hall where 
the broadcaster does not have a license but 
the hotel or dancehall proprietor does have 
a license?” 4 

In the light of this Mr. Caldwell stated: 

“The sort of case I had described leads us 
to advocate the principle which we have 
come to call the single-performance princi- 
ple. We urge that the man who has no 
control over what music is played and who 
cannot possibly protect himself against in- 
fringement no matter what precautions he 
takes and no matter how many license fees 
he paid should not be held liable under sound 
copyright legislation.” 

Mr. Caldwell pointed out the various prob- 
lems with which radio stations both rich 
and poor were confronted in trying to avoid 
infringing copyright with resvect to music. 
Even if the technical problems within the 
radio station itself were solved, the broad- 
casting station is not protected: 

“The American society does not control all 
of the American music by any means and 
only controls a portion of foreign music. 
There is another organization in this coun- 
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try known as Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., which claims to control some 600,000 
foreign titles, about 10 percent of which are 
registered in the United States and have 
copyright protection. A large number of 
stations have felt it necessary to take out a 
license from this organization which has 
made a demand upon virtually all of them. 
There is still a third organization which dur- 
ing the past 18 months has appeared on the 
scene, Elkin-Vogel Co. of Philadelphia, which 
claims to have the grand performing rights 
of French music. So far as foreign music 
is concerned, the license of the American 
society gives protection or is supposed to 
give protection on music controlled by simi- 
lar organizations in Brazil, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Hungary, and 
Sweden.” !* 

After a brief interruption, Mr. Caldwell 
continued: 

“This, however, does not cover all the 
music in all these countries; for example, 
three important publishing houses do not 
belong to the English society: Stainer & Bell, 
Novello & Co., and Gould & Co. The very 
important music of Germany and Austria is 
in an unsettled state. A few German and 
Austrian publishers are represented by this 
second organization, the Associated Music 
Publishers. There is still another organiza- 
tion known as the Society of European State 
Authors and Composers, which controls 
music which is not covered by the license 
of the American society, including the So- 
ciety of Spanish Authors and Composers, the 
Society of German Stage Authors and Mis- 
cellaneous Publishers. You will note that 
the Italian music is not included in the list 
I have mentioned. You can readily see what 
would happen if all foreign music were given 
automatic copyright protection in this coun- 
try and the number of new organizations 
broadcasters might have to deal with.” 4 

Later he stated: 

“This leads directly into a question upon 
which we can be somewhat more specific in 
our position. From whatI have already said, 
you will readily see the importance to the 
broadcaster of being able to ascertain what 
musical compositions are protected by copy- 
right and what are in the public domain. 
This is why we have so vigorously urged that 
when copyrighted works are published they 
must be accompanied by a printed notice to 
copyright, and also that they must be regis- 
tered in a central office of such as is now 
done under the present copyright act. The 
term of copyright protection must also be a 
definite term of years so that the broadcaster 
or other user can tell when the work passes 
into the public domain and is free for use 
by anyone.” * 

Still later on, he stated: 

“The floodgates are completely open with 
automatic copyright in the sense which it is 
enforced in Europe, together with a copy- 
right term consisting of the life of the au- 
thor plus 50 years, so that no one can tell 
when the term ends there will hardly be any 
public domain, and there will in reality be 
almost perpetual copyright.” 

Mr. Caldwell concluded: 

“The points in which the broadcasters are 
interested may be summarized as follows: 
(1) A trustworthy and practical means by 
which copyrighted works can be distin- 
guished from works that are in the public 
domain. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge we believe that copyright notice, regis- 
tration, and definite term of copyright pro- 
tection are all necessary for this purpose. 
But we shall maintain ourselves open-mind- 
ed and receptive to any substitute which 
might adequately accomplish the same pur- 
pose; (2) protection against penalties, par- 
ticulariy for innocent infringement. This 
means (a) that the minimum damage clause 
should either be made to correspond with 
the actual damages suffered or be eliminated. 
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Penalties as distinguished from damages 
should be payable to the United States Goy-. 
ernment not to private parties, (b) that the 
single performance principle should be rec. 
ognized so that only the person orginating 
the performance will be liable and no per. 
son who does not have control over what 
music will be played can be held; (3) protec. 
tion against abuses of power on the part of 
combinations of copyright owners; (4) if the 
author's so-called moral right is to be recog- 
nized, protection against the exercise of it 
against the usual incidents of broadcasting: 
(5) that ordinary commercial phonograph 
records shall not be given copyright protec. 
tion as such; (6) protection of broadcast pro- 
grams from piracy.” * 

Erwin M. Treusch, the Automatic Music 
Industries, presented the views of the manu- 
facturers of coin-operated machines: 

“It is our purpose in discussing the free. 
dom of bargaining that a person whose 
genius has made possible the production of 
a musical work, shall have a right to say how 
much he shall receive for any particular use 
of that work provided he treats it as a 
union; in other words that he may be per- 
mitted to separately bargain either for the 
entire right, or for the rights as they apply 
to sheet music, or as they apply to phono- 
graph records, or as they apply to piano rolls 
but having done that once he is not per- 
mitted to follow it down through the course 
of use and collect multiple royalties.” 4 

Mr. Treusch further explained: 

“If admission is charged to the place 
where the reproduction or rendition oc- 
curred, then, obviously the purpose of the 
business is being served by the use of that 
record and royalty further should be paid, 
but that right should not accrue unless it 
is a direct part of the business and unless a 
profit accrues directly which is the result of 
the admission or the cover charges which the 
chairman has pointed out. It is in other 
words, Mr. Chairman, the desire of this asso- 
ciation to avoid a multiplicity of royalties, 
That is stating the proposition in a com- 
paratively few words.” * 

HOMER E. CAPEHART, Vice president, the 
Automatic Music Industries, pointed out the 
crux of the argument: 

“There are two ways it can be done. One 
is that he can get a royalty on every record. 
That is the 1909 law, that he is only entitled 
to a royalty on those records. Now he comes 
along he not only wants a royalty on those 
records but he likewise wants another royalty 
or fee when those records are played in the 
field.” ** 

Mr. CaPEHART pointed out that the music 
industries have no quarrel with the second 
fee where admission is charged to the place 
of business and they feel that he is entitled 
then to an additional royalty. 

Willis D. Nance, the Mills Novelty Co., and 
the Seeburg Piano Corp.,” indicated that they 
also favored one royalty and one royalty at 
the source. They were completely opposed 
to a multiplicity of royalties particularly 
where such multiplicity of royalties comes 
from owners of candy kitchens, drug stores, 
and small town merchants. 

Louis Swarts, chairman, copyright com- 
mittee, Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, stated that the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America had not as yet taken official action 
as to what their attitude would be and that 
he was therefore speaking generally for 
Paramount-Publix Corp., Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Universal Pictures, RKO Pictures, Fox 
and Fox Films. During the course of his 
testimony Mr. Swarts pointed out: 

“The United States, because of its copy- 
right laws which granted copyrights to for- 
eigners on certain conditions and formall- 
ties, enjoyed a very large public domain, 
that is, there were many, many works free 
in this country which were protected nob 
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only in the country of origin but frequently 
throughout the convention at Berne. To de- 
prive this country of that public domain 
and those engaged in the utilization of copy- 
righted material, seemed to be out of the 
minds of most people and Members of Con- 
gress whom I have contacted in the past, and 
so it seems that the direct approach to the 
copyright through the convention of Rome 
is not possible at this time.” * 

The chairman of the committee then 
stated the three points upon which many 
previous witnesses had agreed, adding a 
fourth and a fifth: 

“That where an author assigns a license of 
any particular part of his copyrighted ma- 
terial to 2 or 3 people at the same time and 
for the same thing, he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment, 
fine, or both; and a fifth, that where one is 
copyrighted and licenses in whole or in part 
to any particular individual and receives 
money therefrom and in the end it proves 
that this material has been plagiarized or 
is not his own, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be subject to impris- 
onment, fine, or both.” 

The chairman then requested Mr. Swarts 
to state whether his principal favored these 
five points. Mr. Swarts replied: 

“In part, yes, sir. Of course, we reserve 

our opinion with reference to what you have 
said until we see how it will be accom- 
lished.” # 
Mr. Swarts then advocated the principle 
that a licensee or assignee should have the 
right to sue in his own name, and further 
stated that he felt that some provision 
should be made for the protection of an in- 
nocent infringer. 

Gabriel L. Hess, general attorney, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Ameri- 
ca,” stated that they were also interested in 
preserving the so-called penalty provisions 
in the existing copyright act. Mr. Hess 
pointed out several abuses which these penal- 
ties were designed to prevent, “holding over 
and bicycling.” Holding over, is where an 
exhibitor purchases a show to show in his 
theater for 2 days and holds it over for 3. 
Bicycling, is where an exhibitor purchases 
a show or picture to be exhibited at a par- 
ticular theater and then exhibits it at a 
different theater. He pointed out that the 
market of the distributors of motion pic- 
tures is limited to the playing time of the 
In other words they charge a 
greater fee for exhibiting a motion picture 
for 3 days rather than 2, and for exhibiting 
the film in a larger theater rather than a 
smaller. 

Gene Buck, president, the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
endorsed the 5 principles enunciated by 
the chairman.” During the course of the 
testimony of the succeeding witness the 
chairman of the committee referred back to 


theaters. 


Mr. Buck and questioned him with respect 
to the Society’s attitude with regard to the 
<-cent fee put upon mechanical records re- 


questing whether they took the position that 
the law should be changed. Mr. Buck re- 
plied that that particular 2-cent clause was 
the most iniquitous piece of legislation ever 
passed in Washington.” 


——_——__. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include a section of a major 
study prepared for me by the Library 
of Congress of the many attempts to 
modernize the Copyright Law of 1909: 


The hearings on the morning of February 
29, 1932, had been designed to afford the 
theatrical producers an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views. The chairman announced: 

“Apparently the theatrical interests, so far 
as I can see, are shot to pieces. The Shuberts 
are in the hands of receivers, they are prac- 
tically bankrupt. Al Woods is another, Ham- 
merstein is bankrupt. I predicted 4 or 5 years 
ago at the meeting of the Committee on 
Patents, if conditions continued as they have 
these legitimate interests would be bank- 
rupt. Since we have no representative of 
that great organization, I am going to call 
on Mr. Solberg, the former register of copy- 
rights, to say whatever he may, regarding the 
subject of copyright.” # 

Mr. Solberg then gave extensive testimony 
to the effect that he was in favor of a copy- 
right for life and 50 years after the death of 
the author. He also testified that he was in 
favor of automatic copyright and of entering 
the convention of Berne. Louis G. Caldwell, 
former counsel, Radio Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., when asked by the chairman as to 
which he preferred, automatic copyright or 
registration and recordation, he stated that 
he was in favor of registration. 


“The broadcasters are interested in hav- 
ing sufficient registration and copyright 
notice so that they will be able to tell what 
material is protected by copyright and what 
material is in the public domain. So far as 
automatic copyright goes broadcasters have 
no quarrel with it if the requirements of 
notice and registration are preserved.” * 

Stephen L. Newman, representing the As- 
sociation of Picture Publishers, the Ameri- 
can Art Bureau, the Association of Artists 
and Art Dealers, the American Federation of 
Art in Washington, the American Homes 
Bureau,” appeared before the committee and 
made a special plea for a separate fine arts 
section such as that contained in the British 
copyright law, and in the copyright law of 
every member of the Berne convention. He 
pointed out the abuses to which artists and 
their works are subjected, especially in the 
field of imitation and near imitation. The 
British act concludes that near imitation is 
copyright infringement. 

George C. Lucas, executive secretary, and 
William B. Warner, president of McCall Co., 
chairman of the copyright committee, Na- 
tional Publishers Association (magazines and 
periodicals) ,* appeared in behalf of their or- 
ganization. They were in favor of the five 
points made by the committee. They made a 
special plea, however, in behalf of provisions 
protecting the innocent infringer against in- 
junction because of the terrific investment 
a magazine has in a particular issue covering 
many, many pieces of advertising and other 
material, whereas the innocent infringement 
may be a small item. An injunction would 
prevent the issuance of the particular edi- 
tion, involving the publishers in terrific 
financial losses, although the infringement 
may be in matter submitted to the magazine 
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in advertising over which they have no con- 
trol 


Sidney E. Samuelson, president, Allied 
Theater Owners of New Jersey,” testified re- 
specting the campaign of terror and abuse to 
which theater owners had been subjected 
by certain organizations which constituted 
themselves middlemen and who stand be- 
tween the producers and the creators, on the 
one side, and the public, on the other. He 
offered written letters, photostats of checks, 
and other things. George P. Aarons, Motion 
Picture Theater Owners of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern New Jersey, and Delaware, 
testified, in part: 

“My objection to the copyright law in that 
it does not apply to the holdover situation is 
this: we have 10 decisions on that subject in 
the lower courts; 8 of which have established 
that the holding over is a violation of the 
copyright law, and I hold that it is a viola- 
tion of contract.” * 

Later, the following interchange took place 
between Mr. Aarons and the chairman: 

“The CHAIRMAN. To summarize the views 
of those here today who have spoken, you 
are in favor of giving to every author and 
composer the right which he is given by 
article I, sections 8, 9 of the Constitution, 
which gives him the exclusive right for a 
number of years to his work. We can not 
deprive the author of that. You have no 
sympathy as I gathered with the deliberate 
and willful infringer who goes out and 
steals? 


“The CHAIRMAN. But what you want is 
some legislation that will protect the in- 
mocent man who through a high pressure 
salesman or inadvertently, becomes a vic- 
tim of a misunderstanding, and who, because 
of the limited amount of damages that can 
be claimed under the statute which may be 
claimed, is put at the mercy of this group; 
whereas he might nightly have taken in 
$250 at his theater? Is that correct? 

“Mr. AARONS. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is that right? 

“Mr. AARONS. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Suppose in writing the 
new copyright law which I intend to frame 
and submit to our committee I insert a pro- 
vision wherein an infringement has been 
done in an innocent way, there shall be no 
collection of infringement damages. But 
where you get proof of willful infringement 
or where there is a question of doubt or a 
matter of opinion, it must go to the court 
where the minimum damage shall be from 
$50 to $5,000 depending upon the discre- 
tion of the court. Would that, in your opin- 
ion, be just? 

“Mr. AARONS. Yes. That would be more 
just than the present law. I am in favor of 
the Federal court having jurisdiction of the 
violations of the Federal copyright law. But 
I think that the new law which is to be 
written should differentiate clearly just 
what is a violation of Federal copyright law 
in the holding-over of pictures; so that in 
holding-over you will not have that ques- 
tion to be determined by the Federal court, 
as it would be determined before hand. 

“The CHAIRMAN. But how about the man 
who takes his motion picture and plays it in 
different theaters? 

“Mr. AARONS. He should be taken into 
court; the State court or the Federal court. 
We have no sympathy with that man and 
do not care what you do with him.” * 

Alfred T. Reid, chairman, the legislative 
committee, American Artists’ Professional 
League,” entered a plea for a special provi- 
sion protecting the artistic works of artists. 
With respect to the points enumerated by 
the chairman to the other witnesses, Mr. 
Reid was in agreement. 

Cc. E. Chambers, the Artists’ Guild (free- 
lance artists) ,“ discussed the pirating of pic- 
tures, cartoons, etc., produced by artists, and 
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requested special protection in the copyright 
bill. 

M. L. Raney, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and personal 
book buyers generally,“ attacked the manu- 
facturing provisions of the statute and de- 
sired liberalization with respect to the im- 
portation of single copies for use and not 
for sale. 

Thorvald Solberg, former Register of Copy- 
rights," again testified in support of the 
statements of Mr. Raney. He stated that 
“when it comes to proposed legislation, how- 
ever, we find that the restrictions of the 
existing law have been increased [in rela- 
tion to importation], and it is there where 
the strongest protest, in our opinion, should 
We made.” 

Dr. W. G. Leland, director, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, testified as follows: 

“The point I wish to speak about is the 
last one brought up by Mr. Raney and the 
one Mr. Solberg spoke of, namely, the threat- 
ened limitation of the right of the individual 
to purchase authorized editions for his own 
use. Under the present copyright law, with 
which we are satisfied so far as that provi- 
sion is concerned, scholars are allowed to 
purchase such books as they may need for 
their own use and to bring them in subject 
to the payment of duty. This provision 
under the new law would seriously limit that 
privilege which we have at present.* 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, director of American 
Council of Education,“ also testified in sup- 
port of Mr. Raney’s and Mr. Solberg’s state- 
ments. 

Harry H. Hershfield, journalist, as repre- 
senting drama critics, testified with respect 
to destructive dramatic criticism: 

“I think the biggest danger to the legiti- 
mate drama and amusement in general is 
not the destructive criticism as we know 
destructive criticism; but the critic boosting 
a show is in my opinion more dangerous 
than the deliberate destructive criticism. 
Well, there may be cases of desire to favor 
some -individual fan who might be a pro- 
ducer or author. Even a city like New York 
can stand no more than 10 hits at one time; 
the rest must go by the board, and if these 
shows are what are called built up by con- 
tinual praise which often happens, the effect 
on the public is destructive in this way if 
the show did not merit that praise. They 
naturally go to the shows that they have 
read most about and that have been praised 
most. They are often very much disap- 
pointed and they have been disgusted with 
the general idea of show business.” “ 

Hatcher Hughes, professor of dramatic art, 
Columbia University, stated: 

“And I agree with the sanity of Mr. Hersh- 
field’s statements to this extent that the 
condition of criticism is such that it would 
be extremely difficult for me to conceive of 
the thing being done in the way that I 
should like to have it done under present 
conditions. 

“Dramatic critics on the daily papers in 
New York—I do not know so much about the 
conditions outside of New York—they have 
to be first journalist, that is they must re- 
port the play the next morning for their 
paper because I have talked with editors 
about just that point. The editor thinks 
that however bad it may be for dramatic 
criticism it is good newspaper journalism— 
good journalism to have that report the next 
morning for the public to read.” # 

Saul Rogers, general counsel, 
Corp., stated: 

“The position I take with reference to 
dramatic criticism is this. Dramatic criti- 
cism after all should be an analytical ex- 
pression on the part of the reviewer of the 
achievements of the artist who I may call 
the dramatist, who has written the play 
and the artist who has interpreted this play. 


Fox Film 
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It may be commendatory, it may be ad- 
verse, I am not opposed to adverse criticism 
if it is honest adverse criticism.” “ 

Robert Bruce Coleman, Jr., dramatic critic, 
Daily Mirror: 

“I have made a few notes, for instance my 
idea of criticism is that criticism should 
analyze. It should get at the facts. I think 
that today criticism has a social as well as 
an artistic aspect and by that I mean that it 
should criticize a play from the standpoint 
of art, at the same time it must be a report 
to the public, to the reader of a paper.’ * 

Later the chairman quesioned him stating: 

“All right. We go to the second question, 
which is, should there be any limitation im- 
posed by law upon the exercise of this func- 
tion of criticism? 

“Mr. CoLEMAN. No. Most certainly not.’ 

The hearings concluded on March 14, 1932. 
Thereafter, Congressman Sirovich intro- 
duced H. R. 10976, 10364, and 10740, providing 
for a general revision of the copyright law.” 
On March 21 the committee began hearings 
on H. R. 10976. Once again the various in- 
terests took sides as follows: 

Those in favor of the bill were: 

Will Irwin, chairman, copyright committee, 
Authors’ League. 

Mrs. Manteel. 

Harold Farnham, Authors’ League. 


William Hamilton Osborne, cc ‘;ncil, Au- 
thors’ League. 
William B. Warner, president, National 


Publishers Association. 

Robert C. Coulson, counsel, National Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Frederick G. Melcher, National Association 
of Book Publishers. 

Albert T. Reid, American Artist Profes- 
sional League, the Artist Guild, the Society 
of Illustrators. 

George W. Harris, Harris & Ewing, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Frank A. K. Boland, the American Hotel 
Association. 

Those either opposing the bill outright or 
certain features of it or proposing amend- 
ments were: 

Milton Danziger, International Association 
of Fairs and Expositions. 

R. S. Ould, patent attorney. 

William O. Tufts, Rand McNally Co. 

John H. McCracken, American Council on 
Education. 

Thorvald Solberg, former Register of Copy- 
rights. 

Karl Fenning, professor of patent law, 
Georgetown University. 

Gabriel L. Hess, motion picture producer 
and distributor of America. 

Samuel Spring, counsel, Metro Goldwyn 
and Paramount Pictures Corp. 

George E. MacClean, former professor, the 
University of Minnesota, former chancellor, 
University of Nebraska, former president, 
University of the State of Iowa. 

Abram F. Myers, general counsel, Allied 
States Association of Motion Picture Exhibi- 
tors. 

Arthur E. Garmaize, Columbia Phonograph 
Co. 

Henry A. Bellows, National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, George WAshington 
University. 

Nathan Burkan, the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Music Publishers. 

Louis E. Swarts, attorney, Paramount 
Corp. 

Julian Brylawski, Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America, District of Columbia 
Theater Owners. 


® Hearings op. cit. p. 321. 

= Hearings op. cit., p. 335. 

™ Hearings, op. cit., p. 340. 

* Hearings, op. cit., p. 344 et seq. 
* Hearings, op. cit., p. 393 et seq. 
7 Hearings, op. cit., p. 405 et seq. 
* Hearings, op. cit., p. 407. 
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Copyright Office Given $20,000 for the 
Initiation of Studies Relating to the 
Revision of the Copyright Laws—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, great interest has been ex- 
pressed in a study prepared for me by 
the Library of Congress of the many 
attempts to modernize the copyright law 
of 1909. A portion of that study is in- 
cluded here: 

The hearings on H. R. 10976 were: con- 
cluded on March 25, 1932, and thereafter the 
House Committee on Patents reported the 
bill on April 5, 1932 (H. Rept. 1008, 72d Cong,, 
Ist sess.), but no further action was taken 
upon it. After several changes Congressman 
Sirovich reintroduced the bill as H. R. 11948. 
Hearings were again called on May 12, 1932, 
on the revised bill. At the beginning of the 
hearings Congressman Sirovich stated: 

“I would like to make the following state- 
ment. For almost 3 months the Committee 
on Patents and Copyrights have held hear- 
ings for the purpose of perfecting a copyright 
bill. At these hearings we gave permission 
to every industry, to every enterprise that 
would be affected through the principal of 
copyright; every organization that I thought 
was interested in the copyright legislation 
was invited to appear before the committe 
and give its views. 

“A bill was then written upon which hear- 
ings were held, at which every interest that 
appeared, before the bill was written, was 
invited to appear before the committee. 50 
far as the chairman of this committee knows, 
everybody was permitted to give their opin- 
ion about the bill, either for or against it. 
We then had a hearing on the bill in the 
executive session; the bill was reported out. 
It was reported out unanimously, with a per- 


mission given to Mr. Lanham and Mr. McLeod 
to make any amendments or any revisions 
that they may wish, or any changes, on the 


floor of the House, and we went before the 
Rules Committee and tried to get a rule 
bring the bill up. 

“Last week we were told that there were 
2 or 3 interests who claimed that they had 
had no hearing on this bill. One is the map 
people, the other is the exhibitors, and the 
other was the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors, and Publishers. In order that 
this bill that the committee reported should 


not lose its position a néw bill was introduced 
in which two modifications to meet objec- 
tions raised by the map people and exhibitors 


were made in the bill. Otherwise the bil! |s 
absolutely identical with the bill H. R. 10976 
as it was.” © 

The hearing then proceeded. Those !n 
favor were William O. Tufts and Abraham 


@enesesstoe | 
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F. Myers, while those opposed to the bill 
or some of its features were: Gabriel L. 
Hess, national distributors of motion pic- 
tures; Samuel Spring, motion picture pro- 
ducers and distributors; Natan Burkan, 
counsel, the American Society 6f Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers; Ray T. Ernst; A. 
Julian Brylawski. 

At the conclusion of the hearings on H. R. 
11948, the committee reported the bill to 
the House (House Rept. No. 1361, 72d Cong., 
ist sess.) and a special order was applied 
for (H. Res. 229). In the floor debate on the 
order Congressman Srrovicn described his 
efforts to bring harmony and obtain a gen- 
eral agreement: 

“When the Committee on Patents was or- 
ganized at the first session of the Seventy- 
second Congress, 19 members being present, 
it was unanimously decided to hold hear- 
ings on the subject of copyright legislation. 
Every industry interested in copyright was 
invited to be present. 

‘This novel method was used in inaugurat- 
ing and continuing the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Patents. These hearings, starting 
in January 1932, were in the beginning held 





with no formal bill before the committee. 
I had extended invitations to all persons, 
associations, companies, concerns, and coun- 
sel interested in and affected by copyright 


to come before the committee and express 
their ideas and convictions as to what might 
be done to improve the copyright law of 
1909 in view of the great changes brought 
about since then in all lines of communica- 
tion, presentation, and publishing. 

“In doing this it was my intention to 
get across section of opinion from those most 
competent to give it of what should be 
incorporated in the proposed bill, so that 
all those entitled to it should have fair and 
equal representation and be given ample 
time to present their views. Authors, dram- 
atists, composers, publishers of periodicals, 
magazines, books, maps, and charts; mo- 
tion-picture authors, scenarists, directors, 
and producers: radio organizations: phono- 
graph, music-roll, and record makers, their 
counsel or organization representatives were 
urged to appear before the Committee on 
Patents and state their views. No one was 
denied hearing or full opportunity to pre- 
sent his or her views on the rights of au- 
thors and others to copyright. 

“After a series of hearings had been held 
and the statements of those present and those 
communicating had been considered, a bill 
was drawn up and introduced in the House 
of Representatives in order to have a definite 
document corrected to the moment before 
the committee. This and other bills were 
amended and introduced until the final bill, 
H. R. 12094, was laid before an executive 
meeting of the committee, favorably reported 
out to the House, a rule obtained, and the 
bill given a place on the calendar.” © 

On the other side Congressman LANHAM 
gave a different picture of the situation: 

“Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, most of the 
Members of the House are familiar with the 
fact that for many years I have been very 
much interested in copyright legislation, and 
Working in an effort to get upon our statute 
books some proper provisions to supersede 
the very archaic and obsolete law of 1909, 
under which we are now operating. 

‘Today, with this copyright measure pend- 
ing, many pleasant memories of this service 
—— to me, but they are tinged also with 
sadness. In my judgment, no man in this 
“sunny has done or will do as much to make 
cestrable copyright legislation possible as 
our late and lamented friend, Albert H. Ves- 
tal of Indiana. [Applause.] For 8 years he 
“abored faithfully, diligently, and efficiently 
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in an effort to reconcile and harmonize the 
divergent interests affected by copyright 
legislation. At first these various interests 
were at one another’s throats, but through 
the patience and persistence of our former 
colleague he so oiled the troubled waters 
that in the last session of Congress he was 
able to bring before this body and to pass 
a@ copyright bill. It passed the House of 
Representatives with only one amendment 
and that is a tribute to his skill and to his 
industry and to his intelligence. 

“Through those years it was my pleasure 
in a very modest way to cooperate with Mr. 
Vestal, and I value that association with him. 
It is out of the depth of that gxperience that 
I am enabled to make this statement and 
pay this tribute. 

“As is generally known, last year the Vestal 
bill failed of passage in another body largely 
by reason of certain filibustering tactics, 
which prevented many measures from being 
considered. When we came back for this 
session, Mr. Vestal, who had labored so long 
and so faithfully with the committee in the 
forming of his bill and in preparing the way 
to make a consideration of copyright mat- 
ters feasible, introduced on the 8th day of 
last December H. R. 139. This bill, in the 
main, is the bill which the House passed 
last year. That bill, introduced by this man 
who had given so many years of study to 
the measure and who had made it possible to 
consider copyright legislation in this body, 
was never considered for 1 minute by the 
Committee on Patents. 

“Now, what is the situation this year? I 
am familiar with the terms of the Vestal 
bill. I worked on it for 8 years. In collab- 
oration with Mr. Vestal during the last ses- 
sion, I explained its various provisions when 
it was before the House. I know something 
about it. Casting aside this bill that was the 
result of these years of labor and study, we 
have had introduced this year several copy- 
right bills. 

“I wish to be entirely fair to the chairman 
of the committee; and if I make any state- 
ment which is inaccurate, I should like to 
be corrected. Three copyright bills were in- 
troduced by the chairman of the committee. 
One was introduced on the 10th of March, 
one on the 22d of March, and one on the 30th 
of March 1932. He has introduced two or 
three bills since then, but they have been 
more or less modifications or amendments 
of the three bills cited. 

“What about the hearings on this measure? 
Hearings began early in February, but they 
were quite general in their nature. The 
chairman had an idea, very much the English 
idea, and perhaps it is a good one, of con- 
ducting a school for the benefit of the com- 
mittee and having men interested in various 
features of copyright legislation appear and 
give their views without reference to any par- 
ticular bill, for no bill had then been intro- 
Cuced except the Vestal bill, and it was not 
considered or made the basis of hearings. 

“After the bill of March 30 was intro- 
duced—and it was upon this bill that a rule 
was originally asked—we had, I think, 2 days 
of hearings. I attended them. I did not 
attend the school during February, because 

I had had 8 years of study on this subject, 
Was very busy with many official matters, 
and wanted to reserve my strength for the 
time when we should actually have a bill 
before us. All the hearings, which were held 
prior to the application for a rule, were held 
prior to the introduction of the bill on which 
the rule was asked. The Committee on 
Rules suggested that the Committee on Pat- 
ents should hold further hearings and give 
those who desired an opportunity to be heard, 
and such a hearing was held on May 12. 

“The bill this year is different in many 
particulars from the one we had before us 
last year. This bill was not drawn by the 
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Committee on Patents, and I think I may 
say, and I hope members of the committee 
will correct me if I am wrong, that the com- 
mittee did not share in drafting the provi- 
sions of this bill. I had heard the rumor 
that the bill had been drawn by a young 
lawyer in New York in the office of some 
attorneys who are of counsel for certain 
concerns which would be affected by copy- 
right legislation. If it is a good bill, I take 
no exception to that, if, indeed, that be 
true. It happened that on May 12, the last 
day on which hearings were held, this young 
gentleman was present and rose to interpo- 
late some statement in the testimony of a 
witness before the committee. That was a 
rainy day, the House was not in session, and 
the chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Goopwin], and I 
were the only committee members present. 
We devoted the entire day to the hearing. 
I incorporate an extract from this hearing 
of May 12, pages 115 and 116: 

“<*The CHAIRMAN. Read the bill. The sky 
is the limit. Mr. Jaffe, where willful in- 
fringement takes place after registration, 
the sky is the limit? 

“‘Mr. Jarre. After registration. 

“‘Mr, LANHAM. What interest do you rep- 
resent, Mr. Jaffe? 

“‘Mr. Jarre. I am associated with the 
counsel for the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

“ ‘Mr. LANHAM. May I ask him this ques- 
tion? 

“*The CHAIRMAN. Any question you want. 

“ ‘Mr. LANHAM. I have understood that this 
bill, not those features we are discussing, 
was drawn by you. Is that correct? 

“ ‘Mr. JAFFE. No. I sat in with a number 
of other people with various interests, with 
a number of other attorneys who took part 
in drafting the provisions. 

“ ‘Mr. LANHAM. Was it drawn by attorneys 
in New York? 

“ ‘Mr. JAFFE. No. 

“‘Mr. LANHAM. Who did draw this bill? 

“*The CHAIRMAN. I drew the bill. I took 
the bill that was given to me by Mr. Dill, re- 
drafted his bill, took his bill, and I did not 
like every word of it, and I rewrote it and 
redrafted it and called in various representa- 
tives of different organizations that were 
responsible to help along with the particular 
interest that they represented.’ 

“It seems clear from this excerpt that the 
Committee on Patents has had little or 
nothing to do with the preparation of this 
measure. 

“Now, gentlemen, reflect upon the situa- 
tion. After the committee had worked for 
8 years in drafting a bill which the com- 
mittee understood, this year we have had 
3 different bills introduced in rapid suc- 
cession, prior to the subsequent ones which 
have been amendatory of certain provisions, 
and these bills have had the careful consid- 
eration, it seems, of various persons but not 
of your Committee on Patents. 

“TI want a copyright measure that will pro- 
tect everybody that is entitled to protec- 
tion.” 

At the conclusion of the debate the bill 
was recommitted to the committee. Con- 
gressman Sirovich made one further effort 
toward a major copyright revision by the 
introduction on June 2, 1932, of one more 
bill, H. R. 12425. However, no action was 
taken on the bill. This concluded efforts at 
a major revision of the copyright law in the 
72d Congress. The new beginning had failed. 
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Fixing Puerto Rican Wages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter written to the editor of the 
New York Times by Edward G. Miller, 
Jr., chairman of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Puerto Rican Affairs, in New York 
City, is deserving of our attention; it 
appeared in the July 11, 1955, edition of 
the New York Times: 

FIxInGc PuERTO RICAN WAGES—BILL To RAISE 
MINIMUMS CONSIDERED THREAT TO ISLAND 
INDUSTRY 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The New York Times for June 30 published 
a letter by Senator PauL DouGLas comment- 
ing upon the proposed minimum-wage regu- 
lation for Puerto Rico contained in S. 2168. 

As chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Puerto Rican Affairs I am concerned with 
legislation which may increase unemploy- 
ment in the island and-add to the migration 
to the States. 

In my present work, and previously as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, I have observed the remarkable 
progress in Puerto Rico. It is important to 
the United States that this progress continue. 
Puerto Rico is the showcase for the United 
States in Latin America and elsewhere. 
Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United 
States whose welfare is of concern to us. 

The Senate bill improves existing machin- 
ery for fixing minimum wages for most of 
Puerto Rico’s industrial labor on an indus- 
try-by-industry basis. This flexible system 
replaced a former attempt to set a fixed min- 
imum in 1940, after 2 years of disastrous ex- 
perience. A requirement has also been add- 
ed for across-the-board increases in all of 
Puerto Rican industry to become effective 
January 1, 1956, with further increases on 
January 1, 1958. 

PRESENT PAY SYSTEM 


The Senate bill fails to take into account 
the following facts which distinguish the 
Puerto Rican situation from that in the 
mainland: 


Wages fixed under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for Puerto Rico are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, not minimum wages. They are 
the actual, prevailing wages. Puerto Rico’s 
unemployment is in excess of 15 percent of 
its labor supply. The raising of prevailing 
wages in an industrial democracy is a func- 
tion of labor and management through col- 
lective bargaining. The Government’s role 
is to set minimum standards. 


A surplus of labor and the youth of the 
Puerto Rican labor movement have effective- 
ly prevented strong collective bargaining. 
But even so, average wages in Puerto Rico are 
higher than those throughout Latin Ameri- 
ca and even in England, France and Italy. 

Minimum wages in Puerto Rico under the 
existing law are determined by the United 
States Secretary of Labor. They are not de- 
termined by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. They are recommended by industry 
committees, composed of representatives of 
management, labor and the public, both 
Puerto Ricans and mainlanders appointed by 
the United States Secretary of Labor. Pre- 
sumably the Secretary of Labor has been 
and will continue to be aware of the impact 
of wage levels in Puerto Rico upon mainland 
labor and industry. 


MAINLAND INDUSTRIES 


The increase of 25 cents an hour in the 
Senate bill is an increase above the minimum 
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75-cent level for the mainland which was 
fixed in 1950. The increases proposed for 
Puerto Rico operate on wage levels which 
have been successively raised since 1950 by 
the flexible machinery provided in the law. 
Some of these increases have become effective 
as recently as June 6 of this year. 

The purpose of the increases in the Senate 
bill for Puerto Rico has been frankly stated 
to be to protect mainland industry. This 
is not the function of governmental fixing 
of minimum wages. There is no evidence 
that Puerto Rican industrialization has no- 
ticecbly damaged industry in the United 
States. 

The location of plants in Puerto Rico, while 
it has been of vital importance to that small 
island, has been inconsequential to the 
mainland economy. The aid-to-industry 
program, including tax exemption, has 
created 25,000 new industrial jobs in the 
past 10 years compared with the 8 million 
new nonfarm jobs created in the United 
States in the same period. 

This tiny percentage (.0031 percent) does 
not menace the industrial system of conti- 
nental United States. There is no justifica- 
tion for a protective tariff against our own 
fellow citizens in Puerto Rico. The result- 
ing damage would injure the prestige that 
the United States has derived throughout 
Latin America from the recent spectacular 
advances in Puerto Rico. 

FLAT INCREASES REPORTED 


The proposal in the Senate bill is for 
flat increases in actual, and not merely 
minimum wages in Puerto Rico. This in- 
crease by fiat represents dubious government 
policy. If it were suggested that all wages— 
and not just minimum wages—in the United 
States be arbitrarily increased by 3344 per- 
cent, I doubt that the suggestion would re- 
ceive serious consideration. 


Congress should proceed with extreme 
caution in the case of Puerto Rico. The ben- 
efits to be conferred by precipitate action are 
difficult to see, and the damage that could 
be done may be irreparable. 


The Senate bill contains provisions which 
will enable the Federal Secretary of Labor 
to operate the flexible procedure of out- 
standing law more effectively. In this he 
will have the cooperation of the excellent 
Government of the commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, which has in the past voluntarily ap- 
propriated funds and offered them to the 
Federal Government because of its desire 
to encourage the effective application of the 
flexible provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Epwarp G. MILLER, Jr., 
Chairman, Mayor’s Committee on 
Puerto Rican Affairs. 
New York, July 2, 1955. 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7224) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have sat through all of the debate 
on this foreign aid appropriation bill, 
H. R. 7224, which implements the au- 
thorization bill, S. 2090. 


July 12 


The record made here today by the 
statements of those who support this 
legislation will add confusion to a pro- 
gram that is in a chaotic state. Under 
the circumstances, it is difficult for me 
to understand how the Members of this 
House can vote for passage of this bill. 
I shall vote aginst it even though there 
are some provisions that I could support, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to de- 
tract, in any way, from the fine work 
which the Appropriations Committee has 
done in cutting the request by more than 
$625 million. I want to compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Pass- 
MAN, for his diligence and determination 
in attempting to write a reasonable bil! 
in the face of administrative conduct 
which clearly has confused not only the 
Appropriations Subcommittee but also 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee who have listened to this de- 
bate. However, in view of the fact that 
there is'on hand unexpended funds as 
of July 1 of almost $10 billions, exclud- 
ing the amount authorized in this bill, 
it is my firm conviction that it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary to appropriate one 
penny in addition to the amount now on 
hand. 


Mr. Chairman, again I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this administration 
and the previous one have, at no time 
in any fiscal year since 1952, been able to 
expend in excess of $5 billion, except for 
fiscal 1953 when $5,700,000,000 was ex- 
pended. With the large sum on hand as 
of July 1, the mutual security program 
or foreign aid, as we speak of it, had 
sufficient funds on hand to operate for 
at least 2 full fiscal years without ad- 
versely affecting the program in any way. 

The carryover as of June 30, according 
to official reports, was $8,717,100,000. 
The amount on hand in counterpart 
funds in countries abroad was $973 mil- 
lion. If the bill before us is passed, it 
will carry an authorization of $2,701,- 
275,000; or a total for fiscal 1956 of $12,- 
391,375,000. Just how proponents of this 
legislation can justify their position be- 
fore the people of this country, in view 
of the tremendous amount on hand, is a 
deep, dark mystery to me. I have heard 
no one justify their positions today nor 
last week when we considered the au- 
thorization bill. 

There is another matter that should 
have the attention of the Congress and 
that is the manner in which the execu- 
tive department plays fast and loose in 
its attitude and conduct toward the Con- 
gress. The sleight-of-hand performance 
and the juggling of amounts by the De- 
partment of Defense in the final hours 
of the 1955 fiscal year is indefensible, in 
fact, it is an insult to every Member of 
the Congress of the United States. Some 
one should be made to account to the 
proper committee of this House for that 
unconscionable conduct. 

What happened, Mr. Chairman? On 
June 28, according to the statement DY 
the chairman of the subcommittee, M’. 
Passman, FOA officials found that they 
had $932 million of unobligated and un- 
reserved funds. Just what “unreserved 
means, nobody seems to know, at least 
it is a new term used to confuse and de- 
ceive Members of the Congress. 
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Under the Mutual Security Act, the 
Defense Department may obligate only 
95 percent of the total appropriations 
during the last 60 days of the fiscal year. 
The Department was in a dilemma, for 
it had on hand $932 million. What 
should they do? They hastily appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and made the boast that they had saved 
some extra money and then requested 
that they be permitted to obligate $312 
million of that amount and promised 
that the $420 million should not be “re- 
served” or obligated. This offer was 
made because they were aware that the 
authorizing legislation provided a carry- 
over of only $200 million. It seems ob- 
vious to me that if they could get the $312 
million, they were willing to give up the 
¢420 million. The gentleman from Lou- 
isiana |Mr. PASSMAN] expressed it as his 
opinion that the Department had a rul- 
ing from someone to the effect that “re- 
served” need not be construed as obli- 
cated. Upon receipt of that ruling, 
according to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, there was a rush to “‘reserve”’ 
several hundred million dollars during 
the final hours of the last day of the 
1955 fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, attention must be 
called to the fact that when such action 
occurred, the Department obligated in 
excess of 42 percent of the entire fiscal 
year’s appropriation in the last 60 days 
of the fiscal year. It was obvious that 
the Department was determined to obli- 
sate every penny, notwithstanding the 
lezal limitation which I have mentioned. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
reprehensible conduct and this Congress 
should deal with it. What actually 
happened was that they claimed all of 
the amount unobligated because of the 
ruling that a “reserve” is not an obliga- 
tion. Again, as I have said, the proposi- 
tion was made that—you give us $312 
million, the legislation gives us $200 mil- 
lion, and then we will be happy to release 
$420 million. 

This Congress, through the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, not- 
withstanding its honest effort to reduce 
the amount of the request in the bill 
before us, has a responsibility that it 
cannot avoid. Its hands are not clean 
in this transaction, for it has ignored the 
limitations of the law by permitting the 
Department to commit in excess of the 
amount allowed in the last 60 days of 
the last fiscal year. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. Davis], has pointed out 
that there was testimony to the effect 

i $75 million was to be obligated for 

so-called infrastructure program 

in the last 60 days. This amounts to 
‘9 percent of last year’s appropriation, 
hich is well over the 50 percent of the 

carryover plus the appropriation, which 

S face shows a violation of that 25 
cent provision. According to the 
‘ntleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] 
* committee took no cognizance of 
‘al admitted violation of the 25 per- 
‘it provision in the:markup of the bill. 

‘ynot? Under the circumstances, Mr. 
‘irman, this House should not be too 
‘“ppy about what has transpired on 
oor teday. 
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The need to scrutinize and evaluate 
this entire program is more urgent to- 
day than ever before and I, for one, hope 
that both the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
and the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee will consider in the near future, the 
problems that confront House commit- 
tees in’ dealing with the executive de- 


partment, under circumstances that 
have confronted us in the present 
session. 


Mr. Chairman, when the authoriza- 
tion bill, S. 2090, was before this House, 
I offered an amendment to reduce the 
President’s Special Fund for Asian Eco- 
nomic Development by $100 million. 
The amendment was defeated. I point 
out, however, that the Appropriations 
Committee has cut that same fund by 
the amount contained in my own 
amendment, and hence I feel justly 
proud that this committee has confirmed 
my efforts, in the bill that is before us. 
I commend the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the action that it took on this 
item. 





Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr: MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 making temporary 
provision for payments in lieu of taxes 
with respect to certain real property 
transferred by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments. 

My bill is designed to assist munici- 
palities to overcome what has become 
one of their major problems—that of the 
Federal Government taking away tax 
revenue from the municipalities which 
had been paid on large amounts of real 
property. 

My bill prevents this great inequity 
created in all our many municipalities 
when the Federal Government moves in 
and takes off the local tax rolls billions of 
dollars of assessed valuations that have 
heretofore been subject to local taxation. 

This inequity is clearly illustrated, in 
capsule form, by the plight of my own 
Massachusetts Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of a serious tax problem created in 
the city of Everett by the General Elec- 
tric Corp. operation of a plant for the 
United States Air Force. This plant is 
known. as Air Force plant No. 28. The 
whole area of which I speak was owned 
by the General Electric Corp. from 1911 
to 1941. Local taxes were paid to the 
city of Everett on this area by the Gen- 
eral Electric Corp. On March 13, 1941, 
the area was acquired by the Defense 
Plant Corporation. Air Force plant No. 
28 was built in Everett by the Defense 
Plant Corporation and leased to the 
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General Electric Corp. during World 
War II and was then known as Plancor 
46. It is to be noted that the Defense 
Plant Corporation during World War II 
paid taxes to the city of Everett during 
the fiscal years of 1942, 1943, 1944, and 
1945. 

The Defense Plant Corporation was 
dissolved July 1, 1945. The same day, 
July 1, 1945, the property in question 
was then acquired by another govern- 
mental agency, namely, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Once again 
taxes were paid by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the city of Bver- 
ett for the fiscal years of 1946, 1947, and 
1948. In 1948 the property was assessed 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in the amount of $1,905,000. 

This property was then conveyed to 
the Air Force of the United States by the 
purely paper sale under the provisions 
of Public Law 364, 80th Congress, on a 
nonreimbursable basis. Approximately 
$50,000. of new construction has been 
added and approximately $125,000 has 
been required for rehabilitation. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, I call to your attention 
that from September 7, 1948, up until 
the present time not 1 cent of taxes has 
been paid to the city of Everett for this 
very valuable property. This has re- 
sulted in an unfair tax loss to the city of 
Everett of approximately $90,000 annu- 
ally. In view of the mounting cost of 
welfare, fire, police, and other services 
afforded by Everett to its citizens and 
taxpayers this tax loss has become a 
severe hardship on the people of that 
hard working community. What is more 
amazing, Mr. Speaker, is that during this 
period and despite the fact that the city 
of Everett has not received 1 cent of tax 
from any source on that valuable prop- 
erty, there has been no hesitation to 
demand from the city of Everett that this 
factory be supplied water, fire and police 
protection, and adequate sewerage facil- 
ities. What is even more astonishing is 
the fact that during the summer of 1953 
when the duly accredited collective bar- 
gaining agency was out on strike at this 
General Electric operation the officials 
of that company demanded that the 
city of Everett furnish police coverage 
at the plant with no expense to be 
charged to the General Electric plant. 

It is pointed out that police coverage 
was furnished. Who paid the cost? 
The long-suffering taxpayers of the city 
of Everett. It is interesting to note that 
at the time of the request for police pro- 
tection no request was made for same 
by the Federal Government who are sup- 
posedly owners of the plant. Here we 
have a Government-owned plant which 
is operated by a private corporation for 
one purpose and one purpose only— 
that of making a profit for the stock- 
holders of the company. While it is per- 
fectly clear that this is a legitimate am- 
bition and one to be encouraged under 
our free enterprise system, it also seems 
to me that such a company which is 
privately operated should not be oper- 
ated at the expense of the long-suffering 
local taxpayers of the city of Everett. 

It is clearly not fair nor in keeping 
with the best tradition of the free en- 
terprise system to have property of this 
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nature tax free while other similarly 
located plants pay their fair share of 
costs to the city from whence their nec- 
essary local services flow. 

I ask the question, Why should the 
Army Air Force be the first of a number 
of Government agencies to refuse to 
pay taxes when in fact the Army Air 
Force does not run the factory but 
merely is the fee holder of ownership 
papers? It is perfectly clear that the 
General Electric Corp. runs and oper- 
ates this factory and it is equally clear 
that General Electric along with the 
other industries of the city of Everett 
should pay their fair share of the tax- 
poor city. 

The city of Everett has a population 
of some 46,000 but an area of only 3.61 
square miles, so you can readily see that 
available land is at a premium and that 
the city of Everett can ill afford to lose 
any valuation. Their assessed valuation, 
both real and personal approximates 
some $99 million. There are in the city 
of Everett 6 major industries, 5 of which 
pay taxes and the sixth of which I 
speak does not, yet receives the same 
benefits and privileges as the other 5 
major industries including access to @ 
highly skilled labor market. 

I say to the Members of this House 
that this situation in Everett cannot be 
permitted to go on year after year. Itis 
clearly not fair that this transfer of 
property from one Government agency 
to another Government agency should 
change the tax rights. The first Govern- 
ment agency paid taxes to the city of 
Everett; why should the second Govern- 
ment agency, acting merely in its ca- 
pacity as landlord, not pay? The inhab- 
itants of the city of Everett as a majority 
are a working class ranging in salary 
from $3,000 to about $6,000 per year, with 
the average home being assessed in the 
neighborhood of $5,000. The good people 
of Everett can no longer afford to carry 
the United States Government or the 
General Electric Co. on their back to the 
tune of a $2 million valuation free ride. 

It is to meet situations of that charac- 
ter that I have introduced this proposed 
legisiation. 

Some 60 other properties, largely in- 
dustrial in nature, in 20 States would also 
be affected by my bill, according to a list 
furnished by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I would like to point out that the pay- 
ments assured by my bill will provide 
badly needed revenue for State and local 
governments and school districts in 
which those plants are located. In my 
home State of Massachusetts there are 
at least four such plants receiving serv- 
ices such as sewage disposal and water 
without reimbursing localities in like 
proportion to other similar plants. It 
has also been brought to my attention 
that school districts throughout the Na- 
tion have been educating children of 
parents employed in many of those fed- 
erally owned plants also without paying 
for those services in like proportion to 
other school taxpayers. 

The President has recognized the 
plight of local units of governments and 
their difficulty in obtaining adequate 
revenue to provide necessary local serv- 
ices, particularly in the light of heavy 
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Federal taxation and extensive real 
property holdings by Federal agencies. 
In fact, on March 30, 1953, he requested 
the establishment of a commission to 
study and make recommendations with 
respect to the Federal Government pro- 
grams as they affect States and their 
political subdivisions. This Commission, 
better known as the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, after 2 years 
of study, has recently filed its compre- 
hensive report. On the subject of pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes the Commission 
said in part: 

The Commission recommends that the Na- 
tional Government inaugurate a broad sys- 
tem of payments in lieu of property taxes 
to State and local governments. The most 
important class of properties on which such 
payments should be made is commercial or 
industrial properties. Special assessment 
payments and transitional payments in lieu 
of taxes should be made in certain cases. 

The Commission believes that these pay- 
ments are necessary to help preserve finan- 
cially healthy local governments. Present 
tax immunities of Federal property have 
weakened many local governments. The 
States and the National Government share 
in the responsibility for avoiding actions 
which impair the financial ability of local 
governments. Equity as between Federal 
and local taxpayers requires the National 
Government to make appropriate payments. 
These should be based largely on the prop- 
erty tax system, which is the main source 
of local revenue. 


I am happy that the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations endorses 
the objective of my bill. I am firmly of 
the opinion that the Federal Government 
does have an obligation and a positive 
duty to correct situations that arise 
through no fault of the local govern- 
ments whose tax base is being whittled 
away through exemption rights pos- 
sessed by the Federal Government. 





Bananas on Pike’s Peak or Good Land in 
Georgia? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of un- 
developed fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Georgia has more than 
1,721,000 acres waiting to be brought 
into agricultural production, when and 
if needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for 
each acre developed in the proposed 
multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pike’s 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


July 12 


Facts Versus Fiction on Surplus Crops 
From the Colorado River Storage 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, 1955, the gentleman from southern 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] spoke jn 
opposition to the upper Colorado River 
storage project. Because his talk con- 
veyed many misimpressions, I requested 
the opportunity to replying so that the 
facts can be bought to light. 

He began his attack upon the Colo- 
rado River storage project with this 
statement: 

Here we are confronted with two con- 
flicting policies both endorsed by the Presi- 
dent. One policy calls for sharp reductions 
in farm price supports and a decrease in 
agricultural acreage. The other calls for 
spending enormous sums of public money 
to build two extremely costly desert rec- 
lamation projects which would produce more 
farm products to be supported by the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers. 

I feel sure that the administration leaders 
realize they have created a dilemma that 
can lead to serious difficulties for them. I 
also feel that the Nation is entitled to an 
explanation as to how this conflict is to be 
resolved. (RgEcorD, May 19, p. 5687.) 


In essence, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from southern California says: 
Why build the upper Colorado River 
storage project, which will bring more 
land into production when we already 
have staggering surpluses? 

These two major policies on the sur- 
face do appear perhaps to be in conflict: 
however, when certain specific factors 
are considered in detail they make it 
abundantly clear that there exists no 
conflict between our agricultural] and 
reclamation programs, at least insofar 
as the upper Colorado River storage 
project is concerned. Such factors in- 
clude: 

First. The nature of agriculture and 
the type of crops grown in the upper 
basin States of Utah, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and New Mexico, and their rela- 
tionship to the current problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Second. The anticipated elimination 
of the present surpluses by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by 1962. 

Third. Anticipated population changes 
and projected food and fiber require- 
ments by 1975. 

Fourth. Our ability to meet the pro- 
jected food and fiber requirements 11 
light of the anticipated increase in pop- 
ulation growth by 1975. 

Detailed consideration of and elabora- 
tion with respect to the facts concern- 
ing these four items and their inter-rela- 
tionships, will provide the explanation 
to which the gentleman from Southern 
California rightly says the Nation is en- 
titled. However, such detailed consid- 
eration must necessarily be lengthy. 5° 
Mr. Speaker, rather than replying in the 
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manner in which the gentleman from 
southern California made his attack 
upon the Colorado River project, I shall 
present only part of the true facts to- 
day with the other parts to follow on 
consecutive legislative days. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, first let us exam- 
ine the present status of the price sup- 
port program and Mr. HOoLirie.p’s re- 
marks thereto. As he put it: 

The flood from the farms continues to 
pour in on the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. (Recorp, May 19, p. 5687.) 


As of April 30, 1955, according to a 
news release dated June 7, 1955 from the 
Department of Agriculture, the invest- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in price-support commodities 
amounted to $7,261,338,000. This was 
made up of loans outstanding in the 
amount of $2,692,553,000 and the net 
value of inventories in the amount of 
$4,568,785,000. 

The interesting thing which this press 
release reports though, Mr. Speaker, is 
the fact that four basic commodities— 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and wheat—ac- 
counted for all but a small portion of the 
non-recourse commodity loans made by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Of 
the loans outstanding, these four com- 
modities, supported under the rigid 90 
percent price support program amount 


to $2,295,127,235 in the following 
amounts: 
Cotton, upland, 6,639,106 
Hales. «.2.scusicke aaa aae $1, 134, 908, 935 
Corn, 273,276,386 bushels___. 427, 157, 476 
Tobacco, 804,857,653 pounds. 404, 968, 344 
Wheat, 145,269,213 bushels... 328, 092, 477 
Total CCC loans..... 2, 295, 127, 235 


With respect to the cost of these price- 
support programs on the basic commod- 
ities wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and rice, Secretary Benson told 
the House Agriculture Committee, of 
which I am a@ member, during the hear- 
ings on H. R. 12 that— 

The total realized cost directly chargeable 
to the basic commodities during the period 
1932-54) is ($5,077,100,000) for all programs 
primarily for the stabilization of farm prices 
and income attributable to the basic com- 
modities as follows: 


+ 
POOMUGS of o5. gel a oe 163.0 
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5, 077.1 


> realized costs for basic commodi- 


“es are attributable to the following pro- 
‘Tam 


Millions 
CCC nonrecourse loan purchase and 
PAyYMeNt PFOCFAMS... 5. nnccnnne $198.1 
“CC supply, commodity export, and 
- RDOt ‘OGIO ceca cae iatcsale 59.6 
“iternational Wheat Agreement__.. 602.4 
“nersency assistance to Pakistan 
_ nd other friendly peoples_--.--- 73.1 
‘moval of surplus agricwltural 
COMMONS CEIE nn 556.3 
Federal Crop Insurance......------ 71.6 


Acreage allotment payments under 


the Agricultural Conservation 
‘ PrOgragt ee ees ee ae 1, 666.3 
“sricultural Adjustment programs 
(principally acreage allotments 
id marketing quotas) .....-... 76.7 
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Millions 
PORT  POPRIIGNS 5 aches sc necncecenss 967.1 
Retirement of cotton pool participa- 
tion trust certificates_......._-. 1.3 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
Se Tented GoW. .....---.2 2.5 505. 6 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolv- 
ing fund and payments stabili- 
zation corporations for loans in- 
CONTI 6 dcemckntdudednadmmadtahes 286. 4 
Distribution costs on CCC stocks for 
emergency feed program._--.... 12.6 
NE pinche nielennatiap sae aee 5, 077.1 


(Hearings on H. R. 12, pp. 47 and 50.) 


Now let us next examine the relation- 
ship between the surpluses of basic com- 
modities and the type of agriculture pur- 
sued in the four Upper Basin States of 
Colorado, Utah, .Wyoming and New 
Mexico. The outstanding fact, Mr. 
Speaker, is that there is very little con- 
nection between these present surpluses 
on basic commodities, which I described 
in detail a moment ago, and the type of 
agricultural products which primarily 


are now produced in these four States- 


and which will continue, by and large, to 
be produced on the lands irrigated by 
Colorado River water when the partici- 
pating projects are built. Why? Simply 
because the primary crops grown in the 
four Upper Basin States in question are 
not in surplus and are not likely to be in 
surplus. Also I might add that the pri- 
mary commodities produced are not now 
enjoying the benefits of the Department 
of Agriculture’s price support program. 

In Utah, only 7 percent of the cash 
receipts of farmers in 1953 came from 
the sale of basic commodities—notably 
wheat. But 99 percent of this wheat not 
only is nonirrigated, but also is grown in 
those parts of the State which will not 
benefit from Colorado River water 
brought into the States through any of 
the proposed participating projects. 

In Colorado, farmers received about 
18 percent of their income in 1953 from 
the sale of basic commodities, of which 
17.6 percent is derived from wheat. But, 
and this is important to remember, this 
Colorado wheat is grown mostly in East- 
ern Colorado on ‘“dry-farmed” land. 
This area also will not receive or be the 
beneficiary of Colorado River water. 
Wyoming farmers received 8 percent of 
their 1953 income from the sale of basic 
commodities. Now New Mexico farmers 
received 38 percent of their income in 
1953 from basic commodities. It is true 
that 37 percent of this was derived from 
the sale of cotton produced in southern 
New Mexico. But this cotton will be 
grown whether the Colorado River proj- 
ect becomes law or not. Only one pro- 
posed participating project is located in 
New Mexico—the San Juan Chama—but 
even if it were constructed, none of its 
waters would find its way to this area. 

It is evident, Mr. Speaker, that the 
type of crops grown in these four upper 
basin States on land which will receive 
water diverted from the Colorado River 
are not in surplus. But then the logical 
question arises: What is the nature of 
agricultural production in these upper 
basin States? The answer is that cattle 
and sheep and dairy products comprise 
the main commodities produced in these 
4 States. For example, in 1952 accord- 
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ing to the United States Bureau of the 
Census, 70 percent of the income which 
Utah farmers received was derived from 
the sale of livestock. Nor has the situa- 
tion altered very much since that time. 
The publication, Statistical Summary, 
published in May 1955, by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicates that Utah 
farmers for the month of March 1955 
derived 84 percent of their income from 
livestock and its products, and 82 percent 
in April 1955 according to the Statistical 
Summary just released. Thus it is evi- 
dent that agriculture in the upper basin 
States is fairly well limited to the type 
of commodities that can be grown and 
raised on mountain and desert ranges 
and in our high altitude valley. For di- 
versification it does not compare with 
California, which is perhaps the greatest 
diversified agricultural area in the world. 

The nature of agricultural production 
and its dependence upon water develop- 
ment such as the Colorado River storage 
project in the Colorado Basin has been 
very ably described by the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission in 
1950 as follows: 

Range use and irrigation developments 
are somewhat complementary in the Colora- 
do Basin. Although the range is used by a 
large proportion of the livestock year-long, 
the production of hay for feed and the use 
of irrigated lands for pasture contribute an 
important farm use. In the upper basin, 
livestock farms predominate, averaging near- 
ly 40 percent of all farms, and ranging from 
78 percent in Wyoming to 28 percent in New 
Mexico. In the lower basin almost 37 per- 
cent of the farms are livestock and dairy 
farms. * * ® 

Cropland is a necessary adjunct to the 
range because of the need for providing 
supplemental feed to carry stock through 
severe winters and dry summers. Effective 
use of the range is not possible without 
forage from croplands, and many croplands 
would have little value except in connection 
with the use of rangeland. 

Unquestionably as additional water is 
made available for irrigation, there will be an 
expansion in pasture feeding, permitting 
greater integration of range and pasture 
use. As population in nearby States in- 
creases, the percentage of finished stock is 
almost certain to increase. (Ten Rivers in 
America’s Future: No. 5 Colorado River, vol. 
2, pp. 80-81.) 


This conclusion, Mr. Speaker, is also 
borne out by the 1954 Agricultural Cen- 
sus of Emery County, Utah, which was 
just released by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau. Now, I should like to call 
to your attention the fact that the par- 
ticipating project known as the Emery 
County project will provide water for 
3,630 acres of new land and supplemen- 
tal water for 20,080 acres of land which 
now has only a partial supply in Emery 
County, Utah. 

The 1954 census figures for Emery 
County indicate that there are in Emery 
County, Utah: 725 farms or ranches, of 
which 403 produce only cattle; only 20 
produce grains—wheat, barley and oats; 
only 51 are dairy farms; only 36 are 
poultry farms; only 5 are fruit farms; 
only 30 are diversified or general farms; 
and 180 are classified as miscellaneous, 
most of which are not producing crops 
for sale. 

It is evident, therefore, that the lands 
which will receive project water will not 
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be used in the production of the crops, 
vast amounts of which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has acquired. 

This concludes my remarks today Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to Mr. HOLIFIELD’s 
May 19, 1955, attack upon the upper 
Colorado River storage project. Tomor- 
row, I shall continue my reply by dis- 
cussing another aspect of his unwar- 
ranted attack relating to the type and 
quantities of agricultural commodities 
to be grown on Colorado River project 
lands. 





Natural Gas: Is It To Be a Dwindling 
Fuel? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted by the House, I am 
including a statement published in a 
recent issue of the magazine of the Kan- 
sas Independent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion. 

This statement is written by a former 
Member of Congress, the Honorable 
Samuel B. Pettengill. It contains perti- 
nent information that should be helpful 
to Members of Congress in considera- 
tion of H. R. 6645, known as the natural- 
gas bill, of which the Honorable Oren 
Harris, of Arkansas, is author. 


I believe the Members of the House 
will find the information in this state- 
ment to be helpful in consideration of 
this proposed legislation: 

NATURAL Gas: Is Ir To BE a DWINDLING FUEL? 
(By Hon. Samuel B. Pettingill) 


The practical question before us is whether 
the supply of natural gas, in Northern and 
Eastern States, will be allowed to dwindle 
away gradually—not because of the exhaus- 
tion of this great natural resource—but be- 
cause of a wrong decision by the United 
States Supreme Court. The consumers of 
natural gas are as deeply concerned as the 
producers in the gas fields in the question: 
Is natural gas to become a dwindling fuel? 

How did this question arise? The gas in- 
dustry, like ancient Gaul, is divided into 
three parts. First is the local distribution 
of gas. This is a public utility regulated by 
State governments. Second, the interstate 
pipelines, another public utility regulated, 
since 1938, by the Federal Government; and 
third, the exploration and drilling for gas 
and its production, when found. 

The business of transporting and distrib- 
uting gas takes about 90 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar and is regulated, as to price, 
by either the State or Federal Government. 
Only one-tenth of the dollar goes to the 
producers. If the Federal Government forced 
a reduction of 20 percent in the average 
price now received by the producers, it would 
save the average homeowner only a dime a 
month. But if this were done, what would 
happen to your future supply? And then 
what would gas eventually cost the residen- 
tial consumer? There is actually a shortage 
of gas right now in many places—not enough 
to supply potential new customers now on 
the waiting list. 

In 1938, Congress passed the Natural Gas 
Act which brought the public-utility busi- 
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ness of interstate pipelines under Federal 
regulation. I was a member of the commit- 
-tee of the House of Representatives which 
held hearings on that bill and recommended 
its passage. I assure you that it was not our 
intent to subject the independent gas pro- 
ducers to Federal control. We wrote into 
the act that it should not apply to the pro- 
duction and gathering of natural gas. 

This was done in the interest of the con- 
sumers equally with that of the producers. 
The four to five thousand producers, mecstly 
located in half a dozen States, did not and 
do not have enough political influence to 
obtain favors from Congress that are ad- 
verse to the interests of the 21 million con- 
sumers of gas now served in 43 States in the 
Union. The bill became law only because 
Congressmen and Senators from consuming 
States voted for it. 

Congress left the producers free, as they 
had always been, from Federal regulation 
and control. This was done because they 
were and are in a highly competitive busi- 
ness which is subject to great risks. This 
differentiates them fror public utilities 
which have assured markets, a certain re- 
turn on their investments, and freedom from 
direct competition. We had faith that the 
competition and incentives of a free market 
for gas producers would assure the consum- 
ers of an ample supply of this fine clean fuel 
at a reasonable cost. 

Has that faith been justified? Let's look 
at the record. From 1938 to the end of 1953, 
84,000 wildcat wells were drilled, of which 
74,000 were dry holes, a total loss. Never- 
theless, net production increased from 3 tril- 
lion cubic feet a year to 9.5 trillion, the num- 
ber of customers served increased from 6.7 
million to 21 million, and the cost to the 
residential customer increased only 9 per- 
cent during this inflationary period, whereas 
the cost-of-living price index, for all com- 
modities, went up 90 percent, or 10 times as 
much as the cost of gas. Moreover except in 
a few sections of the country, natural gas, in 
heat content, or B. t. u.’s of energy, is cheaper 
than coal or residential heating oils. 

All this was accomplished under free mar- 
ket prices for gas at the wellhead. Freedom 
to produce has proved itself. This is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that the use of natu- 
ral gas has increased faster since 1938 than 
any other major industry except television 
and electronics. 

Despite this record of service, the United 
States Supreme Court, in deciding the fa- 
mous Phillips case last June, held by a 5 to 
3 vote that the Natural Gas Act of 1938 did 
not exempt “the production and gathering 
of natural gas” from Federal regulations and 
control. This decision included the power to 
fix, in the producing fields, the price of gas 
that is sold to the interstate pipelines. 


This decision, in effect, made the competi- 
tive and risky business of producing gas a 
public utility. It is a return in times of 
peace, not war, to the philosophy of govern- 
mental price fixing. Those of you who recall 
how meat practically disappeared from the 
market when OPA price fixing of meat was 
continued after the war ended, will under- 
stand why we are certain that this 5 to 3 
decision is not in the interests of the con- 
sumers of gas. We must now ask Congress 
to amend the Natural Gas Act in terms so 
plain that no court can question its original 
intention to leave the production of gas to 
the operation of competitive forces in a free 
market. 

From the beginning of our Nation, we have 
relied on competition to govern market 
prices. Under this principle we have attained 
the highest level of living in the history of 
the world. With only a few exceptions, oc- 
curring in time of war, or in connection with 
public utilities, have we attempted to regu- 
late prices by Government authority. Free- 
dom to compete has been the great regula- 
tor of prices and we have made competition 
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mandatory with Federal and State laws pro. 
hibiting monopolies, trusts, and combines ty 
charge prices higher than a free marke; 
would permit. 

To illustrate how well our system has 
worked, automobile tires in 1910 cost 87 cents 
per 100 miles of service; in 1947, they cost 5 
cents per 100 miles. Everyone old enough 
to remember how often we had to stop ty 
patch tires and tubes will appreciate this. 
Tires used to run 3,000 miles; today they las 
for 25,000 to 50,000 miles. Another example 
of free enterprise is the gasoline that turn; 
the driving wheels of your automobile. }t 
costs less today, excluding the tax collected 
at the pump, than it did in 1926. This is 
what a competitive free market has done. 
Because competition has held prices down, 
and improved quality, the scales of living of 
all of us have gone up. 

The United States Government itself, when 
it makes leases to oil or gas prospectors on 
its public lands, insists that rentals be fixed 
by competitive bidding, that is, it gets the 
free market price. But if this Supreme Court 
decision remains the permanent law of the 
land, this same Government will try to com. 
pel well dritlers to sell their gas at something 
less than the free market price. The history 
of 2,000 years of attempted price-fixing un- 
der all kinds.of governments proves that any 
such effort will have very unfortunate re. 
sults. Similar controls in Russia, applied to 
her agricultural producers, have reduced that 
country’s supply of food below what it was 
under the Czars. Men will always produce 
more under a free market than under a con- 
trolled market. 

The production of natural gas is not a mo- 
nopoly. Five thousand producers are getting 
your gas from 71,000 wells in 28 States, al- 
though 88 percent of the Nation's total sup- 
ply comes from the 5 States of Texas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Kansas 

Not one of the 5,000 producers turns out as 
much as 5 percent of the total supply. The 
37 largest companies produce less than hal! 
the total. Compare these figures with the ? 
automobile manufacturers, which make 90 
percent of the Nation’s cars. Yet no one is 
seriously demanding governmental regula- 
tion and price-fixing of automobiles in their 
highly competitive market. 

Nor should it. To say nothing of luxury 
performance, today’s cars in lifetime mileage 
are a better bargain than the 1925 car, de- 
spite the increase in dollar price, which in- 
cludes about $600 in taxes per car. The 1925 
car had a life of about 26,000 miles, and was 
scrapped when 7 years old. Today's car has 4 
life of 125,000 miles and is 14 years old when 
scrapped. Tires, gasoline, and automobiles 
have all operated in a competitive market, 
without price controls laid down by Govert- 
ment. 

Today, 52 percent of the Nation's gas !s 
sold in interstate commerce, to consumers 
in distant States, as far from the gas wells 
as Texas is from New Hampshire. If the 
Supreme Court ruling stands, the field price 
of this gas will be controlled by the Federal 
Government as a public utility. The other 
48 percent is sold in the States in which the 
gas is produced, where it is free from Federal 
price controls. 

If the decision stands, the inevitable trend 
will be to divert gas from the interstate 
markets to those located in the States where 
the gas is produced, chiefly in the Southwes' 
There will be an accelerated movement © 
northern industry and capital to the produc- 
ing States where industry can be sure of 40 
ample supply of this prime source of ener) 
from nearby fields. 

A chemical plant in Texas and an #lu- 


half again as much gas a& all household use!s 
in Detroit, Milwaukee, and Kansas City com: 
bined. The incentive to drill more wells an 
to build more interstate pipelines to supp!) 
our rapidly increasing population in We 
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North and East will diminish. That is why 
we say that this great natural resource is in 
jeopardy, at least, so far as northern con- 
sumers are concerned, 

I will not go into the problems of the pro- 
ducers except as they concern you, all con- 
sumers and the general public. But let me 
mention one that certainly does concern all 
these. The rates permitted to be charged 
by a public utility have historically been 
limited to a 5 or 6 percent return on the 
depreciated cost of the investment actually 
used in the business. Now let us look at the 
devastating effect of applying public utility 
principles to the exploration and production 
of gas in the field. The average cost of drill- 
ing a well is around $75,000. But on the 
average, Only 1 well in 9, in new wildcat 
territory, is a producer. The wildcatter plays 
with a stacked deck. The other eight are dry 
holes, a total loss. 

However, under the usual practice, their 

cost cannot be included in a rate base be- 
cause dry holes supply no gas. A prospector 
can easily sink, say, $750,000 in drilling 10 
wells, only 1 of which finds gas. How can 
he continue in business if he is limited to a 
6 percent return on his drilling investment 
of $75,000 in the 1 successful well? More- 
over, he cannot know what price the Govern- 
ment will let him receive until after he has 
found gas; and even after that, the Govern- 
ment has said it will not be bound by any 
contract the producer makes. Will banks 
loan him the money to drill 10 wildcats on 
any such setup? Would you loan or invest 
ur own money in such a setup? 
If the supply of gas dwindles away in inter- 
state markets, the unit cost of distributing 
the gas that may still come into these mar- 
kets will go up, resulting in applications by 
the distributing companies for higher rates. 
While the northern consumer might possibly, 
under Federal control, get gas for a short 
time at a cent or two cheaper per thousand 
cubic feet, the long-term cost to the con- 
sumer would almost certainly go up, as it 
did with respect to meat and other com- 
modities under OPA. As supply goes down, 
price goes up. That law has never been re- 
pealed. Consumers are interested in both 
an ample supply and a reasonable price. 

Gas is not the only commodity a local 
gas company buys. It buys heavy and ex- 
pensive machinery and equipment, which 
much finally be paid for in the price of gas. 
If the price of gas in the producing field 
can properly be held down below the free- 
market price, then why should not the Gov- 
ernment reduce the prices received by all 
manufacturers of equipment who sell to the 
gas companies? And why then should not 
he Government reduce the price received 
by the manufacturer for the housewife’s gas 
range in the kitchen? Why not control all 
prices and wages and everybody? 

The best chance of consumers to have an 
ample supply of this fine fuel for years to 
come is to rely on prices fixed by the com- 
petition for customers in a free market, 
rather than on bureaucratic fixing by the 
Federal Government. 


y 





ClO Officers Oppose Harris Natural Gas 
Dill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am amazed at the extent to which the 
Consumers of natural gas are alert to 
the dangers inherent in a repeal of regu- 
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latory powers over the production, 
transmission, distribution, and sale of 
natural gas. 

Labor unions as representatives of 
workers are active in their opposition to 
the Harris bill on the basis that it does 
not give the required protection to the 
consumers of natural gas. 

As evidence of this interest, I include 
as part of my remarks the following tele- 
grams: 

New York, N. Y. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge you vote against Harris 
natural gas bill which will gouge New Jersey 
families of millions of dollars a year in extra 
gas charges and render thousands of gas 
heaters economically obsolete. Would ap- 
preciate your statement on this important 
bill for report to 60,000 UAW families in 
New Jersey. 

MARTIN GERBER, 
Regional Director, UAW, CIO. 





NewaRK, N. J. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge you to oppose Harris 
bill, H. R. 6645. 
PAUL KREBS, 
President, New Jersey State 
CIO Council 772. 





Air Force Academy Opens—Secretary 
Talbot Stresses Peace Aims—Valmore 
William Bourque, of South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., First Cadet To Enroll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that an account 
printed in this morning’s New York 
Times by Hanson W. Baldwin, detailing 
the opening of the United States Air 
Force Academy, be printed in the 
REcoOrRD. 

The first cadet to be enrolled at the 
new service Academy was Valmore Wil- 
liam Bourque, of South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. Mr. Speaker, Cadet Bourque is a 
resident of my congressional district and 
it was my honor to nominate him, after 
competitive examination, for admission 
to the Academy. He was selected by the 
Air Force Academy appointment branch 
as 1 of the 8 successful nominees from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The article follows: 

AtrR ForcE ACADEMY OPENS; TALBOTT STRESSES 
PEACE AIM 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

DENVER, July 11.—The past looked to the 
future today as a dream of three decades was 
realized. Three hundred and six young men, 
awkwardly earnest in their new khaki uni- 
forms with blue caps and blue shoulder- 
boards, swore to “support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic,” and became 
the first cadets at the new Air Force Academy. 

The dedication ceremonies for the Nation’s 
third service academy centered on the new 
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cadets, lads between 17 and 22 years of age 
from all walks of life from all parts of the 
country. 

But the cadets’ civilian chief, Secretary of 
the Air Force Harold E. Talbott, took the 
opportunity to tell the audience and the 
world that the United States still possessed 
“air supremacy,” and “we not only want 
peace,” but that “we mean to have it.” 

Mr. Talbott declared that “the United 
States Air Force is ready this minute, this 
hour, this day, and every hour of every day 
to destroy its enemies should they take the 
part of aggression.” 


AIR LEADERS ATTEND 


Leaders in aviation’s brief but dramatic 
past gathered for the simple ceremonies this 
afternoon at the Air Force Academy’s tem- 
porary site at Lowry Air Force Base, near 
Denver. They heard Secretary Talbott, and 
Gen. Nathan F. Twinning, chief of staff, 
commit the new academy to the mission of 
creating a hard core of leaders dedicated to 
serving their country. 

Mrs. H. H. Arnold, widow of the wartime 
leader of the Army Air Forces, “Hap” 
Arnold; Gen. Cary Spaatz; Maj. Gen. Ralph 
Royce, and many others famed in war or 
peace, whose memories reach back to the 
birth of flight, were among the honored 
guests. In person, or in ghostly assemblage, 
were Air Force leaders of yesterday, who had 
long held dear the vision of an Air Force 
Academy. They joined with Air Force chiefs 
of today, with the Secretary of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens, with the superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy, Lt. 
Gen. B. M. Bryan, and with the United States 
Naval Academy’s commandant, Capt. Robert 
T. S. Keith, in tribute to the new chapter 
now opening in American military history 
and in the history of flight. 

Flanking the new cadets were honor guards 
from the older sister academies—60 cadets 
from West Point and 40 midshipmen from 
Annapolis. 

But the nostalgic link with the past of 
today’s ceremonies did not obscure the fu- 
ture. The United States Air Force—a young 
service is dynamic in its hopes and aspira- 
tions, its plans and programs. Today its 
present leaders spoke of tomorrow to the 
leaders of tomorrow. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 


Mr. Talbott, surrounded by high Air Force 
Officers, by numerous civilian and military 
leaders from the Pentagon, by a congres- 
sional delegation and State and city officials 
from Colorado and Denver, read the follow- 
ing letter from President Eisenhower: 

“In taking its place beside West Point and 
Annapolis the Air Force Academy joins a 
proud company. The honored histories of 
the two older institutions provide a standard 
against which, in future years, the excel- 
lence of the new academy will be measured. 
I know it will be found worthy. 

“In behalf of the American people, I wish 
the Air Force Academy brilliant success.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was a member of the 
class of 1915 at West Point with Hubert R. 
Harmon, who is known to the President as 
“doodles.” Lieutenant General Harmon is 
the first superintendent of the academy. 

Mr. Talbott spoke today of the debt owed 
to the older service academies and of the 
links of tradition that tied the new to the 
old. 

“Graduates of West Point and Annapolis,” 
he said, “have been leaders of our Armed 
Forces for 150 years. What calamities might 
have befallen our country had we not been 
able to call upon them in time of need.” 

The Secretary recalled great air battles 
of World War II, the Berlin airlift and tri- 
umphs in Korea. Then he said: 

“We salute all these airmen who made Air 
Force history. Let no man imagine that the 
United States Air Force lacks tradition. We 
have a tradition of triumph, a custom of 
victory. 
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“Today, we stand on one of the crests of 
our upward climb. The struggle for recog- 
nition has given way to success. The Air 
Force has come of age.” 

Mr. Talbott noted that today 1 jet 
bomber manned by 3 men carries more des- 
tructive power than a fleet of 10,000 World 
War II bombers, manned by 110,000 airmen. 

“This unusual concentration of destruc- 
tive power requires unusual men to handle it 
successfully * * *.” 

CITES PEACE AIM 


The Secretary declared that peace—the 
prevention of war—was the great purpose 
of the United States. He told the cadets 
that “it is to the maintenance of peace that 
you are dedicating your lives. * * °*” 

General Twining echoed Mr. Talbott’s em- 
phasis upon the human element. He told 
the new cadets that a special responsibility, 
which requires a special discipline, rests 
upon each of them. For one mistake in 
the modern Air Force could easily cost mil- 
lions of lives. 

The Chief of Staff looked to the new Air 
Force Academy, he said, “to produce that 
solid center section of dedicated, devoted, 
duty-conscious officers that the whole Air 
Force needs if it is going to be able to do 
its job.” 

The dedication ceremonies were held under 
a hot Colorado sun at Lowry, a training 
base—near the 62 buildings that have been 
renovated at a cost of about $1 million into 
the temporary home for the academy. The 
Air Force Academy expects to remain here, 
at least until 1957, pending completion of 
its permanent buildings near Colorado 
Springs. 

The ceremonies had the distinctive trap- 
pings of the new and dynamic third service, 
tempered by the. ties of tradition. The 306 
new cadets, who reported to the academy 
only this morning and had 2 to 4 hours of 
intensive close-order drill before the cere- 
mony, did a minimum of marching. The 
Air Force band and the West Point cadet 
contingent and Annapolis midshipmen who 
formed the honor guards for the ceremony 
passed in review as the Air Force cadets 
watched. 

Then, for 4 minutes, 51 aircraft—planes 
such as the late “Hap” Arnold probably 
never dreamed of—fiew over the stands. 
There were 9 giant Convair B~36’s, with 
jets and propellers; 18 Boeing B-47 medium 
jet bombers, and 24 Republic F-84 Thun- 
derjets. 

A LONG, HARD DAY 

The noise of their passage had scarcely 
died when General Harmon called upon the 
Air Force chaplain—-Maj. Gen. Charles I. 
Carpenter, to pronounce the invocation. 
Then, after Mr. Talbott’s talk, the Air Force 
cadets rose, and as a group again took the 
cath of allegiance that they had taken in- 
dividually or in small groups when they re- 
ported in the morning. An aerial demon- 
stration by an Air Force stunt team flying 
F-84’s followed; General Twining spoke, the 
chaplain delivered the benediction, and the 
strains of the national anthem rang out as 
the sun caught the distant snow-tipped 
peaks of the Rockies. 

When the Air Force cadets marched off 
after the ceremony, it was for them, the 
end of a hard day and the start of a harder 
summer. 

Most of them reported today between 6 
and 9:30 a. m. Most wore civilian clothes, 
but brought with them 2 pairs of khaki 
trousers and 2 khaki shirts, which had been 
sent to them by the Air Force Academy. 
Upon reporting, the cadets passed through 
six stations, where their orders were checked 
and recorded. They stood in line for the 
first of many times in their military caree re 
emptied their pockets of money and valu- 
ables; got back from the Academy $3 spend- 
ing money for the month of July, signed a 
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certificate stating they were unmarried and 
undertook to serve a minimum 3 years after 
completion of their 4-year Academy course, 
They took the oath of allegiance and were 
assigned serial numbers, squadrons, barracks, 
and rooms. Then, as relatives watched, they 
were marched off, wearing their “civies’” for 
the last time. 

They were issued uniforms, many different 
kinds of footgear, white and blue and khaki 
shirts and other military equipment. Both 
the summer and winter uniforms they were 
issued are temporary; the design for the 
permanent uniform of the Air Force Academy 
hes not yet been completed by Cecil B. De- 
Mille, the movie direetor, and his designers. 

Drill, with a break for luncheon, occupied 
most of the rest of the long, hot day, for 
the new cadets, who are to be known official- 
ly as fourth classmen, or freshmen. 

The new cadets come from a catholic 
background with more than a score from 
the armed services. In the group, too, are 
lads who never before had been away from 
home and whose mothers worried audibly 
about the kind of soap their sons would have 
to use. 

This summer their entire schedule will be 
military training, including a field bivouac 
and physical conditioning. The academic 
year does not start until September. The 
new cadets are being trained as leaders—not 
merely as plane jockeys, and some long, hard 
weeks lie ahead. 

They realized this tonight, as they were 
cloistered in their barracks while the visiting 
West Point cadets and Annapolis midship- 
men were entertained by General Harmon. 

This was, perhaps, their first lesson in mili- 
tary protocol, that the entering cadets were 
merely the “lowest form of flying life.” For 
their associates from the older Academies 
“rank has jts privileges.” 

The first to enroll was Valmore William 
Bourque, South Hadley Falls, Mass. He said 
he wants to be a fighter pilot and acknowl- 
edged he was pretty nervous about register- 
ing as the first cadet in the Academy. He 
was followed by Lee Roy Dorey, route 6, 
Henrico County, Va., and Zachary Anderson 
Coles, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mayors’ Committee Opposes Termination 
of Federal Regulation of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
messages being received in opposition 
to the Harris bill (H. R. 6645) as re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce leaves no doubt 
that there is general dissatisfaction 
upon the part of consumers with its pro- 
visions. 

The following telegrams are an indi- 
cation of the opposition that is being 
expressed by the mayors of large cities 
in their individual capacity as well as 
representatives of the National Com- 
mittee of Mayors. 

I include the following telegrams as 
part of my remarks: 

Hon. CHar.Les A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mayor’s committee opposing the termina- 

tion of Federal regulation of field price of 


July 12, 1955 


natural gas. Was very pleased to see your 
well written minority report on the amended 
Harris bill issued on June 28. Your report 
indicates a full appreciation of the serious) 
adverse effect which this legislation can have 
on America’s natural gas consumers 
throughout the United States. Represent. 
ing 258 cities with a total population of 
31,600,000, we hope you will do everything 
possible to prevent passage of this legisla. 
tion by the full House. 
JosePpH S. CLARK, Jr., 
Mayor of Philadelaphia, 
Davin L. LAWRENCE, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
ROBERT F’. WAGNER, Jr. 
Mayor of New York. 


Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urgently request you vigorously resist any 
action on amended Harris bill (H. R. 6645) 
his session of Congress. This measure cap 
cost natural gas consumers hundreds oj 
millions annually. Bill as stands exempts 
natural gas sales in field from regulation 
May be unconstitutional. Reserves further 
careful study. 
GeEorGE E. BRUNNER, 
Mayor, City of Camden, N. J, 
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RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports a1 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer ol 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upoD 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and ne 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp |s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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The Social Security Act Amendments of 
1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has com- 
pleted work on the preparation of the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1955, 
H.R. 7225. This legislation was ordered 
favorably reported with technical 
amendments by the committee yester- 
day afternoon. It is expected that the 
committee’s report will be filed Thurs- 
day, July 14, 1955, and be available to 
the House membership Friday morning. 

As a result of conferences that I have 
had with the House leadership, it is my 
expectation that this legislation will be 
called up for floor consideraiton early 
next week. So that the House mem- 
bership can be informed on the improve- 
ments that this meritorious legislation 
would make in our social-security law, I 
will include a brief summary of H. R. 
7225 at this point in the REcorp. 
SUMMARY OF AMENDMENTS TO THE OASI PRO- 

VISIONS OF THE SOCIAL-SECURITY LAWS AS 

PROPOSED IN H, R. 7225-—DISABILITY INSUR-< 

ANCE BENEFITS 

Disability insurance benefits would be 
provided for covered workers who are 
aged 50, who have 114 years of coverage 
in the 3-year period ending with dis- 
ability plus 5 years of coverage in the 10- 
year period ending with such disability, 
and are fully insured. 

It is estimated that in the first year 
disability insurance benefits would be 
payable to about 250,000 workers—at a 
cost of one-tenth of 1 percent of pay- 
roll—amounting to $200 million in bene- 
fits and that in 25 years 1 million work- 
ers would receive disability benefits—at 
a cost of four-tenths of 1 percent of pay- 
roll—amounting to about $850 million in 
benefits a year. 

It is estimated that this provision 
would put into effect disability income 
protection amounting to $2,400,000,000 a 
month. Of this amount, $500 million 
would be immediate protection which 
would be available to workers now be- 
twee n the ages of 50 and 65, and the re- 
maining $1,900,000,000 represents pro- 
tection for younger workers in the form 
of a disability benefits beginning 
av age 50. 

; The procedures for determining and 
‘or defining disability would be those 
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now contained in present law for pur- 
poses of determining a disability “freeze.” 
This means, of course, that disability 
determinations would be made by State 
agencies. 

It will be recalled that the Advisory 
Council appointed by the Senate in the 
80th Congress recommended disability 
insurance payments by a vote of 15 to 2, 

RETIREMENT AGE FOR WOMEN BENEFICIARIES 


The age of eligibility for aH women 
beneficiaries—widows, wives, and women 
workers—would be lowered from 65 to 
62. The Advisory Council to the Senate 
in the 80th Congress unanimously rec- 
ommended that the eligibility age for 
women be lowered to 60 years. 

It is estimated that in the first year 
benefits would be paid to almost 800,000 
additional women—at a cost of one- 
fourth of 1 percent of payroll—amount- 
ing to about $400 million in benefits and 
that in about 25 years 1,800,000 addi- 
tional women would be receiving bene- 
fits—at a cost of one-half percent of 
payroll—amounting to about $1,300,000,- 
000. 

Insured workers now have the equiva- 
lent of some $70 billion in life insurance 
protection for their widows, with the 
present qualifying age of 65. Reduction 
in the qualifying age for widows from 65 
to 62 means the immediate addition of 
about $15 billion in survivors’ protection 
for these insured workers. 

DISABLED CHILDREN OVER AGE 18 


Disabled children who are disabled be- 
fore they are aged 18 would continue to 
receive benefits after age 18. In addi- 
tion, disabled children who reached 18 
in 1954 and 1955 would receive benefits 
provided they were disabled at the time 
they reached age 18. 

It is estimated that eventually 5,000 
children and their mothers will receive 
benefits totaling $2 to $3 million per 
year. 

EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 

Coverage would be extended to law- 
yers, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
chiropractors, naturopaths, optometrists, 
Tennessee Valley Authority and Federal 
home loan bank employees, and gum 
naval store employees. 

SHARECROPPERS 

The bill enacts existing regulations so 
as to clarify present law whereby per- 
sons who undertake, under the ordinary 
crop-sharing arrangement, to produce a 
crop or livestock on land belonging to 
another for a proportionate share of the 
crop or livestock produced, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, would be considered to be 
independent contractors and covered as 
self-employed persons. Like all other 
self-employed persons, a sharecropper’s 





net earnings from _ self-employment 
would have to amount to $400 a year 
either from his farming operations or in 
combination with earnings from other 
covered employment, before he would 
be subject to the self-employment tax 
and before he would receive credit for 
social security purposes. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The bill provides that at least 2 years 

before social-security taxes are sched- 
uled to increase, an Advisory Council 
would be apointed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
examine the financing of the system and 
make recommendations thereon. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


The new benefits, coverage provisions, 
and a tax increase of one-half percent 
on both the employer and employee—a 
total of 1 percent—and three-fourths 
percent on self-employed persons would 
be effective January 1, 1956. 

At present, social-security taxes are 
scheduled to increase in 1960, 1965, 1970, 
and 1975. The effect of the 1 percent 
total increase on January 1, 1956, is to 
increase each of the presently scheduled 
employer-employee increases by a total 
of 1 percent on these same dates and the 
self-employment tax by three-fourths 


percent. This means that the rates 
would be: 
Self 
Years Employee | Employer employ ed 











Percent Percent | Percent 
1956-59_ 214 214) 334 
1960-64 3 | 3 | 4) 
1965-69__ 3 314} Alg 
1970-74 4 | 4 | 6 
1975 and thereafter -- | 414) 4) | 63 


4 





TaBLE 1.—Estimated number of additional 
persons who will be benefited by the pro- 
posed revisions, their benefits (and cost! 
to the system), and additional cost as a 
percent of payroli—listed by proposed 
changes 





Proposed revisions: Reducing 








retirement age for women to 
age 62 
Calendar year as = 
Number | Cost in 
Benefits | of bene- | percent of 
| ficiaries | payroll ? 
| 
| Millions | | 
$389 | 780, 000 0. 23 
455 | 840, 000 26 
519 | 890, 000 0 
584 | 950, 000 3 
650 |1, 000, 000 4t} 
1, 006 |1, 340, 000 0 
1, 292 |1, 770, 000 } 
1, 399 |1, 950, 000 ) 
1, 362 |1, 880, 000 ; 
2020 ane 1, 840 |2, 560, 000 64 


Level-premium ......-].........- | ere 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 1—Continued 
Proposed revision: Monthly 
disability benefits after age 
50 
Ca lar year — Se 
| Number | Cost in 
3enefits | of bene- |percent of 
ficiaries | payroll * 
| 

| 

Millions | 
1956__. $200 | 250, 000 0.11 
WO co cucncvicowees 278 | 350, 000 | 16 
1958 355 440, 000 | »” 
1959 433 530, 000 | 25 
1960... bil 620, 000 20 
DO ciciimnnaninnmes 742 890, 000 37 
NN a oa sa eileen 859 |1, 020, 000 | 9 
Tv R88 |1, 050, 000 | $7 
Om”) 1, 012 (1, 180, 000 .39 
ese eee 1, 044 |1, 210, 000 | . 36 
iv peepee ooo A cece Reta | 37 

| 
1 Not shown "Ihe re is the relatively small increase in 
cost for continuation of child’s benefits beyond age 18 
when disabled (about 2 to 3 million dollars a year, aiter 


the first few years of operation). 
2 Taking into account lower contribution rate for self- 
employed as compared with employer-employee rate. 


3 Based on 2.4 percent interest. Level-premium 
contribution rate for benefit payments after 1955 and 
into perpetuity, not taking into account (a) existing 


trust fund, and (6) administrative expenses. These 
level-premium rates assume that benefits and payrolls 


remain level after the year 2050. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Estimated progress of old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 2.4 percent 











interest—present law 
In millions} 
eo a = - Sn eer = 
A in- | 
‘ , Con- | Bene —— Inter- | Fund 
' istrs 
a ribu- | fit pay ; est on | at end 
yom ons ments | “Y®®X| fund | of year 
- penses 
j Actual data 
| 
1953 °_...... $3, 945 $88 | $414 | $18, 707 
ee 4, 105 92 | 424 | 19, 102 
1954 2 5, 163 92 | 468 | 20, 576 
1954 5, 373 | 96 477 | 20, 936 
| i 
| Intermediate-cost estimate 
i | | cai Gini 
1940 je $8,482 | $ 40 | $135 $616 | $26, 716 
1970 13, 598 | 11,931 | 172 931 | 40,473 
1980______.._] 17,498 | 16, 050 206 | 1,624] 69, 936 
1yo aa 18, 744 19, 565 238 2,080 | 88, 239 
I 


20, 459 | 21, 129 | 258 | 2, 304 | 98, 126 





Combined employer, employee, and self-employed 
ons. The combined employer-employee rate 
vent for 1954-59, 5 percent for 1960-4, 6 percent for 
7 percent for 1970-74, and 8 percent for 1975 and 
ifter. The self-employed pay % of these rates. 

2 Excluding effect of railroad coverage under financial 

















inter nange provision, 
Including effect of railroad coverage under financial 
lange provision (as is also the case for future esti- 
own below). Preliminary; partially estimated. 
1TE.—The estimated figures in this table are based 
employment assumptions. 
3.—Estimated progress of trust fund 
ler proposed revisions, intermediate- 
st estimate, high-employment assump- 
ons, 2.4 percent interest 
In millions] 
| ,amin-| 
tan | Gants oe ine. Panera 
ay- 
aT DULIONS; tive ex-| ¢ 
| ments penses | fund fund 
---| $5,970 | $5, 434 $130 $508 $21, 850 
8,198 | 6,446| 135 544 | 24, 011 
PPE catalan 8,630 | 7,028 | 140 594 | 26, 067 
Be aircon 8,702] 7, 504 146 637 27, 667 
1959 sitet 8,774] 8,15 0 | 151 670 28, 800 
ee 10,278 | 8 725 156 708 | 30,906 
ee 15,643 | 13 713 | 197 1, 160 | 50, 376 
ee 19,744 | 18, 247 235 1,948 | 83, 709 
aa 21, 154 21, 903 | 267 2, 489 | 105, 695 
ee nwcindanie 23, 092 | 23, 561 287 2,892 | 123, 050 
2070........... 25, 651 | 90,478 | $48 | 4, 672 - 149, 820 
__| | 
I na perations pl ent law since bill is 
not ci e as lo be Ssbursements until 1956, 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the American 
Clergy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorpb, I would like to in- 
clude the following excerpts from a strik- 
ing address on juvenile delinquency and 
the American clergy delivered by Judge 
Julius H. Miner, circuit court, Cook 
County, Ill., on June 15, at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago: 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE AMERICAN 

CLERGY 


(Excerpts from an address delivered by Judge 
Julius H. Miner, circuit — Cook 
County, Ill., Wednesday evening, June 15, 
1955, 8 p m.., at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Michigan and Chestnut, Chicago) 


“The Nation is losing its fight against 
juvenile delinquency,” is the tragic admis- 
sion of a United States Senate subcommittee 
investigating crime. It is idle to pretend 
that this situation is not fraught with grave 
consequences. 

Crime in our country is perilously on the 
upswing year after year without a letup. 
We read daily of teenage sluggings, auto 
thefts, mob riots, sex orgies, narcotic ad- 
dictions and murders. Juvenile crime ap- 
pears no longer confined to any social class, 
type of neighborhood, or to big cities. 

Attorney General Brownell reported re- 
cently that more serious crimes were com- 
mitted in 1954 than in any previous year 
in the Nation’s history, and that the crim- 
inal of today is far more dangerous than 
the criminal of the Dillinger-Barker-Karpis 
era of 20 years ago. 

Mr. Bertram B. Beck, director of the special 
juvenile project in the United States, said, 
“The ‘problem of juvenile delinquency has 
been underestimated, not overestimated. 
The juvenile crime rate is one of the most 
alarming threats in our Nation today.” He 
likened it to “cancerous cells on the social 
organism which unless combatted, can spell 
destruction for the entire being.” 

Mr. John Meegan, superintendent of the 
Chicago Parental School, reports that local 
juvenile delinquents today are comparatively 
younger and are committing acts of greater 
violence than ever before. According to 
FBI records this is true everywhere. In New 
York City, crime under 16 had increased 46 
percent in 1955, and the 1954 rate was 17 
percent over 1953. In Washington, D. C., 
juvenile delinquency has risen 60 percent 
last year. The Cook County Family Court 
showed in 1954 an increase of 37 percent in 
juvenile sex cases, the highest rate since 
1949. 

The Illinois State Bureau of Identification 
reported that out of a total of 80,772 crimes, 
juveniles committed 36 percent of the mur- 
ders, 67 percent of the robberies, and 69.5 
percent of the burglaries. FBI records show 
that out of 225,000 automobiles stolen in 
1953, more than 150,000 youngsters partici- 
pated in the thefts. Sex problems are now 
found in the seventh and eighth grades. A 
youngster recently arrested in Manhattan 
was asked how many of his young friends 
were using drugs. He replied, “40 or 650, 
about half girls.” The number of young un- 
wed mothers has increased 88 percent since 
1945. Over 1 million of our children be- 
tween the ages of 10 to 17 got into trouble 
with the police in 1954. 
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At a Mid-Atlantic Conference on Correr. 
tion held in New York, it was declared that 
this country leads the world in crime. 
United States Solicitor General Simon gf. 
Sobeloff wrote in the January 1955 issue of 
the American Bar Journal, “We have 2% 
times the number of prisoners they have in 
England per 100,000 population.” Alberta, 
Canada, with a population of a million, has 
less than 500 prisoners, while the District of 
Columbia, with a population of slightly more 
than 800,000 has some 4,000 prisoners, more 
than 8 times as many. 


The apathy and indifference of many of 
our leading citizens, including members of 
the clergy, in the light of these terrifying 


Official figures, is most discouraging. U ati! 
we all realize how serious the problem has 
become, and until we find a sensible ap- 
proach to correct it, it will get worse and 
worse. 

With all the well intentioned committee 
investigations, with all the genuine efforts 
by schools, civic and social agencies, crime 
continues to skyrocket. Laws alone will not 
check teenage crime. We cannot investi- 
gate, legislate, or adjudicate crime out of 
existence. The solution, if there is one, lies 
in the home and with the churches. Its 
prevention looms up as a religious enterprise. 
America desperately needs a great religious 
revival to combat both adult and juvenile 
crime. 

Criminals are not born. They are reared 
in an era which has discarded morality. 
They are fugitives from God. They are vic- 
tims of spiritual starvation. All their evils 
are violations of His fundamental principles, 
The laws of God and man are inextricably 
entwined, consequently they flaunt His com- 
mandments and offend our codes. Irreligion 
has obviously become the major contributing 
factor to our national Juvenile crisis. 

Having sat in Judgment on thousands of 
defendants in the criminal court, I hay 
served that over 85 percent of the offenders 
were nonchurchgoers. Six of them made 
peace with God as they murmured prayers 
on their way to the electric chair. I have 
also presided over the divorce court for 5 con- 
secutive years and have commiserated with 
more than 120,000 litigants over their do- 
mestic difficulties and those of their chil- 
dren. Here, too, I have found the same high 
percentage of nonchurchgoers. Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, our greatest authority on crime, re- 
ports even a higher rate. Out of 8,000 delin- 
quent children called to his attention, only 
42 attended Sunday school regularly. Ac- 
cording to the yearbook of American churches 
for 1954, although 99 percent of the American 
people believe in God, 41 percent of 160 mil- 
lion have no church affiliations, and 27 mil- 
lion youths receive little or no religious 
training. 


We have not devoted to the search for & 
better human race nearly as much time, 
money, energy and vitality as we have given 
to scientific research. While our economy 
is busily attuned to the art of mass pro 
tion, we are permitting mass youth destruc- 
tion. We spend billions for defense against 
outside aggression, but inside we ave 
created a force far more threatening to the 
security of our homes, our families, our 

churches. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover informs us that law 
enforcement and all phases of crime — 
r 
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our Nation $20 billion annually, an average | 
$495 yearly per family. That for every dolla 
we pay for education, we spend $1.82 to com- 
bat lawlessness. That for every dollar con- 
tributed to churches, $10 goes to fight crime. 

The clergy must help equip and inspire 
parents for their crucial role. Too many 
children are neglected and deserted by in- 
competent or overengaged parents. There are 
19 million working mothers in the United 
States and many of their children are eX 
posed to temptations toward delinquency 
and crime. More divorces are granted pc 
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capita in the United States than in any 
other country on earth. About 380,000 
youngsters are orphaned annually by our 
obeolete and brutal divorce laws which have 
been changed materially in a century. 


yt 
sore than 50 percent of them become delin- 
quent sooner or later. We have lost our con- 
cept of the family as the basic unit of 
society 
° Religion is a vital factor in happy homes. 


Love of God holds the family steadfast. A 
home built on religious concepts is a for- 
tress against crime. Religion demands sta- 
bility in marriage. In the church the mem- 
pers of families generate love, character, 
cacrificial service and self-discipline. There 
we find an inward reinforcement, a Clearer 
yision of duty, a fresh faith and renewed 
courage. We go into church wavering and 
go out strengthened and inspired. Home 


training can never offer an adequate substi- 
tute in the religious education of a child 
for the planned instruction of the Sunday 


school. 

Communism has definitely sought a total 
demoralization of our youth. Its evil aim 
is to destroy the moral and spiritual fiber 
of our younger generation. It incites them 
to gross immorality, to practice sabotage and 
to establish a revolutionary system. It en- 
courages them to repudiate authority and 


directs them to renounce their patriotism. 
The obliteration of religion is its ultimate 
roal 

rahets is a woeful lack of constructive 
direction in family and youth problems. 
What an opportunity for all faiths to launch 
a crusade on a nationwide scale to lead all 
our people to God and prayer. On this 
fundamental principle we all can and should 
cooperate. 

It is momentous to organize the American 
clergy to inspire our people and to influence 
their thinking in a world saturated with a 
distortion of truth, demagogy, and rampant 
crime. It is also the only sure weapon 
against communism. A spiritual resurgence 
is Our best hope to preserve America. 

President Eisenhower said, “We are firm 


in the belief that faith is the mightiest force 
that man has at his command.” History 
has proved that over a long period of time, 
a people's vitality and strength are in direct 
proportion to their morality and religious 
practices. Many nations have recovered from 
economic depressions, but none have sur- 
vived moral disintegration. As long as the 
teachings of the Bible are practiced by our 
people, we can be confident of our future. 





MRA Shows Way to Peace With Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers of the Congress as well as people 
Fenerally are interested in the moral 
Tearmament program. The following 
article by Mr, Gould Lincoln is informa- 
‘lve upon this subject: 

MRA SHOwWs Way To PEACE WITH JUSTICE 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

: As President Eisenhower and the heads of 
ieee a great governments prepare to 
* n Geneva, 2 forces are working to- 
a? Success of this 4-power meeting “at 
— First, the hunger of people 
“ryWhere for peace—and for freedom and 
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justice which can go only with peace. This 
is the positive force. Second and negative, 
the fear that an atom and hydrogen bomb 
holocaust will consume the human race. 

On the positive side, a task force that has 
grown with the passing years is influencing 
men and women in key positions, and in the 
ranks of peoples the world around. It 
is MRA—Moral Rearmament. And MRA, 
under the leadership of Dr. Frank Buchman, 
is exerting a great moral and spiritual in- 
fluence, which has brought bitter enemies 
to friendship, and which is showing the way, 
to statesmen, if they will accept it, to a 
peaceful world. 


Its principles are the strength of the move- 
ment. They are at once as soft and as gentle 
as the down on the breast of a dove and as 
rugged as the peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
They call for absolute moral standards. And 
how have they operated? They have brought, 
first, individauls—men and women—to a 
conviction they must be honest with them- 
selves and with other people, with a con- 
suming faith in God. 


FARFLUNG INFLUENCE 


Today MRA is a far-flung force. It has its 
headquarters in Washington, in Los Angeles, 
and on Mackinac Island, Mich.; in Caux, 
Switzerland. It has spread into Asia and 
Africa. It has brought into its ranks states- 
men, leaders in business and in labor. It has 
taught them to sit down and talk honestly 
with opponents. It has produced an ideology 
that can be, and is, accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of many races and many nations. 
It has brought together Germans and 
Frenchmen, Communists and non-Commu- 
nists, labor leaders and employers—and al- 
ways the results have been for peace and jus- 
tice. Today, MRA has sent to 15 Asian and 
other Far Eastern countries a group almost 
200 strong, which is producing MRA's latest 
play, The Vanishing Island. It has sent 
this group on the invitation of the Presi- 
dents, Prime Ministers, and other leaders of 
these nations. 

This latest play is one of a long series 
which MRA has used to bring to the peoples 
of many nations the ideology for which it 
stands. It has adopted the stage and the 
Grama as its instruments—and with great 
success in England, in France, in Germany, 
in India, in South Africa, in the United 
States, for example, The Vanishing Island, 
written by Peter Howard, a brilliant British 
newspaperman, and in whose production 
some of Hollywood's most talented men had 
part, was given at the National Theater here 
just before the cast, accompanied by leading 
citizens in some of the countries it is to visit, 
took off from Washington. Already, it has 
played to large audiences in Japan, in For- 
mosa, in the Philippines, in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, and is currently in Rangoon, Burma. 
Other countries and cities to which the group 
will take the play include Madras, Calcutta, 
and Delhi, India; Pakistan, Teheran, Bagh- 
dad, and Cairo. 


NO PLATITUDES 


MRA recognizes the problems that beset 
the world, that divide nations. It does not 
believe that they can be solved by merely 
saying, ‘““Let everybody be good and be kind.” 
It does believe, however, that these problems 
can be dealt with realistically on a basis of 
fairness and good will. At the very bottom 
lies the honesty and fairness of the individ- 
ual. Its aim is to change individuals—and 
when tkey are changed, nations change. It 
does not seek to set up an international 
church or religion. Its principles are the best 
of all churches and religions—and can be ac- 
cepted by all. Labor leaders and heads of 
business management who have affiliated 
with MRA testify freely they have been able 
to obtain settlements and to win friendships 
through the tenets of MRA, 
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These principles of MRA, if carried into the 
Geneva meeting of the great powers, could 
work immeasurably in the interest of a 
peaceful world. They do not hold with world 
domination by any nation or group of na- 
tions. They do call for that great ultimate 
boon, which the late Senator Vanderberg of 
Michigan, when describing the aim of the 
United Nations, called “peace with justice.” 





Natural Gas and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting the following editorial from the 
Peoria Journal, Peoria, Il., which 
strongly supports legislation pending in 
the House—the Harris bill—which would 
remove Federal controls and regulation 
of natural gas at the wellhead: 

NATURAL GAS AND CONTROLS 


Natural gas probably is the most popular 
type of fuel for heating and cooking used 
in the Peoria area. The reason it has become 
so popular is that it not only is efficient 
and easy to use, its price has remained com- 
parably low. 

One reason the price has remained at its 
present level is that there has been an ample 
supply of natural gas. The reason for this 
has been that many companies have been 
engaged in its production, no less than 8,000 
of them in the United States. This means 
there is great competition in the produc- 
tion of natural gas and its sale to the pipe- 
line companies which carry it to the areas 
where it is distributed through local dis- 
tributors. Competition, we always have un- 
derstood, helps to keep prices low. 

The production of natural gas always has 
been a competitive field, independent of 
Federal regulation. The Federal Govern- 
ment has controlled the marketing and 
transmission of natural gas but it kept its 
hands off the production, which essentially 
is not an interstate proposition. That was 
the situation until last year when the Su- 
preme Court ruled that natural-gas produc- 
tion should come under jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. This ruling was 
made despite the fact that the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 specifically provided that it did 
not apply to production and despite 11 find- 
ings by the Federal Power Commission that 
it had no jurisdiction over production. 

A Presidential advisory commission, early 
this year, recommended that in the interests 
of assuring a continued exploration for nat- 
ural-gas reserves, there should be no control 
of gas before its entry into the interstate 
pipelines. 

A bill to this effect is pending in the House 
of Representatives. It should be passed. 
Federal control and regulation cannot help 
but have a restrictive effect on the continued 
search of producers for natural gas. 

In a land of free enterprise where private 
endeavor is supposed to be encouraged, we 
should try to keep as many operations as 
possible out of the governmental control. 
The production of natural gas (not its trans- 
mission or distribution) is one field where 
this can be done. It will be to the best 
interests of the country to assure independ- 
ence of action in the discovery and produc- 
tion of natural gas. 
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Mayor’s Commission on Group Relations 
Annual Report, 1954, Leo P. Carlin, 
Mayor, Newark, N. J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time when the question of securing 
civil rights for all our citizens is fore- 
most among our national problems, I 
should like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Group Relations Annual Report 
1954, city of Newark, N. J. Other cities 
can profit from the intelligent and con- 
structive program carried on in Newark 
to eliminate discrimination and preju- 
dice and promote understanding and 
good will. 

The report follows: 

Mayor's COMMISSION ON GROUP RELATIONS 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1954 
FOREWORD 

This second annual report of the mayor’s 
commission on group relations is a brief 
summary of our continuing efforts to resolve 
the misunderstandings and relieve the ten- 
sions which result from prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

It is our attempt to give further meaning 
to the concepts of group relations, human 

ights and brotherhood. It is a partial ex- 
pression of our goal: to shorten the gap be- 


tween our future hopes and our present 
realizations. The 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion to desegregate the Nation’s schools 


signified the high-water mark in the ever 
widening stream of progress toward a more 
unified country. What results from that 
unanimous vote of the highest Court in our 
land should help immeasurably to complete 
the unfinished business of American democ- 
racy. 

It should be noted that the commission 
was disbanded on July 1, 1954. All educa- 
tional, consultative, and survey activities 
which occurred from that time to the end of 
the year were carried on by the staff of the 
commission. 

DANIEL S. ANTHONY, 
Executive Director. 
Ira A. GISSEN, 
Assistant Director. 

(The commission was officially reactivated 

by Mayor Leo P. Carlin on March 1, 1955.) 
FAIR 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES WEEK 


In keeping with the policy established dur- 
ng the first year of the commission's oper- 
ition, Newark gave pungent meaning to its 
Brotherhood Week by highlighting 
fair employment practices 

Unless all people know and 
the antidiscrimination law of 
some individuals will suffer. For that rea- 
son, the commission uses every available 
means to publicize and dramatize the law 
curing this memorial week of Washington’s 
birthday. 

The distribution of thousands of pam- 
phiets in the concourse of the public service 
building and the rotunda of city hall was 
done by volunteer workers from 30 Newark 
organizations. Five of the leading depart- 
ment stores gave prominent placement to 
window displays. Boy scouts got in on the 
celebration by distributing posters to 100 
smaller neighborhood stores. The daily and 
weekly newspapers cooperated with editorials 


i 
¢ 
annual 


understand 
this State, 
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and feature stories. Programs in clubs and 
organizations were given over to a discus- 
sion of “Fair Employment Practices—Mak- 
ing Brotherhood Count.” 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT SPEAKS 


One of the major functions of the com- 
mission is to coordinate the human relations 
activities of other community groups. The 
Eleanor Roosevelt dinner was this year’s 
prime example of this kind of joint educa- 
tional event. 

With the generous aid of the Newark 
chapter of the American Association for the 
United Nations, the commission involved 
60 of Newark’s largest organizations in the 
planning and execution of this dinner and 
town meeting. 

Although the Elizabethan Room of the 
Essex House was chosen the place of meet- 
ing, and although every other available space 
in the hotel was jammed with Chairs to ac- 
commodate the overflow crowd, more than 
500 persons were turned away. 

This was truly the united peoples of New- 
ark assembling to do honor to a great 
woman and to hear her speak words of wis- 


dom on human relations and the United 
Nations. 
FAITH IN FREEDOM 
On July 4, Mayor Leo P. Carlin pro- 


claimed freedom month as a period of re- 
dedication to the fundamentals of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights. He called upon 
every American citizen to use and imple- 
ment the freedoms which are our heri- 
tage * * * to defend and pass on to suc- 
ceeding generations the faith of our found- 
ing feathers. 

The leaders of 14 Newark religious, civic, 
and labor organizations drew up the re- 
affirmation of faith which became the 
theme for the observance in this community. 
The mayor’s commission cooperated in the 
planning of this observance and _ coor- 
dinated the work of the other group rela- 
tions agencies. 

The Newark Evening News, in its editorial 


comment on this event said in part, “Even 
in the United States, despite the Consti- 
tution, despite tradition, liberty can be 


eroded. Its preservation depends on public 
conviction and on its support for the prin- 
ciples of freedom, even when that means the 
tolerance of unpopular points of view. Lib- 
erty includes the right to be wrong. By re- 
affirming their own faith, the Newark lead- 
ers have set an example that ought to have 
wide and wholesome influence.” 
ANTIDISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


David M. Litwin, chairman of the Mayor's 
Commission on Group Relations, testified be- 
fore the United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Civil Rights, on March 3, 1954. He was 
invited to describe the experiences of Newark 
and of New Jersey under the State antidis- 
crimination law and the city fair practices 
ordinance. The subject of his testimony was 
a proposed Federal bill (S. 692) to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry. 

Our chairman, in his testimony, stated 
“Newark, along with other cities, knows that 
the establishment of democratic employment 
patterns are helpful and can prove vital to 
t2 national security, in that they give to all 
citizens an equal opportunity for advance- 
ment.” In conclusion, he said, “The peoples 
of the city of Newark and the State of New 
Jersey have learned to live with such a law 
and to truly like it.” 

Senator Ives, chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee, remarked at the end of the for- 
mal statement, “I want to compliment you 
upon your presentation. It has been very 
valuable and very helpful to us.” 

The mayor’s commission on group relations 
reproduced the testimony in an illustrated 
pamphlet, Newark Points the Way to National 
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FEP (Fair Employment Practices). Of th 
3,500 copies published, 2,500 have been gig. 
tributed through the mail and at conyep. 
tions, conferences, and meetings of inter. 
ested organizations. 


ADVANCED WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


In the spring term of 1954, a series of 1) 
classes were sponsored at the West Side Adu 
School by the mayor’s commission on groyy 
relations. This Advanced Workshop jy 
Human Relations was the first course of jts 
type offered at any adult school in the Uniteq 
States. Students were selected 011 the basis 
of their previous education in human rela. 
tions and participation in human relation; 
organizations. Registration was limited to 
25 persons so that the classes could be con. 
ducted on a group discussion basis. 

Guest consultants served as resource per. 
sons for each session. These consultants 
consisted of 6 university professors in human 
relations, 3 executives from nationally 
known private agencies in human relations 
and 3 officials of governmental human rela. 
tions agencies. 

Included in the student body were loca} 
representatives of both governmental and 
private agencies in human relations. The 
content of the course was concerned with the 
latest thinking and professional techniques 
in the field, including such subjects as 
Community audits and self-surveys, conflict- 
episode analysis, and the theory and practice 
of group dynamics. 

UNITED NATIONS ANNIVERSARY 


Mayor Leo P. Carlin 
mayor’s commission on group relations as 
the government's official agency to oco- 
ordinate the city’s observance of the United 
Nation’s ninth aniversary. In cooperation 
with the Newark chapter of the American 
Association for the United Nations, a special 
program was presented at Arts High School 
on the evening of October 21, 1954 

The featured speaker was India’s alternate 
delegate to the United Nations, Madame 
Lakshmi Nandan Menon. Organizations 
participating in the program included: At- 
tucks Guard Post 152 of the Ameri 
Legion, the doctors chorus of the Essex 
County Medical Society, the Junior Leaguers 
and the Arts High School orchestra. The 
affair was attended by approximately 27) 
people. 


designated the 


POLICE TRAINING IN 


At the invitation of the chief 
the mayor's commission on group relations 
was requested to conduct a series of Cla 
for patrolmen taking refresher 
the Newark police academy. 

Each week a new group of 18 to 20 pa 
men attended a 50-minute class in commu: 
nity and group relations. After a 10-minute 
lecture on the importance of human rela- 
tions in police work, the remaining 4 
minutes were devoted to & group discu I 
of problems in human relations en 
by policemen in their daily work. 

Following every’ discussion, wun 
evaluation forms were completed |! 
patrolmen in which they indicated thel 
p itroime 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


f 


of poiicée 


courses at 


actions to the class. Of the 165 
who attended the classes, the majo 
rated these sessions as very fine, or good. 4 


recommendation that more time be devot 
to this subject appeared most often on 
patrolmen’s evaluation forms. 
FAIR ELECTION CAMPAIGN PLEDGE 

The year 1954 was a critical one for ti 
citizen in politics. Newark voted jy 
referendum to change to the mayor-cou 
form of government. During the subseque!! 
campaign for mayor and council p ys 
the commission on group relations, ant 
ipating a hard-fought contest, distribute 
fair election pledges to all candidat 

We were happy to report that every cana’ 
date signed and returned the pledges. Th 
were reported a few incidents of appeas 
racial, religious, and nationality groups >“ 
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ering the heat of the campaign, they 


onsid ; 
ia not appear to reach the proportions of 
past election years. The pledge reads as 
follows: 


“PLEDGE 


“] believe in the principles set forth in the 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights, the provisions 
of the New Jersey State law against discrim- 
ination, and the Newark fair practices 
ordinance. 

“Therefore, as a candidate for office in 
the coming election, I hereby pledge to con- 
guct my campaign in an unbiased, honorable 

yanner. 

, “J further pledge that I shall not seek to 
discredit other candidates because of their 
race, religion, or national origin; that I shall 
appeal to the people only as voters of Newark; 
and finally, I shall not falsely accuse another 
candidate of discriminatory acts or state- 
ments against any minority. 

“RING n.nntcionningt 
COMMISSION SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE RUTGERS 

UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 

For the past 4 years, the Commission has 
cooperated with Rutgers University, the di- 
vision against discrimination of the State 
department of education and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in award- 
ing scholarships to qualified Newark resi- 
dents who are selected to attend the sum- 
mer session. 

This year, eight employees of the city of 
Newark were awarded scholarships by the 
commission. The board of education and 
the Newark Housing Authority were given 
2 each, while the police, fire, and health de- 
partments each received 1. For the first 
time, a member of the Mayor’s Commission 
on Group Relations, Mrs. Ann Nugent, was 
included in the team of community leaders 
to be so honored. 

GETTING TO KNOW OUR PUERTO RICANS 


The staff of the Mayor’s Commission on 
Group Relations considers itself profession- 
ally obligated to act not only when a com- 
plaint is made or when a crisis occurs, but 
anticipate the possible difficulties 


aiso to 


that lie in the immediate future of human 
relations for Newark and therefore be able 
to take immediate preventive action. 
Consequently, during the past year, the 
staff has made a pioneering effort in obtain- 
ing the human relations facts concerning 
our growing Puerto Rican community. Par- 
ticular attention has been devoted to the 


recognition of adjustment difficulties at- 
lendant to the settling of a new population. 
Great effort was expended in identifying the 

ers of the Puerto Rican community, and 
n establishing communications with certain 
key individuals for purposes of effective 


Extensive interviews were held with these 
eade and also with officials from the De- 
nt of Labor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Whenever an exchange of in- 
formation with other city and State agencies 
S deemed desirable, such conferences were 


he result of this effort has been the crea- 
‘ repository of information, concern- 
ir Puerto Rican population, sec- 
none in the city. Both preventive 
edial techniques in human relations, 
on this information, are either al- 
iderway or are being prepared for 
ite application. 
URVEY OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

. Du * the months of September and Oc- 
“ber 1994, the staff of the Mayor’s Commis- 
On Group Relations visited all public 
Private offices in the city where one 
a more persons are employed full or part- 
“wine in “intercultural education.” 

a each visit, an interview was conducted 
i responses being recorded on a standard 
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form (developed by the staff of the commis- 
sion). Two major facts were produced 
through this study. First, little or nothing 
is being done in intercultural education for 
our aging population. Second, field trips, 
one of the better known techniques in inter- 
cultural education, are being used by very 
few agencies. 

Some other information was also developed 
in this survey. A number of agencies ex- 
pressed a desire for closer, continuous liai- 
son. Several suggested that their work 
would be facilitated if the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Group Relations could obtain funds 
to establish a central clearinghouse service 
on new audio-visual aids and literature in 
the field of human relations. Several also 
suggested that the Commission issue a regu- 
lar newsletter as a means of establishing 
closer liaison among the city’s public and 
private agencies. 

These findings and recommendations will 
be brought to the attention of the new com- 
mission for action. 


THE DAY-TO-DAY JOB 


The foregoing special events and activities 
are the more dramatic high spots of the past 
year’s educational effort. But the routine 
functioning of the Commission can be under- 
stood only when the day-to-day job is 
spelled out in greater detail, because the 
major portion of staff time is consumed in 
direct services to individuals and organiza- 
tions. 


These services fall into four categories: 

104: Investigations of complaints not cov- 
ered by the anti-discrimination laws of the 
State of New Jersey. Also referrals from the 
division against discrimination of complaints 
they could not process. 

1,089: Consultations and advisory sessions 
with organizations and individuals on mat- 
ters pertaining to the elimination of preju- 
dice and discrimination, as well as the im- 
provement of group relations. 

73: Conferences with civic and social agen- 
cies on matters which relate to the peace and 
welfare of the city of Newark: Juvenile de- 
linquency, recreation, housing, health, un- 
employment, etc. 

184: Programs planned, speeches delivered 
or discussions conducted by the staff and 
speakers bureau of the Commission. 

Topics most frequently used were: 

1. The work of the mayor's commission on 
group relations. 

2. The psychology of prejudice. 

3. Human rights in the United States to- 
day—a balance sheet. 

4. Where do we go from here in the field 
of human relations. 

5. Newark takes the lead toward a national 
fair employment practices act. 

In addition to the above areas of spe- 
cialization, the staff of the Commission is 
prepared to give advice on setting up courses 
in leadership development, group dynamics 
and the training of discussion leaders. 


Educational activities—Public addresses by 
staff and speakers bureau 


Approxi- 


mate 
audience 


Number 
of groups 
| 


Nature of group 








POOOTT SIO. oF voce wendacacan, 19 2,120 
General conferences and forums 44 1,825 
Elementary and high schoo) 
groups fis haart ienatilliaiati 4 1, 950 
Teachers meetings. .............. 3 350 
Mayor's commissions. _........--- 4 72 
Adult education courses... ......_- “ 150 
Parent-teacher associations__....—- 6 520 
Women’s organizations__._......-- 27 1, 700 
Commission meetings............- 10 290 
College students. ................. 1 540 
a | | eae ee 2 100 
Public celebrations.............-.- 3 4, 275 
Total of al) groups__....-.--- 127 13, 892 
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OUR FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


In the month of February 1954, the mayor's 
commission published its first annual report, 
covering the year 1953. Of the 5,000 copies 
printed, approximately 4,400 have been dis- 
tributed at meetings, conferences and con- 
ventions and through the mail. 

All physicians, dentists, barbers, and beau- 
ticians in the city of Newark received a copy 
with a request that it be placed on their 
literature stands. This was done in order 
to achieve the widest possible readership 
per copy. 

The annual report was also mailed to all 
clergymen in the city, with a request that 
they examine the text for possible ideas 
which might be used in sermons. The re- 
sponse of the clergy to the report was over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic. 

In the mail distribution, return post cards 
were included with each copy. Of the 1,014 
cards returned, 763 recipients rated the re- 
port as excellent, 208 responded with a mark 
of good, 36 said it was fair, while only 7 
persons felt it was in bad taste. 

Twenty volunteers workers from the city 
of Newark and its environs assisted the office 
staff in the addressing and mailing of the 
report. 





Paul M. Butler’s Speech to the Indiana 
Order of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 3, 1955, Paul M. Butler, Demo- 
cratic national chairman, delivered the 
address at the Indiana State Convention 
of the Order of Ahepa at South Bend, 
Ind. 

I am hereby submitting the message 
which he gave the Ahepa membership 
on that occasion: 

AHEPA AND FREEDOM 


You have done me a great honor in extend- 
ing to me the fraternal oportunities of mem- 
bership in Ahepa. I am aware that as a 
member of your splendid organization my 
name has been added to the roster of coura- 
geous people whose dedication to an idea 
began in the hearts of eight men in Atlanta, 
Ga., on July 26, 1922. This month you cele- 
brate the 33d anniversary of Ahepa's 
founding. 

I am indeed grateful for the opportunity 
to become a member of Ahepa through the 
South Bend chapter 100, in my home town. 
For the idea of understanding which Ahepa 
symbolizes must have its beginning and its 
essential strength in the day-to-day rela- 
tions among men. These we experience in 
our local communities. 

The American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association was launched during a 
period of exhausted tolerance which followed 
World WarI. Curiously enough, the Ahepan 
idea of brotherhood and understanding 
among peoples of diverse national origins 
was born in the shadow of America’s deci- 
sion to refrain from joining with other peo- 
ple of the world in the establishment of 
Woodrow Wilson’s vision of international 
cooperation—the League of Nations. The 
name of Eleftherios Venizelos stands high 
on the list of the world’s statesmen who saw 
in the future what President Wilson saw. 

As Ahepa gave strength to the practice of 
Christian ideals in Atlanta, Ga., United 
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States of America, during the summer of 
1922, anti-Christian shapes were gathering 
strength in Eurasia. A new tyranny over 
men’s minds was consolidating its initial 
conquests in Russia. Shortly thereafter, 


other dogmas of brutality appeared in Eu- 
rope. Fascism engulfed first Italy, then 
Germany. 

Yet it should surprise no one that as these 
new menaces to democracy arose in the 
world, the Greek people in America, through 
Ahepa, would contribute the Hellenic spirit 
of freedom and brotherhood—the backbones 
of democracy—to the cause of unity among 
Americans. By the addition of such devo- 
tion, America has been materially strength- 
ened in the task of holding aloft the torch 
of freedom—lighting the way of all freedom- 
loving men eve.ywhere in the world. 

Such contrivutions are not new to Hel- 
lenes. They only serve to underscore the 
courage with which the Greek people have 
fought for countless centuries to keep alive 
and strong the spirit of Christian freedom. 
It was this patient courage which developed 
centuries ago in ancient Greece the institu- 
tions of democracy which were unrivaled. 
It was during the 10 centuries B. C. that the 
humanitarianism of Hellenic civilization 
flowered. 

The same indomitable spirit of tolerance, 
independence, reason, and love of beauty 
that produced such enduring forms of state- 
expressed itself, too, in art, literature, 

and military exploits. 


and Aristotle in phi- 


era 
music 


The names of Plato 






losophy, Homer and Sophocles in literature, 
Phidias in architecture, Scopas in sculptur- 
ing, Euclid in science, and Pericles in poli- 
tics recall only a few of the contributions 
to the enrichment of human experience made 
by Hellenes. The heroism with which Mara- 


and Salamis are inscribed 


to the entire Greek 


thon, Thermopylae 
tands as a monument 
people. 

The klephts and evzones have forged a 
brand of courage among men that has been 
rarely equaled and never 

This courage, this spirit of independence 


surpassed. 





has sustained Hellenes for centuries. With- 
ouf it they might never have endured as a 
pe For Greece, with the longest his- 
tory of any nation of Europe, has experienced 
the searing brand of tyranny perhaps more 
often than any other civilized people. 


It was only the fusion 
from the hardy souls : 


strength drawn 


yng her mountains, 





her islands, and along her coasts, that en- 
abled Greece, during the Middle Ages, to 


keep alive, for inheritance by Western civili- 





zation, the traditions of democracy which she 
had achieved. 
It was only the independent spirit, devo- 


tion to traditions, and spiritual grace which 
bore Hellenic citizens through the four cen- 
turies of Ottoman from 1453 to 1821. 

Hellenic purpose and courage, whetted by 
adversity, burst from the bonds of tyranny 
on March 25, 1821, and allowed Greece to 
regain her complete independence in 1830. 

But in the long struggle toward the demo- 
cratic ideal Greeks have had still other ene- 
mies to combat. In World War I Greek vic- 
tory in the Balkans contributed greatly to 
Allied defeat of Prussian imperialism. 

In the winter of 1940-41, the Greek people 
once again felt the chilling threat of tyranny. 
Mussolini demanded admittance of his 
fascist hordes. The free world watched with 
breathless admiration to the display of naked 
courage with which Hellenes answered the 
tyrant. Back from their borders they swept 
his legions. Deep into Albania this little 
band of dauntless defenders hurled his 
s. For 7 months Greeks held the 
enemy in check. Only the overpowering 
numbers and might of a new foe—the 
Nazis—laid the pall of defeat upon Greece’s 
gallant heroes. 

But by this time—1941—free men realized 
the virtue of the Greek maxim—‘Better 


rule 








armi 
arm 
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live an hour of freedom than 40 years of 
slavery.” The fight for freedom became the 
common property of all free men. 

The end of World War II restored to 
Greece her independence once again, though 
the puise of freedom had never ceased to 
throb in the breast of every Hellene. 

America, at the end of World War II, was 
presented with opportunities of leadership 
among the free peoples in the Western World 
comparable in some major respects to those 
Greece faced centuries ago. Universally, 
men nursed the hope that the world would 
composed of free nations of free 
peoples living harmoniously in a _ world 
wherein aggressive force would no longer be 
used by one nation against another. 

This universal desire was translated into 
the instrument of cooperation known as the 
United Nations. Both Greece and the United 
States were charter members of the U. N., 
together with 49 other countries. When rep- 
resentatives from the nations now sharing 
membership in the U. N. met last month in 


be one 


San Francisco to celebrate the 10th annl- 
versary of its founding, many remembered 
that the creation of this symbol of hope 


among free men was one of the major objec- 
tives of a great American President—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

One of the first tests of American leader- 


ship of the Free World—a test which called 
for acknowledgment of the moral obliga- 
tions among nations—occurred in 1947. In 
that year, Greece, after being racked by the 


torments of alien invasion and occupation 
for nearly 4 years—during which more than 
400,000 died of starvat found herself 
faced with an even more deadly peril—the 
insidious infiltration of the numbing dark- 
ness of communism. Striking from beyond 
the Greek border with the weapons of incite- 
ment to treachery and revolution, new 
enemy of Christian freedom sought to extin- 
guish it in Greece. 


1ion- 


this 
t 


In March, 1947, the Greek Government 
sent an urgent appeal for assistance to the 
United States Without hesitation, Presi- 
dent Truman responded by initiating what 
is now known as the Truman Doctrine. 
Here, displayed for friend and foe alike to 


witness, was courageous acknowledgment 
bligations free nations owed one an- 
in the interest of all free peoples. 
the Truman Doctrine was fol- 
lowed by the Marshall plan, which extended 
the friendiy hand of America’s. great 
strength to help the wartorn 
countries help themselve 
In Ju 
' 


witn tne 


of ti 





\ 
otn 





Thereafter 


peoples of 


ne 1950 American le 
obligations of the U. N 


idership, together 
Cnarter, 


faced the challenge of aggressive force when 
the Communists invaded South Korea. 
Courageously, President Truman responded 


to the U. N.’s call for measures by which to 
give effect to the principle of collective se- 
curity. 


Into that conflict, shoulder to shoulder 
with men from many other nations, went 
over 5,000 gallant Hellenes Their bravery 
during the months of hardship in Korea 
caused one observer to coin this meaningful 


phrase: “Greeks know how to die.” 

Had he but known of the patient and per- 
sistent efforts of Ahepa, he might also have 
added: “The Greeks know how to live.” For 
here in America our citizens of Hellenic ori- 
gin, through Ahepa, freely contribute the 
spirit of Christian freedom which has char- 
acterized Greece for centuries. Ahepa sym- 
bolizes the concept of citizenship which 
western civilization originally borrowed so 
liberally from Greece. It is, therefore, par- 
ticularly appropriate that Ahepa should 
sponsor the idea of understanding and 
brotherhood so necessary to a democracy. 

The concrete expressions of this noble 
idea extend from flood relief in Florida to 
aid rendered to victims of earthquakes in 
Turkey; from establishing health centers to 
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aid for war orphans—the list is truly im. 
pressive. 

Yet the noble simplicity of the two articte, 
of Ahepa’s constitution translates the sub. 
stance of Hellenic tradition into a code o 
conduct which is admirable beyond words 
I would like to read the preamble to oy; 
order’s constitution: “We, Americans of He). 
lenic descent, desiring to form, institute, anq 
perpetuate a fraternal order and promote ; 
objects and principles; to effect a perfecteq 
harmonious understanding between ovr. 
selves and others; to inculcate loyalty and 
patriotism to and for the country in wi 
we live; to stimulate the spirit of good fellow. 
ship and cooperation; and to aid in the 
solution of social and civic problems, do 
hereby establish and ordain this 
tution.” 

This spirit symbolizes the heart of Amer. 
ica’s strength. The greatest experiment t 
America has made has been a social 
political experiment—an adventure in | 
together. I am convinced that one of the 
central reasons for the success of this advep. 
ture has been the contributions, cultural anq 
economic, to the American pattern of living 
made by persons of other lands who have 
come here to make their home. 

These contributions cannot be 
in the unsympathetic columns of statist 
nor does an honor roll of prominent foreign. 
born Americans tell us the fundamental fact 
about the immigrant in American life. That 
fundamental fact is, as one writer ha 
it, that “The glory lies not in the occa 
man or woman of eminence but in the 
myriads of sturdy men and women who have 
done their part as useful, progressive, con- 
structive citizens.” 

Iam proud to be able to say that the politi. 
cal party of which I have the high honor to 
be the chairman has acknowledged its au 
ness of this fact for over a century. I dee; 
believe that today it is within the De 
cratic Party that Americans whose origi 
may be in other lands are most at home 
home with the truest of American tradi- 
tions. For just as the American Nation 
evolved from the rich experience contributed 
by peoples of diverse origins, so, to 
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Democratic Party is in a very real sense a 
mirror of this great country. 

At this point, let me say that the Defense ‘ 
Department made a commendable a 
recently when it authorized the re 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church by | 
ting the designation “EO” to appear wi 
asked on identification disks worn by 
members of our Armed Forces. Many 0 
however, are seriously disturbed by 
c riminatory features of our immigrat 
aimed at insuring some supposed homogen- 
iety of our Nation's population. I was shock- 
ed to find that the number of Hellenes aa 


mitted to the United States during the p 
2 years is less than one-third of the 1 
which came to America during the 2 years, 
1951-52 
The effect of existing limitations, 4s 
preme President Scopas pointed out 
letter to President Eisenhower in Janual 
is that “People from countries such as Gree 
were virtually deprived of coming to te : 
United States * * *.” f 
It is to be hoped that the President V 
exert the leadership which his office afl 
to removing the discriminations which how 
exist 


im 


We all recall the words of salutat K 
which President Franklin Roosevelt gree! 
an American audience some years ago M 
fellow Immigrants * * *.” ; 

We might well remember, too, that W 
Rogers, a devoted Democrat as well as pall 


Indian, often said: “My ancestors went ao” 
to the shore to meet the Pilgrims.” 

We might all take careful note of 2! 
other lesson in analogous form that has )& 
left to us in the legacy of rich Hellenic exp* 
rience. It is recorded that “* * * the 1 


of the (Athenian) empire was sealed by \* 
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law in 451 B. C.) by which the franchise was 
restricted to those who could establish 
Athenian descent on both sides.” 

Purity appears to have been achieved but 
at the expense of essential vitality. 

yet, the spirit of Greece remains. You are 
the living embodiment of it. It is the vital 
force of the idea to which Ahepa is dedicated. 
Plutarch had this in mind when he referred 
to “* * * the unfaltering breath of an age- 
less spirit.” 
Sas efharisto para poli. 


x 


Zeto Hellas. 





Water-Mad Southern California Taunts 
Upper Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13,1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an article from the Pueblo 
Chieftain, of Pueblo, Colo., which ap- 
peared in that paper on June 21, 1955. 

This examination of the attitude and 
outlook of southern California by the 
Washington bureau of the Chieftain 
should be of particular value at this time 
when the REcorp is loaded with loaded 
articles originating in southern Cali- 
fornia eoneerning the Colorado storage 
project. It has always been my thought 
that when opposition becomes shrill and 
emotion.al in tone, it is a good time to 
dig down and see what the real, as op- 
posed to the nominal, opposition is. 
This article makes a careful evaluation 
of the current situation and explains 
clearly the motivating foree behind 
southern California’s opposition. It is 
found to differ materially from the pious 
protestations that appear in such abun- 
dance in the REcoRp. 

May I say in closing that this very 
drive by southern California to reserve 
to herself the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River is the best testimonial I 
know of to the value of developments 
utilizing such water. If the water and 
construetion necessary to its develop- 
ment had no particular value or long- 
term gain attached, then southern Cali- 
fornia would not be trying so hard to 
keep it from being used by its legitimate 
allottees. I recommend this evaluation 
to the Members so that they may better 
understand the reasons for southern 
California’s opposition to this long- 
planned and necessary development: 
WatTer-Map SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TAUNTS 

Upper BAsIN 
‘ WasHINGTON.—“You are after gigantic 
one ral subsidies to grow bananas on Pikes 
¢ That is the taunt southern Califor- 
pes currently are hurling at the upper 

“lorado Basin States now seeking Federal 
_ to develop their water resources through 
vot 7 nape and upper Colorado storage 

The upper basin States—Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and New Mexico—are amazed 
teh hern California’s gigantic gall in mak- 
Oulton ane since water users in southern 
oral aia - ave gotten $400 million in Fed- 
aoe iring the past quarter century to 
“velop their own water and power resources 
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along the Colorado River. That amount was 
spent when costs of construction were about 
half what they are today. 

To listen to the southern Californians, you 
would think they had built their waterworks 
with their bare hands. Raymond Moley, a 
writer who bitterly opposes the Fryingpan 
project and the upper Colorado storage proj- 
ect, dotes on reclamation in southern Cali- 
fornia because he says it was developed 
through private initiative and local public 
authority. In his view southern California 
projects are not only notable examples of 
vision governed by financial perspicacity but 
are designed to avoid any suggestion that the 
Federal Government was to get into compe- 
tition with or subsidize local agencies. 


MOLEY’S PERSPICACITY 


No one questions southern California’s 
perspicacity—in this instance we mean 
shrewdness in water deals. Its water users 
have proved adept not only at obtaining big 
outlays from Uncle Sam for big projects but 
lesser amounts to put frosting on the top of 
their water and power facilities. 

They didn’t do so well before they sought 
Uncle Sam’s aid. They used to suffer water 
shortages 1 year out of every 6 where they 
did irrigate, and their waterworks wern’t 
extensive enough to make much of the 
southern California’s desert productive. It 
was costly to maintain their own private 
canal works down around the Mexican border, 
on both sides of the international boundary 
line. Several irrigation companies went 
broke, and found it partieularly tough sled- 
ding after a break along the Colorado River 
works in 1905 resulted in a flood that threat- 
ened permanently to inundate the Imperial 
Valley, just above the border. 

Even Moley notes that early in the cen- 
tury the Southern Pacific Railroad pumped 
about $6 million into the irrigation works 
in the Imperial Valley to try to keep inri- 
gation going there. 

After the Colorado River Basin Compact 
was signed in 1922, the southern California 
eongressional delegation took its water prob- 
lems to the Federal Government for solution. 
Six years later Congress authorized the de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado Basin, 
which means largely southern California, 
under the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 


HOOVER DAM 


With Federal financing, under the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, the southern California 
desert burst into full bloom and became one 
of the most productive areas in the entire 
world, as major reclamation works came into 
being. The Bureau built Hoover Dam, at a 
cost of $173,100,000; Davis Dam, $117,754,351; 
Parker Dam, $26,085,637 (the Metropolitan 
Water District of Los Angeles paid half of 
the cost of Parker, largely through RFC 
financing, however); the All-American Canal 
System, $67,544,046; and the Colorado river- 
front work and levee system, $10,191,433. 

These works regulated the flow of the 
Colorado River for about 300 miles below 
Hoover Dam; provided storage water for irri- 
gation; made hydroelectric power available— 
at low cost, too—for the first time; and pro- 
vided desilting works, flood control, and a 
constant flow of water not only for irrigation 
but also for municipal and industrial use. 


WATER FOR POWER 


One of the reasons why southern California 
has fought upper Colorado basin develop- 
ment so hard is that upper-basin water is 
now turning the wheels of lower-basin tur- 
bines at Hoover Dam and below to produce 
low-cost power. At Hoover Dam the Bureau 
of Reclamation currently sells falling water 
at a cost of 1.325 mills for firm power and 
0.443 mills for secondary power. Generating 
costs are added to this cost and vary between 
contractors. 

Firm energy from Hoover Dam ts allocated 
as follows: 35 percent to the Metropolitan 
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Water District of Southern California at Los 
Angeles; 17.5 percent to the city of Los 
Angeles; 17.6 percent to Nevada; 17.6 percent 
to Arizona; 7 percent to Southern California 
Edison Co., of Los Angeles; and the remainder 
to the California Electric Power Co., of 
Riverside, Calif., and to the California cities 
of Burbank, Glendale, and Pasadena. A 
total of 6,803,745,486 kilowatt-hours of firm 
and secondary energy was sold during the 
1953 fiscal year. A total of $5,575,740 was 
paid for firm energy and $1,159,290 for sec- 
ondary energy. Many contracts provide for 
@ reduction of firm power annually in an- 
ticipation of upper-basin development. 
Since such development has not material- 
ized, an increasing amount of power is being 
sold annually in the lower basin at the 
“dump” rate. 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


The All-American Canal, completed in 
1940, replaced the private canal works that 
had been so expensive to operate in southern 
California and Mexico. After it was built 
the Imperial Irrigation District, largest and 
one of the wealthiest irrigation districts in 
the country, received a $3 million writeoff 
at current prices, for its levee system in 
Mexico. 

The All-American Canal was built to hold 
3,000 second-feet of water more than needed 
for irrigation to provide for the generation 
of power at the Pilot Knob turnout. The 
additional eapacity of All-American Canal 
allocated to power is repayable without in- 
terest to the Federal Government. Five 
power drops were built along the canal, and 
the Imperial Irrigation District persuaded 
Uncle Sam to build the foundations of all of 
the power drops at a cost of $1 million. All 
the drops and foundations are repayable 
without interest. 


IMPERIAL BENEFITS 


All of the water available in the Colorado 
River at Imperial Dam, above the All-Ameri- 
can Canal, to the extent of capacity there 
available, can be put through the Pilot Knob 
powerplant to generate hydroelectric power 
for the exclusive benefit of the Imperial 
Irrigation Ditch. Pilot Knob can use water 
belonging to the lower basin, water allo- 
cated to Mexico under the Mexican water 
treaty, “wild water” in the river, as well 
as water that would be used in the upper 
basin were that area able to use its share 
of Colorado River water. Power users along 
the All-American Canal and elsewhere in 
the lower basin naturally do not want to 
jose any of the water they now have avail- 
able for the generation of power. That is one 
reason why they have fought upper Colorado 
Basin development so hard. 

From the All-American Canal a distribu- 
tion system was built to Coachella Valley, 
north of Imperial Valley. With water from 
the Colorado River, Coachella Valley is one 
of the most fertile areas in the world. Land 
values run as high as $5,000 an acre. The 
farmers in the valley are not only blessed 
with a year-long growing season, use of low- 
cost Mexican labor and a dependable water 
supply, but their land grows some of the 
most lucrative cash crops in the country, 
such as grapes, figs, and dates. 


DEFAULT BY LANDOWNERS 


Yet these landowners, many of whom are 
Hollywood stars and gentlemen farmers, did 
not make full repayment on their distribu- 
tion system. It was first thought that the 
system could be built for $18 million. When 
it appeared that the cost would be higher, 
the southern California congressional dele- 
gation got a bill through Congress ordering 
the Bureau of Reclamation to complete the 
system at whatever cost. But the farmers re- 
pay only $13,500,000 without interest while 
$4,500,000 of the distribution system works 
was charged off to flood control without cost 
to the farmers, although Coachelia Valley is 
one of the driest areas in the country, and an 
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additional $3 million was made nonreimburs- 
able at the request of southern California by 
congressional action in the 1951 and 1952 In- 
terior Department appropriations measures. 

Although Coachella land values run higher 
than those in Imperial Valley, Imperial Val- 
ley is not subject to the 160-aore provision in 
the reclamation law even though it receives 
its water through Bureau of Reclamation wa- 
ter works. Secretary of Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who hailed from Palo Alto, decided 
in 1932 that the 160-acre limitation did not 
apply in the Imperial Valley. 

INSATIABLE APPETITE FOR WATER 


East of Imperial lies an extensive stretch— 
some 200,000 acres—of sandy desert land 
called East Mesa. Much of the land is in 
Federal ownership, and all of is is hungrily 
eyed by farmers and others in the vicinity 
who want the Bureau of Reclamation to pro- 
vide water at East Mesa under a waiver of the 
160-acre limitation. To date, the Bureau has 
balked because evidence shows it would take 
20 to 30 feet of water to grow alfalfa on East 
Mesa’s sandy land and because it is opposed 
to waiving the acreage limtiation. Of course, 
if East Mesa were opened to cultivation 
through irrigation, this would increase the 
burden of the Colorado River to serve south- 
ern California. 

Other southern California water users have 
‘ceived great benefits from Federal recla- 
mation works. Below Hoover Dam and just 
below the Colorado River Indian Reservation 
lies the Palo Verde Valley in California. The 
farmers in this area for many years oper? ‘ed 
their own headworks in the Colorado River to 
divert water to their own canal system. They 
had to move the headworks upstream and 
downstream to meet the variations in the 
river as it switched its channel, and they bore 
this considerable cost out of their own 
pockets. 

MORE INTEREST-FREE MONEY AND FLOOD 
CONTROL 

After Hoover Dam was built, the water 
level dropped as the Colorado River started 
to back up into Lake Mead and clear water 
release scoured the river downstream. So 
the Federal Government installed a rock weir 
in the river to keep the water at a level 
where it could be diverted into the Palo 
Verde Canal system, and it also maintained 
the rock weir from year to year. 

Then Representative JOHN PHILLIPS, Re- 
pwblican, of California, put a bill through 
Congress providing for a permanent con- 
crete and steel weir, or dam, and a levee 
and dike system to replace the rock weir. 
The Phillips measure authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government to put out $4,538,000 for 
the construction of the permanent weir and 
$500,000 for an interest-free loan to the 
Palo Verde Irrigation District to modify its 
own waterworks te key in with the new 
weir. Although the Federal investment will 
be $5,038,000, only $1,675,000 will be repaid 
without interest to Uncle Sam over a 50-year 
period. The rest of the cost is being written 
off as a flood-control item and as a benefit 
to the Indians upstream. 


Moreover, the Palo Verde farmers now 
benefit from a higher flow of the river than 
the historic flow at that point, the new 
dam increased the amount of irrigable land 
that can be reached by the canal system, 
and their costs are far below what they would 
have had to pay for water if a pumping 
system had been installed (although a pump- 
ing system would have been cheaper for 
Uncle Sam to build). 

FREE LEVEE 

Water users downstream also got some 
flood-controil benefits without charge because 
the $10,191,433 Colorado River front works 
and levee system is being built and main- 
tained at a cost of from $500,000 to $600,- 
000 a year, with Uncle Sam picking up the 
entire check. 

This levee system salvages from 300,000 
to 400,000 acre-feet of Colorado River water 
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annually which otherwise would be lost. 
The lower basin wants’ to be credited with 
the salvaged water, although the water is 
contributed by both the upper and the 
lower basin States. The Federal Govern- 
ment bears the cost of the operation and 
maintenance of the system. 

This levee system is being built to cor- 
rect present damage and prevent future 
damage caused by the construction and 
operation of Parker Dam. In the contract 
for repaying the cost of Parker Dam, the 
Metropolitan Water District of Los Angeles 
agreed that the United States Government 
was not to be liable for damages. This 
provision no longer obtains; Uncle Sam is 
paying for the damages. 

SAN DIEGO BENEFITS 

And down in San Diego they got Uncle 
Sam to start construction, without congres- 
sional authorization, of a $32.5 million 71- 
mile aqueduct to provide for a municipal 
water supply from the Colorado River. The 
aqueduct was authorized only after the le- 
gality of the expenditure for the project 
was questioned. 





The Colorado River Storage Project and 
the Navahos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado River storage project has 


values—real, human values—which too 
many people overlook. 


Opponents of the project make a big 
show of twisted arithmetic and pro- 
found double-talk about economics. 
Their specious arguments have been au- 
thoritatively answered, as anyone who 
will study the whole picture—not the dis- 
torted half-picture presented by our 
opponents—will find. But our oppo- 
nents say nothing at all about the bigger, 
human values involved. 


In my State of New Mexico, and in 
our sister State of Arizona, live thou- 
sands of Navaho Indians. Perhaps I 
should not say “live’—rather, they bare- 
ly exist. I should like to enter into the 
REcORD, aS an extension of my remarks, 
a statement recently made by Mr. Paul 
Jones, Chairman of the Navaho Tribal 
Council, on the subject of the Colorado 
River storage project and what it means 
to his people: 

We Navahos do not pretend to know much 
about interest rates, but I can say on behalf 
of my people that the authors of the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce report are 
even more remote from the basic human 
values at issue in the upper Colorado River 
project. 

Has anyone of this purported body of busi- 
messmen ever known what it is to wrest a 
living from the soil through growing of crops 
or the raising of sheep and cattle? Has any 
one of them ever gone without washing in 
order to spare every drop of water for thirsty 
sheep and goats? We Navahos have. 

The authors of the chambers of commerce 
report would consider it a hardship to go 
without a shower bath for a day, and a major 
crisis if water for ordinary sanitary purposes 
were cut off for a few hours. We Navahos 
are fortunate if we have enough water to 
drink each day in many areas of our reserva- 
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tion. Businessmen may be able to drag the 
upper Colorado River project through ay 
International Business Machine calculator 
and come up with an answer satisfactory to 
them, but we cannot process our Navaho 
children, or our sheep, through such a cal. 
culator. Our arithmetic is simpler, but more 
sound. We know that with our share of 
water from the Navaho dam, one unit of the 
project, we can farm about 109,000 acres of 
land on our reservation. On this land, ap. 
proximately 1,110 Navaho families—of 5 to 
6 members each—can live and support them- 
selves. When we add those Navahos who 
earn a living in the supporting services 
created by such an irrigation project, over 
21,000 individual Navahos, or more than a 
quarter of our entire tribe, will find a liy-. 
ing from the added water supply of the San 
Juan River. 

In 1868 the United States Government 
promised us in a treaty ratified by the United 
States Senate that if we would live on a 
reservation (representing a small portion of 
our original holdings in what later became 
the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Utah) that every head of a Navaho fam- 
ily would be given 160 acres of farming land 
and every single person who desired to farm, 
80 acres. The Government should have 
known, as our people did not, that there 
were no such agricultural lands available. 
By constructing the Navaho project, the 
United States Government could for the first 
time in history substantially fulfill the 
promise made to the Navahos, 

Our need today is more grave than it was 
in 1868. With our flocks cut in half by 
drought and soil erosion, our grazing econ- 
omy is largely broken. Our children carry 
water in buckets to the sheep on which the 
family depends for a living, they carry 
lambs into the hogans in which we live, to 
nurse them back to life—but it is not 
enough. We desperately need the rehabili- 
tation in agriculture for thousands of our 
people who have always proved to be good 
farmers when given access to cultivable land 
and to water. 

Can the council of State chambers of com- 
merce figure the interest rate on the his- 
toric, moral, and legal obligations of the 
United States to the Navahos? 

These human and natural resource values 
do not lend themselves to the calculating 
machines, but in the calculator of reason and 
common sense they dictate that the upper 
Colorado River project should be built. 





Those Who Hire the Piper 
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0 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star under date ol 
July 12. 

Incidentally, this editorial was writ- 
ten before the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee reported out 
a bill to give free polio vaccine to evely- 
body in certain age groups: 

THOSE WuHo HIRE THE PIPER 

The strongly documented recommendation 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations that the total level of taxes should 
be reduced is hedged with statements that 
“demands for services” make this difficult. 
“All levels of government,” the Commission 
reported, “are confronted with great de- 
mands for services. * * * The cumulative 
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costs of all public services demanded of the 
National, State, and local governments are 
far in excess of the total amount of taxes 
the taxpaying public appears willing to place 
at the disposal of government.” 

Whence come all these demands for serv- 
ces? 
va a few weeks ago there was a great 
hue about a “demand” that the Federal 
Government take over the distribution and 
use of the Salk polio vaccine. What was 
the source of this “demand”? Did it come 
from an agitated public, gathered in meet- 
ings to petition Congress and make public 
declarations of need? We saw no evidence 
of any such public demand. The “demand” 
came mostly from a few strident voices in 
Congress, @ handful of socialistically minded 
newspapers in New York City and elsewhere 
in the East, and a spattering of New Dealish 


groups of various sorts. Carefully exam- 
ined, the demand was found to have no sub- 
stantial public backing. 


Similarly, it has been said this spring 
that there was a “demand” for Federal aid 
for school construction. Where did this de- 
mand originate? The reports and statistics 
on which it was based have been examined, 
in part by the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations itself, and have been found 
to be inconsistent and thinly documented, 
based largely on casual methods of estima- 
tion. The demand was not really based on 
these “need” figures; instead the figures were 
gathered together in an effort to give sub- 
stance to the demand. The demand came 
chiefly from a few Members of Congress, the 
New Deal element in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which would 
get control of the funds for such a project, 
such personally interested groups as the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and spokes- 
men in a few States which would expect to 
benefit heavily. The investigation of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
found no foundation of demonstrated need. 
Congressional committees considering the 
project have not turned up any strong and 
widespread public backing. The demand has 
come principally from those with an ax to 
grind 

The Commission itself has engaged in some 
demand building. Its report proposed that 
Civil Defense be taken over entirely by the 
Federal Government. This is just the kind 
of proposal which, repeated a few times, gets 
to be called a demand. It added its voice to 
those calling for a greatly increased Federal 
program of highway building. In some of 
its other recommendations on specific fields 
it called for expanded Federal spending. 

It is the fashion to urge that the Federal 


Government do more things, or do things on 
a broader scale. Even the Hoover Commis- 
Sion, charged with finding governmental ac- 


which could be reduced or elimi- 
hated, felt impelled also to find some areas 
in which it could propose increased Federal 
Apparently you just don’t count in 
Washington these days unless you have an 
idea for spending more tax money. It is this 
fashion which produces the continuous de- 
mand for more Federal services. 


tivities 


activity. 


We'll just have to be out of style. We 
don't see any reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment needs to take over Civil Defense. 
We don’t see why it is necessary for the Fed- 


eral Government to embark on a big new 
highway program. On the contrary, we 
think the Federal Government should repeal 
‘ts gasoline tax and leave highway building 
w the States, 

That would be right in line with the basic 
conclusion of the Commission on Intergov- 
erhnmental Relations. This was that “the 
best chance of reducing tax overlapping 
probably lies in a major reduction of the 
Overall level of taxation, since this may re- 
sult in the full repeal of certain taxes by one 
Jurisdiction or another.” Well, here’s a spe- 
cific example right in front of the Commis- 
Slon's nose. Here’s where the Federal Gov- 
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ernment could provide the full repeal of a 
tax, leaving that area of taxation to the 
States. The ultimate result would be more 
and better roads for the gasoline tax dollar. 

The Commission made another provocative 
statement. It said: “In the long run there is 
no more reliable guide to the economic jus- 
tification of governmental expenditures than 
the willingness of the people to pay for them 
in the form of taxes.” That certainly 
sounds good. How about applying it to these 
demands for Federal services? 

The Federal Government has consistently 
violated that guide to spending for more 
than 20 years. Instead of restricting itself 
to activities which the people wanted suffi- 
ciently to pay for them in taxes, the Gov- 
ernment has established the firm habit of 
spending billions every year in excess of 
taxes. These billions of excess it calls def- 
icits. They have now accumulated, year 
after year, to a debt greater than the total 
assessed valuation of all taxable property in 
the country. 

Let the guide of willingness to pay be ap- 
plied firmly to all proposals, whether new or 
continuing, for Federal activity. Then we 
can learn the true substance of these great 
demands for services. 





H. R. 6766, Public Works Appropriation 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in ref- 
erence to the conference committee re- 
port just concurred in regarding the 
public-works appropriation bill for fiscal 
1956, I greatly appreciate the attitude of 
the committee in providing $500,000 in 
initial construction funds for the Coyote 
Valley Reservoir of the Russian River 
project in Sonoma and Mendocino Coun- 
ties, Calif. 

The people of the district, by a vote of 
3 to 1, on May 10, 1955, bonded them- 
selves to raise local participating funds. 
The moneys appropriated in the public- 
works bill for fiscal 1956, along with that 
raised by local interests, will make it pos- 
sible for the Army Corps of Engineers to 
get started on construction this year. 

I would like to insert with my remarks 
the following letters from the Office of 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
and from the district engineer, San 
Francisco, which attest to the worthi- 
ness of this project: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 

Washington, D. C., June 7, 1955. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 

Chairman, Western Section, Public 
Works Subcommitee, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR MR. CHAIRMAN: Representative Scup- 
DER has informed me of your suggestion that 
a letter be furnished you outlining the latest 
information on the Coyote Dam project. On 
June 6, Mr. Scupper conferred with Mr. D. R. 
Belcher, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and with Colonel Starbird of my 
staff. It was agreed in the conference that 
I would write to you giving the information 
needed by you. 

The Coyote Dam project was outhorized by 
Public Law 516 of the 8lst Congress. The 
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authorization called for a reservoir of 122.000 
acre-feet of which 52,000 acre-feet would be 
allocated to flood control and sedimentation, 
while 70,000 acre-feet would be allocated to 
conservation. The annual benefits were 
estimated in the project document as flood 
control $301,000, increased land use $40,000, 
improved recreation development $857,000, 
improved domestic and irrigation water sup- 
ply $496,000 giving a grand total then of 
$1,694,000. 

Fund allocations for plannin7 of this proj- 
ect totaling $586,000 have been made during 
fiscal years 1953-55, inclusive. Some adai- 
tional planning would be neeessary prior to 
the start of the first construction contract. 
However, the planning has been brought to 
a status where construtcion could be initi- 
ated during the fiscal year in which first 
construction funds are available. Real- 
estate acquisition could be initiated within 
38 months after the beginning of the fiscal 
year and qa construction contract could be 
awarded about April 1. It is planned that 
a major portion of the construction of the 
dam would be accomplished under one con- 
tinuing contract. A total of $2 million 
could be expended in the fiscal year of which 
$1 million would be on real estate, $400.000 
would be on relocations and $600,000 on the 
dam’s construction. 

The authorization for this project contains 
a provision that “prior to starting construc- 
tion, local interests shall contribute the 
sum of $5,598,000 in cash in full repayment 
of the conservation benefits. * * *” At the 
time that budget recommendations for fiscal 
year 1956 were formulated local interests 
could give no assurance that they would 
be able to make the necessary advance pay- 
ment. On May 10, 1955, however, after sub- 
mission of the President’s budget, a success- 
ful election was held and authority was 
granted thereby to the Sonoma County Flood 
Control and Water Conservation District to 
bond itself in the amount necessary for the 
advance contribution. County commission- 
ers have informed the district engineer that 
bonding companies will accept the bonds 
and that the contribution can be advanced 
within 60 days after Federal approva) is 
given to proceed with construction. The 
present estimated Federal cost of the project 
is $16,600,000. 

Local interests, during preelection nego- 
tiations, agreed on a modified use for their 
conservation storage to increase municipal 
and irrigation usage and to compensate by 
a decrease of minimum flow for recreational 
areas. We are now reevaluating that pro- 
posed usage and it appears that the revised 
estimate of benefits will show flood control 
as approximately $400,000 annually and im- 
proved municipal water supply something 
over $500,000 annually. Other benefits for 
irrigation, land enhancement, and recrea- 
tional usage will bring the total annual 
figure to approximately $1,800,000 annually. 
The annual charges will be approximately 
$850,000, giving a benefit-to-cost ratio ap- 
proximating 2.2 to 1. 

I trust that the above information will 
be satisfactory to your committee’s needs. 
Should it not I hope you will call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. WHIPPLE, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
(For E. C. Itschner, brigadier gen- 
eral, USA, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works). 





Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
SAN FRANCISCO DistTRICT 
San Francisco, Calif., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. HvuBERT B. ScuppDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. ScuppeEr: I have your letter of 
June 24, 1955, requesting information on 
recent events pertinent to the Coyote Valley 
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Reservoir, Russian River, Calif., which em- 
phasizes the urgency of initiating immediate 
construction of this project. Following are 
some items I believe of importance in this 
category. 

Since the passing of the bond issue on 
May 10, 1955, many of the local people have 
anticipated an expedited construction pro- 
gram by the Corps of Engineers, including 
the purchase of rights-of-way. Conse- 
quently, numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived in this office from people residing in 
the reservoir area in regard to when they will 
be required to move. The discomfort and 
inconveniences of being held in a state of 
suspense have been emphasized by these 
people. Since it is now a foregone conclusion 
that their removal is only a matter of time, 
they are anxious to be resettled in order 
that their normal living conditions and plans 
might be restored. 

Recently the State of California completed 

he preliminary plans for realinement of 
State Highway No. 20, which is now located 
in the reservoir area. The State is now 
ready to complete the final engineering as 
well as plans and specifications for this relo- 
cation. It would be advantageous and eco- 
nomical to have this new road completed as 
soon as possible in order to route auto traffic 
out of the construction area of the dam. 

Prior to the bond issue the board of direc- 
tors of the Sonoma County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District had a firm of 
municipal financing consultants prepare a 
financial and economic report on the con- 
trol and use of Russian River water. As a 
result of this report and other pertinent 
data, it was decided to establish a special 
zone in the recreational area along the lower 
reaches of the river in order to make the tax 
burden more comparable to the benefits to be 
received. The additional tax in this zone 
was based on the amount of water required 
to maintain an adequate stream flow 
through this area. A careful study by the 
people directly concerned with this stream 
flow and additional tax resulted in the con- 
clusion that 125 cubic feet per second would 
maintain adequate flow to support all recrea- 
tional requirements. 


The foregoing decision substantially 
changed the benefits analysis. A restudy of 
all benefits was directed by the Bureau of 
the Budget at the time the project was 
authorized in 1950. This restudy, including 
the effect of changing the requirement in the 
recreational area from 200 c. f. s. to 125 
c. f. s., indicates that the following annual 
benefits may be expected to accrue from 
construction of the Coyote Valley project. 





Type of benefit | Project | Current 








} document | estimate 
| ' 
Flood damage reduction_-_-____- $301, 000 $400, 000 
Higher land utilization due to 
fi I 5h ee so 40, 000 40, 000 
Ato pal water use = ( 600, 000 
Ag tural water use 496, 000 25, 000 
. zing low flow through 
recreational areas.......----.--] 857,000 | 1 400,000 
Total annual benefits....-] 1, 694, 000 | 1, 865, 000 
Total annual costs.............- | $738,750 | $850,700 
Benefit/cost ratio...............- | 2.3/1 | 2.2/1 
Co 1e la tural uses, 
7 An estimate of a minimum figure for this benefit. 
Finaj figure will probably be larger. 


I would like to point out that under cur- 
rent conditions it appears that flood control 
and water conservation benefits comprise the 
major part of the total and these benefits 
alone would yield a benefit-cost ratio of 
about 1.7 to 1. This is in contrast to the 
survey report in which the greater part of 
the benefits resulted from sustaining values 
in the recreational area. 

Representatives from Mendocino County 
and the city of Ukiah have visited this office 
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recently to obtain basic data relative to the 
project. They stated that Mendocino County 
is planning to hold a bond election in JIcto- 
ber to determine the extent and possibility 
of sharing in the local cost of the project. 
A zone of benefits will be delineated in order 
to direct the tax responsibilities of those who 
will receive the major benefits. 

On May 25, 1955, the board of directors of 
Sonoma County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation District passed a resolution 
which agreed tc provide and guaranteed the 
United States of America and the Corps of 
Engineers the required local cooperation in- 
cluding the contribution of $5,598,000 in 
cash, in whole or in part as required, for the 
reservoir construction cost prior to the ini- 
tiation of said construction by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

This office has advanced the detailed plan- 
ning with over $600,000 of Federal funds al- 
ready nrade available for that purpose to the 
point where construction could be started 
within a few months. We are prepared, 
therefore, to complete the planning work and 
subsequently initiate construction when 
funds are appropriated for those purposes, 
subject of course to fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of local cooperation, including 
the above-mentioned cash contribution of 
$5,598,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. GRaF, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 





On to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing address On to Washington, which 
was delivered 61 years ago by Mr. M. D. 
“Mike” Teter, of 147 East Main Street, 
Bridgeport, W. Va., at the time of his 
graduation from Glenville College, Glen- 
ville, W. Va., June 20, 1894. 


Mr. Teter, now 86 years of age, is still 
quite active and deeply interested in 
national affairs. 

The address is as follows: 

ON TO WASHINGTON 

Turning rapidly the pages of past history, 
and sketching the political characters there- 
on, we behold our form of government born 
of necessity, nurtured and made strong, 
pruned and made perfect by those men 
whose far-seeing intelligence adorns the 
pages of past political history, as the brilliant 
stars do the azure sky. When the eastern 
sky begins to grow radiant we can safely say 
that the sun will soon show his dazzling 
brightness over yon eastern mountain; and 
as he disappears behind the western hori- 
zon—it will leave to us a glorious spectacle 
by shedding its rays on the eastern hilltops. 

The rising sun of liberty, freedom, and 
equality shed its first gentle rays upon us 
when our forefathers said a long farewell to 
their native homes and by crossing the 
broad Atlantic showed to the people of the 
world that these principles were theirs as 
men, given by the hand of Almighty God, 
and born of heavenly virtue. Every act of 
their lives only foretold the coming luminary 
which was to make us radiant lights and 
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such as would shine to all future genera. 
tions. 

Nor did the gentle rays far precede the 
might and power of the everadvancing po. 
litical sun which gave us rights as a nation, 
pride as a people, and placed us preeminent 
among the nations of the world. Its bri. 
liant rays fell full upon us July 4, 1776, ang 
its appearance was hailed as glad tidings of 
great joy. The old Liberty Bell sent forth 
peal on peal—a joyous strain—proclaiming 
the birth of a new nation, a new system 
which gave equal rights to all without the 
fear of a royal hand. 

Those giant-minded artisans and archi. 
tects in government fully understood the 
foundation upon which the most magnificent 
political structure that adorns the pages of 
history should rest. The proportions and 
relations were understood in all their minu. 
tia before they gave the specifications to the 
people. The plan was laid, and when tue 
last nail was driven—it stood before the 
world a perfect structure—in every part 
complete, and the critics could only stand 
and exclaim: “Behold a perfect government.” 

Sages tell us that “wisdom is to be gained 
by experience” and the experience in goy- 
ernment of past ages is an object lesson that 
merits our careful study in order that we 
may guide the ship of state successfully by 
the rocks and boulders, the shoals and quick- 
sands that have caused other governments 
to hopelessly fail in the attainment of the 
desired end for which they were created. 

Our Government was founded on princl- 
ples that would tend to perpetuate the 
Union, and to keep us forever the proud and 
expectant Nation that we were in the days 
of honest government. None realize this 
more than the people of the present genera- 
tion. A great American poet has said, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner forever shall wave o’er 
the land of the free, o’er the home of the 
brave.” These words were spoken at a time 
when they seemed to be true. To the people 
of that time they seemed doubly so. ut 
since the days of the declaration, many 
changes have taken place. 

Many of you, perhaps, will class me with 
the pessimist, but listen, we entreat you, for 
a short time—and then see if we have every- 
thing to hope and nothing to fear. In deal- 
ing with this matter, we wish to do so in an 
unbiased, unprejudiced manner. There are 
dangers and perils today existing that are 
antagonistic to pure democracy—and the 
structure of our Government will fail 4s 
surely as did ancient Greece and Rome— 
unless some means can be brought to bear 
upon them that will transfer them to the 
regions of eternal woe. The good seed was 
sown when the fathérs of cur liberties 
framed the Constitution which we now en- 
joy. It has brought forth fruit. But the 
enemies have come and scattered tares 
among it, and they are slowly but surely 
dwarfing the grain. It must be winnowed 
or else it will yield to us a harvest of want 
and woe, 


Many are the questions that today are de- 
manding our attention in order that we may 
see our country prosper, and our Govern- 
ment perpetuated. We will briefly notice 
the most vital questions that merit thé 
attention of all true American people. The 
perils attending our national elections 4! 
too manifest to pass by without engaging 
our attention. 

Alone in the honesty of politics, and puré 
principles in the management of our Gov- 
ernment and public affairs, rests the future 
of our country. We contended in 1776 for 
the rights which we now enjoy. In 1812 
we again marched forth to do or die on the 
field of battle. All these have been success 
fully met and passed—though not without 
the sacrificing of thousands of noble men. 

Our fertile valleys have been made to flow 
as rivers of blood. And all on account of 
mistaken ideas. But a crisis is today 
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proaching which though it may lack the 
dramatical character of the preceding ones, 
yet it will be none the less difficult or im- 
»ortant. Nations have stood amid the ter- 
rors of foreign invasion and yet have fallen 
py their own misdeeds, 
° * & ° e 

We see practices that were rare or unknown 
in the earlier days of our Republic, becom- 
ing more and more apparent each year— 
acts by which injustice is done and ad- 
vantages gained which are wholly unrepubli- 
can. And yet our so-called best men in both 
parties will stand and gave and even dare to 
smile. When these principles have been so 
long practiced as to become poisonous hab- 
its, then will our true liberties end—legal 
as well as moral—for true liberty is as ab- 
solutely opposed to fraud and injustice as 
truth is to falsehood. 

- os * + a 

If we could first know where we are and 
whither we are drifting, we could then better 
know and judge what to do to avert disaster. 
This matter of dishonesty is not confined to 


any political party. It is alarmingly imml- 
nent in all. 

The Republican Party ruled the country 
from the days of James Buchanan to those 
\f Grover Cleveland. They had their faults— 
they defrauded and did many things which 


were not in accordance with our democratic 
form of government. The Democratic Party 
stood by and gazed with critical eye, crying 
aloud, “Robber tariff, pauper pensioners, 
billion dollar Congress.” The great men of 
their party marched up and down the line 
demanding “tariff for revenue only,” while 
)thers not satisfied with this cried aloud for 
free trade, telling the people that in these 
principles alone rested the preservation of 


our people as a nation. 
. ~ * * ” 

But let the future administration of our 
Government be as it may, one thing is now 
self-evident to all, and that is that there are 
certain evils sapping the foundations of our 
Government, weakening the fabric out of 


which it is made, and if these are not re- 
moved, in a few years our great structure 
which has been builded at the cost of so 

ny noble lives, will fall an unrecognizable 
mass never to be reconstructed. 

It has been said that human experience 
teaches us that brave men will right all 
wrohgs and cause all things to work together 
for d. But while so many evils beset our 
way, we can see no possible application of 
this truth, if such it may be called. But 
deplorable as is the condition of our affairs 
today, we are not mere floating wrecks with 
ho possible power of direction and no possi- 
k f escape from the dangers which beset 
Our political pathway. The grand old ship 
ol ite is firm and strong. Her sails are 

ead. Her banner is unfurled. Not a mark 
is to be seen upon her sides to indicate that 
she is sinking. Her danger lies in the crew 

‘ils guiding her in her onward course. To 
her go on run as she is by rings and 
cliques means the sinking of the vessel in 
‘at Whirlpool of disaster. 
We may differ in our views of religion. 
Upon technical questions of law we may vary, 
Dut the question which appeals directly to 
us all is, Shall we, blinded to our own inter- 
®t and biased by partisanship, rush madly 
on as the unthinking horse until we have 
by our very acts and lives put beyond our 
ich all the freedom, liberty, and happiness 
Which we now enjoy? Time only can tell. 
Experience only can solve the mystery. 

But, let the matter end as it may, one 
‘hing is certain, and that is that to the peo- 
pe of this century will belong the honor or 
~srace of its termination. The Revolution- 
ae fathers gave it to us pure and unspotted, 
ideal Government of the world, and its 
~haition when it enters the 20th century 
Wil only reflect the character of the present 


disgy 
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generation. We cannot exhibit too great a 
degree of carefulness along this line. The 
pathway is a dangerous one. The shoals and 
quicksands are seen on every hand. The 
birds of political prey are gleaning the field, 
seeking to destroy. 

Then men of the free hearts and home, for 
the flag that floats over us all, which has 
been sprinkled and made sacred by the blood 
of countless thousands who have fallen for 
its preservation—let us not darken the fair 
names of those gone before. They gave it to 
us in all its purity. They handed it down 
to us, and said, “Preserve it to future genera- 
tions as we have given it to you.” Let us 
then fulfill their request as men of judg- 
ment. The blood of our forefathers—let it 
not have been shed in vain. Let us lay aside 
all partisan feelings and march on to Wash- 
ington and labor side by side to root out 
those evils that are sapping the foundation 
of our Government—that are slowly but 
surely removing the great cornerstone of 
liberty and freedom. 

Then when our mission is ended—when 
we deliver the old battle-scarred vessel to 
those who will next be seen guiding her in 
her onward course, we can say with a proud 
triumphant smile, “Into your keeping we 
consign in all its purity the old ship of 
state.” We ask of you, as our forefathers 
asked of us, to keep it spotless. To so care 
for it that posterity will ever recognize it as 
being truly a Government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” 





Does Southern California Want All the 
Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Colorado River compact was signed 
in 1922 and later ratified by the Congress. 
Its purpose was to divide the waters of 
the Colorado River system betwen the 
upper basin States of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and New Mexico and the 
lower basin States of Arizona, Nevada, 
and California. 


In paragraph III (a) of that compact 
it is stated: 

There is hereby apportioned from the 
Colorado River system in perpetuity to the 
upper basin and the lower basin, respec- 
tively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum, 

From this language it is readily ap- 
parent that shares of water are appor- 
tioned to the upper basin and to the 
lower basin on exactly the same terms. 
The upper basin has precisely the same 
right to its water as has the lower basin 
to its share. And, conversely, the lower 
basin has every right which the upper 
basin can claim. 

Now that the upper basin is proposing 
use of its share of water, through con- 
struction of the Colorado River storage 
project, some lower basin spokesmen are 
making some astounding statements. 

They are saying that the upper basin 
States have no right to store their share 
of water—even though it is obvious they 
cannot develop and use the water with- 
out major storage facilities. If this ridic- 
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ulous contention were true—which it is 
not—it should logically follow that the 
lower basin also would be prohibited 
from storing water. Does the lower basin 
believe that? 

The answer is found in the tremen- 
dous structures of Hoover Dam, Parker 
Dam, Davis Dam, Imperial Dam—all of 
them built to store water for the lower 
basin, particularly southern California. 

The campaign against the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project has reached 
the nasty stage. Misinformation is 
being broadcast throughout the country 
at an expense of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Opponents of the project 
blandly misstate the facts, inflate cost 
figures, and repeat the false statements 
that the development would add to cur 
agricultural surpluses. 

How much credence should Members 
of Congress give to these statements? 

Arizona has tangled with the southern 
California lobby before. Outmanned 
and outfinanced it finally assented to a 
court test on water rights. Before con- 
senting, assurances were given that the 
case would be expedited and it would 
not be used to delay development in 
the upper basin States. Were those as- 
surances kept? Thanks to my colleague, 
Representative STEWART UDALL, of Ari- 
zona, we have an answer to that ques- 
tion. Here is his review of the promises 
and the subsequent violations of those 
promises: 

1. Promises that upper basin development 
would not be delayed by litigation. 

Colloquy between Representative FRANK 
A. BARRETT, and Alvin B. Shaw, jr., assistant 
attorney general of California, House hear- 
ings on H. R. 934 and H. R. 935, May 1949, at 
page 738 thereof: 

“Mr. SHaw. * * * it is recognized right 
now, and has been for many years, that the 
share of the waters of the Colorado River 
belonging to the upper basin is ample for 
its needs, and therefore we do not come to 
any question of conflict until you approach 
right close to the 7,500,000 acre-feet limit. 

a oe s - + 

“Mr. BarRETT. As a practical matter, if we 
should get involved in your lawsuit, if you 
were successful in getting Congress to au- 
thorize a lawsuit, then, of course, the Con- 
gress would say, ‘We cannot authorize any 
project of all in the entire basin until the 
lawsuit is settled’. 

“Mr. SHaw. * * * This lawsuit (Arizona 
v. California) so far as the upper basin is 
concerned, can only concern this last 800,600 
acre-feet, or whatever it is that they want 
to add to the 7,500,000 acre-feet allotment 
by the device of this depletion theory. 

“I do not think there is any reason to be- 
lieve that Congress would hesitate to author- 
ize projects or appropriate money for proj- 
ects up to the 7,500,000 acre-feet.” 

VIOLATION OF THESE ASSURANCES 

On July 15, 1954, counsel for California 
filed a motion to join the upper basin States 
as parties in the Arizona v. California litiga- 
tion on the ground that the upper-basin 
States are necessary parties in this lawsuit. 
This motion is still pending before the Su- 
preme Court. 

2. Promises that action would not bé de- 
layed by appointment of master. 

Statement in memorandum by the attor- 
ney general of Nevada, the attorney general 
of California, and Arvin B. Shaw, Jr., assist- 
ant attorney general of California, filed as 
part of the hearings on H. R. 1500 and 1501 
in April 1952, at page 846 thereof: 

“From the foregoing review of major issues, 
it is plain that the matters in controversy 
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between Arizona and California are charac- 
teristically legal issues, being matters of ‘n- 
terpretation of statutes and other documents. 
The ordinary factual elements, relating to 
quantities and time of flow and use, which 
characterize most water litigation are not to 
any substantial extent critical factors. 

“It is true that some of the classic inter- 
state water cases, such as Kansas v. Colorado 
(206 U. S. 46), Wyoming v. Colorado (259 
U. S. 419), and Nebraska v. Wyoming and 
Colorado (325 U. S. 589), have required 10 
years or more to reach adjudication. This 
has occurred because in each of these cases 
it was necessary for the Court to appoint a 
master to take voluminous testimony rela- 
tive to factual issues. In the case at bar it 
is not considered that a master need be ap- 
pointed, nor that factual testimony be taken. 
The issues which are significant as between 
California and Arizona can be adjudicated 
upon briefs and oral argument within a rea- 
sonable time, not to exceed 2 or 3 years.” 


VIOLATION OF THESE ASSURANCES 


On April 5, 1954, California counsel de- 
manded the appointment of a special master 
and subsequently the Supreme Court ap- 
pointed a special master and referred the 
case to him. 

3. Promises that litigation would be ex- 
pedited. 

Mr. Northcutt Ely, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, appearing for defendant, State of Cali- 
fornia, in testifying in hearings before sub- 
committee No. 4 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives on 
House Joint Resolutions 225, 226, 236, and 
H. R. 4097 in May of 1948, as page 93 thereof 
said: 

“We feel that the decision can be obtained 
within a reasonable time, within 1 or 2 years 
at the most; that the taking of protracted 
testimony will not be required and that the 
submission of this case to the Court will 
advance the cause of the development of the 
Colorado River. We see no advantage in 
delay.” 

VIOLATION OF THESE PROMISES 


According to a United Press dispatch on 
March 7, 1955, Mr. Ely testified for the Ways 
and Means Committee of the California State 
Assembly and stated the Arizona-California 
lawsuits: “May take 6 to 8 years to resolve.” 
At the time this statement was made the 
lawsuit had already consumed 2!% years. 

4. Promise that facts would be stipu- 
lated to. 

Excerpt from letter dated April 16, 1949, 
sent by Gov. Earl Warren, of California, to 
Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, and placed 
in record of hearings on H. R. 934 and H. R. 
935 by Arvin B. Shaw, Jr., May 12, 1949, at 
page 707 thereof: 

“Since the major issues of the controversy 
are matters of law and not of fact, it is 
probable that within a comparatively short 
time the Court could hear legal arguments, 
without the necessity of taking extended evi- 
dence regarding facts, and adjudicate the 
rights of the affected States promptly. I 
believe the case could be presented to the 
Court on an agreed statement of facts. Each 
year that the settlement of the controversy 
is delayed means additional years of delay 
in the development of the areas affected by 
the use of Colorado River water.” 

Testimony of James H. Howard, general 
counsel, Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, House hearings, April 
of 1951, at page 1244: 

“I think pleadings would have to be filed 
and answers, probably cross-compiaints, and 
the issues of law would be clearly framed. 
If there are any issues of fact so far as Cali- 
fornia is concerned, you would find a dis- 
position to agree upon the facts to the extent 
that facts are necessary in the case. We 
would not run into any 20- or 30-year litiga- 
tion, you can be assured of that. It might 
take 2 years * * *,” 
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VIOLATION OF THESE PROMISES 


To date, California counsel have bluntly 
refused to enter into any stipulations regard- 
ing the facts. 

I would like to say emphatically at this 
point that I do not mean to imply the slight- 
est criticism of Chief Justice Warren. He 
is a man whose word is unimpeachable; and 
if he were still Governor of California, I am 
certain the Arizona v. California lawsuit 
would already be history. 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing violated promises were per- 
petrated by the same group of southern 
California interests that are attacking the 
Upper Colorado River storage project. 

Before accepting as fact statements that 
originate from these sources, I urge Mem- 
bers of Congress to ask themselves why this 
project—of all reclamation projects—has 
been so attacked. 

Does California want all the water? 





Back Door to Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the action of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in report- 
ing H. R. 7126, it is important that the 
implications involved be considered. 


The following editorial from the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) News of June 16 ex- 
pressed an appropriate alarm: 

Back Door To SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


We heartily agree with the much-abused 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby in her stout oppo- 
sition to a polio vaccine plan advanced by 
Senator LISTER Hit, Democrat, Alabama. 

Mr. HILL would have the Federal Govern- 
ment furnish free vaccine to all children 
in the Nation up to the age of 19. The 
Secretary of Welfare said this could lead to 
“socialized medicine by the back door.” It 
certainly could. 

If the Government were to administer 
free polio shots to all children, why shouldn't 
it logically give free preventive treatment 
for other diseases too, some of which repre- 
sent a considerably greater menace than 
polio? 

Why shouldn’t it provide free care for all 
crippled children and for the mentally ill? 

In fact—if it were to give free polio shots 
to all—why shouldn’t it just take over all 
medical care, with the taxpayers naturally 
footing the bill for regimented, second-rate 
treatment while an army of meddlesome 
bureaucrats drained off a sizable chunk of 
the socialized medicine tax in return for 
their alleged services? 

Why, indeed, does Senator Huu. think 
families which can afford to pay for polio 
shots should get them free at the expense 
of the whole taxpaying public? 

The matter of those who can’t pay for 
the shots is a different one. The Eisenhower 
administration proposes to contribute Fed- 
eral money to the effort to see that all needy 
children get shots. 

True, this also smacks of Federal paternal- 
ism. It is difficult, however, to argue very 
strongly against it when veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities get elaborate 
free medical care. 

But the Hill proposal is entirely out of 
line. In fact, most Americans must be 
getting awfully sick of the way the polio 
vaccine program has been made a political 
football, 
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Proposed Revenue Revisions in Highway 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. wy 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fo}. 
lowing statement of George J. Burger 
vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business, before the House 
Public Works Committee on July 12, 1955, 
on the subject, Proposed Revenue Re. 
visions in Highway Legislation: 

PROPOSED REVENUE REVISIONS IN HiGHway 
LEGISLATION 


(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi. 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the House Public Works 
Committee, July 12, 1955) 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fea. 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. Ou 
national headquarters are located in Bur- 
lingame, Calif. We also maintain division 
offices at New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, 

Mr. Chairman, no officer or group of offi- 
cers is permitted to speak for the federation 
prior to the direct nationwide vote of our 
entire membership. I make this statement 
so that I will qualify under the mandate of 
our nationwide membership. 

I am also appearing in behalf of the Burger 
Tire Consultant Service, a national group 
comprising exclusively independent tire sales 
and servicing institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of both the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business 
and the Burger Tire Consultant Service, I 
am appearing here today in opposition to 
the proposed revenue revisions to be in- 
cluded in the highway legislation. 

In behalf of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, our entire member- 
ship has repeatedly voted for a decreased tax 
rather than the increase which would result 
from the legislation now being considered 
before your committee. 

In behalf of the Burger Tire Consultant 
Service, speaking for the independents in 
the tire sales and servicing field nationwide, 
due to the malpractices now recognized with- 
in the rubber-tire industry, that group can 
ill afford to be saddled with an increased 
tax load which could result in reducing their 
position in which they exclusively pioneered, 
namely tire rebuilding. 

I might add that it was significant and 
important to note the position held by the 
independents in the tire sales and servicing 
field during the World War II period as ably 
brought out by the late William M. Jeffers, 
then Rubber Administrator, when he warned 
the Congress of the importance of this seg- 
ment of the rubber-tire industry being 
maintained, as he said if this segment 0! 
the rubber-tire industry ceased to operat 
who could foretell what might happen 12 
the event this Nation should again be con- 
fronted by a war crisis. He was referring 
to the magnificent job done by that segment 
of the tire industry to keep the wheels 12 
motion during the war period. 

Mr. Chairman, as we reviewed the originél 
legislation, the tax to be borne by recappels 
was 40 percent of the proposed tax on new 
tires. In the legislation as recommended bY 
the Subcommittee of Public Works the men- 
bers of the recapping industry would now 
be penalized. An additional 10 percent o 
their tax would now be 50 percent of the ta* 
proposed for new tires. Of course this 15 6° 
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ing to work an additional hardship because 
of the heavy financial load the members of 
that segment of the industry are still 
Se be noted that some members of 
our committee are fully aware of the finan- 
cial burden already being carried by inde- 
endent tire sales and servicing institutions 
in the present excise tax levy where their 
stocks of tires and tubes are subject to pay- 
ment of the excise tax as soon as the tires 
and tubes are placed in possession of the 
dealer, where—on the other hand, the stocks 
of tires and tubes in the tire manufacturers 
retail stores are exempt from payment of the 
tax until the tire and tube is sold to the 
ultimate consumer. 

With the proposed legislation being con- 
sidered by your committee, this would place 
a further financial burden on the shoulders 
of the independents—those least able to 


carry it 
If the legislation which is now proposed 
in the highway bill as to the tax levy on 


tires and tubes and recapping should be 
approved by the Congress, it is our hope 
and trust that definite provision will be in- 
corporated in that legislation to correct the 
present excise tax levy inequity. 

It is our belief that should the tax as rec- 
ommended in this legislation as it applies 
to tire recapping be approved by the Con- 
gress, such taxation would be in violation 
of original taxing measures as set up dur- 
ing the early history of this Nation, as this 
proposed tax on tire rebuilding can only be 
classed as double taxation. The excise taxes 
now levied by the Federal Government are 
not now levied on “used” materials. 

The even more serious aspect, should this 
legislation be approved by the Congress, is 


that it could and will result in an increased 
spiral of inflation all along the line, nation- 
wide as those upon whom the tax is placed, 
will without any question of doubt pass that 
tax along to John Q. Public, the working 


segment of which of course will again come 
back for increased wages, etc., etc. 

The recapping segment of the rubber tire 
industry today is the only segment of that 
industry which remains in the hands of small 
independent business, and our concern, since 
our obligation is to independents in all lines 
of endeavor, is whether the big rubber in- 
terests, Who have now gainéd nearly a 100 
percent monopoly are on the march to get 
this remaining slice of the business. 

I have spent close to 50 years as an inde- 
pendent member of the rubber tire industry 
and have nationwide acquaintances in all 
Segments of that industry and I well know 
the problems faced by the independent tire 
rade to maintain what foothold they now 

ve in that industry, and it is hard to be- 

ve that the Congress would place further 
hardships which would eventually close the 
door for these efficient progressive inde- 
your neighbors and mine, 

Mr. Chairman, it would be our recom- 
mendation, that the original program as rec- 
mmended by President Eisenhower be ap- 
proved, as that would be the only fair way 
to proceed. No one segment of the economy 
should be expected to carry the financial 
load necessary to further the highway pro- 
stam of the Nation, 


pendents, 





Dentists Want Social Security Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


lew groups in our country more 





. Mr OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
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united on any issue than the dentists 
in their efforts to secure coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. In poll after poll they have voted 
overwhelmingly for coverage. Other 
proposals to modify or expand the social 
security program are subject to reserva- 
tions of many kinds which deserve care- 
ful study and analysis. But coverage of 
dentists—and, I might add, lawyers—is 
not in this category. It can and should 
be extended by this Congress and with- 
out being linked with proposals of a con- 
troversial or questionable nature. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorp a tele- 
gram I have received today from the 
Congress of American Dentists for OASI: 


CuHIcaco, ILL., July 12, 1955. 
Hon. HarRo.tp D. OSTERTAG, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The majority of the Nation’s dentists 
urgently need your support on dental OASI 
legislation. Widows and children of de- 
ceased dentists are suffering because dentists 
were excluded from security. Older dentists 
must continue working because of inade- 
quate retirement funds. In all official State 
dental society polls the membership has 
consistently voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of OASI. Examples are: Illinois, 2,983 for, 
469 against; Iowa, 817 to 148; Massachusetts, 
1,172 to 52; Minnesota, 927 to 325; New York, 
6,117 to 863; Ohio, 881 to 581; Oregon, 397 
to 140; Washington, 540 te 242; Wisconsin, 
956 to 505. Other polls in Florida, Colorado, 
Missouri, Kansas, South Dakota, Montana, 
New Jersey, etc.. all favor OASI. The den- 
tists are pulling for your support now. 
Don’t let them down. 

EARL S. ELMAN, 
Secretary, Congress of American 
Dentists for OASI. 





I Like To Live in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, May 15 to 
May 21, 1955 was proclaimed as Michigan 
Week by the Michigan Legislature. For 
this celebration the Michigan Railroads 
Association sponsored a statewide essay 
contest on the subject Why Do You Like 
Michigan? 

Dawn Ostrander, of Grand Marais, 
Mich., submitted an essay, which to me 
truly expresses the feelings of Michi- 
ganders toward our great and wonder- 
ful State. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the essay written by my 
young constituent: 

I LiKe To LIVE IN MICHIGAN 
(By Dawn Ostrander, Grand Marais) 

I, a young citizen of the United States of 

America, have the opportunity of living in 


a wonderful little community in the upper 
peninsula of the great State of Michigan. 

Many inspiring things have been said and 
written about my home State by many peo- 
ple who love it as I do. Its scenic beauty 
has been expressed in poems, books, and 
stories, but only its citizens as I, young and 
old alike, truly know their State. 
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There are many reasons why I like my 
home State. To me it is more than just a 
place where I live, go to school, and will grow 
upin. It means much more to me than this 
and I know I speak for thousands of other 
Michigan youth as well. 

Sports and outdoor recreation are some- 
thing every young boy and girls like myself 
love. Here in Michigan we have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy them the year-round. Our 
State has provided us with 3 million acres 
of State and National forest lands. Thou- 
sands of rivers, lakes, streams, and pine 
forests are nature’s gifts to our State. 

I have been able to go to an uncrowded 
beach and picnic grounds, to hike through 
a fragrant pine forest and enjoy seeing 
abundant wildlife along a woodland road in 
northern Michigan. [I feel that I truly have 
nature at my back door the year round, and 
I know that every experience I’ve had in 
“Michigan's Wonderland,” is something I will 
never forget. 

Fishing, swimming, boating, and relaxing 
at the many summer resorts and woodland 
camps are our tourist attractions. Tosee the 
thousands of vacationers visit our State 
makes me proud to be a part of a State whose 
scenic beauty and natural wenders attracts 
people from all over the country. Skiing, 
skating, and tobogganing make a snowy win- 
ter fun and healthful for all Michigan boys 
and girls. 

My home State is the most naturally air- 
conditioned State in the Union, and has one 
of the most healthful climates, because of 
the Great Lakes which wash its shores. 

Michigan’s industrial development is proof 
of her greatness. I, as well as all of Michi- 
gan’s youth, have the open opportunity and 
assurance of being able to enter into many 
different enterprises, both offering skilled 
and unskilled labor. 

Yes, I live in a State I can be proud of. 
I have told of its scenic beauty, its indus- 
trial development, and its many opportuni- 
ties. I have grown up in Michigan, my home 
State. Each summer of my life I have 
spent in its outdoor wonderland, swimming, 
hiking, and having fun with other boys and 
girls. Each fall I return to a typical small- 
town school. In the snowy winters, skiing, 
skating, and tobaggoning are my favorite 
sports. 

I intend to study and make my career in 
Michigan, and after I am old enough, to take 
part in its government as a Michigan citizen, 
for its betterment as my ancestors did, for 
I feel I owe much to them for making my 
home State as it is today, growing and 
flourishing. 

I am only one of the many boys and girls 
of Michigan, but to me, my home State is 
truly ideal, a State I like to live in. 
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Inviting Suspicion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
ministration leaders are attempting to 
brush off as inconsequential activities of 
Adolphe Wenzeil in the Dixon-Yates 
deal. It is not that simple, as the fol- 
lowing editorial indicates. This editerial 
appeared in the Evening Star of July 12, 
1955. It follows: 

INVITING SUSPICION 

Despite the cancellation of the Dixon- 
Yates contract, Senator KEFAUVER and other 
Democrats of like mind apparently are de- 
termined to keep on delving into the story 
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of that contract and the part played in it 
by Adolphe H. Wenzell and the First Boston 
Corp. of New York. 

In pursuing this line of inquiry, Mr. Kr- 
FAUVER and his group have succeeded in 
creating the impression that they are hot 
on the trail of a big scandal. However that 
may be, their effort has raised certain ques- 
tions that call for better or more effective 
answers than the administration has yet 
given. 

The story begins in 1953. At that time 
Mr. Wenzell—then an officer of First Boston, 
a big investment banking firm—undertook 
for the Budget Director a special study in 
which he drafted proposals to curtail the 
power functions of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. And one of those proposals en- 
visioned the building of a plant essen- 
tially the same as the Dixon-Yates project. 

Next, on January 16, 1954, Mr. Wenzell— 
still with the New York firm—was again 
called upon to serve as a consultant to the 
Budget Director. This time his job had to 
do with working out technical recommenda- 
tions later incorperated into the Dixon- 
Yates contract. Then, although he claims 
to have had nothing to do with the matter, 
his company—from which he retired in June 
of last year to join the World Bank— 
emerged as financial agent for the Dixon- 
Yates enterprise. But some time afterward— 
just when is not clear—First Boston offi- 
cials decided to carry out this responsibility 
free of charge as a service to the public 
interest. 

Actually, all this may be much more inno- 
cent than men like Mr. KEFAUVER suggest. 
Certainly the New York firm is a very 
reputable one, and it has done free jobs 
before as a public service. As for Mr. Wen- 
zell, his uprightness has not been challenged. 
But still the fact remains that First Bos- 
ton—which was then his employer—became 
financial agent for the project on which he 
worked as a Government consultant, and 
this readily lends itself to charges of im- 
propriety, or worse. Nor has the administra- 
tion done itself any good in failing to men- 
tion either his name or First Boston’s in the 
report it issued last August as a full record 
of developments leading to the Dixon-Yates 
contract. 

Accordingly, what we have here is a situa- 
tion that invites suspicions because it gives 
at least the appearance of involving shenani- 
gans of some sort. True, President Eisen- 
hower has unhesitatingly affirmed that the 
whole business has been perfectly proper. 
But his administration will have to present 
its case more fully and effectively than in the 
past if it is to wipe out the doubts already 
raised. 





Need Is for Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing a clipping from the Chicago Daily 
News which I believe will be of particular 
interest to the Members of Congress in 
considering the Harris bill, which would 
remove Federal control from the gather- 
ing and sale of natural gas at the well- 
head: 

NeEep Is For Gas 


In 1938 Congress passed the Natural Gas 
Act primarily to regulate the rates at which 
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pipeline companies sold the gas which they 
collected and transported to local distribu- 
tors. Last year the United States Supreme 
Court held that the act also gave the Federal 
Power Commission authority to fix the prices 
at which producers—those who own the gas 
wells—sell to the pipeline companies. 

In that 16-year interval competition 
among the 8,000 or more producers kept the 
field price of gas at levels that brought no 
complaint. 

There is now before Congress the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. It would in effect nullify the 
Supreme Court’s split decision and exempt 
the producers from FPC control. Its premise 
is that competition will continue to regulate 
prices, and that a tight lid on producers’ 
return would stifle the incentive to take the 
risks involved in exploring for new supplies 
of gas. 

The Harris bill has drawn impassioned op- 
position from those who instinctively and 
emotionally favor Government regulation of 
business. Among them is Senator DovuGLas, 
Democrat, of Illinois. 

Like-minded individuals are referring to 
the Harris bill as price-gouging legislation 
and proclaiming that it will cost consumers 
millions upon millions of dollars. They do 
not explain why the producers should have 
waited all this time to begin their gouge. 

Industry sources assert that field prices 
for 1,000 cubic feet of gas average about 7.8 
cents. It costs about three times as much 
to move it through the pipelines to the Chi- 
cago area. The balance of the price to local 
consumers represents the cost of distribut- 
ing, servicing, billing, etc. Field prices are 
thus less than 10 percent of delivered prices. 

Whatever case there is for regulation, it 
seems to us, rests upon the extent to which 
a monopoly exists in the production of gas 
and its sale to the pipelines. The question 
is, whether, when a pipeline becomes de- 
pendent upon a supplier for the gas it must 
have, it can then bargain at arm’s length 
over prices, as it must if competitive forces 
are to work. 

This situation does not seem to us any 
different from that of an electric company 
that contracts to buy coal from a particular 
mine. It signs a contract, but before its 
renewal, the company is free to seek other 
sources of supply. Nobody argues that the 
Government should regulate the price of coal 
at the mine. 

Gas prices have assuredly risen since 1945, 
but so has everything else. Proponents of 
regulation speak of the millions that price 
hikes would cost consumers. 

An increase of 1 cent per 1,000 cubic feet 
for the approximately 9,000 billion cubic 
feet of gas consumed last year reaches the 
vast sum of $90 million. In other words, a 
negligible price hike adds up to an impressive 
total. 

The evidence that gas production is not 
a monopoly is the large number of those in 
the business, the fact that anybody is free 
to enter, and the fact that prices vary widely 
both within and between the various gas 
fields. 

On principle, we are opposed to Govern- 
ment regulation of business unless it is clear- 
ly necessary in the public interest. No such 
showing has been made in the case of gas. 
Moreover, regulation would be enormously 
dificult and expensive. How much of the 
cost of dry holes, for instance, is a producer 
to be allowed to capitalize in fixing his rates? 

The controversy is of particular interest 
to Chicago. There are some 300,000 homes 
here that would like to have gas for space 
heating if supplies were available. Our local 
interest, therefore, is in promoting new dis- 
coveries and proved reserves. 

If there is any decline in supply as a result 
of regulation, the consequence will be higher 
prices instead of lower. And it must be re- 
membered that there are other uses for gas 
beyond selling it to the pipelines. It can 
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be sold within the State where Produced, to 
local industries, or utilized in one of Several 
conversion industries. 

In our opinion, competitive forces in ex. 
ploration and discovery have worked accep}. 
ably to keep gas prices reasonable. We see 
no reason why this condition should dete. 
riorate merely because Congress decided to 
keep the situation as it has been. 

The pressing need for more gas, and fair. 
ness to the producers, both lead to the cop. 
clusion that Congress should pass the Harris 
bill and leave this activity free from FPC 
regulation, 





Trademarks That Win Friends for the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recorp the following 
comment on an address recently given by 
the Honorable James A. Farley before 
the United States Trademark Associa- 
tion. This editorial appeared in the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald Statesman on 
June 27, 1955: 


TRADEMARKS THAT WIN FRIENDS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


One of America’s top, unofficial, good wil! 
aimbassadors reminds us of an important 
fact: That the American label, designating 
quality is one of our proudest possessions, 
and that it makes more friends and in- 
fluences more people for the United States 
of America abroad than almost any other 
factor. 

This topflight ambassador, if you have not 
already guessed, is former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley. He was speaking toa 
group which holds the trademark in exceed- 
ingly high esteem—the United States Trade- 
mark Association. 

Brand names have come to be a hallmark 
of quality for so many of us and for so many 
of our friends and neighbors in other lands 
that we have come to take them for granted. 
We need some occasional finger pointing, like 
Mr. Farley’s, to make us doubly proud of our 
own precious treasure. 

Mr. Farley looked back at the weird ecto- 
nomic philosophy of some of the brain- 
trusters association in the New Deal admin- 
istration with which he was forced to break. 

That was the time when frontier thinkers 
wanted to do away with all trademarks. In- 
stead, they would label products only as t0 
grade, and without identification as to mal- 
ufacture or sponsorship. 

Fortunately, that threat passed from both 
the economic and the political scenes. Be- 
cause, as Mr. Farley said, not only is the 
trademark of inestimable value to us here 
in the United States of America. It is ais0 
making innumerable friends for the United 
States of America abroad. 

Words don’t mean much by themselves, 
said Mr. Farley. Too many people in to 
many places around the globe have found 
out, usually to their distress, that promises 
aren't always kept. 

What counts in those places is perform: 
ance. A person or a nation—or a manulat- 
turer—is judged by what is produced. 

That is where the value of the trademark 
comes in. When the label on the can says 
something which is borne out by the product 
itself then there is renewed, increased coni- 
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dence not only in the manufacturer but in 
the country he represents in the consumer’s 
mind. That is why the American trademark 
helps America. 

“Let us be particularly wary of any pro- 
posal or plan,” warned Mr. Farley, “which 
would limit or subordinate the influence of 
4 trademark on our economic system. For 
that kind of proposal makes the best kind of 
example of a price that is too high for the 
merchandise.” 

He was referring not only to commercial 


products but also to ideology. Too often a 
catchy tag is put on some new socialistic 
cadget for Government. 

g 


For example, Mr. Farley mentioned secu- 
Sounds fine, doesn't it? Yet, as he 


ity 
s inted out, time and experience have a 
that total security is merely the forerunrer 
of rezimentation. For every benefit, a price 
must be paid. But the price, as in commerce, 
can be entirely too high. 

So, let us watch for the trademark, 
whether on the shelf or in the campaign 
speecn. 

“If the article itself doesn’t live up to the 
label on the outside, push down on the cash- 
register key reading: “No sale.” 





Minimum Wage Issue Defined as 
Economic Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L, ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article published in the June 1955 issue 
of Economie Justice, the bulletin of the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation. 
The statement, written by Robert Oliver, 

ant to the president and director 
of the legislative committee of the CIO, 
is of particular interest at this time be- 
cause it discusses the necessity for an 
increase in the minimum wage, a very 
important issue on which Members of 
this House will soon vote. 

The article follows: 


EXTEND THE MINIMUM WAGE 
(By Robert Oliver) 

There is no better phrase to define the 
mum wage issue than economic justice. 
Viising the Federal minimum from its pres- 
t, unrealistic 75 cents to $1.25 and extend- 
application to millions of additional 

is @ matter of economic justice be- 


a nn 


1. It will contribute towards the elimina- 
of poverty by requiring the payment 
wages more closely approximating decent 


ene a ait 


* standards; 
2. It will help safeguard the humane wage 
Standards achieved by organized labor and 


are now threatened by “sweatshop” 
Competition; 

3. It will provide protection for those en- 
‘ened employers who have seen the need 
“nd the wisdom in paying decent wages; and 
4. It will play an important role in as- 
wing an expanding economy in which ever- 
; Standards of living may be provided 

lor all American families. 
In his recent testimony before the Senate 
Labor Committee, CIO President Walter 
Reuther summed up the whole case in these 


lew words: 
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“CIO supports the proposal because it is 
morally right and because it is economically 
sound. 

“It is morally right because there is no ex- 
cuse for the payment of sweatshop wages 
in an era of atomic energy and automation. 
It is economically sound because an expand- 
ing economy requires an ever-rising con- 
sumer income to match our ever-rising pro- 
ductive power.” 

There is, happily, almost universal agree- 
ment that the time has come to do some- 
thing about the minimum wage. The Mc- 
Kinley-era advocates are still with us, how- 
ever; the spokesman for the NAM testified 
last month that he personally would like 
to see the whole law scrapped, let alone rais- 
ing the minimum above 75 cents. 

Agreement in principle is not enough; 
there must be determination to move ahead 
realistically and fearlessly. It is in this area 
of action—not words—that the national ad- 
ministration has once again failed to come 
through. Early this year, President Eisen- 
hower finally requested “action” on mini- 
mum wages. But the action he requested was 
for a rise from 75 cents to 90 cents. He had 
some pretty words to say about extending 
the act to more people, but made no specific 
recommendations. 

The CIO has been compelled to describe 
this program as “too little and too late.” 

The present 75 cents minimum was estab- 
lished in 1949, and it was then already out 
of date. Since then the cost of living has 
risen substantially, productivity has risen 
by at least 20 percent, wages generally have 
increased by about 40 to 50 cents, and our 
total national product has risen tremendous- 
ly. To raise the minimum to 90 cents is to 
stand still. Such a figure would do no more 
than compensate for increased living costs. 
It would make no improvement whatsoever 
in the living standards of those compelled 
to work at the minimum wege. 

Fortunately, the President seems to have 
very little support even in his own party for 
his very timid program. More than 40 bills 
have been introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress. All but 2 of these call for a mini- 
mum higher than 90 cents. A few call for 
$1, the great bulk call for $1.25, and 1 bill 
would set the minimum at $1.35. 

Just how much above 90 cents the Con- 
gress will be willing to go will depend upon 
the amount of interest demonstrated 
throughout the country in this vital ques- 
tion. Although the press has generally been 
ignoring this campaign until very recently, 
there are signs of really strong interest devel- 
oping. Proof of this came only last week 
when the chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, GRAHAM BARDEN, of North Carolina, 
told his committee that “it is obvious the 
country wants action on minimum wages, 
and this chairman will not stand in the way 
of such action.” Earlier he had been widely 
accused of stalling. House hearings were 
set to commence on May 31. 

No less important than raising the level of 
the minimum wage is the need to expand 
its applicability. The CIO and A. F. of L. 
have endorsed extension of coverage to mil- 
lions more. Both the President and the Sec- 
retary of Labor have talked generally about 
extension. On the first day of the recent 
Senate hearings, the Secretary of Labor rec- 
ommended extension to about 2 million re- 
tail and service employees. On the last day 
of these same hearings, the Secretary’s repre- 
sentative withdrew the recommendations 
and requested merely that the matter be 
studied. The pressures from the retail lobby 
had been too great. 

Readers of Economic Justice can play their 
part in this campaign to raise and extend 
the minimum wage. A Citizens Committee 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act, with head- 
quarters at 1751 N Street NW. in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been formed by more than a 
hundred outstanding community and re- 
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ligious leaders. Further support is being 
solicited by the committee. 

In the recently concluded hearings before 
the Senate subcommittee headed by Paun 
DOUGLAS, Democrat, of Illinois, thousands of 
pages of impressive and professional testi- 
mony was presented. Economic argumenta- 
tion on the question has been exhaustive. 
But perhaps the most telling testimony came 
not from economists, not from labor leaders, 
not from government experts, it came from 
three women. These were working mothers 
employed in three different clothing fac- 
tories. They knew what it meant to try to 
feed and clothe and house a family on 96 
cents or $1.05 or even $1.30 a hour. 

One of the women told the Senators: “You 
know how boys eat. And when I have to 
take $6 out of my pay to buy one of the 
boys shoes, well, something else doesn’t get 
paid for.” 

Another mother remarked: “Every day you 
keep saying to yourself, ‘How in the world 
am I ever going to manage?” 

And the third told about how she has 
to shop always for the cheapest things. “The 
cheapest food may take care of hunger, but 
it doesn’t give much nourishment. It’s the 
children—they're the ones that suffer.” 

As he concluded his presentation before 
the Senate committee, President Reuther 
quoted the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 

“The test of our progress is not whether we 
add more to the abundance of those who 
have much; it is whether we provide enough 
for those who have too little.” 





The Struggle for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I have entered in the 
ReEcorpD a group of unusual articles origi- 
nated by and printed in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch under the general title, 
“The Struggle for Peace.” 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I now offer another article 
in the Post-Dispatch series, written by 
the historian Arnold J. Toynbee. 

The article follows: 

(By Arnold J. Toynbee) 

It is easier to make an opportunity than 
to use it. In the West, we believe that it 
is we who have made the present opportu- 
nity by rearming; but, in saying even just 
this much aloud, we may be blunting the 
opportunity’s edge. It might sound as if we 
were claiming to have scored a victory over 
an opponent, when the only victory that 
can win the struggle for peace is one in 
which both sides can take satisfaction. 

In the West, we have rearmed as a pre- 
caution and as a deterrent. We wanted to 
make sure that we could hold our own if 
we were attacked, and we wanted to convince 
the Russians that aggressiveness does not 
pay. We seem to have convinced them. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS 

And now, what next? The rearmament 
that has brought the opportunity within our 
reach is not going to help us to seize this 
opportunity now that it is there. Opportu- 
nities can be seized only by taking risks. 
What are going to be the most promising 
risks to take? And, if we do take them, how 
far dare we go? 

This problem {fs not ours only; it is the 
Russians’ problem too. We and they are 
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in the same boat. A recognition of our com- 
mon plight might create the fellow feeling 
that is the seed of mutual confidence. 

Peace is endangered so long as great pow- 
ers are holding down smaller peoples for 
strategic reasons. Represented satellites and 
repressed colonies are more dangerous than 
H-bombs, because they are detonators that 
can make the bombs explode. 

One long step toward peace would have 
been taken if we could arrange for these 
repressed peoples to be liberated; and it is 
easy to demonstrate that a contented and 
therefore friendly people is better security 
for an apprehensive great power that a river 
line or bombing base that is being held at 
the price of the local population's hostility. 

But it is easier to see reason than to act 
on it. If one is to retreat from strategic posi- 
tions, one needs a golden bridge, even if one 
has recognized that these positions are pre- 
carious: and, even when the bridge has been 
provided, one may hesitate to cross it with- 
out having first become convinced that this 
military retreat is going to earn political re- 
wards that are likely to yield at least an 
equivalent amount of security. 

WHAT INDUCEMENTS? 


What facilities and inducements can the 
West offer to Russia for retreating from the 
Oder-Neisse line? These are the terms in 
which the problem is puzzling Western 
heads. 

But, in other terms, the same problem 
must be puzzling Russian and Chinese heads, 
too. How can they induce the Western 
Powers to retreat from Formosa and perhaps 
from southern Vietnam? 

If strategic retreats are, in truth, required 
on both sides, and not merely on one side, 
this is fortunate. It makes the problem 
easier to solve. Retreats are less unpalata- 
ble when they are being made simultaneously 
on both sides. 

The building of the golden bridges is the 
simpler part of the common task. We can 
build them by each taking care not to hu- 
miliate the other party. If he and we both 
know that he is in an untenable position, it 
is in our interest, as well as his, that we 
should help him voluntarily to evacuate it, 
instead of using our own local and temporary 
advantage to push him out by force. 

If he loses face and nurses resentment, 
the peace which we both need will not have 
been attained; but, if we can bring him 
to retreat of his own accord with discreet 
assistance from us, the first step toward real 
peace will have been taken. It will be 
harder to achieve the second step of finding 
a satisfactory equivalent for the strategic 
security that the retreating power will be 
relinquishing. 

Take the classic case of the Oder-Neisse 
line. Even before the Third German Reich 
had been liquidated, the Russians had begun 
to risk a breach with their Western Allies 
for the sake of securing their hold on this 
strategic frontier. For the sake of securing 
it, they destroyed the freedom of Poland 
and lopped off huge slices of Eastern Ger- 
many; and, in consequence, their breach 
with their recent Western Allies was com- 
plete before the end of 1946. 

Their willingness to pay this tremendous 
price for holding the Oder-Neisse line indi- 
cates the value that they place on it; and 
one can see why they value it so high. It 
is the shortest north-and-south line between 
the Baltic Sea and central European moun- 
tains. At this line the Great North Euro- 
pean Plain contracts to a slim waist, while 
east of the Oder-Neisse line the plain fans 
out into a vast expanse extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Twice in our lifetime, Russia 
invaded overland from Germany. If a west- 
ern invader were to come marching east 
again, the Oder-Neisse line would be the 
shortest front to hold against him. This 
is what the line the Russians, 


has been 


means to 
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and it is probably no use telling them that, 
if a western invader did come again, he 
would, this time, come flying. 

Our fears for the future are always clothed 
in our experience of the past. For the liv- 
ing generation of Russians, a western in- 
vader means a German invader on the 
ground. So how are the Russians to be 
induced to evacuate the Oder-Neisse line, 
and not only that, but to let Eastern Ger- 
many rejoin Western Germany and to let 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Russia’s other 
east European satellites go free as well? 

Perhaps the key to a solution is to be 
found in the change in the East European 
peoples’ point of view which is likely to be 
the Russians’ reward if only the Russians 
can be induced to take the considerable 
risk of making all these concessions at 
once. 

If the east European countries are lib- 
erated and Germany is reunited, then Ger- 
many, instead of Russia, will be the great 
power which the east European peoples will 
fear. Poland and Czechoslovakia, at any 
rate, might then look to Russia for protec- 
tion against the risk of a German “revanche.” 
And, if the entente between the east Euro- 
pean countries and Russia did thus become 
a reality instead of a pretense, the Western 
Powers, on their side, might feel some con- 
cern for the security even of a reunited Ger- 
many against a Slav bloc cemented together 
by a common fear of Germany and not by 
Russian force. 

SOMETHING LIKE NEW LOCARNO? 

Might not such a change in the European 
situation open up the possibility of nego- 
tiating something like a new Locarno Pact? 
Could not the three Western Powers and 
Russia agree to give a joint guarantee both 
to a liberated and reunited Germany and to 
a liberated eastern Europe? 

Such a joint guarantee could be given 
without this requiring a simultaneous dis- 
solution of existing alliances. A jointly 
guaranteed free Germany would be at lib- 
erty to remain in alliance with the West- 
ern Powers, and a jointly guaranteed free 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to remain in alli- 
ance with Russia. 

Meanwhile, the two remedial measures— 
the liberation and the guaranty—would, one 
might hope, work together to reduce the 
feeling of tension and insecurity; and this, 
in turn, would make it easier for both camps 
gradually to disarm pari passu on an agreed 
plan. 

If there is anything in this suggestion 
for a first move toward peace in Europe, 
a corresponding plan might be worked out 
for eastern Asia. 

It has already been agreed that, after a 
cooling-off period, the people of southern 
Vietnam shall freely decide their own future 
for themselves. Why should not the same 
freedom be given to the people of Formosa? 

The West would have to face the risk that 
the Formosans might then vote for getting 
rid of the Kuomintang, and Communist 
China that they might vote for still holding 
from communism. The Formosan Chi- 
nese must be longing, not, of course, for a 
restoration of Japanese rule, but for a re- 
covery of the material efficiency and wel! 

of half a century 


aloof 


being that was the bonu: 
of Japanese domination. 

An East Asian Locarno Pact between Com- 
munist China and Russia on the one side and 
the Western Powers on the other might ex- 
tend the joint guaranties to all the smaller 
countries of eastern Asia. Both North and 
South Korea, as well as both North and 
South Vietnam, could be brought under the 
Locarno umbrella. 

The purpose of a new Locarno, in eastern 
Asia and in Europe alike, would be to allow 
the smaller countries to make a genuinely 
free choice of regimes, ideologies, and alli- 
They cannot be genuinely free un- 


ances. 
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less the great powers refrain from puttino 
pressure on them; and the great powers yj) 
be tempted to curb the small countries’ free, 
dom so long as they have reason to fear that 
it may prejudice their own security. 

The path is, of course, beset with dim. 
culties. Germany has not renounced her jogt 
territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. Cap 
we find an eastern frontier for Germany that 
will be acceptable to Germany, Poland, ang 
Russia alike? 

And what alternative asylum could we fing 
for President Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
and army if the Formosans were to te]! Us 
that they did not want to keep them? 

Such obstacles are formidable, but the 
prospect of them must not intimidate ye. 
ame snags will be less difficult to deal with 
if"once we can get on the move. We cap 
then grapple with them as we come to them, 
one by one. 

Meanwhile, our objective is clear. We are 
in quest of a victory for peace which will be 
a common victory for all mankind. 


The National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorRD a very able 
speech by our colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson}, 
recently delivered, concerning the con- 
dition of our national defense. I think 
it deserves the attention of all Members, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE HENRY M. JACK- 
SON, DEMOCRAT, OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL FELLOWSHIP DINNER OF THE 
GRAND LODGE OF MASONS OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON AT OLYMPIA, WASH., JUNE 2], 
1955 
In the past 3 months, Soviet foreign policy 

has made the most striking series of shilts 

since the beginning of the “cold” war i 

In no less than nine different cases, the 1! 

fist of Stalin has been supplanted by t 

disarming diplomacy of Moscow and Pt 

To underline this change, let us revie' 
these unexpected reversals of the Commu- 
nist position. 

In the Far East, Communist China 
concurred in a de facto cease-fire in 
Formosa region and indicated a willi! 
to discuss a settlement. Four Ame! 
filers held in Chinese prisons for more I 
2 years have been released. Russia, hav!! 
refused to sign the original treaty of pea 
with Japan, is now discussing a teral 
agreement. The Kremlin has begun a | 
certed campaign to win favor with Nebr 
the leader of the neutralist bloc. 

In Europe, an effort is being made to heal 
the breach with Tito, who not long ago ¥ 
being denounced from Moscow as a heretl 
Concessions to the West's position on U 
reduction of conventional armaments have 
been indicated. Chancellor Adenauer ha 
been invited to discuss resuming diplomatic 
relations after Russia’s initial refusal to rec 
ognize Bonn. And following 7 years of 0D 
struction, the Soviet signature has bet! 
placed on the Austrian Treaty. 

On top of these events must be added the 
Russian agreement to join a four-poweé! 
ference at Geneva next month. 
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The American people would be less than 
human if they did not take heart at this 
turn of events. 

As always, however, there is another side to 
the coin. I am frank to question whether 
the current optimism can be justified by the 
realities of the situation. 

The simple fact is that with Stalin’s 
death there has come to power in Russia a 
group that is subtle, clever, and flexible—as 
opposed to the bluntness, rigidity, some- 
times stupidity of the Stalin regime. . Where 
Stalin was obvious, Khrushchev is devious. 

Most of Stalin’s failures stemmed from 
the clarity of the threat he posed to the free 
world. Recall for a moment our reactions 
at home to Soviet moves in Iran, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, and Korea. It was 
these threats that pushed us into a program 
of alliances, a military buildup, and a deter- 
mined attempt to shore up the defenses of 
the free world. 

The Russians’ “good neighbor” policy of 
recent weeks, by apparently diminishing 
this threat, has placed us in a difficult posi- 
tion. On the surface, we are faced with a 
new, disarming and conciliatory Commu- 
nist approach. Behind this front the basic 
aims of communism remain unchanged. 

It is a front because the Khrushchev re- 
gime is building the greatest military ma- 
chine in Soviet history. As they talk peace, 
their preparations for war exceed our great- 
est estimates of their military capabilities. 
Never, in fact, has any country boasted of 
peaceful intentions with such a large portion 
of its economy dedicated to armaments. 

Let me document this point with a brief 
look at recent history. Six years ago, in the 
spring of 1949, our conventional forces were 
vastly outnumbered by those of the Commu- 
nist world. As a matter of fact, they still 
are. But, as against this, in 1949 our air- 
power was incontestable. We pos- 
essed the B-36, then the world’s only true 


atom 


long-range bomber. We had already flight 
tested the B-47, the world’s first strategic 
jet bomber. And, above all—6 years ago— 
we had a monopoly of atomic weapons. 
Intelligence reports told us then that our 
atomic monopoly would be long lived. Some 
‘sponsible officials declared that 10 or 20 
years might pass before the Soviets mastered 
the riddle of atomic energy. The matter of 
tockpiling nuclear weapons in large num- 
bers was even more remote. As for delivery 
r we were informed that Soviet jet 
nbers were many years in the future. In 
rt, most of us believed in the spring of 
1949 that America’s trump card—our indus- 
trial and scientific supremacy—would indefi- 
tely cancel out Moscow's superiority in 
conventional forces. 
Today we know, or should know, other- 
ise. Far from requiring decades to split 
atom, the Soviets achieved their first 
mic bomb in 1949—years before the ex- 
pected date. Their first hydrogen explo- 
n occurred in the summer of 1953—only 
9 months after our own first full-scale 
Nyarogen test. 
Had we been realistic, we should have as- 
ned that a nation capable of mastering 
energy so quickly would also soon 
lr fleets with long-range jet bombers. 
even after the Soviet hydrogen test, 
‘ent officials soothingly declared that 
ir bombs were of no use unless they 
be delivered against targets. As far 
lity to deliver these bombs went, they 
ur lead was clear and permanent. 
nh came the Russians’ air demonstra- 
{ May Day, 1954. This revealed the 
ence of Soviet jet bombers comparable 
; rown medium-range B-—47 and our long- 
"nse B-52, The intelligence communities 
the free world were shocked. The Rus- 
‘ian planes had been flown well before the 
expected date. In certain important re- 
a 's—in the size of their jet engines, for 
Instance they were more advanced than our 
OWn bombers, 
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Despite these facts, the soothing voices 
were heard again. They said the Soviet 
planes were doubtless hand-tooled proto- 
types. They predicted that years would 
elapse before these first models could be 
mass produced. The implication was clear 
that mass production was unique to the 
United States. 

Six weeks ago we learned the truth. In 
their 1955 practice May Day displays, the 
Soviets flew both their medium- and long- 
range jet bombers in operational numbers. 
Furthermore, they flew large numbers of a 
new day fighter. Performancewise, this is a 
better plane than any we ourselves are now 
fiying in other than limited flight tests. In 
addition, they flew operational numbers of 
all-weather interceptors which are superior 
to any plane we ourselves have in combat 
units today. 

Again our defense planners were caught 
by surprise—just as they were surprised when 
thousands of MIG’s flew in Korea at a time 
when the Soviets theoretically could not 
mass produce fighters. 

The American people are now being told 
that, as of today, we are still superior to the 
Soviets in long-range airpower. Those who 
issue these statements, however, do not say 
how we stand in relation to the Soviets in 
fighter aircraft. Neither do they say how 
we will stand in strategic airpower a few 
years from now. 

Speaking as a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, my own esti- 
mate of the present balance of airpower is 
this: 

Long-range jet bombers. We are now in 
a neck-and-neck race with the Soviets. They 
may well be ahead of us. 

Medium-range jet bombers. As of now, 
it is likely that we have more medium-range 
jet bombers than the Soviets possess. But 
they may well overtake and surpass us in a 
year or two. 

Fighter aircraft. We are now vastly infer- 
ior to the Soviets in terms of numbers of 
high performance fighters. As a matter of 
fact they are thousands ahead of us. Quali- 
tatively, the latest Soviet fighters are at least 
the equal of our best planes—and they may 
be better. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile. The 
race for this absolute weapon is now nip and 
tuck. We should not be surprised if the 
Soviets get it first. 

What a shocking distance the Russians 
have travelled in 6 years. In 1949 our air- 
power lead was incontestable. Today our 
only comfort lies in the fact that—in cer- 
tain types of planes—we still appear to be 
ahead of the Russians. To put it bluntly, we 
find ourselves for the first time simply try- 
ing to keep up with Soviet progress in deliv- 
ery vehicles—rather than being decisively 
ahead. 

Nor is this all. All the evidence indicates 
that the Russians have been able to move 
from the design of prototype aircraft to 
mass-production models more quickly than 
we have. In other words, they now appear to 
be our superiors in the very techniques for 
which America has always been famous— 
quickly tooling up for mass production. 

To cite an example. Our work on the B-52 
bomber began in 1948. It was first tested in 
1952. First production started in the spring 
of 1954. The comparable Soviet plane—the 
type 37—was apparently designed in 1950. 
It was tested in 1953 and produced in quan- 
tity in 1954. Although the United States had 
production facilities for a jet bomber that 
the Soviet lacked, they gained at least 2 
years on us in this race. 

The growth of Soviet technology is docu- 
mented in a recent speech by Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
“Military needs dominate their research pro- 
grams,” he said. And he added: “‘We who are 
in intelligence work have learned by now 
that it is rarely safe to assume that the 
Soviets do not have the basic skill, both 
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theoretical and technical, to do in these 
fields what we can do.” As an ominous foot- 
note, Mr. Dulles reported that the Russians 
would graduate 1.2 million in the sciences 
in the decade from 1950 to 1960 compared 
to only 900,000 in the United States. 

The meaning of these facts for the future 
is clear. What is past is prologue. In 1949 
we led decisively in the contest for air-atomic 
supremacy. Today, this some contest hangs 
in the balance. If the present trend con- 
tinues, I put it to you as a fact that by 1960 
the Soviets will be unquestionably ahead of 
us in airpower. When that day arrives—as 
it surely will if we do not change course— 
our historic trump card of technological su- 
premacy will be nullified. To their present 
superiority in conventional forces our ene- 
mies will add superiority in advanced wea- 
pons systems—with fateful consequences for 
the future of the world. 

What are we going to do about this chal- 
lenge? 

Certain things seem clear. We are now 
engaged in a struggie for our national sur- 
vival. In this struggle, our foes are work- 
ing around the clock. We cannot hope to 
win this contest if we ourselves work 1 shift 
on a 5-day basis. 

More specifically, I propose the following 
six-point program: 

First, I propose that our production of 
jet bombers and fighters be placed on a 
crash basis at once—on a wartime footing. 

Second, I propose that there be an’ ex- 
pansion of our present aircraft industrial 
capacity. Existing aircraft plants shoul 
now operate around the clock, 7 days a week. 

Third, I propose that we immediately con- 
vene a board of tov industrial experts to 
determine why we are now slower than the 
Soviets in tooling up for the mass produc- 
tion of aircraft. We cannot prevent wars 
with models sketched on drawing boards. 

Fourth, I propose that we immediately 
assign supreme and overriding importance 
in our defense effort to the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. This 
project must be tackled with the resources, 
the skills, the moneys, the urgency, and the 
priority given our wartime atomic effort. 
The question of war or peace may depend on 
our getting this ultimate weapon first. 

Fifth, I propose that, as an absolute mini- 
mum, our ground forces be kept at their 
present level. Proposed cuts could be dis- 


astrous. 

Sixth, I propse that we immediately 
undertake to expand our atomic weapons 
program. 


The Military Applications Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, is 
now completing an extended 3-month series 
of secret hearings on the general subject of 
our atomic preparedness. During these 
meetings, we have heard from the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chairman and Members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretaries of the three serv- 
ices, from the Strategic Air Command, the 
Continental Air Defense Command, the Com- 
mander of NATO, and from ranking scien- 
tists. 

These hearings have made it clear to me 
that our existing and planned atomic pro- 
duction facilities will be inadequate to meet 
the real needs of our Armed Forces for 
nuclear weapons. This is particularly the 
case with small weapons of relatively low 
destructive power which could be used for 
antiaircraft defense and against troops in 
the field. Accordingly it is my earnest hope 
that the members of the joint committte 
will soon see fit to recommend to the Presi- 
dent a major step-up in our atomic weapons 
output. 

Yet atomic weapons in themselves can 
furnish us with no military protection un- 
less we can deliver them against enemy tar- 
gets. In all sincerity, I regard the recently 
announced acceleration of 35 percent in our 
B-52 production schedules as completely in- 
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adequate. I believe these schedules must 
be revised drastically upward. It is my fer- 
vent hope that we will not need another 
Russian May Day demonstration to jolt us 
into stepping up our military programs along 
the lines I have suggested, which surely rep- 
resents the minimum price of national 
survival. 

Will larger military budgets be required 
to strengthen our Air Force and to expand 
our atomic production? Of course they will. 
But defense in this atomic age cannot be 
purchased in bargain basements. Any 
peacetime military budget is small, and bear- 
able, when compared with the incalculable 
cost and horror of the atomic war which 
may well befall us if our preparations are 
so weak as to invite attack. Our military 
preparations cannot and must not be budget- 
limited. Instead, they must be based upon 
the needs of our Armed Forces and the re- 
quirements of our national survival. 

Our top military leaders, testifying before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, have 
made it clear that we could not begin to 
mobilize our resources and step up arms 
production after an all-out atomic war had 
started. In such a war, our entire economy 
could be prostrated in a few days. This fact 
represents an historic change in our Nation's 
military position. In previous wars we have 
been spared direct attack. With the impetus 
of a Pearl Harbor, we have had a period of 
grace to mobilize and produce the goods of 
war. Today, however, our industries are only 
a few hours away from the fields of the long- 
range Russian Air Force. The period of 
grace is a thing of the past. Asa result we 
must now build up our armed strength to 
wartime footing in time of peace. 

Some of you may feel that what I have 
said tonight is too much in the realm of 
fabre-rattling. I have made this speech for 
the purpose of letting people know the mili- 
tary steps which must be taken to prevent 
war. In our present peacetime situation, the 
only rallying force we can use to speed our 
production and defense buildup is the device 
of honest information conveyed to the 
American people by their elected and ap- 
pointed officials. I believe that an Ameri- 
can public fully informed of the clear and 
present danger to our security will support 
an effective defense program now with the 
same vigor they showed in our mobilization 
effort after Pearl Harbor. 

I should add that this is not a partisan 
speech or a partisan issue. Both the present 
administration and its Democratic prede- 
cessor have underestimated the strength and 
potential of the Soviets. This national short- 
coming can be remedied only through na- 
tional support for a new and vigorous defense 
program. 

In light of this critical Russian threat, 
what can we expect from the forthcoming 
Four-Power Conference? I hope you will 
agree that the Soviet military buildup drawfs 
in significance the recent shifts in Soviet for- 
eign policy. The real issue at this Confer- 
ence, and in the months of discussions ahead, 
is whether or not the Russians are prepared 
to show good faith in their dealings with the 
free world. The American people will not 
put much stock in Russian signatures on 
agreements. But assurance that Russia was 
genuinely interested in living up to commit- 
ments would be warmly received. 

What could we regard in days ahead then 
as a show of good faith from the Soviets—a 
genuine change of heart? Three things, I 
suggest, Russia must do to reestablish her 
credit with the free world. 

First, she must lift the Iron Curtain to 
allow the free flow of people and ideas be- 
tween Russia and the non-Communist na- 
tions. 

Second, she must withdraw her troops from 
the satellite countries occupied at the end 
of World War II. 
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Third, she must stop the activities of the 
Cominform—the agency devoted to the 
spread of international communism. 

Unless the Russian attitude on these ques- 
tions is changed, we cannot assume that the 
basic aims of the Kremlin are directed to- 
ward a real solution to the cold war con- 
flict. When the Kremlin moves to lift the 
Iron Curtain, free the satellites and abandon 
the Cominform, this will be the essential 
demonstration of good faith. 

Until this time, we must remain hopeful 
but pessimistic as to Soviet intentions. And 
we must move promptly to meet the ominous 
challenge of the Russian military buildup. 





Toledo Labor Pioneers in Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article from the New York 
Times concerning a new diagnostic clinic 
which has just been opened in Toledo, 
Ohio, under the sponsorship of Willys 
Unit, Local 12, of the United Auto Work- 
ers, CIO. The officers and members cf 
the UAW-CIO are to be commended for 
their social vision and sense of com- 
munity responsibility. This clinic is a 
splendid contribution to the Toledo com- 
munity and certainly justifies the de- 
scription, a “pilot experiment in the field 
of medical care.” 

The article follows: 

Auto UNION OPENS DIAGNOsTIC CLINIC— 
WILLYS UNIT IN AN EXPERIMENT TO AID 
HEALTH OF 4,500 WORKERS AND FAMILIES 
TOLEDO, OHIO, July 9-——The diagnostic 

clinic of Willys unit, local 12, of the United 

Auto Workers, CIO, described as a pilot 

experiment in the field of medical care, will 

open here officially tomorrow. 

The clinic was founded to serve the 4,500 
members employed at Willy Motors, Inc., and 
their families. It has been endorsed by the 
Toledo Academy of Medicine and the man- 
agement of the company. On its 21-member 
board of governors are civic, religious, busi- 
ness, legal, and educational leaders. Among 
them are Edgar Kaiser, Willys president, and 
Richard T. Gosser, international vice presi- 
dent of the union and founder of the clinic. 

The clinic’s first task will be to determine 
he present state of health of each Willys 
member. About 10 will be examined daily 
at the $387,500 clinic. No diagnosis will be 
turned over to the patient, the director, Dr. 
Harry B. Friedgood, said. Reports are in “a 
strange language, reveal findings about tech- 
nical things and might actually arouse the 
patient’s anxiety.” 

The diagnostic clinic has these features: 

It will provide union members and their 
families low-cost diagnostic medical and 
dental care. However, they will be referred 
to the family physician for treatment or 
advised to seek a family physician through 
the Toledo Academy of Medicine. There will 
be no treatment at the clinic, although clinic 
doctors will be available to be of service to 
the family physician in diagnosis. 

It has a full-time staff of five specialists, 
all trained in internal medicine and each 
with a secondary specialty. 

Commenting on the establishments, Dr. 
Friedgood said: 
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“It is fortunate for the citizens of Toledo 
that a triad of powerful organizations— 
labor, industry, and medicine—have joined 
forces administratively to solve a mutually 
vexing problem: the cost and distribution 
of medical care.” 

The theme for the dedication exercises jg 
“The Constructive Answer to a Community 
Problem Is Community Action.” That was 
the basis of speeches by Dr. Walter Bauer 
Jackson, professor of clinical medicine at 
Harvard University and chief of medical sery. 
ices at the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
and by Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, vice president 
of the University of Texas and dean of the 
university’s school of medicine. 

Tribute was paid to Mr. Gosser in a 28. 
page illustrated booklet being distributed 
this week to visitors at the l-story, 16-room 
building that has a half-acre site. 

Mr. Gosser formulated the diagnostic clinic 
plan 5 years ago, when he was Willys unit 
chairman. It was during his leadership that 
money from a retroactive wage settlement 
was placed into a fund to finance the ven- 
ture. 





The Struggle for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the final 
article in the series, The Struggle for 
Peace, which was published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, was written by 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, of Chicago. It 
is a distinguished final chapter in an un- 
usual group of newspaper articles, and 
I offer it for inclusion in the Recorp: 
(By Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop, Chi- 

cago Archdiocese of Catholic Church) 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
most people in the world are desperately de- 
sirous of peace. More than ever before, peo- 
ple are conscious that peace is the one in- 
dispensable condition for living a human 
and humane existence. More than ever be- 
fore people are aware of the incalculable price 
that we all pay for war. This price is not 
only measured in terms of the past; it is be- 
ing measured more and more within the 
framework of the future. 

War, like so many things in our modern 
world, has radically changed. Total war- 
fare implies as a necessary consequence tl 
no one, neither man, woman, nor child, can 
escape its devastating effects. By a strange 
and ironical twist, modern war has pin- 
pointed the truth, long neglected, that we 
are all committed inescapably to the total 
human venture; that if we refuse freely to 
join together in peace, then we must 0! 
necessity join together in war. 

There is no longer the possibility of ob 
serving war from a safe distance. Our cities, 
our neighborhoods, our very homes are now 
part of the battlefield. ‘The sound of the 
siren is not so much a call to battle as it }s 
a warning that war has come to us and that 
there is no escape. 


PEACE SURVIVAL SYNONYMOUS 


Is it any wonder that mankind is s0 con- 
cerned with the question of peace? Peace, 
in terms of modern warfare, has become 
synonymous with survival. The scientists 
who have made nuclear warfare possible have 
warned us repeatedly of this truth. Rect nt- 
ly a high-ranking military man has bluntly 
told the world that, if life is to be preserve d, 
war must be abolished, This is a completely 
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honest statement of a bitter, but salutary, 
ith. 

“7 a with such a situation, everyone feels 


inadequate. Everyone wishes he could pre- 
, simple, workable formula that would 
peace on earth. Unfortunately, our 
situation is not a simple one, and thus 
~ ot amenable to simple solutions. Rather 

it woven out of a number of conflicting 
Complexity is characteristic of our 
attempt to deal with it in simple 
doomed to failure. 

Perhaps the best one can do Is to offer some 
principles that may serve as an approach to 

‘that may help to create what has been 
ned the climate for peace. 
Peace is not a negative thing; it is not 
merely the absence of war. Peace is some- 
thing positive, and it implies of its very na- 
that man has the moral responsibility 
trive after it. 
Peace is the fruit of justice. For mankind 
to live in peace means to live in harmony, 
with each one’s interests falling into its 
roper place. St. Augustine defined peace 
; the “tranquillity of order.” This means 
hat peace is based on order and there can 
ye no order without justice. Every social 
injustice in the world, every hungry child, 
every ill-housed family, from Calcutta to 
Chicago, may represent a potential threat to 
world peace, 

It has been a life-long conviction of mine 

t the best climate for peace is a social 
der that is constructed upon the firm basis 
yf justice and charity, one in which the 
individual person would be given the oppor- 
unity to achieve some kind of decent hu- 

n existence, 


sen 
nsure 


riven 


straidad 
age Any 


fashion 1S 


This, I think, has always 

been the ideal goal of western society. 
True, the goal has often been obscured or 
temporarily lost, but never completely sur- 


-d. Perhaps the crisis through which 
we are passing may well serve to remind 
s once again of the goal and of our obliga- 
tion to strive toward it. 
Obviously such an ideal makes serious de- 
inds upon us. It bids us once again to 
realize that we do not stand alone in isola- 
tion, but that we are members of a com- 
munity of peoples who are dedicated to the 
lea of human freedom, a freedom that car- 
ries with it strict responsibilities for its 
proper exercise where the natural rights of 
thers are involved. 
SPIRITUAL VALUES 
Again, the goal forces us to acknowledge 
that the spiritual values innate in Western 
Civilization are not mere catchwords to be 
nounced glibly and to suit a particular 


ry 


occasion. They are intended to be 

les for conduct in our public as well as 
our private life. 

The world shall largely gage our sincerity 

acc rding to the measure that these spiritual 


les are realized concretely in every sphere 
ing, whether that be social, political, 
or economic, 


_ it may be well for us to remember that 
‘he corruption or collapse of spiritual values 
may be more devastating to the spirit of 
man than any atomic destruction. Nations 
have senerally been able to survive physical 


( 


‘astrophies; they have never survived 
Spiritual collapse. 
We speak of waging war, but we consider 


peace as if it were something that just hap- 
Pens without any effort on our part. I think 
‘ae time has come to talk of waging peace 
n t merely with empty words but with mean- 
‘gful acts. Our worldwide attempt to feed 
‘ne hungry and to give people of all lands 
ve Means to build for themselves those 
- structures so necessary for the better 
~ ‘ss Deen part of our waging the peace. 

ae : age peace is to thirst after Justice for 
_ »0 wage peace is to labor for the tri- 
“NDA Of God's justice on earth. It is to give 
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rather than to receive; to share rather than 
to hoard; it is to be concerned for our fel- 
lowman rather than to be indifferent. 

Practically, this means sharing our abund- 
ance, passing on our technical knowledge, in 
order to help develop the hitherto fruitless 
areas of the world. 

It is in this sense that peace depends on 
the hearts of men. The simple goodness ex- 
pressed, the love played out in action, the 
unheralded attempt to leave the world a 
more just place than it was when one came 
into it are all peace-waging acts. This is 
Christianity’s great message of peace, which 
is the divine heritage given her by her 
Founder. 

In this complex age peace demands leaders 
who are attuned to the grim realities of a 
world in tension and uncertainty. But how- 
ever gifted these leaders may be, their work 
will not be effective if it lacks the coopera- 
tion of the average man. We must be con- 
vinced that peace shall not be given to us as 
a free gift. We must work for it unstintingly. 


APPEASEMENT LEADS TO WAR 


At the present time we are forced to work 
against great odds. A large part of the world 
is in the power of a few men who believe and 
implement an inhuman and godless philos- 
ophy of life. In our dealings with them we 
must avoid the extremes of unbending bel- 
licosity and spineless appeasement. We com- 
pletely reject appeasement not because we 
accept war as the only solution to our prob- 
lems; we reject it because we desire peace. 
And if there is one lesson that we have 
learned from recent history, it is that ap- 
peasement leads not to peace but to war. 
This should not surprise us because appease- 
ment, in the last analysis, is connivance with 
injustice, and peace can never be the result 
of injustice. 


Faced with the fact of communism, we 
have been forced to accept a new kind of 
war, the cold war. For the most part, this 
has been fought by statesmen and diplo- 
mats, rather than by military men. This 
motion of a cold war is new to us, and it 
has been difficult to accept. We have had 
little or no experience with its weapons. In 
such a war there are no clear-cut victories, 
no unconditional surrenders. It is a diffi- 
cult battle, fought on the ever-shifting ter- 
rain of diplomacy, and daily demanding new 
tactics. It has achieved one thing—it has 
kept the world from plunging over the abyss 
of total destruction. Its successes and fail- 
ures must be measured according to that 
standard alone. 


Now, more than at any other period in 
our history, there is urgent need for leaders 
of informed ‘and independent mind, men 
sharply conscious of the limits of the possi- 
ble in mundane affairs, men who are acutely 
aware that we do not live and act in an ideal 
world, but one in which evil and terror move 
in the threatening shadows of destruction 
and annihilation; men, above all, who know 
that the life of a nation, like that of an indi- 
vidual, may be an uphill journey all the way. 
Hence, they recognize the need for patience 
and prudence and grace, It is certain that 
an atmosphere of sterile criticism and sim- 
plistic formulas cannot and will not insure 
the emergence of such men. 


Once more mankind is faced with a de- 
cisive choice. Shall it be war or peace, or, 
more accurately, shall it be survival or an- 
nihilation? 


Man and man alone can and must make 
the decision. There is nothing but the evil 
lurking in his own heart that would force 
him to choose the easy way of collective 
suicide. It is our inescapable duty as free 
and responsible moral agents to use every 
good means within our power to prevent 
such a terrifying choice. 
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Facts Versus Fiction on Surplus Crops 
From the Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect—Part II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I began a reply to an attack on the 
upper Colorado River storage project by 
the gentleman from southern California 
[Mr. HOLIFIELD]. As I noted yesterday, 
the crops which are grown in the four 
upper-basin States are not raised in sur- 
plus to any appreciable extent, nor are 
they ever likely to be. 

On the occasion of his attack on May 
19, 1955, the gentleman from southern 
California also made this statement with 
respect to the project and surpluses: 

A few days ago, April 18, 1955, during 
debate in the Senate on the upper Colorado 
River project bill, S. 500, Senator Warxins, 
of Utah, said to Senator Dove tas, of Illinois: 

“Does the Senator from Illinois realize that 
the agricultural crops produced on lands 
under irrigation in projects such as the ones 
sought to be authorized by means of this bill 
are not the types that are in surplus supply?” 

There seems to be some difference of opin- 
ion between Senator WATKINS and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. (ReEcorp, May 14, 1955, 
p. 5688.) 


From what the Census Bureau’s figures 
show and from what the Department of 
Agriculture and the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission have had 
to say about the nature of agriculture in 
these States, which I discussed in part I 
of my reply, it is quite evident that there 
is no difference of opinion between the 
distinguished senior Senator from Utah 
and the Bureau of Reclamation with re- 
spect to agriculture in these States. But 
let me explain in greater detail. 

The gentleman from southern Cali- 
fornia placed in the Recorp a list of some 
34 possible participating projects, show- 
ing the types of crops which could be 
grown on lands supplied water by these 
projects, and then he proceeded to cite 
the dollar cost of the acquisition of these 
commodities by the CCC under the price- 
support program. His obvious implica- 
tion was that all these commodities will 
be grown in great volume on each of the 
34 participating projects and would end 
up in Government warehouses, placed 
there by the price-support program. 
Now let us examine this assumption and 
the facts surrounding each of these com- 
modities he mentioned. 

Certainly it is true that small grains 
will be grown on some of this land, and 
it is also true that small grains are eli- 
gible for price support. But the plain 
facts are, as the 1954 Agricultural Census 
for Emery County, Utah, indicates, that 
little grain is grown by farmers in that 
county where, as I mentioned yesterday, 
the participating project known as the 
Emery County project will be located. 
For example, out of 725 farms in Emery 
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County, 223 do produce small grains, but 
these grains are not placed under price 
support but fed to livestock and poultry. 
Jn this respect, it should be noted that 
of the 725 farms and ranches in Emery 
County, 639 produee cattle and calves. 
Nearly 95 percent of the small grain pur- 
chased is fed to cattle and other live- 
stock. By and large Utah is a deficit feed 
area. 

Next, the gentleman from southern 
California went on to say with respect to 
sugar beets: 

This year we have seen the spectacle of 
farmers on Federal irrigation projects in the 
West coming to Washington to protest the 
acreage restriction. This has happened in a 
number of places, notably in the immense 
Columbia Basin project of Washington with 
regard to sugar beets. * * * 

What was the administration’s answer to 
these farmers? It was: no more acreage. 
(REcoRD, May 19, p. 5689.) 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us examine the 
correct facts in this situation. The rea- 
sons why acreage cuts have had to be 
made under the Sugar Act are basically 
these: 

First. Since 1834, the American do- 
mestic sugar requirements have been di- 
vided between our domestic growers of 
cane and beet sugar and foreign coun- 
tries. The Sugar Act of 1948 limited 
American beet growers to 1,800,000 tons 
of sugar and domestic cane growers to 
500,000 tons, based upon an estimated 
domestic sugar requirement of 8 million 
tons. 

Since 1948, therefore, the amount of 
increased consumption occasioned by 
population growth and other factors has 
largely been supplied by Cuba. For ex- 
ample, in 1948 Cuba's basic quota was 
26.7 percent of a 7,200,000-ton market. 
In 1954, it was 32.4 percent of an 8,200,- 
000-ton domestic market. So although 
our consumptive needs and requirements 
have increased, domestic growers have 
not benefited from it. 

Second. Since the prices of farm com- 
modities have undergone a market de- 
cline, farmers have in increasing num- 
bers wanted to plant and grow sugar 
beets. This is because in the light of 
lower prices for other crops the growing 
of sugar beets has become a more profit- 
able alternative. However, as more 
farmers have turned to their production, 
it has meant smaller acreage allotments 
for those farmers who have had them in 
the past. This is why the representa- 
tives of sugar beet growers have wanted 
larger acreages. 

Third. This situation can be remedied 
if the gentleman from southern Cali- 
fornia will help me see that H. R. 5404 
is enacted into law, since this bill pro- 
vides a formula by which the domestic 
growers can share in providing sugar for 
an increasing domestic sugar market. 
Now sugar beet and cane growers have 
received subsidy payments, Mr. Speaker, 
not because they produce too much sugar 
with resulting lower prices, but as a re- 
ward for relinquishing the large part of 
our domestic sugar requirements to 
friendly foreign nations whose economics 
primarily depend upon a single crop— 
sugar. 
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Fourth. Now the administration’s an- 
swer to farmers who want to grow sugar 
beets is not as the gentleman from 
southern California has said: “No more 
A acreage.” On June 8, 1955, the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a press re- 
lease announced that new sugar legisia- 
tion should be enacted which would re- 
turn the relationship between domestic 
and foreign producers to a percentage 
quota so that the domestic producers 
could share in the added volume pro- 
duced by our population growth. 

Fifth. The sugar beet industry in gen- 
eral is on the decline in this upper basin 
area. For example, in Emery County, 
Utah, where the participating project by 
that same name is to be constructed, the 
Agricultural Census of 1954 indicates 
that only 2 farms produced sugar beets. 
In 1949, there were only 7 farms which 
produced beets. 

Next the gentleman from California 
noted that farmers in most of the upper 
basin area produced dairy products, and 
then he proceeded to cite the CCC's 
present holdings, and ended with the 
statement that “nobody knows what we 
are going to do with all the butter we 
have hoarded away—Recorp, May i38, 
page 5689. Yes, it is true dairy products 
are produced on intermountain farms 
but, this is important, only in relatively 
small quantities when compared with 
livestock. Looking at the Emery 
County, Utah, project area again, the 
1954 agricultural census points out that 
whereas 639 of the 725 farms and ranches 
produced beef cattle, only 64 produced 
and sold whole milk, and 108, which in- 
cludes those 64, sold cream. 

Now let us digress a moment and set 
the record straight on another aspect 
of this matter. The dairy price support 
program of Secretary Benson is making 
effective progress not only in getting rid 
of our surpluses but also in bringing 
supply back into line with demand and 
at better prices to farmers. On June 15, 
1955, Secretary Benson, in a talk to the 
American Seed Trade Association of 
Minneapolis, Minn., stated: 

The level of price support for dairy prod- 
ucts was adjusted to 75 percent of par- 
ity. °* * @ 

Within 6 months, there was clear-cut evi- 
dence that the dairy industry was beginning 
to emerge from its serious trouble. Now, 
less than 15 months after the dairy price 
support level was adjusted, the evidence is 
overwhelming that the program is function- 
ing effectively. 


What is the evidence? In essence, 
Secretary Benson, on the same occasion, 
presented it as follows: 

First. During the marketing year 
ending last March 31, consumption of 
butter increased 9 percent over the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Consumption of 
American cheese was up 14 percent. 
Fluid milk consumption is also rising. 

Second. An increasingly greater pro- 
portion of the total milk production is 
going into fluid consumption as a result 
of increases in per capita consumption 
and our population growth. This leaves 
milk for manufactured products and less 
surplus for the Government to purchase. 
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Third. From October 1953, through 
May 1954, almost 1 billion pounds oy 
dairy products were purchased by ccc 
During the corresponding 8-month pe. 
riod just ended, Government purchase: 
dropped to 472 million pounds—less thay 
half as much. 

Fourth. At the same time. CCC ha: 
been moving into channels of consump. 
tion at home and abroad huge stocks of 
dairy products acquired under the ojg 
program. Concerted effort has pareq 
these stocks by nearly 500 million pounds 
since last October. 

The Secretary concluded by sayings: 

Looking ahead, I believe the time igs fag: 
approaching when the Government wil] 
longer be buying surplus dairy products, 


ho 


In the light of these two facts, first, 
the success of the Administration’s dairy 
program; and second, that dairy prod. 
ucts are not produced in disproponent 
amounts in the upper Colorado River 
Basin States ought to make it clear that 
the construction of the Colorado River 
storage project will not result in the pro- 
duction of the surplus basic agricultural 
commodities which comprise the “surplus 
problem” today. 

Now the statement by the gentleman 
from southern California “that the ad- 
ministration is asking that the taxpayers 
of the Nation be forced to cough up this 
enormous amount of money to bring into 
production at an almost unbelievable 
cost these arid lands to grow more grass- 
lands for cows to graze on and purchase 
more butter, cheese, and milk to add to 
the towering piles of surpluses’’—Recorp, 
May 19, page 5689—is unwarranted. 
Yes; a great part of this land will be used 
to produce hay and forage crops for live- 
stock as well as pasture. But thi 
marily needed to feed beef animals. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is this important? 
An excellent answer not only with re- 
spect to this question, but why the de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River 
project is so important to these four 
States was provided in 1950 by the Presi- 
dent’s Water Policy Resources Commis- 
sion as follows: 

The several water resources programs 
the Colorado River Basin should bring in 
some additional areas of new land besides 
providing more adequately for lands noW 
suffering water shortages. This irrigation 
will greatly aid in stabilizing the range econ- 
omy by providing wider opportunities 
marketing livestock, by creating great 
feeder possibilities, and by increasing te 
economic base so that the range need not 
be so badly abused. * * * 

To the extent that these programs can be 
spread into new areas and into the sparsely 
inhabited portions of the basin, even greater 
benefits will be provided by permitting close 
integration of livestock and feeding. (Ten 
Rivers in America’s Future: No. 5 Coloraco 
River, vol. 2, p. 81.) 
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Yes; every one of these participating 
projects, as the gentleman from south- 
ern California stated, “would produce 
hay and pasture,” but as the Presidents 
Water Resources Policy Commission 
pointed out, this is not wasteful nor un- 
economic agricultural production. Quilé 
to the contrary, it represents making the 
best economic use of limited resources. 
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One-Worlders Seek To Destroy Our 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Detroit Free Press for Sunday, 
June 26, carried an important editorial, 
one that every American citizen should 


read. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the editorial at 
this point: 

ONE-WorRLDERS AT WoRK TO SELL OuT 

INDEPENDENCE 

Views on the news: 

As a citizen of the United States, do you 
believe in preserving your country’s inde- 
pendence? 

" If the answer is “Yes,” be on guard against 


the efforts of the globally minded visionaries 
who are trying to destroy it. 

Two powerful and well-financed groups, 
Atlantic Union and the United World Fed- 
eralists, Inc., are again beating the drums for 
federation with other nations. 

The UWF’s plan would take us into world 


government by amaending the charter of the 
United Nations. Atlantic Union’s scheme is 
‘ss ambitious but likewise, within the 


framework of the U. N., would join the 
United States and the Western democracies, 


federally or otherwise, into a defense, eco- 
nomic, and political union. 

What does all this mean to you? 

It could mean that the United States, 
except in purely domestic matters, would be 
subservient to a world legislature. 

It could mean, since treaty law takes 
precedence over domestic law, that if the 


United Nations is permitted to assume the 
responsibilities of world government, our 
constitutional guaranties might well be de- 
stroved. 

Any form of “defense, economic, and politi- 
cal unlon” with other countries would spell 
the end of our Republic as conceived by the 
Founding Fathers. 


_We now have defense agreements such as 
NATO which insure our freedom of action. 


We give economic assistance to less for- 
tunate countries without thought of repay- 
ment, 

We cooperate in diplomatic and political 
oe to promote peace and better under- 
standing 
But once the United States joins either a 
‘imited or global federation of nations, your 
country then loses its right of self-deter- 
mination while assuming the defense, eco- 

llc, and political burdens of the world. 

_ There are presently before both Houses 
of Congress concurrent resolutions request- 
ing the President to invite appointed dele- 
g ites from the democracies to meet with 
aoe irly appointed representatives from the 
my ed States for the purpose of exploring 
. 2 - sibilities of creating a supergovern- 


rue Tesolution, advanced by the Atlantic 
nion Committee, Inc., is being sponsored 
by 16 Senators and 53 Representatives. 

7 The United World Federalists are even 
ae through a large number of local 
= spters and the emotional propaganda that 
» herated whenever they can induce any- 
ene of national importance to join their 


( ise 


Both groups speak of the dangers which 
confront our country and imply that some- 
how these dangers would disappear if their 
pet nostrums were used to save the world. 

But they never quite get around to ex- 
plaining how or why except in the most 
naive and fatuous terms. 

Without questioning the sincerity of those 
who favor our federating with other coun- 
tries, it would seem they are ready to aban- 
don the principles for which this Nation has 
fought and bled. 

Although U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold said recently at Stanford Uni- 
versity that “‘the times are far from ripe for 
world government,” its advocates are recruit- 
ing new followers at an alarming rate. 

True, our country is facing, as it has 
through the pages of its glorious history, 
many critical and dangerous problems. 

But haven’t we the strength and the pa- 
triotism to face them as courageously as we 
have in the past? 


It is appalling that responsible elements 
of our citizenship have so little national 
pride that they would be willing to sacrifice 
our independence on the altar of a super- 
state. 

They ought to try on some Davy Crockett 
caps for size and read a few volumes of 
American history. 





Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Reports That 
Mayors of 259 Cities, Speaking for 31,- 
600,000 Americans, Maintain Continued 
Firm Opposition to Harris Natural Gas 
Bill as Serious Blow to Consumers; 
Forwards Objective Analysis of Meas- 
ure Showing How It Would Raise Gas 
Rates To Provide Windfall Profits to 
Producers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
heard with a great deal of interest today 
that the esteemed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Percy Priest, of Tennes- 
see, had stated that it was somewhat 
unlikely the Harris natural gas bill would 
pass .a this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a serious 
blow to the consumers of natural gas 
via the interstate pipelines if this bill 
or any bill resembling it were to pass 
in this session or in any session. It is 
a bill which, I maintain, goes to extreme 
lengths to benefit a smali group of oil 
companies at the expense of the millions 
of natural-gas consumers, even to the 
length of repealing—you might say—a 
Supreme Court decision. As a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I will continue to fight 
against this proposal to end Federal ju- 
risdiction over the prices of natural gas 
in the field, when shipped in the inter- 
state pipelines. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S MAYOR CLARK HAS LED 
CONSUMER FIGHT 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that the mayor of my city, the 
Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr., has been 
instrumental in organizing an effective 
voice for the consumers of this coun- 
try in expressing their opposition to this 
bill. He enlisted Mayor David L. Law- 
rence, of Pittsburgh, and Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, Jr., of New York, in a drive 
to organize scores of mayors of our major 
cities and of many smaller cities into a 
committee to oppose this natural gas 
price-increase bill. The latest count 
shows that 259 cities representing a to- 
tal population of 31,600,000 in 21 States, 
and including 8 of the first 10 cities in 
population as well as many smaller ones, 
are enlisted in this drive against the 
bill. 


Mayor Clark, Mayor Lawrence, and 
Mayor Wagner yesterday sent to many 
Members a letter expressing the contin- 
ued opposition of their committee to the 
so-called compromise bill on natural gas. 
Apparently the mistaken impression has 
been given to some Members of Congress 
that the changes made in the original 
Harris bill had made the measure ac- 
ceptable to Mayor Clark’s committee of 
mayors. This is definitely not the case, 
as the letter points out. 


In addition to the letters expressing 
this continued opposition, Mayor Clark 
enclosed an objective analysis of the 
Harris bill as amended, showing why the 
so-called consumer protective devices 
written into the bill would actually be 
ineffective in protecting the consumer. 
The producers, however, would be com- 
pletely free of any effective control. 

The mayor’s letter, and the analysis 
are as follows: 

Crry OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 12, 1955. * 

DearR CONGRESSMAN: A bill proposing radi- 
cal changes in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s statutory authority to regulate natural 
gas producers was reported by the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on June 28. The vote on this highly contro- 
versial measure was 16 to 15, narrowly se- 
cured after an initial tie vote which promised 
to keep the bill from being reported out at 
all. 


As you know, a large number of mayors 
have joined together in a committee which 
gives expression to the fact that this bill, if 
passed in its present form, would operate to 
the severe detriment of natural gas con- 
sumers throughout the United States. As of 
the present time, this committee consists of 
the mayors of 259 cities, comprising a total 
population of 31,600,000 distributed through- 
out 21 States; and these cities include not 
only the Nation’s largest municipalities (for 
instance, 8 out cf the first 10), but also a 
wide range of smaller communities. 

On behalf of this committee, we are writing 
you at this time, because Members of Con- 
gress are apparently being assured that H. R. 
6645 (the amended Harris bill referred to 
above) is generally agreeable to the mayors 
of American cities in its present form. The 
chief purpose of this letter is to assure you 
that this is definitely mot the case. The 
mayors’ committee is strongly opposed to this 
bill and is convinced that its enactment 
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would be a serious blow to the natural gas 
consumers in all of our cities and would be 
counter to the public interest. 

We are attaching herewith an analysis of 
this bill which makes clear, we believe both 
accurately and fairly, the adverse effect 
which the bill (despite the claims of its sup- 
porters) will have on natural gas consumers. 
We hope that your busy schedule will permit 
you a few minutes in which to read this 
highly important digest. 
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With our basic responsibility for the pro- 
tection of consumers in American munici- 
palities, we feel we must oppose this legisla- 
tion with all the strength at our command. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip L. LAWRENCE, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
RosBEerRT F. WAGNER, Jr., 
Mayor of New York, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, Jr., 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 





ANALYSIS OF H. R. 6645 (THE AMENDED Harris BILL) 


Section 1: The first section of the bill 
amends the Natural Gas Act by including 
in interstate commerce, commerce between 
the United States and a foreign nation. 


Section 2 limits the “transportation of 
natural gas in interstate commerce” and 
“sale in interstate commerce for resale” to 
transportation after the natural gas has been 
delivered into the transportation facilities 
of the interstate pipelines, beyond the field 
or fields where produced, and sales are con- 
sidered to be in interstate commerce only 
after transportation has commenced. 


Section 3, including the so-called con- 
sumer protective provisions, sets up a “rea- 
sonable market price’ standard against 
which the Commission is to judge the field 
price included by the pipeline when it comes 
before the Commission in a rate case. 

A. This section requires the Commission 
to make a finding with respect to the rea- 
sonableness of the price in new or renego- 
tiated contracts, and allows the pipeline com- 
pany to charge as operating expense only 
such part of the contract price which does 
not exceed the “reasonable market price.” 
There is a similar provision which permits 
the Commission to apply the same standard 
against increases in field price based on esca- 
lation clauses, which a pipeline company 
wishes to pass on to consumers. Also, if a 
pipeline company wants to have an ad- 
vanced determination made by the Commis- 
sion, the Commission is empowered, on its 
own motion, to decide whether the field price 
is a “reasonable market price.’’ 


B. Included in this section is a provision 
that after the Commission has made a find- 
ing, the pipeline company is required to pay 
to the supplier only the price found by the 
Commission to be a reasonable market price, 
and that the supplier is required to live up to 
the contract even though he may be dissatis- 
fied with the price allowed. 


C. Finally, pipeline companies are per- 
mitted to charge the “reasonable market 
price” for gas which they themselves pro+ 
duce. 


Section 4 amends the certificate provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act by saying that when 
a pipeline comes before the Commission for 
authority to initiate or expand its service, 
FPC shall consider whether the Seld prices 
in purchase contracts for gas dedicated to 
this new or increased service are reasonable 
market prices, 


COMMENTS 


This provision is intended to clarify the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion wth respect to gas which is imported 
and exported from and to Mexico and Can- 
ada, clearly a reasonable extension of FPC 
authority. 

This is the heart of the Harris bill, making 
as it does an arbitrary defintion of inter- 
state commerce completely outside of the 
philosophy which has grown up around the 
term of “interstate commerce,” and con- 
trary to the spirit of the Natural Gas Act 
as originally written. By this arbitrary defi- 
nition, this important aspect of the natural 
gas business; i. e., the initial sale to the pipe- 
line, is excluded from the control of the 
Federal Government, and puts the producers 
beyond any effective regulation. 


A. There are three primary difficulties with 
this seetion, plausibly worded as it is to give 
a semblance of consumer protection. The 
first of these difficulties relates to the use of 
the words “reasonable market price.’””’ There 
is no positive set of criteria established by 
the Harris bill which the Commission can use 
in arriving at such prices; nor is there any 
historical or legal background of use in mak- 
ing such determinations. Certainly, with 
respect to escalator clauses it would be very 
difficult for the Commission to prove that a 
new price, escalated up to the level of the 
most recent price contracts negotiated in the 
field, is not a “reasonable market price.” 
Consequently, this provision would seem to 
give legislative sanction to the pernicious 
favored-nation clauses about which so much 
testimony was received. 

B. The second difficulty with section 3 is 
that the provision attempting to hold sup- 
pliers to their contracts, even though the full 
price be not allowed by the Commission, is of 
doubtful constitutionality. Obviously, hav- 
ing once defined that such sales are not in 
interstate commerce, Congress cannot legis- 
late with respect to the contracts under 
which the sales are made. 

Cc. With respect to gas produced by pipe- 
lines themselves, to allow the pipeline the 
“reasonable market price’’ for gas produced 
by facilities which, in most instances, have 
already been paid for out of the rates charged 
for gas, is giving an unwarranted windfall 
profit to the owners of the pipelines. It also 
makes it economically beneficial to the pipe- 
lines that prices continue to rise in order 
that the gas which they own can be more 
fully priced as they sell it. Some change may 
be necessary in order to encourage pipelines 
to develop additional gas reserves; but the 
provision in the Harris bill provides an incen- 
tive far out of proportion to the advantages 
which could accrue out of more active explo- 
ration by the pipeline companies themselves. 

This of itself is not a particularly per- 
nicious provision and, indeed, some amend- 
ment of this sort could play a definite part 
in a strengthening of the Natural Gas Act. 
However, the meaningless words “reasonable 
market price” destroy what value the amend- 


. Ment could have. t 
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The minority reports, specifically those on 
pages 60, 66, and 88 of the report of ti, 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerg 
Committee on this legislation, give the full 
background as to why this legislation should 
not be enacted and what its effect will pe 
Putting it in its simplest terms, the repor; 
on page 73, has a table which indicates tha 
if the effect of this legislation is to raise the 
field price of gas by 15 cents per thousanq 
cubic feet, $800 million a year will be addeg 
to the consumers’ gas bill. This is the jp. 
crease between 10 cents per thousand cubje 
feet, the present average field price, anq a 
figure of 25 cents per thousand cubic feet 
which has many times been quoted as being 
the target of the oil industry, as a “reason. 
able” evaluation of their product. It is ep. 
tirely likely that, freed from regulation, the 
oil industry will achieve this objective ang 
that consumers will be subjected to this aq. 
ditional annual cost. The increase in prices 
which has already taken place in the past 
few years, as a result of the pernicious esca- 
lation clauses in the gas-supply contracts 
has already cost the customers over $20) 
million a year, with increases still coming 
thick and fast. n 





Pan American Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of June 30, 1955, ear- 
ried an excellent editorial entitled “Pan 
American Landmark” which pays proper 
recognition to the airline on its 50,000th 
successful Atlantic crossing. The edi- 
torial follows: 


PaN AMERICAN LANDMARK 


“Saw the heavens filled with commerce 
Argosies of magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping 
Down with costly bales.” 


Alfred Lord Tennyson’s poetic fancy flew 
into the world of reality this week, borne on 
the wings of a Pan American World Airways 
DC-7. 

To Pan American goes credit for making 
the 50,000th successful Atlantic crossing, 4 
feat which, in toto, can be likened to moving 
the population of a city the size of Philadel 
phia, some 2 million persons, to the moon. 

The fanciful comparison fits. There 's 
something definitely magical in Pan Ams 
record, in which there has been but one 
instance of passenger fatalities—in the war- 
time days of the flying boats—and none 12 
the era of land-based aircraft. 

If nothing else, international aviation has 
shrunk and shriveled the world to an extent 
that we are all close neighbors. Sixteen years 
ago, when Pan Am began regular service, 
ocean flights monopolized headlines. Today, 
at any given hour of night or day, peop 
routinely skim the ocean skies in safety 
And the fact that they do so can in large 
measure be attributed to Pan Am skill. 

It was, for example, Pan American which 
began over-the-weather flights. The line 4ls° 
pioneered the method of least-time-track ° 
pressure-pattern flying. This involves fly- 
ing routes which appear many miles longe’ 
than necessary in order to take advantage of 
tailwinds, actually saving time. For 
record, incidentally, a Trans World Airlie 
pilot first hit upon the idea. 
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aside from its technical accomplishments, 


American is now pioneering in a field we 


a ttle about, although it wins us untold 


hear li 


riends 
~ The line, by loaning its capital and experi- 


ence, has been guiding some of the less for- 
funate nations in Asia and Africa in building 
up their domestic airlines. 

In lands where rail and road communica- 
tions remain primitive, it has been possible 
to leap directly into the air age. Pan Am 
helped such efforts, to the gain of ail 


has nh ; : 

Americans and our Nation’s stock abroad. 
War loomed when the company began 

transatlantic operations. During World War 


II Pan Am contributed more, perhaps, than 
sur other air carriers combined. And to- 
day its fleet is such that 7,600 troops a day— 
more than half a division—could be ferried 
wherever required. 

The very existence of this reserve is one 
of the chief factors making war as remote as 
it now is. The Plain Dealer is proud to tip 
its masthead, in lieu of dipping a wing, to 
Pan American's splendid performance. 


all 


hc 


Tarewell Editorial of the Takoma (Md.) 


Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, is it al- 
ways sad to see the death of a news- 
paper. It is something like losing an old 
friend 
After 27 years of public service the 
Takoma Journal has announced the sus- 
pension of publication for an indefinite 
period 


This Takoma Park, Md., paper was 
founded by the late John W. Coffman, 
Sr., on February 17, 1928. Mr. Coffman 
was aman who thought and acted as an 
individual. For the past 9 years his son, 
John Coffman, Jr., has followed in his 


father’ 


footsteps and carried on the 
family tradition. 
The Journal was a consistent winner 
nthe Maryland Press Association com- 
lilions, Winning top awards for gen- 
xcellence and its fine editorials. 
We regret to see newspapers of this 


on 


caliber, edited by men such as its found- 
er and his son, pass from the scene and 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
farewell of this publication made part 
of the Appendix of today’s REcorD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe ONE We Dipn’r Want To Write 


e years ago today our team took the 

the Takoma Journal, fulfilling a 
lifelong ambition to bring to the commu- 
nity a newspaper for all the people, but also 
one which stood for something. 

During these years our team has spent 
every nickel, every waking hour, and every 
t to fulfill our avowed purposes. We 
. = a no vacation and no respite from 
‘e <4-hour constancy of living with the 
hews. We have accepted abuse and praise 
aS It came, sticking strictly to those prin- 
S Which we believed in, fighting tyrants 
sn10rance, and defending the best in- 
‘Sts Of Our community. 

_ \ere was never in our mind any thought 
* 4 business venture as such, but rather 
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only a dedication to the newspaperman’s 
creed and a love of our town. Obviously 
we have tried to run the paper on a busi- 
ness basis, and, for the most part, have 
been able to follow our concept and still 
be successful. We have rejected offers to 
sell simply because we wanted to stay here, 
or because the would-be purchasers were 
more interested in grinding axes than in 
newspapering. And we still feel the same 
way. 

The complexion of our town is changing, 
and with the changes come the attendant 
problems and growing pains. We had looked 
forward to aiding this growth, and, in fact, 
figured our decisions on a positive, forward- 
looking basis. 

Newspapers are a singularly peculiar type 
of business which defies the understanding 
of most people. Their successful opera- 
tion demands a close-knit team of experts, 
fluid and inexorable at the same time. You 
do not make mistakes in the newspapering 
business simply because it can mean the 
ruination of you, or worse, innocent victims. 
You stay “on the ball” all the time and 
ahead of developments. You see in four di- 
rections at once, curious but not suspicious, 
following a kind benevolence for worthy 
causes and keeping a close check on those 
operations which might be otherwise. By 
comparison to most businesses you live a 
lifetime in very short order—always under 
pressure of one kind or another. 

We chose to ignore the very sound advice 
of many folks, including our doctor to 
“ease up,” simply because you can’t stay 
in this business and do that. But now the 
time has come when, after exploring every 
conceivable angle, there is only one decision 
to make, however distasteful it may be. We 
have made that decision because we flatly 
refuse to further jeopardize our team, a team 
which has given unquestionably and un- 
stintingly. It we accept responsibility to our 
town and our newspaper, then we accept 
even more responsibility for our team. 

As we close this phase of our newspapering 
career, we express sincere regret for having to 
make such a decision which thus denies to 
our people a news medium sorely needed 
here. Words cannot tell our appreciation 
for the loyalty of our subscribers and friends 
and the several advertisers who have sup- 
ported us through thick and thin. 

We elected to suspend the paper indefi- 
nitely because we refuse to sell to those who 
would use it primarily for personal expedi- 
ency, or for causes inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the community as a whole. We have, 
since last week, received several inquiries 
from such sources. We have also received 
several legitimate inquiries from qualified 
persons. While we know full well any new 
owner will be unlikely to run the paper just 
as we would, our final decision on the paper's 
continuance or suspension will rest solely 
on the premise we have stated. 

And to our people, we say have faith in 
your local government. It is manned by 
honest men, who are doing a good job for 
you. Support them intelligently and inde- 
pendently, and our town will be even better. 





Civil Rights Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith my testimony delivered today 
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before House Judiciary Subcommittee 
No. 2, on civil rights bills: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today and tes- 
tify in behalf of my bills, H. R. 258, H. R. 
259, H. R. 627 and H. R. 628. I hasten to 
assure you that I do not intend to belabor 
you with proof of obvious facts. 

Let me state three propositions which es- 
tablish the necessity of civil-rights legisla- 
tion. First, today there is widespread viola- 
tion of the civil rights—the human rights— 
of fellow American citizens. Second, it is 
clear to me, as it was to President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, that “the Na- 
tional Government of the United States must 
take the lead in safeguarding the civil rights 
of all Americans.” Third, it is clear to me 
that Congress has been derelict in its duty to 
provide wise legislation to safeguard the civil 
rights of our citizens. I recognize that some 
will disagree with one or more of these basic 
propositions. But, as I said, I have no inten- 
tion of reviewing the overwhelming and, to 
me, conclusive evidence in support of these 
propositions which has been presented to the 
Judiciary Committee on previous occasions. 
I can only respectfully disagree with any who 
as yet remain unconvinced of the soundness 
of these basic propositions. 

As a member of the legislative branch of 
the Government, I am ashamed of congres- 
sional lethargy in the protection of civil 
rights. We have abdicated our responsibil- 
ity completely. Furthermore, under the 
present administration the executive branch 
has shown no great, zeal in this area. It has 
remained to the judiciary to carry the heavy 
load of this great national responsibility 
with any degree of honor. I am happy to 
applaud the courage and wisdom of our 
judges. 

But it is most inappropriate that the Judi- 
ciary should be forced to carry this burden 
alone. It is very difficult for the courts to 
fashion a well coordinated overall policy for 
the effective protection of constitutionally 
guaranteed civil rights. The courts can only 
proceed by a piecemeal, case-by-case ap- 
proach. It is regrettable the courts are 
forced to this difficult position by the failure 
of Congress to provide a coordinated legisla- 
tive policy. 

It is my belief that the bills which I have 
introduced would provide a more coordinated 
legislative civil rights policy and provide 
more effective protection of recognized civil 
rights. At the same time, analysis of these 
bills will disclose that they make no revolu- 
tionary innovations in the law. H. R. 627, 
identified as the Civil Rights Act of 1955. 
calls for the creation of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights and a Federal 
Commission on Civil rights in the executive 
branch of the Government to investigate and 
report annually on the status of civil rights 
protection in the United States. Sections 111 
and 112, pages 7 and 8, of this bill provide 
for reorganization of the Department of Jus- 
tice to make enforcement of civil rights leg- 
islation more effective. I consider this one 
of the most pressing current needs, i. e., 
the effective enforcement of recognized civil 
rights. H. R. 627 would provide an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General to head a 
more potent Civil Rights Division in the De- 
partment of Justice and authorize additional 
FBI personnel to effectively investigate al- 
leged violations of civil rights. 

Title II of this bill, starting on page 10, 
would close some loopholes in existing civil 
rights statutes. At present, title 18 U.S. C., 
section 241, punishes conspiracies to en- 
croach on federally secured rights of citizens. 
But it does not punish such encroachment 
when done individually. On page 11, sub- 
section (b) is added by my bill to punish 
such individual encroachment. Also, this 
statute at present does not protect the rights 
of aliens. My bill, on page 10, amends pres- 
ent law to include all inhabitants of the 
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United States, thus including aliens, in its 
protection. This amendment would make 
section 241 consistent with section 242 on 
this score. At present, section 242 of title 18, 
United States Code, punishes officials who, 
under color of law, deprive persons of rights, 
privileges, and immunities secured by Fed- 
eral law. The only proposed change in this 
section is to provide a more severe penalty 
when its violation results in killing or maim- 
ing the victim. This increased penalty pro- 
vision is also proposed for section 241. 

On page 13 of H. R. 627, a new section is 
added to these civil-rights statutes. The 
purpose of this new section is to clarify 
rather than make any great changes in exist- 
ing law. But this clarification would make 
effective enforcement much easier. I am 
sure you gentlemen are aware of the case of 
Screws v. United States (325 U. S. 91), in 
which a county sheriff, a policeman, and a 
special deputy beat to death a Negro youth. 
A jury found the officers guilty of violating 
present section 242. The Supreme Court 
reversed the conviction on the grounds, 
among others, that the instructions to the 
jury did not correctly state the requirement 
of willful encroachment on a federally se- 
cured right. In addition, the Court indi- 
cated that section 242 raised serious prob- 
lems of vagueness and indefiniteness. The 
Court said it is not always clear what rights, 
privileges, and immunities are federally se- 
cured. The new section added on page 13 of 
H. R. 627 gives legislative specification of 
some rights which have already been judi- 
cially determined to be federally secured. 
These remedies, in part, solve the problem of 
vagueness and indefiniteness attending pros- 
ecution under sections 241 and 242. (See 
hearings, Committee on the Judiciary, 81st 
Cong., serial No. 18, p. 91.) 

Section 204, on page 14, of the bill amends 
title 18 U. S. C. section 1583. This amend- 
ment makes clear that the holding as well as 
selling into involuntary servitude or slavery 
is punishable. The insertion of “other 
means of transportation” is simply to bring 
the statute up to date, supplementing the 
now-present word “vessel.” 

Beginning on page 14, H. R. 627 amends 
existing protections of the right to vote. 
Section 211 makes it clear that section 596 
of title 18, United States Code, is intended to 
apply to general, special, or primary elec- 
tions. The existing language is “any elec- 
tion.”” Section 211 would amend this to read 
“any general, special, or primary election.” 
Section 212 makes a number of changes in 
phraseology in the present section 1971 of 
title 42, United States Code, to close certain 
loopholes now open for construction. The 
phrase “general, special, or primary election” 
supplants the words “any election by the 
people.”” The present statute speaks only 
of distinction of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The words “previous 
condition of servitude” have been dropped 
as unnecessary, since the slaveholding days 
are far removed. In their place have been 
substituted the words “religion or national 
origin.’ 

It is clear that the existing guaranty 
against distinctions in voting based on race 
or color is expressly authorized by the 
15th amendment. (U. S. v. Reese (92 U. S. 
214 (1874)); Smith v. Allwright (321 U. S. 
649 (1944))) and is validly applicabie in all 
elections, whether Federal, State, or local 
(Chapman v. King (154 F. 2d 460 (1946))). 
In addition, the present statute has been 
sustained under the equal-protection clause 
of the 14th amendment (Nizon v. Herndon 
(273 U.S. 536 (1927) ); Nizon v. Condon (286 
U. S. 73 (1932))), which clause also is the 
source for the claim that distinctions in 
voting based on religion or national origin 
are arbitrary and unreasonable classifica- 
tions both as they appear in State laws or 
in the administration of such laws. Thus 
H. R. 627 provides an up-to-date legislative 
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clarification of the federally secured right to 
vote and specifies civil as well as criminal 
san¢ttions for the effective enforcement of 
this coordinated legislation. 

Since the Supreme Court decided the case 
of Henderson vy. U. S. (339 U. S. 816 (1950) ), 
and Brown v. Board of Education (347 U.S. 
483 (1953)), any kind of racial and similar 
segregation and discrimination in interstate 
transportation appears doomed. It seems 
only a matter of time until, case-by-case, all 
such discrimination is condemned. The 
duty of Congress to immediately clarify the 
law and provide civil rights protection is 
clear. That is the purport of the last part 
of H. R. 627. 


r 


H. R. 259 is a Federal antilynching law. 
At present, under (18 U.S. C., secs. 241, 242, 
and 371), it is possible to prosecute law en- 
forcement officers and individuals who con- 
spire with such officers to substitute mob 
violence for the lawful adjudication and 
punishment of crime in accordance with due 
process of law. However, in many cases 
there is no provable conspiracy with law 
enforcement officers making it impossible to 
prosecute members of the lynch mob. It is 
the purpose of this bill to provide full Fed- 
eral protection for this despicable crime, a 
crime which by its very nature indicates 
the breakdown of republican government as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no doubt of the 
constitutionality of this antilynching law 
as applied to State officials or those who 
conspire with State officials. I see no con- 
stitutional impediment to its application to 
private individuals who take the law in their 
own hands and, in effect, destroy republican 
government in a given part of the Nation. 
But I recognize that this latter is more de- 
batable. 


H. R. 628 makes clear that the attempt 
as well as the completed crime of subjecting 
another to peonage or involuntary servitude 
is to be punished. 

In conclusion, it is clear that, with the 
exception of certain aspects of the anti- 
lynching law, every provision I have offered 
raises absolutely no legitimate constitutional 
questions. Furthermore, I think it is clear 
that there is nothing revolutionary about 
the legislative program I propose. It builds 
on existing civil rights foundations, closes 
loopholes in existing laws, clarifies uncer- 
tainties in existing law and provides ade- 
quate law enforcement officials for the ef- 
ective protection of recognized civil rights. 
In my estimation, Congress has been derelict 
in its duty, on the one hand, to keep civil 
rights legislation abreast of the progress of 
our Nation and, on the other hand, to pro- 
vide effective enforcement machinery for 
existing civil rights protections. I think the 
legislation I propose is a step in the right 
direction toward fulfillment of these duties 
and I respectfully urge its favorable con- 
sideration. 

The Attorney General was invited to ap- 
pear and testify on Thursday, July 14, on 
these bills, but he declined. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, were all invited to appear on that 
date, and all declined. The Department of 
Labor, General Services Administration were 
invited to appear but no response has been 
forthcoming from them. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was invited and will 
appear. 

Any claim by these agencies that these 
53 bills present an overwhelming and im- 
possible task is pure deception. Most of 
these bills are identical copies. There are 
at the most 13 different bills, and, as far as 
substance is concerned, no more than 10 dif- 
ferent proposals. Furthermore, most of these 
proposals were referred for these agencies’ 
consideration last winter. 
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These are the agencies primarily con. 
cerned with civil rights. The Justice pp. 
partment, for example, has said that it could 
take no action because existing laws were 
too weak. Yet when offered the Opportunity 
to testify on these bills, it declines. How 
can existing laws which are weak be made 
stronger without the benefit of the testimony 


of the Justice Department? President Risey. 





hower has stated that civil-rights issues 
should be considered on their merits. If the 


executive branch ducks responsibility to tec. 
tify, how can Congress adequately supply 
the needs of the Nation? Apparently the 
administration wants to have its cake anq 
eat it too. The agencies decline to express 
themselves. Why? Apparently the admin- 
istration does not want to alienate voters 
in certain sections of the country, the 
South, for example, who supported Eisen. 
hower. The administration gives the jp. 
pression that it supports these bills with 
pontifical declarations. It does not imple. 
ment these declarations by deeds and ac. 
tions. The administration dares not op. 
pose these bills. It is afraid to come down 
to the Judiciary Committee and 
them. Such a pusillanimous 
most unworthy. 


approve 


altitude js 





Mel Price Blew the Whistle First 
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HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
short time in the House, I have come to 
recognize our colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois, MeLvin Price, as one of 
our most alert guardians of the public 
interest. 

His most recent act giving evidence of 
his devotion to the public interest came 
when he was the first to question the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the nomination 
of a partisan politician to the technical 
Atomic Energy Commission. Our col- 
league is in the fortunate position of 
being not without honor in his home 
area, aS an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch attests. I include the edi- 
torial as a part of my remarks: 

Not FoR THE AEC 

Personal and professional integrity sh 
be required of any public official. So the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy wi 1S- 
tified in checking reports about the fiducl- 
ary conduct of Allen Whitfield, President 
Eisenhower's nominee for the Atomic E»- 


ergy Commission. Whitfield has now ‘ ked 
the President to withdraw his name lest te 
Commission become involved in controversy. 


There were, however, more fundamen! 
disturbing aspects of the Whitfield nomina- 
tion, even if they did not carry the kine ©) 
implication which led to examinat f 
connection with the Valley Bank & 
Co. of Des Moines. First there w: 
charge of Representative MELVIN PRICE 
Illinois, a Democratic member of join 
committee, that Whitfield had been names 
in response to a demand for more patrol 
for Iowa Republicans. Even more seriou 

yas the lack of any indication that thé 
was qualified by training, experience, — 
well-founded interest for the work of ™ 
AEC. stale 

With the possible exception of the Cen’ 
Intelligence Agency, the AEC is the m 
usual of Federal agencies in that 
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je—and, to a considerable extent, Congress 
itself—are kept uninformed about most of 
its activities. Secrecy about the AEC has 
peen equated with national security. That 
is why it should be made up only of men in 
whose ability and fitness the public can have 
the utmost confidence. 

If ever AEC memberships become plums 
for political lawyers and rewards for party 
workers, then some changes will have to be 
made. Whitfield’s looked just like that kind 
of appointment, and that is the best reason 
for welcoming his withdrawal. 





Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, Before 56th Annual Congress 
of National Retail Hardware Associa- 


tion 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I had the privilege of talking 
before the 56th annual Congress of the 
National Retail Hardware Association at 
their meeting at Buffalo, N. Y. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress I made at that time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 


For several weeks, I have been looking for- 
ward with pleasure to being in Buffalo with 
you today. 

There is always something stimulating 
about occasions when retailers meet to ex- 
ideas and to seek solutions to their 
business problems. When this is done in 

» relaxed atmosphere of an annual con- 

we experience the perfect blending 
iness with pleasure. 

It would be hard to find a more represent- 
ative group of small-business men than the 
members of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers Association. In every State of the 
Union, your stores occupy a central position 
In the pattern of our everyday life. 
lore than 40 percent of all hardware 
located in towns of under 2,500 
population, On the Main Streets of these 
small towns, these smaller stores ring up 23 
percent of total herdware sales. 

Ii is not a full statement, however, simply 
to say that hardware dealers are typical 

nd independent business enterprisers. 
mplete the thought, it is essential to 

‘dd that in common with every segment of 
t i¢ American small-business community, 
hardware men today are plagued by much 
me problems which bother most groups 
\l-business men who are trying, in the 

! prosperity for some, to conduct a 
business at a profit. 

“y Way of illustration, since 1946 total 
hardware sales have increased by 
ut 50 percent, or from $2 billion to al- 
$3 billion in 1954. Yet, the average 
ales per store have declined by almost 
a ‘it in the same period. 
“' The same time, and covering the same 
your costs of doing business have 

‘ved from 18 percent to 27.5 percent of 

One direct result of this is that your 
rase net profits, which stood at 9.9 per- 
'n 1946, had declined to 1.9 percent last 
year, & dangerously low level. 


change 
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Individually, however, and with the alert 
guidance of your association, you are taking 
steps to meet the challenges—or threats— 
to your profit position. Looming large 
among these challenges is the formidable 
competition from mass merchandisers, from 
mail-order houses, lumber yards, chain 
stores, discount houses, variety stores, and 
even food supermarkets. 

It came to me as a surprise to learn that 
a recent survey of food supermarkets dis- 
closed that almost one-third of the nonfood 
items carried were hardware supplies. 
Thirty-three percent of the surveyed super- 
markets actually sold hammers. 

In self defense, against this kind of com- 
petition, many of you in recent years have 
diversified and expanded your own mer- 
chandise lines by stocking housewares, 
power tools, sporting equipment, garden sup- 
plies, electrical appliances, and many other 
new lines. 

Other modern merchandising techniques 
which are finding favor with hardware deal- 
ers are self-service systems and installment 
selling. With self-service you can pare your 
overhead and by extending credit you un- 
doubtedly attract many customers who can- 
not always buy the larger items for cash. 

Of course, in extending credit one must 
be guided by sound business principles. A 
close and somewhat anxious watch is being 
kept in Washington today on the level of 
consumer credit, which, as you know, is at 
an alltime high, being in excess of $30 billion. 

As home buyers, we have obligated our- 
selves for another $79 billion in the form of 
mortgages. 

On the other hand, personal income has 
also attained new heights, and the records 
show that those who buy on credit terms 
are making their payments fairly promptly. 

Those who keep tabs on the Nation repay- 
ment rate say that ‘t is currently taking 
between 11 and 12 percent of disposable 
income * * * a level which is not consid- 
ered by some to be dangerous. 

Rightly or wrongly, sky-limit credit with 
little or no down-payment and years in which 
to repay has become one of the characteris- 
tics of our present-day prosperity. 

In commenting on this fact, a Washington 
economist said recently that: “Autos at 36 
months means credit being extended clear 
out at the very margin of respectability.” 

There is clearly discernible a circus aspect 
that is creeping into the automobile credit 
picture today. In Florida, one General Mo- 
tors dealer is presenting one share of com- 
mon stock in General Motors to each car 
purchaser. 

These Barnum & Bailey tactics are carried 
a step further by yet another Miami dealer 
who now offers a 6-day, all-expenses-paid 
trip to Paris to anyone buying an auto- 
mobile. 

I do not pretend to know who is kidding 
whom in a deal like that. 

I expect to hear any day now that one of 
this dealer’s competitors has topped the Paris 
package by throwing in a 2-day side trip to 
Rome. 

I hope that this slight note of caution I 
am striking does not label me as being 
hopelessly old-fashioned. I realize that to 
be considered up-to-date in business circles 
these days, one must be an unquestioning 
optimist and exhibit at all times an almost 
evangelical faith that the present rate of 
business activity cannot possibly go in any 
direction but up. 

Certainly, I am not blind to the fact that 
our economy is capable of even greater 
expansion. 

Certainly, too, I believe that we can achieve 
an even higher standard of living, which is 
the proper goal of all economic effort. 

But (and this is a rather large ‘“but’’) 
this will not come about unless we base our 
future progress on the time-tested principles 
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of a free competitive economy; unless the 
door of entry into business is kept open; and 
unless the benefits of any expansion of our 
production accrue to the many and not just 
to the already powerful! few. 

I should like some assurance that the 
small-business men of America are going to 
receive a fair share of this widely advertised 
prosperity. 

In brief, I would feel more confidence 
about the future if our millions of small 
and independent businesses in both the 
production and distribution of goods did not 
find themselves at the end of the banquet 
table scrambling for crumbs. 

That may sound somewhat unfashionable 
in the light of many present-day utterances. 
Commonsense tells us, however, that any 
prosperity which does not fully include the 
small-business community in its benefits is 
cut-of-balance and will cause trouble. 

From the small business point of view, 
there are several factors that suggest an 
unbalanced picture. 

For instance, our biggest corporations are 
making an increasingly higher rate of profit 
than our smaller producers. In fact, many 
small concerns are not making any profit 
these days. 

Yet, overall manufacturing earnings for 
1954 were the second highest on record. 
Manufacturing profits after taxes were 3.4 
percent above the 1953 level and only 1.5 
percent below the record of 1950. 

In the fourth quarter of 1954, however, 
the smallest group of manufacturers (those 
with assets under $250,000), went into the 
red by 3.5 percent after taxes, while every 
other size group showed fourth-quarter in- 
creases over the same period in 1953. Cor- 
porations with assets of over $100 million 
showed a profit of 13.7 percent of stock- 
holders’ equity. 

I am disturbed by this widening gap be- 
tween the profit rate of our biggest and our 
smallest companies. 

I am concerned also because the small 
business share of our national sales pie is 
getting smaller. 

Smail manufacturers’ share of total sales 
has fallen off from 19 percent in 1947 to 14 
percent in 1953. 

Small business is getting less, not more, 
of Government defense contracts. 

I have tried to indicate to you some of 
my reservations with the popularly held 
theory that whatever seems good for big 
business must of necessity also be good for 
small business. 

I do not hold to the conviction embraced 
by many advocates of the status quo that 
the fate of small independent businesses is 
chained by any natural economic law to 
the fortunes of our biggest and wealthiest 
corporations. It does not always work that 
way. 

The trouble with the trickle-down theory 
of business prosperity is that the faucet is 
apt to get clogged up. 

It is true that 29 American companies 
each sold $1 billion worth of goods and 
services in 1954, ringing up a combined sales 
total of more than $67 billion worth of prod- 
ucts. General Motors Corp. headed this blue- 
chip list with sales of $9,823 million. 

Even so, I do not see how it can be possible 
for us to maintain a well-balanced and pras- 
perous economy in the years ahead unless we 
can broaden the business base and develop 
a commercial climate in which it will be 
possible for well-managed small and inde- 
pendent companies also to make a decent 
rate of profit. 

We are living in a time when it is not 
enough for a company to do just a little 
better than break even and provide a mere 
living for its owner. Small businesses must 
earn enough to be able to finance their 
growth and expansion. In many cases they 
must either expand or wither away. 
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With their larger competitors spending 
heavily and expanding at an unprecedented 
rate, if the smaller companies merely stand 
still, the profit parade will surely pass them 
by. 

My comments so far have been perhaps but 
a general preface to a consideration of what 
is probably the most important economic 
question facing us today. That is simply 
this: 

What effect is the concentration of eco- 
nomic power having on our industrial and 
commercial life? 

And again: Is the current wave of mergers 
on the verge of pyramiding economic power 
to the point where its top-heavy weight may 
crush out of shape and recognition our tra- 
ditional free enterprise system of doing busi- 
ness? 

T. K. Quinn, former vice president of the 
General Electric Co., stated before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress on Feb- 
ruary 1, this year, that there are: (a) 68 pri- 
vate billion dollar corporations in this coun- 
try today, most of which have greater annual 
incomes than the total receipts of any one of 
the 48 States in the Union; that (b) as few 
as 200 industrial giants own outright the 
most important half of all American indus- 
try: and that (c) their control extends back- 
ward and forward to tens of thousands of 
suppliers and dealers who must either deal 
with them on their own terms or be elimi- 
nated. 

The Small Business Administration has 
estimated that only 30 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total manufacturing output is pro- 
Guced by small manufacturers. These con- 
stitute 94 percent of the total of manufac- 
turing concerns. That leaves 6 percent of 
our largest producing corporations account- 
ing for 70 percent of all manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

And still the wave of industrial mergers 
rolls on unchecked. Each day’s newspaper 
carries the announcement of the intention 
of two more of our biue-chip companies to 
consolidate their forces into a single stronger 
unit. 

I am convinced that only by means of a 
more rigid application of the antitrust laws 
can a stop be put to those mergers which 
clearly and illegally lessen competition and 
tend to create monopolies. 

In this regard, I was keenly disappointed 
in the recent report of the Attorney General's 
Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws. 


This 63-man committee handed to the 
Attorney General a document which, if 
adopted, would modernize nothing and 
would strengthen only the opportunities for 
conspiracy and unrestrained monopoly. 

Shortly after the release of the Attorney 
General's report, I called for full committee 
hearings on it. Perhaps the most pointed 
criticism during the hearings came from one 
of the members of the Brownell committee, 
Dr. Louis B. Schwartz, professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania and an ac- 
knowledged authority on antitrust matters. 

He said: “The net effect of the report * * * 
is to weaken rather than strengthen the anti- 
trust laws. * * * It does this in three ways: 
(1) By proposing specific legislative changes 
tempering the vigor of the antitrust laws; 
(2) by suggesting or endorsing interpreta- 
tions of existing law favorable to big busi- 
ness; and (3) by underwriting a ‘rule of rea- 
60n’ approach to the administration of the 
antitrust laws. 

“Among specific legislative proposals to 
soften the antitrust laws are the following: 
(1) To terminate the right to treble dam- 
ages which the victim of an antitrust viola- 
tion has under present law; (2) to require 
the victim to start suit within 4 years; (3) to 
repeal the power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to limit extraordinary quantity dis- 
counts for very large buyers; (4) to repeal 
criminal provisions relating to price dis- 
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crimination; (5) to reduce penalties for vio- 
lating orders of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.” 

There was, in fact, little reason to be 
surprised at the report which this 63-man 
committee handed to the Department of 
Justice. The committee was loaded with 
corporation lawyers whose business back- 
ground and whose lifelong experience made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for them to 
make unbiased recommendations regarding 
how to strengthen our antitrust laws and 
regulations. 

As one critic termed their report: “It is 
a handbook for antitrust violators and a 
document which will be relied upon by those 
seeking excuses and permission to vivlate 
our laws.” 

I should be less than frank if I did not 
say at this point that I have long felt that 
the Federal Trade Commission has not been 
sufficiently active in enforcing legislation 
designed to maintain a climate favorable to 
small and independent businesses. This has 
been particularly true of the past 30 months. 

For one thing, the Commission has con- 
sistently side-stepped the fair-trade problem. 
As recently as last February, the Federal 
Trade Commission washed its hands of fair- 
trade enforcement in denying the request of 
a group of retail jewelers to conduct an in- 
vestigation of the fair-trade enforcement 
practices of certain manufacturers of jewelry, 
silverware, and appliances. 

According to the complaint, these manu- 
facturers discriminated against the fair- 
trading retailers by holding them to fixed 
prices while deliberately allowing discount 
stores to sell the same products at cut rates. 
The retailers charge in effect that the manu- 
facturers were using long-established retail 
jewelry stores as a “showcase stimulus to 
the business of discount houses.” 

In denying the application for an investi- 
gation, the Commission advised the retailers 
that they “may resort to various avenues of 
self-help.” Specifically, the Federal Trade 
Commission told the aggrieved fair-trading 
retailers that they could sue in State courts 
for injunctive relief against price-cutting 
competitors. Or, the Commission added, 
they “may themselves disregard the resale 
prices fixed by the manufacturers and com- 
pete on a price basis with the discount 
houses.” 

The suggestion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the retailers sue for injunctive 
relief appeared questionable in view of the 
Commission’s further observation that under 
the facts alleged there is no “legally enforce- 
able obligation upon a retailer to continue 
to observe the manufacturers’ fixed prices.” 
A retailer who “as a matter of law” is not 
himself bound to practice fair trade is hardly 
in a position to demand that others do so. 

Furthermore, the jewelers contend that to 
meet illegal price-cutting competition with 
illegal price-cutting was scarcely an appro- 
priate remedy since a businessman should 
not be forced to adopt a practice he is under 
a moral obligation to avoid. The Federal 
Trade Commission countered this statement 
of principles with the doubletalk that “it 
cannot seriously be suggested that price com- 
petition is morally reprehensible.” 

Obviously, the Federal Trade Commission 
is not interested in the enforcement of the 
“air Trade Act. 

The Commission is also derelict in the en- 
forcement of the Robinson-Patman Act 
which helps small-business men to buy fairly 
just as retail price maintenance helps them 
to sell fairly. 

In 1936, Congress gave the Commission 
power to impose quantity discount limits. 
It was not until January of 1952 that the 
Commission decided to utilize this authority 
and promulgated a quantity limit ruling 
which fixed one carload as the maximum 
amount on which manufacturers could grant 
discounts on rubber tires and tubes. Here, 
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then, was an action having a direct effec 
our entire economy. 

Naturally, the tire manufacturers applieg 
for an injunction. The Government has 
pressed this vital case with so little vigor that 
it still has not been decided by the courts 
and at the present rate of progress, there is 
no telling when it will be decided. 

I mention this merely as one of many in. 
stances in which the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion is not moving aggressively to I 
small business. 

In the Clayton Act and the Robinson-pyt. 
man Act, the Federal Trade Commission hax 
a statutory broadsword to safeguard the basic 
principles of free competition. I think the 
Commission should use that broadsword 
against the larger restraints of trade and 
spend less time sticking needles in smajj. 
business men. 

I do not think it is unfair or inaccurate to 
say that the vast powers which some Feder, 
agencies hold over our economy today are not 
always exercised in behalf of small business 
This is especially so of those agencies with 
regulatory powers and with quasi-judicial 
authority. 

Does anyone believe that the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board is working night and day to 
promote the interests of our smaller air. 
lines and nonscheduled air transport com- 
panies? 

f so, let them consider the case of North 
American Airlines, a flourishing nonsched- 
uled airline which started in business after 
World War II. After years of persecution, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on July 1, final- 
ly pronounced a death sentence on North 
American by cancelling its letters of regis- 
tration, effective September 1. 

I think that you will be interested in 
hearing what James Fischgerund, an officer 
of the company, had to say 
action. “The Civil Aeronautics Board 
demonstrated,” Mr. Fischgerund stated 
inflexible hostility to low-cost, safe air tr: 
portation. The record of North American in 
pioneering aircoach and operating the lovw- 
est fares in the industry, has always both- 
ered monopoly-minded members of the Civ 
Aeronautics Board, and it is no surpri 
they are resorting to technical regulations 
in an effort to strangle this popular type of 
service. 

“Although we expected something like 
this, we were shocked by the Board's com- 
plete disregard of merit, judicial judgment, 
and orderly procedure in its frantic desire 
to ‘get’ North American. Obviously, we are 
the victims of a grudge for flying too many 
people, too regularly, too cheaply, and with- 
out any subsidy.” 

There is no safety issue involved. North 
American has a perfect safety record. Its 
chief mistake is that under the American 
system of free enterprise it has pioneered In 
mass transportation of passengers al (ow 
rates, and has built a strong competitor WwW 
the favored big airlines. 

It is my belief that this airline would be 
well advised to take this decision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board into court just 4s 
soon as it can get it there. I should liket 
see a judicial determination made the 
issues involved in this matter. Only when 
the facts of this case have been scrutinizee 
in the light of congressional intent can the 
propriety of the administrative action bé 
accepted. 

I have observed that very often the : 
are more protective of the rights of sma! 
business than many Government agenciés. 

For example, there is a practice in the 
Post Office Department in mail fraud heal- 
ings whereby the trial attorney sometimes 
writes the decision of the hearing examiner. 
That is, the prosecutor also acts as judge 
and jury. 

This is certainly one of the most insidious 
bureaucratic practices with which small- 
business men must contend. What prose 
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eutor, given the opportunity to play the 
role of judge, would fail to agree with the 
case he himself had made, and automatically 
rule against the small-business desponacat. 

One more instance of the Post Office De- 
partment’s disregard for elementary rights 
of small-business men was brought to light 
on May 13, 1954, by a ruling made in the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
pistrict of California. 

The Post Office Department had sum- 
moned a California businessman to come to 
Washington for a mail-fraud hearing. This 
man replied that he could not come to Wash- 
ington because his wife was ill and, in addi- 
tion, he did not have the money for the 

ip. 
an Post Office Department refused to hold 
the hearing in California, which it could 
quite easily have done. The hearing was 
held in Washington without the businessman 
peing present to answer the charge, and a 
fraud order was issued against him. 

In declaring this order void and granting 
the businessman a permanent injunction 
against the Post Office Department, Judge 
Mathes stated: 

“Had the Government moved judicially 
in a court of law, instead of administratively 
in an executive department, to put plain- 
tiff out of business, it would be shocking in 
the extreme to learn of a summons by the 
court purporting to call upon him to leave 
his residence in California and cross the 
continent to Washington, D. C., with his 
witnesses and his attorney, or else default 
in the defense of his property right. 

“It is equally shocking to learn that an 
administrative tribunal has so disregarded 
the necessity and convenience of a party de- 
fendant in an. administrative proceeding.” 

The defects-in procedures and the occa- 
sional abuses of power in the operation of a 
quasi-judicial hearing conducted by some 
agencies of the Government work to the 
grave disadvantage of small business. 

Procedural reform as well as a reforming 
of the point of view of some Government 
personne! toward small-business men is over- 
due. In connection with this, the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch issued a report in March of this 
year which called for some drastic changes 


in the present Judicial functions of these 
agencies, 


This report advocates establishment of an 


Administrative Court of the United States 
which, among other functions, would take 
over the jurisdiction in the trade regula- 
tion feld now vested in the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission, the Federal Communications Com- 


mission, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
among other agencies, 


In addition, the report urges that hearing 
fxaminers should be replaced by hearing 


commissioners who are completedy inde- 
pendent of the agencies whose cases they 
hear. Such hearing commissioners would 
be under the control of a central authority 


to be known as the Administrative Court 
of the United States. 


There are many recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission with which I disagree. 
aa believe, though, that those dealing with 
us problem deserve consideration. Any 
Step that would bring about greater objec- 
Uvity and impartiality in the conduct of 


Government hearings is certainly worth 
Careful thought. 


me urthermore, there is no question in my 
ind but that beneficial results would be 
obtained if an investigation were to be made 
tthe manner in which some Federal agen- 
cles handle complaints involving small busi- 
hesses as contrasted with the way these 


“gencies handle similar cases involving large 
Corporations, 


I have in mind specifically such agencies 


~<a Federal Trade Commission; the Mail 
aud Division of the Post Office Department, 
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and the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

I conceive the primary job of the Senate 
Small Business Committee of which it is my 
honor to be chairman, is to do whatever is 
possible to maintain that vitally essential 
balance of power between the larger and the 
smaller units of our economy. 

The economic atmosphere must be made 
more conducive to the growth of smal] firms. 

The rules of competitive fair play must 
be strengthened and enforced with vigor. 

I should not like to see resale price main- 
tenance scuttled until a workable substitute 
isfound. Ido not forsee any attempt during 
the present session of Congress to alter the 
present fair trade picture. 

While we live in troubled times, I do not 
believe that anyone can destroy our free en- 
terprise system by force. I am equally cer- 
tain that if we are not everlastingly watch- 
ful, it can, in the slow course, of time, slip 
away from us. 

The real bedrock foundation of our eco- 
nomic superiority is composed of some 4 
million small-business enterprises. Every 
time a small business fails because of exter- 
nal reasons over which it could exert no con- 
trol, such as unfair competitive tactics by its 
larger rivals, I feel that the foundation of 
our entire economic structure is to some 
degree undermined. 

The title on the handsome brochure put 
out by your association expresses the thought 
perfectly: “Let’s have competition—but 
clean.” 

The economic climate must be such as to 
encourage young men with ideas and initia- 
tive to continue to start new enterprises with 
the reasonable expectation that the rules of 
fair play will be enforced and that ability 
and hard work will bring their rewards. 

Let it not be thought that I have any 
quarrel with big business as such. Bigness 
is not necessarily an evil in itself. It is only 
the uses to which bigness is sometimes put 
that draw my censure. 

It has been well said that all power cor- 
rupts and that absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely. That is why we must have reasonable 
checks on great concentrations of power 
whether they be in the political or economic 
field. 

Our national history has shown that the 
average American small-business man is 
more than able to hold his own, given a 
fair chance. 

Let us make certain that he has that 
chance, and thereby strengthen and main- 
tain our system of free enterprise that has 
made us a free and great people. 





Address by Ambassador of France on 
Anniversary of Landing of General 
Rochambeau at Newport, R. I. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by his excellency M. Maurice 
Couve De Miurville, Ambassador of 
France, on the occasion of the 175th an- 
niversary of the landing of General Ro- 
chambeau and his troops in Newport, 
R: 1. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 
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Appress DELIVERED BY His EXcELLENCY M. 
Mavrice COUVE DE MURVILLE, AMBASSADOR 
OF FRANCE, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 175TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF GENERAL 
ROCHAMBEAU AND His TROOPS IN NEWPORT, 
R. I., CoLony House, Newport, Juty 9, 
1955 


It may seem that the 11th of July 1780 
which we commemorate today is in the far 
distant past, but actually it was not so very 
long ago. It is far closer to us than we 
realize. In fact, hardly three average life- 
times separate us from those memorable 
events that took place here, one of the great- 
est and most beautiful military and political 
stories of all times. 

On that July 11 in 1780, Gen. Jean-Baptiste 
de Vimeur, Count de Rochambeau, disem- 
barked at the head of an army of 5,000 men 
who had been transported here by a fleet 
of more than 50 vessels to keep the promise 
made by France, in the treaty of 1778, to 
“effectively help maintain the liberty, the 
sovereignty, and the absolute and unlimited 
independence of the United States.” 

After the first few successful battles, the 
War of Independence had begun to mark 
time. A sort of military stalemate had been 
reached and operations had been suspended. 
The arrival of enemy reinforcements could 
change the tide at any moment for the 13 
States. It was easy to understand why the 
morale of the Americans was at its lowest 
ebb when the presence of the French fleet was 
first announced. In fact, their spirits were 
so depressed that it took the people of New- 
port some time to realize that this French 
expeditionary corps, which had traveled 70 
days crossing the Atlantic, was about to 
tip the balance of victory in favor of the 
American rebels. 

Those Frenchmen were men of courage 
and zeal; the officers were members of the 
best families of France. Inspired to high 
enthusiasm when they learned of the coura- 
geous exploits of Washington and Lafayette, 
they eagerly offered their services to fight 
for the Americans under the banner of Gen- 
eral de Rochambeau. 

This great French general, a highly expe- 
rienced soldier who had fought on practically 
every battlefield of Europe, was a man of 
great foresight and courage, a man, further- 
more, with a clear understanding of his mis- 
sion to the United States. His concern was 
not only to help the Americans to attain 
their freedom and independence. To him, 
his mission would not be fulfilled unless he 
succeeded in creating a close and lasting bond 
of friendship between his country and this 
young new Republic, and between our two 
peoples. 

The responsibilities of his command had 
prevented General Washington from coming 
to Newport to welcome his new ally. In fact, 
it was not until 2 months after Rocham- 
beau’s arrival that the American commander 
in chief and the French general met—not 
in Newport—but in Hartford, Conn. 

It did not take the French soldiers long 
to make themselves at home here in New- 
port. They were enchanted, as I am today, 
by your lovely city and its charming in- 
habitants. 


This is how one of the young aides of Ro- 
chambeau, Captain de Closen, described your 
ladies. Writing in his diary, he said: ‘‘Na- 
ture has endowed the ladies of Rhode Island 
with the handsomest, finest features one can 
imagine; their complexion is clear and white; 
their hands and feet are, as a rule, small.” 

The social contacts between the French 


soldiers and the Newport-ites taught both 
peoples a great deal about each other. Each 
learned many customs of the other. Some 
of the more courageous among my country- 
men even allowed themselves indulging in 
the habit of drinking tea. One of these 
brave souls, writing in his memoirs, de- 
scribed what he called this ritual. “Un- 
speakable quantities of tea are drunk,” he 
said. “To crave mercy, when one has taken 
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half a dozen cups, one must put the spoon 
across the cup, for, so long as you do not 
place it so, your cup is always taken, rinsed, 
filled again, and placed before you. After the 
first cup, the custom is for the pretty 
pourer—most of them are pretty—to ask 
you, ‘is the tea suitable’? and then she pro- 
ceeds to pour another cup.” 

While the rank and file of Frenchmen and 
Americans were thus getting acquainted, 
Rochambeau was busily at work pondering 
and planning how best his mission could be 
fulfilled. At first there was some disagree- 
ment between him and General Washington 
on the course of action to be taken. Wash- 
ington wished to take a stand against the 
enemy at New York, but Rochambeau felt 
that a combined operation, in Virginia, us- 
ing the French fleet from the West Indies 
together with his forces, would be the better 
plan. 

But these matters were soon ironed out, 
and it was not long before the two military 
leaders became close friends, extremely fond 
of each other. One of Rochambeau’s men, 
Count de Segur, said of him that “he seemed 
to have been properly created to understand 
Washington, to be understood by him and,” 
he went on to say, “to serve with Republi- 
cans.” Of course, please remember that he 
was referring to Republicans as opposed to 
Royalists, and not to any political party 
existing in this country today. 

What, actually, was it that impelled these 
French aristocrats and career soldiers to leave 
their homeland and go to fight on the Ameri- 
can Continent in a struggle by a Republican 
Government against a monarchy? 

To answer this we must look into the state 
of mind of the French people during that 
period. The cause of American independence 
had become immensely popular in France. 
The whole school of French philosophy, from 
Montesquieu to Voltaire, had, for some dec- 
ades, been sevoted to defining and promoting 
a new concept of the social order and the 
rights of man. The words liberty, justice, 
and human rights had acquired a sort of 
magic ring. 

The American Revolution had captured the 
imagination of all Frenchmen. They real- 
ized that America was destined to be the 
first country to make those new concepts a 
reality. Americans became to them the 
aposties and disciples of this new school of 
thought. 

Speaking of the American people, Turgot, 
one of France’s reformists, wrote in 1778 to 
an English friend: “It is impossible not to 
form wishes for that people to reach the ut- 
most prosperity it is capable of. That people 
is the hope of mankind. It must show to the 
world by its example that man can be free 
and tranquil, and can do without the chains 
that tyrants and cheats of all garb have tried 
to lay on them under pretense of public 
good. It must give the example of political 
liberty, religious liberty, commercial and in- 
dustrial liberty.” And he concluded: “This 
revolution will prove, maybe, as profitable to 
you as to America.” 

Yes, the urge for social and political re- 
form was awakening in our people at that 
time. They yearned for more equality among 
all people—-they wanted to do away with 
privileged classes, to alleviate the burdens 
and sufferings of the poor. They were seek- 
ing some form of democratic government— 
they wanted a hand in the management of 
local affairs. Indeed, the French Revolu- 
tion was on its way. Do you realize that 
the French Constitution came into existence 
only 4 years after your American Constitu- 
tion was adopted? 


The Count De Segur wrote, also, in his 
memoirs: “From every side public opinion 
in Prance was urging the Royal Government 
to declare itself officially in favor of freedom 
and independence for the Americans. The 
public were even reproachful of their gov- 
ernment for its hesitancy in making such 
a declaration.” Not only the general public, 
but even the King’s ministers felt this way. 
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So eager and sincere were the French in 
their desire to help the United States to win 
its struggle for independence that they re- 
fused the offers of compensation made by 
Benjamin Franklin on behalf of the Ameri- 
cans for the military and economic aid given 
by the French. They had espoused the 
American cause for its own worth—the only 
compensation they wanted was victory for 
the young republic. 

The love for liberty and the desire to help 
in attaining it has always been one of the 
outstanding elements of Franco-American 
cooperation. The friendships which were 
formed here in Newport during that first 
period of cooperation, the understanding of 
the qualities and characteristics of our re- 
spective peoples were to exercise a lasting 
influence on the relations between our two 
countries. This brotherhood in arms, born 
of an alliance with no self-interest other 
than to serve a great cause, was bound to 
be a permanent one. It established the 
foundation for a close and mutual friend- 
ship which, on our part, has become an in- 
tegral factor of French existence. 

There are many episodes in French his- 
tory, particularly wars, over which, to this 
day, there are differences of opinion, and 
which still arouse heated passions and de- 
bates. But the story of our participation in 
the American Revolution is always men- 
tioned with reverence and pride—in every 
generation and under every regime. The 
children of France know the story even be- 
fore they can read it themselves. It is a 
story told with serenity—a story of noble 
and glorious deeds. 

Today we pay tribute to the founders of 
Franco-American friendship—to Lafeyette, 
to George Washington, to Rochambeau, and 
to countless others. But let us not forget 
the memory of all those who, since them, 
have maintained and strengthened that 
friendship—the memory of those who fought 
side by side and gave their lives in our com- 
mon struggle to maintain freedom through- 
out the world. 

Let us not forget the lessons they taught 
us. The small confederation of 13 States 
formed in 1781 has become the greatest power 
in the world today. Twice she came to the 
aid of her oldest ally, France, when our lib- 
erty and independence were threatened. 

When Rochambeau’s troops landed at New- 
port 175 years ago, our two countries, in join- 
ing hands across the ocean, cemented the 
first Atlantic alliance in history. Ever since, 
France and the United States have fought 
and struggled together; they have sur- 
mounted all obstacles through unity and 
cooperation. 


This unwavering friendship between two 
countries, unique in history, rests today, as it 
did 175 years ago, and will continue to rest, 
on the principles so clearly and so simply 
enunciated by Conrad Alexandre Gerard, one 
of the negotiators of the treaties of amity, 
commerce and alliance of 1778 between 
France and the United States: ‘Real good- 
will,” and “manifest interest.” 





Four Ex-Envoys to Moscow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which gives the views of four of our Am- 
bassadors to Moscow, namely, Mr. Bul- 
litt, Admiral Standley, Admiral Kirk, 
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and Mr. Davies. The article appears in 
the July 18 issue of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco 
as follows: ; 

Four Ex-ENvoys TO Moscow 


(Eprror's Note.—Few Americans are het. 
ter qualified to talk about Soviet foreign 
policy than the men who have representeq 
the United States in Moscow. Newsweex 
asked former United States Ambassadors to 
Moscow what they thought of the latest 
switch in Soviet foreign policy and whether 
it meant that the Big Four meeting in Ge. 
neva was likely to result in a real lessening 
of tension between the Communist and the 
non-Communist worlds. Here are the ap. 
swers of William C. Bullitt, who served in 
Moscow back in the days when the Reds 
were denouncing the United States as , 
nation of Fascist bandits; Joseph E. Davis, 
who saw the birth of the Popular Front 
movement; Adm. William H. Standley, who 
dealt with the Russians when they were “our 
fighting allies”; and Adm. Alan G. Kirk, who 
saw the cold war turn into a shooting war 
in Korea.) 


BULLITT, FIRST AMBASSADOR TO RED MOSCOW 


The Soviet Government has not changed 
its objective. Its aim is to install commun- 
ism throughout the world—by war if neces- 
sary, by means short of bombing and shnoting 
if possible. 

The present grin, instead of the habitual 
snarl, on the face of the Communist tiger is 
a mask to seduce fools and cowards. A tiger 
or a man who steps back from the fence he 
wants to jump in order to get a better start 
is not abandoning his objective. He is merely 
trying to improve his chance to achieve his 
goal. From 1921, when Lenin introduced the 
“New Economic Policy,” to the present mo- 
ment, the Communists have often used this 
change in tactics, They have never changed 
and will not now change their objective of 
world conquest, They will not stop. They 
can only be stopped. 

At the Geneva Conference the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will try to bamboozle President 
Eisenhower into the belief that there has 
been a genuine change of heart, and that the 
Communists will be reasonable if only we 
will be sweet to them. The Soviet delegates 
will be ready to talk endlessly about dis- 
armament and all sorts of European sub- 
jects; but they will use the talks to strive to 
achieve completion of their conquest of Asia 

Confidence in the moral stamina of the 
United States has been disappearing through- 
out Asia since the Chinese Communists broke 
our will to win the Korean war. If the Soviet 
Government can persuade us now to go Just 
a bit farther on the road of appeasement, 10 
ordinary man in Asia will dare be our friend. 

At Geneva, the immediate objective of the 
Soviet Government will be to persuade us 
to make concessions in the Far East which 
will enable it to add another 700 million 
Asians to its war potential. 


The fundamental objective of the Soviet 
Government will be to lull us into a sleep 
of death while it perfects the intercontinen- 
tal bombers it needs to annihilate us by 4 
sneak attack. It hopes to find President 
Eisenhower in a mood to refuse to face the 
ugly facts of life and inclined to put off the 
evil day and to play Louis XV to Foster 
Dulles’ Madame de Pompadour: “After us, the 
deluge.” 

It is my hope and belief that the President 
will not be bamboozled. 


ADMIRAL STANDLEY, OUR AMBASSADOR, 


As of now, I consider the change 4 shift 
fn tactics only. It is the contention % 
Marx and Lenin that capitalism has in- 
herent in it elements which will event: 
ally destroy the system, namely, alternate 
inflation and depression, In my opinion, 
having stabilized our inflationary war eco! 
omy program at high levels by the cold wa! 
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the Soviet officials have changed tactics, 
poping that it will result in recession at 
Jeast and possibly in a real depression, which 
will enable homegrown Communists to take 
over. The Soviets are trying to brainwash 
the American citizenry to a mental state 
when they will accept complacently any 
peace or tension-relieving program sub- 
mitted by the Soviets. 

No action of the Soviet officials as yet 
justifies the assumption that there has been 
a change in the Soviet foreign policy of es- 
tablishing world communism by peaceful 
infiltration. Optimistic expressions by 
prospective representatives about what can 
result from the meeting at the summit are 
not only not justified, but are aiding and 
abetting the brainwashing of our citizens. 
Nor will they be justified until there is con- 
crete evidence of a change in policy such 
as the release of the illegally held prisoners 
of war, assurance of a future observance of 
the Korean armistice treaty, and assurance 
that shooting down our planes on peace- 
ful missions by trigger-happy Russian pilots 
will be discontinued. 

If the Soviets will not agree to a reasona- 
ble disarmament plan, I can see no reason 
for continuing the meetings, and disarma- 
ment plans without inspection, even limited, 
as indicated by the President in his press 
conference on July 6, should not even be 
considered by our representatives. 

It is my belief that the Soviet officials 
will make a vigorous effort to get Red China 
into the United Nations. And the admis- 
sion of some or all of the nations previous- 
ly barred, may be used as a trade last. 

I believe Soviets do want settlement in 
the Far East and the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations is the price. 

I believe that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles are fully equipped 
to deal with the Russians in a meeting at 
the summit for exploratory purposes only. 
But for the main meeting, our representa- 
tives should be selected on the basis of fit- 
ness and expertness for the questions to be 
discussed and decided upon. 

ADMIRAL KIRK, OUR AMBASSADOR 1949-52 


It is my view that some gain usually results 
from serious conversations with Soviet of- 
ficials. Although such experiences have not 
always been markedly fruitful, nevertheless 
we do learn something of their intentions 
even if only in the negative sense, that is to 
say, What they will not do. 

But with patience and forbearance on the 
part of the American public, and without 
raising too high hopes for easy and rapid 
solutions to world problems of such tremen- 
dous complexity, the conversations at Geneva 
are rightly to be viewed as of high import- 
ance, 

Obviously, our President has particular 
qualifications for such a meeting because of 
his wide experience in negotiation. He dealt 
with allied governments during the war, with 
Soviet high officials during his period in 
Germany after the war, and with allied gov- 
ernments again when he was NATO Supreme 
Commander. Since then he has had the re- 
sponsibility of his high office, and of course, 
with all the facilities of our Government at 
his disposal. His remarkable faculty for 
achieving harmony in situations of initial 
dissidence will stand us in good stead. 


DAVIES—-OUR AMBASSADOR, 1936-38 


(Epiror’s Nore.—Mr. Davies gives his views 
in answer to a series of questions put by 
Newsweek.) 

1. The new look in Soviet foreign policy 
means, in my opinion, a revolutionary 
change, both as to foreign policy and tactics. 
Foreign policy with its implements of diplo- 
macy and tactics heretofore were directed 
either to prevent war or to induce it. Atomic 
and nuclear fission have changed that com- 
pletely, Physical war between hostile worlds 
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now means complete extinction for both, and 
possibly the human race. 

Self-preservation—the first law of life, 
controls the Soviet as well as others. Their 
scientists are completely aware of that situa- 
tion. The Soviets as well as the Western 
World fully appreciate that any attempt to 
impose their ideology or political domination 
by physical force, would involve the risk of 
suicide. 

There is every reason to induce both 
protagonists to seek settlement of differences 
through balance of power, and avoid per- 
mitting border differences and the threats of 
attack locally which might precipitate out- 
right war. It was a “balance of power” im- 
posed by the victors “at the summit” after 
the Napoleonic wars that preserved peace in 
Europe for 100 years, save only two minor 
conflicts, one in Crimea and the other in 
France. 

2. But Soviet goals have not changed. 
Their methods perforce have been changed. 
The elementary and primary goal of their 
foreign policy will be to avoid all-out war. 

Since Stalin’s death there have been in- 
dications of internecine struggle for control. 
The solidification of policy is still in process 
of flux. No one knows exactly what it will 
be. But self-preservation will dictate the 
policy as to the necessity of preventing 
physical war. 

3. Basically, President Eisenhower is justi- 
fied in feeling optimistic about what can re- 
sult from the “Meeting at the Summit.” 
The fact of the meeting alone in and of 
itself, regardless of any specific agreements 
which may develop, is a step forward. It 
may contribute to arouse sufficient con- 
fidence in the good faith of both as will en- 
able them to agree upon a modus vivendi 
which both worlds could accept and which 
would provide to each physical security 
against military attack. That achieved, 
time and evolution would afford an oppor- 
tunity to work out a more secure and perfect 
peace. 

4. As to a plan for disarmament, the So- 
viets profess a desire to achieve it. They 
will, however, probably require conditions 
that will assure security against outside 
attack. As to inspection, that again will de- 
pend upon the confidence which they have 
and the possible effect it might have as 
affecting their physical security. 

5. As to unification of Germany through 
free elections, the Soviets will be concerned 
and governed by what power they still have 
through the electorate in Eastern Germany. 
Whether the Soviets will insist upon a dis- 
armed as well as a neutral Germany, or 
whether they will agree to any unification 
plan at all if Germany insists upon remain- 
ing with the West, is the $64 question. 

The Soviets fought the war not only to pre- 
vent conquest of Russia, but to provide that 
in the future the arsenal of war recognized 
to be in Germany would be rendered im- 
potent, or at least under control of Russia 
and the West. 

The crux of the German situation lies in 
whether or not the Soviets feel that they are 
secure against military attack from the West 
and from Germany. 

6. From my experience, I would say that it 
would be entirely possible that Russia would 
disband the Cominform. Disbanding the 
Cominform is a part of the trading stock of 
Russia. 

When I was in Russia in 1943 on a diplo- 
matic mission, I had urged upon Stalin that 
the Comintern impaired the confidence of 
the West as it was an implement for internal 
Soviet aggression against non-Communist 
states, and that it ought to be abolished. 
Stalin immediately following that request did 
abolish the Comintern. As a matter of fact, 
the abolition of the Cominform would not 
affect the support of Russia by the Com- 
munist satellites in case of Soviet need. 
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7. In my opinion the Soviets would agree 
to letting into the United Nations some na- 
tions it has barred in the past provided it 
would not impair their influence or their 
present balance of power on vital matters 
as it now exists under the veto. The purpose 
of the veto was to prevent the possibility that 
the power of the U. N. might be invoked to 
support an attack against Russia. That pro- 
tection they would not probably give up. 

8. In the Far East it is to Soviet inter- 
est to stabilize and preserve the present 
status quo. They already have all they need 
in that area. Soviet interests in Siberia and 
in the East are well protected. If, however, 
the Soviets were to be convinced that hatred 
of enemies in the West threatened conquest, 
they would of course join up with Com- 
munist China to an even greater extent than 
they have already done. 

9. As to the question of President Eisen- 
hower’s equipment to deal with the Russians, 
no man available is more qualified to handle 
the military aspects of the problem and the 
security of the West. 

It would be difficult to find anyone who 
has a stronger and more consecrated purpose 
to bring about peace in the world with honor 
and safety to our country and world than the 
President has demonstrated in his handling 
of this matter. His judgment, his far- 
sighted vision and strength, were all disclosed 
and demonstrated in his conduct of the war 
in Europe. I know of no other man who 
has all of these qualifications to such a 
degree as has President Eisenhower. 





The Publisher Speaks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend James J. Barton, publisher 
of the Berea Enterprise, included in his 
weekly column of July 8, 1955, some 
comments and thoughts which I wish to 
call to the attention of every American 
citizen. Mr. Barton’s column follows: 

THE PUBLISHER SPEAKS ’ 
(By James J. Barton) 


The Enterprise joins Americans of- good 
will and good thought in urging President 
Eisenhower to seek a reelection in 1956. 

In Mr. Eisenhower the people of America 
have a leader in whom they can be justly 
proud. He is a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, of devotion to his land, a man who 
proved his patriotism in the fire of battle. 

He came to the office of President a hero— 
and his 21% years in the office have not 
dimmed the people’s admiration of him as 
a national hero. 

When he came to the Presidency we were 
at war—although some people liked to refer 
to the Korean conflict as just a police action. 
Today we are at peace. The reason we are at 
peace is that Mr. Eisenhower has guided our 
Nation courageously and wisely. 

He settled the Korean conflict and halted 
the slaughter of thousands of American boys 
on the faraway shores. 

Just a little over a year ago, he faced a 
crisis in Indochina. ‘There were skeptics who 
said he couldn’t solve that one. There were 
leaders in our Nation who predicted we 
would be drawn into the Indochina fighting 
within 30 days. 

But we didn’t get in. Mr. Eisenhower 
guided us through that uneasy period with 
skill and statesmanship. 
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When he came to the Presidency, there was 
unrest and strike threats in labor. 

Today in the Nation labor and manage- 
ment are at peace, and some of the most 
historic settlements of labor problems have 
been written during these past féw weeks— 
the automobile industry’s guaranteed wage 
and the steel-industry settlements are 
examples. 

There were those who carped at Mr. Eisen- 
hower when he was campaigning in 1952 
about his views on labor 

Today, after 214 years of Eisenhower, labor 
has never been so prosperous. Union mem- 
bership is at an all-time high. Union labor 
has been treated fairly and justly by the na- 
tional administration. It hasn’t bossed 
Eisenhower, but he in turn has not bossed 
labor. 

We feel that Mr. Eisenhower must accept 
the Republican nomination for President in 
1956 and seek reelection because he is good 
for the Nation. 

World tensions have not eased. There still 
is threat of conflict and strife—and we must 
have a strong hand at the tiller in crucial 
times such as these. 

The man to guide us is Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

We respect his desire to retire to his farm 
and live the life of ease to which he is justly 
entitled because of his long service as a sol- 
dier, as supreme commander of the allied 
military forces in World War II, as president 
of Columbia University, and as President of 
the United States. 

But, may we suggest to Mr. Eisenhower, 
that he has enlisted for the duration—and 
the duration is until the end of the present 
world crisis. 

This means another term as President. 

We urge him to listen to the voice of the 
people and to sacrifice personal security and 
ease to lead our Nation again. 

We are for the renomination and reelection 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





Looking Toward Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial published in the York (Pa.) Ga- 
zette and Daily for Tuesday morning, 
July 12, amply indicates that the discus- 
sion of foreign policy which was con- 
ducted here on the same afternoon filled 
a vital need. 


Although it was printed in advance of 
our discussions, I should like to invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
final sentence in the editorial: 

If it is Eisenhower himself who makes the 
final assault on the summit, confining Dulles, 
Nixon, Knowland, and the brass hats to mere 


logistical support, there could be reason to 
share Ike’s hope for peace. 


I believe this sentence, although pre- 
ceding in time yesterday’s discussion, 
provides a fitting postscript to the theme 
of the debate. 

I include the editorial as a part of my 
remarks: 

LOOKING TOwarp GENEVA 

The painful fact is that, despite the sig- 
nificance of the first top-level Big Power con- 
ference in nearly a decade, it is anybody’s 
guess whether the Geneva gathering of July 
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18 will amount to anything or not, or is even 
intended to. Does it hold out hope for real 
peace as President Eisenhower has said, or 
will it steer clear of “substantive problems” 
like a polite drawing room social, as Eisen- 
hower has also declared? 

Does the United States view it chiefly as a 
means for exerting new pressure to roll back 
Soviet influence in Eastern Europe as Dulles 
implies; or do we see it as “the last chance” 
to avoid the genocide of total war, as Vice 
President NIxON asserted. Or is the whole 
notion of negotiating for peace envisioned as 
@& snare and a delusion, as the administra- 
tion’s congressional foreign policy leader, 
Senator KNOWLAYD, keeps telling the world? 

Our decentralized leadership has made it 
anybody's guess. And perhaps most painful 
of all is that even guesses are futile. For 
the only clear indication emerging from 
Washington’s confused preparations for the 
summit expedition is that this is a con- 
ference our leaders don’t want. The picture 
one has gotten to date is of an act of bold 
and creative statesmanship being dubiously 
undertaken by vexed and uncertain poli- 
ticians. 

Behind this reluctance and vacillation lies 
the problem of Germany. Behind the Eisen- 
hower expressions of good faith stands the 
Dulles-Adenauer axis. West German rearm- 
ament—a position of strength in Central 
Europe—from which, it is conceived, reuni- 
fication of all Germany can be wrested on 
Adenauer terms, is the exclusive goal of this 
axis. As such, it supersedes total demilitari- 
zation of Central Europe, combined with 
progressive disarmament, and it thus super- 
sedes the desirability of basic agreements 
reached at a top-level conference. 

Yet pressures are building up overwhelm- 
ingly against the dreary and perilous con- 
tinuation of this form of power politics, and 
these pressures appear to be registering 
signal progress. They have, on the one hand, 
undeniably dented the hard core of Soviet 
power politics. Molotov’s U. N. speech was 
generally taken as a far-reaching Russian 


bid for peaceful coexistence to end the 
cold war, in the words of the Associated 
Press. 


And they have been obviously felt in the 
White House. The President has come a 
long way since his lamentable television ap- 
pearance with Dulles, in which he thumped 
his desk, angrily assuring us that he would 
not fall into the trap of appeasement at 
Geneva. A more constructive and positive 
approach has crept into his recent state- 
ments on the subject. If it is Eisenhower 
himself who makes the final assault on the 
summit, confining Dulles, Nixon, Knowland, 
and the brass hats to mere logistical support, 
there could be reason to share Ike’s hope for 
peace. 





The Acquisition of Uranium Mining 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article by Robert S. 
Palmer, executive vice president of the 
Colorado Mining Association, dealing 
with uranium mining claims. Mr. 
Palmer is also a member of the Colorado 
bar, and this dissertation was presented 
by him at the law-day ceremonies at the 
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University of Colorado on April 30, 1955, 


‘It was thereafter published in the May. 


June issue of Dicta, the bimonthly jour. 
nal of the Denver Bar Association, the 
Colorado Bar Association, and the Upj. 
versity of Denver College of Law. 

Mr. Palmer is well known among many 
Members here in Washington and amonz 
the mining fraternity for his efforts on 
behalf of the mining industry, and smal 
miners and prospectors in particular. 
He serves as executive director of the 
Colorado Mining Association, and in 
keeping with that responsibility has 
given increasing attention to the prob- 
lems of the uranium mining field, in. 
cluding location and title problems. 

This article is a review of the develop- 
ment of mining law in this country and 
how it has operated to the benefit of the 
individual prospector and to the Nation. 
This is then keyed to the recent devel- 
opments in and around the development 
of uranium, and I highly recommend it 
as a competent and informative treat- 
ment of this complex but important field, 

The article follows: 

THE ACQUISITION OF URANIUM MINING Ricuts 


The United States is the paramount pro- 
prietor of the public mineral lands, hold- 
‘ing them not as an attribute of sovereign- 
ty, but as property acquired by cession and 
purchase. As such paramount proprietor, it 
has the same right of dominion and power 
of alienation as is incident to absolute own- 
ership in individuals. By the term “public 
lands,” we mean such as are subject to sale 
or other disposal under general laws. Land 
to which any claims or rights of others have 
attached does not fall within the designa- 
tion of “public land.” 

Public lands belonging to the United 
States, for whose sale or other disposition 
Congress has made provision by its general 
laws, are to be regarded as legally open for 
entry and sale under such laws, unless some 
particular lands have been withdrawn from 
sale by Congressional authority, either ex- 
press or implied. Whenever a tract of land 
has once been legally appropriated for any 
purpose, from that moment it becomes sev- 
ered from the mass of public lands. 


As such absolute owner, the Government 
might, at its pleasure, withhold its lands 
from occupation or purchase, lease them for 
limited periods, donate them to States for 
educational or other purposes, and to In- 
dividuals or corporations to aid in the con- 
struction of railways and other internal im- 
provements, sell or otherwise dispose of them 
absolutely or conditionally, and prescribe the 
terms and conditions under which private 
individuals might acquire permanent ownel- 
ship, or the right of temporary enjoyment. 


With respect to the public domain the 
Constitution vests in Congress the power 
of disposition and of making all needful rules 
and regulations. That power is subject to 
no limitations; Congress has the absolute 
right to prescribe the terms, the conditions, 
and the mode of transferring this property 
or any part of it, and to designate the per- 
sons to whom the transfer shall be made 
No State legislation can interfere with this 
right or embarrass its existence. On the 
other hand, Congress has no power to legis- 
late after the Government has conveyed Its 
title. 


The regalian doctrine of ownership in the 
crown of the royal metals, wheresoever 
found, based upon the theory that these 
metals were a prerogative of the crown, which 
prevailed in England, France, Spain, and 
Mexico, was never recognized in this coun- 
try. A grant or conveyance by the United 
States carries all minerals, unless reserve@ 
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expressly or by implication in the law or 
instrument purporting to pass the title. 


It follows as a corollary from what has 
peen thus stated, that the system of rules 
which sanctions and regulates the acquisi- 
tion and enjoyment of mining rights, and 
defines the conditions under which title may 
be obtained to mineral lands within the 


public domain of the United States, is com- 
posed of several elements, most of which 
find expression in positive legislative enact- 
ment. Others, while depending for their 
existence and force upon the sanction of 
the General Government, either express or 
implied, are, in a measure, controlled by 
jocal environment, and are evidenced by the 
expressed will of local assemblages, embodied 
jin written regulations or rest in unwritten 
customs peculiar to the vicinity. 

American mining law may therefore be 
eaid to be found expressed— 

1. In the legislation of Congress. 

2. In the legislation of the various States 
and Territories supplementing congressional 
legislation and in harmony therewith. 

3. In local rules and customs, or regula- 
tions established in different locations, not 
in conflict with Federal legislation or that 
of the State or Territory wherein they are 
operative, 

This system is by no means symmetrical 
or perfect. It is one of the most difficult 
branches of the law to even logically arrange 
for the purpose of treatment, and the em- 


barrassments surrounding its philosophical 
exposition are almost insurmountable. The 
courts are not harmonious with regard to 
rules of interpretation. Its proper inter- 


pretation does not always involve Federal 
questions, conferring upon the Federal courts 
jurisdiction, It has thus come to pass that 
the courts of last resort in several of the 
States and Territories, in construing the same 
law, have reached diametically opposite con- 
clusions; and in many of its most important 
features we have conflicting theories enun- 
ciated by different courts of equal dignity 


and equal ability, until we are almost con- 
strained to say that “chaos has come again.” 

The Mining Act of 1872 provided that “all 
valuable mineral deposits in lands belong- 


ing to the United States, both surveyed and 
unsurveyed, are hereby declared to be free 
and open to exploration and purchase, and 
the lands in which they are found, to occupa- 
tion and purchase, by citizens of the United 
States and those who have declared their 
intention to become such, under reguiations 
prescribed by law, and according to the local 
customs or rules of miners in the several 
mining districts, so far as the same are ap- 
plicable and not inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States.” 

The object of these provisions was to pro- 
mote the development of the mining re- 
sources of the United States. Title, however, 
to mining claims on the public domain re- 
mains in the Government until patent is 

ued and the locator’s interest, until then, 
is merely a possessory right. 

On the other hand, one who has complied 
with all the terms and conditions necessary 
to the securing of title to public lands ac- 
quires rights against the Government which 
cannot be diverted by any subsequent with- 
crawal of said land. 

"he disposition of the public lands is the 
exclusive function of the Land Department. 
‘he Land Department of the United States, 
ant ‘uding in that term the Secretary of the 
‘iterior, the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Mat 
“onstitutes a special tribunal vested with the 
Judicial power to hear and determine the 
“‘aims of all parties to the public lands and 
‘uthorized to dispose of and to execute its 
Judgments by conveyances to the parties en- 
_ ‘ed to them according to rules and regula- 
caer promulgated by it under the provisions 
» /2W regarding the disposition of the public 
Comain of which the courts take judicial 


Management, and their subordinate officers, 
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notice. The Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thority to make regulations respecting the 
disposal of the public lands, and such regul- 
lations when not repugnant to the acts of 
Congress have the full force and effect of 
laws. The rules of law as applied by the 
courts are binding upon the Land Depart- 
ment only insofar as they are not adverse to 
but assist its function as an administrative 
agency of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

In the case of mineral land, it has been 
held that the so-called doctrine of exclusive 
jurisdiction can be extended to the point 
where the Land Department can declare a 
mining location null and void if the facts 
show that it was located for nonmineral land 
or lacks a valid discovery. Jurisdiction over 
possessory rights to unpatented mining 
claims, however, is vested in the courts. 
Also of interest in this regard is the decision 
of lands within national forests—practice— 
joint regulations. But it has been held that 
the court’s jurisdiction is strictly limited to 
determining the right of possession between 
adverse mining claimants. 

The Land Department considers and 
passes upon the qualifications of the appli- 
cant, the acts he has performed to secure 
the title, the nature of the land, and whether 
it is open for sale. Its judgment upon these 
matters is unassailable except by direct pro- 
ceedings for its annulment or limitation. 
The courts have no revisory power over its 
decisions upon questions of fact, or of ques- 
tions of mixed law and facts. But the 
jurisdiction of the Land Department is not 
an arbitrary, capricious nor unlimited one. 

With these preliminary concepts in mind, 
let us take a look at some of the procedures 
and problems involved in the acquisition of 
uranium mining rights on public lands. It 
should be remembered that 38 percent of 
Colorado is federally owned; 85 percent of 
Nevada; 72 percent of Utah; 70 percent of 
Arizona; 52 percent of Wyoming; 45 percent 
of New Mexico; and 37 percent of Montana— 
a total of some 310 million acres of gross 
acreage of 550 million in these eight western 
States. All of this area of Federal land is 
not open public domain, for some is com- 
posed of forest withdrawals, power sites, 
parks, Indian lands and reclamation with- 
drawals. Parts of the area have mining 
claims on them or are under oil and gas 
leases. Withdrawn areas present many 
varying problems. Generally speaking, ex- 
cept for Indian lands, the Bureau of Land 
Management can be looked to for guidance 
in the acquisition of mining rights on public 
lands of the Federal Government. 


Leasing of public lands for mineral devel- 
opment had been tried at an early date in 
our history, as illustrated by the Act of 
March 3, 1807, which provided for leasing 
the lead mines in the Indiana territory. 
The system was abandoned when President 
Polk, in his message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 2, 1845, condemned leasing and recom- 
mended repeal. 

For 18 years following the discovery of gold 
in California in 1848 there was no Federal 
law imposed on the miners who had flocked 
to and taken possession of the public domain. 
They were free and untrammeled in their 
operations and without any sovereign inter- 
ference they made their own rules and regu- 
lations which became “the customs of the 
diggings” and refiected exactly what they as 
miners deemed best for their own good. 
Congress, which had the power, did not leg- 
islate for all these 18 years, because the 
miners working on the ground knew so much 
more about the nature of their rights and 
the best system of staking out and acquir- 
ing and operating their claims that Con- 
gress was willing to leave all this for the 
miners to decide for themselves. The 
Supreme Court of the United States placed 
the stamp of approval on the miners’ cus- 
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toms, and the “law of the diggings” became 
the “law of the land.” 

In 1866, interests which were adverse to 
the miners urged Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which would have wiped out this miner- 
made law and substituted a mining code 
which would have ignored what the miners 
had done for their own account. Senator 
Stewart of Nevada and Senator Conness of 
California were largely responsible for the 
passage of the first Mining Act of 1866. It 
was mainly concerned with lodes or veins 
but, contrary to much uninformed criticism, 
this act reflected the majority opinion of the 
miners on the subject. It was, however, 
drafted hastily in an emergency and had 
many shortcomings. 

In 1870 Congress passed the so-called 
placer act which provided for the location 
of placer claims which had not been taken 
care of in the act of 1866. 

The Mining Act of 1872 was the result of 
intensive study. It reinacted parts of the 
1866 act and adopted such changes as the 
requirement that end lines on lode claims 
be parallel. 

The basic law remained unchanged in its 
fundamentals until recent changes were 
brought about by “multiple use” advocates. 
There was, of course, the law of February 11, 
1897 which permitted oil placer location un- 
til the passage of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. 

Observations of the workings of our min- 
ing law show that the locator of a claim, if 
he has a discovery, has a right superior to 
any other claimant so long as he is in posses- 
sion and diligently proceeding with mining. 

The miner in Colorado has 3 months from 
the date of discovery to record his claim in 
the office of the Recorder of the County in 
which the land embraced in the location is 
situated. A location may imply discovery 
but without discovery, the location is not 
good against the United States. 

The point has been raised that possibly 
where the miner could not get title he could 
extract minerals from open public land with- 
out filing a claim and the product would be 
his, even against the Government, in the 
absence of an adverse claim under the min- 
ing law of 1872. Probably no sensible per- 
son would attempt such a procedure, not 
even a week-end prospector. 

It has often been stated that a location, 
to be valid, must have a discovery. How- 
ever, where a location is recorded without 
prior discovery, a later discovery will vali- 
date the location if no adverse claim has 
intervened. 

In his excellent treatise on the subject of 
questions of discovery requirements on 
ufanium claims, presented at the last meet- 
ing of the Colorado Mining Association, 
William G. Waldeck, Esq., of Montrose, Colo., 
delved into this subject rather thoroughly. 
He pointed out that those responsible for 
the passage of early-day mining statutes 
were not dealing with present-day problems 
such as those confronted by the uranium 
miner, for in the early days it was not un- 
usual to find a lode or vein with its apex 
visibly outcropping at the surface. Then, 
discovery was a simple matter. 

It is quite apparent that current situations 
must be taken into consideration in apply- 
ing the law, situations which were unheard 
of in 1872. Interpretations by various agen- 
cies have been irreconcilable and at times in 
direct conflict. Thus it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for the mining lawyer to 
advise his client as to his rights. 

Some liberality has been shown in the 
interpretation of the law by the courts in 
controversies between two claimants of pos- 
sessory rights under the mining law. For 
example. It has been said that evidence of 
discovery by a prior locator will not be exam- 
ined with great strictness in a contest in 
which a subsequent locator who has found 
@ valuable deposit contends that the prior 
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locator had not made a mineral discovery. 
Apparently, however, a valid discovery is the 
paramount legal principle guiding the ma- 
jority of the decisions. 

The preponderance of decisions holds that 
mere indications of mineral, however strong, 
cannot take the place of mineral discovery 
itself. The ore need not be in commercial 
quantities for the showing is sufficient if it 
is such that the locator is willing to spend 
his time and money in further development 
work, in the reasonable expectation of find- 
ing ore that is valuable enough to work. 
Lindley is quoted as approving this doctrine 
in his reference to the case of Book v. Justice 
Mining Company: “When the locator finds 
rock in place containing mineral, he has 
made a discovery within the meaning of the 
statute, whether the earth or rock is rich or 
poor, whether it assays high orlow. It is the 
finding of the mineral in the rock in place, 
as distinguished from float rock, that con- 
stitutes the discovery and warrants the pros- 
pector in making a location of a mining 
claim.” 

Reference is made to another series of de- 
cisions which are more liberal in their 
requirements as to discovery; e. g., As used 
by miners before being defined by any au- 
thority, the term ‘lode’ simply meant that 
formation by which a miner could be led or 
guided; it is an alteration of the verb ‘lead,’ 
and whatever a miner could follow, expect- 
ing to find ore, was considered a lode.” Or 
again, the liberal view is that: “A valid loca- 
tion may be made whenever the prospector 
has discovered such indications of mineral 
that he is willing to spend his time and 
money following it, with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of developing ore. A valid loca- 
tion may also be made when the vein appears 
at the surface merely as a ‘gangue’ or vein 
filling matter.” 

The courts will undoubtedly have to re- 
solve these conflicting interpretations of the 
law. Miners have located claims in areas 
where they believe the same conditions and 
formations exist which are exposed on near- 
by lands, and on which they think that if ex- 
plored and developed, will lead to ore. Some 
interpretations have been made which would 
imply that evidence of such circumstances 
can take the place of actual discovery of 
mineral in satisfying the requirements of the 
mining laws. 

In two cases, Shoeshone Mining Co. v. 
Rutter, and again in Ambergris Mining Co. 
v. Day, such evidence was considered. In 
the first case, it was said, “The discovery of 
seams containing mineral-bearing earth and 
rock, which were discovered before the loca- 
tion was made, were similar in their char- 
acter to the seams or veins of mineral mat- 
ter that had induced other miners to locate 
claims in the same district, which, by con- 
tinued developments thereon, were found 
to be a part of a well-defined lode or vein 
containing ore of great value. The dis- 
covery made was, therefore, such as to justify 
belief as to the existence of such lode or 
vein within the limits of the ground located.” 

In the second case, the Idaho Supreme 
Court Court stated, “If a miner has dis- 
covered certain mineral indications which he 
has followed up with the result that a rich 
and valuable orebody has been developed 
therefrom, it seems clear that another miner 
finding similar indications on contiguous 
ground or in the immediate vicinity would 
be in a measure justified in following up the 
evidences with reasonable expectation of 
finding mineral deposits, and this is true 
even though the indications, rock and de- 
posits found, are such as the expert scientist, 
geologist and mineralogist in their finest 
theories tell him are not evidence of min- 
eral deposits or even that they are evidences 
of the entire absence of mineral.” 

The liberal view was thus summarized as 
follows: “That the requirement of discovery 
is satisfied when there is shown to be such 
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indications or showings of mineral upon 4 
claim as would pustify a reasonably prudent 
person in the further expenditure of his 
time and money with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of developing pay or commercial ore.” 

Two recent decisions of the Department 
of the Interior illustrate thsi trend. In each 
case the sufficiency of the contestee of the 
discovery was challenged. In the first case, 
U. S. v. Merger Mines Corp., the valuation 
engineer for the Bureau of Land Management 
testified for the contestant that after sev- 
eral examinations of the claims in 1941-42 
and in 1946, he had found: “There was no 
evidence of valuable minerals prospective or 
otherwise on the claims that would justify 
the development of a valuable mine.” 

Expert mining and geological witnesses for 
the contestee were of the opinion, based on 
their broad knowledge of the area, that the 
showings, while not disclosing any pro- 
nounced vein and but meager mineral con- 
tent, were worthy of further prospecting and 
development considering their proximity to 
mineral deposits and that the expending of 
time, money and labor for such development 
was justified with a reasonable prospect of 
developing a valuable mine at depth. 

The manager of the local land office at 
Boise, Idaho, rendered an opinion cancelling 
the mineral entry for nondiscovery. On ap- 
peal, the director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Mr. Edward Woozley, overruled the 
local decision and stated, “It is my belief that 
the major intent of the mining law is to en- 
courage the development of minerals, not 
to hinder that development. In an area 
where pay ore is ordinarily found only at 
great depths, it is obvious that even the most 
enterprising miner must have more than or- 
dinary faith and courage since he must stake 
his time and money on following evidences 
of possible mineral which to many would 
seem no more than mere will o’ the wisp. 
Unles the enterprise of such as these is 
recognized, many valuable deposits are 
doomed to remain dormant in the depths 
of the earth of no value to anyone. This is 
not consistent with the great present-day 
need for the development of minerals in the 
interest of the National defense and the pub- 
lic welfare. Nor it is, I am persuaded, con- 
sistent with the intent of the law.” 

“Considering the large expenditures of 
money and evidencing faith of the contestee, 
the similarity of the showings here to those 
which have led to the development, of val- 
uable mines and the departmental decisions, 
supra, holding, in effect, that in that locality, 
a meager showing of mineral has often led to 
commercial ore attempts, the showing as to 
discovery in this case is accepted.” 

The other case, U. S. v. A. A. M. Arnold, et 
al., is based on similar reasoning and com- 
ments were also similar. 

These references are made for they shed 
light on the path courts may take in resolving 
the uranium locators’ plight, particularly on 
the Colorado Plateau. In that region, early 
discoveries were generally made along the 
rims of mesas where outcroppings appeared. 
As the miners attempted to make locaticius 
away from the rims where no surface ex- 
posures were indicated, they were puzzled 
as to how to proceed. The depth of unpro- 
ductive overburden varied from a few feet 
to more than a thousand feet. 

Generally, miners on the Colorado Plateau 
select tracts where they locate their claims in 
proximity to known ore occurrences or per- 
haps close to areas where radiometric anom- 
alies have been mapped either by the Goy- 
ernment or by private parties; or perhaps 
the miner is guided in his selection of the 
place to locate his claim by noting favorable 
geological conditions. Exploratory work on 
such claims is usually done by various types 
of drilling, designed to determine the depth 
of ore horizons and ascertain the location of 
ore bodies. Usually a large area is located for 
the purpose of drilling. Sometimes ore bod- 
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fes are found in relatively small concentra. 
tions, rolls, or deposits. These may be 
scattered or separated by barren ground. 

Sometimes exploratory drilling is done on 
1000-foot centers; then perhaps closer drjj}- 
ing is engaged in if the area is found fayor. 
able. When ore is discovered, it is advan. 
tageous to offset ore bodies and block out ore 
bodies before making the necessary expen- 
ditures for sinking shafts, tunnels or crogg 
cuts which may involve the expenditure of 
large sums of money. Drilling programs may 
take place prior to actual discoveries. 1, 
during this period, the locator is subject to 
location by adverse claimants or 
jumpers,” trouble may be brewing. 

In the race to find new ore bodies, scientific 
methods may be used. Some ore bodies haye 
been located with airborne radiometric 
equipment. The Jackpile mine in New Mex- 
ico is said to have been discovered through 
the use of this method. Even the study of 
trees and plants is being resorted to, for an 
analysis of the plant life in particular areas 
may serve as a lead to the location of ore 
deposits. Geochemical and geophysical tech- 
niques are being developed which may be 
used in future work in the increasing search 
for source materials. 

Miners on the plateau refer to the Salt 
Wash member of the Morrison formation, the 
Shinarump, and the Chinle as being those 
which should be carefully studied, but recent 
development have led some to conclude that 
“uranium is where you find it” and that it 
may be found in many additional formations, 
estimated at 35. 

What the future holds for the mining in- 
dustry with regard to discovery requirements 
will be decided by the courts, but some are 
suggesting that the innumerable problems 
should be resolved by legislative action. In 
any case, it is to be hoped that the miner's 
needs and requirements will be recognized 
and that the prospector will not be sacrificed 
to the whims and fancies of major mining 
interests. 

Location procedure generally requires the 
sinking of a discovery shaft upon the lode 
to a depth of at least 10 feet from the lowest 
part of the rim of such shaft at the surface, 
or deeper, if necessary to show a well-defined 
crevice. Such a shaft is not required in 
Utah. 

Under an act approved by our governor 
April 8, 1955, it is possible for the locator of 
a mining claim in Colorado, in lieu of the 
sinking of a discovery shaft, within the pe- 
riod allowed for the recording of the loca- 
tion certificate, to file a map attached to the 
location certificate which shall be of a scale 
of approximately 1 inch equals 500 feet, pre- 
pared from an actual field survey and shall 
show the following: 

(a) The name and address of the discov- 
erer of the claim; 

(b) The legal subdivisions of the land 
upon which the claim is located, if such land 
be surveyed; 

(c) The claim pattern with courses and 
distances of the boundary lines, and refer- 
ence to the nearest section or quarter-sec- 
tion corner of the public-land survey, if sur- 
veyed, or reference to a permanent monu- 
ment, if unsurveyed, by which the lo ation 
of the claim on the ground can be readily 
and accurately ascertained. 

If the claim were located prior to April 8. 


“claim 


1955, the locator may, if he acts within 180 
days, avail himself of the provisions of the 
section by preparing and filing with the 
county clerk of the county in which the 
claim is situated an amended location certif- 
icate with the map, as provided in the law. 


Attention is called to the fact that this 
legislation does not change the present State 
law but simply gives the locator the right - 
file a map instead of sinking a discovery 
shaft. Such a shaft may serve no purpose 
whatever for it is a known fact that in many 
instances discovery shafts have been suns 
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where no discovery of mineral in place has 


been made. Bulldozers have been used by 
enterprising individuals and companies to 
dig holes simply in an attempt to show good 
{faith or to comply with Colorado law. 

It is reported that the Federal Land Office 
is presently inclined to recognize the dis- 
covery of ore in a drill hole as a valid dis- 
covery of uranium. Some have questioned 
the merits of this procedure. Wyoming has 
attempted to amend its discovery shaft, tun- 
nel, or pit requirement by providing for an 
aggregate of 50 feet of drilling, with no 
drill hole less than 10 feet, which shall 
expose deposits of valuable minerals in qual- 
ity sufficient to justify a reasonably prudent 
man in expending money and effort in fur- 
ther exploration and development. Colo- 
rado law has been strictly interpreted in 
Beals v. Cone, where it was held that a 
discovery of mineral in place must be re- 
vealed in the discovery shaft and the mere 
fact that a discovery of mineral is made 
elsewhere on the claim cannot suffice or 
take the place of the exposure required in 
the discovery shaft. Courts in other Ctates 
have been more lenient and have not re- 
quired the exposure of mineral in the dis- 
covery shaft where discovery was made else- 
where on the claim and work performed 
thereon was equivalent to that necessary in 
driving a discovery shaft. 

While legal minds may differ as to what 
the courts will do with drill holes in the 
future with reference to their application 
to laws of discovery, it is hoped that the 
courts will follow the procedure of taking 
into consideration the practices and customs 
of the miners so that orderly development 
of uranium deposits can take place. 


Here, time does not permit reference to 
locations on State lands generally, or ways 
and means of acquiring rights to prospect 
on State lands. But Senate bill No. 273, 
approved by our governor April 15, 1955, pro- 
vides that location of mineral claims may 
be made upon unleased State mineral lands. 
The discoverer of a body of mineral is re- 
quired to post conspicuously a notice de- 
claring that he has made such a discovery 
on the date attached to the notice. Within 
10 days after posting such notice, he is re- 
quired to notify the State board of land 
commissioners of his discovery and arrange 
for a permit to explore the extent of the 
discovery. Within 60 days from the date 
of the discovery, he is required to take a 
upon such terms as the land board 
provide, or apply for an extension of 
the permit. 

RIGHTS BEFORE DISCOVERY 
The rights of a locator before discovery 


lease 


were summarized recently as follows: “There 
are two distinct lines of authority—one 
which might be called the strict interpre- 


‘alion of the law and the other the expanded 
interpretation of the doctrine of pedis pos- 
sessio. Under this strict interpretation, no 
rights to mining locations attach until a 
aiscovery has been made. The only rights 

ig to a prospector while searching for 
nuneral prior to discovery is the right not 
‘o be disturbed in his possession of the 
‘tual ground underfoot upon which he is 
working. Such right would not allow him 


hhold an entire claim from exploration 
DY others.” 


O wit 


Under the ‘expanded interpretation,’ a 
"uzen is in the position of an express in- 
‘tee in entering and exploring the public 

comain for minerals. Under this doctrine, a 
miner who makes a iocation on unappro- 
ed lands, remains in possession and 
‘gently performs work looking to a dis- 
very, is thereby entitled, while so engaged, 
retain such possession and exclude others 
ieretrom, at least for a reasonable time 


« 

( 
t¢ 
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Providing he takes proper action to so ex- 


clude others.” 
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In advising miners on this last interpreta- 
tion, it is respectfully suggested that you 
caution them that, in the absence of dis- 
covery, they should take great care in 
properly marking the boundaries of their 
claims, making their presence known, main- 
taining actual occupation and diligently 
proceeding with exploration; and when, or 
if, an attempted adverse entry is made, to 
take action promptly to eject the intrud- 
ing party. 

Injunctive relief may not be available in 
all cases. Generally speaking, in actions 
in the nature of quiet title or ejectment, 
cases may be decided upon the facts at the 
time the suits were filed. Perhaps there is 
some justification for the action of a few 
miners on the Plateau in maintaining armed 
guards on their claims prior to actual dis- 
covery. Legal precedent, however, would 
hardly condone t!-is practice. 

That a qualified person may take posses- 
sion and hold public lands for a reasonable 
length of time while prospecting for mineral 
was affirmed in Cochran et al. v. Bonebrake 
et al., wherein the department followed 
the doctrine of pedis possessio laid down 
in Union Oil Company v. Smith and further 
held that that doctrine was one of judicial 
interpretation, such possession being no 
more than a tenancy at will. Actual posses- 
sion is sufficient against one with no better 
right. But a peaceable location by another 
will defeat it. 

In the case of Sam Clark and Angeline D. 
Clark the department held that prior to dis- 
covery, an explorer in actual occupation and 
in diligent search for a mineral is a licensee 
or tenant at will, against whom no adverse 
right can be initiated or acquired through 
forcible or fraudulent intrusion upon his 
possession; but that if occupancy is relaxed, 
or be incide.:tal to something other than a 
diligent search for mineral, another may 
acquire a valid right by peaceable entry and 
compliance wtih law. 

To continue, once a location with a dis- 
covery has been made, the claim is good 
against the United States. The United 
States cannot invalidate a valid claim (loca- 
tion with discovery) for failure to do assess- 
ment work. The United States could in- 
validate for abandonment, but abandon- 
ment is a problem of intent and is some- 
times most difficult of proof. 

While the Government cannot invalidate 
a mining claim for failure to perform as- 
sessment work, a new locator can file on such 
land. The assessment work requirement is 
in part required by Federal statute and in 
part by local law or mining district regula- 
tions. 

Recently, certain lands withdrawn by the 
Atomic Energy Commission were restored to 
mineral entry. Several thousand locations 
were filed in Montrose County alone. A long 
line of locators appeared at the county court- 
house at the opening of the clerk’s office at 
the time the land was officially opened for 
mineral entry. Objection was raised that lo- 
cations had been made prior to the time 
set for the reopening of the land for location. 
Some locators evidently thought that the 
Bureau of Land Management could issue a 
patent to a mining claim located on with- 
drawn land that is later opened to mining 
entry, if no adverse claim has intervened. 
It seems that when a mining claim is located 
on land closed to mining entry, the mining 
claim does not vest without relocation after 
termination of the withdrawal. 

A question which evidently has not been 
ruled upon is whether a mining location 
without a discovery is terminated when the 
Federal Government withdraws the lands on 
which it is located from mining entry prior 
to a later discovery, although the miner be 
diligently seeking the ore at all times. It is 
contended that the claim cannot be per- 
fected by discovery after the date the with- 
drawal becomes effective. 
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The basic mining law should not be con- 
fused with mineral leasing acts. Prior to 
February 25, 1920, oil and gas, oil shale and 
certain other claims were located under the 
mining laws. The Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 permitted acquisition of leases on coal, 
phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas by 
application for leases from the proper agency. 
Section 37 of the act protected all then ex- 
isting valid mining claims. Potassium had 
been especially treated under the act of Oc- 
tober 2, 1917. The Potash Act of February 
7, 1927, placed potash under the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. Coal had formerly been 
dealt with by special action. 

The Leasing Act procedure is for the oil 
and gas or other mineral lease applicant to 
secure his lease from the Bureau of Land 
Management’s District Land Office for the 
States in which the land is located. The 
application is recorded in that office. There 
is no requirement as to recording the lease 
in the local county clerk’s office. 


Examination of the debates preceding 
passage of the Mineral Leasing Act or the 
reports of the committees of Congress con- 
sidering the legislation, fail to disclose that 
there was any intent on the part of Congress 
to withdraw those areas submitted to leasing 
procedure from mineral location. However, 
under the regime of Harold L. Ickes as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, there were land Office 
decisions, which, in effect, segregated those 
lands generally referred to as oil and gas 
leased areas from mineral entry and further 
held that the filing of application for mineral 
lease will segregate the land*from mineral 
entry (idem.). Some rulings went so far as 
to hold that the determination that land 
contained leasable minerals segregated the 
land from mineral entry. Additional rulings 
held, further, that consent by the applicant 
for patent to inserting a reservation of leas- 
able minerals in the patent did not author- 
ize the issuance of such a patent. 


The miners on the Colorado Plateau, in 
the early stages of the development of the 
uranium industry, were not aware of these 
land office decisions when they made their 
locations and expended large sums of money 
in the development of their claims. Thus, 
in some instances, locations were made on 
prior existing oil and gas leased aréas. Even 
eminent counsel such as E. B. Adams, esq., 
of Grand Junction, writing in Dicta stated, 
“At that time I had no idea of the millions 
of acres under oil and gas leases on the 
Colorado Plateau, or that the Bureau of 
Land Management had ruled that no valid 
mineral location could be made within the 
area covered by such leases.” 

There were those who felt that the correct 
remedy for this conflict was the obtaining 
from the department a reversal of its former 
decisions. Such a procedure is not uncom- 
mon with a department when a new ad- 
ministration goes into office. But the hue 
and cry became so great that emergency 
Jegislation, Public Law 250, enacted Au- 
gust 12, 1953, was enacted validating min- 
ing claims located on oil- and gas-leased 
areas within the period from July 31, 1939, 
to January 1, 1953. No mention was 
made in the bill of uranium claims, as such. 

Pending the enactment of more extensive 
legislation, the AEC issued circular 7 provid- 
ing for leases of uranium properties on areas 
staked in the same manner as mining claims. 
The act of August 13, 1954, was then enacted 
primarily for the purpose of establishing a 
system of multiple mineral development on 
public domain lands and on lands which the 
United States has patented with a reserva- 
tion of the mineral deposits; to authorize the 
validation of certain mining claims located 
between specified dates; to repeal the re- 
quirement for the reservation of fissionable 
source materials to the United States in all 
patents and to remove any doubt that min- 
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ing locations can be made for such materials 
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Regulations have been issued to implement 
the law and it is suggested that those inter- 
ested secure the circular entitled “Multiple 
Development of Mineral Deposits Under the 
Mining and Mineral Leasing Laws,” which is 
a new part of 186 of the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations, title 43, Public Lands: Interior, 
chapter I, Bureau of Land Management. You 
will find the procedure therein provides 
delightful reading for some cool evening in 
front of the fireplace. 

In urging the passage of this legislation, 
Clair M. Senior, Esq., of Salt Lake City, stated 
that the Interior Department appears to have 
interpreted the Atomic Energy Act of August 
1, 1946, as precluding the location after Aug- 
ust 1, 1946, of a mining claim for fissionable 
source materials. 

the Atomic Energy Commission, to which 
is entrusted the administration of said 
Atomic Energy Act, does not appear, in its 
administration, to have shared said view of 
the Bureau of Land Management. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and committee reports in 
relation to the consideration of the above 
mentioned Public Law 250 do not indi- 
cate that Congress shared the Bureau of 
Land Management interpretation. It was 
also pointed out that most mining operations 
which were being conducted for uranium 
were under mining locations located subse- 
quent to August 1, 1946. 

It should be remembered that while oil 
and gas interests secured rights, under this 
legislation, to acquire leasable minerals on 
future mining locations as well as on prior 
mining claims if certain procedures referred 
to as in rem procedures are followed, that, in 
fact, the mining industry gained nothing in 
the new legislation of major importance. 

Much has been said in the press about the 
reopening of millions of acres to mining lo- 
cation by the passage of this act but the 
facts are that in all oil and gas leases fission- 
able source materials were reserved to the 
Federal Government, its agents and repre- 
sentatives. The Atomic Energy Commission 
had, in effect, taken the position that it 
could designate mining prospectors as its 
agents for the purpose of mining and ex- 
tracting uranium or other fissionable source 
material from any lands On which prior oil 
and gas leases had been granted. 


Nevertheless, even at a recent regional 
meeting of the American Bar Association, 
spokesmen for the influential oil industry 
still maintain that by securing the passage 
of Public Law 585, they granted concessions 
to the mining industry. The mining in- 
dustry is not clear as to what it gained for, 
as indicated above, it is still not clear what 
constitutes a valid uranium location. For- 
merly, the Land Office held that carnotite 
(the most common form of uranium ore on 
the Colorado Plateau) was nonmetalliferous. 
In a recent case, carnotite has been held 
metalliferous. 


The test as to whether a uranium deposit 
or other mineral deposit is lode or placer is 
the character of the deposit (rock in place) 
rather than the type of mineral involved. 
A “lode” is a vein or “aggregation of metal 
imbedded in quartz or other rock in place,” 
while a “placer” is a location of minerals 
“found loose in sand or gravel and not in 
the vein or in place.” 


Geologists may differ as to the source of 
the uranium, there being several different 
theories which have been propounded on the 
subject. But it is rather the method of oc- 
currence—the character—that governs rather 
than the source. Some uranium ore deposits 
are located as placers, some as lodes, some 
under both laws, but the majority are lo- 
cated as lode claims. The predominant for- 
mation is horizontal, being flat-bedded and 
isolated as are the host rock sediments. 
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VYranium deposits found in fractures should 
clearly be located as lodes. Most other 
uranium deposits are produced from ores 
which interfinger with mud or slit stone and 
are generally considered by the mining in- 
dustry to be lodes. Locations sheuld not be 
made for one mineral. Sometimes, as has 
been stated elsewhere, the treasure found is 
not the treasure sought. 

The courts will undoubtedly be called upon 
to resolve many questions relating to the 
uranium industry before stability is gained. 

Some attention might be directed to the 
difficulties involved in rendering a legal opin- 
ion on the rights, if any, of a locator who 
may in some instances be a company which 
is selling stock. As an illustration, in a 
recent SEC registration, a reputable law firm 
used the following verbage: 

“The company is of the opinion that it 
has a good and satisfactory possessory title 
to (such and such) mining claims. Never- 
theless, the validity of all unpatented mining 
claims is dependent upon inherent uncer- 
tainties and conditions that may prevent 
a fee title, in the usual sense, from existing 
or vesting. It is our opinion that possessory 
title to such unpatented mining claims is 
in the mining company, subject to the fol- 
lowing considerations: It is necessary to em- 
phasize that any such opinion as to the 
rights of parties to unpatented mining 
claims is to a very great extent dependent 
upon nonrecord facts which are not subject 
to determination by examining counsel re- 
lying on documents alone. This factor, to- 
gether with the uncertainties of the law to 
be applied in the new field of uranium 
mining make an element of uncertainty in- 
herent in any opinion relating to such claims. 

“Title to the instant claims has been cer- 
tified in your company by the abstractor. 
We find from examination of the facts set 
forth in the abstractor’s certificate that this 
title is subject to certain exceptions. We 
should like to stress that certain of these 
exceptions are by no means unique to your 
particular claims, but are, in fact, inherent 
in a substantial portion of the uranium 
mining claims located in the area. Indeed, 
an examination of your claims leads us to the 
opinion that they are on a sounder legal 
basis than most such uranium claims. The 
abstractor has, in his certificate, concurred 
in this opinion and has stated that such 
title is ‘unusually clear.’ ” 

In expressing an opinion as to title, a great 
deal of comminsense and good sound judg- 
ment is required if the legal profession is to 
help the industry develop. 

Much attention has been given in the 
Press to the misuse of the mining laws. 
Abuses have been reported—cabin sites have 
been located, saloons and hot dog stands 
have been constructed thereon. Complaint 
seems not to issue against legitimate mining 
locations but rather, these abuses. In United 
States v. Rizzinelli the Federal District Court 
of Idaho ruled that the nonmining activity 
of operating a saloon on a mining claim 
within a national forest could be prohibited. 
Also, there has been administrative action 
against the claimant based on nonmining 
uses of mining claims when it has been 
shown that the mining was not the principal 
purpose of the claim, and at least one in- 
junction has been issued. Legislation is 
now before the Congress which, when en- 
acted, will separate the surface and the sub- 
surface rights prior to patent. 

On March 11 of this year, the acting solici- 
tor for the Bureau of Land Management 
stated in part that the authority of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to sell timber on 
public lands does not extend to timber on 
valid unpatented mining claims. Only when 
a claim has been determined to be invalid 
in accordance with the rules of practice and 
applicable law, may the Bureau dispose of 
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the timber. This is another case in which 
the department has reversed a former memo. 
randum. However, notwithstanding this 
recent decision, current Federal legislation 
is designed to restrict the use of mining 
claims to mining uses prior to patent. F 

William E. Colby, Esq., who for many years 
practiced law with the recognized authority 
Curtis H. Lindley of the San Francisco bar. 
and for 50 years practiced mining law, ang 
taught the subject at the University of Cali. 
fornia for more than a quarter of a century, 
cautioned: “A fundamental premise which 
we must keep constantly in mind in cop. 
sidering proposed changes in the existing law 
is whether the alleged defects in that law 
are due to the law itself, or to a failure to 
properly enforce the law. If the latter js 
the case, new laws will have little effect in 
remedying the situation.” 

With reference to confining the use of the 
surface to strictly mining activities, Mr. Col. 
by had this to say: “There would be great 
danger to the miner in any such plan. Zeal. 
ous enforcers of the system could make it 
very uncomfortable for the miner and ham- 
per his mining activities over differences of 
opinion as to what is a legitimate mining 
use. The courts have already recognized 
that timber, etc., must be used on the min- 
ing claims for mining purposes and have 
also prevented other uses foreign to mining 
and inimical to the public interest.” 

Regardless of the sage advice of such emi- 
nent authorities, it seems that legislation 
will be passed in this session of Congress 
which will restrict any mining claims here- 
after located under the mining laws of the 
United States to no other use prior to issu- 
ance of patent therefor than for purposes 
of prospecting, mining, or processing oper- 
ations and those uses reasonably incident 
thereto. The passage of this legislation will, 
in my humble judgment, present many new 
problems which the lowly prospectors have 
not faced in previous experiences with Gov- 
ernment officialdom. God forbid that the 
prospector will be driven from the public 
domain. His value to humanity becomes 
more—not less—important as_ civilization 
advances. 

The next step in proposed legislation will 
undoubtedly be a redefinition of what con- 
stitutes “discovery.” Here again, caution 
is suggested lest all the principles herein 
enunciated and referred to be cast aside “in 
one fell swoop.” 


Box Score on the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, for several years the National 
Education Association’s committee on 
international relations has issued annu- 
ally a Box Score on the U.N. The 1955 
edition, recently released, lists 22 sub- 
jects on which it tells briefly the prob- 
lem, what action was taken by the 
United Nations, and what the results 
have been. These annual inventories 
of U.N. activities have been widely used 
by schools and also by many other or- 
ganizations, such as clubs and churches. 
I am inserting the pamphlet herewith 1n 
the REcorpbD: 
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i, The problem 
in —_—_- 
ig 1, Atoms for peace.—How to promote development and 

guarantee use of atomic power for peaceful pursuits and 
rs the benefit of all mankind, 
y, 2 Disarmament —How to control the increasingly de- 
r, structive Weapons of mass annihilation and reduce the 
d general level of all armaments, 
. 3 Formosa Straits.—How to settle the hostilities in the 
y, China Sea between Communist China (People’s Repub- 
h lic of China) and Republic of China (Formosa). 
\- 4, French colonies.-How to resolve disputes which 
. pave existed for some time between France and Tunisia 
5 nd Morocco s 
W F 5. Greece.— How to handle Greek complaint to Security 
0 Council (1946) that aid was given to Greek guerrillas by 
is Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
n 

6. Indonesia.—How to resolve fighting between the 

e Netherlands and the Indonesians over sovereignty for 
Ke Indonesia 
. > International Law.—How to establish and apply rules 
- of international law, and to adjust and settle interna- 
it tional disputes by legal rather than political or military 
" means . 
is s. Italian colonies.—How to settle disagreement of 
. Britain, France, Russia, and United States on disposi- 
g tion of colonies renounced by Italy in Italian Peace 
d Treaty of 1947. 
9, Iran.—How to handle Tran’s charges that Russian 
e troops lagged in leaying northern Iran and Russia was 
g interfering in Iran’s internal affairs (1946). 

10, Kashmir.—How to avoid war over India’s com- 

plaint that Pakistan was assisting tribal invaders of 
' state of Jammu and Kashmir (1948). 
n 
5 11, Korea.How to treat surprise attack on Republie 
3 of Korea, June 25, 1950 by North Korean forces crossing 

the 38th parallel. 
e 
8 
t 
, 
y 12. Palestine —How to decide future of Palestine when 
. British mandate expired in 1948, 
8 . 
, 13. Refugees —How to help resolve the tragic conse- 
; quences of war. Many refugee questions still unsettled: 
: tatelessness; the 870,000 Palestine refugees; several 
1 bundred thousand other refugees, 
l 14, Righis of man.—Fow to increase respect for human 
. right lhis is one of the yardsticks for measuring social 
l progress, and failures to do so endanger peace. Genocide 
; (destruction of religious, national, racial, or ethnic group) 
' is @ prime example, 

15. Sowing seeds of peace.— How to combat the virus of 
war which thrives on ignorance, hunger, disease and 
poverty, 

16. Syrla and Lehanon.—How to speed up evacuation 
oft 


ese Countries by 


British and French troops (1946). 


I". Technical cooperation and economic development.— 


How to develop a program for raising living standards in 


unde 


ind hivt 


18 
fl 


developed areas, 


Trade and tariffs—Wlow to reduce trade barriers 
which block international trade, 
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The action 


General Assembly unanimously endorsed (1954) crea- 
tion of an international atomic energy agency of nations 
interested in sharing the development of atomic power 
for peaceful use. 

The impasse in disarmament negotiations was over 
come in 1954, when Russia agreed to a broader basis of 
discussion, including international supervision of 
weapons, 

New Zealand brought issue before the U. N. (1954): 
Question debated; Communist China refused invitation 
to send representatives. 

General Assembly voted to postpone consideration of 
these problems while negotiations are going on between 
France and the two colonies (1954). 

The Security Council set up a Commission of Investi- 
gation which it sent to Greece. A General Assembly 
Special Committee on the Balkans made on-the-spot 
observations and helped mediate the complaint. 


Australia and India (1947) brought question to the 
attention of the Security Council. Security Council 
provided mediation and worked to settle disputes after 
series of cease-fires. 

U.N. Charter created International Court of Justice as 
judicial organ of U. N. General Assembly set up Inter- 
national Law Commission to codify, and encourage 
progressive development of international law (1947). 

The four powers concerned agreed to abide by decision 
of General Assembly. 


feeurity Council adopted resolution to work toward 
a solution. 


Security Council commission arranged a cease fire, 
and both countries agreed on plebiscite by which this 
state could decide whether to become a part of Pakistan 
or India. 

United States brought the problem before the Security 
Council which termed invasion breach of peace and 
requested U. N. members to assist Republic of Korea to 
maintain its independence. Sixteen nations sent troops, 
4 gave economic, medical or other aid. Chinese Com- 
wmupist forces joined North Korean troops in same year. 


Britain asked General Assembly help in 1947. Assem- 
bly recommended partition: an Arab state, a Jewish 


and international status for Jerusalem, all linked in an | 


economic union, State of Israel was created in 1948, 
became 59th member of U. N. in 1949. 

International Refugee Organization (IRO) created in 
1948; superseded in 1951 by High Commissioner for 
Refugees. A separate agency was created in 1948 to aid 
Palestine refugees, General Assem)ly in 1955 provided 
for setting up of new voluntary fund to promote perma- 
nent solution to refugee problems. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and conven- 
tion on Genocide adopted by General Assembly, Decem- 
ber 1948, (Almost 50 governments have ratified Con- 
vention, not United States.) Convention on Political 
Rights of Women adopted December 1952. All three 
in process of ratification by member nations. 
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Jorking in partnership with the United Nations are | 


the Economic and Social Council of the U. N. 
Specialized Agencies set up to deal with international eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural problems. The agencies are: 
UNESCO (education, science, culture); FAO (agricul- 
ture); WHO (health); ILO (labor); International BAN K 
(capital); International Monetary FUND (currency 
problems); ICAO (aviation); UPU (postal): ITU (tele- 
communication); WMO (meteorology); 1RO (refugees). 


Syria and Lebanon complained to Security Council. 
Great Britain and France accepted resolution favoring 
withdrawal of their troops in spite of Russian veto. 

(1) U.N. Technical Assistance Administration began 
in 1949 expanding its aid programs and coordinating 
them with programs of Specialized Agencies and member 
states. (2) General Assembly voted unanimously (1953) 
to create Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) to provide grants-in-aid and 
low-interest loans. (3) An International Finance Cor- 
poration to draw private capital into partnership with 
UN funds approved by Assembly at 1954 session. 

(1) A charter for an International Trade Organization 
(ITO) was decided upon at Havana Conference 1947-48, 
but never ratified by member states. (2) A General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) with 34 mem- 
ber countries as contracting parties was formulated in 
1947. (3) Commission on International Commodity 
Trade established in 1954, to study the international 
commodity market. 
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The score 
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An international conference on peaceful uses of atomie 
energy convenes in Geneva (August 1955). Negotiations 
for an International Atomic Energy Agency are in 
progress. ‘ 

General Assembly directed Disarmament Commission 
to make a new attempt at agreement, and subcommittee 
is now working in London. 


Still unsettled and world danger spot. 
Negotiations in progress. 


Conditions improved and the General Assembly 
Special Committee dissolved in 1951. A new Balkan 
subcommission of the U. N. Peace Observation Com- 
mission was set up in 1952. It was discontinued in 1954 
at the request of Greece. 

Republic of Indonesia (70,000,000) came into being in 
1949, and became 60th member of the U. N. in 1950. 


_ International Court of Justice has delivered judgment 
in 10 cases. U.N. has requested 8 advisory opinions, hut 
individual nations have not made full use of the Court. 


As result of U. N. action Libya became fully independ- 
ent in 1952; Eritrea was federated with Ethiopia as an 
autonomous unit (1952); Somaliland was put under 
trusteeship until 1960, with Italy as administering 
authority. 

Soviet troops left peacefully. 


Truce lines were established and maintained. Some 
agreement obtained on demilitarization of area, but ne 
agreement on conditions of plebiscite. 


_ First time in history that troops were used by an 
international organization for collective military action 
against aggression. An armistice agreement was signed 
July 27, 1953, after 2 years of negotiation. Prisoners 
were exchanged and extensive relief and rehabilitation 
programs begun ($48,000,000 budgeted for 1954-55). 
The U.N. firmly established the principle of nonforcible . 
repatriation of prisoners. The U. N. is seeking unifica- 
tion of Korea by peaceful means; Russia remains opposed 
to unification. 

Hostilities between Arabs and Jews broke out when 
British mandate expired. U. N. mediation secured end 
to armed conflict and an armistice was signed in 1949 
Many questions remained unsettled and sporadic armed 
outbreaks occur, especially around the Gaza area. 

Almost 2 million persons repatriated or resettled to 
date; the U. N. Works and Relief Agency for Palestine 
Refugees gives aid to more than 870,000. The U. N, 
mandate over Palestine refugees was extended 5 years 
un til 1960, 


A convention on Freedom of Information (to come 
before Assembly by 1956) is in the draft stage, as are two 
covenants—one on civil and political rights, and one on 
Economies, social] and cultural rights. The covenants 
are to come before Assembly’s 1955 session, 


The record of what the U. N. and these agencies have 
accomplished is impressive. Examples: In contre] of 


of 


| narcotic drugs a U. N. Opium Conference adopted first 
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international] agreement limiting production of wholesale 
trade in, and use of opium (1953). UNESCO has set up 
fundamental education centers to combat illiteracy in 
Mexico for Latin America, in Egypt for Arab nations. 
FAO is carrying out programs for seed and crop improve- 
ment, land reclamation, fisheries development, increase 
of electric power, and raising of labor production. WHO 
experts in many countries fight malaria (300 million per- 
sons affected), tuberculosis, other diseases. ILO brings 
government, labor and management together to solve 
industrial, manpower and related problems. 

Following decision in Security Council, British and 
French troops were withdrawn. 


Since 1950 (1) technical aid programs received pledges 
for about $97 million from 70 governments ($20 million 
average a year). There have been approximately 700 
UNTAA projects in 84 countries. At end of 1954, 946 
technical experts were working in some 75 countries and 
territories. In 1954 about 1,500 fellowships awarded. 
(2) Consultations about SUNFED are going on with 
member states. (3) Statutes for an Internation Finance 
Corporation being drafted by International Bank. 

(1) Issue of ITO remains unresolved. (2) GATT has 
negotiated concessions leading to tariff reductions on 
more than 55,000 items. (3) CICT is now studying 
international commodity market and will report to 
Economic and Social Council end of 1955. 
































































































The problem 





19. Trust and non-self-governing territories.—W hat to do 
about territories formerly under League of Nations man- 
date, or detached from World War II enemy states, and 
non-self-governing territories affecting 200 million people. 


0. Assignment children (UNICEF).—How to help the 
two-thirds of the world’s 900 million children who need 
food, medical aid, clothing and shelter. 


21. U. N. membership —How can other nations join 
the U. N.? 


open to all peace-loving states which accept the obliga- 


tions contained in the present Charter, and in the judg- | 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry | 


out these obligations.”’ 


22. Uniting for peace.—How to handle threats to peace 


when the Security Council fails to agree (1950), 





How To Use Box SCORE ON THE U. N., 1945-55 


The purpose of box score is to convey in 
simple concise form as much of the history 
of the United Nations as can be easily read 
and quickly absorbed. It is hoped it may 
also serve to increase teaching about world 
affairs. 

PRIMARY GRADES 


When the child enters his first classroom 
he is embarking upon his first experience in 
cooperative living outside the home. This 
simple form of cooperation reaches great 
complexity in an association of sovereign 
states such as the United Nations. There 
the diversity of language, custom, religion, 
etc., are multiplied many times. The ex- 
perience of the child in the classroom can 
be dramatized in such ways as to help him 
perceive that working together at all levels— 
the community, the nation, the world—is 
but an extension of earlier experiences. 
Here are some suggestions for ways in which 
box score may be useful. 

Learn about the songs, dolls, stamps, 
coins, and candies of U. N. countries. 

Learn about diseases of children, and prob- 
lems of health. 

Plan programs around Christmas and cele- 
brations of other lands. 

Draw flags of U. N. member nations. 

Learn games played by children of U. N. 
nations. 

Learn about food grown and eaten in U.N. 
countries. 

Plan a plane trip to U. N. capitals. 

Many of the activities for secondary grades 
which follow are applicable for use with 
primary students: 

SECONDARY GRADES 
Social studies 

Assign boxes to individuals or groups of 
students to keep up to date. 

Prepare a box score on U.N. specialized 
agencies. 

Make a location map of U. N. activities, 
1945-55. 

Give quizzes about points covered 
boxes. 

Examine history of past federations of na- 
tions. 

Compare League of Nations with United 
Nations. 

Use school newspaper. Supply with world 
news of the week, profiles of U. N. personali- 
ties, etc. 

Collect stamps of the United Nations. 
Sponsor an international relations club. 


in 


The action 


Trusteeship Council created which supervises admin- 
istration of 11 territories. Under U. N. Charter admin- 
istering powers are pledged to promote well-being of 
colonial peoples, to report to U. N. on conditions, 


General Assembly established United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (later called 
United Nations Children’s Fund, but UNICEF symbol 
retained) in December 1946, 


Applications of 21 countries for membership in U. N. 


Deadlock on new members since 1950. | are awaiting recommendations from Security Council. 
Charter states: “‘Membership in the United Nations is | U. | 
Burma, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Sweden, 


N. began with 51 countries; 9 added: Afghanistan, 
Thailand, Yemen. U.N. established a Special Com- 
mittee on Admission of New Members to explore means 
of facilitating admissions (1953). 


General Assembly adopted Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion, offered by United States in 1950. 





Plan a visit to U. N. headquarters. 
Write case histories about United 
tions activities. 


Arts and crafts 


Construct a model of U. N. headquarters. 
Draw posters depicting stories shown in 
boxes. 


Use “UNESCO World Art Series” (India, 
Australia, Egypt are available), and “Cata- 
logs of Color Reproductions of Paintings” 
to learn about art of the world. 


Science and mathematics 


Examine the U.N. budget; how special pro- 
grams are paid for; what each nation pays. 

Study the method of simultaneous inter- 
pretation of five languages at U.N. 

Review U.N. work in the atomic field. 

Determine what part science plays in the 
U. N. program. 


View UNESCO film World Without End to 
see U. N. and Specialized Agencies experi- 
ments in medicine, agriculture, education. 


Home economics 


Study food habits of other lands and how 
U. N. delegates are fed. 

Cook a U. N. lunch for teachers during 
U. N. week. 

Sew a set of flags of U. N. countries. 

Examine costumes of U. N. member na- 
tions. 


Na- 


Languages 


Start an international correspondence pro- 
gram. 

Sponsor a language conversation club. 

Study U. N. reports prepared in the five 
official languages, English, French, Russian, 
Spanish, Chinese. 

Learn greetings in U. N. languages. 

Find out how much and where English is 
spoken throughout the world. Same for 
French. 

English and literature 

Read literary classics of other nations. 

Study lives of great poets, writers, states- 
men of the world. 

Physical education 

Learn dances, games, and sports of other 
nations. 

Review Olympic movement and other in- 
ternational sports competitions. 

Music 


Listen to national anthems of U. N. na- 
tions. 

Learn folk music and popular songs of 
other nations. 
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| 
Resolution | against aggression in case of a veto in the Security Council 


provided in part that General Assembly can act, by 
two-thirds vote, when veto deadlocks Security Council. 













































































Trust territories: In Pacific, administered by Unite 
States (1), Australia (2), New Zealand (1), 
by United Kingdom (3), France (2), 


{ 
l 
In Africa 
| om Belgium (1), Italy 
(1, until 1960). U, N. receives reports on more than 60 


non-self-governing territories. Trust territories areh 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands—Marianas Mar. 
shalls, Carolines—(United States); New Guinea’ (Aus. 
tralia); Nauru (Australia); Western Samoa (New Jos. 
land); Tanganyika (United Kingdom): “a 
(United Kingdom and France); 
Kingdom and France); Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium) 
Somaliland (Italy). U. N. has approved greater par. 
ticipation in public affairs by peoples of trust territories 
because of advancement they have made. 

In 1955 UNICEF will have mass health and feeding 
programs in some 90 countries to aid approximately 39 
million children and mothers. These include work to 
control and stamp out tuberculosis, malaria, yaw 
trachoma and other diseases, eee 

While some member states advicate membership for 
all nations (universality), the following still seek mem. 
bership: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Re. 
public of Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
Laos, Libya, People’s Republic of Mongolia, Nepal, 
Portugal, Romania, Vietnam, and Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. 

General Assembly strengthened. 


Cameroons 
Togoland (United 


Tt can take action 


Ke 


Start a collection of 
records. 


foreign-language 


Libraries 


Plan U.N. exhibits of books, posters, maps, 
flags, coins of other nations. 

Encourage special reading and listening 
programs on U. N. countries. 

Feature different country’s exhibits each 
week during the school year. 


Assemblies 


Present pageants of the festivals of U.N. 
countries. 

Plan observance of U. N. Day, Human 
Rights Day, World Health Day, etc 

Sponsor speakers from community who 
have traveled or worked abroad. 

Plan film showings about the U. N,, the 
specialized agencies, and related topics. 


Other 


Listen to local radio programs about U.N 

Sell UNICEF Christmas cards as a class 
project. 

Participate in UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan 
(to send supplies and equipment to school 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories in less 
developed countries.) 


SOME HELPFUL PUBLICATIONS 


Atlasphere.! Inflatible plastic globe of 
world; washable; nontoxic; $1. Blaine Co, 
Inc., 110 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Education for International Understand- 
ing in American Schools; $1. Committee 
on International Relations, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Festival of Nations (Pageant); free 
AAUN, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. %. 

Games of the United Nations Countries; ' 
25 cents. USCUN, 816 2ist Street NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Guide to Teaching About the U. N. and 
World Affairs (with NEA).' Teachers’ Hand- 
book; 10 cents. AAUN, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

How Children Learn About Human Rights: 
FSA Bulletin 1951, No. 9; 15 cents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Model General Assembly, Model Security 
Council, Model Trusteeship Council; 10 cents 


each. AAUN, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
RT, Ws Es 
Oliver Becomes a Weatherman.’ Julian 


Messner, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N es 
Planning U. N. Quizzes; 5 cents. USCUN, 
816 21st Street NW., Washington 6, D. ©. 


— 


1 Especially useful at elementary level. 
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Poster: U N. Postage Stamps; free. U.N. 

Postal Administration U. N., New York, N. Y. 
sharing Skill (stories of technical assist- 

ance); 35 cents. U. N., New York, N. Y. 

Toys at Work.1 Children’s Press, Inc., 
Thorp and Monroe Street, Chicago 7, 11. 

U. N. Films; free. Films Division, U. N., 
New York, N. Y¥. 

U. N. Reporter (monthly). Official con- 
densation; $1 @ year. James Gray, Inc., 216 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

UNESCO: What It Is, What It Does, How 
It Works. Flyer; free. United States State 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

UNICEF and the Children; free. 
New York, N. Y. 

Where To Go for U. N. Information. De- 
partment of State Publication 5112; 15 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

. C. 

P WHO Newsletter (monthly); free to 
schools. World Health Organization, 1501 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
6 D. C. 

World Affairs. Approaches to an Under- 
standing of World Affairs, 25th yearbook, 
NCSS, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; $3.50. Paper bound. 

World's favorite Recipes. USCUN, 816 21st 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Your visit to the United Nations; free. 
Committee on International Relations, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C, 


U. N., 


SOME RESOURCE AGENCIES 


American Association for the United Na- 
tions, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
Bik 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Church P@ace Union, 170 East 64th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Committee on International Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

United States Department of State, Public 
Liaison Division Washingon 25, D. C. 

United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Pan American Union, 17th and Constitu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

United Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation, New York, N. Y. 

United States Committee for the United 
a 816 21st Street NW., Washington 6, 

C. 

United States National Commission for 
a Department of State, Washington 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

WHAT THE U.N. COSTS 
Here is some material for a mathematics 


Dollar costs 


What is the per capita cost to 160 million 
Americans for the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in 1955? 

Per capita 

(cents) 

U.N. budget ($13,407,290) _...--_______. 8 

Ten Specialized agencies ($10,894,300)... 6 
Specific U. N. Programs ($68,354,871) 

(including technical assistance)...... 42 

Total (909/G66461)i. 56 


Dollar returns 


Do citizens of the United States receive 
’ny direct return for their participation in 
the international agencies? 

‘ U.N. pension funds are invested in United 
States: $56 million. 

U.N, spends in salaries, purchases, etc., 

ee $30 million. 
elegates and employees spend yearl 
about: $7 million, . oa — 
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Marquette University aad the New 
Research Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in the recent issue of 
the Marquette University Alumnus en- 
titled “Gift to Medicine.” 

The article deals with a diagnostic and 
research hospital which will be built in 
Milwaukee, Wis., as a result of a bequest 
made by the late Kurtis R. Froedtert, a 
Milwaukee industrialist. The hospital 
will cost upwards of $3 million, and will 
be staffed by members of the Marquette 
Medical School faculty. 

This is a magnificent gift to our com- 
munity, and the plan which has been 
drawn by the executors of the Froedtert 
estate has been described by the Rever- 
end Edward J. O’Donnell, S. J., president 
of Marquette University, as ‘‘a remark- 
able instance of philanthropic planning 
at its best.”” It will benefit our commu- 
nity and it carries a great promise for the 
future of medicine in Milwaukee. 

I am certain that Marquette Univer- 
sity, which is celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary this year, is both honored and 
happy to participate in this worthy pro- 
ject. It will present a new challenge, 
and a new opportunity to Marquette as 
she stands upon the threshold of a new 
life. 

The article follows: 

Girt To MEDICINE—FROEDTERT ESTATE ESTAB- 
LISHES FUND FOR RESEARCH HOSPITAL To BE 
STAFFED MAINLY BY MARQUETTE FACULTY 
A diagnostic and research hospital to cost 

upward of $3 million and to be staffed by 

members of the Marquette Medical School 
faculty will be built as a result of a bequest 
made by the late Kurtis R. Froedtert, wealthy 

Milwaukee industrialist. The plan was re- 

vealed by executors of the Froedtert trust 

February 22 at a conference of university 

officials and Milwaukee business and indus- 

trial leaders. 

Mr. Froedtert, who died December 6, 1951, 
left an estate estimated in excess of $10 
million. In his will he stipulated that 60 
percent of his estate should be established 
as a charitable trust to be used to build a 
hospital and for other educational, scientific, 
and health programs to be designated by the 
executors. 

A medical center was deemed the most 
suitable expression of the will by the execu- 
tors’ group composed of Leon Foley, William 
Janssen, Jr., Howard Ott, and Joseph Rapkin, 
Mr. Froedtert’s personal attorney. The 
executors followed the suggestions of Dr. 
Basil MacLean, director of New York City 
hospitals, who, in 1952, was requested to 
make a study of the medical situation in 
Milwaukee and submit recommendations for 
distribution of the Froedtert trust. He was 
assisted by John Law, an administrator at 
the Grace New Haven (Conn.) Hospital. 

Upon completion of their survey in 1953 
Dr. MacLean and Law made the following 
recommendations: 

A moderate sized hospital should be built. 
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The primary purpose of the hospital should 
be teaching and research. 

The Froedtert trust should give continuous 
financial support to the hospital. 

The hospital should include on its board, 
representatives from the medical school and 
the community. 

The Froedtert hospital should be built 
near the county general hospital. 

Present plans call for the construction 
of a 100- to 150-bed hospital designed pri- 
marily for research and teaching. The center 
will be staffed mainly by full-time members 
of the Marquette medical faculty. The first 
step in the plan of the Froedtert executors 
is the strengthening and expansion of the 
school’s full-time faculty. At the present 
time the faculty consists of 34 full-time in- 
structors, of whom 8 are clinical teachers 
specializing in bedside lectures with actual 
cases. Other members staff the basic science 
departments such as anatomy, biochemistry, 
pharmacology, and physiology. When the 
medical center is completed, the faculty staff 
will be expanded to include 25 full-time 
clinical instructors. 

The construction of the center and de- 
velopment of the faculty program is ex- 
pected to require from 3 to5 years. Although 
the cost of constructing the center will be 
financed by the trust, expansion of the 
faculty staff is anticipated to require an ad- 
ditional $300,000 annualiy for the next 5 
years. As a result the medical school annual 
operating budget of $700,000 is being raised 
to $1 million. The additional funds will be 
solicited from the city’s business and indus- 
trial leaders, many of whom have already 
indicated a willingness to assist in the pro- 
gram. 

The location of the center and date for the 
start of construction were not announced. 
It was reported, however, that one recom- 
mendation receiving serious consideration 
was that the center be situated in the vicinity 
of the Milwaukee General Hospital at 8700 
West Wisconsin Avenue. 

With the acceptance of Dr. MacLean’s rec- 
ommendations by the executors, the medical 
school and Milwaukee are expected to ex- 
perience a rapid rise to national recognition 
in the field of medical education and facili- 
ties. It is anticipated that the association 
of the university with a hospital devoted 
primarily to research and instruction will 
attract highly qualified physicians and med- 
ical investigators to the school's faculty. 


The hospital will also serve the citizens of 
the city, State, and neighboring States by 
providing trained specialists for consultation 
and treatment in difficult cases. Because 
routine cases will not be accepted at the hos- 
pital, its construction will not affect the 
stability of existing hospitals in the city. 

Dr. MacLean’s detailed report cited the 
lack of academic stimulation in the field of 
medicine in Milwaukee and the dependence 
of the city on the medical school. 

Commenting on the academic situation, 
Dr. MacLean said, “Milwaukee is a conserva- 
tive city and its conservatism permeates 
many activities of the city, including med- 
ical and hospital affairs. It seems proper 
to say that Milwaukee is not apt to pioneer 
in medical matters, but is inclined to adopt 
practices proven elsewhere. Many of the 
physicians engaged in practice in Milwau- 
kee are extremely capable and the private 
office patient receives good medical care. 
The stimulating effect of academic medicine, 
however, is said by some physicians to be 
felt less in Milwaukee medical practice than 
it is in many other large medical commu- 
nities.” 

With reference to the need of the city 
for the medical school, the report said med- 
ical progress depends largely upon medical 
schools and Milwaukee will advance med- 
ically only if the Marquette Medical School 
is strengthened. Milwaukee is indeed for- 
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tunate to have a medical school that adapts 
itself so well to the community. Indeed, 
there is much less town and gown cleavage 
apparent here than exists in many commu- 
nities with nondenominational schools. 

Regarding the relationship of the medical 
school with Milwaukee area residents, Dr. 
MacLean wrote, “It is believed that the sym- 
pathetic feeling projected toward the school 
of medicine by the citizens are due to the 
willingness of the school to participate in 
community affairs, to make their facilities 
and staff available to assist worthwhile proj- 
ects and because the dean of the school (Dr. 
John Hirschboeck), a native of Milwaukee, 
would appear to be as much interested in 
Milwaukee as in the Marquette Medical 
School.” 

The statement is illustrated in a survey 
of the citywide programs now being carried 
out by the school. A cancer diagnostic 
clinic at the Matthew Keenan health center 
is staffed by members of the medical school 
faculty. Another service to the community 
is the free eye clinic established through 
an endowment by the late Mrs. Harriet L. 
Cramer and located in the medical school. 

Within the school building is also situated 
an isotopes clinic providing drugs such as 
radioactive gold and iodine and affiliated 
with three voluntary hospitals and the coun- 
ty general hospital. Members of the faculty 
also teach and practice at the county hos- 
pital. 

The executors’ plan was described by Fa- 
ther Edward J. O’Donnell, S. J., president, as 
“a remarkable instance of philanthropic 
planning at its best and promises much for 
the future of medicine in Milwaukee.” Fa- 
ther O'Donnell said he was gratified that the 
Marquette Medical School has been thought 
of as a participant in this important under- 
taking. 

Dr. Hirschboeck prophesied that the 
Froedtert trust would provide what is needed 
to make Milwaukee a leader in medicine 
He said, “it is axiomatic that the standard 
of medical care in a community is at its 
highest level when medical, dental, nursing, 
and other health profession education set 
the pace. Every citizen and every hospital 
will be almost a direct beneficiary of this 
great venture.” 

He credited the success of Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York, the University of Michi- 
gan Hospital, and other public hospitals to 
“the presence of the medical school with its 
teachers and scientists in these hospitals.” 
Cited by Dr. Hirschboeck as examples of “the 
best in centers for teaching, research, and 
patient care” were Johns Hopkins in Balti- 
more and the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn. “The standards of American medi- 
cine would collapse if these university hos- 
pitals did not exist,” he said. 

“The Marquette Medical School,” said Dr. 
Hirschboeck, “‘needs more full-time teachers 
and scientists and hospital laboratories and 
wards where they can work and study per- 
plexing problems in diagnosis and treat- 
ment if it is to continue its development. 
In short the school needs a teaching hos- 
pital,” he continued. “There the faculty 
members can set up their research and 
educational headquarters and also provide 
those unusual diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures which cannot now be furnished in 
existing hospitals in Milwaukee. But they 
will still spend much of their time teaching 
in Milwaukee County and other affiliated 
hospitals.” 

Faculty and physical expansion in the 
past has been handicapped because of an 
annual operating deficit of approximately 
$100,000. The support from the Froedtert 
trust and businessmen and industrialists of 
the city is expected to accomplish much in 
reducing this loss. Of vital importance dur- 
ing these years of deficit operation has been 
the contributions of medical alumni who, 
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as a group, ranked fifth during 1953 among 
alumni of all the Nation’s medical schools 
in the total contributions to their alma 
mater. 

As a separate corporation from the uni- 
versity, the medical school has for the most 
part relied on its alumni and friends of the 
university for financial support. More than 
2,000 physicians have graduated from the 
medical school with the majority establish- 
ing their practices in Milwaukee and other 
communities throughout Wisconsin. 

An offspring of the Wisconsin College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the medical school 
began its official association with the uni- 
versity in 1913. In 1917 the school was in- 
corporated under its own articles of 
association. 

Classes in the Wisconsin college building 
were discontinued in October of 1932 when 
the Harriet L. Cramer Memorial Medical 
School on North 15th Street was completed. 
The Eben and Helene Carey Memorial 
medical-dental library addition to the medi- 
cal school was dedicated during 1954, com- 
pleting the physical facilities of the school 
as it exists today. 





I Now Belong to the Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague from Ohio, Representative 
OLIVER BOLTON, has been absent for a 
number of weeks because of illness. He 
has now returned to his duties and all of 
us are, Iam sure, pleased to know that he 
has fully recovered. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp his weekly re- 
port from Washington dated July 14, 
1955, in which he very ably discusses his 
thoughts and experiences during his re- 
cent illness: 

I Now BELONG TO THE CLUB 


I now belong to a club with an increasing 
number of members. I am one of an esti- 
mated 1 million persons in the United States 
who has had a heart attack. In my case, 
the attack was mild. I experienced little of 
the sharp burning pain in my chest and arms 
which usually accompanies an attack; I felt 
no nausea, no buzzing in my head, no des- 
perate gasping for breath. 


Actually, it all started when I went to 
the doctor for a checkup on which I 
thought was an upset stomach. Becoming 
suspicious, after an electrocardiogram, he 
hustled me off to the hospital for more tests. 
His diagnosis: a damaged heart muscle 
brought on by overwork, tension, and fatigue. 
His prescription: complete rest for at least 
6 weeks followed by partial rest and recuper- 
ation for several months more. 

After the first few days in the hospital, 
with pills of one kind or another to keep me 
relaxed, treatment consisted mainly of rest. 
If you’ve been active all your life, if you’ve 
lived and experienced things intensely, you 
can understand how difficult it is to come to 
a complete stop suddenly. Virtually im- 
mobile, you lie on your back waiting for a 
muscle not much bigger than a good-sized 
fist to heal and to build new lines of blood 
supply for itself. You are allowed no visitors 
at first, except your immediate family and 
staff assistants. 
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Time drags slowly, but there are compen. 
sations. You get a chance to read some of 
the books you missed because of the long 
campaign last year and because of the press 
of congressional duties. You also get a 
chance to think, to mull over the prob. 
lems of your own life as well as the life of 
the Nation and the world. You reexamine 
your philosophy, shore up some of your 
earlier convictions, discard others anq— 
with the wider vision of one who has looked 
into the valley—you adopt broader ones, 

Finally, after 6 weeks, the day arrives 
when the doctor says it’s O. K. to go home 
to more rest, reading, and thinking. The 
weeks in the hospital have made you realize 
that life cannot be lived in a state of con- 
stant tension, but rather should be liveq 
rationally and calmly, fully yet without over. 
exertion, with interest in all things, with 
concern for some and worry for none. 

With this philosophy, the doctors say I] 
be as good as ever. They tell me that more 
than 80 percent of the persons with heart 
attacks resume their normal way of life after 
a reasonable period of rest. Personally, I 
am convinced I'll be better than ever—pe. 
cause out of my illness I believe I have devel. 
oped a new sense of humility, a feeling about 
life which now contains for me a new fresh- 
ness, a new meaning, a new wonder. Just 
waking up in the morning is a wonderful 
experience; walking in the sunshine is a new 
inspiration; each lick of work provides un- 
usual satisfaction; and each visit with 
friends a warm new experience 

In short, I have learned, I hope, not only 
to live, but to extract a maximum out of life 
which I never believed possible before. I 
understand now what Father Jean Marie 
Latour meant in Willa Cather’s novel, Death 
Comes to the Archbishop, whef he said, “I 
shall not die of a cold, my son, I shall die 
of having lived.” 

I think the experience of the past few 
months has made me not only a better per- 
son, but a better Congressman. 


AT THE SAME OLD STAND 


It’s wonderful to be back once more report- 
ing to you from my desk at the Capitol. 
During my absence, I managed to maintain 
close contact with my office staff on pending 
legislation and on matters concerning the 
11th Congressional District. I found the 
threads easy to pick up again. 

Many of you were kind enough to write 
me a note or send me a card while I was ill. 
Each one was acknowledged, but the written 
word often fails to express adequately the 
deep appreciation I felt for your thoughts 
and your prayers. Let me say thanks again 
to everyone for your kindness and your 
friendship. It shall be my constant effort 
to merit them. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Indiana? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Indiana has more than 
135,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
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agricultural production, when and if 
eded. 

e The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 


re. 
rade it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for 
each acre developed in the proposed 
multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 


River project. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority as a Tool 
of the Military 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to some views ex- 
pressed recently by a distinguished elder 
statesman who served long and faith- 
fully in this Chamber—former Senator 
Kenneth McKellar. 

It was a thrill for me to find in my 
mail a letter addressed to me by Senator 
McKellar. It was even more of a thrill 
to read the clipping enclosed and see the 
spirit with which this great leader of 
years gone by is still rising to the chal- 
lenve of present-day attacks upon the 
TVA 

Senator McKellar, one of the fathers 
of TVA, makes a timely reminder of the 
role of TVA as a bulwark of our national 
defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD an interview with former Senator 
McKellar written by Robert Gray and 
published in Memphis, under the head- 
ing “TVA Need as Tool of Military 
Cried.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I'VA Neep As Toor or MILITARY CrTED—LOsSs 
WoULD LEAVE Us UNPREPARED, SAYS MCKEL- 
LAR—BuILT To HELP FIGHT WAR 

(By Robert Gray) 

Former Senator Kenneth McKellar, one of 
‘he fathers of TVA, yesterday urged sup- 
port of the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
President Eisenhower and others for its real 
Pao se—a bulwark of national defense. 

‘he 86-year-old statesman declared that 
the uncertainties of international relation- 
pS are more critical today than when 
I'VA was conceived in 1916, and that elec- 
ae ily ls perhaps our most necessary resource 
4n event of war, 

WE'D BE UNPREPARED 

why turn that power over to the pri- 

; power companies now, principally at 

a suggestion of Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 

Ton been bitterly and persistently against 

TVA and all similar public power projects for 

*t least 35 years to my personal knowledge?” 

asked the veteran lawmaker. 

lo do so would leave us more unpre- 
pared in an emergency now than we were 

“unprepared in 1916," said the former Sena~ 

‘or, “The safety of the United States should 


snl} 


vate 
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come first. The private power companies are 
getting along well according to reports * * * 
and should not receive additional help from 
the Government at this time.” 

Mr. McKellar said he was greatly alarmed 
at the lack of knowledge on the subject of 
TVA by both President Eisenhower and his 
unsuccessful Republican predecessor, Mr. 
Hoover, of the fundamental purposes of the 
great TVA. 

“In the interest of our national defense 
and preparedness our Congress and Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson began these power 
institutions such as TVA in 1916,” he re- 
called. “It was a military appropriation bill 
and TVA was section 124 of that act which 
prepared the way and furnished the money 
for our entry into World War I. 

“The purpose of section 124 was purely 
military and for the defense of our Nation,” 
he explained. 


WARNS TVA FRIENDS, FOES 


Mr. McKellar observed that “we as a Na- 
tion are furnishing foreign countries billions 
of dollars to build TVA-like developments 
abroad, while at the same time we let groups 
of citizens work against these same develop- 
ments in our own country. 

“I want to warn both friends and enemies 
of TVA to get back to fundamentals and 
vigorously support our common defense and 
the general welfare of our great country, 
rather than support private power compa- 
nies. 

“I am further alarmed because I believe 
President Eisenhower is simply choking TVA 
to death by allowing the old mossbacks led 
by Hoover to hold biased, partisan, and preju- 
diced hearings, and make reports to the pub- 
lic that are basically shortsighted presenta- 
tions of the propower and anti-TVA private 
power companies who see in TVA something 
to purchase or lease at a price which will 
amount to little or nothing. 

“As I make this statement I am confident 
that my old colleagues in the Senate and the 
House will not overlook the fundamentals 
involved and will not allow Mr. Hoover and 
and the private power company boys to do 
violence to TVA which, I hold, has been the 
greatest aid and economy to our national 
defense and our war efforts, and in peacetime 
to our economic welfare. 

“It is the greatest piece of property that 
the Government owns today. 

“T am as vitally interested in TVA now as 
I ever have been because it was the subject 
which occupied over 30 percent of my 42 
years in Congress.” 

HELPED GET MONEY 

“IT personally helped obtain every dollar 
of the funds from 1916 to 1953 which went 
into TVA, and sometimes against the most 
vicious opposition—and always over opposi- 
tion of the private power companies and Mr. 
Hoover. 

“The Congress should not appropriate a 
thin dime to the Dixon-Yates deal. 

“We could never have accomplished what 
we so well accomplished in World War II 
but for the fact our Government had on 
hand, ready to go, the TVA,” Mr. McKellar 
declared. 





Withdrawal of the Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an interest- 
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ing editorial, entitled “The Winner,” 
and dealing with the recent decision of 
the President to withdraw the Dixon- 
Yates contract, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The editorial 
appeared in the Arizona Republic of 
Saturday, July 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic of July 9, 1955] 
THE WINNER 


There seems to be some doubt in the minds 
of people about who was the victor in the 
controversy over the Dixon-Yates contract. 
A great many leftwing Democrats and other 
advocates of public power maintain that 
Pr sident Eisenhower suffered a crushing 
d: eat. We maintain those people are talk- 
ing through their socialistic hats. 

Let us consider the original purpose of 
the Dixon-Yates contract. As we under- 
stand it, it was to prevent the Tennessee 
Valley Authority from building a new steam 
plant for generating elecricity, the idea be- 
ing that TVA was primarily a flood-control, 
navigation project which was intended only 
secondarily as a power producer. Mr. Eisen- 
hower maintained that since the TVA already 
produced as much electricity via steam 
power as it did from waterpower, the intent 
of the original bill aready was surpassed and 
that the time to quit had come. 

He maintained that TVA should produce 
no more power for several reasons. First, 
he does not believe that Government should 
compete with private business, especially 
when the competition is manifestly unfair. 
Public plants are exempt from taxation and 
are subsidized by the public, which gives 
them a tremendous advantage Over the pri- 
vately owned plant. Eventually Govern- 
ment competition can kill off any private 
venture with the aid of this edge, and that 
is a silly result, since private ventures pay 
taxes that help to pay for the Government- 
run plant. Further, it was pointed out that, 
although the TVA power is wonderful for the 
people and the business users in the imme- 
diate area, it doesn’t help at all the people 
in the rest of the United States of America 
who also are paying for the upkeep of the 
TVA power system. 

To prevent the further spread of TVA, Mr. 
Eisenhower entered into a contract with the 
Dixon-Yates people to build a plant which 
would supply power to TVA, which, in turn, 
would supply power to the city of Memphis. 

The defenders of the TVA, the hopers-for- 
the-spread-of-government-in-business, im- 
mediately jumped on the deal charging all 
kinds of skulduggery. The President stood 
firm. And he emerged victorious. Or seem- 
ingly so. By now the opponents of the 
Dixon-Yates deal were prepared to do any- 
thing to stop the President. So they talked 
the city of Memphis into building its own 
power plant, thus removing the need for the 
Dixon-Yates plant. And claimed victory. 

Now let us examine into the difference be- 
tween a plant run by the National Govern- 
ment, one run by the State, and one run by 
a city. First there is a question of efficiency. 
It is common knowledge that plants run bya 
public administration are by and large much 
less efficient than plants run for profit. But 
let us disregard that point. The important 
thing is who pays for what, and who gets 
what in return. A public utility operated 
by the Federal Government can benefit only 
one area. The entire taxpaying public of 
the country must underwrite the benefits en- 
joyed by a tiny proportion of the Nation. If 
the State operates a public utility, the same 
is true except that the proportion of people 
who support the utility without benefit is 
somewhat smaller. And if a city operates a 
public utility almost all of the taxpayers at 
least get the services of the company. Their 
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utility bills may seem a little lower, but any 
apparent savings are usually cancelled out 
by higher taxes. But that is the affair of 
these people alone. If residents of a city 
want to operate in that fashion, it is their 
privilege. They aren’t asking anyone outside 
the city to help pay the bill. 

So if the people of Memphis want to oper- 
ate their own powerplant, there is no reason 
why they should not. But to say that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been defeated is non- 
sense. He wanted no addition to TVA for 
which all of the people of the country would 
be forced to pay. And that he stopped. No, 
friends. It looks to us like a complete victory 
for the President. Another socialistic ad- 
vance by Government into industry was 
decisively thrown back. 





Wisconsin Marks 50th Anniversary of 
United States Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Wiscon- 
sin joins with the rest of the Nation in 
hailing the 50th anniversary of the 
United States Forest Service. 

Few, if any, States of the Union have 
a higher and closer regard for the work 
of this great conservation organization 
than has the Badger State. We of Wis- 
consin have pioneered in preserving our 
forest heritage and expanding it in a 
way which has won the admiration of 
the country. 

The great Wisconsin commercial pulp 
and paper industry has been in the fore- 
front of the soundest and most enlight- 
ened practices. Our power companies 
have been similarly in the vanguard of 
other private enterprises elsewhere in 
the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
most interesting article from the Sunday, 
July 10, issue of the Milwaukee Journal, 
summarizing the great landmarks in 
Wisconsin forest conservation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Forest Service Marxks Irs 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY—UNITED STATES AGENCY Was Masor 
FacTrorR IN REVIVING WISCONSIN’S VALUABLE 
Woop INDUSTRY 

(By Lewis C. French) 

The United States Forest Service is cele- 
brating its golden anniversary, and no State 
should appreciate the agency’s 50 years of 
work more than Wisconsin. 

The State is restocking some 16 million of 
its 30 million acres with the “green gold” of 
new forests. In 25 years, this will make the 
State self-sufficient in raw material for its 
expanding pulp, paper, and timber indus- 
tries—which have payrolls of nearly half a 
billion dollars a year. 

Millions of barren, burned, and bankrupt 
acres—vast areas no one wanted—have been 
converted into thriving forests, producing 
employment and revenue as well as recrea- 
tion. 

“Wisconsin is known over the Nation as 
the one State where everyOne interested in 
conservation and forestry work together,” 
says M. N. (Mully) Taylor, of Merrill, execue 
tive director of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 
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Two men were responsible for creating the 
United States forest service, dedicated to 
the protection of the Nation’s timber wealth. 


ROOSEVELT SET BRAKES 


One was President Theodore Roosevelt, 
an ardent and determined conservationist no 
matter whether it was game, soil, or trees. 
In an era of exploitation of the Nation’s re- 
sources, he set the brakes. 

The other man was Gifford Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, the first native-born, trained 
professional forester. As Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Forestry, Pinchot’s appeal 
to save dwindling timberlands through con- 
trolled lumbering caught Roosevelt’s ear: 

It is significant that the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature in the early 1880’s started talking of 
forest protection and created a legislative 
committee to study the problem of replenish- 
ing the pine empire. But the committee 
never did much. 


DAYS OF SAWMILL BARONS 


Those were days when sawmill barons 
dominated Wisconsin politics, and most basic 
land policy was designed to spur unrestrict- 
ed logging operations. 

Suddenly more than one-third of the 71 
counties—those in the vast central and 
northern area—realized that more than 6 
million cutover acres had been left in the 
wake of the sawmill lumbermen. This slash 
was tinder for fires. There were other mil- 
lions of acres nature had never intended for 
agriculture. 

Efforts to sell this cutover land as a new 
farm empire flopped. Often counties had 
more than half of their land on the delin- 
quent tax list. 


ccc CAMPS SUCCESSFUL 


With these conditions prevailing, Federal 
foresters were welcomed into Wisconsin. 
One factor that more than any other proved 
that soil erosion could be stopped and forests 
regrown, was the civilian conservation corps 
(CCC). 

A second important Federal contribution 
was the creation of the two national forests, 
the Chequamegon, with headquarters in 
Park Falls, and the Nicolet, with offices in 
Rhinelander. 

The first units of these Wisconsin national 
forests were acquired in 1928. Uncle Sam 
helped move luckless settlers from blocks 
of tax delinquent land to new farms offering 
fresh hope. The Chequamegon was created 
as a national forest in 1936, the Nicolet in 
1933. 


No one can honestly say that the United 
States forest service is solely responsible for 
the revival of fine timber in Wisconsin. 
Many people and many agencies shared the 
task, but it remains a fact that the Federal 
agency came galloping to the rescue when 
the going was roughest. 

State milestones in 
cluded: 


1. Creation of the Menominee Indian reser- 
vation forest under 1908 legislation restrict- 
ing the annual cut to about 20 million board 
feet a year. 

LABORATORY STARTED IN STATE 


2. Building of the United States forest 
products laboratory in Madison (1910) which 
has developed new commercial uses for wood 
and forestry products. 


3. Establishment of the Star Lake State 
Forest in Vilas County in 1913 by the Wis- 
consin Conservation Department forestry 
division. It proved that new pine could be 
planted like corn. 


4. Passage by the legislature of the forest- 
crop law which exempts forest land from 
full taxation until harvest time, eliminating 
the need for clear cutting valuable stands 
to escape taxes that ate up chances of profit 
before the timber could mature. At about 
this time (1927), the first industrial forests 
were started by paper mills seeking to avoid 
the high cost of importing foreign timber. 


the transition in- 
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ccc BOYS RETURN 


5. Operation of the CCC camps through 
which huge strides were made cleaning up 
the barrens and replanting, giving thousands 
of youths their first appreciation of the for. 
ests and what they mean in daily living, 
Forest rangers say it is quite common to 
have tourists stop and ask to be shown 
certain plantations planted by the visitors 
in the CCC days. 

6. Adoption of the zoning ordinances in 
Wisconsin, first in Oneida County in 1933 
and Marinette County soon thereafter. 

Under these ordinances, county commit. 
tees with the counsel of trained foresters 
and agronomists, prohibited the settlement 
of submarginal land for agriculture, re. 
stricting it for forestry or recreation. 

7. Resolutions passed by the First Wiscon- 
sin Commercial Forestry Conference in Mi). 
waukee in 1928. Here forestry experts, paper 
mill owners and sawlog operators still operat. 
ing set a policy to protect timberland from 
fire and to urge establishment of national 
forests for public interest. 

8. Blocking out and improvement of the 
national forests. 


FORESTRY CAMPS STARTED 


9. Opening of the Trees for Tomorrow 
camp on the outskirts of Eagle River in 
1946. Sponsored by 13 paper mills and power 
companies and dedicated to educating the 
public to the value of trees and clean water 
to Wisconsin. 

10. Passage by the 1955 legislature of laws 
under which the State will share the costs 
of combating forest diseases and _ insects, 
These are the greatest foes of forests since 
a statewide fire-protection system has been 
established. 

“The school kids and their parents just 
would not allow the ruthless exploitation 
of the land or the forests as did their fore- 
fathers,” observed one forester. “The youth 
of today, enjoying the woods, wants a her- 
itage of foresests for his children.” 

Now look around Wisconsin. It ranks sec- 
ond in the Nation for low forest-fire burn. 
Iowa, strictly a farm State, ranks first. 

Wisconsin ranks third in the number of 
acres reforested—532,000 acres of new trees 
in various growth stages, some near the first 
thinning for pulp. Each year the State is 
planting between 25 and 30 million new 
trees, in 10-acre farm woodlots, 100-acre 
school forests, 10,000-acre industrial forests, 
or vast Federal and county forests. 


HEADQUARTERS IN MILWAUKEE 


Wisconsin is fortunate in having the north 
central regional office of the United States 
Forest Service in Milwaukee. Here are as- 
sembled the top experts in the forestry fields, 
with H. Dean Cochran, the regional] forester, 
in charge. 

This staff covers the Federal forestry de- 
velopments in nine States, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Misosuri, and North Dakota. There 
are 14 national forests in the region. 

“Our biggest problem now is not so much 
planting’ more trees but improving what we 
already have, the new stands and the recrea- 
tion facilities for the public,” says Cochran. 

Although the Chequamegon and Nicolet 
Forests seem to embrace more than 2 million 
acres, actually Uncle Sam only owns 825,- 
000 acres in the Chequamegon and 637,000 
in the Nicolet. The rest is a mixture ol 
private, State, and public tracts. 

FUTURE IS BRIGHT 

But look ahead. Land that once was 
shunned is now being developed in the Che- 
quamegon and is producing an annual 
growth of around 60 million board feet 4 
year.’ The allowable annual cut is 40 mil- 
lion board feet. The annual growth in the 
Nicolet is estimated at 47 million board feet 
@ year with an allowable cut of around 30 
million board feet. 

Quite a change from those bleak, tax deli- 
quent days. 
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Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I am particularly pleased to include an 
article appearing in the Boston Herald 
on July 11, 1955, in relation to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the outstanding ma- 
jority leader of the United States Senate, 
Hon. LyNpon B. JoxHNson, and written 
by Holmes Alexander, whose articles ap- 
peared in a number of other newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The leadership of Senator JOHNSON as 
majority leader of the Senate has been 
outstanding, constructive in every re- 
spect, the leadership of constructive 
support, of constructive proposal, of con- 
structive opposition, and of constructive 
criticism. The people of our country 
have witnessed the Democratic control 
of the 84th Congress operating and func- 
tioning both in the field of foreign and 
domestic affairs in the best interests of 
our country and our people. In that 
leadership Senator JoHNSON has played 
a most important part. I am proud of 
his friendship. I am particularly proud 
of his outstanding leadership. 

The article follows: 

Juncie LAw AMENDED—-JOHNSON COULD HAVE 

Hurt IKE, But CHOSE CONSTRUCTIVE ROLE 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Senator LYNDON 
Baines JOHNSON of Texas like it fine when 
reporters spell out his middle name—it be- 
longs to his mother. 

LYNDON’s mother is one reason why Major- 
ity Leader JOHNSON can throw the arm of 
approval over worthy legislation, even when 
it bears, for him, the dubious label of Repub- 
lican. How come as true a Texas Democrat 
as LYNDON JOHNSON can rise above partisan- 
Shi] ; 

DO WHAT'S RIGHT 
t's easy,” the Senator told me earlier 
this summer when he sat characteristically 
with his gleaming shoes on a gleaming desk 
top and his head below the level of his chair 
“My momma always told me—LYN- 
NUN, Just you do what's right.’” 

rhere’s another family story which the tall, 
Texan tells. Years ago when he 
was a boy, says LYNDON, he went to a party 

id came home with a black eye. Next 
morning his father came to the bedside and 
looked sternly down upon him. 

My daddy said,” the Senator relates, 

SONNY, there are lots of ways of getting 
noticed. Some of the boys at that 
got noticed because they were very 
‘andsome, some because they were witty 
“nd attractive; but it looks like you chose 

'e very worst way. You got mixed up ina 
rumpus. Next time you want to be noticed, 

me better way.’” 

Between them, the two Johnson parents 

ed up a handsome, gregarious, successful, 

‘rming son who is, I would surmise, the 

“ ‘-)ked political person in Washington. 

on ‘ng what's right and gaining public 

can ieee by tending to business, Lyn- 
SON got to be a national figure at 

the ape of 46. 

Jounnapplly, at the year’s half-way mark, 

‘ANSON Was hit with a heart attack, quite 


rr, ¢ 


back 


engaving 


\ « 
yourself 


party 


r 
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likely brought about by the energetic per- 
formance of his job as Senate majority lead- 
er. What this cruel stroke of fate will do to 
his rising career, or to the length of his 
life, had best be left to Heaven—where, for 
the record, many nonpartisan prayers will 
be found on file for LYNDON’s recovery. 
Meanwhile, to borrow a phrase from Carlyle, 
the history of the 84th Congress can best 
be described as the elongated shadow of this 
great fellow LYNDON JOHNSON. 

The name which his leadership goes by in 
Washington—“constructive opposition’—is 
a little pompous, but ‘twill do. 


HAD POWER, SKILL 


JOHNSON had the power in his hands and 
the skill at his finger tips to make political 
life hardly worth living for the Eisenhower 
administration. Another political pro from 
Texas, House Speaker Jack Garner, did some 
unconsionable things to the ham-strung 
Hoover administration in 1931-32. The com- 
parison is by no means exact, for Presiden- 
tial popularity is not the same this year as 
in Mr. Hoover’s last days of office. But 
there’s no doubt that JOHNSON was tempt- 
ed—and publicly urged by the “Social- 
Democrats’’—to go all out to destroy the 
Eisenhower program, prestige, and image. 

Instead, as the country has witnessed, the 
Democratic leader became the prime mover 
in the most “constructive” congressional ses- 
sion within memory. By the end of last 
month the Senate had passed 3 bills to 
every 2 bills passed at a similar period by 
the 83rd Congress. It was spending only 4 
hours of debate to every 5 expended by 
the previous Senate with its lesser output. 
While bills-and-hours statistics are an im- 
precise way to measure congressional accom- 
plishment, there’s no doubt from observa- 
tion that JOHNSON’s leadership has been ex- 
peditious and impressive. 

Such is our transitory life that nobody 
knows which day will be the last for any 
man or any nation, but good deeds are never 
wasted and never lost in the sum of history. 
It’s a fair guess that LYNDON JOHNSON has 
already made the political community a little 
better for his presence. The old saying that 
the “opposition’s business is to oppose” now 
stands amended by the one important ad- 
verb—“constructively.” 


‘It’s a good amendment to the long-pre- 
vailing jungle-law of politics. Let Demo- 
crats and Republicans take notice and here- 
after oppose constructively. Maybe some of 
us in the press coop, too, could learn from 
LYNDON's law. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
proposed Battlement Mesa irrigation 
project in Colorado would grow more 
supported crops to be added to the enor- 
mous agricultural surpluses now bulg- 
ing the Nation’s warehouses. 

The Battlement Mesa project is a part 
of the multi-billion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





A5133 
Public Opinion Poll With Reference to 
Changes in the McCarran-Walter Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Gallup poll made a survey 
of public opinion as to our immigration 
policies. It is interesting to note the 
results of the Gallup poll. A majority— 
53 percent—when asked the question 
“From what you know, do you think 
there should or should not be changes 
made in the McCarran-Walter Act?” re- 
sponded that changes should be made. 
Only 15 percent said no. On the ques- 
tion “Do you think this act should be 
made more strict or more liberal?” 68 
percent favored more liberal provisions 
and 26 percent more strict. On the 
question “Would you approve or disap- 
prove of having a few families from 
Europe come to this neighborhood to 
live?” 63 percent approved and 27 dis- 
approved. I ask unanimous consent that 
the public-opinion poll by Dr. George 
Gallup, director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the public- 
opinion poll was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Duluth Herald of June 15, 1955] 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC Favors LIBERAL ENTRY 
Laws 
(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J.—Although a majority of 
Americans are not familiar with the contro- 
versial McCarran-Walter Act, among those 
who are—some 14 million in the total adult 
population—the prevailing sentiment is that 
the immigration law should be made more 
liberal. 

Among the public, generally, survey evi- 
dence points to the fact that a large number 
of European immigrants could be absorbed 
into America’s communities, as far as public 
opinion is concerned. 

Two out of every three adults questioned 
in today’s poll say they would approve of the 
idea of having a few European families come 
to their neighborhood to live. 

If, say, three European families came to 
reside in each of the hundreds of thousands 
of neighborhoods across the country, it is 
estimated that about 3 to 4 million immi- 
grants could be absorbed into America’s pop- 
ulation. 

Under the present regulations of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, which bases quotas on 
national origins of United States citizens, 
the annual immigration quota is about 155,- 
000. 

After determining who those persons fa- 
miliar with the existing immigration laws 
were, Institute reporters asked them the 
following question: 

“From what you know, do you think there 
should or should not be changes made in 
the McCarran-Walter Act?’’ 

The results for those familiar with the 
act: 

Should be changes, 53 percent; should not, 
15 percent; no opinion, 32 percent. 

The 53 percent who felt there should be 
some changes were asked a further question: 
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“Do you think this act should be made 
more strict or more liberal?” 

The results for those who want changes: 

More strict, 26 percent; more liberal, 68 
percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

To see how the general public, regardless 
of their knowledge of the present regula- 
tions, would feel about the influx of a few 
European families in their communities, 
each person in the survey was asked the 
following question: 

“Would you approve or disapprove of hav- 
ing a few families from Europe come to this 
neighborhood to live?” 

The results, comparing the views of the 
“informed” public with those of the general 
public: 

Approve: General public, 63 percent; in- 
formed public, 81 percent. Disapprove: Gen- 
eral public, 27 percent; informed public, 12 
percent. No opinion: General public, 10 per- 
cent; informed public, 7 percent. 

Analysis of the results reveals that in all 
groups in the population there is a definite 
majority approving the idea of European 
families coming to their neighborhood to 
take up residence. 

The degree to which different groups hold 
this sentiment is as follows: 

1. People in the Far West are more in- 
clined to think this would be a good idea 
than are persons elsewhere in the country. 
Next most in favor of having European fam- 
ilies come to their neighborhoods are east- 
erners, followed by midwesterners and south- 
erners, in that order. 

2. By size of city, the idea finds greatest 
favor among persons in medium-size cities 

25,000 to 250,000 population). Next highest 
approval comes from those living in small 
towns (2,500 to 25,000 population), followed 
by big-city dwellers (over 250,000) and those 
living in rural areas. 

3. College-trained persOns are more in 
favor than are those with high-school and 
grade-schocl education. 

4. A larger majority of younger persons 
than older persons wouldn't mind their 
neighborhood becoming a new home for a 
few European families. 

5. Professional and business people look 
more favorably on the idea than other occu- 
pation groups. The smallest majority in 
favor of Europeans coming to their neigh- 
borhood is found among farmers. 





The Whitfield Case—Atoms in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Atoms in Politics,” which ap- 
peared in the July 11, 1955, issue of the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal. The edi- 
torial follows: 

ATOMS IN POLITICS 

Allen Whitfield, the Des Moines attorney 
who asked President Eisenhower Friday to 
withdraw his nomination to a vacancy on 
the Atomic Energy Commission, should never 
have been named to the AEC. 


Except for a minor connection with atomic 
energy as counsel for a nuclear-research 


installation at Iowa State College, Whitfield 
has had no experience in the field of atomic 
energy. 

However, Whitfield’s experience in Repub- 
He is 


lican politics has been extensive. 
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counsel to the Republican Party In Iowa 
and a former president of the Iowa Young 
Republican Club. 

In addition, there is Whitfield’s role in the 
management of an estate in Des Moines, 
which led the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy to conduct an extensive 
investigation of Whitfield. 

Leaving the propriety of his handling of 
the estate entirely out of the dispute, it is 
still difficult to make a persuasive argument 
in behalf of Whitfield’s qualifications as an 
atomic energy Commissioner. 

The nomination of a man like Whitfield, 
with such an intensely political background 
and with no compensating qualifications in 
the field of atomic energy, did not further 
the nonpartisan nature of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The President will withdraw Whitfield's 
name. Then Mr. Eisenhower should find a 
man eminently qualified for the highly sensi- 
tive position on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 





Hogwash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a timely editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, of July 11, 1955: 

Mayor ToBEY’s HoT RETORT 


Wholesome indignation characterizes the 
statement of Mayor Frank Tobey, of Mem- 
phis, in his interview in the Sunday Post- 
Dispatch. 

From what Mayor Tobey said it is obvious 
that he and the national administration are 
of two different parties. It is also obvious 
that he does not mind hitting back hard. 
But when allowances are made, the sub- 
stance of Mayor Tobey’s statement adds up 
to a lot of commonsense. Because it will 
not be as widely printed over the country 
for the information of the American people 
as it should be, we reproduce Mayor Tobey’s 
statement in full below. 

Independent voters who do their own po- 
litical thinking will see that the Memphis 
mayor demolishes the patently distracting 
tactic of the White House in demanding as- 
surances that Memphis will build its own 
power plant rather than take a kilowatt of 
electricity from the Dixon-Yates utility pro- 
moters. 

Mayor Tobey was interviewed by the Post- 
Dispatch before he went to Washington for 
conferences Monday with TVA, Budget and 
other officials. He said: 

“In the first place there is no actual situa- 
tion existing in which President Eisenhower 
on one hand gives an ultimatum of 90 days 
for Memphis to move toward building its 
own steam plant, and the city on the other 
hand races to meet the 90-day deadline. 

“This is so much Republican hogwash to 
confuse the public. 

“The true situation is that Memphis de- 
cided in its own democratic, fundamentally 
American manner to build a steam plant 
rather than accept power from Dixon-Yates. 

“And by so doing, Memphis has taken the 
Fisenhower administration off the hook and 
opened the door through which the Presi- 
dent can sidestep a political scandal of star- 
tling proportions. 

“Consequently, it is our feeling that the 
administration should be thankful for our 
sincerity and honesty of purpose, rather 


*President 
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than keep trying to insist that we come yy 
with some special phrasemaking that wi) 
help the Republicans in campaign contests 


“Also, let’s get the record straight. The 
Memphis city commission on June 23 passeq 
a resolution authorizing our light, gas, and 


water division to commence the construction 
of a steam pliant. 

“We are not bluffing, and neither are we 90. 
ing to write campaign literature for an inept 
(Federal) administration when it bungles 
the public interest.” 

A straightforward answer to this from 
Eisenhower, Attorney General 
Brownell, Budget Director Hughes and Arc 
Chairman Strauss would make interesting 
reading. : 





Address of Hon. Harry S. Truman at 10th 


Anniversary of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to attend the 10th an- 
niversary celebration of the United Na- 
tions at San Francisco, Calif. One of 
the most significant highlights of this 
historic occasion was the address of the 
former President of the United States, 
the Honorable Harry S. Truman, to the 
General Assembly on Friday, June 24. 
President Truman was warmly and en- 
thusiastically received bythe delegates 
at the United Nations and the public. 
He was in truth the hero of the occa- 
sion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address of former President Truman 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I commend its reading to every Member 
of the Congress. It represents not only 
a tribute to the United Nations but a 
constructive and challenging statement 
on foreign policy and America’s role in 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN TAKES Srock or U.N. 

You have conferred a great honor upon 
me by inviting me to attend this celebration 
of the 10th anniversary of the United Nations, 
and I thank you very much. 

This is a memorable occasion for me. It 
is almost exactly 10 years since I spoke, as 
President of the United States, to the con- 
cluding session of the conference which 
framed the United Nations Charter. 

I see many familiar faces, veterans of that 
great conference, and I am sorry to note 
there are some faces missing. 

Tonight I am a private citizen of the 
United States. And, like the great majority 
of the private citizens of my country and 
peoples of all the world, I have faith in the 
United Nations and hope for its future. In 
expressing that faith and that hope I feel 
that I am expressing what is in the minds 
and hearts of millions of my fellowmen all 
over the world. 

TRAGIC DEATH OF F. D. R. 

It was my fate to take over the presidency 
upon the tragic death of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt was among the first to 
envision the United Nations as an instru- 
ment to keep the peace. 
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My first official act when I took office was 
to instruct Secretary of State Stettinius to 
proceed with the United Nations conference 
as planned. My conviction was so deep that 
we had to have a world organization that I 
felt no event, no matter how sad and unfor- 
tunate, should interfere with the drafting of 


the charter of the United Nations. 


I felt that there was nothing I could do, 
which would be more fitting to the memory 
of President Ropsevelt, than to go ahead with 


the conference. 
The conference was held in this city as 

duled, and the difficult task of drafting 

iter was completed. When I spoke at 


he che 
i oncluding session, I was pleased that 
the charter had been worked out and agreed 
? PLEDGE OF SUPPORT 

On that occasion, I pledged my support to 
the United Nations. I believe that I have 
kept that pledge, both as President and since 
I have retired from the White House. 

Certainly, I have never failed to work for 
the United Nations, and tonight as a private 
citizen I pledge my support of it once again. 

Since the charter was signed, many things 

ive happened, and many vital decisions 
have been made. The United Nations has 
faced many crises and many difficult de- 
cisions. There have been times when some 
people thought, and hoped, that the United 
Nations might fall. At one point in this 
armed aggression in violation of the 
principles of the United Nations took place 
with the support and help of nations that 
had signed the charter. 

That aggression was met as it had to be 
met. We had to fight to preserve the prin- 
ciple f the United Nations. 

And the charter which we signed here at 
San Francisco in 1945, was given new life 
and new vigor by sacrifices of the many brave 

f{ many nations who fought to uphold 

1 Korea, 

The decision to fight for this great organi- 

n has cost us much blood and treasure, 
but it was the right decision. 

The purpose of the United Nations inter- 
vention in Korea, and the objective of free 
I in building up their military strength 
in support of the United Nations have been 
deliberately misrepresented in some quarters. 

GOAL TO ATTAIN 

When the charter was drafted 10 years ago, 

e had before our eyes the goal we wished 
the priceless goal of world peace 
mn law, justice, freedom, and human 


have 
have 


period 


N 


) attain 


Ww 
t 
based « 
Simtin 


But we did not foresee all the difficulties 
and the trials and the pain that it would cost 
to pursue this great objective. Today, we 
know more about the price of peace, more 
about what it costs, how great it is, and how 
much determination and effort is needed to 
‘ulfll the pledges of the charter, but we are 
€ven more firmly resolved that the charter 
must be maintained. 

The reasons are very clear. When I placed 
the United Nations Charter before the Senate 
of the United States and asked that great 

‘gislative body to consent to its ratification, 
told the Senators that they did not have a 

ice between this charter and something 
better. The choice was between this charter 
4nd no charter at all. 

; rn rd \y, for the whole world, the choice is 
__. between the United Nations and some- 

‘ing better. The choice is between the 
United Nations—between the principles of 
the United Nations—and international an- 
archy and violence which may lead to total 
destruction for all the nations of the world. 


LIVING INSTITUTION 


. T he United Nations today is a living insti- 
‘von, Like all living things, it follows a 

“opment of its own. Some of the things 
"Put down on paper in the charter have 
~* come to pass, some of the procedures 


Ome 


“sac 
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originally planned have proved unworkable, 
but they have been replaced by new activ- 
ties, new procedures, all within the spirit of 
the charter, that we did not foresee 10 years 
ago. This is the course of all written con- 
stitutions if they are to endure and meet the 
changing needs of the years. 

One of the most significant developments 
of recent times is the growing power and 
prestige of the General Assembly. It is in 
the General Assembly more and more that 
world opinion is making itself felt. 

The Security Council, which in the begin- 
ning we thought would be the controlling 
body, is yielding to the General Assembly as 
the place where the force of world opinion is 
brought to bear upon the solution of the 
really vital issues. This development has 
been highlighted by the passage of the 
uniting-for-peace resolution, a great land- 
mark in the constitutional development of 
the United Nations. 


GROWING PRESTIGE 


I think the growing prestige of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is a development of the great-~- 
est volume and importance. There is no 
veto in the General Assembly. And if col- 
lective action is necessary in defense of the 
charter, a call for action by the General As- 
sembly can be even more effective than a 
command from the Security Council. 

The effectiveness of a request addressed to 
sovereign states, jealous of their sovereign 
rights, depends not upon whether the re- 
quest is legally a command or a recommen- 
dation. It depends upon the extent to which 
the request expresses the will and has the 
support of an alert and aroused world opin- 
ion and a world conscience. 

The Security Council could never speak 
for world opinion with the same moral au- 
thority as the General Assembly. Certainly 
the General Assembly now speaks with an 
authority that the great powers on the Secu- 
rity Council cannot ignore. 

And it may be a good thing, especially for 
the large nations, to let them know that the 
balance of mankind is not going to give up 
striving for peace and order just because the 
great powers cannot agree. 


MEMBERSHIP ISSUE 


This raises the whole question of enlarging 
the membership of the United Nations. 

Since this is a living and growing institu- 
tion which should reflect and provide the 
means for crystallizing world opinion, it 
cannot be held forever in the iron mold im- 
posed by the great war of 1940-45. Other 
nations are rightfully seeking admission. 
One of the best evidences of a real relaxation 
of international tensions would be the speedy 
removal of the obstacles to the admission of 
those nations justly entitled to be members. 

The growth of the United Nations in its 
first 10 years has been a hard one, beset with 
difficulties and disappointments, but as I 
look back over that 10 years I am convinced 
more than ever that our conference here in 
1945 did much more than draft an interna- 
tional agreement among 50 nations. I be- 
lieve our conference in 1945 set down on 
paper the only principles which will enable 
civilized human life to continue to survive 
on this globe. These principles are, first, 
that there is no substitute for peace, and 
that force and the threat of force have be- 
come intolerable as instruments for the set- 
tlement of differences in a world which force 
can easily destroy. The second principle is 
that the life of mankind is a united and 
common life, carrying with it a common re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of all. No place 
is far enough away from any other place in 
this atomic age to escape the obligation to 
be a good neighbor. 

Ten years ago in this city all the nations 
represented here agreed on the goal of world 
peace. They also agreed that to achieve 
peace would require determination and ef- 
fort. On that occasion, I said: 
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“If we had had this charter a few years 
ago—and, above all, the will to use it—mil- 
lions now dead would be alive. If we should 
falter in the future in our will to use it, mil- 
lions now living will surely die. 

“It has already been said by many that 
this is only a first step to a lasting peace. 
That is true. The important thing is that 
all our thinking and all actions be based on 
the realizations that it is in fact only a first 
step. Let us all have it firmly in mind that 
we start today from a good beginning, and, 
with our eye always on the final objective, 
let us march forward.” 

And the Soviet delegate, then Ambassador 
Gromyko, said: 

“The peoples of the countries represented 
in this conference pursue a common objec- 
tive—to prevent the repetition of a new war 
* * * under the charter, members of the 
international organization obligate them- 
selves to achieve peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. Let us hope this aim will be realized.” 

The same views were voiced by many 
others. 

ALL JOIN IN HOPE 


Ten years after we see the truth of these 
views. We feel the increasingly insistent 
pressure of the common opinion of mankind 
throughout the world against force and the 
threat of force in international affairs. This 
year, as in 1945, the world still hopes that 
within the framework of the charter we can 
make real progress toward peace. 

We all join in this hope, but we all know 
we cannot achieve world peace simply 
through organizations and meetings. There 
is no magic in international procedures. We 
must deal with the underlying problems. 
Today, one of the gravest problems facing 
mankind is the need to reduce the burden 
of armaments. 

I have been, and I still am, one of the 
most ardent advocates of disarmament. In 
1950 and in 1951, I placed proposals before 
this organization for reducing armaments 
under effective international controls. At 
the same time, I made it clear that unless 
agreement could be reached on this issue, 
even those nations which most abhorred the 
use of force—and which were most deter- 
mined not to use force in the settlement of 
their difficulties—would be compelled by cir- 
cumstances to build up their own armed 
strength in order to resist attacks upon them 
or upon the ideals of the United Nations. 


BURDENS HEAVIER , 


This question of armaments has clouded 
the international horizon for many years. It 
grows more and more serious. Every year 
science places new and more terrible wea- 
pons in our hands. Every year the financial 
burdens of defense grow heavier and heav- 
ier. Every year the consequences of sudden 
attack and the perils of inadequate defense 
become more deadly. 

Today, the battles of World War IT are al- 
most as far behind us technologically as the 
battle of Napoleon or the techniques of Geng- 
his Khan. The use of force in internation- 
al affairs today raises the threat—the al- 
most incomprehensible threat—of total de- 
struction, not only of cities and nations, but 
of all human life. 

I earnestly hope that the time has come 
when we may break the deadlock on inter- 
national disarmament. Recent negotiations 
on the subject have been overshadowed by 
other affairs, but the fact is that the ex- 
pressed views of the principal military pow- 
ers of the world on the reduction and con- 
trol of armaments have come much closer 
together. This is a hopeful sign, and I pray 
that it may be a forerunner of better things 
to come. 

REAL DISARMAMENT 

To make real progress in this work of dis- 
armament, we should move forward as rapid- 
ly as we can—not only toward the progres- 
sive and balanced reduction of armaments 
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under effective international controls, but 
beyond that, toward the proposition that no 
state, no nation, should be allowed to have 
sufficient arms to wage a successful war. 
Disarmament should become a steady proc- 
ess of creating conditions which make it 
more and more difficult for any nation to 
break the peace. 

Effective disarmament should remove from 
the world not only the terror of atomic 
weapons and guided missiles, but also the 
threat of mass armies. 

Effective disarmament means an open 
world with no secret armies, no secret weap- 
ons and no secret war planes. If we are to 
achieve effective international control of 
armaments, we have to have a world open to 
inspection. 

This will be difficult. Some nations have 
become to accustomed to living in the dark 
that it is not going to be easy for them to 
learn to live in the light. 

I believe that in time effective disarma- 
ment is possible. 

TOP JOB FOR NATIONS 


But I do not think that world peace can 
be achieved by disarmament alone. There 
must be a common determination on the 
part of all nations not to embroil the world 
in war. All nations must follow policies 
which will make possible the peaceful settle- 
ment of their differences. 

For this reason, I welcome the signs in the 
world today that greater understanding and 
agreement may be reached among the great 
powers. I welcome the proposals for further 
conferences and negotiations. It may not be 
possible to make sudden or vast strides in 
these conferences, but agreement even in 
some things will be a gain. Agreement even 
in little things may be a foundation on 
which greater things can be built. 

I am more convinced now than ever that 
the growth and development of the United 
Nations are essential for international peace 
and progress. The charter embodies the 
obligation of the members not to use force 
except in defense of the charter. This is both 
a legal and a moral obligation. It binds all 
the nations that signed and ratified the char- 
ter, even those which may be strong enough 
to violate it. It is a powerful, if intangible, 
restraint on all the nations. It is sustained 
by the mighty force of the moral judgment 
of mankind. 

PRAISE TO FOUNDERS 


If we can make that obligation good, if we 
can carry it out in practice, the way is open 
for an international community based on 
law and order. In such an international 
community, material and social progress will 
be within the grasp of every nation. The 
welfare of mankind will cause to be second- 
ary to the grim question of national survival, 
and will become the primary concern of gov- 
ernments. In such an international com- 
munity, the social and economic activities 
of the United Nations will reach their fullest 
development. 

Second only to peace in the United Nations 
Charter is the emphasis it lays on improving 
the standards of living of mankind and safe- 
guarding the fundamental freedoms and the 
dignity of men. This work must be carried 
On at the same time that we strive to elimi- 
nate war. Indeed, this humanitarian pro- 
gram strikes at one of the main causes of 
war. It is a tribute to the framers of the 
United Nations Charter that they gave this 
objective such great importance, and set up 
machinery for pursuing it effectively even 
before the framework of international peace 
was completed. 


MUCH TO BE DONE 


As I think back over the last 10 years, I 
am encouraged by what has been done in the 
economic and social field. But all our ac- 
complishments to date are only a good begin- 
ning. There is much that remains to be 
done. Here is a challenge to the under- 
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standing, the generosity and the ingenuity 
of man. 

We now take it as a matter of course that 
one nation should offer scientific instruction 
and technical advances to another, free, 
without excepting a return of any kind ex- 
cept the consequences of being part of the 
brotherhood of man. What a tremendous 
step forward this is in the realization of our 
common international responsibilities. Fifty 
years ago, a program of technical assistance, 
such as I proposed in the fourth point of my 
inaugural address in January 1949, would 
have been considered completely visionary. 
Nowadays, the only real question is—how 
big should such a program be? This revolu- 
tionary change in public opinion is the re- 
sult, at least in part, of the economic and 
social portions of the United Nations Charter, 
and the general acceptance of their under- 
lying philosophy. 

I am glad to see that technical assistance 
and economic development are a growing 
part of the work of the United Nations. 
While all international good works need not 
be confined to the United Nations, there 
are many situations in which this organ- 
ization is the best channel for such interna- 
tional activities. I hope all the member 
governments will support these activities of 
the United Nations wholeheartedly and 
generously. 


CHOICES FOR WORLD 


In this atomic age, no nation can live 
unto itself alone. There is no hope for 
any nation either in isolationism or in im- 
perialism. The United Nations is the best 
hope of mankind for deliverance from mu- 
tual destruction. It is even more impor- 
tant in this respect than it was 10 years 
ago. 

The United Nations is a beacon of hope to 
a world that has no choice but to live to- 
gether or to die together. 

The charter may not be perfect, but no 
charter can provide easy or automatic so0- 
lutions for the complex and difficult prob- 
lems of international life. The charter does 
give us the means—the opportunity—of 
meeting and resolving these problems by 
peaceful processes. In Our impatient zeal for 
perfection, let us not lose faith in the char- 
ter and the means it provides for working 
together for our common salvation. 

We have come a long way in the past 10 
years. During this fateful period, two great 
forces have emerged to play an essential role 
in shaping the destiny of mankind. One of 
these is the United Nations, man’s most 
ambitious attempt to keep the peace. The 
other is the development of nuclear S&ci- 
ence, which has unleased physical power of 
@& magnitude hitherto undreamed of—a 
magnitude great enough to make funda- 
mental changes in man's way of life for 
better or for worse. 

We in our generation are confronted with 
the magnificent challenge of reconciling 
these two great forces. We must use the 
one and harness the other so that we may 
combine them for the everlasting benefit of 
all mankind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
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“A Reform That Backfired” which ap. 
peared in the Journal of Commerce 
July 12, 1955. ; 

This editorial discusses the extremely 
important topic of congressional contro] 
of Federal expenditures and various pro. 
posed procedures through which more 
effective controls may be accomplished 
I feel that this subject deserves the close 
attention of the Congress.- 

The editorial follows: 

A REFORM THAT BACKFIRED 


Irked by big unspent and uncommitteg 
carryovers of funds from year to year, Cop. 
gress put a $200 million ceiling on military 
foreign assistance carryovers. Now it is boil. 
ing mad because the Defense Department 
rushed through more than a half-billion 
commitments in the last 24 hours of the 1955 
fiscal year and kept within the ceiling. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, sponsor of the carryover limit com. 
mented: “The amendment was designed to 
keep mutual defense funds within reason. 
able limits so far as planning is concerned 
It was designed to keep the authorization 
funds to those amounts which the Depart- 
ment can reasonably expect to obligate 
within 1 year.” But as Representative Fut- 
TON, Republican, of Pennsylvania, noted over 
on the House side: “Of course, when the 


Senate had put in an amendment in their 
version, that anything over $200 million not 
obligated could be cut off, it was almost an 


invitation to the Department of Defense to 
obligate everything over $200 million.” 
The immediate reaction in Congress was 
that foreign aid funds for the new year 
should be cut back. The result of such a 
punitive cut would simply be to cripple a 
necesary program, with far-reaching reper- 
cussions on our foreign policy, without ad- 
vancing 1 inch toward improving the system 
Year-end obligational orgies have scandal- 
ized administrations before this one, and 
the moral to be drawn from the Defense 
funds incident can be summed up in “How 
not to cure them.” 
Carryover ceilings, like public debt cei 
are no substitute for control. 
Fortunately, a special subcommittee on 
budget reform is scheduled to open sessions 
on Wednesday, under the chairmanship of 
Representative MAHON, Democrat, of Texas 


The flareup over the Defense Departments 
handling of foreign aid obligations empha- 
sizes the seriousness of the problem before 


the group and gives the sessions added point 
and timeliness. 

Secretary of the Treasury George Huw 
phrey is to appear before the group, which 
is a subgroup of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Chairman CANNON, of the Appropriations 
Committee, describes the sessions as aimed 
at exploring all fields and proposals relating 
to improving procedures for balancing the 
budget. Taken broadly, there is nothing 
wrong with this definition of the problem 
provided it is borne in mind that balancing 


the budget alone could still leave the budget 
control problem wide open and would ceér- 
tainly not suffice to correct the disordered 


planning evidenced by last-minute obiiga- 
tional scrambles at the fiscal year's ©) 

A first essential for removing this type of 
practice is for Congress to devise methoes 
for keeping in closer year-around contact 


with agency performance. But for this /ar 
less is needed than Representative CANNONS 
own plan, to be weighed by the subcommit- 
tee, to set up a budget bureau within wie 


legislative branch itself. 

The Hoover Commission's proposal 
scind unobligated balances each year-é! 
looks neat at first glance but would no dou! 
get into precisely the same trouble Cong'e 
ran into with the mutual-aid funds. 

A provision of the Supplemental Appro 
priations Act of 1955 requires that ©) 
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agency prepare and submit annually the 
amount of obligated but unspent balances 
as well as the amount of funds which have 
not yet been obligated as of the end of the 
past fiscal year. 

Sensible procedure might well build from 
this base. It ought to be feasible, when 
appropriations are initially considered, for 
‘ongress and the agencies to agree on ten- 
tative benchmarks for obligations and ex- 
nenditures for major programs over the year. 
Reports rendered quarterly or at intervals 
over the fiscal year would indicate how these 
penchmarks were being adhered to and 
what departures had been found necessary. 

Indicating progress to date and carrying 
likely projections for the remainder of the 
fiscal year, these reports would keep Con- 
cress in touch and operate to prevent both 
lags and logjams. It would be unwise for 
Congress to seek to bind the Executive rig- 
idly to the benchmarks, but Congress ought 
also to be entitled to an accounting where 
the agreed schedule is significantly departed 
from 


Some such apparatus for making the agen- 
cies accountable in terms of an orderly time 
schedule and requiring justification for de- 


nartures seems to offer a practical middle 
ground to devices which pressure the agen- 
cies to keep the money moving on the one 
hand, and to the present uncontrolled state 
of affairs, on the other. 

It is deadly serious business all around 
that the foreign-aid program should be 
threatened with a $600 million cut. Mr. 
Mahon’s group has been provided a signifi- 
cant challenge as it sets about its task. 





The Decadence of the United States 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 

have received an article written by Mr. 
Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Southern States Industrial 
— Nashville, Tenn., dated July 1, 
1955. 

In this article Mr. Sensing calls atten- 
tion to the action of the United States 
Supreme Court in deciding cases on psy- 
chological and _ sociological grounds 
rather than according to law and the 
Federal Constitution. 

For approximately 6 years I have been 
pointing out in speeches on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, and else- 
where, that the United States Supreme 
Court has been following a course of 
usurping legislative functions which the 
Court does not possess. 

Whenever any one of the three sepa- 
rate and independent departments of our 
Government attempts to usurp the func- 
tions of another department, such at- 
tempted usurpation is a direct threat to 
the existence of our Government. 

[The public generally are becoming 
aware of the fact that the Supreme Court 
has for a number of years been overstep- 
ping its bounds, and that the nine men 
filling the positions of Justices of the 
Supreme Court have been palming off 
their own individual sociological views 
upon the people as being the law of the 
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land. Such conduct is reprehensible in 
the extreme. It is a fraud upon the 
public. It is bound to have the effect 
of bringing about loss of respect for law 
and loss of respect for the Court. 


The article by Mr. Sensing which I 
refer to is as follows: 


THE DECADENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 


Our Government is a government of checks 
and balances, with three main divisions— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. 

All three divisions have traditionally been 
held of equal rank. All three divisions 
should have the respect of the people. 

In order to have this respect, of course, it 
must be deserved. Tragically enough, it is 
now beginning to look to many people as if 
one of these branches, the judicial, no 
longer deserves this respect. That is, so 
far as the United States Supreme Court is 
concerned. 

This is tragic, because when the United 
States Supreme Court—traditionally held in 
highest esteem, and the court of last resort— 
loses the respect of the people, then our 
form of government has suffered a body 
blow. 

Yet two of our distinguished southern 
Senators in recent days have made speeches 
which tend to show that the members of 
the Supreme Court are not qualified to hold 
their present high positions and that at 
least one major ruling substantiates this 
charge. 

Speaking before the Harvard Law Club in 
New York City, Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina, emphasized the decadence of the 
Supreme Court by pointing out that only 
2 of the 9 members of the Court as it is 
now constituted ever served as an appellate 
judge on any Federal court inferior to the 
Supreme Court before he was elevated to 
his present office; that, moreover, few of 
them have devoted their major efforts to 
the actual practice of law. In other words, 
they do not have the judicial training and 
temperament necessary for Supreme Court 
judges. 

Senator EasT.tanp, of Mississippi, in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate, pointed 
out that the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
segregation was admittedly based on the 
opinions of psychological and sociological 
authorities rather than on legal precedents 
and the Constitution. He further pointed 
out in detail, naming them one by one, that 
most of these authorities had at one time or 
another been extremely active in Commu- 
nist-front organizations, so cited by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

If the members of the United States Su- 
preme Court are not qualified to hold their 
jobs, as evidenced by the fact that their 
decisions are based on other than respecta- 
ble judicial authority, then they should be 
removed from office—just as would be the 
case in the other two branches of Govern- 
ment. 

The implications to the future welfare of 
the Nation, as contained in the charges made 
in these two speeches, are even more serious 
than the problem of segregation itself. 





Budget Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following article entitled . ‘Budget 
Reform,” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of July 12, 1955. 

This article is concerned with the ex- 
tremely important topic of congressional 
control of Federal expenditures and de- 
serves the close attention of the Con- 
gress: 


BUDGET REFORM: NEED For Ir Is APPARENT IN 
CONGRESS BUT OUTLOOK FOR ACTION STAYS 
UNCERTAIN 

(By Joseph E. Evans) 

Everybody—or, anyway, most everybody in 
Congress—talks about the Federal budget, 
but nobody does anything about it. Lately 
there has been a fresh spate of proposals 
for reforming, if not necessarily balancing, 
the books of the world’s biggest business. 
But the outlook for action remains uncertain. 

Whence the need for reform? Aside from 
the budget’s chronic imbalance, several 
things are wrong with the way it is put to- 
gether, and these, in turn, make the budget 
harder to balance. Procedures have devel- 
oped over the years which nicely suit the 
reluctance of administrations and Congresses 
either to cut Federal spending deeply enough 
or to raise enough revenue to cover expendi- 
tures. 

Take, for example, the way appropriation 
bills are handled. When Congress completes 
work on a bill covering a particular agency, 
like the Defense Department, or a group of 
agencies, the bill is sent to the White House 
and Congress works on other money meas- 
ures. Money is thus appropriated for one 
purpose without regard to how much will be 
appropriated for some other purpose or for 
all purposes together and without regard to 
revenue. This disorderly practice is obvi- 
ously no help in balancing the budget. 

The Treasury recently suggested changing 
this procedure. Under its plan, Congress 
would continue to work on appropriation 
bills piecemeal, but no bill would be sent to 
the White House before all were ready to go. 
And before the batch was dispatched. Con- 
gress would review it as a whole with an 
eye to cutting the total appropriations. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMPLAINTS 


Some Members of Congress complained 
that this idea was unwieldy and it would 
not necessarily result in economies since 
there is no guarantee that Congress would 
reduce appropriations simply because it had 
a chance to look at them all together in one 
place. Beside, they said, the proposal is 
somewhat irrelevant, because what deter- 
mines whether or not the budget is balanced 
is not the level of appropriations in one fiscal 
year, but that year’s actual spending in rela- 
tion to the actual tax take. 

These objections unquestionably have 
some merit. But even if the Treasury pro- 
posal did not produce significant savings, it 
would be a more systematic way of doing 
things than the present way, and it would 
give Congress a greater degree of control 
over the budget than it now has, whether or 
not Congress chose to exercise that control. 

One of the objections raised to this plan 
highlights a more basic fault in budget pro- 
cedure. That is the fact that accumulated 
appropriations customarily exceed actual 
spending in agiven year. How come the two 
do not coincide? 

The answer which has found favor in re- 
cent years is that you cannot go out and buy 
aircraft carriers and B-52’s as you would a 
lamp at a furniture store. It may take 2 or 
3 years before they are completed and de- 
livered—at which time they are paid for. 
Before the contracting can be done, it’s ar- 
gued, the money must be available. So Con- 
gress regularly appropriates huge sums that 
will not be paid out until later years. 

The Hoover Commission, in one of its 
reports, found this argument dubious. It 
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recommended rescinding the so-called carry- 
over of appropriated but unspent funds—a 
carryover which amounted to some $81 bil- 
lion when the Eisenhower administration 
came to office and is now reckoned at around 
$54 billion. Under the Hoover plan, contract- 
ing would be done as now, but as a rule only 
the money needed to pay for deliveries and 
other bills falling due in the fiscal year in 
question would be appropriated. 

Again, some of the consequences in terms 
of economizing may be debatable. Congress, 
for example, would be unlikely to refuse the 
Defense Department the money needed now 
to pay for an aircraft carrier it ordered 2 
years ago. Still, the Hoover proposal could 
create more pressure for economy than now 
exists. 

INVITATION TO EXTRAVAGANCE 


All programs are now annually reviewed, 
but in the case of carryover projects the 
money is already appropriated, so there is 
little incentive to take it back. Nor is there 
much incentive for agencies, with vast sums 
at their disposal—the foreign aid carryover 
alone exceeds $8 billion—to be especially 
thrifty. Under the Hoover plan, the pro- 
grams would not only have to be reviewed; 
their advocates would have to justify them 
all over again before they could get the 
money for them. Even without spectacular 
economies, the proposal would be one more 
step toward enhancing Congress’ control over 
the budget. 

Another idea for increasing the lawmakers’ 
control is to set up what would in effect be 
a budget bureau under Congress. This spe- 
cial staff would work with the executive 
branch's Bureau of the Budget throughout 
the long and arduous process of budget con- 
struction, a process which takes a good part 
of the year every year. The idea is not new, 
but Representative CANNON, of Missouri, the 
Democratic chairman of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, recently carried it fur- 
ther—perhaps a little too far. He suggested 
that the Executive’s Budget Bureau be abol- 
ished and replaced by a congressional bureau. 

At the same time Mr. CANNON made an- 
other proposal which raises perhaps the 
most curious question of all. That is the 
simple fact that nowhere is there a require- 
ment, or even a tacit understanding, that 
the budget shall be balanced as a general 
rule. Individuals and companies are under 
severe economic pressure to strive for bal- 
anced budgets or, better, for surpluses, if 
not every year, at least over a period of years. 


The Government is under no such presure; 
in fact, the political pressure is the other 
way. And yet there is nothing to compen- 
sate for this lack of incentive. Mr. CAN- 
NON’s remedy is to have Congress require the 
White House to submit a balanced budget 
every year. Any such device would, it seems, 
have to be modified; it probably would not 
be feasible to prosecute a major war, for 
example, under this requirement. 


EXCEPTIONS FOR CONVENIENCE 


The danger of excessive rigidity, however, 
is a drawback more apparent than real. 
Congress, which made the rule, could make 
exceptions to it when it thought necessary, 
The real drawback, indeed, is precisely the 
likelihood that Congress would make excep- 
tions whenever convenient, rather than 
whenever strictly necessary. We have just 
seen this principle in operation in a related 
matter; Congress approved an extension of 
the 86 billion increase in the statutory debt 
limit voted a year ago for 1 year only. 


That, of course, is a difficulty with all the 
budget reform proposals. They might in 
practice tend to become rubber rules. Even 
so, they would be far from futile. They 
would, for one thing, remedy evident defects 
and give the Government a sounder fiscal 
set-up. And each in its way would make it 
that much harder for officials and lawmakers 
to be casual with the people’s money. 
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Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD a brief history of the 110th Infan- 
try of Pennsylvania’s 28th Division, 
presently commanded by Col. William A. 
Boesman, which appeared in the recent 
issue of the Pennsylvania Guardsman. 

We are now considering the Reserve 
components in our national defense, and 
I feel that the sketchy history of the 
110th Infantry will give all of us a better 
understanding of what some of these old 
outfits have done. 

In order to keep the article within the 
limits for insertion in the Appendix, cer- 
tain portions of the article have been 
delted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRESENTING THE 110TH INFANTRY REGIMENT, 
28TH INFANTRY DIVISION, PENNSYLVANIA NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 


Few organizations have enjoyed the distin- 
guished career of the 110th Infantry. Lo- 
cated in the southwestern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, it has called to its ranks the best of all 
classes of the sturdy people of that celebrated 
section. Organized shortly after the Civil 
War, it interested many brilliant veterans of 
that mighty conflict, and it is, in fact, a com- 
bination and a continuation of several his- 
torical organizations recruited from the dis- 
trict, organizations whose exploits fill many 
of the glorious pages of the history of the 
terrible days of the sixties. 

Organized as the 10th Regiment Infantry 
on November 28, 1873, it stemmed from in- 
dependent units of the 17th Division, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, organized in 1869. 

Its original units, distinctively named dur- 
ing that early period, were known and let- 
tered as follows: Light Guards, Mononga- 
hela City, as Company A; Mount Pleasant 
Rifles, Mount Pleasant, as Company B; West- 
moreland Guards, Greensburg, as Company 
C; Livermore Rangers, Livermore, as Com- 
pany D; Washington Blues, North Washing- 
ton, as Company E; Keystone Guards, Mo- 
nongahela City, as Company F; Coulter 
Guards, McLaughlinsville, as Company G; 
Washington Guards, Washington, as Com- 
pany H; Gallagher Grays, Latrobe, as Com- 
pany I. 

The first commander of the regiment was 
Col. John A. Black, who ranked from Decem- 
ber 19, 1873. Maj. D. D. Lloyd was the first 
major, and ranked from the same time. 

On January 15, 1874, upon petitions of citi- 
zens of Waynesburg, previously favorably 
considered, the Waynesburg Blues was mus- 
tered as a part of the regiment as Company 
K. Later, in the same year, the 10th was 
detached from the 17th Division covering the 
counties of Westmoreland, Washington, 
Greene, Fayette, and Somerset. 

At the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War the regiment was located as follows: 
Headquarters at Washington, Pa.; Company 
A at Monongahela City; Company B at New 
Brighton; Company C at Uniontown; Com- 
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pany D at Connellsville; Company EF at mt. 
Pleasant; Company H at Washington; Com. 
pany I at Greensburg; and Company K 4; 
Waynesburg. 

On April 27, 1898, the regiment entraineg 
at Pittsburgh and traveled to Mt. Gretna {o; 
service in the war with Spain. Each com. 
pany had a peacetime strength of 60 men, 
It was ordered to raise the number of men ty 
75 for each company. These men were ge. 
cured by recruiting conducted in the respec. 
tive units’ home towns. The entire regiment 
was mustered into the United States service 
on May 11 and 12, 1898. 

On May 17, 1898, a telegram from the Aq. 
jutant General at Washington, D. C., directeq 
the movement of the 10th to camp at Chicka. 
mauga Park, Ga., where it would be part of 
the Army to invade Spanish soil. 

The regiment, about 3,500 men, stepped on 
foreign soil at Paranaque, which is about 6 
miles from Malate, a suburb of the city of 
Manila, Philippine Islands, on July 21, 1898, 

The night of July 31, 1898 found the 10th 
to be the first American troops to encounter 
enemy fire in the Spanish-American War. In 
this first battle, the regiment lost 9 killed 
and about 40 wounded. After this battle the 
regiment was called the “Fighting Tenth” 
and retained the name until this very day, 

A very commendatory order was issued and 
General Greene stated to the regimental 
commander: “The conduct of your troops 
has been so gallant that, when the final ad- 
vance is made on Manila, your 10th Regi- 
ment shall have the position of honor.” 

It is well to note that a Pvt. Edward 
Martin served at this time in the 10th Regi- 
ment Infantry. 

Pages can be written about this terrific 
regiment and its valorous service in the 
Philippines. The archives of history note 
the caliber and heroism of the fighting breed 
of soldiers sired on Pennsylvania soil. A 
monument erected in Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burgh, stands today in everlasting tribute 
to the memory of the members of the 10th 
Regiment who lost their lives in the Spanish- 
American War. 

On Friday, June 23, 1916, the various units 
of the 10th entrained at home stations for 
Mt. Gretna for service along the Mexican 
border. One battalion of the regiment was 
selected for duty in what is known as Big 
Bend County. The 3d Battalion under Maj. 
Henry W. Coulter was designated for this 
duty. The regiment returned from the 
Mexican border on October 5, 1916. 

On Sunday, July 15, 1917, the various com- 


panies of the “10th” were directed 
mobilize at their home stations for the war 
with Germany, and on August 5, 1917, the 


units were integrated into Federal service 
The regiment, when called in July, 1917, 
had about 1,900 officers and men. The offi- 


cers had been carefully selected and trained 


and the men came from the best stock of 
southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Richard Coulter, of Greensburg, com- 


mander of the Fighting Tenth, was made 
a brigadier general on August 5, 1917. The 
other field officers were as follows: Lt. Col. 
Henry W. Coulter, Greensburg; Maj. Ed- 
ward Martin, Waynesburg; Maj. Joseph H. 
Thompson, Beaver Falls; and Maj. Thomas 
Anderson, Latrobe. 

The Tenth became the base regiment of 
the 110th Infantry in World War I. 

Col. George E. Kemp, of Philade!phia, 
father of Brig. Gen. Arthur D. Kemp. prés- 
ent assistant division commander o! the 
28th Infantry Division, was the first com- 


mander of the 110th Infantry, The com- 
panies of the old Tenth that were integrated 
into the new regiment were from Monon 


Con- 
Holli- 
Biairs- 


gahela City, New Brighton, Somerset 
nellsville, Mount Pleasant, Indiana, 
daysburg, Washington, Greenburg, 
ville, Latrobe, and Beaver Falls. 
The exceptional training and high dis¢l- 
pline of the organization, when it landed 
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in France, was largely due to the work of 
its fine officers and men under the com- 
mand of Lt. Col. Henry Coulter. 

The regiment became a combination of 
the old Fighting Tenth and the old Third, 
of Philadelphia, and in time, this fusion 
forged the regiment into one of the finest 
fehting teams braving the allied cause in 

rope. 
wee 110th was assigned to units of the 
British 25th Northumberland Fusiliers for 
training purposes in France. The English 
division had been badly cut up in the Ger- 
man drive during March 1918, but had many 
high class officers and men left who were 
used as instructors. These war-experienced 
Britishers faithfully worked in assisting the 
110th in grasping the new methods of war. 

On the morning of July 4, 1918, orders were 
received by Major Martin, who.was in comr- 
mand of the regiment, Colonel Kemp being 
in command of the brigade and Colonel Coul- 
ter in observation with the French, to move 
the organization to the second line trenches, 
as it was feared the Huns would start a new 
drive on Paris. 

On July 6, 1918, the 110th Infantry Regi- 
ment engaged the enemy, for the first time 
in the trenches south of Cond’e-en-Brie and 
west of Artonges-Cond’ road and known as 


the Confremaus sector. 

The Boche attack began in strength about 
midnight of July 14-15. Companies B and C 
were sent to the Marne River to strengthen 


the French lines. These organizations were 
both badly cut up and took an important 
part in this great engagement, one of the 
many yet to come. 

French towns and villages with names of 
Pargny, St. Agnan, Savigny, Courthiezy, Dor- 
mans, La Canairderie Farms, Mezy, Courmont 
and dozen others were consecrated with the 
blood of these fighting Pennsylvanians who 
so valiantly died on the fields of battle. 
Names of Americans all, who, by their sacri- 
fice steeped the 110th in glorious fame in the 
annals of American history. Fetzer, Ander- 
son, Braddock, Rowan, Jackson, Laird, Feld- 
man, Adkins, Antonelli, Belko, Christoper- 
son, Cocearo, Curry, Jaram, Kelly, Kurtz, 
Lundquist, Nelson, O’Neill, Potter, Ritter, 
Rohr, Struck, Vail, Wilson, Wnorovsky, Zim- 
merman and Zaliewski. Seven hundred and 
sixty hero dead in all is the terrific sacrifice 
paid by the hearty Pennsylvanians in the 
service of their country in World War I. 

Hundreds of the old “Fighting Tenth” 
were awarded high honors for conspicious 
gallantry in action in World War I. Lt. Col. 
Joseph Thompson was awarded the Con- 
gresional Medal of Honor; Col. Epwarp 
MaRTIN, now United States Senator MartTIN, 
was among those who received the coveted 
Distinguished Service Cross with Oak Leaf 

luster, so was Capt. E. J. Stackpole, Jr., now 
General Stackpole, publisher of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guardsman. Sgt. Eugene B. Cassidy, 
Sgt. John Dean, Cpl. George Ogden, Pvt. 
Henry Hacker and scores of others. 

World War I casualties of the 110th Regi- 
ment were 4,183, or 112 percent. 

The 110th was mustered out of service in 
May 1919 and was reorganized as 10th In- 
lantry, Pennsylvania National Guard, in Oc- 
tober of that year. 

} 


The fourth Federal call of this famous 





military regiment came in February 1941, 
When the 110th was ordered to Indiantown 
Gap for training with the Keystone Division 


“sain under command of Maj. Gen. Edward 
Martin. After 24% years of Stateside service 
and 9 months in Britain, the 110th landed 
on Normandy beaches amid 1st Army's fever- 
‘Sh preparations for the deep thrust from 
the beachhead. 

On August 4, 1944, the 110th Infantry 
Regiment, the Fighting Tenth of Philip- 
pine Insurrection fame, struck into the for- 
sts of St. Sever with a 10-mile stab to the 
West. Continuing south the 110th passed 
West of Sourdeval. Another thrust of 10 
Miles on August 14 gained the corps’ final 
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objectives east of the Egreene River next 
day. 

[I have deleted some very interesting de- 
scription of the fighting of this regiment in 
World War II.] 

Gen. George C. Marshall visited the 28th 
Division CP on October 11 north of Elsen- 
born, Belgium, and praised the Keystoners’ 
combat record. “You are doing excellent 
work over here,” he said, ‘“‘and people back 
home are aware of it.” 

For General Marshall, this visit to the 28th 
marked the return to his old outfit. As a 
lieutenant, the general had served in the 
110th in 1906-7. 

The last move marked more than 7 months 
of combat for the 110th Infantry Regiment in 
Europe and World War II. Success of the 
regiment was the result of every man in 
every unit, organic or attached. 

This great infantry regiment, borne in the 
hills and mountains of southwestern Penn- 
sylvania lost approximately 2,700 men in 3 
days of fighting in the Battle of the Bulge, 
but it inflicted a fearful toll of dead upon 
a numerically superior German enemy. 

The fifth tour of duty for the 110th In- 
fantry Regiment began on September 5, 1950, 
when it was summoned to Camp Atterbury 
with the 28th Division (commanded by Ma}. 
Gen. Daniel B. Strickler) and subsequently, 
the NATO forces in Europe. It departed for 
Europe under the command of Col. Henry 
K. Fluck, present commanding general, 28th 
Infantry Division, Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 

While on its tour of duty in Germany, it 
disclosed to the world its potential aggres- 
siveness and fighting spirit that made it fa- 
mous throughout 75 years of creditable serv- 
ice to commonwealth and Nation. German 
towns like Goeppingen, Gablingen, Mann- 
neim, Hohenfels, Augsburg, and scores of 
others witnessed a valiant fighting team of 
youthful Americans serving warning to the 
curtained nations that anytime, anywhere, 
at any odds, here was the dreadnaught of 
freemen ready to uphold the rights of free- 
dom-loving peoples against the tyranny of 
aggressors. 

Although this record of the famous “110th” 
is but a scratch on the surface, it tends to 
acquaint other Pennsylvania guardsmen with 
the proud service rendered by this regiment 
in peace and in war. From the womb of its 
ranks many great leaders were born. Black, 
Hawkins, Barnett, Coulter, Kemp, Martin, 
Thompson, Winship, Kinnisson, Strickler, 
Fluck. And tomorrow will come more * * * 
sturdy western Pennsylvanians proud to 
serve and proud to die for the “Fighting 
Tenth” * * * true to the motto of this 
glorious force: “The devotion of each is the 
strength of the regiment.” 





The Republicans and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“The Republicans and Prosperity” which 
appeared in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune of July 12, 1955: 

THE REPUBLICANS AND PROSPERITY 

It is news when a prominent Democrat 
comes out with a declaration that the Pres- 
ident may be in a stronger position in 1956 
even than he is in today. Yet such is the 
view of Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY, 
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Democrat, of Minnesota. The Senator sees 
no prospect that economic conditions will 
worsen; he recognizes the fact that more 
people are employed today than ever before 
in our history, and altogether finds in the 
economic upswing a strong bulwark to the 
Republican cause. 

The Senator’s statement is important not 
only because of what it means for 1956; in 
a deeper way it is important because it re- 
flects a change in some basic American sup- 
positions. For 20 years the Democratic Party 
has been pictured as the party of welfare for 
the average man. The Republicans, by every 
device of propaganda and myth making, have 
been associated with economic hardship and 
depression. Such distortions can be a long 
time a-dying; and it has required a period 
of prosperity as sustained, as spectacular, and 
as widespread as the present one to make the 
truth apparent, apparent even to Democrats. 

The Vice President, Mr. Nixon, was mak- 
ing a speech the other day to the national 
convention of Young Republicans in Detroit; 
there he helped pound home the theme 
which needs to be made incontestable by the 
next elections. In 1948, Mr. Nixon pointed 
out, Harry Truman was elected on the issue, 
“You never had it so good.” Well, perhaps. 
But people have had it a great deal better 
since. The average weekly wage for factory 
workers with three dependents was $52 in 
1948. Today that same factory worker is 
earning $70 a week—an increase of 35 per-. 
cent. i 

Mr. Nrxon continued with the statement 
that “there were fewer strikes and less time 
lost through strikes in 1954 than at any time 
since World War II.” He added that, “Wage 
increases in 1954 provided more of a gain in 
real wages than any other postwar year, for 
they were almost entirely over the amount 
needed to compensate for the rise in the cost 
of living.” These two statements are of in- 
terest not only in themselves but because of 
their source. They both come, Mr. Nrxon 
pointed out, from the February 1955 issue of 
the monthly research report of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The congressional campaigns of 1954 
caught the Republicans somewhat off guard 
on the economic issue. The economy then 
showed some spotty unemployment, and the 
Democrats did their best to make this look 
like a general decline. What was basically 
clear has now been demonstrated beyond any 
possibility of doubt: the 1954 adjustment 
was but a step upon an upward path. The 
Republican administration of President 
Eisenhower had succeeded, as no administra- 
tion had succeeded in the present century, 
in bringing the country out of war, through 
readjustment and into peace without any 
real setback. It is an achievement which 
economists will long want to study and which 
the voters will surely remember. 

By 1956 the identification of Republican- 
ism with prosperity—prosperity soundly 
based and touching the whole people— 
should be complete. Senator HUMPHREY in- 
dicates that this will make the Republican 
Party hard to beat. He is certainly right, 
and he deserves credit for his readiness to 
discern and admit the facts. 





Wisconsin State Legislature Urges Early 
Action on H. R. 600 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
January 29, 1953, I have been urging the 
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construction of a new Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Wood, Wis. This 
proposal is contained in H. R. 600, 84th 
Congress, which is presently pending 
before the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

On a number of earlier occasions, I 
had in detail described the antiquated 
and obsolete facilities at our Veterans 
Administration Center, Wood, Wis., and 
stressed the urgent need for the con- 
struction of a new hospital at that vicin- 
ity. The proposal contained in H. R. 
600 has been heartily endorsed and sup- 
ported by various veterans’, civic, and 
other clubs in the State of Wisconsin, 
and by a number of individuals in our 
State. 

At this time, I wish to commend to the 
attention of the membership of this body 
a joint resolution adopted by the Wis- 
consin State Legislature. This resolu- 
tion memorializes Congress to provide 
for the construction of a new veterans 
hospital at Wood, Wis., through favor- 
able action on H. R. 600. 

It is my earnest hope that this legis- 
lation will receive prompt and favorable 
consideration. I shall continue to exert 
every effort to this end. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution 73, A 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
provide for construction of a new veterans 
hospital at Wood, Wis. 

Whereas the present Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and domiciliary facilities at 
Wood, Wis., includes 35 buildings built be- 
tween 1867 and 1899, constituting more than 
one-half of the entire floor space; and 

Whereas these old buildings are obsolete, 
unsafe and in constant need of repair and 
modernization; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
a bill (H. R. 600) which would provide for 
(1) construction of a new VA general] hos- 
pital at Wood; (2) conversion of present 
hospital buildings into domiciliary facili- 
ties; and (3) abandonment of the antiquated 
and unsafe domiciliary buildings presently 
being used to house some of the 1,661 elder 
and disabled veterans living at Wood; and 

Whereas only 2 of 14 urgently needed im- 
provement projects for the veterans facility 
at Wood have ben programed for the fiscal 
year 1956 and 1957 by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; and 

Whereas it appears that plans for improve- 
ment and major maintenance at Wood are 
delaped because of the possibility of the 
construction of a new replacement hospital; 
and 

Whereas the construction of a hospital as 
provided in bill H. R. 600 would obviate the 
need for piecemeal patching up of the anti- 
quated buildings at Wood; and 

Whereas bill H. R. 600 has been referred to 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, which 
has asked the Veterans Administration to 
submit its recommendations on the bill: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to act favorably on bill H. R. 
600 in order to provide facilities which vet- 
erans urgently need and deserve; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
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mittee are earnestly requested to recommend 
passage of bill H. R. 600; and be it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to each house of the 
Congress, to each Wisconsin Member thereof, 
to Hon. Otmw E. Teacve, chairman, House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Harvey 
Higley, Veterans’ Administrator, and to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
M. P. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
MarRkK CATLIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost the eof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on l’rinting of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms ang 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend. 
ent of Documents and the head of the re. 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur. 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rec~rp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses Cc’ such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 


gate, on prepayment cf the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
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The Strengths and Weaknesses of 
Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week it was my privilege 
to address the Seventh Annual Foreign 
Policy Conference sponsored by Colgate 
University, at Hamilton, N. Y. The con- 
ference had gained national and inter- 
national fame and reputation for its 
deliberations and discussions in the 
fields of international relations and 
American foreign policy. 

I considered it a high privilege and 
honor to be asked to participate in the 
conference. The subject matter as- 
signed to me as a topic for discussion 
was the strengths and weaknesses of 
our foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF OUR 

FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address by Senator Hubert H. HuMPHREY 
before the Colgate University seventh an- 
nual foreign policy conference, July 11, 
1955) 

It is a singular honor to be a participant in 
the seventh annual conference on American 
foreign policy sponsored by Colgate Univer- 
sity. Iextend my personal thanks and heart- 
jest congratulations to Dr. Everett Case, 
president of Colgate University, and to Dr. 
Charles R. Wilson, director of the Colgate 
Conference on American Foreign Pelicy. 
The general theme of the conference, “The 
Strengths and Weaknesses of our Foreign 
Pollicy,” reveals that we Americans do realize 
that our foreign policy does have areas of 
weakness and also areas of strength. The 
theme of the conference sets the pattern for 
Our deliberations. The motto of this con- 
ference as indicated on your brochure is 
equally pertinent, “Foreign Policy Is Every- 
body’s Business.” 

Never were truer words written or spoken. 
Our very survival, our hope of a better fu- 
ture, the continuance or defeat of the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice are intimately 
related to our foreign policy. 

Permit me to digress for a moment, how- 
ever. This term “foreign policy” has al- 
Ways disturbed me. The word “foreign” has 
a negative meaning. It indicates something 
apart, different, unusual. I suggest that our 
relationships with other nations are no 
longer something apart from our everyday 
life. Nor should these relationships be dif- 
t from our domestic policy. I prefer 
oe our relationships with other na- 

5S aS an international policy, a policy of 
nterdependence rather than a foreign policy. 
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Just to show how strongly I support this con- 
tention, I have introduced a resolution in 
the Senate to change the name of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to the Commit- 
tee on International Relations. Foreign 
policy seems to suggest the 19th century, 
the era of colonialism and imperialism. In- 
ternational policy speaks of the 20th cen- 
tury. It has its roots in the United Nations, 
in a spirit of interdependence without sacri- 
ficing national independence. 

Now that I have pleased myself by talking 
about my pet peeve, let me proceed with 
some observations on the general theme of 
the conference. 

The greatest challenge of our time is to 
recognize the kind of world in which we 
live, and to profit and learn from the les- 
sons of history—a world in revolutionary 
change. 

We here in America have learned that peo- 
ples of different backgrounds, races, national 
origins, and creeds can live together, work 
together, and build together. This achieve- 
ment was made possible by a belief in and 
dedication to the universally accepted prin- 
ciples of a free society—the dignity of man, 
freedom of conscience, and a recognition of 
fraternity and brotherhood. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence, our Constitution, the 
principles of the French Revolution and the 
Magna Charta are the historical testimonials 
to the practical adaptation of these demo- 
cratic ideals and principles. If it is pos- 
sible to build a great nation whose destiny 
and progress is guided by these ideals, it 
should give us faith and hope that we are 
capable of doing our part in building a world 
order that will not sacrifice these principles 
and the institutions of freedom and justice. 

Our history, our heritage and experience 
in self-government, yes, our own revolution, 
are in fact the sources of our strength. Our 
foreign policy is weakened and limited only 
insofar as we forget or fail to apply the 
yardstick of our democratic experience to the 
complex and intricate problems of the world 
in which we live. The enchancement of 
freedom is not made possible by aping the 
enemies of freedom. Democracy and free 
institutions are not made more secure or 
advanced by utilizing totalitarian tech- 
niques. To be strong we must be true to 
ourselves. 

Now having philosophized with you for a 
few moments, let me get down to the par- 
ticulars. In the main, I am proud of what 
our country has done in the field of inter- 
national relations. 

Fortunately, we have learned that national 
independence can be sustained and made 
meaningful only by a recognition of inter- 
national interdependence. It took us two 
world wars and a worldwide depression to 
have this fact driven home. 


It is to our credit, however, that we have 
learned our lesson and to our sorrow that 
we have had to pay so dearly for this belated 
Knowledge. Today the climate of public 
opinion in America is one of acceptance of 
international responsibility. Isolationism is 
a thing of the past. The acceptance of our 
role in the affairs of the world is the most 
prominent political fact of our generation. 

The crowning glory of the 20th century is 
the creation of the United Nations. We can 
be ever proud of our leading role in this 
greatest of all achievements in the realm 
of international politics. Once the victory on 
the battlefield was won, we did not turn our 


backs upon a war-weary and stricken world. 
Our finest hour was yet to come. We mo- 
bilized our resources to help the needy, to 
feed the hungry, to heel the sick, to rebuild 
the devastated cities, to help others recon- 
stitute free government, to reestablish com- 
merce and trade, to rehabilitate the ex- 
hausted economies of friend and foe alike. 
Here was the true expression of the spirit of 
American democracy. Here was a practical 
blending between applied democratic policy 
and the spirit of our religious teachings. 
Here was compassion and charity, here was 
forgiveness and kindliness, here was the full 
expression of American generosity and faith. 

I have little time for those who are critical 
of the details—the little mistakes—when 
great decisions had to be made. Of course 
we made mistakes. We were neither pre- 
pared by experience or knowledge to under- 
take all the responsibilities that befell us. 
We recruited people from all walks of life 
to administer these huge programs of relief 
and economic rehabilitation. It was a diffi- 
cult assignment just to find the people, much 
less to find people competent and trained 
for the task. We Americans had been s0 
absorbed with the challenges of American 
political and economic life that we were not 
prepared, either psychologically or profes- 
sionally, for international administration or 
participation, but we did the best we could. 

We worked with what we had. We com- 
pensated for our lack of expert knowledge 
and training with a will to succeed, an 
abundance of resources, and a spirit of com- 
passion and generosity. The strength of our 
foreign policy in this period was the strength 
of a good heart and a willing spirit. It was 
the strength of practicing our ideals. It was 
the strength of doing when something need- 
ed to be done. It was the strength of action 
when those of lesser courage might have 
hesitated. 

Nor should we forget or underestimate the 
incredible accomplishment of creating the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—the 
most successful and the greatest alliance in 
the world’s history. We did not content 
ourselves merely with a paper structure. We 
set ourselves to the task of building muscle 
and sinew around the structural anatomy 
of a collective security pact. The programs 
of military assistance, the Marshall plan, 
and mutual security gave spirit and strength 
to nations that only yesterday were weak and 
helpless. The Marshall plan will live in the 
pages of history as the most successful pro- 
gram of economic rehabilitation and 
covery of recorded history. Not only was it 
great and imaginative in its design and pur- 
pose, but it has been equally great in its 
accomplishment. 

I wonder sometimes if we have forgotten 
the terrible destruction of World War II. Not 
only were things ruined and demolished, but 
human spirit was almost destroyed. Estab- 
lished social patterns were uprooted, millions 
of people were wandering on the roads, dying 
in prisons and concentration camps. All of 
this was but only yesterday. Fear and frus- 
tration stalked the land. The political and 
economic climate was ripe for demagogues, 
dictators, and opportunists. The forces of 
communism moved in, backed by the power 
of the Red Army. It was this unhappy event 
that compounded the problems and difficul- 
ties which faced mankind after this most 
hideous of all terrible wars. It was almost 
beyond human capacity to rebuild a war- 
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weary world. But to this awful burden was 
added the even more intolerable burden of 
resisting and defeating the inroads of Com- 
munist imperialism and subversion. It is 
nothing short of a miracle that the areas of 
human freedom are as great as they are. 

Again, not because of plan or design, but 
simply because we were the only nation with 
the resources and the strength, we were 
compelled to meet and challenge this evil 
force. Here again we were not prepared by 
experience or expert knowledge. But we 
did not shirk from the ordeal. We moved 
into action. It was here that NATO played 
such a significant role, because supporting 
Communist subversion was the power of the 
Red Army. The Marshall plan met the 
Communist aggressor on the economic front. 
In both areas we checkmated the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. The Red Army did not 
move. The Western European economies 
did not fall prey to collectivism and com- 
munuism. Germany did not fall into the 
hands of the Kremlin. Berlin was not 
strangled into submission. Soviet troops 
were removed from Iran. The Mediterra- 
nean area did not become a Soviet lake. 
Greece and Turkey were not destroyed by 
Communist subversion and armed attack. 
The Truman Doctrine, backed by the Greek- 
Turkish aid program, filled the power 
vacuum that was left by the withdrawal of 
British strength from the Mediterranean. 
Men like Mayor Reuter, of Berlin, Chancel- 
lor Adenauer, of West Germany, supported 
by American aid, defied the Communists and 
brought Germany and Berlin safely through 
the Communist onslaught. 

These developments represent the strength 
of American foreign policy, but a strength 
that was always fortified by the wholehearted 
cooperation of our allies and associates in 
the great North Atlantic Treaty alliance. 

Communist aggression and _ subversion 
checked in Western Europe moved to a new 
front and the attack was launched on South 
Korea. 

The decision of our Government and of 
the United Nations to resist aggression in 
Korea may well be recorded in history as 
the turning point in the struggle against 
Communist totalitarianism. The design and 
plan of the Kremlin, thwarted in Western 
Europe, was now challenged and defeated on 
the battlefield in Korea. Collective security 
had met its first test and it succeeded. The 


free nations stood together. 
I call to your attention the meeting of 
the Communist chieftians in Moscow in 


September and October of 1952. It was here 
that Joseph Stalin outlined the change of 
Soviet tactics and strategy. The program of 
open violence and aggression was to be re- 
placed by a policy of political maneuver, 
economic warfare, stepped-up subversion, 
and dividing the United States from her 
allies. I recommend to the attention of 
every participant in this conference a care- 
ful study of the 19th Annual Communist 
Party Conference at Moscow in the fall of 
1952. You will note that it was timed to 
take place during our presidential election. 
We were immersed in domestic politics. I 
regret to say that far too little attention 
was given to this important meeting by those 
presently responsible for our foreign policy. 

The tipoff of the present Soviet peace of- 
fensive is to be found in the proceedings of 
this conference. Even Malenkov was un- 
veiled at this meeting. General Zhukov 
came back into the limelight. 

A weakness in our foreign policy is the 
failure on the part of Congress and appro- 
priate committees of Congress to carefully 
study the strategy and tactics of Soviet for- 
eign policy. We are always being caught off 
base, thereby placing us on the defensive. 
We seem to spend far too much time in 
counterattack rather than in planned pro- 
gramed political offensive. I have urged 
and recommended that a special subcom- 
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mittee be appointed to maintain constant 
review and study in this field. Likewise, 
Senator MaANnsFIeLp, of Montana, has spon- 
sored a resolution to provide a Joint Com- 
mittee on Central Intelligence. 

The recent United Nations Commemorative 
Conference at San Francisco revealed the 
weaknesses and strengths of our foreign 
policy. Much that I have said here today 
was underscored and verified by the series 
of addresses delivered by U. N. delegates on 
the historic occasion of the commemora- 
tive conference. It was my privilege to at- 
tend these meetings. I digress to say I was 
the only Member of Congress to attend this 
conference. This fact within itself reveals 
a weakness in our foreign policy. Members 
of Congress should do more than issue state- 
ments on foreign policy. We must actively 
participate, whenever it is possible, in the 
meetings or conferences that lead to the dis- 
cussion, review, or formulation of our for- 
eign policy. If our foreign policy is every- 
body’s business, then indeed it is above all 
the business of the Members of Congress. 

I left the U. N. conference convinced that 
we had won our case against the Kremlin 
in the court of world public opinion. Even 
the hardbitten, disciplined Soviet delegates 
could not ignore the climate of political 
friendship and association of free nations. 
The address of Mr. Molotov was an uninten- 
tional testimonial to the solidarity of free 
nations. Every point that Mr. Molotov em- 
phasized related directly to what we had or 
had not done. It was clear from his speech 
that NATO is successful, that the Soviet has 
given up in Western Europe. It was evident 
that our foreign policy this past decade has, 
in the main, been effective, particularly in 
those areas where we have an intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the politi- 
cal and economic forces. 

The most significant observation to be 
made about the United Nations meeting was 
the unity of free nations despite all of the 
Soviet tactics to divide us and create dis- 
trust. You may recall that the address of 
Mr. Molotov was carefully analyzed and an- 
swered by our Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles 
did a good job in refuting Molotov’s argu- 
ments. If I were to have judged these two 
addresses as a debate I am sure that Mr. 
Dulles would have won. But there is no 
reward in debate at this time. We have al- 
ready won the argument, but we have not 
won the cold war. Regretfully, we have per- 
mitted ourselves to bogged down in 
proving the fallacy and duplicity of Soviet 
pronouncements We have won this argu- 
ment, yes, won it over and over again. We 
win it in every United Nations session. It 
is one thing to prove the Soviets to be 
wrong, and yet another thing to prove our- 
selves to be right. The margin of clear- 
cut victory lies with the new, the underde- 
veloped, and the yet uncommitted nations. 
It is just in this area that the policy of the 
present administration is weak, confused, 
and at times petty. 

Let me explain what I mean by relating 
this world struggle to the American political 
scene. You do not win elections by continu- 
ing to convince the convinced, or by dis- 
crediting an opponent already discredited. 
We in American politics understand it is the 
independent vote that determines the out- 
come. You gain that vote by standing on 
principle and coming forth with a program 
that has a wider appeal than just to the 
partisans you have already won. To put it 
another way, I have a feeling that we have 
become more concerned about the impor- 
tance of exposing Soviet tactics than we have 
of expounding a dynamic and constructive 
American foreign policy. 

One could not help but sense at the San 
Prancisco United Nations Conference that 
people were looking to the United States to 
offer inspiration on a new level, to emphasize 
our positive goals for an honorable peace, 
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and strengthening of underdeveloped areas— 
this was not done. The world is hungry for 
peace. The Soviet talks peace. They seem 
to sense world public opinion. To be sure 
the Soviet is not able to convince the leaders 
of the nations that their program for peace 
is honorable and true. These leaders, how- 
ever, are always subject to public opinion 
of their respective countries, and I noticed 
that Mr. Molotov again and again appealed 
over the governments to the people. He 
subtly intimated that the leaders of the 
Western nations were blocking Soviet efforts 
for peace. He attempted to drive a wedge 
between the governments and the people 
He identified governments with the United 
States. He identified peoples with the Soviet 
Union. Soviet propaganda has never con- 
vinced delegates to the United Nations, but 
it has been effective in the villages, cities, 
and rural areas of countries that have dele- 
gates in the United Nations. The Soviet 
propaganda repeats the word “people” again 
and again, and regretfully the statements of 
our present diplomatic officials reveal that 
we are permitting our diplomacy to become 
the special privilege of the elite—of the dip- 
lomat—or even more unfortunate, sacrificing 
sound policy for domestic political advantage 
We must remember that there has always 
been and still continues to be a natural sus- 
picion on the part of people everywhere over 
the so-called “art of diplomacy.” Too many 
times in history of the world, people have 
been deceived by their diplomats. There 
have been too many secret agreements, too 
much duplicity, and Machiavellian expe- 
diency. The Soviet propagandists seem to 
sense this natural suspicion by people in fr 
countries of their State Department and for- 


eign ministries. Therefore, Mr. Molotov 
called upon the people to join with the 
Soviet in seeking peace—peace on Soviet 
terms Now let us not underestimate the 


impact of this carefully conceived strategy 
It could very well be dangerously effect 
particularly if we permit it to go unnoticed 
or unchallenged. You do not successfully 
challenge this political strategy by merely 
pointing out that it is a fraud. More needs 
to be done. Surely the representatives 
democratic republics and free nations should 
be the first to appeal to the people, to take 
their case to the people, to interpret their 
policy in language the people can under- 
stand. 

Governments come and go, but the people 
go on forever. A successful foreign policy is 
one that has the support of the people b 
home as well as the acceptance of the pe 
abroad to whom it is directed. A weakn¢ 
in our foreign policy is that too much atten- 
tion is paid to the embassies and the foreig! 
ministries and too little attention to 
workers in the factories, to the natives in 
the villages. How paradoxical this is. 

Here we see the ironical situation 
dictators speaking like democrats, with 4 
small “d,” appealing to the people; of the 
tyrant extolling the virtues of freedom; 0! 
the oppressor dramatizing himself as the lib- 
erator and the emancipator. Yes, the 1 
of an imperialist extolling the virtues of sel 
determination. In our anxiety to win the 
debate point by point, to discredit our op- 
ponent on each and every occasion, we . 


fice the affirmative case that we need W 
make. 
To be sure, this is not always the 


The President’s proposal of use of aton 

energy for peaceful purposes is an examp!ec 

what I mean by accentuating the positive a! d 
stating the affirmative case. Whenever W° 
have done this we have been on the march 
to victory. The Marshall plan is another 
example where we literally ignored the ars 

ments of the Kremlin and proceeded with 
our own program. NATO again provides 4 
concrete example of action. The point 4 
program is another example where a positive 
and constructive proposal left the Commu- 
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nists pewildered, confused, and weakened. 
we have examples of seizing the initiative, 
put all too often once we have seized it and 
are parading down the boulevard of a better 
world, we lose our trail and end up in a side 
or back alley of bitter argument 


treet 
ae the Communist protagonist. There has 
peen far too much “playing to the domestic 


eries” for purposes of partisan 
diency. Too much doubletalk— 
a policy for home consumption and another 
for foreign use. What is worse, this double- 
talk has come from the State Department. 

Within a few days the leaders of the four 
powers will be meeting in Geneva. 
surely this is the most significant meeting of 
recent years. People everywhere are hoping 
and praying that this important meeting will 
lead to a just and enduring peace. As could 
be expected, there are those who feel that this 
meeting by itself may well solve the prob- 
jems that beset the world. There are others 
who look upon it as a fruitless and hopeless 
effort. I am sure that we should all agree 
that somewhere in between these two ex- 
tremes lies the practical possibility. 


political gall 
political expe 


great 


I think we would all be misguided if we 
expected sudden and spectacular results. 
The cold war has been very cold a long time 
and it is going to take more than a brief ray 
of sunshine to thaw it out. But the fact 
that there is a meeting is a good sign. If it 
does nothing else but to cause us to reex- 


amine or reevaluate every facet of our foreign 
policy, it will be well worth the effort. 
We may very well have to shift the em- 
phasis in our foreign policy in the days to 
come. I am personally convinced that the 
Soviet Union has given up any hope of any 
further success in Europe. She may well seek 
to stabilize Europe even to the point of co- 
operating in the reunification of Germany 
and granting her satellite states a degree 
of independence and autonomy. We have 
no ac way of knowing how much 
trouble, economically or politically, exists 
within the Iron Curtain area. We do know 
b 


urate 


ull is not well. We do know that if the 
of rearmament is heavy upon rich 
America, it rests much heavier upon the 
1 weaker Soviet economy. Remember it 
costs money to build guns, tanks, and planes 
viet just as it does here. 

[ am always shocked and disappointed 
when I hear spokesmen of American finance 
and industry expound upon the fear of bank- 
ruptey for our country if we maintain a 
strong defense program. They show little 
faith in free political and economic insti- 
tutions, or possibly they reveal gross ignor- 
1uce of what the burden of such a rearma- 
‘e is upon a relatively poor and col- 
lectivized economy. 

Then I imagine it 1s fair to assume that 
aii has not been well in the satellite coun- 
wes. They were impoverished and de- 
Stroyed by the war, as were huge areas of 
Union itself. Add to this, the 
the Korean war to the Soviet, her 
aid to China, the admitted deficiencies of 
Soviet agriculture, the difficult task of re- 
dullding the areas destroyed by World War II, 
and it seems reasonable to say that there is 
— as been trouble behind the Iron Cur- 
aln 
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Costs of 


‘ would be equally wrong to assume 
conomic difficulties alone would pre- 
the Soviet from being an aggressor or 
“ngaging in war. Possibly the most com- 
—— ‘actor, if there is only one, that has 
s warnly changed the Soviet attitude is 
2 terrible reality of nuclear warfare. We 
ae know that the Soviet military has a 
a identity with the present regime than 
eee Possibly General Zhukov and some 
ad a associates have been able to explain 
ee = tect leaders what would happen if 
- hited States and the Soviet Union were 
. we in war. The awful potentialities 
_, .@ hydrogen bomb, and the guided mis- 
© with hydrogen warheads cannot help but 
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have an effect upon men who now hold power 
and position and wish to continue in that 
favored role. 

There is more reason to believe that the 
men in the Kremlin want time to consoli- 
date their empire, time to strengthen their 
economy, time to consolidate their position— 
a@ position which has been very unstable since 
the death of Stalin. Whatever may be the 
reason for the Soviet peace talk, there is 
ample evidence to lead one to believe that 
concessions will be made, that tensions, at 
least temporarily, will be eased, that there 
will be a period of time when the possibilities 
for peace look more inviting and encouraging. 

The one word that seems important to 
me is time. But this concept of time is 
meaningless unless it is used, and the ques- 
tion is who will use the time and for what 
purpose. If there is to be a time period for 
easing of tensions, will this mean less effort 
on our part? Are we to assume that the 
long-range objective of communism—name- 
ly, to dominate the world—will be given up 
or set aside? I see no convincing evidence 
to lead to that conclusion. Therefore time is 
an ally to whomever preempts it—uses it. 
We can be sure the Bolsheviks will not waste 
it—whether we like it or not, coexistence will 
be competitive. We had better plan our 
future around this fact, and to announce the 
broad outlines of our design and program at 
the Geneva Conference—yes at every impor- 
tant conference. 

It would be a mistake on our part to 
assume that the Soviet will attend the 
Geneva Conference in a position of weakness. 
It is an even greater mistake to publicly 
talk about this, as was done by the Secre- 
tary of State and then released to the press, 
and thereby to taunt and irritate the egocen- 
tric men in the Kremlin. The recent air 
show over Moscow should dispel any doubts 
as to the Soviet’s weakness, at least in arms. 
We Americans are prone to underestimate 
the technical competence of the modern 
Soviet system. The record should be clear: 
The Soviet has made remarkable strides in 
technical and scientific advance. She em- 
phasizes in her educational structure, science 
and technology. Every policy and every 
directive is concentrated on producing mili- 
tary strength. Civilian goods, the needs of 
the consumer, are subordinated to the pro- 
duction of capital goods and modern arma- 
ments. The police state is not responsive to 
public opinion as is a demoncratic state. We 
must never forget that dictatorship removes 
dissident elements through the cruel and 
heartless process of liquidation, murder, and 
banishment. Public demonstrations of pro- 
test are crushed, at the same time that the 
dictator arouses in the minds of the people 
a fear of foreign intervention, encirclement, 
or attack. 

I say these things because even some of 
our own policymakers have, on occasion, in- 
dicated that there may be a split between 
the Russian people and the Communist 
Party. The people have nothing to say 
about the government of the Soviet. The 
Communist Party and the government are 
one and the same. They are political Si- 
amese twins, but with only one head—the 
Communist Party apparatus. 

It is wishful thinking to base a foreign 
policy upon any major upheaval in the 
Soviet Union, or even in the satellite states. 
What is more, when one such upheaval did 
take place, namely, the riots in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia in June of 1953, we were 
unprepared, we had no policy. All the loose 
talk of liberation that was so much a part 
of the 1952 presidential campaign, was either 
forgotten or forsaken. We were without an 
Ambassador in the Soviet Union on the death 
of Stalin. Our Central Intelligence was un- 
able to obtain any information that indi- 
cated the demotion of Malenkov and the 
elevation of Bulganin. We were short of 
facts and information, and therefore unpre- 
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pared to make any policy shift that might 
have worked to our advantage. 

Every conceivable effort should be made to 
expand our intelligence service to give us 
more information. We were caught short 
even at the time of the North Korean in- 
vasion, despite the fact that our own mili- 
tary had been in North Korea for at least 2 
years prior to the agreement on the 38th 
parallel as a line of demarcation between 
North and South Korea. 

Therefore, wishful thinking about the con- 
dition of the Soviet will get us nowhere. 
What is more important is to build strength 
and cooperation between ourselves and our 
allies. To use every means at our command 
to expand the area of freedom, to strengthen 
the independent and neutral nations so they 
can resist subversion from within and ag- 
gression from without. Yes, to be prepared 
for every eventuality, recognizing we face the 
most powerful and diabolical menace the 
world has ever known. 

Having said this, what do we do? 
these suggestions: 

(1) Until some foolproof, tronclad uni- 
versal system of disarmament can be arrived 
at and fully agreed to with proper supervi- 
sion, or other protective devices, we must 
maintain in cooperation with our allies a 
powerful defense force. The heart and core 
of that defense force must be continuing and 
expanding emphasis upon research and de- 
velopment. This includes both basic and 
applied research. Here the present admin- 
istration flounders and vacillates. Nor will 
slogans suffice—“bigger bang for a buck” 
does not mean greater defense. 

I am not a military expert, but I do sug- 
gest that it should be a matter of firm na- 
tional policy that this Nation have the 
greatest air force in the world—modern, 
available, combat effective. The Air Force, 
of course, must be supported by modern 
weapons. We cannot afford to be second- 
best, nor can we be satisfied with having the 
planes on the drafting board or the modern 
weapons at laboratory research stage of de- 
velopment. I am talking about a defense 
force in being. Whatever the cost of that 
defense force may be, we must be prepared to 
pay it. 

I reemphasize the importance of scientific 
and technological development. This means 
giving our scientists greater leeway, being 
less suspicious, recognizing that scientists 
frequently are unorthodox in their social and 
political views. There is a wide difference 
between disloyalty and nonconformity. We 
must protect our Nation from disloyalty and 
subversion. But this does not necessarily 
mean discharging a scientist of foreign birth 
who maintains his citizenship in a country 
like Switzerland, who is a known anti-Com- 
munist. We need the intelligence and sci- 
entific know-how of freemen everywhere. 
Just as we have created a collective defense 
force in NATO, I suggest we buiid a collec- 
tive scientific force among the free nations, 
pooling ideas and knowledge, and drawing 
from that common pool for the development 
of defense and the expansion and progress 
of the partners. 

To summarize, in the kind of world in 
which we live, a protective shield of strength 
is the first essential of a program of secu- 
rity. That shield must never be lowered, that 
sword must never be sheathed, until all na- 
tions are willing to beat their swords into 
plowshares and make war no more. 

(2) I have emphasized military strength, 
but I want it clear that military strength 
must be supported by a dynamic and expand- 
ing economy. Therefore, the relations be- 
tween defense policy and domestic political 
and economic policy are one and inseparable. 
The margin of superiority that we now main- 
tain over the Soviet and its satellites is not 
in arms, but in the reservoir of economic and 
political strength that is ever present in free 
nations. The shield of strength that I have 
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emphasized need not be brandished before 
friend and foe alike. It should be a shield, 
consistently maintained and quietly re- 
garded. 

I suppose Teddy Roosevelt put it in the 
layman’s language when he said, “Speak 
softly and carry the big stick.” Regretfully, 
we have spoken loudly—very loudly—and the 
big stick that supposedly we were carrying 
wasn’t nearly as big as we thought it was, 
and most of the time not available. 

We have frightened our friends more than 
we have our foes by irresponsible talk. Too 
frequently public officials have talked of 
dropping bombs to solve different interna- 
tional situations. These A-bombs do not 
solve problems—they just dissolve things 
and people. Politically designed speeches, 
incorporating clever catch phrases, such as 
“massive retaliation,” “agonizing reapprai- 
sal,” “New Look,” may make good headlines 
for an emotional public, but they do not 
make good policy, nor do they provide even 
stronge defense. I suggest we get on with 
the business of building a security force sec- 
ond to none, and quit bragging, threatening, 
and boasting. Actually, if the present ad- 
ministration would be more frank and open 
about our state of preparedness—and less 
addicted to official secrecy and censorship, 
it would have a sobering effect on both the 
Congress and the public. Censorship com- 
pounded by propaganda is no substitute for 
freedom of information supported by facts. 

Having once developed the kind of mili- 
tary security that is essential for the de- 
fense of free nations, let us remember that 
the ultimate answer to the problems that 
beset us is not to be found in war. Mili- 
tary strength in this day and age is but a 
part of the apparatus of diplomacy, unless 
mankind indulges in the madness of thermo- 
nuclear warfare. No one can predict what 
the future will offer if such a catastrophe 
befalls us. We must look upon military 
strength as a means, one of several means, 
to arrive at agreements, to participate in 
negotiations, yes, as the precarious road to 
the conference at the summit. This has 
been referred to as negotiation from a posi- 
tion of strength. But that position of 
strength needs to be more than military 
power. The position of strength that we 
need, and must maintain, encompasses the 
closest cooperation with our allies. We must 
speak in one spirit—in unity for common 
objectives. 

The first principle of Soviet strategy is to 
divide us from our allies, to break up the 
grand alliance. To portray America as the 
real threat to the independence and self- 
determination of peoples and nations. 
Therefore, every conceivable effort must be 
made for a meeting of the minds, for a com- 
mon understanding by the leaders of the 
nations of the free areas of the world. This 
requires patience along with respect for and 
confidence in our partners. We have allies, 
not satellites. We cannot bully and coerce. 
We can only seek to persuade and give coun- 
sel. But decisions arrived at through con- 
sultation and discussion are firm decisions— 
the privileged possession of all participants. 

I also urge that we give special attention 
to the attitudes and policies of our Asian, 
African, and Latin American neighbors. 


Negotiating from strength, therefore, 
means military power and political unity, 
based on mutual respect and confidence 
amongst the free nations. 


If we are correct in assuming that the 
Soviet does not now seek war, but rather 
seeks time and the easing of tensions, then 
we must reexamine our policies in light of 
this development, without sacrificing the first 
two essentials—military strength and politi- 
cal unity. 

Any step in the direction of relaxed ten- 
sions must be welcomed by us and we 
should lead in this effort, making it ever 
clear to the simplest soul in the far corners 
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of the world that the Nation of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt is 
a nation of peace, of freedom, of compassion, 
and justice. 

I have been disturbed because of the re- 
luctance of some of our top officials to 
recognize the opportunity that was at hand 
once the plan of a Big Four conference 
crystallized. This is no time for timid souls. 
This is the time for men of imagination, 
courage, and daring. The peoples of the 
world are weary of the constant threat of 
nuclear war, and particularly when that 
threat keeps coming from us in the strident 
voices of small men. The peoples are look- 
ing for a clear and challenging political faith 
that will arouse them to self-determination 
and liberation from both political and social 
tyranny. The toxin of fear has run its 
course. A tired and suffering humanity 
seeks the nourishing food of applied ideal- 
ism. This is to our advantage. We are not 
warriors in the strict interpretation of the 
word. Our history is traditionally one of 
an expanding democracy—the fulfillment of 
equality of opportunity, the relation of hu- 
man equality of law in the social order, and 
the dedication to a rising standard of liv- 
ing for all. It is these very virtues that fit 
the present world scene. 

It is time, therefore, that we walk con- 
fidently in the stature, strength, and compe- 
tence that our history and our present cir- 
cumstances verify. In a world that is des- 
perately in need of capital, we have the 
greatest capital resources among all nations. 
In a world where people are anxious for the 
blessings of science and technology, we are 
richly endowed with these blessings. In a 
world where the majority of people are ill- 
housed, ill-fed, and ill-clad, we are privi- 
leged to have an abundance of food and fiber 
and the knowledge of scientific progress for 
health and shelter. 

We have that intangible source of strength 
that was so brilliantly emphasized in the 
recent Bandung conference, the spiritual 
values of freedom, the history of a people 
that cast off the yoke of colonialism, the 
thrilling and inspiring story of a new Na- 
tion conceived in liberty, with a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Our leaders were far too pessimistic 
about the Bandung confeernce. Official 
statements indicated that the Asian-African 
conference might very well become a propa- 
ganda springboard for the forces of Commu- 
nism in the Far East. We again underesti- 
mated the importance of this conference. 
Our Government hesitated to even send offi- 
cial greetings. We apparently underesti- 
mated the great reservoir of good will that 
still exists in Asia and Africa for the Amer- 
ica—for the America that had given freedom 
to the Philippines and Cuba, for the America 
that has always championed the self-de- 
termination of peoples. It was spiritual 
values and political idealism—yes, the moral 
forces that have made our country great— 
that served as our ally, our defender in this 
unique and all important meeting of the 
Asian and African nations. 

I know we Americans take all of this for 
granted, but it truly is the good news of the 
20th century. Millions of people in Asia 
and Africa are repeating in their own way the 
dramatic story of American independence. 
They are doing what we did. We, above all 
people, should be understanding and sympa- 
thetic to their cause. There is an identity 
of interest, of purpose, and of history, if we 
will but see it and make ourselves a part of 
it. National independence, self-determina- 
tion, liberation from colonialism—all of this 
we have experienced. This is our message to 
the world. This message, found in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, has given faith to 
millions of people seeking dignity in all cor- 
ners of the globe. This message of faith in 
human brotherhood and in human equality 
is our reservoir of good will in the world. It 
was this message that found its way into 
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every speech at Bandung, save that Of Choy 
En-lal. It is the spiritual and political ya), 
that make our society what it is, that really 
topped the news in the Asian-African enn 
ference. America was respected not for sd 
atom bombs or her wealth, but for her ides). 
and her history. We must be true to a 
To the extent that we have lost friend: an 
have done so because we have forgotten the 
message of human brotherhood and equality 
or forgotten to preach and live that megsape 
The time is ready for us to dedicate oy), 
talents, our resources, to winning th 14 
war, not just stabilizing it. 
Specifically, I suggest, first, we join with 
the spirit of nationalism that grips the = 


1 





€ cold 


Ne 
derdeveloped and underprivileged countries 
Remind these people that we too are th. 
children of self-determination, of revolutio; 
and of a will to freedom and independence 

Second, respect the so-called neutralism of 
newborn nations, and make it clear that we 
understand their neutralism be one preqj. 
cated on independence, sel{-determinatioy 
and self-government. - 

We must understand this neutralism anq 
what it is—namely, a spirit of nationalism in 
former colonial areas. These neutral na- 
tions do not want to be appendages to Soviet 
imperialism or Western collective security 
They have unhappy memories of exploitation 
by certain Western European countries who 
are now our allies. Their leaders have a 
keen awareness of the dangers of Communist 
infiltration and subversion and have taken 
strong measures to defeat the Communist 
conspiracy. These neutrals are not pro-Com- 
munist—they are pro-themselves. And | 
suggest that as long as nations remain free, 


work for themselves, create self-government, 
build their own economies, they are in fact 
strengthening the forces of freedom in the 
world. Why are we so much more critical 
of the neutralism of Burma and India than 
we are of the neutralism of Switzerland, Fin- 
land, and Sweden. Surely we realize that our 
friends of Switzerland, Finland, and Sweden 
are pro-democratic, pro-freedom. We 4d- 
mire their qualities, we admire their demo- 
racy, we herald their accomplishments. Let 
us be equally tolerant with the Asian natior 

Third, we should engage in greater use 
of our capital through international organi- 
zations such as the U. N., the World Bank 
and other international financial develop- 
ment groups. Doing much more than we 
ever contemplate, not on the basis of gulls 
but on the basis of long-term loans 

Fourth, we should step up our own point 
but even more important, work through um 
U. N. and offer to greatly expand U. N. t 
nical assistance. Let us take the initiauye 
in this area. 

Fifth, let us use our blessings of food 
We can proceed through the U 
offering vast quantities of food and f 
be placed under the general direct! 

U. N. Food and Fiber Reserve. Here we ca 
seize the initiative. We have the food and 
fiber—we can call upon others to share. 

Sixth, we must set a good standard 
home—revise our immigration law 
diately liberalize our refugee act, implement 
our program of civil rights. Any act of Con- 
gress that gives offense to large segmets 
free peoples of the world adversely * 
American foreign policy. Our present vest 
migration laws reflect adversely mal 
people and do a disservice to the tru 
tion of the United States. 

Seventh, we should authorize a dr 
expansion of student exchange, 5 eee 
the exchange of technicians, pro! 
people, farmers, laborers, businessmen, | 
nalists, and others engaged in pubile ‘ 
munication. ae 

Eighth, unstinting support of the U. % 
with particular emphasis on the 
Health Organization, Food and Agricult 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Thest ey 
grams represent America’s compa ae 


fiber 


ma 


oe 
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1950 
i exercised in a spirit of interna- 

gener . 

tio? al cooperation. 

saith the systematic reduction of tariffs 

.q other artificial obstacles to world trade, 

“a uding reexamination of East-West trade 


fictions. 


Tenth, we must make unceasing efforts 


ty 
Ivy 





toward the reduction of armaments and the 
realization of universal disarmament. 

“Tet us instill spirit and meaning into the 
disarmament discussions by demonstrating 


magination. Let us offer to join with the 
saat of the world in reducing and then elim- 
inating our armaments race, accompanied by 
; joint pledge that we spend a portion of the 
an we thereby save in helping to elim- 
yoverty in the world. The proposal of 
Senator Brien McMahon is one 


money 


t} ate 

ek should constantly be in the forefront 
+ our minds as we participate in the dis- 
smament discussions. 

4 yme the proposal of the President in 


as the Office of Special Assistant in 
6 “of Disarmament. I now hope that 
my own proposal for the creation of a Spe- 
mmittee on Disarmament that is 
+) match the action of the Executive and 
rengthen our hand for disarmament will 
be accepted. 
I have emphasized our more active particl- 
pation in the United Nations, and its related 
agencies, because I am convinced that the 
ictical approach to the areas of Asia 
is through the United Nations. 
hi at organization will be only as strong 
s the use that is made of it. It can only do 
as much as it is permitted to do by the great 
rs. Our entire international policy is 
Set yur adherence to and respect for 
the Charter of the United Nations. We must 
become champions of that charter. On every 
ion, in every conference, in every policy 
tement, we must relate our actions to the 
ent to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. The Charter of the United 
. for the world what the Declara- 
lependence is for us. It is a world 
rte f freedom and justice. It is the 
20th century Declaration of Interdependence. 
I recognize the weaknesses of the United 
Nation But I also recognize that if this 
great instrument of international coopera- 
nf then the law of the jungle prevails 
ivilization is on the precipice of 





cial supe 
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evements of the United Nations 
Its future possibilities are 
The time is right for the Gov- 
frament of the United States to lay before 
the { 1 Nations Assembly a comprehen- 
@ program for building a true and honor- 
‘peace—and pursue it relentlessly, boldly, 
I ently. 
gram I have outlined here today, 
while not new, is, in my mind, a proper 
ha f what needs to be done. 
t Zain and again challenge the Soviet 
fulfill the requirements of the 
Ask her to join with us in the ex- 
{f the agencies and services of the 
‘tions. Ask her to join with us, not 
program of disarmament, but in a 
economic rehabilitation under 
e and direction of the United Na- 
us be so bold and daring and 
* with our program and proposals 
y 4relusal on the part of the Soviet to go 
"§ will leave her alone and forsaken. 
It is time we recognized that power is more 
: ‘Tmaments and wealth. Power is peo- 
ied ‘nd ideals—people who aspire to freedom 
: dig y; ideals that make possible an en- 
vpeened and civilized society. 


I sl inne = ; 
Mio. 6LOhg remember what the Prime 
= — { Burma had to say on his recent 
a. , re to Washington. He said, ‘“Ameri- 
in ide re ; , 
b “ 2 “Ss are more explosive than your atom 
ombs.” 
Here {¢ ; 
. lere Is the voice of the new Asia asking us 
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ir faith; asking us to live by the 
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inspiration of our own traditions. Remind- 
ing us that the strength of the spirit is 
mightier than the sword. 

It is this strength of spirit that represents 
our superiority over communism. It is this 
God-given strength that appeals to God’s 
children, 





Do the Russians Keep Their Bold 


Promises? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “‘Do the Russians Keep Their 
Bold Promises?” and an editorial en- 
titled “Infamous Record,” both of which 
were published in the Washington Daily 
News of July 13. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Do THE RUSSIANS KEEP THEIR Botp PROM- 

ISES?—-THE ANSWER IS “No,” AND HERE'S 

RecorD OF THEIR PLEDGES AND DEEDS 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


A new era in diplomacy with the Soviet 
Union opens July 18 in Geneva at the Big 
Four “summit” Conference. But the record 
of past Soviet diplomatic duplicity should 
dilute any grandiose hopes for the future. 

Some say the Geneva Conference heralds 
the dawn of a new hopeful day; others say 
it is just another Communist trick. Some 
say the Soviets are ready to make a deal -be- 
cause they are weak; others say they are 
looking for Western concessions because they 
are strong. 

There is only one unassailable fact amidst 
much speculation: The Soviet Union has 
violated every principle of decency and hu- 
maneness and almost every agreement it has 
made with the non-Communist world. 

Despite this record, Georgi Malenkov 
claimed in 1953: “Soviet foreign policy is 
based on a strict and unflinching observance 
of all agreements concluded by the Soviet 
Union with other states.” 

Here are highlights of the record: 

SOVIET PLEDGE 


On November 16, 1933, the U.S. S. R. prom- 
ised, in return for American diplomatic rec- 
ognition, “‘to refrain from interfering in any 
manner in the internal affairs of the United 
States * * * to restrain all persons under 
its direct or indirect control from any act 
overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever 
to injure the tranquility, prosperity, order, 
or security of the United States.” 

SOVIET DEEDS 

Within 18 months American Communists 
attended a Moscow meeting to discuss ways 
of undermining the United States Govern- 
ment. The United States charged direct vio- 
lation of the 1933 Litvinov agreement. 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov imperi- 
ously replied he had no jurisdiction over the 
Comintern. Yet in 1943 the Soviets “dis- 
solved” the Comintern. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R. signed a nonaggression 
treaty with Finland on January 21, 1932, and 
joined the League of Nations on September 
18, 1934. It also signed the covenant out- 
lawing war and promising to respect terri- 
torial integrity of other nations, 
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DEED 

The U. S. S. R. invaded Finland on Feb- 

ruary 10, 1939. The League branded the 

Soviet Union an aggressor and expelled her. 

The Soviets also invaded East Poland in 

September 1939 and partitioned it for the 
fourth time with Hitler. 
PLEDGE 


In the 20’s the Soviet Union signed 
treaties of friendship and peace with the 
Baltic states of Estonia, Lithuania, and Lat- 
via and, prior to the war, mutual assistance 
treaties. 

DEED 

In 1940 the Soviet Union invaded the three 
Baltic States and set up puppet Communist 
regimes. The opposition was liquidated and 
the new red regimes “applied for’ admis- 
sion to the U.S. S. R. 

PLEDGE 

On January 1, 1942, the U. S. S. R. signed 
the Atlantic Charter, promising to “seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other’’; to op- 
pose territorial changes ‘“‘that do not accord 
with the freely-expressed wishes of the 
people concerned’’; to “respect the rights of 
all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” 

DEED 

Since 1939 the U. S. S. R. has gobbled up 
264,200 square miles of new land with 24,- 
036,000 peoples who were formerly ‘Finns, 
Poles, Rumanians, Balts, Germans, Czechs, 
and Japanese. The U.S. S. R. has imposed 
Communist governments on and dominates 
nearly 5 million square miles of other land 
with well over 500 million people. There 
have been no “freely expressed wishes” of 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

PLEDGE 

On November 1, 1943, the U. S. S. R. 
promised to treat Austria as a liberated coun- 
try and a victim rather than partner, of 
Nazism; to restore her freedom and inde- 
pendence, and not to demand reparations. 

DEED 

For 10 years the U.S.S. R. treated Austria 
as an enemy, occupied her and stripped her 
of equipment and resources. The U.S.S. R. 
has now agreed to a peace treaty which still 
treats Austria as an enemy. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R. subscribed to the Cairo 
Declaration promising that “in due course 
Korea shall become free and independent.” 

DEED 

The U.S. S. R. repeatedly blocked freedom 
for Korea and was the instigator and sup- 
porter of the war against South Korea. 

PLEDGE 

Time and again the U. S. S. R. promised 
to support the Republic of China and to 
covet no gain for herself in the Far East. 

DEED 

The U.S. S. R. supporte dthe Communist 
enemies of the Republic of China and de- 
manded land and privileges in Asia. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R., with the United States 
and Britain, promised on December 1, 1943, 
to respect the independence, sovereignty, 
and territorial integrity of Iran after the 
war. 

DEED 

The U. S. S. R. refused to withdraw its 
troops from Iran and tried to set up a 
puppet regime in northern Azerbaijan. The 
Soviets got out only after extreme United 
Nations pressure. 

PLEDGE 


The armistice terms for Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria provided for three-power 
supervision of those countries. 
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DEED 
The Soviet chairmen of the Allied Con- 
trol Commissions repeatedly took unilateral 
action without consulting the West. 
PLEDGE 
At the Yalta Conference the U. S. S. R. 
promised to consult and concert their pol- 
icies with the United States and Britain with 
respect to the liberated countries of Eastern 
Europe. 
DEED 
The U. S. S. R. has never carried out one 
word of this promise. It proceeded to create 
unilaterally puppet regimes and ultimately 
totally Communist states. 
PLEDGE 


At Yalta the U. S. S. R. promised to estab- 
lish an independent and democratic govern- 
ment for Poland which would be pledged to 
“free and unfettered elections.” 

DEED 


Poland has never been anything but a 
Soviet puppet. Opposition Poles have been 
liquidated. There has never been a free 
election since the war. 

PLEDGE 


At Yalta the U. S. S. R. promised to leave 
the final delimitation of Poland's western 
frontier for the peace conference. 

DEED 
On July 6, 1950, Soviet-dominated Poland 


and East Germany formally agreed to make 
the Oder-Neisse line the final frontier. 


PLEDGE 


At Potsdam the U. S. S. R. promised to 
treat all Germany as an economic unit. 


DEED 


The U. 8. S. R. has always kept its zone of 
Germany isolated from West Germany. 
PLEDGE 
At Potsdam the great powers promised to 
limit their reparations claims so that the 
German people could subsist without exter- 
nal aid. 
DEED 


From the minute the war ended, the 
U. S. S. R. stripped Eastern Germany of 
everything that wasn’t nailed down and 
many things that were. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R. promised to allow the 
United States, Britain, and France access by 
road, rail, canal, and air to their respective 
zones of Berlin which is inside the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 

DEED 

In 1948 the U. S. S. R. imposed a complete 
blockade of all western surface transporta- 
tion in and out of Berlin, forcing the western 
powers to supply West Berlin by air with 
food and coal. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R. promised to acknowledge 
four-power rule over Germany, pending for- 
mulation of a peace treaty. 

DEED 


The Soviet commander walked out of the 
Allied Control Council on March 20, 1948, 
ending its operations. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R. promised at Potsdam to 
cooperate with the West to keep Germany 
completely demilitarized and disarmed. 

DEED 

As early as 1948 the Soviets staried to 
rearm East Germans and now has a substan- 
tial army there under the guise of a police 
force. 

PLEDGE 

The U. S. S. R. promised to permit free- 
dom of speech, press and religion and the 
formation of free trade unions in Germany. 
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DEED 
In practice the Soviets have destroyed 
every freedom in East Germany, chastised 
all religions, and created phony Red trade 
unions. 
PLEDGE 
The U. S. S. R. promised to permit free 
movement of American and British repre- 
sentatives in the liberated Balkan countries. 
DEED 
Even Western officials have been prohib- 
ited from moving freely, American civilians 
have never been allowed free movement, 
PLEDGE 
On August 14, 1945. the U.S. S. R. and the 
Republic of China signed a treaty agreeing 
to “render each other every possible eco- 
nomic assistance, etc."” Manchuria was to 
be a “part of China” and China was to ad- 
minister to Dairen. 
DEED 
Manchuria was stripped of all its industrial 
equipment by the U.S. S. R. and when the 
Soviets left they connived to let the Chinese 
Reds in. The Soviets refused to let the Chi- 
nese nations reoccupy Dairen. 


PLEDGE 


Under the United Nations Charter the 
U. S. S. R. undertook many solemn pledges 
such as “to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 


neighbors,” and to forego the use of force or 
threat thereof as an instrument of policy. 


DEED 


By every criteria, the U. S. S. R. has re- 
peatedly violated the spirit as well as the 
word of the charter. It has made the Secur- 
ity Council an ineffective organ by repeated 
use and abuse of the veto power and has 
boycotted many U.N. activities. 


PLEDGE 


The United States sent the U.S. S. R. more 
than $11 billion in lend-lease. She prom- 
ised to make a settlement at the end of the 
war. 

DEED 


The U.S. S. R. held out for years against 
a settlement and only in recent months has 
returned ships and started some repayments. 


PLEDGE 


The U. S. S. R. promised to cooperate in 
the early repatriation of prisoners of war. 


DEED 


Tens of thousands held by the Soviets are 
still unaccounted for. 


INFAMOUS RECORD 


If Al Smith were alive, his comment on 
the forthcoming Big Four Conference at 
Geneva unquestionably would be: “Let’s look 
at the record.” 

History does not record anything so black 
and infamous as the record of the Soviet 
Union. 


On page 47 of the News today the high- 
lights of this record are reviewed. 


Hope there may be that the next 10 years 
will be less dangerous and more tranquil 
than the last. They could hardly be more 
dangerous and less tranquil. 


But to hope that everything is now going 
to be just dandy would be to ignore the 
lessons of the Soviet record. It will take 
more than smiles and peace talk to change 
it. 


In World War II Maj. Gen. John R. Deane 
was sent to Moscow to head our Military 
Mission. His job was to expedite lend-lease 
supplies. The Soviets got their lend-lease, 
but General Deane got little cooperation 
from the Soviets. After a year of experi- 
ence with the Soviets, General Deane ad- 
vised Washington to be tougher. He was 
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ignored. Some of his advice could be Tee 
read profitably now: 

“I have sat at innumerable Russian ban. 
quets and become gradually nauseated os 
Russian food, vodka, and protestations ¢ 
friendship. Each person high in public life 
proposes a toast a little sweeter than the 
preceding one on Soviet-British-Amerjcay 
friendship. It is amazing how these toagi;: 
go down past tongues in the cheeks. 7 

“After the banquets we send the Soyijet, 
another thousand airplanes, and they ap- 
prove a visa that has ben hanging fire ie 
months. We then scratch our heads to gee 
what other gifts we can send, and they 
scratch theirs to see what else they 
for.”’ . 

And those were in war days when t} 
viets really needed our help. 

There is no danger today of the United 
States giving thousands of planes in return 
for a few visas. But it is just as well 
advance of the final communique at Ge. 
neva—to refresh our memories, 


Can ask 


1€ So. 





Death of Former Representative John 
Gregg Utterback, of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on July 
11, 1955, John Gregg Utterback, Repre- 
sentative from the 3d District of Maine 
in the 73d Congress and one of the fore- 
most citizens of the city of Bangor, 
Maine, passed away. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by 
me, as well as an editorial from the 
Bangor Daily News of July 12, 1955, re- 
garding Mr. Utterback, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JOHN GREGG UTTERBACK—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR PAYNE 

In the passing of John G. Utterback, the 
city of Bangor and the State of Maine have 
lost a distinguished citizen. In his long and 
able career as a city official and businessmal! 
and later as a Representative in the United 
States Congress, John Utterback served Lis 
city, State, and Nation with distinctio! 

Born in Franklin, Johnson County, I! 
on July 12, 1872, he attended the pul 
schools of his native city. Before 1905 whe! 
he settled in Bangor, he was a traveling sales- 
man. Mr. Utterback engaged in the selling 
of carriages and later of automobiles 
Bangor, where he served as a council! and 
as mayor from 1914 to 1915. In 1932 he was 
elected to the 73d Congress, and in 1939 he 
was appointed United States marshal for U 
district of Maine, serving in that t 
until 1944. 





{From the Bangor (Maine) News 0} 


July 12, 1955] 
MAINE LosES A VALUABLE CITIZEN 

The State and city have lost a remarkabl" 
and valuable citizen through the death © 
John Gregg Utterback. The Indiana nativé 
came to New England as a young man. — He 
had been prominently identified with civ 
business, and political life of Bangor 1or mo" 
than a half-century, 


Daily 
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Utterback first came to prominence 


i when he established his carriage busi- 
ness after having toured northern Maine as 
qa salesman, Elected to the Bangor Common 
council in 1912, the voters chose him to 


serve as mayor in 1914. 

He was a lifelong Democrat—never waver- 
ing from the party, although living and 
working in a strongly Republican locality. 
He was elected to Congress in 1932, but was 
defeated for a second term in 1934 by Owen 
Brewster. He served as United States mar- 
shal until 1946. 

Mr. Utterback will be long remembered 


for his lifelong interest in young people. 
He was first president of Kathadin Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, and maintained an 


active interest in the scout movement until 
shortly before his death. His passing leaves 
4 void in the community that won't be 
quickly filled. 





Address by Governor McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, at the Annual Good Will Dinner 
of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 


—_—__ — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


IN THE 


Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
fine address delivered by Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin, of Maryland, at the an- 
nual good will dinner of the Massachu- 


setts Committee of Catholics, Protest- 
ants, and Jews, held in Boston on May 
5, 1955. The reason for the delay in 
making this request is that I was en- 
deavoring to get the other addresses 
which were delivered at the dinner, but 
I have not been able to obtain them. 
Therefore, I am submitting this address 
alone at this time, with the request that 


it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AbprREss OF Gov. THEODORE R. McKELDIN AT 
ANNUAL Goop WILL DINNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND 
Jews, Boston, Mass., May 5, 1955 
Wordsworth, listening to the Highland lass 


Singing in the fleld, was not disturbed be- 
Cause he thought that— 


“Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


On the contrary, he asserted that he car- 
ried the music in his heart long after it had 
Ceased to sound in his ears. 

I like to think of that poem, “The Solitary 
Reaper,” as expressing the spirit of this gath- 
fring. Catholic and Protestant and Jew are 
we and to a strictly logical mind it might 
seem that in emphasizing the fact we are 

lating “old, unhappy, far-off things” 
that were better submerged in oblivion. 
But the wiser view is that memory of “bat- 
‘es long ago” serves only to show how great 
's the principle of the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God, since it is able 
to overcome the ferocity of the bigoted mind 
end eventually reduce it to the semblance of 

4 tale that is told’ or the plaintive music 


perpet 


t 
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of ballad singers. To forget the battles might 
be all very well if it did not entail the risk 
of forgetting the spirit that has converted 
old hatreds into nothing more than a reap- 
er’s song. 

For it is that spirit upon which we must 
rely to subdue and eradicate a great many 
other evils than _ religious. strife. All 
thoughtful observers of the present state of 
the world are convinced that escape from the 
catastrophe of universal war will not come 
through the invention of more powerful 
weapons of war, or new ways of increasing 
wealth, or anything else belonging to the 
material world. The way of escape is by de- 
struction of faith in war as an instrument 
of national policy; and the destruction of any 
faith, even a perverted and evil faith, can be 
accomplished by none but spiritual weapons. 

Hence a gathering of Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, as such, to work for the common 
good is something more than a practical 
means of achieving ends that we all desire. 
It is also a symbol of the power of the spirit. 
it is a reminder to politics that religion still 
leads the way; for this that religion has oc- 
complished, politics is still striving blindly to 
achieve. 

The greatest heresy that a man can em- 
brace is the doctrine that I, only, am a child 
of God and that you, unless you subscribe to 
my creed, are none of His offspring and there- 
fore not to be accorded the rights of a human 
being. This meeting is evidence of the ex- 
tent to which religion, after long tribula- 
tion, has eradicated this heresy. But there 
is all too much reason to believe that the 
evil, like everchanging Proteus, is not de- 
stroyed, but has simply passed from religion 
into politics. 

The fact that a man may be a Catholic, a 
Protestant, or a Jew and still be a God-fear- 
ing man is so universally accepted by Amer- 
icans that we regard one who would deny it 
as not quite sound in mind; but a great many 
Americans who regard themselves as perfect- 
ly rational seem to be committed to the 
theory that anything un-American is by defi- 
nition inhuman, or at least on a very low 
level of humanity. I maintain that this is no 
more than a new form of the old heresy that 
led to the wars of religion in what we now 
regard as times when the minds of men were 
darkened. 


But are those minds any less darkened that 
seem to hold that because Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Germans are not Americans, 
they should apologize for the fact? I stand 
here as a Protestant, with no apologies for 
my protestantism; but Iam here and no man 
suspects my protestantism on that account. 
But when the President of the United States 
dares act on the theory that nations not 
American are nevertheless human and as in- 
interested as we are in improving the condi- 
tion of humanity, he is bitterly assailed as 
having yielded something of his Amer- 
icanism. 

As a Protestant I resent any suggestion 
that my protestantism compels me to be a 
bloodthirsty persecutor of every other faith. 
I feel it no less incumbent upon me as an 
American to resent any suggestion that I can- 
not be American and still human enough to 
recognize the humanity in other nations. 


What gives me hope in these troubled times 
is the fact that today very few people ques- 
tion my religion because I admit that the 
children of God are of many diverse types. 
I feel that if this can be brought about in the 
religious field there is a fair prospect that an 
equivalent recognition of our common hu- 
manity may eventually be established in the 
political field. I flatly refuse to believe that 
war is a necessary condition of human exist- 
ence. It has always existed, to be sure; but 
there was a time when wars of religion had 
always existed and many believed that war 
was a necessary condition of the religious 
life. This audience and the great organiza- 
tion that it represents are proof that the 
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theory that men must always cut each other’s 
throats in the name of religion was a lie. I 
believe that the corresponding theory that 
men must always cut each other’s throats 
in the name of patriotism is equally a lie. 
Differences will persist, as different creeds will 
persist; but there are other ways of settling 
differences and it is not beyond the power of 
of men of good will to find them out. 

I am disturbed, but not too much dis- 
turbed, that politics lags so far behind. Af- 
ter all, it would be ironical indeed, to find 
politics leading in what is essentially an 
effort to establish the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. But the fact that Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew can now work loyally together for 
what is desired by all men who believe in 
God is, I hope and believe, less important in 
itself than a foreshadowing of the time when 
“Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

But it is not merely a foreshadowing, it 
is also a step—nay, a long stride—in that di- 
rection. So in accepting the award that 
you have been pleased to confer upon me I 
feel that I have been honored by men whose 
goal is indeed higher and nobler than the 
goal of men in public life, but one that lies 
in the same direction. Politics at its highest 
is confined to this world; its loftiest aim is 
to “Build the New Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land” while the goal of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew transcends that 
as far as the heavens are high above the 
earth. 

Yet “to do justly and to love mercy” are 
2 of the 3 things that the Lord requireth of 
us. To establish peace and justice among all 
men in all lands, the aim of true statecraft, 
leads, as I believe, inevitably to the third 
and greatest requirement: “to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

With deep personal appreciation, then, I 
accept the reward, not as due to my own 
merit but as crediting me with an aspira- 
tion to achieve the ends that you seek; and 
it is my hope that together we may face the 
future with something of the confidence that 
inspired that great cry of David the King: 
“Through God we shall do valiantly; for He 
it is that shall tread down our enemies.” 





Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
and exceedingly sound article written 
by Thomas L. Stokes, and published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 5, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SELFISH GRAB FOR PUBLIC POWER 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON.—One way of looking at this 
battle between private and public develop- 
ment of our great river systems is as 4 
battle between two types of minds. One is 
the countinghouse, stockbroker mind which 
never raises its eyes beyond its ledgers and 
the ticker tape. 

It sees a power site as a means of a profit 
for a utility company that holds the monop- 
oly, an item on an account sheet, and not 
as a unit in a possible bigger and broader 
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development of a whole river system which 
instead would benefit everybody in the re- 
gion and the whole economy. The other 
type of mind is that which can see that big, 
broad canvas, as did, for example, Theodore 
Roosevelt half a century ago. 

He saw likewise that only the Federal 
Government can develop a whole river sys- 
tem, including its tributaries, in an inte- 
grated way to get the most out of it for the 
most people in the way of hydroelectric 
power, irrigation, navigation, and flood con- 
trol. 





BETTER LIVING PAYS OFF 


Theodore Roosevelt never lived to see his 
dream come true; but some of the rest of us 
now have come to see a beginning of it. We 
are thrilled when we visit the great dams 
here and there which the people have built 
for themselves. 

All of that not only enriches human living 
but actually pays out many times in income- 
tax returns to our Federal Treasury. 

One wonders what Theodcre Roosevelt 
would say could he come back today and see 
the countinghouse mind once dominant 
again, plotting against any further realiza- 
tion of the dream which still is only partly 
fulfilled. One wonders, for instance, what 
Theodore Roosevelt would say to Herbert 
Hoover. 

HOOVER ON MUSCLE SHOALS 

To one who has seen much of the story 
develop, it is not hard to understand why 
the cold, countinghouse mind has been di- 
rected at our water-resources program by the 
Hoover Commission. 

We who were around here then can re- 
member how Herbert Hoover opposed the 
public development of Muscle Shoals in Ala- 
bama—which in time flowered into the great 
TVA—and vetoed in 1931 a bill passed by 
Congress for that purpose, as had President 
Calvin Coolidge before him in that count- 
inghouse era of the 1920's. 

The memory goes back still further to an 
early assignment of a young reporter who was 
covering the hearings before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee in 1922 on various 
bills authorizing the sale of the First World 
War Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals and its 
nitrate plants to private industries, the 
bidders including Henry Ford. 

But a farseeing Senator, George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska, saw possibilities of its develop- 
ment in the public interest for electric power 
and cheap fertilizer for farmers. Though his 
bills for that purpose were vetoed by the two 
Presidents, he prevented passage of bills to 
hand over the Government dam and plants— 
paid for by the taxpayers—to private inter- 
ests at bargain prices. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt succeeded 
Herbert Hoover in the White House he 
espoused a broadening of the Norris Muscle 
Shoals venture into the TVA, embracing the 
whole Tennéssee River system. 

NORRIS’ DREAM COMES TRUE 


The way was prepared for sound, inte- 
grated public development of our river sys- 
tems in the public interest by the 6-year 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, authorized by the Senate in the Hoover 
administration. 

That showed how the utilities had failed 
us. Revealed was the exploitation of the 
monopolies they controlled, the inflation of 
book values to increase the rate base and 
rates; the piling up of one holding company 
upon another to milk out profits; the frenzied 
speculation in utility stocks. 

All of that was corrected by various reform 
statutes, including the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act and the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, among others. The result was a 
stabilization of the business of the utilities 
from which they and the public benefited. 

HIGHLY FINANCED CAMPAIGN 


Their business expanded greatly, hand in 
hand with public development of great river 
projects. 
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Now this balance of functions 1s threatened 
again. Utility interests are seeking to upset 
it, to try to stop necessary public develop- 
ment and hog it all for themselves in uneco- 
nomic and piecemeal development for profits 
that will go only to them, instead of benefits 
for all the real stockholders of our natural 
resources, the people. 

To accomplish that, a highly financed 
campaign is now reaching out in all direc- 
tions. 

It would be a good time to take a look 
at this campaign as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission looked at it a quarter of a century 
ago. 





Appropriations for Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “How About One Bil- 
lion for Health?’’, which was published 
in the Bangor Daily News of July 12, 
1955. This fine editorial points out the 
necessity for allocating additional funds 
for medical research. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

How Asour ONE BILLION 


There are occasions when we feel Congress 
is too generous about spending the taxpayers’ 
money. But today we'd like to point out an 
instance in which we think the Federal legis- 
lators are being downright niggardly. We 
refer to funds for medical research on major 
killing diseases. Congress hasn't yet de- 
cided on a final figure but the largest amount 
we have seen proposed is $24 million. 

Why not $1 billion? This may sound 
startling, at first. Yet what better invest- 
ment could be made for the welfare of the 
Nation? Let us suppose the sum found the 
answer to dreaded cancer, for instance. 
Suppose it gave us new information on heart 
ailments and their treatment. Suppose it 
speeded up improvement of the Salk polio 
vaccine. Wouldn't research funds help the 
battle against cerebral palsy? Wouldn't it 
hasten the development of marvelous new 
atomic weapons for the war against dis- 
ease? 

It occurs to us that we Americans may 
have lost our perspective as to the relative 
importance of things. A Federal highway 
program running into many billions un- 
doubtedly will be put on the books within 
a short time. We are spending billions upon 
billions for national defense. Other billions 
have been poured overseas in the form of 
foreign aid. Yet we discuss medical research 
in terms of only millions. 

The suggestion of alloting 1 billion Federal 
dollars for vital medical research is in no- 
wise linked to the philosophy of socialized 
medicine. The latter is something we op- 
pose. We suggest the research funds be 
distributed as grants to appropriate college 
and medical research laboratories. The proj- 
ect should be carefully organized, just as our 
generals and admirals would plan war 
against an aggressor. 

It need be no more socialism than was the 
Government’s spectacular success in develop- 
ing atomic energy. This was a wartime 
emergency and the immediate goal was to 
make atomic bombs but it spelled the dawn 
of the atomic age—an age which we hope will 
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be peaceful and prosperous. The Federal] 
atomic know-how is now being gr - 
passed along to private enterprise for 
ful use of atomic energy. 

We startled and frightened the world with 
the atomic bomb. Would we not win th, 
gratitude of the world if by a billion-doljar. 
research program, we were able to give the 
human race the answers to the diseases tha; 
kill and cripple? : 

We'd like to see the billion-for-megijca). 
research idea catch on in Washington ‘Tt 
you like the idea let President Eisenhower 
and the Maine delegation in Congress know 
how you feel. Write direct or care of Banoo; 
Daily News, Bangor. git 






adually 
peace. 












































































































A Plea for Assurance About Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ST 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President. ] 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an open 
letter to the President of the United 
States, published under the headline 
“Abbot Pleads for Assurance About 
Geneva.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

ABBOT PLEADS FOR ASSURANCE Axpout GENEVA 
Jury 4 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. E1seNHOWE! 
White House, Washington, D.C 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As I am writing this 
note, we Americans are observing the Inde- 
pendence Day of our beloved United Stat 
This day is also very dear to the Czechoslovak 
people, not only because July the fourth i 
the feast day of their great and beloved na- 
tional saint, Saint Procopius, but also be- 
cause the Czechoslovak people have always 
looked toward the United States with a great 
deal of love and admiration. It is for that 
reason that our own Independence Day has4 
deep meaning for them. 

On the following day, July the fift 
Czechoslovak people observe the feast ol 
their two great apostles, Saints Cyr 
Methodius, who brought them the 
the Christian faith over a thousand years 
ago. It is for this reason that I, a: l 
ing clergyman of Czechoslovak desce 
free world, chose this date to addr 
note to you, Mr. President, on behalf ol t 
Czechoslovak people suffering the scourge 0! 
communism behind the Iron Curtail 

The recent trends on the world scent 
been causing grave concern and f¢ 
the Czechoslovak people here and 
homeland. This uneasiness is becoming 
more intense as the time for the f 
ing Geneva Conference, which is to deal 114 
the future of the world, is drawing 1 

Many Americans whose ancest cal 
from Eastern Europe at the last nau 
election gave their vote to the Repub! 
Party, because in it they found hop 
enslaved nations behind the Iron ¢ 
However, that hope is giving way 
that the convention at Geneva will /eac 
trading and compromises in which 
slaved nations will be unjustly sacrificea 
uchieve coexistence. It would be 4 sou 
of great relief and comfort to thost 
if they had the assurance of the P! , 
of the United States that no such deals 
will be permitted to take place. 

The peoples of the enslaved na ne 
being tried very severely. They art —_ 
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re 


tions ! 
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their eyes to the United States as their only 
hope. The people of Czechoslovakia are 
looking forward with great hope that in the 
not-too-far-distant day they will be able to 
sive you, Mr. President, an even greater ova- 
te ‘than they did in Prague in 1945 and 
again welcome you as their liberator. 

oT day, in Czechoslovakia there are some 
300,000 people in concentration camps, many 
are laboring in the Jachymov 
uranium mines, which have the greatest 
known uranium deposits in the world. 
Against their wills they are forced to pro- 
duce uranium that may someday be used 
against them and against us. 

In the name of our suffering brethren, I 
beg that you, Mr. President, take a firm 
stand in favor of liberation of the peoples 
enslaved by communism. The people of 
Czechoslovakia have demonstrated over and 


of whom 


over that they do not want communism. 
The ordinary citizens never had the oppor- 
tunity to freely express themselves in a free 


election. They were sold to Soviet Russia 
by a government which was infiltrated by 


Socialists and Communists. 

If the Czechoslovak people were free to 
write to you, Mr. President, you would re- 
ceive millions of letters pleading that you 
take their part at the forthcoming Geneva 
Conference. 

Trusting that your genuine sympathy to- 
ward the enslaved peoples of Europe will 
find expression in efforts in behalf of these 
people who turn to you wtih hope and con- 


fidence, we give assurance of our prayers 

g God’s blessing upon you, Mr. Presi- 

and upen your noble efforts. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Rt. Rey. AMBROSE L, ONDRAK, O. S. B., 
Abbot, St. Procopius Abbey. 


callin 


dent, 





Rural Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Morris L. Cooke, the first REA 
Administrator, to Mr. Ancher Nelsen, 
the present REA Administrator, in 
which Mr. Cooke points out what he be- 
lieves are needed warnings about the 
danger of certain forces within this 
country that seek to sell the rural elec- 
trification program to private utilities, as 
recommended, in effect, by the Hoover 
Commission. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 28, 1955. 
Mr. ANCHER NELSEN, 

Administrator, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. ADMINISTRATOR: Your courte- 
ous letter of April 7 inviting me to attend 
the May 11 exercises was delayed in reaching 
me, owing to my absence in Puerto Rico. I 
appreciate your thought of me, but must de- 
eine your kind invitation, as I have another 
commanding engagement. 

May I, Mr. Administrator, take this oppor- 
tunity to share with you some thoughts 
Which have been on my mind fairly continu- 
ously in recent months? For at least a dec- 
ade before REA was born, rural electrification 
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had been a top concern with me. As evi- 
denced, for instance, by the “giant power” 
and Mississippi Valley reports, I had advised 
with the private companies on the most inti- 
mate terms and learned of their all but com- 
plete indifference to the plight of our farmer 
folk and, even more remarkable, of the in- 
dustry’s blindness to the great opportunity 
which the rural demand afforded. 

That we knew then what we were advocat- 
ing is shown by two letters of mine dated 
1934 (in your files), one addressed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the other to Secretary 
Ickes, in which it was predicted that outlays 
of $1,800,000,000 would connect up 3,500,000 
new customers. Seventeen years later, the 
REA annual report showed that just these 
outlays had provided 3,600,000 new custom- 
ers. From my present information, it would 
appear that we have barely touched the rural 
load. You have the same opportunity to 
firm up rural lines and thereby vastly in- 
crease consumption and, through this, rural 
social well-being. This is the opportunity 
of which the urban companies are taking 
advantage. 

The drastic cutting down, really almost 
eliminating planning advice to the coopera- 
tives, has seemed to me to threaten the very 
life of REA. The sums that have been saved 
are almost negligible in the whole picture. 
But the loss in morale might have been 
catastrophic if it had not been for the fact 
that the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, within its recognized limita- 
tions, picked up some of the reins as you let 
them drop. 

When I think back to our early days and 
recall the manifold ways by which we at- 
tempted to educate and inspire those who 
had the local responsibility, the current at- 
titude of the administration in allowing lo- 
cal units to sink or swim on their own seems 
like the equivalent of private-company in- 
difference. 

Through 40 years, during which, in and 
out of public office—municipal, State, Fed- 
eral—I have had an opportunity to study 
the electrical industry, its top men as well 
as the rank and file. It is not like any other 
social unit. It is markedly without any 
sense of social justice or public service. It is 
operated essentially as a secret society. 

Whether according to Herbert Hoover or 
anybody else, if our Government surrenders 
its vital interest in the electrification of 
rural America to the private electrical in- 
terests, it will be a long-remembered admin- 
istration blunder. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE. 





New Jersey Boystown 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 7 issue 
of the Observer, entitled “Productive 
Results.” 

The article relates to New Jersey Boys- 
town and to its director, Father Robert 
P. Egan, who has been doing outstanding 
work with the boys who make Boystown 
their home. It is a deserving tribute as 
well and one that any of us join in. 

I have had the opportunity on many 
occasions to hear Father Egan talk about 
Boystown and the boys that make it their 
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home. I can readily understand why on 
his first anniversary as director of that 
institution Father Egan can count many 
more new-won friends. We all feel a tug 
at the heart when we hear this warm, 
affectionate and understanding priest 
talk to various groups to enlist the in- 
terest and support for New Jersey Boys- 
town. And from the boys themselves at 
Boystown there is nothing but praise for 
Father Egan. 

I am pleased that I am able to join in 
the following tribute to Father Egan and 
our New Jersey Boystown. 

The editorial follows: 

PRODUCTIVE RESULTS 


The entire community joins in extending 
sincere congratulations to Rev. Robert P. 
Egan, director of New Jersey Boystown, on 
his first anniversary as head of the local in- 
stitution. He has provided an aggressive 
leadership for Boystown these past 12 
months, and has won many new friends for 
the home. 

Father Egan, an energetic man of 37 and 
a capable administrator, has created many 
vital improvements at the institution for 
the benefit of the 100 boys who live there. 
He has also been successful in enlisting the 
interest and support of nonsectarian groups 
such as Elks lodges and the Order of Eagles. 

His efforts have also resulted in acquiring 
new furniture, television sets, a bus, and fire 
engine for the home. Another major ac- 
complishment was the installation of a badly 
needed dental clinic which is operated on a 
volunteer basis by local doctors and nurses. 

The appearance of Boystown groups on 
radio and television progr.ms provided val- 
ued publicity for the local home and won 
many new friends throughout the State and 
eastern part of the country. 

Those who know Father Egan recognize 
his ability to get things done * * * and they 
also are very well aware that he is a real 
friend of the boys who make Boystown their 
home during a critical period of their lives. 





George Murphy, a Great American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a very fine editorial from the Los 
Angeles Herald and Express, Tuesday, 
July 5, 1955. 

Mr. George Murphy is well known to 
me and Americans everywhere as a 
moral and spiritual inspiration. He par- 
ticipates as a good citizen in local and 
national community service projects, 
giving unselfishly of his time and effort. 
His fight against communism is histor- 
ical. Iam proud to call him a friend and 
join in this salute to a great American. 

The editorial follows: 

HoOLLYWoop’s GEORGE MURPHY 

People have been saying it for years, but 
the story of actor George Murphy as told, by 
Richard English in the Saturday Evening 
Post is a heart-warming tale for Americans 
everywhere. 

George Murphy led those who beat down 
the spearheads of communism in the Holly- 
wood film industry during a dark period in 
its history, thereby protecting his fellow 
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players and the public which looks so much 
to Hollywood for its inspiration. 

And George Murphy has always been 
truthful and honest, as much as he has been 
a fighter for the good of Hollywood. 

“George Murphy is worth more to Holly- 
wood than a dozen stars: He gives the town 
a good name,” headlines the Post. 

As Louis B. Mayer, long his boss at MGM, 
put it: 

“Murphy's biggest value is in his very 
independence. He can never be anybody's 
man but his own and, as such, he has great 
value in Hollywood. He has never been 
afraid to tell the truth, whether it will be 
popular or not. It is not in him.” 

And as George himself says about his pride 
in his own United States: 

“When you boil it down, working for your 
country is just an enlightened selfishness. 
What's the use of working and trying to 
raise a family if you can’t leave them @ 
country where they can enjoy what you've 
earned for them?” 

Simple and unanswerable by any opposi- 
tion. 





Fate of 2 Million Jews in U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
of the opinion that Members of Congress 
will be interested in the information con- 
tained in the Memorandum of Urgency 
delivered to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State by the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, and I am inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that all may 
read it: 

MEMORANDUM OF URGENCY 
JULY 11, 1955. 


To: President Dwight D. Eisenhower; Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 

From: Jewish Labor Committee, New York, 
i: ee 

Subject: Request fate of 2 million Jews in 
U.S.S.R. be discussed at Big Four Con- 
ference at Geneva. 

There have been expressions of hope and 
f£0me dim signs of progress that the cold war 
may at last be relaxed. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the unity, determination, and 
the strength of the free democratic nations 
will deter the Soviet Government from pur- 
suing a further policy of aggression. A na- 
tion at war with its own citizens is no more 
peaceful than a war with its 
neighbors. It is our feeling that on the eve 
of the Geneva Conference, our Government, 
in consultation with our allies, must seek to 
discuss the momentous problem of the liqui- 
dation of the cultural and spiritual life of 2 
million Jews behind the Iron Curtain. 

As you know, the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee, representing more than a half million 
Jewish workers in the AFL and CIO, has for 
many years since the end of World War II 
demanded of the Soviet Union to reveal the 
fate of 2 million Jews who survived. We 
have never relaxed our concern for these 
2 million Jews within the Soviet Union. 

There has been much talk by Soviet lead- 
ers, both at the U. N. celebration at San 
Francisco and at the United States Embassy 
Fourth of July party, about good faith. The 
best demonstration of good faith would be 
a cessation of Soviet policy that oppresses 
smaller nations and that denies freedom of 


nation at 
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conscience, freedom of religion, cultural 
freedom for national and ethnic groups. 

As a representative major Jewish organt- 
zation in the United States, we feel it our 
obligation to call to your attention the tragic 
situation in which two million Jews behind 
the Iron Curtain find themselves. The So- 
viet Union cannot maintain a position that 
this is purely a matter of internal policy and 
of no concern to anyone outside her frontiers. 
Every contributory factor toward tension by 
her is of concern to the powers consulting 
with her at Geneva. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The critical condition of Jews in the Soviet 
Union, the practical liquidation of Jewish 
culture, Jewish religion, Jewish literature 
and language, have been revealed over and 
over again during the past few years. Jew- 
ish organizations have presented documents 
and other supporting materials to our Gov- 
ernment, to the authorities at the U.N. and 
to the press. The International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has presented doc- 
umentation of the liquidation of Soviet Jew- 
ish writers to U. N. authorities. The Jewish 
Labor Committee led in originally submitting 
to world public opinion the sordid record of 
the forceful destruction of Jewish life behind 
the Iron Curtain. These documents pre- 
sented by us and since corroborated by other 
competent sources, revealed the suppression 
of the Jewish press, of Jewish publishing 
houses and printing plants and Jewish 
schools by Soviet authorities. In order to 
completely crush any vestiges of Jewish cul- 
ture and literature, the Soviets deported or 
liquidated their Jewish writers, poets, cul- 
tural leaders and scholars. It is over 6 years 
since our original protests were made; yet 
we have been unable to ascertain the fate 
of any of these people. 

On the 21st of January 1953, representa- 
tives of the American labor movement, fra- 
ternal and civic organizations, presented a 
memorandum to the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., dealing with the cultural 
genocide behind the Iron Curtain. 

On February 17 and 18, 1953, the Jewish 
Labor Committee at its national conference 
in Atlantic City, revealed additional data 
and material with regard to this question. 

To this day, there has not been a single 
reply from the Soviet Government to all 
these memorandums, reports, and publica- 
tions. On the other hand, we are informed as 
to the feelings and attitudes of the Jews be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. From time to time we 
receive information of their humiliation, 
their suffering, their sense of isolation, and 
their deep desire to maintain relations with 
their brethren in other parts of the worid. 
There have been dramatic incidents when, 
for example, officials from Israel visited the 
only remaining open synagogue in Moscow. 
Men and women stood in silence near the 
synagogue, in order to show some identity. 

The shock they experience today is all the 
more profound, and their suffering all the 
more painful, that all this happens soon after 
6 million Jews have perished in the death 
camps of Hitler’s Germany. 

OUR REQUESTS 


Free communication: Those Jews in the 
Soviet Union who have relatives in the 
United States and other countries, feel them- 
selves robbed of any opportunity for corre- 
spondence. Every contact of a Soviet citi- 
zen with his relatives in the free countries, 
especially with those in the United States, 
places the Soviet correspondent in jeopardy. 
We know the high price some people pay for 
daring to establish contact by correspond- 
ence with their relatives. 

Free emigration: We also know the desire 
of many of these people behind the Iron 
Curtain to emigrate to those countries where 
they have relatives, All this is prohibited by 


the Government. 
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Free Jewish culture: The reestablishment 
of Jewish culture is a primary prerequisite 
This means reopening of Jewish “ai 
press, publications, seminaries, etc. 

Freedom of conscience: We can only im. 
agine the impression it would make on the 
civilized world if a profound change in the 
above policies and practices of the Sovic; 
Union took place; above all, if, at last, the 
Soviet Union were to permit freedom of 
conscience, of religion, of communication, of 
cultural contact between ethnic and na. 
tional groups, and of emigration of those 
who want to do so. 

It would be an event of great moral sic. 
nificance, both for the free world and nll 
those who suffer behind the Iron Curtain 
if this whole problem were posed and dealt 
with during the coming conference of the 
Big Four powers. 

We are respectfully submitting the above 
in the fervent hope that the Geneva Con- 
ference of the Big Four powers will help to 
achieve peace with honor, as we in the United 
States have long been advocating in world 
forums. You are going with the blessings 
of a unified America, of all the nationalities 
that go into making us the great Nation we 
are. When you bring up the question we 
have posed, together with the 
paramount importance that are allied, it 
will be with the historic voice of America, 
speaking out for the oppressed, nm 
where they reside. 
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Expenditures for Reclamation, Irrigation, 
and Power Projects in Foreign Coun- 
tries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include tables 
presented to me by the International 
Cooperation Administration showing the 
programs and expenditures of the prede- 
cessors of that agency from April 3, 1948, 
to June 30, 1954, for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and power projects in foreign 
countries. I am advised this agency is 
bringing these tables up to date. 

The tables follow: 


TABLE I.—Summary of FOA or predecessor 
agency obligations for reclamation (in- 
cluding irrigation) and power projects, 


cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948—-June 30, 1904 


[Millions of dollars] 





Table in| ( 
. : which |! iS 
Program ete , 
show! 4), 1904 
a a | - = 
FOA and predecessor agency pro- oie 
OUGIRE, GOT ie cnddndtcnctdsensedespennnese é 
European industrial projects. .=* mn | 142.4 
European overseas territory proj- 
ects (special program in fiscal 18 
years 1950 and 1951)-_......----- mt 65.6 
Far East area, total.......-..---- IV | = 
Near East, Africa, and South 
BIA, BOON cdcccntcnanieaemsasnes Vv 83.1 
iniieptekinenm RT 
1 Obligations by fiscal year, in millions of dollars I or 


$20.3; 1950, $70.9; 1951, $22.2; 1952, $6.9; 1953, $0.4 ™ 
deobligations); 1954, $7.5. 








1959 
TABLE TI.- Eu ropean industrial profects 
‘FOA or predecessor agency obligations for 


irrigation, reclamation, and power proj- 
3, by country and project, cumulative 


cts 
aoe 3, 1948-June 30, 1954 
. {Thousands of dollars] 
Obligations 
(procurement 
country and project: authorization) 
Motel .nncacnscocasasueneens 127, 420 


Denmark: Steam electric station 
(60,000 kilowatts), at Kyndy.- 3,317 


France. .---2-- ees ees oesseasseoe= 18, 029 


Extension of the Office du Niger 
irrigation project in French 


West. Af(l0@. ccwanoenenneaes 1, 191 
Thermal electric powerplant at 
Dechy (120,000 kilowatts). 12,048 
Boiler for steam-electric sta- 
tion at Arrighi (100,000 kilo- 
watt8)'o<cacsaucsenessuenees 2, 444 
Boiler equipment for steam- 
electric unit at Nantes 
Chevire (100,000 kilowatts) _ 1, 805 
Boiler equipment for second 
steam-electric station at Ar- 
righi (100,000 kilowatts) ---. 541 
Hit issn scsescaiageiiiaeaaiaal 7, 908 
Thermal electric plant in Eu- 
bean Gulf Territory (80,000 
HOWE) «:.:cuemeeneeerns 7,188 
Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and _ distribution 
from Eubean Gulf Terri- 
ritory steelisci..naseewown 293 
Hydroelectric plant (40,000 
kilowatts) at Agra on Vodas 
RIVOl .. ncncknmihbiieaet amen 35 
‘lectric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 
C ASTRA DIMRGi odo nssecon 121 
Hydroelectric plant (50,000 
kilowatts) at Ladhon______- 40 
Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 
f Ladhon plant........... 174 
Hydrolelectric plant (5,000 
kilowatts) at Louros____- a 45 
tric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 
f Louros platt.ccscuccne 12 
NI acess seach ee ora aia 4, 861 
Expansion of hydroelectric 
ant on Sog River_....___ 3, 891 
Expansion of hydroelectric 
‘ant on Laxa River... ._- 970 
POA sisctiiwecaian tien tala let aaa 62, 110 
sream-electric station (50,000 
Kilowatts) at Genoa_______- 5, 669 
steam-electric station (60,000 
_ kilowatts) at Palermo_____. 6, 066 
Turbogenerator with 60,000- 
Xlowatt capacity to serve 
e ROTCROPD: ThONG oo aleestiane ae ‘ 6, 230 
sUrbogenerator (50,000 kilo- 
watts) at Genoa for Societa 
Edison, Milan......____.__. 6, 169 
roogenerator (50,000 kilo- 
watts) near Turin for So- 
‘ta Idroelettrica Piemonte 
a, KUNE) nn <nanmintibineeeiabiniiibioade 6, 096 
me “am-elec tric station (60,000 
ms watts) at Civitavecchia 
SOD \ sas coupes eagle tee RA et 6, 110 
oe a wren industrial projects are 
struction, modific nan pe eo gage 
equipping of : ation, rehabilitation, or 
bles Where a - ants, installations, or facili- 
re ubdstantial amount of integrated 


‘ia ‘8 or dollar procurement are re- 
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Taste IT.—Continued 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Obligations 


(procurement 
Country and project—Con. authorizations) 
Italy—Continued 
Steam-electric station (60,000 


kilowatts) at Naples__.._--- 6, 097 
Steam-electric station (100,000 
kilowatts) at Piacenza__--_- 10, 519 
Steam-electric station (30,000 
kilowatts) at Naples____---- 3, 349 
Steam-electric plant (120,000 
kilowatts) near Tavazzano 
TO ikcncncccesencennse 2, 580 
Addition to  steam-electric 
plant (30,000 kilowatts) at 
NN i tnis cn ichtrmaatachlesteadriei tains acer ake 3, 225 
Netherlands: ‘Thermal power- 
plant (124,000 kilowatts) on 
og) 3, 092 
Portugal: Irrigation and power 
development in the Sorraia 
Valley and the plains of Villa 
ID diss stat niehattiatanchinaigch ime wid 897 
I serine tion sees Sie init Nani anes 7, 500 
Thermal powerplant at Bur- 
OI i sk. co ries an scan tes te einer ence sede 3, 750 
Thermal powerplant at Esca- 
iii dint oes cbs atin wee 3, 750 
EN i tic oa tase ta tance nisin ataentiah 19, 189 
Power transmission line from 
Catalagzi thermal station to 
Sr 6, 543 
Sariyar hydroelectric power- 
plant and related transmis- 
CO TABI i icictninitennieininome 12, 646 
International: Austro-German 
hydroelectric powerplant at 
Braunau on the Inn River---- 517 
TaBLE IIl.—European overseas territories, 


FOA or predecessor agency obligations for 
frrigation and reclamation projecis, by 
area and project as of June 30, 1954 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Obligations 
(procurement 


Area and project: authorizations) 


Nk i Sess hcp ins me ll ce 1, 577 
French Territories: Morocco rice 

OU PN aisles cee aes shi aceon 264 
Netherlands Territories: Surinam: 

Eysvoogel Land, reclamation___. 1,296 


United Kingdom Territories: Cy- 


Pai ei sss ce na cia 17 


GENERAL NOTE: This program, in which 
ECA utilized European program funds to 
finance directly specific projects in the 
overseas territories of European countries, 
was active in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 
This table shows the current status, as of 
June 30, 1954, of the obligations originally 
entered into during that earlier period. 


TABLE IV.—Far East program, FOA or prede- 
cessor agency obligations for irrigation, 
reclamation, and power projects. By 
country and type of project, cumulative 
June 5, 1590-June 30, 1954 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Obligations 
(procurement 
authorizations) 
Country and type of project: 
ciiavcnniisinnsiaiiicominanaihivie 65, 481 
Korea: Thermal power develop- 


ment (Seoul, Pusan, Sane- 
ee ae eee 29, 000 
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TaBLe IV.—Continued 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Obligations 
(procurement 
authorization ) 
Country and type of project—Con. 





eee 24, 470 
Irrigation and reclamation____ 259 
Hydropower generation_______ 8, 297 
Thermal power generation___ 8, 185 
Power transmission and dis- 

Sera bit ee cttw inendimcinns 7, 729 

Indochina, Associated States__-- 1, 762 
Irrigation and reclamation___. 1, 166 
Thermal power generation_____ 596 

By II a aici es tcicrnirstnicnieniiinse 4, 696 
Irrigation (pump and gravity). 4,685 
Electric power survey_-_------ 11 

IN a din teireticreprainaen maine ewes 5, 553 
Irrigation and reclamation... 3, 504 
Thermal power generation___-- 1,100 
Power system survey.-..------. 50 
GREE DOWN i ncecncncmtinincnne 899 


TasLeE V.—Near East, Africa, and South Asia 
FOA or predecessor agency obligations or 
programs for irrigation, reclamation, and 
power projects by country and project, 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1954 

[Thousands of dollars] 


Country and project: Obligations 





TOCA) 160 SOI iidenccananen 83, 109 
TE, sac cctcndite ene eipiae sais hasaiiatea 8, 199 
BIN cas acs echccicapboesaoesa saath 8, 076 
I Rie occ iene 66, 639 
scien nama 195 

Total for Near East_......--- 8, 199 
i si ane iocmcnddgl 3, 403 

Golpayegan Dam---.---...------. 137 


Beuhrang Tunnel............. 66 











Land-use surveys.............. 140 
Ba 158 
Khanat reconstruction___._.--- 180 
Irrigation improvement-------- 92 
River-basin survey............ 295 
TROT AE DR ii tcnccncncionna 1, 400 
Zayanderoud Basin----..----~-. 335 
VWerd Geew Welle. ...- 3060565255 150 
ee 450 
SO padticdasctweteeamnnannn 1423 
Range improvement_-_..-.------ 5 
Irrigation designing construc- 
ON sie sienna taseen canner cat maori ss 194 
Irrigation and drainage labora- 
BOOT bic ccatidaneweneeee anes 4 
Water resources planning irri- 
gation laboratory and ground- 
I BU ow ak isi inn nn nne 170 
Water-resources utilization__-- 50 
PO a he si sac criecictinconnenineinin mice 162 
SIN oii cect nctieiermimceenins 25 
Use of rangelands............. 30 
po | 
Improvement of rangeland_-_-_-- 12 
Improvement of rangeland and 
scien cascaded ea nent a T2 
Irrigation methods_........... 10 
I Sion se kcecip cient cotinine 2, 025 
Yarmouk Jordan Valley__-...-.. 1,090 
Range water development_-_-_-_. 362 
Range management and ground- 
water development_____.._-- 134 
Forestry and soil conservation--_ 39 


1Includes a programed figure for 1954. 
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TaBLE V.—Continued 
| Thousands of dollars] 


Country and project—Con. 
Jordan—Continued 


Obligations 





General Wadi development-_---- 303 
Wadi Duhleil__---..----------- 97 
Lebanon.....-..----.-~---------- 1, 486 

Litani River Basin investiga- 

CHOTE on co cco ceeesecsncnspue 786 
Water reconnaissance survey--- 85 
Kasmie construction project--- 241 
Irrigation_-...---------------- 72 
Kasmie irrigation.------------- 302 

Saudi Arabia.......-.----------- 700 

Natural-resources survey-_------ 140 

Rural community development 
a Ketamine 500 

Ground-water development-_--- 60 
Total for AIMWite...uncccscucse 8, 076 

2 2,527 

Agricultural drainage__-------- 219 

Drainage investigations and im- 
DOQUOIIETES .o cnn ewan 29 

Underground-water survey----- 173 

Land reclamation and develop- 

ED eects mackkceemmeeuie mes 1,719 
Desert range development-_-_-- 82 
Photogrammetric mapping----- 202 
1enert GIARMAE .c6nnccwcnsciccen 103 

Ethiopia: Water resources._.----. 1400 
RED cincinnati i esol 302 
Hydroelectric hydrology_------ rs 2 
Aerial photographic survey_--- 300 
Libya: Ground-water resources... 1319 
Development of overseas terri- 

tories: 

French Morocco, hydroelectric 
OS  iicsieiipeenerneeicie seine 4, 528 
Total for South Asia__--.-.-- 66, 639 

Afghanistan: Helmand Valley ag- 

ricultural development-_-_-_-_-- 1647 

NIN, idestieastcnonbiciatienidnte pcdv ancestries aacccawnd 57, 242 


Ground-water irrigation, con- 





struction, and equipment__.. 21, 500 
River valley development—pow- 

er, irrigation, and flood con- 

SU cseciahenicts a ete shchdia ates iimeapsretix dict 9, 889 
Ground-water exploration__.__. 4, 22 

ich Satna mes kena 3, 500 
Rihand River Dam _ construc- 

UE spate tictinnncnaccncticatn titanate 11, 000 
Powerplant expansion___- ~~~. 2, 900 
Improvement of Rajaethan pow- 

IO + ND gianni itcecscn ities 3, 600 
Engineering services DVC 

SREOT IO) | csitccindiidmacccccen 632 

NE casita aac ai eitlndindceeenee de eneipcek aaiineiaie 252 
Irrigation_____- samt ilaraniaendioaias 209 
Irrigation from Tilawo__---___ 43 

a NN oh casa ccna aac tacsales 8, 498 
Ground-water exploration and 

NO cits cactaniiicainsnitsiontsncieersiee 200 
Malchi Dhand, reclamation___ 500 
SIN I re 450 
Baluchestan State Union devel- 

Nic Tctnahianssiteccniiim nails ins 300 
water supply and control, Kamo- 

nists ca ell dat io 750 


? Includes programed figures for 1954. 
*French counterpart funds derived from 
basic materials to be used for this project. 
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TaBLE V.—Continued 
| Thousands of dollars] 


Country and project—Con. Obligations 
Pakistan—Continued 
Water supply and control, Pun- 
Sa eee ee 85 


Water supply and control, Taun- 


rite rnsisinnicimerg eamientits 3, 500 
Soil and water conservation, 
Blauchistan Province__..-.. 130 


ES ee ee iti tlnctais tds i 5& 


Punjab ground-water survey--- 858 
Water supply and control, irri- 

gation Granges Kobaclak_--_-. 1, 670 
Regional projects: Water spread- 

OE sis cine nbin enicicsio eegtelesibiais inane 195 





The Record of Dixon-Yates Can’t Be Just 
Laughed Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Record of Dixon-Yates Can't 
Just Be Laughed Off,’ which appeared 
in the July 13, 1955, issue of the Courier 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

The Eisenhower administration {1s doing its 
smiling best to bury that Dixon-Yates con- 
tract with as little show of pain as possible. 
By all accounts, which include photographic 
illustrations, the interment appears to be an 
occasion of pleasure, in the best tradition of 
a wake. 

The President, says Attorney General 
Brownell, is “very happy” that the city of 
Memphis will build its own powerplant and 
so remove the necessity of the Dixon-Yates 
thing. Senator KNOWLAND, who speaks for 
his party in the Senate, is constrained to 
admit a few improprieties in the Dixon-Yates 
record, but still proclaims the President to 
have made a point of sound national policy. 
None should speak ill of the dead, it seems. 

None, that is, except those who are con- 
cerned with the glaring truths of the record. 
They point out that Mr. Eisenhower was 
aware that Memphis official spokesmen said 
last December 20 the city would have none 
of Dixon-Yates power but preferred to build 
its own plant. The President, indeed, had 
responded in a press conference soon after- 
ward to a question in point, saying Memphis 
had every right to build its own plant. He 
continued to defend the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract as a good deal. 

But that was before the cauldron of scan- 
dal began to bubble. That was before the 
Senate’s antimonopoly subcommittee intro- 
duced the figure of Adolphe H. Wenzell, the 
associate of the First Boston Corp. This in- 
vestment house turned up as financial agent 
of the Dixon-Yates enterprise, but previously 
its Mr. Wenzell had doubled as consultant for 
the United States Bureau of the Budget on 
power policy. 

And Mr. Wenzell, now telling all—telling 
more, in fact, than the administration’s pub- 
lished record of the Dixon-Yates deal—said 
one “fairly big” conference on the transac- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission 
was omitted from that record. The missing 
item, then supplied, showed Mr. Wenzell to 
have been escorted into the meeting by Edgar 
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H. Dixon, one of the officers of the p 
Yates combination. 

It was in the AEC that the project wa 
hatched in the first place. A group of private 
power enterprises, later headed by Meccr 
Dixon and Yates, proposed to take over th 
supply of power to Memphis, a TVA cy¢i, 
mer. TVA.thus would have more powe; 
AEC. 

Fortified by such a contract with ARC fo 
20 years, Dixon-Yates would have the Goy. 
ernment’s guarantee of plant construction 
taxes and substantial profit—on a ventyy 
that could be nothing if not a private power 
salient driven into the TVA citad 
Government blessing. 

It was AEC and Budget Bureau together 
that won the President to the deal anq got 
Mr. Eisenhower's signal to go ahead, As it 
turns out, the President was never informeg 
of many details. There were such matters 
as cheaper and more advantageous offer: 8 
divided opinion in the AEC, as an alternate 
proposal by Kentucky’s John Sherman Coop. 
er, then United States Senator, who saw the 
clear signs of danger to TVA. The President 
stuck nevertheless to his position. It was 
rood business; the opposition was “Demo. 
cratic politics.” 

Now it all comes clear with the deter. 
mined Tennessee contingent, Senators Ke. 
fauver and Gore and Governor Clement, drag. 
ging out the missing pieces. All the evi- 
dence of evasion, haste, subterfuge, and 
secrecy, all the highhanded disregard of 
ordinary safeguards, all the misrepresenta- 
tions and the shrewd “policy reports” aimed 
at dismantling TVA power—all come out 

The President is quite affable with the 
mayor of Memphis. He should be. Mayor 
Tobey has plaeed in his hands the means 
of saying that nothing would have ever 
been started, if he, Ike Eisenhower, had but 
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for 
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known about Memphis. But the broadest 
of smiles and the utmost of geniality are not 
going to obscure the Wenzell testimony and 
the shadow of conspiracies. The subject 


cannot be so easily changed. Whether the 
Democratic hope of keeping the truths vivid 
into next year will be realized, however, is 


another thing. Eighteen months is a long 
time in this world of events so swift and 
great. 





Postal Rates Discussed by a Former 
Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, man} of 
the Members of Congress remember M". 


Dudley A. White, who represented te 
Sandusky, Ohio, congressiona! disult in 
Congress for several years. He /as eX 


tended his activities in the nev paper 
world, and today is the president am 
publisher of the Sandusky Newspapts, 


Inc. Naturally, Mr. White is very mM ich 
interested in postal legislatio! He is 
the chairman of the American News- 


“Ome 


paper Publishers Association posta! con” 


mittee, and, as the chairman, he re‘ 


+he 
made a report of the committee 0 Wi 
69th annual convention of the Am¢ mo 
Newspaper Publishers Association be 

bid 


excerpts from his report indicate i" 
f white 


the ANPA postal committee, 6 a 
Mr. White is chairman, is compress ™ 


pr 
th 
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GR 
mi 
Ex 
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rominent editors and publishers 
throughout the country. 

1am glad to have the excerpts from 


Mr. White's report inserted in the Con- 
ncsioNAL RECORD aS @ part of my re- 


GRESSI 

marks: 

ExcerPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE POSTAL 
COMMITTEE TO THE 69TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS ASSOCIATION 
The attitude of ANPA toward a proper 

level of econd-class rates remains the same 


as for many years. The ANPA knows daily 
newsp ypers want no subsidy and want to pay 
, reasonable rate based on the facts. The 
ANPA resents the charge that daily news- 
papers are receiving a subsidy because that 
charge is based on an arbitrary allocation by 
the Post Office Department of all its costs. 
We think all of the facts ought to be set 
forth for the Congress with respect to all 
of the costs of the Department with proper 
allocation of the various costs determined 
py the Congress and what is to be considered 
in the public interest and the general wel- 
fare. 

Your postal committee does not see how 
{t can be possible to put the Post Office De- 
partment on & break-even basis (which 
means to take in as much money as it pays 
out) under the arbitrary allocations of the 
cost ascertainment report. The following 
table shows total postal deficit, deficit allo- 
cated to second-class mail and deficit allo- 
cated to daily newspapers for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1952, 1953, and 1954: 


Total Deficit allo- | Deficit allo- 
sl yea postal cated to 2d |cated to daily 
t class mail newspapers 





7,050, 218 | $240, 386, 260 55, 814, 108 
101. 631 244, 269, 815 55, 097, 823 
{ YW, 146, 766 232, 249, 207 60, 909, 662 





nd-class postal rates were increased 
10 percent on April 1, 1952, another 10 per- 
1 1953, and a third 10 percent April 
1,1954. Yet in spite of a 30-percent increase 
ver 3 years, the deficit allocated to 
laily newspapers was $5 million more for the 
fiscal year 1954 than for the fisca] year 1952. 
From these figures your postal committee 
( clude that under the present 
britrary allocation of costs, it is impossible 
t h a rate which would not show a 
ted to daily newspapers and con- 
inue the smear that daily newspapers re- 
sidy. 
ustration of the arbitrary nature 
L partment’s allocation of its costs 
is found in the Cost Ascertainment Report 
ior fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. It shows 
rac-Iree-delivery service cost $191,771,- 
alaries and transportation of rural 
s. Creation and maintenance of rural- 
; ivery service was voted by the Con- 
Bress public policy in the general welfare 
ut idea that rural-free-delivery 
uld carry enough mail to pay even 
ee hn of the cost of maintaining 
Service, Yet second-class mail is 
“‘arged with $59,450,788, approximately 30 
it this cost. This means that a 
“aler percentage is allocated to second class 
ated to any other class of mail, 
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ir ry mit 
shoul 


tee believes that Congress 
the power to fix rates and 
policies with respect to the Post 


y 
¢ 


establi h 


ede ‘rtment rather than allocating that 
~--¥ tO a Commission. 

bey Ag postal committee: Chairman Dud- 

Husky oes e, the Register-Star-News, San- 

Adrian Mic! = FP. Bailey, the Telegram, 

Beatle. Wa 7: ; W. K. Blethen, the Times, 

es 1.5 Prank A. Daniels, the News 
Server, Raileigh, N. C.; William Dwight, 


the Transcrin¢ “nt 
““script-Telegram, Holyoke, Mass.; M. 
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J. Frey, the Oregonian, Portland, Ore.; J. L. 
Horne, the Telegram, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., the News, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Harlan G. Palmer, the Citizen- 
News, Hollywood, Calif.; Charles McD. Puck- 
ette, the Times, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ernest 
P. Schwartz, the Register & Tribune, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Fred B. Wachs, the Herald- 
Leader, Lexington, Ky.; Louis A. Weil, Jr., the 
Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. L. Gaylord, 
the Oklahoma & Times, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





The Colorado Mystery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the following editorial of the Medford 
Mail Tribune, Medford, Oreg., of May 3, 


1955: 
THE COLORADO MYSTERY 


The more one reads about the upper Colo- 
rado power project the more amazing the 
support of this boondoggling venture by the 
Eisenhower administration becomes. 

In the latest issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Senator WATKINS, of Utah, who is 
leading the proponents, cites both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President NIXxon as heartily in 
favor of this billion-and-a-half expenditure 
by Uncle Sam. 

There is no partnership here. The tax- 
payers of the country through their Govern- 
ment put up the cash, the private utilities 
don’t contribute a cent. 

And when the project {1s completed—if 
it ever is—the power and the water will be 
sold not through any private power com- 
panies, but by the Government. 

How can the present administration ever 
again, use the argument that such govern- 
ment expenditures, ownership and opera- 
tion is creeping socialism? 

But that is what they have called TVA, 
and the effort to get a Federal high dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

Not only that. But they have claimed 
there was no money available for such social- 
istic ventures and wouldn’t be in the fore- 
seeable future, especially in view of the con- 
dition of Uncle Sam's finances. 


Nevertheless, speakers for the administra- 
tion in the Senate never brought up this 
argument against the Colorado project and 
they went down the line for what is the most 
expensive and extreme example of what they 
have called “socialistic extravagance” in the 
recent history of American reclamation. 


It is hard to fathom. Those who favor 
Federal irrigation and power projects as a 
part of advancing the national welfare and 
developing undeveloped areas in cases where 
private industry can’t do the job as well— 
or at all—could be expected to favor this 
upper Colorado basin enterprise, even 
though as the New York Times maintains, 
quote: 

“This newspaper is all for developing the 
underdeveloped areas of our country where 
feasible, but we do believe that large scale 
developments ought to have some realistic 
relation to expected costs and benefits. It 
would, of course, be possible to raise bananas 
on top of the Rockies if one wanted to spend 
the money but the question is couldn’t this 
money be spent more advantageously else- 
where? * * ® It is strange to find the Eisen- 
hower administration so devoted to good 
business management so enthusiastic over 
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this upper Colorado. No partnership is in- 
volved here, presumably because no busi- 
—— man in his right mind would invest in 
i” 

Of course that may be the explanation. 
The present administration may not be con- 
cerned with socialism, creeping or otherwise, 
where private power files no complaint, and 
has no interest. 

But it is hard to believe that anyone as 
essentially honest and straightforward as 
General “Ike” would be guilty of any such 
cynical hypocrisy when as the Times points 
out, he is so deeply concerned with economy, 
balancing the budget, and good business 
management. 

It is Just one of those things, which we 
believe all people really interested in the 
controversy of public versus private power, 
will wish to have explained as soon as pos- 
sible, certainly before any work on the Colo- 
rado basin actually starts. 

R. W. R. 





How One American in Europe Evaluates 
Our Foreign-Aid Spending 


—_——— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under date of July 5, 1955, an Ameri- 
can citizen who lives in Switzerland, 
wrote to me giving his observations on 
our foreign-aid spending and they are so 
interesting that this Congress and the 
people of the United States should have 
an opportunity to read them. I will 
quote the pertinent excerpts which fol- 
low: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In due course I re- 
ceived a copy of your letter of May 5, 1955, 
to Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of State, Washington. I sin- 
cerely thank you for your interest in my 
case. 

Last week I was delighted to read, as per 
attached newspaper clipping, that you and 
three other Members were objecting to the 
proposed aid bill. Here I felt at least were 
four Americans determined to do something 
about the squandering of the taxpayers’ 
money. However, my hopes were soon dashed 
to the ground when I read in yesterday's 
paper that the White House aid plan passed 
the House 273 to 128. Poor deluded Ameri- 
cans. 

I have worked over in Europe for 35 years 
for a big United States corporation, speak 
foreign languages, can read local newspapers, 
and talk with the people, and I can assure 
you, dear Congressman, that Europeans really 
wonder how the American voter can still 
back a policy of waste such as the various 
gift plans that successive administrations 
carry on. They think that we are childish. 

It grieves me to see the bighearted Amer- 
ican people milked again for billions of dol- 
lars for aid in Europe that is no longer need- 
ed, particularly at a time when we still have 
millions of undernourished Americans and 
slums equal, if not worse, than in Europe. 

European production is on an average 65 
percent over that of 1938, and yet in 1938 
the European nations managed to equip and 
arm millions of men. They are not doing it 
today in spite of increased wealth and pro- 
duction, because they and we have gotten 
them into the habit of the United States of 
‘America doing it for them. 

Please note statistics in attached clipping. 
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I could tell you plenty of the scandalous 
waste of our gifts to Europe and some of the 
offshore deals are scandalous beyond imagi- 
nation. One offshore contract running into 
millions of dollars covers airplane parts that 
are obsolete, but they still roll out deliveries. 
No wonder that Europeans who know the 
inside stories think that we are still children. 

I really could go on writing pages of the 
unbelievable waste of taxpayers’ money, but 
what is the good, it’s water over the dam. 

Now is the time for courageous men lke 
yourself to start a campaign of propaganda 
putting an end for all time to the waste of 
American gifts to Europe. 


Mr. Speaker, the observations made by 
this American citizen are not the casual 
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ones of the average American tourist. 
They are the observations of an Ameri- 
can who has worked in Europe for 35 
years as an employee of a large American 
industry and hence his views are entitled 
to great weight, in my opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, my correspondent at- 
tached to his letter a statement on West- 
ern European output, the amount of 
goods produced, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition. 
This table was prepared by the economic 
department of that newspaper, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including it in the REcorp: 


Herald Tribune's indices of Western Europe’s industrial production 
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Miss Rosalind Russell Plays Leading Role 


in Kansas Disaster Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13,1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
month of May my home State of Kansas 
had the misfortune of experiencing sev- 
eral tornadoes which caused a tremen- 
dous amount of property damage and 
the loss of lives. 

One of these tornadoes completely 
razed the town of Udall, killing one- 
tenth of the population and creating 
tragedy and disaster for those fortunate 
enough to have survived. 

Since then many individuals and or- 
ganizations have given contributions to 
aid the Udall survivors and to help 
rebuild their homes and businesses. 

One such individual who played a lead- 
ing role in raising money for this cause 
was Miss Rosalind Russell, who was on 
location at Hutchinson, Kans., at the 
time making a new motion picture, 
Picnic, directed by Josh Logan and pro- 
duced by Columbia Pictures. 

Throughout her entire career as one 
of the most successful actresses in mo- 
tion pictures, Miss Russell has repeatedly 
distinguished herself for her great hu- 
manitarian work and her unselfish sup- 
port of men and women in the armed 
services and of exigent charitable and 
humanitarian fund-raising campaigns. 


Throughout the war years Miss Rus- 
sell gave unselfishly of her talents and 
time to entertain our Armed Forces. 

As stated above, Miss Russell was in 
Kansas when the tornado struck Udall, 
and without waiting for an invitation 
from any source she immediately vol- 
unteered her services to any agency 
equipped to provide necessary funds and 
service to aid the Udall survivors and 
to help rebuild their homes. She helped 
to organize a successful and large rally 
in the Wichita ball park Sunday, May 
29. 

Despite the fact that she had been 
working on location, playing the most 
difficult role of her career for an aver- 
age of 12 hours a day, she gave her 1 free 
day to travel by auto, 110 miles round 
trip between Hutchinson and Wichita 
to personally appear at the ball park. 

Her efforts in organizing this rally and 
in appearing and entertaining at the 
ball park realized $14,800 for the Udall 
sufferers with half again that amount 
subsequently donated. 

Appealing to fellow actors in her mo- 
tion-picture company for contributions 
because they had not appeared at the 
rally themselves, she secured a number 
of large cash donations for the fund in- 
cluding $1,000 from her friend and di- 
rector, Josh Logan. 

Through this humanitarian act Miss 
Russell won the respect, love, and sup- 
port of the entire State of Kansas. 

The people of Kansas are apprecia- 
tive of these kind acts, and all contribu- 
tors are to be commended for the part 
they have played in aiding these unfor- 
tunate citizens. 


July lj 


Address by Walter L. Fowler in Celebra. 
tion of 150th Anniversary of Naval 
Lodge No. 4, F. A. A. M., Washington, 
D.C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED srazps 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 1955, Naval Masonic Lodge No 
4, in the Nation’s Capital, observeg its 
150th anniversary. It was founded 
when the population of Washington and 
Georgetown was only 13,000, and there 
were still 3,600 slaves in this area, jy 
the century and a half this lodge has 
grown to strength and vigor, and it was 
most appropriate that its 150th anniver. 
sary should be commemorated by a very 
interesting address delivered by Walter 
L. Fowler, past master of Anacostia 
Lodge No. 21, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations for the gen. 
eral grand chapter, Order of Eastem 
Star. It is an excellent address, contain. 
ing a great deal of interesting history, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY WALTER L. FOw Ler, Past Mastrr, 
ANACOSTIA LODGE No. 21, F. A. A. M,, on 
THE OCCASION OF THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER, NAVAL LODGE No. 4, May 17, 1955, 
STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C 
Mr. Toastmaster, most worshipful grand 

master, worshipful master, brethren of Naval 

Lodge, and visiting friends and brethren in 

December of 1868 your lodge acted favorably 

upon a petition for the granting ofa charter 

to form a Masonic lodge in Uniontown 

(Anacostia). 

That lodge is your eldest living child, gath- 
ering strength and vigor as the years roll on. 
In 1924, I served as its master, and through- 
out these years I can testify to the close 
fraternal relationship existing between pal- 
ent and child. 

It is a pleasure to be here tonight and to 
join in this part of the celebration in honor 
of a vigorous first hundred and fiity year: 

You were originally organized May 14, 1805, 
as Washington Naval Lodge No. 41 under the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland and reorganized 4s 
Naval Lodge No. 4 on February 19, 1811, uncer 
the Grand Lodge of the District of Columb. 

In 1811 Washington had a population 0 4 
few over 8,000, Georgetown nearly 5.000, 
Washington County 2,300, Alexandria “ily 
7,227, Alexandria County 1,325, a total ol 
slightly over 24,000 in all this area, including 
over 3,600 slaves. 


Not a one then living had seen 2 telephone 
or telegraph, an elevator or a train. Allo 
mobiles, airplanes, radios, TV's, electric lish 
and a thousand and one other things ¥ 
enjoy today were then unknown. : 

I have read your history covering you! ors 
hundred years. They were illustrious, © 
fact, all your past has been glorious _ 
your future is bright with promist 

Even in those days, when the wildernes 
was close to Naval Lodge and men had \ be 
tough to live, it is interesting u = 
the lodge demanded that its members 
like Masons. By an amendment je 


by-laws in 1826, it was the duty of 


221 lly sete 
member to report a brother repeateas) © 
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tate of intoxication. For the first of- 
‘nse, he was admonished by the master; for 
Ee econ: suspended; and for the third, 
ee some of the charges and specifica- 


in as 


ee he 1815 period both shock and 
a: the reader of your history. One 
amusing specification reads as follows: 

eal her ——— has been seen by a member 
of this lodge riding a bull about the streets 
and acting in an unmasonic manner. 


The subject of my address tonight is My 


Country: 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


period in the world’s history. The 


A brief 
history of the world for many years after 
Creat on is nearly buried in oblivion. From 


Creation to the Deluge, little more has 
than the genealogy of the patri- 
have limited knowledge of the 


the 


reached us 


archs. We 

predynastic period of ancient Egypt. For 
that ‘matter, the history of the early dynasties 
in that country is vague. The same thing 


is true of ancient Babylonia. 

Come with me on a brief journey across the 
I point out to you the Rock of Gibraltar 
and tell you that in ancient times it repre- 
sented the limit of the world in the West. 
Here we meet the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean known to them as the Great Sea. 
No body of water on earth has so great his- 
toric interest. The Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans plowed its waters. 

Off in the distance is the site of old 
Constantinople which fell to the followers 
of Mohammed in 1453 after over 1,000 years 
under the Cross. Soon on the south, I show 
you Alexandria founded in 332 B. C. Now 
we are looking at Egypt with its pyramids, 
ruined temples, and tombs telling us of a 

4 n existing many thousands of years 
birth of Christ. Over to the 
northeast lies Palestine named after the 
Philistine It is a 140 miles from Dan 
to Beersheba and 40 miles from the Jordan 
to the sea. We must hurry so now we ar- 
rive at Jerusalem just for the purpose of hav- 
ing you think of its age because it was 
mentioned in the Egyptian records fifteen 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
Now we fiy east over the site of ancient 
civilizations and find ourselves looking down 
upon China. I tell you that the ancient 
Chincse were writing authentic history on 
tablets of bamboo some thousand years be- 

, » birth of Christ. In this great scheme 
y times, where was our country? 

is 463 years ago that Columbus came. 
He thought that he had found a new way 
toIndia. Four times he came, and he died 
hever knowing that he had discovered a 
new world. England sent the Cabots. Ponce 
de Leon and many others came. 

Four hundred and thirty-three years ago 


sea 








befcre the 





Magell: ailed around the world and dis- 

closed that America was not a part of India. 
Three hundred and forty-seven years ago 

Capt. John Smith, age 28, was only a short 

“ ince from this hotel on the banks of the 
tomac 

One hundred and seventy-nine years ago 
war was declared for freedom. 

One hundred and forty-nine years ago 
no white man had ever crossed our country. 
Just think of it. What an infant. Oh, the 
ok our progress. Now a Nation, 


: y and majestic with 165 million citi- 
ens 


MY COUNTRY THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 
I saw my 


hh country through the eyes of 
vsti and with Longfellow cried aloud: 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
“ail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
— all its hopes of future years, 
ie ‘nging breathless on thy fate! 
aa Master laid thy keel, 
Whe ws orkman wrought they ribs of steel, 
What nn mast, and sail, and rope, 

““ #0VUS rang, what hammers beat, 
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In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, 

Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee!” 


-—From The Building of the Ship, by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


What men! Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, age 33; Madison, 
father of the Constitution, age 36; Hamilton, 
first Secretary of the Treasury, age 32; Wash- 
ington, Commander in Chief, age 44. 

I was convinced that these men and others 
like them love their country and freedom 
more than self and security. 

I followed with breathless admiration 
young Stephen Decatur as he sailed into the 
harbor of Tripoli to burn the flagship Phil- 
adelphia, once commanded by his father. 
When Somers sailed into the harbor of Tunis 
with the parting message, “Under that flag 
I was born, under that flag I have lived, 
and if necessary, under that flag I shall die.” 
I followed him with bated breath, and even 
so when John Paul Jones cried, “I have not 
yet begun to fight.” 

In our library, I looked upon a commission 
signed by a great Commander in Chief ap- 
pointing David G. Farragut a midshipman 
in the United States Navy, age 9: 


“Faith of our fathers living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword 
Oh, how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word.” 


In my youth with enthusiastic fervor I 
prayed, “God bless America.” 


I NOW VIEW OUR COUNTRY THROUGH THE EYES 
OF AGE 


In my youth I hated treason—at my age I 
still despise it. 

On the battlefield of Saratoga a tower- 
ing monument, commemorative of that deci- 
sive struggle of the Revolution—about its 
base are four niches, and in these are bronze 
figures of three of the generals who com- 
manded there: Horatio Gates, Schuyler, 
Morgan. 

The fourth niche is empty, because the 
soldier who won that niche of fame had 
forfeited his right to be remembered—but 
below the niche, cut in stone, there is his 
name. 

As you see it, you see a young colonial of- 
ficer leading his troops against the walls of 
Quebec. You see him charging the British 
lines at Saratoga. You see him taking the 
cheers of thousands of men and recall that 
he is a national hero. Then you see him at 
midnight near the Hudson, selling his soul 
to Satan. The saddest figure in American 
history. Judas sold his Lord for 30 pieces of 
silver—Arnold sold his honor for £6,315 in 
English gold. 

Alas! the closing scene, a friendless old 
man dying in London—Benedict Arnold— 
hero, patriot, traitor. He called for his old 
war-stained American uniform. What a 
tragic sight—from the fairest heights of 
human glory to the deepest gulfs of infamy 
and shame. An empty niche for fallen man- 
hood, for faithlessness to a sacred trust. 

In age I look about me and see oh so many 
who love their security and position more 
than they love their country. I see men who 
use fraternal orders and even the church 
for their personal advancement. I see men 
who wear emblems and who have held high 
fraternal office willing to sell honor, sacrifice 
friendships, trample reputations; do almost 
anything to keep themselves secure in their 
pitiable offices, or to obtain office. When I 
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do, I feel like shouting, “Thou traitor—thy 
niche is empty.” 

We are living in a war-torn world threat- 
ened by the greatest conspiracy ever organ- 
ized to destroy Christianity and the private 
ownership system. Our President, a few 
months ago, disclosed to the Nation the 
potential destructive force of new weapons. 
His message was of such serious import that 
all thinking men and women should have 
immediately joined with him in seeking 
Divine guidance and help. Speaking of those 
same weapons a scientist by the name of 
Oppenheimer said over the television, “that 
all may not be killed by them, but those 
left will be scarcely human.” 

Let us see what is actually going on in our 
country. Five hundred thousand fully 
armed desperate characters are traveling our 
streets and highways. A major crime is com- 
mitted every 14 seconds. Every 4.2 minutes 
there was a murder, manslaughter, rape, or 
assault to kill in my country in 1954. It was 
the seventh consecutive year of increase in 
crimes with more than 2 million serious 
offenses. 

My brethren, I am told that there are over 
4 million confirmed alcoholics in our count- 
try, with drunkenness rapidly increasing 
among women and young girls. In this city 
the last thing that our fine policemen would 
do would be to arrest a woman for drunken- 
ness, yet not withstanding it became neces- 
sary for them to arrest over 3,200 women 
and girls for this offense last year. Too many 
people in my country do not know the mean- 
ing of moderation. 

Our insane asylums are filled to overflow- 
ing. Our institutions for the feebleminded 
are filled to overflowing. Our jails and work- 
houses are packed to capacity. Hundreds 
of thousands of illegitimate children are be- 
ing born. The sacred state of marriage is in 
many places becoming a joke. One-third of 
all the marriages in this District is headed 
for the rocks. 

Our national debt—$280 billion. Why, gen- 
tlemen, there has hardly been a billion min- 
utes since the crucifixion of Our Lord. Sen- 
tor Byrp, on March 10, 1955, said in the 
Senate, “We are mortgaged to the hilt—the 
$280 billion direct debt is equivalent to the 
full value of all the land, all the buildings, 
all the mines, all the machinery, all the live- 
stock—everything of value in the United 
States.” 

In age I see our country in danger and 
cry—God save America. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO YOU? 


I think it is fair to assume that, as in our 
past history, Masonry will be in the fore- 
front to combat all evils destructive of the 
ideals for which we stand. You have an 
individual responsibility. A prophet of Israel 
stood before his people and speaking in 
terms of individual responsibility said in 
effect, “If Noah were here, he couldn't save 
you, and neither could Job or Daniel.” They 
knew what he was talking about. 

Noah was the greatest preacher that ever 
lived—for 120 years he preached in one parish. 
Job was the greatest father—every morning 
he would make sacrifices for his sons and 
daughters. Daniel was the greatest states- 
man—three times Babylon had been taken, 
and each time the victors made Daniel pre- 
mier. His message was that the greatest 
preacher, the greatest father, and the great- 
est statesman all combined could not save 
one from his individual responsibility. 

I should like to tell you about Napoleon’s 
grand review of his troops just before he 
entered Russia, but time will not permit. 
Suffice it to say that upon his return from 
Moscow to Poland he left behind him 400,000 
dead in the snows of a terrible winter. In 
his saddlebag as he galloped toward Paris he 
carried 40 bottles of perfume and every so 
often he would break a bottle and dash it 
over him, My brethren, all the perfume in 
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the world could not wipe out the stench of 
Russia. Men throughout the world were 
following his every move with bated breath. 
All eyes were turned toward Paris. Nobody 
was thinking of babies except those directly 
affected. Yet during the years that Napo- 
leon was engaged in killing and destruction, 
Gladstone was born in Liverpool; Robert 
Browning was born in Camberwell; Charles 
Dickens was born in Portsea; Charles Dar- 
win was born in Shrewsbury; Mendelssohn 
was born in Hamburg; and Lincoln was born 
in Kentucky. When a wrong is to be righted, 
a truth to be preached, a continent opened, 
a new world discovered, or a great book writ- 
ten, God does not send an army into the 
world—he sends a baby. For what purpose 
were you born? 

In conclusion, may I tell you that while ex- 
amining a map of Palestine I saw a dot un- 
der which were inscribed the words, “Sup- 
posed site of Meroz.” I sought the history of 
the city and I found these words, “Curse ye 
Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because 
they came not to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

Meroz had hung back. Hidden away in 
a safe valley, it had heard the call which 
summoned every patriot, it had felt the 
shock of battle on the other side of the 
hills, but nestled and hid itself only the 
more snugly. We can now only guess where 
once it stood and realize that its very name 
standards for “shirker.” It was blotted out 
like other cities and other civilizations. You 
say, “It can’t happen here,” and I reply, 
*My God can be terribie when His thunder- 
bolts are hurled.” Victory at last is for 
those who come to the defense of the Lord 
against the mighty. 

God bless and God save our country. 





Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 


Benefits Biil 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
what I have heard thus far, I believe 
the rule before us is an unfair one. I 
think it is most unfair to have a closed 
rule on a bill as important as this. If 
there is some unfinished business, as 
was pointed out by the last gentleman, 
if we vote down the rule, perhaps that 
could be taken into consideration when 
a new rule would be reported. But, I 
certainly think it is most unfair to pro- 
vide a repugnant social system for the 
widows in this particular bill. 

And I want now to ask the chairman 
of the select committee, or anyone, for 
that matter, to answer this question: 
What justification is there for paying the 
widow of a general $242 as against the 
widow of a private $122? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, is there any 
place in the whole American system 
where survivors’ benefits are not tied to 
@ man’s attainment? Why should not 
the gentleman have much better sur- 
vivors’ benefits than survivors of people 
who work in his office? 

Mr. RADWAN. That does not answer 
my question. The gentleman is asking 
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me a question. Iam asking the question, 
Is there any justification for such dis- 
crimination in this bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
discrimination. 

Mr. RADWAN. But is there any jus- 
tification for making such a disparaging 
difference here? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Is there any 
place in our whole system where survivor 
benefits are not tied to the attainment of 
a man? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? I 
should like to answer that question. 

Mr. RADWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
folks in our offices come in voluntarily. 
The private in the service is taken in. 
He does not go in voluntarily. He is 
drafted. He has no choice about it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Members of 
Congress come in voluntarily, too. And 
we Members of Congress have a better 
retirement system for ourselves than 
have the people who work in our offices. 

Mr. RADWAN. In view of the fact 
that there just is not any answer to the 
point that I have raised, I believe this 
rule should be voted down, because it 
does not permit a legitimate amendment. 

(Mr. RADWAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


There is no 





Achilles Heel of the Strategic Air 
Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include the following column 
by Joseph Alsop which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955, in which Mr. 
Alsop takes a look at United States pro- 
duction of long-range bombers as op- 
posed to the productive capabilities of 
the U. S. S. R.: 

SAC’s ACHILLES HEEL 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

In a previous report in this space, two 
grave facts were revealed. First, the Ameri- 
can Air Force takes about twice as long to 
go from the idea of an aircraft to production 
of the aircraft, if one can judge by the com- 
parative performance in producing the B-52 
and Bison bombers. 

Second, current production of the Soviet 


Bison is considerably larger than current 
production of the American B-52. And the 


Soviets will still be turning out a few more 
intercontinental jet bombers each month 
than we turn out in America, even after the 
recently ordered increase of the B-52 produc- 
tion finally gets results. 

These are facts so deeply disquieting that 
they may properly be called scandalous. 
Secretary of Defense Charles B. Wilson has 
tried to make light of these and other facts 
that indicate America is now losing her lead 
in the air to the Soviets. The existing pow- 
er of the Strategic Air Command, he has said 
in effect, gives this country a lead in the air 
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that can never be overcome. 
however, Soviet air progress has 
cally affected the power of SAC. 
Consider first the status of SAC’s Jono. 
range groups, which are presently equipped 
with 350 B-36'’s. This B-36 and the p_:» 
are the only American bombers able to do 
the round trip from American bases to So. 
viet targets and home again. Eventyq)), 
SAC’s long-range groups are to be wholly 1. 
equipped with B-52’s, but for at least 2 more 
years the lumbering B-36 will continue to be 
SAC’s intercontinental workhorse. 
Unfortunately, this slow, heavy, rotary 
engined bomber was already classed as obe,,. 
lescent against a Soviet air defense equipy 
with MIG-15’s and MIG-17’s. More unfoy. 
tunately still, the Moscow overflights haya 
shown that the Soviets are producing the 
even speedier “Farmer” day fighter and a ye. 
markably fast and impressive twin-jet nig) 


Meanwhile 
also radi. 








fighter. Against an air defense equipped 
with these new aircraft the chances of the 
B-36 have to be marked down almost ty 


zero. It is still SAC’s intercontinental work. 
horse, but the B-36 is now passi 
obsolescent into the obsolete category 
That is bad enough. But the more honest 
air planners further admit that the M 
overflights have indirectly but import: 
devalued the 1,500 B-47’s that make w 
balance of SAC’s offensive power. ; 
The Soviets have a very practical motive 
for being so ostentatious about their new 
airpower. They wish to intimidate our 
transatlantic allies, who contro! SAC's most 
important oversea airbases. Moreover, this 
tactic of intimidation is plainly workir 
only too well. Whatever the treaties 
say, the British, the Spaniards, the French, 
and the others will go to almost any lengths 
to avoid inviting a visit from “Bisons” and 
“Badgers” carrying H-bombs in their bellies, 
As a practical matter, therefore, the tr 








atlantic airbases are now virtually certain to 
be denied to SAC, unless the countries where 
those bases are situated are already directly 
threatened with attacks by the Soviets. In 
any showdown that starts in Asia, for in- 
stance, SAC cannot reasonably hope se 
bases beyond the line Azores-Iceland-Green- 
land-Alaska-Okinawa-Philippine: 

In these circumstances, all SAC's B 
will have to be double refueled to reach the 
more important Soviet targets. This means 
that each B—47 will have to be air refueled 
on the way out ana air refueled once again 


on the way home. 
The tanker fleet that SAC has for this 
purpose is largely composed of about ¢ 
KC-97's, a slow, rotary-engined aircrait wil 
poor altitude characteristics. The proces 


refueling is inordinately inefficient, since the 
speedy, high-flying B-47 must sacrifice half 
its cruising altitude and slow dov most to 
stalling speed in order to get gas from 4 
KC-97 tanker. And if the tankers maint 

the rate of one air refueling mi n per day, 


they will be doing unusually we!! 4 

Consider, then, the situation when @ll 
B-47's flying to Soviet target . 
double refueled. With approximately 0 
KC-97’s capable of flying one r¢ I 
sion daily, and with each B-47 ! 
refueling missions to complete its round't 
the size of the tanker fleet wil! } 
appallingly low’ ceiling on B 
sorties. In any 1 day, it will o1 
to use about 300 of SAC’s great [: 
B-47's. 

In other words, Gen. Curtis Lemay etn 
have five times as many B-47's 
to do his job, or he has one-fifth of the num 
ber of tankers he will need to d 
without the overseas airbases w! 
should no longer count on using. +") 
one of the central political-strategic facts! 
the modern world. And it is another pr 
that the trend of the air balance betw 
this country and Russia all but am t 
national scandal. 
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1959 
Government Competition With Private 
Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
ys who have been carrying the fight 
against Government competition with 
free labor and free enterprise are greatly 
heartened by the President’s strong 
statement against section 638 of the De- 
fense Appropriation Act. This section 
seeks to place an unconstitutional curb 
on the Executive in any effort to ter- 
minate competitive business-type activ- 
ities by the Federal Government. The 
President was never more right than 
when he states that this section invades 
the right of the executive department 
under the Constitution. In a sense the 
President's stand is a significant victory 
in the continuing fight to protect labor 
and business from unfair Government 
competition and invasion. 

Iask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on this subject which appeared in the 
New York Times this morning. 

The article follows: 

PresipENT SCORES CURB ON MILITARY—SIGNS 
$31,882,815,726 BrLL BuT ASSERTS ONE SEC- 
110N Ls UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

(By Anthony Leviero) 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—President Eisen- 
hower sharply rebuked Congress today as he 
approved with reservations the $31,822,815,- 
726 Defense Department appropriation bill. 

In a special message the President de- 


nounced one section of the bill as uncon- 
stitutional and declared he would disregard 
it. He also attacked another provision, say- 
ing it was the sort of thing that could cause 


attrition of our whole interna- 
tional trade policy.” He called for its re- 
peal. 


‘ , : 
“a deadly 


He said he had signed the bill into law 
Only because the Defense Establishment 
heeded the money. 

The message was one of the strongest 
crilicisms of Congress voiced by President 
Eisenhower 

section 638 of the bill, which he con- 
demned as unconstitutional, would curb the 
es rity of the Secretary of Defense, Charles 
4 lson 


to terminate certain Department 
Tunctions which he felt could be performed 
as well by private industry. 

The section would require Mr. Wilson to 
obtain the approval of the House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees before he 
could get the Defense Department out of 
such businesses as bakeries, laundries, ice- 


making, coffee roasting, rope-making, and 
many other civilian-type activities. 

In the name of economy, the administra- 
tion has been eliminating these activities 
from military posts, camps and stations 


Wherever it deemed local merchants could 
Supply the services. But section 638 reflects 
‘omplaints some Members of Congress have 
received from constituent businessmen who 
— Supplying the goods used in these activ- 
’ ‘S. Civilian employees generally operate 
ese businesses in military posts. 
nee Eisenhower declared that the 
ple mo violated the constitutional princi- 
coe the three branches of the Govern- 
are separate and coequal. 
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“I believe it to be my duty to oppose such 
a violation,” the President asserted. “The 
Congress has the power and the right to 
grant or to deny an appropriation. But 
once the appropriation is made the ap- 
propriation must, under the Constitution, 
be administered by the. executive branch 
of the Government alone, and the Congress 
has no right to confer upon its committees 
the power to veto executive action or to pre- 
vent executive action from becoming effec- 
tive.”’ 

The President said he did not “acquiesce” 
in the provision. He added that to do so 
would set a “dangerous precedent” of a kind 
that had been resisted by Presidents since 
the founding of the United States. He con- 
cluded by saying section 638 would be disre- 
garded as invalid unless “otherwise deter- 
mined by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 
It appeared unlikely that the issue would 
come to a court test. 

Representative Rosert L. F. Srxes, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, and a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, assailed the 
President, saying: 

“I am completely astounded, I am shocked. 
I have never heard such a complete and utter 
disregard of Congress by a Chief Executive. 
It is unbelievable that he places himself 
above the law. This is not a military govern- 
ment. We are not under martial law. 

President Eisenhower has consistently 
shown a careful regard for the prerogatives 
of Congress. In two notable instances, how- 
ever, he resisted Congress on an issue of 
executive and legislative prerogatives. 

He resisted the demands of the subcom- 
mittee that investigated the Army-McCarthy 
dispute for testimony on confidential con- 
versations of high policymaking officials and 
for confidential security files. And in the 
Dixon-Yates case he refused to yield con- 
fidential Budget Bureau records of prelimi- 
nary policy discussions. 

In both instances he relied, as many other 
Presidents have before him, on the principle 
that executive files are exempt from congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

On the other hand President Eisenhower 
has sought congressional sanction on an is- 
sue in which many Members of Congress 
felt he had the inherent constitutional au- 
thority to act on his own. This occurred 
when he requested and Congress passed a res- 
olution asserting the United States would de- 
fend Formosa against invasion by Commu- 
nist China. 

ROOSEVELT ACTION UPHELD 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt set a prec- 
edent in somewhat the same circumstances 
that President Eisenhower faced today. He 
denounced a provision of the urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 that would 
have prevented any Government agency from 
employing after November 15 of that year 
three officials accused of radicalism. 

Mr. Roosevelt asserted there was no sug- 
gestion the individuals were disloyal and that 
no impeachment action had been started 
against them. He also said the rider was an 
unconstitutional encroachment on the Ex- 
ecutive and that he did not consider it bind- 
ing. 

Later the United States Supreme Court up- 
held his view that this was a “bill of at- 
tainder.” The High Court has defined at- 
tainder as ‘a legislative act which inflicts 
punishment without judicial trial.” 

Section 630, the other provision assailed by 
the President, was interpreted by him as a 
virtual prohibition against the ‘purchase of 
foreign-made spun-silk yarn for cartridge 
cloth.” He said no opportunity was given to 
the administration to state its reasons 
against the rider. 

“By making it virutally impossible for our 
friends abroad to sell us goods when such 
goods are materially less expensive to our 
taxpayers than those that can be procured 
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domestically,” the President wrote, “such 
provisions could effect a deadly attrition 
of our whole international trade policy and 
bring about impairment of our relations with 
other nations.” 





The President Earnestly Considers Ex- 
panding Cultural Interchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 10 Members of the House of 
Representatives, 5 Democrats and 5 Re- 
publicans, last Saturday urged President 
Eisenhower to. give serious consideration 
to discussing exchange visits between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
at the forthcoming Big Four Conference 
at Geneva. 

The House Members who signed the 
letter to the President were the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, HucH ScorTrT; 
the gentleman from California, WILLIAM 
S. MAILLiaRD; the gentleman from Utah, 
HENRY ALDOUS Drxon; the gentleman 
from New Jersey, PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Jr.; the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, PERKINS Bass; the gentleman from 
New Jersey, HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Henry S. 
Revss; the gentleman from California, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT; the gentleman from 
Montana, LEE METCALF; and myself. 

The text of the letter to the President 
follows: 

JULY 7, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DearR MR. PRESIDENT: We have noted with 
interest certain recent events which point 
toward a lessening of tension between this 
country and the Soviet Union: the visit of 
the American athletes and chess players to 
Moscow, the proposed exchange program for 
farmers, and a recent editorial in an Ameri- 
can newspaper suggesting an expanded cul- 
tural and sports program which was received 
favorably in an answering editorial in 
Pravda. 

It has come to our attention that Senator 
Kari Munor, coauthor if the Smith-Mundt 
Act, has recently suggested to you that the 
encouraging and expanding of such exchange 
visits might be discussed at the forthcoming 
Big Four Conference at Geneva. 

We believe this suggestion merits earnest 
attention, and we hope that you can give 
it your serious consideration. If agreement 
could be reached at Geneva to expand such 
contacts and establish regular tourist travel 
there would appear to be a greater opportu- 
nity for mutual understanding and world 
peace. 

Sincerely yours, 

HucuH Scott, W.S. MAruiarp, H. A. Dixon, 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., PERKINS 
Bass, FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., HARRISON 
WILLIAMS, HENRY S. Reuss, JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, LEE METCALF. 


Hearings are currently being held by a 
subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee on several bills 
which would greatly expand the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund under which 
leading artists, athletes, and industrial 
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exhibits are sent abroad. The chairman 
of this Subcommittee on Distinguished 
Civilian Awards and Cultural Inter- 
change and Development is the able gen- 
tleman from Montana, LEE METCALF. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives on July 
12 reported the bill—H. R. 7278, Report 
No. 1116—making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1956, which was read and referred 
with the accompanying report to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. This bill includes 
$5 million, a reduction of $1 million in 
the amount of the budget estimate, for 
the President’s Emergency Fund for In- 
ternational Affairs. The Subcommittee 
on State, Justice, Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies, which held hearings on this 
item under the chairmanship of the able 
gentleman from New York, JOHN J. 
Rooney, is to be complimented for their 
support of this important program. It 
is to be hoped that the Congress will 
quickly adopt this program which was 
recommended to the Congress last year 
by the President as one of major impor- 
tance to enable our country to meet and 
counter the gigantic propaganda offen- 
sive of the U.S.S.R. Wide support has 
developed for this program and the 
Hearst newspapers, following the historic 
address by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
at the National Press Club in February, 
have been outstanding in their support 
of this important program. 

I would also like to include at this point 
in my remarks the text of a letter from 
President Eisenhower which I have just 
received: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 11, 1955. 
The Honorable FraNK THOMPSON, JI., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I appreciate your and 
your colleagues’ July 7 letter suggesting that 
our meetings at Geneva include discussions 
of expanded contacts between the people 
of Russia and the United States. 

When Senator MuNpDT inade this sugges- 
tion to me a few days ago, I assured him 
that we would give the proposal our earn- 
est consideration. To you and your col- 
leagues I gladly give the same assurance, 
and am grateful to each of you for giving 
me your thoughts on this important matter. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

Editorials from the Washington Post, 
the Washington Evening Star, and 
signed articles which appeared in the 
New York Daily News, the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, and the Washington 
Daily News in regard to the cultural in- 
terchange program now under consider- 
ation by the Congress are included here 
also. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 14, 1955] 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS 
In the last year the United States Gov- 
ernment has helped make it possible for 
several of its leading cultural organizations 
and some of its leading business concerns 
to display their wares abroad. Both have 
been enormously successful. In the first 
group were the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Symphony of the Air, the New 
York City Ballet and the Porgy and Bess 
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company. They received enthusiastic re- 
ceptions wherever they went. In Helsinki, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra won tremendous 
applause when it performed a Sibelius con- 
cert. The Symphony of the Air, formerly 
Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra, received spectacular ovations on its far- 
eastern tour. 

Similarly, the Commerce Department’s 
sponsorship of American exhibits at trade 
fairs has been acclaimed in foreign jour- 
nals. These fairs make it possible for 
American products to be sold on a much 
wider basis because they introduce Ameri- 
can products to foreign buyers. Trade fairs 
abroad are not for show purposes as a cattle 
fair might be in this country but are meet- 
ing places for buyers who examine the sam- 
ples and make purchases months in advance. 
President Eisenhower especially urged sup- 
port of the trade fairs. 

Congress today will vote on the appropri- 
ation for continued aid to these trade and 
cultural displays. The President asked for 
$6 million but the House Appropriations 
Committee cut the figure to $5 million. 
There is opposition to this amount and at- 
tempts will be made further to reduce the 
appropriation. We trust that the House will 
repulse these efforts. The Government does 
not pay the full cost of these projects but 
helps make up the deficits incurred. In the 
case of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s tour of 
Europe the Government contributed only 
about $40,000. We can think of no better or 
more inexpensive way to advertise America’s 
good name overseas. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 18, 1955] 
Goop INVESTMENT 

At relatively small cost in public funds— 
about $2.5 million—the Department of Com- 
merce in cooperation with private industry 
has put American enterprise on display at 
approximately a dozen international trade 
fairs during the past 6 months. Most of 
these have been in European cities where 
the holding of these exhibits has gained 
wide popularity and has proved a successful 
medium for advertising products and tech- 
niques of the participating countries. This 
initial experiment on the part of our own 
Government—one of the steps advocated by 
President Eisenhower in his program for ex- 
panding free world commerce—already has 
brought approximately 20,000 inquiries on 
American production methods, market pos- 
sibilities, and trading exchanges. 

The Commerce Department and more than 
1,000 American firms already are planning 
further participation in fairs not only in 
Europe but in Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica. It is a program fully worthy of public 
support and the necessary modest amount 
of funds required to finance the Depart- 
ment’s collaboration. 

[From the New York Daily News of April 11, 
1955] 
D. C. Was# 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON, April 10.—Uncle Sam’s most 
pulchritudinous envoy is shortly to receive 
a painting lesson that should make President 
Eisenhower green with envy. 

Clare Boothe Luce, after shepherding 
Italian Prime Minister Scelba around our 
eastern shores, will return Tuesday to her 
desk at our Embassy in Rome. As soon as 
she catches up on her work, she plans to 
accept an invitation from Sir Winston 
Churchill to visit him at his Sicilian vaca- 
tion spot. 

As if a bid from the indomitable Winnie 
was not enticing enough, the doughty retired 
statesman has added an irresistible clincher: 
“Come to Sicily and I'll teach you to paint.” 
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An amateur named Ike had better }o, k to 
his laurels. ai 
Rumors to the contrary, Clare is no 
repeat, not—about to replace C. Doyo) AS 
Dillon as our Ambassador to France. There 
are three good reasons why this will not coms 


to pass. 

First, Dillon has almost recovered from jis 
illness and has no intention of resigning 
Secondly, Clare is completely enamored of 
her Italian post and feels that the anti. 
Communist task she has undertaken rai 
will require at least another year or two for 
completion. i 

Most important of all, neither Ike nor any. 
one else has offered her the Paris post, or 
even mentioned it to her. ; 

The former Congresswoman from Connec. 
ticut has not, however, been lacking a cru. 
sade during her current visit to America 
Both at the White House and the State De. 
partment, she has seized every opporti y 
to press for an enlargement of our cultura) 
program abroad. 

Last years’ most successful single venture 
in spreading American culture in Europe was 
our sponsorship of the musical, Porgy and 
Bess. This year Clare has arranged for its 
premiere in Italy by the same American 
company. 

IKE HAS FUND FOR OVERSEAS CULTURAL ToUR 


She is also making a heavy bid for Okla- 
homa and Showboat, in order to counteract 
Communist claims that the only plays ar 
movies Americans can 
crime. 

Ike has at his command a special Presi- 
dent’s fund, with which to pick up the tab 
for overseas cultural appearances of Ameri- 
can symphony concerts and theater groups 

Clare would like to see this extended to 
include official American participation in in- 
ternational art fairs and film festivals. To 
date, because the State Department has ce- 
clined to give Government sanction to the 
festivals, Communist-tinged members of the 
international committees have deliberately 
selected American box office hits which de- 
pict the seamier side of our life. 

If anyone objects, the Reds shrug: 
all, these are the biggest moneymakers in 
America, so you obviously prefer that sort 
of thing.” 










id 
produce reek wih 


This is the argument Clare has presented 
to the State Department in urging that we 
officially enter the fairs and festivals. Then, 
like Russia and other participants, our 
Government can select only those films that 


present America at its typical best 
Our lady Ambassador, weary of Red strut- 


ting about the superior Russian ballet, would 
like to see groups from our City Center in 
New York travel abroad on the propaganda 
circuit. She is also plumping for a European 
tour by Radio City Music Hall's famed 


Rockettes. 

A mutual dream of most of our America 
envoys, however, is unlikely to be realized 
in the near future. 

WE STOLE SHOW AT ISTANBUL WITH CINERAMA 


At the international trade fair in Istanbul 
last year, Uncle Sam stole the show with 
presentation of This Is Cinerama. 50 ‘ele 
sational was the cross-country can 
of America—from the Coney Islanc 


n 


the 


four 


roller 


coaster ride to the flight through Grand 
Canyon—that the Russian and llite ex- 
hibits stood virtually empty as long queues 
formed to watch the all-Ameri entry 
While the Russians screamed unfair com- 
petition, United States stock soared higher 
than a million-dollar grant-in-aid could have 
effected. 

,dors 


Since then, our United States Ambas: 
have been clamoring for the State Depar 
ment to send the film to their capita 
Unfortunately, for the richest country 1 the 
world, the cost of erecting the spe uriplie 


sns and multiple projectors appears 
tly prohibitive. 

On other cultural fronts, however, things 
are looking up. Until recently, our envoys 
e id have viewed with anguish the inter- 
1) trade fairs, with practically every 
» except our own Stars and Stripes. 
month Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks leaves for a tour of at least a dozen 
jnteri ynal trade fairs in Europe. There 
he will try to convince our friends and foes 
alike that America is not merely an inter- 
ae } cash register, a lucky monster of 

but actually a vigorous, idealistic 
with a unique culture and know-how 
benefit all mankind. 


curren 


abrox 
nation< 
flag fiyll 


This 


tl at coulda 





, the Washington Daily News of May 
25, 1955] 
Go Wiip Over Our TouRING SYMPHONY 
(By Oland D. Russell) 

Tokio, May 25.—Time was when American 
league baseball players would come 
to Jay winning friends and influencing 
people far and wide. 

But the newest sensation among the vola- 
tile and impressionable Japanese is the 94- 
man American orchestra “Symphony of the 
Air’ which has just concluded a 20-day 
tour here. 

Judging 


JAPS 


majo! 


from attendance figures and the 
orchestramen’s own enthusiasm, Japan 
really went all out in its devotion and 
accli tion for this former Arturo Tos- 
canini symphony, which has stuck together 
e departure of the old maestro. 

The final performance at the former Ernie 


impur., 
Old out, 


Everywhere the house is 


Pyle 1 ter yesterday brought the audience 
to its feet in a near frenzy as if some 
crooner had just appeared. The crowd 
wept and tossed paper streamers. 

Everywhere they've gone, from Tokio to 
Sendai, from Yokohama to Hiroshima, these 
94 me without a single girl vocalist or 
side attraction—literally were mobbed by 
Japan's bouncy, emotional lovers of music. 

Sid Don Gillis, of Fort Worth, Tex., for- 
mer Texas Christian University professor, 
now « f the three conductors: 

been a musician’s honeymoon. 
Seemed like very note we struck made some- 
one f in love—with us.” 

‘he two other conductors who rotate with 
Mr. ( are Walter Hendl, formerly of the 
Dallas Symphony, and Thor Johnson, of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

The players wear lapel badges with indi- 
vidual numbers. In all the principal cities 
where they played, Japan’s young musicians 
qu would identify artists by their num- 
ber ! waylay them individually for auto- 
or just the chance to touch their 

They would wait by groups, violin stu- 
dent warming over violinists, aspiring 
fi rrounding the piccofo players, etc.; 
While m pounders and bull-fiddlers, less 
agile tically, often caught the brunt of 
Lae O7 n 
ae ess Agent Abe Savage, of the New York 
Mus] Union, was one of the few non- 
m individuals on the trip, but he also 
wore ymphony of the air’ badge. When 
Japanese would surround him asking what 
“astrume he played, Abe would tell them 
Cead typewriter.” And the kids could 
bow in politeness and awe of this curious 
aad ) orchestration. 

Everywhere they went that lapel badge 
— ( re doors and hearts and brought 
ore f favored treatment, at least among 
co eared the Japanese people, than the 
: — dent cultured pearled badges of the 
—fThavional Chamber of Commerce, which 
Just ended sessions here. 

i. orchestra leaves today for Korea for 

Mr : ind then heads for Okinawa, Formosa, 
ea Sangkok, Ceylon, Singapore, and 
eal 
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[From the Washington Daily News of May 
May 25, 1955] 


ORMANDY CREW WOWS FRENCH; GOES TO 
LISBON 


Paris, May 25.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Eugene Ormandy, 
left for Lisbon, Portugal, on the next step of 
its European tour today. 

It would up its triumphal appearances in 
France with a well-received concert in the 
Palais de Chaillot last night. 

It was the fifth and last concert in France 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra, which drew 
record crowds in 2 previous concerts in 
Paris and 2 other performances in Bor- 
deaux. 

Last night’s program consisted of Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 2, Brahms’ Symphony 
No. 2, Chopin’s Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
and Ravel’s Daphne and Chloe, suite No. 2. 

The audience applauded soloist Alexander 
Brailowsky’s playing of the Chopin number 
and was enthusiastic over the orchestra’s 
interpretation of the Brahms symphony. 

The orchestra was in France under the 
auspices of the State Department's Salute to 
France program. The remainder of its tour 
includes: 

May 26, Lisbon; May 27, Porto; May 28, 
Lisbon; May 29-30, Madrid; May 31-June 1, 
Barcelona; June 2-3, Milan; June 7, Geneva; 
June 9, Lugano; June 11-12, Strasbourg; 
June 13-14, Vienna; June 15, Berlin; 
June 16, Stockholm, and June 17-18, Hel- 
sinki. 





[From the San Francisco Examiner of June 
15, 1955] 


Hearst AID WARNS ON Sorr WarR WITH Russ 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—Frank Conniff, edi- 
torial assistant to William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., today told a House Appropriattions sub- 
committee that the world conflict with com- 
munism had entered a new phase which 
might be described as the “soft war.’’ 

Conniff, representing Hearst, editor-in- 
chief of the Hearst Newspapers, who is in 
Europe, warned that the impending competi- 
tive coexistence struggle with Red Russia 
might be more difficult to win than a shoot- 
ing war. 

NEW WEAPONS 

“Soft words instead of threats are the new 
Communist weapons,” he said, “and we must 
be prepared to counter these different tac- 
tics. Perhaps even the terminology of recent 
years has been outmoded. 

“But just as the cold war was a continua- 
tion of the hot war by other means, the soft 
war will be a form of a hard war by means 
other than actual combat. 

“The shooting has stopped for a while but 
the Communists will intensify their drive 
for world dominance in every field and on 
every front.” 

The subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive JOHN J. RoONEY, Democrat of New York, 
was told by the witness that Hearst, after his 
visit to Moscow, where he interviewed the 
four new top Kremlin leaders, had concluded 
there should be a more dynamic presentation 
of the American way of life to the world. 


SUGGESTIONS MADE 


Conniff, who accompanied the publisher to 
Russia, listed the following Hearst sugges- 
tions: 

Creation of a competitive coexistence 
council to plan strategy and tactics in the 
forthcoming struggle against world commu- 
nism which might last into the next genera- 
tion. 

Carrying to the youth of the world the 
story of democracy and dispelling the pic- 
ture of America as a sheer materialistic 
power. 

Having our athletes and artists abroad act 
as good-will ambassadors with more direct 
availability to students and youth groups 
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thereby countering the blatant propaganda 
activities of touring Soviet athletes and 
artists. 

Realization that the current Russian coex- 
istence approach was influenced by domestic 
difficulties now faced in the Soviet Union, 
including desperate problems of agriculture 
and transportation. 


TRADE FAIRS 


Representative FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, another witness, 
urged the subcommittee to approve the re- 
quested $5 million appropriation for the Pres- 
idential emergency fund being used to sup- 
port cultural missions and psychological cold 
warfare. 

He pointed out that in the past 5 years, 
the Soviet bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs 
at which the United States was not repre- 
sented. 

However, THOMPSON continued, the United 
States awakened in time to what was hap- 
pening and last year put in a last-minute 
entry at Damascus with an official exhibit 
of the film Cinerama. The picture stole the 
entire show despite a $500,000 Red Russian 
exhibition, he said. And when the Commu- 
nists heard this country was planning a re- 
peat performance at Bangkok, they with- 
drew entirely. 

At the recent Frankfurt fair, THompson 
testified, American producers displayed over 
300 products commonly used in the average 
American home. 

He said: 


“The exhibit, entitled ‘America at Home’ 
featured a completely furnished full-scale 
five-room modern American home with ac- 
tors impersonating an American family. 
Brand names that are household words in 
the United States were displayed. 


“These fairs have given us an opportunity 
to refute Communist sneers at the ‘myth’ 
of the American way of life. Communist 
goods exhibited at trade fairs have often been 
of inferior quality but how are other peoples 
to know if there are no United States exhibits 
to make the contrast clear?” 





Mrs. Hobby Resigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post which is a splendid recognition 
of the fine service given our country by 
Oveta Culp Hobby. 

The editorial follows: 


MRs. HOBBy RESIGNS 


President Eisenhower's tribute to his de- 
parting Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was warm and unqualified. Coming 
at a press conference called especially for the 
occasion, it was also dramatic and emotional, 
and as Oveta Culp Hobby prepares for her 
return to Texas it must be with a full heart 
and a high head. Her whole bearing made 
it apparent that she approached public serv- 
ice with a rare feeling of dedication, and the 
knowledge that her contribution has been 
so highly regarded by the President can be 
to her a never-ending source of satisfaction. 

This newspaper was critical of Secretary 
Hobby because of disappointment in the way 
in which she handled the crises over the Salk 
vaccine. But it weighs the incident against 
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the record of all she has done in a bright and 
useful career. 

In summing up Mrs. Hobby’s work for the 
country, the President quite rightly harked 
back to the war days, when as organizer of 
the Women’s Army Corps she showed cre- 
ative and organizational ability of a rare 
order. The contribution that her women 
soldiers made to the winning of the war re- 
ceived the highest recognition. 

As a member of the Cabinet, charged with 
pulling together a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare out of a welter of 
more or less unrelated Federal agencies, Mrs. 
Hobby was entrusted with the tasks of mak- 
ing a tangible reality out of the President's 
concept of liberality in human affairs. Once 
again she showed talents that should be the 
envy of many a highly placed executive. 

Mrs. Hobby was a thoughtful and skilled 
advocate of the President’s middle-of-the- 
road philosophy. Her department has func- 
tioned well as the conscience of the American 
free enterprise system. Now that for per- 
sonal reasons she returns to private life, we 
are glad to salute her contributions and to 
wish her well. 





Abundance Grows on Family Farms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Abundance Grows on Family 
Farms” which appeared in the July 13, 
1955, issue of the Courier Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ABUNDANCE GROWS ON FAMILY FARMS 


This week a group of Russian farm experts 
will arrive in the United States to learn 
something about the system of farming 
which has made this Nation an island of food 
surpluses, 

How much they will learn about the actual 
techniques of farming in the 5 weeks they 
will be touring the Nation is problematical. 
They expect to see everything from the cit- 
rus- and grape-producing areas of California, 
through the grain- and milk-producing areas 
of the Middle West to the United States 
Department of Agriculture Experimental 
Farm at Beltsville, Md. 

What they will learn about the techniques 
of farm production and marketing, however, 
will be less important than what they will 
learn about American farmers. 

As they travel across the plains of the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, the Russians will 
see farms on which the pioneer settlers only 
75 years ago or less lived in sod huts. Today 
they will see on those same farms many 
rambling frame farmhouses supplied with 
electricity, running water, and some even 
air-conditioned against the hot summer sun. 

The men who live in these farmhouses are 
only 1 or 2 generations removed from the 
European peasants who settled this region. 
They and their fathers have been able to 
make the progress the Russians will see in 
part because of the booming growth of this 
young Nation and in part because of Gov- 
ernment programs which have helped the 
farmer to help himself. 

For the most part this progress has been 
made through the Nation’s insistence upon 
maintaining a family type of farming. But 
when the need has arisen, neither our farm- 


ers nor our city people have hesitated to 
introduce various forms of Government as- 
sistance to the farmers so that our supplies 
of food, fibers, and oils would be maintained 
and the family farm maintained. 

In short, we have developed a family- 
farm-plus system of agriculture in this Na- 
tion. And it has been this system that has 
been responsible for the abundance which 
some of our own leaders now deplore. 

As a Nation we have felt secure for some 
years because of our advanced position in 
atomic energy developments and our superi- 
ority in weapons. Today we are no longer 
as far ahead of the Russians in these fields 
as we were 10 years ago. 

We still excel in industry, to be sure, but 
we stand alone among the nations of the 
world in our ability to produce farm products 
in superabundance. 

And that, of course, is the reason why these 
Russians want to see how we do it. They 
admit that this is one field in which they 
have failed. 

In short, it appears now that our ability 
as farmers is the one thing that is making 
the Russians back down from their position 
of aggression. 

Our Government officials and farm leaders 
who deplore these so-called surpluses of farm 
products should take this occasion to reap- 
praise their attitudes. It was Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard who said early 
in World War II that “food will win the war 
and write the peace.” The cost of living 
with farm surpluses is one of the costs of 
maintaining the peace. It is a worthwhile 
investment. 





Survey of Effects of Foreign Trade on the 
Eugene, Oreg., Area 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived from the League of Women Voters 
of Eugene, Oreg., and a survey made by 
that organization of the local effects of 
foreign trade on the Eugene, Oreg., area. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and survey were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF EUGENE, 
Eugene, Oreg., June 26, 1955. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: The Eugene chapter 
of the League of Women Voters along with 
other local leagues, has been engaged in con- 
ducting a survey of the local effects of in- 
ternational trade. 

Our survey, of the Eugene area, has been 
completed and I am enclosing a Copy. 

We thank you for the interest you express- 
ed in our project. 

Truly yours, 





CAROL RICHMAN, 
Chairman, International Trade Committee. 


SurvEY oF THE LOcAL EFFECTS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE ON THE EUGENE AREA 
INTRODUCTION 


The National League of Women Voters is 
currently conducting a trade survey through 
its local leagues. The survey is being under- 
taken in the belief that by showing the 
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effects of international trade on local com. 
munities and individuals we can best focus 
attention on the problem of intern , 
trade. 

The Eugene league, along with eight Other 
Oregon leagues, is participating in this sur- 
vey. 

The International Trade Committee of Ru. 
gene League of Women Voters conducted the 
survey. Geographically, it included Eugene 
and the surrounding area on a 15-mile ra. 
dius. The survey tries to determine how eX. 
ports and imports, through our industries 
and agriculture, affected us in the Eugene 
area. We looked for dependence on forejgy 
trade and competition from foreign trade 
and for the reactions of the members of the 
community who deal with these prob] 
in the day’s work. 

A national league booklet, including the 
formats for the questionnaires, guided us in 
conducting the survey. This brovght the 
benefit of experts to the local level, and 4 
semblance of uniformity to the national 
level. Various authoritative sources in the 
community assisted us in our preliminary 
research as we attempted to create an econ. 
omic picture of the area. 

The survey has been carried out objec. 
tively. Although the league has taken a 
stand on international trade policies, in our 
survey we have been interested in determin- 
ing the position of the community rather 
than in furthering our own position 


ational 


ems 


DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA COVERED 


Predominance of a single industry—lum- 
bering—is the most striking characteristi 
of the Eugene survey area. Eugene is now 
considered the lumber center of the world, 
since it is centrally located to the greatest 
available stands of timber in the greatest 
lumber producing region of the world 

Agriculture is the second most important 
economic force. Farming in the area is fair- 
ly diversified with no one crop significantly 
predominant. The major commodities pro- 
duced are: milk, eggs, filberts, walnuts, hairy 
vetch, red and alsike clover, seed and peren- 
nial ryegrass, and wool. It is not surprising 
that the largest industry in the survey area 
other than lumbering and woodworking is 
the canning of fruit. The local cannery em- 
ploys a maximum of 1,500. The remainin 
industries are considerably smaller, ranging 
from 120 employees down. 

For a statistical analysis of the local sur- 
vey area, figures accurate for Lane County 
must be interpreted for agriculture and in- 
dustries other than lumbering. Specific dat 
for lumber production in this area are a\ 
able: 

Lane County: 

Lumber: 118 mills employ 13,000; produce 








1,400,000,000 board feet at an income of $80 
million. 
Other industry: 393 establishments em- 


ploy 2,810 with an income of $5 million 

Agriculture: 5,870 farm households with 4 
total income for farm products of $19,650,000 

Bugene survey area: 

Lumber: Production is 900 million b 
feet for a realization of shipments approxl- 
mating $67 million per year. 

Actually, relative value of production Ir 
lumber, agriculture, and other industry In 


the survey area can be assumed to be te 
same as for the county economy. Althoug, 
Eugene is more heavily industrialized, the 


farmland in the closeby Willamette Valley 
area is more productive than the | 
regions of the county. Lumber has tht 
paramount importance in the local area as 
in the county economy. 

In our interviews we noticed especially 
absence of any appreciable amount 
feeling on trade policies. This attitude 
most evident and most understandable 
lumber. Although some competition th! ugh 
imports is recognized, the outstanding fac 
in this reward is that the domestic demand 
is larger than the supply so that we mus 


tna 
me 
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;mport lumber to meet domestic needs. The 
‘anabe r producers have a market for all they 
~ POC Consequently trade is not an 


can pré auce. 


jssue 
In the 


the re wet 


other economic areas of the survey 
re several individual expressions of 
over specific competitive imports. 

nm is that: “The low standard of 

mpetitor companies adversely af- 
in competing with the import of 
ducts. Our domestic market is the 
.ctive in the world but the domestic 

of these products have minimum 
wage and pure food laws that the foreign 
manufacturer does not have to comply with.” 
And an “New Zealand frozen beef came 
after the Korean war. It demoralized the 
market It was so cheap it was terrible. It 
was 20 cents to American beef's 30 cents.” 
However, in general it may be said that the 
threat of imports is not sufficient to cause 
feeling torun high. Nor is the extent of ex- 
ports sufficient to arouse strong emotion in 
this direction. 

The relatively isolated location of Eugene 
is per worth mentiofliing. We are far 
10U m other centers of trade and ports 
that shipping costs are high and tend to 
e intercourse beyond cur region to 
a creater degree than is true for many other 
communities, 

Perhaps the most impressive outcome of 
the survey was the general concern for na- 
tional and to a lesser degree, international 
] There was fairly universal agree- 
ment on the necessity for protection of in- 
lustries essential to national security and 
vitally threatened, but in conjunc- 
was a concern for the effect of 
‘s on the whole national economy, 
rather thar solely on those producers imme- 
affected. The following statement is 
“We must expand world trade— 
necessary under the American way. A 
ffis not the answer. If we put a tariff on 
will apply a tariff on something 
urt us a lot worse.” 

POLE OF EXPORTS 
h there is lumber exported from 
t it is a very small percentage of 
production. Less than half of the companies 
interviewed reported export activities, and 
the r e of the percentage of production 
from 1 percent to 8-10 percent. 
er local industries exports play a 
minor role Exported products mentioned 
glues, and furs but in no case 
importance stressed. 
I ppears to be no awareness on the 
] farmers of the direct involvement in 
t ltural export market, although 
ognition of the general effects of 
export of agricultural commodities on 
ic market. This area is a sub- 
producer of milk, eggs, beef, veal, 
riley, oats, wheat, and corn which 
ent among United States agri- 
exports. 


concern 
One 0} 
living of ¢ 
fect 

these Pp! 


ther 


tion there 


trade poilcle 
illustrative 
Miusu 


ft mNey 


the ¢ ect 


ROLE OF IMPORTS 


ber of local producers are depend- 
e find it desirable to use imports in 
iction. One lumber company re- 
port e use of Swedish, Danish, and Ger- 
} and machinery. Imported raw 
ised by various industries are: 
mahogany, African hard- 
nese and German plywood pan- 
rom the Orient, urea from Eng- 
hy, and Norway, furs, bonemeal 

I nd, and Canadian peat moss. 
re many imports that are consid- 
etitive in varying degrees. The 
custry recognizes competition pri- 
n Canada, from Scandinavia, and 
and Brazil. General feeling is 
competition is not a serious threat 
lumber industry. It may be of 
tion a few of the opinions and 


I pine 
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solutions offered by those interviewed. One 
lumberman is in favor of a tariff on Canadi- 
an lumber and three were specifically op- 
posed to a tariff on Canadian lumber. A 
suggested solution was a joint promotion 
arrangement for marketing between this 
country and Canada. There were com- 
ments to the effect that competition is 
healthy and that we must be willing to buy 
imports in order to be able to export. 

Outside of the lumber industry some im- 
ports were mentioned as competitive but 
not as a serious threat to the local pro- 
ducer—fiower bulbs and Canadian shingles. 

Where imports are felt to present the 
most serious threat are in the field of agri- 
culture and in industries processing agri- 
cultural products. Farm products produced 
locally with which imports are competitive: 
Pork, wool, beef, veal, oats, wheat, barley, 
filberts, walnuts, cherries (in brine), hairy 
vetch, red and alsike clover seed, and peren- 
nial rye grass seed. There is strong opinion 
on the effects of the importation of low- 
cost beef from New Zealand and Mexico on 
the American market. Also mentioned in 
this category were hides, and Canadian and 
Mexican cattle. A protective tariff is the 
desired solution. Strong opinion was also 
expressed that imports are a competitive 
threat to domestic filberts, walnuts, and 
cherries in brine. The feeling is that these 
products are produced more cheaply abroad 
because of cheap labor and low standards of 
living in the producing countries and that 
in order to protect our own high standard 
of living, the more cheaply produced com- 
peting products should be kept out, or kept 
in line with domestic prices by a tariff. 
Otherwise the domestic producers should be 
put in a better competitive position by sub- 
sidization. The woolgrowers are very con- 
scious of the detrimental effect of imported 
wool on their market but seem favorably 
disposed, at least on a trial basis, to the 
current solution of subsidization. 


BALANCE SHEET OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The effects of exports and imports are rela- 
tively insignificant in the area, due to the 
predominance of the lumber industry which 
is involved only to a minor degree in inter- 
national trade. 


Agriculture is most involved in the export 
market, but it is impossible to estimate on 
the local level to what extent local agricul- 
tural commodities are effected by national 
exports of these commodities. Agricultural 
producers are more directly aware of the 
effects of imports than of exports. 

It would seem that any attempt at a for- 
malized balance sheet of industries involved 
in exports opposed to those effected by im- 
ports would be meaningless in the area of 
this survey because of (a) the small propor- 
tion of the community involved either way, 
and (b) the minor degree of involvement 
where it is found at all. 


DEGREE OF INTEREST IN FOREIGN TRADE AND 
SOLUTIONS PROPOSED 


The degree of interest in the Eugene area 
in foreign trade may be said to be low, owing 
to the relatively minor effects of foreign trade 
on the community as a whole. 

taising of the tariff to protect threatened 
industries is the most common solution pro- 
posed to foreign trade problems. The prin- 
ciple of subsidization is accepted principally 
by those participating in the Government 
program (wool growers). There is general 
agreement on the need to protect industries 
vital to national defense. 

It is accurate to say, on the basis of our 
survey, that the prevailing attitude toward 
United States trade policy is in favor of ex- 
pansion of trade, on the theory that this will 
benefit the national economy. In some cases 
mention has been made of international 
benefits in this regard. Almost without ex- 
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ception cognizance is given to the necessity 
of dealing with problems arising from ex- 
cessive competition and injury to domestic 
producers. 
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The President’s Hideaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The President’s Hideaway” which 
appeared in the July 12, 1955, issue of 
the Irvington Herald, of Irvington, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S HIDEAWAY 


The report is current in Washington that 
the tipoff on the location of the President’s 
secret hideaway, which he used in the recent 
air-raid drill, was traced to a reporter repre- 
senting Tass, a news agency serving Russian 
papers. 

To go into a tizzy, now that the secret has 
been told, is ridiculous. If the President and 
the CIA wanted the President’s hideaway to 
be a real secret, then carloads of newsmen 
should never have been invited to come along 
with the Chief Executive for his evacuation. 

Moreover, if the news given to Tass, where 
the hideaway is, and other details, then who 
could feel confident that nothing would ever 
leak out about it? Perhaps pressure could 
be brought on reporters, perhaps they would 
talk confidentially to Communists, or per- 
haps they would slip up. 

Therefore, the righteous indignation about 
the leak adds up to nonsense. If top Gov- 
ernment officials are more interested in get- 
ting publicity than in really hiding away 
from everyone, and if the press coverage 
granted includes foreign representation, no 
one with good sense ought to fool himself 
that the President’s hideaway is going to be 
kept a big, dark secret. 

And with all the publicity given the re- 
cent hideaway motor escorts in broad day- 
licht, and newsreel cameras going along for 
the ride, etc., why fool s? There 
isn’t any secret. 


oursel ve 
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Representative Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 


Proposes Congressional Investigation 
of Railroad Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 
2EPRESENTATIVE ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., 

PROPOSES CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF 

RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


At the request of Richard W. Smith, inter- 
national vice president of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders In- 
ternational Union, A. F. of L., which repre- 
sents 90 percent of the Nation’s railroad 
dining car workers, I have recently surveyed 
employment conditions in the railroad in- 
dustry. As aresult of this survey, Iam con- 
vinced that these conditions warrant a full- 
scale congressional investigation of the rail- 
road companies, with a view to amending the 
2ailway Labor Act in order to insure that we 
have suitable legislation on the statute books 
to limit employee workloads. 

Sufficient evidence already exists to indi- 
cate that these increased workloads are now, 
and have been for some time, endangering 
the health and safety of railroad employees 
as well as passengers. 

Mr. Smith, who is also secretary-treasurer 
of the Joint Council of Dining Car Em- 
ployees, the railroad division of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Union, advises me that the 
railroads have severely cut train crews in the 
dining cars in line with their recent economy 
and modernization policies. These curtail- 
ments have been so drastic as to lower the 
morale and the health of the dining-car 
crews to the extent that their very lives are 
endangered. Mr. Smith cited one example 
wherein a so-called buffet-car attendant, the 
sole employee in a dining-luncheon car con- 
sisting of 32 seats, is not only expected to 
serve the passengers but also to prepare hot 
meais. I am advised that similar conditions 
obtain in dining car departments on many 
major railroad lines. 

The railroads, on the other hand, argue 
that the dining cars must pay their own way. 
This argument, according to Mr. Smith and 
other high-ranking labor officials, is falla- 
cious because, technically speaking, apart 
from the ticket sellers, no other employee or 
department on the railroad takes in any 
money at all to directly cover his own wages 
and expenses. 

I am equally disturbed by the unequivocal 
fact that, although the various fair employ- 
ment practice (FEPC) laws have struggled 
valiantly with the problem of discrimination 
against Negro employees, additional legisla- 
tion is necessary to insure that jobs in all 
departments and divisions of the railroads 
are open to colored employees. The policies 
of most railroad companies is such that jobs 
outside the departments traditionally filled 
by Negroes are closed to Negroes with as 
much as 20 and 30 years of tenure on the 
same line. 

With the increased workloads and severe 
curtailment of dining-car crews, unless other 
branches of the railroad industry are opened 
to colored employees, the displaced dining- 
car workers, despite their long years of faith- 
ful service, will find themselves unemployed. 

Mr. Smith has informed me that an elec- 
tion is presently under way among the din- 
ing-car employees of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road. These employees are now represented 
by the Dining Car and Railroad Food Work- 
ers Union, a small, independent organization. 
Local 858 of the A. F. of L. is seeking to rep- 
resent the Pennsylvania dining-car workers 
and the National Labor Mediation Board is 
conducting an election beginning on July 11. 

The A. F. of L.’s Hotel and Restaurant and 
Bartenders International Union was moti- 
vated to initiate and participate in the cur- 
rent electign because of the marked discon- 
tent among the Pennsylvania employees. 
Underlying this discontent are many of the 
abuses which I seek to correct by a thorough 
investigation and subsequent legislation. 

Without question, the best interests of the 
dining-car employees involved will be served 
most by effective representation, and by fair, 
just, up-to-date legislation, which requires 
a revamping of the obsolete Railway Labor 
Act. I am confident that Congress will back 
up this contention after a full-fledged in- 
vestigation, which I shall demand in the 
immediate future. 





Opening Statement of Subcommiitee 
Chairman Clyde Doyle at House Un- 
American Activities Committee Public 
Hearings, Los Angeles, Beginning June 
27, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do I am pleased to submit to the 
attention of all my colleagues the text of 
my opening statement as subcommittee 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee at the recent Los An- 
geles hearings which commenced June 
27, 1955, in the Federal Building at Los 
Angeles, and continued for 6 days. 

I submit the following text of the 
opening statement because both before 
and since I returned to Washington from 
the hearings at Los Angeles, and also at 
San Diego, several Members of this great 
legislative body have asked me what sort 
of an opening statement was made by 
me on occasions when I was presiding as 
subcommittee chairman, or by other 
committee members presiding over com- 
mittee hearings. Therefore, Iam aware 
that there is somewhat unusual interest 
in this particular feature of our com- 
mittee hearings. 

In the first place may I state that by 
virtue of the Doyle resolution, House 
Resolution 151, unanimously agreed to 
by this honorable body March 23, 1955, 
it provides as follows: 

Sec. 2. (i) The chairman at an investiga- 
tive hearing shall announce in an open state- 
ment the subject of the investigation. 


Therefore, the text which follows of 
my opening statement at the Los Angeles 
hearings is intended to comply with that 
requirement, 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
obligations and requirements of House 
Resolution 151, I will state that at all 
times in the recent Los Angeles and San 
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Diego hearings, there were not less than 
two committee members present. I men- 
tion this in view of subdivision (h) of 
section 2 of House Resolution 151, which 
provides as follows: 


(h) Each committee may fix the number 
of its members to constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving eyide; 


which shall not be less than two. a 


The statement is as follows: 
OPENING STATEMENT BY MR. Doy.Lr Los 
ANGELES HEARINGS, JUNE 27, 1955 

The subcommittee will please be in order 
Let the record show that the Honorable 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, House of 
Representatives, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 601, 79th Congress, establish. 
ing this committee, duly appointed Repre. 
sentatives MORGAN M. MOULDER, of Missourj 
on my right, DoNaLp L. JACKson, of Califor. 
nia, and GorRDON M. SCHERER, of Ohio, on my 
left, and myself, CLypE DOYLE, of California 
as a subcommitte®, with myself as chairman, 
to conduct these hearings. 

The full subcommittee is present. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities is g 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, composed of nine members, Each 
member is also a member of one other m 
congressional committee. Since the work. 
this committee is so constant and 


§ 





load of d 
heavy, it has been found necessary to divide 
the committee into subcommittees when the 


work undertaken is away from Washingto1 
D; ©. 
The Congress of the United States has im- 


posed upon this committee by Public Law 
601, the duty of making investigations of 
the extent, character, and objects of un- 
American propaganda activities in the United 


States, the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and which attacks the 
principle of the form of government as guar 
anteed by our Constitution, and 





questions in relaion thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedical legis- 
lation. 


In the discharge of this duty in the 
hearings, the committee proposes to make 
further inquiry regarding Communist Party 
activities emanating from this and othe 
areas which may be calculated to ad 
the Communist conspiracy and extend its 
influence and power. Preliminary investiga- 
tion has indicated Communist Party mem- 
bership of certain individuals occupyin 
ministrative or policymaking positions In 
certain organizations. It is the purp i 
the committee to inquire as to the possibe 
existence of a Communist Party plan W 
place its members in such import } 
tions; the object sought to be obtained and 
the extent of such practices. It is also the 
purpose of the committee to il t 
the extent, character, and objects of ¢ 
munist Party activities in Los Angeiés 
County during periods and a } 
not fully covered by testimony heretoio 
taken by this committee. The informal 
obtained at this hearing should better el- 
able Congress to legislate more ably and 
prehensively on the subject of c I 
or other subversive activities. 

The committee has devoted muc! 
the past few years to the investigall 
the subject of communism, and has @! 
deavored to keep Congress well informea 
the extent, character, and object 
Communist conspiracy within this ¢ 
as an aid to necessary remedial legislate! 
In the performance of this huge task, “* 
committee, in its reports to Congress 
made 18 recommendations for new 
tion or the strengthening of existing 
tion, designed to aid in the fight agains! tn 
Communist conspiracy. All but four 





quire a 


has 
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mmendations by this committee have 
peen en .cted into law in one form or another. 

The committee wants it understood that 
in the conduct of this hearing it is not inter- 
“ any dispute between management 
‘ad labor or between one labor union and 
‘other labor union. Neither is it interested 
ia internal affairs of any labor union. 
It proposes, however, to investigate to the 
ra)) hmit of the ability and resources, Com- 
nist party activities of any person as to 
reliable information indicates Commu- 
ct Party affiliation and activity, whether 
-nat be in the field of labor or any other field, 
gardless of who the person or group of 


rect 


ested in 


nes may be. This is our bounden duty 
ta ler Public Law 601, 
It is the standing rule of this committee 


1 the event testimony or evidence is 
dueed in the course of committee hear- 

disclosing Communist Party member- 
the part of any individual, that in- 
dividual, if he desires, shall be afforded an 
pportunity to appear before this com- 
inder oath for the purpose of deny- 
or explaining any such testimony or evi- 
rhis is part of the American way of 
doing right and justice. If this be such a 
persol desire, he should communicate 
tly with a member of the committee 


ship on 


eariy ¢ 


1 desire to make it clear that the fact that 
lawyer appears before this committee as 
legal counsel for a witness, should not be 

any disparagement against that 
for so doing. The committee invites 
coun to be present. However, for the 
benefit of counsel who have not hitherto 

ared before this committee, may I state 
a positive limitation on the privilege that 
legal counsel has before this committee. The 
committee is not a court and it does not 
follow strictly the rules of court procedure. 
The presence of counsel is permitted and 
encouraged for the purpose of advising the 
witness as to his constitutional rights. Coun- 
sel is not permitted to make oral arguments, 
or to address the committee. We want the 
witness’ testimony and not that of the lawyer 
and we have the right to expect an ethical 
member of the bar to confine his advice to 
his client to matters involving his constitu- 

| rights and not to put words in the 
mouth of the witness. 

I would remind those present in this hear- 
Ing room that we are here at the direction of 
ie Congress of the United States to dis- 

n important function of our Fed- 
| Government that has been assigned to 

y Public Law 601. You are here by per- 

of the committee. I trust that you 
wii conduct yourselves as guests of this 
committee. A disturbance of any kind or 
mment during the course of testi- 
mony whether favorable or unfavorable to 
any witness or the committee will not be 

i. For infraction of this rule the 
offender will be immediately ejected from 

i n and may not be allowed to re- 
I trust it is necessary only to call this 
matter to your attention once and that it 
Wil 1 be necessary to have it repeated. 
will be no television, radio, or me- 

recording during the taking of 

The only photographs that will 
ted to be taken will be still shots 
must be taken either before or 
tness testifies. 
ent provisions of Public Law 601, 
th ¢ ress, which established this com- 

‘ee as one of the regular standing com- 
of the House of Representatives, by 

committee in these hearings will 

are as follows: 
rhe Committee on Un-American Ac- 
a whole or by subcommittee, is 
“uthorized to make from time to time in- 
of (i) the extent, character, and 
oF un-American propaganda activi- 
the United States, (ii) the diffusion 

e United States of subversive and 

ican propaganda that is instigated 


lat r 
lawye! 


auaibdle ¢ 


tolerat 
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from foreign countries or of a domestic 
origin and attacks the principle of the form 
of government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, and (iii) all other questions in 
relation thereto that would aid Congress in 
any necessary remedial legislation. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties shall report to the House (or to the Clerk 
of the House if the House is not in session) 
the results of any such investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable.” 

In this connection I will say that when 
witnesses are subpenaed to appear before 
this committee, they or their legal counsel 
are supplied with a copy of the rules which 
govern the proceedings of this committee. 

The distinguished designated legal counsel 
of our committee, Mr. Frank Tavenner, of 
Washington, D. C., will proceed to interro- 
gate the first witness and all witnesses, who 
will first take the usual oath to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
before they begin their testimony. 





American Farmers Favor Proper Enforce- 
ment of Robinson-Patman Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
desire unanimous consent to have re- 
produced an article which appeared in 
the Farmers Column of the California 
Record of May 31, last, and which was 
written by Mr. Allen F. Mather, for- 
merly of Tennessee, but presently serv- 
ing as executive secretary of the Agri- 
culture Council of California. 

The article is as follows: 

THE FARMERS CORNER 
(By Allen F. Mather) 


There have been a lot of famous two- 
somes in the world’s history—Damon and 
Pythias, Romeo and Juliet, Gallagher and 
Shean, to name butafew. But the pair that 
bid well to grab off most of the attention in 
the near future are Robinson and PaTMAN. 
A couple of decades ago these gentlemen— 
Congressmen both—were coauthors of a 
piece of Federal legislation which plugs a 
chink in our antitrust armor. Logically 
enough, this is called the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

At the time this law was passed, we had 
long since adopted the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act—the big guns in antitrust artil- 
lery. Experience had shown, however, that 
there was need for more specific prohibitions 
against discriminatory pricing practices. 
Particularly in the buyers’ market which 
developed following the great crash of 1929, 
certain large purchasers were demanding 
and obtaining rebates, discounts, and other 
types of preferential treatment over and 
above what could justly be attributed to 
their mass purchasing power. 


Two primary results followed: sellers, in 
order to move their products, were forced to 
take less than a free, uncoercive market 
would bring; small, independent purchasers 
who were not in a position to demand and 
receive favorable price treatment were being 
forced to the wall by vicious and unequal 
competition. To correct these conditions, 
Congress adopted the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Recent Gevelopments indicate that it may 
not be long before the general public recog- 
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nizes Robinson-Patman as something other 
than a double-play combination. Specifi- 
eally, the Attorney General’s Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws has just sub- 
mitted a 394-page report which is bound to 
have nationwide repercussions. 

California agriculture—and hence the en- 
tire State—will pay particular attention to 
the recommendations relating to brokerage 
fees. Our tremendous production means 
nothing until this is translated into sales 
in the market place. Necessarily, this in- 
volves the farmer in our distribution sys- 
tem where—in the usual manner of man- 
kind—fees are charged for services rendered, 
This is right and just, so long as these are 
not phantom fees. 


The recommendations of the Attorney 
General’s Committee, if adopted, would ap- 
parently permit exactly such a development. 
It is estimated that about 25 percent of 
the fresh-fruit business, for example, is 
handled through chain stores—the mass pur- 
chasers—and the balance through independ- 
ents. If the chains are permitted to set 
up their own brokerage operations and col- 
lect brokerage fees on their own purchases, 
the way is open for a repetition of our 
earlier experiences leading up to adoption 
of Robinson-Patman. 


If we wish to have equality of economic 
opportunity in the market place the 25 per- 
cent must not be allowed to disrupt the 
price structure to the detriment of the other 
75 percent. The importance to the economy 
of California lies in the fact that these un- 
earned brokerage fees would be extracted 
from the returns that our farmers would 
otherwise receive. It requires no Einstein 
to discern that this would be harmful to 
our entire California economy. 


A great deal of study lies ahead before 
the Attorney General adopts the recommen- 
dations drawn up by his Committee. Still 
further study will be required before they 
become official administration policy. Then 
Congress will have the final say on any 
legislation. It is to be hoped that some- 
where along the line a good, close look at 
the report on Robinson-Patman will result 
in some substantial revisions in the recom- 
mendations as submitted. 





Does Southern California Want All the 
Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
southern California has been fighting the 
Colorado River storage project with every 
resouree at her command. Why? 

Southern California spokesmen would 
have us believe that they are altruistic— 
that they oppose the project only be- 
cause they honestly believe it would be 
bad for the Nation. But let us look at 
a few hard facts. 

Southern California interests have 
spent tremendous sums of money to fight 
against the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. Official reports filed under the Lob- 
bying act—public documents which may 
be cheeked at any time to veryify what 
I say—show that southern California 
interests have paid approximately a 
quarter of a million dollars to a single 
lobbyist, Mr. Northcutt Ely who has di- 
rected the fight against our project. 
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And this is only a fraction of the money 
which southern California has spent to 
oppose us. 

You all see, every day, delivered to your 
lesks, examples of the highly expensive 
propaganda against the Colorado River 
torage project, which is being paid for 
by southern California. 

We all know that every interested 
eroup may spend money to fight for a 
sood project, because of the long-term 
return which may result. A group may 
oppose a project on principle—but when 
a group spends big money to fight against 
a project, there is always an ulterior 
motive. The money would not be spent 
if a corresponding return—in good, hard 
cash—were not expected. 

Why is southern California willing to 
spend tremendous amounts to oppose us? 
What return can she expect for the 
money she put out? 

The answer is obvious. There is an 
ulterior motive, and southern California 
does expect a return. 

If the Upper Colorado River Basin is 
not allowed to develop and use its own 
Share of Colorado River water, that 
water will fow on down to southern Cali- 
fornia. This is a multi-billion-doliar 
resource, whose total future value is in- 
calculable. With such a stake, the ex- 
penditure of a million dollars or so for 
propaganda becomes fully understand- 
able. 

The simple answer is that southern 
California has the water which belongs 
to her—but she apparently wants all the 
water. 
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The Monopoly in the Antibiotic Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard complaints from several sources 
that big business is pushing out small 
business firms in the field of antibiotic 
products. Certain major producers of 
these products are virtually exercising a 
monopoly in the field. They are chare- 
ing the public fantastic prices for anti- 
biotics. They are fixing prices, and 
generally pursue other unfair practices 
which are seriously hurting the smaller 
firms. 

A good example is the case concerning 
penicillin, the first really important an- 
tibiotic and probably still the most val- 
uable from the clinical standpoint. Pen- 
icillin was introduced into this country 
from Engiand during the early years of 
World War If. Because of its obvious 
military importance, it became over- 
night a joint Government-industry 
sponsored project. Many millions of 
dollars of public funds, as well as huge 
sums from private funds, were poured 
inte the development and the establish- 
ment of the necessary facilities for the 
production of peniciilin. 

Either through rapid tax write-off or 
threugh actual plant censtruction with 
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an option to purchase the plant later, 
several large corporations in the phar- 
maceutical or related fields entered into 
the production of penicillin. Over a 
period of years their efforts proved quite 
rewarding. At one time there were 21 
basic manufacturers of penicillin, many 
of whom later also produced streptomy- 
cin, bacitracin, and other antibiotics. 

As time progressed and the markets 
for penicillin became more saturated, the 
smaller producers were unable to com- 
pete with the larger producers. They 
were gradually being forced out of the 
market and found themselves in the un- 
enviable position of being dependent on 
a few large basic manufacturers for their 
raw materials or dosage forms in order 
to supply their customers. 

To be sure, there was quite a large 
number of small nonbasic manufacturers 
of antibiotic products several years ago. 
They were well-established businesses, 
but small in scope and in operations. 
They were dependent on the large basic 
manufacturers for their supply of raw 
materials, but as the latter began to 
exercise a greater degree of monopoly 
the smaller firms were driven out of the 
ield. 

Practically all of these small firms are 
by now out of business, with the excep- 
tion of the Bio-Ramo Drug Co., Inc., of 
Baltimore, Md., which also may be forced 
to close down soon because of these un- 
fair competitive practices. This firm has 
always been fair in its dealings with the 
supplier as well as the consumer, it has 
a fine business record and was con- 
ducted on a sound financial basis. 

Mr. Frank R. Cusumano is the head of 
the Bio-Ramo Drug Co. Heisa graduate 
of the University of Connecticut, where 
he received a Ph. D. degree in pharmacy 
in 1929. For nearly 10 years he repre- 
sented the E. R. Squibb Co., in the New 
York metropolitan area as professional 
service representative. He came to Bal- 
timore in 1940 to represent in a similar 
capacity the Hoffman-LaRoche Drug Co. 

In 1945 Mr. Cusumano established the 
Bio-Rame Drug Co., manufacturing drug 
products and pharmaceuticals. Several 
years later he became interested in anti- 
biotics. He developed three preparations 
which were accepted by the American 
Medical Association as pioneers in the 
oral administration of vitamin B~-12, and 
also obtained a patent on impregnated 
gauze pads for surgical use with anti- 
biotics. 

Today the Bio-Ramo Drug Co. is the 
largest nonbasic manufacturer of peni- 
cillin preducts. The firm has a research 
staff of trained experts and pharmacists. 
It is serving hospital purchasing agencies 
which are distributing antibiotic prod- 
ucts to mere than 500 hospitals affiliated 
with these purehasing agencies. In other 
words, it is not a fly-by-night company, 
but one that has built up a large clientele 
which depends on its services. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite the case of the 
above-named firm to show what is going 
on in the antibiotic field and how the 
whole field is gradually falling into the 
hands of a few people. Their practices 
in driving out competition and pushing 
out the smadi firms are not only unfair 


and ruthless, 
American. 


but they are 


also 
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unh- 


I feel that something concrete should 
be done in this instance, whether throy; h 


legislation or investigation. 


I have as 


sembled a good deal of material on the 


subject, and I intend to present it to th 


authorities to 
investigation of 


appropriate 
full-scale 


conduct 


matter to the attention of Congres 


Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survival 


Benefits Biit 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Committee of the W! 
the State of the Union had u 


The House in 
H yuse on 


a 
these eyj] 
practices. Meanwhile, I want to call th 


le 


le 


consideration the bill (H. R. 7089) to provide 
benefits for the survivors of servicemen and 


veterans, and for other purposes. 


RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 


Wr 


avil. 


has been some discussion on the rule that 


av 


the reason a closed rule was asked fi 


a 


y 


was because it was a complicated bill and 


because amendments 
complicate the situation on the Hou 
floor. Be that as it may, since the 
bers of the select committee hav 

power to introduce an amendment b 


might seriously 


Ly 
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yey 
mem- 
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AN 


we do not, I then make a requ pon 


the committee to permit the House t 


express its will on the one glaring 
perfection in this bill, 
committee collectively and 


and I ask 
individual] 


to offer an amendment, which they have 


a right to do, to give the survivin 
regardless of the rank of the 
killed, the sum of $140 so that ev 
will be treated equally. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will t! 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. RADWAN. I yield to the 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I just want to | 
I understand what the gentleman 1 
posing. The $140 figure is proposed 
lifetime consideration regardle: 
age of the survivor? 

Mr. RADWAN. That is correct 

Mr. HARDY. The gentieman, 
course, realizes that the actuaria 
alent for the younger widow, 
lower-ranking individuals, would 
lot less than that of the higher 1 

Mr. RADWAN. I realize that 
make that request based on thi 
eration. There has been some 
tion by a member of the comm! 
the discussion on the rule that 
survivors’ benefits are measured 
attainment of the man. Well, 
man is killed in action, whethei 
private or a colonel or a general 
tains the pinnacle, because he h: 
his all for his country regard 
rank. tank ceases upon death 
there should be no further diff 
tion between the widow of a colon 
general or a private based < 
fround, 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ntleman yield? 

Mr. RADWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that everyone on active duty today 
should have the same rank and every- 
body get the same pay? 

Mr. RADWAN. I do not believe that. 
I have always supported adequate pay 
scales for all members of our Armed 
Forces. My point is directed to surviving 
widows’ benefits. 

Mr. BATES. Certainly we should have 
as much consideration for our soldiers 
when they are alive as when they are 
dead. 

Mr. RADWAN. I am concerned about 
the widow, whether she be the survivor 
of a private, a colonel, or a general. 
During their lifetime we are treating 
everybody in the officers’ ranks on a fair 
basis, based on their ability to rise in the 
service, but upon death rank ceases, and 
it is for that reason that I make my re- 
guest in all sincerity and in all good con- 
science to a committee that has done an 
otherwise fine job on this bill. 

Ishall support this bill with or without 
the correction I suggest, but it will be a 
much fairer bill if so corrected. Fur- 
thermore, the amendment I request will 
be supported overwhelmingly by the 
membership of this House. 
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Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
unately it will not be possible for me to 
be present tomorrow when the House 
will consider the minimum-wage bill, due 
to the fact that I am leaving for Paris 
as a member of the congressional dele- 
= n to the NATO Parliamentary 

onference, 

On the eve of my departure I cannot 
let the opportunity go by without briefly 
expressing my views and support of 
minimum-wage legislation. 

I had hoped that the committee would 


report out a bill providing for $1.25 
minimum wage per hour, but it limited 
the wage floor to $1 per hour. President 
Eisenhower's proposal to increase the 
present minimum from 175 cents to 90 
cents an hour is unrealistic. It does not 


£0 far enough and, in my opinion, is 
hot economic justice to millions of peo- 
ple who are in the lowest income group. 


Al the rate of a 40-hour week, a 90 cents 

minimum wage will provide a family 

with an income of only $36 per week. 
hese are substandard wages which we 


Should not tolerate in a country like ours. 
A realistie floor beneath wages would be 
én important factor in preventing in- 
dustrial dislocation and exploitation of 
low-income workers. It would also help 
Increase purchasing power, improve liv- 
ane Standards, and be a stabilizing fac- 
“rin our economy. A higher minimum 
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wage will be beneficial to some 10 million 
low-paid workers and their families for 
whom it is vital to keep pace with the 
increase in the cost of living during the 
past 5 years. 

The existence of substandard wages 
hurts everybody. It affects not only the 
low-income families, but it hurts the 
business people, the manufacturers, and 
the farmers because millions of con- 
sumers cannot afford to purchase the 
goods they produce. A higher minimum 
wage is a means for assuring continua- 
tion of America’s economic prosperity. 
I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to support the $1 minimum- 
wage proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a 
telegram signed by four outstanding 
American labor leaders, heads of AFL 
and CIO unions, whose memberships 
reach into the hundreds of thousands. 
I have the greatest respect for their 
views on the subject. I am pleased to 
insert the text of the telegram into the 
RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1955. 
Congressman Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand House of Representatives 
will consider the minimum wage bill on Fri- 
day, July 15. As spokesman for the four 
undersigned unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations especially interested 
in achieving a fair and realistic minimum 
wage because it directly affects many em- 
ployees in our industries, we would like to 
urge you as strongly as possible to be present 
in the House at that time and to support in 
every way you can the passage of a bill that 
will raise the minimum wage to at least $1 
an hour. It is most important that any 
attempt, under any guise, to substitute a 
90-cent minimum for the $1 minimum be 
defeated. We urge you, therefore, to oppose 
and to vote against all such proposals. Con- 
gress has the opportunity now to raise the 
minimum wage to a more realistic level. It 
is high time that this be done, and we trust 
that this objective will have your full sup- 
port when the House considers the minimum 
wage bill on Friday. 

JAcosB S. PoTorsky, 
President, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO. 
Davin DUBINSKY, 
President, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, AFL. 
Emr. RIEVE, 
President, Textile Workers Union of 
America, C1O. 
ALEX ROSE, 
President, United Hatters Cap and 
Millinery Workers Union, AFL. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak? 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, the pro- 
posed Tomichi Creek irrigation project in 
Colorado would grow more supported 
crops to be added to the enormous agri- 
cultural surpluses now bulging the Na- 
tion’s warehouses. 
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The Tomichi Creek project is a part 
of the multi-million-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Dosages From Natural Radioactivity and 
Cosmic Rays 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Science, July 8, 1955, volume 122, No. 
3158, entitled “Dosages From Natural 
Radioactivity and Cosmic Rays” by W. 
F. Libby, a member of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission: 

DosaGES FROM NaTurRAL RADIOACTIVITY AND 
CosMIc RAYS 


(By W. F. Libby, member U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission ) 

The radiation dosages that people receive 
from the natural radioactivities and cosmic 
rays have been calculated and are given in 
tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. Some direct observa- 
tions are given in table 5. 

Table 1 gives the dosages in milliroentgens 
per year for exposures at various altitudes 
directly over ordinary granite, typical sedi- 
mentary rock, and open oceans. . Surface 
dosages decrease with height above the 
ground because of air absorption; 50-percent 
reduction occurs for every 370 ft. (1) For 
comparison purposes, it is interesting to note 
that in the United States, the average ex- 
posure rate from total fallout from atomic 
tests on Jan. 1, 1955, was about 1 mr/yr (2). 
The total dose during 1954 probably averaged 
about 15 mr. (2), principally because of the 
Pacific tests in the spring. 

The values listed in table 1 were calculated 
on the following basis. The roentgen was 
taken to be 100 ergs of energy per gram of 
water. (Actually this definition is that of 
the rad, the internationally recognized unit 
of radiation dosage. For gamma rays it is 
nearly equal to the roentgen, which is 93 
ergs/g.) The absorption coefficients of all 
radiations in tissue were taken as being 
equivalent to those of water. The dosages 
from the natural radioactivities in the earth 
were calculated on the approximation that 
the energy absorbed per gram by the human 
body on the surface of the earth is, to a 
sufficient approximation, equivalent to that 
absorbed per gram by the top layers of the 
rock of the earth’s surface itself from the 
gamma radiation emitted by the rock (3). 
In other words, the total gamma-ray energy 
produced in a gram of granite from the tho- 
rium, uranium, and postassium contained 
was taken to be equal to the energy absorbed 
per gram of human tissue in the human 
body on the surface, except that a factor of 
2 was used to correct for the geometric loss. 
It was interesting to observe that this simple 
method of calculation gave results in good 
agreement with those based both on separate 
consideration of each of the complicated 
radiations emitted by thorium and uranium 
in the rocKs and on the use of the individual 
absorption coefficients for these radiations 
in tissue, together with correction for the 
“buildup” factors as the radiation is scat- 
tered and diffuses out of the rock (4). 
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The abundance f uranium 
potassium in granite were taken as 4x 10-* 
gg (1), 1310-* g/g (1), and 0.03 g/g, re- 

yectively (1). In selecting these numbers 

was re zed that these were only averages 
und that fluctuations around these values do 

cur, that uranium contents as high as 200 

have been found in granite, and that 





ppm 
s been found as abundant as 500 


thorium Nz 


ppm in me granites. 
For sedimentary recks, the general aver- 
» figure of one-fourth of the values quoted 
r granites has been used. It is realized, 


this is very approximate be- 
1 of the various radioactive 
he sedimentaries fluctuate wide- 
ndances of uranium and potas- 
water were taken, repsectively, 








Sium in sea 


as 1.3x10-* g/g (1) and 3.5x10-* g/g (1). 
“he abundance of potassium in the human 


body was taken as 210-3 g/g (5), and the 
abundance of carbon in the human body was 
taken as 18 percent. For the calculation of 
from radium assimilated in 

throughout the normal life- 
bone weight was taken as 10 per- 
the adult man. But for relatively 
periods of assimilation when the ra- 
dium would be expected to be concentrated 


time 


the 
2nt for 


cent 


brief 


in the small volumes of the bone most meta- 
bolically active, the figure of 1 percent was 
used. All these numbers on the human body 


were taken as being equivalent to those of 


1e “standard man” (6). 
The dosages resulting from cosmic radia- 
tion were calculated from the ionization 


ikan et al. (7). From 
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natural radio the human 
contributes the dosages given in 
3. Of the 19-mr/yr dosage from potassium, 
17 mr/yr is from the beta rays of the potas- 


rhe 


bodv table 


ium itself. These were taken to be of a 
mean energy 40 percent of the maximum 
energy of 1.36 Mev. The specific activity « 
natural potassium was taken as 1,800 beta 
ra per gram, per minute, and 180 gamma 
rays of 1.45-Mev energy per gram, per min- 
te (8). The gamma rays that contribute 
the remaining two units of the dosage of 
potassium were calculated on the basis of 
the assumption that only half of the zamma- 
ray energy is actually absorbed in the body. 





lis leads to the result that in a packed 
crowd the radioactivity from the potassium 
one’s neighbors’ bodies contributes an 
1dditional dosage of 2 mr/yr. 
The dosage from carbon was calculated on 
the basis of the assumptions that the body 
is 18-percent carbon; the specific radioa tiv- 


f carbon is 15 disintegration /g, per min- 





ite (9); and that the mean energy of the 
beta radiation is 40 percent of the maxir 1um 
energ f 167 kev (8). 

In Table 4, various ordinary but somewhat 
inus ] rcumstances are used to illustrate 
the t f exposure that can occur in nor- 
nal living. A wrist watch worn 24 hr/day 
t t has a luminous dial assumed to have 
1 ,c of radium per watch—a figure perhaps 
slightly larger than the average—would give 
the central body, including the sex organs, 
a dosage of about 40 mr/yr. An airplane 


flying 24 


nsisting of 


pilot 
panel ec 
radium each would 
distance of 1 yd,a 
In order to check 
culated here and 
essentially correct 
reported 
Table 5. 


hr/day with an instrument 
100 dials with 3 ,c of 
receive, at an average 
dosage of 1300 mr/yr. 

whether the dosages cal- 
given in Tables 1 to 4 are 
some direct measurements 
by various observers are given in 
They agree reasonably well with 


iT 
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the external component of the total dosages 
given for sea level in Table 1—the residues 
after subtracting 20.5 mr/yr, the dosage from 
body radioactivities given in Table 3. 

It is interesting that the variations in 
natural dosage are large and under certain 
conditions the natural dosage may be nearly 
100 times higher than the minimum—the 
dosage of seafarers. The fallout dosage rate 
in the United States on 1 Jan. 1955—1 
mr/yr—was only 2 percent of this lowest 
natural dosage rate. Of course, during a test 
period when bombs are fired, the fallout dos- 
age rates may approach, or somewhat exceed, 
the natural dosage rate for a few days before 
decay and weathering processes reduce them 
in a few weeks to rates that are small per- 
centages of the natural background. 
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ue of the Washington Post 
Herald. The article, 
“Ariny-Navy Men 


ry-Navy MEN AND DIXON-YATES 


(By Drew Pearson) 


sional investigation into 


1y-Navy careers to get into 


Government, has been long overdue. 


and might 
n-Yates. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Speaker, under leave 
teud my remarks in the Recorp, I 

include an article written by 
I ri « Pearson appearing in the July 14, 


and 


entitled 
and Dixon-Yates,” 


the 


1 which retired military officers use 


big 


then use big business to influence 
Vari- 
s have talked about such a probe, 
now be held in connection 


How ich did certain high-ranking Army- 


have to do with trying to kill 


rt e l'ennessee Valley Authority through 


n Corp. and the Mellons? 
e they to General 


es? How close were they to the 


How 


Eisenhower? 


These are questions a congressional commit- 


well investigate. 


; go back to Pearl Harbor days 


when Frank Denton, president of the Mellon 


Securit Corp., came to Washington 


as a 


colonel working for Gen. B. B. Somervell. 


( ne 


Woods, pre 


1 Denton, in turn, brought George 
ident of the First Boston Corp., 


to the Army as part of Somervell’s entourage. 


It wi omervell 


Koppers Co. 


Bost and 
merged the 
= Dick Mellon 


Denton, of Mellon 


who pushed Denton for 
1 to brigadier general, and after the 
neral Denton, head of Mellon Secu- 
turn got Somervell made president 


er the war, George Woods, of First 
Securities, 
ir companies; so that, after 1946, 
and his sister, Mrs. Allan Scaife, 


1 the First Boston Corp., which, it’s 


led 


put Adolphe Wenzell 


inside 


the Bu t Bureau to concoct the Dixon- 
tes project as a means of blocking TVA. 


ADMIRAL ENTERS PICTURE 


y, however, does not stop there. 
war, another high-ranking officer, 

Ben Moreell, was picked by the Mellons 
> head of their Jones & Laughlin 


And the other day, Admiral Moreell, 
membet f 


recommendation that 
r to private companies. 
fine naval officer, 


as a 


the Herbert Hoover Task Force 
Utilities, wrote a lengthy, highly 
TVA be 
Admiral 
knows almost 


ut public utilities, and it would 
to ascertain who wrote the 


r him. 
A te 


Wenzel] 


committee might also inquire 
onnected with the Mellons, from 
of the Mellon-controlled 
n, to Moreell of the Mellon- 


con- 


es-Laughlin, were so interested in 


Ch VA. 
point. 


Why was another retired 
" r, Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, picked 
] ) *8© OUL Of nowhere to be made chairman 


Tennessee Valley Authority, a job 


held by civilians? Since taking 
Ic Gene 


that 


- _ “eneral Vogel has consistently voted 
other TVA commissioners and for 


Dixon-Yy 


) ‘Dis particular Army officer? 


ites. Why was it that Ike picked 
Who recom- 


“¢ him and why? Was he picked for the 
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special purpose of gradually liquidating 
TVA? 

A great many retired generals have been 
appointed to high positions of late and they 
should be scrutinized carefully if we are to 
safeguard our tradition of being a nonmili- 
tary Nation. 


A GENERAL BUYS OIL 


Last week, Congressman Dewey Snort, 
Missouri Republican, denounced as terrible 
the fact that the Air Force had hired an- 
other retired general, W. W. White, vice 
president of Esso, to negotiate oil-and-gas- 
oline agreements for the Air Force. 

On February 26, 1954, 1 year and 4 months 
before the investigation by the House Armed 
Services Committee, this column revealed 
that Brigadier General White had been hired 
by the Air Force for the very dubious job of 
negotiating a $30 million agreement to sell 
aviation gas to the Air Force overseas. 

This, according to the column of February 
26, 1954, constitutes about two-thirds of all 
aviation gas that will be used by the Air 
Force overseas during the current fiscal year. 

“White is not giving up his holdings in 
Esso as Secretary of Defense Wilson did 
in General Motors,” this column reported. 
As an ex-vice-president of Esso, he will walk 
around to the other side of the table and 
purchase gasoline for the Air Force. 

Congressmen investigating White’s anoma~- 
lous position on July 7, 1955, elicited the fact 
that he is still drawing pay from the Esso 
Export Corp. while working for the Air Force. 





Tribute to the Corps of Engineers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, while there 
is much in the final and last Hoover 
Commission Report on Water Resources 
which should not be approved, there is 
one feature on which we may all agree 
and that is the work of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

In this connection, I desire to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Nashville Banner, issue of July 1, 
last, entitled “Merited Salute: Valley 
Shares Tribute to Corps of Engineers.” 

The editorial follows: 

MERITED SALUTE: VALLEY SHARES TRIBUTE TO 
CorPs OF ENGINEERS 

The public, which knows and values the 
work of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, concurs in appropriate tribute 
paid by the Hoover Commission in its Water 
Resources report: 

“The Corps of Engineers has an enviable 
record for service and adequate engineering 
design * * * it has demonstrated its ability 
to carry out the very large engineering proj- 
ects; and * * * it has been signally free of 
any taint of fraud or dishonestly in the ad- 
ministration of the vast construction pro- 
gram with which it has been entrusted. 

“And this applies to 131 years, during 
which it has had those great responsibilities.” 

Truly a notable record maintained for 
nearly one and a third centuries; its activi- 
ties including such major undertakings as 
the Cumberland River development now rap- 
idly maturing. 

Middle Tennessee is intimately acquainted 
with that, and aware that the vast under- 
taking was a matter of regional preference 
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assigned to the Corps of Engineers. With a 
vision of needs, it has done that job. 

Something of the general favor was further 
shown by the board of governors of the Nash- 
vile Chamber of Commerce this week, in 
voting unanimously that body’s active sup- 
port of full development of the Cumberland. 

For improved resources of river navigation 
—an item of great importance throughout 
this city’s and region’s history; for flood con- 
trol; for power production. 

As Chamber President Herbert Corson de- 
clared: “There are cities in the United States 
that would float a bond issue for a far larger 
sum than any that is proposed if it were pos- 
sible to buy the Cumberland from us. This 
is an asset we must appreciate and use for 
the benefit of our people and our commu- 
nity.” 

The developments brought into being un- 
der the Corps of Engineer program have en- 
hanced that value. 

River transportation is growing. 

Recent years, and particularly this past 
spring, have demonstrated its value in terms 
of flood control—a facility of protection 
growing as the development proceeds. 

The Nashville Banner and the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce, since before the turn 
of the century, have insisted on the develop- 
ment of the Cumberland by the United 
States engineers. This policy began with 
the building of the first locks and dams, 
many of which, after a half century of 
service, already are beneath the rising waters 
thrown back by the modern multi-purpose, 
medium-height dams. The commendation 
by the Hoover Commission, and previous ac- 
colades from both Government and business 
groups, prove the wisdom of the corps’ plan. 
It also justifies the Banner's position, long 
since sustained by Congress, that it did not 
make sense to turn over to the TVA a water 
system whose high stage of development and 
efficient maintenance is due entirely to the 
corps. 

Three United States engineer-built dams 
on the Cumberland River system for several 
years now have been pouring power into TVA 
lines. They are Wolf Creek, Center Hill, 
and Dale Hollow. 

During the summer of 1957 Old Hickory 
and Cheatham Dams, whose reservoirs al- 
ready are beginning to rise, will begin gen- 
erating electricity. 

The Southeastern Power Administration, 
an agency of the Department of the Interior, 
recently told the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the power generated at Wolf 
Creek, Dale Hollow, and Center Hill during 
the next 12 months would be worth $4,300,- 
000. 

This money, paid by the TVA to the South- 
eastern Power Administration, goes directly 
into the United States Treasury. 

One hundred and thirty-one years of 
magnificent service were acknowledged in 
this commission report—a tribute shared in 
spirit by every citizen grateful for an agency 
of that stature and reliability in meeting 
the national needs to which, for its very ex- 
pertness, it is assigned. 


a 


Statement by the Indonesian Embassy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment: 
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JuLy 14, 1955. 

The Indonesian Embassay announced to- 
day that, for the sake of fairness, there 
should be some clarification in the distorted 
press release of July 12 issued by the Nether- 
lands Embassy. It stated that Indonesia 
shows reluctance at having an objective ob- 
server from an impartial country present to 
confirm that fair and just treatment is being 
accorded to the 23 Dutchmen, by refusing a 
visa to Mr. Charles A. Horsky, an American 
lawyer retained by the Netherlands Embassy. 

The Indonesian Embassy fully endorses 
and highly appreciates the opinion of Mr. 
Horsky, as reflected in the Dutch press re- 
lease, that “the trials should, as far as pos- 
sible, be insulated from politics, local and 
international.” 

This has always been and will continue to 
be maintained by the Indonesian court dur- 
ing the hearings. They have been and will 
continue to be conducted in a fair manner 
according to law. They are being publicly 
held to facilitate the objective reporting of 
them. As a point of interest, it should be 
noted that the hearings, which have already 
been resumed with Mrs. Bouman acting as 
defense counsel, are—as in the past—open to 
the public, whereby foreign and local cor- 
respondents and even some members of the 
American Embassy in Jakarta are present. 

If there is any question of trying to make 
this trial an internationai political issue, 
this should be solely addressed to Dr. Luns, 
the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands. In 
his press interviews in the Hague (at which 
Indonesian journalists were excluded, much 
to the embarrassment of the Dutch Jour- 
nalist Association) in New York and in San 
Francisco, Dr. Luns clearly stated that the 
holding of the related press interview has 
been to attract world opinion. 

Relative to this, the note of the Indonesian 
Embassy to the Netherlands Embassy, dated 
July 8, in refusing the visa application of 
Mr. Horsky, said: “After the publication of 
the white paper and the related press inter- 
views of Dr. Luns, the inference ¢hat the 
visa application is not a political issue is 
beyond retraction. It can be clearly ascer- 
tained that the Government of the Nether- 
lands has taken the initial steps in an effort 
to make the trial of the 23 Dutchmen an 
international issue. The request of the 
Netherlands Government that a visa be is- 
sued Mr. Horsky is not an isolated incident— 
it is a part of a chain of events initiated by 
the Netherlands Government. It is part of 
an inadmissible effort to influence the out- 
come of a pending judicial trial conducted 
by competent judges with many years of 
experience in western legal procedures and 
principles.” 

Additional confirmation of the fact that 
high standards of justice are maintained in 
Indonesia comes directly from the mouth of 
the Dutch lawyer, a Mr. Stoffels, who acted 
as defense counsel in the recent trials of 
the leaders of the so-called Republic of the 
South Moluccas at Jogjakarta. On June 16, 
1955, Mr. Stoffels said: “It is not admissable 
to take general conclusion from the events 
in the procedure of Jungschlaeger’s trial, 
saying that the administration of justice in 
Indonesia is valueless. * * * There are no 
reasons to be pessimistic concerning the fu- 
ture of administration of justice in Indo- 
nesia as appears from my experiences in 
Jogjakarta. Theoretically, there are sound 
conceptions as to the way of administering 
justice and there is also a firm tradition 
of an impartial trial. Conceptions of ad- 
ministration of justice in Indonesia are simi- 
lar to those in the Netherlands.” 

In this regard, the note of the Indonesian 
Embassy to the Netherlands Embassy said: 
“The Indonesian Government regrets that 
the Netherlands Government failed to real- 
ize the international political implications 
of its request. The Government of Indo- 
nesia is of the opinion that it should re- 
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frain from any action contributing to the 
creation of new international tension in the 
area by throwing the existing good relations 
between the Government of Indonesia and 
the United States of America into needless 
jeopardy.” 

To date, there are 38 Dutch lawyers re- 
siding in Indonesia. What is more, there 
are numerous Dutch lawyers in Holland. 
Some of these could easily be selected by 
the Netherlands Government to act as de- 
fense counsels of the 23 Dutchmen at pres- 
ent standing trial. 

The Indonesian Embassy, therefore, be- 
lieves that the Indonesian Government will 
continue to persuade the Dutch Government 
to choose their own Dutch lawyers, rather 
than foreign lawyers, so that the trials can 
be insulated from international politics, as 
Mr. Horsky so rightly put it. 





Al Malaikah Temple of the Shrine Chari- 
table Football Game To Again Be 
Played on July 27, 1955, Los Angeles 


Coliseum 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
recently presided as subcommittee chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee at public hearings in Los 
Angeles, at which time I had the pleasure 
of sitting with my distinguished col- 
leagues MorGAN Mou.tper, of Missouri, 
DONALD Jackson, of California, and Gor- 
DON ScHERER, Of Ohio, the following in- 
formation came to me about the oncom- 
ing annual football game sponsored by 
Al Malaikah Temple of the Shrine, the 
proceeds of which significant game al- 
ways go to the Shrine children’s hospi- 
tals. When I asked for further infor- 
mation about its setup this year, the fol- 
lowing text was furnished me by Mr. W. 
E. Bradfield, who is one of the boosters 
of this magnificently unselfish and help- 
ful enterprise by these worthy American 
citizens. 

One of the significant features of this 
annual football game is that most all of 
the great fraternal and civic organiza- 
tions of southern California cordially 
cooperate, and I was pleased to be in- 
formed that by reason of the amendment 
this Congress passed recently to the last 
tax bill, which amendment exempted 
from taxation the admissions to such 
games as the oncoming Shrine charitable 
game, is recognized as a very important 
factor by all the friends of the game 
who support this great welfare and hu- 
manitarian project annually. Friends 
of the game asked me to point out to you 
how much this tax amendment really 
means to them in increasing the amount 
available for charitable uses and pur- 
poses. 

Following is the memorandum com- 
ment handed me about the game and its 
worthy objectives: 

Four years ago the Shrine built a unit 
of its chain of hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren in Los Angeles where unfortunate 
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youngsters are assisted without regarg to 
race, creed, or color and without a penny of 
cost to the parents. The permission to builg 
this hospital was granted by the imperia} 
council of the Shrine largely through tig 
efforts of men like Harold Lloyd, Elmer p 
Bromley, Stanton Bruner, William Rhody 
Hervey, and William Woodfield, the latte 
from San Francisco. 

On July 27 a football game sponsoreq by 
Al Malaikah Temple of the Shrine will ps 
played in the Los Angeles Coliseum, the 
proceeds of which go to the hospital. hj 
game, now in its fourth year, is the persona 
project of Mr. Bromley, whom I regret to gay 
I do not Know personally because it is truly 
a remarkable thing which he has done. 

The game teams are composed of 25 high. 
school graduates from northern California 
and 25 high-school graduates from southern 
California, selected by sports writers from 
all parts of the State. 

The competition for places on the teams 
has become so keen that even nomination 
from among the thousands of young athletes 
is regarded as a high honor. The game has 
been of inestimable value in arousing inter. 
est in high-school athletics throughout the 
entire State, and it must be remembered 
that investigations of congressional commu. 
nities has conclusively proved that athletir 
programs among our young people is one of 
the greatest antidotes of juvenile delip. 
quency. 

On July 27 about 2,000 high-school ath. 
letes and several thousand members of the 
Little League of baseball will attend the 
game as guests of individual Shriners and 
their friends who have purchased tickets for 
them. 

With this in mind, you can see why! 
say that Mr. Bromley has done a remarkable 
thing. 

He has created a youth movement which 
reached to the far corners of my home State, 
This movement culminates in a great foot. 
ball game, the proceeds of which go to aid- 
ing unfortunate crippled children to walk, 
How more perfect a program could one want? 





Social Justice for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak: 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, ! 
am including a pertinent article which 
appears in the June issue of the NeW 
Republican. 

The article follows: 

SociIAL JUSTICE FoR SMALL BU 
(By John Campbell) 

According to a few of our more powerfll 
labor leaders, social justice for the workilg 
man has risen to guaranteed full pay wit 
he sits at home doing nothing. 

Succeeding years will prove in 
or another that this kind of justice is theP 
at the end of the rainbow. 

Social justice for the small-business mal 
looks for no such guarantee of prosper!t) 

He knows this is God’s world and tél 
there is no utopia. 

He expects no greater riches tha 
forts and the gamble of life will give him. 

For his worry and overtime work he ex 
pects nothing but the loss of hi lifetime 
savings if he fails to produce successsiVy P 
against fair competition. 
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In asking for social justice then, the inde- 
-business man couldn't be asking for 





pendent 


much. 

He isn't. 

It's just that when he reads in the news- 
apers that our Nation is enjoying unprece- 
sented prosperity while small concerns in 
general really are suffering reserves, he knows 
something 1S wrong. 

When he reads that giant business is mak- 


ing more profits than ever before in history, 


and he is making less than before, he is 


more than puzzled. Especially when he sees 
and hears many stories of how the giants 
ceek new ways to spend surplus moneys, even 


waste money which would otherwise be given 
to the Government in taxes. 


The smali-business man’s taxes are higher 
than ever. And instead of looking for new 
ways to spend money so that he won't have 


to pay it to the Government in taxes, he finds 
pimself having to borrow money to pay the 


taxes he already owes. 

With all of his troubles and worries, he 
then comes face to face with the fact that 
some of his employees are earning wages ap- 
proaching his own profits in the business. 
Worse, they are organized and preparing to 
force him to pay them more. 


Indeed, the squeeze between giant business 
and giant labor in which the small business- 
man finds himself today has become quite 
tight 

More and more it has become logic for the 
small businessman to quit his enterprise and 
gC to work for the giants. 

Ail good Americans should be alarmed over 
today’s plight of the small businessman. If 
t believers in freedom, they should 
their duty to help small concerns. 

proves that the death of small 
business has always preceded the death of 
democracy. 

All regimented countries have a minimum 
dent business. 

Russia. for instance, is one giant business 
plus workers and no small business. 

Social justice for small business had bet- 
ter not be too little too late. For our lovers 
of freedom will find the latter to be the point 
of no return and tyranny will be upon us. 
justice for small business is simply 
) giantism in our country. 
wer of giant labor and giant busi- 
hess has grown to a dangerous degree. 
onomice philosophies of only a few 
are being forced upon the en- 
States at a fast pace. 

\ few business concerns now possess 
most of the Nation’s basic wealth—business 
and trade—merely because of their tremen- 
dou Ze 
Our Government is controlled now by 
lese G ths. The labor giant dominates 
the Democratic Party. The business giant 
cominates the Republican Party. 
rirst, Members of Congress pass legisla- 
ion for the benefit and further growth of 
these two giants. Second, they serve the 
heeq the people. 

our daily press, television, and 
© dominated by the Goliaths so much 
ic opinion favors these dangerous 
TCes e true democracy. In fact, many 
le regard citizens who fight for free- 
fom and democracy and openly attack giant- 
ism dical, Giantism has no place in a 
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of indepe 
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labor leaders 
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in a democracy is a lot of little 
ent people cooperating to do a big 
' the powerful few controlling all. 
istice for small business, for the 
* democracy, is nothing less than 
g up of these giants. 
most roll up our sleeves and begin 


The 


ae 


Ustep is to conduct a mighty cru- 
alert and awaken the people to our 
new danger, 

New Republican is engaged already in this 
cedure. We call it the security of 
program. Will you join us? 


rent 
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Cut out the poster on our back cover and 
display it. Urge others to join with you in 
this movement. 

If at first you hesitate to display this 
strongly worded poster near you, it should 
alert you all the more as to how important 
this crusade really is. 

Your hesitation was prompted, really, by 
fear of the giants. 

When Americans live in fear, no matter 
how small the degree, it is high time to 
awaken to our growing danger and join this 
crusade for freedom and opportunity. 





Report: Hearings on Alieged Coercive and 
Discriminatory Practices by Oil Com- 
pany Suppliers Against Retail Gasoline 
Operators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has completed its interim 
report for presentation to the full com- 
mittee. 

This report deals with the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings on alleged coercive and 
discriminatory practices by oil company 
suppliers against retail gasoline opera- 
tors. The full report covers so many 
pages that the subcommittee has pre- 
pared and released to the press the con- 
clusions of the subcommittee and its 
recommendations. 

I believe that this summary will be of 
interest to many of my colleagues in the 
House. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
to express to my fellow committee mem- 
bers, the Honorable Tom STEED, of Okla- 
homa, and the Honorable TimotHuy P. 
SHEEHAN, Of Illinois, my appreciation for 
their full cooperation in striving to 
achieve an objective and constructive re- 
port on a highly controversial matter. 
The fact that the subcommittee is unan- 
imous is due entirely to the splendid 
spirit of cooperation among all of the 
members. 

The matters follow: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, CHAIR- 
MAN OF SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5 OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON THE SUBCOM=- 
MITTEE’S HEARINGS OF ALLEGED COERCIVE AND 
DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES BY OIL COMPANY 
SUPPLIERS AGAINST RETAIL GASOLINE OPERA-= 
TORS 
Subcommittee No. 5 consisting of the 

Honorable Tom STEED, the Honorable Timo- 

THY P. SHEEHAN, and myself as chairman 

have unanimously reached the following 

conclusions and recommendations on the 
basis of the testimony received in our hear- 
ings: 

1. A substantial proportion of all sales of 
refined gasoline of major oil companies is 
made through retail outlets where the dealer 
has a short-term lease from the oil company 
supplier, usually for 1 year. The importance 
and the proportion of the total retail market 
serviced by such short-term lessee dealers 
has been increasing. 
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2. The dealer operating his station under 
a short-term lease with the oil company sup- 
plier frequently is not in fact independent 
and is subject to control by the oil company 
supplier. The freedom of choice of the 
dealer with respect to the manner in which 
he operates his station is circumscribed by 
the economic power of his oil company sup- 
plier, whether or not such power is spe- 
cifically exercised against him. 


3. The short-term leases and sales prac- 
tices of major oil companies in relation to 
sponsored products have had the effect of 
operating against a dealer’s freedom of 
choice in using or dealing in competitive 
products, and operate to substantially lessen 
competition and tend to eliminate price 
competition. 

4. Price Discrimination: Oil company sup- 
pliers, for the avowed purpose of having their 
dealers reduce their retail prices at particu- 
lar locations to meet the competition of a 
dealer selling at a lower price, including off- 
brand gasoline, have held the level of their 
prices generally while at the same time cut- 
ting their prices to one or more dealers at 
a particular location. In such situations 
the lower price has prevailed until the low- 
price off-brand dealer saw fit to increase his 
price. This policy or practice has had the 
immediate effect of fomenting price wars 
among the retail dealers, and results ulti- 
mately in eliminating a substantial amount 
of price competition between and among 
both brand and off-brand gasoline. More- 
over, short-term lessee dealers in many in- 
stances have been coerced or induced by their 
oil company suppliers into so-called price 
wars in an effort to secure the business en- 
joyed by the low-price off-brand dealer. It 
was also established that on occasion price 
wars have been started when some dealers 
engaged in price-cutting activities on their 
own initiative. 

5. The lessee dealer needs immdiate and 
permanent relief to enable him to fulfill his 
role as an independent businessman. The 
present laws, procedures and enforcement 
policies are inadequate to achieve effective 
and permanent relief. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Subcommittee No. 5 recommends: 

1. That the antimonopoly laws designed to 
protect and preserve small and independent 
business enterprises as necessary to our 
free and competitive enterprise system be 
strengthened. In that connection the sub- 
committee subscribes to the stated purposes 
and the principles embraced in H. R. 7096, 
for freedom of choice in trade, and H. R. 11, 
to secure equality of opportunity of all per- 
sons to compete in trade or business. 


2. That all oil company suppliers con- 
sider (a) the conversion of all leases with 
retail dealers, who have a satisfactory record 
of operation for a year or longer, into leases 
with a minimum term of 3 years, as is pres- 
ently being done by some of the oil com- 
panies; (b) granting a new or untried lessee 
dealer a probationary period of from 6 
months to a year after which period he 
should be tendered a 3-year lease if the 
company desires to retain him as a lessee; 
and (c) protecting the dealer during the 
probationary period by keeping his invest- 
ment at a minimum and guaranteeing the 
return of his investment in the event the 
company does not wish to retain him as a 
lessee at the conclusion of the probationary 
period. 


1 Representatives of some of the oil com- 
panies testified that such control is neces- 
sary in order that the oil companies nray 
protect their substantial investments. 
Other witnesses testified that many retail 
stations have been maintained at locations 
long after economic reasons for the substan- 
tial investment therein and their operation 
had disappeared. 
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3. That the full House Select Small Busi- 
ness Committee continue and expand its 
study of the problems of the small business- 
men in the petroleum and other industries 
who are dependent upon large suppliers, to 
determine whether legislation is feasible 
which would provide for an administrative 
agency with the duty and authority to or- 
der divorcement, divestiture, or other types 
of relief when certain conditions or stand- 
ards, to be legislatively set, are found to exist 
in the petroleum or any other industry. 

4. That the record of the hearings be for- 
warded to the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission and that these agencies (a) 
consider the utilization of existing laws to 
eliminate the deleterious practices shown 
in the record and the committee’s report, and 
(b) to report to Congress those areas in 
which existing laws are not adequate to 
achieve relief and what further legislation is 
necessary in order to achieve comprehensive 
and permanent relief. 





Wichita National Wildlife Refuge In 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable interest in the Wichita 
National Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma. 
It is proposed that a portion of this 
refuge be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department 
of Defense for use by Fort Sill as an ex- 
tension of the artillery range. Some of 
the evidence was not presented until 
after the committee hearings had been 
completed and the testimony had been 
printed. In order to present a clear pic- 
ture, I, therefore, under unanimous con- 
sent, include in the extension of my own 
remarks the statement of Mr. C. R. 
Gutermuth, protesting the transfer, and 
the reply to that statement from the De- 
partment of the Army: 

STATEMENT OF C. R. GUNTERMUTH BEFORE THE 
House APPROPRIATION SUBCOMMITTEE FOR 
ArmMy CONSTRUCTION, WHO SPOKE IN BE- 
HALF OF A DELEGATION FROM THE FOLLOW- 
ING Five NATIONAL CONSERVATION ORGANI- 
ZATIONS THAT APPEARED ON JULY 12, 1955, 
IN OPPOSITSON TO THE ARMY'S ATTEMPT TO 
Take Over 10,700 AcrRES OF THE WICHITA 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE IN OKLAHOMA 
Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your cour- 

tesy in calling this special meeting of your 

committee. We will not consume more than 

15 minutes of your valuable time. I would 

like to introduce my colleagues, Mr. Charles 

H. Callison, conservation director of the 

National Wildlife Federation; Mr. Michael 

Hudoba, conservation director of the Out- 

door Writers Association of America and the 

Washington editor of Sports Afield; Mr. Fred 

M. Packard, executive secretary of the Na- 

tional Parks Association; and Mr. Howard 

Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wilder- 

ness Society. I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice 

president of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Chairman, the only reason that the 
members of your committee, and the other 
Members of Congress, have not been flooded 
with telegrams and letters of protest from 
people throughout the country is that com- 
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paratively few of the conservationists have 
learned of the Army’s latest attempt to grab 
a large part of the Wichita National Wild- 
life Refuge in Oklahoma. News of the pas- 
sage of the authorization bill is getting 
around, however, and we have been receiv- 
ing inquiries from far and wide. We have 
been able to pacify some of the outraged 
citizens by repeating what was said in the 
House hearings on H. R. 6829, and in the 
Senate debate, that the action taken was not 
final, and that the land acquisition pro- 
gram for the Fort Sill Artillery School would 
have to be justified before the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army attempted to take 
over the entire refuge by a “paper transier” 
2 years ago, and as a result of the over- 
whelming number of protests that were re- 
ceived, the Secretary of the Army wroie to 
Mr. Packard of the National Parks Associa- 
tion that the acquisition was not necessary. 
The last paragraph of that letter, dated 
April 6, 1953, read as follows: 

“The Army has decided to endeavor to 
carry out its mission at Fort Sill without 
acquiring additional land, either privately 
owned or on the refuge, for an infinite 
period, in an effort to determine if the prob- 
lem of range requirements can be resolved 
short of acquisition. Accordingly, there are 
no plans for expansion into the wildlife 
refuge in the immediate future.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have studied the Army's 
request and have reviewed the transcript of 
the hearings and of the floor debate on H. R. 
6829, and we fail to see where the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been able to justify 
the need for those refuge lands. The situa- 
tion does not appear to be any different today 
from what it was 2 years ago. Any such 
transfer would be a grave mistake, since it 
would have a fundamental bearing on the 
future of the entire wildlife-refuge system. 

I wish to emphasize that we are familiar 
with the Wichita Refuge. The land in ques- 
tion was inspected by me only 2 weeks ago, 
on June 27. Mr. Zahniser has been over 
the area, and Mr, Packard just returned from 
there last week. Mr. Chairman, that omni- 
bus authorization bill moved along so swiftly 
that there was no opportunity to correct 
some of the misleading statements that were 
made during the floor debate. It was stated 
that the part of the refuge to be taken 
by the Army is the most inaccessible, and 
the part which is used neither by the public 
nor for game propagation. Here is a copy 
of a letter that was written to Senator Mon- 
RONEY calling attention to some of the in- 
accuracies in the statements made during 
the Senate debate. 

The part of the refuge that has been 
used by Fort Sill for several years under a 
cooperative agreement with the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and which the 
Army now wishes to acquire, is the most ac- 


4 


cessible. It is the land that has been serving 
the highest public use—it includes 6 good 
recreational lakes, 7 major picnicking and 


camping areas, the only youth group camp 
area on the entire refuge, and many miles 
of scenic drives. While they have tried to 
keep most of the big game on particular 
parts of the refuge, practically all of the dif- 
ferent species inhabit the portion that the 
Army wants. It is used by big game through- 
out the year, and is the wintering ground for 
the buffalo and for that remnant herd of 
longhorn cattle. The area includes some of 
the best wild-turkey habitat. 

During the floor debate, Senator STENNIS 
replied to a number of the Senators who 
were objecting by saying, ‘First, let me say 
that the proposition will come before the 
same subcommittee, for there must be agree- 
ment with the Armed Services Committee 
regarding the final taking and use of the 
land. If at that time there are any reason- 
able restrictions which can be imposed as 
a safeguard of the wildlife land, the subcom- 
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mittee will certainly seriously consider t} 
and everyone interested will have an oppor. 
tunity to be heard. I am sure that such re. 
strictions will be imposed as are considereg 
consistent with the necessary purposes for 
which the land is to be used.” ; 

Senator CAsE then stated: “I hope the De 
fense Department will take due notice thay 
at the time it makes its presentation jt will 
be expected to show, if it is to justiry this 
acquisition, that it is impracticable to con. 
sider the use of some alternate range iy some 
other part of the country for the firing of 
the long-range pieecs which are here ine 
volved.’” Senator CAsE stated further, “4; 
the same time, its value as a wildlife refuge 
will be greatly impaired. Let there be no 
mistake about that.” 

Gentlemen, we earnestly believe that the 
Congress should not approve this or any Other 
attempt to break down the refuge system 
that was built up painstakingly and ja. 
boriously over a period of many years. The 
Wichita Mountains area, which is one of the 
oldest refuges, was established by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1905. It was admin. 
istered by the United States Forest Service 
for many years, but was transferred to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey in 1935, which is 
now the Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. It is a unique and 
outstanding wildlife area. It has the heaviest 
public recreation use of all of the Federal 
refuges. It provides splendid facilities for 
wholesome recreation for people 
parts of the country; it is the blissful retreat 
of the residents of Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico. Over 850,000 people used the 
area last year, and the better part of the 
recreational facilities are concentrated in 


1em, 


from all 


the area that the Army proposes to take 
Fort Sill has been using portions of the 
refuge for gun emplacement positions for 
many years, Mr. Chairman—for the firing of 
the heaviest artillery and rockets that they 
have. The firing has been done from the 


refuge to Fort Sill. We cannot understand 
why the present cooperative agreen 
cannot be continued. If the operat 
reversed, as they now seem to want, that 
part of the refuge that is left would be sub- 
jected to repeated fire losses. 

During the House hearing on H. R. 5700 
(H. R. 6829), Chairman VINSON, of the Armed 
Services Committee, made this f 
Colonel Shuler, ‘Now, I would like for you to 
get information to advise the committee why 





ons were 


request ¢ 


or Camp Stewart and be ready to give u 
information as to why you couldn't carry on 
this training at these two places as well as 
Fort Sill, and not by buying any more land 
at Fort Sill.” Colonel Shuler answered, ‘I 
will furnish that to the committee, sir n 
we get to Fort Sill in the bill,” but upon 
reading the discussion pertaining to the Fort 
Sill item, we find no such list or any direct 
answers concerning alternative firing ranges 
During some of the questioning having t 
do with the possibility that the Army might 
not be permitted to purchase additional lan 
adjacent to Fort Sill, General Williams t ld 
the committee, “I think you are probably 
thinking about whether we could fire U 
at some other place, and we could fire te 
Honest John or the 280 at othe! a 
tions. There are probably 5 or 6 
country where we could fire them 
We understand that the so-called at 


woen 








eannon, for which the Army says nee 
additional land for practice firing 4 For 
Sill, already is considered obsolete ana ' oa! 
longer in production. These are some © 
the questions that should be explored ! ae 
fully before authorizing any expansio! I = 
installation in Oklahoma. With new 
military weapons that have come i 
ypments 


cent years, and the amazing deve! ae 
s : we doub 
that are being made all the time, we % 


that they will ever be able to meet — 
needs at Fort Sill—so why destroy “7 
refuge? Then again, we are wonaerilp 


1950 
that type of long-range firing should be 
prac ed in such a populated area. Other 
each military operations are being performed 
a large open areas of Arizona and 


in the 


Ne\ ada. 
When asked by Congressman Brooxs what 


the present size of the Fort Sill reservation 
is, Colonel Knowles agreed that it was about 
6 miles wide and 28 miles long. We know 
little about range requirements, but if the 
Army should be permitted to acquire that 
09 000 acres of private lands along the south 
‘ refuge, they would add another con- 
tinuous strip about 8 miles long and 34% 
miles wide at its narrowest point. Certainly 
they should be able to stay within such a 
range, especially when the refuge lands could 
continue to be used as a buffer zone under 
a cooperative agreement. It should be stated 
that there has been little if any friction or 
dissatisfaction between the refuge manager 
and the officers at Fort Sill. 

The Wichita Refuge is one of the remain- 
ing places in the United States where present- 
day Americans can get some concept of the 
waving grasses of the pioneer prairies. It 

about the only place where biologists, 
potanists, ecologists, and other scientists 
can study the original flora and fauna in 


of the 


somewhat near its original state. More than 
1000 American bison (buffalo) roam the 
vast expanses, along with deer, elk, and 


pronghorn antelope. America’s biggest herd 
of longhorn cattle, more than 350 prize 
specimens, can be seen at close range. Many 
of the steers have horns with as much as a 
spread. Wild turkeys and prairie 
dogs and most of the other forms of original 
inhabitants of the plains provide enjoyment 
for those that are privileged to visit the area. 
The Wichita has been providing many 
als for display in public zoos, The 
surplus big game animals are removed an- 
nually to keep the herds within the carry- 
ig capacity of the range. It is no wonder 
hat the Army wants that area. It is a mar- 
velous place for anyone, of course, but it is 
especially important as an area being pre- 
served for its present purposes. It is about 
he best demoOnstrational area that can be 
found, of the Kind of rangeland that can be 
maintained under a sound Management pro- 


eran 
pram 


Mr. Chairman, the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Mr. John L. Farley, 
stated before a House subcommittee last 
July that the Federal Government should ac- 
quire and develop 4 million acres of addi- 
uonal refuge lands, and that the States col- 
fectively should obtain and develop a min- 

im of 5 million acres, if the wildlife re- 
sources are to be maintained at somewhere 
near their existing level. The Army has 

trying to grab the Cabeza Prieta 

game range and the Kofa refuge in Ari- 

They recently got more than 100,000 

acres in Alaska, and they want more. 

er it is because the Federal land does 

( them anything, or they want to 

sud attractive hunting and fishing areas to 
‘neir domain, we cannot be sure. 

ber of bills have been introduced in 

e and Senate which would prohibit 
retary of the Interior from disposing 
Or relinquishing all or any part of any of 
© Federal refuges without the prior ap- 
Val of Congress. It is hoped that such leg- 

would help to safeguard the rela- 
lew acres that have been dedicated to 
ia@lle, and we trust that the Congress will 

permit the Army to take over and close 
© public 10,000 acres of the best recre- 
——e nd in the Wichita National Wildlife 
“AUge, including Mount Lincoln. 


=e Chairman, if it is decided to appro- 

ite the funds for that land acquisition 

veram at Fort Sill, we respectfully request 

‘. & statement be included in the appro- 

| bill to prohibit the taking of the 
nds. Thanks, 


ne 
/-foot 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1955. 
The Honorable A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEaR SENATOR MONRONEY: We are dis- 
turbed by some of the comments that were 
made during the Senate floor debate on July 
1 on the military authorization bill, H. R. 
6829. This measure was cleared through 
the Senate so rapidly that there was no op- 
portunity to correct the misunderstandings 
coneerning the land acquisition program for 
Fort Sill, especially with regard to the 10,700 
acres of land that the Army proposes to take 
away from the Wichita National Wildlife 
Refuge. It is hoped that more considera- 
tion will be given to this proposed transfer 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

We note that you stated that ‘In fact, the 
wildlife area is quite a number of miles re- 
moved from the portion being requested in 
connection with this measure.” Later dur- 
ing the colloquy, you stated that “It will 
preserve the integrity of the refuge. The 
part to be taken is the most inaccessible 
part and the part which is used neither by 
the public nor for game propagation.” The 
writer is familiar with the Wichita Refuge, 
and with the land in question. The area 
was inspected by me only a few days ago, on 
June 27. 

That part of the refuge that has been used 
by Fort Sill for several years under a cooper- 
ative agreement, and which they now wish 
to acquire, actually is the most accessible. 
It is the land that has been serving the 
highest public use—it includes 6 good recre- 
ational lakes, 7 major picnic and camping 
areas, the only youth group camp area on 
the entire refuge, and many miles of scenic 
drives. While an effort has been made to 
keep most of the big game on particular 
areas, practically all of the different species 
inhabit the portion that the Army wants. 
It is the wintering ground for the buffalo, 
and that remnant herd of longhorn cattle. 
It includes some of the best wild turkey 
habitat. 

We cannot understand why the present 
cooperative agreement cannot be continued. 
They are using the largest cannons and 
rockets that they have. The firing is done 
from the refuge lands to Fort Sill. If the 
operations are reversed, the remaining refuge 
would be subjected to serious fire losses. 
Senator Case mentioned the need for a range 
as long as five miles. We Know little about 
military requirements, but if they acquire 
20,000 acres of private land south of the 
refuge, they would have a continuous strip 
approximately 30 miles long and 314 miles 
wide. Certainly they should be able to stay 
within such a range. 

Senator MONRONEY, the Army contends 
that the refuge lands are needed for a buf- 
fer zone. There is widespread belief that 
the real desire is to add a most unique area 
and more hunting and fishing facilities to 
their domain. We feel that serious con- 
sideration should be given to the protec- 
tion of the few recreational areas that are 
available to the residents of your State. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GUTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY STATEMENT ON 
Prorosep LAND ACQUISITION, Forr SILL, 
OKLA., JULY 13, 1955 
On July 22, 1955, Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, 

vice president of the Wildlife Management 

Institute, appeared before the Army Sub- 

committee of the House Committee on Ap- 

propriations and presented a statement in 
opposition to the proposal by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to acquire certain addi- 
tional land adjoining Fort Sill, Okla. 

At the request of the chairman, this state- 
ment by the Army is prepared for the com- 


A5S171 


mittee for its use in considering Mr. Guter- 
muth’s testimony. 

As explained to the committee by Army 
witnesses during hearings on the fiscal year 
1956 military construction budget, the Army 
proposes to acquire 31,020 aeres of land west 
of Fort Sill to permit proper use by the post 
of all artillery weapons. The acquisition 
comprises 20,320 acres of privately owned 
land and 10,700 acres across the southern 
portion of the Wichita Mountain National 
Wildlife Refuge. Mr. Gutermuth, in his 
statement, confined his opposition to the 
latter portion. 

Army witnesses have testified to the com- 
mittee that the added land taking is the 
only way in which firing of modern artillery 
weapons, such as the 280-millimeter gun 
and the 762-millimeter rocket (the Honest 
John), is possible at Fort Sill. Fort Sill is 
the artillery center of the Army, at which 
are located the Artillery School and the Con- 
tinental Army Command Artillery Board. 
Ranges of those modern weapons reach a 
maximum of 31,000 yards. 

The committee was given the full justifica- 
tion of this taking, including a briefing from 
a large-scale map showing how all alterna- 
tives were explored before the request for 
additional land was submitted. The com- 
mittee, based on this presentation, favorably 
reported the item in its report released July 
12, 1955. 

Earlier, the two Committees on Armed 
Services were given the same justification 
facts and, despite a full hearing of opposi- 
tion witnesses, these committees and later 
the Congress, approved the project as a line 
item in H. R. 6829, the military public works 
bill. No purpose would be served, therefore, 
in repeating earlier testimony except where 
necessary to refute statements made by Mr. 
Gutermuth. 

Only those portions of Mr. Gutermuth’s 
statement which are in error, which are 
half eorrect, or which quote material out of 
context will be dealt with here. Other por- 
tions of his statement are either correct or 
are matter of opinion on which debate would 
serve no purpose. 

First, Mr. Gutermuth quotes one para- 
graph from a letter from the Secretary of 
the Army dated April 6, 1953 which states the 
Army “has decided to endeavor to carry out 
its mission at Fort Sill without acquiring 
additional land * * * for an indefinite period 
in an effort to determine if the problem of 
range requirements can be resolved short of 
acquisition. Accordingly, there are no plans 
for expansion into the wildlife refuge in 
the immediate future.” This was true when 
written. Two years have been spent trying 
alternatives. At an average of 180 firing 
exercises a week, this means that over 18,000 
firing exercises have been condueted in the 
2-year period. The Army submits that this 
is sufficient “effort to determine if the prob- 
lem * * * can be resolved short of asquisi- 
tion.” It cannot. On June 20, 1955, the Sec- 
retary of the Army personally testified before 
the committee in support of the acquisition. 
This is considered adequate answer to Mr, 
Gutermuth’s quotation. 

Second, Mr. Gutermuth states that he fails 
to see where the Department was able to 
justify the need. Again, attention is invited 
to the fact that three committees of the Con- 
gress, after carefully weighing Army testi- 
mony against that of opposition witnesses, 
decided that the request is justified. It is 
pointed out that the opposition to the taking 
of the privately owned land was equally 
strong and equally vocal. 

Next, Mr. Gutermuth refers to Army testi- 
mony to the effect that the portion of the 
refuge requested by the Army is the most 
inaccesible and least used part of the refuge. 
This is correct. Mr. Gutermuth then cites 
the many recreational facilities in the part 
of the refuge used for several years by Fort 
Sill. This is also correct. The failacy in Mr. 








nt is that, whereas the 
Army has 30,544 acres under permit now, it 
acquisition of only 10,700 acres 
southern portion. The recrea- 
referred to are all in the 
yrthern 19,844 a They are not pro- 
ysed for taking. Approximately 80 percent 
f the 10,700 acres which the Army proposes 
» acquire has been fenced off and access is 
den od to the general public except under 
special permit. This error on Mr. Guter- 
muth’s part belies his earlier statement that 
he is familiar with the land in question. 

Gutermuth goes on to say that the 
1as been firing from the refuge into 


Gutermuth’'s statem 





proposes 


across the 


tional facilities 
res. 


I 
I 
4 
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Fort Sill for many years and thus implies 
that increase in range will be effected. 
With one exception, all the firing referred 


to was from a strip 300-400 yards wide along 

e Fort Sill boundary. This is virtually no 
different from firing entirely within the pres- 
ent reservation. The one exception men- 
tioned required arrangements with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service 6 months in advance and 
was under such restrictions that it proved 
more trouble than it was worth and has not 
been repeated. 

Next, Mr. Gutermuth contends that Army 
witnesses did not furnish the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services with promised testi- 
mony on alternative firing ranges at Camp 
Stewart, Ga., and Camp Polk, La. This com- 
devoted hours to the Fort Sill land 
the testimony covers 59 printed 

3869-3928 ) Direct testimony by 
itnesses on alternative stations is 
3918. Furthermore, the 

of Fort Sill made this 


mittee 
item and 
pages (pp. 
Army w 
yund on pages 3915 
commanding general 
statement, on page 3877: 
“Gentlemen, I think 
thinking about whether we could fire these 
at some other place, and we could fire the 
Honest John or the 280 at other reservations. 
There are probably 5 or 6 in the country 


where we could fire them. 


you are probably 


‘That won’t improve the unsatisfactory 
situation that we have there at Sill. We 
have this mission which has been outlined, 
which is conducting gunnery instruction, 
t il instruction, tactical employment. 
We call ourselves the artillery center of the 
Ww i, and I think we are. And it involves 
teaching all weapons. If we had to do th 
firing some other post and we had to move 
tudents and instructors to the other post, 
1e cost, not only in money but in time, 


yuld be s 
would cost as much 
) acquire this $2 


) prohibitive that actually I think 
in 1 year as it would 
] million worth of land. 
And we wouldn’t have an integrated instruc- 








tion in artillery. 
We have a tremendous investment here, 
was said, over $150 million in this reserva 
and we are asking for a little over $2 
million to insure the proper utilization of 
that land and to give us a mobilization base 
for an artillery school which we think is an 
important adjunct to our national defense.” 
his is the full statement of which Mr. 


‘rmuth only quotes a misleading portion. 
ymic cannon referred to by Mr. 
Gutermuth as being obsolete and no longer 
i rductic the 280-millimeter gun. The 
80-millimeter gun may become obsolete in 
ure because of development of other 
new weapons. However, weapons of com- 
parable range will always be a portion of our 
The other nilitary operations 
which, Mr. Gutermuth cGbserves, are con- 
ducted in Arizona and Nevada, are either 
uided mis: (with ranges in the order of 


The at 


mis 


the fut 


siles 


100 or nuclear devices tested by the 
AEC 

Last of afl, Mr. Gutermuth contends that 
the uld achieve its purposes by ac- 


Army c 
quiring only the privately owned iand. This 
would not be safe and the Army has so testi- 
fied. Mr. Gutermuth admits, in a preface to 

his remark, that he knows little of range 
ulremenrts, 
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The Army Must Learn To Fight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the records will show that I 
have been an advocate of strong finan- 
cial support for the military. Unfortu- 
rately, the Army has had few champions 
in its quest for sufficient appropriations 
on which to survive. I think the follow- 
ing editorial, entitled “The Army Must 
Learn To Fight,” is most appropriate, 
and I commend it to the Members of this 
body: 

THe Anmy Must LEARN To FIGHT 
Secretary of the Army, Robert 
has returned to his textile business, 
and draws attention to the state of the 
United States Army, an important matter in 
this kind of a world. Mr. Stevens did a good 
job for the Army, as good a job as could be 
expected, in view of the sad state into which 
the Army has fallen. 

The Army has taken 
lic regard among the 
of the tight-lipped, self-effa.ing people that 
have been running it. Not so, the exception, 
Douglas MacArthur, when he was in charge. 


The former 


Stevens, 


the back seat in pub- 


services, largely because 


But inevitably the Chiefs of Staff and the 
real brass of the Army carry tke stoical serv- 
ice traditions of West Point through the 


years of their duties, never 
so far as their civilian bosses are concerned, 
always silent when politicians are slashing 
budgets, never saucy to newspapermen, never 
asking for more than the necessities. 

The result has been that this country has 
never prepared fer war. The further 
resuit is that every a jung man in the coun- 
try has been taught to regard the Army as 
second-class service. 

In public regard, the Air Force comes first, 
the Navy with its elite Corps of Marines sec- 
ond, and the Army a tail-dragging third. 

It is getting so that Army officers rarely 
wear their uniforms off duty, and the en- 
listed men wouldn’t wear them at all if 


being aggressive 


been 


they weren’t required to. The menial tasks 
of housekeeping throughout the world are 
parceled out to the Army. 

When a cut in funds is required, the Army 
always is first in line to get it. After the 
wars, the battle-stained colors of the regi- 


ments are put away, remembered only by 
the inarticulate heroes of a hundred actions 
and their companions in Valhalla. 


The military service as represented by the 


Army is an honored and glorious profession. 
It is valued in every nation im the world 
but the United State For the glory of 


guardsmen are stationed at 
Palace. Millions of French- 

the Sambre-et-Meuse. The 
keep sacrosanct the memory 
standards the Russians dragged 
streets in Red Square. 

But here, in a country whose liberties 
have rested upon the Army from the Con- 
cord Bridge to the Yalu, we have a shoddy, 
sloppy regard for our benefactors. 

The reason that Congress treats the Army 
with such tittle regard is that the Army never 
fights for itself on Capitol Hidil. The engi- 
neers, it is true, get good treatment, but 
that is because they are charged with the 
rivers and harbors work which is so vital 
to many Congressmen. 


The infantry, flower of the Army and 
queen of battles, gets the dirty end of the 


he Army the 
Buckingham 

men thrill to 
Germans still 
of those 
along the 
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stick in United States peace, no matter how 
vane and heroic in United States war 

The way young men jump into the unt 
forms of the more glamorous services in 
order to avoid being drafted into the Army 
is a national scandal, and a reflection a 
the way patriotism is cultivated in 
country. 

The tragedy of the Army is that jt h 
never learned the simple fact that it has ; 
fight for itself in order to better fiont ¢, 
America, . 


upon 


hi 
Vis 





World Beats a Path to TVA’s Gatc—W, 
Finance Multipurpose Projects in Other 
Lands, Yet Attack These in Our Own 
Couniry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. EVENS Mr. Speaker, I desire 

unanimous consent to have included in 
he Recorp the column of Mr. Thomas 

L. Stokes, brilliant syndicated writer, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on July 10, last. I commend 
the reading of this well-written article 
by Mr. Stokes to the Congress. 

The article follows 

Wortp BEATS A PATH TO TVA's GaT: 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Premier U Nu, of Burma, included a \ 
to TVA in his itinerary in this country. 

But that’s hardly news. In fact, it’s rou- 
tine at Knoxville and in the Tennessee Va! 
ley Authority region, whose inhabitants have 
become accustomed to a continual procession 
of visitors from all over the world. Nearly 
every official of a foreign governme 
comes to the United States puts TVA at the 
top among sights he wants to see while here 

Why? Because TVA is the one ing ir 
our country about which most people eise- 
where know. 

This is easy to understand. It 
of what TVA has done for the land 
people of a large area of our Nation. It 
something typically American, as the rest 
the world looks upon us, .for it represe! 
the spirit of originality, of charting new 
paths, of pioneering to find new t 
to get the most out of our resources for the 
most people. It is a new frontier 
opened here when our old 
closed. It is the essence of what 
call the American dream. 

This particular American idea 
and is being, copied all over the 
is, in truth, the model for 18 ot 
development projects in foreign 
while 20 others embody various 


4 


er 


[rontle 


TVA. But, mere than that, it is 
officially sanctioned. Our Government 
actively sponsoring TVA’s and h¢ 


finance 
gram. 


them as part of our foreig 
That is a most effective way 
ing other peopie to help themseives % 
developing their own water resou! 

Only recentiy our Government ad 
a 20-year loan of $12 million to the ‘ 


Nationalist Government on Formos: p 

that Government fimanmce a 4il-4 

dam across Takekan Creek, a tributary of 

Tanshul River, at Shihmen about 30 ee 
nre- 





southwest of Taeipeh. When compietead—i”" 
liminary work began this week—it will 1” 
gate 136,500 acres directly and indir 
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ish 120 million kilowatt-hours of elec- 


a annually, and store 251 million cubic 
feet of water and thus also serve to control 
foods. The Chinese Nationalist Government 


is investing $26 million in this multipurpose 
project. : 
This 1s merely one of several TVA’s or 
partial TVA's to which we are contributing 
financially. One is a vast TVA in India be- 
ing built for the Indian Government by a 
Philadelphia engineering firm. Also contem- 
nlated there is another project embodying 
reclamation and irrigation features of TVA, 
though not hydroelectric power, which is 
designed to utilize most effectively the water 
of the Indus River system, division of which 
i; now in controversy between India and 
Pakistan. Significantly enough, this was 
yegested originally by an American banker, 


Eugene Black, now president of the Interna- 
ional Bank, formerly a vice president of 
Chase National Bank. When he was in India 


for the World Bank in the interest of trying 
to do something about the India-Pakistan 
water dispute, which the bank is seeking to 
arbitrate, he saw the opportunity and value 
of a TVA type of development for the Indus 
ystem, and called in as consultant David 
Lilienthal, for many years Chairman of the 
VA Board. 

A businessman, Eric Johnston, a two-term 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was delegated by President Eisen- 
hower to negotiate for creation of another 
TVA—that proposed for the Jordan River 

tem in the Holy Land. 

Those are examples. Other people in other 
u are, indeed, familiar with TVA. 

But this idea which has become such 

ble item of export, making friends 

for us in many parts of the world, is under 
sud here. Not only is TVA itself under 

é we know, but a fight is being 
made against extension of the TVA pattern 

) other great watersheds still undeveloped, 
such as Hells Canyon along the Idaho-Ore- 
on border, as well as to other links in the 
Columbia River system. 

Naturally this is hard for people elsewhere 
to understand. That explains the inquiries 
here to correspondents of foreign newspa- 
pers who at the instruction of their edi- 
tors back home now are beginning to ex- 
plure the attitude of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration which represents such a change 
from the previous Roosevelt-Truman admin- 
istrations. They are giving special attention 
to the complicated Dixon-Yates contract, 
how under investigation by a special judi- 
Clary subcommittee headed by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, so 
they can try to explain this attempted pri- 
vate-utility invasion of TVA espoused by the 
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administration to their readers across the 
oceans. We are beginning to learn the truth 
of what one world traveler, Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, of the Supreme Court, 


bald 

“It may come as a surprise to many Amer- 
hat their Tennessee Valley Authority 
m is not only well known by count- 
less Asiatics, even in the remotest reaches 
of that continent, but has come to mean 
to them a symbol of a hopeful new way of 


Yi 


life' for themselves and their children.” 


{cans t 


progr 





A Tribute to Fighting Bob La Follette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 


en of the 100th anniversary of his 
‘rth, I want to pay my tribute to the 
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memory of one of Wisconsin’s outstand- 
ing sons, the late Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr. 
Although three decades have elapsed 
since death removed him irrevocably 
from the arena of American politics, his 
personality and his principles are still 
among the living forces in our national 
life. 

The passage of time has failed to cover 
them with the dust of obscurity, or to 
dim the luster of his imposing record of 
public service. 

Both in the State of Wisconsin, and in 
the halls of Congress, Fighting Bob La 
Follette earned for himself the esteem 
and the affection of the American peo- 
ple. 

“The Wisconsin idea,” which he fash- 
ioned during his three terms as Gover- 
nor of our State, became the inspira- 
tion for students of government the 
world over. He gave Wisconsin perhaps 
the best educational system in the coun- 
try, a number of well-adjusted laws reg- 
ulating public-service companies, and a 
series of constructive statutes intended 
to promote better living and working 
conditions for the people. 

James Bryce, the historian, called La 
Follette’s Wisconsin the “model State of 
the Union,” and other observers have 
shared this view. 


While a Member of the United States 
Senate, La Follette was the leading 
champion of virtually every measure in- 
tended to promote a better order of hu- 
man life, and enacted during his lengthy 
tenure in office. 

He was called “Fighting Bob,” for he 
seldom divorced his dynamic and explo- 
Sive personality from his prinicples and 
his actions. He fought the people’s bat- 
tles with every bit of energy at his dis- 
posal, refusing to yield from his position, 
and sparing no one who stood in his way. 

Because of this, Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr. was perhaps the loneliest political 
leader of his generation, constantly ex- 
posed to bitter criticism from many sides. 

His ideas were frequently ridiculed and 
denounced. His proposal to curb the 
authority and power of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and other 
controversial suggestions, were roundly 
condemned and lost him many friends 
and supporters. 

Nevertheless, the record of his per- 
sonal achievements remains impressive. 
Further, many of the principles which he 
championed have withstood the test of 
time, and continue to play an important 
part in the life of our Nation. 

The memory of Fighting Bob La Fol- 
lette will live long in the hearts of the 
people of our State, and of our Nation, 





Chickens Always Come Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I include an edi- 
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torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of July 12, 1955: 


Goopsy, DIxon-YATES 


President Eisenhower, finally convinced 
that Memphis means business, has ordered 
“immediate steps” to cancel the Dixon-Yates 
power contract. His announcement followed 
a White House conference with Mayor Tobey, 
whose sincerity was for some reason more 
convincing to the President in Washington 
than it had been at Memphis. 

The battle, therefore, is won, but the war 
goes on. The Tennessee Valley outside 
Memphis still needs more power, and what 
does the administration propose to do in 
order to allow TVA to fulfill its legal and 
moral obligation to supply it? The very 
least the administration, starting with the 
President, can do, it seems to us, is to decide 
whether it will sponsor appropriations for 
new TVA steam plants or a self-financing 
bond plan for those needed additions. 

Furthermore, it needs to be recognized by 
the President and his advisers such as Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams that Mem- 
phis has been sadly victimized in this whole 
deal. The city of Memphis did not want 
to build this steam plant. It expressed what 
it wanted to do when it sold its powerplant 
and contracted to buy its requirements from 
TVA 17 years ago. 

The ugly fact is that Memphis has been 
forced, against its wishes, into building a 
steam plant as the only remaining alterna- 
tive to privately produced high-cost power, 
likely to retard its future growth, which the 
Eisenhower administration was thrusting 
upon it despite its strong and plainly spoken 
objections. 

The Memphis pattern is not one which the 
Administration should wish to repeat and 
certainly it is one which no community in 
the Tennessee Valley will wish to have placed 
at its door. From start to finish the Dixon- 
Yates episode has represented neither the 
need nor the wishes of the people of the 
region directly affected. 

It was conceived in a piece of deception— 
the deception that the power to be produced 
was connected with atomic plants. Because 
of that deception it was possible to exploit 
a loophole in the Atomic Energy Act and use 
AEC for a purpose for which it had never 
been intended—as a broker of electric power. 

The integrity of AEC as an independent 
agency of Government was violated by the 
President’s arbitrary order for it to execute 
the Dixon-Yates contract. A majority of the 
directors of the Commission had already 
voted against the project. 

The excellent principle of competitive bid- 
ding was violated. Favoritism to a special 
interest was made the basis for the selection 
of the particular companies that were to 
receive the contract. An official of the No. l 
utility investment banking concern in Wall 
Street—Adolphe H. Wenzell—drew up the 
policy and pattern for Dixon-Yates, and made 
its specific financing plans, when he was em- 
ployed as a consultant to the President's 
Bureau of the Budget—and when his bank- 
ing house stood to profit $150,000 or more 
from the deal. 

The President’s order did violate to the 
constitutional separation of the executive 
and the legislative, by dictating to an agency 
which Congress had created independent. 
It fomented discord and disruption in AEC, 
obstructing the far weightier matters which 
AEC is primarily and solely responsible for 
handling. Coupled with the appointment of 
a hostile chairman at TVA, General Vogel, 
the Dixon-Yates schemes fomented the same 
discord and disruption in that agency. 

Such is the balance sheet of Dixon-Yates— 
every item of it on the debit side. Nothing 
has been gained by anyone. Much has been 
last by the entire country. Surely everyone 
concerned has every right to expect that in 
the wake of this extravagantly costly lesson 
the administration will present some affirma- 
tive and constructive plan, acceptable to the 
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people of 
TVA to discharge 
plier of power 

Meanwhile, it becomes more imperative 
than ever that the investigation by the Sen- 
ate antimonopoly subcommittee, now well 
underway, should go on unslackened. Par- 
ticularly does the dual role of banker Wenzell 
need to be completely disclosed and dealt 
with. 

The investigators will need to inquire into 
the climate and the personalities of official 
Nashington which invited and made possible 
these miscarriages of Government. 


the Tenn Valley, to enable 


its responsibilities as sup- 


essee 





Facts Versus Fiction on Surplus Crops 
From the Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect—Part Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in my reply to the gentleman from 
southern California [Mr. HOoviFriE.tp], 
who on May 19, 1955, attacked the upper 
Colorado River storage project, I ex- 
plained that the crops to be grown on 
project lands are not in surplus and not 
likely to be. Today I want to discuss 
his contention that bringing this project 
land into production would be done at 
exorbitant cost and then to discuss the 
economic need for bringing the construc- 
tion of this project to conclusion as soon 
as possible. 

The gentleman from California con- 
tinued his denunciation of the irrigation 
pastures of the Colorado River project 
by Stating: 

Every one of these irrigation crops 
(projects) would produce hay and pasture. 
Five thousand dollars an acre is somewhat 
expensive for grasslands, especially grass- 

ds lying at altitudes up to 7,000 feet, some 

which suffer from frost the year round. 
(ReconD, May 19, pv. 5689.) 


Let us examine this statement in two 
parts, Mr. Speaker. First, the higher 
altitude in the upper basin States does 
provide for a shorter growing season 
than that which exists at lower altitudes. 
However, this does not mean irrigated 
agriculture in the upper basin States is 
not economically sound and desirable. 

There are several factors apparently 
unknown to the gentleman from south- 
ern California which bear out the truth- 
fulness of this statement: 

First. The irrigated land in the upper 
basin States requires less water than 
that at lower altitudes due to the shorter 
growing season itself. 

Second. Experiment station research 
studies in this area indicate that with 
short growing seasons, an adequate 
water supply reduces the period required 
for plant maturity with two major re- 
sults: 

(a) Better quality crops produced, and 

(b) Larger yields per acre. 

In a few words, additional supplemen- 
tal water means better utilization of 
limited agricultural resources. 
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Second, it is incomprehensible to me 
how anyone can examine the testimony 
of the Bureau of Reclamation before the 
Senate and House Interior Committees 
with respect to the estimated costs of the 
Colorado River storage project and come 
to the conclusion that the per acre cost 
to the Government will be $5,000. This 
is sheer nonsense. 

On Friday, June 17, 1955, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, placed in the Rec- 
orD a Statement in answer to a distorted 
article, which is written by Raymond 
Moley, full of half truths. Mr. Moley 
also made the same nonsensical state- 
ment that ‘‘the hidden cost would be 
$5,000 per acre.”’ Well, here are the costs 
per acre by participating projects as 
authorized by S. 500, which were pro- 
vided Senator WATKINS by the Bureau of 

2eclamation. Senator WaTKINsS said, 
and I quote: 

The fact The average cost per acre for 
he 12 participating irrigation projects con- 
ditionally authorized in S. 500 actually is 
$537. Per-acre costs for the 12 units are as 
follows: LeBarge, $210; Paonia, $398; Flor- 
ida, $343; Pine River, $332; Emery County, 
$400; central Utah $794; Hammond, $627; 
and Gooseberry, $349. The net average cost 
per acre for central Utah project is only $620 
when project power revenues are subtracted. 
(Recorp, June 17, p. 7330.) 

Now since the House bill does not 
authorize outright, as does the Senate 
version, the proposed storage projects 
known as Echo Park and Curecanti, it is 
evident that the per-acre costs of the 
oarticipating projects authorized by the 
House version will be even less than 
those contained in the Senate version. 

Mr. Speaker, there is yet another as- 
pect of this surplus problem as it has 
been related to the upper Colorado 
River project by its critics. One of these 
critics, the gentleman from southern 
California, in his attack upon this proj- 
ect rested his case upon the false as- 
sumption that if this project were auth- 
orized it would be immediately con- 
structed and additional land brought 
into production. But as my colleague 
from Utah, Congressman WILLIAM A. 
Dawson, pointed out in a talk on this 
subject on May 23, 1955: 

Here again, he (the gentleman from Call- 
fornia) the false assumption that 
should this project be authorized it would 
be constructed and its irrigation features 
would be in production by next year in com- 
petition with other acreage growing sup- 
ported crops. Surely he could not be se- 
Tious. 

The slation to authorize this project 
contemplates an orderly development of our 
entire river basin over a long period of 
years. * * * Before we can use the water 
we are entitled to, we must store up replace- 
ment water in mountain dams along the 
Colorado and its tributaries. The construc- 
tion schedule, the first irrigation project will 
not reach full development until 1966. Irri- 
gation features of the central Utah project— 
largest participating project in the legisla- 
tion—will not be completed until 1983 if 
construction were to begin a year from now 
(RecorD, May 23, pp. 5826-5827). 

This conclusion is amply supported by 
the experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who contend, based 
upon the rate of population increase, the 
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trend in dictary habits, and the shift 
from the production of cereal crops to 
high-protein foods, that it is reasonapb|e 
to expect that by 1962 production wij 
be brought back into line with demand. 
This was the essence of the testimony 
given by Dr. Byron Shaw, Administra. 
tor of the Agricultural Research Service 
of the USDA, on February 1, 1955, to 
the House Appropriations Committee 
Specifically Dr. Shaw said: 
It would take until about 
production into balance with 
(Hearing, Agriculture Department 
priations 1956, pt. II, p. 449.) 


1962 to 


brin y 


dema 





But the following questions, I realize 
do still remain: What evidence does Dr. 
Shaw base his statement upon? Hoy 
will our present surpluses actually be 
liquidated? Is it desirable to increase 
the production of livestock and feed and 
forage crops for livestock—the primary 
agricultural commodities which now are 
produced and which will continue to be 
produced in the upper Colorado basin 
States? 

Dr. Shaw answered these questions in 
his testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee last February. He 
said: 

In considering what the shifts ought to 
be and what possibilities we would have of 
making shifts that may be profitable to 





farmers, I think the greatest single factor 
that has an influence on the use of substan- 
tial acres of land is the meat consumption 


of the United States population. 

Now, if we were to have per capita con. 
sumption at the average of the last 3 year 
or the 151 pounds, by 1962 it would require 
27 billion pounds of red meat. 
roughtly 19 percent more than w 
consumed in 1954. This would re 
about 3'4 million more cattle, about 2 mil- 
ion more sheep, and about 9 mi 
hogs to supply the increased meat that would 
be needed by 1962. 

If you take the upper level or 156 
of red meat per capita, you would hav 
add still another 314 million head of ¢ 
another million sheep and another million 
hogs to provide for the needs in 1962 

The feed for that livestock would ! 
20 million acres more to produce the feed 
based on the 151 pounds per capita con- 
sumption (1952 to 1954 average) 
land than was used in 1953. 

In other words, it would require 1( 
more acres of feed grains than w 
1953 and 10 million more acres of ha 
pasture than we used in 1953. Thi 
million acre smaller increase in feed 
than actually took place between 


1954. There was no shift to hay ar 

going from 1953 to 1954. It would 
a 10 million acre shift in that dire 
1962. 


If we were to consume 156 pound 
meat, which was the consumptio! 
it would require in 1962 some 
acres more land to grow feed than | 
in 1953. 

That again would provide opport 
the use of the 17 million acres that wer 
for growing wheat and cotton in 
would not be needed in 1962. But 
indicate a deficit this time of rol 
million acres. In other words, 
difference in meat consumption—t!rom 
pounds per capita, which was the 4‘ 
1952 to 1954, to 156 pounds which \ 
average per capita consumption : 
would take an extra 15 million acres of et 
to provide that meat. (Hearings, As" 
ture Department Appropriations, 19o' 
pp. 447-451.) 
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In a few words then, according to Dr. 
Shaw, livestock production must be 
doubled on land in production at the 
present time if the increasing consumer 
demand is to be satisfied. The farmers 
and ranchers of the four upper Basin 
states can help supply much of this 
needed increase in livestock production, 
but this will require additional forage 
and feed crops as well as pasture to sup- 
plement the range used in grazing live- 
stock as President Truman’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission pointed out 
in 1950. The production of much needed 
forage pasture requires additional water. 
This in turn necessitates the construc- 
tion of the proposed participating and 
storage projects, so that the last major 
water reserve, the Colorado River, can 
be developed. 

As Senator WATKINS pointed out in his 
talk on Friday, June 17, 1955, three ma- 
jor and independent studies on popula- 
tion and food supply indicate that by 
1975, if the present birth rate continues, 
the population of the United States will 
be around “190 to 205 million people and 
that to provide food and fiber even at 
nt dietary standards will require 


that approximately 100 million acres of 
additional cropland will be needed’— 
RecorD, June 17, 1955, page 7330. 


How can this 100 million acres be pro- 
vided? The President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission concluded in 1950 

t couldn’t actually be met from do- 
mestiec sources, Even when the reduced 
need of cropland for horses and mules, as 
well as increased maximum efficiency on 
I t lands under cultivation and re- 
claimed lands are taken into considera- 
ti iis country will probably be some 
24 million acres short of that required 
to supply our anticipated needs. To the 
t that we fail to develop our poten- 
tial production, this added deficiency will 
also have to be met by importation. 

But we do have, as the President’s 


exter 


Commission pointed out, the potential 
re ‘es to bring into production the 
equivalent of 76 million acres as follows: 
Acres 
Acre equivalent of ordinary 
d reclaimed through 
earing, drainage, and flood 
ROCs 5 ieecec cc een 21, 000, 000 
vly irrigated land equiva- 
t (9 million acres of land 
the humid areas will pro- 
about as much as 6 
lion under cultivation). 9,000, 000 
reased productivity on 
‘sent lands under culti- 
mn (liberally assuming 
t productivity would in- 
ise 18 percent by 1975 
the low period 1945-49) _ 46, 000, 009 
Total available... 76, 000, 000 
Water Policy for the American People, 
17, 160, 65.) 


In summary, it is evident: 

First. By the time the Colorado River 
‘orage project is completed there will 
be no surplus agricultural commodities 
Problem as far as we can now determine. 
second. Instead of agricultural pro- 
: n from lands supplied water from 
Colorado River adding to a surplus, 

© products will be in great demand. 

(hird. Since by 1975 our ability to sup- 
MY Our food and fiber requirements is 
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questionable, concern for the health and 
welfare of our citizens requires that 
reclamation projects having the eco- 
nomic feasibility of that which the Colo- 
rado River storage project has, must be 
now rushed to completion. 

Every Member of Congress should keep 
these facts firmly in mind as we ap- 
proach a vote on the upper Colorado 
River storage project. The economic 
justification of this project was, in my 
opinion, very expertly and concisely 
summed up by Dr. George D. Clyde, com- 
missioner of streams for Utah, in his 
testimony on March 15, 1955, before the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Clyde, it may interest you to know, 
was for 10 years dean of the School of 
Engineering at Utah State Agricultural 
College and more recently the Chief of 
the Division of Irrigation Research of 
the Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
his statement to the House Interior Com- 
mittee on that occasion he observed 
that— 

This country has become great because it 
has great natural resources, but also because 
its people looked forward. They did not 
wait for crises to develop. They antici- 
pated them and prepared for them. We 
must anticipate our agricultural needs and 
prepare for them. The future needs are 
evident; the way of meeting them is clear. 
Begin now to develop the means of produc- 
tion of food and fiber to meet our needs 25 
years from now. 

This is the reason why * * * the Colorado 
River storage project, and participating proj- 
ects, a basinwide development which will re- 
quire at least 25 years to bring into full pro- 
duction the lands in the initial phase, should 
be authorized and construction started as 
soon as possible. It is a self-liquidating 
project and an investment in the Nation’s 
future. 


That is good advice. Let us anticipate 
our agricultural needs and take steps 
to meet them. We must face up to the 
problem which the President’s Water Re- 


sources Policy Commission expertly de-— 


scribed for us 5 years ago. 

This, Mr. Speaker, concludes my reply 
to the gentleman from southern Califor- 
nia. But tomorrow, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to discuss the real reason why Mr. 
HoO.tirFrieELp, and California in general, op- 
poses the construction of the Colorado 
River storage project. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Kentucky? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there are 
more than 20 million acres of undevel- 
oped fertile land in the humid areas of 
the United States which can be developed 
by low cost drainage. 

Of this total, Kentucky has more than 
170,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
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agricultural production when and if 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River proj- 
ect. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





Back-Breaking Job: Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following articles 
concerning the untiring and overwhelm- 
ing work brought about by our well- 
known and admired Senate majority 
leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, whose recent 
illness was a shock to the Nation: 


[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
July 5, 1955] 


BacK-BREAKING JOB: MaJoriIry LEaADER— 
JOHNSON’S COLLAPSE DRAWS ATTENTION TO 
SENATE MANKILLER 


(By Jack Steele) 


WASHINGTON.—The heart attack which 
struck down Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
(Democrat, Texas) over the weekend focused 
attention on what has become one of the 
toughest jobs in Government—that of Sen- 
ate majority leader. 

Outside the Presidency itself, the Senate 
floor leadership is perhaps the most taxing 
and vexing post in Washington. 

It is said around the Press Galleries that 
this job either maims men physically or kills 
them politically. It has done one or the 
other to many who have held it. 

Senator JOHNSON, in the 6 months he has 
been majority leader, has demonstrated the 
rare combination of abilities needed for 
the job. 

He has made the Senate run on the track— 
and on time. 

And he has done so as leader of a split 
party which had only a two-vote margin and 
a role to play as opposition to a popular 
Republican administration. 


FURTHERMORE 


Making the Senate operate on schedule is 
only one of his accomplishments. He also 
has: 

1. Reunited the members of his own party 
as they have not been in the Senate for 20 
years. 

2. Pushed through much of the Eisen- 
hower legislative program without bringing 
down on his own head more than a smatter- 
ing of criticism from Democrats. 

The chief ingredient in LYNDON JOHNSON’S 
success formula has been sheer hard work— 
12 to 15 hours a day. 

A close associate told this reporter less 
than 24 hours before Senator JOHNSON’'S 
heart attack that the Senator was near the 
edge of sheer exhaustion. 

His hope had been to hold on for a few 
more weeks, then take a long trip with his 
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wife before going back to his Texas ranch to 
relax. 

Senator JoHNSON has not been a flashy 
floor leader. He has made few speeches, in- 
dulged in no tirades. He has rarely held the 
Senate in night sessions. 

But he gets thing done. The bulk of his 
work is done in the cloakrooms, in confer- 
ences in his office and over the telephone. 


SPEED-UP 


He has prodded chairmen constantly to get 
key bills out of their committees. 

He has worked for days with leaders of 
both parties to compromise most of the fight 
out of measures before they reached the floor. 

His tact, his knack of getting politicians to 
settle their differences quietly and his con- 
suming interest in politics have helped him 
and the Senate. 

As a result, controversial bills which nor- 
mally would have tied up the Senate for 
weeks have slipped through in a few hours 
or 2 or 3 days at most. 

The results show in the statistics of this 
session compared with the Ist session of the 
83d Congress in 1953. 

As of June 30, the Senate calendar—which 
lists all bills reported by committees but not 
yet acted on—contained only 19 measures. 
On June 30, 1953, the Senate calendar listed 
135 unpassed bills. 

On June 1, committees had reported 445 
bills and acted on 408. At the same time in 
1953, only 366 bills had been reported and 
296 disposed of. 
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LYNDON JOHNSON 


It is fronic that LyNpOoN JOHNSON was 
stricken by a heart attack at the time when 
his colleagues were discussing him as a natu- 
ral as a presidential candidate, if not next 
year, then in 1960. 

Mr. JOHNSON earned his popularity by po- 
litical leadership of the highest quality. 

A lesser man, suddenly thrust in the role 
of Senate majority leader in an off-year 
election victory which left the executive de- 
partment under control of the opposition 
party, would have played pygmy politics. A 
rabble rouser in that position would have 
used the majority to harass and embarrass 
the man in the White House and defeat the 
President’s program, all for the purpose of 
making the executive department “ins” the 
“outs” at the next ballot. Many cases could 
be cited where exactly that happened. But 
there is nothing small bore about LYNDON 
JOHNSON. 

An urbane, wise, and understanding politi- 
cal leader who sensed the temper of the 
times, Mr. JOHNSON has been a constructive 
leader, helping the President shove many 
important measures through Congress and 
giving to a divided world a demonstration 
of the essential political unity of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. JOHNSON’s Democratic Party has not 
stature by this show of responsibility 
on the part of the loyal opposition. To the 
contrary, there is greater cohesion among 
the Democrats in Congress today than at 
any time in the last 20 years, thanks largely 
to Mr. JOHNSON’s wisdom in steering clear 
of petty and divisive issues. 

The relentless way he drove himself to 
accomplish his mission unquestionably 
helped bring on the heart attack. His phy- 
sicians say that Senator JOHNSON will have 
to remain in the hospital a long time. But 
the record of this congressional session, now 
speeding toward adjournment, will be largely 
a Johnson record. 

Men of good will of both political parties 
will pray for the complete recovery of this 
unusual leader. 


lost 
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Building the Nation’s Health from the 
Ground Up 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad- 
dress on the subject “Building the Na- 
tion’s Health From the Ground Up,” 
which I delivered before the Alabama As- 
sociation of County Agricultural Agents, 
at Birmingham, on Friday evening, June 
24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

BUILDING THE NATION’s HEALTH 
GROUND UP 
(Address by Hon. Lister Hitt, Senator from 

Alabama, before the Alabama Association 

of County Agricultural Agents, Birming- 

ham, June 24, 1955) 

Thomas Jefferson declared that man is 
happiest who lives closest to the soil. His 
truth becomes self-evident when we observe 
the goodwill among you men of the soil 
gathered here tonight—you who have dedi- 
cated yourselves to the care of the good 
earth—to respecting her, to conserving and 
enriching her, that she might in turn give 
forth her bounty for the health, the strength, 
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the happiness and the wellbeing of our 
people. 
The Bible teaches us that it is from the 


good earth that all life springs. Civiliza- 
tion had its beginning when man first learned 
to cultivate the soil. The world is littered 
with the relics of civilizations that perished 
because man abused the land and unknow- 
ingly destroyed her lifegiving qualities. We 
see nations today pursuing the same road— 
leading to the same inevitable end. The 
menace of Red China’s aggression and of 
the other danger spots of Asia and the Middle 
East are the results of generations of soil 
exhaustion—of peoples whose soils will 
scarcely support them. As you gathered 
here tonight so well know, the destruction 
of the soil breeds poverty and its handmaid- 
en—disease. 

It is about disease that I want to talk with 
you tonight—soil disease, plant disease, ani- 
mal disease, human disease. 

Basic to the health of all living things is 
the heaith of our soil. 

Basic to the strength and prosperity of our 
country is the strength and prosperity of 
agriculture. 

These truths were recognized by our 
Founding Fathers when the Continental 
Congress in the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 
set aside public lands for the establishment 
of schools of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Their importance gained further recognition 
in the Morrill Act of 1862 which devoted 
more of our public lands for the establish- 
ment and support of our land grant colleges 
for agricultural training and agricultural 
research, such as Auburn and Alabama A. 
and M. at Normal. Through the years we 
have built upon these foundations and 
passed law after law—to further strengthen 
and endow our institutions for agriculture 
training and research and to bring their 
benefits to the farmers and to all our people. 
To this end, it was my pleasure for years to 
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work shoulder to shoulder with my late gic. 
tinguished colleague, that great farm ch 
pion, John H. Bankhead. 

We know that the first job of agriculture 
and of agricultural research, is to produce 
enough food and fiber for everybody. 

Abundant food supplies have become one 
of the hallmarks of life in America. Thc 
abundance we owe to the farmers of America 
and to our great advances in science anq 
technology to which you men gathered here 
have contributed so much. 

Agricultural research is also making vita] 
contributions to the health of our people. 
Agricultural research and medical -research 
are so interrelated—one so dependent upon 
the other—that they have become comracies. 
in-arms in the common battle against dis. 
ease. As one who serves on the committees 
of the Senate that are responsible for mat- 
ters of agricultural research and of medica] 
research, I can tell you the two are bound 
together like Siamese twins. Medica) re- 
search discoveries have conquered diseases 
of the soil, of plants and of animals. Apri- 
cultural research discoveries have protected 
the health and saved the lives of millions 
of our people. 

There is no better example of the way in 
which agricultural research has served the 
health needs of our people than the story 
of penicillin. The story was recalled for us 
a few days ago by the distinguished codis- 
coveror of penicillin, Sir Howard Florey, the 
eminent scientist of Oxford University in 
England. Dr. Florey, visiting the United 
States, was my guest at a luncheon attended 
by a number of my colleagues on the Agri- 
culture and Health Appropriation Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House, who like my- 
self are deeply interested in agricultural and 
medical research. 

Dr. Florey told us how he brought peni- 
cillin to America in 1942, in the early days 
of the war. Four years of research with the 
antibiotic at Oxford had convinced him of 
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the promise it held for fighting disease and 
for treating the mass casualties of the war. 
But with the limited facilities of his labora- 


tory, only a tiny amount could be produced 

In fact, Dr. Florey had struggied 3 years 
with soil molds to produce less than one 
teaspoonful of penicillin. This tiny amount 
was given to an Englishman dying with a 
blood infection. The sick man’s fever 
dropped rapidly and he seemed to be getting 
well. But the penicillin ran out. The infec- 
tion returned and the patient died 

In 1942 England was fighting for her life. 
There wasn’t the slightest chance that the 
laboratories at Oxford could be expa! 
And so, Dr. Florey came to the United States 
to see if he could interest someone in Uils 
country in penicillin. A friend in New York 
suggested that he talk with scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture, who directed 
him to the Department’s regional research 
laboratory in Peoria, Ill. There agricultural 
scientists found a way to increase the yield 
of penicillin so it could be produced on 4 
commercial scale. They did it by feeding te 
mold on a new diet composed of agricull 
products—corn steeping liquor, a by-pro 
uct of the manufacture of cornstarch, and 
lactose or milk sugar. 

Penicillin production throughout 
world today is based largely on the mé 
worked out in the Peoria agricultura! labor 
torv. Thanks to these methods, the cost 0 
penicillin for an ordinary injJectio! has 
dropped from some $35 to less than « ts. 
Drug manufacturers in this country are now 
producing about 20 tons of penicillin 4 
month. 

Dr. Florey's experience points up 
very dramatic way—the contribution of af 
ricultural research to human health. With- 
out the research facilities that the Depart 
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Agriculture made available to Dr. 
wot we ‘could not have broken—as we 
d q—all previous recovery records among 
tied wounded. Common use of the wor- 

der drug might still be a dream. 
rhe production of penicillin has been 
all the money we have spent on agri- 


wort : a 
ral research since the beginning of our 
( u 
. rnment. , 
And along with penicillin has come a host 


f other powerful antobiotics derived from 
1 organisms. 
[he soil of New Jersey gave us strepto- 
our first effective weapon against the 
deadly and dreaded killer, tuberculosis, with 
which man and animals infect each other. 
From a sample of soil in Caracas, Vene- 
1, came chloromycetin. Before its dis- 
a victim of typhoid fever would lie 
bed for weeks and months at a time, his 
family doctor helpless to aid him, and many 
tims died. 
A sample of soil from a Missouri grain 
i vebirth to aureomycin. To its dis- 
we owe our most effective weapon 
cholera and brucellosis. Our live- 
production in this country today has 
hed its present height because this great 
drug has freed animals of several killing 
ramycin, derived from a pinch of Indi- 
, soil, conquers a wide range of infections. 
l list could be extended almost end- 
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S lated by our achievements, the 
h for new and better antibiotics is go- 
at a rapid rate today. Nobody knows 
w many species of these disease-killing soil 
organisms exist. Soil from all parts of the 
i is being examined in the expectation 
that each variety will yield some antibiotic 
is unique unto itself. Last year 16 
( nanufacturing companies spent more 
than $20 million in soil-screening programs, 
hing for priceless new antibiotics. 
Feeds fortified with antibiotics have 
ht about a revolution in livestock and 
ry production, Very small supple- 
of antiblotic—a third of an ounce 
ton of feed—give a tremendous lift to 
»wth of animals, with consequent sav- 
profits to our farmers. 
Many examples could be cited. With the 
jiotics we know that a 200-pound hog 
readied for the market on 40 pounds 
i. ‘The farmers of America are today 
2 million tons of feed a year in the 
yn of hogs. This is the equivalent 
000 boxcar loads. 
feed supplements have had 
y spectacular effects on poultry. Be- 
the introduction of antibiotics, it took 
» 14 weeks to produce a broiler weigh- 
3} to 314 pounds, and poultrymen ob- 
l only 3 crops a year. Thank to anti- 
ipplements, they can put a broiler 
market in 9 weeks, giving poultry- 
+ and more crops a year. Further- 
ey can get their birds to market on 
is of feed each instead of 10, and 
onsiderable saving in labor, over- 
nd losses from disease. Likewise, 
raisers can get their turkeys ready 
rket several weeks sooner at a saving 
+ pounds of feed for each week saved. 
‘ now we are learning to apply anti- 
to plants. The recent development 
‘spray combination of streptomycin and 
in has been used against a wide 
cterial plant diseases and has 
to increase sharply the yield of 
, ind the size of vegetables and fruits. 
iiik what it means to our potato growers 
(win Countg to be able to increase 
"potatoe yielas up to 72 bushets per acre 
“libiotic treatment of their piants. 
there is a continuing, renewing 
i benefits, with the soil as the basic 
The soil produces the aatibiotics. 
itibiotics make men _heaithier. 
en use the antibiotics to increase 
id. 
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The wonder drugs mean health and wealth 
for our people and stress once more our 
dependence on the soil an@ agricultural re- 
search for health, strength, and prosperity. 

But the antibiotics are by no means ail 
that agricultural and medical research have 
taught us about the strong influence the 
soil exerts upon the health of people, plants, 
and animais. 

In Deaf Smith County, Tex., the people 
have practically mo tooth decay. This is 
due, we are told, to the abundance of cer- 
tain minerals in the soil of that section. 

We have long known there is a direct link 
between goiter and a deficiency of iron in 
the soil. Today, scientists and doctors as- 
sociate many other diseases with soil defi- 
ciencies—night blindness, anemia, heart 
disease, and pellagra—to mention only a 
few. 

We know there is a direct relationship 
between soils and animal nutrition. Ani- 
mals get their food from plants grown on 
soils. If these soils are deficient the ani- 
mals suffer. 

Missouri didn’t just happen to be a mule- 
raising State. Farmers there are able to 
raise big, tough mules because of certain 
minerals in the soil of Missouri. 

Scientists are constantly expanding their 
knowledge of the relation of soils to plant 
and animal and human nutrition. A dra- 
matic discovery was made just a few days 
ago as a result of studies of the soils near 
Blairsville over in our neighboring State of 
Georgia. Researchers of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Georgia 
Experiment Stations found that turnip 
greens grown there produce vitamin B12, 
the important growth factor found in milk, 
This is the first time researchers have es- 
tablished that this vitamin can be formed 
in plants as well as in animals. 

Laboratory rats fed on greens from Blairs- 
ville were found to grow much larger and 
faster than those fed on greens of the same 
variety grown at Experiment, Ga. Since this 
discovery, the scientists have observed that 
cattle do better in the Blairsville area than 
in other sections of the State. 

This finding is expected to lead to new 
methods of treating our soils—to making 
plants and animals more nutritious, to re- 
ducing costs and raising profits for our 
farmers, to improving the health and 
strength of our people. 

Agricultural research has opened the way 
to sharp increases in crop yields, in milk per 
cow, and in eggs per hen. 

Development of grains resistant to rust has 
added an estimated $500 million a year to 
farm income. 

Cotton insect control methods developed 
by Auburn’s own agricultural experiment 
station are giving our Alabama cotton farm- 
ers protection against cotton losses ranging 
as high as $50 million a year. 

Methods for chemical treatment of seed 
developed at Auburn are cutting deeply into 
seed and crop losses. 

The emergence of poultry as Alabama's No. 
2 crop symbolizes the series of lightning- 
like changes that have altered the character 
of our agriculture in recent years. 

Beef and dairy cattle, once near-monopo- 
lies of the West, the Lake Region, and the 
North, have become mainstays of farm pro- 
duction in Alabama and throughout the 
South. Hog raising, originally pretty much 
a sideline, and a convenient way of convert- 
ing farm garbage inte extra cash, has now 
begome a scientifically-managed enterprise 
in its own right. 

Nothing better demonstrates the impor- 
tance which medical science piaces on ag- 
ricultural research than the grants which 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
United States Public Heaith Service are mak- 
ing to Auburn for such projects as research 
on the reiatienship of nutrition to cancer, 
research on the dietary aspects of muscular 
dystrophy, research on hookworm, and re- 
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search relating to the insecticide control of 
blood-sucking ectoparasites. 

I am happy to report to you that we have 
just won our fight in Congress to increase 
greatly the funds for medical research that 
the vital work of our agricultural-medical 
research team may go forward and be ex- 
panded. 

It is with particular pleasure that I report 
to you that the funds which we voted for 
agricultural research and for extension work 
for the fiscal year beginning next Friday are 
the largest in the history of the programs— 
raising Alabama’s share of research funds to 
well over a million dollars and her share of 
funds for exteasion work to well over $1,- 
600,000. 

When we consider all that has been done— 
all that is being done—all that remains to 
be done—does it surprise you that I have 
long named the soil and aericultural research 
as 1 of our 6 pillars of health? 

The other five pillars are: Doctors, den- 
tists, nurses and medical technicians: hos- 
pitals, health centers, and other health fa- 
cilities; preventive medicine; medical re- 
search; and education-—-each vital to every 
one of us and to the strength and well-being. 
of our country. None can be negiected if 
we are to wage effectively the total war we 
are waging against disease, if we are to build 
the health of our people. 

I have long sponsored legislation to 
strengthen our pillars of health. Our Hill- 
Burton Hospital Act has, for example, greatly 
strengthened Alabama's hospital and health 
resources. Under the act we have built some 
62 new hospitals and health facilities in 
rural and other areas of the State. We know 
what it means to our farmers and all our 
people to have hospitals when they need 
them. But we do not overlook the tre- 
mendous role that agricultural research and 
the application of its discoveries is making 
in keeping people healthy so they will not 
need to go to hospitals. 

Our gains in health may be measured by 
the fact that in the last 12 years we have 
lengthened the life span of the average 
American by over 6 years. 

This achievement is a tribute to the scien- 
tists of American agriculture, to the educa- 
tors of American agriculture, in the high 
schools and colleges, to you men of the ex- 
tension service, to the women of the home 
agent program, and to the men and women 
in our other great agricultural agencies, as 
well as to our health personnel and services, 
and our medical research programs. 

You of the Alabama Association of Agri- 
cultural Agents are the educational exten- 
sion arm of our agricultural research agen- 
cies. As we look to the future new and difi- 
cult problems challenge us. It is upon your 
shoulders that the responsibility will rest for 
carrying knowledge of our agricultural re- 
search developments and our technological 
advancements to our farmers, that their 
benefits may continue to be enjoyed by them 
and by all our people. 

May I say here that practically all Govern- 
ment employees have had an increase in 
salary to meet the increased cost of living, 
and I strongly feel that there should be an 
increase for our agricultural agents and ex- 
tension workers. I shall continue to work 
and to do my best for such an increase. 

We know that the mounting demands of 
our rapidly increasing population for food 
and fiber will not be met by bringing new 
land into cultivation and that we must apply 
new knowledge for increased production on 
the land we now cultivate. 

We wiil have to draw in ever-increasing 
measure wpon our greatest asset, the human 
mind and its ability to meet difficwuit sttua- 
tious by imaginative new approaches. 

@ur first and immediate concerm must be 
to make certain that we do not lose the gain 
that we have made, that the tools wiich yj 
and our farmers must have for pretectin 


tae soil and for doing the job are not weak 
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ened or destroyed. We must preserve our 
great farm programs and build upon them: 
Soil conservation, price supports, agricul- 
tural research and extension work, TVA, REA, 
rural telephones, vocational education, and 
all the rest. As coauthor of our Vocational 
Education Act and as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Vocational Education appro- 
priations, I am happy to report to you we 
have just secured the largest appropriation 
in the history of vocational education to 
bring sharply increased funds to Alabama for 
training in vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and the other training which the act 
provides. 

The terrible losses from 4 years of drought 
and the severe freeze this year remind us that 
our highly diversified, mechanized agricul- 
ture of today represents the largest invest- 
ment of capital in the history of farming. 
Each crop year in the praetice of scientific 
agriculture involves, as we know, a tremen- 
dous outlay of money by our farmers and 
usually the incurring of large financial obli- 
gations by the farmers for seed, fertiltzer, 
pesticides, farm machinery, tractor fuel, live- 
stock, electric bills, telephone bills, labor 
costs and other expenses. 

Scientists tell us that the drought which 
has moved up from the Southwest over much 
of the country is among the eight most se- 
vere droughts in centuries. Water levels over 
much of the Nation are now at a record low. 
We must employ new ways of conserving and 
replenishing this vital resource—water. 

With the passage of our Water Facilities 
Act, irrigation is now available to our farm- 
ers in Alabama. We know that it will take 
research and education to show our farmers 
how to apply its benefits wisely and soundly. 
Auburn and our experiment stations are in- 
deed to be congratulated on the pioneering 
work which they have done in the South 
in the possibilities for irrigation and the ap- 
plication of supplemental water. 

Our losses from drought and freeze and 
the danger of losses from them in the future 
and the great investment of capital in irri- 
gation facilities add new urgency to the need 
for more adequate farm credit and for 
strengthening and extending crop insurance 
for the protection of every farmer. I am 
sponsoring legislation for these purposes. 

Agriculture’s possibilities for the future 
are limited only by our vision and our deter- 
mination. As we move forward, meeting the 
challenges of each day, month, and year, I 
have faith that your splendid record of the 
past will be excelled only by your contribu- 
tions in the future to the health and pros- 
perity of the farmers of Alabama, to the 
health and prosperity of the people of Amer- 
iea, and to the strength and security of our 
country. 


The Whitfield Case—A Careless 


Nomination 
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Or 


KON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post. The editorial of July 13, 1955, en- 
titled “Careless Nomination,” follows: 

CARELESS NOMINATION 

The President’s withdrawal of the nomi- 

nation of Allen Whitfield to be a member 
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of the Atomic Energy Commission cancels 
out a carelessness which might have had 
unfortunate consequences. Neither the 
piety of Mr. Whitfield’s reasons for asking 
that his nomination be withdrawn nor the 
unctuousness of the President’s praise of 
him in withdrawing it can mask the fact 
that the nomination should never have been 
made. Mr. Whitfield was chosen for the im- 
mensely important AEC post without suffi- 
cient study of his qualifications. 

The kind of investigation which should 
have been made prior to his nomination, 
instead of following it, was undertaken by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy after 
the publication of a detailed account of Mr. 
Whitfield’s record written for the Des Moines 
Register by its Washington correspondent, 
Clark Mollenhoff. Mr. Mollerhoff told a 
story of Mr. Whitfield’s role as a trustee for 
the estate of a Des Moines banker which 
certainly required explanation. Mr. Whit- 
field’s insistence that an explanation would 
violate the confidential relations between a 
lawyer and his client seemed, in the circum- 
stances, altogether unsatisfactory. An 
Atomic Energy Commissioner can no more 
take refuge behind this legal privilege than 
he can take refuge behind the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

One wonders what led to the selection of 
Mr. Whitfield in the first place. The most 
notable facts of his career are that he was 
a member of the Iowa State Republican Cen- 
tral Committee and that he served as cam- 
paign manager for the late Governor William 
S. Beardsley of Iowa. Since its inception 
in 1946, the AEC has never had a political 
leader among its commissioners. The ex- 
clusion ought to be continued. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate. cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 59 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, anq 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 6% 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, ang 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies: to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resicent Commis. 
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Hon. Lyndon Johnson, of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority leader of the United States Senate, 
the Honorable LynpON JOHNSON, of 
Texas, became ill from a heart attack 2 
weeks ago. Since that time, practically 
every long-distance telephone call I re- 
ceived from Texas, the person calling 
asked how Senator JOHNSON was getting 
along. It has pleased me very much 
that I have been in a position to tell 
them every time that he is getting along 
better as he has constantly improved. 

Senator JOHNSON is very much missed 
on Capitol Hill, and while we want to 
see him back as soon as possible, we 
want him to take the time necessary to 
fully restore his health. He is too val- 
uable in too many ways for any risk 
to be run about his recovery. 

I do not believe any person in public 
life in the United States has caused so 
much concern of the people throughout 
the Nation than the sudden attack and 
illness of Senator JOHNSON. 

The Marshall News-Messenger, pub- 
lished in the district I have the honor to 
represent, and in the hometown of Sen- 
ator JOHNSON’S popular and charming 
wife, had an editorial July 14, 1955, as 
follows: 

JOHNSON ILLNESS ELECTION FACTOR 

Texans are not the only ones concerned 
because of the serious illness of their senior 
Senator, LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Likewise, leaders of the Democratic Party 
face important implications with respect to 
the entire system of American Government. 

Prayers of the Nation are that the Texan 
will recover, and current reports from his 
bedside indicate his return to usefulness. 
Temporarily, however, his influence is lost: 


and his illness well could be a factor in next 
year's presidential elections. 

His condition recalls the loss of Senator 
Robert Taft as a GOP leader 2 years ago. 
At the time there were differences between 
sections of his party and the President that 
heeded to be reconciled if effective work was 
to be done by the new administration and 
Congress. Despite the fact that Taft had 
been a rival candidate for the Presidency 
he was displaying a fine spirit of cooperation 
“S majority leader of the Senate at the 
Moment he was struck down. 
eon JOHNSON has shown remarkable 
~ y in holding together the diverse ele- 

nts of his party in its work with a Re- 
— administration. He has remained 

oval Democrat but has not favored mere 
Partisan obstruction of worthy proposals, He 
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has kept in mind the sort of record that his 
party should be able to submit in a national 
contest for control of the Government. 

For nearly 100 years 2 parties of varying 
strength have been the mainstay of the 
American system. Neither has been free 
from divisions within itself at numerous 
times but, regardless of occasional third par- 
ties and the like, this country has not been 
afflicted with the splinter organizations or 
the political factionism that has weakened 
European nations with France as an out- 
standing example. 

At strategic moments there has been the 
leadership to prevent such harmful develop- 
ments. Its absence for any considerable 
period would have grave consequences. It 
is an essential of both parties. Republicans 
and Democrats alike should strive to find and 
retain it for the continued well-being of the 
Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting the 
following article published in the Dallas 
Morning News recently: 

Itt WIND BLows Goop ror JOHNSON 
(By Ruth Schumm) 


The heart attack which almost cost the 
life of Senate Democratic leader LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON has served to publicize his beliefs 
and accomplishments more _ spectacularly 
than anything else could have, short of an 
obituary. After he was stricken, every news- 
paper and news broadcast brought the work 
of the Texas Senator dramatically and si- 
multaneously to the attention of the whole 
Nation. 

Although JOHNSON’s name recently had 
been mentioned more frequently and prom- 
inently as a possible presidential candidate 
because of his Senate record, observers had 
pointed out that this record was not well 
known outside Washington. 

JOHNSON's success as majority leader has 
been based largely on his smooth-working 
tactics behind the scenes, personal con- 
tacts and private phone calls which don't 
make headlines. This solved probiems, but 
did not produce the colorful conflict that 
attracts publicity. 

JOHNSON was getting the Job done in re- 
markable, some thought unprecedented, 
fashion. But he was getting it done in a way 
that would bring him credit only among 
those who know the inside workings of the 
Senate. 

Now his unique success in achieving party 
unity and such a notable record is being 
praised on every hand and called to the at- 
tention of the nran in the street by edi- 
torial writers, columnists and commenta- 
tors. 


Conservatives who have shied away from 
JOHNSON as Democratic standard bearer be- 
cause they remember him as a young ideal- 
istic Roosevelt-idolizing Congressman from 
New Deal days are now being reminded of 
JOHNSON’S achievements by compromise as a 
Tfeet-on-the-ground progressive. 

Liberals who could not warm up to the 
idea of having JOHNSON as their candidate 
because they thought of him as a typical 
southern conservative are now hearing about 
progressive measures which passed the Sen- 
ate due largely to his work. 





Independents are hearing of JOHNSON’s 
determination to make the Democratic oppo- 
sition in the Senate a responsible one—a 
philosophy particularly appealing to the 
voter who wants to cast his ballot for the 
good of the country, regardless of party lines. 

Even though Democratic leaders may be- 
lieve now that a national convention would 
never nominate a man for President whe had 
had a heart attack, JoHNSON’s complete re- 
covery, combined with a continuation of his 
successful policies of Senate leadership, may 
change their minds. 

A clue to some of the thinking along this 
line comes from JOHNsoN’s Senate colleague, 
Price DANIEL. DANIEL, who supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1952, made the following 
observation about JOHNSON this week in his 
newsletter to Texas papers: 

“It is he more than anyone else who has 
been able to bring together for the good of 
the country a majority in the Senate on 
many important issues. It is he more than 
anyone else who might be able to help restore 
unity and confidence in the Democratic 
Party, both in Texas and in the Nation.” 


And the following article from the As- 
sociated Press: 


AFTER HEART ATTACK—SENATOR JOHNSON 
AGAIN ABLE TO WATCH ACTION IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON.—Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, a heart attack only 11 days behind him, 
is again beginning to keep in close touch 
with developments in the Senate, where he 
normally serves as Democratic leader. 

JOHNSON is still confined to bed at the 
Naval Medical Center in suburban Bethesda, 
Md. Whatever activity he undertakes is 
under the careful eye of doctors treating 
him for a heart attack they have termed 
moderately severe. 

But through members of his immediate 
family, a few aids; and 1 or 2 Senate col- 
leagues who are permitted to visit him, the 
Texas Senator keeps abreast of developments. 

He reads the newspapers and some selected 
correspondence previously checked over by 
assistants. A television set has been placed 
in his room. A kind of censorship over it, 
as well as the newspapers, is exercised by 
his wife Lady Bird. 

She has been near him constantly since 
he entered the hospital, and sleeps in an 
adjoining room. 

The women secretaries of JOHNSON'’s cffice 
staff have set up shop in a room near JOHN- 
SON’s Own 16th floor suite. They are on duty 
in turns during the day, alternating between 
the hospital and the Capitol. 

Their job at the hospital is largely to han- 
dle the telephone calls, letters, telegrams, 
and flowers. 

The Senator’s brother, Sam Houston John- 
son, says LYNDON JOHNSON is “doing what 
the doctors tell him to,” adding: 

“They keep an hourly check on him, and 
make sure that he is not taxing his strength. 
If he’s feeling good they'll let him see some-_ 
one, and they watch to see that he doesn’t 
get tired out.” 

One of the attending doctors said if JoHNn- 
SON continues to progress, he may be able 
ot leave the hospital in about 3 weeks, and 
then spend another month or so in Wash- 
ington before returning to Texas. 
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SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7278) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my very great appreciation to the 
members of the Army panel for their 
splendid cooperation throughout the 
conduct of the hearings on the Army’s 
requirements for construction during fis- 
cal 1956. 

The Congress and the Nation have been 
very fortunate in having such experi- 
enced and able men as the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RILEy], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Fioop], the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp], and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MILLER] to carry on this 
extremely important work. In particu- 
lar do I express appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RiteEy], who acted as chairman during 
much of the hearings, and who brings 
to the committee a wealth of valuable 
experience from his work in this field 
in previous sessions of Congress. All of 
them have given tirelessly of their ef- 
forts and unselfishly of their time. 


I also want to commend the executive 
secretary of the committee, Earl Silsby, 
for the fine manner in which he has 
assisted in all of our efforts. I have 
never seen a young man develop and 
progress more than he has in the short 
time he has been with this committee. 
His work has been very helpful, and very 
valuable to us. 

As speakers before me have pointed 
out, we were confronted with a very dif- 
ficult situation, due to the lateness of 
the hour when the military construction 
figures reached us from the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Consequently, we were confronted with 
the necessity for crowding our work much 
more than is desirable, in order to have 
this bill ready for consideration. This 
work, in addition to all the other duties 
that attach themselves to all of us in 
the closing days of a session of Congress, 
has resulted in most difficult problems. 
I can see no justification for the delays 
in submitting the administration’s rec- 
ommendations to Congress, and I trust 
that we may have a higher degree of 
cooperation from administration spokes- 
men in the future. 

Be that as it may, we have tried to fer- 
ret out the facts that should be learned 
by a congressional committee in connec- 
tion with this request for military con- 
struction items. We have attempted in 
this bill to provide those essential activi- 
ties that we felt should receive first con- 
sideration. We have given prior con- 
sideration to troop housing, to depend- 
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ents’ housing to necessary operational 
facilities that are a part of any military 
base. We have tried to delete or to post- 
pone those items which could safely be 
deferred until a later date. It should be 
borne in mind that in practically every 
military installation a great part of the 
facilities are of the World War II tem- 
porary construction type. It was ex- 
pected that they would be demolished 
years ago. Unfortunately there has been 
a continuing need for vast military in- 
stallations, and we have had to continue 
their use. They are not the type of fa- 
cilities that we should want our troops to 
live in and work in. They are neither 
comfortable nor adequate. Maintenance 
costs are excessive. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I have been interested in 
the gentleman’s observation about these 
certain deletions that have been made 
by the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee. I was particularly interested in 
his remark that some of these installa- 
tions were of World War II variety, and 
were somewhat unsatisfactory. 

I notice that a deletion was made for 
the Academic Building of the Com- 
manding Generals’ Staff College at 
Leavenworth. I would like to say to the 
gentleman this particular installation is 
not of World War II vintage; it is of 
Civil War vintage. This particular in- 
stallation was put first into operation in 
about 1859 to accommodate a class of 
about 150 student officers. We have now 
enrolled approximately 1,000 and expect 
to reach an enrollment of 1,200 for a 
peacetime army strength. I wonder if 
the gentleman feels that in view of that 
this particular item here would fall into 
the general category he has described so 
ably. 

Mr. SIKES. I am going to comment 
on the item that the gentleman has 
referred to in a very short time. I know 
of the gentleman’s interest and I think it 
is most commendable interest. When I 
reach that point in the bill I will be glad 
to yield further to the gentleman. 

Now, if I may return to the general 
considerations observed by the commit- 
tee in marking up this bill, we empha- 
sized construction first of troop housing, 
family housing, mess facilities, and nec- 
essary troop operational facilities. We 
deleted or recommended postponement 
of theaters, swimming pools, branch ex- 
changes, and similar projects. 

Undoubtedly in the consideration of a 
budget request as large as this, contain- 
ing many hundreds of separate items, it 
is possible that the committee has made 
mistakes in its selection of items which 
are to be constructed. We cannot claim 
any unusual vision in these matters; we 
simply do the best we can under the cir- 
cumstances with the limited time in 
which we have to work. There are two 
items in particular I would like to dis- 
cuss. 

The first item is the Command and 
General Stafi College at Fort Leaven- 
worth. This is an old established 
facility. It has been one of the most im- 
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portant, I think, of all the Army facile 
ities. For many years it has been 
recognized as the center of advanced 
training for the higher officers of the 
Army. Practically every ranking officer 
in the service has attended this schog 
In addition many officers from Allied 
Armies receive important trainino at 
Fort Leavenworth. ie 

Request was made of the committee 
$5,433,000 to build an academic buildins 
for Fort Leavenworth. Although ye 
recognize the importance of the school 
the committee decided that it js - 
item that can be deferred. The pres. 
ent buildings are masonry structyyec 
They meet present requirements. New 
buildings will provide improved working 
and living conditions and are desirable. 
However the information that was giver 
to us by the Department of the Army 
showed that only preliminary plans are 
available for the new building. Therefore 
there is serious doubt that anything 
could be accomplished toward providing 
new facilities prior to the first of the next 
year, and accordingly the committee de. 
ferred the item. 

Perhaps a stronger case could haye 
been made by the Army for this facility. 
As a matter of fact, since the action of 
the committee has been made known, 
strong pleas have been received from 
official sources for reconsideration be- 
cause of the importance of the work that 
is done at Fort Leavenworth. 

I have suggested to them that if there 
are additional considerations that should 
have been brought to the attention of 
our committee, that these can still be 
presented to the other body. If this item 
is included by the other body then of 
course we in the House committee can 
have second look, in which case I shall 


for 


certainly review very carefully all the } 


facts. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Florida for the interest 
he has shown in this proposed academic 
building at Fort Leavenworth. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman will 
permit me to interrupt at that point may 
I say again that one of the determining 
factors in the decision of the committee 
was the fact that only preliminary plans 
are available for the new academic 
building. We felt it would be the first 
of the year before complete plans could 
be prepared and that no great damage 
would be done if the construction were 
deferred until the next construction bill 
is under consideration. 

Mr. AVERY. I agree with the gentle 
man to the extent that the deferring o 
this will not disrupt the morale entirely 
of the whole Army of the United States, 
on the other hand, referring back to some 
of the masonry buildings that have been 
converted into use at Fort Leavenwort 
for the commanding generals’ school, I 
know from my own observation that some 
of these masonry buildings that are being 
used are as follows: A stable is now con 
verted toa classroom. An old ridins hal 
has now been converted to a classro0 
I have seen both of these. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ntleman from Florida has expired. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. AVERY. This old riding hall has 
temporary petitions in and it is about as 
soundproof as a hotel room. Then a 
oymnasium has been converted into a 
ciassroom. I will grant they are con- 
ducting a college out there and a very 
efficient one, as the gentleman has men- 
tioned. There are exchange officers 
there from some 42 other countries but 
it is not a very impressive school that 
we can show the other countries that 
send their officers over here for observa- 
tion and training, that are sent to this 
college to be trained, and find themselves 
being schooled in an old converted stable. 

Mr. SIKES. I commend the gentle- 
man for his interest in that institution. 

If I may proceed, I would like to point 
to another item of great interest to me 
and I think of great interest to the com- 
mittee. It concerns the Wichita Wild- 
life Refuge. One of the major items of 
land acquisition in this bill is for ac- 
quiring an additional 20,320 acres of 
privately owned land at a cost of $2 
million for Fort Sill, in Oklahoma. It 
is also proposed to acquire by transfer 
from the Department of the Interior 
10,700 acres from the Wichita Wildlife 
Refuge. That would be 10,700 acres out 
of a total of 30,554 acres in the refuge. 

I think we all realize this is one of the 
most important wildlife refuges that we 
have in this Nation. Every person who 
loves wildlife and loves the outdoors ap- 
preciates the important activities that 
are being carried on there. The com- 
mittee heard the Army justify its re- 
quirement for this land and a strong case 
was presented. Fort Sill is the Army 
artillery school. That is where essen- 
tial gunnery practice is carried on. 
More and more are we dependent on 
very long-range weapons, including the 
atomic cannon, and guided missiles. We 
have a very large investment at Fort 
Sill, and no other base provides compa- 
rable facilities for artillery training. 
Gunnery practice with modern weapons 
is being carried on at Fort Sill with 
greatest difficulty. The present ranges 
simply are inadequate for the job. In 
addition there already is an element of 
danger in that it is now necessary to fire 
across Fort Sill and across a double 
highway and a railroad. Undoubtedly 
iv Is necessary that we make it possible 
for our soldiers to receive proper train- 
= in the use of weapons. We would 
be derelict in our duty here if we failed 
‘0 provide facilities for that training. 
Accordingly the committee acquiesced in 
= request for additional land and in 
J€ transfer of a part of the Wichita 
Wildlife Refuge. : 

Th this connection I think I should 
point out that the Army testified the 
Widure be taken from the Wichita 
ee a Refuge is the least desirable 
a8 _ the least used land in the ref- 
nee ‘hat it has but few recreational 
aClilties, 
ane _ committee had completed its 
uhendarin and had reported its rec- 
decsie 4 ‘vons to the full committee we 

‘ea & request from the Wildlife 


ge 
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Management Institute and others that 
they be heard on the transfer of this 
land from the Wichita Wildlife Refuge. 
Their request came very late because al- 
ready the authorization bill had passed 
both Houses of Congress, had been 
cleared by the conferees, and had gone 
to the White House. Our committee had 
completed consideration and markup of 
the bill. Nevertheless, because of our 
interest in this matter, a special hear- 
ing of the committee was called to hear 
all those who asked to be heard on the 
proposed transfer. 

I must point out that to my great sur- 
prise I found some of the statements 
made by those who oppose the transfer 
of this land are almost exactly opposite 
to the statements that have been made 
by the Army. They stated that the land 
to be transferred is some of the most 
valuable land in the refuge, that it is 
used to a great extent by tourists who 
visit the area, and that important rec- 
reational facilities are located in the 
area. The committee wants to be fair 
to both groups. It does not believe it 
has enough information to change its 
recommendations at this time, but I do 
feel that I should say to the House that 
I personally have a great deal of interest 
in this matter. I feel we should do what 
we can within reason to protect our 
wildlife resources. I suggest the possi- 
bility of working out a joint use program 
or of writing in safeguards which would 
insure a continuation of the wildlife 
management and conservation work at 
the Wichita refuge, without denying 
needed training facilities to the Army. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Our rec- 
ord also showed, did it not, that there 
had been a full day of hearings not only 
before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the legislative committee of this 
body, but also the legislative committee 
of the other body, and after hearing full 
discussion both committees approved 
this transfer? Did not our committee 
feel that we would be a little presump- 
tuous to overrule the action of these two 
committees without very careful con- 
sideration? 

Mr. SIKES. I always welcome the 
comments of my distinguished friend 
from Maryland. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. SAYLOR. I want to commend 


the gentleman from Florida for his in- 
terest in this wildlife refuge. I would 
like to say as one who has been keenly 
interested in its preservation I am per- 
fectly content to leave the matter in his 
hands and certainly will urge those who 
are interested in it to see to it that it 
is taken care of in the Senate. 

Mr. SIKES. I know of the gentle- 
man’s interest in this and other wildlife 
matters, and I commend him for this 
great interest. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Many of us have 
been concerned about the failure of wild- 
life refuges, especially as the gentleman 
from Florida was concerned about this 
unique refuge at Wichita. We are grati- 
fied that the gentleman has taken this 
attitude that they will explore and in- 
vestigate all of these alternative plans 
in order that we may, if possible, pre- 
serve the integrity of this very beautiful 
and very important and very historic 
refuge at Wichita. I congratulate the 
gentleman for bringing this matter up 
and trying to preserve this refuge, if it 
is possible, and at the same time protect 
our Nation’s interest. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman 
for his interest, and I know that he has 
contributed much in this important field. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. TIappreciate the 
remarks about the wonderful fish and 
wildlife facilities in Oklahoma. This 
happens to be located in the district I 
represent. And, it is not easy, being a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, representing both the edges and 
the Wichita refuge, to make a decision. 
But I think any decision that we might 
make or that we have reached should be 
in the interest of the country first. Of 
the 60,000 acres, approximately in the 
Wichita wildlife refuge, Fort Sill is tak- 
ing only 10,500 acres. That part that is 
being taken is not doing any serious 
damage to the fish and wildlife. It is 
not affecting the recreational facilities, 
Buffalo, Texas longhorn cattle, the fish- 
ing, the swimming, the boating, the 
Easter pageant, the wild turkeys, the an- 
telope, the birds, nor the native grass. 
Approximately 80 percent of the area in 
the fish and wildlife reserve to be ac- 
quired is behind locked gates and is not 
accessible to the public. The inaccessi- 
bility of this area is due to the very 
rugged terrain and lack of development 
on the part of the Wildlife Service. 

I think in the interest of the country 
it is essential, where you have millions 
of dollars of investment in the finest 
artillery field in the world, to see to it 
that they have sufficient range not only 
for the ammunition mentioned but other 
types as well. 

Not only is this in the interest of Fort 
Sill and of the country, but it is in the 
interest of the safety of all those living 
adjacent to the area; as far as the farm- 
ers and ranchers are concerned, it takes 
the homes of 55 families. I dislike te see 
that, but again I say it is in the best in- 
terest of the country that that land be 
taken. And it will enhance the value of 
Fort Sill where we train the men who 
will protect us in the future. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has made a very important con- 
tribution. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. I think it should be 
pointed out in considering this situa- 
tion that while we do have a regard for 
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wild life, we also have a greater regard 
for human life. With the added range of 
the heavy artillery that we have and the 
rockets and missiles, it is now neces- 
sary for them to go to the eastern ex- 
treme of Fort Sill and fire across a heav- 
ily traveled highway, across the post it- 
self, where the classrooms and the quar- 
ters are, and on into the hills. This is 
not in my district, but I trained there as 
a@ much younger man, and I think I know 
those hills fairly well, having walked 
over, ridden over, and dug into them. 

I feel that if it is necessary to increase 
the skill of our artillerymen to protect 
the lives of those who are there in order 
to give us more security for this Nation, 
that should outweigh any of the argu- 
ments made in behalf of wildlife refuges 
which are nice to have, of course. But as 
I said a moment ago, human life comes 
before wild life. 

Mr. SIKES. I assure my good friend 
that all of these considerations and those 
brought out by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM! were carefully 
weighed by the committee. It was upon 
these considerations that the commit- 
tee concurred in the request for funds for 
the additional land needed by the Ar- 
tillery School at Fort Sill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida | Mr. Sikes] has 
again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. The Army request for 
funds for military construction during 
the fiscal year 1956 was based on a pro- 
gram of $566,533,000. Our committee 
has recommended an appropriation of 
$483,612,060, a reduction of $61,388,000, 
and a 13-percent reduction in percent- 
age below the request that came to us. 

In addition, we authorize the repro- 
graming of $15,091,000 of prior authori- 
zations. I think I should point out that 
this entire Army construction program 
is not to come out of new appropriations. 
All of the money for this program is 
from funds that were carried over in 
the Army’s procurement and production 
program for prior years. The Army had 
a tremendous buildup in its procurement 
and production program during the Ko- 
rean and immediate post-Korean war 
years. That money, of course, was for 
weapons, tanks, trucks, and all the other 
thousands of allied items that are neces- 
sary for the Army to carry on its very 
important missions. When it was found 
that it was not necessary to spend that 
money, a part of it was held for future 
use by the Army. Now that money is 
being diverted to Army construction 
rather than having new money appro- 
priated from the Treasury. 

Of this appropriation of $483 million, 
approximately 32 percent or $160,500,000 
of the total, is for antiaircraft facilities 
worldwide, including land acquisition 
and construction of additional Nike 
guided missile positions, $48,283,000 is 
for permanent barracks spaces to pro- 
vide 25,222 spaces to house troops in the 
continental United States. Nineteen 
million dollars is for supporting facili- 
ties; battalion and regimental buildings, 
dispensaries, classrooms, and _ other 
standard facilities; $122,264,000 is for 
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family housing to provide 8,308 units of 
permanent on-base family housing 
owned by the Government and issued 
to troops in lieu of quarters allowances. 
Of this, all but 806 units are in conti- 
nental United States; $37,800,000 of this 
money is for land acquisition. Most of 
it is for 51,637 acres in Okinawa made 
necessary by the fact that Okinawa is 
a permanent bastion of the American 
forces. 

I would like to point out that of the 
thirty-odd million dollars for land acqui- 
sition in Okinawa only $7,500,000 is for 
Army use. The remainder is for the 
Navy and Air Force. It has been cus- 
tomary under our method of procedure 
for the Army to acquire land for the oth- 
er services. Thus this item appears as a 
charge against the Army budget, and 
it makes the Army budget look $22 mil- 
lion bigger than it actually is. 

Here is one important item that I want 
to discuss. We are providing for im- 
provements at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy that have long been over- 
due. I think everyone here who has 
been to the Academy realizes we do not 
have adequate classroom facilities or 
adequate barracks facilities for the boys 
who are training there. It is highly im- 
proper that this situation has been al- 
lowed to exist so long. This bill will 
help to correct that situation. 

Seventy-nine percent of the money 
carried in this program shall be ex- 
pended in the continental United States, 
the remainder primarily in Iceland cor 
in Okinawa. 

I believe that takes care of the primary 
items I wanted to discuss, but I shall 
point out that among the items deleted 
were funds for the west coast, Ammu- 
nition Loading Terminal in California, 
theaters which we felt could be post- 
poned, the academic building of the 
Command and General Staff College, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and in addi- 
tion, the Black Hills Ordnance Depot, 
and some units at Fort Huachuca which 
are not budgeted and on which the House 
has had no discussion and has had no 
justification from the Department. 

I am disturbed by the fact that not 
only the Army but also the Navy and the 
Air Force still fail to bring us plans for 
dispersal of facilities. We appear to 
have learned little in this atomic age 
about the very essential requirement for 
dispersal of military facilities. We still 
are concentrating our buildup of instal- 
lations. They are huge _ installations 
which grow bigger and bigger around 
central key activities. This, of course, 
makes them highly strategic and sus- 
ceptible to atomic bombing or to attack 
by guided missiles. I feel that this is a 
very dangerous thing, and that addi- 
tional stress should be placed on the dis- 
persal of those facilities. 

I think more particularly is this true 
of naval and Air Force facilities which 
are more subject to crippling blows be- 
cause of the fact that they are more 
completely tied down by dependence 
upon boat facilities and airfields. It has 
been testified again and again that small 
operations which can be carried on from 
many points are the key to this problem. 
But I see little that indicates a willing- 
ness to cope with threat at this time. 
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Return of the Fighting First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include an editoria] 
from the Boston Post, Saturday, July 9 
1955, entitled “Return of the Fightinc 
First.” : 

The ist Division has a magnificent 
combat record and certainly any veteran 
who was a member of this division has a 
right to be proud of it. At the moment 
it is commanded by a close acquaintance 
of mine Maj. Gen. Guy S. Meloy, a vet- 
eran of both World War IT and the Ko- 
rean war. The return of this division 
marks the initial phase of the Army's 
“Operation Gyroscope,” wherein com- 
plete combat units rotate with one an- 
other. 

The editorial follows: 

RETURN OF THE FIGHTING First 

The First Infantry Division of the United 
States Army, one of the greatest combat 
units in the world, is coming home after 13 
years in Europe. 

As part of the Army's new rotation system 
units of the First will board ship at Bremer- 
haven, Germany, at the end of this month 
bound for New York. By November, their re- 
placements will all be abroad and the last 
detachments of the First will be home 

When they get home, something should be 


ne 


done publicly—and something pretty 
portant—in recognition of the extraordinary 
and heroic service of the Fighting First 
No American military unit, so far as the 
records indicate, has ever been out of the 
United States on foreign soil for so long 4 
period. None has made a more extraordi- 


nary record record in two wars 

The First Division was activated in France 
in World WarI. Although most of its troo; 
were new then, it included units with a line- 
age as far back as the Revolution 

The division was sent to Eng] 
summer of 1942 to train for the l 
north Africa. They were the first American 
infantry ashore there, and their battle re 
in that campaign was tremendou 

When the High Command decided t 
vade Sicily, the First Division lived up t 
name and its record. They were the ist 
infantry ashore in that campaig! 

After Sicily, they were withdrawn to pre- 
pare for the invasion of France. On Jun 
1944, a little more than 10 years ago, Wey 
landed in the Normandy beachhead, unde 
terrific fire, and captured their positiol 
Seven days later, they led the Amel 
breakthrough and captured Marigny. 


Before the war ended, they had 
When te 


ind in the 


capture 








more than 47,000 prisoners . 
shooting was over, they took over in German) 
as the solid keystone of American defense. 
There is less need for them now 1 atl 
many. The NATO army is in reasing ane 


will be augmented in 2 years by elem , 
West German troops. But the First was &" 
hand, ready for war, in the grim days Wi" 
the Russians had few other first-line 00%” 
to face their millions. = 

The Russians have always been afraid a 
the German Army, because it came Vv! 
close to destroying them. They might wer 
fear the American Fighting First Divisio” 
even more. For the First met and shatte®™” 
every one of the best German divisions" 
Kasserine Pass to Soissons. 












1955 


It was time to bring them home. They are 


the first and best of our Infantry Regulars, 
and we are proud of them, and grateful, 


wo. 





What Communists Mean by “Cold War” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
the Geneva Conference begins we need 
to remind ourselves of the true nature 
of the problem we face there. We want 
to end the cold war; they intend to win 
it. Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Scripps Howard papers of July 5 which 
describes the situation incisively: 

WHat THEY MEAN BY “COLD WAR” 


The decision of Pravda, the Communist 
Party newspaper, to play up with approval 
one sentence from President Eisenhower's 
last news conference is not surprising. 

The Presidential sentence was: “Stop talk- 
{ng about cold war.” 

Taken alone that sentence plays right into 
the current Communist propaganda slogan: 
“End the cold war.” 

The Communist game, of course, is to try 
to equate the President’s remarks with its 
own propaganda slogan. 

This incident highlights a danger of which 
there seems to be little awareness in these 
days of high optimism about the Big Four 
Conference. It is the tricky game of words 
and slogans at which the Communists are 
masters and at which the West has proved 
if most inept. 

ll, the Communists made a lot of 
hay for awhile with “Peaceful coexistence”— 
until Western leaders deflated that phrase 
by showing that the Communists didn’t 
mean what the phrase means to Westerners. 

After a lull, the Commies resumed their 
mpaign—using “end the cold war” 
as the key slogan, 

The Soviets are making more headway this 

ie—primarily because no top leader in the 
Western World has taken the time or trou- 

t xplain to the people that the real 
meaning of the Red slogan is total surrender. 
Even President Eisenhower in extemporane- 
ous ret Ks fell into the Red trap. 

When the Soviets talk about ending the 

they mean that the United States 
, sive up all its foreign bases, disman- 
we the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
)), take all of its troops home, abolish 

‘ear weapons, stop talking about the 

Eastern European satellites, and forget about 

* International conspiracy of Communist 

i and subjugation. In Red jargon, 

one United States must give up its positions 

°! Strength and be willing to appease Mos- 
Cow in a gigantic Munich. 

Ih er words, to satisfy the Soviet de- 
mand for an end of the cold war the West, 
espe the United States, must stop doing 
everything it laboriously has done for 10 


ee ‘o protect the free world from Commu- 


domination. 

the West talks about ending the 
8 var it means freedom for Soviet satel- 
“Ss, an end of the international Commu- 
> a apicany, lifting of the Iron Curtain, 
a ‘ton an real freedom for Germany, 
“rea, and Indochina, All these the Soviets 


reject 


rd 


s8ubdver 


Nict 
Ail 


; ene is no East-West agreement on the 
‘npest definition of “cold war.” 
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Therefore it is delusion with tremendous 
danger for the West to talk loosely about 
ending the cold war—as though it agreed 
with the Red propagandists. It is difficult 
for western leaders not to oppose any kind 
of war—cold or hot. Their alternative is to 
remind their people it was the Communists 
who started the cold war and it is the Com- 
munists who can end it with reasonable in- 
ternational behavior. 

To stop talking about the cold war until 
the Communists really have changed their 
policies is to run the risk of losing the cold 
war to the Commies—which is exactly the 
objective of the new rulers in the Kremlin 
with their soft talk. 





Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Judiciary Committee held hear- 
ings last week on the vital civil rights 
bills which have been introduced by a 
number of the Members this year. Iap- 
peared before the subcommittee headed 
by my distinguished colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. LANE]. With your per- 
mission, I would like to place in the REec- 
orp at this time the text of the remarks 
which I made in the committee. It is my 
earnest hope that the Congress will act 
favorably and promptly on these meas- 
ures. 

The remarks follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to appear here today concerning these vital 
civil rights bills. I thank you for this op- 
portunity. 

As you know there are a great many meas- 
ures pending which deal with this question. 
Many are identical and serve as evidence of 
the great interest in and need for the legis- 
lation proposed. There seems to be several 
basic groups into which these bills fall. 

There are two groups of omnibus bills: 
The first of these, introduced by Congress- 
men POWELL, ADDONIZIO, RODINO, and BarR- 
Ratt O'HARA, contain much that the other 
proposals embody, but adds the so-called 
FEPC provisions. This I wholeheartedly 
support as I do the other measures designed 
to ensure equality of oportunity for all. 

The second group of omnibus bill, includes 
my own, H. R. 3423. These also include 
much that a number of the other bills pro- 
pose and provide for the prohibition of dis- 
crimination in interstate transportation. It 
seems to me that in this area of Federal juris- 
diction the enactment of such basic legisla- 
tion is long overdue. The public shame of 
forcing certain American citizens to ride in 
Gesignated areas of public conveyances and 
to accept inferior accommodations is abhor- 
rent to every concept of freedom we cherish 
and degrades not only the person discrim- 
inated against, but the entire Nation for 
allowing the practice to survive. The con- 
cept of segregation remains with us in defi- 
ance of the Supreme Court and the Consti- 
tution. 


The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning this bill contains the 
very clear statement that since the present 
law (sec. 3 (1) Interstate Commerce Act) 
“neither require nor prohibits segregation 
of the races’’ the Commission “has limited its 
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inquiry to the question whether equal ac- 
commodations and facilities are provided for 
members of the two races.” Discrimination 
is inherent in that statement. The Supreme 
Court ruled in Brown v. Board of Education 
(347 U. S. 343, 1954), “Separate * * * facili- 
ties are inherently unequal.” The Court, 
to its everlasting credit has discarded the 
ancient mockery of freedom called “separate 
but equal.” Shall we do less? I am told 
that we received the best international press 
we have had since the Marshal plan, as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision. If we 
were to act now to eliminate this shameful 
condition on the eve of the Four Power Con- 
ference at Geneva, it would, I am sure, be 
most helpful to the President, and to the 
cause of freedom which we so earnestly 
espouse. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
clined to openly take a position on this pro- 
posal in view of certain cases now pending 
before it, where the precise question at issue 
is involved. It is my understanding that the 
two cases which are cited have been pending 
for some time. In view of this reluctance or 
hestancy on the part of the Commission and 
the emphatic decision of the Supreme Court, 
it would seem all the more urgent for Con- 
gress to act now and prevent any further de- 
lay in eliminating finally this rejected doc- 
trine. 

The next group of bills generally deal with 
a form of murder some times called “lynch- 
ing.’ That such legislation outawing mob 
violence and granting the injured the op- 
portunity to recover damages has not been 
previously enacted is most surprising to me. 

Similarly, the next group of bills relating 
to activities which can be characterized as Ku 
Klux Klan marauding would certainly appear 
as appropriate in reaffirmance of constitu- 
tional guarantees upon which our society is 
based. Lest it be thought that such activity 
no longer plagues us, I have here a small 
clipping from a magazine published this week 
reporting such an incident near Chicago 
there was gunfire. 

The fourth group of bills would authorize 
the ceation of a Commission on civil Rights 
in the executive branch of the Government. 
We are all most conscious of the war being 
waged around the world for the minds and 
hearts of men. The Communists use every 
trick in the book to picture themselves as the 
champions of the downtrodden. We spend 
millions of dollars annually throughout the 
world to combat this falsehood and to pro- 
mote the true concept of freedom and democ- 
racy which is our heritage. We delude our- 
selves if we think that excessive security safe- 
guards can prevent Communist propaganda 
from influencing minds which are constantly 
subjected to injustice and intolerance. The 
Supreme Court pointed this out in the Brown 
case (supra) when they held that the im- 
pact of segregation is greater when it has the 
sanction of the law. 

The next group of bills in intended to 
strengthen the law relating to the right of 
qualified citizens to vote freely for candi- 
dates of their own choice. Intimidation of 
voters and discrimination against certain 
otherwise eligible citizens is the mark of dic- 
tatorship. The violation of these rights in 
this free Nation should be made the subject 
of stringent penalties, both civil and crimi- 
nal, as these bills propose. 

The next to last group provides for the re- 
organization of the Department of Justice by 
the creation of a new Civil Rights Division. 
This Division coupled with an augmented 
FBI, as these bills propose, would do much 
for the preservation and enforcement of the 
civil rights secured by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

Finally, H. R. 3420, and the other bills in 
the last group, would prohibit attempts to 
(1) hold another in peonage; (2) entice an- 
other into slavery; and (3) sell another into 
involuntary servitude. The prohibition 
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against what is commonly called “shanghai” 
attempts is extended to cover all modes of 
transportation rather than vessels only. 

It is significant to note that in connection 
with this proposal the Department of Justice 
has reported that it would have no objection 
to its enactment. These bills make criminal 
the various acts now merely proscribed by the 
law. Penalties imposing fines of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years or both are provided for all such 
violations. I do not believe there can be any 
objection whatever to the enactment of these 
amendments. 

There are other proposals I know, which 
merit your consideration. I hope that I have 
not taken too much of your valuable time or 
delayed any other Members. My own interest 
in this legislation and the urgent need for 
its enactment has prompted me to make this 
appeal to you. I earnestly hope you will act 
favorably on these bills. Thank you. 





Will Automation Become Our Servant or 
Our Master? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I wish to include the following 
radio address I delivered over WMEX, 


Boston, Mass., on Saturday, July 16, 
1955: 

A strange, new word has come into our 
language. 


Its name is “automation.” 

It refers to automatically controlled ma- 
chines that do the work once done by human 
beings. The machines that seem to have a 
brain. 

In time automation will be as common as 
the automobile. 

At the present, however, this approaching 
technique is not altogether welcome. 

Some people fear that it will throw mil- 
lions out of work. 

Others naturally suspect and dislike any 
machine that seldom gets tired, never makes 
a mistake, and has the uncanny faculty of 
being smarter in its fashion than many 
people. 

We stand on the threshhold of a great rev- 
olution in human affairs. A bloodless one, 
that will make the standard of living that 
we enjoy in 1955 seem primitive to the 
people inhabiting this earth in the year 
2000. 

We must make certain adjustments in 
our own way of thinking and arrive at con- 
trols over the controling automatic ma- 
chines, either by law or collective bargain- 
ing, to make these mechanical servants work 
for the benefit of all. 

The manifold possibilities of nuclear ener- 
gy, linked to automation, will open up the 
greatest forward movement in history. 

Assuming, of course, that the Communists 
are made to behave. 

Already, the United States has too much 
of one commodity, food. Automation will 
undoubtedly bring a surplus of some indus- 
trial goods, unless we spread our distribu- 
tion. 

It is fantastic, in one way, that we should 
have an excess of food, while hundreds of 
millions of people in Africa, China, India, 
and parts of Soviet Russia do not get enough 
to eat. 


It has been suggested that we give some 
of our superabundance to help the less for- 
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tunate in other lands, thereby promoting 
trust and friendship and cooperation among 
the peoples of this world. I believe that we 
should do this, out of the goodness of the 
American heart. At the same time it would 
serve as a guide and encouragement to other 
peoples, as proof that only under freedom 
can man enjoy the harvest of his own skill, 
and effort, and enterprise. 

In the United States we have over $7 bil- 
lion worth of surplus food. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation of our Government buys 
up the extra corn, wheat, rice, cheese, but- 
ter, and dry milk that the farmers cannot 
sell without depressing the market price. It 
costs $700,000 every day, just to keep this 
surplus stored in grain elevators, warehouses. 
In addition, much of it is held in the holds 
of hundreds of ships of the reserve fleet at 
more expense. 

The CCC tries to fight its way out of this 
surplus by giving some of it away to schools, 
charitable institutions, and to persons in 
need. But still the flood of grain piles up. 

Because not enough storage space is avail- 
able, the Government has been forced to 
build storage bins in more than half the 
States. 

The Congress has cut the wheat-acreage 
allotment in an effort to control overproduc- 
tion, but this doesn’t seem to do much good, 
for improved methods make it possible to 
grow more wheat per acre as time goes on. 

We can understand the position of the 
farmers, and we realize that their income 
and purchasing power must be maintained, 
as a prop to our national economy. It does 
seem strange, however, that the farmers 
who were always considered to be the ex- 
ponents of self-reliance and self-sufficiency, 
should insist upon such expensive and waste- 
ful subsidies for themselves. 

The whole price-support program points 
up the great dilemma: “How to control, or 
manage, or distribute, the overproduction 
in agriculture?” 

Unless we find the right formula for this, 
we shall have two problems on our hands 
when automation brings overproduction of 
industrial goods. 

In the recent session of Congress, a strong 
effort was made to repeal flexible price sup- 
ports, replacing them with rigid, and higher 
subsidies. Congressmen from the industrial 
States were obliged to oppose this move, to 
save consumers from the higher prices that 
would result from higher supports. 

Farm surpluses pose a very serious prob- 
lem. 

The Government, for various reasons, can- 
not dispose of the excess. 

If we try to sell them at cut prices abroad, 
such a@ move would have a harmful effect on 
foreign economies. The corner grocer would 
strenuously object if we tried to give them 
away to the consumers of our own country. 

Back in the 1930's, people were outraged 
by a Government policy that encouraged 
farmers to plow over their crops, and to 
slaughter hogs rather than send them to 
market in order to prevent the complete 
collapse of farm prices and farm incomes. 

Today, we are appalled by any suggestion 
that extra food be destroyed in order to keep 
farm prices up. 

How to control overproduction on the 
farms, is a question that is difficult to answer. 
Farmers, like other people, do not change 
their accustomed ways easily. A farmer who 
has spent years in raising wheat or cotton, 
is not easily convinced that he should change 
to some other crop, that might be useful to 
industry; or assured that there will be a 
market for it. 

The convenient way, for the present, is for 
the Government to bail him out. 

The whole program is unmanageable. 

We must find a better method and soon, 


From this experience, we must also antici- 
pate a similar problem arising out of the 
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forthcoming industrial overproduction 80 
that we may make the adjustments that wij) 
prevent unemployment and waste. 

Before the industrial revolution in the 
last century, the production of food anq 
clothing and housing and durable goods 
depended to a large extent upon the brute 
strength of men and horses. 

Then we fitted man to the machines, py 
making him a cog on the assembly lines f 

Now we are beginning to substitute auto. 
matic electronic controls that will produce 
for him, and protect him even in his sleep 

Where one man, checking the dials, can 
superintend a huge machine that takes a 
raw material and carries it through all the 
steps to the finished product with a negli. 
gible expenditure of his own physical energy 
and with little strain upon his nervous sys- 
tem. 

One man doing the work that once re. 
quired hundreds of hands. 

What happens to the millions of workers 
who would be displaced as automation takes 
over? 

Although our population will be increas- 
ing, the number of those available for work 
will not keep pace. 

At the beginning, more and more of our 
children are going to college, which means 
that they will start their lifework at a later 
age. 

At the other end of the cycle, thanks to 
old-age and survivors insurance, and various 
private retirement plans, more people will be 
leaving the ranks of the employed at an 
earlier age. 

While these factors will reduce the demand 
for jobs, they will not eliminate the unem- 
ployment that will be the immediate result 
of increasing automation. 

Labor leaders are beginning to worry about 
the workers who will be displaced by the 
new labor-saving machines. 

To offset this, there is a movement to re- 
duce the workweek from 40 hours to 35 
hours; to discourage people from holding two 
jobs; and to bargain for a guaranteed annual 
wage in the largest industries. 

It is my guess, based on adjustments made 
to similar challenges in our economic history 
that we will accommodate ourselves to 
progress without any severe dislocations 

Shortly after the turn of the century there 
was fear that technology would throw many 
people out of work. But new products and 
new services came after the machines so that 
today we have a far better distribution of 
jobs and income than we ever had before 

Automation, by reducing labor costs, will 
mean larger profits that must circulate to 
create new enterprises and new jobs 

We should not be afraid of havi 
much, as long as we diversify. 

Take the case of such giants as Dupont 
and Union Carbide. Through research de- 
velopment they have doubled the number 
of items that they manufacture today In 
comparison with their product line of 1926 
Thanks to their ability in creating new prod- 
ucts, that contribute to our rising standard 
of living by opening up expanding markets 


ng too 


Only those who feel comfortable with 
things as they are distrust the changes a 
are the inevitable partners of progress 

We who believe in the American future 

welcome 


knowing that it can never be static 
any improvements that are capable of pro- 
ducing widespread abundance and a shorter 
workweek. Because we believe that people 
will have greater pride and satisfaction 1! 
their work once they are liberated from 
the drone-like repetition of the assembly 
line and will recover their dignity as crafts- 
men. When man becomes not the slave of 
the machine but its master, a new era in 
human development will arrive. 

For greater leisure will bring to all peop’? 
the opportunity to enlarge their ow 
horizons, 











mis is the good that will come of auto- 
r if we put it to use for the general 


j 


mation 

” hale a3 not to minimize the adjustments 
that must be made, and the unique prob- 
iams that must be solved. 

nere could be trouble, instead of har- 
n y. if out-of-date thinking mismanages 
the electronic brains, failing to harness them 
+, cocial and economic progress. 

" History proves that we are a flexible people, 
able to adapt ourselves to changing condi- 
sions. without sacrificing our essential free- 
dom ind without throwing our economy 
out f balance. 

Whenever a revolutionary product or 
method is developed there is usually a 
pranching out. 

For instance, who could ever foresee that 
for every job created by the manufacture of 
automobiles many more would come into 
being through the auxiliary industries and 
sate services that accompany tens of 
millions of motorcars from design, manu- 
factu sale, use, maintenance, etc. 

In order that automation, the new wonder, 
shall be of benefit to all I believe we should 
gi me thought now as to how it should 
be regulated. 

The Congress should investigate automa- 
ti to set up those safeguards that will 

re the best and wisest use of this amaz- 
chnology. 





A Selling Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
of July 8, 1955, entitled “A Selling Job,” 
which is based on the statements of Con- 
gressman BEN JENSEN, of Iowa. 

In the short time I have been in Con- 
I have known BEN JENSEN to be 
ible, conscientious representative 
ym that section of Iowa bordering Ne- 


braska. His tireless efforts to help in 
Stabilizin® the Missouri River are not 
to be halted but are to be continued in 


a campaign of bringing industry to the 
available land along the river in both 
Nebraska and Iowa. 
The editorial follows: 
A SELLING JOB 


w that the Missouri River has been 
‘ under control with the big upstream 
aan nuch low-lying land along the river 
e for industrial use. So says Iowa 
tive BEN JENSEN. 

JENSEN says, Omaha, Council 
ther river cities must undertake 
es ' job to bring industry’s atten- 
the changed situation along the 


Afr 


1 idea, 
so likely to chill a seeker after 
ites as the possibility of flood- 
y lines of business have had costly 
along that line in the Pittsburgh 
lor example. 
it n ‘'y take a few years to convince in- 
», ists that the flood threat along the 
oe - nee been curbed permanently. But 
< we ney become convinced, Omaha and 
| Bluffs stand to gain heavily. Both 
iid be spreading the good news. 
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High Praise for the Dean of the Congress, 
Senator Carl Hayden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, within re- 
cent days announcement has been made 
in my State that our senior Senator, 
CarRL HAYDEN, will stand for reelection 
again next year. By virtue of hard work 
and statesmanlike conduct over the 
years, Senator HAYDEN has won the 
esteem and gratitude of nearly everyone 
in Arizona. Typical of the response to 
his announcement was an editorial pub- 
lished this week in the politically inde- 
pendent Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson. 


I have asked that this editorial be re- 
printed so that his colleagues may know 
that he is honored for his fine qualities 
“in his own country” as well as among his 
coworkers here. 


The editorial follows: 
HAYDEN, OF ARIZONA 


A few days ago an announcement was 
made that Cart HayYbDeEN, Arizona’s Demo- 
cratic Senator, would seek reelection in 1956. 


The announcement pleased practically all 
Democrats in the State, and many Republi- 
cans, as well. 


For Cart HaypeEn, dean of the Congress in 
point of service, who started his work as a 
representative of his State in the House, in 
1912, goes far beyond party lines in his 
service to his State. He serves all Arizonians, 
regardless of party, and very effectively, too. 

Politically, HaypEN is one of the least 
heard, but one of the most powerful men in 
Washington. His long record for fairness 
has made him innumerable friends on both 
sides of the aisle in the Senate, and his po- 
litical astuteness has gained him the respect 
of friend and political foe alike. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee he has the power, and uses it, to 
support legislation he feels is beneficial to 
his State; but even before he held that post 
Senator HAYDEN had placed his indelible 
stamp on the great distances of the Ameri- 
can West. The initials FAP on the national 
highway markers are there as a memento to 
HAYDEN’s work for Federal aid to the high- 
ways of the Western States where great dis- 
stances but small populations made it impos- 
sible for the States to properly construct 
sufficient main highways alone. 

The Federal matching funds worked out 
under HAYDEN’'s plan, permitted the con- 
struction of the great highway network we 
have today and which is constantly being 
extended. 

But to the people of Arizona Cart HAYDEN 
is more than just a powerful Senator. He is 
a personal friend to whom they turn when 
they need help. A letter to Senator HAYDEN, 
outlining the problem, never goes un- 
answered and seldom is it futile. His ability 
to smooth the way for his fellow Arizonians 
has been tried and tested often, regardless of 
party affiliations. Senator HaybeEn, folks will 
tell, is the man to see if you want to get 
things done.” 

Senator HaYpEN has been in Congress 43 
years, 28 of those years in the Senate. Ari- 
zonians will be glad to know that he is will- 
ing to run again and will undoubtedly send 
him back to round out his full 50 years in 
Congress and celebrate his golden anniver- 
sary as Mr. Arizona, in Washington. 
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Inconsistency Seen in United States Dairy 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the St. Paul Pioneer-Press of July 15, 
1955: 

INCONSISTENCY SEEN IN UNITED STATES Dairy 
Policy 


(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Secretary Benson is applying a much higher 
standard of adequacy of milk supplies in 
justifying high Federal prices inside eastern 
milk tariff walls than his Department law- 
yers Officially defined as adequate in justi- 
fying his cuts in Federal prices of factory 
Gairy products including butter. 

This fact was dug by the Pioneer-Press 
Thursday from the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s latest study, just released, of 
the impacts of sanitary barriers, Federal milk 
orders, State milk control laws and truck laws 
on the milk industry. 

As to Federal prices, both of dairy prod- 
ucts generally and of fluid milk for table use, 
Federal law requires that price supports shall 
be set at such levels as will insure ‘“‘adequate” 
supplies. 

In legal justification of his cut last year 
from 90 to 75 percent of parity in Federal 
price supports on butterfat, Secretary Ben- 
son, on advice of his lawyers ruled that a 
6 percent milk surplus nationally was so 
clearly adequate that he had no choice but 
to reduce the dairy price supports. 

But on April 19, Secretary Benson raised 
New York fluid milk price supports to about 
100 percent of parity, although New York 
prices were producing surpluses of 30 to 40 
percent over table milk sales even in the 
short production months, the Department's 
own report reveals. 

Secretary Benson's action on that day de- 
nied New York producers’ plea for a $6-a- 
hundredweight Federal minimum price. In- 
stead, he raised the minimum to $4.75 a 
hundredweight, as compared to the Depart- 
ment’s full parity figure for April 15 of $4.71 
for all milk. 

The new USDA study Thursday was hailed 
by Midwest dairy observers as narrowing 
down the hot and growing issue of dairy 
tariff walls to determination of the legal 
meaning of the word “adequate” as applied 
to milk supply. 

Disturbing Midwest dairying is this se- 
quence that grows out of Government ac- 
tions: 1. Eastern Federal prices of fluid milk 
are raised on one legal definition of adequacy 
while Federal dairy factory prices are cut on 
a different legal definition; 2, the higher 
eastern Federal prices on fluid milk stimu- 
late milk production there to break all rec- 
ords, while discouraging consumption; and 
3, the surplus unused there for table use 
spills over in subsidized competition with 
Midwest dairy products. 

In May, 59.79 percent of New York fluid 
milk production, or more than half a billion 
pounds, was thus unused as table milk and 
was sold at class III for manufacturing ata 
price of $2.847 a hundredweight. This was 
15.4 cents a hundredweight less than the 
manufacturing price in St. Paul. It meansa 
subsidy of New York dairy manufacturers 
in that amount, plus freight costs, as against 
Midwest dairy manufacturers. The subsidy 
was collected from New York City consumers 
out of their high fluid milk prices. New York 


~ 
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dairy farmers never get the high fluid milk 
prices. 

The new USDA study confirmed that con- 
flicting sanitary regulations hinder the move- 
ment of milk into a substantial number of 
cities, and that State milk control laws used 
a variety of restrictive measures. Although 
less critical of the department’s own Federal 
milk orders, it admitted that these contain 
some provisions that may be described as un- 
duly restrictive. 

Appearance of the study is expected here 
to sharpen the scrutiny by the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The Department’s study didn’t say any- 
thing about advice given by the consultants, 
including Drs. E. Fred Kohler, of Minnesota, 
and Roland W. Bartlett, of Illinois, both of 
them critics of milk barriers, who had been 
named by Secretary Benson to aid in the 
work. 





Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
my years of service in the Congress, be- 
ginning in 1939, I have regularly con- 
ducted polls of public thinking on vital 
national issues in my congressional dis- 
trict. These polls have been in the form 
of a printed questionnaire, requiring 
simple yes-and-no answers, mailed to 
registered voters in my district, regard- 
less of political affiliation. 

Responses to these questionnaires 
have always been excellent. The tabu- 
lated results, which virtually constitute 
a referendum of the district, have proved 
of enormous value to myself and, I hope, 
to my colleagues in the Congress. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has the wealthy, the poor, and 
the middle class. It has a high concen- 
tration of labor, white-collar workers, 
small business, large industries, and 
some of the finest farmlands found any- 
where. It includes a thickly populated 
section of Pittsburgh, extends to the rur- 
al areas, and takes in many large and 
small residential towns in northern Alle- 
gheny County. 

The percentage tabulation of the an- 
swers on this latest poll are included be- 
low without comment, along with the 
results of the poll concluded last Febru- 
ary 3, 1955. 

I trust they will prove as interesting 
and informative to all who study them 
as they are to me. 

The polls follow: 

Pol. RESULTS, JuLty 1955 

1. Should minimum wages be increased to 
at least $1 per hour? Yes, 68 percent; no, 
32 percent. 

2. Do you favor farm-price supports at a 
rigid 90 percent of parity instead of the ad- 
ministration’s flexible price support pro- 
gram? Yes, 11 percent; no, 89 percent. 

3. Would you favor using our armed serv- 
ices to defend the Chinese Nationalist islands 
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of Quemoy and Matsu in the event of Red 
aggression? Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 percent. 

4. Should we continue the foreign aid pro- 
gram for at least 2 more years? Yes, 51 per- 
cent; no, 49 percent. 

5. Do you favor the President’s highway 
program over the Senate-passed Gore plan? 
Yes, 79 percent; no, 21 percent. 

6. Do you believe that satisfactory progress 
is being made toward balancing the Federal 
budget? Yes, 55 percent; no, 45 percent. 

7. If income taxes are cut next year, should 
relief be evenly distributed at all income 
levels, rather than granting greater relief to 
low-income groups? Yes, 60 percent; no, 
40 percent. 

8. Should the armed services be permitted 
to draft men into the Reserves? Yes, 52 per- 
cent; no, 48 percent. 

9. (On the State level.) Would you pre- 
fer an adequate sales tax rather than Gov- 
ernor Leader’s income tax plan? Yes, 90 per- 
cent; no, 10 percent. 

10. Do you want the House to approve the 
Senate-passed bill permitting the construc- 
tion of a maximum of 135,000 low-rent hous- 
ing unnits in each of the next 4 years? Yes, 
43 percent; no, 57 percent. 

11. Do you favor free distribution of sur- 
plus food to the certified needy? Yes, 87 
percent; no, 13 percent. 

12. Do you believe that President Eisen- 
hower is doing a satisfactory job? Yes, 90 
percent; no, 10 percent. 


POLL RESULTS, FEBRUARY 1955 


1. Do you approve of Eisenhower's program 
in general? Yes, 90 percent; no, 10 percent. 

2. Should the budget be balanced prior to 
any important tax cut? Yes, 83 percent; no, 
17 percent. 

3. Do you believe that our expenditures 
for national defense are adequate? Yes, 76 
percent; no, 24 percent. 

4. Should the Federal Government en- 
courage and guarantee private health-insur- 
ance programs? Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 
percent. 

Should tariffs be selectively lowered 
through reciprocal trade agreements? Yes, 
72 percent; no, 28 percent. 

6. Should the draft law be renewed? 

85 percent; no, 15 percent. 


c 
2. 


Yes, 


8. 500 (Sen 


Glen Echo 


| Crorge, 


Power and storage dams Canyon, 


Participating irrigation proj- | Central Utah, Emery C 


ects (authorized). Gooseberry, Hammor 
Lyman, Paonia, Pine River 

} Seedskadee, Silt, Smit 

Part ) g ition proj- | San Juan-Chama, Navy 

ect j nally author Troublesome, Rabbit 

ized Divide, Woody Creek, 

Bluestone, Battlement 

chi Creek, East Rive 

Fruitland Mesa, Bo 


Grand Mesa, Dallas 
Pot Hook, Dolores, 
extension, Sublette. 


From the foregoing tabulation it may 
be seen that as to projects the only dif- 
ference between the bills is this: The 
Senate authorizes the Echo Park and 
Juniper Dams now, as well as the Goose- 
berry project, while the House version 
neglects to mention Echo Park and Juni- 
per, although it conditionally authorizes 
Gooseberry. 

Although the bills differ in detail, they 
are essentially the same in objective and 
in projects contemplated for develop- 
ment of water and power in the upper 
Colorado River Basin. Both bills must 
be considered together and treated as 


ite) 8 


Curecanti, Juniper, Navajo | 


July 18 


7. Should the minimum wage be raiseg 
90 cents per hour? Yes, 77 percent; no 
percent. 

8. Eisenhower says a salary raise for Mem. 
bers of Congress is long Overdue. Do yoy 
agree? Yes, 64 percent; no, 36 percent. © 

9. Should the incentives for men to remain 
in the military service be increased and the 
incentives to be discharged be reduceq) 
Yes, 82 percent; no, 18 percent. 

10. Should the voting age be lowered from 
21 to 18 years? Yes, 35 percent; no, 65 per- 
cent. 

11. Do you agree that the flexible price. 
support program is a marked improvement) 
Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 percent, 

12. Eisenhower said: “The transition to q 
peacetime economy is largely behind us. The 
economic outlook is good.” Do you agree? 
Yes, 78 percent; no, 22 percent. 

13. Do you think the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration is making satisfactory progress in 
securing world peace? Yes, 81 percent: no 
19 percent. 


) 
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49 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
$142 billion upper Colorado storage proj- 
ect approved by the Senate and the os- 
tensibly smaller House bill are one and 
the same thing. 

The bill as reported out by the com- 
mittee is S. 500 with all after the enact- 
ing clause stricken and the body of H.R 
3383, as amended by the committee, sub- 
stituted. We thus have two versions of 
S. 500. The projects they provide for 
are as follows: 





500 (House) and H. RB. 3383 


Flaming (Gorge, ‘ 


Glen Canyon, 
canti, Navajo 
Central Utah, Emery County, | 
Hammond, La Barge, Lyn ’ 
Pine River extension, 
Smith Fork 
Gooseberry, San Juan-C! 
Parshall, Troublesome, | 
Eagle Divide, Woody 
Divide, Bluestone, Batt 
a Tomichi Creek, East | 
twick Park, Creek, Fruitland M K 
Creek, Savery- | Park, Grand Mesa, D ‘ 
Fruit Grower Savery-Pot Hook, I) 
Growers extension, Sut An 


La Plata. 


Park, Flaming 


yunty, Florida, 
id, La Barge, 
extension, | 
h Fork 
ijo, Parshall, 
Far, Eagle | 
West Divide, 
Mesa, Tomi- 
r, Ohio Creek 


one bill. Should the House pass the 
measure before it, it is obvious that tne 
principal matter for the conferees lo Gb- 
cuss would be the treatment of the : 
three projects. Chief among them, 0 
course, would be Echo Park. , 
Should the House act favorably on We 
pending bill, it is likely that the project 
authorizations and other provisions ° 
the Senate bill will be added to the House 
bill in conference. In view of the fact 


that the Senate refused to eliminale 
Echo Park by a vote of 52 to 30, let no 
Member be deluded that Echo Park » 
not in this legislation 











1959 
Some Light on TVA and Dixon- Yates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article from the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press of July 12, 1955. This 
article bears directly on the Dixon- 
yates-TVA subject now currently under 
discussion: 

LINE HELD ON TVA BXPANSION 

Back in 1948 when plans for construction 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority's New 
Johnsonville steam plant were being debated, 
opponents of further expansion of TVA, in- 
cluding Purcell Smith, highly publicized lob- 
pvist for the private electric power industry, 
proposed that Tennessee cities build their 
own steam plants. 

Gordon Clapp, then Chairman of the TVA, 
denounced this proposed solution to the val- 
ley's power needs as @ backward step, as in- 
efficient from an engineering point of view, 
and as one that would be likely to end the 
valley's industrial development. 

Ken Whitaker, Chattanooga's most vocal 
champion of public power socialism, also de- 
nounced the idea of municipal plants. 

But now the public power advocates are 
shouting hallelujahs because Memphis’ de- 
cision to build its own steamplant has caused 
President Eisenhower to decide to cancel 
plans for construction of the Dixon-Yates 
private-enterprise powerplant at West Mem- 

his, Ark, 

The President ordered cancellation of the 
Dixon-Yates contract for the simple reason 
that Memphis’ decision to build its own 
plant made the Dixon-Yates plant unnec- 
essary. The Dixon-Yates contract was ne- 
gotiated to replace TVA electricity to be used 
by the Atomic Energy Commission at Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; to protect the Tennessee Valley 
against a power shortage. It was negotiated, 
furthermore, after the President had been 
nformed Memphis could not build its own 
No reasonable supporter of private enter- 
prise would want to see $107 million spent 
for an unneeded powerplant. If Memphis 
had given assurance in the first place of 
is intention to build its own powerplant, 
there never would have been a Dixon-Yates 

The public-power enthusiasts, who have 
indulged in ridiculous excesses of hysteria 
and bearing of false witness in their opposi- 

on to the Dixon-Yates plan, claim they 
have won a great victory by blocking the 
construction of the Dixon-Yates plant. And 
\hey have gained their end in that respect. 

But the most important issue in this con- 
roversy is that of further expansion of TVA 
m. And the Eisenhower administra- 

definitely held the line against TVA 
expansion. 

It is very clear from the attitude of the 
¢ power people that they are scheming 
lave the new Memphis plant “integrated” 
With the TVA. In other words, they want 
to expand the TVA by subterfuge. 

But President Eisenhower and Congress- 
men irom other parts of the country, whose 
constituents are tired of paying for “cheap 
IVA electricity,” are not likely to let that 
on 1. Certainly they should not let it 
aappen, 
. I Memphis wants to build its own plant, 

should be Memphis’ plant—and Memphis’ 
Problem And that, by the way, may turn 
ou quite a problem, 


t 
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Guided Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Joseph 
Alsop which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on Friday, 
July 15, 1955. Mr. Alsop discusses in his 
column the vital guided-missile problem: 

AND GUIDED 


The intelligence estimators have been sent 
into a quick huddle by a seemingly minor 
detail in the recent Soviet statement on 
Germany. In a passage concerning the hor- 
rors of modern war, there was a brief refer- 
ence to the invention of new, formerly non- 
existent weapons of mass destruction * * * 
atomic, hydrogen, guided, and others. 

In this casual manner the Kremlin has, 
in effect, declared that guided missiles which 
are weapons of mass destruction are now 
accomplished facts. And the Kremlin has 
further placed these guided missiles in the 
same grisly class as the A-bombs and 
H-bombs. 

The experts are not certain precisely what 
this may portend. But it is a fair bet that 
it means the Kremlin is well satisfied with 
the progress of its guided-missile program. 
The bet is logical because Soviet guided- 
missile development has been an all-out ef- 
fort, both more intensive and larger in scale 
than the comparable American effort, ever 
since the end of the last war. 

A deadly, unseen race is going on, in fact, 
to produce the first workable models of the 
true ultimate weapon—the intercontinental 
guided missile with atomic or hydrogen war- 
head. And in this race, while the Soviets 
are working all out and have now begun 
to hint of their own success, the American 
motto is plainly “business es usual.” 

The prevailing Pentagon censorship is no- 
where stricter than in this special field on 
which the fate and future of this country 
may quite probably depend. But anyone 
with the most trifling experience in such 
matters can see that there is little urgency 
in the American effort, just by taking a quick 
look at the way the effort is organized. The 
pattern of organization is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in the aircraft industry. 

The effort is headed up under Brig. Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever and his Western Divi- 
sion of the Air Research and Development 
Command. General Schriever has a total 
staff of about 100 persons. 

In addition, he has the consulting services 
of the Remo-Woolridge Corp., an extremely 
competent scientific group headed by the 
two former chief scientists of the Hughes 
Aircraft Co. General Schriever's chief sci- 
entific adviser is the brilliant Atomic Energy 
Commissioner, Dr. John Von Neumann. 

Such is the superstructure of the American 
effort to build long-range guided missiles. 
The actual missile projects are in the hands 
of primary contractors, who in turn employ 
swarms of subcontractors. Atlas, the pro- 
jected intercontinental ballistic missile with 
a speed 10 times that of sound, is a Convair 
contract, for example. Navajo, the slower 
ram-jet missile of intercontinental range, is 
a North American contract; and the still 
slower Snark is a Northrop Aviation Co. con- 
tract. 

The primary contractors by no means give 
all their time to these vast projects which 
have been confided to them. The Convair 
Co., for instance, is working on the F-102 
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fighter and the B-25 bomber, a new jet trans- 
port and a jet-powered flying boat, a seaplane 
fighter aircraft and the Terrier guided mis- 
sile, in addition to having responsibility for 
Atlas. The subcontractors are similarly han- 
dling the needs of the long-range guided mis- 
sile projects along with much other business. 

The Pentagon maintains, meanwhile, that 
the long-range guided missile projects have 
highest priority. “Every dollar that is asked 
for is promptly made available,” is the Pen- 
tagon theme song. But that is meaningless. 
Los Alamos, at the end of the war, had 8,000 
people at work behind the barbed wire. In 
the long-ranged missile effort, the substitute 
for Los Alamos is a brigadier general with a 
staff of 100, plus a rather small industrial 
company, plus a chief scientist who is giving 
this life-and-death job what time he can 
spare from his other duties as atomic-energy 
commissioner. 

Building long-range missiles is a vastly 
more difficult job than building A- 
bombs. What is wanted to do the job, of 
course is a Manhattan district type of organ- 
ization, outside Pentagon channels, able to 
mobilize all needed scientific manpower, en- 
joying a commanding industrial priority, and 
above all directed by the sort of huge col- 
lective or synthetic superbrain that was the 
Los Alamos laboratory in wartime. But that 
kind of organization would upset the Penta- 
gon’s dominant budget balances by develop- 
ing really massive expenditure requirements. 

The people now involved in the long-range 
missile effort are all admirable and capable 
people. But the organizaiton is wrong. The 
priorities are wrong. The Pentagon outlook 
is wrong (which is not surprising, since 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
originally regarded the whole effort as vision- 
ary nonsence). And so the Soviets are being 
given a golden opportunity to win the 
guided-missile race. 





Never a Better Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
copy of an editorial from the Yakima 
Herald published at Yakima, Wash., un- 
der date of July 6, 1955, entitled “Never 
a Better Chance.” This editorial points 
up the fact that passage of H. R. 5789, 
legislation which I introduced to provide 
for a means of financing construction of 
the John Day Dam, would be a smart 
business venture for Uncle Sam. I would 
like for all of my colleagues to read this 
editorial, and so, with unanimous con- 
sent, I insert it in the Recorp: 

NEVER A BETTER CHANCE 

It is reassuring that congressional Appro- 
priations Committees have voted to set aside 
$500,000 or $600,000 for advance planning 
for the John Day Dam, for never has there 
been a better opportunity to get the project 
done quickly and economically than under 
the present plan offered by Representative 
Sam Coon, of Oregon. 

The private power companies have agreed 
to put up as much as they are called upon 
to provide of the $273 million for power fea- 
tures of the dam. The United States would 
put up $37 million more for the navigation 
and irrigation features. The navigation part 
is important, for it will mean slack water 
navigation on the Columbia as far upstream 
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as Pasco. Although the private power com- 
panies are willing to put up the bulk of the 
money, loc&él public bodies will have an op- 
portunity to join in the plan, too, and it will 
be the Federal Power Commission which 
finally determines which agencies shall par- 
ticipate, and to what extent. 

Under the Coon proposal, the Government 
will construct, operate, and at all times own 
the dam. The partnership plan amounts to 
advance sale of power, which will bring in 
the money to build the dam. The other big 
dams were built from Federal tax money, 
which is to be paid back in 50 years through 
power sale. The local money in this case will 
pay for upkeep, maintenance, and operation 
also. 

The plan suggested by Representative 
Coon would be a smart business venture for 
Uncle Sam. It is timely because so many 
eastern Congressmen have become unwilling 
to put up so much Federal money for what 
they consider “local projects.” 





Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to extend an article en- 
titled “Hoover Commission Report— 
Veteran’s Friend or Foe?” which ap- 
peared in the May 1955 issue of the pe- 
riodical published by the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The article follows: 

Hoover COMMISSION REPORT—VETERAN’S 

FRIEND OR FOE? 


(By Joseph F. Barr, national commander, 
Jewish War Veterans) 


Any analysis of the recent report of the 
Committee on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, popularly iden- 
tified as the Hoover Commission on the Fed- 
eral Medical Services, which would reject the 
report in its entirety would be unwise and 
unrealistic. It would do a real disservice 
to veterans and to the medical profession 
for a good many of the recommendations 
made by the Commission in this report are 
excellent. 

For example, the suggested creation of a 
Federal Advisory Council of Health; the sub- 
stitution of outpatient medical care for 
hospital care for those who, having received 
maximum benefits from hospital treatment, 
can safely be released if adequate medical 
care is provided to insure against a relapse; 
the emphasizing of a sound program of ger- 
iatric medicine for the aging veteran with 
the view of keeping domiciliary care at a 
minimum; the establishment of a National 
Library of Medicine; the broadening of the 
program of preventive psychiatric medicine 
for those in and out of active service and 
the institution of an effective national pro- 
gram under Federal auspices to conduct 
medical research. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Some of the other recommendations, how- 
ever, are completely without merit. Others 
are not only deficient in merit, but seem to 
approach and, in fact, may be said to sur- 
pass the brutal, meat-ax, approach of the 
unlamented Economy Act of 1933. 

Some of the statements in the report are 
difficult to understand unless approached on 
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the premise either of a deliberate attempt to 
mislead or befuddle and confuse. 

For example, on page XI of the report, it 
is stated that a review of the Federal medical 
services shows great expenditures, 4,149 
million in 1954 including 2,030 million in dis- 
ability allowances. 

Does the report mean to imply that dis- 
ability allowances are a part of the cost of 
Federal medical servcies? 

The report on page 5, footnote 7, explains 
that the term “disability allowances’ in- 
cludes compensation for service-connected 
disability, pension to veterans for nonservice 
disability; monetary payments to retired offi- 
cers for disability; and disability payments to 
Federal employees. 

Why then, is the 2 billion 30 million in- 
cluded in the cost of medical services? 
These benefits must continue to be paid, un- 
der law, for disability, even if the Federal 
medical services program is completely elim- 
inated. No plausible, logical explanation ap- 
pears to be available for the exaggeration. 


TWENTY MILLION ELIGIBLE 


The report, on page 1, states that 20 mil- 
lion people are eligible for care on a facili- 
ties-available basis and that of this figure 
about 17,500,000 are veterans who are eligible 
for free hospitalization on their statement of 
inability to pay. 

This is inaccurate. Eligibility is based, 
under law, on a sworn statement of inability 
to pay, accompanied by a statement under 
oath, of assets and income. This material 
difference appears either to have escaped the 
notice of those who prepared the report or 
to be of no importance whatsoever in the 
view of the Commission. The Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States feels that an 
oath possesses some value and that a show- 
ing of pauperism should not be a requisite to 
treatment for an ill veteran. Apparently 
the Commission also feels that the hospital 
benefit should continue to be available to 
those veterans who require the treatment. 
The only difference, therefore, is, What 
should be the financial qualifications? On 
this issue the Commission proposes a com- 
pletely unrealistic idea of making the veteran 
assume the obligation to pay tor the traeat- 
ment if, at some later point in his life, he 
accumulates what some future bureaucrat 
may believe would justify an attempt to col- 
lect for the cost of the treatment. 

No statutory period of limitation is pro- 
posed and no guidelines are suggested on 
which any such action would be based. The 
very cost of administering such a program 
is appalling and the dread of facing some 
future demand would, in and of itself, be 
enough to keep many who are actually en- 
titled to the treatment, from applying for it. 


MORE CROSS SERVICING 


On page 7 the Commission recommends 
more cross servicing among the military 
hospitals and between the VA and Public 
Health Service hospitals. Both law and 
Executive order already provide for such 
cross servicing and one is tempted to inquire 
whether the recommendation was made 
with complete cognizance of the fact that 
treatment in Public Health and VA hos- 
pitals is based upon a completely different 
approach than that which governs military 
hospitals. 

In military hospitals the aim is and has 
to be, the most expeditious return to acutely 
ill individuals to the active services. In VA 
and civilian hospitals the patient generally 
requires long-continued treatment for 
chronic diseases. 

The report calls attention to the number 
of unused beds in VA hospitals apparently 
as a basis for arguing that this proves there 
are numerous surplus beds. As a matter of 
fact, innumerable applications for hospitali- 
zation are being denied by the VA—or the 
applicants placed on a waiting list, not be- 
cause beds, as such, are not available, but 
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because VA appropriations over the years 
have been so reduced that the personne] . 
service these beds are not available. It is 
this fact which causes the beds to be yp. 
used, rather than, as would seem to be indi. 
cated by the Board, the fact that these beds 
are surplus to the need. 


COST BASIS 


This whole concept of closing down hos. 
pitals on the idea of surplus beds ang of 
shifting between the VA and the military 
hospitals and the Public Health Service 
hospitals seems to be based on the idea that 
the cost of medical services provided by the 
Federal Government to any one of its Classes 
of beneficiaries and particularly to the yet. 
eran for non-service-connected disability 
would be reduced thereby. 

No citizen who is a taxpayer and this in. 
cludes millions of veterans, ever more con. 
scious of the cost of government because ot 
the multiplicity of local and Federal taxes, 
will oppose a justified recommendation to 
eliminate unnecessary expenditures. Hoy. 
ever, all citizens must oppose a recom- 
mendation not justified, and if there is 
need for the beds. 

The question then arises, who is going to 
determine this need, and upon what con. 
cept is this need to be determined? Does 
the fact that a bed is not available because 
of the lack of physician and nursing service 
to go with it mean that that bed is surplus? 

Does the fact that applications for medi- 
cal care for non-service connected causes are 
either denied or put on a waiting list be- 
cause doctors and nurses are not available 
mean that some of the beds which are not 
available on this account are surplus? With 
a determination of surplus beds based upon 
a true and proper evaluation no veteran will 
disagree but with such a determination 
based upon a lack of medical or nursing serv- 
ices because of economy at the expense of 
veterans, one cannot agree. 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


In its recommendation No. 6 the Com- 
mission suggests that all present outstand- 
ing authorizations and appropriations for 
construction of additional veterans’ general 
hospitals be rescinded except for those now 
under construction or under contract. This 
recommendation is based on the supposi- 
tion, unfounded as shown above, that there 
are available a sufficient number of beds 


Yet, in the District of Columbia, the only 
VA hospital is Mount Alto, an institution 
originally constructed in 1901 as a girl’s sem- 
inary, having neither the location nor the 


facilities which can adequately service this 
community of veterans. 

Congress has authorized, but has made no 
appropriations for, a VA hospital to be 10- 
cated on land belonging to the Soldier's 
Home, made available out of Soldier's Home 
Park, and adjacent to a new community 
hospital which is already under construction, 

In the District of Columbia area there are 
thousands of eligible veterans who require, 
for service-connected disability, let alone the 
nonservice disability group unable to pay 
the cost of hospital treatment, the medica 
service which a modern hospital would make 
available. As already stated, the Hoover 
committee itself recommends that hospita 
treatment for the mnonservice c ynnected 
should continue to be available. 

See, in this connection, the statement 
page 36 of the report that: “The © mms 
sion, however, believes that the sentiment 
of the American people is that a sick and 
really indigent veteran should be provided 
care in VA hospitals.” The Comm sion, 
however, is of the opinion that this ame 
ment should be made available only under 
added restrictions—to avoid fraud. 
ricking and 
treat- 
nat ib 


yn 


To justify its assertion of goldb 
falsification of claims for the hospital 
ment, the Commission relies upon W! 
calls a random examination in 


1952 by tne 








1950 


General 


ases. 
closer examination shows that about 10 


rcent of these cases were almost certainly 

goldbricking. The law and regulations at 
that time required only a statement of opin- 
ion as to the ability to pay. On that score, 
there might be a difference of opinion re- 
garding the nearly 200 cases where the weekly 
jncome was between $75 and $100 a week. 
No effort was made to ascertain why in 
any of the cases the affirmative statement 
of inability to pay was made. Who can tell 
whether in such cases the unescapable obli- 
gations of the veteran were such as to leave 
nim no surplus? 

Also, it is generally known that the report 
of the General Accounting Office in 1952 
was based on selected cases, 1. e., that these 
cases were not selected at random but were 
combed out in an individual examination 
of some 40,00 cases. An analysis of individ- 
yal cases that shows perhaps one-half or 1 
percent to be based on questionable entitle- 
ment, is a record that few institutions deal- 
ing with the public can equal. 

FUTURE LIABILITY 


Recommendation No. 9 is that a veteran 
should assume a future liability to pay for 
hospitalization based on non-service-con- 
nected disability, the debt so created to be 
payable in the future on a noninterest basis 
when and if the veteran ever reaches finan- 
cial security. 

In partial support of this recommendation 
the Commission calls attention to the fact 
that in some instances, where veterans have 
provided themselves with health insurance, 





Accounting Office covering 336 


some insurance companies have refused to 
pay the VA for services because no payment 
is made for treatment in veterans’ hospitals. 

To adopt the committee’s recommendation 


means that (1) a debt would be created, to 
be enforced at the whim of some individual 
or group—to hang over the head of the vet- 
eran and his family; and (2) the estab- 
of still another agency to maintain 
and administer the program of Collections 
thus envisaged. 

Recommendation No. 13 which proposes 
a transfer to the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the authority to establish 
and maintain medical criteria for disability, 
both initial and continuing, ignores the fact 
that the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
was created for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding a complete medical service and doing 
away with anything other than the practice 
of medicine by doctors. 

One who is familiar with the history of the 
law creating the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery (Public Law 293 of the 79th 
Cong.) cannot help but recall the criticism 
based on the allegation that VA doctors were 
hot engaged in practicing medicine but in 
paperwork. Hence the law to assure that 
doctors in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery would practice medicine. 

Rating disabilities or providing criteria 
under which disability would be rated is 


lichir 
ASTI 


hot practicing medicine. The proposal to 
'ransfer these functions to the Department 
®! Medicine and Surgery would not accord 
With the basis on which a separate Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery was created 


‘0 provide a complete medical service.” 
NOT ONLY VA 

One cannot ignore the fact that the Com- 
“ si0n'S report which covers the total pro- 
e am of Federal medical services, has, in the 
— of the public, been identified as relat- 
.6 only to the VA medical services program 
‘or the non-service-connected group. 
Pic report shows—in small letters it is 
ia ~that the VA medical program cost is 
- a over $700 million or about one-third 
— ‘otal Federal program in the medical 

‘0. Three and one-half million veterans 
ering from service-connected disabil- 


are suff 
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ities and even the most critical do not sug- 
gest any redirection of care to this group. 

What is the cost of furnishing treatment 
and of standby facilities available to treat 
this group? Should treatment be made more 
difficult to get? If so, what would be the 
cost in terms and despair—for this group 
alone? 

Are veterans to be the forgotten men when 
the alarm of war dies down? 

The Nation cannot—should not—must 
not forget the men and women who served. 

The VA medical service program has re- 
sulted in benefits which cannot be measured, 
aside from that flowing from furnishing vet- 
erans unable to defray their own expenses of 
hospitalization the needed treatment. The 
country, as a whole, has gained untold ad- 
vantages from the resident and intern train- 
ing programs. Medical research has been 
considerably advanced through the research 
programs under VA auspices. 

It is the view of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States that the direct and 
indirect benefits, which the country as a 
whole realizes, more than offsets the total 
cost to the Nation for providing an adequate 
Federal medical service program, and that 
the total cost of providing hospital treatment 
in non-service-connected cases, where the 
need exists and there is an inability to defray 
the expense by the veteran, when compared 
with the result, is not such as to justify 
either the specter of reckless expenditures 
or of alleged fraud which the critics of the 
existing program have raised. 

What the Commission says on page 36, viz: 
“That a really sick and indigent veteran 
should be provided care in VA hospitals” rep- 
resents not only its view but that of all 
veterans and citizens except for a few critics. 

Does any one actually propose any other 
program in this field? And, if so, what sel- 
fish motives do these critics serve? 





Orchids to Mr. Norblad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of my colleagues, I would 
like to point out that the people of Ne- 
braska, as those in every State of the 
Union, want value received when they 
designate us as trustees to conserve or 
spend their money. 

The American people are entitled to 
an attitude of good judgment on our 
part as their elected representatives. 

The included editorial comment sub- 
stantiates the consideration that the 
able Congressman WALTER NoRBLAD, of 
Oregon, has given to the taxpayers’ dol- 
lar through his commendation of the 
Post Office Department. And I might 
add that since January 1955, three post 
offices in the First District of Nebraska 
have been closed at a net saving to the 
American taxpayers, based on actual 
operating expenses and income, of ap- 
proximately $5,000. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald of 
June 15, 1955} 
ORCHIDS TO MR. NORBLAD 

Representative Norsitap (Republican, Ore- 

gon) stood up in the House the other day 
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to praise the Post Office Department for 
closing the post office at Keasey, Oreg., which 
is in his district. 

The Keasey post office was closed because 
its operating expenses were $1,550 last year, 
while it took in only $418. 

Mr. NorBiapD evidently was impressed by 
these figures. We can think of a good many 
politicians who might profit from his ex- 
ample. 





Illness Called Boost to Johnson —_— 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago, I publicly stated my belief that 
the senior Senator from Texas, Lynpon 
BAINES JOHNSON, is the best-qualified 
man in public life for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. Nothing that 
has happened has changed my convic- 
tion. 

I was very pleased to learn that there 
are others who share my belief. One of 
those is Holmes Alexander, the noted 
newspaper commentator who is highly 
regarded throughout our country for his 
excellent judgment and his perceptive 
insight into the political forces of our 
times. 

On Sunday, July 10, 1955, the Dallas 
Times Herald carried an article by Mr. 
Alexander outlining his views. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this article be included in the Rrcorp 
as a part of my remarks so that Mem- 
bers of Congress may have the benefit of 
the thinking of this highly informed and 
highly regarded commentator: 
ILLNESS CALLED Boost TO JOHNSON 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—Senator LYn- 
DON B. JOHNSON’S career, far from being 
ended by his illness, has been given a new 
beginning. 

I am able to report from an intimate 
source that the Senator’s closest political 
and personal associates now look upon his 
heart attack as a benign stroke of fate. 

One or more Democrats in town who were 
associated with Franklin D. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration are comparing JOHNSON’s ill- 
ness with the former President’s polio stroke 
in the summer of 1921. But JOHNSON’s re- 
eovery, his physicians now believe, will be 
rapid and complete, whereas Mr, Roosevelt 
was bedridden for many years and a cripple 
the remainder of his life. 

At 46 JOHNSON may look forward to full 
and normal activities. 

Contrary to loose reports, there seems to 
be no probability that JOHNSON will relin- 
quish his post as Democratic floor leader of 
the Senate. Even if he should offer to do 60, 
his Democratic friends and colleagues would 
not allow the resignation except under 
medical insistence. 

PRESSURE SEEN 

Although JOHNSON has repeatedly declared 
himself out as a national candidate in 1956, 
he may be under more pressure by his 
friends than formerly. Some of his backers 
are saying that JOHNSON will benefit both by 
the country’s warm-hearted concern for his 
recovery and by the opportunity which he is 
afforded to sit down and allow people Ww 


CAREER 
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come to him for discussion of national 
affairs. 

From my close observation of his career 
and of his processes of thought, it seems 
as certain as such things can be that JoHN- 
SON will be in inevitable demand by his 
party for a national nomination in 1956. 

The Senator’s plans are fairly well set for 
the immediate future. Circumstances will 
force him to revise his methods of work and 
as a strategist of political events he has 
always proceeded on an energetic but logical 
plan. It may be reported that he is over- 
seeing his own recovery in exactly this man- 
ner. That is to say, he is changing the 
emphasis from strict attention to all details 
to emphasis on big affairs only. 

Even at the life-and-death phase of his 
illness, which struck him down on July 2, 
JOHNSON insisted on receiving informal di- 
gests on the state of national events. His 
doctors, at first reluctant, later agreed with 
the Senator’s intimates that politics is his 
breath of life and must not be shut off. 


REST AT RANCH 


JoHNSON’s schedule calls for leaving the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital at the end of this 
month and returning home for a rest on his 
cattle ranch near Johnson City, Tex. 

In the autumn he will be examined by a 
picked staff of physicians who will prescribe 
the nature and amount of work he can do. 
JOHNSON will strictly abide by this regime, 
whatever it is. Present diagnosis already 
indicates that his heart will not be impaired 
once he recuperates from the present attack. 

In January he will be back in Washington 
with a staff of assistants to whom he will 
leave the myriad details which he formerly 
made his own responsibility. 

JoHNSsOoN’s friends believe that the attack 
this month might have killed him if it had 
come a year later, but coming as it did, it 
was a warning and an opportunity for him 
to make a change of pace which, in and by 
itself, is necessary for the kind of campaign- 
ing and political leadership which lies ahead. 





Memorandum Relative to the Big Four 
Conference in Geneva Presented to the 
State Department on Wednesday, July 
6, 1955, by the Polish American 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 6, 1955, a committee representing 
the Polish American Congress presented 
to the Secretary of State, through prop- 
erly designated officials, a memorandum 
giving the views of over 6 million of 
Americans of Polish extraction relative 
to the Big Four conference now being 
held in Geneva. 


The delegation consisted of Mr. 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish American Congress and president 
of the Polish National Alliance, Miss 
Adele Lagodzinski, vice president of the 
Polish American Congress and president 
of the Polish Women’s Alliance, Rev. 
Valerian Karcz, secretary of the Pol- 
ish American Congress, and Dr. K. 
Kozakiewicz, treasurer of the Polish 
American Corlgress and president of 
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the Polish Roman Catholic Union. It 
was accompanied by Congressmen AN- 
TONI SapLAK, of Connecticut, JoHn LE- 
SINSKI, Jr., of Michigan, and myself, as 
well as Mr. Karol Burke, the Washington 
Representative of the Polish American 
Congress. 

The memorandum made a very care- 
ful and valuable analysis of the prob- 
lems which led up to the present world 
situation and pointed to the necessity 
of correcting the injustice to the en- 
Slaved nations of the world as a neces- 
sary condition for the success of any 
negotiations which are intended to pro- 
mote the cause of the world peace. 

A lengthy discussion which followed 
elaborated on the immediate questions 
involved. 

I believe the memorandum to be a 
definite and valuable contribution to the 
advancement of this objective, and sub- 
mit it, herewith, for the information 
and consideration of this Congress. 

The memorandum follows: 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE Bic Four Con- 
FERENCE IN GENEVA PRESENTED TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1955, 
BY THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 


In view of the forthcoming conference of 
the four great powers, the Polish American 
Congress, as spokesman for 6 million Ameri- 
cans of Polish extraction, considers it its 
duty to submit its views regarding the pres- 
ent state of international affairs as it affects 
the United States of America. 

Soviet imperialism is a very serious threat 
to the peace of the entire world. In pursuit 
of its goal of world conquest, Soviet Russia 
is playing upon the fear of total war which 
permeates all free nations today. 

Many of these nations do not understand 
or perhaps do not want to understand the 
dangerous objectives of Soviet policy. They 
labor under the illusion that peaceful co- 
existence with the U. S. S. R. is possible in 
spite of the fact that the entire history of 
the Russian nation proves the contrary. The 
realities of the present world situation bear 
witness to the fact that we are not living in 
peaceful but rather in armed coexistence 
with Russia. 

From a small principality Russia has 
grown within a period of 300 years into an 
empire embracing over 8 million square miles 
of territory and a population of over 180 
million. The Communist revolution in Rus- 
sia did not alter this policy of conquest. On 
the contrary it accelerated Russian expan- 
sionism and outlined new goals. Lenin, the 
father of Russian communism, wrote: ‘First 
we shall take over central Europe, then later, 
the Asiatic countries. Then we shall encircle 
the United States, which will drop into our 
hands like overripe fruit.” 

In 1920, the U. S. S. R. set out to conquer 
central Europe by invading Poland. If suc- 
cessful, the plan was to continue its aggres- 
sive designs against all of western Europe. 
Thanks, however, to the heroism of the Po- 
lish Army, the Bolsheviks were routed near 
Warsaw. This crushing defeat prompted the 
Soviets to postpone temporarily their pro- 
gram of eventual world domination. 

The Soviet leaders worked out a careful 
plan of world conquest. At the basis of this 
plan is the propagation of Communist ide- 
ology abroad, which focuses its attention on 
existing social, economic, and political con- 
troversies in an effort to attract the dis- 


gruntled and the anarchistic elements. Un- 
derground Communist networks in every 
country are the vanguards of conquest. By 


engaging in espionage and sabotage and by 
contributing to the moral dismemberment of 
free nations, they are preparing the way for 
the final stage—world revolution. 
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By resorting to moral and physical terror 
the Soviets are forcing the people of Russia 
and those of the satellite nations to partic). 
pate in the gigantic development of Soviet 
potential with which it hopes to subjugate 
eventually the rest of the world. 

In 1939, German imperialism cooperateq 
with Russian plans. The German-Russian 
Alliance, which precipitated World War II, 
marked the beginning of Communist suc. 
cess, enabling Russia to seize one-half of 
Poland, all the Baltic countries, and Ry. 
mania. Soon after, the infamous Yalta Pact, 
the most shameful demonstration of the 
irresponsibility and naive credulity of West. 
ern leaders, enabled the successors of Lenin 
to realize a major portion of their goal of 
conquest without losing a single Russian 
soldier. Today Central Europe and much of 
Asia are under Communist control, with the 
Reds brazenly and consistently preparing for 
further conquests. 

What happened at Yalta is almost beyond 
belief. Poland, and along with it other 
friendly countries, did not want communism 
A Communist government was imposed upon 
them against their will. 

At the present time Soviet Russia is striy. 
ing to break up the anti-Communist front, 
to isolate the United States, and particularly 
to liquidate American Army bases on foreign 
soil. One of Russia’s most successful moves 
in that direction was accomplished through 
the Austrian Peace Treaty. ; 

While the Austrian Peace Treaty pushes 
back the Russian military front only a rela- 
tively short distance, it requires the Western 
Allies to withdraw from a much larger and 
more vital area. It eliminates American mil- 
itary bases in Austria and makes it impossi- 
ble for Austria to come to the aid c_ Western 
Europe in case of a Russian attack. Through 
the Austrian Peace Treaty, the Reds have 
also won a propaganda victory in the eyes of 
neutral nations, which view the Russian 
move as a sign of goodwill in the interests 
of world peace. Any interpretation of the 
Austrian peace terms as a concession on the 
part of Russia is premature. Because of the 
absence of Western Allied troops, the Reds 
can easily occupy the entire country when- 
ever it will suit their purpose. 

In reality, Russia needs a breathing spell 
to prepare for additional conquests, to com- 
plete its communization of the enslaved na- 
tions, to bolster the treasonable activities of 
the Communist Party in the free countries 
of the world and to build up its own war 
potential as well as that of its satellites. 

Russia needs time for a knockout superi- 
ority. It doesn’t want war until it is ready 
for it. That is the real reason behind the 
the temporary display of Red cordiality. It 
wants to throw the free world off its guard 
It would give us a few years of peace fora 
future of slavery. 

The Russian interpretation of coexistenct 
with the free world is best illustrated by 
Lenin’s own words: “The existence of the 
Soviet Republic with capitalistic st 
by-side is unthinkable for a longer per 
One or the other must eventually triumph. 
But before that happens a number of un- 
avoidable terrific clashes will take place be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeolse 
countries.” 

We, the Americans of Polish descent, per 
haps understand communism far better than 
many people. Our ancestral homeland, 4- 
joining that of Russia, not only thwarted 
the Communist designs upon Europe 3 
years ago, but during the last war it su- 
fered the most, and continues to suffer ul- 
der the Communist yoke. 

In these crucial moments of wo! . 
tory, we wish to present our concept of the 
most effective defense of the basic interests 
of the United States. 

As the most important requisite for peac® 
the United States must demand the emal 
cipation of all central and eastern Europes 
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intries from Communist-imposed govern- 


scat Only the restoration of complete 
independence to these nations would fence 
off Russia from Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and would eliminate the present 
continuous threat of aggression against 
Western Europe. 

A proposed neutral belt of nations, be- 
tween Russia and the West, can only be of 
real value if it is composed of truly inde- 
pendent nations in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. These nations, in an effort to preserve 
their national existence, would strive to 
maintain a lasting peace. They would con- 


stitute a barrier to the aggressive tendencies 
of both the Russians to the east and the 
Germans to the west. Of these central and 
eastern European nations, Poland is the most 
important for the following reasons: 

It is the largest nation and the most 
a =g 1omic potential is the greatest. 


Its ec } 
One of the three largest coal regions in 
Furope is located within its boundaries. 


Its passionate love of freedom would oper- 
»as a powerful antidote to poisonous Com- 
propaganda. In defense of this free- 
must be remembered, it made the 
sacrifices of any nation in World 


ate 
munist 
dom, it 


greatest 
War II 
; Its geographical position, separating Russia 
from Germany, is of strategic significance. 
We should never lose sight of the fact that 
a united, powerful Germany can in the fu- 
ture, as she has on many occasions during 
the past 200 years, become an ally of Russia. 
Even today there are many important circles 
in Germany, not at all communistic, which 
visualize Germany’s future and its expansion 
only through cooperation and harmony with 
Russia. 
By sacrificing Poland to Russia, the West- 
ern Allies opened a direct highway from So- 


viet Russia to the West. If Poland were free 
today, armed with American material and 
technical assistance, it would be a strong 
bulwark against Soviet aggression as well as 
a barrier against any eventual alliance be- 
tween Germany and Russia, s0 dangerous 





to the peace of Europe and the world. 

A free and independent Poland, with 
boundaries on the east fixed by the Treaty 
of Riga in 1920 and the western boundaries 


on the Rivers Oder and Niese, is essential 
the preservation of lasting peace in Europe 


America’s security. 


Exper e has shown that in our relations 
with S *t Russia only a firm stand and a 
Willingne to use force can achieve positive 
result The President’s wise decision to de- 
tend Formosa is an excellent example. 
Whene 


there is appeasement war is not 


It is essential that the United States should 
: to the aggressor. 

During the impending conference, Russia 
l or to have her illgotten gains le- 
will seek to safeguard them by 
tion of the nearest armed bases 

n Western Europe. 

We note with alarm that some prominent 
Z01 apable or unwilling to interpret 
aims, are urging the United 

states to take some chances in making con- 

c€ssions to the Soviets. 

ha en the slightest concession would turn 

me Conterence into another Red victory. It 

our troubles and add to 


Communist 


Would n 


OUr Woes 
Since Russia is not yet ready to wage a 


the time to make demands upon 
Russia must be told to relinquish 
se all its satellites, withdraw to its 
. ‘gina frontiers, and remove its puppet 
on ents and agents from Communist- 
ominated lands. 
io Red have no right to Poland, China, 
re ‘c, and Balkan countries, or other 
“lle territories, 


If the : 
" > Min United States would firmly demand 
tior ‘mplementation of the policy of libera- 


‘or Communist-controlled lands out- 


iltiply 


Malor y 


Itis now 
it 
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lined by the President 3 years ago, then the 
whole world would realize that the United 
States has finally embarked upon a course 
leading to freedom and peace. 

Liberation should become the core of 
United States policy. 

When the United States shows unrelent- 
ing opposition to all that is evil, when it tries 
to right the wrongs committed against the 
victims of Yalta and when it builds a solid 
foundation for peace based on liberation, 
God will bless our land and its people and 
protect our children from slavery. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 

President of the Polish American 
Congress and President of the 
Polish National Alliance. 

ADELE LAGODZINSKI, 

Vice President of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress and President of 
the Polish Women’s Alliance. 

Rev. VALERIAN Karcz, 

Secretary of the Polish American 
Congress. 

Dr. K. KozaKktewicz, 

Treasurer of the Polish American 
Congress and President of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union. 





The Status of Forces Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a statement which I had made a 
part of the record of testimony before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee on House 
Joint Resolution 309, the Status of Forces 
Treaty: 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the mem- 
bers of the committee for being permitted 
to appear and to submit a statement on 
behalf of House Joint Resolution 309, which 
provides for revision of the Status of Forces 
Treaty and other agreements, or withdrawal 
of the United States from the Treaty, so 
that foreign courts will not have criminal 
jurisdiction over American military forces 
serving within their boundaries. 

Under the Status of Forces Treaty, ratified 
by the Senate last year by a vote of 72 to 
15, the courts of foreign countries are vested 
with jurisdiction to try American servicemen 
for offenses committed against the laws of 
those countries. 

Because of this treaty, which obtains with 
NATO countries and certain others, namely 
Japan, Saudi Arabia, Lybia, and Iceland, 
procedural and substantive rights of the 
members of our United States military forces 
have been given away. - This is something we 
in Congress could not do, even if we were so 
compelled, by internal legislation by the 
Congress. It is only because of the interpre- 
tation of language in our Constitution that 
treaties are the “supreme law of the land” 
and need not conform to the Constitution, 
that this is possible. 

Several able and conscientious efforts have 
been made in this session to accomplish 
what is proposed by House Joint Resolution 
309, and I believe it is the overwhelming 
sense of the Congress that it must be done. 

The objections raised did not go to the 
merits of this resolution, but rather to the 
procedures by which it was suggested. 

We are informed by the Department of the 
Army that from January 1, 1954, through 
November 30, 1954, a total of 7,416 persons 
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subject to military law of the United States 
were accused of offenses subject to the juris- 
diction of foreign courts throughout the 
world. Jurisdiction was waived in 5,424 
cases, and 793 cases were tried. 

What happened to these American service- 
men who were tried in foreign courts? The 
complaints were dismissed as to 255 individ- 
uals, and 123 were acquitted. The balance 
were fined, given suspended sentences, or in- 
carcerated in foreign jails or prisons. As 
of February 10, 1955, the same source in- 
forms us, 58 United States citizens subject to 
military law are serving time in foreign 
institutions pursuant to sentences by for- 
eign courts. 

The numbers in themselves are not startl- 
ing. While I do not have the record at 
hand and cannot quote the actual statistics, 
I would not be surprised if a comparison of 
the number of crimes and punishments at 
home was proportionately comparable. But 
what is involved is a principle, as deep- 
reoted as our form of government. 

It was always my understanding that the 
Constitution follows the flag. Wherever our 
American servicemen go, wherever the flag is 
carried, the rights, privileges and guaranties 
of the Constitution go also. We have a Con- 
stitution that is unique. We have a concept 
of criminal law that has been evolved by our 
people, our legislatures and our courts such 
as is found nowhere else in the world. 

Several procedural and substantive guar- 
anties written into the Bills of Rights are 
peculiar to American law. One is the right 
to trial by jury. This right obtains in Eng- 
land, but in few other countries. Some 
criticism has been leveled at our jury sys- 
tem, and possibly with some merit, but no 
more eminently fair system has been de- 
veloped anywhere, and trial by jury is a 
right our people expect and are entitled to. 
Even if this right were granted and the 
jury system installed in all of these treaty 
countries, how difficult it would be for an 
American serviceman to get a fair trial in 
a Japanese court, before a Japanese judge 
and a Japanese jury. How improbable it 
would be that an unbiased, impartial jury 
could be selected to try an American service- 
man for an offense committed against a na- 
tive of the forum. And, with the language 
barrier that exists, it would be nearly im- 
possible for an American to conduct an 
examinatior of the jury panel to determine 
qualifications, bias, and other matters that 
go into the selection of a jury. 

Other practical considerations are 
volved. According to the treaties, the ac- 
cused American must be accorded by for- 
eign courts such rights as a prompt and 
speedy trial; to be confronted with the 
charges against him; to subpena witnesses 
in his behalf; to be represented by counsel; 
to have an interpreter; to confront the ac- 
cusing witnesses; and to communicate with 
his government. In theory, then, it would 
seem that many concepts of American justice 
are being followed. In practice, however, 
it is much different. Japan, for example, 
provides for court-appointed lawyers, but in 
many cases the Japanese lawyer cannot speak 
our language and cannot adequately com- 
municate with the defendant. He is not 
given an opportunity to consult with the 
accused before trial, does not sit with the 
accused during trial, and does not prepare 
an adequate defense—which would be con- 
sidered by most courts in our country as 
reversible error. I can conceive of many 
other practices that exist in foreign tribunals 
which would deny the American service- 
man “due process of law” as measured by 
our standards. 

There are certain matters of substance, 
matters of punishment that violate our con- 
stitutional prohibition against “cruel and 
unusual punishment.” They are shocking. 
Iam advised that the penal codes of France 
and Belgium still contemplate the use of 
the guillotine, and those of Italy and Luxem- 
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bourg command the firing squad for exe- 
cution of the deatn penalty—outlawed in the 
United States for many, Many years. The 
Dutch criminal code provides that sentences 
for periods not exceeding 15 years shall be 
served in solitary confinement, a practice 
followed in America for short periods of time 
only and then as an extreme disciplinary 
measure, a punishment for flagrant viola- 
tion of prison regulations. Under the codes 
of several other countries, convicts are per- 
manently deprived of civil, paternal and 
marital rights for committing relatively 
minor felonies. 

These are but a few examples in which the 
letter and spirit of the American concept of 
justice is violated. I am sure a Careful ex- 
amination of the criminal laws of these 
countries will yield many more. 

We are assured by many able legislators 
and lawyers that by the terms of these trea- 
ties an aceused is accorded all the rights to 
which a citizen of the country in question 
is entitled. That is not enough. We did not 
send our Armed Forces to Germany to make 
German citizens of them. They should go 
there with the assurance that in return for 
the protection they are giving us we at least 
will safeguard their rights. We should not 
be prepared to accept these treaties until 
these questions are answered satisfactorily: 
Do these treaty countries recognize a de- 
fendant’s right not to be twice placed in 
jeopardy for the same offense? Do these 
treaty countries respect a defendant’s right 
to refrain from testifying against himself? 
Do these treaty countries require that crim- 
inal prosecution shall be by presentment, 
indictment, or information in the manner 
prescribed by our Constitution or other law? 
Do these treaty countries accord appeal, 
habeas corpus, and other review proceedings 
that are guaranteed to our citizens—or, for 
that matter—to their citizens in the United 
States? Do these treaty countries permit 
bail or prohibit excessive fines and cruel and 
unusual punishment? Do these _ treaty 
countries presume a defendant innocent 
until he has been proved guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt? 

Unless all of these questions can be given 
an affirmative answer, substantial rights of 
our American military are being denied. A 
great injustice will continue to exist unless 
we take prompt action to reexamine and 
revise the Status of Forces Treaty. 





We Sing a Bold Song 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of security is a grave issue to 
which we must rightly devote much at- 
tention today. However, I believe we 
must always weigh the issues to assure 
that in our headlong rush for security on 
every side, we do not compromise or 
destroy the American birthright of in- 
dividual initiative. This spirit has given 
our Nation an invaluable climate of op- 
portunity which has, in turn, permitted 
us to make life more secure for our citi- 
zens. 

In this regard, I wish to commend to 
the Members of the House a thoughtful 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
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Somerset (Ohio) press on Thursday, 


July 14: 
WE SING a Bop Sone 

“Let me make the songs of a nation,” said 
Andrew Fletcher, “and I care not who makes 
its laws.” 

He was discussing ways to regulate the 
Government. 

Recent headlines: “Guaranteed Tariffs,” 
“Federal Aid for Education,” “Federal Aid 
for Highways’’—suggest that our desire today 
is that the Government shall regulate us. 

But listen as the Nation sings: 

“Davee, Da-avy Crockett, King of the Wild 
Frontier.” 

Perhaps it is brash optimism to suppose 
that this musical tribute to a rugged in- 
dividualist is a bubbling up of an awakened 
Nation spirit of self-reliance; or to imagine 
that a moppet who puts on a coonskin cap 
and chants “his land is biggest, his land is 
best” is much concerned with the economic 
reasons why this is so. Nor, most likely, 
does the adult who hears “freedom was fight- 
ing another foe” find anything there to alter 
his intentions to swap a little freedom for a 
Government subsidy. 

It is probably even ironic that, while cele- 
brating a man who scorned security four gen- 
erations ago, we clamor for security in our 
lives and ask restraints on those who grow 
strong by challenging the frontiers of today. 

Plenty of frontiers are left. So are men 
to challenge them. Matching their daring 
to the needs of the day, they blaze trails 
into the wilderness of consumer desires and 
hack out new strong points of jobs and pay- 
rolls. 

No folk tunes reward them. But in sing- 
ing “Davy Crockett” we sing our admiration 
for the pioneer spirit of yesterday. There is 
hope that we may yet recognize it close at 
hand. 





Poker Players at Geneva 
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oF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the eyes 
of the world today are turned toward 
Geneva and the so-called summit meet- 
ing. We hope for real steps toward a 
comfortable peace, but we dare not be 
optimistic, for we know that no real 
strides have been made at similar meet- 
ings in the past—in fact, they have re- 
sulted in backward steps for the free 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial of timely interest 
from the July 18, 1955, edition of the 
New York Daily News: 

POKER PLAYERS AT GENEVA 

The Big Four summit conference Opens 
today at Geneva, Switzerland—a sort of 
glorified poker game to be played by the 
heads of state of Britain, France, Russia, and 
the United States. 

These men are British Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden, French Premier Edgar Faure, 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin, and United 
States President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Ad- 
visers and aids will hike the total number of 
conferees. 

The conference is to last 6 days at most 
because General Eisenhower has made it 
clear that he isn’t going to sit around chew- 
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ing the fat longer than that. He has to be 
home on the job by next Sunday. The Ry. 
sians, of course, would like to string it out 
for months or years—talk being one 
things they love best. 

WHAT IT IS—WHAT IT ISN'T 


It’s advisable for all of us to keep Clearly 
in mind what this conference is not, as well 
as what it is. 

As the President made clear Friday, jus, 
before flying for Geneva, this is not a gather. 
ing which can be expected to wrap Up the 
peace of the world for the next 10, 20, or 100 
years. 
ly is to try to figure out areas in which 
agreements might possibly be reached bp. 
tween the Red slave empire’s boss nation 
Russia, and the Western Powers. ; 

If they find any such areas, the Big Foyr 
nations’ Foreign Ministers will be handed the 
probably tedius and time-eating job of work. 
ing up the agreements themselves. 

The subjects which the conferees wil! dis. 
cuss will not include all the East-West 
frictions, 


NO MORE TEHERANS, NO FURTHER YALTAs 


President Eisenhower, for example, does 
not want to talk about the Far East, because 
no representatives of Far East nations wil! 
sit in at the summit parley. Eisenhower 
wants to avoid even a suspicion of selling out 
other countries behind their backs, as was 
done so gaily by the late F. D. Roosevelt at 
Teheran and Yalta. 

Our side wants to talk about the nations 
now held in slavery by Moscow—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, etc.—and to urge the Kremlin 
to let them hold some genuinely free elec- 
tions. This suggestion gives Khrushchev 
Bulganin, and their comrade gangsters the 
fantods., 

Both sides say they are willing to discuss 
reunification of Germany. But the Kremlin 
hopes to razzle-dazzle the West into agreeing 
on a weakly armed and neutral Germany 
whereas our side wants a Germany free to 
arm, except perhaps in its East Zone, and to 
choose its allies. 

There is likely to be quite a hassle on every 
point that gets into the Geneva conyersa- 
tion. 

Can we, then, expect any real results from 
the summit conference? 

In this newspaper’s opinion, we can hope 
for results of benefit to our side only if the 
western leaders will play shrewdly and boldly 
the fistful of high-powerered cards they hold 
and will refuse to appease the commlées— 
whose long-range objective is, as always, 0 
conquer the world. 

PLAY THIS GAME RIGHT 


The West is stronger than the Red slave 
empire in every way except as regards num- 
bers of foot soldiers now under arms and 
ready to fight. 

Russia has a snowballing depression, bid 
food shortages, and a serious scarcity 0! plo 
ductive machinery. Famine is raging 
China. The satellite peoples hate their Red 
slave-masters’ guts. The United States Stra- 
tegic Air Command is on round-the-clock 
alert to spread hydrogen and atomic destruc: 
tion the length and breadth of Russia, Wi 
special attention to industrial areas on 
nuclear plants. There are those wo believe 
that one husky push from outside W ule 
topple the Red empire like the proverbla 
house of cards. 

If our President and his western partner 
play this game in tune with these facts they 
may light the fuse for the eventual expiosi!” 
and disappearance of world © pmmunism 
without a war. If they fiddle and ee 
cringe, and try to appease, it is hard oe 
how anything but increased danger of a ei 
astrous world war can come out of Gel’ 
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1959 
Resolution of the Polish National Fund 
of New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
sood friend and constituent, Rt. Rev. 
vcor. Francis Kowalczyk, president of 
the Polish National Fund of New Jersey, 
' sent me a copy of a resolution 
adoptcd unanimously at the United 
ciaies Independence-Justice for Poland 
Day rally held on July 4, 1955, at the Sons 
Poland Camp, Randolph Township, 
N. J. As one who looks forward to free- 
com for the Polish people, I submit this 
recolution to the House: 

ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 

Unrirep STATES INDEPENDENCE-JUSTICE FOR 

PotaND Day RALLY, SPONSORED BY THE 

PotisH NATIONAL FUND OF NEW JERSEY AND 

ny JuLy 4, 1955, aT THE Sons or Po- 

1AND CAMP, RANDOLPH TOWNSHIP, N. J. 

We. the Americans of Polish descent and 

» Poles who found sanctuary in the 
United States after the postwar enslavement 

Poland by the Soviet Union, gathered to 

mn te the 179th anniversary of the 


( 
Ine } 
LT1U,, sas 


signi f the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, declare the following: 

T Poles during their 1,000 years of 
existence as a nation always fought not only 
for own freedom and independence 
but al r those of others, including the 
American people, as evidenced by the fact 
that not only 2 famous sons of Poland, Gen- 
erals Tadeusz Kosciusko and Kazimierz 
Pulaski, with the latter being one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
but also over 1,000 other Poles fought in the 

ks of the Freedom Force of the American 


2. The Poles were the first to fight the 
Nazi aggression and their contribution to the 
victory over the Nazis is generally recognized. 
nd has suffered defeat in victory and 
remains in slavery as @ result of the infa- 
mous Yalta Pact. 
At Yalta, Poland, the most faithful and 
K member of the World War II 

ind other nations were sacrificed by 
1 ‘rn powers on the altar of appease- 
ment to the Communist Moloch, 

4. The Yalta attempt at coexistence with 
the § resulted among others in the 
“nt of 16 top leaders of the Polish 
ind who courageously led the fight 
against the Nazis, and in the introduction of 
Moscow puppets as Polish representatives in 
the United Nations. 
connection with the Big Four con- 
the Western powers in their effort 
1a peaceful coexistence with the 
et should keep in mind the numerous 

ns by the Soviets of previous agree- 


= 3 





) establis} 


6. We do not believe that a coexistence 

th the viets is possible. Only the over- 
Communist dictatorship and the 
! of Russia to her 1939 boundaries 
€ freedom of all nations and estab- 

- real peace in the world. 

2 Having faith in justice and in the 

strength of the democratic nations, led by 


=a 





—" ited States, we hope that at the Big 
oe ting the heads of the United States, 
wa yes un, and France will take the stand 
follow ca righteousness and insist on the 


\@) Nullification of the Yalta Pact. 
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(b) Withdrawal of recognition from Com- 
munist governments of Poland and other 
nations of Europe and Asia. 

(c) Withdrawal of Soviet forces from occu- 
pied territories. 

(ad) Restoration or recognition to the Free 
Polish Government in London. 

(e) Return to Poland of her eastern lands 
given to Russia in accordance with the Yalta 
agreement. 

(f) Recognition of Poland’s right to her 
ancient western lands and accordingly of 
Poland’s present western boundaries on the 
Odra-Nysa Rivers. We observe with anxiety 
the revisionist tendencies of certain German 
circles which may lead to the military alli- 
ance with Soviet Russia and in consequence 
to a new world war. 

(g) Release by Russia of the remaining 
imprisoned leaders of the World War II Pol- 
ish underground government, as well as of all 
political prisoners. 

(h) Creation of conditions in the Soviet- 
occupied lands which would assure freedom 
of religion, freedom of expression, and free 
elections. 

8. We warn that further appeasement of 
Soviet Russia, whether under a guise of 
peaceful co-existence or any other, will only 
result in eventual Communist victory over 
the free world and in destruction of the 
western civilization. 

9. We assure the people in Poland that we 
will not rest until Poland will be free again. 

Long live the United States of America— 
champion of reedom and democracy and the 
only hope of the enslaved world. 

Long live the indomitable spirit of a free 
and democratic Poland. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. P. KowLaczyxK, 

President, Polish National Fund 
of New Jersey. 

Very Rev. Cannon Major ALBERT A. 

ROJEK, 

Secretary General, Polish Na- 
tional Fund of New Jersey. 
WALTER MARvrT, 

Mayor of Wallington, N. J., Gen- 
eral Chairman, Independence 
Day Rally. 

JAN ZaPprawa-OsTROMECKI, 

Vice President, Polish 
Fund of New Jersey. 

EpMUND HEMMERLING, 

Assistant Secretary General, Polish 

National Fund of New Jersey. 


National 





Meeting at the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper col- 
umn Keenotes, on the subject of the 
forthcoming meeting at the summit. 
The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Unlike Mount Everest and other mountain 
heights which withstood the efforts over 
many centuries of mere men to reach their 
pinnacles, the summit at which the heads 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union are meeting in Geneva 
could have been reached at almost any day 
of any year since the unhappy Big Four 
meeting at Potsdam after World War I. 

It required no great burst of human en- 
durance as in scaling Everest; no great and 
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superhuman courage. All it took—but that, 
indeed, was much—was an atmosphere of not 
necessarily good will but willingness to dis- 
cuss explosive issues calmly. 

If nothing comes of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, the world will have been no worse 
off for its having occurred. If anything good 
comes of it in the reduction of tensions be- 
tween peoples, and in the removal, even a 
little, of the constant danger of hydrogen 
warfare, then it will have been very worth- 
while and a boon to humanity. 

The world waits hopefully for the outcome 
of these conferences, but not in any state of 
suspended animation. We continue with our 
work of increasing the military strength 
of the free world. We assume the Soviets 
are busily engaged as ever in turning out new 
and more powerful weapons and in maintain- 
ing their overtight stranglehold over the 
peoples they hold in bondage. 

Nevertheless, I find it reassuring that our 
President can go to Geneva to meet the crafty 
and unpredictable Russians without any par- 
tisan backbiting at home, without any di- 
visive challenges to his sincerity, without any 
political suspicion-mongering. He truly has 
bipartisan support for his efforts to achieve 
a@ better basis for peaceful understanding. 

In this connection, I am indeed most proud 
of the members and the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Congress, particularly such 
wise and patriotic men as Senator George, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, who did so much to make this confer- 
ence at Geneva a reality, Congressman 
RICHARDS, who succeeded Judge Kee as chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Speaker RayBurn, the now-ailing Senator 
JOHNSON, and others. They did not merely 
stop politics at the water’s edge; they went 
far out of their way to make sure the Presi- 
dent’s leave taking was backed up by the 
overwhelming confidence, support, good 
wishes and sincere cooperation of the Con- 
gress. 

There have been times in our recent history 
when true bi-partisanship such as this was 
impossible to achieve, even in foreign policy 
matters on which the fate of America and all 
humanity rested. 

But we have learned much, and, I hope, 
profited from mistakes of earlier decades. 
Perhaps we have just become more aware of 
the shrinkage of the world since learning 
the meaning of such terms as fireball, fall- 
out, obliteration of whole cities, and so on. 

Geneva—a city long associated with man’s 
hope for peace, has yet another chance to 
redeem past failures. 

We'll just have to wait and see, and hope, 
and pray. 





Commentary on the Public Service of 
Hon. Herbert Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle entitled “See Thou Character,” by 
Mr. Raymond Moley in his Perspective 
column in Newsweek magazine of July 18, 


1955. 
PERSPECTIVE 


(By Raymond Moley) 
SEE THOU CHARACTER 


You might well pause in your work or play, 
ladies and gentlemen, and consider for a few 
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moments what it takes to make a great 
American. It would fit the mood of such 
a moment of reflection to contemplate, as a 
vivid example, Herbert Hoover as he com- 
pletes his latest public service. 

There have been 41 years of such service 
since in 1914 the first rumblings of a gener- 
ation of war and strife called him, at the age 
of 40, from a distinguished professional and 
business career to a broader service of man- 
kind. 

Two of his successors as President have 
regarded him as the man of all men in pub- 
lic life to survey the vast burden of govern- 
ment which, unless it is lightened, may well 
engulf us all. 

Consider the Hoover equipment for this 
task. He came from the grassroots of Amer- 
ica and knew as a child and youth the ideals 
and habits of its people. As a young man 
in foreign fields, he acquired the capacity 
not only to deal with large affairs but to see 
from abroad the ultimate place which his 
own Nation must take in a restless world. 
As an engineer and manager, he learned the 
secrets of an industrial civilization. In Eu- 
rope he saw the dire tragedy of western 
nations intent upon their own destruction. 

Hoover, the Quaker and humanitarian, 
comprehended long before politicians prat- 
tled about welfare the need that organized 
government provide a minimum of sub- 
sistence while cherishing the initiative in- 
dispensable to a full life. Then there fol- 
lowed 12 years in the Cabinet and the Presi- 
dency. Where else in this generation or in 
our history has there been such personal 
equipment for a broad look at the way we 
are governed? 

The statistical descriptions of the labors 
of the Commission are impressive indeed, but 
they convey none of the essential feeling of 
the labors imposed upon the Chairman. The 
field of Government operations was divided 
into 19 sections, each with a task force to 
do the spadework and to make preliminary 
recommendations. Some of those task forces 
in turn subdivided their work with com- 
mittees for each part. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of meetings were held all over the 
United States. The personnel of the task 
forces included scores of men who, with the 
compelling example of Hoover before them, 
gave weeks and months to public service. 

Let us see what this job meant in terms 
of labors of the chairman. Hoover toiled 
from 10 to 15 hours a day, mostly in weeks 
7 days long. He divided his week between 
New York and Washington, usually using 
the weekend for the Nation's Capital when, 
as he said, he could “get the most work out 
of his congressional members.” The task- 
force reports were often intolerably long and 
badly written. Some were excessively dry. 
But Hoover read them all, and with his own 
hand and pencil rewrote most of them as 
commission reports. On one report alone, 
which in its raw state ran to 1,783 printed 
pages, Hoover labored every day for a month 
to make it shorter and more intelligible. 

The staff of the commission itself and 
its various task forces was large and needed 
at all times the supervisory attention of the 
chairman. There were also the innumerable 
appointments which he had with people in 
the departments surveyed, as well as with 
individual members of the task forces. Then 
there was the commission itself to guide and 
moderate. This required many meetings, 
sometimes for days at a time. With the 
patience of Job, the chairman dealt with the 
quibbling of some of the members and when 
he could not persuade, he encouraged mi- 
nority reports. Finally, he had to endure 
the political sniping from the agencies 
which it was necessary to criticize and from 
political opportunists in Congress who still 
hope to win votes by abusing Hoover. 

Only a man with character chiseled out of 
granite and blessed with an extraordinary 
physical equipment could survive such a 
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service. Altogether, Herbert Hoover has cre- 
ated a reputation and has established a rec- 
ord that will become a great American story 
long after the storms of controversy that have 
swept across his career have lost meaning 
and content. 





A Committeeman Remembers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 35 
years ago, civil service retirement became 
a reality by the passage of legislation by 
the 66th Congress. It was the culmina- 
tion of many years of effort on the part 
of the civil service employees and Mem- 
bers of Congress alike. One of the Mem- 
bers of Congress instrumental in the en- 
actment of such legislation was the Hon- 
orable Addison Taylor Smith, who was a 
Member of Congress from Idaho from 
1913 until 1933. During his term of serv- 
ice he was a member of the House Civil 
Service Committee. 

It is significant to note that Addison 
Taylor Smith was born and reared in my 
hometown of Cambridge, Ohio, and that 
he came to Washington in 1888 as the 
secretary to Congress J. D. Taylor, of 
Cambridge. Mr. Smith served with dis- 
tinction as secretary to Congressman 
Taylor and later to a Congressman from 
Idaho, and subsequently became a resi- 
dent of the State of Idaho from which he 
was elected to Congress. Mr. Speaker, 
it is especially remarkable that Congress- 
man Smith, who spent a great portion of 
his life looking after the welfare and 
interests of the aging civil service em- 
ployees, should be blessed with a long 
and useful life and now, at the age of 
92, continues his active interest in the 
affairs of the day. 

In the latest issue of the periodical 
Retirement Life, special tribute is paid 
to the activity of this courageous and 
dedicated Congressman. 

A COMMITTEEMAN REMEMBERS 

So it has been 35 years since the civil- 
service retirement law went into effect. To 
a good many of us the law goes back almost 
to the farthest reaches of our official service. 
But not to one of NARCE’s most valuable 
and highly-respected executive committee 
members; not to ex-Congressman Addison 
T. Smith. His had been a familiar face in 
the corridors of our National Capitol for 
more than 30 years before the law granting 
annuities to formal Federal employees ever 
reached the floors of Congress. 

Coming first to Washington in 1888 as the 
secretary to an Ohio legislator, Mr. Smith 
in 1913 was himself elected to Congress from 
the State of Idaho. For 20 years thereafter 
he was a member of the House Civil Service 
Committee, and as a member of that com- 
mittee gave his help to that persistent little 
group of Federal workers who were deter- 
mined that the aging civil-service employee 
should have ahead of him something besides 
indigence—and the poorhouse. 

He remembers Robert H. Alcorn, too. Re- 
members him well as a quiet, courteous 
young man with a friendly manner and the 
tenacity of a bulldog. During those trying 
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times when it looked as though there might 
never be a civil-service retirement law, Bob 
Alcorn, he says, was almost @ daily visitor 4, 
the offices of influential Congressmen and 
their committee rooms. 

Mr. Smith remembers, too, that during 
his very early days in Washington, aged 
Government employees were commonly 1. 
ferred to as “Government paupers.” " And 
whether they were dismissed from thei 
jobs into abject poverty or were kept on the 
rolls as informal pensioners was, it seems 
very largely in the hands of their super. 
visors. Mr. Smith recalls—and Mr, Alcorn 
doubtless will also—when many of such in. 
firm “pensioners” came to their offices 9, 
crutches or had to be brought in carriages, 

Federal employees everywhere and 4]] of 
us retirees owe an everlasting debt of grat. 
tude to the Addison T. Smiths and the Rop. 
ert H. Alcorns—to all those sturdy pioneers 
who helped to bring our Retirement Act inty 
being. 

Messrs. Smith and Alcorn are still in there 
pitching, too; lending their skills and thei 
knowledge toward the enactment of an even 
better civil-service retirement law. 





Harold “Pee Wee” Reese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the night of July 22 the people of 
Brooklyn will pay high honor to an 
adopted son. Thousands of grateful 
citizens will gather at Ebbets Field, home 
of one of the greatest baseball teams the 
Nation’s popular pastime has ever 
known, to present their affectionate sa- 
lute to a young man who has rendered 
exemplary service to youth, and the par- 
ents of our Nation. 

I speak of Harold “Pee Wee’ Reese 
star shortstop of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
Baseball Club. ‘Pee Wee” Reese is an 
illustrious son of the great State of Ken- 
tucky, who, for almost twoscore years 
has been an inspirational example of 
sports at its best. 

“Pee Wee” Reese night at Brooklyn 
might well be observed in every hamlei 
and home throughout the Nation 

For “Pee Wee” stands as a symbol of 
all the fine and decent men who partiti- 
pate in the great sport of baseball and 
give our male youth the incentive 
mold themselves into similar specimens 
of responsible manhood. ‘ 

His inspirational stature transcends 
the field of sports. 

Not only is he a model athlete and to? 
competitor and sportsman, but he 4 
citizen who finds time to take part in the 
affairs of his community and gives of his 
energy to help those who cannot he) 
themselves. ; 

“Pee Wee” Reese has fulfilled a noble 
featured role in the contemporary dram 
of this generation. His contribution ” 
our continuing battle to keep our yout! 
from falling into the morass of delil- 
quency, is immeasurable. 

On the occasion of his being honored 
with a civic testimonial of affectio 
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the good people of Brooklyn, I am sure 
the Congress of the United States will 
want to join in presenting their very best 
wishes and appreciative accolade to “Pee 
wee” Reese who wears No. 1 on his uni- 
form and is No. 1 in the minds and hearts 
of many baseball fans throughout the 


world. 





White House Conference on Education 
Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, my inter- 
pretation of the action by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in cutting the 
funds for travel of delegates to the White 
House Conference on Education is that 
this amounts to ignoring a directive of 
the 83d Congress. 

That Congress required, and I repeat, 
required, that the White House Confer- 
ence on Education be “broadly repre- 
sentative of educators and other inter- 
ested citizens from all parts of the Na- 
tion.” 

This cannot be done for the $50,000 
which the committee included in the bill. 
Travel costs money and it is not right 
that public-spirited citizens be asked to 
participate in such a worthwhile con- 
ference, which is one of the greatest edu- 
cational programs in this Nation’s his- 
tory, without paying for a minimum of 
travel. No one is asking that we give 
these fine citizens money for food or 
lodging—merely a seat on a train. 

For the amount which the committee 
included, we could invite back the dele- 
gates of just 5 States. The travel funds 
needed for California, Illinois, New York, 
Texas, and Washington alone amount to 
a little more than $50,000. Are we to 
ask the other 43 States to leave their 
delegates home or perhaps every State 
to trim its delegation and penalize these 
ciuzens who have labored so diligently? 

Certainly with all the money we have 
appropriated for foreign aid, we can al- 
low this important educational cofifer- 
ence $170,000 for travel expenses. Other- 
Wise, we are deliberately eliminating the 
delegates of at least 26 States, where 
funds are either prohibited or will not 
be authorized or are unavailable. And 
the total will probably run higher, un- 


; SS we ignore the requirement of the 
3d Congress and fail to get a broadly 
representative group. 

Participation in the White House Con- 
fere must not be hinged on ability to 
bay travel expenses. 


_* Was proud to join with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. FRELING- 
: YSEN! in a statement to the Commit- 
*e on Appropriations urging that the 
lull amount be granted for the White 
House conference, and I again urge that 


these ° 
hese funds be restored in conference 
With the Senate, 
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Salient Facts in Proposed Fort Sill 
Range Expansion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the artillery and guided-missiles center 
at Fort Sill is one of the five key Army 
installations and schools in the Nation. 
The effectiveness of American artillery in 
World War II and Korea is recorded on 
the pages of history. As was true then, 
the fulfillment of the mission of artil- 
lery and guided-missiles center is today 
a vital necessity to the continued defense 
of the United States and the free world. 
With the development of longer-range 
artillery weapons and ground-to-ground 
missiles, expansion of Fort Sill range is 
absolutely necessary. Due to its favor- 
able geographical location and excellent 
expanse of ideal and varied terrain, Fort 
Sill, with its tremendous physical invest- 
ment, can pay much greater dividends to 
the Nation with the acquisition of this 
minimum amount of land, affecting a 
minimum number of people and costing 
a minimum amount of money to assure 
maximum results in artillery training. 

FACTS 


Present size of Fort Sill is 74,000 acres; 
it is the smallest of the five principal 
Army schools. 

Number of additional acres sought is 
31,020. Of this, 10,700 acres are now 
under Department of Interior control 
and 20,320 acres under private owner- 
ship. 

Estimated cost of acquisition is $2,- 
216,000. 

Acquisition will displace 45 farm fami- 
lies, 2 storekeepers, 1 small school, 1 rural 
church, and 1 amusement park. 

TYPES OF LAND 

Private: Low to fair grade agricul- 
tural, predominantly for grazing. 

Public: Low-grade land, predominant- 
ly rough, mountainous country, mostly 
inaccessible to public, with meager im- 
provements, lying along extreme south- 
ern edge of Wichita Mountains Wildelife 
Refuge. 

Proposed acquisition will neither af- 
fect public use of principal recreational 
areas in refuge nor refuge’s principal 
mission of propagation and perpetuation 
of wildlife. 


INVESTMENTS MUST PAY DIVIDENDS 


Physical investment: It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the investment in 
facilities for national defense at Fort 
Sill since 1911 would exceed $250 mil- 
lion. Maximum dividends from this 
huge investment can be realized by ex- 
penditure of slightly more than $2 mil- 
lion for additional rangeland. 

MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 

The Fort Sill Reservation was ade- 
quate before World War II when weap- 
ons of that period usually fired from 
2,000 to 5,000 yards. Today the range 
of modern artillery weapons is measured 
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in terms of miles, not yards. Some weap- 
ons, like the 280-millimeter cannon, the 
Honest John rocket, and newly developed 
and classified electronic projectiles, are 
extremely long-ranged—beyond the ca- 
pabilities of the existing Fort Sill Reser- 
vation, allowing for maximum safety 
zones. 
MANEUVER AREAS VITAL 

Teaching of modern tactics and tech- 
niques as developed at artillery and 
guided-missile cents for the Nation and 
free world requires dispersion, coupled 
with high mobility quite beyond the ca- 
pabilities of the present reservation to 
support. Acquisition of this 31,020 acres 
will assure adequate areas for maneuver- 
ing and training, not only for the present 
but the foreseeable future. 

No atomic projectiles will be fired on 
the Fort Sill range, but the artillerymen 
who man the weapons which launch 
these projectiles must be trained. They 
must learn to maneuver these weapons, 
firing conventional shells in tactical sit- 
uation which parallel the combat situa- 
tions they may face, and to do this they 
must have greater range facilities. 

TESTED AREAS NEEDED 


An additional vital national-defense 
role is conducted by Continental Army 
Command Board No. 1 at Fort Sill, which 
field tests all new developments in artil- 
lery weapons, many of which are known 
to be extremely long-ranged and still 
remain on the classified list. 

The closely integrated functions of 
this board and the artillery and guided 
missile center in the perfecting of new 
weapons and techniques could better 
serve the interests of national defense if 
additional testing and training areas are 
acquired. 

ANSWERS TO OPPOSITION 


As is historically true in any plan to 
secure privately held land for the com- 
mon good, certain opposition has arisen 
to the proposed Fort Sill land acquisi- 
tion. Principal opposition in this case 
stems from a handful of affected land 
owners who have enlisted the support 
of many wildlife and sportmen’s groups 
who are wholly unfamiliar with and gen- 
erally misinformed on the vital defense 
issue involved. These groups have mag- 
nified beyond all reason the effect of the 
proposed acquisition and have tried to 
alarm the public with a cleverly con- 
ducted campaign based on half-truths. 
Basically, the answer to this opposition 
can be found in the fact that the defense 
of the Nation must be rated far above 
the value of a few picnic spots and the 
dedicated principles of a few bird-lovers. 

Some of the issues raised by the op- 
position are answered below: 

First. Why acquire additional range 
land when Fort Sill is leasing some range 
now? 

Answer: Land at Fort Sill under lease. 

A. Hay cutting: Nine lessors, of these 
4 are permitted tu plant alfalfa on parts 
of their leased tracts. 

Explanation: These leases are for fire 
prevention on the artillery ranges. With- 
out them the post engineer would be re- 
quired to cut the hay at great expense to 
the Government and loss of the hay to 
the economy of this section. The alfalfa 
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clause is inserted in some leaseS to make 
the lease more attractive on poorer 
tracts. The contracts provide that the 
lessor cannot interfere with the full 
military use of this land. 

B. Sheep grazing: Two lessors of small 
tracts. 

Explanation: For fire prevention. 
Controlled grazing within the ordnance 
ammunition inclosure and on an 
adjacent close-in training area. These 
leases also provide that lessor will not 
interfere in any way with full military 
use of the land. 

C. There are no other leases of land 
at Fort Sill and no crops are raised other 
than hay—alfalfa with hay in four in- 
stances. Military requirements for land 
long ago put an end to cattle grazing 
which used to be permitted in some areas. 

Second. Why not take all of the wild- 
life reservation and no private land? 

Answer: The wildlife reservation is a 
unique facility of great value and inter- 
est locally and nationally from a conser- 
vationist’s point of view. Its recreational 
facilities are unsurpassed in this section 
of the country and are a contributing 
factor in the traditionally high morale 
of Fort Sill troops. The small part re- 
quested in the Fort Sill acquisition pro- 
gram is of little value to wildlife conser- 
vation and contains practically no 
recreational facilities. The private lands 
involved, on the other hand, are of value 
only to the few landowners involved. 

Third. Why not to the north? 

Answer: This land is valuable, expen- 
sive farmland, well watered by Cache 
Creek and its tributary streams. To get 
required continuous range, a much larg- 
er acquisition would be required. 

Fourth. Why not to the east? 

Answer: This land is also more valu- 
able farmland. In addition, most of it 
is potential oil land with producing wells 
throughout and extending to the present 
east boundary of the reservation. It is 
open, rolling country, not well suited to 
military training. Here again it would 
be necessary to make a much larger ac- 
quisition to obtain the required continu- 
ous range. 

Fifth. Why not to the south? 

Answer: This comprises the city of 
Lawton and town of Cache, with a rela- 
tively dense urban and suburban popula- 
tion. Lawton is built up to the reserva- 
tion south boundary fence. 

Sixth. Can the existing water supply 
support Lawton and Fort Sill? 

Answer: Yes; with proper conserva- 
tion the water supply is sufficient for 
present and foreseeable needs. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
exists at least 20 million acres of unde- 
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veloped fertile land in humid areas of 
the United States which can be devel- 
oped for agriculture at a fraction of the 
cost of the acreage serviced by the upper 
Colorado storage project. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports there are 
more than 20 million acres of undevel- 
oped fertile land in the humid areas of 
the United States which can be devel- 
oped by low cost drainage. Development 
costs would be from $60 to $100 an acre 
for such land. The cost involved to tax- 
payers of the Nation in developing new 
and supplemental water for the acreage 
serviced by the upper Colorado project, 
which amounts in all to only about 600 
square miles of new land, would range 
up to 50 times as much for each acre 
developed. 

As an example, the Department of 
Agriculture lists acreage available for 
low-cost development in these 21 States 
as follows: 


Acres 
Rs bivicieinncnnintbias eacieiciineree 683, 000 
RN sin t-icrsens: is andecioiaetcnial asienapercies imiianie 1, 865, 000 
Se ee 1, 979, 920 
ea pair ailaitacanies anion 1, 721, 000 
Sts tieiniias is sinha isteach cndeatcs iain iad an bent 69, 000 
Nias cicso ts cinveniaiicece isc cnntacbnastaman inca 135, 000 
NIN en Sicisescttts Sencemsibiianet mendes 170, 000 
PN as caiaiicccstnistacenithian scat bblectaiss aecibenaske 2, 769, 000 
IID tg: vinings. slapd al 690, 000 
NINN ins dn snipe erat gcuaiidtmenieinidiadimh 874, 000 
I oink ns scigecivicinipeacidotniehc teat 1, 272, 000 
SIE sh: siicties secscok dicdokedinseah ouch bavnapiiewerent 323, 000 
Re IIE ie crete pence tec 100, 000 
og | a: a 1, 157, 000 
Ohio... ssi Gia ei nis else as as il aiaabca abasic 95, 000 
EN ARID istics sstitenstibnicninic mina tiatal 90, 000 
Pee REI as eicicrenenceskinstntnidnsomiunaaes 996, 000 
I i cs ia ties ab cia ie or ne oka 242, 000 
Feri tinisieaiic caivaicansh bavi ainitatnaaseabadicie 3, 928, 000 
ita Mute anes amescde 514, 000 
RIN isk Snindeiczi satin cnet Gaara 316, 000 





When Wages Go Up, So Do Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including at this point a 
pertinent editorial that appeared in the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal Times of July 13. 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Members of this House. 


The editorial is as follows: 
WHEN WacGeEs Go Up, So SurRELY Do PRICES 


Among practical economists (the nonbook 
variety) it has been axiomatic that prices 
usually rise faster than wages and that earn- 
ing power seldom catches up with the cost 
of living during periods of general inflation. 
In the past year or so there have been indi- 
cations that this trend has been reversed to 
some extent, and that increasing buying pow- 
er has not been matched by increasing prices. 
But now there are signs that the same famil- 
iar cycle is about to return. Steelworkers 
won themselves a big wage increase in recent 
negotiations with major steelmakers, but the 
steel firms passed on the wage increase in the 
form of a substantial price increase. Not 


only will all of us, as consumers of steel 
directly or indirectly, pay for the wage in- 
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crease, but the steelworkers themselves who 
are also consumers, will pay a part of it 

It is not often that it is possible to find 
as clear a case of “chain reaction” in wages 
and prices as the recent steel increases afford 
It is almost what teachers call a bookcase. 

The United Steelworkers, hard pressed 
by the need to show their membership sub. 
stantial gains to match the guaranteed wage 
plan recently won by the auto workers 
pressed Big Steel hard for a wage increase. 
The steel manufacturers did not want a pro- 
tracted strike at this time, when their market 
looks richer than ever before. In addition 
they very apparently had no intention of 
absorbing any part of the wage increase in 
the present price structure. So an increase 
of 15 cents an hour was granted, which 
made the steelworkers happy, and the price 
of all steel was increased an average of $7.50 
a ton, immediately. 

Thus the cost of the wage increase was 
passed on by the steel manufacturer to his 
consumer, the manufacturer of steel-made 
products, who will pass it on again in the 
form of price boost on consumer goods, 
Within weeks or months, the cost of every- 
thing from toasters to automobiles will be 
raised, and even some of the things made 
with steel machinery will be increased. This 
means that the consumer's present income 
dollar will buy less, and he will want more 
money. Even the steel workers themselves 
will want more money, which starts the cycle 
over again. 

This is inflation, no matter how you spell 
it. True, it may be just a little inflation in 
the isolated case of this one, particular pay 
raise. But there are those who argue that 
tthere is no such thing as a little inflation, 
‘any more than there is such a thing as a 
little garlic. Major inflation is only an ac- 
cumulation of such incidents, accelerated by 
their own number. 

No one would recommend, flatly, that all 
pay increases be denied because, to some 
degree, they are all inflationary. There are 
many other factors in the economic complex 
and many other influences on the price 
structure than the cost of wages. But we 
have here a classic case of wages determining 
an increase in the cost of a basic commodity. 
Unless increased productivity or some other 
factor can be brought into play to act as 4 
brake on the inflationary spiral, we are about 
to see it take another twist upward, and our 
economy will not be sounder as a result. 





Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 7224) mak- 
ing appropriations for mutual security for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog: 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
attempted to vote for any of the criP- 
pling amendments, but I do want to voice 
my objection to this measure which con- 
tinues the giveaway program to foreign 
countries. As many of you know, I have 
always been opposed to this particular 
bill and all amendments thereto. No 
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doubt Russia today would be very pleased 
to know what is taking place here on 
the floor. This sort of thing, the dis- 
<jpation of our wealth, is what Russia 
likes to see, and we have consistently 
played into their hands. If you scatter 
your shots and scatter your men, you 
will never win a war. I think nearly 
everyone admits that a lot of this money 
is absolutely thrown away. 

The ramifications of our so-called mu- 
tual-security program, another name 
for the extravagant and wasteful for- 
eign-aid program, are many indeed. 
Briefly, a glance at the overall picture 
brings out an idea of where our bor- 
rowed money goes. There are such 
items as development assistance to 
American Republics, then we branch off 
to Asia, where we find something about 
the nonmilitary assistance programs in 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, and India. I note 
that there is @ program in India for 
drilling deep wells. To my way of 
thinking our American citizens, espe- 
cially since they are footing the bill, 
should come in for a share of deep wells 
where needed. 

In the Far East we can find nonmili- 
tary assistance programs in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, Formosa, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Philippine Islands, Thai- 
land, In the Near East we find our 
money going to the Arab States, Israel, 
Egypt, Greece, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Libya. 

It is interesting to look briefly at some 
of the activities our borrowed money 
goes to support and develop. Remember 
somewhere there is supposed to be some 
sort of justification for this type ex- 
penditure. Remember, too, the money 
we spend is borrowed money. Money we 
are working to pay back and money rep- 
resented in your income-tax payments. 
On the list of activities there is some- 
thing about purse seine fishing, irriga- 
lion, training, poultry husbandry train- 
ing, crop and livestock development, 
agricultural machinery, industrial de- 
sign, industrial audit, forest research 
laboratory, Pakistan railways, produc- 
lion engineering development training 
program, preplanning of construction, 
electric-power system training, telecom- 
munications training, methods of train- 
=“ development, and so 

I have mentioned a few of the items 
our Money is being spent for in the more 
‘emote countries of the world. Bear in 
mind that our money goes elsewhere in 
the world. To name each country would 
take too much space, but I will give you 
the number of countries in each general 
area of the world. In the Near East, 
Africa and south Asia there are 45 coun- 
tries; in the Far East, there are 18 coun- 
‘ries; in Latin America there are 29 
countries, island possessions, etc., receiv- 
ing aid; and in Europe there are 14 
countries—a total of 106. It makes a 
person dizzy to read all the charts and 
fraphs prepared to show where our 
pig goes and for what purpose. I am 
jheit cee the program, while in 
sieht wieldly and bulky, is deliberately 

used to avoid a forthright under- 


bce by the average citizen of what 
JES on, 
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One of the most puzzling aspects of the 
program, beyond the vague objectives 
and purposes of the program itself, lies 
in the question of why should the United 
States undertake to tutor and educate 
the world? 

What obligation do we have, what jus- 
tification do we have, what, actually, 
right do we have to try to impose our 
thinking and our methods on others— 
most of whom can trace a history far 
beyond our own. The thought occurs to 
me that if we disrupt age-old customs 
and habits and introduce new methods 
where do we stop it? New production 
methods call for new industrial methods, 
and new industrial methods lead into 
new distribution methods and so on. 
Employment will be affected, imports 
and exports will be affected, new sources 
of materials will have to be explored, and, 
in short, a veritable chain reaction will 
develop which we, as instigators and the 
responsible factor, will be unable to 
escape. It seems to me that we have a 
bear by the tail already—we should not 
continue to hold on, yet we dare not 
turn loose, and the situation cannot im- 
prove. 

Despite the seriousness of the matter, 
I found one section of the hearings on 
mutual assistance downright amusing 
The discussion involved the spending of 
large sums in Denmark for training in 
the field of food stores. A portion of the 
program calls for sending experts to 
Denmark to train the Danes in the oper- 
ation of self-service food stores. The 
fact is that the Danes originated the 
idea of food store cooperatives and we 
now find ourselves in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of spending borrowed money teach- 
ing the Danes methods they taught us 
in the first place. I fear this type of 
thing is all too prevalent. 

In Western Europe, the foreign coun- 
tries probably closest to us economically 
and culturally, the field of activities 
cover such items as management de- 
velopment, marketing and distribution, 
community self held, development of 
competitive business practices, housing, 
government administration, collective 
bargaining techniques, manpower util- 
ization, agricultural training and ex- 
tension, strengthening free trade unions, 
scientific training projects, and arrang- 
ing and supporting of self-financed proj- 
ects, How about that list of activities? 
Not only are the categories vague, but 
also difficult to tie in with any sound 
reason for stripping our coffers and bur- 
dening our taxpayers. 

An item under the “United Nations 
expanded program of technical assist- 
ance” I see where the food and agricul- 
ture operation sent a British hides and 
skins expert from Tanganyika to Ethopia 
to advise that country how to improve its 
hides and skins industry. You and I foot 
the bill for that sort of nonsense. 

In another section, I see where we are 
teaching the Japanese how to grow 
rice—something they have been doing 
for quite a long while. Without a doubt 
there have been improvements in both 
rice strains and methods, but I fail to see 
why we should go to Japan with the tax- 
payers’ money and try to teach them 
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something they have been doing for 
years in their own country, in their own 
style and in accordance with their sys- 
tem. The average farm holding is less 
than 3 acres. There is nothing to 
prevent them from coming to us at their 
own expense to learn our system. 


I could continue to cite the nonsensical 
aspects of this vast and expensive, and 
wholy unjustified spending program, for, 
to my mind, the whole thing fails to 
make sense. But I have given you a 
sampling of what goes on and at a cost 
amounting into the billions. Where this 
will end apparently no one knows for 
by the very nature of the operations one 
thing leads to another and so on through 
an ever expanding plan. 

What do we gain from this? Well the 
principal gain is a budget out of balance 
and quasi-friendships which are no 
stronger than the everchanging minds 
of the leaders of the various countries. 
Our Nation represents only one-sixth of 
the world’s population yet we are spend- 
ing ourselves into bankruptcy trying to 
feed, tutor, instruct, and support some 
106 foreign nations. It is well to be a 
good neighbor and try to help the less 
fortunate—you and I would help our 
friends and even a stranger in trouble to 
the extent of our ability and in accord- 
ance with our means. But it is doubtful 
if we would be constrained to borrow 
money to risk bankruptcy to give aid toa 
doubtful friend, or even a proven friend, 
especially if that friend were actually in 


better shape than we are. Remember our 


national debt of some $280 billion, and 
our per capita debt of between $800 and 
$900—that is for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. I don’t know 
of any foreign country in that bad shape 
financially. 

Finally, I am a firm believer that 
charity should begin at home. We have 
a lot to be done in our own country for 
our own people and I fee] we should come 
first. Our roads need improving, our 
drainage, flood control, and reclamation 
programs should be stepped up, and our 
agricultural and industrial economy can 
stand improvement. I say let us take 
care of America then if there is a surplus 
that exists without burdening the tax- 
payers we can give some thought to other 
sections of the world. The quicker we 
come to our senses and stop trying to buy 
friendship and meddling in the affairs 
of other nations, the better off we will be. 





Something About Public Power 


_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, by David Lawrence, dated 
July 5. 
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This article is worth reading by every 
Member of the House and reflects in 
large measure the opinion of the vast 
majority of the American people. 

Norman Thomas, leading American 
Socialist, said of public power, “Public 
development of power is socialistic, and 
it is rather childish to deny it.” 

The statement of David Lawrence fol- 
lows: 

UNITED STaTeEs NEEDS SHOWDOWN OVER PUBLIC 
POWER 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—What constitutes a good po- 
litical issue—and which party is right in ap- 
praising the mood of the American people? 
This question has just been crystalized in 
the attitude taken by political leaders of both 
parties toward the problem of Government 
ownership of all electric power facilities. 

In Britain the public-ownership fever, 
known as nationalization of industry, has 
about run its course as the Conservatives 
found out in their recent election victory. 
But in the United States there are evidently 
leaders of the Democratic Party who think 
they can strike “pay dirt’”’ in the issue of pub- 
lic power. Senator KEFAUVER, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, is the leader of the public power 
side and Senator KNOWLAND, of California, 
Republican, is asserting that the American 
people would never approve Government 
ownership of electric power as a national 
policy. 

This is not a new controversy. It was Sen- 
ator Norris, of Nebraska, Independent, and 
originally a Progressive Republican, who a 
few decades ago insisted that the Federal 
Government appropriate funds to improve 
navigation and effectuate a system of flood 
control on the Tennessee River. It was ar- 
gued then that this was a legitimate Federal 
purpose and that the byproduct—electric 
power—was incidental. The issue went to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
which decided that the Federal Government 
had the authority to construct such projects 
as flood control and improvements of navi- 
gation. 

But as the years have gone by what was 
incidental at the beginning—the generation 
of electric power—has become primary now. 
The advocates of Government ownership of 
electric power, when faced a few years ago 
in the Tennessee River with a seasonal short- 
age of water for electric power purposes, 
began to urge the appropriation of Gov- 
ernment money to build steam plants to gen- 
erate electricity. Thus, in time the Govern- 
ment ownership supporters have made no 
bones about their original deception and have 
come out boldly for Federal construction of 
electric power plants of all kinds. 

Certainly the Government can furnish 
electric power more cheaply than private 
companies if the latter are not relieved of 
taxes.. The Government can sell anything 
to the consumer more chealy than private 
enterprise if it wishes to subsidize the proj- 
ects. In the case of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Federal Government is col- 
lecting tax money from taxpayers in every 
part of the country and using it to benefit 
the Tennessee area alone. 

But the issue goes deeper. Why stop with 
electric power? If the Government can pro- 
vide cheaper electric power for certain areas 
and hide the costs through nationally im- 
posed taxes, why isn’t it logical] to apply the 
principle of Government ownership to steel, 
to automobiles, to aluminum, to airplanes, to 
railroads, to farming and to food distribu- 
tion? 

In Russia they have collective farms but 
the farmers don’t like the system. They do 
manage to cut out profits for the middleman. 
If the object is merely to have the Govern- 
ment own everything then, of course, labor 
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unions become unnecessary, or at least they 
become subject to Government control and 
regulation as well. 

From a political viewpoint there may be a 
few votes on the side of Government owner- 
ship of electric power in and around the 
Tennessee Valley and in the Pacific North- 
west, but in the rest of the country the Re- 
publicans ought to welcome the issue with 
open arms. For if the Democratic Party 
wishes to use its opposition to the Dixon- 
Yates contract as a symbol of its enthusiasm 
for Government ownership and nationaliza- 
tion, the Republicans can look forward to a 
victory on the opposite side of the argument. 
America is basically interested in private 
rather than public ownership. 

What needs to be reexamined also is how 
far the Democratic Party wants to go in com- 
mitting itself to Government ownership as a 
principle in national policy. For the Repub- 
lican Party, which has consistently opposed 
anything approaching State socialism or 
communism or fascism, can be depended 
upon to oppose vigorously any encroachment 
by Government into the area of private en- 
terprise. The Democrats are toying openly 
with ideas of State socialism—they are still 
the radical party in America—and a show- 
down on such issues would be a healthy 
thing to bring about in the 1956 presidential 
and congressional campaign. 





Burlington, Wisconsin’s May Day— 
United States Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am calling attention to an out- 
standing Americanism program spon- 
sored by the American Legion and the 
citizens generally of Burlington, Wis., a 
small but active and progressive city in 
my congressional district. 

One year ago, they inaugurated a pro- 
gram entitled “May Day—United States 
Way,” and on May 1, 1954, this event 
gained national recognition. Then again 
on May 1 of this year, the same program 
was repeated but on an enlarged basis 
and now again the sponsors of this cele- 
bration have  treceived recognition 
throughout the country. It might well 
be presented as a national Americanism 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, this article was written 
by Mr. Don Reed and appeared in the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal Times for Sun- 
day, July 10, 1955: 

BURLINGTON’S MAY DAY—UNITED STATES Wary 
DRAWS PRAISE IN NATION AND ABROAD 
(By Don Reed) 

“How far yon little candle throws its beam. 


So shines a good deed in this naughty 
world.” 

The above quotation from Shakespeare 
might be applied to May Day—United States 
Way, the Americanism celebration, observed 
in Burlington on May 1, for the past 2 years. 

Dr. Robert Spitzer, one of the prime forces 
behind the movement, pointed out that other 
cities in the Nation are becoming American- 
ism conscious. Spitzer cited the movement 
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now going on tn Milwaukee to have eye 
home in the city have an American flag. 


PRAISED IN ROME 


Overseas comment on the celebration ap- 
peared in Rome, Italy, in the May 1 edition 
of the Daily American. It reported —"May 
Day, for a long time virtually abandoneg 
by the defenders of liberty to the demon. 
strators for world communism, has taken on 
a new meaning in a small Wisconsin town 
Burlington.” The story went on to tel! of 
the 1955 May Day celebration here. 

The Rome Daily American is circulated 
not only in Italy but throughout the Medi. 
terranean and Middle East. 

The Pacific Stars and Stripes, Tokyo. 
Yokohama edition, said, ‘Americans in tiny 
Burlington staged patriotic demonstrations 
in answer to the traditional observances 
throughout the Communist world. In Bur- 
lington, church belis beckoned townsfolk 
to religious services to start a day-long cele- 
bration called May Day—United States Way.” 

Persons in the United States also have 
written words of praise for Burlington's 
efforts. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. McBride, 
assistant to Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, in writ. 
ing about the observance said, “So many oth- 
ers have followed your good example that 
it must be a relief to the citizens of Bur- 
lington to realize that they are saved the 
necessity of crowding the entire United 
States into the confines of their small com- 
munity to do justice to a worthy cause.” 

He wrote that he had been particularly 
observant of the manner in which other 
cities caught on to the idea this year, 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Roy Henle, Washington, D. C., news com- 
mentator, wrote, “Congratulations on your 
splendid May Day success—next year we'll 
make it national.” 

Gen. Mark W. Clark, president of Citadel 
University, Charleston, S. C., messaged: “I 
want to congratulate Burlington on the ex- 
cellent results of May Day—United States 
way. I am pleased to know that such a fine 
idea was so successfully executed and I send 
best wishes for a continued and enlarged 
program in the future.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, wired: “This program 
represents an excellent example of outstand- 
ing patriotism.” 

Mrs. F. Miller, New York City, wrote, 
“Please accept my congratulations for your 
idea—May Day—United States way. It is4 
wonderful idea to have Americans march on 
May 1. I hope your good work selling the 
story of our country to the people who can- 
not see the forest for the trees continues.” 

W. F. Farrell, La Jolly, Calif., commented, 
“Any people wise enough to create a con 


stitution such as ours and make it work 


without dictatorship, regimentation or guns, 
don't need to import any foreign isms. 
Yours for a success that will be heard all 


over our country even into the colleges 4 
Mayor Jack Humble, Racine, stated, “You 
have shown the rest of the United States the 
right way to go, and I hope that the rest 0! 
the country will copy from you and th 





make our country a better place in which t 
live.” 
PRESS CARRIES STORY 

Domestic Newspapers too, praised the 
event. The Fort Worth, Tex., Star Telegram 
devoted an editorial to the event. The Ro- 
tary Reporter, distributed in 89 countries as 
the official Rotary International magazine, 


carried stories of the event and its meaning. 
The Wall Street Journal commented on the 
celebration. 

Bob Considine, national syndicated colum- 
Ist, on March 10 devoted an entire column 
to the Burlington celebration, describing . 
as the lighting of a single candle instead 
cursing the darkness. 
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M. L. Benedum, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Who 
Has Earned the Title “The Greatest Oil 
Wildcatter of Them All,” Celebrated 
His 86th Birthday With Renewed Cona- 
dence That His Philosophy of Life Has 
Paid Rich Dividends Because It Is 
Based on His Unswerving Faith in Man- 


kind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week marked the 86th birthday of one 
of Pittsburgh’s most highly respected 
citizens as Mr. M. L. Benedum, affec- 
tionately called “Mike,” celebrated his 
natal day surrounded by a small group 
of his associates in the Steel City. 

The history of American industry is 
replete with many biographical sketches 
of self-made men who have attained the 
pinnacle of success through sheer de- 
termination and hard work. None of 
them. however, surpass the Horatio Alger 
aspects of the life of Mike Benedum, 
who, leaving school at an early age, 
found himself on his 16th birthday 
working for $14 a week. Mike’s deter- 
mined effort to advance himself reveals 
the depth of character, integrity, and 
ambition of this native of West Virginia 
who has earned for himself the title as 
the “greatest oil wildcatter of them all.” 

Mike Benedum’s success in life has 
been the subject of many newspaper and 
magazine articles as well as a recent 
book on his wildcatting activities. This 
year as he reached the 86th milestone 
on life’s highway, William Allen, staff 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 





writer 


wrote an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the July 10, 1955, issue. 
Because the article discusses the phi- 
losophy, philanthrophy, and outstanding 
qualities of one of Pittsburgh’s foremost 


citizens and a truly great American, I 
am inserting Mr. Allen’s article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In my opinion, Mike Benedum’s active 
and useful life is a source of inspiration 


to those of us who have never lost faith 
in the traditional American concept of 
iree enterprise and individual effort. 


Mr. Allen's article follows: 

Mike Puts His MILLIONS WHERE His BIG 
Avice Is—BENEDUM GUSHES AT 86 TO NEW 
VENTURE—‘“I'’M MERELY TRUSTEE OF MONEY 

EMPLOY IN PuBLIC INTEREST’—WILD- 

CATTER TELLS His PLANS 

(By William Allen) 

Fabul us, philosophical M. L. “Mike” Bene- 

z gu nes on to his 86th birthday this week 

“th plans for another big oil adventure and 


TO 





* word or two for other men of great wealth. 
7 - hin months, Mike, the greatest oil 
ao \tter of them all, will begin drilling op- 
“ons in Colombia, South America. 

io 750,000 acres of land south of the 
een woh and he’s pushing the project as 
some 69 ap. s.2e Pushed for his first gusher 


Penny h soe ago when his stake was every 
eMAly OC had, 
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His word for the other wealthy men of 


‘this world is as simple and to the point, as 


Mike always has been: 

“I have always felt I am merely a trustee 
of money and that it is my responsibility 
to employ that money in the public interest.” 

The words fit in with the new project in 
South America. 

The philosophical wildcatter announced 
the big project last night in an interview 
with KDKA-TV news editor Bill Burns. 

ONE OF BIGGEST VENTURES 


“I am going into Colombia again. I hope 
to bring in another old field for those people 
down there,” he said. 

According to Mike, he and some associates 
have owned the 750,000 acres for the past 40 
years. Back in 1915, Mike brought in the 
first Colombian oil field, has produced some 
500 million barrels there and is still produc- 
ing from the field. 

But this venture has become one of his 
biggest because the stake is all his. 

He owns every foot of the land himself and 
he’s going on nothing but this thoughts that 
beneath the surface lies the black gold that 
has made Mike Benedum one of the 10 rich- 
est men in the world. 

The land lies about 350 miles up the Mag- 
dalena River near the village of Simiti. It’s 
called Simiti Range, a name worth re- 
membering. 

SCOFFS AT AGE 


Mike, as usual, scoffs at the idea that it 
is possible that he’s too old to go into such 
a big venture. 

He explains simply he’s brought in many 
other oil fields, some fairly recently, and he 
has a lot more such work to do in the next 
20 years. 

There’s no doubt that Mike’s brought in 
some big ones—some when other oil men 
said there couldn't possibly be oil where 
Mike pointed. 

There’s the west Texas, Illinois, Louisiana, 
and Mexican fields, to name a few. 

But because it is birthday time, it also 
is time for Mike to look back and philoso- 
phize a little. He looks back every year 
about this time. 

FABULOUS AS HIS STORY 

Mike’s story is as fabulous as Mike himself. 

Born in Bridgeport, W. Va., he quit school 
at an early age to take a job for $14 a month. 

The boy of 16 years worked hard and saved 
his money. He gave up smoking, in fact, be- 
cause it cut into his earnings. 

Soon he had a $800 stake and a spot where 
he thought there might be oil. There was, 
and Mike has been staking, striking, and 
gushing ever since. 

But if there is any reason for biography, 
it is learning from those who have done the 
job well before you. And to get to the man 
Mike Benedum, you must listen to what he 
has to say. 

His birthday parties are the usual times 
for reporters to pay a visit, and behind him 
Mike has left a trail of mighty good quotes. 

WAY OF LIFE 

Ages and what he has had to say go some- 
thing like this: 

Age 72: “To get along well in life you must 
make up your mind that you will have to 
make sacrifices. Work, economize, and save 
money.” 

Age 74: “I treasure my friends more than 
anything in the world.” 

Age 75: “I am not afraid of death because 
I have learned not to be afraid of life.” 

‘ge 77: “Labor and business live in the 
same house. Both have enough sense not 
to tear it down.” 

Age 79: “ I have been hearing for 40 years 
that Pittsburgh is finished. But it keeps 
going ahead and has the men and materials 
to go even further.” 
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Age 80: “The problems of today and to- 
morrow will be solved, as they always have 
been.” 

Age 81: “The people of the world haven’t 
lost their heads entirely. Atomic energy 
will be used to better mankind. This world 
never had it so good and you can’t make me 
believe the world is going to destroy it- 
self.” 

Age 83: “Despise nothing but selfishness, 
meanness and corruption; fear nothing ex- 
cept cowardice; covet nothing that is your 
neighbors except your neighbor’s kindness 
of heart and gentleness of spirit; think many 
times of your friends and seldom of your 
enemies.” 

Age 85: “There is more opportunity in 
this world than ever before. In my life- 
time I have seen more progress than did 
Methuselah in all of his 900 years. I have 
much to do in the next 20 years.” 

AT A GLANCE 

There then is the man Mike Benedum—at 
a@ glance. 

What Mike has had to say as each birthday 
rolled around reflects the times. 

One year it was labor-management rela- 
tions that had shallower men worried. 

The next year it was Pittsburgh’s future. 

Then came atomic energy and the bomb 
to shake the entire world. 

Each year Mike—whose formal schooling 
admittedly has been limited—met each as 
they came, giving each the thought of a 
man who has learned life in the oilfields, 
under the broiling sun, with the power of 
Mother Earth surging above and beneath 
him. 

He has said many more things and lived 
them all. 

He has lived them with philanthropic gifts 
of rare glass to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, money for Pittsburgh hospi- 
tals, and a soil reclamation project in Ohio. 

For his hometown in West Virginia, there 
has been a million-dollar church and a town- 
hall. 

Mike said simply: “I’ve always wanted to 
do something for my hometown.” 

And back in 1933 when Washington de- 
cided it needed someone on the old National 
Recovery Act planning committee, it was 
Mike who stepped up and did a bangup job. 


HUNDREDS OF WAYS 


There have been hundreds of other ways 
in which he has lived up to his ideals. 

During World War II, someone said Ameri- 
cans ought to buy war savings bonds and 
Mike wrote out a check for $1 million. 

It was his way—big as usual—of helping 
out. 

His favorite charity really isn’t charity yet 
reflects the type of man Mike is. 

He has set up some 100 revolving funds 
so that both boys and girls—who are de- 
serving—can get the college education he 
missed. 

The money has been given to different 
schools and the boy or girl can use it to get 
their education. But after they have grad- 
uated, they must pay back the cash. 

Thus, the money is there again for some- 
one else to use. 

There are no other strings, the boy never 
has to become an engineer and work for 
Mike. 

An associate explained: 

“Mr. Benedum is a great believer in the 
fact man should work to help himself. He 
thinks everyone should have the courage and 
honesty to pay back what he has taken.” 

That brings up another saying of the great 
wildcatter himself: 

“What good is it to a man to have the 
knowledge of a Solomon if his acts are those 
of a fool?” 

PHILOSOPHY SUMMED UP 

To paraphrase and sum up Mike’s whole 
philosophy, What good is it to a man to have 
money if his acts are those of a pauper? 
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But no matter if Mike hadn't given a thing, 
he has lived up by simply living, wildcatting 
and getting the job done. 

Who could doubt when Mike was asked if 
our oil reserves might give out and his an- 
swer was: 

“That’s another one I have been hearing 
for years. No, we are not running out of oil. 
We just might have to go a little deeper, 
that’s all.” 

There is the man who will go to South 
America, risk his own money “to bring in a 
new oilfield for those people down there.” 

The man, Mike Benedum, lies deep. 

This year the birthday party will be a 
small one. Just a little luncheon with a few 
of his business associates. 

Mike’s doctor (Mike probably doesn’t be- 
lieve him) thinks a man 86 years old 
shouldn’t subject himself to big gatherings 
and long receiving lines. 

So Mike has said what he will say for his 
86th birthday: 

“TI have always felt I am merely a trustee 
of money and that it is my responsibility: to 
employ it in the public interest.” 

Those few words go a long way to pointing 
up Pittsburgh’s renaissance, the gifts of 
Pittsburgh’s mighty industrialists before and 
after the rebirth of Pittsburgh. 

The man, Mike Bedenum, lies deep, deep 
like the oil he has brought gushing to the 
surface, 





Are American Boys Expendable? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting remarks made on the floor with 
reference to defense against foreign at- 
tack, I am including an article from 
yesterday’s Washington Post by Joseph 


Alsop: 
Rvussi4’s AIRPOWER SHAMES OURS 


Despite the strictly phoney talk in Wash- 
ington, the Soviet delegation will go to 
the summit meeting at Geneva with more 
military strength behind them than the 
Soviet Union has ever before possessed. 
That, no doubt, was the real fact behind 
Nikita Khrushchev’s warning at the July 4 
party in Moscow, that the Soviets were not 
going to Geneva to negotiate from weakness. 

From the straight military viewpoint, in 
truth, the American negotiators are the ones 
who should feel a bit nervous. For the one 
great trump this country has always held 
since the end of the last war—a wide air- 
atomic lead over the Soviet Union—is now 
being snatched away by a massive Russian 
effort. 

On the other hand, the superior American 
stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons are 
ceasing to matter very much because the 
Soviets are now accumulating sufficient 
stocks of their own to wreak total destruc- 
tion on the United States. 

On the other hand, the Soviets are now 
beginning to lead the United States in qual- 
ity as well as quantity of aircraft production. 

The change in the bomb balance has been 
going on for a long time. The truly revolu- 
tionary development of the last 12 months 
has been the change in the air balance. A 
series of reports in this space in the last 
week have touched on some aspects of that 
change. Overall, it can be summarized as 
follows: 

The Soviet air program first began to catch 
up with the American air program in the 
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field of fighter production. Here the United 
States has been altogether outclassed. 

The Soviets have produced about 4,000 
supersonic MIG-17’s, while we have produced 
a few scores of the F-100 fighters which is 
comparable to the MIG—17 in all ways except 
in its inferior altitude characteristics. 

The Soviets have already gone into full 
production with their still newer, still faster 
“Farmer” fighter, whereas we have produced 
two prototypes of the comparable F-104. 
The Soviets are now starting production of a 
first-class, jet-powered, all-weather fighter, 
while we have nothing comparable that is 
anywhere near real quantity production. 

Second, as far as current output is con- 
cerned, the Soviets have now passed the 
United States in the field of long-range jet 
bombers. They are now producing their 
T-37 bomber at a considerably higher rate 
than we are producing the comparable B—-52 
in this country, and their monthly output 
will still be 4 or 5 bombers per month higher 
than ours when the recently ordered in- 
crease in B-52 production finally takes effect. 

They also are producing their T-39 bomber 
comparable to our B-47, at a rate of 20 to 30 
per month, and this rate is expected to rise. 
And whereas the output of fast tankers 
suitable to air refuel the B-47 is extremely 
unsatisfactory, the Soviets have in quantity 
production a four-engine turboaircraft well 
suited for air refueling the T-39 

Third, the Soviets have achieved certain 
technical successes of a distinctly alarming 
character. The new Russian air engine with 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds thrust, which powers 
the T-37’s and T-39's, was ready for use at 
least 2 years before the comparable jet en- 
gine, the J—75, which is just emerging from 
the experimental stage. 

And Soviet air-lead time—the time from 
the conception of an aircraft until the be- 
ginning of quantity production—now ap- 
pears to be only one-half of American air- 
lead time. 

Fourth, because of Soviet air gains already 
achieved, our one existing advantage is being 
quite largely neutralized. This advantage is 
the Strategic Air Command's large force-in- 
being of B-47 bombers. 

But the B-47, being a short-range aircraft, 
depends on overseas bases to reach Russian 
targets. And the allies who control these 
overseas bases are more and more reluctant 
to allow the bases to be used when the chips 
are down—because they are being more and 
more intimidated by the combination of 
growing Soviet air power and growing Soviet 
stocks of H-bombs. 

Fifth and finally, there also are excellent 
reasons to believe that the Soviet effort to 
produce the true ultimate weapon, the high- 
speed guided missile of intercontinental 
range, is well ahead of the American long- 
range missile effort, which is on a strictly 
business-as-usual basis. 

That is the true balance sheet. 

Maybe President Eisenhower and Premier 
Bulganin will make real progress in the dis- 
armament talks in Geneva. But until dis- 
armament is a solid reality, this kind of air- 
balance sheet is a national scandal, made all 
the more shocking by the tremendous cover- 
up that is going on at the Pentagon. 

While the cold war continues, the Soviet 
capture of the traditional American lead in 
the air constitutes a national emergency. It 
should be treated as such, instead of being 
hidden behind huckstering phrases. 


Mr. Speaker, this article corroborates 
information from many dependable 
sources. If we permit ourselves to be 
lulled into a sense of false security—if 
we lower our guard—the enemy is in po- 
sition to deliver a blow which the Presi- 
dent has intimated may devastate 53 
American cities, including Washington. 

Such an attack would be airborne. 
We must be prepared to meet it in the 
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air. Why shackle TVA which Provided 
both the bomb and the carrier which 
ended the last war? TVA products 
saved hundreds of thousands of Amer}. 
can boys in the last World War. with 
TVA crippled, how will we save Americay 
boys in the next world war? We coyiq 
not have saved them without Ty, 
With TVA crippled by Dixon-Yates hoy 
will we save American boys in the ney; 
world war? And how will we save the 53 
American cities to which the President 
referred in his directions to Attorney 
General Brownell? y 

It is an unpleasant subject but bury. 
ing our heads ostrich-like in the sand yi] 
not protect us against superior Russian 
armament. Let us face the situation ang 
utilize every agency at our command to 
strengthen and improve national de. 
fense. And as a part of that program 
let us keep TVA—Dixon-Yates to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 





Enforcible or Unenforcible 
Disarmament? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the prepared text of a speech 
delivered by the Honorable Thomas K. 
Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force, at a Foreign Policy Association 
luncheon in New York City on Monday, 
June 27, 1955. 

We have had two sensational stories from 
Moscow recently. One was about the annual 


May Day celebration when the Russials 
shocked our American defense officials by 
showing off a flight of intercontinental Jet 
bombers and some advanced fighters and 
other planes which have led experts in the 


field to the conclusion that the Russians alt 
now in the process of surpassing the United 
States in airpower. 

The Russians have hit at the armaments 
question from another angle, too, in recelt 
weeks; and again with embarrassing resulls 


for us. As the Five Power subcommittee 0 
the UN’s Disarmament Commission was end 
ing its sessions in London last May, the a 

st 





sians made a sensational release in wilh 
they accepted most of the proposals for ul 
enforceable disarmament which the Wester 
Powers had been urging. It is thus quilt 
possible that some day soon we will find the 
Russians accepting all the current Western 
proposals for unenforceable disarmament an 
then going on to make quite a propagan® 
case for themselves if the United States 
the other Western Powers refuse to cart} 
through what they themselves have 
gested. 

These moves of the Russians have pul " 
difficult questions to the United States “ 
ernment for decision, First, shall we #0" 
the Russians to catch us and indeed surpas 
us in the absolute weapon, in that air-al - 
power of which we have always thought « 
selves the undisputed master; and, or 
are we really on the right track with te 
proposals for unenforceable disarmam\ 
which the United States Government b# 
been making recently? 


These two questions together make t 
single issue, compared to which a 
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matters of foreign or domestic policy are 
ary, for this country will come through 
en phase of civilization only if it 
action this pair of prob- 






second 

e hydrog 
ane in parallel 
wo prief time I have today I shall not 
try to talk of both these enormous sub- 
jects. AS far as the first goes, the ques- 
tion of the race between Russia and the 
United States for supremacy in air-atomic 

wer, I shall make only two brief points. 
o at nothing can be more threat- 
security of our country and 
g to any hopes we have for a 
successful foreign policy than to let the 
Russians catch up to us in airpower. And 
the second is that we are doing just that. 

e have been asleep for some time. We have 
had some foolish ideas that the Russians 
cannot build airplanes to rank in quality 
and quantity with ours. We were told not 
very long ago by the Secretary of Defense 
that the Russians were building only de- 
fensive war planes; it has even been said 
that we have been basing our military plan- 
ping in large part on this assumption. 

We have had these ideas in the face of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, and 
now finally the facts are upon us. The evi- 
dence is that the Russians have drawn even 
with us in quality in most types of military 
aircraft and are ahead of us in the numbers 
of such aircraft which they have produced 
and have put into their combat units in all 
categories except that of the medium bomber. 
The United States is well ahead in numbers, 
so far, in the B-47 medium bomber. It ig 
apparently the only category in which we 


The first is th 
ening to the 
more damagin 


are ahead. 

Serious as this loss of our air supremacy 
is it is not on this subject that I propose to 
talk to you, but rather on the parallel ques- 
tion of disarmament. 

But, let me first say why it makes sense 
to talk in the same breath of strengthening 
our military forces and at the same time of 
aisarming them. The reason is this. 


The two policies—that is, the policy of 
arming and the policy of seeking a world 
disarmament—are both working to achieve 
the same end, namely, a world of peace. We 
have to have strong military armaments as 
a stop-gap until we achieve a world agree- 
ment of disarmament because an overwhelm- 


ing military force in the United States and 
particularly an overwhelming air-atomic 
power in the United States can, for a while, 
stop the Russians from starting a war and 
perhaps enable them to persuade their 
Chinese partners not to start one. 

On the other hand, an arms race is not 
a permanent solution to the cause of peace. 
It can only put off for a while the hydrogen 
war. And, since a hydrogen war is such 


4 terrible thing to contemnlate, we must 
drive now and at the same time as we are 
building up our air atomic power to seek 
agreement of all nations to do away with 
the very institution of war itself. This we 
can only do by getting rid of the weapons 
0! War without which war cannot be made. 


7 It does, then, make sense to talk of arm- 


5 and disarming at the same time. 
Thie % 

This brings me to the big question I want 
) discuss With you today. What kind of a 


nag ae of disarmament is the United States 
sit rk for—an enforceable system or an 
Wnenforceable system? This is not an ab- 
oa : matter, The fact is that until re- 
es until about the summer of 1954, 
oat United States policy line was to insist 
ng ‘n enforced system of disarmament or 
the armament at all. Now, since about 
been mer of 1954, this policy line has 
Rtn reversed and the United States has 
une Committed itself to disarm under an 
that the System, provided, of course, 
What imo wher, Major powers agree. And 
maior = mes, it looks as though the other 
Some powers very well may agree, and soon. 

OL our major Western allies have 
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already agreed, namely, Britain, France, and 
Canada. And the Russians have come very 
close, indeed, to accepting all of the de- 
tails of the unenforceable plan the Western 
countries have proposed. 

What is the difference between the two? 
Why do I make such a point of the differ- 
ence between the two systems? If you will 
bear with me a minute and let me try to 
define them I think you will see why. 

An unenforceable system of disarmament 
is one in which— 

1. The nations give up some of their arms, 
but not enough to prevent them from mak- 
ing war if they want to. 

2. Every nation counts on using its own 
trading ability to get a disarmament agree- 
ment under which it will keep the arm 
which it considers most important for itself. 
For example, from our point of view, we 
would like to keep atomic bombs and cut 
down on the ground troops. From the Rus- 
sian point of view they would like to get 
rid of the atom bombs and would be willing 
to make cuts in the ground forces. 

3. The only protection the countries have 
under an unenforceable system is an inspec- 
tion system, that is, a system which will 
warn them when some other country vio- 
lates the agreement. This has been called 
the fire-alarm principle. Notice that in an 
unenforceable system there is only a fire 
alarm—there is no fire department. 

4. Therefore the only protection each 
country has under an unenforceable system, 
if some other country does break the agree- 
ment, is to go to war to compel the other 
country to live up to its agreement or, with- 
out going to war, to start the arms race all 
over again. 

Now what is an enforceable system? 
This has never been clearly defined by the 
United States Government, but here are the 
basic principles of any truly enforceable 
system: 

1. The disarmament would take place by 
stages. But, at the end of the last stage, 
the disharmament would be substantially 
complete. The nations would retain only 
those military forces needed for domestic 
policing. In other words, the nations would 
not have enough arms to make war against 
their neighbors. 

2. The United Nations would have enough 
forces (which would not have to be very big, 
say, to give you some idea of the order of 
magnitude, about 10 divisions worth) with 
which it would compel any nation which 
violated the disarmament treaty, to live up 
to its promises, and in accordance with the 
agreed terms of a disarmament agreement. 

3. The political arrangements for these 
United Nations forces would be such that the 
forces would be outside of the control of 
the big powers. They would have to be run 
by the neutrals or at least in some way which 
would guarantee that the U. N. forces would 
be used effectively against the big powers as 
well as against small powers and in accord- 
ance with the terms of the disarmament 
agreement. 

Now I am not saying that the United 
States has ever committed itself formally 
to the enforced system. All I am saying is 
two things. First, that the United States 
up until about the summer of 1954 held firm- 
ly to the proposition that if there were any 
disarmament it would have to be under an 
enforceable system, and second, that I think 
this attitude was right and that the United 
States Government should readopt this as 
its policy,-should put the matter to the 
American people for decision as to whether 
they will go along with it, and if they do, 
as I believe they will, should then make en- 
forced disarmament the leading proposition 
of United States foreign policy 

What has happened so far is this, and it 
is very important that we understand it. 

Immediately after the end of World War 
II there was a tremendous surge of enthusi- 
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asm for the idea of seeing to it that there 
would be no more world wars; and, since the 
atomic bomb had just burst upon the world 
the major attack of the statesmen was on 
the control of atomic energy. The United 
States, the Canadians, and the British took 
the lead in this but the Russians came along 
and worked with us too. There was a whole 
series of international agreements which I 
will not spell out to you today which were 
the result of the determination of the states- 
men of the world to see to it that we would 
not have another world war if they could 
help it, and particularly not a war with 
atomic bombs. 

Then two things happened. It became 
clear, as I have said, that an enforceable 
system was the best, indeed, the only accept- 
able way of working out a system of dis- 
armament. The policy declarations of the 
Government of the United States were all 
along that line. And second, the memories 
of the horrors of World War II receded and 
therefore the enthusiasm of the world for 
peace greatly diminished. 

The Russians became impossible. They 
kep insisting on a plan they called the Vish- 
insky proposal, which was a form of unen- 
forceable disarmament in which all the ad- 
vantages would go to Russia. The plan was, 
roughly, that there should be disarmament 
by stages in which the atom bombs would 
be first given up and then afterwards there 
would be some reductions in so-called con- 
ventional forces. This of course would have 
been very good for Russia but not good for 
the free world, and it never got anywhere. 

Then, and this is the significance of the 
change which started in the summer of 1954, 
the western countries, Britain, France, the 
United States and Canada, in the lead, re- 
newed their efforts to get some kind of dis- 
armament. Only this time they came out in 
favor of an unenforceable system. The 
western proposals were, roughly, these: 

1. There should be a disarmament by 
stages. 

2. The first step in the disarmament 
should be the reduction of the so-called con- 
ventional forces. As to this the western 
powers became specific. They came out for 
limits of 1 million to 1144 million men each 
for Russia, Communist China, and the 
United States, and 650,000 each for Britain 
and France. , 

3. Then, when the conventional forces 
have been reduced, the United States and the 
other countries would give up all of their 
atomic bombs. 

4. There would be no enforcement of this 
agreement. The only protection would be 
the inspection system, the so-called fire 
alarm. Then, if the Russians broke the 
agreement we would have the right to break 
it ourselves and could start the arms race 
all over again, or make general war against 
Russia. 

There is, I repeat, to be no enforcement in 
this new western proposal. As one official 
of the State Department put it recently: 

“* * * Any significant breach of the 
agreement would be reported immediately by 
the enforcement agency and remedial action 
could be taken by that agency, the Security 
Council, the General Assembly or the other 
participating states, relying on collective ac- 
tion by national armed forces as a last re- 
sort. Should such remedial action prove in- 
effective or be blocked, the United States and 
its allies would be free to withdraw from the 
agreement without any basic embarrassment 
to their ability to defend themselves against 
the offending nation.” 

The United States and the other Western, 
powers were now, in short, committed to a 
policy of unenforced disarmament, of giv- 
ing up our atomic bombs under a system 
which would still leave the Russians and 
the Chinese with 1144 million men each, and 
therefore could not be enforced except by 
starting a world war. They managed to 
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persuade their Chinese Communist partner 
to slow down on the bellicose statements that 
Mao-Tse-tung was making about conquering 
the Matsus, Quemoys, Pescadores, and For- 
mosa during this calendar year. They made 
powers were now, in short, committed to a 
appeals to the Germans offering them a uni- 
fied Germany if the West Germans would 
abandon the West. They agreed to a meet- 
ing atthesummit. And as part of this peace 
propaganda they publicly released through 
the Tass agency their acceptance of all of the 
Western proposals for disarmament, with the 
one exception of the extent of the inspection 
service. This difference on the inspection 
service is at the moment the only difference 
that does exist between the West and the 
Russians on the subject of disarmament. 
The difference is not at all unbridgeable. It 
is possible that the Russians may come 
around at any moment and resolve this final 
remaining difference between the West and 
the East. 

Now this is a very important policy which 
our Government has adopted and it is time 
we had a thorough-going debate on the sub- 
ject. 

I would like to express my views on it. 
They are: 

1. Unenforceable disarmament agreements 
have been tried over the centuries and never 
with success. I think it is true that as a gen- 
eneral proposition you cannot make Mar- 
quess of Queensberry rules about war. As 
long as you leave large armed forces in the 
possession of the great powers, in other words, 
as long as you recognize that war is the final 
way of solving differences between peoples, 
the attempts to sanitize war by eliminating 
certain weapons, qualitatively or quanta- 
tively, will not work. 

2. By applying this to the particular situ- 
ation, I think it is most unwise for the 
United States to be talking about a plan 
under which we give up all of our atomic 
bombs and still leave the Russians and the 
Chinese each with 144 million men in their 
conventional forces. I believe that the effect 
of doing this, even if the Russians and the 
Chinese lived up meticulously to their prom- 
ises, would be to give the Russians military 
superiority in Europe and would give the 
Chinese military superiority in Asia. 

3. I do not believe that an inspection sys- 
tem can catch all of the fissionable material 
the Russians can hide in their own vast ter- 
ritory or in that of their Chinese Commu- 
nist partner. I believe that the effect of 
any such unenforceable agreement would be 
to have the United States and the Western 
Allies respect meticulously their promises to 
destroy their atom bombs and would leave 
to the Russians and the Chinese the ability 
to hide their bombs from us. 

4. I believe that the disadvantages and 

isks to the United States of an unenforce- 

able system are so obvious that they would 
be rejected by American public opinion and 
by the representatives of that opinion in 
Congress. 

5. I believe, in short, that we should drop 
this unenforceable idea and get back to the 
important task of trying to work out an 
enforceable system which would be accept- 
able first to the people of the United States 
and then, if possible, to the rest of the 
world. 

I believe that the people of this country 
would be willing to accept an enforceable 
system, that is, one on which they could rely, 
or as it has been called in the past, a fool- 
proof system. And I know they should be 
given the chance to decide this. I do not 
think it is right for the Government of this 
country to reject the idea of an enforceable 
system merely on the assumption of govern- 
mental officials that the people of the United 
States will not do something they have never 
been given the chance to think about. It 
is, in short, my earnest hope that the Gov- 
ernment, presumably through the President 
and his newly appointed Secretary of Dis- 
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armament, Mr. Stassen, will spell out to the 
American people what an enforceable sys- 
tem would consist of, and then ask them 
whether or not they would support their 
Government in urging such a plan upon the 
other governments, both those of our allies 
and those of the Communist bloc. I believe, 
in short, that we should make the matter 
of enforced disarmament the major policy 
of our foreign relations. For only through 
it is there any hope that we can come 
through this hydrogen phase of civilization 
without destroying our country and most of 
the rest of the world with us. 





Merger of Farm Magazines Kills Voice of 
Family Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
vitally interested in our fight to preserve 
the family farm. In March, June, and 
July, the Better Farming magazine 
printed three articles on the problems 
facing the family-type farm. Simul- 
taneously their editorial policy empha- 
sized the need for correcting them. I 
have in my possession certain letters in- 
dicating that this particular editorial 
policy will terminate with the merger 
that was recently announced in which 
the Farm Journal will absorb America’s 
oldest farm magazine, Better Farming, 
successor to the Country Gentleman. 

I personally deplore the elimination 
of the editorial voice of Better Farming. 
This editorial voice for the family-type 
farm may be extinguished. 

Problems of the family farm are not 
only individual, but they are of vital 
concern to America as a whole. This 
merger is an obvious and tangible injury 
to the future welfare of the independent 
farmers of America. 

It is with heartening pleasure that I 
received this complaint by the Federal 
Trade Commission of the action to pre- 
vent and restrain this merger. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
a copy of the complaint: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Berore FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION—IN THE MATTER OF FARM 
JOURNAL, INC., A CORPORATION, DocKeER No. 
6388 

COMPLAINT 

The Federal Trade Commission, having rea- 
s0n to believe that the party respondent 
named in the caption hereof and herein- 
after more particularly designated and de- 
scribed, has violated and is now violating 
the provisions of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act (U.S.C. title 15, sec. 18) as amended and 
approved December 29, 1950, hereby issues 
its complaint, pursuant to section 11 of the 


aforesaid act (U. S. C. title 15, sec. 21) 
charging as follows: 
PARAGRAPH 1. Respondent Farm Journal, 


Inc., is a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
with its main and principal office located at 
230 West Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa., and causes to be printed, published, 
sold, and circulated several publications for 
distribution to subscribers and purchasers, 

Par. 2. Curtis Publishing Co. is a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws 





of the State of Pennsylvania with its main 
office and principal place of business jn Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Par. 3. AMOng the publications publisheg 
and distributed by Farm Journal, Inc. to 
subscribers and purchasers in each of the 48 
States is the publication entitled “Farm 
Journal,’”’ which enjoys an average monthly 
net paid circulation of approximately 2.899. 
000 copies. “Farm Journal” was first pub. 
lished in 1877 and has been published cop. 
tinuously since that date. In 1938 Farm 
Journal, Inc., purchased a publication known 
as Pathfinder and is publishing such perioqj. 
cal under the trade name of Town Journal, 

Par. 4. Curtis Publishing Co. is engageg jy 
the printing, publishing, and circulation of 
various publications in all 48 States of the 
United States. In 1911 the Curtis Publish. 
ing Co. acquired the Country Gentleman, 
which is the oldest existing agricultura! map. 
azine in America, having been published con. 
tinuously for 124 years, it being a continua. 
tion of or the successor to the Genesee Farm. 
er. Recently the name of Country Gentle. 
man was changed to Better Farming. Bet. 
ter Farming is a well-established and prom. 
inent farm journal and has a national] net 
paid monthly circulation of approximately 
2,554,000 and is sold and distributed in all 
48 States of the United States. The Curtis 
Publishing Co. also publishes the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, Jack and 
Jill, and Holiday magazines, all enjoying wide 
national circulation. 

Par. 5. On or about June 1, 1955 respond- 
ent, Farm Journal, Inc., acquired the pub- 
lication Better Farming, along with certain 
property tangible and intangible, from the 
Curtis Publishing Co. 

Par. 6. Published in the United States are 
numerous magazines and newspapers, part 
of which are directed to various special seg- 
ments of the population, There are pub- 
lished certain magazines and newspapers 
called agricultural periodicals devoted to the 
interests and needs of the people living 
in rural areas, especially farmers 

Agricultural periodicals have two sources 
of revenue, sales and advertising. Their sub- 
scribers and buyers in most instances reside 
in rural areas. Their advertisers are busi- 
ness concerns and others desirous of 
the farmers and other persons livin 
areas. Certain business concerns 
pendent primarily upon farm publications 4s 
a practical national advertising medium v- 
cause of the specialized nature of the product 
they are offering for sale. 

Agricultural periodicals published 
United States may be national or regiona 
general or specialized. Their appeal varies 
as to advertisers and buyers in accordance 
with the anture of the publication 

Par. 7. The total average circulation ( 
general agricultural periodicals amo 
approximately 23 million, consisting of abou! 
110 separate publications, which are diviced 
into four general categories as 

1. Monthly farm magazines; 

2. Monthly farm papers; 

3. Semimonthly or biweekly farm } 
pers; and 

4. Weekly farm papers. 

The total average circulation ‘ 
farm magazines with a circulation of 1 mls 
lion or more is approximately 10,664,000 
about 46 percent of the total ave! " 
lation of general agricultural perioaices 

There are only 6 farm magaz 
circulation of 1 million or more and 
Farm Journal and Better Farming P’ 
any substantial type of national C0 
for the farm reader or advertiser. 1n 
tion to the largest, Farm Journal, ane © 
acquired publication, Better Farming. ™ 
remaining 4 magazines with more War 
million net paid circulation, aré 

Capper’s Farmer with a net pale 
tion of approximately 1,356,000; 

Successful Farming with a net | 
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Farm and Ranch with Southern Agricul- 
turist with a net paid circulation of approxi- 
mately 1,298,000; and 

progressive Farmer with a net paid circu- 
lation of approximately 1,262,000. 

The combined circulation of these six 
magazines is approximately 10,664,000, and 
py this acquisition agricultural periodicals 
published by respondent will have a net paid 
circulation of approximately 5,436,000, or ap- 
proximately 51 percent of the total net paid 
circulation among the six largest competitors 
in the farm magazine field and approxi- 
mately 24 percent of the total net paid cir- 
culation. Of the four smaller publications, 
the Progressive Farmer and Farm and Ranch 
with Southern Agriculturist have circulation 
only in the southern area of the United 
states, south of the Ohio River, and are 


strictly regional in distribution. The re- 
maining two publications, Capper’s Farmer 
and Successful Farming, have limited circu- 
lation throughout the United States, but are 


primarily regional in nature. 

Of the remaining 104 general agricultural 
periodicals which are of the newspaper type 
and are primarily regional in nature, 72 have 
a circulation of less than 100,000; 21 have a 
circulation of between 100,000 and 250,000; 8 
have a circulation of between 250,000 and 
500,000; 3 have a circulation in excess of 
500,000. 

Par 8. Entry into the field of farm publi- 
cations is relatively difficult. Of the six larg- 
est farm publications with a circulation of 
1 million or more, the last entry into the field 
was the publication known as Successful 
Farming, which was first published in the 
year 1902. Prior to that, the Progressive 
Farmer started publication in the year 1886; 
the Farm Journal in the year 1877; the Farm 
and Ranch with Southern Agriculturist in 
the year 1869; Capper’s Farmer in the year 
1879; and Better Farming, formerly known 
as Country Gentleman, in the year 1831. The 
most recent entry in the field was the Na- 
tional Future Farmer, published by Future 
Farmers of America in 1952. There have 
been no substantial national entries in the 
field in the last 50 years. 

The Farm Journal and Better Farming, 
prior to June 1955, were publications pri- 
marily aimed for the rural subscriber and 
were specialized in nature with reading ap- 
peal and advertising directed primarily to the 
rural population of the United States and 
were the only two such farm magazines en- 


Joying national circulation. In an adver- 
Usement appearing in the Advertising Age 
dated April 25, 1955, at page 17, Farm Journal 
represented that it was ‘‘America’s largest, 
most successful farm magazine.” In naming 


its five 


competitors, said advertisement 
he six leading farm magazines in the 
ited States and recognized that only two 
‘sald magazines were of a national charac- 
ter they being the Farm Journal and Better 
Farming. The other four farm magazines 
Were classified by the respondent corporation 
regionals,” or local in character and cir- 
“ion. The four regionals among the six 
‘ng farm magazines listed by respondent 
7 the Progressive Farmer, Successful 
“i Capper’s Farmer, and Farm and 
nen, 
Bi h time the publication Better Farm- 
, #S the only competitor on a national 
‘is of Farm Journal among media espe- 
oe ing the great farm communities of 
‘ation. Before June 1955 said Better 
: and Farm Journal were in direct 
mpetition throughout the United States 
" buyers and advertisers. 
oe . For the year 1953, advertising reve- 
1 oe magazines were approximately 
Better ee of which the Farm Journal and 
“igi gi had approximately $16 mil- 
: “8 percent of all moneys spent for 
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first 3 months of the year 1955, the Farm 
Journal and Better Farming had combined 
advertising revenues of $4,544,000 as com- 
pared with the combined advertising reve- 
nues of the other 4 farm magazines having a 
circulation of more than 1 million of approxi- 
mately $4,252,000. Of the combined adver- 
tising revenues of the acquired and acquiring 
magazines and the other 4 publications with 
circulations in excess of 1 million, the ac- 
quired and the acquiring companies’ reve- 
nues for the first 3 months of 1955 amounted 
to 51 (plus) percent of advertising revenues, 

Par. 10. By its acquisition of Better Farm- 
ing, the respondent corporation has elimi- 
nated the only competitor with national ad- 
vertising and circulation coverage in the 
monthly farm-magazine field. 

Par. 11. Prior to, and at the time of the 
acquisition herein, respondent offered to sell, 
did sell and distribute its said Farm Journal 
and other publications in commerce, as com- 
merce is defined in the Clayton Act, and stiil 
does. 

Par. 12. Prior to the acquisition herein, 
the Curtis Publishing Co. offered to sell, sold 
and distributed its said Better Farming and 
other publications in commerce, as com- 
merce is defined in the Clayton Act. 

PaR. 13. Respondent has violated section 7 
of the Clayton Act, as amended, in that the 
acquisition from Curtis Publishing Co., here- 
tofore described, may have the effect of sub- 
stantially lessening competition or tending 
to create a monopoly in the following ways, 
among others: 

(a) Actual and potential competition be- 
tween respondent herein and the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., the first and second publications 
in the agricultural field, in the publication 
and sale of agricultural publications and 
advertising therein has been or may be elimi- 
nated; 

(b) Actual and potential competition 
generally in the publication and sale of agri- 
cultural publications and advertising there- 
in may be substantially lessened; 

(c) The publication Better Farming for- 
merly known as Country Gentleman has been 
or may be permanently eliminated as an in- 
dependent, competitive publication and fac- 
tor in the agricultural publications industry; 

(d) The acquisition of Better Farming by 
respondent Farm Journal, Inc., has enhanced 
or may enhance respondent’s competitive ad- 
vantage in the distribution and sale of gen- 
eral agricultural publications and advertis- 
ing therein to the detriment of actual and 
potential competition; 

(e) Industrywide concentration of the 
publication, distribution and sale of general 
agricultural magazines and _ advertising 
therein has been increased; 

(f) Elimination of Better Farming as the 
only effective or substantial competitive gen- 
eral agricultural magazine published na- 
tionally may cause potential and actual ad- 
vertisers, as well as potential and actual sub- 
scribers and purchasers in the great farm 
communities of the Nation, to become de- 
pendent upon respondent for the purchase 
of either advertising space in, or the pur- 
chase or subscription to, a general agricul- 
tural magazine of a national character. 

Par. 14. The foregoing acquisition, acts, 
and practices of respondent, as hereinbefore 
alleged and set forth, constitute a violation 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act (U.S. C., title 
15, sec. 18) as amended and approved Decem- 
ber 29, 1950. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the 
Federal Trade Commission on this 30th day 
of June A. D. 1955 issues its complaint 
against said respondent. 


NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given you, Farm Journal, 
Inc., respondent herein, that the 20th day 
of September A. D. 1955, at 11 o'clock is 
hereby fixed as the time and Philadelphia, 
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Pa., as the place when and where a hearing 
will be had before a hearing examiner of the 
Federal Trade Commission, on the charges set 
forth in this complaint, at which time and 
place you will have the right under said act 
to appear and show cause why an order 
should not be entered requiring you to cease 
and desist from the violations of law 
charged in this complaint. 

You are notified that the opportunity is 
afforded you to file with the Commission an 
answer to this complaint on or before the 
30th day after service of it upon you. Such 
answer shall contain a concise statement of 
the facts constituting the ground of defense 
and a specific admission, denial, or explana- 
tion of each fact alleged in the complaint, 
or, if respondents are without knowledge 
thereof, a statement to that effect. 

If respondent elects not to contest the 
allegations of fact set forth in the complaint, 
the answer shall consist of a statement that 
respondent admits all material allegations 
to be true. Such an answer shall constitute 
a waiver of hearing, as to facts so alleged, 
and an intial decision containing appro- 
priate findings and conclusions and an ap- 
propriate order disposig of the proceeding 
shall be issued by the hearing examiner. In 
such answer, respondent may, however, re- 
serve the right to submit proposed findings 
and conclusions and the right to appeal un- 
der section 3.22 of the Commission’s Rules 
of Practice for Adjudicative Proceedings. 

If the respondent elects to negotiate a 
consent order, it shall be done in accordance 
with section 3.25 of the Commission’s Rules 
of Practice. 


Failure to file answer within the time 
above provided and failure to appear at the 
time and place fixed for hearing shall be 
deemed to authorize a hearing examiner 
without further notice to respondent, to find 
the facts to be as alleged in the complaint, 
to conduct a hearing to determine the form 
of order, and to issue an appropriate order 
requiring the respondent to divest itself of 
all assets or other interest acquired by it 
from Curtis Publishing Co., and, thereafter, 
to enter an initial decision containing such 
finding and order. 


In witness whereof, the Federal Trade 
Commission has caused this, its complaint, 
to be signed by its secretary, and its official 
seal to be hereto affixed, at Washington, 
D. C., this 30th day of June A. D. 1955. 

By the Commission. 

ROBERT M. ParRRISH, 
Secretary. 





Puerto Rican Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
probable impact of the Senate-passed 
amendments to the minimum-wage law 
on Puerto Rico has received considerable 
public discussion. Not all of the infor- 
mation about the Senate bill has been 
correct, however. 

Since we hope that the bill may soon 
be before the House and then in confer- 
ence, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial on this subject which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on June 
25, 1955, together with my letter of reply 
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to the editor correcting the matters of 
fact on which the editorial writer had 
been misinformed. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 25, 1955] 


PvErRTO RICAN WAGES 


Puerto Rican Government officials fear that 
the minimum wage bill now before Congress 
would, if enacted, throw 45,000 out of work 
on the island, with migration repercussions 
here. These views deserve widespread and 
sympathetic consideration—especialiy on 
Capitol Hill. But some background, too little 
known on the mainland, is essential to un- 
derstand them. 

The first Federal minimum wage law, 
passed in 1938, applied to all parts of the 
United States, including Perto Rico. But 
wages there were—and still are—far lower 
than those on the mainland. (Now about 
55 cents an hour compared with over $1.80.) 
The increases called for, therefore, were much 
greater there than here. In fact, the effects 
on Puerto Rican industry and employment 
were catastrophic. 

The law was amended in 1940 to provide 
that in Puerto Rico tripartite committees, 
after careful study, would recommend to the 
Federal Wage and Hour Administrator dif- 
ferent wage floors geared to the circumstances 
of each particular industry—effective on his 
approval. This system, still in effect, has 
proved the advantages both of flexibility and 
direct participation of the interests involved: 
management, labor and the public. 

The current minimum wage bill, already 
passed by the Senate, however, would force 

n Puerto Rican and Virgin Island employers 
specific flat wage increases for all industries, 
beginning next year, which would progres- 
sively raise wages by 25 cents an hour for all 
workers by January 1, 1958. The effects 
would, of course, vary widely with different 
industries, depending on present wage floors. 
For example, during 1956, needlework wages 
would be forced up 217 percent, those in 
clothing 110 percent, and in metals and ma- 
chinery 72 percent. In some industries the 
incfeases by 1958 would be as much as 207 
percent. 

Not only would these provisions of the 
bill do away with the demonstrated advan- 
tages of the present system; they would seem 
to mean, at least in some industries, drastic 
employment readjustments. With 16 
cent of the Puerto Rican workers now jobless, 
compared with 2 percent on the mainland, 
this could mean widespread distress. The 
Government thinks it would also increase 
the number of Puerto Ricans coming to the 
mainland and the formidable problems they 
must face when they get here. 

This bill is now before the House. We 
hope its Members will not approve the sec- 
applying to the islands before they 
are sure what the results will be—both there 
and here. 


ere 
per 


tions 


JUNE 29, 1955. 
The Eprror, 
New York Times, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirk: Your editorial of June 25, 1955, 
on Puerto Rican Wages is partly based on 
the assertion that the minimum wage bill 
now before Congress may “throw 45,000 out 
of work on the islands.” I have already 
shown in my letter of June 23, that this fig- 
ure has no foundation in fact. Partly your 
editorial is based on new data. You state: 

“For example, during 1956 needlework 
wages would be forced up 217 percent, those 
in clothing 110 percent, and in metals and 

nachinery 72 percent. In some industries 
the increases by 1958 would be as much as 
207 percent.” 
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I regret that you use these misleading fig- 
ures in your editorial, but I welcome the 
opportunity to show you once more that the 
information which you seem to get from 
some Puerto Rican Government officials does 
in no way represent the actual situation. 

The members and the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare have analyzed 
carefully the relative increases in wages re- 
sulting from S. 2168—the bill to which your 
editorial refers. 

The alleged increase of 217 percent does 
not refer to the needlework wages generally, 
but to one classification only: The sweater 
and bathing suit division which covers only 
about 400 employees out of the nearly 40,000 
in the needlework classification, according to 
the Wage and Hour Division survey. And 
it does not refer to the impact of the Senate 
bill, but gives the relative increase between 
June 4, 1951, and January 1, 1958. The rate 
history of this division is as follows: 


Cents 
Rates set by industry committees: an hour 
NE Bh Sac cicisies cactnias ciea atd aia ccaini 15 
ND a ne Ritts tient ectiatnn alain 21 
i ee. ee ae ee ee 50 
Increases according to S. 2168: 
en A, BEG sitet ctiddcanwntbhindine 5714 
EE TE italic catbealh anita catiionts 661% 
wens: 6 Sie oe Beka ens 75 
The increase between June 4, 1951 and 


June 6, 1956, is about 217 percent. But this 
percentage is quite meaningless as a descrip- 
tion of the effect of S. 2168. The significant 
percentage increases stipulated by S. 2168 are 
figured by taking as a base the rate of June 
6, 1955, the rate now in existence. Those in- 
creases, cumulatively, are as follows: to Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, 15 percent; to June 6, 1956, 33.3 
percent; to January 1, 1958, 50 percent. 

Even a 50 percent increase over a period of 
214 years may be considered high by some. 
Let me therefore compare the relative in- 
crease resulting from the Senate bill with 
the relative change between June 4, 1951 and 
June 6, 1955—an increase which was deter- 
mined by industry committee procedure. 
The average yearly rate of increase accord- 
ing to S. 2168 is 17 percent, whereas the aver- 
age yearly rate as determined freely by in- 
dustry committee procedure was 32 percent. 
And yet this is the same classification to 
which the following statement in your edi- 
torial refers: “In some industries the in- 
creases by 1958 would be as much as 257 per- 
cent.” This percentage is arrived at by com- 
paring the June 4, 1951 rate with the January 
1, 1958 rate. 

It is obvious that mere percentage in- 
creases without any other information on 
industry are not too meaningful. I 
would like to add therefore that no sweaters 
were manufactured in Puerto Rico before 
1951, and that no bathing suits are manu- 
The Senate bill 
ullows a firm to open a new plant in Puerto 
ico, to pay between 57!', cents and 75 cents 
an hour and compete with the mainland 
manufacturers of bathing suits who pay av- 
erage hourly rates of $1.39 to their workers 
(December 1954). It can hardly be said that 
this situation is unfair to Puerto Rico. 

The second alleged increase of 110 percent 
in clothing is no more meaningful. It refers 
to the following classifications: hat and cap 
Givision, necktie division and the suits, coats 
and jackets division. The third is the most 
important one of these divisions. The rates 
in this group increased as follows: 


the 


Cents 
Rates set by industry committees: an hour 
OU DS diane ai ee 20 
Pelt, 2 GOOe cttemnwa haemo mannetien 24 
POAT 36; SOO dddkdidmttnniidadecnsnainne 35 
DOE: 26) BBG viiitmitiecnnannminmipem 55 
Rates according to S. 2168: 
PO Ee vikccdinnuntimintncitimwnel 6214 
Es ee ee tai airtnii neem nan seve 
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As compared to $1.63 average hourly earn. 
ings on the mainland (January 1955). 
The 110-percent increase you quote is based 
on the change between May 14, 195) ,,, 


and 


March 14, 1956. But if March 14, 1955— 1, 
rate in existence when S. 2168 was passeq by 
the Senate—is taken as a basis, the acty, 
increases are: to January 1, 1956—136 pers 
cent; to March 14, 1956—33.3 per ent; and 


to January 1, 1958—45.5 percent. 
Again comparing the average annual rate 


of increase according to the Senate pj «, 
the average annual rate of increase for t; 
period preceding the bill, the following ; 
age relative rates of change are 
May 1951-March 1955; average yearly rat 
of 13 percent; March 1955-January 1958 
average yearly rate of 15 percent. This 
means that the Senate bill would speeq UD 
the increase by 2 percent—a figure which ca, 
hardly be called unreasonable. 

Again a few words about the industry in 
question. Men’s and boys’ clothing is an 
portant industry in Puerto Rico. In 
employed about 514 percent of the produc. 
tion workers in manufacturing ind 
But only 15 out of about 70 firn 
part, or all of their production t 
outside Puerto Rico. This mea: 1 
15 firms were subject to Federal minimuy 
wage legislation. 

The third percentage increase 
quoted in your editorial refers to meta! and 
transportation equipment. Thi the rate 
history of the classification in que 
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obtained: 


Can 





1949 it 


tries, 
shipped 
) markets 


only 
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Cent 

Rates set by industry committees: an hour 

Oct. 36, 1968 ..caccscnsesian win aD 

Pe 24, TPB ec ccecmistianen - 40 

FUGY, DO, BRO adcnawwaemins . a 

te ee atte ee 
Rates according to S. 2168: 

tig ai otinds trenedhire nine .- 82% 

SUMO S1,:190G. cengnennen . 100 

The 72-percent increase quoted in your edi. 
torial refers to the period from November 
1951 to June 1956. The relative increase pro- | 
vided in the Senate bill is 33.3 percent ove ! 
the rate in existence on June 27, 1955. This 
rate is higher than the 6-percent average 


yearly increase between 1951 and 1955. How 


ever, a comparison of these periods is not 
too meaningful because the law did not per 
mit industry committees to raise the mill 
mum wage beyond 75 cents an 

All experts on Puerto Rico seem to agree 
that industries now paying the me mill 
mum rate as the mainland minimum are able } 


to adjust easily to the new rate, even if Puel- 
to Rico did not have more time to reach We 


$1 rate in metal trades. It should also 0 
pointed out that the average h riv earnings 
in mainland metal trades vary between $10 


and $2.11 an hour depending u} 
fication (January 1955). 

I do not want to imply that the three cla 
sifications mentioned are typ ert 








Rican industry. I take them exal 
merely because your editori t t 
centage increases referring to these classil ‘ 
cations. s 
But I want to recall that the testimoly a 
given before the Subcommittee Labor ti 
representatives of the Puerto Rican gover ly 
ment admitted that wage in n we y 
past were too little and too late. The 


+ mmittees 


lays in the operation of indu 





are well illustrated in the above exal 3 
It is true that there is alwa eo tr 
wares M1 
judgment as to the exact rate at : tu 


in Puerto Rico should be speeded Up. *" y 
the irrelevant and exaggerated claims i 


in your article of June 20, as wel! 











editorial of June 25, do more a ¥ 
good to Puerto Rico. . 
Sincerely yours, ; 
zw D AS 
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They Were Not Brainwashed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, IT in- 
clude an article which appeared in This 
Week magazine on Sunday, July 17. I 
hope that this article accurately reflects 
the views of the Department of the Army. 


In justice to the prisoners of war whose 
joyalty remained unshaken during their 
periods of confinement, many of whom 
died in Communist prison camps, the 
Army should carry through this pro- 
gram: 

THEY Were Not BraINWASHED 
(By A. E. Hotchner) 


WASHINGTON.—I am sitting in an Army In- 
telligence conference room in the Pentagon 
with the team of intelligence officers whose 
iob it has been to study and evaluate the 
conduct of hundreds of men who were 
prisoners of war in Korea. Now, for the first 
time, they are ready to speak out on behalf 
of the Army, and I am going to set down, 
as one voice, the startling answer to their 
critics. Here is their story: 

There are over 40 men in this country, 
now walking around free, whom the Army 
will shortly bring to trial for allegedly trea- 
sonous acts committed while they were 
prisoners of war in Korea. These men do 
not yet know of their pending indictments. 
But, you may be sure, their consciences an- 
ticipate punishment. 

However, since the Army began its pros- 
ecutions of ex-PW’s in 1953, public senti- 
ment has run strongly against us. Several 
men have already been tried and convicted, 
with sentences ranging up to 40 years and 
dishonorable discharge. The mothers and 
wives of these men have been understandably 
upset and have appealed to Congressmen and 
the press about the convictions—urging, in 
extenuation, that they had been “brain- 
washed.” The result is that, by now, in 
the public’s mind, the Army has been cast 


in the role of a revengeful villain, 
INNOCENT VICTIMS? 
Over and over the Army is asked: Weren't 
these men the innocent victims of the Reds’ 
Vicious technique of brainwashing? Is it 


4 


lair, therefore, to hold them responsible for 
t Weren't some of the men tor- 
tured unmercifully? Wasn't the Army guilty 
of double-crossing when it told those PW’s 
ho refused to return that it would not 
ute them—but then grabbed Dicken- 
nand Batchelor and sentenced them to 10 
and 20 years respectively? 

Well now that investigations are com- 
pleted, the time has come for the Army to 
oo out, and divulge the real truth about 
fe so-called brainwashed collaborators. 
get right to the point: 

; 1. No man being prosecuted was brain- 
‘shed—in fact, no American military pris- 


was brainwashed during the entire Ko- 
Tean War. 


Stapa American PW has been or will be 
tured va te Army who was physically tor- 
ce d. But torture, in the classic sense, was 
oon at all as a means of obtaining con- 
Ae Army has in no way violated its 
repair  sPect to PW's who at first refused 
Patriation, 
the au® men who did not collaborate with 
or; Y generally fared as well as or bet- 

‘enemy hands than the men who did. 


heir acts? 


oner 
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Pretty surprised? Well, let’s discuss this 
brainwashing business a little. In the pub- 
lic’s mind it is some mystical oriental proc- 
ess that involves hypnosis, secret drugs, in- 
sidious torture, Pavlovian conditioning, and 
various other devices impossible for the sub- 
ject to resist. But, as far as Communist 
prisoner-of-war camps in Korea go, the pub- 
lic’s concept of brainwashing is completely 
wrong. 

Torture, brutality, and mysterious drugs 
had nothing to do with what went on there. 

There was torture, yes, in the sense of 
physical harassment, great mental pressures 
applied to men under prison conditions by 
a foreign system with a different standard 
from America. There was brutality, yes, in 
the sense of atrocities committed in combat 
situations or immediately thereafter on so- 
called death marches to permanent camps. 

But neither of these was applied as a nor- 
mal method of prisoner handling to obtain 
converts. 

COMMUNIST GOALS 


Even though brutality occurred in some 
instances, no trials have resulted for acts of 
misconduct committed in connection there- 
with. 

The objectives of the Communist brain- 
washing attempts were inconsistent with a 
“torture” program. They were: 

1. To secure favorable propaganda. 

2. To organize the PW’s for easier han- 
dling. 

3. To obtain intelligence information. 

4. To change political concepts of the 
PW’'s. 

None of these objectives would be accom- 
plished if PW’s were reduced to robots robbed 
of their intellect. Let me repeat again— 
there is not one iota of evidence that drugs, 
hypnosis, or any other device except dra- 
matic persuasion were used on our PW’s in 
Korea. 

There were 3,322 United States Army 
prisoners repatriated from Korea but in only 
approximately 40 cases (plus those already 
tried) is there sufficient evidence of flagrant 
criminal acts to warrant the Army to au- 
thorize prosecution. And this after ex- 
haustive checking and cross-checking, be- 
ginning with the processing investigators 
who accompanied the shiploads of ex-PW’s 
when they were coming back to the United 
States and continuing through nearly 2 years 
of intensive investigation by all levels of the 
Army. 

Actually, this low percentage of serious 
offenders is a fine record; but, there is no 
reason to go easy on the guilty ones—they 
flagrantly betrayed their fellow soldiers and 
their country. 

You have had sympathy for these men, 
have you? Then you'd better get to know 
them a little better. They range from pri- 
vates to lieutenant colonels with educa- 
tional backgrounds varying from grade 
school to West Point graduates. Here are a 
few samples: 

Case 1: An officer accused by 180 PW'’s of 
having written and given anti-United States 
speeches, taught Communist-indoctrination 
classes, announced that the United States 
was not his country, informed on other 
prisoners, lived in special quarters where he 
put photos of Red leaders on his walls. 

Case 2: Enlisted man, accused by over 500 
ex-PW's from the camp. A typical comment 
about him was: “This stinker is a liar, a col- 
laborator, a traitor, and a coward.” He be- 
trayed his fellow prisoners to the Reds. He 
referred to the United States as his enemy, 
was in charge of the camp’s system for spy- 
ing on American prisoners and actually put 
the finger on several fellow prisoners who 
were planning to escape. 

This man had to be given special military 
police protection on the repatriation ship 
that brought him home because of the 
number of ex-PW’s who informed shipboard 
investigators that they planned to kill him 
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at the first opportunity. Despite his pro- 
tection, he was severely beaten. 

Case 3: Enlisted man, whose record has 
been corroborated by 160 ex-PW’s who were 
in his camp. He was chief monitor (Com- 
munist political indoctrinator) of his camp 
in charge of the ideological indoctrination of 
newly captured American prisoners. He pro- 
duced propaganda recordings, articles, and 
speeches, wrote Red-slanted articles for the 
camp newspaper, induced other PW’s to sign 
surrender pamphlets by use of threats and 
harassment. He was friendly with the five 
top-ranking Chinese of the camp, and he 
received special food, clothes, living quarters, 
and medical treatment. He was given spe- 
cial protection from other PW’s; he gave the 
Chinese technical intelligence and order-of- 
battle information on the United States 
Army. 

During the PW camp “Olympics”—athletic 
events—he mounted the reviewing stand of 
the Chinese general who commanded all PW 
camps in North Korea and gave a speech 
which ended with the words: 

“I now stand in the ranks of the peace- 
loving people of the world. Long live the 
democratic People’s Republic of Korea, long 
live the People’s Republic of China.” 

Case 4: Enlisted man whom over 800 for- 
mer PW’s charged, and who admits, that he 
helped train Red intelligence personnel to be 
censors. He was one of the worst informers, 
and words like “rat,” “traitor,” “skunk” ap- 
pear frequently in statements of his former 
fellow prisoners. 

Case 5: An Army captain whose acts were 
reported by 110 former PW’s. He was a 
member of the central peace committee, 
which ran the collaborationist program for 
the Reds, and he campaigned to get the job. 
In many long interviews held with him, he 
has at no time claimed any kind of torture or 
pressure. He counseled other prisoners to 
collaborate with the enemy and he himself 
signed and circulated propaganda articles 
among the prisoners for their signature. He 
is accused in a sworn statement of abandon- 
ing his men while they were under fire. 

Still sympathetic? Still think the Army is 
too tough? Well then, here is a breakdown 
of the crimes committed by 20 of the serious 
cases, picked at random: 

Five men prepared a series of surrender 
leaflets urging our soldiers to lay down their 
arms. 

Five gave broadcasts over the Peiping radio, 
parroting the commie line that the war was 
being waged by MacArthur and Truman for 
personal Wall Street gain. 

Fifteen prepared propaganda articles for 
a great variety of Communist publications. 

Fifteen signed surrender leaflets and other 
documents. 

Two gave Red propaganda speeches to fel- 
low prisoners. 

Two posed for propaganda pictures. 

Ten informed on fellow prisoners, contrib- 
uting to the death of 3 men. 

One gave intelligence information to the 
enemy. He claims he was “tortured” into 
this. The torture consisted of having to 
stand at attention for 3 hours. 

WHAT MADE THEM DO IT 

Why did these men perform these heinous 
acts? Not one of them claimed that he was 
drugged, hypnotized, or subjected to real 
torture. According to their own admissions, 
they collaborated for better food, more 
tobacco, the possibility of getting better 
medical care, from fear induced by threats, 
mental duress and withholding food. 

An officer who went into combat in Korea, 
during the early days of the war, was cap- 
tured within a few hours. Less than a week 
after that leaflets were dropped on our men 
urging them to lay down their arms and sur- 
render. These leaflets had been written by, 
signed by, and contained the photograph of 
that officer. Now just how much could that 
man’s brain have been “washed” in that 
short time? 
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Another officer prepared and signed a sur- 
render leaflet addressed to his own troops in 
the United States lines with his photo on it. 
This surrender leaflet said, “Turn your guns 
aside, I strongly appeal to you to surrender 
to the People’s Army at once.” 

He gave as his excuse: “The Reds ques- 
tioned me 3 times—the first time for 15 or 
20 minutes, the second time for 40 minutes, 
the third time for 15 or 20 minutes.” Thus, 
less than 2 hours of questioning caused an 
Officer to sell out his country. By his own 
admission, he was neither threatened nor 
offered any inducements by his captors. 

He was, of course, afraid. But so were 
his buddies on the front line who kept fight- 
ing and did not surrender their arms as he 
was begging them to do. 

As for the charge that the Army has 
doublecrossed some of the nonrepatriated 
soldiers whom it lured back with promises 
not to prosecute, we have a tape recording 
of the actual broadcast made to those men. 
It said this, in effect: if you return, we will 
not place charges against you for your pre- 
vious refusal to return, which was desertion. 

But the Army never promised, and could 
not promise, to erase all the offenses ever 
committed by these men. They were held 
strictly accountable for their acts while PW’s, 
just as every other man was, but they were 
given amnesty for having deserted. 

One thing should be stated clearly at this 
point: in setting out its case, the Army in no 
way intends to minimize the rigors and hard- 
ships of the Korean prison camps. The 
monotony, the terrible food, the fears, the 
threats, the absence of mail, the presence 
of informers, the occasional punishment by 
solitary confinement, the constant tension 
and atmosphere of duress were all hard to 
take. 

NO EXCUSE FOR TREASON 

But they are not valid excuses for treason- 
able acts against the United States or for 
committing crimes against fellow prisoners 
which in many instances, resulted in their 
maltreatment or death. 

Besides, the records of returned prisoners 
show that men who refused to collaborate 
with the enemy fared as well, and in many 
cases better, in enemy hands than the men 
who did collaborate. Generally, the former 
were placed in labor camps and kept busy— 
the best thing that could have happened to 
them. 

In recent months, various plans have 
emerged for dealing with brainwashing. 
One of the latest was an admiral’s personal 
suggestion that American soldiers be en- 
couraged to say anything their captors want 
them to, thereby making brainwashing 
unnecessary. This suggestion and others like 
it lose sight of the fact that a soldier is sworn 
to defend his country to the death. 

When a soldier has weapons, he is bound 
by duty and patriotism to use them against 
his country’s enemies. He is not absolved 
from this duty because he becomes a Cap- 
tive. In the absence of material weapons, 
such as rifle and bayonet, he must use the 
only weapons left to him—resistance to the 
harassment of the enemy. 


The Communist PW’s on Koje-do waged a 
battle against us which was heard through- 
out the world. Is the cause of democracy so 
much less important than communism that 
our PW'’s not only do not resist but are urged 
to cooperate with the enemy? Let’s not for- 
get that one of the aims of communism is to 
destroy one of the principal strengths of 
America, its moral fiber. By encouraging 
soldiers to lie, deceive, and confess, we our- 
selves break down that fiber and aid the 
Communists in their cause. 


CONTINUING FIGHT 


Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Comman- 
dant of the United States Marine Corps, em- 
phatically agrees with this point of view. 
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pendence, Mo., that I know very we})- 


The Army is not punishing any soldier who 
performed any act, no matter how vile, if the 
PW was trying to obtain food for survival, 
medical aid for any wound or illness, or to 
avoid physical torture. 

But until the Army learns of a better way 
to uphold its own and our country’s stand- 
ards, the Army will stick by its guns: an 
American prisoner of war will give his name, 
rank, serial number, and date of birth. 
Nothing more. Not a word more. He will 
continue to fight mentally and he will do 
everything in his power to escape. Make 
capture easy, and you destroy the fighting 
spirit of your Army. 

The Army realized that its prosecutions 
would be hard on the families of the men 
involved, but what about the families of the 
men who suffered as a result of the selfish- 
ness and treachery of the few? If the Army 
does not punish these traitors, has it kept 
faith with those soldiers who served honor- 
ably and, in many cases, made the supreme 
sacrifice for their country? 

THE ARMY'S ANSWER 


And how can we estimate the weakened 
position of the United States internationally 
when a segment of world support may have 
been alienated from the United States as a 
result of Communist propaganda mouthed by 
a small group of our soldiers? 

Hard, defiant troops are the Army’s answer 
to brainwashing—it’s better for their coun- 
try and the soldier himself. Thousands of 
men did us proud, only a few disgraced us. 
For this, we insist on their punishment. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently, millions of Americans had the 
opportunity to visit, by way of television, 
in a home which we, in Missouri, feel 
symbolizes all that is best in family life 
in America. 

On this program, Miss Margaret Tru- 
man introduced her mother and father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Truman, at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

The wholesomeness and the friendli- 
ness of the ensuing half-hour visit was 
truly typical of this wonderful family, 
for almost 8 years the first family of 
America. 

Members of Congress and readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD who missed 
the program, will be interested in read- 
ing the transcript. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the transcript of: Person to Person for 
May 27, 1955, inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

CBS TELEVISION—PERSON TO PERSON, WITH 
MARGARET TRUMAN 

Miss TRuMAN. Good evening; I’m Margaret 
Truman. The name of the program is Per- 
son to Person. 


It’s not possible for Edward R. Murrow to 
be here tonight. He is in London, following 
up the British election results. He asked me 
to help escort you through a home in Inde- 
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T wa 
born there. And our guests tonight will “ 


two persons of whom I’m very fond—my 
mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Harry < 
Truman. ~~ 

Harry S. Truman is a former President of 
the United States. He spent almost 20 cians 
in Washington as Senator, Vice Presider t, 
and President. He loves politics ang peo} oh 
particularly Democrats. = 

Since the Trumans left Washington ] have 
been living in New York, but our ' 
home is where it always has been, ; 
pendence, Mo. 

This is where we live. It’s a rather ram- 
bling, Victorian-type house, built 89 years 
ago, shortly after Abraham Lincoln died. ‘Tt 
has 12 rooms, and stands on the c rner e 
North Delaware Street and Truman Road, 
about a half acre in all. 

It’s exactly 912 miles from here to my 
father’s present office in the Federal Ry serve 
Bank Building in Kansas City. As he drives 
himself to work each morning down Truman 


family 


n Inde- 


Road—it will always be 15th Street to me— 
he passes Truman Car Wash, Truman Road 
srill, Truman Pharmacy, Truman Palmistry. 
and Truman Road Hamburger Shop. And 
when he makes the 30-minute trip home each 
night he can still mote Harry's Tavern, 
Harry’s Cafe, and Harry’s Used Furniture. 


We love Missouri. 

When my father was a Senator we used to 
spend about 6 months a year in 
ence. Or mother did. Dad was 
out speechmaking. 

Later, when my father was at the White 
House, mother always came home for the 
summer. 

Now, this has been the only hon 
parents for the past 2 years and 3 m 
that is, when Dad isn’t out gallivantir 
around and talking to people. 

We have never had cameras in the house 
before. But I hope they are working to- 
night. 

Mr. TRUMAN. It’s all right with me. 


Inde pe nd- 
lrequently 


1e for my 


onths 


Miss TRUMAN. Dad, so many people ask, 
“How are your parents making out from their 
switch to Pennsylvania Avenue and Wash- 
ington to North Delaware Street in Inde- 


pendence?” 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, I think we are doing 
very well. I always liked the hometown bet- 
ter than any other place I know I didn't 
have anything particular against Washing- 
ton, but I think that Independen a much 
better city. 

Miss TRUMAN. He is likely ; 
Mother, please tell everyone why you went 
back to Missouri instead of stayi 
ington. 

Mrs. TRUMAN. There was never any queés- 
tion about staying in Washington. Nev 
any question of not coming home. Is that 
reason enough? 

Miss TruMAN. That’s reason enough. 
Mother, where is Vietta? 

Mrs. TRUMAN. Oh, she’s in the kitchen. 

Miss TRUMAN. Vietta knew me before I 
knew her. I was 3 years old when she 
to work with us. She raised me 

VreTTa. Hi, Margaret. 

Miss TruMaNn. I must tell every 
Vietta stayed 8 years at the White Hou: 
sort of master of bread and rolls and when 
I had my first concert Dad insisted she go 
with me. Now she is the big whee! in we 
Independence kitchen. 


ne that 
€ 


is 


Say, I haven’t had a chance to talk to 
you since the big party at the house c¢ let ac 
ing Dad’s 71st birthday and ground! reaking 
for the new library. How many peop’ were 
there? - 

Viera, Between 200 and 250. I had plenty 
of help. . 

Miss Truman. I want to go back and 7 


to Mother and Dad. Mother, are we 
getting a lot of sightseers and vis! 
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TruMaN. All the time. Every day. 
We had a funny experience the other night. 
pad and I went over to see your cousin 
across the street and there were so many out 
here in front of the house we couldn’t come 
home. We had to spend most of the evening 
on the front porch all by ourselves because 
r cousins weren’t at home. 

Miss TRUMAN. What about the time some- 
one picked your tulips? 

Mrs. TRUMAN. Oh, yes; some woman came 
in the packyard and started picking all my 
peautiful white tulips and one of the men 
on the place went down there and asked her 
just what she thought she was doing and 
she said she didn’t think Mrs. Truman cared 
if she took some of her tulips. She took all 
she wanted. 

Miss TRUMAN. Dad, we know you’re not the 

createst believer in the accuracy of poll tak- 
ers, but on your morning walk around town, 
do you ever take a poll of how people feel 
toward you? 
" Mr. TRoMAN. Whenever I meet them I can 
tol] very well that they are happy to see me. 
T h re are a great many of them who don’t 
know me as well as those home folks do, that 
are somewhat awed by the fact that I once 
lived in the White House, but it doesn’t 
bother me because that never occurs to me, 
i I can see how I'd feel if I were meeting 
President and I still lived here in Inde- 
pendence as a private citizen. 

Miss TRUMAN. Everyone who stopped at the 
house in recent years knows we have a big 


Mrs. 


ou 


ar 
a 


iron fence around the property with a gate 
that opens only when we push a button in 
the house. Incidentally, Ed Murrrow’s tele- 
yision men tell me the gate needs an oiling. 

Mrs. TRUMAN. I am afraid he was telling 


the truth. 

Miss TRUMAN. Dad, why don’t you explain 
why you have that fence out there? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, the fence had to be put 
up to keep the American propensities from 


collecting souvenirs and tearing the house 
down. I was told that when Herbert Hoover 
went to Washington as President, they took 
the door knobs off his house and almost tore 


the house down before they placed guards 
there to prevent it. The Secret Service de- 
cided that the fence would save our property 
from being destroyed. It is an old story that 
Americans like to collect souvenirs. When 
I was in the First World War it was said that 
the British fought for the control of the 
seas and the Americans fought for souvenirs, 
and they are still fighting for them. 

Miss TRUMAN. Mother, we were talking 
about tulips a minute ago. How does your 
garden grow? 

Mrs. TRUMAN. Oh, we have had some won- 
derful rains and the garden is all in bloom, 
especially Mrs. Lasree’s Peace Roses. They're 


rOrveol} 
gorgeou 


Miss TRuMAN. Dad, you used to tell re- 
porters that the White House was a jail. Do 
you feel free now? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, substantially so; prac- 

as tree as I expect we ever will be. 
F Fr some reason or other, I don’t suppose we 
Wil ever be 


f 


as free as we would have been 
i we hadn't lived in the White House. 

Miss TRUMAN. I think that sounds logical. 
Mother, do you miss Washington? 
'RUMAN. Oh, yes; I miss Washington. 
Washington a lot. I loved it there 
tT am completely happy at home. 
_M TRUMAN. That’s what I thought. 
~0l0er, would you and Dad show us to the 
ilving y please? 
UMAN, 


I miss 
| 


Yes; we'd love to. 

_Atss TRUMAN, All right. This is our side 
», . 2\ leads on down to our dining room. 
ue, ally have our meals here. First off, 
“HOW everyone the portrait of Dad that 
 . - SO much. As we know, Mother, 
oes yours, right? 

TRUMAN Strictly mine. 
um ever gets it. 


Mr 


No library, 
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Miss TRUMAN. Dad, while we are at it, let’s 
show the painting of your daughter and get 
it over with. 

Mr. Truman. Right over here. 

(Portrait of Miss Truman.) 

Miss TrumMAN. Someone asked me recently, 
Daddy, “Did your father ever say that your 
house in Missouri creaks and groans like the 
White House?” 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes; it did creak and groan 
just like the White House. It doesn’t groan 
s0 much now. 

Miss TRUMAN. Remember the night, speak- 
ing of ghosts, that you heard a knock on 
your bedroom door in the White House? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes; I heard the knock and 
got up and answered it about 3 o’clock in 
the morning. There wasn't anybody there. 
I think it must have been Lincoln’s ghost 
walking up and down the hall. 

Miss TRUMAN. Dad, I just won a small bet. 
Before Ed Murrow left he said that I couldn’t 
steer you away from politics this long. I 
win but you'll get your chance. I have a 
lot of things that he wants me to ask you. 
Dad, do you have anything left up your 
political sleeve? 

Mr. TRUMAN. No; nothing in particular. 

Miss TRUMAN. I want Mother to answer 
this one. Have you made sure that Daddy 
takes things easy since he left Washington? 

Mrs. TRUMAN. That’s a laugh—between the 
piles of mail and the many, many visitors, 
it’s a little difficult. 

Miss TruMaNn. So many people want to 
know what you do to relax inasmuch as you 
don’t fish, hunt, or play golf. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, my only relaxation is 
to work and I never have known anybody 
to be injured by too much hard work. It 
is the lack of it that kills people. 

Miss TRUMAN. Well, now I think I will ask 
you to show us the way to the music room. 

(Laughter.) 

Miss TruMAN. Dad, how is the book com- 
ing? 

Mr. TrouMaNn. Coming along all right. I 
think we will meet the deadline on th2 15th 
day of June, and the book will probably be 
published about the 15th of September, I 
hope. 

Miss TRUMAN. I know you once had the 
stories of your years in Washington up to 
1 million words. How long is it now? 

Mr. TRUMAN. We have had to cut down to 
about 500,000. That is a very hard job but 
I think we are going to succeed in doing it. 

Miss TRUMAN. That still sounds like a lot 
of words. Mother, how is the proofreading 
going? 

Mrs. TruMaAN. It is still pretty strenuous. 

Miss TRUMAN. Everyone in the Truman 
family knows that when mother gets to 
proofreading on anything dad is working on, 
that means it is on the way to completion. 

Back in the other room we saw the paint- 
ings, one of me .and one of dad. Dad, let’s 
look at mother’s. I think that is awfully 
good. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is a wonderful picture 
of your mother. 

Miss TRUMAN. That’s my favorite. Let’s 
see some non-Truman paintings. You two 
sit and I will introduce them. 

Over Dad's shoulder is a present to Dad 
from Sir Winston Churchill painted by his 
own hand at Marakecsh. I brought this 
home from London when Sir Winston asked 
me to bring it to my father. 

Now, over the piano is an original given to 
us by Grandma Moses. 

Dad, now it’s your turn to explain things, 
Could we have the history of the piano, 
please? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, this piano is the one 
that was purchased for you when you were 
a very little girl. You had your first lesson 
on it and it’s been your piano ever since. It 
gets a right good workout when you're at 
home. 
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Miss TruMan. I think I was 7 or 8. Do you 
remember the first thing you taught me on 
that piano? 

Mr. TRuMAN. Yes; I think it was a little 
waltz I taught you. I think I can still play it. 

Miss TRUMAN. Dad, when you did that 
television tour through the White House you 
showed everyone you could still play. Let's 
prove you still haven’t lost your touch. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Let’s try and see what hap- 
pens. Then you can tell whether the piano 
is in tune or not. This is your waltz. 

(Mr. Truman played the piano.) 

Miss TRUMAN. Isn’t that Paderewski’s Min- 
uet? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes; that’s part of it. 

Miss TRUMAN. Ienjoyed that. If you want 
to go back to your chair, I have another 
question to ask. 

“Mr. TRUMAN. Fire away. 

Miss TRuMAN. Just how much influence 
and help was Mother when you were in the 
White House? 

Mr. TrRumMAN. She was a wonderful influ- 
ence and help. A President is in a bad way 
if he doesn’t have a First Lady that knows 
her job and is a full support to him. She’s 
the greatest help a President can have. 
Mine was. 

Mrs. TRUMAN. Thank you. 

Miss TRUMAN. Dad, how is the new library 
coming? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It’s coming along all right. 
They have the ground graded and they are 
digging the foundation now. They have 
the signal tq finish in about a year and 2 
months. 

Miss TRUMAN. That's good. Are you go- 
ing to travel toward the den now and show 
us some of that? 

Mr. Truman. Yes, I think so. I have a 
picture of the library out here I want to 
show you. Here it is. 

Miss TRUMAN. Have they made much prog- 
ress since the ground-breaking 2 weeks ago? 

Mrs. TRUMAN. Oh, yes, a lot of progress. 
And he goes by most every morning on the 
way to the office to see just what they are 
doing. 

Miss TRUMAN. Are you going to go easy on 
the Truman Library builders? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I’m going to watch them put 
it up and I'll see that they do it right, just 
as I always did whenever I had anything in 
charge like that. 

Miss TRUMAN. Sidewalk superintendent. 
How much have you stored in Kansas City 
ready for the library? 

Mr. TRUMAN. There is an old big vault full 
of books, papers, and pictures and things of 
that kind that will go into the library when 
it’s up. There is a tremendous collection of 
Bibles in the vault that will be very inter- 
esting when they are put out for the people 
to see. 

Miss TRUMAN. How much is it all going to 
cost and how much cash has the committee 
raised so far? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It is estimated that the li- 
brary itself will cost $1,700,000, and we have 
collected $1,200,000. I think the rest of it is 
in sight. We will have the money all collect- 
ed by the time that the library is ready to 
use. 

Miss TRUMAN. Good. I suppose some day 
day the scholars will go through your per- 
sonal papers and draw up a summary of your 
administration. What do you hope you will 
be remembered for? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I hope to be remembered as 
the people’s President. I have always said 
that there are a great many important or- 
ganizations with lots of money who maintain 
lobbyists in Washington. I'd say 15 million 
people in the United States are represented 
by the lobbyists in the city of Washington. 
The other 150 million have only 1 man who 
is elected at large to represent them—that 
is, the President of the United States. When 
he goes back on them they are in a bad way. 
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Miss Truman. What do you think has been 
the most important development in the 
country or world since you left Washington? 

Mr. TruMAN. I think we are approaching 
a peace settlement and, I hope, the end of 
the cold war. The signing of the treaty is 
a step in that direction. 

Miss TruMAN. A moment ago I saw the 
icon you received from Queen Helen of 
Rumania. Do you recall the circumstances 
surrounding that gift? 

Mr. Truman. The Government of the 
United States, at my direction, sent 200,000 
tons of wheat to the starving Moravians and 
the Queen of Rumania presented me with 
this icon, which came out of the mosque of 
St. Sophia—Constantinople it was then. 

Miss TruMAN. You know a lot of people 
have said to me, your father sure loves a 
fight. True or false? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, I never held up a fight, 
but I never ran from one if it was necessary 
to meet things head on. 

Miss TRUMAN. Mommie, do you want to say 
a few words about politics specifically or in 
general? 

Mrs. TRUMAN. No; not in either category, 
thank you. 

Miss TRUMAN. Well, that’s definite. Dad? 

Mr. TRUMAN. You know your mother never 
talks about such things. 

Miss TRuMAN. Ed wanted you to talk about 
the campaign in 48. He wanted to know 
what made you so sure you would win. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, I have been through & 
similar experience on 2 or 3 occasions and 
I had come to the conclusion that when 
the people know the facts and they know 
that you are telling the truth and stand for 
the things that are for their best interests 
they will vote for you and I was very well 
assured if I could see enough people and talk 
to enough people I could be elected and that 
is what I did and this is the way it came out. 

Miss TRUMAN. Well, tell me, what is the 
toughest decision you had to make? 

Mr. TRUMAN. To go into Korea to save the 
United Nations Republic of South Korea. 

Miss TRUMAN. Dad, what advice do you 
have for young people who want to go into 
politics. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Well, the best thing they 
can do is study history, particularly the 
history of their country, their city, their 
county and their State, to read all the his- 
tory they possibly can and study about what 
makes men act and the biographies of the 
people who made history are much more im- 
portant to a person who wants to go into 
politics and the fundamental thing is that 
a politician must be fundamentally honest, 
intellectually and otherwise. Unless he is 
he won't make it. 

Miss TRUMAN. Well, I have to go now so I 
guess I will have to say goodby. 





The Florida Presidential Primary Law 
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HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
series of articles written by John Perry 
regarding the Florida presidential pri- 
mary law. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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F.Lorimpa’s PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY—STATE’S Po- 
LITICAL STATURE BOOSTED RY MODEL LAW 


(By John Perry) 
(First of a series) 


Florida, so long ignored in national politi- 
cal campaigns, almost overnight has become 
a “weathervane” State. 

This is because it now has what leading 
political scientists call the most modern 
presidential primary in the Nation. 

This model law, enacted at the 1955 session 
of the State legislature, gives Florida yvoters— 
tor the first time—a strong voice in nomi- 
nation of presidential candidates. 

Candidates for presidential nomination 
now must count Florida high among States 
where popularity races are run and delegates 
are won early in pre-convention campaign- 
ing. 

MAY BE TEST 

If jockeying for the nomination with one 
or both of the national parties turns into a 
real horse race, candidates are quite likely 
to make Florida’s new presidential primary 
one of the first tests. 

This means not only offering their names 
on the Florida ballot, but also coming into 
the State to campaign actively. 

This is especially true in the Democratic 
primary, if Adlai Stevenson seeks the nom- 
ination. 

Unlike 1952, when he did not ask for the 
nomination, in 1956 Stevenson must go out 
early and harvest delegate votes. If he does 
not, there are others in his party who will— 
and may anyway. 

MUST ENTER 


To win the nomination he will have to 
run the risk of entering early State primaries, 
which now include Florida. 

His interest in taking the gamble in Florida 
would be threefold: 

1. This traditionally Democratic southern 
State in 1952 went Republican for the first 
time since 1928. If Stevenson is to con- 
vince the Democratic convention he can do 
better in Dixie than he did in 1952, he must 
produce some concrete evidence. 

A Democratic presidential primary victory 
in Florida would be eloquent evidence. At 
the same time, a loss could be equally dam- 
aging. But, then, so would a refusal to take 
the gamble. 

2. Stevenson has been working hard to 
mend the North-South split within his party. 
If he enters Florida's new primary he could 
put to test his efforts toward conciliation. 

And he also could give such Florida Demo- 
crats as Senators SPESSARD HOLLAND and 
GEORGE SMATHERS, who hung back in 1952, 
opportunity to demonstrate their more re- 
cently professed party ardor. 

At present only Democratic prospect on 
the horizon besides Stevenson is Senator 
EsTes KeEFravuver, of Tennessee, for whom 
southern conservative Democrats have no 
love at all. They will be unable to turn 
again to Senator RicHarD RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
who has counted himself out in 1956. 

3. Florida’s new primary falls early, but 
not too early. 

Presidential primaries will have been held 
in New Hampshire, the first, March 13; Min- 
nesota, March 20; Wisconsin, April 3; Ohio, 
May 8; and Oregon, May 18, when Florida's 
comes off May 29. 

Thus, a candidate will have had oppor- 
tunity to snowball strength in other early 
primaries in various sections of the country 
before dipping his toe in the uncertain polit- 
ical waters of Dixie. 

GOP SIDE 

On the Republican side, unless President 
Eisenhower bows out, there will be no con- 
test to speak of, and GOP primaries any- 
where will be little more than complimen- 
tary votes for the President, 
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In Florida, it would be even less in 
tive of his strength, since only registereq 
Republicans could vote for him in a pri- 
mary—and it was registered Democrats who 
carried the State for him in 1952. 

But if Ike steps down, there'd surely be 
a mad scramble for the nomination. Each 
candidate will be filing in Florida to prove 
he, too, can make a good showing among 
Florida Republicans and to pick up 
precious delegate votes, 


dica. 


those 


_——- 


PRIMARY LAW WILL Spare Strat 
EMBARRASSMENT 


(By John Perry) 
(Second of a series) 
In 1952, Florida came close to being the 


laughing stock at both national political 
conventions. 
Some St. Petersburg Republicans made 


their television debut physically struggling 
with members of a rival faction for posse : 
sion of the Florida standard. 

And Florida GOP delegates wore first one 
candidate’s button and then another's. 

At the Democratic presidential nominat- 
ing convention, three rival delegations 
showed up from Florida—each pledged to 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia. One 
was the Trojan horse delegation, whose 
members intended to switch to Senator 
ESTES KEFAUVER, Of Tennessee, after the first 
ballot. 

EMBARRASSING 


Such was the spectacle of contested dele- 
gations which at first amused then dis- 
gusted the Nation and embarrassed Florida. 

After 1952, it was generally agreed na- 
tional conventions should spend their time 
on the serious business of nominating na- 
tional tickets and that internal State squab- 
bles should be settled back home. 

This is exactly what is provided in Flor- 


ida’s new presidential primary law, most 
modern in America. It makes it impossible 
for Florida to come up with contested dele- 
gations. 


Only one delegation of 24 members with 
20 votes will be allowed to go to the Dem- 
ocratic convention. (If Republicans hadn't 
carried the State, Florida would have had 
eight more half-votes in 1956.) 


REPRESENTATIVE 


And that delegation will be just about as 
representative of Florida Democrats’ wishes 
as is possible. For example, Florida might 
send up 6 delegate votes for Adlai Steven- 
son, 8 for RUSSELL, and 6 for KEFAUVER 

It even goes a step further. Each of the 
8 congressional districts sends 2 delegates— 
& man and a woman. This gives each geo- 
graphical section opportunity to be repre- 
sented in the convention with votes for its 
favorite for the nomination. 

Thus, the Miami area might send dele- 
gates for Stevenson; St. Petersburg-Tampa 
area, for KEFAUVER; north Florida, for Rus- 
SELL, and so on. 


In addition, eight delegates—each with 
a half-vote—are to be elected at large, 
which gives added strength to the candidate 
favored by most of the people throughout 


Florida. 
DELEGATES SELECTED 

It should be kept in mind that 
primary it is delegates to nominating con 
ventions who are selected. Actual voting on 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
selected by each party convention still comes 
in the November general election. 

What the voter will see on his presidential 
primary ballot is, under the name of each 
candidate for nomination, names of oo 
gates-at-large plus two from bis ow? con 
gressional district. ? 

He makes one cross or pulls one lever = 
the slate of his choice. There will Pe © 


in this 


rests 


to = 
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slates on the ballot as there are nomi- 
nation candidates who have been filed. 

And there can be unpledged slates. Of 
course, the voter may vote for only one slate. 
"Here is What makes it impossible for there 
tc be contested delegations: 

The day of politicians filing at random and 
ust for the ride to a convention is over in 
Florida. Slates must be organized. 

If more than one slate pledged to the 
same candidate files, the secretary of state 
immediately notifies the candidate. If the 
candidate says which slate he wants to rep- 
him, that’s the one which goes on the 


many 


resent 


ballot. 
‘Should he express no preference, the first 


slate to file is the one on the ballot. Thus 
the issue of contested delegations never 
comes up after the primary. 

Under the new primary law, the way is 
left open for a candidate to cause a slate 
to be organized for him. And if he isn’t 
actively seeking nomination, it’s possible for 
his friends to “draft” him by putting up a 
slate for him. 

Srate’s Potrtictans To Bg In LIMELIGHT 

(By John Perry) 
(Third in a series) 


It’s a little early for most of them to 
realize it, but leading Florida politicians are 
going to be on the spot in 1956. 

The State’s new model presidential pri- 
mary law makes it difficult to the point of 
embarrassment for them to continue to duck 
national party issues. 

Those running for office especially will be 
on the spot, since the new presidential pri- 
mary falls on the date of the second primary 
election. 

TOOK PART 

In the past, Florida’s top political figures 
have taken part in national party conven- 
tions or not, as it suited their own political 
fortunes of the moment. 

Many of them disappeared from the po- 
litical scene or got involved as little as pos- 
sible on the theory that their own careers 
came first and they had no obligation to par- 
ticipate in party affairs. 

And if they did file as convention dele- 


gates, it was under the old loose, hazy sys- 
vem which let them run and serve as dele- 
gates pretty much like free agents. 

These conditions, against a background of 
4 one-party Democratic South, contributed 
to national party neglect of Florida. 


POLITICAL DECAY 
Worst political decay, approaching that 


of “rotten boroughs,” was found in Florida's 
Republican Party during the Democratic 
years. Quality of national convention dele- 


ates from both Florida parties left much 
to be desired, 


The new presidential primary is designed 
to raise the prestige of delegates above that 
. political hacks seeking free trips to con- 
/entions., 

Now, no delegates (except national com- 
mittee members) can go to conventions 
without being a part of organized slates. The 
hew law even 


requires each slate to be 
headed by an “organizing chairman,” who 
would be so identified on the ballot. Sup- 
a he would be a person of statewide 
“putation likely to add prestige to the slate. 
NEW FACET 


is what adds a new facet to 
every-man-for-himself political 


And this 
Fi rida’s 
picture 

a will be difficult for Florida bigwigs to 
= out of the picture altogether, for they 
_ certain to be asked to head slates for 
Presidential] hopefuls, 


Take just one, for example, the Governor, 


¥ ~ads 

bi : heads the Democratic Party in Florida. 
1956. have political plans of his own in 
vo Sut 


what does he do if he is asked 
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by a leading presidential hopeful to head his 
slate in this State? 

If he accepts, he may offend Democratic 
voters who favor a different candidate. If 
he declines, he may offend the candidates’ 
supporters. : 

He simply will be facing what governors 
in other States have long accepted—public 
office requires participation in party affairs. 


ORGANIZED 


Provision is made in the new primary law 
for no-preference slates, but even these must 
be organized and headed by someone. 

Such a slate of delegates, pledged to no 
one and so listed on the ballot, eliminates 
necessity of running a “stalking horse” 
candidate, who, as everyone knows, will be 
abandoned after the first ballot or two— 
leaving his delegates free to go their own 
way. 

Since more than one no-preference slate 
is possible, this allows factions within the 
party to run unpledged delegates. If there 
is more than one no-preference slate, it 
generally is understood one favors a certain 
candidate. 

Even if leading Florida political figures 
would like to be on a “neutral” no-prefer- 
ence slate, they will find it hard to do be- 
cause of pressures on them to head pledged 
slates. 


—_——— 


New VoTInc LAw LINKs DELEGATES WITH 
CANDIDATES 


(By John Perry) 
(Last of a series) 


Some States have preferential primaries 
to guide their national convention dele- 
gates on how presidential aspirants rate with 
voters. 

Other States, like Florida in the past, Just 
hold primaries to elect convention delegates. 

Florida’s new model presidential primary 
law makes election of convention delegates 
an accurate popularity poll, combining both 
features in one primary. 


LITTLE MEANING 


This follows experience of political science 
researchers, who have found a presidential 
preference poll has little meaning unless it 
is linked—as now in Florida—with election 
of delegates. 

The 1956 presidential primary in Florida 
will produce a slate of delegates who in all 
likelihood will be split. But this split not 
only will reflect accurately the proportion of 
popularity of each presidential hopeful but 
also will give him his delegates from the 
sections of the State where he is the strongest 
candidate. 

This new law, which allows the voter to 
express directly his preference for a candi- 
date for party nomination, for President, 
stems from a nationwide study of the 1952 
conventions. 

Under financial grants and supervision by 
the American Political Science Association, 
these studies were made by one or more uni- 
versities in each of the 48 States. 

Conclusions upon which the Florida act 
is based were drawn by Dr. Paul T. David 
of the Brookings Institution, who directed 
the project and edited its five-volume re- 
port. 

Florida’s act was coauthored by Dr. Man- 
ning Dauer, head of the University of Florida 
political science department, and William 
A. F. Stephenson of St. Petersburg, Pinellas 
County Democratic chairman. 

SHORTER BALLOT 

The act provides a shorter delegate ballot, 
eliminating the previously long ballot, on 
which delegate candidates at the bottom of 
the ballot got as low as 6 percent of the total 
vote. 

It also— 

Assures the Florida Republican Party of a 
delegate primary, which it previously was 
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entitled to only at the discretion of the hide- 
bound State committee when the party failed 
to poll 20 percent of the statewide vote. 
This primary is now available to all parties 
polling 10 percent of the vote cast or achiev- 
ing 10 percent of the registered electors. 

Keeps this a closed primary, so members 
of one party cannot vote in the primary of 
another party. 

In conjunction with another new election 
law, for the first time sets first and last filing 
dates for all primary candidates. In 1956, 
filing must be made between February 21 and 
March 6. The presidential primary comes 
at the second primary election, May 29. This 
gives Florida one of the earliest presidential 
primary filing dates, preceded only by those 
in New Hampshire and Minnesota. 

Provides for election of national commit- 
teeman and committeewoman at the same 
time. 

Allows the two national committee mem- 
bers to be alternates to the last two delegates 
elected at large. 

Gives at-large delegates permission to fill 
out incomplete slates by appointment in 
those congressional districts where at-large 
delegates get a plurality. 





New STATUTE CAUSES FLURRY 


Florida’s new model presidential primary 
law is causing quite a flurry in political 
science circles. 

Dr. Bruce Mason, University of Florida po- 
litical scientist who helped draft it, has been 
invited to explain the model law at the 
National Municipal League convention June 
24 in Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Manning Dauer, dean of the University 
of Florida political science department and 
William A. F. Stephenson of St. Petersburg, 
Pinellas County Democratic chairman, who 
coauthored the law, have been asked to 
write joint articles on it in the American 
Political Science Review and the National 
Municipal Review. 





Industrial Progress in South Carolina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito- 
rail entitled “(Coming Along Industrial- 
ly,” which was published in the State, of 
Columbia, S. C., on July 15, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

COMING ALONG INDUSTRIALLY 


It is good for South Carolina to continue 
to grow industrially, as long as that growth 
is sound. There is no place in this State 
for fly-by-nights, high-pressure promoters, or 
undesirable plants, but there is a hearty 
welcome for the type of industry that will 
meet the test. 

During the first 6 months of this year 
a total of $81,419,000 was invested in, or al- 
located for, new plants in this State. This 
was something of a record, the total being 
greater than for the entire year of 1954, or 
1953, or 1952. The figure for all of 1951 was 
$91,315,000, which was just $10 million above 
the first 6 months in 1955. By the end of 
the year, 1955 will far exceed 1951 for there 
is every indication that the second 6 
months of 1955 will see continued industrial 
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expansion, and will go down in history as 
the banner one. 

Along with the total for the first 6 months 
of this year, S. W. Gable, acting director of 
the State Development Board, made public 
the names of the firms making the invest- 
ments. It was an impressive list including 
some of the most notable in business. 

We have plenty of room here for firms of 
this character and we congratulate Chair- 
man Stanley Ilewellyn, Mr. Gable, and mem- 
bers of the development board, not only on 
the results obtained, but upon the standards 
they insist upon. 

Often in these columns we have cited the 
fact that at the end of World War II indus- 
trial worth in this State totaled, in round 
figures, $500 million. ‘Today the valuation is 
around $3 billion. True, the H-bomb plant 
accounts for about $1,500,000,000, but it 
should be included since the H-bomb plant 
is equipped for peacetime as well as wartime 
activity and its payroll rightly should be 
classed as an industrial one. 

Two things have happened that please us 
very much. Our new industry shows di- 
versification. For a time we feared that we 
were getting overly heavy in textiles. An- 
other thing, we are getting better geographi- 
cal distribution. Areas that heretofore have 
had no manufacturing to speak of are now 
being chosen for big plants. This is good 
and for several reasons, one of which is that 
it makes for a better labor supply and, too, 
some of our distinctly agricultural counties 
greatly need the shot in the arm that manu- 
lacturing payrolis will bring. 

As we have commented before, we must 
absorb our new industry and not let it absorb 
us. So far we have been able to do this, 
which is a right remarkable feat considering 
the phenomenal way in which our industry 
has multiplied in the last 10 years. 

Let no one be led to believe that these new 
plants just came here of their own accord. 
Such an impression would be quite contrary 
to the facts. There is keen competition 
among Southern States, but also there is 
keen competition from other sections trying 
to keep industry from coming down here. 

First, the job is to persuade a manufac- 
turer that South Carolina is the State for 
him. Then comes the competition among 
counties and local communities for the plant. 


If anyone had predicted 10 years ago that 
South Carolina’s investment in industry 
would grow six times by 1955, that there 
would be invested here around 83 billion in 
plants, the person making the forecast would 
have had a skeptical audience, indeed. Such 
would not have been thought possible. But 
that is what has happened, and to all who 
have had a part in bringing about the trans- 
formation, a tip of our hat. 





Tribute to Lewis Ankeny McArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the name of Lewis A. McArthur will en- 
dure in my State of Oregon for many 
decades because he, more than any 
other person, gave meaning and vitality 
to the place names of Oregon. His 
monumental work of Oregon Geographic 
Names will be standard in its field far 
into the distant future. One of my per- 
sonal treasurers is an autographed copy 
which Mr. McArthur presented to me 
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during the course of some of my own 
writings about Oregon. 

Omar C. Spencer, noted lawyer and 
historian, has written an _ eloquent 
tribute to Lewis McArthur for the Ore- 
gon Historical Quarterly of March 1955, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this salute to a remarkable 
and scholarly man appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Lewis A. McArthur was born in 1883 
and died in Portland in 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lewis ANKENY MCARTHUR, 1883-1951 
(By Omar C. Spencer) 


Lewis Ankeny McArthur, or “Tam” as he 
was known to all his friends, was born at 
The Dalles, Oreg., on April 27, 1883. He died 
at Portland, Oreg., on November 8, 1951. He 
came by the name of Tam from his early 
youth because his older brother, Clifton, tried 
to call him Tom or Tommy, but instead said 
Tam or Tammy. 

His father was Judge Lewis Linn McArthur, 
who served as a Supreme Court judge (1870— 
78), as a circuit court judge (1878-82), and 
as a Portland lawyer until his death in 1897. 
His mother’s maiden name was Harriet 
Nesmith. She was one of the organizers of 
the Oregon Historical Society in 1898 and 
served on its board of directors from the 
beginning until 1924. His paternal grand- 
father was William P. McArthur, a naval 
lieutenant in command of the first survey 
of the Pacific coast for United States Coast 
Survey during the years 1849 and 1850. His 
maternal grandfather was James W. Nesmith, 
a pioneer of 1843, who took an active part 
in the provisional, Territorial, and State gov- 
ernments of Oregon. He was United States 
Senator from Oregon from 1861 to 1867, and 
served on the Senate Committee on the Con- 
duct of the Civil War. He served as a Repre- 
sentative from Oregon from 1873 to 1875. 
Although a Democrat, he cast his vote in 
1861 in favor of the Union. Harvey W. Scott, 
nationally known editor of the Oregonian, 
said of Nesmith on the occasion of his death: 

“Among the notable men of Oregon, James 
W. Nesmith, since the earliest settlement of 
the State, has held a leading place. He was 
a man of intelligence, unusual force of char- 
acter, large individualism, and originality, 
an excellent friend and citizen, withal, a 
true type of those representative Americans 
who laid the foundations of the empire in 
the West.” 

Scctt was not given much to praising 
Democrats. This editorial is all the more 
significant on that account. 

When we consider the environment and 
background provided by parents and grand- 
parents such as these, it is little wonder 
that Tam would be interested in appraising 
facts, in topography, in the history of 
Oregon. And Tam was not just interested 
in those subjects, he possessed an active 
desire to accomplish something toward those 
ends. 

At an early age Tam moved with his family 
from The Dalies to a farm near Rickreall in 
Polk County and then to Portland. With a 
neighbor boy, Maxwell Wood, Tam published 
a little newspaper which they called the Bee. 
There is no record that this paper had any 
sting, but it is said that the Bee was sharp 
and alert and reflected the activity of two 
youthful minds. He attended the primary 
grades and preparatory department-—of Port- 
land Academy. After graduation Tam 
worked on the Oregonian for Harvey W. Scott, 
an editor he admired. He entered the Uni- 
versity of California in 1903 and graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
1908. For 2 years he was employed as & 
ticket agent and telegraph operator of the 
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Oregon Electric Railway Co. at its Jefferson 
Street station in Portland. Following that 
he filled various executive positions with th 
Pacific Power and Light Co. until his re; 
ment in 1948. 

From Tam’s youngest days he had a Das. 
sion for accuracy in each of the m: iny fields 
of interest that engaged his active mind, 
One of his goals was the completion of the 
topographic map of Oregon, and he did 
much toward that end. He originated a ney 
form of atlas sheet layout for the nationaj 
forests in Oregon and Washington. This 
was adopted by the national Government 
and is still in use. 

He was instrumental in securing an annual 
State appropriation of $20,000 for topographic 
maps and stream measurements by writing 
the original] bill and personally appearin g be- 
fore committees of the Oregon Leg 
Assembly in 1911. 

He secured the State cooperative fund for 


UIT@s 
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the completion of the Troutdale, the Beng, 
and the Hood River, Oreg., topographic maps 
when .the States involved had decided to 


spend their funds elsewhere. 

He persuaded the United States Geologica! 
Survey to incorporate the photographic to- 
pography of the United States Forest Service 
on the Columbia National Forest for the 
preparation of the Hood River and the 
Steamboat Mountain sheets. It is said this 
was the first time this method of topographic 
mapping had been used in the West and the 
first time the results were incorporated on 
the United States Geological Survey maps, 

He obtained much new material and read 
proof on the General Land Office map of Ore- 
gon, issued in 1922, and he read proof on 
every map of the State issued by the Oregon 
State Highway Department. 


In the field of history Tam was outstand- 
ing. He contributed 10 articles to the Ore- 
gon Historical Quarterly, not including those 
on place names. Among these were Pacific 
Coast Survey of 1849 and 1850 and The Lakes 
of Oregon. He also wrote 31 book reviews 
for the quarterly. 

Upon the retirement of his mother, Har- 


riet Nesmith McArthur, in 1924, after 26 years 
of service on the board of directors of the 
Oregon Historical Society, he succeeded her 
on the board and served until 1948, or ¢ 
period of 24 years, thus completing ¢ 
of 50 years as a board member for mother 
and son. Tam filled various offices in th 
society and was its president from 1937 
1945. 

Tam McArthur’s greatest work and t 
that overshadowed all else in bringing 








generous and widespread recognition was 
Oregon Geographic Names, This collection, 
presented first in the Oregon Historica 
Quarterly, appeared in two editions in his 


lifetime and after his death in a 

This third revised and enlarged edit 
prepared for the press by his wile Nellie 
Pipes McArthur, included an introduction? 
Tam’s friend, Robert W. Sawyer. Wh 
lows is largely quoted or parap! ased {rol 
that introduction. 

Just when it was that Tam be 
ested in the geographic names of his nau 
State seems not to be known. Perha} 
editorial by Harvey W. Scott in the Ore 
ian of December 18, 1904, gave the st : 
This editorial, under the caption “A Gene 












words of Scott germinated into re lity 
any rate, in 1907 Gov. George E. ©! 


Review of Local Titles,” opened with thes 
sentences: 2s 

“An interesting subject is the s! — 
Oregon’s geographic nomenclatures. *° 
subject is a large one and a volume would 
required to exhaust it.” F 
~ It is possible that the seed plantec by a 





created the Oregon Geographic Bo: ard ea 
cording to ex-Gov. Oswald West. W? es 
ceeded Chamberlain, the board “apP* s 


have died but was given new life (np © 
no doubt,” West says, “at the 
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* whether or not this sur- 
mise is correct, Tam McArthur’s interest in 
the geographic names of Oregon must have 
been demonstrated, for Governor West named 
a member of the resuscitatea board. 

regon Geographic Board has no back- 


Tam McArthur.’ 


him 
The O 


cround in the statutes. It gained, however, 
official recognition of @ listing in the Oregon 
Blue Book, biennial publication of the Sec- 
retary of State, and in its first appearance, in 
the 1915-16 issue, McArthur is recorded as a 


member of the board. In 1916 he became 
its secretary and he continued in that office 
until 1949 when illness forced his retirement. 

proceeding thus from speculation to fact, 
we can record that McArthur’s study of Ore- 
gon geographic names began some 40 years 
ao. It is evident, too, that his undertaking 
- compile a record of the origin of those 
names began more than 25 years ago, for in 
December 1925, there appeared in the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly the first installment of 
his collection of names and their back- 
cround. There were installments in the 
seven succeeding Quarterlies and then, all 
having been assembled, they were presented 


in February 1928, in book form under the 
title they had carried in the magazine, Ore- 
gon Geographic Names. 

~ In the preface to the first of the Quarterly 
sections, the compiler as McArthur called 
himself, interchangeably with the writer, 
said that he had for many years gathered 
notes on the origin of Oregon geographic 


names. David W. Hazen, reviewing the book, 
wrote that the collection was begun before 
McArthur knew that he was going to write 
a book. “And when he became a member 
of the Oregon Geographic Board,” Hazen 
continues, “he set out to learn the whys and 
the wherefores of every important place 
name in the Beaver Commonwealth.” 


Perhaps not at the beginning but certainly 
as the work of collecting names and their 
history proceeded, the idea of a book had be- 
come a hope of McArthur’s for so he wrote 
in the preface to the opening installment in 
that December Quarterly. Then, in the pref- 


ace to the book itself he said, “It is the hope 
of the compiler that this book may be re- 
printed at some future date.” Late in 1944 
the hope was realized with a second edition 
containing hundreds of additional names; 
and in that volume the hope was again ex- 


pressed in the same words. 

Lewis A. McArthur was qualified as no 
other man could be “to learn the whys and 
the wherefores” of the place names of Oregon 


and to tell the story in the printed word. He 
came to the enterprise with more than abun- 
dant resources. There were the interest and 
the curiosity that prompted and sustained it. 
There was an amazing retentive memory. 
There was a broad knowledge of Oregon and 
Pacific Northwest history, including an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the journals and the 
other writings of and about the explorers, the 
traders and the trappers, the naturalists, the 
viicers Of the army and the navy and the set- 
1 Oregon before, during and after the 
i the covered wagon. There were his 
family background and the record of its 
— ipation in local, State and national 
“sete He had a capacity for making and 
is ping friends, and because there was fun, 
, inment and satisfaction in being his 
‘riend he had eager responses from each to 
only ‘us for aid. There were associations 
with the Federal agencies engaged in works 
) the geography of Oregon. There 
— Simple, but living and straight-for- 
i oy Witting Style, his passion for accuracy 
ae 28s ri ht word. All these he had in his 
= sy ae the years as he gathered 
The aces his record of Oregon names. 
ic an, V@ expression of these possessions 
ioe On page after page of his books. 
“ ra a of the research, the vast knowl- 
Be, i the deep wells of information 
Seal : i drawn on in the formation of his 
mes, there was a continuing realization 


tler 
years 
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of the danger of error, especially in taking, 
without verification, material compiled by 
others. And so from the first quarterly in- 
stallment to the last and in each preface 
there was an appeal for corrections and sug- 
gestions. From the beginning the search was 
for the fact, the truth, the correct date, 
the right initials, the proper spelling. Once 
an error was demonstrated, a correction was 
cheerfully recorded for the next volume. 

Following the Oregon Historical Quarterly 
installments that went to the making of the 
first edition, there appeared five new groups 
of names in the issues of the quarterly from 
December 1943, and these, with the correc- 
tions, and other names and their stories 
made the new material in the second edi- 
tion. The third and last assembly began 
in the quarterly for December 1945. In this 
group there were 15 installments altogether, 
continuing through the issue for June 1949. 
After the first, the caption subhead was the 
telephone phrase given wide currency by the 
popular radio program Information Please, 
thus still expressing the wish for more facts. 
These 15 installments provide the new mate- 
rial in the third volume. 

It was but natural that in the first edi- 
tion of Oregon Geographic Names there would 
be included the more important and better- 
known Oregon place names. The third edi- 
tion contains 3,947 place names, many of 
which are post offices of but a temporary life. 
However, as a result of Tam McArthur’s 
efforts, they are assured their place in Oregon 
local. history. 

With all his mental activity, no man ever 
suffered more from progressive physical im- 
pairment. But his patience knew no limits 
and to his last days he had a casual wit 
and a straight-faced humor. All in all, he 
was a most remarkable man. In his younger 
day he was often referred to as a walking 
encyclopedia. His accomplishments in his 
older days proved this to be true. 

Almost immediately after Tam’s death it 
was urged throughout Oregon that in com- 
memoration of him and his work some geo- 
graphic feature in the State be given his 
name. In time there was chosen the then 
unnamed broken caldera above Three Creeks 
Lake in Central Oregon, and with the ap- 
proval of the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names it now bears the name “Tam 
McArthur Rim.” Just east of Broken Top 
and the Three Sisters, the rim is a promi- 
nent feature of the Central Oregon land- 
scape. 

A most befitting finale was enacted on a 
warm, sunny day in August of 1954. Robert 
W. Sawyer, a close friend, and Lewis Linn 
McArthur, a son, together with other rela- 
tives and friends, journeyed westward from 
Bend, Oreg., toward Broken Top Mountain. 
There on Tam McArthur Rim they complied 
with his last request by scattering his ashes. 

Thus was concluded a ceremony symbolic 
in several ways, chief of which was the com- 
parison between the rugged Cascade Range 
and the rugged mentality of Tam McArthur— 
even to his dying day. And there amidst the 
eternal solitude of the Cascade Range may 
his great soul rest in peace forever. 





Brotherhood: The Cornerstone of 
Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp an outstanding ad- 
dress delivered by the Secretary of Labor, 
the Honorable James P. Mitchell, en- 
titled “Brotherhood: The Cornerstone of 
Democracy.” Secretary Mitchell celiv- 
ered this excellent speech concerning 
brotherhood at the annual convention of 
the Rabbinicial Council of America at 
Fallsburg, N. Y., on July 11, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BROTHERHOOD: THE CORNERSTONE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell before the annual convention of 
the Rabbinical Council of America, July 
11, 1955, Fallsburg, N. Y.) 


It is a special pleasure to meet witn you 
because it gives me an opportunity to express 
some views about which I feel strongly. Our 
jobs have much in common. It is my job to 
try to improve the condition of the wage 
earners of our great country. You and those 
who have preceded you have always cham- 
pioned the cause of justice for those who toil. 

In recent years, orthodoxy and traditional- 
ism have too often tended to fall into popu- 
lar disrepute. While reform is essential to 
progress, traditionalism and orthodoxy are 
also essential to real and lasting progress. 

Our moral and ethical traditions provide 
the anchor that keeps us from slipping away 
from what is good while we move ahead to a 
better way of life. They provide the guide- 
post by which we can judge whether we are 
on the right road. They are part of the heri- 
tage and background of which we should be 
proud. They are the embodiment of the 
sound and abiding principles to which we 
must ever remain true. 

To see the truth of these statements, we 
need look no further than the present world 
struggle between communism and democ- 
racy. Communism rejects traditionalism and 
orthodoxy. It rejects religion and the moral 
and ethical principles on which all religions 
are based. It sets up its own credo to take 
the place of faith in God. 

By remaining true to our religious heritage, 
whatever it may be, we can make a contribu- 
tion toward strengthening democracy and 
preventing the spread of communism. 

As leaders and teachers in the Jewish 
faith, you are able to make a significant con- 
tribution to the fight against communism, 
and to the preservation and improvement 
of the American way of life. 

I hardly need tell you that social justice, 
which some economic and political reform- 
ers think they invented, actually has its 
roots in the Bible. Perhaps that is why 
rabbis, ministers, and priests are able to 
make such a valuable contribution toward 
the preservation of social and spiritual val- 
ues, and the promotion of social justice. 

The Jew has always recognized the dig- 
nity of labor. The Jewish sages have 
always taught that work was noble and idle- 
ness disgraceful. They actually earned their 
daily bread by working as tailors, carpen- 
ters, masons and in similar occupations. 

The Ten Commandments contained one of 
the first attempts to prohibit excessive hours 
of labor. They not only prohibited work by 
the Jew on the Sabbath but also forbade him 
from employing his servant on that day. The 
servant, a fellow human being, was also en- 
titled to a day of rest. 

As you know better than I, justice to the 
laborer pervades much of Jewish literature. 
The Book of Leviticus requires that the 
wages of a hired servant shall not be re- 
tained overnight. He is entitled to his pay 
when it is due. 

The Prophet Malachi preaches eloquently 
against those who oppress a worker in his 
wages, 
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I could go on and on, but you are more 
familiar with these eloquent passages than I. 
Justice to labor has become part and par- 
cel of our religious tradition. 

The popes have given voice to the same 
sentiments. The Protestant clergy has elo- 
= ly preached the same ideals. 

These ideals are the ideals of free men who 
unew that every man is created in God’s im- 
As Jon g as we maintain them and carry 
o effect, we need not fear the Com- 
munist threat against individual dignity and 


freedom. 


age. 


them in 


agogue in Washington, D. C., 
which bears these words: “To the glory of 
God and the brotherhood of man.” All of 
u regardless of our religion—would do well 
t iedicate our lives in this fashion. 

The very discovery of America contains les- 
sons in brotherly cooperation for all of us. 
In fact, the brotherhood of the New World 
was quite literally the result of unbroth- 
er y acts in the Old World. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
many of those who first settled in Amer- 
ica were motivated by a yearning for relig- 
ious freedom. And the great diversity of 
groups settling in our country was apparent 
from the very beginning. We had the Eng- 
lish settlement, at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, 
the Dutch at New Amsterdam in 1614, the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock in 1620, and the 
Jews who landed in New York in 1655 

hese were among the forerunners of the 
mass migrations to our shores for 3 centuries. 
Here millions of people have found the ful- 
fillment of their dreams of freedom, broth- 
erhood, and opportunity. 

Here we have built a country in which the 
highest and best aspirations of individual 
human beings can be realized and rewarded. 
Here we have everything necessary for people 
to lead their lives in freedom, with dignity 
and with charity and brotherhood toward 
their fellow man. 

We can be proud of what we have ac- 
complished, but we cannot be satisfied, even 
today, with the conditions within our own 
land. 

It would be nice if we could say that 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, 
and from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, 
all Americans were brothers, and prejudice, 
discrimination, and intolerance were non- 
existent. 

Unfortunately, however, despite all the 
progress of 350 years, we still have far to 
go. A leading public opinion analyst has es- 
timated that “discrimination in employment 
wastes $10 out of every $75 pay check on the 
phony luxury of indulgence in our preju- 
dices.”” He estimated that the annual cost of 
discrimination to American business and in- 
dustry is $30 billion annually. 

We all know of persons who preach broth- 
erhood but do not practice it. Covert quotas 
ill st in some colleges and prep schools 
Some businesses drastically restrict the level 
to which persons from minority groups may 
One manufacturer will not have a 
Negro in a secretarial position; a law firm 
will not permit a Catholic to become a part- 
I industrial enterprise will not pro- 
mote. Jews to executive positions; a financial 
institution will hire only native-born Ameri- 
Some private employment services 
accept job orders that say “gentiles only,” 


There is a syn 


tille 

g exl 
1, 
b 

rise. 


ser: an 


“white only,” or “‘no non-Caucasians.” 
These forms of discrimination are still 
prevalent today. Unfortunately they some- 





times occur even in firms whose officers or 
owners claim to practice brotherhood. They 
rotest with indignant self-righteousness 
some of their best friends are Jews, or 
at they have nothing against Negroes, 





We may properly ask: How come all this at 


this late date? What is stopping us as a 
people, individually and collectively, from 
living up to the principles we profess? Why 
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aren’t we 
basic tenets which are the 
every religion? 

In a country in which persons of various 
races and creeds have served in the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral, State and local Governments, how can 
we afford to reject any man, upon the basis of 
his race or religion or national origin? Have 
we not seen persons of every type make inval- 
uable contributions to the national well- 
being, both in public and private life? Have 
not business, the arts, the sciences, the pro- 
fessions, labor and public service benefited 
from the contributions of all the highly di- 
versified population of our country? Who 
can stand before God and say that he is bet- 
ter than his neighbor because of the color 
of his skin, the way he worships God, or the 
country from which his ancestors came? 

In a world that is one-third yellow, one- 
third brown, and one-third white, how can 
America maintain its position of leadership 
if we consider inferior the non-white two- 
thirds of the world's people? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 

t is obvious that there is neither excuse nor 
justification for prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. It is clear that as a Nation, both do- 

mestically and internationally, we are in- 
jured by prejudice and intolerance. 

We have the words and actions of our lead- 


translating into daily living those 
foundation of 


ers to teach us the need for brotherhood and 
love of our fellow man. 
When George Washington visited the He- 


brew Congregation at Newport, R. I., Moses 
s, the warden of the synagogue, referred 
with a great sense of seaticuine to the privi- 
lege of living under “a government which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance; but generously affording to all 
liberty of conscience and immunities of citi- 
zenship, deeming everyone, of whatever na- 
tion, tongue, or language, equal parts of the 
great government machine.” 

President Washington set the theme and 
direction of our national aims when he re- 
plied, “It is now no more that toleration is 
spoken of as if it was by the indulgence of 
one class of people that an our enjoy the 
exercise of their inherent natural right, for 
happily the Government of the United States, 
which gives to bigotry no sanction, to perse- 
cution no assistance, requires only that those 
who live under its protection should demean 


Seixa 


themselves as good citizens, in giving it on 

all occasions their effectual support.” 
Thomas Jefferson expressed the epitome of 

brotherhood when he said, “All men are cre- 


ated equal. 

It was for Abr 
the and 
upon our democracy 


.ham Lincoln to emancipate 
tially remove this stain 
In his life and litera- 


slaves offi 








ture, Lincoln left us a heritage of brotherly 
love, ‘““‘with malice toward none; with charity 
for all.” 

President Jackson to President Eisenhower, 
our Chief Executives have shown that people 
can be appointed to high office regardless of 
religion or race. 

Since Lincoln’s day the Negro has made 
steady progress. One occupies today a sub- 


ition in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, and another has for sev- 
eral years sat on the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Segregation has been eliminated in 
the Armed Forces. 

It was in 1948 that the Supreme Court 
struck down the restrictive covenant on real 
estate; and it was in 1950 that the Court 
opened the doors of white universifles and 
colleges to Negroes who could not get equal 
facilities everywhere. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court found that seg- 
regation in the public-school system is re- 
pugnant to our Constitution. 

The clause in Government procurement 
contracts which prohibits racial and religious 
discrimination in employment is being en- 
forced vigorously through the work of the 


Cabinet po 


President’s Government Contracts 
tee. 

You can see that there is no one Person, 
no one party, and no one era th; 
credit for all that has been done. Some; me 
our progress has been greater, x metime 
less. The fact that we have moved co; stantly 
forward, however, speaks wel! for the Amie 
can people. It denotes their determ inat 


5 Cc MMite 


at aN claim 


ion 
to take those steps necessary to make our 
democracy grow and to strengthen oy; in 


stitutions and our people. 

If the progress of the past is any key to 
the future, it is safe to predict that in the 
lifetimes of many of those now sittino in 
this room, the last traces of discriminatic 
based on race, color, creed, or national origin 
will be swept away. a 

The America free of prejudice whi hI 
foresee will not come by itself. It will re. 
quire the continued efforts and determip;. 
tion of all of us. It will require patience 
understanding, cooperation, and good yi, 
It will require the translation into our dajiy 
living—at work, in our schools, and at oy 
places of worship—of all the principles of 
brotherhood. 

We are all aware of the fact that chi 
of every race, color and creed ca: 
gether without difficulties. They 
come barriers imposed by languas 
ences, and by disparity in age. It ison 
their elders that they learn the 
which corrodes and warps their spirits and 
hardens their hearts. 

We have shown in many of our houses of 
worship, in hundreds of thousand 
nesses across the land and in th 
Forces that there is mo more rea 
to discriminate against their fel 
beings than there is for chil 1 
We have shown that persons of 
creeds, and national origins can 
live together in the military force 
and war. Numerous iene ye ul 
attest to the ease with which all ty; 
persons can work together smoothly, efi- 
ciently and profitably. And in thousa! 
communities across the land, persons Of Gils 
ferent races can pray together 

So far I have discussed only t 
tion based upon race, religi 
origin. Other types of prejudice 
costly and equally unjustified 

We are faced with a growing problem o 
discrimination against those of m 
advanced age. The extreme nt 
which seems to be a part of our <¢ 
tional philosophy is not justified by t 
It has been repeatedly demo: 

] workers, property placed 


older 
steady, more reliable, and at 














are equauy 





tive as their younger fellows. In salfety? 
attendance the records they compile eke 
amples for younger workers to follow 
advantage. Management's investment 2 
training them is amply justified he lower 
urnover rate among mature 1 older 
workers. ; _ 

As a Nation, we are growing ier, | 
with respect to the population as 4 whos 
and our labor force. There are 42 perce 
more workers over 45 today t! ere 7 
e WOT? 


in 194 There are 40 percent mor 
over 65 than there were 15 yea! 
trend seems certain to be accelerated 
years ahead. It is estimated t! 
almost half of our people of Vv 
be 45 or over. 2a 
In addition to the moral wrong [pV 





we cannot afford the waste tha a 
discrimination against older workers ‘a 


far more profitable to have them prow 
han on public assi — 

This is another area in which we mu 
to break down prejudice and p! 
standing. 

There is still one other form of Pr aa 
which is worth studying, and ea 
basis of sex. While women are 
the boss in the home, they art 





ead 
ccepted * 


July 18 








1955 
accorded the status of equals in the labor 
market. The affection which we feel for 


wives and daughters is not always 
to an equal break for women 
the employment office when, 
omic or other reasons, women 
must work. In addition, we too often pay 
women less money for the same work than 
we would pay to @ man who did that job. 

increasing acceptance of women in 


mothers, 
translated in 
workers at 

through econ 


The 
all phases of this country’s activities is evi- 
dence of the progress being made in the 


achievement of the goals for which we are 
working. Both President Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt and President Eisenhower named a 
woman as a member of their Cabinet. Wom- 
en have served our Nation as Ambassadors— 
our present Ambassadors to Italy and Switz- 
erland are women. Women are Members of 
the Congress and of State legislatures, and 
a number of them are serving as judges. 
Large numbers of women hold important 
posts in State, county, and local govern- 
ments. And business and industry depend 
in large measure upon women workers. The 
total number of women workers, as of the 
latest estimate, approached 19 million. This 
was close to a third of the total working pop- 
ulation of the Nation. 

We in America have far less manpower 


; than do the Communists. In numbers we 
. stand no chance of matching them. Our 
j effectiveness must be based upon the train- 

ing and skill of our workers and the utiliza- 
t tion we make of the talents they acquire. 
. Those prejudices we still have based on race, 
i color, religion, national origin, age, or sex 
5 hamper us in the effective utilization of our 
. manpower. As individuals and as a Nation, 
0 we cannot afford the cost of this prejudice. 
: Iam glad to see that there seems to be a 
4 growing awareness of this fact. There seems 
.¢ to be a real determination on the part of 
- millions of Americans to throw off the 
of blinders of discrimination and prejudice. 
i There seems to be a growing realization that 
of each man and woman is entitled to be judged 
fe upon the basis of his or her merits. 

If we are to achieve our goals in the field 

te of brotherhood, all of us must— 
al 1. Practice brotherhood in our daily lives. 
ly 2. Teach and train and hire and promote 


upon the basis of ability alone, without re- 
ot gard to race, religion, color, or national 
ad origin 
2 


ch 3, Urge others with whom we work, study, 

ae pray, or socialize to practice and promote 

ts, brotherhood. 

a 4. Be positive and courageous in our at- 

ve Me tude toward brotherhood. 

1" If we will all follow these general rules 

nd every day of the year, we shall succeed in 

ee making @ real contribution toward the 

to strengthening and improvement of our great 

in democracy 

wet In this atomic age, a little more brother- 

det hood could be helpful in the international 
feld also. President Eisenhower has taken 

oth several significant steps in this direction 

le which, I believe, have and deserve the sup- 

eat port of the American people. 

vet You will recall that in his speech before 


the General Assembly of the United Nations 


This on December 8, 1953, the President made 

the Proposals for peaceful uses of the atom and 

1070 stated that we must find the way by which 

il the miraculous inventiveness of man shall 
hot be dedicated to his death, but conse- 

ved, crated to his life. 

; On March 19, 1955, President Eisenhower 


*stablished a position in his office, with Cabi- 
a to develop the studies and conclu- 
the — this Nation’s basic policy toward 
ve . action of disarmament. This position 
Pee designated in the press as Secretary 
by 8 eS It is the first time that any coun- 
~ ie ever given this kind of attention to 
Promotion of peace, 

aa enident Eisenhower has also made a dra- 
chant henge for an atomic-powered mer- 

~~ *"'~) aS part of the program for peace- 
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ful uses of atomic energy. Such a ship could 
touch at every port in the world and demon- 
strate in terms that all could understand the 
sincerity of America’s determination to 
harness the atom for the service of mankind 
rather than his destruction. Such a ship 
would be further evidence of America’s belief 
in brotherhood. 

We who are interested in brotherhood 
ought to support these proposals of the 
President. 





Leadership of Hon. Earle C. Clements, 
of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, we 
miss the wonderful leadership and the 
presence of our majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JoOHN- 
son], but I think we all feel that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] 
is doing a very splendid job under diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

I read a most complimentary state- 
ment with regard to the Senator from 
Kentucky, which was published in the 
Washington Star of July 10, 1955, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EARLE CLEMENTS IS WELL QUALIFIED To FILL 
LYNDON JOHNSON’S SHOES 


(By Joseph F. McCaffrey) 


For a man who has shunned publicity all 
his life Kentucky’s EarRLE CLEMENTS finds 
himself in an embarrassing spot as the ninth- 
inning replacement for the stricken Senate 
majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Although Senator CLEMENTS has served 32 
consecutive years in public life, he still refers 
to himself as being “not very good copy.” He 
professes not to think anything he says or 
does is worth recording. As a result, his 
office scrapbook is slim. 

This self-effacing quality has cost the 
Kentuckian a certain amount of fame. A 
Kentucky friend says: 

“If a good man would only keep track of 
his work in the Senate and get notices out 
to the papers, EARLE would be one of the 
most famous men in the Senate.” 

But Senator CLEMENTS has never found 
modesty a political handicap. Historians say 
only 90 men have served in the House, the 
Senate, and as State governor. EARLE 
CLEMENTs is one of the 90. 

“I think he’s solved the riddle of politics,” 
one Republican Senator said recently, ‘‘Most 
of us stand in front of the curtains so we 
can take the bows. EARLE stands in the back 
of the curtain so he never gets the blame.” 


JOHNSON’S BACKSTAGE 


Most observers credit him with as much 
responsibility for the smoothness of the 
Senate’s operations in the 84th Congress as 
Senator JOHNSON, who was in front of the 
curtain. 

For a relative junior, Senator CLEMENTS 
has had a rather spectacular Senate career. 
A year after joining that body in 1951, he 
was chairman of the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee. A year and a half 
later, at the 1952 Democratic national con- 
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vention, he worked behind the scenes to heal 
the North-South split. 

Says Minnesota’s Senator Huserr Hum- 
PHREY Of Mr. CLEMENTs’ Chicago role: 

“I knew who EarR.LE CLEMENTS was, of course 
before the convention started. But after it 
was over I knew why he had come so far. 
There is a man who has more horsesense 
than any man I have met in politics.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS is—as a Kentuckian would 
say—‘right proud” of the Democratic 84th 
Congress. 

“I don’t believe that to be successful there 
must always be cannons booming and 
rockets firing. Just because there is no 
deep, emotional conflict doesn’t mean this 
session hasn’t been productive.” 


HARD WORKER 


Senator CLEMENTs works hard at whatever 
job confronts him, and has little use for 
emotional debates. When the time for ac- 
tion comes, he has the reputation of acting 
fast and hard—some say ruthlessly. 

As governor of Kentucky he cleaned up 
the State park system in iron-fisted fashion. 
He improved State roads by the rather un- 
popular means of adding 2 cents to the gas 
tax. In a Dixie-oriented State he opened 
hospitals in Louisville in 1948 to postgradu- 
ate study by Negro doctors and nurses; in 
1950, he allowed State-controlled schools to 
admit Negroes on action by the board of 
trustees. 

Most important, he balanced the Kentucky 
budget, and says he’d like to see the same 
thing happen here. 


ATTRIBUTES FOR JOB 


Senator CLEMENTs brings with him in his 
move up from Democrtic whip to acting ma- 
jority leader many of the same attributes that 
made Senator JOHNSON so effective: Organi- 
zational ability, a built-in card index file in 
his mind and a burning desire to get things 
done as quickly, yet as neatly as possible. 

To Mr. CLEMENTS’ organizational ability 
goes credit for the health of the Kentucky 
Democratic Party today. He took over its 
leadership in the midforties, after the Re- 
publicans had elected their first Governor 
in more than 20 years. Not only did he heal 
deep splits, but also headed the ticket which 
swept the State back to Democratic control. 

Recently, while on a trip back home to 
Morganfield, the Senator took a visitor on 
a tour of Union County. 

“Darndest thing I ever saw,” said the 
visitor when he returned to Washington, “the 
Senator was county judge back in the days 
of WPA and all during the tour of the county 
he named every road and culvert that was 
put in with Federal money. Why, he even 
gave me the dates and the costs, as well as 
the rights-of-way involved.” 

All of these things contribute to Senator 
CLEMENTS’ feeling so much “at home” in 
politics. During the final year of his term 
of Governor, in 1951, he was made attrac- 
tive business offers ranging in salary from 
$35,000 to $50,000 a year. He turned them 
down to continue in politics. 

Politics, after all, comes as natural to a 
Kentuckian as a love for blue grass and fine 
horses. The Senator's father had been active 
in local politics, so it was natural that after 
coming back from World War I as an infantry 
captain the younger Clements should run for 
sheriff of Union County. 

After that came county clerk, county judge, 
a seat in the Kentucky State Senate, where 
he eventually served as majority leader, the 
House of Representatives, then Governor, 
and, finally, the Senate. 

At 58, Senator CLEMENTS is young enough 
to be a vigorous and effective Senate leader, 
yet old enough so—under present condi- 
tions—he probably will not be the object of 
a Presidential boom. His advice to the 
young, therefore, can be taken as coming 
from a man at the pinnacle of both his power 
and his ambition. 
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“I'd say,” says EarRLE CLEMENTS, “that 
young men interested in public life should 
realize that good government is the best 
politics. It’s been my observation that the 
electorate, when convinced of one’s good 
performance, will stand by him whenever 
he goes before them again.” 





Area of Production Definitions and the 
Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, before 
the House takes under consideration the 
various proposals to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, specifically per- 
taining to an increase in the minimum 
wage levels, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the membership the close asso- 
ciation of such legislation with the ad- 
ministrative definitions imposed by the 
Secretary of Labor on ‘‘areas of produc- 
tion” as carried in the act. 


Too, I wish to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a letter received from Mr. Lon 
Mann, of Marianna, Ark., which will 
give the Congress a first-hand account 
of how these definitions operate to im- 
pose discriminatory burdens on a part 
of our economy. 


Mr. Mann’s letter reads as follows: 


Mann's GIN, INC., 
Marianna, Ark., July 11; 1955. 
Mr. E. C. GaTHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GATHINGS: I am the manager and 
a stockholder of Mann's Gin, Inc., a cotton 
gin located inside the city limits of Marian- 
na, Ark., which has a population of 4,500. 
Due to the location of this gin we are clas- 
sified as being “out of the area of produc- 
tion” and are subject to Minimum wage 
laws. 

At the present time there are 22 active 
gins in Lee County. They all gin cotton 
grown in this county, haul the bales to the 
same compress in Marianna, and haul the 
cottonseed to the same choice of oil mills 
in eastern Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn. 
However, only six of these gins are subject 
to minimum wage laws. Sixteen are. not. 
Needless to say, this places the six gins lo- 
cated in the city limits of Marianna at a 
tremendously unfair advantage in trying to 
compete with the other 16 gins, some of 
which are only 2 miles outside the city limits. 

The Marianna ginners have no desire to 
see every gin in the country placed under 
ninimum wage laws because we realize that 
the man who will foot the bill will be the 
farmer, who is already caught between ris- 
ing costs and declining income. However, 
we do not feel that it was the intent of Con- 
gress to give any particular group of gin- 
ners an advantage over their neighbors and 
realize that the situation that has developed 
is the result of a technical, rather than a 
practical, definition of “Area of Production” 
in section 536.2, title 29, chapter V, Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

Mann’s Gin, Inc., is located less than 2 
blocks from cotton fields which are out of 
the area of production, technically speak- 
ing, because they are also inside the city 
limits. Farmers Gin Co., operated by A. C. 
Mahan and James Burkett, is just across a 
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gravel street from a cotton field. The HYL 
Gin, operated by Charles Yancey, Jr., is just 
across a drainage ditch from a field of cot- 
ton. This situation is not unusual. Every 
country town in the cotton country has cot- 
ton gins and cotton fields well within the 
city limits. 

The solution to this situation in my 
humble opinion is merely to recognize the 
facts and to either delete ginning from the 
group of industries covered by minimum 
wage laws or change the definition of Area 
of Production to mean any county on which 
cotton is grown as a major crop. 

Any assistance that you can give me and 
the rest of the gimners in this same situa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
MANnN's Gin, INC., 
LON MANN. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement by a cot- 
ton ginner clearly illustrates the inequity 
under the definition of the Secretary of 
Labor. To carry this matter one step 
further, I would like to include in the 
Recorp at this point a news release I 
issued on July 8, 1955, which shows in 
some detail the operations of this law 
under this definition and its effect on our 
farmers: 
AREA OF PRODUCTION DEFINITIONS AND THE 

MINIMUM WAGE 


(By Hon. E. C. “Took” GATHINGs, of 
Arkansas) 

The farmer goes to the marketplace and 
asks “What am I offered?” for the American 
farmer must sell his product in the market 
and pay, in great part, for the processing of 
that product for the market. The cotton 
farmer's price for his cotton must absorb the 
cost of ginning. The farmer cannot pass 
on to the consumer any increase in his cost 
of production. 

There are many complex reasons why farm 
net income has declined in recent years, but 
certainly one of the principal reasons is the 
increased cost of marketing farm products, 
and the increased cost of production from 
higher farm labor and equipment costs. The 
following information, taken from official 
Government sources, shows graphically what 
has been happening to our farmers: 


[Bill ns of dollars] 

(ustiniaintastineasietta Deepens 
Gross I 1 Net Labor cost 0 
Year farm tion | farm distributing - 
income expense income farm products 
1947 34.0 77.2 17.8 19. 6 
1%45 | 34. 5 18.9 15. ¢ 11. 
1949 - 31.8 18.2 13. ¢ 12.1 
19% : 32. 1 19. 7 12.4 12.7 
1951___. 36.9 22.4 14 13.9 
1952 36.8 23.2 13. 14.7 
1953 ‘ 35.4 22.2 13 15.5 

1954___. 34.0 21. 12. 5 (") 


1 Not available. 

These figures show that in agriculture, 
since 1949, costs have gone up 11 percent 
while the farmers’ net income has fallen 8 
percent. To increase the minimum-wage 
level, as has been proposed in legislation 
now before the Congress, will have a most 
serious effect on American agriculture. 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed in 1938, the Congress realized the 
need for exempting agricultural workers and, 
in addition, the exemption of operations and 
processes involved in preparing for market 
and handling agricultural commodities. 

The Congress was advised by representa- 
tives from the Cotton Belt that the cotton 
farmer pays the cost of his ginning, and 
that to increase the cost of ginning would 
result in reductions in the farmers’ income. 
Accordingly, the Congress placed in the law 
an exemption of such agricultural handling 
operations within the area of production, 
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However, despite the clear intent of © 
gress, the Secretary of Labor, thro: 
definition of “area of production,” has yjr 
tually nullified this exemption. So w “a 
they drawn their definition that only 14 per 
cent of the cotton gins in the Nation on 
exempt under the bureaucratic decree . 
only 4 percent of the cotton compresses are 
eliminated from the provisions of the mint. 
mum wage and maximum-hours law, Nn " 
that these proposals are before the Co; ae 
to increase the minimum wage, these 
nitions imposed by the Secretary o: 
pose an increasing threat to the | 
Under the present departmental a¢ finition 
and it will be remembered that earlier defi. 
nitions issued by the Secretary have been 
condemned and nullified by the Federal 
courts, a cotton gin in a rural county of 
Arkansas is not considered as being in the 
area where cotton is raised if (1) more than 
5 percent of the cotton received at the gin 
in any month was transported more than 10 
miles from the farm, or (2) if the cott 
was within 1 mile of a village havin 
lation in excess or 2,500, or 3 mi 
having a population of 50,000. 
Another example to indicate the extent to 
which this definition has nullified the iy 
of the Congress to exempt operation 
processes involved in handling and prepar- 


ing for market of agricultural commodities 
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is the fact that cotton warehouses in the 
Cotton Belt which handle 94 percent of the 
cotton Crop are not considered by the De- 
partment as being in the area where cotton 
is produced. 

And, in the case of poultry, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has ruled that it not an 
agricultural commodity and, therefore, dress- 
ing and preparing poultry for market is not 


exempt. 

Nor does the Department of Labor take 
into consideration new processes and tech- 
niques in preparing food for the marke 
Canning of fruit and vegetables is exempt 
but the freezing of foodstuff is not. Today 
great savings to the consumer have been ef- 
fected by packing some vegetables in the field 
and hauling them to the packing ds for 
precooling prior to shipment. Yet, this new 
technique is penalized by 
which has ruled that packi 
done in the field the cooling operation is! 
exempt. 

It is apparent that action should be 
to eliminate the Department of Labor's au- 
thority to restrict and nullify the intent 
that careful study must be 


since th 


Congress and 
given to any propos il to i rease the 
minimum wage level in order to protect 


To increase the mini- 


has been adopted 


the farm economy. 
mum wage 3315 percent, a 
by the Senate, together with a « 
of the Department of Labor's definition ©} 
“area of production,” would result in great 
damage to our farm population and to the 
Nation’s welfare. 





Price of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED » rATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed iD the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able editors’ 
from the Daily Pantagraph, 0! Bloom- 
ington, Ill., for June 19, 1955, opposini 
the efforts to amend the Natural Gas ae 
to destroy Federal controls over We ™ 





1955 


terstate sale prices of natural-gas pro- 
ducers. het ’ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
onp, as follows: 

NaTuRAL GAS Price Issue AFFects You 
Every central Illinois family depending 
upon gas for range, water heater, or residence 
heating has an interest in the struggle now 
n in Congress to remove natural gas 
from price regulation at the point where it 
is sold to pipeline companies. There has 
been no question of regulation at retail level 
put the price in Bloomington is affected by 
the price where the gas enters the pipeline. 

There has been dispute over the power and 
the Federal Power Commission to 


going ¢ 


right 

regulate wellhead prices ever since the Nat- 
ural Gas Act was passed in 1938. The law 
was not clear on that point and regulation 


of wholesale prices was forestalled by one 
method or another. 

Senator RoBERT Kerr, of Oklahoma, pushed 
a bill through Congress in 1950 to make sure 
that no such regulation take place. It was 
yetoed by former President Truman, 

Then in 1954 the Supreme Court ruled 
in a case involving the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. that the FPC does in fact have power to 
regulate the price of natural gas at the well- 
head, and the FPC has done so since that 
decision was given. 

The Eisenhower administration has let it 
that legislation similar to the Kerr 
t be looked upon with favor. Sev- 
al have been introduced to exempt 
natural gas at the point of production. One, 
House Resolution 4560, has been at the hear- 
tage before the House Interstate and 
reign Commerce Committee. 

The fight is based almost entirely upon 
regional interests. Legislators from States 
most of the natural gas are 
stl y backing the bill to free production 
ind gathering of gas from price regulation. 
Legislators from States where much of it is 
consumed want the regulation. Producers 
oppose regulation; consumers want it. 

The chief argument for exemption from 
regul n is based on the claim that pro- 
duction is highly competitive as against the 

no} * nature of the pipeline trans- 
and the retailers. Such or- 
the United States Chamber of 
e and the Illinois Chamber of Com- 


be known 


prod ne 
QUuCcing 


n n firms 
mi 1 Orms 


merce have taken this position. 
P its of regulation base their case 
on the argument that price at the distri- 


bution point cannot be effectively regulated 
f the price at the source is not regulated. 
Production is part of the natural gas mo- 
hopoly system, they hold. 

: r PauL Douc as, of Illinois, scores in 
the competitive claim of the ex- 
ptior up with this statement: 
According to sworn testimony before the 
Federal Power Commission by a number of 
] itives, all the competition in 

s felds is between buyers seeking a 
pply of gas He also says that 70 percent 
producers account for 


line exec) 


ndependent 

ree-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
sola to interstate pipeline companies 
> ¢ producers supply one-third the total 
100 companies produce more than 85 
percent of the total. 
r DouGias further holds that pipe- 
panies are limited in their oppor- 
’ purchase additional gas to fields 
the existing pipelines. To say that 
ducing companies are in compe- 
i with each other for sales to pipelines 
“Se saying that grocers in Richmond, Va., 
competition with grocers in Kala- 


UO pr 


- ) Mich., he asserts. 

be - pPears to us that the issue should 
natin, 4 0m the basis of well-established 
Whenevere  (Y OM monopolies. That is: 
eben Dante commodity or resource 
ae » the national welfare is so used 


control as to force prices up, 
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the monopoly must be broken up or must 
be regulated by Government. 

Utilities are recognized as being monopol- 
istic by nature. Traditional United States 
policy favors regulation as against Govern- 
ment operation. 

This being national policy, the gas issue 
rests on the question as to whether pro- 
duction of natural gas at the source is a 
part of the overall natural gas monopoly. 
It appears to us to be inseparable from such 
monopoly. 

Thus it follows that unless the price 
is regulated at the point where it enters 
the pipeline no price regulation system can 
do more than pass on to the consumer any 
increase in price at the point of entry. If 
this be the case, there can be no real price 
regulation without power to regulate nat- 
ural gas prices at the source. 

It is our further concern that exemption of 
natural gas production from price control at 
the wellhead will not strengthen free com- 
petitive enterprise in this field but rather 
crystalize sentiment in favor of nationaliza- 
tion of utilities. 





Amicable Franco-Americzan Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
It! THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
reproduced in the July 7 edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
The editorial was presented as a public 
service by Mr. A. N. Spanel, chairman of 
the board of the International Latex 
Corp. 

This editorial proves, if proof be 
needed, the value of the friendship be- 
tween France and the United States. As 
a result of amicable Franco-American 
relations, the United States aircraft in- 
dustry is being licensed by French com- 
panies responsible for some important 
and ingenious inventions in the produc- 
tion of jet planes. 

Mr. Spanel and his company are to be 
highly commended for calling to the at- 
tention of the American people this 
splendid example of international co- 
operation among nations of the free 
world. This is but another example of 
the mutual value that comes from close 
working relations between dependable 
allies. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
LICENSED BY THE FRENCH 

Paris.—There are many evidences here of 
a growing collaboration between the United 
States and French aircraft industries which 
will work to the advantage of both nations 
and contribute considerably to Europe’s fu- 
ture safety. 


The French are doing a remarkable job in 
exploiting fields of aviation design neglected 
by more powerful nations because of the in- 
ternational race to build the fastest and 
longest-ranged bombers, fighters, and guided 
missiles. These fields include small, low- 
thrust jet engines; ram-jet-powered mili- 
tary interceptors; transports having high lift 
and great economy of operation; jet-pow- 
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ered executive and private aircraft, and cere 
tain types of helicopters. 


IMPRESSIVE PRODUCTION LICENSES 


The list of production licenses and similar 
agreements sold by French aircraft firms to 
United States aircraft companies already is 
impressive. Continental Motors acquired the 
rights to build and market the French Turbo- 
meca jet engine line, including some hav- 
ing only a few hundred pounds of thrust. 

Aerojet Corp., which produces most of the 
rocket take-off-assist devices used by the 
United States Air Force and Navy, acquired 
sole production and sales rights in the United 
States for a new device to reverse the thrust 
of jet engines developed by the Societe Natio- 
nale @’Etude et de Construction de Moteurs 
a’Aviation. Beechcraft now is demonstrat- 
ing Morane-Saulnier four-place executive 
and private aircraft throughout America 
with a view to mass producing it there. 

UNITED STATES FIRMS SENDING EXPERTS 


Republic Aviation, of Farmingdale, L. I., 
which has built a majority of the new jet 
fighters and fighter-bombers being used by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces, is sending its top experts to Toulouse 
to look over the new twin-jet Caravelle me- 
dium-range transport plane. They will de- 
cide soon whether it would be a good item 
for their company to produce. 

The Societe Nationale de Constructions 
Aeronautiques du Sud Est (SNCASE), which 
designed and built the Caravelle, is already 
engaged in maintenance work on Republic * 
Thunderjet fighters of the French air force at 
its Toulouse factory. It produces important 
elements of the F-84-F version of the air- 
craft for NATO at Marignane. 

Several United States companies have be- 
come interested in the tiny Djinn helicopter 
which was put in production by another 
French company, the Societe Nationale de 
Constructions Aeronautiques du Sud Quest 
(SNCASO) after exhaustive tests in the Alps. 
Negotiations for United States rights are now 
in progress. The Djinn’s rotor blades are 
driven by jets of compressed air created by a 
Turbomeca engine of about 240 horsepower. 


FRENCH CARGO TRANSPORTS 


Breguet, one of the oldest French firms, has 
designed a cargo transport called the Inte- 
gral, which strongly interests United States 
Army logistical specialists. Its souffle wing 
will have a movable flap that transforms the 
thrust of its four turbine-propeller (turbo- 
prop) engines and large propeller blades 
from a horizontal plane downward into a 
vertical one. This would give the craft great 
vertical lift and extremely short takeoff and 
landing runs. 

It is being observed here that the United 
States and French aircraft industries comple- 
ment each other to a greater degree than any 
other two industries in the world. 

The United States industry is one organ- 
ized primarily for mass production, altnough 
its facilities for research are not excelled by 
those of any other nation. Its long-range 
aircraft have dominated world civil and mil- 
itary aviation in performance, even though 
the numerical production of Soviet Russia 
has been larger since the end of World War 
II. 

The French industry has in production at 
least 14 aircraft types with several others 
in preproduction, but its unit costs are 
bound to be large for most types because 
there is no domestic demand equaling that 
of the United States and Britain to start the 
ball rolling. American and French experts 
rightly feel that French ingenuity can be 
tremenduosly valuable in filling gaps not 
being explored with intensity on the cther 
side of the Atlantic. (Ansel E. Talbert, mili- 
tary and aviation editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune.) 

Presented as a public service by— 

INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORP 

Dover, DEL. 
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Greed for Water Prompts California 


Opposition to Colorado River Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, having re- 
plied in full to the attack the gentleman 
from southern California (Mr. HOo.i- 
FIELD] made against the Colorado River 
project on May 19, 1955, I intend today, 
or I indicated at the close of my remarks 
yesterday, to explore some aspect of the 
subject: Southern Califronia’s Opposi- 
tion to the Colorado River Project. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one aspect of this 
problem of agricultural surpluses that 
does relate to the upper Colorado River 
storage project but it has nothing to do 
with agriculture in the upper basin 
States of Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. That is the matter of the 
growth of the cotton industry in south- 
ern California and its dependence upon 
water directed from the Colorado River 
which belongs to the four upper basin 
States. As you will recall from my ear- 
lier remarks, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, as of May 31, 1955, had $1,113,- 
018,141 invested in some 6,512,142 bales 
of upland cotton. More significant, 
however, is the fact that as of May 31, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owned 1,727,725 bales of upland cotton 
valued at $302,175,455. 

Along with this increase in CCC hold- 
ings of cotton, we also note, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the production of cotton in Cali- 
fornia has skyrocketed. The cotton 
acreage for the State of California over 
the past 9 years is as follows, Mr. Speak- 
er, according to the Cotton Branch of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

















[Acres] 

eo SF>K— eer oT 

. River- San All = 

oo inpert + side Joaquin | other : ili- 

; ~2UntY | County | County counties | se 

| ! | 

1945 9} 1,091 | 317,900} ee 319, 000 
1946 9 | emp: ) Sm, 808 I........ 359, 000 
1347 9 | 2, 891 | Se 536, 000 
1048 80 | 3,660 | 40 | 810,000 
1949 395 | 7, 725 | | 50 | 931,000 
1959 725 4,018 | BB ck | 583, 000 
1951 31, 300 26, 385 |1 5 | 1,350 (1,315, 000 
1952 90, SOO | 33, 720 j1 | 2, 080 (1, 393, 000 
1953 116,630 | 46, 500 |1, | 2 120 |1, 348,000 
1954 68,655 | 26, 387 | 2, 075 | 945, 992 








Vee cae 

Statistics alone, Mr. Speaker, cannot 
adequately describe the tremendous size 
of the California cotton industry, but the 
following statement from an article en- 
titled “Cotton-Circa, 1955: The Cotton 
Belt Moves Westward” in the magazine 
Tideways for May 1955, which is pub- 
lished by the Port of Stockton, Calif., 
describes this tremendous growth as 
follows: 

The word “cotton” might conjure up pic- 
tures of moss-draped Savannah plantations, 
darkies singing “Tote that barge,” or south- 
ern colonels riding horseback through their 
Mississippi Delta acres. This is cotton in 
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the tradition; it’s business—a gigantic busi- 
ness. Since the curtain rang down on the 
second war to end all wars, cotton growers 
in California have added some startling 
chapters to the cotton story. 

Here sharecroppers became multimillion- 
aires. Here huge groaning earth-moving ma- 
chines scraped the valley floor level as a sheet 
of glass. Here miles and miles of irrigation 
canals brought water to the thirsty fields. 

Cotton is big in California—the State’s 
most valuable crop. * * * With the added 
productivity of Imperial and Riverside Coun- 
ties, about 1144 million bales of cotton are 
grown on a million California acres (pp. 
8-10). 


In this respect, Mr. Speaker, it is also 
interesting to note that in 1953 California 
farmers derived 16 percent of their in- 
come from the sale of basic commodi- 
ties, all of which are in surplus today, 
with the possible exception of peanuts. 
But, and this is important, Mr. Speaker, 
of this 16 percent, 13 percent of Cali- 
fornia farmers’ income in 1953 was 
derived from the sale of cotton. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the history of Cali- 
fornia does indeed add some interest- 
ing chapters, not only to the cotton story 
but the upper Colorado River storage 
project as well. 

For example, the gentleman from 
southern California [Mr. HoLirreLp] has 
never told the Members of this body that 
the increase of cotton acreage from 
9 acres in 1945 to 116,630 acres by 1953 
in the Imperial Valley was made possible 
by diverting Colorado River water onto 
that land. The same is true of the in- 
crease from 1,091 acres in 1945 to 46,500 
acres in 1953 in the Palo Verde and 
Coachella Valleys in Riverside County. 

Why was it, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from southern California was 
quick at the outset of his attack upon the 
Colorado River storage project on May 
19 to point out that his “remarks must 
not be construed as an attack on all 
reclamation policies’-—REcorp, May 19, 
page 5687? Because he knows as well as 
I do that California has become the great 
diversified agricultural State it has, only 
because of water. He knows that its fu- 
ture will be greater if California can get 
more water. For example, the gentle- 
man from southern California voted for 
the Trinity River diversion Central 
Valley project in California, nor is it 
likely that he will oppose any project 
that will benefit his State of California. 
He did not raise the question of surpluses 
in connection with the Trinity project 
although he did with respect to the Colo- 
rado River project. His inconsistency 
with respect to reclamation, Mr. Speaker, 
was Clearly evident in the colloquy be- 
tween himself and the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Mituer], following the 
address on May 23, of my colleague from 
Utah [Mr. Dawson]. Since it is so ap- 
propriate, Mr. Speaker, I wish to read 
Mr. MILLER’s remarks: 

I notice the gentleman from California at- 
tacks the project [Colorado River] because 
it would add to crop surpluses. One of the 
first places in the record as being opposed to 
irrigation, Is the Imperial Irrigation District 
would be if they did not have water to put on 
that great valley? It is a little amazing when 
he finally boils it down that he is opposed 
to two projects, namely the upper Colorado, 
and the Arkansas-Fryingpan. His arguments 
in the Recorp are not very consistent when 
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they are based against an irrigation project 
because of surpluses; as a matter of fact 
the crops produced under irrigation proj. 
ects [Colorado] do not add to the surplus, 
(Recorp, May 23, p. 5828.) 


He is opposed to the upper Colorado 
River project not because of the intrinsic 
worth of any of the special arguments he 
has presented but because southern Calj- 
fornia agriculture as well as southern 
California municipalities and industry 
want all of the Colorado River including 
that which belongs to the four upper. 
basin States of Utah, Colorado, Wyo. 
ming, and New Mexico. This is water 
which by default goes to southern Cali- 
fornia unless the proposed storage proj- 
ects are built. Let no one “kid” them- 
selves about this. 

Put in a few words, as my colleague 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson], did so well in 
his talk on May 23: 

It is not irrigating acreage in Colorado 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Utah some 10 to 
15 years from now that threatens to add to 
our surplus. We need not fear that. But if 
southern California could steal this water 
it would be added to the other Colorado 
River water now being used to grow cotton 
on vast irrigated tracts of land. Here isa 
commodity not in short supply and one not 
needed to feed our expanding population, 
(RecorpD, May 23, p. 5827.) 


Here is the v~ux of the matter. You 
Representatives from the great cotton- 
producing States of the South ought to 
be able to see the “cloth of which this 
southern California argument against 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
is made of.” 

The gentleman from southern Cali- 
fornia complained or asked why we 
should put land into production when 
acreage allotments are being cut, al- 
though this, as I have pointed out, in 
previous remarks on this subject, is not 
related to the Colorado River storage 
project. You ought to ask him why the 
cotton-acreage allotments were cut so 
drastically in 1954 and 1955. Why? Be- 
cause between new California acreage 
competing for allotments and a decline 
in the cotton export market, cotton- 
acreage allotments in the Southern 
States have taken great cuts as you 
know. And you can bet that they will 
be cut further if California continues 
to bring new acres into production with 
the help of Colorado River water which 
belongs to Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Colorado. 

Is there little wonder why the gentle- 
man from southern California was able 
to put a list of some 205 California public 
and private organizations in the REcoRD 
which opposed the construction of the 
upper Colorado River storage project? 
Let us examine a few of them. He ss 
the Imperial Irrigation District as No. 29. 
Why is it against this project? Because 
its farmers want Colorado River waver 
to grow more cotton. He lists as No. 12 
the Caleot, Ltd., of Bakersfield, Calif. 
This is a cooperative organization of 
some 3,000 farmers who grow cotton. He 
lists as No. 44, the Imperial County Farm 
Bureau. Why is it opposed? Because 
its members grow cotton on new acreage 
with upper basin States water from the 
Colorado River. 
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Some 35 to 40 agricultural organiza- 
tions in California were listed as oppos- 
ing this project. Why? They want all 
the water from the Colorado River 
whether it legally belongs to them or not. 
The California power and water lobby 
likewise is not really concerned about 
Dinosaur National Monument or the 
claim of invasion. Since Senator Wat- 
xins exploded that myth several weeks 
avo, their attack has shifted to this one 
of agricultural surpluses which I have 
discussed on several occasions. Yet it 
didn't bother California Representatives 
when they voted for the Trinity project 
on June 31, 1955. 

Nor do they really think that increased 
aericultural production in the four upper 
basin States as a result of the construc- 
tion of this project will add to our agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

These are but red herrings which 
southern Californians used to hide the 
real reason why they are opposed to the 
upper Colorado River project. Simply 
put, they want all the water they can get 
from the Colorado River whether it be- 
longs to them or not. Mr. Speaker, this 
concludes my remarks, 





Address by Hon. W. St. John Garwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
deliverd by the Honorable W. St. John 
Garwood, distinguished associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Texas, before 
the Tennessee Bar Association on June 
17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

AbDREss or W. St. JoHN GARWoop, ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE, THE SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS, TO 
Bar ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE, MEMPHIS, 
PENN., JUNE 17, 1955 
Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Chief Justice, and 

other dignitaries to my right and left, you 

charming ladies, whose bright presence so 

Miuminates these erstwhile somber gather- 

ngs of our profession; your honors and law- 

yer of the free State of Watauga, Franklin, 
and Tennessee, especially after such an in- 
trodu tion from an accomplished introducer 
ike Captain Chandler, you may well be dis- 
contented with this speech; but you need 

t be discouraged by the title. The titles 

my speeches, like authorities cited in my 

“Psnions, are sometimes quite irrelevant to 

ve subject matter. Texas being ever more 

oe of lawyers, even as she is of Oil 
oe wherefore to litigate (in occasional de- 
tice of the statute of frauds and the 

; ine ‘cence rule) our court this past year 

cien 2 Quite crowded. So when your 

- ’ President lately requested the title 

eg address, and I had neither address nor 

ae I bethought me of what happened in a 

ew nen concerning a lecture at the 

ne na of our State university. I told 
ciepnudent committee the title would be 

a i . sater and, of course, forgot about it. 

“rival at the lecture hall with some 


e 
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vague notes on a subject like “Does Oral Ar- 
gument Really Help?” I was shocked to see 
on the bulletin board an impressive picture 
of the speaker and underneath in mammoth 
letters “‘Come and Hear Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Speak on Law Is Universal.” I said, 
“Who, in God's name, told you I would speak 
on ‘Law is Universal’?” They replied, “Oh 
don’t mind that, Judge. You wouldn't give 
us a title, and we had to have one to go 
with the picture, so we figured that ‘law’ and 
‘universal’ would fit just about anything 
you might say.” So I told President Kuhn 
I would speak on Law Is Universal, and 
that is still all he knows about it. 

While I have, as yet, no purpose to seek 
public office in this “old and tamous”’ State— 
like so many Tennessee lawyers have suc- 
cessfully done in Texas—I yet feel myself 
no stranger here. The mighty Sam Houston 
and the daily more immortal David Crockett 
were not the only Tennessee-Texans. The 
prolific blood of this commonwealih prob- 
ably permeates at least. one-seventh of our 
seven millions plus population; and doubt- 
less accounts for four-sevenths of our po- 
litical and jurisprudential energy. The first 
Chief Justice of the Texas Republic was 
James Collinsworth, formerly United States 
District Attorney for the western district 
of Tennessee. True, the Chief Justice actual- 
ly committed suicide before he wrote any 
opinions; but this was probably less out of 
disrespect for our Supreme Court than 
despondency over the then prospects of law 
enforcement in Texas. And from that time 
onward we have rarely been without a native 
Tennessean on our Supreme Court, not to 
speak of our Court of Criminal Appeals, 11 
Courts of Civil Appeals and some 160 dis- 
trict courts. Even today my able brother 
on our court and former speaker of our 
House of Representatives, Robert W. Calvert, 
boasts nativity in the Tennessee metropolis 
of Pulaski Post Office. And, of course, we 
have had even more Tennessee-Texas law- 
yers than judges or other officials. Even the 
first Hebrew in Texas was a Tennessee law- 
yer, Capt. Adolphus Sterne, from Memphis. 
He was also a warrior, in the Sam Houston 
tradition, and with other east Texans, 
started the so-called Freedonian Rebellion 
against Mexico in 1835—apparently by way 
of quieting their title, if any, to some east 
Texas lands, no adequate remedy at law be- 
ing available. The Mexicans vigorously 
abated that premature action, and for a 
while lawyer Sterne languished under sen- 
tence of death, without benefit of habeas 
corpus; but his legal gifts somehow event- 
ually redeemed what his military talents 
nearly lost. My wife’s father might have 
been a fine Tennessee-Texas lawyer. At the 
ripe age of 16 he was a court reporter at 
Jackson; but evidently that closeup view of 
the profession somehow caused him to enter 
the cotton business. 

We almost had two Tennessee-Texas law- 
yer presidents of the United States. They 
say Sam Houston would have got there, 
but for the local furor against his anti- 
secession views, and Sam Rayburn would 
have been vice president and president, in- 
stead of Mr. Truman, if some individualistic 
fellow in Mr. Rayburn’s home district hadn’t 
chosen that particular time to run against 
him for Congress. Now that we don’t know 
who belongs to what party in our demo- 
publican or republicratic state, our political 
future is obscure, but whatever it may be, 
some Tennessee-Texan will probably have 
a large part in it. 

My distinguished friend, Senator KEFAUvER, 
said in Houston last month that Tennessee 
is literally a parent of Texas. And that’s 
the way we look at it, whether you consider 
us as children that would inherit from you 
under the common law or otherwise. When 
I visited Lookout Mountain some years back, 
where my wife’s people had a summer home, 
I started a conversation with an old Negro 
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gardener about the many Tennesseans that 
came to Texas, including a lot of my own 
and my wife’s relatives. “Yassuh,” he said, 
“that sho’ is a fack. We has a sayin’ heah 
about it. When somebody’s gone and we 
can’t find him, we say, ‘guess he stole a hoss 
and went to Texas’.” Then, after some 
thought, he added, “But I reckon yo’ folks 
didn’t steal no hoss.” 

In a sense he may have had something 
there, so far as one side of my family goes, 
Now that the question of secession is almost 
res judicata or stare decisis in Texas—except 
for occasional arguments about things like 
the tidelands oil or preemptive Federal juris- 
diction in labor cases—Sam Houston now 
represents to us just about what George 
Washington does to Americans generally. 
And would that, in this distinguished com- 
pany tonight, I could truly boast some close 
connection with him. But, alas, it had to 
be that my one and only relative in the 
Texas Revolution, a Kentucky hotblood 
called Capt. Robert Coleman, was so unmind- 
ful of his own posterity as to become Gen- 
eral Houston’s particular enemy and get 
himself kicked out of the Texas Army after 
the battle of San Jacinto for libeling the 
General’s military talents as well as his 
private morals. 

The Garwoods have since tried bravely to 
regain face. My father took his bachelor 
of arts degree at old Sewanee some 70 years 
ago, and, representing that institution, won 
the intercollegiate oratorical contest at 
Nashville over Lebanon’s champion, who was 
our subsequently famous Senator Joe Bailey, 
and Vanderbilt’s candidate, Texan T. W. 
Gregory, later Attorney General of the United 
States. How in Tennessee, to which high 
oratory is more indigenous than cotton, corn, 
and some products of corn one reads about, 
how in Tennessee, these three Texans could 
have made the finals of an oratorical cham- 
pionship, always puzzled me. The answer 
doubtless is that the native orators, like their 
illustrious ancestors, and their nationally 
known successors of this very day, were busy 
in Illinois, New York, or California—bearing 
the true gospel to hungry foreigners who 
needed it more than the folks back home. 

I first contributed my bit to the family 
redemption by becoming acquainted with 
Bill Goodman and the Honorable Prentiss 
Cooper, who were shining lights at Harvard 
Law School in my day there. Their subse- 
quent accomplishments have gratified the 
Harvard alumni everywhere, but more im- 
portantly Governor Cooper’s have been of 
great service to Texas jurisprudence. We 
Texas judges have unfortunately to wrestie 
with politics as well as the law—as if either 
one wasn’t enough by itself. In my first, and 
nearly last, primary race following appoint- 
ment to the bench I drew as an opponent 
a mysterious possessor of a law license, who 
probably had never filed suit on a promissory 
note, but who did have the $100 filing fee 
and the highly politicogenic name of Jeffer- 
son G. Smith. Now to match a name like 
Jefferson G. Smith with W. St. John Gar- 
wood in the piney woods of East Texas and 
the windy plains of the West was bad 
enough. But on top of that, to have to ad- 
mit being a Harvard graduate almost fore- 
closed a promising judicial career. It would 
have been about as short as Chief Justice 
Collinsworth’s, if I hadn’t been able to prove 
by Governor Cooper that the great State of 
Tennessee actually preferred Harvard men 
for high office. I probably won’t need the 
Governor in future elections, because the 
filing fee has now been raised to $750, and, 
on advice of counsel, I plan to change my 
name, St. John, to Stonewall Jackson. But 
his aid in a dark hour will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Actually, we Texans are less conscious of 
Tennessee as a parent than we are proud of 
her simply for what she is. You may be 
far from the oldest, richest, biggest (or loud- 
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est) of the States, but we all know that the 
big men of Tennessee have been big every- 
where. One with the people and things 
back home, they have yet understood and 
left their imprint on the whole Nation. One 
with our great Nation, they have yet under- 
stood that world problems are our problems 
and have tackled them with courage and 
imagination. They were statesmen, as well 
as good lawyers and able politicians. They 
were men of character, who would not sup- 
press an original idea out of timidity or 
purchase popularity with conformity. 

When the rural southern Democrat, An- 
drew Jackson, said, “Our Federal Union. It 
must be preserved,” it did not confuse him 
that Alexander Hamilton, of New York, had 
felt the same way and that John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, felt rather differently. 
Jackson's disciple, Sam Houston, for the 
same conviction, walked out of the gover- 
nor’s office in Texas in 1861 amid the jeers 
of the crowd that had once acclaimed him 
as its hero and would in a later and sadder 
hour recall his honest prophesy of defeat. 

The southern Republican, Andrew John- 
son, who risked both friendship and life in 
his convictions in a bitterly divided State, 
was the same Andrew Johnson, who, in the 
face of impeachment and almost alone, de- 
fended a prostrate South against an Amer- 
ican Congress of his own party that did 
not know the difference between patriotism 
and vengeance. 

Next to the great experiment of the men 
of 1787, who made America out of a group of 
remote and selfishly divided little sovereign 
ties, perhaps next to that in importance in 
the development of the United States was 
the combined action of Jackson, Houston, 
and James K. Polk in bringing together the 
United States and the sovereign, if some- 
what shaky, Republic of Texas, thereby re- 
patriating a lot of valuable Tennesseans, ac- 
quiring a big new State and getting color of 
title to most of what is now the Western 
area of the Nation; and this over the violent 
protest of about half of the political leaders 
of America, who, lacking the vision of the 
great Tennesseans, could see only the im- 
mediate and emotional issue of slavery. 


Cordell Hull will no doubt go down in 
history as the key figure in the transition of 
our national attitude on world affairs from 
that of a sort of reluctant ex post facto 
intervention in particular wars or other 
crises to that of a deliberate, constant effort 
to influence future world development in 
the interest of peace and progress for motives 
of enlightened self-interest. 


If I have any statement worthy of your 
serious thought tonight, it would be along 
this latter line, even though I might thus 
appear to this professional gathering like 
the justice of the peace, who “knew no law, 
to speak of.” 


In the short period since 1914 swift his- 
toric currents have moved this Nation 
from economic and political isolationism and 
military unpreparedness to where we are a 
sort of de facto government of a large part 
of the world. Eastward and westward our 
military, economic, and political power 
reaches out beyond the seas to stop only at 
the Iron Curtain. On the very soil of many 
a proud sovereign nation is to be seen today 
the physical presence of our influence—both 
animate and inanimate—in impressive vol- 
ume and variety, though largely military 
and for the limited purpose of joint defense. 
Nobody originally wanted it so. But it is 
s0; and not because of any improvident ex- 
ecutive agreements at Yalta or Potsdam, but 
in great part because America, who was not 
soon enough conscious of her own power and 
true interests, twice remained both unarmed 
and uninterested in the face of impending 
world wars, which she might have prevented, 
but which have at long last left her to re- 
place the British and French, in the front 
lines of civilization’s defense. 
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Nor, it now seems, do even the last inter- 
nationalistic among us want to pull back 
to within our own borders, canceling our 
costly overseas commitments and assuming 
the risk of what may happen on the far 
sides of the two oceans. And rightly so. 
Indeed, some fruits of our present politico- 
military “one worldism” seem almost to be 
ripening. 

Even so, after the experience of two world 
wars in 25 years, followed by 10 years of 
cold war, including Korea, we Americans 
know at last that life in the international 
field is no more static than life generally. 
If Russia continues to pull back her mili- 
tary lines, it will be hard for us not to follow 
suit; and how do we know that the same 
thing will not happen that followed Yalta 
and Potsdam? On the other side of the 
world, defeated and disoriented Japan, with 
nearly 90 million of bold and capable people 
packed in rocky islands half the size of 
Texas and dependent for life itself upon 
manufactured exports, is an obviously pros- 
pective recruit for the firm of Marx, Krush- 
chev and Mao. ‘“Neutral’’ and hungry India 
is another and vast question mark, not to 
mention Burma and all of southeast Asia. 
Granting that all tyranny is unstable, it yet 
seems reckless to assume that Russia or any 
of the large Asiatic nations will soon sink 
into innocuous weakness. The chairman of 
our Joint Chief of Staff has recently said 
just that. In other words, for all the 
“new look” since Stalin’s death, the good 
old days of no military service, no income 
tax, and few southwestern reporters on the 
shelf will probably not soon return. The 
cold war may last like that between Rome 
and Carthage and then reach its atomic 
showdown. And this time we all understand 
that it will be, not just somebody else’s war, 
like we used to say, but first and foremost 
our war. 

And the results—immediate and remote— 
of any large modern war, are not less clear 
to all of us. We know that in modern war 
defeat is unspeakable and victory an illu- 
sion; that the very Marxist totalitarianism, 
which now threatens us, had its birth in 
war; that law, cherished political institu- 
tions, sound economics, free enterprise, and 
even public and private morals may well be 
wrecked by one more modern war. We know 
that even protracted expectation of war takes 
a toll of the same kind if of less degree. 

These facts clearly underlie both what 
has been repeatedly stated by many leaders 
of the western world, including President 
Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill, and, 
indeed, what is actually being done, in the 
direction of a more real unity between the 
similar allied and largely peaceful nations 
of the West. If they had had in the 1930’s 
a common policy and direction in the matter 
of world affairs and armament, there would 
probably have been on World War II that 
created a new world yet more dangerous, 
socialistic and unhappy than the old. Un- 
less they can achieve and maintain a greater 
unity than the present largely military ar- 
rangement of NATO and the nine-power 
pact, it is doubtful if that alliance will hold 
in the face of the shrewd and ruthless tactics 
of a determined and powerful enemy, with 
whose philosophy and objects we are all too 
familiar. As Arnold Toynbee, rated the 
greatest historian of this century, wrote just 
a few weeks ago in the New York Times 
Magazine, “If we mean, as we do, to save our 
way of life, we peoples of the free world 
cannot rest satisfied with our present rela- 
tions with one another. It is not satisfac- 
tory that France should have been able to 
torpedo the well-considered policy of all the 
other NATO countries by rejecting the EDC 
treaty. It is not satisfactory that Britain 
should have been able to drive a big nail into 
EDC's coffin, as Britain undoubtedly did by 
failing to join EDC herself. It is not satis- 
factory that the United States should have 
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it in her power to involve her European 
allies in an H-bomb war without their hay. 
ing a say in a decision at Washington which 
for Europe, might prove to be a condemna. 
tion to annihilation.” 

Actually our enormous reliance on the 
NATO arrangement connotes of itself at 
least an assumption that these nations yjj| 
always act as a unit. More importantly, the 
transcendent step of rearming our late en. 
emy, Germany, implies, not merely the gray. 
ity of the times, but also the proposition that 
out future close association with Germany 
will somehow keep her from acting as she 
did in 1914 and 1939. One may well ask 
what kind of close association will it be that 
can control the future conduct of a strong 
and sovereign nation? One may ask also 
how dare we risk again a voluntary reduc. 
tion of our armament, costly as it is, with. 
out at least some new and powerful assur. 
ance that the armaments and resources of 
our NATO allies will be on our side if Rus. 
sia goes back on her agreements yet another 
time? 

Thus the question of closer unity between 
the similar peoples of the world versus the 
concept of complete national sovereignty 
may well be the great issue of this genera- 
tion. To quote Mr. Toynbee again, “Unless 
we can bring ourselves to enter into a much 
closer union with one another at the price 
of painful sacrifices of sovereignty all 
around, NATO will be in danger of breaking 
up.” Obviously, neither through the United 
Nations nor otherwise can there be any- 
thing like a de jure “world government” in 
the foreseeable future. But, when one imag- 
ines, for example, a real federal union be- 
tween particular peoples like ourselves and 
the Canadians—which seems a rather nat- 
ural thing—does it not seem also at least 
possible that all the NATO nations, which 
are not greatly different from us or among 
themselves, might be willing and able to 
become a true federation, for the limited 
purposes of defense, foreign policy, and 
commerce between themselves? Already, by 
formal treaty, which, of course, involves a 
de jure, if not de facto, limitation of sov- 
ereignty by the contracting parties, we have 
gone far in this direction in the matter of 
defense, and we may soon go so far as to 
offer guaranties to Russia against aggression 
by Germany and our other associates. As 
regards commerce, we see today the rather 
convincing spectacle of a Republican Pres- 
ident and much of the biggest of Republican 
big business vigorously arguing for more 
free trade in the interest of sound economy 
and world peace. If some such union be 
accomplished, considering the combined re- 
sources, talents, numbers, greater unity of 
action, and world influence it would afford, 
it might well be a real answer to the un- 
doubtedly doubtful question of whether our 
civilization will survive the next 50 years, 
and it would fit into the United Nations 48 
a proper regional grouping, even as the Com- 
munist bloc now constitutes such 4 group 
in all except the name. 


Balancing the possibilities, including the 
many obvious doubts and difficulties, against 
the present and future dangers and costs 
that confront us, Senator KEerauver and 4 
goodly number of other distinguished Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, including some 
from this State, believe that the matter } 
at least worth a serious investigation. Thest 
gentlemen have accordingly introduced 4 
congressional resolution whereby this Na- 
tion should invite the other NATO nations 
to name delegates, including members of 
their principal political parties, to meet I" 
a convention with similarly appointed dele- 
gates from the United States and from such 
other democracies as the convention may 
invite, to explore and report on the possibili- 
ties of closer union between their peoples 
along the lines I have suggested. The active 
supporters of the resolution outside of Con- 
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press, while not large in number, are a cross 
<ection of the best minds in business and 
the professions in this Nation, including 
come distinguished people in this State, city, 
and this very audience. 

The convention, of course, could bind no- 
body to anything, even a moral commit- 
ment, but that is said to be its principal 
virtue. The delegates, being private citizens, 
although appointed by governments, could 
epeak and recommend with unusual free- 
dom. Even the publicity attendant on such 
a meeting would probably focus world 
thought as nothing elsé could upon the 
necessity for world order and the possibility 
of achieving it by means short of war. It 
would, incidentally, disconcert the Russians. 
It might suggest, if not a union itself, at 
least some other practical, positive approach 
to the problem of life in an atomic world. 
Personally, Ido hope the resolution will pass, 

nd that as a result of it, or some other 
«tatesmanlike effort, at least some more re- 
alistic unity can be achieved between the 
NATO peoples. The left will, of course, con- 
demn the idea as encouraging a new capi- 
talistic, white-race imperialism. The right 
will damn it as a scheme to dilute American 
institutions, free enterprise, and high living 
standards by association with the worn-out 
European peoples. And there may well be 
objections to it more valid than either of 
these. Yet since a real world government 
is impractical, and what we have, much as 
it is, is not enough, what are we to do? 
One can hardly believe that all we hear from 
admittedly great men about the need for 
greater unity among like-minded people in 
this obviously shrinking world is just words, 
words, words. Surely wise old Sir Winston 
meant something quite serious when he gave 
as the theme for his final volume about 
World War II, How the Great Democracies 
Triumphed and So Were Able To Resume 
the Follies Which Had So Nearly Cost Them 
Their Life. The size, number, and rapidity 
of events in the last 40 years indicate that 
great, new world forces are at work which 
must be understood and somehow managed. 
They may, as some historians think, involve 
the breakdown of nationalism as people have 
heretofore known and revered it. 

Most lawyers understandably view new in- 
stitutions with more than average suspicion. 
And yet, in all candor, I suggest that our 
law, despite its own greatness, is but a mani- 
festation—one of several manifestations—of 
a deeper greatness of our people, to wit, 
the innate ability to cope with events and 
bring out of them the good and orderly way 
of life; that, if we fail to cope with events, 
our good law of today may go the way the 
food law of Rome went, when the barbarian 
crashed her gates. I suggest finally that the 
Tennessee tradition is one of lawyers who 
ao cope with events; and that thus we Tex- 
ans will always rest easier having joined a 
Nation in the government of which Ten- 
ne e lawyers will always have an influential 
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Exemption of Natural Gas Rates From 
Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
‘ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
““ly prepared for the St. Louis Post- 
~ispatch an article analyzing the pro- 
hesed amendments to the Natural Gas 

and outlining some of the reasons 
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why exemption from Federal regulation 
of the gas producers’ interstate sales is 
against the public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle of mine from the June 26, 1955, issue 
of the Post-Dispatch be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


DovcGias ASSAILS $600-MILLION-A-YEAR GRAB 
To Exempt NATURAL-GaAs RATES FROM FED- 
ERAL CONTROL—ILLINOIS SENATOR SPELLS 
Out OPPOSITION TO FULBRIGHT BILL IN 
SENATE AND HARRIS BILL IN HOUSE 


(By Pau. H. DovuGtas, United States Senator, 
Democrat, Illinois) 


Consumers’ gas bills—residential, indus- 
trial, and commercial—are bound to increase 
by 8 to 25 million dollars a year in Missouri, 
by 14 to 44 million dollars a year in Illinois, 
by 11 to 33 million dollars a year in Arkansas, 
and by comparable amounts elsewhere if the 
powerful oil industry has its way in the pres- 
ent Congress. 

At issue is a bill (the Harris bill in the 
House, the Fulbright bill in the Senate) to 
exempt from Federal regulations the inter- 
state sales of nontransporting natural-gas 
producers, and to fix up the interstate pipe- 
lines with highly inflated cost allowances, as 
attempted in the Moore-Rizley bill in 1948. 

The effect of the bill, if passed, would be 
to let producers of this excellent and much- 
sought-after fuel charge all that the traffic 
will bear, and to give the interstate pipelines 
an enormous handout also. Reasonable es- 
timates disclose that this may add as much 
as $600 million a year to the Nation's present 
gas bills. 

The interests which would get the biggest 
part of this bonanza are not the sturdy and 
struggling little independents and wildcat- 
ters in dirty overalls, in whose name the 
legislative attack on the captive consumers 
is being made by the big interests. Ninety 
percent of the gas sold in interstate com- 
merce is produced by about 175 producers. 


Of the 29 largest producers, who produce 
nearly two-thirds of the natural gas, 20 are 
major oil companies or their subsidiaries; 
Phillips Petroleum, Stanolind Oil & Gas 
(Standard of Indiana), Humble Oil & Re- 
fining (Standard Oil of New Jersey), Mag- 
nolia Petroleum (Socony-Vacuum), Shell 
Oil, Gulf Oil, Atlantic Refining, Shamrock 
Oil, Skelly Oil, Sun Oil, the Texas Co., Sun- 
ray Oil, Union Oil, Pure Oil, Sinclair Oil, 
etc. They read like the “who’s who” of 
America’s oil industry and are not exactly 
a needy or penniless group—or a neglected 
one, if we recall their 2714 percent depletion 
allowances. 

OIL MEN’S WAR CHEST 

With such enormous sums at stake, it is 
no wonder that the oil, gas, and pipeline 
companies have gathered a “public rela- 
tions” war chest for this exemption. bill 
which the Wall Street Journal estimated at 
$1.5 million—or that we in Congress are re- 
ceiving lots of inspired mail, identically 
worded resolutions from chambers of com- 
merce and an occasional misinformed city 
council, slick literature and editorials with 
the industry slant clearly showing beneath 
alleged consumer appeals, plav-ible economic 
analyses to show how little of the consumer‘s 
dollar the poor little gas producer gets, snide 
attacks on opponents of exemption as 
“socialists,” etc. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, whose subsidiary, 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., is the second big- 
gest gas producer in the country, has singled 
me out for special attention with 1 three- 
page letter to employees in Illinois, and 1 
nine-page memorandum seeking to refute 
some of the arguments I have made for fair 
regulation, 
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The company tactfully urges letters—not 
form letters, though—to show me the light. 
I suppose I should feel complimented by 
such attention from this $2 billion enter- 
prise, which has also loaned its top econo- 
mist to head up the big brain trust of the 
American Petroleum Institute, mobilizing 
the forces for exemption. 


FIGHT FOR THE CONSUMERS 


In the face of this concerted drive, it is 
fortunate that a growing number of Mem- 
bers of Congress, mayors, and law officers of 
scores of the Nation’s biggest cities, and a 
few civic and union groups, State utility 
commissioners, and distribution companies 
have taken up the battle for the consumers. 

The narrow margin (16-15) by which the 
Harris bill was voted out of committee in 
the House and the window-dressing of ap- 
parent, but actually useless, Federal con- 
trols (“reasonable market price’) included 
in the bill, show that there is a good chance 
to beat the exemption drive if the people 
understand the issues. 

In conformity with its great traditions, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has consistently done 
more than any other paper I know to explain 
these issues to its readers. 

Historically, the efforts to win exemption 
for these producers’ sales began with the 
Moore-Rizley bill in 1947-48. This was too 
raw even for the 80th Republican Congress. 
An exemption measure (the Kerr bill) was 
unfortunately passed in 1950, but President 
Truman courageously vetoed it. 

The increasingly industry-minded Federal 
Power Commission gave the producers exemp- 
tion in 1951, only to be reversed by the Su- 
preme Court in the Phillips case in 1954. The 
court held that the Natural Gas Act gave the 
commission power to regulate those inter- 
state rates, and that it should get on with 
the job. 

So now the industry is back again seeking 
“clarification”— or more buntly, exemption. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST EXEMPTION 


The basic argument against exemption is 
simply this: 

Competition does not and cannot operate 
between gas producers to keep the field prices 
“just and reasonable.” 

In the absence of such competition, only 
fair regulation can protect the consumers of 
this essential commodity. 

Since the sales transactions between pro- 
ducers and pipeline companies are in inter- 
state commerce only the Federal Government 
can do the job. 

Natural gas can be distributed only by a 
system of pipelines and gas mains that tie 
the city users inextricably to utilities, the 
utilities to the pipelines, and the pipelines to 
the producers, so that neither pipelines nor 
consumers can “shop around” for better 
prices. 

With expensive cooking and heating appli- 
ances bought (about $10,000,000,000 worth for 
the Nation), the gas used is caught. With 
expensive big lines laid ($40,000 to $100,000 a 
mile), the pipeline company is caught. 

With a desirable fuel that is in great de- 
mand, the producer now has the upper hand, 
and he has started acting that way in jack- 
ing up his prices. He has the pipelines and 
the consumers over a barrel. 

NOT LIKE COAL, COPPER, IRON, ETC. 


These marketing relationships differentiate 
the natural gas industry completely from 
coal, copper, oil, iron ore and the other com- 
modities with which the oil industry publi- 
cists mistakenly try to compare it. Barges, 
trucks and railroads can haul those other 
materials. Competition among producers is 
possible. 

But with natural gas the testimony is con- 
elusive to the opposite effect: the transporta- 
tion is monopolistic, and now that demand 
is outstripping the supply, the only effective 
competition in the field is between pipelines 
bidding up the price. These higher prices 
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then get passed along the chain to the con- 
sumers. Clearly this situation requires 
utility-type regulation. 

It is illuminating to see what has already 
been happening to fleld prices of gas while 
the Federal Power Commission has followed 
its hands-off policy. 

From 1946 to 1954, the average cost of gas 
to the 17 pipelines that bought 96 per cent 
of the gas sold interstate by the non-trans- 
porting producers incerased from 4.4 cents a 
thousand cubic feet (Mc. f.) to 9.7 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, or by 120.8 percent. 

In aggregate terms, this means the in- 
crease in the cost of gas to these pipelines 
is running at the rate of over $196 million a 
year. This may be chickenfeed in Texas, but 
it is big money in Illinois and Missouri. 

Moreover, I introduced into the Senate 
committee’s record tables showing gas-pur- 
chase contracts in the Southwest running as 
high as 20 cents and 22 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. New contracts at 14 cents are 
common. A May 27 prospectus of People’s 
Gas in Chicago states that it expects the 
average cost of gas purchased by its affiliate 
natural-gas pipeline to be 13 cents in 1955. 

The upward movement is thus rapid and 
getting faster, and most-favored nation 
clauses and renegotiations, which hike the 
prices under existing contracts whenever an- 
other producer in the area gets a higher 
price, speed the spiral upward. 

INCREASES PASSED ON 


These higher costs are being steadily 
passed through to consumers. The 14 prin- 
cipal pipelines transporting gas from the 
Southwest, whose sales are regulated by the 
FPC, have since 1949 either been granted or 
have pending rate increases totaling $251 
million a year, a great part of which is due 
to higher field prices. 

The utilities, in turn, have been passing 
these increases on to their customers. Re- 
cent rate increases for People’s Gas in Chi- 
cago, for instance, have been $4,657,000 in 
1953, $5 million in 1954, and $3,716,000 thus 
far in 1955. 

In consequence, the unit costs of gas to 
consumers have been going up, while the 
unit costs of electricity, the principal com- 
petitor to gas for residential use, have been 
declining. 

Higher gas costs have disappointed the 
New England consumers and already jeop- 
ardized the success of the recent pipeline 
projects there. Distributors in Oklahoma 
and elsewhere are also complaining that 
higher prices for natural gas may price it out 
of the market for industrial users or else 
saddle the major burden of all increases on 
the captive residential users, who cannot 
transfer to coal or oil as easily as industries 
with alternative facilities. 

The lobbyists for the exemption bill try 
to minimize the impact of these higher 
prices on consumers by saying it will only 
mean a few pennies a day to each. But 2 
cents a day—which is far too low an esti- 
mate—is over $131 million a year for the 18 
million residential customers. 


This is the way all utility regulation works, 
saving modest sums per day for the small 
users. It is a shocking concept that pennies 
extracted from the many which mean mil- 
lions for a few are a trifling matter. 


COMPETITION PREVENTIVE 


I have already pointed out how the physi- 
cal arrangements of the gas-distribution 
system—pipelines and gas mains—and the 
various escalator provisions in purchase con- 
tracts prevent competition from being effec- 
tive to keep prices down. 

Other factors also obstruct competition 
among producers: 

(A) Gas reserves, according to the Amert- 
can Gas Association, are not building up as 
rapidly as before in relation to gas consump- 
tion. If an exhaustible resource faces a de- 
mand that is rising faster than supply, the 
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situation ts made to order for price gouging. 

(B) All available statistics show that the 
major oil producers dominate the interstate 
gas sales markets and the ownership of 
known gas reserves. 


(C) There is much evidence that the only 
competition is between gas purchasers. The 
Messrs. De Golyer and McNaughton, noted 
geologists and petroleum engineers of Dallas, 
recently advised Natural Gas Pipeline Co.: 
“The availability of this gas to Natural de- 
pends upon its aggressiveness in obtaining 
such gas in competition with other pipe- 
lines.” And I understand Natural is bidding 
5 cents per M c. f. more than the highest 
present field price to try to get gas in Jack 
and Wise Counties in Texas. 

(D) State conservation rules and laws for 
minimum wellhead prices likewise reduce 
competition. 

(E) And finally, the pipeline companies, 
under regulation, can pass on all increased 
costs to their customers. Furthermore, un- 
der an inexcusable ruling of the FPC, they 
get a bigger allowance for the gas they them- 
selves produce if the market price goes up. 
Thus the pipelines lack any real incentives 
to bargain with the producers for a low price. 


A PUBLIC UTILITY SITUATION 


All of these factors reinforce the conclu- 
sion that this is a public utility situation, 
that competition does not operate to keep 
prices fair, and that regulation is the only 
possible answer. 

The inevitable high costs to the consumers 
in the absense of regulations are made quite 
clear in the statements of industry spokes- 
men about proper field prices. 

Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, seems to be- 
lieve a 5-cents-per-M c. f. increase Over 
present field prices would be fair. That 
means $200 million a year more from con- 
sumers. Dr. Richard J. Gonzales, economist 
for Humble Oil, declared that 20 cents per 
M c. f. might be right—a rise of 10 cents over 
present averages. If this became the aver- 
age, gas consumers would pay over $400 mil- 
lion more each year. Others suggest 25 cents 
per Mc. f., which means over $600 million a 
year more from consumers. 


AN ATROCIOUS DECISION 


Obviously, the producers stand to collect 
billions in added profits if the exemption bill 
is enacted. For example, a 10-cent increase 
in price would bring Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. $1,600,000,000 of additional profits from 
its presently owned gas reserves. 

Another feature of the proposed legisla- 
tion which will eventually add several bil- 
lion dollars more to gas consumers’ costs is 
the provision to allow the pipelines to 
charge as an operating expense the “reason- 
able market price” of the gas which they 
themselves produce. This would write into 
law the basic principle of the FPC’s atro- 
cious decision in the Panhandle Eastern case 
which reversed, for pipeline-produced gas, 
the longstanding “cost” or prudent invest- 
ment method of ratemaking. 

This may be legal gobbledegook to the 
casual reader, but it means millions of dol- 
lars more to the pipelines and it persuaded 
them to enlist as stanch and contributing 
allies of the big oil companies in the drive 
for this legislation. 

What it means in simple terms is this: It 
is costing Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. an 
average of 2.35 cents per thousand cubic foot 
to produce gas from its wells, including a fair 
return on its investment. But Panhandle is 
now claiming the “welghted average field 
price” of 10.42 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
or 8 cents more than its real cost. Or take 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co.: It claims a field 
price of 9.4 cents per thousand cubic feet 
while its actual cost of production is 2.23 
cents, and the consumers must pay the dif- 
ference. 
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Increased profits thus handed to the pipe. 
lines through the back door already tota| 


_ over $40 million a year, according to data 


from the FPC. 

The standard in the new bill, “reason. 
able market price,” is even looser and higher 
than the method applied by the FPC. On 
the basis of 1953 gas production by the Pipe- 
lines, if the difference between actual cost of 
production and market price is 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet—and that may be a 
conservative estimate if regulation is killeq— 
the additional profit to the pipelines woulg 
be $100 million annually. 

Obviously the enactment of the proposeq 
legislation would be a gold mine for the pipe. 
lines as well as the nontransporting pro. 
ducers. 

My bill, S. 1248, would, on the contrary, 
compel the FPC to go back to legitimate cost 
of prudent investment as a basis for rate reg- 
ulation. It would stop this pipeline raid on 
the consumer, which the FPC and the Harris 
and Fulbright bills seek to legalize. 


SPUR TO EXPLORATION THEORY 


It is sometimes claimed that regulation has 
stifled exploration, and only by allowing the 
pipelines these phantom costs can they be 
induced to find new reserves of natural gas, 
but the facts are to the contrary. The pipe- 
line companies and their producing affiliates 
in the Southwest produced 50 percent more 
gas in 1953 than in 1947. From 1950 to 1953, 
pipeline funds spent for exploration and de- 
velopment rose from $7,500,000 to nearly 
$15 million. Obviously, regulation was fair 
and did not stifle new development. 


It is said by the proponents of the exemp- 
tion legislation that the producers could not 
exist on the 6-percent return generally al- 
lowed utilities, but only the proponents have 
suggested that they be limited to 6 percent. 
I would expect, from the nature of the pro- 
ducing business, that the rates of return 
allowed would be somewhat higher than 
those normally granted to gas and electric 
distribution utilities. I am sure the FPC can 
be counted upon to be more than fair to the 
producers in this matter. 

It is often claimed that regulation of non- 
transporting producers’ interstate sales is just 
too complicated and difficult to be feasible, 
but the short answer to this is that for 16 
years the FPC has regulated natural-gas 
transporters who are also engaged in exten- 
sive exploration, development, and produc- 
tion of natural gas. These companies have 
prospered and grown under regulation, and 
at the same time, down to 1952, the FPC or- 
dered rate reductions totaling $43 million on 
an annual basis. 

The FPC can do the job of protecting both 
consumers and producers, if it only will. The 
Congress should leave it with the authority 
and direct it to proceed. 





EXPERT ON CONSUMER PROTECTION 
(By Post-Dispatch) 

A deep rooted concern for humanity and 
a burning opposition to injustice and ex- 
ploitation probably are the best explanation 
of Senator Paut H. DovuGuias’ great interest 
in consumer protection. 

Going beyond his teaching and general 
studies of economics and welfare legislation 
while a professor at the University of Chica- 
go in 1929 and 1930 he delved into the spe- 
cific utility manipulations of a prominent 
Chicagoan—Samuel Insull. 

Dovc.as’ revelations and his drive against 
exorbitant traction, electric and gas rates 10 
Chicago were not popular with those in 
power. Some tried to get him fired from the 
university, but history soon vindicated his 
judgment. 

Even since, in State legislative battles, !n 
commission hearings, in election campaigns, 
in the Chicago City Council and in the Unit- 
ed States Senate, Doveias has championed 
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the cause of the unorganized and usually 
olitically weak consumers. 

In Senate debates he has fought for com- 
petition as a defense for both consumers and 
small business. Where competition fails in 
a utility situation, Douctas has supported 
what he believes to be fair regulation. He 
is generally credited with the main legisla- 
tive fight which made the Kerr bill to ex- 
empt gas producers from Federal regulation 
a national issue in 1950 and led to its veto by 
president Truman. 

poucitas unsuccessfully fought the Hin- 
shaw bill in 1954 which exempted from Fed- 
eral regulation pipelines operating wholly 
within a State but, nevertheless, complet- 
ing interstate transit of gas. 

Now he is on the warpath again against 
the Harris and Fulbright bills to free the in- 
terstate sales of gas producers from Federal 
regulation. 





My Community and World Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the school year ended, junior class 
high school students across the Nation 
took part in a special contest writing 
special papers on the subject My Com- 
munity and World Affairs. 

Many students in the State of Wash- 
ington took part. Only recently Mr. 
Lon D. Leeper called to my attention an 
entry which already has won second 
place in the district and may win a trip 
to the United Nations for its author, 
Patty Branstetter, of Pasco, Wash. 

Upon reading the entry, I was con- 
vinced it could well be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the excellent 
manner in which this highschool junior 
phrased her thoughts—especially since 
we are observing the 10th aninversary of 
the United Nations this year. 

I know that we have heard some great 
speeches from great leaders during the 
anniversary celebration in San Fran- 
cisco. But in the case of Patty Bran- 
Stetter, as in the case of others who took 
part, here is an expression from a person 
who several years from now will have the 
responsibility of making the United Na- 
tions work in the future. 

Those are my thoughts. 
that Senators will be interested in 
Patty's thinking, so I ask unanimous 
te ent that this essay be printed in the 
VECORD, 

There being no objection, the essay 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My COMMUNITY AND WorRLD AFFAIRS 


= the development of communication and 
seer basin has expanded, the world has 
snags smaller and smaller. This small- 
a & ope has brought the peoples of the 
reed and their communities into closer 
onta t with one another. It makes our 
_ —- faster, creating responsibilities 
“p Lavina that we must face and solve. 
“ii ‘ize more and more how dependent 
— upon one another. It is practically 
post ible for any one country to look into 
png problems without facing those of 

~* Countries, Having realized this, the 


T am sure 
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people of the world have taken a step for- 
ward in solving this problem; we have or- 
ganized the United Nations. The roots of the 
United Nations are the communities of the 
world. Our world is made up of millions 
of people, forming thousands upon thous- 
ands of communities, of which mine is just 
one; but it is one. My community is a com- 
munity of the world and a root of the United 
Nations; therefore it is my community’s 
responsibility to look after the world and to 
try to contribute to the betterment of man- 
kind. 

Pasco, my community, seemingly developed 
overnight, increasing in population from 
hundreds to thousands. The people who 
came to this area couldn’t just sit back and 
let the world go by, because they were 
affected by the world’s problems. These 
problems are many and varied. We, in Pasco, 
realize the importance of the atomic proj- 
ect at Hanford that brought part of this 
boom to our area. Because atomic energy 
isn’t being used solely for peaceful purposes, 
this is a world problem directly influencing 
our community. 

The construction workers, scientists, and 
technicians brought their families to this 
area, coming by the hundreds for this de- 
velopment. This increase in population 
created no little demand for businesses to 
provide them with the necessities and 
luxuries of life; this demand for businesses 
brought more people to Pasco to fulfill this 
need. 

Another world problem is the one for food. 
There is the recent irrigation project of the 
Columbia Basin that has turned vast 
stretches of arid land into fertile farms. 
This has made a plentiful supply of grain, 
more than our community or Nation can 
use, so it aids substantially in helping to 
feed the world. 

The dams that were built and are being 
built for this project of irrigation have 
opened up another new field of work. They 
have supplied large amounts of electricity 
to this and surrounding areas. But just 
what does the abundance of this electric 
power mean? It means cheaper power to 
operate the wheels of industry, for wherever 
there is abundant power factories will be 
built. 

This creates another problem—the prob- 
lem of transportation. Pasco has solved 
part of that problem. The construction of 
a large railway center just outside the city 
limits of Pasco has been started. It will 
become the shipping terminal of the North- 
west, hence to all parts of the world. 

This brings into view the fact that we 
have one of the farthest inland water ports 
in Washington, which also makes our prod- 
ucts accessible to the world by water trans- 
portation. These two main factors of ship- 
ping will greatly increase our community’s 
usefulness to the trade of the world. 

While this hustling community grows we 
must ignite the spark of working together 
with each new member to Pasco and keep 
alive that spark in every member, old and 
new. 

All these things count, no matter how mi- 
nute they may seem. Nothing would be 
accomplished in my community if everyone 
thought, “Oh, well, I’m just one person; it 
makes no difference whether I know that 
problems the world faces or not—because 
somebody else will take care of them.” It 
is lucky that there are more people of the 
type, who know the value of individual par- 
ticipation, otherwise the world would be in 
a sorry state and Pasco would have an unin- 
terested outlook. 

We realized the need for an organized 
community, if Pasco were to withstand the 
onrush of people and remain prosperous. 
The problems facing us for housing, busi- 
nesses, recreational, and school facilities had 
to be met and conquered. Everyone had to 
feel that his part was essential to the better- 
ment of Pasco. 













































































There are many civic organizations that 
try to make our community a better place 
in which to live; they know that the better 
the community is the better the world will 
be. These civicminded people know the 
problem of providing a good education for 
the people in our evergrowing area. They 
have helped to get the new schools and col- 
lege, and will help to get others built in the 
future. 

What Pasco does for its young people will 
be noticed in later life; this well-laid founda- 
tion will be noticed throughout the world. 
We will go to college or into our respective 
fields of work. The people with whom we 
come in contact will be here in Pasco, in 
different parts of our Nation, or in the dif- 
ferent countries abroad. Our customs and 
culture may be different, but we must all 
learn to live and work together to build a 
peaceful and happy world. 


Another aspect is the present adjustment 
of trying to do everything possible to make 
our country a safe place in which to live. 
There is not one person who doesn’t know 
the need in this area alone for protection 
because of the atomic works at Hanford. 

The entire tricities, of Pasco, Kennewick, 
and Richland have nearly 80,000 population; 
therefore we realize the danger in living in 
such a strategic defense area as this. 

We, like the rest of the people of our Na- 
tion, know that this is where the individual, 
working in organizations, plays a big part. 
Young and old alike are giving their time to 
being alert and watchful by serving as 
ground observers, working in the Red Cross, 
donating blood, and joining our Armed 
Forces. 

We are keeping awake, but we are not 
always thinking of this danger, because we 
have a strong faith in our Government and 
in the other governments working together 
in the United Nations. If peace without war- 
fare is possible, every available means 
through the efforts of the several nations will 
be tried. The United Nations reflects back 
on my community, for they are trying to 
work out problems peaceably for the welfare 
of all, but all the while keeping their own 
individuality, Just like each person does in 
my community. 

My community is helping the world to face 
its problems, those of farming, industrial 
development, atomic power, and so very many 
more. My community aids in solving di- 
rectly and indirectly these difficult problems. 
Yes; my community is concerned with world 
affairs. 





Human Dignity and the Quest for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
meeting at the summit, that is now un- 
derway at Geneva, was uppermost in my 
mind on July 3, when I gave an address 
before a sacred patriotic assembly at 
Provo, Utah, the county seat of my home 
community. 

In view of the interest in this historic 
meeting and of the significant forces 
underlying American participation in 
any effort for contributing to freedom 
and peace, I hereby request unanimous 
consent to reproduce the text of my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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HUMAN DIGNITY AND THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


It is indeed an honor to be invited to speak 
to you in this assembly on the Lord’s Day. 
I am humbly grateful for this opportunity. 

In this place, and with the thousands who 
are gathered here, many of them personal 
friends and neighbors with whom I have 
labored for many years, I feel a kindred 
spirit that is uplifting and inspiring. Truly, 
it is good to be here even under the heavy 
responsibilities that rest upon me on this 
occasion. 

It is an encouraging and hopeful sign when 
a community will plan, as a part of its Inde- 
pendence Day celebration, a sacred and patri- 
otic assembly devoted to worship of God, 
with emphasis upon the part He has had in 
the birth of this Nation and its preservation 
to this time. If ali the peoples of the 
world would sincerely and prayerfully follow 
the example in spirituality which you have 
set, and if their governments would be guid- 
ed by the same high principles, I am sure the 
dark clouds of war and aggression would soon 
disappear. I extend to you my heartiest 
congratulations upon this occasion. 

Years ago I viewed a motion picture which 
made a deep impression upon me. This docu- 
mentary picture dealt with the great Jew- 
ish family of financiers, the Rothschilds, 
which had played, and to some extent con- 
tinues to play, such an important part in 
the history of Europe, and by way of Europe, 
throughout the world. 


A DYING FATHER’S COUNSEL 


The story portrayed the early life of the 
faimly in a German community confined, as 
it was, to the ghetto, a restricted, depressed 
part of the city assigned to the then hated, 
unwanted, and persecuted Jew. 

The father gives advice from his deathbed 
to his five sons who are about to leave home 
to seek and attain fame and fortune else- 
where. Incidentally, 3 of these sons later 
headed 3 great branches of this powerful 
European family. 

I paraphrase the counsel of this dying 
father to his sons: Remember your heritage 
my sons. So prepare and conduct yourselves 
always, that you can walk the earth with 
dignity. 

Walk the earth with dignity. 

What prompted such advice, I asked my- 
self. 

Then I remembered what God had re- 
vealed to the ancient prophets of Israel con- 
cerning the beginning of the human race 
upon this planet, and the dignity of man as 
the son of God. Immediately it was clear 
to me that this father had in his heart a 
deep-seated conviction which no adverse 
circumstances could alter. 

The thought came to me that this para- 
phrased admonition of a dying father to his 
sons could well be the rallying cry of those 
who today are striving for a better world— 
a peaceful world in which it will be possible 
for all men everywhere to walk the earth 
with dignity. Because it is only in a peace- 
ful world where men are free that it is pos- 
sibie for man to achieve his highest destiny. 


PRESIDENT STRESSES HUMAN DIGNITY 


This need for a recognition of human 
dignity was stressed by President Eisenhower 
in a 1954 address at the American-Jewish 
Tercentenary Dinner. He stated: 


“Of all religious concepts this belief in the 
infinite worth of the individual is beyond 
doubt among the most important. On this 
faith our forefathers constructed the frame- 
work of our Republic. In this faith in hu- 
man dignity is the major difference between 
our own concept of life and that of enemies 
of freedom.” 


These views of a simple German-Jewish 
father and the President of the most power- 
ful nation upon the face of the earth sug- 
gested to me the theme of my remarks this 
evening. Time is extremely limited to deal 
with such a large subject, but I hope at least 
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to outline it and bring out a few highlights 
during the time allotted to me. 

However, before I review the steps by which 
our forefathers constructed the “framework 
of our Republic” upon an abiding faith in 
human worth and dignity, however, I would 
like to take you back a few weeks from the 
present. At that time a nationwide civil 
defense operation was conducted in our larg- 
er cities, including our Capital City of Wash- 
ington. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE TESTED 


President Eisenhower, and a select group of 
Officials, and some civilians were, upon a 
given signal, to depart for secret rendezvous 
points from which they were to carry on their 
functions under emergency conditions. An 
enemy air attack with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs was simulated. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this opera- 
tion was officially described as “successful” 
in accomplishing its objectives, there was 
much to justify the tag “Operation Confu- 
sion,’’ a name given it by some outspoken 
critics. Whether the program demonstrated 
the adequacies or inadequacies of civil de- 
fense is still under debate. 

This minor operation, however, serves to 
point up in a small but dramatic way the 
confusion of our times. Events of the past 
two decades have left the people of this coun- 
try and the world at large completely bewil- 
dered. As we talk of peace, we prepare for 
war. 

Former allies are now our enemies, and our 
opponents of yesterday are now our friends 
and allies. Those we were taught to hate, 
we are now courting as friends. We are now 
spending billions of dollars to prepare erst- 
while enemies to fight on our side in defense 
of the free world, which some of them were 
trying to destroy only a little more than a 
decade ago. 


MEETING AT THE SUMMIT 


On the 18th of this month there will be 
a meeting of the Chief Executives of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States for the purpose of finding a way to 
ease tensions, to stop the cold war, and, we 
hope, to bring about a peaceful world. 

There is an abundance of hope that out 
of this conference will come at least a les- 
sening of the tensions which are now threat- 
ening to erupt into a worldwide contest that 
might well end civilization. 

But while there is hope, there is little 
actual confidence of success. The President 
and Secretary of State are warning us not 
to expect too much. 

Here in America we have, as well, com- 
plex domestic problems, a welter of contro- 
versies over labor-management relations, 
agricultural price supports, segregation, and 
other major issues. And to complicate mat- 
ters, hanging over our heads is the threat 
of an atomic war that may reduce our civili- 
zation and our material accumulations to 
rubble in a matter of days. 

Out of this domestic and international 
maze of troubles, trials, and tensions, there 
should grow an irresistible demand for per- 
manent world peace. If peace does not soon 
come, all of our discoveries and advances, 
which could make this the Golden Age of all 
time, may go for naught. 

WILSON AND MAC ARTHUR 


tatesmen and other leaders of the world 
have considered this confusion, this chal- 
lenging dilemma of 20th century civiliza- 
tion and have come up with some conclu- 
sions remarkably similar. 

The late President Woodrow Wilson, for 
example, in his justly famous essay, The 
Road Away From Revolution, declared: 

“The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can be 
saved only by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ and being made free and 
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happy by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lifted from 
the road ahead. 

“Here is the final challenge to our 
churches, to our political organizations, and 
to our capitalists—to everyone who 
God or loves his country.” 

A quarter century later, Gen. Douglas Mac. 
Arthur, on the battleship Missouri following 
the Japanese surrender in 1945, spoke these 
words: 

“Men since the beginning of time have 
sought peace. Military alliances, balances of 
power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed, 
leaving the only path to be by way of the 
crucible of war. If we will not devise some 
greater and more equitable system, Arma- 
geddon will be at our door. The problem 
basically is theological and involves a Spirit- 
ual recredescence and improvement of 
human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advances in science, 
art, literature, and all material and cultural 
developments of the past 2,000 years. It 
must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” 

In the quarter century that separated 
those two remarkably similar utterances, the 
world experienced some tremendous up- 
heavals. Depression. The rise of dictators 
and new aggression. World War II—the 
greatest blood bath in world history. 


COLD WAR AND HOT PEACE 


In 1945, the worldwide military conflict 
ended, and a new era of peace seemed as- 
sured. A new international organization, 
the United Nations was formed as a succes- 
sor to the ill-fated League of Nations. 


fears 


Then came more tension, new conflict— 
Greece; Palestine; Korea; Indochina; For- 
mosa. Cold war and hot peace. 

Today, great armies are not marching. 
Fighting on a large scale has ceased. But 
the dove of peace, if it is prudent, will not 


stray far from a bomb-proof shelter. Even 
though formally proclaimed in many trea- 
ties, peace appears to have eluded the na- 
tions that fought for it so long and desper- 
ately. 

That elusive peace, which was not achieved 
by the military efforts of War II, is today 
the focus of world attention, and the sub- 
ject of fierce international debate. Fur- 
thermore, the nations who are parties to 
that debate, are backing up their words with 
large arrays of military forces, armed with 
the most powerful and destructive weapons 
ever known to mankind. In their quest for 
peace they are prepared to blast and burn 
their opponents from the face of the earth. 

Grave as were the problems which 
prompted the late President Wilson to Is- 
sue his warning, which I have just quoted, 
his times could well be described as an era 
of peaceful existence compared with the con- 
ditions that face the world today. 

WILSON’S WARNING AND TODAY 


If that warning of our World War I Pres- 
ident was justified when it was written, and 
I believe it was, it should thunder in our 
ears today. 

But our day is not the only period in our 
country’s history when it has faced grave 
crises brought about by the breaking = 
of a coalition which had been su oa 
on the field of battle, and also when greedy, 
power-mad despots were trying to nrake 
slaves of the peoples of the world. 

Let us take a look at the beginning of 
our country’s history when a similar situa- 
tion existed. From this vantage point ” 
may get help to sustain us in our present 
troubles, and we may find some guideposis 
to a way out of the complex and frighten- 
ing problems of our times. 

Immediately following the War of — 
pendence, there arose a political crisis which 
threatened to end in disaster for the vic- 


torious Colonists. 
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it was generally believed by the 
philosophers of that day that the 
joose Federation of American Colonies could 
not possibly survive after the common dan- 
ger which had held them together was re- 
ae influence, what power, they reasoned, 
could possibly unite the English, the French, 
the Dutch, the Germans, the Swedes, the 
Irish—nationalities which, in Europe, had 
been at war intermittently with each other 
for over & thousand years? Religious dif- 
ferences also were regarded as a major 


divisive factor. 
A NEW FORCE FOR PEACE 


However, it is now clear that the political 
prophets of those days were not adequately 
aware of a force that was making itself felt 
in the New World—a force which was be- 
lieved to be new, but which we now know 
crew out of a great truth which is as eternal 
s time itself. 
this truth, and the power that came from 
it, was revealed by the Creator of this earth 
te Moses and recorded in Genesis: 

“Got created man in His own image, male 


Indeed, 
political 


and female created He them.” 

All the great events hailed as epochs in 
man's quest for liberty are small, indeed, 
when compared with the sublime event of 
inan’s entry upon this earth. 

Here on American soil in the New World, 


the dignity of man as the child of God, as 
revealed in Genesis, was recognized in these 
words, immortalized in the Declaration of 
Independenec: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by our Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

There can be no mistaken about the pur- 
pose of our Founding Fathers in making 
these declarations on that historic Fourth of 
1 1776. 

“AUTHOR OF LIBERTY” 

These early American patriots were strong- 
ly influenced by the noblest teachings of 
the Old and New Testaments, comprising the 
Bible. To ther, they were the word of God, 
and He was reverently accepted as the Cre- 
i the author of man's rights and lib- 
To them a government without God 
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erties 


They accepted, in toto, the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and its corrolary, the 
Brotherhood of man, even though they may 
not have seen Clearly all its implications. 

It was self-evident to them that all men 
were created equal before God, because the 
God they worshipped was a universal God 
t God. Man, His offspring, there- 
entitled to justice and equality of 
‘reatment from Government and before 


1 also was self-evident to the Founding 
Fathers that with God as the foundation of 
tlul government, man, in all his dig- 
a son of God, should have certain 
nights that are inalienable; that should 
ne\ er be taken away, nor circumscribed, not 
oy the highest authority of any govern- 
ment established by man. 
MAN'S INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


. First of these inalienable rights of man 
if gent to life itself, which was God 
Biven. To this right was added the “rights 
“rty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
it whic h the right to life becomes 


aoe pe int, T feel impelled to interpolate 
Cane y ‘on from the prophet Lehi, who de- 
that, “nnee this continent centuries before 
There men are that they might have joy.” 
ity eee to me to be a striking similar- 

7 wetween this statement of doctrine and 
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the thoughts expressed in the language “the 
pursuit of happiness.” The prophet and 
the Declaration of Independence seem to be 
in harmony on this point. 

Having laid down in general terms what 
rights man was entitled to as a child of God, 
the authors of the Declaration proceeded to 
announce another great principle which was 
new to the world of that time: 

“That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 


GAINS FOR HUMAN DIGNITY 


Once again the dignity of man was recog- 
nized in this monumental document. As 
a child of God, man instituted governments, 
the chief purpose of which was not to rule 
or master men, but to secure and protect 
the God-given rights of men. 

Government was to be man’s servant, his 
protector; not his master. In order to end 
despotism from which they suffered, they 
made it clear that there was no room here 
for the recognition of the divine right of 
kings, of dictators, or of statism—the con- 
cept of the supreme state which is the basic 
element of Hitler’s national socialism and 
Lenin’s Russian communism. 

Under the Declaration of Independence, 
no leader or government can reign supreme. 
The document recognizes and implies that 
man, the offspring of God, was placed on the 
world, organized for his use, for a definite 
purpose; that man himself is the source of 
the powers that government is entitled to 
assume in the role of his servant and pro- 
tector. As the preamble to the Constitution 
puts it, “We the people” are sovereign, 


CONTINUING THE STRUGGLE 


Upon the premise of human dignity under 
God, the framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence created a political enumeration of 
human rights that is still without equal in 
world history. As much as they had accom- 
plished, however, their work did not end 
there. In fact, their work had only begun. 

Confronted as they were with the rapid 
disintegration of the loose federation which 
had fought the war against the mother 
country, the leaders of the American inde- 
pendence movement put themselves to the 
task of creating that government which 
would secure the rights they had declared 
were the birthright of man, and for which 
they had made heavy sacrifices of blood and 
treasure through 8 long years of cruel 
warfare. 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


They had before them no written con- 
stitutions of other countries which they 
could adopt as a pattern for a new gov- 
ernment in a lew land. 

They undoubtedly were profoundly im- 
pressed by the Mayflower Compact, which 
had been adopted on November 11, 1620, 
and which has been described as the first 
constitution for the complete government 
of the people under its jurisdiction on the 
North American Continent. 

But the Mayflower Compact set up no 
governmental structure to carry out its 
simple and solemn affirmation of the moral 
law, which, in essence, was the Christian 
religion. 

But even with this inspiring document 
before them, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were plowing virgin soil in drafting a 
written Constitution, providing for a repre- 
sentative form of government. How bril- 
liantly they performed their task is now a 
matter of history. 

The Constitution, together with the gov- 
ernment provided under it, has been one 
of the great milestones in the history of 
human liberty and of nations. 


PRINCIPLES UNDER ATTACK 


In spite of the fact that the principles, set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence and 
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translated into action in the Constitution, 
seemed to be the cement which held the 
coalition of colonists together during the try- 
ing days following the victorious conclusion 
of the Revolutionary War; in spite of the fact 
that the Government set up under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution has survived a 
bitter Civil War and has been the chief de- 
fender of the liberties of the world in two 
world wars; and in spite of the fact, let me 
repeat, that America is one of the mightest 
nations in existence, in spite of all these 
demonstrated achievements, to which many 
more can be added, there are Americans who 
attack the Constitution and our form of Gov- 
ernment as being outmoded, and inefficient. 
Others, including Communists and their 
sympathizers, have joined in the attack, on 
other grounds. 

These critics, sometimes unwittingly, have 
urged upon us strange doctrines and prac- 
tices of totalitarianism which they believe 
will enable us to be more efficient and to bet- 
ter meet the needs of an atomic age. They 
have a feeling that we cannot act fast 
enough. They chafe at delays resulting from 
the checks and balances built to the Consti- 
tution to prevent despotism. They become 
unduly alarmed when demagogs appear to 
have achieved success in putting into tem- 
porary eclipse the Bill of Rights. 

Is there merit to these criticisms? 


RIGHTS OF MAN FOREMOST 


Let us, first of all, recall the principle ob- 
jective of the Constitution. It was to pro- 
vide a Government which would protect or 
secure the rights of man as stated in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It was to protect the ordinary citizen 
against despotism, either of kings, emperors, 
dictators, or of statism. 


In order to accomplish this high objective, 
the Constitution not only had to designate 
the officials and the framework to carry out 
the ordinary functions of government for 
the common welfare, but it also had to pro- 
tect man against the possible invasion of his 
rights by his own Government. 


It did that in the division of powers into 
three coordinate branches of Government, 
each to be a check upon the other two. 


To make doubly sure that a citizen’s in- 
alienable rights would be fully protected, the 
Bill of Rights was added in the first 10 
amendments. The 10th amendment made it 
clear that the only powers the Federal Gov- 
ernment had were those which were ex- 
pressly delegated in the Constitution. All 
the remaining powers were to belong either 
to the States or the people. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Bill of Rights also listed the freedoms 
that belong to the individual citizen no mat- 
ter how humble his station in life—rights 
that no one, not even the Government it- 
self, could take away or abridge. 

It began with that impressive list: That 
no law “respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of, or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances,” could be passed 
by Congress. 

Other rights were enumerated and, again 
to make sure that nothing had been over- 
looked, the ninth amendment declared: “The 
enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.” 

Implicit in the Constitution is the impor- 
tant right of a citizen to own property and 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labor. The 
Bill of Rights protects this right, important 
to each of us. 


PROTECTS AGAINST DESPOTISM 


The Constitution is the only written basic 
law of long duration that has been able to 
protect the people against the despotism of 
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their own Government. In this fleld it 
has been eminentiy successful. 

Even in so-called democracies where the 
parliamentary system exists, parliaments 
are supreme and there are few rights of the 
individual citizen which parliament cannot 
abridge or take away. 

Tonight I have touched upon a few of the 
highlights of the American story—a story 
that has been a great inspiration to op- 
pressed and enslaved peoples throughout the 
world. 

I have purposely ignored our great prog- 
ress in the field of the material. While that 
progress is important as a part of the story, 
to me it is not nearly so significant a phase 
in our development as the great spiritual 
forces that were set in motion in the begin- 
ning of the history of this country. 

I have tried to emphasize principles and 
causes rather than results, for the reason 
that the material results speak largely for 
themselves. 


THE TRUTH OF AMERICA’S POWER 


The story of the great truth of America’s 
power, and what was done about putting the 
force generated by that truth to work for 
the good of man, has been one of mankind's 
most uplifting achievements. It has proved 
its worth in making this country great, 
strong, and peace-loving, and it provides 
a sound and effective base for any diplomatic 
conferences or negotiations in which we 
may become involved in our positive efforts 
to attain peace throughout the world. 

In man’s long quest for permanent peace— 
@ just peace wherein man may enjoy to the 
fullest the freedoms under which he can 
make the greatest progress both spiritually 
and materially—it has been, and can con- 
tinue to be, one of the world’s strongest 
forces. 

The concept that man is a child of God, 
entitled to “walk in dignity” upon the earth, 
and endowed with inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is a 
highly volatile force in human and gov- 
ernmental relations. This force, developed 
in righteousness is our strongest weapon in 
the fight for permanent peace in the current 
worldwide conflict of competing ideologies. 


A MESSAGE FOR OPPRESSED PEOPLES 


Our biggest problem is to get this phase of 
the story, this complete picture of whatever 
true greatness America has achieved, through 
the iron curtains erected by despotisms, to 
the people behind them. These enslaved and 
long-suffering people are God's children, en- 
titled to walk in dignity before their fellow 
men and to enjoy the God-given rights that 
many of us here in America take so much for 
granted. 

The oppressed and enslaved people of the 
world must be reached by us and shown, by 
our teaching and above all, by our example, 
that this Christian-American approach to 
government heals and blesses, instead of 
bringing sorrow and destruction. It seeks 
no power to enslave men. It does not covet 
their material possessions. It is motivated 
by love instead of hatred. Under its benign 
influence, we become more than ever our 
brother's keeper. 

If we appreciate these truths, and if we be- 
lieve in our hearts that they are true, then 
it is up to each of us to embark upon a per- 
sonal crusade to live the kind of a life that 
our inspired Government demands of us, and 
to communicate these ideals to the other 
peoples of the earth who can profit from 
them. 

THE NEED FOR A MORAL CRUSADE 


The need for such a moral crusade was very 
effectively described by President Eisenhower 
in a 1954 speech before the World Christian 
Endeavor Convention. In the course of this 
remarkable address, he made this ringing 
declaration: 

“Because, my friends, though today we 
must remain strong, we must remain strong 
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in all the economic and the scientific affairs 
of the world, we must remain strong milita- 
rily tor the protection of our firesides and our 
rights to prevent domination by those who 
would seek to enthrall us, yet bullets and 
guns, and planes, and ships, all the weapons 
of war can produce no real or lasting peace. 

“Only a great moral crusade, to determine 
that men shall rise above this conception 
of materialism, rise above it and live as peo- 
ple who attempt to express in some faint 
and feeble way their conceptions of what the 
Almighty would have us do, that is the force 
that will win through to victory, and the 
world wiil have prosperity and peace—pros- 
perity beyond all imaginings of the past. 
And science will be developed and devoted 
to the happiness, the welfare of man, and 
not to his destruction, and all of us can 
live together peacefully and happily.” 

This is a monumental philosophy of the 
spiritual forces of our Republic that our 
President will carry with him into the forth- 
coming conference at the summit with other 
world leaders. 


PRESIDENT NEEDS OUR PRAYERS 


He and the others who sit in council with 
him will need the benefit of our personal 
interest and the support of our prayers. 
Yes, we should pray that God will bless and 
inspire those whom we believe to be our 
enemies. 

The quest for peace is not easy. The rcad 
is tortuous and long. But the goal is worth 
all the effort required, worth working for 
everlastingly and unstintingly. God grant 
that the avenue of action, the principles of 
sound human relations, based upon Chris- 
tian principles and philosophy and so clearly 
charted by our forefathers nearly two cen- 
turies ago will guide us to that glorious goal, 
when all of God's children can walk the earth 
with dignity. 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday it was my privilege to address 
a large civic gathering in the city of 
Chicago. I discussed various problems 
of American foreign policy and prepared- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM” FOR THE BIG Four 
MEETING AT THE SUMMIT: MEANWHILE 
“GREATER AIRMINDEDNESS NEEDED FOR 
AMERICA” 

It is a great privilege for me to join with 
you at this outstanding patriotic celebration. 

It is most appropriate that the courage and 
pioneering of Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. 
Stanley Girenas be marked once again, as you 
have achieved so well today, by this great 
rededication on the part of civic, veterans, 
church, business, labor, and fraternal groups. 
THREE SYMBOLS POINTED UP BY THESE HEROES 

Today, we take renewed inspiration from 
the unforgettable deed of these two unfor- 
gettable, outstanding World War I veterans, 

There is a real and varied meaning—direct 
and symbolic—in the goal which they sought 
22 years ago, in embarking on a nonstop 
flight from New York to Kaunas, Lithuania. 
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Let me mention three of the meanings 
as I see them, of their epic undertaking, 


AMERICA’S FRIENDSHIP WITH LITHUANIA 


1. The most direct symbolism was, of 
course, the uniting of the people of the 
United States with the people of Lithuania 
a country relatively small in population 
small in size, but big in heart and large jy 
meaning to mankind. 

For Lithuania, like her other Baltic neigh- 
bors, represented the welcome rebirth after 
World War I, of the sovereignty of proud 
peoples who had long aspired for it. 

Lithuania proved that the hunger in the 
human heart to be free, to be independent, 
to forge one’s own destiny voluntarily 
through one’s own leaders, rather than jn 
Slavery and under alien-imposed leaders, js 
one of the deepest hungers in the human 
breast. 


LITHUANIA'S UNHAPPY FATE AT RED HANDS 


As we all know, 6 years after the 1933 flight, 
came World War II, with the onrushing 
Nazis, and then Soviet armies, blotting out 
the freedom of whole peoples. 

The trend of World War II changed when, 
2 years later, the Nazi aggressor turned on 
its former ally—Red Russia. 

This attack failed, due in major part to 
the tremendous lend-lease aid given by the 
people of the United States, and then due 
to the opening of the victorious second front 

But when the guns ceased firing in World 
War II, Lithuania, far from being reborn re. 
mained shackled—the subject of monstrous, 
atheistic persecution, heartless mass depor- 
tations and liquidations. 

Today, nonetheless, the spirit of Darius- 
Girenas, the spirit of Lithuanian-American 
friendship is stronger than ever before. 

Not all the darkness imposed by the tyrants 
of the Kremlin can extinguish the flame and 
hope in the hearts of the Lithuanian people, 
nor in the hearts of Lithuanian-Americans 
here, or of Lithuanian descendants elsewhere 
in the world. The flame, the hope for what? 
For liberation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION SOUNDLY REAFFIRMS UNITED 
STATES LIBERATION FEELINGS 


Yes; we pledge to this valiant country our 
continued friendship, our continued efforts 
toward that day when Lithuania shall yet be 
free and independent. We shall never ac- 
quiesce to her slavery. We shall never aban- 
don her, nor other enslaved peoples. 

That is the purpose of Senate Resolution 
127 which I have been pleased to cosponsor 
with Senators Grorce, CLEMENTs and KNow- 
LAND. This resolution is no empty gesture, 
but a dramatic, meaningful reaffirmation 0! 
America’s deepest feelings. 


TRAILBLAZING BY AIR PIONEERS 


2. But there is a second symbolism of the 
1933 flight. 

It is a symbolism of the Eagles of America 
the intrepid trailblazers into the ‘wild blue 
younder” of the sky. 

Six years earlier, Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, in his “Spirit of St. Louis,” had made 
his memorable “lone eagle” nonstop flight 
across the Atlantic to Paris. 

The Lindbergh flight, then, the Darius 
Girenas flight and similar intrepid adven- 
tures, represented man’s soaring into the un- 
known. They represented his courageous 
ascent through the vast ocean of alr, above 
the vast ocean of water to far distant places. 

Today, we are truly living in an alr age— 
one so breathtakingly new that not even 
these immortal air pioneers might have be 
able completely to imagine it. 

This air age involves travel at sup 
speed. But not only has the sound barrier 
already been broken, but the successive bar 
riers of heat, barriers in which most 4! 
plane metals would ordinarily melt under 
terrific pressures, these barriers are bein, 
conquered, 
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Too MANY HORSE AND BUGGY CONCEPTS IN AIR 


AGE 

And yet, it is @ pity. indeed it may almost 
be a tragedy that our laymen’s thinking and 
doing have not caught up with the achieve- 
our aeronautical engineers, our 
jnventors, our scientists. 

In spite of the fact that the aerial highway 
is today the most important, the speediest 
means of national and international travel, 
we still are hobbling along with horse and 
buggy” concepts and “horse and buggy” ac- 
commodations for air travel. 

UNITED STATES AIRPORTS INADEQUATE TO CUR- 
RENT, FUTURE TRAFFIC 

In spite of often heroic efforts, the air- 

of this Nation, almost without excep- 


ments of 


ports 

tion, particularly around our major cities, 
are usually obsolete and choked with ever- 
mounting traffic. 


The streets and highways to and from air- 


ports are invariably congested with so many 


slow-moving vehicles as to make us think 
we are living not in the air age but in the 
“snail's age.” 

And problems of jet aircraft noise, prob- 
lems of safety of airport environs, these and 
other diverse technical problems require far 
more intensive teamwork and_ research 


than we as a Nation have thus far given to 
them. 
DEFICIENCIES IN MILITARY AVIATION SERIOUS 


Meanwhile, the problems of military avia- 
tion are even more ominous. 

For example, the reenlistment rate of the 
United States Air Force itself is appallingly 
low. We are losing United States Air Force 
pilots, navigators and other technicians at 
a rate which is shocking and intolerable. 
We have simply failed to provide sufficient 
incentive for young and middle-aged men 


(and their families) to remain in the Air 
Force as & career. 

But there are other disturbing aspects as 
well—aspects which make even the historic 
warning of a great air pioneer of my own 


State—Gen, Billy Mitchell—seem mild in- 
deed 


We have, to be sure, a great and well de- 
served pride in American aviation progress. 
But the fact of the matter is, that in the 
design of aircraft, and particularly air en- 
gines, we Americans have often been left 
behind by superior technical developments 
in Allied countries, and, yes occasionally in 
Soviet Russia itself. 


Time after time the Russians have permit- 
ted foreign observers to glimpse only a por- 
tion of their modern, intercontinental air 


P 
fleet 


But that series of glimpses has devastated 
the superoptimism, the haughtiness of some 
Americans who may have thought that, be- 


cause we are Americans and because we are 
free, we would automatically be preeminent 
in aviation development. 

The fact of the matter is, that while in an 
Overall sense we still fortunately retain air 
superiorit our margin seems to be fast 
So a speeding up toward the end 






Shrinking 


of widening our advantage is essential. 

WE MUST TRAIN MORE ENGINEERS, TECHNICIANS 
Mo o : . 
Meanwhile consider the problem of our in- 


adequate reservoir of aircraft engineers and 
other technicians, These men are indis- 
pensable for blueprinting and carrying out 
the construction of the planes of 1958, 1960, 
‘nd 1965. But the existing reservoir is not 


ne replenished by sizable enough “waves” 
me hew graduates from our colleges and 
te Agee men absolutely vital if this Nation 
§ tO survive. 


— we need is action now to remedy 
‘ese conditions, not mere studies of the 


Mob) 

oe We have had commissions and 

ee pointing out the problems of 
alr age time and again. Great organiza- 


tions like the American Legion and the Air 
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Force Association and other fine groups have 
sounded the warning signals again and again. 
But we still have not come around to acting 
with indispensable national teamwork for 
all-around air development. It is such active 
teamwork and planning which alone will 
provide the recipe for national military sur- 
vival and national civilian progress. 


HELP STRENGTHEN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
AIRLINES 


As vital parts of both goals we must have 
the healthiest, strongest possible aviation 
industry—every single phase of it. 

We need the strongest, healthiest possible 
domestic and international airline system. 
Time after time in emergencies our commer- 
cial airline crews, equipment, and staffs have 
helped to contribute to a crucial military 
margin, as in the early days of the Korean 
conflict. 

The aircraft and airline industries are not 
a luxury for America. They are not simply 
another business which we may blithely 
watch lagging or encountering difficulties. 

America’s free enterprise airline industry 
today requires enormous stockholder and 
bondholder investments, simply for neces- 
sary constant modernization, let alone for 
expansion. Every effort to encourage sound 
modernization and sound expansion needs be 
made. 


Meanwhile, we can ill afford an arbitrary 
“stop and go” military aircraft production 
system, alternately expanding overnight, 
then being slashed overnight. I realize that 
as the world situation changes, our miltary 
plans change, but surely we can provide 
greater continuity in our planning. Simi- 
larly, mass inductions of our cadets and 
then mass release of trained pilots doesn’t 
make sense. Meanwhile, the mighty civilian 
aircraft and airline industries remain as 
mainstays—mainstays of the very life of this 
Nation in an age strewn with peril. 


ULTIMATE DANGERS OF THE MISSILE AGE 


But now we are moving from the air age 
to the missile age. 

Today, missile experts visualize an inter- 
continental-guided or ballistic missile, cap- 
able of traveling half way round the world 
at a possible speed of 10,000 miles per hour. 

Thus, we here in Chicago today may in the 
not too distant future be but 30 minutes 
away—by missile—I repeat 30 minutes 
away—from a rocket launching site in So- 
viet Siberia. 

These facts—the facts of a contracted 
world—utterly change many of our con- 
cepts about defense and about foreign policy. 

Meanwhile, with this fantastic new cap- 
ability of speed, has come the even more 
fantastic capability of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

You are all familiar with the grimly un- 
folding developments in fission and fusion 
weapons. It is a subject necesarily shrouded 
with secrecy. 

But this we do know: Fallout from one 
type thermonuclear explosion has already 
been proven to make an area of 7,000 square 
miles, downward from the detonation unsafe 
for human habitation. 

The scientists are constantly expanding 
the potentialities for the mass obliteration, 
not simply of cities, but of entire regions 
of nations. Yes, some scientists say, depend- 
ing on the bomb’s and country’s size, the 
possible blotting out of entire nations them- 
selves, is possible. 

Some civil defense experts have estimated 
that the nature of lingering radioactivity 
may be so deadly and lasting, that some 
cities or regions, if struck by particular 
‘weapons, may never again be entered by man. 

And there are other ominous guesses by 
genetic experts as regards the possible effects 
of radioactivity, not simply on bomb target 
victims, but on whole generations of peoples 
thousands and thousands of miles away, but 
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subject nonetheless to wandering clouds of 
radioactivity. 


THE UNENDING QUEST FOR PEACE 


3. This, then, is the background of the 
third symbolism to which I shall refer. It 
is the symbolism of peace, the unending 
quest for peace. 

No one Knows better than the veterans and 
the veterans organizations represented at this 
occasion, how absolutely important it is that 
we leave no stone unturned in our efforts to 
avert war. 

Stephen Darius and Stanley Girenas had 
known war at firsthand, as innumerable 
members of this audience have known it at 
firsthand. 

They were men of peace even though they 
had to take up arms in defense. 


OUR SINCERE EFFORT AT GENEVA 


Tomorrow July 18, at Geneva commences 
a historic conference at which once again 
American leaders in good faith, in absolute 
sincerity, will try anew to help banish war 
from this planet. So will Prime Minister 
Eden of the United Kingdom and Faure of 
France. 

I know that I voice your own feelings when 
I say that the hopes and prayers of mankind 
are with the President of the United States 
as he undertakes this effort in conjunction 
with our allies. 

Yet, there is a sense of cautious vigilance 
in the heart and mind of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, his associates and allied counterparts 
and in your heart and mine. 


THE DARK RECORD OF SOVIET TREACHERY 


In 1933, the very same year of the flight 
of Darius and Girenas, we, as a Nation, rec- 
ognized the U.S.S.R. In the 23 years which 
have elapsed, we have learned to our regret 
time and again, that the Soviets invariabiy 
make agreements in order later to break them 
at their convenience. They sign documents 
in order later, at their convenience, to make 
shreds of paper of them. 


They adopt zig-zag tactics, now soft, now 
tough, now compromising, now uncompro- 
mising, in order to confuse, to deceive, to 
lull. 


This has been the unbroken record of So- 
viet Guplicity since 1933, and indeed since 
the Soviet counter-revolution of 1917. 


No thinking person could possibly ignore 
this dark record. And that certainly in- 
cludes the alert President of the United 
States who, is well aware of that record and 
who after all, has had abundant experi- 
ences with the Reds. 


It is obvious, therefore, that any agree- 
ment reached at Geneva or anywhere else 
must be viewed against this background. It 
must be viewed against the background of 
the outrageous Communist violations oc- 
curring at this very minute against the let- 
ter and spirit of the Korean and Indochinese 
armistice agreements. 


WE MUST NOT SLAM THE DOOR TO CONFERRING 


And, yet, it is a hard fact that if in angry 
reaction to these and other flagrant Com- 
munist abuses, if we were mistakenly to 
abandon all effort in attempting to speak to 
and negotiate with the Soviet Union—if we 
were to do that—we would not be serving 
the cause of peace. 

For us to make the mistake of slamming 
the door angrily against all further discus- 
sion, against all East-West conferences, 
would only be to blunder into strengthening 
Soviet lying propaganda throughout the 
world. 

That propaganda has falsely asserted that 
the United States is a ‘reckless, war-monger- 
ing power, eager to explode its atomic bombs, 
unwilling to talk about peace or negotiate 
for peace.” 

That Red propaganda is, of course, utterly 
false. No one desires peace more than we 
Go. No one realizes that world war III 
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could mean mass slaughter for victor and 
vanquished alike. 

We are willing and eager therefore to talk, 
to confer at Geneva or anywhere else—at 
any appropriate time—to try to resolve East- 
West tensions. 


WE WILL NOT APPEASE 


But we are not willing to close our eyes to 
the tragic record of the past. 

We are definitely not willing to experiment 
in appeasement, because history confirms 
that there is nothing more suicidal than an 
attempt to appease an aggressor. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower will not appease. 
He will not abandon principle. He will not 
abandon Lithuania or the other enslaved 
people. He will speak in the cause and spirit 
of freedom. We have faith and confidence 
in him and in the able team which accom- 
pangs him. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus we have seen the three symbols of 
the Darius-Girenas flight which we observe 
today. 

The symbol of American friendship for 
the Lithuanian people. 

The symbol of the contracted world, con- 
tracted by aviation-missile progress. 

The symbol of man’s unending quest for 
peace. 

May we go forth refreshed and inspired 
in this threefold tradition which they left for 
us. 
And, in the years which are up ahead, 
as we pause again to remember the flight— 
may we be further along toward each of 
these three great objectives. 





Address by Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, Before the San Francisco 
Labor Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress which I was privileged to deliver 
before the San Francisco Labor Council 
dinner on the occasion of the ceremonies 
in San Francisco, commemorating the 
10th anniversary of the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApDpREss BY HON. HuBERT H. HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE SAN FRANCISCO 
LaBor COUNCIL, JUNE 24, 1955 
It is a pleasure and a privilege to join with 

you today in a discussion of the United Na- 

tions, and the role of organized labor in 
international organizations dedicated to the 
fulfillment of the objectives of the United 

Nations Charter. 

We are all aware of the vital role which 
labor plays in a democracy. We are also 
aware of the fact that in a totalitarian soci- 
ety the trade unions are among the first 
casualties when the dictators take over. 
Labor plays an equally vital role in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, because no mat- 
ter how well conceived our foreign policy 
may be, its success is dependent in large 
measure on our internal strength. And we 
are proud in the knowledge that American 
labor is a vital component of this strength 
and provides an indispensable source of vigor 
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and support which enables our Government 
to conduct its relations with other nations to 
the best advantage of our people. 

It is, perhaps, startling to realize that 10 
years have passed since the representatives of 
50 nations assembled in this beautiful and 
historic city to draft an instrument which 
was intended to represent the culmination 
of man’s eternal search for peace and secu- 
rity. This instrument was, of course, the 
Charter of the United Nations. By adhering 
to it, the original 50 states, together with 
the 10 additional states which subsequently 
joined the Organization, solemnly pledged 
themselves to repudiate war and aggression 
forever after. Equally important was the 
fact that they established the most promis- 
ing and potentially effective international 
organization ever created in the history of 
the world. 

Ordinary men and women everywhere in 
the world do not demand too much of life. 
What they seek and yearn for is a just peace, 
a recognition of the dignity and worth of 
man and his right to the fundamental free- 
doms and decent standards of living for 
themselves and their chlidren. It is these 
needs—so simple to enumerate—yet some- 
times so difficult to achieve—which led to the 
establishment of the United Nations 10 years 
ago. 

As set forth in its charter, the major pur- 
pose of the United Nations is the mainte- 
nance of world peace, security, and economic 
stability by means of internationtal co- 
operation and understanding. Underlying 
this objective is the proposition that if the 
causes of international tension and disunity 
can be removed or reduced, these basic de- 
mands of mankind can be met. 

By what specific means did the founders of 
the United Nations expect to accomplish 
these fundamental objectives? 

First, by removing the causes of war 
through the creation of conditions necessary 
to peace and friendly relations among peo- 
ple everywhere—higher standards of living, 
improved health conditions, increased food 
production and adequate distribution, the 
improvement and expansion of commerce, 
and a broader acceptance of fundamental 
human rights. 

Second, by providing a mechanism for the 
adjustment of differences which endanger 
international peace, and security when nor- 
mal diplomatic intercourse has failed; and 

Third, by providing the means for build- 
ing collective security against acts of aggres- 
sion, threats to and breaches of the peace, 
and for using diplomatic, economic, and, 
ultimately, military measures when it be- 
came necessary to prevent the outbreak 
or spread of hostilities. 

The United Nations is not a superstate. 
It is composed of sovereign states which have 
given it only limited powers, under which 
the U. N. Organization may impinge upon 
the sovereignty of its members only to the 
extent that they have voluntarily permitted 
by their adherence to the charter. Since the 
United Nationas is not a superstate, it can- 
not, without the cooperation of member na- 
tions, settle dispute, safeguard collective 
security, maintain peace, or launch eco- 
nomic and social programs and projects de- 
signed to eliminate the tensions and unrest 
which often lead to war. A further con- 
sideration is the fact that the United Na- 
tions was not designed to make the peace 
following World War II, but rather to main- 
tain the peace once it was established. 

The United States supports the United Na- 
tions because the charter expresses our fun- 
damental principles and objectives in this 
very difficult and complicated world. Fulfill- 
ment of the aims declared in the charter will 
best advance the interests of the United 
States—for these aims—peace founded on 
justice; freedom, economic and social prog- 
ress for ourselves and for all peoples—repre- 
sent and summarize the domestic and for- 
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eign policy goals of the United States. It js 
because realization of the aims expresseq in 
the United Nations Charter will materially 
advance United States interests that Support 
of the United Nations is a fundamental e,. 
ment in our foreign policy. 

Let us examine briefly the machinery 
which was created to enable the United yj. 
tions to accomplish its objectives. 

The United Nations was established with 
six principal organs: (1) the General Assem. 
bly; (2) the Security Council; (3) the x. 
nomic and Social Council; (4) the Trustee. 
ship Council; (5) the International Court of 
Justice; and (6) the Secretariat. Each of 
these performs important functions. 

The General Assembly, consisting of all of 
the members of the United Nations, was é. 
signed as the center or core. Although the 
General Assembly was originally designed as 
a forum or town meeting of the world, it has 
developed very considerably following the 
paralysis of the Security Council by the 
Soviets. 

In any event, I believe that the greatest 
value and importance of the General As. 
sembly lies in the fact that any point of 
trouble or discord in the international scene 
may be brought out into the open. The 
Assembly is not paralyzed by the veto power, 
Because in the limelight of public opinion, 
even the most powerful States do pay heed 
to the conclusions reached in such public 
discussions, the General Assembly has as- 
sumed far greater importance than was orig- 
inally envisioned by the founders of the 
United Nations. In fact, it may be said that 
it has assumed an entirely new role. 

The Security Council has, as its basic func- 
tion, the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the regulation of 
armaments. It is concerned primarily, ac- 
cording to the charter, with disputes or sit- 
uations which may endanger peace and se- 
curity, or which actually result in the occur- 
rence of violence. In the first circum- 
stance, its function is to concillate differ- 
ences; in the second, to repress or check any 
resort to force. It also exercises a watchful 
eye over international relations for any evl- 
dence of a dangerous situation, and was de- 
signed, under certain circumstances, to be 
the enforcement arm of the General As 
sembly. : 

The inclusion within the United Nations 
structure of its third organ, the Economic 
and Social Council, is a recognition of the 
fact that conditions of stability and well- 
being are necessary for friendly relations 
among nations and that the achievement of 
these conditions is conductive to peace. 
Within its orbit are the promotion of higher 
standards of living; full employment, condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and 
development, solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, and health problems; and 
universal respect for the observance of = 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 10 
all without discrimination as to race, Se 
language, and religion. ; 

Because international economic 4 4 
problems are so complex, 10 agencies - 
a number of functional and regional com: 
missions were established, charged with im- 
portant duties in the social and economt 
fields. Of the remaining principal or a 
the Trusteeship Council, the ao 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat —{hel 
titles indicate their functions. 

It is indeed unfortunate that u 
Korean conflict, the efforts of the — 
Nations in pioneering for peace have sonnets 
as well known as the Great Power disas! 
ments. 

International disunity and 
evitably receive greater attention and a 
licity than do harmony, unity, and — 
tion. As a result, the East-West saa 
and disagreements over political and fai: 
rity matters have monopolized public 4 as 
tion and have tended to obscure the min 


nd social 
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ntil the 
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important, but unspectacular, United Na- 
tions achievements which have done much 
to promote peace and stability in the world. 
When one considers the deep antagonisms 
which rend this world, it is remarkable that 
the U. N. exists at all. But what is even 
more remarkable is that it not only exists— 
it lives, it thrives as a positive, creative 
orce. 

Locking backward, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the ability which the U, N. 
has shown to adapt itself to changing, un- 
foreseen circumstances. It has demonstrated 
to a marked degree the flexibility which is 
characteristic of the most valuable and en- 
during human institutions. It has like- 
wise shown @ high quality of courage and 
remarkable singleness of purpose. 

rhe United Nations is in fact a declara- 
tion of interdependency. The charter of 
the U. N., conceived and written in the 
United States under the auspices of our 
Government, is the 20th century procla- 
mation of peace, freedom, and security. It 


a 


represents for the world what our own 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion mean to America. 

But liberty and justice are not attained 
by their mere proclamation. Surely we 
Americans know that freedom and secu- 
rity represent the continuing challenge to 


liberty-loving people in every generation, 
We Americans should be proud of our role 
in the U. N., and our active participation 
within its councils. Our traditions, our 
history, have uniquely prepared us for a 
role of leadership in creating a world order 
based on the enduring principles of free- 
dom, justice, and equality. It is to these 
principles that the United Nations is dedi- 
cated 

Rather than withdraw from the respons!- 
bilities and task of achieving the hopes and 
aspirations of the United Nations Charter, 
we should declare to the world, day in and 
day out, that the United States will pro- 
ceed with confidence, with determination, 
and with perseverance to the end of strength- 
ening the U. N. and all of its agencies. We 
are people of peace. Ours is a government 
of law. Ours is a society of equal oppor- 
tunity. Surely these credentials qualify us 
as an active participant in the greatest in- 
ternational organization the world has ever 
Znown, 

The singleness of purpose of the U. N. is 
worth emphasizing. The discordant clatter 
of the Soviet bloc sometimes tends to drown 
cut, but never to destroy, the underlying 
harmony of the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the United Nations, This 
underlying harmony, this fundamental sin- 
glieness of purpose, has been demonstrated 

ne after time on crucial votes which have 
seen 45 or 50 or 55 nations of the world 
alined on one side and the 5 Soviet bloc 
members braying to themselves on the other. 

It this singleness of purpose, I believe, 
which has enabled the U. N. not only to hold 
together but to grow in stature and prestige 
cespite the trying events of the last 10 

? events which no one could have pos- 

reseen 10 years ago. 

fundamental difficulty which the U.N. 
had to survive and which its found- 
ia not foresee has been the cold war. 

N. was founded on the premise of Big 

nimity. Rarely, perhaps never, in 

rie ory of human affairs has an institu- 

t it on such a shaky premise flour- 
mightily. 

t that the U. N. has flourished is in 

‘ most eloquent and impressive tes- 

v to the need for the U. N. and to the 

mination of the people of the world to 
ke it work, 

1S Important to recognize that in its 
' to survive during the cold war, the 

‘s fone through structural and institu- 

changes which make it something 
“rent irom what it was 10 years ago. As 


the Security Council has been frustrated by 
Soviet abuse of the veto, for example, the 
General Assembly has gradually and of ne- 
cessity assumed certain functions which the 
Charter contemplates should be performed 
by the Security Council. The uniting for 
peace resolution which the Assembly adopted 
in 1950 established a procedure whereby if 
the Security Council is unable, because of a 
veto, to act on a threat to the peace, the As- 
sembly itself may take the matter up im- 
mediately—in emergency session on 24 hours’ 
notice if necessary—and recommend collec- 
tive measures, including the use of armed 
force. 

Let it be noted that the word “recom- 
mend” is used. The Assembly cannot com- 
pel action. But the action will be taken 
if the governments of the world want it to 
be taken. An Assembly recommendation 
can be effective to the extent that the U. N.’s 
members are willing and able to make it so. 

This is just another way of saying that 
the United Nations is what its members 
make it. Those members are all sovereign 
nations in their Own right, and they lose 
none of their sovereign capacities by partici- 
pating in U. N. proceedings. . 

There are some people who profess alarm 
over the changes which have taken place in 
the U. N. as a result of the cold war. In my 
judgment, the changes, on the contrary, are 
cause of satisfaction. What sort of human 
institution is it that does not change in the 
course of time to adapt itself to changes in its 
environment? The fact that the U. N. has 
changed has nothing to do with any imag- 
inary, Machiavellian plot to subvert the sov- 
ereignty of the United States; it is, instead, 
indicative of a healthy vitality on the part 
of the U.N. And we should all rejoice that 
this is so. 

The member nations of the U. N. have had 
the courage and the wisdom to meet col- 
lectively a series of crises and challenges 
which in their gravity and complexity far 
surpass the events which led to the failure of 
the League of Nations. The list of accom- 
plishments of the U. N. in keeping the peace 
is impressive. I shall name only a few of 
the most outstanding. 

The U. N. was scarcely a year old when it 
was confronted with the refusal of the So- 
viet Union to withdraw its troops from Iran. 
The U.N. met this challenge to its authority 
and Soviet troops were withdrawn. 

The second major problem involved Syria 
and Lebanon. Both of these countries re- 
quested the immediate withdrawal of British 
and French troops from their territory. Al- 
though the Soviet Union blocked by the veto 
the Council’s proposal for a gradual with- 
drawal of these troops, both France and 
Great Britain announced that they would 
abide by the expressed desire of the majority 
of the Council and the troops were with- 
drawn. 

When Greece complained that her inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity were being 
threatened by neighboring States the Se- 
curity Council appointed a commission to 
make an on-the-spot investigation and to 
report back to the Council. When the Com- 
mission reported that the Greek complaints 
were justified, the Council’s efforts to carry 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion were frustrated by Soviet vetoes. The 
matter was ultimately transferred to the 
General Assembly on the proposal of the 
United States. The Assembly adopted a 
resolution calling on Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to cease their activities, and then 
established a Special Committee to keep the 
situation under continuing surveillance and 
to keep the General Assembly informed of all 
developments, The moral pressure of this 
action by the rest of the organized world, 
acting in concert gave strength to the Greek 
Government. 

In Indonesia, the United Nations first suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a cease-fire in the fight- 
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ing between the Dutch and Indonesian 
forces. Through the efforts of the Security 
Council, a truce was secured and agreements 
were made terminating hostilities and afford- 
ing full independence to the 76 million peo- 
ple inhabiting Indonesia. 

In India, large-scale war was averted as 
a result of the efforts of the Security Coun- 
cil with respect to the Kashmir question 
which involved a dispute between India and 
Pakistan. The Council established an on- 
the-spot commission and obtained a cool- 
ing-off period. Ultimately a cease-fire was 
arranged and open warfare was terminated. 

In 1948, when the Soviets engaged in their 
unlawful blockade of Berlin, war clouds 
gathered rapidly and ominously and it began 
to appear that armed conflagration would 
break out at any moment. As a result of a 
meeting of the parties in the forum of the 
United Nations, a truce was worked out and 
the matter was ultimately settled without 
armed conflict. 

In Palestine, when full-scale war broke out 
between the Arabs and the Jews, the United 
Nations stepped in, obtained a cease-fire and 
ultimately an armistice, supervised by a 
Mixed Armistice Commission. Two years 
later, again as a result of the United Nations 
action, the new state of Israel was born and 
a serious threat to the peace of the Middle 
East was averted. 

In Korea due to the failure of Soviet- 
American negotiations concerning the estab- 
lishment of an independent government for 
Korea in 1947 and 1948, the United States 
submitted the problem to the General As- 
sembly. Under United Nations auspices, 
elections were held and an independent 
democratic government was established in 
South Korea. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea during 
the summer of 1950 put the United Nations 
to its first real test. Lacking the armed force 
which was envisioned by the charter, as a 
result of Soviet refusal to cooperate in its 
creation, the Security Councli, in the absence 
of Russia, immediately took the only action 
possible under the circumstances. It adopted 
resolutions declaring North Korea’s invasion 
of South Korea to be a breach of the peace 
and called for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the withdrawal of the North 
Korean forces to the 38th parallel. This ac- 
tion was based not only upon the complaint 
of the United States, but upon the report of 
the United Nations on-the-spot Commision 
on Korea. The resolution also called upon 
members to lend every assistance to the 
United Nations and to refrain from giving 
any assistance to the North Korean au- 
thorities. 

The subsequent events are now history. 
We all know that the United States carried 
a greater part of the burden. However, we 
also know that armed forces of 16 other mem- 
ber nations fought with our forces and that 
never before had the principle of collective 
security been so firmly established; never 
have so many nations acted together in de- 
fense of that principle; never have the rights 
of the weak against the strong been so 
stoutly protected. 

For one reason or another, some people in 
the United States have sought to distort his- 
tory on this point. Let us Keep the record 
straight. 

The United States did not fight the Korean 
war under either the compulsion or the di- 
rection of the United Nations. The truth of 
the matter is that United States forces had 
already been ordered into Korea before the 
United Nations intervened. And despite all 
the hue and cry which we heard later—after 
the going got tough—no voice was raised in 
serious protest at the time of the decision 
to fight in Korea. 

The principle of collective security was at 
stake in Korea, and both the United States 
and the United Nations rose to meet the 
challenge. But also at stake in Korea were 
the vital interests of the United Staies—to 
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a greater extent than those of any other 
U. N. member and so much so, in fact, that 
no less an authority than Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles recently told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, in regard to 
our intervention in Korea: 

“I believe that the vital interests of the 
United States would have justified our tak- 
ing this action alone, if we had had to.” 

After all, it was United States forces in 
Japan which would have been threatened by 
a Soviet-dominated Korea. It was the 
United States defense line in the Western 
Pacific which would have been breached. 

Nor is there any basis for the complaint 
that American troops were sent to fight in 
Korea under United Nations command. 
There was a United Nations command, true; 
but from the beginning to the end of the 
Korean fighting, an American general was 
at the head of it, and he got his orders, not 
from U. N. headquarters in New York, but 
from the Pentagon in Washington. 

Now, it is fashionable to criticize other 
members of the United Nations for not put- 
ting more troops into Korea. We all hope 
they will do more in the unhappy event that 
such a situation arises again. But the con- 
stant repetition of this complaint, like a 
broken phonograph record, obscures the con- 
tribution which other U. N. members did 
make to the Korean action. Ambassador 
Lodge has estimated that if it had not been 
for these contributions, the United States 
would have had to put two additional divi- 
sions of its own in the field. American casu- 
alties in Korea were tragically high; but if 
it had not been for the U. N., they would 
have been even higher. 

It seems to me that the real significance 
of this action is, first, that it constituted the 
first collective international force and ac- 
tion in support of United Nations principles; 
second, it stimulated the United Nations to 
develop new machinery and better methods 
for meeting future threats; third, it aroused 
the free peoples of the world to the neces- 
sity of mobilizing their strength for defense; 
and fourth, it strengthened the will of small 
nations to resist by proving that they will 
not have to stand alone against aggression. 

Important and impressive as it is, peace- 
making is only one of the accomplishments 
of the United Nations. The flexibility with 
which the U. N. has met the demands of 
Asia and Africa for political independence 
and economic development is only slightly 
less remarkable than the manner in which 
it has coped with the exigencies of the cold 
war. And in the long run, this phase of 
U. N. activities may be even more signifi- 
cant and productive of international peace 
and prosperity. 

The United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program is perhaps the best 
known of these activities, but it is only one 
of many things the U.N. is doing to promote 
human welfare and economic development. 
There is, in addition, the whole area of spe- 
cialized agencies—the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organization, 
the Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union, the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

But apart from these efforts, vast progress 
has been made in a number of fields, particu- 
larly in regard to technical assistance. In 
this country, for instance, where many of us 
are inclined to take our living stnadard for 
granted, not many realize that out of the 
world’s 2,400 million inhabitants about 
1 out of every 2 persons lives where there is 
generally not enough food. That his daily 
diet is only 400 calories above starvation 
level and 750 below that enjoyed by the 
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more fortunate one-third of mankind. 
Every day there are an additional 80,000 new 
mouths to feed in a world whose farmlands 
have not yielded enough food to keep pace 
with population growth. 

One person in eight suffers from malaria. 
More than 8,000 a day die from it, on the 
average. Even more suffer and die from tu- 
berculosis. In many sections of quite a 
number of countries, 250 or more children 
out of every 1,000 die before they reach the 
age of 1 year. Sometimes this infant death 
rate may be as high as 400 per 1,000 a year. 

About 50 percent of mankind can neither 
read nor write. Earnings are also extremely 
low. Two out of every 3 people earn, on 
the average, less than $200 a year, or its 
equivalent. Of these half earn less than 
$50 a year. 

These are ugly, indeed dangerous, facts 
about the Twentieth Century, which so often 
has been called an age of progress. These 
deplorable facts represent the urgency of our 
challenge and responsibility. 

In large part following American leader- 
ship and inspiration, the members of the 
U. N. in 1950 put in motion an action pro- 
gram to send experts from the U. N. and 
its family of specialized agencies into farms, 
homes, hospitals, schools, workshops, and 
government offices in the less-developed 
countries throughout the world to help peo- 
ples to help themselves. It also sends young 
men and women to study and to be trained 
abroad. 

The UNETAP in 1954 sent more than 1,500 
experts of 63 nationalities to 71 countries 
and territories and awarded more than 1,500 
fellowships or scholarships to nationals of 86 
countries and territories. 


The problems of the less developed coun- 
tries are by their very nature slow to resolve. 
There are no miracles that can be wrought. 
It takes time and patience to train teachers, 
doctors, fishermen, foresters, farmers, and 
technicians to grow more food, to produce 
more goods, to use natural resources more 
efficiently. It obviously takes time to reach 
people who cannot read or write how to grow 
more food or to use modern machinery. 
This is a long-term job. It must be tackled 
vigorously and supported with capital in- 
vestment to make a lasting impression 
against age-old primitive conditions and in- 
ertia. The U. N. technical-assistance pro- 
gram offers one of the best ways in which 
nations can work together to help people 
help themselves. 

hrough labor, agricultural, commercial 
attaché specialists and other officers in our 
Foreign Service, through economic aid and 
our mutual-security program, through the 
technical-assistance program, through assist- 
ing the development of international labor 
standards, and in many other ways our Gov- 
ernment is constantly seeking to aid our 
friends and allies to develop conditions with- 
in which accelerated progress for all elements 
of their populations will be possible. 

Let us examine briefly at this time, the 
vital mission and wonderful record of accom- 
plishment of the International Labor Organi- 
zation which is one of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations, although it ante- 
dates that organization by some 26 years. 


In its original statement of purpose, con- 
tained in the preamble of its constitution, 
the ILO was to deal with the regulation of 
hours of work, including the establishment 
of a maximum working day and week; the 
regulation of the labor supply; the preven- 
tion of unemployment; the provision of an 
adequate living wage; the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease, and injury 
arising out of his employment; and many 
other matters which today are common- 
place in many countries of the world. 

In 1944, after a quarter of a century of 
successful operation, the International Labor 
Organization, meeting in Philadelphia, reaf- 
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firmed its program for peace in what became 
known as the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

Among the ringing statements included jn 
this declaration was the statement that “poy. 
erty aynwhere constitutes a danger to pros. 
perity everywhere.” This declaration was 
said by the late President Franklin D. Roose. 
velt to sum up “the aspirations of an epoch 
which has known two world wars” ang 
“may well acquire” a historical significance 
similar to that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

The declaration reaffirmed the fundamen. 
tal principles upon which the Internationa] 
Labor Organization was founded, citing in 
particular the following: 

That labor is not a commodity. 

That freedom of expression and of associa- 
tion are essential to sustained progress 


That poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
ger to prosperity everywhere. 

The basic aim of the International Labor 
Organization is to promote social justice in 
all countries, and to this end it collects ang 
disseminates information about labor and 
social conditions, formulates international 
standards, and supervises their national ap. 
plication. It also provides technical assist- 
ance in carrying out social and economic 
development programs. 


The record of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in steady, solid achievement and 
progress toward the accomplishment of its 
basic aims and objectives is truly outstand- 
ing. In fact, I believe that any objective 
appraisal must lead to the conclusion that 
of all the organized international coopera- 
tive efforts now going on, the ILO has clearly 
traveled the greatest distance in the achieve. 
ment of its goals. 


Of course, we know that in social and eco- 
nomic affairs the ultimate goals are never 
fully achieved. However, we know and rec- 
ognize solid progress when we see it, and I 
am proud of the fine record of this great 
organization in improving conditions of labor 
and labor’s status throughout the world, and 
I am proud of the role which organized labor, 
in general, and American organized labor, in 
particular, has played in the achievement of 
this great progress. 

We know that our great labor federations 
and international unions have long been in 
the vanguard of those who understand the 
strategic importance and implications of the 
labor factor in the struggle against Soviet 
communism. Through the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
personal representatives abroad, American 
labor has been active in helping free unions 
around the world to gain in strength and re- 
sponsibility. In this task it has not only 
stressed to brother workers the treachery of 
communism to the workingman and the 
emptiness of its promises, but has also 
proved an effective proponent of democracy 
and the ideals of human dignity and freedom 
on which our Nation was rounded. 
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of July 18,1955. I wish it could be heard 
or read by every American: 

Have We BEEN WINNING THE COLD Wak? 

(By James B. Reston) 

There is confusion and frustration today 
about our foreign policy because there is 
no general agreement about what a foreign 
policy is, what it can do and what it can- 
not do, and what its objectives are. The 
debate proceeds endlessly (and often fruit- 
jessly) because the debaters cannot agree 
on a valid test of what is progress. 

We need, therefore, to develop a philoso- 
phy about our country’s place in the world 
today, a way of looking at these endless scare 
headlines. Otherwise, I fear, the constant 
press of events will drive us into a state of 
indifference, which is a menace to democratic 
government, Or into a condition of constant 
anxiety, which destroys both a tolerant pub- 
lic opinion and private tranquility. 

I have no doubt whatsoever about the out- 
come of the cold war. No handful of men 
in the world are smart enough to run this 
vast Communist empire. The thing is 
against human nature, and its inner contra- 
dictions will bring it down if we are vigilant 
and patient. But this a marathon, and we're 
running it like a 100-yard dash. It might 
be useful, therefore, to suggest a way of 
looking at this struggle. 

First of all, I suppose it is necessary to 
say that we have to have a foreign policy. 
We can no longer safely avoid the entangling 
alliances General Washington warned us 
against. There is no return to the old un- 
encumbered, unentangled days. 

If anybody is looking for normalcy, let 
him look around the world at his leisure. 
This is it—what we have now. One day it 
is Quemoy and Matsu. The next day it will 
be South Vietnam. Yesterday it was Europe, 
now it is Asia and tomorrow it may be 
Africa or Latin America. It is obvious, I 


think, that the only power in the world 

equal to the power that threatens our civili- 

zation is the power of the United States. 
What is not se obvious is that, so long 


as we have air bases in Turkey, Britain, North 
Africa, France, Germany, and Canada, our 
striking power is closer to the vital industrial 
and political centers of the Communist world 
than Communist airpower is to ours. From 
Our positions in these countries, we can, if 
necessary, get over Moscow faster than they 
can fly from their nearest bases to this coun- 
wy, and these same allied bases greatly in- 
crease Our own early-warning defenses 
against enemy attack. We cannot, however, 
ave bases without entangling alliances, and 
in the present barbaric state of the world, 
the United States Strategic Air Force, scat- 
tered around the periphery of the Commu- 
ise world, is still the greatest deterrent to 
sarge-scale war. 

Second, it is important to remember that 
foreign relations are foreign. They concern 
our contacts with other independent nation 
—— most of which are as proud and can- 
ie US @S we are. We cannot legislate 
yond our own frontiers. We cannot buy 
— 2 nsent of others. We cannot change 
he French constitution. We cannot make 
Nehru stop lecturing the world from his pin- 
e _ of neutrality, much as we did in the 
ws) century. In short, we have power in 
this field, but we are not omnipotent. 

; A third fundamental follows: Nations, like 
. cividuals, have to limit their objectives, or 
me the consequences. Napoleon and Hitler 


refused to limit their objectives, and were 


the 


ae the Japanese did the same thing 
ae they set themselves the objective of de- 
“ying United States power at Pearl Har- 


bor 


But this business of limiting one’s 
whies a is dificult for America to learn, 
ean 's probably why we are trying to de- 
a the doormat on Communist China’s 
= stoop right now. 
© are accustomed to doing the impossible 


in ries 
America, It isa part of our national psy- 


Object 
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chology. It is a glorious tradition which 
cleared the American frontier of trees and 
built a fantastic society. But in foreign pol- 
icy it can be a great danger. People and 
nations are more stubborn than trees. They 
cannot be moved so easily. Consequently, it 
is not a bad idea in foreign affairs to limit 
your objectives, to keep your commitments 
in line with your power, and to avoid de- 
manding things you are not willing to pay 
for. 

Fourth, the main objective of our foreign 
policy is very simple: It is to defend the 
security of the American people. It is not 
to remake the world or protect the status quo 
or to win wars. It is to guard the safety of 
our people, to encourage an environment in 
which they can enjoy the blessings of liberty 
and to prevent the outbreak of an atomic 
war. 

Finally, these foreign-policy questions are 
difficult, not because the Democrats are dis- 
loyal oy the Republicans stupid, but because 
Asia is in revolt, Soviet and Chinese power 
have vastly increased, British and French 
power have greatly declined, new techniques 
of war—from atom bombs to subversion— 
have been devised, and all this has become 
part of our responsibility before we have had 
time to adjust our habits of mind or our in- 
stitutions to our new role in the world. 

Under these circumstances, it is not a good 
idea to expect too much. The great anta- 
gonists of the world—the United States and 
the U. S. S. R.—have contradictory views of 
the end of life itself and, unfortunately, they 
are not only the two most powerful nations 
in the world today, but they are also the 
least experienced. 

In these terms, rather than in the terms 
of the perfectionists, I think we are doing 
pretty well. The United States has learned 
the lesson of the major British failures of 
the early part of the century. Very often, 
it seems, our “muddling through” has merely 
replaced their “muddling through,” but there 
is this important difference: they did not 
deter the big war when they had primary 
responsibility and, so far, we have. 

The British did not raise enough strength 
in the critical periods of the century—from 
1908 to 1914 and from 1933 to 1939—to keep 
the Germans from thinking that they could 
win without being severely punished. They 
would not raise their defense budgets to meet 
their commitments. They would not break 
up the family and conscript their sons until 
it was too late. Nor were they able to put 
together an effective coalition of nations to 
deter the potential aggressors. 

The United States has learned these les- 
sons. It reversed the League of Nations deci- 
sion of 1920. It has conscripted its men ever 
since the war. It has maintained enough 
offensive power to terrify the Russians, It 
has stationed its young men all over the 
world. And it has committed itself to oppose 
aggression from the north cape of Norway 
right through the heart of Europe to Trieste; 
thence across Turkey to Pakistan, southeast 
Asia, Formosa and the Pescadores, Korea, 
Japan, and deep into the South Pacific. 

When I think back to my early days as a 
foreign correspondent, when the British and 
the French were saying, in the thirties, that 
all would be well if only the United States 
would make clear that it would oppose ag- 
gression, I am amazed at our progress and 
appalled at the complaints we now hear 
about America in London and Paris. 

A generation ago, men were saying the 
American Constitution divided power so 
evenly that no important treaty with another 
country would ever again pass the Senate. 
Ten years ago, it was said that the power of 
the Presidency would always be paralyzed at 
the time of crisis. All this was said about 
our selfishness and the paralytic rigidity of 
our political institutions. 

The American capacity for unity, however, 
has proved to be greater than the predictions. 
The Republican Party, which was supposed 
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to go isolationist as soon as it came into 
power, has not only sustained the defense 
treaties made by the Democrats but has ex- 
tended our commitments in the last 2 years 
to Pakistan, to most of Southeast Asia, and to 
Korea, Formosa, and the Pescadores. Three 
years ago, Western Europe had an alliance 
with the Democratic Party; today it has an 
alliance with America. And the astonishing 
thing is that the main foreign policy oppo- 
sition in the Republican Party today comes 
from those who want us to do not less, but 
more. 

Meanwhile, the American people, despite 
their frustrations, have poured out their sub- 
stance to their allies, to the neutrals, and, 
on occasion, even to those who have sworn to 
destroy everything that gives meaning to 
our society. All this is so remarkable and is 
so widely overlooked that I sometimes think 
the world has lost its sense of wonder. There 
has been nothing like it, in my judgment, in 
the history of sovereign nations. 

Moreover, we have not only organized our 
power but we have used it effectively and 
with restraint. It is popular now to dismiss 
Korea as a disappointment, if not a failure. 
But in the long story of the 20th century I 
think it will look very good alongside the 
names of Abyssinia and Spain and the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland. Ever since late in 
June 1950, when the American planes went 
into action against the first Soviet open ag- 
gression at the 38th parallel, the men in the 
Kremlin have had to reckon with the very 
real possibility that any open aggression 
against the free world might be struck by the 
power of the United States. This is the 
central fact, it seems to me, of the postwar 
era. 

It does not, however, follow from this that 
the battle is over. Much of our national 
frustration today springs from the illusion 
that foreign policy has a beginning and an 
end, like a football game. We are willing to 
sacrifice but we want it to end almost right 
away. It is significant, I think, that we talk 
about the Soviet Union as a “headache,” and 
keep on looking for a pill that will make it go 
away. But foreign relations are like human 
relations. They are endless. The solution 
of one problem usually leads to another. 

So, while I sincerely believe that America 
has just passed through one of the great 
decades of its history this is a perplexing, 
shifting, perpetual business which demands 
new methods, new men, and new ideas all the 
time. 

The first objective of the cold war was to 
keep the 175 Red army divisions from march- 
ing at a time when there were only about 10 
Allied divisions between the Elbe River and 
the North Sea. It was equally important to 
prevent the economic disintegration of West- 
ern Europe, to build and organize the mili- 
tary forces of the free world into an effective 
coalition, and to stop the Communist resort 
to armed force in Korea. 

These things were done, and they were re- 
markable achievements. But Korea deranged 
our whole cold-war effort. It turned our 
minds almost wholly to the problems of mili- 
tary power. In the belief that Korea was the 
first act in a world war, Washington concen- 
trated on questions of force, played up mili- 
tary aid to the Allies and played down eco- 
nomic aid to other countries, though the 
Marshall plan and the point 4 program were 
extraordinary accomplishments. 

This is what almost always happens in 
Washington. Like all institutions, govern- 
ment clings to the familiar, often long after 
it admits conditions have changed. Almost 
everybody in the Government talks about 
adjusting to the most subtle and perplexing 
tasks of the cold war—of getting its eco- 
nomic and information programs back in 
balance with the military—but the budget 
and the thinking in official circles still reflect 
an Official preoccupation with questions of 
military power. The United States has won 
the first phase of the cold war and doesn't 
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know it, and has moved into the second 
phase and isn’t ready for it. 

We have to move along now, it seems to me, 
not on one but on many fronts. We have to 
have a “new look” military establishment in 
the event of a catastrophic test of strength, 
but we also have to face an “old look,” for the 
police problems we face in the jungles of Asia 
are in some ways more similar to the tasks 
of the French and Indian wars than to any- 
thing else. 

The deterrent power of the Strategic Air 
Force and its family of atomic weapons and 
guided missiles has to be kept up to date, of 
course; this is our shield. But we dare not 
allow this obvious need to prepare for the 
big war—which may never come if we main- 
tain the shield—to dominate our budgets and 
our energies to the point where it will keep 
us from waging the war that is here right 
now. 

While there are many things going on in 
this field, no doubt, that are not disclosed to 
a reporter, I suggest and suspect neverthe- 
less that we are not devoting as much money, 
manpower, and imagination to the political, 
economic, scientific and ideological aspects of 
the cold war as we might. 

Consider, for example, the expenditure of 
foreign-aid funds. If a country seems to be 
on the verge of disappearing under the Iron 
Curtain, there is no limit to what we will 
spend at the last minute to try to save it. 
But getting funds for a country that faces, 
not an immediate, but a long-range crisis is 
extremely difficult. 

For example, the United States has poured 
far more into Indochina in the last couple 
of years than it has spent since the end of 
the war on the vital task of developing India. 
Asia is watching this contrast between India, 
trying to develop a continent through free 
institutions, and Communist China, trying 
to develop another continent by compulsion. 
This may very well be the race that will 
determine the long-range future of all Asia. 
But our motto seems to be: “Billions for 
sinking ships, but as little as possible for 
Nehru.” If he goes down, of course, we can 
always say he was a difficult fellow—and it’s 
true—but it may be small consolation. 

I don’t know what percentage of our 
atomic-energy budget and our scientific 
brains is going into the development of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons and what 
percentage is going into the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. We 
are not told such things. But again, I sus- 
pect that a disproportionate amount is going 
into big business. 

We are power-minded, and that is all 
richt. But a capacity to destroy all life in 
a 20-mile-wide belt from Chicago to Milwau- 
kee with a single H-bomb ought to be 
enough to deter the Russians. Meanwhile, 
a great deal more of our energies in this 
field might be applied mose usefully to the 
peacetime projects. In the long run, the 
atomic electric power race may prove to be 
more decisive than the atomic bomb race. 


The lag in our information program il- 
lustrates the samre problem. It is almost 
impossible for any speechwriter in Washing- 
ton today to write a speech without saying 
something about “the wars of ideas,” but I 
haven’t run into anybody with a new idea in 
this field since the President produced his 
“atoms for peace” plan. 

Everybody agrees that we are in an ideo- 
logical war, but the ideology of this great 
country is being distorted at home and mis- 
understood all over the world. We won our 
independence with a flurry of the finest 
pamphlets ever written in the English lan- 
guage, and we have devoted more time and 
more money and energy to the arts of per- 
suation than all the countries of the world 
combined. Yet our information program is 
pedestrian and ineffective, and even our al- 
lies are left in monumental ignorance of 
what kind of people we are and what we 
are trying to do. 
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One reason for this is that we have con- 
centrated almost entirely on ways of saying 
things or on psychological tricks, rather 
than on what to say. Almost every debate 
on the United States Information Service 
is dominated by discussion about transmit- 
ters on land and transmitters on sea, and 
how clever we are at floating balloons back 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Meanwhile, platoons of undisciplined 
Senators and Congressmen and retired gen- 
erals, who forget that their voices carry 
beyond the county line, send up clouds of 
banalities which frequently blur and muf- 
fle the true and generous voices of America. 
We can never speak with a single voice and 
never should, but somebody, sometime, 
should try to remind the politicians that 
what they say is part of the Voice of 
America, too. We cannot measure the effec- 
tiveness of our information program in meg- 
acycles. A poor distribution system is bet- 
ter than a good distribution system if we 
say the wrong thing, for a powerful system 
merely multiplies our mistakes and car- 
ries them farther across the world. 

Another reason for our failure in this 
field is that the contacts between the re- 
sponsible official and the responsible re- 
porter in Washington are poor. The Govern- 
ment leaves the press to interpret many of 
the most important developments in the 
world on its own. 

Two things follow from this. The inter- 
pretation is often inaccurate and almost 
always contradictory, and these inaccuracies 
and contradictions become part of the flow 
of the news which goes abroad and adds to 
the confusion of friend and foe alike. 

Meanwhile, the representatives of the for- 
eign press in the capital are often left with- 
out adequate access to our knowledgeable 
Officials at moments of international crisis. 
So great is the mistrust around the world 
of Government propaganda that the voices 
of our officials are often discounted just 
because they are official voices. The readers 
in Paris are more likely to believe the reports 
of their own correspondents in Washington 
than the statements of American officials, 
but these reporters from overseas very often 
find it difficult to get adequate guidance at 
the right time. The officials who are avail- 
able to them in moments of crisis often do 
not know the facts, and those officials who 
know the facts are not available. Thus, val- 
uable instruments of good will are often 
overlooked or even antagonized. 

To summarize: It is not surprising that 
we have concentrated on questions of power 
in the last decade. It was necessary; we 
have to save our lives before we can decide 
what to do with them. But I believe we 
have done that part of the job and know 
how to keep on doing it, and we must now 
concentrate a little more on this 50-year 
war the President talks about. 

There is no escape into the unentangled 
world of George Washington’s dreams. It is 
forbidden by the guided missile, the inter- 
continental-supersonic bomber, the atomic 
bomb, and an enemy who is sworn to the 
jestruction of everything that gives mean- 
ing and purpose to our lives. 

If we limit our objectives, however, and 
judge our progress by something short of 
perfection, there is no need, it seems to me, 
for despair. The need is for a patient, well- 
informed people, both attentive and un- 
afraid, who know what this great country 
stands for and are willing to die for it if 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, I hope we can be a little more 
hopeful and a little less flighty. A man can’t 
stay breathless for 50 years. Where I come 
from, people keep wanting to Jump from one 
extreme to the other; Congressmen either 
go fishing or go crazy. 

The future, we may be sure, will produce 
as many surprises as the past, and require 
as much industry and imagination. The 
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world is changing fast. Our own country’s 
population has doubled in the last 50 years 
We are in more than an arms race. We are 
in a race with the pace of our own history 
and the pace is so swift that our habits of 
mind and our institutions are lagging be. 
hind. 

This applies to the quality of men we are 
sending to Washington; to our outmoded po- 
litical campaigns which paralyze our leader. 
ship for months on end; to the seniority sys. 
tem in Congress, where durability is put 
above intelligence, and to many other aspects 
of our national life. 

When we talk about the cold war and how 
we are progressing in it, we should not think 
only or even primarily about the State De. 
partment, or Secretary Dulles, the President. 
and the noble gentlemen on the Hill. we 
should think as well about our schools, anq 
our teachers, about our communities anq 
ourselves. 

To our shame, this was the year when the 
Chief Justice of the United States felt obliged 
to state in public that if the Bill of Rights 
were to be voted on today, it would be fiercely 
controversial and have a hard time passing, 
And he made a good point about it: 

“We cannot,” he said, “delegate to any or 
all of our governmental representatives the 
full responsibility for protection of our free. 
doms from the processes of erosion. Such 
protection can be had only through an 
understanding on the part of individual 
citizens.” 


Oregon’s Flax Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
vitalization of Oregon’s flax industry is 
promised as a result of important dis- 
coveries made by Jess Harmond, De- 
partment of Agriculture research engi- 
neer at Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Oregon’s Willamette Valley is the one 
place in the United States where climate 
is favorable to the cultivation of flax, 
but the industry has been plagued by 
high costs. Under the new develop- 
ments, processes which formerly took 10 
months or more and expensive handling 
can be speeded up to a 10-day continu- 
ous-line production. Flax production 1s 
expected to increase in Oregon during 
the coming years, and a new farsighted 
corporation, Willamette Flax Products, 
has been organized in Albany, Ores. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by Malcolm 
Bauer, of Portland, which appeared I 
the Christian Science Monitor for June 
24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

FLAx Process BOON TO OREGON 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

ALBANY, Oreg.—Automation, or something 
very much like it, has come to Oregon's fat 
industry and has saved it in the ilth hour. 
The only State that produces flax will in 
crease its production in the next few years 
as a result of a discovery made at Oreg% 
State College in Corvallis, Oreg. 

The discovery was that of Jess Harmond, 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
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search engineer at the State college. His 
discovery: Flax fiber can be processed in 10 
days in a continuous line to produce linen 
thread. Currently the flax processed at the 
Oregon State Penitentiary plant at Salem 
requires more than 18 months from field to 
final processing, and this is par for plants 
over the world. 

mr. Harmond’s finding has resulted in the 
organization of a new corporation. Willa- 
mette Flax Products, formed by a group of 
Albany residents to rejuvenate the flax- 
growing industry in Oregon's Willamette 
River Valley, the one place in the Nation 
where the climate is favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of flax. 

The industry has been languishing along 
in Oregon for many years, its survival de- 
sendent entirely on the operation of the flax- 
processing plant at the Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary. ‘There the labor factor was no 
problem, and the high-cost operation was 
maintained year after year at a loss, utiliz- 
ing the fiber grown on about 1,000 Willamette 
Valley acres. 

PROBLEM OF HIGH COSTS 

Oregon at one time had nearly a score of 
privately operated flax plants, and the flax 
industry was one of the State’s most promis- 
ing. But from the start, almost a century 
azo, it was plagued by high costs. In the 
accepted process it was necessary to handle 
the fiber some 32 times from harvest to fin- 
ished thread. First the straw was stacked in 
a storage shed. Then it was removed, each 
bundle untied and pushed through a deseed- 
ing machine. The straw was then retied and 
stored until the following summer, 10 
months away. The flax was then soaked 
in tanks in order to loosen the fibers from the 
coarse elements in the straw, then it was 
stacked in field for the drying or “retting’’ 
process. Once dried, the “scutching” began. 
In this process the fibers were beaten loose 


ym the stalks. But these had to be stored 
until the folowing winter when moisture 
content was just right for handling. 


PROCESS TELESCOPED 
This Is essentially the process followed in 


flax processing throughout the world. It is 
litte wonder that high-cost American labor 
could not compete with that of other nations. 


But Mr. Harmond’s process has telescoped 
all this activity to 10 days. The flax can 
be retted and scutched and ready for the 


looms almost immediately after harvest. 


The new company has contracted for an 
additional 800 acres of Oregon flax produc- 
tion, and during the next few years will dou- 


bie its contracted acreage with each year. 
The new flax-processing procedure will cut 
costs aproximately in half in addition to its 
immense shortening of the processing time. 
As a result, the finished-product prices 
quoted by the new company are far below 
those normally asked for domestic linen. 
Willamette Flax Products has purchased 
an idle flax plant at Santiam. Its first 
year's production already has been con- 
tracted for at the new low prices, according 
to Eldon Bragg, president of the company. 





Power for Development of Metallurgical 
Industry in Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
‘n the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
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ment which I have prepared relating to 
the development of power for the ad- 
vancement of the metallurgical industry, 
and a nearby supply of dolomite in the 
so-called Inland Empire of the State of 
Washington, together with a letter from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane 
on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Availability of power in the Pacific North- 
west coupled with a nearby supply of dolo- 
mite caused the War Production Board to 
select Spokane, Wash. for the production of 
magnesium to further the war effort. This 
action in 1943, during World War II, was fol- 
lowed by the Defense Plant Corporation’s 
constructing a metallurgical plant in Spo- 
kane with electrical furnaces of unique de- 
sign, using 10 kilowatts for each pound of 
aluminum produced. 

The source of power for this new industry 
was the Grand Coulee Dam where con- 
struction costs are being repaid to the Fed- 
eral Government with interest. 

Many uninformed have considered the 
benefits of Grand Coulee Dam as regional 
rather than national in scope. Nevertheless, 
the power generated has played its part in 
winning World War II, in the Korean con- 
flict, and has started new industries such 
as this one. 

The plant has since been leased to a pri- 
vate firm, the Pacific Northwest Alloys, Inc., 
for the production of ferro-silicon and low 
ferro-chrome alloys. 

Last fall, the Emergency Procurement Serv- 
ice of GSA made a major contribution to 
the advancement of the ferro-chrome indus- 
try by contracting with the Spokane magne- 
sium plant for the conversion, purification, 
and concentration of low grade Government- 
owned chrome from Montana and Oregon 
for the Government stockpile. This initial 
contract for 73,000 tons has resulted in a 
very successful operation and has brought 
the approbation of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce as evinced by the following 
letter from them to the Administrator of 
GSA. 

I join the Chamber of Commerce of Spo- 
kane in thanking the Emergency Procure- 
ment Service and General Services Admin- 
istration for their foresight in recognizing 
and making a success of this operation. 





SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Spokane, Wash., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. EpMuUND F. MANSURE, 

Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istration, General Services Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSURE: The Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce has been prone to ask favors 
from Government officials and to criticize 
them on occasion, but unfortunately has not 
been equally prone to commend the same 
officials. This letter is an exception. 

We of the chamber of commerce wish 
to express to you our gratification over the 
outcome of the contract between the Emer- 
gency Procurement Service of the General 
Services Administration and the Pacific 
Northwest Alloys Co., which was negotiated 
in August 1954. 

The contract has meant a great deal to 


‘Spokane and to the company, and I believe, 


to the Government as well. We believe you 
can take a great deal of pride in your plan- 
ning which made the contract possible. 
Prior to this contract period sizable quan- 
tities of low-grade chrome ores produced in 
Montana and Oregon were considered to be 
economically unusable and not acceptable 
for movement to stockpiles due to their low 
chrome content. In fact, at the time this 
contract was entered into by the General 
Services Administration there was question 
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in some quarters that the Government had 
contracted for a product that could not 
be produced, or if produced, would not be 
of economic use by the steel making in- 
dustry. 

The successful beneficiating, converting 
and concentrating of these low grade chrome 
ores into low carbon ferrochrome for the 
defense stockpile by the Pacific Northwest 
Alloys definitely demonstrates that the ac- 
tion of the General Services Administration 
in entering into the purchase contract for 
these ores was in the Government's interest. 
We believe that the results can now be 
definitely evaluated and we are taking this 
occasion to list them as we see them, both 
those for the Spokane area and for the Gov- 
ernment. The contract has benefited Spok- 
ane and the Inland Empire by: 

1. Keeping the Mead, Wash. plant in oper- 
ation: At the time this contract was re- 
ceived there existed a strong possibility that 
the company, due to a continuing low in 
commercial ferrochrome purchasing, might 
be forced not only to terminate production, 
but even to return the plant to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The receipt of this contract permitted 
the company to not only continue operations, 
but also to bridge the period of low commer- 
cial buying so it is now operating at full 
capacity. This activity has resulted in con- 
tinuing work for 150 people and the employ- 
ment of 337 new workers, for a present total 
of 487 employees, who spend a monthly pay- 
roll of $200,000 in the Spokane area. 

2. Firmly establishing new type ferro- 
chrome industry in the Spokane area: Par- 
allel with its Government contract the 
company has, by using purchased low chrome 
content ores, developed a sizable production 
of its new low carbon ferrochrome for com- 
mercial use. The steel industry reports the 
company’s new product is giving excellent 
results in making of stainless steels, due to 
ease of handling, low product loss during ad- 
dition, and reduction in steel costs due to 
iron content gains by its use. 

3. Opening up new potential market for 
Montana and Oregon low chrome ore produc- 
tion: Prior to the company developing its 
new process and receipt of the present Gov- 
ernment contract which proved desirable 
low carbon ferrochrome could be produced 
economically from low chrome content ores, 
Northwest low chrome ores were “begging” 
on the market. This was due to the ex- 
cessive high cost of upgrading the ores to 
produce an acceptable and usable ferro~ 
chrome under existent processing methods. 

The Government has benefited from the 
contract by: 

1. Effecting conversion of materials gen- 
erally considered to be valueless into stock- 
pile product: Prior to signing of this con- 
tract, low grade chrome ores were generally 
considered valueless. Negotiation of con- 
tract with Pacific Northwest Alloys permitted 
conversion of this material into a stockpile 
product which can be put into immediate 
use by the steel industry in case of national 
emergency. 

2. Increasing national stockpile of low 
carbon ferrochrome: By astute negotiation 
of terms and prices for the current contract, 
national stockpile of low-carbon ferrochrome 
has been increased at an economically at- 
tractive market price. 

3. Assisting in establishment of manu- 
facture of new metallurgical product: 
Through volume required by the Govern- 
ment contract the economic and feasible 
manufacture of a new metallurgical product, 
which has now proven to be cost saving to 
the steel industry, has been established. 

We wish to thank you and your deputy, 
Commissioner A. J. Walsh, of the Emergency 
Procurement Service, for your foresight in 
recognizing the responsibility of converting 
these ores by Pacific Northwest Alloys, and 
negotiating the contract with the company. 
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The success of the operation has certainly 
vindicated your judgment. 
Yours sincerely, 
L. W. MarKkHaAM, General Manager. 





Latin America Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Christianity and Crisis, issue of 
July 11, 1955: 

LATIN AMERICA TODAY 
(By Eugene L. Stockwell) 


For a few days each year Latin America 
captures United States newspaper headlines. 
Last year the invasions of Guatemala and 
Costa Rica awakened us to the turmoil south 
of our border. To many Latin America ap- 
pears to be a distant volcano, unnoticed 
most of the time, which occasionally erupts 
to our annoyance and confusion. Yet the 
volcano will not be silenced. Revolution 
follows revolution, southern governments 
request economic aid, social unrest prevails. 
United States leaders and politicians travel 
southward to inquire earnestly about politi- 
cal and economic needs, to patch up totter- 
ing policies, to silence opposition, to under- 
stand this land in ferment. In recent months 
Latin America has received many such vis- 
itors, headed by Vice President Nrxon in the 
Caribbean, Secretary Dulles at the Caracas 
Conference, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
around the continent. 

What is happening today in Latin Amer- 
ica? What is the overall situation south of 
of the Rio Grande? Any attempt to answer 
such a query suffers inevitably from wide 
generalizations. To lump together Uru- 
guay’s stable democracy, Bolivia’s social revo- 
lution, and Venezuela’s bloody dictatorship, 
is close to preposterous. Yet there are gen- 
eral trends visible which enable us to grasp 
Latin America’s essential problems and pro- 
vide a framework within which Latin Ameri- 
can developments should be interpreted. 

The 20 Latin American nations have a pop- 
ulation roughly equivalent to that of the 
United States, and live in a geographical 
area almost three times the size of the United 
States. For a century and a half, since in- 
dependence was won from European tute- 
lage, the dominant notes in Latin America 
have been political instability, economic 
chaos, and social unrest. The roots of much 
of this reach back to colonial history. The 
protests against oppressive Spanish and Por- 
tuguese colonial policies catapulted Latin 
American nations into a freedom which they 
desperately needed but for which they were 
sorely unprepared. They had little tradition 
of democratic representation. There were 
few, if any, norms of humanitarianism, de- 
spite the strong influence of the Roman 
Church in the colonies. A medieval feudal- 
ism prevailed in the economic and social 
spheres. It was inevitable that the growing 
pains of incipient nations should be severe. 
They are still felt throughout most of Latin 
America as it struggles to attain maturity 
and respect amid the speed of an indus- 
trial age. 

The amazing fact is not that there is polit- 
ical and economic instability in Latin Amer- 
ica; it is that in a relatively short period of 
time many of these nations, sensing their 
opportunities and _ responsibilities, have 
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evolved rapidly toward some measure of de- 
mocracy. What has happened in Uruguay in 
the past 50 years indicates what can happen. 
From fratricidal civil conflicts it has moved 
to a stable democratic organization, enlight- 
ened social legislation, and a liberty which 
is most remarkable. But in most of Latin 
America it is precisely at this point of politi- 
cal and economic evolution and revolution 
that serious storm warnings have been ap- 
pearing in recent years. 

Latin America’s destiny depends solely on 
its relations with the United States. Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt's good neighbor 
policy spelled great hope for Latin-American 
democrats. The abrogation of the Platt 
amendment, the 1933 proclamation of the 
principle of nonintervention, the President's 
1936 trip to Buenos Aires, the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, the interchange of pro- 
fessors, and the general interest taken in 
good hemispheric relations meant much to 
Latin America, and created a vast reservoir 
of good will toward the United States. The 
tragedy is that the gains of the thirties are 
being dissipated in the fifties. In 1947 there 
were only five dictatorships in Latin Amer- 
ica, and two of them were tottering. But 
today over half the Latin-American nations 
are suffering the ruthless despotism of total- 
itarian regimes, and there is no assurance 
that the pendulum has as yet swung all the 
way to the right. 

Latin American democrats are tempted to 
cast much of the blame for these late de- 
velopments on the United States. Their 
arguments cannot be shrugged off easily. 
They point repeatedly to three failings in 
recent United States policies which have 
adversely affected our Southern neighbors. 
These criticisms point up the condition of 
Latin America today. 


I 


In the first place, many feel there has been 
a distortion of the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion. Hailed as the bulwark of freedom at 
the 1933 Montevideo Conference, it has been 
transmuted into a refuge for despicable dic- 
tators. The doctrine was much needed after 
the “big stick’ policies of Theodore Roose- 
velt, who relied on the Marines to compel 
obedience to United States decisions. No 
Latin American regrets the passing of the 
“big stick”’ era. But the protection of weak 
sovereignties, implicit in the doctrine of non- 
intervention, has of late been turned into a 
protection of the despot from international 
scrutiny as he violates the most elemental 
human rights. Over-rapid recognition of in- 
surgent military regimes has bolstered up 
dictatorships imposed in open violation of 
national constitutions. Economic and mili- 
tary aid has been distributed indiscrim- 
inately to dictators as well as freedom-loving 
governments, often supporting the repres- 
sion of liberties or fortifying military cliques 


which subsequently have rebelled against 
legally constituted governments. The 
United States turned a deaf ear to the 


clamor of Latin American democrats who 
could not bear to witness the 1954 hemi- 
spheric conference at Caracas held on the 
doorstep of Venezuela's Pérez Jiménez, a 
vicious tyrant by any standard. This seemed 
to many a peculiar interpretation of the doc- 
trine of nonintervention. Democatic Costa 
Rica refused to attend the Conference for 
this very reason, though its President José 


Figueres is a fast friend of the United 
States. The Organization of American 
States, in which the dictators hold the vot- 


ing power, struck off the agenda of the 
Caracas Conference all consideration of pro- 
tection of human rights, among other items 
dear to Latin American democrats, in order 
as one put it, “not to mention the noose in 
the home of the hanged.” The United States 
consented. The responsibilities of demo- 
cratic world leadership that the United 
States has assumed should not be negated 
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by a too rigid doctrine of nonintervention 
At least in the realms of diplomatic courte- 
sies, moral influence and economic aid, de- 
mocracies can be favored as against dictator- 
ships without violating nonintervention. 

What are the limits of nonintervention> 
At what point does nonintervention become 
covert intervention against the weak in favor 
of the strong? These are not questions that 
admit easy answers. One might hope, how- 
ever, that the United States be more po- 
litically realistic in its dealings with Latin 
America, and if it must recognize the exist. 
ence of corrupt governments and maintain 
formal relations with them, at least it might 
refrain from giving political, economic, and 
military aid to those who mock the very 
freedoms we choose to defend in our world- 
wide struggle against communism. Cer. 
tainly there is cause for gratitude in the 
United States prompt support of Costa 
Rican democracy against the recent invasion 
encouraged by Somoza’s Nicarazua dictator- 
ship. The same may be said of President 
Eisenhower s refreshing decision to aid the 
revolutionary government of Bolivia. Yet. 
there is much that could be done to avoid 
entangling alliances with Trujillo, Peron, 
Odria, Pérez Jiménez and others of similar 
caliber, 

Ir 

The Communists are active in Latin Amer- 
ica. Just how successful they have been so 
far is most difficult to determine sut it is 
certain that we make a great mistake if we 
interpret Latin America merely in terms of 
the global tension between communism and 
democratic freedom. The facts simply do 
not fit that pattern. The understandable 
concern of the United States to fight com- 
munism at every turn has carried over to its 
dealings with Latin America. However 
watchful Latin American countries must be 
for Communist infiltration, the supreme 
issue at the moment in Latin America is not 


between communism and democratic free- 
dom, but between non-Communist totali- 
tarianism and democratic freedoms. Seem- 
ingily the United States has been beguiled 
into supporting those who are most out- 
spoken against communism—the dictators— 
and thereby has aided and abetted the very 
regimes that foster the conditions which 
ultimately could be most propicious for 
communism. 

The Guatemala episode is enlightening. 
Prior to 1944 Jorge Ubico was Guatemala’s 


iron-hand dictator. The average per capita 
income in Guatemala was about $77 per year, 
as compared with $1,680 in the United States. 
About 2 percent of the people owned 70 per- 
cent of the land. About 50 percent of the 
population owned no shoes. The country had 
one of the highest infant mortality rates in 


the world. Illiteracy reached at least 70 per- 
cent. Ubico, the dictator, served United 
States interests almost slavishly, going to the 


extent of cruelly persecuting the population 
of German origin in a bid to please his 
northern neighbor engaged in a war against 
Nazism. The general] condition of the coun- 
try was ripe for some kind of rev i 
and though today it should be obv! 
such conditions are a fertile field 
munism, in the early forties few 
it.. The 1944 revolution deposed Ubico and 
brought in President Arévalo, a sincere demo- 
cratic liberal, who put through many s 
reforms designed to benefit Guatemaia> 
peasantry. Arévalo was later succeeded 
Arbenz, a more willing tool of the Commu 
ists. As Donald Grant of the St. Louis P 
Dispatch has pointed out (in the Journal 
International Affairs, 1955 issue, devoted 
“Problems and Progress in Latin Ameri 
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which journal should be required reading !oF 
anyone desiring to understand pres¢) oar 
Latin America) this was the momen : 
which the United States could have a" 


girded Guatemala’s feeble democracy. 
United States was not interested. +» 
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tional communism was. 


There is no doubt 


cent in subsequent years the Communists 
ved a measure of influence and control in 
e akauasie The United States then felt 
ite ‘to counter Communist gains with 
oa sures Which were most distasteful to the 
vt of Latin America, except to most of the 
nictators. Secretary Dulles turned powerful 
wressure on the Caracas delegates in March, 
s954. to push through an anti-communist 
resolution. In June, 1954, the Castillo Armas 


forces invaded Guatemala from foreign bases 
(principally Honduras) with at least political 
and diplomatic aid from the United States, if 
not more. The rapid downfall of the Arbenz 
re rime is known to all. Castillo Armas is 
now a de facto dictator in his own right, and 
sood many of the social and political gains 
Guatemala made from 1944 to 1954, particu- 
larly during the early years under Arevalo, 
appear to be in danger, if they have not 
alre idy been lost. 

There are many lessons to be learned from 
Guatemala. One is that the United States 
aid, given at the right moment—1944—would 
probably have avoided the unfortunate turn 
of events in 1954. Another is that the sup- 
port of dictatorships such as Ubico’s, which 
themselves pose threats to democracy com- 
parable to the threats of communism, may 
only result in easing the task of interna- 
If the United States 
uses the Communist yardstick to guide its 
foreign policy in Latin America, it runs the 
real danger of supporting the wrong side, 
unless it extends the yardstick to include 
th 
in 


tional communism. 


e conditions which give rise to communism 

the first place. 

An encouraging step in the right direction 
is occurring in Bolivia. Prior to 1952 the 
Bolivian Indian lived under unspeakably 
sordid conditions. For decades the country 
had been at the mercy of the Patino tin em- 
pire, which could hardly have perpetrated 
greater devastation on Bolivia had it ravaged 
the country systematically. Pre-1952 Bo- 
livia is comparable to pre-1944 Guatemala. 
In 1952, under the inspired leadership of 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, a new era began. 
During the past 3 years Paz Estenssoro has 
nationalized the mines, extended the right 
to vote, carried through an agrarian reform, 

i generally attempted to improve the lot 


{ the underprivileged. Yet these have been 
xceedingly dificult years for Bolivia. The 
iackles of decades cannot be shaken off 
Bolivia has baffling economic prob- 

s to deal with. The United States must 


‘om now. President Eisenhower has heart- 
‘ed democratic Latin America by tendering 
pport to the Paz Estenssoro government. 
‘is to be hoped that Congress will not deny 
vivia Its greatest opportunity in the name 

economy on,foreign aid. A relatively 


: am sunt of aid in these crucial years 
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lvia, as well as to other democratic 
é uments, can mean much to Latin Amer- 
“4 and to the United States as well, 


I1t vr 
A third area of very great concern to Latin 


er 


. Tica is its economic life. Problems in 
an Stes are extremely complex. A good 
lated as ae southern neighbors accumu- 
oe nsiderable dollar and sterling re- 
ide oe World War II, and for a time 


recom. 1° Fely on these, but now those 
the a “4 are expended. From 1945 to 1953 
a “r capita income in Latin America rose 
ek daa ae year, a remarkable increase. 
curve han * the last few years this upward 
ane ‘s tended to fall off. Latin America 
‘edie: . to the United States for aid in 
iat ean ulld up its savings which in turn 
‘ames a firmer basis for local in- 
interest « and reinvestment. It is to the 
aaa St of the United States to provide such 
+ ot Latin America offers a huge market 
<,, United States products, just as the United 
vases 1s the major market for Latin Amer- 
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ican exports. It is estimated that an an- 
nual average of $627 million have been in- 
vested in Latin America from foreign sour- 
ces (principally from the United States) in 
recent years. But to continue Latin Amer- 
ica’s economic expansion at the rate of the 
past decade there is an annual need of $1,000 
million during the coming few years. From 
whatever source it may come, that amount 
is needed to assist Latin America to greater 
economic self-sufficiency. It should be 
noted that what is requested is not a grant 
or a gift. Latin America wishes loans on 
reasonable terms, and expects to repay them 
as it is already doing. (The figures in this 
paragraph are taken from Serge Fliegers, 
“The Financing of Latin American Economic 
Development” in the Journal of Internation- 
al Affairs, mentioned previously, p. 56.) 

Where will the help come from? This is 
the crucial issue which caused some hard 
feeling at the Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro last year. It in- 
volves one of the attitudes dearest to the 
Eisenhower administration which can cause 
trouble in our relations with Latin America. 
There are four principal sources: (1) private 
investors, who exact more for servicing the 
loans and who generally do not allow long 
repayment periods, (2) the Export-Import 
Bank, financed by the United States, (3) the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, financed primarily by the 
United States, and (4) some type of hemi- 
spheric bank or fund designed to meet the 
needs of Latin American nations on easier 
terms than those required elsewhere. This 
last was the proposal many countries carried 
to Rio, only to meet the opposition of the 
United States. Why? Surely there are 
many reasons, but one which causes deep 
concern is that the present administration 
relies heavily on the wide expansion of pri- 
vate investments. The support given by 
our Government to the New Orleans invest- 
ment conference recently is an indication of 
this. Repeated pronouncements such as 
those of Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and Mr. 
Henry Holland of the Department of State, 
are disquieting in that they indicate that 
our Government would leave the main in- 
vestment task in private hands. In a word, 
the job is given to those who make it most 
difficult for Latin America to accept the 
financing. 

Beneath this insistence on private invest- 
ment lies a deeper attitude which, Latin 
Americans suspect, influences our leaders’ 
thinking. Latin America is thought of pri- 
marily as a profitable investment market. 
Financing left to private investors, despite 
current talk of partnership, would seem to 
place Latin Americans at something of a 
disadvantage, for the major benefits would 
accrue to the stronger partners, the investors. 
But what is profitable for United States busi- 
ness is not necessarily the best international 
policy. If investments siphon off too much 
profit the inevitable result will be retaliatory 
restrictions which close down the country 
to future investments. Such a policy will 
also foster hatred toward the United States. 
No nation enjoys being thought of as a lush 
field for foreign profit, least of all Latin 
American nations which have suffered the 
results of disastrous economic imperialism 
during the past century. Latin America 
should not be considered a bridge to better 
profits for the United States investors. It 
should be seen as a series of respected and 
important communities which are essential 
partners in world democracy. In the meas- 
ure that our economic aid helps to undergird 
democratic governments, to raise living 
standards, and to contribute toward a greater 
degree of self-sufficiency, we are performing a 
task which will be profitable in the best 
sense, both for us, for Latin America, and for 
the world at large. 

Latin America ceased to be a series of colo- 
nies over a century ago. In recent times it 
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has been throwing off the shackles of eco- 
nomic imperialism. These nations have 
struggled toward a new consciousness of na- 
tional self-respect. The concomitant con- 
fusion, with varying degrees of militarism 
and corruption, has enabled dictators to turn 
events to their own advantage. Yet Latin 
Americans have never ceased to fight for their 
freedom from tyrants without and within. 
The United States has a golden opportunity 
to aline itself with the democratic aspira- 
tions of Latin America that will rebound to 
our mutual well-being for years to come. 





Address by James P. McGranery at Com- 
mencement Exercises of Central Catho- 
lic High School, Allentown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by the 
Honorable James P. McGranery, recently 
Attorney General of the United States, 

delivered by him at the 26th commence- 
ment exercises of Central Catholic High 
School, at Allentown, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


With the permission of Monsignor Fink, 
Father Daday, right reverend monsignori, 
reverend fathers, reverend and dear sisters, 
lay members of the faculty, parents of the 
graduates, and other guests, I am grateful 
for the privilege of speaking to you who are 
members of the class of 1955 on this happy 
occasion, as you receive your diplomas from 
the Allentown Central Catholic High School, 
here in Rockne Hall, whose cornerstone was 
solemnly laid by his beloved eminence, 
Cardinal Dougherty, almost a decade and a 
half ago. 

Less than 30 years have passed since his 
eminence authorized the building of the 
Monsignor Masson Memorial High School at 
the request of your right reverend director, 
Monsignor Fink—now prothonotary apostolic 
and vicar forane—whose priestly vision, 
genius for administration, and scholarship 
inspired him to create a most fitting tribute 
to the memory of Monsignor Masson: an 
institution that was to educate, in the true 
sense, succeeding generations of the youth 
of Allentown and her surrounding commu- 
nities, from Lehigh Valley’s 48 parishes ex- 
tending south to Doylestown and Boyertown, 
west to Kutztown, north to Palmerton, and 
east to Hellertown. 

The Central Catholic High School, largest 
coeducational Catholic high school in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has grown 
under the sound administration of Monsig- 
nor Fink and the capable direction of Rev- 
erend Father Huesman as well as of your 
able and learned principal, Father Daday, 
guiding a devoted and highly trained faculty 
of priests, Sisters, and lay-teachers who have 
dedicated their skills in pedagogy and their 
gifts of leadership to preparing young Penn- 
sylvanians for careers as citizens of the 
United States and citizens of heaven. 

Your education has been made possible by 
your parents, faithful trustees of your tem- 
poral and eternal futures, who have sacri- 
ficed to make financially possible Allentown's 
Catholic Central High School, at the samo 
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time contributing through taxes to the sup- 
port of the public schools. Thus, your par- 
ents and guardians have been true to their 
obligations to God, to country, to the com- 
munity, and to you; and they have lessened 
the burden of school taxation for their neigh- 
bors of other faiths. 

Sisters of St. Francis; Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary; Sisters of St. 
Joseph; Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, and Sisters of Mercy have bestowed 
upon your school a great gift: The endow- 
ment of their lives. All the knowledge they 
have gained in graduate study of the arts 
and sciences, and the most advanced theories 
of teaching—are made available to students 
so fortunate as to be enrolled in this school. 
More than this, however, they share with 
each student the goodness, the holiness 
which light their own days. For no one can 
walk with the “wisdom of holiness,’’ without 
becoming in some degree wise or in some 
measure holy. 

Whether you have taken the academic or 
college preparatory course, the commercial 
or the general or the home economics course, 
you have been educated spiritually, intellec- 
tually, socially, and physically. Your nat- 
ural abilities have been cultivated and de- 
veloped. You have been led to study the re- 
lations of man to his creator and to all of 
creation. 

While your mind has been trained to 
think, your character has been formed to 
meet the challenges of approaching matur- 
ity. Indeed, the teachers who have guided 
you in exploring the paths of learning, have 
sought to help you achieve to the fullest 
the Christian idea of man—unique among 
Goa@’s creatures. sublime in dignity and 
eternal in worth; because: 

“God created man to His own image: to 
the image of God He created him.” (Gene- 
sis 1:27). 

On this concept of the individual, in the 
Christian tradition and the culture of our 
western civilization rest. If secularism, 
materialism, atheism were to become domi- 
nant, then civilization would fail, culture 
would be dissipated, and our society—the 
Government of this Republic—would in- 
evitably perish. 

Penn’s Woods were explored first by God- 
fearing men: the Swedish, then the Dutch 
and, finally, followers of William Penn who 
counseled that the authority of God must 
be first in men’s minds and hearts if they 
were to survive in freedom. 

The Declaration of Independence began 
the life of our Nation by asserting— 

“That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” 
and thus made way for the Constitution and 
its first 10 amendments, founding these 
United States on the Christian idea of man. 

This great Nation will exist only as long 
as it remains true to its basic ideal of man’s 
intrinsic dignity: our inheritance from the 
Saviour, who exalted the duties of temporal 
citizenship by His partaking of them. 

Hence, it is that the Christian fulfills his 
obligations by working among his fellows in 
society, to preserve the legacy of Christian 
culture, the inheritance of Catholic think- 
ing, the only firm foundation for good 
government: respect and reverence for the 
authority of God as delegated to public 
officials through the action of the electorate. 

The good citizen is loyal to God; to coun- 
try: to God’s image in his neighbor and in 
himself. He prepares for the Kingdom oi 
Heaven by performing his duties as a citizen 
of these United States which, in God’s 
providence, safeguards the democratic idea: 
freedom to develop in accordance with the 
natural law and thus to prepare for his final 
destiny. 

u have been blessed in your school 
the priests, the sisters and the lay 
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instructors are united in their interpreta- 
tion of truth, presented through a course of 
studies which fits you to bring your powers 
to fruition and to live in the harmony of 
justice and love, the happy way of life. 

The habit of discipline which you have 
acquired is the secret of an ordered life— 
the “tranquility of order” that is peace. 
Yours will be a well-balanced future be- 
cause you have had the benefit of a balanced 
curriculum. 

The Middle Atlantic and Maryland Ac- 
crediting Association has long since con- 
ferred accreditation upon your school, thus 
affirming that your diploma is a passport to 
any university or college in which you desire 
to pursue higher education, as have so many 
hundreds of the graduates of prior years. 
Nevertheless the true seal of Central Catho- 
lic High School's excellence is in the im- 
print that those graduates have placed upon 
their own lives and the lives of their neigh- 
bors in this beautiful valley and beyond— 
through their service of God in whatever 
vocation they have chosen. 

For, to paraphrase the thought of a great 
professor, this secondary school, as you well 
know, has been: 

“Enough of an industry to enable the stu- 
dent to learn, at first hand, the meaning of 
hard work and business management; 
enough of a self-governing city to enable 
him to learn in it the rudiments of politics; 
enough of a laboratory to enable him to 
learn scientific method; enough of a mu- 
seum, a theater and a concert hall to en- 
able him to learn how to appreciate the 
fine arts; enough of a guild workshop to en- 
able him to learn the fundamentals of pro- 
fessional craftsmanship and ethical coop- 
eration; enough of a school to enable him 
to study and meditate; enough of a mon- 
astery to enable him to contemplate and 
serve God.” 

Needless to say, I am not suggesting that 
each of you will sing of creation as did 
Caedmon, 13 centuries age, in the double 
monastery presided over by the valiant Saint 
Hilda of Whitby, whose splendor of being, and 
recorded prudence as administrator, student, 
scholar and religious have illumined the his- 
tory of her sanctity, and transmuted into 
legend the legion of her friendships. 

Nevertheless, whether you go as a religious 
or as a member of the laity, into the paths 
of this world, you will find the reality of 
peace, the serenity of beauty, if you advance 
with the gentle courtesy of Saint Francis of 
Assisi; if you seek knowledge with the logical 
comprehension of the perennial philsopher, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas; if you serve God and 
our country in the spirit of Saint Thomas 
More, who was ever ‘“‘the king's good servant, 
but God's first.” 

Today, you join a procession of distin- 
guished alumnae and alumni who have been 
graduated in other years from the Central 
Catholic High School of Allentown, and you 
are joined in this brave fellowship by the 
thousands of graduates of the many other 
Catholic high schools and academies of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia which, through 
the wisdom, zeal, and courage of His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend John F. O'Hara, of 
the Order of the Holy Cross, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, are increasing in number while 
maintaining the high standard of scholastic 
achievement and spiritual vision of the pres- 
ently existing schools. 

You face a future that baffles even the so- 
called statesmen, scientists, scholars, and 
leaders of an older generation. The shadow 
of the A-bomb and the H-bomb and the 
U-bomb casts the gloom of fear and uncer- 
tainty over tomorrow's world for our brothers 
here and abroad. 

The darkness is not born, however, of the 
nuclear age—-which could usher in a new era 
of constructive achievement. It is the 
shade resulting from an eclipse of God’s 
everlasting love of His creatures and of all 
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creation. The dark moon of the 

Soviet is striving to black-out the ce 
our universe, our divine source of 
truth, and justice; faith, love, and ho 

Instincitvely, our neighbors know th 
peace gestures now being offered by the men 
of the Kremlin are reappearances in reno. 
vated guise of the same strategy that Stalin 
described in his book, “Problems of Lenn, 
ism,’’ when he said: " 

“We used the mighty weapon of 
created mass sympathy for our revolution, © 
both in the west among the workers and in 
the east among oppressed people.” 

We are reminded that the motto of com: 
munism has not changed since Russia's 
favorite textbook: The Road to Victory 
stated: 7 

“If you want to begin a war, talk peace.” 

The Russians recognize no rules, no post 
tive law. They have revived the tactic of 
deceit, which, after all, is no newer than the 
Trojan Horse. Although they retreat from 
the well-armed foe, even more, they fear the 
strength of good against evil, of truth 
against falsehood. They have enlarged their 
dominion over the souls of men, not through 
superior armies and armaments, but rather 
by infiltrating and softening further the a). 
ready weak moral fiber of those whom they 
have later enslaved. They have not laid 
waste the factories, the cities, and the coun. 
tryside. They have devastated the strong. 
hold of religion, the city within, the arsenal 
of the democratic idea, man’s freedom to be. 
lieve and follow God, 

For, with satanic shrewdness, they cringe 
before the legions of God. 

“We know that to them that love God, all 
things work together unto good.” (Romans 
8: 25.) 

And so, the forces of the atheistic Soviet 
can never triumph—either through the con- 
test of war or the subterfuge of a false 
peace—over a nation whose citizens enshrine 
the divine citizen of earth and heaven in 
their hearts. 

Today's darkness will disappear before the 
brightness of tomorrow—and the fear of this 
hour will pass—if we restore God to His 
citadel in the souls of our brothers; for, a 
Dante phrased it: 

“In Thy will, God, is our peace.” 
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Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land ia 
Louisiana? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres ol undes 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low cost drainage. 

Of this total, Louisiana has more than 
2.769.000 acres waiting tc be brought into 
agricultural production, when and 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 42 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of a 
Nation at least 50 times as much for a 
acre developed in the proposed — 
billion-dollar upper Colorado Rive 
project. 

The Congress might as well appro 
ate money to grow bananas on do 
Peak as to approve the upper Colora 
River project. 
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Dealing With the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Dealing With the Rus- 
sians,” written by David W. Hacker and 
published in the Arkansas Gazette of 
July 3, 1955. I invite the attention of 
Senators to this very excellent article 
because it demonstrates the extremely 
interesting analogy between the present 
action of the Communists and the ac- 
tion of the Russians before the begin- 
ning of this century in the illegal de- 
tention of American citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

DraLiInc WITH THE RussIaNs—IT Was THE 
Task OF DISTINGUISHED ADOPTED SON OF 
ArKANsAS To HELP Free Five AMERICANS 
From A PRISON AT VLADIVOSTOK—THE CASE 
or 1896 Orrers A PARALLEL TO PROBLEMS OF 
ToDAy 


(By David W. Hacker) 


A gnarled hand laboriously scratches a 
line next to a long row of etched lines in a 
plaster or wood wall. 

A stub of a pencil presses ever so lightly 
on a scrap of paper, 

It’s July 4. 

But to the nameless dozens (or hundreds) 
of American citizens in bondage in Russian 
prisons, firecrackers, parades, and family 
gatherings are but memories, 

July 4 is Just another day. One day closer 
to freedom from Russian captivity. 

So it was on July 4, 1896. Five American 
seamen (in place of today’s airmen and sol- 
diers) spent the day in a Vladivostok Jail, 
wondering when their day of independence 
would come. 

They had been in prison since the previous 
November. They would be free in another 6 
Months. But they didn’t know it at the time. 

The incident suggests that a Russian is a 
Russian first—and a Communist or an im- 
Perlalist second. The experiences of today 
and of the last century show a parallel— 
that our diplomats face exactly the same 
stubborn wall of resistance in their dealings 
With their Russian counterparts. 

Our present Ambassador, Charles Bohlen, 
has had little notable success in gaining in- 
formation, let alone the release, of the Amer- 
leans held by the Soviets. 

. aety-nine years ago, it fell to an Arkansan 

Olding down the post of Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Russia, to press for the 
freedom of the five American seamen. 
Sg diplomat was Clifton Rodes Breckin- 
ae, Arkansan, born of the famed Breck- 
2, 1846 a at Lexington, Ky., November 

» 1846, had multiple careers and left as a 
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legacy a daughter who has spread the family 
mame even wider. 

For the whole period of this Nation’s his- 
tory, the Breckinridges have written their 
pages of merit. 

John Breckinridge, friend of Madison and 
Jefferson and Attorney General under the 
latter, is credited with helping to write the 
“Kentucky Resolutions” which protested the 
alien and sedition laws of the John Adams 
administration; a son, Joseph Cabell Breck- 
inridge, though only 34 at the time of his 
death, was secretary of state in Kentucky; 
and Joseph’s son, John Cabell Breckinridge, 
was elected Vice President in 1856 on a ticket 
headed by James Buchanan—the youngest 
ever elected. 

John Cabell Breckinridge—father of the 
Arkansas Breckindridge—was nominated by 
Akransas for the presidency in 1860, but he 
withdrew at the Democratic convention at 
Charleston, 8S. C. When that convention 
failed to nominate, he later was named by a 
reconvened convention at Baltimore to op- 
pose Abraham Lincoln. When Kentucky 
proclaimed neutrality, Breckinridge lost Sen- 
ate seat by opposing war policy. Joining 
Confederacy, he was major general 3 years, 
became Secretary of War in 1865, advised 
Gen. J. E. Johnston on surrender, helped 
President Jefferson Davis pack for an at- 
tempted flight westward, then fled to Eng- 
land via Cuba. He later returned to his 
native Kentucky, where he resumed the 
practice of law. 

It was in 1870 that Clifton R. Breckin- 
ridge moved to Arkansas. He had been edu- 
cated at Washington (now Washington and 
Lee) College in Virginia, though bad eye- 
sight had forced him to quit his studies 
before graduation. At 15, he had entered 
the Confederate Army as a private at the 
outbreak of the War, later shifting to the 
Navy where he was a midshipman. 

At Pine Bluff, Breckinridge undertook life 
as a cotton planter, and engaged in the 
commission business there. 

In 1882, he entered politics, being elected 
Congressman at large on the Democrat 
ticket. Two years later, he stood for the 
congressional seat from the second district 
and was elected—a seat he held until 1894— 
with one significant break. 

When he lost the Democratic nomination 
in the primaries of 1894 to Judge John Little, 
Breckinridge was appointed on July 19, 1894, 
to one of the most important diplomatic 
posts ever offered an Arkansan. Breckin- 
ridge resigned his congresional seat on Au- 
gust 15. 

Breckinridge’s life is an illuminated— 
though generally unknown—page in Arkan- 
sas’ history. 

The Gazette editorially said of his ap- 
pointment at the time: “The appointment 
of the Honorable Clifton R. Breckinridge to 
the Russian mission is one of the handsomest 
compliments that has ever been paid to Ar- 
kansas. * * *” 

Although he served but 3 years in the St. 
Petersburg post, Breckinridge was involved 
in a number of cases with strange parallels 
to modern times. Had he lived beyond De- 
cember 3, 1932, Breckinridge would have 
been among the first to say a Russian is a 
Russian first and an Imperialist or a Com- 
munist second. 

Most of Breckinridge’s efforts while in 
Russia were concerned with the release of 


American citizens seized by Russian officials 
in much the same manner as American fliers 
and citizens are being held by Russia and 
satellite nations today. 

The case of the seamen—all seal hunters— 
is celebrated as the Robben Island incident, 
little known but significant in showing the 
consistency of Russian attitude toward for- 
eigners. 

The first knowledge Breckinridge had of the 
incident came, curiously enough, not from 
Russia, but the United States. The Depart- 
ment of State, on November 13, 1895, dis- 
patched a telegram to Breckinridge inquir- 
ing of a report that a number of sealers had 
been seized. 

Two days later Breckinridge replied to 
Washington that he had “no official news” of 
the seizures. The same day he called on 
Count Kapnitz, who told the American Min- 
ister that he had heard nothing of the sei- 
zures but warned “his Government would 
deal with the greatest severity with seal 
poachers.” 

On November 30 Breckinridge reported to 
Washington by cable the following transla- 
tion of an article which had appeared in the 
November 7 issue of the St. Petersburg No- 
voe Vremia: “Foreign pirates continue to 
make attacks on Russian industry in the 
Bering and Okhotsk.” The article said the 
Russian ship Yatka had seized 17 poaching 
schooners at the Isle of Seals (Robben Is- 
land), in the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Breckinridge learned from Russian sources 
at last that 17 men had been tried January 
12-24, 1896, at Vladivostok. All were report- 
ed to have pleaded guilty. 

Early in the spring of 1896, the mayor and 
top Officials of San Francisco petitioned for 
information on rumors that the seamen had 
been sentenced to 17 years in chains. 

Russian officials denied this and said the 
usual sentence for poaching was only 2 years. 

Finally, on June 15, 1896, Chichkine, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, released to Breck- 
inridge the names of the five Americans. All 
San Franciscans, they were Steven Brenan, 
Roger Sheehy, James Mulloney, Frank Peter- 
son, and Edward Howe. 

Chichkine said the 5 had received only 
18-month* prison terms. He brushed off 
Breckinridge’s pleas for further consulta- 
tion on the matter by saying the cases were 
entirely in the hands of provincial officials. 

The five Americans submitted petitions 
for pardons but they were denied by the 
Government. 

The prison sentences expired between 
January 25 and February 6, 1897, “earlier,” 
noted Breckinridge in his final dispatch to 
the Department of State, “than he had an- 
ticipated.” 

Another case Breckinridge handled was 
that of John Ginzburg, a Russian-born but 
American-naturalized citizen. 

Ginzburg had emigrated to the United 
States at the age of 14. A number of years 
later, he took a trip to Europe and applied for 
a visa to enter Russia. United States diplo- 
matic officials refused to issue the visa be- 
cause of past Russian maltreatment and re- 
fusal to approve visas of United States pass- 
ports in favor of Jews. 

A man of stubborn if perhaps a little 
“addle-headed” bent, Ginzburg took matters 
in his own hands and slipped across the 
border. He was promptly arrested and im- 
prisoned. The Russians charged that Ginz- 
burg had fled Russia to escape evading the 
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compulsory conscription, despite the fact 
he had left the country 4 years before he 
was subject to conscription. 

t took Breckinridge nearly 2 years of per- 
sistent hammering at Russian Government 
doors before he gained Ginzburg’s release. 
In one of many letters to Russian officials, 
Breckinridge said to Prince Lcbanow: 

“To charge an offense as a subject at so 
tender an age (14) is to anticipate by a great 
leap the obligations of manhood; and the 
fact that he seems to have been in America, 
beginning in extreme youth, at the time any 
public obligation would have matured here, 
presents in this particular the antagonistic 
principles and laws of the two countries at 
their most pronounced points of difference.” 

Ginzburg was released January 16, 1895, 
and allowed to leave the country. 

While Breckinridge used the utmost in tact 
and diplomacy all through the involved pro- 
ceedings, he actually had little sympathy 
with Ginzburg as an individual. Ginzburg 
had flouted diplomatic advice in the first 
place by entering Russia without a visa. 

During Ginzburg’s imprisonment, Breck- 
inridge wrote to the United States State De- 
partment, “I don’t think I ever knew of a 
man who more persistently disregarded the 
advice he sought or seemingly tried harder to 
get into prison.” 

It also fell to Breckinridge to plead the 
right of missionaries to seek asylum on Rus- 
sian soil, a duty which has current mean. 
Father Georges Bissonnette was expelled 
from Russia only in the past few months, 
the latest victim of a Russian refusal to treat 
all churches equally. 

Other problems that Breckinridge dealt 
with during his stay in Russia—all of which 
bear a likeness to problems that plague this 
country’s diplomatic representatives in Rus- 
sia today—included the right of foreigners 
to own real estate and to do business in 
Russia. 

Breckenridge left the diplomatic service in 
December of 1897 but he served in one more 
government post. 

In June of 1900 he was named to the 
Dawes Commission which was engaged in 
distributing the estates of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians of the then Indian terri- 
tory (Oklahoma). That job lasted until 
July of 1905, and he returned to Pine Bluff, 
later moving to Fort Smith. 

In 1917, Breckinridge was named a Sebas- 
tian County delegate to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

While living at Fort Smith, he also organ- 
ized the Arkansas Valley Trust Co. As a 
Pine Biuff resident in the early 1900s, he 
helped found the YMCA there. ~ 

Breckinridge retired in the early 1920s, 
probably shortly after his wife Katherine 
Carson Breckinridge, a native of Memphis, 
died in 1921. He was listed as a resident of 
Fort Smith in the 1927 Directory of Ameri- 
can Congress. 

About 1930, Breckinridge moved to Wend- 
over, Ky., to be with his daughter, Mary 
Breckinridge, founder of the famed Frontier 
Nursing Service, which has meant so much 
to the hill folks of Kentucky. 


Breckinridge died at Wendover in 1932, 


Expanding United States Investments 
Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the text of an informative 
article from Sunday’s July 17 New York 
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Times, concerning a current meeting in 
Geneva on the important problem of in- 
creasing the flow of private foreign capi- 
tal throughout the world, particularly 
into underdeveloped areas. ‘This has 
long been a subject of deep interest to 
me, as indicated by my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 7, 1955, 
on pages 6568-6570. 

In order to encourage the flow of such 
capital, certain unnecessary and self- 
defeating restrictions imposed by various 
foreign countries should be removed. I 
cite one such restriction, interference 
with independent accounting on foreign 
investments. 

Mr President, I have been pleased to 
hear from Mr. Alden C. Smith, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the American Institute of Accountants, 
relative to the necessity for greater free- 
dom on the part of American businesses 
to employ their own accountants in con- 
nection with auditing of investments 
auditing of investments overseas. 

There has been too much of a tendency 
for some foreign countries to impose nui- 
sance restrictions on the right of foreign 
national accountants to practice within 
their boundaries. 

I believe that treaties guaranteeing 
such rights on a reciprocal basis are in- 
dispensable to expansion of United States 
investments overseas, and that the super- 
nationalist type restrictions to which I 
have referred are contrary to sound in- 
ternational economic relations. 


I send to the desk, in addition to the 
New York Times clipping giving a gen- 
eral survey, to which I have earlier re- 
ferred, two editorials, one from an Amer- 
ican periodical, the other from a British 
periodical, confirming the necessity for 
freedom of accountancy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the texts of the article 
and the editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 17, 1955] 


Seconp GENEVA TALKS BASED ON FINANCE— 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF UNITED 
NaTIOonNs To Survey CapiraAL FOR SMALL 
NaTIONS—To DEVELOP RESOURCES—SIXTY- 
sIx-Pace Report To SHow How ISOLATION- 
1st VoGue INSPIRED BY DEPRESSION Is 
PASSING 

(By Paul Heffernan) 


While the great powers’ summit represent- 
atives are discussing political coexistence at 
Geneva this week, another international 
meeting in the Swiss city will be busied with 
concerns of the world’s backward nations and 
how foreign private capital might help them. 

Concerned about the little powers will be 
the 20th session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Looming large 
on the agenda is the fifth of a series of con- 
tinuing United Nations studies on the inter- 
national movement of private capital. 

The report is a 66-page survey of the grad- 
ual improvement that has been going on in 
recent years in the private-investment cli- 
mate of most nations of the world. The sur- 
vey reviews scores of legislative efforts made 
in most undeveloped nations to make it 
easier for foreign investors to bring in and 
take out capital. 


ECONOMIC ISOLATION ENDING 


Between the lines of nearly every page can 
be sensed the same idea—that the vogue of 
economic isolationism inspired by the great 
depression is gradually giving way to ac- 
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ceptance of the interdependence of domesti 
and foreign interests on the private-capita 
front. . 

In investment areas where foreign capital 
still tends to be held suspect—such as j 
public-utility enterprises and in extractive 
industries—the new tendency is to pe more 
receptive to foreign private capital than to 
foreign state capital. 

The requirements of other days that for. 
eign capital might not own more than 49 
percent of an enterprise is now largely a 
dead letter. Not one Latin-American nation 
has in effect today any rigid ‘49 percent 
law.” In the Middle East the idea has no 
backing at all. 

Even in India and Pakistan, where for. 
eign ownership of enterprises was for years 
deplored, the issue is being viewed more 
moderately. 

India’s official policy is noncommitta] and 
flexible. In Pakistan, foreign capital is now 
permitted to own up to 60 percent of an ep. 
terprise, 

FRENCH HAVE PROPOSAL 


A proposal has been put forth by the 
French Government to satisfy the interests 
both of foreign investment and “home own. 
ership.” The French proposal calls of estab. 
lishing two categories of equity capital, with 
managerial rights reserved wholly or partly 
to one class of stock. 

The principle of immunizing foreign capi. 
tal from liability to double taxation is gain- 
ing ground all over. Close to 400 tax agree. 
ments are in effect today or under negotia- 
tion between nations. The Government of 
Colombia is sponsoring in the United Na- 
tions a multilateral convention proposing 
that income be taxed exclusively in the 
country from which it is derived. 

Tax-exemption laws to stimulate private 
investment from abroad are likewise becom- 
ing more widespread. Most countries of the 
Far East and Latin America and many in the 
Middle East had adopted such measures, 
Among areas with such tax incentives are 
the British territories of Barbados, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, the Gold Coast, 
Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Nigeria, Trini- 
dad, and the Windward Islands. 

Live concessions have been introduced in 
the Netherlands Antilles, Egypt, Formosa, 
India, Pakistan, Israel, Haiti, and Indonesia. 


LATIN-AMERICAN SURVEY 


Also indicative of the way the wind Is blow- 
ing are measures taken by certain Latin- 
American nations to induce foreign capital 
to develop even mining and oil properties 
and public utilities. The United Nations 
survey cites the following: 

Agentina: After adopting a law 2 years 
ago liberalizing the permissible repatriation 
by foreign interests of capital and earnings, 
the Argentine Government saw fit to go 
even further in the petroleum field by ac- 
quiescing to unrestricted repatriation by for 
eign interests of profits resulting from ex- 
ploitation of oil properties. 

Cuba: Government loans to foreign in- 
terests exploiting oil properties in associa- 
tion with private Cuban capital are forgiven 
if the wildcatting does not pan out. 

Chile: For control over foreign copper en 
terprises. Chile has shifted from a discrim!- 
natory foreign exchange regulation to an 
income tax—a device that will facilitate the 
establishment by such companies o! 4 credit 
against liability to taxation in their ow! 
countries. There is also a Chilean surtax 
on profits, declining with increase in oul 
put, to provide an incentive to expand pro 
duction. 

Peru: To attract foreign capital into the 
public utilities field, Peru has passed 4 1aW 
requiring that consumption rates authorized 
by the Government must be reviewed at least 
every 3 years and will be adjusted whenever 
profits exceed 15 percent or fall below 5 pers 
cent of invested capital. 

By far the greater number of the = 
laws affecting the treatment of foreign CaP 
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i laxing of 
ave as their objectives the re 
6 ene governing the transfer by for- 
aes of the earnings on their capital as 
oa as those affecting outright repatriation 
of the foreign money. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED 


The U. N. report sums up the effect of re- 
cent legislation affecting remittance of for- 
eign capital as follows: 

Argentina: Earnings up to 8 percent of 
capital transferable annually. Capital (in- 
cluding reinvested earnings of up to 8 per- 
cent) repatriable after 10 years in annual 
amounts of 10 to 20 percent of principal. 

Brazil: Foreign capital may leave the 
country freely, subject to the hazards of 
remittance at fluctuating and depreciated 
rates of exchange. Brazil’s multiple foreign 
exchange rate control over the outflow of 
capital is under restudy. 

Chile: Earnings from approved invest- 
ments transferable for 10 to 20 years. Origi- 


nal capital repatriable after & years in 5 


annual installments. 

Colombia: Earnings freely transferable 
and capital freely repatriable. 

Nicaragua: Earnings and capital transfer- 
able without limit at the rate of exchange 
applying to essential imports. 

“Paraguay: Earnings and capital transfer- 
able annually at the free rate of exchange up 
to 20 percent of registered capital. 

Eeypt: Earnings transferable freely at the 
prevailing rate of exchange. Capital re- 
patriable after 5 years at an annual rate not 
exceeding one-fifth of registered value. 

Israel: The present law, which is proposed 
to be liberalized, permits transfer of earn- 
ings or repatriation of capital annually up 
to 10 percent of registered capital. 

Jordan: Earnings freely transferable. Cap- 
{tal repatriable after 1 year in 4 annual in- 
stallments. 

Turkey: No restrictions either on the re- 
mittance of profits abroad or the repatria- 
tion of capital. 

Afghanistan: Earnings transferable and 
capital repatriable freely at the official rate 
of exchange. 

Taiwan: Profits transferable up to 15 per- 
cent of capital, with further remittances 
subject to special approval. Capital repatri- 
able after the second year in annual install- 
ments of not more than 15 percent. 

India: Approved investments—excepting 
stocks hought on the public exchange—re- 
patriable at any time to nationals of other 
than sterling area, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, 

Japan: Capital of approved investments 
repatriable after 2 years at an annual rate of 
20 percent. 

Pakistan: Earnings fully transferable and 
capital repatriable on approved investments, 
a § shares purchased on the public 
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Angeles (Calif.) Times of 
April 7, 1955] 
AUDITING ABROAD 


‘te American investments abroad 
eased if the recommendation 
ican Institute of Accountants 
eet om of auditing across national 

3 implemented. The foreign affairs 
of the institute reports that some 
untries have adopted or proposed 
Ticulons on the practice of ac- 
»\y other than nationals of these 


+.) © countries which are seeking the 
rade a ‘dustrial progress provided by pri- 
‘al, this type of discrimination is 
ted policy. American investors, 
; -Dpe, generally take it for granted 
Done, 4penies in which they put their 

Will be audited by independent cer- 
’ accountants. In the field of 
eas nvestment they are especially con- 
~., _. Sound business and fiscal policies 
tore venturing their capital. 
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A number of treaties concluded between 
the United States and other countries have 
guaranteed reciprocal rights for nationals to 
practice in the fields of accountancy, admin- 
istration and law. The growth of interna- 
tional trade and investment will be in- 
creased, the AIA says if businessmen will 
support the inclusion of similar clauses in 
treaties with all countries in which Ameri- 
can citizens have commercial and financial 
interests. 





[From the London Accountant of 
April 2, 1955] 


AN ESSENTIAL FREEDOM: ACCOUNTANCY SERv- 
ICES FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INVEST- 
MENT 


On another page of this issue, we repro- 
duce the full text of a pamphlet just issued 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
American Institute of Accountants. It 
states in unequivocal terms the belief that 
members of the accountancy profession 
should be allowed to practice wherever their 
clients’ businesses require them to do so and 
that any curtailment of this freedom may 
constitute a real hindrance to international 
trade and investment. 

Businessmen and investors, the Commit- 
tee points out, not only expect the enter- 
prises they put their money into to be au- 
dited by properly qualified accountants, but 
also that they should be allowed to select 
their own auditors for the task. To meet 
this perfectly natural demand, many of the 
larger professional firms in Great Britain and 
the United States have established branches 
in other countries, thus insuring the same 
standard of service to clients throughout 
their organizations. As well as thus provid- 
ing facilities to their clients, these firms have 
also helped to develop the accountancy pro- 
fession in the countries in which they have 
become established. The committee in- 
stances the debt owned by the accountancy 
profession in America to those English and 
Scottish accountants who settled in the 
United States last century primarily to look 
after British interests. 

Unfortunately, there has been a tendency 
by certain countries in recent years to en- 
deavor to restrict the activities of foreign 
accountants within their boundaries. Some 
go so far as to insist that all principals and 
staff employed by foreign firms should be na- 
tionals of the country in which the branch is 
situated. The difficulty of operating in a 
country where such an embargo exists need 
not be stressed. The United States Depart- 
ment of State, recognizing that free choice 
in these matters is essential to good interna- 
tional trade relations, has made specific men- 
tion in recent treaties with other countries 
that both parties should be at liberty to em- 
ploy their own professional and technical ex- 
perts in each other’s territories. 

The opinion of the profession in the United 
Kingdom on this point is similar to that ex- 
pressed by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. In 1951, an act was passed in 
South Africa prohibiting partnerships and 
profit-sharing between accountants resident 
in the Union of South Africa and account- 
ants resident outside the Union. It also pro- 
hibited the use of a firm name which in- 
cluded the name of any person who was not, 
or who had not been during his lifetime, 
ordinarily resident in the Union. Partner- 
ships already in existence on April 12, 1951, 
were not to be subject to the prohibitions 
until October 31, 1956, or such later date as 
would be prescribed. Following successful 
protests by the Council of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, and others, the South African Par- 
liament is now considering an amending 
bill containing provisions which would be 
satisfactory to members of the accountancy 
profession in this country. 

Referring in its report for 1953 to the 
above matter, the council clearly stated its 
belicf that “* * * the ideal arrangement is 
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reciprocity, in all parts of the world, of the 
right to practice under the professional des- 
ignation which the individual accountant 
has obtained by suitable training, experience, 
and examination and that there should be 
no restrictions on the right to enter into 
partnership or agency arrangements with 
properly qualified accountants, whatever may 
be their country of residence.” In the in- 
terests both of the profession and of the 
business community, it is hoped that the 
tolerant opinions of the English and Amer- 
ican institutes will come to be universally 
recognized and accepted. 





Silliman Evans and Amon G. Carter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 2 
weeks ago the Nation lost two of its finest 
leaders in the field of the press, politics, 
and economics. ‘The distinction of their 
life and work is described in Newsweek 
magazine, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article from that magazine 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dovuste Loss 

Two of the most compelling newspaper fig- 
ures of this century left the American scene 
last week. Only hours after attending the 
funeral of his lifelong friend and onetime 
employer, Amon Giles Carter, at Fort 
Worth, Tex., Silliman Evans died of a heart 
attack there. In a week, the profession lost 
two men who, through most of this century, 
had held notably to the old-fashioned idea 
that a newspaper is properly an instrument 
for community leadership and development. 
Fabuolously, the tall, brisk-striding Carter 
spoke up for Fort Worth on every conceiv- 
able count. Ingeniously, the squat bustling 
Evans projected the virtues of Nashville, 
Tenn., and the South. He opposed political 
machines as obstacles to the South’s 
progress. 

Amon Carter was a blacksmith’s son, born 
60 miles from his beloved Fort Worth. At 
his death, the 75-year-old owner and pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram was 
the rich master of a vast estate, 900-acre 
Shady Oak Farm. 


THE PROHIPITIONIST’S SON 


Silliman Evans, too, was a Texan, born at 
Joshua in Johnson County, son of a frail 
Methodist preacher who was a passionate 
prohibitionist. Hard-drinking, loud-dress- 
ing Evans, who made his start in journalism 
at $12.50 a week, was at his death the owner 
and publisher of the Nashville Tennessean 
and the master of Traveler’s Rest, an ancient 
Tennessee estate once owned by a partner 
of Andrew Jackson. 

Both were more than good newspapermen; 
both were also successful in business and 
feared in politics. One of Carter’s first pos- 
sessions, a $2,000 diamond ring (bought with 
money he had earned as a salesman), was 
utilized ingeniously to further his newspaper 
career. Hired as advertising manager of the 
old Fort Worth Star at $35 a week, Carter 
later repeatedly hocked the ring to help meet 
the paper’s payroll. After 17 years he was 
in control of the Star-Telegram. 

He not only ran a robust newspaper, one 
that was Democratic but stood for Eisen- 
hower. He also pioneered in Fort Worth 
radio, drilled 99 dry oil wells and then struck 
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it rich, and became the biggest stockholder 
in American Airlines in which Evans, was 
also a director. 

Under Carter, Evans became known as the 
most influential political reporter in Texas. 
For news beats, he never hesitated to go after 
sizable adversaries. One of his most stirring 
exclusives: An exposé of the Ku Kiux Klan. 


MANY IRONS 


As Washington correspondent for the Star- 
Telegram, Evans became an intimate of the 
New Dealers. He was appointed an Assistant 
Postmaster General, helped build up an air- 
line and revitalize an insurance company, 
and organized the Chicago Sun. When he 
took charge of the Nashville Tennessean in 
1937, the paper had been in receivership for 
4 years. Today it is Known as one of the 
South’s best and certainly most objective 
papers. 

Endlessly, Amon Carter huzzahed Fort 
Worth as the place ‘“‘Where the West Begins” 
getting it many businesses. Just as inex- 
haustibly, Evans sought new industries for 
Nashville and Tennessee. 

Last week it was certain that the names 
of the two old, hard-driving friends would 
not disappear from American journalism. 
The president of the Star-Telegram is Amon 
G. Carter, Jr. The president of the Nashville 
Tennessean is Silliman Evans, Jr., and its 
vice president is Amon Carter Evans. 


ANSWERS, TOO 


Last April, stockholders in the world’s 
oldest distributing agency, the American 
News Co., were confronted with bad news. 
After a rough 1954, the firm had lost $113,955 
in the first quarter of 1955. To one stock- 
holder, the vigorous Henry Garfinkle, head of 
three east coast distributing companies, this 
slump in earnings raised “serious questions 
as to the ability of the present management 
to run this vast enterprise efficiently.” 

In June, Time, Inc., announced that news- 
stand distribution of four of its magazines 
(Time, Life, Fortune, Sports Illustrated) was 
to be shifted from American News to Select 

lagazine News. SM is now mutually owned 

y Reader’s Digest, McCall Corp., Meredith 


N 
b 
Publishing Co., Street & Smith, Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co., and Time, Inc. 

Last week Henry Garfinkle was elected 


president of American News. Last week, too, 
American News announced the voting of the 
company’s 553d consecutive dividend in its 
91-year history. 


Address by James P. McGranery at Im- 
maculata College Commencement Ex- 
ercises 


X<TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the Honorable James P. McGranery, 
recently Attorney General of the United 
States, delivered at the 31st commence- 
ment exercises of Immaculata College, 
at Immaculata, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

With the permission of Your Excellency, 
Bishop McCormick, Mother Mary Hubert, 
Mother Cornelia, Sister Anastasia Maria, 
right reverend and very reverend monsignori, 
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reverend fathers, reverend dear sisters, par- 
ents, and other guests, I count it a dis- 
tinguished honor to speak to you who are 
members of the class of 1955 upon this Ist 
day of June when you join the illustrious 
procession of the alumnae of Immaculata 
College. 

The world that you enter today is one in 
which all men are hungering for truth and 
goodness and justice but many know not 
what they seek; and so they search in vain. 

The reality of the A-bomb, the H-—bomb, 
and the U-bomb confronts all thinking peo- 
ple with the inevitable alternative of peace 
or destruction. It is a choice presented over 
the air-waves and through the headlines to 
our contemporaries in the guise of a new 
problem. Yet it is the age-old, ageless prob- 
lem of good against evil, of truth against 
fasehood, of justice against slavery. It is 
the decision that each son of Adam and Eve 
has met again and again in living his own 
life. 

For peace has always meant the tran- 
quillity of order whether among nations or 
in the heart of man. Peace comes only from 
justice: Child of the law implanted in the 
nature of man since his divine creation, and 
the twin of truth: The seeing of all creation 
in the perspective of eternity. 

Goodness is the basis of beauty; the good 
man loves truth and lives according to the 
law of God. The ultimate source of all au- 
thority. If, as has been said, the word 
holy is derived from the Anglo-Saxon halig, 
meaning whole or healthy, then only the 
holy man fulfills the destiny of his own 
nature; for he, alone, is a whole man, com- 
plete with the vigor of health that results 
from a tranquilly ordered life. 


To change the world, it is necessary, first, to 
change the world within. To establish peace 
among nations, men must first find in their 
own hearts the peace that follows from love 
of God and love of God’s image within his 
neighbor and in himself. 


There are no easy answers; but there are 
no questions which cannot be answered. 
Although the splitting of the atom has re- 
sulted in a new medium of destruction, it 
can as well result in a new era of constructive 
achievement. 


The danger which menaces this Nation 
and other freedom-loving nations is not the 
stockpile of nuclear weapons or the armada 
of jet-propelled bombers behind the Iron 
Curtain. Rather, it is the infection of evil 
in the godless men of the Kremlin, and a 
symptom is their lust for power over the 
souls of men. Ever since the first follower 
of Marx denied the existence of God and 
mocked at justice and goodness and truth, 
the contagion of evil has spread. The So- 
viet’s warfare, waged with the germ of 
atheism, has not stopped at boundaries of 
countries or continents. Insidiously, the 
Communists have sought to undermine men’s 
belief in God; for they know well that gov- 
ernments fall easily when citizens have lost 
faith in the authority on which all just 
government is founded. 


And so, it has become evident that a 
plague is spreading over humanity. It is a 
dread disease that threatens to wipe out the 
liberty of men to find their way to God. It 
cannot be stopped by the temporary ex- 
pedient of coexistence. Can one coexist 
with evil? There is no magic formula with 
which to inoculate mankind. There is, how- 
ever, an ancient preventive prescription— 
nature’s defense against the infection of ill- 
ness: The restoring of health to the body 
politic. 

Men must become whole and complete 
again. They must live according to the 
commandments, the two commandments 
which contain the whole law of God. If 
they can become holy in the true meaning 
of the word; then only will they bring to 
the world peace in our time, peace for all 
time, peace within—the tranquillity of order. 
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It is with some temerity that I speak th 

’ . thus 
of tomorrow’s challenge—to you who. durin 
the past 4 years, have developed spiritual,” 
intellectually, socially, morally, anq physi. 
cally while increasing in scholarship and 
performing your duties as members of Im- 
maculata’s student body. 

You have grown in grace of soul under 
the inspired guidance of the sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. In the 
shadow of the tower bell sounding thrice 
daily the Angelus, asking the handmaiq of 
the Lord to bring the eucharistic Christ to 
teach His ways in their work of apostleshiy 
and recalling with the earliest and most 
precious community traditions. The history 
of Therese Renauld, whose devotion to the 
Angelus—inspired by Father Gillet of Sacred 
Memory—was the prelude and the promise 
that she was to be the first one whom God 
called to become a Sister, servant, of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

The prayer begun a century and a decade 
ago in Monroe, Mich., by their holy founder 
and their first Sister, has echoed and re. 
echoed on hillside and valley, in the United 
States, Peru, and Chile, from hundreds of 
convent towers where thousands of religious 
have consecrated their lives and devoted 
their nights and days to personal sanctifica. 
tion and the education of youth. 

These holy Sisters knew from the begin. 
ning, as did the heroic, young redemptorist 
missionary—who later entered a Cistercian 
monastery—that the teacher, who shows the 

ay to God, must not only know the way 
but first most go the way. 

My own beloved first teacher, who Is still 
my trusted counselor and revered friend, 
Sister Christella, more than 50 years ago in- 
stilled in my child’s awakening mind, a zest 
to explore the spiritual realms which she 
had surveyed and charted lovingly and know- 
ingly. Serenely pursuing her duties, she 
continues to encourage and inspire me from 
afar, as she does her many students of other 
days. 

Truly, the paths of sanctity have always 
been familiar to these religious, robed in the 
color of Mary, and to their protectors and 
shepherds who have guided and advised them 
in their glorious adventure of bringing chil- 
dren to their Divine Father. 


It was another sainted redemptorist, the 
venerable John N. Neumann, C. SS. R, 
D. D., fourth bishop of Philadelphia, who 
brought into his diocese this congregation 
which had been dedicated to Mary's In- 
maculate Heart a few years prior to “the time 
Pope Pius IX defined the dogma of the In- 
maculate Conception of the Mother of God.” 

And it was Bishop Neumann, who, 4 Cells 
tury ago, counseled the Sisters thus: 

“Divine providence will see that you ile 
ways have the necessities if you faithfully 
observe your rule, and by mutual love and 
harmony, draw his blessings upon you. * '* 
If we would be religious teachers, we must 
first be religious, regular in the observance 
of rule, lovers of silence, patient under 
trials.” 

The twofold purpose of the Sisters, servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, was to b 
fulfilled in our Commonwealth with 
abundance of thousands and tens of unou 
sands of children educated for God in heart 
soul, mind, and body at academies, parochial 
schools, and diocesan high schools; and an 
increase of hundreds and thousands of voc 
tions to swell the community which has 
been likened to “the river which takes os 
rise in some little mountain spring = 
broadens and deepens as it proceeds on © 
course, carrying blessing and joy to 4 thou: 
sand hearts.” 

It was to attain its fruition, however, with 
the coming to the archdiocese of Phils 
delphia in May, 1918, of its new shephert 
now of holy and beloved memory, who in his 
unfailing wisdom and selfless generosity we 
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to inspire, 


aa hundred twenty, the 75th anni- 


of the religious, who had chosen Mary 
aaiene as patroness before the United 
States had chosen her as protectoress, wit- 
nessed the granting of a college charter to 
this magnificent institution which was to 
pe named in her honor. 

In June of 1921, after his return from 
Rome, where he had been welcomed into the 
princes of our church, his beloved 

Cardinal Dougherty, wrote giving 


direct, and protect it for the next 


ranks of 
eminence, 


his paternal approval and blessing: 
“This undertaking appropriately coincides 
with the diamond jubilee celebration of your 


congregation. The college may be regarded 


the flower of so many years of hard 





aa self-sacrifice, and progress in education. 

“tT both thank and congratulate you on 
this auspicious event; and I pray God to 
continue in your college the success which 
you have achieved in all your previous en- 
erprises 
’ This great churchman who, rejoicing first 
in his priesthood, was a loving shepherd to 
all of his vast flock, and vigilant with the 
timelessness of true statesmanship in the in- 
terests of mother church, continued through 
the fruitful years of his holy life to extend 
his warm and wise friendship to the admin- 
istration, the faculty, and the study body of 
Immaculata. 

As honorary president of her board of 
trustees, he was the guiding influence of this 
college which was endowed with the holy 
lives of the sisters, servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. 

And since 1952, His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop O'Hara, of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, has continued to foster the purposes 
and ideals of your alma mater: To fit the 
students for good citizenship in this world 
and a happy eternity in the next. 

Your parents are to be congratulated for 
having selected Immaculata as your college. 
For, while it is accredited according to the 
lighest standards of secular educational 
agencies, it provides for the development of 
mind and heart and soul, and stresses the 
molding of character—without which intel- 
lectual growth can be at best unbalanced 
preparation for life. 

Each of you has indeed been made ready 
to become a whole and complete person, a 
valiant woman. You have the love of 
truth and justice which all men need and 
too few share. Whatever the vocation that 
you find it in your wisdom to follow, the 
wi rid will be better for your work. You 
will bring to it the peace that Immaculata 
has implanted in your heart, 

A Negro Speaks on Desegregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
u 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THI 


ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Me HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
oe uS consent to have printed in 
entitied ‘ndix of the Recorp an article 
ee uae Negro Speaks on Desegrega- 
Ion, ouch appeared in the July 11, 
a Nando Sentinel, Orlando, Fla. 
Pe Senators will take the time to 
Sia ae very interesting and informa- 
alee ‘e, written by an educated and 
aan ¢ d southern Negro, which accu- 
Boutr, ae scribes the situation in the 
he @ and which I believe expresses 

 *“eunes Of the vast majority of the 
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colored people in the South on the de- 
segregation problem, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A NEGRO SPEAKS ON DESEGREGATION 


Epitor.—There has been much discussion 
in your columns of recent weeks concerning 
desegregation. A recent article by a mem- 
ber of the Negro race presents their view- 
point in unmistakable terms. This article 
is a bit lengthy, but feel that it deserves 
the required space. This article is by W. R. 
Farley, founder of the Goodwill Radio Hour 
and Goodwill Youth Council of Southland, 
Inc., and is as follows: 

“I believe that I am in a better position 
to express the views of the Negroes and the 
whites of the Southland than those who live 
in the northern section of our country. 

“First of all, I was born in the South, 
worked in the South, and received what 
education I have as a Negro in the South. 
I have worked with the white brothers from 
the farmlands to the back alleys of city 
streets. That's why I feel I can talk about 
‘the race problem.’ 

“Personally, I feel as most Negroes do: 
That here in the South we have learned to 
work together in peace, with good will to- 
ward each other, and with each one holding 
his distinctive place in life. 

“I feel also that both white and Negro 
recognize their ‘sore spots.’ These ‘sore 
spots’ are brought about by ignorance on the 
part of both sides. They have been painful 
to both the white man and the Negro alike. 

“Today things are changing in the South. 
Much is being done to correct past mistakes. 
Negroes are getting better wages, better 
schools, better churches, better and more 
recreational facilities. 

“The Negro race is no different from any 
other race. But in the South he is different 
from the Negro in the northern section of the 
country because he realizes when the going 
gets rough, he can call upon his white 
friends for help and, believe me, this is being 
done every day. The southern people have 
always loved and helped their colored folk. 

“And, regardless of what anyone may say 
or do, the Negro in the South is not seeking 
force, agitation, communism, or radicalism 
as the solution of this problem. Those who 
are thinking rightly know that time, educa- 
tion, training, religion, and cooperation, 
tempered with goodwill, will bring about the 
solution of our problems. 

“What I am trying to say is this: The 
Negro must first learn these things himself. 
I am not blaming him, because I can see 
thousands of reasons why he has not meas- 
ured up to certain standards. First, his time 
has been short compared with the white race 
in America. Give him time. Don’t make 
him feel that the heights have been reached, 
or can be reached quickly, when he has 
just begun. 

“T think all will admit that the Negro race 
has come a long way in a short space of 
time. The most dangerous point in the gen- 
eral progress of the Negro race now is the 
fact that he is being misled by many agi- 
tators who would have him believe that he 
has caught up with the fellow who was sev- 
eral hundreds years ahead of him. Give my 
people, the Negroes, time and they will run 
a good race, because they have it in them. 
They may not get ahead of the winning 
horse, but they will run an honorable race. 

‘We are indeed proud of our white friends 
and the progress they have made in America. 
We know, without the white man the Negro 
race could not have progressed as far as it 
has, 

““The progress of the two races has been an 
interesting one. If you will let your mind run 
back 100 years, and see where the Negro stood 
in the South, then compare it with where he 
stands today, you can readily see that the 
race has come a long way. 
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“There’s no place in the world, where the 
Negro owns and controls as much as he does 
in the South. Take for instance Atlanta, Ga. 
I would say without question that Atlanta is 
the Negro capital of the world. It is thought 
by many to be the center of education and 
culture, finance and business. 


“In the face of this, we have pressure 
groups—agitators, forcing issues upon both 
white and Negro. These groups are a little 
hard to swallow. What are they trying to do? 
They have not taken the time to count the 
cost of the overall picture of the races. They 
don’t know or care what will happen to the 
Negro 50 years from now. They are grinding 
an ax, but whose ax and why? 

“These agitators and so-called liberators 
should stop making fresh wounds by ‘pulling 
off the scab.’ To my mind, their efforts are 
designed to destroy the whole pattern of 
segregation and to establish an integrated 
social order in which there will be no dis- 
tinction in this country on the basis of race, 
religion, color or nationality. I do not be- 
lieve this is the solution of the race problem. 
God made a distinction between races, so 
why should mere man try to change it? I 
would not rejoice in reading the pages of 
history to find the Negro had lost racial 
identity and racial heritage. 

“Yes, I am concerned for the Negro, be- 
cause I fear that if all these changes are 
brought about, in the long run he will be the 
loser—the Negro will probably be set back 
another 50 years. 

“In my observations I have found that the 
Negro can attend most of the schools in the 
North and get a fair education, but few of 
the Northern States which educate him will 
hire him as a teacher. The State of Connect- 
icut does not have 25 Negro teachers. 
Personally, I will take my turn in the South, 
for in none of these integrated States does 
the Negro get anywhere near proportionate 
representation. There, every device imagina- 
ble is employed to keep Negro teachers from 
being assigned to teaching jobs for which 
they are qualified. Recently a reputable 
New York labor union made a survey on the 
employment of Negro teachers in the city of 
New York. This survey disclosed that a 
systematic scheme had been adopted to ex- 
clude Negroes as teachers. 

“So, let’s turn to the South and look at 
the picture there. This type of thing is not 
true in the South, and yet it might be, if 
the South were to become one of these in- 
tegrated States. Let’s look at one of the 
Southern States: Georgia, for example. The 
State of Georgia employs 7,313 Negro teach- 
ers and pays them close to $15 million in 
salaries per year. North Carolina paid its 
Negro teachers over $22 million last year. 
Despite all the hullaballoo about the liberal 
North and East, no Negro has been made 
head of a State college or university. But 
here in the South the woods are full of 
Negro colleges and university presidents. 
In Texas a Negro college president of a State 
school gets $10,000 a year. 

“Florida is another State which ranks at 
the top on teacher’s pay. Mississippi paid 
$7,414,278 in salaries to 6,753 Negro teachers 
in the State last y@ar. 

“So, my friends, I’m only calling an ace 
and ace and a spade a spade. You can see 
for yourself the millions of dollars that go 
into the hands of my people, the Negroes, 
throughout the South. 

“We, the Negroes of the South, with the 
goodwill and help of our many white friends, 
are creating our own social standards, our 
own way of living. If given time, we will 
create a standard of distinction and good- 
will so effective that others will seek it also. 

“What is needed now is time, education, 
training and a little more real Christianity, 
living what we preach.” 

ZACH SAVAGE, 
Economist, Florida Agricultural Exr- 
tension Service, Gainesville. 
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Retirement of Postmaster Arthur H. Tift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 1, 1955, Arthur H. Tifft, postmaster 
at Redmond, Oreg., retired. I presume 
that several other postmasters retired on 
that same day. Mr. Tifft, like many 
other retiring postmasters, has received 
from the Postmaster General an honor- 
ary recognition citation for meritorious 
accomplishment and devotion to the 
United States postal service. 

In recent years, American communi- 
ties have enjoyed a period of expansion. 
Most of the postmasters who retired on 
July 1, 1955, can look back over their 
terms of service as a period in which 
this growth and expansion brought many 
changes and developments in their post 
offices. 

A postmaster, Mr. President, is a man 
of dignity and importance in his com- 
munity. ‘The responsibility of the office 
makes the postmaster inherently a 
leader. 

American people in hundreds of towns 
look upon the postmaster as the local 
personification of Uncle Sam. To him 
come people with a profusion of prob- 
lems—many of which are, by no stretch 
of the imagination, connected with the 
postal business. He is the individual 
citizen’s closest and most intimate con- 
tact with the Federal Government. 

Art Tifft, of Redmond, Oreg., was such 
2 postmaster, and his post office is typical 
of hundreds of others across the Nation. 
An editorial in the Redmond Spokesman 
of July 7, 1955, is a splendid tribute to 
a faithful public servant on the occasion 
of his retirement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, which the editor, 
Joe Brown, has written with such deep 
appreciation, and which epitomizes the 
experience of 211 postmasters, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Most CoLorRFuL POSTAL YEARS 

Merely being retired as postmaster isn’t 
going to keep Art Tifft from being a central 
figure in Redmond. In fact, with Federal 
restrictions removed from his civic activities, 
he’ll probably start in where he left off 1814 
years ago as one of the town leaders. Cer- 
tainly, he’ll be the leading Democrat, and 
that in itself will make Mim a man right off 
the bat to be reckoned with, if you happen 
to be a Republican. 

Meanwhile, as he sits back for a while and 
gets used to being a private citizen again, he 
can take stock of those 18% years and issue 
with confidence a challenge not only to the 


next postmaster, but to the next half-dozen, 
in something like the following terms: 

“You might run a bigger Redmond post 
office than the one we have now, but I'll give 
you odds you'll never run one that goes 
through such a period of spectacular changes 
and growing up.” 

In the first place, it was during Tifft’s ad- 
ministration that the post office achieved a 
first-class rating because of volume of busi- 
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ness. And then a lot of things began to 
follow, especially after the war. 

House-to-house mail delivery was started, 
and it made at least two big changes imme- 
diately in town. It brought house numbers, 
and for the first time people could tell you 
where they lived. It also brought several 
miles of sidewalks, since people could receive 
mail only when living on a sidewalk street. 

At about the same time, United Air Lines 
started regular service to Redmond, deliver- 
ing major air mail service right to the post- 
office door. 

A little later the railway mail service, which 
had never been very certain in its schedules, 
gave way to special trucks which cut hours 
off the regular service between here and 
Portland. 

Then only last winter the most spectacu- 
lar innovation of all was put into effect— 
the regular coastwise service in Redmond 
for fist-class mail carired by air. Redmond 
became by far the smallest city in the United 
States to receive this experimental service. 

Although Postmaster Tifft took it all in 
stride, one does have to acknowledge these 
developments were unusual in scope for Just 
one term of office. 

One thing Redmond never did get, though, 
during Tifft’s term, was a new postoffice and 
Federal building. The office is still housed 
in the same old quarters, though these are 
somewhat enlarged. 

It was through no fault of the postmaster, 
however, that this dream didn’t come 
through for the town. He was always ready 
with facts and figures and a sales talk when- 
ever the Federal authorities seemed to be 
looking in his direction. Could be, though, 
that this one shortcoming will turn out to be 
a good break in the end. If we'd have got the 
new postoffice 10 years or so ago, we'd have 
outgrown it by now—and would be stuck 
with it. As it is, we can expect a much larger 
one to begin with. And—with Tifft no longer 
a Federal employee but a politicking Demo- 
crat, perhaps he'll be even more valuable now 
in helping us get it. 

Just as familiar, of course, with most of 
the changes that have taken place here is the 
new acting postmaster, Bill Hughitt. He 
served as assistant postmaster for 134 years. 
He’s one who should know there isn’t likely 
to be another period quite so colorful, but 
because of his part in it, he should certainly 
have the incentive to capitalize fully on the 
gains that were made. 


Address by Hon. William Benton at For- 
eign Policy Conference at Colgate 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress given by our former colleague, 
the Honorable William Benton, pub- 
lisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
at the Foreign Policy Conference at Col- 
gate University, at Hamilton, N. Y., on 
July 14, 1955. 

The address is a further indication of 
the vital leadership which Senator Ben- 
ton continues to exercise in world affairs, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DiX July 19 


THe DUEL FPoR MEN’s Mrnps 


Eight hundred and sixty days after the 
death of Marshal Stalin—and just 4 day; 
from today—the meeting at the summit 
opens in Geneva. 

Whatever the outcome, the lives of q}| of 
us will be touched for good or ill—or for our 
continuing frustration. 

This may sound to you like the Opening 
gambit a thousand speakers have useq at 
a hundred collegiate conferences over the 
past 10 years. If it does, I can only Say: the 
thousand speakers were right, as I am right 
A meeting of top statesmen is always po. 
tentially a momentous event. 

The Geneva meeting could mark the be. 
ginning of the close of an era—the era ot 
war's aftermath—and war's aftermath his. 
torically is often as disruptive as war itself 
Yes, it could signal a dawn—a dawn in which 
the frightful fears and tensions of that 
aftermath begin at last to be dissipated, 
Geneva can be both an end and a begin- 
ning. 

This is now the hope of mankind. Nehry 
spoke for mankind last week on Brioni where 
I myself a year ago had the opportunity to 
visit with President Tito. Nehru said, “| 
am a hopeful person.” 

But in contrast to mankind's hopes— 
what are America’s actual expectations? 
Obviously, mankind’s present high hopes 
should now be tempered by America’s more 
sober expectations. We Americans have 
blundered, diplomatically and politically, 
more than once in the past decade because 
we have let our optimism distort the tubles 
of probabilities. Our headlong scramble to 
disarm in 1945 and 1946 is an example. 

It would be fatuous now to expect the 
Soviet Union and the West to compose their 
major differences—and thus to achieve ac- 
commodation. But it does not seem fatuous 
to anticipate the onset of a wary truce in 
the fist shaking and name calling. We 
Americans can even hope for a fresh grant 
of time in which the threat of the dreaded 
armed clash will hang less heavily over us, 


For change is in the air. It is not yet 
under our feet. But we pray for it as we 
breathe deeply and look at the incipient 
rainbow in the easte ‘n sky. There is talk 
of liquidating the cold war. Frozen diplo- 
matic channels seem to begin to thaw. 
While there is no satisfactory evidence that 
basic strategy is being altered, a shift in 
tactics is clearly here. 


This shift started on the Communist side. 
Indeed, one explanation given for the shift 
is the steadiness of the non-Communist 
coalition—its failure to shift. The Kremlin, 
according to this theory, has abandoned hope 
that the Western alliance will collapse of 
disintegrate in economic catastrophe. I 
suspect there is a measure of validity 
this theory. In retrospect, the achievement 
of the West in its policy of building 
what Dean Acheson called “positions of 
strength”—positions of strength from which 
to negotiate—has been astonishing, and 12 
history, unique. 

Another proferred explanation for the shift 
of Communist tactics is that for interna 
reasons the Russians need time and breathe 
ing’ space. There is a fair amount of evi 
dence to support this. Only this week Mr. 
Nehru assured us that the Soviet Unl a 
wants to devote its energies and resources 
to internal development. But we sh uid 
be foolish, indeed, to base our present po 
cies on anticipation of an internal Soviet 
collapse. Parenthetically, may I say that 
Secretary Dulles’ statement to the H use 
Appropriations Committee, revealed last 
week, that the Soviets are at the point of 
collapse, will probably bring him more cass” 
gation than he deserves. I think that what 
he meant is that the Soviets have always 
been closer to internal disaster than the 
Western World. Indeed, they have been most 
truculent when they have been most i 
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trouble. Whenever the Kremlin has inflicted 
fres h hardships on the Russian people, it has 
iystified its harshness at home by inflating 
ye menace of the foreign devil. Conversely, 
pe jiality has never been a sign of weakness. 


tous present cordiality may actually signify 
ao ne ‘ther explanation for the Commu- 
nial shift of tactics is that the new regime 
thinks that if it cam prove to the world 
a it is more flexible and adaptable than 
cralin, then the Western World will relax. 
This is the doctrine that honey catches 
more flies than vinegar; that the best way 
ie make a man take off his coat is to shine 
warmly on him instead of to blow coldly. 
mhere are even those who think the new 
Kreml n leaders lack the oid revolutionary 
‘ |: that they are ready to consolidate their 
‘ ins within, and enjoy them, while they 


n the earlier concept of world revolu- 
and conquest. Stalin once said to an 
e of mine, “Neither country wants 

u fear it more than we do,” There 

are now those who feel the Presidium fears 
war as much as we do. If this is true, it 
hears out the thesis advanced by George 
part of his argument for the 
policy. Kennan contended 
that revolutionary fervor never survives in 
full force to the third generation of leaders. 
The third generation are bureaucrats, at 
] public. Lenin could demand 
and get great sacrifices. Stalin inherited 
f e same ardor. But the Khrush- 
ration must make concessions to 
its OW] ple. This, Kennan said 5 or more 
years ago, provides the basis of his forecast 

f the forthcoming erosion from despotism 
within the Soviet Union. 

Each of these theories has some merit. 
These and many others, in the weeks ahead, 
tinuously debated and re-assessed 
throu t the world. 

We Americans, however, cannot go far 
wrong if, while we debate, we make sure that 
we keep our attention focussed on those 
in the Soviet pattern which hither- 
h en constant. Through the mist of 
ur hopes, we must Keep our gaze steady in 

ler 1 ike sure we do not mistake form 
Unquestionably the style of the new lead- 
I different from the ponderous 
manner of the last few years of Stalin's reign. 

¥ resent experiences in seeking visas 
+ proposed visit to Russia this fall, in 
t my last experience in 1946, vividly 
the change in style. An official of 
the Soviet Embassy actually called on me at 
My ofice 2 or 3 weeks ago. He chatted wittily 
and amiably, His questions were intelligent 
and courteou His English was meticulous 
and he told me he had married 
his E h teacher. He stayed for 2 hours 
and pro! ed the visas. 
men appear gregarious and even 
in contrast with the inscrutable and 
stalin. They do unexpected things. 
©, lor example, the appearance of Messrs. 

Bulganin and others at our Em- 
y 4 celebration in Moscow. Their 
(i helr deportment have no precedent. 

| old-Bolshevik Molotov has caught 

He was seen sporting a cow- 

1 Cheyenne. He reminded me of 
,- Gour Calvin Coolidge campaign pic- 
‘ures in Indian headdress. 

V ume that the new men at the 

e Soviet state are a different breed 

as suggested by Walter Lipp- 

in his dispatch on “The Garden 
t week? We can surely hope that 
become so in time, but that is as 
® should now go. As one authority 
as eee Union put it, Stalin’s succes- 

‘ re his best pupils. It is of course true 
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his work. They may merely tamper with the 
legacy he passed on to them. Shall we not 
do well to assume that the pupils, now turned 
bosses, are simply pursuing Stalin’s goals, 
in the language of Clausewitz, “by other 
means”? An old Russian proverb reminds 
us that “a friendly bear is more dangerous 
than an enemy.” 

The present professed desire for coexistence 
is hardly novel. Coexistence and the inevita- 
bility of war are both old standbys of the 
Bolshevik vocabulary. One or the other has 
been periodically unveiled—as expediency 
warranted. In the past, when the Commu- 
nists have spoken of coexistence, they have 
not intended to call of their war on the free 
world. All they have meant was that on a 
“business-like” basis—without sentimental- 
ity—even mortal opponents sometimes find 
it convenient to agree—at least temporarily. 
On this-basis they are prepared to come to 
terms with us on some subjects at certain 
times. 

The root cause of most difficulties between 
ourselves and the Communists has been the 
nature of the Communist doctrine itself. 
This doctrine has not recognized the legiti- 
macy of our existence. The cold war was 
declared in 1948, in the opening line of the 
Communist manifesto—‘‘a specter is haunt- 
ing Europe, the specter of communism.” 

We Americans make a grievous error if we 
disparage the importance of doctrine in the 
actions of our adversaries. Nor should we 
ever underestimate the variety of tactics in 
their repertory. In the pursuit of their goals 
they are realists and their essential test is 
pragmatic. Further, let us never misappre- 
hend their doggedness or patience. The 
U. S. S. R. is an opponent not ashamed to 
make a tactical retreat. The Communists 
are sure that history moves in phases. They 
believe that revolutionary opportunities ebb 
and flow, but on the whole that history is 
on their side—even if their timetable be mis- 
calculated by a decade, or a century, or 
thereabouts. 

It is now 10 years since my duties as 
Assistant Secretary of State first required 
me to study and appraise the Communist 
ideology and the apparatus for projecting 
that ideology. I believe that the ideology 
and its apparatus are at least as formidable 
as the physical instruments of power. They 
are less so over the short pull but more so 
over the long. I believe further that while 
military and economic and political agree- 
ments may flow ultimately from the Geneva 
Conference, there will not in the near future 
be a truce in the ideological duel. There 
will be, we must hope, some letup in the cold 
war. The booming guns of anger and invec- 
tive will perhaps be muted. If so, they will 
be replaced by the rapiers of the fencers. 
The cold war may settle down to an ideologi- 
cal duel in which the peoples of the world 
have the time and the chance to take a look 
at the promises and deeds of communism and 
of the free world. They will take this look, 
you may be sure, in terms of their own fu- 
ture welfare—and not of ours or the 
U. 6. S: B.’s. 

The duel for men’s minds will continue. 
From the standpoint of American policy, we 
should put far more money and vigor into it. 
Harold Lasswell, the pioneer scholar in the 
field of political propaganda, has said that, 
in the hands of the Communists, “‘Propa- 
ganda is an instrument of total policy, to- 
gether with diplomacy, economic arrange- 
ments, and armed force. Political propa- 
ganda is the management of mass communi- 
cations for power purposes. In the long run 
the aim of propaganda is to economize the 
material cost of power. Even more specifi- 
cally, the aim is to economize the material 
cost of world dominance.” 

If the world can be conquered by propa- 
ganda, so much the easier for the Commu- 
nists. If propaganda can soften up the po- 
tential opponent, and make his conquest by 
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arms the easier, that is a smart way to econo- 
mize. 

In the countries in which Communists are 
firmly entrenched they seek to pass on to 
succeeding generations a largely unchanging 
world view. Their techniques include a 
many-sided combination of material incen- 
tives, repression, and indoctrination. One 
of our leading experts on Russia summarized 
their skills this way, “‘The Russians are very, 
very good at policing, fighting, and propa- 
ganda.” 

That they are good at policing and fighting 
comes as no surprise to us. But it is in the 
field of indoctrination that the Bolsheviks 
have developed most spectacularly. Further, 
they have never been satisfied merely to use 
indoctrination as a means of extracting tem- 
porary political loyalty. Their aims have 
been far more ambitious. They have liter- 
ally sought to exorcise and destroy old values 
in entire populations. They seek to graft 
new values on the societies which come un- 
der their eontrol. They attempt to brain- 
wash whole populations. Last week one of 
the turncoat GI’s described it this way: “We 
don’t have a political setup like what they 
have in China. Even the smallest kid in 
China is indoctrinated under communism. 
They walk the street like soldiers.” Another 
of the returning GI’s said, “Communism de- 
stroys the soul.” 

The Communists are not primarily con- 
cerned with short-run power gains. If their 
only aim were military domination and eco- 
nomic control, they would not tamper with 
the cherished ideas of subject peoples as they 
are doing in eastern Europe. They would 
encourage them to keep their priests and 
synagogues. The empire builders of the 
past learned that the attempt to impose new 
lares and penates increases popular resist- 
ance to the ruler. The Communists are no 
ordinary—or temporary—imperialists. If 
they were they would not risk heightened 
opposition—at a time when the going is 
rough at best. 

According to the most recent estimate 
there were 375,000 full-time propagandists 
employed in the Soviet Union, and 2,100,000 
part-time propagandists, in the field of oral 
propaganda alone. This estimate states that 
the Soviet Union is spending $1,167,200,000 
a year for propaganda, and that the East Eu- 
ropean satellites are spending $529 million. 
The published budget of Red China carries 
an item of $1,500,000,000 for propaganda. 
This makes a total of more than $3 billion 
for 1953. The programs were expanded in 
1954. But this is only part of the story. 
Every intellectual in Russia—let us say five 
to ten million men and women—is expected 
to be a part-time propagandist. The Com- 
munist Party, controlling every medium of 
communication, from the schoolroom 
through the mass media and the arts right 
down to the circus, drills into these intel- 
lectuals and into these media that their first 
duty is the indoctrination of the people. 

Throughout the Soviet Union there are 
some 6,000 special schools devoted exclusive- 
ly to training professional propagandists. 
These have an enroliment at any one time 
of 185,000 students. Above these 6,000 
schools are 177 regional “‘propaganda col- 
leges” to train 135,000 “alumni” of the local 
schools. This is 50 percent more than the 
total college and university enroliment of 
Great Britain. And above the _ regional 
schools are a dozen higher institutions giv- 
ing “graduate training’’ to several thousand 
advanced students. Communist leaders 
throughout the world, such as Mao of China, 
Togliatti of Italy, Duclos of France, and 
Browder, Foster and Dennis of the United 
States—have attended these advanced 
schools. 

Communism began as propaganda. It sur- 
vived for more than half a century as propa- 
ganda. Its greatest heroes have been propa- 
gandists. It is Lenin and Marx, the propa- 
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gandists, who are enshrined in Red Square 
and in the hearts of the faithful. Its 
greatest advances have been scored by a 
combination of propaganda and political 
warfare. 

I have many times cited China as a classic 
example. I once told the United States Sen- 
ate that China fell to Communist propagan- 
da, not to Communist arms. Earlier, I be- 
lieve I was the first officer of our Govern- 
ment to advance this theory. I formed it 
listening to General Marshall talk about his 
experiences in China. Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek made the same observation 2 years ago 
in San Francisco. 

The Communists succeeded in identifying 
themselves with anti-impertialist sentiment 
in China, with needed land reforms, with 
opposition to traditional graft and corrup- 
tion, and with other issues deeply felt by the 
Chinese people. For our part, we failed 
either to identify ourselves with legitimate 
Chinese aspirations or to expose the fraudu- 
lent nature of the Communist claims. In 
the crucial years 1945-47 we were spending 
on propaganda in China less than $1 for 
every thousand the Communists spent. We 
shipped to China $314 billion in arms but no 
radios or movies. 

In the first legislation I sponsored as a 
Senator, back in the spring of 1950, I called 
for what I termed “A Marshall Plan of 
Ideas.” This resulted in hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Com. 
mittee that summer. I want to quote just a 
few lines from two witnesses at those hear- 
ings: 

John Foster Dulles testified: “I believe 
that the question of whether we have a gen- 
eral war or not may depend, may hinge, very 
largely upon the relative effectiveness of the 
Communist propaganda and the free-world 
propaganda.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower testified: “I 
should like to put myself unequivocally on 
record immediately in this general tone, that 
with the purposes sought by this resolution, 
I am in complete and absolute accord—so 
emphatically that it is possible that I will 
experience a sense of frustration in trying 
to express how deeply I do agree.” 

When I recall to you this testimony, by 
two leaders now allegedly important in Re- 
publican circles, you may wonder why the 
United States has not better equipped itself 
with manpower and money for the continu- 
ing duel for men’s minds. I wonder myself. 
However, to some who fought the fight right 
after the war—when the Voice of America 
became a major target of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee—it may be regarded as a 
sign of its acceptance that the United States 
information and educational exchange oper- 
ation now has a budget roughly quadruple 
its first peacetime budget of 9 years ago. 
This growth has taken place in an atmos- 
phere of skepticism and recrimination. It 
is a tribute to the urgency and vitality of 
the program. 

Yet the program has not gained accept- 
ance by the Congress or the American people 
as an instrument of foreign policy remotely 
comparable in importance with military and 
economic policy. We Americans build our 
battieships first, and then argue about a few 
million for radio. The Russians build their 
billion-dollar propaganda agency first. 

I am not suggesting that we step up our 
propaganda and cut down on the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, or Marine Corps. We must con- 
tinue to lead from strength and unfortu- 
nately in today’s world this means military 
strength. But I am suggestin ga major build- 
up of strength for the forthcoming duel for 
men’s minds, the duel which may indeed be- 
come more intense if accommodation is 
reached on some of the more acute political 
and economic issues. We should now greatly 
expand our efforts imaginatively to drama- 
tize the ideas for which we stand. We should 
do this on all fronts—economic as well as 
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political—and we should provide the man- 
power and money to develop projects which 
will disseminate the ideas of freedom—and 
carry them forward throughout the world. 
By comparison with the military, such op- 
erations are inexpensive. As Dr. Lasswell 
tells us, their aim is to economize the ma- 
terial cost of power. Thus it is in the na- 
tional interest to finance every project in 
this field which offers a reasonable hope of 
contributions to our foreign-policy objec- 
tives If we aren’t to develop President 
Eisenhower's atom peace ship, let us come 
up with a better project. 

President Eisenhower is right on this: We 
must seek the projects to dramatize our 
ideas. Further, and here I go back to my 
own pioneer responsibility in the develop- 
ment of our information program, we must 
greatly strengthen the arm of our foreign 
policy through which we disseminate our 
ideas and combat those hostile to us. 
Through this arm, we implement policy so 
that all the world can understand it. In- 
deed, through it, policy itself often evolves. 

Since the end of World War II the aims 
of our information program have largely re- 
volved around these three objectives—first, 
to encourage and unify our friends and our 
potential friends; and second, in so doing 
to disseminate a truer understanding about 
America; and last, increasingly as we felt 
the impact of the Soviet attacks, to expose 
Communist falsehoods about us and about 
themselves. Indeed, Senator HuMPHREY 
commented in his speech here on Monday 
that “our leaders have been more concerned 
about exposing Soviet tactics than ex- 
pounding a dynamic American policy that 
will win us friends.” 

There is a basic psychological weakness in 
all three of these aims. They are all in our 
own image: they are centered on what we 
want other people to know, and not on what 
they themselves want to know. Our own 
image may merely make them envious—or 
cause them to give up in despair. Further, 
as Senator HuMPHREY said, “We have been 
playing far too much to domestic political 
galleries.” Obviously, other peoples are 
more interested in themselves than they are 
in us. 

If an uneasy truce in the use of force be- 
tween nations is now in the offing, the com- 
petitive struggle in the fleld of ideas will 
remain. If we use this truce to improve our 
position in this competitive struggle, the 
truce can deliver values to us which might 
make us impregnable a decade hence. 

We must seek with renewed vigor to show 
that our system can be of help to a billion 
human beings in the development of their 
own freedoms and well being. We must 
show that we are willing and able to help 
them develop the conditions of life in their 
own countries which will enable them to 
build up the highest standards attainable 
with their labor and resources. 

As I have often said, the aim of such a 
program should be to give to foreign peoples, 
to the best of our ability, the information 
they want and need to help them realize 
their own legitimate aspirations. 

Now what knowledge can we give these 
billion people in the so-called “critical 
periphery” and the underdeveloped areas— 
what knowledge can we give them that they 
want and need for their own development? 

First, we can help them get straight news. 
This they want. 

Second, they have a tremendous range of 
practical problems to which we have practical 
answers; problems of agriculture, health, 
technology, communications. This is their 
language. We can talk it. 


Third, some want to know what we have 
learned about the operation of an economic 
system, and even a political system—what we 
have learned which may help them in their 
hoped-for growth. We can seek to show 
them, in their terms, that they are far more 
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likely to realize their most cherished ampj 

tions by the methods of freedom, and in and, 

ciation with the free nations, than b 

totalitarian methods or in totalitarian com. 

pany. 

We must demonstrate that their prosperit 
and their peace lie with us and not with 
the Communists. 

Coupled with the foregoing is the propa. 
ganda of the deed—our own actions at home 
and abroad. The Communists—not oy;. 
selves—have developed the doctrine that 
words can speak louder than deeds. This we 
deny. Our policy must be: Right actions 
and the right words—and enough words—to 
describe those actions. Thus we can prepare 
ourselves for any further intensification of 
the duel for the minds of men. Thus we can 
help build our defenses of the future. 

My friend of Yale undergraduate days 
Russell Davenport, in his poem, My Coun. 
try, published in 1944, outlined America’s 
goals in six noble lines. These are universa| 
goals—not America’s only. These are goals 
of the free world, and of the United Nations, 
These goals cannot be achieved g military 
or political or economic policy or all three, 
They require the fourth arm, the arm of the 
educator and evangelist who girds himself 
with ideas of concern to his fellow man, and 
who projects these ideas so clearly and simply 
that they kindle renewed faith and hope in 
the minds and hearts of men. These are 
Russell Davenport's lines which I commend 
to you today: 

“That all the peoples of the earth may know 
The embattled destination of the free— 
Not peace, not rest, not pleasure—but to 

dare 
To face the axiom of democracy; 
Freedom is not to limit, but to share; 
And freedom here is freedom everywhere.” 


Contingent Expenses at Overseas 
Diplomatic Establishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there was 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Sunday, July 17, 1995, 
an article entitled “Diplomatic Wives 
Keep Tight Budget at Overseas Posts,” 
written by Ruth Montgomery. I com- 
mend this article to the attention of all 
Senators. I believe that we could render 
this Nation a greater service by giving 
closer study to the needs of some of the 
diplomatic establishments abroad for 
funds with which to meet contingent 
expenses. I ask unanimous consen! that 
this article be printed in the Appendx 
of the REcorD. ; 

There being no objection, the aruce 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

DipLoMATiIC Wives Keep TicHT BUDGET 
OVERSEAS POSTS 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Penny-wise and pound-foolish Unc 
is getting more for his money than he som® 
times deserves in our overseas diplomat 
establishments—thanks to a fortunate cole 
lection of unpaid ambassadors’ wives. 

This conclusion is inescapable after 4s 
month’s round-the-world visit to 20 cities 
in 15 countries. At 10 major stopovers of 3 
or 3 days each, we rubbed our eyes like Alice 
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id at the magical transforma- 
al ambassadors, against penny- 
ave wrought in the gentle 


in Wwonderlar 
tion our frug 
inching odds, h 


living. 
OS a top diplomatic posts throughout 


the Far East, the yearly entertainment al- 
Jowance for an ambassador averages only 
$3,500, scarcely sufficient to cover the re- 
quired Fourth of July wingding without the 
countless dinner parties that must be ar- 
ranged for visiting Congressmen, local of- 
fcials and the diplomatic corps. 

To add to the financial embarrassment, 
several United States military and FOA of- 


t ficials in the same capitals receive higher 


entertainment allowances than the Ambas- 
sador and thus can top the hospitality of 
Uncle Sam's No. 1 representative. 

An antiquated law limiting the expendi- 
ture for an ambassador’s limousine to $3,500 
forces our top envoy to ride to official func- 
tions in a second or third-rate automobile 
while the Ambassadors of poorer nations ar- 
rive in Rolls Royces and Cadillacs. 

Requests for needed furnishings and im- 
provements become so involved in archaic 
Washington redtape that most anrbassa- 
dorial families are of necessity turning into 
do-it-yourself enthusiasts. 

When Ambassador and Mrs. John Allison 
arrived at their new post in Japan 27 months 
ago, they found it almost devoid of usable 
furniture. Five-star Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had generously lent scarce items to 
members of his staff during the occupation, 
and when President Truman recalled the war 
hero, he gave him no time even to bid his 
troops farewell, let alone to take household 
inventory and recall the loans. 

Many of the general’s subordinates cheer- 
fully forgot to volunteer the return of beau- 
tiful chests, cabinets, sofas and beds, and 
as they returned to the States for reassign- 
ment, shipped the furniture home to them- 
selves at taxpayers’ expense. 

Mrs. Allison, faced with gaping holes or a 
choice of Army-issue eyesores, sent for her 


own furniture and ransacked the attic for 
pieces which she could saw down to usable 
size and cover with Japanese silks in tan- 
gerine and greens. 

In the Philippines, if Uncle Sam is not 


losing face it is only because of the high 
caliber of Ambassador and Mrs. Homer Fer- 
guson, Our present Embassy residence in 
Manila is a disgrace for a rich and powerful 
country which once ruled the islands. 

During the protectorate days our Governor 
General in Manila occupied a breath takingly 
beautiful place set in a park of tropical 
foliage, After the Filipino President ac- 
quired this as his official residence, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador moved into a spectacular 
new Embassy of mansion proportions situ- 
ated on built-up land in the bay. 

Came World War ITI, and afterward for in- 
explicable reasons this dreamhouse became 
the offices of our Embassy and Uncle Sam 
Tented the pleasant house of Mike Elizalde, 
then Philippine Ambassador to Washington, 
as a residence for our envoy. But Mike has 
gone home, and the Fergusons are now forced 
to live next door in a dowdy, dark house 
lacking even carpeting for the slippery stairs. 

In fact, when visiting American officials ar- 
Tive in Manila, either former Senator Fergu- 
eon or the Filipino housekeeper has to relin- 
quish @ bathroom in favor of the house 

Betty Jane 
Wife Of our 
With t 
converte 


Peurifoy, piquant, charming 
Ambassador to Thailand, has, 
aia of native Thai silk slipcovers, 
pated our rambling Bangkok Embassy 
a JJ oasis in that steaming, mosquito- 
iden land of mystery. 
. a ys her exotic materials from 
cae ‘hompson, borther-in-law of Under 
“Sem roe - Air James Douglas, who fell in 
counts, tt “Anna and the King of Siam” 

~yY Guring his war duty there and re- 


turned to revolutionize the native silk in- 
dustry. 

Former Kentucky Senator John Sherman 
Cooper can thank his good fortune that he 
took chic, chairming Lorraine Shevlin as a 
bride before departing for India. Lorraine 
has not only charmed everyone and scored a 
diplomatic coup by entertaining Prime Min- 
ister Nehru for dinner at the Embassy—the 
first such invitation he ever accepted—but 
has also served as her own decorator in trans- 
forming the sticky tan rooms into a starchy 
blue-and-white setting. 





The Palace Revolution in Albania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Palace Revolution in Al- 
bania,” which was written by Glenn A. 
McClain, director of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Center of International Relations, 
Richmond, Ky., and published in the 
summer 1955 issue of World Affairs. Mr. 
McClain is a former Massachusetts citi- 
zen and teacher who is now resident in 
Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: F 

THE PALACE REVOLUTION IN ALBANIA 


(By Glenn A. McClain, director, Eastern Ken- 
tucky Center of International Relations, 
Richmond, Ky.) 


While the Western World was speculating 
on the meaning of a shift in Russian leader- 
ship an interesting prelude to this palace 
revolution took place in the Balkans. Since 
1945, the Kremlin has used Albania as an 
experimental colony in the religious and eco- 
nomic fields. New strategy in nationalizing 
church groups and collectivizing farms was 
followed by a long expected shift in the com- 
mand of the Albanian Communist Party. 
Some indication of what might be in store 
for the other satellite countries can be gained 
from an analysis of the political situation 
in Albania during the past year. 

Mehmet Shehu, the secret police chief of 
Albania, deposed Enver Hoxha as leader of 
the tiny state. In true Byzantine style, 
Shehu, the butcher of Corusha, seized the 
reins of power on July 23, 1954. Albania 
has since seemed more committed than ever 
to the Russian brand of satellite rule. The 
struggle for leadership between these two 
Albanian Communists has provided an inter- 
esting example of Russian strength and in- 
fluence in the Kremlin’s most neglected 
colonial outpost. 

The story of the development of Commu- 
nist strength in Albania is one that has not 
been fully told in the West. Aside from occa- 
sional dispatches from the British news serv- 
ices or interviews with refugees, little infor- 
mation of importance trickles out of Albania. 
No trade with non-Communist countries 
exists and few travelers get near the Al- 
banian borders. Only the news from the 
underground published by such foreign lan- 
guage newspapers of the liberation groups as 
Shqiperia, Flamuri, Albania Libre, Zari I 
Ballit Kombetar, Vardar, Zeri I Lire, and 
Skenderbeu gives the true story of the syste- 
matic exploitation of Albania. These foreign 
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language papers and the parties they repre- 
sent often differ as to the political future of 
Albania. They,all work together to fight 
communism, to preserve the boundaries of 
1939 and to establish liberty once more in 
the land of Skenderbeu. Their efforts have 
been fought with tenacity by both the de- 
posed leader, Enver Hoxha, and the new dic- 
tator, Mehmet Shehu. 

Communism in Albania is imported from 
abroad. In 1917 the Vienna Bureau of the 
International decreed that a Balkan confed- 
eration should be formed by the “free will of 
the so-called democratic people” of the area. 
Many individuals in exile contributed to a 
publication entitled the Balkan Confedera- 
tion. The first infiltration of leftist ideas in 
Albania was initiated by Vienna. The large 
number of exiled intellectuals there began 
not to propagandize communism but to cre- 
ate conditions for the founding of a Balkan 
confederation. Their idealism was used by 
the Third International to corrupt liberal- 
ism in Albania as well as in other Balkan 
countries. 

From 1917 until 1924 communism in Al- 
bania consisted mainly of radical ideas de- 
veloped abroad by a handful of Albanian 
intellectuals who had studied in Athens, 
Belgrade, and Rome. Zogu, a son of an old 
Albanian mountain family, had risen to 
prominence. He became Prime Minister on 
December 22, 1922. Many of the important 
issues in Albanian politics and international 
relations have since crystalized around his 
personality. Zogu’s premiership lasted un- 
til February 28, 1924, then Monsignor Fan S. 
Noli became the new revolutionary Prime 
Minister. Noli’s radical program was needed 
in Albania, which had suffered for centuries 
from European interference, backward land 
policies, and internecine political feuds be- 
tween the land-ownings Beys. Noli, under 
the influence of Maleshova, a Moscow- 
trained Communist secretary, tried to rule as 
a dictator in 1924. He failed miserably as 
Hoxha has more recently failed and as Shehu 
will eventually fail. All would-be dictators 
in Albania from Noli to Shehu have failed to 
solve the nation’s complex problems, social, 
economic, and political. Noli solicited rec- 
ognition from Russia as an approach toward 
the solution of his problems. Shehu, the 
present dictator of Albania, is under direct 
Kremlin control. Noli refused to hold free 
elections after he took over as Premier. 
Since the first so-called free elections of 
1945 in Albania, this same pattern of auto- 
cratic power has been followed by the 
Kremlin-inspired leaders. The Peoples Re- 
public of Albania as established on January 
11, 1946, has received 99 percent of the vote 
each year since then in annual elections. 
The usual Communist-rigged, one-party 
election slate has been the only choice for 
the Albanians. All freedom groups abroad 
are agreed that such methods will never 
work again. When Albania is liberated, free 
elections must be held under the auspices 
of the United Nations if the wishes of all 
Albanian refugee parties in exile prevail. 

The fall of Noli in 1924 resulted in the 
return of Zogu to power. He remained in 
control of Albania until 1939 when Mussolini 
seized his most expensive colony. Many re- 
sources exist in Albania which is only 8 
percent arable, but they have never been 
properly exploited. After successive Italian 
and German occupations, the Communist 
movement in Albania became very weak. In 
1941 the Communist Party gained new vi- 
tality under the organization and discipline 
imposed by the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia. Two organizers, Dushan Mugosha 
and Miladin Popovic, set the apparatus of 
the party in motion. The adroit tactics of 
Moscow can be distinguished here. The 
movement was presented not as the effort 
of a truly Communist Party but as a Na- 
tional Liberation Front. This fiction has 
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been maintained until today in Albania as 
in other satellite countries. 

Evner Hoxha, an obscure schoolmaster, 
soon became the new leader of the Com- 
munist forces in Albania. The Titoists who 
seized control of the Albanian economy from 
1945 until the Kremlin schism in 1947 con- 
sidered Hoxha to be the most noncontro- 
versial leader available. Meanwhile Colonel 
General Mehmet Shehu had been the real 
power behind the throne in Albania since 
1945. It was no surprise to informed experts 
in the West when he finally unmasked the 
brutality of his police power and deposed 
Hoxha on July 23, 1954. Information trans- 
mitted by various overseas new agencies 
seemed to indicate confusion over the issues 
at stake in Albania. First reports after the 
change in leadership blamed Tito for the 
revolt. These reports apparently were in- 
correct. Only the isolation and relative ob- 
scurity of Albania, particularly pronounced 
at the present time, have made the real is- 
sues difficult to analyze. Nothing has really 
changed in Albania except that the Kremlin 
has tightened its hold on this small bastion 
of Russian strength in the Mediterrenean. 
The so-called “Albanian revolution” was in 
reality a change in the strength of the 
guardians of the Kremlin. Shehu is a 
fanatical Communist who has long experi- 
ence in purging all those who might stand 
in the way of his ideological sympathies. 
Hoxha has been relegated to the obscurity of 
a Communist Party functionary in a state 
where party membership is not important. 

The problem of Albania is one which 
should directly concern the free world. Al- 
bania is alone and isolated from all the 
other satellites by the formation of the re- 
cent Greek, Turkish, Yugoslavian security 
pact. A splendid opportunity exists which 
the West can exploit. Albanian under- 
ground forces abroad have made things so 
difficult for the Communists in Tirana that 
little can be done to fortify the country. 
Captured documents from underground 
sources show that Russia only ships its most 
outmoded supplies to Albania. Through 
terror and brutality, the Shehu regime main- 
tains a semblance of order in the cities. 
The underground fights openly in the moun- 
tains and rural areas. 

America has helped Albania in the past. 
After World War I, President Wilson refused 
to let Albania’s rights be overrun. In notes 
to the European governments on February 
20, and March 6, 1920, Wilson’s energetic in- 
tervention saved the liberty of Albania. 
Today the Balkan nations are in the throes 
of economic despair and political slavery. 
The liberation of Albania could pave the way 
for a rebirth of freedom in the Balkans. 
The palace revolution of July 23, 1954, may 
hasten the day of freedom toward which the 
Albanian people are striving with anticipated 
American support. 


Tenth Anniversary of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
while the United Nations 10th anniver- 
sary was being celebrated at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Carroll Binder, a noted 
columnist and editorial writer, wrote a 
series of articles from San Francisco 
which I commend to the attention of the 
Senate. Mr. Binder is editor of the edi- 
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torial page of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and has performed outstanding service 
to the United States as our delegate to 
the United Nations Commission which 
studied freedom of the press throughout 
the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
the articles by Carroll Binder which ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russia Dipn’t Foo. Us at Time U. N. Was 
Born 


The return this week of the United Nations 
to its San Francisco birthplace is giving rise 
to some confused and misleading discussion 
of the circumstances in which the U. N. was 
brought into being 10 years ago and the 
mission given it at that time. 

Some speak nostalgically of a spirit of har- 
mony which they think prevailed then. 
They seem to think that if only the mood 
of 10 years ago could be recaptured, an 
era of peace with good feeling could be 
inaugurated. 

Others speak critically of the mood in 
which they think the United States delega- 
tion participated in the 1945 meeting. They 
attribute the unhappy experiences of the 
past decade to the trustful innocence of the 
United States about Russia. This, they 
claim, took the form of a belief that the 
United States and Russia would be at least 
as close and friendly allies in peace as they 
had been in World War II. 

Neither of these impressions has any 
foundation in fact. The more quickly they 
are dispelled the better it will be for the 
United States and the U.N. 

I have been looking over the dispatches 
and editorials I wrote for the Star and the 
Sunday Tribune from the San Francisco con- 
ference 10 years ago. 

They note, of course, the yearning of war- 
weary people throughout the world for an 
international organization which would, in 
the words of the preamble of the U. N. 
Charter, “save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind.” They report the “present high tide 
of American sentiment for participation in a 
system of collective security.” 

But the bad faith, sabotage, and uncoop- 
erativeness of Russia were discussed in at 
least a dozen dispatches. The full text of 
the agreements made at Yalta was not known 
at that time but the dispatches repeatedly 
refer to Russia’s breach of the agreement 
with the United States and Great Britain 
about Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

They report the steadfast resistance of the 
United States and Great Britain to Russia's 
efforts to gain recognition for a group of 
Communist Poles with headquarters at Lub- 
lin as the Government of Poland. 

They report the profound anger of the 
United States and Great Britain when word 
reached San Francisco that 16 anti-Commu- 
nist Polish leaders who had gone to Russia 
to negotiate with the Kremlin were arrested. 


As early as April 25, the day the conference 
opened, I spoke of “Russian uncooperative- 
ness which disturbs all friends of a workable 
security system.” I raised the disturbing 
question as to whether there may “come a 
time when Russian highhandedness will 
create such ill will and distrust as to undo 
the whole security effort.” 

Some of the things I reported happened 
in the organizing sessions or were being re- 
ported from crucial areas of Europe where 
the war was just ending. Other dispatches 
were based on information given me by lead- 
ing members of the American delegation, 
British Foreign Secretary Eden, Prime Minis- 
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ter Fraser, of New Zealand, and other ke 
participants in the San Francisco Meetings 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, the ranking 
Republic member of the United States qeje. 
gation, Harold Stassen and other members 
of the American delegation showeq full 
awareness of what Russia was up to in their 
discussions with me. The American delega. 
tion resisted Russia’s efforts to pervert the 
U. N. into a vehicle for the extension of 
Soviet influence. So did the British Com. 
monwealths and many other delegations, 

I draw upon dispatches filed to these news- 
papers at the time to refute the canard that 
the United States was hoodwinked by the 
Russians at San Francisco. Dispatches fileq 
to other newspapers afford similar refutation, 

Demaree Bess said in the Saturday Evening 
Post on February 26, 1955: “I can personally 
testify that American delegates were by no 
means so hoodwinked as Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge seems to believe. During the 
San Francisco Conference, I talked with most 
of the American delegates and advisers, ang 
I did not find a single one of them who 
expected ‘close and friendly’ future relations 
with Russia inside or outside the U.N. It 
was obvious to all persons familiar with the 
facts that postwar relations were certain to 
be difficult.” 

The struggle over admission of Argentina, 
which had a Fascist pro-Axis government, 
was long and bitter. The struggle over a 
veto for the great powers and the amount of 
peace-preserving power to be vested in the 
U. N. was as lacking in harmony as subse. 
quent struggles in the U.N. 

I recall these facts to put the organizing 
period of the U. N. in better perspective, 
Like the old graduate’s reminiscences of the 
great days through which he lived as a stu- 
dent, the nostalgic sighs about the lost har- 
mony of the founding days have little rela- 
tion to reality. 

This makes the U. N.’s accomplishments 
during its first 10 years all the more re- 
markable. Although some of those who at- 
tended its birth optimistically expected it 
to be the fulfillment of Tennyson’s dream 
of a world in which the war drums would 
throb no longer and the battleflags would 
be furled, this was not the mood of those 
principally responsible for bringing the 
U. N. into being. 

These founders of the U. N., on the other 
hand, did not share the cynicism of those 
who predicted that the U. N. would fold up 
when confronted with a major crisis, as did 
the predecessor League of Nations. The 
cynics compared the founding of the U.N. 
to a second marriage—‘the triumph of hope 
over experience.” 

The U. N. has never yet become a universal 
organization. Twenty nations which would 
like to belong are still waiting admission 
because Russia objects to the admission of 
some and the United States objects to the 
admission of others. 

But it is the nearest to a world community 
that mankind has ever come. No member 
has ever withdrawn and it is unlikely that 
any will, as members of the League of Na+ 
tions withdrew when it displeased them. 

As this is being read I shall be en route 
to San Francisco to see what the U. N. }s 
like at the end of its first decade and gather 
impressions as to what it may be like dure 
ing the coming decade. 


BINDER SEES MOLoTov PEACE PLAN LOOPHOLES 
(By Carroll Binder) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—V. M. Molotov, 
traveling salesman for the Soviet brand ol 
peace and arms limitation, put his wares on 
display Wednesday at the 10th anniversary 
meeting of the United Nations of which he 
was one of the founders. 

To this long-time observer of Soviet pro 
paganda and behavior it seemed that Molo- 
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y nad introduced a few new offerings and 
a ntly altered the wrappings of stock items. 
a reinforced the customary Soviet 
t Communist China be seated in 
eral assembly and security coun- 
i] of the United Nations with the assertion 
» + Ba d China “obviously should be a party 
. sy discus sion” of reduction of armament, 
vs ion of atomic weapons and removal 
ae eat of a new war. 

t is “unjust and unlawful,” according 
, yolotov, to deprive Communist China of 
‘“pjontful place in the United Nations.” 
Further toleration of this “unlawfulness” 
W 1 “undermine confidence in the United 
wotions,” he said. 
ee a also sought to give greater impetus 
“its rms limitation campaign by propos- 
that a world conference be called not 
he first half of 1956 to discuss the 
era rection of armanents and prohibi- 
of atomic weapons. 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that a time limit has been set on the pro- 
al for holding an arms limitation con- 


elf 
Molotov 


de! rand Uiic 
poth the gen 
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its 


Molt tov tried to make people believe the 
ion has incorporated all the pro- 

f the United States, Great Britain, 
ind Canada for the reduction of con- 
aments without any modifica- 

tions in its disarmament proposal of May 10. 

He also said Russia has met them half way 
on the question of atomic weapons. 

This is not true but Molotov obviously 
hopes the potential customers won't notice 
the jokers inserted by Russia which make 
arms reduction and atomic 
pping it proposes utterly unsafe 


the sort of 
weapol 
for the west 
did this by incorrectly stating the 
western proposal for controlling atomic 
weapons prior to their complete prohibition. 
He said that proposal would allow the use of 
atomic W ns only in exceptional cases 
and by decision of the security council. 
Such a limitation on the use of atomic 


Mn) : 
Molot 


weapons would give Russia a veto on their 
use at all times and to my knowledge has 
never been envisaged by the United States 
and other western nations. 

Molotov misled his hearers when he gave 
the impression that Russia now agrees to 
effective international controls on the size 
of military establishments and the outlaw- 
ing of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

He said an international control organ 
would establish control posts in large ports, 
cn railroad junctions, on highways and in 
the a rports of all the countries concerned. 

“Their responsibility shall be to see to it 
that no dangerous concentration of land, air 
and naval forces takes place, in order to fore- 
flail any attack of one nation upon another,” 


international control organ shall 
ording to Russia, its own staff of 
who at all times shall have un- 
access to all the objects of control. 
) operation such a system would 
new element behind the Iron 
Por the first time offcers of a 
and above the Soviet dictator- 
I ( function on Soviet territory as 
they f h on non-Soviet territory. 
ld have novel implications for 
; under the Soviet dictatorship, 
cemonstrate to them that there 
; Outside of and independent of 
ich at present is the ultimate 
iv as they are concerned. 


5 definition of places to be 

f., .. aid limitation of access to speci- 

‘Ss Of control leaves a large loop- 

other nations would view with 

“anxiety so long as Russia seems bent 

> Security through universalization 
itions, 

ve such a system of supervision of 

| armistice and the allies feel that 

1 wholly inadequate protection 
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against Communist violations of the armi- 
stice provisions about military installations 
in North Korea. 

Unless the international control could 
move freely about Soviet territory to check 
possible atomic weapon concentrations in 
places distant from ports, railways, highways, 
and airports there could be no lasting sense 
of security in other atomic weaponless 
countries. 

Molotov couched his proposals in such 
soothing talk about Russia’s desire for 
peaceable coexistence and an end to the cold 
war, the creation of an atmosphere of trust, 
and professed such a desire to translate 
words into deeds that he got far more fre- 
quent applause from visitors in the galleries 
than President Eisenhower or any of the 
previous speakers. 

This created a sympathetic climate in 
which to propose that the United States get 
out of those bases near Russia and that both 
the United States and Russia take their 
troops out of Germany. 

Molotov did not refer to Soviet bases in 
satellite countries or note that Russian 
troops would be only a few hundred miles 
from the heart of Germany while American 
troops would be 2,000 miles away. 

Molotov did not have have the floor to 
himself. Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo of 
Cuba followed him with such a devastating 
summary of Russia’s subjugation of its 
neighbors and “enslavement of 98 million 
human beings” that President Van Kleffens 
felt called upon to rule the Cuban out of 
order. 

When Carlos Romulo of the Philippines 
supported the Cuban, Van Kleffens said there 
were other places in the U. N. in which to 
make such an attack on a single state but 
this commemorative meeting was not qual- 
ified to deal with such a discussion. 

To many it seemed that Molotov’s presen- 
tation violated that principle in spirit if not 
in the letter. But the Cuban said every- 
thing he had included in his prepared text 
and got more attention than he other- 
wise would have gotten. 

He gave reporters a new lead on the Mol- 
otov story. He got the congratulations of 
Secretary of State Dulles and Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge as well as the embraces 
of some of his Latin American opposite num- 
bers. He could afford to be ruled out of 
order. 

Molotov, however, had used the greatest 
forum the world has ever afforded to win 
support for Russia and try to put.the United 
States on the defensive. He, too, undoubt- 
edly considered it a successful day's work. 





SWEDEN Urces U.N. SEAT ror Rep CHINA 
(By Carroll Binder) 

San FRANcIsco, CALIF.—Only one non- 
Communist country—Sweden—has said at 
this 10th birthday celebration of the United 
Nations that Communist China should be 
admitted to membership. 

Osten Unden, Sweden’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said: 

“Experience has shown that the work of 
the U. N. for securing peace is hampered by 
the fact that the Government which is the 
undisputed master of the whole of the Chi- 
nese mainland is not recognized by the 
United Nations as the representative of that 
country. 

“I should like to express the hope that an 
early solution of this problem will be 
reached.” 

Several other non-Communist countries 
strongly implied their belief that Commu- 
nist China should be admitted by saying 
that the U. N. would not reach maximum 
effectiveness until it becomes universal. 

The Burmese delegate said the prestige and 
authority of the U. N. is “seriously impaired 
by the absence of so many states who have 
a worthy part to play in fashioning the fu- 
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ture of our globe, and the sooner they are 
admitted the better it will be for all of us.” 

The Pakistan delegate called for admis- 
sion of all sovereign states who are willing 
and able to undertake the responsibilities 
of joining this august body. Their absence 
can tend to alienate prospective and frus- 
trated members from normal standards of 
international cooperation and international 
behavior. 

Iran, Iraq, Brazil, and Greece commended 
the idea of universality in terms which cou!d 
be interpreted as opening the door for Com- 
munist China if it undertakes to live up to 
the obligations of a member. 

George Yeh, Nationalist Chinese Foreien 
Minister, presented his Government's case 
Thursday against treating with the Chinese 
Communist government in any way at any 
time. 

Yeh attacked the Peiping regime in par- 
ticular and communism in general in such 
strong terms that President Van Kleffens 
interrupted him with a request that he not 
stray so far from the purpose of these com- 
memorative meetings. 

That made Nationalist China the third 
member to be called to order, the others be- 
ing Syria which attacked French rule in 
north Africa and Cuba which recited that 
story of Russian subjugation of neighboring 
states and enslavement of 90 million human 
beings. 

Yeh deleted some of the more specific in- 
dictments of the Communist regime, but like 
the other speakers he got his principal 
charges aired. The galleries applauded him 
frequently. 

He tried to jolt those who think that 
Sovietism has switched to a permanent pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence by saying com- 
munism owes its present strength to the 
creation of carefully timed periods of alter- 
nating tension and relaxation—a calculated 
plan to exploit the world’s fear of war and 
longing for peace. 

“Communism,” Yeh said, “must be stopped 
before there can be lasting peace.’ The 
Chinese Communist regime, he contended, is 
not based upon peace but war. 

Yeh compared Nationalist China’s resist- 
ance to admission of Red China with Em- 
peror Haile Selassie’s warning to the League 
of Nations not to appease fascism. 

“Korea, Vietnam, and Nationalist China,” 
Yeh said amid bursts of applause from the 
galleries, “are faced with an aggressor far 
more ruthless and determined than Mus- 
solini. Let us hope that the United Na- 
tions will not let itself be turned into an 
instrument of appeasement.” 

The Russian delegation was not on the 
floor and the few Communist satellite rep- 
resentatives present read their newspapers. 

The Soviet bloc and others interested in 
bringing Red China into the U. N. continue 
to discuss privately deals whereby countries 
such as Italy, Spain, Austria, Portugal, 
Ceylon, Jordan, and Libya may be brought 
into the U. N. in return for the admission of 
Communist China and other countries in 
which the Communist bloc is interested. 








U. N. SpeaKers EmMPLoy HiIsTORIC QUOTATIONS 


San Francisco.—Sixty top spokesmen of 
60 nations have tried to say here in speeches 
not exceeding 20 minutes each what they and 
their countrymen think of the first 10 years 
of the United Nations and the outlook for 
the future. 

Some of the speakers at the 10th anniver- 
sary meeting of the U. N. were renowned 
orators. Some were notorious windbags. 
Others were abler diplomats or politicians 
than public speakers. 

The many hundreds of thousands of words 
spoken from the rostrum of the San Fran- 
cisco opera house thus range from the elo- 
quent to the boresome, from the noble to 
the trite, from the high-minded to the paro- 
chial. 
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Many of the 60 speakers chose to interlard 
their own words with familiar or unfamiliar 
quotations designed to reinforce the points 
they sought to make. 

These quotations afford interesting insight 
into the thinking of the speaker and the at- 
titude of the nation he represents. They also 
illustrate the catholicity of the U. N. mem- 
bership. 

I have just gone over the first 30 texts to 
see what sort of quotations were incorpo- 
rated. These quotations and allusions fall 
into three broad categories—political, reli- 
gious and poetical. 

President Eisenhower set a stiff pace for 
the quotation marathon by drawing upon 
Abraham Lincoln: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. 

“The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” 

Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, who is 
a professional orator of the star-spangled 
school, outdid all others in his recourse to 
the anthologies. He recited Tennyson's fa- 
mous lines in Lacksley Hall envisaging a 
time when— 

“The war-drums throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl’d in the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” 

President Truman used those lines in ad- 
dressing the U. N. 10 years ago. 

Romulo also quoted two verses from the 
Indian poet Radindranath Tagore beginning 
“Where knowledge is free; where the world 
has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls.” 

Romulo then shifted to Thomas Jefferson’s 
prose beginning: “When we reflect that the 
eyes of the virtuous ail over the earth are 
turned with anxiety on us, and when we 
reflect that * * *.” 

The Filipino orator got his audience ready 
for those lengthier quotations by brief quo- 
tations from Robert Frost, O. Henry, and 
Thomas de Quincy. 

Harold MacMillan, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, quoted Winston Churchill in his 
peroration. 

Joseph Bech, Luxembourg Foreign Min- 
ister, also quoted Churchill. Neither selec- 
tion represented the highly-quotable Chur- 
chill’s best phrasing. 

Paul Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, and 
several other speakers quoted the eloquent 
words of the preamble of the U. N. Charter, 
beginning: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war * * *.” 

Osten Unden, Foreign Minister of Sweden, 
closed his address with a quotation from 
Adlai Stevenson: 

“Experience suggests that it has not been 
easy for men to learn the wisdom and virtue 
of tolerance for ideas and ways of life which 
deeply offend the cherished tenets of their 
own faith. In times past men of fervent 
faith regarded religious tolerance as a sign 
of moral weakness rather than moral 
strength. It seems that only when warring 
faiths have become convinced that they must 
choose between common survival and mutual 
extinction do they agree to live and let 
live.” 

Emilio Nunez-Portuondo, Cuba’s perma- 
nent representative to the United Nations, 
closed with Bertrand Russell: 

“To stop war, we must not only work on 
governments; we must cleanse our own 
hearts of the poisons that make war seem 
reasonable: pride, fear, greed, envy, and con- 
tempt. It is a difficult business, but if it 
cannot be achieved, the end is death.” 

Eduardo Zulueta-Angel closed with the 
hope that mankind’s motto may be “Glory 
to God in the highest and peace on earth to 
men oi good will.” 
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Abba Eban, Israel's ambassador, closed his 
address with the declaration that the first 
decade of the United Nations should be re- 
garded as a mere prelude to a journey which 
will only have reached its destination when 
all peoples shall dwell “each beneath its 
vine and fig tree with none to make them 
afraid.” 

Mohammad Mir Khan, Pakistan’s perma- 
nent representative to the United Nations 
drew on the Koran for his peroration: 

“Man was evolved out of nothing, anc 
through low beginnings, but he was given 
insight and understanding. God showed 
him the way. And if man doth wilfully re- 
ject the right, man but chooses chains and 
yokes and a blazing fire within his own 
soul.” 

Jeronimo Renorino, foreign minister of 
Argentina, quoted from Peron and Momolu 
Dukuly, secretary of state of Liberia, quoted 
from the “words of the great president of 
our nation, Dr. William V.S. Tubman.” But 
Dukuly also cited “the poppies in Flanders’ 
field” as he spoke of those killed, maimed 
and bereaved by war. 

Some of the speeches delivered during the 
past week undoubtedly will be quoted from 
in future speeches. I have not attempted to 
anticipate the anthologists by selecting such 
passages from the mound of texts in front 
of me. I have chosen, instead, to show what 
speakers thought would bolster their own 
speeches. 


Livestock Sold on Account of Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, if the parliamentary situation 
permitted, I would offer the following 
amendment to H. R. 7201: 

Page 38, line 3, after “Sec. 6,” strike out 
“effective date” and insert “Livestock sold 
on account of drought. 

“Section 1033 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to involuntary con- 
versions) is hereby amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (f) thereof as subsection 
(gz) and by inserting after subsection (e) 
of such section the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(f) Livestock sold on account of 
drought: The sale of livestock (other than 
poultry) held by a taxpayer for draft, breed- 
ing, or dairy purposes shall be treated as an 
involuntary conversion to which this section 
applies if such livestock— 

*“*(1) are so held in an area in respect of 
which the President determines under the 
act of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1109), as 
amended, that a major disaster exists be- 
cause of drought, and 

“*(2) are sold (whether before or after 
such determination) by such taxpayer sole- 
ly on account of such drought.’ 

“Sec. 7. Effective date.” 


Mr. Speaker, in the closing days of the 
83d Congress, with the extreme drought 
conditions covering much of the live- 
stock-producing areas of this country, an 
amendment was proposed to section 1033, 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amendment to H. R. 6440, 83d Congress, 
which passed this House on July 29, 1953. 
This was known as the Millikin amend- 
ment. As I understand the situation, it 
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had been studied by the Department and 
accepted as a sound and necessary re 
vision to the code, if our livestock men 
already in distressed conditions, were {; 
be given fair treatment under our to, 
laws. The Members of this House az 
more familiar than I with the Situation 
that prevailed in the closing days of the 
83d Congress in the other body, As i; 
was reported to me, this was one of the 
bills that everyone thought would pas; 
but which got lost in the shufile. 

In the first days of the 84th Congres 
I introduced H. R. 207 to accomplish the 
purpose. In fact, it went a little fartho 
Everyone with whom I have talked on ti 
committee, or in the Department, seeme; 
to appreciate the necessity of solving this 
problem if we are to be fair taxwise tp 
the rancher in his hour of distress, ang 
also in the best interests of the Govern. 
ment who collects large sums from 
our ranchers in Federal income taxes. 
There, however, seems to be reluctance 
on the part of both the Department, an 
members of the committee, to open up 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in this 
session of Congress. In all fairness, | 
think that this is something that need; 
to be taken care of now. 

Under present law, a livestock man 
who is forced, because of drought condi- 
tions, to convert his breeding herd, ora 
substantial part thereof, into cash rather 
than see them starve, is subject to taxes 
on his gain. Because of supply and de. 
mand, when everyone over a large area 
sells the price is low. When the drought 
is broken and he tries to get back into 
the business, he is left, after paying his 
capital-gain tax, with only 74-cent dol 
lars with which to buy higher priced cows 
than he originally sold. This simply 
means that the economic disaster to our 
area is strung out over an unreasonably 
long period of time. To the Government 
it means that the rancher cannot readily 
get back on a profitable basis, where the 
Government will be sharing 20 percent 
or more of his income by reason of our 
progressive income tax on ordinary in- 
come. Therefore, the Government 
stands to lose large sums of money from 
income taxes unless this amendment 1 
enacted into law. 

This amendment would simply give the 
livestock man who is forced to sell breed- 
ing stock because of drought conditions 
the same treatment as any other business 
man who suffers a loss because of an at 
of God, such as fire, and so forth. Iurse 
its consideration and adoption at te 
earliest possible moment. 


Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker 50 years 
reclamation law, precedent, and expel! 
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ence are jettisoned by the upper Colo- 
yado River project. 

rxample 1: Present law requires re 

avment within 40 years, with respect 
_ jower and municipal water, and 40 
lt plus a development period of not 
+9 exceed 10 years with respect to irri- 
gation. 

ae this bill— ; 

(a) The power allocation is permitted 
to be repaid in 100 years. 

(b) The municipal-water allocation is 
permitted to be repaid in 50 years from 
the date of completion of each unit. 

(c) The irrigation allocation is per- 
mitted to be repaid in 50 years in addi- 
tion to any development period author- 
ized by law. 

Thus, the repayment period for power 
is extended 60 years, municipal water 
10 year's, and irrigation 10 years plus an 
undetermined period, over existing law. 

Example 2: Present law requires that 
no contract relating to power or munic- 
ipal water be made unless it will not 
impair the project for irrigation pur- 
poses. Under the bill, contracts relat- 
ing to municipal water may be made 
without regard to this section. Although 
this may not be a bad result, it is an- 
other symptom of eroding the reclama- 
tion law by individual pieces of legisla- 
tion instead of considering such matters 
in the context of a national water policy 
pill. 

Example 3: Present law requires in- 
terest at not less than 3 percent per 
annum on the power investment. Under 
this bill, interest would be the cost of 
money to the United States, or about 212 
percent per annum. 

Example 4: Present law requires a 
finding of engineering and financial 
feasibility, the latter to be in terms of 
the 40-year repayment ability. Under 
this bill the so-called benefit-cost ratio 
has veen substituted for financial feasi- 
bility in order to come up with an eco- 
nomic feasibility based on fantastic 
national benefits supposedly to be real- 
ized. This constitutes one of the great- 
est breaches of present law and leaves 
Congress with no well-defined standards 
of feasibility whatsoever. 


a a 


American Servicemen Imprisoned in 
France 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


_“r. BOW. Mr. Speaker, shocking dis- 
Cosut of conditions under which 
“imerican servicemen are imprisoned in 
te ce are contained in a Chicago Trib- 
‘vucle today which I include as part 
my remarks, 

aA Tribune correspondent reports the 
“Most unbelievable fact that Airman 
Jose Montijo, against whom I am in- 
‘ormed no formal charges have been 
iS already in solitary confine- 


NlanaA 
Paced. 
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ment under conditions worse than we in 

this country would mete out to a con- 

victed criminal. 

A few days ago I presented to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, in 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 309, 
a report on French prisons written by 
a Frenchman, as well as a report of 
American consular officers who visited 
American servicemen Keefe and Scaletti. 

Those reports pointed out the dietary 
and medical deficiencies of the prisons, 
the lack of hygienic living conditions, 
the lack of heat in the prison cells, and 
many other facts which in effect add to 
the severity of the sentences imposed 
upon our American boys. 

Those reports included the fact that 
Keefe has been required to pay a cus- 
toms duty on the packages of food sent 
him by his mother in her efforts to aug- 
ment his meager prison fare. 

Today’s Tribune report adds other 
facts which altogether add up to a sit- 
uation that would never be tolerated in 
an American jail. 

I call attention especially to the report 
on Montijo. According to a letter from 
the Air Force last week, Air Force in- 
quiries reveal that no definite charge has 
been placed against this young Ameri- 
can and there is no time set for his trial. 
He may be forced to wait another 6 
months before he has his day in court. 

This is a violation of human rights 
that no government should tolerate with 
respect to one of its citizens. 

Surely the following account by Cor- 
respondent Ress will arouse our deter- 
mination that the status of forces agree- 
ment, under which these men have been 
imprisoned, must be modified or termi- 
nated without delay: 

FRENCH CONVICT 214 YANKS IN YEAR—WAIVE 
PROSECUTION IN 2,000 CasES—DEMAND 
CHANGE 
(WASHINGTON, July 17.—Imprisonment of 

58 American soldiers in foreign countries has 

stirred congressional demands for annul- 

ment or revision of the status of forces 
treaty which gives alien lands court juris- 
diction over GI’s. A bill by Representative 

Bow, Republican, of Ohio, calls for revision 

of the treaty and directs the President to ter- 

minate adherence to the pact if revision 
cannot be obtained. Representative Gross, 

Republican, of Iowa, has introduced a resolu- 

tion to annul the treaty.) 

(By Paul Ress) 

ORLEANS, FRANCE, July 17.—Ten percent of 
the American soldiers stationed in France 
got acquainted first hand with French police 
in the last year. They were involved in 2,500 
crimes, accidents, or incidents. 

Records show the French waived juris- 
diction in all except 242 cases, although they 
were entitled under the status of forces 
agreement to prosecute all 2,500 GI’s. French 
tribunals convicted 214 and acquitted 28. 

Officers at communications zone head- 
quarters here said “only 18 American soldiers 
received prison sentences and actually served 
them.” None spent more than a year in a 
French jail. 

TWO IN PRISON 

Two Americans, however, Richard Keefe, 
26, of Washington, D. C., and Anthony Sca- 
letti, 25, of Coraopolis, Pa., have served nearly 
2 years of 5-year terms for stealing an Or- 
leans taxi and attacking the driver. They 
were the first to be handed over by the Army 
to foreign justice. 

Headquarters officers said only two other 
Yanks are incarcerated in French prisons to- 
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day. They are Sgt. Leonard Young, of South 
Williamsport, Pa., sentenced to 8 months in 
Nancy prison for passing bad checks and 
swindling, and Cpl. Merry Feagins who got 
45 days in Fontenay-le-Comte jail, near La 
Rochelle, for assault. 

“No Americans are in prison today await- 
ing trial,” the officers asserted. Airman Jose 
Montijo, 25, of Phoenix, Ariz., is in Fontaine- 
bleau jail, however, awaiting trial for murder. 

REPORTS 15 IN JAIL 

The Army told Congress several months 
ago that 15 American servicemen were then 
in foreign jails. Thus, Yanks serving time 
in French prisons made up about a fourth 
of all GI’s in foreign jails. 

Traffic incidents account for most of the 
2,500 affairs involving Yanks. 

No GI in any North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization country has been given such stiff 
sentences as those imposed on Keefe and 


Scaletti. Both are having trouble with their 
teeth while in Fontevrault prison. Each 
has had at least six teeth extracted. The 


meager prison diet, deficient in vitamins, is 
believed responsible for their dental trouble, 
VISITED BY CHAPLAIN 


The Reverend Victor Van de Walle, Catho- 
lic chaplain of the Chinon engineering de- 
pot, visits them once a month. He is for- 
bidden to give them American cigarettes from 
the Army post exchange. As a result, Keefe 
and Scaletti must buy them from the peni- 
tentiary commissary for 55 cents a pack, 
Prison authorities also refuse to allow the 
chaplain to bring chocolate or candy bars 
and American language news magazines to 
the men. 

The Americans occupy 800-year-old 
monks’ cells in the 12th century Benedictine 
Monastery converted into a state prison in 
1804 by Napoleon. The austere cells have 
never been modernized. Richard the Lion 
Hearted’s tomb is in the prison chapel. 


WORK FOR PITTANCE 


Keefe weaves wicker chairs and Scaletti 
cleans dirty linen and jail clothes at the 
prison laundry. Such work in France is 
farmed out to concessionaires who pay in- 
mates a pittance. 

Father Van de Walle has been spending 
his own money for the items he is allowed to 
give the prisoners. He has placed a donation 
box in the post chapel with a sign: ‘For Fel- 
low Americans in Fontevrault Penitentiary.” 

Montijo, accused of the murder of Andre 
Maillet, 19, has been in solitary confinement 
at Melun since May 15. He may stay there 
3 more months before he comes up for trial. 

The American is charged with stabbing 
Maillet in a street brawl over Madeleine 
Thomas, mother of Montijo’s son, 7 months 
old. 

SEES LITTLE OF SKY 

Windows of cells of prisoners charged with 
murder are covered by a metal screen so that 
Montijo can get only a narrow glimpse of the 
sky. As a solitary, Montijo eats his two 
meals a day in his cell, the meager repasts 
being shoved through a slot in the door. He 
also takes his exercise alone, under the eyes 
of two turnkeys. 

He earns pin money by painting eyes on 
lead soldiers, cowboys, and Indians for a con- 
cessionaire of the prison. 


CIGARETTES BARRED 


He has been visited by Lt. Col. Ira Smith, 
Air Force judge advocate in Paris, and by 
Catholic Chaplain Patrick J. Barrett, of 
Portland, Maine. His fiance visits him three 
times a week, obtaining a permit each time. 

She is not permitted to take him ciga- 
rettes, food, candy, or books. She can give 
him money, and with that he can buy 
French tobacco and other articles from the 
prison commissary. Montijo is permitted to 
draw three French books a week from the 
prison library. 
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Michigan Joins Parade Opposing Upper 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 
torial under date of April 29 from the 
Kalamazoo Michigan Gazette: 

EcHo Park 


The Senate passed last week the Colorado 
River Storage Bill by a vote of 58 to 23. Just 
prior to that final vote, Senator NEUBERGER 
had offered an amendment to exclude Echo 
Park Dam from the bill. The Senate re- 
jected his amendment 52 to 30. 

Thus the Senate took action on one of the 
most hotly disputed questions that has ever 
arisen in the field of conservation and rec- 
lamation. And in that field the country has 
seen some famous fights. 

To the peopie of the great West, water 
means development, productiveness, power, 
progress, prosperity. 

The bill just passed in the Senate, if ap- 
proved by the House and the President, 
would give the green light to the upper 
Colorado River Basin project, and would 
supply water to portions of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The lower Colorado River Basin has rapidly 
developed, especially in the Southern Cali- 
fornia region. People in the Upper Basin 
began to worry about the situation some 
40 years ago, fearing that all the water 
claims might be staked out before anything 
could be done in the area to the northward. 

Accordingly, the States of the Colorado 
valley negotiated a compact in 1922 which 
aimed to reserve a part of the flow for the 
Upper Basin. 

Southern California contends that the 
project now pending in Congress violates the 
compact. Both California Senators voted 
against the bill. The other Western Sena- 
tors supported the legislation. 

The dispute has centered largely on the 
proposed Echo Park Dam, a feature of the 
upper basin project. 

The dam site, where the Green and Yampa 
Rivers come together, is described by some 
as the key to the whole project; but others 
contend that it would be feasible to build 
the other dams and postpone the construc- 
tion at Echo Park. 

Those who oppose the Echo Park Dam de- 
clare that it would flood the most pictur- 
esque part of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. They maintain, further, that this 
allged despoiling would open the way to the 
eventual destruction of the national parks, 
handing them over to exploitation for public 
power purposes and commercial profits. 

On the other side of the controversy, it is 
pointed out that Echo Park is not a park at 
all, but only a pioneer name for a small area. 
In the course of the Senate debate, Senator 
O’MAHONEY said he thought he could “show 
conclusively” that the dam would not dam- 
age or endanger the scenery or the wildlife 
in the area. 

Conservationists, nature lovers, and lead- 
ers in the national park movement have gen- 
erally ranged themselves against the Echo 
Park Dam; and they have aroused a good 
deal of feeling around the Nation. 

We note that both Michigan Senators 
voted for the exclusion of Echo Park from 
the bill; and, defeated in that move, they 
both voted against the whole bill, 
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The measure now goes to the House, where 
the same issues will probably arise, with 
much the same kind of arguments pro and 
con. 

Most of us will hope for an eventual de- 
cision on the basis of reason rather than 
emotion. 

It might help a bit to remember the sim- 
ilar dispute that flared up when it was first 
proposed to use a portion of Niagara Falls 
for power. Subsequent events have failed to 
bear out the dire predictions then made by 
the more sentimental loyers of the falls. 

No one, we think, will believe for a mo- 
ment that the Eisenhower administration 
and a large majority of the Senators are out 
to destroy the national park system. 


Peace and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I include a radio 
address, recently given by my colleague, 
CHARLES W. VURSELL, entitled “Peace and 
Prosperity.” 

The address follows: 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


My friends, today, in the 30th month of 
the Eisenhower administration, I would like 
to speak to you about the present condition 
of our country, which so intimately affects 
you, and me, and our 160 million people of 
this, the greatest government of liberty, 
freedom and opportunity in the world. 

How the policies of Government we have 
followed have broughf about such a great 
change, for today, throughout the length 
and breath of our Nation, we have peace 
and prosperity. We have made the transition 
from war to peace, when most people, a few 
years ago, felt that when war ended and 
peace came, we would be plunged into a 
depression. Many thought it was unavoid- 
able, but, through our policies of Govern- 
ment, we are moving forward—with peace 
and prosperity—that no longer has to be 
maintained through the terrible destruction 
and sacrifice of war. We have obtained the 
two great objectives our people for years have 
sought—peace and prosperity. 

In 30 months, a remarkable change has 
come over the people of our Nation. The 
national blood pressure and temperature 
have gone down. The future is more promis- 
ing. Nerves are less frayed. War tension 
has been eased, and this new tone of think- 
ing of the people can be described, I believe, 
to a considerable extent in one word—con- 
fidence. 

Confidence and faith in the honesty, in 
the high purpose, and in the wisdom and 
leadership of President Eisenhower, who has 
so unselfishly dedicated his every effort to 
the service of our people. In assuming the 
reins of Government 30 months ago, the 
President followed these broad policies of 
Government: 

First. To maintain jfustice and freedom 
among ourselves, and to champion them for 
others, so that we may work effectively for 
enduring peace, honesty, efficiency, and econ- 
omy in Government; 

Second. To keep our economy vigorous and 
expanded—thus sustaining our international 
strength, and assuring better jobs, better liv- 
ing, better opportunities for every American 
citizen; and 
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Third. To concern ourselves with the hy 
man problems of our own people, so that 
every American may have the Opportunity to 
lead a healthy, and rewarding life, 

To carry out this full program, We set 
about to strengthen our military power and 
productive capacity to discourage resort to 
war, and to protect our vital interest; to 
strengthen our national defense, and to build 
up our air power, our nuclear weapons, and 
at the same time, to encourage the peacefy| 
use of atomic power; to continue to ferret 
out and destroy Communist subversion, ang 
adopted sound policies for building up the 
economic power of our country—all of whic) 
were necessary to deter Russia from startins 
world war ITI. : 

On all of these fronts, the President, work. 
ing with the Congress, has followed policies 
that have been crowned with success. 

We have achieved peace and prosperity on 
the home front, so let’s take a look at ou 
foreign policy, and note a few accomplish. 
ments there: The Korean war has been 
stopped; the dangerous Trieste problem, af. 
fecting Italy and Yugoslavia has been solved, 
The Suez problem has been solved. Iran, 
with her great oil production, which 2 years 
was swinging in the balance, from day to day, 
threatened to collapse and go with the 
enemy, has been saved and brought into the 
western alliance. 

In South America, in Central America, 
great agreements have been made, under 
which one foothold of international com- 
munism has been eliminated. 

The great NATO pact of Western Europe, 
binding those nations together, building a 
wall against further expansion of commu- 
nism to the West, has been ratified, and the 
powerful nation of Western Germany has 
been added to that alliance of defense 
against communism. 

Through the Pacific, we have strengthened 
the free world by adoption of the Manila 
Pact, and the defense treaty with the Re- 
public of China, and in addition, the Ban- 
dung Conference, affecting a number of 
Asian nations in the southwest Pacific, was 
brought into being—greatly expanding the 
strength of the free nations of the world 

As the strength of the free nations of the 
world has been built up under the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower, Russia, 4p- 
parently, has been convinced that she can 
no longer bluff or attempt to challenge the 
strength of the United States and her allies. 
With the result she is now in retreat, and her 
leaders are now talking peace, with the ap- 
proach of the conference at the summit, 
which opens in Geneva, Switzerland, Tues 
day, July 19. 

When the President left by plane Friday 
to participate in the Big Four Conference 
at the summit in Geneva, with his great 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, where he will 
sit at the conference table with the heads of 
the Governments of England, France, and 
Russia, in the most important peace confer- 
ence the world has ever witnessed, he must 
be comforted and encouraged with the 
thought of the great leadership and servico 
he has rendered this country on the domes: 
tic front, and in the knowledge that he will 
be sustained by the confidence, the prayers 
of the people of America, in the great respon 
sibility and task before him on the {oreiga 
front. 

Now, let’s return for a moment to contl- 
tions here on the home front: The year 1953 
was the most prosperous to that date i 
peacetime in our history. 

The year 1954 was threatened with the 
recession; employment was dropp!ng, and 
business as well. Moving swiftly to prevem 
a depression, the Eisenhower administration 
quickly gave the people a reduction !n —_ 
of $7.4 billion, This extra purchasing power, 
left in the pockets of the people, and the 
revision of our entire tax code brought abou! 
an upward turn in business, and in employ: 
ment, that beat off a depression, and the year 
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1954 became the second most prosperous 
eacetime year in our history. 

By reducing the budget by over $14 

pillion in the first year of the Eisenhower 
administration, which made this tax reduc- 
tion possible, and the reduction by several 
pillions in the budget for the second year, 
and when other policies of the administra- 
tion had time to come into play, with the 
peginning of 1955, business continued to 
rapidly expand, employment increased 2 mil- 
lions, and the economy of our country is 
roaring forward on a broad highway of pros- 
perity to constantly higher levels, with over 
64 million people now employed at the high- 
est wages in the history of our Nation. 
In addition, inflation has been stopped; 
the cost of living has turned downward, and 
the wage earners, because of the reduction of 
taxes, are taking home more net pay today 
than ever before in our history. 

It is estimated that our national gross pro- 
duction, or national gross product, by the 
end of this year will reach the highest peak 
in history —$380 billion, or $20 billion more 
than it was in the previous year—1954, and 
we expect to balance our national budget 
next year. 

Unfortunately, because of 2 years of 
drought in southern Illinois, our farmers are 
not fully enjoying the prosperity the people 
of the Nation generally are. And again, due 
to overproduction, and the piling up of a 
mountain of farm surpluses of billions of 
dollars over the years, these surpluses over- 
hanging the market have depressed farm 

rices. 

: However, this administration has come to 
grips with the farm problem, and with the 
great progress we are making in reducing 
these Government-owned farm products, by 
increasing our exports, and by new legisla- 
tion, I feel sure that within a reasonable 
time our farmers, generally, will be fully 
sharing in the prosperity of the country. 





The Colorado River Storage Project Pays 
Its Own Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the Colorado River storage 
project has been attacked in some quar- 
ters On apparently economic grounds. 
The word “apparently” is used advisedly, 
because a thorough analysis proves that 
the attacks are not based on economic 
facts, but on misstatement, misinterpre- 
tation or misunderstanding. 

I'am sure that Leslie Miller, former 
Governor of Wyoming, is perfectly sin- 
cere in the stand he has taken about the 
Colorado River project. 
Would be less than frank if I did not point 
Out to you that the position he has taken 
in his May Reader’s Digest article, and 
eisewhere, is typical of that taken by 
critics who have attempted to discredi* 
the Project On economic grounds by giv- 
_ only one side of the story. Governor 

liller has tried to prove the project un- 
feasible by a set of figures which treat it 
fntirely on a cost-per-acre basis for irri- 
gated farm land. 
on approach, while it can be made to 
appear fairly convincing when its pro- 


However, I-° 
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ponent is not subject to questioning or 
to rebuttal, is neither honest nor realistic. 
The Colorado River storage project is a 
multipurpose project and can honestly 
be evaluated only by considering all of its 
purposes and not just one of them. Fur- 
thermore, the Colorado project—or any 
other—must be judged on a basis of net 
cost, not gross cost. If the resulting 
benefits are substantially greater than 
the original costs, any project is a sound 
investment. 

When Mr. Miller appeared to testify 
before the House Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee last March, he was 
subjected to cross examination, and a 
great many of the basic fallacies in his 
theories were clearly brought out. 

Mr. Miller had made a great fuss in 
his direct testimony over the fact that 
the cost of putting water on an acre of 
land would be substantially more than 
the selling price of this land. This was 
the basic theme of his article in Reader’s 
Digest magazine and of his attacks on 
the Colorado River storage project gen- 
erally. 

When I questioned Mr. Miller, how- 
ever, he had to admit that the cost of 
putting water on land is not actually 
related to the market price of that land. 
The reason is that the cost of putting 
water on land is not a capital invest- 
ment, but an operating expense. 

I cited him an example with which 
we were both thoroughly familiar, in 
our State of Wyoming. On the Powell 
project, the going price for land was $150 
an acre with water available. But al- 
falfa hay was selling for $30 a ton and 
it was possible to raise 7 tons of hay 
on an acre of irrigated ground in 1 
year—which brought a gross return of 
$210 an acre for 1 year, from which 
all operating costs, including that of 
putting water on the land, had of course 
to be deducted in figuring net profit. 

This clearly shows how ridiculous it 
is to maintain that an operating cost— 
putting water on irrigated land—should 
be related to the market value of the 
land itself. 

Each unit of the Colorado River stor- 
age project has been made the subject of 
a cost-benefit analysis as well as a feas- 
ibility analysis. The feasibility analysis, 
required by law, must prove that any 
proposed reclamation project will be 
self-liquidating. The cost-benefit anal- 
ysis is not required by law, but is sub- 
mitted to Congress as a matter of Rec- 
lamation Bureau policy; it _compares 
costs with measurable benefits on a local, 
regional, and national basis. 

Mr. E. O. Larson, director of the Bu- 
reau’s region 4 with headquarters in 
Salt Lake City, introduced some very 
revealing evidence into the public hear- 
ings conducted by the House Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
on March 9 of this year. Mr. Larson and 
the agricultural economist from his of- 
fice, Paul Sant, discussed the question 
of cost-benefit ratio at length and in- 
troduced an analysis of the Seedskadee 
project in Wyoming—one of the irriga- 
tion projects, called “participating pro- 
jects” of the overall Colorado project. 

The known costs of this unit were 
computed against the total benefits on 
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a year-to-year basis over a 100-year pe- 
riod—considerably short of the expected 
life of the project. For purposes of the 
cost-benefit analysis, money allocated to 
irrigation—which is interest-free under 
irrigation law—was charged with 21%4- 
percent interest, compounded annually. 

Benefits which were taken into ac- 
count included the direct increase in 
farm net income; the increases in profits 
to businesses handling, processing, and 
marketing farm products; and the in- 
crease in the supply of goods and serv- 
ices. 

During the construction period, there 
would be no offsetting benefits to be 
computed against the $23,272,000 con- 
struction costs of the Seedskadee proj- 
ect, which would therefore accumulate 
$2,362,000 in — theoretical — interest 
charges. During the first 5 years of 
operation, following completion of the 
project, growing benefits would not off- 
set interest on the unpaid balance of 
the investment, but by the sixth year 
benefits would total more than interest 
charges. Interest—which would reach 
a peak of $4,533,000 in the fifth year— 
would be systematically reduced until 
in the 18th year benefits would be large 
enough to cover all interest charges and 
leave a net profit. 

Annual payments on the original cap- 
ital investment would continue to the 
60th year—50th year of operation after 
a 10-year construction period. After 
repayment on capital investment had 
been completed, total annual benefits of 
$1,443,000 would be a net profit to the 
Nation. 

At the end of 100 years, the Seedska- 
dee project would not only have paid 
for itself, but the Nation would show a 
net .benefit—after allowing for com- 
pound interest charges during the re- 
payment period—of $83,345,000. 

This figure compares with a total cost 
of $33,376,000, which includes $10,140,- 
000 assessed as the Seedskadee’s pro- 
rata share of the costs of the basic Col- 
orado River storage project. In the years 
following the first century of opera- 
tion—and the estimated life of the proj- 
ect is more than double the 100-year 
period on which computations were 
based—the net benefits would continue 
to accrue to the national economy, 

The same sort of analysis has been 
made of each unit of the overall proj- 
ect which has been approved by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and each of the 
units shows a cost-benefit ratio of great- 
er than unity—that is to say, the meas- 
urable benefits exceed the costs. 

It should be noted that the cost-benefit 
ratio does not take into account in- 
creased tax revenues which come from 
the increased land and crop values on an 
irrigation project. This broadened tax 
base is a very sizable item. A study of 
existing- reclamation projects indicates 
that the return in increased taxes alone 
has, to the year 1953, been approximate- 
ly 125 percent of the total cost of all 
reclamation projects constructed since 
the reclamation program was begun 
more than 50 years ago. Actually, this 
is a very conservative estimate, because 
many of the reclamation projects are not 
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yet in full production, or not in produc- 
tion at all in some cases. 

In 1952, individual-income taxes paid 
directly by irrigation farmers and by 
persons of the neighboring towns and 
villages whose business or employment 
was affected by construction of 15 recla- 
mation projects under special study, were 
estimated at $105 million. An appro- 
priate share of corporation and excise 
tax revenues, directly attributable to 
reclamation development, was estimated 
at $75 million in 1952. Total tax collec- 
tions attributable to the reclamation de- 
velopment since it was begun in 1916, 
calculated on the same basis, have been 
just 414 times the total construction cost 
for the projects—$264 million. 

These increased tax revenues go di- 
rectly into the Treasury, for the benefit 
of all the taxpayers of the Nation, but 
they do not count toward repayment 
of the reclamation projects, nor are they 
used in computing any type of feasibil- 
ity or cost-benefit analysis by which 
projects are justified. 

Another important benefit to the na- 
tional economy comes from the increased 
purchasing power which stems from the 
local prosperity which is created by a 
sound reciamation project. The farmers 
and their families, and the families who 
draw their livings from the supply and 
service industries in the farm commu- 
nities, have more money which they 
spend for farm machinery, automobiles, 
household appliances, shoes, clothing, 


recreational equipment and many other 
things which are produced in other parts 
of the Nation. This is another very real 


benefit which is in addition to those used 
in determining the feasibility of a proj- 
ect, or its cost-benefit ratio. 

So far, I have discussed only the irri- 
gation side of the picture of the Colorado 
River storage project, meeting Mr. Miller 
on his own ground and showing that 
even in the restricted field of agriculture 
the project is economically sound and 
worth while. There are, however, other 
factors even more important to the na- 
tional economy. 

When I questioned him at the House 
hearings, Mr. Miller had to admit that 
water is vitally needed in Wyoming—and 
in the other upper basin States—for de- 
velopment of natural resources, for in- 
dustry and for cities. A great deal of 
water developed by the Colorado River 
story project will go for this purpose, but 
Mr. Miller had been conveniently forget- 
ting this, and talking only of the cost of 
irrigating farmland. 

A great deal of the water which will be 
put to use through the Colorado River 
storage project will go to cities and to 
industries—and industrial development 
holds the real key to the future of the 
upper Colorado River Basin. 

In the basin lie more than 90 percent 
of our known uranium and vanadium 
ores, more than one-third of our bitu- 
minous coal, reserves of oil shale more 
than double all the petroleum so far pro- 
duced in the world and triple the known 
reserves of liquid petroleum under- 
ground. There are vast deposits of phos- 
phates, important quantities of titanium 
and many more important minerals and 
raw materials. These are strategic ma- 
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terials, vital to national security as well 
as to our economic future. 

It is unthinkable that the Nation 
should let these vital resources go unde- 
veloped, and is quite obvious that their 
full development must be achieved by de- 
veloping the full industrial potential of 
the region in which they are located. 
This requires all of the water available, 
as well as substantial development of 
electric power. 

An excellent example is at hand in the 
experience at the Geneva Steel Plant, 
constructed near Provo, Utah, during 
World War Tl. The plant is now an im- 
portant unit of United States Steel Co., 
employs 5,000 people, and produces l1,- 
800,000 tons of steel a year. 

To achieve that production, the Ge- 
neva plant uses between 12 and 25 mil- 
lion gallons of water a day. To obtain 
that quantity of water, in a water scare 
area, every possible source has been 
utilized. The steel plant purchased 
water in Deer Creek reservoar—a recla- 
mation project constructed prior and 
during World War II, by the way—and 
developed water from other sources— 
but the plant could not have been put 
into operation except for the fact that 
the land for the plant site was pur- 
chased complete with appurtenant 
water rights. The water which had 
been used to irrigate farmlands was con- 
verted, along with the farmlands them- 
selves, to industry. The pattern will be 
repeated over and over again as this 
area develops. 

This means that tremendous auanti- 
ties of water which may originally be 
developed for irrigation of agriculture 
will eventually be used for industry— 
and paid for at industrial prices. Even 
so biased a critic as Raymond Moley ad- 
mits that industrial and municipal 
prices for water would justify the Colo- 
rado development. 

A good parallel may be found in the 
Yakima project in the Pacific Northwest. 
Originally developed solely as a reclama- 
tion project, for the purpose of putting 
irrigation water on good farmland, it 
contributed greatly to our atomic-age 
development—something never contem- 
plated by the original planners. Some 
7,000 acres of land—and the vital water 
rights which went with them—were 
taken out of the original project for the 
development of the Hanford Plant of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. If the 
water had not originally been developed 
for irrigation, it would not have been 
available at the critical time to be put 
to its present use. 

One of the most damaging half-truths 
which has been widely used in the propa- 
ganda put out by opponents of the Colo- 
rado project has been in connection with 
project costs. 

The figure generally quoted for basic 
construction cost is $1.6 billion, which 
is completely unrelated to the actual 
figure carried by H. R. 3383, or to S. 500 
passed by the Senate. 

H. R. 3383 has a total authorized con- 
struction cost of $760 million and the 
total authorized construction in S. 500 
was just over $1 billion. Other projects 
might be authorized—if found fully 
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feasible from every ecomonic yiey, 
point—over a period of 20 to 25 years 

Let us stick to consideration of ti, 
projects which would be authorized by 
H. R. 3383, which is what we shal] be 
voting on. It is manifestly unfair to jp. 
clude unauthorized projects in a cop. 
putation of costs, and then to confin 
attention to fully authorized projects 
only in looking at benefits—and our op. 
ponents have not presented anywhere 
near the full benefits even on this yp. 
balanced basis. 

A major factor in the overall impor. 
tance of the Colorado River storage 
project is the production of hydroelectric 
power. Although secondary to the con. 
servation and use of water, the produ. 
tion of power is highly important to this 
expanding and developing area. Fy. 
thermore, it is through production and 
sale of power that the entire project be. 
comes economically feasible. 

The multipurpose dams authorized by 
H. R. 3383 would have more than 800,009 
kilowatts of installed generating capac. 
ity. Sale of this power at a price of 
mills per kilowatt-hour delivered at load 
centers would make the storage cams not 
only self-liquidating—including stand. 
ard interest charges—but would assist in 
paying out the costs of the irrigation 
features of the overall project. 

The 6-mill charge, while high in com. 
parison with power costs in some areas 
of the Nation, is a competitive price in 
this area. Representatives of the 10 ma- 
jor privately owned utilities in the area 
have repeatedly testified that they would 
be willing to purchase the entire output 
of the storage project—provided the 
power potential is developed in an or- 
derly manner, as it would be—at the 6- 
mill price, which is slightly less than the 
cost of producing power in the most 
modern coal-steam generating plants in 
the region. 

The fact that the entire power output 
of the dams can be sold in the upper 
Colorado River basin is extremely im- 
portant. It means that the same people 
benefiting from the water development 
will be directly paying for the project 
through their purchase of power. None 
of the direct costs of the Colorado project 
will be paid by people outside the area 
directly concerned. The fact that the 
power will be sold at a price substantially 
higher than that sold from, for example, 
Hoover Dam is meaningless in view of 
the fact that it will be purchased in the 
upper basin. The people of that area are 
ready and willing to pay the 6-mill 
price—which is, after all, a competitive 
price in that region—in order to pur 
chase the combined waterpower develop: 
ment which is so vital to their future. 

It is ironic that the major opposition 
to the Colorado project is coming from 
@n area which has directly benefited 0 
a fabulous degree from the full develop- 
ment of the lower basin of that same 
Colorado River system. 

Southern California, which is speat- 
heading the fight against upper Colorado 
River development, has perhaps gained 
more than any comparable area in the 
United States from reclamation devel0P- 
ment. The Hoover Dam complex and 
the Parker-Davis complex furnish 
southern California with more than 4 
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a eet of water a year, in ad- 
nine than 3 billion kilowatt- 
ane f hydroelectric power at a rock- 
—_ price which in effect constitutes 
ae subsidy to the area. More than 
se percent of the total water controlled 
by the Metropolitan Water District of 
Los Angeles comes from the Colorado 
River via these projects. Two major 
reclamation projects in southern Cali- 
fornia—taking water from the Colorado 
River—in 1 current year produced crops 
with a gross value of more than $117 
million, and over their comparatively 
short lifetime have produced crops with 
a gross value of more than a billion dol- 
lars. The tremendous municipal and in- 
dustrial growth of southern California 
would have been literally impossible 
without the reclamation-developed wa- 
ter and power from the Colorado. 

In the light of these facts, it is more 
than ever hard to understand Cali- 
fornia’s dog-in-the-manger attitude to- 
ward development of the upper Colorado 
Basin—except on the theory that south- 
ern California wants to violate the Colo- 
rado River compact of 1922, prevent de- 
velopment by the upper basin of its 
share of the water, and eventually claim 
title to the water guaranteed to the 
upper basin States. 

The 1922 compact divided the water 
on a fair basis. between the upper and 
lower basins. The upper basin States 
have never disputed the compact, despite 
the fact that more than 90 percent of 
the water in the river originates within 
their boundaries. They intend to abide 
by the terms of that compact, solemnly 
and honestly entered into and approved 
by the Congress, and they expect Cali- 
fornia todo the same. There can be no 
other basis for harmony and coopera- 
tion between States—or between nations. 

To my colleagues, who over many 
years have observed first hand the dis- 
astrous results of nations violating 
treaties and agreements—and, on the 
brighter side, the magnificent results 
which can be attained when nations join 
in equitable agreements and honestly 
adhere to them—the importance of this 
point must be more than obvious. 

In the final analysis, our position can 
be summed up very simply. We feel 
that it is our water, guaranteed by com- 
pact, and our right to develop it. With- 
out it, our four States cannot hope to 
grow and develop their potential for the 
Security and prosperity of the Nation. 
With it, we can not only pay our own 
way, but provide a substantial boost to 
the economy—and the security—of the 
country as a whole. 





Grier Says Textiles Pay Much of Japan 
Aid Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Piva DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our textile people, both em- 
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ployers and employees, are terribly 
alarmed over the recent agreements at 
Geneva to lower the tariff on Japanese 
textiles coming into America. I share 
personally this apprehension. I hope 
every Member of this House will read the 
following article which ably expresses 
our sentiment by F. E. Grier, of Green- 
wood, S. C., president of the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and first vice president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute: 


Grier SAys TEXTILES PAy MucH oF JAPAN 
Arp Cost 


GrreNwoop.—An industry official asserted 
today that cotton textiles are being asked to 
bear virtually the entire load of economic aid 
to Japan and added: “The result may be the 
extermination of an industry which ranks 
among the Nation’s top six.” 

The statement came from F. E. Grier, of 
Greenwood, president of the South Carolina 
Textile Manufacturers Association and first 
vice president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, central trade association 
of the industry. 

The comment of Mr. Grier, president of the 
Abney Mills of Greenwood and chairman of 
the board of Erwin Cotton Mills in Durham, 
N. C., was prompted by the recent tariff re- 
ductions on textiles granted to Japan by 
the United States State Department at the 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) Conference in Geneva. 

“I know that textile people in all parts of 
South Carolina, as well as throughout the 
country, are just as worried about the drastic 
Geneva tariffs as I am,” said Mr. Grier. 

“From talking with people in our own 
plants, I am convinced that this anxiety is 
shared by both the employees and the man- 
agement personnel of the textile industry. 

“T have studied the very complicated tariff 
schedules which have been issued and I do 
not hesitate to say that this is one of the 
most critical situations which has ever con- 
fronted our industry. 

Mr. Grier pointed out that these tariff 
cuts, affecting virtually the entire range of 
United States mill output, amount to an 
average of 27 percent on cotton gray goods 
and are even deeper on bleached, printed, 
and colored goods, running to 48 percent on 
some categories. 

He cited also that the increasing importa- 
tion of Japanese textiles, manufactured at 
a labor cost 10 times less than that which 
prevails in this country, had already begun to 
hurt United States mills before the “aston- 
ishing” concessions were granted at Geneva, 

The reductions are scheduled to go into 
effect September 10, he said, and to prevent 
the devastating effect they will have upon 
the mill industry and cotton agriculture, the 
ACMI is making a strenuous effort to ob- 
tain quantitive limitation on imports. 

Without an “equitable quota system,” he 
stressed, the United States mill industry 
and cotton agriculture seem certain to fall 
victim to Japanese monopoly. 

He cited that the executive committee of 
the ACMI, in a recent emergency session, 
called for a quota which would amount to 
an increase of not more than 50 percent, 
based on the average annual volume of 1953- 
54, which are the two highest import years 
since World War ILI. 

Mr. Grier continued: 

“We do not for one moment underesti- 
mate the importance of keeping Japan out 
of the Communist camp, but we are ex- 
tremely doubtful that America can buy in- 
ternational friendships. 

“At the same time, we are sensitive to the 
humanitarian elements involved and we 
agree that the Japanese people should be 
permitted to sell the product of their labors. 

“However, what we object to is that the 
American textile industry is being asked to 
bear virtually the entire load of this effort— 
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and the result may be the extermination of 
an industry which ranks among the Nation's 
top six. 

“The purchasing agents for many of our 
industry's customers are already on the way 
to Japan. Still others are making plans to 
go there immediately. 

“If something cannot be done about the 
situation, then we may find ourselves in a 
more precarious predicament than represent- 
atives of the State Department ever dreamed 
possible.” 





Stay the Execution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his campaign in 1952, President 
Eisenhower said that he believed in ac- 
tion and not words in behalf of small 
business. He promised that if elected 
small business would get action. I won- 
der if the kind of action he had in mind 
was the recent action of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board revoking the operating 
authority of North American Airlines, a 
“small business” in the airline industry. 

There was no question of safety in- 
volved in the Board’s action. In fact, 
North American has had a perfect safety 
record. The action was based solely on 
Board allegations that North American 
had flown too regularly and too fre- 
quently. The Board charged that North 
American had violated the Board’s eco- 
nomic regulations which were designed 
so that the small independent airline 
cannot possibly be a threat to the 13 
favored carriers. 

North American was started after 
World War II by a group of veterans. 
Even though it has been very successful, 
it is still a relatively small company. It 
has only 9 planes compared to the 1,200 
owned by the 13 Board-favored airlines. 
You would think that such a small com- 
pany would hardly be worthy of much of 
the Board’s attention. But the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is an unusual Board. 
Last year when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's appropriation was under consid- 
eration before the House it was brought 
out during the debate that almost half of 
the Board’s budget for economic enforce- 
ment has been spent over the past few 
years in an unceasing effort to ‘get’ 
North American. Why is the Board so 
intent on putting out of business this 
small airline? 

Perhaps the basic reason for the 
Board’s almost fanatical fight against 
North American has been that North 
American has displayed the all-impor- 
tant virtue that American small busi- 
nesses have been displaying for genera- 
tions. It had the ingenuity and the 
freshness of approach to develop a new 
idea—a new concept in air transporta- 
tion that has been a smashing success— 
low-cost, air-coach service. North 
American decided after the war that the 
real future in aviation was in the mass 
market that could only be tapped with 
low fares. Hence, they developed air- 
tourist service. Just about all the offi- 
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cials of the major airlines scorned North 
American’s idea of low-cost air service 
and said it was utterly impractical and 
impossible. Even as late as 1949, the 
rest of the airline industry was insisting 
that air-coach service could never suc- 
ceed. But air coach, as developed by 
North American, did succeed. And 
North American achieved its succecs 
without a penny of Government subsidy. 

The details of this story of North 
American and aircoach are unique, but 
is not the pattern the same as we have 
seen so many times in this country? 
Our industrial success has been the con- 
stantly repeated story of the innova- 
tor who has had the chance to try out 
a new idea. Philosophically, this op- 
portunity for new ideas and new busi- 
nesses is the basic reason for our con- 
cern in Congress over the welfare of 
small business. It is a realization that 
much of our industrial progress stems 
from this spurring challenge of the in- 
dependent business. 

For an example of benefits to all from 
the challenge of the newcomer, just 
look what North American’s innovation 
has done to air transportation. Air 
coach which was so scorned just 5 years 
ago by most of the other airlines has now 
been adopted by almost all of them and 
amounts to more than 35 percent of total 
airline business. Indeed, air coach has 
accounted for two-thirds of the growth 
in air transportation over the past 5 
years. 

But North American’s success is the 
cause of its downfall. Its success has 
embarrassed many people, most notably 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. It upsets 
the Board’s pat picture that air trans- 
portation should be a carefully regulated 
monopoly whose development can be 
minutely plotted by an all-seeing Federal 
Board. The Board completely failed to 
see the potential of air coach. And it 
took a company from outside the Board’s 
neat little chosen group.of 13 airlines to 
prove to the Board the feasibility of air 
coach. 

The Board has interpreted its mission 
to be the protection of the monopoly of 
the 13 grandfather carriers. Although 
aviation has grown 40 times since the 
Board was set up, the Board has never 
found reason to admit a single new car- 
rier to compete with these chosen 13 
airlines. Just how long is Congress go- 
ing to tolerate this Government nurtur- 
ing of what may turn out to be one of 
the largest monopolies. For certainly if 
aviation grows to anywhere near the ex- 
tent competent experts predict, it will be 
one of our very largest industries. And 
it will have been given to a chosen 13 
companies without any opportunity for 
a new company to enter and compete. 

I do not believe Congress ever in- 
tended that the Civil Aeronautics Act 
should be interpreted to protect from 
substantial competition a company 
whose revenues are over $300 million a 
year. And I do not believe Congress in- 
tended that a Government board should 
treat air transportation as a complete 
monopoly for the lucky 13, particularly 
when most of those 13 are making higher 
profits than, for instance, any of the 
manufacturing industries surveyed by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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If there had been a board similar to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board governing 
the growth of the automobile industry, 
we would never have had the mass-pro- 
duced car of today. Such a board, if it 
had followed the Civil Aeronautics 
Boarda’s policies, would have put Henry 
Ferd out of business for building too 
hiany cars too cheaply in the same man- 
ner the CAB is trying to put North Amer- 
ican out of business for flying too many 
people too cheaply. 

I believe the time has come when Con- 
gress must completely review our Na- 
tion’s air-transportation program to re- 
establish the traditional role of at least 
a limited opportunity for the entry of 
new companies. 

But, until this can be accomplished, 
it is vital that the present revocation or- 
der be stayed. The Board must not be 
permitted to make a mockery out of the 
efforts of Congress by destroying the 
very assets which we are seeking to pre- 
serve. 


Another Example of Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the people of the United States 
should know about the statement made 
by Representative JoSEPH W. MarRTIN, Jr., 
distinguished minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, upon comple- 
tion of House action upon the supple- 
mental appropriations bill, July 14, 1955. 
It is as follows: 

Never in my long legislative experience 
have I ever witnessed such irresponsibility 
and lack of appreciation of obligations to 
the country as was the performance today 
of the leadership of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Appropriations Committee. 

Piqued because the Rules Committee failed 
to give them a rule to trespass upon the leg- 
islative jurisdiction of other committees, 
they recklessly of their own accord destroyed 
their own studies and findings requiring sev- 
eral weeks of effort. 

Because they could not have their own way, 
these men killed appropriations to keep go- 
ing wage-and-hour enforcement, highly es- 
sential defense appropriations for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; the Nation’s intelligence 
system; the administration of farmers’ home 
loans; the Small Business Administration; 
seriously handicapped civilian defense and 
health services; and greatly restricted func- 
tions of the Justice and Labor Departments. 

For the information of the country, I just 
want to outline the facts. The supplemental 
appropriation bill was approved and reported 
to the House by a Democratic-controlled 
committee. The request to waive all points 
of order was submitted to a Democratic Rules 
Committee. . 

This Democratic committee refused the 
request. Then the chairman of this Demo- 
cratic-controlled subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee personally made 
points of order against these worthy items 
in this bill. 

In each and every instance the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the committee quickly 
conceded the points of order and these neces- 
sary appropriations were stricken from 
the bill. 
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Senator Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker 
Senator Lynpon JoHNson, majority 
leader of the Senate, is being helpeq 
greatly toward recovery from the hear; 
attack he suffered recently by the lauda. 
tory editorials regarding him which have 
appeared in scores of Texas newspapers 

Under leave to extend my remarks jn 
the Recorp, I would like to insert three 
of these editorials—from the Blanco 
County News, Blanco, Tex.; the Robs. 
town (Tex.) Record; and the Canadian 
(Tex.) Record. 


The editorials follow: 


[From the Blanco County (Tex.) News of 
July 8, 1955] 


SENATOR JOHNSON SUFFERS HEART ATTACK Last 
SATURDAY 


Blanco County, as well as the entire Nation, 
was shocked and worried last Saturday with 
the annuoncement from Washington that 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON had suffered 4 
severe heart attack and had been hospitalized, 
At present he is reported to be better, but 
will not be able to serve in the Senate in the 
remainder of this session, 


Senator JOHNSON has been accorded the 
highest respect for the way in which he has 
conducted the affairs of the Democratic Party 
during this session where he has served as 
floor leader. Acclaim has come from all parts 
during the past weeks for the efficient way 
he has gotten the work done on the Senate 
floor. Much of this was accomplished by 
Senator JOHNSON himself, through endless 
hard work. 

He was being mentioned in more than one 
quarter as a presidential prospect. Exactly 
what ultimate effect this illness will have is 
open to conjecture. 

Home folk in Blanco County hope and 
pray for their native son’s speedy recovery. 
Our Nation needs such men as LYNDON. 


[From the Robstown (Tex.) Record of July, 
1955] 
Our Town 


Texas, and the Nation generally, but more 
specifically Robstown and south Texas, have 
suffered an irreparable loss—at least tem- 
porarily—by the sudden and untimely il 
ness of Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas. 
We say Robstown and south Texas particu: 
larly since it was in the 14th Congressional 
District as secretary to the late Richard 
Kleberg that LYNDon JOHNSON literally cut 
his political teeth.. He has always held 4 
special affection for this section and eo 
people. Few, if any, will disagree with the 
appraisal that Senator JOHNson has It 
flected credit not only on his home Sta 
as the Democratic leader in the United 
States Senate, but has realistically and cour- 
ageously led the Democratic Party thr igh 
the difficult years since the 1952 Repubil- 
can victory. Under his leadership in the 
Senate, and that of Texas’ beloved 54M 
RaYBuRN in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Democratic Party 1” fact 
has, even in defeat, become the ee 
responsibility” so aptly called for by Ads 
Stevenson following the 1952 election. ” 
minority leader in the United States see" 
during the first days of the Eisenhower 4 
ministration LYNDON JOHNSON Started build: 
ing a record of party responsibility ‘or tne 
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He demanded and received— 


-ats 
Nemocrats.- 


Der»e youngest floor leader in the history 
** ene upper Chamber of Congress—the sup~ 
+ of his Democratic colleagues both right 


port 


snd left of center. The result has been a 
and left 


legislative record unparalleled, per- 

yc in the history of the country for its 
wonartisan approach. A controversial fig- 
times in his home State, LYNDON 
InHNSON may have stepped on a few toes 
‘eg the way, but his rise to national lead- 
< sufficient indication that his relent- 
to get the job done rates high in 
is of public service regardless of 
f interest. As a fledgling debate 
. Houston high school where we 
-yew LyNpon JoHNson, he took his 
to the State finals in the 2 years he 
that capacity. At that early stage 
» his career he quickly earned the reputa- 
ti m of a hard-driving, hard-working, and 
i manager. He gave no quarter and 
ed none. From there he stepped on to 
lexas political scene as secretary to 
Congressman Dick Kleberg, and 
ughout this south Texas district he not 
onlv became intimate with the people and 
their problems, but earned a reputation as 
he most able and hard-working administra- 
istant on the Hill in Washington. 
rdly had time to unpack his luggage 
in the National Capital when he was elected 
to the speakership of the “Little Congress,” 
the most coveted spot in Washington among 
ional employees. A year or so later, 
LYNDON JOHNSON came back to Texas to 
ize and set up the National Youth Ad- 
ministration during the postdepression days 
under the Roosevelt administration. With- 
few months he had whipped together 
an organization that was held up over the 
Nation as an example of one of the most 
efficient and ably managed of Government 


pypa 
ure at 
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drive 


coneres 


in a 







agencies. From this beginning it was only 
a matter of time that he would be headed 
for a distinguished career of public service. 
He was elected to represent the Austin Con- 
gressional District when the late James 
Buchanan died, and he entered the House 
of Representatives as one of the youngest 
men ever to serve in that body. In the 
House his qualities of leadership, coupled 
with his relentless drive, quickly earned him 


the tag of a “comer” in national affairs. 
If he emerged quickly as a leader in the 
House, his career in the United States Sen- 


ate in which he has served since 1948 has 
been phenomenal. He has earned the re- 
spect and admiration not only of his col- 


leagues on the Democratic side, but the 
members of the opposition, both in and out 
of Congress, as well as that of the President. 
And all this has been packed in 46 short 
years. Significant of LYNDON JOHNSON’s 
Stature as a national leader is the fact that 
much of the metropolitan press which once 
fought him so hard and so bitterly has long 
since recognized his unusual qualities of 
leadership and political know-how. They— 
and not the known JOHNSON supporters— 
have been calling attention almost daily to 
his potential as the Democratic presidential 
hominee in either 1956 or 1960. But all that,’ 
't how seems, must await his complete re- 
woreny. In typically LyNDoNn JoHNSON style, 
red became ill while planning to work over 
he long holiday weekend. And in typically 
LYNDON JOHNSON style, we predict he will 
ware just as diligently in recovering as he 
‘as at his career of public service. Texas 
and the Nation can ill afford to lose this 
ap man’s leadership and devotion to duty. 
‘€ fervently hope, God willing, he will be 


able + 9 ex i iti 
“re to assume his normal activities within 
& few months, 





: [From the Canadian (Tex.) Record] 

“ENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON Best Hope FoR 
DEMOCRATS 

It the heart attack which struck down 

dae enator LYNDON JOHNSON last Satur- 

? Beoves serious enough to keep him out 
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of public life permanently, both Texas and 
the Nation will feel the blow in years to 
come—but the Democratic Party itself may 
be the hardest hit. 

Both his political foes and his political 
friends must recognize in Texas Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON a powerful and able lead- 
er, and one who has come to the front ata 
time when leadership has been woefully 
needed. 

LYNDON JOHNSON, at 46, is relatively young 
in years but older than most of his fellow 
Senators in political experience and ability. 
He has been generally recognized as the man 
most likely to succeed in bringing the badly 
split Democratic Party back together as a 
working unit in government and, more im- 
portant to many Democrats, as a man who 
could succeed in returning the party to some 
semblance of its former faith. 

The editorial suggestion of a Florida news- 
paper that LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, be 
the next Democratic presidential nominee 
was hailed throughout the South and warm- 
ly welcomed by many northern Democrats. 
If any man can heal the present breach in 
the Democratic Party, LYNDON JOHNSON is 
probably that man. 

JOHNSON would almost certainly rally the 
support of both warring Texas factions of 
the party as a presidential nominee and re- 
turn to the party ranks hundreds of thou- 
sands of independently minded Democrats 
who voted in 1952 for a Republican nominee 
in preference to the leftwing candidate of 
the national convention. 

Both his party and his Nation can well use 
the services of such a man, and we join mil- 
lions of his friends in wishing for the Sena- 
tor a speedy recovery and a return to the 
public service in which he has proved him- 
self so well. 





Voyage to Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the REcorp an editorial which 
appeared in the San Diego Union, of 
July 14, 1955. The editorial follows: 

VOYAGE TO LIBERTY 


While Democrats in Congress rushed to 
exploit the furor created by Edward J. Corsi's 
emotional outburst against the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, they have been slow to act on nine 
revisions in it, all substantial, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested on May 27. 

Though there is need for change, the best 
possible efforts now are being made to work 
under present legislation. The arrival of the 
U. S. S. General Langfitt in New York Tues- 
day morning proves this. The ship had 1,234 
passengers, all of them admitted under the 
act. Almost 100 of them had escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain. The rest were men, 
women and children who fled communism 
before the Kremlin engulfed their home- 
lands. 


While the program has been bringing in- 
creasing numbers of refugees to this country, 
this is the first time that there were sufficient 
numbers to charter an entire ship. Pierce 
J. Gerety, former general counsel of the 
Civil Service Commission, now responsible 
for the operation of the program, has appar- 
ently confined himself to his job and been 
unconcerned by the furnishings of his office 
and size of his personal staff, two of Mr. 
Corsi’s main preoccupations. 

It is interesting and pleasant to note that 
Senator LANGER, Republican of North Dakota, 
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was at the dock Tuesday to greet the refugees; 
he welcomed them in German, the native 
tongue of many. Senator WaTKINS, Republi- 
can of Utah, was there to greet them in 
English. There is no indication that Mr. 
Corsi was on hand. 





New Jersey’s Governor Views President 
Eisenhower’s Strength in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include an article from the 
New York Times of July 15 which gives 
Governor Meyner’s views of President 
Eisenhower’s strength in 1956. 

At his news conference on July 14 
Governor Meyner said he felt that the 
situation could well change by next year. 
As an example of issues that were re- 
ducing the strength of the President the 
Governor pointed to the Dixon-Yates 
power controversy. He observed that 
when Stephen Mitchell, former Demo- 
cratic National Chairman, condemned 
the President last year for supporting 
the contract he was criticized by some 
newspapers. The Governor continued: 

Now these same sources turn around and 
praise the President for canceling the con- 
tract. 


The New York Times article follows: 


MEYNER MODIFIES VIEW ON ELECTION—HE 
Says His APPRAISAL OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
STRENGTH Dm NOT EXTEND TO 1956 


TRENTON, July 14.—Governor Robert B. 
Meyner today modified an earlier prediction 
he made on President Eisenhower’s chances 
for reelection. 

The Governor, who has been mentioned 
as a possible Democratic candidate, stirred 
political circles 2 weeks ago with the remark 
that he thought the President could be re- 
turned to office “if the election were held 
tomorrow.” 

At his news conference today the Gover- 
nor said his statement did not pertain to 
the 1956 election. “I didn’t say what would 
happen in 1956, I said tomorrow,” he ex- 
plained. “In a 6 or 7 months’ campaign you 
can develop a lot of issues which can change 
the picture.” 

The Governor admitted the present think- 
ing of the people in New Jersey favored 
President Eisenhower, but he said he felt 
this could change by next year. As an ex- 
ample of new issues, the Governor pointed 
to the Dixon-Yates power controversy. He 
observed that when Stephen Mitchell, 
former Democratic National Chairman, con- 
demned the President last year for support- 
ing the contract he was criticized by “‘some 
newspapers.” The Governor continued: 
“Now these same sources turn around and 
praise the President for canceling the con- 
tract.” 

DEMOCRATIC RECORD REVISED 


The record of the Democratic Members of 
Congress was praised by Mr. Meyner. In 
adopting a conciliatory rather than a hostile 
course, the Governor said, the Democrats 
have contributed strongly to the adoption 
of several key administration bills. The Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement was cited as one 
example, and the Governor predicted the 
foreign aid program also would be saved by 
the Democrats. 
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Discussing the Democratic presidential 
candidates, Mr. Meyner said New Jersey 
leaders had not yet decided whom they 
would support. 

“I don’t think there is any final formalized 
opinion, and I certainly would want to dis- 
cuss the national picture with State political 
leaders before speaking for them,” he said. 
The Governor sidestepped questions related 
to his personal choice, but he said that, “I 
worked arduously for Adlai Stevenson in 
1952 in Warren County.” 

During the coming legislative campaign 
the Governor plans to travel to most sections 
of the State to discuss issues. He asserted he 
would put his best efforts forward from 
Labor Day to election day, adding, “I will 
Giscuss the issues and not personalities.” 

The Democrats have announced they will 
go to “reat lengths to gain control of the 
legisiature for the first time since 1937. All 
60 assembly seats and 11 Senate vacancies 
are at stake in the November election. 


South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, America is no stronger than 
the moral character, courage, and forti- 
tude of our people at the grassroots. It 
is always encouraging to those of us in 
the National Government to see our peo- 
ple back home preaching and teaching 
Americanism, 

I recently had the pleasure to observe 
Prof. Lawrence George Nilson as he 
taught the schoolchildren in my district 
the patriotic songs of our Nation. He 
was impressing them through song and, 
by his example, to respect our flag and 
to love America. He wrote a song en- 
titled “South Carolina,’ which some of 
the schoolchildren of Abbeville and Due 
West, S. C., sang at Erskine College, 
where it was my pleasure to speak. This 
song, dedicated to one of the great Origi- 
nal 13 States, is worthy of incorporation 
in this permanent ReEcorp. 

Mr. Speaker, it is through men like 
Professor Nilson that our youth will be 
trained to meet the challenge of tomor- 
row. 

SouTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLCHILDREN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
(MAY TRUTH AND FAITH ABIDE) 

“South Carolina— 

Our home, our native State, 

A giorious role on hist’ry’s scroll 
Was destined thee by fate. 

But in our hearts another page 
Grows brighter age by age. 

The love we bear is written there 
My South Carolina. 


TO OUR 


south Carolina— 
, gird thyself anew. 

The past is bright but still 

The light of progress beckons you. 

Through storm and stress whate’er betide 
May truth and faith abide. 

To God and country still we pledge 

Our South Carolina.” 

(Words and music by Lawrence George 
Nilson (1953) .) 
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Violation of Treaties, Obligations, and 
Agreements by the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
83d Congress I had the privilege, as a 
member of the Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression, to hear the testimony 
of former President Herbert Hoover. 
Mr. Hoover stated at one point that the 
Soviet Union between 1917 and the start 
of World War II had entered into 36 
different nonagegression pacts or trea- 
ties with other nations. He pointed out 
that they had violated every one of 
them. 

With the Summit Conference in Ge- 
neva before us, this testimony of a for- 
mer President prompted me to investi- 
gate how well the rulers in the Krem- 
lin had adhered to treaties, agreements, 
‘and understandings entered into with 
the United States and other nations 
during and after the war. 

The record shows that the agreements 
entered into by the Soviet Union at 
Cairo, Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam 
have been violated 65 times. In other 
words, the Soviet Union has nearly 
doubled its prewar record of never keep- 
ing any agreement they ever entered 
into. This appalling record of more 
than 100 violations of agreements sup- 
posedly designed to preserve peace 
should be carefully considered, no mat- 
ter what the outcome at Geneva. 

During the 38 years of Bolshevik rule 
in Russia, the Kremlin has not only vio- 
lated 36 different nonaggression pacts 
but during this period of time 16 differ- 
ent, independent nations have been 
swallowed up by the Soviets. Ten of 
these nations had been recognized as 
independent and sovereign states by the 
Kremlin. Seven of them had, in good 
faith, actually signed nonaggression or 
mutual assistance pacts with Russia. 

This most tragic story of our time be- 
gan when the National Republic of Bye- 
lorussia was overrun by the Red army on 
December 30, 1917. 

This was followed, in April of 1920, 
with the military seizure of the inde- 
pendent Republic of Azerbaijan, a coun- 
try which had been recognized as inde- 
pendent by the major nations of Europe, 
the Middle East, and the Far East. 

The independent Republic of Armenia, 
established in May 1918, was recognized 
by the United States, the Supreme Allied 
Council, and the major nations of 
Europe, including Russia. Armenia 
fought with us against the Germans 
during the First World War. The gang- 
sters in the Kremlin signed a treaty 
guaranteeing Armenia’s sovereignty and 
territorial integrity on December 2, 
1920. Then they immediately took over 
the country. 

Next came the independent demo- 
cratic Republic of Georgia in February 
1921. Asin the case of Armenia, Georgia 
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and Russia had concluded a nonagerees. 
sion pact only a few months before the 
invasion. 

Next on the list was the Ukranian Na- 
tional Republic, a government estap. 
lished on November 20, 1917, and recog. 
nized as independent by the major 
powers. Here again, as in Armenia 
Russia endeavored to force the Ukraine 
into an agreement in the form of g 
treaty of recognition. When she jp. 
fused, the Reds attacked and, after , 
bloody 3-year war, in 1920, the Ukraine 
joined the others behind the curtain of 
Soviet rule. 

During this early period of aggression 
the last independent nation to be taken 
over by the Reds was the Turkestanian 
Democratic Republic, a nation which the 
Kremlin has now divided into five parts, 

Once Russia had consolidated these 
six independent nations in her orbit, she 
turned to the rest of the world with pro. 
fessions of good faith, and a desire for 
peace. 

The now infamous Litvinoff Pacts of 
the 1930’s were supposedly outward 
manifestations of the Kremlin's desire 
to maintain peace in the world. Yet in 
1939 we learned that these pacts, some 
of which had been renewed only months 
before, were not worth the paper they 
were written on. Neither was the Rus- 
sian declaration supporting the Kellogg. 
Briand Pact and the Treaty of Paris, 

Russia had a nonaggression pact with 
Georgia, back in 1921. It did not mean 
anything. Russia also had nonaggres. 
sion pacts with Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Poland. They did not mean anything 
either. 

And whatever agreements they had 
before the war with Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary, they were forgotten when 
the time came for the Kremlin to drop 
the Iron Curtain around them. 

In October of 1939 the three Baltic 
nations, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
signed mutual assistance pacts with the 
Russians. The Finns refused and pre- 
cipitated the Russian-Finnish War. 
The League of Nations formally expelled 
Russia as an aggressor nation in 1940. 
But the Baltic nations signed, evel 
though Poland, which also had a non- 
aggression pact with Russia, was then in 
the process of being taken over by the 
Red Army and the Nazis. 

The following June in 1940 the Baltic 
states suffered the same fate as Poland. 
In less than 72 hours, in spite of the 
nonaggression pacts which they signed 
in 1933 and renewed 5 years later, more 
than 5 million people were swept 1nlo 
the framework of the Soviet Unlol. 
Along with them went Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina. 

Czechoslovakia was the next to suffer. 
This tragedy began in 1943 when Pres!- 
dent Benes went to Moscow and signed 
a treaty of friendship, mutual assistance, 
and postwar cooperation. ‘This, too, Wa 
proven to be worthless for 5 years !ale!, 
on May 18, 1948, the Communists (ok 
over Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary received different treatment. 
Here the Armistice Agreement en red 
into by the Russians and the Hungarian 
proved to be as false as all the othe! 
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195d 
ments the Reds had ever entered 

Hungary, true to her word, de- 
.q war on Germany on January 20, 
But the Reds forgot about their 
yromises to arm the Hungarians so they 
sould defend themselves. Instead, they 
turned to subverting the government to 
their own purposes. 

of the 16 independent nations now 
under Red rule, only 2 of them ever had 
any effective native Communist Party. 
Eleven of the eovernments were deposed 
by force, and 4 were ousted by ulti- 
matum. 

These examples of bad faith which oc- 
curred before World War II have been 
completed overshadowed by the treaties 
and agreements broken by the Soviet 
Union since the war. For most of these 
aoreements were made with the United 
States. 

Specifically, they include the Yalta 
acreement, the Potsdam agreement, the 
asyeement on the Allied Control Com- 
mission which was set up to operate in 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania; peace 
treaties with these three nations; the 
Cairo Declaration, which was also re- 
affirmed at the Potsdam Conference; the 
Declaration of Teheran, the China- 
Soviet Union Treaty of 1945, and even 
the Soviet-Iranian friendship agree- 
ment of 1921. 

Iran was forced to go to the United 
Nations Security Council to protest 
against the Soviet Union’s violation of 
her territorial integrity. This basically 
was a Violation of the United Nations 
Charter itself. 

It should be obvious today, on the basis 
of their record that any proposal made 
by the Soviets at Geneva will be broken 
when the Kremlin feels it expedient to 
ao so, 

During the 1930’s, when Hitler was 

gathering strength, the Kremlin encir- 
cled Germany with a pattern of nonag- 
gression and mutual security pacts. Ev- 
ery one of them were broken, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia are now behind the Iron Curtain. 
As a matter of fact, so is Korea above the 
33th parallel. 
_Since the end of the war, the Soviet 
Union has violated treaties, obligations 
and agreements 14 times in Germany, 12 
times in Hungary, 10 times in Rumania, 
‘umes in Austria, 6 times in Iran, 5 times 
in Korea, 3 times in Manchuria, once in 
Japan, and another time in Poland. 

Every one of these violations affected 
the lives, well-being, and freedom of mil- 
ions of people. It is a cruel and heart- 
ess record. It is a record which we 


should not only study carefully but well 
remember, 


agree 
into. 
clare 
1945. 





Pananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Michigan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


: Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
rallment of Agriculture reports there 
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are more than 20 million acres of un- 
developed fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Michigan has more than 
690,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





New Link, Los Angeles to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Los Angeles was delighted last year 
when Scandinavian Airlines System be- 
gan flying from Los Angeles to Europe 
over the Polar Route. As you Know, fly- 
ing time between the West Coast of the 
United States and Europe is substan- 
tially reduced by operating over this 
route rather than transcontinently with 
a change of planes in New York. 

Iam delighted to learn that Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways has applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to duplicate the 
Scandinavian Airlines System service 
and fly from Los Angeles to Europe ‘‘over 
the pole.” It is imperative that United 
States airlines flying in the international 
field keep pace with their foreign com- 
petition. Unlike their foreign competi- 
tors, American lines are privately owned. 
Their competitors from abroad are in- 
variably owned by their governments 
which feel that national prestige dictates 
that they have a strong civil air transport 
system. 

Prompt approval by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board of Pan American’s ap- 
plication to fly this new and revolution- 
ary route to Europe is desired by the city 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker the Los Angeles Examiner 
of June 7 carries an editorial which 
clearly points out the benefits which will 
accrue to Los Angeles and Southern 
California by prompt certification of Pan 
American on this route. Under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
this editorial in the REcorp: 

New LINK, LOS ANGELES TO EUROPE 

American-flag carriers hope soon to com- 
pete directly with foreign airlines now using, 
or about to use, the “over the pole” great 
circle route between western America and the 
Old World. 

Application to this effect by Pan-American 
World Airways is now before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

At present, Scandinavian Airlines System 
exclusively operates this route. 

Pan-American’s application includes Los 
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Angeles as terminal for its projected trans- 
polar run. 

At the same time, Canadian airlines expect 
to start operations on the some route within 
a few weeks from Vancouver, B. C. 

British Overseas Airways is preparing to 
follow suit. 

There is no reason whatever why this in- 
creasingly important air lane between west- 
ern America and Europe should remain even 
temporarily a foreign monopoly. Interna- 
tional comptition is not only healthy, but 
necessary in developing and exploiting new 
airways. 

And it is unthinkable that in this process, 
American airlines should not immediately 
become participants and leaders. 

Pan-American, with new equipment soon 
to be delivered, promises to outspeed foreign 
rivals. Present plans call for 18-hour flights 
to London from Los Angeles. 

The value of this new service to southern 
California is obvious. But not more so than 
its value to American aviation. 





The President Declares That Freedom of 
the Arts Is a Basic Freedom, One of the 
Pillars of Liberty in Our Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there appeared in 
most of the New York newspapers an 
editorial signed by Huntington Hart- 
ford, heir to the A. & P. fortune under 
the title “The Public Be Damned?” 

The advertisement attacked American 
art criticism, abstract art, the contem- 
porary theater, art dealers and museum 
Officials, and the public. Mr. Hartford’s 
editorial reached millions of readers and 
cost some $25,000. In an interview with 
Paul Mocsanyi, art critic for the United 
Press, Mr. Hartford said: 

I'll deduct the money from my income 
tax. 


He also told Mocsanyi regarding the 
advertisements that— 
They won’t cost me anything, of course. 


In an editorial in the Arts Digest for 
July 1955 the editor and publisher, Jona- 
than Marshall, atempts to answer Mr. 
Hartford’s attack. Among other things, 
he says— 

Although we doubt whether the author 
wants to be a dictator or censor of art, he is 
calling for such a dictatorship. Perhaps we 
would be more accurate if we said that the 
demand appears to be for a vigilante group. 
This group might police studios, galleries, 
and museums—and, of course, the art 
schools—and would protect us from that 
which is obscure and from our own imagina- 
tions. 

There is no need to define art here or to 
take a stand behind any type of art. We be- 
lieve that every artist has a right to create 
as he desires, for the market can be his judge 
and the public has a free choice. Mr. Hart- 
ford can look at whatever paintings he 
chooses, as can the clerk in an A & P store; 
as can you. But this does not give any of 
us the right to say artists must paint in this 
way or that, as if there were only one right 
way of doingit. “It must be understandable 
and beautiful to me to be good,” is what 
Hartford erroneously implies. 
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In his message congratulating the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art on its 25th anni- 
versay, President Eisenhower declared 
that— 

There is an important principle which we 
should ever keep in mind—the principle that 
freedom of the arts is a basic freedom, one 
of the pillars of liberty in our land. 


The position taken by the President is, 
indeed, basic to our freedoms. New 
ideas and experimentation are essential 
to art and to democracy. We must 
guard our freedoms jealously, for it is 
these very freedoms that differentiate 
our form of government from com- 
munism, naziism,andfascism. Itcan be 
doubted that Mr. Hartford has thought 
throuch to the inevitable conclusion the 
course which he is recommending. 

The editor of the Arts Digest concludes 
his statement by asking the following 
cuestion which also seems to me to go to 
the heart of the problem: “Can funds 
used for these purposes be truly called 
educational and remain tax exempt? 
We hope that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will look into the matter.” 

The editorial from the Arts Digest fol- 
lows: 

“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED?’—No 
(By Jonathan Marshall) 


While we were at press for the June issue 
a full-page advertisement, titled “The Public 
Be Damned?” appeared in most daily New 
York newspapers. Signed by Huntington 
Hartford, heir to the A. & P. fortune, the ad 
has created a great deal of misgiving and 
anxiety in art circles. We feel that Hartford’s 
blast was an ill-disguised attack on artistic 
freedom and set a dangerous precedent. 

In brief, the advertisement attacked Amer- 
ican art criticism, abstract art, the contem- 
porary theater, art dealers, and museum 
Officials, and the public. Hartford said, “It 
is * * * unfortunate that the art-loving 
public is not required to pay * * * to spend 
an evening looking at paintings * * * their 
reaction might be fully as vociferous as that 
of theatergoers, and the art critics might 
wake up to the true value of their wares.” 
In case the self-styled art critic does not 
know, we are delighted to inform him that 
one of his prime targets, the Museum of 
Modern Art, charges admission and its at- 
tendance has been steadily rising. Most 
museums have paying members, and mem- 
berships continue to grow. We might also 
point out that paintings sell for far more 
than the price of a theater admission. 

Mr. Hartford carefully selected his out-of- 
context quotations, and his article, for that 
is what it was, reached millions of readers. 
It costs some $25,000 to reach the public 
which, in reality, he damns, but the A. & P. 
heir apparently is not worried. In an inter- 
view with Paul Mocsanyi, art critic for the 
United Press, he said, “I'll deduct the money 
from my income tax.” Prior to that he had 
said to Mocsanyi, “They won’t cost me any- 
thing, of course.” 

We feel that it is a dangerous precedent 
for wealthy individuals to attempt to buy 
public opinion. It is especially dangerous 
when they invade a field in which their 
experience is limited. This is not to say 
that either artists or critics are above criti- 
cism, for they usually welcome it. But when 
one man spends thousands of dollars to pro- 
claim that “The purpose of great art * * * 
is a moral one” and tells us that unless a 
painting has easily recognizable beauty it is 
not art, we must question his motives. 

We doubt whether Mr. Hartford was 
frightened by an abstract painting as a child. 
Instead we wonder whether he is merely 
afraid of that which he does not understand. 
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This fear often underlies the attacks on crea- 
tive freedom which have taken place since 
the days of primitive man. Unfortunately 
it is easier to ridicule through laughter, or 
attack with platitudes, than it is to study 
and be openminded. 

Huntington Hartford reveals himself in 
several places in his article. First he says, “I 
am frankly bitter against those who encour- 
age obscurity in painting.” This is amplified 
by the statement that “recognizable subject 
matter is indispensable to painting.” And 
finally he says, “I believe the diseases which 
infect the world of painting today—of ob- 
scurity, confusion, immorality, violence—are 
not confined either to this single art or even 
to the arts in general. These are the diseases 
which, if the disaster of dictatorship ever 
overtakes our fair country, will be a major 
cause of it, and since the germs exist in such 
a pure, unadulterated form in the real of 
painting * * * I suggest that it is time we 
* * * do something about it.” The latter 
statement is nothing less than a call for the 
censorship of art. 

Although we doubt whether the author 
wants to be a dictator or censor of art, he is 
calling for such a dictatorship. Perhaps we 
would be more accurate if we said that the 
demand appears to be for a vigilante group. 
This group might police studios, galleries, 
and museums—and, of course, the art 
schools—and would protect us from that 
which is obscure and from our own imagina- 
tions. 

There is no need to define art here or to 
take a stand behind any type of art. We 
believe that every artist has a right to create 
as he desires, for the market can be his judge 
and the public has a free choice. Mr. Hart- 
ford can look at whatever paintings he 
chooses, as can the cierk in an A. & P. store; 
as can you. But this does not give any of 
us the right to say artists must paint in this 
way or that, as if there were only one right 
way of doing it. “It must be understandable 
and beautiful to me to be good,” is what 
Hartford erroneously implies. ; 

New ideas and experimentation are essen- 
tials to both art and democracy. We wonder 
how Mr. Hartford can reconcile his professed 
love of democracy with his call for standard- 
ization of art and elimination of imagina- 
tion. Those who desire to interpret from 
an artist’s so-called obscure painting are en- 
titled to do so, and we think that the real 
art enthusiast will continue to choose with- 
out Mr. Huntington Hartford. 


Two questions remain that we cannot an- 
swer here. Why did the great New York 
newspapers accept this advertisement by an 
untrained critic attacking the integrity and 
competence of trained leaders in a profes- 
sional field? And can funds used for these 
purposes be truly called educational and re- 
main tax exempt? We hope that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will look into the matter 
and that the newspapers in question will 
have the courage to decline advertisements 
in future when they are in reality attacks 
on artistic freedom. 


Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
The dams are needed only to subsidize 
the irrigation projects. The sole pur- 
pose for including the giant power dams 
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in the bill is to provide power revenyes 
to subsidize 88 percent of the cost of the 
participating irrigation projects. The 
dams are first and foremost big “cas) 
registers” for the landowners to j¢ 
served by the irrigation projects. Thejy 
revenues would not benefit the whole Na. 
tion, but only these favored few residents 
of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Wy- 
oming. 

Glen Canyon Dam, by far the largest 
in the chain of four, is located so fay 
downstream that none of the water to 
be stored in it will be used to irrigate t} 
participating projects. 

The Interior Department admits that 
for at least 25 years the dams will not 
be needed for river regulation. The 
facts show that upper basin develop- 
ment will not require these storage units 
for river regulation for up to 50 years 
and probably longer. 

The dams cannot be justified because 
of a need for power in the upper Colo- 
rado region. Steam power could be pro- 
duced more cheaply by using the region's 
vast coal reserves. 

The sole function of the dams for at 
least 50 years will be to provide revenues 
from the sale of power to pay for the par- 
ticipating projects, if, in fact, the power 
can be sold at the contemplated 6-mil] 
rate, which is doubtful. 
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Who Doctored the Record? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REec- 
ORD, I include the following from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of July 11, 1955: 

WHO DOCTORED THE RECORD? 


Whatever may have been the propriety of 
Adolphe H. Wenzell’s serving on both sides 
of the table in the Dixon-Yates deal, his 
testimony before the KEerauver subcommit- 
tee makes two things very clear indeed. 

First, it is clear that somebody in the 
Budget Bureau and in the Atomic Energy 
Commission undertook to conceal Mr. Wen- 
zell’s role in the Dixon-Yates negotiations. 

Last August, in order to answer ¢ 
of the contract and to fulfill President Eisen- 
hower’s directive that all facts pertaining to 
it be made public, these two agencies re- 
leased to the press elaborate chronologies 
which purported to show the record of every 
conference and every document dealing with 
the subject. 

Nowhere in these documents was Mr. Wel- 
zell ever mentioned. Nowhere was it revealed 
that he served as vice president of the !n- 
vestment firm which arranged financing 10f 
the Dixon-Yates deal, and also served as 4 
3udget Bureau consultant who sat in on the 
formulation of Government policies Wiicu 
made the deal possible. 

How did it happen that the chronolog'¢s 
mentioned a major conference on January 
20, 1954, at which Mr. Dixon with the ba - 
ing of J. Wesley McAfee of St. Louls propose? 
to build a powerplant at West Memps! 
but did not mention that Mr. Wenzel! and 
another First Boston executive were pre 
ent? How did it happen that one importa”? 
conference which Mr. Wenzell attended wit 
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AEC, as well as a per- 
: a + i held with AEC Chair- 
an L. Strauss, were omitted from the 
record altogether ? 

To suppose that these omissions were pure 

incidence strains credulity too much. Ob- 
oa the allegedly complete record was 
not complete until Senator KEFAUVER’s com- 
mittee dug out the facts. Obviously, some- 
pody in the administration edited the record 
pefore it was published. : 

Why? If Mr. Wenzell’s role was “proper— 
indeed yes,” as the President said at his press 
conference this week, why was the record of 
it covered up? : 

The second fact which Mr. Wenzell’s testi- 
mony makes clear is that somebody in the 
administration has been guilty of shockingly 
misinforming the President. At his news 
conference June 29, the President said “Mr. 
yenzell never was called in or asked a single 
thing about the Dixon-Yates contract.” Mr. 
Wenzell’s own testimony now shows this to 
have been untrue. The President’s flat state- 
ment can be explained only on the assump- 
tion that his advisers on this matter failed to 
inform him completely, just as they failed to 
inform the public completely. 

Who edited the public “record’’? 

Who told the President only half the story? 

The Kefauver subcommittee should press 
its inquiry until those questions are an- 
swered. And President Eisenhower, it seems 
to us, ought to be conducting his own inquiry 
into the same questions, 


viously, 





Our Antitrust Laws Must Be Strengthened, 
Not Weakened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of my statement before 
the Celler Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee on July 13, 
1955, in opposition to H. R. 6875: 


I want to thank you for your kindness in 
according me the opportunity to express my 
views this morning in opposition to H. R. 
6875. This bill, as you know, would change 
the mandatory requirement of treble dam- 
ages In private antitrust suits and leave the 
imposition of more than actual damages in 
such actions to the discretion of the judges. 
At the same time, however, it would continue 
‘he compulsory treble damages provision 
where the violation, in the words of the bill, 
“shall have been willful,” 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is enacted, it 
stems clear that it will weaken substantially 
the deterrent effect which treble damage ac- 
Mons presently occupy in our antitrust 
‘famework. The specter of treble damages 

Tr antitrust violations has been an ever 
Hnstant warning to potential antitrust vio- 
ors, particularly in recent years when sub- 
intial awards have been made in such pri- 
“factions. As the able representative from 
ie Department of Justice noted in his well 
Cumented statement, defense counsel have 
a" recognized this fact. Jerrold G. Van 
oe, & prominent practicing lawyer epito- 
_— his legal experience under the anti- 
tr = laws in the following language: 

: We find that the threat of treble damage 
— by en more than the possibility of Gov- 
eee action, deters businessmen from 
; roe out the proposed acts or practices. 
. Our estimate that for every act or prac- 
“e which results in an actual treble dam- 
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age there are hundreds of others which were 
once considered for action by businessmen 
and were rejected by them because of the 
fear of treble damage claims” (p. 7, state- 
ment of Bicks). 

This deterrent effect of treble damages has 
long been acknowledged by responsible of- 
ficials in charge of enforcing the antitrust 
laws. As the former Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Division, 
Mr. Morison, related to this very subcom- 
mittee: 

“We have, for the first time since the his- 
tory of the enactment of the Clayton Act 
and the Sherman Antitrust Act, begun to 
see the development of private litigation 
under the triple-damage statute, which is of 
substantial help. It already is a deterrent, 
I point out, in the case of the movie indus- 
try—there it is a substantial deterrent. It 
is a substantial deterrent in whatever area 
the Government has decrees, and the effec- 
tiveness of this is for the first time being 
felt. We begin to feel that we have some 
companion element of assistance in this 
which we never had before” (hearings on 
H. R. 3408, 82d Cong., p. 15). 

If treble damages are presently an effec- 
tive deterrent to antitrust violations, it 
stands to reason, that modifying the man- 
datory exaction of triple damages will sub- 
stantially weaken the salutary effects of this 
provision of the law. It seems to me that 
since the private antitrust suit has achieved 
some success in recent years as an adjunct 
to the efforts of the Department of Justice 
to enforce the antitrust laws, there should 
be set forth by the proponents of H. R. 6875 
some overwhelming public interest involved 
which militates against permitting the pri- 
vate action to succeed in its avowed pur- 
pose that is;, penalizing violators of the 
antitrust laws. 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
position of the Department of Justice in 
advocating enactment of this bill. The rep- 
resentative of the Department adopts the 
position, rather naively I must confess, that, 
and I quote: 

“The bill could not, as some urge, impair 
the deterrent effect of private suits. Ex- 
pressly barred from the benefit of any dis- 
cretion is the conscious malefactor. This 
provision, I note, was added to the original 
Walter bill at the request of this Department. 
And the unwitting violator seeking to act in 
conformity with the law is in any event un- 
affected by the threat of treble damages” 
(Bicks, p. 11). 

This is the same reasoning advanced by 
the Attorney General’s committee, which 
also advocated this legislative change. The 
Brownell committee said: 

*‘Moreover, may we urge that making triple 
recovery discretionary will not impair the 
deterrent effort of private suits. For the 
conscious malefactor cannot expect the ben- 
efit of such discretion, and the unwitting 
violator, seeking to act in conformity with 
the law is naturally unaffected by the threat 
of triple damages” (report, p. 378). 

In view of the testimony your subcommit- 
tee heard concerning the composition of the 
Brownell committee, its solicitude over un- 
witting violators, Mr. Chairman, is under- 
standable. But the learned members of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee surely realize that 
many so-called unwitting violators will seek 
to improve their knowledge or to secure legal 
advise so they can conform to the law, only 
if they continue to be faced with the dis- 
couraging prospect of treble damages for 
each transgression. On the other hand, the 
tendency to be unwitting, Mr. Chairman, I 
submit, will increase if through ignorance 
one can escape the peril of the threefold 
penalty. 

I think the history of antitrust litigation 
certainly in the last 10 years, shows that the 
persons who were most often hailed into 
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court, are the big corporations, who through 
the years have made a practice of employing 
the very best legal talent available. 

I think the history of the Department of 
Justice shows that many of their best men 
are repeatedly recruited from that Depart- 
ment into the legal departments of all of 
these big corporations and they do it be- 
cause they want to get the best advice they 
can. 

None of them can claim ignorance of the 
law. None of them can claim ignorance of 
the various interpretations of the law as 
placed upon it by our courts. 

Their knowledge on that score is always 
up to the minute. 

They are constantly watching the prog- 
ress of legislation in this Congress. 

Iam not being critical of them for seeking 
the best advice and watching so closely the 
progress of legislation and the trend of the 
court opinions. 

I think they are wise in doing that. But 
it points up the fact that there are and will 
be, very few if any, unwitting or unwillful 
violators. 

So the cry that you need this bill as now 
before you in order to protect the unwitting 
or the unwillful, I think cannot stand up 
under analysis. 

The deterrent effect of the present law will 
be further diminished, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause without the incentive of treble dam- 
ages, plaintiffs will be unable to commence 
private actions or to see protracted litiga- 
tion to its conclusion. Violations of the law 
undetected by the Department of Justice or 
the Federal Trade Commission will thereby 
go unpunished. 

The Attorney General’s committee, which 
it seems to me, showed an undue concern 
for antitrust defendants, said the change 
from mandatory to discretionary damages 
would not reduce incentive for private suits. 
They state, and I quote from page 379 of 
their report: 

“Nor will incentive to private suit be 
curtailed. The inducement of mandatory 
trebled damages is no longer necessary to 
encourage suits by injured persons. The 
development of both the procedural and 
substantive law, largely favorable to the 
plaintiff, plus the award of attorney fees, 
affords sufficient incentive to private anti- 
trust actions.” 

I disagree with the conclusions of the 
committee. As the statistics show, plain- 
tiffs have been notably unsuccessful in pri- 
vate treble-damage actions. Can they be 
more successful if they have the additional 
burden of proving willfulness before re- 
covery of treble damages is to be allowed? 
The proposed legislation will only add to 
the burdens already encumbering the private 
suitor. It can only further discourage the 
institution of civil proceedings. 

Apparently, the Attorney General likewise 
disagrees with this conclusion of his com- 
mittee. If I understand the position of the 
Antitrust Division’s representative correctly, 
it is that a reduction of the mandatory 
treble-damage provision is mecessary in 
order to encourage private enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. As the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s representative stated to this subcom- 
mittee on June 29: 

“Allowing some courts discretion to assess 
double or treble damages where violations 
are not willful may mean more verdicts for 
private plaintiffs.” 

We thus have this anomalous situation, 
Mr. Chairman. The Attorney General’s com- 
mittee recommends discretionary damages 
on the grounds that the inducement of 
mandatory trebled damages is no longer nec- 
essary to encourage suits by injured per- 
sons. At the same time, the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself advocates discretionary damages 
principally on the grounds that plaintiffs 
will thereby win more often and that by 
upping the total number of plaintiff ver- 
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dicts, and thus strengthening the promise of 
attorney fees, the bill may in fact increase 
incentive to sue. 

The proponents of this legislation should 
be able to make up their minds as to wheth- 
er this bill will or will not increase the in- 
centive for private persons to bring antitrust 
actions under section 4 of the Clayton Act. 
Certainly, that is one question this subcom- 
mittee must answer before it passes upon 
this legislation. 

I frankly confess, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am unable to explain the complete reversal 
of the Department of Justice in this impor- 
tant matter from the position it maintained 
in previous administrations. You read at 
the last hearing, Mr. Chairman, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Graham Morison, who stanchly 
supported the treble-damage section of the 
statute as an important auxiliary to the en- 
forcement activities of the Department of 
Justice. As you well know, Mr. Morison was 
in charge of the Antitrust Division, when he 
stated: 

“Now, presumably, if you did away with 
the triple-damage suit entirely, and you still 
wanted substantial enforcement in order to 
have economic freedom, you would have to 
quadruple the size of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion.” 

The administration’s desire to cut down on 
Government expenditures, is utterly at vari- 
ance with the recommendation for this leg- 
islation, if it intends not to increase or de- 
crease, but merely to maintain existing anti- 
trust enforcement standards. To enact this 
bill must necessarily add measurably to the 
number of Government employees in the 
Department of Justice. 

If they are just going to proceed on the 
same level on which they are proceeding, 
but without the aid of the treble damage 
threat, they would have to at least keep 
their personnel at the same number that 
they have had in prior administrations in- 
stead of cutting back as they are doing. 

We are all in favor of cutting down on 
personnel where you can save some money 
for the Government but the appropriation 
should not attempt to be saved if it means 
less enforcement of our antitrust laws. 

To seek to determine, however, whether en- 
actment of this bill will be an incentive to 
the institution of litigation is begging the 
question. The existing statute and any 
amendment of the statute should not be pre- 
dicated upon incentives to sue. The pur- 
pose of the existing law is, and any amend- 
ment thereto should be, to deter prospective 
violators from violating the statute. 

Mr. Ropino. I might point out, Congress- 
man, that I agree with you wholeheartedly; 
it appears, however, there has been a change 
in position in some of those who previously 
felt this law was a deterrent as was indicated 
by a letter of the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1953, who now, how- 
ever, does not take any position in the mat- 
ter and as a matter of fact, it is my under- 
standing from a reading of their positions 
that there are four different positions on the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

But nonetheless they clearly stated in 1953 
in a letter addressed to the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, the Honor- 
able CHAUNCEY REED, that the Commission 
believes that the present mandatory triple 
damage provision to the Clayton Act is a 
deterrent to violations of the antitrust laws. 

There was no question then of an in- 
centive to litigation. That position has been 
indicated all along up until this time. 

Mr. MULTER. I am glad to hear that. 

I hope that that will be the conclusion of 
this subcommittee and the full committee. 

As a lawyer of many years experience, and 
with a deep seated interest in the true ad- 
ministration of justice, with which principle 
I am sure this entire committee agrees, I 
do not want any of our courts cluttered up 
with law suits because there is an incentive 
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held out to lawyers of having the court award 
them fees if they succeed in the litigation. 
That will be the only incentive remaining if 
the proposed bill is enacted. The very 
threat of the punishment of being required 
to pay triple damages and attorneys’ fees 
will keep cases out of the courts because most 
prospective violators will behave. Too many 
of our sitting judges are out of sympathy 
with these antitrust suits as is evidenced 
by the small number of recoveries in triple 
damage suits. The non-jury cases invariably 
turn, not upon a question of law but upon 
a determination of a question of fact by the 
sitting judge. Questions of fact are deter- 
mined by judges, as this committee well 
know, by the judge’s opinion based on his 
own background and philosophy. As the 
trier of the fact he has the right to disre- 
gard overwhelming evidence, and findings of 
fact are rarely, if ever, reviewed by the ap- 
pellate courts. 

Under Federai jurisdiction they have the 
right to, but they rarely do. 

To require a finding of fact of willfulness 
in these cases would in most instances be 
tantamount to barring the remedy. Vesting 
discretion in the court as to which defend- 
ant should or should not pay double or 
treble damages will invite years of litiga- 
tion as to when and how the court may ex- 
ercise its discretion. Will the judge or the 
jury make the determination of willfulness? 
On what will the court base the exercise 
of its discretion; the size of the violator’s 
business, or the type of business or maybe 
the color of his vehicles? Or the color of 
the necktie he may be wearing the day he 
testifies? 

Mr. McCuLiocnH. I would like to interrupt 
there to inquire of our colleague if there be 
any doubt in his mind whether or not a jury 
would determine the question of willfulness 
under proper instruction from the court 
under the Walter bill? 

Mr. MULTER. Sir, is your question whether 
or not the 

Mr. McCuLiocH. Is there any doubt in 
your mind that the jury would determine 
the question of willfulness? 

Mr. MULTER. Under the way the proposed 
statute reads? 

Mr. McCuLLocn. Under the Walter bill. 

Mr. MvuLTER. There is considerable doubt. 
I think lawyers will agree that the way this 
bill reads now, there will be years of litiga- 
tion before you finally settle the question as 
to whether or not this is a question of law 
or a question of fact, or a mixed question 
of fact and law and if so, is it within the 
province of the court alone or is it within 
the province of the jury to determine the 
fact and then the court impose the penalty. 

Mr. McCULLOcH. Then it is your studied 
judgment that there is grave doubt about 
how that provision would be construed? 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, yes. 

I think that you will find there is consider- 
able agreement among fhe legal profession 
on that subject. If the judgment of the 
committee should be to report a bill which 
is intended to provide that treble damages 
should be recovered only where there is a 
willful violation, then I urge as strongly as 
I can I am opposed to the bill in the present 
form or even if you clear that up I don’t 
think there should be any discretion vested 


in the court and I don’t think it should be ’ 


dependent upon whether it is willful or not. 
But if the judgment of the full committee 
is that that is the way the law should be 
changed, I urge as strongly as I can that 
you clarify this and indicate precisely whom 
you want to determine this question; shall 
it be a question of fact, then say so in your 
bill. Specify whether the violation was will- 
ful or not should be a question of fact to 
be determined by the jury where there is a 
jury. And specify further whether the court 
is to be bound by that. You should say 
precisely what you intend. Advisory opin- 
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ions on questions of fact by juries to the 
court may be disregarded by the court. 

When it comes to the sentence in a crim, 
inal case, the jury has nothing to do with 
it and the jury is charged by a judge who 
wants to be very careful—"Don’t you cop. 
sider what the penalty may be. This is for 
the court to determine. You are just goin 
to determine the guilt or innocence of this 
defendant and then the court will take into 
consideration all the surrounding facts and 
circumstances and background of the ¢. 
fendant and sentence him accordingly, yoy 
are not to consider whether there js a pen. 
alty or not.” If the jury is to pass on this 
question of willfulnmess as a question of fact 
do you want the court to be bound by it? 
If the court is to be bound by it you shoulg 
say so. On the other hand if it ig for purely 
advisory purposes, you should say so. | pre. 
dict if those matters are not Clear in the 
bill as out bring it out, those questions yj 
result in years of litigation on that very 
question. 

It is true that the lawbooks are full of qe. 
cisions by the courts determining the mean. 
ing of willfulness and they vary from State 
to State and from jurisdiction to jurisdic. 
tion. 

Even if we assume we have settled on the 
Federal court level what is willful and what 
is not willful, you still run into the other 
questions. Who will determine the ques. 
tion, court or jury, and shal! the court be 
bound by the jury’s verdict on that ques. 
tion? 

Mr. Ropino. The question propounded by 
the distinguished member of this committee 
seems to be one that arises in the minds of 
many of us, and I think the gentleman has 
wisely indicated that the language of the 
bill might be spelled out in such detail that 
it will not be left to a question whether or 
not willfulness may be within the province 
of the Judge or the jury or both, since it is 
a mixed question; that seems to have been 
the thread that permeates throughout these 
hearings, that a presentation, whether it will 
not give rise to further litigation and never 
resolve this question. 

Mr. MULTER. That brings up another ques- 
tion which has been raised in the testimony 
before this subcommittee. I have read most 
of it. That is the question of whether or 
not there are so few recoveries in treble. 
damage suits because the jury or the court 
is unwilling to grant the full damages, and 
I think in some instances this committee 
has been told that a plaintiff going into 
court has no choice, he either sues for treble 
damages or he does not. 

Let me suggest that that is not so. Any 
plaintiff going into court who thinks he 
does not want to penalize a defendant to the 
extent of the treble damages does not have 
to ask for the treble damages. He can ask for 
simple damages. He can’t get the treble 
damages unless he asks for them in his com- 
plaint. 

But he can waive them if he wants to. 80 
that has not been one of the difficuluties 10 
getting the Judgments in favor of plaintifls 
who should be so compensated. Compél- 
sated may be the wrong word, because the 
initial amount of damage he sustained is 
supposed to be compensation and when they 
triple that, that is supposed to be by way o! 
punishment of the defendant. 

I think you will find in very few casts 
is there a defendant who has not been wis 
ful to the extent that we mean to interpret 
the word “willful.” As I have already 
pointed out, these defendants know precise’ 
where they are going and what they sé 
doing. In most instances, whatever the 
charge is it is a violation of the law as 8 
result of long premeditated and delibera\? 
thinking and action on their part. 

I don’t mean to say that they have ~ 
lberately intended to go in and violate = 
law, but their course of action was dictate 
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ch in the Department of Justice, 
ost camamnt disturbs me. It disturbs me 
owing reasons: 

The first suggestion to this subcommittee 
that the treble-damage provision should be 
modified and made discretionary was made 
py Kenneth C. Royall (hearings on H. R. 
9408, 82d Cong. P. 46). Mr. Royall was at 
that time and now is a partner in the law 
frm of Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & 
* This firm now represents and has 


for the foll 


vaskey. 

sae ‘ented 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. as 
, defendant in more than 144 private treble- 
damage actions under the antitrust laws. 


At least two other partners in the firm, Mr. 


Koegel and Mr. Caskey, represented defend- 
ant, 20th Century-Fox, in the Government 
antitrust suit against the movie industry. 
Mr. Royall appeared before this subcommit- 
tee on behalf of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
that the official position of the Department 
of Justice has been communicated in both 
the 83d and 84th Congresses not by the At- 
torney General or even by the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, but by the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, William P. Rogers, Mr. William P. Rogers, 
Mr. Chairman, was a@ partner in the law firm 
of Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey 
before he became Deputy Attorney General. 

In view of this disturbing association, I 
feel this subcommittee should probe deeply 
into such questions as: Were any investiga- 
tions made by the Antitrust [‘ivision which 
would warrant a shift in Depactment policy 


such as enunciated by Mr. Rogers to the 83d 
Congress? Has the staff of the Antitrust 
Division recommended such a shift in De- 
partment policy? What was the basis for Mr, 


Rogers’ recommendation in the 83d and 84th 
Congresses? Have we here an instance of an 
attempt to weight the scales of justice in 
favor of special groups? Why did not Mr. 





Rogers disqualify himself from any consid- 
eration of this matter? Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that this is a most serious situation indeed. 

I want the committee to understand that 
Tam making no blanket condemnation of the 
Atttorney General’s staff or attack upon the 


integrity of the various gentlemen who par- 
ucipated in the recommendations resulting 
in the making of the Attorney General's re- 
port. But I bring to bear upon this matter 
my own vast experience in connection with 
the legislative process, including my many 
years of activity on bar association legislative 
committees, 

Persons participating in such work neces- 
Sarily bring to bear upon their recommen- 
autions their own personal experiences and 
consciously or unconsciously, that of their 
client While I would not have excluded 
‘tom this committee some representatives of 
the Viewpoint of the antitrust violators, I 
Would have made certain that they would 


hot have had the extensive representation 


evidenced by the makeup of this committee. 
Bu what is more important, I would have 
made certain that there were at least an 


umber of representatives of the view- 
point of those injured by the violators, and 
“: those who could show the difficulty injured 

irties have had in getting redress from the 





on, tk you, Mr. Chairman. If I can an- 
wer any questions that you may desire to 
Put to me, I will try to do so. 
{r > 
- Ropino. Any questions? 
oj McCuLLocs. No questions. 
{r ? 
./" Ropiwo. No; I would merely like to 
ite ‘e gentleman that he always comes 
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here with a wealth of information and the 
experience he has both as an attorney in this 
field and as a Member of Congress and one 
who is expert in the field of banking and 
business, and enlightens us a good deal in 
these matters as indicated here. His appre- 
hension regarding this certainly will give us 
much pause, and I assure the gentleman that 
his statement will receive our earnest con- 
sideration. I am particularly interested in 
the latter part of your statement where you 
refer to Mr. Rogers, and I certainly think 
this is cause for thought on the part of our 
committee. 

There is no doubt in our minds and that 
no reasonable man could conclude otherwise 
than that persons who have formulated cer- 
tain opinions and who have had some inter- 
est undoubtedly should feel it proper to dis- 
qualify themselves. Of course, there always 
is a question which I suppose must be re- 
solved by the individual. We know that 
many people can separate themselves and do 
@ proper job, and nonetheless it does give 
rise to speculation and concern. 

Mr. Mutter. I think in fairness to the 
public officials involved I think we ought to 
recall that some of our judges whom we ex- 
pected would be very biased because of their 
particular type of activity at the bar before 
becoming judges nevertheless became some 
of our most outstanding and fairest jurists, 
and I think the same can be said of many of 
our public officials. 

I don’t want to be understood as con- 
demning any of our public officials, because 
I think we have difficulty enough recruiting 
good and able and honorable men into the 
Government. I do think they should be 
overly careful not to raise any suspicions be- 
cause of their prior connections when they 
come before the Congress to testify. 

Mr. RoDINo. I think the gentleman has well 
stated it. Thank you very much, Congress- 
man MULTER. 


Mr. Muuter. Thank you for the privilege 
of being here. 





Peace and Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the eyes of the world are’ on 
Geneva, where President Eisenhower and 
the other heads of state are meeting to 
attempt to bring about a lessening of 
world tension and a settlement of some 
of the more outstanding problems facing 
the world. It is, indeed, a momentous 
occasion and it has caught the imagina- 
tion of the world as almost no other 
meeting has in recent years. People 
everywhere are unanimous in their de- 
sire for peace and actually sometimes 
are so blinded by their desire for this 
objective that they will overlook obvious 
faults in proposals made by various na- 
tions which look toward peace as their 
end, but which might well sacrifice 
everything else to achieve this end. 

Such a development is one which we 
must guard well against in the negotia- 
tions, and I am happy to say that it has 
been apparent to many of the leaders 
of opinion in the communities of the 
United States. One of the finest exam- 
ples of thoughtful editorializing on the 
subject of the Geneva Conference that 
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has come to my attention in recent days 

appeared in the Burlington Times, a 

newspaper published in my district. For 

the information of my colleagues, I would 

like to include this editorial at this point 

in my remarks. The editorial follows: 
PEACE AND GENEVA 


No man who understands the mood and 
temper of the world’s peoples today has any 
doubt that peace is what they hunger for. 
And even if they did not so passionately de- 
Sire it, the frightful prospect of a nuclear 
war makes the quest for peace a search for 
@ means of human survival. 

All this we in America understand well. 
We bow to no one in our devotion to this 
quest. No neutralist, and certainly no Com- 
munist, has a superior appreciation of the 
need for peace. 

Those who believe otherwise either do not 
know America very well, or do not want to. 

Because we do seek peace so genuinely, 
our leadership statesmen realize they can 
never close the door to negotiations with the 
potential enemy behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. No matter how much fraud is 
practiced from Moscow and Peiping, we can 
never assume there will not some day be an 
earnest offer of peace from those capitals. 

The next test of Communist sincerity 
comes at Geneva on July 18, when leaders of 
the Big Four powers gather for their summit 
meeting. 

The world has been built up to a state of 
anxious expectancy over this conference. 
Men longing for peace seemingly will not 
shake off the idea that the magic of a single 
meeting of great national leaders can dis- 
solve all their fears and assure peace forever 
after. 

America’s statesmen have the difficult task 
of bringing these yearnings into more realis- 
tic focus, without dashing hopes that the 
conference may provide at least a beginning 
toward a sincere settlement. 

Peace is so heady a wine to some men that 
they appear to forget that it is not a com- 
modity which should be bought at any price. 
As the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, so wisely reminded world diplo- 
mats at San Francisco 10 years ago, what we 
seek is not simply peace, but peace with 
justice. 

We, in company with our friends, do not 
have the power now to insure a just peace in 
Eastern Europe, where satellite peoples who 
wish to be free are under the Communist 
yoke. 

But at least we can avoid putting a for- 
mal stamp of approval on these and other 
Red conquests. We cannot at this moment 
correct these wrongs, but we need not ac- 
cept them, either. 

Furthermore, we do have the power to 
avoid new injustices as we search for peace, 
At Geneva we shall be leading from strength. 
Our bargaining position is good. We need 
not, we must not yield cherished free ground 
merely because the clamor for peace is about 
our ears. 





To Help Us Win Men’s Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
of July 5, 1955: 
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this House will support them at a later 


There are times when it is necessary to date. In matters which affect our inter- 


fight fire with fire. A dictator or a totali- 
tarian country can order a campaign of sabo- 
tage and subversion with a minimum of 
delay and it will be carried out with maxi- 
mum efficiency. A nation of free people, 
however, will be handicapped in devising 
countermeasures. Its elected representatives 
must first pass laws providing for such meas- 
ures, and this takes time. It is best to be 
prepared in advance and to have the weapons 
at hand. 

To this end, a national freedom board is 
advocated by the American Legion, by Sen- 
ator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND and Representa- 
tive DONALD L. JACKSON, and would be set up 
under legislation introduced in Congress by 
the two Californians. The proposed board 
would include the Vice President, Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Defense, Director of 
United States Information Agency and five 
members named by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, from indi- 
viduals in civil life. It would conduct a 
continuing study of each existing program 
of the executive branch of the Government 
undertaken to combat the activities of inter- 
national communism, and would consider 
other anti-Communist measures. Its conclu- 
sions would be evaluated and transmitted to 
the President and the National Security 
Council in the form of a comprehensive plan 
for effective future action. 

We think there is a very great need for 
such a board, to coordinate and direct our 
present scattered propaganda efforts in a 
carefully planned strategic campaign. In the 
battle for men’s minds which will decide the 
future of the world, the United States and 
the free nations actually have every ideo- 
logical advantage, including overwhelming 
present evidence of the vast superiority of 
their way of life—but they have not been 
getting their story across to the people of 
backward countries, or even to many of Eu- 
rope’s poor who are not behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. A national freedom board could be 
the focal point for our global effort to demon- 
strate to the world the depth of our nation- 
al ideals, the falsity of those of Soviet Rus- 
sia, and our determination of work for the 
uplift and freedom of all peoples. Our scat- 
tered propaganda agencies in Washington 
now fire only scattered birdshot—they need 
to concentrate on a few propaganda A-bombs. 
The Knowland and Jackson bills would help 
to bring this about. 


Aid to Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
is very unfortunate that the Members 
of this House voted to cut in half the re- 
quest of the administration for a $200 
million special fund for Asian economic 
development. This is the sort of pro- 
gram which I feel holds out more promise 
of settling the present world tensions 
than any other. I have said before that 
we must find an imaginative way of 
meeting the economic and technological 
needs of Asia in order to combat the rise 
of communism in that area. I sincerely 
hope that the Senate will see fit to re- 
store the cut in the Asian fund, and that 


national security we cannot afford to 
be miserly. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of July 11, 1955, 
on page A5048, I inserted a letter re- 
ceived from the Polish American Con- 
gress, Division of Michigan, in connec- 
tion with a joint meeting to be held by 
representatives of various organizations 
composed of Americans whose countries 
of their forefathers are now behind the 
Iron Curtain, and my reply thereto. 
The purpose of this meeting was to 
adopt a resolution for transmittal to 
President Eisenhower in regard to the 
Geneva Conference. I am now in re- 
ceipt of a copy of the resolution that 
was unanimously adopted and I ask con- 
sent to insert it in the REcorp. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the President of the United States 
will meet at Geneva with the heads of the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union to explore the possibilities 
of relieving world tensions; and 

Whereas the spokesmen of the Soviet Union 
have expressed their desire to talk honestly 
and sincerely with the Western Powers in 
the interest of peace and disarmament; and 


Whereas it is essential to the future of 
the world and to the maintenance of the high 
position of leadership of the United States 
that the representatives of our Government 
insist, as a prerequisite to any agreements, 
that certain conditions be met with reference 
to the countries behind the Iron Curtain; 
and 

Whereas there can be no real peace in a 
world half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, and 
members of our respective organizations in 
metropolitan Detroit, representing a total of 
600,000 Americans of Bulgarian, Croatian, 
Czech, Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, Rumanian, Serbian, and Slo- 
vakian extraction, convened at the Veterans’ 
Memorial Building in Detroit on July 12, 
1955, respectfully request His Excellency, the 
President of the United States, to cham- 
pion the cause of freedom and liberation of 
all the nations behind the Iron Curtain by 
demanding of the Soviet Union, as conclu- 
sive proof of its desire for world peace and 
disarmament, the immediate withdrawal of 
all Red troops and the restoration of the 
right of self-determination expressed through 
free elections in all the nations in Europe 
under Soviet domination, 

Adopted July 12, 1955. 

Nick Evans, President, American Bul- 
garian League, Detroit Chapter; 
Ivan A. Marohnic, Croatian Group; 
Anton Benesz, Secretary, Michigan 
District, Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil of America; Peeter Einpaul, Presi- 
dent, Legion of Estonian Liberation, 
Inc.; Rev. Fr. Andrew P. Jacobs, Hun- 
garian Council; Lado Demeter, Presi- 
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dent, Slovak Federation: Dainis Rud 
zitis, Director, Latvian Association of 
Detroit; Vytautas Kutkus, Secretary 
Lithuanian Organization Center in De. 
troit; Bruno Stachura, President +g 
lish American Congress, Michigan be 
vision; Michael A. Bida, President 
Rumanian American Nationa] Com. 
mittee; Rev. M. D. Mijatovich, Serbian 
Council; Mitchell s. Jachimski, Gen. 
eral Chairman, ; 


Brooklyn Policeman Wins “Pubic 
Protector Award” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud to bring to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States the heroic 
deeds of one of my constituents, Patrol. 
man Edward W. Hall, Jr., one of “New 
York’s finest.” He was recently pre 
sented with the New York Journal 
American’s “Public Protector Award” for 
his heroism in a gun battle against 3 
thugs. This display of great courage 
came at a time when the policeman was 
not even on duty. 

According to newspaper reports, this is 
what happened: Patrolman Hall was on 
his way to report for duty one Saturday 
evening in May. As he was driving along 
Halsey Street, in Brooklyn, still in his 
civilian clothes, he heard a woman 
scream and he stopped to investigate, 
Suddenly, 3 men, who had just robbed 
a cab driver, ran up to his car and at gun 
point ordered Hall to drive them away in 
the car. Hall immediately drew his own 
gun, but before he had a chance to fire 
1 of the bandits shot him in the chest, 
Although severely wounded, Hall man- 
aged to fire five shots at the fleeing gun- 
men. He wounded 1 of the gunmen who 
was found lying under a car a short 
distance away; another 1 was subse 
quently arrested. 

Hall was hospitalized for a period of 
2 months. In the hospital it was found 
that the bullet which penetrated his 
chest went through the left lung and 
was only inches away from the healt. 
Incidentally, this was not the first tume 
that Patrolman Hall was shot at, he has 
earned two citations for bravery in te 
past. 

In addition to the New York Journal: 
American award, Hall was also presented 
with a check for $100 and a certificate of 
honor by Police Commissioner Francs 
W. H. Arams of New York. While thes 
rewards are symbolic of the gratitude 
which New York feels toward men of the 
type of Hall who risk their lives to p'™ 
tect the public, they are small rewar™® 
when compared to the risks which 4 con 
scientious protector of the public mu 
take in these days of increased crime and 
juvenile delinquency. ad 

It is my opinion that men of this - 
ber, who think of themselves last, “ 
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patrolman Hall without the least hesita~ 
tion. Lalso wish we had many more like 


him in New York, which would make our 
city a safer place in which to live and 
raise our children. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
, brief article from the New York Jour- 
nal American of recent date describing 
the presentation of the awards to Patrol- 
man Hall and also to the family of a 
heroic fireman who lost his life in a 5- 
The article is as follows: 


,wp PATROLMAN GETS JOURNAL 

AWARDS AND $100 Eacu 

A fireman who died on top of a ladder dur- 
-arlm fire and an off-duty patrolman 

who was nearly killed in a gun.battle with 
» armed holdupment, today were named 

winners of the New York Journal-American 

Public Protector Awards for May. 

Corrine Cumming, widow of the late 
Tireman Frederick Cumming, Jr., accepted 
the $100 in cash and a Certificate of Honor 
ymmpanies the monthly award in a 
| ceremonl at Fire Headquarters. 

“we are humbly proud of your husband 
‘tion to duty cost him his life,” 
Yeputy Commander George F. 


1 o fire 
qlarm fire. 


FIREMAN 


whose dev 
said First 
Mand 

Present at the ceremony were Mrs. Cum- 
mine’s children, Louis, 16; Frederick II, 11; 
and Corrine, 8; her father, Louis A. Kast and 
Fire Chief Peter Loftus. The Cummings live 
at 16-45 Kessel Street, Forest Hills. 

In a similar ceremony at police headquar- 
ters, CommanderAdams praised the “un- 
flinching courage in the face of great odds,” 
of Ptl. Edward W. Hall Jr., 34, and presented 
him with $100 in cash and a certificate of 
honor, 

Witnessing the award were the hero's wife, 





Olga, and their children, Edward III, 9; 
Pamela, 5; and Deborah, 1144. The Halls live 
at 1008 St. Marks Avenue, Brooklyn. 


When Ladder Company 15 arrived at the 
five-alarm fire engulfing a leather factory 
at 14 Ferry Street, shortly before midnight 
on May 4, Cumming, 44, took a hose line to 
the top of the fifth floor. 

Several explosions nearly blew him to the 


ground but he stuck to his post. After 
nearly an hour on the ladder he suddenly col- 
lapsed. Firemen caught him and carried him 
to the ground, where he was pronounced 


dead 

Patrolman Hall, who has earned two cita- 
tions for bravery, came in line for his third 
on the night of May 14, when he was driving 
along Halsey Street, Brooklyn, in civilian 
Clothes 

Hall heard a woman screaming and stopped 
to investigate. Three men approached his 
car, yanked open the door, and told him 


to drive them from the scene. They had 
Just kidnaped and robbed a taxi driver and 
na hallway. where a woman discovered 
nem. 

. He dr w his gun, but before he could fire 
1@ Was shot through the chest. Despite his 


wound he leaped from the car and shot one 


of the men who fired back and wounded Hall 


= the right hand. Two of the bandits were 
aptured 


u 


~sPitalized for 2 months, Hall is still on 


s 
Si leave 


RK 
The ‘ollowing 10 were named as runners- 
: r the fireman-of-the-month award: 

Firemen Michael V. Cannizzaro, Louis F. 
Seas c, John L. Ehlers, Philip J. Fowler, 
og 4 indquist, John McNamara, Bernard 
1. ty C. Soffel, Jr., Frank Savino, and 
a Andrew K. Wright. 

‘N€ following 10 were named as runners- 


Up fo ine. : 
ou “he policeman-of-the-month award: 


up 
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Detectives William J. Brennan, Thomas J. 
Crane, Joseph Fuccillo, Edward Lehane, Ed- 
ward Mahoney, Thomas Mattimore, John 
O'Neill, James Paskins, Arthur Torrell, and 
Martin Waldron, 





Abetting Disloyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following items from 
the Tablet of July 9 and 12, 1955: 

ABETTING DISLOYALTY 


The Fund for the Republic is in the news 
again, this time for giving $5,000 to the 
Quakers of Plymouth Meeting, Pa., who 
would not discharge a librarian in the face of 
protests by patriotic citizens of the town. 
The librarian is Mrs. Mary Knowles, a former 
secretary of the Samuel Adams School, in 
Boston, who in 1953 refused to answer ques- 
tions before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on her Communist affiliations. 
The Samuel Adams School was named an 
adjunct of the Communist Party by the At- 
torney General. Mrs. Knowles was also iden- 
tified by Herbert A. Philbrick, FBI counter- 
spy, as a member of his own Communist cell. 

Joining the protests of patriotic groups, 
the Plymouth Township School Board for- 
bade teachers to take children to the library. 
Contributions by the two townships and the 
Community Chest to the’ library were 
stopped. Confronted with these protests 
against employment of a person who wouldn't 
answer questions involving treason to the 
United States, the Quakers remained ada- 
mant. As a reward, the Fund for the Repub- 
lic gave them $5,000 for “courageous and ef- 
fective defense of democratic principles,” 
thereby making it a democratic principle 
that one should refuse to testify concerning 
his or her disloyalty before a committee set 
up by the Congress of the United States. 

The Fund for the Republic is a curious 
instrument set up in 1952 with $15 million 
of Ford Foundation money at its disposal. 
It is dedicated to eliminating “restrictions on 
freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression 
in the United States and the development of 
policies and precedures best adapted to pro- 
tect these rights.” 


— 


FOUNDATIONS ARE ASKED To Alp SENATE 
INQUIRY 


WASHINGTON, July 11—A Senate conrmit- 
tee with jurisdiction over broadcasting is 
trying to get privately endowed foundations 
to do some research for it. 

Senator WARREN G. MaGNusON, Democrat, 
of Washington, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, has 
spoken to Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
present of the Fund for the Republic, about 
undertaking a study of free speech. 


Senator MaGNuson said committee staff 
members had spoken to other foundations. 

“It’s an idea we had,” said Senator Mac- 
NUSON. “This is so big and we have so little 
staff and money. It’s a new concept of con- 
gressional inquiry. It surely would be ob- 
jective and have some standing if this type 
of people would do it.” 

The chairman said there were many prob- 
lems on which the committee needed help. 
These include allocation of very high fre- 
quencies and ultra high frequencies, mo- 
nopoly ownership of stations, multiple- 
ownership rules and political broadcasting. 
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AHEPA Leader Asks for Immigration 
Laws To Conform to American Ideals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Gregory G. Lagakos, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman of the immigration and 
nationality committee of the order of 
AHEPA, the fraternal organization com- 
posed principally of Americans of 
Hellenic extraction, made an excellent 
analysis of the shortcomings of our pres- 
ent immigration laws in an address de- 
livered before the annual encampment of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, New Jersey Department, at 
Mount Freedom, N. J. 

As sponsor of a bill to revise the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 
in order to make our immigration laws 
a more faithful reflection of American 
ideals, I wish to include Mr. Lagakos’ 
fine address in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 


The address follows: 


The loyalty of your organization—of your 
members—of your people to our democratic 
form of government and our country, can 
never be questioned, can never be challenged. 
American history is replete with glowing in- 
stances—nay with a constant and uxinter- 
rupted flow of innumerable and stirring ex- 
amples of loyalty, sacrifice and patriotism 
among American Jewry. Just to go back, 
not too far, but back to the dim and 
dark days of the Civil War, there were two 
outstanding American patriots, Joseph and 
Jessie Seligman, of New York, who, seeing 
the country’s urgent need for prompt as- 
sistance, sold $200 million worth of United 
States war bonds and Government securi- 
ties at their own risk, personally guar- 
anteeing a return in case of loss—at the time 
we were in danger of losing the Civil War— 
an act which Professor Dodd, a great his- 
torian, President of the University of Vir- 
ginia and former American Ambassador to 
Germany, describes as “a fact scarcely less 
important than the Battle of Gettysburg.” 
It was indeed one of the great turning points 
of the war. I feel certain that I do not have 
to review the legion of other noble and in- 
spiring acts of loyalty and of dedicated serv- 
ice to our country. No one but a blind and 
intolerably stupid fool would deny the un- 
paralled contributions of your people in gen- 
eral, and of the Jewish War Veterans specifi- 
cally to the defense and security of the 
United States. 

But there is another reason for the great 
honor I feel in being afforded the privilege 
of addressing this annual encampment. Be- 
cause I am familiar and deeply interested in 
the great and humanitarian field of immi- 
gration and naturalization. Iam constantly 
aware of the splendid work your organiza- 
tion is doing in its continued leadership and 
support of efforts to liberalize and humanize 
our immigration laws and policies. Your 
fight, independently and collectively, to- 
gether with the fight of many other loyal and 
patriotic American organizations is to erase 
from our statute books the harsh, unjust, 
and discriminatory provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, com- 
monly known as the McCarran-Walter Act. 
Your fight to remove once and for all the 
insulting stigma of the national origin 
theory from our laws and to see our laws 
reshaped so that they will conform to Ameri- 
can ideals, which require equal treatment of 
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all persons—this fight is truly admirable and 
worthy of the highest praise and commen- 
dation. I, therefore, feel that anyone invited 
to speak to such a group as yours is indeed 
the beneficiary of a great honor. 

But I believe, too, that all fair-minded 
pecple, aware of world history and of Amer- 
ican history, would naturally expect your 
organization and other American Jewish or- 
ganizations throughout the United States to 
lead the fight against the inequities and in- 
justices of our present immigration laws. 
Your peoples’ long and wonderful history 
is in itself a shining beacon of absolute and 
unwavering steadfastness—a pole star of 
firm belief in the basic concept of the dignity 
of man. Your fight is an unshakable and 
eloquent affirmation of the inalienable and 
undeniable language of the Declaration of 
Independence—that all men are created 
equal. You so properly believe that each 
individual is to be judged on his own merit— 
or demerit. That each individual is capable 
of possessing equal mentality, intelligence 
and capabilities regardless of his race, reli- 
gious creed, national origin or color, and that 
persons living abroad and behind the Iron 
Curtain, whether they are refugees, escapees, 
expellees or just plain, ordinary worthy aliens 
in quest of an opportunity to live in this 
land, are not to be judged accordingly to 
breed, like cattle—but on the only proper 
basis of their character, fitness and ability 
to lead a worthwhile life in this country. 


Now this brings me to the subject I should 
like to discuss with you here at Mount Free- 
dom (which, incidentally, is a very appro- 
priate name and a most appropriate meeting 
place for your splendid organization). The 
subject of immigration and naturalization is 
very close to my heart, and, I know, very 
close to yours. The heart of our present im- 
migration law is the national origin quota 
system, an indigestible and un-American 
theory now being practiced upon all appli- 
cations for immigrant visas. This formula 
was first introduced into our law in 1924 
and has been retained in the McCarran Act, 
our present immigration law. This theory 
asserts briefly that intending immigrants to 
the United States from the western part of 
Europe are more desirable, more assimilable, 
and are of a stock that will produce better 
American citizens than people who were born 
in the eastern and southeastern parts of 
Europe. This insulting formula, based on 
bias and prejudice and not on logic or rea- 
son, admits a total of approximately 150,000 
people per year and fixes maximum quotas 
for each country. These quotas range from 
100 to 65,000 annually. 


Now, exactly how was this formula estab- 
lished? Each country’s quota was allocated 
so that it would be equal to the percentage 
that persons of that national origin resi- 
dents in the United States in the year 1920 
was of the total white population of the 
United States at that time. Well, if the 
law enacted by the Congress in 1954 was a 
formula based on percentage as of the year 
1920—then why in 1952, when our immigra- 
tion laws were completely overhauled, didn’t 
the Congress fix the year 1948—or 1952 as 
the basis? The reasons—reasons of discrim- 
ination, prejudice, and distrust against cer- 
tain nations and faces in favor of others— 
were stated quite forcefully by the late Sen- 
ator McCarran himself in debate on his 
immigration bill on May 16, 1952. “The cold 
hard truth is that in the United States 
today there are hard core indigestible blocs 
who have not become integrated into the 
American way of life, but who, on the con- 
trary, are its deadly enemy.” Senator Mc- 
Carran did not specify from which nations 
the indigestible blocs were coming, but if we 
examine the United States immigration 
quotas allocated to each nation, as set forth 
in our present law, we can clearly discover 
what nations Senator McCarran had in mind. 
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The annual quota of the United Kingdom 
(England and North Ireland) is 65,361. 
Germany, 52,814; Ireland, 17,756. But for 
Egyptians the quota is 100; Iran, 100; Israel, 
100; Turkey, 225; Greece, 308. In other 
words one born in England is stated, in terms 
of legal certainty and accuracy, to be 600 
times superior in intellect, ability, and de- 
sirability to that of an Egyptian or a Jew— 
and 200 times more desirable than a Greek. 
This type of hokum is not only insulting to 
many of our allies who resent this unfair 
discrimination, but it has produced foreign- 
policy tensions and feelings that have no 
proper place among our allies and friends. 
This law, therefore, is endangering our rela- 
tions with peoples and with our allies 
throughout the world. It would be absurd 
to claim that Germany, who twice precip- 
itated the world into. war, with its superior 
race theories, is culturally closer to America 
than Italy, Israel, Greece, or Turkey—and 
if Germany is closer, is the degree of propin- 
quity 80 times greater than in the case of 
Greece and 115 times greater than in the 
case of Turkey? 

Many other statements made, unfortu- 
nately, by some prominent Members of 
Congress during the debate on the McCar- 
ran bill—illustrated the climate of opin- 
ion which has produced our immigration 
laws since the early 1920's, an opinion and 
attitude of wholesale mistrust and fear of 
certain races. 

The unanimous testimony of an anthro- 
pologist is that the concept of a ‘“‘pure race” 
is entirely erroneous and fallacious. No 
pure race can be found in any civilized 
country—unless in the United States it being 
the Eskimos and the Indians. The present 
races of man have intermingled and inbred 
(fortunately) for somany thousands of years 
that their genealogical lines have become 
inextricably confused. On this I am pleased 
to refer you to the statement of principles 
regarding Immigration and Naturalization 
Policies issued March 15, 1955, as representa- 
tive of the joint views of the American- 
Jewish Congress, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States and 37 Jewish Community 
Councils which comprise the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council. The 
statement of principles to which I have re- 
ferred represents a complete reiteration of 
the intelligent opinion stated by outstand- 
ing Catholics and Protestants, as well as 
Jews interested in this problem. 

Another great hardship placed on these 
“indigestible blocs,” is that actually the 
quotas in many of these countries are re- 
duced by half because of the mortgaging 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
which stated that if persons are admitted to 
the United States as “displaced” persons, 
those numbers would be deducted from such 
countries’ quota in future years. Those 
countries were permitted to mortgage up to 
50 percent of their annual quota for an in- 
definite period. Accordingly, only 154 
Greeks can come here each year instead of 
the very low 308 figure—and the Greek quota 
is already oversubscribed for the next 58 
years. Latvia quota is reduced by half for 
the next 320 years. So, if a Latvian applied 
for a visa today, and assuming that it can 
be met and complied with all security regu- 
lations and screening, he would have to wait 
until 2275 A. D. in order to receive his visa, 
The Polish quota is oversubscribed and mort- 
gaged for the next 45 years. 

Another gross inequity is that Congress 
had made past convictions for crime— 
grounds for deportation—despite the fact 
that the Constitution of the United States 
plainly provides that no ex post facto law 
will be passed. Thus, a man who committed 
a crime years ago and has paid his debt to 
society, or a man who 30 or more years ago 
was a member of an organization which is 
now prescribed, and at a time that mem- 
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bership in such organization was perfec 
legal—may now find himself facing dep a 
tion, even though he may be married anj 
have a wife, children, and grandchildren 
all citizens of the United States and aj » 
siding here. Families are disunited—home 
are broken up—sometimes for no real rea. 
son whatsoever. When the alien cries out 
that such deportation statutes plainly vie. 
lated the constitutional prohibition against 
ex post facto laws, the answer he gets is 
that the ex post facto Clause in the Con. 
stitution only refers to crimina] laws—anq 
that deportation, no matter how severe. is 
not punishment in a criminal sense. What 
could be more criminal—what could be 
greater punishmment than that inflicted 
upon an alien who suffers deportation from 
his country—from his family—from eyery. 
thing he has lived and worked for, and to be 
sent physically and forcibly to an entirely 
strange and foreign land in which he has no 
relatives and no family ties? As a matter of 
fact, under our present immigration lay, 
even failure on the part of an alien to res. 
ister or to have on his person at all times 
his registration card may submit him to cde. 
portation proceedings. 

This brings us to another inequity—the 
creation in the McCarran Act of a condi- 
tional second-class citizenship. Thus, even 
after an alien is naturalized and becomes a 
citizen, he is subject in some cases, to loss 
of citizenship if he is absent from the United 
States for over 3 years and, in some in- 
stances, 5 years. A natural-born citizen, on 
the other hand, loses his citizenship only by 
actually renouncing it—by declaring alle- 
giance to a foreign country, by serving in 
foreign asmed forces, or for such reasons 
generally. This we-give-it-to-you—we-can- 
take-it-away idea is not consonant with 
basic American concepts of fair play, hon- 
esty, and integrity—and has irreparably 
harmed us in many ways. 

Another inequity is to be found in the 
tightening up of the requirements that per- 
mit an alien with close family ties to re 
main in the United States by applying for 
suspension of deportation. Before the pres- 
ent law, an alien here illegally, in that he 
overstayed his visa, such as a visitor or a stu- 
dent or seaman, and who had a United 
States-citizen spouse, child or parent who 
would suffer a serious economic detriment 
by the alien’s deportation, could upon proof 
that he was a person of good moral 
acter—adjust himself and his immig 
status into that of a legal resident 
Now, such an alien finds it almost Imposs 
to do this. He now must prove that hi 
portation would result in an exceptiol 
extremely unusual hardship t 
members of his family. As the G 
has stated, “only in a case where 
deportation would be unconscio 
consideration be given. Thi 
antialien attitude and the 
trust and distrust that exist 
sympathetic, understanding feel! 
for the worthy alien with clo 
ily ties in this country. 

Another inequity is the featur 
mits representatives of the At! 
eral in deportation proceedin: 
Special Inquiry Officers, to mak¢ 
tigation, present the case, heat 
a decision. This unlawful con 
enforcement and judicial powe!l 
one agency violates the ba } 
of a fair and unbiased hear! 


. There 
f those who 
should be a complete separation of those ¥ 
investigate and prosecute and t |‘ se wh 


¢ 


findings 
yer Com: 


tes 


in judgment. Let us refer to 
and recommendations of the H EY 
mission on this question. The repo! exis 
that Special Inquiry officers now periorm ® 
essentially judicial function. li 
tion proceedings for example, 8U 
are required to conduct the hearine 
sent and receive evidence, rule U} 


deportas 
‘h officers 
pre 
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jections to the introduction of evidence on 
tions made during the course of the hear- 
“es render a decision based upon reasonable, 
substantial, and probative evidence, exclude 
: sok the record any evidence that is irrele- 
eat immaterial, or unduly repetitious. 

If it appears at the hearing that the alien 
may be deportable on grounds other than 
or in addition to those stated in the warrant 
of arrest, to lodge additional charges and 
srepare a written decision which shall set 
forth a summary of the evidence adduced 
and his findings of fact and conclusion of law 
as to deportability. Yet, these special in- 
quiry officers are, for the most part, un- 
cualified to perform legal or judicial func- 
; Of the 90 special inquiry officers 
erving as such, only 24 have had some legal 
education and of that number only 19 are 
+torneys. Such officers, therefore, perform 
, important judicial function in admin- 
istrative law without requisite training qual- 
ifications. 


But let us have no illusions—we have lit- 


tions 


al 


ably on these proposals. It will take an 
intensified program of State and nationwide 
education. People must know of this terri- 
ble blight on Americanism, decency, and 
They must be told by groups such 
as yours-—such as mine—time and time 
aoain. They must become awakened, 
aroused, and determined to do something 
about it. They must write to their Con- 
gressmen, their Senators; Members of Con- 
oress must hear from their constituents from 
the North, South, East, and West. 

But the people will write only if they 
know of the problem and are sufficiently 
aroused. This is our job as loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens of the United States, who are 


honor. 


determined to use the vast reservoir of 
strength and the dignity and prestige of our 
great organizations and societies, such as 
your group, for the purpose of assuring the 
necessary enactment of liberal legislation— 


legislation which will not only restore our 
country’s national and international pres- 





tige and position, but will give understand- 
ing and humanitarian assistance to thou- 
sands of qualified aliens who properly look 
to the United States as the one clear and 
shining symbol of hope, freedom, and lead- 
ership for all the world. 

Not for the AEC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
— Louis Post-Dispatch of July 11, 

v0; 

NoT FOR THE AEC 
nal and professional integrity should 
ulred of any public official, So the 
— Committee on Atomic Energy was jus- 
= ¢ in checking reports about the fiduciary 

‘Cuct of Allen Whitfield, President Eisen- 
S nominee for the Atomic Energy Com- 
. 0 n Whitfield has now asked the Pres- 
: : ~ withdraw his name lest the Com- 

“ton become involved in controversy. 
Ftc ir however, more fundamentally 
a : “8 aspects of the Whitfield nomina- 
Mon, « ven if they did not carry the kind of 
im at tion Ww hich led to examination of his 

ine tion with the Valley Bank & Trust Co. 

“olnes, First there was the charge 


Pers 


be req 
Tair ’ 


wer’ 


n < 
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of Representative MELvIN Price, of Illinois, 
a Democratic member of the Joint Commit- 
tee, that Whitfield nad been named in re- 
sponse to a demand for more patronage for 
Iowa Republicans. Even more serious was 
the lack of any indication that the man was 
qualified by training, experience,’ or well- 
founded interest for the work of the AEC. 

With the possible exception of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the AEC is the most un- 
usual of Federal agencies in that the peo- 
ple—and to a considerable extent Congress 
itself—are kept uninformed about most of its 
activities. Secrecy about the AEC has been 
equated with national security. That is why 
it should be made up only of men in whose 
ability and fitness the public can have the 
utmost confidence. 

If ever AEC memberships become plums for 
political lawyers and rewards for party work- 
ers, then some changes will have to be made. 
Whitfield’s looked just like that kind of ap- 
pointment, and that is the best reason for 
welcoming his withdrawal, 





The Mess in the Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, after a 
long delay, on the 10th of June the Pres- 
ident signed S. 2061, giving postal em- 
ployees a pay increase. The proposal 
for an adequate pay increase was bit- 
terly opposed by the administration. 
The Post Office Department insisted that 
any pay increase should carry with it a 
complete reclassification of postal posi- 
tions. Finally, after much deliberation, 
the postal employees were given a pay 
increase much less than that desired by 
the majority of the Members of Con- 
gress. Previously a bill had been passed 
in 1954 to grant the postal employees a 
pay increase, but it was vetoed by the 
President. A second bill, S. 1, slightly 
more generous than the bill finally 
enacted, was passed during this session 
and was also vetoed by the President. 

Realizing that, through no fault of the 
postal employees, the pay increase was 
long overdue, the Congress voted to make 
the increase retroactive to March 1, 1955. 
There were many of us in the Congress 
who thought that the retroactive provi- 
sion should have dated back to August of 
1954 when the pay bill was first vetoed. 
However, the Congress did make S. 2061 
retroactive to March 1, 1955, insofar as 
the pay increase provisions were con- 
cerned. We felt that, by giving the 
postal employees a little back pay, we 
would make up to them in a small meas- 
ure for the delay in getting the legisla- 
tion enacted into law. 

Accordingly, I was shocked and cha- 
grined to learn that the benefit of the 
retroactive features of the law is being 
taken away from the postal employees 
by an administrative decision. The Post 
Office Department, under the present ad- 
ministration, has established a “de- 
ferred-payment” program. We passed 
a uniform allowance bill last August, but 
because of administrative delays, the 
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benefits of the uniform allowance bill 
were not made available to the employees 
until April 22, 1955. The postal em- 
ployees are being given their retroactive 
pay on the 15th of July. The retroactive 
pay amounts to only 6 percent of their 
salaries. For those in the lower pay 
levels, it is considerably less than their 
semimonthly pay check, but the benefits 
that might have accrued to the employ- 
ees through the payment of this retro- 
active pay have been snatched away from 
them by departmental instructions that 
their regular semimonthly pay check, 
which is due on July 16 will be deferred 
until the 22d. The Department states 
that it is necessary to establish a 1-week 
pay lag to put into operation the bi- 
weekly paydays. Although they are es- 
tablishing the pay lag during the month 
of July, they are not putting the bi- 
weekly program into effect until Decem- 
ber of this year. 

I do not know what the postal employ- 
ees are going to do about their estab- 
lished obligations which fall due on the 
16th of July. Their 6 percent retroactive 
paychecks will not be sufficient to meet 
those obligations, especially in the case 
of those employees in the lower pay lev- 
els. They have been underpaid for a 
long period of time and now they are 
going to have their pay periods pushed 
back an additional week. The Govern- 
ment is going to keep their week’s pay, 
but, of course, they will pay no interest 
on this money. The employees will re- 
ceive this pay only when they retire or 
leave the postal service. 

Under the law that we passed, the De- 
partment was given up to 6 full months 
to put into effect the reclassification pro- 
cedures. They are taking every bit of 
the 6 months allowed, which means that 
the readjustments to the employees un- 
der the new salary schedule will not be 
payable to them until some time in De- 
cember. The adjustments in the case of 
many postmasters and supervisors are 
substantial. In the case of most of the 
clerks, letter carriers, and other employ- 
ees in the lower pay levels, they amount 
to something like $100 a year—except in 
one glaring instance where the adjust- 
ment amounts to 80 cents. After 6 long 
months of waiting, the employee in step 
4 of level 4 will receive approximately 
3 cents a payday additional on his pay- 
check under reclassification. 

Much has been made on the part of 
administration spokesmen over the fact 
that by providing 26 paydays, the em- 
ployees wili receive 1 additional day’s 
pay a year. This again is an outstand- 
ing example of the “deferred payment” 
program of the Government, because it 
is quite likely that the employees may 
have to wait 12 years to get the addi- 
tional day’s pay. He will only benefit 
from the additional day’s pay when there 
have been a sufficient number of days to 
provide an additional pay period. This 
could take as much as 12 years and, with 
the week’s pay lag established adminis- 
tratively, it could probably take even 
more. 

I am rather amazed, after reading the 
press releases from the Post Office De- 
partment, to learn that they have to de- 
lay the pay period for a week. When 
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Postmaster General Summerfield took 
office, he roundly criticized the existing 
accounting system in the Post Office and 
established 15 accounting regional offices. 
We were told that greater efficiency and 
greater service to the individual post 
offices would result from the establish- 
ment of these regional offices. The 
postal employees have always received 
their pay within a period of 3 days (and 
in many instances within 1 day) follow- 
ing the close of the pay period, but now— 
with the improved techniques about 
which Mr. Summerfield has so proudly 
boasted; with the introduction of many 
accounting machines; with the intro- 
duction of the graduate accountants into 
the regional setup of the Post Office De- 
partment—we learn to our amazement 
that it takes 7 days to do what used to 
be done in 1 day. Perhaps we should look 
into the efficiency and the effectiveness 
of this much-vaunted regional setup. 

I think it is outrageous that the pay 
periods of the postal employees are being 
delayed and that the benefits that they 
should have received from the retro- 
active pay provisions are being snatched 
away from them. I believe that when 
Congress returns for the next session— 
or perhaps even before this session 
closes—we should give consideration to 
granting a further salary increase to the 
postal employees in the lower-pay levels 
who have been so long denied an ade- 
quate pay increase and, when a modest 
pay increase is given to them by the 
Congress, have had the benefits of such 
an increase partially snatched away from 
them by faulty administration. 


United States Slows Arming of Arabian 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
I include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article appearing in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express of July 12, 1955: 


Hail Hearst VIEWPOINT—UNITED STraTEs 
SLows ARMING OF ARABIAN NATIONS 
(By Sam Yorty) 

(EprTor’s Note.—Sam Yorty, former Con- 
gressma’ from Los Angeles, who last year 
after a tour of the Middle East wrote a series 
of articles for the Herald-Express on the 
importance of Israel in maintaining a free 
world, has written the following article on 
the present tension along the Egyptian 
border.) 

All available evidence indicates that the 
United States arming of the Arab nations is 
being slowed down as a result of the Gaza 
fiareup and American-armed Iraq’s threat 
to fight alongside Egypt against Israel. 

Students of the area have always ques- 
tioned the wisdom of arming the Arab na- 
tions before they make peace with Israel 
from which Nation their invading forces were 
driven when Israel was established by a de- 
cision of the United Nations. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., has just re- 
turned from a visit to Israel and the Middle 
East. Like other informed and objective ob- 
servers he reported that a solid defensive 
alliance against the Communists was in the 
making in the Middle East, once Israel-Arab 
differences are settled. 

Mr. Hearst “hit the nail on the head.” 
Middle East security cannot be established 
while these differences plague the area. 

This means the United States should press 
harder for Israel-Arab peace meanwhile 
refraining from arming the Arabs who have 
clearly demonstrated that arms in their 
hands are a serious threat not only to Israel 
but to world peace. 


IRAQ BELLICOSE 


In testifying on the mutual security bill 
earlier this year, the State Department con- 
tended that military aid to Iraq did not 
threaten Israel because of Iraq's treaty alli- 
ance with Great Britain and Turkey. 

Iraq’s bellicose offer to help Egypt against 
Israel proved this reasoning to be fallacious. 
An interesting sidelight is the fact that Iraq 
was picked as the first Arab nation to re- 
ceive American arms partly because it has 
no common border with Israel and was con- 
sidered more amenable to establishment of 
Israel-Arab peace. 

But Arab solidarity against Israel irrespec- 
tive of common borders with the tiny democ- 
racy is now a demonstrated fact which can 
be ignored in the future only at great peril 
to efforts to bring about peace between the 
belligerents. 

UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 

The combined Arab States are much larger 
than Israel. Our arms would give them a 
grossly unfair advantage. It is obvious they 
would press this advantage to the fullest 
extent. 

While arming of Iraq will continue but 
will not be increased, according to the De- 
partment of Defense, the administration has 
decided against arming any additional Arab 
States, at least during the current fiscal year. 

This decision will be welcomed by those 
who have looked with alarm at a program 
that called for arming totalitarian and feudal 
kingdoms while they remained technically 
at war with the tiny democracy which has 
proven itself a dependable friend and ally. 

Mr. Hearst has rendered another valuable 
public service by emphasizing the fact that 
Middle East security can follow but cannot 
precede Arab-Israel peace. 


Another Reason For Not Building The 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, invasion 
of Dinosaur National Monument by Echo 
Park Dam and power facilities will be 
unavoidable if the bill passes. 

Your committee voted to strike the 
controversial Echo Park Dam from the 
bill. Butt his action was a sham; Echo 
Park Dam is still in the bill, and the 
House must be realistic and treat it 
accordingly. 

In actuality, the project is the non- 
divisible $114 billion entity described in 
House Document 364 of the 83d Congress. 
Only segments of that entity are con- 
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tained in the House bill. Although Such 
expensive and controversial integyy) 
parts of the whole projects as Echo Park 
have been deleted from the House bill to 
make it more palatable, they cannot be 
deleted from the project. Authorization 
of the intial segments will make mand. 
tory later authorization of the remainder 
so that power revenues can be obtained 
to help repay the investment. 

The Trojan-horse strategy of the Dr. 
ponents of the bill is only too obvioys 
They voted to remove Echo Park Dan 
from the House bill to facilitate its pas. 
sage. However, the proponents know 
full well that Echo Park Dam will be re. 
stored by the conference committee or 
by legislation in future Congresses 
Backers of the bill have been so brazen 
about this strategy that they discusseq 
it freely with the press. The Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City, Utah, which has 
been campaigning hard for the project, 
on June 9, 1955, reported from Washing. 
ton on the action by the committee: 

Backers of the river bill and Echo Park 
were not dismayed by the Thursday vote. It 
has long been a part of upper Basin States’ 
strategy to delete the Echo Park Dam in the 
House bill on the hope that it wil) be re. 
stored by a joint House-Senate conference 
committee. Otherwise, House leaders said it 
would be impossible to get the project bill 
through the Rules Committee and pasi the 
House. 


On July 1, 1955, the same newspaper 
carried an interview with Senator Wa.- 
LACE F. BENNETT, Of Utah, in which he 
was quoted as saying: 

If we can get a bill through this session, we 
can amend it later. * * * 


Echo Park is still in the bill because 
the project will not work without it. 
Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph 
A. Tudor testified before the 83d Con- 
gress that taking Echo Park out of the 
upper Colorado storage project would be 
like takng the pistons out of the engine 
of an automobile. The project will not 
function without Echo Park Dam. 

Commissioner of Reclamation W. A. 
Dexheimer testified before your com- 
mittee this year that the project would 
not be economically feasible without 
Echo Park Dam. He stated that the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the project might be 
established without Echo Park if some 
of the participating projects also were 
deleted. However, this was not done by 
your committee. It deleted—itempo- 
rarily—Echo Park, but retained all of 
the participating projects. In other 
words, the committee sends to the House 
a bill which the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation conceded would be economica:y 
infeasible. 

Echo Park no more can be taken out 
of this project than history can be abol- 
ished by taking out and destroying We 
page of the history book upon which \ 
is recorded. This is a total project, and 
the maneuvering through the com? 
and through the House will not succeed 
in convincing the people that Echo Pats 
Dam is not in the bill, because it 
Even if Echo Park is not restored in con- 
ference, which is unlikely, backers of the 
project will come back to Congress in the 
future and say, “We have spent billions 
of the taxpayers’ money on the upp 
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torado storage project. Now we have 
date Echo Park to make it work. 


r the engine.” 
ye us the pistons fo g 
a the famous words of the Supreme 
ourt: 
a others can see and understand this. 
How can we properly shut our minds to it? 
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A Sound Analysis of the Colorado River 
Storage Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
for years we have been hearing con- 
servationists argue against the Colorado 
River storage project solely on the 
crounds that they opposed construction 
of Echo Park Dam within the boundaries 
of Dinosaur National Monument. These 
spokesmen repeatedly insisted that they 
were not opposed to—in fact, that they 
strongly supported—development of the 
water resources of the upper Colorado 
River Basin if Echo Park were elimi- 
nated. They vehemently insisted that 
they were not working in the interests 
of the southern California water lobby, 
which has violently opposed any de- 
velopment in the upper basin. 

The House now has a bill for the Colo- 
rado River storage project which has 
completely eliminated the controversial 
Echo Park Dam. It would now be logi- 
cal to expect that these conservationists 
would solidly back the proposed develop- 
ment—which is precisely what they have 
urged over the years. A few conserva- 
tionist spokesmen have done just this, 
clearly proving the integrity of the basic 
position they have taken. 

The fact that other so-called con- 
servationists have suddenly switched to 
the southern California propaganda line, 
urging defeat of the entire project de- 
Spite the fact that the only unit they 
have previously opposed has been elimi- 
nated, makes the sincerity of their 
arguments very much suspect. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, under date of 
July 12, 1955, published a penetrating 
analysis of the present situation under 
the title “Wilderness Groups Are 
Strangely Silent,” which I request unani- 
mous consent to have published in the 


Record as an extension of my remarks: 
WILDERNESS GROUPS ARE STRANGELY SILENT 
Strong behind-the-scenes efforts are being 
made to clear the upper Colorado River de- 
eesopment program with the powerful House 
“les Committee. The aim is to get the 
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1 On the floor of the House for ac- 


‘on before adjournment, expected early in 
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wate of the bill are hopeful that the 


ae lasm of the majority of the House 
a and Insular Affairs Committee for 
bul Program would speed the action of the 
= - Committee made up chiefly of eastern 
— southern Congressmen, The committee 
ane ett last weekend sald the project is 

id and feasible from both an engineering 
homic standpoint. 
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The 70-page report, presenting strong and 
clear arguments for congressional authoriza- 
tion of the vital upper basin program is 
signed by 20 of the 23 committee members. 
It makes no reference to Echo Park Dam, 
stricken from the bill by the subcommittee 
because of the controversy over its onstruc- 
tion within Dinosaur National Monument. 
The Senate-approved version of the bill in- 
cludes Echo Park but it is believed this proj- 
ect is dead for the present and that it will 
not be restored in conference committee if 
the House passes the pared-down program. 
The entire program would be risked by any 
effort in this direction. 

The committee emphasizes again that the 
project would more than pay for itself in 
50 years, that in some respects the provisions 
of the bill are more conservative than es- 
tablished policy for reclamation works. The 
quality of water flowing to the lower basin 
would not be impaired by the program, and 
lower basin water users would be protected 
from “unfair” withholdings of water. The 
need for water and power in the upper basin 
is growing. The types of crops to be grown 
on newly developed land would not be sur- 
plus. The reservoirs are necessary in order 
to meet delivery commitments of water to 
the lower basin. The litigation between 
California and Arizona is no reason for de- 
laying initial phases of the program. 


The majority report makes good reading 
in the Intermountain West which depends 
upon development of the last big water re- 
source for future industrial and agricultural 
growth. Reports of the minority members 
of the committee also should be carefully 
studied and answered, notably that of Con- 
gressman Hosmer of Long Beach, Calif. He 
pretends to believe that the Echo Park issue 
is not really removed from the program, and 
points to “hidden costs” which, he says, tax- 
payers of other States would have to share. 


Congressman HOSMER’s arguments are in- 
teresting in light of the fact that California 
has received more reclamation money than 
all the States of the upper basin together. 
Of the $2 billion spent so far on reclama- 
tion in 17 Western States, 28 percent or more 
than $700 million has gone for California 
projects. The Federal Government has spent 
nearly a half billion dollars on the Central 
Valley project alone and is paying another 
$130 million for projects now authorized 
within the State. Yet southern California 
spokesmen like Congressman HOSMER con- 
tinue to recite antireclamation propaganda 
which does harm to all such western develop- 
ment programs. 


The southern California water lobby will 
not change its pitch, but what of the stand 
of the wilderness preservationist groups and 
eastern newspapers which have based their 
opposition-on the Echo Park symbol—inva- 
sion of a national monument? Two weeks 
have passed since the House subcommittee 
jettisoned Echo Park, yet only one leading 
opponent has announced withdrawal of op- 
position. The Washington Post and Times 
Herald has editorially endorsed the upper 
Colorado program without Echo Park. Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant 3d of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, Joe Penfold 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, Fred 
M. Packard of the National Parks Association, 
and other spokesmen for wilderness groups 
and such influential newspapers as the New 
York Times, the Christian Science Monitor, 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch have said they 
opposed the program because of Echo Park. 
If they have changed their stand since the 
dam was dropped from the bill we have not 
heard of it. 

The real issue is not the cost or Echo Park. 
It is whether the upper basin gets the water 
to which it is entitled under the Colorado 
River compact or whether it flows on down to 
southern California, 


A 10-Year Moratorium on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
statement which I have issued on the 
eve of my departure for Paris to attend 
the NATO Parliamentary Conference 
as a member of the United States con- 
gressional delegation. In it I am pro- 
posing the idea of a 10-year moratorium 
on war. The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L, 


ANFUSO ON A 10-YEAR MORATORIUM ON 
WaR 


I am grateful to Speaker Sam Raysurn for 
appointing me a member of the United 
States congressional delegation to the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference in Paris. I hope 
that the information acquired abroad and 
the conversations we shall have with the 
various heads of the NATO governments will 
be helpful in the development of suitable 
plans for maintaining peace and security. 


When I was elected to Congress last Noe 
vember I had pledged to myself to do every- 
thing in my power to further the cause of 
lasting peace and the abolition of war. 
Since the beginning of this year I have 
given much thought to this problem and on 
several occasions I spoke on the subject. 


Last January Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in 
an address in Los Angeles, urged the United 
States to proclaim its readiness to abolish 
war in concert with the other powers of the 
world. I then wrote to General MacArthur 
and offered to introduce a resolution in Con- 
gress declaring that “it is the will of the 
American people to abolish war as a means 
of settling international disputes.” He sub- 
sequently replied that it would require more 
than a congressional declaration ‘to trigger 
a worldwide movement for the abolition of 
war,” and suggested that I pursue the matter 
in Congress and there seek to obtain action 
“to implement the basic concept.” 


On April 18, I delivered an address in 
Congress on the subject The Search for 
Peace, in which I developed the need for 
a@ people-to-people approach to the problem 
of international peace, and I concluded by 
offering three proposals for Congress to con- 
sider. The proposals were: 1. A resolution 
along the lines suggested in my letter to 
General MacArthur expressing the will of 
the American people to abolish war as a 
means of settling international disputes; 2. 
revision of the United Nations Charter by 
extending to the U. N. authority to halt 
aggressions, facilitate universal disarma- 
ment, enforce international law, etc.; 2. set 
up a mission for peace to be comprised of 
elder statesmen who would conduct private 
discussions leading toward peace. 

On May 4 I introduced three resolutions 
in the House incorporating these proposals, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

A few days ago I was gratified to read the 
dramatic statement by the late Prof. Albert 
Einstein and seven other eminent scientists 
appealing to mankind to abolish war or face 
the risk of extinction by slow torture from 
radioactive dust and rain. The appeal 
stressed that neither side can hope for vic- 
tory in such a war and that there is a very 
real danger of the extermination of the 
human race. The question raised by the 
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scientists was: “Shall we put an end to the 
human race, or shall mankind renounce 
war?” 

It is my opinion that we cannot have an 
out-and-out declaration to abolish war 
without certain conditions. Such a declara- 
tion against war is unquestionably a lofty 
ideal for which civilization has been striv- 
ing for many years, but it has little meaning 
unless we can find a means for enforcing it. 
I would suspect that even if the Soviet 
Government agreed to a joint declaration in 
concert with other powers abolishing war, 
we would have no guaranty that she would 
abide by this declaration. From past ex- 
periences with the Soviet Union, it would 
be natural for us to suspect that she would 
use their international agreement as an op- 
portunity for strengthening her position, 
while at the same time we would be weaken- 
ing ours by curtailing our military power. 

Nevertheless, there is much to this idea of 
abolishing war. We should not dismiss it 
lightly. If we could only put it on a practi- 
cal basis, I am convinced that it would work. 
Great powers should not refuse to deal with 
each other on a basis of reason. Only fear, 
greediness, and a lust for power can lead to 
such acts of folly. The leaders of great na- 
tions in this atomic age can and should rise 
above the lust and fear. If they are true 
leaders they must help the peoples of the 
world rise to a higher level of self-interest— 
and they will forever be rewarded by the 
gratitude of all mankind. 

Consequently, I am suggesting the United 
States should invite the principal powers of 
the world to join in a declaration establish- 
ing a moratorium on war for a period of 10 
years. In order to give this idea a practical 
basis, it is necessary that full right of in- 
spection be granted to all parties concerned, 
or to a central group agreed upon by all 
parties, to determine whether the moratorium 
is being carried out. In turn, to help ease 
world tensions and bring about greater in- 
ternational cooperation, any nation willing 
to abide by the principles established under 
the moratorium on war may be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations. 

The question would, naturally, be raised: 
What would be the effects of such a mora- 
torium? The effects would be almost limit- 
less in their benefits to all mankind: 

1. Of primary importance is that a unl- 
Versally agreed moratorium on war would 
bring peace for at least 10 years to a world 
which is hungry for peace. 

2. It would result in a drastic reduction 
of the armed forces and the war potentials 
of all countries. 

3. It would make possible universal dis- 
armament for a period of a decade. 

4. It would give a breathing spell to all 
countries, and particularly to the United Na- 
tions, during which time better ways of 
maintaining a lasting peace could be found. 

5. During this moratorium period scien- 
tists of all countries would be enabled to 
concentrate on peaceful uses of atomic ener- 
gy and the use of scientific inventions for 
the welfare of mankind. 

6. Much of the wealth of the world, which 
ordinarily goes for military purposes, would 
be saved and used to aid the underdeveloped 
countries by helping to raise the standard of 
living and improve health conditions every- 
where. 

Undoubtedly other beneficial effects would 
result from a 10-year period free of war and 
free from the fear of war. It would be a 
period of great peace of mind to all of hu- 
manity. That, in itself, would be of valua- 
ble mental, physical, and moral benefit— 
truly a blessing for all. 

Would Russia accept such a moratorium 
on war? No one can answer this question 
I believe that she 


with utmost certainty. 
would. Why? 

After 10 years of the cold war, Moscow ap- 
pears to be in a difficult economic situation. 
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The food shortage in Russia and its satellites 
is no longer a secret; industrial development 
has fallen behind that of the West; the 
standard of living in the Communist coun- 
tries is way below that of the non-Com- 
munist countries; there are definite signs 
trat the people are becoming restive, impa- 
tient, they need a period of relaxation—in 
other words, a breathing spell—to strength- 
en their economy and to gain some respite 
from the constant strain under which they 
live and work. 

All of this is supported by the current in- 
dications that Russia desires to find a solu- 
tion to world problems, that it has become 
somewhat more conciliatory and that it 
wants an end to the cold war. If such be 
the case, then she will grasp at the oppor- 
tunity of a moratorium on war. Should 
Russia be willing to accept a moratorium, 
then there is genuine hope for peace in our 
time. On the other hand, should Russia 
reject the idea of a moratorium, she would 
stand condemned by the whole world as a 
hypocrite and potential aggressor and not as 
the white night of peace which she claims 
to be. 

For all these reasons I feel that Russia 
would be inclined to accept the idea of a 
moratorium. 

It is clear that the entire world would ben- 
efit by it. We would be using our resources 
and manpower not for the preparation of 
war but for the betterment of mankind and 
improving the standard of living everywhere. 
The peaceful uses of atomic energy offer 
great prospects and hold out great hopes for 
all mankind. Coupled with the possibility 
of greater development of natural resources, 
this should result in a substantial improve- 
ment in living standards. New areas could 
be opened up and old ones rehabilitated— 
and all that at less than the cost imposed on 
nations at the present time to build up their 
armed might in their efforts to attain 
security. 

In this way we could remove the discontent 
which exists in certain parts of the world 
and upon which communism thrives. FPur- 
thermore, if we would use our resourcés and 
our manpower dedicated for this purpose, at 
the end of the 10-year period not only would 
the United States itself be a stronger nation 
but we would also have stronger allies. By 
the same token, those who are today neutral 
or undecided peoples would have no room 
and no desire for communism because of the 
changed situation and the improvements 
achieved. 

In any event, I believe the moratorium on 
war is worth a try for all countries, because 
it would remove all present fears and dan- 
gers threatening the peace. Those precious 
10 years would be used to prove that in this 
world of abundance of all material necessi- 
ties no nation need be in want, nor need any 
nation resort to war for its survival. 

In the event some of us, whether here or 
abroad, may have forgotten the great losses 
in human lives and material wealth during 
World Wars I and II and the Korean war, let 
me cite just a few figures. In World War I 
about 10 million men of all countries lost 
their lives in battle and another 10 million 
civilians as a direct result of the war, making 
a total of 20 million lives sacrificed in vain. 
In World War II, 17 million were killed in 
battle and another 17 million civilians died 
because of the war, or a total of 34 million 
lives lost. In the Korean war, approximately 
a million were lost in battle on both sides, 
and perhaps 1 or 2 million civilians died. In 
all, a total of 55 to 60 million human lives 
were sacrificed in those three wars alone. 

As for the loss and destruction of material 
wealth, the figures are truly astronomical. 
Let me just cite the figures for the United 
States alone. World War I cost the United 
States a total of $66 billion, including mili- 
tary expenditures, interest on war debts, vet- 
erans’ pensions and compensations. In the 
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same manner, World War II has cos 
sum of $450 billion, but interest 
debts, pensions, and other compensation, 
will increase this figure considerably in re 
years tocome. The Korean war thus fay = 
cost us $151 billion, and this, too, wij) _ 
tinue to rise as the interest and pensio,, 
accumulate over the years. In all, the United 
States has spent more than $667 billion on 
these three wars—and we are now peasy 
$275 billion in the red, ' 

These lives need never be sacrificed ao 
nor need the wealth of America and of the 
world be dissipated if in the 10 years during 
which the moratorium on war would be in 
effect we could prove that the needs of the 
world can be satisfied by peacesul means 
This is the point we wish to prove to the 
nations of the world. We want to convince 
them that war has been not only a waste o 
manpower but also of material resources 
We want to prove to them that by saving oy 
manpower and material wealth we can pro 
vide a sufficiency of all human needs ang 
security for all the nations of the world. 

I propose to bring this suggestion of a 10. 
year moratorium on war to the attention of 
the world’s leaders meeting at the summit 
conference in Geneva for their consideration, 
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Reciprocal Trade? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article relating to reciprocal trade 
and its application to the United States 
tariffs on Swiss watch movements is de- 
serving of our attention: 

WHERE Is THE WorLp’s Busiest Two-War 
STREET? 

When people talk about this street, they 
talk about reciprocal trade in the same 
breath. 

This street runs right through your home- 
town, keeps going clear around the world 
You ride it every day. 

Every time you look at your watch, you 
get into your car, you use the phone, or g0 
shopping, or pay a bill, you travel the world’s 
busiest two-way street. 

If you have a doubt, consider this: 

The United States does a big business with 
its friendly neighbors everywhere in tue 
world. A business that runs into billions 
every year. 

In return, the United States buys the 
things its friendly neighbors make 

A good example of this two-way street 
trade has been America’s trade with te 
watchmakers of Switzerland. 

In the past 9 years, America purchased 
about $1 billion worth of goods from Swit- 
zerland—gaining a profitable trade balance 
of $500 million for its businessmen, farm- 
ers, and workers. Almost 50 percent of 
America’s purchases was in our watches ane 
watch movements. 


In return, the Swiss bought more than 
$1,500 million worth of American-made prog: 
ucts in the same period. Paid cash [or them, 
too. And were it not for the purchases Amer- 


ica made in Swizerland, the Swiss peopl 
couldn’t have bought many of the things 
you make. Electrical appliances, movies, # 
planes. Furs, fuels, lubricants. Machinery, 
medicines, chemicals. Name it, and Ge 
Swiss probably bought it from the Unite 
States of America. 
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atter how you earn your living— 
arm work, teach, own a business, 
our home and family—you 
ay street of international 


ade. 
. s ecentlY. this street has been narrowed, in- 
stead of widened. Tariff has gone up 50 


recent on jeweled-lever Swiss watches and 
movements, and other sesious restrictions 
on trade with the watchmakers of Switzer- 
e are pending. 
gt mat a watches will be sold in 
the United States of America, fewer Amer- 
jean exports to Switzerland. 

But it’s not too late to mend the potholes 
that are slowing down commerce on this eco- 
nomic highway. It’s not too late to re- 
surface the road that has helped keep pros- 
perity high in both countries. 

Y and good will between friendly 


Goods 

nations cannot go very far on a oneway 
street. 

The past has shown it takes two-way 


trade to insure the security of our people, 
the expansion of our economies. 

(Published by the Watchmakers of Swit- 
yerland, during the 104th anniversary of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
pledged between the people of America and 
the people of Switzerland.) 





Mayor Tobey’s Hot Retort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 11, 1955: 


Mayor ToBeEY’s Hot ReETorT 


Wholesome indignation characterizes the 
statement of Mayor Frank Tobey of Memphis 
in his interview in the Sunday Post-Dispatch. 

From what Mayor Tobey said it is obvious 
that he and the national administration are 
of two different parties. It is also obvious 
that he does not mind hitting back hard. 
But when allowances are made, the substance 
of Mayor Tobey’s statement adds up to a 
lot of commonsense. Because it will not be 
as widely printed over the country for the 
information of the American people as it 
should be, we reproduce Mayor Tobey’'s 
statement in full below. 

Independent voters who do their own po- 
litical thinking will see that the Memphis 
mayor demolishes the patently distracting 
tactic of the White House in demanding 
assurances” that Memphis will build its 
Own power plant rather than a kilowatt 


of electricity from the Dixon-Yates utility 
promoters 
Mayor Tobey was interviewed by the Post- 
Dispatch before he went to Washington for 
confere neces Monday with TVA, Budget, and 
Other officials. He said: 
. In the first place there is no actual situ- 
— existing in which President Eisenhower 
ae hand gives an ultimatum of 90 days 
t Mem 


anon phis to move toward building its 
icc = plant, and the city on the other 
inn, ces tO meet the 90-day deadline. 
This is so much Republican hogwash to 
Confuse the public. 
joe true situation is that Memphis de- 
ietines its own democratic, fundamentally 
ae a manner to build a steam plant 
‘an accept power from Dixon-Yates. 
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“And by so doing, Memphis has taken the 
Eisenhower administration off the hook and 
opened the door through which the Presi- 
dent can sidestep a political scandal of 
startling proportions. 

“Consequently, it is our feeling that the 
administration should be thankful for our 
sincerity and honesty of purpose, rather 
than keep trying to insist that we come up 
with some special phrasemaking that will 
help the Republicans in campaign contests. 

“Also, let’s get the record straight. The 
Memphis City Commission on June 23 passed 
a resolution authorizing our light, gas, and 
water division to commence the construction 
of a steam plant. 

“We are not bluffing, and neither are we 
going to write campaign literature for an 
inept (Federal) administration when it bun- 
gies the public interest.” 

A straightforward answer to this from 
President Eisenhower, Attorney General 
Brownell, Budget Director Hughes, and AEC 
Chairman Strauss would make interesting 
reading. 





Slum Clearance Helped Cut Baltimore 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by George Car- 
pozi, Jr., and which appeared in the July 
15, 1955, issue of the New York Jour- 
nal-American is well worth reading. I 
am pleased to commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 


THEY PROVED TEEN CRIME CAN BE CuRBED— 
SLuM CLEARANCE HELPED CuT BALTIMORE 
DELINQUENCY—CLUES AND SPECIAL POLICE 
Unit Act To ELIMINATE GANG CLASHES 

(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

(Eprror’s Note.—The struggle to control 
juvenile delinquency has become an increas- 
ing ordeal in altogether too many of the 
Nation's cities and towns. Why? Are the 
methods used to cope with this problem out- 
moded? Do we need a fresh approach? To 
bring into focus the answers to these and 
other questions, the Hearst newspapers as- 
signed a team of reporters to study a group 
of communities where crime by youth actu- 
ally has gone against the tide—downward. 
This series reports to the Nation the success- 
ful methods being used in the hope that 
cities and towns which have yet to find a 
solution to delinquency may find it here.) 


If any city or town in the United States 
can claim that better housing helped bring 
juvenile delinquency under control, Balti- 
more is the one. 

Maryland’s most populous city—which has 
attracted national prominence among city 
planners—reports a 13 percent drop in youth 
crime during 1954. And in 1953 there was 
an 8 percent reduction in delinquency over 
1952. 

While in many communities slum clear- 
ance can mean only a partial solution to 
juvenile delinquency, Baltimore is an ex- 
ception. It lays a considerable portion of its 
success in checking juvenile crime at the 
doorstep of better housing. 

That is because Baltimore had many dis- 
tinct problems resulting from slums, among 
them one which in itself was unique. 

During World War II the city had been 
invaded by thousands of “hillbillies” from 
the mountains of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Tennessee. 
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They converged on this seaport and impor- 
tant defense building center to get employ- 
ment in war industries. They brought with 
them their families. 

Living by standards unknown to the worst 
class of Baltimoreans, these hillbillies seem- 
ingly had a code all their own. 

Drinking, fighting among themselves, and 
sex seemed their principal interest in life. 

Their children, unburdened by parental 
guidance, roamed the streets at all hours. 
The younger ones were dirty-faced, ill-fed, 
poorly clothed. As soon as they reached 
their early teens they would fall into the 
patterns set by their parents. 

Their homes were run down. Most of 
them were filthy and housed from 4 to 5ina 
room. Moonshine parties with barefoot 
hillbillies strumming banjoes were not un- 
common sights to police called to bring 
peace and quiet for sleepless neighbors in 
the early morning hours. 


TRAIPSING BAREFOOT 


In fact, it was not an uncommon sight to 
see the hillbillies traipsing along Baltimore’s 
business streets barefoot. 

But the mountain people were not the 
only ones living in slums. An all-too-great 
percentage of the city’s Negro population 
and a large number of whites also dwelled 
in these unhealthy surroundings. 

By no means, however, were these two 
last-named groups comparable in their so- 
cial standards to the hillbillies. 

Nevertheless, this atmosphere and envi- 
ronment was a made-to-order incubator for 
juvenile delinquency and crime in general. 

But Baltimore officials recognized the 
problem before it got out of hand, and acted 
speedily. 

SLUM CLEARANCE BEGUN 


With Federal aid, a huge slum-clearance 
program was begun, 

It meant razing row on row of ancient, 
small three-story houses fronting on con- 
gested midtown streets. It meant sending 
bulldozers and wrecking cranes into narrow, 
dirty alleys to tear down dilapidated frame 
firetraps which were homes for some of 
Baltimore’s most poverty stricken. 

Advancing vigorously with this program 
since the end of the war, the city has up- 
rooted more than 20,00 low-income residents 
from some 5,300 such slum dwellings and 
transplanted them into clean, moderna 
houses and apartments. 

A total of 5.494 housing units for more 
than 24,000 inhabitants has been built so 
far—more are on their way. In addition, 
almost 3,800 housing units for 16,000 per- 
sons have been erected on undeveloped sub- 
urban land to provide better living for fami- 
lies formerly located in the city’s congested 
areas. 

LARGE PLAYGROUNDS 


The new developments utilize large land 
areas for playgrounds, parking facilities, and 
bench and park accommodations. 

In this new environment, more and more 
of Baltimore’s youths are growing up unfet- 
tered by the unhealthy tenement atmosphere 
which ushers so many youngsters into the 
street—to join gangs or commit crimes. 

However, Baltimore’s successful fight 
against juvenile delinquency is not being 
waged wholly with brick and mortar. 

While some social reformers cry “get rid 
of the slums and you'll get rid of juvenile 
delinquency,” no one is more aware than 
Baltimore's officials and citizens that better 
housing in itself is not the solution—al- 
though in this case it helped enormously. 

A unified attack on the problem by other 
forces was needed. 





These efforts, spreading out on a broad 
front, were exerted by police, the courts, 
State and city agencies, and private organi- 
zations staffed by citizens with a special in- 
terest in youth. 
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OTHER STEPS TAKEN 


Let us see the steps each used—and still 
uses—to fight delinquency. 

The Baltimore Police Department fights 
youth crime primarily through its bureau of 
aid and prevention, which includes the juve- 
nile protective unit, area project unit, po- 
licewomen’s unit, and missing-persons 
bureau. 

Commanding the bureau is Capt. William 
L. Hartung, whose success in combating ju- 
venile delinquency has earned him a repu- 
tation in police circles throughout the 
country. 

Hartung has what many law-enforcement 
agencies concede is the most unique station 
in police work in the United States. 

By operating under one command, the 
various units of the bureau of aid and pre- 
vention are able to do exactly what the name 
implies. The integration of these units en- 
ables one or more to help another in any 
situation requiring more than a normal 
amount of attention that any unit can give 
by itself. 

REINFORCEMENTS 


For example, if there is an outbreak of 
juvenile crime in a given area of the city 
that proves too much for the three-man 
juvenile protective unit, members of other 
units—including policewomen—will be as- 
signed at once to work with the JPU. 

In this way, action in dealing with emer- 
gency situations is speeded up and trouble 
almost always brought under control before 
it gets out of hand. 

Another unique feature in Baltimore's 
antidelinquency offensive is the inclusion of 
police boys’ clubs and Boy Scout troop units 
in the makeup of the Bureau of Aid and 
Prevention. 

A former athlete and baseball player, Har- 
tung helped organize the first police boys’ 
club in 1944. Soon after, he helped form the 
first Boy Scout troop under police sponsor- 
ship. 

CLUBS FOR BOYS 

Today there are 3 such clubs for white 
boys, 1 for Negro youths; 7 police-sponsored 
Boy Scout troops for white boys, 1 for Ne- 
groes. Each club has about 600 boys. 

Clubrooms are situated in the city’s vari- 
ous police precincts, and are open from 4 to 
10 p. m. weekdays, noon to 10 p. m. Saturdays. 

Baltimore officials agree these clubs have 
had spectacular success in preventing de- 
linquency. As a result, they have provided 
for additional clubs and troops to be organ- 
ized in each of 6 new police stations to be 
built under a $3 million program, 

BUSINESSMEN AID 

Each station will have a special wing de- 
voted entirely to the clubs and troops. 

Significantly, the club Scout work was fi- 
nanced from 1944 to 1954 at no cost to the 
taxpayers. The Variety Club of Baltimore 
footed the bill. 

And when difficulties were encountered last 
year, a committee of leading businessmen 
was formed spontaneously to provide funds 
for operations and serve as advisory commit- 
tee to the club Scout operations. 

Among the leaders on this committee is 
Fred I. Archibald, publisher of the Baltimore 
News-Post and Sunday American, whose re- 
porters—James Mullikan and Aldine Bird— 
made the survey for this article. 

Typical of all Hearst newspapers, the Bal- 
timore News-Post and Sunday American has 
taken and held the lead in the city in cam- 
paigning for positive action against juvenile 
delinquency. 

One of its accomplishments was the Police 
Boys’ Clubs. Another was a drive for estab- 
lishment of youth recreation centers which 
could absorb idle time and help organize 
young people for useful purposes. 

PRIVATE AGENCIES JOIN 


As a result of a study made of the famous 
Moline (Tll.) REK, set up and operated by 
teenagers from school, the newspaper primed 


Se see 
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for similar centers in Baltimore—and got 
them. 

A lion’s share of credit for Baltimore’s en- 
couraging delinquency statistics belongs to 
the city’s private agencies. In addition to 
the YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, and YWHA, which 
provide the familiar facilities for youth, sev- 
eral organizations in Baltimore have come up 
with other successful programs to stem de- 
linquency. 

These include the Boys’ Brigade, a quasi- 
military organization; the Red Shield Boys’ 
Club, which provides outlets for youthful 
energies; the Big Boys of Baltimore, an adult 
group which provides athletic equipment, 
entertainment and guidance to youths; the 
Lions Club, which maintains several recre- 
ational centers and playgrounds; the Balti- 
more Youth Commission, a semipublic 
agency working with young people of both 
sexes, and numerous religious organizations 
which run programs much like those con- 
ducted in other cities. 

One of the church groups merits further 
mention—the Presbyterians and the Society 
of Friends, which operates the McKim Boys’ 
Haven, a home for boys. 

Organized in 1947 by the Reverend Robert 
S. Meyer, the home is a haven for boys who 
need help. They live there and use the com- 
munity center’s recreational and athletic 
facilities—and stay out of troubie. 





The American Committee for Liveration 
From Bolshevism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on page A1134 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 5, 1953, I made some 
remarks in respect to the need for more 
affirmative methods for dealing with 
communism and particularly on the in- 
tellectual level. I inserted a paper pre- 
pared by a student of this matter, Sam 
Lambert, entitled “Needed: A Coordi- 
nated Offensive Against the Philosophy 
of Communism.” 

I also inserted a UP news item dated 
February 26, 1953, entitled “Ford Foun- 
dation Sets Up Fund for Survey of 
Dangers in Method Used in Combating 
Communism.” I did not point up the 
purpose of inserting the reference to 
the Ford fund. It was twofold: First, 
it is certainly true that by pursuing im- 
proper methods for combating com- 
munism we can damage our cause; 
second, how unfortunate it was that the 
Ford Foundation set up $15 million for 
a negative approach, instead of appro- 
priating $15 million to figure out good 
and proper methods for combating 
communism. 


With that background, I want to call 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
people of our country a group of citizens 
who have moved ahead in affirmative 
manner to effectively combat commu- 
nism, using proper methods and appeal- 
ing to intellectual groups to a large de- 
gree, I trust, and this is my own obser- 
vation, because it is among the intel- 
lectual groups that the surface appeal of 
communism has been most effective; the 
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appeal being against social injustices_ 
of which there are always many, 

The American Committee for Libera. 
tion from Bolshevism has been so effee. 
tive in its short life that it has been 
singled out for special attention by the 
rulers of the Kremlin. TI have in my 
possession a translation from an article 
from Izvestia, Moscow, April 17, 1955 
headed “Press Conference of the ‘Com: 
mittee for Return to the Homeland?” 
is a diatribe directed against the Ameri. 
can committee and reading between tie 
lines exhibits a tremendous fear ang 
concern about the effect the American 
committee is having behind the Iroy 
Curtain. The establishment of the 
Committee for Return to the Homeland 
is a tribute to the fine work being done. 

So I want to commend the efforts of 
the American Committee for Liberation 
from Bolshevism and the people who 
have worked so hard to realize its aims 
and objectives. The accomplishments 
of the Committee in the fight against 
communism constitute a worthy example 
of what can be achieved through coop- 
erative efforts of private citizens, 
Through one of its major undertakings— 
Radio Liberation—the committee is en- 
abling the anti-Communist emigration 
from the Soviet Union to deliver daily 
through the Iron Curtain to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union a message which en- 
courages them to hope for eventual lib- 
eration and which fosters a spirit of re- 
sistance to the dictatorship which op- 
presses them. In order to acquaint the 
Members and the American people gen- 
erally with the fine work being performed 
by the committee, I would like to take 
this opportunity to summarize briefly the 
background, history, objectives, program, 
and accomplishments of the American 
Committee for Liberation from Bolshe- 
vism. 

It was in 1950 that a group of Ameri- 
cans actively interested in combating the 
Bolshevist doctrines being forced on the 
Soviet peoples by their leaders began a 
study to see how best this might be at- 
tempted. What they had in mind orig- 
inally was to bring together emigres from 
all parts of the Soviet Union who would 
participate in the effort to weaken the 
hold of the Bolshevik rulers over the 
Soviet peoples. It was apparent at the 
outset that certain policy decision would 
have to be made and adhered to if the 
attempt to coordinate emigres of differ- 
ent nationalities and different views into 
an effective working unit was to be suc- 
cessful. After careful study, the organ- 
izing committee concluded that its efforts 
to create a coordinating center could be 
utilized for propaganda purposes only if 
they were based on a fundamental and 
involate principle. This was: 

No group would be acceptable which was 
unwilling to agree that the political or 8e0- 
graphic framework of a future Soviet Union 
can be decided only by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union themselves. 


In other words, the committee decided 
on a principle of “equal assistance to, 
equal cooperation with, all emigre groups 
whether great Russians or non-Russians 
who desire to carry on an active struggle 
against bolshevism and who recognize 
the unconditional right of all the peoples 
inhabiting the territory of the Soviet! 
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union to determine their own fate on the 


pasis of & democratic expression of the 
will of the peoples.” Emigre groups who 
participated in the center were to be free 
to continue their separate organizational 
status and carry on activities of their 
own choosing so long as they did not 
conflict with the platform of the center. 
Furthermore, it was decided to support 
only one political center. 

The American Committee for Libera- 
tion from Bolshevism, which was infor- 
mally organized late in the fall of 1950, 
was formally incorporated in the State 
of Delaware in January 1951, under the 
chairmanship of Eugene Lyons. Mr. 
Lyons continued in this post until the 
spring of 1952, when former United 
States Ambassador to the U. S. S. R., 
Adm. Alan C. Kirk, took over. In Sep- 
tember 1952 Admiral Kirk accepted the 
position of Chairman of the Psychologi- 
cal Strategy Board in Washington, and 
was succeeded by Vice Adm. Leslie C, 
Stevens, United States Navy, retired. 
Admiral Stevens headed the organization 
for the two following busy years during 
its initial experimental stages. In Sep- 
tember 1954, upon the resignation of 
Admiral Stevens, Howland H. Sargent, 
former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, was elected president. 
Other officers of the committee are as 
follows: Reginald T. Townsend, vice 
president and director of public rela- 
tions; Andre D. Yedigaroff, assistant to 
the president; B. Eric Kuniholm, direc- 
tor of political affairs division; S. Y. Mc- 
Giffert, director of radio liberation net- 
work; Robert H. Dreher, director of radio 
programing support division; and 
Spencer Williams, director of press and 
publications. Trustees are:. Mrs. Oscar 
Ahlgren; John R. Burton; William Henry 
Chamberlin; Hon. Charles Edison; J. 
Peter Grace, Jr.; Allen Grover; H. J. 
Heinz II; Isaac Don Levine; Eugene 
Lyons; Henry V. Poor, counsel; Howland 
H. Sargent; Theodore M. Steele; Vice 
Adm. Leslie C. Stevens, United States 
Navy, retired; Dr. John W. Studebaker; 
Reginald T. Townsend; William lL. 
White; and Philip H. Willkie. The com- 
mittee’s headquarters are located at 6 
East 45th Street, New York, and serves 
principally as a support base for the 
European operations. Robert F. Kelley 
is the European deputy to the president. 
He is assisted by Isaac Patch, Jr., emigre 
relations adviser; Manning H. Williams, 
director of radio division, Rolf Hart- 
Imann, chief of radio engineering; and 
Prof. Oliver J. Fredericksen, adviser to 
the institute. 

_For a summary of the aims and objec- 
tives of the American Committee for 
Liberation from Bolshevism, I turn to a 
statem: nt of November 21, 1954, by the 
— president, Howland Sar- 
on American Committee for Liberation 
“im Bolshevism was conceived and exists 
ed as @ tangible expression of the friend- 
“Pp Of the American people for the peoples 
ae Soviet Union. The very existence of 
ene tnerehip of the committee and of the 

"gration is a signal to the world that a 
great chasm divides the peoples of the Soviet 


cep 
on from their oppressors. At the same 
i 


- it is a source of hope to those oppressed 
““oples that their deliverance from the dic- 
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tatorship is of deep concern to the freedom- 
loving people of the United States. * * * 
The American Committee has been com- 
pletely and unswervingly dedicated to the 
cause of liberation of all mankind from the 
source of Soviet power. 

The objectives of the American committee, 
simply stated, they seemed to me to be to 
work in partnership with all dedicated ele- 
ments of the emigration which are willing 
to work cooperatively with other democratic 
elements in conducting activities designed 
to weaken the power of the Soviet dictator- 
ship, primarily within the U. S. 8. R., to 
acquaint the peoples of the Soviet Union 
with conditions as they actually exist in the 
world, and to increase the spirit of resistance 
of the peoples behind the Iron Curtain in 
the Soviet Union by letting them know that 
they and their plight have not been for- 
gotten. Finally, to find increasingly effective 
ways to cooperate in carrying out practical 
projects to weaken and ultimately to crush 
and stamp out Bolshevism, thus helping to 
provide the climate in which the American 
committee’s most important goal can be 
achieved—the liberation of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 


One of the committee’s original aims— 
to create a united front of exile political 
organizations, excluding procommunism, 
and Fascist groups—has not been fully 
realized because it has not yet been 
possible to coordinate the widely dif- 
fering philosophies of the various 
groups. The committee, however, has 
left the door open to cooperation with 
Russian and non-Russian anti-Commu- 
nist groups at such time as a working 
agreement between them can be reached. 

Nevertheless, a review of the accom- 
plishments of the American committee 
during its 4 years of existence reveals an 
impressive contribution to the anti- 
Bolshevist cause. This contribution is 
revealed in the work of the two major 
undertakings supported by the commit- 
tee, both located in Munich, Germany— 
Radio Liberation, and the Institute for 
the Study of the History and Culture of 
the U.S. 5S. R. 

Radio Liberation—Osvobozhdenye— 
Russian for “liberation’—went on the 
air on March 1, 1953, with Russian emi- 
grees broadcasting anti-Communist 
messages and uncensored news to the 
Soviet Union and to Soviet forces in the 
occupation areas. From the early 
broadcasts in Russian at the rate of 12 
hours per day, the facilities of the sta- 
tion have been expanded until it is pres- 
ently on a 24-hour-a-day schedule of 
broadcasts in 17 different languages 
comprising many of the nationalities 
now under Bolshevik domination. Nine 
transmitters beam the broadcasts to the 
vast area behind the Iron Curtain. The 
staff consists of about 300 persons—pri- 
marily of former Soviet citizens, and 
German ard American technicians, all 
working uider American policy guid- 
ance. The programs are carefully pre- 
pared by former Soviet citizens who 
tailor them to appeal specifically to va- 
rious segments of the _ population. 
There are two main indications that the 
programs are getting results. The So- 
viet Union is expending considerable re- 
sources in attacking the broadcasts in 
the Soviet press, and intense Soviet jam- 
ming efforts began 10 minutes after 
Radio Liberation went on the air and 
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have increased continuously. Despite 
these efforts, the testimony of the con- 
tinual flow of escapees is evidence that 
the message is getting through. 

The other major undertaking of the 
committee is support of the Institute for 
the Study of the History and Culture of 
the U. S. S. R. which was founded early 
in 1950 by a group of Soviet emigree 
scholars with the encouragement of the 
Russian Research Center of Harvard 
University. 

The purpose of the institute is two- 
fold: 

First. To provide an opportunity for 
emigree scholars from the Soviet Union 
to engage in continued study in their 
fields of specialization. 

Second. To elicit from the academic 
forces of the emigration valuable infor- 
mation concerning conditions within the 
Soviet Union. 

The capacities of the institute have 
been steadily expanded, particularly its 
facilities for research on Soviet prob- 
lems. From a start in 1951 with about 
100 volumes and a few scanty files of 
Soviet periodicals, the library of the in- 
stitute has now grown to 23,000 volumes 
with an extensive collection of earlier 
Soviet periodicals and a virtually com- 
plete file of current major Soviet publi- 
cations. Western scholars have pro- 
nounced it the most useful collection of 
materials for research on Soviet prob- 
lems in Europe. The institute possesses 
@ unique advantage among institutions 
devoted to research in the same field: It 
is staffed with men and women of pro- 
fessional qualifications who have had 
first-hand knowledge and experience of 
life within the Soviet Union and who can 
interpret and evaluate Soviet policies 
and developments against this back- 
ground. The free world, particularly 
the neutralist areas where there is an 
inadequate understanding of Soviet pol- 
icies, practices, and intentions, has much 
to learn from these persons whose schol- 
arly and scientific careers in Soviet in- 
stitutions lend a rare authority to their 
appraisals, and the institute serves as 
the channel through which their output 
can be disseminated effectively. The 
institute has won recognition from the 
West German Government as an aca- 
demic institution, meeting standards 
prescribed by German law, and its pub- 
lications in English, Russian, Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Turkish, and German are 
being increasingly consulted by free 
world circles concerned with questions 
of Soviet policies and practices. 

The American committee also devotes 
its attention and resources to special 
projects under which the anti-Commu- 
nist emigration is enabled to counter ef- 
fectively Soviet designs against the free 
world, particularly in the psychological 
and propaganda fields. An example of 
such a project was the participation in 
1954 of the two Moslem emigres from 
different parts of the Soviet Union in the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca where they 
exposed the hypocrisy of the team of 
so-called pilgrims sent in by special 
plane from Moscow. The American 
committee assisted these anti-Commu- 
nist Moslems in making this trip which 
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had a profound influence on the Moslem 
world. 

This record of accomplishment and 
those who are engaged in this worth- 
while cause which shows sympathy for 
the suffering of the oppressed, friend- 
ship for other peoples, and passionate 
conviction that freedom is the birthright 
of all humanity deserve the commenda- 
tion and appreciation of free peoples 
everywhere. 

Following is a list of the publications 
made by this institute. I am certain 
anyone interested in this program will 
find these publications of great interest: 

1. The World’s Dilemma and a Way Out 
(liberation of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union), 1952. 

2. Two Sides of the Coin (a demonstra- 
tion of the need for objectivity), 1953. 

3. A Free Voice at the Moscow University 
Bicentennial (messages of emigre scholars 
and scientists), 1955. 

4. A Free Voice at the Soviet Writers Con- 
gress (radio liberation speaks to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union), 1955. 

5. Anniversary Selection of Radio Libera- 
tion Broadcasts. 

6. Current Publications of Radio Libera- 
tion. 





The American Committee for Liberation 
From Bolshevism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in conjunction with the remarks I 
have heretofore made in the Appendix of 
the Record in regard to the fine work 
being done by the American Committee 
for Liberation From Bolshevism, I am 
inserting an article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 3, 1955, pointing up this 
thinking: 

Topay IN EvROPE—UNREST SPrREAp IN RUSSIA 
BY REFUGEES’ EUROPE RADIO 
(By David Lawrence) 

Bonn, June 2.—Not very far away from 
here—at Munich—there’s a work in opera- 
tion of profound importance to the free 
world. It’s called Radio Liberation. Unlike 
the Voice of America or Radio Free Europe, 
both of which also perform a valuable service 
in the cold war, this enterprise is carried on 
by refugees who talk directly to the people 
in their homeland. 

The best testimony to the effectiveness of 
Radio Liberation is the intensive efforts of 
the Soviet regime to jam the transmitters 
and prevent people behind the Iron Curtain 
from listening to these broadcasts, which are 
delivered in 17 languages for the national- 
ities inside the Soviet Union. Now broad- 
casts have just been begun to the Soviet 
people in the Far East. 

With the exception of a few American ad- 
visers and technical assistants, the program 
staff is made up entirely of former citizens 
of the Soviet Union. Several are onetime 
listeners who have fled from the Communist 
dictatorship. Unlike those broadcasting on 
other projects which are recognized as “for- 
eign,” the speakers on Radio Liberation use 
such terms as “we Russians” or “we Ukrain- 
ians,” and, when they criticize the Soviet 
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system, they do it as members of the family 
and as fellow citizens—not as outsiders. 


AMERICAN IN CHARGE 


Robert F. Kelley, who was for many years 
in charge of the Russian desk in the Depart- 
ment of State, is deputy to the president 
of the American Committee for Liberation 
from Bolshevism and heads up the work in 
Munich. He described the activities of his 
group to this correspondent as follows: 

“The overall objective of Radio Libera- 
tion’s broadcasts is to deepen and widen the 
gulf between the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and their Communist rulers. With this end 
in view, the broadcasts seek to increase the 
stress and strain and the tensions which 
exist in the Soviet Union and to sow the seeds 
of disaffection where it does not now exist. 

“Consequently, Radio Liberation seeks to 
encourage in the Soviet Union the spirit of 
resistance to oppression, to fortify anti- 
Communist sentiments, to bring home to the 
peoples of the Soviet Union that they have 
friends in the free world and to develop 
among them a sympathetic attitude toward 
Western democracies. An effort is made to 
reduce to a minimum the collaboration of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union with their 
Communist Government and to develop an 
attitude of noncooperation and such passive 
resistance as will not entail punishment of 
the participants. 

“The activities of the American Commit- 
tee for Liberation from Bolshevism are based 
on the concept that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union are our potential allies in the world- 
wide struggle against communism. There 
is no question but that disaffection exists 
on a wide scale in the Soviet Union in vary- 
ing degrees, ranging from incipient dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions and doubts 
as to the realization of Communist ideals, 
Iack of sympathy with present problems of 
the Kremlin and so on, to complete dis- 
illusionment and fierce hatred of the Com- 
munist regime. 


“It is in the tnterest of the free world to 
integrate the opposition of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union to the Communist rulers, 
however passive and ineffective such opposi- 
tion may be at present, into the struggle of 
the Western democracies against the Krem- 
lin.” 

This work is carried on with considerable 
difficulty and with some danger. The Soviets 
have been trying to intimidate and terrorize 
the broadcasters, and during the past year 
Communist agents have been especially ac- 
tive in trying to undermine the operation. 
Six months ago one of the most capable lead- 
ers of Radio Liberation was murdered and 
another member met a mysterious death 
which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

SABOTAGE EXPECTED 


Efforts likewise may be expected from in- 
side Germany to try to sabotage the project. 
Already Communist sympathizers have raised 
the point that such broadcasts should not be 
permitted by foreign committees but the 
government authorities have refused to 
listen to such objections. Meanwhile, the 
steady stream of refugees from behind the 
Iron Curtan continues and they all say that 
the Radio Liberation broadcasts are giving 
hope to many persons, who spread their ideas 
by word of mouth. There is no way of esti- 
mating what may some day grow from little 
seeds dropped here and there inside the 
satellite countries as well as in the Soviet 
Union. 

Radio Liberation is supported not by any 
government but by the people in various 
countries. The American committee is com- 
posed of Howland H. Sargeant, formerly as- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
and a board of prominent Americans, with 
headquarters at 6 East 45th St., New York, 
where comprehensive records of the work 
being done are maintained. 
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Congratulations! Bob and Helen Coar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, I should like to ip. 
clude an article that appeared in the 
latest issue of the new Capitol Hill news. 
paper, Roll Call. The excellent profije 
of Robert and Helen Coar illustrates 
vividly the health bipartisanship with 
which they have discharged their service 
to the Members of the Congress. 


On this 20th anniversary occasion, 1 
join my colleagues in saying “Congratu- 
lations—May the future be as kind to 
you as you have been to your ¢ 7 n'ry as 
well as the Congress.” 


The article follows: 
MEMEERS TO Honor Coars Juty 20 ror 20 
YEARS OF RaDIO SERVICE 
(By Al Lista) 


They'll roll up the aisles in the House and 
Senate July 20. Congressmen and Senators, 
in a show of rare unanimity, will send show- 
ers of well-deserved oratory reverberating 
around the Chambers, toasting the achieve- 
ments of a remarkable husband and wife 
team which has been responsible for the 
ereation and development of what is now the 
Joint House and Senate Radio-Television 
Facility. 

July 20 marks the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of this vital service which started 
out in the early days of radio’s development 
and which today is doing a rushing business 
in recording and filming the portentious ut- 
terances of America’s elected representatives 
for the enlightenment and edification of the 
folks back home. 


The story of Robert J. and Helen B. Coar 
is, as anyone on the Hill can tell you, the 
story of this radio-television facility and in 
a sense reflects the saga of this Nation's 
herculean progress in the field of mass 
communication, 

As is true of many successful and long- 
lasting enterprises, the Joint House and Sen- 
ate TV Radio Facility sprang from humble 
beginnings; a single room divided by a par- 
tition. In order to insure proper voice 
resonance the walls were draped in monk's 
cloth—a far cry from bright soundproofed 
panelings that line the present-day studios. 
But this pioneer studio was not then te 
property of the Congress, it represented the 
vision and enterprise of Bob Coar, who at the 
age of 29 had already helped pioneer muca 
of the early sound and electronics deve.0p- 
ments of the last twenties while an engineer 
for the Radio Corporation of America 

While attending the engineering school at 
night, Bob filled in the days working wil 
the New York Telephone Co. as an instaiicr 
of electronic equipment and prior to td 
with the New Jersey Power and Light C0. 
in Summit, N. J. 

His capacity for working long hours 
carried over to this day. Just recently 
writer had occasion to work with tne + 
facility on a project which did not wind ip 
until 2 a. m. and drove out to spend what wa 
left of the night at the Coar’s home 1 Fair- 
fax, Va. Thinking that I had done well - 
getting to the breakfast table at 8 o'clock, 
I found out that Bob had taken Bob, Jr as 
his paper route at 6 a.m. “It’s one 0! : 
few times I’m able to be with my »?Y, ™ 
explained. 
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By the time he was 20 years old, Bob Coar 
ad earned his engineering certification, at- 

eet an installation and development 

eee at the Bell Laboratories and held re- 

_— ble ositions wtih two of the largest 

sponse a anies in the New York City area 

utility companies In the New y area. 

At the tender age of 12 he was running the 
motion picture projection machine in Bat- 
ten High School in Elizabeth, N. J., from 
which he was graduated before his 16th 
pirthday. It is no wonder that RCA engaged 
him as a staff member in 1926 to teach ad- 
vanced electronics and instruct in the in- 
stallation and operation of motion picture 
equipmnet This put Bob on the ground 
foor of the then new industry—sound 
motion pictures. 

Later, Bob was ordered by his RCA bosses 
to aid in the conversion of the Orpheum 
circuit of vaudeville theaters to sound mo- 
tion pictures—the forerunner of the pres- 
ent RCA Studios. Despite the early glamor 
of Hollywood and handling the recording 
and sound for such musical smash hits as 
Rio Rita and Hit the Deck, Bob accepted 
the opportunity to participate in the docu- 
mentation of the Chicago's World's Fair. 
For the first time the demonstrators of a 
world’s fair were able. to display their wares 
through the new mediums of motion and 
sound. 

Adding to the richness and variety of young 
Coar's background is his association with the 
world famous sleuth, Raymond Schindler. 
On a flight to New York from the Chicago 
Fair he chanced to meet Mr. Schindler and 
proceeded to discuss the latest in electronic 
developments that would aid in crime detec- 
tion. Before the pl‘ ne had rested its wheels 
on the runway in New York the famous 
Schindler had invited the 23-year-old Bob to 
address the World Association of Detective 
Science and Crime Detection convention that 
was taking place in New York City. The 
question period after his talk lasted for 3 
hours. 

Schindler, recognizing a good man when he 
saw one, hired Bob as his laboratory techni- 
cian for the development of scientific elec- 
tronic and recording devices for use in the 
detection of criminals. This relationship 
lasted until 1934 when Bob decided to go 
into business for himself building sound 
equipment. 

It is at this point that Bob did another suc- 
cessful piece of pioneering * * * he married 
the lovely Helen Badgley, who as a child 
star in silent films was known as Little Helen 
Badgley, the Thanhouser Kidlet, the Best 
Known Baby in the World. She played 
roles of menaced infant innocence in thrill- 
ers produced by Thanhouser Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Later, Helen had parts in 
Mary Pickford films. 

That same year Bob was consulted by the 
FCC in setting up sound recording facilities 
for the transcription of hearings before the 
Commission. It seems that the stenograph- 
ers had difficulty in transcribing the new 
Jargon of the communications experts testi- 
tying before the committee. Such words as 
megacycles” were appearing in the record as 
Maggie Sickles.” Hence Coar began cutting 
Platters that could be played back slowly to 
Shorthand and stenotype wizards so they 
— the maze of scientific termi- 

It was while serving as a consultant that 
Bob seriously considered opening an inde- 
pendent recording studio that would service 
ee of Congress and high Government 
Jclais. The late Senator Arthur Capper, 


. Kansas is credited with giving Bob his 
Ereatest impetus toward undertaking this 
hew project. 

Capper promised to cut weekly 15-minute 


cami and special jobs when he needed to 
a opinion on emergency issues. 
Seis eens bolster Coar’s decision, Arthur 
a Said, “Roosevelt's New Deal furnishes 

J 0: emergencies, son.” The potential 
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clientele readily suggested itself to Coar and 
he proceeded to pack up his New York op- 
eration and take his new bride to Washing- 
ton, where they have been ever since. 

The difficulty of serving the legislators 
who were busy answering rollcalls and at- 
tending committee meetings made it im- 
possible to support the new operation on 
the small trickle of Congressmen who could 
make the trip down Pennsylvania Avenue 
for a recording. 

“We had to eat,” Coar recalls. “Any work 
that came along, we took. We cut platters 
for FDR, the State Department and a red- 
headed fellow who had an aversion for 
dragging downtown to meet early morning 
recording schedules. The redhead goes by 
the name of Arthur Godfrey, I believe.” 

From 1936 to 1946 the Capitol Hill record- 
ing business was a side issue, with commer- 
cial studio work being the major breadwin- 
ner. Later, in 1936, at the suggestion of the 
then Speaker of the House Bankhead, they 
moved a recorder into room 414, OHOB, as 
a convenience to the lawmakers. This ready 
accessibility proved to be the shot-in-the- 
arm that congressional recording needed. 
The traffic really became heavy with the ad- 
vent World War II and by V-J day Capitol 
Hill recordings had gotten completely out of 
hand. The Coars abandoned their down- 
town office and concentrated on the Con- 
gress entirely, but outside criticism caused 
the legislators to take the operation under 
their official wing. In 1947, Bob and’ Helen 
Coar became official employees of the Con- 

8s. 

By 1948, a presidential election year, the 
flood gates really opened. A deluge of re- 
cording requests inundated the new radio 
facility by the new radio-conscious law- 
makers. 

By 1952 the need for an expanded facility 
made itself most apparent. The economy- 
minded Congress took a reading of the finan- 
cial situation and found that the facility 
had piled up a credit balance of $117,500.32 
without being a burden upon the individual 
Member’s pocketbooks. Before adjourning, 
authorization was obtained to plow back a 
goodly portion of this increment to install 
TV studios in preparation for the convening 
of the 83d Congress. This established the 
present form of the Joint House and Senate 
Radio-Television Facility. 

The value of the facility to the present 
officeholders will probably be best told by 
the Members July 20 when individual Mem- 
bers will rise on the floor to pay tribute to 
Bob and Helen Coar on the 20th anniversary 
of their association with the congressional 
family. ‘The personal and intimate atten- 
tion they have received at the hands of the 
Coars while they, in most cases, amateur- 
ishly approach the use of camera and lights 
will be gratefully acknowledged by their 
statements in the Recorp. 





The Charleston, S. C., Naval Shipyard 
Rewarded by the Secretary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Charleston Naval Shipyard is one of the 
outstanding shipyards in the Nation. 
Records in the Bureau of Ships indi- 
cate that the efficiency and cost per unit 
of conversion and construction at the 
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Charleston Naval Shipyard is more eco- 
nomical to the Government than any 
other yard in the Nation. This is a rec- 
ord of which we in South Carolina are 
indeed proud. The men and women in 
the Charleston Naval Shipyard, both 
military and civilian, have a tradition un- 
excelled in the Nation. Part and parcel 
of this tradition is pride of performance. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Charleston Naval Shipyard 
was the recipient of the Navy’s three top 
safety awards for the last calendar year. 
One was the Secretary of the Navy’s In- 
dustrial Award, another was the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s Motor Vehicle Award, 
and the last was a National Safety Coun- 
cil Award. The National Safety Award 
is a national distinction and was 
awarded over every other single naval 
shipyard in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for and on behalf of the 
great family of employees at the Charles- 
ton Naval Shipyard I express the pride 
in such singular accomplishments. I 
want the records of this Congress and 
future Congreses to know of what my 
people did in their day and generation 
for their Nation and the security of 
democracy everywhere in the world. 





Unanswered Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following editorial as 
contained in the Washington Evening 
Star, July 18, 1955: 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


The Commissioners have decided on the 
most drastic and unusual action that can 
be imagined to end the transit strike. Its 
details should become known during the day 
and will be given the careful study they 
deserve. 

In the meantime, it is passing strange that 
the basic facts of the company’s dispute with 
the union are receiving no public attention 
whatsoever from the Commissioners. These 
relate to the company’s ability to pay com- 
pared with what the union is demanding. 

The facts, of course, are available. They 
should be placed before the public by the 
Commissioners or the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, or some disinterested group that 
commands public confidence. The failure 
to do this suggests that the Commissioners 
and the Public Utilities Commission, sharing 
responsibility for constructive action in this 
strike, are afraid to face the facts, and it 
invites the suspicion that their motives ex- 
tend beyond mere settlement of a labor dis- 
pute. 

The company’s position is that it does not 
have the revenue now to meet even the 
watered-down version of the union’s original 
demands which would, in the ordinary 
course of events,.be offered as a basis for 
settlement. 

The union’s position is that the company’s 
ability to pay is, from its point of view, 
irrelevant. Senator Morse has been quoted 
in support of that theory, and its applica- 
tion to the role of an arbitrator—who would 
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be concerned only with the wages and bene- 
fits the men should receive, without refer- 
ence to the company’s financial ability to 
meet them. If the company cannot pay 
what the union is entitled to receive, should 
the public meet the difference through sub- 
sidy? If so, should we not determine the 
equity of subsidy and its size, and find out 
how it is to be paid? 

The company’s books are available to any 
authorized group which wants to examine 
them. The Public Utilities Commission's 
own agents know the facts. If the company 
is telling the truth, it is being asked to in- 
vite bankruptcy by agreeing to pay out more 
than it receives. It is difficult to see how the 
management is any more recalcitrant than 
the union, though in the uproad there has 
been no real opportunity for collective bar- 
gaining to run its course. 

As the Commissioners feel that they must 
have legislation, why are they so intent on 
the extraordinary measures now being rec- 
ommended? Legislation designed to invoke 
the methods favored by Congress in the past 
should at least be considered, but they have 
been ignored. A joint resolution, for exam- 
ple, could apply to the present emergency 
the procedure outlined in the Railway Labor 
Act, with its Presidential fact-finding and 
reporting machinery. The Public Utilities 
Commission, like other Federal and State 
regulatory agencies, could grant temporary 
relief on its own initiative, pending a con- 
clusive finding. It knows what the facts are, 
and they are spread upon its own record. 

Representatives McMILLAN and BROYHILL 
have demonstrated, by their efforts at con- 
ciliation, that the two sides are not too far 
apart. Why, in these circumstances, are the 
Commissioners so intent on setting a prece- 
dent which is as dangerous as it is compli- 
cated? What are they hiding? What are 
they really seeking to do? 





Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, enclosed 
find some very important articles regard- 
ing the upper Colorado River project: 
CENTRAL UTAH (INITIAL PHASE), THE PROJECT'S 

LARGEST IRRIGATION SEGMENT, IS THE MOST 

INFEASIBLE OF ALL 


The central Utah project (initial phase) 
which would cost $127 million for irrigation 
alone and irrigate but 160,000 acres at a cost 
of $794 per acre, exclusive of hidden-interest 
subsidy by the taxpayers. The Bureau stud- 
ies show that the water users could repay 
only $94 per acre over a period of 70 years, 
or only 12 percent of the cost. 

Such a submarginal project should not be 
considered for authorization until the Con- 
gress has available to it an investigation 
and report by a disinterested board of 
engineers. 

t of course cannot be denied, and is not 
here denied, that such a project would be 
of some benefit to local area residents and 
landowners. But such benefits could accrue 
to any area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment could be prevailed upon to erect some 
power feature, the revenues of which, for 
untold periods in the future, would be used 
to pay 88 percent of the cost of putting 
water on the land. This, in effect, is a thinly 
veiled Federal grant. 
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IRRIGATION ProJects ARE FINANCIALLY INFEASI- 
BLE, REQUIRING AN AVERAGE SUBSIDY OF 88 
PERCENT OF THE Cost 


None of the reclamation components of 
the project would be financially sound them- 
selves. The original direct-irrigation in- 
vestments on the 11 projects recommended 
by the Secretary range from $200 to nearly 
$800 per acre for the central Utah project 
(initial phase). For the Navaho project au- 
thorized by the Senate-approved bill, the 
original investment would be over $1,500 per 
acre. Including the cost of the storage units 
allocated to irrigation, the average direct 
investment (construction cost) disregarding 
hidden interest, would be $750 to $900 per 
acre, varying with the number of projects 
included. 

As compared to these costs, the average 
value of already irrigated farmlands in the 
project area is about $150 per acre. Thus, 
the average investment proposed by the proj- 
ect would be 5 to 6 times the average value 
of the land after irrigation. 

Of the total irrigation investment, the 
irrigation water users on the average would 
be able to repay about 12 percent. Conse- 
quently, these irrigation projects must be 
subsidized to the extent of about 88 percent 
either by power revenues or directly from 
the Federal Treasury by such devices as 
allocations for assumed ‘“‘flood-control bene- 
fits,” “fish and wildlife benefits,” etc, 





The Power of Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most widely discussed summation of 
the Hoover Commission will be its final 
report on water resources and power. 
This report is of particular interest in 
my region of the country and, thinking it 
might be of interest, I present herewith 
some incisive comments on this report 
by the editor of the Arizona Daily Star, 
of Tucson: 

THE POWER OF RIVERS 


As the Hoover Commission closed its books, 
it submitted one final report on water and 
power. 

The report urged the sale, lease, or transfer 
of all federally owned powerplants, along 
with townsites and related buildings. It 
also recommended the breaking up of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and proposed 
that the Government stay out of the busi- 
ness of harnessing rivers for power or other 
purposes. 

While the commission was not so drastic 
in its opinions as was its task force, the pro- 
posals it endorsed present the entire nation 
with a very important problem. 

Energy created by man creates production 
for the use of man. 

The waters of the Nation’s rivers, the 
property of all of the people, are a never- 
ending source of energy once harnessed. 
Coal mines can and will be depleted; oil and 
gas reserves are not endless, but are a di- 
minishing asset. The possibilities of atomic 
energy are not yet fully known. But water- 
power, tumbling down our rivers, is a great 
national asset, the value of which is known. 

It was the Republicans who, under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, first saw the possibilities of 
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such development and moved the Fader) 
Government into the field of conservation 
and power production. Republicans under 
Coolidge and under Hoover, himself, as Pregj- 
dent, pushed to successful completion the 
Hoover Dam, most certainly a proper Federg) 
project. The dam has its opposite ends jp 
different States and it impounds the waters 
draining from several other States. It fyr. 
nishes power for a great production area 
which pours, in Federal income taxes, huge 
sums into the Federal Treasury. ~ 

No single private enterprise, no Single 
State, could have sponsored and accom. 
plished this task. In fact, every proposal 
that Arizonans made that Arizona should 
attempt the task, was voted down and aban. 
doned because of the impassable difficulties 
involved. 

It was Republicans who saw the feasibility 
of the Salt River Valley project, a coopera- 
tive, built with Federal support in 1912 
which turned the Central Valley of Arizona 
into a great wealth-producing area, which is 
not only paying the bills for the project, 
itself, but is creating a great source of in. 
come taxes for the Treasury. 

The TVA, which the report recommends 
be broken up, has added immeasurably to 
the agricultural and industrial wealth of the 
South by its 650 miles of dams and lakes. 
not to mention the income derived from 
recreational uses of the same waters. 

These projects, and many similar ones, 
such as the Bonneville Dam in Washington, 
which provided the power for the develop- 
ment of plutonium, are the outgrowth of 
Federal participation. They would not have 
existed otherwise. There is still a place for 
the Government in the fleld of harnessing 
our rivers for their power potential. : 
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Warning Signals on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I voted against H. R. 7225, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1959. 
The measure passed the House, 372 to 31, 
and now goes to the other body. Be- 
cause of the widespread public interest 
in this legislation and its very great im- 


portance to millions of Americans, I wis! 


to make very clear the grounds of my 
opposition. My opposition was two- 
fold: 

First. I objected to the legislative pro- 
cedures followed by the House in its con- 
sideration and enactment of this mecas- 
ure. 

Second. I was—and am—deeply con- 
cerned over the cost and tax implica- 
tions of these new amendments. I! am 
equally concerned over the warnings 0! 
responsible members of both the legisia- 
tive and executive branches—includins 
many in the House who reluctantly voted 
for the measure—that it may well Je0- 
pardize tht long-term financial sound- 
ness and stability, and even the very sul 
vival, of the entire social-security SYs- 
tem. 

Despite insistence of Republican mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and the urgent appeal 0 
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representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, public 
hearings on the legislation were denied 
by the majority of the committee. Tes- 
timony of HEW representatives on the 
bill taken in a few closed sessions of the 
committee, was not available to Mem-~ 
pers of Congress prior to yesterday's 
rote. 

. The measure was brought onto the 
floor of the House under a suspension of 
the rules, with only 40 minutes of debate 
permitted proponents and opponents 
combined, and with no opportunity for 
amendments. 

This measure, lowering the retirement 
age of women to 62, providing for total 
disability benefits for covered employees 
starting at age 50, providing benefits 
for disabled children, and extending 
coverage to certain self-employed pro- 
fessional people, contains many desir- 
able features and has objectives which 
are commendable. 

The gag-rule procedures under which 
the legislation was handled do no credit 
to the faith of its sponsors in either the 
merits of the bill or its objectives and do 
no credit to their faith in the proper 
legislative processes of full disclosure of 
facts and free debate. 

House adoption of the measure under 
these conditions follows on the heels of 
last year’s action of Congress extending 
social-security coverage to many addi- 
tional millions of self-employed persons. 
The actuarial implications of this added 
coverage have not yet been fully as- 
sessed. Now scores of additional grave, 
unanswered questions are raised by the 
new legislation, 

The legislation voted by the House 
yesterday increases the social-security 
tax next January 1 on both employer and 
employee from 2 to 2% percent. By 
1975 the combined tax rate projected in 
this bill will be 9 percent. The tax on 
gross (not net) income of self-employed 
individuals, including farmers, will be- 
come 6°4 percent by 1975. It is con- 
servatively estimated that by that year 
the total social-security tax collections 
will approximate $20 billion annually. 
Clearly, the saturation point on this tax 
has been, or soon will be reached. Other 
revisions of the law which may prove 
éven more important than those cur- 
rently proposed, and involving additional 
costs, may well be precluded. Yet no 
serious study of the claims or proper pri- 
oriies of these other possible revisions 
has been made. 

I concur completely with the supple- 
mentary views stated by seven members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means: 


ae are creating a scale of benefits which 

— _ be supported by a social-security tax 

ie 1, In the not too distant future, will 
equa 


t eqn i! to and in many cases higher than 
ie Federal income tax. * * * 
isofar as t} 
- Solar as the cost of this program is con- 
ages we should take sober warning that, in 
7er¢ i 
- bo vo provide even greater benefits and 
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do not destroy the very system 
have created. We have succeeded 
& the full impact of the costs by 
most of the burden to the future. 


ie do not believe it is true devotion to 
as solution of human needs, to the 
aintenance of a sound social-security 
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system, or to the welfare of present or 
future generations, to disregard these 
warnings. There is no kind of political 
pressure which can persuade or compel 
me to disregard these warnings or to 
share in legislative procedures which re- 
fuse even to give adequate hearing 
either to the warnings or to the facts. 





Smokescreen for a Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from a recent issue 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

SMOKESCREEN FOR A RETREAT 


One of the most pertinent and shocking 
facts now emerges through the smokescreen 
with which the administration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is covering its retreat on the ill- 
starred Dixon-Yates power contract. 

That fact is the full measure of the im- 
propriety of Adolphe H. Wenzell’s serving the 
Government at the same time that his in- 
vestment house was arranging financing for 
Dixon-Yates. 

Paul H. Miller, an official of First Boston 
Corp., as was Wenzell at the time, testified 
Wednesday to the Senate antimonopoly sub- 
committee that Wenzell drafted the Dixon- 
Yates financing plan while serving as a con- 
sultant to the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He testified that one reason First Boston 
waived its usual fee for the service—amount- 
ing to $150,000—was that it wanted to avoid 
charges that the bank profited from Wen- 
zell's work with the Budget Bureau. 

Yet as late as June 30 President Eisenhower 
told his press conference: 

Mr. Wenzell never was called in or asked 
a single thing about the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. He was brought in before the contract 
was ever proposed. My understanding is that 
quickly as the Dixon-Yates thing came up 
he resigned. 

Senator KEFAUVER proposes to call Budget 
Director Hughes to explain why no mention 
of First Boston Corp. was made in the admin- 
istration's official documentation of Dixon- 
Yates. The committee might also inquire 
why the President has been so sadly misin- 
formed and noninformed about Mr. Wenzell’s 
role. 

Senator KEFavuveER’s committee is hot on the 
scent of the charge that Mr. Wenzell violated 
the conflict-of-interest law. This part of the 
criminal code forbids Government employees 
outside interests which conflict with their 
interests as Government servants. 


Meanwhile the administration continues to 
send up new puffs of smoke. General Vogel, 
Chairman of TVA, reports, as everyone al- 
ready knew, that the Dixon-Yates plant is no 
longer needed. Budget Director Hughes reex- 
amines the project at the President’s behest. 
Attorney General Brownell assigns FBI agents 
to find out if Memphis can really go ahead 
and build its own steam plant. 

Whatever the fate of the Dixon-Yates proj- 
ect—and its future does not appear bright— 
there should be no letup in the investigation 
of the Wenzell double role and of the appar- 
ent favoring of special interests which has 
characterized the whole unbusinesslike 
business. 
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Labor and Farm Groups Back Private 
Development of Niagara Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Members of this Congress truly represent 
the people who send them here, they 
will not support public development of 
the power resources of Niagara Falls. 
For the people do not want it. Munici- 
palities do not want it. Consumers do 
not want it. Labor does not want it. 
Farmers do not want it. They have 
taken a good look at the phoney book- 
keeping of the public power enthusiasts 
and they have identified it for what it 
is—a governmental device to serve the 
interests of a few at the cost of the 
many. Mr. Speaker, there are some 
hydroelectric sites where public develop- 
ment may be necessary and desirable. 
Niagara Falls is not one of them. Pri- 
vate enterprise stands ready, willing, and 
able to develop the power there, just as 
it has been doing for the past 50 years. 
The people who will use the power and 
pay for it want private enterprise to do 
the job. Why do we temporize? Why 
don’t we listen? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp excerpts from the 
testimony of Leland D. Smith, master of 
the New York State Grange, and A. J. 
McMahon, chairman of the National 
Power Committee of the Utility Workers 
of America, CIO, before the House Public 
Works Committee last month. 

Mr. Smith, of the Grange, spoke for 
“135,000 rural and small-town folk, an 
organization made up of people in the 
lower- and medium-income brackets.” 

I want it understood— 


He said— 
that I am not appearing here in behalf of 
any corporation or company but only in 
behalf of what we in the Grange believe to 
to be the interests of all the people who live 
within transmission range of Niagara Falls. 

The whole issue seems to boil down to the 
decision between two issues: (1) State owned 
and controlled subsidized power, or (2) 
power produced under the management of 
companies or corporations built by the sale 
of bonds which are not tax exempt, operated 
by these companies or corporations who will 
pay into the local, State, and National treas- 
uries several millions of dollars yearly. This 
will be done at a time when the local munic- 
ipalities and the New York State govern- 
ment are casting about desperately to broad- 
en the tax base, also at a time when the 
Federal Government is turning thums down 
on the sale of tax-exempt bonds. 

There is nothing in the policies of the 
Grange organization, either in New York 
State or nationwide, which favors subsidized 
power at Niagara. One brief statement 
from the records of our last National Grange 
session, held at Spokane, Wash., in Novem- 
ber 1954 and contained in the report of the 
committee on national welfare, of which I 
was a member, states: “We believe that as 
long as the Federal budget is unbalanced, 
and the National Government is heavily in 
debt, Congress should exercise restraint in 
appropriating public funds for the develop- 
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ment of national resources unless the de- 
velopment is essential to the national wel- 
fare and development by private enterprise 
is impossible.” 

Our own New York State Grange has for 
years been on record favoring private de- 
velopment of Niagara power. 

President Eisenhower has stated that the 
Niagara issue should be resolved in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the local people 
concerned. The Grange is a nonpolitical 
oyganization and is only working for what 
we consider to be the best interests of all 
people concerned. 

The delegate body of our State Grange, 
comprised of people who are taxpayers in 
New York coming from 56 counties in the 
State, have voted unanimously time and 
time again to allow private companies or 
corporations to develop the additional power 
at Niagara, and they fully recognize that the 
existing corporations, namely, Niagara Hud- 
son, Consolidated Edison, New York State 
Electric & Gas Co., Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., and Central Hudson Power, are the 
ones that will obtain the capital necessary 
to do the work. 

We of New York do not hold any brief 
against these companies, because their serv- 
ice and their rates are favorable, and it ap- 
pears to us that with the increased facilities, 
these present rates should be lessened. 


President Andrew J. McMahon, chair- 
man of the National Power Committee of 
the CIO, spoke before the House Public 
Works Committee in opposition to the 
so-called Buckley bill providing for pub- 
lic development of Niagara power, and 
in favor of the Miller-Capehart bills, 
which would allow private enterprise to 
do the job. 

Mr. McMahon said in part: 

In our experience, earned at the collective 
bargaining table at thousands of meetings, 
we must support H. R. 142 introduced by 
Representative MILLer, of New York, and/or 
H. R. 420 introduced by Representative 
DONDERO. 

As union men, we believe these bills are 
good for us, but more importantly, they are 
good for the State of New York and the 
people of the United States. 

The record is filled with reasons for our 
opposition—to H. R. 5706 introduced by 
Representative BuckKLey—but there is one 
significant phase of the Buckley bill which 
I must refer to. It provides that the licen- 
see, presumably the New York State Power 
Authority, shall have control over the rates. 
Note how far-reaching this apparently simple 
provision actually is. It circumvents the 
Public Service Commission of the State of 
New York, which would grant.a rate return 
necessary for the operation of a business— 
and unions can only get increased wages out 
of increased profits, which come, at least in 
part, from increased prices. Actually, this 
control of resale prices together with the use 
of the so-called preference clause would set 
up in New York State something approach- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
unions just don’t do well with the TVA. 





Letter From President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday last I addressed 
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a letter to President Eisenhower wishing 
him Godspeed on his mission to Europe. 

In response I have a letter from the 
President which is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOvseE, 
Washington, July 15, 1955. 
The Honorable EDIrH Nourse RoGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. ROGERS: I am deeply touched 
by your kind letter of July 14, and shall 
carry in my mind its message as I leave this 
evening for Geneva. Thank you very much 
for taking the time to convey this message to 
me. 

With best personal wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 





Atomic Power Is Born in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1955, for the first time in America, and 
perhaps in the world, electric energy of 
commercial quantity was generated from 
atomic energy. On that day, Lewis L. 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, threw the switch which 
closed the circuit and sent the electricity 
into the network of the Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corp. to be used in light- 
ing homes and fagtories of the people 
in central New York. It was momen- 
tous and historic occasion which I was 
privileged to observe, and represented 
the culmination of many years of plan- 
ning and effort on the part of thousands 
of persons directly and indirectly en- 
gaged in the atomic energy program. 
The address of Mr. Strauss is attached 
herewith: 

Looking ahead to this occasion during the 
past few days, I found myself thinking back 
to an event that preceded this one by 121, 
years. 

I tried to create in my mind’s eye what the 
scene must have been on that raw winter’s 
afternoon of December 2, 1942, under the 
stands of Stagg Field Stadium at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. There, you will remember, 
Enrico Fermi and his small group of asso- 
ciates prepared to start the first atomic 
reactor. 

What were their emotions in that moment 
of eternity? Did any vision of the future 
reveal itself to them as the control rods 
were slowly inched out of the slots in that 
primitive pile of uranium and graphite? 

Of course, there could be no public cele- 
bration of that event. Another 2!4 years 
were to pass before the secret could be told 
of man’s success in mastering the energy of 
the invisible atom by means of a self-sus- 
tained chain reaction. 

Dr. Fermi and the other scientists who 
were guardians of that awesome secret fore- 
saw even then just such a day as this when 
the energy they had brought under control 
would be used to light homes, provide pro- 
pulsion and turn the wheels of industry. 

They knew that 1 pound of uranium—a 
piece no larger than a golf ball—if fissioned 
completely, could produce as much energy as 
24, million pounds of coal. The energy 
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bound up in such a 1-pound ingot of n 
uranium would represent about 3 Million 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. Or to Xpress 
it slightly differently, 400 to 500 pounds of 
natural uranium could provide all the elec. 
tric power currently used in the United 
States, assuming that complete fission could 
be achieved. It was early recognizeq that 
in a reactor designed for the purpose, th, 
uranium could be so handled as to breed 
more fissionable material at the same time 
it was furnishing heat. In this respect 
upranium has a potential which conven. 
tional fuels do not possess. 

However, on that December day in 194) 
the men gathered around that first atomic 
reactor had little time to speculate on the 
future. Dreams of atomic power for man’; 
peaceful pursuits had to be put aside. we 
were at war, and the goal was to win a deadly 
race to produce an atomic weapon. We had 
good reason to believe that the Germans 
were working on such a weapon, and it wa; 
clear that we had no recourse but to see that 
we were not bested and beaten to that goal, 

Once the war was over, we were com. 
pelled to continue the development of nv. 
clear weapons, because no other prudent 
course lay open to us. On the strength of 
our defenses rested our hopes of escaping 
from another catastrophic war. Neverthe. 
less, we were determined to move as rapidly 
as possible in developing the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in our own country, and 
to encourage similar development in other 
countries. As a Nation, we have good rea. 
son to be proud of the use we have made of 
the peaceful atom and of our cooperation 
with friendly nations abroad. 

Fermi's first pile of uranium and graphite 
bricks was but a primitive ancestor and bore 
hardly any resemblance to the SIR Mark A 
reactor housed here at West Milton in its 
huge shell of steel. 

Fermi'’s pile had a computed normal power 
level of one-half watt and, for a few minutes 
on that December day, it was allowed to rise 
to a level of 2 watts—barely enough to light 
a flashlight. 

Today, as the mere byproduct of a reactor 
designed, not to provide commercial power 
but to propel a submarine, we are met to 
turn over to the people, for their peaceful 
pursuits, up to 10 million watts of electric- 
ity—5 million times the power level of 
Fermi's pile of only 12% years ago. 

Surely this is an exciting occasion, but 
even so, we must bear in mind that we are 
only now arrived at a point in the atomic 
age comparable perhaps to that reached by 
the caveman who discovered that he could 
make fire by rubbing two sticks together, 
and who went on to dig a pot hole in the 
floor of this cave and chisel out a smoke hole 
in the roof so he might warm himself and 
cook his food. It took thousands of yeals 
before his descendents learned to put that 
heat through engines to drive their trains, 
ships and planes and do all the multitude 
of things that we now perform with the 
relatively feeble energy derived from the 
chemical reaction we know as fire : 

We are just at the small beginning © 
trying to apply the great energy of atomic 
reaction, but our program should be vast 
accelerated by our accumulated knowledge. 
Each forward step such as the one which 5 
occurring here today, adds to that store 
knowledge. 

In a matter of minutes now, the homes 
and industries of this part of the Nation “ 
to receive several 


atural 


thousand kilowatts “ 
atomic electric power. 

In 2 years or less our first 
plant to produce commercial electrical : 
from atomic energy will be supplying 60,000 
kilowatts of electricity to the Pittsburg? 
area. That plant, for which President Eisen 
hower broke ground last Labor Day, § under 
construction at Shippingport, Pa. 
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American companies, and groups of com- 
anies and cooperatives in various parts of 

the United States stand ready, as of now, to 

puild 6 commercial atomic power plants 
with a total capacity of 765,000 kilowatts and 

nave them completed within the next 5 

years, at a total cost of nearly $250 million. 

Some of these groups are prepared to pay 

the entire cost out of their own pockets 

without any financial help from the Federal 

Government, even though atomic power 
ants are not yet a paying proposition, that 

i say, they are not as yet economically 

competitive with conventional plants. 
american industry, large and small, is in 

in an impressive way. In close 
with the Federal Government 

under the new Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 

the role of industry will grow and grow. 
The feasibility of using the great heat 

generated in atomic fission to make steam, 
which is in turn used in turbo-generators to 
produce electricity (as is the process which 
we will see demonstrated here in a few 
moments) was given a practical demonstra- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Commission as 
azo as December 1951, although on a 


the picture 


partnership 


long 


considerably smaller and more intimate scale 
than that we are now about to witness. 
On that earlier occasion, using a small 


pilot-type reactor of the experimental breeder 
design, we converted enough atomic energy 
into electricity to satisfy the needs of a good- 
sized commercial building. That was at the 
Commission's testing station in Idaho. That 
is to say, a 250-kilowatt generator added to 
the reactor supplied enough electricity to run 


the machinery and provide lighting for the 
reactor building. 
Again, in March of 1953, at the Commis- 


sion's Oak Ridge National Laboratory, the 
same results were achieved with an entirely 
different type of reactor, a homogeneous ex- 


perimental type. 

In each case, of course, the amount of 
electrical power produced was too small to 
be commercial. Not until today, has a suf- 


ficient amount of power been produced as 
the byproduct of an experimental reactor 
to make its commercial distribution prac- 
tical. 

However, there can no longer be any ques- 


tion of the feasibility of atomic power. The 
atomic submarine, the Nautilus, has provided 
impressive testimony of that. 

Our second atomic submarine, the Sea 


Wol/, is to be launched at Groton, Conn., on 


Thursday of this week. The reactor which 
will provide the electric power for today’s 
event, is, 


as you know, the land-based pro- 
totype of the liquid metal-cooled reactor 
which will go into the Sea Wolf. It is the 
first full-scale reactor of this type. 

This prototype reactor for the Sea Wolf 
went “critical”—that is, it achieved sustain- 
ing nuclear chain reaction for the first time— 


on March 20. And just 2 months ago to 
the day, its first useful power turned its own 
turbines and propeller shaft. 

It is interesting to note that, since May 
18 when this occurred, the Atomic Energy 
Commi has had three power reactors 
oper ling simultaneously—this one at West 
mon, the land prototype of the Nautilus 
eactor a 


t the 


: commission's reactor testing 
“tation in Idaho, and the atomic power plant 
4d0ard the Nautilus herself. 
As T have said, this prototype reactor which 
meee oe idy now to release its power into 
ans ns Jomes and industries, was not built 
_ “be intention of serving as a commer- 
“lal power plant. It was conceived, built 
“nc Operated on an experimental basis to 
Sites ae ign information and develop op- 
a Hniques for its “sister plant” to 
“stailed aboard the Sea Wolf. 
ae re, the submarine intermediate re- 
aioe ‘ee h is sealed inside the Jarge steel 
i se — at West Milton might properly 
sarded as a military device. Certainly 


Provide de 
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its prime purpose was to enable us to develop 
the most efficient power plant possible for 
one of our newest and most effective 
weapons of defense. 

The capabilities of the Sea Wolf, the 
amount of power at her command and other 
details of her power plant and performance 
must be secret. And this prototype of her 
atomic power plant must likewise remain so 
classified, in the interest of our national se- 
curity, even though that prototype is today 
being converted to the most benign purposes. 

To my mind, this circumstance—that is to 
say, the fact that this plant was designed 
and built to serve a military function—is the 
most appealing aspect of this wholly peace- 
ful cccasion. 

I find it appealing for this reason. All of 
you will surely recall President Eisenhower's 
stirring speech to the United Nations on De- 
cember 8, 1953—when he launched his pro- 
posal which has since come to be generally 
known as “atoms for peace.” 

Let me briefly quote from that speech, 
which has inspired and lifted the hopes of 
men and women all over the world. They 
are words that deserve to be heard again and 
again: 

“It is not enough to take this weapon out 
of the hands of the soldiers. It must be put 
into the hands of those who will know how 
to strip its military casing and adapt it to 
the arts of peace. The United States knows 
that if the fearful trend of atomic military 
buildup can be reversed, this greatest of de- 
structive forces can be developed into a 
great boon, for the benefit of all mankind.” 

The President went on to say: 

“The United States pledges * * * to de- 
vote its entire heart and mind to find the 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life.” 

Now today, this atomic powerplant de- 
signed and constructed for experimental 
military purposes is being consecrated—in 
the most convincing manner possible—to 
the benefit of man. 

It is a moving demonstration that the 
atom can indeed be stripped of its military 
casing and adapted to the arts of peace. 

What we are about to do may well stand 
as a symbol of our hopes and aspirations 
for the day when the atom will serve only 
as the servant of man, and never again 
as his destroyer. 

Like this submarine prototype reactor, now 
converted to the production of civilian 
power, our atomic weapons stockpile also has 
another and happier potential. Conven- 
tional weapons such as shells, tanks, guns, 
and planes become obsolete with time and 
whatever is recoverable is by salvage at a 
fraction of their cost. 

But when the day which we pray for finally 
comes,—when our atomic devices are no 
longer necessary to deter aggression, then 
the nuclear components can easily be con- 
verted into material, such as is in this 
reactor, to become great sources of benefi- 
cent power, providing the conveniences and 
blessings of peace to our people. 

Beside me stands a large two-way switch. 
If I throw its blade in one direction it will 
turn the propellor shaft of a military wea- 
pon. 
But when I throw it in the other direction, 
as I about to do, it will send atomic electric 
power surging through transmission lines 
to towns and villages, farms and factories— 
power not to burst bombs or propel sub- 
marines, but to make life easier, healthier 
and more abundant. 

This switch is a symbol of the great di- 
lemma of our age. 

I throw it now to the side of the peaceful 
atom and by that choice we of the United 
States mark the beginning of a fulfillment 
of the scriptural injunction of Isaiah: 

“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
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Sabotage of the Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an excellent editorial 
commenting on a book by Herbert Hol- 
lander entitled “Crisis in the Civil Serv- 
ice.” The editorial was reprinted from 
a recent issue of the Louisville Times 
on the editorial page of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch: 


SABOTAGE OF THE CiviL SERVICE 


(Epttror’s NorE.—Trend away from patron- 
age has been reversed and merit principle 
is being undermined in Eisenhower admin- 
istration, editorial says; challenges partisan- 
ship in White House; says President acts as 
hidebound Republican though he owes little 
to party.) 

Friends of the Federal civil service have 
been increasingly alarmed during President 
Eisenhower's administration. One of them, 
Herbert Hollander, of Washington, has writ- 
ten a book. Its title is indicative “Crisis in 
the Civil Service.” 

According to Mr. Hollander: “Through the 
years, by dint of prodigious effort, the per- 
centage of Federal positions subject to pa- 
tronage appointment—to the spoils system— 
was steadily reduced. 

“Today that trend is being reversed and 
the undermining of the merit principle goes 
forward on a much larger scale than is gen- 
erally recognized and by various means. The 
need for a new effort to combat the rising 
tide of spoilsmanship can not be doubted.” 

Here is one aspect of the greatest oddity 
of politics in our time. Nobody had reason 
to believe that President Eisenhower would 
countenance a spoils system at the expense 
of the merit system in the Government 
service. 

His predecessors, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman, were both adepts in the 
school of politics. Mr. Eisenhower had never 
been to that school. The last thing that 
might have been expected of him was that 
he would turn out to be a hog for patronage. 

But in this and other ways he sometimes 
makes Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman look 
almost nonpartisan. At the outset Mr. 
Eisenhower appointed a few Democrats to 
office—conspicuously Mrs. Hobby, of Texas. 

But these were Democrats who had bolted 
their party in Mr. Eisenhower’s behalf in 
1952. They were rewarded in accordance 
with an ancient patronage principle. 

For the appointment of an actual Demo- 
crat to any place of consequence, Mr. Eisen- 
hower waited until last month. He made 
Gordon Gray an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for international affairs. Generally in 
positions having to do with foreign relations, 
Mr. Eisenhower’s aversion to Democrats has 
become notorious. 

And this in spite of the fact that his own 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, was more 
than once called upon by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Truman. 

Mr.. Eisenhower’s whole outlook was 
probably indicated when he appointed his 
campaign manager of 1952, Arthur Summer- 
field, as Postmaster General. 

To put a politico in this position was the 
traditional thing to do. President Truman 
had set a different and refreshing example. 

When Robert E. Hannegan quit the office, 
Mr. Truman selected in his place a career 
man of the postal service, Jesse M. Donald- 
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son. But Mr. Eisenhower cast aside this 
heartening precedent. 

Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Truman 
ever made such a campaign for the election 
of a Democratic Congress at midterm as 
Mr. Eisenhower made for the election of a 
Republican Congress in 1954. 

It was a campaign spectacular for par- 
tisan exaggeration. It was conducted in the 
face of the fact that, even if it had been suc- 
cessful, Mr. Eisenhower would still have 
needed Democratic votes for his program on 
Capitol Hill. 

Many of the members, even some of the 
leaders, of his own party in Congress con- 
sider themselves under little or no obligation 
to give him legislative support. 

Why is the President in so many ways such 
a hidebound Republican, even to the point 
of undermining the Civil Service? He has 
no reason to be grateful to the party. 

The obligation is the other way around. 
The party could not have won without him 
in 1952 and could not conceivably hope to 
win without him next year. 

Yet, he repeatedly acts as if he were some- 
how beholden to its ward heelers and job 
brokers. 

We repeat, this is the greatest oddity of 
politics in our time. 





Cardinal Mindszenty and Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News 
on Monday, July 18, 1955: 


THe CARDINAL AND GENEVA 


Gratification over the conditional release 
of Cardinal Mindszenty from his life prison 
term, just as the Geneva conference opens, 
shouldn’t make us forget that this Hun- 
garian Catholic leader never should have 
been in prison in the first place. 

The trial and imprisonment of the Cardi- 
nal is only one of thousands of crimes com- 
mitted against humanity by the Commu- 
nists at the direction of the Kremlin—the 
same Kremlin whose leaders are posing in 
Switzerland today as great lovers of man- 
kind and peace. 

The Mindszenty trial in 1949 was the high- 
point of the ruthless Red campaign against 
religion in the Eastern European satellites. 
In the end, the Reds liquidated the Catholic 
Church in those countries as an effective in- 
strument of Christianity. 

Cardinal Mindszenty is not to be a free 
man. The Hungarian announcement merely 
said the Cardinal was to be “allowed to in- 
terrupt his term of imprisonment” because of 
his “advanced age and state of health.” 
Cardinal Mindszenty is only 63. 


The gesture can be interpreted only as 
another propaganda step on the eve of the 
conference. It costs the Communists little 
to be “magnanimous” with Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. They assume people will not read be- 
tween the lines or remember the past but 
only say: “See, the Communists have even 
changed their approach to religion.” 

The Soviets harvested a lot of similar hay 
on the Austrian treaty. The Western World, 
including its leaders, hailed the treaty so 
highly people forgot it was a tough treaty 
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for Austria and that a gentler one should 
have been signed years ago. 

The “interruption” of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s prison term is another of the ges- 
tures, cheap for the Communists to make, 
by which they hope to be accepted at Geneva 
as decent and repentant beings worthy of 
Western concessions and trust. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov warned 
the West at San Francisco the Soviets had 
made their concessions and that it was now 
the West’s turn. President Eisenhower and 
his Western colleagues will hear more of this 
same tune at Geneva. 





Kitimat—Triumph for Pioncering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House a series of 
three articles by Mr. Nat S. Finney, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Evening News staff reporter, 
as they appeared in the June 28, 29, and 
30, 1955, editions of the Buffalo Evening 
News. 

Mr. Finney, in my opinion, has done 
an excellent job of reporting on the 
financing and building of Aluminum 
Company of Canada’s new power project 
in the wilds of British Columbia. 

The articles follow: 

KITIMAT—TRIUMPH FOR PIONEERING: PRrI- 
VATE CAPITAL DraGsS POWER OvuT OF CANA- 
DIAN WILDS—QUARTER OF BILLION DOLLARS, 
70 PERCENT FROM UNITED STATES, HELPs 


FINANCE ALCAN’s HUGE PROJECT IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


(This is the first of three articles on the 
financing and building of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada’s new power project in 
the wilds of British Columbia.) 


(By Nat S. Finney) 


KITIMAT, BRITISH COLUMBIA, June 28.—The 
private investor’s dollar today is cracking 
open North America’s greatest resource of 
power and water in this damp and craggy 
upper left hand corner of the continent. 

A quarter of a billion dollars—an amount 
comparable to what taxpayers have ponied 
up for public projects just south of the 
Canadian border has been sunk already in 
the Aluminum Company of Canada’s huge 
project here. 

And on the drafting boards of ALCAN’s 
engineers are plans for spending as much 
again to turn the melting snows of British 
Columbia's Tweedsmuir Park area into pow. 
er to run miles-and-more of potlines that 
transform Jamaican bauxite into fine alu- 
minum. 

Most of the money—some 70 percent of it, 
according to the stockholders’ records of 
Aluminum, Ltd., the holding company that 
owns ALCAN—has come from the United 
States, where such grandiose projects have 
come to be considered Government monopo- 
lies. 

DOLLARS TAKE CHANCE 


Up here where the mountains comb 200 
inches of rain and more out of sodden winds 
off the Japan current the spirit is different. 

Canada’s westernmost province didn’t 
trouble to ask the dollars needed to build 
Kitimat-Kemano, whether they were public 
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or private dollars. What British Columbia 
wanted to know was whether or not the dol. 
lars were willing to go north and take a 
chance. 

One of the odd things about the transae. 
tion that brought ALCAN into this Wilder. 
ness was that the British Columbian govern. 
ment knew ALCAN’s private dollars were 
going to do it before ALCAN'’s officials haq 
made up their minds. 

The excitement stirred by this vision of 
giants in the earth had reached a Pitch 
where British Columbians knew ALCay 
could not turn back. They said s0, ang 
ALCAN’s officials, who are a hard-headeg 
crew, had to admit they were captives o; a 
great dream. 


LIKE 100 YOSEMITES 


It is hard to see Kitimat-Kemano from 
close up. An amphibious aircraft drops 
down into the fjord that shapes the Douglas: 
Channel, and there are the smoking pot. 
lines, the huge scar of the developing town- 
site, clawed from a primeval forest. Thats 
Kitimat. 

Kemano, where the power is generated, {s 
reached by boat—down the Douglas Channe| 
to Devastation Channel, through Alan Reach 
and Barrie Reach to the Kemano River. The 
deep, salt water inlets are slots in snow-claq 
mountains off which the green glacier water 
cascades in a hundred Yosemites. 

To see the scheme in its grand design tt 
is necessary to lift high over the Pacific 
ranges and look down, so to speak, on a 200- 
mile-wide landscape stretching from the 125 
degree longitude to longitude 129—from 
Kenney Dam, which plugs an enormous 
drainage basin, to the open sea of Queen 
Carlotte Sound. 


HARNESSED IN CAVERN 


In this wide area $250 million of private 
capital is literally lifting the face of the con- 
tinent. A great chunk of the headwaters of 
the FPrazcr River, which flows east and then 
south, is turned around and poured into the 
northern ocean. 

But with this difference. The waters, as 
they drop through the great barrier of 
mountains between Tahtsa Lake and the 
Kenano River, 2,600 feet closer to sea level, 
are put in harness inside Mount DuBose. 


In an enormous cavern, which eventually 
will house 16 generators, each capable of pro- 
ducing 150,000 horsepower of electricity, 
there is a practical answer to the question 
of “Where are the snows of yesteryear.” 

Even this birdseye view of the Tweedsmulr 
Park-Kitimat-Kemano area falls short of 
conveying the excitement of what's happen- 
ing in the upper left hand corner of the con- 
tinent. This development—with a conserva 
tively estimated 2,240,000 horsepower potel- 
tial—is just one bite out of a mother lode of 
natural energy. 


UNESTIMATED POWER 


For a complete view it’s necessary to 
glimpse a quarter of the earth's sphere. Pick 
up the enormous ocean current that sweeps, 
warm and humid, up the coast of Asia and 
across the north Pacific. Chill wester 
supercharge themselves from the warm s¢4 
to produce the Aleutian fogs. 


The mountains of Southern Alaska, the 


y winds 


Yukon, and British Columbia seem to have 
been designed by nature to comb the mois 
ture from these winds, and to dump lt & 


rain or snow before the winds, which keep 
pushing south and east across Nora 
America, reach the central plains of Canada 
and the United States. 

How much power could be had from 
this snow and water is a matter of wild 
guestimation. ALCAN’s experts say 10 mi» 
lion horsepower “feasible for harnessing in 
British Columbia alone. But they add, 4 4 


" 
all 


hedge, that nobody Listed Kitimat-Kemane 
as “feasible for harnessing” 20 years ag% 
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1950 
TRIUMPH FOR PIONEERING: POLY- 
Crew Cut ALCAN’s HucEe Works 

Our OF WiLps—OLE SANDSTROM, Boss oF 

CONSTRUCTION, Losers His COMPOSURE 

WueEN He TELLS or DIFFICULTIES 

(This is the second of three articles on the 
gnancing and building of the Aluminum Co, 
of Canada’s new power project in the wilds 
of British Columbia.) 

(By Nat S. Finney) 

KemaANno, BRrITIsH CoLuMBIA, June 29.—Ole 
Sandstrom, who bossed construction at this 
far-northern Alcan Aluminum Works, can- 
not be calm about his recollections of how 
¢250,000,000 of private money got invested 
oe pefore Ole talks about how it all hap- 
pened, the toastmaster takes a fast glance 
around the room to make sure, and says: 
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“all right, Ole. No ladies are present, so 
vou can go right ahead.” 
*"when Boss Sandstrom landed here with 


his first crews in May of 1951, they had to 
wade ashore at the mouth of the Kemano 
iver. 

The river was no good for navigation, and 
its banks were crowded with huge cedars, 
spruce, hemlocks, and black birch. The site 
for the powerhouse was 15 miles upstream. 


SIGNS IN EIGHT LANGUAGES 


Construction men were scarce that year. 
Boss Sandstrom took what he could get—a 
smal] corps of seasoned men; and a gang of 
untested navvies, collected from halfway 
around the earth. 

‘The safety signs had to be done in eight 
languages,” says Ole, with adjectives appro- 
priate to his strong feelings about such an 
odd lot. “The guy who could understand 
you and tell the Lithuanians what to do 
was a valuable guy.” 

Ole Sandstrom’s story of the months it 
took to cut into the Kemano wilderness un- 
folds with an obligato of sulphurous gripes 
over all the work that had to be done before 
his crews could begin working. 

Close to 400 miles of road had to be 
busted through forest and mountain. 
Channels had to be dredged. Docks built. 
Sites cleared and foundations secured. 


SAND AND GRAVEL MOUNTAIN 


“I learned one lesson,” says Boss Sand- 
strom with a rueful, twisted grin. “If you're 
going to have a lot of snow, figure out some 
place to put it. Don’t be a bonehead like I 
was. I got stuck with 5 feet of snow and no 
place to put it.” 

But Ole Sandstrom’s luck wasn’t all bad. 
At Kitimat he discovered a sand and gravel 
mountain. “Only sandpit I ever saw,” he 
grins, “where you can scoop it out from 
the bott« m.” 

To get bulldozers into the gap in the 
Nechako Mountains where he wanted to 
build Kenney Dam, Boss Sandstrom had to 
hack a highway to the Canadian National 
Railway that runs between Prince George 
and Prince Rupert. From Vanderhoof, 
British Columbia, 60 miles of 2-lane road 
how lets tourist into the Nechako Canyon. 


LONG POWER LINE 


Kennedy Dam isn’t the highest rock-filled 
dam in the world—only the largest from the 
anepotnt of fill. It took 1,000 men and 
some new tricks to make the plug that has 
created a 358-square-mile reservoir that as- 
oe ge ssmp powerhouse unlimited water, 
is neneun mber 1952, the gates of a diver- 
ow Tunnel were closed and storage began, 
— Sandstrom doesn’t waste his exple- 
What | 7 Ke nnedy Dam. That was routine. 
ee ae the corn pop in Ole Sandstrom’s 
cebilary is the powerline from the 
ban eee ee to the Kitimat alumi- 
of aan ae This line “traverses 50 miles 
oo = mountain terrain,” according to 
Sandstr ‘andbook on the project. To Boss 

strom every one of those miles is 
personal Sandstrom devil. 


sures 


Possessed of a 
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Landslides cut him off when he got a crew 
in. Helicopters had to fly in the groceries. 
Roads went out when cloudbursts hit the 
upper end of Kemano Canyon. 


WANTED ROOM FOR OTHERS 


‘There were plenty of days, Boss Sandstrom 
admits, when carrying that power over 
Kitdala Pass to Kitimat—where there was 
room for factory and town sites—seemed 
crazy. Why not stick the smelters in at 
Kemano? 

That could have been done—maybe. But 
the Aluminum Company of Canada had some 
ideas about private enterprise that couldn't 
have been fitted into the limited space at 
the foot of Mount DuBose, inside which the 
powerplant is located. 

Alcan executives don’t say so directly, but 
they make it clear they don’t want to be 
put in the position of monopolizing the 
power they are wringing out of the northern 
Snows. 

They hope—and expect—that there'll be 
other industry, not Alcan-owned, at Kiti- 
mat. There’s room there for a big pulp 
and paper mill, and power to run it when 
it arrives. 


_— = 


KITIMAT—TRIUMPH FOR PIONEERING: 
Is BUILDING MopEL COMMUNITY 


(This is the last of three articles on the 
financing of building of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada’s new power project in the 
wilds of British Columbia.) 


(By Mat S. Finney) 


KitmmaT, British Co.tumsBia, June 30.— 
The Aluminum Company of Canada is pri- 
vate enterprise, but it is not going to have 
either a blighted industrial neighborhood 
or a disgruntled company town on its hands 
20 years from now, when it expects 50,000 
people will live here. 

It won’t, that is, if some very bold out- 
lays of private dollars and some far-seeing 
planning can prevent the site of its newest 
aluminum smelter from going sour. 

R. E. (Rip) Powell, the Dlinois-born presi- 
dent of Alcan, would lift his bushy eyebrows 
with distaste were it suggested these bold 
outlays and vaulting plans are motivated by 
an attack of guilty social conscience at past 
offennses of the private dollar. 


INVESTMENT IN COMMUNITY 


He doesn’t, of course, want to head a com- 
pany that’s wearing a social black eye. He’s 
not unaware of the fact that unhappy peo- 
ple have their ways of getting back at big 
businesses they think have done them dirty. 
These would be good negative reasons for 
what Alcan is doing in the upper left-hand 
corner of the continent. 

The affirmative reason is a conviction born 
of experience, that good business and healthy 
communities go together, and that when a 
business and a community are born together, 
as much foresight ought to be invested in 
the community as is invested in the business. 

In 1950 Kitimat was an Indian settlement 
of 500. The settlement is still there at 
the head of Douglas Channel. But the tow- 
ering forest that covered the land that rises 
from the head of navigation and the Kitimat 
River is being slugged and bulldozed down. 


LORDLY TREES GONE 


Where spruce and cedar once groped up 
150 feet for a share of sunlight there are fire 
hydrants sprouting up and manhole covers. 
The gigantic machinery that moves the earth 
in modern days is slicing out roads and 
grading homesites, 

It’s a sorry fact that the lordly trees are 
gone. But the truth is no single tree of the 
primeval forest can stand against the winds 
alone. There’s no alternative but to start 
from the bare earth up to create the arboreal 
beauty of a mature city. 

Alcan hired city planners for its grand de- 
sign—men like Clarence S. Stein who have 
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proved they’re immune from the hatbrim- 
horizon that has cramped most developments. 
TEN RESIDENTIAL AREAS 

The residential areas—which are several 
miles distant from the industrial area and 
across the river from the service center—are 
surveyed out for air and view. There are 10 
neighborhoods, each looped by a thorough- 
fare, each with its own projected school, each 
with its separate shopping center. 

No child should ever have to cross a thor- 
oughfare to get to school in Kitimat. A 
curious statistic tells the story of minimized 
traffic hazards. In British Columbia as a 
whole—and the Province is far from urban- 
ized—there are 6 miles of city thoroughfare 
for each 1,000 persons. In Kitimat the 
figures will be 2 miles per thousand. 

The goal at Kitimat is private home owner- 
ship, private ownership of retail and service 
business, tax-supported utilities and schools. 


TELLS NOBODY WHAT TO BUILD 


But Alcan isn’t kidding itself that this will 
happen without the corporation putting 
some yeast in the buckwheat cakes. 

To get things moving—the areas for the 
first two neighborhoods stripped and graded, 
the sewers and water in, etc—Alcan has 
dropped $10 million of its money in the com- 
munity pot. 

Furthermore, Alcan has used some of its 
business muscle to get mortgage money on 
good terms. (These are about the same 
terms that American investment companies 
are offering in United States cities.) 

But Alcan tells nobody what to build or 
where to build, and it keeps its nose strictly 
out of the civic business, leaving that to the 
local reeve—the name the mayor goes by be- 
cause incorporated Kitimat is a hybrid of 
town and county. 

How will it all come out? Nobody is cock- 
sure, but there’s a lot of quiet confidence, 
and now and then a star or two in the eyes 
of the people who have come way up here to 
work out their destiny, accepting isolation 
and a somewhat noxious climate. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
benefit-cost ratio of the upper Colorado 
River project has been distorted con- 
trary to reclamation law in an attempt 
to justify the project’s unsound eco- 
nomics. 

The bill would, in effect, approve the 
use of the so-called benefit-cost ratio for 
testing the economic justification of irri- 
gation projects. This has never been 
authorized by law. The testimony shows 
that, as now practiced, the benefit-cost 
ratio is simply a device used in attempt- 
ing to justify projects which are both 
economically and financially infeasible, 
first, by use of fictitious and unrealistic 
values to inflate the benefits, while, sec- 
ond, at the same time overlooking factors 
of cost to the Nation which would result 
from the project. 

Example No. 1: On one participating 
project—the Hammond—the Reclama- 
tion Bureau would collect from the 
farmers only $2.02 per acre per year, but 
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says the direct benefits are $41.50 per 
acre per year, or 2,000 percent of the 
amount it would require the farmer to 
pay. This contrast in benefits and re- 
payment ability is simply not believable. 
Any formula achieving such a result ob- 
viously needs a drastic overhauling. 

Example No. 2: The Government’s 
revenues from firm power production at 
Hoover, Davis, and Parker Dams would 
be decreased as much as 25 percent dur- 
ing the time—which may be as long as 
25 years—the storage dams of the pro- 
posed project are filling. This loss has 
been ignored by the Bureau. 

In view of these major discrepancies, 
coupled with the fact that most of the 
projects named in the bill have a mar- 
ginal benefit-cost ratio under the Bu- 
reau’s own figures, there should be an 
independent review of the Bureau’s com- 
putations by a group of impartial expert 
economists. On the Seedskadee project, 
for instance, the Bureau had to find 
$638,500 of indirect benefits and $313,100 
of public benefits to add to the finding of 
$614,500 in direct benefits—all items over 
a 100-year period—to arrive at a final 
ratio of only 1.46 to 1. The indirect- 
benefits category includes such nebulous 
factors as “the increase in profits of all 
business enterprises handling, process- 
ing, and marketing products from the 
project and profits of all enterprises sup- 
plying goods and services to the project 
farmers,” while the public-benefits cate- 
gory is even more speculative, including 
dollar figures for Bureau guesses as to 
the “increase or improvement in settle- 
ment and investment opportunities, 
community facilities, and services and 
stabilization of the local and regional 
economy.” 

The only true criterion of economic 
justification of reclamation is reimburs- 
ability which has been the required basis 
of findings of feasibility since the incep- 
tion of Federal reclamation in 1902. It 
should be maintained in the law without 
change. This the project utterly fails 
to do. 





Bread on the Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently my privilege to call to the atten- 
tion ef this House the gallant achieve- 
ment of a young lady in my district, Miss 
Greta Patterson, of Batavia, N. Y., who 
celebrated the Fourth of July by swim- 
ming across Lake Erie from Angola in 
the United States to Crystal Beach in 
Canada. 

Miss Patterson’s accomplishment 
proved to be such an inspiration to her 
fellow townsmen that they have started 
a campaign to raise $100,000 to build a 
Greta Patterson Community Swimming 
Pool. 

Last week, the fund-raising drive re- 
ceived a tremendous boost. It was a gift 
of more than $12,000, and it came from 
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Charles R. Bishop, a sightless veteran of 
World War II, and now a Batavia busi- 
nessman. What gave the gift wings was 
the fact that it represented funds given 
to Charles Bishop by his fellow Batavians 
10 years ago, when he returned home, 
sightless, from the war. 

Mr. Bishop said he had been trying for 
a long time to find a way to repay the 
community for its generosity, and be- 
lieved the Greta Patterson Swimming 
Pool was the answer. ‘‘My prayer,” he 
said, “is that the swimming pool drive 
will be a success.” 

With such an inspiring start, how 
could it do other than succeed? 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the REcorp an 
account of the Greta Patterson Com- 
munity Swimming Pool Fund and Mr. 
Bishop’s gift to it, from the Batavia 
Daily News of July 14, 1955: 

BLINDED WorRLD WarR II VETERAN WILL DONATE 
FunpD GIVEN TO HIM FoR COMMUNITY SwIM- 
MING POOL—CHARLES R. BisHop Says HE 
WANTS TO GIVE IT ALL—OVER $12,000 


Declaring that he wants “to do something 
for the community that has been so good to 
me,” Charles R. Bishop, 31, sightless World 
War II veteran, today said he will donate the 
entire fund that the community raised for 
him to the Greta Patterson Community 
Swimming Pool Fund. 

His gift, amounting to over $12,000 and 
representing more than an eighth of the 
$100,000 goal, is contingent upon the swim- 
ming pool appeal being a success. 

In other words, his donation will immedi- 
ately go into the Swimming Pool Fund as 
soon as other contributoins bring it within 
approximately $12,000 of the amount needed 
to construct the pool. 


WANTS TO HELP 


“I have been hearing about the community 
swimming pool,” said the World War II vet- 
eran who now operates the Smoke Shop at 
6% Main St. “The more I got thinking about 
it, the more I knew I wanted to help. 

“I figured the best thing I could do was 
give the money that the community gave to 
me back to the community to help make 
sure we would have aswimming pool. I know 
how much I would have enjoyed it if there 
had been one in Batavia when I was small. 


“REPAY COMMUNITY 


“IT know that a swimming pool would mean 
so much toso many. Ina way,I would repay 
my fellow-veterans, particularly through the 
enjoyment it would give their children and it 
would help repay the community, too. 

“T know of no way where I will ever need 
to use the money. I have my own little busi- 
ness. I get Government and State financial 
aid because I was blinded. That should 
meet my needs. 

“My prayer is that the swimming pool drive 
will be an overwhelming success. I feel that 
the money that has been given to me should 
go back to the people who were so kind to me. 
I believe the swimming pool is the answer.” 


SHOT BY SNIPER 


It was on October 12, 1945, that Charles 
Bishop was shot by a Japanese sniper while 
he was on guard duty in Yokohama in Japa- 
nese vengeance carried out almost 2 months 
after hostilities were to have ceased. 

Several hours passed before he was found 
by other Americans. The sniper’s bullet 
penetrated near his right temple, went 
through his right eye and came out through 
his left eyebrow, clipping off the optical 
nerves. 

His Army identification and his billfold 
containing papers and $25 had been stripped 
from him. Identification was made from a 
letter he had received from his brother, 
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Robert E., now of 130 North Spruce ¢ 


which was found in his shirt pocket, 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Long hospitalization ensued in Japan ang 
the United States. He returned to Batayi, 
in 1946 and opened the Smoke Shop. 

In November and December of 194; 
through the News, the Charles Bishop Fung 
was raised. Its purpose was to serve to 4. 
nance him in any business he might desire 
Scores of contributions were received. 

The total was $10,368.63. It was invested 
in Government bonds with Eber L. Palmer 
superintendent of the State Schoo} for ths 
Blind, Milton R. Miller, editor and publishe 
of the News, Warren W. Hawley, Jr., former 
president of the State Farm Bureau Feder. 
tion, Rev. T. Bernard Kelly, rector of g. 
Joseph’s Church, and Harry L. Page, Jr, qj. 
rector of the Genesee County Veterans’ Sery. 
ice Agency, as trustees. 

MATURITY VALUE $13,775 

The value of the bonds is now approxi. 
mately $12,000. If allowed to go to maturity 
the bonds’ value would increase to $13,775 


deposit box. 

One $5,000 issue matures December 15 
1957; another a $5,000, January 14, 1953: 
another $2,375, May 4, 1958; and another 
$1,400, May 18, 1958. 

Charles Bishop said that he will leave 
the bonds intact so that their value increases 
until the campaign reaches the point of re- 
quiring the money to assure the pool, 

The Batavian credits Rev. W. Wylic 
Young, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church and cochairman of the swimming 
pool fund, with “giving me the first idea, 
I happened to hear him one day over WBTA 
when he devoted the program to the swim- 
ming pool project. 

“I talked it over with my parents. They 
agreed. So did my brothers.” 

Wednesday afternoon, Charles conferied 
with the trustees at the home of Mr. Palmer 
They, too, concurred, assuring him that it 
was “his money and up to him to do with it 
as he deemed best.” 

Charles resides with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer P. Bishop at 27 Holland Ave 





The Battle Is Won After 27 Long Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have !0- 
troduced a bill to designate the dam 
be constructed across the Green River 
at Eagle Gorge in the State of Wa‘h- 
ingtcn as the “Howard A. Hanson Dam 
Since 1928 when an organized effort be- 
gan to control the Green River's foo 
ravages, Col. Howard A. Hanson has 
led the area committee for this [00d 
contro! program. 

In support of this legislati yn, I in- 
clude an editorial from the July 15 1900. 
Se.ttle Times. This fine editorial, * 
believe, expresses the sentiment of al 
the communities and individuals W" 
have worked together for this projec: 

The editorial is as follows: 
THE Battie Is Won Arter 27 LONG 

Only President Eisenhower's signature * 
needed now to crown with victory the seat 
area’s 27-year fight for a full-scale foo 
control program on the Green Rive! 


Years 








1955 


a dam across that stream at Eagle Gorge. 
approved an initial Federal 
appropriation of $1 million for constructi 
{ the dam. No one has the slightest notio 
i. + the President will reverse the decision. 
the Federal appropriation will release a 
1,500,000 contribution to the cost of the 
sroject by the State of Washington, voted 
hy every State legislature since the session 
of 1949; plus $500,000 added by King County, 
earmarked by the county commissioners for 
this purpose 6 years ago. The President's 
‘yal of the appropriation bill will be the 
<ional for the Army Corps of Engineers to 
proceed with preliminaries leading to con- 
<truction of the dam. 

“It would be difficult to find in Seattle's 
history many enactments of the Congress 
more directly conducive to the material prog- 

of Seattle and its immediate hinterland 
to the south. The project will safeguard 
from flood dangers the rich farmlands of the 
Green River Valley and facilitate the devel- 
opment of wide river shorelands, ideally sit- 
uated for big payroll industries along the 
tower banks of the stream, where it becomes 
the Duwamish. 

From the beginning of the fight for this 
flood-control program, it has been a major 
project of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
It was in 1928 that a meeting was called in 


Congress has 


approv 


ress 


Auburn to discuss means of curbing the 
Green River's frequent flood ravages. Repre- 
senting the Seattle Chamber was the chair- 


man of its rivers and harbors committee, 
Col. Howard A. Hanson. 

From that day to this, Colonel Hanson 
has been the spearhead of continuous efforts 
to forward the undertaking. There have 
been few examples of such long and deter- 
mined personal dedication to a single public 
cause. When the dam at Eagle Gorge is com- 
pleted, it would be unthinkable for it to be 
given any name but his in perpetual recog- 
nition of his tireless services. 

Many others deserve credit for work in be- 


half of this project. Every Member of the 
State’s delegation in Congress for the past 
10 years, and back before that, has had some 
hand in supporting it in Congress. State 
officials and legislators, officials of the King 
County and Seattle municipal governments 


and of the port of Seattle, along with men 
from all the Green River valley communities, 
have worked to promote this undertaking. 
On many an occasion, delegations have 
made the trip to Washington, D. C., some- 
imes at their own expense, to speak for it. 
The Army Corps of Engineers has backed it 
Since 1t first was recommended in 1947 by 
Col. L. H. Hewitt, then district Army engi- 
heer here. The names of the late Charles 
L. Wartelle, former city enginer, and the late 
W. Chester Morse, former city engineer and 
uperintendent, should not be omitted 
from this listing. 
; The congressional commitment of Federal 
‘unas for th Green-Duwamish River project 
vpens new and significant vistas for the 
future development of this area and for the 
material and economic welfare of its people. 


Vv aver 





The Whitfield Story and Dixon-Yates— 
The President Deserves Better Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
r *xtend my remarks in the Recorp, 
‘Nclude herewith an editorial which ap- 
Peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


on BPrifaw “ ie 
mrriday, July 15, 1955: 
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ENTITLED TO THE BEST 


The Office of President of the United States 
is so overwhelming in its unending demands 
that no one who occupies it could hope to 
make every decision on his own. He must 
in the very nature of things depend most of 
the time on the advice of others in deciding 
what he will do and say. 

This means that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is entitled to the very best advice a man can 
possibly have. Yet the lamentable fact is 
that all too often he does not get even medi- 
ocre advice let alone the best. All too often 
he gets downright bad advice and lands in 
unnecessary trouble. 

Fortunately for himself and for the coun- 
try President Eisenhower has from time to 
time reversed himself or substantially modi- 
fied his position and thus has extricated him- 
self from the consequences of the bad advice 
provided him. It is all to Mr. Eisenhower’s 
credit for him to do this. We may be grateful 
when he acts on the facts after they finally 
get before him. Five instances will suggest 
that bad advice goes to the President with 
unhappy frequency. 

After the report of the Clay Commission 
on a Federal program for highway construc- 
tion, the President was persuaded to indorse 
in effect its plan for use of special Federal 
highway bonds to finance the road program. 
This plan was a device to get around an un- 
balanced budget and the objections to it as 
well as the arguments in its favor should 
have been presented fully to the President. 
But he was so poorly advised that he soon 
found the administration plan under sharp 
attack from no less an Eisenhower admirer 
than Senator Byrrp of Virginia. Recently the 
White House has let it be known that it will 
accept a compromise solution to the road 
problem. 

Last March the Civil Aeronautics Board 
recommended that permits of Pan-American 
Airways and Northwest Airlines be renewed 
for the flight from Seattle to Honolulu. Act- 
ing on advice within the Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent overruled the CAB. He ordered Pan- 
American should have the flight alone. 
Republican Senator Ture, of Minnesota, and 
Congressman Jupp of the same State were 
quick to protest. When all the facts were 
put before the President he quickly saw that 
he had been poorly informed and even more 
poorly advised. He dic the unpleasant but 
necessary thing of reversing himself out- 
right. 

Back in March the President appointed 
Alien Whitfield of Iowa to be a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. Eisen- 
hower did so on the advice of some of his 
staff whose interests were less in Mr. Whit- 
field’s qualifications for the important AEC 
than in “the Federal patronage situation in 
Iowa.” Worse than Mr. Whitfield’s lack of 
qualification was his seeming disqualifica- 
tion because of his involvement in a pos- 
sible breach of legal ethics case. After the 
pro-Eisenhower Des Moines Register and 
Tribune dug into Mr. Whitfield’s background, 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mission decided to hold hearings on his fit- 
ness. Now it has been arranged for the ap- 
pointment to be withdrawn and Mr. Eisen- 
hower has publicly agreed. 

Nothing in all Washington has needed 
thoughtful study more than the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty-security program. Yet At- 
torney General Brownell advised the Presi- 
dent that there was no need for a Presiden- 
tial commission of distinguished citizens to 
review the program and to assist in its im- 
provement. And so Mr. Eisenhower declared 
himself. Not even the-Wolf Ladejinsky case, 
which had the State Department at odds with 
Agriculture on whether the Government’s 
land reform expert was a risk, changed Mr. 
Brownell. But the President has wisely an- 
nounced that he now has no objection to the 
creation of such a commission by Congress. 

The Dixon-Yates contract is enough in the 
public mind to require little more than men- 
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tion. The President was poorly advised in 
the beginning. Then essential information 
was withheld from him as the situation went 
from bad to worse. His advisers allowed the 
President to say things at press conferences 
that simply were untrue. Finally he had to 
cancel the whole slippery business after 
standing by it for more than a year. 

The President of the United States de- 
serves better advice than such a record 
shows. He deserves it and he should be 
getting it. He cannot rely on advisers who 
tell him only half the story. 





Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include an article written in the 
London Sunday Express of July 10 and 
a letter from a prominent constituent in 
my district, Mr. Alfred L. Hammell, Fair 
Acres, Greenwich, Conn. 

The letter and the article points up 
how dangerous and impractical it is for 
Government to engage in business activi- 
ties. More than that, it points up our 
system of private enterprise in which I 
strongly believe is the best system in the 
world. 

The letter ane article follow: 

GREENWICH, CONN,, July 15, 1955. 
Hon. ALBERT P. MoORANO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Morano: Knowing of 
your very great interest in preserving the 
free-enterprise system in America, I thought 
of you when one of my associates sent me 
from abroad a clipping from the London 
Sunday Express of July 10 entiled “Flop All 
the Way.” 

Notwithstanding the recent reports of the 
Hoover Commission pointing up the many 
business activities in which the Govern- 
ment is engaged, there are those who are not 
only contending for the status quo of these 
enterprises but are also seeking further sub- 
sidy, which means expansion of activities 
already undertaken for Government account. 

We certainly need to be on the alert and I 
thought you would be interested in having 
a@ copy of the article mentioned above be- 
cause it points up what can happen when 
nationalization of an industry is undertaken 
and how difficult it is to reverse the process. 
It may be that you will think so well of the 
item that you will want to have it included 
in the C. NGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
AuFRED L. HAMMELL. 





[From the London Sunday Express of July 
10, 1955] 
FLop ALL THE War 

What is the most urgent need on the do- 
mestic front in Britain today? 

To check the rising cost of living; to make 
the pay packets go further; to cut the cost 
of filling the housewife’s shopping basket. 

Nothing is so important as that. 

But the bosses of the National Coal Board 
drop a block-buster on our hopes of achiev- 
ing it. 

For they announce that coal—which sets 
the price of everything—is to go up by an 
average of lis. 5d. a ton tomorrow week. 
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It is the biggest single price rise since the 
coal mines were nationalised. 

And it is the twentieth raid on our pockets 
since the mines passed into States ownership 
8 and a half year ago. 

In that period the price of coal has just 
about doubled. 

It is a frightening story. 

The latest increase wil] mean an extra bill 
of £20 million for the electricity industry; 
nearly £18 million for gas; £9 million for the 
railways; £1 million for the fishing fleets. 

What is the reason for this latest stagger- 
ing increase in the price of coal? 

Do not look for it in fatter pay packets 
for the miners. Higher wage packets for 
them will take only £13 million out of price 
increases estimated to produce £118 million 
in a year. 

Look for it, rather, in the complete and 
utter failure of nationalization. 

Britain—whose prosperity was founded on 
the export of coal—is being forced to buy 
coal abroad in ever-increasing quantities. 

It is largely to meet the loss on those pur- 
chases that the price is now being raised. 

Coal, which should be the source of our 
strength, has become the weakest link in our 
economy. 

Let the tragedy of coal be pondered by 
those who even today are mad enough to 
propose further experiments in nationaliza- 
tion. 





The Proposed Fallon Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent confusion surrounding the proposed 
Fallon highway bill shows what happens 
when a congressional committee other 
than Ways and Means attempts to write 
a tax bill. 

The original suggestion of the rail- 
roads that a tax of not less than 50 cents 
per pound of tire was so ridiculous that 
a counterproposal of 10 cents additional 
per pound of tire was soon suggested. 

No consideration has been given to the 
scientific development of the rubber in- 
dustry. In a few years innertubes may 
not be manufactured in any quantity at 
all and tires, in all probability, will wear 
longer and be lighter in weight. The 
anticipated revenue may not reach half 
the amount currently expected. 

Under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Speaker is constrained to 
give precedent its proper influence. 
Precedent was broken when a major tax 
bill was not referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. Since 
the Fallon Bill contains approximately 
$12 billion in additional taxes, if 
the Rules Committee follows precedent 
it would have to grant a closed rule. In 
this case, the House would not have an 
opportunity to correct the inequities in 
the present Fallon bill. 

I suggest that Speaker RAYBURN re- 
verse himself and assign the tax part of 
the Fallon bill to the Ways and Means 
Committee where an equitable nondis- 
criminatory pay-as-you-go tax bill 
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can be written. ‘Then the House can de- 
cide whether they want President Eisen- 
hower’s highway program or the Demo- 
cratic highway proposal. 





Life Insurance Act of 1955 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think I will take a full 5 minutes 
to call to the attention of the House the 
various documents that are available on 
this very complicated subject, and tell 
the members what has been done. 

Last year, when we went into this field, 
the subcommittee immediately held sem- 
inar sessions, so to speak, to inform our- 
selves about the subject, with the insur- 
ance industry, representatives of the 
State insurance commissioners, the 
Treasury Department, as well as the staff 
of the joint Tax Committee. As a result 
of those studies the staff prepared a very 
excellent report to our committee on the 
taxation of life insurance companies, 
pointing out the detailed problems that 
are involved in the consideration of such 
taxation. 

On the basis of this report which was 
made available about a month ahead of 
time, the subcommittee held hearings on 
December 13 and 14, 1954, and then 
made particular recommendations in its 
report. 

After those hearings, when this Con- 
gress convened, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MIL.Ls] and myself con- 
tinued our conferences with the Treas- 
ury Department and the life insurance 
industry to try to work out the further 
details of this particular bill. 

I am happy to say that the entire in- 
dustry with one exception seems to be, 
in fact is, in accord with this. There 
have been a lot of things they have not 
liked; nonetheless, they felt that the 
over-all job was good, and they ap- 
proved it along with the Treasury De- 
partment. I do want to mention the 
one company that is not in agreement 
with this particular bill; as a matter of 
fact, they sat in on our seminar and at- 
tended our hearings. In our report the 
subcommittee set out its viewpoint. The 
reason this company did not go along is 
that they have always felt that taxation 
of stock life insurance companies should 
be different from taxation of mutual life 
insurance companies. 

As we dug into the field we found 
that most of the new growth in the 
life insurance field comes from the 
stock companies. They are the small 
companies, and inasmuch as the indus- 
try is dominated by the mutuals we felt 
we would be making a serious error if 
we taxed the stock companies on a dif- 
ferent basis; that we might well be 
stunting the new growth of the indus- 
try. For that reason we did not ac- 
cept Acacia’s viewpoint. 
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As the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Cooper] has stated, we are not 
done with this problem. We think we 
have made great progress in the jj 
we are recommending; perhaps some 
of us think we have actually found the 
formula. But we have agreed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury to put it into 
effect for a‘ year, if the House and the 
Senate agree, and then next year we 
will restudy it to make sure that we have 
got a permanent formula for the taxa. 
tion of life insurance companies. 

Mr. Speaker, In order to complete the 
record on the life insurance taxation 
bill I am inserting two letters receiyeg 
by the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee from Secretary of the 
Treasury G. M. Humphrey in regard to 
the bill for the taxation of life insur. 
ance companies; 

JULY 7, 1955, 
Hon. Jere Cooper, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I attach a copy 
of the letter which we originally had in- 
tended to send to you on the proposed bil! 
on taxation of life insurance companies, 
Since the letter was prepared, the bill has 
been limited to 1 year only and I have 
discussed it with Mr. MILLS and Mr. Curtis 
who assure me of their concurence with our 
view that the whole problem should have 
further study, and that further legislation 
should be developed for enactment next year, 

Since the bill contains substantial im- 
provements over the law in effect last year, 
and since the suggestions embodied in the 
attached letter will have your careful study 
in connection with next year's legislation, 
we withdraw our objection to H. R. 7201 and 
7202 and approve its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HumpnHrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





JuLy 7, 1955. 
Hon. Jere Cooper, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that the 


Treasury Department cannot unqualifiedly 
endorse H. R. 7201, which provides a new 
method for the taxation of life-insurance 


companies, even though it will be effective 
only for the years 1955 and 1956. 

The bill would make desirable improve- 
ments in the definition of income. It would 
limit abuses by investment companies which 
do a small amount of insurance business. and 


by certain easualty companies which inflate 
their life-insurance business by means 0! 
policy loans, to qualify for favorable ta 
treatment. The bill would be fairer than 
the present law because it would treat the 
group annuity business of the life-insurance 
companies more like tax-exempt qualified 


pension trusts with which they compete. It 
also properly would eliminate duplication of 
the 85-percent intercorporate dividend credit 
and the proposed 85 and other percentage 
credits for reserve and other policy interes» 
The proposed segregation and separate tax 
ation of their cancellable health and acc 
dent business, on a basis comparable to mu- 


tual fire and casualty companies in the same 
line of business, seems sound, though eon 
wisdom of not taxing substantial amour 
of the profits of some of the companits 


should have further study. 

However, the proposed exclusion from 
tax base of a flat 85 percent of investment!) 
come for ordinary life-insurance busine 


the 
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1950 


d eS no 
ing tax curr 


t appear to be justified. The result- 
ently seems inadequate. 

Our estimates indicate that, on the basis 
of present earnings and contracts with 
yolicyholders, the life-insurance companies 
ill need only slightly over 75 percent of 
their 1955 investment income to meet their 
required reserve and policy interest, as com- 
pared with the 85-percent allowance in the 
pill, On these facts, it does not seem fair 
to the Government to adopt a formula which 
will permit the companies to go untaxed on 
investment income which is not needed 
under their contracts with their own policy- 
holders. The total annual investment in- 
come of life-insurance companies now ex- 
ceeds $3 billion. The corporate tax on almost 
10 percent of that total is a very large sum. 

Since 1921, life-imsurance companies have 
peen taxed only on their “free investment 
income,” that is, their investment income in 
excess of the amounts they were committed 
or required to set aside as reserves under 
their policy contracts. Their income from 


other sources has gone untaxed. 


The 1942 law assumed that the companies 
would be required to earn 3% percent on a 
major part of their investments to meet their 


policy requirements, and determined their 
taxable free investment income on that as- 
sumption. As the companies wrote policies 
on the basis of lower interest rates, this high 
assumption of required earnings was so un- 
realistic that the companies would not have 
been required to pay any tax at all for sev- 
eral years, even though they actually had 
very ‘substantial investment income over 
their contractual needs. 

In 1950, a taxing method was adopted 
under which the tax was based on the actual 
free investment income for each year. 
Though probably not ideal (other income 


continued untaxed; the individual com- 
panies were taxed on an industry average of 
their investment income), this method at 
least provided a logical basis for taxation. 
The life-insurance industry accepted this 
method, and even urged its adoption on a 
long-range basis. 

In 1951, the policy requirements were about 
87'» percent of actual earnings, which left 


a free investment income of 12'4 percent. 
The 52 percent corporate tax on 1214 percent 
of earnings was about equal to 614 percent on 
» entire investment income. A 64 per- 
cent tax was imposed on all investment in- 
come, and was successively extended through 
1954. This taxing method had no logical 
basis of its own, other than as a shortcut 
method of computation. 
In the years since 1951, the companies 
ivestment income has increased 
y. It is estimated that for 1955 they 
heed only 75.5 percent of their investment 
incor to meet their policy requirements. 
If d ined in the same way as was done 
In 1951, the comparable tax rate on all in- 
n income would have to be almost 
icreased to 12.7 percent) in 1955. 
sury Department has reviewed 
the history and problems of taxa- 
n of life insurance companies. The val- 
'e material in the hearings and the staff 
f£ the Subcommittee of the Ways and 


tial ree 
lal free ir 


studi 


Means Committee, published last year and 

emitter this year, has been examined. On 

co basis of our review and examination, 
urvest t 


hat a attempt be made to develop 
of taxing life-insurance companies 
9 her business on the basis of their en- 
~re Income from all sources, with appropriate 
deducti ns for their expenses and additions 
" their reserves against their policy con- 
ae 9 Po he reliance on free investment in- 
_. “one ignores income and losses from 
lortality experience, the relation between 
ne charges and operationg costs, and 
a ane’ sains—which may be quite sub- 


Life 
{ 


a method 
like ot 


urance companies were taxed like 
rations on the basis of their 
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entire net income until 1921, when the tax 
base was confined to free-investment income. 
At that time, income taxation was still so 
new and undeveloped that it was found to 
be extremely difficult to deal adequately with 
the specialized problems of the life-insur- 
ance industry. Substantial advances have 
been made since that time in tax adminis- 
tration, and the methods and techniques of 
income measurement. It should now be 
possible to develop a fairer basis for taxa- 
tion which will include all of the income 
and deduction items which properly reflect 
the earnings position’ of a life-insurance 
company. 

The development of a satisfactory formula 
for taxing insurance companies on a com- 
prehensive concept of income will take time. 
In the meantime, the 1950 formula (taxa- 
tion of actual free-investment income) gives 
a logical standard for measuring free-invest- 
ment income and the industries’ capacity to 
pay. We estimate that this formula would 
produce revenue of $368 million for this year, 
as against $189 million under the 64 percent 
rate in effect from 1951 through 1954, and 
$215 million under H. R. 7201. In the ab- 
sence of any legislation this year, the 1942 
formula will become applicable again and 
produce revenue estimated at $274 million, 
as compared to $215 million under H. R. 
7201 and $368 million under the 1950 
formula. 


The Treasury is impressed with the need 
for a fair and sound approach to the taxa- 
tion of life-insurance companies. A satis- 
factory solution must recognize the special 
situation of the life-insurance industry and 
its responsibilities to policyholders. At the 
same time, it should impose a tax which is 
fairly distributed among the companies and 
fair in relation to the tax burdens of other 
savings institutions and taxpayers generally. 


I and the Treasury Department staffs will 
be glad to be of such assistance as we can 
to your committee and staffs in any further 
examination of this subject which you 
choose to undertake. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





The Problem of Industrial Dispersal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years I have been deeply interested in 
the problem of dispersal and decentrali- 
zation for purposes of decreasing the 
dangerous vulnerability of the United 
States to enemy blitz attack. 

Down through the years, I have been 
in contact with every Government 
agency working in this field. 

I am frank to state that unfortunately 
we, as a Nation, have not achieved a 
fraction of the progress which we should 
have achieved by now, reducing the ap- 
palling overconcentration of industrial 
targets in this country. 

During the past decade there has been 
a tremendous expansion of the factories 
of the American free-enterprise system. 
But we have lost to date a golden oppor- 
tunity by not dispersing many of these 
factories. Instead, they have largely 
congregated in the already over-con- 
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gested handful of major American urban 
centers. 

I earnestly hope that legislation to 
establish a Hoover-type commission to 
make a full and complete study of the 
dispersal problem will be enacted before 
the end of this Congress. 

Ordinarily, I am somewhat skeptical 
of leaving to commissions the making of 
more and more studies on subjects which 
already have been studied in detail. I 
do not believe that studies should be- 
come a substitute for action, but rather, 
simply a step prior to action. 

It would appear, however, that a 
Hoover-type commission could bring this 
issue up to the proper level of govern- 
mental, industrial, labor, and public at- 
tention, and set a comprehensive policy 
which would thereafter be carried out. 

I send to the desk three items indica- 
tive of this problem. The first is the 
text of a letter to me from Director Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization of the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, together with a 
copy of his testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee earlier this 
year on this problem. Director Flem- 
ming commented upon a reference to the 
dispersal problem which I had made in 
an address in my State last month. 

The second is a letter from the senior 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Mr. Kenneth R, 
Miller, likewise commenting on this sub- 
ject. 

And finally, as an indication of the 
actual status of dispersal, which is, I re- 
peat, a very inadequate and disturbing 
status, I append an editorial feature 
from Time magazine’s issue of June 27. 
I ask unanimous consent that all three 
of these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the several 
items referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1955. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR WiLeEy: Thank you for your 
letter of June 29, relative to accelerating 
plans for industrial dispersion in which you 
enclose a copy of your fine address recently 
delivered at Wisconsin State College. 

On February 22, I appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Civil Defense of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and suggested 
that the Congress authorize the establish- 
ment of a Hoover-type commission to study 
the problem of dispersion. This problem has 
become more complex since the advent of 
more powerful nuclear weapons and its reso- 
lution, I firmly believe, requires the united 
action of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Federal Government. It 
seems clear that the national dispersion pol- 
icy, announced by President Truman in Au- 
gust 1951, is wholly inadequate in view of 
these recent nuclear-weapons developments 
and that a revision is essential. 

I am pleased to see that a bill (S. 2215), 
to establish a civil defense commission to 
study dispersion, has been introduced jointly 
by Senator KEFAuver, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Civil Defense, Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, and Senator JAcKSON of 
that subcommittee. Other bills of a similar 
nature have been introduced in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
I hope that the Congress will take favorable 
action on one of these at an early date. 
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You have indicated your interest with re- 
spect to the progress of industrial disper- 
sion so far achieved as a result of rapid tax 
amortization. May I point out, in this con- 
nection, that since the dispersion criteria 
were made a part of the tax-amortization 
procedure, we have processed through Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955, 637 projects subject to the 
dispersion criteria each costing $1 million 
or more. Their total estimated cost is $4.7 
billion. 

Of the 637 projects mentioned above, 546 
were not located in congested urban areas 
or near major military installations; 86 were 
granted exceptions to the criteria through 
documented evidence that excessive losses 
or delays in production or unreasonable eco- 
nomic hardships would ensue due to a change 
of site; and 5 were denied certification for 
refusal to meet the dispersion criteria and 
failure to justify exception. 

If you desire any further information, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, 





Extracts From Remarks or ArTHour S. FLemM- 
MING, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE Mosi- 
LIZATION, AT HEARING BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
or SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON 
FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


The nature of the problem of dispersal was 
summarized very effectively by those who 
participated in the project East River when 
they said: 

“The problem, therefore, is one of achiev- 
ing the best balance of dispersion or spacing 
within the practical limits of a properly 
functioning urban economy.” 

It is clear that this “best balance” is going 
to be obtained only as leaders in the fields of 
management and labor as well as representa- 
tives of our State and local governments 
search for the best possible solution for their 
specific problems. The Federal Government 
must be an active participant in the search 
for these solutions as it has the responsibility 
for pointing up the interests of the Nation 
as a whole as judged by the capability of 
Soviet Russia to launch an attack on conti- 
nental United States. 

This search for the best possible solutions 
to the problem of dispersal is not going to be 
pursued vigorously until the legislative 
branch unites with the executive branch of 
the Federal Government in expressing their 
joint conviction that such a search must be 
undertaken and likewise unite in establish- 
ing the broad framework of policies within 
which such a search must take place. 

In order to expedite a united attack of this 
kind on the problem of dispersal it is sug- 
gested that the Congress authorize the im- 
mediate establishment of a Commission to 
be appointed in a manner comparable to the 
appointment of the Hoover Commission by 
the President and by the Presiding Officers of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
This Commission should be charged with the 
responsibility of presenting a series of rec- 
ommendations to the Congress on the prob- 
lem of dispersal not later than May 15, so as 
to give the Congress the opportunity of act- 
ing on them before the adjournment of the 
present session. The technical information 
that would be needed by such a Commission 
is available and as a result it should be able 
to complete its work within the time limits 
indicated. 

This is the only way in which a solid foun- 
dation can be constructed on which a mean- 
ingful dispersal program can be erected. 

In the meantime I feel that the problem 
should be approached along the lines of the 
following statement: 

The executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment a few years ago recommended poli- 
cies of dispersal and protective construction. 
Under the terms of the dispersal policy. new 
defense facilities were to be located not less 
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than 10 miles beyond the perimeter of cer- 
tain designated areas of industrial and popu- 
lation concentration. Adherence to this 
standard by many industrial concerns has 
reduced their vulnerability to attack. 

The recent statement of the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission on weapons 
effects, makes it clear that it is still possible 
to reduce, by dispersal, the disastrous effects 
of blast and heat, when accompanied by pro- 
tective measures against fallout. It is equal- 
ly clear, however, that a mileage yardstick 
that would conform to the increases in weap- 
ons capabilities could not be applied in a 
practical manner to all situations in all parts 
of the country. Any effort to do so would 
disrupt the economy of some parts of the 
Nation and would fail to take into consider- 
ation differing geographic and other factors. 
Therefore, a revision of the dispersal policy 
is necessary that will take into consideration 
the practical problems that confront the 
States and cities and that will result in their 
being able to work out reasonable dispersal 
plans applicable to their situations. 

State and local governments of each of our 
major target areas should develop plans, in 
cooperation with the Federal Government, 
to enhance our ability to withstand attack, 
through dispersal of industrial facilities, pro- 
tective construction and active participation 
in civil defense programs. No hard and 
fast rule can be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that would be equally suitable in 
all situations and in all parts of the country. 
Criteria for measures which will lessen or 
minimize the damage which an attack might 
inflict must now take into account size of 
the cities, the relation of geography, terrain, 
economic, and other factors. Thus it can 
be seen that the situation in each area must 
be analyzed carefully in the light of numer- 
ous considerations. This has not been done. 
The Federal Government, however, has avail- 
able some basic information to assist State 
and local governments in making such an- 
alyses with the Department of Commerce 
being the focal point through which such 
assistance will be given. Similar assistance 
will be available to industries through the 
Department of Commerce as the focal point. 

In terms of new industrial construction, 
advice should be sought from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or other appropriate Fed- 
eral agency. In the case of new defense 
facilities where application is made to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization for a rapid 
tax amortization certificate, the certificate 
will not be granted unless such advice has 
been sought and adequately considered in 
the selection of the site. 

The Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government will not move forward with 
the construction of new buildings unless the 
proposed location conforms to the advice 
given by the Federal Government to critical 
target areas and industrial concerns, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. Y., July 13, 1955. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We have read with great 
interest the very constructive address which 
you gave before the Wisconsin State College 
at Whitewater on June 29. We were indeed 
interested to note your comments on page 4 
with respect to the business communities’ 
interest in industrial dispersal—particularly 
the views of the NAM and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Our association has long been interested 
in the problem of plant location and dis- 
persal. However, it has recognized the many 
manifold problems incident thereto. Our 


various committees are concerned with the 
related problems of water supply, proximity 
of markets, transportation costs and attend<- 
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ant to the latter, certain phases of the ant. 
trust laws, availability of labor ang other 
problems which must confront Management 
in deciding where to locate or relocate ty), 
plants. 7 

Questions of this nature have long been 
of interest to our association and its mem. 
bers. We greatly appreciate the encourage. 
ment given to American business outlineg 
in your letter of June 30. 

Of course in all of our deliberations, as jp 
your own thinking I am sure, we are guideg 
by the fundamental concepts of our free 
enterprise system. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH R. MILLgEg, 





INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL—BETTER DEFENSE snp 
BETTER BUSINESS 


In last week’s simulated H-bomb attack, 
Washington officials dispersed to 31 different 
hideouts. But for United States industry 
the heart of the Nation’s warmaking power— 
dispersal was not s0 easy. Had there been, 
real H-bomb attack, 15 accurately dropped 
bombs could have demolished two-fifths of 
America’s industrial capacity. 

The Pentagon is deeply worried over the 
small progress toward dispersing United 
States industry. Air Secretary Harold Tal. 
bott has already warned that the Air Force 
plans to discourage further expansion of 
plane and missile factories in southern Cali- 
fornia, where 25 percent of the region's pay- 
roll is devoted to military aircraft produc- 
tion. 

So far, little has been done on purely mili- 
tary grounds to speed up industrial dis- 
persal—partly because of the enormous cost, 
Not until 2 years after the Korean war began 
did Washington take its first—and only— 
significant step. It ruled that in the future 
all new plants seeking rapid tax amortiza- 
tion certificates would have to be located at 
least 10 miles outside “probable ground zero,” 
i. e., defense industry and population centers, 
By that time, however, the Government had 
already granted fast tax writeoffs for $20 


billion in defense construction. Moreover, 
even the belated rule has largely been 
ignored. Only 546 projects, costing $39 
billion, have met dispersal requirements. 
Meanwhile, the requirements themse!ves are 
outdated, have not been changed to meet the 


greater threat of the H-bomb. 

However, the situation is not as black 4 
it looks. For purely economic reason 
United States industry has been doing a great 
deal of dispersing on its own. In 
year alone, the chance to save on shipping 
costs to the booming west coast market 
caused more than 35 national firms in the 
East and Midwest, e. g., Elgin, Borg-Warner 
to set up branches in the southern California 
area. The need for sufficient labor at rea- 
sonable wages has forced many other col- 
porations out of heavily industrialized re- 
gions into rural areas. Cleveland's Clevilé 
Corp. (bearings and bushings), which has 
decentralized into 11 plants in the past 10 
years, insisted that “with smaller plants * ** 
we achieve greater efficiency.” Overall, since 
1940 the proportion of United States industry 


the past 


concentrated in cities of 100,000 or more has 

declined from about one-half to one-third 
Industry has also gone to work in other 

ways. Twenty-four industry task forces 


have been formed, and the rubber, chemical, 
and iron and steel industries have each pro- 
duced thick, detailed manuals on what to © 
if bombs drop. Typical topics: how to st 
up management succession lists in case te 
top echelon is wiped out; the collecting and 
storing of vital records in a safe place - 
ranging for alternate officers to sign elit” 
gency payrolls. 
Some companies went to work on their 
own. Koppers picked a “reorganization 
point” outside Pittsburgh, stocked nea!) 
bank vaults with microfllms of vitw con’ 








1950 
records, and instructed key personnel 
ead for this emergency shelter at the 
of attack. Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) set up an alternate office 60 to 75 
miles outside New York City to feed, sleep, 
and serve as GHQ for 100 top executives. 
Curtiss-Wright bought 84 square miles in 
north central Pennsylvania to assemble jet 
engines and 5,000 acres in New Jersey's 
Ramapo Hills for a bombproof headquarters. 
The petroleum industry has set up five re- 
gional committees to run the natural-gas 
and oil industry in each area, and A. T. & T. 
arranged alternate toll-call routes and emer- 
gency generators. One company has even 
stocked its secret rendezvous with disaster 
pay checks printed on distinctive notepaper 
and made out in standard amounts. 

But dispersal is not practical for all, can 
be both bad economics and bad defense. 
some industries, e. g., automobiles and ship- 
building, require large concentrations of 
machinery, labor, and materials, and any at- 
tempt to break them down into small, easily 
dispersed units would be almost as damag- 
ing to war production as bombing itself. 
Nor is dispersal simply a matter of picking 
a factory and transporting it to the 
While the factory might 


pany 
to h 
first sign 


up 
middle of nowhere. 


pe safer in its new home, it might also pro- 
duce next to nothing—for want of housing, 
skilled labor, and transportation facilities to 
cet raw materials. 

” Nevertheless, from now on industry should 


incorporate military purpose in its economic 
thinking and keep dispersal firmly in mind 


as it plans further expansion. Dispersal and 
decentralization are as much considerations 
of forward-looking management as healthy 
labor relations or sound accounting practice. 
For many companies, dispersal will mean not 


only greater safety in war but greater effi- 
clency in peace, 





Mrs. Hobby Failed To Recognize Scope of 
Her Assignment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 


ORD, I include herewith an editorial 
Which appeared in the East St. Louis 
Journal on Thursday, July 14, 1955: 


Mrs. Hossy’s Post 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby could not con- 
tinue to be Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in the President’s Cabinet after 
the bungling of the Salk vaccine inoculation 


program 


President Eisenhower, a kind man who is 
‘oath to make people unhappy, allowed the 
] wv + : 

lady who heads an executive department to 


set the date of her resignation. 

_pecretary Hobby said she was leaving the 
Cabinet with regret, because of personal 
Ons Of a high order. Her husband, for- 
lexas Gov. William P. Hobby, 27 years 


enior, has been seriously ill. 

Mrs. Hobby came into national promi- 
hence as the commander, with the rank of 
Colonel, of the WAAC, later the Women’s 
Army Corps. Personable and efficient Colonel 
H bby wore her honors and her uniform 
well. Her appointment to be head of a new 
executive department, with cabinet rank, 
Was generally approved. 


rea 
mer 


her 
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But it became apparent shortly after Mrs. 
Hobby went 'to Washington that she had 
been too busy with one thing and another 
to realize there has been a change in the 
social philosophy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

She was in favor of health, education, and 
welfare, of course, but she did not recognize 
the challenge or the scope of her new as- 
signment. She was wary of the threat of 
“socialized medicine” and seemed to be 
more concerned with the ledgers of educa- 
tion and of social security than with the 
human values. 

In that frame of mind Mrs. Hobby failed 
to foresee and make proper provisions for 
the general use of the Salk vaccine in the 
fight against polio. She sought to place 
responsibility for the stalled program, and 
the defective serum, on the Bureau of Public 
Health. After that, she was through and 
her resignation was a matter of timing. 

Mrs. Hobby just wasn’t the woman for the 
job. She might have served with distinc- 
tion in some other assignment, even in the 
Cabinet. 





Cuba Worries About Sugar Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Hartford Courant, 
the oldest newspaper of continuous pub- 
lication in America. This editorial was 
published Saturday morning, July 16, 
1955. It concerns the matter of the 
sugar quota for Cuba. It is an intelli- 
gently well-written editorial, with which 
I am in complete agreement. 

Cuba is the gateway to Latin America. 
In some respects, United States relations 
with Cuba act as a barometer of United 
States-Latin American relations in gen- 
eral. Cuba is the fourth most impor- 
tant country in the world for United 
States private investment, which at the 
end of 1950 totaled $642,400,000. Forty- 
one of Cuba’s active sugar mills are 
owned and operated by American inter- 
ests and produce approximately 43 per- 
cent of Cuba’s sugar crop. Any modi- 
fication of the Sugar Act, based on leg- 
islation now being considered by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, would 
have an immediate and adverse impact 
on the general economy of Cuba. 

As this splendid editorial.in the Hart- 
ford Courant points out, Cuba is our 
sixth largest market for exports from the 
United States. Products exported to 
Cuba are produced in every section of 
the United States. Rice growers and 
processors in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and California benefit. 
Farmers in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Minnesota derive income 
particularly in agricultural exports. 
Textile manufacturing States of North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut find Cuba a good 
market. Large quantities of iron, steel, 
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and other metal products are exported 
from Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey. 

It is to our best interest, therefore, 
that we increase our sugar quota rather 
than cut it. If we increase our sugar 
quota from Cuba, thereby stabilizing 
Cuba’s economy, this would also increase 
our export market to this neighborly 
country. 

The editorial follows: 

CuBa Worries Asour Sucar Laws 


In Cuba, where sugar-growing is the bul- 
wark of the economy, any changes in United 
States trade policies are anxiously viewed. 
Cubans cannot forget grim days of the 
1920s and 1930s, when American tariff and 
quota barriers had disastrous effects on the 
island. Now the administration has recom- 
mended changes in sugar legislation to divide 
with domestic producers an expanded mar- 
ket. Some quick figuring has shown Cuba 
that, no matter how it works out her sales 
will drop. When the island’s largest in- 
dustry suffers, her people will suffer. 

Well, what are we to Cuba, and what's 
Cuba to us? There is a special relationship. 
We freed the island from Spanish domina- 
tion in 1898, and in years thereafter our 
statesmen promised her independence and a 
chance to grow into a prosperous, modern 
nation. Over the years, despite fluctuations, 
Cuba has grown to be a strong neighbor and 
a good customer. Only five countries in 
the world bought more from us last year 
than Cuba. And, with prosperity, the is- 
land has been pushing a public-works pro- 
gram while private construction has been 
active. But it is all based on a sugar econ- 
omy, and the prospects of American legis- 
lative action has alarmed the Cubans. 

True, Cuba has been developing her out- 
side markets. emand from the so-called 
iree-world market has been heavier than 
expected, but some of that has been via the 
Soviet Union. Cuba has received a large 
share of business from Russian buying in 
the world markets. But if stifling action is 
taken here, Cuba will find her progress 
checked. A low state of political and eco- 
nomic health may result. And that, Cuban 
leaders think, will be dangerous to us as 
well as them. For each American dollar 
used to buy Cuban sugar, President Batista 
has noted, $1.18 is spent on American goods, 
including agricultural products. 

We have special reason to view with care 
any actions affecting our relations with good 
neighbors of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Cubans feel that any cut in the established 
sugar quota would bring immediate eco- 
nomic instability and cause serious con- 
sequences. The island is a respected and 
close friend of the United States. We should 
proceed cautiously in economic matters af- 
fecting that friendship. 





Why the Soviets Will Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on July 10 
there appeared in This Week magazine a 
very enlightening and encouraging ar- 
ticle written by a distinguished American 
woman, Mrs. Perle Mesta. The outstand- 
ing contents of the article, and Mrs, 
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Mesta’s long identification with Oklaho- 
ma, prompt me to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I therefore 
submit such a request. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy THE Soviers Wr Far 


(By Perle Mesta, former Minister to 
Luxembourg ) 


Question: Mrs. Jesse D. Wolff, of Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., asks: “Mrs. Mesta, as an Amer- 
ican woman, what is the most important 
thing you learned about Russia on your trip 
there?”’ 

Answer: There was much that I learned 
in my 3 months in the U. S.S.R. But the 
most important thing I learned was why the 
Soviets are bound to fail. 

This suspicion, which I brought with me 
as I landed in Moscow, became a conviction 
as I traveled from Leningrad to Stalingrad, 
from Odessa to Astrakhan. You cannot 
travel thousands of miles in this country 
and not sense that something is missing. 
And when that something, that void that 
engulfs the country, turns out to be a know!]- 
edge, a love, a reverence for God, the Su- 
preme Being, the only cause and Creator, it 
suddenly becomes crystal clear what’s wrong 
with Russia. 

The Soviet Union, I now know for a cer- 
tainty, is completely lacking in those foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God— 
about which the Apostle Paul wrote so mov- 
ingly to the Hebrews—and it is therefore 
bound to collapse. The Soviet system, truly, 
has no foundations. It has no moral prin- 
ciple supporting its regime, no spiritual 
source from which to renew its strength 
daily. It is deliberately godless, intention- 
ally atheistic, politically immoral. 

I do not mean to say that the Russian 
people are irreligious, that there is no faith, 
hope or charity in the people of Russia. One 
of the most moving sights I ever witnessed 
was of the hundreds packed into Moscow's 
Elokhov Cathedral, praying with the fervor 
of early Christians. But as I watched their 
faces I was not sure whether they were pray- 
ing more for deliverance from their current 
godless masters or for a true outpouring of 
the spirit, the coming of a new and shining 
Pentecostal day. 


FRONT FOR TOURISTS 


In the U. S. S. R., despite official efforts 
to camouflage it, the Russian Orthodox 
Church is a kept church. It exists, not 
“by the grace of God,” but by sufferance of 
the Kremlin. It is a front for visitors, a 
concession to the aged, a sorry testimony to 
duplicity. 

I got into several heated arguments with 
various Soviet officials when they seemed to 
be trying to brainwash me with their anti- 
American, anti-Christian, anti-capitalist 
doctrines. I am afraid I exploded with some 
undiplomatic replies. In the end they gave 
up, convinced they had an _ incorrigible 
Christian and capitalist on their hands. 
What I told them, while all off-the-cuff, was 
also all from the heart. 

To me the ultimate collapse of the Soviet 
system is an elementary as the multiplica- 
tion table—and as certain. For the Soviets 
are trying the impossible. They think that 
by ruling God out of churches and syna- 
gogues they can rule Him out of the hearts 
of the people. They think they can annul 
His law of mercy and love as easily and 
effectively as they demote Malenkov or shoot 
Beria. But they can’t, and they are finding 
it out. They can no more destroy God, 
destroy spirit, than they can annul the mul- 
_tiplication table or stop the sun from 
shining. For they are fighting infinity— 
and they are bound to lose. 
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Nomination of Simon Sobeloff To Be 
Judge in the Fourth Circuit Court of 


Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me an edi- 
torial entitled “Disappointing” which 
appeared in the July 18, 1955, issue of the 
State, a newspaper published in Colum- 
bia, S.C. This editorial has reference to 
the President’s nomination of Simon 
Sobeloff, the Solicitor General who 
helped the Justice Department present 
its position on school segregation before 
the Supreme Court, as a judge in the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. This 
editorial presents very well the senti- 
ments of the people of South Carolina, 
and for that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





DISAPPOINTING 


It was disappointing that President Eisen- 
hower passed up qualified South Carolina 
material to name a resident of Maryland 
to succeed a resident of Maryland as judge 
of the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

We are not going to enter into any per- 
sonal review of the nominee, on whose quali- 
fications we are unable to speak at first- 
hand, but all things being equal, the rota- 
tion system should have been followed. This 
would have meant a judge from this State. 
Only twice in 62 years, and not at all since 
the late 1920's has South Carolina had a 
judge on this, the second highest court in 
the land. 

We heard a couple of days before President 
Eisenhower made his decision that insofar 
as geography was concerned, it was possible 
that Judge Parker, who is from Charlotte, 
which is on the State line, would be con- 
sidered as representing this area. Were he 
from Raleigh, it was pointed out, or any point 
farther north, this might not be argued. 
The person from whom we got this informa- 
tion was pulling for a South Carolinian, 
but he said the facts might as well be faced— 
that this might be the thinking. It turned 
out he was right, or at least that the nom- 
inee didn’t come from down here but from 
the upper area. 

Carrying the matter further, Judge Parker 
retires in about 2 years. Then, this man 
thought, it should be almost certain that 
South Carolina would be turned to for the 
judge. 

A point we should like to raise about Mr. 
Sobeloff is whether he would consider him- 
self competent to sit should an appeal come 
before the circuit court on some phase of 
implementation of the desegregation decree. 

Since Mr. Sobeloff as Solicitor General out- 
lined the procedure that the High Court fol- 
lowed, should he be eligible to pass judgment 
on his own plan? 

It is possible that the circuit court of 
appeals may have many cases before it in 
the next few years concerning efforts to con- 
tinue segregation, yet remain within the 
scope of the decision of May 17, 1954. There- 
fore had we had the say, we would have 
chosen a person not already committed. 
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Whether an attempt will be made to bl 
the nomination in the Senate, we - 
know. Both Senators from this st 
issued blasts, criticizing Eisenhower's failur 
to name a man from South Carolina ae 
also the fact that the nominee has alread 
chosen sides on an issue that the Court fro : 
time to time may have to review. ° = 

The other side of the argument could be 
that the Supreme Court having Spoken and 
the principle having been established ther 
would be no conflict. — 

Anyway we are convinced it we , 
been better to have chosen hdisenes _ 
That, it seems to us, would have been a 
more representative way of complcting the 
court. —_ 


do not 
ate have 





Modernization of Old Oregon Trail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. a 
Senator gets all kinds of letters. Occa- 
sionally among his letters he finds one 
free of emotion, with critical objectivity, 
pointing out cautions and danger points 
that should be kept in mind as new legis- 
lation is studied, drafted, discussed, and 
finally approved. Such a letter has 
come to my office in Saturday’s mail. 
It is written by Byron Brinton, editor of 
the Baker (Oreg.) Record-Courier, a 
paper which through its editorial col- 
umns enlightens its readers in every 
issue on the important questions of the 
day—be they local, State, or National, 
Mr. President, because the subject mat- 
ter of his letter is extremely pertinent, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Barer, July 13, 1955. 
Senators Morse and NEUBERGER. 

DEAR WaYNE and Dick: I have just re- 

turned after going with the State highway 


commission, Judge Rea, etc., to Ontario by 
way of the new Huntington-Ontario free- 
way grade. En route the commission related 
its pending pl n to complete the modern!za- 


tion of the ola Oregon Trail from Huntng- 
ton to Baker. 

This is just a thought which comes to me, 
and on which I am commenting this wees 
per proofs of an editorial enclosed. 

The local resident, the farmer, the s¢ 
busses picking up children, the R. F. D. man, 
the livestock haulers to the smal! local mér- 
kets, the logging trucks, the fishermen and 
hunters—none of these people in daily walks 
of life will get to use the new super high- 
ways. Our ranchers living beside these lim- 
ited access routes will travel half the als- 
tance to town—or all the way—before they 
can get onto them. The rancher: on ad 
branch lines like Enterprise, Halfway, 5ump- 
ter—these people will live on the sec ndary 
roads and take the super routes perhaps 0D) 
on a holiday. a 

The small town is bypassed, even the sma” 
city is bypassed and the average small busi- 
nessman is forced to make considerable 8 
justment. , 

I think this fs the frame of mind you Will 
find many, many east Oregonians /n. Per- 


} 


— 
nook 
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1950 


_— or wt reece 
onal highway program so romantic when 
_ oa up as I did today and find that 
oa + see where it solves our local road 
; oe at all. Our Muddy Creek farming 
richest in Powder Valley—near Haines 
n't ye even an oiled road. Pine and 
it northeast of Baker have a 
secondary highway which is not yet 
. for livestock semitrailers and up till 6 
; . ago they weren’t even allowed on 
+ram until some supermen local drivers con- 
sncad the State they could negotiate the 
a ; and stay in their traffic lane by hand- 
, one dual wheel over Powder River. Yet 
>. ic their 40-mile lifeline to market. 
I an not opposed to a national road pro- 
I think the metropolitan areas should 
, their traffic tangle. We should also 
for the long range even in the back 
But I hope the national highway 
i) permits States such as Oregon—particu- 
eastern Oregon—to share to a major 
ree for improvement of secondary rural 
siways. It is going to be very, very diffi- 
yt to answer to our rural people who pay 
cas and excise taxes on their vehicles 
vyhen they never drive upon the roads they 
mpelled to help to build—unless their 
t road feels a little of the modern- 


( market 


not true on the west side. But I 


d folks are going to find the 
wonae 


1 little concerned that the national 
shw cheme is going to launch truckers 
to the long-haul business rather than solve 
the transportation needs of John Q. Citi- 
zen. Iam not opposed to this, nor to high- 
W for national security, but I hope we 
t doing it in the name of helping out 
ad needs. 
The 19 miles betwen Huntington and On- 
| cost $3,255,000—and there isn't a 
single access, farm or ranch served on the 
distance. Yet 200 farmers in the 
Muddy area are told year after year 
hat they can’t have $100,000 to put an l1l- 
le market road in shape to haul grain and 





livestock to their market and railhead and 
main highway at Haines. School busses get 
stuck in snowdrifts in bitter cold, the dairy- 
in’t keep his cream cans on his truck 
for washboard gravel, the dozens of house- 
with the dust, the surface 

mud during the wet season and 
into frost rolls during the spring. I 
that somewhere in the highway bill 
leeway where the State can’t in the 
future tell us there is not enough money in 
yndary road fund. 


man 


wives int live 





I trust that you don’t take this too sertl- 
ously. Naturally the national highway bill 
iol intended to take over local road prob- 
lems. But I hope this helps you look at 


what's apt to come out of it through the 
eyes of the rural resident who will pay for 
the program but will be a little put out if 
someone doesn’t warn him he isn’t going to 
get much out of it. 
Kind regards, 
BRINTON. 





Farm Platform of National Young 
Republican League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
NATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 
sae _ THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
“S945 Consent to have printed in 


IN THE SE 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the farm platform as adopted by the 
recent National Young Republican 
League Convention. 

This is a recommendation from a 
group of fine young people. To me it 
is most encouraging to see their interest 
in the agriculture question. The group 
is not entirely composed of farmers, but 
has a keen understanding of the farm- 
er’s problems. 

There being no objection, the plat- 
form was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE PLATFORM 


This American free-enterprise society 
is experiencing an era of food abundance, 
which is the fruit of and complicated by an 
industrial society the like of which the 
world has never seen. History shows that 
every nation at some stage reaches a high 
point in food supply and if once lost seldom 
reoccurs. This food abundance therefore is 
an estate which not only the American farm- 
er but everyone in this Nation should hope 
to preserve. It follows that the American 
farmer should not be penalized for furnish- 
ing this estate for our Nation. 

We, therefore, as a generation of young 
people resolve that we will, with the help of 
God, preserve for posterity this Nation’s abil- 
ity to produce. 

For agriculture to remain strong the Amer- 
ican farmer must receive a price for his prod- 
ucts that will cover the cost of production 
and give a fair return for his labor and 
capital risk. 

We, therefore, condemn as a fraud on all 
posterity the leadership of any generation 
which acts to subsidize inefficiency in agri- 
culture. We charge the New Deal and Fair 
Deal administrations with placing deeply and 
dangerously into debt all future generations 
just for the sake of political advantage in 
their day. Shame on that leadership. 

We hold these following national policies 
fundamental to the welfare of agriculture: 

High employment, rising productivity, and 
a good distribution of income after taxes. 

Monetary and fiscal policies which will can- 
tribute to the maintenance of a stable gen- 
eral price level. 

The prevention of restraint of trade or the 
exercise of monopolistic power by any 
group—Government, industry, labor, or agri- 
culture. 

The encouragement and creation of pri- 
vate capital used properly throughout the 
world. 

The encouragement of foreign trade and 
investment. 

Demonstrate our humanitarian concern for 
other peoples by using our abundance to 
alleviate suffering throughout the world. 

We hold these farm prices essential to a 
strong agricultural economy: 

The maintenance of consistency between 
our foreign policy objectives and domestic 
price support programs. 


An expanded program of research and edu- 
cation with current emphasis on projects to 
improve marketing and reduce its cost to the 
farmer to encourage new usé€s and increase 
the utilization of farm products; and the 
adoption of improved techniques and in- 
creased efficiency in the processing and dis- 
tribution of farm products. 

Adequate farm credit at a reasonable rate 
of interest. 


Adequate rural electric power and com- 
munication service at a reasonable cost. 

Assistance and encouragement for farmers 
to maintain and improve land resources. 

Special assistance to help the operators of 
low income uneconomic farm units make 
necessary adjustments. By improving the 
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living standard of this group of people the 
entire national economy will benefit. 

Continuing efforts to improve diets 
through education and promotional work as 
well as special programs such as the school- 
lunch program. 

Improvement of crop and market news re- 
ports and outlook information. 

Improvement of agricultural weather fore- 
casting. 

Improvement in certain types of Govern- 
ment grading, inspection, and regulatory 
work so that our products will be more com- 
petitive on a domestic and international 
market. These should be in keeping with the 
welfare of the people of this Nation and yet 
not unduly burdensome to the American 
farmer. 

Reasonable price protection through price 
supports, production adjustment, storage 
programs and the use of marketing agree- 
ments and orders where producers develop 
feasible programs. 

We commend the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican 83d Congress for its 
courageous action in stopping the trend to- 
ward socialization in agriculture. 

We commend the administration for its 
stand on revising the Sugar Act to give do- 
mestic producers their proportionate share 
of the increased domestic consumption cre- 
ated by our increasing population. 

We realize, however, there is much left to 
be desired in the way of good farm legisla- 
tion. 

We deplore the fact that agriculture is at 
the present time receiving a declining pro- 
portionate share of the national income. 
Immediate action should be taken to remedy 
this fault for the benefit of our entire Nation. 

We would like to recommend a serious 
study of the following programs which used 
separately or together may well be the answer 
to an equitable farm program. 

1. The “land-bank” system of production 
control. 

2. Two-price system for certain commodl- 
ties. 

3. “Quality” differentiation between varli- 
ous grades of the same commodity. 





Billy Graham Has Reply to the World’s 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “Graham Has Reply to 
World’s Needs,” which was published in 
the Florence (S. C.) Morning News of 
July 18, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRAHAM Has REPLY TO WORLD’s NEEDS 

North Carolina’s evangelist Billy Graham 
spoke on the shores of Lake Geneva yesterday 
within sight of the Palace of Nations where 
the Big Four leaders are to begin their mo- 
mentous meeting today. What he said was 
very simple, but so much the crux of the 
matter that it can't be said too often. 

Graham, quite simply, urged the nations 
to forget their national greeds and turn to 
God. 
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And he said something else which the 
statesmen and the politicians and their ex- 
perts would do well to remember—that while 
the people of the world have been warned 
not to expect too much, they nevertheless 
are expecting plenty from this conference. 

No nation holds a corner on perfection as 
the world’s leaders prepare to talk at Geneva. 
All have made mistakes, some deliberate, 
some unintentional, and out of fear and 
suspicion. 

But in any event, it is now too late for 
blame. When a ship is sinking and the 
passengers are in imminent danger of 
drowning, it is no time to hold a debate on 
whether or not the captain could have 
avoided the disaster. 

Today, the world stands in the same posi- 
tion, heading slowly but steadily for a rock 
labelled “destruction by thermo-nuclear 
weapons.” 

This is no time to suggest who is at 
fault. There is now only time to change 
course and bring sanity back into inter- 
national relations before it is too late. 

This is no time for cynicism or politics. 
Some commentators are already hinting that 
the Republican “experts” are trying to shape 
policy in terms of its political effects on Con- 
gress and on the 1956 elections. These os- 
triches fail to realize that if world tensions 
aren't eased there will be no Washington, 
and most of the voters will be buried be- 
neath heaps of rubble. 

President Eisenhower starts the confer- 
ence bolstered by the prayers Of millions of 
Americans and others of good will around 
the world. The President, we are told, has 
himself prayed about the forthcoming con- 
ference, and we may be sure that he is only 
too conscious of how much a successful con- 
ference outcome could mean to generations 
yet unborn to listen to those who would 
place expediency and politics above the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

It is to these latter people that Billy 
Graham’s words were addresssed. It is to 
be hoped that those on all delegations to the 
Big Four meeting will heed them. 

Politics and diplomatic expediency have 
been tried and failed. More and more the 
simple people of the world are turning to 
God, seeking inspiration fer a way out of 
the present terrible impasse. 


Can the Nation’s leaders do less? 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, 98 per- 
cent of the project’s cost would be borne 
by the taxpayers of the 44 States in 
which the project is not located. 

Less than 2 percent of the cost of the 
Colorado River storage project would be 
borne by the taxpayers of the States of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. The percentage of the Federal 
tax burden paid by those States, of the 
other States of the Union, and the 
amount in dollars which each will have 
to pay, as calculated by the Council of 
omer Chambers of Commerce, is as fol- 

OWS: 
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Cost to the States of the Ce 
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plorado River storage project 
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How Tyranny Is Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by George E. Stringfellow, sen- 
ior vice president, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., before the Rochester Advertising 
Club, Rochester, N. Y., on June 2, 1955. 
The address is entitled “How Tyranny Is 
Born.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Tyranny Is Born 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Rochester 

Ad Club, and friends, I consider it a privilege 


to be given the opportunity to address this 
fine group of civic-minded citizens. I am 


sure the activities of your club extend to an 
interest in government at all levels—munici- 
pal, State, and National. 


It is to our Na- 


tional Government that I shal! invite your 
attention today and to an insidious move- 
ment which would change the basic princ- 
ples upon which our Nation was founded. 
This insidious movement would destroy our 
way of life if “we, the people” do not stem the 
tide toward concentration of power in te 
executive department of Government. 

In his essay on politics, Aristotle, that great 
lover of democracy, observed that the usul- 
pation of the people’s power, even in small 
degrees, eventually destroys their liberty. We 
have witnessed such a drift in our country 10 
recent years. 

SAFETY DEVICES 


It is of course understood that we cannot 
have efficient government without aeitse 
tion of power to our public servants. Real 
ing that power is dangerous, whether 1) & ' 

{ Our 


ernment or in a machine, the framers ' 
Constitution drafted an instrument where 
under “we, the people” delegated Ga! gerous 
powers to our Government. By an ingen = 
and novel arrangement, the use of 
power by our public servants ma) be cone 
trolled by “we, the people.” 

We have not exercised this contro! 
fectively as we should. If we would prevent 
the destruction of our Constitution ane the 
resultant loss of our liberties, we ™u* : 
vigilant. May I give you an example of ## 
I have in mind, 


as ef- 





be os 


Pe S 2w Ee 


co 








A boiler in & YMCA building let go with 
eiohtful results. The designers of the boiler 
vided automatic safety devices to prevent 
Ee) just as the designers of our 
aa tution provided safety devices to pre- 
a loss of our liberties. In the case of 
uilding, the superintendent and 
h had grown careless and let the 
re devices get rusty. When the pressure 
sched the danger point, the safety devices 
cattell +> work and the boiler exploded. ‘We, 
tne people,” like the superintendent and the 
eo» have become careless and are letting 
the safety devices in our Constitution get 
a through disuse, and are in danger of 
nein our liberties which our forefathers 
contended are more precious than life it- 


ins 
prov 


xplosion, 


yent the 
the YMCA b 
janitor 
a 


janitor 


rusty 


sell 


Let us review some of those safety devices 
in our Con titution: 

The power delegated to government is di- 
vided among three branches, all directly an- 
to a common master, “we, the peo- 


swerabie 


a LEGISLATIVE 


Article I, section 1, provides that “all legis- 
lative power shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States.” Section 8, in 18 differ- 
eut subdivisions sets forth in detail the 
power which the draftmen found necessary 
to confer upon Congress. 

There are restraints on that power. For 
‘ongressmen who make our laws 

ched, or jailed for misconduct. 
ite can repudiate them at the 
polls. Their laws can be repealed. The 
' can override their laws when they 
the Constitution. 

JUDICIAL 


section 1, provides that “the 
of the United States shall be 
in one Supreme Court and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” 

But, the judges, like the Congressmen, 
impeached. “We, the people’’ can 
werride their decisions by amending the 
Constitution. 


example, ¢ 


in be impe 


conflict with 


Article III 


fudicia wer 


may be 


EXECUTIVE 

section 1, provides ‘‘the execu- 
ll be vested in the President.” 
His veto of congressional acts cah be 
rridde1 The President can be im- 
le may fail of reelection. Con- 
ny him funds to finance any 
usurpation of the _ people's 


Aetinla TT 


+ r y 
uve pOWer n 


itened 


Even with our remarkable safeguards, his- 
tory is replete with instances of usurpation 
of tae people’s power by all three branches 
of government. 

USURPATION OF POWER 


The Executive branch of Government has, 
t rs, been the principal offender 

tion of power. I should like 
ir examples of attempts by 
we executive branch of Government to 
gislative and judicial func- 


Nery ‘ 
u ) 1 the le 


ter to the chairman of a con- 
* committee, a president said, “I 
t ir committee will not let the 
1 constitutionality prevent its 
In effect, the president said to 
re Disregard your oath to defend 
7 support the Constitution.” 
* ‘area n *d by the power of political pa- 
© I passed the bill. A few 
oe ter the Supreme Court, then com- 
~<a Of “nine old men” of unquestioned 
; itegrity, declared the law un- 
‘Utlonal, An enraged President, in his 
, demanded that Congress pass 
him to pack the Supreme 
vith judges who shared his philos- 
deni: .t Congress yielded to the Presi- 
‘re, one of the vital safeguards 
uld have been destroyed. 


Congress 


r power 
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Although blocked by Congress in his er- 
fort to pack the Court, the President even- 
tually succeeded in greatly changing the 
philosophy of the Court by the appointment 
of men to the Court who shared his political 
views. And so today the Court’s opinions 
are frequently out of step with the spirit 
and philosophy of the Constitution. How 
well he succeeded in changing the Court’s 
philosophy is attested by Facts Forum Sur- 
vey, a national organization, whose purpose 
is to stimulate interest in vital issues of 
the day, inspiring expressions of informed 
and enlightened public opinion. On March 
10, 1955 they reported that their surveys 
reveal that only 29 percent of our citizens 
believe that the current Supreme Court 
decisions are keeping faith with the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution. 

2. The Constitution says that only Con- 
gress has the power to declare war. Yet we 
have witnessed a President send our boys to 
fight a cruel war in far-off Korea—a war 
which the administration didn’t want to 
lose, but apparently was afraid to win. To 
circumvent the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, the President called the Korean 
war a “police action.” 

I do not contend that we should not have 
fought the Communists in Korea. I do con- 
tend that we should not have sent our fight- 
ing men there without the authority of Con- 
gress, as provided by the Constitution. The 
President violated his oath to support and 
defend the Constitution when he resorted to 
subterfuge to circumvent it. 

3. We have witnessed a President seize the 
steel industry without authority of law and 
in violation of the Constitution. In justi- 
fication of that illegal and unconstitutional 
act, he proclaimed that the inherent power 
of his office gave him authority to do what 
he thought best for the people. Caesar might 
have proclaimed that to his Roman senate. 
Hitler might have proclaimed that to his 
Reichstag. Mussolini might have proclaimed 
that to his Fascist state, and Bulganin may 
be proclaiming that to his Kremlin today, 
but who in our Republic could conceive of 
a President of the United States proclaim- 
ing that the power of his office gives him 
authority to do what he thinks best for the 
people, regardless of the law of the land and 
the Constitution of our Republic? 

I would remind him, and I would remind 
you, that ours is a Government of law, not 
of men. I would remind you, and I would 
remind him, that it is from a government 
of men that tyranny is born. 


COURT'S DECISION 


Seizure of the steel industry was declared 
unconstitutional by a majority opinion of 
the Supreme Court. However, the Chief 
Justice rendered a minority opinion in 
which he was joined by two associates. The 
minority opinion reasoned that, although 
neither Congress nor any expressed grant of 
power under the Constitution had author- 
ized the President to seize the steel indus- 
try, he was granted such power, they ar- 
gued, by the United Nations Charter. Think 
of it—granted power by the United Nations 
Charter, denied by the Constitution of the 
United States—granted power by the United 
Nations Charter to invalidate or to override 
the Constitution of our Republic and the 
law of the land. If two additional associate 
justices had concurred, thus making a ma- 
jority opinion, America would today be gov- 
erned by the United Nations Charter in- 
stead of our own Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa rendered an 
opinion in which it stated that the United 
States Constitution is superior to the United 
Nations Charter in governing the affairs of 
our Republic. When the case reached the 
Supreme Court, the membership of that 
body had been reduced by the death of Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson to 8, 4 of which 
rendered the opinion that the United Na- 
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tions Charter is superior to our Constitu- 
tion and 4 said it was not. The important 
question is whether Associate Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the déath of Mr. Jackson, 
will vote to sustain the United States Con- 
stitution, or will favor the United Nations 
Charter and thus take us into world gov- 
ernment via the back door. 

“We live under a Constitution,” said Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, “but the Con- 
stitution” continued this great jurist, pa- 
triot, and statesman, “is what the judges say 
itis.” That is why, I submit, great care must 
be exercised to assure that only those who 
understand the philosophy of our system of 
government and who will fearlessly interpret 
the Constitution, as our forefathers intend- 
ed they should, are appointed to this Court. 


SECRET AGREEMENTS 


4. The Constitution requires that all trea- 
ties with foreign governments be ratified by 
the Senate. In recent years the executive 
department of Government has circum- 
vented the Constitution by calling treaties 
agreements. We were told by the Secretary 
of State, soon after assuming office, that the 
executive department has, since World War 
II, entered into thousands of secret agree- 
ments involving our country beyond the 
comprehension of our people. 

On April 12, 1952, John Foster Dulles, 
speaking to a convention of lawyers in Louis- 
ville, Ky., said: “The treatymaking power 
is an extraordinary power liable to abuse. 
Treaties make international laty and also 
they make domestic law. Under our Con- 
stitution treaties become the supreme law 
of the land. They are, indeed, more supreme 
than ordinary laws, for congressional laws 
are invalid if they do not conform to the 
Constitution, whereas treaty laws can over- 
ride the Constitution. Treaties, for exam- 
ple, can take powers away from Congress 
and give them to the President; they can 
take powers from the State and give them 
to the Federal Government or to some inter- 
national body; and they can cut across the 
rights given the people by the constitutional 
Bill of Rights.” 

Mr. Dulles was a private citizen when he 
made this address and the President was 
Harry Truman. However, after the Novem- 
ber election, when Mr. Dulles became Secre- 
tary of State, he switched his stand—another 
example of man’s chronic lust for power. 
As Secretary of State, he now has, by treaty 
law, the very power—to override the Consti- 
tution and to barter away, piecemeal, the 
sacred rights guaranteed to our citizens by 
the Constitution—which he previously de- 
nounced. 

His excuse: “You can trust us in the 
Eisenhower administration not to abuse 
treaty power.” But men in high places, as 
at Yalta, are aften blinded by zeal or a 
one-sided viewpoint—a contingency against 
which the restraints of the Constitution were 
drawn by the wise men who founded our 
Government. 

If treaty powers overriding the Constitu- 
tion are left in force, who, following the 
Eisenhower administration, will exercise 
them in the future? Far better Jefferson's 
policy, “In questions of power, let no more 
be heard about confidence in man, but bind 
him down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 

The purpose of the Bricker amendment is 
to prevent the Presideat from circumvent- 
ing the Constitution. It would, therefore, 
further safeguard our liberties. It should 
have the wholehearted support of every 
American who thinks first of America as all 
loyal citizens should. 

If we would avoid tyranny, we must reverse 
the trend to concentration of power in the 
r.nds of the executive department of 
Government. 
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Democrats Blow Their Tops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Democrats Blow Their Tops,” 
published in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
on July 13, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATS BLOW THEIR TOPS 


Certain Democrats, especially those with 
presidential aspirations, are trying desper- 
ately to find an issue on which to attack 
the Eisenhower administration. This ac- 
counts for the fire and brimstone they are 
calling down upon the Dixon-Yates contract. 
Thus far the public, outside of the area 
which enjoys cheap electricity at the ex- 
pense of all the taxpayers, appears to be 
unimpressed, but the antics of some of the 
Democrats are amusing 

The Democrats are claiming a great vic- 
tory because President Eisenhower has can- 
celed the Dixon-Yates contract to feed power 
into the TVA grid. He did so on the under- 
standing that the city of Memphis will build 
its own powerplant, which will relieve the 
power shortage in the area and make it pos- 
sible for TVA to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply to Atomic Energy Commission plants. 

Actually, the decision of Memphis authori- 
ties to go off the Federal dole and pay the 
entire cost of their own electricity was a vic- 
tory for the taxpayers. They will no longer 
be required to subsidize the constantly ex- 
panding power operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has accomplished its objective of 
halting TVA’s creeping socialism. 

But not all the citizens of Memphis are 
happy about the outcome. Former Mayor 
Watkins Overton points out that TVA “has 
made it possible for us to enjoy low-cost 
power for 20 years.” But at whose expense? 
The taxpayers of the rest of the country, 
of course. 

The ex-mayor also bemoans the fact that 
the people of Memphis will have to pay for 
building their municipal light plant. And 
why shouldn’t they? Or does the ex-mayor 
think the people of Ohio and other States 
should contribute to the cost? This just 
goes to show that when the Government 
gives some of the people something for noth- 
ing they will holler if anyone tries to take 
it away from them. 

Some of the most absurd hollering, how- 
ever, has been emitted by Senator Esters KE- 
FAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, who said on 
television that the negotiation of the Dixon- 
Yates contract was worse in many respects 
than the Teapot Dome scandal of the 1920’s. 

KEFAUVER Was generous enough to concede 
that no bribery was involved, as in the Teapot 
Dome affair, but he professed to be horrified 
that the Government had invited in and wel- 
comed with open arms a utility expert to 
make a survey of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

The expert was Adolphe H. Wenzell, then 
associated with the First Boston Corp. He 
was asked by the Bureau of the Budget to 
see if there was some way of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of the power business. Wenzell 
suggested several ways but, and this is sig- 
nificant, President Eisenhower rejected his 
recommendations, 
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In spite of Wenzell’s findings that 64 per- 
cent of TVA’s power is now generated from 
steam plants, that it would have an annual 
deficit of $21,500,000 if it had to pay the 
going rate for long-term loans and that it 
pays no Federal taxes, Mr. Eisenhower said 
he did not want to curtail the existing oper- 
ations of TVA. But he made it clear he did 
not want to expand TVA either, and that ad- 
ditional power facilities should be provided 
by municipal or private financing. 


Now KEFAUVER is complaining that Wen- 
zell’s recommendations were concealed until 
a Senate committee exposed them. The real 
crime of concealment, however, was com- 
mitted by the public-power advocates who 
led the country to believe that the primary 
functions of TVA would be flood control and 
navigation. Power production was to be in- 
cidental to these activities. But today power 
production is the main activity of TVA, with 
twice as much power produced from steam 
plants as from multipurpose dams. 


Thus the public was sold a false bill of 
goods. The real motive for TVA was social- 
ization of the power industry in the Tennes- 
see Valley. This has already been accom- 
plished, but the Eisenhower administration 
is being attacked because it is opposed to 
more socialization. That is the real issue. 
We think the people will be more inclined 
to support Eisenhower than the something- 
for-nothing boys. 





Informants Praised by FBI Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the folowing article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of July 18, 1955: 


Hoover CITES AID—INFORMANTS PRAISED BY 
FBI CHIEF 


(By Arthur Kranish) 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, underscored “the 
value of confidential informants” yesterday 
by reporting they contributed to more than 
a thousand arrests in the past year. 

The unusual compilation on the work of 
anonymous tipsters was contained in the 
FBI chief's summary of accomplishments for 
the fiscal year which ended on June 30. 

Apparently taking note of criticism di- 
rected against so-called faceless informers 
in recent months, the top G-man set his sta- 
tistical experts to work on the problem. 

They disclosed: 

Confidential informants provided FBI 
agents with valuable tips that enabled them 
to track down and arrest 850 Federal crimi- 
nals in the past year. 

' Similar information received by the FBI 
and passed on to other agencies brought 
about more than 400 other arrests. 

Hoover also listed these other accomplish- 
ments: 

There were 10,615 convictions in FBI cases, 
representing success in 96 percent of the 
cases brought to trial. 

A total of 10,182 fugitives from justice 
were captured. 

The upward trend in bank crimes con- 
tinued, with 335 robberies compared with 
271° in 1954. Convictions increased from 
246 in 1954 to 355, 





July 19 
Flint Centennial Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker on 
the occasion of the Centennial of Pin; 
Mich., I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a neys 
release setting forth the plans for that 
celebration. It was my good fortune to 
be present in that city last summer a 
the golden jubilee of General Motors ty 
mark in history the production of that 
corporation’s fifty millionth automobij. 
The people of Flint are accustomed tg 
see memorable occasions celebrated in g 
magnificent manner. For this coming 
centenary I am sure the city will present 
an outstanding spectacle worthy of its 
great history. 

The news release follows: 

FLINT CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Throughout the Nation attention will this 
summer be turning to the city of Flint, Mich, 
as it celebrates a century of growth and 
progress. 

The Vehicle City’s observance of the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation will not only 
call attention to its industrial achievements 
but will dramatize the educational and cul- 
tural advantages of the city and its promise 
for the future as well. 

The centennial program, organized and 
financed by civic leaders, will demonstrate 
the community’s hospitality. Fiint’s youth, 
and out-of-town visitors as well, will be en- 
couraged to stay as permanent citizens and 
tie their economic and family futures to the 
future of Michigan’s second largest city. 

First in a series of four major free-to-the- 
public events will be the Flint faith and 
freedom rally September 4. Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, permanent Under Secretary of the 
United Nations, will be the guest of honor 
and keynote speaker for the rally. Dedicated 
to brotherhood and understanding, the faith 
and freedom rally will set the spiritual tone 
of the centennial celebration. 

All of the city’s cultural, educational, and 
industrial achievements will be the theme of 
the Flint forward parade the night of Sep- 
tember 7. 

The theme section of the parade will have 


20 elaborate illuminated floats depicting the 
development of Flint in colorful terms. The 
floats will be designed by Centennial Art 


Director Robert Moore, of New York City. 
They will be sponsored by Flint industrial 
and civic organizations. 

As the floats move through the streets 
they will be synchronized with narration 
carried by public address systems strategi 
cally placed among the line of march. 


The parade will also include numerous 
bands and marching groups, as weil as relle 
gious, civic, educational, military, fraterna, 
nationality, industrial, labor, and veterans 
organizations. 


The climax of Flint’s birthday celebration 
will be a spectacular centennial r vue of 
wheels, the Flintorama spectacle on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday evenings, Bepten 
ber 9 through September 11, The show W™ 
have a cast of 1,000, guest stars and scores 
of antique horse-drawn and automotive ne 
hicles, contemporary and dream cars. Pet 
formed on a huge multileveled stage in A™ 
wood Stadium, the Flintorama will projet 
through script, music, dance, and pageant] 
the dramatic story of the Vehicle City. ™ 
than a thousand costumes, several tons © 
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lighting equi 
effects will b 


e production will be directed by New 
oie producer-Director James Vincent Russo. 
Russo directed the National Company of 
Finian’s Rainbow, coproduced the Bette 
Davis revue, Two’s Company, and the Joe E. 
Brown musical, Courtin Time. 

Last summer Mr. Russo directed Omaha, 
Chuck Wagon of America, a historical spec- 
tacle with a cast of 1,200 which climaxed the 
year-long centennial of Omaha, Nebr., and 
e Nebraska-Kansas Territory. It is antici- 
pated that Flintorama will play to an audi- 
ence of approximately 60,000 in its 3 days 
of presentation. 

Beginning August 27 and running through 
the last day of Flintorama, September 11, 
there will also be a “Flint Past, Present, and 
Future Exhibit” at the new Ballenger 
Field House. 

The exhibit will be a comprehensive, 
graphic presentation of the past and present 
development of every phase of Flint life with 
4 dramatic projection into the future. 

Growth of the city’s population, educa- 
tional, and religious activities, industrial ex- 
pansion, and city planning are a few of the 
myriad civic and municipal activities which 
will be covered in the exhibit. 

Managing director of the centennial is 
Alfred Stern, of New York City. He is di- 
rector of the Community and Industrial 
Showmanship Department, American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. Stern’s largest 
community celebration was the direction of 
Detroit's 250th birthday festival throughout 
1951. His latest was Omaha’s year-long 
centennial in 1954. He also directed the 
Detroit Automotive Golden Jubilee in 1946. 
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A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an essay by Rich- 
ard Makover, of Hartsdale, N. Y., which 
received the fourth award in the 1955 
national essay contest sponsored by the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped: 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING THE 
HANDICAPPED 

When wars are waged between nations and 

Manpower is endlessly poured into the battle 

by both sides in their efforts to win vic- 

tory; when the wheels of industry are turned 


by men and women laboring in productive 
factories; when helpless babies are born into 


the world, beginning their struggle with a 
“sobliging society—then the result is some 
“a8 inevitably are injured and must join 
he ranks of 


the handicapped. The boys 
ling home, but not all can march 
the long ambulance train is filled with 
‘ose Who will never again be proper bolts 
os “le war machine. The wheels of prog- 
oe turn and some are caught in the re- 
-., U8 Cogs, and their jobs are filled by 
“nae = nature, and an individ- 
ae ken with a crippling disease or a 
pi tal deformity, which will thwart his 
ons, These people are handicapped 
cade ago the situation of most was 
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A decade ago the disabled person had little 
chance for a good job. Usually, he was not 
trained in a trade where his handicap would 
be discounted. Employers were generally 
suspicious of handicapped job seekers and 
gave them no chance to show their worth. 
The disabled person was forced to live on 
charity or by the assistance of his friends 
and his feeling of helplessness and depend- 
ence precluded his chance for a normal, 
happy life. 

The last 10 years, however, have been a 
decade of progress, and the next 10 seem 
even more promising. The physically handi- 
capped now have a chance to be not only 
useful and employed, but to be independent 
and to profit by their labor, as well. The 
employer is more understanding and more 
willing to give jobs to the disabled. The 
disabled person has been given a chance to 
overcome his disability by learning a trade 
where he is not hindered by it. With these 
advances, the handicapped person has been 
given a chance to show what he can do, and 
has proven how well he can do it. 

The chance began in 1945. The events 
responsible for the achievements of the en- 
suing decade were the formation of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped and the inaugura- 
tion of National Employ the Physically Han- 
dicapped Week, or NEPH Week. Before the 
President’s Committee was formed, there 
were other organizations working for the 
handicapped—the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
with its affiliated State rehabilitation divi- 
sions and agencies for the blind; Federal and 
State employment services; and private as- 
sociations—but NEPH Week was the first 
successful attempt to bring nationwide 
recognition and interest to the problem of 
rehabii. ation for employment of the phys- 
ically handicapped. This recognition and 
interest have broken down the barriers of 
ignorance and fear. The employer is now 
more favorably inclined toward employing 
the handicapped and he has learned that 
employing the handicapped is good busi- 
ness. 

The rehabilitation which has played such 
a large part in the decade of progress pre- 
pares the individual in many ways. The 
disabled person is prepared physically, men- 
tally, and socially for his new life. He re- 
ceives vocational training in a job that is in 
line with both his ability and his disability. 
Everything is done to allow him the best ad- 
justment and to insure success in his new 
job. This process of rehabilitation has be- 
come increasingly more widespread as greater 
recognition, through NEPH Week and year- 
round activities, is given to the problem of 
the physically handicapped. Since 1945, 
almost 2 million handicapped workers were 
rehabilitated and placed in new jobs. About 
half of these placements were for disabled 
veterans. 

The entire Nation profits from the employ- 
ment of the handicapped. Under the ideals 
of democracy, all men are equal and are 
entitled to an equal chance. When given 
this chance, the handicapped person does 
his part to keep America strong, and the 
country benefits from his work. The 2 mil- 
lion handicapped since 1945 contributed an 
estimated 4 billion man-hours per year. 
That the American employer recognizes the 
worth of these rehabilitated individuals is 
proved by the increasing number of monthly 
placements. 

In addition, rehabilitation changes the 
disabled person from a liability to an asset; 
for it is costlier for the Government to main- 
tain an individual by public assistance year 
after year than to rehabilitate and give him 
employment. Each disabled person on pub- 
lic assistance costs the taxpayers annually 
$300 to $500 per person spent only once. As 
a taxpayer, the rehabilitated person will turn 
back $10 in income tax during his working 
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life for every Federal dollar invested in his 
rehabilitation. One group of disabled per- 
sons were earning $17 million a year. After 
joining the Federal program, their earnings 
are now $114 million. An earlier group of 
44,000 had an average annual wage of $148 
per person. After rehabilitation, each was 
earning $1,768 per year, and their total earn- 
ings rose from $7 million to $78 million. 
Thus the rehabilitation not only raised the 
standard of living for these people, it bene- 
fited the country economically as well. 

Moreover, disabled workers have been 
shown to surpass the other workers in ful- 
filling their duties. More than half of the 
disabled persons have fewer absences; more 
than half have a better labor turnover; more 
than half have fewer accidents than their 
fellow workers. And it cannot be said that 
the disabled do not work as well as other 
workers; for when placed in jobs which 
suited them, more than 85 percent proved 
themselves just as efficient as nonhandi- 
capped workers. 

And so, the physically handicapped of 
America have shown that they are not only 
worthy of help, but that the United States 
has good reason to help them. In the end, 
the Nation will benefit as much from the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped—in money, 
in ability, and in man-hours of work—as the 
rehabilitated will benefit from the Govern- 
ment’s help. In 1954, the annual rate of 
employment of the disabled was 70,000, but 
in 1959, employment will be given to an esti- 
mated 200,000 annually because of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation amendments of 1954. 

A time is approaching when no one who 
can work will be barred from employment 
because of a physical disability. The time 
will come when the war veteran, the injured 
workman, and the disease-stricken American 
will all be given the chance to show that job- 
democracy is for all. The time will come 
when the physically disabled will no longer 
be discounted. The time will come when all 
those physically handicapped will be able to 
work; for in the words of John Sullivan 
Dwight: 


“Work, and thou wilt bless the day 
Ere the toil be done; 

They that work not, cannot pray, 
Cannot feel the sun. 


“God is living, working still, 
All things work and move; 
Work, or lose the power to will, 
Lose the power to love.”4 


1 John Sullivan Dwight, “Working.” 





The Bricker Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by George E. Sokolsky, entitled ‘‘Bricker 
Proposal a Way to Truth,” which was 
published in the New York Journal- 
American on July 13, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

BRICKER PROPOSAL A Way TO TRUTH 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It would seem now that this Congress may 

adjourn without taking any action in the 
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Bricker amendment. That does not at all 
mean that this proposition is dead. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s personal popularity has 
had a hypnotic influence on the legislators 
of our country so that what he opposes is 
regarded as politically dangerous. 

The Bricker amendment involves nothing 
that most countries do not practice. Its 
general principal, for instance, is binding 
upon the Government of Great Britain, 
which cannot by treaty affect the domestic 
law of the country. If a treaty calls for a 
change in domestic law, it would require an 
act of Parliament to make it effective. It 
could not be secret because it would be de- 
bated. It could not contain misunderstood 
or hidden, or ambiguous clauses, because 
the Government would feel called upon to 
explain the details in Parliament and the 
opposition would bring out the facts. 


GENEVA AND YALTA 


The opponents of the measure feel that 
it would give the appearance of a limitation 
upon the President, particularly upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Republicans, who de- 
nounce both Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man for Yalta and Potsdam, object to regu- 
larizing our treaty procedures during the 
administration of President Eisenhower, lest 
it reflect upon his popularity which seems 
so important to them. Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker, commenting on this particular 
point, said: 

“Opponents of my amendment say that it 
would tie the hands of the President. That 
is true in one sense, but untrue in the im- 
pression intended to be conveyed. The Pres- 
ident’s hands are tied by the Constitution, 
particularly by the wise restraints of the Bill 
of Rights. My amendment would also tie the 
President’s hands, but only to the extent that 
he could not make international agreements 
in conflict with the Constitution nor make 
one-man law for the people of the United 
States by executive agreement. Why should 
not the President’s hands be tied to that 
extent? Why should the President have 
power to make treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements which conflict with the 
Constitution? What domestic laws should 
the President have power to make by inter- 
national agreements not approved by either 
House of Congress? I have never heard a 
convincing answer to these questions.” 

As we approach the Geneva Conference, 
this question takes on the additional mean- 
ing that many Americans would like to be 
sure that Geneva is not another Yalta. As 
much as they are sure of the good-will and 
abiding faith of President Eisenhower, they 
cannot but recall that back in 1945, President 
Roosevelt was a man of such extraordinary 
personal popularity that he had been elected 
to the Presidency four times by enormous 
majorities. Yet today no one in this coun- 
try is satisfied with the results of Yalta, ex- 
cept the Communists who exult in Russia’s 
victory. 

SECRET DIPLOMACY 

Geneva may amount to nothing and no 
treaty or agreement or secret agreement may 
come from it. On the other hand, it is a 
meeting among politicians, three of whom 
hold office by popular elections. For Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, it is more immediately im- 
portant than for Sir Anthony Eden, because 
Eisenhower is already involved in an election 
campzign. While some may take the position 
that Eisenhower cannot be defeated by any- 
one, politicians know that anything can 
happen in an election and that a man who is 
at the apex of popularity in 1955, may not be 
guite so high in 1956. 

Therefore it would be of political value to 
strengthen President Eisenhower's position 
by making it possible for him to bring back 
from Geneva some document that might give 
the impression of achieving world peace, 
even though the full value of the document 
may not be known until years later and may 
be harmful to this country, as Yalta was. 
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Since the beginning of World War II, secret 
diplomacy has become current. Along with 
it has developed a tendency to suppress the 
news even in a free country. Every govern- 
ment tries to exercise some form of censor- 
ship, including our own. The most effective 
form is the withholding of important and 
crucial information from the people by re- 
fusing it not only to the press but to Con- 
gress. In many instances today such data 
can only be obtained from government, and 
therefore become altogether unavailable. 

Some way needs to be found to get at the 
truth early enough to be of potency. The 
Bricker amendment is one way because it 
requires debate in Congress. 





Tribute to Carl E. Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the June 23 issue of the 
Payette Lakes Star, of McCall, Idaho, 
paying tribute to Carl E. Brown, a pio- 
neer lumberman of Idaho. 

Carl E. Brown has been my friend 
since childhood. The article pays trib- 
ute to one of Idaho’s most outstanding 
citizens, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues for their reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CaRL BROWN PREDICTS EXPANSION OF PAYETTE 
Lakes AREA LUMBERING 


(By Britt Nedry) 


“Because of the sensible policy of sustained 
vield and perpetual growth in our forests, 
the lumbering industry in the Payette Lakes 
area will increase rather than diminish, as 
has happened in so many regions’’—so spoke 
Carl E. Brown, pioneer lumberman and 
founder of Brown's Tie & Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at McCall, in an interview at 
the Star office Saturday. Mr. Brown pointed 
to the vast stands of timber in the Payette 
National Forest and based his confidence 
upon the modern practice of forest conser- 
vation, harvesting the ripe timber and restor- 
ing the cut areas. 

“The sawmill operations, the logging in- 
dustry and allied work represent an annual 
payroll of at least $1 million annually and, 
in addition, we have the headquarters of the 
Payette National Forest here, which is prob- 
ably another one-haif million dollar pay- 
roll—the forestry and lumbering economy is 
a tremendous year round asset to this area,” 
the venerable lumberman stated. 


FROM NEW ENGLAND TO IDAHO 


The Brown family had its roots in White- 
field, N. H., where Carl was born in 1878. He 
and Ida Herrington were married in 1902 and 
eame to Idaho in 1903. The Browns had 4 
children—Mrs. Stan Harwood, McCall; War- 
ren Brown, McCall; Mrs. Tuck Beyerle, Boise; 
Mrs. Homer Davis, Nampa; and 10 grand- 
children. 

In the early days in Idaho, Carl tried min- 
ing and then got the mail contract from 
Warrens to Big Creek—2 days in and 2 days 
out. He came to McCall in July 1910, and 
carried the mail to Warrens. Then, with 
Theodore Hoff, a sawmill and flour mill was 
established and Brown bought the interest 
of Bert Bills. 
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Times were hard, Brown reflected, and 
times the mail contract kept the famjjy . 
food until they got the tie contract or the 
railroad. . 

In 1929, he “bought out’ Mr. Hoff f 
$40,000, as the business had expanded to - 
clude a planing mill, land, and box factory 
at Horseshoe Bend. y 

In 1930, Carl had a big tie contract, but py 
1932 the general business conditions (¢,. 
pression) made tough going at the mij, 
However, in 1933 a Government contract fo, 
the lumber in constructing CCC camps made 
things better and since then the business 
has steadily increased. A fire, July 16, 1949 
destroyed the plant, but it was rebuilt under 
the direction of Joe Kasper, head millwright 
with ample facilities for the tie and lumbe 
sawing operations. 

“The people of Valley County and Idaho 
have been very kind to me,” Mr. Brown Ob. 
served, “and I have been able to obtain credit 
at the bank when I needed it. To builq up 
a large business during good times and paq 
requires cooperation and patience from qj 
concerned.” 


SERVED AS DEMOCRATIC SENATOR 


Carl Brown was elected to the Idaho Sen. 
ate in 1923, and he served five terms in the 
legislature as Senator from Valley County, 
He was also Democratic National Committe. 
man from Idaho in 1940-44, 


Mr. Brown explained that in the 1944 con. 
vention at Philadelphia he favored Truman 
for Vice President, as he didn’t like Henry 
Wallace’s “socialistic” ideas. In 1952, he 
left the Democratic Party to support Eisen. 
hower and, he declared, he will oppose any 
further extension of Federal power, as an- 
nounced by Adlai Stevenson and others who 
have recently spoken for his former party. 


CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES TAKEN 


An outstanding event which reflects the 
integrity of Carl E. Brown in civic matters 
was his insistence that the extensive mill 
property be included within the village of 
McCall. “Business should pay its share of 
municipal taxes and contribute to civic 
progress like anyone else,” he declared 
emphatically. 


The 77-year-old veteran business man and 
philosopher now spends his winters in Ari- 
zona and returns to the beautiful Payette 
Lakes for the summer. His son, Warren 
Brown, is manager of the mill operations 
and his grandson, Frank Brown (who was 
valedictorian of his class this year) is Jearn- 
ing the lumber business from the woods up, 
s0 as to take his responsibilities in the busi- 
ness as the years develop. However, the for- 
ward looking patriarch asserts with conf- 
dence that the production of the Brown Tie 
and Lumber Co., will be increased by 5 mil- 
lion to 6 million feet per year over the 24 mil- 
lion-foot cut now maintained. 


We could call this the “Car! FE. Brown 
Story’”—a typical narrative of good Ameri- 
can fortitude and energy, combined with [ar 
dealing and sound business principles. Cat! 
repeatedly pays tribute to his coworkers and 
his wife and family; he says people are kind 
and considerate. Yes, that’s true, because 
people who live by the Golden Rule receive 
from others the measure of good will which 
they give. 









Operation Alert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Cow 
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cRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a copy of 


the report made by the Alabama State 
Department of Civil Defense on their 
participation in the 1955 Operation Alert. 
I have long felt that our entire Nation 
is too apathetic regarding the dangers of 
a possible enemy attack and that we 
thereby increase the number of potential 
casualties, Should such an attack ever 
occur. 

I am very pleased that Alabama so 
effectively participated in Operatien 
Alert and that the civil defense officials 
also feel they have learned additional 
yaluable information for increasing the 
protection of our peoples. 

The report follows: 

OPERATION ALERT 1955 

Operation Alert, 1955, a National Civil 
Defense exercise, Was conducted June 15-16, 
1955. The exercise was based on a@ hypo- 
thetical atomic attack on 50 critical target 
cities of the continental United States with 
additional attacks on Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Panama. The civil defense 


awail, 

ae of the test which covered theoretically 
a 9-day period was telescoped into 27 hours. 
The purpose of the exercise was to test 
evacuation plans and public warning sys- 
tems, and to develop the supporting capa- 


bilities of all areas within the State not 
under attack. All phases of technical and 
logistic planning and operational readiness, 
along with the current organizational struc- 
ture within the State was determined. 

Goy. James E. Folson, on being noti- 
fied of the supposed atomic attack by the 
director of civil defense for the State of 


Alabama, Pitt Tyson Maner, issued a proc- 
lamation of a supposed state of emergency. 
Governor Folsom cooperated to the fullest 
extent in offering all available services to 
the devastated areas immediately after the 


bombs were dropped and was the first gov- 
ernor to declare a state of emergency. 
It was assumed that Birmingham, Ala., 


would be a target in this region, however, 
it was not a target and Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Atlanta, Ga. suffered the mock attack. 
Civil defense experts in the State of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia made estimates of the 


loss of life, injured and damage to property 
which could have occurred in the actual 
dropping of these bombs. 

Mr. Thomas H. Goodman, Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator for region 3, re- 
quested supplies and personnel for our sis- 
ter States of Tennessee and Georgia to help 
augment the needs in the disaster area 
where chaos was said to be reigning. Ala- 
bama theoretically began sending help. Ur- 
gent requests came to the Office of Civil De- 
fense throughout the day and night by 
teletype machine, radio and telephone. 

The Alabama Department of Civil Defense 
received requests for water and purification 
fquipment, feeding supervisors, communica- 
Uons supplies, draglines, bulldozers, auxil- 
lary police, radio equipped vehicles and 
blood supplies. 

The varlous State departments, includ- 
Ing ‘ighway patrol, welfare, industrial rela- 
ions, agriculture and industries, corrections 
stitutions, aeronautics, health, Ala- 
bama Ground Observer Corps, together with 
x Alabama Military District, Birmingham 
mice, and the Alabama adjutant general's 
Cepartment cooperated with the civil de- 
fense department to the fullest extent. The 
amateur radio operators throughout the 


State were also of invaluable aid. 


and ir 


oe these urgent requests started com- 
ae Into our office we immediately went to 
ur inventory sheets that had been pre- 


pared in advance, 


the Our first request was for 
arr 


angement of transportation for the 
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total blood output of Birmingham ANRC 
blood center to Atlanta as long as it was 
necessary. We quickly checked our trans- 
portation inventory and found that the Ala- 
bama Air National Guard had airplanes 
available to furnish transportation for this 
request. Our next request was for 6500 
auxiliary police and 100 vehicles radio 
equipped for common frequency to cope with 
the falout problem and lateral evacuation of 
evacuees from Atlanta. We found that the 
Alabama National Guard had 250 auxiliary 
police and transportation to Atlanta, and we 
made a quick check with the public safety 
division and this department furnished the 
100 vehicles radio equipped for the fallout 
and evacuation problem. 

Our next request was for 20 emergency 
feeding groups. This request was furnished 
by the State department of welfare. An 
urgent request followed for 100 bulldozers 
and 50 draglines. We called upon the high- 
way department for this request and found 
that 50 bulldozers and 15 draglines could be 
shipped by rail immediately from Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, Gadsden, and Birmingham. 
A request for 5 rescue teams with equipment 
was furnished by the department of indus- 
trial relations. Another request for 22 feed- 
ing teams and +11 administrative and super- 
visory workers was received. These workers 
were requested for Marietta and Fayetteville, 
Ga., where evacuees from Atlanta had as- 
sembled. A request for water purification 
units was furnished by the Alabama National 
Guard and was sent directly from Mont- 
gomery by truck. 

Alabama's civil defense was called upon 
to give support in this exercise in the form 
of manpower and equipment to neighboring 
States. The State of Alabama had in re- 
serve in case it was needed 2 million pounds 
of beef, 8 million pounds of pork, over a mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and 714 million bush- 
els of oats, 3 million bushels of corn, 1 mil- 
lion bales of cotton, and 18 million chickens. 
The department of corrections and institu- 
tions advised that they could secure 500 
pints of blood on 12 hours’ notice. The de- 
partment of aeronautics reported 400 air- 
craft of all types and 1,200 registered pilots 
for emergency duty. The department of in- 
dustrial relations reported 800 common 
laborers, 300 truckdrivers, 45 linemen, 30 
policemen, 25 firemen, 85 practical nurses 
were available if Knoxville and Atlanta were 
attacked. The department of health reported 
that its medical supplies, first-aid stations, 
improvised hospitals, and subordinate units 
could be utilized and 35,000 casualties could 
be cared for in hospitals in the State 

Operation Alert 1955 was a real challenge 
for the civil-defense department. Our role 
in this alert was to mass our resources and 
support the States in our region that were 
attacked. We were prepared and furnished 
all requests made to this department during 
the 27 hours which the whole office force 
remained on duty. 

In the event that an enemy should at- 
tack the United States, all of the people, 
all of the facilities, and all of the skills and 
energies must be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. To successfully carry out this program 
will require the cooperation of every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation. 

I want to personally express my thanks, 
appreciation, and congratulations to every- 
one who participated in Operation Alert 1955. 
I feel that this was the best exercise we 
have had to date and it could not have been 
without the cooperation of all of you. Op- 
eration Alert has shown us a lot of mistakes 
and weaknesses s0 much the better. Now we 
can all go to work remedying that situation. 
Again I want to express my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for the wonderful job each 
of you did. 

Pitt Tyson MANER, 
Director. 
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Upper Colorado River Project Freezes Up 
323 Days a Year But Costs $5,000 an 
Acre 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a part of 
the proposed multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River project lies at such high 
altitude that it would have a growing 
season of only 42 days a year. 

It would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation nearly $5,000 an acre to develop 
hay lands in this high, cold country 
where in some places it snows every 
month in the year, and where spring 
killing frosts come as late as July 11 
and fall frosts as early as August 22. 

A large part of the land to be irrigated 
in this inconceivable project lies at an 
altitude of 6,500 to 7,000 feet in the 
Wyoming counties of Lincoln, Sublette 
and Uinta. 

In Lincoln County killing frosts come 
as late as June 30 on an average, and as 
early as August 22. The growing season 
runs between 53 and 73 days. 

In Sublette County killing frosts come 
as late as July 11 and as early as August 
22. The growing season runs between 
42 and 62 days. 

In Uinta County killing frosts come as 
late as June 11 and as early as Septem- 
ber 7. The growing season runs between 
88 and 92 days. 

The upper Colorado River would cost 
the Nation’s taxpayers $5,600,000,000 or 
more than $140 for each American fam- 
ily, and possibly much more. This does 
not include losses due to the tax exemp- 
tion of the project. It would grow crops 
which are unneeded. So, on this recla- 
mation project the taxpayers would pay 
for the land and then for the unneeded 
crops it grows. 

That is, it would grow crops if frost 
and summertime snows did not kill 
everything. The whole thing is ridicu- 
lous, extravagant, and unnecessary. It 
constitutes an immoral taking of private 
property for Government socialism of 
desert mountain lands. 

Congress is being asked to appropriate 
billions of dollars to bring these new 
farms into production in a country 
where there are as few as 42 days in 
which to grow even pasture grasses for 
dairy cows and sheep to graze on and to 
produce more surplus butter and wool. 

It snows practically every month of 
the year in these 3 counties where it is 
proposed to develop 110,000 acres. 

If more agricultural acreage is needed 
in this country there are millions of 
acres of first-class land awaiting devel- 
opment in humid, fast-growing sections. 

We do not need to go to the top of the 
Rocky Mountains to create new farms 
on poor land at fantastic cost. It is in- 
deed a proposition as absurd as growing 
bananas on Pikes Peak. This further 
extension of the absurdities of social- 
ism which prevail in every country ought 
to be stopped right now in America. 
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Does Southern California Want All the 
Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the States of the Colorado River Basin 
are beset with a problem of great magni- 
tude and this problem is water. This 
region is fighting desperately for the 
right to develop and use the only remain- 
ing source of water available to them— 
the share of the Colorado River which 
belongs to the people of these States 
by law and by right. Without this water, 
our States simply cannt continue to grow 
and develop. 

A part of the water of this same Colo- 
rado River has been apportioned to Cali- 
fornia. A large share of it goes to south- 
ern California where the rapidly growing 
industrial, agricultural and municipal 
economy very largely depends on it. 
This is as it should be and no one has 
any quarrel with their legitimate use of 
this water. We definitely want southern 
California to have what is rightfully hers. 
But we are disturbed, Mr. Speaker, and 
deeply disturbed by the use—or perhaps 
more perfect terminology would be, lack 
of use—to which southern California is 
putting a great deal of this vital water. 

In southern California’s Imperial Val- 
ley, down in the hot desert country below 
sea level, lies the Salton Sea. The Salton 
Sea is a dead sea, a salt lake with no out- 
let to the ocean. Into that mournful 
body of dead and waste water is pour- 
ing, each year approximately 134 million 
acre-feet of good Colorado River water. 
That is more than two-thirds the total 
amount of Colorado River water now 
being used in the 4 upper basin States 
of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. 

The Salton Sea was dry at the begin- 
ning of this century, until the Colorado 
River flooded out of its course in 1905 
and poured into this desert waste hole. 
Its level dropped steadily from the time 
the flood was brought under control, in 
1907, until 1936 when the completion of 
Hoover Dam made vast quantities of 
Colorado River water available for 
irrigating Imperial Valley—and the 
waste waters from this operation poured 
into the Salton Sea. 

Mr. Speaker, the tremendous evapora- 
tion rate in that hot, below-sea-level 
climate would normally drop the level 
of the Salton Sea about 8 feet a year. 
But so much Colorado River water has 
been allowed to waste into it that the 
lake level has risen 12% feet since 1936, 
and 5 feet since 1950. Since 1950 about 
1%4 million acre-feet a year have run to 
waste in the Salton Sea. 

We sympathize with southern Cali- 
fornia’s water problems, Mr. Speaker, 
but other States have water problems 
too. This country cannot afford to waste 
millions of acre-feet of precious water. 


We want to develop the water of the 
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Colorado River for beneficial, life-giving 
use—through construction of the Colo- 
rado River storage project, and later 
through projects to divert water into 
\Arizona and Nevada. I suggest that 
southern California put her own share 
of Colorado River water to beneficial use 
instead of trying to deny other States 
the use of their lawful quota of the wa- 
ters of the Colorado River, 





Possible Loss of State Roads Seen Under 
United States Highway Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the attached news article from the 
Jackson, Miss., State Times raises some 
very disturbing questions about the in- 
tergradation of the new interstate high- 
Way system with the existing State high- 
way. With this type of procedure, many 
millions of dollars will be wasted due to 
the failure to properly utilize the existing 
roads. 

The article follows: 

PossIBLE Loss oF STATE Roaps SEEN UNDER 
UNITeD STaTES HIGHWAY PLAN 
(By Prentiss Cox) 

Some of Mississippi’s best and most expen- 
sive miles of main artery highway may have 
to be abandoned under the new Federal 
superhighway program, unless present laws 
are changed. 

T. C. Robbins, State highway department 
director, admitted under questioning Thurs- 
day that 4 of the State’s main United States 
highways—11, 51, 80, and 90—do not meet 
standards of the so-called Clay committee 
superhighways system. 

All four have been included by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads in the gigan- 
tic, multibillion dollar supermilitary high- 
way system that intends to link all the Na- 
tion’s major population centers, and 42 of 
its State capitals. 

“‘We will make every effort to salvage what 
we can of the existing highways, when and 
if the Federal project becomes a reality, and 
the money is allocated by Congress,” Robbins 
said. 

Asked what would happen to those miles 
that could not be salvaged as part of the new 
four-lane highways, Robbins said, ‘‘That’'s 
simple.” 

“We have no choice.” 

“There is a State law that the highway 
department can maintain only one road for 
a given route. Those miles not in a new 
highway would automatically go back to the 
county,” he said. 

Since it is not likely a county would spend 
the money to maintain an old highway, 
unless in some particular local cases it could 
be used for local traffic between towns, this 
means in effect that the present highways 
11, 51, 80, and 90 will have many of their 
miles abandoned if the Federal project is 
ever built. 

Many of the miles are new construction. 

Highway 80 between Jackson and Vicks- 
burg, still under construction, does not meet 
the standards. 

Highway 90 near Biloxi, just recently com- 
pleted, does not qualify. 
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Robbins, and Chief Engineer rE. M. Joh 
son, explained this happened becauss o 
United States Bureau of Public : 
changed their qualifications in “midstream " 
after contracts for recent construction w,, 
already let. 

“It is not possible at this early stage to 
estimate even roughly, how MADY miles can 
be salvaged for the new superhighways, and 
how many will have to be given back to the 
counties,” Johnson said. 

“We'll have to go over those highways inch 
by inch to determine how much of it can 
be salvaged,” he said. 

Johnson explained that the present four 
main highways do not qualify, because: 

1. The new superduper roads must be 
“freeways” to get Federal matching funds 
and none of the four are “freeways,” 

2. A “freeway” means that the road must 
be four lane, divided by an island in the 
middle, with limited access from side roads, 
Some miles of the existing highways cay 
be converted to this, some cannot. 

3. Many miles of the present four high- 
ways do not meet technical requirements 
for the new superduper roads. Parts of 
these highways were built as long ago as the 
1930's, and highway construction specifia- 
tions have changed drastically since that 
time, Johnson explained. This refers to 
width of the road, types of shoulders, ma- 
terials used, and other technical problems, 

4. The exact routes must be approved by 
the United States Bureau of Roads, and even 
if the highways met all other standards, 
there would probably be some needed changes 
in routing. 

The entire problem is only in the “tenta- 
tive plans” stage right now. Congress has 
not yet acted on the highway bill now before 
it, which will provide the money for the 
program. 

“But once the money is available, we'll 
move fast,” Robbins said. 

“We won’t let that money sit in the bank 
long,” he said. 

Asked whether U. 8S. 51 would be the first 
of the four superduper roads to be built, as 
reported in Jackson's morning daily Thuwrs- 
day, Robbins said “No.” 

“All four are part of the program, and no 
one has priority over the other,” Robbins 
said. 





Why Should Anyone Work? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an item appearing in the 
Washington Star of July 13 regarding 
a proposed District of Columbia unem- 
ployment bill. 

The item indicates that unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits shall run 4 
full year and the amount to be paid has 
been increased from $30 to $54 a week 
Such legislation must be a complete dis- 
couragement to those who are employed 
and willing to earn their own living. 

The item follows: 

DisTricr or CoLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 
Passes SENATE UNOPPOSED 

A greatly liberalized District unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance measure was 
approved in the Senate in 2 minutes at 
terday without a recorded objection ‘ 





se the maximum benefits to the 
obless. for @ period of a full year, from the 
present $30 a week to $54 a week. The 
House District Committee as yet has made 
no move even to consider the bill. 

The bill was called up in the Senate by 
Senator MCNAMARA, Democrat of Michigan, 
head of the subcommittee that recently 
held the hearings. The group made a re- 
port indicating the bill was in line with 
recommendations made by President Eisen- 
or an improvement in the District 


would rai 


hower !f 

law so that it would become a model for 

the States. . 
Earlier, however, Senator Hruska, Repuo- 


lican of Nebraska, @ member of the McNa- 
mara subcommittee, issued a statement in 
which he asked for a delay in Senate action 
so that more “mature and seasoned consid- 
eration” could be given the problem and in 
which he denounced the Senate bill as going 
a long way too far in liberalization. 





Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, USAF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure it will please many of my 
colleagues in this Congress to have a re- 
port on the success an old friend is 
achieving in strengthening NATO and 
our overseas defenses. That friend is 
Maj. Gen. Bob Eaton, of the United 
States Air Force. Members of other 
Congresses will recall the courtesy and 
helpfulness he invariably showed in his 
work as Director of the Office of Legis- 
lative Liaison in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Before he returns 
to the United States next September to 
assume command of the 10th Air Force, 
based at Selfridge Field, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the glowing report that has just come 
; about Bob Eaton’s work in the Near 

ast. 

General Eaton presently commands 
the Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force, with 
headquarters at Izmir, Turkey. Izmir 
ils the historic Smyrna, in that ancient 
land where Russia has covetously eyed 
the Bosporus and Aegean Sea for cen- 
turies because they afford a warm-water 
outlet for its ships. Here the American 
general, Bob Eaton, has built a modern 
jet Air Force out of diverse and formerly 
unfriendly elements, which is an impor- 
tant unit of the Allied Air Forces of 
Southern Europe. Greeks and Turks 
were catapulted out of an agricultural 
past of donkey-cart transportation into 
the air age, but without benefit of a com- 
mon language or common tradition have 
quickly formed and air instrument that 
is fully effective by the best of NATO 
Standards. 

Accomplishing this was a diplomatic 
“gr aS a military achievement, and 
uv credit must go to Bob Eaton, who 
Supplied the direction and the leader- 
ship. His orders, when he arrived in 
“se 18 months ago, were to unify and 
rt tk le readiness capability of 1 Greek 

2 Turkish tactical air forces to the 
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point where they would be ready to per- 
form NATO war missions whenever 
called upon. How fully and successfully 
he has carried out his orders in only a 
year and a half, and increased American 
prestige at the very edge of the Iron Cur- 
tain, is dramatically told in a story in 
the June 24, 1955, issue of Republic Avi- 
ation News. 


Mr. Speaker, it gives me pride to re- 
quest the permission of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks and insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a tribute to an 
able Air Force general who is my friend, 
and an understanding friend of Con- 
gress. The article tells how the United 
States Air Force under the NATO pro- 
gram, and through the devoted service of 
Maj. Gen. Bob Eaton, has helped mold 
the Greek and Turkish air forces into 
a powerful jet air armada to oppose So- 
viet aggression as follows: 

Tue (THUNDER) JET AGE COMES TO THE 

Near East 


Not long ago the jet air age struck the new 
Republic of Turkey and Kingdom of Greece 
with the suddenness of a Thunderjet. And 
today, pilots flying Republic F-84G Thunder- 
jets, patrol the skies of Turkey and Greece 
like suspicious wasps. Many of these young 
lads grew up in families whose livelihood 
was earned in isolated regions of the inte- 
rior where transportation is mostly related 
to horses, donkeys, and carts. 

The vast chasm between the thinking of 
parents who use animals for transport and a 
young airman who “rides the pipe’’ of a 600- 
mile-per hour fighter-bomber has been 
bridged overnight. And the program of 
training Greek and Turk pilots was done 
without benefit of a common language or 
custom. 

About 1951, when jet flying began in 
Greece and Turkey, there were few Turkish 
words or thoughts which could receive and 
transmit highly technical jet terms. The 
Turks already had a great interest in flying 
and their reciprocating engine equipment 
was excellent but jet aircraft required a new 
language in many cases. In Greece, the lan- 
guage did have technical words because 2,000 
years ago the Greeks were leaders in the 
fields of science and many of today’s scien- 
tific words are Greek in origin. But the 
Greeks had to learn to apply these old words 
to new jet flying. 

THE LANGUAGE WAS A MAJOR PROBLEM 

Therefore, the creation of all-jet forces in 
Greece and Turkey involved the difficult task 
of translating thoughts. If the thought 
could be put over, any language—Greek, 
Turk, American, or Indian sign language— 
would do. And on this frail but elastic 
communication base today’s NATO jet forces 
in Greece and Turkey were built. 

The beginning of the NATO flying program 
was 18 short months ago, when Maj. Gen. 
Robert E. L. Eaton arrived in the ancient 
city of Izmir carrying an important tactical 
order in his hip pocket. This said he would 
unify and bring the readiness capability of 
one Greek and two Turkish tactical air 
forces to the point where they were ready to 
perform NATO war missions whenever called 
upon. And soon October 14, 1953, the Sixth 
Allied Tactical Air Force began to establish 
operational command at strategic points in 
Turkey and Greece. 

Prior to General Eaton's arrival the Turks 
and Greeks with American aid had modern- 
ized and expanded airfields for jet operations 
in the midst of country containing slow and 
leisure-loving peasants. When the jet planes 
first came the aircraft were a sensation. Many 
of the countryfolk dropped whatever they 
were doing (or not doing) and made their 
way immediately to the aircraft on foot, 
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donkey back or horse cart. They surrounded 
the propellerless miracle and its American 
operators, closely inspecting both. 

The transition into jets was accomplished 
by American instructors and advisers of the 
United States Military Aid Missions in 
Greece and Turkey. These missions, JUSMAG 
(Joint United States Military Aid to Greece) 
and JAMMAT (Joint American Military Aid 
to Turkey) have the responsibility to not 
only supply needed equipment to the Greeks 
and Turks but also to advise them in its 
basic use and maintenance. 

The language difficulty among pilots or 
pilot candidates was not acute because be- 
fore a Turk or Greek can be eligible for 
flight training he must have completed ad- 
vanced schooling which includes considerable 
English. The major problem was in the sup- 
port or the “keep them flying” side of avia- 
tion. In this bracket are the enlisted per- 
sonnel who must be taught maintenance, 
supply, communications, and administration. 
To help meet the training requirements the 
Aid mission revised USAF’s “Operation Boot- 
strap” with a Turkish version called Opera- 
tion Anladim which in Turkish means “I 
understand.” This helped tremendously. 


GROUND CREW TRAINING TOOK TIME 


Many of the enlisted personnel who report 
for duty have never hammered a nail or used 
a saw. Some cannot read very well, but 
nevertheless they must be trained to take 
care of complicated F-84G’s and help keep 
them flying. Some neophytes begin their 
training as far back as dismantling and re- 
assembling a wooden box. From there they 
are taken through the use of a screwdriver, 
socket wrench, soldering iron, welding, volt- 
meters, switches, electronics, and on into the 
cockpit. 

Flying instructors or other airmen who 
complain about their personnel not under- 
standing a simple order in simple American 
should serve a tour in Greece or Turkey. 
They would soon discover that giving Amer- 
ican orders to American personnel is a down- 
right cinch. 

After all, when a sergeant yells “Nuts” in 
American everyone knows what he means. 
But in Turkey or Greece if he says “Nuts” 
someone might think he is referring to tree 
fruit such as almonds or walnuts. 

If the American adviser is station at 
Larissa AFB, Greece, or Eskisehir AFB, Tur- 
key, the men he talks to will understand only 
the pure English they have studied in Eng- 
lish classes or a complex local jargon the 
troops have invented together. Therefore 
an instructor who murders “the King’s Eng- 
lish” and who lacks the sympathetic quali- 
ties of a good teacher doesn’t get far with 
his men. The rating of AOCLD (Aircraft Out 
of Commission for Language Difficulties) , wil 
be hung up. 

It was discovered early that it was impos- 
sible to satisfactorily translate many tech- 
nical instructions from American into Greek 
or Turkish. Not only were many new jet 
words or definitions missing in the Greek 
and Turkish dictionaries but the interpreters 
had to be schooled in the technical subjects 
before they could make meaningful inter- 
pretations. This creates an impossibility be- 
cause a language scholar is not necessarily 
a scientist who can translate the complete 
operation of a landing gear in a Republic 
F-84G. Training is therefore conducted in 
English and continuous English classes are 
held the year around to help the program. 
As slang and American industry words creep 
into everyday talk the language is naturally 
transformed from “English” to “American.” 

BUILDING AN AIR FORCE FROM SCRATCH 


When General Eaton began establishing 
his Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force from abso- 
lute scratch in October 1953, he had the 
problem of working with pilots, mechanics, 
and administrative personnel, trained by 
JUSMAG, JAMMAT, and Turk and Greek air 
force commanders and whipping them into 
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a top-flight, unified, all-jet NATO air force 
overnight. 

The 600-mile-per-hour F-84G Thunderjet 
was a decidedly new bird in this ancient part 
of the world. The choice of the airplane 
was excellent, however, because it was a 
proven fiying platform that was easy to fly 
for a jet. Its control and performance did 
not vary if properly used. It was rugged 
and well designed for for maintenance. 
Crews could master it. 

The Turks and Greeks entered the Jet age 
with abounding enthusiasm. An extra 
dividend was the bond it cemented between 
the two countries which had battled each 
other for centuries. As they progressed, 
General Eaton and his staff of Turkish, 
Greek, and American personnel working at 
a fever pitch to accomplish the miracle they 
were directed to perform. Assisting him in 
key spots were one of Turkey’s top air force 
generals, Maj. Gen. Hamdullah S. Goker, 
Chief of Staff; Greece’s dynamic Brig. Gen. 
Constantinos Geranopoulos, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Plans and Operations; Korean-ex- 
perienced Col. William McBride, USAF, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Operations, and 
Ccl. John Dick, USAF, Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. 


EATON GAMBLED AND WON 


General Eaton's problems were many. An 
example was the reluctance of some au- 
thorities to accept the Turk’s ability to keep 
aircraft maintained sufficiently well for long 
hours of fiying. These critics didn’t have 
the faith of Eaton who gambled, after study- 
ing the Turks, and stepped up the require- 
ments for the NATO flying hour program. 
The last 6 months record has proved he 
was right—sensationally so. After a slow 
start, the Turks now fly jets according to 
the best of NATO standards. The Greeks 
had already taken to jets with the same 
alacrity as their ancestors took to ships. 
Another example of a problem that had to 
be licked was the Turk’s inherent desire to 
hoard supplies. Like other Middle-Eastern- 
ers they are natural hoarders and bargain- 
ers. Their bazaars are filled with stored 
junk or treasure which they fondle, “keep 
for a rainy day,” or use for bargaining. 
Eaton had the difficult task of breaking down 
this traditional desire to hoard. He and his 
staff worked long hours with Turkish com- 
manders to teach mechanics the value of 
replacing worn or partly worn parts with 
new ones before it was too late. By winning 
this battle the number of flyable aircraft im- 
proved tremendously. 

In coordination with Maj. Gen. Patrick W. 
Timberlake's, United States Air Force, Forces 
Southern Europe at Naples, Italy, and Lt. 
Gen. Paul W. Kendall’s Allied Land Forces 
Southeast Europe Command, also headquar- 
tered in Izmir, Turkey, and Adm. William 
Fechteler’s Allied Forces of Southern Europe 
at Naples, Italy, many exercises and ma- 
neuvers were conducted. Communications 
were improved and tightened, stock controls 
and inventories were given considerable at- 
tention, flying hour performance was care- 
fully scrutinized, readiness capability was a 
constant subject of discussion. And all 
through the NATO program continual Amer- 
ican language classes are being conducted. 

Since General Eaton's Sixth Allied Tactical 
Air Force has no command function except 
in case of war, the bulk of his accomplish- 
ments are obtained by field visits of his staff 
Officers and enlisted specialists. Their big 
job is to advise and recommend. The Turk 
and Greek commanders act on these sugges- 
tions. JAMMAT and JUSMAG work closely 
with the entire program. 

LEADERSHIP IS EXCELLENT 


Such field-visit meetings without fail be- 
gin with the traditional Turkish hospitality 
of coffee or tea. American fliers who have 


been accustomed to the short twice a day 
flight-line coffee break are now convinced 
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that a piping hot demitasse of tea or coffee 
prior to a meeting stimulates the thinking 
bringing about better understanding and 
harmony. 

As an example of Turkish Air Force leader- 
ship, United States airmen cite Brig. Gen. 
Enver Akoglu, Commander of the Ist Turkish 
Tactical Air Force based at Eskisehir. 


General Akoglu, a champion wrestler in 
his youth, is now in the impatient middle- 
age bracket. To him a hearty handshake is 
one that feels to the American like his arm 
is being torn off. 


The general frequently paces the floor of 
his headquarters, grumbling half in Turkish 
and half in English about the younger gen- 
eration. “Here I am an old man,” he de- 
clares, but not meaning it, “and I can fly jets 
as good or better than any young fellow. 
They should be better than me. Why can't 
these young fellas do better than that?” 


COMBAT-READY JET CURTAIN 


Of course, the general, who paces the floor 
like a nervous mountain lion ready to strike, 
knows his pilots have the ability and are 
progressing rapidly, but he demands per- 
fection in making his Tactical Air Force one 
of the finest in NATO's Allied Air Command. 

In Greece it is the same story of excellent 
leadership and desire to keep pace with the 
fast-moving jet age. 

The Greece-Turkey area is where Russia 
has covetously eyed the Bosphorus and 
Aegean Sea for centuries because it is a 
warm-water outlet for its ships. Also, it is 
& path to the rich Middle East. Here the 
young Turks and Greeks of Maj. Gen. Robert 
E. L. Eaton's 6th Allied Tactical Air Force 
are doing an excellent job for the free world. 
To insure its success the United States Air 
Force Groups of JUSMAG and JAMMAT are 
providing splendid cooperation and the 
Greek and Turkish commanders are bringing 
their units to a surprising state of readiness. 
Together they have built a jet curtain as an 
antidote for the Iron Curtain. As one says 
in Turkish, “Ta-mam” or in Greek “En- 
daxi.” That means “O. K.” 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
project is not self-liquidating, as claimed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. The Bu- 
reau presents this as being a self-liqui- 
dating project. Plain arithmetic shows 
that it would not be. Simple interest 
atone, even at 2'2 percent, on $1 billion 
of original investment for the smaller 
project proposed is $25 million per year; 
for the larger $1.6 billion development 
proposed is $40 million per year. Total 
net revenues, as estimated by the Bu- 
reau for the smaller or larger develop- 
ments, would average less than these 
amounts. As the project could not pay 
simple interest on the investments, its 
revenues could never retire the capital 
cost. The Nation’s taxpayers would 
have to do that. Or, if revenues were 
earmarked to retire the capital, the tax- 
payers would have to pay about all of 
the interest. In any event, the net 
burden on the taxpayers would be more 
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than $1 billion for the smaller develop. 
ment and $4 billion for the larger deve). 
opment by the end of the proposeq re. 
payment period. The accumulated debt 
would keep on increasing until pai off 
by general taxation, since it could neyo, 
be repaid from project revenues, 





Dedication of Crucifix in Jordan Park, 
Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
delivered by Rev. G. L. Koors, pastor of 
St. Francis Xavier Church, East Gary, 
Ind., at the dedication of the Crucifix 
in Jordan Park, May 29, 1955, as a me- 
morial to all those who have served in 
all wars of our Nation, together with an 
accompanying newspaper article. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
and newspaper article were ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Reverend fathers, sisters, sir knights, and 
beloved in Christ, we welcome you to the 
dedication of this Crucifix here today. In 
the 10th verse of the 12th chapter of the 
Book of Zacharias we read, “They shall look 
upon Me, whom they have pierced.” 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two years 
ago today, Pentecost Sunday, the Holy Spirit 
descended visibly upon the Apostles assem- 
bled within the room wherein Christ ate the 
Last Supper with them, and where, in obedi- 
ence to their Master’s command, they await- 
ed the arrival of the Paraclete. Immediately 
thereafter, they entered the streets of Jeru- 
salem crowded with citizens from every 
known part of the visible world. It was 
then that Peter, whom Christ had chosen 
to be the visible head of His Church, stepped 
forward and began to preach. The mullti- 
tudes were amazed, for they heard him and 
the other Apostles speaking in their own 
tongues—Jews and Gentiles, Medes and Per- 
sians, as well as citizens from Egypt and 
Arabia. What was this message? In answer 
to this question I can answer only, in the 
words of Peter himself, as recorded in the 
Acts, namely, “Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you, by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by Him, in the 
midst of you, as you also know; this same 
being delivered up, by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, you >Y 
the hands of wicked men have crucified and 
slain.” 

At that moment Christ began anew His 
work of saivation in His new form, His 
Mystical Body, the Church. Very few UP 
to this time had actually followed Him It 
His human and physical form, although 
many had seen and heard Him. Yes mally 
had been the recipients of His kindness and 
favors, His consolations, His true leadersh!? 
and love. Many too, had been healed and 
cured by His divine power. From this it 1s 
evident, then, that His crucifixion, His sv 
preme sacrifice of Himself upon the Cross. 
Was necessary not only to atone for the sins 
of mankind, but to merit for Him the grace 
necessary for faith. His resurrection, His 
ascension into heaven, and the fulfillment 
of the promise of the paraclete made 1t pos: 
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even on this first day of His church 
‘*y action, for the conversion of thousands. 
His crucifixion and death, were always most 
closely related to His resurrection. Never 
aid He refer to one without reference to the 
Hence, Peter and the other Apostles 
pegan, and the church has continued to 
‘each Christ crucified through the centuries 
that followed. The crucifix, therefore, has 
never been inimical to the believer, but 
rather it has been ever a source of strength, 
ope. of courage, of inspiration in times 

ind misfortune. It has been a con- 
syuous motivating factor to induce and 
enable the individual to accept His challenge, 

He who does not take up his cross and fol- 
ow Me, is not worthy of Me.” The, indi- 
vidual, therefore, must realize he is to die 

if he hopes to rise to life with God. 
rhe crucifix, then, is ever a source of con- 
eolation and encouragement, for no trial, 
sfortune or suffering that we may experi- 
ence, can ever compare with the sufferings 
of Christ on the cross. 

On through the centuries the church has 
crown and prospered by the teaching of 
Christ crucified, as well as by the ministra- 

n of those graces He merited by His death 
on the cross. For, as much as we like to 
vjory in Christ’s resurrection, we must never 
His calvary. And like Christ, the 
whose mystical body she is, has ex- 
perienced her calvaries and resurrections 
from persecutions without and within her 
domain. For the first three centuries of her 
existence, the mighty Roman Empire, under 
ten tyranous emperors, tried in vain to de- 
stroy her, as did the determinate counsel try 
to destroy Christ in the crucifixion. The 
soll of faith was watered the more by the 
blood of martyrs. Constantine the Great, in 
the fourth century with the cross as his 
battle standard, defeated the outnumbered 
armies of the Emperor Maxentius. Charle- 
magne stopped the Moors and the influence 
of the crescent from overrunning the Catho- 
lic countries of Europe in the eighth cen- 
tury. And in the 11th century, knights and 
princes, as well as servants and peons of 
these Catholic nations, again under the ban- 
ner of the cloth woven crosses upon their 
bosoms, formed the crusades to rescue from 
the Mohammedans the Holy Sepulchre and 
other places endeared by the physical pres- 
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ence of Christ in the Holy Land. 
In 1492 it was Christopher Columbus, who 
braved the unknown waters of the Atlantic, 


in search of @ new and shorter route to 
India, that discovered our great America. 
In claiming the newly discovered land for 
his king and queen, Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, he also claimed it for Christ. For 
his first act of gratitude on the island on 
which he landed, was to erect a cross and to 
name that land San Salvador, the Holy 
Saviour, Columbus, a Catholic, whose very 
name Christopher, means Christ-bearer, had 
brought Christ to the new world. From that 
ay on, Catholic missionaries and Cathoiic 
men and women have helped to explore, to 
cevelop and to settle this magnificent coun- 
try of America. Yes, these very shores on 
hich we stand today, were explored and 
1¢ Catholic ideals and principles sown by 
ather Marquette, in whose memory a park 
S been named near here. History will at- 
t t man’s greatest achievement in life 
come to him through and from the teach- 
Oo! Christ. It was His supreme sacrifice 
‘n the cross that brought man the bless- 
ings of life and the pursuit of happiness. 
ist died that we might live. Thus the 
"ucihx is the symbol of God’s love, which 
Catholic missionary used to fortify 
danger, comfort him in sorrow, sus- 
‘in him in trial, and to intensify his zeal in 
‘he discovery, exploration and development 
°f this fair land. For by the crucifix our 
blessings have been restored and through 
is) hey be secured. 


{ 
t 
every 
him in 
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Persecution of the Church from within, 
however, has been not only from the schism 
of disobedience to divinely established au- 
thority, and the reformation adopting her- 
etical doctrines or optional acceptance of 
truths, but from a laxity of morals and a 
slothful performance of duty by nominal 
Catholics as well. It has been this phil- 
osophy through the late centuries. that has 
subjugated the world to the influence of 
secularism and materialism. Which is an 
heretical doctrine of accepting Christ with- 
out the cross. Or as exists in the Commu- 
nist world, the acceptance of the cross with- 
out Christ. The only remedy or cure for this 
condition, is a return to the teachings of 
the Apostles and the Church, of Christ cru- 
cified. 

It is then, on this Pentecost Sunday, 1955, 
with the fine cooperation of the city officials 
of Gary, that we American Catholic Men, 
Knights of Columbus, Members of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln General Assembly Fourth De- 
gree, by the initiative of the Catholic Action 
Committee, feel it a privilege and an honor, 
and are duly proud to be able to dedicate 
this crucifix as a lasting memorial to those 
who have lived, loved, labored and died for 
our Nation. Theirs was a sacrifice complete, 
not only to establish, but also to enrich and 
protect this great country of ours. No 
greater tribute or befitting memorial could 
be erected, than this huge crucifix, which in 
itself is symbolic of supreme sacrifice. For 
Christ Himself said, “Greater love than this, 
no man hath, than to lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

With true charity, then, love of God and 
our fellow man, joined with the unity of 
fraternal care, we patriotically place this 
crucifix here, in memory of those valiant 
souls who have given their all, to endear 
and protect the blessings of God for others. 
May its presence here, remind each of us, 
not only today but in the days to follow, of 
our duty to keep and further this Nation 
under God. And prompt us to work as 
brothers in the pursuit of happiness with 
God. To each passer-by, may it enlighten 
his intellect, strengthen his will and move 
his heart to a greater love of God and coun- 
try. As we look its way, may we be inspired 
to cherish and treasure the more, our God- 
given rights, and be encouraged and 
prompted to live Christlike in our daily 
lives, so as to make America and the world 
a better place in which to worship Him freely 
and conscientiously. We offer this infinite 
sacrifice of the Mass, whose efficacy springs 
from the sacrifice on Calvary, to God, in 
adoration and praise, in thanksgiving and 
satisfaction, and to beg of Him that this 
crucifix shall never be a stumbling block 
or become obnoxious to any man, but rather 
a source of truer love, more faithful service 
and a more loyal appreciation in the hearts 
of everyone that passes, in the words of the 
prophet Zacharias, “shall look upon Me, 
whom they have pierced”. Amen. 

May the blessing of God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, descend upon you 
and remain with you always. Amen. 





KNIGHTS Erect CruciFtx ALONG ROAD NEAR 
GARY 


An atmosphere of solemnity has been 
fused with the hustle and hurry of one of 
northern Indiana’s busiest intersections. 

Balancing the mood created by speeding 
automobiles, restaurants, billboards, and 
gasoline stations at the intersection of U.S. 
12, 20, and 6 is a 20-foot crucifix, erected 
recently by the fourth degree Knighis of Co- 
lumbus of the Abraham Lincoln general 
assembly. 

The oaken cross and terra cotta corpus 
faces west from the center of the junction, 
ready to catch the eye of travelers entering 
Gary. 
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DEDICATION MASS 


“We want to remind everyone of the pres- 
ence of a divine providence in our lives,” 
said William T. Schulte, former Indiana 
Congressman and chairman of the Catholic 
affairs committee of the Knights of Colum- 
bus group. The crucifix is the first of eight 
similar religious reminders scheduled to be 
erected by the Knights of Columbus in 
northern Indiana, Schulte said. 

The cross, which was erected on Holy 
Thursday, will be dedicated at a special field 
Mass at the foot of the cross at noon today. 
Celebrant of the Mass will be the Reverend 
Robert Traub, chaplain of unity council of 
the Knights of Columbus, Hammond. 


MASS CELEBRANTS 


The sermon will be preached by the Rev- 
erend Clemmens L. Koors of East Gary, chap- 
lain of the Abraham Lincoln general assem- 
bly. St. Mark’s Church choir, directed by 
the Reverend John Wittee, wili sing. 

Other participants in the mass will be 
the Reverend Alvin Jasinski, deacon; the 
Reverend Michael Homco, subdeacon, and 
the Reverend John Strebig, master of cere- 
monies. 

Members of the Knights of Columbus 
group will meet half an hour before the Mass 
at St. Luke’s Church, sixth and Vermont 
Streets, Gary, to march to the cross. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, these 
very pertinent remarks from the mi- 
nority report on H. R. 3383. so clearly 
summarize my own opposition to this 
bill that I hope many of my colleagues 
will give them their serious considera- 
tion and support: 

Low cost nuclear-electric power develop- 
ments and potentialities have been disre- 
garded and ignored: The age of nuclear 
power has arrived and electric-power com- 
panies are already building at their own 
expense new plants which will supply elec- 
tricity produced by atomic fission. 

Tied in the bill are expensive hydroelectric 
projects, the power revenues from which 
would be expected to repay not only the 
cost of the power dams and installations, 
but also 88 perceht of the cost of the irriga- 
tion projects. 

Planning figures show that it may take up 
to 100 years to pay for these projects out 
of the hydroelectric power ‘cash register.” 

Thus, for financial success, nuclear-elec- 
tric energy must not be produced more 
cheaply than hydroelectric energy for at 
least 100 years. 

What are the prospects in this regard? 

Simply, that not in 100 years, not in 50 
years, but in a much shorter time nuclear- 
electric energy will be produced much 
cheaper than hydroelectric energy. 

Just 15 years ago, in 1940, nuclear power 
was practically unheard of. By 1945, 5 short 
years later, the first A-bomb had exploded 
over Hiroshima. Research for peacetime use 
was so concentrated during the subsequent 
10 years that today commercial nuclear-elec- 
tric-energy generating plants actually are 
being constructed. 

The British Government announced a 10- 
year program for building 12 atomic-power 
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stations at an estimated cost of $840 million. 
The British say these plants will produce 
electricity at a cost of 6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour in comparison with their present con- 
ventional generating cost of 7.2 mills. 

United States cost figures prepared by 
James A. Lane, of Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, show the average figure in this coun- 
try for producing electricity in conventional 
steam plants is 7 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
while the cost in a nuclear plant would be 
6.7 mills. 

That is without considering that nuclear- 
electric plants can actually produce plu- 
tonium as a byproduct which can be sold for 
a high price, in the neighborhood of $100 a 
gram. 

If this be done, there is little cost left 
for power generation to bear, and a reactor 
plant could put on the transmission line 
1- or 2-mill current instead of 6.7-mill cur- 
rent. Even if the military demands become 
satisfied and the price of plutonium eases 
back to its fuel value of about $20 a gram, 
the sale of byproduct plutonium can be a 
substantial source of operating revenue. 

Within 5 years, atomic powerplants should 
be commercially competitive with present 
lower cost sources of power, which, of course, 
are the hydroelectric plants involved in this 
project. 





Taxes for Americans Living in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letter written to 
Congressman FLoop from an American 
living and working in the Panama Canal 
Zone: 


The Honorable DANIEL FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
5 Washington, D.C. 

Sr: Employees here were given a lift in 
morale when they read of your interest in 
us as shown in the text of the hearings 
where you showed that one person without 
ulterior or political motives took issue with 
the cause of a minority group of citizens 
who are without representation. 

On appearing before the Senate committee, 
the Governor again made the statement, as 
he has done before, that the employees here 
do not pay any taxes other than the Fed- 
eral income tax. This is contrary to mine 
and others’ points of view and cannot under- 
stand the reasons behind this statement. 
The gentleman has proven his astuteness, 
ability, and integrity and more than earned 
the recognition by Senator HoLLanp of his 
outstanding accomplishment in his assign- 
ment which carries more varied problems 
with more interference from others than 
any other I can think of at present. 


My contention is that the taxes are col- 
lected but not identified as such, and are 
buried in the enigmatic phrase used so often 
in the hearings, i. e., “general corporate ex- 
pense.” To shorten this, I quote figures 
from General Accounting Office audit of the 
Company /Government for 1953. In fact, the 
GAO states in their audit “the division 
(commissary) realizes a reasonable margin 
* * * to cover the expense of handling, 
selling, and a share of the administrative 
expenses, interest, and Canal Zone Govern- 
ment costs.” How can anyone say that we 
do not pay for government when we pur- 
chase in the Government-owned stores? 
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The following figures are taken from the 
GAO audit for fiscal year 1953: 





1953 net profit 
before general 
Division: corporate 

Co A a $1, 242, 460 
CIID ccinineniiiniirmicsocinhacnyianeh 249, 329 
Hotel Washington... _. 921 
Tivoli guesthouse..........-. e 49, 065 
BN nicer nine atin hegeacaemeariate de 5, 293 
United States rate rentals___. 199, 931 
Local rate rentals (loss) ...--. 178, 811 
Bee DOWOl cccnceccenctccne 490, 051 
Wren WIONOOR 65 cco caemne be 184, 920 
Telephone system-_......... 10, 652 
2, 253, 811 


That pays for a lot of general corporate 
charges, but look at the enclosed newspaper 
where we will have to pay more. Based on 
reported income since 1951, I cannot see 
where there is the slightest doubt but that 
the canal has paid for itself at least twice 
since it opened in 1914, and no juggling of 
figures can prove otherwise. When my 2 
years are up I'll drop by to see you on my 
way home. 





U.N. Stands By 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ELON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, Tues- 
day, July 19, 1955, entitled ‘“U. N. Stands 
ay. 

The editorial follows: 

U.N. STanpbs By 


It was fitting that the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, 
should welcome the Big Four heads of gov- 
ernments at their first meeting yesterday 
at the Palace of the Nations in Geneva. 
They needed U. N.’s blessing and they got 
it. They needed the assurance, before all 
the peoples of the world, that their purpose 
was also the very purpose of the United 
Nations. 

The Big Four are materially strong enough 
to be the masters of mankind if they could 
agree on a program. They are materially 
strong enough to ruin mankind if they were 
to fail to agree and carry their disagree- 
ment into war. But they are not strong 
enough, collectively or separately, to defy 
the moral sense of humanity. None of the 
free countries would wish them to be. Cer- 
tainly we in the United States would not 
desire that kind of strength for our country. 

The Big Four are meeting just as any 
conceivably small four might meet, in ac- 
cordance with the charter stipulation that 
“all members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold, who was in Geneva to 
attend the recent session of the Economic 
and Social Council and who will be there 
at the Atoms-for-Peace Conference next 
month, found it convenient to be available 
for the Big Four gathering. Officially, he 


spoke yesterday on behalf of 60 nations. 
These 60 nations, representing a majority 
of mankind in spite of existing restrictions 
of U. N. membership, have moral if not legal 
rights this week at Geneva. They have a 
right to a peaceful world; they have a right to 
be free from the fatal fallout of great wars. 
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In this city, in its enclave at the foot of 
East 42d Street, U. N. continues its soliq 
if at the moment undramatic, functing, 1; 
is already preparing for next September's 
Assembly meeting, the provisional agenda for 
which may be ready later this week. 

Here and in Geneva U.N. lives on. It lives 
on even in the sprawling buildings on the 
shore of Lake Leman, inherited after gq 
much sad disillusionment from the League 
of Nations. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, th 
huge concealed Federal subsidy to the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and 
New Mexico is unwarranted and uncon- 
scionable. 

Under the proposed plans of financing 
the project, the concealed subsidy by 
way of accumulating interest on money 
borrowed to construct the project would 
be huge. Its burden would have to be 
borne by the Nation’s taxpayers for gen- 
erations to come. 

Under the repayment provisions of the 
Senate-approved project bill the con- 
cealed Federal subsidy on only the proj- 
ects recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior—Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park storage units and 11 participating 
projects—as estimated and admitted by 
the Bureau of Reclamation would be 
$1,153 million over the repayment period 
or $3,150 per acre on the 366,000 acres 
to be irrigated. If the four additional 
storage units and the Navaho, San Juan- 
Chama, and Gooseberry participating 
reclamation projects authorized by the 
Senate bill are included, the correspond- 
ing Federal subsidy, based upon equiva- 
lent methods of computation, would 
amount to $4 billion or over $5,000 per 
acre on the 745,000 acres to be irrigated. 

Under the repayment provisions of 
House project bill, the concealed F¢ deral 
subsidy on the minimum number of pro)- 
ects authorized by the bill—4 storage 
units and 11 participating projects— 
would amount to $1.6 billion at the end 
of the overall repayment period of 9 
to 95 years, or $4,300 per acre on the 
366,000 acres to be irrigated; but with the 
inclusion of additional projects contem- 
plated for authorization, the subsidy 
would be substantially the same as under 
the Senate-approved bill, namely, $4 bil- 
lion or $5,000 per acre. a 

As compared to Federal subsidies 
amounting to $3,000 to $5,000: per acre 
that would be involved in the project, the 
value of irrigated land in the area of 
the proposed reclamation projects avel- 
ages only about $150 per acre. , 

In view of the fact that the crops that 
would be grown on the proposed projects 
high altitude marginal land would be 
largely hay, grain, and forage crops for 
livestock, and dairy products, which are 
now largely surplus and would in turn 
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pe resubsidized under the farm program, 
the huge Federal subsidy required for 
the proposed upper Colorado River proj- 
ect would be a totally unwarranted and 
unconscionable burden on the Nation’s 
taxpayers for many generations hence. 





The Albany Bureau of Mines 
Laboratory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Albany (Oreg.) Democrat- 
Herald of June 25, 1955: 

It is little short of amazing to note the 
extremes to which Oregon’s Democratic Sen- 
ators Will go in their attempts to discredit 
the Eisenhower administration. 


An example is contained in a recent issue 
of Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER’s newsletter, 
sent to newspapers throughout Oregon. 

Under the hearing “Again, McKay Aban- 
dons Oregon’’ NEUBERGER writes: “The pay- 


roll of the United States Bureau of Mines 
Laboratory in Albany, Oreg., has been re- 
duced from 375 to 250 because the labora- 
tory's production of zirconium has been 
hifted to the Carborundum Metals Co., of 
Akron, N. Y. This is in line with Secretary 
McKay's policy to transfer Government 
functions to private corporations. 

“All of us want to cut down Government 
bureaucracy as much as possible, yet it 
seems passing strange that McKay’s actions 
so frequently favor eastern industry over 
western employment and development.” 

This statement is obviously intended to 
prejudice Oregonians in general and Albany 
voters in particular against the adminis- 
tration. It lacks the foundation of truth 
and shows that Senator NEUBERGER is either 
ignorant of the Northwest Electrodevelop- 
ment Laboratory's background or is deliber- 
ately ignoring it. 

The fact is the Bureau of Mines regional 
headquarters was saved for Oregon and Al- 


bany by Secretary McKay, as everyone here 
knows if Senator NEUBERGER does not. A sur- 
vey team, it will be recalled, had recom- 
mended consolidation of three western Bu- 
reau of Mines regions and removal of head- 


quarters to Reno, Nev., which would have 
been done had not Secretary McKay stepped 
mM. As a result of his intercession region 
No. 2, of which Albany was headquarters, 
Was Converted to region No. 1 and augmented 
by addition of Alaska, which was previously 
Tegion No. 1, Albany was retained as head- 
quarters for this enlarged region. 


‘ Another fact is that it was the Roosevelt 
administration, not the Eisenhower admin- 
‘stration or Secretary McKay, that set the 


pattern for abandonment of the local Bu- 
Teau of Mines pilot plant. 

The chief motive underlying establish- 
ment of the Northwest Electrodevelopment 
“sdoratory here in 1943 (thanks largely to 
On of Republican Senator Charles Mc- 
a and Congressman Harris ELLSwortu, 
a3 - way) was to complete experimental 
et on the production of szirconium. 
incr laboratory work had so far advanced 
ee Production was adjudged feasible the 
tes ium pilot plant was constructed. It 
* developed and expanded during succeed- 
“vo Jars as needs of the Atomic Energy 


’ 
Nary 
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Commission, chief consumer of zirconium, 
increased. 

Yet from the very beginning the Bureau 
of Mines made it clearly understood that it 
was not in business and that the pilot plant 
would cease producing zirconium as soon as 
private industry was able to take over the 
project. 

This was in conformity with a Bureau of 
Mines policy that had long been in vogue 
and still is—to render available to private 
enterprise the formulas and specifications 
for production of materials carried through 
experimental stages and perfected by the 
Bureau. 

About the time work started on zirconium 
here the Bureau of Mines through the agen- 
cy, largely, of Dr. William J. Kroll had sent 
titanium well on its way toward the field of 
major construction metals. The titanium 
and zirconium processes were so similar that 
a private enterprise financed by an RFC loan 
and operating in the Niagara Falls area es- 
sayed to take over zirconium production, 
whereby the local pilot plant came near to 
extinction, saved only by the fact that the 
titanium process in use at Niagara was 
found unsuitable to processing of zirconium. 
This cost the Government a lot of money and 
almost cost Albany the zirconium plant. 

And remember, that was before President 
Eisenhower or Secretary McKay had any- 
thing to do with running the Government. 

If Senator NEUBERGER did not Know all 
this he might be forgiven for his slur on 
McKay, but it was his business to find out 
before he wrote. If he did know, then he 
deliberately tried to smear the Secretary of 
the Interior. 





Why Hurry Action? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many people in my congressional district 
are concerned over the fact that the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
not given thorough consideration to the 
social-security bill which it has report- 
ed. The following editorial from the 
Shawano Evening Leader, Shawano, 
Wis., of Monday, July 11, 1955, asks an 
important question, Why Hurry Action? 

The editorial follows: 

Wuy Hurry AcTION? 

A House committee has voted in favor of 
extensive and costly revisions of the social- 
security law, on an immediate basis. It 
ignored recommendations by Secretary Hob- 
by and others that the proposals should be 
given thorough study along with full public 
hearings. 

No matter how one feels about broadening 
the base of social security and increasing 
benefits, it is difficult to see how hasty ac- 
tion can be justified. To vote major legis- 
lation on a hurry-up basis is to invite all 
kinds of problems and dangers. The only 
sound procedure is to take whatever time 
is needed to study the proposals, let all 
points of view be heard and considered, 
weigh the pros and cons, and then vote. 

It is reported that there is strong senti- 
ment in the Senate for doing just that. 
May it prevail—in the interests of the tax- 
payers, and of the social-security benefici- 
aries now and of the future. 

Now that a compulsory social-security 
system, upon which millions of citizens are 
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utterly dependent, has become an estab- 
lished part of our lives, it would be nothing 
less than crimina] to alter it except in a 
spirit of the highest statesmanship. The 
integrity of social security is synonymous 
with the integrity of our money. 





Minimum Wages in Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
in taking up minimum wage amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor wisely declined to go into the mat- 
ter of minimum wages in Puerto Rico. 
The committee undoubtedly felt that 
the considerations involved were com- 
plex and that the effects would be far- 
reaching and critical to the future 
development of the island’s economy, 
with particular reference to the vital in- 
dustrialization program. It was indi- 
cated that before making any recom- 
mendations concerning minimum wages 
in Puerto Rico, it would first conduct a 
careful study of all important factors in- 
volved. 

The commitee’s action in this respect 
was entirely in accord with popular and 
official sentiment in Puerto Rico. I 
think the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee is to be commended for its wise and 
realistic approach to the problem. 

On July 11, 1955, the Secretary of 
Labor responded to a series of 10 ques- 
tions which I submitted to him with 
regard to considerations affecting wages 
in Puerto Rico. Under unanimous leave 
to extend by remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the 
Secretary’s memorandum for the infor- 
mation of all Members of Congress who 
might have interest in this question: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPLY TO QUESTIONS 

RAISED BY THE HONORABLE A. FERNOS-ISERN, 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER, COMMONWEALTH 

OF PUERTO RICO 

1. Have all wage orders for the various in- 
dustries in Puerto Rico covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act been revised since the 
mainland legal minimum wage was in- 
creased from 40 cents to 75 cents in 1949? 

Wage orders for al) Puerto Rican industries 
have been revised upward at least once since 
the mainland legal minimum wage was in- 
creased fro~ 10 cents to 75 cents in January 
1950. 

2. Has any determination for wages in any 
industry in Puerto Rico been revised since 
1949 more than once? How many times? 

Fifteen industries, constituting the vast 
bulk of all employment subject to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico, have 
had their wage orders revised upward more 
than once since the 75-cent rate went into 
effect on the mainland in January 1950. 
Fourteen were revised twice: One, the metal, 
machinery, transportation equipment and 
allied industries, has been revised three 
times. Among these industries are those 
having the greatest competitive relationship 
with industries in the States. These 15 in- 
dustries are: Banking, insurance, and 
finance; button, buckle, and jewelry: cement; 
corsets, brassieres, and allied garments; 
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hosiery; leather, leather goods and related 
products; men’s and boys’ clothing and 
related products; metal, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, and allied industries; 
needlework and fabricated textile products 
(16 of 19 divisions); paper, paper products, 
printing, publishing, and related industries; 
plastic products; rubber, straw, hair, and re- 
lated products; shoe manufacturing ard 
allied industries; sugar manufacturing; tex- 
tile and textile products. 

3. Have all wage revisions since 1949 re- 
sulted in raises, or have there been cases 
where it has been found that no increase was 
possible? 

As indicated previously, minimum wage 
rates for all industries in Puerto Rico have 
been increased at least once since 1949. 
There have been instances however, in 
which the recommendations of an industry 
committee for a particular industry or in- 
dustry division have been rejected by the 
administrator of the wage and hour division 
as not being adequately substantiated by the 
evidence placed before him. In each of these 
instances the industry or industry division 
was subsequently referred to a new commit- 
tee and in every instance in which action 
has been completed, some increase in the 
preexisting rates was approved by the 
administrator. 

4. Why have not revisions been more fre- 
quent and how frequent should they be? 

The frequency of revisions has been 
limited by the budget allowed for the in- 
dustry committee program in Puerto Rico. 
During the last 2 years, for example, it has 
been possible to convene only 1 industry 
committee each year because of budgetary 
limitations. Although several industries 
have been assigned to each committee, it 
has not been possible to review the wage 
orders with the frequency needed. 

As a general rule, wage orders should be 
revised on an average of once every 2 years. 
This is the frequency which was recom- 
mended by a subcommittee of the House 
Labor Committee which made a first-hand 
study of this problem in 1950. A certain 
flexibility is necessary, however. Newly 
emerging factors may in some industries re- 
quire a review after a much shorter period 
of time to keep the minimum rates abreast 
of the economic conditions in a particular 
industry. 

The budget approved by both the Senate 
and the House provides funds for 3 com- 
mittees for the 1956 fiscal year but a supple- 
mental submission of the President requests 
an increase to 6 committees which we esti- 
mate is required for a review of each wage 
order every 2 years. 

5. What industries which operate in the 
mainland and in Puerto Rico will have actual 
increases in wages in the mainland as direct 
result of a 1956 increase in the legal mini- 
mum wage? In case there are any, will the 
increase in the mainland be uniform? Please 
give actual increases industry by industry. 

The data presented by the Department to 
the House and Senate subcommittees show 
an extremely wide variation in the impact of 
the proposed minimum wage increase on 
mainland industries, both with respect to 
those which have Puerto Rican counterparts 
and those which do not. In many mainland 
industries there would be no direct impact 
whatever, or at most a very negligible one. 
The primary metal industries, the transpor- 
tation equipment industries, the machine 
industries and most of the fabricated metal 
products industries are outstanding examples 
among this group. Thus while an increase 
in the minimum wage would have no real ef- 
fect on members of such industries in the 
States, a direct percentage or cents-per-hour 
increase on similar Puerto Rican firms would 
result in a heavy impact. 


Among the mainland industries which 
would be affected by an increase in the legal 
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minimum rate, the impact both in terms of 
the number of employees directly affected 
and the direct wage bill increase would 
fluctuate widely. In work clothing, for 
example, 51 percent of the production work- 
ers would be affected by a 90-cent statutory 
minimum, with a resultant direct wage bill 
increase of 5 percent. In synthetic tex- 
tiles, on the other hand, only 2 percent of 
the production workers would require in- 
creases with a labor bill increase of less than 
one-half of 1 percent. In contrast with this 
varying impact on mainland industries, a 
direct percentage or cents-per-hour increase 
for Puerto Rican industries would result in 
a uniformly heavy impact industry by in- 
dustry. 

6. Will the Department be in a position to 
revise wages in Puerto Rico in all indus- 
tries which compete with those affected in 
the mainland within the next year? 

The Department is prepared to schedule 
reconsideration by industry committees of 
all wage-order rates for industries which 
compete with industries on the mainland in 
order to achieve an appropriate adjustment 
in these rates at the same time, or soon 
thereafter, as any increase in the legal mini- 
mum wage applicable to the mainland. 
Pursant to a Department recommendation, 
the Senate has adopted a modification of the 
wage-order proceedings in order that final 
orders may be issued more promptly after 
receipt of committee recommendations than 
is possible under the present act. 

7. Has the Department taken steps to cope 
with the situation that may evolve in Puerto 
Rico from an increase in the legal minimum 
in the mainland? 

In line with the appropriation approved by 
both Houses of Congress, the Department is 
planning for three Buerto Rican committees 
during the fiscal year beginning this month. 
If the supplemental appropriation requested 
by the President is approved by the Congress, 
the Department will be ready for a program 
of six committees during this fiscal year. 
Six committees will be able to review all 
wage-order rates for the industries which 
compete with the mainland and also the 
rates applicable for a substantial segment 
of the remaining industries covered by the 
act. 

8. Does the Department favor an immedi- 
ate, indiscriminate, across-the-board increase 
in Puerto Rico, by percent or quantity, as a 
result of the mainland increases in the legal 
minimum, or would the Department rercom- 
mend that whatever increases may be called 
for in Puerto Rico should be determined by 
the committee system as has been the case 
since 1949? 

The Department recommended a flexible 
approach, as was noted in the departmental 
letter of May 18, 1955, to Senator DovcLas 
which is contained in the transcript of the 
Senate subcommittee hearings at page 1251. 
Industries in Puerto Rico have extremely 
wide variations in production costs and other 
competitive factors. These require the flex- 
ible system afforded by the industry com- 
mittee procedure whereby adjustments in 
minimum rates may be made in conformance 
with the abilities of the individual indus- 
tries to adjust without severe dislocation or 
cessation of their operations. In some very 
important industries, such as the hand-sewn 
needlework products, competition is not with 
the mainland but with foreign countries like 
the Philippines and Japan. Hence a manda- 
tory percentage or specified cents-per-hour 
increase, based presuinably upon the theory 
of equalizing competitive relationships with 
the mainland, would bear no relation to the 
ability of the industry to adjust. 

Even in those industries which do compete 
with the mainland industries, extent of com- 
petition varies markedly and cannot be meas- 
ured by any system of direct mandatory in- 
creases. “The only method that appears to 
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offer a satisfactory way of making practica) 
minimum-wage adjustments in these indus. 
tries is through the present committee xs S- 
tem pursued with vigor. The law already 
requires minimum rates for Puerto Rican in. 
dustries that are both (a) high enough to 
prevent any competitive advantage to Puerto 
Rican over mainland industry and (b) as 
high in relation to the mainland rate as pos- 
sible without substantially curtailing em. 
ployment in the Puerto Rican industry. 

9. What would be the effect in Puerto Ricg 
of a uniform raise to all industries percent. 
agewise or by a fixed amount? Would all in. 
dustries in Puerto Rico be equally able ty 
stand this increase. 

An immediate increase in island wages by 
a fixed percentage or absolute amount for a]| 
industries which is out of proportion to the 
current rate structure would seem likely to 
cause a substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment on the island. Experience shortly after 
the passage of the original act in 1938 which 
led to the adoption by Congress of the present 
system of minimum-wage fixing for Puerto 
Rico reinforces this conclusion. Of course, 
the effect would not be the same on all in- 
dustries. The impact of a fixed increase 
would seem to be particularly great on the 
Puerto Rican industries which compete pri- 
marily with low-wage foreign areas, produc- 
ing handmade products such as hand-sewn 
needlework products. 

A uniform increase in the wage rates for al! 
industries may also affect seriously many of 
the Puerto Rican industries for which wage- 
order rates have already been adjusted to 
reflect actual minimum rates in the main- 
land higher than the present legal minimum 
rate of 75 cents. This is the situation, for 
example, in the metal and machinery in- 
dustries for which minimum rates of 65 and 
75 cents an hour became effective on June 
27, 1955. 

Even where the wage paying ability of the 
Puerto Rican industry would be improved by 
an increase in the legal minimum on the 
mainland, there is no fixed relationship be- 
tween the wage rates on the mainland and 
in Puerto Rico. Moreover, some industries 
on the island have received recent increases 
in minimum-wage rates, whereas other in- 
dustries have not received increases for pe- 
riods up to 5 years. 

10. In case some industries in Puerto Rico 
were so affected by a uniform increase as to 
have to discontinue operations, what chances 
are there that the other industries or newly 
established industries would rapidly absorb 
the unemployed resulting from the closing 
down of affected industries? 

Historically, Puerto Rico has suffered from 
both unemployment and underemployment. 
While the situation has improved in recent 
years, lack of opportunities for employment is 
still a serious problem for a large part of the 
work force. In such a situation, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that workers from closed 
plants would readily be absorbed by other 
plants. 





Gas Bill Gyrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I real- 
ize that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for almost anyone to understand the 
many and complicated maneuvers which 
have characterized the handling of the 
controversial natural-gas bill since it Wa» 
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reported by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on June 8 
py a vote of 16-15. ws 

However, one able, objective and high- 
ly competent reporter made a significant 
statement on television last Sunday eve- 
ning. I refer to Joseph F. McCaffrey, 
representing McCaffrey reports and one 
of those entitled to admission to the Ra- 
gio and Television Correspondents Gal- 
jeries of Commerce, 

He said: 

Let's take @ look now at the newsmakers 
of next week * * * and the weeks to come. 

The highly controversial natural gas bill, 
which has been lying dormant in the House 
of Representatives, may be a newsmaker 
either this week or the week after. 

A sudden move will be made to bring it 
up for a floor vote before this session ad- 
journs. Its supporters figure it has a better 
chance of getting through this session than 
next year. Next year is an election year and 
many eastern and midwestern Members will 
be a lot more sensitive to the consumer 
pressure against the bill in 1956 than they 
may be today. 

The events of the last 2 days and par- 
ticularly of the last few hours bear out 
completely the accuracy of his state- 
ment. 





Who Stands To Benefit From H. R. 6645 
(the Natural Gas Exemption Bill) and 
Who Would Pay for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of my colleagues have asked me 
if I could advise them of who stands to 
profit if H. R. 6645, which would repeal 
the Supreme Court decision in the Phil- 
lips case and would exempt producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Fed- 
- Power Commission, should become 
aw. 

Ihave told them that the hearing be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee contained uncon- 
tradicted evidence that as of the end of 
1954 there was slightly over 211.1 tril- 
lion cubic feet of known recoverable re- 
serves of natural gas. 

_Thave further told them that the best 
information I could obtain indicated 
that 30 of the largest and most pros- 
berous gas and oil companies in the 
country controlled approximately 63 
percent of these reserves. The following 
is the best information I have of the 


companies involved, -and their gas re- 
serves, stated in trillion cubic feet: 

t ieiiile: 8 ee ee 18.0 
i OATIAUL,.xiaccinigatadels cage aedtb ieee eae 17.9 
0 ee ee ee 10.5 
4. Standard of Indiana__-_---_-----— 9.9 
o. Socony-Vacuum..._----------—---< 7.5 
A se ee eee 70 
7 Cities Beryigbc jo wi ea 6.3 
: = Paso Natural Gas Co...-.------ 4.5 
on tandard of Gee 4.0 
Oe ae ee oe ee 40 
11, Cor I tal UCR DS sla eo Ae 3.8 
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33: Gs kite ct nthtiniintidntichnmemnns 3.8 
20s Pere: OR Qiiseanqee onmecccwpoqwoe 3.7 
14. Panhandle Eastern............... 3.5 
15. Colorado Interstate............... 3.3 
16: Gieien@e : CORD < ctedpe mene nsenpacnnen 2.5 
DF 2.4 
OD EAS niin ni neebttniceectin amin 4.2 
BO CO AI i cain tettierencicti tin aiipaeltinente 2.1 
20..Republic Natural.................. Sk 
21. Cities Service Gas Co.......c.-ene 2.0 
32. Tidewater Association............-. 1.8 
Bo a tet ctadaineniniisniinaiineibth denen a? 
Ss ec SE tiie: do cussateatnaitinaaecnninnienan aah 1.6 
eI « cccctnieindi cena nipaideen are 1.5 
ig ik ss: Siete tetneias tricgs-egiein amen ae i 
27. Natural Gas Pipeline.............. 1.5 
28..Southern Production.........--.. 1.3 
29. Pan America Petroleum and Trans- 
OTERRAIE tt mtinesinen aianienoe 1.3 
90; AZBANSRS-LOUISIEDS onccnsnn-eccsce tom 


It should be obvious if these compa- 
nies are able to secure the benefits of 
H. R. 6645, which they have been vigor- 
ously supporting for months, they will 
then concentrate upon obtaining higher 
prices for their gas. 

This would add immediately as much 
as $30 billion to the value of the known 
proven reserves. 

If an increase of only 15 cents per 
thousand cubic feet could be secured, 
this would add to the cost annually, at 
the 1953 rate of use, $806,500,500, and, 
of course, the gas consumer would foot 
the annual bill. 

Some of my colleagues have also asked 
me who would bear the burden of these 
increased prices. It is obvious that the 
consumers of natural gas throughout 
the United States would have to pay for 
any increase in price reflected in rates. 
According to the American Gas Associa- 
tion, there were 24,649,900 residential 
gas consumers in the United States in 
1953. There is no doubt but that this 
number has increased substantially 
since that time. 

They will pay for any windfall in- 
volved in this legislation or for any give- 
away program which is foisted upon 
them. While I hope that the few fun- 
damental and uncontradictable facts 
will lead the House to reject this bill, I 
have no doubt whatever but that these 
gas consumers and their families will 
exercise their right of approval or dis- 
approval of any action taken here in this 
matter. 





What Moscow Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial which I consider to be one of the 
most provocative and perceptive edi- 
torials it has been my privilege to read, 
concerning the present Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

This editorial was published in the 
London Economist of June 25, 1955. It 
is entitled ‘“‘What Moscow Wants,” and 
the news dispatches up to this time in- 
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dicate that the author of this editorial 
had prophetic vision and wisdom. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHat Moscow Wants 


It is odd how many question marks seem 
to be held necessary by commentators on 
current Soviet policy, Nearly every discus- 
sion of this topic begins with a question; 
few end with an answer. Even Mr. Macmil- 
lan, in last week’s foreign affairs debate, 
maintained that the latest Soviet moves 
could be interpreted either as “reassuring 
signs of a new policy” or as “sinister warn- 
ings of a more subtle but just as deadly a 
threat.” The Foreign Secretary added: “One 
can speculate on all that forever. * * * 
What we have to do Is to act.” 

At the summit next month, and in the 
whole period of negotiation that is now com- 
ing up, it is to be hoped that the Western 
governments will not seriously adopt the 
view that Soviet policy is too enigmatic to 
be analyzed, and that leaps must therefore 
be made into the dark. For, in fact, the 
range for speculation is far smaller than 
Mr. Macmillan seemed to suggest. The Rus- 
sians are approaching the imminent nego- 
tiations with a clear and consistent policy, 
and they have themselves provided an ample 
outline of it. Surely that outline must be 
the starting point for Western policymaking 
in this new phase. 

The five main elements in present Soviet 
tactics may be listed as: conciliatory ges- 
tures; an accompaniment of conditional 
threats; explicit and far-reaching demands; 
stubborn evasions on vital points; and mul- 
tiple variations on the theme of neutralism. 
The first three, taken together, amount to a 
demand that the free nations must now 
make a choice—a choice between a détente 
on terms that would cripple both their de- 
fense and their bargaining power, and a new 
competition in strength which, Moscow 
claims, will destroy them. Western eyes, 
fascinated by the one conciliatory side of 
this diplomatic pentagon, have still to be 
fully opened to the other four. Mr. Molotov 
may have taken to a 10-gallon hat, but it is 
hardly surprising that he finds it too small; 
the Kremlin still commands plenty of brains. 

The Russians are not themselves in doubt 
about the disruptive purpose of their re- 
cent gestures. As one Moscow radio com- 
mentator put it last week, western states- 
men who thought that the new Soviet atti- 
tudes toward Austria, Yugoslavia, disarma- 
ment, Western Germany, and Japan were 
the result of the “bankrupt policy of posi- 
tions of strength” (the Atlantic alliance) 
were quite wrong; all the Soviet moves had, 
in fact, successfully checkmated this west- 
ern policy, which Pravda describes as “in the 
throes of a profound crisis” brought about 
by the new Russian diplomacy. 

Moscow is insisting as strongly as ever on 
its monopoly of peaceful intent, and de- 
inanding that the western governments must 
match its recent concessions. It is evidently 
important for its policy that western leader- 
ship should seem baffled and angered by the 
Russian moves. The tranquil reaction of 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles to the invita- 
tion to Dr. Adenauer proved impossible to fit 
into this picture; it was therefore firmly 
passed over, and Moscow has been pouring 
out stories about consternation in Washing- 
ton instead. Great pains are also being 
taken to distort the American suggestion 
that the summit conference might discuss 
the promises of free elections that were given 
to East European countries after the war. 
Pravda and its satellite echoes transform 
this into a demand to restore the regime of 
capitalists, landlords, and gendarmes. For 
their part, the Communists say that at Ge- 
neva they will emphasize everything that 
might make for agreement. 
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Unfortunately, they are simultaneously 
making it clear that they will do nothing of 
the kind. Quite some time before Mr. Molo- 
tov’s speech at San Francisco, they had al- 
ready semiofficially issued their list of urgent 
problems, ripe for solution, and it contains 
seven far-reaching demands. In proposing 
the removal of all armed forces from Ger- 
many, they give’no encouragement to any- 
one in the West who thinks they would be 
content if the Americans fell back to the 
Ems or even across the channel; Pravda 
makes it plain that they must return to 
Kansas, while the Russians retreat no farther 
than K6nigsberg. Nor does this apply to 
Germany alone; a second demand (on which 
the latest Russian disarmament terms are 
made to depend) is for the abolition of all 
military bases on foreign soil—leaving Ger- 
many a military vacuum, with the French 
Army facing the Soviet and satellite forces 
across the north European plain almost alone 
and without even American air support from 
British or north African bases. M. Pinay 
pointed out earlier this month that the 
West’s true security is its common defense 
organization including the presence of allied 
forces in Europe, which is the real guaranty 
of it. Moscow evidently makes the same 
diagnosis; and it seeks to destroy that secu- 
rity at the root. 

These first two Russian demands are ob- 
viously unacceptable to the West, but others 
are piled on top of them. Communist 
China's right to a veto-wielding position in 
U.N. is pressed as part of a general Far East- 
ern settlement based on sovereignty, im- 
plying the abandonment of Formosa and 
doubtless of South Vietnam, too. The cold 
war must be halted; this unelaborated de- 
mand embraces the ending of western broad- 
casts to eastern Europe and of support for 
refugee organizations, but not any corre- 
sponding slackening of Communist propa- 
ganda and activity in free countries, for that, 
Moscow insists, is nothing to do with Russia 
and must not even be discussed at Geneva. 
The western governments must wind up 
their controls on the export of strategic 
commodities and equipment to Communist 
countries, whose own governments would, 
however, retain their total control over all 
foreign trade and their power to use it as a 
political weapon; the Soviet bloc’s 6-year 
boycott of Yugoslavia, and Russia’s abrupt 
action against Australia when the Petrov 
inquiry began, are instructive examples. 

A sixth and a seventh item, both of them 
familiar enough, were later named as “really 
urgent problem” for discussion at the sum- 
mit; European collective security, and dis- 
armament. Here one reaches the evasive side 
of the pentagon. When the Russians speak 
of “European collective security,” they are 
referring to a specific plan, long canvassed 
by Mr. Molotov, under which all European 
countries would reiy for protection on 
pledges given by all other European coun- 
tries. This plan, which evokes the ludicrous 
idea of, say, Hungary falling upon Russia’s 
flank in the event of a Soviet attack on Fin- 
land, would be laughed out of existence in 
a matter of weeks if it were seriously pro- 
posed in any country where free discussion 
is possible. The Russians are, not surpris- 
ingly, unwilling to answer any searching 
questions about it, but it is constantly 
flown, like a gaudy if somewhat fragile kite, 
too high for close inspection. 


No explanation is offered why a European 
collective security system should be preferred 
to the world-wide system which U. N. ought 
to provide, and whose development Moscow 
has persistently blocked; nor do the Soviet 
leaders admit any inconsistency between this 
preference for the part rather than the whole 
and the Litvinov maxim that “peace is indi- 
visible. European security suits the Rus- 
sians because it edges the United States out 
while leaving them dominant throughout the 
continent—their propaganda now dwells on 
the theme that the Soviet Union is a Euro- 
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pean power, while Americans are strangers— 
but it is presented in quite other terms. 
Disarmament, likewise, is a fleld for eva- 
sive tactics. The Soviet terms offered on May 
10, although at first sight far more realis- 
tic than anything previously offered, still 
contain blurs and gaps at vital points; and 
Mr. Molotov’s claim at San Francisco that 
Russia had accepted in full the western 
plan for conventional arms was a bland lie. 

Turning to the most openly unfriendly part 
of the new Soviet policy, the Western analyst 
notes a certain confusion. For months be- 
fore the ratification of the Paris agreements, 
Soviet diplomats at cocktail parties were 
muttering “This time we are serious” (a 
remark to whose revealing implications they 
seemed blind. After ratification the Rus- 
sians solemnly interred their treaties with 
France and Britain; and almost at once Mr. 
Molotov was in Paris beaming at the very 
men who carried the agreements through. 
The melodramatic Warsaw Conference gave 
birth to a mouse, and since then the threat- 
ening rumbles have become fainter. The 
Warsaw fiasco doubtless reflected rising 
Soviet hopes that the West Germans could 
yet be weaned away from the Western alli- 
ance, and that the painful business of bar- 
ing an East German army to the eyes of 
Poles and Czechs could be avoided. But it 
would surely have been better not to have 
made the big bowwow noises in the first 
place. Mr. Molotov at least should know 
by now that they yield diminishing returns 
as surely as cries of “wolf.” 


The fine hand that signed with Ribben- 
trop the pact which carved up Poland is 
more evident in the last sector of the New 
Look policy. Never has the ancient strategy 
of divide and subjugate been more skill- 
fully executed. Mr. Molotov's warehouse now 
stocks shades and grades of neutrality, non- 
involvement, freedom from alliances, active 
coexistence, zones of peace, toothless Titoism, 
and nonplaying NATO membership, to suit 
all the possible clients who can be detached, 
or semidetached, from the alliances of the 
free nations. He has tried on the neutral- 
belt idea, found it cramping, and slipped into 
something looser, his comfortable old Euro- 
pean security habit. And at this point the 
pentagon is completed, For the most no- 
table thing about the conciliatory gestures 
that form one side of it, and in themselves 
are meant to create a general mood of 
euphoria, is that, apart from disarmament, 
the most important of them have been made 
not to the West or the free world as a whole, 
but to selected nations, first to the Japa- 
nese, then the Austrians, the Yugoslavs, and 
the Germans. And in each case the basic 
appeal has been, quite simply, “see how nice 
we can be to you if only you shake off the 
deadly Anglo-American embrace.” 


After a tour round Moscow’s new diplo- 
macy such as has been attempted here, cer- 
tain things are crystal clear. It is nonsense 
to deduce that the Russians are at last giv- 
ing up their basic aims. As the Foreign Sec- 
retary suggested last week, they are trying 
to get the free nations to lay aside their 
protecting coat by beaming instead of blast- 
ing; but they want the coat off just the 
same, and they are quite open about it to all 
who care to listen to them. The West's new 
strength and unity have evidently helped to 
bring about their change of tactics, as have 
the Russians’ own internal difficulties and 
dissensions; but that does not mean that 
their diplomacy is in retreat, or that there 
will be any lessening of subversive activity 
by their local Communist pawns. On the 
contrary, the Russians are approaching the 
summit in their familiar fashion—with a 
set of maximum demands which they would 
be surprised to get, but for which they will 
press all the harder if the West seems ready 
to yield. 

How much less the Russians will actually 
settle for depends on the interplay between 
their own need for a settlement and western 





last is not the least important. If Wester; 
statesmen can do no more in the phase of 
subtle diplomacy that is now beginning tha 
adopt negative and defensive postures 
West will lose not only the confidense ~ 
“third-party” nations, but confidence in it 
self. : 
show itself not more elastic and Vieldin 
than the Russians, but more imaginatj 
positive in the pursuit of peace. 





Flaws in the GAW 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rr. 
orD, I wish to include an editorial by 
Maurice R. Franks which appeared in 
the June 1955 issue of Partners maga. 
zine: 

FLAWS IN THE GAW 
(By Maurice R. Franks) 


Whether or not the auto industry buys 
any part of Walter Reuther's demand for 4 
guarantied annual wage is today just a side 
issue. Of main concern to all Americans 
is what would happen to them were the GAW 
principle to invade all United States indus. 
try and become a general pattern for en- 
ployment. 

The real danger is that such a thing can 
swiftly develop and almost overnight trans- 
form already creeping socialism into actually 
leaping socialism. 

It may be that Mr. Reuther is unaware 
of this and, as a good American, would be 
shocked when shown what’s behind the door 
he is trying to stick his foot in, Or it may 
be that his eyes are wide open and that 
his heart is fully in tune with the revolution 
his efforts are sponsoring. After all, didn't 
he once while working in a Soviet Russian 
factory write home to friends in this coun- 
try, urging them to “Carry on the fight for 
a Soviet America?” And since then, even 
while waging war on Communist elements 
in the labor movement, has he not loudly 
supported the very type of economic and 
social reforms that are grounded in Socialist 
doctrine and tend at every step to smother 
the forces of traditional American free entel- 
prise? 

The Socialist game is deep and devious 
and many of its most ardent mechanisms 
escape the public gaze. The GAW gimmick 
as I see it, is just such a mechanism— 1 
shall endeavor to show. 


A LEVELER OF MEN 


To begin with, the GAW preaches the do¢- 
trine of security at the expense of energy, 
initiative, and enterprise. For the worker 
it demands security, but it encourages 10 
worker to build his own, through develop- 
ing his individual talents and husbanding 
his own resources; instead, it looks to the 
employer to supply it and bear all costs, even 
though the creation of such questionable 
worker security can spell the end of true 
security for the company that employs him. 
Such utterly erroneous emphasis 1s thor- 
oughly socialistic. 


Next, in true Fabian style, the scheme to 
guarantee production wages gets the cart 
before the horse and falsely assumes tha! 
purchasing power, in the form of wages, C4! 
be established before it is created by #0 
through production. It would spend money 


before it is earned and, of course, reaches 
into another’s pocket to do so. 


In a word, 
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‘ould rob Peter to pay Paul—without 
- a +» out that Paul stands next in line 
pore robbed. For Paul is robbed of mer- 
wf ndise that can’t be produced because of 
asin excessive production costs. Or he is 
robbed of money when he has to pay the 
cts of his GAW in the form of higher 
cor es-_the reflection of Peter’s having to 
Pee on to the consumer such costs as he 
a isiness are in no financial position 
to absorb. Or, in the very last and very sad 
alysis, Paul may be robbed of his job, his 
trey jivelinood, when Peter prices himself 
f the market and is compelled to shut 


a 


and his bt 


very 
out ¢ 
up shop. . 

In general, thus, the effect of “guaran- 
toning” wages is to level both the worker 
and hi employer and rob them of the very 
cecurity they presently possess as a result of 
thei mbined productivity. To support 
their resulting destitution there is, 
of course, the Government—or, rather, the 
Government's herded taxpayers, all neatly 
‘ined up as they await their own turn to be 
* thus completing the Socialist pattern. 

BETRAYAL OF SENORITY 

The character of the forces at work should 
r as we observe them in general. If 
they are not, then the GAW’s betrayal of 
ynionism’s sacred principle of seniority of- 
fers us a closeup Of the levelling force in ac- 
rity is a system of individual 
emp security based on ability and 
years of service. Under the GAW, the whole 
thing is turned upside down and the junior 
ker automatically gets more considera- 
ion, while the senior worker gets the least. 
Because, in case of a layoff, the junior worker 
job assured of full pay checks 
while not at work, whereas the veteran worker 
must stay on the job and work his regular 

hours in order to collect his. 

Nothing could be closer to socialist idiocy 
than this proposal to penalize the have and 
compel him, through the proof of his own 
accomplishment and the sweat of his own 
brow, to subsidize the have not. It’s the 
principle of soak the rich brought all the way 
down the line and deposited at shop level. 

So far the socializing effects of the GAW 
are noted only as they apply to business and 
industry per se—and as they would begin to 
apply to individual workers and employers. 
let's now expand the picture a bit and judge, 
if we can, the effect of generally guaranteed 
wages upon the whole American economy. 

TOWARD A SOCIALIST AMERICA 

Like everything drawn from socialism’s bag 
of tricks, the GAW philosophy ignores the 
simple fact that no economy can guarantee 
al ; not supported by productivity and 
that productivity shrivels when creative em- 
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ployment shrinks. It thinks only in terms of 
drawing from a barrel, without stopping to 
consider that barrels have bottoms and that 
it takes work to fill a barrel and maintain its 


reservoir, It shoulders aside the basic fact 
that work can be performed only by workers 
creatively employed—not by managers, not 
by union or company officials and certainly 
hever by government administrators. 


: It also turns up its nose at the important 
‘act that our economy comprises far more 
than its largest and most conspicuous indus- 
tries ‘that in reality it is a farflung net- 
work interdependent enterprises, large 
and medium size and small. 

m The point lost in all GAW pipedreaming is 
that the people employed by all these many 
enterprises are consumers as well as pro- 
d icer's and that, as a composite group, these 
People are counted upon to buy the goods 
= eer ices they separately produce. But as 
Mo they are a hard-boiled lot, forever 
“Tested solely in price and quality and in 
sth interested in the nature of the costs 
oo for high prices. As customers, 
a, 4iWays make for the market that offers 
ra the most of the best for the least. 
na jon that same market all free industry 
“ss 20rever compete for sales, 


‘ wage. 
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Stripped of all highfaluting theory, this 
means that sales—goods and services bought 
and paid for—are the only real guaranty 
there ever can be in any economy on earth 
of anything that even remotely resembles a 
Even doles by government must be 
paid for out of somebody’s production, and 
even this production is determined by sales. 


CONSUMER NO PHILANTHROPIST 


To assume that the customer will buy 
luxuries or even necessities simply because 
they were produced under union auspices 
in the interest of some passionately declared 
utopia—or even simply because they were 
made in America—is to kid ourselves that 
consumers are philanthropists. 

The fact is, if the establishment of any- 
thing like a generally applied guaranteed an- 
nual wage forces up the prices of domestic 
commodities to a point beyond the ability or 
willingness of the domestic consumer to 
pay—and if foreign-made goods of competi- 
tive quality are offered on the American 
market at far lower prices simply because 
they are not overburdened with fancy pro- 
duction costs—then you can bet it will be 
the foreign-made goods the American con- 
sumer will go for. The net result of that will 
be diminished United States business, di- 
minished United States production and a 
rapidly diminishing likelihood that any 
guaranteed United States wages could be met. 

Raise the price of a pair of American- 
made shoes because the cost of a GAW com- 
pels it, and the person needing shoes will 
look elsewhere for a pair, no matter where 
they come from. And he won't care a 
tinker’s dam whether the workers who pro- 
duced them receive $3 an hour of $3 a week— 
or why. And because of his indifference as 
to where he buys his shoes, his television set, 
his typewriter, camera, sewing machine or 
cigarette lighter, his desertion of American- 
made goods will further damage already cost- 
ridden United States productivity. Mil- 
lions—yes, billions— of domestic man-hours 
of production will be lost to our economy; 
and if those man-hours still must be paid 
for—well, there goes your old ball game. 
And along with it, the American high stand- 
ard of living that today we are so proud of. 
For as productivity collapses, so does Ameri- 
can business and industry—taking with them 
the employment of Americans like you and 
me, our purchasing power and all our con- 
fidence in ourselves. In the resulting crash, 
all our present security would vanish in thin 
air. 

EFFECT ON OBLIGATIONS 

Homes, cars, furniture and electrical ap- 
pliances—yes, and many an insurance policy 
set up to assure a growing child of a future 
college education or a comfortable retire- 
ment for its beneficiary—these and many 
other personal assets for which the Ameri- 
can worker has obligated himself to pay for 
over and extended period of time would cer- 
tainly slip from his grasp. Obligations easily 
undertaken in boom times—especially in 
times influenced by a temporary GAW inflia- 
tion—simply cannot be met under condi- 
tions of rapid deflation, occasioned by the 
forced default through bankruptcy of one 
business after another. 

These are the conditions our social-minded 
planners are bound to lead us to—conditions, 
discouraging to capital investment, condi- 
tions in which no bank can be persuaded to 
loan money to a business already hopelessly 
on the rocks. For there we'd have the situ- 
ation wherein the last resort of business and 
industry would of necessity be a Government 
handout, each bearing the inevitable red tag 
to indicate Government ownership or con- 
trol. And to the Government the people 
themselves would be forced to go for what 
would then amount to a Guaranteed Annual 
Dole (GAD). 

The age of administration and bureaucracy 
would then be fully upon us. Socialism, the 
foolish king of our lives, would sit on bis 
shabby throne only long enough for the 
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greedy tyrants of world communism to burst 
in upon him and seize’ the scepter from 
his palsied hand. For there would be no en- 
terprising nation on earth to step in and 
Save us from our sorry selves and put us back 
on our industrial feet—as we have stepped 
in and poured out our money to save other 
peoples from the worst follies of their social- 
ism. We'd be left to ourselves, to share and 
share alike the wretched minimums allowed 
the proletariat by communism wherever it 
raises its hammer and sickle—and to remem- 
ber with hopeless nostalgia the days when 
the glittering maximums of free enterprise 
and personal initiative and production for 
profit enriched our lives. 

In our case there could be no sidestepping 
the penalties for yielding to the social plan- 
ning of Fabian phonies and dreamers of a 
Soviet America, whose minds are frozen with 
the false notion that production is solely 
for use and not for profit and who today 
offer us a full schedule of “securities” based 
on strangling the profit motive and killing 
the goose that lays our golden eggs. And 
worst of all, there could be no return to the 
productive realities of our American economy 
as we know it today. 

Were it possible for the GAW permanently 
to stabilize our economy, as Mr. Reuther 
predicts and may honestly believe it can, 
perhaps the general proposal would have 
something. But it does not lie in its power 
to stabilize. Because the very character of 
a dynamic economy makes it forever and 
delicately responsive to the laws of supply 
and demand. To “stabilize” it is to deacti- 
vate it, stifle it, and eventually kill it—as the 
case obviously has been in Soviet Russia. If 
security for the working class of our country 
be our sincere and practical ambition—as it 
should be—certainly nothing in the way of 
security can be pursued in any Socialist 
direction. 


OUR SUREST GUARANTY 


The inescapable fact is that our truest 
security—our surest guaranty of wages, sal- 
aries, and profits—lies in productive work, 
in joining forces as true partners in produc- 
tion to turn out the most of the best for the 
least. It lies in considering ourselves first of 
all as consumers, then as producers of the 
goods we must or want to consume. Out of 
this process, which is enterprise,.comes an 
honest day’s pay for an honest day’s work, 
provided all of us pitch in as partners in 
America and first contribute an honest day’s 
work for an honest days’ pay. 

This is* our system and it is one that is 
tried and true. When fully applied it has 
brought—and always will bring—-good times 
to every segment of our economic society— 
the worker, the employer, the investor, the 
taxpayer, and the customer; in a word, the 
American in his various interlocking ca- 
pacities. 

This is our system, and it is the very oppo- 
site of the socialism that has brought ruin to 
every economy it has ever been applied to. 

To ignore these facts as together we ex- 
plore the future of our economy and together 
we endeavor to improve our way of life is to 
blind ourselves to the basic flaws in the GAW. 
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Israel. I am pleased to commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

It appeared in the June 20, 1955, issue 
of the New York Journal-American: 


W. R. Hearst In IsRAEL: AraBsS Live PRIMI- 
TIVELY, JEWS MODERN, DYNAMIC 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


New CIty, JERUSALEM, June 19.—From my 
window in the King David Hotel in Israel, 
where this is being written, I can look out 
over Mount Zion to the Mount of Olives in 
Jordan beyond the Old City of Jerusalem 
for a distance of about a mile. 

But in the contrast that exists between the 
Arab and Jewish sides of Jerusalem it is like 
passing through the ages from the primitive 
past to modern western civilization. 

I made the passing this Sabbath day, 
crossing through the ruins of “no man’s 
land” in the diplomatic car of the American 
consul, Mr. John Sebene. 

The heart of the old walled city of Jeru- 
salem, where lie the tomb of Lord Jesus 
Christ and the sacred shrines of the three 
great religions, is typically Arab. By this, I 
mean its streets are crooked and narrow and 
cobblestoned. 

From its tiny hole-in-the-wall shops 
emanate strange sights and unsavory smells 
which I found are peculiarly characteristic 
of the Arab world from Casablanca to Da- 
mascus. 

Black-garbed Arab women shuffle along, 
balancing baskets of vegetables or pans of 
bread on their heads. Barefoot, half-naked 
urchins scamper through the pilgrims who 
have come from many parts of the earth to 
visit the sacred scenes of the life and last 
days of our Saviour. 

Idle men sit on stools outside the eating 
houses or shops and listen to eerie Arab 
music coming from tiny dilapidated radio 
sets. Occasional policemen, who wear khaki- 
colored spiked helmets, keep an eye out for 
pickpockets and furtive shoplifters. 


CONSTANT DIN 


The din is great and constant, what with 
the cries of the street vendors mixed with 
the arguments of their potential customers, 
the clip-clop of little overburdened donkeys 
making their way through the bustling mass 
of sweaty and tatterdemalion humanity. 
Lastly and always there are swarms of flies 
on everything and everybody. 

Despite the sense of uncleanliness that a 
westerner feels, the bodies may not be as 
unwashed as they appear, since the Moham- 
medan religion calls for the faithful to wash 
their feet, hands, and face five times a day 
before prayers. 

To visit the Holy Sepulcher, to walk along 
the Via Dolorosa—or Path of Pain—over 
which Christ carried part of the cross on 
which he was to be crucified, fills one with a 
humble sense of profound reverence and awe. 
One is deeply conscious of the goodness of 
Christianity in this holiest of cities. 

The contrast between the medieval walled 
city and hustling modern metropolis which 
the Jews have made of their part of Jeru- 
salem is more than just striking. One can- 
not escape the conclusion that despite, or 
perhaps because of, the difficulties placed in 
their way by the Arab world, which refuses 
to accept the existence of the Jewish national 
home, these people are going to be success- 
ful in their determination to develop a new 
and dynamic nation. 

On arrival on this side of the city, one 
is immediately impressed by the spirit of 
vitality and -modernity that is reflected in 
the appearances and actions of a people of 
many races with only their religion in com- 
mon, who have come here from all parts of 
the world to help make their dream of a 
homeland come true. 

Streets are wide and clean. The shops are 
many and attractive. New housing develop- 
ments are spotted all over the rolling coun- 
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tryside. There is an atmosphere of strong 
will to work and strength of purpose. 

From what I have seen in the few hours 
I have been here I would say that it is going 
to take more than the Arab economic block- 
ade, frontier incidents and the resentful ill- 
will of the 40 million people in the Arab 
world to make the Jewish people abandon 
fulfilment of the centuries-old aspiration to 
have a place they can call home, 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the second in a series of five 
articles written by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., during his recent visit to 
Israel. I am pleased to commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

It appeared in the June 21, 1955, issue 
of the New York Journal American: 


W. R. HEARST, JR., IN ISRAEL: WILL FIGHT TO 
THE END, Says BEN-GuRION—Ecypt CaN 
HAVE QUICK PEACE, ISRAELI LEADER TELLS 
HEARST 

(By Kingsbury Smith) 

Te. Aviv, June 21.—Israeli Defense Min- 
ister Ben-Gurion has warned that if the 
Arab nations start another war the Jewish 
State will fight until it has won a complete 
military victory. 

But Ben-Gurion gave assurances that 
Egypt can have peace with Israel in 5 min- 
utes if it really wants it. 

A founding father of the Mid-East de- 
mocracy and its first Prime Minister, Ben- 
Gurion had a long and frank discussion yes- 
terday with American Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and this correspondent. 

Israel concluded an armistice with the 
neighboring Arab states early in 1949 after 
the Israeli Army, though numerically small 
in comparison with its opponents, had re- 
pulsed the Arab attack that followed the 
United Nations-sponsored partition of Pal- 
estine. 

OBJECTS TO ZONE 


Ben-Gurion said Israel did not view with 
favor the Egyptian proposal for a demilita- 
rized zone, nor would he personally support 
any plan for the establishment of a U. N. 
force on the frontier to keep Egyptian and 
Israeli forces separated. 

Ben-Gurion asserted experience has shown 
the Arabs could not be trusted in respect to 
creation of a demilitarized zone. 

“We will not give up our right to protect 
ourselves,” he said. “We have a right to pro- 
tect our own frontiers. We are able and de- 
termined to do so.” 

Ben-Gurion was informed by Hearst that 
Egyptian Premier Nasser had assured him a 
few days ago in Cairo that Egypt wanted 
peace with Israel. 

EAGER FOR PEACE 

The defense minister said: 

“If Nasser wants peace and maybe he is 
sincere—he seems to be a decent fellow—he 
can have it in 5 minutes by simply negotiat- 
ing with us a treaty of peace, friendship, and 
cooperation. 

“There is a desert between our two coun- 
tries. While our forefathers in the time of 
Moses had some grievances, there is no reason 
why Egypt and Israel should not enjoy good 
and mutually beneficial relations today. 
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“I am afraid, however, Nasser is n 
in his own house. 

“I am afraid he is powerless to con 
elements that are not willing to r 
themselves to the permanent existen 
State of Israel. 


ot Master 


trol the 
econcile 
Ce Of the 


AFRAID OF EACH OTHER 


“Peace depends on two things: One, recog. 
nition by the Arabs that we are here to stay 
Two, our right and ability to defeng the 
sovereignty of our state and the lives of our 
people.” 

Ben-Gurion said that until Egypt has , 
popular democratic government he doubte 
whether its leadership would be capable of 
making peace with Israel. 

“They are afraid of one another over there" 
he said. “Your President can say he is not 
going to make war with China over impris. 
oned American airmen, and he has a suff. 
ciently strong position in his own country to 
do so. 

“The time may come when the Egyptian 
leader will be able to do what he thinks , 
right. 

“Until then, we will wait patiently. We are 
not going to make war on Egypt, nor on any 
other Arab state. 

“But at the same time we are not going to 
stand idly by and see our soldiers and people 
killed. Our pioneers are too precious for us 
to lose.” 

After talking with Ben-Gurion and Premier 
Sharett, Hearst talked with Maj. Gen. E. L, 
M. Burns, of Canada, chief of the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization. Hearst then vis- 
ited the Gaza area. 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the third in a series of five ar- 
ticles written by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., during his recent visit to Is- 
rael. I am pleased to commend it 
the attention of our colleagues. 


It appeared in the June 22, 1955, issue 
of the New York Journal-American: 


W. R. HEarsT, Jr. Writes From Hoty LAND 
LITTLE ISRAEL Has VITALITY AND MAKING 
oF A GREAT NATION 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Te. Aviv, June 21.—In size, Israel is one of 
the smallest states in the Near East. In Its 
spirit, its faith in the future, its vitality and 
rate of progress at which it is developing 
itself as a nation, it is outmatched by 00 
country in the world. 

It is an inspiring sight to see at firsthand 
what has happened here since the birth 0! 
this nation 7 years ago. This is especially 
so if you first visit some other parts of the 
Middle East as I did. ' 

My first impression of passing from the 
middle eastern past to the modernity o 
western civilization not only held good - 
grew hourly greater as I traveled across this 
tiny state today. 

The contrast between the apparent apathy 
of backward countries like Jordan and a“ 
energy of this melting pot of world Jewry oo 
truly amazing. I could not help but feel that 
a great nation is in the making here, 

This belief was strengthened by my 
with Israeli Defense Minister Ben-Gurin 
The 68-year-old inspirational leader ~ 
Israel, who was formerly head of the Gover 


talk 
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nent returned not long ago literally from 
“4 plow to assume direction of national 
ee a stimulating experience to sit with 
this man who has played and is continuing 
to play such an historic role in the birth and 
development of the Jewish nation. 

In temperament, in intellectual brillance, 
jn dynamic forcefulness and even in physical 
stature he reminded me somewhat of Sir 
winston Churchill, Both are great patriots. 
Both are imbued with fighting spirits. 

For other reasons, Ben-Gurion made me 
think of the late Arthur Brisbane, my fa- 
iher’s great, page one columnist. His work- 
shop reminded me of Brisbane’s. Truly a 
nouse of learning. A veritable library with 
pooks lining every wall from floor to ceiling 
jn three rooms. 

Almost as if reading my mind, Ben-Gurion 
mentioned Brisbane. He recalled reading his 
column regularly, remembering that it had 
appeared in the New York American, how the 
Journal-American. 

TELLS TRAGIC TALE 


He also recalled my father and showed an 
interest in what was happening to the Hearst 
newspapers. I promised to send him some. 

Ben-Gurion told me the tragic tale of a 
young girl who came to Israel from Australia. 
The story, and the manner in which it was 
related by the elderly soldier-statesman, 
seemed to me to epitomize the spirit of Is- 
rael today. 

Explaining the type of attack to which the 
Jewish state is being subjected on its bor- 
ders by neighboring Arab nations, which re- 
fuse to reconcile themselves to the perma- 
nent existence of Israel, Ben-Gurion said: 

“Two weeks ago I visited the place near 
Gaza where the Egyptians shelled our fron- 
tier settlements. They killed a worker and 
blew the legs off a young girl and a boy, 


INSPIRED BY IDEAL 


"The girl, who was only about 21, had come 
from Australia, She came from a well-to-do 
family, There was no material need for her 





to come here. She was not being persecuted 
in Australia. 
“She came because of an ideal. Because 


she too wanted to help build a national home 
for her people. She did not stay in Tel Aviv, 
where she could have gone to the movies, and 
lived in relative comfort. She went to a 


dangerous and difficult area.” 

Leaning forward in his chair with an ex- 
pression of genuine grief clouding his intel- 
gent face and emotion stirring his voice, 
Ben-Gurion exclaimed: 


Her legs were cut off. For me that was 
terrible. We cannot afford to lose that type 
of people 

“Six million Jews were destroyed by Hitler. 
Maybe to Nasser (Egyptian Premier Gamal 
Abdel Nasser) a few human lives mean noth- 
ing. But every one of our pioneers is precious 
to us.” 


READY TO FIGHT 


With anger in his eyes, this old man, who 
1S Witnessing a dream come true and who is 
determined it shall not be wrecked in a 
nightmare of any new Arab attempt to drive 
=e Jews into the sea, convinced me that 
rael remains more ready than ever to fight 
for survival. 

a aking with great pride and gratification 
a what has been accomplished to date in 

‘aing up @& national home, Ben-Gurion 

in his opinion the main achieve- 
: el . has — turning the Jewish people 
ack to the soil. 
in reference to the fact that Jews through- 
"ut the world had become mostly merchants 
aid traders, he added: 
is For 2.000 years we were prevented from 

‘Ng on the soil, The first wave of pioneers 
“ho came to Palestine in the late 1880's, 
“4nd lt was too much for them, The second 
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wave, of which I was ene, came 40 years ago 
and we finally succeeded. 

“We did so because our leaders at the time 
said we must go back to the land. We put 
emphasis not on owning soil, but on work- 
ing it.” 

COMMUNAL SETTLEMENTS 

This was the beginning of what came to 
be known as a kibutz or communal settle- 
ment. 

In these settlements people worked with- 
out individual profit. They received no pay- 
ment in cash for their services. They were 
given food, clothing, and housing in accord- 
ance with what was considered by an elected 
body of their own local communities to be 
their needs. 

They lived together in barracks and their 
children were turned over as babies to local 
nursing homes, though their parents visited 
them daily. All profits earned by the com- 
munity were plowed back into its develop- 
ment. 

These kibutzes represent probably the 
purest form of communism that exists in 
the world without the evil aspects of the 
Soviet brand such as antireligion, regimen- 
tation, and despotic rule. 


MORE LIBERAL TREND 


Nevertheless it appears that Israel, having 
tried a taste of it, has found it wanting. 
We were told the trend now is away from 
these collective kibutzes to a more liberal, 
free-enterprising, cooperative system. 

Shortly after establishment of Israel there 
were more kibutzes than cooperatives. To- 
day, the latter greatly outnumber the former. 

As communities developed, the urge for 
individualism grew stronger among the mem- 
bers. arents wanted their children to live 
with them. They wanted their own homes. 
They wanted to earn money with which they 
could do as they pleased. 

Since the communities, again unlike Soviet 
communism, were free to determine by ma- 
jority vote how they wished to develop, most 
of them chose the cooperative system. 

There is an interesting lesson here for those 
who think communism, even in its most en- 
lightened form, can satisfy mankind. 
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lowing is the fourth in a series of five 
articles written by William Randolph 


Hearst, Jr., during his recent visit to - 


Israel. I am pleased to commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues. 
It appeared in the June 23, 1955, issue 
of the New York Journal American: 
W. R. Hearst, Jr., Writers From Hoty Lanp: 
IsRAEL’s TiINy SrzeE Proves SuRPRISE 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Tet Aviv, June 22.—One of the most sur- 
prising aspects of this visit of mine to Israel 
has been the size of the Jewish State. 

For instance, we drove from the new city 
of Jerusalem to Tel Aviv for an hour's chat 
with the venerable David Ben-Gurion, one 
of the founding fathers of this enterprising 
young nation. We then drove back to Jeru- 
salem to talk with Prime Minister Moshe 
Sharett for another hour. And all this be- 
fore lunch, 
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Granted, we had to get up early, but such 
is the width of Israel from its inland bound- 
ary in the hills of Judea to Tel Aviv on 
the sea. 

After lunch we motored south from Jeru- 
salem to a frontier post on the edge of the 
so-called Gaza strip, a narrow slice of ter- 
ritory along the Mediterranean which holds 
200,000 Arab refugees from Palestine. 

This is a tense area where recent frontier 
incidents have created the danger of war be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

Evening found us driving back along the 
coast to Tel Aviv, where we arrived around 
9 o’clock. 

Thus in 1 day of leisurely driving, inter- 
rupted by long talks with Jewish leaders and 
officials like Maj. E, L. M. Burns, of Canada, 
Chief of the United Nations Truce Commis- 
sion, and a visit to the troubled border, we 
have covered almost half of the country. 

In yesterday’s article I related the details 
of the friendly talk I had in Tel Aviv with 
Defense Minister Ben-Gurion about Israel's 
future. 

My meeting in Jerusalem with Prime Min- 
ister Sharett was something of a surprise. 
I had been led to believe that Ben-Gurion 
was the firebrand and Sharett a more mod- 
erate member of the present government. 

In fact, Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt's 
Premier, conveyed that impression during my 
talk with him in Cairo last week. 

Nasser said he felt Ben-Gurion was in- 
clined to pursue a policy of force in respect 
to the neighboring Arab states, whereas Sha- 
rett apparently favored a policy which would 
lead the Arabs to think there was no danger 
from Israel. 

However, in contrast with the mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken attitude which Ben- 
Gurion had shown in his conversation with 
me, I found Sharett peppery, jumpy, and 
almost irritable. He was suffering from a 
cold and that may have been the reason. 


DOUBTS SOLUTION 


Sharett was quite annoyed with the refusal 
of Egypt to agree to high-level talks to seek 
a@ solution of the frontier problem. 

With regard to Nasser’s proposal for estab- 
lishment of a demilitarized zone in the Gaza 
area, Sharett said: 

“We did not reject it. This does not obli- 
gate us to its acceptance. We think it not 
only would not solve the problem, but would 
create a worse problem. 

“It would leave the field free for bands 
to infiltrate. It would create a vacuum and 
make such a demilitarized zone a happy 
hunting ground for the Arabs. 

“We have proposed establishment of a 
mined zone, which would be patrolled by 
both sides.” 

URGES CONFERENCE 


Sharett said if Egypt really wanted peace 
with Israel, Nasser would accept the proposal 
for a high-level meeting. He added: 

“If representatives of both governments 
would sit down at the conference table with 
a United Nations representative, we could 
thrash this thing out. But the actions of 
the Egyptian Government indicate they don’t 
want peace with us.” 

What Sharett had to say about the fron- 
tier situation seemed realistic, but I thought 
he was a little unrealistic about the reasons 
he gave as to the advantages the United 
States would derive from conclusion of a 
mutual defense treaty with Israel. 

I think the American people would under- 
stand it if they were told Israel wanted us 
to help protect them militarily against the 
danger of another Arab attack, but I don’t 
believe they will accept the argument that 
the United States would receive advantages 
from a mutual defense pact with this little 
nation. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the last in a series of five arti- 
cles written by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., during his recent visit to 
Israel. I am pleased to commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

It appeared in the June 24, 1955, issue 
of the New York Journal-American: 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, JR., WRITES FROM 

Tet Aviv: ISRAEL DESTINED To LEAD MIDDLE 

East 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Tet Aviv, June 23.—At the conclusion of 
this brief visit to the Near East, I am in- 
clined to think that Israel, if it continues 
to receive financial aid from world Jewry 
and continues itself in peace for the next 
10 or 20 years, will eventually emerge as the 
leading nation of this area. 

The more I have seen of the vitality and 
progressive spirit of the people of this tiny 
Jewish state, in comparison with the back- 
wardness in some neighboring nations, the 
more convinced I have become that Israel 
will lead the way on development of the 
Middle East. 

For example, one of the distressing sights 
to be seen in Jordan, especially around Jeru- 
salem, is the arid land. There is mile after 
mile of barren surface that looks as though 
some giant hand had plucked away the trees 
and vegetation and scattered the topsoil, 
exposing white, dry rocks. 

This must be typical of the land in this 
area, I thought. Yet just over a ridge, in 
Israel, I found the land dotted with trees 
and green cultivated plots. 

As I drove through the country, areas cov- 
ered with brown soil were pointed out to me 
which, I was told, had been just as bare as 
the land I had seen in Jordan. 

Today, thanks to reforestation, irrigation, 
intelligent planning, and, above all, hard 
work, the land of Israel is beginning to 
bloom. 

People who can perform a virtual miracle 
with mother earth will likely become the 
dominant influence in this area in the fu- 
ture, especially when they include, as they 
already do, idealistic pioneers from many 
different parts of the world, including 
Asiatics. 

It is true, of course, that Israel has re- 
ceived during the past 7 years much greater 
financial aid from abroad than any neigh- 
boring Arab State. World Jewry poured vast 
sums of money into this little State to keep 
it going, especially in the face of the Arab 
economic blockade against it. American aid, 
private and governmental, is estimated to 
have totaled around $900 million. 

In contrast, the United States has given 
only $40 million to the new military regime 
in Egypt, which, under the well-intentioned 
leadership of Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, is 
striving to bring that poverty-stricken coun- 
try of 20 million people out of its primitive 
past with a far-reaching modernization pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless, one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that if the same amount of money 
had been given to some of Israel’s neighbors 
the results would not have been as impres- 
sive as they are here in Israel. 

The reason being that since 1948, since 
1948, when the Jewish national home was 
established, a million energetic, intelligent 
Jewish immigrants, imbued with the will to 
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work and the fervor of fanatics, have come 
to this little country. 


EXEMPLIFIES COURAGE 


The courageous and enterprising spirit of 
these people is exemplified by the frontier 
village of Nahal Oz. I visited this tiny 
settlement on the edge of the Gaza strip 
tinderbox area of border friction between 
Israel and Egypt. 

It was from this region that Israeli troops 
recently conducted a raid against the Egyp- 
tian military position which Defense Minister 
Ben-Gurion frankly admitted to me was 
intended as a reprisal for provocative attacks 
by Arabs against Israel. Thirty-two Egyptian 
soldiers were killed in the raid. 

Nahal Oz is inhabited by youths ranging 
in age from 19 to 22. They include 27 young 
women. This settlement was established 3 
years ago as an outpost to protect the 
border region. Young men and women 
drafted for military service were asked to 
volunteer for this dangerous post. 

At the end of their military service, which 
lasted 2', years for the men and 2 years 
for the women, they had the choice of re- 
maining to guard the frontier and develop 
a settlement or of returning to their homes 
in safer area. All of the youths decided to 
remain. They are members of an organiza- 
tion called the Fighting Pioneer Youth. 

Approaching the village by car, we came 
to a country road on which there was a sign 
marked, “frontier, danger.” We drove on 
through ploughed fields to a barbed-wire 
road block and then turned into the village. 

It looked like a Hollywood setting for a 
wild west frontier town. There were half a 
dozen wooden shacks and a sheltered stock- 
yard with several houses and a few cows. 

The sun was setting as we arrived and a 
cool breeze blew in from the sea. I caught a 
glimpse of youthful figures huddled around 
the door to one of the shacks. A youth in 
khaki shorts and dangling shirt was playing 
a harmonica. 

In the distance I noticed another figure 
emerging from the fields with something on 
his shoulder. Through field glasses I saw 
that the thing on his shoulder was a bazooka. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


“through my mind flashed the line of 
Thomas Gray's Elegy about the farmer home- 
ward bound, plodding his weary way, but 
for the life of me I couldn't remember any 
reference to a bazooka. 

While scanning the shacks I caught sight 
of another suntanned youngsters in bath- 
ing trunks. Beneath his arn was a rifle, 
while through the half opened door of one 
of the shacks I could see a machinegun 
leaning across a bed. 

These youths were the vanguard of a 
nation in the making. 

The director of the camp, a lean, bronzed 
youngster of 21, named Odden Levin, told 
me that 2 weeks ago an Egyptian artillery 
post, which could be seen on a hill not 
far away, had shelled the village, but that 
no one was hurt, not even the 2-year-old 
tot I saw scampering around, the child of 
1 of the 9 married couples in the settlement. 

“Until recently,” Levin said, “we had fre- 
quent infiltrations by Arab refugees. Last 
year they cost us 8 percent of our crops. 
They would come at night and steal the 
crops. 

“We shot 3 or 4 of them but they still 
came, until our soldiers raided the Egyptian 
military post. Since then, none have both- 
ered us. I guess they are afraid to come 
now.” 

The visit to that frontier settlement was 
one of the most fascinating experiences of 
my trip to Israel. 

STRIKING CONTRAST 


It was in striking contrast with the nor- 
malcy of Tel Aviv and especially the comfort 
of the new Dan Hotel in which this dis- 
patch is being written. 
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Speaking of hotels, I started this journe 
in the Near East by attending the inaugura, 
tion of the new Hilton Hotel in Istanbul 
and ended it today with attendance at the 
opening of Tel Aviv’s newest, the Accadia _ 

Though smaller, it compares very favee. 
ably with Conrad Hilton’s latest tourist 
temple. In fact, it was patterned after 
his very successful one in the Caribbean 
From what Mr. Hilton told me, if the Ac. 
cadia enjoys the same success it wil] do all 
right. 

I recommend that you visit this most in. 
teresting part of the world. : 

Now, from my sixth floor room in Tel 
Aviv’s Dan Hotel, overlooking this brilliant 
corner of the Mediterranean, we are of for 
Athens, Greece. 3 





Still Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
propriation authorization is misleading, 
Section 12 of the bill reported by the 
committee contains an appropriation 
authorization of “such sums as may be 
required to carry out the purposes of this 
act but not to exceed $760 million.” This 
implies that such sum is sufficient to 
construct the projects authorized by the 
act. In fact, according to the Reclama- 
tion Bureau figures contained in the 
hearings, an additional $173,468,300 
would be required to construct the au- 
thorize features, bringing the total sum 
to $933,468,000. 

In view of the notoriously inadequate 
estimates made in the past by the Bu- 
reau, it is a very good possibility that 
ultimate costs for these features alone 
will be well over $1 billion. 

In any event, it should be thoroughly 
understood that the figure used in the 
bill will not, according to Bureau esti- 
mates, construct this project. Instead 
of $760 million, the actual figure is $933 
million, or, if a lower Curecanti should 
be constructed—either is authorized by 
the bill—the cost would be $894 million. 
Here are the figures taken from those 
supplied by the Bureau at pages 647 
of the hearings. The projects here ac- 
counted for are only those named 4% 
authorized in section 1 of the bill: 
$304, 356, 300 
970, 000 


11 participating projects_----- 
Gien Canzgon DQM... .cscecsccco 21, 


Miaming Gorge... anncnincccieese 82, 942, 00 
Navaho (dam and reservoir : 
IY  ciniclaccenidaiien ak ee 36, 400, 000 
Curecanti (940,000 acre-feet). 49, 305, 000 
I i care eal ee 894, 273, 300 
Curecanti (modified plan)---- 88, 500, 000 
Rl ea 933, 468, 300 
Actually, the project development 


sought to be authorized by the pill is 
just the starter for some 34 or more 
storage and reclamation projects specill- 
cally named, contemplated, and desis- 
nated in House Document No. 364 as the 
upper Colorado River storage project 








1950 


jnvolving @ construction cost of $1.6 bil- 
ion at least, or over twice the amount 
of the appropriation set forth in the 
House bill. The figure of $760 million 
in the House bill is an attempt to hide 
from Congress the true cost of the 
development, 





Four Chaplains’ Memorial Fountain To Be 
Dedicated on September 25, 1955, at 2 
p. m., at National Memorial Park, Falls 


Church, Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
decade ago, during World War II, that 
four chaplains of the United States Army, 
Lts. John Patrick Washington, a Cath- 
olic priest, from Newark, N. J.; Alexander 
D. Goode, a Jewish Rabbi, from Temple 
Beth Israel, York, Pa.; Clark V. Poling, a 
Baptist minister from Schenectady, N. Y., 
and George L. Fox, a Methodist minister 
from Vermont, in a spirit of unity and 
sacrifice, gave up their lifejackets and 
went down on the torpedoed steamship 
Dorchester. 

On September 25, 1955, at 2 p. m., the 
first large permanent memorial in the 
Washington area to these four brave 
men of God—the Four Chaplains’ Me- 
morial Fountain—will be dedicated, with 
appropriate ceremonies, at National Me- 
morial Park, Lee Highway, Falls Church, 
Va. 

Commissioned 3 years ago by Mr. Rob- 
ert F. Marlowe, president of National 
Memorial Park, at a cost of $50,000, the 
Four Chaplains’ Memorial Fountain was 
designed and created by the well-known 
sculptor, Constantino Nivola, of New 
York, and the prominent Washington 
architect, Walter Marlowe. 

Set against dense green trees, the Four 
Chaplains’ Memorial Fountain consists 
of a great ship, 22 by 24 feet, of rein- 
forced white concrete, arising as if in its 
final moment from a large four-pointed, 
star-shaped pool. Twenty-four jets of 
water pour from the keel of the vessel 
into the large pool, cascading as if a 
whirlpool into a smaller oval pool below. 
Hovering an inch above the water are 
four panels, joined at right angles, each 


portraying a significant facet of each 
of the four men’s faiths. 

The dedication of the Four Chaplains’ 
Memorial Fountain is under the auspices 


of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and has the 
active cooperation and participation of 
the armed services, veterans’ organiza- 
lions, religious groups, and many other 
community organizations. The United 
States Army Band will present a concert 
and Dr. Daniel A. Poling, prominent 
churchman, will speak. 

A highlight of the program will be the 
Presentation of the four chaplains’ award 
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to a chaplain of the Navy and Air Force 
who best exemplifies the spirit of the 
service. This is an annual award pre- 
sented by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

The united strength of all faiths, the 
devotion and sacrifice of men of God, 
whose leadership has made our country 
strong, symbolized in the Four Chap- 
lains’ Memorial Fountain at National 
Memorial Park, deserves the complete 
endorsement of the community. 

As is inscribed on the Four Chaplains’ 
Memorial Fountain— 

The four chaplains have not gone, for they 
won immortality through the simple dignity 
of faith. Their courage is its own poet, its 
own praise. 

Greater love hath no man than this, thata 


man lay down his life for his friends. 
(John 15: 13.) 





Beloved Italian Prelate-Founder Hailed 
as Friend of Immigrants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address by Archbishop 
Cushing on the 50th anniversary of the 
death of Bishop John Baptist Scalabrini, 
founder of the Pious Society of the Mis- 
sionaries of St. Charles: 

The commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of John Baptist Scalabrini, 
founder of the Pious Society of St. Charles, 
is most timely. It comes at a moment in 
history that confirms the religious, social, 
and political ideals of this outstanding 
churchman. 

As we read the bishop’s life and study his 
achievements we come in contact with a 
prelate of burning zeal who made the in- 
fluence of his faith felt in every field of 
human endeavor. Everywhere and always 
he was a courageous and genial pioneer. 


FAR AHEAD 


His life story began at Fino Mornasco, 
Como, where he was born on July 8, 1839. 
It ended on June 1, 1905, at Piacenza. It 
is the story of a never-ending outburst of 
new initiatives, studies, prepared, and exe- 
cuted in perfect harmony against great op- 
position and any doubts which might arise 
among individuals or among groups more 
or less conservative or reactionary. 


Even as a young student he showed his 
inveterate, independent personality. During 
these years he lifted up his voice openly 
in praise of religion and gave of.his time to 
the teaching of the catechism, while others 
boasted of their anticlericalism and gloried 
in calling themselves free thinkers. He went 
further and decided to join the ranks of the 
priesthood, which was not a very popular 
vocation in his day. 

As parish priest, as rector of a seminary, 
and bishop, he proved himself a servant of 
God with great vision and courage who 
brought forth a constructive program against 
the enemies of the church and in behalf of 
the education and sanctity of the people. 
He was far ahead of his time. His works 
were many, heroic, amazing. No field of 
activity was neglected by him and no work 
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was too small or too great for his extraordi- 
nary talents. 4 

He conducted catechism classes and re- 
formed this all-important work of religious 
instruction; he wrote textbooks for the edu- 
cation of the youth; he trained teachers; 
edited a magazine; he organized national 
cathechetical congresses, and he encouraged 
men of strong faith and great integrity to 
enter the political arena. 


IMMIGRANT AID 


The most outstanding among the social 
and religious accomplishment of this dy- 
namic bishop was his work in behalf of the 
Italian immigrants. 

With a truly apostolic mind and heart 
he soon saw that his mission was not only 
to the people of his diocese but to those 
who were leaving his diocese and every dio- 
cese in Italy to cross the seas for the bet- 
terment of their economic condition. He 
perhaps more than any other figure must 
stand as the symbol of the concern and so- 
licitude of the church in the mother country 
for her children scattered throughout the 
world. 

Today the missionaries of Bishop Scala- 
brini work among the Italians in North and 
South America, Australia, and in almost all 
the countries of Western Europe. In their 
seminaries of Italy, the United States, and 
Brazil, more than 1,000 students are now 
preparing themselves for the religious and 
social assistance of tomorrow's immigrants. 

Added to all of these efforts, Bishop Scala- 
brini, more than any other person, was the 
man who was finally successful in persuad- 
ing St. Frances Cabrini to go to America, 
there to give courage to the Italian immi- 
grants who had been neglected for many 
years. It was Bishop Scalabrini who begged 
Mother Cabrini to rush to the assistance 
of his missionaries working in New York; 
it was he who asked for and obtained Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s invitation to her to go to 
New York. Finally, it was he who begged 
Leo XIII to order her to go west and not east 
as she had wished. 

But this saintly bishop was not content 
to send his priests and his Sisters out among 
the immigrants. He himself followed them 
to America. In 1901 he sailed for the United 
States, where he visited all of the Italian 
colonies and where he was welcomed in tri- 
umph. He discussed the immigration prob- 
lem with local bishops and also with the 
President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who received him in private con- 
ference at the White House. In 1904 he 
again set out from Italy. This time he 
went to Brazil and to the Argentine. The 
hardships of this last trip, where he traveled 
for miles on horseback shortened his life. 


JOURNEY’S END 


On his return to Italy, he barely had the 
time to prepare a lengthy report of his visits 
to the Americas for St. Pius X who had re- 
quested it. 

He had come to the end of his laborious 
journey. On June 1, 1905, Ascension Day, 
God called this servant home. The servant of 
God could well say that he had personally 
fulfilled the mandate he had given his mis- 
sionaries: 

‘“‘Wherever there be an Italian immigrant, 
take to him the comfort of the faith and the 
smile of his native land.” 

I have often spoken of the spiritual empire 
which under God’s providence was carved 
out by the emigrants of Irish descent in the 
English-speaking world. With the great bar- 
rier of language as a hurdle, the Italians 
have carved out for themselves a similar em- 
pire of the spirit in North and South America 
and in distant Australia. It is well that we 
should pause to pay special tribute to this 
phase of the life of Bishop Scalabrini and to 
the Italian emigrants today. 

The beginning years of this century saw 
what had been previously a relatively small 
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trickle turn into the full tide of Italian emi- 
gration. Where before there had been thou- 
sands, there were now tens and hundreds 
of thousands who each year left the Italian 
homeland to make for themselves new ca- 
reers in the lands of promise. It was at this 
time in 1905, a half century ago, when the 
work of Bishop Scalabrini was finding its 
complete justification and its plans were be- 
ginning to find their ripe fruition, that God 
in His all-wise providence brought him back 
home for eternal rest. We meet today to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of his 
passing not in terms of the grief that must 
have overtaken the members of his religious 
family and indeed the church universal 50 
years ago. We meet rather in thanksgiving 
to Almighty God that Bishop Scalabrini’s 
works have followed him so that he lives 
today with the souls of a myriad of Italian 
immigrants, who far from their native Italy 
were nonetheless aided to preserve and 
strengthen their faith by the work of the 
Pious Society of St. Charles, the priestly sons 
of Bishop Scalabrini. 


MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


Almost from the beginning of what we 
know as the history of the West, Italy has 
sent to the far corners of the world her most 
precious possession, her children. The roads 
which in their vast network interlaced all 
the lands about the Mediterranean and 
united them in that unity which made it 
possible for the Romans to think of the Med- 
iterranean as their sea, bore upon them not 
alone the legionnaires of Caesar’s conquests. 
They were the means of travel, too, for hun- 
dreds of thousands of Roman citizens who 
took up their life and work in France, Portu- 
gal, Spain, and Britain and so many other 
places which today have as their common 
bond the fact that they were members of the 
Roman Empire and heard together the 
Gospel preached to them by the See of Rome. 

In every age Italy has parted with her 
children because the azure sky and the tur- 
quoise blue of the Mediterranean and the 
stark grandeur of the Apennines have not 
sufficed to make up her lack of material re- 
sources. As they left Italy, they brought to 
each new land from the land of their origins 
some precious gift. In more ancient times 
it was the Roman sense of the majesty of 
law, which was the ordered understanding 
of the duties of man to himself and society 
codified by the great Roman jurists. In later 
Gays it was, together with the law, the mes- 
sage and faith of Christ brought to Rome by 
St. Peter and St. Paul and professed by 
countless witnesses whose names are written 
in the book of life. 

In this land of ours before the First World 
War the magnificent words of Emma Lazarus 
at the base of the Statue of Liberty were 
taken in their fullest meaning by the people 
of this country and we could truly say: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free 

Send these, the homeless, 
to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


tempest-tossed 


In these days Italy sent us in abundance 
her children who have enriched the life of 
this Nation beyond measure. They came in 
tremendous numbers to a land which gave 
them at best a grudging welcome. They 
came, moreover, with their thrift, their in- 
dustry, and their sense of destiny which 
has always inshpired Italian colonization 
throughout the centuries. In particular, 
they were prepared to see themselves grow 
rich and successful and esteemed in their 
children rather than in themselves. For 
their children they were prepared to make 
every sacrifice, and the warm sense of family 
that the Italian people brought to us con- 
stitutes a debt that we shall not soon repay. 

In this emigration and with it and in 
planning far ahead of it stood the priests of 
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the Pious Society of St. Charles, called 
affectionately from the name of their found- 
er, the Scalabrini Fathers. To no group do 
the Italo-Americans, today so successful, to- 
day so completely accepted by their fellow- 
citizens, owe more than to this dedicated 
band whose post is always in the forefront 
of emigration from Italy. They have kept 
the Italian people close to Almighty God 
and His altar, and they have kept them close 
to the sweet patronage of the dear Mother of 
God, who has been to them in time of tribu- 
lation such a source of strength and help. 


EMIGRATION CRISIS 


It is well for us as we commemorate this 
anniversary to ask ourselves whether we still 
make sufficiently possible that emigration 
from other lands to our own which would 
seem to be indicated by the law of God. 
There is a fruitful cross-pollination of cul- 
ture which takes place whenever the strain 
of a vigorous people is added to the life of 
America. 

I think that all too little noticed was a 
pastoral letter issued 2 years ago by the 
bishops of Australia in which they set forth 
that the earth had been made by God for all 
His children, and that if Australia were not 
prepared to bring in the numbers that could 
profit by the vacant land available, it should 
be thrown open without any discrimination 
to settlement by the teeming masses of Asia, 
the land poor, the hungry, and dispossessed 
of mankind. 

This may well have seemed a radical note 
to strike. Yet it was the only thing that 
could be said that would be in keeping with 
the Christian Gospel. I was happy to note 
that shortly afterward the non-Catholic 
Christian leaders of Australia identified 
themselves with the stand of the Catholic 
bishops. They, too, agreed that since the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
and He has made it for man’s use, man can- 
not in any given century, for whatever rea- 
son, narrow or restrict the use of the earth's 
abundance to a selected few. 

Even if my voice be a lone one, I feel that 
I must ask how in Christian conscience we 
shall be able to justify before the Lord of 
heaven and earth the self-righteousness that 
has led us to make of America an exclusive 
preserve for those whom we esteem to be 
the well born. This has been called, and 
with more than little reason, a people’s cen- 
tury. The accusation of the uprooted peoples 
of the world will forever condemn us, if we 
are not prepared to extend once more what 
was the glory of America’s past, the torch 
of liberty enlightening the world and the 
sincere handclasp of welcome to the stranger 
at our gates. 


SCALABRINI FATHERS 


You who are familiar with the work of the 
Scalabrini Fathers know how quickly and 
easily Italian people have become assimilated 
to the main stream of American life, while 
at the same time preserving all the best fea- 
tures of their specifically Italian culture. 
The same is true of all the peoples whose 
cultural diversity could be the greatest asset 
of the land we love. Bishop Scalabrini was 
not given by Almighty God length of years 
to see the fulfillment of his hopes in the 
establishment of the Pious Society of St. 
Charles and the Missionary Sisters of St. 
Charles, but we have seen it and rejoiced in 
it. Now, if we are to follow in his tradition, 
we must dream our dreams of what can be 
done to make his dreams come to greater 
realization. 

Today in many parts of the world the 
Scalabrini Fathers are carrying on the work 
foreseen for them by their great founder. 
In Latin America there is hardly a nation 
which has not opened the doors of its hos- 
pitality to Italian immigrants and by so do- 
ing has invited the presence and the labors 
of these devoted men of God. In human 


affairs we often hear the expression that any 
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great institution is only the lengtheneg 
shadow of one great man. This we cannot 
say about the work of God because in qj} of 
those who do His work He seeks only instry 
ments for the fulfillment of His providence c 

May we not say however that the times and 
the circumstances called out for that Vision 
which Bishop Scalabrini possessed, in which 
he foresaw the needs of immigrants, the m 
important of these being the presery 
of their spiritual inheritance. “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” The preser- 
vation of the faith of those who came to the 
New World come from the Old is perhaps 
the most important labor undertaken in this 
century. 

There is so much of a natural tendency to 
concentrate on material success, that there 
must be voices which speak clearly and sure. 
ly of the things of eternity, the values which 
are not measured by any yardstick of time. 
The greatest force in the world is an idea, 
and the greatest idea that the world has 
known is the word of God made man for our 
salvation. To keep this idea always to the 
forefront, with soft insistence, in season and 
out of season, in all patience and doctrine, 
has been the task of apostolic souls since the 
day of Pentecost. It is a work that will 
always be needed so long as the world finds 
in Christ and His cross contradiction and 
not salvation. 


BROTHERS IN CHRIST 


How we could wish that there were a hun- 
dred apostles like Bishop Scalabrint. How 
many have come to this land from Catholic 
Europe and fallen into a laxness and indif- 
ference which might have been avoided if 
some one were at hand to say the word of 
truth and light. They have need to know, 
those who come to our shores, that there is 
one God here as there and that His law is 
universal. It is not changed or mitigated 
by prosperity. It does not shift with the 
worldly success of those who have once 
known God and His truth. There is but 
one God of all, rich to all those who call 
upon Him. 

Those whom we welcome to America t0day 
have been tried in the crucible of suffering 
and persecution and want. They are the 
strangers to whom now God wishes us to 
give the best of welcomes and a share in our 
hearts’ love. Their children and ours will 
walk together as those born free, but they 
will walk more surely and unitedly as they 
have the remembrance that, when their 
parents of this generation met, they met 4s 
friends and brothers in Christ. 

It is not easly for a nation or a people to 
bid farewell to so many of the best of its 
children as perforce Italy has done and for 
the foreseeable future will have to do. If 
the farewell good wishes that they receive 
and the spiritual help that is theirs from the 
homeland is matched by our generous wel- 
come and an invitation to union with us in 
prayer, we shall have built a bridge across 
the ocean which will be forever the sign of 
our unity in Christ by whom all walls of 
division have been broken down. 


Ost 
ation 





Panama-United States Treaty of 
Understanding and Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article whica 
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tly appeared in newspapers in the 
eae Canal Zone, both of which dis- 
cuss in some detail the various ramifica- 
tions of the United States-Panama 


Treaty: 
CLUBHOUSE, COMMISSARY Prices TO CLIMB— 


HosPITAL, SCHOOL, ELECTRIC POWER HIKES 

Atso LIKELY 

Part of anticlpated Panama Canal Com- 
pany deficits of $1,906,000 for Fiscal Year 1956 
and something which may well be in the 
vicinity of $2,970,000 for Fiscal Year 1957 
are to be met by increases in the prices of 
goods and services furnished by the com- 
pany to pancanal employees and to those of 
other United States Federal agencies on the 
isthmus. 

The four fields in which increases are sure 
to come are rent, electric power rates, com- 
misary prices and service center prices. 
Rent raises have already been announced. 

Other increases may come in hospital and 
school charges. 

Through the possibility of toll increases 
has been mentioned in congressional hear- 
ings, neither the Governor nor the Canal 
poard of directors have made known any 
project they may have to up tolls. 

While the bulk of the anticipated deficits 

is expected to be met by a revision of former 
income and expenditure estimates in various 
it is certain that an appreciable 
yf the large sums will have to be borne 
loyees. 
! tance, the Commissary Division, 
among others, will have to pass along the 
cost ef the recently authorized 744-cent pay 
increase for Federal workers on its staff. 

The imminence of higher zone living costs 
was revealed in a recent Panama Canal cir- 
) high-level personnel whose responsi- 
bilities include supervising the fiscal affairs 
of various divisions. 

The measures and sums listed in the cir- 
cular, for the present, amount in effect to no 

suggestions. The executives con- 
ve the right to suggest other means 

1 the same economic ends. 
anticipated deficits for fiscal 1956 and 
apparently the difference between 

» anticipated income from all sources— 
neluding tolls and tolls credits on govern- 
ment shij and the expense of operating 
1, plus a fixed percentage of net gain 
which the canal must turn in to the United 
States Treasury. 
percentage is an arbitrary figure set 
annually by the Treasury, based on an aver- 
age the rates of all the Government's 

tstanding bonds. The figure has risen 

11.75 percent for 1952 to 2.48 percent for 

For the past 10 days or more the plan in- 
volving increased cost burden for employees 
has been causing quiet consternation in cir- 
cies where it became known. 

However, the largest lump sum of increased 
‘ome it is planned to produce from a single 
source 1s $400,000 each year from the hos- 
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__ The employee will not pay directly for all 
oO’ this. Armed services are expected to as- 
sume some of the burden. 

Prit ate patients, including retired employ- 
‘S Who enter the hospital from Panama, will 


“most surely have their rates increased. 
But 


e 


‘he employee rate is expected to jump, 
The Commissary Division, which would 
*rwise be expected to produce $650,000 in 

” Zain for fiscal year 1956, will have to ante 
“P an additional $125,000 profit this year, 
4s the plan stands. 


For fiscal year 1957 1t would normally be 
‘pected to produce $410,000 net gain, but 
m ist make up another $100,000. 

Restaur ints (service centers) are expected 
cvies otSe Prices by 1 percent to produce an 
«o, 529,000 net gain for fiscal year 1956, 
$24,000 for fiscal year 1957, 
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In the rents picture, the 7 percent cut- 
back which operated for some months has 
been reduced under the plan to 3 or 4 per- 
cent. This is expected to produce $88,000 
additional for this year, $87,000 for fiscal 
year 1957. 

Electric current would go up, too. The 
sale of such current is expected to produce 
an additional $87,000 for each fiscal year. To 
do this a 6-percent raise in price will be 
necessary. What part of this percentage 
would be borne by the employees and what 
part by other consumers on the zone is not 
known. 

The schools division is expected to produce 
an additional $50,000 for each year. Pre- 
sumably this will mean a rate hike for tui- 
tion students in the Canal Zone schools. 





Over 300 Patriotic Citizens of 23d District, 
California, Honor House Un-American 
Activities Committee at Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present for 
the information of yourself and all my 
colleagues in this great legislative body 
the text and content of a very lovely din- 
ner on Wednesday, June 29, 1955, at 
Downey, Calif., in the great 23d Distric 
which I am representing this my fifth 
term in Congress. 

In addition to what appears on the face 
of the program hereinafter set forth, 
please be informed on account of the in- 
ability of Hon. Epwin E. WI LIs, of Loui- 
siana, to be present at the recent Los 
Angeles hearings, Hon. MorcaNn MOULDER, 
of Missouri, took his place. 


I know you will be pleased to learn that 
more than 300 citizens were seated at the 
beautifully decorated tables honoring 
this subcommittee. 


The program follows: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1955, DOWNEY WOMAN'S 
CLUB, DOWNEY, CALIF. 
TWENTY-THIRD DISTRICT COMMUNITY LEADERS 

HONOR CONGRESSMAN CLYDE DOYLE, 23D DIS- 

TRICT, AND HIS COLLEAGUES ON THE HOUSE 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES SUBCOMMITTEE, 

HON. GORDON H. SCHERER, OF OHIO; HON. 

EDWIN E. WILLIS, OF LOUISIANA; HON. DONALD 

L. JACKSON, OF CALIFORNIA 

Frank S. Tavenner, legal counsel. 

William Wheeler, staff member. 

In session in Los Angeles, Calif., 
27-30, 1955. 

HONORARY SPONSORING COMMITTEE 

Cochairman: Mayor Richard W. Stephens, 
Huntington Park; Edmund F. Shaheen, 
Compton. 

Richard Adams, community leader, Bell 
Gardens; Elton Allen, president, chamber 
of commerce, Huntington Park; Ellis C. All- 
scp, civic leader, Maywood; 

Harry E. Billings, businessman, Compton; 
Claud Black, district governor of Rotary, 
Downey; Samuel Block, attorney, Compton; 
Frank G. Bonnelli, State assemblyman, 52d 
District; Judge A. D. Boone, municipal judge, 
Downey; Francis J. Bradley, city treasurer, 
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Huntington Park; Leonard F. Brown, city 
councilman, Bell; Percy Bruner, mayor, Lyn- 
wood; Frank G. Bussing, mayor, Compton; 
James G. Butler, city attorney, Compton; 
Judge Roberta Butzbaugh, municipal judge, 
Bellflower; 

Frederick Cade, businessman, Downey; 
Gerald L. Chapman, city treasurer, Compton; 
Delwin M. Clawson, city councilman, Comp- 
ton; Henry Clemens, representative, AFL; 
Del W. Cox, city councilman, Huntington 
Park; Phil Cote, businessman, Bellflower; 

Vincent Dalsimer, attorney, Bellfiower; 
Howard Day, businessman, Compton; Peter 
De Bruyn, community leader, Paramount; 
Milo Dellman, city councilman, South Gate; 
Judge Ralph C. Dills, municipal judge, 
Compton; Judge Donald Dunbar, municipal 
judge, Compton; James W. Duncan, presi- 
dent, chamber of commerce, Lynwood; 

Eugene R. Erickson, assistant director, 
Rancho Los Amigos; Rev. Sutton O. J. Evans, 
community leader, Watts; George Evans, city 
councilman, Compton; Morris Ewing, com- 
munity leader, Willowbrook; 

Supervisor John Anson Ford, Los Angeles 
County; Armand Francis, president, chamber 
of commerce, Downey; Doyle Frazier, presi- 
dent, chamber of commerce, Bell Gardens; 
Jack L. Freeman, civic leader, Maywood; 

Sam Gendel, businessman, Vernon; James 
V. Gibson, mayor, Bell; Walter Giles, com- 
munity leader, Watts; Mrs. Ruby Godbey, 
national chaplain, VFW Auxiliary; Mrs. Gene 
Gross, chamber of commerce, Bell Gardens; 
John C. Gutting, police chief, City of South 
Gate; 

Mrs. Ruth Haggarty, professional leader, 
Downey; Supervisor Kenneth H. Hahn, Los 
Angeles County; Edward Hardwick, attorney, 
community leader, Watts; Russell Hardy, 
city councilman, South Gate; F. C. Hemphill, 
superintendent, Compton High School; Dr. 
Wm. Hendricks, community leader, Willow- 
brook; Phil Howser, businessman, Maywood; 
R. E. Hutchinson, councilman, South Gate; 

William K. Ingram, police chief, Compton; 

Dr. Taylor M. Joyner, principal, South Gate 
High School; Mrs. Cora Johnson, community 
leader, Watts; 

Vernon Kilpatrick, State assemblyman, 
55th District; 

Supervisor Herbert C. Legg, Los Angeles 
County; B. J. Little, city councilman, Comp- 
ton; George R. Loftus, businessman, Comp- 
ton; Albert T. Lunceford, representative, 
Greater Los Angeles CIO; 

Harry Mathews, businessman, Compton; 
Paul Martin, president, Compton Junior Col- 
lege; Wendell Martin, community leader, 
Bellflower; C. D. Mosier, president, chamber 
of commerce, Paramount; : 

Frank Nimocks, attorney, Downey; Ray 
Nortvect, community leader, Bell Gardens; 
Dr. Parke C. Oliver, principal, Bell Gardens 
High School; 

D. D. ‘“‘Bud”’ Pearson, city councilman, Lyn- 
wood; Lewis Parson, fire chief, Compton; 
Charles Peckinpaugh, mayor, South Gate; 
Herbert C. Peiffer, city clerk, South Gate; 
Guy E. Peterson, fire chief, South Gate; Wil- 
liam H. Poole, city clerk, Bell; Carley V. 
Porter, State assemblyman, 69th District; 

Donald D. Reber, superintendent of 
schools, Lynwood; Newt N. Reeves, council- 
man, Huntington Park; Robert Robertiello, 
attorney, Bell Gardens; George B. Roberts, 
representative, CIO; Jack Robinson, super- 
intendent of schools, Paramount; Jesse L. 
Robinson, community leader, Compton; Leo 
Rule, businessman, Compton; Fred Russell, 
businessman, South Gate; 

Isaac Shakarian, community leader, Dow- 
ney; Clifford F. Shambaugh, superintendent 
of schools, Downey; Fred Shuey, president, 
Los Nietos Valley Shrine Club; Reno H. Sir- 
rine, businessman, Downey; Col. C. S. Smith, 
publisher, Compton; Mrs. Reba Studebaker, 
community leader, Hollydale; 

John M. Taylor, president, chamber of 
commerce, South Gate; Al Terrence, busi- 
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nessman, Huntington Park; Robert J. 
Thomas, director, Rancho Los Amigos; Mrs. 
Ardelia B. Tibby, superintendent of schools, 
Compton; Donald Tierney, community lead- 
er, Bellflower; James O. Tucker, community 
leader, Hollydale; Edd Tunks, businessman, 
Downey; 

Peter Van Horsen, community leader, Bell- 
flower; 

Mrs. Arlylillian Walker, community leader, 
Watts; Roy Weatherby, businessman, South 
Gate; Carroll Weberg, District Governor of 
Lions; Leland Weaver, city councilman, 
South Gate; George Willson, city council- 
man, Huntington Park; Floyd A. Wilson, 
businessman, Bellflower; 

Ned Young, veteran leader, Downey. 

PROGRAM 


(Richard W. Stephens, M. C., mayor, city of 
Huntington Park) 

Rev. Rodney V. Cogs- 
well, minister, 
First Presbyterian 
Church of Downey. 


Invocation 


The National Anthem. 

Pledge of allegiance. Judge Harry R. Si- 
mon, judge, mu- 
nicipal court, 
Huntington Park. 

Dick Schofield, pro- 
gram director, 
KXLA, Pasadena. 

Introductions, head Dick Schofield. 
table. 

Remarks 


Dinner 


bicinincmeeeninnats Mrs. Ardella B. Tibby, 
elementary school 
super intendent, 
Compton. 

Introduction of Con- Edmund F. Shaheen, 
gressman DOYLE. president, cham- 
ber of commerce, 
Compton. 

Hon. CLypE DOYLE. 
Hon. Gorvon H. 
ScHERER, of Ohio. 
Hon. Epwin E. Wr- 
Lis, of Louisiana. 
Hon. DONALD L. JacK- 

son, of California. 
NS I visit viacteenigincanits Noel Boggs Trio. 
Radio broadcast -- ~~ KXLA, Pasadena. 


Thursday, June 30, 1955, 9 p. m. 


DD itinerant 





A Stone Curtain Threatens Park 
Expansion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, for years 
members of the southern California 
water lobby have thoughtfully held the 
coats of conservationists who would fight 
the Echo Dam phase of the Colorado 
River storage project. Now that the 
Echo Park feature of the project, the 
target of the conservation groups, has 
been eliminated from the House bill, the 
southern California water lobby is using 
every device to incite these same conser- 
vation groups into a battle against the 
entire project. 

The reason advanced for these tactics 
is that proponents might somehow 
“sneak” the Echo Park unit into the bill. 
This is ridiculous, because nothing can 
be added to a House bill without knowl- 
edge and approval from the House. 
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Unfortunately a few conservationist 
leaders—chiefiy the professional paid 
secretary—have, for some reason, gone 
along with the strategy of the southern 
California water lobby. 

I use the word “unfortunately” ad- 
visedly, because by doing this—by at- 
tacking the entire project—these few 
conservationists are showing an incon- 
sistent attitude, a lack of good faith, and 
lending credence to what some of us have 
charged all along—that these groups 
have been and are the tools, unwitting or 
otherwise, of the southern California 
water lobby. 

More than that, by casting stones 
against the entire project because they 
once objected to a single unit, these few 
conservationists are building a barrier 
that will jeopardize expansion of our 
park and monument system in the fu- 
ture. I predict that the “barrier of 
stone” built as a result of these tactics 
will prove detrimental in the long run to 
the conservationists and their goals. 

Specifically what do you think will 
happen when we have proposals in the 
future for expansion of a national park 
or monument, or when someone proposes 
a new park or monument in the West? 
I will tell you what will happen. The 
people of the area concerned will rise up 
in wrath to oppose such a proposal. 

If a few professional “conservation- 
ists” can recklessly and willfully oppose 
the development of an entire region— 
one-twelfth of the United States—on an 
issue which ‘no longer exists, the people 
of that region may easily be prejudiced 
against the entire conservationist move- 
ment. 


When the conservationists opposed 
building Echo Park Dam within Dino- 
saur National Monument, we could 
respect their views and their principles, 
even though we differed with their in- 
terpretation of the facts. But when the 
conservationists succeed in their cam- 
paign to have Echo Park Dam elimi- 
nated from the over-all project, and then 
turn to attack the entire project, we can 
only interpret it as a headstrong deter- 
mination to impose their will on the Na- 
tion. The few professional spokesmen 
who are doing this are thus threatening 
to defeat the legitimate and laudable 
aims of all the genuine conservationists 
in the Nation. 

These are the questions that will be 
asked whenever a park or monument ex- 
pansion is proposed. The tactics of a 
few today will jeopardize true conserva- 
tion in the future. 

I might add that there are many areas 
in the West that will be great new rec- 
reation areas for the entire Nation to 
enjoy, areas that will be the new monu- 
ments and parks of the future as our 
Nation grows in size, ability to travel 
and in desire to see and appreciate the 
wonders of our great land. There are 
a number of such areas in the upper 
basin States, but the people concerned 
will rightfully ask, what will happen 20 
years from now in that very “preserved” 
area? 

The stone curtain has been erected so 
high, the sanctity so absolute, that all 
perspective has been lost. When an en- 
tire vital project is opposed because of 
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one controversial unit which has in fag; 
been deleted, then the people of the wes, 
naturally fear for their future. 

My constituents point with scorn at 
the tactic of opposing an entire foyy. 
State development that will aid millions 
of people, including the entire Navaho 
tribe, because some conservationists 
once saw something they didn’t like in 
one phase of that development. 

As a sincere advocate of conservation 
I urge these groups to support the Colo. 
rado River storage project. As it is out. 
lined in the House bill, it is a conseryg. 
tion measure of the greatest magnitude. 

Let’s have no more of these feeble ey. 
cuses, as manufactured by the southern 
California water lobby, that Congress. 
men should vote against this bill because 
something might be added without their 
knowledge. Let’s face the facts, not the 
phantoms. 

True conservation is embodied in every 
paragraph of H. R. 3383, and I sincerely 
urge your support of it. 





Highway Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on May 4 of 
this year, at the request of the New Eng- 
land governors, several of the Members 
of Congress from New England conferred 
with the Honorable Christian A. Herter, 
Governor of Massachusetts; Hon. Dennis 
J. Roberts, Governor of Rhode Island; 
Hon. Abraham Ribicoff, Governor of 
Connecticut, together with F. D. Merrill, 
of New Hampshire, first vice president 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and John A. Volpe, of 
Massachusetts, vice president, region 1, 
of the same association, in reference to 
the Federal highway program. 

The governors’ group, together with 
Mr. Merrill, who is commissioner of the 
department of public works and high- 
ways in New Hampshire, and Mr. Volpe, 
the commissioner of the department of 
public works in Massachusetts, stressed 
the importance of the passage of the 
so-called Clay bill and their opposition 
to the so-called Gore bill. I have com- 
municated with both of these officials 
for their comments on H. R. 7072, the 
Fallon proposal. I am pleased to submit 
for the consideration of the Membe!s 
their replies, which include the recom- 
mendations and suggestions of Col- 
missioners Merrill and Volpe. 

The letters follow: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
Boston, July 18, 1909 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
Member of the United States Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: This is in reply ” 
your letter requesting my comments OP H. R. 
7072, a highway bill introduced by Rept 
sentative FaALLon, of Maryland. 
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rhis bill is very favorable in many respects. 

1. It provides more money than the Gore 
pill (S. 1048). 

9 It distributes the interstate money on 
the pasis of need rather than by an arbi- 
trary formula. The “needs” basis will per- 
mit M issachusetts to complete its inter- 
tate system by 1968. Therefore, we are very 
eric in favor of this section of the bill. 

3 The methods proposed to finance the 
pill appear to be reasonable and we have no 
objection to these recommendations. 

4. Section 7 of this bill states that 50 per- 
cent of the cost of relocating utility facili- 
ties may be paid for from the Federal funds 
in those States where the entire relocation 
cost is required to be borne by the utility 
company. This applies to Massachusetts and 
we are opposed to this section. We are cur- 
rently engaged in @ multi-million-dollar 
nighway program in Boston, Worcester, and 
Springfield. We plan to expand our pro- 
gram and construct similar highways in 
Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Fall River, New 


Bedford, and Taunton. The highways being 

planned in most cases will be on the Federal- 

aid system and will therefore be eligible 
yr Federal funds. 


our experience in Boston and other 
the cost of relocating utility 
facilities is very expensive and the permis- 

legislation contained in this bill for 
payment of such work would consider- 
y diminish the amount available for this 

y work. 

At the present time, all utility facilities 
in Massachusetts are within the highway 
location by sufferance and the owners of 
ilities are required to pay the total 


, From 


large cities, 






cost of relocation when highway improve- 
ments are made. We would like to see this 
section deleted from the bill. 

Section 11 pertains to the Davis-Bacon 


Act of August 3, 1935, which is relative to the 
minimum-wage law. We believe that this 
secti uld be deleted from the bill and 
that the labor laws of the individual States 


should apply 


The administration bill S. 1160 carried a 
provision whereby those States which had 
recently constructed sections of the inter- 


tem in their States to the required 
ndards should be reimbursed for the 
This bill nor the Gore bill (S. 1048) 
such provisions for reimbursement, 
ich a feature would be very favorable 
to Massachusetts inasmuch as we have spent 


gram to improve our main roads and most 
oi these are on the interstate system. 
I have made estimates of the amounts 
which Massachusetts would re- 
ve by this bill and I am pleased to in- 
that we can easily meet the match- 
julrements. 
I trust that this letter will be helpful to 
1 In understanding our reaction to the 
H. R. 7072. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Commissioner, 





\TE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WoRKS AND HIGHWAYS, 
Concord, July 6, 1955. 
MAS J. LANE, 
> of Representatives, 
"7 Washington, D. C. 
5 VEAR Mr. LANE: It was most kind of you 
"cad me the copy of H.R, 7072. My quick 
S Of this bill is: 
a Provides an excellent highway pro- 
aoe Details which will 
~ssaCnusetts are: 

: ~» Goes not have the reimbursement 
eee a. or interstate roads already con- 
esas as provided for in the bipartisan 
ime, I believe this feature was really 
s : int to Massachusetts and that they 

~s MSU alse the elimination. 


Hon. Tr 
Ho 


analy 


possibly concern 
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(b) It adds Federal control to several fea- 
tures which have always been State matters. 
These are: Labor provisions (inclusive of 
Davis-Bacon Act); utility reimbursements 
(which may be contrary to existing State 
laws); vehicle weights. 

In my judgment, it is far superior to the 
Senate bill. The tax increases and matters 
noted above are probably all controversial 
ones, but the good judgment of the Con- 
gress will be able to resolve these points. 
From a practical viewpoint, H. R. 7072 ap- 
pears to provide substantially the program 
almost every group has asked for. It is, 
therefore, essentially different from the bi- 
partisan proposal only in methods of financ- 
ing. The bipartisan bill was a deficit- 
financing proposition, while H. R. 7072 is on 
a@ pay-as-you-go basis. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANK D. MERRILL, 
Commissioner. 





Whatever Ezra Wants the Farmer Gets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a copy 
of a letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson written by Mr. G. B. 
Palmer, of Greenbush, Va. 

In the light of Mr. Benson’s apparent 
determination to take the part of the 
middleman over that of the farmer, I 
believe Mr. Palmer’s letter is a concise 
and unanswerable statement of the un- 
fairness implicit in the attitude of an 
official whose sworn duty is to protect 
and advance the welfare of American 
agriculture. 

The letter follows: 

GREENBUSH, VA., July 15, 1955. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agri 'ture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I read in the paper 
today that the President, Mr. Eisenhower, 
in his message vetoing the repeal of the 
guessing games played by the Department of 
Agriculture in apples, made the statement, 
“I cannot see how the apple farmers will be 
helped if the Agricultural Department’s 
analysis and publication of price trends are 
cut off.” If anybody but the President of 
the United States had made that statement, 
the answer would have been that he did not 
have brains enough to see it. 

I will further quote a July 1 newspaper, 
“Pig population promises consumer lower 
pork prices. Farm experts look for prices 
to tumble when the bumper pig crop starts 
to market in a month or so. Federal market 
men forecast * © *.” 

If you had some lean Yorkshire pigs ready 
for market the end of August or the first of 
September, would you appreciate this pat on 
the back by the Department of Agriculture? 

Whether the subject is apples, pigs, or 
promegranates, actions by the administra- 
tion which tend to weaken the farmers’ mar- 
ket, of which this is an example, may pass 
unchallenged but, from the President's 
statement it is quite apparent that he did 
have the capacity to think up the veto idea. 
Do I do you an injustice, sir, when I assume 
that it must have been on your advice? 

At times it becomes difficult to account for 
the thinking and actions of those in high 
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office. On this particular subject, it might 
be a fair question to ask whether the sym- 
pathies of the Secretary of Agriculture are 
with the farmer or with the buyer? 

There are times when, if we give those who 
are supposed to act for us credit for honor- 
able intentions, it leaves but one alternative 
to account for what happens—stupidity. 

G. B. PALMER. 





Big Unions and Big Business Squeeze 
Out Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting excerpts from the testimony 
of Mr. George Romney, president of 
American Motors Corp., which company 
manufactures the Nash and Hudson au- 
tomobiles in Kenosha and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. Romney points out that present- 
day labor leaders are excelerating the 
concentration of great economic power 
in giant business and industrial corpo- 
rations. 


Mr. Speaker, I doubt that the union 
workers employed at American Motors in 
Kenosha, Wis., are aware that Walter 
Reuther has set a pattern with the Big 
Three in the automobile industry, by 
which he is actually undermining their 
jobs. This is a serious matter and my 
constituents should fully understand the 
implications involved in the present 
trend toward the concentration of busi- 
ness and industrial concerns that will 
ultimately liquidate small businesses. 
The American Motors Corp. is small 
compared with the Big Three in that 
field, yet it is producing what I consider 
to be the finest automobile on the Ameri- 
can highways today. 


We must keep this great industry com- 
petitive and thereby insure jobs for the 
workers and a continuation of small 
business. 

This article containing excerpts of Mr. 
Romney’s testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly appeared in the June issue 
of the New Republican. 

The article follows: 

The concentration of great economic power 
in large corporations which dominate a 
market and in a labor organization embrac- 
ing in its membership substantially all em- 
ployees in a given industry, places such cor- 
porations in a peculiarly favorable role in 
the market place. 

In the automobile industry where style is 
a primary sales tool, public acceptance of a 
styling approach can be achieved by the 
sheer impact of product volume. 

“Sin, seen too often; too familiar with its 
face, 

Is first endured, then pitied, 
braced.” 


then em- 


Familiarity helps to shape styling prefer- 
ence, and styling innovations undertaken by 
a@ company doing 50 percent of the business 
are more certain of public acceptance than 
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equally good or better innovations by smaller 
firms. 

It is not impossible now for the bigger 
companies to duplicate a smaller company’s 
product improvement and, through sheer 
volume merchandise it as a big company 
innovation. 

The domination of advertising and news 
media contributes to this acceptance even to 
the point where improvements of question- 
able consumer value can become a must in 
the products of all other companies. 

For instance, General Motors spent $32,- 
944,248 in newspaper advertising in 1953, 
while Nash spent $2,318,764 and Hudson 
spent $3,221,918. In 1954 GM increased its 
advertising expenditure 13.5 percent to $37,- 
391,415. 

But the outstanding example of the ad- 
vantage of mere bigness is in the body tool- 
ing cost. It is the largest single cost in an 
automobile, and one which has increased 4 
or 5 times since World War II. 

A complete body for a single plant pro- 
duction costs $20 million in tooling. The 
larger the number of cars, the lower is the 
tooling cost per unit. However, the tre- 
mendous production volumes of the Big 
Three are not required to achieve optimum 
cost results in the auto industry. 

I would like to say that despite all these 
competitive hardships from the Big Three, 
they have not reached their present positions 
through practices or policies that are, in and 
of themselves, subject to the criticism of 
competitors or customers. 

The UAW-CIO has contributed to the tre- 
mendous advantage in the automotive field 
of the Big Three. 

The concentration of great economic power 
in large corporations has been made even 
more favorable because of the union's past 
unwillingness to enter into agreements de- 
signed to deal with the particular economic 
factors affecting the smaller manufacturers. 

American Motors pays higher wages than 
any one of the Big Three, and some of our 
fringe benefits are just now getting to the 
Ford workers. 

It is our intention to insist vigorously on 
coliective bargaining this year that is based 
on the economic facts of American Motors 
and not of Ford or General Motors. 

We know that if the union will bargain 
on the facts and not on the basis of sheer 
power, the results will eliminate the com- 
petitive advantage that has been enjoyed 
by GM and Ford in this area of cost. 

We are hopeful that the union will recog- 
nize this approach as being in the interest 
of its American Motors members. 

The question is whether all in the auto in- 
dustry can keep up with the most profitable. 
Can we all live on the same scale as the 
Rockefellers? 

Industrywide bargaining? It could push 
us in the direction of cartelism or national- 
ization of industry. 

Such a course would lead to an economic 
leveling on the highest plane, or the lowest, 
or a midpoint balance. 

We would not have had the $5 a day wage 
in the industry, as pioneered by Ford, if 
there had been industrywide bargaining, 
and probably not today’s supplemental un- 
employment compensation, 

Others in the industry would not have 
gone along with it, and it would not have 
come about. 

I oppose a course which I think tends 
toward a greater concentration of economic 
power in this country. 
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What American Help Has Meant to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Abba Eban, Ambassador from Israel, 
has called to my attention an editorial 
in a special July 4 edition of the Jerusa- 
lem Post in which appreciation is shown 
by the people of Israel for American 
grants and technical assistance. 

I think this supplement is well worth 
the reading of all Members of this body. 
It will dispel the doubts of many that 
American aid to foreign countries is 
wasted and unappreciated. Taking 
Israel as a case in point, 4 years of tech- 
nical and economic assistance have con- 
tributed to the great progress made there 
in farming, housing, power, industry, 
and roads, all which are increasing the 
living standards of the people of this 
new country. Those who have visited 
Israel say a miracle has been wrought in 
a few short years. Thousands of dis- 
placed persons have been settled, various 
projects were planned and executed. 
The nation has become one of diligent, 
hard-working citizens who carry on 
their drive of self-sufficiency. 

The builders of Israel will be the first 
to recognize the necessity of outside aid 
such as that given by the United States. 
In good time all United States assistance 
will cease as its purpose will have been 
served. The faith of the dynamic peo- 
ple of Israel will nevertheless continue 
to make their land one of prosperity. 
America should be proud of its part in 
making this a reality. 

The editorial follows: 

WuHaT AMERICAN HELP HAS MEANT 
(By Economist) 

It is only when we pause to reflect that 
we fully appreciate the extent of the United 
States contribution to the economic devel- 
opment of Israel. There have been contri- 
butions of individual United States citizens, 
predominantly but not exclusively Jewish, 
to the United Jewish Appeal, to other insti- 
tutions and agencies working or supporting 
work in Israel, to individuals, friends, and 
relatives living in Israel and through pur- 
chases of bonds of the Government of Israel. 
Aside from all this, however, has been the 
economic assistance extended by the Ameri- 
can people through their Government. This 
assistance so thoroughly permeates the econ- 
omy that we tend to lose sight of the extent 
to which our economic life is based on it, 
and of the extent to which its continuation 
will be necessary until Israel achieves a posi- 
tion of economic independence, 

The simple listing is impressive. The first 
Export-Import Bank loan of $100 million, in 
January 1949, went a long way toward sup- 
plying the construction equipment, the in- 
dustrial equipment, the trucks, the pumps, 
pipes, tractors, farm implements and other 
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materials necessary for the launching of 
new agricultural settlements and the exten, 
sion of existing ones and other goods Which 
were desperately needed by the State to 
provide housing and opportunities for work 
for the waves of immigrants flowing to the 
country. Other resources available to the 
State had to be used, first of all to provide 
food, clothing, and other elementa) neces. 
sities. Without the Export-Import Bank 
loan the expansion of productive facilities 
would have come a good deal harder. The 
second Export-Import Bank loan in 195}, o 
$35 million contributed greatly to the con. 
tinuation of the program of irrigation and 
agricultural development. In 1951-52, th» 
first grant-in-aid was made in the amount of 
$63.5 million. Each year since that date 
successive grants have been made totaling 
all told, by June 30, 1955, $226 million, Ths 
United States Government has also solq to 
Israel, at nominal cost, very substantial sup. 
plies of milk powder, egg powder, potatoes 
butter, cheese, peanuts, and other food com: 
modities. More recently the United States 
Government extended a long-term loan of 
$13 million to the Israel Government for the 
purchase of additional surplus food com. 
modities, partly to make up for losses sys. 
tained during the last winter's drought. The 
special feature which distinguishes this loan 
from others is that it is repayable not only 
over a very long-term period, but also in 
Israel pounds instead of in United States 
dollars. 

From the beginning of the grant-in-aiq 
program, there has been the accompany- 
ing program of technical assistance. Meas- 
ured in dollars, this has amounted, up to 
June 30, 1955, to some $5 million. Expressed 
in what in this case are more meaningful 
terms, the contribution of technical knowl- 
edge and experience to Israel's young indus- 
try, agriculture, government, and other ac- 
tivities, the value of this assistance cannot 
be measured but is unquestionably far 
greater than its cost to the United Stat 
Government. The same type of technical 
assistance has been extended by the United 
States Government through the agency of 
the U. N. and its specialized agencies. Here, 
too, the value to Israel is not to be measured 








in money. The United States has also made 
available in exchange for Israel pounds 
American books, periodicals, and phonograph 
records. 


Within the past few weeks, the United 
States Government has concluded an agree. 
ment with the Government of Israel under 
the terms of which it will supply fissionable 
materials and related equipment, intorma- 
tion, and knowledge accumulated in the past 
few years so that Israel may move ahead with 
research toward peacetime uses for atomic 
energy. 

In the past 7 years, Israel's import sul- 
plus, financed by gifts, loans, German repa- 
rations and private investment has amoul ted 
to a total of aproximately $1,750,000,000, 4 
litle more than $1,000 for every man, woman, 
and child here. The greatest part of {his 
has come from the United States. +H¢ 
United States Government itself has net 
vided approximately #400 million or almost 
one-fourth of the total. It is not to min 
mize aid from other sources, nor of C0 
the achievement of citizens of Israel them- 
selves, to say that without American aid 
living standards in Israel today would be 
far below their present levels, the numbel 
employed in useful and productive work 
would be far smaller, if in each of the ye? 
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e inde 
ae with some $60 million less of im- 


orted goods. We still have a long way, 
eobably an even longer way to go before 
ee reach a position of self-support. In 
1954 we still earned only one-third or slightly 
jess of the goods and services we imported. 
We still required and used gifts and loans 
aooregating about $200 million in that year. 
ir is no easy task to achieve the 50 to 70 
percent increase in our production and the 
manifold increase in the export of what we 
srodtice that will be required if we are to 
ae for the imports we need to live and to 
continue our development. Assistance from 
abroad and from the United States Govern- 
ment will continue to be necessary for some 
vears to come and in large amounts al- 
though we expect and believe that we can 
move toward the eventual elimination of 
this aid. We trust that the United States 
Government itself shares our view. We know 
that it shares our objective. The recent dis- 
cussions with respect to the development of 
the water resources of the Jordan River sys- 
tem seem to us to indicate clearly American 
readiness to continue to supply the assist- 
ance we 80 vitally need if we are to achieve 
our common goal. 

Economic assistance by one government to 
another, contrary to some opinions, is no 
new phenomenon in world history. What 
is new and what is the special contribution 
of the United States to relations between 
peoples is the extension of such assistance 
without intervention in the political life and 
affairs of the country assisted and without 
an abridgment of the political independence 
of these countries. We have seen this new 
process at work in the relations between the 
United States and Israel. What is also new 
is the use of assistance for such planned 
construction, humanitarian and positive pur- 
poses as in Israel in the last 6 years. This 
isan achievement for which the Government 
of Israel can claim credit. 

JERUSALEM, July 4, 1955. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Minnesota? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there are 
more than 20 million acres of undevel- 
oped fertile land in the humid areas of 
the United States which can be developed 
by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Minnesota has more 
than 874,000 acres waiting to be brought 
into agricultural production, when and 
if needed 


The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre, 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project. 
The Congress might as well appropri- 
ale money to grow bananas on Pikes 


Peak as to approve -the upper Colorado 
wver project. 
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pendence we had been forced to LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLeE 44, SecrION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’cleock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
n‘shed the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The, Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIonaL REcOrD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rrecorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 














Southern Oregon Shakespearean Festival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


IN THE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President 
“The play's the thing,” in Ashland, as 
the southern Oregon community begins 
its 20th-year production of its renowned 
Shakespearean Festival. Drama lovers 
from throughout the West flock to Ash- 
jand, and the quality of the Shakespear- 


ean production is recognized by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. with a coast-to- 
coast broadcast from the festival stage, 
which is also broadcast to our Armed 
Forces overseas, 

Shakespeare is produced in a near-au- 


thentic replica of Elizabethan London’s 
Fortune Theater in a simple and colorful 
setting in famed Lithia Park. Four plays 
will be staged this year during August. 

With a seattering of professional ac- 


tors, the casts are made up primarily of 
college students from many parts of the 


country, some faculty members of South- 
ern Oregon College of Education, and 
townspeople and are under the able di- 


rection of Prof. Angus Bowner. Sub- 
stantial business and professional people, 
who see the festival as a valuable com- 
munity asset, compose the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an excellent article on 
the Shakespeare Festival at Ashland by 
John Armstrong which appeared in the 
Portland Oregonian of Sunday, July 10, 
1955, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHAKESPEARE PaCKs THEM IN 
(By John Armstrong) 

re veteran Rogue River Valley lumber- 
Slightly puzzled by the whole ex- 
perience. “It was my wife’s idea, buying 
those first season tickets. I just went along 
— her to see one play, figuring once would 
ye eNOU 

“Funny thing, though, I’ve been back 10 
or 11 t since then. You know, I kind 
ol get out of those plays.” 

Not an untypical reaction among the resi- 
dents the Ashland area, and such faint 
aise coming from the rank and file sounds 
‘er to actors and directors of the 
Kespearean Festival than the rave 
plaudits of experienced drama critics. 
lion of sorts has been taking place 
> quiet little southern Oregon city, 
the first performances of festival play- 
i Lithia Park 20 years ago. Things have 
Nange much that the No. 1 summertime 
the town’s small fry now is not 
mes or fishing, but going up to the 


in thi ( 


nort 
por for 


Appendix 


old Chautauqua shell in Lithia Park each 
afternoon to watch the actors rehearse. 

Ashlanders no longer are bothered by, but 
rather are proud of, the yearly influx of tal- 
ented, and sometimes eccentric, outsiders. 
And the conventional minded no longer are 
upset by the sight of thespians ambling along 
Main Street in their affectedly sloppy, off- 
stage garb, with unshorn hair and beards 
(grown intentionally for the roles they play) 
blowing in the breeze. 

They know what magic these unprepos- 
sessing characters can conjure on stage. 

Year after year, the packed houses to 
which Shakespeare is played are made up 
not only of dedicated drama lovers from as 
far away as San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
but first in attendance are repeat customers 
from the immediate area. 

And the festival association’s board of di- 
rectors is not composed of publicity-con- 
scious, pseudoculture seekers, but of sub- 
stantial business and professional people, 
who see in the Shakespeare Festival a valu- 
able community asset. 

Such backing may also have been attracted 
because the festival has operated in the black 
since its inception, yet has never carried on 
any fund drives. 

What’s the reason? Why has this pio- 
neering of a return to Shakespeare happened 
in little Ashland, instead of some large 
center of the arts? 


There’s a simple answer. The organizers, 
participants and customers of the Ashland 
Festival together have discovered that the 
Bard of Avon is downright entertaining, 
well able to compete with the best today’s 
playwrights have to offer, and yes, even the 
movies and TV. 

Over 300 years ago in England he wrote his 
plays to amuse, thrill and entertain, not just 
the social upper crust, but more especially 
the hoi polloi, often uneducated or illiterate, 
who paid their pittances for the privilege of 
standing in the pits and watching the drama 
unfold. 

Shakespeare wrote that his viewers might 
feel laughter, sympathy, fear and the other 
basic human emotions. Unfortunately, in 
the years since he wrote, scholars and ac- 
tors alike lost sight of these fundamentals. 
They preferred to think of him as primarily 
a philosopher writing with deep, hidden 
meanings. Generations of school children, 
forced to memorize his plays line for line, 
have been turned against him. Placed on 
the operating table in the college class room, 
he has been dissected and analyzed, cut in 
such small bits of meaning and interpreta- 
tion that Shakespeare the master entertainer 
has been lost. 

Some place along the line, the simple i6th 
century methods of staging disappeared, and 
the fast-moving action at which Shake- 
speare was so adept was lost in a welter of 
huge stages with vast unhandy sets and 
lengthy intermissions breaking up the con- 
tinuity of the plays. 

Now comes the Ashland renaissance, the 
return to basics, and once again “the play’s 
the thing.” In a picturesque amphitheater 
under the open sky, a near-authentic 
replica of Elizabethan London’s Fortune 
theater, the plays are staged in simple but 
colorful settings, without intermission or 
break (through a coffee bar is open at the 
rear of the theater throughout the perform- 
ance). 


SEVERAL STAGES USED 


The stage is built on two levels: a cur- 
tained inner stage above flanked by two case- 
ment windows through which action also can 
be played; a curtained inner stage below; the 
main stage flanked by two side stages; and 
a forestage which juts out into the audience. 

Action moves swiftly from area to area, or 
can be played in two places simultaneously. 

Carried along without any interruptions 
in the mood and tempo of the play, be it 
humorous or tragic, the audience literally 
loses itself. Dialog that seemed in your 
schooldays involved and often confusing, 
here becomes quite simple and takes on 
meaning. 

Even without hearing the speech, the color 
of the costuming, the pageantry and by- 
play, the always fluid action, ranging from 
exciting swordplay to slapstick comedy, 
strike a responsive audience chord. This, 
doubtless, explains why children, unable to 
follow the lines, still find the plays enter- 
taining. 

The August-long Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival is rated by the Oregon State high- 
way commission as the No. 2 tourist 
attraction in the State, a far step from the 
first 3-day, 2-play fete held in 1935. 

Founder Angus Bowmer, professor of Eng- 
lish at Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, sole producer, and director during the 
festival’s early years, now has 4 play di- 
rectors, 2 technical directors, a costumer, 
director of publicity, educational director, 
musical director, and general manager to 
assist him. 

This is no small-time operation. The new 
theater, built to replace the original plant 
which burned in 1940, is a $100,000 structure. 
Modern stage lighting equipment valued at 
$25,000; costumes and properties worth 
$18,000; 1,000 new elevated seats, offset for 
unobstructed viewing and costing $18,000; 
a 1955 budget of $37,000—all these spell 
prosperity. 

Such prosperity is healthy prosperity, for 
98 percent of the festival theater’s revenue 
comes from box office and programs. 

A number of interested patrons have con- 
tributed to the new seats and provided 
scholarships for deserving actors who are 
unable to pay their own expenses of partici- 
pating in the festival. Authentic Eliza- 
bethan music had become a part of the festi- 
val through a 5-year grant for a musical 
director, provided by a California man. Lo- 
cal merchants buy advertising in the pro- 
gram. 

In its early day, many local people took 
roles in the plays, but it was only natural 
that is the festival’s national reputation in- 
creased, more and more outsiders garnered 
the choice parts. 

Today the casts are made up mostly of col- 
lege students from many parts of the coun- 
try, bent on careers of teaching or commu- 
nity theater; some college faculty members 
and a sprinkling of professional actors. A 
few townspeople also appear. 

Townspeople still perform yeoman service 
in the information booth, backstage and 
landscaping and caring for the theater 
grounds. 

Prestige has accrued. Stanford University 
offers a field course in Shakespeare at the 
festival for graduate and undergraduate 
credit. The National Broadcasting Co. each 
year carriers a coast-to-coast production 
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from the festival stage, a broadcast that 
also goes to the Armed Forces overseas. 

As othen Shakespeare festivals and thea- 
ters have sprung up over the continent (and 
there are now 10), actors and directors from 
the Ashland Theater have gone to them to 
help direct and produce in the authentic 
tradition pioneered here in Oregon. 

This year, four plays to be staged during 
all of August, include: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Macbeth, All’s Well That Ends Well, 
and Henry VI, part 3. They will be produced 
in the order, starting August 1, a different 
play each night. A fifth play, Timon of 
Athens, will be produced on August 23, and 
30. Admissions run from $1.20 to $2.40. 

Further information or plays, tourist ac- 
commodations and ticket reservations may 
be obtained from the Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival Association, box 27, Ashland. 

Actually, this Shakespearean festival is 
one of those things that you almost have to 
tritely describe with “you have to see it to 
know what I mean.” The remarkable thing 
is, that once you've seen it, like the hard- 
headed lumberman, you will see what I mean, 
and you'll go back. 

My wife and I are going again this year. 
This time we'll take the children. 





Ann of Arkansas A. and M. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ann of Arkansas A. and M.” 
written by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., head 
of the Department of Education of the 
Arkansas A. and M. College. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ANN OF ARKANSAS A. AND M. 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., head, Depart- 
ment of Education, Arkansas A. and M. 
College) 


Ann came from a home that is above av- 
erage economically and educationally. It 
was normal to expect her to secure a college 
education under this favorable environment. 
The only questions were, where to go and 
what to select as a major. 

Cc. C. Smith, executive assistant to the 
president, first approached Ann concerning 
Arkansas A and M. College. He came to her 
home to discuss the subject, and before he 
departed the entire family was in the con- 
versation. Since Ann was the only child, the 
family was a small and happy one that en- 
joyed discussing family problems. 

Ann was going to college, but she desired 
to consider carefully all the factors before 
she made a selection. She recalled how much 
she had enjoyed a Christmas musical pro- 
gram at the First Presbyterian Church, that 
had been dircted by Prof. A. A. Harris and 
his wife, Mrs. Helen E. Harris. Since her 
father was a graduate of Ouachita College, 
she was interested in a college known for 
good music and where the religious atmos- 
phere existed. The Harris program thus was 
an important factor in her later decision. 

Sophia Sue Harper, assistant professor of 
education and art, gave an art exhibit to a 
club in which Arn’s mother was a member. 
Again, Ann was favorably impressed and this 
became the third important factor in her 
selection of a college. 
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Ann can still recall Miss Harper’s points in 
this address. They were: (1) Know the 
materials, prices, and places to buy the arti- 
cles; (2) know the recipes made with mate- 
rials from the home for modeling purposes; 
(3) know how to use scrap materials; (4) 
know how to conduct an art program in the 
classrooom; (5) know how to care for art 
materials; (6) know how to do block letter- 
ing (both upper and lower-case letters); 
and (7) know something about how art can 
be used in the home, the school, the commu- 
nity, and for leisure time activities. This 
was much like one of her favorite TV pro- 
grams—Professor Fixum. 

President Horace E. Thompson had spoken 
in favor of a building program at the First 
Baptist Church, hence she knew Mr. Thomp- 
son before college began. They met the first 
day at the new Student Union Building. Mr. 
Thompson welcomed her to Arkansas A. and 
M. They visited and drank Coca-Cola and 
Ann semed to enjoy the experience as much 
as Herb Herrin would. She was impressed 
with the friendly atmosphere. 

Ann had selected a college but was still 
seeking a major. She contacted Leon V. 
Vawter, director of student affairs and guid- 
ance. After a series of tests and several con- 
ferences, her decision as to a major was easy. 
John Willis, Jr., associate director of guid- 
ance, and Miss Floy Ealey, dean of women, 
were able to aid her, too. 

While Ann had seriously considered re- 
ligious education as a major before entering 
college, she decided she would be satisfied 
by being just a good citizen. She found, 
however, that the college encouraged student 
religious organizations, both denominational 
and nondenominational. She became a close 
friend of Naomi Clifton, director of the 
B.S. U., and they spent hours together in the 
beautiful new building talking about re- 
ligion. She learned to minister to the needs 
of others, also. 


Ann became interested in several new 
courses in the division of teacher education, 
human behavior, personal welfare, human 
growth and development, introduction to 
philosophy, and school and community. All 
of these courses were new and she found 
great challenges in them. 


School and community particularly ap- 
pealed to her. Ann believed that all citizens 
interested in preserving and expanding the 
American public schools as a democratic in- 
stitution should be interested in the course. 
This was a general education course that had 
been developed through the cooperation of 
the divisions of teacher education and social 
science. She recently listed the points of 
this course in a discussion as: a careful con- 
sideration of the individual, social integra- 
tion, prejudice, democratic living in school, 
realization of worldwide interdependence, 
our common humanity, the value and under- 
standing of differences, the ideological con- 
flict, war, the United Nations, the Commis- 
sion of Human Rights, UNICEF, World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and UNESCO. 


Ann’s other favorite general education 
course is consumer problems. The course 
developed as a result of the two conferences 
of consultants in general education. The 
influence of Stephens College is noticeable 
here. 


General education is of vital concern to 
Ann, the faculty, and the students. “The 
philosophy of general education” and “gen- 
eral education as a pattern in our world” 
have become reality, with such favorites as 
Dr. Judson R. Butler, dean, college of gen- 
eral education, Boston University, and Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson of the University of Cali- 
fornia as consultants. “Methods of teaching 
and presenting general education subjects” is 
the current yearly subject. 

Ann seems to express a current feeling 
concerning general education, that it could 
become “general regulation.” This would be 
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possible if the majority definition of 
ter S. Monroe were altered. Then 5 
as President Charles W. El 
would have lived in vain. 

When Ann decided to enter teacher educa 
tion, she came across a series of new events 
She found that admission to courses in es 
cation does not necessarily constitute ad- 
mission to teacher training. Dr. H. K Moore, 
divisional chairman, the education facyjty 
the major professor, and the dean of the ol, 
lege acted favorably on her application and 
thus she had successfully passed 
ing process. 

Ann met with J. D. Moore and Sophia Sue 
Harper to determine whether to enter second. 
ary or elementary practice teaching Mr 
Moore has been in Peabody and Miss Harpe, 
at Ohio University studying modern trends 
She had decided to enter teacher education, 
she had ruled against entering the Ford pro. 
gram (even though Arkansas A. & M. had 
produced the most candidates and the first 
one to secure her master’s degree), she had 
the necessary academic average, and finally 
she selected secondary education, because 
she desired to teach biological courses. 

In considering her practice teaching experi. 
ences, Ann listed several points that were 
real to her. They were: (1)The frequent 
stimulating conferences with the cooperating 
teacher and surpervisor, (2) the thrill in 
learning how to keep an Arkansas school 
register correctly, (3) the observation of a 
successful hot-lunch program, (4) the load- 
ing and unloading of school buses and (5) 
getting acquainted with books, mauuals, 
pamphlets, charts, model, specimens, and 
other teaching tools. 

Ann recently remarked that two of the 
courses she still makes frequent references 
to are: Art and handicrafts, which was de- 
veloped by Miss Harper and E. Glazener, and 
health, safety, recreation, and hygiene, which 
was developed by Dr. John P. Dratz and W. 
C. Hobgood. 

Dean James H. Hutchinson met with Ann 
in the new library just before graduation. 
Ann discussed her future program and found 
a friendly college still interested in her. She 
departed with a determination to achieve 
success in her future. 

The college is interested in serving its 
students by reflecting the college commu- 
nity. The college cannot progress unless the 
patrons receive what they want and need. 
The college can impress the public schools by 
example. 

For the past 2 years J. E. P. Griner, direc- 
tor of extension, has promoted a graduate 
course each semester in cooperation with the 
University of Arkansas. Four such courses 
have been offered and now a new group of 
students started in September. Ann was in 
that group. She is teaching and attending 
the course each Monday night that the 
writer is teaching. She plans to secure the 
12 hours in the 2-year period and to attend 
the summer school of the University of Ar- 
kansas the next 2 summers and secure her 
master's degree in August 1956. 

Ann may be teaching in your s 
year. 


Dr. Wal. 
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Plan for Overseas Market for Anthracite 


Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the —- 
orp, I include the following lead aruc e 
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which appeared in the Scrantonian, 
‘eranton, Pa., Sunday, July 17, 1955, 
which narrates in some detail a plan 
devised by Mr. H. H. Shaver, vice presi- 
dent of the Hudson Coal Co., which would 
increase the sales of anthracite coal 
abroad: 

CoaL OFFICIAL Proposes Pitan To ExpPaNnp 


ANTHRACITE’S OVERSEAS MARKET—PREDICTS 
INCREASE IN SALES Ir UNITED STaTES WOULD 
SussIDIzE FUEL SHIPMENTS—HERBERT H. 
SHAVER HupsoN EXECUTIVE, OUTLINES PRO- 
GRAM 

(By Joseph X. Flannery) 

on Coal Co. official who recently 
rom a trip to England and several 
European nations has come up with a novel 
proposal that would expand the overseas 
market for anthracite. 

Herbert H. Shaver, 1622 Wyoming Avenue, 
yice president of the local coal firm, believes 
that if the United States would sudsidize the 

f shipping hard coal across the Atlan- 
millions of tons of fuel would be pur- 
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chased by the foreign nations. 

In addition to helping an American indus- 
try. the subsidy would deliver a blow to the 
Russian economy, for nations that are now 
puying coal from the U. S. S. R. would turn 
to the United States for their supply. 


Mr. Shaver has made his proposal unoffi- 
cially in industry circles, but he has no immi- 
nent plans for proposing it to the Govern- 
ment 

The facts behind the proposal are simple: 
England has a shortage of anthracite, but it 
cannot afford to pay United States prices 
for it. Aid from the United States Govern- 


ment in the form of a subsidy on shipping 
charges would make it possible for the Eng- 
lish to meet the price. 

The same facts are true of other West 
European nations, some of which are now 
buying anthracite from Russia. In return, 


the U. S. S. R. is obtaining strategic goods 
and machinery. 


This painful simplification of the facts 
doesn’t cover all the angles of the proposal. 
There are differences in the quality of coal 
and other obstacles which stand in the way 
of immediate opening of new markets for 
anthracite overseas 

ror instance, England has been a coal ex- 
porting nation for generations and her ports 
are equipped for loading the fuel on ships. 
But equipment for unloading coal is lacking 
and this would require an investment of 
millions of dollars. 

This situation has made it necessary in 
the past to reroute shipments of bituminous 
to Rotterdam and Antwerp, Holland, where 
unloading facilities are available. The coal 
was then placed on barges and towed across 
the English Channel. 


In England, coal is the only commodity 
that is still rationed. 

rhe consumer is allowed only approxi- 
mately 2'5 tons a year regardless of the size 
of the dwellings. 
_ Generally speaking, most English homes 
are heated by bituminous-burning fireplaces. 
Householders use what little anthacite they 
can obtain for cooking and for hot water. 
. oe anthracite supply that is used in Eng- 
a Is upplied by Welsh mines. This 

le: though it is in short supply—is of su- 
oa quality than American anthracite. 

ve ash content is about 5 percent, com- 
eared - between 9 and 10 percent in Ameri- 
: But because there is a shortage of the fuel 
eenend, ‘the difference in the ash con- 
a ildn’t make. much difference in the 

mand if the price was right. 
oun British Government has controlled 
a g in England since the labor govern- 
duties ary Attlee nationalized the in- 
Coal too, eS are regulated by the National 

‘al Board, which rules the industry with 


4 iron fist 


Mr. Shaver’s subsidy suggestion might in- 
fluence the National Coal Board's present 
negative stand on importing anthracite. 

The agency did import a total of 6 million 
tons of bituminous from the United States 
and European producers in 1954 at a cost of 
$20 million. This represented the difference 
between the cost of the imported coal and 
the cost of coal mined in the British Isles. 

Because the cost of importing anthracite 
would be even higher, the Coal Board has 
turned thumbs down on suggestions of turn- 
ing to the American market to purchase 
much needed hard coal. Too much spend- 
ing on importing coal would reduce Eng- 
land’s supply of American dollars and other 
imported goods would have to be cut to 
make up the difference. 

The Coal Board’s job is a difficult one, as 
events last week proved. The agency in- 
oreased the price of coal 18 percent and its 
action was attacked by Conservatives and 
Laborites alike. 

But the board said that the increase was 
made necessary by higher wages, losses on 
imported coal, the cost of its capital im- 
provement program and of its safety and 
health measures. 

A sidelight to the increase is that it im- 
proves the chances of the British eventual- 
ly turning to America to import anthracite. 
The jump in the price of the British domes- 
tic anthracite will narrow the gap between 
British and American fuel. A difference will 
still exist, however. 

Despite the shortage of anthracite in Eng- 
land, the nation still manages to export some 
of its domestic hard coal to Canada. This is 
done primarily to gain American dollar cred- 
its. And the coal that is exported is in sizes 
which the English market does not need. 

In turn, the coal is sold in Canada at about 
$1.50 a ton more than United States coal 
would cost because of the difference in qual- 
ity. The smaller ash content makes it a 
better buy. 

However, Mr. Shaver believes that a sub- 
sidy on shipping costs by the United States 
would result in the sale of at least a half- 
million tons of anthracite in England and 
between 3 and 5 million tons on the Conti- 
nent. 

He proposes that the Government pay be- 
tween $6 and $7 per ton to cover the shipping 
costs, thus putting the American anthracite 
in a position to compete favorably with coal 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The proposal is similar to one voiced in 
the past by United Mine Workers President 
John L. Lewis. However, Lewis wanted the 
United States to loan ships to the miners’ 
union to ship the coal abroad. 

One of the results of Mr. Shaver’s trip 
abroad was the possibility of selling some 
Hudson coal to wholesalers in Holland, where 
a shortage of anthracite also exists. 

The deal has not been concluded, but Mr. 
Shaver said that it involves mixing American 
and Dutch coal. The Dutch coal has a 
smaller ash content than American coal, so 
the mixture would reduce the difference in 
the two fuels. 

If the deal is completed, it will mark the 
first time in several years that the Hudson 
Coal Co: sold coal overseas. Yet, in 1952, 
250,000 tons were sold abroad by the firm. 


A United States subsidy on anthracite 
shipping charges would also open up an over- 
seas market in other nations on the Contin- 
ent, Mr. Shaver believes. Given the choice of 
buying the same product at an equal price 
from the United States or Russia, western 
European nations would buy from the United 
States, the Scranton man said. 

Mr. Shaver, who is general sales agent of 
the Hudson Coal Co., made the trip abroad 
with Harry B. Bartley, vice president of the 
Imperial Overseas Corp., a bituminous pro- 
ducing firm with headquarters in New York 
City and workings in central Pennsylvania. 
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The group also included 54 New Jersey coal 
retailers. 

In England, the Americans held a joint 
meeting with the executive committee of the 
Coal Merchants Federation of Great Britain. 

Later the two groups attended the annual 
meeting of the Coal Merchants Federation of 
Great Britain. The session was attended by 
more than 600 representatives of fuel dealers 
from the British Isles and members of the 
National Coal Board. The conclave was ad- 
dressed by Sir Brian Robertson, chief of the 
transportation division of the British Gov- 
ernment, and by Sir Hubert Houldsworth, 
chairman of the National Coal Board. 

The Americans also visited Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy before return- 
ing home. 





Address by Robegt I. Rogin at Cerebral 


Palsy Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a most informative 
address by Robert I. Rogin, president of 
United Cerebral Palsy. This national 
organization under Mr. Rogin’s leader- 
ship promotes research and rehabilita- 
tion in one of the dread diseases in the 
neurological group. Approximately 
550,000 persons in the United States are 
afflicted with cerebral palsy, 200,000 of 
whom are less than 21 years of age. The 
cost of maintaining these stricken citi- 
zens, borne by their relatives and friends, 
approximates $190 million per year. The 
income-tax loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment, by virtue of the fact that these 
persons are not gainfully employed, is 
estimated at $300 million per year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

In the world of today, we have become 
increasingly mindful of the fact that our 
welfare and security is related to’the degree 
with which other peoples have an under- 
standing of our democracy, our attitudes, 
and our practices as a nation. We have 
come to learn that wat others think of us, 
how they judge our actions and reactions 
deeply affect our essential security, our 
very survival in a world of conflicting phi- 
losophies. To make our position known and 
understood, our Government has established 
the Voice of America which beams to the 
rest of the world the meaning of America. 


SPREADING KNOWLEDGE 


Similarly, each of our affiliates—local, 
State, and national—serves as a voice of 
cerebral paisy. The future of cerebral palsy 
depends in large measure on the under- 
standing an knowledge which we pass on to 
our fellow citizens. The louder our voice, 
the greater will be the understanding by 
our fellow citizens, by Government, by pro- 
fessional groups, by employers, and by all 
the people sensitive to the needs of the 
handicapped. 

How are we fulfilling this function of be- 
ing the voice of cerebral palsy? To begin 
with, the mere fact that we exist, that there 
is an organization wholly devoted to cerebral 
palsy in your community, puts cerebral palsy 
on the map. You are, and hence people 
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are aware of you and are aware of the prob- 
lem. You have created visibility. You have 
stirred interest Millions today know the 
words “cerebral pal " who only a few years 


had never heard the term. A cause 
tukes on dimensions when it is associated 


With ah organization, 


rhe movie trailer the newspapers and 
mi: zine book telethons, the ragio, the 
whole complex of publicity mediums have 
pread the story of our cause and have given 
to the people of America a vivid recognizable 
awareness of the problem. 


PROMOTING ACTION 
But that is only the beginning. More im- 
rtant than what we say is what we do 


That is the acid test How are we meet- 


most effective symbol is the 
separately or as part of the 
the in-patient facilty, then 
school unit, the transportation 
facilities, either voluntary or commercial, 
the recreational center, the summer camp, 
the adult recreation center, the dental clinic, 
the resident care facilty, the vocational ad- 
visory and job-finding service, the psychi- 
atric counseling, the parent counseling. Not 
many affiliates have all of these facilitic 
but heartening progress is being made, re- 
sulting in everincreasing services All this 
will result in the improvement of the physi- 
cal, intellectual and social condition of the 
cerebral palsied. These services speak more 
eloquently than all of our words. They are 
the true voice of cerebral palsy, the voice 
which demonstrates most effectively to the 
public what their dollars are providing. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


We move on to another branch of our 
family—the State association. I conceive 
its major value to be in the field of legis- 
lation. The problem of cerebral palsy is 
too staggering to be solved by private funds 
alone. Government has a stake in the wel- 
fare of every citizen. The campaign to re- 
store every cerebral palsied to self-suffi- 
ciency must be a joint effort between Gov- 
ernment and private groups such as ours—a 
true partnership preserving the best fea- 
tures of private initiative and governmental 
responsibility. 

The State association does more. Some, 
as in New York, give grants for the train- 
ing of personnel. They make available the 
accumulated experience of all the affiliates 
within the area, so that the little brother 
may profit from the lessons learned by the 
older one in in true family fashion. Some 
provide special studies in the various areas, 
foster symposia, participate in the meetings 
of heaith and community councils and 
stimulate the State, health, education, and 
welfare departments to greater activity. 
They too are the voice of cerebral palsy. 





THP NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


And now we come to our national organi- 
zation. It is important to emphasize that 
you, each affiliate and each State organiza- 
tion are the national organization. Without 
the affiliates there can be no United Cerebral 
Palsy Association. Presisely because we are 
united, there is a national organization de- 
voted solely to cerebral palsy. The important 
word is “united.” Because our problem is 
nationwide, because it transcends city and 
State lines, because many of the solutions 
can be approached only on a national level, 
UCPA became an inevitable necessity. To my 
mind, the primary function of national is 
research. If we are to achieve our ultimate 
goal—the conquest of cerebral palsy—it must 
come through organized research. Discover- 
ing the cause, prevention and cure of cerebral 
palsy is not a local problem. Grants must be 
made without regard to geography or local 
pride. It must be a coordinated national 
effort to avoid wasteful duplication and to 
achieve the maximum results. 
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A UNITED VOICE 

So it is with legislation, with program 
planning, with the training of personnel— 
doctors, therapists, teachers, vocational guid- 
ance counselors, with the development of 
proper teaching techniques. You have seen 
the results, the studies going on in universi- 
ties and hospitals throughout the land, the 
increasing grants given by Congress for the 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 


ness, the stream of booklets issued by na- 
tional on legislation, educational programs, 
vocational guidance and camping, the educa- 
tional and vocational work shops held each 
summer in different parts of the country. 
What we have, therefore, is a mutual flow 
of ; ngth, a circula fertilizing stream 
of strength which has enriched each member 
of the family. The voice of cerebral palsy 


speaks in many forms and in many places. 
This voice is heard in an ever-swelling chor- 
us, proclaiming the hopes, the aspirations, 
the yearnings and the realizations of the 
cerebral palsied. It is a united voice—the 


voice of united cerebrai palsy. 





Immigration Reform—Address by Gregory 
G. Lagakos, Chairman, Committee for 
the Revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 of the Greek- 
American AHEPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on June 
11, Mr. Gregory G. Lagakos, chairman 
of the committee for the revision of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
of the Greek-American organization 
known as AHEPA, addressed the annual 
encampment of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of New Jersey on the subject of 
immigration reform. Pertinent excerpts 
from Mr. Lagakos’ speech were published 
in the July 16 issue of a responsible 
Greek-American publication’ entitled 
“The Chicago PNYX,” edited by Mr. 
Peter N. Mantzoros, himself a strong be- 
liever in the reform of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
tract from Mr. Lagakos’ speech, as 
printed in the Chicago PNYX, appear in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

REVISION OF THE MCCARRAN ACT 

The loyalty of your organization—of your 
members—of your people to our democratic 
form of goyernment and our country—can 
never be questioned—can never be chal- 
lenged American history is replete with 
glowing instances—nay with a constant and 
uninterrupted flow of innumerable and stir- 
ring examples of loyalty, sacrifice, and pa- 
triotism among American Jewry. Just to go 
back, not too far—but back to the dim and 
dark days of the Civil War—there were two 
outstanding American patriots—Joseph and 
Jessie Seligman, of New York, who, seeing 
the country’s urgent need for prompt assist- 
ance, sold $200 million worth of United 
States War Bonds and Government securi- 
ties at their own risk, personally guaran- 
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teeing a return in case of loss—at the time 
we were in danger of losing the Civil War— 
an act which Professor Dodd, a great his- 
torian, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia and former American Ambassador to 
Germany, describes as “a fact scarcely less 
important than the Battle of Gettysburg.” 
It was indeed one of the great turning points 
of the war. I feel certain that I do not have 
to review the legion of other noble and in- 
spiring acts of loyalty and of dedicated 
service to our country. No one but a blind 
and intolerably stupid fool would deny the 
unparalleled contributions of your people in 
general—and of the Jewish War Veterans 
specifically to the defense and security of 
the United States. 

But there is another reason for the great 
honor I feel in being afforded the privilege 
of addressing this annual encampment. 
Because I am familiar and deeply interested 
in the great and humanitarian field of im- 
migration and naturalization. I am con- 
stantly aware of the splendid work your or- 
ganization is doing in its continued leader- 
ship and support of efforts to liberalize and 
1umanize Our immigration laws and policies, 
Your fight, independently and collectively, 
together with the fight of many other loyal 
and patriotic American organizations to 
erase from our statute books the harsh, un- 
just and discriminatory provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
commonly known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Your fight to remove once and for all 
the insulting stigma of the national origin 
theory from our laws and to see our laws 
reshaped so that they will conform to Ameri- 
can ideals, which require equal treatment 
of all persons—this fight is truly admirable 
and worthy of the highest praise and com- 
mendation. I, therefore, feel that anyone 
invited to speak to such a group as yours is 
indeed the beneficiary of a great honor. 

But I believe, too, that all fairminded peo- 
ple, aware of world history and of Amer- 
ican history, would naturally expect your 
organization and other American Jewish or- 
ganizations throughout the United States to 
lead the fight against the inequities and in- 
justices of our present immigration laws. 
Your peoples’ long and wonderful history is 
in itself a shining beacon of absolute and 
unwavering steadfastness—a pole star of 
firm belief in the basic concept of the dig- 
nity of man. Your fight is an unshakeable 
and eloquent affirmation of the inalienable 
and undeniable langauge of the Declaration 
of Independence—that all men are created 
equal. You so properly believe that each 
individual is to be judged on his own merit— 
or demerit. That each individual is capable 
of possessing equal mentality, intelligence 
and capabilities regardless of his race, re- 
ligious creed, national origin or color, and 
that persons living abroad and behind the 
Iron Curtain, whether they are refugees, es- 
capees, expellees or just plain, ordinary 
worthy aliens in quest of an opportunity to 
live in this land, are not to be judged ac- 
cording to breed, like cattle—but on the 
only proper basis of their character, fitness 
and ability to lead a worthwhile life in this 
country. 

Now this brings me to the subject I should 
like to discuss with you here at Mount Free- 
dom (which, incidentally, is a very appro- 
priate name and a most appropriate meet- 
ing place for your splendid organization). 
The subject of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion is very close to my heart—and, I know, 
very close to yours. The heart of our pres- 
ent immigration law is the national origin 
quota system—an indigestible and un-Amer- 
ican theory now being practiced upon all 
applications for immigrant visas. This 
formula was first introduced into our law 
in 1924 and has been retained in the Mc- 
Carran act—our present immigration law. 
This theory asserts briefly that intending 
immigrants to the United States from the 
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western part of Europe are more desirable, 
more assimilable and are of a stock that will 
produce better American citizens than peo- 
ple who were born in the eastern and south- 
eastern parts of Europe. This insulting 
formula, based on bias and prejudice and not 
on logic or reason, admits a total of approxi- 
mately 150,000 people per year and fixes maxi- 
mum quotas for each country. These quotas 
range from 100 to 65,000 annually. 

Now, exactly how was this formula estab- 
ished? Each country’s quota was allocated 
so that it would be equal to the percentage 
that persons of that national origin resi- 
dents in the United States in the year 1920 
was of the total white population of the 
United States at that time. Well, if the 
law enacted by the Congress in 1954 was a 
formula based on percentage as of the year 
1920—then why in 1952, when our immigra- 
tion laws were completely overhauled, didn’t 
the Congress fix the year 1948—or 1952 as 
the basis? The reasons—reasons of dis- 
crimination, prejudice, and distrust against 
certain nations and faces in favor of others— 
were stated quite forcefully by the late Sen- 
ator McCarran himself in debate on his im- 
migration bill on May 16, 1952. “The cold 
hard truth is that in the United States today 
there are hard-core indigestible blocs who 
have not become integrated into the Ameri- 
can way of life, but who, on the contrary, 
are its deadly enemy.’ Senator McCarran 
did not specify from which nations the indi- 
gestible blocs were coming, but if we ex- 
amine the United States immigration 
quotas allocated to each nation, as set forth 
in our present law, we can clearly discover 
what nations Senator McCarran had in mind. 

The annual quota of the United King- 
dom (England and North Ireland) is 65,361. 
Germany, 52,814; Ireland, 17,756. But for 
Egyptians the quota is 100; Iran, 100; Israel, 
100; Turkey, 225; Greece, 308. In other 
words one born in England is stated, in terms 
of legal certainty and accuracy, to be 600 
times superior in intellect, ability, and desir- 
ability to that of an Egyptian or a Jew, and 
200 times more desirable than a Greek. This 
type of hokum is not only insulting to many 
of our allies who resent this unfair discrimi- 
nation, but it has produced foreign-policy 
tensions and feelings that have no proper 
place among our allies and friends. This 
law, therefore, is endangering our relations 
with peoples and with our allies throughout 
the world. It would be absurd to claim that 
Germany, who twice precipitated the world 
into war, with its superior race theories, is 
culturally closer to American than Italy, 
Israel, Greece, or Turkey—and if Germany 
is closer, is the degree of propinquity 80 


times greater than in the case of Greece 
and 115 times greater than in the case of 


Turkey? 

Many other statements made, unfortu- 
nately, by some prominent Members of Con- 
gress during the debate on the McCarran 
bill illustrated the climate of opinion which 
has produced our immigration laws since 
the early 1920’s, an opinion and attitude of 
wholesale mistrust and fear of certain races, 

The unanimous testimony of an anthro- 
pologist is that the concept of a pure race 
is entirely erroneous and fallacious. No pure 
race can be found in any civilized country— 
unless in the United States it being the Eski- 
mos and the Indians. The present races of 
man have intermingled and inbred (fortu- 
nately) for so many thousands of years that 
their genealogical lines have become inex- 
tricably confused. On this I am pleased to 
refer you to the statement of principles 
regarding Immigration and Naturalization 
policies issued March 15, 1955, as representa- 
tive of the joint views of the American- 
Jewish Congress, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States and 37 Jewish Community 
Councils which comprise the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council. The 
statement of principles to which I have re- 
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ferred represents a complete reiteration of 
the intelligent opinion stated by outstand- 
ing Catholics and Protestants, as well as Jews 
interested in this problem. 

Another great hardship placed on these 
indigestible blocs, is that actually the 
quotas in many of these countries are re- 
duced by half because of the mortgaging 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
which stated that if persons are admitted to 
the United States as displaced persons, 
those numbers would be deducted from such 
countries’ quota in future years. Those 
countries were permitted to mortgage up to 
50 percent of their annual quota for an 
indefinite period. Accordingly, only 154 
Greeks can come here each year instead of 
the very low 308 figure—and the Greek quota 
is already oversubscribed for the next 58 
years. Latvia quota is reduced by half for the 
next 320 years. So, if a Latvian applied for 
a visa today, and assuming that it had met 
and complied with all security regulations 
and screening, he would have to wait until 
A. D. 2274 in order to receive his visa. The 
Polish quota is oversubscribed and mort- 
gaged for the next 45 years. 

Another gross inequity is that Congress 
had made past convictions for crime— 
grounds for deportation—despite the fact 
that the Constitution of the United States 
plainly provides that no ex post facto law 
will be passed. Thus, a man who committed 
a crime years ago and has paid his debt to 
society, or @ man who 30 or more years ago 
was a member of an organization which is 
now prescribed, and at a time that member- 
ship in such organization was perfectly 
legal—may now find himself facing deporta- 
tion, even though he may be married and 
have a wife, children, and grandchildren— 
all citizens of the United States and all re- 
siding here. Families are disunited—homes 
are broken up—sometimes for no real reason 
whatsoever. When the alien cries out that 
such deportation statutes plainly violated 
the constitutional prohibition against ex 
post facto laws, the answer he gets is that 
the ex post facto clause in the Constitution 
only refers to criminal laws-—-and that de- 


portation, no matter how severe, is not 
punishment in a criminal sense. What 
could be more criminal—what could be 


greater punishment than that inflicted upon 
an alien who suffers deportation from his 
country—from his family—from everything 
he has lived and worker for, and to be sent 
physically and forcibly to an entirely Strange 
and foreign land in which he has no rela- 
tives and no family ties? As a matter of 
fact, wider our present immigration law, 
even failure on the part of an alien to regis- 
ter or to have on his person at all times his 
registration card may submit him to depcr- 
tation proceedings. 

This brings us to another inequity—the 
creation in the McCarran Act of a conditional 
second-class citizenship. Thus, even after 
an alien is naturalized and becomes a citi- 
zen, he is subject in some cases, to loss of 
citizenship if he is absent from the United 
States for over 3 years and, in some instances, 
5 years. A natural-born citizen, on the 
other hand, loses his citizenship only by 
actually renouncing it—by declaring 
giance to a foreign country, by serving in 
foreign armed forces, or for such reasons 
generally. This “we-give-it-to-you—we-can- 
take-it-away” idea is not consonant with 
basic American concepts of fair play, honesty 
and integrity—and has irreparably harmed 
us in many ways. 

Another inequity is to be found in the 
tightening up of the requirements that per- 
mit an alien with close family ties to remain 
in the United States by applying for sus- 
pension of deportation. Before the present 
law, an alien here illegally, in that he over- 
stayed his visa, such as a visitor, or a student, 
or seaman, and who had a United States- 
citizen spouse, child, or parent who wouid 


alle- 
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suffer a serious economic detriment by the 
alien’s deportation, could upon proof that 
he was a person of good moral character—~- 
adjust himself and his immigration status 
into that of a legal resident alien. Now, 
such an alien finds it almost impossible to 
do this. He now must prove that his depor- 
tation would result in an exceptional and ex- 
tremely unusual hardship to him or to the 
members of his family. As the Government 
has stated, “only in a case where an alien's 
deportation would be unconscionable would 
consideration be given. This shows the anti- 
alien attitude and the climate of mistrust 
and distrust that exists, instead of a sympa- 
thetic, understanding feeling of help for the 
worthy alien with closely-knit family 
in this country. 

Another inequity is the feature that per- 
mits representatives of the Attorney General 
in deportation proceedings, Known as special 
inquiry officers, to make the investigation, 
present the case, hear it, and make a deci- 
sion. This unlawful combination of en- 
forcement and judicial powers within one 
agency violates the basic principles of a fair 
and unbiased hearing. There should be a 
complete separation of those who investigate 
and prosecute and those who sit in judgment. 


ties 


‘Let us refer to the findings and recommenda- 


tions of the Hoover Commission on this 
question. The report states that special in- 
quiry officers now perform an essentially ju- 
dicial function. In deportation proceedings, 
for example, such officers are required to 
conduct the hearing, present and receive evi- 
dence, rule upon all objections to the intro- 
duction of evidence on motions made during 
the course of the hearing, render a decision 
based upon reasonable, substantial, and 
probative evidence, exclude from the record 
any evidence that is irrelevant, immaterial, 
or unduly repetitious. If it appears unduly 
the hearing that the alien may be deport- 
able on grounds other than or in addition to 
those stated in the warrant of arrest—lodge 
additional charges and prepare a written de- 
cision which shall set forth a summary of 
the evidence adduced and his findings of fact 
and conclusion of law as to deportability. 
Yet these special inquiry officers are, for the 
most part, unqualified to perform legai or 
judicial functions. Of the 90 special inquiry 
officers serving as such, only 24 have had 
some legal education, and of that number, 
only 19 are attorneys. Such officers, there- 
fore, perform an important judicial function 
in administrative law without requisite 
training qualifications. 

But let us have no illustions—we have 
little chance of getting Congress to act fav- 
orably on these proposals. It will take an 
intensified program of State and nationwide 
education. People must know of this ter- 
rible blight on Americanism, decency, and 
honor. They must be told by groups such 
as yours—such as mine—time and time 
again. They must become awakened, 
aroused, and determined to do something 
about it. They must write to their Con- 
gressmen, their Senators; Member of Con- 
gress must hear from their constituents from 
the North, South, East, and West. 

But the people will write only if they 
know of the problem and are sufficiently 
aroused. This is our job as loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens of the United States, who are 
determined to use the vast reservoir of 
strength and the dignity and prestige of our 
great organizations and societies, such as 
your group, for the purpose of assuring the 
necessary enactment of liberal legislation—- 
legislation which will not only restore our 
country’s national international prestige and 
position, but will give understanding and 
humanitarian assistance to thousands of 
qualified who properly look to the 
United States as the one clear and shining 
symbol of hope, freedom, and leadership for 
all the world. 
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Financing Private American Higher 
Education 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 
cY Mr. President, one 
bulwarks of the American 
ts of American private 
sher learning. 
No country in the world has a 
of private colleges and universities 
have, just as no country in 
tem of such publicly sup- 
own State of 
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i we 
world has a sys 
ported institutions. My 
Wisconsin has, I believe, what is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the finest arrays 
of private institutions of higher learning 

Both types, public and private, have ar 
indispensable role to play; both types 
have faced serious problems in these in- 
filationary times because of constantly 
mounting costs all along the line. 

The plight of private educational or- 
franizations is particularly serious. It is 
estimated that nearly two-thirds of the 
country’s privately endowed colleges and 
universities are run at a deficit. Mean- 
while, as private tuition fees necessarily 
mount, the proportion of young Ameri- 
cans attending private schools has been 
declining in relation to the percentage 
attending public institutions. 

Fortunately, steps are being taken to 
help relieve the financial stress of private 
institutions. American corporations are 
renerously contributing increasing sums, 
spurred on by soundly liberalized fea- 
tures of the Internal Revenue Code, re- 
lating to tax deductibility of income for 
elfts up to 30 percent. 

A great deal more needs still to be done 
by way of private sustaining of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. And I be- 
lieve that America’s great foundations, 
together with organizations such as the 
Council for Finaneial Aid to Education, 
Inc., can and will render ever-increased 
service along this line. 

America needs its private colleges and 
universities. It needs to see their en- 
roliment expand, rather than contract. 
It meeds to see them attract and retain 
the finest possible faculties. This is a 
technical age, in which sound higher 
education is a necessity, not a luxury. 

I send to the desk a fine article on pri- 
vate college problems, from the July 16 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
as written by its distinguished financ 
editor, George Ericson, on this subjec 
I ask unanimous consent that its text 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 

ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
follows: 
SUPPORT OF EDUCATION GRC 

(By George Ericson) 
ral years the American people have 

warnings given out by edu- 
ther le: r he higher in- 
this country were 
l crisis. The fact that this 
ing from soaring costs and inade- 
has not yet been resolved 
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risen rapidly and is estimated 
approximate %400 million of the 
in $4,500,000,000 given by private 
all ca 


BUSINESS’ 


urces for ises. 


NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD GIVING 
; and foun. 
apparently 


The incre y gifts by bu 
for ‘edi ucatio nal purp 
ult of a growing c 
and industry ha\ stak 
preparation for living that 
They have become aware tha 

; a dearth of large private givers caused 

p progressive taxation and this 

ach must be filled, or else retrogression 

ws a weakened or inadequate teaching 
taff and inferior facilities. If business does 

fill this breach the Government un- 
doubtedly will. With Federal su rt there 
is usually Federal control. Few would 
template political dictation of our e 
tional institutions with equanimity 

However, the Federal Governme nt is not 

showing any desire to take over the job of 
financing the private universities Instead, 
it has tried to foster philanthropy by 
ing deductions from income for gifts 
30 percent. There is recogni the 
need to foster freedom by competition 
of private schools with tax-supported insti- 
tutions. It is estimated that nearly two- 
thirds of the country privately endowed 
colleges and universities are run at a deficit 
gregate of which amounts to several 
hundred million dollars a year. This means, 
moreover, a constant pressure to increase 


fees, already high. 
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TO AID ADVANCEMENT 

€ ide being shown by 
more companies with regard to their respon- 
Sibility f te tg cultural and social causes 
t in a statement by Donaldson 
Brown, former chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of General Motors: “Corporations are 
ff the com y in which they 
operate, and owe to mmu! a duty 
equal to that of any individual who gains his 
livelihood there 
thers have expressed 
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more and 
is exempli 


munit 
the ¢ 


the corporate obli- 
ati a somewhat broader sense. Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, chairman of the executive 
‘ isory committee, United States Steel 
Corp., said recently that corporate respon- 
sibility lies not alone in the technical field 
but in the field of human relations; it is 
in that field where the university evolves 
aders schooled in the humanities and the 
cial sciences. Therefore it is the liberal 

he says, which must furnish the well- 

led leader of breadth of vision and 


ition 
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4 
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scious of 
1ed cc lle re 


the importance of adequately 
peopie and the interest of 
in a fresh supply of potential lead- 
a Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 


estat ed on May 1, 1955, 


ines: 


July 


th offices at 6 East 45th Street, New York, 
Y. It has received support from 
inds or founda ns and therefore doe 
ot solicit or accept contributions. It 
corporations and corporate 
ns already interested in financial 
tion or how to formulate 
gram for that 
indicative of 


several 
alms 


counsel 


gher educa 
ster a company pr! 
ts establishment is 
ance of the problem. Ina - ent 
David Graham, financial vice 
dard Oil Company, aie 
tatement that as time goes 
percentage of the corporate 
going to education * * *, 
tanding of the need, 
will come more generous 
g The purpose of such giv- 
ing is, 1 the words of a Carnegie Corp. 
leaflet, “‘not to contribute to the alleviation 
of the plight individuals, but to the 
iety as a whole.” 
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Regulation of Natural Gas 


SION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the resolution passed by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce relative to the 
production ot natural gas and its pres- 
ent unfair control by Government: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
is gravely concerned over regulation of natu- 
ral-gas producers by the Federal Power Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas the independent producers of 
natural gas are now in a freely competitive 
market and have no assurance whatsoever of 
a fixed market; and 

Whereas Federal regulation in peacetime 
of this valuable commodity is not jus tified; 
and 

Whereas freedom from Federal regulation 
has stimulated the natural-gas industry to 
discover, develop, and sell natural gas at 
competitive prices; and 

Whereas control by the Federal Govern- 
ment will jeopardize continued increases in 
gas production to the detriment of the con- 
sumer and the national security which de- 
pends upon gas as a source of energy for 
defense production; and 

Whereas Federal control will greatly re- 
exploration and will result in regu- 
: ition of other competing fuels: Now, there- 

. be it 

“io olved, That the president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce be directed to com- 
municate with the Texas congressional dele- 
gation and the Texas Senators and with the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives informing 
them of the basic issues at stake and urging 
their support of legislation to protect the 
natural-gas producers from Federal regula- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the members of the Texas congres- 
sional delegation and the Texas Senators as 
well as to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to leading chambers of 
commerce throughout the State of Texas. 

JEROME K. CROSSMAN, 
President, 


EXTEN 


strict gas 


J. BEN CRITz, 








1955 
Aspirations of Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on 
July 19, 1955: 

ASPIRATIONS OF MANKIND 


President Eisenhower's brief speech open- 
ing the Big Four conference at Geneva is one 
of the most comprehensive, understanding, 
and conciliatory statements to be made by 
any world leader in the postwar period. 

Tempered by a realization of the dangers 
inherent in the enmity that a decade of 
cold war has bred, the American leader 
frankly outlined the difficulties to his con- 
ferees and reminded them that the solution 
is largely within the competence of the four 
of us. 

In this vein the President subscribed to 
the fact that man is master of his fate, 
for he said “the problems that concern us 
are not inherently insoluble * * * their so- 
lution is not beyond the wisdom of man. 
They seem insoluble under conditions of 
fear, distrust, and even hostility, where every 
move is weighted in terms of whether it will 
help or weaken a potential enemy.” 

At another point President Eisenhower 
said “it is not always necessary that people 
should think alike and believe alike before 
they can work together.” 

That the friendship which has pervaded 
the preliminary meetings has carried over 
into the conference itself was seen in the 
response of Scviet Premier Bulganin, who 
pledged his country to contribute atomic 
material to an international pool. This is 
the world atomic bank that the President 
called for in his United Nations speech in 
December 1953, but which the Russians have 
held aloof from until yesterday. 

This welcome cooperative attitude, which 
caused the President to predict that the 
confeience will be a great success and caused 
Senator GEORGE, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, to be more en- 
couraged than ever, is only the beginning. 
And the employment of atomic energy for 
peace rather than war is only one of the 
problems. 

Most fraught with controversy is the uni- 
fication of Germany. The President insisted 
on the unification of the country and its 
sovereign right to select its own allies, but 
he also said the solution “should take ac- 
count of the legitimate security interests of 
all concerned” and he specifically mentioned 
those of the Soviet Union. 

Also difficult is the limitation of arms. 
Te dwelt at some length on this problem 
and said that a system of ‘effective mutual 
inspection” which would rule out the fearful 
element of surprise attack was the founda- 
tion for real disarmament. 

Revival and application of the promises 
of free elections for the people of eastern 
Europe were called for. The end of Com- 
munist agitation and infiltration which has 
done so much to plant distrust was another 
presidential request. And to eliminate the 
tension and the suspicion, the President of 
the United States said “it is time that all 
curtains whether of guns or laws or regu- 
lations should begin to come down * * * 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
confidence.” 


Here, with great good will and confidence, 
is a program to end the false peace of the 
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postwar years and make peace real. If the 
President's final admonition is subscribed to 
by the Russians, the outlook is bright. He 
told his colleagues that ‘‘we are not here 
merely to catalog our differences. We are 
not here to repeat the same dreary exercises 
that have characterized most of our negotia- 
tions of the past 10 years. We are here in 
response to the peaceful aspirations of 
mankind.” 





Address of Hon. E. L. (Tic) Forrester, 
Member of Congress, to American 
Legion Auxiliary for the State of 
Georgia, July 15, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, it is my pleasure 
to include an address by my distinguish- 
ed friend and colleague, Hon. E. L. 
FORRESTER, Member of Congress from 
the Third Congressional District of 
Georgia. This address was delivered to 
the American Legion Auxiliary of tne 
Department of Georgia on July 15, 1955. 
It was received by a large and enthusias- 
tic audience and drew favorable com- 
ments from all parts of the State. Many 
of the members of the American Legion 
Auxiliary who heard this address were 
so impressed with its contents and its 
substance that they feel as I do that it 
should be made available for widespread 
dissemination and distribution through 
this means. 

The address follows: 

Madam President, my friends, this is a 
fine occasion for me. It affords me the op- 
portunity of seeing many of my true friends; 
it allows me the privilege of thanking you 
personally for the great affection and honor 
you have so generously conferred upon a 
distinguished lady of the district I have the 
honor of representing, when you conferred 
the presidency of your organization upon 
Mrs. R. T. Ragan; also, to again express my 
pleasure that the American Legion saw fit 
to bestow its highest office upon the capable 
shoulders of a man from our district, Erle 
Cocke, Jr., who was so liberal and generous 
in his introduction of me; also, it presents 
the opportunity to speak to one of the great- 
est groups in all this world. Also, I wish to 
convey to you the hearty greetings and 
felicitations of the entire Georgia delega- 
tion, all of whom specifically requested me 
to tell you that they appreciate your great 
work, your complete patriotism and loyalty, 
and that they are sure that this convention 
will be one of the most successful you have 
ever had. 

I am delighted to come in your midst, asa 
Legionnaire, and as a public servant to give 
you to some extent an account of my stew- 
ardship and as a private in the ranks, dis- 
cuss with you matters of moment and con- 
cern, 

Mrs. Ragan submitted to me two subjects 
that I might speak upon: 

1. Building America Under God. 

2. Strengthening Our Country. 

I like both subjects so well that I decided 
to talk on both of them. The truth is, both 


under ' 


do19 


subjects so parallel each other that I think 
that a discussion of one would necessarily 
cover the other. 

We will build America under God, or we 
will not build. We will march under God's 
banner, or not at all. History conclusively 
proves that fact. 

It is said with reliable authority that 
Columbus was 400 years late in his discovery 
of America, and that Lief the Norseman had 
touched our shores in the 10th century. 
Lief did not realize he had done anything, 
and did not tell anyone. During the in- 
tervening years, great political and religious 
persecution developed, and men and women 
of courage, character, and faith longed for 
religious and political freedom. They were 
not looking for security, they were not ask- 
ing to be made wards of the Government, 
they simply wanted freedom, the right to 
work, the right to build, and the right to 
work out their own destinies. God approves 
people of that kind. The time was ripen- 
ing for God to do something with and for 
valiant and worthwhile people. In the 14th 
through the 16th centuries, political and 
religious persecution, fraud, and corruption 
had gained such ascendency in Europe, that 
the only way for good people to begin anew 
would be to find a new continent. God had 
that unknown continent ready and waiting. 
Columbus came, Columbus saw, and Colum- 
bus talked. In the 16th century, brave and 
resolute men and women came to blaze a 
trail in America, and to build a civilization 
by cutting down the wilderness, building 
homes, schools, and churches, and pulling 
themselves up by their own efforts. These 
people loved God and freedom, and were 
willing to die for their beliefs. 

God gave them a leader. This was the 
new Canaan, and this country had a spiritual 
birth. The physical preportions of Joshua 
and Washington were aimost identical. Both 
were privileged to see the land they were 
to fight for before being called on to do 
battle. Both were commanders in chief of 
their respective armies. Both fought a 7 
years’ war. Boht were selected heads of their 
governments. Both established 13 colonies. 
You say there were only 12 tribes of Israel? 
You are right, but Joseph's inheritance was 
divided between Ephriam and Manessah. 
Both gave God the credit for their victories, 
the indispensable ingredient in their suc- 
cesses. 

Both men encountered misunderstanding 
and opposition from some of their people. 
How many of us have ever understood why 
the Tories opposed us in our battle for free- 
dom? I was always curious about that, and 
to such extent that I found some of their 
speeches, and I want to tell you what their 
argument was: They said, no democracy has 
or can exist more than 200 years; that greed, 
fraud, intoxicating power, unreasonable de- 
mands upon the part of the people, will pull 
down the pillars supporting the temple of 
democracy. Our people never argued history 
with the Tories. Our people said, your his- 
tory is true, but God is on our side, and God 
will be our leader, and God will preserve our 
form of government. Our ancestors realized 
that the country they were founding on 
democratic principles was God's last experi- 
ment as to whether man could be depended 
upon to govern himself, that without God 
they were sunk, with God they could not 
fail, that they must make good because there 
were no other new continents to settle. 

From that humble beginning, our coun- 
try became the greatest and the richest the 
world has ever known. Whether it will re- 
main so, depends on whether we are and will 
continue to be a Godly nation. The future 
will be decided on our faith and what we do. 

In my lifetime we have fought three 
major and devastating wars, each accom- 
panied by a lowering of the spiritual level. 
The greater the war, the greater the moral 
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Today we owe $281 billion, twice as much 
as every farm, with all its equipment and 
crops, is worth on the market. The budget 
is not balancee and we continue annuel 
deficits. We have 18 million veterans, and 
more to come. We have an obligation to 
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this Republic 
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We must use our inger 
given 
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will not be because of something we did or 
not do, and if it then comes, by the 
God, we must win it. 
not know what the talks 
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be without God in certain 
that the awful indifference tha made 
civil defense a joke in this cow , would 
It is bewilderirz } little 
Nation’s Capital 
done in that respec 
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this fact. It 
what we 
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senses see 
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disappe 
our and 
have 
cepted 
not forget 
if we realize 
the terrible 
victory, we would be differ 

would change our ideas fron 

from our Government to wl 

co for our Government Wouldn’ 
healthy? We would be more car 
the taxpayers’ dollars. We would 
dollar's worth of service for every tax dollar. 
We would quit being so patient with those 
screaming for their claimed rights, and we 
would finally demand that they consider 
and rise to the performance of their obliga- 
tions to the greatest country that ever ex- 
isted on this earth. We would become real- 
istic to the enemy within our gates. 

A few days ago we voted out a Reserve 
bill in the House, and I supported that bill. 
It was one I hated to vote for, and one that 
is hard to defend support of, but harder to 
defend opposing. Only 250,000 boys can an- 
nually come under that program, though we 
have a million boys becoming of eligible 
age yearly. You say that is discrimination? 


get 


rea 

knyw 

the floor of 
tha 1] 
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the Government simply 
young men as they 
Army over > year 
This 
wer, for we must be 
It would be interesting for you to 
of this bill upon 
the House. This bill was under 
our Hon. Cari 
upon the floor 
idment, as you da ; 
which had the effect of 
tates’ sovereignty over their 
and that amendment was 
House. Congressman VIN- 
thing when he 
hat the Committee arise, which had 
yf leaving the bill suspended in the 
ionately told Congressman VIN- 

E. Lee never executed a more 
** Mr. VINSON in a few days 
1ad regrouped his forces, so he took 
and the Reserve 

the States’ right to m¢ 
nal Guard unimpaired 
General Eisenhower, in te 
congfressional committee, su 
drafting of our women might 
ome imperat I certainly hope not 
without an adequate Reserve, that 
time become an actual fact 

During this age of peril, certain 

ve used our danvvrs as opportunities to 

ur way of life and to destroy the 

the States, and to bu up an 
centralized Government with limit- 

less control. You and I know that unlimited 
power is extremely dangerous, and that we 
that power. In this Reserve 
bill that I have just discussed, this bill was 
threatened with defeat, unless we accepted 
an amendment that would destroy the con- 
stitutional right of the various States to 
maintain and control their National Guard. 

I pledge to this great and patriotic organi- 
zation and to the people of America, that I 
will oppose with every ounce of my being 
every attempt to break down our landmarks 
and traditions. I will never agree to permit 
a bloodless revolution win in our country as 
the price for so-called cooperation in the 
battle for our existence. 

No human agency should have unlimited 
power. A good man does not want it. It is 
exceedingly dangerous for a bad man to have 
it. The reason our United States Supreme 
Court does not have the respect of law-abid- 
ing people as it so universally had and de- 
served at one time is perhaps to be found in 
one of their rulings to the effect that there 
is no restraint placed upon it that they do 
not choose to impose. I challenge that state- 
ment. They have oaths. They have the Con- 
stitution. They have a duty to God and 
man. No wonder with such puffed up no- 
tions they talk psychology and sociology and 
substitute psychology and sociology for the 
Constitution. No wonder they say the Con- 
stitution means one thing today and another 
thing tomorrow, and that they, and they 

lone can change it with impunity through 
construction. No wonder they have repeat- 
edly voided State appellate court decisions 
on questions of fact instead of law. No 
wonder so many criminal convictions have 
been reversed and there is practically no end 
to appeals on convictions for crime. No 
wonder the Rosenbergs’ conviction was re- 
viewed in the courts approximately 14 times, 
and the day before their electrocution the 
execution was ordered stayed by one Su- 
preme Court Justice, who, contrary to law, 
entertained a petition by a person who was 
not an attorney for the Rosenbergs, and who 
was not a practitioner of that Court, despite 
that Court’s own rule that an attorney desir- 
ing admittance to their Court must submit 
a certificate from the chief justice of his 
State appellate court that he is licensed to 
practice in that court and must additionally 
submit certificates from two attorneys li- 
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cersed to practice in the Supreme Court that 
the applicant is of good character, etc. 

Believe it or not, the United States Su- 
preme Court has no appellate jurisdiction of 
any class of cases that Congress sees fit to 
withdraw from its jurisdiction. Our fore- 
fathers had sense and wisely inserted that 
check and balance. Last year Senate Reso- 
lution 44 was introduced in the Senate, and 
passed the Senate. That bill came before 
the Judiciary Committee in the House, of 
which I am a member. I discovered that 
inserted in that bill was a provision depriv- 
ing the Congress of any power or right to 
make exceptions or regulations regarding 
constitutional questions, which would have 
placed our Constitution in the hands of nine 
men, with all power to regulate taken from 
the people. I lead the fight to kill that bill, 
and we killed the bill, and if I never do any- 
thing else, that was worth going to Congress 
for. It might interest you to know that this 
year I introduced a bill which would leave to 
the respective States the administration of 
their school facilities. Whether I can pass 
it in my lifetime I do not know, but it would 
be a wonderful emancipation if we could. 

Perhaps you are aware that our Supreme 
Court has held that a treaty or even an ex- 
ecutive agreement made by the President 
will override and annul any State law and 
even the Constitution. The Bricker amend- 
ment would cure that terrible decision. Yet 
few amendments have been so viciously at- 
tacked. Mr. Truman was against it. Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles thought it won- 
derful when Mr. Truman was President and 
Acheson was Secretary, but when they got 
in the driver’s seat, they also turned against 
it. The amendment is sound and impera- 
tive. I intend to support it. The only way 
you will ever get it, however, is to demand it. 

Do you know that in some quarters and 
in entirely too many, the word “conservative” 
has become a word of opprobrium? I ama 
conservative, and I will tell you why. That 
word means “preservative,” “within safe 
bounds,” “moderate.” I always want to be 
conservative in dealing with your money, 
your lives, our Constitution, and our coun- 
try. A conservative believes that if we are 
to fight communism effectively, we must 
fight it at home with the same fervor we 
mobilize our youth to fight it overseas. A 
conservative believes it is important that 
Communists be removed from Government 
jobs, and from other positions where thev 
can and have molded sentiment against our 
way of life. A conservative does not think 
that a person who drew your money and 
worked in our Government though a Com- 
munist, when our boys were dying in the 
battlefields fighting communism, should re- 
ceive the praise and popularity many are 
receiving, when years later atid after the 
statute of limitations has prevented any 
prosecution, and without fear of any punish- 
ment, admits that he was a Communist. A 
conservative thinks that person is at least 
unstable, and besides praise should be with- 
held from traitors. A conservative does not 
think that a Communist should broadcast 
news and opinions over the radio and 
television to the loyal people of the land, 
and a conservative happens to believe that 
no newspaper should have as editor any 
person who admits that once he was a Com- 
munist. A conservative does not believe that 
this Government should be prevented from 
tapping the wires of persons planning to 
commit sabotage or espionage against this 
country, nor does he believe that the Gov- 
ernment should be so hamstrung with re- 
Strictions that would render useless that 
medium of detection. 

A conservative does not believe that organ- 
izations such as the DAR, UDC, GAR, Ameri- 
can Legion, and other patriotic organiza- 
tions should be held in contempt by groups 
oppposed to the country they or their an- 
cestors being, and who were 


srought into 
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liberal enough to let those groups sit at the 
table and eat of the fruit believing they 
would not despise the country that was so 


_good to them, but would be loyal and patri- 


otic. 

This is a dark hour—but a challlenging 
hour. Our problems are colossal—but our 
opportunities for service are unlimited. 
These opportunities are not for the timid. 
The foe is confident, and arrogant, for they 
believe their battle is almost won. 

We must rise up to our opportunities and 
our responsibilities. It is great to be living 
now. Our fallen comrades who died for 
America expect us to do our best. I know 
you will, so my request to you is, insist that 
others do so. You people are a wonderful 
inspiration to me. You are entitled to the 
best that is in me, and if I know my heart, 
you shall have it. 

The greatest speech I ever heard was from 
the lips of Captain Carlson, the commander 
of the Enterprise that battled the seas 
though half overturned, for 13 days, Captain 
Carlson riding with it. He was being hon- 
ored in Washington and was called upon to 
say a few words, and this is what he said: 

“I deserve no honor or praise. I am simply 
a humble seaman who was trusted with a 
little piece of America. It was a great privi- 
lege and I did my very best to bring that 
piece of America back home.” 

I promise you, as your servant, I will do 
my very best to protect America and its 
people. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excerpt from the minority re- 
port on H. R. 3383 draws attention to a 
most significant aspect of the reason why 
this bill should not be enacted. I hope 
my colleagues will consider it most care- 
fully: 

The project should not be authorized at 
this time because the economic, engineering 
and financial survey prerequisite to its 
proper evaluation are still inadequate and 
incomplete. 

The official reports of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the testimony of Bureau wit- 
nesses clearly show that the investigations, 
surveys, and studies in m§gard to engineering 
and the economic and financial aspects of the 
proposed Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects are incomplete and 
inadequate. 

The provisions of the Senate bill itself, 
which require further studies and report by 
the Secretary of the Interior cn economic 
feasibility and financial reimbursability of 
the 11 participating projects previously rec- 
omnmrended by the Secretary, demonstrates 
that reliable information is not now avail- 
able eyen on those projects that the Bureau 
has already reported upon. The House bill 
seeks to cover up this deficiency even in the 
face of the clear recommendation of the 
administration that these projects be reeval- 
uated before authorization. 

The Senate bill with which the House bill 
might go to conference includes authoriza- 
tion of scores of projects on which no re- 
ports have as yet been submitted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, on many of which 
only the barest reconnaissance data is now 
available. 
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The record reveals the need for much more 
thorough investigations and studies of the 
proposed storage units. Even as to the Glen 
Canyon storage unit, the Interior Department 
Officials have expressed concern over the ade- 
quacy of the foundations and have stated 
that decisions as to final plans would not be 
made until further studies are completed 
after authorization. Plans for the other stor- 
age dams are even less decisive. Thus there 
is grave question as to the adequacy of cost 
estimates and the financial feasibility of the 
storage features of the project. 

In addition, it is clear from the record of 
the hearings that the proposed storage units 
of the project will not supply any water to 
the reclamation components now proposed 
and are not needed to enable these projects 
to obtain and use the amount of water esti- 
mated by the Bureau to be required. Yet 
under the House bill, it is proposed to spend 


about $600 million, and under the Senate 
bill about $750 million, for storage units 
that are not to be needed to meet basic 


water supply requirements for at least 25 
years and probably more. 

In view of the foregoing, action on the 
project at this time would be premature and 
without justification. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955, 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
project repayment provisions of the up- 
per Colorado River project are unrealis- 
tic and economically indefensible. The 
proposed repayment plan for the project 
would be to pay off the entire irrigation 
investment in 50 years by applying all 
power and irrigation revenues toward 
that end. Thereafter, the huge power 
investment would be paid off in not to 
exceed 100 years. 

The record reveals that such a plan 
might work in the case of a development 
comprising the Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park storage units and the 11 participat- 
ing reclamation projects recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior, but 
would fail with additional projects 
added. 

At the House hearings, a Bureau wit- 
ness, E. O. Larson, stated—page 215, 
House hearings on H. R. 3383: 

With 11 participating projects paid out 
concurrently, you could do that and pay off 
power in less than 100 years. But one dis- 
advantage of that plan is that you cannot 
take on more than the 11 projects without 
raising the power rate, if additional projects 
are developed while the power is taking 
100 years to pay out, the higher you have to 
raise the power rates. 

Studies indicate that the minimum 
number of projects specified for author- 
ization in the House bill might pay out 
under the repayment provisions of the 
bill, and that it would take 90 to 95 
years to repay the power investment with 
power sold at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
But with additional projects added, 
either storage units or irrigation proj- 
ects, either the power rate would have to 
be materially increased to get within the 
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100-year payment period for power, or 
the period of repayment would be far 
greater than 100 years. 

The $1.6 billion overall project would 
have no possibility of payout with 6-mill 
power under the repayment provisions of 
the House bill. In fact, it could never 
pay out under such a financial program. 

Moreover, to predicate a repayment 
plan on continuing revenues from hydro- 
electric power development for 100 years 
in the future is unrealistic and unsound, 
in view of possible changes in economic 
conditions, obsolescence, and competing 
sources of power, including atomic 
energy. 


William M. Jardine and James T. Jardine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, June 6, 1955, in Logan, Utah, the 
mortal remains of two distinguished sons 
of Utah were laid to rest. William M. 
Jardine and James T. Jardine now rest 
in the soil of the State they loved so 
much, and within sight of the school 
they were graduated from—the Utah 
State Asricultural College. Both of 
these illustrious men enriched the tra- 
dition of the motto of the college “Labor 
Is Life” with their contributions in the 
national and international field. 

Both men, for a number of years, were 
at the college and in Government service, 
and made significant contributors to ir- 
rigation agriculture and to forest and 
range science. William was president of 
Kansas State College, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, Minister to 
Egypt, president of Wichita University 
and for a time Kansas State treasurer, 
called to that post to restore the confi- 
dence of the people of Kansas in the 
integrity of their State government (one 
of the highest tributes that could be paid 
to what we call character). A promi- 
nent Wichita, Kans., newspaper, upon 
his retirement from Wichita University, 
editorially remarked that “one of the 
finest figures in Kansas and national 
public life for the past 45 years was 
leaving” and recorded the admiration of 
Kansas for “keen and wise intelligence, 
bold and vigorous in action, a personality 
strong and attractive, and a spirit that 
was undaunted by difficulty.” 

James T., after a period of teaching at 
the college, was a distinguished investi- 
gator in the Forest Service. He is 
credited with the initiation of a number 
of the basic concepts of range manage- 
ment, through his research and a result- 
ing series of publications. These pioneer 
concepts are still recognized as basic 
principles in what has since become the 
science of range management. Later he 
became Chief of Research for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
largest research organization in the 
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world. Previously he was director of the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. 

At the memorial exercises for the Jar- 
dine brothers, the alumni association of 
the Utah State Agricultural College pre- 
sented, through its president, Dr. R. O. 
Porter, a tribute. I would like to make 
that tribute a part of the REcorp: 

A tribute to William and James Jardine. 
There were giants in the earth in those 
days—mighty men, men of renown. So it is 
recorded in Genesis. Since those recordings, 
history is replete with instances of mighty 
men of renown arising to the occasion and 
requirements of their times. History also 
records a close correlation between pioneer- 
ing, hardship, and poverty and the men and 
women of great spiritual, moral, and intel- 
lectual fortitude, indomitable will, and 
physical courage. 

No greater heritage could be want than 
the influence of humble homes and worthy 
institutions inspired by the pioneering spirits 
of men and women whose lives are purpose- 
ful and devoted to the ideals of God and 
humanity. 

Such was the home into which these two 
brothers were born and reared to young man- 
hood. Such was the school into whose care 
they were entrusted for the development of 
their mature and lasting philosophies, their 
cultural and technical skills. 

But in addition to home and school there 
must be a combination of intangible genetic 
influences to produce giants in the earth. 

In the persons and lives of these two dis- 
tinguished brothers, William and James Jar- 
dine, we recognize the desirable hereditary 
and environmental factors for the produc- 
tion of nobility of charater, intellectual 
leadership, and physical fitness. 

We, the alumni of the Utah State Agri- 
eultural College, feel honored in having had 
the names of these men on our rolls for so 
many years. The college is honored in hav- 
ing had the privilege of directing their edu- 
cation during the formative years of their 
lives. 

I am sure the Jardine brothers felt great 
pride in the institution which during more 
than 60 years of pioneering liberal educa- 
tion for the masses of a high scholastic basis 
has turned out more than its share of giants 
of the earth. 

The alumni salute and pay their last re- 
spect to two of our cherished members. 


Secretary Folsom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
editorials from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle and Rochester 
Times-Union voicing a _ well-deserved 
tribute to the newly appointed Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Marion B. Folsom. 

This appraisal comes from those who 
have known intimately both the man 
and his works. Rarely has anyone as- 
sumed a Cabinet post with such out- 
standing equipment of character, ability, 
and experience. The newest Secretary 
will demonstrate the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's choice: 
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[From the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle | 
SECRETARY FOLSOM 


Rochester soon will claim a full-fledged 
member of the Presidential Cabinet. He is 
Marion B. Folsom, former treasurer of East- 
man Kodak, for more than 2 years Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. On August 1 he 
will become Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. He has served the Treasury 
with distinction. He will serve with even 
more distinction in the new assignment 
where he will be overshadowed by no supe- 
rior. 

Rochesterians will know that Mr. Folsom 
earned the promotion. It was no political 
appointment, because the Secretary is no 
politician. Besides, if politics were involved, 
he would have been passed over for geo- 
graphical reasons. He will be the third New 
Yorker in the Cabinet, the others being 
Dulles and Brownell. He takes the place be- 
cause of his proved diligence and because he 
knows something of the problems he must 
face. He was in full sympathy with the for- 
ward-looking policies of Eastman Kodak in 
its dealings with people. Perhaps he was 
more instrumental in forming those policies 
than is generally recognized. 

At any rate, although an expert in finance 
and a believer in sound fiscal policies, his 
sympathies are warm. His administration of 
social security and welfare can be expected 
to be kindly but firm. He is no cold-eyed 
offspring of soulless corporations. His sec- 
retaryship will be no soft spot, as his prede- 
cessor, Oveta Culp Hobby, can testify. But 
he has a way of informing himself fully, of 
being ready to act, and being sure of his 
facts. 

Cabinet membership is a great distinction 
It carries with it high honor and precedence 
and some perquisites. But it does not pay 
in proportion to its demands. Successful 
service demands a desire to serve. Mr. Fol- 
som has proved his willingness to serve at a 
sacrifice. 

Good luck, Mr. Secretary. 


[From the Rochester Times-Union] 
FOLSOM IN CABINET: HE BELONGS THERE 


A great deal more than hometown pride 
supports President Eisenhower's appoint- 
ment of Marion B. Folsom to full membership 
in his Cabinet as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The President is not likely to offer a more 
conspicuous example of finding the right 
man for the right job. 

Every element in Folsom’s career for the 
last 30 years markedly fits him for the place. 
He was a@ pre-New Deal advocate of social 
security, he helped write the first social- 
security law and subsequent amendments, 
and he has been a stanch evangel in the 
national business community for what he 
always describes as the modern way of reliev- 
ing apprehensions about the hazards of 
living. 

Folsom was a pioneer among top business 
executives willing to devote part of their 
time and energies to public problems. He 
has found an amazing number of ways to do 
so, in advisory committees, in technical as- 
sistance to committees of Congress, in pri- 
vate organizations with publie purposes. 

As a Cabinet member he will feel perfectly 
at home when called to testify before con- 
gressional committees, for his 20-year rela- 
tions with such committees have been uni- 
formly and mutually agreeable. He always 
confronts a congressional committee realiz- 
ing that it has a job that it is trying to do 
in the best way possible. With this atti- 
tude, good relations are quickly established. 

Folsom has an exceptionally wide ac- 
quaintance in the national business com- 
munity. As research chairman and later 
chairman of the Committee for Economic 
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Development he led in this most conspicuous 
private endeavor to achieve economic sta- 
bility. 

Organized during the war by Paul Hoffman 
with the immediate purpose of setting land- 
marks for the transition to peacetime econ- 
omy, CED has continued the major voice for 
sanity and stability in the economy, both 
in the private and public sectors. 

We congratulate Folsom upon his appoint- 
ment to larger opportunities, and the Nation 
for obtaining his services. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the project will damage the Nation’s 
agricultural economy. The _ project 
would grow crops already in agricultural 
surplus. The upper Colorado River 
project would supply irrigation water for 
high altitude land in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. It is very 
important to consider what crops would 
be grown on this land. 

Among the crops now being supported 
by the Nation’s taxpayers are the follow- 
ing: Corn; cotton; wheat; butter; oats; 
butter oil; cheese; milk, dried; wool; 
rye; barley; beans, dry; cottonseed oil; 
grain sorghum; seeds, hay, and pasture; 
soybeans. Sugar beets are under the re- 
Striction program of the Sugar Act of 
1951, and the price is held up to a desired 
level. What are called proportionate 
Shares are established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Thus, if more sugar- 
beet land is brought into production, 
Shares of all others must be decreased 
accordingly. 

From Reclamation Bureau reports, a 
table has been compiled showing the 
type of crops which would be grown on 
each of the 33 proposed projects, and 
whether or not they are supported crops. 

The table follows: 
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Pine River- .- 


Emery County-... 
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San Juan-Chama... 


Rabbit Ear 
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65, 610 


31,610 | 


66, 000 | 


84, 000 


3, 850 


19, 400 





| Hay 


Crops to be 
grown 


Grain 
Fruit 
Dairy cows 
Beef cattle 
Dairy cows 
Beef cattle 
Small grains 
Alfalfa 

Dairy cows 
Beet cattle 
Hay 

Smal grains 
A\falia 
Grains ; 
Beef cattle... 
Dairy cows 
Fruit 

Sheep 

Alfalfa 
Grains 

Fruit 

Suvar beets 
Dairy cows 
Beef eattle- 
Sheep 
Alfalfa... 
(irains 

Beans 

Fruit 

Dairy cows 


i Sheep 


Alfalfa. ..- 
Pasture 
Grains 

Dairy cows 
Beef eattle—.- 
Sheep 
Alfalfa... 
Grains. . 
Pasture 
Fruit 
Veget 
Dairy cows 


ables _. 


| Sheep 


oS 
(irains 
Pasture 
Dairy cows 
Sheep o— 
Hay ian 
Pasture 
Small gras 
Beef cattle... 
Sheep 
Dairy cows 
Hav 

Pasture 
Small grains 
Beef cattle... 
Sheep 


Dairy cow 
Alfalfa 
Small grain 
Pasture 
Beef cattle... 
Sheep 

Dairv cows. 
Alfalfa 

Sinall grains 
Pasture 
Dairy cows 
Sheep 

Alfalia 

Small grains 
Pasiure.. 
Beans 

Dairy cows 
Beef cattle... 
Hav 
Pasture 
Small gt 
Beef cattle oe 
Sheep_....-.- 
Alfalfa. ..... 
Grain. 
Fruit 
Dairy cows 
Beef cattle. 





ns 


Pasture 
Reef cattle- 
Sheep 
Alfalfa 
Small grains 
Pasture . 
Beef cattle. 
Dairy cows 


wt} 


} Sheep. 


| Hay 


Pasture....... 
Beef cattle... 
Dairy cows 

Sheep......... 
Hay nikal 
Pasture > 
Small grains_- 
Beef cattle... 


Sheep 
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Crops 
sup 


ported 
| 


Yes, 


Yes, 


Yes, 


| Yes. 


Dairy cows. .-! 


Yes, 
Yes, 


Yes. 


Y 
Yes. 


Koos 
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Acres to 1 | Crons 
Name of project | be irri. | COPStobe | 
gated sown | ported 
Grand Mesa_....-- 25, 300 | Alfalfa __} 
Small grains Yes 
Pasture | 
Fruit | 
Dairy Cows Yes 
Beef cattle. - | 
Sheep | Yes. 
Ohio Vreek_......- 16,910 | Thay | 
Pasture 
Small grains -| Yes 
Beef cattle i 
Sheep | Yos 
Tomichi Creek... 27, 580 | Hay | 
Pasture | 
Small grains Yes 
Beef cattle | 
sheep Yes 
Dairy cows 1 Ye 
Battlement Mesa_- 6,830 | Hay 
Pasture | 
Small grains 1 Yes 
Beef cattle 
Sheep Yes. 
Dairy cows | Yes. 
Bluestone. .....-.- 10,875 |} Alfalfa a«al 
Grain .-| Yes 
Vegetables | 
Fruit | 
Sugar beets | Yes 
Beef cattle | 
Sheep | Ye 
Dairy cows.--| Yes 
Eagle Divide_.....- 10, 875 | Hay ease 
Pasture j 
Small grains _| Yes 
Beef cattle acl 
Sheep | Yes 
Dairy cow | Yes 
Parshall; ..2<c0ss<s« 27,510 | Hay | 
Pasture . | 
Small grains ..| Yes 
Beef cattle | 
Sheep | Yes 
Dairy cows Yes. 
Woody Croek-....-. 2,965 | Hay . | 
Pasture | 
Small grains ..| Yes 
Beef cattle. ___| 
Sheep | Ye 
Dairy cows Ye 








No Magic Power in Minimum Wage Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I take this op- 
portunity to call attention to an editorial 
entitled “No Magic Power in Minimum 
Wage Law,” which appeared in the July 
5 issue of the Davenport (Iowa) Morning 
Democrat. Although this viewpoint does 
not necessarily refiect my own thinking 
on minimum wage legislation, it is a 
viewpoint worthy of consideration by the 
Members of Congress. The editorial 
follows: 

No MAcGic POWER IN MINIMUM WaGcE Law 

Supporters of the proposal before Congress 
to increase the minimum wage are basing 
their arguments on the ancient fallacy that 
laws have magic powers. 

Neither Congress nor any State legislature 
can “decree” prosperity. Obviously, Con- 
gress does not pay the wage increase it legis- 
lates. Neither does it increase the employees’ 
rate of output, nor induce customers to buy. 
The theory of minimum wage legislation is 
that a significant number of employers could 
afford to pay better wages and all that is 
needed isalaw. This is not necessarily true. 
If the increase is too great, marginal firms 
will go out of business unless they can raise 
prices without losing customers, It may be 






























































































areued, of ¢ irse, t t firms which car t 
pay the minimum wage ought n¢ to be in 
busine But this overlooks the fact that 
the law may cost employes their Job 
Only if economic mniditie affecting em- 
pioye permit a wage increase can the laws 
be iccesstiul 
Employers } e raise X t y dur- 
ing the prc € war p In 1945 
the average f we r earned $1.02 per 
hour As of 19 the v re had in- 
creased to $1.85 Further, during t period 
1951 to June, 1955, p remained relatively 
stable while wage in é 1 ) to 
$1.85 ri the wag Ww The 
r ( ‘ ve system 
h tl I n- 
nd ‘ « be 





same level as in 1840, or 90 years before. 
Yet, in the same 90-year period, average 
wage rates increased by approximately 700 
percent This is a phenomenal and little 
known fact. No law was responsible. 
During the 90-year pe.‘od there was no 


national minimum wage fixing and little so- 
cial legislation. It was the competition in 
the goods market which helped to keep prices 
down, and it was the rivalry among employ- 
ers for scarce labor which drove wage rates 
up and up. Yet in spite of this dramatic 
performance of a free economy, and despite 
the fact most employees now earn more than 
the legal minimum, the view persi that 
somehow Governme nt must help raise wages. 

We must realize that low wages are not 


a cause of economic distress, but a symp- 
tom. The basic cause is low productivity 
which cannot be raised by minimum wage 
laws. Thus the only sound way to raise 


wages is to increase real prosperity by in- 
creasing the rate at which we convert wo 
and raw materials into useful goods and serv- 
ices. This is not theory. It is a truth al- 
ready dramatically demonstrated in this 
country. Since 1900, our rate of output of 
goods and services has steadily increased. 
Our living standards are higher and we work 
shorter hours. 

Meanwhile real 
cre in the cost 
as high as in 1900. 

It would thus appear that if we can n 
tain a steady growth in productivity, 
tempts to legislate pay increases are unnec- 
essary. 





wages—adjusted to in- 
ases of living—are three times 
ain- 
ate 





The Vote Is Not All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
sh ould like to insert in the Appendix of 
the Se ae a newsletter entitled “The 
Ve Is Not All,” prepared by my col- 
league, the Honorable RosBert W. Kean, 
of New Jersey. Bs his column Repre- 
entative oa AN, Whom many of us on this 
side of t isle sik k to as our party's 
expert in ae field of social security, v 

I iscusses the pros and cons of the 

cial-security bill which this body 
passed earlier this week. Representative 
KEAN Clearly expresses the ee n 
which confronted many of us in voting 

on this measure as a result of the 1 un- 
usual manner in which the bill was han- 


Gled by those iz 
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i ¢ ryoe of ft eo l¢ < } 
MCMnarse Oi Vie 1 isiation. 
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THE VoTE Is Nor 
Rosert W. KEAN, of 


ALL 


(By Hon New Jersey) 


























V HINGTON.—There is a courtroom scene 
familiar to nany Americans. Ve have 
viewed it in the movies, in pl: televi- 
s and sometime in real life scene 
i: a facing tl witni and de- 
manding a “yes” or “no” answer to a ques- 
t qo? 

If the ene is fict } ften the author 
has seen to it that he holds his audience by 
mak. sure they realize a “yé or “no” 
a er can't tell the ! I and wiil create 
a e impre on on tt 

A lot of you, I feel sur h amoment 
experience the sen fw y the wit- 
ness would just ignore the lawyer and biurt 
out the wink story 

this time you may be wonderi why 
I am writing about theatrics; the answer 1s 
ti at I ar about tod W an é y Oo th 
to exper riences in Con 

That which I described above {s not at all 
unlike the emotions a Member of Congress 
may feel at certain times when he casts a 
“Yea” or “Nay” vote The Member knows 
the “Yea” or “Nay * aoes not do jus- 





tice to his conv t 
and, unfortunately, the vote may be the sole 
yardstick by which ¢ 

will judge him on that issue. 








When I vote on the new social-se 
bill Monday (this column is being written 
July 15) I am going to feel like that witness 
who has many words to but must limit 





his pronouncement to yes or no. 

‘herefore, in this space, I wish 
the full story—tell why I plan to vo 
for this social-security 


bill after severely 
criticizing the fact that the Democracts in 


control of ways and means refused to hold 
full public hearings on the legislation. 


SHADES OF MERIT 
mn is a matter of compromise 


all black or all white; 


All legislati 
It is rare that a bill is 


bills are usually gray. Hence, a Member 
must weigh the good against the bad. Then 
he must vote according to which predomi- 


nates 
Let us take this social-security bill. Even 
though it provided for an expenditure by the 








sy m’s trust fund of more than $2 billion 
annually on an average, the Democrat ma- 
jority insisted on considering it without pub- 
lic hearings. In fact, their initial sugges- 


mmittee report the 


executive 


tion was to have the ci 
bill out with only 3 days of 

However, committee leadership soon found 
there were sO Many unanswered questions 
that their first suggestion was impossible. 
An additional 3 days were granted for con- 
ideration of the bill. Thus, it was sent to 
ie floor of the House without the advantage 
of any expert sultation except from those 
in the Social Security Administrati yn after 
a mere 6 days of ex tive se 

The Democrat ed th: t the House 
consider the bill under a proce dure known 
as suspension of allowing only 40 
minutes of debate in all. Only 40 minutes 
on a bill which will tax the people of this 











cons 





ecu 


S also insist 


—11ac 
ruies, 


country next year and in succeeding years 
#1,700 million, of which Essex County wil 
rn +h e129 


million annually. 





re UNAN gid 









i those covered by ‘ial security 
will entitled to further benefits under 
certain conditions. These benefits may (we 
can't be certain because of lack of adequate 
hearings) prove to be hazardous, however, 


ause the people of the country may or 





m not feel they can afford to pay the 
I for the insurance as the social-security 
WixX Kee] increasing. 


wrrire we ~ ¥ = | 
typical example of the difficult 


on I faced in dc to vote on 





€ gislation broadens social-security 
coverage which I have long advocated. It 
vyers and dentists into the 

t time, thus carrying out 


have made in bills this year 











July 


to that effect—a proposal] I have been making 
for many years. 

It provides for continuance of benefits to 
totally disable@ children after they reach the 
age of 18—something I think is highly ad- 
visable. 


It lowers the benefit age for widows. This 
I have long advocated. 
It lowers the retirement age for all women 


There 


is some danger here that this 
cause industry 


to force the retirement 
age who still want to work. 


will 


of women at that 






This section is very expensive, costing the 
trust fund approximately $1 billion a year. 
MOST CONTROVERSIAL ITEM 


The most 


ment of 


Ooversial item is the pay- 
full l-security benefits to those 
the age of 50 who become totally 
This is a worthy objective. But 
a catch—no one knows or can esti- 
te its true cost 
The soctal-security actuary estimates that 
the disability-payment provision will cost 
approximately $1 billion annually How- 
ever, he will not guarantee his The 
i 
I 


contr< 
socia 
reaching 
disabled. 


there is 





gues 
urance people say it may cost twice as 
nuch. 

Another point is that no one knows how 
the necessary certification of disability can 
be handled. Doctors say State certification 
cannot a abuse. It should have been 
of pa importance to have given 
most careful consideration to this proposed 
new field of social-security benefits. 

Of course, when you increase benefits, the 
tax to pay for them should be raised at the 
same time. This is a sound principle. In 
the proposed bill, the present tax will be 
raised by one-half percent January 1, 1956, 
becoming 214 percent on employee and 2!4 
percent on employer. 

Following out the pattern in raises in 
s0cial-security taxes, which increase about 
every 5 years to @ maximum under this bill 
of 4! percent on employce and 414 percent 
on employer 20 years from now, we may be 
making the tax so high that it will preclude 
the possibility of other needed improve- 
ments to the social-security system. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, I 
am certain that Senator Byrp of Virginia, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, will in- 
Sist that full study and public hearings be 
held on the bill before it goes to the Senate 
floor. 

That's the 


iramoun 


story behind the vote. It’s a 
gray bill. A shade grayer than I like when 
I vote for legislation. In my final analysis 
I decided the good slightly outweighed the 
bad in the bill. Therefore, I made the com- 
promise and decided to yote “Yea.” 

The witness doesn’t get out his full story 
by answering in one word. 

There is much more behind that 
than generally meets the eye. 


“Yea” 





Anniversary of the Radio-Television 
Facility 
EXTENSION OF RE 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
Y THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a very busy congressional of- 
fice—in close touch with the public but 
seldom receiving public attention—ob- 
serves its on pasersp og today. On 
July 20, 1935 M nd Mrs. Robert J. Coar 
partitioned a aaa room, hung monk’s 
cloth on the walls, and offered radio 
recording service to Members of Con- 
gress. Today Robert and Helen Coar are 


MARKS 
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still operating the service, now called the 
Joint Senate and House Radio-Television 
Facility, and they have built it into a 
major-public service arm of the Con- 
gress. 

The Coars’ studios produce Members’ 
shows which go to some 1,700 radio and 
160 television stations each week. They 
operate with a staff of 13 who are cur- 
rently handling the broadcasts of some 
259 Members of the House and 80 Sena- 
tors. Since Members must pay for these 
services out of private funds, the facility 
operates at no cost to the taxpayer. 
When the Congress authorized the ex- 
pansion into television studios in 1952, 
it drew only part of the facility’s credit 
balance of $117,500, which had mounted 
up over the years. 

In this age of mass communications, 
newspaper, radio and television cor- 
respondents in Washington are hard 
pressed to cover even the ‘top of 
the news” in full. But it is vital 
to our system of government that 
the average citizen be fully informed 
about the work of his own Rep- 
resentative in the Congress and about 
issues that are of local importance. The 
radio-television facility has given the 
Members an opportunity to report to 
their constituents with much of the per- 
sonal flavor of a neighborhood speech. 
t has enabled many of us to bring the 
Sights and sounds of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal into the homes of our people, and it 
has awakened in these citizens a new 
interest in the working of their Govern- 
ment. 

As for the Coars themselves, I have 
always found them a joy to work with. 
Although the pressure of work must of- 
ten be imposible, they always seem to 
have time for a pleasant word and quiet 
bit of advice on how to improve the tech- 
nical quality of the broadcast. 

It has been a delight to know the Coars 
and I add my warm personal coneratu- 
lations to the many they will be receiy- 
ing today. 





Eisenhower and the General Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
have been fascinated by the short list 
of so-called must bills reported last week 
by Republican leaders as representing 
President Fisenhower’s present demands 
on the Congress. The things the list in- 
cludes, the things that it omits, force 
us to wonder what the President feels 
about legislation involving the health, 
security, and well-being of all our 165 
million people—legislation involving, if 
you please, the general welfare. 

The must list included just five items— 
the military Reserves bill, a bill to au- 
thorize the mislabeled atom-powered 
merchant ship, some kind of highway 
bill, some kind of housing bill, some kind 
of school-construction bill. 
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Now three of these items are military 
or quasi-military. The Reserves bill is 
strictly a military concern. The Presi- 
dent’s personal highway program, em- 
phasizing Federal spending primarily 
for interstate—or military—highways, 
involves national defense. The atom- 
powered ship would be an intended 
demonstration in the field of interna- 
tional relations, an effort to prove that 
in regard to atoms for peace our hearts 
are in the right place. 

Only two things on the must list, 
therefore, involve’ strictly domestic 
affairs—the housing bill and the school- 
construction bill. 

Now is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that 
the White House is not informed of the 
facts regarding school legislation and 
housing legislation? ° 

The housing bill was held up because 
all four Republican members of the Rules 
Committee declined to vote to clear it 
for action. Iam not criticizing the sin- 
cerity and judgment of the gentlemen; 
I am merely saying that responsible Re- 
publican House Members declined to 
support their President on the public 
housing section of the bill reported by the 
legislative committee. 

There is a _ school-construction bill 
pending in another legislative commit- 
tee, already approved with what is re- 
ported to ve bipartisan support by a 
subcommittee. It is more generous in 
regard to Federal aid than the Presi- 
dent’s own recommended program, but 
he cannot blame us if we exercise our 
judgment and act more responsibly to- 
ward school children than his banker- 
advisers think wise. The point is, the 
bill is pending—and a push by the White 
House on the specific bill might help 
us get action. 

Mr. Speaker, let us observe what was 
omitted from the must list. 

We could not expect the President, 
perhaps, to come out in favor of the bill 
to improve and liberalize the social- 
security system which Mrs. Hobby, his 
Welfare Secretary, who has just re- 
Signed, busily opposed. 

But the President omits from his 
“must list” even things that he himself 
has requested in the past—minimum 
wages, free polio shots for the children 
of needy parents, the inadequate health 
reinsurance program he has recom- 
mended. 

On all these matters—housing, schools, 
polio shots, minimum wages, health 
legislation, social security—the Congress 
could quickly act if it got the proper 
guidance from the White House. 

But we get no such guidance. These 
proposals directly affecting the well- 
being of the pecple are not the things 
which this administration seems to clas- 
Sify as “necessary.” The administra- 
tion gives no adequate guidance even to 
congressional spokesmen of its own party, 
so that all these welfare measures are 
hung up in committee. 

Members know that I am deeply con- 
cerned for national defense. They know 
that I have stood in this House and 
urged more money for defense, more for 
atomic research, an end to reckless and 
dangerous cuts in our armed services. 

But the strength of this country rests 
in more than its arms. It depends on 
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the health, economic security, and sense 
of justice among all our people. It de- 
pends on the Government's attitude to- 
ward the general welfare. And on the 
simple matter of vital legislation for the 
general welfare, the President’s ‘‘must 
list” lets the people down. 





McDermoit on Passporis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the July 14 Cleveland Plain 
Dealer an article by Mr. William F. 
McDermott which merits every Mem- 
ber’s careful attention. 

At a time when some people are still 


‘saying that the only way to improve 


Government service is to spend more 
money, Mr. McDermott has suggested 
a sure-fire method of cutting redtape 
and improving the service at a saving to 
the American taxpayer. 

The article follows: 

McDERMOTT ON PASSPORTS—FOUR-YEAR LIMIT 
BUREAUCRATIC NONSENSE—TIME, MONEY 
WASTED—LIFE PERMITS? 

(By William F. McDermott) 


The State Department has complained to 
Congress that its Passport Division is being 
overworked because Americans are On & 
colossal traveliny spree. I take that sen- 
tence from a dispatch in Monday’s Plain 
Dealer. The head of the Passport Division 
is Miss Frances Knight, who told a congres- 
sional committee that the State Department 
issued a record number of 480,000 passports 
or renewals in the last fiscal year. I am sure 
she needs more help to expedite the issuance 
of passports under the present regulations 
but I can tell her how to get it without hiring 
another hand. 

American passports are now valid 
years. After that they can be renewed, but 
not for more than a total of 4 years. 
That seems to me bureaucratic nonsense. It 
messes up the Passport Division of the State 
Department with a lot of unnecessary work. 

Your passport is an identification of your 
citizenship. It should be as permanent as 
your birth certificate or papers ol citizenship. 

I don’t see why American passports should 
not be issued for life. They can be revoked 
at any time if the holder commits a crime 
or becomes undesirable in one way or an- 
other. But this business of ordinary Ameri- 
can tourists being obliged to apply for a new 
passport every 2 years is completely silly. 

If the State Department thinks it inad- 
visable to stamp passports good for a life- 
time, as they should be, then the State De- 
partment might ease its problems a little by 


for 2 


making passports valid for 6 or 8 years, ln- 
stead of the 2 years it now permits. 
MONEY COULD BE SAVED 
All this stamping of papers and incon- 
venience to travelers are a ridiculous waste 
of time. Miss Knight may need more em- 


ployees and I would be in favor of supplying 
the money to hire them, but she might have 
mentioned to the congressional committee 
that money could be saved in the passport 
division if the regulations for the issuance 
of passports were changed. 

It now takes about a month to get a pass- 
port for foreign travel. It used to take 7 
or 10 days, which was long enough. An effi- 
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cer y operated pi port di on should be 
able i e the nr r n2o6rs 
d nd the Department can do it if you 


ency 





Lo fill ou i ip} a port, if 

the | i t had the | p pape 1 hand 

We € lla C i ala 

th f icracy is aboul as ani to the 

traveler ¢ anything in western Europe. 
Ru i different pr ! 

The | al will spend } exal l- 
ing your small poss¢ he enter 
the cou V The office Wil ieaf tnrougn 
your bool thou read € I 
never knew wi t e lk or and 
I suspect they didn't It v the b of a 
functionary to cre e the pre é Po bie 
ar yYy and annoyance toa I 

ispect tl we t ( hat 
ourselve becau the ¢§ 4 of a 
y whi m t < es i 1 
ri tself from tl col e and 
1 reasonablene of majori f 
kind 
VISA ABOLISHED BY SOME 

There wi a time when passpor and 
visi were not considered necessary for 
foreign travel You just we ul 
your money and everybody wv 

In recent years, many Europea 
have abolished the vi requirements 
rangement with the United State 
still have customs examinations 
delays at the frontier 

We talk about a united western Europe 


At every port of entry you are reminded that 





it is not united. 

The French customs officials are com- 
pletely unpredictable. S imes thoy will 
require you to open every piece of baggage 
you are carrying, and they will thumb 


hands. The 
you to 
your sulte 


through with curious and eager 
next time they will not even request 
open your luggage, but will mark 
cases with a chalk of approval and smile you 
to the boat train. 

Going into Belgium or 
likely to have a strict 
volves delay and inconvenience. 
no reason for it, except an 
tion and a needless, 

Tourists do not carry dope or any 
form of contraband. The cu 
know the people who deal in this 
they don’t they should be fired. 


Holland you 
examination It 


are 
in- 
There is 
ingrained tradi- 
illogical suspicion 

other 
toms officers do 


traffic. If 





Glossary of Official Governmentzlese 


N OF REMARKS 


OF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following from 
the New York Times of July 17, 1955: 


EXTENSI 


Some oldtimers in official Washington have 
brought their own private glossary of official 
gfoverimentalese up to date for the benefit 


of newcomers. It goes like this: 

A program: ny assignment that cannot 
be completed by one telephone call. 

Channels: The fellow who has his desk 
between two expediters. 

To implement a program: Hire more office 
staff. 

Note and initial: Let's spread the respon- 
sibility for this. 


Point up the issue: Expand 1 page to 15. 
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Research work: Looking for the guy who 
moved the file. 
Interpretation: Your opinion 
We are aware of it Ne hoped 
+ 


the fool 








who started it would have forgotten it by 
now 
I ite: Make carbon copies and add 
more to the men 
It is in Jy ‘ er | wrapped in red- 
t that the situ alm hopels 
t der con le ) Neve ne d of it 
Under active c lerat We e looke 
les for it 
king a survey: We need more 
of an we! 
bene! f your present think- 
e! to w! oS u r to a 
it does: interfere with whi we 
have already decided to do 
Conference: Conve! i¢ 
Statistician: One who draws a mathemati- 
( pr e ] e fr ? unv rr d ~ 
ption to a fore e conc] n 
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Ike’s Support Needea on Gas Decontrol 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we in Tex- 
as have many small producers of gas who 
competing in the exploration anc 
production of gas. They cannot exist 
under Government control since the 
business in this country is based on free 
enterprise and not a controlled econ- 
omy by the Government, the latter prin- 
ciple being socialistic and not American. 
So it is that I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the facts 
so that they may understand rather than 
cast their vote through prejudice or lack 
of information. I wouid like to call at- 
tention to the following editorial: 
{From the Dallas Morning News of June 24, 

1955 | 
IKE’s SUPPORT NEEDED ON GAS DECONTROL BILL 

One pending measure that deserves str¢ 

bipartisan support from everyone who 


are 


ng 


be- 





lieves in free enterprise is the bill for Federal 
decontrol of the price of natural at tl 
wellhead. At present the suy 

san but is not strong enough 

through the last-minute jam without a 


strong stand by the adminis 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN, who supports this 
measure, has called on President Eisenhower 
to put the influence of his leadership behind 
it. The Speaker is clearly right. There is 





just as much reason f it Eisen- 
hower to come out for Stat ¢ on the 
gas issue as there was for his courageous 


The 
cases, 


stand on the tidelands issue 3 years aco. 
basic principle is the same in both 
The President’s own commission on fuels 
is on record as opposing Federal control of 
gas prices at the wells. The President will be 
no more than consistent with his own record 
if he comes out clearly for decontrol of gas 
prices. This control never was intended in 
the Natural Gas Act but was imposed by a 
Supreme Court interpretation, or misinter- 
pretation, of the law a year ago. The control 
never was sought by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, now called on to administer it. 
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decontro] step is taken, most 
of the in« for new gas discoveries will 
be lost, and prices to consumers will rise. 


Also there will be precedent for other Federal 


Unless this 
entive 


price controls, possibly leading to a peace- 
time OPA Prompt decontrol is needed to 
stave off economic regimentation and to pro- 


tect free enterprise. 





The Peace We Fought for Is in Sight 
and We Can Win It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I made some 
remarks on the floor today noting my 
exceptions to and disagreements with an 
article by Paul G. Hoffman in Life 
Iiagazine. 

As I stated on the floor, it is my belief 
that in fairness to Mr. Hoffman his com- 
piete article should also be availabie in 
the ReEcoRD, and under permission to 
revise and extend by remarks I offer it 
for publication in the Appendix. 

THE PEACE WE FOUGHT For Is IN SIGHT AND 
WE CAN WIN IT 
(Py Paul G. Hoffman) 

Everyone is aware that the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
countries is entering a new phase, one which 
is already witnessing a relaxation of tensions 
and which may produce some more at next 
week’s meeting at the summit in Geneva. 
We should not expect too much from all this, 
as the President and others have warned, 
since the basic realities of the struggle en- 
dure. But it is highly important that the 
American people understand why this re- 
laxation is taking place. The reason for it is 
the biggest news of our time: the fact that 
after a decade of costly struggie we are finally 
winning the peace. 
are winning it because the free world 
has been blessed with leaders who were wise 
enough to see that to win the peace we hed 
to wage it with as much boldness, daring, and 
imagination as we would apply to waging 
We are winning the peace because these 
leaders worked together, with vision tran- 
scending purely national interests, and saw 
to it that nothing was allowed to keep the 
free nations from waging the peace with a 
common strategy. 

How successful this strategy has been 1s 
not yet appreciated by the American people. 
A recent Gallup poll showed that 73 percent 
of all Americans believe that war is inevi- 
table. I found this shocking and depressing 
because if such a war is inevitable the world 
is likely to destroy itself. Even if war is not 
inevitable, such pessimism makes it much 
more likely. 

But this attitude is most depressing to me 
because I think it is wrong. Having encoun- 
tered sO many rough bumps in the decade of 
cold war just ended, we have forgotten that 
along the way the free world has won many 
significant victories, many of them through 
the United Nations, in its battle for peace. 
To refresh your memory, I have listed the 
outstanding milestones. 


MILESTONES ON THE ROAD TO PEACE 


Forcing Soviet Army to evacuate Iran: 
May 1946. 

Economic recovery of Europe through 
United States aid: April 1948 to date. 


war 
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Survival of Yugoslavia outside the Soviet 
orbit with Western aid: June 1948 to date. 

Breaking Soviet blockade of Berlin by air- 
lift: June 1948-August 1949. 

Armistice in the Jewish-Arab war: Febru- 
ary 1949. 

Creation of NATO: April 1949. 

Defeat of the Communists in Greece: Oc- 
tober 1949. 

Settlement of Dutch-Indonesian war: No- 
vember 1949. 

Halting aggression in Korea: June 1950- 
July 1953. 

Settlement of Kashmir war between India 
and Pakistan: August 1953. 

Cease-fire in Indochina: July 1954. 

Settlement of Trieste dispute: October 
1954. 

Agreement on rearmament of West Ger- 
many: May 1955. 

Recently we have passed even more sig- 
nificant milestones in very rapid succession. 
We have finally succeeded in breaking down 
all the barriers to rearming Western Ger- 
many. That victory quickly brought pro- 
found changes in Russian policy: A sudden 
willingness to grant a treaty to Austria, a 
decision to end the war of terror against Tito 
and his independent brand of communism, 
an offer of recognition to West Germany, 
an announced willingness to talk seriously 
about disarmament and an effective system 
of international atomic control. 


TOP CARDS AT THE SUMMIT 


Because of these victories, the meeting 
at the summit finds the free world holding 
the top cards. And the greatest single card 
it will have is the fact that President Eisen- 
hower will be the free world’s chief spokes- 
man. No other man could take to that 
meeting the confidence and hopes of so many 
millions. His special status is based on the 
happy coincidence that in the eyes of all 
Europeans he is something more than the 
President: He is the liberator of Burope. 
As such, he draws equal respect from the 
Russians, who remember that it was he 
who stood atop Lenin’s tomb with Marshal 
Stalin to celebrate the conquest of Nazidom 
by the Grand Alliance. This is bound to 
make him the dominant figure of the Geneva 
Conference. And because of it Eisenhower 
can do more than any other man in the 
world to establish peace. 

I came to that conclusion quite a long 
while ago. I was very pleased the first time 
I ever met General Eisenhower, at a time 
when he was still president of Columbia 
University, to hear him declare with great 
earnestness that the most important single 
business before the world was winning the 
peace. At that time a number of short- 
sighted people were urging a preventive 
war—‘drop the bomb’’—as if war could ever 
be prevented by starting one. 

The next time I saw General Eisenhower 
he was running NATO in Paris. In June of 
1951, while he was still torn in his own 
mind as to whether he should yield to the 
insistent pleas that he run for President, I 
called on him to do what I could to persuade 
him. I Knew that his greatest personal de- 
sire, after so many years of strenuous duties, 
was to get a few years of ease and rest. I 
also knew that none of the ordinary argu- 
ments, having to do with the power or glory 
of the office, could move him. No soldier 
had ever been covered with greater glory or 
given higher honors by all the nations of 
the world; almost anything else that might 
happen to him would seem in a way an 
anticlimax. 

The greatest obstacle was his very real 
humility. He honestly thought that many 
other men were better qualified for the 
presidency and told me so. That gave me 
an opening. 

AN EXPERIENCE NO ONE ELSE HAS 


“General,” I told him, “there is just one 
fact you have to face before you decide this 
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thing. You can take this world further along 
the road to peace than any living man and 
here’s why. The reasons you can do it are 
not necessarily because you are smart or 
anything else. It's simply because you have 
behind you an experience that no one else 
has.” I went on to describe this unique 
experience: the victorious commander who 
had been idolized in all the world capitals, 
whose name was a byword all over the world 
and who commanded the respect of the Rus- 
sian leaders—and was in addition the one 
man above all others they would undoubtedly 
least like to tangle with. 

“After all that,” I said, “if you can name 
anybody else who can contribute as much 
as you can to winning the peace, I'll take 
my traveling bags and go somewhere else.” 

He did not say anything but that was 
the first time I felt that I had made an 
impression on him. 

I have never had any reascn to think I 
was wrong in my @rguments that day. On 
several occasions, in my opinion, it was 
Eisenhower alone who saved this country 
from war. One of the most dangerous pe- 
riods was the time of the French collapse 
at Dienbienphu, when some of our military 
leaders were urging military intervention in 
Indochina, including the use of atomic 
weapons. It was the sober judgment of 
President Eisenhower and his inexhaustible 
patience that ruled out any such rash move, 
He maintained his position until a cease- 
fire was finally brought about. 

In the same manner he firmly blocked an 
attempt by Senator KNOWLAND and other 
influential men to launch a blocKade against 
Red China. Such a move would undoubt- 
edly have been popular because of national 
resentment at Red China’s imprisonment of 
our fliers. But the President pointed out 
that there had never been a blockade in 
history that did not lead to hostilities and 
he sternly rejected the proposal. 

Only last April the worst war scare of 
the decade suddenly spread alarm all over 
the Nation. Responsible military leaders 
warned that a Red Chinese invasion of For- 
mosa and the offshore islands was imminent 
and argued that we should start bombing 
the Chinese mainland. Again it was Eisen- 
hower who put a stop to these hysterics. 
On the one hand, he sent emissaries to re- 
strain Chiang Kai-shek from doing anything 
provocative. On the other, he gave the Red 
Chinese unmistakable evidence that force 
would be met with force and the present 
de facto cease-fire was established in the 
Formosa Strait. 

Ido not mean to suggest that by actions 
of this sort Eisenhower has licked the prob- 
lem. But his actions have purchased time 
during which tempers can cool and tensions 
be broken down. Ensenhower knows from 
his military experience how time can be a 
strategic factor of tremendous importance. 
His military background also enables him to 
do things which a President with a civilian 
background might not be able to accom- 
plish. He can safely conciliate when some- 
one else might be accused of softness to 
Communism. He can ignore provocations 
when a civilian might be accused of seeking 
peace at any price. When public passion is 
inflamed by an incident such as that of the 
fliers, and demagogs try to make political 
capital of it, Eisenhower can talk softly 
where pressure might unnerve a civilian 
into risky action. 

Eisenhower the soldier can work for peace 
more effectively than anyone else because 
his background renders him immune to at- 
tacks upon his courage or judgment in crises. 
Having been first in war, he can be first in 
peace without apology. And this is vital 
in a period when recurring crises could 
easily create a war psychology, as the sinking 
of the Maine forced a war with Spain. 

The present relaxation of tension did not 
come about because one bright morning the 
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Soviet leaders suddenly woke up feeling 
kindlier toward the world. It came about 
because they finally realized that their 
strategy of waiting for the free world to col- 
lapse was not working out. It was failing 
because the free world was effectively waging 
the peace in the only way it could possibly 
be won, simultaneously, on four fronts: the 
military, the economic, the political and the 
psychological. 

On the military front !t was necessary to 
maintain adequate strength to prevent any 
encouragement to aggression. This we have 
done and are doing. NATO is its most effec- 
tive expression and German rearmament its 
most powerful new force. 

On the economic front it was necessary 
to keep the free world prosperous and 
healthy. In this we have made great strides. 

On the political front we have kept com- 
mon cause with our allies and are making 
encouraging progress in our relations with 
such groups as the Columbo powers in Asia 
(India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
the three Associated States of Indochina, 
Malaya and Nepal). 

On the psychological front we have main- 
tained information programs to see that our 


. cause and our accomplishments are not mis- 


represented or overlooked. One result as 
the African-Asian Conference at Bandung 
proved, is that we have far more friends 
among the nonwhite peoples than many had 
dared hope. 


THE COST OF WAGING PEACE 


The cost of this 4-front waging of the peace 
in the last 10 years has been enormous: 
$365 billion for the United States, or nearly 
$100 billion more than our total national 
debt. Most of that—$300 billion—has gone 
for defense, $50 billion has gone for economic 
aid, $13 billion for political efforts, and $2 
billion for information. But winning the 
peace justifies any cost. 

So far our biggest victory has been to avert 
the economic chaos and collapse on which 
the Soviets placed their chief reliance. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that America’s 
willingness to spend the money to prevent 
this collapse literally saved the world. 

It is easy to forget how desperate, hope- 
less, and defeatist that world seemed when 
Europe first started picking itself out of the 
ashes. I remember because I was in Europe 
in 1946 as president of Studebaker, surveying 
the prospects for the automobile business. 
What I saw made me think the prospects 
were not very good for the auto business 
or anything else. Everywhere too many 
people seemed to have a fatalistic resigna- 
tion to inevitable collapse, followed by the 
triumph of communism, flourishing, as 
usual, on disaster. 

When one visits Europe today it scarcely 
seems like the same place. It has miracu- 
lously risen from near prostration to the 
greatest prosperity in its history. Great 
Britain not only has a balanced budget but 
has built up her gold and dollar reserves 
through a phenomenally successful export 
drive. France’s production has shot 32 per- 
cent ahead of its highest prewar level. The 
Low Countries have increased their prewar 
output by nearly 100 percent and are flowing 
like biblical lands with milk and honey. 
Even improverished Italy has struggled to 
her feet, while the recovery of Western Ger- 
many is the wonder of the world. 

These things have happened because the 
free world has leaders who, for the first time, 
actively waged the peace. 

Harry Truman deserves credit for seeing 
the need to put up $400 million to bolster 
the defenses of Greece and Turkey, making 
the latter strong enough to resist Soviet pres- 
sure and Greece strong enough to defeat the 
Communists in her civil war. 

Gen. George Marshall, as Secretary of State, 
saw the need for the vaster concept of ECA. 
He conceived it, he told me recently, while 
sitting in the Kremlin after a stormy and 
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futile session of negotiations during the 1947 
Moscow conference. During that meeting 
Marshall realized that the Soviets were 
counting on European collapse and would 
do everything they could to bring it about. 
Truman had the vision to back him in the 
Marshall plan. At that time the Republican 
Party controlled both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; the leadership of 
the late, great Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
secured overwhelming bipartisan support for 
the plan, in and out of Congress. 

However, the Marshall plan could not have 
succeeded had not Europe itself possessed 
the leaders able to see beyond their own na- 
tional interests. As ECA Administrator I 
made my first trip to Europe in 1948 half 
fearful that the critics, who called it “Opera- 
tion Rathole,” might be right. But people 
like France’s Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man gave me courage. He insisted that 
Europe could be saved, but only by planning 
for the recovery of ali Europe, including 
Germany. “The day has gone by,” he said, 
“when we can afford to have the energies of 
the French people dissipated by opposing 
each other.” 

NO TIME FOR HATE 


I was surprised to find the same attitude 
on the part of Dr. Dirk Stikker, foreign min- 
ister of the Netherlands, who I know had 
been a leader of the Dutch underground and 
had nearly lost his life to the Nazis innumer- 
able times. I was startled when he stressed 
that the revival of Western Germany held 
the key to European recovery and told him 
so. I shall never forget his reply: “There is 
too much to do in Europe now to take time 
to hate.” 

Belgium’s Premier Paul-Henri Spaak had 
equal vision. He insisted that all the coun- 
tries must work closely together and his 
thinking went far beyond the present de- 
gree of cooperation to embrac~ something 
very close to a United States of Europe, with 
all trade barriers washed away and one great 
market for goods. And I found the same sort 
of foresight in Premier Alcide de Gasperi in 
Italy, a@ man facing problems burdensome 
beyond imagination but who could still say, 
“We must not let the recovery of Italy alone 
blind us to the need for the closest coopera- 
tion among the nations.” 

De Gasperi also helped educate me to the 
practical limitations of progress under Eur- 
ope’s habits and tempo. At the first meet- 
ing I had with him in 1948 I told him the 
American people could scarcely be expected 
to tax themselves to aid Italy if Italians 
continued to evade their own taxes. 

“Have just a little patience,” said De 
Gasperi. “Under our tax system today—and 
this has been true for 500 years—if an indi- 
vidual paid all the taxes he legally owes he 
would not have anything. For five cen- 
turies evading the tax collector has been the 
custom and the habit of Italy. We know we 
can never have a successful democracy here 
until we have tax morality, and we intend 
to bring that about. By next year, I assure 
you, we will have practically doubled the tax 
collection we have this year. But it can’t be 
done overnight.” He made good his word. 
Within a year tax collections were almost 
doubled. 

Too many other political leaders helped 
importantly in waging the peace for me to 
mention them all here; but Churchill and 
Eden in Britain and John Foster Dulles in 
the United States cannot be omitted. 

Ironically but fittingly, it was not the free 
world but the Communist world which ex- 
perienced economic chaos and the danger 
of collapse. The Soviets are now in the 
midst of the major agricultural crisis as 
severe as that which hit the United States in 
the great depression. The short-lived Soviet 
effort to turn out consumer goods was a mis- 
erable flop and there is reason to think that 
the whole Russian economy is showing se- 
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vere strain from efforts to carry out a crash 
program of atomic armament, plus a brash 
program of heavy bombers, plus aid to the 
Communist Chinese and the European satel- 
lites. All this came on top of what was 
already predominantly a war economy in a 
nation whose steel capacity is only one-third 
of America’s and which is woefully short 
of electric power. The Russians are finding 
it impossible to produce both butter and 
guns and their people are getting restive. 
THE MOMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 


That is why the meeting at the summit is 
our oportunity. If the Russians, for what- 
ever reason, are willing to let the cold war 
simmer down to competitive coexistence, I 
do not see how our free society can fail to 
win the competition. Up to now the Com- 
munists have not been in any hurry about 
resorting to war because their doctrine 
teaches them that time is on their side, that 
capitalism, being rotten, will collapse of its 
own weight. Only now are they beginning 
to discover that Karl Marx was criticizing 
a dead society, the capitalism of 1848, that 
United States capitalism, 1955 style, is more 
revolutionary than anything communism 
ever imagined and that it is their own vaunt- 
ed system that is inefficient and cannot be 
made to work properly. 

It is their system, not ours, that contains 
the seeds of its own destruction. Time is 
on our side, not theirs. If we can keep win- 
ning the peace, it is their system that even- 
tually will have to come our way because 
their own people will discover for themselves 
that theirs does not work. 

The important thing is that we not let any 
momentary lessening of tension lure us into 
making shortsighted economies in our four- 
front waging of the peace. 

We must maintain our military strength 
but remember that it does nothing but buy 
us time, the time in which to try to win the 
peace by peaceful means. 

We must increase our exertions on the 
economic front. Asia is the place where we 
must expend our greatest efforts in the dec- 
ade to come. The future of the world may 
well rest on whether the young democracies 
of Asia are able to achieve prosperity and at 
the same time keep their freedom. We must 
not only help them but learn to be patient 
with them—though we do not necessarily 
always have to agree with them—and above 
all avoid any insistence that they develop 
along patterns preconceived by ourselves. 
Their sovereignty is very new for most of 
them and they are very properly sensitive 
about it. 

There is still vast good will for America 
all over the Far East. Even where the press 
is antagonistic, as in India, I found nothing 
but good will toward me as an American. 
And in other countries the same thing holds. 
The prestige of America as the symbol of 
freedom, at its high peak in Asia when we 
freed the Philippines, lessened somewhat 
when we supported the French in Indochina, 
but it is still there. 

THE TRUE REASON FOR GREATNESS 

That is why the psychological, the infor- 
mational, front of winning the peace is very 
important. We must make them under- 
stand the true reason for America's great- 
ness. It is not because we have the highest 
standard of living. It is because every in- 
dividual in our form of society is free to 
advance as far as his abilities can carry 
him; it is because we are the first truly 
classless society in the history of the world. 
These are the things that enabled us to 
create great abundance, but without these 
things that abundance would not be worth 
having. 

The great recovery in Europe, which no- 
body thought could take place, has already 
had a big echo effect on the Russians, 
despite the Iron Curtain. Where there is 
no curtain, as in Berlin, the great pros- 
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perity of West Germans has had a dramatic 
impact on the East Germans, They can see 
for themselves the contrast between capitai- 
ist plenty and Communist privation, and 
can discern the relationship of plenty with 
freedom, privation with tyranny. The Rus- 
sians have not been able to conceal from 
their own people or their satellites the dis- 
parity between the hardships of their lives 
and the relative abundance just across the 
Iron Curtain. The effect becomes cumula- 
tive: unrest in the satellites creates an ex- 
plosive situation and the Soviets are forced 
to make some concessions, as in Calling off 
the fight against Tito. Since that fight 
started because Tito refused to accept the 
status of a Soviet satellite, the effect of his 
success is bound to create a demand for 
greater freedom throughout the satellites. 
Freedom is a very infectious thing. 

Transpose these conditions to Asia, where 
the contest is between the slave economy of 
the Red Chinese and the free societies of 
India, Japan, Burma, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. If the latter, with our help, 
are able to prove that freedom moves faster 
and accomplishes more, then the impact 
upon the Chinese people will be just as great 
as the recovery of Europe has been upon 
Russia and its satellites. 

These are the conditions for winning the 


peace. We must not expect to win it over- 
night. But win it we must, because the 
alternatives are too terrible. As Senator 


Vandenberg said, speaking of the struggle 
to achieve peace, “Here is the heart and core 
of humanity’s hope for tomorrow, I know 
of no better hope,” 





Give Away to the Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Public Works will 
shortly report out a bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid for highway construction. This 
bill, unless changed, provides for reim- 
bursement of public utilities from Fed- 
eral funds for required relocations of 
their facilities necessitated by the con- 
struction of a project on the Federal or 
national highway systems. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert herewith 
a very comprehensive letter from Mr. 
G. T. McCoy, California State highway 
engineer, which fully explains the in- 
equities of such a provision. 

The letter follows: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Sacramento, July 15, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. RooseEvELT: In further reference 
to the proposed Federal highway legislation 
which at this time is under consideration by 
the House Public Works Committee and may 
possibly be on the floor of the House by the 
time you receive this letter, I wish to advise 
that I am very much concerned about the 
provision in the Gore bill relative to reim- 
bursement of public utilities for required 
relocations of their facilities which have 
been initially installed within State highway 
right-of-way of the several States under pro- 
visions requiring relocation at the expense 
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of the utility, when necessary, for highway 
reconstruction or maintenance operations. 

There are several important factors in con- 
nection with the matter that I urge you to 
consider: 

1. The obvious inequity of the Federal 
Government making it permissive for the 
States to pay for relocation costs out of 
highway funds is apparent if we ask our- 
selves this question: Why should utility re- 
location costs be passed on to the motorist 
instead of to the consumers of utility facili- 
ties in face of the fact that the utility and 
its consumers have received the benefit of 
free right-of-way use, which right-of-way 
was purchased in practically all States at 
the expense of the motorist? 

2. It is the considered opinion of prac- 
tically all State highway administrative of- 
ficials that the Federal reimbursement 
sought by utilities is an intrusion upon 
State sovereignty and that any attempt to 
secure additional reimbursement at the Fed- 
eral level will result in a serious disruption 
in the planning to eliminate the critical de- 
ficiencies on our nationwide street and high- 
way system. While it is true that the pro- 
posed legislation is permissive and not man- 
datory, we are very certain from past experi- 
ence that this is only the beginning of the 
overall utility company reimbursement pro- 
gram. If they get their foot in the door at 
this time, their next move will be to make 
the legislation mandatory rather than per- 
missive. Another serious problem is the 
fact that this proposal by the utilities could 
well represent the entering wedge to over- 
throw the entire legal and judicial concept 
of the responsibility of utilities to highway 
authorities and the responsibility of highway 
authorities to utilities. 

3. It appears that the utilities are at- 
tempting to establish through Federal leg- 
islation a vested right in particular locations 
in publicly owned highway right-of-way, and 
this in face of the fact that when they in- 
stalled their facilities on publicly owned 
right-of-way they assumed the contractual 
obligation, in most cases, to relocate and re- 
adjust at their own expense if and when 
their facilities interfered with the orderly 
improvement and expansion of the publicly 
owned highway facility within the publicly 
owned right-of-way. 

4. I wish to further call to your attention 
the point that both Federal and State con- 
stitutions require that Just compensation be 
paid to all property owners for property or 
improvements taken for public purposes, 
and under these same constitutional provi- 
sions, utilities are now reimbursed for the 
value of land or rights in land taken from 
them and the cost of readjustment of their 
facilities when they own a private right-of- 
way or own fee title to the iand. It follows 
that the only purpose of this legislation is 
to secure rights that they do not now enjoy 
without paying for such rights and that, fur- 
ther, they are attempting through Federal 
legislation to abrogate their existing con- 
tractual obliations with the several States. 

5. This all adds up to the fact that utili- 
ties spokesmen in seeking to change the 
present policy on Federal reimbursement are 
seeking to exploit both the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and their local subdivisions. 
First, they have come to the State and local 
legislatures, seeking legislative sanction to 
establish themselves, free of charge, within 
the public highway right-of-way, agreeing 
that as a consideration for such permission 
they would remove their facilities at no cost 
to highway agencies. Now that they have 
obtained this valuable concession from the 
States and localities, they come to the Con- 
gress, seeking to have the Federal Govern- 
ment pay their relocation costs. We are 
unable to see any equity or Justice in utility 
proposals of this kind. 

6. It seems to highway officials that the 
utilities are seeking further subsidies from 
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the Congress. State highway departments 
and the Federal Government have already 
been subsidizing utilities for many years by 
permitting them to make free use of the 
highway right-of-way and facilitating their 
maintenance operations at lower costs than 
would otherwise be possible. foreover, the 
highway departments and Federal Govern- 
ment have been paying higher construction 
and maintenance costs to accommodate 
utilities in the highway right-of-way. Now 
the utilities are asking for further subsidies. 

7. It might be well to consider whether 
the constitutional right exists to reimburse 
the utilities out of public funds for reloca- 
tion in the highway right-of-way. Would 
this be making grants of public funds to 
private individuals or corporations, in viola- 
tion of constitutional prohibitions? 

8. Furthermore, we are fearful that the 
proposed Federal legislation would cause 
critical conflict between Federal and State 
laws which could possibly take years to ad- 
just, causing a erftical and unwarranted de- 
lay in the highway modernization program 
that is so badly needed to maintain the econ- 
omy of our Nation. 

California has solved this problem through 
the passage of enabling legislation by our 
legislature in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, and it is my considered 
opinion that the Congress should stand aside 
and give the States an opportunity to work 
out their own problem with public utilities. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this utility 
reimbursement feature may be reported out 
of the House Public Works Committee, I 
urge you in all fairness to the motorists who 
will pay the cost of any planned Federal 
highway construction program to do every- 
thing possible to amend this utility reim- 
bursement provision out of the Federal high- 
way legislation presently being considered by 
the Congress. 

If I can be of any further assistance, or 
supply you with any further information 
relative to this very important problem, I 
will appreciate your advising me as soon as 
possible. 

Yours very truly, 

G. T. McCoy, 
State Highway Engineer, 





Robert A. Taft Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Senate Rules Committee 
today approved a resolution to establish 
& memorial on the Capitol Grounds to 
the late distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, Robert A. Taft. In connection 
with this resolution, I would like to call 
your attention to an excellent editorial 
in the Geneva (Ohio) Free Press which 
points out that a memorial to Senator 
Taft ‘“‘would be a memorial to an exalted 
concept of every Senator's obligation to 
represent all the people of a State to the 
best of his ability.” I commend this 
article to your reading: 

MEMORIAL TO TAFT 

The proposal for a marble bell tower on 
the Capitol Grounds in Washington as a 
memorial to Robert A. Taft’s senatorial serv- 
ice is being well received in Congress. A 
resolution to accept the structure from the 
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Taft Foundation has been signed by the 
Onhioan’s former political opponents as well 
as by his associates on the Republican side. 

In a@ very real sense, this would be the 
justification of a Taft memorial close to the 
Capitol in Washington—the Ohioan’s dis- 
tinguished service in dignifying and enhanc- 
ing the two-party system of politics at a 
juncture in American history when pressure 
was strong for one-party totalitarian govern- 
ment. 

Taft made his mark as the leader of a 
loyal opposition. He became a symbol of the 
personal integrity in public life that keeps 
politics from deteriorating into an utterly 
ruthless war of survival. His very presence 
in the Senate became a guaranty to millions 
of his countrymen that their affairs were in 
dependable hands. 

He was as quick to protect railroad work- 
ers against a threat of being drafted into 
the Army by an angry Chief Executive as 
he was to protect the legal concept of trying 
war criminals under ex post facto laws. He 
dared to put his name on an overdue law 
protecting the rights of citizens against 
strong-armed labor leaders, knowing he 
would be persecuted by the unions. He be- 
came a champion of personal welfare even 
while his opponents were slandering him as 
a defender of property rights. 

He pondered every problem conscientiously 
in the light of the latest facts that had bear- 
ing on it and could change his mind when 
the weight of the evidence shifted—the mark 
of real greatness. 

No Senator in the 20th century has done 
more to restore faith in the constitutional 
concept of representative government than 
Taft. A memorial to him on the Capitol 
Grounds would be a memorial to an exalted 
concept of every Senator's obligation to rep- 
resent all the people of a State to the best 
of his ability. 





Mrs. Pearl C. Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I call the attention of the 
Members of the House to an event of 
great significance occurring recently in 
Dallas, Tex. Our President, himself, 
saw fit to comment and so it is that I 
respectfully submit a letter from the 
President of the United States to Mrs. 
Pearl C. Anderson and a résumé of a 
story that lies behind it, which can be an 
inspiration to many of the citizens of 
this great country: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 4, 1955. 
Mrs. PEARL C. ANDERSON, 
Dallas, Tez. 

DeaR MrS. ANDERSON: Through Congress- 
man Bruce ALGER I have learned of your re- 
cent gift to the Dallas Community Chest. 
I understand that your making this gift is 
one of many acts of kindness and charity by 
which you, and your husband during his 
lifetime, have helped others—regardless of 
race or creed—to have a better life. Beyond 
this, the spirit which underlies such gifts 
as yours cannot fail to be an inspiration to 
all who know it. 

With all who honor you I join in warm 
applause. 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
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own Dallas business property con- 
servatively valued in excess of $200,000 was 
conveyed to the Dallas County Community 


Chest trust fund Saturday by Mrs. Pearl C, 
Anderson, a leading Negro citizen. 

Mrs. Anderson is @ member of the board 
of directors of the Dallas Council of Social 
Acencies, a member of the Community Chest. 

The property henceforth will be adminis- 
tered by the trust with the net income to go 
during her lifetime to Mrs. Anderson. Upon 
her passing, the funds derived from the 


properties will be known as the Pearl C. An- 
derson fund in the trust 

The property is located in the 1700 blocks 
on Jackson and Wood Streets, between Ervay 
and St. Paul It is half a block from the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 

The gift was made known at a meeting at 
the Baker Hotel of the officers and directors 
of the trust fund and prominent Dallas lead- 
ers. Earl Forsythe, of the firm of Worsham, 
Forsythe & Riley, who is legal counsel of 
the trust fund, prepared and presented the 
legal instrument to the board of trustees. 

The property has a front of approximately 
81 feet on Jackson and 76 feet on Wood. Its 
deepest point dissecting the block from Jack- 
son to Wood is 182 feet. It includes four 
2-story buildings, a small parking lot, and 
three garages 

The gift continues the philanthropic 
work begun many years ago by Mrs. Ander- 
son and her husband, Dr. J. W. Anderson, 
who died in 1947. 

She credits the Rosenwald Foundation 
which established the grammar school in 
Winn Parish, Louisiana, where she attended 
school, with inspiring her determination to 
improve her own lot and to help others im- 
prove theirs. 

“I hope that one day I would be able to 
do something like that for others,”’ Mrs. An- 
derson said. ‘As a member of the board of 
directors of the Council of Social Agencies 
I have seen the great needs, and have been 
thinking about what I could do. 

“Then I learned about the community 
chest trust fund. It covers the very things 
I want to do, and deep in my heart I feel 
that my gift can do the greatest good 
through this trust fund.” 

Harold F. Volk, president of the trust 
fund, was appraised of Mrs. Anderson's giit 
Saturday at Kansas City, where he is visit- 
ing his mother who recently underwent an 
operation. Mr. Volk is en route home from 
Europe. In acknowledging the gift, he said: 

“This magnificent contribution is a true 
investment in humanity. With her gift, Mrs. 
Anderson will help immeasurably to better 
social conditions by perpetuating the serv- 
ices of health and welfare agencies in Dallas 
County. I believe I can speak for the entire 
community, which will benefit from her 
generosity, in expressing gratitude to Mrs, 
Anderson.” 

Fred M. Lange, executive vice president of 
the trust fund, hailed the gift as one of the 
noblest in the history of Dallas. 

“This is one of our community's finest 
examples of effective philantrophy,” he said. 
“It also is tangible evidence that those who 
understand our community’s needs, as Mrs. 
Anderson does, will want to help now and 
in the future to insure their being met.” 

J. B. Adoue, Jr., vice president of the trust 
fund, presided in the absence of Mr. Volk. 

The trust fund is a perpetual account, its 
yearly incomes to maintain, repair, improve, 
or enlarge properties of the community 
chest agencies, to contribute toward operat- 
ing expenses and support of any specified 
philantrophic agency, and to endow or 
otherwise benefit any designated institution, 
memorial, or other trust fund, 


new 


Guests at the Saturday meeting honoring 
Mrs. Anderson included other officers and 
members of the trust fund board of trus- 
tees, Henry S. Miller, Sr., secretary and treas- 
urer; R. R. Gilbert, J. L. Latimer, B. F. Mc- 
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Lain, John E. Mitchell, Jr., and Mr. For- 
sythe; Karl Hoblitzelle, creator of the Hob- 


litzelle Foundation which build the Hexter 
Memorial Lighthouse for the Blind, a chest 
agency; C. A. Tatum, Jr., chest president; 
Dick Price, chest executive committee chair- 


man; Les T. Potter, chest campaign chair- 
man; Mrs. John P. Walker, Jr., chest vice 
president; Dr. John F. Anderson, Jr., chest 


church relations committee chairman; 
George Allen, board member; and William L. 
Crawtord III, executive director of the 
chest; the Reverend Thomas J. Shipp, presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies; Roy 
Dulak, executive secretary of the council. 

The Reverend Luther Holcomb attended 
and gave the invocation. Dr. Anderson gave 
he benediction 

In the instrument of conveyance, Mrs. 
Anderson expressed a preference, but did not 
make it a condition, that the property be 
used race, color, or creed, for 
the care of needy men, women, and children, 


“regardless of 


and for aiding, reformation, or relief for 
victims of narcotic drugs, intoxicating li- 
quor, released inmates of penal and re- 


wayward or delin- 


tormatory institutions, 
quent children or adults.’ 

Two of the four buildings are occupied 
by business offices. The 2-story stone-faced 
building at 1716 Jackson was constructed by 
Dr. Anderson in 1922, and was the Anderson 
home until 1948. The adjacent building, 
1718 Jackson, housed his medical offices. 
A restaurant is in the building at 1800 Jack- 
son 

The property on Wood includes a 2-story 
apartment hotel, the parking lot, and ga- 
rages. 

Mrs. Anderson has been active many years 
in the health and welfare services in Dallas, 
and with her husband made contributions 
to institutions in the South and Southwest. 

She is a member of the board of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, a member of the re- 
gional and Dallas boards of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and a member of the operating com- 
mittee of the Hexter Memoriai Lighthouse for 
the Blind. 

Long active in YWCA work, she is a mem- 
ber of the board of Maria Morgan Branch for 
Negroes. 

Mrs. Anderson provides college educations 
for members of her own race through private 
gifts and through two established scholar- 
ships, one at Texas College in Tyler and One 
at Oak Ridge College in Huntsville, Ala. 

Because of her gratitude to the Rosenwald 
Foundation for schools in her native Louisi- 
ana, Mrs. Anderson has been a contributor 
each year to the Jewish Welfare Federation, a 
community chest agency. 

Before Dr. Anderson's death, Dr. and Mrs, 
Anderson contributed leadership and mone- 
tary assistance to the YMCA in Dallas. He 
contributed generously toward the construc- 
tion of Moorland branch, and in the early 
1930’s they established a temporary camp 
for YMCA boys at their summer home, Gasita 
del Campo, located on a 16-acre tract 10 
miles northwest of Dallas. 

Another notable gift was to the Children’s 
Hospital of Texas, one of the first subscrip- 
tions to this chest agency. He also was a 
heavy contributor to Freeman Memorial 
Clinic, a chest agency, churches, orphanages, 
colleges, and high schools, and became known 
as a leading Negro philanthropist. 

The Anderson Anatomical Hall was given 
to Meharry Medical College at Nashville, 
Tenn., his alma mater, by Dr. Anderson. As 
a student there, he had dissected in an old 
barn. 

Mrs. Anderson is a life member of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of Goodwill Industries, 
receiving the honor last week. She is a 
member of St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic 
Church, and formerly was a member of the 
Dallas deanery of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, 
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The Taipei Conference May 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the conferences that have been going 
on this year I feel the attention of the 
House should be called to a genuine anti- 
Communist meeting which was scheduled 
for May of 1955. This was the Taipei 
Conference which was held informally 
instead of officially due to a last-minute 
technicality. Since this Conference has 
received little publicity and little infor- 
mation about it has been made available, 


I desire to call a few facts about the 
Conference to the attention of the 
Members: 


The Asian Peoples Anti-Communist League 
was formed at the instigation of the Repub- 
lic of Korea for the purpose of welding all 
anti-Communist peoples of Asia into a 
united force against communism. Although 
the organization is ostensibly nongovern- 
mental, the Governments of the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of China have taken 
a great interest in its activities. The League 
held its first conference at Chinhae in the 
Republic of Korea in June, 1954. The con- 
ference was attended by delegations from 
Vietnam, Formosa, Thailand, the Philippines, 
the Ryukyu Islands, and Nationalist Chinese 
delegations from Hong Kong and mainland 
China. It was in an address to this first 
conference that President Syngman Rhee of- 
fered to send 2 Korean divisions to aid in 
the fight against Communist aggression in 
Indochina. The conference elected Dr. Kyu 
Nam Choi of Korea as secretary general and 
determined to hold its second conference in 
Taipei, Formosa during 1955. 

The Taipei meeting was scheduled to com- 
mence on May 23, 1955. In addition to rep- 
resentatives from Korea, the Republic of 
China, the Philippines, Vietnam, Thailand, 
the Ryukyus, Hong Kong and Macao, the 
countries which had joined the League, ob- 
servers were expected from 8 other countries 
including Japan, Turkey, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Malaya. In addition the conference was 
to be attended by 2 representatives of an or- 
ganization known as the Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc of Nations which has its headquarters 
in Munich, Germany. These were Yaroslow 
Stetzko, formerly Prime Minister of the 

Jkraine, and Domitro Waltsheff, a former 
Foreign Minister of Bulgaria. Chiang Kai- 
shek was scheduled to address the conference. 

At the last minute the conference was in- 
definitely postponed due to the objection of 
the Republic of Korea to the scheduled at- 
tendance of observers from Japan. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese News Service Information 
Bulletin Korea also objected to the admis- 
sion of Japan and India to the League on the 
grounds that these two countries were “flirt- 
ing with communism” and were ‘‘pro-Com- 
munist.” 

Even though the conference was postponed 
many of the delegates were already en route 
to Formosa. An informal conference was 
herefore held at Taipei on May 30 and 31, 
1955. There were 26 delegates from Formosa, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Turkey, Burma, 
the Ryukyus and the National Alliance of 
Russian Solidarists. 

It was announced that the conference de- 
termined upon positive action to increase 
their resistance to communism through such 
means as exchange of information. The 
delegates reportedly branded peaceful co- 
existence, neutralism and isolationism as 









































































suicidal means of combating implacable 


commuhism. 

This information was compiled by the 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
ress, 





Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD, I wish to include 
some very excellent factual data on the 
subject of Dixon-Yates as expressed by 
our colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
of Indiana, on the Dave Garroway pro- 
gram last Thursday morning. A tran- 
script of his interview follows: 

Mr. Biair. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. HALLEcK. Good morning, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Biair. Mr. HALLECK, why did the Pres- 
ident cancel the Dixon-Yates contract? 

Mr. HALLeEcK. Well, fundamentally he 
canceled the Dixon-Yates contract not be- 
cause of any victory for the opponents of 
Dixon-Yates but because the city of Mem- 
phis finally agreed to do what they should 
have done in the first instance by saying 
they would build their own steam generat- 
ing plant. 

Now, before TI get any further, Mr. Blair, 
I want to thank you for having me on this 


program. There have been so many mis- 
leading charges, and not only misleading 


but I say downright false, that on occasion 
it seems to me that they are trying to work 
up some issue that would be about the 
equivalent of the squirrels on the White 
House lawn. 

Now, the fact of the matter 
people of Memphis came up here almost 
2 years ago. They saw the President. And 
he said to them then, Why don't you build 
your own steam generating plant? Well, 
they said, you don’t understand; this is a way 
of life down here. Well, I suppose it is a 
way of life, and certainly with 140,000 thou- 
sand homes down there being heated with 
electrical energy that is subsidized by the 
taxpayers of all the country, I can under- 
stand that, too. 

You see, in the TVA area we are getting up 
to where 70 percent of the power will be 
generated by steam plants, not by falling 
water in hydroelectric plants. 

Well, in any event, the people of Mem- 
phis said that they weren't going to build 
their own steam plant. Then of course, 
there was a shortage impending, and the 
President—at the President’s direction be- 
gan through the Budget Bureau and the 
Atomic Energy Commission the negotiation 
of a contract, two of which similar contracts 
had been negotiated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, one at Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
another at Paducah, Ky., to supply power in 
that Memphis area. And that progressed 
until in the House of Representatives, the 
President having said that he would not ask 
for a further appropriation to build further 
steam plants in the Tennessee Valley, the 
Appropriations Committee put in a provi- 
sion to commit the taxpayers of all the 
country to spend another $100 million to 
build another TVA steam plant. And when 
that came on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it was decisively defeated. 


is that the 
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And so the city of Memphis said, well, we 
will build our own steam plant. Now, if 
they had said that in the beginning, there 
never would have been any Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. 

Mr. Buartr. Of course the other side claims, 
Mr. HALLecK, that the White House knew 
about the Memphis plant beforehand. You 
disagree with that? 

ir. HALLECK. I certainly do. As a matter 
of fact, the President in his budget message 
in January 1954, a year and a half ago, spe- 
cifically said that plans were under way to 
acquire from private utilities 500,000 or 
600,000 kilowatts of power in that area. So 
those people knew all the time this whole 
program was being developed. They knew 
what the score was. The representatives of 
Tennessee, and I don't blame them for fight- 
ing for what they want down there, came 
up here and demanded that we put up an- 
other $100 million to build another steam 
plant in the Tennessee Valley. 

Now, I think that the people of this coun- 
try ought to understand what the real issue 
is here, not a lot of cheap things that have 
been talked about. 

The issue is whether or not we would go 
along with a just, fair, and decent contract, 
openly arrived at, good for the people of 
Tennessee, the people of Memphis, and good 


for the country, or, would we appropriate 
another $100 million on to a billion, $500 
million we have already sent down there 


out of the taxpayers’ money to build another 
steam generating plant, to produce subsi- 
dized, below-cost power to the advantage of 
that section of the country against all other 
sections of the country which do not have 
such a favorable arrangement. 

Mr. Buiair. The way you are talking this 
morning, Mr. HALLECK, it certainly sounds 
to us like you feel the issue is not completely 
dead? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, the issue of Dixon- 
Yates is dead. Memphis has said it is going 
to build its own steam plant. Well, that is 
what my little town of Rensselaer, Ind., did 
when I was just a kid. That is what Los 
Angeles did. 

Now, if they want to borrow $100 million, 
pay interest on it, and build their own 
plant, that’s fine. You see, TVA doesn’t pay 
interest on the money the taxpayers of this 
country have advanced. They have had 
$1,500 million for power purposes already; 
at 3 percent a year that is $45 million that 
the taxpayers are putting up every year for 
the production of the energy down there. 

Now there is quite a revolt on in Memphis, 
I understand. A lot of solid cittizens there 
think that this is a tragic mistake as far as 
Memphis is concerned. But certainly they 
nave burned their bridges. They have said 
they are going to build their own steam 
plant, which will mean that the Atomic 
Energy Commission can get the power it 
needs from the TVA and go on with its 
business. 

Mr. Biair. You know it has been charged 
by the other side of this question that it 
was improper for Mr. Adolph Wenzell to 
advise the Bureau of the Budget in this 
matter when his company, the First Boston 
Co., was to be a financing agency in the 
project. Would you clarify that for us? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, Mr. Blair, that is an- 
other one of the things that really have 
nothing to do with the issue. Wenzell, I 
don't Know what part he played. I never 
saw the man in my life, but I would like 
the people of this country to know that as 
one of the congressional leaders, I sat in on 
White House meetings when the President 
was there, and Joe Dodge, the former Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and Rowland Hughes, the 
present Director, Admiral Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, this whole 
program of the contract was outlined for 
us. And I approved of it. I think it was 
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a good contract to meet existing circume- 


stances—even as the Paducah and Ports- 
mouth contracts entered into in the time of 
President Truman were good contracts tor 


the Atomic Energy Commission 
Now, as the President pointed out in a 
letter.to STERLING CoLEe, of New York—Con- 
gressman CoLe—here is what he said as to 
the fundamental issue: “My general thinkil 
on the subject is this, it 
all arguments for the constru 


seems to me that 


(ion by the 


Federal Government for the additional steam 
plant ignore this one and very important 
truth. If the Federal Government assume 


responsibility in perpetuity for providing the 
TVA area with all the power it can 
generated by any other means whatsoever, 


accept, 


it has a similar respunsibility with respect 
to every other area and region and corner 
of the United States of America.” 


In other words, the Wabash River in In- 
diana is quite famous. It goes through my 
district. Suppose we got the Federal Gov- 
ernment to put up a little money to build 
a few Federal dams. We couldn't generate 
much power. We would generate a little. 
And then, after we got that going, we would 
come on down here and say you have got 
to build steam plants. We get the money. 
We pay no interest on it. Keep that in mind. 
The TVA doesn't pay normal taxes, so we 
could avail ourselves of the same right that 
is had in the Tennessee Valley region. And 
of course we would have this cheap sub- 
sidized power. But I ask you, who is going 
to pay those bills? And wouldn't that result 
in final socialization of the whole power 
industry? 

Now, if that is what people want, why they 
can have it that way, but as far as I am 
concerned, I don’t want it that way, and I 
know the President of the United States 
doesn’t want it that way. And I must say, 
at this point, that some of these charges 


that even attack his integrity, coming from 
the area down there where we have gone 
along putting up a billion, five hundred 


million dollars to give them a more advan- 
tageous position than the rest of us, for 
them to attack the integrity of the great 
President of the United States, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, at this very hour when he is going 
over to Geneva at what may be one of the 
most momentous conferences of all time, I 
say it comes with poor grace. 

Mr. Buarr. Of course, this is a domestic 
issue, Mr. HALLEcK, and I fail to see too much 
connection with the Geneva Conference on it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, possibly it has no con- 
nection with the Geneva Conference—— 

Mr. Briar. But let's talk about the-—— 

Mr. HALLEcK. That may be true, but at the 
same time, speaking for myself, that is the 
way I feel about it. 

Mr. Buarr. How about the 1956 elections? 
Do you think this business is going to have 
any effect on that? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, I would say that in the 


areas, I don’t know what the effect will be 
in Tennessee. I suppose that their frantic 
efforts to try to force us to put up another 


#100 million to build another 
rating plant was a kind of frantic effort, 
because if I may say so, it looks maybe as 
if the gravy train is running out down there. 
And I think the time has come TVA to 
mature. 

Mr. Biarr. What do you mean by “mature,” 
Mr. HALLECK? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, are we to go on, ad in- 
finitum, as the President says, to pump more 
of the taxpayers’ money, without intere 
down there, to spread out, I don’t know how 
far in their operations? 

Now, then, as far as the issue is concerned 
you know the reason we won that fight in 
the House of Representatives, and it did not 
involve the Dixon-Yates contract. It in- 
voived the simple question: Are we going 
to appropriate another $100 million to build 


steam pene- 


for 
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another steam generating plant at Fulton, 
Yenn.? The reason we won was that all 


over this country Members of Congress are 









be ng to hear from back home; they are 
begir x to find out that their people are 
just getting a little tired of continuing to 


pour money into this operation which in the 
with its subsidized below-cost 
is siphoning off industries 
from New York, from 


final anaiysis 
power, actually 


from New England, 


Pennsylvania, and other areas where we have 
to build our own plants, borrow our own 
money, pay interest on it, pay taxes—but 


through a private 
other things 

If there is any issue, I will say that outside 
of the State of Tennessee or those immediate 
adjacent are and I am not even so sure 
of that down there—the people of the coun- 


utility—and do all of the 


try will applaud the stand that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has taken—that 
the Republicans in the Congress of the 


United State aided by a lot of Democrats 


all over the country, who likewise see this 
thing as we do 

Mr. Bvarr. Charlie—— 

Mr. HALLECK. I say, the issue would be on 


our side 

Mr. Brarr. Charlie, just time for one more 
question. I wonder, why don’t you propose 
that the Government sell the TVA to private 
power interests? 

Mr. Ha.titeck. No one has proposed that, 
may I say, in our plan. Maybe some have 
proposed it. We realize that the TVA which 
started out as a hydroelectric proposition— 
and may I refer to the original act of 1933 
which says it is primarily for navigation and 
flood with the incidental develop- 
ment of power—of course the incidental now 
is 70 percent. But no one seeks to sell the 
TVA so far as I know. 

Mr. Biarr. Well, we certainly thank you, 
Mr. HALveck, for being our guest this morn- 
ing and giving us the other side of an issue 
that has been debated and that seems to still 
be raging in our Nation's Capital. Thank you 
very much. 


control, 





Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Waco Times Herald of July 7, 1955: 

Goop NEWS OF STRICKEN SENATOR 

The news that Senator LyNpon B. JOHN- 
SON, felled by a heart attack last Saturday, 
is recovering and may ultimately resume the 
duties of majority leader in the Senate next 
year, is welcome indeed. 

Not only the Senate, but the Nation, needs 
his leadership. A résumé of Senator JOHN- 
SON'’s accomplishments since January 1, 
1953, when he became the Democratic lead- 
er in the Senate, gives full proof that the 
United States has been served well by the 
tall, soft-spoken, hard-driving Texan. 

Despite the recent exchange of political 
barbs between Senator JOHNSON and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the two men, leading the 
two major political parties insofar as the 
Nation's affairs are concerned, have pro- 
vided the kind of moderate but principled 
direction that best represents the American 
people. The President owes more to Sen- 
ator JOHNSON than he is likely to admit, 
since the Texas dynamo has surely made 
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the difference in the Senate between what 
could have been a strife-riven stalemate and 
the functional lawmaking body that it now 
is. 

At 47, Senator JOHNSON still has resilience 
and stamina. Under the best care, which 
he is certain to have, and with God’s help, 
he can go back to his position in the driver’s 
seat of the Democratic Party in plenty of 
time to be effective during crucial 1956. 





For Inter-American Unity—Joint Effort 
To Combat Communist Infiltration Is 


Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 

RecorD, I include the following letter 

from the New York Times of June 4, 

1955: 

For INTER-AMERICAN UNITY 
To COMBAT COMMUNIST 
URGED 

To the EpITor OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 


JOINT EFFORT 
INFILTRATION Is 


Rumors of continued unrest in Guatemala 
highlight the problem of Communist infil- 
tration and propaganda for all the people 
of the Americas. For the poor economic 
condition of of these people makes 
them particularly vulnerable to Communist 
and Fascist propaganda. Since the people 
of the Americas are our best customers as 
well as the suppliers of many vital raw ma- 
terials and since we hé long been the de- 
fender of their freedom from European ag- 
gression, it behooves us to join with them in 
fighting off the atheistic Communist menace, 

Our problem in the Americas is to sell the 
American way of life to the people who do 
not listen to our who have no 
TV's and at best read only what the Govern- 
ment-controlled press wishes them to read. 
The benefits of our free capitalistic enter- 
prise system, our democratic Government, 
the very real contributions of American busi- 
ness to their industries, their standard of 
living, their culture must be made clear to 
these people. 

It is my firm belief that this can be 
complished by reaching the youth of 
country, for they are the future leaders. 

As Ambassador to the Dominican Republic 
I wrestled with the problem and arranged to 


some 





e 





y 


broadcasts, 


ace 
the 


set up a scholarship at the University of 
Santo Domingo based on an essay which 
would require the applicant to delve 


thoroughly into our way of life, our economic 
system, the economic and military unity of 
our two countries, the economic contribu- 
tions of the United States to their way of life. 
The university accepted my personal check 
and invested it in local bonds to yield a sum 
sufficient to cover the tuition of the essay 
contest winner. This endowment was made 
in perpetuity. The essay topics would be 
picked by the judges—the United States Am- 
bassador to the Dominican Republic, the rec- 
tor of the university and the director of the 
Dominican-American Cultural Institute. 

It is my considered opinion that a similar 
plan, organized under the sponsorship and 
supervision of the Organization of American 
States, will be a powerful force in reaching 
the youth of the Americas with pro- 
democratic facts. This organization is 
ideally suited for such a task since it is made 
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up of the representatives of every country in 
the Americas (except Canada). The cost 
is comparatively little, for tuition in most 
of their state universities is less than $100 
a@ year. The resultant benefits should not 
be underestimated. 

In such a study there can only be one 


result—a respect for the American way of 
life and a rejection of communism. If our 
Government is reluctant to finance such a 


project I am certain that it would be possi- 
ble to enlist support from our industries op- 
erating in these countries and from educa- 
tional foundations. 

We cannot win the cold war by simply ex- 
posing Communist lies. We must win the 
minds of the people. 

PHELPS PHELPS. 
1955. 


NEWARK, N, J,, May 27, 





Surplus Property Should Be Made Avail- 
able to Local Civil Defense Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 19, during consideration 
of H. R. 4660, Freeholder William H. Fal- 
cey, Director of Civil Defense and Disas- 
ter Control of Mercer County, N. J., pre- 
sented the following statement to the 
Special Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. Freeholder Falcey urged 
that surplus property of no use to educa- 
tional or health organizations or the 
Veterans’ Administration should be made 
available to local civil defense units such 
as that of Mercer County of which he is 
director. It would seem to be just that 
local civil defense units should be eligible 
for such property, supplies, and equip- 
ment. 

The text of Mr. Falcey’s statement 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FALCEY, DIRECTOR, 
CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER CONTROL OF 
MERCER COUNTY, N. J., IN SUPPORT OF 
H. R. 4660, A MEASURE TO MAKE CIvIL DE- 
FENSE UNITS ELIGIBLE FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY 





Mr. Chairman and members of the Special 
Government Activities Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, as 
director of the Mercer County, N. J., Civil 
Defense and Disaster Control Organization, 
I am well aware of the great need of a 
variety of property, supplies and equipment 
which might become available should H. R. 
4660 become law. 

Surplus property of no use to educational 
or health organizations, or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, would become available to local 
civil defense units such as the one of which 
Iam director. It would seem only just to in- 
clude civil defense organizations among those 
eligible for surplus property. Presently, the 
people of Mercer County pay taxes to the 
Federal Government for the purchase of 
property for the military, and when it is 
declared surplus the people of my county 
are doubly taxed as this property is resold 
at high cost to its civil defense unit. This 
appears to be a rather inequitable practice 
which H. R. 4660 would serve to remedy. 

Passage of H. R. 4660 would, in my opinion, 
constitute one of the finest contributions to- 
ward the development of a civil defense that 
this Congress can render the Nation. 
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The President Is Requestea To Demand There Can Be No Lasting Peace Without 


Polish Freedom During the Meeting at 
the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to include copy of the 
letter I addressed to the President, under 
date of July 13, 1955, urging him to de- 
mand, at the summit meeting, a Soviet 
guaranty of Polish liberation as evidence 
of the sincerity of the Russians to co- 
operate for world peace. President 
Eisenhower replied under date of July 
14 and wrote in part: 

I assure you that the matter will have our 
earnest consideration, 


My letter of July 13 to the President 

follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1955. 
The Honorable DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United Staies, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: AS you prepare 
for the coming meeting at Geneva, I am sure 
you must be inspired from the knowledge 
that the prayers and the trust and the hopes 
of all the American people are going with 
you on your most difficult mission. 

Iam equally certain that, while your heart 
is hopeful, you are most keenly aware that 
unless some understanding of the _ basic 
problems currently generating atomic war 
tensions and preventing full peaceful agree- 
ment is arrived at, the conference may ac- 
complish little other than another manifes- 
tation of the good will and intentions of the 
United States. 

In that concept, therefore, may I most 
respectfully but earnestly urge upon you the 
advisability of including a request at the 
Conference for the Kremlin leaders to reveal 
plans for the liberation of the enslaved peo- 
ples of Poland whose tragic fate is an ever- 
present blot upon the character and honor 
of this country and the United Nations. 

If such a request is refused, it most cer- 
tainly would have to be interpreted as clear 
evidence of the continuing insincerity of 
the new Russian technique of apparent 
peace seeking while still adamantly adher- 
ing to their historically recorded objective 
of eventual world enslavement. 

I am sure you will agree that the grant- 
ing of freedom to the brave and heroic Chris- 
tian people of Poland is basic to any honest 
negotiations of the United States with the 
Russian Government, and such concession 
by the Kremlin is essential to the accom- 
plishment of peace in the world today. 

I realize full well that your own heart and 
efforts are devoted to the promotion of free- 
dom for Poland and all the other subjugated 
nations, and I am confident you will do all 
that you can at this Conference to persuade 
the Russian representatives to permit the 
Polish people to regain their free self-govern- 
ment, while reminding them that the United 
States will never abandon either the Poles 
or any other nation suffering unjust subju- 
gation by a despotic power. 

May God bless you and be ever with you 
in your heavy responsibility. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. DONOHUE, 
Member of Congress. 


Russian Guaranties of Freedom to the 
Enslaved Peoples of Lithuania and the 
Baltic States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. fr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert a copy of my letter of 
July 13, 1955, to the President request- 
ing him to include, on the agenda of 
summit meeting discussion, a demand 
that the Kremlitt representatives demon- 
strate the honesty of their loudly de- 
clared desire for a peaceful world by 
promising freedom to the persecuted peo- 
ples of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States. The President 
receipt of my request on July 14 and 
wrote in part: 

I can assure you that the matter will have 
our earnest consideration. 


My letter to President Eisenhower fol- 
lows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1955. 

The Honorable Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DE4R MR. PRESIDENT: On the eve of 
your departure for the historical summit 
meeting with other Western Power repre- 
sentatives and the Soviets, the full support 
of the Congress, the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people, and the prayers of all the Chris- 
tian world are combined for the success of 
your mission. 

I am positive that the most intensive 
work has been devoted to the assembly of 
proposals to be advanced by you at the Con- 
ference in providing a foundation upon 
which all parties can agree to work together 
toward easing the tensions of threatening 
atomic war and cooperatively pursue the 
practically universal desire for world peace. 

Among such basic proposals, may I most 
respectfully advocate the inclusion of a re- 
quest for the Kremlin representatives to 
promptly exhibit the honesty of their de- 
Clared desire for a peaceful world by an- 
nouncing their intention to bestow freedom 
upon Lithuania and the other subjugated 
Baltic States of Latvia and Estonia. 

As a premise to such a request, the Soviet 
representatives might well be reminded that 
they were among the signers of the Atlantic 
Charter which solemnly guaranteed, and I 
quote, “Every Nation's right to a form of 
government and an economic system of its 
own choosing is inalienable. Any Nation's 
attempt to dictate to another Nation their 
form of government is indefensible.” 

You and I well realize from the history of 
our own country, and I am sure the Soviet 
officials very well realize it also, that peace 
cannot be attained in either a nation or a 
world that is half slave and half free. 

From personal knowledge of your own 
sentiments on this subject, I am certain you 
will exercise every persuasion to convince 
the Russians that the solution of this basic 
problem of enslaved peoples is essential to 
any progress toward a peaceful world and 
that without such solution the Conference 
could be productive of no lasting contribu- 
tion to peace, 


acknowledged 


4-999 
440000 


Praying God's blessing 
I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Haro_p D. Tx 


upon your mi ion, 


NOHUVUE 





The Economic Challenge of Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a most interesting address 
by Millard Cass, Deputy Under Secretary 
of Labor, which was recently brought to 
my attention. Mr. Cass’ speech was 
made to the Men’s Club, Ohef Sholom 
Temple, Norfolk, Va., on May 19, 1955: 

THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE OF PEACE 
(Address by Millard Cass, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, before Men's Club, Ohef 

Sholom Temple, Norfolk, Va., May 19, 1955) 

Peace is one of man’s most cherished 
dreams. Yet through some 60 centuries of 
recorded history it has been one of his most 
elusive goals. Like hunger, which is a com- 
mon enemy of all mankind, war has been the 
threatened or actual scourge of virtually 
every generation. And for the past 40 years, 


there has been a war somewhere in the 
world at nearly all times. This record of 
devastation and bloodshed does not augur 


well for man’s ability to live at peace with 
man, 

Nevertheless, the terrible weapons devised 
in recent years make it imperative that man- 
kind work for peace. The time has passed 
when peace can be a pious hope. Everyone, 
everywhere must now work to make it a 
reality. 

We Americans are striving for peace with 
every resource at our command. We are do- 
ing it through international organizations 
such as the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies, through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the South East Asia Treaty 


Organization, and through military and 
economic aid to countries that wart to be 
free. 

Our job is complicated by the fact that 


much of the world does not understand and, 
therefore, does not fear communism. Many 
countries are so preoccupied with obtaining 
the basic necessities of life that it is difficult 
to alert them to the Communist menace. 

It is hard to arouse people whose backs 
are bowed from primitive labors to oppose 
communism because it destroys their right 
to walk erect as free and proud human 
beings. 

It is hard to explain to people who have 
never known democracy and personal liberty 
that communism destroys their right to 
pursue a free way of life. 

It is hard to tell people who never have 
enough to eat that communism cannot sup- 
port a high standard of living. 

It is hard to tell people who live in mud 
huts, or never saw a toilet, or have no doctor 
within reach that our free-enterprise econ- 
omy is far more efficient and productive than 
communism. 

It is hard to espouse the doctrine of pri- 
vate property to people who have never had 
either privacy or property. 

In spite of these difficulties, we must get 
our message across to people who want to 
be free. Consequently, we must carry our 
message in terms others can understand— 


in terms of bread as weil as broadcasts; in 















































































terms of medicine as well as munitions; in 
terms of clothing as well as cooperation; 
in terms of plows as well as planes; in terms 


of tractors as well as tanks. 


On April 27, President Eisenhower ap- 
praised the world situation and concluded 
that the outlook for peace had brightened 
as a result of recent signs of abating East- 


tension. Since then, the United States, 
and France have invited the Soviet 
top-level meeting designed to 
conflict between us, and 
the invitation has been accepted. And on 
May 15, an Austrian treaty of independence 
was signed by the Big Four nations. 

These ts make it appropriate 
to consider what will happen to our economy 
if the outlook for peace continues to im- 
prove. For at least 40 years the economy 
of the entire world has been affected directly 
or indirectly by war, preparation for war, 
or the aftermath of war. How would we 
Americans meet the economic challenge of 


West 
Britain, 
Union to a 


remove sources of 


devel ypmen 


pe ace? 

Voltaire once said, “If you wish to con- 
verse with me, define your terms.” Per- 
haps, therefore, I should define at the outset 


what I mean by peace. 

In a world in which communism exists, 
peace must be based upon strength—politi- 
cal, economic, and military. We Americans 
will undoubtedly continue to maintain these 
three Kinds of strength. 

In the words of Walt Whitman: 


the plough or sail, 
freedom fail?” 


avail 
life if 


“For “what 
Or land or 


Realistically, therefore, peace in a world 


that is almost one-third Communist will not 
permit the complete abolition of Armed 
Forces. But is reasonable to hope in long- 


term objectives for at least a reduction in 


armaments on a worldwide basis and some 
kind of limitation on the use of nuclear 
weapons. The question, therefore, is what 


would happen to our economy if in the near 
future the United States were able, for ex- 
ample, to reduce defense expenditures and 
our Armed Forces by say one-fourth in 1 year 
or over a short period of years? If we could 
tighten our defense belt, could be expand our 
civilian consumption enough to take up the 
slack and keep our employment high and our 
country prosperous? 

Recently we had a preview of what would 
happen. Since 1953, we Americans have ad- 
justed to an international situation in which 
we must be prepared without being mobil- 
ized and which resulted in a one-fourth re- 
duction in our defense budget in 2 years. 
How did we meet the economic challenge 
this created? 

In the 18 months following the cease-fire 
in Korea, defense expenditures were reduced 
by some $10 billion. A softness soon ap- 
peared in the manufacturing end of the 
economy which persisted until the fall of 
1954. During this adjustment period our 
econorfy proved its strength and resilience. 
We demonstrated that we could successfully 
absorb such a reduction in defense spending 
and still keep our economy at a high level, 


even when there was no deferred demand 
such as supported our prosperity immedi- 
ately after World War II. 


We made this adjustment and came bounc- 
ing back to a high level of prosperity. In 
fact, 1955 may well be the most prosperous 
peacetime year in American history. 

It is a safe bet that this year’s gross na- 
tional production will substantially exceed 
the record set in 1953. The automobile in- 
dustry is anticipating the biggest year in its 
history. Steel output is at record levels. 
Expenditures on new plant and equipment in 
1955 are expected to exceed those in 1954 and 
be second only to the record rate in 1953. 
Housing construction is also at record levels. 

Employment rose sharply in April and is 
now in excess of 61 million. Unemployment, 


at villi 
a 3 million, is 





4.6 percent of the labor force. 
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It is likely that the rate of unemployment 
will average less than this during the rest 
of 1955. 

The renewed strength of the economy, in 
terms of both production and employment, 
has been primarily due to civilian consumer 
demand. This rise in the demand 
for consumer goods is based upon the record 
incomes of our The amount of 
money that people have left to spend after 
taxes and urity deductions is at 
an all-time high. 

The general 


national 
~ 

peopie 

social-sec 


stability in consumer prices 
over the past year has helped the worker 
stretch his pay envelope even further be- 
cause his wages are increasing while his liv- 
ing costs are remain relatively constant. 
This means he has more real purchasing 
power from his wages. As Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell has said, ‘‘With the pur- 
chasing power of the average worker rising 
to new highs, every reason to believe 
that 1955 will be the best year on record for 
American workers and their families.” 

All of these facts sho\ we have mas- 
tered the problem of converting from a de- 
fense-oriented economy to one in which 
peacetime production predominates, but in 
which there is still a substantial level of 
defense expenditures. At present defense 
spending, including atomic energy and for- 
eign military assistance, is just over 10 per- 
cent of our total production of goods and 
services. 

Can we retain this general prosperity i? 
there is either a sharp or a steady but grad- 
ual decline in defense expenditures? Are 
our purely peacetime needs strong enough 
to encourage and support high and expand- 
ing levels of production and employment? 
I believe the answer is definitely “Yes.” It 
is safe to predict that we will continue to 
prosper and that we can meet the economic 
challenge of peace. 

If defense expenditures and the Armed 
Forces were reduced, for example, by one 
quarter, what problems would we face? 
Such a cutback, by the way, sounds large, but 
actually it would be less than 3 percent of 
our total current output of goods and serv- 
ices. 

First of all, in this hypothetical situation 
we would have to increase our civilian con- 
sumption of goods and services by around $9 
billion just to make up for the reduction in 
defense spending. In addition, we would 
have to provide employment for three- 
fourths of a million who would other- 
wise be in the Armed Forces. These would 
be over and above the preexisting need to 
absorb into the labor force a net growth of 
more than half a mfllion men and women a 
year who enter it from schools, colleges, and 
the ranks of the housewives. 

How would we do all of this? Well, I be- 
lieve we would do it the same way we did it 
between 1953 and 1955 We would have a 
little trouble with our economic digestion for 
a while and then come back feeling better 
than ever. 

The reasons why we could make this tran- 
sition from activity to peacetime 
prosperity are the same reasons why we did 
it since Korea. 

The four major factors which will keep 
demand for consumer products high and the 
peacetime needs of our people growing are 
(1) our rapidly increasing population, (2) 
our efforts to obtain an ever-higher standard 
of living, (3) a reduction in taxes that would 
undoubtedly follow any substantial curtail- 
ment of defense outlays and would enable 
consumers and businessmen to substitute 
their expenditures for those of the Govern- 
ment, and (4) the confidence of our people 
in the Government's determination and abil- 
ity to help promote prosperity. 

The recent increase in our birthrate and 
the gradual reduction in our death rate have 
both been dramatic. Last year births ex- 
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ceeded 4 million for the first time in ou 
history, while the death rate was at an all- 
time low. Demographic experts now pre- 
dict that our population will increase to 
between 200 and 220 million by 1975. This 
increase in population will stimulate the 
peacetime economy by creating growing mar- 
kets for the products of farm and factory. 

While our standard of living is already 
the highest in the world, there is no limit 
to what we Americans expect and will get 
in the way of increased comforts and serv 
ices. The new products which are con- 
stantly being developed, the backlog of de- 
mand for existing products, the need for 
replacement, and the demands created by 
expansion of productive capacity all create 
heavy peacetime demands which will sup- 
port a high-level economy. In addition, the 
distribution of income in our country is now 
so much more equitable that millions of 
families aspire to have comforts and con- 
veniences which once were out of their 
reach. 

We have been building over a million 
homes a year for 6 years, yet still have failed 
to provide literally millions of our people 
with the housing they need and want. 
There are housing demands created by our 
increasing population and by the need to 
replace or modernize dilapidated or sub- 
standard homes. Here is only one source 
of demand that should keep business boom- 
ing. Many of our modern postwar homes 
are already inadequate and many of us have 
had to add bedrooms, half-baths, and recrea- 
tion rooms. 

While we have so much more than any 
other country in the way of modern conven- 
iences, Our demand for these products is 
obviously far from the saturation point. 
You may be surprised to learn, for example, 
that, in 1950, 25 percent of our American 
homes had no inside toilet facilities, 6 per- 
cent had no electricity, and 20 percent had 
no mechanical refrigeration. 





Housing construction brings with it a 
demand for the thousand and one items 
which go into making a house a home— 


furniture, draperies, rugs, stoves, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, radigs, television 
sets, lawn mowers, and rakes. It also brings 
increased need for electric power, heating 
fuel, water, roads, sewers, libraries, schools, 
hospitals, and shopping centers. 

It is well recognized that there is a sub- 
stantial backlog of needed school and road 
construction. Our school construction has 
not caught up with the increased birthrate 
and rising educational standards. In the 
next 10 years we will need to spend at least 
$41 billion to meet increased needs result- 
ing from population growth and to replace 
obsolete school buildings. 

The tremendous postwar production of 
automobiles and trucks has outdistanced our 
road-building program. We have some 60 
million vehicles on the road today, and our 
roads were designed for only half that num- 
ber. By 1965 we expect to have 80 million 
vehicles in use. President Eisenhower re- 
cently suggested an expenditure of more 
than $10 billion a year for 10 years to put 
our highways and streets in condition to 
handle our growing vehicular traffic. 

Meeting these backlogs of demand could 
be accelerated if a slack occurred in the 
economy. 

There is virtually no limit to the potential 
need for electrical energy in the United 
States. It has been estimated that the elec- 
tric power generating capacity of the Nation 
will need to be doubled within the next 10 
years and quadrupled within the next 20 


years. Here is another demand which will 
support growth in employment and pro- 
duction. 


While we have modern health equipment 
in most areas of the country, our shortage of 
doctors, nurses, hospitals, sanatoriums, and 
other health facilities is one of our most 
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serious present and prospective deficiencies. 

We could easily consume more food and 
clothing now and much more in the future. 
While we are very well clothed and very well 
fed as a people, it would take considerably 
more production to provide those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder with the food 
and clothing they really need. 

The list is endless. There is no question 
that the need and demand for more of the 
peacetime products of farm and factory 
exists in America. 

In addition, we can sell to the rest of the 
world in larger amounts the products that 
have made our lives more comfortable and 
wholesome, provided, of course, that we con- 
tinue to increase our imports from other 
countries. We must buy from them if they 
are to be able to buy from us. 

Over and above all of these prospective de- 
mands for existing products there is the de- 
mand for those new products developed by 
the inventive genius of our people. 

Antibiotics have been a dramatic innova- 
tion in medicine, lengthening life and cre- 
ating a strong demang for new products. 

Chemical synthesis is creating new mate- 
rials such as plastics and synthetic textiles 
which have great growth potentials, while 
new industries have been built for the man- 
ufacture and use of these materials. 

Atomic energy will soon provide a tremen- 
dous additional supply of power. This will 
help offset existing world shortages and make 
it possible to keep up with the tremendous 
and growing demand for energy sources. 
This energy will be readily transportable and 
can make possible industrial development in 
areas which are now underdeveloped because 
they do not have adequate electric power. 

We are already benefiting from the devel- 
opment of electronics through television, 
radar, and sonar devices. 

To bridge the gap between any sudden 
decline in defense needs and these foresee- 
able expansions in civilian demand, we can 
sustain incomes and purchasing power by 
adjustments in Government fiscal policies, 
including tax reductions, and by means of 
other built-in stabilizers such as unemploy- 
ment insurance. These economic devices 
would be made more effective if the recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell for increased 
benefits, extension of duration, and increased 
coverage of unemployment insurance were 
adopted. Some _ substantial progress has 
been made in this regard, but a great deal 
more still remains to be done. 

All these facts seem to me clearly to sup- 
port the conclusion that America can and 
will meet the economic challenge of peace. 
We are not dependent upon war or the threat 
of war to maintain a healthy and prosperous 
economy in the United States. In fact, 
without them, we could provide a much 
better life and an even higher standard of 
living for our people. 

While our outlook for the future, in terms 
of civilian demand, is very bright, I do not 
want to leave you with the impression that 
there are no problems. A number of difficul- 
ties which we now face could be intensified 
in the event of substantial reductions in 
defense spending. 

It is true our tremendous prosperity is not 
universal. Unemployment is still too high 
for anyone to be complacent. A number of 
areas of the country still have substantial 
and persistent unemployment and are not 
sharing in the general prosperity. 

The ultimate impact of automation and 
atomic energy on employment and our econ- 
omy is not yet clear. Obviously, these de- 
velopments must be watched closely and 
assessed carefully in order that sound 
decisions may be made by labor, manage- 
ment, and the government so that techno- 
logical advances which will benefit all in 
the long run will not hurt some in the short 
run, 
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The economic impact of the transition to 
peace will be great or little depending upon 
our rate of economic growth. This growth 
must be great enough to absorb workers dis- 
placed by technological advances and the 
annual influx of new entrants into the la- 
bor force. If we achieve this as a matter 
of course, as we can in a healthy economy, 
the economic consequences of peace can 
be limited to the short-run problems or, 
diverting men and economic resources to 
meeting the new demands for civilian goods 
and services taking the place of old de- 
mands for military goods and services. The 
problem of utilizing more of our economic 
resources for peaceful ends is no different 
from that which we confront year by year 
in finding new jobs for men and new uses 
for economic resources released by techno- 
logical progress. Since 1900 output per man 
hour has tripled. Today’s 61 million civilian 
workers produce more than 123 million men 
and women could have produced in 1900. 

The expansiveness of the American stand- 
ard of living has been the source of de- 
mand which over the years, with some in- 
terruptions and failures, has employed man- 
power and economic resources more fully 
and effectively than in any other place or 
time. In a rising standard of living we 
have an internally generated source of de- 
mand. This we can count on if in the 
future, as in the past, we succeed in main- 
taining wage and price mechanisms in our 
free enterprise system that assure the widest 
possible distribution of the products of our 
farms and factories to the American people. 

Thus the challenge of peace can be seen 
in the perspective of the economic problems 
we have already met and mastered. Over 
the years, our system of Government and 
our type of economy have met the problems 
of a changing world better than have those 
of any other nation. We may have full 
confidence in our ability to meet any chal- 
lenge the future may present. 

As President Eisenhower said on May 17: 
“We will stay strong and stay vigiiant, but 
we are not going to extinguish the hope 
that a new dawn may be coming, though 
the sun rises slowly.” 





Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following article which ap- 
peared in the El Paso (Tex.) Times on 
July 4, 1955: 

GET WELL, LYNDON 


The Times joins a host of others in wishing 
for the speedy recovery of United States 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, who suffered a 
heart attack Saturday. 

Senator JOHNSON, the majority leader in 
the Senate, is sorely needed on Capitol Hill. 
He has become a national figure, highly re- 
spected and deeply admired by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. His ability to marshal 
the Democratic forces in the Senate, and at 
the same time hold down friction, has be- 
come the subject of much discussion. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is needed not only by 
the Lone Star State, not only by the Demo- 
cratic Party, but by the Nation as a whole, 
particularly at a time when his leadership 
could help steer the ship of state safely 
through the narrow channel. 

Hurry up and get well, LYNDON, 
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America Looks to Iceland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Slightly more than 100 years ago a group 
of intrepid Icelandic pioneers left their 
northern island homeland, fought the 
vast wilderness that was then the Ameri- 
can Midwest, and settled in my home 
State, Utah. 

During the past century, their faith in 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints—the cause of their coming to 
Utah—has never wavered, and this fine 
group of people has contributed greatly 
to the welfare and culture of Utah. 

I am inserting at this point an address, 


“America Looks to Iceland,” given by 


Marselis C. Parsons, Jr., officer in charge, 
Northern European Affairs, Department 
of State, at the Icelandic centennial 
celebration, Spanish Fork, Utah, June 
17, 1955; 


We are gathered here today to celebrate 
the centennial of those brave Icelandic pio- 
neers who, forsaking their homes and asso- 
ciates, undertook that long trek that led 
them from Iceland to Europe, then across 
the breadth of the Atlantic and finally across 
two-thirds of the North American continent. 
The decision taken by this small band was 
of historic importance in several ways as 
we shall see. For it was a revival among 
Icelanders of an interest in North America 
that had not been manifest for some 800 
years. And it kindled an American interest 
in Iceland that has grown until we who live 
in the United States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the northern frontier to 
the Gulf of Mexico look to Iceland and its 
people as to familiar neighbors, good friends. 

In 1855 when these pioneers, these con- 
verts to the Mormon Church, left Iceland 
they left a country where they and their an- 
cestors had been living a secluded life for 
nearly a thousand years. From its settle- 
ment about 874 through the next 10 cen- 
turies the people of Iceland had shown little 
desire to emigrate or even, for that matter, 
to partake in the troublesome political life 
of the European or American continents. 
True it is that they discovered a large area 
of the continent that lay to the west. They 
even settied in 1 or 2 places in numbers 
sufficient to indicate that they intended 
to stay permanently. But the eastern coast 
of the continent, enjoying a climate far less 
mild than Iceland, proved unsatisfactory for 
settlement and those who survived its rigors 
are believed to have returned to Iceland. 

Likewise, although Iceland was partially 
embroiled in Norwegian and Danish political 
troubles with neighbors and others, it can 
be said generally that between 1262 and 1854 
Iceland was insulated against foreign ideas 
and influences. In later years this was due 
in large measure to the Danish monopoly in 
trade. Only for a brief period toward the 
end of the Napoleonic wars was this monop- 
oly penetrated by a few American and 
British traders who must have profited hand- 
somely from their venture. 

So if we regard the 100 years that have 
elapsed since those pioneers from Iceland 
settled in Spanish Fork as a long time, let 
us stop to consider how much longer—10 
times as long—Iceland lay relatively immune 
from the political storms that plagued the 
world. True, Iceland had its share of woes 
in the Black Death and the eruptions of Mt. 
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Heckla that brought such loss of life and 
misery to Iceland. But the collective strife 
of men against men was happily unknown. 

This millenium of peace and seclusion did 
much to form and to develop the character 
of the people of this small island. Enjoying 
the protection of hundreds of miles of open 
between themselves and Europe, they 
were safe in the knowledge that Greenland 
and Northern North America remained un- 
settled while to the southwest the expand- 
ing settlements on the coast both in colonial 
times and after independence had been won 
sought ever to extend their settlements in 
the West 

The Icelander knew no fear of hostile mili- 
tary forces on his borders nor could his 
country be used as a corridor like Belgium 
through which the marching and rolling 
forces of a mighty aggressor might move at 
will. Like Japan, his country remained closed 
to aliens until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury when trade and commercial intercourse 
were suddenly permitted with the rest of the 
world, a world that was revelling in the 
marvels of steam, a factor that was revolu- 
tionizing transport and bringing inaccessible 
areas within reach of political and commer- 
cial centers. 

It was under circumstances such as these 
that the earliest permanent immigrants 
from Iceland came to Utah 100 years ago. 
And they must have thought they were far 
better isolated here than on the island they 
had left behind. 

We know well what the brief span of a 
hundred years held for those who settled in 
this new land. For those who remained in 
Iceland the century was marked by a long, 
drawnout struggle for self-government. The 
intellectual awakening that swept over Ice- 
land from the beginning of the second third 
of the 19th century produced, according to 
the historian, Gjerset, “‘a literary renaissance 
which gradually broadened into a great na- 
tional patriotic movement, political as well 
as literary in character.” Goaded on by such 
great patriots as Jon Sigurdsson the people 
of Iceland joined in a chorus to demand free- 
dom from oppression, restoration of the 
Althing, and recognition of their rights and 
character as a distinct nation. 

The persistence of the people gradually 
bore fruit. In 1874 the Danish King granted 
a constitution restoring to Iceland much of 
its former authority for self-government. 
Forty-odd years later, in 1918 Iceland was 
proclaimed i kingdom in union 


sea 


a sovereign 
with Denmark. As previously Norway and 
Sweden had shared a single monarch, so now 
Iceland and Denmark shared @ common 
king—King Christian X. 

In 1944 came the final step. The goal of 
complete independence which the people of 
Iceland had sought so long was attained. A 
referendum was taken in May that year call- 
ing for the severance of all ties with the 
Danish Crown. Its acceptance was marked 
with great rejoicing and, amid appropriate 
celebration, the republic was proclaimed on 
June 17, 1944. 

While the century between 1840 and 1940 
had brought a return of self-government to 
Iceland the island and its people continued 
to enjoy immunity from the cares of the 
rest of the world. Virtually the only contact 
Icelanders had with the world outside Den- 
mark came from the visits of scores of tour- 
ists, American, British, and Scandinavian, 
who paid cursory visits during the twenties 
to see Iceland’s natural wonders. Even the 
world conflict of 1914-18 left Iceland un- 
touched to all intents and purposes. It 
seemed as if its people were destined to live 
their lives and work out the future of their 
country without feeling the impact of ex- 
ternal forces. 

Then came the storm. 

Almost immediately as a general war 
broke out in 1939 it became apparent that 
the sea-borne lines of supply between the 
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New World and Western Europe would be in 
far greater peril from enemy submarines and 
surface raiders than in the previous war. 
Every available base had to be used from 
which to fight this menace. However, it was 
not until after the occupation of Denmark 
and Norway and the invasion of Belgium and 
the Netherlands was imminent that British 
troops landed in Iceland to protect that de- 
fenseless island from enemy occupation and 


to build a base from which naval patrols 
could extend protection over the North 
Atlantic. 


In July, 1941, over a year after the British 
had undertaken the defense of Iceland and 
5 months before Pearl Harbor, United States 
troops were landed in Iceland under the 
terms of an agreement between the two gov- 
ernments with the object of relieving the 
British. 


With the cooperation of the Icelanders, 
efforts to bring defense facilities to a desired 
goal were soon begun. By the time that 


General Eisenhower flew to Europe in May 
1942, airfield construction was well along. 
As the President wrote in Crusade in Eu- 
rope: “Our trip took us over the northern 
air route, developed by the Army Air Forces 
and destined to become a significant factor 
in the final defeat of the European Axis. 
Airfields in Maine, Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland and Scotland eventually 
made it possible to ferry all our planes, even 
fighters, to Europe. Without that route, 
built in spite of difficulty, discouragement, 
and even great skepticism as to its usability, 
we could scarcely have maintained the forces 
we put into Europe.” 

As the war progressed, the importance of 
Iceiand became even greater. Norwegians 
set out for Iceland to recapture Spitsbergen; 
British and American naval patrols were 
able to find shelter and supplies there; 
countless American and Canadian men and 
planes passed through Iceland on their way 
to the great campaigns in France or on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Icelanders who had regarded their little 
country as removed from the threat of war 
saw so Clearly that the age of air transport 
had placed their remote island on the main 
thoroughfares of the world; that the menace 
of the submarine was almost as great off 
the fishing banks cf Iceland as it was in the 
narrow seas around the British Isles and 
along the tankers’ highway off the coast of 
Florida. 

How joyously they welcomed war's end in 
1945 can well be imagined. The imminent 
threat was removed. They could join with 
those forces that had maintained Iceland’s 
freedom in celebrating a victory that all, 
together, had helped to achieve. The night- 
mare of strife was over and the promise of 
a peaceful future was bright. Icelanders 
had “discovered” Americans, so many hun- 
dreds of whom had spent the long months 
of the war in Iceland on vigil. This coun- 
try, too, had ‘“‘discovered”’ Iceland and found 
admirable and stimulating friends. It was 
clear that a better knowledge of each other's 
countries was desirable, particularly since 
the war had made it apparent that Iceland 
was so close to this country not only in point 
of time but, more important, in its empha- 
sis on the democratic way of life. 

In furtherance of the mutual desire on the 
part of Icelanders and Americans to know 
each other's countries better, the United 
States has happily been able to grant facili- 
ties to a number of Icelanders who wished to 
pursue their studies here. 

During the past 5 years students of science 
have come to pursue their education in 
botany, physiology, and theoretical physics. 
They have come to study medicine, dentistry, 
and banking. Teachers have been helped to 
come to America to look into our educational 
systems. Leaders and specialists, too, came 
for this purpose as well as to learn more 
about youth organizations, public adminis- 
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tration, information media, etc. A constant 
flow of visitors have come here from Iceland 
in the past 5 years to see, to learn, to make 
lasting friendships, and to return to Iceland 
to tell something about America. 

Meanwhile American specialists in music 
and in physical education have visited Ice- 
land. 

In addition Icelanders have recently had 
an opportunity to learn something more of 
music in America, thanks to the appearance 
in Iceland of some of our leading artists. 
Last year Blanche Thebom, mezzosoprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. and the Phila- 
delphia Woodwind Quintet visited Reykjavik. 
The pianist, Ervin Laszlo, and the violinist, 
Isaac Stern, have both scored great successes 
in Iceland; the latter making a generous gift 
to the Music Department of the University 
of Iceland. Soon one of America’s leading 
organists, Mr. E. P. Biggs, and also a group of 
seven members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will play in Iceland. 

One of the most effective performances 
given by an American group was the appear- 
ance of the United States Air Force Band 2 
years ago. This versatile assembly of mu- 
sicians perform as a symphony orchestra, a 
symphonic band, as various instrumental 
groups, or as a 25-voice glee club. What 
could offer a more convincing proof of the 
improbable association of music with the 
art of war? 

But to return from this digression into the 
realm of cultural affairs to the world of po- 
litical problems. The postwar period as we 
know all too well failed to fulfill the promise 
of peace and good will that seemed within 
reach in 1945. 

Within a brief space of time a new threat 
to freedom of the individual and national 
independence arose. Czechoslovakia had 
fallen in a minority putsch under the sights 
of foreign guns. An insidious penetration 
from within by a minority whose political 
creed was as alien as the guns which afforded 
them protection in a defenseless nation 
sapped the vitality of a people whose devo- 
tion to democratic processes had been ad- 
mired by all free peoples in Europe. What 
happepned in Czechoslovakia in 1948 caused 
the whole free world to stop in wonder and 
in fear to ponder where next a minority of 
ruthless totalitarians would attempt to seize 
the slack reins of democratic government. 

This great concern, spreading west across 
the Atlantic caused the United States to 
initiate discussion with certain nations, 
members of the community, with a view to 
setting up a regional security organization 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. These discussions which initially in- 
cluded the Brussels Treaty Powers, Canada 
and the United States led to the extension 
of invitations to Iceland and four other 
countries to join the Organization as origi- 
nal members. Iceland accepted and be- 
came one of the 12 original members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—NATO, 
the name that has become a household syn- 
onym for international cooperation. 

What has all this meant to Iceland? 

In the first place it meant that if Ice- 
land was indeed to become an active mem- 
ber of the group (which obviously could not 
regard the presence of inactive members 
with equanimity) it would be expected to 
make a contribution toward mutual defense. 
Lacking any sort of armed forces, Iceland 
clearly could not offer tangible help of this 
character. Furthermore, its small popula- 
tion, austere economy, and traditional oppo- 
sition to military service ruled out the pos- 
sibility of Iceland’s joining the ranks of the 
world’s military powers. On the other hand, 
the very importance of Iceland's participa- 
tion in the great defensive alliance sprang 
from the fact that the island offered a haven 
for ships and planes of member nations as 
they crossed and patrolled the North At- 
lantic Ocean that links rather than divide 
these members of the community. 
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Iceland's most valuable contribution was 
therefore its land—to be used as a base for 
the mutual protection of all. 

In May 1951, Iceland and the United 
States entered into an agreement, the terms 
of which are common knowledge, to provide 
for the establishment of an airfield at Ke- 
fiAavik in support of NATO and a force de- 
signed to protect this base and Iceland itself 
to be known as the Iceland Defense Force. 

It was no easy decision for Icelanders to 
take this unprecedented action in welcoming 
forces from another country to their shores 
in time of peace. Americans for their part 
have found it hard to send their sons from 
home to be stationed in a foreign land for 
what seemed to be long periods of time. 
Probably ail members of NATO were reluc- 
tant to undertake the gigantic task of creat- 
ing an adequate shield against aggression. 
The job seemed well-night impossible back 
in 1949. But member nations and their peo- 
ples were willing then and still are willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices. Voices are 
raised questioning the necessity of continu- 
ing those sacrifices, of the current need for 
armed vigilance. Those voices have an ap- 
pealing tone, even more effective as time goes 
on. What, one may well ask, is more mo- 
notonous than maintaining safety precau- 
tions. They bore us and tax us where it 
hurts. Anyone who has paid fire-insurance 
premiums on his house and barn for 25 years 
without a loss is fully aware of this fact. 

But we did not have to wait 25 years for an 
{illustration to convince us that NATO was a 
sound investment. Fourteen months after 
the NATO Treaty was signed the North Ko- 
reans, supported by external forces fell upon 
South Korea. There, no regional defense 
pact was applicable. 

To claim that the forces of aggression 
would have been unleashed against the North 
Atlantic community if no treaty organiza- 
tion had existed may not be logical. The 
truth, however, is succinctly summarized by 
Lord Ismay in his report on the first 5 years 
of NATO when he writes: “How much our 
growing defensive strength has already con- 
tributed to maintaining peace in Europe no 
one can measure precisely. One thing at 
least is certain, and that is that peace has 
been preserved.” 

Thanks to the wisdom of its leaders Ice- 
land today, on this 1ith anniversary of the 
Proclamation of the Republic, stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with its true friends seeking 
ever to establish a more secure defense for 
the protection of those principles of freedom, 
independence, and the dignity of man, 
principles that guided the Viking settlers of 
the island, the discoverers of Vineland and 
the pioneers who sought out this land of 
promise where we stand today. 

Men and women of Icelandic descent gath- 
ered together here on this memorable occa- 
sion can enjoy a deep sense of satisfaction 
that Icelanders have severally and jointly 
worked with a devotion of which their fore- 
bears would be proud, to preserve the inde- 
pendence and well-being of like-minded peo- 
ples and to attain lasting peace. 





He Fights for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


d OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
happy while reading my July 1955 issue 
of Sports Afield magazine that tribute 
was paid to our distinguished colleague 
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from Pennsylvania, the Honorable JoHN 
P. SAYLorR, in an article entitled ‘‘He 
Fights for Conservation.” 

Following is the article which, under 
unanimous consent, I include in its en- 
tirety in the Appendix of the ReEcorp: 

HE FIGHTS FOR CONSERVATION 


Representative JOHN P. Saytor, Republi- 
can, from Johnstown, Pa., is one of the most 
determined and effective fighters in the Con- 
gress. His tenacity against the most dis- 
couraging odds on difficult issues has held 
the line for conservation principles, giv- 
ing time for support to develop and show its 
strength. 

When Representative SayLor gets his teeth 
into an issue, he digs deep for the facts, and 
comes up with the answers that have stopped 
specialized experts. 

As a stanch supporter of national parks, 
he has fought against the proposed Echo 
Park Dam which would flood Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. Representative SayLor 
came up with documented evidence from 
almost forgotten Government documents to 
back up his analysis. Reclamation Bureau 
experts and engineers had to admit fuzzy 
and slipshod methods, 
SaYLor won support for his views among his 
congressional colleagues. 

Representative Saytor is a high-ranking 
member of the western-dominated Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, which has 
legislative jurisdiction over a large share of 
natural-resource subjects. Representing an 
eastern district, and as a conservationist, 
he serves on this committee as an effective 
spokesman for natural-resource conserva- 
tion. 

His is the kind of representative service 
that is a real benefit to his own constitu- 
ency and to the whole national interest. 





Pardon Our Suspicions, But— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the New York 
Post of July 19, 1955, which is appro- 
priate at this particular time: 

ParDON Our Suspicions, But— 

There was some eyebrow raising in Con- 
gress a few weeks ago when it turned out 
that a Reserve general handling military oil 
needs happened to be drawing pay from an 
oil company which employs him when he 
is not in uniform. 

Then it developed that the man who heads 
the Interior Department's Oil and Gas Divi- 
sion was drawing a pension from another oil 
company. 

Then came a revelation that a big zinc 
company hauled in some nice Government 
contracts while one of its own officials was 
serving as Deputy General Services Admin- 
istrator on the Eisenhower team. 

Now the Secretary of the Air Force, Harold 
E. Talbott, is being questioned by Senate in- 
vestigators on charges that his own engi- 
neering firm has an interest in defense con- 
tracts coming out of the Pentagon. 

And we're still a long way from home on 
the strange two-way role played in the 
Dixon-Yates fiasco by Adolphe H. Wenzell, 
who helped steer the Government into the 
big power deal while his own investment 


and Representative - 
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company was financial agent for the Dixon- 
Yates combine. 

In the case of Dixon-Yates-Wenzell there 
are lots of things we don’t know because the 
Budget Bureau developed a terrible shyness 


about letting Democratic Senators see the 
full record 

What brings all this up? 

Well, we were just thinking back to the 
days of the 5 percenters and the “deep- 
freeze boys” and all the business about the 


gift mink coats of the Truman administra- 
tion. 
The Republican press blasted away, day 


after day, month after month, year after 
year, as though the Democratic “insiders” 
were about to carry off the White House 


itself. My, how they howled. 

We only bring it up now because it seems 
to us that the more curious goings-on in 
GOP Washington aren't getting much of a 
break in the papers at ail. 

Corruption just isn't the story it used to 
be when the shoes were on other feet. 





Dixon-Yates Is Undeserved Black Eye for 
Power Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to call to the attention of the 
membership of this body an editorial 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of July 16, 1955. 

The editorial is entitled “Dixon-Yates 
Is Undeserved Black Eye for Power In- 
dustry.” It aptly points out that the 
illfated Dixon-Yates deal, engineered 
secretly by administration officials who 
ignored other bids, has damaged public 
confidence in the power industry and 
brought no credit to the administration. 

The Dixon-Yates contract was a sorry 
deal and I, for one, am happy that it has 
been scuttled under the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. 

The editorial follows: 
DixoN-YaTES IS UNDESERVED BLACK EYE 

POWER INDUSTRY 

No one knows better than the private power 
industry how low it sank in public esteem 
in the early 1930's. 

Those were years of revelation of wide- 
spread watered stock and pyramided capital- 
ization structures built to make a handful of 
insiders wealthy. The names of Insull, Hop- 
son, and others became synonymous for 
mulcting the public. Financial collapses 
and scandals led to breakup by law of huge 
utility combines; the process probably went 
too far. There were overwhelming demands 
for tighter Government controls. Federal 
power yardsticks in some areas helped force 
down rate structures. Federally sponsored 
programs carried power into areas where 
service had been unfairly denied or consid- 
ered uneconomic. 

Those were antiutility days. Much of the 
feeling was justified. Some was not, but 
good private companies were caught in the 
net of reaction against the bad. Because of 
public feeling, utility stocks took longer 
than almost any others to recover from de- 
pression lows. 

Since the debacle, private power companies 
have made notable comebacks. Service and 
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facilities have quadrupled. Since World War 
It $18 billion has gone into private power 
expansion and construction. The American 


Vs iven more horsepower and 
production capacity than workers anywhere 
have ever had. 


In 1952, this Nati 


worker has been g 


on produced 463,055,000 


k watts of electric power, 322,126,000 by 
private companies Public power accounted 
t 1 77,098,000 kilowatts, 52,492,000 of it Fed- 
eral power In 1930, total production was 
91,112,000 kilowatts, 86,108,000 of it private 
power 

We have place and need in this country 


for many types of power development—pri- 


vate, Federal, regional, municipal, Coopera- 
tive. We have place, too, for what President 
Eisenhower has called partnership projects 





in which two or more types of power develop- 
ers work together. The important thing is 
that we keep an atmosphere in which intel- 
it power development can continue. AS 
private power is our biggest producer, it is 
important that it share that atmosphere 

Yet, even today, private power must 
tinue to reckon with suspicion, in spite of its 
fine record in the last two decades. Harllee 
Branch, Jr., president of the Georgia Power 
Co., recently told the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange: “The simple fact is that the politi- 
cal position of our industry is not good 
There were evidences during 1954 that our 
political standing may have worsened.” 

In 1955 it has continued to worsen. Part 
is undoubtedly due to increasingly vociferous 
arguments over such power controversies as 
Niagara, Hells Canyon, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Echo Park, and others. Part is 
due to increasing political activity by some 
private utility interests, given encourage- 
ment by some of the more rabid “private 
enterprise” voices in the administration. 
Those voices are as dangerous as the equally 
rabid “antiprivate enterprisers’ who held 
positions of power in the past. 

A great deal is due to the Dixon-Yates mess. 
By pushing Dixon-Yates as an aid to “private 
enterprise” and power, the administration 
has aroused some of the public’s old sus- 
picions Dixon-Yates contained the ele- 
ments that Lore the distrust of the past: 
What has been called whisperings in cor- 
ners and cubby holes, secrecy, inside-track 
operations by favored utility and financial 
agents, promise of higher costs to taxpayers, 
higher rates to users, and higher and guar- 
antied profits to utilities, 

The whole business has been unfortunate. 
The administration and a small segment of 
the power industry have combined to stir up 
the old distrusts and revive old prejudices. 

Dixon-Yates may go down in history as an 
administration disservice to the power indus- 
try, generally. Pledged to private enterprise, 
starting in a political climate favorable to 
compromise, the administration has, through 
sheer ineptness in this case, unnecessarily 
stirred up the dogs of the power war. 
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Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land 
in Mississippi? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low cost drainage. 
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Mississippi has more 
than 1,272,000 acres waiting to be 
brought into agricultural production, 
when and if needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 
an acre. 

ut it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project. 

The Congress might as well appro- 
priate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


Of this total, 





Mr. Adams’ Role in Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Doris Fleeson and which appeared in 
the July 19 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star. The article entitled “Mr. 
Adams’ Role in Dixon-Yates” follows: 
Mr. ADAMS’ ROLE IN DIXON-YaTES—AT LAST 

THE DEMOCRATS SMELL AN ISSUE THAT 

REACHES RIGHT TO THE PRESIDENT'’S DESK 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER has addressed a 
polite note to Sherman Adams, President 
Eisenhower's chief aide, asking when it will 
be convenient for Mr. Adams to explain to 
the Senate Antimonopoly Subcommittee his 
role in the Dixon-Yates contract. The note 
suggests that, with the President in Geneva, 
there is no desire to press Mr. Adams to 
appear immediately since he must be un- 
usually busy. 

It could, of course, be added that there is 
no desire on the subcommittee’'s part to put 
on the star actor of Dixon-Yates while Ge- 
neva is monopolizing the Nation's headlines. 
For in discovering that Mr. Adams played a 
part in that controversial affair, Democrats 
have at last arrived where they have longed 
to be, which is squarely in the immediate 
vicinity of the President's desk. 

Mr. Adams’ duties can truly be described 
as those of Assistant President, and Mr. Eis- 
enhower himself has said “Sherm” makes his 
life possible. This feeling of obligation was 
the real reason for the President's recent 
New England safari, Mr. Adams being a for- 
mer governor and Member of the House from 
New Hampshire. 

With Mr. Adams, Senator KEFavUver hopes 
to break the jinx which has marked other 
Democratic efforts to put the foundlings in 
the President's lap. Parents worry about 
the vaccine confusion, but they blame Mrs. 
Hobby. Educators are angry about inaction 
in the school field but they blame Mrs. Hob- 
by, Treasury Secretary Humphrey, and the 
Democratic Congress. The postal workers 
are mad at the Postmaster General. Secre- 
tary Dulles takes the rap on foreign policy. 

It is all very discouraging for a party in 
search of an issue. : 

The circumstances under which Mr. Adams 
entered the Dixon-Yates inquiry were an 
investigator's dream. The Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, J. Sin- 
clair Armstrong, was refusing to tell the 
subcommittee why the SEC suddenly can- 
celed hearings on the financing of the con- 
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the day the House was scheduled to 
vote on it Mr. Armstrong said Attorney 
General Brownell had advised him this fell 
within the President's prohibition on private 
White House conversations. 

With this clear indication that at last they 
were getting somewhere, the subcommittee 
sent Mr. Armstrong home to talk it over with 
the Attorney General. The next day the SEC 
Chairman testified that Mr. Adams had called 
and asked for the postponement. Then he 
clammed up again. 

The subcommittee didn’t mind that new 
dose of attempted secrecy at all. It is too 
happy to have reason to call a Presidential 
intimate, a man closely identified with the 
President in the public mind. Washington 
at least Knows that “Adams calling’ rates 
next to “Eisenhower calling” in the power to 
get action. 

Mr. Adams, charming socially and gruff 
politically, has not been tested as a@ con- 
gressional witness. The question of how he 
will do in his baptism of fire will crowd the 
hearing with curious spectators. 

He is in a difficult position. He must know 
the whole story of Dixon-Yates. If he takes 
refuge behind the President's prohibition, 
as Mr. Armstrong first attempted to do, it 
will produce an effect of secrecy bound to be 
harmful politically. This is one hearing in 
in which both sides will be wary and well 
prepared. 


tract 





Pope Pius XII Praises Israel Philhar- 
monic; Orchestra Touring Nine Euro- 
pean Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention oz 
our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the June 17, 1955, 
issue of the Israel Digest: 

Pope Prius XII PRAISES ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC; 

ORCHESTRA TOURING NINE EUROPEAN COUN- 

TRIES 


One of the highlights of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s current European tour 
was the special performance for Pope Pius 
XII in the Vatican’s Consistory Hall. The 
Orchestra, under the baton of Paul Kletzki, 
played Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, one 
of the Pope's favorites. 

Pope Pius smilingly expressed his appreci- 
ation, saying, “it was marvelous playing. 
What wonderful artists. It is not you who 
must thank me for this audience, but it is 
for me to thank you for the pleasure you 
have given me, I pray to God every day that 
such cruelties as happened should never 
happen again.” 

The performance for the Pope was a ges- 
ture of gratitude for the help which the 
Roman Catholic Church gave to all persons 
persecuted by the Nazis and Fascists prior 
to, and during, World War II. 

VISITING 40 CITIES 


The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra is now 
in the midst of its first major European tour. 
Under the direction of Paul Kletzki, Paul 
Paray and Leonard Bernstein, 90 members 
of the orchestra are performing before audi- 
ences in 9 countries and over 40 cities 
during a 9-week tour. Guest artists appear- 
ing with the orchestra are Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist, and Marian Anderson, contralto. Two 
works of Israel composers—-Marc Lavry's 
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“Israel Dances” and I. Kaminsky’s “Israel 
Sketches’’—are in the tour repertoire. 

Members of the orchestra carry keys of 
the city of Tel Aviv and letters of greeting 
irom Mayor Haim Levanon for presentation 
to the mayors of the capitals of Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Great Britain and Eire. 

Following a concert before the Swedish 
royal family and 2,000 listeners in Stockholm, 
the Morgon-Tiningen termed the orchestra 
“one of the grandest of the world with a 
harmony and a discipline that only very few 
orchestras have.’ The Dagens Nyheter re- 
viewer wrote, ‘the music we listened to was 
of such great beauty that it can be assumed 
that the President of Israel will get his hope 
realized: the orchestra is going to win the 
young state many friends.” 

In Copenhagen, the King of Denmark at- 
tended the philharmonic’s appearance and 
in Florence and Milan the orchestra inau- 
gurated the May festivals of those cities. 

The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra has 
fiven over 3,000 performances since it was 
founded by the late violinist Bronislaw Hu- 
berman in 1936. Composed of musicians 
originating in 14 different countries, the 
orchestra was established both to provide a 
first-class symphony orchestra in the music- 
loving land of Israel and to give local talent 
and Jewish musicians salvaged from Nazi- 
oppressed Germany the opportunity to con- 
tribute to the musical development of the 
country. Maestro Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducted the inaugural concerts. Since its in- 
ception, the philharmonic has been host to 
many world-famed musicians and conduc- 
tors including the late Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
sky, Issai Dobrowen, William Steinberg, Ber- 
nadino Molinari, Charles Munch, Isler Solo- 
mon, Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhin, Zino 
Francisscatti, Arthur Rubinstein, Jan Peerce, 
and Jennie Tourel. 

NEW CONCERT HALL 

The activities of the Israel Philharmonic 
consist of subscription concerts given in Tel 
Aviv (home of the orchestra), Haifa, and 
Jerusalem, special popular concerts, per- 
formances in villages and agricultural settle- 
ments and youth concerts. Subscription 
concerts are repeated with exactly the same 
conductors, soloists, and programs at greatly 
reduced prices so that all sections of the 
population may attend. 


A new I£3,000,000 concert hall, to be 
named after Mr. Frederic R. Mann, of Phila- 
delphia, who contributed $250,000 toward its 
construction, is now being built in Tel Aviv. 
The auditorium’s 3,000 seats will relieve some 
of the pressure for repeat performances re- 
quired by the orchestra’s present 1,100-seat 
hall. 





The Opportunity That Is America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the East Side News on July 16, 1955, 
entitled “The Opportunity That Is 
America”: 

THE OPPORTUNITY THAT IS AMERICA 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

What is this old ideology of Marxism? It 
is the old doctrine of authoritarism. It is 
the ancient curse of the strong to rule the 
weak. It is the power of force—with guns 
and marching feet. 
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Herbert Hoover once said: 

“At the time our ancestors were proclaim- 
ing that the Creator had endowed all man- 
kind with the rights of freedom as a child of 
God with a free will, there was being pro- 
claimed by one Karl Marx a satanic philoso- 
pher of agnosiicism that the rights of man 
came from the state.” 

The greatness of America comes from the 
one philosophy. The other philosophy comes 
from the despair of Europe. 

Our idea of demouacy was embodied in 
the preambie of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the words of our Constitu- 
tion. 

It has as its philosophers Samuel Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Tom 
Paine, and Abraham Lincoln. 

We are the first to present to the modern 
world a political] faith based upon the dignity 
of the individual. We are the first to pre- 
sent to the modern worid the equality and 
fraternity of mankind. 

We never moved a battalion or a regiment 
on the continent of Europe in the 1800's 
yet the idea of our declaration produced the 
doctrine of the “Rights of Man” and broke 


the back of oppression and the power of 


kings. 

The last two syllables of our great name 
that encompasses us all—those four letters 
which conclude the word “A-mer-i-can”’— 
separated by themselves spells our “I can” 
A-mer-i-can. 

“I can” has come to typify what we stand 
for in this hemisphere. 

Every American has before him the inspir- 
ation, the gratification, the challenge to say 
“I can” as he takes part in the life of our 
blessed land. 

Let me tell you a story that has come to 
me from Ulric M. Gwynn, Jr., of the North 
Dakota Junior Chamber of Commerce. It is 
a story that has its inception in the northern 
province of Czechoslovakia. It concerns two 
brothers—two small boys. 

The youngsters were sprawled on the banks 
of the Elbe River. The afternoon was not 
unlike many others, for often they sat by the 
river and talked, sometimes until sundown. 

“I’m going to be rich when I grow up,” 
Karel would vow. “I'll own much land and 
everyone will point to me and say, ‘there is 
Karel Mahousek. He is the richest man in 
ail Czechoslovakia.’ ”’ 

But brother Jan had dreams too—dreams 
that he dare not tell Karel because he would 
surely think them strange. He just sat there 
and looked out into the horizon. Somewhere 
beyond the Elbe there was an ocean—and 
beyond that? Well, one day he would know. 

Old Eduard Mahousek considered his sons 
and what the future held for them. He even 
prophesied it many times. “Jan is a dreamer. 
He 1s one with imagination, but he is not as 
ambitious as Karel.” 

It happened that Jan was at a village dock 
when a river boat stopped for cargo. Per- 
haps it was fate when, on an impulse, he took 
a job on the boat and found his way to the 
sea—to a different way of life—for Jan came 
to America. 

It wasn't easy at first, this new world. 
Jan used to write home about the strange 
American ways. Yet, there Was always some- 
thing wonderful to tell. He was making 
progress. He had a good job, with good pay. 

As for Karel, his letters were different. 
He couldn't save the money with which to 
buy the land he had promised himself he 
would one day own. 

What does the story of these two brothers 
mean? Why are their lives so different to- 
day? The answer is simple, for one is a sym- 
bol of America and the other a symbol of 
Europe. 

There is no difference between the people 
here and the people there. We are all broth- 
ers under the skin. 

We are the same people, with the same 
blood, with the same native ability. 


But there is one essential difference, 
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Here in America we have the opportunity 
Here in America we have the privilege, to use 
to the fullest extent our native talen Here 


in America we are free—all of us—-to express 
ourselves and to use and develop our talent 
and ability. 

The great. power that we have in America 
was gained and grew because of work. 

It achieved this greatness because men 
bent to the task to accomplish an end. 

Let us always remember that it is not what 
you have but what you want that makes you 
what you are—whether your dreams have all 
come true or are still afar. It is not what 
you have but what you want that makes 
you what you are—no task is too large, none 
too small, to receive exacting care in all. 

Let us all strive for a great America, great 
for its freedom in all that we do, for our- 
selves, for our children, for all mankind. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, three 
physical and geological difficulties in ad- 
dition to Echo Park make the project un- 
reasonable and impractical. 

(a) There is doubt whether Glen 
Canyon can support a 700-foot dam. In 
October 1954 Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion W. A. Dexheimer wrote that the Bu- 
reau’s design specialists were quite con- 
cerned as to whether or not the founda- 
tion characteristics of the Glen Canyon 
site were capable of safely supporting a 
700-foot dam. No further tests were 
made by the Bureau between October 
1954 and March 1955. Nevertheless, 
Commissioner Dexheimer testified at 
that time before your Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation that a dam 
of 700 feet could be safely built. 

At 700 feet Glen Canyon would be the 
second highest dam in the world, second 
only to Hoover Dam, which is 726 feet 
high. Yet the foundation rock at 
Hoover Dam is at least three times as 
strong as the sandstone formation at 
Glen Canyon. This formation is noth- 
ing more than a weakly cemented sand 
dune. It was created geologically by the 
wind depositing one sand dune on top 
of the other. 

The minority members of your com- 
mittee are not satisfied that the Bureau 
of Reclamation officials have proved 
their case sufficiently that a 700-foot 
dam can be safely constructed at the 
Glen Canyon site without costly addi- 
tional safety features. 

(b) The construction of Glen Canyon‘ 
Dam will endanger Rainbow Natural 
Bridge. Rainbow Natural Bridge is a 
fragile structure of soft sandstone. Dy- 
namite will be exploded within a mile 
on either side of the bridge, thus jeop- 
ardizing a rare natural wonder. In ad- 
dition, seepage from the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir may back up under Rainbow 
Arch. If the sandstone of Rainbow 
Bridge gets wet and soaked up with 
water, it will be reduced in strength and 
may crumble. 
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(c) Large quantities of water may be 
absorbed and lost in the walls of Glen 
Canyon. Bureau officials concede that 
at least 3 million acre-feet of water will 
seep into the porous sandstone walls of 
Glen Canyon, but they failed to make 
studies to determine the exact quantity 
of water that may be lost in this way. 
However, it has been independently cal- 
culated, assuming 250 miles of canyon 
wall and an average depth of 200 feet, 
that 32 million acre-feet would be ab- 
sorbed by the porous sandstone walls. 
This is more than the storage capacity 
of the entire Glen Canyon Reservoir. 
Stacked on a football field, this amount 
of water would tower over 6,000 miles 
into the sky. It would be taken out of 
use forever in this highly arid region 
that so badly needs every available drop 
of water. 





The Need for Townsend Plan Legislation 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly subscribe to the philosophy of 
government expressed by our great Pres- 
ident when he said: 

In all those things which deal with peo- 
ple be liberal, be human. In all those things 
which deal with the people’s money or their 
economy or their form of government, be 
conservative. 





I believe that these criteria admirably 
fit the purposes and aims of H. R. 4472, 
commonly referred to as the Town- 
send bill. 

Can we be otherwise than liberal and 
human when it comes to dealing with 
our senior citizens, men and women who 
have contributed richly to the life and 
prosperity of our Nation during the best 
years of their lives, and who now are 
seeking no other reward than the right 
to live out their lives in peace while 
younger generations take over where 
they have left off? I believe that H. R. 
4472 would accomplish this human aim. 

This great and pressing task of pro- 
viding for our senior citizens naturally 
involves substantial amounts of money, 
the people’s money, and in matters af- 
fecting the people’s money I am con- 
servative. As a conservative I endorse 
the principle embodied in H. R. 4472, be- 
cause it is a pay-as-you-go method of 
financing, the soundest and safest meth- 
od of financing known. 

H. R. 4472 is geared to the cost of liv- 
ing, and by today’s standards this is 
conservative, because it allows for the 
decline of pensions if the cost of living 
drops, while it automatically provides 
for increased pensions if the cost of liv- 
ing should rise. 

Finally, as a conservative I endorse the 
Townsend bill because it is a national 
plan which recognizes a national prob- 
lem instead of looking the other way at 
State lines. Its benefits and liabilities 
will be participated in and borne by all 
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States, thus easing the excess burden 
now falling on the taxpayers in some of 
our States. In my own State of Cali- 
fornia our people are paying heavy taxes 
to support a pension system which is en- 
joyed not only by retired Californians 
but by many who have contributed in 
other States during the most productive 
years of their lives, and who, attracted 
by the superb climate, have gone to Cali- 
fornia to retire. A national plan equal- 
izes burdens and benefits and is fair. It 
is, therefore, conservative. 

Mr. Speaker, as coauthor of the Town- 
send bill I am not contending that it 
cannot be improved. On the contrary, I 
believe that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in its wisdom, may find many 
features which can be improved upon 
after thorough hearings have been held 
and the bill has been debated. I urge 
that the Townsend plan, after due con- 
sideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, be presented to this House so 
that the Members may debate it, and by 
voting may exercise their will in the 
American way. 





An Answer to Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the text of a little booklet writ- 
ten by Mr. Irving B. Hexter, an indus- 
trial publisher of Chicago, Ill. This 
booklet, which tells a charming story of 
two brothers’ effective work against the 
spread cf Communism in China, was 
sent to me by Mr. Williard F. Smith, of 
Darien, Conn. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the belief 
that they will not only enjoy reading it, 
but will find the Kadoorie brothers’ plan 
a uniquely interesting method of com- 
batting communism among the discon- 
tent. 

The booklet follows: 

There is an answer to communism, I 
saw it working effectively in Hong Kong re- 
cently. Two hard-headed businessmen in 
tong Kong by the name of Lawrence and 
Horace Kadoorie, know that communism 
thrives on empty bellies. If a “have not” 
can be turned into a “have,” he will never 
be a Communist. And it is on this hypoth- 
esis that one of most interesting and 
effective experimen in the world is being 
successfully conducted in the British Crown 
Colony. 

For the seke of orientation, remember that 
Hong Kong is not a city but a territory, the 
British Crown Colony, made up of a number 
of islands and a piece of the China mainland. 
On each of the islands there are many vil- 
lages and towns, but the main city is Vic- 
toria. The mainland territory, which is 
about 12 miles deep and as much as 50 miles 
long in some places, contains Kowloon as 
its Jargest city and many small farming 
comnunities. 

Cutside of the residents who are the in- 
ternational traders and bankers whose sky- 
scraper Offices are in Victoria, the average 
little farmer on the mainland always has had 
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ing before Red China came 
his lot was considerably 
worsened when this Chinese market was 
taken away from him. When the insur- 
mountable barbed-wire barrier separated 
him from a large part of his market, he had 
an almost impossible task of making a liv- 
ing. At the same time, in addition to the 
normal 1'4, million souls who lived in the 
colony, there came another 1!45 million 
refugees who did not want to live under Red 
rule. This created an almost insuperable 
problem which the Hong Kong authorities 
were ill-equipped to handle. The net result 
was unemployment, suffering and altogether 
a fine breeding ground for Communist ac- 
tivities. And the Commies didn't miss a 
bet. 

Into this breach 
brothers. Both in their early fifties and 
sons of a wealthy father, they had great 
cause to hate communism and Communist 
China because they had lost a large part of 
their family fortune in Shanghai. There 
they owned the world famous Cathay Hotel 
and several other hotels, office buildings, 
land, and properties which made them one 
of the wealthiest European families in the 
Far East. 

Further, through the Japanese occupation 
they had lost their revered old father, Sir 
Elly Kadoorie, and the family moved to Hong 
Kong, where they had additional holdings. 
The Hong Kong holdings still make them a 
wealthy family, but nothing like their hal- 
cyon days. 

With the help of the local agriculture au- 
thorities, they set up the Kadoorie Agricul- 
tural Aid Association, an experiment in capi- 
talistic agrarianism. At the risk of oversim- 
plification, they bought several hundred 
families two pigs apiece. Pretty soon litters 
appeared, the excess pigs were sold on the 
market by the colony authorities for the 
account of the farmer, and the family became 
capitalistic. 

Actually, the plan goes deeper than just a 
couple of pigs. As a starter, an experimental 
station was set up by the Crown Colony au- 
thorities at Tack Sang and 16 families living 
in the village were made interest-free loans 
of $26.20 Hong Kong (abet $5 United States) 
to build simple pig sties. Free pigs were 
given to these families and any others who 
would build sties. Interest-free loans were 
made for food for the pigs. After the first 
experiments proved successful, the loaning 
pace quickened and standards for sties were 
adopted. The interest-free loans’ were 
stepped up to $112 Hong Kong and the sties 
were put on almost prefab basis, although 
the labor for erection was furnished by the 
families. 

The pig raisers are constantly advised by 
the Crown Colony agriculture authorities so 
that only the most successful breeding re- 
sults. Boar keepers were quick to appreciate 
the value of crossbred stock, and with the 
loan assistance of the KAAA they ex- 
changed their local boars for pure bred stock. 
Inferior local boars were disposed of to 
butchers and better type boars were bought— 
on interest-free loans—by the pig raisers. In 
a number of locations, farmers were helped 
with loans for poultry, and in still others 
they were helped with vegetable planting. 

At Castle Peak, 20 families were given sites 
and two pigs each to set themselves up as pig 
raisers. In addition, the usual interest-free 
loan was granted, and a road connecting the 
shore with the village was constructed by the 
association as a gift to the villagers. 

Another group to receive assistance from 
the association were 13 families of vegetable 
growers who were in very poor circumstances, 
Sixteen pigpens were constructed, with gifts 
of pigs and the usual interest-free loan for 
pig food. This venture has been very suc- 
cessful. Not only have the people benefited 
from another source of income, and the pigs 
from waste vegetables, but also vegetable 
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growing has improved from the use of pig 
manure as a fertilizer. 

Consider Kat-O, a small Island which is 
about 6 miles from the Red border. The 
government authorities fearfully reported 
to the Kadoories that the whole island was 
going Communist. They set up Operation 
Pigsty there by erecting 6 double sties and 
stocking them with 12 sows and a boar as 
a breeding center. In addition, 100 pigs 
were given to the families on the island and 
interest-free loans were made to provide 6 
months’ food for the pigs. Withi.: 6 months 
they saw the tide turning, and within 18 
months they had created the most violent 
bunch of capitalists anyone ever saw. 

Before the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid As- 
sociation came into being, the average 
Chinese family among these refugees had 
annual earnings of about $100 Hong Kong 
($16 U. S.) and had saved less than $50 
Hong Kong. After 1 year under the Ka- 
doorie plan the family was earning almost 
$1,060 Honk Kong, and in 3 years was up in 
the $3,500 to $4,000 Hong Kong class. New 
animal husbandry ventures had developed, 
hew human dignities had resulted. 

By April 1955 K. A. A. A. had made ioans 
to 11,000 families. The Chinese family in 
this area consists of 4.8 persons, so they have 
affected over 50,000 people. Losses on all 
loans are less than one-half of 1 percent. 
The beneficiary families are almost fanatical 
in their desire to repay, because they under- 
stand that nonpayment might keep some 
other farmer from getting a loan. And the 
Chinese are honest people. The Kadoories 
have no direct contact with the people. 
Basic plans are made with the Agriculture 
Department of Hong Kong, and this depart- 
ment in turn administers the funds provided 
by the Kadoories. Today, no charity is given 
but no one is refused a loan. Loans have 
been out long enough now so that a revolv- 
ing fund has been created by the repay- 
ments. Each year the Kadoories spread the 
scope of the work and sweeten the pot “a 
little bit’ (their words), but it’s probably a 
pretty good sweetening. 

The Kadoorie brothers will tell you that 
there is vast difference between what we 
know as virulent and aggressive communism 
as a political organism and what these poor, 
wretched people practice. They don’t know 
about the communism that the free world 
is fighitng, but the Kadoories know that 
empty bellies make willing slaves for politi- 
cal masters, 





Navahos Victimized by Upper Colorado 
Project Press Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica’s concern and sympathy for the 
plight of the Navaho Indians is being 
played upon by upper Colorado River 
project proponents in a frantic effort 
to seduce an emotional wave of support 
for the project. 

The truth is that H. R. 3383, the upper 
Colorado project bill voted out of the 
Interior Committee will not put one drop 
of water on Navaho farmland. The 
only thing in the bill about the Navahos 
is the use of their name in one project 
misleadingly called the Navaho Dam. 
This dam does nothing but act as a con- 


crete plug in the river. It has no power 
features either. In order for it to be 
of any help to the Navahos whatsoever 
fantastically expensive pumping stations 
and canals would have to be authorized 
by later Congresses. 

So expensive would it be to get this 
water to Navaho lands that the Indian 
Bureau itself has admitted that the cost 
would be $200,000 per farm for each of 
1,100 farms. And it is not even known 
whether the Navahos would, or could, 
be irrigation farmers. 

This is another example of the out- 
rageous provisions of H. R. 3383. It is 
an example of why Congress might as 
well appropriate money to grow bananas 
on Pikes Peak as for the project. A 
Congressman’s vote-in either case would 
be equally difficujt to explain to his con- 
stituents. 

Editorial columnist Larry Collins, Sr., 
of the Long Beach Independent, a per- 
ceptive observer of the current scene, 


exposes the Navaho Indian racket in 


the following editorial: 
USING THE INDIAN 


The newspapers of the country are being 
snowed under with propaganda about how 
the Indian problem will be solved if the 
upper Colorado River project is built. One 
tearful writer telis of how this will make 
the Navahos’ land so productive there will 
be no more poverty. It tells of how the 
Navahos have only $150 a year per capita 
income compared with the Nation's average 
of $1,900. The Nation’s sympathy for the 
poor Indian is being again used to promote 
something for the white man. 

Actually there are about 400,000 Indians 
of all Known tribes in this country. Of this 
number there are about 80,000 Navahos. 
Most of them live in the country which 
would be benefited by the fabulous upper 
Colorado River development. But it is esti- 
mated it will cost $2,000 an acre to water 
those lands. There is no crop adaptable to 
those areas that could be made to pay on 
such priced land. It would mean a $200,000 
cost for an Indian family with 100 acres. 

By contrast to this propaganda, Nation’s 
Business tells of how the Government is 
striving to take the Indians off the reserva- 
tion and piace them in industrial areas, 
There is considerable success in the en- 
deavor, but there is also disappointment as 
the Indian returns to the blanket and the 
less complicated life of the reservation. 
The Government employs one person to han- 
die Indian affairs for every 30 Indians. 

There are many examples of Indians tak- 
ing their places in our industrial and busi- 
ness organizations. They are found to be 
skillful workers when they apply themselves. 
But the great trouble is in getting the move- 
ment away from reservations. On those 
reservations the Indian Affairs Department 
looks out for the Indians. They are fed and 
housed. It is on the whole a poverty exis- 
tence. But efforts to move them to cities 
where jobs are guaranteed for them are 
getting results slowly. 

A few reservation Indians enjoy lots of 
money from oil and gas found on lands as- 
signed to them. But the great majority live 
in virtual slums. On some reservations 
health conditions are deplorable. Tuber- 
culosis is prevalent. It is 8 to 10 times as 
high on the average as in the rest of the 
country. It is a condition that lends itself 
to promoters who use the Indian tragedy to 
promote a project from which the Indians 
of the Nation would profit little. Actually, 
Only the Navahos would profit as a tribe. 
The cost of providing them valuable land 
would be completely out of reason. They 
would probably lease that land rather than 
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work it. It is far better to relocate them. ¢ 
the Government is doing, where they can 
actually live with, and like, the other Ameri- 
cans. Those seeking to exploit them shou 
be condemned. (L. A. C.) 





Sea Water Conversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1955 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the first Members of Congress 
to sponsor legislation to provide for con- 
struction of demonstration plants to pro- 
duce fresh water from sea water of a 
quality suitable for industrial, agricul- 
tural, and consumer use, I was especial- 
ly pleased to support H. R. 2126 which 
passed both the House and Senate dur- 
ing the present session of Congress— 
Public Law 111—authorizing $6 million 
for research over a period extending 
to 1963. 

I introduced my first bill, H. R. 6031, 
to provide for research to process sea 
water for general use in the 81st Con- 
gress on March 29, 1948. The purpose 
of this legislation was to strengthen na- 
tional security and the common defense 
as well as to increase the national water 
resources by authorizing the construc- 
tion of demonstration plans to carry on 
the necessary research to develop meth- 
ods of converting sea water into fresh 
water at a cost that would justify its 
use as @ Substitute for other water 
sources. 

No action was taken by the Congress 
on my original bill, and I reintroduced 
this legislation in the 82d Congress— 
H. R. 859. 

In spite of my vigorous efforts to get 
action on this legislation because of its 
vital importance to the United States, 
and especially to southern California 
where we are dependent upon our water 
supply for survival, no action was taken 
until 1952 when the Saline Water Act of 
1952 which I supported was finally 
passed authorizing an initial appropria- 
tion of $2 million for research to be 
carried on over a 5-year period. 

As in my original legislation intro- 
duced 4 years previously, the act of 1952 
provided for a research program with 
the objective of developing economical- 
ly feasible processes for converting sea 
water and other saline water to fresh 
water of a quality suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, and municipal uses. 

This program is of vital importance to 
the Nation because as a result of our ex- 
panding industry, growing population, 
and expanding agricultural production, 
we have experienced a demand for larger 
and larger quantities of fresh water 
which has placed a severe drain on our 
existing water resources, especially in the 
arid and semiarid regions of our Nation. 

The sources of water on which we 
normally rely are gradually being ex- 
hausted and, through use and reuse, the 
supply derived from these sources is 
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being contaminated. There is, there- 
fore, an urgent need for finding and de- 
veloping every possible additional fresh 
water source. 

We have known for some time that 
fresh water could be produced from sea 
water and processes were developed 
which have been used in certain in- 
stances to assure adequate water supply 
for naval vessels and other military in- 
stallations where a fresh water supply 
was not available. 

However, the process has been too ex- 
pensive for extensive use, and a practical 
economical process must be developed 
before the conversion of sea water can 
be used as a regular source of water sup- 
ply. 

To date the results from the initial ex- 
periment and research under the Saline 
Water Act have been encouraging. At 
the beginning of the Government’s pro- 
gram in 1952 the cost of converting sea 
water to fresh water by the best pro- 
cesses in use was estimated at about $400 
to $500 an acre-foot. The initial cost 
goals for the program were set at $125 
per acre-foot for municipal water and 
$40 per acre-foot for irrigation water on 
the basis that these amounts represented 
about the maximum that could be borne 
by these types of use. 

Although considerable work remains to 
be done before these initial goals are 
fully realized, they are being approached 
now, and it is believed they can be 
reached and lowered if the research is 
continued as it will be under the amend- 
ment to the Saline Water Act already 
passed by this Congress. 

It is also interesting to note that to- 
day research in this field is also in prog- 
ress in other countries, and as a result 
of foreign research there is a strong in- 
dication that with the development of 
plants to convert sea water to fresh 
water at a reasonable cost, methods may 
also be perfected to produce power from 
the sea as well. 

The University of California, in this 
connection, has been closely observing 
an experiment of French scientists on 
the Ivory Coast of French West Africa, 
and have already announced that the 
university calculations resulting from 
their own research pretty much coincide 
with the new French theory thereby in- 
dicating that obtaining both power and 
fresh water from the sea is a definite 
possibility. 

Los Angeles County and all of south- 
ern California can use converted sea 
water as soon as it can be processed eco- 
nomically into fresh water to augment 
our existing water supply. In this area 
we realize that we must maintain a con- 
stant adequate water supply or face the 
ever-present danger of a major disaster 
in the event of a prolonged drought 
or any other serious threat to the sources 
of our water supply. 

We must increase the available supply 
to meet the constantly mounting de- 
mands of our increasing population, now 
over 5 million in Los Angeles County 
alone, as well as the needs of our ex- 
panding industry and growing agricul- 
tural production. 

As a result of the research carried 
out under the Saline Water Act, we may 
find the partial solution to the problem 
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of dwindling water resources in many 
parts of the country. The research will 
be continued under present provisions 
to 1963, and we should reach our goal 
in the development of economical proc- 
esses to convert sea water and other 
saline water to fresh water thus open- 
ing up the inexhaustible supply of the 
sea itself to southern California and all 
other areas in our Nation which can 
utilize water from the sea. 


A Soldier Is Remembered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article by Col. 
Chaim Herzog, which appeared in the 
June 17, 1955, issue of Israel Speaks. 

The seventh anniversary of the death 
of David “Mickey” Marcus was observed 
June 9 in Israel and America. In New 
York a memorial meeting sponsored by 
the Marcus Foundation was held on 
June 9 at the Jewish Museum. In Ramat 
Chayil, Israel, a playground was dedi- 
cated in ‘‘Mickey’s” memory by Defense 
Minister Ben-Gurion. 

Colonel Herzog is at present serving as 
officer commanding the Jerusalem 
district: 

Abba Eban: “When the forces of the Arab 
States invaded the country Israel was ready 
on every front, and it was ready, thanks to 
the strategy which David Marcus had 
planned and the preparations which he had 
made.” 

David Ben-Gurion: “His name will live for- 
ever in the annals of the Jewish people and 
we feel confident that American Jewry will 
be proud of its great and gallant son who 
has given his life for the liberation of 
Israel.” 

Moshe Sharett: “His example of personal 
courage had been an inspiration to our men 
and his rare gift of getting on with all types 
and all ranks had endeared him to the entire 
army and made him a figure that was fast 
becoming legendary.” 

A So.uprer Is REMEMBERED 
(By Col. Chaim Herzog) 


JERUSALEM.—The scene was Jerusalem, the 
besieged city, in the spring of 1948. The 
British mandate still existed, but Jewish 
Jerusalem was, to all intents and purposes, 
under siege. Occasionally convoys of vital 
supplies broke through the Arab blockade. 

rmored buses plied their dangerous way 
through the hills of Judea under the watch- 
ful eyes of youthful Palmach escorts, many 
of whom would not survive the severe fight- 
ing which was yet to break out. 

Out of one of these armored buses stepped 
1 day a small-sized, broad-shouldered, ex- 
uberant American who was introduced to us 
as “Mr. Stone.” It soon became quite obvi- 
ous to us that he was no plain Mr. Stone. 
His questioning and his incisive remarks and 
observations indicated that here was a mili- 
tary man of considerable caliber who had 
acquired his professional knowledge in the 
school of experience and of war. His open- 
hearted manner, the confidence which he 
exuded, and his cheerful demeanor rapidly 
endeared him to all with whom he came into 
contact. 
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He observed the problems inherent in the 
defense of Jerusalem and moved on to the 
Negev. Word reached us in Jerusalem of this 
new personality who roamed the Negev with 
our forces and participated in many of their 
actions. His name was associated with a 
commando-type assault on any enemy unit 
in the neighborhood of Gaza. He was next 
heard of in Galilee, where he observed many 
of the famous operations in that area, in. 
cluding the capture of Safad by a handful 
of Jewish boys who put some 14,000 Arabs to 
flight. 

We next saw “Mickey” at Latrun. This was 
the site of several hard-fought battles for 
the road to Jerusalem. Jerusalem was be- 
sieged, starving, and parched for lack of 
water, for the pipeline to the city had been 
cut. The Jewish forces at Latrun, composeq 
primarily of new immigrants who had landed 
but a few days earlier in Haifa from the de- 
tention camps in Cyprus, fought desperately 
in an attempt to open the road. Heavy cas. 
ualties were incurred, The brigade operat- 
ing in the area succeeded in opening the 
famous Burma Road, which finally broke the 
siege of the capital. 

Marcus appeared at Latrun during the 
height of the fighting. He bore in his pocket 
a letter signed by Mr. David Ben Gurion, the 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defense, ap- 
pointing him to command the Jerusalem 
front. 

During the heat of battle he was always 
well forward, observing, advising, and noting. 
He was fearless, and infected all around him 
with his courage and bulldog tenacity. 

He left us to visit Jerusalem, with Brig, 
Yigal Alon, the Palmach commander. Two 
days later we heard of his tragic fate. Words 
are inadequate to describe the feelings of 
all when the terrible realization that 
“Mickey” was no longer with us dawned, 
Each and every individual felt a great per- 
sonal as well as national loss. 

His memory lives on. A village in his 
name, Mishmar David, flourishes near Hulda, 
overlooking the road to Jerusalem, where 
“Mickey” spent his last weeks. Neve David 
is a veteran officers development in Tel Aviv. 
In Bet Marcus on Mount Carmel, Israel sol- 
diers receive instruction in good citizenship. 

Like all great figures, “Mickey” Marcus has 
become a legend in Israel. His story will 
forever be an inspiration to the youth of 
Israel. 


The Atlantic Union Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Sunday 
Standard-Times, New Bedford, Mass. 

This editorial points up the current 
excesses and extremes of some interna- 
tionalists in our midst, who are embrac- 
ing all kinds of weird and unsound for- 
mulae for world organization. We can- 
not even settle our problems with the 
Russians, problems which constitute 50 
much of a threat to the peace and sta- 
bility of the whole world. Yet we have 
some among us, who are urging that we 
surrender our sovereignty or a large part 
of it to world organizations that could 
not possibly embrace the whole world, 
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there are, undoubtedly, many sincere 
eople enlisted in these movements. 

They have the right to their opinions 

and views. On the other hand, it cer- 

tainly would be pertinent for the Con- 
ess to find out the genesis, the financial 

. port and the political outlook of the 
Sponsors of some of these groups to de- 
termine what influences prompt and 
guide their activities. 
The infiltration of subversion into 
many of our American institutions is 
more or less an accomplished fact. No- 
ple pretexts are frequently used by the 
infiltrators to throw up a smokescreen 
around their activities. Peace, democ- 
racy, social advancement, world better- 
ment, and universal brotherhood are 
often the shibboleths and the instru- 
ments of those who are endeavoring to 
spread the poison of communism. 
I would not contend for a moment that 
all extreme internationalists are Com- 
munists for they are not. But I think 
that many extreme internationalists’ 
proposals and activities should be ex- 
amined with the view to estimating the 
extent, if at all, that they are influenced 
and guided by those who do not believe 
in our American system and are working 
to discredit and overthrow it. 

In that connection, discrediting par- 
liamentary institutions is one of the 
principal techniques of Communists and 
left-wing affiliates, and there is a con- 
stant propaganda designed either to de- 
precate or to lampoon our Government 
in every branch, particularly the Con- 
gress, which exemplifies the strength and 
power of representative government and, 
consequently, is the chief butt of the 
railleries, preachments, and scurrilous 
lies, which so often accompany commu- 
nistic attacks. 

This Nation has never been unaware 
of its obligations to mankind but cer- 
tain other police-state nations are cer- 
tainly not aware of their obligations to 
respect and honor our right to our way 
of life. We stand for sincere, whole- 
hearted international cooperation with 
those willing to cooperate for disarma- 
ment and peace, for expansion of eco- 
nomic and cultural relationships. 

sut our way of life is dear to every 
American. It is cherished by our peo- 
ble, who intend to guard and protect it. 
No internationalist doctrines can ever 
replace our allegiance to our own great 
Nation, and no unsound proposals for 
the surrender of our sovereignty can ever 
blind the American people to the realities 
of the hour and the imperative need for 
defending their institutions. 

_To be a patriotic American is not only 
the | iighest political privilege in the 
ee but is the sacred duty of all who 
ty our country. We should not stand 

y idly while subversionists heap insult 

Upon insult upon those who adhere to 

neers Americanism. We should let it 

ace n to those people and to the 
si ces W orld that we intend to preserve 
eal onstitutional freedoms against sin- 
ae “onspiracy and propaganda attacks, 

Well as against threats to our security. 

4he editorial follows: 

THE ATLANTIC UNION PERIL 

ion of world government—whose 

lon, 8 are based on emotion rather than 

1... fe Showing alarming strength in the 


United Statac : 
ed States, Sundry organizations with 
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memberships comprising, in the main, loyal 
but misguided Americans, are waging a 
never-ending propaganda campaign in be- 
half of world federation under a single gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Atlantic Union, one of the most active of 
the world governmental groups, is seeking 
congressional approval of a resolution that 
calls for a convention of the 15 North Atlan- 
tice Treaty Organization countries “to ex- 
plore and to report to what extent their 
peoples might * * * form, federally or 
otherwise, a defense, economic, and political 
union.” 

Atlantic Unionists openly state that a 
federal world republic is their ultimate ob- 
jective, and a federation of the NATO coun- 
tries would be a means toward that end. 

World government promoters are winning 
adherents by associating their cause with 
such lofty ideals as universal peace and world 
brotherhood of man, They fail to realize— 
or emphasize—that union of the world is 
the means by which the Kremlin hopes to 
dominate the earth. Stalin as early as 1922 
was calling for “amalgamation of all nations 
in a single world economic system.” A 
world union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is the goal toward which Russia has been 
working for more than three decades. 

Under whatever name or form it might be 
attained, world government inevitably would 
reduce the country to the status of a prov- 
ince ruled by an international governmental 
organization whose authority would be su- 
preme. The United States, with less than 7 
percent of the earth’s population, obviously 
would have a minority voice in any world 
government formed. 

The United States today needs less empha- 
sis on internationalism and more on Ameri- 
canism. This country, by virtue of its mili- 
tary and industrial might, should, of course, 
accept a share of leadership in world af- 
fairs, but this does not justify a sacrifice 
of the principles and traditions upon which 
it was founded and has prospered. 

Foundation stones of the great American 
heritage, the priceless possessions of every 
United States citizen, are national inde- 
pendence, individual freedom, and the high- 
est standard of living in the world. All 
three would disappear if the United States 
sacrificed its sovereignty to a world govern- 
ment. 

One would be naive, indeed, to believe that 
ruthless Communists, masters of infiltration 
who already rule half of all mankind, would 
not eventually gain control of any world 
government that might be created. 

The growing murmur of world government 
forces in the United States warns of the 
need for greater appreciation of the bless- 
ings that are ours because of the sacrifices 
of our forefathers. It’s time the forces of 
worldism were challenged, and put to rout, 
by exponents of genuine Americanism. 

There was a time in America when “pa- 
triot’”’ was a coveted label, and he who earned 
it was held in highest esteem. It is not too 
late for a stirring revival of patriotism. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, water 
rights upon which the project depends 
for power revenues are now in litigation 
before the Supreme Court and may never 
become available. 
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The whole financial structure of the 
Colorado River storage project depends 
upon power production at Glen Canyon 
Dam, and this in turn depends on 
whether or not the upper Basin States, 
under the Colorado River compact, have 
a right, as against the lower Basin States 
of Arizona, California, and Nevada, to 
accumulate and withhold water at Glen 
Canyon for power generation if it is 
needed for domestic and agricultural 
uses in the lower basin. The upper basin 
spokesmen are in disagreement among 
themselves on this point. Governor 
Johnson, of Colorado, submitted a pre- 
pared statement in the Senate hearings 
in which he said: 

I am compelled to keep emphasizing that 
whatever water is stored in the Glen Canyon 
and Echo Park Reservoirs will be surplus to 
the agricultural and domestic needs of the 
upper basin, and must be delivered to the 
lower basin to satisfy the award of 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico and 1 million acre-feet to 
the lower basin. 

Furthermore, should the lower basin re- 
quire an additional supply of water for agri- 
cultural and domestic purposes, the water 
stored in these reservoirs must be released. 

Under the 17-State compact the upper 
States must deliver at Lee Ferry in each 
10-year period 75 million acre-feet to the 
lower States and 714 million acre-feet to 
Mexico before they can use 1 drop of water 
themselves beyond what they used before 
the 7-State compact was ratified. 

In the current 10-year period that will 
leave only 3,250,000 acre-feet per year for 
their total use. In the previous 10-year 
period they would have had 4,150,000 acre- 
feet a year. In 1902 the upper basin States 
under this formula would have had no water 
at all. 


Governor Johnson bases his conten- 
tion on articles III (e) and IV (b) of the 
Colorado River compact, which pro- 
vide: 

ArT. III. (e) The States of the upper di- 
vision shall not withhold water, and the 
States of the Lower Division shall not re- 
quire the delivery of water, which cannot 
reasonably be applied to domestic and agri- 
cultural uses. 

ArT. IV. (b). Subject to the provisions of 
this compact, water of the Colorado River 
System may be impounded and used for the 
generation of electrical power, but such im- 
pounding and use shall be subservient to the 
use and consumption of such water for agri- 
cultural and domestic purposes and shall not 
interfere with or prevent use for such domi- 
nant purposes. 


If Governor Johnson is right, all the 
estimates of power revenues at Glen 
Canyon are wrong, because they are 
based upon the assumption that if the 
upper basin States release to the lower 
basin 75 million acre-feet in each 10 
years—the minimum required by article 
III (d) of the compact—they may keep 
everything else. Even at that, it would 
take 25 years to fill Glen Canyon Dam if 
the next quarter century is as dry as the 
last 25 years. 

These questions of interpretation of 
the Colorado River compact are now at 
issue in the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Arizona against 
California et al. Whether or not the 
upper States, who have been impleaded 
by California, become parties to that 
case, the Court cannot divide the water 
in the Colorado River among Arizona, 
California, and Nevada, without ascer- 
taining how much water these States 
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have a right to receive from the four 
upper States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. It is foolhardy to 
invest hundreds of millions in Glen Can- 
yon Dam on an interpretation of the 
Colorado River compact which is chal- 
lenged by the Governor of Colorado, and 
may be set aside by the Supreme Court 
in an action which is already pending in 
that Court. The consideration of this 
bill should await the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 


The Alphabetical Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been disturbed by the apparent in- 
terventions of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in the work of the independent 
agencies of the Government, the quasi- 
judicial agencies set up by Congress to 
safeguard the public interest. I think 
“disturbed” is hardly a strong enough 
word. 

I for one am delighted that a sub- 
committee of this House, headed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins], 
has begun an investigation of the inde- 
pendent agencies to learn how they are 
functioning, and whether in fact they 
remain independent, under this adminis- 
tration. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has an 
excellent editorial pointing out the issues 
involved and what the Congress may 
learn from the work of the subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Evins]. Under permission to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial, as follows: 

THE ALPHABETICAL POLICE 


A House Small Business Subcommittee to- 
day begins an investigation in which every 
American has an interest. It is an inquiry 
into the workings of those Federal regulatory 
commissions with the formidable names 
which protect everybody’s welfare. 

What the Federal Power Commission does 
may change the price of gas in the house- 
wife’s stove. What the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does can alter the price of a 
railroad ticket. What the Federal Com- 
munications Commission does may affect 
programs on a television set. 

The Federal Trade Commission can guard 
a& consumer against false advertising, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission can 
defend an investor against fake investments. 
And s0 on. 

As Thomas L. Stokes reports in his column 
today, a House subcommittee under Repre- 
sentative JOHN L. Evins, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, wants to know how all these agencies 
have been doing under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. They are independent agen- 
cies created by Congress to protect the public. 
Are they still independent and do they still 
protect the public? 

Congressman Evins had a remarkable pre- 
monition some 6 months ago. He asked 
then whether the independent commissions 
“have become political puppets on telephone 
wires leading from the White House.” Just 
last week the public learned that Presidential 
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Assistant Sherman Adams had held the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission on a tele- 
phone wire from the White House, inducing 
SEC to recess a hearing on the Dixon-Yates 
power deal. 

Earlier the former Chairman of the SEC, 
Ralph Demmler, was reported to have de- 
clined to tell a House committee whether 
President Eisenhower discussed the Dixon- 
Yates contract with him before the SEC ap- 
proved the financing. Congressman MEL- 
vIn Price, of East St. Louis, now demands 
an inquiry into White House intervention 
in the SEC. 

This is not the way an independent com- 
mission is supposed to work. The first 
Hoover Commission noted that these crea- 
tions of Congress ‘“‘are not in any way to be 
influenced by the policies of the administra- 
tion which, with propriety, are colored by 
political policy.” 

Has the present administration tended to 
reshape the regulatory agencies in a manner 
favorable to the interests they are supposed 
to regulate? That is what the Evins com- 
mittee will ask. 

One way of changing the direction of gov- 
ernmental agencies is to change their per- 
sonnel. In 2 years at least 10 persons 
have left the Federal regulatory commissions, 
including such outstanding defenders of the 
public interest as Leland Olds, champion of 
public power, and Frieda Hennock, who 
fought almost single-handed in the FCC for 
educational television. 

As a result of the exodus, the Eisenhower 
administration has been able to name ma- 
jorities for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the SEC and the Civil Service Commission, 
and the chairmen of several similar bodies. 
It is the caliber of these appointments which 
suggests a change in attitude. 

Edward F. Howrey, former lobbyist, was 
named Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which is supposed to regulate the 
interests he represented. Similarly, George 
C. McConnaughey, Ohio telephone company 
attorney, was named head of the FCC which 
regulates the telephone business. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, foe of public power, 
was named chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, which is supposed to control 
private power. Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel 
became head of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and, though promising to support that 
independent though not regulatory agency, 
supported the Dixon-Yates private power 
scheme to invade TVA territory. 

Everett Hutchinson, an Eisenhower Demo- 
crat, was named to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to complete a patronage deal 
between Sherman Adams and Senator PrIcre 
DaNIEL of Texas, who supported the Eisen- 
hower candidacy. To make room for Hutch- 
inson, the White House refused to issue a 
waiver to permit Charles D. Mahaffey, a 
Hoover appointee and railroad financing ex- 
pert, to complete his unexpired term. Ear- 
lier the administration had tried without 
success to get J. Monroe Johnson, then ICC 
Chairman, to resign. 

Along with changes in membership, several 
regulatory agencies have been involved in 
attempts to change their policy. There was 
the early effort to get the FTC to approve 
advertising claims of that effervescent bat- 
tery additive, AD-X2, though regulation won 
out in the end. 

The Federal Power Commission has stead- 
fastly refused to regulate prices of natural 
gas sold to pipeline companies, despite a 
Supreme Court decision that it should, and 
its Chairman has frankly attacked such 
regulation. 

President Eisenhower himself overruled 
the Civil Aeronautics Board which had re- 
fused to give a monopoly air route from 
Seattle to Honolulu to Pan-American Air- 
ways, but the President later reversed him- 
self. 


July 20, 1955 


In the Dixon-Yates case the admin 
tion not only invaded the domain of 
SEC but also of the Atomic Energy Conant 
sion and TVA, both tndependent agencies 
Congress. Joseph Campbell, former . 
member and now Comptroller Genera] 
even quoted as saying he thought the ‘ARG, 
of such vast importance to defense ang 
ress, should be politically responsiye to the 
administration. 

These matters made news, but the Publi 
interest is equally involved in the many day. | 
by-day decisions of regulatory agencies of 
which citizens are hardly aware. A rate 
crease here, a cease-and-desist order thi 
a radio license somewhere else, may affect 
the pocketbooks, business Opportunities, 
health, or even entertainment of Citizens 
for years hence. 

Since no one citizen can inspect the work 
of all the regulatory agencies, the Evins com. 
mittee is properly undertaking the task, for 
the many commissions with the alphabetical 
names are John Q. Public's personal polics 
against predatory influences. If they are not 


protecting him, Congress ought to tell him 
about it. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of g 
document not already provided for by lay, 
but only when the same shall be accompae 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re= 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, © 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), § 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shal 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 














Rochambeau Birthday Ceremonies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an account of 
the proceedings, including the state- 
ments made on the occasion of the first 
American Rochambeau birthday cere- 
monies held at the Rochambeau statue 
in Lafayette Park opposite the White 
House on July 1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Mr. Charles Parmer, general chairman, 
Interstate Rochambeau Commission of the 
United States (speaking in French, for Voice 
of America broadcast to France) : 

“I take this occasion to reaffirm the debt 
of gratitude we have contracted toward 
France, at the hour when our fate was at 
stake. At a time when we were weak, poor, 
without friends or support, she was our first 
and only ally, putting at our disposal not 
only her material resources, but also the wis- 
dom, the experience, and the very life of 
the best of her sons.” 

Mrs, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, daughter 
of President Theodore Roosevelt who dedi- 
cated the Rochambeau statue in 1902, laid 
a wreath of flowers gathered from the Mount 
Vernon gardens—where Rochambeau was a 
guest when en route with Washington to 
Yorktown in September 1781. 

The Honorable Harry FLoop Byrrp, United 

States Senator, Virginia, placed a wreath of 
Virginia flowers at the Rochambeau statue 
in the name of the people of the United 
States. He said: 
“I place these flowers in honor of France, 
our first ally, and her great General Rocham- 
beau, who with his valiant French soldiers 
played an important role in aiding Washing- 
ton to achieve our independence as a 
nation.” 

The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senator, Rhode Island, placed 
13 blossoms from the Mount Vernon gar- 
dens (red, white, and blue) in honor of the 
Original Thirteen States. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 1a- 
dies, and gentlemen, in opening may I offer 
& word of praise to you, Mr. Parmer, who 
have done so much to bring to our minds 
&n awareness of the debt we owe to General 
Rochambeau. He has been responsible for 
the organization of Rochambeau commis- 
sions in all the States through which Gen- 
eral Rochambeau and the French marched 
on their way to Yorktown. If the Rocham- 
beau Commission of my own State is an 
*Xample, these commissions are indeed 
active. 

: It was exactly 134 centuries ago that 

000 gallant French soldiers landed at New- 
en one of the capitals of my State 
7 “ee Island. They came in fulfillment 
Uni ance’s pledge to help the struggling 

hited States achieve that “life, liberty, and 
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pursuit of happiness” for which our fore- 
fathers were desperately fighting. The ar- 
rival of these French troops gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to the cause of George Wash- 
ington and his beleaguered Continental 
Army. It was important to have brave and 
disciplined troops. It was equally important 
for them to have an able leader. In this 
respect the little French Army was singu- 
larly fortunate in being under the command 
of Jean-Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Count 
Rochambeau, a wise and experienced soldier 
who had worked his way up in combat to 
the rank of major general. 

“Rochambeau 1s fought for his beioved 
France most of his 55 years. He possessed 
those qualities of personal bravery and of 
tempered wisdom, of concern for his men 
and of unfailing singlemindedness in the 
attainment of his military objective, which 
are necessary in any top, military leader. 

“Although he was a great professional sol- 
dier, he was also a great man, willing to 
subordinate himself to the civilian soldier, 
George Washington. In this connection, he 
presented to Washington a marshal’s baton 
in behalf of the King of France, in order 
that his relationship with George Washing- 
ton might more nearly conform with mili- 
tary custom. 

“Rochambeau was enough of a diplomat 
to be able to channel and profitably use the 
ebullient energies of Lafayette. He was 
enough of a politician to be able to leave 
Newport with his 6,000 troops at the end 
of a winter even so well respected as when 
he arrived. And, most important of all, he 
was enough of a soldier to be able to play 
a fully equal role with General Washington 
im securing the defeat of the British at 
Yorktown. In fact, when Cornwallis and 
the British surrendered there, they did so 
equally to the French and American gen- 
erals, Rochambeau and Washington. 

“Thus, it is that the debt of gratitude 
owed by the United States to France and to 
Rochambeau and his gallant army is indeed 
profound. Without French aid, the cause 
of American independence might well have 
failed. As a citizen of Rhode Island, in 
the Senate of the United States, I am glad 
to be here now to honor General Rocham- 
beau and the country which sent him to our 
aid, by laying these symbolic flowers at the 
foot of his statue.” 

Maj. Gen. Charles R. Landon, USAF (re- 
tired), military chairman of the Interstate 
Rochambeau Commission, read General 
Washington's orders, issued October 20, 1781, 
commending the fighting roles of General 
Rochambeau, individual French officers, and 
his entire army, for their valiant aid in the 
Yorktown Battle. 

Hon. Robert Valeur, counselor of French 
Embassy: 

“M. Parmer, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, the French Ambassador, who 
is in Paris, has asked me to express to you 
his sincere regret that he cannot be present 
today at this manifestation of Franco-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

“The French people are profoundly grateful 
to the American people for having preserved 
with such fidelity the souvenir of the assist- 
ance France brought to the United States 
at the time of its Revolution. 

“The French negotiators of the historic 
treaty of amity and alliance signed in 1778 
between the 2 countries did not seek nor 
expect any rewards, but were fully conscious 


that they were laying a solid and lasting 
foundation for the relations between the 2 
Republics. 

“Twenty-five years later, another memo- 
rable date was carved on the monument of 
French-American friendship. It was when, 
on Easter Monday, April 10, 1803, Napoleon 
decided to sell to the United States the whole 
Territory of Louisiana. 

“Regretful as the French were to abandon 
a territory the immense value of which they 
fully realized, they were looking to the fu- 
ture, convinced as they were, in the words 
of Barbé-Marbois, the French negotiator, 
“that it was in the interest of the whole world 
to favor the growth in power and size of the 
United States.” This sentiment, expressed 
several times by Napoleon, was reflected in 
the remarks of Livingston, the American 
Plenipotentiary, on signing the treaty: 

“*We have lived long and this is the most 
beautiful day in our lives. From this day on, 
the United States will rank among the first- 
class powers. Thus, if new wars cannot be 
avoided, France will find sometime in the 
New World a powerful friend, growing from 
year to year, who will inevitably become pow- 
erful and respected upon all the seas of the 
world.’ 

“No prophecy could have been more true. 
The ‘infant’ of 1778 has become a giant and 
amighty friend. This mighty friend came in 
our days to the assistance of France in the 
First World War and insure the liberation 
of our country at the end of the second. 
The situation of France has changed; but 
the friendship has endured. Today as 175 
years ago, it does rest and will continue to 
rest, on the principle so clearly and so sim- 
ply enunciated, by the negotiators of the 
treaty of 1778: ‘real good will,’ and ‘mani- 
fest interest.’ ” 

Hon. C. Burke Elbrick, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, spoke for the United 
States. He said: 

“Mr. Parmer; Members of the Congress of 
the United States; M. Valeur, Counselor of 
the French Embassy; Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“It is an honor for me to represent the 
Department of State at this ceremony com- 
memorating the 230th anniversary of the 
birth of that great soldier and marshal of 
France, Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, 
Comte de Rochambeau. 

“This magnificent statue of Rochambeau 
by Ferdinand Hamar before which we are 
gathered today was a gift of France to the 
United States. It was unveiled by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1902. This gracious 
square, in which we find ourselves, bears the 
illustrious name of Lafayette. Much that 
surrounds us here is testimony to those early 
historic ties which have bound closely to- 
gether the destinies of France and the United 
States. 

“In the course of conducting pressing dip- 
lomatic relations between governments or in 
reviewing the contemporary relationship of 
the people of one country toward the people 
of another, it is indeed valuable to pause 
and evoke the wisdom of history. While 
personages, circumstances, places and dates 
change, one will usually find that the true 
and fundamental elements of relationship 
between countries do not. There is great 
truth in the adage that ‘History repeats 
itself.’ ” 

“Such it has been in the relations between 
France and the United States since the in- 
ception of this country. In 1778 Louis XVI 
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recognized the fledgling United States of 
America in the famous Treaty of Alliance and 
Commerce negotiated by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. In 1780 the King of France dispatched, 
under the command of the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, at that time a lieutenant general 
in the Royal Army, some 6,000 of his finest 
troops to help the American colonists. 
While Lafayette and other French officers 
had been rendering great service to General 
Washington and the American Army, the 
arrival of Rochambeau and his men at New- 
port in July 1780 constituted the first for- 
mal commitment of troops by the army of 
one country to the army of the other. This 
military alliance between France and the 
United States has continued intermittently, 
in time of danger to the two nations down 
through history—World War I, World War 
II, and now our great partnership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This 
spirit of the Alliance is to be found in dedi- 
cation of our two peoples to the principles of 
liberty and democracy. 

“It was Jules Jusserand, I believe, who 
pointed out in his book, With Americans 
of Past and Present Days that France of 
1780 was inspired by enthusiasm for the 
Americans, not by hatred of the British— 
an enthusiasm which had its roots in the 
ideal of liberty that was then beginning to 
sweep the continent. This imperishable 
ideal of liberty has become today in the 
evolution of history one of the keystones of 
the United Nations, which is yet another 
firm bond linking together our sister Repub- 
lics. 

“The military fortunes of Washington were 
at a low ebb when Rochambeau arrived 
and they were to sink yet lower before joint 
action could begin. The British held south- 
ern New York; all Northern ports were block- 
aded; and in the South, Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, aided by the intrepid Lafayette was 
fighting brilliantly though desperately 
against the vastly superior forces of Corn- 
wallis. The situation on the continent had 
changed and additional troops which had 
been promised could not be spared. When 
the future looked darkest it was learned that 
Admiral De Grasse 2:d his fleet had arrived 
as if by providence in the West Indies. 
Washington and Rochambeau heartened by 
this news conceived and carried out that 
brilliant combined military naval campaign, 
with which you are all familiar, that culmi- 
nated in the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town. At this decisive battle upon which 
depended the fate of our new Nation there 
were actually more French soldiers partici- 
pating than Americans. The passage of time 
has perhaps dimned in the American con- 
sciousness the tremendous import of this 
fact. If so, this should not be. 

“A sense of history is one of the great 
spiritual assets of any people. It is through 
the dedicated efforts of those organizations 
which are represented here today that such 
a sense is nourished. It is through such 
ceremonies as this commemoration of the 
birth of Rochambeau that your efforts pros- 
per and cause us to pause in our busy life 
and to reflect on the verities of history. In 
those verities, which are exemplified so well 
by the noble place in our history of the man 
we honor today, we find those qualities of the 
heart, the mind, and the spirit that are the 
firm and lasting foundation of Franco- 
American friendship.” 

Flowers were laid on the Rochambeau 
statue by representintatives of leading patri- 
otic socieites, and Representative Jor. T. 
BROYHILL, and retiring Mayor Marshall J. 
Beverley, as well as representatives of Wood- 
Jawn and Gunston Hall. 

The invocation was by the Reverend Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, D. D., Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 

The music was by the United States Ma- 
rine Drum and Bugle Corps from Quantico, 
Va., under the direction of S. Sgt. A. di 
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Giova, who gave a spirited playing of the 
French Huron March, used by Rochambeau's 
troops. 

The benediction was by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John K. Cartwright, rector, St. 
Matthews Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 





The Lyndon Johnson We Knew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 21,1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial entitled ‘“‘The Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON We Knew,” which was pub- 
lished a few days ago in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Examiner. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD as follows: 

Tue LyNDON JOHNSON WE KNEW 


The tragic illness of Senate Majority 
Leader Lynpon JoHNsON, of Texas, has 
grieved members of both parties. His 
serious heart attack, apparently removing 
him indefinitely from a place of active 
leadership, is a blow to the Democratic 
Party, and to the Nation. 

We had the good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. JoHNson during our as- 
signment in Texas during part of World 
War II. He was then a recently elected con- 
gressman, on active duty with the Navy. 

A valuable commentary on JoHNson in 
those days appears in the book, Queens Die 
Proudly, by W. L. White, in which the author 
tells what happened after the crash-landing 
of the “Swoose,” a fiying fortress, on a re- 
mote Australian ranch. JOHNSON, then on 
duty as a Navy lieutenant commander, was 
aboard. 

One of the crew said afterward, “Pretty 
soon Australian ranchers began crawling out 
of holes in the ground—I don’t know where 
else they came from—and right away Lieu- 
tenant Commander JOHNSON gets busy. He 
begins to get acquainted. They tell him 
where we are and some of them go off to 
get a truck and take us into town where we 
can telephone and more keep coming, and 
JOHNSON is shaking hands all around, and he 
comes back and tells us these are real folks— 
the best damn folks in the world, except 
maybe the folks in his own Texas. Pretty 
soon he knows all their first names, and 
they're telling him why there ought to be 
a high tariff on wool, and there’s no question 
he swung that country for JOHNSON before 
we left. He sure was in his element. I 
know he sure swung the Swoose crew. He 
can carry that precinct any day.” 

Later we knew him in Washington, and 
spent an afternoon in his home. He was a 
restless man, constantly on the move, yet 
one incident, of significance in his recent 
history, remains vivid. 

About midafternoon, despite the presence 
of 3 or 4 guests, he calmly excused himself 
and napped for an hour on a couch out on 
the big porch where the rest of us continued 
to talk. We've remembered that, and 
thought, as he climbed from Congress to the 
Senate, and to majority leader and even to 
frequent mention for the Presidency, that 
this man probably was continuing to guard 
his health even as he approached the pin- 
nacle of success. 
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But apparently we were wrong. 
all he had to the struggle, and paid 
price. Americans everywhere—and espe- 
cially southerners—are hoping this brilliant 
young leader will recover his strength, and 
return to the political arena. 


He gave 
a heavy 





Effect of Reciprocal Trade Act on 0] 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, jt 
will be recalled that when the bil] ex. 
tending the reciprocal trade agreements 
program was before the Senate Finance 
Committee an amendment was added 
authorizing the President to restrict im- 
ports in a situation where the national 
security was threatened. The amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate, and 
subsequently accepted by the House of 
Representatives. 

That was only a short time ago, but I 
am happy to say that the amendment jis 
having the intended effect so far as im- 
ports of petroleum, that vitally impor- 
tant resource, are concerned. 

A report from the Austin Bureau of 
the Dallas Morning News carries the in- 
formation that Gen. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, member of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission and an internationally recog- 
nized authority on the oil industry, says 
the legislation already is having a whole- 
some effect on petroleum imports. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news story published in the Dallas News 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD in order that all Senators may bene- 
fit from General Thompson's report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

AUsTIN, TEx.—Congress’ act permitting the 
President to restrict imports when the na- 
tional security is threatened already is having 


a wholesome effect on oil imports, a Texas 
Official said Tuesday. 

Ernest O. Thompson, railroad commis- 
sioner, noted that imports recently have 


shown a decline. 
“The legislation has had a wholesome 
effect,” said Thompson, just back from the 
World Petroleum Congress in Rome. “I 
thing it will continue to have a wholesome 
effect.”’ 
While some domestic producer: 


believe 


greater restrictions should be _ imposed 
Thompson said he expects the threat of 
presidential action will help to keep impcr's 
in check. 


yr ‘ — . 1 hold 
The commission next Tuesday wil! hoe 


its first proration hearing in two mont 

“There seems to be no great optimism 
nor any great gloom” for Texas producers 
at this point, said Thompson. He not 
that “phenomenal sales” of gasoline ha‘ 
duced stocks and that crude oil supp1es ¢ 


) 


2 percent lower than 1954, as of July 4 

“There's plenty of oil and gasoline, 
consumer should be happy,’ Thompso! 
mented. “We're really in a period of su 
plus, yet drilling activity is high. Wé need 
to be careful (regulating production) 1D \¥ 
last half of the year.” 


are 


» the 
come 
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Safeguarding Food and Drugs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21,1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
long been deeply interested in the effec- 
tive functioning of the Nation’s pure 


food and drug laws. 

I have long felt that appropriations 
for FDA enforcement have been sadly 
lacking in relation to the ever expand- 
ing workload on this agency. A citizens 
advisory committee has commented very 
strongly along similar lines, 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial from the Tuesday, July 19, Mil- 
waukee Journal, highlighting this very 
significant issue. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

I trust that appropriate remedial 
action will be taken. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Economy Just Asout KILLING Foop AND DruG 
ADMINISTRATION 

One of the most disturbing reports to come 
before the American people in many months 
is that of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on the Food and Drug Administration. 

This Administration is tae Federal agency 
entrusted with protecting the public from 
poisonous materials in food, insanitary con- 

itions in food manufacturing, food adul- 
teration. false and misleading food claims, 
dangerous drugs, adulterated or misbranded 
cosmetics, and deceptive packaging. 

Every home in this country has foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics over which the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) has juris- 
diction 

According to the Citizens’ Committee, the 
FDA is understaffed and underequipped. 
It is altogether unable to cope adequately 
With the increase in population, the increase 
in food-producing plants, the sensational 
technological development in production of 
food and drugs and the marked changes in 
consumer habits. 

Here are highlights of the report: 

There are fewer FDA enforcement agents 
in 1955 than there wer. in 1941, despite a 
30-million growth in population. 

There was a steady growth in the amount 
of funds appropriated for FDA activities in 
the period 1939-51. In succeeding years 
(under the Eisenhower administration) 
funds have been sharply cut. 

At the present rate of inspection, statis- 
ics indicate that among all food establish- 
ments any 1 would be inspected only on 
an average of once every 60 years. 

Of 1,900 cosmetic establishments, fewer 
than 200 will be inspected this year. 
ane the Chicago inspection area, which 
ieludes Wisconsin, Michigan, northern Ili- 
hols, and northern Indiana, there is a total 
Inspection force of 17. 
ee 80 percent of the food, drug, and 
Y eg imports coming through the New 
ha ae airport (Idlewild) must 
PDA - d without examination because the 

. Can afford to station an inspector there 
Only 2 days each week. 
ee ent at reductions in attorneys un- 
19 toden jurisdiction (from 20 in 1950 to 
che bse all formal rulemaking has 
ee rocessing of criminal cases is no 

or current. It is not possible to prepare 
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findings on food standard h 
have been held. Sree eee 

The advisory committee, named by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, consisted of outstanding people con- 
cerned with foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

The chairman was G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc. Members 
included: A vice president of H. J. Heinz Co., 
the president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the director of the 
School of Nutrition at Cornell University, 
and the dean of the College of Pharmacy of 
the University of Colorado. 

The judiciary was represented by Federal 
Judge Patrick T. Stone of the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin—a recognized authority 
on food and drug laws. 

In a future editorial, recommendations 
of the committee for improving the FDA 
will be discussed. 





Study of McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Italian News, Boston, 
Mass., concerning my proposal to create 
a commission to study the McCarran- 
Walter Act and offer suggestions for 
changes therein. 

' There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Senator KENNEDyY’s proposal to create a 
Commission to stucy the McCarran-Walter 
Act and offer suggestions for changes is one 
that we hope will be seriously considered by 
his fellow lawmakers. 

Long ago, the Italian News suggested that 
bipartisan action, such as that offered by 
Senator KENNEDY, be taken by Members of 
both Houses of Congress. The need for this 
is illustrated by the fact that there are now 
over 60 bills in Congress which would change 
provisions of the controversial immigration 
law. 

A Commission to study the law and make 
recommendations could do much to pull to- 
gether the forces in favor of a just and demo- 
cratic immigration and naturalization laws. 
We are certain that if a Commission as Sena- 
tor KENNEDY proposes—made up of objective 
and nonpolitical members—is set up, their 
recommendations would be much in line with 
those offered by the majority of serious 
students of immigration. 

But whether anything is ever done to 
revise the law will depend on more than a 
Commission's study. It must be recalled that 
one Commission has already reported on the 
law and suggested that it be completely re- 
written. This report has been forgotten. 

What really counts, as does everything in 
a government under a democracy, is the ac- 
tion of the people. Italo-Americans, acting 
individually and in groups, must constantly 
make known their objections to the Mc- 
Carran Act. Organizations should make this 
matter a permanent project. Literature 
should be distributed, letters written, debates 
scheduled, news releases issued, lectures de- 
livered. In short, a vast and continuing pub- 
lic-information program is needed. 

The forces opposing change in the McCar- 
ran Act are strong and well organized. We 
will not defeat them by sitting back and let- 
ting amendments collect dust in Congress. 
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Remarks Made by George E. Stringfellow, 
Imperial High Prizst and Prophet, 
AAONMS 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
made by George E. Stringfellow, imperial 
high priest and prophet, AAONMS, at 
Acca Temple, Richmond, Va., June 4, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Guy R. FISHER, PAST POTENTATE ACCA 
TrempLe, AAONMS—REMARKS BY GEORGE 
E. STRINGFELLOW, IMPERIAL HIGH PRIEST 
AND PROPHET, AAONMS, at Acca TEMPLE, 
RICHMOND, VA., JUNE 4, 1955 


Illustrious Potentate Andrew L. Tenser, 
your able, gracious and effective divan, past 
potentates, heads of units, presidents of 
shrine clubs—distinguished guests and fel- 
low shriners, I am happy to share with you 
today the privilege of honoring a truly great 
American. One who has rendered service 
above and beyond the call of duty to the 
Shrine of North America and through it to 
our beloved country. 

Virginia is famous for her historic battle- 
fields, on which the fate of our Nation was 
once decided. Virginia is noted for her gra- 
cious culture. Virginia is noted for her great 
statesmen and as the birthplace of eight of 
our most distinguished Presidents. Virginia 
is noted for having provided leadership for 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Virginia 
is great not only because of her geographic 
location and her natural wealth, Virginia is 
great because of the character and the phil- 
osophy of her people. 

Today we honor in Dr. Guy R. Fisher, past 
potentate, Acca Temple—the mother temple 
of Virginia—a truly great Virginian, who 
has been appraised on a number of occasions 
as a Virginia gentleman. No higher compli- 
ment can one man pay another, in my opin- 
ion, than to say, “He is a Virginia gentle- 
man.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of the wisest 
of Americans, must have had such a person 
in mind as Dr. Fisher when he said, “L con- 
sider him a great man who inhabits a higher 
sphere of thought into which other men rise 
with difficulty and labor.” I know of no man 
who inhabits a higher sphere of thought and 
who lifts the moral and ethical thinking of 
his fellowman to a greater degree than Dr. 
Fisher. He is the symbol of all that is good 
in a citizen. Dr. Fisher typifies the con- 
science of the Masonic fraternity and of the 
shrine. 

SUCCESS 

A wise philosopher years ago penned the 
following: ‘“‘He has achieved much who has 
lived well, laughed often, and loved much; 
who has gained the respect of intelligent 
men and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task, 
whether by an improved poppy, or a perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to 
express it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; 
whose life is an inspiration and whose mem- 
ory is a benediction.” Such a man is Dr. 
Fisher and such is the measure of his success. 
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Dr. Fisher has employed his talents, his 
philosophy and his sterling character to ele- 
vate his profession and our fraternity to a 
higher pedestal of esteem and respect. 


FAITHFUL SERVANT 


This brings to mind the parable of the 
faithful servant, related by the Gentle 
Carpenter of Nazareth. You have read the 
story of St. Matthew’s gospel, how the master, 
before going to a far away country, called 
his servants to him. To one he gave 5 
talents, to another two and to another one. 
You will recall that one servant buried his 
talent in the ground, that he who had two 
gained still another two, and he who had five 
gained still another five. Therefore, when 
their master returned, he was pleased with 
the stewardship of the two servants who had 
made the most of their gifts, and because 
they had been faithful over a few things, he 
set them over many. 

Dr. Fisher has indeed been a faithful ser- 
vant. He is endowed with a philosophy and 
a spirit that helps to make this a better 
world. He is a man of talent and by the wise 
use of the talent committed to his care, he 
is by his conduct enriching the world and 
when he renders an accounting of his 
stewardship he will deserve to hear the 
Grand Master of the Universe say, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 





But No Farther Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
article written by Ernest K. Lindley, en- 
titled “But No Further Retreat,” which 
appears in Newsweek of July 11, 1955, 
under the subject Washington Tides. 
The article deals with the situation in 
South and East Asia. It is a most 
thought-provoking article, and I com- 
mend it to the reading of Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON TIDES—“But No FURTHER 

RETREAT” 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

Several general impressions and conclu- 
sions emerge from the tour of 14 nations and 
colonies in south and east Asia from which 
I recently returned: 

1. Except in Korea and among the main- 
land Chinese on Formosa, free Asian opinion 
is emphatically against war. But it is also 
overwhelmingly against any further retreat 
by the free world, especially in the face of 
force. It doesn’t want to see Red China 
win any more victories. My impression is 
that most free Asian leaders would like to see 
the offshore islands relinquished to Red 
China, but as part of a wider settlement, or 
at least not in a way which would look like 
a defeat for the free world. Our determina- 


tion to keep Formosa free :; ink, gen- 
erally approved, despite the Indian 
contention that the island beioi Peking. 

2. By their behavior at Banduny ind since, 


the Communist Chinese have convinced most 
of free Asia that they don’t want war—at 
least not a war with the United States. 
But they continue to build their own mili- 
tary sirength. It would be foolhardy for 
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free Asia not to do likewise or for us to let 
down our guard. 

3. A respite from war does not mean that 
there will be any slackening of efforts by the 
Communists to win their ends by prcpa- 
ganda, infiltration, and subversion, backed 
where they think it is advantageous by vio- 
lence, from general strikes to armed guer- 
rillas. The struggle between freedom and 
communism is going on throughout this 
area, from Pakistan to Japan. In a tew 
places communism is an important threat 
now. But there is determined opposition to 
communism throughout free Asia. And 
there is growing awareness of Communist 
techniques. Even such uncommitted Gov- 
ernments as India and Burma are firmly 
committed against communism internally. 
No country which communism has not al- 
ready swallowed need be considered lost. 

4. Every nation in free Asia urgently needs 
capital. It seems unlikely that private in- 
vestors, here or elsewhere, will provide more 
than a part of this need in the near future. 
We should make soft loans where necessary, 
besides continuing our technical assistance 
and our special financial help to such coun- 
tries as South Vietnam, Formosa, and Korea. 
Most free Asian countries are now stable 
enough politically to make substantial prog- 
ress economically, and unless they do they 
will become politically unstable once again. 

5. Free Asians are, in the main, friendly 
to the United States. They want to learn 
from us—especially about how to raise their 
standards of living. But they don't like to 
appear to be under our tutelage. We should 
be sparing and discriminating in our criti- 
cism and in our advice unless it is sought. 
Some of the advice, official and unofficial, 
freely proffered from this country has been 
resented. Some of it has advertised our own 
ignorance; also, we still suffer from the feel- 
ing in Asia that we look down on the colored 
races and that we are not fully against 
colonialism. 

6. The second language of nearly all of 
free Asia is English. The most rapidly ex- 
panding enterprise in nearly all of free Asia 
is education. The USIS libraries which I 
visited in southeast Asia were crowded, 
largely with young people. We should en- 
large some of them and open many more. 
We might also give at least a small library 
to every school in which English is taught. 
We should also provide many more scholar- 
ships, traveling fellowships, and exchange 
professorships. In most of the new Asian 
nations there is a dearth of trained men 
over a wide range of important public and 
private activities. Young people educated 
now and in the next few years will rise imme- 
diately to key positions. Thousands would 
come here to study if scholarships were pro- 
vided for them. 

There has been some frenetic reporting 
from Asia in the American press. There 
are many soft spots in free Asia. But my 
conclusion is that the prospects of prevent- 
ing any further expansion of the Communist 
domain in Asia are good, if what can be done, 
with our assistance, is done, 





Davis-Bacon Act From the Viewpoint of 
Construction Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I wish to include an article by 
general counsel Vincent F. Morreale, 








July 21 


which appeared in the July issue of th 
Laborer, official publication of the ie 
ternational Hod Carriers’, Buildine & 
Common Laborers’ Union of America 
AFL. , 

This is a very interesting and enlight. 
ening discussion on current aspects of 
highway legislation from the viewpoint 
of construction unions, 

The article follows: 


Davis-BACcON ACT—BACKGROUND, 
MENTS UNDER STATUTE GIVEN IN 
COUNSEL’sS DISCUSSION 


(By Vincent F. Morreale, general counsel) 


Current efforts to apply the Davis-Bacon 
Act to the proposed Federal-aid highway 
program have focused public attention upon 
the act for the first time in 2 decades. The 
act is a time-tested remedial law, which 
has proved of immeasurable value to our 
Nation, and to craftsmen and contractors 
alike. We have come to regard it as a part 
of our heritage. It has not aroused contro. 
versy, but has been accepted by all ele. 
ments of Our society. But as time passes 
by, the memory of the sordid conditions the 
law was designed to remove, become dimmer, 
With the current consideration by Congress 
of the unprecedented, gigantic highway con- 
struction program which shall extend over 
the next decade, it is necessary and appro- 
priate that we take stock of this heritage, 
and trace the act from its inception to the 
present day. By so doing, we shall be able 
to show that the need is as great today and 
the principle just as true and good as it was 
then; and that the arguments advanced 
against requiring the prevailing wage con- 
cept on the highway program are neither 
new, nor of special application to it. 

Serious attempts to enact prevailing wage 
legislation date back to the middle twen- 
ties, when the industry was ablaze with 
strikes ignited by a few unscrupulous con- 
tractors who were obtaining the majority of 
Federal contracts sOlely because their bids 
were based on wage rates which prevailed in 
their low-wage States rather than the rates 
which were actually being paid to crafts- 
men on similar type projects in the local- 
ity where the work was to be performed. 


NEEDS DEMONSTRATED 


Typical of the incidents related to demon- 
strate the urgent need for remedial legisla- 
tion was that described by Congressman , 
Bacon in 1927: 

“I want to cite the specific instance that 
brought this whole matter to my attention 
The Government is engaged in building 11 
my district a Veterans Bureau hospital. Bids 
were asked for; several New York contractol | 
bid, and in their bids, of course, they had t 
take into consideration the high labor stanc- 


ACHIEVE. 
GENERAL 


ards prevailing in the State of New York 
I think I can say that the labor standards In 
New York are very high. The wages were fal! 
and there has been no @ifficulty in the bulc- 
ing trades between the employee and the em- 
ployer in New York for some time. And the 
situation existed therefore, and the New 


he 


York contractors made their bids, having te 
labor conditions in mind. The bid, however, 
was let to a firm from the South and & 
thousand nonunion laborers were brough 
New York in my own congressional district. 
They were hired onto this job, they were 
housed, and they were paid a very low Wast 
and the work proceeded. Of course, that 
meant that labor conditions in this part © 
New York State where the hospital was 
being built, were entirely upset. It mea! 
that the neighboring community was V@) 
much upset.” 
HISTORY JUSTIFIES 

The legislative history reveals that virtu- 
ally every element in our society banded tv" 
gether to petition Congress to remed) = 
intolerable condition on Government ce™ 


me 
mM 
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yryuction. Contractors demanded that they 
+ ‘protected from this unfair competition. 
craftsmen protested because they were de- 
rived of their livelihood, and because their 
wage scales and conditions were being broken 
down and destroyed. The communities re- 
uested assistance because projects which 
re intended to provide work for its citizens 
and purchasing power to it, not only failed to 
do so, but the imported workers after being 
poused in tents on the job and fed from 
company provisions, were usually dumped on 
its relief rolls when the job was completed. 
The public called upon the Government to 
eliminate the cause of the strikes once and 


we 


— PASSED IN 1931 

The Davis-Bacon Act was passed in 1931, 
and was designed specifically to eradicate 
these abuses, and achieve the following ob- 
jectives: 

“1 Provide equality of opportunity for con- 
ractors. 

» Provide—as far as possible—for employ- 
ment of local craftsmen. 

3 Prevent exploitation of the craftsmen 
and protect their standard of living built 
up through collective bargaining with local 
contractors over the years. 

4. Promote industrial peace. 

5. Encourage collective bargaining. 

6. Prevent the disturbance of the local 
economy. 

To attain these objectives, the Congress 
adopted the fundamental, conservative pre- 
vailing wage principle as public policy for 
Federal construction. The Federal Govern- 
ment recognized its responsibility of seeing 
that the construction wage structure, ar- 
rived at as @ result of local collective bar- 
gaining and practice, was not upset. It im- 
posed as one of the conditions for the ex- 
penditure of its funds, the duty of paying 
the prevailing local rates. 

As originally enacted, the law required the 
payment of prevailing wages to laborers 
and mechanics engaged in the construction, 
repair, and alteration of public buildings. 
The act was amended in 1935 to: 

1, Extend the coverage of the act by mak- 
ing it directly applicable to public works. 

2, Require the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
determine the minimum wages to be paid 
various classes Of laborers and mechanics 
which shall be based upon the wages * * * 
prevailing for the corresponding classes of 
laborers and mechanics employed on proj- 
ects of a character similar to the contract 
work in th~ city, town, village, or other civil 
subdivision of the State * * * in which the 
work is to be performed. 

RESULTS ENUMERATED 


In practice, the Davis-Bacon Act has ex- 
Cluded foreign wage practices on Federal con- 
struction, and has achieved the following 
results 

1. It has guaranteed equality of bidding 
Spportunity to all contractors by protecting 
them against unfair competition, and re- 
Stricting the area of competition to econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

2. It has assured local employment because 
no advantage can be gained by bringing in 
workers from lower wage rate areas. 

3. It has protected the standard of living 
of the craftsmen. 


4 It has promoted industrial peace by 
removing the prime cause of disputes on 
hese projects. 

; It has encouraged collective bargaining. 
» It has prevented the disturbance of 
the local economies, 


The act does not automatically cover the 
Many “grant-in-aid” and “guaranteed” pro- 
oo developed by the Federal Government 
: aoe the past 20 years for pumping its re- 
ee into urgent State and local construc- 
On; but the Congress has long recognized 
for prevailing wage legislation on 


the need 
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these programs, and the prevailing wage 
principle has been extended to these pro- 
grams where Federal monies were involved 
because the law had worked so well on di- 
rect Federal construction. Ample precedent 
for applying the prevailing wage concept to 
the highway program can be drawn from the 
following federally assisted programs which 
contain express provisions making the Davis- 
Bacon Act applicable: 

1. The Federal Airport Act. 
saan School Survey and Construction Act of 

3. Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

4. The Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal 
Program in the Housing Act of 1954. 

5. National Housing Act. 

6. Multi-Family Rental Housing under the 
FHA. 

7. Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act of 1951. 

8. Lease Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. 

The opponents have advanced two major 
arguments for defeating the labor provision: 

1. More roads could be built if the pre- 
vailing wages were not paid. 

2. This is a local program. Control over 
labor provisions should be left to the States. 
The workers would be protected because half 
of the States have prevailing wage laws. 


I. COST ARGUMENT 


It would not increase the costs over simi- 
lar type non-Federal projects, because the 
rates determined actually prevail where the 
work is to be performed. The cost argument 
would apply with equal force to all Federal 
construction programs. One could argue 
with stronger force that more roads could 
be built if slave or prison labor were em- 
ployed or if workers were imported to work 
on this program at 25 cents a day, or if 
contractors were denied a profit, or if land 
were condemned at less than fair value. 
Should the Government employ its purchas- 
ing power to depress the purchasing power 
of its citizens? The very notion of the Fed- 
eral Government permitting the highway 
robbery of construction workers because 
more roads might be built is utterly repul- 
sive. No evidence has been advanced to 
support the cost argument. 


Ul. LOCAL PROGRAM 


This is not a local program, but a Federal 
program to construct a great, arterial, inte- 
grated national system over a span of many 
years with the Federal Government sustain- 
ing 90 percent of the costs. The provision 
requested by the unions would apply the 
Davis-Bacon Act to the Federal interstate 
system only. 

The prevailing wage concept is even more 
appropriate for interstate highway legisla- 
tion than the various grant-in-aid and in- 
sured programs where it applies now. Is 
not an integrated interstate highway net- 
work more directly related to the national 
legislative interest under our Constitution 
than a school, a hospital, apartment build- 
ings, or a municipal airport, which are more 
local in nature and where the craftsmen 
possess protection already? 

The Davis-Bacon Act applies presently to 
highway construction where the Government 
absorbs the entire cost. Ten percent less 
does not change the issue involved, because 
the Federal contribution is much less per- 
centagewise on the many other grant pro- 
grams governed by the prevailing wage con- 
cept, for, in the aggregate, the Government 
contributes only 50 percent of the costs; 
and on the insured programs, the Govern- 
ment does not absorb any of the actual 
costs. 

With accelerated highway construction, the 
entry of many new firms in the field, and 
intensified competition, the situation has 
become urgent. Today the condition exists 
on many Federal-aid highway projects where 
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the terms “local contractors,” “local labor,” 
and “prevailing rate of wages” have no 
meaning whatsoever. Into Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Connecticut, Indiana, Delaware, 
New Mexico, New Jersey, and other States 
have come certain foreign predatory con- 
tractors who have obtained large road con- 
tracts solely because they bid under the pre- 
vailing wage rates in the locality. The need 
of contractors, craftsmen, and communities 
is no less—in fact, is even much greater on 
a program of this gigantic magnitude—today 
for a prevailing-wage provision, unless we 
are to revert to the primitive stage of labor 
relations to settle these disputes, with con- 
sequent loss to all parties. 


STATE LAWS NO ANSWER 


State wage laws will not remedy this de- 
plorable condition. If the application of 
State laws was permitted, the condition 
would not be rectified. Most State mini- 
mum-wage laws are completely inappropriate 
to construction. Nor would the “little Davis- 
Bacon” Acts possessed by some States allevi- 
ate the situation. Many of these laws do not 
apply to highway construction. Peculiarly, 
most of the States affected to date have pre- 
vailing wage laws on highway construction. 
They fail in their purpose here because there 
is nothing to prevent a contractor from ob- 
taining several large contracts in a State by 
underbidding on wage rates and then repeat- 
ing the offense in other States under this 
program. Only Federal enforcement, cou- 
pled with the powers to withhold moneys 
and prevent future violation by blacklisting 
on the entire interstate network, can act as 
a deterrent. The Federal Government has 
an obligation to protect the wage structure 
of its citizens in every community and every 
State in the Nation affected by this Federal 
program, 





Age Requirements for Aid to Wives 
and Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Standard-Times, New 
Bedford, Mass., concerning age require- 
ments for aid to wives and widows. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AGE REQUIREMENTs FoR AIp To WIVES, 

Wipows DISCUSSED 
To the Eprror OF THE STANDARD-TIMES: 


On May 27, Senator Porrer, Republican 
from Michigan, introduced a bill in Congress 
to reduce from 65 to 60 the age at which 
wives and widows may qualify for old-age 
and survivors’ benefits. On June 22 Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, Democrat from Massachusetts, 
proposed the same thing. It will be re- 
membered that the Truman administration 
back in 1949 recommended after a thorough 
study that the age at which women retire 
be lowered from 65 to 60. 

There is talk of adopting a compromise 
and lowering the age from 65 to 62, instead 
of 60, for women because of the cost in- 
volved. This is laughable. It is estimated 
that the cost of lowering the age from 65 
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to 60 would cost the social security system 
$2,500 million. Yet we are giving away ap- 
proximately $4 billion a year in so-called 
foreign aid. Billions of the taxpayers’ money 
for Europe, Asia, and Africa, but for our 
aged here in America—well, they can wait. 

In discussing lowering the age from 65 
to 60 for women we must bear certain facts 
in mind. Under peace-time conditions there 
are relatively few women over 60 in paid em- 
ployment. In 1950 they constituted only 13 
percent of the workers aged 60 to 64. 

In addition, a woman widowed at age 60, 
who has not been previously employed, has 
a harder time than a younger woman in 
finding a job. At present only about 1 
widow in 4 of those without minor chil- 
Gren is eligible for widow’s benefits im- 
mediately upon the death of her husband. 
If the age were lowered to 60, about 40 per- 
cent of such widows would be eligible im- 


mediately. This is important when one con- 
siders that men do not live so long as 
women. 

The Potter-Kennedy recommendation 


lowering the age from 65 to 60 for women 
would help aged couples in particular. At 
present, only one-fifth of the wives are eli- 
gible for a wife’s benefit at the time the hus- 
band attains age 65. If the wife’s benefits 
were payable at 60, 3 wives in 5 would 
immediately become eligible. 

A number of people have asked me why the 
State does not lower the age from 65 to 60. 
Every year I have filed resolutions in the 
legislature asking the Congress to lower the 
age for women under social security and 
old-age assistance from 65 to 60. And the 
reason the State cannot embark upon such 
a@ program alone without the participation 
of the Federal Government is that the cost 
would be prohibitive. Therefore the liberal- 
ization of retirement laws for social security 
and old-age assistance must be done on a 
national basis. 

The day is not far distant when men and 
women will retire under social security at age 
60. But for the moment the question is 
having the law amended so that women may 
retire at 60. Congressman NICHOLSON and 
Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY no doubt 
would be glad to hear from their constitu- 
ents on this issue. 

THEOPHILE J. Des ROCHES. 





Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. GEORGE. fr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD I include a report which shows the 
amount of money each State will need to 
build their proposed highways on the 
interregional road system. 

These figures have been compiled by 
the various State highway departments 
and, of course, are estimates based on 
their needs. Some States may have 
overestimated or underestimated, as the 
case may be, but the total cost should 
average out. 

It is my belief that the Members of 
the House will find these figures in- 
formative and that they should be care- 
fully studied before final action is taken 
on our new proposed highway legislation. 

The report follows: 
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Approximate apportionment of Federal funds 
and State matching funds for the national 
system under H. R. 7072, fiscal years 1957 
to 1968, inclusive 


{In millions of dollars] 























State Federal State Total 
: funds funds program 
DIR iicickcicecwnes 378 42 420 
Rnd niinetciiatintiemnnees 217 13 230 
Arkansas a 210 23 | 233 
California a. eae 2, 396 217 2,613 
Colorado ‘ 162 15 177 
Connecticut_...........| 573 64 637 
Delaware . tes x | 76 
Florida 512 57 569 
Georgia us. x 722 KO R()2 
Idaho Bh. Ao 116 9 | 119 
CS aid 1, 099 122 | ], 221 
Indiana...... cee ROS v9 | v4 
lowa 3 : 284 32 | 316 
Kansas nes 214 24 | 238 
Kentucky... ay. AOS 56 | ii4 
Louisiana pctaddel 5OO | 57 | Ari 
Maine — ee 142 li 1g 
Maryland saan 448 io 408 
Massachusetts ROS | O6 U61 
Michigan : 1, 337 | 149 1, 486 
Minnesota. ..-- : 4s h5 553 
Mississippi-_-....-.-- | 254 | 28 | 282 
Tissouri ; - 618 | 6 | 687 
Montana aiteel 158 | fi 173 
DIGUTOGRE . cin cccccauws | 109 2 121 
Nevada daniel 75 4 79 
New Hampshire ‘ 68 X 76 
New Jersey ‘ 5 1, 401 | 156 1, 557 
New Mexico.......--. 243 | 19 262 
New York sacle 1, 379 153 1, 532 
North Carolina_....--- 255 28 283 
North Dakota aries 110 2 122 
Ns ee ee | 1, 405 156 1, 561 
ee 389 43 432 
NI hipaa anit | 329 27 356 
Pennsylvania.......- 784 &7 871 
Rhode Island_.......-- | 127 14 141 
South Carolina_.....-- | 189 21 210 
South Dakota........--| UN Q 107 
Fe I cit inittines 342 44 436 
| SSR aE 900 1m) 1, 000 
oe i 246 13 259 
= ae 184 20 
Ri tie | 587 | 65 
Washington___....-...-]| 482 49 53 
West Virginia.-......-.- 26 30 296 
Wisconsin...-...------- | 333 37 370 
W yoming ae 305 23 328 
District of Columbia -- 157 17 174 
a | 24, 000 2, 544 26, 544 














Reporters’ Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following program in which 
I participated, Reporters’ Roundup, 
which was carried over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on Monday, July 
18, 1955: 


REPORTERS’ ROUNDUP 


Guest: United States Congressman JOHN 
W. McCormack, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. 


Moderator: Robert F. Hurleigh. 

Panel: Douglas Larsen, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association; Jim Roper, Washington 
Evening Star. 

Mr. Fiske. Reporters’ Roundup, where by- 
lines make headlines. In a moment hear 
the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, Demo- 
cratic United States Representative of Mas- 
sachusetts 12th District and House majority 
leader of the 84th Congress, answer ques- 
tions fired at him by a panel of veteran 
reporters. 





July 21 


Mr. HuRLEIGH. Congressman McCormacr 
what are the accomplishments of the oe 
year of the Democratic-controlled g4th Ci = 
gress? - 

Mr. Roper. What about President Riser 
however's 1954 election predictions that oe 
would be a cold war of partisan Politics si 
a Democratic-controlled Congress and 
Republican-controlled administration? 

Mr. HURLEIGH. The members of the 84th 
Congress realize that the record made jy 
Congress will be a major test for both a 
publicans and the Democrats. As POliticians 
second-guess President Eisenhower's plang 
for next year, Democratic congressiona] lead. 
ers are uncommonly optimistic about hold. 
ing the Senate and the House in next year's 
elections—based primarily on the record of 
the Democratic-controlled 84th Congress 
Our guest tonight is the majority leader of 
the United States House of Representatives 
Congressman JOHN W. McCormack, Demo. 
crat, of Massachusetts’ 12th District. Bory 
in South Boston, Congressman McCormack 
was elected to represent his district in 1928 
and named majority leader in 1940. He has 
held that post in each Congress since, ex. 
cepting the 80th and 83d in which he serveg 
as Democratic whip. And now, our guest 
is ready. 

Mr. Fisker. Reporters’ Roundup, which 
comes to you transcribed this evening from 
the House radio gallery in your Nation's 
Capital—is presented by Mutual and Facts 
Forum as part of Facts Forum's effort to 
stimulate interest in current issues. Facts 
Forum, nationwide, adult educational or- 
ganization, is devoted to encouraging a de- 
sire in all Americans to listen, read, and 
think more about public affairs. Facts 
Forum has faith that the American people 
will inform themselves from sources of their 
own choosing, they will make wise decisions, 
May the opinions you will now hear ex- 
pressed by our guest prompt you to further 
thought. United States Congressman Joun 
W. McCormack, Democrat of the 12th Dis- 
trict in Massachusetts, has served in Con- 
gress for the past 30 years and is now House 
majority leader of the Democratic-controlled 
84th Congress. Reporter’s Roundup has in- 
vited this veteran congressional authority to 
discuss some of the accomplishments and 
problems of the 84th Congress as its 1955 ses- 
sion ends. And now, Congressman McCor- 
MACK is prepared to meet the challenging 
questions of this panel of well-known a 
able reporters: Mr. James Roper, staff cor 
respondent for the Washington Evening St 
and Mr. Douglas Larsen, Washington cor- 
respondent of Newspaper Enterprise Asso 
ciation. Your moderater, Robert F. Hur 
leigh, director of Mutual's Washington opel- 
ations. 

Mr. Hur.eicH. And now, Mr. Roper, let’s 
have the first question for United State 
Congressman McCorRMACK., 

Mr. Roper. Sir, in 1954 President Eisen: 
hower said the election of a Democratic Cols 
gress would lead to a cold war of partisan 
politics. Well, as we know a Democrat 
Congress was elected. Do you think as 4 
matter of fact a cold war of partisan pollue 
has developed? 
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Mr. McCormack. Well, I think the evidence 
speaks for itself, Mr. Roper. The first st 
sion of the 84th Congress is now nearing its 
end and the record of this Congress ana a 


interest of the people of America and ou 
country both on the domestic leve: 4 i the 
field of foreign affairs has been outst 
As a matter of fact, in the last camp 
said in making various speeches that 
best investment that the people of Americ 
could make would be to elect the Dt mocrati¢ 
Congress because in foreign affairs we have 
a united party, and the Republican Party * 
badly split. In the last Congress tne 
publican Party gave very little suppor © 
the President. In the field of dome 
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fairs, important matters relating to our peo- 
vo the Republican Party is also severely 
split with the old guard opposing every 
progressive piece of legislation. And the 
record of this session to date shows that the 
pemocratic Party has been of invaluable aid 
to the people of the country in putting 
through legisaltion for their best interests, 
poth in the field of foreign affairs and in the 
field of domestic activities. 

Mr. Roper. Sir, I have before me a statis- 
tical study of your votes on 29 issues which 
have been raised specifically by President 
risenhower and this study, which I believe is 


ple, 


impartial, shows that you have supported 
the President on 2 out of 3 of his requests. 
Do you consider this a fair and full support 
of the President? 


Mr. McCormack. Well, I do not know what 
the votes—what the particular measures are 
that you have in that compilation, but I 
would say if it is recorded that I supported 
the President 2 out of 3 of his recommenda- 
tions, that that is a much better record than 





most of the Republican Members have. 
Furthermore, I want it distinctly understood 
so that there will be no misunderstanding, 
the probabilities are that those measures are 
ones that have been put on the statute books 
during the 20 years of wonderful Democratic 
control of our Government, so I have been 
supporting Democratic measures. And as a 
matter fact, President Eisenhower is at- 
tempting to embrace the New Deal and the 

so President Eisenhower has been 





lowing us Democrats pretty well. So, the 

i is that President Eisenhower sup- 
rted us Democrats and it happened that 
we Democrats agreed that his recommenda- 
tions were for the best interest of the country. 

Mr. Roper. I would like to say, that in the 
it shows that on 10 foreign pol- 


same study, 


icy issues you and the President @elt the 
same. I don't Know who was supporting 
whom, but you and the President were 


togetner = 

Mr. McCorMAcK. Well, when it comes to 
iffairs, Mr. Roper, the men in public 
ild realize that the Chief Executive, 
who he is, whether Democrat or 
i by politics, is the leader of our 
country and establishes foreign policy, and 

und legislators realize that in the world of 
have got to show the strength of 

intry through manifesting strength 
through our Chief Executive. It happens 
that the President’s recommendations were 
consistent with the views that I-entertain 
and fortunately were entertained by the great 
Majority of the Democrats, and I am sure you 
will find that on rollcall votes of those issues 
and questions, that the Democrats largely 
and mainly voted for the measures and that 
ie greatest opposition came from the Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr. HuRLEIGH. Mr, Douglas Larsen. 

Mr. Larsen. Well, Congressman McCor- 
MACK, to step down just a little bit from that 
plane, and to get into the hard facts of 

you think that by supporting 

») completely and by being proud 

ig about it—that you did the 
cause any good nationally? 
RMACK. Well, I haven't said that 
Pporied President Eisenhower or that 

I haven't been boasting about it, 
‘st answered Mr. Roper’s question by say- 
i the President has been supporting 
measures, and I am not going to 

a measure recommended by a 
President that is for the best in- 

the people any more than I would 
mmended by a President who is a 

and in this case, President Eisen- 
as been absolutely following the 

“ic policy of the last 20 years. So it 
acer President who is following us, Mr. 
~ *4, SO get that clear. 
_ Mr. HurLEIGH. Would you say—Douglas, 
nay ns ome in here—would you say that you 
“© Seen supporting the program that the 


reign 


today we 


pUil a 


Eisenhower : 


Mr. Mc¢ 


t 
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President has sent to the Congress rather 
than supporting the individual? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, that would be a fair 
statement. The program which is for the 
best interest of the people of our country— 
as a matter of fact that is the role of a minor- 
ity party anyway. It should be constructive 
in criticism, constructive in opposition. It 
should be constructive in proposal and it 
should support when anyone makes con- 
structive recommendations, and that has 
been the position of the Democratic Party— 
not like when the Republican Party was in 
minority, or in control of Congress, with a 
Democratic President—a party of blind oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. LarsEN. Well Congressman, do you 
think that you shaped up any major issues 
in this legislative session which are going 
to be a factor in the 1956 Presidential cam- 
paign? Would you pinpoint a couple? 

Mr. McCormack. Why, absolutely. To be- 
gin with, one of the great differences in the 
two parties is the matter of utilization of 
power of our country for the best interest 
of our country. The present administration, 
under its theory of partnership, wants to 
give away the great natural resources of our 
country to private interest for the purpose 
of exploitation. We saw that in the case of 
Dixon-Yates. We see it now in the case of 
many other projects. The whole plan is 
there. We find it now in the $2 billion con- 
tracts being made with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in connection with 
our continental defense. The furnishing of 
communication services—that hasn't really 
come to the forefront yet, but it is one of 
those hidden contracts that are made and 
Congress is advised later on—so we have 
many issues—and furthermore, when any 
party goes to the country with the issue of 
having a record that is for the best interest 
of the country, that party never loses any- 
thing—it gains. 

Mr. Larsen. Congressman, did Ike pull the 
rug out from under you when he canceled 
the Dixon-Yates contract? 

Mr. McCormack. Pulled the rug out from 
under who? 

Mr. LarsEN. From the Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. Why, no. The President 
admitted to the world that he was wrong. 

Mr. Larsen. Is that bad? 

Mr. McCormack. Bad in what respect? 

Mr. Larsen. Well, you said he admitted to 
the world that he was wrong 

Mr. McCorMack. Yes. 

Mr. HurteIcH. But corrected himself—does 
that aid the cause? 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, I don’t think he cor- 
rected himself, not by any means. For when 
an administration undertakes to accomplish 
something of that kind and use such vigor 
to do so, as we know, using the powers of the 
administration to bring it about, even com- 
pelling members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to change their minds and their vote, 
excluding competition—pressure that was ex- 
erted, even having a man represent two mas- 
ters, one the Government and the other the 
First Boston Co. And, by the way, that com- 
pany is not from Boston, Mass., that com- 
pany is located in New York, I want that 
clearly understood. 

Mr. LARSEN. Congressman 

Mr. McCormack. Those things make a pro- 
found impression upon the people, and they 
cannot be eradicated by any slick or sly 
moves. ; 

Mr. Hur.eIcH. Congressman, assuming, 4S 
you and Democratic Party has, that Dixon- 
Yates controversy came about because the 
President was on unsound ground and be- 
cause of that had to withdraw the plan of 
the Dixon-Yates program. Having with- 
drawn, does he not in the sense take away— 
and I think I am following Douglas Larsen’s 
question—take away any of the strength of 
argument against this as it might have been 
in the next year’s election campaign? 
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Mr. McCormack. Well, I don’t think so, 
because Dixon-Yates is symbolic of the pol- 
icy of the party, and in the campaign we 
have discussed the basic differences between 
the Republican and Democratic Parties in 
the field of power, and we have consistently 
referred to the Dixon-Yates as the concrete 
evidence showing what this administration 
symbolizes, so I think it is going to be a 
matter of very considerable import in the 
next election. But, of course, that is not the 
only thing we have. We have plenty of 
others. We have the big-business control of 
Government. Everybody now realizes that 
this administratign is being conducted pret- 
ty well by not only big business, but big, big 
business—the big financiers of the country— 
and by the time a year from next July and 
August and October rolls around we ought 
to have shown the country many, many oth- 
er things besides Dixon-Yates, because there 
are an awful lot of things going on in this 
administration that can be explored and ex- 
posed to the American people. ; 

Mr. HURLEIGH. Mr. Roper. 

Mr. Roper. Mr. McCormack, I would like 
to return to the subject of foreign policy, 
especially the Big Four Conference, which 
opened in Geneva today. Do you think the 
President will come a cropper there? So 
many of our previous meetings with the 
Russians at such Big Four meetings have 
just led to trouble. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, Mr. Roper, you have 
got to realize that at the outset the admin- 
istration did not want to go over there to 
begin with. Secretary Dulles clearly indi- 
cated that. Then Senator Greorce is the one 
who really brought it to a head when he 
made a statement that—and the President 
a day or two afterwards agreed with him— 
I think the British elections had a lot to do 
with our going in there. I think a call for 
help was made and that, at least enters 
into the picture. I don’t say it was a deter- 
mining factor, but it certainly was, in my 
opinion, a contributing factor . We have got 
to realize that it is pretty well stated by the 
President and the administration that they 
expect nothing to come out of here, that 
the meeting is more to try to infuse a new 
spirit into the field of diplomacy, to explore, 
to see if a new spirit can be developed, then 
to be followed by the operating teams, the 
foreign ministers as far as the later details 
are concerned, in trying to work out a more 
tractable and peaceful or compatable world. 
You have also got to realize that President 
Eisenhower has always been a general, lead- 
ing, and that a general occupies a different 
position than negotiators in the diplomatic 
field, and he is going over there faced with 
the greatest diplomatic foxes of many dec- 
ades. Not only Eden, the British and the 
French, who have been, are well experienced 
in the art of diplomacy and particularly in 
the actual act of negotiation, but also in 
the representatives of the Soviet Union and 
this is the first time that President Eisen- 
hower has ever been in the position of a 
negotiator. And he is going up against 
negotiators of many years of experience and 
not uncomplimentarily, they are pretty sly 
foxes in that field, so that I hope there will 
be a new spirit infused, but we probably 
won’t know for a year, a year and a half 
or two years, because when they have these 
diplomatic meetings, we usually don’t get 
the truth for a long while afterwards. I 
am hoping for the best but I am not going 
to be disturbed if nothing particular mate- 
rializes because we are dealing with a group 
of world killers when we are dealing with 
the Communists. 

Mr. Roper. Sir, you said that you were 
hoping for the best, but do you think Eisen- 
hower is really up to this big league com- 
petition? You seem to be not too sure about 
this. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, only the results can 
show that. The President, as I said, has 
never been a negotiator before in the field 
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of diplomacy. His role has always been one 
of commander. I hope he rises to the high- 
est level as a negotiator. I don’t expect 
much from this meeting. 

Mr. HurRLEIGH. Mr. McCorMACK, you are in 
& position of influence in the Congress. You 
do have sources of information. Do you 
think that either our Secretary of State or 
President Eisenhower had a program to Carry 
to this Big Four Conference? 

Mr. McCormack. I am unable to state that. 
I would assume they did. I would assume 
they had not only a maximum program, but 
a minimum program. I assume the other 
side has. We know what the other side’s 
maximum program is. We don’t know what 
their minimum is. It would seem to me that 
we should insist upon the disolution of the 
Cominform. We should also insist that the 
Soviet Union or the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union stop its policy of further 
infiltration and subversion of other coun- 
tries. We should insist that the Yalta Agree- 
ment for free elections for Poland and Lithu- 
ania and other countries be carried out under 
international supervision and Communist 
troops be withdrawn while free election is 
being carried out as to what form and kind 
of government those people desire. There are 
certain basic things we are entitled to have. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. Congressman, on that point 
alone, did not your House, oftimes badly 
stated as the lower House of Congress 

Mr. McCormack. Erroneously stated, too. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. Erroneously stated as the 
lower House of Congress, but has not the 
lower House of Congress suggested 

Mr. McCorMack. Coequal House—— 

Mr. HURLEIGH. Coequal House of Congress 
established a better principle in suggesting 
to the President that something be done 
about the satellite nations rather than the 
Senate which many people think had a weak 
resolution which Senator KNOWLAND pre- 
sented? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I prefer not to get 
into that except to make this observation. 
That there was no incompatibility between 
the Senate resolution and the House resolu- 
tion, which I had the honor to introduce. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. But yours was stronger, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, yes, my resolution 
applied not only to subjected nations under 
Communist domination, but it also applied 
to people who were still free. Who had re- 
cently emerged from colonialism or who 
have the ambition to emerge from some 
form of colonialism and to have their own 
free and independent form of government. 
But the Senate resolution was not incom- 
patible. Mine was the greater which include 
the lesser. On the other hand, being a 
Senate resolution as I said to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that I see no 
objection to reporting them both out if they 
want to, but the more effective resolution, 
I think, would be the resolution that I intro- 
duced because it is broader, it is affirmative, 
and it passed both branches of the Congress 
representing the feelings of the people of 
America. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. Mr. Douglas Larsen. 

Mr. LARSEN. Congressman, it is possible— 
have you heard any talk of the possibility 
of Congress extending this session beyond 
the estimated Ist of August as a result of 
anything that would happen at Geneva? 

Mr. McCormack. No, no, I have not, Mr. 
Larsen. Not as a result of anything that 
would happen at Geneva. It probably would 
have to be extended unless we complete our 
legislative business, but as a result of any- 
thing expected to happen at Geneva, the 
answer to that is no. 

Mr. LaRsEN. Congressman, to get back to 
the specific issues before Congress. I wonder 
if you could explain to me what the thinking 
was behind Congress’ unwillingness to give 
the administration the Reserve bill that they 
asked for with the teeth in it with the 
ability to force young men into the Reserve 
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organizations that they were legally bound 
to go into? 

Mr. McCorMack. Well, all I can say is that 
I was for the strongest bill that could be 
passed. As a matter of fact, when the bill 
was on the floor of the House, if you will re- 
member, I, in the course of remarks that I 
made, said that I was reluctantly support- 
ing this bill because it was not as strong as 
I would like to see it, but it represented 
strength which was necessary in the world 
of today. I think there are an awful lot of 
people who honestly are opposed to universal 
military training. I am not. In the world 
of today, I think it is vitally important that 
we do everything possible to preserve Amer- 
ica against the sinister forces that exist. 
However, there are many Members and many 
persons throughout the country who hon- 
estly are opposed to universal military train- 
ing legislation. I assume that played a very 
important factor. Now speaking for myself, 
the bill is no way near as strong as I would 
like to see it. However, it represents prog- 
ress in the direction of strength which we 
need in the world of today and I hope that 
the conference committee will report out 
the strongest bill possible, having in mind 
the differences between both branches. 

Mr. LARSEN. Well, if they don’t—if univer- 
sal military training fails this time with all 
the pressure of the world behind it, the 
pressure of world events, of a military man in 


the White House, everybody behind it—will 
this country ever get universal military 
training? 


Mr. McCorMack. Well, to say, Will it ever 
get such legislation? I cannot say that. But 
the chances of getting it for some time—un- 
less this world situation worsens materially, 
and if it does it will have to go beyond that— 
is very remote. This bill here does not in- 
volve universal military training. There is 
compulsion though and there must be if we 
are going to get people into the Army and 
Navy and the different branches of our 
Armed forces. There has got to be some 
degree of compulsion. The bill is not strong 
enough for me, Mr. Larsen.- To state why 
others voted against it is difficult—all I can 
say is there are many persons who honestly 
are opposed to universal ,military training. 
And might I say, President Eisenhower, in 
the campaign of 1952 did not help out the 
cause of universal military training. You 
remember he said that there is no need of 
having universal military training while we 
have a Selective Service Act—or something 
to that effect. Why, of course, nobody con- 
templated having both, but we had to have 
the selective service pending the building up 
of the Reserves. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. I’m sorry, gentlemen, but 
I’m going to have to cut in here. Our board 
of judges has selected the prize-winning 
questions submitted by our listeners for this 
evening’s broadcast. In a moment, Con- 
gressman McCormack is going to answer 
these questions, Stand by for the names of 
the winners. 

Mr. Fiske. A large portion of the respon- 
sibility for keeping the American people the 


best informed people in the world be- 
langs to radio newscasters, commenta- 
tors, and analysts. On Mutual you'll 
and veteran newsmen in every category 
who are experts in their fields and who 
take their responsibility to you, the 
listeners, with utmost seriousness. Whether 


you prefer a fast 5-minute digest of the bi; 
headlines of the moment or thoughtful, pene- 
trating, and informed commentary, Mutual 
is your network for news, as you like it and 
when you like it. Weekday evenings there 
are Fulton Lewis, Jr. and Gabriel Heatter, 
with full quarter-hours of news, as well as 
Lyle Van and his 5-minute news capsule. 
The daytime favorites, Robert F. Hurleigh, 
heard every morning with news and com- 
mentary, and Cedric Foster, whose constant 
search for background takes him to many 
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corners of the world. In addition, 
Brown, Bill Cunningham, Holland Engle, ang 
Sam Hayes. These are but a few of the My 
tual names for news. Hear them a}j regu. 
larly over most of these stations. Remen. 
ber, Mutual is your network for news. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. And now, Congressman No. 
CorMACK, here are those prize-winning 
tions from our listeners. 

Mr. Fiske. From R. L. Robinson of Hyun}. 
ington, W. Va. = 

Mr. HuRLEIGH. When conditions were re. 
versed and a recent Democratic President had 
a Republican controlled Congress, that Presj- 
dent complained bitterly and campaigned 
against it. Do you expect Mr. Eisenhower to 
react similarly toward the 84th Congress 
the coming elections? : 

Mr. McCormack. Why, of course, I do, | 
expect Mr. Eisenhower to be the nominee of 
the Republican Party and I expect him to g0 
under and campaign. But the situation js 
entirely different than former President Try. 
man’s was. The Democratic Party has been 
the one that has given him the support, as 
I said before we did it in the best interest 
of the people of our country. We have not 
been one—a party of blind opposition and 
when the President campaigns he is going to 
have more difficulty in establishing the fact, 

Mr. FISKE. From Charles Demchik, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Mr. HurLe1cH. What can the Democrats 
offer to offset the Republican position if the 
coming Big Four Conference brings about 
peace up to the 1956 election? 

Mr. McCormack. If this present mecting 
that is going on, known as the summit, pro- 
duces a sincere peace, why of course the an- 
swer to that is that it will have profound 
influence upon the minds of the American 
people and for anybody viewing it objectively 
to say otherwise would be finding himself 
guilty of intellectual dishonesty. If what 
comes out with it is real sincere success, why 
of course there is going to be a decided ad- 
vantage for the President and his party, but 
on the other hand, if it does not, why the 
situation will be somewhat different. 

Mr. Fiske. From Margot Herlinger, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. HuRLEIGH. Has the Democratic Party 
too many good candidates and not one oul- 
standing one? 

Mr. McCormack. Why, we have a number 
of excelfént men who would make desirabie 
candidates. The question is “Have we 
many good candidates and not one outstand- 
ing one?” Well, if we have a number of good 
candidates, it must be that they are all out 
standing no matter who is chosen. I wi 
all due respé 


Ceci] 


ques- 


In 


say, offhand, that with 

the views of others, the nominat) 
Democratic convention is not closed by any 
means. I think it is wide open. I respé t 


Governor Stevenson very much, but I W 
say it is not in the bag for him, so to speas, 
and I look to the next Democr: 
tion in connection with the nom! 
our candidate for President to be a very Il- 
teresting one. And I wouldn't be sur} 
if somebody other than Governor steve! 
were nominated. 
Mr. Fiske. Handsome Cyma dua 

clocks are being sent to the per: 


‘ conve! 
i ) 


for submitting the three prize-win! ques- 
tions on this evening's broadcast. Mutua 
and Facts Forum have brought yo eos 
gram with the hope of stimulating your 


interest in the matters you have heard 
cussed and in all other issues. Fact 
does not offer a final word on either 
controversial issues, but asks further stud} 
so that you, the American public, may Ae 
read, consider, and arrive at your ow! 
sions. Transcripts of Facts Forum pr 
are published in the Facts Forum News, Dai 
las, Tex. Next week our newsmaking gue! 
will be United States Senator Bourke B. 
HICKENLOOPER, Republican, of Iowa member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commits 
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qho will be questioned on the accomplish- 
unts of the Big Four conference at Geneva, 
a writers of the three most interesting 
even estions for Senator HicKEeNn- 


and timely qu 

yooper will each receive this handsome 
‘ea Cyma dual-purpose clock, made by 
a world famous Cyma watchmakers. This 


cyma clock will be your companion at home 
’ wherever you go. Send in your questions 

card with your full name and com- 
niete address. Mail it to Reporters’ Round- 
ip, Mutual Broadcasting System, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The decision of the board of 
judges will be final. All questions remain 
the property of Reporters’ Roundup. 

Mr. HurteicH. I want to thank United 
States Congressman JOHN W. McCorRMACcK, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, and House ma- 
jority leader for being our guest on tonight’s 


or 


na post 


Reporters’ Roundup, which came to you 
transcribed from the House Radio Gallery in 
your Nation’s Capital. My thanks, too, to 
the reporters on our panel: Mr. Douglas Lar- 
sen, of NEA—Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 


tion and Mr. James Roper, of the Washing- 


ton Evening Star. Be sure to send in your 
questions for our newsmaking guest, United 
States Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER for 
next week. Until then, this is your modera- 
tor, Robert F. Hurleigh. 

Mr. Fiske. This broadcast of Reporters’ 
Roundup will make news because its guest, 
United States Congressman JOHN W. McCor- 


Massachusetts, and House majority 


MACK, O! 

leader of the 84th Congress, faced questions 
which are asked by all Americans. Next 
week and each week thereafter, Reporters’ 
Roundup will seek out the top news and the 
man who makes it. You'll get the story be- 


hind the headlines as our guest answers the 
questions of Robert F. Hurleigh and a panel 
of veteran reporters. 


‘red Fiske speaking. 





Whose Ox? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
{NX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the truth of the old saying that 
&man’s position depends upon whose ox 
is gored was strikingly illustrated yester- 
day on the floor of the House. 

The House had up for consideration a 
Supplemental appropriation bill calling 
for $1.4 billion for the construction of 
military installations all over the world 


together with $200 million for other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. CANNON, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. Ranaut, 
had charge of the bill. 

As happens, the bill called for specific 


appropriations which some members of 


the committee wanted, some which they 
aid not favor. The bill was probably the 
a & compromise—not logrolling 

In order 
House I 
One j 


to transact business, the 
las adopted rules of procedure. 
“a is that the legislative committees, 
coc Appropriations Committee, 
sd write legislation, that is, determine 
‘ re the tax dollars shall be spent and 
t what purpose. The Appropriations 


C ieee a 
itt recommends the amount to 
spent, 
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The Rules Committee is the safety 
valve or gate through which legislation 
reaches the floor of the House. The 
Rules Committee is necessary because 
otherwise a Member might introduce any 
number of bills, demand consideration, 
and the House might never get to more 
important measures favored by the ad- 
ministration or the party in power. 

So it has long been the custom to 
channel proposed legislation through the 
Rules Committee, subject to the right of 
the House on petition of a majority—218 
Members—-to bring a measure before the 
floor and subject to the call of the com- 
mittees on Calendar Wednesday, at 
which time a legislative committee chair- 
man on order of his committee may call 
up a bill favorably acted on by his 
committee. 

Now the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON] is an expert parliamentarian, 
the author of several books published for 
the guidance of the Congress. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Rapavt] is 
also familiar with the rules. Both knew 
that the appropriations bill which they 
brought before the House contained ap- 
propriations which the House had not by 
previous legislation authorized. 

Because the Rules Committee refused 
to report out a rule waiving all points of 
order against their bill and because the 
House overwhelmingly adopted that rule, 
the two gentlemen evidently became 
angry and by points of order scuttled 
their own bill, which called for $1,600,- 
000,000, so that when adopted by the 
House it carried but some $222 million. 
Probably most of the stricken items will 
be restored in the Senate. 


The sole apparent purpose was to take 
a Slap at the Rules Committee. The pro- 
ceedings remind one of the boy who, 
owning the ball and bat, gets mad, picks 
them up, and goes home. 

The House wasted a day. The Mem- 
bers realized that the Rules Committee 
is necessary and that on many occasions 
it saves the Members from being placed 
in a ridiculous position. The incident 
again demonstrates that Members are 
just like other folk. 

Perhaps the proceedings further dem- 
onstrate that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when writing a bill should itself 
comply with the rules of the House, 





Tribute To Senator Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the present illness of the majority leader 
of the Senate, Senator LyNnpon B. JOHN- 
son, of Texas, literally hundreds of news- 
paper editorials have praised his record 
of accomplishment and extended warm 
wishes for his speedy recovery. 

I know these friendly and encouraging 
expressions have meant much to Sena- 
tor Jounson. AndIam sure an editorial 
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which appeared a few days ago in a 
weekly newspaper in the Texas town of 
Fredericksburg gave the Senator as much 
joy as any of the editorials published in 
great metropolitan journals. 

Fredericksburg is in Gillespie County. 
Senator JOHNSON was born in that county 
and maintains his Texas residence there. 
Gillespie County is located in my district. 
I know the people there and I can well 
understand why Senator JOHNSON is 
proud to consider them his people and 
himself one of them. The people of the 
hill country of Texas possess those solid, 
sturdy, enduring virtues which have built 
Texas and the Nation. 

I know this editorial from the Fred- 
ericksburg Radio Post meant much to 
Senator JOHNSON, and I am pleased to 
include it as part of my remarks here: 

NATION PRAYS FOR SENATOR JOHNSON’S 

RECOVERY 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, who is Demo- 
cratic majority leader of the United States 
Senate, has the prayers of the majority of 
citizens of the Nation for a speedy recovery 
following a heart attack with which he was 
stricken recently. Never before, in the his- 
tory of the Senate, did that sovereign body 
bow its head as one and offer a prayer for 
the recovery of one of its Members. Mes- 
sages and letters have come to the Senator 
from all parts of the Nation and from his 
home county wishing him Godspeed, that 
he may again be able to participate, and soon, 
in the law-making chambers at Washington. 

Possibly one of the finest tributes paid 
Senator JOHNSON came this week from Dud- 
ley Dougherty, of Beeville, who campaigned 
vigorously against JOHNSON in the last sena- 
torial election. In a public letter to the 
San Antonio Express (Tuesday’s issue), Mr. 
Dougherty publicly expressed his hope that 
Senator JOHNSON might recover quickly and 
that he be able to resume his work. Dough- 
erty stated that he does not deny that Sen- 
ator JOHNSON has been a “tireless, efficient, 
and energetic” worker, and that “I do now 
recognize that he has a place in American 
history today.” 

It is good to know that people, from all 
walks of life, will rally to a man in his hour 
of illness. It is also good to know that men, 
who at one time opposed Senator JOHNSON, 
now admit and respect his sincerity, his 
accomplishments, and his commanding po- 
sition. 

Senator JoHNsOoN not only is a great man, 
tall in stature with a fine disposition and 
friendly, courteous manner, he is also very 
modest and human. To cite but one in- 
stance, this reporter, after having taken 
numerous photos of the Senator last year at 
his ranch near Stonewall, asked that he wait 
a few minutes so that another camera with 
additional film could be secured from the 
car with which to take other photos. In 
the meanwhile the Senator busied himself 
cleaning out a trough for his prized Here- 
ford cattle. When approached, your re- 
porter suggested that it was certainly com- 
mendable that he leaned over to clean up 
the watering trough for his stock, but that 
it really was the work of others on his place 
to do that job. The Senator merely replied 
that “someone’s got to do it, why not me; 
cattle need clean water, too.” To which this 
reporter thought that anyone, with all the 
responsibilities vested in him, such as has 
been delegated to Senator JOHNSON, certain- 
ly is deserving of the greatest respect and 
admiration that can possibly be accorded 
any individual anywhere, anytime. 

Senator JOHNSON, it is known, loves his 
farm and ranch near Stonewall, which he 
has improved considerably in recent years. 
He would, perhaps, much rather spend more 
of his time out here in the Texas hill coun- 
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try where the cool summer gulf winds blow 
day and night across his place, where he 
could relax, free from the work and respon- 
sibilities which have come his way. Yet we 
know that he has not shirked his duties; he 
has been, as Mr. Dougherty said, “tireless, 
efficient, and energetic.” In his public serv- 
ice to his constituents, LYNDON JOHNSON 
has served his people well. When the his- 
tory of our immediate area, our State, and 
Nation as well, is written, he will have earned 
a position that will be second to none. 

We hope that Senator JOHNSON recovers 
completely, that he may be able to resume 
his work and his future activities. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a letter I 
have recently received from a union 
member within my district and com- 
menting on the pending minimum wage 
legislation. I think the statements 
which the writer makes in his letter 
should be of interest not only with re- 
gard to the minimum wage but also to 
many present practices of the unions 
themselves which, to my way of thinking, 
are very much in need of correction. I 
am net including the name of the signer 
for obvious reasons. 


The letter follows: 


Ionia, MicuH., July 5, 1955. 

My Dear Mr. BENTLEY: The labor union 
Officials are asking members to write to their 
Congressman, to urge them to press the fight 
for the $1.25 per hour minimum wage. Iam 
a member of the UFWA through no choice 
of my own. I think the 90 cents per hour 
that President Eisenhower has suggested is 
high enough, I, therefore urge you to back 
the President. I think that this continually 
raising wages is the worst thing that can 
happen to this country, as the purchasing 
power of the money I'm getting today does 
not equal what I was getting in 1925 at the 
same factory. For an example in 1925 I 
averaged about $30 per week and I took it all 
home. Today my take home pay is $64 in- 
cluding the last raise which I just received. 
In 1925 you could buy 4 new Ford automo- 
biles with what it cost for 1 today, and you 
could buy at least 3 new homes for what it 
costs for 1 today, and almost everything else 
has come up accordingly. For an example 
about the homes, a man was interested in a 
five-room bungalow priced at $12,500 which 
seemed to be the best buy he could find, 
this home was built about 27 years ago for 
a total cost of $2,400. Due to these facts 
I think the labor leaders idea of helping the 
little man is all wrong. In case it might 
help you in helping to make some law to 
protect the people who do not believe in 
everything the union does, I would like to 
mention a few things that happen in our 
union, and which I assume does in all un- 
ions. In election of officials, the president 
of the union appoints the tellers even though 
he is running for office himself, as a result 
last year there were 384 ballots cast and 397 
counted for president and when a person 
mentions something like that he is a trouble- 
maker and they try to hush it up. And for 
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State and national elections, they are always 
denating money and campaigning for the 
Democrats, which you already know. I don't 
think they should be allowed to take money 
from a fund which approximately 2,000 peo- 
ple are forced to pay into, just on the vote of 
15 or 20 people, which is usually the case. It 
would be far better if they wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to discuss politics at all at their mem- 
bership meetings, because for a Republican 
to attend a meeting in election year is about 
like an Odd Fellow attending an Elks lodge 
meeting. Ireally think that if you voted for 
everything that labor leaders want they still 
would recommend voting for a Democrat. I 
also think the age for social-security benefits 
should be lowered to at least 60 years—as 
long as it isn’t compulsory, I don’t think 
the load would be too heavy. 

From a former Democrat but not a New 
Dealer. 





Swiss Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, August 1 
again this year will be the time when the 
great democracy of the United States 
extends its cordial greetings to the great 
democracy of little Switzerland: On 
that day, 664 years ago, the Swiss laid 
the groundwork for the development of 
a democratic way of life which is among 
the finest in the world today. Then it 
was that the people of three tiny can- 
tons in the north of what constitutes 
modern Switzerland today gathered to- 
gether to tell the Hapsburg monarchy to 
keep hands off. 

Now, centuries older and 19 cantons 
larger, the Swiss people of Germanic, 
French and Italian origin, are the pos- 
sessors of a sound, democratic tradition 
and healthy economy. 

But, unlike its sister democracy, the 
United States, which is rich in natural 
resources, Switzerland has had to strive 
long and hard against a not too bounti- 
ful nature. Compelled by reason of its 
largely mountainous and unfertile ter- 
rain, the Swiss have had to import much 
of the foodstuffs and raw materials they 
need to maintain an enviable standard 
of living. 

Pre-eminent in providing the where- 
withal to secure these imports has been 
the development of an industrial skill 
recognized throughout the world. On 
the annual export of manufactured goods 
depends the functioning of Switzerland’s 
economy. And with the money gained 
from its exports to the United States, 
Switzerland has been able to buy from 
America the grains, tobacco, automo- 
biles and other products its people need. 
Indeed, it has been buying considerably 
more from the United States than it has 
been selling here. Switzerland, in fact, 
is America’s best cash customer in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, there now exists to mar 
our friendship with the Swiss, a tariff 
wall zainst Swiss watches, one of 
Switzerland’s chief exports, that can be 
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only deemed excessive. This 50 percep} 
higher wall has been up now for just 
about a year. . 

It would be in the interests of both 
ourselves and our good Swiss customers 
to lower this wall, and as quickly as 
possible. President Eisenhower alone 
can do it since it was he who createq it 
on July 27, 1954, in the belief that he was 
protecting an “essential” domestic watch 
industry which subsequently our owy 
Defense Department revealed was in no 
need of such “preferential treatment.” 
Let us prevail upon him, in the face of 
this new and weighty evidence, to rec. 
tify a serious error. 





Tribute To Heroism of Diane Kearney, of 
Greenwood, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, all of us have an intense ad- 
miration for bravery, and especially for 
bravery born of loyalty and devotion. I 
would like to pay tribute today to an 1l- 
year-old girl whose home is in my con- 
gressional district, Diane Kearney, of 
Greenwood, Miss., and to her brother 
and two sisters who aided her in the 
heroic rescue of their Negro nurse from 
drowning. The Kiwanis International 
Bulletin published an account of their 
deed, and I think the story is deserving 
of the attention and respect of everyone. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Kiwanis account of the res- 
cue, prepared by Kiwanian Virgil Adams, 
of Greenwood: 

The four grandchildren of District Secre- 
tary Albert Brewerton recently distinguished 
themselves for heroism in saving their Negro 
nurse from drowning in Greenwood. They 
were paid special recognition for their action 
by the Greenwood Kiwanis Club and have 
been nominated for the Carnegie Award 

Diane Kearney, 11 years old, and her Sis- 


ters, Bonnie and Barbara, were fishing on 
the day of the accident with their nurse 
when the nurse fell into the water. When 
she came to the top floating, they sprang 
into action. Diane went into the water and 
pulled the nurse in while the other two girls 
went for help. Johnny came to the — 
about that time and administered first aid 


and saved her. 

Johnny, who is a Boy Scout, hold 
junior life saving certificate, wh! 
in mighty handy. Diane is a Girl 
and her two sisters, who are twins, ale 
Brownies. ' 

In an editorial on the incident 
son Clarion Ledger remarked: 

“It may be safely asserted that the ant- 
southern press largely ignored a brie! news 
dispatch out of Greenwood the er day 
telling of a Mississippi planter’s child 
ing the life of her faithful Negr« uae 

“* * * this vividly illustrates the sp 
of friendship and devotion which has always 
existed between white and colored races 7” 
in the South. It is a spirit of understand 
ing and good will which will bring about 
mutually satisfactory solution of present T 
cial problems confronting both races.” 


the Jack: 


save 


+ 
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Better Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have advocated the social 
security changes that are before us to- 

y: 

“ is cratifying indeed that the House 
of Representatives will have an opportu- 
nity today to vote to improve the social- 
security law. These good and much 
needed changes in the law are very im- 
portant to the people that I represent. 
As evidence that the people are four- 
square behind these proposals, I want to 
tell you of some of the results of the 
annual questionnaire I send out to secure 
the views of my constituents on matters 
before us. Unfortunately, this year, 
space limitations did not permit a ques- 
tion on social security. Despite this 
fact, a great number of people brought 
up the subject themselves by writing 
comments on the back of the question- 
naire. Those who wrote in unanimously 
approved last year’s passage of the 
Eisenhower social-security program, and 
they strongly suggested the same addi- 
tional amendments now being proposed 
to the House and which I have urged in 
past years. 

This is another example of the good 
commonsense of the American people. 
We often hear that personal thrift 
should be encouraged. Isn’t social secu- 
rity an excellent example of national 
thrift, saving now in prosperous times 
to ease the retired years for all of us? 

I have always been a strong supporter 
of our social-security system and during 
my years in the Congress I have made 
every effort to improve these benefits for 
our older people. I believe so strongly 
in this because it is only through the 
efforts of the people who are now in their 
late fifties and in their sixties that Amer- 
ica has become so great and prosperous 
a nation. Who are more entitled to 
good social-security benefits than to- 
day's oldsters whose hard work put this 
country in the position today to pay 
— the old-age benefits they so richly 
eserve? 

The bill before us does the following: 

First. Extends coverage to all profes- 
sional workers except doctors. 

Second. Provides social-security bene- 
fits to eligible women at the age of 62, 
rather than 65. 

Third. Pays the equivalent of full re- 
lirement benefits to disabled workers 
after the age of 50. 

Fourth. Continues benefits for dis- 
abled children after the age of 18. 

_All of these steps are natural exten- 
‘ions of the Eisenhower social-security 
program which we adopted in the last 
Session of Congress, and it is for this rea- 
aon Tam confident that if we in the Con- 
adopt these improvements, the 
resident will sign the bill and give our 
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deserving older people these added bene- 
fits to which they are justly entitled. 

I have a great deal of respect for the 
members of the great medical profession 
who deal in grave problems of human 
misery. I know, too, that the rank and 
file of our doctors and dentists are sym- 
pathetic to the bill before us—as a mat- 
ter of fact, they themselves want to be 
a part of the social-security program, 
but the ivory-tower leaders of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association object. 

I know that many of you have been 
asked to vote against this bill by the 
American Medical Association, and I 
cannot for the life of me understand 
their most unreasonable opposition to a 
program that is for the good and well- 
being of our American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the Mem- 
bers of this House to disregard the selfish 
objections of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and I urge you to vote for this 
bill and enact these good improvements 
in our excellent program for the older 
people of America. 





Federal Control of Natural Gas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to an extension of 
remarks by Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, of 
Massachusetts, appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19, 1955, at 
page A5299. Congressman HESELTON 
undertakes to list the 30 largest holders 
of gas reserves and to state how much 
they stand to gain if H. R. 6645 is passed 
by Congress. 

I have not undertaken to check the 
accuracy of Congressman HESELTON’S 
figures on gas reserves held by the vari- 
ous companies. I desire, however, to 
challenge the accuracy of his calcula- 
tions of the increased revenues to be 
derived by gas producers by the passage 
of H. R. 6645. 

Like many others who are opposed to 
this legislation, Congressman HESELTON 
has grabbed figures out of the air and 
placed them in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. He assumes that the Natural Gas 
Act is the only thing which prevents the 
producers from adding $806,500,500 to 
their annual revenues from natural gas. 
He says: 

If an increase of only 15 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet could be secured, this would 
add to the cost annually, at the 1953 rate of 
use, $806,500,500, and, of course, the gas 
consumer would foot the annual bill. 


The assumption of an increase of only 
15 cents per thousand cubic feet, which 
he infers is the minimum to be expected, 
is beyond the realm of possibility, not 
only as a minimum, but as a maximum, 
for the foreseeable future at least. If 
the independents have the power to raise 
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their prices for gas at will in the absence 
of Federal control, it is amazing that 
they did not do so prior to June 7, 1954, 
Pa they were free of Federal regula- 
ion. 

The facts are that gas presently mov- 
ing in interstate commerce is committed 
by long-term contracts specifying prices 
to be paid for the gas. This legislation 
will not free the independents from 
their contracts or permit them to obtain 
higher prices than their contracts call 
for. On the contrary, it specifically pro- 
hibits their termination and provides for 
controlling and limiting the increases 
which they provide for. The extrava- 
gant claims of increased prices resulting 
from this legislation, to be rational, must 
proceed upon the assumption that these 
contracts contain provisions for in- 
creases in those amounts, and must as- 
sume further that the Federal Power 
Commission would not allow any of them 
to go into effect if its jurisdiction is pre- 
served. Neither assumption is warranted 
by the facts. 

It is extremely doubtful that a single 
contract for the sale of gas to an inter- 
state pipeline contains a provision for 
an increase of as much as 15 cents per 
thousand cubic feet over the entire life 
of the contract, and it can be stated with 
complete confidence that at least 99 per- 
cent of them do not. 


Before any figures can be presented 
that would be of any value, it would be 
necessary to analyze the various con- 
tracts under which gas is moving in in- 
terstate commerce and ascertain the in- 
creases that are provided for therein 
and the volumes of gas that will move 
thereunder. Those figures would repre- 
sent the maximum that could be ex- 
pected. Before arriving at any realistic 
figure concerning increases which would 
result from the passage of this legisla- 
tion, it would be necessary to compute 
the increases which the Federal Power 
Commission would allow if its jurisdic- 
tion is retained—which, of course, would 
be impossible—and deduct them from 
the increases provided by the contracts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
could just as well have assumed an in- 
crease of only 30 cents per thousand 
cubic feet and made his statement twice 
as impressive. 

It is also said by opponents of this leg- 
islation that its passage will result in 
huge windfalls to the producing com- 
panies. This, too, is an unsupported 
and unfounded statement. Gas reserves 
have been acquired by the producing 
companies over a period of years. Prob- 
ably 95 percent or more were acquired 
prior to the Supreme Court decision in 
1954. Most contracts for the sale of gas 
to pipelines also antedated the Supreme 
Court decision, The passage of this leg- 
islation will restore the producers, with 
some substantial reservations, to the 
status which they held at the time the 
reserves were acquired and the sales con- 
tracts were made. Allowing one to re- 
ceive what he worked for, risked his 
money for, contracted for, and had every 
right to expect, can hardly be charac- 
terized as a “windfall.” 
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Efficient and Thoughtful Femininity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in this world of ours today 
women are becoming more and more im- 
portant as we all know. Not only are 
there more women than men today, but 
the women are assuming more and more 
important jobs. As this occurs, it is 
most important that they realize the re- 
sponsibilities they are assuming. That 


they are cognizant of this fact is shown 
auite clearly in a newspaper article by 
Kimmis Hendrick in the Christian 


Science Monitor of June 12, 1955, report- 
ing on a convention held by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 

It gave me a great deal of pleasure 
to read of the prominent part played at 
this AAUW convention by Katherine 
Elkus White, who is a close friend of 
mine and is mayor of Red Bank, N. J., 
as well as vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of New Jersey. 
I quite concur with Mr. Hendrick’s de- 
scription of Mrs. White as a forthright, 
friendly, energetic woman. I also quite 
agree with Mrs. White’s statement that 
“Being a mayor is much like keeping 
a house. You call in an expert to build 
a@ sewer system if you are mayor—you 
call the plumber, if you are a housewife, 
to fix the kitchen sink.” I only wish all 
our mayors throughout the United 
States were as thoughtful and intelli- 
gent as the mayor of Red Bank. 

I would like to include the article 
about the AAUW convention as a part 
of my remarks as I think we all should 
be in touch with what this great or- 
ganization is doing, not only for the 
women of the United States, but for all 
the citizens of this great land. 

The article follows: 

“Nor Goop ENOUGH,” Say THE WOMEN 

(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

Los ANGELES.—Being a mere male, this re- 
porter watched with fascination the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, in the 
course of their 1955 convention, saying in 
various ways that for all women are accom- 
plishing, they aren’t doing as much as they 
might. And whose fault? The ladies’ own, 
they said, of course . 

It seemed very impressive proof that Amer- 
ican women have actually accomplished 
much since the AAUW began some 70 years 
ago. Insecure people normally don’t criticize 
themselves—that is, if they're organized for 
promotional purposes. They blow their 
horns. These 2,000 women didn’t. 

First, they weren't satisfied that women are 
doing as well academically as they ought to. 
Women have distinguished themselves in 
higher education—but they were earning 
more money with their doctorates in the 
thirties than they are in the fifties. This 
may be no criterion in the absolute sense, 
but AAUW speakers said progress meant on- 
wards and upwards for sure, and no patience 
with backsliding. 

The conventioners pounded in this point 
by refusing to relax the standard for admis- 
sion to membership their important organi- 
zation has maintained for years. To be an 
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AAUW member, a woman has to be the grad- 
uate of a college or a university requiring 
that at least two-thirds of her work be done 
in the liberal arts. There was a move on, 
started at the Minneapolis convention 2 years 
ago, to lower the requirement to one-half. 
It was decisively defeated. 

It was offered simply because today many 
women are getting degrees in engineering, 
physics, and other fields calling for immense 
technical knowledge. Wouldn't they make 
good AAUW members? Of course they 
would—except that the ladies believed that 
today’s complex world, as never before, calls 
for education in the broadest sense of the 
word. Never was there more necessity, they 
told themselves, for reaffirming the impor- 
tance of those disciplines which teach, not 
precisely what to think or precisely how to 
do something, but which produce inquisitive, 
independent, teachable adults. 

Apropos, one convention speaker, Kathe- 
rine Elkus White, the mayor of Red Bank, 
N. J., told reporters that the liberal arts she 
got at Vassar, and particularly her dramatic 
training, had prepared her for public life as 
nothing else could. 

Mrs. White is a forthright, friendly, ener- 
getic woman who has the distinction of being 
called America’s “only woman highwayman.” 
This is because she is one of the three mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Highway Authority 
that has been building the $300 million Gar- 
den State Parkway. New Jersey’s Governor 
told her not so long ago, she said, that she 
held “the finest collection of nonpaying jobs” 
he knew about. 

It was part of her message to the AAUW 
that women can afford to take such jobs 
when men can’t. They can serve as mayors 
for nothing, as she does, in the thousands 
of smaller cities that need devoted public 
service. They can work on commissions, on 
boards. 

“Being a mayor,” she said with a laugh, 
“is much like keeping a house. You call 
in an expert to build a sewer system if you 
are mayor—you call the plumber, if you're 
a housewife, to fix the kitchen sink.” 

Mrs. White, who grew up in a family used 
to public service—her father, Abraham Elkus, 
was United States Ambassador to Turkey 
under Woodrow Wilson—touched on another 
AAUW self-criticism: Women aren’t doing 
S80 well politically. They’ve had the vote for 
35 years, and as was pointed out by Bertha 
A. Adkins, assistant to the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, women have 
barely scratched the surface of effective po- 
litical activity. 

To be sure, Miss Adkins said, they are 
doing precinct work by the millions. But 
their record in public office, however hearten- 
ing outstanding examples make it, is still 
slight. Partly, she thought, this is because 
women are just beginning to realize that 
politics isn’t a sordid activity, it’s the science 
and art of government. 

Mildred Younger, a member of California’s 
Republican State Committee, made a good 
deal of this point, drawn from her own career 
as homemaker, wife of a judge, mother, party 
worker, candidate. She also voiced a warn- 
ing. Women, she said in effect, weren’t being 
mediatorial enough. In their clubs, she sub- 
mitted, women today are sometimes gossip- 
ing instead of studying, spreading rumor in- 
stead of working politically. She thought 
the tendency is deplorable, and ought to be 
reversed. 

Probably Mrs. Younger couldn’t have said 
this to a more sympathetic audience. These 
women were eager, obviously eager, to avoid 
just such pitfalls. They had behind them, 
further, a tradition of public service too big 
to fit into the gossip pattern. Looking 
around, this reporter, humbled by the sight 
of so much efficient and thoughtful femi- 
ninity, quickly concluded that if an AAUW 
convention is what it looks like, the country 
is safe. 
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Due Process for Our Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, many Amer. 
icans believe that current hearings on 
the Status of Forces Treaty are among 
the most important in many years, strik. 
ing as they do the very heart of the 
constitutional rights of American jingj. 
viduals and the American concept of jus. 
tice. 

Fortunately a few newspapers have 
recognized this fact and are devoting 
both editorial space and news columns to 
reports of the hearings, and they stand 
out like beacons in the night from the re. 
mainder of the American press which js 
so in sympathy with the State Depart. 
ment giveaway program that they have 
virtually refused coverage of statements 
critical of that Department. 

It is my pleasure today to offer for 
the record editorials from the Peoria 
(Iil.) Journal-Star and the Chicago 
Tribune, both dealing with the rights of 
American servicemen, The material fol- 
lows: 

[From the Peorla (Ill.) Journal-Star] 


RESTORE CITIZENSHIP To GI's 


A big congressional attack opened the 
other day against the Status of Forces 
Agreement. This infamous treaty allows 
United States troops in NATO countries and 
Japan to be tried, sentenced, and impris- 
oned under the laws of the country in which 
they are stationed. So an American Gl 
serving in France is denied the protection of 
the United States Constitution and is in- 
stead subject to French law. 


A case in point is that of Richard Keefe 
and Anthony Scaletti who have been con- 
victed and are serving 5 years for taking 
a taxi away from the French driver while 
intoxicated. They are confined in a 12th 
century monastery near Chinon, France. 
Their cells, once used by monks, are un- 
lighted and unheated and measure 4} fett 
wide, 7 feet long, and 64% feet high. 

Yet administration spokesmen contend 
that servicemen fare better in foreign tras 
than they would at military courts-martial. 
This point would be difficult to defend i 
for example, Devil’s Island still existed or if 
the agreement included parts of the Near 
East where theft is punishable by cutting 
off a hand. 

But it is the principle rather than the 
practice thet is most objectionable. 4s 
Representative Bow of Ohio stated, the 
treaty repudiates “one of America's oldest 
and finest traditions—that the American 
flag and the American Constitution follow 
our soldiers wherever they go.” 

In 1811, Chief Justice Marshall clearly de 
fined the principle that military forces sett 
to a friendly nation by invitation are sul 
ject to their own country’s laws. Bi it here 
is a case where executive treaty supe erseded 
constitutional law. It is this type of thing 
the Bricker amendment would prevent. 

We doubt that the backers of the Stati 
of Forces agreement would care to plac 
themselves at the mercy of foreign cour 
They would have little need to, since ie 
are protected by the Constitution. Out 
soldiers, unfortunately, have been ¢ 
of this protection, 
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[From the Chicago Tribune] 
Dur PROCESS FOR Our SERVICEMEN 


uential Members of the House, espe- 
cially Representative CuHuRCH of Illinois, 
Bow of Ohio, and Gross of Iowa, all Republi- 
cans, are demanding that the United States 
‘soudiate the status of forces treaties turn- 
a over American military personnel to the 
furl diction of foreign courts. 

“Foreign nations are accorded the right to 
try Americans on duty in these lands who 


Infl 


commit offenses while off their military sta- 
tions or off duty. The United States is 
sven power over soldiers of allied nations 
’,tioned in this country, but they are few 


in number and not ordinarily assigned to 
organized componets, 80 that reciprocity 
does not really apply. 

The chief objection to surrendering Amer- 
joan servicemen to foreign jurisdiction is 
that they are thereby denied the constitu- 
tional guarantees of due process and fair 
trial, for the legal rights and procedures to 
which Americans are accustomed are not 
those prevailing in allied nations. A survey 
of cases in which Americans have been con- 
victed by foreign tribunals suggests that our 
men on duty abroad can expect few breaks 
from the host countries. 

We believe that the injustice of these trea- 
ties is heightened by the fact that most 
Americans assigned to foreign military duty 
are men who have been conscripted and are 
not there by any choice of their own. They 
have been assigned by Washington to pro- 
tect the soil of other nations and should not 
be obliged to suffer the additional penalty 
of being deprived of constitutional protec- 
tion 

The Republican Congressmen who are tak- 
ing up the case of these Americans abroad 
deserve public support, for the cause is a 
good one. We are encouraged to see that 
Representative Dopp of Connecticut, a Demo- 
crat, has joined with them, so that the issue 
cannot be considered partisan. 





The Federal Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a telegram from 
that distinguished democratic statesman, 
James A. Farley, on the subject of the 
Federal highway program. This tele- 
fram gives expression to Mr. Farley’s 
usual foresight and concern for the wel- 
lare of this Nation. 

I fully concur with Mr. Farley’s state- 
ment, 

he telegram follows: 
NEw YorK, N. Y., July 20, 1955. 


Congressman JOHN R, PILLION, 
Member of House of Representatives, 
- Washington, D. C.: 


re recording your position on pend- 


ng highway program and related tax in- 
oo I respectfully urge further study 
tlon ter reaching effects of such legisla- 
ites ¢ asic economy of our State. My 


conviction — consideration is based on 
low im tras that harmful results must fol- 
“ a en of huge burden on new taxes 
tically “ai hicles now widely used in prac- 
lericulture ranches of New York industry, 
ee and commerce. Suggestion that 

~~ “ougnt be given tax question is ad- 


dressed to entire New York delegation re- 
gardiess of party affiliation. Am certain 
every Representatives in both parties wants 
to safeguard the future prosperity of our 
State just as much asI do. Cannot help re- 
garding proposed increases in excises on 
vehicles, other equipment, tires, tubes, etc., 
as burdensome and discouraging to opera- 
tors, but wish to comment in particular on 
much larger sums involved in suggested in- 
creases on motor fuel. Some Members of 
Congress from New York may not realize that 
present State and Federal taxes on motor 
fuel now take $180 million yearly out of 
pockets of our vehicle owners. New State 
and Federal taxes passed this year or now 
pending would add #90 million beginning 
January 1, 1956, raising total to $270 mil- 
lion annually. Of this tremendous sum, 
motor-trucks—which are the work horses 
of the economy and provide service essen- 
tial to every family and all business—will 
be forced to pay 30 percent or $80 million 
yearly. I believe such drastic measures call 
for more thorough study even if decision on 
question has to go over to next session. 
Regards, 
JAMEs A. FARLEY. 





Henderson To Confer With Residents of 
His District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest responsibility of a member of 
Congress is to maintain close and con- 
stant contact with the people he has 
the honor to represent. He can best 
perform this duty in representing their 
interests in Washington if there is ample 
opportunity for personal conferences. A 
few moments of conversation permits 
the Congressman to learn the general 
attitude of the constituent toward pub- 
lic affairs far better than a letter or an 
impersonal poll of popular opinion. 

Shortly before the current session of 
Congress convened, I visited each county 
seat town of my seven counties, spe- 
cifically for the purpose of holding in- 
formal conferences with constituents. 
At every possible opportunity during the 
current session of Congress, I have re- 
turned to the 15th District of Ohio so 
as to be in a position to consult with the 
people for whom our laws are being en- 
acted. 

Now that Congress is about to ad- 
journ, I will return to Ohio and endeavor 
to be of the greatest possible service to 
each person in the 15th District who 
wishes to express his opinion on public 
issues or who has a problem with some 
department or ageacy of our Federal 
Government. Accordingly, I shall be in 
attendance at the county fairs of each of 
the seven counties where those who wish 
to meet informally with me may do so. 
I shall be present at the fairs on the 
following dates: 

Perry County Fair, August 5—if Con- 
gress has adjourned by this date. 

Muskingum County Fair, August 19. 

Noble County Fair, September 2. 
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Washington County Fair, September 5, 

Morgan County Fair, September 8. 

Monroe County Fair, September 22. 

Guernsey County Fair, September 29. 

In addition to the dates above men- 
tioned, I will endeavor to be on the fair 
grounds at other times. 

Continuing my established practice of 
arranging scheduled meetings in the 
county-seat towns, I will be in the court- 
house of each county from 9 a. m. to 
4 p. m., in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Perry County, September 12. 

Muskingum County, September 13. 

Monroe County, September 14. 

Noble County, September 15. 

Washington County, September 16. 

Morgan County, September 17. 

No appointment is needed, and I urge 
any individual or group to meet with me 
on the date most convenient. Of course, 
I shall be glad to meet with residents 
of the 15th District in my office in Cam- 
bridge any time that Congress is not in 
session. 





Foreign Aid Program in Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include a clipping from the 
July 20 issue of the New York Times re- 
garding the difficulties in Yugoslavia 
with respect to our foreign-aid program 
in that country. I believe that every 
Member of the House should be familiar 
with these events before they are called 
upon to vote on the conference report for 
mutual security for the fiscal year 1956. 

The article follows: 

Yucostavs Resist ARMS Am Revirw—Sar 

THeyY CompLty Wir Pacr, Bur UNTTEeD 

States Inspecrors Do Nor SHARE THaT VIEW 


(By Jack Raymond) 


BLeD, Yucos.iavia, July 16.—Yugoslav mili- 
tary authorities have turned back every re- 
cent effort by United States officials to in- 
crease their observation of the military aid 
program here. 

The military officials have made it clear 
they intend to provide no additional type of 
information or facilities to Brig. Gen. Peter 
C. Hains, chief of the resident military aid 
group, and his staff. 

The Yugoslavs believe they already are 
providing enough informaion and facilities 
under the terms of the bilateral military 
aid treaty, originally concluded in 1951. 
The treaty is automatically renewed as ad- 
ditional equipment is brought in. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
modern military equipment has. been 
granted to Yugoslavia. The specific amount 
has never been made public. The program 
has been based on the policy of keeping 
Yugoslavia strong so long as she showed 
readiness to oppose possible aggression from 
the east. 

JETS INCLUDED IN GRANTS 

Yugoslavia has received jets as well as 
propeller-driven planes, tanks, trucks, and 
jeeps, cannon and a variety of engineering 
equipment. 
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It is the responsibility of General Hains 
and his staff to inspect the use of this 
equipment. He is also required to deter- 
mine whether the Yugoslavs are prepared 
*o receive and make use of scheduled de- 
liveries. 

The bilateral treaty calls specifically for 
the United States to be granted the right 
to exercise continuous “inspection and 
review” of the use of military aid. 

The Yugoslavs’ opinion that the terms 
of the treaty are being fully carried out by 
them is not shared by competent United 
States officials, it was learned. 

These officials are said to be particularly 
sensitive to this problem at the moment 
because they were criticized indirectly during 
a debate in Congress on the foreign-aid bill. 
Some Congressman attacked the adminis- 
tration’s policy of granting aid to Yugo- 
slavia and added that United States repre- 
sentatives appeared not to be insistent 
enough in obtaining the information they re- 
quired. 

In a minority report to the House June 28, 
signed by four Republican Representatives, 
the situation in Yugoslavia was cited as an 
example of lack of Executive control over the 
administration’s program. The Represent- 
atives were LAWRENCE H. SMITH of Wisconsin, 
MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, of Illinois, E. Ross 
Aparr, of Indiana, and ALVIN M. BENTLEY, of 
Michigan. 

The Yugoslav Government was charged 
with not having been fully cooperative in 
carrying out the requirements of the Mutual 
Security Act that the United States be per- 
mitted continuous observation and review 
of the use made of equipment supplied by 
the United States. 

The report contained also a sharp distinc- 
tion between the United States and its allies 
and the Government of Yugoslavia, whose 
support in the event of a struggle was as- 
serted to be potentially only that of a neu- 
tral. The report charged that Yugoslavia 
Was evading the terms on which assistance 
had been given. 

ENVOYS LEARNED OF ATTITUDE 


Authoritative sources here revealed that at 
about the time of the recent meeting of Am- 
bassadors of Yugoslavia and the United 
States, Britain, and France, the Yugoslav 
attitude on military-aid facilities again was 
disclosed. 

The unchanging Yugoslav attitude was 
understood to have been made clear to United 
States officials after the most recent criti- 
cism had been voiced in Congress. 

According to certain United States officials 
here, the staff assigned to handle the United 
States aid program in Yugoslavia is too small. 
The Yugoslav officials have turned down past 
efforts to increase its size substantially, al- 
though it is now somewhat bigger than the 
etaff the Yugoslavs originally admitted. 

Reliable sources disclosed that specific in- 
formation requested by Americans in con- 
nection with the aid program frequently has 
been refused or the requests ignored. United 
States efforts to observe the use of equipment 
already delivered have been hampered by 
refusal of the Yugoslavs to supply what 
American Officers feel would be adequate 
background material. 


At the same time it is known that when 
the Yugoslavs have permitted the Americans 
to observe their ability to handle planes and 
tanks, the impressions of the work of Yugo- 
slav soldiers have been good. 

Yugoslavia’s attitude is said to reflect the 
experience she had with the Soviet Union 
before she broke with the Cominform in 
1948. The Soviet Union had many military 
advisers and observers in this country. The 
Yugoslavs afterward charged that the Rus- 
sian military personnel were engaged in 
spying and in attempting to subvert the 
regime. 
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With United States military aid, Yugo- 
slavia has been able to reequip her army, 
one of the biggest in Europe, with largely 
American materiel instead of Russian. This 
has been evident in military parades. 





It’s Time Teachers Got Higher Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the greatest source of our country’s pres- 
ent and future power is inexhaustible 
provided we properly develop it. I am 
speaking of the potential genius of our 
young people. Trained and nurtured as 
it should be, this powerful force will 
maintain America’s world leadership in- 
definitely. 

Having been a _ schoolteacher and 
principal myself, I am keenly aware of 
the need for intelligent and painstaking 
training of our young folk. Haphazard 
teaching in crowded schoolrooms by un- 
derpaid and harrassed teachers is the 
greatest mistake we could make. I hope 
to see the day when the teaching profes- 
sion will be elevated to the very high 
position it deserves, when teachers will 
be paid salaries they deserve. I am in 
thorough accord with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in declar- 
ing that $8,500 is a proper minimum 
salary for efficient and experienced 
teachers. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Daily News recently 
carried an excellent editorial on this 
subject. The piece was widely reprinted 
and I saw it in the Indianapolis News. 
It is as follows: 

The curse of a country which is both poor 
and ambitious is the necessity of choosing 
between convenience of consumers and crea- 
tion of capital. 

Soviet Russia has veered from one to the 
other. From Stalin’s insistence on amassing 
first the tools of mass production. Malen- 
kov swung to emphasis on long-postponed 
consumer satisfactions. With Khrushchev 
came the counter-counter-revolution. Now 
Soviet subjects toil to build up the sinews 
of heavy industry while taking new hitches 
in shrunken waistlines. 

In America we are spared the hard choice 
that faces the Russians—and, in truth, so 
many other peoples in a world of imperfect 
prosperity. We can’t have all the capital 
goods we need and all the consumer goods 
that fancy might dictate, but we can have 
& more than adequate supply of both. 

We can have good schools and well-paid 
teachers, for instance, without sacrifices of 
living comforts remotely comparable to those 
exacted of peoples less prosperous. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
just made a proposal that the average Amer- 
ican, at first blush, will consider fantastic. 
It is that $8,500 a year be accepted as a pro- 
per minimum salary for experienced and ef- 
ficient public school teachers. 

Is it fantastic? Teachers are the machine 
tools in the manufacture of a nation’s moral 
and intellectual capital goods. If America 
wants to be robust in citizenship and in 
leadership over the next half century, it 
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will do well to purchase the finest kind of 
processing for its human raw materia) 
Here’s a field in which sacrifice of . fe 
fringe luxuries of everyday life would rey 
fice to build the capital base that may * 
prerequisite to freedom’s survival in the fy 
ture. Even though there’s small chance of 
paying experienced teachers $8,500 tomor. 
row, or even day after tomorrow, it’s tim 
we took a new look at our values, 7 





Control of Natural Gas 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


(Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the press on yesterday that we were 
likely to be called upon to consider the 
bill to regulate gas in this session of Con- 
gress. Iam glad to have this good news, 
because I think it is very important that 
this piece of legislation be given consid- 
eration by the House, and I rise today 
to point out that some two weeks ago 
public acceptance as reported by the 
press of the Nation was 4 to 1 in favor 
of the passage of this bill. 


In the last 10 days it has gone up to 
where the press in the great cities are 
10 to 1 in favor of this legislation because 
they know that the passage of the legis- 
lation is a protection for and will be 
beneficial to the consumers. 


May I say also that the President's 
Cabinet level committee that studied the 
energies of our country, including oil and 
gas, for some 8 months last year and 
the early part of this year has strongly 
recommended that the present controls 
be taken off the production of gas at the 
wellhead. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S COMMITTEE 


Now, this committee had various task 
forces studying this problem for many 
months, and they strongly endorse the 
principle behind the Harris bill on the 
grounds of national defense. This s0- 
called Cabinet committee was headed up 
by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
committee retained the services of some 
of the most outstanding scientists, ecol- 
omists, and industrialists, and some of 
the ablest leaders in the gas and petro- 
leum field, to make this important study. 

On February 26 of this year, the Cab- 
inet committee issued a report, in pall, 
Stating: 

The Federal Government should not con- 
trol the production, gathering, processing, 
sale of natural gas prior to its entry into an 
interstate transmission line. 


Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me, 
and I believe you will agree with me, that 
when this comprehensive study Wa 
made under the direction of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, assisted by ta 
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forces selected for their experience and 
ability in these fields, that the recom- 
mendation of this Committee ought to 
be accepted by the Members of this Con- 
gress, aS & factual verdict, clear of any 
influence or prejudice, and should cause 
the Members of this House to feel, as 
the Cabinet-level Committee recom- 
mended, that in the interest of national 
defense and the building up of the in- 
dustrial strength of our country, we 
should take their advice, along with our 
own good judgment, and remove these 
controls that are stifling, and will con- 
tinue to stifle, the gas industry of the 
Nation. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION SAYS TAKE OFF 

CONTROLS 


We find that the Federal Power Com- 
mission does not want authority to con- 
trol the price of gas in the fields. 

In a letter dated March 21, 1955, 
erome Kuykendall, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, told Chair- 
man Priest, of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, why the 
Harris bill should be passed. I quote 
here some of its more important ex- 
cerpts: 

We support this proposed legislation be- 
cause we firmly believe that such legislation 
will, in the long run, result in the greatest 
good to the largest number of people of this 
country. 

We are firmly convinced, from every aspect 
of public interest, and particular that of 
national defense, that Congress should not 
single out natural gas as the only one amoung 
fuels over which an artificial ceiling 
should be placed. 


those 


The authorities I have just quoted 
should be enough to support the case 
for the Harris bill. Certainly, their 
statements—made after a long and se- 
rious study of the problem—should be 
sufficient to justify the passage of this 
legislation by an overwhelming vote by 
the Members of this body. 





Robert and Helen Coar: 20 Years of De- 


voted Service to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


; Mr.ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
0 jon my distinguished colleagues in 
extending my sincere congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coar on the occa- 
Sion of the 20th aniversary of the found- 
in of the Joint House and Senate TV 
radio facility, 

‘ The founding and the subsequent his- 
“ory of this important service have been 
uldsely associated with the lives, the ef- 
7 Ss, and the accomplishments of this 
temarkable couple. They pioneered in 
wee available to the Congress the 
ording facility which has become so 
vai the passage of time, and they 
Ged its development during the years 
that followed. 

: 2 rg Pioneering spirit and their rec- 
service are to be commended. I 
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am certain that I reflect the sentiments 
of many of my colleagues when I say 
that Mr. and Mrs. Coar’s cheerful, 
friendly helpfulness with regard to the 
many technical problems that arise in 
conjunction with the recording of re- 
ports, interviews, and so on, have been 
greatly appreciated. 

In congratulating them upon their 
long years of service to the Congress, I 
also want to extend to Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Coar my best wishes for the years 
that lie ahead. 





The Status of Forces Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several days representatives of the De- 
fense Department including the new 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, 
have been sitting in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the floor above us defend- 
ing the sellout of American rights that 
is known as the Status of Forces Treaty. 

Mr. Brucker and the entourage of 
aides that backstop him and endeavor 
to augment his limited knowledge of the 
subject have blithely disregarded the 
jeopardy in which our American service- 
men are placed by this treaty and have 
glibly denied the loss of constitutional 
rights, the unfair treatment and the 
neglect suffered by Americans abroad. 

It is obvious that they do not speak 
for the men of the Armed Forces who are 
acutely concerned about their situation. 

I am beginning to hear from these 
men, and they are expressing to me their 
interest and their gratitude that some 
of us here in the House of Representa- 
tives are trying to do something to re- 
store the constitutional safeguards that 
are their birthright. 

One sergeant, whose name must be 
withheld, writes to me from France as 
follows: 

Thank you for the resolution you are pro- 
posing to put all United States servicemen 
overseas under military law. I believe as 
you do that the Status of Forces Treaty vio- 
lates constitutional rights. I have fought in 
World War II and Korea to preserve the Con- 
stitution. 

A lot of men here in France are afraid to 
leave the camp area because some Commu- 
nist might pick a fight with them and they 
will have to go to the French jail for de- 
fending the very principles they came over to 
fight for in the first place. 


I believe that this young man has hit 
upon the situation that may be respon- 
sible for the difficulties of Airman Jose 
Montijo. Groups of young Frenchmen 
have made life difficult for American 
servicemen for years. They may include 
young Communists, young hoodlums, or 
just Frenchmen jealous of American suc- 
cess with French women, but I have 
heard many times of the taunts and at- 
tacks on ourmen. Airman Montijo ran 
into such a group, and when the scuffle 
was finished one Frenchman was dead. 
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From the many reports I have read, I 
think I have stated fairly what probably 
occurred in his case. 

Yet I wish to call attention to the fact 
that this young American has already 
been held for 3 months in a French 
prison under conditions usually imposed 
only upon convicted criminals. He is in 
solitary confinement. The bars of his 
cell window are covered so that only a 
thin ray of light may enter. His food 
is pushed in to him twice daily through 
a slotinadoor. And from other reports 
we are told that the daily diet consists 
of a quart of coffee and a pound of bread 
for breakfast, a stew sometimes contain- 
ing scraps of meat for the evening repast. 
In the case of another prisoner, we are 
told that gifts of American cigarettes 
are not permitted, but that they must 
be purchased at the prison canteen for 
55 cents per pack. We are told that 
Montijo is trying to earn money by paint- 
ing the eyes on lead soldiers for a prison 
concessionnaire, presumably so that he 
may purchase French tobacco and other 
articles. This American has not been 
convicted of any crime. The last Air 
Force report indicates that he has not 
even been charged formally. And it 
may be many more months before he is 
brought to trial. 

Think of it, my colleagues: and if this 
does not make your blood boil, then 
something has gone out of the American 
Spirit. Ido not think we should tolerate 
these conditions for 1 minute. I am 
ashamed of Government officials who 
attempt to excuse them. 





‘the Meaning of Our Flag Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a remarkable address by 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, retired, before the 
Star Spangled Banner Flag House Asso- 
ciation in Baltimore, Md., on June 12, 
1955. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Governor Mc- 
Keldin, Mayor D’Alesandro, President Swan- 
son, members of the Star Spangled Banner 
Flag House Association, and your guests, 
for the honor of being with you here today, 
to pay tribute to Old Glory, I am deeply 
grateful. 

This Star Spangled Banner Flag House 
stands on hallowed ground. It was at Bal- 
timore that the British General Ross, who had 
just burned our Capitol, met defeat and 
death. Had the British prevailed here at 
Baltimore, it would have been a telling blow 
against American liberty. 

It was 141 years ago, and within gunshot 
of this assembly today, that the rockets’ 
red glare inspired Francis Scott Key’s immor- 
tal Star Spangled Banner. 

Today this honor being paid to our Star 
Spangled Banner has especial significance, 
because there exists a nationwide, sinister 
tendency to play down, even to discredit, the 
pure patriotism for which our flag is the 
symbol. 
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This unfortunate trend is especially preva- 
lent in some of our colleges. As the result 
of personal inquiry, I have found that stu- 
dents in certain leading institutions are be- 
ing taught that patriotism is old-fashioned. 
They are being taught that it is proper to 
display the flag, upon occasion, but that to 
wave our flag is a sign of narrow nationalism 
which might react unfavorably upon some of 
our foreign friends. 

Such an inglorious attitude toward the 
Stars and Stripes is intended to relegate the 
high virtue of patriotism into disrepute. 
And for patriotism, some would have us sub- 
stitute internationalism. After such an at- 
titude is inculcated into a generation of 
college students, the next step is easy. 

Our mission then becomes not the salva- 
tion of America and our own souls, but rather 
our mission becomes one of saving the world, 
despite the fact that some of the world 
doesn’t want to be saved. This highly so- 
phisticated international undertaking, in 
turn, leads to the buying of friendship—Just 
as if friendship could be bought. And to 
insure success of the expansive undertaking, 
we find it necessary to clothe ourselves with 
the attributes of imperialism. But should 
our global undertaking falter, it must, we 
are told, be reinforced with more dollars, and 
even with the blood of our youth. 

But our flag, like our religious faith, 1s 
something to which all real Americans turn 
in time of trouble. Let me give an illustra- 
tion of what the flag means to soldiers. 

During the dark days of Bataan, when the 
surrender of MacArthur’s forces was immi- 
nent, a handful of spirited United States 
cavalrymen decided that they would not 
surrender. It would mean certain death if 
they were caught, but somehow they man- 
aged to escape into the great Zambales 
Mountain Range of Luzon, which parallels 
the China Sea. There they hid out for 3 long 
years. Loyal Filipinos, at the risk of torture 
and death, gave warning when the Japs came 
near. And what did these cavalrymen take 
with them into the Zambales Mountain fast- 
ness? It was the American flag—the colors 
of the defeated 26th Cavalry. 

On sunshiny days when the mountain 
passes were clear of the enemy, these 
American patriots unfurled their emblem 
of freedom into the breeze, and they lay 
there by the hour feasting on its glory. 

While Manila was being liberated, these 
lads made their way through the battlelines 
and proudly presented their honored flag 
to General MacArthur. Throughout the 
Japanese occupation, the colors of the 26th 
Cavalry had never been hauled down. 


I should like to hear some of our promis- 
cuous internationalists tell these hard-bitten 
cavalrymen not to wave the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Shortly after Japan’s surrender, your 
speaker of today, together with less than 
a dozen officers and a small color guard, 
stood at the American Embassy in Tokyo 
and General MacArthur, visibly moved, or- 
dered the Stars and Stripes raised over the 
Embassy. It was the end of a long and 
frustrating and heartbreaking and bloody 
trail. And as our beautiful flag unfurled 
in the blue over Tokyo, emotion shook every 
one of us to the marrow of his bones. 

I tell you our flag does have a meaning. 
And if it ever loses its meaning, it will not 
only be the end of freedom in America, it 
will be the end of freedom everywhere. 


THE RED THREAT 


Today America faces greater danger than 
ever before. The issues are joined. The 
Kremlin dictatorship over a population of 
800 million is committed to world domina- 
tion. The United States is the only power 
strong enough and willing to meet this chal- 
lenge. Neither side wants total war, but 
each will doubtless accept total war rather 
than yield to the other. 
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Make no mistake, the present olive branch 
now being offered by the Kremlin serves only 
Moscow. The death of Stalin has left the 
Soviet Union dictatorless—there will have 


to be some killing-off before the real dictator: 


can emerge. Moreover, the Kremlin faces 
internal unrest from its enslaved popula- 
tion. The Soviets need time—time to cen- 
tralize their power—time to consolidate their 
vast gains—time to fight their famine—time 
to gather their strength for their next on- 
slaught for world domination. 

The Communist cause is the most ungodly 
and brutal yet devised. And the tragic ele- 
ment in this conflict is that we, ourselves, 
in a measure are responsible for some of the 
danger we face. It was we who in 1933 rec- 
ognized Russia, when her Communist ex- 
periment was on the verge of collapse. It 
was our World War II European effort which 
enabled the Red army to move deep into 
Europe and remain there. It was we who 
insisted on unconditional surrender, thereby 
removing the straitjacket—Germany and 
Japan—which had long been holding Russia 
out of Europe and China. 

In all these and in similar subsequent 
events it would seem as if a sinister and 
invisible hand were controlling our destiny. 
Each step we took in the international field 
appeared innocent and inescapable, but the 
sum total undermined our strength while it 
strengthened the Soviet Union. Thus, many 
of our own faulty decisions have contributed 
to the Communist conspiracy, the most ruth- 
less and diabolical conspiracy for world 
domination in all history. 


OUR GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING 


In our struggle to meet this Communist 
threat—which is real, immediate, and ines- 
capable—we have diffused our military 
strength on a global scale. American boys, 
in uniform, are now serving in 63 foreign 
lands defending no less than 950 military 
bases. 

This stationing of Americans in uniform 
all over the globe has given rise to a most 
critical issue. Since the framers of our Con- 
stitution did not shape it to provide for 
our present global undertakings, the Con- 
stitution itself is being circumvented, even 
superseded by treaties, which, if properly 
made, become the supreme law of the land. 


STATUS OF FORCES 


It is well known that the GI's stationed 
in foreign lands are usually considered as 
our best American Ambassadors. Neverthe- 
less, all self-respecting peoples naturally re- 
sent foreign troops stationed within their 
country. To make this situation more tol- 
erable to our allies, our Government has 
made a concession known as the Status of 
Forces Treaty. 

This agreement denies the full protection 
of the United States Constitution to service- 
men and women stationed overseas. If an 
American member of a United States military 
unit commits a criminal or civil offense 
while serving abroad, he is subject to trial 


and punishment under foreign law. This 
may well deny him the protection of our 
Constitution, its Bill of Rights, writ of 


habeas corpus, and trial by jury. 

Now it is a long-established principle of 
international law that when one nation in- 
vites the military forces of another nation to 
help defend it, the inviting nation waives 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over the visit- 
ing foreigners. Moreover, this principle is 
much older than international law. It goes 
back to the Bible. 

It will be recalled that in the acts of the 
Aposties, “Certain of the Jews banded to- 
gether and bound themselves under a curse 
saying that they would neither eat nor 
drink till they had killed Paul.” But Paul, 
the Apostle, was a Roman citizen and he ap- 
pealed unto Caesar for protection. 

Palestine at that time was under Roman 
rule and the Roman Officials there recog- 
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nized Paul's right and took the stanqg tha 
“It is not the manner of the Romans to i 
liver any man to die.” And Paul, the Apo, 
was not turned over to those who had s 
to kill him. For he was a Roman, under th 
jurisdiction and protection of the Seheee 
And the Romans assumed their responsipjji+, 
to their citizens and saved Paul from death 

It is my understanding that more than g 
hundred American GI's have, under the 
Status of Forces Treaty, been tried anq on. 
tenced for civil or criminal offenses in tor. 
eign courts. There they were jailed by the 
foreign government. 

The great State of Maryland has one of 
her sons now imprisoned in France For 
stealing a taxicab and beating the driver 
Pvt. Richard Thomas Keefe was sentenced 
by a French judge to 5 years of Solitary con. 
finement at hard labor. 

A patriotic organization known as the Dp. 
fenders of the American Constitution has 
carried this case all the way to our Supreme 
Court. The Defenders took the stand that 
Private Keefe should be returned to the 
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But our United States courts—including the 
Supreme Court—refused to hear the case of 
Maryland's Private Keefe. 

On June 7, only 5 days ago, the Arizona 
Republic of Phoenix headlined: “Yank May 
Face Guillotine.” . 

It seems that an American airman named 
Montijo, stationed in France, fatally stabbed 
a 19-year-old French lad in a brawl over a 
French girl. The Phoenix paper explains 
that under the Status of Forces Treaty, 

fontijo will be tried under French law and 
“is entitled to an American legal observer, 
who cannot take any part in the trial.” 

“Depending on the official charge, the news 
dispatch continues, “Montijo could face the 
guillotine if found guilty.” 

Now no one would argue that the above- 
mentioned servicemen were not guilty, nor 
is it argued that they should not be pun- 
ished. They should be tried and—if guilty 
punished, but they should be tried under the 
protection which their own Constitution 
offers them. 

In view of the Status of Forces Treaty, can 


it be argued that our flag—the symbol of 
American liberty—follows our troops? Can 
it be argued that under the Status of Forces 
Treaty our servicemen—who are ordered 


} 


overseas—enjoy the full protection hereto 
fore guaranteed by Old Glory? 


There are hundreds of American service: g 


men held illegally by the Communist Chi- 
nese. Has Old Glory been permitted to 10- 
low them? What will be the inevitable re- 
sult of such abandonment? 


Long ago, Robert Ingersoll, speaking % 
Indianapolis, September 21, 1876, gave us te 
answer: “I want to know if the government 

1 


that took you from your fireside and mace 
you fight for it, I want to know if it is nol 
bound to fight for you. The flag that wil] not 
protect its protectors is a dirty rag tnat cole 
taminates the air in which it ¥ 
government that will not defend its ace! 
ers is a disgrace to the nations t W 

The irony of the Status of I es Tre 
obvious. Here in the United States, thet 
stitution extends protection to 1 -ame 
ment Communists. But under ths 
Forces Treaty, full protection 
Constitution is denied to serv! 1 Wi 
have been ordered to duty ove! 
own Government. 

Since today some 55 percent 
Forces are serving overseas, 1s 1t 
that conscription is necessa! 
wonder that morale in the M 
lishment is not what it should b 


CONTAINMENT 


Our determination to oppose the Com 
munist dream of world dominat 
am sure we all endorse—led u 
policy of containment against % 
Mr. George Kennan, forme! 
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the Depart 
credited wil 


it concept. 
Meriefly it provides that we shall meet Com- 


nist aggression, when and where it may 
ans with an equal counterforce. Such a 
ele really means that the NATO 
os come 350 million strong, are being 
on physically to contain the Com- 
of some 800 million 


ment of State Planning Staff, is 
th having originated the contain- 


peoples, 
called up' ; 
population 


unist 

* nie. On the basis of manpower resources 
ca this containment policy has led us 
ey an insuperable military undertaking. 


‘This concept of physical containment is 
being implemented in Europe, where our 
sround and air forces are tremendously out- 
numbered It was tried out in Korea, where 
tne United States—for the first time in our 
hi failed to win its war. 

ent, the sinister threat of Com- 
aggression dominates the foreign 
d the military planning of the 
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All Asia is restless and threatened. In the 
Middle East—where lie more than half the 
known oil reserves of the world—there are 
no troops to prevent Red Army seizure of 
this priceless treasure. 

North Africa is in open revolt against 
French colonial forces. Europe is an armed 
camp 


All American youth is being conscripted. 
And the Congress is being pressured to put 
ery lad on a 10-year leash—held subject 
the Government. 
pe and pray that the imminent 
wer Conference at the summit will 
ite world tension. But will it? Ex- 
ites that we can expect little 
with Communist gang- 
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BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Possibly the world has never been more 





turbulent than it is today. Our commit- 
ments by treaty and by moral obligation 
are g 

We, 6 percent of the world’s population, 
have vir underwritten the security of 


the free world. How long can we continue 
1 and at the same time main- 
ty which has characterized our 
way of life? 
tual security pacts into which we 
1 already impinge upon our sov- 
>is a movement—on highest 
levels—to take us into Atlan- 
The only block to this and also 
rid government is our Constitution. 
are busy telling us that the 
rica can avoid destruction by 
' is to create a world state author- 
law and deny national pow- 
ers—including the United States—the means 
rhe corollary is—unmentioned 


this livat ? 









ol e by the One worlders—that under 
the guise of keeping the peace, the United 
ot tripped of sovereignty, would be 


Can we entrieft 


a world state with Amer- 
nd American liberty? 
nder therefore, that our citi- 
millions are demanding the 
enament as a safeguard? It is 
pe that this demand will con- 
m confident that it will—until 
tutional safeguards are estab- 
yield our sovereignty, it will 
id of our liberty. 


TION 


TO RED THREAT 

,, ‘he task of meeting the Red threat 
iol insuperable, because communism 

: 5 » “oOntains the seeds for its own destruc- 

aps nist powers are strongest on 
» they are most vulnerable deep 

‘se borders. Despite this fact, we 
hallenge Red strength and avoid 
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The solution to the Red menace does not 
lie in our military intervention. The solu- 
tion lies within the Soviet Union itself. The 
Kremlin’s great weakness is her tremen- 
dously dissatisfied population. Fifteen mil- 
lion of the Soviet people are in slave labor 
camps being worked and starved to death. 
This means that almost every family in the 
Soviet Union has a relative or member in 
a slave labor camp. The Soviet peoples are 
living under their own military occupation. 
They don’t like it. 

Moreover, famine stalks the land. The 
Communists can’t even feed their people. 

The solution to the Communist threat is 
therefore obvious. Why not create over- 
whelming American air supremacy as a war 
deterrent, or instrument of massive retalia- 
tion, should war be forced upon us. With 
this deterrent in being and ready to strike, 
we should then withdraw American diplo- 
matic recognition. This would give the 
greatest possible encouragement to the en- 
slaved Soviet peoples. It would close the 
Soviet Embassy and other agencies in the 
United States from which most Communist 
activities in our country are financed. It 
would deal a mortal blow to most subversive 
programs in the United States. 

At the same time we should assist the 
anti-Communist underground in a _ vast 
educational program to convince the Soviet 
people that we want peace—not war—and 
that we will never again recognize the Krem- 
lin dictatorship. 

The recent cracks in the Kremlin’s MVD, 
the desertion of key MVD agents in Japan, 
Australia, and Europe, together with reliable 
reports from inside the Soviet Union, dis- 
close that since Stalin’s death, the Kremlin 
grip on the Soviet people is not too firm. 

Let us therefore avoid optimism over the 
Olive branch now being extended by the 
Kremlin. Rather let us take immediate 
steps to confine the Kremlin’s attention to 
its own internal turbulence. With over- 
whelming air power—if we will only build 
it—we can deter war. Meanwhile, there is 
real hope that during the time thus gained, 
the Soviet people and Red army itself will 
eventually overthrow the dictatorship of the 
Kremlin. 

AMERICAN YOUTH HERITAGE 


And now, as America is plagued and tor- 
mented and bedeviled with trouble, what of 
our great heritage can we pass on to our 
youth? 

First of all, we Americans must regain 
control of our own destiny. We must de- 
mand that every candidate for office pub- 
licly declare where he stands on the Status 
of Forces Treaty—on the preservation of our 
sovereignty—on the principle that the flag 
must follow our troops. 

If we continue to subject our Constitu- 
tion and our law and our Armed Forces to 
the will of foreign peoples, then our youth 
will have no heritage of freedom. They 
will soon be victims of enslavement. It is 
imperative that we take our own destiny 
in our own hands, that we unshackle our- 
selves from foreign domination and proceed 
immediately to do precisely what is best for 
America. 

This is not a selfish stand. We are the 
only great roadblock in the Kremlin’s march 
to world domination. When liberty dies in 
America, the curtain will ring down every- 
where on man's vast hope for freedom. 

May this then be our prayer on Flag Day, 


1955, at the Star-Spangled Banner Flag 
House in Baltimore: That we create over- 
whelming airpower, without conscription; 


that we exploit the Kremlin’s weakness and 
avoid its strength; that our youth be free 
to seek its own destiny here in America; that 
the Stars and Stripes fly over an independent, 
sovereign United States forever, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
dear leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter 
and memorandum from the Legislative 
Reference Service relative to the great 
seal of Massachusetts: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGREsS, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: This is in reply to 
your letter requesting certain information 
on the seal of Massachusetts. A friend of 
yours is interested in knowing why the seal 
uses “Reipublicae” rather than just “Re- 
publicae.” 

The Massachusetts seal was established by 
an act of the general court, in 1885: “The 
great seal of the Commonwealth shall be 
circular in form, and shall bear upon its face 
a representation of the arms of the Common- 
wealth, with an inscription round about such 
representation, consisting of the words ‘Sigil- 
lum Reipublicae Massachusettensis.’” [The 
Seal of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. | 

The Latin expression for state, or common- 
wealth, was res publica, also written as one 
word, respublica [literally, the public af- 
fair]. But whether written as 2 words or 
1 word, it was subject to declension like 
other Latin terms. For example, office of 
state—munus reipublicae (possessive case); 
to oppose the state—oppugnare rem publi- 
cam (objective case). So in writing “The 
Seal of the Commonwealth,” the term res 
publica, or respublica, would be put in the 
genitive, or possessive, case—i. e., rei publi- 
cae, or reipublicae. The Massachusetts au- 
thorities chose the one-word form, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 





THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 
THE GREAT SEAL OF MASSACHUSETTS 

The following entries are from the printed 
House Journal, page 47, Saturday, August 5, 
1775: 

“James Prescot, Esq; brought down the 
Report of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider what was necessary to be done, relative 
to a Colony Seal, with the following Vote of 
Council thereon, viz. ‘In Council, August 5, 
1775, Read and Accepted with this Amend- 
ment, viz. Instead of an Indian holding a 
Tomahawk and Cap of Liberty, there be an 
English American, holding a Sword in the 
Right Hand, and Magna Charta in the Left 
Hand, with the words “Magna Charta,” im- 
printed on it.’ 

“Sent down for Concurrence.” 

Page 51: “Eldad Taylor, Esq; brought down 
from the honorable Board the following 
Order, viz. 

“In Council August 7, 1775. 

“Ordered, That Mr. Greenleaf, with such 
as the honorable House shall join, be a Com- 
mittee to direct the making a Colony Seal 
agreeable to the Form prescribed by this 
Court on Saturday last. 

“Sent down for Concurrence, 
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“Read and Concurr’d; and Deacon Plymp- 
ton, and Mr. Mills, are joined to the Com- 
mittee of the honorable Board.” 

From an examination of the foregoing 
facts, which comprise all the record, it seems 
evident that though no copy remains of the 
Gesign recommended by the committee, it 
was that of “an Indian holding a Tomahawk 
and Cap of Liberty, and that the motto was 
‘Petit sub libertate quietem.” ‘The Council 
substituted the English-American, and the 
House invigorated the motto till it read 
“Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.” 
Of the origin of this motto it may be briefly 
said that it was written about A. D. 1659, by 
Algernon Sidney, the famous English patriot, 
in the album of the University of Stockholm. 
The complete phrase is: 

“Manus hoec inimica tyrannis. 
placidam sub libertate quietem.” 

This seal was probably engraved by Paul 
Revere, who certainly executed the copper 
plates for the State bills of credit issued in 
1775, which bore the same coat-of-arms. 
Mr. A. C. Goodell states, in his edition of the 
Province Laws, volume 506: “The former 
great seal of the province remained in the 
council chamber, at Boston, whence, to- 
gether with all the other public seals, it 
was secretly purloined, some time between 
the 9th of September and the 4th of Octo- 
ber 1775. The loss of these insignia was 
considered so serious by the governor that 
he immediately communicated the fact to 
Secretary Dartmouth, but before they could 
be replaced, the progress of the Revolution 
had rendered them useless.” 

For 5 years the foregoing seal was in use, 
but when Massachusetts became a State, one 
of the first acts of the legislature was the es- 
tablishment of a new seal. 

Here again we find a certain lack of pre- 
cision and almost a contradiction on the rec- 
ord. 

The original paper preserved in the ar- 
chives is as follows (Arch. Vol. 230, p. 64. 
Revolution Resolves): 

“In the House of Representatives Nov. 4: 
1780 

“Ordered that Col. Dawes & Col. Baldwin 
with such as the Hon. Senate shall join be a 
Committee to consider & determine upon a 
Seal for this Commonwealth. 

“Sent up for Concurrence Caleb Davis 
Speaker 

“In Senate Nov. 4th 1780 

“Read & Concurred & Israel Nickols Esqr 
is join’d 


Ense petit 


“JER. POWELL, Pres. 

“the Committee of Both Houses to whom 
was Commited the Determination upon a 
Seal for this Commonwealth beg leave to 
report that the same be refeared to the Gov- 
ernor and Council which is submitted 

“Israel Nichols p* order 

“In Senate Nov. 1lth 1780 

“Read & accepted 

“Sent down for concurrence 

“Jer Powell Pres. 

“In the House of Representatives Nov. 10: 
1780 

“Read & Concurred. Caleb Davis Speaker 

“Approv’d John Hancock” 

But On the Senate Journal, pages 41, 42, 
will be found the following entry. 

“Nov.10. Report of the Committee of both 
Houses for devising a Common seal for the 
Commonwealth, not accepted, and ordered 
that Mr. Sumner, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tur- 


ner be a committee to consider the same 
and report. 
“Nov. 11. Report of the Committee to 


whom was referred the consideration of a 
Seal for this Commonwealth, referring same 
to the Governor & Council. Read & accepted. 
Sent down for concurrence. Came up ton- 
curred.” 

As no other report is on record, it is im- 
possible to make these entries agree. Wecan 
surmise however that the Senate at first pre- 
ferred to take part in designing the seal, and 
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that it rejected the report of the joint com- 
mittee, on November 10, sending the subject 
to special committee of three Senators. 
Probably that special committee found good 
reasons for adopting the former report, and 
s0 made only a verbal report, not entered on 
the record, and the Senate quietly receded 
from its action and concurred with the 
House. 

The next evidence of action will be found 
in the following citation from the council 
records, under date of Wednesday, December 
13, 1780 (vol. 26, p. 49): 

“Ordered That Nathan Cushing Esqr. be a 
Committee to prepare a Seal for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts who reported a 
Device for a Seal for said Commonwealth as 
follows viz. Sapphire, an Indian dressed in 
his Shirt; Moggosins, belted proper, in his 
right Hand a Bow Topaz, in his left an 
Arrow, its point towards the Base; of the sec- 
ond, on the Dexter side of the Indian's head, 
a Star; Pearl, for one of the United States of 
America. 

“CREST. On a Wreath a Dexter Arm 
cloathed and ruffled proper, grasping a Broad 
Sword, the Pummel and Hilt Topaz with this 
Motto: ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SUB LIBER- 
TATE QUIETEM—And around the Seal— 
SIGILLUM REIPUBLICAE MASSACHUSET- 
TENSIS. 

“Advised that the said Report be Accepted 
as the Arms of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts.” 

It seems certain from an inspection of the 
record that the punctuation has been 
changed since the entry was made. 

It is believed that no action was subse- 
quently taken by the legislature. Probably 
the members thought that the acceptance 
of the report referring the matter to the 
governor and council was sufficient, without 
the additional enactment of a law confer- 
ring on them the power to define and estab- 
lish the seal. Had they so enacted the case 
would be similar to that of Louisiana, where 
it is prescribed that the seal shall be such 
as the governor shall direct. 

It would seem, however, foliowing the 
usual course of our later legislation, that a 
positive enactment should be made, to be- 
come a part of our public statutes, in order 
that every person should easily know what 
the proper form of the State coat of arms 
and State seal is. 

Owing to the lack of such precise infor- 
mation easily attainable, there has been a 
ludicrous amount of variation from the 
standard. The original order of the council 
is a little vague, and the result is that the 
Indian is sometimes figured as of gold, and 
sometimes as proper, i. e., in natural colors. 
Some have evidently concluded that the 
words “‘belted proper” were separated so that 
the “proper” referred to all the preceding 
part. This, however, is not probable, and 
the word was intended to be used for “prop- 
erly,” i. e., belted properly. The blazon or 
description is not very clear, but the best 
practice apparently has been to depict the 
Indian, his garments, and his bow and arrow, 
all in gold. The minor details have been 
varied and the Indian is sometimes repre- 
sented with moccasins and at other times 
with boots—his hunting shirt is sometimes 
close fitting, and again loose or with a flowing 
mantle. Especially the mistake is very com- 
mon of representing the Indian as standing 
on a mound for which the original descrip- 
tion gives no ground. 

The following examples, taken from such 
cuts as were found in the hands of the State 
printers, show some of these errors. It 
should be said, however, that the seal used 
by the secretary of state is almost faultless, 
erring only in not showing the color of the 
Indian to be gold. 

In one of these smaller cuts the arrow is 
held horizontally instead of having the 
point toward the base, and the crest has an 
arm in armor, instead of being “cloathed 
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and ruffied.” The well-known Massachy 
setts cent of 1788 has on its reverse the “a 
dian dressed in a close shirt, belteq es 
moccasins on the feet and evidently with 
bare legs. "i 

If the Indian were depicted in natura] 
colors, as one reading of the counci] oie 
would allow, such a bearing would be ¢ 7 


con- 
trary to the rules of heraldy, being color upon 
color. Of course a sovereign or State ton 


prescribe any coat he or it may choose, byt 
it is not at all probable that our council 5 
intended. The lions of England are gold 
on a red field; our Indian should be, and 
undoubtedly was meant to be, gold on ; 
blue field. Above all, he should be depicted 
in the simple and graceful hunting shirt and 
not disfigured with the addition of a clog, 
blanket, or other impediment. : 

(Source: Documents. Printed by order of 
the House of Representatives of the Com. 
monwealth of Massachusetts during tt 
sion of the General Court, 1885, 
pp. 11-16.) 
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Point 4 Lessons “We Learned the Hard 
Way” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Harlan 
Cleveland: 


POINT 4 LESSONS: “We LEARNED THE 
HARD Way” 


(By Harlan Cleveland) 


To the American visitor, the Middle East 
is full of vivid impressions—the ancient 
dust and struggling young trees, the squ 
pillars of old and the square houses of to- 
day, the trouble on the frontiers and the 
rumble of unaccustomed food in his own 
stomach. 

But to this visitor, the most 
pression is the fourth point of a speech 
made 6, years ago in Washington. Nobody 
remembers what the other three points were. 
But point 4, the American promise to help 
the underdeveloped areas with technical ad- 
vice and investment, is now a symbol that 
not only carries hope but describes solid 
work in process. 

Those of us who were active in 
days of point 4 often wondered whether te 
reality could ever live up to the nobility of 
the idea. For when we Americal et forta 
on the untrod path of largesse oblige, we 
certainly had some queer ideas as to what lt 
was all about. If Americans were not & 
people who learn fast from their own mis 
takes, point 4 would not now be the 
ored symbol it has become. 





vivid im- 


the early 


ADVICE WITHOUT AID 
First we thought it would be enoug! 

give advice. Dr. Henry G. Bennett, the sab 
of the earlier point 4 program, W& 
sinner in this: He went up to Congress a! 
said, in effect, “I can get it for you whol 
sale. But sending out a technical 
without the money and material 
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advice into effect was often a remedy Worst 
than the disease. 

cian 

When a team of doctors in one — 

tha 


country told the Minister of Health ti 
the way to get rid of malaria was to kill He 
anopheles mosquito, the Minister ASBe™ 
“And so—where is the DDT?” 
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“Oh, we're not supposed to give you any- 
thing but advice,” the team leader replied. 
ta another country an agricultural expert 
showed what could be done with a little con- 
centrated fertilizer, and went away leaving 
nothing but a fat report behind him. The 
sovernment Officials were naturally upset. 
F “you talk about @ ‘revolution of rising ex- 
pectations’,” one of them said, quoting at 
me & favored phrase. “Why do you increase 
only our expectations and do nothing to 
help us increase our crop yield? 
Nowadays, the technical advisers are mixed 
‘with economic aid. 
Another early error was to think of 
as basically a technical and economic 
Economic development is a good 
in itself—that was the burden of Presi- 
an's fourth point in January 1949. 

STRANGE TALES 

go the doctors and the farm experts went 
out into the unknown, and came back to 
Washington bearing strange tales. This Just 
wasn't a technical problem, they explained 
in their plaintive memoranda. The first 
Asia was not how to select better 
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point 4 
effort 
thing 
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problem in 

rice seed, it was how to get the farmer a 
fairer share of what he was already pro- 
ducing 


There is a well-known story in America— 
probably duplicated in some form, in the 
folklore of many another land—about the 
farmer who is advised to learn some new sci- 
entific way of farming. 
need your advice,” the farmer says, 





‘Idont 
“I ain't farming now half as good as I know 
how.” 

In country after country in Asia, Amer- 


{ean experts came across farmers who weren't 
farming as well as they knew how—because 
alandlord or an oppressive government was 
taking two-thirds of what they produced in 
rent and taxes. 

In every nation of the early point 4 pro- 
gram, the story was the same: The tech- 
nical men found themselves in the position 
of a plumber who is hired to fix the plumb- 
ing and then finds there is no house yet. 
So he turns to and helps build the house. 

The point 4 doctors learned that their 
n job was not to cure people, but to leave 
them a public health service that 


t 





didn't depend on the presence of American 
doctors. The agricultural men learned that 
an ag tural college and farm extension 
service was the ideal endproduct of their 
work 


BUILDING INSTITUTIONS 


irned the hard way, that point 4’s 
job was neither technical advice nor 
n of supplies which other coun- 
ildn't afford to buy from us. Our 
was to help build institutions to 
fncourage the reforms, to create the admin- 





istra and political machinery which 
would enable a people and its government to 
: se the widening gap between the expecta- 
“ons of progress and the reality of squalor. 
oe ms rand illusion of earlier times was 
a hat the main American con- 
,. oh In an aid program was measured 
by the goods and services that could be 
bought for dollars, 
ee ern Italy today, counterpart funds 
= ae used (together with an interna- 
Rectr oan) to create an economic 
“se land reform, better farming, 
eee 7 houses—that is in many 
tie deme an to the work now going on 
Aviv fen tT yside of Israel. Driving to Tel 
oe ‘om ver usalem a few days ago, I looked 
raed ae thought I was in one of the 
=, ye:oped sections of Apulia or Lucacia, 
re Americans learned, I hope, another 
Pract, cae we are in the world for keeps. 
Congress ‘si; Pe a program passed by our 
been called. “en a Second World War has 
terim ” op mergency, ‘stopgap,” “in- 
Mar " something of the kind. Even the 


Nall Pla, 5 . . 
“Plan had a time limit of 4 years, 
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We persist in the illusion that after some 
short period further, we can retire into iso- 
lation again. 

We cannot, of course. With our 7 percent 
of the world’s population, we produce over 
40 percent of the world’s goods. This fact 
alone will ensure our involvement in every- 
body’s affairs for decades to come. Point 
4, which has no legal time limit, is the first 
American aid program to recognize that 
America has joined the world for good. 

As we get used to this fact, there is one 
lesson about our aid program that stands 
out from all the rest. It is this: We should 
look for results, not for gratitude. 





Payments to Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21,1955 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I must express my opposition to the 
provision of the highway bill which 
authorizes the States to give the utilities 
alomst $1 billion during the next 13 years 
out of funds sorely needed for highway 
construction. 

If this provision becomes law for the 
13-year period, it naturally will be re- 
enacted, and payments to the utilities 
will thus become a permanent charge 
upon the highway users for service ren- 
dered not for them, but for others. 

While the bill provides for permissive 
instead of mandatory action, the end 
result will be exactly the same. If it 
becomes law, one or more States will be 
pressured into making these payments. 
Finally, most or all of them will do so, 
not out of a sense of right and justice— 
because they are convinced it is neither 
just nor right—but out of a sense of giv- 
ing the industries of their own States 
equal treatment to that accorded by 
other States. 


The States have expressed their un- 
yielding opposition to this legislation. 
George T. McCoy, of California, presi- 
dent, American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and many other high- 
way Officials making the long journey to 
Washington 2 months ago, testified that: 

The obvious necessity of paying for utility 
relocation costs out of highway funds is ap- 
parent if we ask ourselves this question: Why 
should utility relocation costs be passed on 
to the motorist instead of to the consumers 
of utility facilities, in view of the fact that 
the consumers have received the benefit of 
free rights-of-way purchased at public ex- 
pense? 

The utilities are attempting to repudiate 
their contractual obligation to States, cities, 
and counties through Federal legislation. 


Deeply alarmed at the possibilities of 
reimbursement legislation, the State offi- 
cials again asked to be heard by the com- 
mittee only last week. Frank D. Mer- 
rill, their first vice president, testified 
that— 

We wish to say here today for the record 
that we approve of your action as to provid- 
ing a construction program and for financing 
it. We want a Highway Act of 1955 this ses- 
sion and we will appreciate anything you 
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can do to assure action. We do, however, 
strongly object to the utility reimbursement 
feature. 


The American Automobile Association, 
in a recent statement, said: 

The utilities are making an unconscion- 
able raid to grab money sorely needed to 
meet critical highway deficiencies. 


Just what are the facts and circum- 
stances bearing on this whole question? 

Telephone, telegraph, and gas utilities 
are more than 99 percent privately 
owned. Electric utilities are between 
80 percent and 90 percent of private 
ownership. The REA has 3 percent of 
electric utility lines but less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of telephone utility 
lines. However, the great majority of 
REA lines are either on unpaved roads 
or on farm-to-market roads which will 
not become major highways requiring 
extensive enlargement for generations, 
if ever. 

A. T. & T. Co.—Bell System—owns 90 
percent of all telephone lines. Its most 
recent yearly report, after reciting an 
unbroken record of substantial yearly 
dividends for many decades, noted addi- 
tional retained earnings of more than 
$700 million. The class A and B electric 
utilities alone report retained earning of 
more than $2,200,000,000. The common 
stock of Western Union, a telegraph util- 
ity monopoly owning all telegraph lines, 
has increased in value more than 800 
percent within the last 3 years. 

The utilities are prosperous. Moody’s 
Manual of Investments shows that they 
will make considerably more than $25 
billion net profit for their owners during 
the 13-year period of this provision. 
Their net relocation costs will be only 
48 percent of any amount paid since 52 
percent of it would otherwise be paid as 
taxes. The net cost in any case will be 
an insignificant percentage of the utili- 
ties’ absolute net profits of $25 billion. 


The primary use of highways and 
streets is for the traveling public and all 
other use is subordinate thereto. Most 
utilities secured the use of highway 
rights-of-way through written agree- 
ments to readjust or relocate their fa- 
cilities when necessary to permit high- 
way improvement. Others occupy them 
by oral permission but the legal effect is 
the same. Not one court of last resort 
in American legal history has ever held 
otherwise. 

The laws giving the utilities these 
rights were enacted at the specific re- 
quest of the utilities. They have saved, 
and are saving, great sums of money as 
a result. Rights-of-way have been 
maintained for them at expense and in- 
convenience to the highway users and 
without expense to them. The new 
rights-of-way required for the interstate 
system will cost the highway user billions 
of dollars. The utilities will not pay one 
cent of it but they expect to occupy it, 
free of any charge. They also expect 
it to be maintained for them, free of 
any charge. The spokesmen of the utili- 
ties now demand that the highway users 
not only buy new rights-of-way for them 
and maintain it for them forever, but 
that they also move the utility facilities 
onto the new location and pay the re- 
moval bill—all without legal sanction 
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and, in most cases, in direct contraven- 
tion of solemn contracts which the utili- 
ties asked the States to make with them 
by which they secured the valuable right 
to enter upon the highways in the first 
instance. This would completely and 
permanently change the historic and 
legal relationship between the parties. 
It would make the States completely 
subordinate to the utilities instead of 
the reverse, as it is at present under the 
States’ police power. 

Actually, good reasons might be ad- 
vanced why utilities should not be al- 
lowed on highway rights-of-way at all 
in areas where they can acquire their 
own rightsof-way. ‘These utility facili- 
ties are becoming extensive and a con- 
tinuing greater expense and inconven- 
ience to highway users. As our coun- 
try’s population increases, this condition 
will become worse. A time will come 
when it will be highly undesirable for 
rights-of-way to literally contain a net- 
work of utility pipes, wires, and poles. 
In addition, the many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested today in auto- 
mobile radios are being lost because of 
the maze of utility powerlines on the 
highways which destroy their reception. 

It is obvious that if a utility reim- 
bursement provision is to be a part of any 
highway law, any attempted justifica- 
tion of it must be on moral grounds, since 
it has no sanction in present law and is 
in direct violation of numberless exist- 
ing contracts entered into with the util- 
ities at their express request. If we are 
to entertain moral grounds in this mat- 
ter, what about the tens of thousands 
of cafes, groceries, filling stations, mo- 
tels, and other business establishments 
on the interstate system whose owners 
will lose their life savings because the 
highway will relocate at a distance that 
render their businesses valueless. These 
citizens were not allowed to use high- 
way rights-of-way for their business, as 
were the utilities. They bought their 
own. They asked for and got no special 
favors such as the utilities received. 
Since most of them are humble citizens, 
they will not have a host of high-powered 
lobbyists to press their cases, as will the 
utilities. Also unlike the utilities, who 
will continue in a prosperous, guaran- 
teed business, most of them will find it 
too late in life to reestablish themselves. 
They will simply be told that they are 
unfortunate, that they have a tough 
break. But the utilities seemingly are to 
have their own expenses paid for them 
regardless of law, regardless of solemn, 
valid, existing contracts that they would 
pay removal costs, and regardless of 
violence to State sovereignty and the 
States constitutional police power in the 
matter of highway rights-of-way. 

Who is asking for this provision? 
the States request it? Does even one 
State approve of it? Not one State rep- 
resentative was heard in support of it. 
Without exception they implored us to 
Gefeat it. In fact, utility interests alone 
had the temerity to appear in its behalf. 
Its passage would not indicate too high a 
regard for the wishes and constitutional 
rights of the States. When the point is 
reached that solemn, written contracts, 
made under their police power, are dis- 


Do 
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regarded—and at a time when the 
States are begging that these legal con- 
tracts be respected—it would appear that 
States rights and State sovereignty are 
no longer terms having valid meaning. 
It is made worse because the permissive 
language would make the States the 
seeming authors of their own undoing. 

If we are not to respect the States’ 
wishes and constitutional rights, but 
must legislate on this subject at all, it 
would seem more courageous to pass it 
as a mandatory provision, representing 
the full demand of the utilities. After 
these opposition pleas by the states, they 
certainly are not entitled to have the 
utility lobby thrown back at them under 
circumstances designed to make them 
yield to what they believe is an outright 
injustice. 

If there are a few small utilities for 
which removal costs might be burden- 
some—and there will be only a few—the 
States can help them and they need no 
permissive legislation by Congress to 
help them and they need no permissive 
legislation by Congress todoso. In fact, 
the States have helped in some cases in 
the past and the Bureau of Public Roads 
has matched the States’ payments. But, 
are we to do that which will give more 
than 90 percent of almost $1 billion to 
a few giant, prosperous corporations 
which do not need it as greatly as do 
either our taxpayers or our highways? 

I express my belief that there should 
be no utility provision in this bill and 
my hope that the House, out of a sense 
of fairness and justice to our taxpayers, 
to the condition of our budget, and to 
the needs of our highways, will reject 
it. 





Administration and Distribution of 
Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call attention to the 
letter from the Stuyvesant Democratic 
Civic Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
the President concerning the adminis- 
tration and distribution of the Salk vac- 
cine: 

STUYVESANT DEMOCRATIC 
Civic ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 13, 1955. 
Hon. DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Enclosed 
please find petitions signed by over 1800 resi- 
dents of the Crown Heights community in 
Brooklyn. These petitions were circulated by 
a committee of this association for a period 
of less than 3 weeks. We respectfully bring 
to your attention the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed, convinced that it represents the 
overwhelming opinion of most people in our 
area—regardless of political affiliation or 
viewpoint. 

Our community firmly believes that there 
is utter confusion and chaos in the recent 
handling of the Salk vaccine situation, and 
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that the Federal Government has f 
its responsibility to the children 
country. 

This situation need not have Occurred 
Our Government could well have done what 
the Canadian Government has done. There 
as you know, Mr. President, the Government 
manufactures, inspects and administers the 
vaccine free to all of the children—anq With- 
out a single resulting case of polio, 

This is what the people of our commy; 
want as expressed in the petitions: 

The Federal Government should ins 
the vaccine, control its distribution, an 
a reasonable price. 

The Federal Government should guarantee 
that those most likely to get the disease are 
vaccinated first. 

The Federal Government should give the 
vaccine free to those who cannot afford jt. 

The Federal Government should guarantee 
that there shall be enough vaccine for aj] 
children. 

This is the responsibility of your adminis. 
tration, Mr. President. It is your personal 
responsibility. We therefore call upon yoy 
to fulfill this responsibility. Only Govern- 
ment controls can save our children’s lives, 

Respectfully, 
THE STUYVESANT DEMOcRaTIC 
Civic ASSOCIATION, 
GLapYs M. Foster, 
Civic Affairs Director, 
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Possible Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks, 
include the editorial “Possible Prayer, 
which appeared in the July 9 issue of the 
Pilot, the outstanding Catholic publica- 
tion of the Boston Archdiocese 

Our beloved majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JoHun W. McCormack, has offered 
an excellent suggestion to the United 
Nations, and I am proud to call the 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

POSSIBLE PRAYER 

Now for longer than we can remember We 
have heard of people trying to find some Way 
of bringing religion into the U. N. in some 
dramatic and impressive way. |! pite ol 
all the good will in the world, it was obvious 
that an opening prayer would be 
arrange because of the varieties of rei 
represented and the open atheism oi te 
Soviet and the satellites. 

Recently an ingenious and worka 
tion to the problem has been presented by 
our United States Representative Joun W. 
McCorMAckK, h, 1 


ble solu- 


of Massachusetts, whic: 
properly introduced, might be the b¢ inning 
of this custom and point the way to sont: 
thing better in the years ahead 
CorMACK’s suggestion supposes a cailll 3 
the calendar every day in such a manne! th 
the nation called each day would 
option, according to its dispositions, 0) \™ 
ing prayer or not. This arrangeme! oe ud 
permit those representing peoples of reilgio™ 
sensibilities to take advantage of the 0 eo 
sion for public prayer, while, at the same 
time, the preferences of the dissen 
be exercised on the day their own Dame 
Was called. 


ters could 
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yne pretends that this Is an ideal solu- 
tion, least of all Representative McCormack, 
who is aman who clearly recognizes political 
put, at the same time, it would 


No < 


alities, 
seanae a magnificent opportunity for God- 
Jari nations to declare their dependence 


on the Creator before entering upon those 
erations which may shape the history 
We strongly suggest that our Amer- 
sxresentatives at the U. N. study this 
roposal with the thought of making it part 
of the machinery of operation both in the 
Assembly and Security Council. It deserves 
the support of all men of good will who 
should be grateful to Mr. McCormack for 
having provided @ possible solution to an 
almost impossible situation. 


delib 
of man. 
jean re} 





The Nationalist Upsurge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
column of George Sokolsky which ap- 
pears daily in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried an interesting topic 
today, The Nationalist Upsurge. He 
points out a recent statement by former 
Under Secretary of State Walter B. 
Smith to the effect that communism and 
nationalism are incompatible. He also 
touches lightly on the force of nation- 
Jism within the U. S. S. R. as reflected 
by the struggle of the non-Russian na- 
tions of the U. S. S. R. to throw off their 
chains of slavery. General Smith de- 
fined nationalism as the passionate de- 
sire of people to live their own lives in 
their own way. I know of no more ac- 
urate description for the historic 
strugele of the non-Russian nations to 
separate themselves from the exploita- 
tion and parasitic hold of the Russians. 

Because this article touches upon the 
most explosive political force at work 
everywhere in the world today, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include it in the REcorD: 

THE NATIONALIST UPSURGE 
(By George Sokolsky) 

While we in the United States, have tended 
to avoid nationalism as though it were a sin, 
most other countries the postwar era has 


particularly true among the weaker 
nations « Asia and Africa, which have 
emerged as independent nations and which 
are Dghting against what they call colonial- 
sm. The Bandung Conference was attended 
by 29 h nations and they passed prona- 
haiist, anticolonial resolutions. 
At Geneva, the four gentlemen at “the 
‘mmit” are faced by this trend toward in- 
*nsihed nationalism, President Eisenhower 


Wil have to consider the fact that nearly 
ee ‘he newly emrged nationalist states 
reer to be neutral as between the United 
slates and Soviet Russia for two reasons: 

1. Alliance with one of these powers is an 


the other and may lead to peril- 
IS resu : 

‘ r Each of the new nationalist states hopes 
5“in comparative strength by the weak- 


‘ning of both of the great powers. 
A year ago, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 


When he was Undersecretary of State, said: 


“Communism is a movement to bring all 
of the people in the world under one all- 
powerful central authority, and I define na- 
tionalism as the passionate desire of people 
to live their own lives in their own way. 
The two are incompatible, it seems to me.” 

This, it seems to me, is a correct state- 
ment. Unfortunately, the incompatibility is 
not as evident as it should be because it is 
not always recognized that the Russians op- 
erate through two branches; the Marxist 
church, which gives the impression of ideal- 
ism; Russian imperialism, which is a secu- 
lar effort to push the boundaries of the So- 
viet universal state outward. 

Sir Anthony Eden, at Geneva, faces the 
fact that the most important of the new 
nationalist countries were British colonies 
and that some of them are still loosely and 
sentimentally tied into the British system 
through the commonwealth of nations. 

The French are plagued by nationalism in 
all former and present French colonies and 
do not know what to do about it. France 
was the only colonial empire that gave some 
measure of equality to the colonies in the 
sense that the colonials sat in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. But that has not 
proved to be sufficient to keep these peoples 
loyal to France. 

The Russians face this problem, too. Be- 
cause of their censorshp, news on this sub- 
ject is scant. But by the abolition of cer- 
tain republics in the Soviet Union, it was 
made clear that there is some kind of a 
nationalist movement within Russia itself. 
The visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to 
Yugoslavia and the apology to Tito for the 
errors of Stalin (they were blamed on Beria) 
were an acknowledgement of communistic 
nationalism. When Dimitrov of Bulgaria 
and Pauker of Rumania favored this concept, 
they encountered Kremlin opposition. 

This changed attitude can only be the 
result of a recognition by the Kremlin of 
the up-surge of nationalism not only in 
Russia but in the entire Soviet universal 
state. 

The Big Four in Geneva cannot ignore this 
state of mind among all peoples, except the 
Americans, who have not yet caught the 
nationalistic tone of the moment. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Texas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Texas has more than 
3,928,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project. ; 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


Rudy Gamblin Has Maintained Fine 
Record Despite Handicap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to pay tribute to the Texas 
Association for the Deaf that held its 
convention in Amarillo, Tex., on July 15, 
16, and 17. The moving force in the 
preparation and carrying out of the con- 
vention was Rudy Gamblin, one of the 
founders of the Amarillo Silent Club. 
Rudy’s story is told in the most excellent 
manner by our good friend, Marianne 
Johnson. Marianne is a coming figure 
in the world of journalism. She is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of her father, the 
late T. E. Johnson, whose name and 
work commanded the highest respect in 
the journalistic world. 

We in the Congress have among us a 
great champion for the cause of those 
who have been handicapped by the lack 
of hearing. He is our good friend and 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable 
HOMER THORNBERRY, Of Austin, Tex., who 
so ably represents his central Texas con- 
stituents. Homer’s great work and out- 
standing contributions for the cause of 
the deaf are well known throughout this 
entire Nation. We are all deeply in- 
debted to him for this fine work. 

It is an honor to insert in the ConGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD the story of such a fine 
man as Rudy Gamblin that so well por- 
trays him as the outstanding citizen he 
has proven himself to be: 

[From the Amarillo Globe Times of July 7, 
1955] 
Rupy GAMBLIN Has MAINTAINED FINE RECORD 
DESPITE HANDICAP 
(By Marianne Johnson) 

Gathering in Amarillo the middle of the 
month will be more than 500 members of the 
Texas Association for the Deaf. 

The occasion is the TAD’s biennial con- 
vention, and delegates will come to Amarillo 
from every part of the State. 

Supervising the convention is Rudy Gam- 
blin, one of the founders of the host club, the 
Amarillo Silent Club. He extended the in- 
vitation 2 years ago at the Waco convention 
and is in charge of arrangements for the 
meeting scheduled here July 15 to 17. 

Rudy Gamblin has literally hundreds of 
friends over the city. Youngsters whom he 
has coached stop in to see him and he is 
greeted warmly in almost any business place 
he might visit. 

“Hi, Rudy,” is a familiar greeting and 
though he hears it, through his eyes Gamblin 
always nods affably. 

There are many reasons why Rudy Gamblin 
has so many friends, but perhaps it can be 
summed up in one friend's remark, “I’ve 
never known. anyone who would go farther 
out of his way to do something for you.” 

Born 47 years ago in Stamford, Rudolph 
Delbert Gamblin had normal hearing and was 
learning the rudiments of speech, when an 
epidemic of spinal meningitis swept through 
the community. Rudy was one of three 
youngsters that survived the disease which 
claimed the lives of 14 others. One youngster 
was left sightless, another was crippled, and 
young Rudy lost his hearing. 
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Rudy became a good student at Austin’s 
State School for the Deaf—and he developed 
into asuperbathlete. After graduation from 
the State school, where he had served as Cap- 
tain of the football team, he was awarded a 
scholarship to renowned Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D. C. 

His accomplishments would do anyone 
proud, but in view of his hearing handicap 
they seem particularly admirable. 

A few of these accomplishments include: 

1. Captain of his football team when he 
attended Texas State School for the Deaf. 

2. Captain of his football team at Gallau- 
det College. 

3. President of the student body at col- 
lege. 

5. Selection as honorable mention on the 
national all-star team. 

5. Player on all-Washington, D. C., all- 
star team. 

6. Coach of the Texas School for the Deaf, 
which won the national championship for 
schools of the deaf in 1943. 

7. Coach of the first Amarillo High School 
baseball team when the sport was revived by 
the Texas Interscholastic League in 1948 
* * * the team with a 16-2 win-lose record, 
lost 1-0 to Adamson in the game that de- 
cided the State championship that year. 

8. Coach for several years at Nixson Junior 
High School and for Yannigans (the Ama- 
rillo High School B team). 

He left the Amarillo public-school system 
5 years ago and now is a machine bookkeeper 
with Amarillo Hardware. After being a coach 
for so many years, Rudy finds an 8-hour day 
still hard to believe. He noted that “you've 
got a 24-hour job when you're coaching.” 

His first job after he received his bachelor 
of arts degree from college was as a military 
instructor and coach at the New York School 
for the Deaf in New York City. While there 
he met his wife, the former Gustyne Fisk, 
who was studying at the National Academy 
of Arts. 

“One of my college classmates arranged for 
us to be introduced,” Rudy noted. “Both of 
our parents live here, but we had to meet in 
a city of 9 million people.” 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Luke J. Gamblin, 
live at 1505 Line, and Mrs. Gamblin’s parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fisk, 2423 Hughes. 

Married in 1943, the Gamblins now have 
3 youngsters (all of whom have normal hear- 
ing): Cathy, 10; Billy, 4; and Mary Eva, 2. 
Mrs. Gamblin also is deaf. 

Young Cathy is adept at sign language and 
answers the telephone at the Gamblin house. 
She relays messages to her parents. The two 
younger children understand that their par- 
ents can lipread, but if there appears to be 
any misunderstanding, according to their 
father, “They just take our hand and lead 
us to what they want.” Cathy also acts as 
an interpreter on such occasions. 

Both he and his wife are active in the 
Amarillo Silent Club, and Rudy is a vice 
president of the Texas State Association for 
the Deaf. They helped organize the Ama- 
rillo club several years ago along with C. C. 
Abernathy. 

That was in 1952—and the group formally 
organized with one purpose in mind: To 
stamp out the deaf peddling racket which 
was widespread in Amarillo and the rest of 
the State. 

The group succeeded in having a city ordi- 
nance passed prohibiting begging and ped- 
dling by persons who claimed to be deaf and 
mute—many of whom were not handicapped. 

The next year they carried out a successful 
campaign to explain to the public what jobs 
can be handled aptly by the deaf. 

And, of course, this year the club’s big 
project is the State convention—ramrodded 
by Rudy Gamblin. 

Rudy attempts to disclaim responsibility 
and credit for the part he played in securing 
the convention—which convenes only every 
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second year—but his friends and neighbors 
know better. 

“This is Rudy's convention—whether he 
wants the credit or not,” a friend said. “And 
because he’s behind it, you can bet it’s going 
to be the niost entertaining and best meeting 
the association has ever had.” 





Rising Tide of Imports Endanger Bal- 
anced Conditions in the Textile Indus- 
try 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter I received from M. 
Leon Lowenstein, chairman of the board, 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., on the sub- 
ject of tariff reductions, which will 
greatly increase the imports of Japanese 
cotton goods. Many American mills can- 
not possibly meet this Japanese compe- 
tition. In the last year importation of 
cotton cloth from Japan increased over 
200 percent. We must find some way 
to protect ourselves from this low-wage 
competition in the interest of our tex- 
tile industry. I am confident the fol- 
lowing letter will be of interest to the 
Members of Congress: 

M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. THoMas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: I have your letter of the 
15th in answer to mine of the 13th. 

In my letter I touched briefly on the sub- 
ject of tariff reductions. I am now writing 
to you on this subject specifically as I do not 
believe there is anything more important 
that our representatives in Congress can 
handle at this time than this tariff situation. 

I am enclosing reprints of articles which 
have appeared in the press recently. You 
will note that one of the articles reads, 
“Trade with Japan reported favorable to 
Philippines.” The Philippines have been a 
very large market for textiles and other in- 
dustrial articles. With products made by 
slave labor going into the Philippines, that 
nrarket must be lost to American industry, 
and if we are going to lose our own markets 
where are we all going to be? 

With regard to the article’ entitled 
“Great Imports From Japan Alarm Canada 
Shirt Men,” the chain stores are selling 
shirts made in Japan for $1. Prior to this, 
this kind of garment was being sold by 
these same people for $1.98 and they couldn’t 
get enough of them. 

Regarding the article headed, “Textile Men 
Hit Cuba’s Efforts To Renegotiate Duty,” it 
looks like we are getting it from all sides. 

I believe that the one thing that can 
lick the continued prosperity of this country 
is the dumping of products in this country 
produced by countries with slave labor, which 
would create unemployment. I am not sa 
much concerned with how many people wé 
have unemployed as I am concerned about 
how many people we have employed. In 
other words, if we have so nrany people em- 
ployed, these people who are employed can 
support those who are not employed. 

I know the subject of tariffs is receiving 
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your most serious attention and trust that 
the enclosures will be of help to you, 
Sincerely yours, 
Leon Lowen: 

P. S—Since dictating the ieee © tee 
been advised that the Japanese Finance 
Ministry has estimated May exports to the 
United States of woven cotton shirts ang 
blouses at 239,200 dozen. In all of 1954 on} 
189,214 dozen were exported. This tremer : 
dous increase was accomplished without “oe 
iff reduction, 


are 





Stretching Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“Stretching Social Security” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
July 20, 1955: 


STRETCHING SOCIAL SEcURITY 


Almost from the time of initial enactment 
of the social-security program in the early 
1930's there has been nonpartisan acceptance 
of the idea that the system should be 
strengthened and expanded in its coverage, 
There have, in the years between, been legis- 
lative actions which implemented this in- 
tent—supported by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

The Democratic-controlled House has now 
taken another long step in this direction— 
so long, in fact, that a proper question arises 
as to whether the legislation has been given 
adequate study and consideration. In brief 
the bill now passed on to the Senate would 
do the following: (1) Reduce the age eligi- 
bility of women for social-security retirement 
benefits from 65 to 62; (2) continue monthly 
benefits for disabled children after they reach 
the age of 18; (3) extend old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to an estimated 200,000 
self-employed professional persons; (4) pro- 
vide full social-security benefits to disabled 
insured individuals at the age of 50. This 
legislation of far-reaching effect was reported 
out of the House Ways and Means Committee 
after 6 days of closed-door consideration, 
without public hearings. It came to the 
floor of the House under a 40-minute limita- 
tion of debate, with no amendments per- 
mitted. It was passed there by a vote of 
372 to 31, but only after House Republican 
Leader MarTIN had expressed the hope that 
the Senate would produce a “better and 
safer” bill. The Senate Finance Committee 
already has announced it would hold public 
hearings on the measure, with the clear Im- 
plication that the financial obligations in- 
volved in such an extension of the system 
would be given serious consideration. 

There appears to be a compelling reason 
for such consideration. For example, cost 
estimates on the provision for expanding 
adult disability benefits vary from $1 billion 
annually to twice that amount. Actually 
both figures seem to be more guesswork thal 
otherwise. Lowering the retirement age fo 
women may cost an additional $1 billion 
annually. Obviously, the extension and Im- 
provement of coverage must cost additions 
dollars, but there is a point at which in- 
creased cost—translated into tax liability— 
could become so high as to destroy any sound 
insurance principles in the system. Such & 
result would not spell social security for any 
group. 
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The Geneva Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation is chiefly distinguished from the 
soviet by our faith and belief in a 
supreme Being. 

It is natural, therefore, that in this 
crucial hour when great decisions are 
being made that will vitally affect the 
future lives of all peoples, that we should 
turn our thoughts and our fervent 
prayers toward Geneva, asking the 
Almighty to imbue the leaders gathered 
there with the courage, strength, and 
wisdom to come to satisfactory and suc- 
cessful agreements which will insure the 
future peace of the world. 

I earnestly believe with all my heart 
that the time is at hand to lay all our 
cards on the conference table and to ask 
the Soviet to do likewise. The results 
of this conference may well decide, 
whether we shall have peace, or whether 
we will have to continue to live in an 
armed camp for the rest of our lives, 
in a world filled with suspicion, distrust, 
hostility, and fear. 

There are many great issues to settle. 
The unification of Germany and the es- 
tablishment of collective security are 
vital. Disarmament and effective con- 
trol of atomic and hydrogen energy and 
weapons are of great importance. 

Some questions not on the agenda are 
of utmost importance. Foremost among 
these is the problem of coming to some 
agreement with the Soviet to stop the 
worldwide conspiracy being conducted 
by world communism and directed by 
Moscow. 

And what American does not attach 
greatest importance to the question of 
liberating the oppressed peoples and all 
the victims of imperialism and colonial- 
= who continue to be kept in a cruel 

ondage? 

What American honestly believes that 
there can be a just, lasting peace on this 
earth so long as millions of worthy hu- 
man beings are held in slavery under an 
abominable tyranny which to many is 
worse than death? 

Every true American hopes and prays 
for the success of the conference and for 
aivine guidance of our great President 
ssa associates and all others at the 

onierence, 

Let no one minimize the problems 
Which our leaders face in trying to deal 
va Communist negotiators whose point 
Oo: view is so far away from our own. 
Their responsibility is surely grave. 

But itis my opinion that if our leaders 
- Inspired by the great principles and 
the Sreat heritage of freedom which they 
represent at the conference, if they will 
be firm and uncompromising in the right, 
fven as they strive earnestly for con- 
Ciliation and understanding, if they per- 
et : i f aith and devotion to the cause 
a nanity and liberty, and the great 

‘aruculate peoples they speak for, in 
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that course will lie the best chance for 
success. 

And in that event, if they do their best 
to uphold our cause, and yet do not se- 
cure all we had hoped for because of the 
bad faith and aggressive designs of oth- 
ers, we shall at least know where we 
stand. 

And if all the leaders of the conference 
will but listen to the pleas of the peoples 
of the world they will hear one great 
voice crying for peace. Pray Ged that 
they will harken to that voice and to the 
spirit of brotherhood and understanding 
and faith which alone can lead all na- 
tions out of the dark shadows of fear into 
the sunlight of friendship, tolerance, and 
security. 





The Dutch-Indonesian Disagreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, a large 
number of my constituents in Kent and 
Ottawa Counties are proud of their 
Dutch heritage and are interested in the 
present Dutch-Indonesian disagreement. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude two editorials from the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press entitled, “The 
Dutch Accuse” and “Indonesia Replies.” 

The editorials follows: 


[From the Grand Rapids Press of June 16, 
1955 } 


THE DutcH ACCUSE 


The Netherlands Government Monday re- 
leased to the world the text of a white paper 
titled “Administration of Justice in Indo- 
nesia.” This paper is concerned with the 
treatment accorded 34 Dutch nationals who 
have been held by Indonesian police authori- 
ties for more than a year on charges of es- 
pionage and related activities. 

If the accusations made in this report are 
true they represent a shocking indictment of 
the young Indonesian Republic. And there 
is substantial evidence in the report to indi- 
cate that in the main the charges are true. 

Among the allegations that can be proved 
easily is that H. A. Bouman, the Dutch coun- 
sel assigned to defend the accused persons, 
was balked and mistreated to the point where 
the Netherlands Government had to remove 
him as defense counsel. Bouman was sub- 
jected to the same ruthless questioning that 
allegediy had been practiced on the prison- 
ers. He also was accused of having tried to 
bribe a witness and of having insulted the 
Indonesian police. 

To replace Bouman, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment looked abroad for a competent at- 
torney who would be acceptable to the Indo- 
nesian Government. It selected Derek Cur- 
tis-Bennett, Queen’s counsel in Britain. 
The Indonesians, however, refused to grant 
him a visa. Currently the Dutch are looking 
for a prominent American lawyer to take 
the cases of the 34. 

Whether an American would be any more 
acceptable to the Indonesian Government is 
yet to be seen. The fact is that among the 
charges made by the Indonesian Government 
is one that the accused persons conspired 
with the United States and Britain to foment 
rebellion in Indonesia. Specifically, these 
two countries are accused by certain of the 
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Indonesian Government's “witnesses” as 
having supplied arms, munitions, and larg > 
sums of money to anti-government elements. 
These sources claim that aircraft of the 
American and British Embassies dropped 
arms and ammunition to gangs in West Java 
and that the American information service 
also has been guilty of sabotaging the Indo- 
nesian Government. 

As an individual nation, therefore, the 
United States has a vital interest in seeing 
that the true situation in Indonesia is ex- 
posed and that the accused Dutch are given 
a fair trial. This country has a double in- 
terest since it is a member of the United 
Nations, and it was U. N. that may be said 
to have presided at the birth of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. 

It long has been rumored that the Indo- 
nesian Government has come under the 
dominance of the Communists. And the 
tenor of the remarks in a large section of the 
Indonesian press, coupled with stories of 
brutal police activities, brainwashing and 
Soviet-style confessions, would strongly sug- 
gest that there is considerable foundation 
for the rumors. 

If the stories are true, democracy and dem- 
ocratic methods are being flouted in Indo- 
nesia. Certainly it was not U. N.’s intent, 
when it guided Indonesia to independence, 
to deliver the East Indies to undemocratic 
factions. The best way Indonesia can prove 
that the rumors are unfounded is to grant 
the accused public trials free from threats 
and coercion and to repudiate the charges 
made by state witnesses of western com- 
plicity in any conspiracy to destroy the pres- 
ent Indonesian Government. 


—_—— 


[From the Grand Rapids Press of 
June 24, 1955] 


INDONESIA REPLIES 


Last week The Netherlands Government 
published a white paper in which it charged 
that 34 Dutch citizens accused of espionage 
in Indonesia were not being given a fair 
trial. The Dutch Government also contended 
that counsel for the prisoners, H. A. Bouman, 
had been subjected to severe treatment, as 
had the prisoners, and had been forced to 
remove himself as counsel. The Indonesian 
Government, through its press attaché in 
Washington, now has filed an answer to the 
Dutch charges. 

It is less than a complete answer. Con- 
cerning Dutch accusations that the prisoners 
had been mistreated, the Indonesians say 
merely that they have “categorically re- 
jected” them. “Investigations made by the 
competent authorities,” they go on to re- 
mark, “had proved that the points raised by 
The Netherlands high commissariat were 
without sufficient foundation.” The “com- 
petent authorities” are not identified. Nor 
is any effort made to explain away the let- 
ters from prisoners with which the Dutch 
have documented their case. 

Throughout the Indonesian reply there are 
protestations to the effect that the trial of 
the accused is being conducted in a demo- 
cratic manner. But there is also this reveal- 
ing statement: 

“The request made at that time by the 
Dutch representatives to allow counsel to 
contact detainees [the prisoners] while the 
latter were still being examined by the police 
or the counsel for the prosecution could not 
be complied with, as this was not permitted 
by the existing law of procedure. According 
to the said law, only from the moment their 
case had been tried in open court has assist- 
ance been allowed to them.” 

Certainly these provisions do not square 
with the democratic concept of the right of 
an accused person to counsel. If the above 
paragraph is an accurate description of the 
way the Indonesian courts function it means 
that counsel for the defense has no time to 
prepare a case, summon witnesses, or exam- 
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ine the evidence against the accused, as is 
the case in this country. 

The Dutch have not contended that the 
accused are guiltless, although failure to do 
so should not be interpreted as an admission 
of guilt. The Netherlands Government -is 
willing to let the accused be tried on the 
charges placed against them. But it rightly 
insists that the trials should be conducted in 
conformity with the democratic practices 
the Indonesian Government professes to 
honor. 

It was hoped at the time the Netherlands 
Government laid its complaint before the 
world that the Indonesian Republic would 
be able to present an acceptable explanation 
of its actions. The present reply leaves far 
too much unsaid to qualify a being accept- 
able. 





Whither Geneva: Talk, Surrender, or New 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—This Four Power 
meeting in this famous Swiss town is just 
about the most elaborately prepared of the 
many international conferences this writer 
has attended. 

It is also the most uncertain. 3 

It came about not so much spontaneously 
as through Communist propaganda appeal- 
ing to what has been called a “universal 
popular yearning for unity and peace.” To 
meet this propaganda, the three Western 
governments decided to produce their own 
peace plan and either get it adopted or show 
up the Soviet leaders as “peace fakers.” 

For the last 2 months all four participants 
have been jockeying for position. 

The three Western foreign ministers have 
made really remarkable efforts to get together 
on a common program and divide the several 
roles. They agree that the immediate prob- 
lems are three: Disarmament, Germany, and 
a European security system. To these they 
added, as a bait to the Soviets, a fourth: 
An increase of East-West trade. 


EACH HIS OWN 


In June they decided that Faure would 
talk security system; Eisenhower, Germany; 
and Eden, East-West trade, apparently leav- 
ing disarmament to the foreign ministers 
who will meet both at the same time and 
after the chiefs of government. 

(It is doubtful if they will keep to their 
respective parts.) 

The declared purpose of the Big Four meet- 
ing is not to settle any of the above problems 
but to prepare for their subsequent settle- 
ment by “relaxing existing tensions.” 

Why does the U.S.S. R. want a conference? 
Students of foreign affairs differ. Some be- 
lieve the U. S. S. R. is under such economic 
pressure at home it must relax its armament 
efforts. In this case, it should make real 
concessions. 

Others insist the Kremlin is up to its old 
trick of trying to dupe its adversaries. Be- 
hind its peaceful mask lies—they think— 
the plan (a) to prevent the rearmament of 
West Germany as part of NATO; (b) to get 
the United States bases out of Europe; (c) 
to secure if possible some advantage for Red 
China; and (d) to lull the democratcies of 
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half-sleep, during which the U. S. S. R. will 
secure real military predominance. 


SETTLEMENT FIRST 


Obviously, if the U. S. S. R. had wished to 
relax world tensions it could have done so 
without any conference. Moreover, it is 
easier to relax tensions by first settling prob- 
lems than the other way around. 

And if you look at the three main prob- 
lems—European security system, Germany, 
and disarmament—the following seems 
clear: 

There can be no security system without 
a settlement in Germany. 

There can be no settlement in Germany 
without some disarmament. 

There will be no disarmament without a 
security system that includes Germany. 

Conclusion: The three problems must be 
settled simultaneously. Any Western readi- 
ness to settle them piecemeal might be dis- 
astrous. (That is why both West Germans 
and Italians are anxious about the outcome.) 
But the Westerners do not really agree on 
Germany. The United States and Britain 
(and West Germany) want Germany re- 
united, though not at cost of deserting 
NATO for neutrality. France would just as 
soon see Germany divided. (So, secretly, 
would some West Germans, but they dare 
not say so.) 

MORE TALKS 

Here manifestly is a fine basket of crabs. 
Hence the general scepticism in Washing- 
ton. Many believe that nothing will emerge 
from the Geneva talks but more talks. A 
few even predict a “western surrender.” 

Optimists pin their faith on two factors: 

The first is the possibility that the 
U. 8. S. R. is ready to renounce further out- 
side expansion rather than risk major war. 
Such readiness, communicated privately to 
President Eisenhower by his old comrade-in- 
arms, Marshal Zhukov, might account for 
our President's beaming optimism. In this 
case, the key to this conference will be the 
meetings of Eisenhower and Zhukov. 

The second—which may be related to the 
first—is Mr. Eisenhower’s determination to 
secure a new world along he lines outlined 
in his remarkable opening speech at the 
U. N. in San Francisco—a cooperative world 
without war or unnecessary poverty. That 
such a world is theoretically possible there 
can be no doubt. 

But to eliminate poverty armament spend- 
ing must be drastically-reduced. To reduce 
spending one must eliminate or greatly re- 
duce the fear of war. But the cure for war— 
perhaps the only cure—is some sort of en- 
forceable world law—not just mere empty 
promises. 

Are we Americans ready for 
Europe? Is the U.S.S.R.? 


this? Is 





Arab Border Attacks Continue—Pipeline 
Blown Up at Kissufim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following news item which appeared in 
the June 24, 1955, issue of the Israel 
Digest: 

ArAB BorpeR ATTACKS CONTINUE—PIPELINE 
BLOWN UP AT KISSUFIM 

JERUSALEM.—Jordanian and Egyptian at- 

tacks upon Israel life and property continued 
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during the past week. On June 21, Jor. 
danians opened heavy machinegun fire upon 
Nir Eliahu in central Israel from the Police 
station at Kalkilia. This attack followed th, 
blowing up of a farmhouse at Neve Yam in 
central Israel the previous day. 

On June 18, an Israel patrol was attacked 
by members of the Jordanian National Guarq 
in the same area. A Jordanian soldier was 
killed and the Israel-Jordanian Mixed Armig. 
tice Commission, meeting on June 20, cep. 
sured Jordan for the crossing of its secur 
forces into Israel territory. 

On June 19, Egyptian infiltrators blew up 
the pipeline south of Kissufim and severeg 
telephone communications to this southern 
settlement. The Negev pipeline was |ast 
blown up near Auja on December 4. It may 
be recalled that infiltrators from the Gaza 
Strip examined by United Nations Observers 
have testified that Egyptian Military Au- 
thorities in Gaza direct this type of sabotage, 

A partial list of incidents perpetrated by 
Arab military and civilian personnel during 
the past 3 weeks follows: : 

On June 2, an Israel patrol uncovered a 
land mine laid by Egyptian infiltrators south 
of Kissufim. 

On June 3, an Israel patrol uncovered an 
Egyptian land mine northeast of Kissufim 

On June 5, Egyptians opened fire upon an 
Israel patrol north of Nahal Oz. 

On June 7, Syrians fired upon an Israe! 
fishing vessel on Lake Kinneret. 


On June 16, Syrians fired upon an Israe} 
police patrol near Hagovrim in Upper Galilee, 

On June 17, an 18-year-old girl, of Kfar 
Menahem in central Israel, was wounded by 
Jordanian infiltrators. 


ity 





Salute to the Secret Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Paterson Evening 
News, Paterson, N. J., of July 20 salut- 
ing the celebration by the United States 
Secret Service on its 90th birthday: 


SALUTE TO THE SECRET SERVICE 


The United States Secret Service is cele- 
brating its 90th birthday not with a cake 
and candles but with a new flag, combining 
white with Treasury colors of blue and gold 

The service was established during the 
Civil War to catch counterfeiters. That stl 
is an important function. During the past 
fiscal year its operatives arrested 190 per- 
sons for counterfeiting and captured ap- 
proximately $1 million in counterfeit bills 
and coins. It also goes after forgers of Gov- 
ernment checks and bonds. 

Overshadowing these activities today 's 
its job of guarding the President, the Vice 
President, the President-elect and their fam- 
ilies. The moment the votes are in, the Se 
cret Service people close in on the man who 
is to be the next President and they are wit! 
him or within call at all hours of the dsj 
and night until he goes out of office. 

Since for many years the Secret Service 
was the Government's only investigative 
agency it often was called on by other De- 
partments than the Treasury of which It is & 
part. It may be that privately its mea 


guarded Presidents occasionally from Lin- 


But it was not until after nr 


coln down. of 
assassination of President McKinley 1 19 











1900 
that the organization was officially assigned 
the task. 

Today the President does not take a trip 
or make 4 move until the Secret Service has 
plotted his course in advance and taken 
every precaution against harm coming to 
nim. It is a grave responsibility demanding 
eternal vigilance and iron nerves on the part 
of its personnel. 

The public welcomes this opportunity to 
recognize the valuable task the Secret Serv- 
ice performs. 








David Ben-Gurion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following very inter- 
esting article, written by Gordon C. 
Hamilton, which appeared in the July 17, 
1955, issue of This Week magazine: 

“Ir We ARE ATTACKED” # 
(By Gordon C. Hamilton) 

"It's time to go see the Prime Minister—I 
mean the Defense Minister,” the Israeli 
major said. 

His mistake was natural enough to make 
about David Ben-Gurion, who might be 
called Israel’s Churchill. Even the Prime 
Minister, Moshe Sharett, had just made a 
similar misstatement in the privacy of a 
cabinet meeting. Summing up remarks by 
Ben-Gurion, Sharett had said: “As the Prime 
Minister has stated * * *.” 

The major drove me toward Tel Aviv’s De- 
fense Ministry, a four-sided slab which looks 
like a sawed-off version of the United Nations 
Secretariat Building, but is nicknamed “the 


Pentagon.” He parked nearly, outside a gra- 
cious villa almost hidden by flowers. From 
this peaceful establishment Ben-Gurion 


directed Israel's destiny as both Prime Min- 
ister and Defense Minister from 1948 until he 
retired in 1953 to a communal farm in the 
desert. Upon resuming the Defense port- 
folio on February 21, 1955, he again set up 
his headquarters in the villa rather than 
“the Pentagon.” As the July 26 national! par- 
liamentary elections approached, there 
seemed a strong possibility that he might 
again become Prime Minister, too, especially 
In view of the fall of the Sharett cabinet 
on June 29, 

On the dot of 11 a. m. I was ushered into 
Ben-Gurion’s corner office on the second 
floor. I was not chaperoned by any public- 
relations man such as had sat in on my in- 
‘erviews with Sharett and four other cabinet 
members. “Mr. Israel” did not want one. 

I had been tipped off that, on receiving 
my request for his first exclusive interview 
since his comeback, Ben-Gurion had pro- 
‘ested: “Why should I see anyone from the 
American press? It’s against me.” Fore- 
warned I offered a statement about the need 
‘or understanding. 

: The Defense Minister, age 68, bounced 
= ‘oO @ huge wall map of Israel and gave me 
‘Military briefing. He looked strictly non- 
an a Barely 5 feet 4, he could not reach 
- an to Beersheba. His khakis were 
‘umpled. His collar was open. 

THE UNEASY ARMISTICE 


apped the map at the Gaza strip, that 
of Palestinian sand which Egypt occu- 
“If the Egyptians 
continue here,” he said ominously, 
Will be no more armistice agreement. 


Military, 


He s] 
ribbon 


pled under the 1948 truce. 
Violations 


“there 
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What will happen? I don’t know. We are 
willing to abide 100 percent. But this must 
be a two-sided affair.” 

His eyes narrowed in his canvas face as he 
went on: “I try to see everything from the 
Arab point of view. I can’t understand today 
what the Egyptians are after. If they want 
a try at strength, they must know we will 
give them a good beating. And a military 
dictatorship cannot survive a defeat. 

“I have nothing against Egypt. Oh, we 
had some trouble 3,000 years ago [he did not 
think it necessary to name Moses], but that’s 
over. There’s no reason for trouble between 
us now. There is a desert dividing us. That 
strip is only a burden for them. But accord- 
ing to the armistice, this is the line. We 
accept it. We don’t want to change it.” 

To refute the Arab argument that Israel 
would be forced to expand by the pressure 
of population, Ben-Gurion said: “We believe 
a country has three dimensions—not just 
length and breadth, but productivity. If we 
need to bring in another one or two million 
refugees, we can make this country more 
productive to take care of them. We can 
absorb any foreseeable number of immi- 
grants within our present frontiers.” 


WHO GAVE THE ORDERS? 


Not once did “B. G.”—as all Israel has 
nicknamed him—take refuge in the this- 
is-off-the-record shelter. Had the Israeli 
Government adopted a policy of retaliation— 
of two eyes for an eye? He retorted: “Re- 
taliation is not the exact word. But under 
no conditions will we give up the right of 
self-defense. The army has standing orders, 
when they are fired on, that they should 


shoot back. They are to take the action 
necessary for their  self-protection—that 
only.” 


The Defense Minister’s wording left him 
open for the question which, I knew, one 
ambassador of a major Western power had 
been too diplomatic to put: Just who was 
responsible for the bloody Gaza incident of 
February 28, in which 38 Arabs and 8 Israelis 
were killed—only 7 days after B. G.’s return 
to office? 

Frankly, I expected Ben-Gurion tc alibi 
that Israeli soldiers were just protecting 
themselves and that higher authorities were 
not to blame. But without hesitation, he 
admitted that no military command, not 
even the army chief of staff, was empowered 
to order this operation on its own respon- 
sibility. 

I pressed further: “Did you personally au- 
thorize the Gaza incident?” 

Closing his eyes entirely as he searched for 
the exact words, Ben-Gurion replied: “In 
this country we have-collective responsibility. 
The cabinet as such is responsible.” In other 
words, the Israeli Army was acting in accord- 
ance with its orders; it was authorized by 
the Sharett cabinet to strike back at Arab 
provocation; although the cabinet doubtless 
had no idea that the incident would be so 
bloody, B. G. himself was not evading the 
blame. 

THE PHILOSOPHER—THE WARRIOR 


Was this then the best time for a show- 
down with Israel's neighbors? “I wouldn't 
say we're stronger than all the Arabs com- 
bined. But even if I knew we were stronger, 
the whole idea of preventive war is madness. 
It’s either war or it isn’t. It is the most ter- 
rible duty of a man to have to send out some 
of his people, knowing that it means send- 
ing them to their deaths. 

“As a Jew I am an optimist,” he continued. 
“TI believe in the prophecy of the prophets, 
that the time will come when people will not 
learn to make war.” But he declined to fore- 
cast how peace might break out. 

Ben-Gurion went on: “The difficulty lies 
in that we are dealing with governments 
which are not stable and which are not 
elected by their peoples. There is no Arab 
leader who really cares for the people and 
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who can take the responsibility. Whom do 
we have to deal with? Until the Arab coun- 
tries get real people’s governments—not in 
the Soviet sense—I'’m afraid there will be no 
peace. 

“But the Arabs are human beings. Some 
day they will assert themselves. If America 
is interested, it might do well to strengthen 
liberal and democratic forces as a long-term 
policy, so that in time they might take over.” 

Ben-Gurion the philosopher almost closed 
his eyes as he peered ahead: “The choice is 
between world destruction and world gov- 
ernment—a real world organization for peace 
with power to enforce the peace, as the 
United States had to enforce the peace in 
1861. I hope this will come. I may not live 
to see it. “But I believe my children will. 
Either we'll find a way out of rivalries and 
war, or man will destroy himself.” 

Suddenly Ben-Gurion the warrior opened 
his eyes wide as he snapped back to present 
reality: “Until that time—if we are attacked, 
we will defend ourselves. Before taking away 
any piece of our country, the Arabs must 
destroy us. We will fight to the last.” 





Resolution Calling for Passage of S. 681 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a resolu- 
tion adopted in State convention of the 
Department of Massachusetts, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, in the Recorp. The 
resolution calls for the passage of S. 681, 
dealing with the question of sabotage of 
defense industries: 


DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Boston, Mass., July 11, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp P. Bo.anp, 
House cf Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BOLAND. Enclosed here- 
with is a resolution unanimously adopted 
at the recent 35th State encampment of the 
Department of Massachusetts Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, held in Springfield, Mass., on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of June, which is 
self-explanatory. 

Your support of Senate 681 will be deeply 
appreciated by the Massachusetts members 
of the VFW. 

Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN B. Powers, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas one of the principal concerns of 
any loyal American is to protect strategic 
defense facilities against individuals known 
to be disposed to commit acts of sabotage, 
espionage, or other subversion, or by stealing 
secrets for foreign nations; and 

Whereas our laws, at present, are inade- 
quate to protect our defense industries 
against these foreign agents and sympathiz- 
ers: Be it 

Resolved, That in view of the above facts, 
the delegates of the VFW in convention as- 
sembled, at Springfield, Mass., go on record 
requesting the State Department of the 
VFW of Massachusetts, to write to all Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, requesting their sup- 
port of S. 681, which will authorize the 
Federal Government to guard our defense 
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industries against these subversive foreign 
agents and sympathizers. 

Unanimously adopted, 35th State Encamp- 
ment, Department of Massachusetts, Spring- 
field, June 24, 25, 26, 1955. 





Need for Townsend Plan Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
I was unable to join my colleague and 
personal friend, the able Congressman 
from Pennsylvania, GeorcE M. RHODES, 
last Monday afternoon when he spoke 
on the need for the enactment of legis- 
lation to give to the retired citizens of 
our country an adequate income so that 
they could enjoy with dignity and com- 
fort their twilight years. At that time 
we were in executive session in the Pub- 
lic Works Committee completing work 
on the proposed national highway pro- 
gram. I am in wholehearted agreement 
with the excellent statement made by 
Representative Ruopes, and I want to 
commend him for the leadership he has 
given to our bipartisan committee sup- 
porting Townsend plan legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7225, the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1955, which 
passed the House last Tuesday, was a 
great step forward in the field of social 
legislation. Ever since coming to Con- 
gress I, along with Congressman RHODES 
and many others, have urged and fought 
for an extension and liberalization of the 
social-security laws so that the aged and 
infirm of this Nation could be more ade- 
quately protected and provided for—so 
their future could be more secure. H. 
R. 7225 goes a long way toward accom- 
plishing this goal, and I wholeheartedly 
endorsed it for that reason, but I am of 
the opinion the bill does not go far 
enough. There is still much more to be 
done in order that the aged and infirm 
are adequately protected in this day of 
high cost of living. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, I do not have 
to remind any Member of this House of 
the legislation now pending, and which 
has been pending without action for 
many years now, which provides for a 
comprehensive, universal, adequate, pay- 
as-you-go retirement program. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. GuBSER] 
and I have introduced identical bills, 
H. R. 4471 and H. R. 4472, providing for 
such a program. These bills are similar 
to the bipartisan attempts over the years 
to provide for a real, all-inclusive retire- 
ment program for all. They provide 
every adult citizens in the United States 
with equal basic Federal social security 
payments, permitting retirement with 
benefits at age 60, and also covering total 
disability, from whatever cause, for cer- 
tain citizens under 60. They give pro- 
tection to widows with children, and fur- 
ther provide an ever-expanding market 
for goods and services through the pay- 
ment and distribution of such benefits in 
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ratio to the Nation’s steadily increasing 
ability to produce, with the cost of such 
benefits to be carried by every citizen in 
proportion to the income privileges he 
enjoys. 

This, I submit, Mr. Speaker, is the only 
final solution to the problem of the aged 
and disabled—a comprehensive pension 
system which provides liberal pensions 
as a matter of right to all retired and 
disabled persons. Since 1935, when the 
present Social Security Act became law, 
the problems of the aged and disabled 
have greatly multiplied. True, there 
have been improvements in the law, but 
always too little and often too late. The 
piecemeal improvements over the past 
20 years still do not improve the lot of 
millions of our aged citizens and dis- 
abled persons who do not come under 
the protection of the act. There is no 
security, for instance, for disabled per- 
sons who, because of their disability, do 
not qualify under the present system. 
This is manifestly unfair. Because of 
the very disability for which they now 
need help, these. people are unable to 
qualify for such help. While H. R. 7225 
liberalized the present law with respect 
to disabled persons, still it does not begin 
to solve the problem of many, many 
others. 

Lowering the age for women as pro- 
vided in H. R. 7225 is definitely a step 
in the right direction, Mr. Speaker, but 
why limit it to women and why not 
lower the age of all to 60? We read day 
in and day out of the problems facing 
older workers today. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Craic HOSMER] dis- 
cussed this phase of the problem on 
Monday. These people just aren’t being 
hired. Until recently our own Civil 
Service Commisssion refused to hire 
otherwise qualified persons for certain 
positions if they were over 35 years of 
age. Wecould go a long way in solving 
this problem by reducing the retirement 
age for all, men and women alike, work- 
ers and nonworkers, to the age of 60. 

With all the changes and improve- 
ments which have been made, Mr. 
Speaker, we are still operating under a 
1935 social security system which cannot 
begin to solve the problems of 1955. We 
are not being realistic in this regard. 
The present tragic plight of millions of 
our old folks calls for a reappraisal of 
our entire social security system, and 
every attempt should be made to pro- 
vide true security for these many mil- 
lions who are faced with such tremen- 
dous problems and with so little, if 
anything, with which to solve them. 

Last year extensive and complete testi- 
mony in behalf of legislation similar to 
that introduced by the gentleman from 
California and myself was presented be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Over 100 Members of the House 
signed a discharge petition, strongly 
urging that the measure be favorably 
reported to the House for final debate 
and vote. While I surely support H. R. 
7225 as a stopgap measure, Mr. Speaker, 
I again urgently appeal that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means favorably 
report H. R. 4471 and H. R. 4472 to the 
House so that this Congress can decide 
whether we are to have a real social 
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security system or continue to be com. 
mitted to the limited, halfhearteq ap. 
proach to the security of the aged of 
America. 





All Hail to Brandeis University, of 
Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, up in 
the city of Waltham, Mass., in my con. 
gressional district, is located Brandeis 
University, an educational institution of 
which all of us in Massachusetts are 
justly proud. 

The reasons for our pride are most im- 
pressively presented in an article by Haj 
Clancy, appearing in the June 1955 issue 
of the magazine Coronet. 

The article follows: 

THE BRANDEIS WAY TO BROTHERHOOD 
(By Hal Clancy) 


A Boston businessman spent most of a re- 
cent morning anxiously waiting while his 
partner was supposed to be making an im- 
portant sale to the president of a large com- 
pany. 

When the partner returned wearing 4 
smile of unmistakable triumph, he asked 
excitedly, “You were successful?” 

“You bet I was,” the partner said. “We 
never got around to talking business, but 
wait ‘till you hear the contribution I got for 
Brandeis University.” 

It was just another example of the in- 
credible enthusiasm that is making Bran- 
deis—America’s only Jewish-founded non- 
sectarian university—the fastest growing in- 
stitution of higher learning in the Nation, 

And there is nothing local about this 
“boost Brandeis’’ spirit. It is as heart warm- 
ingly keen in Texas, California, and the Deep 
South, as in the cities and towns surround- 
ing. the university's 200-acre campus in Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Resources are still modest and much more 
is needed because Brandeis is in the costly 
building period. But the annual income has 
tripled during the past 6 years—and no com 
parable institution has come even Close ‘0 
that record. 7 

The campus, a beautiful, rolling expanse 
of woods and fields overlooking the Charles 
River, has doubled in area. Fourteen major 
buildings have been added to the 19 original 
structures. Further expansion is in the blue- 
print stage. 

The building pace has been so spectacular 
that Dr. Abram Leon Sachar, Brandeis’ first 
president, says with a smile: “I sometimes 
fear that Brandeis’ next president will sus 
pect I had an edifice complex.” 

Last year the president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, about to speak 
ceremonies honoring the graduate school and 
the new $500,000 Brandeis Student Center, 
asked when the work on the building ws 
actually completed. 

“Thirty minutes ago,” he was told. 

Named after the late Supreme Court Jus: 
tice Louis Dembitz Brandeis, ardent cham- 
pion of liberalism, Brandeis University > 
gan its career in 1948 with 13 faculty mem 
bers. Now there are 130. 

There were 107 students that first year 
Now there are more than 900 undergraduates 
from Canada, South America, Europe, Africa, 
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the Middle and Far East—and almost every 
state in the Union, 

The number of undergraduates would be 
far larger except for the rigid scholastic 
standards, which have brought about Bran- 
deis’ astonishingly quick acceptance by the 
academic world. 

The university is mistakenly thought of by 
some as a Jewish university. It is not—any 
more than Harvard is a Congregationalist 
university. 

Brandeis is Jewish-founded and primarily 
Jewish-supported, but it is so rigorously 
nonsectarian that nothing is known about a 
freshman when he arrives on the campus ex- 
cept his academic background. No student 
or faculty member is asked any question 
dealing with nationality, religious beliefs, or 
racial origins. No photographs are requested 
with applications for admission. 

Little wonder when Brandeis fielded its 
football team last year one Boston sports 
writer asked: “Is this Brandeis or a rollcall 
at the U. N.?” 

So cherished is the nonsectarian ideal, that 
Brandeis, during its early days of desperate 
financial strain, rejected without the slight- 
est hesitation a handsome scholarship that 
would have been restricted to a student of 
Jewish faith. 

“You're sure you won't reconsider?” asked 
the would-be donor, a wealthy Jewish mer- 
chant. “It’s a lot of money to turn down.” 

President Sachar and the trustees respond- 
ed with a flat, “No.” 

“Good,” the merchant said, “I just wanted 
to make certain you were absolutely firm 
about the nonsectarian principle. Since you 
are, 1am prepared to give much more.” 

A Jewish-founded nonsectarian university 
was being discussed back in post-Civil War 
days. But American Jews, though they con- 
tributed to our great universities far in ex- 
cess of their numerical proportion, founded 
only strictly sectarian institutions, prior to 
Brandeis. 

That fact was uppermost in the minds of 
seven Boston men—attorney George Alpert, 
grocery chain executive Norman S. Rabb, 
and manufacturers Joseph F. Ford, Abraham 
Shapiro, the late Morris S. Shapiro, James J. 
Axelrod, and Meyer Jaffe-—when they banded 
together to make the Brandeis dream come 
true 

All were immigrants or the sons of immi- 


grants, and only two had been to college. 
The odds against them were, at best, stag- 
gering. And, when Dr. Albert Einstein and 
a group of prominent Jewish educators and 
industrialists withdrew their support in a 
squabble over personalities, defeat seemed 
certain, 


“We owe Brandeis to the country that gave 
us freedom and the right to lead happy and 


useful lives,’ Chairman Alpert told his six 
trustees. ‘We intend to pay that debt.” 
And that was the spirit in which Brandeis 
was created: as a gift of love and gratitude 
to the United States. 

But it took perspiration as well as inspira- 
tion, Alpert went on coast-to-coast speaking 


tours. The other trustees drove themselves 
relentlessly to raise funds. 


Speaking to a group in Houston, Tex., 


Alpert was explaining that Brandeis would 
heed a great amount of support because it 
would be many years before it would have an 


alumni, 


“If you don’t have an alumni,” someone 
the audience suggested, ‘“‘why don’t you 


form ¢ ne?” 


in 
iN) 


That suggestion resulted in the creation of 
® foster alumni group called the Brandeis 
ee , some 6,000 persons who are con- 
nduting 


more than $600,000 annually to the 
SUPP rt of the university. That is the equiv- 
“ent of the income from a $10 million en- 
Cowment fund. 

This prompted » Brandeis professor to re- 
mark re, ently the - Brandeis is the only uni- 
‘elsity in the wor 4 supported by the devo- 
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tion of an alumni body that is nonexistent 
and by the income from an endowment not 
yet realized. 

Undoubtedly the biggest and most imme- 
diate problem facing the “founding seven” 
was acquiring a physical plant. Several sites 
were considered and the trustees were in- 
vestigating the possibilities of acquiring the 
buildings and land of defunct Middlesex 
University in Waltham. Their sincerity and 
idealism so impressed C. Ruggles Smith, 
whose father had founded Middlesex and 
poured a personal fortune into the unsuc- 
cessful struggle to make it survive as a medi- 
cal school, that he offered the buildings and 
land as a gift. The offer was made, however, 
with the stipulation that Brandeis never dis- 
criminate against anyone because of race or 
religion—an agreement which the founders 
heartily accepted. 

Later, Smith, scion of a Protestant first- 
settler New England family, enthusiastically 
joined the Brandeis team and is now the 
university's director of admissions and 
registrar. 

The most dramatic structure inherited 
from Middlesex is the castle, a frowning pile 
of masonry that abounds in glamorous tur- 
rets and flying buttresses, huge halls, and 
shadowy subterranean passages. 

Undergraduates love to entertain visitors 
and freshmen in its dining room so that, as 
the entree is served, they can break the 
news: 

“You know, this used to be where the stu- 
dents dissected cadavers when this was 
Middlesex.” 

It gets a guaranteed reaction—and it is 
true. 

But the greatest triumph of the Founding 
Seven was the choice of a president. As 
later developments proved, Dr. Sachar pos- 
sessed in nice balance the idealism, erudition, 
and clear-headed business sense that were 
needed. 

Educated at Washington University, Har- 
vard, and Cambridge, Dr. Sachar had taught 
history at the University of Illinois and been 
national director of the Hillel Foundations, 
an organization of Jewish students’ centers 
on campuses throughout the Nation, before 
retiring to California. 

Dr. Sachar plunged with fervor into the 
job of organizing an administrative staff and 
faculty, and raising funds. 

“We owe it to America to provide this 
country with a Jewish-founded nonsectarian 
university,’’ he said, “and we are going to 
do it if we have to lay the bricks with our 
own hands.” 

The enthusiasm kindled by Dr. Sachar and 
the tireless trustees swept across the Nation. 
A factory worker saved enough from his wages 
to sponsor a small scholarship. A Boston 
dowager was so impressed by what she had 
heard about Brandeis, that she left the uni- 
versity some $40,000 in her will. 

Some, instead of cash, sent gifts in kind. 
Kegs of nails and crates of paper towels ar- 
rived. Well-wishers donated treasured 
stamp collections, pieces of furniture, cases 
of canned goods. Truckloads of lumber 
were delivered without warning. One man 
sent a fully equipped machine shop. 

Outstanding educators were attracted to 
the faculty as soon as it became obvious that 
Brandeis was to remain a small, quality in- 
stitution. Even now, with 325 courses avail- 
able to undergraduates, the university main- 
tains its ratio of 1 teacher for every 9 
students. 

Author Ludwig Lewisohn became professor 
of comparative literature; the brilliant 
young composer, Leonard Bernstein, profes- 
sor of music: Irving Gifford Fine, another 
illustrious composer, quit Harvard and is 
now chairman of the Brandeis School of 
Creative Arts. Mathematician Aron Gur- 
witsch, Economist Svend Laursen, and Scien- 
tist Saul G. Cohen were among the many 
who saw what they wanted in the Brandeis 
ideal. 
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Benjamin (Benny) Friedman, Michigan’s 
all-American quarterback of some three dec- 
ades ago, is professor of physical education 
and a good example of the spirit of near 
dedication among the faculty. Friedman 
closed a successful automobile agency to take 
the job. 

The importance attached by Dr. Sachar to 
gathering just the right faculty members is 
shown by his annual advice to Brandeis 
freshmen: “Pick people—not courses.” 

Brandeis welcomed its first class in 1948 
and they began the fearless search for truth 
recommended by the great jurist after whom 
the university was named. 

A relaxed, friendly relationship exists be- 
tween faculty and students and they sin- 
cerely enjoy being together outside as well 
as in classes. Everyone is enormously fond 
of the professor who takes his cat for a 
walk on a leash, and the faculty member 
who until very recently drove a 1922 Franklin 
with the advice Keep Cool With Coolidge 
painted on the rear. 

Brandeis students appear to be seriously 
intent upon getting an education. As one 
faculty member put it not long ago: “They 
aren’t grinds, but they aren’t fooling, either.” 

For instance, when Dr. Sachar instituted 
a full credit course on a working philosophy 
for a productive life, to be required of all 
seniors, some thought voluntary attendance 
at evening sessions might not work out. 
However, when Dr. Sachar attended one of 
these lectures recently, a student usher re- 
ported: “We have 159 seniors and 237 of 
them are here.” 

One member of the class of 1954 is 21-year- 
old Eliyahu Ahilea. Professor Bernstein, 
while conducting in Israel, heard Ahilea play 
the piano and brought him back to Brandeis 
as a musical prodigy at the age of 15. Short, 
spindly, and shy, Ahilea was promptly nick- 
named “Spike” by fellow students. 

However, “Spike” found a new interest at 
Brandeis—physics and engineering. Now he 
has forgotten music as a career and, after 
being graduated magna cum laude with dis- 
tinction in physics, he entered MIT on a 
scholarship. 

Brandeis prides itself on the way students 
find themselves at the university, and for 
that reason doesn’t try to force music on 
an Ahilea. The students seem to respond 
well to being treated as adults. 

Because Brandeis is new, students do not 
choose it aimlessly, or simply because a 
father or mother went there. Every under- 
graduate is there because he or she made 
a decision that it was, of several available 
schools, the right one. 

Some were attracted by the illustrious edu- 
cators on the faculty, some by the youth and 
promise of the institution, others by the 
school’s most enthusiastic promoters—its 
students and alumni. The net result is that 
all are there for a purpose—which explains 
the university’s atmosphere of vigor and 
sincerity. 

William McKenna, a tall, husky redhead, 
who is president of Brandeis’ Newman Club, 
an undergraduate Catholic organization, 
considered several schools before picking 
Brandeis. 

“I wanted a school where I could prepare 
myself to be an electrical engineer and, at 
the same time, play good but nonprofessional 
football,” he says. 

McKenna, considered by some sports ob- 
servers to be one of the best ends in New 
England football, also has achieved an en- 
viable academic record, due, at least in part, 
to the individual instruction made possible 
by the small classes. 


“I wanted a small school with a top- 
flight faculty, a place where one would get 
a broad and solid liberal arts education in 
preparation for the study of law,” says Irv- 
ing (Lenny) Markovitz, who is president of 
Hillel Foundation. “Brandeis offered that, 
along with several other inducements. For 
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instance, I am an Orthodox Jew and the 
university provides kosher food for students 
who want it. 

“If I had to select one thing above all 
others that I like about Brandeis, it would 
be the emphasis on teaching you to think 
as well as remember mere facts. Take lit- 
erature as an example: We have informal 
gatherings in which students will sit down 
with a professor for a couple of hours and 
discuss a book—a free exchange of opinions, 
interpretations, reactions. It’s a really stim- 
ulating experience.” 

Norma Bassett, a pretty, blond senior and 
president of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion, a Protestant group, has different rea- 
sons for picking Brandeis. 

“I’m interested in undergraduate activi- 
ties and I was attracted by the opportunity 
in that area offered by Brandeis. Another 
thing—lI had grown up in a small, Protestant 
community and I thought the experience 
in social relations, in working with and get- 
ting to know persons of different faiths and 
customs, would be valuable. Everything has 
worked out just as I hoped it would.” 

All of which means that Brandeis, which 
was not in existence 7 years ago, has already 
come of age as a university with its own 
atmosphere and its own achievements. 

At this moment, which you always have 
to say when mentioning it, the university 
consists of two schools: the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. The college is subdivided into 
four schools: Social Science, the Humanities, 
Science, and the Creative Arts. This is a 
radical departure from the traditional de- 
partmental system. Plans for expansion in- 
clude, possibly, Schools of Medicine, Social 
Work, Public Administration, and Law. 

The board of trustees, headed by Chair- 
man Abraham Feinberg, has grown to 16 
members, including Judge Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer and Eleanor Roosevelt. Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, of New York, is honorary 
chairman of the University Fellows. 

But while most things at Brandeis have 
been expanding and changing with the dra- 
matic growth of the University, one thing 
has remained completely constant: the de- 
votion to brotherhood. 

There was a perfect example of that when 
it was suggested that a building be erected 
to hold the planned Jewish, Protestant, and 
Catholic chapels. One of the trustees pro- 
tested at once: 

“‘No matter how you describe it, somebody’s 
chapel is going to be in the basement and we 
will not subject anyone to that slight.” 

And that is why Brandeis, unlike most 
nonsectarian schools which provided one host 
chapel for all faiths, is building three sepa- 
rate and equal chapels, which will soon be 
completed. For at Brandeis, men of all col- 
ors, creeds, and national origins belong on 
the same level. 





Bob and Helen Coar Tribute 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, best 
wishes and heartiest congratulations to 
Bob and Helen Coar on this 20th anni- 
versary occasion. I have never known 
of two people more kind and coopera- 
tive in dealing with Members of Con- 
gress. Personally, they have been most 
considerate of me in all of my dealings 
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with them. They have a wonderful rec- 
ord of achievement behind them and I 
wish them well in the days that lie ahead. 
They have discharged their service to 
the Members of Congress in such a way 
as to win the high respect of all of us. 





Amendments to Federal Airport Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I would point out that this bill 
is merely an amendment to an existing 
law which continues in force and effect 
until 1958. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT! has raised som rather perti- 
nent questions with regard to it, particu- 
larly as to the extent to which local 
officials should make final determina- 
tions regarding the allocation of the 
funds provided in this bill. In that re- 
spect I must say I am in complete ac- 
cord with what the gentleman is seek- 
ing to do. I realize that he has a local 
situation that he feels this bill fails to 
meet. We have situations in Missis- 
sippi in the same category. However, 
the people who are most vitally inter- 
ested in gaining the maximum of local 
control over the allocation of these funds 
would appear to me to be the Council of 
State Aviation Officials. 

The other day, just before the com- 
mittee was to go into executive session 
to consider this legislation, I contacted 
the cffice of the Association of State 
Aviation Officials, and found that they 
would prefer that a bill be reported 
which would put final authority in the 
hands of State officials. However, they 
realized, as we did, that to place such 
an amendment in this legislation would 
probably tie up this bill in conference 
between the Hous: and Senate, and 
consequently not get any legislation 
passed at this session. As a result, they 
are adding their wholehearted endorse- 
ment to this legislation. 

I think if we should send this bill back 
to committee and seek to amend it along 
the lines advocated by my friend from 
Michigan, we had might as well give 
up for this session on the problem of 
strengthening the Airport Act. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
say to the gentleman that I am support- 
ing the bill, but I think that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration should get 
its house in order in reference to the 
cooperation which is due by that admin- 
istration with the Reserve program in 
fiying. 

It has come to my attention that the 
Fort Worth office, for instance, and per- 
haps other offices of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, has not been cooper- 
ating with the military program on Re- 
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serve flying throughout the country 
think we should get that straightened 
out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 1 am 
not certain whether the question raised 
by my good friend from Louisiang is 
one which will be affected by this legis. 
lation. However, permit me to say that 
I know of many instances, as he «oes 
in which the CAA has appeared to act 
arbitrarily with regard to airports ang 
flying programs. He has raised an issue 
which Congress might do well to explore 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen. 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 





Washington, Lafayette, Truth and Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 17, I was privileged to rep- 
resent the great State of Iowa in the 
George Washington Memorial Chapel] at 
Valley Forge. My remarks at these Iowa 
memorial services were such that I have 
been asked to have them extended in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I take this 
opportunity to direct the attention of 
my colleagues to what I said on that oc- 
casion. That address, plus my introduc. 
tory remarks, follows: 


Through the will of the people I represent 
I am privileged to sit in the hallowed Halls 
of Congress. I am their representative in the 
greatest Government on earth. I cherish this 
privilege to be a part of the Government in 
which the voice of the people plays such a 
vital part. 

This was the principle laid down by our 
Founding Fathers when this great Republic 
was born. Each day, as I take my seat in 
Congress, I am reminded of the courage and 
integrity of the men who dreamed, fought 
for, and formulated this system of govern- 
ment. 

I look upon the pictures of George Wash- 
ington and Marquis de Lafayette and thank 
God that we were favored with such leaders 
and such stanch friends, because in these 
two men we have the outstanding example 0! 
mutual trust and understanding which must 
exist between all men of good will. From 


tn 


this, I take inspiration for what I have te 


say today. I speak to you of Washington, 
Lafayette, truth, and liberty. 

At the outset, please accept greetings from 
the Honorable Leo Hoegh, Governor of the 
State of Iowa, Iowa's Representatives in Con- 
gress, and the thousands of people who live 
in and love this great State. I am indeed 
privileged to represent the people of fowa 


here today. I do so gladly at the request 0 

my Governor. 

WASHINGTON, LAFAYETTE, TRUTH AND LIBERTY 
In speaking on the hallowed soil of Valley 

Forge on the subject of Lafayette, I feel} 

must begin by linking the two names tha 


were here cemented together by courage, 'Y 
sufferings bravely undergone, and by an equ 
and selfiess devotion to duty. Lafayette ane 
Washington stand in the forefront of the 


heroes of America, and it is good to see that 
the shining of their united glory is UW 
dimmed by the slightest shade of jealousy 
ill temper. The greatness of a man is ne’ ” 
more apparent than in his appreciation 
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another great man, and therefore I love to 
read and reread the wholehearted expressions 
of humility and devotion in LaFayette’s let- 
ters to George Washington. I should like to 
read to you, if I may, the letter Lafayette 
wrote to Washington in camp at Valley Forge, 
December 31, 1777. Lafayette had, the pre- 
vious day, written at length warning Wash- 
jngton of the intrigues against him headed 
py General Conway, and this letter is in 
acknowledgement of Washington’s reply. I 
take the liberty of correc’ ing some errors due 
to LaFayette’s unfamiliarity with English. 
“Drar GENERAL: I should have much more 
reproached myself for the liberty I took in 
writing to your excellency, if I had believed 





it could engage you in the trouble of an- 
ewering that letter. But, now, as you have 
written it, I must tell you that I received this 


favor with the greatest satisfaction and 
leasure. Every assurance and proof of your 
affection fills my heart with joy, because that 
sentiment of yours is extremely dear and 
precious to me. A tender and respectful at- 
tachment for you, and an invariable frank- 
ness, will be found in my mind the more 
as you will know me better; but after these 
merits, I must tell you that very few others 
are to be found. I never wished so heartily 
to be entrusted by nature with an immensity 
of talents as on this occasion, when I could 
thus be of some use to your glory and hap- 
as well as to mine own. 

“What man does not join the pure ambi- 
tion of glory to these other ambitions of 
advancement, rank, and fortune? As an 
ardent lower of laurels, I cannot bear the 
idea that so noble a sentiment should be 
mixed with any low one. In your preaching 
moderation to the brigadiers upon such an 
occasion, I am not supposed to recognize 
your virtuous character. As I hope my warm 
interest is known to your excellency, I dare 
entertain the idea that you will be so indul- 
gent as to let me know everything concern- 


niness 
piness 


ing you whenever you will not be under the 
law of secrecy of particular circumstances. 

“With the most tender and affectionate 
friendship and the most profound respect, 


“Your most humble and obedient servant, 
“LAFAYETTE.” 


The young man of 20 who wrote that hum- 


ble letter was @ major general on George 
Washington's staff, whose advice in matters 
of tactics and strategy Washington regularly 
sought, and who was soon to distinguish 


himself in military command by a cool effi- 
ciency, a wise patience, and a bold imagina- 
tion rivaling the qualities of the commander 
himself. Lafayette, like Washington, could 
retreat indefinitely, or hole up in camp 
for a long while, disregarding clamors for 


impetuous action. Then, when the enemy 
had put himself at a disadvantage, he could 
strike like lightning and hold like steel. 

But greater than his military skill or wis- 
dom was the essential quality of the man 
Lafayette, showing through all his life, and 


In his successes as in his failures, in his 
sufferings as in his triumphs. He was at all 
umes such @ man as is envisioned in the 
words of the apostle James: ‘“‘Whoso looketh 
into the perfect law of liberty, and con- 
Unueth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall 
be blessed in his deed.” Lafayette was a 
Single-hearted and selfless seeker for truth, 
and justice, and liberty. He might well have 
aid, with Thomas Jefferson: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
‘selnst every form of tyranny over the mind 
“man.” When, in his later political career 





in Frat e, Lafayette was deceived and misled 
‘nto aiding Napoleon's rise to power, and, 
se 1830, similarly aided Louis Philippe; these 
ere the 


mistakes of a noble and trusting 
that saw in these graspers for personal 
power, not their base and petty designs, but 
te deals of liberty and justice for which 
so y Claimed to be striving. In each case 
ese quick to speak out, with undaunted 

“age, against the abuses of entrenched 


heart 
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power, and his last public speech was an 
attack upon the reactionary policies of Louis 
Philippe. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is,” says St. 
Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, “there is liberty.” I feel that the 
spirit of the Lord was surely with Lafayette, 
and the very breath of liberty was blowing 
about his every word and deed. When he 
was in prison, from 1792 to 1797, he lost 
no essential liberty thereby. ‘Ye shall know 
the truth,” said Christ, as reported in John’s 
gospel, “and the truth shall make you free.” 
That is the kind of essential freedom that 
was Lafayette’s. He was of those celebrated 
in Lowell’s lines, in the Present Crisis: 

“Careless seems the great Avenger; his- 
tory’s pages but record one death grapple 
in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the 
Word; truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong 
forever on the throne—yet that scaffold 
sways the future, and, behind the dim un- 
known, standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above his own.” 

I remember vividiy how, on Palm Sunday 
@ year ago, in a little church in Coronado, 
Calif., this spirit of truth and liberty seemed 
to breathe out through the pastor’s sermon 
and fill the congregation. This minister, 
the Reverend Kenneth Baird Carson, was 
speaking on the theme of the Palm Sunday 
triumph of Christ, so soon to be followed 
by His betrayal and passion; and his ser- 
mon was called “The Triumph of Truth.” 
It so impressed me, that I called on that 
minister, and obtained a copy of his talk, 
which I keep and often reread. Though he 
was not speaking directly of Lafayette, I 
feel that Lafayette is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the Christ-like devotion to truth 
that he was trying to inculcate. “God,” he 
said, “has no minds but your human minds 
to accept His truth, no lips but your lips 
to proclaim His truth, no hearts but your 
hearts to love His truth. If you fail Him 
He will try again in the lives of another 
generation.” 

The generation that held two such shin- 
ing and noble souls as Washington and La- 
fayette was, I am sure, no failure from this 
point of view. Here were minds to accept, 
lips to proclaim, and hearts to love God’s 
truth. Here were men who would live out 
their Christian principles, through successes 
and failures, through good repute and ill, 
until death. A principle stressed in Mr. 
Carson’s sermon, that ‘“‘no man is free until 
he is morally free,” might be counted as the 
keystone of the character of each of these 
patriots. Each had so strengthened his self- 
control, so bound himself to the Divine law 
of his own choosing, that his freedom was 
a mighty and inflexibie current of deter- 
mination. Either would obey authority be- 
cause he chose to obey. This freedom in 
complete obedience is beautifully stated in 
a letter Lafayette wrote from Albany about 
March 13, 1778. He had been sent off on a 
northern expedition, insufficiently planned 
by Congress, his men and supplies hardly 
sufficient for any accomplishment, and his 
orders and position lacking clarity, and with- 
out authority to make a southward attack 
upon the British in and around New York. 
In commenting to General Washington on 
this situation, Lafayette said: “The com- 
mand at Albany I don’t look upon as fit for 
my desire of honorable opportunity, unless 
it would be extended below, and that I 
have not any right to request—in all, my dear 
general, my mind will be always supersatis- 
fied to be as near you as possible, and I 
shall look upon anything you will believe 
fit for me, as the very best thing I can wish 
sor.” 

The cordial friendship, the almost father- 
and-son relationship existing between George 
Washington and Lafayette, sprang from the 
recognition by each that the other was a 
kindred spirit, bound by an equal devotion 
to truth and to liberty. To each might well 
be applied that fine saying of Henry Adams, 
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“They know enough who know how to learn.” 
These two great men, one mature and in 
the position of supreme command, the other 
without command, but knowing himself 
fitted, by birth, talents, and training, to lead 
troops, were content to work together—Wash- 
ington asking advice, and Lafayette eagerly 
requesting and following orders. Each, I 
think, was acting in the spirit of Roger 
Bacon's philosophic saying: “True knowledge 
stems not from the authority of others, nor 
from a blind allegiance to antiquated dog- 
mas. Rather it is a highly personal experi- 
ence—a light that is communicated only to 
the innermost privacy of the individual 
through the impartial channels of all knowl- 
edge and of all thought.” 

It is good to remember of Lafayette that 
late in life, in 1824 and 1825, he had a full 
year of triumphal touring and visiting in 
the United States, drinking to the full the 
glory and adulation tendered him by the 
grateful American people. “As an ardent 
lover of laurels,” such as he recognized him- 
self to be, from youth to old age, he was 
given a most spectacular award, being pa- 
raded and banqueted and feted from one 
end of the country to the other. This was 
his Palm Sunday of popular acclaim, but 
his Gethsemane of suffering and imprison- 
ment lay behind him. When he died, he 
was an honored citizen of France and of the 
United States alike, and earth from Bunker 
Hill was laid upon his grave as a tribute rec- 
ognizing the important part he played in 
bringing the Revolutionary War to its suc- 
cessful conclusion and obtaining for this 
country the priceless blessing of liberty. 





Another Reason for Not Building the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
includes projects which have been dis- 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Budget Bureau has specifically 
recommended that the Curecanti, Flam- 
ing Gorge, and Navaho units not be au- 
thorized at this time. The Bureau has 
pointed out that there is no adequate 
basis for appraising the merits of these 
projects due to the lack of data on engi- 
neering, financial, and economic feasi- 
bility, detailed estimates of costs and 
benefits, and sufficient other pertinent 
information necessary for a complete 
understanding of the justification and 
necessity for the works. 

With respect to participating projects 
outrightly authorized for construction 
in section 1 of the bill, the Bureau of the 
Budget has submitted that their authori- 
zation should be conditioned upon a new 
finding of favorable economic justifica- 
tion by the Secretary of Interior which 
must include (a) a joint study with the 
Department of Agriculture of the direct 
agricultural benefits of each project and 
(b) a reevaluation of the nondirect bene- 
fits of each project, based upon a re- 
examination of the methods presently 
used to compute the indirect and public 
benefits of reclamation projects. Based 
on the insufficiency of the available in- 
formation regarding these participating 
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projects, which this bill would authorize, 
the Budget Bureau has stated that a re- 
examination is necessary “so that there 
could be no doubt about the economic 
justification of the projects finally un- 
dertaken.”’ 

Congress should not undertake to au- 
thorize questionable or unjustified proj- 
ects. Until the information requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget is made 
available, Congress should not act on 
these projects. 





The Governor of Pennsylvania in His 
Efforts To Levy New Taxes, Makes a 
Mockery of His Campaign Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in a few days the House of Representa- 
tives will be called upon to consider H. R. 
7474, commonly known as the highway 
bill, and which provides for the levying 
of increased taxes on gasoline, diesel oil, 
tires, and so forth, as a means of paying 
for the highway program. 

According to my mail the people of 
my congressional district in Pennsyl- 
vania are sick and tired of the present 
high level of taxation and resist any at- 
tempt to saddle them with new tax 
burdens. 


As an example of the attitude of the 
people of Pennsylvania and my congres- 
sional district regarding the efforts of 
the newly elected Democratic Governor, 
George Leader, to foist new taxes on resi- 
dents of the great Keystone State, I wish 
to make part of my remarks an editorial 
from the July 2, 1955, issue of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror, and an exchange of views 
that followed its publication between 
Joseph M. Barr, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of Pennsylvania, 
and J. E. Holtzinger, editor of the Al- 
toona Mirror. They follow: 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of 
July 2, 1955] 
THe LAND OF THE FREE 


Monday we will celebrate our Nation’s 
birthday. If it please God, generations of 
Americans as yet unborn will join in fu- 
ture celebrations marking the birth of this 
Nation; the stars in the heavens above will 
still shine down upon the stars of a flag 
that designates a land where free men live. 

A new way of life was opened up for the 
oppressed people of the earth on the day that 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
The artist’s conception of the American flag 
protecting a happy family group is an apt 
one because our Declaration of Independ- 
ence was designed to protect all ages of 
Americans and to live throughout the ages 
as a charter for other peoples of the earth 
to guide them to better ways of life and to 
make life more livable. 

Freedom. is not an imperishable commodi- 
ty. It is something which must be nourished 
and cherished and guarded throughout the 
years by all those who love liberty. 

The infant Nation that was brought to- 
gether into one*unit by the signing of the 
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Declaration of Independence was a weak Na- 
tion in regards to population, armed might 
and industrial potentials. One thing made 
1t strong: The determination of the people 
to be free; their willingness to die if nec- 
essery to gain that freedom for themselves 
eud for their fellowmen. 

Today our Nation has grown to be the 
strongest Nation on the face of the earth 
in arms and industrial potential. We are 
still back of some nations in regard to popu- 
lation, but we are free, and free men count 
their strength in terms of will and initiative 
and their might stems from a willingness to 
sacrifice all that they have in order that they 
may remain free. 

The only great danger that America and 
Americans really face is the danger of losing 
their faith in a free system of government, 
their faith in themselves or their faith in 
their fellow Americans. All the evil forces 
of the world cannot prevail if we as Ameri- 
cans present a united front when it comes to 
matters concerning our liberty and the 
rights of all Americans to be free. 

There is little likelihood of our defense 
ever being crumpled by forces from the out- 
side, powerful though they may be. We 
must, however, be continually on guard 
against the forces that would seek to weaken 
us from within. Not all of these forces will 
be malignant forces deliberatcly at work to 
weaken our structure of liberty; in fact, 
many of them will be well-meaning people 
seeking to do things for others and not 
mindful of the evil they can bring about 
through seeking ways and means to circum- 
vent our State and national constitutions. 

We in Pennsylvania at the present time 
are faced with just such a problem. We have 
as the head of this powerful Keystone State 
a@ young and ambitious Governor. When he 
campaigned for office he promised to bring 
about economies and lower taxes. Sometime 
between campaign time and inauguration 
someone evidently sold them on the idea of 
greatly increasing the expense of the State 
and inaugurating a new tax program to pay 
for these added expenses. 

A graduated income tax is forbidden by 
the constitution of this State. Somehow 
our young Governor has been sold upon the 
idea of what is called a classified income tax 
which some tax experts and lawyers say will 
be constitutional. Many other tax experts 
and lawyers think it is unconstitutional and 
so far no one has come forth with the state- 
ment that it will not violate the spirit of 
the constitution. 

This classified tax which the Governor and 
his experts call a “fair tax‘ does a few odd 
things for a tax that is supposed to be fair 
to all people. 

For instance, a widow whose husband 
had thought to provide for her by insurance 
and who has invested her money wisely in 
common stocks and has an annual income 
of $1,000, will, under the provisions of this 
“fair tax” bill, pay a personal income tax 
of 5 percent on the dividends she receives 
or a total of $50 a year State tax. 

A retired man with a pension of $100 a 
month would pay a total of $12 on that 
amount, but if he has rented out a portion 
of his home to augment his slender retire- 
ment pay and gets as much as $800 rental, 
he will be taxed $32 on the rentals, making 
a total tax of $44 on $2,000 of income. 

A skilled workman earning $4,000 a year 
under the new tax bill would have the first 
$1,000 exempted from tax and would pay 
$30 tax on the additional $3,000. 

A retired State official receiving a pension 
of $4,000 a year would, under the terms of 
the law, be entirely exempted from the tax 
and judges who received pensions up to 
$12,000 a year also would be exempt. 

This is the tax which a misguided young 
man and his advisers call a fair tax. It 
removes one stone in the archway of free- 
dom, the stone that stands closest to its 
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foundation and is founded upon the prin. 
ciple that all men are equal before the Jay 
In its awkward attempt to thwart a proy;. 
sion of the State constitution that was put 
in there for the protection of all the Citizens 
of this Keystone State, it would crumple 
one of the great foundation stones that our 
forefathers built upon when they erecteg g 
temple to liberty and the rights of men 
versus the rights of those who seek to govern 
with a heavy hand to lay down a heavy tax 
burden upon citizens who have the right 
to say how much they shall be taxed ang 
what their tax money shall be spent for, 
Pennsylvania citizens are alert, however 
and despite the best efforts of those who 
would transgress upon their liberties anq 
place an unfair burden upon their neigh. 
bors, the tax bill has met with but smal 
success. Those who will be charged with 
enacting it into law will be signing their 
own political death warrants if they vote 
for the bill and their constituents have not 
been at all backward in telling them so. 
So long as the citizens of this State anq 
other States of this Nation keep a constant 
vigil, this Nation will continue to enjoy the 
freedoms and the liberty guaranteed to them 
by the Declaration of Independence whose 
birthday we are about to celebrate. 





[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of July 16, 
1955] 


We ANSWER A LETTER 


The Ep!Iror, ALTOONA MIRROR, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Dear Sirk: (1) The editorial captioned 
“The Land of the Free” may have been writ- 
ten with good intentions, but the linking 
of patriotism and freedom with the tax sit- 
uation in Pennsylvania gave a misleading 
impression of the tax program devised by 
the Leader administration as the most prac- 
tical solution of the Commonwealth's money 
worries. 

(2) The classified income tax is the near- 
est possible approach to a graduated income 
tax which tax experts agree is the fairest 
and most equitable tax of all. But, under 
our constitutional limitations, the legisla- 
ture must wait 2 years before it can seriously 
reconsider the overall preferability of a grad- 
uated tax plan. 

(3) Meantime, the tremendous financial 
obligations inherited by the Leader admin- 
istration cannot be swept into a corner, 
They exist; they are real; they must be met 

(4) Republican progapanda for a 3-per- 
cent sales tax does not fool any knowing 
person who is aware that the real benefac- 
tors of such a tax would be the rich and 
powerful minorities. 

(5) The manner in which a stepped-up 
sales tax has won the all-out support of the 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce, tle 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, and the 
Grundy dominated Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association is clear-cut proof that the 
big fellows—representing about 8 percent 0 
our population—view the sales tax as the 
best smokescreen to protect the coupon clip- 
per and nip the little fellow. 

(6) But what about the other 92 percent 
of our people? 

(7) It is upon this group that a 3-percen! 
sales tax will place the cost of government 
most heavily. 

(8) More and more people through Penn- 
sylvania are beginning to understand that 
a 3- or possibly 4-percent sales tax will 00s! 
twice as much in pocketbook extractions % 
the classified income tax. - 

(9) Moreover, it is estimated that 1 mi- 
lion Pennsylvanians now receiving s0l® 
security and other retirement pensions W!!! 
be exempt from any tax on those pensiolls 
under the administration’s tax program. 

(10) No tax program ever won a popl 
larity contest, but the violent attacks up0 
Governor Leader's classified income tax clea! 
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ly impose upon the credibility of the average 
mily. 
mail) Obviously, the big labor unions— 
which bespeak the philosophy of the little 
guy—were not taken in by the drum beating 
of the chamber of commerce and other oppo- 
nents of the administration’s tax program. 

(12) They saw in it the fulfillment of the 
fairest and most equitable conditions where 
labor is concerned. They recognized its su- 
periority to a boosted sales tax where the 
average family is concerned. 

(13) And seeing these advantages—and 
understanding the sincerity of a governor 
who tried first to consider the interests of 
the great majority of our people—organized 
labor gave his plan its unqualified endorse- 
ment. 

(14) Of course, there are controversial de- 
fects in any tax plan, but the problem before 
the legislature is to enact a tax program 
that comes closest to approximating a gradu- 
ated income tax—fairest of all broad-based 
taxes. 

(15) We believe, in all sincerity, that Gov- 
ernor Leader's tax plan is the answer to our 
need until we can revise the constitution 
and pinpoint our attention on a graduated 
income tax. 

(16) And even then, I predict, you will 
find the chamber of commerce, and the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, and the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
running counter to the most widely accepted 
tax authorities in the Nation. They will 
scream to high heaven that such a tax mili- 
tates against the workingman-and they will 
have phony statistics to back up their story. 
They will shed crocodile tears for the little 
fellow while, actually, their chief concern 
will be the protection of the oligarchs of 
great wealth and privilege. 

(17) Since time immemorial, I suppose, it 
has been the custom of the landed aristo- 
crats and silk-stockinged bluebloods to look 


down their noses at the average guy and 
there seems to be an overt conspiracy in this 
age of (axes and more taxes to keep the very 
wealthy free and clear of any levies which 


night conveniently be shifted to the average 


citizen. 

(18) The average citizen around Altoona— 
who has found jobs all too scarce in recent 
times knows how the philosophy of protect 
the rich at the expense of the little fellow 
Teally works, 

(19) Critics of the Leader tax plan adroitly 
ignore the fact that we wouldn't be in the 


fix we're in but for the improvidence and po- 
ee mismanagement of our predecessors 
In office 
(20) They ran up the bills, compounded 
the debts, established a flock of mandated 
obligations without money in the bank to 
pay them, and they alone placed the Leader 
admini tration in the untenable position of 
the cash to offset the Common- 
t dilemma. 
,, (21 If the element of patriotism must be 
‘nlerjected into the controversy over taxes, 
we should consider first those responsible 
sr jeopardizing what the Mirror calls our 
apa d and the rights of all Americans to 
; (22) If acceptance of the responsibility of 
— is to be considered a blow against that 
“se m, the view-with-alarmists should look 
+ ‘0 that period when the Republican 
“adership, in 16 years, pyramided the Com- 
Wealth’s debt and deficits and left Gov- 
a Leader a tremendous legacy of bank- 
one of the worst weak spots in the 
American freedom. Governor Leader 
_ prevent a complete breakthrough 
alike, 
_\-3) The question of taxes resolves itself 
» &@ matter of harsh realities and it does 
‘Mpinge upon one’s patriotism that the 
= ~ sovernment must be met by the best 
, JS available and in the best interest of 
4€ people as a whole. 
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(24) The best argument for the classified 
income tax is that its detractors have failed 
to spell out a substitute tax plan beyond 
generalizing on the “desirability” of a 3 or 4 
percent sales tax. 

(25) What is desirable about a sales tax 
that will cost the average family twice as 
much as the classified income tax? 

(26) When the Governor's critics have an- 
swered that moot question, they will be on 
firmer ground in the great debate over the 
— or demerits of the classified income 

X. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH M. Barr, 

Chairman, Democratic State Committee. 





REPLY 


Dear Mr. Barr: Your 3-page letter regard- 
ing the recent criticism of the unfair tax 
program which you label as Governor Lead- 
er’s program received. 

After reading it through carefully several 
times we still are unable to find in it any real 
answer to the charge of unfairness leveled 
against this program, which, incidentally, 
was written long before Leader’s campaign 
for governor and certainly not by Leader. I 
believe that a careful study of the actual 
writing of the proposed tax levy would show 
that at least two of the collaborators on the 
program tried to sell some of its more infa- 
mous provisions to previous administrations. 

Now let us take your very lengthy letter, 
paragraph by paragraph, in an attempt to 
answer it in such a way that there may be 
some hope of your understanding the answer. 

In your second paragraph you say “the 
classified income tax is the nearest possible 
approach to a graduated income tax which 
experts agree is the fairest and most equi- 
table tax of all.” Is it the closest approach 
possible and, if you maintain that it is, what 
is your authority for such a statement? Do 
all tax experts agree that the graduated in- 
come tax is the fairest and most equitable 
tax of all? What is your authority for such 
a statement? There are quite a few tax ex- 
perts who do not sey it is the fairest and 
most equitable tax of all and your saying so 
does not make it so. 

Your second sentence of this same para- 
graph is ambiguous. Do you seriously think 
that the liberty-loving people of this State 
are going to agree to a revision of their State 
constitution so that you and others like 
you may levy any kind of tax you please 
against them? If you think so, why not 
bring it to a vote? 

Paragraph 3: If the Leader administration 
has a serious quarrel with the preceding ad- 
ministrations concerning financial obliga- 
tions, why does it not seek their repeal? 
They have a definite majority in the house 
and the legislature has the power to repeal 
these laws if the governor thinks they are 
not in the best interests of the people. What 
about the big increases in governmental 
spending proposed by the Leader adminis- 
tration which will far outstrip the spending 
of any other administration? 

Paragraph 4: I do not believe that you 
found any advocacy in the editorial for a 
3-percent sales tax and of what possible 
benefit would it be to the rich and powerful 
minorities? 

Paragraph 5: There is no concrete evidence 
that the opposition of the groups named in 
this paragraph reflects selfish thinking. It 
may represent the best possible expert advice 
on the subject. Our local chamber of com- 
merce has many times as many little fellows 
in it as big fellows. 

We believe that this is also the case in 
most of the local chapters of the chamber 
of commerce and, for your information, their 
position on tax matters and on other mat- 
ters of importance is determined only after 
a poll is taken of the local chambers to get 
grassroots opinion on these matters. This, 
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it seems to me, is a more democratic method 
than having a few men stand up and pre- 
tend to represent their entire organization 
in saying that labor is in favor of this tax 
upon labor’s wages. 

Paragraph 6; Yes; what about the 92 per- 
cent of the people of the State who have mod- 
est incomes? Did it ever occur to you that 
for every man collecting over $1,000 from 
dividends there are more than 500 who get 
less than that amount, and for every land- 
lord who collects $100 a month or more in 
rent there are 9 landlords who collect less 
than $100 a month in rent and that in many 
of these cases this income is sorely needed 
to meet living expenses? 

Paragraph 7: It is upon this same 92-per- 
cent group that the so-called fair-tax pro- 
gram of Governor Leader will place an even 
heavier burden. 

Paragraph 8: If a 3-percent sales tax will 
cost twice as much in pocketbook extraction 
as the classified income tax, why should you 
or anyone else advocate more than a 114- 
percent sales tax? Could you mean that the 
people who collect modest incomes from divi- 
dends and rents are too poor to afford pocket- 
books? 

Paragraph 9: If your estimate is correct, 
we are happy to know that at least 10 per- 
cent of our population will be protected in 
some measure from this iniquitous tax. 

Paragraph 10: No argument about the 
popularity contest angle of this paragraph, 
but if you are so sure that the average 
family does not understand this attack upon 
the family pay envelope, why not ask for a 
vote of confidence from the rank and file 
of the people? 

Paragraph 11: Let’s not play coy. The 
unions did not vote in favor of this pro- 
gram—some of their so-called leaders did 
and there is quite a bit of discussion in the 
rank and file groups about ways and means 
in which to bring it to the attention of 
the public that the members of the unions 
did not have a chance to vote on this issue. 

Paragraph 12: Whom do you mean by 
“they?” A few big shots who take a good 
living out of the dues or the guys who pay 
the dues? You know as well as I do that 
a lot of these big guys would like to get a 
similar cut from the pay envelope before the 
little guy gets it by means of Statewide 
and compulsory check-off system. Is that 
the “deal” that was made for their reluctant 
support? 

Paragraph 13: This is an obvious mis- 
statement of fact. 

Paragraph 14: You bet there are defects. 
We attempted to point ont only a few of 
them. 

Paragraph 15: Who do you mean by “we” 
when you say “until we can revise the Con- 
stitution?” My understanding is that the 
people of the State are the final authority 
on this. Do you also have a plan to cir- 
cumvent them on this important phase of 
their inherited right to say what shall and 
what shall not be in their constitution? 

Paragraph 16: Hurray, hurrah, great polit- 
ical malarky, etc.—but what about facts? 
Who are these heaven-sent tax authorities 
and what makes you think they are the most 
widely accepted ones? Name them, Mr. Barr, 
name them, also their affiliations birth- 
place and right to speak as experts. 

Paragraph 17: The guys who happened 
to write the editorial has delivered papers, 
cut lawns, dug ditches, served as cub re- 
porter, feature writer and editorial writer, 
and could mention a few snobs in high 
places in both parties, so he fails to be im- 
pressed by the obvious political slant of 
this paragraph. It could have come out of 
Karl Marx’s book, but we believe that he 
would have said it better. 

Paragraph 18: You are writing to one of 
them, Mr. Barr, and if it had not been for 
the much-maligned chamber of commerce 
there would be 3,200 less jobs here today than 
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there are. However, the average guy is not 
as dumb as you seem to think; he knows at 
whom this tax is aimed and it won't hurt 
1 in 10 of the rich you speak so kKnow- 
ingly about, but it will hit every man who 
labors—right in the breadbasket. 

Paragraph 19: Again>we refer you to the 
dictionary and the word repeal. 

Paragraph 20: Once again we refer you to 
some six-letter words, repeal, revise, and 
repair. 

Paragraph 21: We believe that the voters of 
the State answered this paragraph last No- 
vember. Too bad that they did not get the 
man they voted for as governor. He prom- 
ised and promised economy—came up with 
the biggest budget in history of the State 
after he was elected. He promised and prom- 
ised tax cuts and now as governor of the 
State wants us to swallow the biggest tax in- 
crease in our history. 

Paragraph 22: Our memory goes back to 
Governor Earle and the largest single debt 
left in the history of the State up to his time. 

Paragraph 23: Whose best interests are 
served when bills already in the legislative 
hopper are removed from the said hopper 
and the amount asked for doubled by the 
incoming members of the cabinet? Who 
promised economy and then came up with 
the biggest appropriations ever proposed? 

Paragraph 24: It is the responsibility of 
the administration in power to see to it that 
the tax plan proposed is fair and that it is 
acceptable to the majority of the people and 
their elected representatives. If you feel 
that this is the case, why have you not 
brought the bill out of committees? Is it 
necessary to use some “persuasive” means 
to bring members of your own party in line? 
If so, just what “persuasive means” are to be 
employed? 

Paragraph 25: There is no evidence that it 
will cost the average family twice as much; 
if it did it would yield twice as much reve- 
nue. Even your so-called tax experts will 
tell you that over 90 percent of this wage 
tax will come from the average family. 

Paragraph 26: Since when has it become 
the duty of the critics to write a program 
for a young man who seemed so full of con- 
fidence, so sure of the answers and so sadly 
misled about the facts of life? As one of 
the thousands, yes, millions of people who 
listened to and liked the countenance of this 
young man from York County, let me report 
that I and millions of others like myself are 
sorry to have ever been taken in by a sales 
talk that can best be likened to that of the 
“spieler” at the county fair. We thought 
that at long last the “high command” had 
chosen a man of integrity and honesty to 
run for public office. 

P. S—wWhy not replay a few of the cam- 
paign speech records and refresh yourself 
about this young man from York County? 
Perhaps if he took a few weeks’ swing about 
the State and talked to the honest critics 
who wished him well, he might remember 
the kind of man the people of this State 
wanted to be their governor. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. HOLTZINGER. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
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are more than 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low cost drainage. 

Of this total, New York has more than 
100,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed. 

The cost would be from $60 to $100 an 
acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for each 
acre developed in the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River proj- 
ect. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





“Apple Surprise” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
when the House received a message from 
the President vetoing H. R. 5188, it was 
heard with considerable surprise. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison ] 
and I both commented in this vein at 
the time. 

Apparently the veto came as a sur- 
prise—and a shock—to the apple grow- 
ers as well. This is reflected by a news 
article from the Shippensburg (Pa.) 
News-Chronicle for July 19, which I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks: 

IKe’s VETO OF APPLE BILL Is Bic SuRPRISE— 
PRESIDENT ReFruses To SIGN MEASURE IN 
OPPOSITION TO UNITED STATES CONGRESS— 
ANGERS GROWERS 


The recent veto by President Eisenhower 
of House Resolution 5188 came as a big sur- 
prise to the supporters of the measure, who 
fought consistently for 2 years to have the 
bill passed. 

According to a report from the Appa- 
lachian Apple Service, the bill passed both 
Houses of Congress with practically no 
opposition. Ali persons, including the Con- 
gressmen, were surprised at the action of the 
President, the service said. 

The House bill was designed by the Na- 
tion’s apple growers to prohibit the Agri- 
culture Department from publishing pre- 
dictions of the expected apple yield through- 
out the country. 


SAY UNFAIR 


The applegrowers complained many times 
to the Government that such predictions 
usually were wrong and proved to be an in- 
justice to the many applegrowers throughout 
the country, the service said. 

These false predictions caused the Nation’s 
farmers to sell their apples far below their 
real value. The predictions of the Govern- 
ment were usually too high and forced the 
farmers to get a lower price for the apples 
because of the expected oversupply, the Ap- 
palachian apple service said. 

All expected victory as the bill moved 
through the Congress in a few days with 
no opposition. Now it is doubtful the bill 
will ever get so far advanced again, the 
agency added, 
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EISENHOWER QUOTED 


In vetoing the measure the President sald 
in part, “It is vital responsibility of the 
Federal Government to gather and dissem). 
nate accurate, timely, comprehensive, and 
useful information.” 

But, according to the applegrowers, this 
service of the Government really proyeg ty 
be a disservice and an injustice. 

They claim that it is even more surprising 
for the President to veto such a measure 
when he formerly signed a bill preventing 
the same predictions of the Agriculture pe. 
partment concerning cotton. 

In both cases the Government Overpre- 
dicted the actual yield and caused hardships 
on the producers of the crops, the service 
Claims. 

GIVES CREDIT TO CONGRESS 


Credit is to be given to three Congress. 
men from Virginia who pushed the pj! 
through Congress so efficiently. The service 
cites the work of Burr P. HARRISON and War. 
KINS ABBITT, Representatives; and Senator 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 

It is stated by the apple service that these 
three Congressmen are mulling it over to 
see if they can’t find other means to get the 
measure passed. 

According to the Congressmen, there wil! 
not be enough votes in Congress now to 
override the veto. This is because, although 
it was passed by Congress almost unani- 
mously, before, now many Republicans wilj 
not buck the President in this measure, 





Facts About Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, | 
would like to include in the Recor an 
editorial which appeared in the Arizona 
Republic, July 17, 1955: 

Facts ABOUT RECLAMATION 


W. A. Dexheimer, United States commis- 
sioner of reclamation, recently gave forth 
with the sort of statistics that should be 
used more frequently in answering the ene- 
mies of reclamation. In a letter to Repre- 
sentative CLAIR ENGLE, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia, he laid low the argument that the 
taxpayers of New York State would have 
pay $493 million to finance the upper Colo- 
rado River storage basin project. 

Mr. Dexheimer pointed out that the 
reclamation fund set up in 1902 would pay 
53 percent of the reclamation bureau's pro: 
gram in 1956, and by 1965 this fund wih 
finance 73 percent of the bureau's activities. 
Thus the upper Colorado project would re 
quire only $18 million annually from the 
general fund, and New York’s share of this 
amount would be only $2.2 million. Most of 
the money spent on reclamation will be 
spent outside the basin States, so New York 
will get a substantial share of the new bus!« 
ness created. In addition, the new taxable 
wealth created by the project will boos 
Federal income taxes. “‘Many of the reclamé 
tion project areas now contribute more in 
Federal income taxes each year than o 
entire Federal investment,” said ™. 
Dexheimer. 

The people of central Arizona know how 
much wealth the Salt River project has pr 
duced. They aren't fooled by what Col 
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ressman ENGLE calls “the fantastic tax 
figures per State” used by foes of reclama- 
tion, But the figures do make an impres- 
sion on Easterners, who are uninformed 
about reclamation problems in general. Mr. 
Dexheimer's figures should go a long way 


toward destroying the phony anti-reclama- 
tion propaganda coming out of the East. 





The High Tax Program of Pennsylvania’s 
Spendthrift Governor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican caucus of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania under the 
leadership of its able floor leader, the 
Honorable Charles C. Smith, has gone 
on record in no uncertain terms against 
the unfair and discriminatory wage and 
income-tax proposals by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. ‘The Pennsylvania 
levislature has been completely ham- 
strung in its sessions by the Governor’s 
failure to furnish adequate estimates of 
income or to provide a fair and equitable 
method of securing the income needed. 
The legislature would do well to follow 
the suggestions of the Republican mem- 
bers to meet this problem. 

The statement of Representative 
Smith and the resolution adopted by the 
Republican caucus are as follows: 

The Republican caucus of the house of 
representatives, after a lengthy discussion of 
the Governor’s budget and his wage and in- 
come-tax plan, unanimously agreed today as 
follows: 

1. To oppose the Governor's wage and in- 
come tax because it violates the Governor’s 
campaign pledges; it would be unconstitu- 
tional and it would impose unjust burdens 
on our citizens by levying different rates of 
tax on different kinds of income in com- 
plete disregard of ability to pay. 

2, To reject the Governor’s demands that 
the general assembly provide him with $500 
million to $600 million in new revenue fol- 
lowing the expiration of the 1-percent gen- 
eral sales tax on August 31 on the grounds 
that this is far in excess of what is required 


to balance the budget when the Governor 
carries out his promises of economies and 
Teorganization of the State government. 

3. To oppose action on appropriations un- 
ul the Democratic majority of the house of 
representatives assumes its responsibility to 
provide the necessary taxes and to make a 
bona fide effort to prune the budget, both of 
Which it has failed, so far, to do. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY REPUBLICAN CAUCUS 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON TUES- 
DAY, JULY 12, 1955 


Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
‘ania will require new revenue to meet our 
State's obligations for school subsidies, to 
Provide adequate treatment for the mentally 
lll, to give relief to the needy and the un- 
fortunate, and to continue essential gov- 
‘hmental services without a breakdown, 
_ the l-percent general sales tax is 

owed to expire on August 31; and 


Whereas many of these moral and legal 


angetion are due or will shortly fall due; 
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Whereas the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania provides that all tax 
legislation must originate in the house of 
representatives where the ways and means 
committee anu the organization of the house 
is completely controlled by the Democratic 
members who are in the majority; and 

Whereas the general assembly has been in 
session since January without the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the house of represent- 
atives presenting for a vote of the house any 
tax bills to raise the needed revenue; and 

Whereas the Governor has submitted a 
budget calling for the expenditure of $1,800,- 
000,000 in the current fiscal period, which 
is $400 million greater than any previous 
budget; and 

Whereas the Governor has recommended 
to the general assembly that it enact a 
classified income tax to provide $411 million 
in additional revenue for general-funds pur- 
poses and other tax changes to provide an 
additional $100 million for the general tund, 
or a total of $500 million; and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax has been called unconstitutional by 
competent constitutional authorities be- 
cause it would unfairly and unreasonably 
levy taxes on different kinds of income in an 
effort to differentiate between classes of our 
citizens without just cause; and 

Whereas the Governor’s classified income 
tax, for the privilege of residing and work- 
ing in Pennsylvania, will levy a flat income 
tax of 1 percent on all wages and salaries 
with the exception of the first $1,000 on the 
illegal subterfuge that it is a cost of earning 
deduction; and 

Whereas the Governor’s classified income 
tax, for the privilege of being self-employed 
in Pennsylvania, will levy a 2-percent in- 
come tax on the net income of all farmers, 
of all professional people, of all small-busi- 
ness men, of all gas station operators, corner 
grocers, barber-shop operators, newsstand 
owners, druggists, dry cleaners, contractors, 
and others, retroactive until January 1, 1955; 
and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax, for the privilege cf residing in Pennsyl- 
vania and the privilege of owning property 
in Pennsylvania, will levy a 4-percent tax on 
the net income of individuals from property 
which is rented, money in savings banks, in- 
come of small trust funds, royalties from 
books, or natural resources, or any other 
source, retroactive until January 1, 1955, and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax, for the privilege of investing in corpora- 
tions in Pennsylvania, or for the privilege of 
Pennsylvanians investing in any corpora- 
tion, including building and loan, or for the 
privilege of receiving dividends from farm co- 
operatves or other coooperatives, will levy a 
5-percent tax on dividends whether they 
are owned by widows or retired people of 
small income, or other individuals, but not 
those owned by corporations; and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax for the privilege of selling property in 
Pennsylvania, which has been owned by in- 
dividuals for 6 months or more, will levy a 
6-percent tax on the increased value of that 
property, whatever its nature, but not on 
the profits from property sold by corpora- 
tions; and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax will levy a tax of 1 percent on the 
profits made from short-term gains of prop- 
erty, including stocks and bonds bought and 
sold by individuals for speculation; and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax will levy different rates of taxation 
against different types of income, but will 
not permit losses on one kind of income to 
be deducted from losses of other types of 
income; and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax will levy a 1 percent tax on pension pay- 
ments received by retired Federal workers or 
the retired employees of private employers, 
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but not on retired State or municipal em- 
ployees or retired railroad employees: and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax will discriminate unjustly against per- 
sons with small income, particularly retired 
persons, and the beneficiaries of small es- 
tates; and 

Whereas the Governor's classified income 
tax plan will clearly violate the spirit and 
the letter of our State constitution and its 
requirement that every tax be uniform: and 

Whereas the enactment of the Governor’s 
classified income tax will not only discrimi- 
nate unjustly against many of our citizens 
but may also, through the fact that our 
courts will find it in violation of our consti- 
tution, compound the growing fiscal crisis 
of our Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the Governor’s classified income 
tax and other tax proposals will produce 
more than $200 million that is necessary to 
continue the essential services of our State 
government and to do those other things 
which are vital to our prosperity and our 
progress; and 

Whereas the Democratic majority in the 
house of representatives is either unwilling 
or unable to bring from committee the Gov- 
ernor’s unjust, unconstitutional, and unrea- 
sonable tax program; therefore 

We, the Republican members of the house 
of representatives, in caucus assembled, this 
12th day of July 1955, declare our unalterable 
opposition to this unfair and unconstitu- 
tional tax and urge the Governor forthwith 
to: 

1. Recommend to the Democratic leaders 
of the house of representatives that the 
house ways and means committee call im- 
mediately a public hearing on the Governor's 
classified income tax to permit the public 
so express its views on this tax and other 
forms of taxation. 

2. Direct the secretary of revenue to re- 
estimate the expected revenues from existing 
tax laws and other sources of income for the 
present biennium. 

3. Order the heads of all departments, 
boards, and commissions to reexamine their 
requests for appropriations for the present 
biennium with a view to eliminating all un- 
necessary and nonessential items. 

4. Upon receipt of the new estimates of 
revenue and the revised budget requests, to 
submit new recommendations for raising the 
necessary revenue to the general assembly in 
consultation with the leadership of the gen- 
eral assembly. 

5. Fix a deadline of August 1, 1955, for the 
solution of the Commonwealth fiscal crises 
so that our citizens may know the taxes for 
which they are liable and that the orderly 
operation of our State government and its 
local subdivisions can be proceed. 





Bananas on Pikes Peak or Good Land in 
Ohio? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports there 
are more than 20 million acres of un- 
developed fertile land in the humid areas 
of the United States which can be de- 
veloped by low-cost drainage. 

Of this total, Ohio has more than 
95,000 acres waiting to be brought into 
agricultural production, when and if 
needed, 
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The cost would be from $60 to $100 
an acre. 

But it would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation at least 50 times as much for 
each acre developed in the proposed 
multi-billion-dollar upper Colorado Riv- 
er project. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pikes 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 





What American Help Has Meant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 4, 1955, the Jerusalem Post, 
Israel’s only English language daily, pub- 
lished a special American independence 
supplement, the theme of which is an ap- 
preciation of the impact of United States 
grants-in-aid and technical assistance 
upon numerous aspects of the develop- 
ment of Israel. His Excellency Abba 
Eban, Israel’s Ambassador to the United 
States, has sent me a copy of this news- 
paper which contained the following ar- 
ticle entitled “What American Help Has 
Meant.” It is with a deep sense of satis- 
faction that we find this expression of 
appreciation for United States assist- 
ance. The present level of assistance is 
one that must be maintained to insure 
stability and security. 

The article follows: 

WHat AMERICAN HELP Has MEANT 


It is only when we pause to reflect that we 
fully appreciate the extent of the United 
States contribution to the economic devel- 
opment of Israel. There have been contri- 
butions of individual United States citizens, 
predominantly but not exclusively Jewish, 
to the United Jewish Appeal, to other insti- 
tutions and agencies working or supporting 
work in Israel, to individuals, friend and 
relatives living in Israel and through pur- 
chases of bonds of the Government of Israel. 
Aside from all this, however, has been the 
economic assistance extended by the Ameri- 
can people through their Government. This 
assistance so thoroughly permeates the econ- 
omy that we tend to lose sight of the extent 
to which our economic life is based on it, 
and of the extent to which its continuation 
will be necessary until Israel achieves a posi- 
tion of economic independence. 

The simple listing is impressive. The 
first Export-Import Bank loan of $100 mil- 
lion in January 1949, went a long way to- 
ward supplying the construction equipment, 
the industrial equipment, the trucks, the 
pumps, pipes, tractors, farm implements, 
and other materials necessary for the 
launching of new agricultural settlements 
and the extension of existing ones and 
other goods which were desperately needed 
by the state to provide housing and oppor- 
tunities for work for the waves of immi- 
grants flowing to the country. Other re- 
sources available to the state had to be used, 
first of all to provide food, clothing, and 
other elemental necessities. Without the 
Export-Import Bank loan the expansion of 
productive facilities would have come a good 
deal harder. The second Export-Import 
Bank loan in 1951, of $35 million, contributed 
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greatly to the continuation of the program 
of irrigation and agricultural development. 
In 1951-52, the first grant-in-aid was made in 
the amount of $63.5 million. Each year 
since that date successive grants have been 
made totalling, all told, by June 30, 1955, 
$226 million. The United States Govern- 
ment has also sold to Israel, at nominal cost, 
very substantial supplies of milk powder, egg 
powder, potatoes, butter, cheese, peanuts, 
and other food commodities. More recently 
the United States Government extended a 
long-term loan of $13 million to the Israel 
Government for the purchase of additional 
surplus food commodities, partly to make up 
for losses sustained during the last winter’s 
drought. The special feature which dis- 
tinguishes this loan from others is that it is 
repayable not only over a very long-term 
period, but also in Israel pounds instead of 
in United States dollars. 

From the beginning of the grant-in-aid 
program, there has been the accompanying 
program of technical assistance. Measured 
in dollars, this has amounted, up to June 30, 
1955, to some $5 million. Expressed in what 
in this case are more meaningful terms, the 
contribution of technical knowledge and 
experience to Israel’s young industry, agri- 
culture, government, and other activities, the 
value of this assistance cannot be measured 
but is unquestionably far greater than its 
cost to the United States Government. The 
same type of technical assistance has been 
extended by the United States Government 
through the agency of the U. N. and its spe- 
cialized agencies. Here, too, the value to 
Israel is not to be measured in money. The 
United States has also made available in 
exchange for Israel pounds American books, 
periodicals, and phonograph records. 

Within the past few weeks, the United 
States Government has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Government of Israel under 
the terms of which it will supply fissionable 
materials and related equipment; informa- 
tion, and knowledge accumulated in the past 
few years so that Israel may move ahead with 
research toward peacetime uses for atomic 
energy. 

In the past 7 years, Israel’s import surplus, 
financed by gifts, loans, German reparations, 
and private investment has amounted to a 
total of approximately $1,750,000,000, a little 
more than $1,000 for every man, woman, and 
child here. The greatest part of this has 
come from the United States. The United 
States Government itself has provided ap- 
proximately $400 million or almost one- 
fourth of the total. It is not to minimize 
aid from other sources, nor, of course, the 
achievement of citizens of Israel themselves, 
to say that without American aid, living 
standards in Israel today would be far be- 
low their present levels, the number em- 
ployed in useful and productive work would 
be far smaller, if in each of the years since 
independence we had been forced to manage 
with some $60 million less of imported goods. 
We will still have a long way, probably an 
even longer way, to go before we reach a 
position of self-support. In 1954 we still 
earned only one-third or slightly less of the 
goods and services we imported. We still re- 
quired and used gifts and loans aggregating 
about $200 million in that year. 

It is no easy task to achieve the 50- to 70- 
percent increase in our production and the 
manifold increase in the export of what we 
produce that will be required if we are to pay 
for the imports we need to live and to con- 
tinue our development. Assistance from 
abroad and from the United States Govern- 
ment will continue to be necessary for some 
years to come and in large amounts, although 
we expect and believe that we can move 
toward the eventual elimination of this aid. 
We trust that the United States Government 
itself shares our view. We know that it 
shares our objective. The recent discus- 
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sions with respect to the development ot 
the water resources of the Jordan River 8ys- 
tem seem to us to indicate clearly American 
readiness to continue to supply the assist. 
ance we so vitally need if we are to Achieve 
our common goal. 

Economic assistance by one government 
to another, contrary to some opinions, js no 
new phenomenon in world history. What j 
new and what is the special contribution of 
the United States to rolations between peo- 
ples is the extension of such assistance with. 
out intervention in the political life ang af. 
fairs of the country assisted and Without 
an abridgment of the political independence 
of these countries. We have seen this new 
process at work in the relations between the 
United States and Israel. What is also new 
is the use of assistance for such planned 
construction, humanitarian, and Positive 
purposes as in Israel in the last 6 years, 
This is an achievement for which the Goy. 
ernment of Israel can claim credit, 


JERUSALEM, July 4, 1955. 
























































Crude and Poorly Camouflaged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
another one of southern California's 
crude attempts to delay development of 
the upper Colorado River States was de- 
feated this week when a special master's 
report on the Arizona-California lawsuit 
found that the four upper basin States 
were not involved in the lower basin’ 
squabble. 

Nevertheless, representatives from 
southern California persist in stating 
that development of the upper basin is 
involved in the lawsuit. In order that 
Members may Know the facts, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix an editorial from 
the Salt Lake Tribune: 

AVOIDING a Boospy TRAP 


Right and Justice were advanced this week 
when a special master for the United States 
Supreme Court refused to make the upper 
basin a party to the lower basin court fight 
of California and Arizona over the waters of 
the Colorado River. 

California has announced it will file an 
exception and also requested that arguments 
be held before the Supreme Court but we 
are confident the high tribunal will uphold 
its special master’s decision. 

The ruling recognized that by the Colorado 
River Compact each basin was left to make 
its own intra-basin allocations of the river 
water. It held that joining the upper basil 
to the lower basin squabble would upset 
the operation of the 1949 compact by which 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and_ norther 
New Mexico are to divide their legal share of 
the upper basin’s water. This has the ef- 
fect of upholding the solemn treaties int 
which the States entered in good faith. 
Utah and New Mexico streams which empty 
in the river in the lower basin are involved 
in the suit, however. 

The psychological effect also should be 
good since the special master’s ruling comés 
just before the House Rules Committee 5 to 
decide whether the Upper Colorado Develo? 
ment Program can be brought out for fio 
action before Congress adjourns. Some ! 
luctant lawmakers have been urging ths! 
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jegislation be delayed until this phase of the 
tigation was settled. 

Southern California’s efforts to drag the 
upper basin into its complicated and time- 
consuming suit with Arizona was a crude 
and poorly camouflaged effort to stall de- 
yelopment of the upper basin. A further 
delay in making beneficial use of the Colo- 
rado River in the basin would mean that 
e water would flow on to California and 


I 
vee And water in use is very 


be utilized there. 
nard to take away. 

The triumph in the court is a notable one 
put the total struggle for our rightful share 
of the Colorado River is not yet resolved. 
we must not relax. 





Shotgun Rider 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Iam below setting forth an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
July 15, 1955, entitled “Shotgun Rider.” 

SHOTGUN RIDER 


Whenever a strong President occupies the 
White House, some conflict almost inevitably 
arises between powers of the executive and 
the legislative. That has now happened in 
the case of the $31,882 million defense ap- 
propriation, to which Congress hitched a 
rider giving congressional committees au- 
thority to veto economy plans of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Fisenhower wants to close down cer- 
tain activities of the services which for- 
merly were handled by civilian business con- 
cerns—such operations as Federal bakeries, 
laundries, coffee roasting, and ropemaking 
industries, perhaps shipyards and arsenals. 
If the defense chiefs find such functions 
can be handled as well or more economi- 
cally by private concerns, Ike wants to shuck 
them out of service categories. 

So Congress doped out what amounts to a 
shotgun rider, calculated to plug these plans 
whenever it wishes. Specifically, the rider 
provides the Defense Department must give 
Congress 90 days’ notice, prior to transfer of 
any service business to civilian enterprise. 
Then the Appropriations Committee of Sen- 
ate or House can vote the plan if it desires, 

This section of the bill Mr. Eisenhower 
branded unconstitutional, an invasion by 
Congress of Executive authority. He said he 
would ignore it. If it were not that the 
measure for defense funds is so vital now, he 
would have vetoed the whole bill. He also 
assailed another feature of the act, a virtual 
ban against defense purchase of foreign 


(Japanese) spun silk for cartridges. This 
Provision, he declared, forced the services to 
buy at higher prices and amounts to a deadly 
attrition of our world-trade program. 

Principally, however, the President was 
oficially wroth at the assumed function of 
Congressional committees to invalidate Exec- 
Utive authority. Unquestionably Congress 
= “approve or balk administrative plans by 
re appropriation power. It can grant or re- 
can funds for whatever it wishes. But 
hether it has the right to grant an appro- 
a then decide whether a specific plan 
* administration shall or shall not be car- 
Ned out, is extremely doubtful. 


one Congressmen did in this matter was 
= “rl & design to prevent the President 
~ “elense Secretary Wilson from abandon- 
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ing shipyards, arsenals, even Government 
paint plants from baliwicks of influential 
Congressmen, It is overtly a political she- 
nanigan. 

It is unlikely a court will be asked to con- 
strue this law. Congressmen probably realize 
they have overreached their powers, and in- 
dividual Members would not relish the role 
of pork clutching if the administration can 
show tax savings by shunting Government 
out of the normal fields of private business. 
The President probably can ignore the shot- 
gun rider without much challenge. 





Four Years of United States Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21,1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to insert herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the American Independence 
Day Supplement of the Jerusalem Post 
called ‘Four Years of United States Aid,” 
by Lincoln B. Hale. Dr. Hale, former 
president of Evansville College in Indi- 
ana, was appointed Director of the 
United States Operations Mission in 
Israel in April 1954. 

The article follows: 

Four YEARS OF UNITED STATES AID 
(By Lincoln B. Hale) 


The 179th anniversary of the American in- 
dependence reminds us anew of the essen- 
tial bonds of unity between our two peoples: 
The common dedication to human freedom 
and the reverence for the inherent value of 
the right of the individual to life. 

Independence Day coincides on this 4th of 
July with the conclusion of the 4th year of 
the United States Operations Mission eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to Israel—a 
noble expression of the common national 
ideals and aspirations of our two countries. 


The United States, through no choice of 
her own, has found herself in a place of 
leadership among the nations of the world. 
Gone is preoccupation with the American 
hemisphere, the sense of security provided 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
even the self-sufficiency of a large land area. 
Rather the internal strength developed in 
the years of relative isolation is now being 
called upon to serve a world because of the 
annihilation of space. The response to this 
challenge of world leadership has been to ex- 
tend the hand of friendship with the con- 
cern only that men and women in all the 
world may live in freedom and have a stand- 
ard of living adequate to permit the pursuit 
of happiness and the fostering of individual 
creative abilities. 

WORLD’S MAJOR TASK 


President Dwight Eisenhower has de- 
scribed the world’s major task, and its 
greatest opportunity in these words: 

“It is this: the dedication of the energies, 
the resources and the imaginations of all 
peaceful nations to a new kind of war. This 
would be a declared total war, not upon any 
human enemy, but upon the brute forces of 
poverty and need. 

“The peace we seek, founded upon decent 
trust and cooperative effort among nations, 
can be fortified, not by weapons of war, but 
by wheat and by cotton, by milk and by 
wool, by meat and by timber and by rice. 
These are words that translate into every 
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language on earth. These are needs that 
challenge this world in arms. 

“This Government is ready to ask its peo- 
ple to join with all nations in devoting a 
substantial percentage of the savings 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction. The purposes of 
this great work would be to help other peo- 
ples to develop the undeveloped areas of the 
world, to stimulate profitable and fair world 
trade, to assist all peoples to know the bless- 
ings of productive freedom. 

“The monuments of this new kind of war 
would be these: roads and schools, hospitals 
and homes, food and health. 

“We are ready, in short, to dedicate our 
strength to serving the needs, rather than 
the fears, of the world.” 

In implementing such a program it was 
essential that full recognition be given to 
the right of self-determination, be it a na- 
tion or a group of people. To do otherwise 
would be to deny the basic assumption of 
individual freedom and liberty. I have 
found myself stating that there is no such 
thing as a United States Operations Mission 
in Israel apart from the representatives of 
the Israel Government. The entire concept 
is of a cooperative venture. So the discus- 
sion of our technical-aid and economic- 
assistance program is a joint venture planned 
and supervised by Israel and American lead- 
ers working together. Moreover, it is but 
part of a greater cooperative venture shared 
in by World Jewry, the United Nations, and 
the sacrificial devotion of the ctizens of 
Israel themselves. 

Let me turn to consideration of the grant- 
in-aid or economic-assistance programs. 
Here the concern was primarily for funds 
that would help provide economic stability 
and contribute to the capital development of 
the nation. During the past 4 years, eco- 
nomic aid from the United States has been 
as follows: 


Na icc ania ainda nv i icicsinion es $63, 500, 000 
aoe sich se ae bali ai rca - 70, 228, 000 
I ici eh te dy othe ig it at ical ina a 52, 500, 000 
eC O asian widen iese pentane decane mnaieees 40, 000,000 
226, 228, 900 


In addition an Import-Export 
RODE MEBs cicdiciaddadicnum 135, 000, 000 


361, 228, 000 


As you well understand, these grant-in-aid 
funds, apart from the loan, have had two 
uses. In their original form the dollars 
have provided essential foreign exchange to 
buy commodities and have come to Israel in 
the form of wheat, fuel, cotton, medical sup- 
plies, building steel, oil seeds and fats, in- 
dustrial equipment and other essential sup- 
plies that required foreign currency for im- 
port. 

Of equal value has been the assistance 
rendered to the capital development pro- 
gram. As the commodities have been sold, 
they have generated Israel pounds which 
have been utilized for projects developed by 
the several ministries of the government, and 
jointly approved by the Finance Ministry and 
the USOM. As of June 1, the records indi- 
cate that IL175 million have been deposited 
in the so-called “Counterpart Fund,” and 
IL167 million have been released to approved 
projects. 

IMPORTANCE OF COUNTERPART 


The importance of these counterpart funds 
for development shows itself in its contribu- 
tion to the Israel development budget. In 
the past 2 years about 40 percent of the de- 
velopment budget has been financed by 
counterpart funds generated by United States 
aid. It is estimated that counterpart will 
constitute approximately 35 percent in the 
current year. These funds have been con- 
centrated first in resettlement, and more re- 
cently in irrigation, agriculture and basic 
transport facilities. Now a major program 
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of counterpart loans to industry is getting 
under way. 

Let me try to give fiesh to the bones of 
such figures by discussing the nature of 
some of these activities. It should be re- 
membered that United States funds directly 
or indirectly are not responsible for a com- 
plete development. Always the emphasis 
and the activity have been cooperative. 
Counterpart funds have supplemented direct 
government funds. 

My visits to various parts of the country 
and the official reports indicate the re- 
markable progress made in providing ade- 
quate housing. It has been a magnificent 
achievement, with much still to be done. 
The record shows that an Import-Export 
Bank loan ($16,500,000) for building ma- 
terial and a counterpart expenditure of 
IL31 million have made their contribution 
from our joint venture. Behind this ac- 
complishment are the shining faces of men, 
women and children grateful for homes to 
call their own, ready and eager to make their 
contribution as partners in the development 
of the wountry. 

HAIFA PORT 

The development of Haifa Port as an effec- 
tive center for import and export trade has 
been aided in part by the joint effort. I have 
been much impressed as I have seen the 
housekeeping and noted the efficient working 
layout. The completion of the grain elevator 
known as the Dagon enterprise will be a 
major step forward. It makes it one of the 
leading ports of the eastern Mediterranean 
and should contribute substantially to eco- 
nomic stability. 

Again we have aided in the rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads. The opening of the 
new railroad station in Tel Aviv last No- 
vember 3 was but another step in the total 
task. Early this year four diesel engines 
were obtained through grant-in-aid. This 
gives the railways a total of seven diesel 
locomotives carrying all of the through busi- 
ness and practicaliy all of the passenger 
traffic. 

Now steam engines are used almost exclu- 
sively for shunting in yards service. The 
diesel engines brought about great econ- 
omy in train operation, particularly in the 
cost of fuel amounting at present to IL30,000 
a month. 

Truck work is steadily being improved by 
efficient use of modern pOwer equipment. 


The construction of the new Negev rail- 
road is progressing rapidly and at this time 
track has been laid up to Shalva, halfway 
between Na’an, the junction with the exist- 
ing line, and Beersheba. 


This is a land where sunshine, hard work, 
and water will let the land bloom. Of the 
three, water is a must. The day I inspected 
the Yarkon-Negev pipeline was a revelation 
of a modern engineering accomplishment. 
The 66-inch pipe, 75 miles long, with 3 
pumping stations and 3 control reservoirs 
will make possible intensive cultivation of 
a large area of additional land, when water 
flows later this year. A considerable amount 
of counterpart funds has shared in this 
achievement. 


These are but suggestions of the many 
ways in which our cooperative planning and 
in®plementation have taken the funds, made 
available through the grant-in-aid of the 
economic assistance program, and trans- 
lated them into the very sinew and fiber 
of a nation seeking to develop itself in a 
minimum period into a modern western na- 
tion. 

Let me turn now to the other aspect of 
our program, namely, technical assistance. 
Large dollar grants to ease the balance-of- 
payments problem and to aid capital devel- 
opment are an immediate and effective aid 
in bringing economic self-sufficiency and 
stabilizing a country’s economy. However, 
they must of necessity be a temporary help. 
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They cannot continue indefinitely. So there 
has been developed the complementary plan 
whereby the exchange of technical knowl- 
edge, skill, and know-how looks to the end 
of putting within the very life of a people 
the resources that will permit increased pro- 
ductivity, scientific use of natural resources 
including land, water, and minerals, inteili- 
gent economic development of industrial po- 
tential, and the creative emergence of prod- 
ucts and activities indigenous to the life 
of Israel itself. 

During the past 4 years technical aid from 
the United States has been as follows: 





DE “viccccusencneeeneeene $773, 269. 91 
[ene bbbncanesmndbaeterkeeeneee 2, 636, 489. 49 
IEEE cas tskauiecmasecedceteemaeeibe aaa 1, 487, 000. 00 
ne een 1, 426, 000. 00 

UTI ccs sink sigalg 6, 322, 759. 40 


To this figure must be added the contribu- 
tion cf IL8,910,000 during the same period, 
which consists of Israel Government con- 
tributions to the technical-assistance pro- 
gram by way of services and facilities. These 
Israel monies are used for equipment, local 
personnel, and other expenses which are in- 
curred as a direct local cost in implementing 
technical-assistance projects. They thus 
complement the United States contribution 
of personnel and equipment which require 
dollars and refiect in substance the coopera- 
tive nature of our activity that I have been 
stressing. 

LASTING IMPRINT 


The amount is small compared to the 
grant in aid total but may well leave a more 
lasting imprint upon the country. The 
funds are used mainly for the services of 
people. Men and women from America are 
selected with the joint approval of Israel 
and USOM to provide technical knowledge 
and skills. The latter are shared as the 
Israeli and American partners work together 
at common tasks so as to insure their perma- 
nent transfer to the Israeli know-how poten- 
tial. Additional money is available for lim- 
ited amounts of equipment essential for 
training and demonstration purposes. At 
the present time a staff of 82 Americans aided 
by 105 full-time Israeli employees comprise 
the mission. 

A further asset is the provision for Israeli 
men and women to go to America for a prac- 
tical educational training experience in spe- 
cialized fields for a period of 6 to 12 months. 
I was impressed recently when a group leav- 
ing for America were sanitation experts from 
Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem. Surely such 
an experience should make a distinctive con- 
tribution to their respective communities 
through their increased effectiveness. 

Last year 70 individuals selected by Israel 
and American technicians in all the fields 
of our activities were provided this oppor- 
tunity. A similar number has been selected 
to go this year. 

Who can judge its ultimate value? Be- 
yond the practical value of the technical 
interchange involved in Americans coming 
to Israel to teach and Israelis going to Amer- 
ica to learn, I rejoice in the bridges of under- 
standing that these interchanges are erecting 
between our two countries. Here again is 
a value that may well transcend the original 
purpose. 

Jay I share with you briefly a few of the 
projects in this area suggestive of the value 
of the technical assistance or point 4 pro- 
gram. Within 10 days after arrival in Israel 
I was taken to Shivta in the Negev to see 
the ruins of a Nabatean city of 10,000 per- 
sons, but more important to see were the 
remains of a water spreading device which 
some 2,000 years ago maintained the city. 

Then at Mash’abim, a Negev settlement 
nearby, I observed the construction of dikes 
and a restraining dam which will spread 
over some 500 dunams of land the torrent 
of water as it rushes down the wadi once or 
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twice during the winter. A ground pene. 
tration of 10 inches of water through thi, 
scheme means green fields in May and June 
and crops to sustain the settlement. wy, 
similar techniques, 100,000 dunams of lang 
can be made fertile. 

Operation Cowboy, known in Hebrew a 
Karei Deshe, was set up by Israeli ang 
American technicians to help cover the lack 
of meat protein in the Israel diet. 

A seed farm near Ashkalon is Providing 
the grass seed for these potential grazing 
lands. Quality stock is being imported {o; 
breeding with native cattle. Israelis are 
learning to wear high heeled boots and ride 
ponies. 

Irrigated flelds of alfalfa are being deve}. 
oped to carry cattle through the 3 months 
of the summer when the hillsides will he 
parched. A training school for 25 to 30 boys 
to run the herd has been provided. Sette. 
ments are experimenting on a small scale to 
supplement the major project that will yse 
lands bordering the northern side of the seq 
of Kinneret. Thus Israel will become more 
self-sufficient in her meat supply. This js 
technical assistance at work. 

In Natanya, a public health team working 
hand in hand with the local officials is set. 
ting up a community health center that ip. 
cludes the villages which comprise the Na- 
tanya District as well as the city. A physi- 
cian, a nurse, and a sanitarian comprise the 
group. It is the hope of the Health Ministry 
and our mission that cooperatively an effec- 
tive center will be developed that will provide 
a model demonstration for other communi- 
ties to emulate. 

The Negev is a challenging and mysterious 
land. What does it hold in the way of natu- 
ral resources? We know something of its 
secrets. Are there richer deposits of phos- 
phate, copper and manganese? Are there 
additional secrets yet to be discovered? A 
contract has been signed with an American 
firm to bring expert knowledge to bear upon 
the problem which will direct exploration 
and train Israelis as the task is being done. 

These are but a few examples of what the 
program of technical assistance is doing 
as we seek to share cooperatively the knovw- 
how and skill essential to develop within 
Israel herself the potential which in the long 
run will assure economic health and self- 
sufficiency. We of the mission have been 
deeply appreciative of the eagerness with 
which our partners in the various ministries 
have made use of the assets we have been 
able to supply. We as Americans are mak- 
ing our greatest contribution the sooner we 
work ourselves out of a job and are no longer 
needed. That situation means Israelis have 
made the skills their own. 

Now what of the future? I am certain 
that there is no one who does not recognize 
fully the well-nigh impossible task which 
Israel has set for herself in seeking to be- 
come a self-sufficient nation with a high 
standard of living in a minimum period of 
time. Many and varied are the difficulties. 
Again none of us fails to recognize the 
achievement of the past 7 years. Truly it 
seems that a modern miracle has been 
wrought although to those who have shared 
in the fashioning of these years, it has the 
logic of planning, hard work and faith. 
What has been achieved suggests that ultl- 
mate success can be achieved although the 
way may be difficult and frustrating. 

The economy has been improving. As the 
immigrants have been settled and capital 
improvements made with the help of vari- 
ous outside source of aid, the balance of 
payments has improved, and greater eco 
nomic stability achieved. In frankness !t 
must be recognized that the economic help 
has been made possible by funds from 
abroad. 

The problem is essentially this: Can Israel 
become economically self-sufficient within 
the period of time which such aid from with 
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out the country is available? The United 
states grant-in-ald is gradually being re- 
duced and will ultimately be eliminated. 
The new provision that part of the 1955 
grant-in-aid must be in the form of a loan 
icative of the trend, German repara- 
are to be received for a fixed period of: 
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ime. 
“Tn has been a wise policy that has placed 


the large share of foreign aid in capital de~- 
yelopment and sought to keep the country 
self-contained for consumer needs. Already 
the results of investment in agriculture are 
evident in the steady decline in foreign ex- 
change over the past 2 years. 

Further progress seems assured. Our mis- 
sion’s shift of emphasis in the past year to 
the strengthening and development of in- 
dustry for local consumption and export is 
indicative of further progress. The indus- 
trial audit made by the Stanford Institute 
supplies a basis for intelligent action, and 
stresses the need for rapid development of 
managerial skill and productivity. 

If economic viability is to be achieved 
there will need to be constant improvement 
in agricultural production including indus- 
trial crops and intelligent development of 
industrial resources, that carefully calcu- 
lates the economic justification of each ac- 
tivity, utilizes a maximum of local raw mate- 
rials, and husbands the country’s resources. 

Yet of the greatest importance in achiev- 
ing these results are the people themselves, 
their unity, their willingness to work, their 
spirit. Of these intangibles later. 

This is a land of beginnings. 

On every hand you see the young tree, the 
young vine, the new furrow in a long neg- 
lected field. I have gone into factories where 
production is in its sixth, seventh, and eighth 
month and have been amazed at the results 
knowing that operation started with three or 
four trained personnel. Men and women 
have the confidence that comes from trying 
the new and novel. They dare to venture 
into the “land of it has never been done 
before”. Such a spirit of youthfulness is an 
asset but it needs to be tempered with a 
judgment that fully understands a calcu- 
lated risk and moves forward with a deter- 
mination to capitalize on the factors favor- 
able to success. 

DYNAMIC QUALITY 


It is a land with a dynamic quality. 

People are going places. ‘They are busy 
with achievement. In a journey across the 
country, I've been impressed that men and 


women are working vigorously in the fields. 
There is a sense of urgency that stimulates 
activity. Here again is a tremendous in- 
tangible asset. Yet I’ve wondered at times 


about the danger of speed. ‘There must be 
a deliberateness of decision and planning to 
assure that haste does not make waste. At 
times, my colleagues have felt that urgency 
has defeated itself. 

It is a land of faith. 

One cannot tarry here long without sensing 
a faith in the ultimate success of the dream 
whereby a State was founded as a nation 
was reborn. It was a visit to Beit Shearim 
that clarified my thought. Standing amid 
the ruins, blending my thought of this an- 
Client cultural center with those that I have 
of Jerusalem as I am coming to know her, 
and remembering an hour’s conference with 
Dr. Isaac Herzog, chief rabbi of Israel, I had 
an ® awareness of the spiritual tradition 
Which with renewed vitality is a strong crea- 
‘ve force unifying and undergirding the life 
‘nd development of the new State. It is 
ich faith that is undoubtedly the well 
ing trom which has come the strength 
‘OF past achievement and can be the source 
Ol tomorrow’s success. 
Increasingly I have come to realize that 
gear rstand this land is to understand 
a which has existed both in the span of 
se “ituries and also in the span of the 
“ecades that preceded the emergence of the 


s 


to 
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modern State of Israel. There is the rich 
heritage that goes back 1,000, 2,000, 3,000 
years and more, there are the achievements 
of the last 30, 40, 50 years and more made 
by the various agencies and forces that make 
Israel what she is today. It is the fusion 
of the old and the new which gives Israel 
her unique source of strength. 

It is my belief that it is these same in- 
tangible forces modified and strengthened by 
the passing months and years that will be 
the determining factors in shaping the im- 
mediate future of this land. It has been 
such ideals and aspirations that have lifted 
nations to greatness. Herein lies Israel's 
opportunity. She dare not be less than true 
to the great moral law which has been her 
contribution to the society of men. Her 
friends covet for her faithfulness to this 
great tradition that she may build a nation 
of quality and share in preserving the society 
of freemen. 





Territorial Organization of 
Czechoslovakia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. P. A. Hrobak, president, 
the Slovak League of America, in which 
Mr. Hrobak discusses in some detail the 
problems associated with the territorial 
organization of Czechoslovakia: 

THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Middletown, Pa., July 14, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Fioop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. FLoop: Please forgive me for not 
replying sooner to your letter of June 20. 
I have read and reread Congressman BENT- 
LEY’s speech carefully several times, but fail 
to see just how he might have left the im- 
pression that the policy of the State Depart- 
ment to the Slovak problem of a national 
state vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia had been 
changed completely. Of course, I am speak- 
ing only for myself, and it may be that others 
at the 34th congress of the league were so 
impressed. 

It seems to me that Mr. BENTLEY, in his 
speech, May 23, simply wanted to point out 
the views of Mr. Shepardson of the FEC (Free 
Europe Committee) and those of the State 
Department. It is obvious from the State 
Department reply—a copy of which you sent 
me which in turn is an exact repetition of 
what the State Department told Mr. BEeNnt- 
LEY—that Mr. Shepardson was mistaken 
about State Department views regarding the 
future political status of the Slovak people. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Fioop, I must 
admit that I am not satisfied with the views 
of our State Department as expressed. To me 
the views are vague; State Department does 
not go or want to go far enough. For exam- 
ple, the third paragraph of the State Depart- 
ment’s letter of June 3 to you: “With respect 
to the question of the future territorial or- 
ganization of Czechoslovakia, it is the view 
of the Department that the Czech and 
Slovak peoples should themselves determine 
under free conditions whether they will con- 
tinue to live together in a common Czech- 
oslovak state.” 

Now, what does the State Department 
mean exactly? How would you interpret 
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that statement? Does the State Department 
mean that the Czechs should themselves 
determine as Czechs, i. e., separately, and 
the Slovaks likewise should themselves deter- 
mine as Slovaks whether they will continue 
to live in a common political State? Or does 
it mean that the Czechs and Slovaks of 
Czechoslovakia together—say, in a free elec- 
tion—should themselves determine whether 
they will continue to live together in a com- 
mon Czechoslovak state—that is, the more 
numerous Czechs would outvote the Slovaks 
in the election and tell them that they must 
continue to live together in such a common 
state? 

Mr. FLoop, informed persons know that the 
Czechs would like to continue Czechoslo- 
vakia, whereas the vast majority of Slovaks 
would not. Why should the Czechs deter- 
mine anything for the Slovaks—and vice 
versa? If the State Department means that 
the Slovaks—and only the Slovaks them- 
selves—shall determine for themselves 
whether they shall continue with the Czechs 
in a common political state, why does it not 
say so unequivocally? 

What the State Department holds to to- 
day, I have heard many times before. And 
in 1918 from T. G. Masaryk himself. The 
Slovaks were told not to worry about details, 
because they would be masters of their 
household, while the Czechs would be 
masters of theirs; in other words, Slovakia 
would be an equal partner of the Czech 
country and would enjoy full autonomy, 
i. e., states rights. We know what happened. 
Then we heard the promises of Dr. Edward 
Benes before the conclusion of World War 
II that Czechoslovakia would be different, 
the demands of the Slovaks would be met, 
the new Czechoslovakia would be a demo- 
cratic federation, etc. Again, we know what 
happened. Does the State Department want 
the performance repeated, or, shall I ask, is 
it for a repeat performance? 

If it is not, why are the followers of Dr. 
Edward Benes’ ruinous pro-Soviet policy 
favored and looked upon as some sort of 
Czechoslovak Government-in-exile by the 
State Department? Why have the Czech 
National Socialists been allowed to influence 
State Department and various agencies of 
government, when we know that they have 
always been anti-Slovak freedom and inde- 
pendence? You find their people in the 
Voice of America, Library of Congress, the 
Army, CIA, etc. But not a single, true 
or genuine patriotic representative of the 
Slovak people. Does our State Department 
really believe that Dr. Joseph Lettrich, Fedor 
Hodza, Slavik, Papanek, Osusky, Kocvara, 
and others, who call themselves Slovak, are 
true representatives of the political will of 
the Slovak nation? They never were and 
never shall be. The vast majority of Slovak 
patriots consider them renegades—Judases 
in the pay of Dr. Benes’ followers. Many of 
them, I dare say most of them, were members 
of the Communist-dominated national front 
government of the Benes-Gottwald coalition 
from 1945 to 1948. 

Now, Mr. FLoop, if the State Department’s 
views regarding the future political status 
of the Slovak people are influenced by such 
people, what shall we honestly say about the 
future political status of the Slovak nation? 
Is it any wonder, then, that patriotic Slovaks 
at home and in exile and Americans of Slovak 
descent are really worried about the future 
political status of the Slovak nation, of their 
Slovak country? Is it any wonder, too, that 
Americans of Slovak descent resent the fact 
that American tax dollars are used to support 
such people? How much longer shall be 
allow them to compromise the good name of 
America? 

Genuine Slovaks at home and in exile, 
as well as Americans of Slovak descent or- 
ganized in the Slovak League of America, 
deeply appreciate all that you, Mr, Bentley, 
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Mr. Feighan, Mr. Machrowicz, Mr. Price, 
former Congressman Charles J. Kersten, and 
other Members of the United States Con- 
gress, have done for the cause of liberty 
with regard to the Slovak nation. I only 
hope and pray that you have the courage 
and strength to carry on in the work of 
exposing the political mess that was Czecho- 
vakia, and unmasking the pseudo-Demo- 
crats who promoted Dr. Benes’ pro-Soviet 
policy in Czechoslovakia, and, therefore, 
are in a large measure responsible for the 
present terrible plight of both the Slovak 
and also the Czech nations. The Benes 
Czechs and their Slovak stooges have em- 
barrassed America, our Congress and the 
administration entirely too long, and, there- 
fore, should not be tolerated in positions 
of influence any longer. 

I honestly will doubt the sincerity of our 
State Department, Dr. Flood, as long as the 
State Department does regard them favor- 
ably and allows them to influence United 
States Czechoslovak policy. The Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia was organized and 
controlled by Benes Czechs (Ripka, Zenkl, 
Majer, etc.), Czech Socialists. I believe that 
it is still controlled by them. Imagine my 
surprise and consternation when Mr. James 
C. H. Bonbright, of our State Department, 
wrote me February 26, 1954, saying that our 
State Department considers former members 
of the Communist-dominated national-front 
government of Czechoslovakia as “leading 
anti-Communist politicai refugees from 
Czechoslovakia.” He said that our State De- 
partment still “considers the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia to be an organization of 
leading anti-Communist political refugees 
from Czechoslovakia working for the libera- 
tion of that country from Communist domi- 
nation.” 

What goes on in our State Department, 
Mr. Flood? The founders and members— 
most of them—of the council not only did 
not fight communism at home, but also 
collaborated closely with Communists and 
Moscow in the spirit of the December 1943 
agreement of Dr. Benes. They did not know 
how to fight the Communists, or did not 
want to, at home, but here in America are 
considered as “leading anti-Communist po- 
litical refugees from Czechoslovakia” by our 
State Department. Imagine the psychologi- 
cal effect of this on the wretched Czechs and 
Slovaks at home if you will. In my humble 
opinion, to defend an indefensible group of 
foreign politicians, who peddled the Moscow 
line for years, is today not only inexcusable 
but also highly reprehensible. And the more 
so in the case of an official of our State 
Department. 

If, however, our State Department does 
change its policy with regard to the Slovak 
nation, it will do so because of the efforts 
put forth by Messrs. BENTLEY, MACHROWICZ, 
FEIGHAN, PRICE, yourself, and others. And 
it should do so as quickly as feasible to 
save itself further embarrassment. And for 
that, Mr. Flood, believe me, you and the 
others will be remembered by a grateful, 
long-suffering Slovak nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. A. HROBAK, 
President, the Slovak League of 
America. 


Old North and the Spire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21,1955 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


include an editorial from the Boston 
Traveler of July 8, 1955, with reference 
to the Old North Church, which is lo- 
cated in my congressional district in 
Boston. 

While there were many who contrib- 
uted, I feel that an especial vote of 
thanks should go to the children of our 
Nation for their splendid part in the 
restoration of this historical landmark. 

The editorial follows: 

OLD NORTH AND THE SPIre 

Now the steeple is back on the Old North 
Church, and the city is whole again. It was 
never quite the same with the steeple 
missing. 

It would take far too much space to list 
the names of all the persons and organiza- 
tions who made it possible to get the spire 
back. 

There was never any question as to whether 
it should be restored. From the moment 
the gale winds of Hurricane Carol hurled 
it into the street last August, Boston wanted 
it back where it belonged. The problem was 
how to go about it, how to handle the cost 
and the work involved. 

It was a gallant job, well done. And the 
city’s thanks and praise are owed to every- 
one who had a hand in the task, some of 
them contributing from beyond the seas. 

The ringing of the steeple bells at 5:17 
Wednesday afternoon meant far more than 
the signal of a repair job completed. They 
meant the return of a symbol of history, 
a reunion of modern times with the days 
of Paul Revere and a Nation’s birth. 

Old Boston is sincerely grateful. 


Salute to Sweden and Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an editorial en- 
titled “Scandinavian Anniversary,” 
which appeared in the June 7, 1955, issue 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

The article follows: 

SCANDINAVIAN ANNIVERSARY 


Today is an important Scandinavian an- 
niversary. On June 7, 1905—50 years ago— 
Norway ended her union with Sweden. The 
two nations had been united under a king 
since 1814, almost a century. They found, 
however, that the union was not easy to 
maintain and foster. So they decided to go 
their separate ways. 

When the union was established in 1814, 
both nations declared that it had been ac- 
complished “not by force of arms, but by 
free conviction.’”” The same spirit of volun- 
tary agreement prevailed when the break 
was made. There were individuals on both 
sides of the border who were dissatisfied and 
resentful. But the 2 governments, the 2 
nations, remained calm. No shot was fired. 
The whole process of separation was marked 
by orderliness and good feeling. 

Sometime, between nations as between 
groups within nations, it requires as much 
patience and tolerance to bring about sep- 
aration as it does to achieve union. Tact, 
the spirit of compromise, the willingness 
to refrain from exerting pressures—these 
are qualities which Norway and Sweden 
have shown during the past half-century 
of separation. Amiably and skillfully they 
have lived together. 


July 21, 1955 
Political Gallantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., Wednesday 
July 20, 1955: ‘ 


POLITICAL GALLANTRY 


A review of the first 6 months in office of 
Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut, 
points up a startling fact. A Democrat, he 
has refused to make the partisan attacks once 
so common in politics, or even to answer such 
attacks. He instead has declared that the 
State Republican leadership has “covered it. ° 
self with glory.” 

The startling fact is that Governor Ribicoff 
is not the only example of such political gal- 
lantry. From Gov. Edmund 8. Muskie, of 
Maine, have come friendly and cooperative 
words for the Republicans who for so long 
controlled the Pine Tree State. 


Another example is the many-termed Gov. 
ernor of Ohio, Frank J. Lausche, And it was 
only recently that Massachusetts own Gov- 
ernor Herter made the same type of gesture 
when he accepted part of the blame for the 
prison problem and said it was bipartisan. 

The public appreciates such an attitude, 
though it is not to be expected during a cam- 
paign. Its essential fairness helps to give 
political office the dignity it deserves. 


Le 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rece 
ommended in a report containing an approxl- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concresstonat Record is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may #lso be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Subversives in Defense Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22,1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as one 
who has served now for a considerable 
period of time as a member of the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, Iam convinced that the potentiality 
for subversion and sabotage within our 
essential defense industries and facilities 
has not decreased with the changing 
attitudes of world affairs. 

The Secretary of the Army, Mr. Wilber 
M. Brucker, has testified that— 

There are known subversives now working 
in vital defense facilities without there being 
adequate authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet this potential threat to our 
productive capacity and therefore to our 
military effectiveness, 


To fill this gap in our internal-security 
structure, I have introduced, with the 
sanction of the administration, Senate 
bill 681, which would “guard strategic 
defense facilities against individuals be- 
lieved to be disposed to commit acts of 
sabotage, espionage, or other subver- 
sion.” 

As was to be expected, this proposal 
has been the subject of criticism from 
certain misinformed and misguided per- 
sons and groups. However, the July 23, 
1955, issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
contains an excellent editorial entitled 
“New Law Needed To Bar Spies From 
War Plants,” which very capably, in my 
opinion, demolishes these continuing at- 
tacks upon any legislation vital to our 
national defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, along with my 
newsletters of May 9, 1955, and July 11, 
1955, on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Saturday Evening Post of July 
23, 1955] 
Law NEEDED To Bar Spies FROM 
WaR PLANTS 
ugh a worker in an industrial plant 


Ni WwW 


Alt} 


can sometimes be fired for taking too long 
for a smoke in the washroom, it will be 
hews to many people that it is impossible 
to get 


rid of suspected subversives and Soviet 
agents planted in our sensitive defense in- 
Custries. To remedy this situation, the De- 
partment of Defense prepared a bill, which 
Was introduced by Senator BuTLEr, of Mary- 
land, designed to give the Government the 
Tight to exclude these dubious characters 
from places where they could cause trouble. 


Appendix 


It does seem about time some attention was 
paid to this matter. 

One explanation of this extraordinary sit- 
uation is the almost pathetic anxiety of the 
Government not to be accused of violating 
somebody’s civil liberties. A year ago a 
statement made on behalf of the General 
Electric Co. before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee pointed out that “Government agen- 
cies direct contractors to exclude from 
‘classified’ defense work all employees whom 
they find to be ‘security risks,’ but the indi- 
vidual employer does not receive from the 
Government the evidence which supports its 
conclusion.” 

In its statement the company declared 
that when the Korean war broke out it at- 
tempted to have the Government give the 
names of any employees considered to be 
subversive. “We could not get such infor- 
mation and were advised that the entire 
security program was under study.” It is 
obvious that FBI files cannot be turned over 
to private individuals, but it is a monument 
to the fatuous tolerance of democracy that 
subversives can’t be disturbed in their 
activities because there is no legal way to 
identify them. 

Undoubtedly, if an employer undertook to 
dismiss a suspected worker without having 
had access to the Government’s information 
about the man, the employer would probably 
have his plant closed by a strike and in the 
end be compelled to restore the suspect to his 
job. Since the employer is unable to act by 
himself, and Government officials do not give 
the needed information, a statute is called 
for, making it mandatory for the Govern- 
ment to boot subversives out of our defense 
industries. The Butler bill was designed to 
fill this gap. 

Although certain labor leaders, the Amert- 
cans for Democratic Action, and other so- 
cailed liberal groups have criticized the But- 
ler bill as setting up “an approximation to 
the police state,’’ the measure seems ade- 
quately cautious in its approach to the sub- 
ject. For example, before its terms can be 
carried out the President must issue a proc- 
lamation “that the security of the United 
States is endangered by reason of actual war 
or threatened war, or invasion, or insurrec- 
tion, or subversive activity, or of disturbance 
or threatened disturbance in the interna- 
tional relations of the United States.” 
portant as it is to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals and to stay within the limits of “due 
process of law,” the layman will wonder why 
spies cannot be hightailed out of defense 
plants until the menacing circumstances 
cited above are present. 

Even when the FBI has put the finger on 
a suspected subversive in a defense plant, 
nothing could happen to him under this pro- 
posed law until he has been notified of the 
charges against him and given an adequate 
opportunity to defend himself against them. 
He may request a hearing, and if the charges 
are based on the testimony of informants 
whose identity must be withheld for secu- 
rity reasons, the suspect “shall be furnished 
with a fair summary of the information in 
support of the charges against him.” The 
bill did provide that “any investigatory or- 
ganization {meaning the FBI]” shall not be 
required to disclose the source of its in- 
formation if such disclosure would “endan- 
ger its investigatory activity.””’ The spy who 
is collared despite all the protections set up 


Im- 


in the Butler bill may not destroy the FBI on 
his way out of the plant. 


All this would appear to give subversives 
and suspected Soviet agents in defense plants 
protections which are denied to employees 
accused of “sassing” the foreman or arriving 
on the job 10 minutes late. One explanation 
seems to be that unions feel that commu- 
nism, like portal to portal, should be a sub- 
ject for negotiation with employers. The 
less practical complaints of the liberals are 
not so easily comprehended. 


It ought not to be necessary to add that 
the mass of American labor is overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to communism and that the 
evil which the Butler bill was designed to 
meet concerns only a few people, many of 
them not members of unions at all. How- 
ever, the important thing from the Soviet 
point of view is not how many rank-and-file 
union members can be turned into Marxists, 
but how to plant a few hundred spies and 
agents in key spots in our defense industries. 
Testimony before congressional committees 
has made it plain that these industries have 
been infiltrated -to some degree. Senator 
BuT ier declared that, without this bill, the 
United States would be powerless to act 
against subversives in our industrial plants. 
Are we so drugged by peace propaganda that 
we don’t care? 





THE NATIONAL SECURITY 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, July 11, 1955.—In the pres- 
ent posture of world affairs, the problems of 
national security, while not in the headlines 
as much as heretofore, have not decreased in 
magnitude or importance. There are those, 
however, who continue to argue that this 
problem is poppycock—a figment of the con- 
servative mind. 

As chairman of a Senate internal security 
task force created to review security pro- 
cedures in our defense facilities, I have just 
completed hearings at which the real signifi- 
cance of this problem was revealed in its 
ominous potential. Expanding upon the ac- 
counts by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that 
there are still more than 20,000 Commu- 
nists—active or passive—in this country, in- 
coming Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker 
testified that the Government does not have 
sufficient authority to remove subversives 
from certain of our vital industries. To fill 
this void I have introduced legislation which, 
when passed, would deny such individuals 
access to our defense plants. 

It is in this setting, compounded by the 
ugly history of subversion and infiltration 
in the last quarter century, that the charge 
of poppycock has arisen. these misguided 
antagonists, despite their oftentime intellec- 
tual leanings, are quick to overlook a few 
axioms basic to the society of man. For ex- 
ample, back in the Roman days, Justinian, 
the Emperor of the East, proclaimed that 
“the safety of the state is the supreme law.” 
President Madison once said: 
against foreign danger is one of the primitive 
cbjectives of civil society.” Of more recent 
gleaning, Supreme Court Justice Frankfur- 
ter has asserted that “the right of a govern- 
ment to maintain its existence—self-preser- 
vation—is the most pervasive 
sovereignty.” 


“Security 


aspect of 
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Through the ages self-protection and sur- 
vival have been a motivating premise of gov- 
ernment. Yet in recent years this maxim 
has become confused with the issue—not 
wholly unrelated, however—of due process 
of law. While there are many judicial prece- 
dents which capably disentangle these per- 
plexities and place them in clear perspective, 
the courts have concluded that due process 
in the context of security programs is “prop- 
erly definable in terms of the maxirhum pro- 
cedural safeguards which can be afforded the 
individual without jeopardizing the national 
security.” 

Let those who contend that our internal 
security is not always in danger heed A. F. 
of L. President George Meany’s warning of 
last week, “The sweet words of Soviet leaders 
betoken no change in their basic aim of 
world domination.” 

JOHN MARSHALL Butter, 
United States Senator. 





COMMUNIST INFILTRATION AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, May 9, 1955.—Alil too fre- 
quently, we as freedom-loving people over- 
look the real meaning—or more aptly, the 
real menace—of the international Commu- 

ist conspiracy. Unfortunately, we often 
seem te forget the creepy conquests of the 
Russian dictatorship, and the inhuman bru- 
tality and devious cunning of these con- 
quests. As a dictatorship and conspiracy, 
world domination is the all-pervading goal. 
The evil operations of the Kremlin, its agents 
and pawns, influence practically every phase 
of our free society. 

This penetration is ceaseless, taking many 
forms, and is but part of a precisely conceived 
plan. Responsible experts have concluded 
that more than 20,000 trained, hard-core 
Communist Party members continue to func- 
tion in this country, mostly in cloak and 
dagger secrecy. Unimpeachable testimony 
records extensive and repeated exposures of 
Communist infiltration in our industrial and 
defense plants. In accordance with a basic 
Communist doctrine that “the end justifies 
the means,” it can be accurately predicted 
that infiltration is a prelude to active sabo- 
tage and subversion. 

With utter abhorrence of the frightening 
prospect of another global conflict, and with 
full realization of the delicate international 
situation, there is no alternative to prepara- 
tion and security. We must be alert to any 
eventuality. It is in this setting that I have 
introduced legislation which would prevent 
access to all defense facilities of persons 
likely to commit sabotage, espionage, and 
other subversive acts. 

As expected, the self-appointed saints of 
American liberalism, with neurotic denun- 
ciation, are attacking this measure on the 
grounds that the rights of workers will be 
violated. These deluded individuals en- 
deavor to popularize such idioms that my 
proposal would result in “‘a lot less freedom 
but no more security.” These unfounded 
assaults tend to cloud the true purpose of 
the legislation and the vital need for ade- 
quate precautions. Contrary to these asser- 
tions, this bill would protect the rights and 
freedoms of all Americans and simultane- 
ously safeguard our Nation. 

I would remind these self-atyled liberals 
that: “Communism is the religion of the 
devil; it is a distillation of evil; it is the very 
antichrist. We will never be safe from this 
evil faith until it is driven back to the hell 
from which it came.” These are the words 
of Adm. William H. Standley, a wartime Am- 
bassador to Russia, who, can, with authority, 
attest to the real meaning and foreboding of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 
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Yugoslavs Resist Arm Aid Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when the mutual security bill 
for 1956 was before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, there was testimony 
that Yugoslavia was refusing to comply 
with the conditions of receiving military 
assistance from us. They were refusing 
to permit our officials to observe their 
military program. In view of their atti- 
tude, there was considerable doubt as to 
the advisability of furnishing more aid. 
The same situation existed when the bill 
was before the House for final action. 
However, a majority of the Members of 
this body insisted that, notwithstanding 
the belligerency in the part of the Yugo- 
slavs, aid be furnished. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
IT am including an article that appeared 
in the New York Times on July 20 under 
a dateline of July 16 from Yugoslavia 
written by Mr. Jack Raymond. His arti- 
cle supports the position of those Mem- 
bers who have opposed aid to Yugoslavia. 
Yucositavs REsisr ARMS AID REVIEW—SAY 

THEY COMPLY WITH PACT, BUT UNITED 

States INSPECTORS Do Nor SHareE THAT 

VIEW 

(By Jack Raymond) 

BLED, Yucos.avia, July 16.—Yugoslav mili- 
tary authorities have turned back every re- 
cent effort by United States officials to in- 
crease their observation of the military aid 
program here. 

The military officials have made it clear 
they intend to provide no additional type of 
information or facilities to Brig. Gen. Peter 
C. Haines, chief of the resident military aid 
group, and his staff. 

The Yugoslavs believe chey already are pro- 
viding enough information and facilities 
under the terms of the bilateral military aid 
treaty, originally concluded in 1951. The 
treaty is automatically renewed as additional 
equipment is brought in. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
modern military equipment has been granted 
to Yugoslavia. The specific amount has 
never been made public. The program has 
been based on the policy of keeping Yugo- 
slavia strong so long as she showed readiness 
to oppose possible aggression from the East. 


JETS INCLUDED IN GRANTS 


Yugoslavia has received jets as well as 
propeller-driven planes, tanks, trucks and 
jeeps, cannon and a variety of engineering 
equipment. 

It is the responsibility of General Hains 
and his staff to inspect the use of this equip- 
ment. He is also required to determine 
whether the Yugsolavs are prepared to receive 
and make use of scheduled deliveries. 

The bilateral treaty calls specifically for 
the United States to be granted the right to 
exercise continuous “inspection and review” 
of the use of military aid. 

The Yugoslavs’ opinion that the terms of 
the treaty are being fully carried out by 
them is not shared by competent United 
States officials, it was learned. 

These officials are said to be particularly 
sensitive to this problem at the moment 
because they were criticized indirectly dur- 
ing a debate in Congress on the foreign aid 
bill. Some Congressmen attacked the ad- 
ministration’s policy of granting aid to Yu- 
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goslavia and added that United States rep- 
resentatives appeared not to be insistent 
enough in obtaining the information they 
required. 

In a minority report to the House June 
28, signed by four Republican Representa- 
tives, the situation in Yugoslavia was cited as 
an example of lack of Executive control over 
the administration’s program. The Repre- 
sentatives were LAWRENCE H. SMITH, of Wis- 
consin; MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, of Illinois: FE. 
Ross Aparr, of Indiana; and ALVIN M. BENt- 
LEY, Of Michigan. 

The Yugoslay Government was charged 
with not having been fully cooperative in 
carrying out the requirements of the Mutual 
Security Act that the United States be per 
mitted continuous observation and review 
of the use made of equipment supplied by 
the United States. : 

The report contained also a sharp distinc- 
tion between the United States and its allies 
and the Government of Yugoslavia, whose 
support in the event of a struggle was as- 
serted to be potentially only that of a neutral. 
The report charged that Yugoslavia was 
evading the terms on which assistance had 
been given. 


ENVOYS LEARNED OF ATTITUDE 


Authoritative sources here revealed that 
at about the time of the recent meeting of 
Ambassadors of Yugoslavia and the United 
States, Britain, and France, the Yugoslav at- 
titude on military-aid facilities again was 
disclosed. 

The unchanging Yugoslav attitude was 
understood to have been made ciear to 
United States officials after the most recent 
criticism had been voiced in Congress. 

According to certain United States officials 
here, the staff assigned to handle the United 
States aid program in Yugoslavia is too small. 
The Yugoslav officials have turned down past 
efforts to increase its size substantially, al- 
though it is now somewhat bigger than the 
staff the Yugoslavs originally admitted. 

Reliable sources disclosed that specific in- 
formation requested by Americans in con- 
nection with the aid program frequently has 
been refused or the requests ignored. United 
States efforts to observe the use of equip- 
ment already delivered have been hampered 
by refusal of the Yugoslavs to supply what 
American officers feel would be adequate 
background material. 

At the same time it is known that when 
the Yugoslavs have permitted the Americans 
to observe their ability to handle planes and 
tanks, the impressions of the work of Yugo- 
slav soldiers have been good. 

Yugoslavia's attitude is said to reflect the 
experience she had with the Soviet Union 
before she broke with the Cominform in 
1948. The Soviet Union had many military 
advisers and observers in this country. The 
Yugoslavs afterward charged that the Rus- 
sian military personnel were engaged in spy- 
ing and in attempting to subvert the regime 

With United States military aid, Yugo- 
slavia has been able to reequip her army, one 
of the biggest in Europe, with largely Ameri- 
can materiel instead of Russian, This has 
been evident in inilitary parades. 





A Commentator Looks at Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the script of a recent broad- 
cast by Charles Collingwood, distin- 
guished CBS news commentator, has 
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come to my attention. It deals with the 
trials and tribulations of Members of 
Congress and cites the recent unfortu- 
nate illness of the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate and the fate of some 
of his predecessors in this most respon- 
sible position. 

As Mr. Collingwood wrote to a mem- 
ber of my staff: 

It seemed to me that those of us who, with 
varying degrees of accuracy of aim, take pot 
shots at the Congress ought to put things in 
perspective once in a while. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed the script of Mr. Collingwood’s 
broadcast in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

We Americans have some curious attitudes 
toward our public servants, particularly the 
ones we elect to Congress. We entrust to 
them a good share of the Nation’s destiny, 
expect them to be as wise as Solomon and 

accommodating as the neighborhood 
druggist, shower them with attention, and 
even confer on them the title of ‘“‘The Honor- 
able So and So’’—a form of address in Eng- 
land limited to the sons and daughters of 
the nobility. Yet at the same time, the 
tock image of a Congressman is a figure of 
tun, loud of mouth, empty of idea, bone idle, 
and if not downright larcenous at least of 
extraordinary moral elasticity. 

There's nothing new about this point of 
view. Back in 1896 Henry Adams observed: 
“You can’t use tact with a Congressman. A 
Congressman is a hog. You must take a 
tick and hit him on the snout.” Mark 
lwain wrote: “Reader, suppose you were an 
idiot. And suppose you were a Member of 
Congress—but I repeat myself.” And one 
of the oldest Washington stories is of the 
Chaplain of the Senate who, upon being 

ked what he did, replied, “I look at the 
Senate and pray for the country.” 

This attitude toward Congress has its 
serious side. A few years ago the National 
Opinion Research Center took a poll and 
discovered that 5 out of every 7 Americans 
believed it impossible for a professional poli- 
ticlan to be strictly honest. Another study 

howed that only 18 percent of American 
parents would like to see their sons go into 
politics as a career. Later polls may have 
changed those figures but not enough to 
impair the point that Americans think of 
their Congressmen as pompous hypocrites, 
too lazy to do honest work, with their nose 

1 the pork barrel, and quite likely, their 
hand in the till. 

It's too bad that that is the picture, be- 
cause, of course, it isn't true. The Congress 

indoubtedly isn't as good as it ought to be 

ad probably it never will be, but your 

erage Member of Congress is not only as 

telligent as the next man and probably a 
ittle more conscientious, but he is also 
overworked, by any standard, underpaid in 
relation to the responsibilities he bears, and 
considerably underappreciated. 

These reflections were inspired by some 
comments this morning on the illness of 
senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, by 
one of Washington's most distinguished 
observers, Arthur Krock of the New York 
limes. Mr. Krock was quoting former Sen- 
ator Seott Lucas, who once had Senator 

CHNSON's job, on the heavy toll which con- 
Fressional leadership exacts. There was 
Henry Rainey, of Illinois, who became 
Speaker of the House in March of 1933. In 
August 1934 he died. His successor was 
Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee, who took 
office in January 1935 and died in June 1936. 
W. B. Bankhead, of Alabama, succeeded him, 
and he died in 1940. In the Senate, Majority 
Leader Robinson, of Arkansas, died during 
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the struggle over President Roosevelt’s Su- 
preme Court packing bill. In 1951, Senator 
Wherry, of Nebraska, was Republican floor 
leader when he was fatally stricken. At the 
beginning of the present administration 
Senator Taft was carried away after only a 
few weeks as majority leader. 

Not all the causalties have been fatal, but 
a heavy price has been paid. One remembers 
Scott Lucas himself, almost doubled up with 
ulcers, his face gray with pain and fatigue, 
holding on to his desk as he tried to keep 
the Senate in line for Harry Triiman’s pro- 
gram. And ALBEN BARKLEY coming back 
from a long siege in Walter Reed Hosiptal 
thin as a wraith and still wobbly in his pins. 
And now its Lynpon JoHNson, bedded down 
in Bethesda Naval Hospital with a bad heart 
attack at the age of 45. 

The burdens of congressional leadership 
are heavier than those borne by the rank 
and file. A good majority leader like Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON must be in touch with every 
member of his own party and a good share 
of the other party, too. He must be abreast 
of the progress of business both on the floor 
and in committee. He must in turn, per- 
suade, cajole, compromise, stand firm. He 
must think of the interests of his party and 
the interests of his country, and sometimes, 
if he’s going to hold onto his job, he must 
think of the interests of his State, too. And 
all this means that he lives with a thousand 
things on his mind, a dozen phone calls to 
answer at once, a hundred letters to get 
written, decisions to make, appointments to 
keep, people to see. No wonder they get 
sick. The wonder is that they can still keep 
their eye on the broad path of policy and still 
preserve some balance of thought and sweet- 
ness of disposition. 

That is true of the leadership, is only 
slightly less true of the rest of the Congress. 
It’s no place for a lazy man. The vast ex- 
tension of the Government of the United 
States has given Congress more work than 
there are hours in the days or months in 
the year properly to perform. And the pecu- 
liar relationship of the Congressman to the 
public which expects him to be part states- 
man, part fixer, and always accessible takes 
up a fantastic amount of his time. The 
laziest Senator in Washington probably 
works harder than 90 percent of the people 
in private life. Of course, they are all hu- 
man—some of them all too human—and 
sometimes they are ridiculous and often they 
are wrong. But a people deserves the Con- 
gressmen it elects and if we want better ones 
we'll have to elect them. Meanwhile, the 
Congress of the United States is made up 
in the main of serious, diligent, and thought- 
ful men and women who sometimes give of 
themselves more prodigally «han they should. 
It’s ironical that it takes the death of a Taft 
or the illness of a Johnson to make us 
realize it. 





For Students of the Techniques of 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment entitled ‘“‘For Students of the Tech- 
niques of Communism,” by Louis F. 
Budenz. I point out that it was written 
before the Big Four Conference began. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


For STUDENTS OF THE TECHNIQUES OF 
COMMUNISM 


(By Louis F. Budenz) 


Examination of every important Commu- 
nist document of directives—from the New 
Times of Moscow to the Daily Worker— 
shows that the Communists are driving for 
the following objectives with all the energy 
at their command: 


1, THE BIG FOUR MEETING, BASING ITSELF ON THE 
YALTA MODEL 


The current issues of the Daily Worker, 
specifically from May 15 on, express jubila- 
tion at the proposed Big Four conference at 
the summit. At the same time, they urge the 
comrades to create the atmosphere under 
which West Germany will be disarmed, the 
United States will surrender in the Far East, 
and will give up its superiority in atomic 
materials. 

The Red daily organ of May 15 runs a huge 
headline “Big Four Meet Stirs Hopes of 
World,” and at the same time lets it be known 
that this is a victory for the Communist line 
by asserting in a front-page story that the 
Daily Worker boasts of constantly standing 
for top-level negotiations. 

The very fact that there is to be a Big Four 
meeting is, therefore, a marked gain for 
what Moscow wants us to do. 

We will remember that Andrew Stevens— 
probably the name for the Communist inter- 
national representative—in his famous re- 
port to the secret national conference of the 
Communist Party in September 1953 made 
the following the center of his instructions 
to the comrades: “Both the need and the 
possibilities of the present moment call for 
the development of a veritable crusade for 
peaceful negotiations, for a top-level meet- 
ing of the Big Powers to settle differences 
over the conference table.” 

Stevens hammered this home in the follow- 
ing directives: “It is to this end that we must 
turn all our energies, our utmost skill, tenac- 
ity, and resourcefulness, in overcoming all 
abstacles that hinder or delay the unfolding 
of the broadest united and parallel actions 
directed toward this end.” (New Opportu- 
nities in the Fight for Peace and Democracy, 
by Andrew Stevens, New Century publishers, 
1953, p. 27.) 

The Communists were therefore lashed on 
into the campaign to pervade every avenue of 
American life with the necessity for top- 
level negotiations. 

Political Affairs for January 1955 declared 
“the peoples’ will for peace is forcing co- 
existence into the forefront of discussion 
everywhere.” And the first Communist con- 
dition for peaceful coexistence—as stressed 
by William Z. Foster in Political Affairs for 
November 1954—is Big Power negotiations. 

This campaign is directed specifically at 
undermining the United States by persuading 
it, with the aid of our allies, to give in to 
Moscow’s demands. Putting it in the lan- 
guage of Political Affairs for January 1955: 
“In concrete terms, in today’s struggle for 
peace, our own country is a decisive area; for 
here is the commanding center of world im- 
perialism, the heart of the war danger.” 
(Lenin and Peaceful Coexistence, Political 
Affairs, January 1955, p. 3.) 


2. A NEUTRAL GERMANY AND A NEUTRAL BELT 

The biggest drive of Moscow and its agents, 
next to Big Power negotiations, is the dis- 
armament of West Germany. The New Times 
of May 7, 1955, shows that the Austrian Peace 
Treaty—which provides for a neutral Aus- 
tria—was entered into by Moscow in order 
to bring about a neutral Germany. 

The New Times says in part: “The im- 
mense interest the Austrian decision has 
aroused in Western Germany is quite under- 
standable. On the 10th anniversary of the 
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conclusion of the war, the German people are 
still without a peace treaty, are living in a 
country split into two parts, instead of in an 
integral, independent, and democratic state. 
And they are well aware that this intolerable 
situation can only be ended by great power 
negotiations and agreement, and not by sepa- 
rate decisions and the militarization of the 
western part of their country and its integra- 
tion into aggressive, military alliances.” 

The Daily Worker from May 15 (week-end 
edition) carries this propaganda forward by 
stressing on page 4 that the first object of 
a Big Four conference would be settlement 
of the German question. 

The Daily Workers adds: ’’A German solu- 
tion could be foreseen only if both sides 
agreed as on the Austrian question, that 
German armed forces must not be incorpo- 
rated in any alliance directed against any of 
the Big Powers.” 

These quotations—which could be multi- 
plied manyfold—light up the whole subject, 
making it clear as day. 

At the Big Four meeting, the United States 
is to be persuaded (according to Moscow’s 
plan) to agree to proposals which will lose 
us the aia of the people of West Germany. 

Our allies are counted upon to bring pres- 
sure in this direction. Issue after issue of 
the Daily Worker has recently emphasized 
that Great Britain favors Soviet proposals on 
various points, as over against the reluc- 
tance of the United States. 

If West Germany is disarmed, then Mos- 
cow will have driven a huge neutral belt 
through the center of Europe, from Tito’s 
Yugoslavia to Sweden. This neutral belt 
will be an easy prey to Soviet aggression and 
disruption, when it suits Moscow’s purposes. 
The friendly governments which Dean 
Acheson declared on November 14, 1945, must 
be on the Soviet borders have all become 
satellite regimes. This furnishes a forewarn- 
ing of the fate of the “neutral” nations, now 
being taken into Moscow's camp by Marshal 
Tito. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

1. Write the President, Secretary of State 
Dulles, your Senators and Representatives, 
citing these quotations and insisting that 
there be no new Yalta. 

2. Raise the slogan “Not one step back- 
vard’’—both in regard to Europe and against 
the current Communist cry, “Hands off 
Quemoy and Matsu.” 

3. Urge in Washington and in letters to 
the press the breaking off of relations with 
Russia and the satellite regimes. 
Show that Moscow was obliged to rearrange 
its tactics when we did give some show of 
firmness—in the Formosa resolution and the 
Paris agreement. 

The Communists are acting. The time for 
us to act is now. 


yO wipt 
Soviet 





Use of Doilar-a-Year Men in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article by 
Ruth Montgomery, which appeared in 
the New York Daily News on July 21, 
relating to the use of dollar-a-year men 
in Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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D. C. WasH 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 


WASHINGTON, July 20.—That popular re- 
frain of World War I days: “How you gonna 
keep ’em down on the farm after they’ve seen 
Paree?” needs some present day revision. 

Confronted with the castigation and char- 
acter assassination that seems to lie in wait 
for businessmen who try to serve their Gov- 
ernment in Washington, Uncle Sam might 
well sigh: 

“How’m I gonna keep ‘em here at their 
desks after they've seen the pillory?” 

Yesterday's Senate debate about dollar-a- 
year men is a case in point. Only because 
two Democrats—Senators Harry ByRp and 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia—voted with 
Republicans was the administration’s defense 
production bill saved from an amendment 
that might have crippled our preparedness 
program beyond repair. 

BIRTH AND GROWTH OF $1-YEAR MEN 

It was a real party-line fight. As a rank- 
ing Republican observed after the 46-to-45 
vote: “‘Democratic President Woodrow Wil- 
son originated the dollar-a-year man. 
Democratic President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
resurrected him. Democratic President 
Harry S. Truman gave him his present status 
by the Defense Production Act of 1950 under 
which we still operate. But the Democrats 
obviously don’t want a Republican adminis- 
tration to have the benefient of his advice 
and service.” 

There is, of course, room for honest differ- 
ence of opinion about the wisdom of bring- 
ing into Government on a no-compensation 
basis business executives who remain on 
their company’s payrolls. But the Eisen- 
hower administration firmly believes that it 
has provided ample safeguards. 

Ever since their creation, the Labor and 
Agriculture Departments have been dedicated 
to promoting the interests of labor and farm- 
ers respectively. 

SEEK TO RESTORE OUTLOOK OF HOOVER 


For 24 years of the New and Fair Deals, 
however business was a dirty word in Wash- 
ington. What the Commerce Department is 
now trying to do is to restore Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s conception of the function of that De- 
partment while he served as Commerce Sec- 
retary in the Cabinets of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge. 

By law, the Commerce Department is di- 
rected to look after the welfare of business 
and to seek its advice. No one seems to ques- 
tion the wisdom of promoting the welfare of 
those enormous voting blocs—labor and 
farmers—but the breast-beating New Dealers 
apparently feel there’s something crooked 
about doing the same for the businessman. 

Bernard Baruch was the first of a long line 
of invaluable dollar-a-year men. The elder 
statesman served both Wilson and Roosevelt 
during the two World Wars when, fortunate- 
ly, our protective oceans gave us time to pre- 
pare for hostilities after war had already 
been declared against us. 

THERE WOULD BE HOUR OF HORROR 

But this is the atomic age, and if war 
should come today our first warning would 
undoubtedly be the destruction of large seg- 
ments of our productive capacity in a single 
hour of horror. 

For this reason, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has set up 25 industrial divisions 
within the Commerce Department and has 
recruited a number of top-flight business ex- 
perts to advise the Secretary on stockpiling 
and industrial mobilization in the event of 
attack. 

The salaries of these private businessmen 
average from $25,000 to $75,000 a year. For 
nothing, Uncle Sam is getting the benefit of 
their experience and gray matter, and turn- 
ing them into a trained manpower reserve 
corps which can be recalled to duty in Wash- 
ington overnight, if any emergency arises. 
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These highly skilled executives, remaining 
on their company payrolls but completely 
divorced from their companies’ business 
serve full time in Washington on 6-month 
assignment. 


AIM AT SETUP IN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


At the end of that period, their capital 
chores assumed by a replacement, they re. 
turn to their businesses much wiser in the 
ways of government, and Uncle Sam much 
wiser for their advice. 

At present, 29 such executives are serving 
the Commerce Department. Thanks to the 
rotation program, 150 of them have com. 
pleted the Washington stint and are ready, 
in the event of enemy attack, to throw their 
broadened knowledge into overnight mobili- 
zation of American industry. 

With the aid of these skilled technicians. 
the Comn.erce Department has mapped out a 
mobilization plan that could immediately di- 
vert peacetime production to war material 
It has stockpiled strategic materials, It 
knows exactly which segment of industry can 
undertake which wartime production ‘stint 
with the least delay. 

COUNTRY GAINS AND THEY LEARN 


Senate Democrats sought vainly yesterday 
to bar these dollar-a-year men from any 
executive posts in Government. They aimed 
particularly at the Commerce setup, in which 
15 or the 25 industrial divisions are headed 
by these payless experts. 

Commerce officials arguzd, however, that 
few companies would be willing to lend high- 
salaried officials to the Government for 6 
months unless the men are given some stat- 
ure in the Department. They stressed that 
the alternative would be to accept underlings 
whose advice would mean little to the Gov- 
ernment in this emergency. ‘ 

As a sop to the Democrats, the administra- 
tion agreed to an amendment barring these 
business executives from policymaking jobs. 
Commerce had nothing to lose by the gesture 
The dollar-a-year men have never made pc!- 
icy, but simply advised. 

With Vice President Nrxon standing by in 
the event of a tie, the Republican amend 
ment saving the program won out by a slim 
one-vote margin. 

American businessmen can still come to 
Washington to serve their country—if they 
are willing to risk the possible villification 





The Coal Miners of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a poem written 
in testimony of the 115,000 miners who, 
over the years, have iost their lives in 
the coal industry. Their memory richly 
deserves this honor. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE COAL MINER 

(NoTe.—Over 115,000 heroes of our great 
American industrial front have lost their 
lives in the coal mines of this country 
These brave Americans who died that our 
Nation might live—industrially, now sleep 
in unhonored graves over the coal fields 0! 
the United States, without any national 
honor, tribute, or memorial. Not even 4 
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postage stamp has been issued as a tribute 
to these usung heroes.) 


Deep, grave, thoughtful eyes 
That daily face stark tragedy below; 
The marks of suffering we are stamped there 
By the years of hard toil do show. 


‘Twas a rockfall that got his buddy— 
rhere—crushed, broken at his feet—gone! 
A terrible explosion that took many others 
Scenes his sad eyes have too oft’ looked 
upon. 


Blackened. face and horny hands of honest 


toil, 
His life he daily stakes against odds great 


And carriers on, unheralded, unsung—oft 
misunderstood — 
Only a poor miner gambling with cruel 
Fate! 


In the pitch-black darkness of his world, 
He thinks of wife’s goodbye and baby’s 
coo— 
A big lump comes up in his throat at this, 
if something should happen, what'd they 
do? 


For shame that men of selfish, greedy minds 

Would you dare to paint him the brute and 
knave; 

He, their fellow man of God-given equal 
birth, 

In this fair land that long freed the 
Slave! 


True, he plays no grandstand role in life, 
But his importance is vital, great and just, 
For without his toil in earth’s caverns deep 
Civilization would soon crumble into the 
dust. 


—Vachel Davis, the coal miner artist. 





Our Land and Water: Basic Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22,1955 


HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
isk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
did essay entitled ““Our Land and Water: 
Basic Resources,” written by Mr. Jon 
Stuart Olson, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Jon Stuart Olson was the winner 
of a first-place award in the 12th annual 
conservation essay contest. His essay 
reveals mature understanding of the 
importance of planned conservation and 
utilization of our land and water re- 
ources. It is encouraging that young 
men like Mr. Olson are exhibiting a sin- 
cere and continuing interest in the con- 
Servation of our God-given resources. 
I encourage all Members of the Congress 
to read this essay. It reminds us of 
our responsibilities as legislators in de- 
veloping sound conservation policies. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
aS follows: 

Our LAND AND WATER: BASIC RESOURCES 
(By Jon Stuart Olson) 


I. Soil and water conservation are closely 
related to watersheds. 

A. A good watershed is essential and is of 
primary importance. 

B. We must be assured of having a good 
watershed in our locality. 
IT. Much is being done in the United States 
and Minnesota to conserve the soil. 


Mir 
Mir. 
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A. The conservation program's origin be- 
gan in 1907. 

B. Legislation acted to set up bureaus. 

C. Soil conservation districts aid in pro- 
motion of soil conservation. 

D. Minnesota’s resources must be carefully 
safeguarded. 

III. Soil conservation and water control 
are interrelated. 

A. The soil and water grant a priceless 
supply of life. 

B. Erosion upsets the soil and water bal- 
ance. 

IV. Soil conservation is related to forest 
conservation. 

A. Vital statistics serve as a warning. 

B. Soil conservation affects the forest crop. 

V. Soil conservation is closely related to 
wildlife conservation. 

A. Soil promotes growth of plants for ani- 
mal food. 

B. Soil conservation affects the animal’s 
habitate and common protection found in 
nature. 

VI. Soil conservation directly affects out- 
door recreation. 

A. Better soil management influences rec- 
reational playgrounds. 


B. Outdoorsmen find that conservation 
greatly affects their outdoor recreation. 

“America is a nation of rich resources,” 
How often we have heard this statement but 
have never given thought to the subject. 
The words perhaps stem from the early set- 
tlers on the New England coast who wanted 
to cultivate a new life in a nation where 
“soil was rich and waterways plentiful.” 
This virgin country of outstanding fertility 
was destined to become our United States, 
and here we were to reap the crops and use 
the waterways for fishing and navigation. 
Perhaps the early pioneers of our country 
were completely overcome with the beauty 
and usefulness of our land and waterways. 
But did the land and waterways benefit from 
the actions of farmers, lumbermen, and 
fishermen? Are they benefiting today? 
Only too often we see people who take ad- 
vantage of the numerous resources and yet 
unthinkingly show no concern in preserv- 
ing their valuable sources of wealth. Does 
our greed and selfishness display our utter 
lack of appreciation for that which helped 
to build our Nation’s success? Are our fu- 
ture resources safeguarded? Perhaps we have 
failed to develop a successful system for pro- 
moting and encouraging a basic and needed 
conservation program. Perhaps we have 
“milked” the resources of our country to 
near exhaustion. What can be done? Each 
one of us can help. First of all we must 
want to conserve our resources. No matter 
what problem, subject, or topic involved, 
unless we are interested we can be of no 
assistance or help. Without a definite in- 
terest, our opinions and ideas are of little 
value. Assuming that we have the required 
interest, we must then study the situation 
which is presented in the problem of con- 
serving our land and waterways. The main 
idea, of course, is to use our resources in- 
telligently—in such a way as to be assured 
of sufficient forests, lands, and water sup- 
plies to indefinitely serve future generations. 

A well-developed watershed is of priceless 
importance and is essential in resource con- 
servation. Therefore, it will be of definite 
value if we understand exactly what a water- 
shed is and how it operates. “A watershed 
or drainage basin, is an area of land from 
which a stream gets its supply of water. The 
watershed may be a small farm or as large as 
several States.” + A watershed functions like 
a blotter. The porous, spongy earth and the 
roots of trees and grass absorb the water 
from the rain. This aids in preventing and 
controlling floods. At the same time, the 
earth becomes richer and the trees and plants 
become healthier. Naturally, some of the 
water feeds the surface streams, and some 
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seeps deep below the ground and feeds the 
underground streams. Thus, the under- 
ground streams are assured of a water supply 
which will feed the springs and insure the 
rivers to flow even in dry seasons. We can 
further understand the need of a good water- 
shed when we see how necessary they are in 
controlling floods, retaining topsoil, encour- 
aging plant growth, and promoting uniform 
streamflow. 

Our communities must be assured of hav- 
ing good watersheds serve them. Often, we 
see cities and towns plagued by floods. We 
can trace the cause back to the watersheds. 
By examination, we can see that they were 
damaged by fire, incorrect crops, overgrazing, 
incorrect logging methods, or other oppro- 
brious? measures. Of course, even well- 
sodded watersheds cannot prevent floods 
caused by extremely heavy rainfalls. How- 
ever, even these watersheds do delay the 
water from reaching the streams and greatly 
reduce the amount of debris carried off by 
floodwaters. Our watersheds are under good 
management when the soil is spongy and the 
cover growth is thick. We benefit from the 
clear streams and good water which flow from 
such watersheds. We can more readily real- 
ize that by making wise use of our soil and 
waterways, watersheds increase in fertility 
and usefulness. A well-managed watershed 
promotes harmony in nature. The basic step 
in conserving resources should be the build- 
ing up of a good watershed. 

Only 48 years ago, in 1907, the modern 
conservation program had its start. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, in office at that 
time, said: “The conservation of our natural 
resources and their proper use constitute the 
fundamental problem of our national life.® 
Because of President Roosevelt's deep con- 
cern over conservation, he appointed an In- 
land Waterways Commission, and in 1908 he 
appointed a 50-member National Conserva- 
tion Commission. The Conservation Com- 
mission’s first inventory was published in 
1909.4 It is interesting to note that the in- 
ventory called attention to the poor lumber- 
ing methods and the loss of soil fertility. 

The legislature soon acted to set up sev- 
eral bureaus in order to eliminate waste. 
The Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Geological Survey, National 
Park Service, and the service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior were among the impor- 
tant bureaus which were organized. It is 
the Soil Conservation Service with which we 
are basically interested. It is primarily re- 
sponsible for land and water conservation.’ 
The bureaus contribute definite conservation 
policies. However, .we must remember that 
such a full-scale attempt to conserve re- 
sources is our problem as well as that of the 
bureaus. Without our cooperation, these bu- 
reaus are of little value. 

Soil conservation districts are a valuable 
asset. On February 26, 1937, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt suggested to the State governors 
that they encourage the State legislatures to 
pass laws enabling landowners to join in soil 
conservation districts. All State legislatures, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, had passed 
such a law by 1947. By July 1, 1952, 2.443 
soil conservation districts were organized.* 
They covered 84 percent of America’s farm- 
land. In Minnesota we have 69 soil conser- 
vation districts which cover areas where wind 
erosion is a problem.’ In these districts the 
people formulate their own soil conservation 
program, which is governed by local cities. 

Such a program is a great step in promot- 
ing soil conseravtion and offers every person 
a chance to participate in a soil conservation 
program. “Each person should take an ac- 
tive interest in conservation groups, clubs, 
and committees.”* Through our actions, 
we reveal our seriousness and willingness 
to take part in major movements to con- 
serve resources. It is inspiring and encour- 
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aging to know that we have dedicated indi- 
viduals who serve wholeheartedly in pro- 
moting conservation. Let their efforts be 
shining examples for others to follow! 

We in the State of Minnesota, must safe- 
guard our resources. Minnesota has 80,009 
square miles of land and 4,059 square miles 
of inland water.* Such a tremendous area 
requires our utmost support in resource 
conservation. Great strides have been made 
in our State in organizing programs for con- 
serving the soil. Watershed projects, topo- 
graphic mapping, forestry operations, tree 
planting, State park systems, conservation 
education, youth groups, essay contests, and 
sportmen’s ciubs all contribute in promot- 
ing fundamental principles of soil Conserva- 
tion. By actively participating in ‘one of 
the countless conservation programs, we 
will be automatically aiding our State in 
safeguarding its resources. 

All life and all United States riches stem 
from water and soil. They grant our coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

“No food without plants and animals. 

“No trees without soil and water. 

“No furs and wools without animals. 

“No animals without plants. 


“No plants without soil and water.” Prob- 
lems of water use and control are intimately 
interwoven with the use and abuse of 
land.” * We can readily see that both soil 
and water are inseparably linked, and one 
will be acutely damaged if the other is un- 
wisely used. 

A great problem today is the gully erosion 
which plagues.our fields and consumes our 
topsoil. “Another century of uncontrolled 
soil erosion might reduce the acreage of 
productive soil to a point where the land 
could not feed well our present population.” ” 
What a startling warning this offers and 
what a challenge to prevent this prediction 
from coming into reality! However, by 
proper use and protection of every acre of 
land, we can prevent it. By employing crop 
rotation, terracing fields to catch rain water, 
plowing in parallel terraces (contour plow- 
ing), alternating plowed land and seeded 
fields (strip-cropping), and by starting vege- 
tation growth in gullies, we can ward off 
depleted soil and exhausted waterways. 
Crops will then thrive, waters flow clear and 
steady, and water and soil will be linked in 
harmony. 

Our forests and the soil work hand in hand 
to safeguard ourcountry. By conserving the 
soil, we encourage forest growth. Likewise, 
when we protect plants and trees, we guard 
against soil erosion. If we disregard forest 
conservation, erosion results and the topsoil 
is carried away. We lose over a thousand 
million dollars worth of topsoil yearly. It 
is this top 6 inches of soil that gives us the 
productiveness on which the very lives of 
plants and trees depend. This 6-inch layer 
takes 3,600 years to be formed, and it can 
be ruined in 20-40 years. If we continue our 
wasteful methods, we will lose the greatest 
source of wealth in our country—soil pro- 
ductivity. 

If we were to take no interest in soil con- 
servation, we would automatically take no 
interest in forest conservation. The secur- 
ity of one depends on the prosperity of the 
other. If we carelessly exhaust the soil and 
pay no attention to preserving it, how can 
we expect the trees to grow? Lumber indus- 
tries would deeply suffer with no trees. No 
more homes, paper, furniture, or paints 
could be obtained without forest crops. We 
must preserve the soil to be assured of lum- 
ber products. 

Ever since the beginning of time, most 
forms of wildlife have used plant growth as 
a source of food. Bark, berries, and roots 
fill the animals with life-giving nourish- 
ment. However, if the soil is sick, we can- 
not expect the animals to be healthy. 


-—_——_____. 
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Plants which are raised on deficient soils 
have poor feeding value for animals. 

Forests provide protection for wildlife. 
Here they have cover to hide and raise their 
young. When we practice soil conservation, 
we help to sustain plant growth which wild 
animals take advantage of. We realize this 
when we recall that very few birds ever nest 
in barren fields. Therefore, we must con- 
serve the soil, so nature’s balance will be 
uniform and the wildlife will equally prosper 
from abundance of food and protection. 

It would be discouraging to swim in muddy 
water and picnic in dusty, barren parks. 
Such would be the result if we disregarded 
soil conservation. Our outdoor recreation 
would be an unpleasant affair rather than an 
appealing enjoyment. 

Hunters today should appreciate their 
sources of happiness. Wildlife supports 
hunting interests and clear, fresh water 
makes boating and fishing both fun and in- 
teresting. This we credit to good soil 
management. 

America has always been deeply concerned 
over bettering and insuring happiness and 
success for fhe succeeding generations. Cer- 
tainly, by pledging ourselves to heeding re- 
source conservation, we can better further 
the welfare of these coming citizens. Each 
person should feel it his duty to pledge, “I 
give my pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully defend from waste the natural re- 
sources of my country—its soil and minerals, 
its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 

Governor Freeman has said, “In discussing 
conservation one quickly discovers that there 
are no easy answers to the questions that 
are asked, or solutions to the difficulties that 
are pointed out. However, practically every- 
one understands that our natural resources 
are all interrelated.” Perhaps there is only 
one answer. Only when everyone earnestly 
strives to improve resource conditions will 
the problems be solved. 
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The Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two 
thoughtful editorials concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. One editorial is from 
the Charlotte Observer of July 2, 1955, 
and the other from the Rocky Mount 
Telegram of July 15, 1955. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of Jul 
2, 1955] 
OrHER INDUSTRIES ARE BETTER ABLE THA 
TextTites To Alp JAP MARKET 

The importation of Japanese textiles int 
the United States had already begun to hurt 
the American industry before the reduct 
in tariffs was ordered last month. 

These cuts, amounting in some case 
as much as 48 percent, are due to go into 
effect in September. If imports from Japa 
are already causing trouble to the America 
mills, much greater difficulties can be ex- 
pected in the future. 

The textile industry is one of those tha 
can least afford to be hurt, that have 
smallest margin for making sacrifices to h¢ 
keep Japan out of the hands of Commu 

It is one of the very few industrie 
the United States in this period of boom- 
ing business that is suffering from chron! 
unemployment. While almost all other in- 
dustries are expanding and pushil 
greater production, we in the South k! 
that within 20 miles of Charlotte t 
mills are in trouble. 

Our difficulty is not nearly as bad as con- 
ditions in the New England textile indust 
The slowdown is nationwide in textile 

If, therefore, some branch of the Amer 
economy had to make sacrifices to give Japan 
a market and thus keep her from trad 
with Communist China, why does this sac! 
fice have to be exacted from an indu: 
that is having a hard time as it is? 

Japan is now exporting a billion and 4 
quarter square yards of cotton textiles @ 
year, or more than the United States and 
Great Britain combined. 
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Her textile industry is not suffering. It 
pays its workers just about one-tenth as 
much as the American textile employee gets, 
and yet it has machinery fully as modern 
as ours. 

It got that machinery as a gift from the 
United States. During the war a large part 
of the Japanese industry was bombed out. 
The obsolete machinery was blown up. After 
the war it was replaced through our foreign- 
aid program with the latest machines avail- 
able. 

So Japan, for free, gor a modernized tex- 
tile industry able to compete with any in the 
world. That she is now the largest exporter 
of cotton textiles shows the result. 

If, with this new, modern machinery she 
nays her workers only one-tenth as much as 
the American worker gets, it can easily be 
seen that the competition now is between 
the Japanese worker and the American 
worker, with all the advantage on the side of 


the former. 

One of two results can be foreseen: either 
we cut our textile workers’ wages and freeze 
a lower standard of living, or our industry 
will push automation at such a feverish rate 


that many workers will be put out of jobs 
before they can readjust to the new system. 
A recent study by Northwestern Univer- 
sity shows that textile workers find it espe- 
cially difficult to get into other industries if 
they lose employment in textiles. Their 
skills are not adaptable to other jobs. 
Automation in the long run does not result 
in a general loss of employment if it is 
brought in gradually to give the workers 
time to adjust themselves to it. This tariff 
cut, however, may force our textile industry 
push automation too fast and thus cause 
necessary unemployment during the pe- 
riod of transition. 





[From the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Evening 
Telegram of July 15, 1955) 
Our THROAT Is BEING CuT 
This newspaper heartily endorses the Gov- 
ernor's plan to study the effect on North 
Carolina’s economy of lower tariffs on Japa- 


e textile goods. 
There is no doubt in our mind that a study 
will quickly indicate that an avalanche of 


ap Japanese textiles into this country will 
» disastrous for the State’s cottongrowers, 
le industries, and textile workers. 
rhe scheduled study is the first necessary 
step on which the State can base vigorous 
n in Washington. Since the proposed 
riff slashes are scheduled to take effect on 
September 10, there isn't a minute to lose if 
the threatened economic catastrophe is to be 
I Ait d off. 
We don't like the role of an alarmist, but 
thi precisely the time to be alarmed. 
Spencer Love, chairman of the board of 
Burlington Industries, Inc., the world’s larg- 
est textile company with its industry cen- 
tered in North Carolina, recently warned that 
Mills would consider shutting 
aown its domestic mills and buying unfin- 
hed cloth from Japan if the proposed tar- 
cuts go through. Indeed, what choice 
he and other textile officials have but to 
Duy the cheaper Japanese cloth? The con- 
Sumer, after all, is going to buy the cheap- 
€st goods he can find. 
‘f lowered tariffs make it impossible for 
rth Carolina textile mills to operate prof- 
in competition with cheaper Asiatic 
and companies like Burlington be- 
me mere Jobbers who purchase their cloth 
id and ship it duty free into the United 
‘tes, it could be the end of one of the prin- 
‘al Industries of North Carolina, and in- 
ceed in the whole Nation. It would certain- 
be a disastrous blow to the Rocky Mount 
«rca with its splendid textile industry. 
Historians will search a long time to find 
® greater example of insanity and economic 
ucide than that embodied in the recent 
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State Department policy of sabotaging the 
United States textile industry. What we've 
done is to give modern textile machinery to 
Japan (paid for, of course, by United States 
taxpayers) which in turn will be used by 
cheap Oriental labor to destroy a large seg- 
ment of the American economy and the live- 
lihood of literally millions of American tax- 
payers. That is just what the Eisenhower 
administration now proposes. 

The fact that 80 percent of the threatened 
textile industry is in the South makes one 
wonder if the Republicans, dominated by 
northern industrialists are not out to pull 
an economic Gettysburg on the South just 
as it is getting on its feet and competing 
with them. 

Southern textile leaders frankly say the 
textile industry so vital to southern econ- 
omy is doomed if Japanese goods, produced 
by labor paid only one-tenth of the Amer- 
ican wage, flood the country. 

A. K. Winget, of American and Efird Mills, 
Albemarle, and president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, warns: “It 
is my considered opinion that, if something 
is not done, we shall see in our lifetime a 
transfer of the American cotton-mill indus- 
try to Japan.” 

As we have said so often before, trade, 
not aid is the sensible solution to our inter- 
national economic problems. Yet, it makes 
no sense for the Eisenhower administration 
to protect northern industries and make 
the South bear the entire brunt of com- 
peting with cheaper foreign labor. 

The time is now past when the South can 
be treated as an economic colony of the 
Nation. Southern leaders ought to bestir 
themselves before it is too late. We don’t 
have to submit to having our throat cut. 





Address by Dr. Foster C. Nix, Director of 


Research of Edison Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Foster C. Nix, director 
of research of the Edison Industries, be- 
fore the graduating class of Indiana 
Technical College on May 22, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Fruechtenicht, President Keene, mem- 
bers of the board of directors, members of 
the faculty, members of the graduating class, 
distinguished guests, and friends, it is a 
great privilege to be invited to address this 
distinguished body. I have selected as a 
message to you some thoughts on a subject 
which I believe is uppermost in the minds of 
graduating technical students; that is, the 
role of scientific research and development 
in the growth of American industry. 

Through the centuries of history, tech- 
nical advances have come about through 
man’s curiosity to understand the nature of 
the physical world in which he lives. Fre- 
quently the particular direction of his in- 
quiry—be it purely scientific, i. e., a desire 
to push back the frontiers of knowledge, or 
to develop useful articles to be used by 
man—was dictated by the needs of the society 
in which he lived. In many instances they 
were stimulated by the needs of warfare, as 
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Niustrated by many of the inventions of 
Leonardo di Vinci, and by diverse needs of 
commerce. In most instances down to the 
present century, the inventors were indi- 
viduals—in most cases, dedicated individuals. 
We can recall the products of many such— 
the steam engine which revolutionized trans- 
portation both on land and on sea; the se- 
quence of purely theoretical investigations 
concerning the nature of electromagnetic 
phenomena, including light by Cierk Max- 
well soon followed by the attempts to test 
the Maxwell equations with electromagnetic 
waves longer than light waves by Hertz. This 
basic fundamental groundwork led Marconi 
to the most important invention—radio. 

I need not continue to relate many such 
great inventions in order to illustrate the 
point that they invariably evolved in their 
scientific progress from individual to indi- 
vidual and frequently culminated in a great 
invention by a single individual. However, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
in most cases, they were based on a firm 
scientific foundation created by the scien- 
tific inquiries of many people. 

An excellent example of a basic invention 
that was followed by other fundamental in- 
ventions, which can be looked upon as a 
radical modification of the original one, is 
illustrated by the carbon filament incandes- 
cent lamp by Thomas Edison. This was fol- 
lowed by the excellent work of Langmuir on 
the nature of absorbed gases on surfaces, 
leading us to a knowledge of the means of 
producing high vacua. Concurrently with 
Langmuir’s investigations, Coolidge discov- 
ered a means of producing ductile tungsten. 
This series of developments led to the mod- 
ern incandescent lamp containing a tungsten 
filament. 

With the turn of this century, beginning 
in the large and rapidly growing chemical 
industry in Germany and with Edison in 
this country, the individual research worker 
began to gather teams of coworkers to assist 
in a broader attack on scientific problems. 
Such men as Edison possessed many more 
ideas than they could possibly explore with 
their own hands in the laboratory. In Edi- 
son’s case he employed assistants whose duty 
it was to carry out his ideas. At this time 
there began to be felt the need for research 
departments to not only improve existing 
commercial products, but also to create new 
ones. This early beginning of organized in- 
dustrial research evolved rapidly through the 
years to the pattern now commonly found 
in many modern progressive industries. 

In most industrial laboratories the direc- 
tor of research, as we now call him, is chiefly 
an administrator. He needs to have a good 
scientific training and experience in the ex- 
ecution of creative research, and most im- 
portant, the ability to gather around him a 
well-balanced team. The team should con- 
sist of senior, mature scientists and engi- 
neers, scientists of junior rank with com- 
parable training but less experience, as well 
as technicians to carry out the more hum- 
drum work—a necessary part of any research 
program. In this modern laboratory, the 
original creative ideas most frequently arise 
in the minds of the scientists—both of the 
senior and junior ranks. 

The early inventor usually financed him- 
self or occasionally was fortunate enough to 
be blessed with an “angel” as a backer—a 
terminology I am borrowing from the theater. 
In contrast with this type of difficult and 
uncertain financial support, the modern re- 
search laboratory receives its monetary back- 
ing from the central company treasury where 
it is considered a part of its normal operat- 
ing expenses. The reseach and develop- 
ment laboratory is looked upon as an in- 
tegral part of the company structure. 

Before passing on to my main theme—the 
role of scientific research and development in 
the growth of American industry—I wish to 
point up some highlights to indicate the 
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manner in which scientific inquiry evolves 
step by step, finally culminating in useful 
articles of commerce. I shall take my illus- 
trations from the field known today as elec- 
tronics. 

While Edison was studying the behavior of 
carbon filaments, he observed that charged 
particles literally boiled out of the filament, 
i. e., in modern terminology, thermionic 
emission, and known as the Edison effect. 
This basic scientific discovery led deForrest 
to the invention of the famous triode or, 
as it is more logically called by our British 
cousins, an electronic valve. This again 
was only made possible by the basic work of 
Langmuir on the production of high vacua. 
These sequences of discoveries led to the 
vacuum tube, making possible television, 
radio, and all forms of modern communica- 
tions. 

The evolution of scientific and technical 
progress, beginning with a basic scientific 
discovery, followed rapidly to its useful ap- 
plication by a team of scientific researchers 
and engineers in a large modern research 
laboratory can be illustrated by the case of 
the electronic device known as a transitor. 

A team of theoretical and experimental 
physicists was formed in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to study the basic properties of 
semiconductors. It was thought that such 
materials possessed properties which might 
be of great interest to the science of com- 
munications—a field of obvious interest to 
the Bell System. These scientists had no 
assignment other than to learn more about 
the nature of the class of substances known 
as semiconductors. John Bardeen, a theo- 
retical physicist of prominence and a mem- 
ber of this team, proposed some concepts of 
so-called surface-states of electrons in a 
semiconductor known as germanium. In 
order to test these ideas experimentally, his 
colleague Walter Brattian conceived experi- 
ments which were thought suitable for such 
a test. In addition to proving Bardeen’s 
theoretical conception of the surface-states, 
they observed that the three electrode con- 
figuration used in this experiment acted as 
an amplifier or a valve. This fine team con- 
tained in addition to physicists, metallur- 
gists and physical chemists. It took the 
combined efforts of this group to achieve the 
transitor as we know it today. Following 
this group of basic scientists, the engineers 
then began to play their very vital role of 
finding uses for the transistor and to study 
its characteristics as applied to electronic 
circuity. This great discovery and inven- 
tion is now rapidly forming the basis of a 
new industry and will undoubtedly displace 
a great many of the standard vacuum tubes 
now used in the electronics industry and 
will unquestionably permit many other use- 
ful devices to be made which were not prac- 
tical with the classical vacuum tube. 

The few examples I have just given demon- 
strate the tremendous part that large, well- 
developed industrial laboratories play in our 
economic life. They have also proven them- 
selves to be of indispensable value in time 
of warfare where they were again able to 
bring to bear a well developed and coordi- 
nated group to solve new problems. We need 
only to recall the role of these labortories in 
the research and development of radar and 
sonar, so widely used in submarine detec- 
tion in World War II, and in atom bomb proj- 
ects, to appreciate the great impact these 
well-directed industrial teams make on our 
social and economic life. 

I am not predicting the passing from the 
scene of the lone industrial inventor in 
demonstrating the value of well-organized 
scientific teams, but we must face the fact 
realistically that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for them to make a substantial 
contribution in our more advanced and com- 
plex industrial structure. 

If one looks at the growth of our gross 
national Droduct it is interesting to observe 
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that it increased substantially along with our 
population growth until a point somewhere 
in the early thirties at which time it began 
to rise substantially faster than the increase 
in population. I feel that this is not a 
coincidence. This also marks the point 
where the fruits of the labors of the ever in- 
creasing number of industrial laboratories 
began to make themselves felt in our eco- 
nomic life. Well-organized industrial lab- 
oratories have in general been limited to our 
country and to Germany, whereas most of 
Western Europe, including England, have to 
date not possessed many industrial labora- 
tories. The value for the year 1953 of our 
gross national product per capita was $2,255 
whereas for free Western Europe it was sub- 
stantially less, namely, $577. Our expendi- 
tures for industrial research have increased 
very substantially over the last 25 years: 
in 1930 they were approximately $200 million; 
by 1940, $350 million, and by 1953 they had 
arisen to $1,430,000,000. The total expendi- 
tures for 1953, including governmental, were 
approximately $31, billion. It is estimated 
that total research expenditures for 1975 will 
be approximately $10 billion. 

In recent years the rate of growth for re- 
search expenditures has been approximately 
11 percent per year. Most industrial com- 
panies, active in the chemical and electrical 
fields, spend approximately 3 percent of their 
gross sales for research and development. In 
some areas, such as instrumentation, it will 
rise as high as 10 percent whereas in the 
pharmaceutical field it is frequently as high 
as 15 percent of their gross sales. 

One has only to recall a few areas with 
which we are all thoroughly familiar to 
recognize the number of the products sold by 
many American companies which have been 
created exclusively in the last 20 years. In 
the pharmaceutical fleld we can remember 
the famous wonder drugs such as penicillin, 
streptomycin, etc., which were unknown be- 
fore World War II. Some of the large com- 
panies such as DuPoint estimate that as 
many as 60 percent of their products were 
developed in the last 20 years. 


I sincerely feel that the basic progress 
made in our society must be essentially 
based upon the increasing and efficient use 
of our manpower and only by such efforts 
will man lighten his burden and shorten his 
work hours, while in the same process in- 
crease his overall economic good health. 
The fruits of the labors of the scientists 
and engineers in our great industrial labora- 
tories contribute materially to this increasing 
national wealth. Many products of our 
pharmaceutical companies, such as the anti- 
biotics and other drugs, are already winning 
the battle over some of our devastating 
diseases, thereby giving the assurance of 
greater life expectancy to our peoples. The 
increasing life span resulting in part from 
eliminating or at least diminishing the rav- 
aging effects of these diseases, naturally in- 
troduces other complications into our society 
such as the large increase in the number of 
people past the normal retirement age of 65. 
This will in time require a reevaluation of 
our concept of the industrial usefulness of 
the average employee and will doubtless give 
rise to revised retirement plans in the not 
too distant future. 

In the foregoing, I have attempted to illus- 
trate some of the methods and procedures 
found effective in the conduct of research in 
our modern industrial laboratories and to 
illustrate the yielding with the years of the 
lone inventor to these modern effective sci- 
entific and engineering teams. I think you, 
as fresh graduates entering our industrial 
world, should look forward with much pleas- 
ure and anticipation to participating in the 
creation and growth of many new and unpre- 
dictable developments in the future. You 
will indeed be the fortunate ones to be a 
party to the application of atomic energy to 
our economic life and to assist in the further 
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development of this Interesting electronic 
field called the transistor which I have aj- 
ready discussed. You will be able to con. 
tribute to the many and varied uses of the 
large computing machines now being found 
so successful in the solution of many of our 
difficult and complex mathematical problems 
associated with long-range weather fore- 
casting, guided missiles, as well as many 
problems met in our industrial and economic 
life. 

Many of our citizens look upon this period 
in the middle 20th century as one of unrest 
and uncertainties. Many of them look long- 
ingly back to the placid epoch called the 
Victorian period. I find myself in disagree- 
ment with these friends of mine and feel 
that we who are living in this era are very 
fortunate indeed in being able to partici- 
pate in an extremely stimulating and chal- 
lenging period of our growth. You, as scien- 
tists and engineers, will become active mem- 
bers in groups that will give rise to new 
developments for the future which I am sure 
you will find extremely stimulating and 
enriching. I feel confident that you will 
share my feeling that we are all indeed 
privileged to be living in an era where our 
scientific talents can be applied toward in- 
creasing our economic well-being as well as 
contributing to the philosophical and cul- 
tural enrichment of our society. 





Korean War Prisoner Veterans Entitled 
to Monetary Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
might be well to publicize the fact that 
quite a number of Korean veterans who 
were prisoners of war and who would 
be entitled to monetary benefits under 
the provisions of Public Law 615, en- 
acted in the 83d Congres, have not ap- 
plied for benefits. As a matter of fact, 
the former Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion has been unable to locate a substan- 
tial number of the Korean veterans, and 
I am including herewith a list of those 
veterans and their serial numbers in the 
hope that through the publicity afforded 
by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp some of 
them may be alerted to the fact that 
there is a deadline for the filing of an 
application for the benefits pruvided 
under this act. 

Applications must be postmarked on 
or before midnight, August 21, 1955, as 
required by existing law. 

These veterans would be entitled to 
payment at the rate of $2.50 per day for 
each day they were in prison. I might 
add that those members of the United 
States Armed Forces who are Still 
prisoners of war as a result of Korean 
hostilities would be eligible to file their 
claims within 1 year after returning to 
American military control. In the case 
of survivors of prisoners of war who have 
not returned to the jurisdiction of the 
United States Armed Forces, such sul- 
vivors may file claims not more than | 
year from the date that the Defense? 
Department determines that the pris- 
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oners of war actually died or was pre- 

sumed to be dead. 

Here, then, as of June 30, 1955, is the 
list of Korean prisoners of war whose 
addresses are unknown to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, who are 
entitled to these benefits. I sincerely 
hope that the list will have wide publica- 
tion because these men are deserving of 
these benefits for the service they 
rendered. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

UNSOLICITED KorEAN POW’s ADDRESSES UN- 
KNOWN TO FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION, JUNE, 30, 1955 
Acevedo, Francisco, US 50107130. 
Avustynovich, Stephan, US 15219105. 
Allen, Taggett, RA 15421724. 

Auman, Neil C., Pvt. 2, US 52274157. 

Ball, Joe L., US 53026595. 

Bancroft, Russell J., Pvt. 2, RA 16320729. 

Blair, Rovert L., ER 55021425. 
3oyden, Melvin, Pfc. RA 13355354. 
adley, George W., RA 13306767. 
rown, Johnnie C., Sf¢., RA 14291360. 
irns, Peter J., Pfc. ER 42200296. 
iner, Joseph M., RA 18279404. 
rino, Joseph Jr., RA 12312845. 
ean, Ercel W., Sgt., RA 15282501. 

Gardi, Anton, RA 21936768. 

Jutro, Darrell W., O-1997521. 

‘ki, Ted T., RA 10735192. 

ybar, Torres Vic., RA 30432249. 
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Fernandez, Joseph, RA 33559586. 
Fitzgerald, William, RA 20219234. 
Gibson, Maxie L., Pvt., RA 14314631. 
Garrison, Herbert D., RA 16307477. 
Gifford, Allen J., RA 13282225. 
Gilardi, Robert W., 021766. 

( Zales, John, RA 19332137. 

Good, Vernon L., RA 16302082. 
Goodburlet, Raymond, RA 12283162. 
Gouin, Phillip A., RA 16315443. 

( Nueves, US 50114497. 
Greenwood, Charles, RA 12349405. 
Grizzard, Lewis, O-2008593. 

Groulx, George E., RA 19032085. 
Groyum, Elden F., 407127. 

Guynn, John E., RA 35902554. 
Familton, Raymond L., RA 16323889. 
Charles L., RA 44104771. 

Heffler, Kenneth J., RA 18275585. 
Hicks, Joseph E., O-2208560. 
Higgins, John H., O-1048407. 
Holley, Freddie, RA 15274722. 
Holmes, Roy E., RA 14291279. 
Huffner, Robert A., RA 15419699. 
Melvin D., RA 13333238. 
", Carson, RA 16254447. 
tley, Robert M., RA 06558601. 
y Jose B., ER 30430402. 
Warren F., RA 13282069. 
Davis E., RA 35759615. 
tuch, Joseph J., ER 06933367. 
Joseph E., RA 33379856. 
William S., 124534, 
John M., RA 20246176. 
Gedion P., Jr., 54065042. 
Harold L., RA 06919920. 
John E., RA 16322959. 
George, RA 12326889. 
Earl W., RA 16282172. 
jano, Edward, NG 28127358. 
ind, Harry D., O-0555419. 
Herbert, RA 16316790. 
njo, Pete D., RA 19314062. 
Lawrence T., RA 12319287. 
th, Charles R., RA 15415785. 
nnery, Edward D., ER 14260535. 
Obrien, William F., RA 14285858. 
‘lette, Ted Eugene, 4237278. 
i 
I 
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1010, Salvatore R., 652045. 
‘terson, Joseph H., RA 52033759. 
* ickett, Herbert L., RA 16620A. 
‘izzamiglio, Edward, RA 26333377. 
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Potts, Hubert W., O-2014804. 
Pritchett, Alexander, RA 13344545. 
Purser, Trenton E., RA 14291324. 
Quentin, Rudy S., RA 19364440. 
Radcliff, Warner R., RA 13347491. 
Raines, Earl L., RA 15413103. 
Ransier, James H., ER 57149266. 
Rockett, Edward M., 058504. 
Schairb, George D., RA 15271296. 
Sarnowski, Francis, RA 13285991. 
Scott, Howard, 226403. 

Seger Jake L. Pvt., 1151464. 
Smith, Robert Pfc., RA 15274357. 
Sugrue, Daniel, US 51063967. 
Sweet, Richard L., RA 18260543. 
Tamura, Akira, RA 37714253. 
Thompson, Jackie R., RA 18315371. 
Thompson, Paul W., RA 11166974. 
Triplett, James, RA 13322265. 
Trollope, Harry B., O-1688430. 
Truscott David J., RA 16284907. 
Walter, Arthur E., US 53001801. 
Warren, Edgar O., Pvt. 2, RA 15294163. 
Warrington, John M., RA 14313938. 
Wayland, John N. RA 13321136. 
Webb, Marvin J., RA 19346846. 
Wetmore, Carl E., RA 15260289. 
Whirley, Bobby G., 1324900. 
White, John P. Pfc., 1234100. 
Wiese Eugene A., RA 46082739. 
Wildinson, Joseph M., RA 13328571. 
Williams, Victor K., RA 17255863. 
Willis, Jack J., RA 16303934. 
Wilson, Theodore R., RA 15214004. 
Wilson Winston W., RA 14005329. 
Wolfe, Raymond E., ER 52031455. 
Wright, Kenneth R., RA 15379133. 
Ywung, Gerald R. Cpl. RA 18271945. 





The Guiding Genius of Bob and Helen 


Coar 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as a new 
Member of Congress, I have a special 
reason for appreciating the fine work of 
Bob and Helen Coar. They have coop- 
erated with me as though I had been 
here for years. Each time I have worked 
in front of the camera or a microphone, 
either Bob or Helen Coar have offered 
those little suggestions in format that 
do so much to help improve our reports 
to our constituents. 

I feel certain that the American 
people are better informed about the 
workings of their Government because 
of the devoted and imaginative work of 
the Coars in operating an efficient Joint 
Senate and House Recording Facility. 

Working with the Coars is a staff of 
proficient technicians who are always 
racing with the Members against a dead- 
line. By some miraculous feat the Coars 
and their staff always managed to get a 
film or tape-recording made on time. 

Such good professional standards and 
cooperative spirit are a welcome thing 
for any new Member of Congress to find. 
It means that even the youngest Member 
can begin his duties on Capitol Hill con- 
fident that he can communicate to the 
people of his community hundreds of 
miles from Washington with the most 
advanced techniques of television and 
radio at his disposal. 
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And making this possible has been the 
guiding genius of Bob and Helen Coar, 
as much a helpful counselor to a new 
Member as to our senior colleagues. 





Georgia Supreme Court Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


. OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 13, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
th: strained efforts of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to palm off 
the views of its members on the public 
as being the law of the land have caused 
that Court to do some peculiar things. 

Its members have trifled with the 
Constitution. They have attempted to 
usurp legislative functions which they 
do not posses. They have attempted to 
amend the Constitution in effect, a right 
and a function which belongs to the 
States and to Congress. They have at- 
tempted to change the laws. Aright and 
function which belongs to Congress 
alone. In its efforts to override the 
rights of the sovereign States, the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court has run squarely 
into one roadblock. The Supreme Court 
of Georgia, in a unanimous opinion, 
written by Chief Justice Duckworth of 
the court, flatly and courageously stated 
that it would not surrender sovereign 
powers of the State of Georgia. Justice 
Duckworth and the Georgia Supreme 
Court deserve commendation and thanks 
of the people for the stand they have 
taken, The case in which the opinion 
was rendered is the case of Williams 
against the State, No. 18548, and the 
opinion of the court is as follows: 

No. 18548, WILLIAMS UV. THE STATE 

Duckworth. Chief Justice: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” (Constitution of 
the United States, 10th amendment; Code 
1-810.) Even though executives and legis- 
lators, not being constitutional lawyers, 
might often overstep the foregoing unam- 
biguous constitutional prohibition of Fed- 
eral invasion of State jurisdiction, there can 
never be an acceptable excuse for judicial 
failure to strictly observe it. This court 
bows to the Supreme Court on all Federal 
questions of law but we will not supinely 
surrender sovereign powers of this State. In 
this case the cpinion of the majority of that 
court recognizes that this court decided the 
case according to established rules of law 
and that no Federal jurisdiction existed 
which would authorize that court to render 
a judgment either affirming or reversing the 
judgment of this court, which are the only 
judgments by that court that this court can 
constitutionally recognize. 

The Supreme Court undertakes to remand 
the case for further consideration and in 
their opinion have pointed to Georgia law 
vesting in the trial judge discretion in rul- 
ing upon an extraordinary motion for new 
trial and apparently concluded therefrom 
that this court should reverse the trial court 
because that discretion was not exercised in 
the way the Supreme Court would have 
exercised it. We know and respect the uni- 
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versally recognized rule that the exercise of 
discretion never authorizes a violation or 
defiance of law. In this case, as pointed out 
by us, that law is that the question sought 
to be raised must be raised before trial and 
not otherwise. 

Not in recognition of any jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court to influence or in any 
manner to interfere with the functioning 
of this court on strictly State questions, but 
solely for the purpose of completing the 
record in this court in a case that was first 
decided by us in 1953, and to avoid further 
delay, we state that our opinion in Williams 
v. State (210 Ga. 665 (82 S. E. 2d 217)), is 
supported by sound and unchallénged law, 
conforms with the State and Federal Consti- 
tutions, and stands as the judgment of all 
seven of the justices of this court. 

Judgment of affirmance rendered May 10, 
1954, adhered to. All the justices concur. 


The Metropolitan Herald, published in 
Atlanta, Ga., has editorially commented 
upon the forthright action of the Geor- 
gia State Supreme Court. In my opin- 
ion, this editorial comment deserves to 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the people of the country. I 
join the editor in the pride and appre- 
ciation he expresses regarding our State 
Supreme Court and I include the edi- 
torial herewith as a part of these re- 
marks: 

GEORGIA SUPREME CourT SPEAKS OUT 

In one of the sharpest criticisms directed 
toward the United States Supreme Court in 
recent years, the Georgia Supreme Court 
last weekend warned the Federal tribunal 

hat it would “not supinely surrender sov- 
ereign powers of this State” to the Federal 
courts. 

In a unanimous decision, the Georgia 
court denied an extraordinary motion for 
a new trial to Aubrey Lee Williams, who 
had been found guilty of first degree mur- 
der and rebuked the United States Supreme 
Court for its opinion in remanding the case 
back to the Georgia court for “further con- 
sideration” after the Georgia Supreme Court 
had refused to order a new trial. 

The opinion of the Georgia court quoted 
from the Constitution of the United States 
that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” 

Chief Justice Duckworth, in the opinion, 
wrote: 

“Even though executives and legislators, 
not being constitutional lawyers, might often 
overstep the foregoing unambiguous con- 
stitutional prohibition of Federal inva- 
sion of State jurisdiction, there can never be 
an acceptable excuse for judicial failure to 
strictly observe it. 

“This court bows to the Supreme Court on 
all Federal matters of law, but we will not 
supinely surrender sovereign powers of this 
State.” 

This should be ample and clear warning of 
where the Supreme Court of Georgia stands 
in this grave matter. It is a forceful and 
forthright statement. 

It might be well to point out that in re- 
cent years there has been a growing ten- 
dency of even the lowest Federal courts to 
set aside rulings by the supreme courts of 
the various States in matters not involving 
Federal affairs. It reached such proportions 
that last year the chief justices of the su- 
preme courts of the several States took note 
of this highly questionable constitutional 
procedure by the Federal courts. 

The Georgia court has spoken out wisely 
and without reservation and the people of 
Georgia are proud of their stand. We need 
more such forthright justices on the benches 
of our highest courts and we need such con- 
stitutional authorities on the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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Summary of the Program of the National 
Historical Publications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF .CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the National 
Historical Publications Commission, I 
am privileged to lay before the House a 
brief summary of its current program: 
SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 

HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION 


A knowledge of their history is of great 
importance to a free people who are deter- 
mined to preserve their liberties and their 
democratic institutions. Congress has cre- 
ated an agency that is charged with impor- 
tant responsibilities regarding the history of 
our country. This agency is the National 
Historical Publications Commission, which 
is composed of representatives of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of 
the Government and of the historical pro- 
fession. I have the great honor to represent 
the House of Representatives on this Com- 
mission, and I should like to report to you at 
this time on what it is doing. 

The Commission is not engaged in writing 
history. Its function, rather, is to help pre- 
serve and make known by publication and 
otherwise, the documents that are basic to a 
knowledge and understanding of our na- 
tional development—the raw materiais from 
which history is written. 

After extensive consultation with many 
persons throughout the country, the Com- 
mission has submitted to the President of 
the United States a report on a national pro- 
gram for the publication of historical docu- 
ments. This outlines a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the preservation and the selective 
publication of documents that deal with the 
political, agricultural, industrial, scientific, 
technological, religious, and other important 
aspects of the history of the United States. 
All sections of our country and all periods 
of its history are covered, but emphasis is 
placed on the early years of our existence as 
a free and independent Nation. 

One part of the proposed program would 
be the publication—by microfilm as well as 
by the printing press—of the correspondence, 
speeches, and other papers of individuals in 
the United States who have been leaders in 
many varied fields of activity. The Commis- 
sion lists the names of more than 300 per- 
sons whose papers have been brought to its 
attention for possible inclusion in a publica- 
tion program, and it provides some detailed 
information about more than 100 of these 
and the location of their papers. Another 
part of the program would deal with docu- 
ments selected because of their relationship 
to important developments or significant 
events rather than to particular individuals. 
Such, for example, would be documents on 
the establishment of government under the 
Constitution, Indian relations, public-land 
policy, the westward movement of popula- 
tion, and the growth of a national transpor- 
tation system. 

The Commission feels that the program 
should be carried out objectively and im- 
partially, free from partisan bias, and with- 
out racial, religious, or other prejudice. It 
should be flexible. It should be undertaken 
cooperatively, participated in by many col- 
leges and universities, historical societies, 
libraries, State and Federal agencies, and 
individuals. 

Already, under various auspices, several 
projects for the collection and publication of 
papers within the broad framework of the 
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program have been established. Among 
them are projects for publishing the papers 
of the following: John, John Quincy, and 
Charles Francis Adams, by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Harvard University, the 
Adams Manuscript Trust, and Life Magazine: 
Bishop Francis Asbury, by the Association of 
Methodists Historical Societies; Archbishop 
John Carroll, by the American Catholic His- 
torical Association; John C. Calhoun, by the 
University of South Carolina, Clemson Col- 
lege, and the South Carolina Archives De- 
partment; Henry Clay, by the University of 
Kentucky; Benjamin Franklin, by Yale Uni- 
versity and the American Philosophical 
Society; and Alexander Hamilton, by Colum- 
bia University. Plans are also well advanced 
for the publication of the papers of James 
Madison. Copies of the papers of John 
Marshall are being assembled by a group 
representing the Cincinnati Bar Association 
and the Law School of the University of 
Cincinnati. Copies of the papers of James 
Monroe are being assembled at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The National Archives, 
with which the Commission is closely as- 
sociated, is undertaking the microfilm pub- 
lication of the official records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, which was the governing 
body for the United.States during and im- 
mediately following the American Revolu- 
tion. The Commission itself is collecting 
papers which throw light on two of the most 
important events in our history—the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
and the work of the First Congress under the 
Constitution. 

A prograin such as that outlined in the 
Commission's report was envisioned by Presi 
dent Truman in 1950. On the occasion of 
the publication at Princeton University of 
the first volume of a comprehensive edition 
of the papers of Thomas Jefferson, he said 
that there was need also to collect and pub- 
lish the papers of other persons “who have 
made major contributions to the develop- 
ment of our democracy,” and he requested 
the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission to look into this matter and report 
thereon. President Eisenhower has stated 
that the fulfillment of the program set forth 
in the Commission's report would be of last- 
ing benefit to all Americans; that it i 
through the publication of the source maté- 
rials of our history ‘“‘that we will be reminded 
of the real wellsprings of our national 
strength.” 


As you see, the National Historical 
Publications Commission is making ex- 
cellent progress and deserves, I think, 
the continuing support of Congress, the 
States, and the people of our country. 





Twenty Years of Public Service 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure I join my colleagues in con- 
gratulating Bob and Helen Coar on their 
20th anniversary of outstanding service 
to Members of the House and Senate. 

The radio, film, and television facilities 
are run so smoothly and efficiently bY 
Bob and Helen I suppose once in a while 
some of us are apt to take for granted 
their excellent service and perhaps ove!- 
look for the moment the tremendous 
amount of work and thought they have 
contributed throughout the years 1 











making this enterprise the success it is. 

I am one of the many Members of the 
House who are very much in debt to Bob 
and Helen Coar for their uniform kind- 
ness and assistance throughout the years 
in handling my radio and television work. 
1 know that Bob and Helen have been as 
helpful to others as they have to me 
when we started to cut film for television 
programs. That was a tricky new field 
in which some of us had had no experi- 
ence whatever. Their experienced ad- 
vice in setting up my first programs con- 
tributed immeasurably to their success 
in the district and my own sense of well- 
being in putting them on. 

It is reassuring to know that Bob and 
Helen Coar are on hand when a radio 
or television program is being set up and 
worked out, and I want to personally and 
publicly express my appreciation to 
them, and I compliment my colleague for 
arranging for this time on the floor of 
the House so that I and others who are 
vrateful to Bob and Helen Coar could 
pay them some measure of the tribute 
they deserve. 





Increasing the Number of Foreign Lan- 
guage Experts in Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for a long 
time I have been deeply interested in 
increasing the reservoir of American 
specialists in foreign languages. 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
a very insufficient number of Americans 
who can read and write with genuine 
familiarity foreign tongues, in many 
areas which heretofore have been almost 
unknown to us, but which now occupy 
great strategic significance. 

Three-quarters of a year ago, I took 
this matter up with many Federal agen- 
cies. I pointed out that if the United 
States is to combat communism through 
greater economic, political, and cultural 
contact and through military assistance, 
it would be unthinkable for us not to 
be able to communicate with the very 
people whom we are trying to assist 
Maintain their sovereignty. 

One of the public officials whom I con- 
tacted was the distinguished Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Honorable Allen W. Dulles, who indi- 
cated his deep recognition of this prob- 
lem of an insufficient number of foreign- 
‘anguage specialists and his desire for 
4 remedy to this problem. 

Months have passed, but unfortunate- 

the remedial action which Director 
Dulles and other public officials and I 
have sought has been lagging. On June 
<9 the Hoover Commission Report on 
‘ntelligence Agencies of the Government 
Pointed up this problem as one of its 
many findings dealing with the United 
states intelligence effort. The Hoover 
Commission task force stated: 
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Lack of adequate linguistic preparation 
often has proved to be a serious handicap to 
our representatives abroad. This became 
painfully apparent during the Korean war. 
The ability to write and speak the language 
fluently, and to interpret foreign words and 
idioms accurately always helps an American 
to get around in an alien land, to win the 
confidence of its people, and to understand 
them. 


And so the Commission went on to 
make as its formal- recommendation 
No. 9: 


That a comprehensive, coordinated pro- 
gram be developed to expand linquistic train- 
ing among American citizens serving the in- 
telligence effort; and 

That the Department of Defense expand 
and promote language training by offering 
credit toward Reserve commissions to ROTC 
students and drill credit to Reserve person- 
nel for completion of selected language 
courses, 


By way of further background on this 
subject, I send to the desk the text of an 
editorial from the Superior (Wis.) 
Telegram of October 20, 1954, endorsing 
my effort to overcome the international 
language barrier. I append excerpts 
from Director Dulles’ reply of the same 
period. Also included is the text of a 
letter from the Acting Director of the 
United States Information Agency, Mr. 
Abbott Washburn. In it he reflected 
USIA’s deep concern with this problem, 
particularly in view of the then immi- 
nent move of the Voice of America from 
New York to Washington, which resulted 
in making it difficult to fill various for- 
eign specialist vacancies. 

I ask unanimous consent that all 
three of these items be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram 
of October 20, 1954] 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE BARRIER 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY says not enough 
Americans speak foreign languages, with the 
result that it’s exceedingly difficult for us to 
reach people in Communist dominated coun- 
tries. 

Wisconsin’s chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committe says “It is almost 
as tough as the Iron-Curtain barrier which 
separates us from the slave world.” He 
hopes Americans will face up with the situ- 
ation by overcoming the language barrier. 

WILEY, of course, isn’t speaking about such 
languages as French, Spanish, German, and 
some of the others that get more or less 
attention in our schools. He's referring to 
such less familiar languages as Amharic, 
Chuvash, Kurdish, Burmese, and quite a few 
others. Only a few persons in America can 
speak such languages fluently. 


WILEY’s committee is so concerned about 
the matter that it engaged the American 
Council of Learned Societies to make a sur- 
vey of how many Americans can speak for- 
eign languages, It’s findings were far from 
encouraging. 

The Council found for example, only one 
American familiar enough with a knowledge 
of Thai to carry on a convincing conversation 
in Thailand. Also, only 1 person claimed 
complete fluency in Vietnamese, and but 3 
indicated proficiency in Burmese. 

In all, the Council listed only 25,500 per- 
sons in the United States with professional 
training in languages. That is not many for 
a Nation with a population well over 150 
million, 
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Senator Witey is right in maintaining 
that if Americans are to exchange ideas with 
other countries, we must have people who 
can talk their languages. 

He is also right in contending that it is 
important that sufficient language scholars 
be available to such Government branches 
as the Central Intelligence Agency, the State 
Department, and the Defense Department. 

These agencies should always have at hand 
personnel so familiar with the tongue of a 
foreign land that they could be placed there 
at a moment’s notice to deal intelligently 
with any emergency that might arise. 

Wisconsin’s Senator has announced his 
intention to recommend to the next Con- 
gress a greatly stepped up language training 
program. He deserves all-out support on 
this commendable effort. 


























































































CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR WILEY: This is in response 
to your letter concerning a reservoir of 
language specialists. It is gratifying to learn 
of your awareness of a problem which con- 
cerns not only the Central Intelligence 
Agency but also many other agencies of Gov- 
ernment which must communicate with and 
understand foreign peoples. 


You have identified an important element 
in the overall problem in observing that 
the greatest difficulty lies in connection with 
peoples with whom we have had compara- 
tively little contact but who now, or may 
in the future, occupy a status of great stra- 
tegic significance. Previously, scholarly en- 
deavors in the fields of language and area 
studies in the United States have rather 
closely paralleled our commercial interests. 
No doubt there was a time when United 
States commercial interests and the interests 
of national security lay in the same areas 
and peoples of the world, and our educa- 
tional centers were geared to produce suffi- 
cient language specialists to satisfy both 
commercial and Government demands. 

With regard to the matter of programs 
which our Government might set in motion 
to increase the availability of language 
specialists, several thoughts occur to me: (1) 
the Government might ascertain its require- 
ments in the way of active and reserve 
specialists in the various languages; (2) a 
national inventory of language specialists 
might be compiled; (3) a schedule of our re- 
sources might be undertaken to determine 
the adequacy of our educational centers for 
producing language specialists equal to our 
requirements. 

Since these projects require considerable 
time, the determination of requirements, in- 
ventory and resources would probably re- 
quire about 5 years each. The institution of 
a program of scholarships in 1955 to encour- 
age students to study some of the more ex- 
otic languages would contribute nothing to 
the reservoir of language specialists before 
1960. It may well be that the needs of the 
Government for some years to come can only 
be satisfied by a program of training compe- 
tent, qualified career Government employees 
at public expense. 

In mid-1951 an Inter-Agency Committee 
on Area and Language Specialists was estab- 
lished for the purpose of exploring the prob- 
lem on a Government-wide basis. Copies of 
the initial reports of that committee are en- 
closed. 

In this era of science and technology most 
of us have become aware of the factor of 
lead-time in the development of new devices 
and weapons. Lead-time is no less a factor 
in the development of other national assets, 
and I trust that you will be encouraged to 
press for a solution of this problem which 
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ou have correctly identified as of great 
trategic significance to our country. 
Sincerely, 


y 
Ss 


ALLEN W. DULLES, 
Director. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, August 27, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR WILEY: I was pleased to re- 
ceive your letter enclosing an excerpt from 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD entitled, “‘Reser- 
voir of Language Specialists.” 

The basic function of this Agency is com- 
munication with people abroad. To be ef- 
fective we must reach them in languages 
they understend. Finding proficient lan- 
guage specialists is, as you point out, a 
serious problem for this Agency. The full 
magnitude of our problem can be appreciated 
when language proficiency and our high em- 
ployment standards are taken in combina- 
tion with the requirements for professional 
competence in communications media and 
techniques and for area or country Knowl- 
edge. The number of Americans who can 
offer that combination of skills is indeed 
small. 

We are now in process of conducting a 
civil-service examination for foreign lan- 
guage information specialists to staff the 
language desks in the International Broad- 
casting Service. fany of these vital posi- 
tions will become vacant when the Voice of 
America moves from New York to Washing- 
ton (& move now completed—Senator 
WiLey). We are experiencing difficulty in 
locating an adequate number of American 
citizens who can write professionally in a 
foreign language for radio broadcasting 
purposes. 

Fortunately, in our missions abroad, we 
employ citizens of other countries who are 
dedicated to the program, who work effective- 
ly with their countrymen, and who know 
sufficient English to serve as a channel of 
communication for us. In an effort to in- 
crease the ianguage knowledge available to 
the Agency, we have installed a modest area 
and language training program for a few 
carefully selected American employees. Also 
we are installing a modest language training 
program at selected overseas posts for Amer- 
ican employees. However, we cannot hope, 
through these training programs, to attain 
even an optimum level of language profi- 
ciency within any reasonable period of time. 

I am sure you will excuse my stress on 
the immediate importance of language com- 
petence to the work of this Agency. I do 
recognize its continuing importance to the 
work of other Government programs. Its im- 
portance as a vital manpower resource to the 
United States Government and the Ameri- 
can people during these times of global emer- 
gency may well warrant the attention and 
study of .the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABBOTT WASHBURN, 
Acting Director. 





American Legion Auxiliary’s Girls State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article by Mrs. Bess 
Lainson, national president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, in which she 
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points out that the American people can 
take pride in the work that is being done 
by the American Legion Auxiliary 
through its Girls States programs in 
most of the States in this Union. Her 
article follows: 

“We Can TAKE PrIpE—” 


This wonderful America we know today is 
the creation, under God, of its good citizens 
who have served and sacrificed to make de- 
mocracy work. As we look into the future we 
see increasing need for good citizens able to 
make democracy work amid the growing com- 
plexity of our civilization. In our American 
Legion Auxiliary we have taken action to 
help provide the good citizens who will as- 
sure America’s future as the land of the free. 

Again this year the American Legion Aux- 
iliary’s Girls States are giving more than 
12,000 of the Nation's most promising young 
women an opportunity to try their hands 
at the operation of democratic government. 
The number of girls who have had this citi- 
zenship training is now well above the one 
hundred thousand mark, and their influence 
radiates throughout almost every community 
in this land. They are among our auxiliary’s 
most important contributions to our country. 

America’s rapidly growing population, its 
mushrooming cities, its expanding tndustry, 
its revolutionary developments in almost 
every field are presenting new problems and 
difficulties in the operation of government 
of, by, and for the people. As never before, 
America’s citizens must be intelligent, in- 
terested in and capable of performing their 
citizenship duties. We of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary can take high pride in the 
trained and capable future citizens our Girls 
States are giving to the Nation each year. 

Mrs. P. A. LAINSON, 
National President. 





Dedication Ceremonies at the Tacoma 
Waterway, Tacoma, Wash. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22,1955 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, dedication 
ceremonies were held today in Tacoma, 
Wash., at the opening of the Tacoma 
Waterway. The senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] made an 
address on this occasion, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“The Case of the Industrial Waterway” is 
drama. 

In a play we have to have stars. One of 
them is Maurie Raymond—your own port 
commissioner. His supporting cast includes 
some stellar performers. It is a huge sup- 
porting cast. It includes everyone in this 
room, plus the Corps of Engineers, plus the 
Congress of the United States. 

The story begins July 1953 when Maurie 
Raymond came to Washington. The Port 
Industrial Waterway was on dead center. We 
needed an economic and engineering survey. 
The Corps of Engineers said they did not 
have the money. He came to my office—we 
got busy—and 2 weeks later we had an allo- 
cation of $5,000. 

Act I was underway. 





July 22 


You will remember some of the episodes. 
The Corps of Engineers held a hearing in 
Tacoma. Their engineers and economists 
went to work with the port commission and 
by March 1954 the district office had a favor- 
able report. 

The curtain went up on act II. 

Action was then focused on the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. It was moving 
through the House. Could we get the engi- 
neers’ report through the Rivers and Har- 
bors Board, through the Chief of Engineers, 
through the Secretary of Army, through Bu- 
reau of Budget in time to catch the bill 
before it got through the Senate? 

June 15 was the deadline—the last meeting 
of the Rivers and Harbors Board. The pro}- 
ect could not be authorized—or so we 
thought—without that Board’s approval. 

The supporting cast went to work. The 
report moved out of Portland in jig time, 
but jig time in this case meant the middle 
of May. 

The chief’s office had been alerted. The 
report was sent to the Rivers and Harbors 
Board. At that point one of the chief actors 
stubbed his toe, and the report was sent 
back to the field for further information. 

In the meantime the omnibus bill had 
moved out of the House and into the Senate 
The next episode took place before the Public 


Works Committee of that so-called august 
body. On hand was Senator JACKSON and 
myself. 


We sold the committee on the project 
They voted it into the omnibus bill without 
clearance from the Rivers and Harbors 
Board or Chief of Engineers or Secretary of 
Army or Bureau of Budget. As a matter 
of fact Bureau of Budget did not clear the 
report until about 2 weeks ago. 

The curtain went down on act II. All 
and sundry declared it a stellar performance 

The curtain went up on act III. 

Part of the cast decided to risk $373,000 
of your hard-earned tax money to start 
dredging, to gain time, to anchor down this 
oil refinery. The reviews said the curtain 
went down on act III with great applause, 
and I should add, the gnawing of fingernails 
The question was, Would you ever get the 
$373,000 back? 

The curtain went up on act IV. The 
locale is the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The supporting cast was meager—my- 
self; outsiders are not allowed when that 
“club within a club” is marking up a bill 
After a fight the committee agreed that the 
project was worthy, that it should be built 
and that $646,000 is a small price to pay for 
admission when a $10 million refinery and 
corollary development is hanging in the 
balance. 

The Senate approved it. We held it in 
conference. The Senate committee had 
added the punch line—$373,000 to reimburse 
the port of Tacoma for money they had 
already spent on the project. 

The curtain goes down on the case of the 
industrial waterway and even when the cast 
came out for a final encore, without the 
Secretary of Army, Bureau of Budget, and 
administration approval. 

It was a great play. All of you here in 
Tacoma deserve top billing. 


The finale, however, is only the beginning 
so far as Tacoma is concerned. 
I like an occasion like this. This is 


growth and development for Tacoma and 
that’s the story we have been having in th 
Pacific Northwest for the last 214 decades 
If we weren’t dedicating a project, we were 
planning one, and every one of those pro]- 
ects brought in new industries, new people 
new optimism, and added to Washingtons 
future. 

But dedicating this project recalls one of 
the worst foes we have to face. 

We congratulate each other on the part 
we played. We recall the history and what 
led up to the eventual victory. But theres 
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too much of a tendency to consider this the 
end, not the start. 

The Tacoma Waterway isn’t the end of the 
line. It shouldn’t be the end of the line. 
we should use it to build bigger and better 

idustries that can be pointed to 30 years 
from now as an example of what can be 
done with planning and work. 

Our Nation is a good example of what I 
mean. No question about it, we lead the 
world and most of the world allows us to 
ead. Backward peoples come to us for ideas. 
rhey want to use our skilled personnel. We 

e their teachers. No question about it, 

ere is a light in their backward eyes of 
only appreciation, but actual awe of 
what we have been able to do. It is right 

r that light to be in their eyes, but let us 
not misinterpret it and be so busy taking 
bows that we fail to look at the work undone 
behind stage. 

Our Pacific Northwest has had more vis- 

of this type than most section of the 
Nation. They have come to see our system 
of dams along the Columbia River. They 
ve looked at blueprints and taken them 
home to start projects of their own. They 
ve stood at Seattle-Tacoma Airport, mar- 
ed at the modern terminal we have con- 
icted. They have gone to the Boeing 
craft Co. to see the efficient way we put 
anes together. They have watched arid 
acres produce fabulous crops in the Colum- 
bia Basin project, and I think they have 
caught some of the spirit from our Pacific 
Northwest leaders who aren't content with 
1e past, Who won't be content unless the 
ire develops at the same pace with the 
me results. No one knows better than 
se who have had a hand in the develop- 
ment of the last 2144 decades that there is 
| plenty to be done. We can never stand 

1 and make achievement. 


Before coming to Tacoma, I asked the De- 
partment of Defense, for example, exactly 
how much was going to be spent by that 

ency in the State of Washington during 

1956. I got the answer that $282 mil- 

is the estimated expenditure in the 

te of Washington. That breaks down into 
figures: $110 million for the Army; 
$63.6 million for the Navy, and $108.8 million 
f the Air Force. Now that’s an example 

! what I mean about never standing still. 
ro the casual observer driving by Larson Air 
Force Base, or the Hanford project, or Fort 
Lewis, or McChord Field, or the Bremerton 
Navy Yard, those projects look pretty com- 
plete Yet, to equip these bases with the 
housing facilities needed and the latest 
ivallable technical equipment it’s going to 


ike $262 million this next year to do the 
or 


} t 


Lnese 


+ 


he expansion of the Tacoma Waterway 


reminds me of the dock modernization pro- 
fram this Nation is going to be forced into 
very shortly. As chairman of the Interstate 


and Foreign 


enate 


Commerce Committee of the 
I have had occasion to sit down with 
industry and labor representatives to dis- 
Cuss dock madernization. The casual ob- 
Server driving by a dock may think the facili- 
lies are the most modern in the world. Cer- 
they are better than most, but they 
e not up to the standards we need for 
plete efficiency. 
For example, most of the cranes at our 
Cocks are between 20 and 30 years old. They 
U as efficient as the new cranes turned 
In too many cases we are still doing 
Hand what should be done by machine. 
re moving by stevedore, a piece at a 
ine, What can be done in bulk. We might 
‘ume that labor would protest any mod- 
ization, but it doesn’t take that view at 
It knows that through proficiency in 
mastering new techniques it not only gains 
more skill, but more money; because in dock 
Management, time is money, and the faster 
Foods Can be moved the more money is avail- 
“dle tor those who utilize the new tech- 


hiques, 
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Undoubtedly, the Federal Government is 
going to step into the dock modernization 
picture, probably through a matching funds 
program. And it should, because it’s in the 
national interest to have docks ready for 
instantaneous handling of goods in case of 
national emergency. I am happy to report 
that labor and management stand united in 
this program of progress. 

Our shipping lags far behind the times. I 
fought in the last Congress for several pro- 
totype ships which the Maritime Adminis- 
tration could build to show the way for effi- 
cient shipping for the next decade or longer. 

Those ships should have been off the draw- 
ing boards and on the ways by this time, but 
they aren’t. Perhaps the delay comes under 
the heading of economy, or maybe it’s strict- 
ly red tape. But, whatever the reason, we 
are not moving fast enough in this field. 

I was still pressing to get the prototype 
ships underway when the President came out 
with his atomic showboat plan. Now that, 
in a way, comes back to what I was talking 
about, about being so busy with curtain calls 
that we forget what we are supposed to be 
doing. He wanted an atomic ship to show 
the rest of the world. I have been calling 
since 1950 for one that would work, that 
would cut costs in shipping, that could iron 
out the bugs so atomic engines could be 
installed in our present ships. 

In other words, I want one that is prac- 
tical, one that during the space of a com- 
paratively few years can clear the way for 
utilizing atomic power on the high seas as we 
have used it on dry land. 

Of course, there is a long way to go before 
we get our merchant fleet equiped with 
atomic reactors, but the day will come. 

We also should be looking ahead to the day 
of the atomic engine in airplanes. 

Those are some of the problems our 20th 
century pioneers in industry and Govern- 
ment face right now. There are others. 
Just as you faced problems in getting this 
Tacoma Waterway. Before you could effec- 
tively move on this project you had to have 
public backing. The people of Tacoma had 
to want this project badly enough to fight 
for it. It reminds me very much of the way 
the Columbia River was developed, the way 
we obtained dams at Bonneville, Grand Cou- 
lee, Hungry Horse, Chief Joseph, and Mc- 
Nary, and the way we are getting them at 
The Dalles and John Day and Ice Harbor. 

We have been shown the course in hydro- 
electric projects, but suddenly we have been 
confronted with a new problem, which I 
consider to be apathy. Entirely too many 
of us are resting on laurels at this point. We 
are so busy taking bows for what has been 
accomplished, and reciting history to all who 
will listen, that we forget there is still a job 
to be done. 

Our Northwest won't have complete hydro- 
electric development until every last dam 
that can be built economically and face the 
test of paying back the loan advanced to 
build it, is constructed, generators installed, 
and the power surging through the lines to 
Hanford, or its successor; to Boeing and its 
B-—52’s; and to the thousands of industries 
which aren't here now, but will be when these 
other dams are completed. Midway in this 
battle for Northwest development, we have 
allowed ourselves to be stymied, at least we 
were until Ice Harbor went into the public 
works appropriation bill in this 84th Con- 
gress. 

We had been so busy accepting congratu- 
lations that we forgot two things: One is, 
how the dams were obtained to start with, 
and, secondly, how we are going to get the 
rest of them. 

Figures used in the latest attack on our 
area showed a breakdown of what each citi- 
zen in the Nation has invested in Pacific 
Northwest projects. 

Congress has known per capita costs ever 
since starting on the Northwest program, 
Congress considers that 1.2 billions invested 
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by the Federal Government in Columbia 
Basin dams, one of the soundest invest- 
ments the people of this Nation have ever 
made; for example, the 1954 annual report 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
plainly shows that this investment is being 
repaid $65 million ahead of schedule. You 
have to look far in the Nation’s portfolio 
investments to find any more gilt-edged than 
these. Dams like Grand Coulee, Hungry 
Horse, Bonneville, McNary, and Chief Joseph 
not only pay their own way, repay cost of 
construction plus interest on the money 
borrowed to build them, but they pay off in 
other respects too. 

Look at the new jobs established in the 
Pacific Northwest. Look at the B—52's fiying 
away fronr Boeing Aircraft Co. because we had 
low-cost power to produce the aluminum 
that went into the planes. Look at the peo- 
ple employed in that aluminum industry. 
How much safer is the Nation today because 
we had low-cost power which would make 
all this possible. 

We are not going to stand by and see our 
Pacific Northwest development picture dis- 
credited in the eyes of the general public 
through use of slight-of-hand statistics. 

We ask the Nation’s taxpayers only to ad- 
vance the money for such great and worth- 
while projects so that we can utilize the 
power, pay for it with interest, and provide 
employment opportunities for the boys and 
girls who are growing up in the State of 
Washington. 

My chief concern now, is that sitting at 
the dawn of victory, we will be content with 
what we have, will spend our time defending 
that, instead of fighting on until orderly de- 
velopment of the Snake River is achieved, 
just as we have done on the Columbia River. 
As long as there is 1 kilowatt of energy 
that can be rung economically from the Co- 
lumbia or the Snake or its tributaries, as 
long as there is 1 plant that needs to be 
located in the Pacific Northwest from the 
standpoint of national security, a higher 
standard of living, for economic betterment 
of this Nation, our job has not been com- 
pleted and we will be letting down those 
who had the vision and the courage and the 
stamina to give us this steppingstone to 
victory. 








Virginians Pay Homage to General 
Rochambeau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 29, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following articles 
taken from the Alexandria Gazette and 
the Fairfax Journal, respectively, con- 
cerning the 230th anniversary of the 
birth of General Rochambeau, French 
hero of the American Revolution: 
[From the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette of July 

2, 1955] 
VIRGINIANS Pay HOMAGE TO GENERAL 
ROCHAMBEAU 
(By Medora Mason Wolfe) 

On the eve of the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America, a distinguished 
group of persons, led by Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, daughter of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Senator Harry F. BYep, 
of Virginia, honored a man who aided mate- 
rially in making American independence a 
reality. 
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He was General Rochambeau, French hero 
of the American Revoiution, to whom tribute 
was paid yesterday on the 230th anniversary 
of his birth. The ceremonies were held at 
his statue, in Lafayette Park, directly across 
from the White House. The statue was dedi- 
cated in 1902 by Teddy Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Longworth, who was the world-fam- 
ous “Princess Alice” at the time of the dedi- 
cation, and who attended the ceremonies, 
presided over by her father, presented flowers 
yesterday from the gardens at Mount Vernon, 
where Rochambeau and Washington walked 
and talked long ago. 

The program, attended by many Alexan+ 
arians and others from Congress, patriotic 
and civic organizations and embassies, was 
broadcast to France by the Voice of America 
and, by the way of Luxembourg, behind the 
Iron Curtain. It was a refutation of Com- 
munist propaganda that the United States 
forgets her benefactors. ° 

Mrs. Longworth, who was about 20 at the 
time of the dedication remembers it vividly. 
The Rochambeau, a French ship, was in har- 
bor here and it was a very gay time, she 
said. 

Reminded that there must have been a 
large crowd at the ceremony since her father 
was dedicating the statue, she replied in 
characteristic fashion, “Of course.” Princess 
Alice of that other day, as well as the digni- 
fied, charming woman of today, who is the 
toast of the present administration, admired 
her famous father greatly, and was very close 
to him when he was in the eyes of the world 
and she, his eldest child, was world-known, 
too. 

Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, and former pastor 
‘of Foundry Methodist Church in Washing- 
ton, gave tone to the anniversary program 
when he delivered the invocation in the 
colorful setting near the White House. 

His prayer is most significant on the eve 
of the Fourth of July, in these troubled times. 
Dr. Harris prayed: 

“God of our fathers, who hath made and 
preserved us a nation, in this commemorative 
hour we came with sacramental memories of 
old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long 
ago. Reverently we stand at the sculptured 
likeness of a valiant warrior who in a time 
of destiny crossed the treacherous seas to 
help the colonies of the New World win their 
freedom. 

“We remember with abiding gratitude the 


fightingmen of France who joined Washing- 
ton’s ragged forces, as together they made 
tyranny tremble and, at last, surrender. 


“With kindling spirits we pay tribute to 
the brave hearts and the marching feet of 
the French legions under the intrepid lead- 
ership of the hero we honor today, who, with 
his brave battalions, buttressed the hard- 
pressed troops, who, under heavy odds, with 
heroic devotion were signing their own names 
to the Declaration of Independence in blood 
and sweat and tears. And so, as French 
hands helped light the perpetual flame under 
the triumphant arch of our liberty, may the 
fundamental kinship of our two nations keep 
us welded in this dangerous day in a com- 
radeship which the sophistry of tyrants can- 
not break. 

“We pray that ever our starry banner and 
the tricolor of our brave ally, waving to- 
gether on freedom’s ramparts, may hurl our 
combined strength against the wrong that 
needs resistance and for the right that needs 
assistance, until all men shall breathe the 
air of freedom, in the spirit of Rochambeau 
and Washington. 

“We ask it in the name of the God of right- 
eousness and justice. Amen.” 

Charles Parmer, to whom great credit was 
given for the organization of the Interstate 
Rochambeau Commission of the United 
States, which has brought attention to Ro- 
chambeau and his service to this country, 
spoke to the people of France at yesterday’s 
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ceremony, in French, and presided at the 
program. 

Other speakers were Senator Byrd; Sena- 
tor Theodore F. Green, veteran Member of 
Congress from Rhode Island, the State where 
Rochambeau and his troops first landed in 
America; Robert Valeur, representing the 
French Embassy since the Ambassador is in 
France; Maj. Gen. Charles R. Landon, United 
States Air Force, retired, who read Wash- 
ington’s message to his troops relative to 
Rochambeau, and C. Burke Elbrick, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

“A sense of history is one of the great 
spiritual assets of any people,” Mr. Zlbrick 
said. “It is through the dedicated eorts of 
those organizations which are represenied 
here today that such a sense is nourished. It 
is through such ceremonies as this commem- 
oration of the birth of Rochambeau that 
your efforts prosper and cause us to pause 
in our busy life to reflect on the verities of 
history. 

“In these verities which are exemplified 
so well by the noble place in our history of 
the men we honor today, we find those qual- 
ities of the heart, the mind, and the spirit 
that are the firm and lasting foundation of 
Franco-American friendship.” 

The Marine Drum and Bugle Corps of 
Quantico, colorful in uniforms which vied 
in brilliance with the tricolors of France and 
the red, white, and blue of the United 
States, played during the ceremonies. 

As the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion and representatives of northern Virginia 
groups led by Representative Jort T. Broy- 
HILL, of the 10th Virginia District, and for- 
mer Mayor Marshall J. Beverley, of Alex- 
andria, placed wreaths and sprays at the 
monument, the Corps play the Huron March, 
the martial air to which Rochambeau and 
his troops marched through Alexandria Sep- 
tember 11, 1781, bearing aloft the fleur de lis 
of France. 

Significant among the wreaths placed be- 
fore the Rochambeau Monument, which 
faces the sparkling fountains, the green 
lawns, and the front of the White House, was 
one of magnolias from Gunston Hall, home 
of George Mason, placed by Frank Griffiths, 
director, and another from Woodlawn, made 
of boxwood, placed by Meredith Johnson, 
director. 

The wreath Mrs. Longworth laid, as the 
first portion of the wreath-laying ceremony, 
was of boxwood and purple asters from the 
Mount Vernon estate, where Rochambeau 
visited. 

The old-fashioned, laced-edged bouquet 
placed by Senator GREEN, representing the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, also was from 
Mount Vernon. 

Among the many other floral contributions 
placed by Alexandrians and others was a 
spray of red and white carnations from the 
Alexandria Gazette, which has recorded his- 
torical events since 1784. 

Members of the Mount Vernon Guard, in 
their Colonial uniforms, were bearers of the 
stars and stripes and the tricolors of France 
at the speakers’ stand, and were escorts at 
the wreath-laying ceremonies. 





[From the Fairfax (Va.) Journal of July 7, 
1955] 
MANY VIRGINIANS PARTICIPATE IN ROCHAMBEAU 
ANNIVERSARY 


Tribute to General Rochambeau was ex- 
pressed by individuals, Government officials, 
and representatives of patriotic groups at a 
commemorative ceremony held at the 
Rochambeau statue in Lafayette Park in 
Washington, on Friday morning. The occa- 
sion marked the 230th anniversary of the 
French general’s birthday, and was attended 
by many from Virginia. 

Distinguished guests included Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, who had been present 
at the time the statue was dedicated by her 
father, President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
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1902. The former “Princess Alice” presented 
a boxwood wreath with a cluster of purple 
asters, from the gardens at Mount Vernon. 

M. Robert Valeur, counsellor of the French 
Embassy, represented the French Ambassador 
who was in Paris, and placed a massive floral 
piece which featured the French blue. 

The program, carried by the Voice of 
America, was broadcast over the three net- 
works in French to France, in Russian to 
Russia, and by way of Luxembourg trans- 
lated from the English to be interpreted by 
the monitor and beamed to a dozen coun- 
tries. 

“The United States never forgets its 
friends,” was the opening sentence beamed 
to France by Mrs. Charles Parmer, general 
chairman for the Rochambeau Interstate 
Commission, who continued, “At a time when 
we were weak, poor, without friends or sup- 
port, France was our first and only ally, 
putting at our disposal not only her material 
resources, but also the wisdom, the expe- 
rience, and the very life of the best of her 
sons.” 


Here in front of the White House, was 
broadcast over the radio Luxembourg to 
Russia before dark, the Government using 
his statement with others, as proof that 
the United States never forgets a friend. 


SENATOR BYRD SPEAKS 


Immediately thereafter, the voice of Sen- 
ator Harry FLoop Brrp, of Virginia, was 
heard saying as he placed a wreath at the 
foot of the Rochambeau statue, “I place these 
flowers in honor of France, our first ally, 
and her great General Rochambeau, who 
with with his valiant French soldiers played 
an important role in aiding Washington to 
achieve our independence as a nation.” 

One of Virginia’s distinguished residents, 
Maj. Gen. Charles R. Landon, USAF (retired), 
military chairman for the Rochambeau In- 
terstate Commission, read General Washing- 
ton’s general orders, issued the day after the 
Yorktown battle, praising highly General 
Rochambeau and his various officers by 
name, as well as his entire army. 

Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, Of 
Rhode Island, commended Mr. Parmer for 
originating the Rochambeau movement, say- 
ing it had spread to other States. He then 
told of the great personal services Rocham- 
beau gave to our General Washington during 
the presence of the British army at York- 
town; also of the greatness of Rochambeau 
in subordinating himself to General Wash- 
ington; and of Washington’s great wisdom 
as Commander in Chief, in accepting 
Rochambeau’s advice. Thus, Senator GREEN 
added another chevron to Washington's 
greatness. Senator GREEN presented an old- 
fashioned bouquet of red, white, and blue 
flowers, also from the Mount Vernon gar- 
dens, as a tribute from the Thirteen Original 
Colonies, and from Rhode Island, as Ro- 
chambeau’'s starting point on his march to 
Yorktown in 1781. 


HISTORY RECITED 


The history of the Rochambeau statue was 
given by Mr. C. Burke Elbrick, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, speaking for the 
United States. He quoted the great French 
Ambassador Jusserand as saying that France 
of 1780 was inspired with an enthusiasm [or 
the Americans, not by hatred of the British. 
In 1778, Louis XVI recognized the fledgling 
of the United States of America in the /[a- 
mous treaty of alliance and commerce nego- 
tiated by Benjamin Franklin. The treaty 
of the alliance is to be found in the prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy, 

“A sense of history is one of the great 
spiritual assets of any people,” Mr. Elbrick 
continued, complimenting those who repre- 
sented the patriotic societies present. “It 
is through the dedicated efforts which are 
represented here today, that such a sense }5 
nourished. It is through such ceremonies 


as this, commemorating the birthday 0 
Rochambeau, that your efforts prosper and 
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cause us to pause in our busy life and to re- 
fiect on the verities of history,” Mr. Elbrick 
aid. 

; “This magnificent statue of Rochambeau 
by Ferdinand Hamar, before which we are 
gathered today, was a gift from France to 
America. It was dedicated by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1902,” he said, bow- 
ing to Mrs. Longworth, a guest of honor and 
daughter of that President. 


“PRINCESS ALICE” 


Standing a few feet away, listening, among 
the spectators, was @ man who had been 
present when the Rochambeau statue was 
dedicated by President Roosevelt that day 
in 1902. Mr. William F. Griffith, 3018 South 
12th Street, Arlington. Later, Mr. Griffith 
told the Journal reporter, ‘Yes, I was present 
that day, being the drum major of the United 
States Cavalry Band. During the ceremony, 

f course, everyone was looking in admira- 
tion at a charming young girl, the Princess 
Alice of America, the daughter of our Presi- 
dent. And there she is today, a guest of 
honor and looking as charming as she did 
then.” 

Mrs. Parmer and her group of hostesses 
greeted Mrs. Longworth and other guests. 
Mrs. Parmer also represented Gov. Caleb 
Boggs, of Delaware, one of the first members 
of the Rochambeau Interstate Commission, 
who was unable to accept his invitation to be 
present, and at his request Mrs, Parmer 
presented his flowers. 

A group of high officers of the Society of 
the Cincinnati attended as their president 
general, Mr. Richard Wilmer, presented their 

iety’s wreath. Mr. Parmer announced 
from the platform that the Republic of 
France had sent to the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, a large collection of miniature statue 
firurines, representing in full uniform, the 
various regiments fighting under Rocham- 
beau at Yorktown. The only exhibit of its 
kind in the United States, it may be seen 
the society’s headquarters, 2118 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., in Washington. 
DAR REPRESENTED 
Other official representatives of organiza- 
; were Miss Lillian Chenoweth, Honor- 
iry Vice President General, National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution; and 
Mrs. Bessie Pryor, of the State of New Jersey 
DAR. Also Miss Frances M. Webster, Wash- 
ington, from the Daughters of the Cin- 


cinnati; Mrs. E. Stewart James, Gloucester, 


National President, National Society Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution; Mrs. C. 
Marbury Seaman, Alexandria, Virginia State 


President, Children of the American Revolu- 
tion; Mrs. Albert J. Kraemer, Vice Regent, 
Alexandria, placed a wreath for the Mount 
n Chapter, DAR; and Mrs. Frances 
Billingsley, chairman, New York State Ro- 
hambeau Commission, through whose ef- 
forts the Rochambeau State Park was estab- 
lished in Westchester County near York- 
wn Heights, where Rochembeau was com- 
missioned, flew to Washington for the event, 
did also Mr. A. Glenn Mower, Harrisburg, 
ew here to represent Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Mower was present at the organization 
meeting at Mount Vernon on April 16, 1953, 
‘ which time Mr. Parmer was named general 
airman for the commission. 
Besides Mount Vernon, other nearby his- 
Shrines sending flowers for the occa- 
n, were Gunston Hall, with Mr. Prederick 
Griffiths, director, presenting a wreath of 
( ton Hall magnolia leaves; and Wood- 
vn Plantation, represented by Mr. Mere- 
aith Johnson, superintendent, placing a 
Wreath of Woodlawn box, 
MOUNT VERNON GUARDS 
During the placing of the floral pieces, a 
‘quad from the Mount Vernon Guards as 
‘onor for the occasion, assisted in the cere- 
‘ony, and in escorting the distinguished 
*sts. They were M. Gordon Herndon, 
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inh and Francis Klisch, and Richard Min« 
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nich, with their director, Mr. John Charles 
Harris, assisted by Maurice G. Herndon, the 
latter a member of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. 

Others from Virginia were Congressman 
Joel T. Broyhill, State Senator Hon. J. A. K. 
Donovan, and Past Mayor Marshall Beverley, 
of Alexandria who is a great-great-grandson 
of Chief Justice John Marshall. Others 
were Miss Ellen Coolidge Burke, librarian of 
Alexandria, a great-great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Jefferson; and Medora Mason Wolfe, 
who placed a wreath for America’s oldest 
newspaper, the Alexandria Gazette. 

A colorful part of the program was the 
processional of 50 children of the American 
Revolution, led by Marbury Seaman, Junior 
State Society, Virginia CAR, who dropped 
flowers over the base of the Rochambeau 
statue. Among this group were Miss Terry 
Yates and Miss Jean Forshee, in riding 
clothes, honoring Rochambeau as the horse- 
man. Present also was Miss Annie Laurie 
Martin, District of Columbia junior state 
president, CAR, and other Washington CAR 
members. 

Miss Florence Harris and her sister, Miss 
Becky Harris, daughters of former Congress- 
man Winder Harris, were ushers; and Charles 
R. Landon, son of Major General Landon, 
Jr., served as aide to his father. Charles 
Bacon, son of Mr. and Mrs. Bacon, was aide 
to Mr. Parmer during the ceremonies. 

The Rochambeau commission thanked 
Lemuel Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the 
United States Marines, for the magnificent 
cooperation of his corps; and Mr. Parmer 
especially commended Staff Sgt. A. di Gio- 
vani, the drum major who directed the drum 
and bugle corps who came from Quantico for 
the celebration. The uniforms and the fine 
precision of the martial accompaniment 
played by the musicians were impressive 
features of the program. It was during the 
playing of the historic Huron March that 
the children dropped flowers about the base 
of the monument. 

In closing his report, Mr. Parmer added 
that the support of the newspapers had been 
excellent, indeed, and he commended highly 
“the generous space allowance and accurate 
reporting of the event by the Journal news- 
papers.” 

Mr. Parmer has received letters from over 
the United States and Europe commending 
the celebration and urging that it be made 
an annual event. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parmer, who live at 318 North 
Washington Street, Alexandria, will go this 
week to Newport for the celebration mark- 
ing the landing of Rochambeau and his 6,000 
French troops in 1780. The celebration there 
will be July 9, 10, and 11. 





A Victory on Minimum Wage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 22, 1955, issue of 
Labor’s Daily. The editorial entitled “A 
Victory Against Odds” follows: 

A Victory AGAINST Opps 
(By Willard Shelton) 

The people owe small thanks to President 
Eisenhower's leadership for the new $l-an- 
hour minimum wage bills that have passed 


both Houses of Congress and now are sub- 
ject to agreement on minor differences. 
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Never a word did the White House or the 
Department of Labor say, until after both 
the Senate and House had acted, to indicate 
that $1 an hour would be acceptable to the 
President. 

Labor Secretary Mitchell and President 
Eisenhower persistently stuck to a proposal 
to raise the minimum from the present 
75 cents an hour to merely 90 cents. 

Even when the bill for $1 had passed the 
Senate, even when it was pending in the 
House Labor Committee® Mitchell declined 
to say whether he would recommend that 
the President sign or veto such a measure. 

Mr. Eisenhower's last public comment at a 
news conference indicated that he was still 
sticking to 90 cents, although he had been 
deserted by such conservative Republicans 
as Senator GOLDWATER, the Arizona depart- 
ment-store owner who wanted $1 an hour 
so long as coverage wasn’t extended to pro- 
tect chainstore operators. 

The Republican leadership in the House 
this week protested piously that the Presi- 
dent had deep sympathy for underpaid 
workers. Said Representative Ha.Lueck, of 
Indiana, in arguing for the Republican sub- 
stitute for 90 cents, it just wasn’t wise to 
wreck the small-business men. 

What small-business men did he imagine 
would be wrecked by the requirement that 
they pay their workers a minimum of $1 an 
hour? 

The law covers only business and industry 
involved in interstate commerce, not the cor- 
ner druggist or delicatessen owner. 

The low-wage industries that would be af- 
fected directly by the $l1-an-hour minimum 
are textiles, lumbering, turpentine, and sim- 
ilar operations. They are not pathetic “small 
business” with purely local effects. 

Deep sympathy may be greatly appreciated 
by people in time of personal trouble or mis- 
fortune. But it is scarcely a substitute for 
a realistic concept of the fact that even in 
this Nation prosperity is not universal, that 
many people are underpaid by any decent 
standards when there is no excuse for under- 
paying them. 

No business has a right to stay in opera- 
tion by exploiting its workers with substand- 
ard wages. 

The case for $1 an hour was proved in 
the labor committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. 

It was proved by application of the cost 
of living figures, by the figures on the grow- 
ing productivity and output of individual 
workers. 

The Republican Senators who voted for $1 
an hour, without even bothering to ask for 
@ rolicall, knew that the case had been 
proved. That’s why they voted as they did. 

The administration made one last pitch, 
however, to hold the increase to 90 cents. 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams ral- 
lied his forces, and the official GOP House 
leadership fought for the 90-cent program. 

The country is getting $1 an hour because 
Congress simply refused to be bound by the 
Eisenhower recommendation. 





Put a Flood Rod on the Deluge and Save 
$20 Billion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
told that 10 million people live in the 
flood plains of the United States. This 
represents 7 percent of our population 
and 3 percent of our land. 
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Flood plains are the spillways nature 
has reserved to itself when its cup run- 
neth over. 

We are told that $20 billion will have 
been spent when our flood-control proj- 
ects become current. 

In a book entitled “Floods,” recently 
published by the Princeton University 
Press, Authors Hoyt and Langbein tell 
us that nature has a possible deluge 
scheduled for the flood plains, come the 
turn of the century. 

The question is, do we continue to 
settle and develop the flood plains and, 
like Noah, ride out the big wash when 
it comes, or, can the Congress build a 
flood rod, in effect like a lightning rod, to 
parry damage when the deluge strikes? 
The book offers many interesting obser- 
vations. 

In page 11, of chapter 1, entitled 
“Flood Problems,” the authors state: 


It is inevitable that some future Congress 
or Congresses will recognize that a sound 
approach to floods must be broader than 
flood protection alone, and they will find it 
is in the national interest that the following 
be done: (a) States, river communities, and 
conservation districts should foster wise use 
of valley lands and discourage obstruction of 
rivers and their flood plains. (b) River com- 
munities should encourage organization of 
well-trained, alert rescue squads. (c) Flood- 
forecasting services should be recognized as 
an essential part of flood management and 
be appropriately supported. (d) The collec- 
tion and dissemination of information con- 
cerning flood damage should be systematized 
and coordinated. (e) In order to foster local 
adjustments and to shift some of the burden 
of taxation for fiood protection from those 
who receive no direct benefit, our policy 
should be modified to require those who re- 
ceive direct benefits from flood-control proj- 
ects to share equitably in the costs. (f) 
Citizens should be encouraged to establish 
local districts or other types of administra- 
tive bodies for the purpose of meeting local 
problems on a local basis. (g) Loans and 
grants and other forms of relief, whether by 
Federal or semiofficial organizations, should 
be so awarded that they will not encourage 
imprudent occupancy of flood plains. (h) 
An equitable system of flood insurance 
should be developed to discourage misuse of 
flood-hazard lands. (i) We should adopt 
only such programs and practices for flood 
protection as are demonstration to be meas- 
urable, effective, and economically sound. 
(j) Finally, social, economic, and political 
activities in connection with relief, as well 
as strictly agricultural programs such as 
improvement of crop yields, should be rec- 
ognized as such and should not be disguised 
as parts of flood-protection or flood- 
management plans. 


In the prologue, on page 3, the follow- 
ing appears: 

PROLOGUE 

Land of Canaan, c. 2957 B. C.: Vast flood, 
probably centered around Ur on _ the 
Euphrates, subsides. Noah and family are 
reported safe. Word has just been received 
that the deluge resulting from 40 days and 
40 nights of continuous rainfall has abated. 
Floodwaters are reported to have greatly 
exceeded 15 cubits. Lands have been inun- 
dated for 150 days. All living creatures have 
been drowned, except Ncah, his immediate 
family, and the animals “two by two,” who 
rode to safety in a homemade ark and finally 
have come to rest on Mt. Ararat. 

Egypt, XXIII Dynasty, c. 747 B. C.: Floods 
follow droughts. Pharaoh has just reported 
that whole valley of the Nile is turned into 
an ocean, temples are full of water, and men 
look like waterfowl. Apparently embank- 
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ments are not high or strong enough to con- 
fine floodwaters in normal channels. Pres- 
ent catastrophe well illustrates vagaries of 
nature, for it is recalled another Pharaoh 
complained: “For 7 years the Nile has not 
risen. There is no grain, the fields are dry, 
no man buries his neighbor, everyone flees, 
to return no more, the children weep, the 


young men faint, the old men wither. Their 
legs have lost their strength; with folded 
arms they crouch on the ground.” (Emil 


Ludwig, The Nile.) 

Mississippi River near mouth of Arkansas 
River, March 10, 1543: De Soto’s expedition 
in search of gold and silver delayed a month 
by Mississippi River flood. Garcilaso de la 
Vega reports party stranded when river over- 
flowed wide level ground and rose to top of 
cliffs in an immense flood. There was noth- 
ing to stop inundation. 


Richmond, Va., May 27, 1771: James River 
on a rampage. Worst flood and disaster at 
Richmond since settlement in 1637. City 
virtually destroyed and 150 people reported 
drowned. 

Kansas City. Mo., July 1951: Floodwaters 
of Kansas River roll into Missouri River and 
into history as new flood marks are set. 
Previous alltime records of stage and dis- 
charge are greatly surpassed. Manhattan, 
Topeka, and Kansas City are inundated 
again following rains of unusual duration 
and intensity. Loss of life may exceed 50. 
Property damage may approach $1 billion. 
President and Red Cross ask for money to 
meet emergency; New Deal and Fair Deal 
Senators ask for valley authorities; com- 
mentators would divert floodwaters into 
drought-stricken Southwest; conservation- 
ists clamor for more conservation measures; 
engineers promptly revise their plans up- 
ward; and funds are requested to complete 
authorized projects and to build bigger and 
better ones. 

Somewhere in the United States, year 2000 
plus or minus: Nature takes its inexorable 
toll. Thousand-year flood causes untold 
damage and staggering loss of life. Engi- 
neers and meteorologists believe that present 
storm and flood resulted from a combinatioi. 
of meteorologic and hydrologic conditions 
such as may occur only once in a millennium. 
Reservoirs, levees, and other control works 
which have proved effective for a century, 
and are still effective up to their design 
capacity, are unable to cope with enormous 
volumes of water involved. This catastrophe 
brings home the lesson that protection from 
floods is only a relative matter, an“ that 
eventually nature demands its toil from 
those who occupy flood plains. 


In the preface, we read this: “Floods 
have been many things to many people, 
and so forth.” 

PREFACE 


Floods have been many things to many 
people. To Noah and his people the deluge 
was a manifestation of a wrathful God. To 
the Pharaohs 16 “elis’’ on the Nile gage 
meant wafa—a period of abundance, a con- 
tented people,,and above all, a freedom to 
tax without fear of unrest. To the 500 mil- 
lion people of the Far East floods have made 
plains and deltas on which to subsist in spite 
of a lifelong threat of death by drowning. 
In the United States they probably stimu- 
late more interest among more diverse groups 
than any other natural phenomenon. 


To reporters and editors of the daily press 
they are dramatic news. 


To those caught in the swirling mud- 
laden waters they represent days and nights 
of terror. 


To Red Cross workers, National Guard 
units, or citizens hurriedly pressed into serv- 
ice to carry sandbags or to contribute money, 
food, and clothing, or to provide shelter for 
the homeless, they represent a call to action, 
@ summons that is gladly met, 
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To hydrologists floods mean the immediate 
translation of measurements of rain, snow, 
wind, and ground conditions into forecasts 
of river stages and their widespread dissemi. 
nation by radio, telephone, and the press, 
If the danger is overestimated, the forecast. 
ing service may be discredited; if it is un- 
derestimated, the result is added damage 
and loss of life. 

To river engineers floods mean measure- 
ments of stages and volumes under the worst 
possible conditions; the study of ways to 
reduce damage; and the design, construction, 
and operation of extensive dikes, levees, 
floodwalls, channels, dams, and reservoirs— 
protective works which must not fail but 
which must function effectively to the limits 
of their designed capacity. 

To farmers they mean erosion and loss 
of topsoil on barren or newly planted side- 
hill fields, and inundation and flooding of 
crops on valley bottom lands. 

To conservationists the gullied fields and 
loss of valuable topsoil indicate a need for 
improved land-use practices and measures 
to increase infiltration and retard erosion. 

To legislators and constitutional lawyers 
floods have often represented a peg on which 
to hang measures and practices apparently 
designed not so much to reduce flood damage 
as to stabilize the economy, promote the 
general welfare, or in some instances just 
curry political favor. 

To journalists they provide material for 
magazine articles which in many instances 
have been deplorably misleading. 

To water users, especially in the West, they 
mean recharged ground water and the filling 
of storage reservoirs. 

To city and State planning boards and 
commissions they represent a need for rules 
and regulations whereby flood-hazard lands 
may be appropriately utilized. 

To statisticians they mean a series of 
events among which they look in vain for 
the alchemy of cyclic variations. 

To insurance executives they represent 
almost the only loss or damage that appar- 
ently cannot be profitably underwritten 

To bankers they refiect the size and suit- 
ability of loans. 

To political scientists and economists they 
may present a picture of management or 
mismanagement which can only be corrected 
by more Federal control, more regional au- 
thorities, or more State and local participa- 
tion, depending on the point of view. 

To some people floods may be only a source 
of inconvenience; to others they may be an 
immediate danger; to all of us as citizens 
they are a natural phenomenon on which 
we will have spent some twenty or more 
billion dollars under our present flood-con- 
trol policy. 

In this volume we have tried to present 
some facts and fundamentals for the in- 
creasing number who are directly concerned 
with flood problems. We also hope that the 
book will be of general interest, because 
everyone of us, at least as taxpayer, is indi- 
rectly concerned and affected by floods. 

WiILLLaM G. Hoyt, 
United States Geological 
(retired). 
WALTER B. LANGBEIN, 
United States Geological Survé 
JUNE 1953. 


Survey 


To those who might be interested in 
a further followup of the topic, the table 
of contents appears as follows: 
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Why Gas Prices Must Be Regulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ““Why Gas Prices Must Be Reg- 

lated,”’ published in the Denver (Colo.) 
Post of July 19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Gas Prices Must Be REGULATED 


Back in the 1930's the Federal Trade Com- 
I nh made a study which showed that 
( imers of natural gas were being charged 
\ ir and unreasonable prices by interstate 
pipelines, 

e the individual States were powerless 
to regulate interstate business, Congress 
passed the Natural Gas Act of 1938 to bring 
es under the control of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The regulation of uti* --transportation 
companies, electric cc. _...ies, water, tele- 
tone and telegraph companies—had long 

in accepted part of the American eco- 

> System, which provides for Govern- 
‘ controls only when there is an absence 
‘tural controls as through the operations 
upply and demand. 
H fice gas regulation did not introduce 
hything new or socialistic into our way of 
One of the early results of the regulation 
hatural gas by the FPC was a reduction of 
“vProximately 24 percent in the price of nat- 


of 


ural gas prices for consumers in Denver and 
other cities served by the Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co. 

At first the FPC regulated only the inter- 
state pipeline companies. It regulated their 
charges for transporting gas and also the 
charges made by the pipeline companies for 
the gas they produced from their own wells. 

When a pipeline company bought gas from 
an oil company, such as Standard of Indiana, 
the FPC did not claim the authority to regu- 
late the price of such a sale—it merely regu- 
lated the amount charged for transporting 
that gas to the consuming area. 

The FPC took the position that its juris- 
diction did not extend to sales made by oil 
companies to pipelines. And actually, in the 
early days of regulation, the cost of gas was 
a minor factor in determining the price to 
the ultimate consumer. 

In those days, oil companies normally re- 
ceived only 3 or 4 cents per thousand cubic 
feet (Mc. f.) for their gas. 

A new era for the gas business began about 
the end of World War II. With war restric- 
tions at an end, gas pipelines began to stretch 
into cities all the way across the country. 
That expansion is still continuing. 

By 1953, there were 20 million gas Cus- 
tomers as against less than 7 million in 1938. 
In the same period the miles of pipelines 
had more than doubled and the annual con- 
sumption of gas had increased four times. 

The sudden expansion of the demand for 
gas enabled oil companies, whose prices were 
not regulated, to charge constantly increas- 
ing rates. Wellhead prices rose from 4 cents 
per Mc. f. to 6 cents, to 8 cents, to 10 cents, 
to 12 cents, to 15 cents, and even higher. 

Every company promoting a new interstate 
pipeline was faced with a problem of getting 
a gas supply large enough to justify a huge, 
long-term investment in pipe and compressor 
stations. 

The important thing for the pipeline com- 
pany was to obtain a large reserve of gas 
which would permit it to lay its line and get 
into business. The amount paid for the gas 
was a minor consideration as far as the pipe- 
line was concerned. The pipeline could pass 
along to the consumer whatever it paid for 
the gas, whether the price was 5 cents or 15 
cents. 

The pipeline could make just as much 
money transporting 15-cent gas as it could 
transporting gas for which it paid only 5 
cents. 

As they began paying more and more for 
gas, the pipelines began deluging the Federal 
Power Commission with applications for 
higher rates. It seemed obvious to many 
consumers that a runaway price situation 
was in the making. 

One element in determining the price to 
the consumer was the price paid to the oil 
company by the pipeline, yet the pipeline 
had no incentive for driving tough bargains. 
The pipeline was bidding for gas with the 
consumers’ money, not its own. 

Finally a group of consumers in Wisconsin 
and Cri ‘cago asked the Federal courts to rule 
that the FPC should regulate the prices paid 
by the pipelines to the oil companies and 
the other nonpipeline producers of gas. In 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. case, more than 
a year ago, the Supreme Court held that the 
duty of the FPC extended to the regulation 
of the prices paid by the pipelines. 

That ruling, of course, has aroused the 
petroleum industry to demand of Congress 
that the price they charge for gas be 
exempted from regulation. 

An able pleader of the petroleum indus- 
try’s case is J. E. Swearingen, vice president 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
whose guest editorial appears elsewhere on 
this page. 

Mr. Swearingen’s argument has the un- 
usual merit of simplicity. He says there is 
no monopoly in the business of producing 
natural gas; therefore, there should be no 
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regulation of gas prices and we should rely 
on supply and demand. 

He sets up three rules for judging when 
monopoly exists. To our mind, he fails to 
mention a condition that justifies regulation 
regardless of whether a monopoly exists. 
That condition we have explained above—a 
lack of hard bargaining on prices between 
the pipelines and the gas producers. It is 
a result of competition among those who 
want to buy gas, but a lack of competition 
among those who have gas for sale. 

That condition has already caused gas 
prices at the well to increase 100 to 200 per- 
cent in many instances. It will cause those 
prices to go still higher if Congress should 
be persuaded to do away with the regulation 
of producers. 

Mr. Swearingen believes the Nation’s gas 
reserves are large enough to insure fair 
prices without regulation and cites the 
growth of those reserves from 148 trillion 
cubic feet in 1945 to 212 trillion cubic feet 
in 1954. 

The reserves are not, however, growing in 
proportion to the use of natural gas. The 
most recent figures, in fact, indicate re- 
serves are not growing at all, although the 
business of drilling for gas was never busier. 
Our gas supply situation is such that we are 
beginning to import some gas from Canada. 

As proof that gas prices are reasonable 
without the regulation of nonpipeline pro- 
ducers, Mr. Swearingen quotes the Denvet 
retail price as being 47 cents per thousand 
cubic feet as compared with much higher 
prices in cities farther east. 

The average price paid by Denver resi- 
dential consumers was 47 cents in 1953— 
partly because more than half of the gas 
used in Denver that year was produced under 
regulation from wells owned by the pipe- 
line company itself. 

If the pipeline company had bought all its 
gas from other producers, the price would 
have been considerably higher. It also 
should be noted that the Federal Power 
Commission held recently that the 47-cent 
price was excessive and unreasonable by 
approximately 3 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. 

Since 1953 Denver consumers have had two 
gas rate increases and they are now paying 
not 47 cents but 53.4 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, after taking off the 3 cents which 
was found to be excessive. 

These two increases are being collected 
although they have not had final approval 
of the FPC. A hearing on the increases is 
scheduled to start in Washington next week. 
For all the customers of the Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co., the two increases amount to 
approximately $16 million a year in new 
charges—a good illustration of how seem- 
ingly minor changes in gas rates add up to 
nuge amounts in the course of a year. 

The issue, it seems to us, is not how Den- 
ver gas rates compare with rates in Chicago 
or New York City but whether the Denver 
rates give the pipeline company or the pro- 
ducers from whom the pipeline buys an un- 
reasonable profit. 

Mr. Swearingen and many others in the 
gas business do not like to talk in terms of 
reasonable return. They prefer to take the 
position that as long as gas is cheaper fuel 
than oil or coal, the consumers have no basis 
for complaint and regulation is unjustified. 

That, we believe, is like arguing that bus 
fares should not be subject to regulation un- 
less they get higher than taxi fares. 

Many gas men say gas prices should be 
allowed to rise without regulation until they 
approximate the cost of heating with coal. 
That would mean an increase of wellhead 
prices to at least 20 cents and possibiy as 
much as 40 cents per M c. f., from the 
present average wellhead price of about 9 
cents. 

At 9 cents per Me. f., the 212 trillion 
cubic feet of gas reserves to which Mr. 
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Swearingen has referred, are worth $19 
billion. At 20 cents, they would cost Ameri- 
can consumers an eventual $42 billion. 

Thus, we can understand that the oil 
companies and other gas producers are play- 
ing for high stakes in their effort to escape 
regulation. But the American consumers 
have a sizable stake in this matter, also. 

The consumers have invested $10 billion 
in home appliances which are worthless ex- 
cept for burning gas. They made that in- 
vestment in the expectation that gas prices 
should be kept fair and reasonable under 
regulation. Most of those consumers have 
already had 1 or 2 gas rate increases and 
they will have still more increases if Con- 
gress should yield to the arguments pre- 
sented so ably by such spokesmen as Mr. 
Swearingen. 





Effect of Reciprocal Trade Act on Oil 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled that when the bill ex- 
tending the reciprocal trade agreements 
program was before the Senate Finance 
Committee an amendment was added 
authorizing the President to restrict im- 
ports in a situation where the national 
security was threatened. The amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate, and 
subsequently accepted by the House of 
Representatives. 

That was only a short time ago, but I 
am happy to say that the amendment is 
having the intended effect so far as im- 
ports of petroleum, that vitally impor- 
tant resource, are concerned. 

A report from the Austin Bureau of 
the Dallas Morning News carries the in- 
formation that Gen. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, member of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission and an internationally recog- 
nized authority on the oil industry, says 
the legislation already is having a whole- 
some effect on petroleum imports. 

Mr. President, yesterday, through in- 
advertence and mistake, there was pre- 
sented for printing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article which purported 


to have been submitted by the junior’ 


Senator from Florida. Actually, the 
junior Senator from Florida submitted 
it on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent, on 
behalf of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSON!], that this article be again 
printed in the Appendix, and that the 
Recorp show, as it should have shown, 
that the article was submitted on behalf 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
SON]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUSTIN, Tex.-—Congress’ act permitting the 
President to restrict imports when the na- 
tional security is threatened already is hav- 
ing a wholesome effect on oil imports, a 
Texas official said Tuesday. 
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Ernest O. Thompson, railroad commis- 
sioner, noted that imports recently have 
shown a decline. 

“The legislation has had a wholesome 
effect;’ said Thompson, just back from the 
World Petroleum Congress in Rome. “I 
think it will continue to have a wholesome 
effect.” 

While some domestic producers believe 
greater restrictions should be imposed, 
Thompson said he expects the threat of 
Presidential action will help to keep imports 
in check. 

The commission next Tuesday will hold 
its first proration hearing in 2 months. 

“There seems to be no great optimism 
nor any great gloom” for Texas producers 
at this point, said Thompson. He noted that 
phenomenal sales of gasoline have reduced 
stocks and that crude oil supplies are 2 per- 
cent lower than 1954, as of July 2. 

“There's plenty of oil and gasoline, so the 
consumer should be happy,’ Thompson com- 
mented. “We're really in a period of sur- 
plus, yet drilling activity is high. We need 
to be careful (regulating production) in the 
last half of the year.” 





The Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
July 20 there appeared in the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser a column written by Jo- 
seph and Stewart Alsop under their 
heading “Matter of Fact.” It is a very 
thoughtful article. It deals with the 
Geneva Conference and some of the 
problems which have arisen there. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


GENEvA.—Even more than usual on these 
occasions, the great central question here 
is, of course, “What are the Russians really 
up to?” Communist Party Secretary Khru- 
shchev has babbled happily to President 
Eisenhower about such matters as weddings 
and grandchildren, while Premier Bulganin, 
in his formal remarks, has sung an old fa- 
miliar song as regards all the really important 
issues. The fact is that there is as yet very 
little really solid evidence as to whether there 
has been a genuine and important change in 
Soviet foreign policy. But at this early stage 
it is at least encouraging that the most ex- 
perienced observers of all three Western 
powers, both here in Geneva and in Moscow 
are unanimous on one point. The Soviet 
rulers really do want to lessen tensions. 
They really do want to reduce the risk of 
world war. Interpreting Soviet policy, ac- 
cording to one who has interpreted it suc- 
cessfully in the past, is more a matter of 
the sense of smell than of assessing hard 
evidence. 

And the best smellers all smell the same 
thing—a real if temporary and tactical 
change. The best smellers also agree rather 
closely on the reasons for the change. These 
may be listed about as follows: 

First, the Soviets, having exploded their 
own hydrogen bomb, have had time to ponder 
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the nightmare meaning of hydrogen warfare, 
In Moscow there are reports—of course impos. 
sible to confirm—that the Russian experts, 
like our own underestimated the power of 
the bomb; and that as a resuit large num. 
bers of Soviet scientists and soldiers were 
killed in their first test. In any case, there 
is plenty of evidence that the Russian, 
having had a good first-hand look at the new 
weapons, take them far more seriously than 
in the days before they broke the American 
monopoly. 

Paradoxically, the fact that the Chinese 
have not had the same sobering experience 
is one reason why experienced observers here 
believe that the threat of general war now 
lies far more in China than in Russia. 
Second, the Soviet leaders also want a breath- 
ing space from external danger in order to 
clean up all sorts of messy situations within 
the Soviet Empire and the Soviet Union it- 
self. Here it should be said, hastily and 
flatly, that the Soviet system is not on the 
point of collapse, or anywhere near the point 
of collapse. The Soviet rulers face a serious 
agricultural problem and a serious problem 
of infation. But a system which has sur- 
vived deliberate mass starvation and his- 
tory’s most terrible war is not going to 
founder overnight because of a drought. In 
fact the internal problem is realy less eco- 
nomic than political. 

The political problem confronting the So- 
viet leaders has been defined as the problem 
of running a dictatorship without a dictator. 
But it is even more complicated than that. 
It is also a problem of trying to run a dic- 
tatorship without even a clearly defined 
No. 1 man here in Geneva, for the truth is 
no one really knows who is the Soviet N 
1—sometimes it looks like Bulganin 
sometimes Khrushchev. 

Just before this reporter left Moscow last 
Saturday, there were widespread reports that 
the question of a No. 1 had been finally 
settled, and that after this conference 
Khrushchev would take over from Bulganin 
as Premier. But no one believes that the 
wiley Khrushchev is within striking distance 
of wielding supreme power. And the Soviet 
system absolutely requires a dictator for it 
is a system which by its very nature must 
dictate every aspect of life, from the acre- 
age of corn planted to the design of ladies’ 
summer print dresses. 

Yet the present Soviet rulers, probably 
even including Khrushchev, are united on 
one point—they do not want to repeat the 
unpleasant experience of the Stalin-Beria 
period, when they themselves lived in con- 
stant, deadly danger. Strange as it may 
seem to western minds, those who know 
Russia well are profoundly convinced that 
this problem of running a dictatorship with- 
out a dictator is one of the gravest and mos! 
insoluble problems the Russians face, and 4 
major reason why they now want a rea 
breathing space. 

By the same token, the Soviet ruler: 
also failed to find an efficient way to ru! 
their empire without an emperor. In 4 re- 
cent chat with the Indonesian Ambassador 
in Moscow, the always talkative Khrushche' 
frankly admitted that the satellites wert 
proving troublesome. In the old days, he 
remarked nostalgically, when Russia was tne 
only Communist country, the Communi: 
Parties elsewhere did what Moscow told them 
without question. But nowadays, with Com- 
munists actually running the government !" 
the “peoples democracies,” they had be 
to develop a regrettable habit of putting 
their own national interests first. 

The satellites are not going to liberate 
themselves overnight. But satellite resties* 
ness is certainly a greater problem for We 
present formless junta than for the al!-poW- 
erful and greatly feared Stalin. There 4! 
even serious observers in Moscow who 4 
convinced that the Soviet policy of popula’ 
ing the “new lands” in central] Asia is mol- 


and 
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vated more by fear of Chinese expansion than 
by the need for increased food resources. 

“This by no means exhausts the list of rea- 
sons advanced by the experts for the Soviet 
change. There is the real fear of a rearmed 
Germany, and the hope that honey may suc- 
ceed in preventing German rearmament 
where vinegar failed. There is the heavy 
expense of equipping the huge Red Army 
with tactical atomic weapons. And there 
is the development of a new, conservative 
middle class in Russia—in the factories, this 
new class wears Clean linen smocks, to dis- 
tinguish its members from the lesser breed 
of manual workers. Somre observers would 
put this last phenomenon at the top of the 
list, rather than the bottom. At any rate, 
there are plenty of reasons why the Soviets 
may want to reduce the international 
temperature, 

But there are no sound reasons to support 
the favorite American theory that it is sim- 
ple weakness that causes the Russians to 
smile so coyly and continually at President 
Eisenhower here. On the contrary, in some 
ways the Russians are stronger than ever 
before, as anyone who witnessed their recent 
air show would agree. Nor is there anything 
to suggest that the Soviets are now pre- 
pared to alter their basic doctrine, or to 
make really major concessions to the West 
in order to win a settlement. 





Analysis of Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an able 
analysis of the pending proposals to 
amend the Natural Gas Act by Father 
Benjamin L. Masse, which appeared in 
the July 9 issue of the National Catholic 
Weekly Review, America. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


NaTuRAL-Gas Prices: REGULATED OR FREE? 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 


(Unlike some other issues before Congress, 
the question of amending the Natural Gas 
Act to exclude independent producers from 
regulation by the Federal Power Commission 
transcends political lines. Fort Masse, who 
is beginning his 15th year on the staff of 
America, discusses the pros and cons of the 
Subject. He recently participated in the an- 
hual Jersey Standard Round Table.) 

Within the next few weeks Congress is 
scheduled to decide the bitter, 20-year-old 
controversy over the pricing of natural gas. 
Unlike most protracted controversis, this one 
has not mellowed with age. On the con- 
‘rary, like good cheese, it has grown sharper 
with the passing of time. The reason is that 

ver the past two decades, and more espe- 

\lly since the end of the war, the number 
Ot producers and consumers of natural gas 
“aS grown enormously. Thus the financial 
‘akes are very much higher today than they 
were when Congress passed the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938. With some 4,365 companies 
pr ducing gas for interstate sale to some 60 
million consumers, the pressures on Wash- 
néton are nothing short of terrific. Hun- 
Creds of millions of dollars, are involved. 

What is the fighting all about? 
= ‘s not about the method of pricing nat- 
““* gas to the ultimate consumer, No one 
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questions that local utilities, which buy gas 
from interstate pipelines and bring it into 
homes and business establishments, should 
be regulated by local or State authorities. 
They are clearly monopolies, like the local 
water workrs or electric powerplant, and 
hence are natural candidates for public 
regulation. 

Neither is there much dispute any more 
about the prices which pipeline companies 
charge local utilities. The Federal Power 
Commission has been successfully regulating 
these prices for nearly 20 years. 

Nor is the controversy concerned with 
sales of natural gas made within the borders 
of the various States. Such sales are beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 


THE INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


The fighting has to do solely with the 
method of pricing the gas which the so- 
called independent preducers sell to inter- 
state pipelines. These independents, which 
produce but do not transport gas, insist that 
the price of their product should be deter- 
mined by competition. Some pipeline com- 
panies, notably those which supply part of 
their needs from their own fields, agree with 
them. On the other hand, most of the peo- 
ple charged with protecting the interests of 
consumers advocate Government regulation. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that both sides 
in this controversy claim to have the well- 
being of consumers at heart. 

Before examining the arguments pro and 
con, it may be helpful to take a closer look 
at the independent producers. As was men- 
tioned above, there are 4,365 companies pro- 
ducing natural gas for sale in interstate com- 
merce. The vast majority of these firms are 
sO small, however, that it is no insult to 
them to term their sales insignificant. Ac- 
cording to FPC figures, 3,736 producers, or 
85 percent of all producers, together fur- 
nished only 2.1 percent of the gas sold to 
pipelines in 1953. At the other end of the 
scale, 174 companies sold more than 90 per- 
cent of all the gas the pipelines bought. 
The five largest producers accounted for 27 
percent of the total sales. 

These big gas producers, or, more correctly, 
their parent companies, are well known to 
the general public. They are the Nation’s 
major oil companies—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Phillips Petroleum, Shell Oil, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, and Socony Vacuum. 

Why are these companies opposed to Fed- 
eral regulation? 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST REGULATION 


They argue, in the first place, that regu- 
lation of gas prices at the wellhead, or in 
the field, is unnecessary because, with so 
many companies in the business, competition 
can be relied on to insure fair prices to 
consumers. They insist that this is the 
American way, the same way the country 
follows in pricing other natural resources 
such as coal, oil, lead, and copper. 


The producers contend, furthermore, that 
regulation would be impractical and ex- 
tremely expensive. They point to the large 
number of producers, all of whom would 
have to file rates and other data with FPC, 
and whose costs of exploration and produc- 
tion, which the regulating agency would 
have to take into account in fixing prices, 
vary considerably. 

Finally, producers warn of the conse- 
quences which may be expected to follow 
from Government regulation. In their 1954 
report to stockholders, the directors of Jer- 
sey Standard note that Federal regulation 
“could retard development of the natural- 
gas industry in the United States and re- 
duce supplies of this fuel to industrial and 
private consumers.” Regulation would, in 
other words, destroy the industry’s incen- 
tive to search for new sources of supply. In 
the long run, dwindling supplies of gas 
would affect consumers adversely. They 
would, so the argument goes, pay more for 
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gas under regulation than under competi- 
tion. Other producers have openly warned 
that regulation would lead them to aban- 
don the interstate market for more profitable 
operations within the borders of the produc- 
ing States. 

FOR REGULATION 


Spokesmen for consumer interests base 
their case chiefly on the contention that at 
the producing end of the gas business no 
real competition exists or, in the nature of 
things, can exist. Pipelines involve tre- 
mendous expense, costing, in the case of 
large-diameter lines, from $40,000 to $100,- 
000 a mile to construct. Before they are laid 
down, their owners must be assured of a 
large and long-time supply of gas. That is 
why contracts between pipelines and pro- 
ducers generally run for 20 years or more. 
Once a pipeline has been built to a field, it 
is at the mercy of those who own the gas 
reserves there. Its owners cannot shop 
around for better prices among four thou- 
sand-odd producers because few of them have 
wells adjacent to the pipeline. Anyway, most 
of these producers, as we have seen, are tiny 
operators with insignificant amounts of gas 
to sell. 

This inability to shop around among 
various producers is the cardinal fact, say the 
consumer spokesmen, which differentiates 
gas from other unregulated natural re- 
sources. Gas can be transported in only one 
way—by pipeline. It cannot, like oil or coal, 
be brought in by ship, or moved by truck or 
rail to the point of ultimate consumption. 
So the pipeline companies which distribute 
the gas are bound to one supplier, or to a 
group of suppliers producing in one geo- 
graphical locality. The terminus of the pipe- 
line determines who the supp'ier must be. 

With gas in short supply today, and likely 
to remain so, consumer spokesmen argue 
that competition among producers to attract 
pipeline companies is completely nonexist- 
ent. The only competition in the gas in- 
dustry, they maintain, is competition among 
pipelines seeking a .upply of gas. But in 
view of the supply-demand situation, that 
kind of competition can have but one ef- 
fect—an increase in the price of gas. 

The producers are well aware of this. 
That explains why in their long-term con- 
tracts with pipelines they insist on escalator 
clauses of one kind or another. One such 
clause, the favored nation clause, obliges 
pipelines to pay a producer, regardless of the 
figure stipulated in the contract, the highest 
price they pay to any of their other suppliers. 


During the hearings conducted last month 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, an economist for Standard 
Oil of Indiana disparaged the immobility of 
pipelines as a factor inhibiting competition 
among producers. He argued that pipeline 
companies can tap alternative sources pf'- 
supplies by interconnections with other pipe- 
lines. Actually, say the consumer spokes- 
men, pipelines buy little gas from one an- 
other, and even when they do, the buyer has 
no voice in the price which the seller orig- 
inally paid the independent producer. 

With the other antiregulation arguments, 
the consumer spokesmen are not much con- 
cerned. They do not seem to take very 
seriously threats to withhold gas from inter- 
state commerce, or to abandon the search for 
new sources of gas. The big market for gas 
is not in Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma—the major gas-producing 
States—but in the East and Middle West 
and on the Pacific coast. The proponents 
of regulation are fairly certain that the big 
gas producers are not capable of the financial 
self-denial required to forego their most 
profitable markets in the North in favor of 
relatively piddling sales in the Southwest. 

For the same reason they feel that the 
search for gas will continue. Under FPC 
rules allowing a fair profit over and above all 
costs, including exploration costs, the search 
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for gas will still be reasonably remunerative. 
(The pipeline companies have done very well 
for themselves under FPC regulation.) Any- 
way, natural gas is generally found mixed 
with oil. So long as the big oil companies 
continue their ceaseless hunt for new sources 
of crude, they will automatically continue 
the search for gas. 

As for the administrative difficulties of reg- 
ulation, these are certainly not insurmount- 
able. Much of the difficulty would be re- 
moved if Congress would exempt from the 
rules of the Federal Power Commission the 
85 percent of the firms which produce only 
a tiny part of the gas in interstate com- 
merce. Senator Paut DovucLas introduced a 
bill on May 11 which would remove from Fed- 
eral regulation all producers whose sales in 
interstate commerce for reseale do not aggre- 
gate 2 billion cubic feet of gas a year. This 
would exempt from control all but about 175 
prodtcers. 

THREE BILLS 

The legislative fight revolves chiefiy around 
three bills, the Fulbright bill and its com- 
panion in the House, the Harris bill, and the 
Douglas bill. The Douglas bill reaffirms the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Phillips 
Petroleum case. That was the key 1954 de- 
cision which held that independent pro- 
ducers selling to interstate pipelines are sub- 
ject to regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Fulbright-Harris bill exempts 
the independent producers from direct FPC 
regulation but provides for a kind of in- 
direct control. The bill places the onus 
of keeping prices at the wellhead within 
bounds on the interstate pipelines, which in 
turn are subject to direct FPC regulation. 

Consumer spokesmen oppose the Ful- 
bright-Harris compromise on the ground 
that it is inadequate to protect the public 
interest. So do the local gas utilities. The 
rest of the industry, including the pipelines, 
are supporting these bills. 

Ultimately, since the vote in Congress 
promises to be close, the decision may well 
rest with the President. In 1950 President 
Truman vetoed the Kerr bill, which would 
have exempted the independent producers 
from Federal regulation. What will Mr. 
Eisenhower do if Congress approves the 
Fulbright-Harris bill? Some of his advisers, 
conscious of the voting power of northern 
gas consumers, are reported to be urging a 
veto. On the other hand, a leading New 
York daily observed recently that the oil 
and gas interests were heavy contributors to 
the President's 1952 campaign fund. If Mr. 
Eisenhower follows the advice of his Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources, his decision seems a foregone con- 
ciusion. Last February this committee, 
though recognizing the need of some Federa 
centrol over wellhead prices to protect con- 
sumers, recommended that the independent 
prdoucers be exempted from FPC regulation. 
The oil and gas interests seem confident that 
if the Fulbright-Harris bill can be steered 
through Congress, the President will not 
veto it. 

From a moral standpoint, the controversy 
largely hinges on the effectiveness of com- 
petition as a regulator of the price of gas 
at the wellhead. If the reader feels, after 
studying the facts, that competition cannot 
be counted on to assure reasonable prices to 
consumers, he should logically, it seems to 
me, support Government regulation. If, to 
pursue the question further, he does not 
believe that the type of idirect control pro- 
vided for in the Fulbright-Harris bill is likely 
to succeed, he is then left with no alterna- 
tive except to support regulation of producers 
by the Federal Power Commission. For 
whatever it’s worth, at the present stage of 
his inquiry this writer inclines to the opinion 
that only Federal regulation of gas prices at 
the wellhead can do the job. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoORpD, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhoid it from the Recorpforlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the ReEcorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “mr, 
———— addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shal] not publish in the ConGrEssiona, 
REcOrD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 


, adjournment of a session of Congress may be 


printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcORE 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through th 
chairman of the Committee on Printing ol! 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent REcorpD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each se: 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 da 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consi 
of corrections of the original copy and sh fh 
not include deletions of correct materi, 
substitutions for correct material, or adai- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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The Colorado River Storage Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the best method of de- 
termining if an expenditure of public 
funds is justified is to analyze the bene- 
fits to be derived and to measure them 
against the total expenditure involved. 
In the case of the Colorado River storage 
project, the benefits far exceed the total 
cost. In a 50-year period following the 
last power installation, irrigation reve- 
nues from the irrigation projects, plus 
net power revenues from the power facil- 
ities to be authorized by H. R. 3383 will 
have repaid the investment in construc- 
tion cost plus interest on the power fea- 
tures even during construction and leave 
a surplus of about $86 million. In addi- 
tion, after the project has paid for itself, 
net power revenues amounting to from 
$15 million to $20 million annually will 
continue to flow into the Treasury. 
That, to me, means that the Colorado 
storage project is a sound investment for 
the people of the United States and that 
it is financially feasible from every 
standpoint. 

However, there have been a number of 
unfair attacks on the project, and I 
would like to put the record straight on 
one of these distorted criticisms. The 
attack to which I have reference orig- 
inated with Leslie A. Miller, and I feel 
it necessary to answer it not only be- 
cause of its inaccuracies, but because Mr. 
Miller is a resident of my State. I do 
not want people to think that Mr. Miller 
Speaks for the rest of the citizens of 
Wyoming. He most emphatically does 
not 

Like other opponents of this project, 
Mr. Miller ignores this fundamental 
fact: The project is self-liquidating. 
Documents show that the cost will be re- 


paid to the Government, much of it with 
interest, by the people of the area to 

§ benefit directly from the project. 
Mr. Miller errs when he says the 


Project will not provide the needed 
water and power for industrial uses. 
The project specifically provides for full 
use of the water and the power for in- 
Custries and cities. A specific assign- 
Ment for these purposes was made after 
Careful and comprehensive surveys of 
the potential needs. If cities need even 
More water in the future, they have the 
tight to it under western water law. 
ce . not a matter of shutting the 
the oo and industrial users out of 
a. cture. ‘ It is the only way to pro- 
dé them with a guaranty of adequate 
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water. A study of the project will show 
that this is a major purpose, and the 
cities and industries of the West are 
well aware of it. 

Also, Mr. Miller gives an erroneous 
impression when he lists the portion of 
the cost the water users will pay and 
states, “The balance will be subsidized 
by the Federal Government.” Actually, 
the balance—that which is not paid for 
by the water user—will be paid for by 
the power user. Power is a natural 
byproduct of the project. 

Mr. Miller implies that the use of 
sprinkling systems for irrigating farm- 
land is a substitute for the project. We 
are not arguing the merits of various 
ways of putting the water to use; our 
problem is to get the water in the first 
place. 

Mr. Miller writes only about those 
items he hopes will justify his conclu- 
sion, refusing to examine the project as 
the package that it is. He makes as a 
prime example of the weaknesses of the 
overall project the La Plata unit in New 
Mexico. This particular unit is not in- 
cluded as an authorized project in the 
bill that passed the Senate in April, nor 
is it listed as a project subject to future 
approval, nor is it included in the bill 
now before the House in any form. 

To be able to decide whether the proj- 
ect is strong or weak, one must look at 
allaspects. The bill which was approved 
by the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee in June 1955 authorizes 
3 major dams and 11 participating units 
at a total cost of $760 million, and of 
this total, 61 percent will pay full in- 
terest. 

The project will pay for itself within 
50 years. Thisisno theory. It has been 
documented and detailed by engineers, 
scientists, and economists, and a study of 
hearings before the Senate Interior 
Committee this year will bear this out. 

This same plan has worked time and 
time again in the United States, and the 
taxpayers and the people of the nation 
are the ultimate beneficiaries. 

Where Mr. Miller and his friends fail 
to do the project justice is in their at- 
tack on isolated units, or the use of 
arithmetic trickery, to justify a pre- 
determined opinion. They are too busy 
looking at the trees to see the forest. 

Attacks on reclamation and the Colo- 
rado River storage project overlook 
these factors: 

First. In addition to repaying its total 
cost, the project will eventually return 
a profit to the treasury of several mil- 
lions annually, from the sale of power 
produced by the project. 

Second. All power and municipal fea- 
tures of the project pay full 242 percent 
interest. 

Third. Tax revenues and other bene- 
fits will far exceed the total cost and the 
cost of interest-free money, 


Fourth. The project greatly benefits 
industries and cities, and not just users 
of irrigation water. 

Fifth. Water resources development 
creates wealth and income. 

Sixth. The total wealth and income 
created are vastly greater than either 
the real costs or the money costs, and 
tax revenues on the wealth and income 
created eventually more than offset the 
money costs. 

Seventh. The Colorado River region, 
as a major resource of the Nation, must 
fully be developed for reasons of maxi- 
mum resource utilization and for long 
range national defense purposes. 

Eighth. The western States are great 
contributors to the United States treas- 
ury and to the reclamation fund itself by 
royalties from oil and minerals found in 
these States. 


In regard to the latter point, income 
from these minerals is divided 3712 per- 
cent to the State where the mineral is 
produced, 10 percent to the Treasury 
of the United States, and 52'5 percent to 
the reclamation fund for the benefit of 
the Western States. 

My State of Wyoming alone has paid 
more than $200 million to the Treasury 
in this manner. By the time the bill 
comes due for the Colorado River stor- 
age project, my State alone will have 
paid into the Treasury enough to assume 
the entire cost of the project. Yet, we 
are criticized by advocating develop- 
ments that put this money to use. 

The United States is the landlord in 
my State and in other States concerned 
directly with the Colorado River project. 
The Government owns more than 51 per- 
cent of the area of my State. It owns 
the oil and other minerals under 44 mil- 
lion of Wyoming’s 62 million acres. This 
actually deprives our State of needed tax 
revenue sources and of income. That 
is one reason we feel justified in encour- 
aging the Federal Government to par- 
ticipate in a project that will be a sound 
investment from a tax standpoint. 

The history of water resources de- 
velopment is a history of accomplish- 
ment, of wealth creation. In the recla- 
mation phase of such development, ex- 
penditures since 1902 of less than $3 
billion has provided irrigation water and 
facilities to more than 7 million acres of 
land. This has been the basis for the 
transformation of relatively valueless 
land into highly productive valuable 
farms. The land has produced almost 
$10 billion in crop values. Net revenues 
from power generation on the projects 
total approximately one-fourth of $1 
billion. Municipalities have been pro- 
vided water supplies, and vast areas 
have been protected from the ravages of 
floods. 

When Mr. Miller discusses the irriga- 
tion costs of the Colorado project his 
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basic figures are as much in error as his 
basic premises. 

He arbitrarily uses an estimated irri- 
gation construction cost of $1,000 per 
acre. This is way out of line with the 
actual facts of the matter. The average 
cost per acre served is $545—not $1,000. 

Admittedly, this is more than the land 
would sell for today without the water. 
But it is a feasible and practical figure 
when its long-term use and repayment 
is considered. Repayment over a 60- 
year period makes the annual water cost 
about $8, which in terms of added wealth 
provided, is a great bargain. 

Also, it should be kept in mind that 
the Federal Government is not being 
asked to shoulder this cost. It is an ex- 
pense that will be borne by the water 
user and those who will benefit from 
the Colorado project. 

Mr. Miller condemns the project be- 
cause the land to be irrigated lies at 
high elevations. But he completely ig- 
nores the point that water will produce 
more calories of food per unit of water 
consumed at these elevations than at low 
elevations such as Imperial Valley, Calif. 

Mr. Miller opposes reclamation of 
more land to provide food for the Na- 
tion’s booming population. He says 
present farm acreage can handle the 
extra demand by 1975 through paying 
proper attention to new techniques and 
fertilizers and more efficient machinery. 

This view is in direct contradiction 
to 3 Governmént studies which set the 
1975 population of the United States at 
from 190 to 210 million. These three 
studies are: First, report by Byron Shaw, 
Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, 1953; second, the President’s 
Water Policy Commission, 1952; and 
third, policy study of material resources, 
1953. 

To provide food at present diet stand- 
ards will require 30 million new acres in 
addition to all the increases in produc- 
tion that can be obtained through scien- 
tific improvements. 

The items now in surplus generally 
are not those that will be produced in 
the upper Colorado River Basin. Also, 
it will take perhaps a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the land is put to full use— 
and by then we will be facing a food 
shortage rather than a food surplus. 

Is it any wonder there is no worry 
about having too much food a quarter 
of a century from now? 

Of course, irrigation of farmland is 
only one benefit to come from the 
project. 

One of the most important uses of 
water is for industrial development. In 
1954, the Bureau of Mines listed 42 met- 
als and minerals of strategic and eco- 
nomic importance found in substantial 
quantity in the upper Colorado River 
Basin. Considering proven’ reserves, 
their their value as raw material was 
estimated at $1,123 million. The Colo- 
rado Plateau accounts for nearly all of 
the Nation’s current production of 
uranium, and one-third of the Nation’s 
copper. 

But water and power must be available 
in dependable quantities and at reason- 
able cost on a permanently assured basis. 
Water and power are essential ingred- 
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ients for the mining, smelting, refining, 
and processing of these vital natural re- 
sources which are not readily available 
elsewhere. Right now, there is a short- 
age of uranium-processing mills, largely 
because of a lack of water to supply 
these mills. 

The project will provide the water and 
power for mining and industrial devel- 
opment, and in so doing will add wealth 
to the Nation at the same time will bol- 
ster our national defense. Uranium 
royalties alone return millions of dollars 
every year to the United States 
Treasury. 

This summer, many communities are 
rationing water for domestic uses. Den- 
ver has such a rationing program in 
effect, and so do other cities. This proj- 
ect will provide the water needed in 
these communities, and the cities, of 
course, will pay for it—and with full 
interest. 

The project pays for itself in many, 
many ways. It is a great investment for 
the Nation from every standpoint and 
should, I believe, be authorized now, with 
construction to begin immediately. The 
Nation will benefit and so will the tax- 
payer. I urge my colleagues to give this 
project, as outlined in H. R. 3383, their 
full support. 





The Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. DAWSO'N of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
never has any reclamation project been 
Subjected to as much vilification and 
misrepresentation as has the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project. At the ex- 
pense of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, opponents of this project have de- 
luged our offices with propaganda alleg- 
ing—among other things—that the proj- 
ect will be a burden on the residents of 
other States in the Nation. This is 
false. The cost of the upper Colorado 
River project will be repaid by the resi- 
dents of the four States directly bene- 
fitting from its construction—New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. Each 
unit of the project will be repaid within 
a 50-year period after full development. 
The power and municipal water features 
of the project will be repaid with inter- 
est. 

It is because this project is repayable 
within the limits set by the reclamation 
law that it has the full support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Those opposing the 
project would have the people believe 
that the President of the United States 
was advocating something that would in- 
crease their taxes by $4 billion. This is 
not so. The money is repaid to the 
Treasury and repaid by the people in 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyo- 
ming. The rest of the Nation shares in 
the additional wealth produced as water 
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is saved from waste and put to domest; 
industrial, and agricultural use. = 

Each Member of Congress Should ask 
himself why this project—more tha 
any in history—has been subjecteq t 
such a distorted national Campaign of 
opposition. What is there about th; 
project that makes it the target ! 
calumny? ; 

The answer is readily available, Thp 
source of the propaganda and oppos. 
tion wealth is southern California. ; 

Southern California's interest jn th 
project is economic. As long as a 
water wastes into the sea, industry in 
southern California benefits from’ the 
purchase of firm power at dump power 
rates of 1.47 mill per kilowatt-hoyr 
Depending upon the flow of the river 
this power generated by upper basin 
water, is worth between $2 million ang 
$4 million per year. The contracts for 
this power all have a clause cancelling 
them when the upper basin starts to use 
its water. To protect these contracts 
and, in protecting them, to steal our 
water is the sole purpose of southern 
California’s opposition. 

Statements that this project would add 
to the tax burden of residents in other 
States of the Nation are as false and 
fantastic as the accusation that we in 
the West want to grow bananas on Pike's 
Peak. We want our water in order 
that we can continue to grow. This 
priceless resource should not be wasted 
to furnish subsidized power to a few fa- 
vored industries in southern California 
and to grow cotton in Mexico. 





The Business of Wiretapping 


ION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Collier’s of August 5, 1955: 

THE BUSINESS OF WIRETAPPING 


qnre 


As the British discovered as early a5 1/1), 
privacy has always been a touchy subject 
with Americans. A man’s home was 
castle, and if you entered without kno king 
you did so at your own peril. You didn’t 
ask your neighbor about his quarrels wit 
his wife, or how much money he had in te 
bank, or which way he voted in the election 
In fact, in some rural] mountain areas where 


traditions of personal dignity are still highly 


and 


EXTEN 


his 


valued, it was considered customary # 
proper to shoot a man who asked an inden 
cate question. It emphasized a healthy na 


and eaves: 


and 


tional contempt for smoopers 
droppers, for Peeping Toms and 
sometimes that included the police. As 2 
as they could get around to it, the Found: 
ing Fathers set matters straight in artice 
IV of the Bill of Rights, which guaranteed © 
citizens the right to be “secure in their = 
sons, houses, papers, and effects against UD- 
reasonable searches and seizures.” — 
ever those rights were threatened, folks {ro 
Boston to Texas to California were #pt © 
reach for the squirrel gun over the man 


sneaks 








1900 
why do you suppose we invented window 
shades, mister? 

Well, maybe it’s about time we primed old 
petsy again. For more than 30 years, in the 
absence of any real Federal or State controls, 
eavesdropping by telephone wiretaps or 
newer electronic listening devices has be- 
come a furtive big business. Federal Gov. 
ernment agencies admittedly use wiretaps. 
so do State and local police throughout the 

Private investigators intent on 
straying husbands or suspected em- 
ployees are setting up unlicensed listening 
gevices With all too common ease and im- 
rhe legal confusion surrounding wiretaps 
is shown by the fact that Federal agencies 
continue the practice despite a Supreme 
Court decision in 1937 which forbade wire- 
tapping by Federal officers and denied the 
admission of such evidence in Federal prose- 
cutions. As a result of this paradox, the 
Department of Justice admittedly is loath to 
prosecute other wiretappers when its own 
wiretaps are legally so dubious. State laws 
are almost equally muddled. In April of last 
vear, United States Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., informed the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee that 10 States permit 
authorized tapping of wires, yet an addi- 
tional 23 States, although limiting in some 
forms the tapping of wires, “do not prohibit 
the admission in evidence of information ob- 
tained in violation of their laws.” 

That eavesdropping has become a clear and 
present danger is indicated in the testimony 
of various congressional investigations and 
pv the revelations in the recent Collier's ar- 
ticles by wiretap expert Bernard B. Spindel 
and staff writer Bill Davidson. Since the de- 





country. 
snaring 


velopment of electronics, the eavesdropper is 
no longer dependent on crude wiretaps. 
With apparatus far more ingenious than any 


known defense against it, the up-to-date 
snooper may aim a parabolic microphone, 
much as one might sight a gun, and record 


a conversation 300 yards away. An even 
more insidious device utilizes inaudible 
high-frequency sound waves to penetrate 


thick walls and when further perfected may 
be able to record supposedly private confer- 
ences in rooms half a mile away—and this 
without “bugs” or wires of any kind. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spindel, not even the White 
House and the private talks of the President 
may be considered wholly secure against 
modern eavesdroppers. 

The growing list of wiretap abuses is as 
frightening as the possibilities of the new 
apparatus. In Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island wiretapping has been used by 
State officials as a means of political espio- 
nage against their opponents. In Brooklyn, 
an investigation into the police blackmail of 
bookmaker Harry Gross revealed that some 
officers were nraking unauthorized wiretaps 
not to apprehend criminals, but to shake 
them down. In New York, it has been testi- 
fied, wiretap authorizations were readily ob- 
tained from some local judges who hardly 
Rlanced at the applications before signing 
them. In Washington, a high-ranking Cabi- 


listening 


net officer dared not use his office telephone: 


to confer with his advisers because he had 
reason to fear it had been tapped by his 
political foes, 

Despite its concern ever the growing evils 
of Wiretapping, as of this writing Congress 
has failed to act. Eleven times in past years 
*ther the House or the Senate has con- 
ducted investigations, then backed away from 
the problem witheut any decisive legislation. 
During the 1955 session of Congress, a sub- 
“olamittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
headed by Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
“seressively pressed its inquiry into wiretap- 
Ping, but the fate of any proposed Iegisla- 


pit will not be Known until Congress re- 

0 ivenes, 

The hesitation of Congress stems from the 
great difficulties involved. Despite the 


\ 
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fact that the Federal Government quite 
probably holds jurisdiction over telephone 
and air communications as essentially inter- 
state in nature, the basic division of Federal 
and State authority over wiretapping has 
not yet been clearly determined. But be- 
yond this difficulty, many Congressmen are 
haunted by a dilemma. They are uneasily 
aware that wiretapping is a powerful politi- 
cal weapon, that it has been used in the 
building of police states, that without the 
strictest safeguards it can become an instru- 
ment of blackmail and oppression. Yet they 
are equally aware that wiretapping may well 
be essential in protecting the national! secu- 
rity against espionage and treason. It is a 
highly effective police tool in murder and 
kidnap cases as well as bookmaking, prosti- 
tution, and narcotics peddling, which depend 
heavily on telephone communications. The 
problem—and Congress has not yet resolved 
it—has been summed up by Representative 
CELLER: “We have to weigh two basic prin- 
ciples—the national defense and security 
versus constitutional privacy. One must 
not, need not, yield to the other.” 

Clearly, whatever the difficulties, it is time 
to act, to make some hard decisions. It is 
time that Congress strictly defined those 
crimes against national security, and per- 
haps individual life, for whose prevention 
or solution wiretapping authority must be 
permitted. It must decide whether wire- 
tapping authority should be vested in the 
Attorney General, with its hazards of politi- 
cal exploitation, or in the Federal courts 
where, we believe, such controls traditionally 
and properly belong. It must carefully de- 
fine the safeguards, such as the strict sur- 
veillance and licensing both of equipment 
and operators, against indiscriminate use. 
It must set up protective measures against 
the kind of vocal forgery which experts have 
shown to be possible. Congress then should 
make all other wiretap activities a Federal 
felony punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Confronted with the heavy burdens of en- 
forcing the laws, there are police officers who 
oppose any stringent regulation of wiretap- 
ping. Some already have stated that it 
would cripple their campaign against crim- 
inals. But in the long run we believe it is 
far better to handicap the police than to 
run the risk of a police state, far better that 
some crime go undetected than to commit 
a greater crime against all citizens. As Jus- 
tice Holmes remarked: “Wiretapping is a 
dirty business.” However much the method 
affronts our national character, there are 
times and occasions when wiretapping is 4 
necessary protection for the country’s safety. 
But if we do not shortly limit its use to the 
most essential requirements of the national 
security, we may see a cherished constitu- 
tional right disappear by default. 





North American Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, sometimes the 
most significant developments in indus- 
try are accompanied by a great deal of 
turbulence. This has been the case in 
civil aviation, where each new innova- 
tion has been the subject of considerable 
debate and argument. However, in the 
free-enterprise system there seems to 
be a selective process and generally, de- 
spite monopolistic restrictions, regula- 
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tions, and all kinds of hobbles, the outfit 
with the new ideas manages to survive. 
This, of course, is the basis of the mir- 
acle of the American economic system. 

However, if too many restrictions are 
arbitrarily set down the new enterprise 
is driven out of business and the entire 
economic system and the general public 
suffer. 

I should like to point out that this is 
what is taking place in the field of civil 
aviation, where one of the most creative 
and valuable enterprises, North Ameri- 
can Airlines, is having its operating au- 
thority revoked by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for technical, and what appear to 
be entirely petty reasons. 


This remarkable company, which pio- 
neered air coach and which has intro- 
duced hundreds of thousands of citizens 
to traveling by air, can continue to per- 
form a valuable public service, providing 
it is not regulated to death. The story 
of this unusual company was recently 
recounted in Time magazine, February 
28, 1955, and I should like to read the 
brief article about North American. 

The article follows: 

DOWN WITH THE SWOOSE 


To establish United States airlines, North 
American Airlines is neither swan nor goose 
but an unloved and awkward swoose. Tech- 
nically a nonscheduled operator under CAB 
rules calling for irregular and infrequent 
flights, it has nevertheless grown into a 
$9,000,000 outfit operating one of the biggest 
transcontinental air-coach services. Last 
week, with North American’s 1954 sales top- 
ping $11 million, the CAB decided to clip the 
big hybrid’s wings. A CAB examiner rec- 
ommended that North American be grounded 
for operating a scheduled airline in violation 
of CAB regulations. 


BATTLES AND COACHES 


The trouble was nothing new for North 
American’s four Los Angeles co-owners— 
Stanley Weiss, 43, James Fischgrund, 39, 
Ross R. Hart, 40, and Jack B. Lewin, 42. 
Separately, and together, they have been 
fighting CAB for years. Returning from the 
war Fischgrund, a Navy lieutenant com- 
mander,, and Weiss, an ex-Air Corps trans- 
port pilot, bought two war-surplus Douglas 
C-—47 transports for $15,000 down, and formed 
Standard Airlines, Hart and Lewin, two 
Douglas Aircraft employees, formed their 
own Viking Airlines with the money raised 
from 29 coworkers. The two lines pio- 
neered cut-rate air-coach flights. By 1948 
they had 80 percent of the transcontinental 
aircoach business sewed up between them. 

This was too successful both for CAB and 
the big scheduled airlines. Charging that 
the lines flew too regularly and too often, 
CAB put them out of business. The four- 
man team of fiyers promptly organized 
North American as a series of interlocking 
companies to get around the rules. First 
they formed Republic Air Coach System to 
handle the financial end, then bought up 
four small nonscheduled lines with valid 
CAB letters of registration—Twentieth Cen- 
tury Air Lines. Trans National Airlines, 
Trans American Airways, Hemisphere Air 
Transport—to supply planes and pilots. 

North American itself, though its name is 
on all planes, acted merely as a ticket agency. 
With that setup, Fischgrund, Weiss & Co., 
started maneuvering their four “flying 
companies” to operate what amounted to a 
regular scheduled airline. Though no one 
company ever flew at the same time each 
day, the four combined could put together 
a solid, round-the-clock schedule by jockey- 
ing their flights back and forth. 
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PERFECT SAFETY 


The CAB took out after North American 
almost as soon as it started. But by one 
legal dodge after another, the line has man- 
aged to keep going. And it has turned into 
a whopping success. It started the first 
$99 fare coast to coast, expanded its air- 
coach business so fast that it forced the 
scheduled lines to start air-coach flights 
(today 34 percent of all airline travel is by 
air coach). North American made enough 
money to buy 2 Douglas GC—6Bs for non- 
stop transcontinental flights, has 3 more 
on order, and has been able to chop its 
coast-to-coast fare to $75 one way. The line 
can also boast proudly in its ads that it has 
flown “1 billion passenger-miles without an 
accident—a perfect safety record.” 

North American which will keep on flying 
while it files an appeal before the full Board, 
makes no bones about its determination to 
force its way into the exclusive circle of 
scheduled airlines. The line argues that 
CAB doctrine since the Board was first set 
up in 1938 has been to limit the number of 
trunk airlines to the 16 “grandfather” lines 
(American, Eastern, United, TWA, etc.) op- 
erating at that time. Since then, 3 
have dropped out, but no new names have 
been added to the roster, though 27 small 
feeder services have been authorized. In- 
stead of expanding existing airlines to fill 
all United States needs, North American 
wants the CAB to let it provide new service 
and competition. 


The Most Important Idea of Our New Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
boldness of President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal at Geneva—a proposal that all the 
players in this tense and terrible game of 
power politics lay all cards on the table, 
face up—is as breathtaking as it is sound. 
By this single step— if it could be accom- 
plished, the basic need for armaments 
could be removed, and the mortal peril of 
annihilation which hangs over the world 
could be dispelled. Emerson, contem- 
plating some battleships, once said, “By 
an idea they were created; by an idea, 
they will vanish away.” The President 
has put into words the idea that could 
cause them to vanish away. Let us 
prayerfully hope mankind will grasp it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorpD an edi- 
torial from the Friday, July 22 issue of 
the Democrat and Chronicle, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., bearing on this subject: 
PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL Most IMPORTANT AS 

NECESSARY STEP IN NUCLEAR AGE 

President Eisenhower has again proved 
his right to the five stars which he won as a 
career military man. He has achieved tac- 
tical surprise in the fleld of diplomacy as 
effectively as any man ever did in a war. 

It has become a reiterated maxim in the 
atom age that if man is to survive, he must 
begin to think in new channels. The Eisen- 
hower leadership has brought the most 
startling new proposal seriously advanced by 
any national leader. 

If the Russians are not sincere in their 
professions of desire for peace, they have a 
most difficult decision to make. They must 
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now stand before the world as they are. On 
their answer to the proposal they will be 
judged as men who realize that war is insane 
and who will do their utmost to prevent it, 
or their desire for a mere breathing spell 
before future aggression becomes plain to all. 

The idea of putting both the United States 
and Russia in a goldfish bowl can be re- 
garded on at least two levels. Considered 
as diplomatic strategy, as a move to force 
the Communists into the open, it is superb 
generalship. 

But as a serious proposal to advance toward 
conditions that will eventually make war 
nearly impossible, the President’s challenge 
is the most important idea of our new age. 
Nor can we doubt for a moment that he is 
completely sincere. He has to be sincere, 
for if he were not, the Russians could make 
a boomerang of the proposal by accepting it. 
Obviously, the President means to go ahead 
with it if the Reds do agree. 

It should be noted that the President 
warned that Americans will not be pushed 
out of Europe. We shall maintain and, if 
necessary, increase our armed strength in 
Europe for as long a period as is necessary to 
safeguard peace and maintain our security, 
he promised. He is not making any ideal- 
istic but impractical proposal that the United 
States strip itself of its strength. 

He merely proposes that surprise in war 
be made impossible of achievement. To do 
this he would push aside the old, inefficient 
system of spies and set up corps of military 
reporters. They would have access to any 
place in the United States and Russia. 
Pearl Harbors would become impossible 
under his plan. 

Even the byproducts of this system are 
startling to consider. Russia would have no 
further use for its American Communist spy 
apparatus. Americans could quit looking at 
each other with suspicion and an atmosphere 
of full freedom might return in this coun- 
try. Badges, fingerprints, loyalty investi- 
gations would lose much of their point. 

All this we can have and lasting peace, 
too, if the Russians agree. Their decision 
may be slow incoming. It took them several 
years to agree with the President’s first big 
international proposal. Not until the begin- 
ning of this meeting in Geneva did Premier 
Bulganin commit Russia to joining the 
atomc-energy pool. But the Reds have now 
promised to join. 


So if the immediate answer by the startled 
Kremlinites is the nearly automatic “Nyet,” 
it may not be the final answer. We hope, 
however,,it is “Da,” a seldom-heard Russian 
word mef&ining “Yes.” 


Postal Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend Henry Haserot, of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, has organized a group of 
people known as the Postal Voters. 

The Postal Voters have an extremely 
worthwhile program which is explained 
by a recent brochure distributed by Mr. 
Haserot: 

[From the Postal Voters, a nonprofit, non- 
partisan plan for informing your Congress- 
men] 


I. Most people enjoy the stimulating sport 
of criticizing Federal activities. Sometimes 
they even threaten to do something. 
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TI. In the meantime, heavily endowed na. 
tional organizations, assisted by hard-work. 
ing professionals, are constantly and effec. 
tively urging their views upon our congres. 
sional representatives. Sometimes these 
views are detrimental to the best inter. 
ests of the Nation. Sometimes, they are 
downwright treacherous. 

III. When improper legislation is effect. 
ed—or needed legislation shelved—we Wail 
and moan, howl and gnash our teeth 
Usually we do little else. E 

Holding these conditions to be satisfac. 
tory but corrigible: Therefore be it resolveq 
that henceforth we shall make it our busi- 
ness to communicate frequently with our 
Congressmen and, moreover, we shall urge 
our thinking friends to do likewise-— 
of the postal vote. 

The postal vote is simply a preaddresseq 
and stamped postal card having a blank 
side for the sender’s message, name, and 
address. 

The Postal Voters agree to maintain a 
supply of these cards—for personal distriby. 
tion to all who indicate a desire for proper 
government. 

“Too many people don’t care what hap- 
pens, so long as it doesn’t happen to them.” 


-via use 


Carlos P. Garcia, No. 2 Man in the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter which I received 
from Mr. P. W. Reeves, an American in 
Manila who previously had served many 
years in the House Office Building as a 
congressional secretary. Because I am 
sure we are all interested in the Phil- 
ippines and have read _ considerable 
about their President, Ramon Magsay- 
say, I believe the following information 
about the No. 2 man, Carlos P. Garcia, 
will be of much interest: 

It is not my desire to minimize the popu- 
larity of President Ramon Magsaysay be- 
cause it is known by all that he is a very 
popular man. However, during the 1953 
campaign in the Philippines, Ramon Magsay- 
Say needed help. No man gave candidate 
Magsaysay more support than Carlos P. 
Garcia—and the purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to tell my American friends 4 
few facts about this man Garcia. 

The 52 Provinces composing the Philip- 
pines are divided into 3 groups, viz: The 
northern or Luzon group, the central oF 
Visayan group, and the southern or Min- 
Ganao group. The particular group to which 
I wish to direct my attention is the centr 
group—or the Visayas. 

Carlos P. Garcia was born November 4, 
1896, in the town of Talibon, Province of 
Bohol. The Province of Bohol is 1 of the 
13 Provinces which constitute the Visaya2 
group. The other 12 Provinces are Antique 
Cebu, Capiz, Iloilo, Leyte, Marinduque, Mas- 
bate, Negros Oriental, Negros Occidents, 
Romblon, Samar, and Palawan. 

Using a pet phrase of that great Ameri- 
can Alfred E. Smith of New York, let us look 
at the record. In the November 1953, elec 
tion the ticket of Magsaysay and Garcia re 
ceived in the Philippines a total vote of 
2,912,992 as compared to 1,313,991 received by 
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the ticket of Quirino and Yulo. Magsaysay 
and Garcia were candidates of the Nacional- 
ista ticket; Quirino and Yulo were candidates 
- the Liberal ticket. 

In the Visayas where Carlos P. Garcia was 
porn and where he campaigned vigorously 
for the ticket of the Nacionalista, the Mar- 
_avsay-Garcia ticket received a majority of 
394,339 votes. When you take into consid- 
eration that the Visayas consists of only 13 
provinces—and there are a total of 52 prov- 
inces throughout the Philippines—you must 
admit that a difference of 394,339 votes 
creatly helped in the election of Ramon Mag- 
saysay as President. 

Before members of the Philippine Senate 
were elected, at large (by all of the prov- 
the provinces of Agusan, Surigao, 


inces), 

ase Occidental, and Misamis Oriental, 
with his home province of Bohol, were in the 
came senatorial district which was repre~- 
sented by Senator Garcia. Senator Garcia 
carried the campaign into those five prov- 
inces in his efforts to elect Ramon Magsaysay 
as President. ‘The vote which the Nacional- 
sta ticket received in Senator Garcia’s old 


If 
senatorial district reflects the standing of 


cenator Garcia in the area. In the 1953 elec- 
tion the province of Agusan cast 20,273 votes 
for the Nacionalista ticket and 7,153 for the 
Liberal ticket. Province of Surigao cast 37,- 
638 votes for Nacionalista ticket and 18,653 
for Liberal ticket. Province of Misamis Occi- 
dental cast 23,600 votes for Nacionalista tick- 
et and 9,612 for Liberal ticket. Province of 
Misamis Oriental cast 34,297 votes for Na- 
cionalista ticket and 9,171 for Liberal ticket. 
Bohal voted 68,879 for Nacionalista and 
37,849 for Liberals. 

Thus in that original area of Agusan, 
Bohol, Misamis Occidental and Misamis Ori- 
ental, the Nacionalista ticket received in 
1953 a total of 147,049 votes, as compared 
to a total of 63,785 votes cast for the Liberal 
ticket—a clear majority of 83,264 for the 
Magsaysay-Garcia ticket in the 5 provinces of 
Garcia's former senatorial district, 4 of which 
are Mindanao Provinces. The record is there. 
Facts are facts. The high officials appointed 
to office by the Magsaysay government should 
be everlastingly grateful to Carlos P. Garcia 
for the unrelenting campaign which he made 
in what was supposed to be Quirino-Yulo 
strongholds. Carlos Garcia was elected Vice 
President by the people. Carlos Garcia is a 
very important part of the Magsaysay gov- 
ernment. No one can dispute the fact that 
Carlos Garcia is just as popular today 


throughout the entire Philippines—and 
holds the affection of the masses just as 
strongly—as in November 1953. 

The vote which the candidate for Vice 
President (Garcia) received over the candi- 
date for Vice President on the Liberal ticket 


(Yulo) was fabulous in some of the chartered 
cities of the Philippines. For example, in 
the city of Manila, Garcia received 162,856 as 
compared to the vote of 58,825 for Yulo. In 
the city of Davao, Garcia received 25,318 as 
compared to 5,745 for Yulo. In Cagayan de 
Oro, Garcia received 7,709 as compared to 
1,326 for Yulo. In the city of Cebu, Garcia 


received 30,200 as compared to 9,042 for Yulo.. 


In Ozamis City, Garcia received 6,419 as com- 
pared to 1.615 for Yulo. In Lipa City, Garcia 
Teceived 10,508 as compared to 1,575 for Yulo. 

Because of the knowledge throughout the 
Philippines of the terrific support given to 
Ramon Magsaysay in the 1953 election, I 
“ould not resist the urge to make known to 


the American readers the true stature of this 
man Garcia, When I was in America in 1953 
several friends wrote to me about the cam- 


Paign. They advised me that the greatest 
help to Magsaysay was being given by his 
Tunningmate, Carlos P. Garcia, Garcia's 
oe were eloquent and impressive. 
se crusade for clean government was 
a wnYe—particularly in the Visayan region 
pect ® Magsaysay and his advisers had ex- 

“¢ much greater strength to develop for 
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Quirino and Yulo. One very outstanding 
man in the Philippines advised me that if 
Magsaysay could break even in the Visayas, 
he would win. Magsaysay not only broke 
even and held his own in the 13 provinces 
which make up the Visayas and the old sena- 
torial district represented by Garcia, Mag- 
saysay’s ticket received a majority of almost 
477,603 votes because of the fight which was 
carried to the enemy stronghold by Garcia. 
Quirino had carried that same region by a 
huge majority in the 1949 election. It was 
expected that Quirino would run even better 
in the 1953 election in the Visayas. Also, 
Jose Yulo being a man from the Visayas on 
the ticket with Quirino in 1953 was expected 
to give Quirino even a larger vote in the 
Visayas in 1953 than he received in 1949. 

To enumerate the positions held and serv- 
ices rendered to his country by Vice Presi- 
dent Garcia would require an article of great 
length. He served 6 years as Congressman 
(3 terms), 9 years as Governor (3 terms) and 
12 years as Senator (2 terms). In 1945 he 
was sent to Washington in connection with 
Philippine rehabilitation and war damage 
Claims. In 1945 he was sent to San Francisco 
as a delegate to the World Conference; and 
he helped to draft the charter of the United 
Nations. He was a delegate to Dublin, Ire- 
land, in 1950 to attend the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference. In 1950 he was a 
delegate to the Baguio Conference (SEATO). 
In 1954 he was chairman of the Philippine 
delegation to Geneva Conference for Korean 
Unification. He served as president of the 
SEATO conference in Manila in 1954, and this 
resulted in the Manila Treaty and Pacific 
Charter. He went to Thailand in 1955 as 
chairman of the Philippine delegation at the 
Bangkok Conference. And with all these 
multitudinous duties for his people, he has 
served as Secretary for Foreign Affairs with 
credit and distinction. 

The vice president is well fortified at all 
times with documentary proof to back up 
any statement he might make. His facts and 
figures are never challenged. When he speaks 
he has the complete attention of his audience 
and he has often addressed audiences of 
25,000 and more. No other speaker through- 
out the Philippines can hold the attention 
of the Filipino people as does this former 
Congressman, former Governor, and former 
Senator from Bohol. 

Many caustic and poisoned darts are thrust 
in the direction of the vice president from 
the Senate Chamber and oftentimes scur- 
rilous attacks on this No. 2 man of the Philip- 
pines appear in the newspapers. Because of 
many years of sound-thinking and self-dis- 
cipline, a highly developed sense of restraint, 
& proper perspective, the vice president will 
not permit himself to be drawn into a con- 
troversy, and he will not indulge in any form 
of reply or retaliation. 

Notwithstanding the unwarranted attacks 
and unfair criticism which has been hurled 
at Garcia, he has stood four-square like a 
mighty oak. In the face of harassment and 
humiliation, the Vice President of the Phil- 
ippines has held his head high, and has stood 
his ground with his banner of truth and hon- 
est service unfurled above the unmitigated 
attacks of his political enemies. 

I have witnessed the popularity of certain 
Filipino politicians rise and fall. The friends 
who loyaliy supported Carlos P. Garcia in 
1953 are his steadfast friends today after 18 
months of the Magsaysay-Garcia adminis- 
tration. Moreover, by his cander, honesty, 
straight thinking, and straight talking the 
Vice President has won thousands of new 
friends to his banner. 

Carlos Garcia is God-fearing, and he wor- 
ships God. He loves his country, and I know 
the Filipino people love him. He is a man 
of great learning and high ideals. He has a 
warm heart and sympathetic personality. 
He has used his wisdom, experience, influ- 
ence, and energy to help his country gain its 
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place in the society of nations of the free 
world. He has many qualities, but the most 
outstanding, in my opinion, is his sublime 
humility. He has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and no power or combination of forces 
can swerve him from the position which he 
thinks is proper and best for his country’s 
welfare. 

Carlos Garcia’s philosophy has taught him 
that triumph always comes to the side of 
truth. He believes that one will reap that 
which he sows. He is frank and straight- 
forward in all of his decisions and dealings 
with his fellowman. He is a firm believer in 
the Golden Rule. He answers any question 
without the slightest equivocation. He does 
not resort to subterfuge, camouflage, or de- 
ception. There is no part of his makeup 
which even approaches demagoguery. 

Some men are not dismayed by defeat or 
disappointment. Some men do not surren- 
der their convictions when the will of a 
higher authority is laid down as the order of 
the day. Such a man is Carlos P. Garcia. 

Leaders seldom spring into great power 
with one broad jump. Leadership is that 
rare and elusive quality by which some men 
are destined to lead. If a leader is fortified 
with truth he can lead his people to limitless 
horizons of happiness, prosperity, culture, 
and morality. Carlos G. Garcia is endowed 
with this type of leadership. 

Political enemies differ with the Vice Presi- 
dent but never question his integrity and 
honesty of purpose. No man in the Philip- 
pines is more highly respected than the even- 
tempered, soft-spoken Vice President. Yes, 
indeed, the name Carlos P. Garcia adds lus- 
ter, dignity, and prestige to any activity or 
movement. There is something all-compel- 
ling about this man Garcia. His voice is 
such as Homer ascribed to Nestor—‘‘a stream 
of eloquence sweeter than honey.” 

Yes, I unhesitatingly go on record in stat- 
ing that Carlos P. Garcia is one of the truly 
great men of the Philippines. He is not a 
glory seeker. He stands for progressive ideas 
in government, economics, and in world af- 
fairs when they truly mean progress. He is 
aman of culture, a scholar, a gentleman, and 
a statesman of the highest order. His cour- 
age, foresight, strength of will, and unwaver- 
ing conviction on all matters and his sterling 
integrity stand out like the Rock of Gibraltar. 
Fortified with this armor, he can with abso- 
lute ease weather the storms of opposition. 

His thorough knowledge of world condi- 
tions, as well as his knowledge of what is best 
for the Filipino people, ideally equips the 
Vice President for the many services he is 
now rendering. My prediction is that he will 
continue to serve his people—yes, in a higher 
capacity. 





Something Else for Our Russian Visitors 


To See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that the visit of the Rus- 
sian farmers and farm experts has been 
confined so largely to the Midwest—eye- 
popping as their peregrinations out 
there are proving to be. 

Agricultural New York could also show 
them some things they never saw in Rus- 
sia; for example, a typical farm auction 
in a typical rural community of the 
Northeast called—whether the Rus- 
sians believe it or not—Freeville. 
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A. B. Genung described it in the July 
16 issue of the Times-Union of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include it in the REcorp: 
How Ir LOOKS IN FREEVILLE: DRAMA UNDER AN 

ELM—THE LAND OF PROMISE 


(By A. B. Genung) 


This week I went to one of the most in- 
eresting farm auctions I ever saw. And if 
rou missed the typical country auction, you 
1ave something to see. 

This was and is one of the noted farms 
in our part of the country, known as the 
Hart Fitts farm, near Freeville. It was 
settled in 1818 by an ancestor of Professor 
Van Hart, of Cornell, who is wideiy known 
about the State, the farm having been in the 
one family ever since. 

It is a noble homestead, 500 acres of excel- 
lent land, 400 tillable, lying up on a flat 
table-land overlooking the beautiful Dryden 
Valley. Three big houses on it, good barns, 
big fields, just about everything a farmer's 
heart could desire. 

For weeks men had talked about the 
auction and several ambitious younger 
farmers had sought finances for it in ad- 
vance. Cornell experts had appraised it 
beforehand for certain prospective buyers. 
Guessing what it would bring had become 
one of the favorite local games. The guesses 
ranged from $40,000 to $70,000 for the farm 
with its growing crops of potatoes, beans, 
and so forth. 

Auction day dawned bright and fair. 
Some 400 people streamed into the place and 
the sale began. 

At noon hour after lunch came the sale 
of the farm itself. The crowd gathered 
under a big elm tree in the dooryard, the 
auctioneer mounted his box and the bid- 
ding began at $20,000. 

Among those interested in the place were 
two brothers, Bob and Len Wright, both en- 
ergetic young men of this county, excellent 
dairymen who have prospered on farms of 
their own. I talked with Bob before the sale 
began. He was quietly but very earnestly in 
the market. 

You could see that that farm loomed for 
him and his brother like a dream of golden 
opportunity which might just happen to 
come true. 

The bidding rolled rapidly up to $40,000 
and there the Wrights came into it. But 
there were half a dozen other bidders, all 
hardworking, successful farmers, who also 
wanted the place. It wasn’t a millionaire 
crowd. It was the grassroots men who know 
what it means to shoulder a debt and pay it 
off out of farm earnings. Each had his own 
idea of what the farm could be made to yield 
and each had a ceiling above which he felt 
unable to go. 

After $43,000 the bidding went up $100 at 
a time, very slowly. Several times the canny 
auctioneer put his watch in the hands of a 
boy and told him when it had ticked off 2 
minutes to call out “sold!” But each time 
as the seconds ticked away in tense silence, 
somebody would raise the bid at the last in- 
stant. This happened half a dozen times. 

Finally it narrowed down to two bidders. 
Over an hour had been consumed in this 
drama, yet the crowd was now more than 
ever on edge, for now it could sense the cli- 
max coming. 

I heard a flat bid of $50,000. I could not 
see who made it. But you could feel in the 
tense expectancy of the crowd that this 
would probably be it! 

Again the auctioneer put his watch in the 
hands of the boy and gave ail concerned his 
final warning for the 20th or 30th time. 
Only this time it meant something. One 
minute. One and a half. Two minutes— 
sold! Bob Wright was the buyer. 

So, in that brief little scene there under 
the elm, the fine old Fits farm had passed 


to a new family after almost a century and 
a half. The Bob and Len Wright families 
this weekend are moving to new home and 
new land. For them it is indeed the land 
of promise. That’s America. 


Technical Assistance to Foreign Na- 
tions—Address by Hon. Hugh L. Keen- 
leyside, Director General of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Admiaistration, United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege recently to be the guest of a 
luncheon meeting of the National Press 
Club, which was addressed by the Honor- 
able Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director Gen- 
eral of the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration of the United Nations. 


I believe the address is one which 
should be read by Members of the Sen- 
ate, because on numerous occasions we 
have to pass upon appropriations and 
other matters relating to this vital or- 
ganization which has done such signifi- 
cant work throughout the world. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts of the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JUNE 13, 1955, By Hon. HucH 
L. KEENLEYSIDE, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION OF 
U.N. 

We are now just a few days away from 
the 10th anniversary of the founding of the 
United Nations. During the next few weeks 
there will be many reviews of the political 
achievements and failures of the world or- 
ganization. It seems to me that it is most 
appropriate that we should also consider the 
progress of the United Nations constructive 
activities in the economic and social field. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should begin 
by making it clear that in appearing before 
you I am doing so, first of all, as a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. But, in addition, because 
the United Nations programs of technical 
assistance are a cooperative activity, I think 
that I can also claim to speak for the other 
participating organizations. These are seven 
of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, namely, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, World 
Health Organization, International Labor 
Organization, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, International Civil Aviation Organi- 
gation, International Telecommunications 
Union. 

In addition to these active partners, the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund act as observers in the Technical As- 
sistance Board which is our coordinating 
unit. 

May I say just a word about the nature 
of the program? In spite of the publicity 
that has been given to technical assistance 
in recent years there are still people—in- 
cluding, I regret to say, even certain Mem- 


bers of the Congress of the Uniteq States 
and of other national legislatures—who refer 
to it as a giveaway program. It has been 
described as a_ starry-eyed, impractical 
scheme to give two shirts to every Asian or 
a bottle of milk to every African. 

Now I have no objection to people beino 
starry-eyed—what great idealist or humanj. 
tarian from Christ Himself down to Dr 
Schweitzer wasn't so described? Nor cer. 
tainly have I any objection to giving clothes 
and food to people who need them, whether 
they are Asians or Africans, or Americans 
or Canadians. ® 

But relief programs are not technical as. 
sistance. 

What we are trying to do is to help goy. 
ernments to strengthen their national econ. 
omies so that they can meet their own needs, 
We try to give them, on request the king 
of advice and guidance that will result in 
justified self-reliance. We don't supply 
goods; we supply knowledge. ‘ 

Nor do we in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies have resources of capi- 
tal for investment purposes. In this, of 
course, we differ from the point 4 program 
of the United States and the Colombo 
plan for aid in south(\and southeast Asia, 
both of which have strong capital backing 
In our case we can refer the governments 
we are helping to the International Bank, 
or to the Export-Import Bank, or to sources 
of private investment, and we can assist 
them to mobilize their domestic capital re- 
sources. But we ourselves have no money 
to grant or to lend. 

I have mentioned the point 4 program, 
now administered by the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and the Colombo plan. We 
are often asked about the relationship be- 
tween these bilateral and our multilateral 
activities. Don’t we overlap? Isn’t there 
conflict? Don't we get in each other’s way? 

In response perhaps the first thing to say 
is that there is no competition between the 
United Nations activities and the national 
programs, except insofar as each tries to do 
its job with the utmost efficiency. Every- 
one who is engaged in any of these pro- 
grams realizes that with over two-thirds of 
the people of the world suffering—for the 
most part unnecessarily—from ignorance, 
poverty, and disease, there is far more to 
be done than we can possibly achieve by 
our united efforts with our present resources. 

hus, instead of competition, there is 4 
well-established willingness to cooperate and 
to supplement each other’s activities. 

There is no organic connection between 
the United Nations programs and those of 
the various national governments. There 
is, however, a close and useful contact main- 
tained between them. This is true as be- 
tween the headquarters of the various pro- 
grams and it is even more true of the rep- 
resentatives who are working in the field. 
I could quote many examples of how Amer- 
ican, Colombo plan, and United Nations per- 
sonnel have worked cordially and helpfully 
together, and of how the various programs 
have complemented and strengthened each 
other. I could quote instances in which 
we have given advice and the United States 
and British agencies have followed up with 
money to enable the Government to trans: 
late the advice into action. 

I know of no fleld in which national and 
international organizations work more él- 
fectively and more cordially together. 

And at this point I would like to pay % 
very warm tribute to the cooperative attl- 
tude of the successive administrators of the 
United States program, the late Dr. Ben- 
nett (who was killed in the course of duty), 
Mr. Stanley Andrews, and the Honorable 
Harold Stassen. 

m 
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When the statesmen of the world met !0 
San Francisco in April 1945 they faced ® 
series of problems unprecedented 1D his- 
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ry, Humanity had survived two world 
ys put the scars of conflict were every- 
Si apparent. Within a single genera- 
tion war and its attendant ills had brought 
death to tens of millions of human beings. 
Devastation had visited many of the oldest, 
largest, and proudest cities of the world. 
mvention bad become the mother of deso- 
lation. 

In this new world of scientific miracles— 
tent for good or evil, so scarred by 
physical and moral dangers—the statesmen 
at San Francisco found themselves con- 
fronted not only by the traditional prob- 
lems of the traditional peace conference, not 
only by the vivid contrast between human- 
itv's technical progress and its moral leth- 
arey, and not only by the issues created by 
he universality of modern war. 

Another, new factor in human, and par- 
ticularly in international, relations was the 


so po 


rising tide of determined discontent among 
the underprivileged persons and nations that 
was threatening with disintegration many of 
the oldest and apparently most stable of 


political institutions. For the first time an 
almost universal rebellion against their con- 
ditions of life was sweeping over that great 
part of the human race that had always suf- 
fered and was still suffering from hunger, 
disease and the manifold forms 
of injustice. 

The men of San Francisco were forced to 
recognize that the world of the present gen- 
above all else, a world of shock- 


ignorance 


eration Was, 
ing paradox 
There were, on the one hand, those to 
whom good health was customary and for 
whom adequate facilities existed to provide 
in disease; who could expect a 

life span of 65 or 70 years; who had oppor- 
tunity for education and for attaining the 
magic power that goes with knowledge of 
the written word; who were economically 
well established and to whom hunger was 
seldom known; who enjoyed political liberty 
and reasonable hope of justice under law. 
There was, on the other hand, that much 
larger element of the human race whose 
members suffered chronically from disease 
and who could seldom expect to live beyond 
30 years or 35; who were illiterate and denied 
the other tools and values of education; to 
whom hunger, inadequate housing and other 
economic and social ills were the common- 
places of life, and who, in many cases, were 
deprived of national independence and often 
of individual liberty and consistent justice. 
Of over half the people in the world it could 
be said, to adapt the words of Thomas 
Hobbes, that their lives would almost in- 
evitably be “poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 
It is true that conditions of this kind were 
not hew. What was new was that now, for 
the first time, the majority of the people of 
the world had become convinced that the 
continuation of such condition was not in- 
evitable. They no longer believed that it was 
& rule of nature or a law of God that they 
should be born in misery and hasten to an 
early grave. They were no longer prepared 
the hope of felicity in heaven as a 
substitute for happiness on earth. With 
gfowing unanimity they were determined 
that something must be done. (That some 
things have been done becomes apparent 
when we remember that 600 million people— 
one-quarter of the population of the world— 
political independence in the 
10 year But, of course, political in- 
cependence, like patriotism, is not enough.) 
, The first and most urgent of the problems 
‘aced at San Francisco was that of design- 
,© Measures to insure, if possible, interna- 
“onal peace. It was for this reason that in 
| € creation of the United Nations Organiza- 
‘on Major emphasis was placed upon the 


a and responsibilities of the Security 
ouncil, 
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Ee was at the same time recognized, how- 
er, ty ty 
“Hat peace could never be secure so long 
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as grotesque inequality and injustice con- 
tinued among men and between nations. 

It was therefore decided that in addition 
to the contrivance of machinery created spe- 
cifically for the prevention of war the United 
Nations should be provided with instruments 
and policies designed to improve the social 
and material conditions of life wherever 
misery unnecessarily prevailed. The most 
important of these instruments was the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; the most signifi- 
cant statement of policy was that embodied 
in the undertaking in articles 55 and 56 of 
the charter by which all members pledged 
themselves to work for economic and social 
progress in all countries. 

One of the first steps to be taken in the 
execution of this promise was the beginning 
of a small program of technical assistance. 


m1 


Technical assistance is not, of course, new. 
It is as old as the history of peaceful inter- 
course between organized communities. 

* - « * > 


Iv 


In 1946 for the first time the budget esti- 
mates of the United Nations included an 
item permitting the Secretariat to provide 
technical, scientific or administrative assist- 
ance to any member goverment that should 
ask for aid of this kind. 

Four years later, stimulated by the initia- 
tive of President Truman and by the early 
successes of the point 4 program, the United 
Nations respondent to American leadership 
and organized what was called its expanded 
program of technical assistance. 

In this expanded program the specialized 
agencies as well as the United Nations have 
from the first been participants. The par- 
ticular value of this cooperative approach has 
been repeatedly emphasized by both recipient 
and contributing governments, and it has 
been clearly and vigorously asserted in their 
annual meetings by the Secretary-General 
and the heads of the other participating 
agencies. Any fragmentation of the pro- 
gram would inevitably destroy a large part 
of its practical effect, and would certainly 
dissipate much of the enthusiasm of the gov- 
ernments that are its strongest supporters. 

Funds for the new program have been ob- 
tained from voluntary contributions made 
at annual pledging conferences by all gov- 
ernments willing to cooperate. 

At first it was hoped and indeed intended 
that the expanded program would start with 
a budget of $25 or $30 million and grow rap- 
idly to something of the order of $100 million 
a@ year. It was quite clear to its founders 
that obvious and immediate needs would 
justify an expenditure on that level. 

What actually happened was that in the 
first year contributions amounted only to 
some $20 million, and that even this was not 
entirely spent. 

Without going into too great detail per- 
haps it will suffice to note four reasons for 
this slow start. 

In the first place it was necessary for the 
participating agencies to get themselves or- 
ganized to do the job efficiently. New ma- 


“ chinery had to be designed, competent per- 


sonnel recruited, and effective techniques 
improvised. 

Secondly, the problem of obtaining suitable 
experts in sufficient numbers proved to be 
much more difficult than had originally been 
anticipated. This is still, of course, one of 
our major problems because in selecting ex- 
perts it is necessary to find men and women 
who are not only technically competent, but 
who have qualities of character and person- 
ality that make them suitable for the very 
responsible duties and very sensitive relation- 
ships they must face. 

The third difficulty was that which arose 
from the inability of some governments to 
convince themselves that there were no po- 
litical or economic strings attached to this 
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offer of help from the United Nations. Some 
people in some governments at first believed 
that the technical-assistance program was 
just a new form of disguised colonialism or 
of dollar diplomacy. 

And a final reason for the slow start was 
the fact that many governments—and 
particularly those most in need of help— 
either did not know what to ask for, or did 
not know how to formulate and present their 
requests. Thus it sometimes took us months 
of hard negotiation and discussion to reach 
agreement as to the real needs of a govern- 
ment, and then to work out with it an ac- 
curate and convincing justification for its 
request. One of the most characteristic 
difficulties of inexperienced governments is 
their failure to recognize their own most 
pressing needs. 

As a result of these complications the pro- 
gram began slowly and it was not until 1953 
that its early problems could be said to have 
been largely overcome. 

Since that year our basic difficulties have 
been almost entirely financial. In the last 
3 years there has been a very significant in- 
crease in the number of contributors. In 
1955 we expect that something like 80 gov- 
ernments will share the financial burden. 
These include, of course, many govern- 
ments that are not members of the United 
Nations, such as Switzerland, Japan, Italy, . 
and Ireland. They include also the Holy See 
which for the last 3 years has used this 
method to emphasize approval and interest. 
But in spite of the increased number of 
participants the total amount of money con- 
tributed annually has grown only to some- 
thing like $27 or $28 million a year—an in- 
crease of less than 50 percent. 

During this same period, however, there 
has been an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of requests for help. Early suspicions of 
the program have disappeared. During the 
last 5 years over 100 countries and territories 
have asked for and have received aid. Over 
the last year and a half we in the Technical 
Assistance Administration estimate that we 
have discouraged or actually refused at least 
three sound and sensible requests for every 
one that we have been able to meet. 


In this whole period the United States has 
made the largest single contribution, at first 
about 60 percent. That percentage has 
gradually declined so that today the con- 
tribution of the United States is approxi- 
mately half of the total. 

I should perhaps add that although the 
United States makes the largest contribution 
it does not now provide as much propor- 
tionately as Denmark, Norway, Canada, and 
certain other countries. 

Based on the original estimate of world 
needs and on the extensive plans that were 
made to meet them, the technical assistance 
program has accomplished little. In fact, it 
might almost be described as a token activ- 
ity or a pilot project for a program. If it is 
continued at its present level, it cannot be 
expected to bring about the kind of changes 
that are so obviously needed and so urgently 
requested by the governments of the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. 

In addition to the serious limitations re- 
sulting from the meager amount of money 
available there is the added handicap that 
arises from the fact that under the present 
system of pledging and payment we who are 
trying to administer the program have no 
accurate idea, at the beginning of a year, of 
how much money we are going to have dur- 
ing the succeeding 12 months. Governments 
are asked to make their pledges in November 
for the following year but we have to start 
the planning for that year at least 6 months 
earlier. Moreover, many governments do not 
make their pledges at the time of the No- 
vember conference and others make them in 
a conditional form. Because we handle our 
funds in accordance with strict accounting 
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procedures, we cannot make firm commit- 
ments until the money is in hand, and very 
often governments leave large sums unpaid 
even into the last quarter of the year. Asa 
result of these timing difficulties, we have 
found it necessary to reprogram our activi- 
ties as many as 3 or 4 times in the course of 
@ year. 

Fortunately some governments have un- 
dertaken to make commitments—subject, of 
course to legislative approval—for 2 or 3 years 
in advance. In the past we have not been 
sure of the amount of the United States 
contribution until Congress has passed the 
appropriation in June or July of the year 
concerned. President Eisenhower has now 
proposed, however, that an appropriation be 
passed by the present Congress to cover not 
only the last half of 1955, but the whole of 
1956. If this action is taken our position 
will be greatly eased. 

. = . 7 o 

Another complicating factor in our finan- 
cial picture is the arrangement by which 
governments can make their contributions 
in their own currencies—and many of these 
currencies are not convertible. Thus we 
have to do a great deal of adjusting and 
accommodating of our program to the par- 
ticular kinds of money that may be available. 

You will, I think, be interested in a word 
about the cost of administration of the pro- 
gram. Governments very naturally and 
properly scrutinize our overhead costs with 
the greatest care. Having myself been 
trained under the rigorous procedures of the 
Canadian Treasury Board, I think that I can 
claim some solid basis for judgment in such 
matters. In my opinion the annual exami- 
nation of our administrative expenses in the 
United Nations is notably severe. Any slack- 
ness or waste would be quickly exposed. In 
1954 the central administrative costs of the 
technical-assistance administration amount- 
ed to only 5.9 percent of the total program 
expenditure. I doubt that any other similar 
organization can show a lower ratio. 


Before leaving this aspect of the subject 
may I emphasize most strongly that the Sec- 
retary-General and all my colleagues on the 
Secretariat of the United Nations are very 
conscious of the fact that we are using money 
that comes through governments but origi- 
nates in the taxes paid by the people of this 
and other countries. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of great concern to us that our admin- 
istration should be marked by the most 
meticulous efficiency, 


VI 


It is, I think, important to note that this 
is not a one-way program; that it is not 
simply a case of a few highly developed coun- 
tries like the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Canada sending out technicians 
to assist the less advanced governments. 
While it is true that the United Nations has 
aided over 100 countries and territories it is 
also true that help has been given by between 
70 and 80 countries. Countries like India, 
Egypt, and Israel, for example, have sent out 
experts and have received students as well as 
having obtained aid themselves. 

This brings me to a consideration of one of 
the great advantages of the United Nations 
program as compared, for example, with the 
national programs of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth and other countries. 
This is the fact that we in the United Nations 
can draw upon the resources of the whole 
world whereas expenditure under the na- 
tional programs is normally confined to na- 
tional personnel and facilities. 

It is also significant to note that many 
countries find it much easier to accept aid 
from an international organization of which 
they are themselves a part, than it is to take 
help from a single government. This is par- 
ticularly true of countries that require help 
in such sensitive areas as public administra- 
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tion or national financial policy. In this 
connection it is perhaps worth noting that 
we in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration have at the present time 
top ranking economic and financial advisers 
occupying the most significant advisory posts 
in 18 different capitals. At the same time we 
have senior administrative personnel assist- 
ing governments at the very highest level in 
seven countries. 

This willingness to accept United Nations 
aid in the most significant and sensitive ac- 
tivities of government is perhaps the most 
hopeful aspect of our work. 

vir 


It is not, I think, necessary, in speaking to 
informed Americans, to engage in any pro- 
longed justification of technical assistance. 
It is an international activity that has been 
examined with the greatest care and with the 
most critical interest by governments, or- 
ganizaions, and competent individuals all 
over the world. In the United States it has 
been strongly supported by both Republican 
and Democratic administrations and by 
every board or commission (the names of Bell 
and Rockefeller and Grey come readily to 
mind) of which I have any knowledge. 

In Canada it has had the unanimous sup- 
port of both the House of Commons and the 
Senate. 

+ 7 
VIII 

But in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it must be said that technical assistance, and 
all that is encompassed in that term, is 
fundamentally a moral issue. The program 
was started and is being carried on not only 
because it strengthens the cause of peace, 
and not only because it holds out the promise 
of immense commercial profits. Its real mo- 
tivation is found in the fact that it is the 
right thing to do. You in the United States 
and we in Canada have been born and have 
grown up in an atmosphere or freedom and 
democracy; we have been nurtured in the 
principles of Christianity. It is simply not 
possible for human beings with such a tra- 
dition, in America or in other fortunate 
lands, to rest in comfort and indifference 
when we know that by a concerted and de- 
termined effort we can put an end, within 
a relatively short time, to a measurable part 
of the unnecessary ignorance, disease, and 
hunger that affects so many human beings— 
men, women, and little children with needs 
and fears and hopes like our own—in other 
parts of the world we share. 

Whatever our individual religious convic- 
tions I believe that all Americans and Ca- 
nadians can agree with the good people of 
the Society of Friends when they say: 

“Let us join together to grow more food, 
to heal and prevent disease, to conserve and 
develop the resources of the good earth to 
the glory of God and the comforting of man’s 
distress. These are the tasks to which, in 
humility for our share in the world’s shame, 
and in faith in the power of love, we call our 
own society and all men and nations every- 
where.” 

Two thousand years ago Christ, speaking 
of those of his day who really practiced their 
religion, said: 


“I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
I was a stranger and ye took me in, 


“Naked and ye clothed me, 
I was sick and ye visited me, 
I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 


Today in modern America, and elsewhere 
throughout the world, it is only to the extent 
that we translate the spirit behind these 
words into the realities of current practice 
within and between nations, that humanity 
can move toward that distant but impera- 
tive goal of peace and decency and justice 
and hope fulfilled for all men everywhere 
on earth. 
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Tribute to Herbert Hoover by Raymond 
Moley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the article en. 
titled “See Thou Character,” written by 
Raymond Moley, and published in the 
July 18, 1955, issue of Newsweek. The 
article is a tribute to an outstanding 
American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

See THOU CHARACTER 
(By Raymond Moley) 

You might well pause in your work or play, 
ladies and gentlemen, and consider for a few 
moments what it takes to make a great Amer. 
ican. It would fit the mood of such a mo- 
ment of reflection to contemplate, as a vivid 
example, Herbert Hoover as he completes his 
latest public service. 

There have been 41 years of such service 
since in 1914 the first rumblings of a gen. 
eration of war and strife called him, at the 
age of 40, from a distinguished professional 
and business career to a broader service of 
mankind. 

Two of his successors as President have re- 
garded him as the man of all men in public 
life to survey the vast burden of Government 
which, unless it is lightened, may well engulf 
us all. 

Consider the Hoover equipment for this 
task. He came from the grassroots of Am 
ica and knew as a child and youth the ideals 
and habits of its people. As a young man in 
foreign flelds he acquired the capacity not 
only to deal with large affairs but to see 
from abroad the ultimate place which his 
own Nation must take in a restless world 
As an engineer and manager he learned the 
secrets of an industrial civilization. In Eu- 
rope he saw the dire tragedy of Western na- 
tions intent upon their own destruction 

Hoover, the Quaker and humanitarian, 
comprehended long before politicians prat- 
tled about welfare, the need that organized 
government provide a minimum of subsist- 
ence while cherishing the initiative indis 
pensable to a full life. Then there followe 
12 years in the Cabinet and the Presidency. 
Where else in this generation or in our hils- 
tory has there been such personal equipment 
for a broad look at the way we are governed? 

The statistical descriptions of the labors of 
the Commission are impressive, indeed, but 
they convey none of the essential feeling if 
the labors imposed upon the Chairman. The 
field of Government operations was divided 
into 19 sections, each with a task force to 
do the spadework and to make preliminary 
recommendations. Some of those task forces 
in turn subdivided their work with commit 
tees for each part. Hundreds and hundreds 
of meetings were held all over the United 
States. The personnel of the task force in- 
cluded scores of men who, with the com- 
pelling example of Hoover before them gave 
weeks and months to public service 

Let us see what this job meant in terms 
of the labors of the chairman Hoover 
toiled from 10 to 15 hours a day, m' sy 
in weeks 7 days long. He divided his week 
between New York and Washington, ust 7 
using the weekend for the Nations Capita 
when, as he said, he could “get the most 
work out of his congressiona! members. 
The task-force reports were often intoitt 
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ably long and badly written. Some were 
excessively ary. But Hoover read them all, 
and with his own hand and pencil rewrote 
most of them as commission reports. On 
one report alone, which in its raw state 
ran to 1,783 printed pages, Hoover labored 
every day for @ month to make it shorter 
and more intelligible. 

The staff of the Commission itself and its 
yarious task forces was large and needed 
at all times the supervisory attention of the 
chairman. There were also the innumer- 
able appointments which he had with peo- 
ple in the departments surveyed, as well as 
with individual members of the task forces, 
Then there was the Commission itself to 
euide and moderate. This required many 
meetings, sometimes for days at a time. 
With the patience of Job, the chairman dealt 
with the quibbling of some of the mem- 
bers and when he could not persuade, he 
encouraged minority reports. Finally, he 
had to endure the political sniping from 
the agencies which it was necessary to criti- 
cize and from political opportunists in Con- 
gress who still hope to win votes by abusing 
Hoover. 

Only a man with character chiseled out 
of granite and blessed with an extraordinary 
physical equipment could survive such a 


service. Altogether, Herbert Hoover has cre- 
ated a reputation and has established a 
record that will become a great American 
story long after the storms of controversy 


that have swept across his career have lost 


meaning and content. 





Need for an Adequate Highway Program— 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for an adequate high- 
way program in the United States is rec- 
ognized by everyone. The highway 
problem is particularly acute in areas 
of concentrated population and in cor- 
ridor States such as New Jersey. While 
New Jersey ranks eighth in population 
and eighth in motor vehicle registration, 
it ranks first in density of traffic. In 
fact, the density of traffic is 74% times 
the national average. This places a tre- 
mendous burden on the State to provide 
adequate highway facilities. 

Therefore, it seems appropriate to me 
that because of the vast magnitude of 
traffic coming from outside the State— 


200 million motor vehicles cross the. 


State borders annually—a substantial 
contribution to the State’s highway needs 
— come from the Federal Govern- 
nent, 
lm line with this thought, I sent a 
statement to some of the leading people 
in my district on «he highway question. 
Unde r unanimous consent, I include my 
statement and some of the answers I re- 
ceived for the information of my col- 
leas ues In considering the highway bill 
W hic h has just been reported. 
___ he statement and letters follow: 
er MENT OF CONGRESSMAN HarRISON A, 
NILLIAMS, Jk., DEMOCRAT, NEW JERSEY 
coe New Jersey ranks 45th in size in 
~ “aUOn, eighth in population and eighth 
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in motor vehicle registration, it ranks first 
in density of traffic. The New Jersey prob- 
lem is multiplied in Union County, which is 
a corridor in a corridor State. The density 
of traffic in Union County is over 742 times 
the national average. 

The facilities for handling this traffic, par- 
ticularly on U. S. 1 and U. S. 22, are inade- 
quate today—constituting not only a source 
of constant frustration and delay, but even 
more important, an extreme safety hazard. 
This problem will get worse rather than bet- 
ter, since it is clear that the number of.auto- 
mobiles on the highways will vastly expand 
in the future. The tremenodus output of the 
automobile industry this year, breaking all 
previous records, is but one indication of 
the scope and magnitude which this problem 
will assume in the near future. 

For some time a subcommittee of the gov- 


ernors’ conference has been studying this - 


problem. In addition, a presidential com- 
mission headed by General Clay has also 
looked into ways and means of meeting this 
problem. Their reports have now been pub- 
lished. The Clay report outlines a 10-year 
program of Federal assistance to the States 
in modernizing and expanding our highway 
facilities. The recommendations of this re- 
port, as contained in legislation sponsored 
by the administration, emphasize the need 
of an interlocking system of national high- 
ways to carry the burden of city-to-city traf- 
fic, which is the major problem we face today 
and will face in the future, in terms of traffic 
density. 

The plan proposed by the administration 
has one serious drawback, which is its fi- 
nancing provision. Financing of the pro- 
gram would be handled by a Federal high- 
way corporation which would be established 
to sell bonds. This feature has two draw- 
backs: first, it hides the indebtedness of 
the National Government from the budget; 
and, second, it would involve a good deal of 
interest payment over the long pull. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the Presi- 
dent’s program—which I hope will be im- 
proved upon with regard to its financing 
provisions—offers the best hope for solving 
the highway problem, particularly in areas 
of concentrated density such as Union 
County. In all probability, under this plan 
very substantial assistance would be avail- 
able to improve upon or build alternate su- 
perhighways for routes U. S. 1 and 22. 

Under the Clay program, New Jersey’s 
share of Federal funds each year for a 10- 
year period would be $141,900,000, with the 
State contributing $11,200,000, making a to- 
tal expenditure per year for the State of 
New Jersey of $153,100,000, exclusive of other 
funds not contained in the Federal aid sys- 
tem. Of this total, 60 percent would be 
required for the modernization of three 
Federal interstate routes, including U. S. 1 
and 22. 

In addition, there is a proposal being ad- 
vanced by Senator Gore and others in the 
Senate for a 5-year plan which has serious 
drawbacks in terms of the needs of New 
Jersey. First of all, it falls far short of the 
goal of providing adequate highways; and, 
secondly, it does not emphasize to nearly the 
same extent as the President’s program the 
development of adequate and safe interstate 
highways. Under the Gore plan, New Jersey 
would receive $54 million of Federal funds 
each year for 5 years, as against $141,900,000 
each year for 10 years under the President's 
recommendations. New Jersey’s contribu- 
tion under the Clay plan would be $11,200,000 
per year, and $8,100,000 a year under the 
Gore proposal. I am informed by the State 
Highway Commissioner that New Jersey 
would be unable to meet the requirements of 
the Gore plan and at the same time provide 
for reconstruction, maintenance and reloca- 
tion of routes not under the Federal aid 
system but still vital to the needs of the 
State. 

Therefore, it seems clear to me that given 
the tremendous needs for highway develop- 
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ment now and in the future, we in New Jersey 
particularly would be better served should 
& plan close to the President’s proposal be 
adopted. I have already publicly mentioned 
my support of this preposal, with the reser- 
vation that I would like to see the financing 
provision improved. 

It seems apparent to me that New Jersey 
should justifiably receive substantial Federal 
aid in maintaining a highway system which 
carries such a large proportion of traffic from 
other States. Taxpayers from other States 
who use the New Jersey highways to such a 
great degree should contribute to the main- 
tenance of these highways through the means 
of Federal assistance. 


Moore CHEVROLET Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., May 27, 1955. 
Hon. HaRRIson A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: Recently you expressed 
your desire to hear my viewpoint regarding 
the present national problem of highway 
construction. 

In reading over your statement as to the 
solution of this problem, I cannot but help 
agree with you wholeheartedly. 

Union County, small as it is, has a serious 
problem with its own internal traffic due to 
its large population and industrial concen- 
tration; but when the flow of traffic from 
U.S. Highways No. 1 and No. 22 is added, the 
problem becomes unduly severe. 

It must be remembered these two high- 
ways are two of the main arteries into New 
York City, yet Union County suffers the 
weight of this out-of-State traffic. In addi- 
tion, Elizabeth has already been penalized by 
the New Jersey Turnpike, which bisects its 
eastern region. This area is already showing 
signs of rapid deterioration due to this 
bisection. 

I certainly hope you will use your utmost 
powers to further the highway construction 
program and with particular emphasis on 
Union County receiving its share of this 
financial assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN J. Moore, 
President. 





ELIZABETH MorokRs, INCc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., May 27, 1955. 
The Honorable Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

Dear Sir: Having carefully read your state- 
ment on the highway question, we desire to 
go on record as being in full accord with 
your position. Definite steps must be taken 
soon to relieve present highway conditions, 
and Federal assistance seems to be the 
solution. 

I am glad to see your interest in the pro- 
gram which, in my opinion, is of vital im- 
portance and should not be delayed any 
longer. There is, in my cvinion, sufficient 
tax money derived from automobiles and 
gasoline, etc., to take care of this problem 
adequately. 

I shall be glad to render any assistance if 
called upon to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELIZABETH MorTors, INC., 
B. W. SCHONINGER. 





SUMMIT AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Summit, N. J., June 10, 1955, 

The Honorable HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: I have given 
your letter dated May 23, with which you en- 
closed a statement regarding the problem of 
highway traffic, considerable thought. 

Chambers of commerce have, as a rule, 
opposed any increase in Government con- 
trol over projects normally operated by the 
individual States. 

I realize that New Jersey’s problem is 
somewhat different since it is a corridor 
State and has, accordingly, a greater density 
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of traffic. Because of these unusual condi- 
tions, perhaps we should accept some help 
from the Federal Government and, should 
this be done, the administration's plan seems 
the more practical, rather than that pro- 
posed by Senator GORE. 

Thank you for giving me an opportunity 
to express my views on such a controversial 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Won. RAE CRANE, 
Executive Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD LopcE, No. 885, 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE 
OrpER OF ELKS, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
The Honorable HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with great inter- 
est to me that you are supporting the Presi- 
dent’s highway bill with reservations as to 
the financing. 

With the growing demand for new high- 
ways and reconditioning of the older ones 
it is very necessary to get quick action for 
the bill passage. 

Your suggestion as to financing is in com- 
plete accord with my opinion. 

Here’s to success in this problem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs A. REILLY, P. E. R. 


Need for an Adequate Highway Program— 
No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the highway legislation which 
is presently pending before the Congress 
has attracted widespread comment in 
the newspapers and elsewhere. 

The need for an adequate highway 
program in New Jersey—not only now 
but in the future—is approaching stag- 
gering proportions. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Congress the views of two leading 
New Jersey newspapers on the highway 
problem, as expressed in their editorial 
columns in May. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Newark Star-Ledger of May 29, 
1955] 
THE Most ror Our MONEY 


The Democratic United States Senate has 
shelved the administration’s highway pro- 
gram for one of its own, but the day may 
yet be saved by the House of Representatives. 
We hope so, for the administration plan is 
much, much better for New Jersey than the 
Democratic substitute. 

A last-ditch fight will be needed in the 
House to win support for the administration 
program, developed by Gen. Lucius Clay. 
We trust that every one of New Jersey’s con- 
gressional bloc, Democrat and Republican 
alike, will be lined up on the side that offers 
our State the most for its money. 

The Democrats should not find the Eisen- 
hower side too uncomfortable. Governor 
Meyner, a Democrat, has already endorsed 
the administration plan, because he recog- 
nizes how much better it is for the State 
than the Democratic program. 

Here are the facts: 5 

Administration plan: New Jersey would 
get $141,900,000 per year for 10 years. We 
will contribute $11,200,000 a year in addi- 
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tion, making a grand total of $153,100,000 a 
year for 10 years. 

Democratic plan: New Jersey would get 
only $54 million a year, and for only 5 years. 
Our share would be $8,100,000 a year. 

The Clay plan is obviously a much better 
deal for New Jersey. We would pay 3 
times as much, but get more than 5 times 
as much in Federal aid. 

These figures are stratospheric, of course, 
and it’s a little hard to visualize just what 
all this means to us. You may get a bet- 
ter perspective on the terrible need for road 
construction and modernization in New 
Jersey when you realize that we are the first 
in traffic density in the entire Nation. It’s 
no honor. It’s a nuisance. 

Our State is the carpet between that big 
city across the river and the rest of the 
United States of America. 

Our traffic problem, as a result, is in reality 
the Nation’s traffic problem. It is unfair and 
unrealistic to think that we should, or could, 
solve the Nation’s problem by ourselves. 

The Clay plan recognizes this reality. It 
offers New Jersey a substantial share of the 
Federal road-building program. It offers us 
enough money to make a significant and 
worthwhile contribution to solving our im- 
mense traffic headache. 

The Democratic plan will not solve the 
problem. It will only ameliorate it. And 
that is not enough. Niggardliness in road- 
building usualiy ends up costing more 
money in the long run. 

The future well-being of northern New 
Jersey rests largely on the success we have 
in eliminating the traffic problem. The New 
Jersey contingent in Congress should take 
the lead in persuading the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pass the administration's 
highway bill, and then in persuading the 
Senate to change its mind. 

[From the Newark Evening News] 
NEw JERSEY LeFr OvuT 

In a new and strange preoccupation with 
economy and the public debt, Senate Demo- 
crats, aided by a dozen Republicans, have 
defeated President Eisenhower's road-build- 
ing program. 

As a substitute the Senate offers the Gore 
bill. It doesn’t come close to meeting na- 
tional-defense needs for an interstate high- 
way system and, comparatively, makes New 
Jersey a Federal orphan. 

The Gore bill reduces the President’s 10- 
year plan to 5, and Federal-State expendi- 
tures from $39,100,000,000 to $17,941,000,000. 
Reduction doesn’t stop there. 

Nearly $114 billien had been earmarked for 
New Jersey under the administration bill at 
a matching cost to the State of approxi- 
mately $112 million. By the terms of the 
Gore bill this grant becomes $260 million. 
And to qualify for this cut-rate aid, our 
State would have to contribute up to an esti- 
mated $100 million. 

Under the President's proposal, New Jersey 
and other road-conscious States were to 
have been reimbursed for the millions spent 
on toll facilities such as Garden State Park- 
way and the State turnpike. There is every 
justification for such credits because park- 
way and turnpike form part of the inter- 
locking system of transcontinental high- 
ways which the Eisenhower program is de- 
signed to create. 

Governor Meyner 3 weeks ago refused to 
accept Democratic policy as promulgated by 
the Senate, and came out strongly for the 
President’s plan. He appealed to the State’s 
congressional delegation to do likewise, and 
has been joined publicly by a fellow Demo- 
crat, Representative WILLIaAMs of the Sixth 
(Union County) District. Republican Sen- 
ators Case and SMITH both supported the 
shelved administration bill. 

It may be said that New Jersey’s stand is 
inspired by State interest. Frankly, it is; 
but in this case State interest coincides with 
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the national interest that would have been 
served by the broader administration project 

This is more than can be said of the pojj. 
tics and sectional interest, such as the Plea 
for farm-to-market roads, that went into the 
Senate’s support of the Gore bill, with its 
emphasis on intrastate rather than inter. 
state facilities. Moreover, as a corridor 
State, New Jersey bears a far greater burden 
of national traffic than the much-advertiseq 
bridge States of the West. 

This State is not, of course, the only yio. 
tim of the Gore bill. It discriminates as wel 
against Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and other progressive States 
which have invested heavily in toll facilities 
to form a national road network. This fact 
doubtless will not escape representatives of 
the affected States when the Senate’s poor 
substitute for a good road bill reaches the 
House. 


Need for an Adequate Highway 
Program—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the highway problem is a mat- 
ter of vital and continuing concern in 
the State of New Jersey. In the light of 
the highway bill which has now been ap- 
proved by the Public Works Committee of 
the House, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues two editorials 
from New Jersey newspapers which sum- 
marize much of the opinion on this sub- 
ject which has been publicly expressed 
regularly during the past several weeks. 
It is particularly gratifying to note 
the job the Public Works Committee has 
done in working out an adequate high- 
way program to meet the Nation’s needs 
and at the same time provide a method 
of financing for consideration by the 
Congress which would not impose a stag- 
gering interest payment on the tax- 
payers of this country, as the plan pro- 
posed by the administration would do. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Newark Star-Ledger of 
July 13, 1955] 
SPECIAL INTERESTS 

There is hope on the horizon again that 
we in New Jersey will get the Federal help 
we need to straighten out our highway prob- 
lems. 

The Senate scuttled President Eisen- 
hower’s road program, which would have 
given us enough money—$153 million a year 
for 10 years—to really do the job right. 
There were political considerations in kill- 
ing the bill, of course, but there also were 
objections in principle to the way it was 
be financed. The idea was to float bonds, 
thus keeping highway expenditures out 0} 
the budget. This was attacked as illegal. 
There was also the reasonable objection that 
too much money would have gone for ID- 
terest on bonds instead of for building bet 
ter roads. 

The House is now considering a new financ- 
ing plan, and it promises to revive the 
Eisenhower plan which New Jersey needs 50 
much. The money would be raised by 4'- 
rect tax increases. The gasoline tax would 
go up a penny and there would be special 
levies on diesel fuel, trucks, and truck tires 
and tubes, 
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The special interests involved have already 
istered their protests. They are gen- 
y worried that these boosts may drive 
‘arms out of business. 

is something to be said, however, for 
hose who are most directly benefited 
projects involved, Clearly, the peo- 
ple who use gasoline and tires and tubes and 
trucks gain more from better roads than the 
people who do not drive at all. 

A compromise here might turn out to be 
the most effective solution. The public at 
large should also share the cost of road im- 
provements, since the economy as a whole is 
so dependent on good transportation. In- 
stead of raising all of the funds by direct 
road taxes, it might be more reasonable to 
raise half that way and take the rest out of 
the general tax fund. 
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[From the Newark Evening News of 
July 12, 1955] 


REALISM ON ROADS 


Former Governor Driscoll was at least being 
consistent when he reproved Republican 
State Chairman Bodine for praising Governor 
Meyner and New Jersey's Democratic delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives for 
supporting President Eisenhower’s highway 
program. 

Mr. Driscoll has long advocated the re- 
peal of the Federal gasoline tax and the 
return of the whole roadbuilding job to the 
States. He argues that not only could they 
do it cheaper, but that many States, includ- 
ing New Jersey, pay more in gasoline taxes 
than they get back in Federal grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Driscoll is not alone. Senator Byrp, 
of Virginia, is among many others who share 
his views. Theirs is a logical argument, but 
it has no chance of acceptance. Some States 


get back more than they contribute, and 
there are enough of these to prevent the 
abandonment of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Governor Meyner agrees with Mr, 
Driscoll in theory, but looks at the facts 


realistically. 

“Sure,” he says, “I’d like to see the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax abolished and. returned to 
the States. But when there’s no chance of 
this happening, let’s Jump in and get all we 


y 
can 


Mr. Meyner favors the Eisenhower plan 


because, despite a proposed 1-cent increase 
in the Federal gasoline tax, New Jersey 
would, for once, get back more than it paid. 
In contrast, the Democratic alternative, em- 


bodied in the Gore bill, would greatly reduce 
the amount New Jersey would receive, while 


requiring it to put up far more in matching 
funds than it could afford. 

Mr. Meyner is working for a compromise 
that would come closer to the Eisenhower 
program than either the Gore bill or a new 
plan just presented by the House Public 
Works Committee. 

With a highway problem of staggering 
Proportions, New Jersey cannot afford di- 
vided counsel or the pursuit of impracticable 
principle, either here or at Washington. Its 
representatives should agree on the most ad- 
vantageous program that can win congres-. 
Slonal approval and then back it with every 
bipartisan resource. 





Need for an Adequate Highway Pro- 
gram—No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


c Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
»Peaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I include a number of communi- 
cations I have received from constitu- 
ents with regard to the so-called Fallon 
highway bill. Although they mention 
H. R. 7072, it is clear from the tenor of 
these comments that they support the 
revised version of the measure, which is 
now numbered H. R. 7474, 


The letters follow: 
ELIzABETH, N. J., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am indeed in- 
terested in bill H. R. 7072 which covers the 
method of financing a huge Federal high- 
way construction program requiring the ex- 
penditure of approximately $3 billion a year 
for some years to come. As you un- 
doubtedly know the purpose of the bill is 
to allocate on a fair basis among the users 
of the new highways, and consequently the 
bill provides for size-and-weight limitations 
on large vehicles as well as for certain taxes, 
primarily on large tires. 

It is my considered opinion that the indi- 
vidual automobile owner (I am in this cate- 
gory) using the car primarily for a little 
pleasure and recreation should not be bur- 
dened with an excessive proportion of taxes, 
while heavy commercial vehicles might well 
continue to evade their proper assessments. 
I believe highways costs should be calibrated 
in ratio to use, and surely the heavy vehicles 
result in considerably more wear and tear. 

Your full support of H. R. 7072 will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT L. PosTLETHWAITE. 


_- 


ELIzABETH, N. J., July 21, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Trust you will kindly 
give favorable consideration to the passage 
of Bill H. R. 7072, which deals with the 
method of financing the huge Federal high- 
way construction program. 

In my opinion this bill contains legisla- 
tion that will result in a fair distribution 
of the costs, and therefore would deeply ap- 
preciate your vote in favor of its passage. 

Thanking you for your past considera- 
tions, beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Mary KIERNAN. 





ROSELLE, N. J., July 21, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Will you kindly give 
your most favorable consideration to the 
passage of bill H. R. 7072, with reference to 
financing the huge Federal highway-con- 
struction program. 

As this bill contains legislation that will 
result in a fair distribution of the costs, 
would therefore greatly appreciate your vote 
in favor of its passage. 

Thanking you for your past considera- 
tions, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. VERONICA AZZARA. 


oe 


WESTFIELD, N. J., July 19, 1955. 
The Honorable HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: As one of your constit- 


uents, and as a taxpayer vitally interested 
in seeing that the cost of our huge Federal 
highway program is distributed equitably 
among the several highway users—trucks, 
buses, and private automobiles—I urge you 
to support to the fullest extent H. R. 7072, 
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which imposes taxes proportionate to high- 
way use. 
Sincerely, 
NATHAN W. JAMES. 


—_—— 


Summit, N. J., July 22, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, JR., 
House Office Building, Washixgton, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As an ordinary motorist, I am 
interested in the highway-improvement leg- 
islation currently being considered by the 
Congress. Also, as such I am quite willing to 
pay my just proportion of the cost of these 
much-needed improvements on a pay-as- 
you-go basis to avoid further increase in the 
already too large public debt. I think that 
all other highway users should also pay their 
just proportion of these costs. 

In my opinion the trucks and buses, 
which contribute so greatly to the conges- 
tion on our highways are not and have never 
shared the cost of maintenance of present or 
construction of additional highway com- 
mensurate with their use of those facilities. 
I, therefore, strongly urge your support of 
H. R. 7072. The provisions of this bill, 
while falling short of equalizing the cost 
of highway maintenance and construction as 
between the private automobile and the 
trucks and buses, is at least a step in the 
right direction. 

Yours truly, 
P. V. WEBB. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, JR., 
Representative, Sizth District of New 
Jersey, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WriwiaMs: I am very much in 
favor of passage of bill H. R. 7072, which 
deals with the method of financing the pro- 
posed Federal highway-construction pro- 
gram. 

Being an individual automobile owner, I 
feel very deeply that costs of this huge pro- 
gram should be apportioned equitably. 

Urge you to vote for passage of this bill. 

Yours truly, 
S. KuRITskKyY. 


JuLy 21, 1955. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: We strongly 
urge you to support bill H. R. 7072, which 
provides for financing Federal highway con- 
struction by levying costs directly to those 
who will use such roads. 

When we, as motorists, use these highways 
in the course of our travels, we would be 
happy to pay our way, but we do not favor 
being taxed indirectly through increased 
gasoline taxes or similar methods which 
might be proposed. 

Yours very truly, 

G. C. Wilms, Union, N. J.; Ward D. Fer- 
guson, Union, N. J.; Fred H. Boehm, 
Roselle, N. J.; R. W. Baker, Cranford, 
N. J.; J. F. Anderson, Roselle, N. J.:; 
Henry Schlaupitz, Roselle, N. J.; J. M. 
Palochak, Elizabeth, N. J.; Philip 
Cheetz, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. O. Dickin- 
son, Elizabeth, N. J.; H. E. Whitener, 
Union, N. J.; A. J. Trusheim, Cranford, 
N. J.; G. A. Vogel, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., July 22, 1955. 
Representative HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I understand that the bill known 
as H. R. 7072, which deals with the method 
of financing a Federal highway-construction 
program calling for the expenditure of some 
$3 billion a year, has recently been reported 
out of committee for consideration on the 
floor of the House. 

I wish you would throw the full weight 
of your support behind this bill which pro- 
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vides, I believe, for the apportionment of 
the costs in ratio to the use, wear, and tear 
on the highways. 
Yours truly, 
C. S. STRANG. 





Fanwoop, N. J., July 22, 1955. 


Hon. H. A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I believe that highway costs 


should be apportioned in ratio to use, wear, 
and tear. 

When H. R. 7072 is up for action please 
consider my comments. 

Yours truly, 
S. L. PAcH. 
EvIzaBETH, N. J., July 22, 1955. 
Representative Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Dear Sir: I wish you would give your full 
support to the bill known as H. R. 7072 
which, I believe, deals with the method of 
financing a Federal highway construction 
program calling for the expenditure of some 
$3 billion a year. 

I believe that the provisions of this bill 
which call for size and weight limitations 
on large vehicles, as well as for certain 
taxes, are just and equitable. 

Yours truly, 
J. J. DUFFY. 
JERSEY CENTRAL LINES, 
New York, N. Y., July 22, 1955. 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: I will very 
much appreciate your support for H. R. 
7072, the bill which deals with the method 
of financing a huge Federal highway con- 
struction program. 

In my humble opinion this bill equitably 
«nd democratically distributes the financial 
responsibility in ratio to use. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. ROWLAND, 
Industrial Agent. 


Hon 


WESTFIELD, N. J., July 21, 1955. 
Representative HarRIson A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HonoraBte Sir: Urge that you vote for bill 


x. BR. FT. 
Respectfully, 
Frank V. MarTIN, 
UNION, N. J., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr., 


United States Congress, 
Sixth District, New Jersey. 
Dear Sir: This is to let you know that as 
a private automobile owner, I am interested 
in seeing to it that private automobile own- 
ers are not compelled to pay more than their 
fair share of highway maintenance cost. 
Bill H. R. 7072, in my opinion, should pre- 
vent an undue proportion of taxes being 
saddled on private automobile owners, and 
therefore hope that you can give full meas- 
ure of support to this bill. 
Yours sincerely, 
Gerorce H. Massy, 





The Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial comment by various newspapers, 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of July 19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE END OF DrxoNn-YATes: EprrorIaAL VIEWS 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


We have never shared the opinion of the 
more ardent critics of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract that this long-disputed project con- 
stituted “fa national scandal,” something 
akin to Teapot Dome. No giveaway of public 
property w‘s involved. 

It seemed to us from the start that the 
question of how to provide for the addi- 
tional power needed was a matter in which 
the initiative should have been taken by 
TVA itself and not—as events transpired— 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
was the customer requiring the additional 
power. In the second place, it has become 
increasingly evident that the whole record 
of the discussions that preceded the decision 
was not originally made public, as it should 
have been. And, finally, there is ground for 
believing that at least in some quarters the 
Dixon-Yates contract was intended to be a 
first step in dismantling TVA. Such a trans- 
formation would run counter to the long- 
established policy of Congress. 

For these reasons we welcome the action 
of the President in canceling the contract. 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 

The Democrats are hailing the cancella- 
tion as a famous victory for their side, and 
will try to keep the issue alive as long as 
possible. The President sees it as a vindica- 
tion of his original determination to restrain 
the expansion of Federal power within 
limits. It can hardly be said to be a victory 
of any kind for private enterprise, the repre- 
sentatives of which, despite honorable efforts 
at cooperation, find themselves holding a 
canceled and null agreement. 

Even the cancellation of the contract has 
not, in the Democrats’ eyes, foreclosed what 
they hope to make a major domestic issue 
in 1956. Their strategy has been abetted by 
shortcomings on the part of Mr. Ejisen- 
hower’s aids. The full story, which he or- 
dered released, did not include the role of 
Mr. Adolphe Wenzell and the First Boston 
Corp., a fact of which the opposition makes 
much. At his press conferences he has been 
pushed to enter into the discussion of details 
with which his staff had not made him fully 
familiar. 

AMERICA 

There are signs that the GOP politicians 
are not yet “out from under.” With the 
appearance of Adolphe H. Wenzell on the 
stand, the Kefauver subcommittee appeared 
to have struck something resembling paydirt. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Cancellation of the Dixon-Yates contract 
does little to settle the long-range question 
of added power for the area served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. How it will af- 
fect national policy on power—particularly 
President Eisenhower’s concept of a public- 
private, local-Federal “partnership”—is prob- 
lematical. For simple power questions have 
been submerged by politics. 

Senator KeFAUVER is grossly exaggerating 
when he compares anything disclosed in this 
case with the Teapot Dome scandal. But the 
Democrats, working hard to build up do- 
mestic issues for next year’s campaign, will 
undoubtedly try to make much of Dixon- 
Yates. They may be hampered somewhat 


by two facts: One, this contract was more 
favorable to the Government than two made 
under the Truman regime by AEC. Two, the 
last previous Democratic Congress refused to 
give TVA money for another steamplant. 


July 25 


THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


The Eisenhower administration is doing its 
smiling best to bury that Dixon-Yates eon, 
tract with as little show of pain as Possible 
None should speak ill of the dead, it seems, 

None, that is, except those who are cop. 
cerned with the glaring truths of the record 
They point out that Mr. Eisenhower wa 
aware that Memphis official spokesmen said 
last December 20 the city would have None 
of Dixon-Yates power, but preferred to build 
its own plant. The President continueq to 
defend the contract as a good deal. 

Now it all comes clear with the deter. 
mined Tennessee contingent, Senators Kr. 
FAUVER and Gore and Governor Clement 
dragging out the missing pieces. All the evi. 
dence of evasion, haste, subterfuge, ang 
secrecy, all the highhanded disregard of orqj. 
nary safeguards, all the misrepresentations 
and the shrewd “policy reports” aimed at q 
mantling TVA power—all come out. 

The President is quite affable with the 
mayor of Memphis. But the broadest of 
smiles and the utmost of geniality are not 
going to obscure the Wenzell testimony and 
shadow of conspiracies. 

THE WASHINGTON POST 

The spectacle of President Eisenhower and 
Mayor Tobey, of Memphis, rejoicing over the 
decision of Memphis to build its own power. 
plant and the cancellation of the Dixon. 
Yates contract is a happy outcome. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
this solution of an immediate problem has 
disposed of the issue underlying the Dixon. 
Yates contract. One partial solution may lie 
in giving TVA the authority it seeks to issue 
bonds of its own to finance its projects. If 
this were accompanied by a requirement that 
the TVA pay a full equivalent of Federal and 
local taxes, the special advantages which it 
confers upon residents of the Tennessee Val- 
ley in cheap power would be in large measure 
eliminated. 

The administration and Congress 
now to proceed to work out a power policy 
in an orderly fashion. 

(ILL.) HERALD 

Politically, the contract was becoming as 
dangerous as a high tension wire. 

Fortunately for the President 
Republican party, there was a 
easy out. 

The Dixon-Yates contract was not in the 
public interest. But the whole episode 
resents only a skirmish in the high-voltage 
fight between private and public power 
advocates. 
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MADISON CAPITAL TIMES 


The President has seized, almost 
cally, on the decision of the city of Memphis 
to build its own generating plant rather 
buy power from the Dixon-Yate combine as 
an excuse for the cancellation. 





Few thoughtful people will be fooled by 
the President’s pat alibi. The history of 
the affair is too clear. There is no record 


that he ever invited Memphis to build lis 
own plant or consulted with its officials 
about such action. 

It is now clear that the Dixon-Yates deal 
was meant to be the first major thrust in the 
drive to dismantte TVA and turn t 
public development over to private interests. 
It was a part of a proposed raid on the public 
domain staggering in its scope and brazen- 
ness. 

President Eisenhower has 
frequent occasions that he wants to 
known in history as a President who was 
above partisan politics. He owes it to his 
own place in history to disregard partisan 
considerations and cooperate in exposing 
the full truth about Dixon-Yates 


this vast 


indicated on 


be 





and to 
bring to the bar of justice any who are gully 
of wrongdoing. 

TRENTON EVENING TIMES 


The Dixon-Yates contract, which Pres! 
dent Elsenhower has ordered terminated 
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1950 
has proved to be @ costly mistake—costly to 
the Government and costly to the Admin- 





istration : 
It is unfortunate from every viewpoint 


that the President, who seems unwittingly 
to have played into the hands of financial 
interests, did not at a much earlier date face 
the facts of life on the Dixon-Yates contract, 
These facts have been quite apparent from 
the beginning. 

THE DES MOINES REGISTER 

The Administration took a deserved lick- 

ing on the Dixon-Yates contract. 
The licking was deserved because the Ad- 
ministration, in its zeal to find an alterna- 
tive to TVA expansion, resorted to subter- 
fuge and evasion in working out the Dixon- 
Yates plan. Neither the manner of working 
out the contract nor all the financial ar- 
rangements provided in it have stood up well 
when subjected to close congressional 
scrutiny. 

President Eisenhower was slow to recog- 
nize that serious mistakes were made. But 
he finally did so and ordered cancellation 
of contract. 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


President Eisenhower is “happy” over his 
decision to cancel the Dixon-Yates power 
contract. If he finally understands the 
whole mess, he ought to be overjoyed. He 
bas been toying with the makings of a first- 
class scandal. 

Dixon-Yates was wrong from its inception. 
The President forced the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to accept it after their best judgment 
said “No.’ This unwarranted interference 
with the operations of independent agencies 
gave the President himself top responsibility. 

There was endless secrecy. The contract 
itself was kept in complete darkness, until 
an enterprising St. Louis Post-Dispatch re- 
porter obtained a copy. 


Imost incomprehensible in the whole 
story has been the stubbornness of the Ad- 
ministration which likes to call itself brainy 
and businesslike and to be thought of as 
“clean as a hound’s tooth.” It compounded 


error on error to the door of scandal. 

Anyone who read a good daily paper in the 
last year could see the folly and political dy- 
namite of Dixon-Yates. Unfortunately, the 
President apparently doesn’t read newspa- 
pers. That's dangerous for a man whose sub- 
ordinates mislead him, 

THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Now that a definite decision has been 
reached in Washington, we hope the fires of 
regional controversy will be pulled. 

It is our hope that the West Memphis plant 
will be built. Arkansas needs reasonably 
priced power as an indispensable factor in its 
development. 

Elimination of the AEC-DI-ON-Yates con- 
tract from the scene might well be a signal 
for simultaneous elimination of intemper- 


ance in words and behavior on the part of all 
concernec As President Eisenhower and his 
administration have agreed, Memphis has 
he right to build its own power facilities to 
protect its own interests. It also has an obli- 
Batic n so to do in the absence of assurance 
‘rom TVA of a favorable, long-term contract, 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


The tumult about the Dixon-Yates plan 
was ended by the President’s cancellation of 
‘he contract, but the shouting is far from 
wom the Democrats quite plainly look on it 
“S an issue in the 1956 elections. 

Senator Kerauver says the purpose of the 
an Was to restrict the TVA to flood control 
like activities, That these-—and not 
raion into a giant public power project 
= Construction of steam plants—were the 
nginal purposes of TVA has been forgotten 


a8 it prew 
* z frew into a tax-supported Government 
Wer empu e, 
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What will be remembered by the Demo- 
crats until the next election is that the 
Dixon-Yates proposal angered most of the 
people in Tennessee who profited by TVA. 
And it is not at all unlikely that the Repub- 
licans remembered that in 1952 Mr. Eisen- 
hower carried Tennesse by less than 3,000 
votes out of nearly 900,000 ballots. 

The implications of the controversy are 
more than political, however. The fight over 
Dixon-Yates was philosophical also. It was 
from start to finish a continuing battle be- 
tween advocates of tax-paid public power 
and those who believe in free enterprise’s 
private power. 

No longer will taxpayers from all over the 
Nation pay to supply Memphis with cheaper 
electricity. And that was a defeat for those 
who support TVA’s unwarranted expansion, 
no matter how long the shouting about Dix- 
on-Yates continues. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The Dixon-Yates power project will be 
canceled if the city of Memphis proves up on 
its plant to build its own powerplant. With 
the Memphis load off TVA, the Government’s 
big power system can meet atomic needs. 
On the political side, the handling has been 
inept from the start. GOP politicians 
would like to get out from under the con- 
tract. The Democrats are using it outside 
the valley area to work up voters on the pub- 
lic power issue, 





Problems of Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago from Elkhorn, Wis., I received 
a message from a man who works con- 
tinually with the farmers. 

He commented, as a great many other 
Wisconsinites have, on the very difficult 
problems faced by Wisconsin dairymen 
these days. 

He pointed out that farm prices—farm 
milk checks—are low, while farm costs 
are high. He wrote: 

The cost of items necessary to carry on a 
farm operation, namely, labor, machinery, 
and supplies are at an all time high. The 
price of milk to the farmer is approximately 
7 cents per quart. The consumer is paying 
up to 26 cents per quart, delivered. There 
is too much price spread. 


This is the very grim situation which 
I pointed out in an address which I de- 
livered by transcription last night over 


-station WGN, Chicago, and which I have 


described here in the Senate time and 

time again, in requesting corrective ac- 

tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DAIRY- 
ING—1955; a CONSTRUCTIVE 10-PoINT 
PROGRAM 
I would like to report to you on a great 

industry affecting every single American. 

Yes, through the courtesy of station WGN, 
I would like to comment in detail on the 
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problems of this industry—which affects you 
and me and 165 million other Americans. 
The industry I am referring to is the dairy 
industry of America. 

Now, some city folks might not realize 
how crucially the dairy industry affects them. 

But if they stop to think it over for a 
moment, even city folks who are listening to 
me tonight will realize that dairying—mean- 
ing the sale of milk, butter, cheese, nonfat 
dry milk solids, ice cream—is indispensable, 
in many ways, to this great Nation of ours. 

And so I am going to answer some ques- 
tions about our dairy industry—its past, 
present, and future. 


DAIRYING—-GREATEST SINGLE SOURCE OF CASH 
FARM INCOME 


Question. First off, Senator Wriiry, just 
how widespread is America’s dairy industry in 
Wisconsin, Dllinois, and elsewhere? 

Answer. Well, a few facts will provide the 
answer. Last year the dairy farms of our 
country produced almost 124 billion pounds 
of milk. That means around 56 billion 
quarts. 

To produce this vast supply of healthful 
milk, the dairy farms of America keep almost 
25 million cows. Each of these cows turns 
out an average of 2,500 quarts of milk—a 
new record. 

Question. How does dairying compare with 
other parts of American farming? 

Answer. Dairying is the largest agricul- 
tural enterprise in America. It is the great- 
est single source of cash farm income. In 
other words, the health of the great farming 
segment of America depends on dairying. 

Nearly $1 out of every $5 of all farm in- 
come comes from the sale of milk, and of 
dairy animals as beef. 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLION UNITED STATES 
DAIRY FARMERS 


There are dairymen in every State of the 
Union—about 2.5 million of them in all. 
They produce the milk which goes through 
more than 35,000 dairy plants and which 
comes out in bottles or as butter, cheese, 
ice cream, and other dairy foods. 

There are around 10 million people em- 
ployed—10 million people—in the dairy in- 
dustry. And there are other millions build- 
ing the machines and trucks and factories 
and other equipment needed to keep that 
river of milk flowing from the farms to the 
Nation’s consumers. 


WISCONSIN, AMERICA’S DAIRYLAND: NO. 1 
IN THE NATION 


Question. Senator WILEY, since you are the 
Senior Senator of the greatest single dairy 
State in the Nation—Wisconsin—naturally, 
your people have a special interest in the 
well-being of dairying. 

Answer. That is absolutely right. 

Wisconsin is America’s Dairyland. Our 
16% billion pounds of milk production each 
year—our Wisconsin production of more 
than half of all of the cheese in the Nation— 
our top-quality dairy standards—our pio- 
neering in dairy research—all this has right- 
ly focused the attention of the entire 
country on Wisconsin dairying. 

BADGER FARMERS CONCERNED ABOUT POOR 

RETURN 

Question. Well, Senator WILEY, since Wis- 
consin farmers are the Nation’s leading 
dairy farmers, what is their reaction to the 
present dairy situation? 

Answer. I am sorry to report that Wiscon- 
sin, like other dairymen, are deeply con- 
cerned about the present dairy situation. 
They simply are not getting enough return 
for their labor. 

Remember, dairying is no simple 40-hour- 
a-week proposition. A dairy farmer has to 


work—and work hard—at his occupation— 
with his wife and youngsters and hired 
hand—if he is lucky enough to have one— 
7 days a week, 52 weeks a year, around the 
clock. 
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Moreover, the dairyman has to have a 
heavy investment in machinery, in buildings, 
in equipment. And yet, he simply is not get- 
ting enough return on his labor and his in- 
vestment. 

WISCONSIN FARMERS GET ONLY 7 CENTS PER 

QUART 


I know this personally. For over 30 years, 
I have been intimately acquainted with the 
dairy farmer’s problems on the farm in Bar- 
ron County, Wis., which my father before me 
owned and operated, and which I in turn 
took over. 

I know that the dairy farmer has been get- 
ting, in my area, only around 7 cents per 
quart of milk. Just think of that, 7 cents 
only. And yet, the consumer buying that 
same milk in the city has been paying 
around triple that sum. 

Question. Then one of the problems is, 
Senator, that the dairyman is not getting 
enough of the retail price? 

Answer. That is right, Government statis- 
tics show that the dairy farmer gets only 46 
percent of the retail price of fluid milk, and 
only 47 percent of the retail price of American 
cheese. Distribution costs all along the line 
are responsible for the difference. 

And remember, these are national aver- 
ages. The 7-cent-per-quart figure which I 
have quoted to you earlier shows that Wis- 
consin dairymen are getting even less of the 
consumer's price than the national average, 
in many instances. 

Question. Well, lowering high-distribution 
costs is then, one answer to the dairyman’s 
dilemma; is it not? 

A DECENT LIVING FOR FARMERS ESSENTIAL 


Answer. That is right. But the biggest 
single factor is, of course, to make sure that 
the farmer gets back his cost of production, 
plus a reasonable profit. If we keep that 
clear objective in mind, we won’t become 
confused and confounded about details of 
the so-called parity debate 

After all, all the farmer wants is a decent 
living for himself and his loved ones. 

The farmer has been caught in a price 
squeeze for far too long. The farmer is the 
only man who sells cheaply at wholesale, but 
buys expensively at retail. 

You know, no other producer in America 
is so much at the mercy of competitive forces 
as is the farmer. 

The farmer is also often at the mercy of 
other forces, as well as the elements. He 
faces the problem of fighting livestock dis- 
eases. He fights adverse weather conditions. 
He suffers from a terrific shortage of farm 
labor. And then, if he overcomes these and 
all other obstacles, when he sends his milk 
to market, he may find that his milk check 
is so low as to give him little or no profit 
for all his labor. 


UNITED STATES DAIRY CONSUMPTION FAR TOO 
LOW 


Question. How about American consump- 
tion; are we eating and drinking enough 
dairy products? 

Answer. The answer to that question is, 
Definitely not. We Americans simply do not 
consume enough dairy items. If we did con- 
sume more—if we did consume as much as 
some European countries do—then much of 
this so-called dairy problem would be elimi- 
nated. 

Question. What do the statistics show, 
Senator, on dairy consumption? 

Answer. Well, believe it or not, although 
ours is the greatest Nation, with the highest 
standard of living in the world, we rank 
eleventh—yes, a low eleventh—in cheese 
consumption. We only eat around 7.1 
pounds per person per year. Ten other na- 
tions consume more cheese on the average 
than we do. 

In butter, we are even worse. We are in 
13th rank, and only eat 8.6 pounds of butter. 
In fluid milk, we rank eighth. We drink 
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around 350 pounds of milk per person per 
year. But in Sweden, people drink around 
513 pounds, and in Norway, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Canada, Denmark, and Ireland 
people drink more milk than we do. 

Yet, if Americans realize what a wonder- 
ful buy milk is, if they realize how essential 
it is for building of sound bones and healthy 
skin and tissues, they would drink more milk. 

Question. Are there any other statistics 
which point up this problem? 

Answer. Yes, a study showed that 84 per- 
cent of American adults drink coffee, and 
only 43 percent drink milk. In other words, 
many of our adults have gotten out of the 
habit of drinking milk, even though it is 
essential to adult health, Just as it is essen- 
tial for the health of youngsters. 


A 10-POINT PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES 
DAIRYING 


Question. Well, now, Senator WILEY, you 
have described a great many of the problems 
of the dairy industry. Would you tell us 
what you feel to be some of the solutions? 
I know, for example, that you have spon- 
sored a great deal of constructive farm legis- 
lation on Capitol Hill to cope with this prob- 
lem. Would you tell us about some of these 
bills which you have offered as partial 
remedies for the dairy problem? 

Answer. Yes. I am going to run through 
a series of 10 major points in my dairy pro- 
gram. I am not going to try to hit every 
aspect of the situation, but I am going to 
cover many of the most important features. 

Question. What is the principal point, 
Senator? 

PUT DAIRY ITEMS AT SAME PARITY AS BASIC FARM 
GOODS 


Answer. First, my first point is, of course, 
that the dairyman must absolutely get his 
cost of production, plus a reasonable profit. 
To do this, I feel that dairy parity should 
be established at the same level as the other 
six so-called “basic commodities.” 

There is no other agricultural commodity 
more basic than milk. 

So, there is no reason why the dairyman 
should be discriminated against in relation 
to other agricultural products, like cotton 
or tobacco. 

Question. What other points in your dairy 
program? 

EDUCATE AMERICANS AND RAISE DAIRY CON- 
SUMPTION 

Answer. Second, well second, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
Federal, State, and local governments and 
private agencies. should strengthen its pro- 
gram to increase dairy consumption. 

That means better educating the Amer- 
ican people, particularly the American 
housewife, to use more dairy foods at every 
mealtime—to use milk, and butter and 
cheese, in more wholesome, healthful, 
recipes. 

WIDEN SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 

Third, we must increase consumption 
among the Nation’s school children. For 
that purpose, I have cosponsored with Sen- 
ator HuMPHREY, of Minnesota, a bill to ex- 
pand the special school milk program, which 
already has resulted in vastly increased 
drinking of milk by the Nation’s youngsters. 

Question. I know, Senator, that another 
of the major points on your program relates 
to research. 

Answer. 


Very definitely. 
PASS WILEY BILL FOR DAIRY RESEARCH LAB 
Fourth, so I have offered a bill, S. 788, 


to establish a dairy research laboratory 
in Madison, the capital of my State. 

This laboratory would help to coordinate 
all of the dairy research in the country. 
That means research into new byproducts 
for milk. It means finding new uses for 
milk, Just as we have found new uses for 
the peanut and for cottonseed and for corn 
cobs, and other agricultural items. 
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But I want research also into dairy ac 
aging, dairy processing, dairy distribution, 
Such research is recognized as essentia) ~~ 
just about everyone. Endorsements for th 
Wiley bill for the United States Dairy Re. 
search Laboratory have come in from gj 
over the country. 

Question. How about other points on your 
dairy program? 

MORE MILK-VENDING MACHINES EsSENT}Ay, 

Answer. Fifth, my next major point is to 
increase the availability of milk-vending ma. 
chines. I am referring to automatic ms. 
chines which dispense milk by cup or in the 
carton. Right now, there are more than 
20,000 of these milk-vending machines all 
over our country. They have resulted in 
tremendous increases in sales. Car owners 
for example, can drive up to a gasoline sta. 
tion, drop some nickels in the slot, and take 
home quart ice-cold cartons of milk. which 
they might not otherwise buy, particularly 
if it is late in the evening and most stores 
have closed. So, there ought to be many 
more milk-yending machines in the Nation's 
factories, in schools, Armed Forces facilities, 
and other public places. 

Question. How about other points on your 
dairy program? ; 

INCREASE ANTIDISEASE RESEARCH 

Answer. Sixth, well, next, we ought to step 
up scientific research in the combating of 
livestock and crop diseases. 

Take two instances—brucellosis (that is, 
Bang’s Disease) and bovine tuberculosis— 
which have cost American farmers heavily, 
Fortunately, these scourges are on their way 
to elimination. But money spent for re- 
search in battling these and other diseases 
pays off tremendously for the American peo- 
ple as a whole. It helps to produce more 
income for the dairyman and more wealth 
for America. 

Question. How about some other points in 
your dairy program? 

PREVENT OLEO MISREPRESENTATION 


Answer. Seventh, we must enforce the Na- 
tion’s laws so as to prevent misrepresenta- 
tion of artificial products which try to mas- 
querade as natural dairy products—as whole 
milk or butter or ice cream. In other words, 
we want fair play in advertising and label- 
ing, fair play not fraud and deception. 
PERMIT WISCONSIN MILK IN EASTERN MILKSHEDS 


Eighth, then, there ought to be a study of 
the restrictions which prevent milk 
moving freely across State borders. 

For example, Wisconsin milk can’t move 
into many eastern markets, because of wholly 
artificial restrictions which have been built 
up against it. tht to 


from 
41 VLA 


This whole subject ought 
be studied, and progress ought to be made 
so that there is freer movement of milk 
throughout our country. 

Ninth, the problem of harmful foreign 
dairy imports requires constant reexamine: 
tion. Very often foreign farm products |} 
into this country and they don’t nearly meet 
the high health standards which our Amer!- 
can dairy products meet. It isn’t fair 
penalize the American dairyman who must 
spend a great deal to bring his products Up 
to high health standards, while at the same 
time, foreign products with far, lower stan® 
ards and produced at much lower labor cost, 
can pour in. 

STRENGTHEN FARMERS’ CO-OPS 


Question. That represents nine 
Senator Witey. How about the 10th? 

Answer. The 10th point is to strengthen 
the farmers’ organizations, not weaken them. 
That means strengthening the Nation's farm 
cooperative system, strengthening its rum 
electric co-ops, its phone co-ops. It means 
strengthening soil-conservation committe 
These and other groups are, after all, help: 
ing the farmer to help himself. 


our 
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gpNATOR WILEY'S FIGHT FOR FARMERS’ SOCIAL 


SECURITY 
Question That is certainly a significant 
10-point program. 
Incidentally, I know, Senator Witey, that 
many other objectives for which you have 


fought for the farmer have now been real- 
ized, or are On their way to realization. For 
example, you have fought to help assure old- 
age pensions for farm operators—legislation 
which was enacted, and which now helps 
to eliminate fear of insecurity in the farmer’s 
later years. 

a have fought for improved rural] health 
farmers, for better hospital and medi- 
cal service for them, for more schools in 
the rural areas of America, for improved 
highways to bring the farmer’s products to 
market. You have fought to help the farmer 
lower the accident rate on farms, and fought 
to secure amendments to the tax laws to 
assure the farmer a fair break. 


REFUND FARMERS’ GASOLINE TAX 


for our 


Answer. Yes. For example, right now, I 
am trying to get refunds for the gasoline 
tax which the farmers pay. After all, that 
pas tax penalizes the farmer when he buys 
gasoline for his tractor and other farm ma- 
chines. The Federal gasoline tax was in- 
tended as @ highway tax. So, it isn’t fair 
to soak the farmer with this tax when he 
is using the gasoline, not on the highways, 
put basically within the confines of his own 
farm. 

CONCLUSION—HELPING DAIRYING HELPS ALL 
AMERICA 
Question. Well, I know, Senator, that our 


have been interested in your pres- 
the dairy farmer’s problems. 

too, that they will understand that 
ng for the dairyman, you are speak- 
ing for the American people as a whole, be- 
cause, if the dairyman goes out of business— 
if he finds it necessary, for example, to auc- 
tion off his farm—then it is not simply the 
dairyman who is hurt, but America generally. 

Answer. That is absolutely right. I am, 
indeed, speaking for the health of America— 
health which is dependent on this great 
segment of farming. I am not asking, and 
the dairy farmer is not asking, for favoritism 
or privilege. - 

Any man who has ever worked on a busy 
dairy farm knows that if there is anyone 
In our population who really works his own 
way, who really relies upon himself, is will- 
ing to take his chances, it is the dairyman. 

He is not asking for anything special— 
just for fair, decent treatment from his 
Government. And he asks for understand- 
ing rom the American people generally. 

I hope that in the comments which I have 
made, my listeners will find greater insight 
into the problems of this great industry of 


listener 
entation of 
I know 


in speak 


America, 

_ Thanks very much for your kind attention, 
This is Wisconsin's senior Senator, ALEC 
WILEY, signing off. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 
a HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
mas K. Finletter, one of the most 


— minds in the United States, has de- 
p ‘Oled intensive study to two propositions 
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which at first seem mutually inconsist- 
ent, but, in actual fact, are very con- 
sistent indeed. The first is that the 
United States should have armed supe- 
riority. As Secretary of the Air Force, 
and in many special missions, he has 
worked tirelessly for the kind of Air 
force we need to assure the security of 
our Nation. He is probably the coun- 
try’s leading proponent of a strong air 
arm, 

The second proposition to which Mr. 
Finletter has given great study is the 
proposition that this planet cannot sur- 
vive another war, and that the only way 
to prevent another war is to achieve 
total and enforceable disarmament of all 
countries, enforced by the United Na- 
tions. 

Finletter, an experienced international 
lawyer and a hard-headed executive, 
does not want to rely on paper promises. 
He does not expect an era of good will to 
dawn. He wants the kind of enforceable 
arrangement that will work even though 
evil men and evil-intentioned rulers exist 
in the world. 

A week ago Secretary Finletter deliv- 
ered a provocative address at Colgate 
University, in which he criticized the dis- 
armament proposals now being consid- 
ered. I consider his criticism so vitally 
important that I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THOMAS K. FINLETTER, FORMER 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AT COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY, JULY 12, 1955 

* > * 7 a 

We are entering, I think, a phase in which 
disarmament will be an increasingly active 
subject of discussion among governments. 
The reason is the growing realization that 
hydrogen war simply must be prevented, and 
that it will not be prevented unless govern- 
ments get more busy than they have been in 
working for disarmament. 

Now the United States will enter these dis- 
cussions with a well-defined program on dis- 
armament. It is this program that I shall 
talk about today. For I believe that United 
States policy on disarmament is based on a 
premise which should not and will not be 
accepted by the people of the country. This 
premise is that it would be safe for the 
United States to destroy its atom bombs 
under an unenforceable system of disarma- 
ment—one which, since it would be unen- 
forceable, would put faith in Russian and 
Chinese Communist promises. 

I do not think it necessary to choose be- 
tween trlisting the Communists and having 
no policy for disarmament and peace. The 
policy of enforced disarmament which was 


- the policy of the United States until sup- 


planted recently by this unenforced policy 
would achieve all the results of the new 
unenforced idea and at the same time would 
not put us in the position of relying for our 
safety on Russian or Red Chinese good faith. 

I shall now try to make clear the differ- 
ence between an unenforced system of dis- 
armament such as is now the policy of the 
United States Government and a system 
which would be enforced. 

This unenforced policy was revealed in a 
release of documents at London in May of 
this year. You will remember that the 
United Nations Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment was meeting this spring in London in 
sessions which were supposed to be secret. 
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The Russians, though, made a flamboyant 
public release, through their Tass Agency, 
describing the policy they had been advocat- 
ing in the secret sessions and pointing out 
to the world that they had now accepted 
practically all the proposals which the United 
States and the other Western countries had 
been making for the reduction and control 
of arms. And indeed, they had accepted 
most of the West’s program. Only on the 
inspection service was there any substantial 
difference. And even on inspection the Rus- 
sians had gone far, agreeing to international 
inspectors permanently stationed on Russian 
soil at control posts in the big ports, railway 
junctions, motor roads and airdromes, and 
agreeing also to allow international Officials 
unhindered access to materials pertaining 
to national budget appropriations for mili- 
tary needs, and to be allowed to inspect all 
objects of control, whatever that means. 

If the two sides want to reach agreement 
this Russian attitude and the as yet not 
fully defined Western position on inspec- 
tion can be brought together. There, how- 
ever, is the big question. Are we right in 
assuming that the Russians do want to make 
an agreement? And then there is the ques- 
tion, too, whether we ourslves are decided 
on the kind of agreement we would be will- 
ing to make. 

The West also released its side of the case 
at London. The significant fact which came 
out of this release was that the United 
States had abandoned its old principle of 
insisting on a foolproof enforcement be- 
fore it gave up any of its arms, and now was 
ready to disarm even of its atom power, in 
reliance on an unenforced arrangement, in 
reliance that is on Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist good faith. The West said at Lon- 
don that it would give up all its atom bombs 
in exchange for a promise from the Russians 
to give up all of theirs, provided that both 
sides would first reduce their conventional 
forces to certain levels, namely 1 to 1.5 mil- 
lion men each for Russia, Communist China, 
and the United States, 650,000 men each for 
the United Kingdom and France, and lower 
figures for the other countries on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

A preliminary point about these London 
proposals of the West is that even if we 
could assume that the Russians and Com- 
munist Chinese would live up to the letter 
of the agreement, the London plan would be 
a bad arrangement for the United States and 
the other Western countries. For under the 
London policy the West would give up all 
of its best weapon, its atomic power, and 
would allow the Russians and the Chinese 
to keep enough of their conventional forces 
to assure them military supremacy in 
Europe and Asia. 

The Western proposals at London recog- 
nized that United States public opinion 
would not put up with the United States 
giving up its main weapon, its air-atomic 
power, in reliance on Soviet and Chinese 
Communist good faith. So they announced 
a new theory, or rather put new faith in an 
old theory, which is suppored to protect us 
against a breach of faith by the Russians or 
the Chinese. This is the so-called fire alarm 
principle based on an elaborate inspection 
system. 

The fire alarm theory is this. If there are 
enough inspectors permanently on the soil 
of all countries, and if these inspectors have 
the right of access to all factories, installa- 
tions, and other necessary places, they will 
be able to learn if any country violates the 
disarmament terms. If there is a violation 
the fire alarm will ring. Then the matter 
may be referred to the United Nations which 
may try to persuade the law-abiding states 
to go to war to compel the offending country 
to stop its violations, or if the UN fails to 
rise to the occasion, the law-abiding nations 
may go to war on their own initiative against 
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the offender. Or if they do not want to do 
that, they can start rearming. As a high 
State Department official put it recently, 
“any significant breach of the agreement 
would be reported immediately by the en- 
forcement agency and remedial action could 
be taken by that agency, the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly, or the other par- 
ticipating states, relying on collective action 
by national armed forces as a last resort.” 

Unfortunately this fire-alarm theory will 
not protect us. If we could get it without 
giving up our armaments, and above all 
without giving up our air-atomic power, it 
would be good to have it. It would be to 
our advantage to have an international in- 
spection service. ut it would be too high a 
price to pay for it to give up our air-atomic 
power. 

Possibly if the fire alarm were perfect, and 
would report every fire, we might think of 
peying a high price for it. But even then I 
do not think we should give up our good 
richt arm, our air atomic power and much 
of the rest of our military establishment for 
an inspection service which could be stopped 
at any moment at the will of the Com- 
munists. 

But this is academic. No inspection serv- 
ice can assure us that we shall know what 
the Russians and the Chinese are doing, 
especially in the atomic field. The Russians 
now have a lot of fissionable material and 
the other ingredients that go into A- and H- 
bombs. If they want to they can hide large 
quantities of this material and even the 
bombs they now have in the vast spaces 
of Russia and China which would be beyond 
any finding under any inspection system. 

The current western proposals for dis- 
armament in short would have us destroy 
our A- and H-bombs and would leave the 
Russians and the Chinese with a great 
amount of atomic explosive and of com- 
pleted atomic weapons, together with the 
means of delivering these weapons against 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world. This, plus the 3 million men allowed 
to the Russo-Chinese partnership and the 
additional forces which their satellites would 
have under the London proposals, would give 
world dominion to communism. 

s s = . * 


These then are my conclusions about the 
present disarmament policy of the United 
States and its Allies. I shall now add two 
prophesies about this policy. 

No tinkering with it, no minor changes, 
in fact no changes less than scrapping the 
whole concept of giving up our arms under 
an unenforced arrangement, can make any 
disarmament safe for fhe United States and 
its friends. 

And second, if we persist in the proposals 
we made at London, or any other disarma- 
ment plan based on the unenforceable prin- 
ciple, it will be rejected by public opinion in 
this country and by the Representatives of 
that opinion in the Congress. 

The reason that no tinkering with the 
London proposals will do any good is that 
they are based on a premise which is in- 
consistent with the safety of the United 
States. That premise is that we can rely on 
Russian and Chinese promises in matters of 
the military security of our country. This 
is the inherent and fatal weakness of any 
system of unenforced disarming. I do not 
think that American opinion will agree to 
disarm under a system of that kind. 

* . * * 

Let us now look at the policy of enforced 
disarmament. What is it? Why is it so 
objectionable that we dare not even try to 
realize it? And if we did, would it work— 
surely, probably, or not at all? 

Briefly and oversimplified, the following is 
the essence of an enforced system. It starts 
with some negative propositions. 

1. The guiding principle of an enforced 
system is that we will not give up our deci- 
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sive weapon, our atomic-air, or the smallest 
part of it, except at the end of the last 
step in the development of an enforcement 
system which, when this last step is com- 
pleted, will be able, practically and legally, 
to stop any lawbreaking state (and here we 
are thinking especially of Russia and Red 
China) from starting to rearm or from using 
any weapons which it may have successfully 
concealed. 

Inherent in this proposition is the prin- 
ciple that until we do get such an enforced 
system into actual being we will build and 
keep an overwhelmingly strong United States 
atomic-air, and will not give it up in reli- 
ance on promises by the Russians, the Com- 
munist Chinese, or, indeed, anyone else. 

At the same time it is realized that armed 
strength of itself cannot assure the peace; 
that we need something more than armed 
strength if we are to be assured that there 
will not be a hydrogen war; that with the 
fantastic increase in the destructiveness of 
weapons which has taken place in the last 
10 years we must make it the top priority 
policy of the United States to prevent a 
major war, if we can; and that when we 
come right down to it, only by eliminating 
the weapons with which war is made will 
we prevent a major—and that means a hy- 
drogen—war from happening. 

+ * * * * 


2. Collective security cannot enforce a 
disarmament treaty. Collective security— 
that is, the making of war by the law-abid- 
ing states to suppress a lawbreaking state— 
will not work against major countries such 
as Russia. 

3. Inspection is not enforcement. Inspec- 
tion is the intelligence system—the G-—2— 
which gets the facts but goes no further. 
It is the fire alarm, not the fire department. 

4. The two pillars of any enforced system 
must be— 

First, to have a U. N. military force strong 
enough to compel any lawbreaking state, in- 
cluding the largest, to stop any violation of 
the terms of the disarmament treaty. 

And, second, since this U. N. force must 
be relatively small, the other pillar must be 
to have all countries disarm down to the 
level needed for domestic policing. 

5. Finally, an enforced system will need 
effective international control, which will 
probably connote international operation, of 
all civilian aircraft over a certain size. The 
wide spread of fissionable material and fis- 
sion and fusion bombs and the ability to 
conceal them have made civilian aircraft in- 
to potential military vehicles. And since 
they would carry hydrogen weapons they 
cannot be left uncontrolled. 

Such a control of civilian aircraft would 
be practicable under an enforced system, al- 
though not under an unenforced sys- 
7-2 

This, in rough outline, is the kind of ar- 
rangement, the kind of invasion of our na- 
tional privacy, we would have to put up with 
if we were to agree to an enforced system of 
disarmament. It would be a serious inva- 
sion. It would be acceptable to our Ameri- 
can opinion only if the American people 
were convinced it was the only way, or the 
best way by which hydrogen war could be 
averted. 

I believe that this is the fact, that only 
by an enforced system with all its disagree- 
able aspects can we prevent a major war 
with the new weapons. And I believe it is 
as plain as can be that anything less, any 
plan which relies on Russian or Chinese 
promises, or on an inspection system operat- 
ing in the vast spaces of Russia and China, 
Can never work. 

Even an enforced system would have its 
time of travail in being born and in com- 
ing to maturity. But once accepted by the 
United States, it would, I believed, be ac- 
cepted by our major allies. And once ac- 
cepted by them it might be accepted by the 
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Russians and their Chinese partners. It 
half of the current optimism about the de- 
sire of the Kremlin to cut down its arma. 
ment expenses is true, it certainly will pe 
accepted by the Soviets. 

The real test is what the United States 
is willing to put up with in order to make 
a serious attack on the institution of wa; 

The two most serious hurdles in the en. 
forced system are (1) the degree of disar. 
mament—almost total, down to the forces 
needed for local policing and for U.N. cop. 
tingents, and (2) the creation of a United 
Nations police force. 

Curiously, the United States Government 
seems to have accepted the idea of almost 
total disarmament. As late as the London 
meeting this spring the United States Goy. 
ernment announced that it hoped that the 
“armaments and armed forces of the powers 
will be further reduced to the levels strictly 
necessary for the maintenance of interna] 
security and the fulfillment of the obliga. 
tions of signatory states under the terms of 
the United Nations Charter.” United States 
policy at London indeed went further, we 
said that we would immediately divest our. 
selves totally of our best weapon, our air. 
atomic force, while allowing the Russians 
and the Red Chinese to keep conventional 
forces, which is their best weapon, up to the 
impressive total of 3 million men, not in. 
cluding the satellites. 

It is the U. N. police force, surprisingly, 
which bothers our officials. Ten years ago we 
agreed to help build a U. N. armed force, in 
article 43 of the U. N. Charter. We renewed 
this commitment in the uniting-for-peace 
resolution of November 1950. But earlier 
this year a high State Department official 
said that “in the present state of interna- 
tional affairs the creation of such an au- 
thority (a U.N. police force) does not appear 
to be feasible, certainly in the foreseeable 
future.” 

There is, though, one ray of encourage- 
ment in all this. If the United States Gov- 
ernment is willing to swallow the bitter pill 
of total disarmament, and is objecting to an 
enforced system only because of the U. N. 
police force, it is possible that it will change 
its mind. For a U.N. police force would 
operate only against treaty breakers. Surely 
we have no reason to think that we would 
ever be in that class. * * * 

However, the fact is that our national pol- 
icy is now opposed to a U. N. police force 
and, therefore, to an enforced system of dis- 
armament. * * * 

I have said that I do not think that a first 
step of giving up our air-atomic power in ex- 
change for a partial reduction in the conven- 
tional forces of the Russians and Chinese is 
a sensible step. * * * 

We might make arrangements at Geneva, 
or later, for a continuing international com- 
mittee at a high level to discuss disarma- 
ment. This is such a novel and vital sub- 
ject that the United States representative on 
such a committee should be an official one 
step only below the President, that is, a Cabl- 
net official; and Mr. Stassen has already been 
given this status by the President. * * ° 

This is not the first step I would prefer, 
but it would, I think, be helpful. The first 
step I would like to see would be more vel 
turesome. It would be for the United States 
Government to abandon the idea that i 
knows for certain that the people of our 
country would not accept an enforced dis- 
armament, including that objectionable 
U. N. police force and all the other disagree 
able elements of such a system, and to pub 
forward an enforceable plan in the normal 
disarmament discussions in the U. N. * ** 

We cannot be sure what the response of 
the American people would be. Justice 
Brandeis said that “the irresistible 1s ofteD 
only that which is not resisted.” It may > 
that, in this matter of peace, the impossible 
s only that which we are too timid to Uy: 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Arms Cuts and Curbs,” written 
py Hanson W. Baldwin, and published in 
the New York Times of July 22, 1955. 
The article refers to the Geneva Con- 
ference. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Agms Curs AND Curss—A CRITIQUE ON PRO- 
POSAL BY PRESIDENT FOR UNITED STATES AND 
SovieT MUTUAL INSPECTIONS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The President’s dramatic arms inspection 
suggestion to the Russians in Geneva yester- 
day dealt primary with the effects—not the 
cause—of international tensions. 

The Big Four conference was discussing 
the limitations of armaments, after having 
failed to agree on solution of the political 
and other problems that caused those arma- 
ments. But, as the President said, if meas- 
ures, such as he suggested, could be taken, 
the danger of surprise attack might be re- 
duced, “thus lessening danger and relaxing 
tensions,” and in turn, perhaps, creating 
an improved atmosphere for the solution of 
political problems. 

In effect, the President’s program repre- 
sented a modification of one part of the 
United States plan advanced in 1946 by Ber- 
nard M. Baurch for the international control 
of nuclear armaments and atomic energy. 
The Baruch plan was envisaged as a United 
Nations program, and there were many 
facets to it besides the inspection program, 
which was the heart of the President’s 
proposal yesterday. 

SOVIET ACCEPTANCE DOUBTED 

The Russians rejected the Baruch pro- 
posals, including the sweeping inspection 
and enforcement provisions the plan con- 
tained, and there is no indication they will 
accept—or, indeed, can accept—the Presi- 
aents program, 

The President suggested: 


Un ted & 


(1) that the 
tates and Soviet Union exchange 
omplete blueprints of their military estab- 
ishments from beginning to end; (2) that 
the United States and Soviet Union provide 
each other with ample facilities for aerial 
reconnaissance and photography to make all 
the pictures we choose; and (3) that these 
measures would merely initiate further dis- 

ior looking toward a comprehensive 
nd effective system of inspection and dis- 


armament 


rhe brief and somewhat ambiguous nature 
' the President’s proposal, and indeed the 
entire proceedings at Geneva to date, show 
‘ite clearly that the program advanced was 

in the full sense of the word, 
ier than pragmatic. The President sug- 
pected a general idea as a starting point for 
‘‘ure discussion, rather than a specific pro- 
‘m lor immediate action. The spirit of 
.. eeestion is far more important than 
“details of it. As part of a psychological 
“gen Offensive of great importance, it will 
* 2ard for the Russians to match, 

MANY DETAILS LACKING 


very spirit, unless tempered, could 
unwarranted hopes. The President 
r instance, of disarmament, There 


It the 
Bu nat 
lead to 


Spoke, f, 
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is no practical possibility of such a goal. 
Complete disarmament never has been 
achieved in history, unless enforced by a 
conqueror upon a conquered. The program 
offered in Geneva must be read against the 
background of history. 

The President addressed himself primarily 
to the great obstacle upon which nearly all 
prior attempts at arms limitation and reduc- 
tion have stumbled—inspection and enforce- 
ment. His program was merely a suggested 
beginning to guard against surprise attack. 
Since it was not explicit and would have 
to be spelled out in great detail before its 
assets and liabilities could be judged, present 
criticisms can be purely tentative. 

A mutual exchange of blueprints of their 
military establishments between the United 
States and the Soviet Union undoubtedly 
would benefit the United States in a strictly 
intelligence and factual sense. For Moscow 
unquestionably knows more about United 
States military establishments than Wash- 
ington knows about the Soviet Union’s; this 
is an inescapable part of our form of gov- 
ernment. 

The word “blueprint” needs, of course, to 
be defined, but if it were interpreted in as 
sweeping a sense as the President seemed 
to use it, such an exchange probably would 
give the Russians technical information of 
greater value that the United States would 
receive. For there is not much doubt that 
the United States still has a qualitative tech- 
nical edge in nuclear developments, aircraft, 
naval vessels, and so forth. 

Would the Russians, for instance, be per- 
mitted to inspect the submarine Nawtilus? 
Could they visit atomic-energy facilities, the 
Strategic Air Command, and other vital 
areas? There is not much doubt that there 
would be very great opposition in this coun- 
try, as in the Soviet Union, to such an ex- 
change. 

Furthermore, unless the exchange was 
strictly limited and hence of very limited 
utility, it would be difficult, indeed, to do 
other than include nearly everything in both 
nations under the heading of “military 
establishments.” Missiles need no landing 
strips for launching, and biological agents 
can be produced in small and easily hidden 
laboratories. Are such installations part of 
the data about “military establishments” 
that it was suggested should be exchanged? 


OTHER QUESTIONS POSED 


The same general problems confront the 
President's second point—the suggestion for 
mutual aerial reconnaissance and photogra- 
phy of each other's “military establishment.” 
This might well have to mean if it is to mean 
much of anything, complete freedom by each 
side to fly over any and all parts of the other’s 
nation, and its outlying military establish- 
ments. 


And would the Soviet Union open up its 
military secrets to the United States unless 
Britain, France, and other western allies fol- 
lowed suit? Would the United States be con- 
tent to look at the Soviet “military establish- 
ment” without similar inspection of the Red 
Chinese and the East European satellites’ fa- 


; cilities? 


The effectiveness of any aerial inspection 
system is, in any case, open to question. 
Aerial photographs, magnified and carefully 
interpreted by experts, can reveal military in- 
formation of great importance. During 
World War II, for instance, British photo- 
interpreters discovered the first visual evi- 
dence of the German V-2 rocket from aerial 
photos made of Peenemunde, the German 
rocket experiment center. 

However, if all the military installations in 
@ country as large as the Soviet Union were 
to be photographed the physical job involved 
would be tremendous, and in any case much 
vital information could be concealed from 
the camera’s eye. Aerial photographs could 
not reveal underground storage depots for 
nuclear weapons and camouflage and con- 
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cealment could hide effectively even fairly 
extensive surface installations. Even the 
most extensive and elaborate aerial inspec- 
tion systems could not be expected to be 
foolproof. 

The problem of establishing a foolproof 
inspection system, given the present im- 
mense variety and quantity of military 
equipment, has been studied and restudied 
repeatedly since World War II. Most expert 
opinion is that no such foolproof inspection 
system can be devised. Something must 
be left to trust. 

The President’s goal, therefore, seems both 
lesser and greater than the establishment 
of a foolproof inspection system. In fact, 
he stated that “we have not as yet been 
able to discover any scientific or other in- 
spection method which would make certain 
of the elimination of nuclear weapons.” 

The President, therefore, is merely sug- 
gesting on the one hand, some exploration of 
the possibility of increasing our guard against 
surprise attack but on the other hand he is 
frankly postulating even this hope on some 
degree of mutual trust and confidence. 

Despite the new atmosphere of sweetness 
and light in Geneva this mutual trust and 
confidence does not exist. Soviet tactics have 
changed since Stalin’s death, but in the 
light of record, the United States would risk 
its future if it put its confidence in the pres- 
ent Soviet leaders. 

There is an equally important hurdle con- 
fronting the President’s proposal. Our own 
fears and lack of confidence in the Soviet 
leaders are more than matched by the Soviet 
fears and lack of confidence in us. There is, 
however, a very great question as to whether 
or not the Communist hierarchy could per- 
mit the type of sweeping examination and 
inspection proposed and still retain its grip 
upon the Soviet Union. Open frontiers 
could lead to open minds—always the enemy 
of dictators. 





Effect of Reciprocal Trade Act on Oil 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be recalled that when the bill 
extending the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program was before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee an amendment was 
added authorizing the President to re- 
strict imports in a situation where the 
national security was threatened. The 
amendment was adopted by the Senate, 
and subsequently accepted by the House 
of Representatives. 

That was only a short time ago, but I 
am happy to say that the amendment 
is having the intended effect so far as 
imports of petroleum, that vitally im- 
portant resource, are concerned. 

A report from the Austin Bureau of 
the Dallas Morning News carries the in- 
formation that Gen. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, member of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission and an internationally recog- 
nized authority on the oil industry, says 
the legislation already is having a whole- 
some effect on petroleum imports. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news story published in the Dallas News 
be inserted in the Appendix of the RrEc- 
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orp in order that ali Senators may bene- 
fit from General Thompson’s report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Austin, Tex.—Congress’ act permitting the 
President to restrict imports when the na- 
tional security is threatened already is having 
a wholesome effect on oil imports, a Texas 
Official said Tuesday. 

Ernest O. Thompson, railroad commis- 
sioner, noted that imports recently have 
shown a decline. 

“The legislation has had a wholesome 
effect,” said Thompson, just back from the 
World Petroleum Congress in Rome. “I 
think it will continue to have a wholesome 
effect.” 

While some domestic producers believe 
greater restrictions should be imposed, 
Thompson said he expects the threat of 
Presidential action will help to keep imports 
in check. 

The commission next Tuesday will hold 

ts first proration hearing in two months. 

“There seems to be no great optimism 
nor any great gloom” for Texas producers 
at this point, said Thompson. He noted 
that “phenomenal sales” of gasoline have re- 
duced stocks and that crude oil supplies are 
2 percent lower than 1954, as of July 2. 

“There’s plenty of oil and gasoline, so the 
consumer should be happy,” Thompson com- 
mented. “We're really in a period of sur- 
plus, yet drilling activity is high. We need 
to be careful (regulating production) in the 
last half of the year.” 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems that every session of the Con- 
gress, either Republican or Democrat 
controlled, brings new additions to the 
so-called social-security law. The House 
of Representatives last week added some 
2'> million more persons to the social- 
security rolls. If this House bill be- 
comes law, all self-employed persons ex- 
cept doctors will be included. 

Modern society recognizes the fact 
that we must properly and adequately 
take care of fellow citizens in need of 
help and assistance. I know full well 
the day of the poorhouse under the hill 
has gone and properly so. 

Certainly the aims of social security 
are admirable, but too many still do not 
realize how the costs are to be paid. It 
is not self-supporting or sustaining. 
There is at least a deficit of 11 to 12 
billion at present. Who will eventually 
have to pay for all this so-called secu- 
rity? The answer is simple: Oncoming 
generations. 

Most people know that they should 
look carefully for the fine print on an 
insurance policy, but too many citizens 
do not look for the fine print in this so- 
called social-security law. It is mostly 
“social” and has very little guaranteed 
security. 

It is well to remember that the Gov- 
ernment does not create wealth; it only 
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takes away. I believe there are still mil- 
lions of Americans who prefer to handle 
their own personal budget and buy their 
own insurance rather than to be man- 
aged by bureaucrats. Whenever a Gov- 
ernment undertakes to _ redistribute 
wealth, the benefits generally go down 
rather than up. In a Republic of free 
men, so-called free riders are not con- 
ducive to greater incentive efforts. “So- 
cial security” has a siren voice, but no 
one ever proclaims that it helps to in- 
crease productivity. 

This Government was designed, set up, 
and paid for by our ancestors’ blood, 
sweat, and tears. - They set out to provide 
justice, domestic tranquillity, common 
defense—of American shores—the gen- 
eral welfare—not welfare of individ- 
uals—and to secure liberty. This new 
social-security law places by compulsion, 
involuntary tax slavery upon all self-em- 
ployed persons whose net earnings total 
more than $400 a year, including law- 
yers, dentists, architects, engineers, ac- 
countants, funeral directors, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, veterinarians, optome- 
trists, ministers, and farmers. This is 
nothing more nor less than involuntary 
tax slavery through a device called com- 
pulsory social security. 

When we buy private insurance, either 
life, accident, health, hospitalization, or 
retirement, the price tag is clearly on the 
package. We just know how many dol- 
lars it will cost. But in this compulsory 
Government social security, the true cost 
is hidden—and will have to be paid by 
future generations—and the benefits 
paid in highly inflated dollars. The price 
we have to pay can lead to a lower stand- 
ard of living, regimentation, and loss of 
more of our freedom. 

This compulsory social security pro- 
gram is a most distasteful program be- 
cause there are still millions of Ameri- 
cans who want to take a calculated 
risk—who refuse to barter incentive for 
a dole. Who prefer the risks of free- 
dom to a guaranteed existence with a 
chain around their neck and above all 
they will not trade self-respecting in- 
itiative for a doubtful handout. 

In our reading of history several facts 
always stand out in bold relief. This is 
particularly true when we get into the 
area of “social reforms” or a new ap- 
proach to social progress. Many of the 
best international social reforms have 
become mere instruments of oppression 
to the whole of society. And in the end 
the individual sought to be helped be- 
comes the mere tool of some all-power- 
ful minority. 

Just remember that European social- 
ism was transformed into an autocratic, 
despotic, nationalistic socialism of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and that the idealistic 
communism from the intellectual teach- 
ings of Karl Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky 
finally took the form of present Soviet 
totalitarianism. All resulted in the en- 
slavement of the individual and his gov- 
ernment became his complete master. 

Last week there was published an 
editorial in one of New York’s news- 
papers. This editorial was inspiring be- 
cause we often think that the large city 
papers do not see the picture quite as 
clearly as the less congested areas. This 
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article lauds Representative Sruyvesayy 
Wainwr HT who had the courage to 
vote against this new social security Jay 

Representative WAINWRIGHT—who jg 
opposed to social security as such—was 
honest in his vote, not because he does 
not believe in helping those who need jt 
but because he knew it was fraudulent 
and deceitful in approach. It was not 
in the best interests of those who de. 
serve better treatment from their Goy- 
ernment. 

I commend this editorial: 

{From Newsday of July 21, 1955} 
A Vore AGAINST MOTHER 

Voting against an extension of social secu. 
rity coverage is like voting against mother, 
It isn’t done. 

Representative STUYVESANT Watnwaicrt 
did it, though, for which he rates an awe. 
inspired gaze and a vote of thanks. Only 39 
Congressmen joined him while 372 opposed 
him, but WAINWRIGHT was still right. 

The bill would lower the retirement age 
for women from 66 to 62, jack up the present 
contribution from 4 to 44% percent, and pive 
benefits to disabled persons at the age of 50. 

Like WAINWRIGHT, we are all for social se- 
curity, but this bill did not deserve passage, 
It would cost $2.5 billion, yet no hearings 
were held by congressional committees. Only 
40 minutes of debate were allowed 

In addition, as WAINWRIGHT said, women 
are given a special and unwarranted advan- 
tage. They retire only a few months earlier 
than men, not the 3 years the bill presumes, 
They live, on the average, 5 years longer than 
men so that, if anything, men’s retirement 
age should be reduced rather than women’s, 

The bill passed the House so easily because 
it is not expected to reach the Senate this 
session. Congressmen could vote for women 
without risking a dime. We're glad Waty- 
WRIGHT had the courage to say no. 


Real Help for the Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on July 15 
1955, President Eisenhower signed into 
law the so-called public works appropria- 
tion bill. Included in this bill is $906,000 
for the city of Atlantic City, $67,000 for 
Ocean City, and $60,000 for Cape May. 
This money is now being made available 
for the work actually done by these three 
cities in protective work against beach 
erosion, and will undoubtedly be followed 
by further appropriations as the wort 
progresses, 

It is also encouraging to remember 
that other seashore cities similarly af 
fected may, by undertaking cooperative 
studies, eventually share in this same 
program. 

The much larger amount which goes 
Atlantic City is, of course, explained by 
the fact that their project is much the 
larger, and further by the fact that the 
entire beach at Atlantic City is publicly 
owned, which is not so either in Oceal 
City or Cape May. 

The final successful conclusion resull- 
ing in these substantial benefits is we 
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culmination of a 10-year fight on my 
part to get the Federal Government to 


recognize its responsibility to our coastal 
areas as it has so long done in other areas 


of the country. ; 

The authorization legislation for this 
purpose was passed last year, and on 
July 30, 1954, I made a statement to the 
House in which I said: 

we have plowed the long furrow and we 
seem to be reaching the end of it. This is 
of the utmost significance to the entire State, 
pecause the seashore resorts of our area, 
entertaining millions from all over the world, 
ara literally a billion-dollar industry in our 
New Jersey economy. 


In my successful efforts to get funds 
actually appropriated, I testified before 
my own Committee on Appropriations 
his year and said in part as follows: 

These high ratios are partly because of the 
yalues to be protected. The assessed value 
of real estate in Atlantic City is close to $90 
million; in Ocean City it is more than $20 
jillion; and in Cape May in excess of $6 

lion. The true values will at least double 

e assessed values. The permanent popu- 

yn of Atlantic City is 65,000, but it is es- 

timated that it entertains 10 million visitors 

during the course of a year, from every State 
in the Union. 

protection afforded therefore is not 

Congress has recognized the value 

these resort areas to the national health 

i welfare, and what we are protecting are 

tional areas of great national value, 

i not localities. 

One further word in closing. We appro- 

yriate money, and quite properly, for nav- 
i for the benefit of shipping inter- 
ests, Which in some areas is the lifeblood 

f tl community. We likewise protect 

lands from flooding, because agricul- 

1 the lifeblood of that community. 
Recreation in New Jersey is a significant 
| the lifeblood, not only of our com- 

but of the State. Despite the fact 

t New Jersey is the sixth most important 

cturing State in the Union and a 
t agricultural State, its resort and rec- 
| industry is its greatest producer 
revenues, and is valued at well over 

n dollars a year. All of this would 
t without adequate and properly pro- 
tected beaches. 

Mr. Chairman, New Jersey pays a very high 
sare of the total Federal revenues and sel- 
dom found before this committee for any 
appropriation to it. I am sure that you will 
asree that this comparatively small amount 
' Federal aid, recognized by the 79th Con- 

, duly authorized by the 83d Congress, 
“id now before you with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, is amply justified. 


Iam very happy to have been instru- 
mental in obtaining such a substantial 
‘mount of money for our seashore areas 
which, in the long run, will help to pro- 
tect our beaches and will substantially 

lieve the local tax burden in doing so. 
_ Mr. Speaker, I am appending an edi- 
\ tial appearing recently in the Ocean 
~ily Sentinel-Ledger, Ocean City, N. J., 
and for their kind words, I am very 

iteful, 
The editorial follows: 
CONGRESSMAN HAND WINS ANOTHER ROUND 

Al © gory pugilist was supposed to have 
“i, tt Was a tough fight, Mom, but I won.” 
“\S @50ut the way it seemed when word 
“© irom Congressman T. MILLet HAND late 
mst we k that the House Committee on 
/--°Priations has approved funds totaling 
‘Aan $1 million for South Jersey beach 
‘UO work, including $67,000 for Ocean 


aout 
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The business of persuading Congressmen 
that Uncle Sam has some financial responsi- 
bilities in keeping the seashore a fit place for 
millions of bathing vacationists has been in 
progress for at least 15 years, ever since the 
ocean began making noticeably serious in- 
roads on bathing beaches here and in neigh- 
boring resorts. 

Action by the House committee is seen here 
as the culmination of a long wait for some 
Federal participation. 

The wheels sometimes grind very slowly 
down in Washington. After what seemed an 
eternity, the 79th Congress conceded that 
seashore cities were entitled to some Federal 
aid, but that was as as it went. Conceding 
a point and providing money to back it up 
turned out to be two different things. It 
wasn't until 1954 that the 83d Congress 
moved ahead to the point where it pre- 
scribed the conditions under which it would 
grant such aid. Again, without an appro- 
priation. 

Now, according to Representative Hann, 
the money is definitely set up in an omnibus 
bill coverying a myriad of public works 
projects, and it is believed to have excellent 
chance of passage, at least in the House. 
Which brings up another question of whether 
the Senate will concur. 

At any rate, the outlook for genuine Fed- 
eral beach erosion assistance is brighter than 
it ever has been before. And Ocean City owes 
some words of thanks to a diligent Congress- 
man HaNnp, who has been fighting for just 
such recognition for his district a good many 
years. 





H. R. 9 and H. R. 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a statement made before 
the Ways and Means Committee by Hon. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

Mr. Burger, it seems to me, has ex- 
pressed a position which may conceiv- 
ably hold at least, a partial solution to 
the perplexing problems faced by inde- 
pendent self-employed people in provid- 
ing a measure of retirement security for 
themselves while keeping alive the sys- 
tem of business opportunity which char- 
acterizes this Nation. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., BEFORE 
THE HOvUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
JUNE 28, 1955, SusJecr: H. R.9 AND H. R. 10 
I am George J. Burger, vice president in 

charge of legislative activities, National 

Federation of Independent Business, 740 

Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

Our national headquarters are located in 

Burlingame, Calif. We also maintain divi- 

sion offices at New York, Cincinnati, and 

Chicago. 

It must be understood by members of 
the committee that no officer or group of 
officers is permitted to speak for the fed- 
eration as to its position on any legislative 
or economic problems unless so directed by 
a nationwide poll of our members. The en- 
tire membership is polled and the results 
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of these polls give the executive officers the 
authority to act in behalf of the members. 

For the information of the committee, 
we have in the field approximately 200 or 
more sales representatives who are in per- 
sonal daily contact with small business na- 
tionwide. Through this we are able to get 
the factual information from the grass- 
roots. 

The membership of the federation, all in- 
dividual voting members, comprises inde- 
pendent business and professional men. 
Of course this includes doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, civil engineers, etc., and all as 
mentioned above are classed as self-em- 
ployed. I myself have been self-employed 
for over a quarter of a century and there 
is no way that I, like many thousands of 
others, could build up a reserve for retire- 
ment purposes, except through private in- 
vestment. 

I think that the proposals in the bills being 
considered here today are fair and just, that 
they present a commonsense approach to the 
problem, and that if such legislation was ap- 
proved it might for the time being result in 
a slight loss of revenue to the Government, 
but on the other hand, it could produce sav- 
ings in many ways both to the Nation and to 
the individual States. 

Professional men and self-employed per- 
sons having the privilige under the law to 
postpone paying taxes on a limited amount 
of money deducted from their taxable income 
each year and put into a retirement fund, 
would be subject to the tax when the pension 
benefit was received. 

I agree with the statement of Congressman 
KEOGH where it is reported in the press that 
he maintains: “That the losses would be 
moderate and only temporary, because the 
money would be taxable when received as 
pensions.” 

I do know in my travels throughout the 
Nation and in discussion of matters of this 
kind, pension and retirement funds, the self- 
employed often remark: “Well, if I was work- 
ing for a corporation for the years I have 
spent in my own business, I would find my- 
self at the retirement age not alone receiving 
the benefits through social security, but I 
would in most cases receive retirement bene- 
fits from my employment over the years.” 


The trend of the times it seems is to make 
provisions for faithful and conscientious 
employment, which is typified in some degree 
through the actions of organized labor insist- 
ing on contract arrangements for the people 
they represent, through a guaranteed annual 
wage and other provisions. 

You will hear the present-day youth, when 
they go into the commercial world remark, 
“Why should I open up my own business 
when I can get a job with some corporation 
and build up over the years a retirement 
fund.” Surely many of the States and the 
Nation itself provide for retirement funds 
after years of service. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks I am making on 
the overall legislation are my personal views, 
but they may be found to be shared by many 
in the federation membership which would 
come under the category benefited by the 
legislation proposed in H. R. 9 and H. R. 10. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the sponsors of this 
legislation, namely Congressmen JENKINS 
and KEOGH, are to be complimented on taking 
a very forward step, and more important, that 
the action is bipartisan, which should carry 
tremendous importance with the full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and the Congress 
of the United States. 

We intend to poll our nationwide member- 
ship on these two bills through our official 
publication, the Mandate, with which Mem- 
bers of Congress are well acquainted, and I 
would request the privilege of having the re- 
sults of that poll made a part of the record 
of the hearings on these bills. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing in personal support of the legislation. 
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Submarine “Seawolf” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on July 21, 
1955, at the yard of the Electric Boat 
division of General Dynamics Corp., a 
pioneer in Marine construction was 
launched, the submarine Seawolf, the 
second nuclear-powered vessel in our 
Nation’s history. I include as extension 
of my remarks the speeches made on 
that occasion, and data concerning the 
Seawolf and the christening ceremony: 
ADDRESS BY JOHN JAY HOPKINS, CHAIRMAN 

AND PRESIDENT, GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 


Mrs. Cole, Secretary Thomas, Commissioner 
Strauss, Mr. McCune, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are delighted to 
welcome you to the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics Corp., and to the launch- 
ing of the United States Navy’s second nu- 
clear-powered vessel, the submarine Sea- 
wolf. 

It is our pleasure, on this happy occasion, 
to greet many of you not only as honored 
guests in your own right, but as honorable 
representatives of the Government of the 
United States, and of our friendly allies, the 
peoples of Canada, Colombia, France, Italy, 
Peru, and Japan. 

It is our privilege to extend greetings of 
still deeper feeling to those of you who in 
your capacity of leadership represent here 
today the United States Navy, the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and all those hundreds of 
other American organizations whose people 
have poured their minds and hearts and 
hopes into this great and revolutionary ship. 

The atomic Seawolf, as you may know, 
will not be the first submarine to bear that 
name. It will be the third. I take particular 
pleasure, therefore, in saluting our very 
special guests: Capt. Henry M. Jensen, com- 
manding officer of the first Seawolf, commis- 
sioned 42 years ago; Capt. R. B. Lynch and 
Rear Adm. Royce L. Gross, two of the com- 
manding officers of the second Seawolf dur- 
ing World War II; and Comdr. Richard 
Laning, the prospective commanding officer 
of the third, the atomic, Seawolf. 

Thus, the Seawolf of today is bound to her 
predecessors by invisible filaments of Navy 
tradition and achievement. But, like her 
sister ship, the famous atomic-powered 
Nautilus, the first vessel in world history to 
be propelled by the energy of atoms, she 
documents anew, not on paper, but in steel, 
that passionate belief in progress and im- 
provement which is the wellispring of our 
national strength. 

I am confident that vessels of tomorrow, 
the products of the minds and hands of 
scientists and engineers and craftsmen yet 
unborn and powered perhaps by engines uti- 
lizing processes of controiled atomic fusion, 
will have awesome attributes of strength and 
speed and dimension to dwarf even this 
historic ship. 

Surely the turning propellers that drive 
the Seawolf deep under the sea and far, must 
bring home again to all the world astound- 
ing proof that cosmic forces can be domesti- 
cated to man’s common needs. 

Yet, in the elation of this moment, I re- 
call the memorable phrase of the Spanish 
philosopher Unamuno that true science 
teaches us above all “to doubt and to be 
ignorant.” 

We must beware then in all science and 
industry, as in shipbuilding, of terminal 


thinking—of a happy contentment, whether 
through apathy or timidity or guile, with 
limited attainments. , 

In the struggle against even the possibility 
of an atomic status quo as insurance against 
the stultifying influence of terminal think- 
ing and as evidence of our intent to extend 
the frontiers of scientific knowledge under 
the sea, in the air, and in space beyond—we 
will dedicate before the year’s end what we 
believe to be the first privately financed 
laboratory in the world, devoted primarily 
to basic nuclear research. In the struggle 
for a massive technological breakthrough on 
all nuclear fronts, we have recently enlisted 
many of the world’s great scientific minds 
among them Dr. Hans Bethe, Dr. Charles 
Critchfield, Dr. Frederic De Hoffmann, Dr. 
Joseph Kennedy, Dr. Frederick Seitz, Dr. 
Edward Teller, and Dr. John Wheeler. 

The dedication of nuclear energy to con- 
structive, creative purposes—now shortly to 
be demonstrated to the world for a second 
time in the Seawolf—must benefit all men, 
everywhere, on every continent, and in every 
economic and moral clime. 

Indeed, the power embodied here—so sin- 
ister to felons, so happily ominous to 
friends—serves doubly in the interest of hu- 
manity. For the Seawolf epitomizes the 
dual destiny of the atom: To deter all men 
and all nations from the folly of atomic de- 
struction, and to unite all men and all na- 
tions in the wisdom of atomic creation. 

To me, the Seawolf is “atoms for peace.” 


HARNESSING A DREAM 


(By Francis K. McCune, vice president and 
general mawager, atomic products division, 
General Electric Co.) 


The atomic age began on July 16, 1945, at 
5:30 a. m., mountain war time. There, on a 
stretch of desert about 50 miles from 
Alamogordo, N. Mex., the energy locked with- 
in the atom was released in a burst of flame 
such as the world had never seen. 

We have come a long way since then. 
Here, at Groton, Conn., only 10 short years 
after that history-making event, we are wit- 
nessing a practical, useful, and highly signifi- 
cant application of that awesome energy. 

Today, we launch the second of two great 
undersea boats to be driven by the energy of 
the atom. This is phase two in the Navy's 
well-planned and far-sighted nuclear sub- 
marine program * * * and a real victory in 
the development of the atomic Navy of the 
future. 

Atomic submarines, I am told, are the 
answer to a submariner’s prayer. For-—be- 
cause of their nuclear engines—they can 
travel faster and farther under water than 
any other type of submarine in operation 
today, anywhere in the world. 

The reactor going into the Seatwol/ operates 
on an entirely different concept from its 
predecessor. It is a second step in the rapid 
development and improvement of nuclear 
engines for naval propulsion. The next re- 
actor—on which we are already working— 
will be superior to this one. This is progress. 

To General Electric, the Seawol/ signifies 
another in a long list of contributions to the 
science of ship propulsion. Almost 45 years 
ago, W.L. R. Emmet, a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy who later joined Gen- 
eral Electric, produced the Navy's first 
turbine-electric drive for the collier Jupiter. 
This was so successful that 5 years later the 
same principle was applied in a capital ship, 
the New Mezxico-—a ship that, in its day, was 
as modern in concept as our Seawolf is to- 
day. It is interesting to note that the 
Jupiter—with its same _ turbine-electric 
drive—later became the Langley, the Navy’s 
first aircraft carrier. 

Moving rapidly across the years, between 
1933 and 1937, major technological con- 
tributions were made in the field of naval 
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propulsion—advances that Charles Ediso 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. char, 
acterized as the greatest single contribution 
in a generation. 

I would like to emphasize one thing at 
this point. Our long association with the 
Navy bears out the importance of teamwork 
in the creation and application of new ideas 
No one organization can do the whole Job, 
Rather, progress depends upon a coopers. 
tive effort with all elements aiming at a 
common objective or goal. And, certainly 
the Seawolf is no exception. Together, work. 
ing with one aim in mind, a team—consist. 
ing of the Navy, the AEC, General Dynamics 
and General Blectric—produced this strix. 
ingly advanced nuclear submarine. 

God willing, we will never have to measure 
the impact of military atomic propulsion jp 
action. But one thing is certain: The 
mighty atomic Navy of the future wil] be 
the bulwark of our defense * * * a sturdy 
pillar of our freedom. F 

And to those who have worked so hard 
and so long to make this atomic dream a 
reality, and believed when others refused 
to believe, this is a dramatic victory: The 
beginning of significant practical applica. 
tion of the energy of the atom. But let me 
hastily add that, as these men well know, the 
most startling thing in the atomic field has 
been the tremendous speed with which the 
dream of yesterday becomes the common- 
place fact of today * * * and the ancient 
history of tomorrow. 

Already, these men, the many hands whe 
have made the Seawolf possible, are turning 
their efforts to even greater accomplish- 
ments, aware, now, that it is possible tw 
create progress. For, they have done it 


REMARKS BY LEwis L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIs- 
SION 


It is a privilege to be here today on this his- 
tory-making occasion. 

The launching of the Seawolf marks an- 
other important achievement in the devel- 
opment of atomic power. It 
did her proud predecessor, the Nautilu 
the leadership and determination of Aroer- 
ican democracy and free enterprise t 
vance the day when atomic power wil! great! 
enrich our lives and the lives of people 
everywhere. 

Work on the powerplants for the Seavrol/ 
and Nautilus was started at about the 
time as parallel and competitive efforts 
using reactor designs of marked differe: 
The Nautilus uses a reactor operatio! 
low velocity neutrons, and the heat 
moved by water under high pressur¢ 
the other hand, the Seawolf reactor oper- 
ates with neutrons of higher velocities, and 
liquid metal is the medium of heat trans- 
fer. 

In the beginning no one could be certain 
of the success of either attempt, since atomic 
power was then still unproven; it was a great 
and very bold adventure. 

I need not tell you how handsomely the 
Nautilus performed at sea under ai) cond 
tions. 

Today, I am happy to be able to ann 
that the land-based prototype of the aton 
powerplant which will be used in t! 
new submarine also has operated m< 
pressively. 

Beginning on June 6, that prototype, ” 
cated at West Milton, N. Y., operated 
at full power, long enough to have Pro- 
pelled the Seawolf on a 2,250-mile, nonstop 
trip, fully submerged. ‘That represents te 
equivalent of an underwater voyage {rom o 
Johns, Newfoundland, to Dover, Engian® 
This, I am told, compares to 4 hours # 
full power as the qualifying time for new, 
diesel-powered submarines. 

This prototype of the Seawol/ powerP’ 
has achieved further renown. On Monee) 
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of this week at West Milton, I had the 
rivilege of throwing the switch which sent 
thousands of kilowatts of power surging into 
transmission lines to serve homes, farms, 
and industries of upper New York State. 

Who can fail to be enthused at these ac- 
complishaments and the visions they unfold 
for the future? 

In a little more than 5 years, we have es- 
tablished the success of two different types 
of atomic energy reactors as propulsion sys- 
tems for submarines, and this achievement 
was due neither to accident nor good luck. 
It is the result of hard work on the part of 
many skilled, devoted, and courageous peo- 
Outstanding among those entitled to take 
deep personal pride in todays event is my 
friend and colleague, Adm. H. G. Rickover. 

The Electric Boat Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. and the General Electric Co. 
merit particular commendation and we in 
the Commission are continuously grateful 
for the splendid cooperation we have received 
in this, as well as many other enterprises, 
from our great Navy, and especially its dis- 
tinguished Secretary, the Honorable Charles 
Ss. Thomas. 

We build submarines and other weapons 
of defense because we have no other prudent 


alternative. Our security and our freedom 
depend upon them. 

Nevertheless, such military weapons as the 
Nautilus and the Seawolf return to us very 


large, nonmilitary dividends — dividends 
which may in fact exceed the cost. 


For the atomic powerplant so developed 
rovides us with valuable new knowledge 
with which to advance the peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy, especially in the 


field of power. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
men who have developed the Seawolf do not 
regard her only as a weapon. She is one of 
the significant milestones on the way to a 
great goal—the goal of progress, plenty, and 
of lasting peace. 





INVOCATION, LT. CompR. Pau F. BRADLEY, 
(CHC.), UNITED STATES Navy 

Almighty God, it would be a foolish thing 
for us to be other than simple and brief 
in the epochal circumstances under which 
we are here assembled. We wish simply to 
ask Thy blessing on forces which we do not 
yet fully comprehend. It is an hour for 
prayer not rhetoric, for humility not hau- 


teur. 


We have seen the power of Thy creation 
in our own days, O God. We have felt the 
earth shrug and have seen whole cities shud- 
der and slip into rubble. We have seen light- 


ning leap from angry skies to incinerate man 
and his works. We have seen bacteria, so 
minute as to challenge the most discerning 
lens, snowball into pain and plague and 
death. We have heard the volcano rumble 
and seen it spew out destruction. We have 
seen the forces of nature caught in test 
tubes and have seen her metals hammered 
into blades and barrels and bombs in man’s 
own plan and pattern of pain. 

Today, © God, we ask you to look down on 
Us with patience and compassion. This 
ctait—this Seawolf, this capsule contrived of 
steel and secret structure, holds within its 
Dulkheads the most awful culmination that 
Man has yet derived from the potentials 
that your creative hand pressed into the bins 
an 1 close ts of nature. 

We are awed and chastened, O God—but 
We are not frightened, for is it not true that 
hone of Thy handiworks is as great as Thee? 
We are not frightened so long as we dedicate 
this craft and the fearful forces that propel 
't to Thy glory, to the protections of man’s 
ights—to peace for all men. 
and so again with the simplicity that 
~ -Casion elicits, we acknowledge that all 


Thy gifts are good—and only by man’s will, 
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can be bent to man’s sorrow. Even the water 
and the air and earth and fire can be dis- 
torted and disastrous. * * * The night- 
shade and the lovely poppy can bless or 
blight, the mind can love or hate. 
Therefore, reverently we ask Thee, O God, 
of both the atom’s laws and man’s reason, 
to bless and guide them to life more abund- 
ant. * * * To peace—because the awful al- 
ternative is the end of all life. Amen. 


—_—_—_ 


A REPORT OF NAVAL PROGRESS IN NUCLEAR 
PROPULSION 


(Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Sec- 
retary of the Navy) 


Mrs. Cole, President Hopkins, Governor 
Ribicoff, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, only 10 years have passed since 
the power of the atom was first unlocked. 
Today, you are witnessing the launching of 
the second known nuclear propulsion plant 
in the entire world. 

This launching follows by only 6 months 
the commissioning of the first nuclear-pow- 
ered ship, the Nautilus. Few people can ap- 
preciate the magnitude of these twin mir- 
acles of design and production. History can 
ciate no similar achievement in so short a 
period of time as the development and con- 
struction of the submarines Seawolf and the 
Nautilus. 

The launching of this ship has not been 
& naval enterprise alone. It had been a 
combined Atomic Energy Commission and 
Navy enterprise, encouraged by the en- 
thusiasm and approval of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee for Atomic Energy. 
The Atomic Energy Commissioners, under 
the outstanding inspirational leadership of 
Chairman Strauss, are to be commended for 
their unstinting support of this and other 
naval projects. Tribute is also due to the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships and particularly to 
A&miral Rickover of that Bureau whose vi- 
sion, tenacity, and zeal contributed so much 
to this accomplishment. And great credit 
must go to the General Electric Co. who 
constructed the nuclear plant, as well as to 
the Electric Boat Division of the General 
Dynamics Corp., who built the Seawol/. 

If, 10 years ago, one would have predicted 
that the end of the next decade would see 
operating nuclear power plants, he would 
have been thought unrealistic, to say the 
least. Great progress has been made in an 
incredibly short time. In spite of the fact 
that nuclear propulsion is only in its in- 
fancy. Americans can take pride that three 
nuclear powerplants are operational in 
the United States today. And of course, 
we are extremely proud that all three of 
these are for naval use. 

As we look at the Seawol/, let us briefly 
examine the present status of the Navy’s 
nuclear propulsion program. As you know, 
the Nautilus if now operating and its per- 
formance has exceeded our expectations. 
Today, the Seawolf is launched. In addi- 
tion, Congress authorized the building last 


year of two additional nuclear submarines. 


The production of nuclear-powered ves- 
sels by the Navy has come of age. This 
year, Congress has approved the Navy’s 
plans to build four more nuclear powered 
submarines. This means that this fiscal 
year the Navy will have eight nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines in being or under con- 
struction and, in rapid succession there- 
after, many others. Of course, our future 
plans include nuclear-powered vessels of 
other types. Development of nuclear pro- 
pulsion for larger naval vessels is well ad- 
vanced, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
will soon start construction of a land-based 
prototype at its National Reactor Testing 
Station in Idaho. 

To insure the earliest and maximum ex- 
ploitation of nuclear power for surface ships 
and naval aircraft, I have recently appointed 
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with Admiral Strauss’ concurrence, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, Mr. 
James H. Smith, Jr., and Rear Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, the incoming Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, to work with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in the accelerated adoption of 
nuclear power. 

To show you the Navy’s avid interest in 
nuclear propulsion, the Navy has seven dif- 
ferent nuclear reactor projects. The nuclear 
plants of the Nautilus and the Seawolf were 
purposely made competitive, partly to deter- 
mine which is the better power plant and 
partly to exploit the rapidly advancing tech- 
nology of nuclear propulsion. The objective 
of these seven projects is to develop a family 
of reactors which will be applicable not only 
to submarines but to surface ships. They 
will lead to savings in costs, refinements in 
construction, saving in the expenditures of 
fissionable material, and incidentally, the 
faster realization of nuclear power for 
American farms, homes and factories. 

The Navy is also giving special attention 
to the nuclear propulsion of naval aircraft. 
This field has unique application to the 
Navy’s mission. In particular, careful atten- 
tion is being given to nuclear powered sea- 
planes. Promise in this field is great indeed. 
Much of the way in this field has been paved 
by the efforts of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the United States Air Force. 
Their years of research and effort had made 
possible the Navy’s effort in recent months 
to increase its contribution to the aircraft 
nuclear propulsion program. Our naval pro- 
gram is being fully coordinated with the Air 
Force and is designed to complement that 
effort. 

To keep pace with this accelerated pro- 
grom of nuclear propulsion, both construc- 
tion and research, increasing emphasis has 
been given to broadening and expanding the 
educational and experience levels of the 
Navy’s personnel, naval and civilian. A let- 
ter of instruction emphasizing and profound 
impact of nuclear power on the Navy and 
the need to attract and train our best officers 
and men to participate in this accelerated 
program was sent by me to every ship and 
station in the fleet in April. A stepped-up 
program of training selectéd officers in 
nuclear engineering was comenced last year. 
The training of production and maintenance 
personnel in naval and private shipyards has 
also been accelerated. The point has been 
reached where it is desirable to further ex- 
pand the base for constructing nuclear 
powered ships. This has been done anda this 
year two naval shipyards will build nuclear 
powered submarines for the first time. 

Thus, the Seawolf is symbolic of the ac- 
celerating importance of nuclear power in 
the American Navy. We have crossed the 
threshold of a period of change which 
promises to alter the fact of the Navy even 
more than did the changes of sail to steam 
and of wood to steel combined. Submarines 
with nuclear power are a new and modern 
weapon. They have a submerged endurance 
and versatility heretofore unknown. In ad- 
dition to the traditional role of destroying 
enemy ships, the nuclear powered submarine 
may lay mines, may furnish early warning 
of threats to our homeland or to ships of our 
task forces, and may track and kill the 
enemy’s submarines. Nuclear submarines 
may be used for the supply and replenish- 
ment of the new jet seaplanes, perhaps 
nuclear powered ones, that I mentioned. 
Even more imortant, the nuclear submarine 
has a very promising role as a component of 
a missile launching system. Equipped with 
missiles, the submarine can silently emerge 
from the depths of the ocean and send 
missiles of great destruction great distances 
with deadly accuracy as the newest weapons 
system in our retaliatory arsenal. 

The Navy is very proud of its pioneering 
in the nuclear propulsion field. We are glad 
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that a requirement for a naval ship such as 
the Seawolf motivated the generation of a 
new body of technical knowledge which will 
have extensive peaceful applications. 

The President’s farsighted program to 
demonstrate what the peaceful use of atomic 
energy can do in the benefit of mankind is 
an inspiration to all of us. The Navy is 
proud that its contribution goes beyond mili- 
tary purposes and aids in the achievement 
of our national goal of peace. What has al- 
ready been learned and what will be learned 
from the operation of the Nautilus’ and Sea- 
wolf's powerplants has already been most 
helpful for atomic power in American in- 
dustry and commerce. The successful de- 
velopment of nuclear propulsion systems for 
naval ships has solved numerous problems 
which industry and commerce can adopt: 
new metals, new controls, new materials, new 
safety devices, new processes, new pumps 
and new instruments. 

These facts, I think, indicate that the Navy 
has been pressing forward in the field of 
atomic energy in a bold and aggressive man- 
ner. We shall -continue to push ahead as 
rapidly as is consistent with industry’s abil- 
ity to support our program, as the availabil- 
ity of trained manpower, building facili- 
ties, and technical know-how grows, and 
with prudent concern for the taxpayer’s 
funds and the rapidly developing state of 
nuclear science. 

This launching is also symbolic of the new 
American Navy of which the Seawolf is a 
small but important segment. Throughout 
our fleets, accent is being given to the rapid 
adoption of nuclear propulsion to submar- 
ines, surface ships, and aircraft. Fresh em- 
phasis is being given to the concept of using 
ships as mobile bases—moving airbases, mis- 
sile launching bases—bases upon which our 
national power can be projected wherever 
necessary. Jet seaplanes are being developed 
that can range the oceans of the world. 
Guided missle ships are replacing conven- 
tional] ships, and missiles are replacing guns 
themselves. A stable of atomic weapons, air 
to air, air to ground, and surface to surface, 
is being fully assimilated. 

It is, I can assure you, a new Navy which 
the Seawolf joins. 


“SEAWOLF’’ LAUNCHING HIGHLIGHTS 


Mrs. W. Sterling Cole, who will christen 
the new atomic submarine Seawolf today, 
July 21, will be making her second appear- 
ance on the sponsor's platform at Electric 
Boat. On August 8, 1943, she launched the 
submarine U.S.S. Bluegill. That submarine 
was commanded by her brother-in-law, Lt. 
Comar. Eric L. Barr, Jr., United States Navy. 
Now a retired captain, Barr is security direc- 
tor at the Electric Boat division. 

Mrs. Cole has two sons serving in the 
Navy. Lt. (jg) W. S. Cole, Jr., United States 
Navy, is attached to the New London-based 
submarine U.S. S. Sea Robin. Ens. Thomas 
Cole is a gunnery officer serving in the heavy 
cruiser U. S. S. Newport News. Mrs. Cole’s 
third son, David, a recent high school gradu- 
ate, will begin an agricultural career at Cor- 
nell University in the fall. 

Mrs. Cole’s husband, Representative W. 
STERLING COLE, Republican, New York, is a 
member of the Joint Congressional commit- 
tee On Atomic Energy and a former commit- 
tee chairman. He played an important part 
in the development of the Navy’s atomic sub- 
marine program. He will ride the Seawol/ 
down the ways. 

The U. S. S. Seawolf SS197, for which the 
Navy's newest atomic submarine is named, 
was one of the first American submarines 
to seek Out the enemy in World War II. Its 
record of 18 vessels sunk for a total of 71,609 
tons during 15 patrols was one of the best 
established by a United States submarine, 
She won two Navy unit citations. 
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Two former shipmates on the World War 
II Seawolf, Royce L. Gross and Lucien T. 
Rajotte, have been working on the new Sea- 
wolf since its keel was laid. Gross is in- 
spection manager at Electric Boat and Ra- 
jotte is a first class pipefitter. 

The new Seawol/, is the third submarine in 
the United States Navy to be named Sea- 
wolf. The first Seawolf was authorized on 
March 38, 1909, but her name was changed to 
the H-1 before she was commissioned on 
December 1, 1913. The second Seawol/f, 
SS197, was commissioned on December 1, 
1939. 

The Seawolf will be able to steam sub- 
merged at speeds in excess of 20 knots. Be- 
cause it is powered with a nuclear reactor, 
independent of the earth’s atmosphere, the 
Seawolf will be able to cruise underwater 
almost indefinitely. 

The crew of the Sedwolf will number ap- 
proximately 100 officers and men. 

The cost of the Seawolf, SSN575, is esti- 
mated at $32,700,000 exclusive of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s construction costs for 
the nuclear powerplant. 

The powerplant of the Seawolf will be of 
a different design from that of the Nautilus, 
The Nautilus’ powerplant, called the sub- 
marine thermal reactor, is cooled by high 
pressure water. Another type reactor, 
labeled the submarine intermediate reactor, 
will be installed in the Seawolf. It is cooled 
by liquid sodium and is being built for the 
Atomic Energy Commission by the General 
Electric Co. 

Habitability is a key word in the Sea- 
wolf. New color schemes in the living and 
working spaces have been designed to in- 
crease efficiency and morale. Operating ma- 
chinery and instruments have been “human 
engineered”’ to reduce fatigue and extend the 
period of top efficiency for crew members. 

A reunion of old shipmates who served in 
Seawolf during World War II was held July 
20 at the Mohican Hotel in New London. 
More than 50 men were to be on hand for the 
get-together. Among those planning to at- 
tend were old “seawolves” from Aztec, 
N. Mex.; Durango, Colo.; and one from Mount 
Vernon, Ind., who arrived on motorcycle. 

Mrs. Nancy Brindupke Cole, matron of 
honor at the Seawolf launching today, is 
steeped in submarine tradition. Her late 
father, Comdr. C. F. Brindupke, United 
States Navy, was in command of the sub- 
marine Tullibee when it was lost in the 
Pacific in 1944. Her stepfather, Capt. John 
Davidson, United States Navy, had command 
of two submarines in world war II, the 
Mackerel and the Blackfish. Her husband, 
Lt. (jg.) W. S. Cole, United States Navy, is 
now serving in the submarine Sea Robin. 

The Seawolf is the 229th submarine built 
by Electric Boat for the United States Navy. 
Electric Boat is the only civilian builder of 
submarines in the United States. 

If all the blueprints used in the construc- 
tion of the Seawolf were laid end to end they 
would make a path 30 inches wide from 
Groton to Washington, D. C. They would 
cover an area of more than 100 acres. 

On the building ways adjacent to the Sea- 
wolf is the partially completed Darter, a 
conventional diesel-powered submarine of 
the Tang attack class. 

Comdr. Richard B. Laning, United States 
Navy, the prospective commanding officer 
of the new Seawolf/, comes from a Navy fam- 
ily. His father is Rear Adm. Richard H. 
Laning, Medical Corps, United States Navy, 
retired; he has 2 brothers, Robert and 
George, who are naval officers, and 1 brother, 
Edward, who is a Marine flier. Commander 
Laning’s sister, who served in the WAVES in 
World War II, is married to a submarine 
officer in the Reserves. 


Capt. Robert L. Moore, Jr., United States 
Navy, supervisor of shipbuilding and naval 
inspector of ordnance at Groton, has the 
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immediate Navy responsibility for the coy. 
struction of the Seawolf. Captain Moore ts 
well qualified for his position. He too, a 
course in advanced nuclear engineering at 
MIT and served in the Bureau of Ships as 
head of the engineering and research group 
of the nuclear power division, assisting j, 
the design and development of nuclear pros 
pulsion plants for naval vessels, He js also 
a qualified submariner. 

Electric Boat, shipbuilders, installed 99: . 
920 feet of electrical cable in the Seawol/, o, 
enough cable to reach from bow to stern 
almost 700 times. There are also 89,760 feet 
of piping and tubing in the Navy's newest 
nuclear submarine. 

The agency of the Navy which is respon. 
sible for the design and construction of the 
Seawolf, is the Bureau of Ships. It is the 
duty of BuShips to develop, design, and cop. 
struct or have constructed all Navy ships, 


The keel of the Seawolf SSN575 was laiq 
on September 15, 1953 by Robert B. Anderson, 
then Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Anderson's 
initials are welded on the keel plate and are 
a permanent part of the Seawolf. Mr. Ander. 
son, now Deputy Secretary of Defense, wii 
attend the launching. 

After the Seawolf has slipped down the 
launching ways into the Thames River, she 
will be towed to an Electric Boat wet dock 
where work on the nuclear-powered vessel 
will continue. 

The sponsor of the Seawolf of World War 
II fame, Mrs. Edward C. Kalbfus, is one of 
the distinguished guests at the launching 
Mrs. Kalbfus, widow of the late Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Kalbfus, United States Navy, re- 
tired, christened the Seawolf SS197 at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on August 15, 1939. 

As the Seawolf experiences her first dip in 
the Thames River, United States Navy plane 
from the naval air station at Quonset Point, 
R. I., will fly over in salute to the Navy's 
newest atomic-powered submarine. 

Three former Seawolf captains will witne 
the christening of the new Seawol/. O1 
for the launching are Capt. Henry M 
Jensen, United States Navy, retired 
commanding officer of the first Seaw« 

Adm. Royce L. Gross, United States Navy, r 
tired, and Capt. R. B. Lynch, United States 
Navy, both of whom commanded the s¢ 
Seawolf on patrols in World War II. 

Until launched, the Seawolf will be held 
the ways by a steel trigger sticking u) 
underneath. At a signal from the sponsor 
party, a lever is tripped and the trigge! 
turned down so that the ship and it 
porting cradle is free to slide. Sh¢ ! 
stick, hydraulic rams mounted at the he 
of the ways will give her a shove t t her 
moving. 
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SHEET ON COMMANDER Ri 
UNITED STATES Navy, Pro 


OFFICER OF DEAV 


Fact 
LANING, 
COMMANDING 
(SSN575) 
Commander Laning has served < 

marines and 2 aircraft carriers 81) 

uating from the United States Na\ 

emy in the class of 1940. He is the 

Rear Adm. and Mrs. Richard Henry ! 

Medical Corps, United States Navy \reure 

of Amherst, Va. 

He has two brothers, Robert and G¢ 
who are naval officers, and a third »! 
Eward, who is a Marine fiyer. He 4! 

a sister who served in the WAVE's during 

World War II. 

Prior to attending the submarine schoo! ! 
New London, Conn., Commander Laning 
served on board the carriers Yorktown and 
Hornet. He was then assigned to the sub- 
marine, U. 8. 8. Salmon which was bady 
damaged in action. The entire Salmon creW 
was then transferred to another submanee, 
the U.S. S. Stickleback, 
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since World War IT he has commanded 
three submarines, the U. 8S. 8S. Pilotfish, 
vs. S. Trutta, and the U. S. S. Harder. 

‘The Seawolf is the second electric boat- 
puilt submarine which Commander Laning 
nas commissioned. The Harder, a Tang-class 
noat, was commissioned in August 1952 with 
Laning as the skipper. , 

The prospective Seawolf commanding offi- 
cer has had considerable schooling in prepa- 
ration for his new command. He took a 
ostgraduate course at the Naval Academy 
in 1947 and spent 2 years at the University 
of California at Berkeley where he was 
awarded a master of science degree in bio- 

hysics. 

“* addition he has taken specialized train- 
ing in nuclear physics at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Albuquerque, N. Mex. In 1954 he report- 
ed to the Schenectary, N. Y., area office of the 
Atomic Energy Commission where the Sea- 
wolf reactor is being built by General Elec- 
ric Co. 

Commander Laning was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal with combat “V” and 
the Silver Star Medal. In addition he wears 
the Presidential Unit Citation ribbon and 
the Navy Commendation ribbon. 

He is married to the formed Ruth Rich- 
mond and they have 2 daughters, Christine, 
age 9; and Lucille, age 5. 





ELECTRIC BOAT BACKGROUND 


Electric Boat is 1 of 5 divisions of General 
Dynami Corp. Other divisions include 
Convair, Stromberg-Carlson, Electro-Dynam- 
ics, and General Atomic. Canadair, Ltd., 
General Dynamics subsidiary, is located in 
Montreal, Canada. 

In addition to submarines, General Dy- 
namics is a leading producer of military and 
commercial aircraft, guided~- missiles, tele- 
phone ana electronics equipment, and spe- 
cialized types of electric motors. 

For more than a half century, Electric 
Boat has been building submersibles. To- 

y's la hing of the Seawolf makes 229 
ibmarines which Electric Boat has built for 

e United States. Another 100 have been 
built for allied nations. 

Work at the division now includes com- 
pletion of the Seawolf and construction on 

> conventional-powered submarine Darter 

south yard building ways. Electric 

s been designated by the Navy for 
ruction of a third nuclear-powered sub- 

irine as yet unnamed. 

Principal General Dynamics officials at the 
Electric Boat division are: 

Carleton Shugg, a General Dynamics’ vice 
president and general manager of Electric 
Boat; joined Electric Boat in 1951 after 
holding top executive positions with the 

mic Energy Commission and the ship- 

liding industry, 
Rear Adm. Andrew I. McKee, United States 
‘avy, retired, @ corporation vice president 
and director of research and design at Elec- 
tric Boat. Extensive submarine construction 
experience in Navy and regarded as leading 
submarine designer, 
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Vira STATISTICS ON THE SUBMARINE 
“SEAWOLF” (SSN575) 
ee Electric Boat Division of General 
ynamics Corp. 
length: About 380 feet. 
Breadth (at widest point): About 27 feet. 
noe laid: September 15, 1953, by Robert 
Ander on, Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Stening: July 21, 1955, by Mrs. W. 





Sterling Cole. 
Delivery: 1956, 
Number of crew: About 100. 
Speed: Over 20 knots. 00 
Displacement (surface): About 3, — 


bain Propulsion: Reactor-fired steam tur- 
‘he (sodium cooled reactor). 

ah ary Propulsion: Storage battery and 
wt electric drive, 
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Miles of electric cable: 39.° 

Miles of pipe and tubing: 17. 

Miles of blueprint issued: 400. 

Number of drawings made: 2,200. 

Number of propellers: 2. 

Number of items included in ship: More 
than 1 million. 

Daily capacity of water distilling plant: 
5,000 gallons. 

Cost (exclusive of reactor): $32,700,000. 





Respecting the Wishes of Professional 
People in Social-Security Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
how anxious most Members are to com- 
plete our labors and adjourn this session 
of the Congress. Veteran observers, 
with significantly few exceptions, have 
noted in terms of highest praise the vol- 
ume of important and constructive legis- 
lation thus far enacted. If we can com- 
plete those matters remaining unat- 
tended and adjourn at an early date, it 
will add further credit to this session’s 
record of businesslike accomplishment. 

Surely there is one obligation, how- 
ever, which must transcend our quite 
natural desire to create a new record in 
legislative volume performance, and 
that is the obligation to accord thorough 
deliberation to each measure which 
arises and to protect the processes which 
assure to the membership the oppor- 
tunity to work its will. 

It seems to me that there is a very 
grave danger involved when we become 
too much ina hurry. An excellent case 
in point was the motion last Monday 
which brought before the membership a 
compendium of social-security revisions 
hermetically sealed in a single package, 
limited discussion to 40 minutes, and de- 
nied Members the privilege of a separate 
vote on any of the varied issues at stake. 

This closed rule placed many Mem- 
bers in an extremely embarrassing po- 
sition. It forced some even to break 
promises where they had indicated ap- 
proval for certain of the revisions em- 
bodied in that single motion and oppo- 
sition to others. Other Members were 
confronted with the uncomfortable 
choice of either breaking a promise or 
violating a conviction. 

Certain features of the bill seemed 
unanimously agreed to be necessary and 
desirable, such as that strengthening 
the actuarial soundness of the program, 
and that permitting women to retire at 
the age of 62. 

Other provisions, such as that extend- 
ing compulsory coverage under the pro- 
gram to the members of 7 professions, 
seemed highly questionable and at the 
very least worthy of more extended dis- 
cussion. 

In matters of this kind, involving such 
groups of self-employed professional 
men and the Government’s role if any 
in the planning of their future security, 
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it seems to me highly proper that the 
desires of the people directly affected by 
such legislation should be an overriding 
consideration. 

Not believing myself sufficiently wise 
to act in their behalf without knowing 
their feelings in the matter, I conducted 
a poll by mail of the members of these 
professions in my district. In all, some 
400 responded. 

The results of this poll intensified my 
delemma in trying to cast an intelligent 
vote with all the provisions wrapped 
inseparably together under this “closed 
rule.” 

My poll indicated, for instance, that a 
majority of the lawyers in my district 
want such coverage, while clearly tend- 
ing to show that most dentists do not. 

It seems to me that an effort should 
be made to respect the desires of such 
people when considering an extension 
which affects none but themselves. 
Surely this would be preferable to com- 
pelling them against their will. 

It is encouraging to note that open 
hearings have been scheduled in the 
Senate, and it is hoped that separate 
votes on these varied matters may be 
permitted in that body. 

Why could we not consider a plan of 
voluntary, rather than compulsory, cov- 
erage for those self-employed profes- 
sional groups whose members desire it? 

It has been argued that too many 
would wait until retirement time nears, 
then qualify for benefits by participating 
for only a short period, thus increasing 
the costs of administering the program. 

Yet it seems to me that this particular 
possibility could be rather easily over- 
come by some permissive program setting 
a deadline for beginning participation— 
say at the age of 35—with those already 
beyond that age to have 18 months from 
the effective date of the law in which to 
decide. 

The Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have successfully main- 
tained a voluntary retirement system by 
setting a deadline for declaring oneself in 
or out. With sufficient imagination and 
thorough study, it seems not at all im- 
possible that such a permissive plan 
could be devised for other professional 
groups of our citizenry. 

I do not say that this is the answer. 
Yet it may possibly provide a means of 
accomplishing the objective within the 
framework of individual choice without 
involving the distasteful means of com- 
pulsion. I hope the Senate will care- 
fully consult the wishes of the people 
directly concerned and will look fully 
into this possibility. 





Direct Loans Under Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
extend the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to make direct loans, and 
to authorize the Administrator to make ad- 
ditional types of direct loans thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 


(Mr. WEAVER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
add my wholehearted support to this 
proposed legislation. I trust every 
Member of this House will likewise give 
it his enthusiastic approval. 


The Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, a free press 
has become one of the strongest founda- 
tions of our democratic form of govern- 
ment, and one without which our system 
could not survive. The first amendment 
of the Constitution says, ““Congress shall 
make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” The 
fight to maintain and protect that free- 
dom has been continuous since our first 
ai.ys as a Republic. 

It is natural enough for any person or 
group of persons to believe that his 
opinions are right, and others’ are 
wrong. But one of the main responsi- 
bilities of Congress, and of the courts, is 
to protect the right of the press to ex- 
press its editorial opinions free from in- 
timidation by any individual, organiza- 
tion or governmental power. However 
much we may disagree at times with the 
press, it is our duty to safeguard that 
freedom accorded it by the Constitution. 
We must keep a most watchful eye on 
any commission or bureau of the Gov- 
ernment which may attempt to control 
the dissemination of news. 


Oi course the governmental agency 
which most obviously touches on the 
communications media of our Nation 
is the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The advent of radio and 
television broadcasting, and the regula- 
tion entrusted by Congress to the FCC, 
have resulted in ever-increasing con- 
tacts between the press and the Govern- 
ment. Every caution that these con- 
tacts do not result in intimidation or 
quasi-censorship must be exercised. 

The FCC must act as arbitrator in de- 
termining which parties should be given 
television permits; and this authority in- 
creases the duty of the FCC to tread 
carefully in consideration of our free- 
doms. A recent examiner’s report on an 
application for a television franchise 
spent a considerable portion of the report 
criticizing the editorial policy of a cer- 
tain newspaper, the principal owner of 
which was also the principal stockholder 
in one of the companies which sought 
the TV permit. No one would deny that 
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the FCC has the right to consider the 
possible effects of a communications mo- 
nopoly which might be created by grant- 
ing a TV permit to the owners of radio 
or newspaper interests. 

However, the Commission must not at- 
tempt to evaluate the content of an 
applicant’s newspaper editorials. And 
certainly such considerations should play 
no part in deciding which applicant gets 
the TV permit. Such a precedent could 
lead to terrible abuses, such as closing 
the airwaves to applicants who have 
shown an editorial policy contrary to the 
political opinion of the FCC. It might 
go beyond considerations of party, and 
act against applicants who expressed 
certain views on public power or tariff 
legislation or on any economic, social, or 
political opinion. Such a precedent 
could well be the beginning of a govern- 
mental step toward thought control. We 
must ever be on guard against the in- 
fringement of free expression of opinions 
in our Republic. 

There is no evidence that the Commis- 
sion has adopted the philosophy indi- 
cated in this examiner's report. There 
is now pending in Congress a bill stating 
that “In no event, however, shall the 
Commission in any proceeding give any 
significance to the editorial policy of a 
newspaper.” The legislative action on 
the subject seems warranted, and I be- 
lieve the bills now pending which deal 
with this subject deserve consideration 
by this Congress. 


Time Magazine Shows What Water Can 
Do in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the excellent article in the current 
issue of Time magazine, in which the 
impact of water on our arid West is 
dramatically disclosed. This article and 
its beautiful photographs by the famed 
photographer, Joern Gerdts, show full 
well that water can make the desert 
blossom as the rose. It shows that what 
the Nation can derive from its reclama- 
tion projects far exceeds the investment. 
This situation is true in the proposed 
Colorado River storage project. It is a 
wise investment for the Nation, not only 
because of what it will do for the West 
but because it repays its entire costs. 

Mr. W. A. Dexheimer, a distinguished 
engineer and now Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, acknowledged this fine article 
in a letter to Time magazine. Mr. Dex- 
heimer makes some excellent points in 
his letter. As an extension of my re- 
marks, I wish to introduce this letter into 
the REcorp: 

EpiTor, TIME MAGAZINE, 
Time and Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

Srr: Congratulations on your excellent 
spread of pictures and story on the Pacific 
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Southwest, entitled “The American pe 
1955.” 

Never was a truer word written than your 
assertion that “Water has always been the 
limiting factor to the desert’s growth.” The 
author could have well added that, but fo. 
men of daring and vision, the water supply 
which has made the growth of this area 
possible would still be flowing unused down 
the Colorado River. : 

When Federal Western reclamation Was 
authorized in 1902, some critics labeleq tt 
unnecessary, impractical, and visionary. The 
Salt River and Yuma irrigation projects 
the keystone to Arizona’s prosperity, were 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in 1906-1907. The Salt River water users 
will make final payment to the Federal Goy. 
ernment on those early works in November 
1955, and the Yuma water users are also 
virtually paid up. 

I heard the same cries of “visionary” ang 
“impractical” when I was on the Bureau of 
Reclamation survey party which fixed the 
location of Hoover Dam in 1929. The growth 
and prosperity of the Imperial, Yuma, ang 
Coachella Valleys and metropolitan south. 
ern California, would not have been possible 
without this dam (completed in 1936) and 
other river control structures, low-cost 
hydroelectric power and irrigation canals 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now, history is repeating itself. The need 
for water in all of the arid West and else- 
where in the Nation grows more critical, 
The Bureau of Reclamation proposes to al- 
leviate some of those shortages. We are 
again being indiscriminately criticized with 
the same old adjectives—unnecessary and 
visionary. 

I hope this country can learn from ex. 
perience the lessons your article so clearly 
demontrates. Water is the key to prosperity. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. DexHrimer 
Commis 
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Rural Electrification Administration Inter 
est Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Listen to Mr. Nelsen, refer- 
ring to Anchor Nelsen, Director of the 
REA. The editorial was published in the 
Denver Post on July 17. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

LISTEN TO MR. NELSEN 


Ancher Nelsen, Chief of the REA under the 
Eisenhower administration, wasted no ume 
in condemning the Hoover Commission Re 
port on Lending Agencies (which inciude 
the REA). Mr. Nelsen said simply that te 
Commission’s plan, if put into effect, woule 
raise interest rates on Federal fun 
vanced for rural electric and telepho! 
tems to prohibitive levels. And he 1s OP 
posed to that. 

Clyde T. Ellis, general manager o! 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative : 
tion, has pointed out that the Chairman © 
the Commission’s task force which reviewed 
REA lending policies was Paul Grady 4 pa 
ner in Price, Waterhouse & Co. Mr. Fills = 
served that that is the firm which audits thé 
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yational Association of Electric Companies, 
yhich is the lobbying organization of the 
private utilities. 

put Price, Waterhouse & Co. also audited 
ynneville Administration when Paul J, 


the Bc head, and upon the insistance 


Raver was its 
of Dr. Raver. 

The point is that the basic thinking be- 
hind a policy of imposing crippling or re- 
srictive interest rates for REA’s is more im- 
nortant than who propounds it. Once again, 
ay the case of the Dixon-Yates deal for 
the TVA, the issue is what is good public 
solicy and what is not. 


The principle of lending Federal funds, 
at minimum rates of interest, to spread the 
benefits of electrification and telephone 
service in areas that could not be feasibly 
served by investor companies is a sound and 


roven one. Problems of competition for 
new loads and added business, in areas where 
private companies and cooperatives overlap, 
are multiplying. But there is still great, 
jevitimate demand for REA loans—to heavy- 


up existing lines and to expand generating 
and transmission system. And there is no 
reason why that program should be handi- 
capped or terminated by the imposition of 
unnecessarily high interest rates. 

The Congress would do well to listen to 
Mr. Nelsen. He is winning the confidence 


and respect of REA by forthright action on a 
course midway between the extremes of pri- 
yate and public power. Mr. Nelsen knows 
better than members of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force or the Commission itself 
the intensity of loyalty that most REA mem- 
1 to their co-ops. Dévotion to the 
REA is not a party matter. 





Washington Police Boys’ Clubs 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is recognized for 
30 minutes 

(Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, no issue presently before the 
people of the United States is more ex- 
plosive or more fraught with danger, 
hot only to our social system, our cus- 
toms, our mores, our institutions, and 
also to the very form of government 
Which we enjoy than the racial issue 
Wnich has been made a political football 
for the last decade or longer. ‘This issue 
portends to destroy our very system of 
sovernment as well as our social insti- 
tutions, 

Already the political implications in- 
Volved in the racial issue have caused 
Members of the judicial branch of our 
Government to set aside their judicial 
rpesciences, to disregard their oaths to 

ef nd and protect the Constitution of 
the United States of America, and to 
— the legislative field by usurping 
a prerogatives which, under our Con- 
sitution, belong exclusively to the 

“siSlative branch, 
nae Very serious thing when we 

oY an emotional issue to become in- 
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volved in politics; and when for the sake 
of political expediency we permit our in- 
stitutions to be destroyed. It is a sad 
commentary on our present political sys- 
tem when a court, sworn to defend and 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States, can become the vehicle by which 
that Constitution can eventually be 
destroyed. 

Under the guise of seeking to help 
minority groups, who allegedly have been 
made second-class citizens by our pres- 
ent social system, many, many fine in- 
stitutions in this country are being 
destroyed. 

Those who profess to be tolerant are, 
as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ForRESTER] said the other day, perhaps 
the most intolerant people in our coun- 
try. While they would like us to be toler- 
ant of the other fellow’s racial back- 
ground, at the same time they are very 
intolerant in seeking to force laws upon 
us which are directly in conflict with our 
best interests and which would result in 
great damage to our people. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] on Tuesday of this week made a 
very pertinent speech to the House in 
which he pointed out a specific example 
whereby racial politics carried on by our 
intolerant-“tolerating”’ friends, was 
about to destroy one of the finest ins‘ iiu- 
tions that has ever come to this Na‘ ion's 
Capital. I refer, of course, to the Po!ice 
Boys’ Club of the District of Columbia. 

The police boys’ clubs have been a 
prime deterrent to crime and juvenile 
delinquency over the years. I think it is 
significant to note that last year, 1954, 
when the membership in the boys’ clubs 
reached its peak of 22,000 members— 
14,000 colored and 8,000 white—juvenile 
crime was at its lowest in many years. 

To give you the figures, in 1949 a total 
of 2,856 felonies were committed by 
juveniles in the District of Columbia. 
By 1953 that had fallen off to 2,166, and 
last year it was 2,015. The dropping off 
of this juvenile crime rate has been more 
or less in proportion to the increase in 
membership in these Washington Police 
Boys’ Clubs. 

Judging from my conversations with 
people in the District who know what 
they are talking about, these police boys’ 
clubs have been the finest deterrent to 
juvenile delinquency of any institution 
in Washington with the possible excep- 
tion of the churches. Today, as a result 
of orders from the executive depart- 
ment and as a result of these newfangled 
social theories which seem to have swept 
the political leaders of the District of 
Columbia, orders have been issued to 
deny the use of public facilities in the 
District to boys’ clubs which operate on 
a segregated basis. 

The result has been that three of the 
Washington Police Boys’ Clubs have been 
closed and their facilities denied to mem- 
bers of either race. 


When we let our passions and our 
emotions proceed beyond the point of 
practicality, to the point where we actu- 
ally injure the chances for a law-abiding 
and productive future for our young 
men, whether they be white or colored, 
I think we have reached a pretty sad 
state. 
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I do not exempt the President of the 
United States from criticism when I say 
that from the White House over to the 
Supreme Court and right on down into 
the Halls of Congress to the Commis- 
sioners’ offices in the District of Columbia 
cheap, petty politics have been played 
with this issue, with little or no regard 
for the consequences. It is jeopardizing 
the future of the youth of the [istrict 
of Columbia as a result, so much that I 
understand the Police Department of the 
District is considering the possibility of 
withdrawing its sponsorship of the 
Washington Police Boys’ Club. 

The reason for that is very simple. It 
is, of course, to be found in the fact that 
the Washington Boys’ Clubs are sup- 
ported by the contributions of the white 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 
Over 95 percent of the contributions 
made to the operations of the boys’ clubs 
in the District of Columbia are made by 
the white citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

I understand that in the last drive to 
raise funds for the operations of the 
boys’ clubs it was very, very difficult for 
these policemen to approach white spon- 
sors and tell them that they were going 
to have to finance integrated boys’ clubs. 
Contributions for integrated clubs are 
difficult, if not impossible, to get. Ask 
any District policeman, and he will verify 
that. Weare going to see the boys’ clubs 
destroyed, sacrificed to petty political 
scheming; and when they are destroyed, 
we are going to see the crime rate in 
the District of Columbia increase. The 
very fine influence of these boys’ clubs 
will be lost to the youth of the District. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his re- 
marks on this very important question. 
As the gentleman has intimated in his 
remarks, I think the decision of the Su- 
preme Court upon which a lot of this 
integration activity is based amounts to 
nothing more or less than a fraudulent 
use of power and a fraudulent usurpation 
of legislative functions which that Court 
does not possess. 

With reference to the gentleman’s re- 
marks regarding the police boys’ club, 
he has given us some very interesting 
information about it and I concur im his 
statement that it will be a very sad day 
when this worthwhile organization is 
destroyed, as 3 of these clubs already 
have been by 1 church and 2 public 
agencies where they have been meeting 
in property under the control and juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. 

I would point out also to the gentle- 
man—I am sure he knows it—that al- 
most twice as many Negro boys have 
benefited from the police boys’ club as 
white boys. The gentleman mentioned 
a moment ago that in 1954 the organiza- 
tion reached its peak in membership of 
22,000 members; 14,000 of these were 
colored and only 8,000 were white. 

As the gentleman has pointed out, the 
contributions made to support the activ- 
ities of these clubs have been 95 to 97 
percent from white people. 
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In 1954 the budget was $350,000. Right 
thinking people, people who believe in 
bringing our youth under good influ- 
ences contributed $350,000 for that pur- 
pose. As I said, 95 to 97 percent of it 
was contributed by white people al- 
though almost twice as many colored 
boys benefited by it as white boys. It 
had the fine result, which the gentleman 
has told us about, of decreasing juvenile 
delinquency. It took the boys in off the 
streets. It tended to decrease the in- 
fluences which lead to gangsterism and 
hoodlumism and crime. It had a whole- 
some effect and influence upon all of the 
boys. As the gentleman has pointed out, 
three of these clubs have been ordered 
to be closed. For what reason? Simply 
because the would-be liberals are so in- 
terested in mixing the races that they 
are not willing to provide places for these 
boys to meet and to come under these 
good influences unless they can come 
there in an interracial group. I am so 
glad that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is thinking on this subject, and I 
appreciate very much the facts that he 
has called to our attention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RIVERS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
pliment the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. WiLt1aMs] on his fine appraisal of 
the situation and telling us about these 
glorified hypocrites who are trying to 
carry out this new fandangled concoc- 
tion of mingling the races. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 'The 
gentleman knows that there is no other 
issue in public life today that has as 
much hypocrisy wrapped around it as 
this issue. 

Mr. RIVERS. Some people in this 
District of Columbia would do more to 
be a Commissioner than a lot of people 
would give for a one-way ticket to 
heaven. I would like to pay my respects 
to this outfit known as the Commission- 
ers, and with particular emphasis to one 
Samuel Spencer. I would not know him 
from Adam’s house cat, and the chances 
are I would select the house cat. But I 
would like to say this about that indi- 
vidual: He is the so-called Commis- 
sioner who sent this action up here to 
take over Wolfson’s enterprise. I un- 
derstand that it has about as much le- 
gality and constitutionality as the man 
in the moon. But he is so interested 
now in carrying out the beck and call 
of the NAACP that he does not care any- 
thing about the existence of these boys’ 
clubs. He has already destroyed the use- 
fulness and the morale of the fire de- 
partment. He would destroy them just 
to get a writeup in the NAACP maga- 
zine—what ever that is. About this 
other outfit known as the Supreme Court 
and the school integration case, they 
wrote a decision when there was not one 
iota of testimony in the transcript of 
the lower court. That is what you call 
legerdemain. My word is as good as 
theirs. I say here and now they have 
bypassed the Congress in order to write 
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legislation. They have left the making 
of the laws to the administrative depart- 
ment and God knows what is going to 
happen to this country when that crew 
finishes wrecking the decisions that have 
existed since this country began. They 
are in a headlong flight to take care of 
the political expediency of this day and 
to destroy the traditions of this country 
and of the several States. God help us 
if something does not happen to stop 
that crew from legislating and otherwise 
stealing the birthrights of future gener- 
ations. As far as this crew in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, these Commissioners, 
are concerned, they are going to have 
about as much influence in the Congress 
as the man in the moon as far as I am 
concerned. They could be abolished to- 
morrow and the District would be much 
better off. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I thank 
the gentleman. As he well knows, the 
current trend in our present Supreme 
Court is to interpret the law, not as the 
law is written but to interpret the law 
as they think it should have been writ- 
ten. When we reach the point when 
the courts interpret the law in that 
fashion, we shall have no such thing as 
law. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. I want to join the gentle- 
man from Mississippi and my colleague 
from Georgia for bringing this very 
important subject to the attention of 
the House. I have had some little ex- 
perience with the work of these boys’ 
clubs. They have meant a great deal 
to the underprivileged, not only of this 
city but throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. There are those 
who, under the guise of doing good and 
with the cloak of hypocrisy wrapped 
around every ounce of their bodies, are 
doing everything they can to inculcate 
and bring race mixing into this good 
work that has been done by these boys’ 
clubs their own ideas. They will either 
rule it or ruin it with their hypocritical 
ideas. They care not for the youth of 
this land, they care not for the youth 
of this city, but if they cannot mix the 
races against the will of those who do 
not want to be mixed, they are going to 
ruin and destroy everything they touch. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear our self-styled 
liberal friends speak of the brotherhood 
of man. They speak in glowing plati- 
tudes about the equality of human be- 
ings. They speak in terms of ideals. 
They speak of second-class citizenship 
for certain people of our country, yet 
they disregard the very vital fact that 
in order to achieve first-class citizen- 
ship an indiivdual must discharge the 
responsibilities of first-class citizenship. 
They speak in glowing terms of the 
brotherhood of man, yet they disregard 
completely the practical aspects, which 
must be taken into consideration before 
the principles they enunciate can be 
realized. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does ¢ 
gentleman know of any better way tn 
create first-class citizens than to start 
to train them in their youth in the prin. 
ciples of industry, integrity, honesty ang 
truth, as these boys’ clubs do? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 0; 
course not. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Those race 
mixers to which the gentleman has just 
referred consider it a matter of second. 
ary importance that the youth of this 
country should be trained in the prip. 
ciple of good citizenship. Their goa) js 
to mix the races, regardless of the cost 
or consequences. AS @ result of that 
policy of “rule or ruin,” to which the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Frynr) 
has just referred, they have already 
caused the doors of three of these clubs 
to be closed, and destroyed the good ip. 
fluence for every one of these boys who 
formerly had the benefit of those clubs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It is 
not my purpose here to try to advance 
theories of racial superiority of one race 
over another, but there are differences 
between the whites and the colored 
which, for many generations to come, 
will prevent their living together in an 
integrated society. We must recognize 
this as true as a practical matter. We 
must be realistic. We must also recog- 
nize that if we are ever to abolish sec- 
ond-class citizenship in these United 
States, if such exists, that those who now 
are considered second-class citizens will 
never attain first-class citizenship until 
they are ready to assume the responsi- 
bilities that go along with the privileges 
and emoluments of first-class citizenship 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very 
serious thing, the abolition of the Wash- 
ington Police Boys’ Clubs. Those who 
are responsible for insisting that those 
clubs be integrated, and thereby destroy 
those clubs, must assume the responsi- 
bility—in the hereafter at least—for the 
future crimes committed by boys who 
otherwise could have been taught the 
advantages of law-abiding citizenship 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


Immigration and Naturalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution by 
the national council of the Junior Orcer 
of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America: 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING IMMIGRATION 4X? 

NATURALIZATION 

Whereas there has been going on in te 
United States a vigorous campaign to dest?) 
the McCarran-Walter Act which became & 
law of the United States on December ” 
1952; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Ac 
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on system and is well suited to the 
me nt conditions and situations in our 
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country, and 
whereas the act was passed by an over- 


ino majority of the House of Repre- 
whelming mer wnen it ‘was vetoed by the 
ee president of the United States it was 
nti into law over President Truman's 
a Therefore be it 
“resolved by the national council of the 
Jt ales Order of United American Mechanics 
; she United States of North America, Inc., 
ru cession assembled in the city of Cincinnati, 
ino, this, the 22d day of June 1955, That we 
call upon Members of Congress to keep the 
yeCarran-Walter Act on the statute books of 
‘nis Nation in order to ward off attempts to 
weaken or modify the act, and to continue to 
carefully all aliens who apply for ad- 
and to keep the present immigration 
quotas. This is by far the best immigration 
a t that the United States has ever passed; 
nd be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council send a copy of this resolution 
to the State secretary of every State council 
for presentation at their State councils and 
the enactment of a similar resolution te be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Members of Congress, and especially 
members of the Senate and House Judiciary 


Committees. 
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Mr. George Y. Harvey 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
with reluctance to note the retirement 
of the Clerk of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Mr. George Y. Harvey, who 
has been with the committee for many 
years, 

He was appointed to the committee 
staff by Chairman Edward T. Taylor, of 
Colorado, October 29, 1937, and is the 
only member of the present staff who 
had the privilege of serving under Chair- 
man Taylor. He has served under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions—under my own chairmanship and 
during the 80th and 83d Congresses 
under Chairman TaBErR—under the ad- 
ministrations of Speaker RAYBURN and 
Speaker MARTIN. 

He is retiring permanently at the age 
of 48, the youngest retirement in the his- 
tory of the staff, on the imperative in- 
sistence of his physician. 

His retirement is a great loss to the 
committee and is accepted only because 
there is no alternative. He is one of the 
ablest of the short line of particularly 
able men, Stevens, Courts, Sheild, and 
Pugh, who have occupied that position 
Since the establishment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in 1865. 

During his incumbency the work of 
the committee expanded until the 
amounts appropriated by the committee 
Teached a total in excess of the entire 
xpenditures of the Government from 
the administration of President Wash- 
a down to the world wars. The 
vs ‘Sand responsibilities of the com- 

‘tee and the staff more than kept pace 
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tures and accompanying studies and in- 
vestigations. Under the pressure of war 
conditions he worked unceasingly, and 
with such indefatigable energy and de- 
votion to duty as to contribute unques- 
tionably to the condition which today 
forces him to relinquish at the prime of 
life one of the key positions in the Gov- 
ernment. 

It has been a brilliant service while it 
lasted. It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the total savings made in the budg- 
ets with which the staff dealt under his 
study and direction but it aggregates 
stupendous sums. 

His record and his attainments have 
had wide recognition. I had the privi- 
lege of attending the exercises when 
Northeastern University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws and, at my request, the president of 
the university favored me with a copy of 
the citation with which he was presented 
to the faculty and board of trustees on 
that occasion. It reads: 


PRESENTATION OF CANDIDATE FOR HONORARY 
DEGREE OF Doctor oF Laws 


Mr. President, fellow members of the board 
of trustees, and faculty, I have the very great 
honor and pleasure of presenting this candi- 
date for the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

This candidate was born October 28, 1907, 
in Chillicothe, Mo. He attended grammar 
school and graduated from high school in 
Norborne, Mo. He came to Washington, 
D. C., December 1, 1927, * * * and since 
that time has held positions in the following 
organizations: The Department of Justice, 
the Federal Security Agency (now Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. 

He, at present, is the fifth person to hold 
the position of clerk and staff director to the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States 
House of Representatives. As you know, this 
is one of the key committees of Congress, 
particularly where the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government are concerned. 

His broad understanding of financial man- 
agement in all of its aspects gained from 
firsthand experience in the executive branch 
of the Government makes him particularly 
qualified to assist the Congress in bringing 
about legislative changes that are beneficial 
to the Congress from the standpoint of being 
able to realistically evaluate the various Gov- 
ernment agencies’ requests for operating 
funds and maintain adequate control thereof, 
to the Federal Government from an operat- 
ing standpoint, and to you and me as tax- 
payers, in that we receive more efficient 
governmental operations for our tax dollars. 

He attended this university and gradu- 
ated in June, 1938, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

He is a member of the following organiza- 
tions: Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, and the Methodist Church. 


Over the years this gentleman has given 
freely of his time and talents to the service 
of the United States Government. He has 
always made himself available to extend a 
helping hand to any agency, organization or 
person to improve financial management in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment in balanced relationship to the fuller 
development of the exercise of the consti- 
tutional function of the Congress in control 
of the public purse. There are few people 
who have the keen practical perception of 
the interrelated workings of executive and 
legislative fiscal procedures and how they 
can be blended together to secure maximum 
results from tax dollars expended. 
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He has never looked for or expected any 
personal glory for himself; in fact, he has 
always chosen to work in the background 
with only the end result (a more efficient 
operation of the Federal Government) as his 
goal. The many sacrifices of his personal 
time are little known except to some of us 
in the Government who have benefited from 
the time he has given us during and after 
office hours. Looking back over the many 
hours he has devoted to this cause, it would 
be surprising to many of us if his family got 
to see him except on rare occasions. 

It is said that Diogenes spent his life 
going around with a lighted lantern looking 
for an honest man. He had the wrong ap- 
proach. The honesty, the character, the de- 
votion to duty, the service to the United 
States Government of this candidate shine 
like a beacon in the dark. He is a living 
example of what all career Government em- 
ployees should try to be. This university 
needed no lantern to find this candidate, 
even though he has always tried to stay in 
the background. His deeds shine for him. 

In recognition of his outstanding service 
to the United States Government, I present 
to you George Y. Harvey, Clerk and Staff 
Director, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States House of Representatives, a 
gentleman, scholar, outstanding career em- 
ployee of the United States and recommend 
that he receive the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 


His capacity and faculty for coopera- 
tion also won the highest approval and 
collaboration in the Federal agencies 
with which he was associated. I am just 
in receipt of the following letter, typical 
of others, which I also include: 

UNITED STATES GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
July 19, 1955. 

DEaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just learned 
that George Harvey is leaving his post with 
the committee. Knowing the hazard to his 
family and himself that continued service 
would bring, his decision is an understand- 
able one, regrettable as it may be. 

It has been my rare privilege over the 
years to observe firsthand the tremendous 
contribution that this one man has made to 
better and more economical government by 
his efforts. The far-reaching financial im- 
provements with which he is identified in- 
clude basic simplifications in central fiscal 
and accounting processes followed in making 
funds available, the strengthening of the 
Antideficiency Act, and control over foreign 
credits, simplification of agency appropria- 
tion structures, and improved accounting 
support for budget presentations—to name 
only a few. 

From its inception in 1947 he provided the 
Governmentwide joint accounting improve- 
ment program with understanding support 
and able counsel. This has contributed im- 
measurably to the progress which has been 
made under that program, particularly from 
the standpoint of keeping the improvements 
made tied in directly with the development 
of more effective congressional control. 

In mutually seeking the most advanta- 
geous course of action, we did not always 
readily agree as to method, but there was 
never any doubt as to his sincerity of purpose 
or his loyalty to the Congress. Many times 
the course he chose to follow was not the 
one which would win him popular acclaim, 
but time has proven the wisdom of the re- 
forms for which he labored. 

Others will, no doubt, express much better 
than I the significance of the part George 
played in Governmentwide improvements in 
financial management in the past decade. 
However, I will ever be grateful for the help- 
ful guidance and assistance he rendered to 
me and I felt impelled to convey to you my 
deep feeling of appreciation. I joint his 
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many, many friends in wishing him the good 
things he so richly deserves. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER F. FREESE, 
Director, Accounting System Division. 


IT am certain I reflect the sentiment of 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, on both sides of the table, 
in expressing the regret at his retirement 
and in wishing for him health, happi- 
ness, and contentment and length of 
Gays. 

Mr. Harvey will be succeeded by Ken- 
net Sprankle as of this date. Mr. 
Sprankle will have associated with him, 
in the expanded administration of the 
committee, Corhal Orescan with super- 
vision over the Military Establishment 
and Paul Wilson, in charge of the non- 
military establishment. 


The Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Change in Parley Course,” 
written by James Reston and published 
in the New York Times of July 22, 1955. 
The article deals with the proposal of the 
President for a United States-Soviet 
arms-inspection program. 

So many of us are apt to oversimplify 
the program stated by the President, and 
I believe it would be well for every one of 
us to read this very thoughtful article 
by Mr. Reston, dealing with that subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr orp, 
as follows: 

CHANGE IN PARLEY CouRSE—A SUMMARY OF 

EvENTS THAT ARE ALTERING ORIGINAL 

CHARACTER OF THE CONFERENCE 


(By James Reston) 


GENEVA, July 21.—The Big Four confer- 
ence is declining fast. What was advertised 
for weeks as a realistic private discussion of 
conflicting national interests, and started 
this week as a determined demonstration of 
international chumminess, developed today 
into a propaganda battle between United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

There is nothing new about this so far as 
the Russians are concerned. They have been 
making propaganda since Monday. The new 
thing is that President Eisenhower joined 
the propaganda parade today with a venge- 
ance. He suggested that the United States 
and the Soviet Union let each other know 
everything about each other’s defense estab- 
lishments. He proposed, further, that they, 
the Russians, fiy all over the United States 
photographing our military establishments, 
and that they let us do the same in the So- 
viet Union. 

PLAN CALLED UNREALISTIC 


This was the surprise of the conference 
for a variety of reasons; in the first place it 
was generally regarded as unrealistic. As 
President Eisenhower himself said yesterday, 
the Soviet Union already knows almost 
everything it needs to know about United 
States defense arrangements. The Soviet 
leaders do not need to hand over their defense 
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blueprints and let United States aviators 
photograph their country to find out what 
the United States is doing. 

Second, it is illegal under United States 
laws. Nobody, for example, is allowed to fly 
over the atomic energy projects in Savannah 
River, S. C.; Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Hanford, 
Wash.; or Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Third, in light of these facts it seemed to 
other Western delegates to be a proposal line 
the Soviet proposal] for the destruction of all 
atomic bombs and the dismantling of Allied 
air bases, which the other side knew in ad- 
vance had no chance of being accepted. 

Fourth—and this was the greatest surprise 
of all—the idea of exchanging defense blue- 
prints and aerial photographs with Moscow, 
forbidden under United States law, appar- 
ently was not explored in any detail, if at 
all, with congressional leaders, who make the 
laws, or decided upon as a carefully calcu- 
lated policy in Washington. 

Everybody in the United States delegation 
here knew the President was going to make 
an important disarmament speech. Pho- 
tographers were alerted ahead of time for 
the briefing. Plans were made to reproduce 
and publicize his remarks. 

The idea of exchanging “defense blue- 
prints” with the Soviet Union and taking 
aerial photographs of the United States and 
Soviet defense establishments had been dis- 
cussed casually here in private meetings, but 
it apparently was not in the draft of the 
speech President Eisenhower took with him 
to the Palace of Nations this afternoon. 

When Marsha! Nikolai A. Bulganin, Soviet 
Premier, started talking about the Soviet 
ideas of disarmament, however, President 
Eisenhower apparently decided to spring his 
“blueprint” and aerial photograph ideas. 

This, of course, he had every right to do. 
He is the President of the United States, its 
Chief Executive, and Commander in Chief of 
its Armed Forces. But his proposal was not 
in keeping with the principles or the tactics 
he has recommended ever since he arrived 
at the summit. 


EARLY ATTITUDE RECOUNTED 


The President’s contention all week has 
been that this was a conference not for 
orations but for discussions, not for con- 
troversial details but for general principles, 
not for emphasizing the things that divide 
“the four,” but for emphasizing the things 
that unite them. 

The United States delegation at the sum- 
mit has been politely annoyed by the tend- 
ency of the British and French to propose 
specific plans that had little chance of care- 
ful discussion, let alone negotiations, in 
Geneva. 

The United States delegates have been 
pointing to the President’s own tactics here 
this week as a model of how to act at a 
short conference of this kind. He has been 
full of good will toward everybody. He has 
been courting the Russians one by one, s0 
much so that they have been saying privately 
here for the last 2 days that they are con- 
vinced there will never be a war as long as 
he is President. 

This was the traditional Eisenhower op- 
erating on his own, applying to international 
politics the personal habits that elevated 
him to the top in the Army and finally to 
the summit of United States political life. 

Yesterday, however, a new flock of advisers 
arrived at the summit from Washington— 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Harold E. Stassen, dis- 
armament assistant, and Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, White House propaganda chief. The 
President has been in conference with them 
ever since. 

Whether they persuaded him to change his 
tactics or whether one or another of them 
merely threw out ideas he accepted was still 
@ matter of speculation here tonight. 

The fact is, however, that he changed his 
line. He is still saying that a new spirit of 
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good faith may dissolve the contradic 
East-West policies on German ynj 
European security but today’s bar 
Soviet propaganda followed by 
Eisenhower’s improvisations have 
proved the outlook. 
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Attitude and Procedures of the Bureay of 
Federal Credit Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I as 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from the Credit Union 
League, at Jamestown, N. Dak., dated 
July 21, 1955, signed by Jchn P. Hiller. 
son managing director, as well as an 
article entitled “Federal Bureau Hikes 
Audit Cost for Credit Unions,” which was 
published in the Flint Weekly Review of 
July 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

NorkTH DakKorTa CREDIT UNION LEAGUE, 

Jamestown, N. Dak., July 21, 1955. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Enclosed is a copy 
of an editorial and news article from the 
Flint Weekly Review of Thursday, July 14, 
1955, dealing with the changes in the atti- 
tude and procedures of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions and its attack upon th 
credit-union movement of Michigan. 

The copy of the news item and the edl- 
torial was sent to me by Mr. A. W. Marble, 
managing director of the Michigan Credit 
Union League. As you perhaps know during 
the past year there has been some question 
of the tactics and methods used by the bu- 
reau of Federal credit unions in the State 
of Michigan against the Federal credit 
charter unions there. Mr. Marble felt that 
you should have this information and that 
by my sending it to you, you may become 
more interested in the trouble there and 
also in the credit-union movement 4 4 
whole. It is our feeling that you would b 
a valuable ally to the credit-union move 
ment as you have been to the REA coopers 
tives in the past. We feel that credit unions 
are a vital part of democracy and are a physi 
cal expression of free people in doing somes 
thing for themselves. If this right to 0 
ganize and run credit unions freely is takel 
away from the people then democracy cease 
to function. 

If there are any further questions or ay 
help that we can give you on this mattel, 
please feel free at any time to write to u 

Sincerely yours, 
NortH Dakora CREDIT UNION LEAGUE, 
JOHN P. HILLERSON, Managing Director. 


[From the Flint Weekly Review of 
July 14, 1955) 
FEDERAL BurEAU Hikes Avpit Cost 708 
CREDIT UNIONS 
The millions of workers in industry ¥% 
are members of Federal chartered credit 
unions need be alarmed at the current # 
ministration’s attitude toward their dem 
ocratically operated organizations, 58Y Miche 
igan leaders. Latest move from the Depart 
ment of Health, Welfare, and Education dee 
signed to stymie credit union 0} erations ¥ 
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healthy boost in the cost of the annual 
a dit conducted by the Bureau. 
w This new boost in costs could very well 
impait the efficiency of fast growing credit 
ynions in their attempt to give service to 
their members. Last audit for Flint Buick 
pmployees Federal Credit Union cost $1,169 
with no increase in assets. The same audit 
next year would cost $1,246.68. Since the 
puick credit union is one of the fastest grow- 
ing in the Nation the handicap imposed with 
the new high cost of auditing will make it 
‘ar more difficult for the credit union to con- 
tinue its program based on service rather 
than profit. 
HIGHER THAN STATE 


what the Federal Bureau of Credit Unions 
audit costs are ridiculously high is evident 
when such costs are compared with a similar 
service performed at the State level where an 
audit for the Buick credit union last year 
would have cost $778.40. State chartered 
credit unions have a great deal more flexi- 
pility in operation than do those chartered 


py the Federal Government. They may make 
jow-cost real-estate loans where Federal 
credit unions are restricted to what are des- 
jmated as provident loans. Loan limits are 
lower for Federal credit unions too. How- 
ever, groups wishing to organize credit unions 
frequently find that Michigan law provides 
a far narrower base of organization than 





does the Federal law. For that reason they 
seek Federal charters. 
Michigan credit-union leaders see in the 





newly established audit costs just one more 
a t at the Federal level to bring them 
n srepute or force them out of business. 
They cite the wholly false accusations made 


against the Ford Rouge Credit Union as one 

le of banker pressure in Washington 
to eliminate a rival suddenly grown big 
enough to constitute a threat to the lending 
industry. They point to the recent attempt 








of Federal examiners to find something 
wrong, no matter what, at the Buick Federal 
Credit Union as evidence that the Federal 
boys have been given orders to make things 


really tough. (The Review carried a story 
about the Buick CU probe). 
M'NAMARA WANTS EXPLANATION 


Michigan Senator Pat McNamara has asked 
for an explanation as to why the Federal 
Bureau has suddenly gotten so tough. Over 


in the 
County's 


House of Representatives Wayne 
CHARLES Dices has posed the same 


question 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Credit Unions has, under the law, sole re- 
sponsibility for fixing the fees charged credit 
unions for audits. This bureaucratic setup 
has never been used to harass credit-union 
activities until Bureau came under the di- 


rection of an Eisenhower appointee, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, 


Michis in credit-union leaders are aware 
of the terrific banker influence in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet and wonder if the chill is on 


for cr t 1 
10r credit unions, 





As I See It 
* higan workers have taken to the credit- 
Union idea with the same enthusiasm with 
Which they welcomed labor unions back in 


h 097 
“9 1937 days. In labor unions workers unite 
0 vet t} 


ieir fair share of the goods they pro- 


d . along with fair treatment on the job. 
ce rs Join credit unions to avoid paying 
sian ‘cally high interest rates when they 


an emergency loan and find that such 


B Savings as they may be able to lay aside draw 


me s 
# ‘alr rate of interest along with life-insur- 
ance protection. 
at 
a ~ or unions are currently under attack in 
lumber of States where legislatures are 


ating to the will of employers and passing 
aws which restrict union activity and outlaw 
the union s} 


ES : 10p. 
Rg h, \W-CIO is under attack at the Fed- 
devel. Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey 
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was recently hailed before a grand jury prob- 
ing union expenditures for political action. 

The press, radio, and television moguls, 
always faithful to their big advertisers, have 
found it easy to depict union leaders as ruth- 
less goons who go about beating reluctant 
workers over the head until they join up. 

It is not so easy to pick out a weapon with, 
which to beat the brains out of credit unions. 
Credit unions have a'ways had the cautious 
approval of big business having been good 
customers for the banks. 

The trouble is credit unions are becoming 
too successful. Too late the bankers realized 
that this viper which they had clutched to 
their bosoms is now getting big enough to 
bite. At both the State and Federal level 
bankers have been insisting that certain 
curbs be put on the activities of these or- 
ganizations which are run for service and 
not for profit. 

In Washington Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby’s 
Department of Not Too Much Education, 
Health, and Welfare has not been devoting 
all of its time to lousing up the Salk vac- 
cine program. Part of the time Mrs. Hobby’s 
Department has used dreaming up methods 
of killing credit unions without leaving 
any evidence of the crime. Auditors from 
the Federal Bureau of Credit Unions, part of 
the Hobby staff have been instructed to get 
tough. And they have. The Ford Rouge 
tempest in a shallow teapot was one example. 

For days Detroit’s three dailies kept the 
fact that the Federal Bureau had illegally 
seized the Ford credit union in big black 
headlines. All of the phony charges against 
the Rouge CU fizzled and the Bureau turned 
its attention to Flint. 

After an audit that cost the Buick Credit 
Union $1,169 the examiners couldn’t find 
even a wrongly placed decimal point. Still 
they called the board of directors together 
and put them through a rude and rigorous 
cross examination. 

But the bankers demanded more than that 
so the Federal Bureau has hiked its fee for 
such audits. The Federal Bureau of Credit 
Unions once enjoyed a Federal subsidy. 
This has been withdrawn. Costs have been 
hiked and the eagle-eyed auditors are alert 
for any slight error big enough to hang a 
headline on. 

There are 10,000,000 credit-union members 
in North America. Mrs. Hobby is making 
Democrats out of most of them. 





The House Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion by the national council, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE HOUSE UN- 

AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

Whereas, the members of the national 
council of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, and the individual councils 
throughout the United States, feel that the 
House Un-American Activities Committee of 
the Congress has performed an outstanding 
job in the field of anticommunism, and that 
it should be encouraged and supported in its 
future work along this line: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the national council, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
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United States of North America, Inc., in ses- 
sion assembled in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, this, the 22d day of June 1955, That we 
urge that the powers, functions, and duties 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee be not curtailed but encouraged by 
sufficient appropriations to carry on; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the members of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 





The Ghost Trick Works, But Is It Really 
Honest? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
television and radio suggestion bulletin 
issued last week the Democratic National 
Committee proposes its answer to the 
Republican National Committee’s pro- 
gram of ghost writing and composite 
television. 

The Democratic program, fortunately, 
does not go as far as the Republican one 
in simulating interviews, but rather pro- 
vides for an introduction followed by the 
appearance of a Democratic spokesman. 

This whole practice of ghost writing, 
including tele-prompters, composite pic- 
tures, and television programs, has seri- 
ous implications for democracy. 

The following article raises questions 
needing the attention of Congress and 
the American people: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 


THe GuHOsT TRICK Works, Bot Is IT REALLY 
HONEST? 


(By Lawrence Laurent) 


Where, oh where, is the political orator of 
yesterday? 

Where is the barrel-chested shouter with 
his learned political references, his four- 
square stand for God, motherhood, dogs, 
children, country, and honesty (in that 
order) ? 

The old-style political orator survives in 
the Hall of the Congress and in semiprivate 
banquet halls. But he is rarely heard on 
radio. He is never, but never, seen on tele- 
vision. 

Television has made the old-style politi- 
co’s pitch as outdated as the Pony Express, 
New techniques—borrowed from New York’s 
sellers of soap and Hollywood’s merchants 
of dreams, have taken a high place in cam- 
paigning. 

The film-laboratory technician threatens 
to replace the ghost writer. A makeup 
artist, euphemistically called a “cosmotolo- 
gist,” has taken on new political impor- 
tance. The typewritten speech is being re- 
placed by carefully concealed prompting de- 
vices called “idiot cards.” 

Whole personalities are being created to 
be shown only to the lenses of film and 
television cameras. 

The practices may be deceptive and vaguely 
dishonest. But their effectiveness is not to 
be questioned. 

Robert C. Albright, of this newspaper, has 
already called attention to the “ghostly” 
interview. It works like this: 

You start with a script. It contains writ- 
ten questions and written answers, 
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A Cabinet member or any high ranking 
public official goes before a film camera 
and reads the answers. Develop the film 
and print it. In multiple. 

Days or weeks later, any Congressman 
walks into the same studio and faces the 
same camera. He asks the questions, but 
he gets no answers. That comes later. 

A laboratory technician takes the two 
pieces of film and neatly splices them to- 
gether. Presto. The Congressman asks 
questions. The big wheel answers. Proc- 
ess and print it. In multiple. 

Next step is to ship this chummy little 
interview to the politician's home territory. 
It is telecast—at no charge and as a public 
service feature. The interview is informa- 
tive, to be sure. It is also likely to estab- 
lish the Congressman as a big—indeed— 
dealer who can call Cabinet officials to heel 
and make them answer for his constituents. 

Who knows? The film may convert a few 
voters. It can’t possibly do any harm. 
Question: Is it honest? 

There are variations on this laboratory 
technician’s trick. With tape recordings, 
the job is a simple one. Radio stations may 
even marvel at voice quality. 

But again we must face 
Honest or deceptive? 

The “scripted” interview need not be 
ghostly, need not be limited to film or tape 
recording. It can be done live and the 
viewer and listener is none the wiser. This 
practice has worked so well between politicos, 
that they've recently tried to force it on 
newspaper reporters. 

A former Cabinet official, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, had a recent date with Reporters’ 
Roundup. Shortly before the program a 
press agent arrived and delivered an ulti- 
matum: “Work with a script or no show.” 

He got a quick answer: ‘“‘No show.”’ Mrs. 
Hobby changed her mind, went on the air 
and answered questions, unscripted ques- 
tions 

(The very same week, Russia’s V. M. Molo- 
tov tried this same trick on Face the Nation. 
His appearance on the show was canceled.) 

Perhaps we should stop and consider the 
whole question. A man seeks office on his 
own merit. He offers himself to voters as 
informed, intelligent, honest, and articulate. 
You must consider him—if elected—as the 
spokesman for a great group of citizens. 

The voters see this candidate on television, 
a media which threatens to sweep the slap 
on the back and the hearty handshake into 
the dustbins of history. It threatens to 
make face-to-face vote-getting a thing of 
the past. 

The candidate is seen and he is heard. 
But whose words does he speak? Whose 
thoughts does he voice? Whose face does 
he show—his or a cosmetician’s? 

Makeup can grow hair on bald heads; 
give a boyish shave to a man with constant 
5 o’clock shadow; remove bags from beneath 
the eyes of an old soak; magically wipe the 
wrinkles of decades from the face of an 
octogenarian. 

(“Stand still, Mr. Lincoln. Let me paint 
out that mole. Let’s remove those wringles. 
This hair piece will take care of that high 
forehead and we simply must do something 
to shorten that nose.’’) 

Honest? Well, we must remember to ap- 
peal to women. Their votes are vital in 
an election. 

Then, too, the mechanical aids. Tele- 
PrompTers are fine for Milton Berle or 
Arthur Godfrey or any other entertainer. 
However, office seekers are not selling candy 
bars: they are selling themselves and, in 
effect, good government. 

Candidate Jones reads his speech. He 
reads it openly and thus creates a small 
barrier between him and his audience. 
(“Look, Aunt Susie, he’s reading.”) 

Candidate Smith looks his audience in the 
eye. (“Look, Aunt Susie, he’s talking 


the question: 
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directly to us.”) Candidate Smith, however, 
is reading. His script is in huge type, con- 
cealed directly above or below the lens of 
the TV camera. 

Is the voter being cheated? The answer 
would appear to be in this fact: After elec- 
tion, the candidate must stand someday 
on the floor of Congress and speak for his 
district or State. 

At last report, TelePrompTers have not 
yet been installed in the House or Senate. 


Free Television or Scrambled 
Phony-Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are 36 million television sets in the 
United States today and their number 
is increasing rapidly. ‘They cost the 
families that own them $13.5 billion and 
constitute the principal form of enter- 
tainment for many of these families, 
welding them together once again as no 
other influence has for many years. I 
think you will agree, therefore, that the 
fate of television is a matter of special 
and great public interest, and I as your 
representative in Congress certainly con- 
sider it as such. 

That is why I am alarmed by a cur- 
rent effort on the part of certain pro- 
moters to arrest television’s progress at 
the expense of the viewing public, all 
to satisfy their own greed and selfish- 
ness. The nerve of these promoters is 
almost fantastic. They are preparing a 
bitter, worthless pill for us to swallow 
and are actually arguing that it is good 
for us. Most of the writing into Wash- 
ington today is, strangely enough, in 
favor of the idea, but that is only a re- 
flection of the huge profits to be made 
by the promoters, and the lack of in- 
formation on the part of the public. It 
is my hope that this column will supply 
some of that information. 

Pay television, as the promoters call 
it, would mean that television stations 
which are now broadcasting free pro- 
grams would scramble the image on the 
picture tube and the sound into a sort 
of unassembled jigsaw puzzle. Such pro- 
grams could be unscrambled only when 
a costly gadget, attached to your set at 
your expense, was fed a coin, or slug, a 
key or a card for which you the viewer 
would pay, either in cash or as part of 
your phone bill. 

It is no answer that you would not 
have to watch these pay programs if you 
did not want to. Since a station cannot 
televise two programs at once, any sta- 
tion broadcasting a scrambled pay-tele- 
vision program would necessarily have to 
eliminate its free program during that 
time period. Pay television would black 
out the best of free television. The plan 
is a sort of booby trap. It would render 
the television owner blind, and then rent 
him a seeing-eye dog at so much a pro- 
gram, to partially restore the sight he 


July 


had previously enjoyed free as a pn 
right. 

Worst of all, this scheme would diyige 
television audiences along economic 
lines. Some of the promoters, with 
amazing gall, announce they would bh. 
satisfied if they got, say, $100 a year 
from the average family. Others Say $3 
to $5 a week on your phone bill, Ip , 
recent interview, the president of a base. 
ball club, with understandable enthy. 
siasm, announced he was in favor of it 
After all, with only 11 million watching 
a ball game at say the price of a 50-cent 
bleacher seat, he would realize an adqj. 
tional half million dollars per game 
Would this eliminate commercial: 
“Oh, no,” he says. “After all, don’t yoy 
have to look at billboard advertising a 
the ball park even though you pay to 
get in?” 

It is hard to think of a single argy. 
ment in favor of this scheme other than 
profit to the promoters. They argue 
that we would get better programs. But 
television is not suffering from lack of 
money today, not when million-dollar 
contracts are being signed by advertisers 
forasingle program. The trouble is lack 
of talent—authors, performers, and s0 
forth, to meet the tremendous demand 
for novelty and variety in our TV per- 
formances. Television is in its infancy, 
and already it has brought into the 
American home great box-office attrac. 
tions, including opera, ballet, concerts, 
the legitimate theater, omnibus shows, 
sports events, children’s and educational 
programs, current and patriotic events, 
All it needs is time to grow. Let us not 
be impatient. Permitting promoters to 
take in as much as $8 million for a single 
30-minute program will not improve the 
program. If television is suffering from 
an illness, then the cure the promoters 
offer is worse than the illness, except for 
them. 

About three-quarters of the people who 
own TV sets have an average annual in- 
come of $5,000 or less. Many bought 
them on the installment plan, and all 
were bought with the idea that once paid 
for they could enjoy free entertainment 
from then on, except for maintenance 
and repair. 

As you can see from the above, I still 
think that is the right idea. If you cal 
find the time, let me know how jou 
feel about. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Joseph Coar 


SPEECH 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, 
the most refreshing experiences for 4 
Congressman is the efficient and courtes 
ous manner in which Mr. Robert Joseph 
Coar and his wife, Helen Badgley ©04 
operate the radio and television room. 

On this 20th anniversary of the dy 
when Mr. and Mrs. Coar took over the 
leadership and direction of this most 1 
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rtant Congressional auxiliary, I want 
to express my personal thanks for the 
kindly cooperation which I have received 
at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Coar and 


their staff. 





The Silent Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. MeCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
; THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following excerpts 
from an article from Commonweal, July 
9) 1955, written by Francois Houtart, 
geretary to Cardinal Van Roey, of 
Malines, Belgium: 

THE SILENT REVOLUTION 
(By Francois Houtart) 


Il 


Political upheavals are familiar enough in 
Guatemala, Cuba, Paraguay, Bolivia, Nica- 
racua, and the other Latin American coun- 
tries. Yet these are but a relatively minor 
aspect of the major revolution which con- 
yuses the Latin American continent today. 
This major revolution involves the social or- 
der, and it is advancing rapidly in every 
latin American country, carrying everything 
before it. Economic factors are the basis for 
its transformation of this continent, just as 


they were the foundation for the transform- 
ing of Europe at the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Latin America remains chiefly a supplier of 
farm commodities and raw materials. In the 
last 15 years production has materially in- 
creased. Since 1939 Mexico and Peru have 
improved their production by 61 and 73 per- 
cent respectively. Mining too has increased, 


having doubled since before the war. This 
isdue both to the discovery of new products 
anda large rise in the production of old ones. 


Industrialization also is making great 
headway—especially in Brazil and Argentina, 
hot to mention Mexico ‘and Chile. New 
factories and industrial communities have 
sprung up where but a few years ago there 


Were only the waving grasses of the pampas 
or the vegetation of virgin forests. Europe 
and North America have invested capital, 
built factories, organized production there. 
Since 1939 industrial production has doubled 
in such countries as Mexico, Chile, and Brazil. 
Where Argentina had 48,245 factories in 1937, 
B there were 80,436 11 years later. In Uruguay 
the figures rose. from 10,549 to 24,296. All 
oe has led to a great rise in Latin American 
xports, 
Tn recent decades the airplane has been ef- 


fecting a complete changeover in transpor- 
‘ation and communications on this conti- 


am A country like Colombia, which had 
9 cut off from the rest of the world due 
o Its mountainous terrain and the vir- 


tual impossibility of building highways and 
Tilroads, is now linked to all points of the 
wgeeered by airways, which have become 
a eee means of transportation in 
oe merica, Wherever you travel it is 
oh mmon to see the natives, Indian or 
“a — their traditional dress, carrying 
coo or sacks just as their ancestors 
~~ ee or four centuries ago, but now tak- 
th lelr places in a DC-6 or a Convair in 
"€ most natural fashion imaginable. 
an came time, technical and sanitary 
diminuti las brought about a continuing 
Americ, “on in infant mortality in Latin 
~<a’. The rate remains very high in cer- 
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tain regions, but the figures are shrinking 
throughout the continent, and in Argentina 
and Uruguay high infant mortality is already 
a thing of the past. Accompanying this de- 
velopment is an increase in the normal hu- 
man life span, It is still possible to find cer- 
tain areas, especially in the forests of Brazil, 
where the average life expectancy is not even 
20 years. But progress in hygiene, especially 
in the rural areas, is producing increasingly 
greater longevity. 

These economic and technical constituents 
of the Latin American revolution, however, 
are only the bony framework. When people 
speak of progress the world over, or in Latin 
America particularly, they refer to such ele- 
ments. But this attitude fails to take suffi- 
cient recognition of the fact that these ma- 
terial elements supply only a starting point, 
that true revolution and true progress are 
preeminently human, and consequently so- 
cial, developments. 

We might consider the fact that since 1920 
the continent has almost doubled in popu- 
lation (the figure for 1952 is 172 million). 
There is no doubt that this continent can 
feed many more people than it now contains. 
Yet natural resources have not yet been suf- 
ficiently exploited—nor has agriculture been 
adequately developed and mechanized—to 
permit an extremely rapid population 
growth. There are figures to show that the 
pace of investments in Latin America does 
not keep up with the increase in population 
and that therefore the standard of living is 
not slated to rise in the years just ahead. 
One effect of the impact of techniques is 
therefore to accentuate the contrast in living 
standards between the wealthy few and the 
Latin American masses. 

Another social consequence of the eco- 
nomic transformation of this continent is 
the shift from a rural to an urban society, for 
the Latin American economy, long predomi- 
nantly agricultural, is becoming more and 
more industrial and urban. All the large 
cities have doubled in population in the last 
10 or 15 years and some 17 million people 
now live in cities of at least a million in- 
habitants. Obviously, the effects of passing 
from one civilization to another almost with- 
out any period of transition are catastrophic 
for individuals, families, and socety as a 
whole. 

Latin America’s rural civilization is still 
made up in large part of Indians and peoples 
of mixed blood, living under conditions 
which have not changed for four or five cen- 
turies. It is not surprising that industrial- 
ization and the exploitation of oil and min- 
eral resources have brought in their train a 
social revolution. All too often, however, 
the conditions accompanying this industrial- 
ization areinhuman. Here we find a capital- 
ism often lacking in human or ethical re- 
straints. In some places there is a shame- 
ful exploitation of native labor by American 
or European capitalists. In others there is 
instead an indigenous capitalism which re- 
sorts, unhappily, to quite the same methods. 

Whether it be in the sugar refineries of 
Cuba, the plantation of Guatemala or Nic- 
aragua, the oil fields of Venezuela, the mines 
of Bolivia, the farming districts of Chile or 
the factories of Sao Paulo, everywhere we en- 
counter similar conditions. .Haiti may not 
be representative, but at Port au Prince the 
Haitian American sugar company employs 
workers but 6 months of the year because 
this is a seasonal industry. An unskilled 
worker gets $1.06 a day, a semiskilled, $1.25. 
A foreman, after 20 years in the refinery, 
earns $3.25 daily. There is no social secu- 
rity except for free medical care when acci- 
dents occur on the job. The Haitian infant 
mortality rate is extreme, and housing inde- 
scribably bad. The cost of living is outrag- 
eously high, as the economy is based on 
that of the United States. A suit of ordinary 
quality costs about $30 and a pair of shoes 
$10. The rent for two rooms in a poorer 
district can run as much as $15 to $20 a 
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month. Rice, the principal food staple, sells 
for 20 cents a pound. Even if one considers 
the facts of industrial life in Haiti as one 
extreme, they still give some idea of the 
dimensions. of the problem. 

Because there is tremendous unemploy- 
ment (since the big companies buy extensive 
farmlands displacing the small cultivators, 
who then flock to the city), the sugar com- 
pany need make no effort at all to get 
workers. Some workers have to walk 7 miles 
each way to and from their jobs. There is 
no organized transportation and the com- 
pany takes no responsibility about providing 
it. When workers complain about their low 
wages, management tells them to go else- 
where if they are dissatisfied, that hundreds 
of workers are waiting to take their place. 
That is true. A group of workers once tried 
to organize a union. It was immediately 
suppressed by the company; some of the 
leaders were fired; other were bought off. 

Bolivia, like Haiti, may not be the best 
example to choose. But there I saw a mining 
village of 6,000 Indians, perched on the side 
of a mountain. Special permission is re- 
quired to visit there. The miners werk 8 
hours a day; the 3 shifts cover the full 24 
hours. The men work deep down in the 
mines while a number of women labor near 
the surface. The family life of the village is 
completely disorganized by this work in 
shifts. There are no holidays the whole year 
round, not Sundays nor even Easter or Christ- 
mas. The company which owns the mines 
builds its workers’ living quarters; I would 
not want to put cattle in many of these 
dwellings. Some are simply wooden barracks 
filled with straw. Certain of these straw- 
packed hovels are called hot beds because 
every 8 hours they welcome a new shift of 
sleeping men. 

There are also new homes of concrete with 
sheet-iron roofs. These provide 1 room 
for each family although some families have 
as many as 10 children. A miner earns the 
equivalent of 15 cents a day; one of the 
engineers gets over $2,500 a month. The 
mining company has built a church for the 
Indians. With 6,000 inhabitants, perhaps 50 
people can squeeze into the church. A needy 
missionary who tries to conduct his aposto- 
late under these conditions has himself de- 
clared that it is only the “opium of the 
people.” 

These examples are enough to show that 
the very conditions of industrialization held 
to be progress in Latin America are far from 
embodying real progress when it comes to 
the living standards and sociai life of the 
inhabitants. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Marxist ideology has begun to 
spread. Of course, the great urban masses, 
and even more the peasants in the rural 
areas, are not yet very greatly influenced by 
Marxism. Ignorance, illiteracy, difficulties in 
communications, the lack of a basis for com- 
parison with better living conditions, the 
apathy of the Indian masses and the climate 
are all elements which hold back the growth 
of Marxism among the people. Yet Marxism 
makes inroads through two very important 
channels: the universities and the new work- 
ers’ organizations. 

In the universities the Marxist student 
organizations are often the most active, if 
not the most powerful. Indeed, the young 
intellectuals, who are much more conscious 
than the masses of the economic situation of 
their country, see Marxism as the economic 
and social solution of their problems. More- 
over, it also seems to supply an answer to 
their needs for an ideology and a vehicle for 
their youthful, and characteristically South 
American enthusiasm. 

The lack of other coherent theories on the 
social and economic order leads many stu- 
dents—even those from fairly well-to-do 
homes—to view Marxism as the only solution. 

The labor organizations are almost all of 
Marxist inspiration—especially the different 
workers’ mutual aid or cooperative groups. 
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Often they are camouflaged as government 
organizations—as in Mexico or Bolivia. In 
Argentina, although the labor unions are 
Peronist, it is no secret that the Communists 
hold many of the key posts, although for the 
moment they pose as more Peronist than the 
Peronists. In Brazil there is a similar situ- 
ation. 

A final social consequence of the great 
transformation now taking place is the 
growing influence of Latin America in inter- 
national politics. The Latin American bloc 
is coming to be a force to be reckoned with. 
Its role in international organizations is in- 
creasingly important. That is why the eco- 
nomic and social destiny of Latin America 
ean no longer be a matter of indifference to 
anyone. The character of the ideology and 
social system which ultimately prevails there 
will greatly influence the direction taken by 
international organizations in world affairs. 





The Sunset Parade of the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the honor of witnessing the sunset 
parade of the Marine Corps at the Ma- 
rine Barracks in Washington, D. C. It 
was a most inspiring sight. 

Commanding the Marine Barracks, of 
course, is Col. Robert H. Williams. His 
executive officer is Lt. Col. Roy J. Batter- 
ton, Jr. The date of the parade was July 
15, 1955, and the reviewing officer was 
Lt. Col. Roy J. Batterton, Jr., while the 
parade commander was Lt. Col. John B. 
Sweeney. Colonel Sweeney, I under- 
stand, has subsequently been transferred 
to further duties elsewhere. This parade 
was his last parade at the Marine Bar- 
racks here in Washington. The order of 
activities was thrilling, and was an expe- 
rience never to be forgotten. In particu- 
lar, the Third Platoon, Barracks Detach- 
ment, with Ist Lt. Richord W. Coulter, 
platoon commander, in a silent drill, was 
a performance, in my opinion, of excep- 
tional perfaction. The Third Platoon 
performed the silent drill without a mis- 
take and in a fashion which brought 
cheers from the stands. 

In addition to the parade, we enjoyed 
the United States Marine Band. This 
scarlet-coated band performs its historic 
musical functions in Washington since 
its debut here on New Year’s Day in 1801 
when President John Adams gave his 
first official reception. 

The parade is something that everyone 
should see in Washington. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress owes it to himself to at- 
tend this parade and I urge that every 
Member of Congress avail himself of this 
thrilling privilege and bring with him 
those of his constituents who may be in 
town on Friday evening, at about 5 p. m, 
when the sunset parade is held. 

And so as an evidence of my gratitude 
to the Marine Barracks in Washington, 
D. C., for a thrilling afternoon and for 
a practical lesson in Americanism I here- 
by spread these remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD as a testimonial of my 
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thanks to this gallant arm of our defense 
force. 

In addition, I would like to thank Col. 
John B. Sweeney for the invitation to be 
present. Colonel Sweeney and his offi- 
cers are men of warm hospitality, men of 
exceptional refinement and officers of in- 
telligence and ability. It was a pleasure 
to have been their guest on this occasion. 





What Price Too Much Food? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an article from the July Reader’s 
Digest by Gaynor Maddox which gives 
a very glaring picture of the millions 
the taxpayers are doling out for storage 
and maintenance of surplus foodstuffs. 
It is unbelievable that this body on 
May 5 voted for the return of rigid parity 
prices which in turn encourages the pro- 
duction of more food and the raising of 
more storage bins and the spending of 
more of the people’s money in a wanton 
and needless manner. The truth is we 
did not even give flexible price supports 
a chance to work before attempting to 
revert to the old rigid price program. 

I am pleased to say that the Connecti- 
cut Farm Bureau Association, Inc., rep- 
resenting thousands of farmers in my 
district and the State, has always op- 
posed any kind of price supports as a 
folly which has lowered foreign and 
domestic consumption, created unfair 
competition and tampered with the nat- 
ural balance of supply and demand. 
The article follows: 

Wuat Price Too MucuH Foop? 
(By Gaynor Maddox) 

The United States Government is belly- 
deep in the food business. I’ve traveled 
thousands of miles to take a look. It’s been 
an eyeful—$7 billion worth of surplus wheat, 
corn, rice, butter, cheese, and dry milk stored 
away safe from the open market. 

Who pays for these surplus foods? You 
and I and every American taxpayer. Do we 
get to eat them? No. A huge and un- 
profitable Government organization called 
the Commodity Credit Corporation keeps 
these foodstuffs out of circulation to protect 
favored sections of our agriculture from price 
competition. CCC functions as our price- 
support bank. 

My secretary recently complained about 
the high price of bread and breakfast cereals 
for her family. She thought we had been 
raising bumper crops of wheat. I asked her 
whether she knew about CCC. “No,” she 
said, “but doesn’t it have something to do 
with gambling on the stock exchange?” 

The CCC is not concerned with gambling. 
On the contrary, it is trying to take the 
gambling out of much of American agricul- 
ture. The CCC offers an insatiable market 
for those crops covered by the farm price- 
support program, buying up all the surplus 
beyond what the free market can absorb at 
prices considered fair to farmers. It with- 
holds these surpluses from sale to keep the 
price up, and may dispose of them only at 
times and in ways that won't depress the 
market, This guarantees farmers a fair re- 
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turn, but also encourages them io pi 
ever more unmanageable surpluses. 

Today this colossal food Corporation } 
over $7 billion invested in surplus commo . 
ties or in commodity loans. It Owns or vee 
under loan 1.2 billion bushels of wheat 
enough to take care of all our people a 
all our animals, plus what we need for aan 
for 2 full years. It owns enough butter . 
supply our total population for 2 months 
enough cheese to feed us for 3 months. The 
next freight train you see may be loaded wie 
surplus food routed safely away from your 
supermarket. Hungry people please look the 
other way. 7 

In the Fulton Market Cold Storage co in 
Chicago, H. C. Burrus, plant superintenden; 
showed me 14 million pounds of Government 
butter stored in below-zero rooms. Packed 
in 60-pound cubes, it has been there for 
almost 2 years. 

In the same building Burrus showed me 
nearly 2 million pounds of surplus cheddar 
cheese, in 75-pound cylindrical hoops. Some 
of the cheese has been there since 1953. 
This storage plant is only one of hundreds 
the CCC has filled in our great milk-produc- 
ing areas. 

Our Government Is in the rice business too, 
Stashed away in warehouses in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana, CCC owns 10,500,000 
100-pound bags of rice. In Crowley, western 
Louisiana, a town that calls itself the rice 
capital of the world, warehouses were bulg- 
ing with rice no one wants to buy now that 
oriental markets have been shut off. But the 
farmers go right on planting. As a result, 
more warehouses are needed. Six new stor- 
age bins are being built on the edge of town. 

I asked one of the best-informed men in 
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of mounting surpluses. Why don’t they turn 
their land to raising marketable cattle? “Be- 
cause they've been rice planters al! their lives 
and don’t intend to change,” he said 

A reluctance to adjust to consumer de- 
mands is typical of farmers all over our fer- 
tile land. For example, although we as 4 
nation are using less tobacco, and although 
synthetic fabrics are crowding cotton, tobac- 
co planters and cotton growers are among 
God’s chillun when it comes to price sup- 
ports. CCC has more than 2 million pounds 
of surplus tobacco on its hands and well over 
a billion dollar’s worth of cotton. 

But the investment alone is only part of 
the surplus story. Just to store these foods 
costs American citizens $700,000 every day in 
the year. By law, CCC must use commercial 
elevators and. warehouses for surplus when 
space is available. The Norris Elevator in 
South Chicago is typical of the 15,000 com- 
mercial elevators that have signed a uniform 
grain-storage agreement with CCC. The 
main tower and its 58 great storage tanks 
rise near Lake Michigan. Cups on an endless 
belt lift grain from barges into bins, where 
it is weighed and then routed on conveyors 
into the storage tanks. Every day more 
barges come up the Illinois River from the 
cornfields. Superintendent J. T. Goetzinger 
told me his elevator held 700,000 bushels of 
corn belonging to CCC, but only 200,000 
bushels privately owned. 

One of the largest grain elevators on the 
Great Lakes is at Superior, Wis., operated by 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associ 
tion. Its cluster of white concrete tanks 
holds 12,500,000 bushels—nearly 8 million of 
them belonging to CCC. At the FUGTA 
plants in Minneapolis 65 percent of the grain 
is owned by CCC. The St. Paul termina 18 
60 percent filled with CCC grain. 

Because there is not enough commercial 
space, CCC has to find other hideaways fF 
its surplus. So the Government has gone 
into the storage business and erected bins in 
28 States. 


Throughout grain-producing ares 7 
bins dominate the small towns. ‘om ® 


ones are made of corrugated steel 
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0.000 bushels, and can hold grain off the 
+ as long as 6 years. The little farm 
of Peotone in northeastern 
40 of these steel] bins set up in 
at the edge of town. At Fairmont in 
yolling Minnesota countryside the 
rayeler sees more Of these bins near green 
gelds of corn and soybeans. 
This summer as you and your family drive 
nrough the lush grain country and gaze at 
these dome-shaped bins mushrooming near 
yitle towns, remember that the Federal 
Government has spent nearly $200 million 
to build 185,000 of them, and is spending 
4200,000 a day to keep them in operation. 


But it takes more than commercial ware- 
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nd CCC bins to hold our rising tide 
grain. We also have nearly 2 
, tons stored in ships at a cost of 
9) a day. CCC has wheat in 112 reserve 
hips on the James River in Virginia, 
in 130 ships at two Pacific coast points. 
Jones Point on the Hudson River, 40 
from New York, 450,000 tons of wheat 
the holds of 70 ships left over from 
id War II 
David J. Ryan, grain supervisor for the 
ison River fleet, and I climbed aboard the 
sostly Lord Delaware which, like its 69 sis- 
7 has been stripped of all 
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navigating gear, lifeboats and lines. Down 
in the dark hold lay a lake of wheat. Five 
men crawled over the grain, inserting long 
hermometers and pulling up samples to 

for insect infestation. They make 





pection at least once every 2 weeks. 
1 necessary, the grain is fumigated. 
During winter an electric-fan system cir- 
culates cold air through the holds, chilling 
the wheat so thoroughly it stays cool all 
n Ryan says that with constant 
grain may remain in good con- 
r4to5 years. I tried to figure how 
many loaves of bread could be made from 
the 40 million dollar’s worth of wheat 
suirrcled away in this Hudson River fleet. 
The Government has made an effort to 
slow down the relentless wheat combines. 
It cut parity from 90 to 8214 percent this 
year under the flexible price-support pro- 
gram. That's a dip from $2.24 to $2.06 a 
bushel. But political pressure is massing 
flexible supports, 
ress has also cut our 1955 national 
Wheat-acreage allotment to 55 million acres. 
But scientific research now makes it possi- 
ble to grow more wheat per acre than ever 
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before. We don’t need 55 million acres to 
Produce our normal supply of wheat. With 
our present surplus, we need only 19 million. 
So overproduction goes on. No one in 
Washington has enough public backing to 
dam the mounting flood. Many of our 4 
hilion politically strong farmers seem to 


believe in free enterprise only for nonagri- 
cultural producers. 
coc tries desperately to get rid of some 
of the millions of tons of stored food. Be- 
tween July 1 and December 31 of last year 
e donated to schools, charitable institu- 
ons, and needy persons 243 million pounds 
oe worth $83 million. During the same 
"month period we gave away nearly $66 
million worth of food to the people of 41 
hations Overseas, 
“ow United States is also selling food to 
ee . Yugoslavia, Japan, and other friend- 
oe at fire-sale rates. CCC is au- 
0 d to lose up to $700 million over 3 
. S on this venture and get its money 
ack from the Treasury, 
_ uld be cheaper to destroy all our sur- 
‘toods. Moral considerations block that 


money course. The administration's philos- 
az : = get as much as possible of these 
Prices : o human stomachs—free, at bargain 
dispos oo by barter. But if surpluses are 
tired: dn this country, merchants are 


a imped abroad they depress for- 
‘el economies, 


Besides, shipment of any 
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quantities abroad would be both costly and 
impractical. The law provides that 50 per- 
cent of these shipments must go in Ameri- 
can bottoms. As CARE points out in its 
booklet, Feast and Famine, to move our 
surplus food overseas would require the dis- 
patch of 10 freighters every day for a year; 
even to move the food to our port cities 
would require 100 freight trains a day for 
that period. 

It is time we took a critical look at our 
agricultural policy. It’s out of date. Today 
we live in the beefsteak era. Our consump- 
tion of wheat and other cereals has been 
dropping steadily. But we go right on spend- 
ing billions to keep the agricultural clock 
turned back. 

In a country that boasts of its free enter- 
prise, our Federal Government operates one 
of the most unprofitable food corporations 
in the world. It is profligate in its efforts to 
shield farmers from the risks of free com- 
petition. By keeping food prices high, it 
works against the taxpayers who support it. 

This Mad Hatter situation sits down at 
every man’s dinner table. It touches the 
pocketbook of every taxpayer. Sooner or 
later we must ask ourselves, ‘What price too 
much food?” 





Politics and Immigration 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Hunterdon County Democrat: 

POLITICS AND IMMIGRATION 


Representative Francis E. WALTER of Eas- 
ton, coauthor of the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law, says that too many persons 
are “playing politics” with the immigration 
laws. He includes “well meaning do-gooders” 
as well as persons who seek to curry favor 
with minority groups and their self-styled 
leaders. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is a favorite 
target in areas with large alien populations. 
Simply because people cannot come to 
America on the free and easy basis that 
once prevailed, spokesmen for the racial 
groups are exerting pressures on Members 
of Congress and persons in executive author- 
ity for the purpose of lowering the bars. 
Congressman WALTER points out that most 
of the eligible countries did not last year 
use up all the preference quotas assigned 
them. The law gives preference to persons 
with special skills and to mothers and 
fathers of aliens already in the country. Be- 
cause of shortages of housing in this coun- 
try and impending unemployment in some 
centers, restrictions have been necessary. 
Furthermore, there have been plenty of evi- 
dences of a desire to push into this country 
persons of subversive leanings. 

We hear more doubletalk on this question 
of immigration than on any other. Publicly 
the politicians will join the clamor for 
“liberalizing” the immigration laws. 
Privately, in congressional committee ses- 
sions and in discussions with American 
patriotic groups, they will take the opposite 
stand, agreeing that to lift the bars means 
complicating the housing situation, the re- 
lief problem, the problem of unemployment 
and social conditions in the urban centers 
which receive and hold most of the immi- 
grants—especially those from eastern and 
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southern Europe. Congressman WaAtrTer has 
taken much abuse for serving as author and 
defender of the Immigration Act. When 
given an opportunity in public to defend 
the act and to pin down those who make 
blanket charges of its unfairness, he makes 
out a good case for the law. The measure 
has overall national support or it would 
have been amended long ago. 





Mining Industry Supports Colorado River 
Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Colo- 
rado Plateau now is the second largest 
producer of uranium in the world. This 
same area is rich in many other strategic 
minerals, including vanadium, oil shale, 
copper, coal, iron, oil and other mate- 
rials. Water and power are needed to 
assure full development of these vital 
resources. That necessary water and 
power will be provided for this purpose 
by the Colorado River storage project. 

The mining industry of the Rocky 
Mountain States fully recognized this 
need. Ina recent publication the mining 
industry of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming issued a statement outlin- 
ing the reasons for their support of this 
project and pointing out that the project 
is beneficial to the entire Nation. Espe- 
cially is this so because the project re- 
pays its costs to the Government, most of 
it with full interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
statement by the Rocky Mountain min- 
ing industry into the Rrecorp: 


WATER AND POWER NEEDED FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATION’S RICH TREASURE CHEST 


In 1954 the Bureau of Mines listed 42 met- 
als and minerals of strategic and economic 
importance found in substantial quantities 
in the upper Colorado River Basin. All of 
these are produced in substantial quantities 
in this Colorado River country. Their value 
as raw material was estimated at $1,123 
million. 

The Colorado plateau accounts for nearly 
all of the Nation’s current production of that 
spectacular atomic-age power source mate- 
rial, uranium, and one-third of the Nation’s 
copper (78 percent if you include Arizona). 
Important quantities of other metals and 
minerals including coal, iron, zinc, lead, 
copper, oil, and gas are produced here. In 
these States are some of the world’s largest 
reserves of oil shale (of which the U. S. Navy 
has substantial holdings)—an assured source 
of large quantities of tomorrow’s petroleum 
products for industry and defense. Many 
minerals of potential strategic value areas 
are yet undeveloped. 

Our rapidly growing population and econ- 
omy, our defense needs, and the related 
strategic advantages offered by a diversifica- 
tion and dispersion of the Nation’s basic in- 
dustries, especially those depending upon 
close-by sources of heavy raw materials for 
their economical operation, demand that 
these Rocky Mountain mineral resources be 
further developed and utilized. 

This development means that water and 
power must be available in dependabie quan- 
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tities and at reasonable cost on a perma- 
nently assured basis. Water and power— 
they are essential ingredients in any practi- 
cal program for the mining, smelting, refin- 
ing, and processing of these vital natural 
resources which are not readily available 
elsewhere or which must be obtained here 
to supplement diminishing supplies from 
other major producing areas. 

Failure now to provide the water and 
power needed for any long-range mineral 
resource development program can hurt our 
entire national economy and our national 
defense program. 

The mineral industry of the Rocky Moun- 
tain West therefore urges you to weigh these 
needs in your consideration of legislation 
now before Congress asking for authoriza- 
tion of the upper Colorado River storage 
project. 





The Rumanian Legation at Bern, 
Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a message from a Ru- 
manian friend giving some interesting 
and, to me, new sidelights on the at- 
tempted seizure of the Rumanian Lega- 
tion at Bern, Switzerland, by a group of 
young Rumanian anti-Communist 
students. 

While we all realize that modern, or 
nuclear, warfare is unthinkable and to be 
avoided at all costs, still our hearts and 
sympathies are with the enslaved satel- 
lites who languish behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We cannot help applauding these 
blows that are still being struck in the 
cause of freedom. 

The message follows: 

On the night of February 14 of this year 
a group of young Rumanian anti-Com- 
munist patriots seized the Communist- 
occupied legation in Bern, Switzerland, a 
legation which represents the Soviet-con- 
trolled puppet government in their home- 
land. 

This action produced an enormous impres- 
sion on European public opinion. The moral 
drama of these patriots, their youthfulness, 
the eldest among them being 31 years of 
age, aroused the sympathies of Europe. 
They came from resistance groups behind 
the Iron Curtain, being thus a living proof 
that 10 years of Communist indoctrination 
and oppression had been unable to kill the 
spirit of freedom germinating in the younger 
generation. 

They had information that the new politi- 
cal setup in the Kremlin was in the process 
of sending fresh instructions to their various 
organizations and agents in the free world, 
one of these being the MVD chauffeur of 
the Rumanian Legation. They thought an 
excursion in that Communist den would 
surely yield valuable clues in that direction. 

In fact the raid against the Communist 
Legation uncovered the espionage activities 
of the Red diplomats. An entire arsenal was 
found in the legation: a short-wave radio 
transmitter, automatic guns, all kinds of 
projectiles, time bombs, rockets, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. 

According to the Swiss press, the important 
documents found clearly proved that the 
Legation was a spy center, As an immediate 
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result of the Bern affair, the authorities in 
Sweden, alerted by this incident, uncovered 
also an important spy ring centering around 
the Rumanian and CZechoslovak Legations 
in Stockholm, thus bringing an added posi- 
tive proof of the results of the action in 
Bern. 

During the time the young Rumanians 
held the Legation the tension and excite- 
ment were at their height in Bern. The 
morning after the coup, about 2,000 Swiss 
were gathered in front of the building and 
200 police surrounding it. As the young 
patriots refused to surrender at first, the 
Swiss authorities, under heavy pressure from 
the Communists, organized a veritable siege 
against the lone anti-Communists, sur- 
rounding the premises with barbed wire and 
bringing up an infantry battalion and an 
armored tank. 

These young men had made a vow to ob- 
tain the release from Communist jails of sev- 
eral persecuted leaders of the Rumanian re- 
sistance, among whom was the heroic 
Roman Catholic Bishop Suciu. In these men 
they were asking symbolically the liberation 
of their people from the curse of Soviet 
slavery. 

Finally after 4214 hours this action, which 
had caused such an impact on public opinion 
came to an end. The young men, before 
deciding to surrender, asked for a Catholic 
priest who released them from their vow. 
Then, before entering the police car, in full 
view of the crowd, they nailed on the front 
wall of the legation the insignia of free 
Rumania, 

These young Rumanians are now in a Swiss 
prison awaiting trial. 

The success of the Bern commando as a 
cold-war operation can be measured by the 
vehemence of Soviet Communist reaction. 
Mr. Allen Dulles and the CIA were violently 
attacked, a hysterical Communist press cam- 
paign was waged in order to combat the tre- 
mendous impression produced by the inci- 
dent, and in Rumania a motion picture was 
made, in which the Bern incident was cou- 
pled with anti-American presentation of 
Korea, Indochinese, and Guatemalan 
scenes. 

In Europe it was considered that the trial 
which will take place in the late fall, will be 
the most outstanding opportunity in years to 
dramatize with wide publicity, the issues be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet enslaved 
world. Prominent European lawyers are 
ready to participate in the defense. 

The incident in Bern was received among 
the refugees in Europe with unanimous en- 
thusiasm and considered, since the revolt in 
East Berlin, as the most powerful event for 
stirring public opinion for their cause and 
for themselves a source of encouragement by 
strengthening their severely strained morale. 
It would largely counteract the present So- 
viet propaganda aimed at the repatriation of 
the refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Considering the above factors, it is my 
conviction that the Bern incident and the 
ensuing trial could be used with telling effect 
from the point of view of the American cold 
war strategy by having a spectacularly organ- 
ized anti-Communist trial. 

If the defense will have American moral 
support, there is no doubt that such support 
of the trial will focus the attention of both 
the refugees and the people behind the Iron 
Curtain and strengthen their resistance 
forces. It will be a moving story of heroism 
and self sacrifice, which will catch especially 
the imagination of patriotic youth in the 
captive countries. It will also prevent the 
Soviet luring into repatriation hundreds of 
refugees, who would then be used in their 
country of origin as effective anti-American 
propaganda agents. It will give fresh proof 
that America is on the side of the enslaved 
as well as underlining the major role Amer- 
ica is playing in the cold war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS Dixon 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker. southern 
California long has opposed the Colorado 
River storage project on a multiplicity of 
grounds, although seldom mentioning its 
real reason for this opposition. 1 gyp. 
mit that the true reason is its intention 
to appropriate the upper basin’s share 
of the Colorado River system as wel] as 
their own, by a program of deliberate 
delay of the Colorado River storage proj. 
ect, regardless of the means used ip 
bringing about such delay. 

We of the upper basin long have been 
aware of the lengths the southern Cajj- 
fornia water lobby would go, but even 
we were astounder when the Honorable 
CLYDE DoyLE, of California, asserted ear. 
lier this week that any project authoriza- 
tion should await a suit pending in the 
Supreme Court in which Arizona seeks 
to quiet title to certain shares of water 
in the Calorado River system. California 
is the defendant. 

This is an amazing statement in view 
of the report this week by the special 
master assigned by the Supreme Court to i 
study this matter and to make a recom- ¢ 
mendation to the court. : 

The special master, the Honorable , 
George I. Haight, was appointed on 
June 1, 1954, and directed to find the 
facts, state his conclusions and submi 
a draft of the decree recommended by 
him, specifically on California’s attempts 
to bring the upper basin States into the 
suit as full parties. 

The special master recommended that 
the upper-basin States need not be draw 
into the suit. He excepted, of course R 
Utah and New Mexico, and only so far 4s 
to allow them to protect interests they 
have because small parts of these State 
are within the lower basin and the spe 
cial master specifically ordered that these 
States be included only in relation W 
their respective lower-basin waters. te 

This ruling of the special master de of 
feats another southern California % W 
tempt to delay the Colorado River sto y 
age project. 

Not only did the special master rejéct " 
the California contention that uppe 
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basin States should be made full partes re 
of the suit, he also emphasized some 
other important points relative to thei ty 


Colorado River system, the Colored 
River compact, and the rights of the 4 


rious basins in the overall matter. ; b 
The special master has this to 
about the compact which Calilort ne 
seems to want to ignore: oo ° 
The Colorado River compact evidences 
seeing practical statesmanship. The divisi th 
of the Colorado River system waters + be 
upper and lower basins was and is one yo th 
most important features. It left 0 an 
basin the solution of the problems of th Dy 
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basin and did not tie to either ba» 
intrabasin problems of the other. 
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southern California has attempted to 
dictate how we of the upper basin shall 
put our water to use. The special master 


says this: 

w beneficlal consumptive use shall be 
measured in each basin is a question for each 
pasin to determine so long as the Colorado 
River compact endures. The quantities of 
water {0r the upper basin and its obligations 
to deliver are fixed by the Colorado River 
compact; (2) What matter how the individual 
pasins measure beneficial consumptive use 
jo long as it is possible to interpolate the two 
methods; and (3) as long as the upper basin 
js not using its entire apportionment (here 
no party alleges that it is), how can it be 
wid that they are interested in the system 
ysed in the lower basin. 


If ever there was a question about 
futher delay pending the special mas- 
er’s report, that question has been defi- 
ritely erased. This recommendation by 
the distinguished special master, ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court, gives an- 
other green light to a project that will 
henefit the entire United States. I refer 
to the Colorado River storage project, 
yhich I urge you to support regardless 
of the water-hog attitude of the south- 
ern California water lobby. 

So that the record may be complete, 
lam including as an extension of my 
remarks the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the special master, dated July 
11, 1955, at Chicago, Tl.: 

CONCLUSIONS 


Iconclude as follows: 

1. No original party to the cause and no 
iIntervener charges any wrongful acts of 
commission or Omission against the upper 
basin States, or presents any prayer for relief 
against them. 

2. The Colorado River Compact divided the 
Colorado River system into two separate and 
distinct basins. 

8. By the Colorado River Compact, each 
basin was left to make its own intrabasin 
ilocations of the use of its water. 

4. In 1949 the upper basin States entered 
into a compact, the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Compact, which was approved by the 
Congress of the United States. 

§. The upper basin States have since been 
ind now are operating under that compact. 

6. By that compact, they settled among 
themselves the interbasin rights to the use 
of its waters, and also settled among them- 
elves several upper basin questions which 
in the lower basin and in respect to its waters 
we how in controversy in this cause. 

1. There is presently no legal or equitable 
reason for this court to disturb the operation 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, 
Which result might come by joining these 






Upper basin States as parties to this cause. 

8. The States of the upper basin do not 
Wish to join as parties in the instant cause. 
They resist the motion to join them. 

9. To join them would be a backward and 
telarding step with respect to the solution 


sone relating to the Colorado River 
stem. 

Sp To now join the upper basin States 
- this cause with respect to upper basin 
oo would not tend to avoid litigation 
ut Would presently promote it. 

ll. The upper basin States in their ca- 
Pacities as such presently have no legal or 
‘quitable interest in the instant cause. 

“aed > to the upper basin States as such, 
“ § no existent justiciable controversy 
—— them and the present parties to 

Is cause, 
Sli United States, as intervener, has 

“ ee the scope of the instant cause. 
han le interest of the United States in 
ine : *eeding is confined to its rights relat- 
‘© Waters of the lower basin. 
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15. Whatever the possibility of future con- 
troversy may be, there exists in such pos- 
sibility no sound equitable reason for now 
joining the upper basin States as such in 
the instant litigation. 

16. A decree can be soundly entered in 
this cause that will not affect the upper 
basin States with respect to rights to water 
or the use of waters in the upper basin. 

17. The motion filed herein on July 15, 
1954, by the California defendants to join 
upper basin States as parties ought to be 
denied as to Colorado and Wyoming, and de- 
nied as to Utah and New Mexico in their 
capacities as upper basin States. 

18. Utah and New Mexico each has in- 
terests in the lower basin. These interests 
are small in comparison to the interests in 
lower basin water of the lower basin States, 
particularly California and Arizona. How- 
ever small, they are substantial and impor- 
tant to Utah and to New Mexico, and likely 
will be so considered by dwellers in the areas 
having use and need for Colorado River wa- 
ter. 

19. In the equitable allocation of the wa- 
ters of the lower basin, the decree should 
not overlook these relatively small, but 
nevertheless substantial, interests. 

20. The respective interests of Utah and 
New Mexico in lower basin waters are ad- 
verse to the interests of California, Nevada, 
Arizona, and the United States in lower basin 
waters. A justiciable controversy presently 
exists respecting these lower basin waters 
which involves substantial interests of Utah 
and New Mexico therein. In order to make 
equitable allocations of the use of lower 
basin waters in this case, New Mexico and 
Utah are necessary and indispensable par- 
ties. 

21. With respect to Utah and New Mexico 
in their capacities as lower basin States, and 
only to the extent of their respective in- 
terests in lower basin waters, the motion 
should be allowed, and allowed separately as 
to each of them. 





Clear the Runway—Here Comes St. Pat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from the 
Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., Thurs- 
day, July 21, 1955, by Miss Barbara 
Jencks, who won second prize in the 
feature-writing category at the recent 
Catholic Press Convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Her award-winning story was 
about the Trappistine nuns in Wrent- 
ham, and she is a staff: writer for the 
Providence Visitor. 

The article follows: 

IrnisH PLaNnes ARE NAMED AFTER SAINTS 

(By Barbara Jencks) 

The next time you're in Ireland, go flying 
with St. Patrick. 

And if St. Pat is tied up, don’t fret. St. 
Brigid, St. Finian, or St. Laurence O’Toole 
will be glad to take you where you want to go. 

ALL NAMED FOR SAINTS 

You see, the Aer Lingus (Gaelic for air- 
lines) has all the planes in its fleet named 
after Irish saints. 

That’s why it isn’t uncommon to be stand- 
ing at either Shannon Airport or Collinstown 
Airport and hear this: 
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“St. Patrick arriving on runway five.” 
In addition to the planes already listed, 
the fleet also includes the following craft: 


LINED UP AT ALTAR 


St. Columncille, St. Malachy, St. Aiden, St. 

Albert, St. Colman, St. Brendan, St. Enda, 
St. Finbar, St. Ita, St. Senan, and St. Flan- 
nan. 
Annually the entire fleet is blessed at 
solemn ceremonies, much in the same man- 
ner that the fishing fleet is blessed at 
Gloucester. 

At this year’s blessing, the planes were 
lined up behind a temporary altar. 

Pilots, hostesses, mechanics, cleaners, and 
members of the office staffs at the airport in 
Dublin walked in the procession prior to the 
blessing. 

Music was provided by the Irish Army’s 
band. A staff choir made up of Aer Lingus 
employees sang during the ceremonies. 

Many of the saints after whom the planes 
are named were intrepid travelers them- 
selves. They brought the Christian message 
to all parts of Europe. 

HOLDS WORLD SAFETY RECORD 


The Aer Lingus was founded in 1936. From 
the start it was decided that each plane 
would bear the name of an Irish saint. 

St. Patrick was designated the flagship 
of the fleet. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Aer Lingus ts 
one of the world’s safest airlines with only 
one fatality in its 19-year history? 

The business of the Government-owned 
Aer Lingus has increased annually, at times 
doubled. 

As yet, the system has. not obtained a 
trans-Atlantic air service. The planes fly 
daily to England, France, Holland, and Scot- 
land. 

New planes are purchased each year by the 
rapidly growing company. 

However, regardies of type, all planes are 
named after saints. 


And all are painted bright green. 





Space Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, theater 
goers throughout the country are 
familiar with the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Walt Disney. Few know that, 
in addition to his role in the entertain- 
ment world, his technical capabilities 
have been of great service to our Gov- 
ernment. I offer for inclusion in the 
ReEcorp an article describing Disney’s 
study of the possibility of a flight into 
space, which was written for the maga- 
zine Interavia by Scholer Bangs, of Los 
Angeles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

GPACE FLIGHT Is PossIBLE (BUT WHO’LL Pay 
FOR IT?) 
(By Scholer Bangs) 

Wait Disney may be America’s secret 
weapor for the conquest of space. 

Apparently, and quite by accident, he has 
discovered the trigger that may blast 
loose his country’s financial resources and 
place the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States aboard the first inhabited earth satel- 
lite and the first space ship to encircle the 
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moon as a trial run for an era of inter- 
planetary exploration. 

Scientists concede that human space 
flight is theoretically possible. And, gen- 
erally, it is assumed that Russia and the 
United States are the two nations best 
equipped with resources and competitive 
urge to prepare the undertaking. 

No one, however, seems to have come up 
with any clear answer to the No. 1 question 
confronting space planners: 

“Who'll pay for it?” 

In terms of the capitalist nation, the fig- 
ure of $10 billion appears recurrently as a 
nice, round sum for getting space travel 
off to a good start. 

Qne might imagine the amount, or its 
Soviet equivalent, as being relatively inci- 
dental to the overall space flight program, 
considering the stature of the nations in- 
volved. 

In fact, United States space proponents 
figured they had made it as the cold war 
between the two world powers showed signs 
of becoming a “military ice age.” They gazed 
upon the military as a prime source of dol- 
lars without end, and hopefully suggested 
that the first nation in the sky with an ob- 
servation post satellite would dominate the 
other. The more politically astute even 
added that such dominance could prevent 
a hot war, and even assure lasting world 
peace. 

The only thing wrong with this military 
approach is that it doesn’t work. 

It is true that under military pressure 
both the United States and Russia are spend- 
ing some effort and money on space-flight 
research. But neither nation’s armed forces 
may be expected to sponsor an all-out multi- 
billion-dollar do-it-now satellite project 
which might intrude heavily upon imme- 
diately available weapons. 

In the case of the United States, the 
United States Air Force could hardly go to 
the Congress and say, “We do not yet have 
a production missile for intercontinental re- 
taliation, but in the meantime how about 
letting us have an extra $10 billion to build 
a space ship?” And imagine the horrified 
reaction of a Congressman: “What would 
my constituents do to me at the next elec- 
tion if I were to vote for a comic-strip space 
patrol?”’ 

Into this atmosphere has come Walt Dis- 
ney, Hollywood’s past master of the motion- 
picture documentary film, creator of count- 
less wartime training films—Seal Island, 
Beaver Valley, The Living Desert, The Reluc- 
tant Dragon—to bathe the United States 
space horizon with a dazzling prospect. He 
has now produced a motion picture which 
he has titled “Man in Space.” 

It has never had “top secret” branded upon 
it to suggest awesome military importance 
because it is simply an entertainment film. 

In Hollywood space fantasies are a dime 
a dozen for the television trade, and as pre- 
posterously improbable as they are numer- 
ous. But Disney has chosen to present 
merely a research-factual review of man’s 
itch to explore the unknown, estimates of 
the flight equipment needed to probe the 
space wilderness, and a best guess of the 
problems and sensations which will be en- 
countered by the first human to inhabit a 
space vehicle. 

To do this he has brought together, for the 
first time in a motion picture, three inter- 
nationally noted experts of space research: 
Willy Ley, the rocketry and space-flight his- 
torian; Dr. Wernher von Braun, the German 
rocket designer, now engaged in missiles 
projects a Redstone Arsenal, Ala.; and Dr. 
Heinz Haber, the space-medicine authority 
and associate physicist in the department of 
engineering at University of California, Los 
Angeies. 

Ley brings up to date the advances man 
has made toward the barriers of space. Dr. 
von Braun presents his estimates for an 
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immediately practical earth orbit space 
rocket, and offers in logical steps its con- 
struction, the training of its space crew, and 
the man’s first blast-off into the void beyond 
earth’s atmosphere. And Dr. Haber intro- 
duces an appealing, thoroughly Disneyesque 
cartoon personality, Homo Sapiens Extra- 
terrestrialis, self-conscious, shyly serious, de- 
lighted and bewildered by his role of the first 
human to be subjected to a rocketing space 
flight. What happens to H. S. E. is exciting 
and alarming as he does everything wrong 
in the state of apparent weightlessness, and 
is subjected to a barrage of meteorites and 
cosmic rays. Of course, being the hero of 
the show, Mr. E survives it all quite handily, 
presumably ready for a go at Mars on the 
next trip out. 

Disney’s immediate achievement, with the 
aid of this triumvirate of space authorities, 
is the suggestion that space travel no longer 
is a wild dream; that it is so near that we 
can practically feel the earth tremble under 
the rocket base of Dr. von Braun’s space 
ship. 

Man in Space is believable, and Mr. Disney 
has close to one hundred million Americans 
believing. It was first shown on a network 
of 160 television stations in March and re- 
peated on June 15. A third showing is to 
come on September 7, and if no production 
snags are encountered the Disney audience 
will be treated to a new space adventure, a 
rocket trip around the moon. 

By then about half of the voting popula- 
tion of the United States of America prob- 
ably will have reached two impressive con- 
clusions: “It can be done!"”, and “Let’s get 
on with it!”. 

United States space partisans are well 
aware of the potential of a nation of be- 
lievers. The scientists who participated in 
the filming of the Disney show are certain 
that through public enthusiasm financial 
support of a space project will become read- 
ily available. Dr. Haber told me: “We are 
in agreement that the ‘how soon’ of space 
exploration is largely a political question, 
and that the hesitation of political agencies 
to assure funds for the project will disap- 
pear as popular support makes itself felt. 

“However, one should not be misled into 
anticipating that if the Congress should vote 
unlimited funds tomorrow we could begin 
immediate construction of a space vehicle. 

“We could reduce by years, perhaps, the 
target date for man’s first space flight; but 
none of us have any illusions concerning the 
vast amount of preliminary work still to be 
done. We merely are more hopeful now, and 
convinced that we are on the right approach, 

“I think it quite possible that I will live to 
see its achievement.” 

Dr. Haber believes that both Dr. von Braun 
and Willy Ley are in agreement with him 
that, before construction of a manned space 
vehicle can be attempted, exhaustive research 
data must be gleaned from tests of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and, a step beyond, 
unmanned but highly instrumented earth 
satellites. 

“Then,” he said, “we will be ready to tackle 
the cross-country rocket plane which Dr. von 
Braun envisions.” 

“These are practical steps toward the real- 
ization of unlimited space travel, and they 
should not be too slow in their development. 
The manned station in space is quite an- 
other matter, however, and it is my strong 
belief that we have not yet reached the point 
of specific planning of the undertaking. We 
do not yet have answers to some of the major 
problems, both political and scientific. The 
mustering of scientific manpower for such a 
project presents, in itself, a major obstacle.” 

Such are the views of one who for many 
years has been in the foreground in United 
States discussions of space pioneering. In 
view of his careful, scientific recognition of 
many other stumbling blocks and barriers on 
the space highway it might appear strange 
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that he should find himself involved in & tele. 
vision space show aimed solely at the enter 
tainment of a mass audience principally oo, 
cerned with meeting the monthly paymen,, 
on their 1955 automobiles. ” 

What persuaded him to join the 
venture? 

Dr. Haber relates the incident ag follows: 

“I was surprised when I received g call 
from the Disney studio in April of 1954 
They explained that they were putting to. 
gether a series of television films, anq would 
like to have my participation as a Consultant 
on a science-factual story about space traye} 
I was dubious because I knew from past ex. 
perience that in Hollywood pictures and gcj. 
ence don’t mix. 

“The studio had pinned upon the fou 
walls of a large room otherwise occupied only 
by comfortable chairs with wheels on their 
legs a massive array of rough sketches depict- 
ing the plot and sequences of the space story, 
As we wheeled ourselves past this display, I 
was asked my reaction to every sketch, 

“The story line was quite different than 1 
had expected. Normally when a Hollywood 
studio does a space picture, scientific facts 
are badly twisted and distorted to fit a more 
or less silly plot of fiction. The projected 
Disney show had no plot—or rather, its piot 
was science and science’s potential future, 
True, there were a number of sketches on the 
wall displaying material that was controver- 
sial, invalid, or scientifically doubtful. We 
scientists were put to work to weed out these 
flaws. 

“It was very gratifying to find out that the 
science consultants to the Disney show were 
allowed to be true consultants. Their ad- 
vice and suggestions were taken at face value. 
At one time Disney had told the artists ‘If 
our scientists find it necessary to kill a good 
gag because it violates a law of nature—it is 
just too bad. Then we will have to find new 
gags that are consistent with scientific 
facts.’ ” 

Dr. Haber feels that for himself and his 
consulting associates the making of the Dis- 
ney film has brought about a new apprecia- § 
tion of the art of making pure science under- 
standable to the unscientific lay mind. 

“In putting together the space story the 
Disney artists became scientists, and we be- 
came Disney artists, inventing jokes and gags 
to convert pure science into pure entertain- 
ment and still present scientific facts which 
are important to an understanding of space 
problems. 

“When we sought to personalize probable 
human experiences in space flight, the little 
cartoon character seen in the television show 
evolved. This droll little person did not 
come into being easily, however. The Dls- 
ney artists drew more than a score of carlca- 
tures of the first man in space before the 
lucky fellow was selected. We chose to namé 
him Homo Sapiens Extraterrestrialis not only 
to identify him with scientific clarity but, 
as well, to satisfy his obvious vanity at being 
selected for the important role. 

“He became so real to us that very soon 
we found ourselves actually talking to him 
as a living actor: ‘No, Homo, not that way, 
you're weightless; just floating in space. 
Show surprise when the Martini you're rals- 
ing to your lips leaves the glass and keeps 01 
going to splash against the cabin ceiling. 
We constantly asked each other, ‘How wii! 
Homo react?’ when we placed him in one 
embarrassing predicament after another 

In the Disney show, Homo Sapiens 18 ay? 
jected alternately to the crushing forces 0 
acceleration and the ‘bewildering effects © 
weightlessness. He is machinegunned J 
bullets of cosmic rays; sucked by explosive 
decompression through a hole punched 12 
the cabin by a wayward meteorite; seared 0” 
one side and frozen on the other when ¢% 
posed, outside the space ship, to solar radia- 
tion; alternately delighted and terrified by 
the thrust effects of his small jet pistol 
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o regain the security of his space 


Repeatedly, never quite able to 
e consequences of his actions, he is 


pe tries t 
ve hicle. 


acl th 
rpjected to the gross indignities of weight- 
jesse in free fall through space. 


Quite understandably Homo’s misadven- 
ures in the weightless state command major 


prominence in the picture. It falls into the 
category of major problems of the space 
Janners. 

aes while we have had and will 
pave ample opportunity to test on the 
ground the structures, powerplants, and 
hysical accessories of our space ships, there 
has been very little opportunity to learn from 
actual experience just how a human will 
react to the weightless state,” Dr. Haber says. 
“we can duplicate the effects of accelera- 
tion with the human centrifuge. Quite 


readily we can test human tolerances of heat 
, We know what to expect of in- 


and cold. 
animate objects in the state of weightless 
suspension. But we know very, very little 
gbout human reactions in this field. 

“as of today, our only tool for experiment- 


ing with human weightlessness is the fast- 
fying airplane, directed upward at high speed 
and then held as long as possible to the arc 
of aparabolic path. With equipment so far 
available, we have been able to maintain a 
crude approximation of the weightless state 
for as long as 35 seconds. 

“I for one, am not to happy with the re- 


sults 

“where Maj. Charles Yeager, the first man 
to fly faster than sound, experimented with 
weightlessness in a jet fighter, he reported 


that after 8 seconds in the parabola he be- 
came completely disoriented and had to 
break away from the curve. He said, ‘I felt 
completely lost in space—as if I were sitting 
on a big ball and being rotated slowly.’ 

“Others who have attempted it have come 
down with quite contradictory reports of 
having experienced no disturbance. 

‘I cannot help but conclude that Chuck 
Yeager, an exceptionally good pilot, may have 


been the only one to maintain a steadily 
constant parabolic flight path, and it is 
wholly possible that we will get no really 
informative data on the physiology of 
weightlessness until we can so instrument a 
plane that it will maintain its parabola auto- 
matically.” 

However, Dr. Haber believes that the chief 
concer. of zero gravity researchers will be 
that ot discovering how to acclimatize space 
crews to their unusual situation. He says he 
believes that humans can adjust to the sense 
of weightlessness and through experience 
learn how to live with the phenomenon. He 
adds: 

“Even should the transcontinental rocket 
Plane develop before we have all the answers 
to weightlessness, we probably will not have 
too many worries. Assuming that the rocket 
Plane reaches a speed of 3 miles per second 
in outer space, its passengers should not be 
exposed to weightlessness for a period greater 
than 6 minutes. Exposure of this length 
should not present any serious problems of 
human tolerance.” 

Small animals exposed to relatively lengthy 
Periods of weightlessness in United States 
high altitude missile flights have shown no 
aes disturbance beyond disorientation 


evidently was modified when they 
ware provided supports to which they could 
Ging. At the point of rocket burnout, and 
wert of the weightless state, test animals 
‘topped breathing for the time of 5 or 6 


a nations but then resumed breathing 
Ormally 


Pag such experimental details are either 


nly lightly touched in the Disney 
Picture, Dr. Haber and his fellow scientists 
ee to be convinced that the basic story 
— to learn what is beyond his 
Mw has been well told, and 

Walt Di 


QD ensy 


Wing pictures. 


hey will probably expand the story 
Those who know him 
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are certain that he will not be swayed in 
the least by being considered America’s 
“secret weapon” of space conquest. 





The Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been interested in the summit meet- 
ing at Geneva and its outcome. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the July 24 column of John 
O’Donnell, Capitol Stuff in Europe, which 
appears in the July 25, 1955, edition of 
the New York Daily News. Mr. O’Don- 
nell was in Geneva during the confer- 
ence, and I believe that his observations 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 

The column follows: 

CAPITOL STUFF IN EUROPE 
(By John O’Donnell) 


GENEVA, July 24.—-We Americans should be 
mighty thankful today over the results of 
this Geneva Big Four conference. Most cer- 
tainly the diplomatic plane supposedly 
headed for the port of universal peace, peace- 
ful coexistence, and brotherly love made 
another crash landing. 

But this time we were able to walk away 
from the wreck much more than we could 
after Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. True, we 
didn’t win anything except a vague promise 
that we'd keep on talking with our opposite 
Commie numbers next month in New York 
and here in Geneva next October on the same 
cold war issues that the boys have been 
discussing all last week without getting any- 
where. 

But this time we didn’t lose our national 
pants and shirts as Roosevelt and Truman 
lost them for us in 1945. There are no secret 
agreements at this meeting. 

Eisenhower must be given credit for put- 
ting on an amazingly brilliant propaganda 
show, so expertly produced, both in formal 
sessions and informal hours of relaxation, 
that he astounded even his greatest admirers. 

Ike didn’t change the basic line of Russian 
Commie thinking. The Kremlin big shots 
moved out of Geneva last night and this 
morning still gushing sweetness and light 
and showing off their newly-acquired charm- 
school deportment. But they definitely re- 
fused to go along with Ike’s argument for 
a united Germany and a German army in 
the NATO setup. 

The Russians weren't as grim and nasty 
as they have been in the past on this matter. 
Instead of saying to hell with the idea of 
letting a unified Germany rearm with United 
States equipment, the boys from Moscow 
kissed it off with a broad smile. They just 
refused to answer or comment on that all- 
important question and called for the vodka 
and caviar celebration. The masterminds of 
global government then locked arms for an 
Auld Lang Syne, chorus by the banks of 
Lake Leman and headed homeward to Wash- 
ington, Moscow, London, and Paris. 


ADENAUER: A DISAPPOINTED OBSERVER 


A hundred miles north of here, up in a 
German-speaking Swiss canton, the most 
powerful European this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, Konrad Adenauer, the 80-year-old 
chancellor of West Germany is now reported 
to be definitely disturbed over the results 
of this Geneva conference. 

Old Adenauer knows that the Russians are 
playing for time, for 6 months or a jear, 
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hoping that age will finally conquer their 
determined enemy. Adenauer is disap- 
pointed that Ike did not get a firm and defi- 
nite commitment from the Russians at this 
meeting. 

Furthermore, reports here from Germany 
say that newsreel shots showing Eisenhower 
and Marshal Zhukov posing happily together 
have aroused fury among German audiences 
who recall when Zhukov’s soldiers staged the 
“big rape” in May, 1945. 

Russian infantrymen stuck United States 
lenc-lease tommyguns into the bellies of 
German fathers and made them witness the 
ravishing of their wives and daughters. This 
German reaction to Geneva may turn out to 
be important for us as a military question. 


WHO IS MYSTERY MAN IN THE KREMLIN? 


On the Russian side, the most interesting 
development, at least to Americans and our 
British cousins (the French just don’t count 
in this setup), is the fact that the top Rus- 
sian delegation here in Geneva was not able 
to make a final important decision without 
talking to somebody in the Kremlin. 

What Americans would like to know is who 
now sits in the Kremlin so important that 
top guy Premier Bulganin (who has really 
charmed everyone here), rough-and-tough 
Commie political by Khrushchev, Ike’s old 
pal Marshal Zhukov and iron-pants Foreign 
Minister Molotov have to call up before they 
get the go-ahead signal. 

The Russians played it smartly on the 
most dramatic play of the conference, par- 
ticular]7 in their own backyard behind the 
Iron Curtain. This quick-thinking move 
came when our own Eisenhower crossed the 
boys up with his surprise suggestion that we 
and our cold war enemies swap blueprints 
of our top-secret defense installations and 
exchange mutual invitations to come on 
over in your planes and take all the pictures 
you want. 

Now this idea had been chewed over for 
many weeks in Washington. Naturally, it 
sent cold chills down the spines of every re- 
sponsible professional military man. Ike 
himself was originally cold to the sugges- 
tion. But here in Geneva he realized that 
he was the one member of the Big Four who 
was riding high, wide and handsome on the 
international propaganda front. So he de- 
cided to shoot the works, making up his mind 
only eight hours before pulling the trigger. 


IKE PROPOSAL IS TOLD TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


This was an audacious move. The Rus- 
sians might have taken us up on the diplo- 
matic propaganda gamble. Thank the Lord 
they didn’t. 

The. Russians, as the British 
smiled decisively at this suggestion by 
Eisenhower. But it’s important to note that 
this highly important Eisenhower move, a 
definite win for the U. S.,'was honestly re- 
ported to the Russian people both in their 
controlled press and over their government 
radio. 

So score one for our side on this play. 
And give credit to the boys who needled Ike 
into taking the chance. The two who did it 
were Harold Stassen and Ike’s White House 
assistant, Nelson Rockefeller, a former 
F. D. R. global New Dealer. 


report, 





The Late Frank Crowther 


SPEECH 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved at the passing of my old 
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friend, Frank Crowther. He and I be- 
came great friends during his service in 
the Congress, and we have kept up a 
correspondence ever since he left. Frank 
was a very able man, a very useful and 
patriotic one. In his work in the com- 
mittee rooms and on the floor of the 
House he was always listened to because 
he had meat in what he said. He really 
served his day and generation in the 
best fashion. To his wife and his other 
loved ones goes my deepest and sincerest 
sympathy. 





Appreciation of the GI Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today received a letter 
from a World War II veteran by the 
name of William G. Fogland, of Hornsby, 
New South Wales, Australia, whom I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting, 
and he is not a member of the district 
which I have the honor torepresent. He 
writes in appreciation of the World War 
II GI bill of rights, Public Law 346 of the 
78th Congress. 

All of us know of the value of that 
legislation, but it is heartwarming to 
receive this type of letter from a young 
man who has made such excellent use of 
its provisions. , 

For that reason, I am asking permis- 
sion to include his letter as a part of my 
remarks. 

The letter referred to follows: 

Hornssy, N. S. W., AUSTRALIA, 
June 8, 1955. 
Mrs. EvItH N. ROGERS, 

Member of Congress, Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, House of Repesentatives, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C,, 
United States of America. 

My Dear Mrs. RoGerS: With the end of the 
last university term, my entitlement under 
United States Public Law 346, the GI bill, 
expired, and I am now finishing the last year 
of the medical course of the University of 
Sydney under personal resources. 

To you, as @ member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and as the former mem- 
ber for Melrose, and to the other members of 
your committee, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the opportunity 
provided by the far-seeing legislation en- 
acted on behalf of veterans in 1944. It was 
a good substantial piece of constructive work 
at a time when the emphasis was on de- 
struction, and without it, I, in common with 
so many others, should have been unable to 
retrain and to shift into a far more con- 
genial and satisfying occupation. Since I 
have been in training for the past 5 years, I 
have felt very strongly that when my entitle- 
ment expired I must write to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to thank the members— 
both the present members and those who 
were members in 1944 if they be not members 
today—for providing the opportunity and 
the means for achieving the education which 
I should have been unable to obtain with- 
out this legislation. 

Previously, I had a job; today I am on the 
threshoid of a profession, and Albany Hos- 
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pital, Albany, N. Y., has appointed me to an 
internship in surgery for next year. 
Again, my many thanks to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. FOGLAND. 





A Bill To Relieve Aliens of an Unneces- 
sary Trip To Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the case of 
Jane Edith Thomas has highlighted an 
inequity in our immigration laws that 
should be corrected. I have today intro- 
duced, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to obviate the senseless trip to Canada 
now required of aliens in the United 
States who are otherwise fully eligible to 
remain here. 

Jane Edith Thomas is a 4-year-old girl 
born at the American hospital in Trieste 
in 1951. Her father, an American citi- 
zen, was a member of the Armed Forces 
stationed in Trieste. Jane’s parents are 
now back in the United States, having 
brought Jane with them under a visa 
issued by the United States consul at 
Venice. Now it turns out that techni- 
cally Jane is not yet a United States citi- 
zen and hence must be deported to Can- 
ada, although she can then, after cooling 
her heels in the land of our neighbors to 
the north, reenter this country under a 
valid visa and in due course gain her 
United States citizenship. 

No earthly purpose is served by put- 
ting a 4-year-old girl to the trouble of a 
trip to Canada, and her parents to the 
expense and worry of such a trip. 

Of all the needlessly harsh features of 
our immigration laws, none is more ab- 
surd than that which makes it necessary 
for an alien in the United States to make 
a special trip to Canada to secure an im- 
migration visa in order to obtain perma- 
nent residence here. This makeshift 
procedure is resorted to by aliens in this 
country who desire to remain here, but 
have not been admitted for permanent 
residence, where they meet all the quali- 
fications for admission as immigrants, 
and for whom a quota number is avail- 
able if required. There is no explicit 
statutory provision which prescribes or 
authorizes this practice. It is an expe- 
dient devised by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to legalize the 
status of aliens who otherwise would 
have to leave the country or be subject 
to deportation. 

To understand the situation, it is 
necessary to review the history of this 
method of adjusting the status of aliens, 
which is known as preexamination pro- 
cedure. It was instituted by adminis- 
trative regulation in 1935, after an 
agreement was reached with the Cana- 
dian Government whereby certain aliens 
would be granted entry into Canada 
temporarily for the purpose of applying 
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to an American consular officer foy 
immigration visa to the United States 
The United States authorities agreed to 
receive the alien back into this country 


if he was denied an immigration 


an 


: : Visa, 
In certain cases an alien who wished 
to have his status adjusted was exam. 


ined by the immigration authorities in 
this country to determine his eligibility 
for admission. If found eligible anq js a 
quota number was available for him. jp 
was permitted to go to Canada, obtain 
an immigration visa from the American 
consular office there, and return to the 
United States. 7 

Although originally intended as , 
temporary arrangement pending enact. 
ment of legislation by Congress, this 
“pre-examination procedure” was cop. 
tinued after Congress made provision in 
1940 for suspension of deportation in 
specified hardship cases. To obviate the 
need for this cumbersome procedure, g 
provision—section 245—was inserted in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 authorizing certain aliens lawfully 
in the country as nonimmigrants to 
obtain an adjustment of status to that 
of persons admitted for permanent resi. 
dence by petition to the Attorney Gen. 
eral. Unfortunately, this provision does 
not go far enough. It applies only toa 
limited class of aliens—those who have 
entered as bona fide nonimmigrants 
and who continue to maintain that 
status, and for whom a quota or non- 
quota immigration visa is immediately 
available. If affords no relief if there 
has been any irregularity in the admis- 
sion of the alien, even a technical error 
for which he is not responsible. A per- 
son admitted as a citizen cannot obtain 
an adjustment of status if it is found 
that his parents had lost his citizenship 
or could not transmit citizenship under 
the highly technical provisions of the 
Nationality Code. Nor is this procedure 
available to aliens who through mis- 
understanding of our laws, fear of per- 
secution in their native country, or for 
other reasons overstay the period of 
their admission. 

Because there are so many meritorious 
cases for which section 245 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act provides no 
remedy, Congress has been flooded with 
private bills to adjust the status of in- 
dividuals. To lighten this burden on 
Congress, and to avoid the necessity of 
deporting aliens who have proved them- 
seives to be desirable residents, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturail- 
zation recently revived the preexamina- 
tion procedure. While this is less harsh 
on a meritorious alien than deportation, 
to require him to go to Canada to pick up 
an immigration visa after he has been 
found admissible for permanent Ieési- 
dence serves no useful purpose whal- 
ever. It imposes a wholly unnecessary 
financial burden on the individual. In 
many cases, especially with respect ' 
elderly persons, it constitutes a physical 
hardship as well, one which may ¢!- 
danger their lives or health. 

The bill I have today introduced would 
extend the present remedy for adjust- 
ment of status by the Attorney General 
to all cases where the alien is found 40 
missible for permanent residence if 8 
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yota number is immediately available 
to him or if he is admissible as a non- 
quota immigrant. 

such a provision would in no way 
weaken our control over aliens. It would 
pe no obstacle to the deportation of un- 
gesirable aliens. Nor would it enable the 
alien who comes to the United States as 
a visitor to obtain a preference over per- 
sons in foreign countries who have ap- 
plied for, and are waiting to receive, 
quota numbers. The Attorney General 
would be authorized to grant permanent 
residence to a quota immigrant only if 
he could obtain a quota number. 

Furthermore, the adjustment could be 
made only where, after a thorough ex- 
amination, the alien was found to fulfill 
all requirements for admission as an 
immigrant. The only substantial change 
I propose to make is to permit the ad- 
jystment to be made without a useless 
rip to Canada, after the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines in accordance with the 
procedure prescribed by statute that the 
alien is entitled to the relief now ob- 
tained by this roundabout procedure. 
This change will be a benefit both to the 
alien and the Government. It will re- 
lieve the alien from the hardship result- 
ing from leaving and reentering the 
United States. It will also greatly sim- 
plify the administration of the law. 





Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include a letter received from a constit- 
uent, Mr. Frank S. Lehmann, Hastings, 
Nebr. 

Some weeks ago Mr. and Mrs. Leh- 
mann were successful on the program 
Break the Bank. I sent a letter of con- 
gratulations to them and received this 
well written thoughtful letter in return. 
I feel that Mr. Lehmann’s views on na- 
tional and international subjects are de- 
serving of this recognition. 

The letter follows: 

L.ASTINGS, NesBR., July 9, 1955. 
Hon. PHI WEAVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. Weaver: Kindly accept our 


heartiest thanks for your thoughtful letter of 
congratulation. 

It was an unforgetable event for Mrs. Leh- 
mann and myself when we proudly could 
Proclaim to the untold millions listening in 
ot we came from Hastings in the State of 
veor 


aSkKa 

We never would have believed what pub- 

city really can do. 

From the moment we left the theater, on 

ws ‘treets, in stores, depots, all over, hands 

- putstretched to greet and congratulate 

in sy - ® grand and glorious feeling to live 

tiendiy * great country among so many 

ily people, 

fae lifelong Republican, I was very happy 

ov In contact with my Congressman. 


li 
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May God bless you and your colleagues and 
may He help you in your great and strenuous 
work, 

The world stands today at the crossroads of 
its most momentous decisions in the history 
of mankind. 

Therefore the statement of fellow Ne- 
braskan Mr. Brownell, that the President 
will be a candidate again in 1956 is timely, 
great, and welcome news to all patriotic 
Americans. His masterly and vigorous but 
still flexible judgment in guiding the affairs 
of his country and his comprehensive under- 
standing of world affairs make it urgently im- 
perative that he be the banner bearer again 
in 1956 and that we must do all in our power 
to convince our countrymen that President 
Eisenhower is absolutely the indispensable 
man of the day. 

I have lived a long time in this world and 
I have studied its history over and over again 
to come to the conclusion that the power of 
the mind will prevail in the end. 

Our great American democracy is the de- 
fender, godless communistic radicalism the 
attacker. 

A great fiery and emotional propaganda 
campaign is in the offing. 

Tet’s get ready for it. 

With the approaching meeting of the heads 
of the four big powers in Geneva, and right 
thereafter the Communists will unloosen a 
flood of pernicious borings from within and 
bombastic and honest-to-goodness protesta- 
tions of universal peace. 

I watched them in Germany over 50 years 
ago when William Liebknecht and August 
Bebel fought Kautzky and Bernstein. In 
England when the Fabians, with the Sidneys 
and Bernard Shaw, gradually became the 
Kier Hardys and the McDonalds and ulti- 
mately the Atlees and the Bevins. 

There is no “lesser evil.’ 


They are all working for the same goal— 
the ultimate socializing of the world. 


There might be coexistence for a while, 
but the positive end will be either free de- 
mocracy or communistic socialism. There is 
still time. The freedom-loving people are 
still in the overwheiming majority. They are 
anxiously awaiting our message. Now is the 
time for action. We have to fight fire with 
fire. Let's get ready for it. 

I could write volumes on this and related 
subjects, but I do not want to take up more 
of your valuable time, only please allow me 
to give a few sketchy remarks about myself 
and also my belief that God wants me to do 
my share in this great battle for justice and 
freedom. 

I spent 20 years of my life in Germany and 
5 in England. I have traveled all over Eu- 
rope and studied its people and their political 
and economic conditions. 

In general, the greatest part of my life I 
was in the mercantile field as a store owner, 
salesman, organizer, and public speaker. 

For 12 years I was connected with an insur- 
ance company as agent, district manager, 
and traveling supervisor. My work consisted 
of opening new agencies, work as a high-pres- 
sure closer with the men, and go from office 
to office to make pep speeches. I helped to 
build the company from a small assessment 
society to 1 of the 10 largest sick and acci- 
dent companies in the country. 

I also was active in organizing industrial 
companies and fraternal societies. As an 
orator, I classify more as the emotional spell- 
binder type, very persuasive and successful. 

In closing let me assure you that in writ- 
ing this letter I am not guided by mercenary 
motives, nor do I have any political aspira- 
tions whatsoever. 

My only desire is to lend a helping hand 
in this great and holy fight for liberty and 
freedom. 

Sincerely, 
Prank S. LEHMANN, 

HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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Elections in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include for the Recorp a story on 
elections in Israel as brought to my at- 
tention by the Embassy of Israel in 
Washington. I am sure the Members 
of this legislative body will be interested 
in reading of the similarities and differ- 
ences between Israel’s elections and form 
of government and ours. But the out- 
standing fact is Israel proclamation, 
which like our own system, assures and 
guarantees freedom of religion, speech, 
conscience, education, and culture for 
all. 

ELECTIONS IN ISRAEL—EFELECTION Day—ITsS 

SPECIAL MEANING 


Election day in Israel brings to a climax 
a political campaign that, despite the differ- 
ences of custom and language, bears striking 
resemblance to those of the United States 
and other western democratic nations. 

In 1955, July 26—the 7th of Av, 5715, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew calendar—was selected 
as election day. On that day, Israelis will 
elect the 120 members of the Knesset, the 
Parliament of Israel. 

Radio—sound trucks—advertisements in 
the newspapers—posters on the billboards— 
speeches in the parks and meeting halls— 
heated conversations over the dinner table 
and at restaurants and cafes—everywhere, 
the political campaign holds the attention 
and interest of the people of Israel. 

Indeed, Americans visiting Israel during 
the campaign would find the speeches and 
oratory missing from only one accustomed 
medium of communicaiton. There is no po- 
litical campaigning on tel2vision in Israel— 
only because Israel does not yet have tele- 
vision. 

Free speech, and lots of it, dominated the 
scene during this 1955 election—the third in 
the history of the young Republic. The pre- 
election discussions, the secret ballot, the 
excitement and the pride that are the mark 
of a free people, are found in Israel as they 
are throughout the democratic world when 
voters choose the candidate who will direct 
their sovereign government. 

But election day in Israel has a special kind 
of drama. 

Israel is one of the few countries in the 
Middle East that hold free elections or permit 
a broad enfranchisement of their citizens. 

Israel, a small country (it has some 8.000 
square miles, about the size of Massachu- 
setts; and a population of about 1,750,000, 
not much more than the State of Oregon) 
offers the voting right to every citizen. 

Many of its citizens are enjoying demo- 
cratic rights for the first time in their lives, 
as a result of their immigration to Israel. 

Never is that more obvious than on elec- 
tion day. 

Ballots are cast by Israel citizens who just 
a few years ago were living an existence 
typical of the Middle Ages in the ghettos of 
Yemen or Morocco, or who had been reduced 
to second-rate citizenship in Iraq; by fam- 
ilies who came to Israel to escape the per- 
secution of Hitler‘s anti-Semitism; by men 
and women who managed to get out from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain before 
their governments put a halt to legal emi- 
gration to this little country on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Whatever their background, these citizens 
of Israel now have the right to vote. They 





use their right. Jew, Christian, Moslem; 
man or woman; rich or poor; native born, old 
settler, or newly arrived immigrant—all 
share the right to vote in secret for the party 
of their choice in Israel’s quadrennial elec- 
tions. 

The people of Israel treasure that right to 
vote. It is embedded deeply into their demo- 
cratic tradition, and specifically into the con- 
stitutional legislation of the state. It is 
valued the more because of the contrast— 
contrast so close at hand, so fresh in their 
memories—with lands where the franchise 
is sharply limited, if it exists at all; or with 
other areas where the ballot is scarcely 
secret and the political choice is limited 
to one all-powerful party. 

So, as the people of Israel vote in the free 
elections of July 26—in the big cities, in 
the cooperative farms, in the remote settle- 
ments, of the Negev, or at their army posts— 
they will have the special pride of an en- 
lightened citizenry which is building the fu- 
ture of their families and their nation, de- 
spite special conditions of adversity. 

WHO CAN VOTE? 


Every citizen of Israel, over the age of 18, 
without regard to race, color, creed, or pre- 
vious nationality, has the right to vote. The 
Government does everything possible to make 
him aware of his right and encourages him to 
make use of it. 

Every effort is made to see that every 
eligible citizen qualifies himself. Thus, in 
view of continuing immigration to the coun- 
try, persons who obtained their citizenship 
between January 1 and March 1, 1955, were 
given the right to vote in the 1955 elections— 
under a law passed in 1954. 

During a 6-week period in January and 
February, registration notice forms were sent 
by registered mail to all the people on the 
roster of eligible voters. A signature on that 
card becomes prima facie evidence on elec- 
tion day that the bearer is entitled to vote. 

The same mailing system serves to warn 
those who don’t get their registration cards 
that their names are not on the voting list, 
or that they’re registered at a previous ad- 
dress. (That’s particularly important in 
Israel, with its hundreds of thousands of 
new immigrants; as might be expected, they 
tend to move around before they finally settle 
down.) So, the failure to receive a registra- 
tion card serves as a reminder to the individ- 
ual to get himself registered for the elec- 
tion—at the right place, at the right time. 

There's still another safeguard. At every 
polling station, a list of the qualified voters 
for the area must be posted 10 hours a day, 
for 10 days prior to April 15. People whose 
names are missing from the list can arrange 
for appeal of their status; and they may take 
the matter to the district courts, if necessary, 
for final redress. 

Of course, Moslems and Christians, as well 
as Jews, have full voting rights, as they have 
all the rights of citizenship, in the State of 
Israel. , 

(In Israel, the Moslems constitute the 
largest non-Jewish religious group. A num- 
ber of groups of people of the Christian faith 
also live there: Greek Catholics, Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Maronites, 
Anglicans, and other Protestant sects.) 

Israel citizens do make use of that right 
to vote. It is estimated that more than 85 
percent of the country’s adults (who number 
about 1.1 million), will vote on July 26— 
one of the highest proportions of voting 
participation in any democratic country in 
the world. 


WHO CAN BE A CANDIDATE? 


Every citizen of Israel who will be 21 years 
of age on the day the lists of candidates 
are submitted is eligible to run for office. 

Judges of any court, however, are not 
permitted to run for office—a prohibition 
based on the belief that the judiciary at 
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every level must be completely removed from 
partisan politics. 

Civil servants and members of the armed 
forces, regardless or rank, are eligible to 
stand as candidates in the election. Civil 
servants (except for schoolteachers) and 
members of the regular army, must take a 
leave of absence from their government jobs 
from the day of nomination by their polit- 
ical party until Election Day—and, if they're 
elected to the Knesset, that leave of absence 
continues for the duration of their 4-year 
term. 

This is required in order to insure that 
the machinery of government and the army 
are insulated from the heat of the political 
campaign. 

HOW ARE THE ELECTIONS RUN? 

Israel’s elections, in the language of its 
basic law, are “‘universal, direct, equal, secret, 
and proportional.” 

They are “universal” in terms of a broadly 
enfranchised electorate. 

They are “equal,” in the sense that every 
citizen has one vote. 

They are “direct,” since the voters cast 
their ballots directly for the party of their 
choice. 

They are “secret.” Each voter, in the 
privacy of the voting booth, places his ballot 
into a sealed heavy envelope. The envelope, 
in the presence of Official observers, is 
dropped into the ballot box. Nobody can see 
or find out how the individual citizen votes. 

And Israel's elections are based on a “pro- 
portional” system—but one quite different 
from the system of “proportional representa- 
tion” that is sometimes used in local elec- 
tions in the United States. 

The Israel voter does not vote for an in- 
dividual candidate. He does vote for a 
party, a party philosophy, a specific party 
election platform. ne voter cannot split 
his ticket among the various parties. 

In the election for the Knesset, each party 
submits a list of candidates—up to a total 
of 120, the total membership of the Knesset. 
Most of the larger parties submit a full 
ticket of 120 candidates; many of the smaller 
ones submit a lesser number than the com- 
plete 120. Each list of party candidates is 
numbered in whatever order the party itself 
decides. 

Here’s how it works. If a party gets 50 
percent of the votes, it gets 60—out of the 
120 total—candidates elected. The first 60 
people on that party’s list thus take office. 
The law provides that any party receiving 
not less than 1 percent of the vote cast 
participates in the distribution of the Knes- 
set seats. 

One interesting byproduct of this election 
arrangement is that it saves the country the 
necessity of byelections to fill vacancies in 
the Knesset caused by death or resignation. 
When a vacancy occurs, the seat is filled by 
the next man or woman on the election 
candidate list of the party involved 


WHO SUPERVISES THE ELECTIONS? 


Supervision of Israel’s quadrennial elec- 
tions, and the handling of the technical ar- 
rangements for them, are in the hands of a 
31-member centrai elections board, carefully 
established to give a voice to all political 
trends in the country. 

The chairman of the board ts a Supreme 
Court judge, elected for this specific task by 
his fellow judges. The members of the 
board are elected by the political parties in 
the outgoing Knesset, each party being 
roughly entitled to 1 seat on the board for 
each 4 seats it holds in the national parlia- 
ment. In addition, the smaller parties rep- 
resented by less than 4 deputies in the Knes- 
set each get 1 seat on the central elections 
board, 

The central elections board has five major 
tasks: (1) accepting the lists of candidates 
submitted by the parties; (2) setting up and 
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supervising the regional election boards 
which, in turn, name the local boards: Q) 








handling all the technical and administr: 
tive arrangements for the election; (4) 





“policing” the campaign to make sure the 
“ground rules” are obeyed; and (5) counting, 
certifying and publishing the election 1s, 
sults. 

The sound and the fury of Israel's elo. 
tion campaign come to a silent halt at 7 
p. m. the night before election day. No 
public campaign meeting, no broadcasts no 
sound trucks are permitted after that time 
On election day itself, the polls stay open 
throughout the country from 6 a. m until 
li p. m. Counting of the votes starts im. 
mediately afterwards—and since in Most 
cases the election law permits no more than 
600 voters to be registered at any one poll. 
ing station, the count comes in quickly to 
the Central Elections Board. 

Soldiers have their own polling stations 
located at military establishments through. 
out the land. The election campaign at the 
military posts is severely regulated. Rach 
party has the right to display one copy of 
its list of candidates, its election platform 
and notices of outside campaign meetings at 
the premises of each army unit. But no 
other policital campaigning is permitted at 
army posts. 

CASTING THE BALLOT 


Casting a ballot in the Israel elections {s 
a simple task, since the vote is for a party 
rather than for individual candidates 

Throughout the campaign, each party 
features one Hebrew letter on all its printed 
and oral propaganda; that letter becomes th 
symbol of the party, in much the same way 
that political parties in the United States 
feature visual symbols which appear at the 
head of their column on the ballot or vot- 
ing machine. 

When the Israel voter enters the booth- 
a booth that by law must conceal the voter 
from the sight of any other person, he finds 
stacks of printed slips, bearing the letter- 
symbol of the various parties. He chooses 
the paper with the symbol of his favored 
party, places it in a heavy envelope and seals 
it. Emerging from the voting booth, he 
drops the envelope into the ballot box, in 
the presence of the election inspectors. 

This voting system is simple, foolproof— 
and of special value in this land of heavy 
immigration, where considerable numbers of 
the electorate do not yet have full proficiency 
in the Hebrew language. 


THE KNESSET—ISRAEL’S PARLIAMENT 


The Knesset, for which the voters make 
their political selections, is the Parliament 
of Israel. It is the most important public 
body in the nation, as it is in most other 
parliamentary democracies. 

The 120 members of the Knesset serve fot 
4 years. 

The Knesset elects the President of Israel, 
who serves a 5-year term. The Presidents 
duties and powers are restricted. He et 
trusts a member of the Knesset with the 
task of forming a government; he appoints 
the country’s foreign representatives and 
receives foreign diplomats; and he receives 
reports from the Prime Minister. Mr Yit» 
hak Ben-Zvi is the second President; hs 
succeeded the late Dr. Chaim Weizmann 0 
November, 9, 1952. 


The Prime Minister must be a member of 
the Knesset, and the members of his Cable 
net are usually fellow deputies in the Pate 
liament. The first Prime Minister was David 
Ben-Gurion; he resigned on December 1 
1953, and was succeeded by Moshe Shareth 


Both are members of the Mapai Party. 


The Knessett also elects the Speaker o 
the Knesset—whose functions somewhat 
semble those of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the United States. The 
Speaker is Joseph Sprinzak. 
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The Knesset, unlike the American and 
British Parliaments, is @ one-house legisla- 
ture. There is no Senate, as in the United 
States of America, nor a House of Lords, 
as in the British Parliament. 

Like its American counterpart, the Knesset 
has its own Congressional Record—called in 
Hebrew, Divrei HaKnesset—a transcript of 
all the debate. The Knesset also has its 
press galleries, and newspapers give it the 
came close attention that American papers 
pay to action and trends in the Congress. 

The Knesset elected in July 1955 is the 
third in Israel’s modern history; the first 
was elected in January 1949 and the second 
in July 1951. But the name “Knesset,” as 
well as the figure of 120 members of which 
it is composed, derives from the ancient 
pistory of Israel. The Knesset Hagdola 
(the Great Synod) was the name of the cen- 
tral legislative body of Israel at the time 
of the Second Temple, over 2,000 years ago. 

During the 7 years of Israel’s existence 
as a modern Republic, the Knesset has been 
faced with the challenge of a heavy responsi- 
pility. It has had to establish a mass of 
modern legislation for a new state with 
unique and unexplored problems; and to 
adapt and modernize the legal system that 
applied under the British mandatory regime 
of Palestine and previous occupants of the 
Jand. 

That means lots of legal problems. For 
instahce, a typical hand-m.e-down from an 
older legal concept of the inferior status of 
women was a law of evidence that “in civil 
cases, evidence is only valid when given by 
2 males, or by 1 male and 2 females.” This 
discriminatory provision, like innumerable 
others, was abolished by the Knesset’s pas- 
sage of a women’s equal rights law of 1951. 

The wide scope of problems facing the 
State can be discerned in even a brief list- 
ing of the more important laws passed by 
the Knesset during 1953 and 1954. Over and 
above the normal parliamentary actions on 
appropriations, taxes, and governmental rou- 
tine, the Knesset passed laws to establish an 
independent judiciary of high integrity; a 
modern social insurance system; a law and 
administrative ordinance to bring the gen- 
eral body of statutes up to date; and new 
laws covering marriage and divorce, educa- 
tion, anu the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in murder cases—to name just a few. 

Clearly, since the President’s powers are 
limited and the Prime Minister is respon- 
sible to it, the Knesset is no rubber-stamp 


legislative body. It has been the scene of 
protracted and searching debate in the best 
tradition of parliamentary government 


thro. 





! shout the world. Since no party has 
ever held a clear majority of the deputies, 
itis also an arena for the demonstration of 
political skill and sagacity. During these 
past 7 years, Israel’s Cabinet—the executive 
government of the nation—has been a coali- 
tion of many parties. 


ISRAEL'S POLITICAL PARTIES 
Fourteen parties, reflecting every nuance 
opinion in Israel, are represented 
the Second Knesset, which will be re- 
Placed by the new Parliament elected on 


July 26, 1955 

Here is the party composition of the Sec- 
ond K P 

d Kne t at the time it went out of 
office 
Parties and 


i seats in Knesset: 
Mapai (the predominant labor party 
in Israel) ie aia ee Se cet tae 47 
heral Zionists (the principal party 
the liberal conservatives)...... 23 
Hamizrahi (a religious labor 
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party 
Herut (a Strongly nationalist conserv- 

ative PRINS } in acer nabapantatprann ples apintcn seinen 
Mapam (a left-Socialist, non-Commu- 
a SUIBU: WORMOR IS heat ceeds 
‘he Israel Communist Party__.-.---- 
7 Progressives (a left-of-center lib- 

Tal pai ty) 
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Parties and seats in Knesset—Continued 
L’Ahdut Ha’Avoda—Poalei-Zion (a so- 
cialist party which seceded from 


SIT isc ai gp scala alee ANN Me accbattie 4 
Israel] Arab Democrats............... 3 
Arab Farmers and Development Party. 1 
The Arab Progress-and-Work Party_.- 1 

(The above 3 parties address 

themselves particularly to the 

Arabs of Israel. They are all 

alined with Mapai.) . 
Agudat Israel (represents strongly 

orthodox religious circles) _._.____-~_ 3 
Poalei Agudat Israel (a labor-oriented 

off-shoot of Agudat Israel) _--.---~ 2 
Hamizrahi (a conservative religious 

OROP sic nidinitbstianle watindddhemiditindn 2 

FINE cin issih sastncitviarpicndente cinta eicte teal 120 


COALITION GOVERNMENT 


During the second Knesset, the Govern- 
ment has been in the hands of a coalition of 
5 parties: the Mapai Labor Party with 47 
seats; the General Zionists, with 23; the 
Hapoel Hamizrahi, a religious party, with 8 
seats; the Mizrahi Party, with 2 seats; and 
the Progressives with 4. 

This grouping of 84 seats out of 120 in the 
Knesset has given the coalition a clear work- 
ing majority; but, like all political coali- 
tions, it has inhibited each of its constituent 
member parties from full expression and ac- 
tion on its own particular programs. 

Despite the number of parties, the coali- 
tion form of government, and the immensity 
of the political, economic, and international 
problems which have faced Israel, the coun- 
try has maintained a high degree of political 
stability. 

The major political development since th 
1951 elections has been a series of splits in 
the Mapam left-Socialist party. Two of its 
Knesset members switchec. affiliation to the 
Mapai Labor Party; two others, after a brief 
period as an Independent Party, joined the 
Communist Party; and four others seceded 
from Mapam to form the L'Ahdut Ha’avoda— 
Poalei-Zion. 


Two small groups, the Sephardic Commu- 
nities and the Yemenites, with a total of 
three seats, have adhered to the General 
Zionist Party. 

Because of the large number of parties, 
many Israel political observers have suggest- 
ed revisions in the present proportional sys- 
tem, under which any party that gets about 
1 percent of the total vote is assured of a seat 
in the Knesset. These students of the Israel 
political system have voiced the hope that 
changes in the election system would tend 
to eliminate some or all of the smallest par- 
ties, and to concentrate power—and its ac- 
companying responsibilities—to a greater 
degree in the larger parties. 

But there is far from unanimous agreement 
on the desirability of changes—and any 
alteration of the election law will be de- 
pendent on the outcome of the 1955 elections 
and a consequent “great debate” both in 
the Knesset and among the voting public. 

THE BASIS OF LIBERTY 


Whatever the outcome of the elections or 
of the debate on the system of elections to 
the Knesset, one fact emerges from the 
history of Israel in the years of its modern 
independence—-any future government will 
honor the words of Israel’s Proclamation of 
Independence, which says: 

“The State of Israel * * * will be based 
on Freedom, Justice and Peace as envisaged 
by the prophets of Israel; it will ensure com- 
plete equality of social and political rights to 
all its inhabitants, irrespective of religion, 
race or sex; it will guarantee freedom of 
religion, conscience, language, education and 
culture; it will safeguard the Holy Places 
of all religions; and it will be faithful to 
the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 
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A Bill To Amend the Labor-Management 
Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21, 1955, I introduced H. R. 5087, a bill 
to amend the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to require that unfair 
labor practice cases be tried in Federal 
district courts, and for other purposes. 

I am convinced that cases of this kind 
should be handled by the courts and that 
same would expedite settlement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the July 25, 
1955, edition of the New York Daily News 
which points out the delay of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in following 
through and appealing the decision of 
the United States circuit court of appeals 
on the case involving the International 
Longshoremen’s Association wherein 
fines were levied and jail sentences im- 
posed by the lower court. 

H. R. 5087 would, in my opinion, save 
us from situations of this kind. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat’s HOLDING THE NLRB? 


We imagine most of the readers remember 
the 29-day waterfront strike last year which 
tied up the port of New York almost as tight 
as a drum, cost millions of dollars, worked 
a lot of hardship on longshoremen, and so 
on and so forth. 

Not too many, we imagine, remember the 
circumstances of that walkout. It was con- 
nected with the battle between the old 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
which had recently been booted out of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the new 
ILA which the AFL had set up in hope of 
taking over the old outfit’s membership. 

The strike was called for jurisdictional or 
secondary-boycott purposes. A longshore- 
man who had quit the old ILA and joined 
the new was employed at pier 32, North 
River. The old-ILA crowd there refused to 
work alongside this man, and struck. He 
was then fired. 

Being a rather smart hombre, he set him- 
self up as a one-man picket line. Since 
he now belonged to the AFL, the AFL truck- 
ers who served pier 32 refused to cross him— 
whereupon the old ILA refused to serve any 
trucks driven by AFL truckers, and the 
strike was on. 

At that point, Charles T. Douds, regional 
director for the National Labor Relations 
Board, brought suit for an injunction to halt 
the strike. Federal Judge Edward J. Dimock 
issued the injunction. The old ILA thumbed 
its nose at the order, and the strike pro- 
ceeded. Those who fomented this violation 
of a court’s command were tried for con- 
tempt, and drew some rather stiff penalties. 

The old ILA itself was fined $50,000; one 
of its locals $7,500, and seven other locals, 
$5,000 each. Three dock characters got jail 
sentences—Harold Bowers 6 months; William 
Ackalitis and Willie Lynch 3 months apiece. 

What we've been working around to is that 
those fines have yet to be paid and those 
jail sentences served. 

That is because the United States circuit 
court of appeals, in one of the most curiously 
reasoned decisions we’ve read in quite a 
while, reversed the rulings of the lower 
court. Also, it is because the National Labor 
Relations Board at Washington up to now 
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has shown a strange hesitancy about appeal- 
ing the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

How about the NLRB getting busy and 
bringing that appeal? Ajiter all, the case 
involves much law on secondary boycotts in 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act. It is 
most important that these questions be 
cleared up one way or the other), What's 
holding the NLRB? 





The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
with justified pride, I address myseif on 
this occasion to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. Three 
years ago, on the 25th of July of 1952, 
the flag of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was raised for the first time, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the new 
regime which had begun for the people 
of Puerto Rico. For the first time in 
their history, they were living under a 
constitution of their own adoption. Thus 
the people of Puerto Ricco had organized 
themselves, as a free, self-governing 
body politic, with sovereign powers in all 
matters not reserved, under the terms 
of a solemn compact, to the Government 
of the United States. 

The people of Puerto Rico became then 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, but that did not alter the fact that 
they were and continued to be, loyal 
citizens of the United States. 

The relationships between the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the Fed- 
eral Government albeit parallel are not 
equal to those of a State of the Union 
vis-a-vis the Federal Government, but 
the significance for the people of Puerto 
Rico of the creation of the Common- 
wealth was the same as for the people of 
an incorporated Territory who attain 
the dignity of statehood. 

The creation of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico was the culmination of a 
series of events which evolved during the 
span of half a century and which began 
early in the century with the recognition 
of the existence of unincorporated Ter- 
ritories within the United States pclitical 
system; areas and peoples who are sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of the United 
States, but who, according to decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “constitutionally are not an in- 
tegral part of the United States.” 

A projection, parallel to that of in- 
corporated Territories toward statehood, 
was then marked for the unincorporated 
areas. It has led the peoples of those 
areas into a status of association, by 
mutual consent, with full enjoyment of 
self-government and without loss of 
common citizenship, common defense, 
and common protection. 

As history teaches us, seed of future 
events lies buried and unrecognized in 
past events. Looking now in the perspec- 
tive of half a century, considering the 
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geographical location of Puerto Rico, its 
demographic and cultural origin, the 
smaliness of its georgraphical limits, the 
density of its population, the lack of na- 
tural resources, the high aspirations of 
its people, it is seen how, from the start- 
ing point of that Supreme Court de- 
cision, all these factors conspired and 
led, by gradual steps, inexorably, towards 
a formula which would give the people 
of Puerto Rico the dignity of freedom 
they craved, together with the security, 
which they needed if they were to exist, 
and could not have in isolation. 

And so, after 50 years of what might 
be called the fermentation of thinking 
and the distillation of ideas, there 
evolved in the minds of the people of 
Puerto Rico the happy solution within 
which they could attain the status of 
political dignity to which they could 
aspire without the sacrifice of their 
security and prosperity. 

Thus, with the overwhelming support 
of the people of Puerto Rico and with 
the cordial cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico was born 3 
years ago. 

I shall eternally be thankful that it 
devolved upon me to bring the expres- 
sion of the aspirations of the people of 
Puerto Rico before the consideration of 
Congress, when I introduced H. R. 7674, 
on March 13, 1950, which became Public 
Law 600 of the 81st Congress, establish- 
ing the compact and authorizing the cre- 
ation of the Commonwealth. 

I shall be thankful again that I had 
the honor to preside over the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Puerto Rico from 
September 1951 to February 1952, and 
that again I was privileged to introduce 
the joint resolution which became Pub- 
lic Law 447 of the 82d Congress, ratifying 
the Constitution of Puerto Rico. 

I shall live eternally thankful to the 
Congress that both in 1950 and in 1952, 
almost unanimously adopted both pieces 
of legislation. 

My legislative duties have not allowed 


me to be in Puerto Rico today, to partici-: 


pate with my people in the enjoyment 
they feel, mindful of the fact that on the 
very same date that we celebrate this 
anniversary, we also celebrate the anni- 
versary of the landing of United States 
troops in Puerto Rico, an event which 
took place on the 25th of July of 1898, 
under the command of Gen. Neilson A. 
Miles. That was the beginning of the 
association of the people of Puerto Rico 
with their fellow citizens of the United 
States. 

But the fact that I cannot be today in 
Puerto Rico, is amply cempensated for 
by the fact that I can be here today with 
my colleagues of the House, te whom I 
am so deeply indebted for their spirit of 
generosity, fairness, and kindness toward 
the people of Puerto Rico. 


I have had the honor of speaking, in 
the name of the United States, before 
the corresponding committees of the 
United Nations, when the status of 
Puerto Rico was there considered. As 
an alternate deiegate of the United 
States, I presented there the reasons why 
the United States was justified in ceasing 
to report to the United Nations on Puerto 
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Rico, as provided under the charter fo 
dependent areas, since Puerto Rico had 
ceased to be a dependent area. 

I found opposition there from such 
sources as naturally would be expected 
but I found there the support, the un. 
derstanding, and the applause for the 
United States and for Puerto Rico from 
the majority of the peoples there repre- 
sented. The majority of the peoples of 
the New World, who speak the same Jan. 
guage as the people of Puerto Rico anq 
who have with the people of Puerto Rico 
a common origin and a common cultura] 
heritage—especially did they express 
their deep satisfaction with the action 
taken by the United States. 

Our good neighbors of the South 
American Continent, of the Caribbean 
islands, of Central America, with few ex. 
ceptions, all heartily supported the 
United States in its decision. The 
praise I heard for the United States and 
for what the United States had done for 
Puerto Rico, made me proud to be a citi- 
zen of the United States, and proud that 
the United States received those expres- 
sions of applause and just recognition 
on the occasion of having done justice to 
Puerto Rico. 

The association of the people of Puerto 
Rico and the people of the United States 
is based now on a compact, on legal doc- 
uments, asit should be. Butit has much 
more solid and much deeper basis. It 
is based on common relationships, on 
common history, on common devotion to 
commen principles. 

The blood of Puerto Rico's youth 
flowed in Korea for the same principle 
and under the same colors as the blood 
of the other youth from the 48 States 
which form this Nation. To the credit 
of Puerto Rico, by far a very large num- 
ber of those young men who there bled 
and died, did not go there because they 
were called to duty under provisions of 
law, but because they volunteered of 
their own accord to do their duty. 

Mr. Speaker, let me express my 
thought that the existence and develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is a credit to the people of Puerto 
Rico and it is a credit to the people of 
the United States. Let me express my 
faith in the principles that have united 
us so firmly. Let me express my cer- 
tainty that the association of the people 
of Puerto Rico to our mainland fellow 
citizens shall remain forever as firm as it 
is today. 





Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Celebrates 
Third Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico today cee 
brates its third birthday. It is important 
that we make note of this most signifi- 
cant event as the United States has never 
before enjoyed such a tranquil politica 
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and econom 
now exists 


The establishment of a commonwealth 


has been @ fortunate solution to the 
political problems of the Puerto Rican 
people and they now enjoy internal in- 
dependence. We should be pleased that 
we authorized the organization of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, that we 
acreed to its constitution, and that the 
people of Puerto Rico have willingly 
assumed their responsibilities. 

On May 28, 1952, in the 82d Congress, 
od session, I had the high honor to be 
appointed by Speaker RAYBURN as chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union when 
the resolution—House Joint Resolution 
430—approving the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was fa- 
yorably considered by this House of 
Representatives. One of my treasured 
possessions is the gavel presented to me 
by Speaker RaYBURN and used at the time 
of passage of this historical legislation. 

Since achieving Commonwealth status 
on July 25, 1952, the people of Puerto 
Rico have made remarkable progress and 
have forged ahead industrially, educa- 
tionally, and agriculturally. They now 
have a sound economy and a stable 
government. 

We must continue to help the people 
of Puerto Rico against segregation and 
discriminuation because of race, religion, 
or national origin. They are entitled to 
full equality of opportunity in education 
and employment. The fulfillment of 
such programs will prove that faith in 
freedom and self-determination has in 
every respect proved its worth. 

Iextend my felicitations and heartiest 
congratulations to the people of Puerto 
Rico on this historic day and commend 
my good friend the distinguished Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico, Dr. 
ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN, whose interest 
here in Washington has always been to 
maintain amicable association and un- 
derstanding between the people of Puerto 
Rico and the United States. 


ic relationship as that which 
with the people of Puerto 





lurricane Emergency Warning Will Save 
Countless American Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
ma to include an editorial entitled 
ae Protection in Puture Hurri- 
“nes,” which appeared in the June 17, 


Ne issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
New me, Gazette, advising that we in 
¥ England must now, according to our 


Weather experts, realize that we are in 
@ hurricane area 


As a matter of record, we in central 


‘ssachusetts have already had the hor- 
Nifying expe 


Struck unex 
astation on 


rience of a hurricane which 
pectedly and with great dev- 
June 9, 1953, taking many 
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lives and costing millions in property 
damage. 

For that reason, I am intensely inter- 
ested in the proposed appropriations for 
the erection of an emergency hurricane- 
warning system, which I hope will find 
unanimous favor with the Members of 
this House. If sufficient money is ap- 
proved, many additional communities 
from coast to coast, with my home city 
of Worcester in central Massachusetts 
among them, will be included in the 
establishment of an expanded emergency 
warning system. 

In my judgment, any reasonable 
amount of money expended to save 
American lives and homes and industrial 
property is the best economy that we 
can practice. 

The editorial follows: 

GREATER PROTECTION IN FUTURE HURRICANES 


Weather experts say hurricanes in New 
England are here to stay for years to come. 
New upper-wind patterns will drive the great 
sea storms inland. 

But New Englanders will be relieved to 
know that, because of improved warning 
measures and other Government action, dam- 
age will be minimized and many lives saved. 

Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel last fall 
took 150 lives and caused property damage 
amounting to nearly a billion dollars. As 
a result, New England, for the first time, has 
now been linked to the special communica- 
tions system known as the hurricane circuit. 
Last year Washington and New York were 
hooked into the circuit, which originally ex- 
tended from Brownsville, Tex., along the Gulf 
coast to Tampa, across Florida to Miami and 
up the Atlantic coast to Jacksonville. Added 
now are New Haven, Bridgeport, Providence, 
Portland, and Boston. 

These cities will henceforth receive prompt 
reports from storm warning centers at Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, and Miami, which have 
inaugurated a 24-hour watch of the tropical 
waters where hurricanes breed. 

In addition, President Eisenhower on Wed- 
nesday signed a bill authorizing a 3-year 
study of ways to minimize loss of life and 
property in hurricanes, tornadoes and other 
severe storms. Cost will be $3 million. And 
Congress is considering creation of an emer- 
gency hurricane warning system. The House 
Appropriations Committee has reached a 
compromise on a bill filed by Representative 
PATTERSON, of Connecticut, calling for a $5 
million appropriation. The House com- 
promise provides for $2,250,000 additional for 
salaries and expenses of the Weather Bureau 
to establish the emergency system. And the 
Senate is considering a similar bill intro- 
duced by Connecticut’s Senator PurrTe.u. 

These steps are logical. The need for ad- 
vance warnings on hurricanes cannot be dis- 
regarded. And a few million dollars worth of 
foreknowledge may save billions over the 
years, to say nothing of lives. 





The Transit Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the com- 
ments of Washington correspondent 


Joseph F. McCaffrey on the local trans- 
it situation. Mr. McCaffrey’s remarks 
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were made on his Sunday night televi- 
sion program. This Sunday report is 
rapidly becoming Washington’s most 
popular news show because Mr. McCaf- 
frey is bringing reporting to television, 
providing a fresh and vivid review of the 
news. 

The comments follow: 

I'd like to say something about the 
Capital Transit strike now. I first began this 
series of Sunday night news programs on July 
3, 3 weeks ago. 

There is nothing I can tell you tonight 
about that strike that I couldn’t have told 
you 3 weeks ago tonight. 

There is nothing new to report. 

No strike in local history has produced so 
much talk and so little action. 

Yet this strike has produced the greatest 
emergency situation this city, the Capital of 
the Nation, has ever faced. Downtown busi- 
ness is affected; the entire police department 
is disrupted. 

I could recite for an hour a list of people 
and businesses who are adversely affected by 
this strike. But I'll just cite one instance 
which I uncovered this week. 

There are thousands of men, women, and 
children who must have outpatient service 
at local hospitals and doctors’ offices. They 
are unable to work, they have little or no 
income coming in; many are older people 
trying to live on inadequate pensions. 

The shutdown of the public transporta- 
tion system here has caused these men, 
women, and children hardship and suffer- 
ing, both physical and financial. 

That is only one group affected by this 
strike; there are many, many others. 

It is time for less talk and more action. 

And there is only one man who can act. 

The President of the United States. 

Now it may seem strange going from the 
summit to the transit system, but there is 
no one else who can do it. 

Congress has failed. 

The District Commissioners have failed. 

The Public Utility Commission has failed. 

In the District of Columbia there is no 
mayor to sit down with the parties involved 
and try to reach a settlement. 

There is no governor to turn to. 

In this emergency there is only one man 
living here who can bring the parties to the 
bargaining table and keep them there until 
the buses and the streetcars are running 
again. 

No financier is too big to ignore the No. 
1 man in America; nor is there any union 
leader who would feel that way. 

If the public transportation system in this 
city—the Capital of the Nation and the 
world—is worth saving, then the only hope 
for saving it right now rests at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 





The Urgency of New Highway Construc- 
tion Is No Excuse To Abolish Fair La- 
bor Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include a brief editorial 
from the June 11, 1955, issue of the 
magazine America entitled “Victory for 
Low Wages,” which explains how some 
skillful maneuvering by a few Senators 
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led to the elimination of the Davis- 
Bacon clause in the Senate road biil. 

Let us earnestly hope that this grave 
economic error will be corrected by the 
House, and that in the final enactment 
of any highway-aid legislation our pro- 
gressive fair-labor standards will be 
safeguarded. 

The editorial follows: 

Victory For Low WaGES 

Though a bipartisan Senate majority re- 
jected the President’s highway bill on May 
25, Mr. Eisenhower is reported to be still 
hopeful that his plan will eventually prevail. 
Some Democrats in the House are said to see 
merits in the administration bill which com- 
pletely escaped their colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. Regardless of the final outcome of this 
controversy, it is by now regrettably clear 
that the Federal Government does not in- 
tend to safeguard fair labor standards on its 
future road-building projects. In passing 
the substitute Gore bill, the Senate knocked 
out a provision that would have applied the 
Davis-Bacon Act to all highway construction 
financed by the Federal Government. That 
law, which now governs labor contracts on 
all federally aided hospital and airport con- 
struction, requires contractors to pay pre- 
vailing wages. The managers of the Gore 
bill capitulated on the Davis-Bacon clause 
when southern Senators, led by the redoubt- 
able Georcr, of Georgia; Byrrp, of Virginia; 
and Ho.uanp, of Florida, threatened to vote 
against the bill unless it was deleted. Much 
to his amusement, and to the discomfiture 
of liberal Democrats, Minority Leader KNow- 
LAND allotted time during the debate to the 
supporters of the fair-labor standards clause. 
Senator JOHNSON, the majority leader, con- 
trolled the time for the opposition. The 
southern Democrats compounded their vic- 
tory for low wages and poor labor standards 
by defeating all efforts to force a rollcall vote. 
Now the workers back home have no way of 
knowing how their Representatives voted on 
this important issue. 


The Dixon-Yates Story: What Mayor 
Tobey Said 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
White House staged the famous scene an- 
nouncing the cancellation of the Dixon- 
Yates contract and having President 
Eisenhower photographed cheerfully 
with Mayor Tobey, of Memphis, most 
people were not allowed to know pre- 
cisely what Mayor Tobey’s sentiments 
were. This defect can now be recti- 
fied. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch sent a re- 
porter to Memphis to interview Mayor 
Tobey, just before the famous love scene 
intended to suggest that we were all good 
fellows together, and Mayor Tobey’s 
comments on Dixon-Yates and the ad- 
ministration were vitriolic. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch commenting on 
the interview: 

Mayor Tosey’s Hor Rerort 

Wholesome indignation characterizes the 
statement of Mayor Frank Tobey, of Mem- 
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phis, in his interview in the Sunday Post- 
Dispatch. 

From what Mayor Tobey said it is obvious 
that he and the national administration are 
of two different parties. It is also obvious 
that he does not mind hitting back hard. 
But when allowances are made, the sub- 
stance of Mayor Tobey’s statement adds up 
to a lot of common sense. Because it will 
not be as widely printed over the country 
for the information of the American people 
as it should be, we reprint Mayor Tobey’s 
statement below. 

Independent voters who do their own 
political thinking will see that the Memphis 
Mayor demolishes the patently distracting 
tactic of the White House in demanding 
“assurances” that Memphis will build its 
own powerplant rather than take a kilowatt 
of electricity from the Dixon-Yates utility 
promoters. 

Here is what Mayor Tobey told the Post- 
Dispatch: “ 

“In the first place there is no actual situa- 
tion existing in which President Eisenhower 
on one hand gives an ultimatum of 90 days 
for Memphis to move toward building its 
own steam plant, and the city on the other 
hand races to meet the 90-day deadline. 

“This is so much Republican hogwash to 
confuse the public. 

“The true situation is that Memphis de- 
cided in its own democratic, fundamentally 
American manner to build a steam plant 
rather than accept power from Dixon-Yates. 

“And by so doing, Memphis has taken the 
Eisenhower administration off the hook and 
opened the door through which the Presi- 
dent can sidestep a political scandal of 
startling proportions. 

“Consequently, it is our feeling that the 
administration should be thankful for our 
sincerity and honesty of purpose, rather 
than keep trying to insist that we come up 
with some special phrase-making that will 
help the Republicans in future campaign 
contests. 

“Also, let’s get the record straight. The 
Memphis City Commission on June 23 passed 
a resolution authorizing our light, gas and 
water division to commence the construction 
of a steam plant. 

“We are not bluffing, and neither are we 
going to write campaign literature for an 
inept (Federal) administration when it 
bungles the public interest.” 

A straightforward answer to this from 
President Eisenhower, Attorney General 
Brownell, Budget Director Hughes and AEC 
Chairman Strauss would make interesting 
reading. 


Conservationists and the Colorado River 
Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been one of those opposed to construc- 
tion of Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur 
National Monument. I voted against 
this proposed structure in committee, 
and would do so again if it were to come 
on the floor of the House. 

However, this dam has been eliminated 
from the Colorado River storage project 
in H. R. 3383. Because of that elimina- 
tion, I support the bill and hope that you 
will, too. I also hope that other con- 
servationists will step forward now and 
give this bill their backing. 


July 95 


The conservationists opposed 4 
3383 for one reason, Echo Park Dam, 
They won when the dam came out of the 
bill. But some of them have shif 
their ground and now oppose the bil] be- 
cause of the possibility—actually it is an 
impossibility—that Echo Park wil] be 
put pack into the bill. 

These people excuse their opposition 
on the grounds that proponents of Echo 
Park Dam will “sneak” it back into the 
project somehow. Asa person interested 
in conservation, I assure you that I vill 
ever be alert to any such procedure, qj. 
though frankly it is impossible to add 
anything to the bill without approval of 
this esteemed body. 

It would seem logical to me that cop. 
servationists now should support this 
project, conditioning that support with 
a statement reiterating their opposition 
to Echo Park Dam. That would be the 
honest and direct way to approach this 
problem and one that would draw sup- 
port from all of us interested in conser. 
vation. 

There seems to be some fear that Echo 
Park will be restored in conference com- 
mittee. ‘The Honorable Cuair Encur, 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, recently told the 
Rules Committee that he will let the en- 
tire project die in conference committee 
rather than have Echo Park inserted. 
The Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reclamation and Irrigation, backed up 
Mr. ENGLE on that point. ‘ Both will be 
members of the conference committee, 
How can anyone sincerely express fear 
that Echo will be reinserted with such 
assurances from these men? 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald described this project as it stands 
now as “a conservation measure in the 
largest sense of the word.”’ That, I be- 
lieve, is a correct analysis of the project 
as set forth in H. R. 3383. 

I say to conservationists, put your 
fears to rest and support the revised 
Colorado River storage project. 


Conference Views of United States Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. M. 
Speaker, newspaper editorials throush- 
out the Nation generally praised We 
Geneva Big Four meeting as a construc 
tive step toward the possibility of end- 
ing the cold war. Under unanimols 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following excerpts from newspaper edl- 
torials around the country, as referred 
to in the July 25, 1955, issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald: 

The New York Times: “President Eisel 
hower, perhaps, won the moral victory 
Geneva if there was such a victory. Nobody 
reading his words could doubt that he W" 
full of good will toward all men and 
therefore he honestly strove for peace: 
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1 war would be no solution. A 


nird worl . 
a aed ndi to avoid that frightful tragedy 
Sie al, and we now seem a little nearer 
js essentia 
sige Sun-Times: “Better world condi- 


tions and an easing of world tensions should 
ssult from the Geneva Conference. No final 
annem were reached by the Big Four. 
Bat as the chiefs of state departed for home 
were seemed to be a better climate for peace 
on a frm agreement to continue the search 
for East-West understanding. * * * If the 
Geneva Conference did nothing but generate 
sood will it was successful.” 

The Denver Post: “The President’s pro- 
eg] * * * would formalize a willingness, 
at least, to deal more openly in steps leading 
up to effective’arms limitation and control. 
It would, moreover, provide a practical test 
of intentions and good faith of signatories to 
au h an agreement, without exposing our- 
selves to any greater danger than presently 
mfronts us 
The New York Herald Tribune: “The con- 
cusion must be that the negotiations which 
yill follow this conference have a better 
chance of getting somewhere than if the 
conference had not been held. * * * When 
all else has been said and done, the week 
will be remembered because the Big Four did 
meet * * * and did talk together candidly 
nd calmly and left with the realization that 
further talk would not be wholly in vain.” 
re Morning Sun: “Without being 
istic, it is possible to discern in 
the tone of the last day at Geneva a trace of 
what President Eisenhower said more than a 
the first purpose of the meet- 





week ago Was 
ing, to alter the spirit of acrimony in which 
East-West diplomats have been talking for 
the last decade. * * * Geneva was not a third 
act, but a prolog. As such it promises an 
interesting drama as the action unfolds.” 

New Haven (Conn.) Sunday Register: The 


President’s proposal “gives emphatic defini- 
tion to the United States desire for peace.” 
(The plan) “is wildly unrealistic in terms of 
all our experience of the last 10 years with 


the Soviet Union, but the proposal is defi- 
nitely not one to be regretted.” 

Atlanta) Sunday Journal-Constitution: 
“Geneva was & beginning only, a slow and 


cautious start. From it, secretaries of state 
and foreign ministers may move on to other 
meetings, other conferences, where specific 
results may be achieved. * * * Negotiations 
are preferable to the imminence of war under 
which the world has lived for a decade.” 
Boston Globe: “Superb is the only word 
that « describe Mr. Eisenhower’s achieve- 
Ment at Geneva * * * (His skill and sin- 


cerity) has all but eliminated the effective- 


ness of the charge this country is a ‘war- 
mhonger’,” 

San Francisco Chronicle: “Some criticize 
the President for smiling a lot and avoiding 
the details of negotiating. This criticism 
overlooks the fact that Bulganin, Khrush- 
chev, and Zhukov are, so to speak but re- 
tently prisoners of Stalin’s Kremlin. They 


) be exposed to the Western * * * 
Personality; they need a chance to look us 
juare in the eye.” 


Nz shville 





a Tennessean: “Thanks to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the gathering of Big Four 
representatives cannot be put down as an- 
Other dismal failure of world statesmanship. 
The man who once sought to bring peace to 
Europe in command of armies, has paved the 


way to better understanding by the impact 
Ofideas * * *. ‘The world waits for the deci- 
lon that Bulganin and company are still 
called upon to make. 


St. Louls Post-Dispatch: “The world can 


look back today on one of the most im- 
— weeks of the 20th century. * * * A 
ed Summary of it is to say that although 
co Was de finitely settled, a great deal has 

| accomplished. * * * Certainly it is a 


great a con plishment for the Geneva con- 
att rcawaken the spirit of diplomacy 
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which now gupplants the old condition of 
deadlock.” 

Cleveland News: “The big payoff is that 
cordial relations have been established * * * 
actually little was accomplished except to 
pass the issue on to another confcrence—if 
that can be arranged.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: “Not until the for- 
eign ministers meet in Geneva in October 
will the world be able to put a proper assess- 
ment on the first meeting of the Big Four 
leaders in 10 years. Only when details of 
world problems are faced will it be possi- 
ble to say whether the 6-day conference in 
the Swiss city wrote a postscript to the cold 
war and formed a prelude to an era of co- 
existence—* * *, 

Chattanooga Times: “President Eisenhow- 
er’s warm personality, his offer to trade de- 
fense blueprints with Russia, his refusal to 
treat any international préblem as beyond 
solution made the Big Four meeting unique 
among such gatherings. * * * The Russians 
left Geneva knowing that the United States 
does not intend to attack them. They were 
never sure of that before.” 

New Orleans States: “As for any tangible 
results from the mutual scrutiny of military 
works, the Russians could start a discussion 
of the subject and keep it going for months, 
even years, which is probably what they will 
do.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “The summit 
conference, for which the world held great 
expectations in spite of itself, has ended 
without results of substance. * * * Geneva 
did not materially improve peace prospects. 
But neither did it worsen them or leave them 
unchanged. It did illuminate the road 
ahead—and suggest that if the world will be 
patient and forebearing, the way is not now 
quite so long.” 





Resolution Adopted at the 62d Annual 
Convention Banquet of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include the resoiution adopted at 
the 62d annual convention banquet of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
held on Friday, July 8, 1955, at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., plac- 
ing the organization on record in favor 
of House Resolution 183. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation meeting in 62d annual conven- 
tion, in Washington, D. C., from July 2 to 
July 8 did consider the perilous days in 
which we live because of the aggressive 
threat of Russian imperial communism; and 

Whereas the national independence of the 
United States of America and all other free 
and sovereign nations is threatened by the 
Communist conspiratorial plan for world 
conquest; and 

Whereas the many non-Russian nations 
and peoples enslaved by the Red colonial 
policy of the Kremlin look to the United 
States for hope, inspiration, and enlight- 
ened leadership: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation pledges itself to a continua- 
tion of unqualified support in the fight 
against Red colonialism and expresses its 
warm appreciation to Congress for the pas- 
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sage Of House Resolution No. 149, which puts 
sage of House Resolution 149, which puts 
us clearly on record as against colonialism 
and for self-government and national inde- 
pendence. 

That the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion pledges itself to continue and to increase 
its efforts to better acquaint the American 
people with the true nature of communism, 
the subversive methods used by that con- 
spiracy and the sufferings of the many na- 
tions and peoples now enslaved by that 
tyranny. 

That the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion puts itself on record as favoring House 
Resolution 183, a resolution which requests 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations to submit a resolution to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations naming 
the U. S. S. R. as an aggressor, and urges the 
House Rules Committee to report that reso- 
lution to the floor of the House so that it 
may be put to the test of public debate and 
vote by Members of Congress. 





The Dixon-Yates Story: A Policy of 
Coverup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the deeper 
we dig into the Dixon-Yates background 
the more clear it becomes that a delib- 
erate plot was hatched against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, that high mem- 
bers of the President’s family were in- 
volved in that plot, and that they have 
tried—and are still trying—to cover up 
the facts, to hide, conceal from, even to 
misrepresent these facts to the Congress. 

We have the Assistant President, 
Sherman Adams, declining to appear be- 
fore a special subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, which earlier was forced to resort to 
a threat of contempt proceedings to get 
the Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong, to confess that Sherman Adams 
had intervened in an SEC proceeding in 
the Dixon-Yates matter and requested 
delay—specifically mentioning the fact 
that a certain vote was then pending in 
the House on a Dixon-Yates appropria- 
tion item. 

We have the question of Rowland 
Hughes, a direct subordinate of the 
President as head of the Budget Bureau, 
giving out a fake “chronology” of Dixon- 
Yates matters that carefully omitted the 
name of Adolphe H. Wenzell, the New 
York investment banking official who 
doubled in brass as inventor of Dixon- 
Yates and in conferences on financing 
with Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man Strauss. 

Bad faith has been revealed, Mr. 
Speaker, and something very close to 
breach of trust and breach of the honest 
and honorable relations that should 
exist between the Congress and high 
members of the executive department. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has been 
exceedingly alert to the developments 
arising from the dismai Dixon-Yates 
deal. I offer two editorials commenting 
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specifically on the refusal of Sherman 
Adams to appear before the Senate sub- 
committee and the record of Budget Di- 
rector Hughes: 
DARKER AND DARKER 
Sherman Adams’ refusal to testify to the 


Senate subcommittee investigating the 
Dixon-Yates power contract is a surprising 


and contradictory development. It would 
seem that the presidential assistant would 
want to do everything possible to clear up 
the imputations of questionable conduct 


that have been raised against him-—that he 
would demand a hearing if he had not been 
invited. 

It is all the more contradictory because 
Mr. Adams pleads immunity on account of 
his “official and confidential relationship to 
President.” President Eisenhower has 
given his word that the complete record of 
Dixon-Yates shall be spread out to the public 
view 

Could the complete record conceivably ex- 
clude the testimony of the one man who, as 
is becoming evident from the facts now 
being painfully extracted by the investiga- 
tors, knows the most about it? 

Fulfillment of the President’s promise 
would plainly seem to call for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to direct his first assistant to tell what 
he knows if Mr. Adams persists in his refusal 
to do so voluntarily. 

The charges that have been raised against 
Mr. Adams are grave. He stands accused of 
having interfered in the affairs of an inde- 
pendent regulatory quasi-judicial commis- 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
That in itself would be a serious 

But that is not the only imputation 
against him which it remains for Mr. Adams 
to explain. 

Sherman Adams is further charged with 
having done the interfering for the purpose 
of keeping Congress in ignorance of facts 
pertinent to pending legislation until after 
the House of Representatives had voted on 
that legislation. 

These charges are based on testimony 
given to the investigating committee by the 
Chairman of SEC, J. Sinclair Armstrong. As 
Mr. Armstrong continues his testimony be- 
fore the Antimonopoly Subcommittee, head- 
ed by Senator KeEFravuver, of Tennessee, the 
atmosphere of duplicity and official secrecy 
which has surrounded this whole Dixon- 
Yates affair from its very inception becomes 
more and more odoriferous. 

The SEC chairman seems to have acted as 
little more than an errand boy for Mr. Adams 
in this episode of an unprecedented 3-day 


the 


sion, 


sion. 


offense. 


recess in the hearings on Dixon-Yates 
financing. He withheld from his fellow 
commissioners salient information which 


might well have caused some of them to 
vote against the recess rather than, as they 
did, for it: 

He did not tell them Mr. Adams had men- 
tioned the pending legislation in the House. 
He did not tell them Mr. Adams had told him 
cancellation of the Dixon-Yates contract was 
being considered and the whole matter might 
soon be academic. 

Mr. Armstrong now says he cannot remem- 
ber whether withholding this information 
from his colleagues was his own idea or Mr. 
Adams’ suggestion. Yet the Commissioners 
could not have voted on the recess proposal 
intelligently and with their eyes open with- 
out knowing this information which their 
Chairman was withholding from them. 


After the vote to recess was taken, the 
Commission issued a statement saying that 
“procedural problems were the reason for 
the unprecedented action. It now becomes 
apparent that this explanation was false. 
The Commission was guilty of practicing a 
deceit upon the public, yet Mr. Armstrong 
professes to see nothing wrong there. In 
fact, he maintains that it would not have 
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to tell the 


been “proper or 
public the truth. - 

These notions of propriety on Mr. Arm- 
strong’s part, and the actions that grew out 
of them, raise a strong question of his fitness 
to serve as Chairman of SEC or indeed as a 
public servant in any responsible capacity. 

With all these questionable maneuverings 
by Mr. Armstrong, Presidential Assistant 
Adams is involved. How deeply is he in- 
volved? Does his involvement go so far as 
to raise doubts of his own fitness as a servant 
of the public as well as of Mr. Armstrong? 

Only Mr. Adams’ own testimony can settle 
these question one way or another. Until he 
testifies, frankly and fully, a cloud will hang 
over his role in this affair. 


appropriate” 





QUESTION ABOUT DIRECTOR HUGHES 

Looking back on the Dixon-Yates fiasco, 
one of the most remarkable things about 
it was the role played by Budget Director 
Rowland Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes was in the middle of all the 
negotiations between the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Budget Bureau, Messrs. 
Dixon and Yates, and Adolphe Wenzell. 

Yet Mr. Hughes, when called upon by 
President Eisenhower last August to give the 
the public full details on the contract, pub- 
lished a chronology which studiously omit- 
ted any reference to Mr. Wenzell. 

Mr. Hughes knew that Mr. Wenzell had been 
brought into the Government in 1953 to 
make a study of TVA and plan alternatives 
to its expansion. He knew that Mr. Wenzell 
had been brought back into the Government 
in 1954 to help arrange the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. Yet Mr. Hughes allowed President 
Eisenhower to make the public statement, 
at a news conference, that Mr. Wenzell “was 
never called in or asked a single thing about 
the Dixon-Yates contract.” Only one infer- 
ence is possible: that Mr. Hughes misin- 
formed the President. 

Budget Director Rowland Hughes, in short, 
appears to have been convicted of mislead- 
ing both the publ'« and the President about 
Mr. Wenzell’s dual connection with the con- 
tract. 

How much confidence can the President 
or the public henceforth place in Rowland 
Hughes as Budget Director? 





A Rare Reformer Takes Over in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “A Rare Reformer Takes Over 
in Italy,” which appeared in the July 22, 
1955, issue of the Courier Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A RarE REFORMER TAKES OVER IN ITALY 

The new Premier of Italy and his cabinet 
got only a lukewarm reception in parliament 
when they first appeared. And in the first 
confidence vote on the new regime Premier 
Antonio Segni and his coalition government 
won by only 28 votes (293-265), with 12 
deputies not voting. 

But the situation in Italy, nevertheless, 
augers well for the West. The center parties 
have pledged to support him and the policies 
he advocates. These include faithful ob- 
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servance of treaties binding Italy to the 
West, “Western and Atlantic solidarity,» the 
curbing of monopolies, war against unem. 
ployment, reduction of government spending 
lower taxes for the poorer classes, develop. 
ment of exports, encouragement of capital 
investments, and extension of land reform 
throughout Italy. 

The last-named goal may well account for 
the lack of enthusiasm with which the 
Segni government was confirmed. For the 
slim, sharp-faced new Premier, Old-fashioned 
in courtesy and geniality but possesseq of a 
pungent wit and capable of temperamental 
outbursts, is a veteran crusader for land re. 
form. And land reform, promised Italy's 
hungry peasants by every premier since the 
war but not pushed too energetically by any 
is not a popular program with all his sup 
porters. 

To Professor Segni, however, land reform 
is not only a necessity but one of the most 
effective ways to nullify the popular appeal 
of the Communists and of his neo-Fagcigst 
opposition. He is the Christian Democratic 
Party’s leading expert on the subject. As 
Minister of Agriculture from 1946 to 1951, he 
pushed through some of his land-reform 
ideas then, saw gratified peasants by the 
thousands renounce the Communist Party, 
was eased into the Ministry of Public Instruc. 
tion when his enthusiasm for more refor 
became too controversial. 

Before Segni began his program, some 40. 
000 landowners held 22 million of Italy's 
arable acres, while 1,700,000 peasants owned 
only an acre each and another 2,500,000 had 
no land at all. A large landholder in his na- 
tive Sardinia himself, Segni 5 years ago ex- 
propriated 250 acres of his own olive groves 
and vineyards as part of the government's 
campaign to break up great estates and re- 
distribute the land on long-payment terms 
to those who work it. And this rare type 
of reformer defeated in parliament a trans- 
parent Communist attempt to save model 
farms such as his own from being split up 

First man from Italy’s forgotten island 
of Sardinia to become the head of Italy's 
government, Premier Segui is now 64 and 
not in robust health. But he has a reputa- 
tion for driving tenacity, and he may be 
able to transform the lipservice to land re- 
form of other Italian politicians into the 
reality of its extension throughout the na- 
tion. On his side is the growing realization 
that, without it, the protracted economic 
misery of millions will add new strength to 
the Communists. 


m 
m 





Farmers’ Home Administration Makes 
Progress in Assisting Family-Type 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
[HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, about 4 year 
ago I took occasion to call your atten- 
tion to an agency in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Farmers 
Home Administration, where some Te 
markable improvements have beeli made 
under the Eisenhower administration. 
Today I would like to bring the account 
of that fine record up to date. aa 

Last year I pointed out that during 
the first full year under the Eisenhower 
administration the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
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tration made or insured loans 
min yc more than $292 million. This 
totaling 9g-percent increase over the 
sanction loaned in 1953, and more funds 
Ta beet advanced in 1953 than in any 
7 ious year. During this current fiscal 
ai the agency has continued to pro- 
ve farmers of the Nation with credit 
- not sately the same volume. 
at approxin : 3 

The agency has continued to use most 
of its credit to help operators of family- 
type farms finance improvements in 
their operations, and purchase and im- 
prove farms. In this group are many 
voung farmers who if it were not for the 
Farmers’ Home Administration would 
not be able to obtain the credit they 
need to become firmly established in 
agriculture. s 
In addition, the agency has carried on 
a number of emergency loan programs 
which serve the credit needs of all farm- 
ers, including the small ones. These 
joans which include the special livestock 
loans and the economic emergency loans 
authorized by the 83d Congress have 
been lifesavers for thousands of drought- 
stricken ranchers and cattlemen. 

I have said many times that in my 
opinion, the special emergency loans 
that the 83d Congress made available 
were a major factor in saving the live- 
stock industry during the critical period 
in 1953. Altogether more than $53 mil- 
lion was advanced to cattlemen to help 
them carry on their operations until 
drought conditions eased and the market 
stabilized 

During the past 2 years the amount 
advanced for all types of emergency 
credit totals approximately $181 million. 

Along with the emergency loans, in 
the drought-stricken areas, during the 
past year the county committees of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration were as- 
signed the responsibility for approving 
applications for emergency feed assist- 
ance. These committees with the help 
of the county office staffs handled this 
assignment in a commendable manner. 

I want to pay special tribute to those 
committeemen. They receive only a 
nominal sum for their efforts and they 
give freely of their own time for the 
benefit of their community. 

I pointed out last year that a number 
of steps have been taken under the 
Eisenhower administration to enable 
this agency to render a better service on 
amore efficient basis. Additional prog- 
ress has been made along this line during 
the past year. For example, when the 
revised farm ownership loan regulations 
Were placed into effect last January 31, 
Sufficient streamlining had taken place 


to enable the number of pages in the 
legulations to be reduced from 75 to 18. 
The number of forms used in making 
hese loans were cut one-third. The 


humber of times a farmer had to sign 


his name in order to obtain a farm- 
Ownership loan was reduced almost 50 
percent. This, I believe, is indicative of 
the careful] way that all of the opera- 
tions of the agency have been reviewed 
and improved. 
Last year I told you about a bill that 
“te been passed that would enable the 
“ ~_ rs Home Administration to make 
re insured loans and thus enable it 
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to serve the credit needs of a larger num- 
ber of farmers. They have had almost 
@ year’s experience with this expanded 
insured loan program, and I want to tell 
you the record is impressive. The total 
amount of farm ownership loans insured 
so far this year—these are the loans that 
are made to improve, enlarge, and pur- 
chase family type farms—the total 
amount of these loans insured is $30,- 
400,000, or three times the amount in- 
sured last year. This sets an all time 
record. 


The largest amount of farm ownership 
loans ever insured before in any one year 
was back in 1951, when $17,500,000 worth 
of loans were made in this fashion. In 
addition, approximately $15 million of 
the new soil- and water-conservation 
loans have been insured since last fall. 


These insured loans have two advan- 
tages: They enable the agency to serve 
the credit needs of more farmers. Also 
the insured loans reduce the amount that 
needs to be borrowed from the United 
States Treasury; for private lenders, 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
investors supply the funds from which 
the insured loans are made. 

When the insured loan program was 
enlarged early last fall, Farmers Home 
Administration, with the advice and 
guidance of a representative group of 
private lenders, made a number of im- 
provements in the administration of the 
program, cutting out red tape and mak- 
ing the loans generally more attractive 
as investments. Lenders in return have 
responded wholeheartedly, have com- 
mitted more than $81 million, and appear 
willing to finance additional amounts in 
the months to come. This, I believe, is 
real progress. 

I also mentioned last year the pas- 
sage by the 83d Congress of a soil and 
water conservation loan program. This 
program has been in operation for about 
9 months and it, too, has set an impres- 
sive record. What the 83d Congress did 
in respect to this program is this: First 
it extended the water facilities program 
which had _ been operating only on a di- 
rect loan basis and only in the Western 
States to the entire United States. In 
addition, it provided for insured as well 
as direct loans. This expansion made 
available throughout the country, credit 
for irrigation systems, farmstead water 
supplies—a type of credit that has be- 
come increasingly popular during the dry 
spells of recent years. In addition, the 
83d Congress added to the water facili- 
ties loan, authority to loan funds both 
insured and direct, for soil conservation 
purposes. This authority likewise is 
available throughout the United States. 
The soil conservation loan enables 
farmers and ranchers to borrow funds to 
carry out soil conservation measures that 
are needed today for the protection of 
our Netion’s soil resources. Without this 
credit available it is likely these meas- 
ures would not be carried out for years 
tocome. During that time the elements 
would further deteriorate, erode, blow, 
and wash away soil upon which our fu- 
ture and the future of our children de- 
pend. The loans will put a checkrein 
on that. 
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More than $18,800,000 was advanced 
for these loans this year. I expect the 
program to continue its expansion for 
months to come. R. B. McLeaish, Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, who incidentally has done 
a grand job placing that agency on a 
solid basis, tells me that the irrigation 
loans are now fairly well known 
throughout the country but that many 
farmers are not aware of the fact that 
they can borrow funds for soil conserva- 
tion. I understand he is taking steps 
to make sure that this new type of credit 
is known throughout all farming areas 
in the country. 

The collection record established by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration is 
good despite the fact that the farm fam- 
ilies who borrow are those who, at the 
time they applied for credit, were un- 
able to obtain loans from banks or other 
reputable lenders. 

A large proportion of the real estate 
loans, although made for 40 years, are 
being repaid well ahead of time. The 
bulk of the loans for farm operating ex- 
penses are also being paid on time. This 
speaks well for the understanding re- 
garding repayments that the agency 
works out with the borrowers. It speaks 
well for the economic progress the bor- 
rower families are making through the 
wise use of Government credit. It speaks 
well for the attitude that American fam- 
ilies hold in regard to repaying their 
debts. 

The agency is also placing a great deal 
of emphasis en graduating borrowers to 
regularly established lending institutions 
as quickly as possible. The average oper- 
ating loan borrower repays his loan in 
about 4 years. Each year from 20,000 to 
25,000 farmers pay off their indebtedness 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
While some of these borrowers find it 
necessary to call upon the agency for 
assistance in future years, most of them 
continue to farm without further Gov- 
ernment credit. 

All in all, I would say that the pros- 
pects of the farmers receiving adequate 
service from this agency during the com- 
ing year are very good. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the fine record that 
has been established for the past 2 years 
will be in any way diminished; in fact it 
may be improved upon. Funds that have 
already been appropriated, plus the 
funds that are obtained from private 
lenders for insured loans will enable the 
agency to carry on its operations at about 
the same level. In fact there is every rea- 
son to believe that the insured loan busi- 
ness will continue the rapid expansion 
that was begun in the past year. 

In addition, I understand that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is developing an 
expanded credit program for the South- 
ern Great Plains States based upon the 
recommendations made at a meeting of 
the Great Plains Council in Denver early 
in June. This credit program will fur- 
ther expand the usefulness of this agency 
in the Great Plains area and will, of 
course, be of great service to the farmers 
and ranchers who need to reorganize 
their operations in order to make proper 
use of the land and develop the type of 
farming that is best suited for that area. 
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The way this program is being han- 
dled, and the service this agency is pro- 
viding the farmers, is a fine example of 
the good government practiced by this 
administration, and an equally fine serv- 
ice to the farmers and ranchers who 
form the foundation stone upon which 
our Nation rests. 


Mr. President, Here Is a Suggestion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Racine Journal Times of Racine, 
Wis., on July 18 carried an open letter to 
Bulganin and Khrushchev. It contained 
a pertinent suggestion. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including it at 
this point in the REcorRD: 

AN OPEN LETTER, WITH A SUGGESTION 


To Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin, Commis- 
sar Nikita S. Khrushchev, and to Whom- 
ever Else It May Concern: 

GENTLEMEN: During recent months the 
American people have noted what we believe 
to be a change in your attitude toward us 
and our Government. For 10 years the ofli- 
cial tone of the Soviet Union toward the 
United States has been—and we understate 
deliberately—very unfriendly. Suddenly, 
that tone has become more friendly. 

The American people are aware that what 
hey are hearing from Moscow today is what 
could well be called “sweet talk” in our 
American way of saying things. But dozens 
of incidents lead us to believe that probably 
you are trying to make a point, which is that 
you want improvement in the relations be- 
tween the American and the Russian people. 

Among those incidents, large and small, 
are the recent friendly visit to the United 
States of your foreign commissar, Mr. Molo- 
tov; your own visit, with your associates, to 
the American embassy’s Fourth of July party 
this month; relaxation of travel restrictions 
for Americans across your borders; the rea- 
sonable attitude you demonstrated in sett- 
ling the Austrian’ peace treaty, and, finally, 
the fact that you and other leaders of the 
Soviet Union sit down today in Geneva with 
our President, our Secretary of State and the 
heads of our allies’ governments. 

Your objective, we hope, is peace between 
our respective peoples. We want to believe 
this because the American people individ- 
ually, collectively, and sincerely want it. 

You should know by now that we will 
not buy peace at the cost of compromise of 
our principles or the sacrifice of our freedom, 
political or economic. You will find, in 
the next few days, that President Eisen- 
hower has gone to Geneva to negotiate with 
} He will respect your 

are willing to support them 

But he negotiates from a posi- 

t of strength and principle, and the 

American people freely and nearly unani- 

mously stand behind him. 

what can be done at this meeting at 
eva is only to put into motion the me- 
ics of international agreement between 
A real peace between the 

f these two greatest nations of the 

th should come from a much wider and 
: ple to people” understanding. 

We have a suggestion which we believe 
will form a basis for that kind of under- 
t We respectfully propose to you, 


you a 
words if 
with deeds. 


Ss among equals. 
you 
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as leaders of the Soviet Union, and to the 
heads of our own Government, this plan: 

“You would permit the spokesmen of the 
American people, preferably President Eisen- 
hower himself, to make one or a series of 
broadcasts over the Soviet Union's radio and 
television system. You would permit him 
to speak freely and without censorship, ex- 
plaining to the Russian people the position 
of Americans and their Government, the 
principles we stand for, the actions we are 
taking in the world, and our attitudes toward 
your country. 

“In return, the Government of the United 
States will make arrangements for your 
spokesmen—and you may nominate any man 
or mem, you believe qualified to speak for 
you—to have equal time over all American 
radio and television networks. [In that 
time, you may explain to the American 
people the Soviet position, its policies and 
attitudes. You may be assured that a vast 
majority of the American people would be 
interested in hearing what you have to say.” 

We know that this is an unusual sugges- 
tion. Yet it is entirely feasible. We do not 
fear you or anything you say. Fear is based 
on ignorance and lack of understanding, 
and that is exactly what we are trying to 
combat. 

If the motives behind your recent attitudes 
is the lessening of world tensions and, 
eventually, peaceful accord between us, you 
should welcome this suggestion. We make 
it sincerely and earnestly to you in the hope 
that it will be seriously considered. 


Tribute to Congresswoman Leonor Sulli- 
van, of Missouri, for Support of Food 
and Drug Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
sentimentality that has attended trib- 
butes to the departing Mrs. Hobby, I 
think most people recognize that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has shown too little humani- 
tarianism, too little concern for the 
problems of the people regarding schools, 
social security, health, and welfare gen- 
erally. It has been hesitant and slow 
to move; it has refused to accept as valid 
the tremendous statistical evidence com- 
piled previously to reveal what the 
people need. 

Even in the field of food factory in- 
spection, the Department had to be 
pushed and prodded by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SuULLIvan], 
and it is good to observe that the gen- 
tlewoman’s services have not been over- 
looked in her home city of St. Louis. 

Under permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I offer an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
menting on Secretary Hobby’s resigna- 
tion, Mrs. SULLIVAN’s services, and the 
“second chance” the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare now is 
given: 

THe SECOND CHANCE 

The nomination of Marion B. Folsom to 
be Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare gives the newest Cabinet department 
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a second chance to establish its national 
importance, : 

President Eisenhower named Under Sec. 
retary of the Treasury Folsom to replace 
Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby after acceptin, 
her resignation in a klieg-lighted, emotions 
ceremony. “This is a sad day, Oveta,” the 
President said. 

Mrs. Hobby had already explained that she 
was quitting for personal reasons, Byt it 
was no secret that the first Secretary 9 
Health, Education, and Welfare was discoy;. 
aged by criticism of her record. 

That record included the polio botch, ps. 
gun with fanfare and continued with railjg 
and retreats. Little was done about Federy 
aid to education. The Hoover Commission 
criticized Mrs. Hobby’s agency for cutting 
medical research funds. The principal sy¢. 
cess in 2% years was the expansion of socjaj 
security, which was a bipartisan extension of 
previous policy. 

In fact, the Hobby administration endeq 
on somewhat the same note with which it 
began. It began with a routine problem of 
restoring food-factory inspection, and suc. 
ceeded with prodding from Congresswoman 
Leonor SULLIVAN, of St. Louis. Now Mrs, 
SuLtivan is trying to add a million dollars 
to the Department’s Pure Food and Drug Ad. 
ministration appropriation so that agency 
can do its important work. 

From the record it appears that the De. 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
stressed economies as much as health, edu- 
cation, and welfare in its first 21, years. 

The nomination of Mr. Folsom now pron- 
ises a director experienced in the field w 
which he is assigned. Mr. Folsom was trea. 
urer of Eastman Kodak Co. when he joined 
the Eisenhower administration in 1953. He 
had developed early employee-benefit plans, 
In Washington he helped to devise the social. 
security amendments and group insurance 
for Federal employees. 

Mr. Folsom is a man of unquestioned abil- 
ity. He also has been the assistant to the 
administration’s leading proponent of econ- 
omy, Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
And the problem confronting him will be 
much the same as that which faced Ms, 
Hobby. 

Will the Department of Health, Bducation, 
and Welfare go on scrimping and limiting 
its services, or will it treat its three special 
provinces as matters of national importance? 
Will it pioneer in exploring a new realm 
of government or will it hola back ia 
timidity? 

While extravagance has no place in publle 
welfare, for the Nation cannot afford it, the 
growing problems of health and educations 
and related fields cannot be viewed simply 
as columns of budget figures. This ls 
new agency and it needs new energy. Under 
Mr. Folsom, the Department should begia 
life anew even at its tender age. 


Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Cordell Hull, Tennessee, th 
Nation, and the free world have sustained 
a tremendous loss. In addition to tt 
tributes paid to this great American to 
day in the Congress, I desire to have = 
cluded in the Recorp other tributes 
Cordell Hull which have appeared 4 
three leading newspapers. 
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These editorials follow: 
From the Washington Sunday Star of July 
| 24, 1955] 
CoRDELL HULL 


In his own lifetime, as he himself once 
Cordell Hull, whose death has come 


ae the close of the Geneva Conference, 
where others have pursued the same war- 
preventing objective that he long pursued— 
caw the United States make extraordinary 
progress He saw it grow from a relatively 


provincial and underdveloped land to a po- 
sition of wealth and power incomparably 
creater than that attained by any other na- 
tion since time began. But most of all, he 
saw its influence steadily expand as “‘a potent 


world force in the cause of peace and 
humanity a 

Nor did he merely see all this. He was 
much more than an idle spectator watching 


other men labor at the task of building 
American greatness. He was one of the la- 
porers himself, a member of that distin- 
oyished company whose vision and energy 
carried the Nation forward at a pace that 
amazed the world. His own particular forte 
was in the political realm, and his achieve- 
ments there during his long congressional 


career and his unprecedented 12-year term 
as Secretary of State, have long since won 
him a secure place in history. 

Above all things, Cordell Hull was a man of 
peace, laboring ceaselessly and seeking by 
every device—from the good-neighbor policy 
to reciprocal trade—to avert war. And even 


in the darkest days of the conflict with the 
Tokyo-Rome-Berlin Axis he gave of himself 
without stint to organize mankind in a way 
that it might never again take up the sword. 
His was the guiding genius behind Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and San Francisco, and although 
ill health forced him to resign before he 


could see his task through—a supreme trag- 
edy to him personally—he earned as no oth- 
er individual had earned it, the title that 
President Roosevelt gave him: “Father of 


the United Nations.” Indeed, it may well be 
said of him now that the course he followed 
over the years has contributed in no small 
measure to whatever progress has been made 
summit meeting in Geneva. 

Deeply respected all over the world, Cordell 


at the 


Hull occupied in his own land a position of 
rare and affectionate esteem placing him far 
beyond the hurly-burly of politics. In the 
early phase of the New Deal some critic of 
the young and ebullient Roosevelt brain 


trust likened him to a full moon shining 


steadily in a sky full of momentarily flashing 
lars, and as time wore on and the solemn 
but controversial days of the war were here, 
much the same sort of view persisted and 


deepened 


all parties 


Republicans and Democrats alike, 
regarded him as a man who was 
in the fray but above it—beyond suspicion. 
He was simple in his ways. He was honest. 
He was direct. His integrity stood out so 
Clearly that no one could question it. And 
though he was a man of peace, he had only 
fire wrath in him—as the Japanese 
ed on the day of Pearl Harbor—when he 
double-dealing and deceit. It 
these virtues of character that 
i face so fine to look upon. They 
Were written all over him, and the world at 
© recognized them as America did. 
rdell Hull is dead, but what he stood for 
I No one did more to make this 


perhaps 


ry and its ideals ‘a potent world force 
the cause of peace and humanity.” A 
n a fine patriot, a tireless fighter in 
a decent and happy civilization, he 
" ‘s the first citizen of the United Nations 
“ne a truly great American who served his 
’Wn people and peoples everywhere surpass- 


AeLy well, 


behalf of 


the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 25, 1955} 
CORDELL Huu 


Irs er » ’ ‘ 
ai cretary Hull had resigned in December, 
“*", alter he had “babied along” the ex- 
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pansionist Japanese for over 6 months, he 
would have gone out in a blaze of glory. No 
man had done a more valiant piece of work in 
the history of our diplomacy. With no man 
did the entire Nation feel so much as one as 
with Cordell Hull when, on the heels of Pearl 
Harbor, he gave the despicable Kurusu an 
old-fashioned “eussing.” When the Tennes- 
see dander of Cordell Hull—usually the most 
urbane of men—was up, it was something to 
behold and to hear, and the Japanese got 
from him a blistering foretaste of the wrath 
that was to come out of an embattled Ameri- 
ca. There was a toughness about Cordell 
Hull which resisted death to the end. 

But Cordell Hull stayed on as Secretary of 
State till November 1944. In the meantime 
he aged rapidly, and was impatient with the 
criticism which blew up as the American 
peopie, locked in the greatest war of all time, 
began to develop a sophistication about their 
foreign relations. The people, wont to leave 
the State Department in its cloisters, wanted 
more responsiveness and representativeness 
in their diplomatic service. Hull reacted to 
this new-found questioning, even when ad- 
dressed to him by his Cabinet colleagues, in 
a “Grandpa knows best” manner. His irasci- 
bility was sharpened by the fact that he and 
his Undersecretary, Sumner Wells, were en- 
gaged in a Homeric feud without equal since 
the days of Burr and Hamilton. Withal, 
Hull’s memorable service to the Republic 
had not been extinguished. As a kind of 
swan song he flew to Moscow in October 
1943, and laid the foundation with our allies 
for the United Nations. It was the finale to 
a career dedicated to the idea of a world com- 
munity devoid of exclusiveness. 

Cordell Hull used to be known as the 
stepchild of the New Deal. A son of the 
free-trading South, he was a liberal in the 
Victorian, not the New Deal, sense. That is 
to say, he believed in freedom, in private en- 
terprise, and in the minimum of Government 
interference. Yet as a Member of Congress 
(he had served in both branches) he was a 
reformer, as was shown, for instance, by his 
introduction of the income tax. 


Cordell Hull labored patiently in the all- 
American vineyard for go0od neighborliness. 
President Roosevelt declared the good neigh- 
bor policy; Mr. Hull (and Mr. Welles) car- 
ried it out. Good neighborliness was the 
heart, also, of his trade agreement policy to 
which he devoted himself with such single- 
mindedness that he was sometimes accused 
of having a single-track mind. In part, the 
policy was aimed at lowering tariff barriers. 
Mainly, however, it was intended to make a 
league out of the world by joining all nations 
in a pledge not to discriminate in commercial 
policy. 

The granitic probity of Mr. Hull gave him 
a singular standing in his America. He used 
to top the list of all Cabinet members in 
popularity polls. President Roosevelt, even 
with his towering reputation, profited by 
the standing occupied by his Secretary of 
State. It is sometimes said that, but for 
this, Roosevelt would have got rid Of him. 
That may be doubted. Unquestionably Mr. 
Hull could be as prosy and prolix as any- 
body, and bored the insouciant Roosevelt like 
a stubby needle. However, Roosevelt re- 
spected his Secretary of State highly enough 
to work with might and main to get for him 
the Nobel peace prize which was awarded 
to him in 1945. In his retirement public 
men found inspiration for their duties in 
savoring his salted, sometimes sulphurous 
wisdom. Cordell Hull hed the type of char- 
acter which adorns the public service and 
refreshes the soul of the people. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 23, 1955] 


CoRDELL HULL 
WASHINGTON.—Cordell Hull, former United 
States Secretary of State who passed on here 


July 23, was regarded by many as “the father 
of the United Nations.” 
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Mr. Hull had steadily maintained an inter- 
est in national affairs. 

As the original sponsor of the reciprocal 
trade program, going back to his days in the 
Senate, Mr. Hull had been especially inter- 
ested in United States trade policy and had 
closely followed the ups and downs in Con- 
gress of pending legislation to carry on the 
trade program. 

Mr. Hull, as Secretary of State in three 
administrations of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, held the post longer than 
any other man in the Nation's history—from 
March 1933 to November 1944. 


NOBEL PRIZE IN 1945 


Illness forced his retirement during World 
War II, which he had labored to avert, then 
labored to use as a springboard for estab- 
lishing an enduring world peace. 

He was awarded the Nobel peace prize in 
1945 in tribute to his efforts to develop a 
worldwide, effective plan to banish war from 
the earth. These efforts led to creation of 
the United Nations. 

Born in a log cabin in Tennessee, Mr. Hull’s 
whole adult life was spent in public service. 
He was in Congress for 24 years—22 in the 
House and 2 in the Senate—before he be- 
came Secretary of State. Prior to his elec- 
tion to Congress he was first a State legis- 
lator and later a circuit judge in Tennessee. 

As a Member of Congress, Mr. Hull special- 
ized in tariff and economic matters—an in- 
terest reflected later in his efforts as Sec- 
retary of State to promote world trade. 

Mr. Hull was described by a close friend as 
considering five accomplishments to be of 
primary importance in his long career, 
These were: 

1. His part in the development of the 
United Nations: The late President Roose- 
velt called him, in a letter at the time of 
Mr. Hull’s retirement, “the father of the 
United Nations.” 


GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 


2. The development of nonpartisanship in 
foreign policy: Mr. Hull played an impor- 
tant role in bringing about cooperation be- 
tween the Roosevelt administration and Re- 
publican leaders in and out of Congress with 
the specific purpose initially of winning GOP 
cooperation in the creation of the UN. 

3. His part in evolving the good-neighbor 
policy toward Latin America: The essence of 
this policy has been that the United States 
should conduct itself toward other countries 
in this hemisphere as a good citizen would 
act toward his neighbor. 

4. The enactment of the trade-agreements 
program: This program, which is still basic 
to United States trade relations with the rest 
of the world, is built on the idea of reducing 
tariffs by international agreement in order 
to stimulate freer flow of goods and com- 
merce. 

5. His contribution to raising standards of 
international morality and conduct, which 
Mr. Hull considered to be of the utmost im- 
portance if nations are to learn to live 
together in peace and friendship. 





Mr. and Mr. Robert Coar 


SPEECH 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy te add my congratulations to those 
of other Members of the House for Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Coar on the completion 
of their 20th year of splendid service to 
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the Members of the House and Senate. 
Almost as soon as I came to Congress, 
I began to make weekly radio reports to 
my constituents through the facilities of 
the Joint Senate House Recording Fa- 
cility operated so efficiently and effec- 
tively by the Coars. My contacts with 
them have been uniformly pleasant and 
they have been most cooperative. 

Incidentally I may say that my belief 
is that these weekly reports have been at 
least partly responsible for the fact that 
I have had no opposition for reelection 
to the House since I was first nominated 
and elected in 1946. 

One rather unusual incident occurred 
when once I returned to my home in 
Rome, Ga., and got into a taxi to be 
driven to my office. At the moment one 
of my recordings was being played over 
che taxi driver’s radio and he remarked 
that he was astounded to see me in 
Rome since he was just listening to my 
report and thought I was in Washington. 

The addition of television facilities has, 
of course, added much to the service 
rendered by the Coars to Members of the 
House and Senate. I have not used it 
myself but many other Members do and 
are loud in their praise of the splendid 
service rendered in this field of pub- 
licity by Mr. and Mr. Coar. My good 
wishes go with the Coars as they con- 
tinue their fine work in the field of pub- 
licity fer the Members of Congress. 


The Whitfield Story: Not for the AEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
announcement was made that Allen 
Whitfield, of Iowa, had been nominated 
for a place as a Commissioner of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I raised the 
first protest. I protested because it was 
my information that Mr. Whitfield had 
held positions in the Republican organi- 
zation in Iowa. I do not think that any 
official of any political organization, Re- 
publican or Democratic, should be se- 
lected to serve on the AEC, which has an 
overriding mission and should be com- 
pletely free of partisanship. 

knew nothing at the time about other 
uestions that later were raised about 
Mr. Whitfield. I offer ne comment about 
them now. But I could not see that Mr. 
Vhitfield had any special experience or 
background that equipped him for the 
AEC, and I think that his political back- 
ground should have been an absolute 
bar. The AEC should not even think 
about politics. It should never have a 
Commissioner whose thoughts involve 
partisan politics. 

I was criticized, Mr. Speaker, for rais- 
ing the political question against Mr. 
Whitfield’s nomination. But I would 
have raised such a question if, in the 
ist, a man had been appointed to the 
AEC in response te Democratic political 
pressure from Iowa, or anywhere else. 


past 


The nomination was finally with- 
drawn, and I hope that the lesson has 
been learned by President Eisenhower. I 
hope that never again do we have a 
Commissioner appointed because of po- 
litical influences. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the following edito- 
rial on the Whitfield issue from the Si. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

Not ror THE AEC 

Personal and professional integrity should 
be required of any public official. So the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy was jus- 
tified in checking reports about the fiduciary 
conduct of Allen Whitfield, President Eisen- 
hower’s nominee for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Whitfield has now asked the Presi- 
dent to withdraw his name lest the Commis- 
sion become involved in controversy. 

There were, however, more fundamentally 
disturbing aspects of the Whitfleld nomina- 
tion, even if they did not carry the kind of 
implication which led to examination of his 
connection with the Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
of Des Moines. First there was the charge of 
Representative MeELviIn Price of Illinois, a 
Democratic member of the joint committee, 
that Whitfield had been named in response 
to a demand for more patronage for Iowa 
Republicans. Even more serious was the lack 
of any indication that the man was qualified 
by training, experience or well-founded inter- 
est for the work of the AEC. 

With the possible exception of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the AEC is the most 
unusual of Federal agencies in that the peo- 
ple, and to a considerable extent, Congress it- 
self, are kept uninformed. about most of its 
activities. Secrecy about the AEC has been 
equated with national security. That ils why 
it should be made up only of men in whose 
ability and fitness the public can have the 
utmost confidence. 

If ever AEC memberships become plums for 
political lawyers and rewards for party work- 
ers, then some changes will have to be made. 
Whitefield’s looked just like that wind of ap- 
pointment, and that is the best reason for 
welcoming his withdrawal. 


Recreation Facilities in Forests and Parks 


Falling Short of Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, every sum- 
mer great hordes of families come out of 
the cities to camp and fish on national 
forests in my State. An editorial from 
the July 5 issue on the Redding Record- 
Searchlight tells what happened at 
Shasta Lake in Shasta County—in my 
district—over the Fourth of July. 

When there are millions of men, wom- 
en, and children wanting to go to the 
mountains they are going regardless of 
improvements to prevent fires, pipe-in 
drinking water, and provide toilets. 

Paul Bodenhammer, editor of the Red- 
ding Record-Searchlight, forthrightly 
points out that “it will take the best ef- 
forts of local government and civic 
bodies, private developers, and the Fed- 
eral Government to meet the need.” I 
hope that the administration and the 
Congress see fit for the Federal Govern- 
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ment to uphold its end in this Public 
responsibility. : 
The editorial follows: 
OVERCROWDED SHASTA LAKE 


The big Fourth of July weekend has proved 
again that Shasta Lake doesn’t have enoyoy 
facilities for the number of people who 
want to use it—and that we’d better do some 
local development while urging the Fores 
Service to do all it can, 

Visitors to the Jones Valley portion of ths 
lake report there was a serious sanitary prob. 
lem because there were dozens of families 
camped there—without any regular toilet 
facilities. One immediate solution would ps 
for the Forest Service to set up at least ons 
pair of privies, and we hope that wil! be 
done right away. 

Sure, there isn’t any public campground 
officially, at Jones Valley, and the Fores 
Service may not want to put one there pp. 
cause of the lack of a water supply, etc, But 
the fact remains that one can reach the lake 
there by road and there’s some fairly ley 
ground for camping and gently sloping shore. 
line for boat launching. Even if peopie 
do have to carry their water supply with 
them, they’re going to camp there, at least 
until there’s enough space for camping in 
more desirable spots. 

The Shasta Dam area chamber of com. 
merce and the Redding recreation depart. 
ment are both working toward locally-con. 
trolled public parks and camping areas on 
Shasta Lake, and we say more power to them 
both. It will take the best efforts of local 
government and civic bodies, private devel- 
opers, and the Federal Government to meet 
the need. 

Several thousand people—yes, thou. 
sands—use Shasta Lake over weekends dur- 
ing vacation season, and the number will 
increase from year to year if they can be 
offered suitable piaces to launch boats, pitch 
camp, or enjoy a picnic—without having to 
stand In line or make advance reservations. 


Toledo Doctors, Dentists, Lawyers Ask 
Social Security Coverage for Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today ve 
are considering a bill which would make 
important amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. One measure would make 
women eligible for social-security bene- 
fits at 62 years of age instead of 65. An- 
other amendment permits totally dis- 
abled workers to receive payments at 0! 
instead of 65. A third propo oi, om 
which I sponsored, continues for ile, 4 
necessary, payments of benefits for men- 
tally or physically handicapped children 

The final provision which we consider 
today extends social-security coverage \0 
all self-employed professional groups ¢%- 
cept doctors. Because I wanted to know 
the views of those most directly affected 
by such a law, I wrote to all members of 
the interested professions in Lucas 
County to ask if they wanted coverage 
for themselves. Of a total of 1,507 ques 
tionnaires sent, 517 replies have been re 
ceived. Here is a tabulation of answ» 
to the question, “Do you favor extension 
of the present Social Security Act ‘0 
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clude members of your profession in its 
coverage?” 

















7 On volun- | Keogh 
Yes | No tary basis | plan 

wvyerS..----------- 134 22 35 9 

Lawy BA cae 85 60 R 19 
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“1x persons gave no opinion or expressed 


{ 
not included above.) 


views 

If the results of this questionnaire in 
the Toledo, Ohio, area are similar to atti- 
tudes in other parts of the United States, 
self-employed professional persons em- 
phatically believe that the benefits of our 
social-security system sl.ould be theirs, 
also. A number of professionals indi- 
cated their support of the plan spon- 
sored by our colleague, Mr. Keocn, which 
would make deductible from Federal 
income taxes payments to specified types 
of private retirement plans by profes- 
sionals and other self-employed persons. 
I believe that Congress should support 
this proposal also in order to encourage 
those persons who have their own busi- 
ness or profession to set up their own 
retirement programs. This measure, as 
well as the important social-security 
amendments we are voting on today, will 
do much to strengthen the stability of 
the American economy while at the same 
time reinforcing the widespread pur- 
chasing power which is the basis of our 
Nation's economic greatness, 





It Took a Hamburger To Show Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “It Took a Hamburger To Show 
Us,” which appeared in the July 21, 1955, 
issue of the Courier Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

It Took A HAMBURGER To SHOW Us 


Though it seems to take something away 
fom the ineffable wonder of it all, we sup- 
se we ought to report that the split atom 
‘s become standard household equipment. 
“‘Ciricity generated in a plant run by atomic 
has been used to cook a hamburger. 
By now it is reasonable to expect that it has 
been used to milk the cow, warm the baby’s 
bottle, and drive the electric shaver. 
., We can't help thinking that this means 
es atomic age has lost the honeymoon 
_ m, taking on as it has the humdrum of 
He domestic routine. This homely mission 
complished, perhaps we'll begin looking 
sn, md to new realms and eras. Hohum, it 
"aS swell while it lasted. A hamburger, eh? 
ant happened was no great marvel. An 
atomic reactor, of the type that was devised 
n ’ submarine Nautilus, was set to 


enerey 
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work making power for a utility in upper 
New York State. Some of this power was 
switched into the general system that serves 
35,000 homes in the area. A housewife 
turned on the current in her kitchen stove, 
and some of it had to be the new stuff. It 
was as simple as that. 

It was also inevitable. One of the odd 
things about our bemusement by atomic 
power has been our concentration on the 
big jobs. In his book, Report on the Atom, 
Gordon Dean, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Engery Commission, wound up with 
a look into the future. He foresaw the 
submarine with the atomic reactor and then 
pursued the thought of atomic aircraft, 
locomotives, automobiles and on to inter- 
planetary rockets or space ships. They were 
possible; they raised technical problems. 
They caught attention which might better 
be turned to ordinary uses, but now at last 
the proper diversion has come, just as Mr. 
Dean likewise got around to homework for 
the atom. 

It is, of course, a costly operation for now. 
It is also a small one. General Electric 
built the reactor for this pioneer retail con- 
sumer operation, to produce electricity at the 
rate of 10,000 kilowatts. As Mr. Dean wrote 
of the general theory, this sort of thing 
“probably will not change your electric-light 
bill very much, but it may make your city 
cleaner and more attractive place in which 
to live.” The atomic reactor, you see, takes 
the place of the steam plant burning coal 
or gas. It also holds out promise of elec- 
tricity for remote and undeveloped parts of 
the country—Mr. Dean mentioned the Rocky 
Mountain region—where fuel for steam 
plants fs hard and expensively come by. 

This may mean, he pointed out, that “some 
mineral deposits can be worked that are now 
undeveloped for lack of power, or that some 
areas can be irrigated that are now barren 
because there is no power, or not enough 
power, to pump in fresh water. The presence 
of ample power may also mean that new in- 
dustries will move in, to be closer to raw 
materials produced there.” 

Prophesying in relation to the atomic age 
turns out to be good business. Everything is 
coming true, and the flurry of dispute in 
Washington over the atom-powered mer- 
chant ship, as against the President's peace 
ship, seems almost pointless. And just think, 
it took only a hamburger to show what we 
can do. 





Miss Helen K. Wallace Retires From 
Cleveland Heights High School After 45 


Years of Devotion to Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF GHIO 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, second only to our homes, our 
schools shape the character of our chil- 
dren. The security of this country de- 
pends in great measure upon the char- 
acter, intelligence, and competence of 
each succeeding generation of young 
people. This task we give to our teachers 
and educational administrators. Among 
them, a few stand out for the great im- 
pact they have had on an entire com- 
munity. 

Miss Helen K. Wallace is one of these. 
She has devoted her entire professional 
life to the young people of Cleveland 
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Heights High School and now, after 45 
years with the school, she is retiring. as 
dean of girls. 

Miss Wallace has seen enrollment at 
Heights High grow from 112 pupils to 
more than 2,000. From a suburban red- 
brick schoolhouse, home of the board of 
education today, it has grown into a 
teeming center of school activity at Ce- 
dar-Lee, and Helen Wallace was part of 
itall. Many of her young pupils were the 
children of early settlers on the Heights. 
She has been an inspiring influence for 
the finer things of life, morally and 
culturally, and her influence upon our 
young people will be sorely misse 

Miss Wallace started the school news- 
paper in 1916. She put out the first 
school yearbook in 1922 and then 2 years 
later the pupils dedicated it to her for 
character and faithful service. She was 
one of the first deans to organize an all- 
school program of social activities and 
the girls’ cabinet which gives the pupils 
the task of maintaining their own high 
standards of dress and conduct. The 
Mothers Club, the Friendship Club, the 
Junior and Senior Literary Club, all 
resulted from her vision. 

Miss Wallace has loved her work and 
her pupils have leved her for the years of 
selfless effort she has devoted to their 
welfare. All of us will miss her invalu- 
able contribution to Cleveland Heights 
education. But she is not retiring from 
all activities and I sincerely hope the 
community will be able to draw upon 
her wise counsel for many years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask that the splendid article 
about Miss Wallace which appeared in 
the Cleveland News on July 15, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

HEIGHTS HicH Loses Its DEAN WALLACE 

Miss Helen K. Wallace—who has guided 
through graduation many thousands of 
Cleveland Heights High School pupils during 
the last 45 years—will not return as dean of 
girls in September. 

Miss Wallace has spent her entire pro- 
fessional life at Heights High, joining the 
faculty as an English teacher when classes 
were held in the present Board of Education 
building. 

She saw enrollment grow from 112 to more 
than 2,000. Some of the present pupils sho 
has advised against corridor-crowding, bouf- 
fant petticoats and other extremes of dress 
are the daughters of earlier pupils whom she 
cautioned about too-filmy georgette blouses. 

TIME TO QUIT 

Today, in the Scarborough Road home 
where she has resided for 38 years, Miss Wal- 
lace said: 

“I'm leaving reluctantly, but it’s time to 
quit. Everything is going well now. This 
isn’t retirement, though. I’m planning ne 
ventures.” 

Miss Wallace finds that pupils—and their 
problems—have changed over the years. 

Shortly after her appointment as dean in 
1921, she was one of six who organized the 
school’s Mothers Club, forerunner of the 
PTA, which was primarily devoted to fur- 
nishing eyeglasses and supplying other finan- 
cial assistance to needy pupils who came to 
Miss Wallace’s attention. 

MORE BROKEN HOMES NOW 

“It’s been a long time since a pupil came 
to me with a financial problem,” Miss Wallace 
said. “Instead, in recent years, girls have 
increasingly sought my advice on upsetting 
family problems. * * * There are so many 
more broken homes, now.” 
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Miss Wallace moved on from the worries 
of the hip-flask-toting flapper era to new 
problems created by a more independent, 
more socially mature, more sophisticated 
generation of Heights pupils. 

But Miss Wallace's has not been a strictly 
problem job. “I’ve always enjoyed my job,” 
she said, citing particularly her experience as 
chaperone on the school choir’s 1953 Euro- 
pean tour. 

Until 10 years ago, Miss Wallace continued 
to teach English classes while serving as dean. 
She started the school newspaper, the Black 
and Gold, in 1916. In 1922 she put out the 
first school yearbook which, 2 years later, 
the pupils dedicated to her for character 
and faithful service. 

Miss Wallace was one of the first deans 
to organize an all-school program of social 
activities and also organized the unique Girls 
Cabinet which has worked toward uniting 
the girls of the school and maintaining high 
standards of dress and conduct. 

Miss Wallace was organizer of the Friend- 
ship Club, Junior and Senior Literary Club 
and, only last year, a group of pupil hos- 
iptal volunteers. For many years she has 
supervised commencement activities. 

A native Clevelander and graduate of old 
Central High School, Miss Wallace was 
awarded a bachelor of arts degree by Flora 
Stone Mather College where she has served 
on the board of directors. She studied at 
Harvard University, got her dean’s training 
at Columbia University and was awarded a 
master’s degree by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Wallace is a former president of the 
Northeast Ohio Deans’ Association. She is 
a member of the Women’s City Club, former 
member of the College Club and, for the 
last 14 years, has been a member of the 
advisory board of Huron Road Hospital 
School of Nursing. 

Miss Wallace, who was eulogized by mem- 
bers of the board of education as they ac- 
cepted her resignation, said that her hope 
has always been to say goodbye to girl grad- 
uates who had developed good taste in 
manner and dress—and a love for learning. 


Townsend-Plan Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 


was my intention to join my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable JoHN 
RHODEs, and other cosponsors of the 
Townsend-plan legislation, H. R. 4471 
and H. R. 4472, in voicing my support for 
consideration of this legislation. How- 
ever, it was impossible for me to be pres- 
ent at that time. I would like, there- 
fore, to insert into the Appendix of the 
REcorRD a summarization of my position 
on the Townsend plan, which I described 
in greater detail at the Townsend con- 
vention last May 2 in St. Petersburg, Fla.: 
Excerpt FROM SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, DEMOCRAT, OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, AT THE TOWNSEND CONVENTION AT ST. 
PETERSBURG, FLA., ON May 2, 1955 
Some people still insist the Townsend 
plan hasn't a chance of becoming law. I say 
this: Within the foreseeable future most of 
the principles of the Townsend plan will 
appear in the Social Security Act. 
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You are not fighting a losing cause. Some 
of the most important things you stand for 
will be the law of the land. And the time 
when they will be is not so far away. Here 
are points of the Townsend plan which I 
expect to see adopted: 

Eligibility for benefits at the age of 60: 
This is proposed in many bills introduced 
in this first session of the 84th Congress. It 
recognizes the hard facts of economic life 
today. 

Universal coverage: We have seen coverage 
under the original security law steadily 
widened. Last year the doors were opened 
to some 10 million people. The time will 
come when every American will automatical- 
ly qualify on reaching a specified age. 

Pensions as a matter of right: This goes 
with universal coverage. Old-age assistance 
will be abandoned. And with it will go the 
means test, the pauper’s oath, the lien law, 
publicizing of the names of recipients of pub- 
lic assistance, and other distasteful features 
of old-age assistance as we have it today. 

Pensions adequate to the cost of living: 
I myself am sponsoring a bill to establish a 
basic minimum of $100 a month. Maybe 
that is, in fact, not enough. But it would 
represent a considerable step forward and 
we can adjust as we go along. Benefits will 
be adequate in time. Of that I am sure. 

These are the principles of the Townsend 
plan which I predict will be adopted in not 
too long atime. Now let me say that maybe 
credit will not be given the Townsend organi- 
zation. But those acquainted with the his- 
tory of social-security improvements will 
know where the credit belongs. 

You members of this organization are 
fighting a good fight. You are fighting for 
a cause in which you believe. You are fight- 
ing for a program which you believe would 
be good not only for older Americans but 
for the entire Nation. 

Our present system of social security, as 
you all know, originated under my father in 
the New Deal years. It was intended to meet 
a need of the time. He never claimed it was 
the final answer. He always said that pro- 
grams must be changed as the times change. 
They must be revised and brought up to 
date with current conditions. 

One of the essential freedoms which my 
father so deeply cherished is “freedom from 
want.” The program of social welfare en- 
acted during his presidency was designed to 
win this freedom for the American people. 

As I see it, the Townsend plan is in this 
tradition. It is squarely aimed at achiev- 
ing freedom from want. And in this blessed 
land of ours, so richly endowed with all the 
needs of a people, this freedom is surely 
attainable. 


oa 


Third Anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1955, this Chamber unanimously 
passed House Concurrent Resolution 149 
which refuted colonialism as a denial of 
the inalienable rights of man and sup- 
ported as a policy of the United States 
the policy of championing the people of 
the world in their efforts to achieve self- 
government or independence so as to 
permit them to assume an equal station 
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amongst the free nations of the world 
This action by the House which was late 
followed by the Senate served notice that 
the United States will not be identiieg 
with colonialistic policies. 

Three years ago today there was cre. 
ated as a result of similar action by the 
House and Senate the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. The terms of the ena. 
bling act which made this possible serveq 
similar notice at that time that the 
United States scorned colonialistic poj- 
icies and believed in and promoted the 
principles of self-government, and a]! of 
the attributes thereof. It was thus that 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was 
created. It was thus that the Unite 
States showed it did not merely talk free. 
dom and self-government, but practiceq 
freedom and self-government for those 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

The people of Puerto Rico through 
their Resident Commissioner petitioned 
Congress for authority to organize them- 
selves into a commonwealth government. 
associated with the United States under 
an arrangement of specified relation- 
ships agreed to in tiie nature of a com- 
pact. This political development was 
certainly something new to the United 
States, and for that matter to the world. 
Political scientists were interested in its 
characteristics, ultimate development, 
and workability. 

That the commonwealth idea has been 
successful comes as no surprise to the 
Puerto Rican leaders who conceived it 
and the Puerto Rican people who gave it 
enthusiastic support. As to those who 
studied its emergence, it has proved al- 
most flawless. It is indeed significant 
to note that whereas in recent years and 
months and even weeks, both the 
smoldering and violent unrest of the 
remaining colonial peoples has been 
continually manifest, whereas in Puerto 
Rico, energies have been devoted not to 
violence and protest, but to continual 
attention to what must still be done to 
perfect details pertaining to political 
relationships with the United States ana 
economic development in the island 

Many of the Members here have been 
to Puerto Rico. Some have recently fol- 
lowed up earlier visits. All are impressed 
with the almost unbelievable speed and 
degree of progress which is being made 
and the tremendous activity toward de- 
velopment and improvement. Especially 
those who are making second and third 
visits are struck ‘by the changes which 
have occurred since their earlier Visit. 

This is what happens when a free and 
happy people are unhampered to devote 
themselves to their own self-improve- 
ment. In Puerto Rico they call it Oper- 
ation Bootstrap—the uplifting throug? 
self-effort. 

The action which the Congress tox 
to make possible the creation of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
proved to be a wise move in more Ways 
than one. Not only are these 214 million 
American citizens working together for 
economic pregress, but the commol- 
wealth has preved itself to be one of 
the weapons in the United States arsenal 
against communism. It is significant 
that there is no problem with Com- 
munists in Puerto Rico. It is significaD’ 
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also, that Puerto Rico is continually host 
to great numbers of visitors from South 
american and from all the undeveloped 
countries of the world to view this in- 
disputable example of what is possible 
where there is given understanding and 
recognition of the freedom-craving 
heart that beats in every man, where 
there is cooperation, and where a help- 
ing hand is offered when it is needed. 
“Students throughout the free world 


avo studying the commonwealth precept 
as exemplified by the case of Puerto Rico. 
admittedly, it was @ political experi- 
ment. Convincingly, it has proved suc- 
cessful. : 

cy today, on the third anniversary of 


the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, just 


-2 veays after the landing of the Ameri-. 


vo ¥* 


can troops in the island during the 
spanish American war, it is appropriate 
t) give proper recognition here and to 
extend best wishes to the Puerto Rican 
yoople in their work that lies ahead to 
complete the task for the welfare of the 
Puerto Rican people. 





Our Unsound Social-Security Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25,1955 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, our un- 
sound, dishonest, inequitable social-se- 
curity setup that has been sold to the 
American people as a plan to provide se- 
curity in their old age has again been ex- 
tended and made more actuarily un- 
sound than it was before. It really is a 
plan to tax our children and grandchil- 
dren when the time comes to meet the 
obligations that the present generation 
supposedly has paid for and are entitled 
to receive when they reach retirement 
age. It is a Ponzi-type shell game that 
is bound to collapse when the load be- 
comes too heavy to carry. 

Mr. Speaker, the _ social-security 
amendments of 1955—H. R. 7225—pro- 
poses that the tax rate for social secu- 
rity shall keep on increasing until it 
reaches 9 percent in 1975—4'% percent 
upon employer and 4% percent upon 
employee—and 634 percent upon all 
self-employed. This means that the so- 
Cial-security tax load will amount to 


$20 billion per year by 1975—a colossal‘ 


tax load superimposed upon the present 
backbreaking tax load. 

Take as an example a farmer with a 
net income from self-employment of 
$4,200 in 1975. Assuming that he has a 
wie and two children and uses the 
Standard deduction, his Federal income 
tax, under present rates, will be $276. 
His social-security tax, on the other 
hand, will be $283.50. In this example, 
Which is a completely average case, the 
Social-security tax, as a percentage of 
het taxable income, would be in excess 
of 20 percent. If the same individual 
had three children, his income tax would 
be cut to $156 but his social-security tax 
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would still amount to $283.50. In such a 
case, the latter tax would be the equiv- 
alent of a net income tax of 36 percent. 
Is that the tax load we want to place 
upon the backs of our children? 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Tribune car- 
ried an editorial in its issue for July 21, 
1955, analyzing and summarizing the 
provisions of H. R. 7225, and stating 
briefly what the effect of its passage 
would be. The editorial also points out 
very clearly wherein the present social- 
security setup is unsound. Because it is 
such an excellent summary of the whole 
subject, I include it as an addition to my 
remarks, and perhaps as a vindication of 
the same. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE SOMETHING-FOR-NOTHING Boys 


Revisions of the Social Security Act, 
sponsored by the Democratic majority in 
Congress and passed by the House on Mon- 
day, represent a new low in the something- 
for-nothing game that the demagogs of the 
Nation have been playing on the public 
since 1936. 

Not the least distressing part of the ex- 
hibition was the part played by Illinois Re- 
publicans who know better and who usually 
can be depended upon to vote their convic- 
tions. Just one of them, Representative 
NoaH Mason, opposed the bill after denounc- 
ing it for placing the social-security system 
on an even more unsound actuarial basis 
than now obtains. Most of the rest voted 
for it, apparently depending on Senator 
Byrp and other conservatives in the Senate 
to keep it off the lawbooks. 

Social security is called insurance. It is 
not. Insurance is based upon premiums 
which bear a direct relation to the benefits 
accrued. The premiums for old-age and sur- 
vivor insurance, the official name for social 
security, are collected in equal amounts from 
employer and employee when the alleged 
beneficiary is not self-employed. The tax has 
no relation to the benefits. The law was de- 
liberately written to make higher paid em- 
ployees pay most of the benefits of lower 
paid and casual workers. 

Furthermore, no one now pays enough into 
the social security till to provide the bene- 
fits he is promised by law. Neither are his 
employer's tax payments, added to his own, 
sufficient for this purpose. There is, it is 
true, a reserve of more than $20 billion in the 
social-security fund, but this is only because 
virtually everyone who now works is taxed, 
while only a relatively small number of per- 
sons—about 1 to every 10 persons paying 
taxes into the fund—are collecting pensions. 

When the time comes for the more than 61 
million present social-security taxpayers to 
collect, they will have two sources on which 
to call for the money. The first is the reserve 
fund. But there is no money in it. The 
money has been spent, and Government 
bonds put in its place. To provide money, 
other people will have to be taxed to pay 
off the bonds. But the reserve fund will fall 
far short of meeting pension requirements, 
long before the majority of present taxpay- 
ers come to collect. The rest of the money 
will have to come from social security taxes 
paid by their children and grandchildren, at 
constantly increasing rates. 

The current phase of the something-for- 
nothing racket consists of a lower pension 
eligibility age—62 years instead of 65—for 
women, and the payment of pensions to 
totally and permanently disabled persons 
after they reach the age of 50. Disabied per- 
sons now are relieved of further pension 
taxes, but must wait until they are 65 to 
collect. 

To the persons, about 1,300,000, affected 
by these new provisions, the payments will be 
largely velvet. They will contribute less 
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and get more. But people who keep on 
working will be presented with a constantly 
increasing bill. The cost of the increased 
benefits will be $2 billion a year during the 
next 20 years and $2.5 billions a year there- 
after. 

The bill raises social-security tax rates 
beginning next January 1, when employee 
and empioyer will have to pay, together, 5 
percent of every pay check into the social 
security fund. Further increases are pro- 
vided for 1960, 1965, 1970, and 1975, by which 
time the social-security tax collector will be 
taking 9 percent of the Nation’s payroll. 

Experience shows, however, that when the 
time comes to increase these taxes, Congress 
will back down. It has done so already more 
frequently than it has enacted scheduled 
increases. All that does is shift more of the 
burden to future generations. 

The man who retorted to a plea to think of 
posterity with the question, “What did pos- 
terity ever do for me?” now has his answer. 
Posterity is going to pay his old-age pen- 
sion. Or wiil it? 

Posterity can vote, too, and the increasing 
burdens of social security are going to make 
it less popular politically as the taxes neces- 
sary to keep the system solvent mount high- 
er and higher. That, of course, is of no con- 
sequence to the something-for-nothing 
Democrats in the House. They aren’t looking 
for posterity’s votes—only those of the 
1,300,000 whose benefits, if the Senate con- 
curs, will be increased a few months before 
the polls open next year. 





Separate Minority Views, H. R. 7474 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, with our 
expectation of the highway bill coming 
up for consideration in the House this 
week, I would like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the Davis-Bacon provision 
which has been incorporated in this bill. 
I intend to offer an amendment to strike 
out section 11. There is even a question 
in my mind whether the Davis-Bacon 
provision can be considered germaine to 
the bill. If it is, there remains the other 
strong objections which I have sum- 
marized in the separate views of Report 
No. 1336 accompanying H. R. 7474: 

SEPARATE MINORITY Views, H. R. 7474 

We are all aware of the danger of overcen- 
tralized Federal Government with its vast 
bureaucracy. Our Founding Fathers pro- 
pounded and we too have accepted a belief in 
the basic rights of the several States. This 
belief is embodied in our Constitution. The 
course of events in our national life and 
growth has greatly centralized and empha- 
sized the Federal functions but has not dis- 
proved the wisdom, need, and reaffirmation 
of the original basic concept of our Govern- 
ment, nor have we changed the letter of the 
law. 

Now we have a choice again—whether 
we will hold fast against further centraliza- 
tion and imposition of Federal will upon the 
States to the loss of their rights, or whether 
we will permit the States to continue to man- 
age their affairs. 

The Davis-Bacon Act provision in this bill 
is not just an expression of concern for the 
workingman’s wage, but is a bold frontal 
assault on the God-given rights recognized 
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by our forefathers and embodies in the 
limited form of Government set up in the 
balance between Federal and State authority. 

This provision endeavors through the Sec- 
retary of Labor to recognize and prescribe the 
prevailing local wage. Behind this simple 
statement of intent moves in the Federal 
bureaucracy to duplicate and take over the 
work already being done by the State to the 
extent which local conditions require the 
State to take part. Obviously, the local pre- 
vailing wage must be paid in the past, now, 
and in the future, or men will not take the 
work. 

What do the workers want? They do not 
want wages set by a Federal mandate. What 
the Government bestows it can take away. 

re not supply and demand and free negotia- 
tion a better basis for wages than a decision 
from Washington, far removed from the local 
scene and whose decisions can upset the local 
economy? 

When government is necessary, that gov- 
ernment is best that is closest to the people, 
and if wages must be set let the State exer- 
cise this function through the fine highway 
departments that are now in operation. 
State officials know more about their own 
local rates and economic conditions than do 
Federal officials. 

Further, a labor matter, if such this pro- 
vision is, should be properly considered in the 
time-honored legislative way by the Labor 
Committee of Congress and not tied onto this 
legislation to be railroaded through on the 
merits of other legislative needs. 

How about the cost? Here's a matter which 
we watchdogs of the public purse must al- 
ways consider. We agreed in Committee that 
we wanted the most roads for the money. 
It has been variously estimated that impos- 
ing the Bacon-Davis provision would add to 
the total cost between 4 percent and 10 
percent. At the lower figure this would 
either add approximately 2,000 million to 
the cost or result in loss of the equivalent 
amount of roads. 

In brief, the Davis-Bacon provision at- 
tempts to gain through this backdoor meth- 
od the enactment of a Federal labor law not 
now in force. It has no place in this bill. 
It should stand on its own merits and be con- 
sidered by the proper committee of Congress. 
All other arguments, therefore, for its inclu- 
sion, and certainly its merits, are immaterial 
and irrelevant at this time. Therefore, it 
should be stricken from this bill. 


Shirtsleeve Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Shirtsleeve Diplomacy,” which 
appeared in the July 20, 1955, issue of 
the Ownesboro Inquirer, of Owensboro, 
Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SHIRTSLEEVE DIPLOMACY 

With statesmen meeting at Geneva for the 
Big Four talks, now is perhaps the time to 
take another look at diplomacy in our age. 

Once diplomacy was regarded as a skilled 
game played by crafty but polite gentle- 
men on a diplomatic chessboard. As an old 
proverb put it, “If a diplomat says ‘Yes’ he 
means ‘Perhaps,’ when he says ‘Perhaps’ he 
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means ‘No,’ but it is not becoming to a diplo- 
mat to say ‘No’.” 

The Communists were the first to discard 
this elegant 19th century diplomatic routine. 
Now it is the West Germans who have in- 
troduced something new in world diplomacy, 
a type of shirtsleeve diplomacy, from which 
the Western powers can learn a trick or 
two—especially in their negotiations with 
the Moscow-Peiping Axis. 

What happened to the typical German 
militarist-diplomat, arrogant and monocled? 
He seems to have vanished with Hitler and 
the ruins of the last war. 

Bonn’'s diplomat speaks softly. He is no 
tea-drinking-striped-pants gentleman tied by 
diplomatic ritual and an intricate system of 
protocol. 

A typical example is Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, the Bonn Republic’s new Foreign Min- 
ister. In his early 50's, he is stanchly pro- 
Western and a political liberal who helped 
frame West Germany's United States-style 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Another German diplomat in shirtsleeves 
is Dr. H. L. Krekeler, Bonn’ Ambassador to the 
United States. A soft-spoken and an un- 
assuming man who has had the courage to 
fight both Nazis and Communists, he is pri- 
marily a scientist and a businessman rather 
than an old-style diplomat. 

However, it is 79-year-old Chancellor Ade- 
nauer himself—a man who thinks, feels, and 
acts like a Westerner—who stands at the 
summit of Germany's new diplomacy. 

For instance, consider the skill with which 
the Chancellor evaded the trap set for him by 
the recent Soviet invitation to visit Russia. 

The invitation itself was anything but a 
surprise. It merely showed again that Mus- 
covite diplomacy sees nothing strange in issu- 
ing a polite invitation to a man whom Red 
propaganda long depicted as a bloodthirsty 
tyrant. 

However, if the Kremlin leaders were under 
any illusions that Adenauer would fall for 
their gambit and rush to Moscow they clearly 
misunderstood not only the Chancellor's de- 
votion to Western ideals but also the new 
type of diplomacy gradually emerging in 
Bonn under his leadership. 

Adenauer neither accepted nor rejected 
Moscow's invitation. He simply suggested 
that before a decision on such a meeting 
would be made it would be necessary to ex- 
amine and clarify what subjects are to be 
discussed and on what basis. 

With one simple stroke he thus took away 
the diplomatic play from the Russians and 
upset their plan for the Geneva summit 
meeting. For clarity in international rela- 
tions is one thing the Kremlin rulers fear like 
fire. 


United States as Minerals Tycoon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HO"'JSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, obviously 
there are certain elements and individ- 
uals in our Government who are deter- 
mined to confiscate private property at 
the slightest provocation. 

Those of us who fought the fight 
against the tideland grab by the Gov- 
ernment, warned at that time that 
private property was next on the grab 
list. 

Only recently there has developed 
some outrageous incidents of the Gov- 
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ernment grabbing private property yn. 
der the guise of defense, hoiding the 
mineral rights to private property under 
misrepresentation and specifically in the 
instance of the Department of the Navy 
treating a big corporation quite differ. 
ently from private owners. The incident 
of the Houma (La.) Air Base is a disgrace 
and a discredit to the Navy. 

Senator RussetL Lone, of Louisiana 
recently introduced and had passed py 
the other body a bill which would require 
the Government to prove the necessity of 
grabbing mineral rights as a requirement 
for the national defense before being 
allowed to deprive individuals of their 
private holdings. 

This legislation is being fought in this 
body by those who are hell bent on 
socializing this Government by first 
taking that which belongs to the several 
States and now conducting a campaign 
to take privately owned mineral rights 
from the individuals. Where will they 
stop? 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
which has always been alert to this 
vicious practice, has written an editoria] 
which points up the danger of the situa- 
tion and I hasten to call it to your atten- 
tion as a warning signal of what is to 
come. The fight against such encroach- 
ment is far from an end. 

UNITED STATES AS MINERALS TYCOON 


Senator Lone has a bill, passed by the 
Senate and now before a House committee, 
which would fix a slowing-up point for th 
combined process of eriginal ownership, land 
purchase, and plain “‘grab” whereby the Fed- 
eral Government, according to testimony at 
a congressional hearing last week, has be- 
come the owner of half of the mineral rights 
in the United States. 

Under this measure the Government no 
longer would acquire mineral rights along 
with the land it buys for specified purposes 
unless it can show a compelling need for 
ownership of the minerals. 

Various factors contribute to the Govern- 
ment’s mineral-rights ownership outstrip- 
ping the percentage of its surface-owned 
land. Oil reserves in such public-domain 
States as Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
could be named. More important probably 
are the immensely valuable deposits of ura- 
nium bearing ore on land so barren and 
worthless that no one but the Government 
has ever wanted to own it. Then there was 
the overnight “grab” of the Continental 
Shelf’s oil reserves, after Louisiana, working 
with the oil companies, had shown their fab- 
ulous value. 

More interesting than important to the 
whole picture is the quaint procedure where- 
by the Federal land bank retains half the 
minerals on farmland acquired by foreclo- 
sure and later redeemed by the orginal 
owner. 

Officialdom appeared in full force 
the Long bill at the House committee hear 
ing, which, of course, is not 
Louisianians will find some of their argu 
ments naive. The Interior Depariment 
instigator of the tidelands grab—unblush- 
ingly opposed the bill as unnecessary becaus 
the Government “should” acquire only res 
estate “for which it has an absolute need 
to carry out authorized programs” and when 
the need is ended should restore the property 
“to private ownership.” The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office—up to its ears in litigation over 
the tidelands grab, cause of the greatest tue 
confusion in the history of the country— 
expressed to the committee its fear that the 
Long bill “could create endless litigaticn and 
have a confusing effect on land titles.” 


news, but 
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Had Senator Lone’s bill been In effect 
during World War II, it would not now be 
necessary for Louisiana Congressmen to be 
pushing another measure to restore owner- 
ship of minerals to Terrebonne parish land- 
owners on land purchased for a naval instal- 
lation. Indeed it is difficult to see how the 
G ernment could justify a need for the 
ownership of mineral rights save under the 


exceptional circumstances. But in 

ice it did so, the landowners and the courts 

7 ould be on notice that the minerals con- 

‘tuted a valuable property, for which due 
m should be given, 
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Analysis of Public Law 78—Appropria- 
tions for Department of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an analysis of 
Public Law 78 prepared for me by Eliza- 
beth Elward, of the American Law Di- 
vision of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, aS follows: 

Pustic Law 78, 84TH CONGRESS—DEPARTMENT 
oF INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1956 
TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Office of the Secretary: 

Research in utilization of sa- 


Hine. WatePeccccsbuniccvece $400, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Oil 

and Gas Division... . 390, 000 
Office of the Solicitor.____ 2, 525, 000 
Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 

HOt: «=n once 225, 000 

Total, Office of the Secre- 

ON ee eek 3, 540, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of lands and 

resources hth tes ene tee 76: 450, 000 
Con TUCO wenduwnd nadine 2, 300, 000 
Range improvements....-_- (*) 

Total, Bureau of Land 

Management___________ 15, 750, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
Education and Welfare serv- 

Ice . 
Resources management__... 12, 432, 000 
7 ROWUCMON «<a ree a 7,979, 003 
Road construction and main- 

fenance (liquidation of 

contract authorization) _. 7,000, 000 
General administrative ex- 

penses___ akc bt eee 2, 600, 000 
Relocation of the Yankton 

MOUS TMS. . ccteec 56, 500 

otal, Bureau of Indian 

Affairs, exclusive of 
tribal funds_____.-__— 71, 832, 498 

ridal funds (not included 

-_ totals of this tabula- 

WEEN) sili arexaanitetitcy alam Meee ,(3, 100, 000) 

Geological Survey: Surveys, 
‘vestigations, and research. 26, 635, 00 
— 


F ‘es at end of table. 
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TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
continued 
Bureau of Mines: 
Conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources. $12, 893, 000 


Health and safety__-_._.._ 5, 000, 000 
General administrative ex- 
MINI ccnp teen oases soutien hr cee 970, 000 


Total, Bureau of Mines.. 18, 863,000 


National Park Service: 


Management and protection. 9,825,000 
Maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion of physical facilities__ 8, 950, 000 


CORT UIGNIN So oon ncaa 
Construction (liquidation of 

contract authorization) —- 
General administrative ex- 


5, 425, 000 


19, 654, 300 


DERIOG so ccsncnixae aoning 1, 175, 000 
Total, National Park ' 
NNR a le niemot 45, 029, 300 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 

Management of resources__. 6, 728, 500 
Investigations of resources_ 4, 187, 000 
COIS CPUC OE 5 necks cccunces 1, 000, 000 

General administrative ex- 
NIN isi en eet Bie ace 760, 000 

Administration of Pribilof 


IOI icaicncinimcdinsadiitelin 1 (1, 827, 600} 


Total, Fish and Wildlife 
PIII itor Soren cancer atoated 12, 675, 500 


Office of Territories: 


Administration of Terri- 
ais Sch anna ea a ornate 2, 609, 500 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 
CO a en 4, 500, 000 
Alaska public works..___--. 3, 000, 009 
Construction of roads, 
NTI a is esies iis sites a Ss os 6, 300, 0CO 
Operation and maintenance 
of roads, Alaska. ......... 3, 500, 000 
Construction, Alaska Rail- 
POE indiana ema cate winmee 4, 100, 000 
Total, Office of Terri- 
SE os cctccunnens sda 24, 009, 500 
Administration, Department of 
the Interior: 
Salaries and expenses_-_-._--. 2, 065, 000 
Total, Department of the 
RN ois ce ccna 220, 399, 798 


TITLE IT. RELATED AGENCIES 
Commission of Fine Arts__.--. 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
SE 


Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice: 
Salaries and expenseS...-. 150, 000 
_ Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
National forest protec- 
tion and management. 35,511, 500 





Fighting forest fires... 5, 250, 000 
Control of forest pests... 6,272,500 
Forest research.......<< 7, 754, 000 
GONE aac it nmdins - 54,788,000 
Roads and trails.......... 24, 000, 000 
Acquisition of lands for 
national forests: 
WORE BOC. ducncunstne o 190, 000 
Special act.....- os 2 (10, 000) 
State and private forestry 
cooperation......... = 11,387,129 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TITLE II. RELATED AGENCIES—continued 


Dept. of Agriculture—Con. 
Forest service—Con. 





Cooperative range im- 
provements (special 
NOPOMNG) onda G22 1 ($700, 000) 
Total, Forest Service__._. 87, 580, 129 
Indian Claims Commission___ 119, 500 
Jamestown - Williamsburg - 
Yorktown Celebration Com- 
Ca dias circa ey sara ct aoe 100, 000 
National Capital Planning 
Commission: 
Salaries and expenses______. 143, 0CO 
Land acquisition........... 500, 000 
Total, National Capital 
Planning Commission- 643, 000 
Smithsonian Institution: 
Salaries and expenses, 
Smithsonian Institution_-_ 4,000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Na- 


tional Gallery of Art._----. 1, 355, 000 
Totai, Smithsonian In- 
NR ids tiene dia cea 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission__-_- 


5, 355, 009 
10, 000 


Total, related agencies... 94, 048, 829 
TITLE III. VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


I Waka sas Gir ected econ Seen es 390, 000 
2 (160, 000) 
Grand total, titles I, II, 
I Fa i a Sn tts ac 317, 573 ,627 


1 Appropriation of receipts. Not included 
in totals of this table. 
? Limitation on use of corporate funds, 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Department of the Interior: 

(a) Permits the employment of aliens in 
the field service of the Department for pe- 
riods of 30 days in cases of emergency. 

(b) Makes appropriations hereunder avail- 
able for the reconstruction of damaged or 
destroyed facilities. 

(c) Permits expenditures for forest or 
Tange fire suppression. 

(d) Authorizes the temporary employment 
of consultants or experts at rates of up to 
$100 per diem, the total expenditure limited 
to $250,000. 

(e) Authorizes maintenance and opera- 
tion of aircraft, hire of passenger motor ve- 
hicles, purchase of reprints, payment for 
certain telephone services, and payment of 
library society membership dues under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

(f) Authorizes up to $200,000 total for pay- 
ment for specified personal services. 

RELATED AGENCIES 

Forest Service: 

(a) Authorizes the replacement of 165 
passenger motor vehicles and the hire of 
such vehicles. 

(b) Declares restrictions against employ- 
ment of aliens inapplicable to (1) translators 
employed on a temporary basis, and (2) 
emergency employment on a temporary 
basis. 

(c) Limits amounts for options to pur- 
chase land to a maximum $1. 

(d) Requires the use of domestic twine 
except where no suitable product is avail- 
able. 

(e) Prohibits the use of funds for publicity 
or propaganda. 

GENERAL 
(a) Authorizes travel expense payments. 
(b) Continues antistrike provisions. 
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Federal Aid for Indoctrination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversial problem, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, has absorbed the minds of a 
great many people during recent weeks. 
There are those who feel there should 
be no extension whatever of our Fed- 
eral aid to education. Their fear is 
based largely upon the feeling that with 
Federal aid goes Federal control, and 
they are mindful of what happened in 
Germany, Italy, and now Russia where 
education has been under the domina- 
tion of national authorities. 


Opponents of this position are quick 
to point out that we have had specific 
Federal aid to education for half a cen- 
tury, and there has been no disposition 
to control the philosophy underlying our 
education structure on the part of the 
Federal Government. Federal aid to 
public-school construction, it is pointed 
out, is specific aid, and there is no justi- 
fication for the belief that with this type 
of aid there will necessarily be Federal 
control. 


It is certain that both groups in this 
controversy do not want Federal con- 
trol of education. The lessons we have 
learned from countries abroad which 
have become victims to such philosophy 
are too fresh in memory for us to fall 
into that error. 


There follow excerpts from the Fact 
Finder magazine, edited by Mr. Harry 
T. Everingham, which contains an in- 
teresting discussion of this particular 
subject: 

FepEraAL Arp For INDOCTRINATION 


Many people favor Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Maybe you would too if you’d heard 
a distinguished speaker before the PTA tell 
how badly schools are needed in Missis- 
sippi—backing up his point with the state- 
ment that “there is not a single elementary 
school for colored children in the city of 
Jackson, Miss.” Wouldn’t that make you 
favor Federal aid to education? It would if 
you believed it. 

When we heard a congressional candidate 
make that statement last fall we asked him 
where he got his information. He said from 
the local teachers’ union. Later, we checked 
the school situation in Jackson and found: 
There are no less than eight elementary 
schools for colored children in Jackson, 
Miss. Furthermore, just last May, Adlai 
Stevenson was there, looking at the colored 
schools in Jackson and praising them. We 
even have photographs of them. 

Only a few Southern States could have 
any possible need for Federal aid for-schools. 
Yet nowhere will you find a proposai to pro- 
vide Federal aid only for needy States, per- 
mitting the others to run their schools with- 
out interference from Washington. It 
seems odd that every program advanced to 
improve education in a few States must in- 
volve nationalization of education for all 
the 48 States. 

But it isn’t odd when you realize that the 
real goal of the organized forces behind Fed- 
eral aid is not really equal education for all, 
but control of education. 
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Another report appeared February 25, 
1955, on the front page of the New York 
Times. It was prepared by a 15-man sub- 
committee of the President’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations which included 
the Federal Commissioner of Education. 
The report said that Federal money for 
school construction is “not necessary.” 
Also: “We have been unable to find a State 
which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools, or which is economi- 
cally unable to support an adequate school 
system.” 

Another national authority, president of 
Indiana Central College, Dr. I. Lynd Esch, 
has made an exhaustive study of Federal aid 
to education and says he is personally op- 
posed to it for several reasons. 


FEDERAL Arp Is UNNECESSARY 


“I do not believe there is any State in the 
United States,” he says, “which cannot pro- 
vide the necessary improvement in its edu- 
cation if it has the will to do it. There is no 
State today that is spending as high a per- 
centage of its income for education as it 
spent in 1929, or in 1933. There is no State 
spending as much as 3 percent of its income 
for education. 

“There are some States with less oppor- 
tunity than others in terms of dollar in- 
come, but the differential is narrowing very 
materially. The matter of teachers’ salaries 
is a good example. The average teacher's 
salary in the last 10 years has about doubled 
in the public schools; but the States with 
the lowest salary income have almost tripled 
their salaries. So any State in the Union 
can afford it.” 


— 


FEepErAL Arp Is ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND 


“It costs more money to do the total job 
if we turn it over to the Federal Government. 
The farther away politicians are from the 
source of income, the easier it is to spend the 
money and the greater amount of inefficiency 
in doing it. In Indianapolis we’re building 
public schools at an average cost of $34,000 a 
classroom. That's a lot of money. But a 
school buiit by the Federal Government is 
costing $75,000 a classroom. 

“It’s economically unsound for another 
reason: the Federal Government can’t afford 
it. We have just about reached the maximum 
of the public debt—nearly $300 billion. We 
have the highest tax rate in all the history 
of America. It’s a rate that all of us think 
is too high, and we still have an unbalanced 
budget. Now how in the world can the 
Federal Government afford to take care of 
this situation? All the money the Federal 
Government gets has to come out of the 48 
States in taxation. The individual States 
can tax themselves for their own purposes 
better than give it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is no State in the Union which 
financially is not much better off than the 
Federal Government.” 


FEDERAL AID Is UN-AMERICAN 


“It will bring Federal control of education. 
The Federal Government has an obligation 
to control that which it subsidizes__an obli- 
gation to those of us who pay taxes—to see 
what happens to the money. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that this is true. It has to 
control what it subsidizes if it is going to be 
true to the trust we place in it. 

“Control at one central place always 
brings standardization—which might be 
good or bad, depending upon the views of 
the political party in power. But that can 
change overnight. Germany had a good 
system of education before Hitler came to 
power, but in 7 years it was completely re- 
versed because he had it under the control 
of one bureau, one minister. It is impos- 
sible to get aid without getting control. 
It’s impossible to get control without get- 
ting standardization and then you get stag- 
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nation, because you've lost the incentiye for 
a progressive, competitive program, 

“You can’t force education from the 
Education must go up. You can force ine 
doctrination. You can force regimentation 
But you cannot force education that is age. 
quate for free citizens in a free society, 
That has to grow up from the local com. 
munity with the best of community pride 
initiative and goals to make it alive ang real. 
You don’t do that with dollars. We have 
to have more dollars for education, but 
along with the dollars we need the interest 
of the local community in building pride in 
that educational system.” 

Federal aid is a stepping stone to socialism, 


LC a 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of g 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ: 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed t0 
authorized bookdealers and quantity put- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departmeni or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939) 
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[avitation to Sponsors of North Atlantic 
Treaty To Name Delegates to a Con- 


vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
ynan‘mous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a brief 
statement made by me yesterday before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, in support of Senate Concurrent 


Resolution 12. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

§TaTEMENT BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER BE- 
FORE THE FoRZIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON 
SenaTE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 12, JULY 
25, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to express my appreciation to 

this committee for your consideration in 
scheduling hearings today on Senate Con- 
current Resolution 12. If adopted in its 
present from this resolution would provide 
for the President to invite the other democ- 
racies which sponsored the North Atlantic 

Treaty to name delegates to a convention for 

the purpose of exploring means of further 

unity among the democracies. 

As the committee knows, I was joined in 
offering this resolution by Senators FLANDERs, 
HUMPHREY, JACKSON, LEHMAN, LONG, MANs- 
FIELD, MCNAMARA, MuRRAY, NEELY, NEUBERGER, 
OMaHonry, PayNE, Scott, and SPARKMAN. 
I believe that my fellow sponsors would also 
join me in urging the committee to make any 
changes in the language in the resolution 
which you deem necessary in order to better 
define or make more precise its purposes. 
For instance, it is my understanding that 
the executive departments concerned may 
Propose that the language be changed to have 
the invitation of the President issued on 
behalf of the Congress. Such a change 
Would certainly be satisfactory with me and 
is in fact in keeping with our own consti- 
tutional history. The important thing is 
that we take a step now which the times de- 
mand and make such a convention possible. 

The President's meeting at the summit 
*mphasizes, in my opinion, the desirability 
of the step here proposed. In line with our 
history of freedom in the United States 

the comparable histories of freedom 

s oa fellow democracies, these meet- 

ee the ae of state serve to empha- 

ite, of meetings also among 
ie hoon oe of the people themselves. 

& meetin 7 A meeting after the summit— 
" client 1€ sovereigns—a meeting of 
. eae eee from whom, under 

power Rates” theory of government, all 

I believe it to be significant that during 
= oo months an increasing number 

Dinepes . leaders have endorsed the plan 

ed. I have here the statement of 


Appendix 


Gen. George C. Marshall, former Secretary of 
State, former Secretary of Defense, and for- 
mer Chief of Staff which I think is of sufii- 
cient importance to read in its entirety: 

“A few days before the death of Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, I accepted his invitation of 
May 5 to become a member of the Council of 
the Atlantic Union Committee which he has 
headed since its foundation in 1949. In ac- 
cepting, I wrote him May 12: 

“Tam honored to be counted among those 
who support the unity of free nations.’ 

“Justice Roberts’ services to defense as 
well as to the judiciary were manifold, but 
perhaps the finest thing he did was the sacri- 
fice he made in resigning from the Supreme 
Court to devote himself to the cause of 
Atlantic Union. 

“The subject today is vitally important 
and the period fateful. All probably agree 
to the importance of Atlantic unity but few 
act. 

“Recently a resolution calling for action 
was introduced in Congress by a distin- 
guished bipartisan group from both Houses. 
It proposes that delegates from the United 
States and other NATO democracies meet in 
a convention ‘to explore and report to what 
extent their peoples might further unite 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
and agree to form, federally or otherwise, 
a defense, economic, and political union.’ 
This prudent proposal, which commits us 
only to exploration, deserves support. 

“Thinking back on the development of our 
own Federal Union—on the doubts and diffi- 
culties which preceded the final union of the 
colonies, on the remarkable advance in free- 
dom, invention, production, and living 
standards which followed on the solution of 
the early difficulties, and on the high degree 
to which the States have continued to main- 
tain their individual personality and institu- 
tions—Americans should have a sympathetic 
understanding of this effort to overcome the 
limitations of national barriers in the ap- 
proach to a solution for common problems. 

“What I said when I addressed the con- 
ference of governors on July. 14, 1947, I 
would repeat today: “There is no blinking the 
fact that this country now stands at a turn- 
ing point in its relations to its traditional 
friends among the nations of the Old World.’ 

“Either it must finish the task of assisting 
these countries to adjust themselves politi- 
cally to the changed demands of a new age, 
or it must reconcile itself to seeing them 
move in directions which are consistent 
neither with their own traditions nor with 
those of this country. Whatever course is 
adopted will affect the lives and fortunes of 
people tn every State of the Union.” 

This from the author of the Marshall plan. 

I have here another statement from Mr. 
Robert Schuman, Minister of Justice in the 
present French Cabinet, former Premier of 
France, which I should like to read: 


“The setting up of an Exploratory Com- 
mittee (Comité d'Etude) regarding Atlantic 
Union which is advocated at present in the 
United States Congress by so many distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives, is of 
the highest importance to all nations be- 
longing to NATO. 

“I have long been an ardent partisan of 
a European federation to be integrated itself 
in the Atlantic community. But certain 
European nations have hesitated to advance 
far in this direction so long as the United 


States, Canada, and Great Britain were not 
disposed to explore in common with them 
an eventual political, economic, and military 
union. 

“If the American Congress accepts the At- 
lantic proposal of Senator Keravuver, all the 
democratic European nations should be 
happy to accept the invitation to send dele- 
gates to such a Study Commission. Should 
there result from the work of this conference 
and from later proposals the outline of an 
acceptable pian of union, in which each of 
the member nations would be attributed an 
equitable voting right protecting it from any 
eventual domination by a single nation— 
which should be contrary to the democratic 
ideal of the Union—we would then certainly 
have made a great step toward world peace 
and general prosperity.” 

This from the author of the Schuman 
plan. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium said, in endorsing this proposal: 

“The Atlantic exploratory convention res- 
olution proposed in the American Congress 
by Senator Kerauver, Senator FLANDERS, and 
other leading Americans seems to me a most 
praiseworthy effort to obtain at least a pre- 
liminary examination of the advantages and 
disadvantages of closer cooperation among 
western democracies. I personally hope that 
such discussion will take place between the 
citizens of the Atlantic nations very soon.”’ 

Former Prime Minister of Belgium Paul 
Van Zeeland said: 

“Any step leading to the acceptance or the 
support by the United States of the creation 
of a truly well-balanced and equitable Atlan- 
tic community would, in my opinion, be a 
great support and a strong inducement for 
those who are doing their best to create a 
European union. 

“To sum up, it would be a major step 
towards peace and prosperity throughout the 
world.” 

Foreign Minister of Italy Gaetano Martino 
said of the resolution: 

“I agree with Senator Kerauver that the 
peace of the world cannot be assured by 
methods of formal diplomacy alone; and I 
feel that any efforts on the part of leading 
citizens in different democratic countries 
to explore and carefully discuss the probable 
advantages, obstacles, and problems con- 
nected with some possible form of eventual 
democratic federation are very desirable, be- 
cause the more discussion we have of these 
problems the closer is the likelihood of even- 
tual solution.” 

Now just exactly what is this plan, why 
do I think it is necessary, and how would it 
work? 

NATO is now the most integrated and 
developed international organization of the 
free world as well as the principal bulwark 
of its security. But NATO is still fund- 
mentally a military alliance. In the mili- 
tary field it has created an Atlantic defense 
force under a unified command exercised by a 
supreme commander. But in the political 
field, power of decision still rests with 14 
separate national governments which must 
agree unanimously before action can be 
taken—and NATO action is strictly limited 
to making recommendations. NATO has as 
yet no adequate machinery for the exercise 
of civil control over its military forces, de- 
spite the fact that civil control over military 
force is a basic principle of every democratic 
people. 
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The purpose of the resolution for an At- 
lantic Exploratory Convention is to bring 
about a meeting of the most competent citi- 
zens of the Atlantic democracies to deter- 
mine what steps might be taken outside the 
military field to bring about unity of action. 
On behalf of the other sponsors of this 
resolution, I wish briefly to explain certain 
provisions in its enacting clause. 

It requests the President to invite the 
other democracies which sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty—Canada, Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—to name delegates to meet in a 
convention with similarly appointed dele- 
gates of the United States. There is no rea- 
son why the President should not, if he 
deemed it desirable, undertake this initia- 
tive jointly with the Prime Minister of Cana- 
da or Britain or of any other of these nations. 
Beeause these seven nations have already 
joined in sponsoring the North Atlantic 
Treaty, this exploratory convention can most 
appropriately be initiated by them. 

But the resolution provides that the con- 
vention may invite other democracies to 
participate. 

The delegates to the convention proposed 
in this resolution would be appointed by 
their governments, thereby insuring that 
men of the highest competence and experi- 
ence would devote their full time to this 
high mission for as long a period as might 
be required. The delegates from the United 
States could appropriately be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. They would include mem- 
bers of the principal political parties, a pro- 
vision which clearly envisages the participa- 
tion of Members of both Houses of the 
Congress. They would, however, as the last 
paragraph in the Preamble makes clear, act 
as individuals, in accordance with their in- 
dividual convictions, just as the delegates 
did in Philadelphia in 1787. Under this 
procedure, division of the convention into 
national delegations, which would be in- 
structed by their governments and would 
negotiate and bargain with each other as in 
a diplomatic conference, would be avoided. 

The purpose of the convention is delinea- 
ted clearly in the resolution. It is to ex- 
plore and to report to what extent their 
delegates believe their people might further 
unite within the framework of the United 
Nations and to what extent they might agree 
to form, federally or otherwise, a defense, 
economic, and political union. After com- 
prehensive exploration of possible courses of 
action within this broad framework, the 
delegates would draw up a public report of 
their joint findings and recommendations. 

There is no commitment in this resolution 
other than to call for such exploration and 
recommendations by a body selected from 
the peoples of our democracies. There is 
certainly no commitment to any action 
which would decrease the powers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Any such 
action which the American people might 
consider wise at some future date in the 
light of the recommendations of the con- 
vention would necessarily be undertaken by 
the Congress of the United States in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional processes. 


Anyone who believes in our political sys- 
tem and ackowledges the sovereignty of the 
people should favor the convocation of a 
convention of this nature, limited in its 
function to exploration and recommenda- 
tion. To oppose it is to say “No; we will not 
give the American people and other Atlan- 
tic peoples a chance to explore possible solu- 
tions of their common problems. We in- 
sist that the task of seeking solutions of 
these problems, even though they involve 
the lives of tens of millions of Americans 
and the future of our country, shall be en- 
trusted solely to diplomatic officials.” 


This concurrent resolution opens to the 
democracies a new and broad road toward 
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the attainment of our objective of peace with 
freedom. It provides the free nations with 
a means of taking the initiative in the war 
of ideas. We cannot win the war of ideas 
if we remain on the defensive. To move for- 
ward toward ultimate victory in this ideol- 
ogical struggle, to make possible an expan- 
sion of the frontiers of freedom which have 
receded so far in the last decade, we must 
take the offensive. 

The passage of this concurrent resolution 
by the Congress of the United States would 
electrify free men everywhere, providing 
them with a new and tremendously dynamic 
idea. It would generate hope and confidence 
wherever people are permitted to read the 
news and listen freely to the radio, and some 
of that hope would seep through the cracks 
in the Iron Curtain. 

The initiative depends solely upon us. In 
seeking closer uniou between free peoples, 
there is no limitation upon our capabili- 
ties except ourselves. 





National Rivers-Harbors and Flood 
Control Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of an 
able address entitled ‘“‘The National Riv- 
ers-Harbors and Flood Control Pro- 
gram,” delivered by Maj. Gen. S. D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, at the 42d national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington, D. C., on May 
31, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue NaTIONAL Rivers-Harrors AND FL.Loop 
CONTROL PROGRAM 


This Congress meets at a time when the 
question of water—water supply, water con- 
servation, water distribution, water utiliza- 
tion—is gaining recognition as ore of our 
foremost basic problems. Our water pol- 
icies are being rescrutinized. Our water 
needs are being studied with growing con- 
cern. At the same time, the benefits of the 
water developments already built—the bulk 
of them within the past 20 years—are now 
beginning to reach a volume that proves the 
wisdom of foresighted water-resource plan- 
ning. 

In these circumstances, the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is presented a unique op- 
portunity to serve as a focal profit for crys- 
tallizing national concern and action on 
water problems. And its first step should 
be to establish common denominators of 
interest around which a national water pol- 
icy and program can be shaped. 

Let me first briefly report on the status of 
Federal water-resource developments en- 
trusted to the Corps of Engineers, and then 
I shall discuss some of the problems con- 
fronting us. 

This fiscal year, the Corps is operating 
under civil works appropriations totaling 
$442 million, which embrace funds for 98 
construction projects, including 21 new 
starts or resumptions. The President has 
requested $509 million for next year, which 
would prvide funds for 113 construction 
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projects, of which 34 would be ne 
or resumptions. 

We are making progress with ciyj 
construction, though the rate of th 
ress should be examined most c 
light of growing water resources require 
ments and the other problems anq consid. 
erations affecting the fiscal policies of the 
Government. : 

In navigation, the Corps is now Maintain 
ing 22,600 miles of inland waterways and 
700 coastal and Great Lakes harbors. Top. 
miles of traffic on this system increaseq 800 
percent in the 25 years preceding 1954. Top. 
nage handled at coastal and Great Lakes 
harbors increased by 51 percent in this 
period. And the trends are still up. 

The 391 flood-control projects put in Ops 
eration since 1928 have cut the average ap. 
nual flood bills in half. But still, no major 
river basin yet enjoys a completed flood. 
control program; in fact, there is none which 
is, more than two-thirds complete. Some 
have barely begun. And completion of jj 
those presently authorized would still leaye 
the Nation exposed to flood losses aggreyat- 
ing some $200 million annually. : 

When installations now under constryr. 
tion are completed, the Corps’ present 3- 
million-kilowatt hydroelectric generating 
capacity will approach 7 million kilowatts, 
But another 7 million kilowatts could be pro. 
vided by projects authorized but not yet 
started. ; 

In the postwar period, the Gulf Intracoas. 
tal Waterway, with a cost-benefit ratio of 148 
to 1, has been completed, and progress hes 
been made on other urgently needed projects 
of great national and local importance. To 
briefly review some of them: Modernization 
of the Ohio River and Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterways is underway, and we are moving 
ahead with the Missouri River Basin: pro- 
gram, the complex Central and Southern 
Florida project and the Niagara Falls re- 
medial project. The St. Lawrence Seaway 


W Starts 


] Works 
18 prog. 
arefully in 


has been placed in_ construction by 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation under the able administra- 
tion of Mr. Lewis G. Castle, with the 


Corps of Engineers performing enginering 
tasks in its construction. Both the Cal- 
umet-Sag channel linking the Great Lakes 
with the Mississippi River system, and the 
old river closure project which will prevent 
capture of the Mississippi by the Atchafa- 
laya, are included among the projects for 
which the President has requested appropria- 
tions in the fiscal 1956 budget. The proj- 
ect to deepen the Delaware River channel 
from Philadelphia to Trenton has been au- 
thorized. 

This leads us to consideration of one of 
our major current problems. The corps’ 
backlog of unfinished or unstarted work 
symptomizes one of the basic questions of 
our time—the fact that, though building 4 
an unprecedented rate, we are not building 
fast enough to keep abreast of the Nation’ 
needs. 

In 1927 our backlog totaled only about 
$400 million. Today it is approximately 22 
times that size. The rise has been regulél 
and inexorable. Each one of the unfinished 
or unstarted projects in this backlog és 
passed through the searching scrutiny of the 
corps’ own screening processes and has been 
certified by congressional authorization 4% 
constituting a proven need meriting Federal 
remedy. Each one represents towns and 
farms left unprotected from floods, or ' 
dustries and communities deprived of watt 
and power that could help them grow and 
produce, or unimproved waterways and ne 
bors that could reduce the costs of American 
made goods to American consumers and in 
world markets. We have no adequate meas 
ure of what the failure to provide these = 
provements is costing the American — 
but since corps projects built to date on 
returned about $2 in benefits for every do 
lar of cost, it is reasonable to assume | 
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the $8% billion worth of unbuilt authorized 
and active projects would return at least $17 
pillion worth of benefits. 

This situation starkly reveals the need for 
qa national program, based on orderly and 
sequential plans of development, and aimed 
at eliminating the backlog within a reason- 
able time. And this in turn may well in- 
reconsidering our funding policies and 


yolve : 
-a rescrutiny of other Federal expend- 


perhaps 
Tae in the light of water-development 
needs. 

The backlog of authorized Federal projects 
js only one indication of the Nation’s need 
for water-resources development. Another 


one, though less reducible to statistics, is the 
concern over water supply now being mani- 
fested in all parts of the country. 

Recent droughts have made it all too ap- 
parent that our developed water supplies for 
domestic use, industry, and agriculture are 
inadequate. At the same time the demands 
upon water supply are constantly increasing. 
Our population is swifting growing and per 
capita use is rising. Irrigation in the East 
has increased to an extent sometimes threat- 
ening municipal supply, and State govern- 
ments are having to take up questions of 
water-rights legislation. As new industrial 
processes require ever greater quantities of 
water, plants are coming to the riverbanks 
not only to obtain low-cost water transporta- 
tion but to have access to the water itself. 
The waterways, too, require stream regula- 
tion that will protect them against inade- 
quate stages at times of low flow. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
adequate water supply depends upon water 
conservation, and that from now on most 
reservoirs built for river control should in- 
clude storage space for water supply. 

However, this need for planning water 
upply in river-basin developments raises 
ult problems in project evaluation, cost 
sharing, and reimbursement. We may be 
reasonably certain that additional water- 
supply storage will be needed in a given area 
within reasonably short time, and it would be 





obviously poor planning not to provide for 
it; yet how are we to evaluate that water 
when no customer is immediately available, 


and who will contract to pay, on a job being 
built at present, for storage capacity for 


development to occur in the future? I sub- 
mit to you the thought that we must achieve 
some modification of existing rules to assure 


loresighted development of the maximum po- 
tentialities of our river basins with | ‘ovi- 
deferment of reimbursement con- 
wacts for supply storage. 

A third manifestation of the Nation’s in- 
creasing reliance on water resources is found 
In the growth of water transportation. 
Whereas in 1942 our waterways carried only 
4 percent of the Nation’s total ton-mileage 
ol ireight traffic, in 1953 they carried 17 per- 
cent, and the trend is still on the rise. 
we Presidential Advisory Committee on 
‘Tansport Policy and Organization took 
cognizance of this trend in its recent report, 
waen it pointed out that within one genera- 
“ion we have passed from a situation in which 
railroads held a virtual’monopoly of trans- 
portation, to a highly competitive situation 
in which motor and water carriers help re- 


sion for 





eg rates and provide greater service to 
wie y) iblic 

a 

",. committee pointed out that during 
ae n case of etxensive domestic dam- 
~~ \U might be necessary to place greater 
maleti st Waterway facilities which are 
an aa y ors immune from destruction. 
o Slee ne foregoing considerations is the 
cOaeta) ioe OPing and strengthening our 
water ae astal, and inland services by 
omy and to dete ae to the national econ- 
both ae ae ense that these operations be 
i aetna dom epared to meet their role 


Anc in 
_ And the committee significantly omitted 


“OY recomme ; , : 
a ‘amendation for tolls on inland 
” ‘way 
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The corps’ development activities which 
in earlier days included railways as well as 
waterways, have always been justified only 
insofar as they contribute toward a na- 
tional system which will provide needed 
transportation at the lowest possible cost to 
the ultimate consumer. Particularly in the 
case of waterways it has accomplished this 
not only directly by making available the 
advantages of low-cost water transporta- 
tion, but indirectly by providing a com- 
petitive control upon rates. The Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee recognized this fact 
when it pointed ogt that new competitive 
controls upon common-carrier rates and 
practices had reached the point where they 
might now justify an easing of governmental 
regulatory controls. 

This rivers and harbors Congress can help, 
through its studies and discussions, to shape 
a national transportation policy in which 
the advantages of water transportation are 
preserved for the benefit of the public. 

The corps, the Department of Commerce, 
and other agencies and interests are now 
seeking broad agreements on such matters 
as standard bridge clearances that will help 
guide the way to solutions of individual 
cases. Unfortunately, there appear to be 
some groups more interested in inflaming 
controversies than in settling them—no 
doubt in the hope that one or the other 
interest in a bridge dispute will be injured 
to the benefit of the trouble-maker. Such 
efforts will contribute nothing to the solu- 
tion of our pressing national water-resource 
problems. This Congress and its constituent 
groups, therefore, can render good service 
by helping to see to it that discussions and 
negotiations are always aimed straight in 
the direction of constructive solutions that 
will allow maximum progress for all inter- 
ests and the best and most economical serv- 
ice to the public. 

Similarly, some people appear to believe 
that the programs of the Corps of Engineers 
and of the Agriculture Department are hope- 
lessly at odds and that neither compromise 
nor coexistence is possible. While admit- 
tedly much remains to be done in the reso- 
lution of this matter, such beliefs do not 
contribute to the solution of one of our 
pressing national water-resource problems. 

Let me here and now wish thriving success 
to the soil-conservation programs of the 
Department of Agriculture—may they keep 
the soil in place and out of our rivers and 
reservoirs. You delegates to this congress, 
which has been in existence for more than 
40 years, are well aware of the separate value 
and separate functions of each program— 
that neither is conceived to be a substitute 
for the other. But with teamwork, each pro- 
gram will serve in its own way to help provide 
our people with a richer, safer, stabler land. 

Again, the problems of maintaining fishing, 
hunting, and other outdoor recreational 
opportunities, in face of the country’s con- 
tinued growth and the steady encroachment 
upon wild lands, have caused much concern. 
Considerable of this concern has motivated 
constructive efforts to take advantage of the 
potentialities of reservoir projects in fur- 
thering hunting, fishing, and other outdoor 
recreation. This is most heartily encour- 
aged by the Corps of Engineers. But on the 
other hand, this concern has also motivated 
unwarranted attacks and outright opposition 
to the reservoir projects, to the utter disre- 
gard of both the economic stake involved and 
the already tremendous outdoor recreational 
benefits attending the Civil Works program. 
Disregarded are such facts as the 54 million 
visitors who fished, boated, bathed or camped 
on Corps reservoirs last year; as the pollution 
abatement and low-flow regulation provided 
by Corps reservoirs, which made possible bet- 
ter enjoyment of whole rivers by millions of 
people who live along or come to their banks. 
As the country continues to grow, Corps of 
Engineers and other reservoirs will assume 
greater and greater importance to the preser- 
vation and enhancement of our precious 
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privilege of enjoying the great outdoors, but 
we are confronted by a serious problem of 
establishing the better understanding and 
cooperation required to gain full benefit from 
them. 

As to these outstanding questions which 
I have presented here, and to the many 
other problems confronting us, the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress can perform 
valuable service by helping to achieve better 
understanding and unification of effort be- 
tween the groups concerned with water re- 
sources development to the end of welding 
more orderly and effective action on common 
objectives. 

The problems of obtaining adequate pro- 
grams in the first place present one kind of 
difficulty which can be helped best by pre- 
senting, fairly, honestly, and accurately, the 
picture of the Nation’s needs. But the prob- 
lems of working out the adjustments in- 
volved in carrying out our programs, on the 
other hand, call for detailed study and above 
all a constant effort on the part of all con- 
cerned to avoid the misunderstandings 
which can only complicate our difficulties 
and postpone solutions. The Corps and all 
its governmental colleagues in the water- 
resource development field need all the help 
and good-will this Congress and its con- 
stituent groups can give. 

In this connection and at this time when 
much attention is being devoted to reviewing 
and analyzing governmental activities, it 
seems to me that this Congress and all other 
groups of private citizens interested and 
concerned in the development of our water 
resources, should insist that such analyses 
and studies be scrupulously fair, and that 
conclusions be founded upon all the facts. 
In suggesting your guardianship in this 
respect let me affirm clearly my belief that 
improvements in policy and procedures are 
much in order and will greatly assist the 
Corps of Engineers and other agencies to do 
an even more effective, economical, and con- 
sistent job. But the water resources of 
this Nation are far too important for us to 
allow their development to be compromised 
in quarrels over issues that are small by 
comparison. Let us be sure that the im- 
provement rather is constructive in the form 
of policies and procedures which can be 
accepted by the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people and constitute a common bond 
and guide for public thinking, for congres- 
sional consideration, and for guidance of the 
highly competent, loyal, and industrious 
public servants in the Corps of Engineers 
and other agencies who have our water 
resources at heart. 

By calling attention to the Nation’s water 
needs, by helping to keep legislation abreast 
of modern problems and requirements, by 
helping the Nation to be foresighted in 
its approach to resource development, by re- 
fusing to tolerate deliberately divisive in- 
fluences, and by helping to perfect teamwork 
among those whose aims and interests are 
fundamentally similar or complementary, 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress can con- 
tribute largely to the solution of our grow- 
ing and vital water problems. And in so 
doing, it will perform great and patriotic 
services to the Nation. 





Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
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addressed to me and written by one of 
the outstanding farmers of North Da- 
kota, Louis A. Kostelecky, whose address 
is Route 4, Box 90, Dickinson, N. Dak. 
I have never seen farm problems so well 
discussed as they are in this letter, which 
consists of a page and a half, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Dickinson, N. Daxk., April 3, 1955. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In regard to the recent editorials 
in different farm papers and others, it seems 
to me that our publishers along with our 
Senators and Representatives know very 
little about our farm problems. 

Some of these editorials say that when 
flexible price supports become law they are 
excepted as a big stride toward a saner agri- 
culture policy. 

Is it sane to cut the income of a large 
segment of our population while their costs 
of production remain high? If it is, why 
not do this to the industry also? 

Why do so many people think the farmer 
does not need parity? Are we a different class 
of people thet we can make our living pro- 
ducing below the cost of production? Are 
we not aware of the fact that industry is 
subsidized by the United States Government, 
take press for instance (Life magazine and 
others)? To be sincere, almost everything is 
except the farmer. 

The manufacturers must have cost plus 
a profit on their products, they say. Labor 
must have a living wage—the grocer, the 
butcher, and baker, etc., say they must have 
a profit. 

They say we have a surplus of farm prod- 
ucts. Is this the only commodity in surplus? 
Take other products—farm machinery, Cars, 
tractors, trucks, appliances, etc. Look around 
at the displays of dealers and the stores— 
merchandise lined up. Is that not surplus? 
Do they cut prices because of surplus—no— 
they must have a profit. 

Take labor at present—between 31/, million 
to 4 million unemployed—do they cut wages? 
There is a surplus, is there not? No, they 
ask for higher wages. Here I think there 
should be a level at which to stop, don’t 
you? 

What does industry do when there is no 
demand for a product? Cut prices—no— 
they produce less and say they can’t produce 
below cost of production. How can farmers 
produce below cost of production? 

Mr. Benson says that the sliding scale will 
make it unprofitable to raise wheat, corn, 
and to milk cows. That will make the 
farmer switch to something else for Benson’s 
sake. Supposing they do switch to some- 
thing else? What is there that there is not 
a surplus of? 

In a recent poll conducted of dairymen to 
find out if they milked less since the support 
on milk was lowered, all of them said they 
milked more cows and increased their vol- 
ume so they could make ends meet. The 
same thing happens in wheat and other 
products. A person just must have so much 
money to survive. 

How did the sliding scale help anybody? 
Wouldn't it be more sensible to give the 
farmers better prices and allow them to sell 
just a certain amount of each product at 
the supported price, and sell the rest on the 
world market, or store it on the farm, or 
feed to livestock, then to follow the sliding 
scale at ruinous prices for products? 

Some also claim that rigid supports would 
raise cost of food to the consumer. It might 
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some, but why should the farmers raise food 
below cost of production? According to 
Government statistics, labor people can buy 
more food per hour of work now than at 
anytime in the history of the United States. 
However, they still go out on strikes and try 
to bring our cost of production higher. I 
realize they are not to blame for all of these 
high prices, but they are to blame for a con- 
siderable amount of them. 

Compare prices of industry between 1941 
and now. In 1941 a 2-3 plow tractor sold for 
$1,280. Now the same tractor sells for $2,800 
to $2,900. In 1941 a car cost $925. Now it 
sells for $2,100 to $2,200. You can go down 
the line as far as you want and you will 
find the same is true with everything. 
They do not say that they cannot raise 
prices because it would cost the consumer 
too much; they say it cost them so much 
and they must have a profit too. 

Why put all the doggone blame on the 
farmers for high costs? In 1948 when wheat 
sold for $3.25 a bushel, bread sold for 20 
cents a loaf. Now with wheat at almost one- 
half of this, bread sells for 24 cents a loaf. 
I don’t think that is the farmer’s fault. A 
farmer cannot make a living if he cannot 
make a living wage. 

At the present time I think it is our duty 
to do something about these prices. Do 
something for the family-type farmer. 

There is at present a tendency for the big 
operator to grab up the smaller farmers and 
chase them to the cities to make unemploy- 
ment worse. If something is not done soon 
so the small operator can make a better go 
of it, there cannot be any peace among our 
farmers. 

I think a lot could be accomplished 
toward a good farm program if the heads at 
Washington, D. C., were put together and 
used instead of raising their salaries in sel- 
fishness and forgetting about many things 
that should be done. 

About the raising of Congressmen’s 
salaries, I would like to say that this is the 
third time that their salaries have been 
raised since President Roosevelt’s time. 

The farmer’s prices have been brought 
Gown many more times than that and 
nothing has been done to bring them up. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis A. KosTELECKY. 





Statement by Hon. G. Mennen Williams 
Before Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT NcNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a statement made on June 8, 
1955, by Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan, before the Refugee Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I am told that it is within the re- 
quired limits as to length. 

I think the statement will be of in- 
terest to everyone who is interested in 
this important matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY HON. G. MENNEN Wr, 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN, To THE R 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE Jy 
COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D, C., J 
1955 


My name is G. Mennen Williams, 1 am 
Governor of the State of Michigan. Our 
State includes about 4.3 percent of the coun. 
try’s population and we pay about 8 Percent 
of the United States taxes. We are proud * 
be known as the arsenal of democracy, 

At the outset, permit me to express my 
sincere appreciation for your kind invitation 
to give my views on the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. I am familiar with the fact thot 
my distinguished predecessor in testifying 
before you, the well-beloved Senator from 
New York, the Honorable Herzert H. Lemay 
undoubtedly is better informed on this sub. 
ject than anyone in America. For a long 
time he has given leadership to the many jp 
his party who have denounced our immior,. 
tion policy and the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 as a refutation of 
our national character and policy, as well as 
blot on our reputation for democracy and 
humanity. 

I have many times over the last year and 
before heard him in his State and in mine 
challenge the conscience of America to re. 
licht the torch held high by the Goddess of 
Liberty so that the immortal words of Emma 
Lazarus—“Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free’’—would not only be embossed upon the 
base of the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor but be alive in our hearts and in ou 
law. 

I am proud to have been one of his hum- 
ble colleagues in this fight for human dig- 
nity, and over the past months to have 
raised my voice for a reaffirmation of our 
traditional American policy of the “melting 
pot.” I have studied Senate bil! 1794, wi 
Senator Lehman introduced some month 
ago, and wish to wholeheartedly endcrse it. 
I have also read Representative Celler’s meas- 
ure, House Recolution 3300 introduced last 
January, and I am in agreement with his 
aims also. 

It is gratifying to me that recently our 
President has recognized the widespread and 
long-felt dissatisfaction so ably expressed by 
Senator Lehman, and has sent a messaze 
to the Congress on this subject. I am sure 
that, though this demonstration of interest 
is of recent date, it is nonetheless sincere. 
I am hopeful, therefore, that at this point 
we can count upon overwhelming biparti- 
san support for Senator Lehman's Dill 

Let me say at the outset, I am not an ¢x- 
pert witness. But I believe I can establish 
a general competency. My ancestry Is suca 
that I can view this problem with a broad 
perspective. On the one hand, an ancestor 
fought in the Revolutionary War for Inde- 
pendence after his ancestors had been on 
this continent for over a century. On the 
other, a grandfather came over from Europe 
and Horatio Alger-like worked his way up 
from nothing to a modest fortune. My &- 
cestry is not only Welsh and English sna 
Canadian, but French and German and 
Dutch, 

This year the Philadelphia Welsh Society 
honored me with their “Most Distinguished 
American of Welsh Ancestry in 1954” award 
I am very proud of this. But I am also 
proud of my honorary adoption into nation 
ality groups of Western and Eastern Euro 
pean peoples. 

For many years I have been 
with them in their social, cultural, 
ligious activities. More recently, I have 
&@ special national association with them 
chairman of the nationalities division 0! 
Democratic National Committee. ; 

During my first term of office, I esta) 
lished an Americanism commission. 0 
we had representatives of many of our ein 
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roups, including our American Indians. 
st commission members worked well and 


harmoniously together, without regard to 
sao several national origins. Michigan 
.pably has @ very typical ethnic pattern 
pr ° r ,e-population industrial States in that 
on can claim residents representing at least 
40 sroups with 5,000 or more people. 
~tika other Governors, I have assisted in 
the creation of a displaced persons commis- 
s, and have helped the commission 
Pr ough the vicissitudes of establishing new 
ss ror those for whom Rope had almost 
“T have seen these people become good 
rivens, and I have felt the pride and re- 
‘ous exaltation of those who have parti- 
eq in this good work. Michigan was 
i to be the new home of the 100,000th 
an DP, and we celebrated this family’s 


their 


Like 


yes 





State Capitol. 

Michigan is proud and happy that we are 
a people gachered from many climes and 
kindreds. It is not only our cities that are 
cosmopolitan in character, but »ur ethnic 
map of the State will show that our coun- 
tryside is dotted with town and farm folk 
tracing their ancestry all over the world. 

We believe that, as a people, Michiganders 
successful contribution to 


have made & 

America. It is not only that we developed 
and manufactured the automobile which has 
magnified our country’s prosperity, but we 
believe we have contributed in most other 
ways as well. In wartime we proudly earned 
the title “Arsenal of Democracy” and we 
have contributed our proportion to the 
Armed Forces of our Nation. We always 
subscribed and over-subscribed our war bond 
issue. We pay more than our per capita 


share of taxes. The University of Michigan 
has more people listed in Who’s Who than 
any other State university. 

These things I say not to brag about Mich- 
igan but to point out that we—a veritable 
melting pot—have been at least as successful 
in our contributions to the general welfare 
as other States. 

And we like the rainbow radiance of our 
diverse cultures. We believe it adds strength 
as well as color 4nd interest to our way of 
ilfe, 

If I may look for a moment to the na- 
tional scene, I might remark that our democ- 
racy was certainly defended by the immi- 
grants who helped us develop the atomic 
bomb: Einstein who fled the Nazi Hitler; 
Fermi from Italy; Szilard and Teller from 
Hungary; Bohr from Denmark, and so on. 

Basically, we are opposed to the kind of 
discriminataion in our immigration laws 
that makes of some people second-class hu- 
man beings, 

Incidentally, on my recent trip to the 
Near East, I was made painfully aware that 
are not doing ourselves any good with our 
‘riends and allies by our present immigration 
policies. In Greece, for example, they have 
4 dificult time squaring our respect for 
their courage in fighting Fascism and Com- 
munism and our longtime admiration for 
their cultural contributions on the one hand 
with our brusque reluctance to accept more 
than a handful of their emigres who in many 
Instances want to join their relatives who 
are already proven and successful Ameri- 
can citizens. This is a contradiction that 
tither breeds perplexity or anger or both. 
How can we try to build friends to defend us 
‘om communism with our right hands and 
he them by unjust immigration laws with 
- ‘eft hands, and expect good results. This 
a question we are going to have to an- 
ey soon not only to the Greek people but to 
a of America. Because in this 
to ee are the seeds of serious trouble 
satan national prestige and security, and our 

onal honor as well. 
In 1953 we sought to give these people ad- 
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which President Eisenhower signed in Au- 
gust 1953. We were going to admit 214,000 
refugees under special quotas. As of this 
date, we have admitted slightly more than 
1,000 real refugees and escapees. 

There has been, over the past year, @ 
sufficient amount of criticism to indicate 
what the main causes for such a poor show- 
ing in our admissions policy have been. 
The administrator of the program, Mr. Scott 
McLeod, claims that the law is too restric- 
tive. It is his belief that, in order to com- 
ply with the statutory requirements, it re- 
quires a processing of anywhere from 6 to 9 
months for each application, and that other 
restrictions, such as political backgrounds 
and conditions of health, prevent any real 
consideration being given to the great ma- 
jority of refugees. 

Other criticisms of the program are di- 
rected primarily at the administration. 
These critics maintain that the inordinate 
quest for security which characterized our 
governmental employment policy over the 
past years has been extended to the refugee 
relief procedures. 

Somewhere amidst all these charges there 
is undoubtedly some objective analysis to be 
had. This subcommittee should be com- 
mended on its investigation for I am sure 
that a reasonable and just policy will be 
resolved. 

There is certainly one thing that is evi- 
dent. Our present program is totally inade- 
quate. The admission of slightly more than 
1,000 refugees out of a potential of 214,000, 
with the program having less than a year 
and a half to go, is adequate proof of this. 

In the face of this evidence there is no 
other conclusion than that the law is ade- 
quate or its administration is adequate, or 
that both the law and the administration 
are inadequate. Anyway—it’s time for a 
change, and a big one. 

To get down to specific cases, I'd like to 
make the following suggestions developed 
by the Michigan Commission on Displaced 
Persons and Refugees, and the Michigan 
Committee on Immigration: 

1. A new definition of refugee so that per- 
sons applying as refugees will not be con- 
sidered ineligible because they are “firmly 
resettled.” We know of numerous instances 
of sponsors in Michigan who are eager to 
bring dependable, hard-working refugees 
who are relatives of persons previously ad- 
mitted under the Displaced Persons Act, to 
join their families here. If these refugees 
have had sufficient energy to get jobs in 
Europe, they are denied visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act on the theory that they 
are firmly resettled. 

2. A new definition of escapee and expellee. 
The present act requires that an escapee or 
expellee also be a refugee. Therefore, a per- 
son who will not qualify as a refugee is also 
barred under the clauses referring to escapee 
and expellee. 

3. Abolition of the requirement that: 1, 
refugee be away from his place of abode and 
unable to return thereto. We have numer- 
ous cases of Greeks who are refugees from 
guerrilla warfare, whose land has been 
mined and is utterly worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes. Still, if they live in a house 
on this land, they are considered to be in 
their usual place of abode. Similarly, farm- 
ers from the Netherlands whose land was 
ruined by salt water have been ruled to be 
ineligible. 

4. Abolition of the requirement that ad- 
justment of status for refugees within the 
United States be limited to those who can 
show lawful entry as a bona fide nonimmi- 
grant. In Michigan, there are many Polish 
patriots of excellent character who deserted 
ships of Polish registry as the only way of 
escaping from an intolerable situation in 
Poland. They should be eligible for adjust- 
ment of status but are not under existing 
law. 
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5. Waiver of passports. As President 
Eisenhower pointed out in his special mes- 
sage to the Congress, “Obviously, people 
who have risked their lives to escape from 
totalitarian nations often have no pass- 
ports.” 

6. Abolition of the requirement that a 
refugee be able to prove by the testimony of 
witnesses every move that he had made 
during the past 2 years. A person who has 
just escaped from behind the Iron Curtain 
can furnish no such proof unless persons 
who know him intimately escaped at the 
same time. The provision for a 2-year his- 
tory has caused innumerable delays in the 
administration of the present Refugee Re- 
lief Act. 

7. Provision for agency assurances over 
and above the assurances of individual spon- 
sors. It is very difficult to get an individual 
sponsor to give a house and job to a refugee 
sight unseen. The voluntary agencies and 
the State commissions had much experience 
in getting blanket assurances during the 
Displaced Persons Act. We had no difficulty 
whatsoever in Michigan in finding jobs and 
in supplying housing when displaced per- 
sons arrived in Michigan. We feel confident 
that we shall be equally successful with ref- 
ugees if agency assurances are permitted. 

8. Unused numbers in one category should 
be allocated to other categories where there 
is need. Unused numbers should be used 
for family units. We have more adoptive 
parents than orphans and they should come 
in freely. 

9. Administration of the act should be in 
the hands of a special commission or com- 
missioner. This is essentially a social-wel- 
fare operation and should be treated and 
staffed in that manner rather than as a 
police or security operation, although: rea- 
sonable security screening is certainly in 
order. 

Let me say that I feel that I speak not 
fer myself alone but for a great majority 
of Michigan citizens. This is something 
which we feel keenly. Our traditional open 
door is something we believe in and believe 
in strongly. Incidentally, let me say this 
is not just a matter of theory with me. My 
children go to public schools with these 
children, not only the second and third 
generation Americans but the DP’s and 
Spanish-American born. They not only go 
go school with them but they play with 
them and bring them into our home. My 
wife and I believe they will be not only 
better citizens but better human beings 
for it. 

When I say I feel that I speak for the 
great majority of the people of Michigan, 
I speak as one who has time and again 
visited every corner of our State, traveling 
the equivalent of 3 times around the 
world each year in the confines of Michigan, 
and as one who has been close enough to 
the people to be 4 times elected. 

In addition I can say many Michigan 
organizations are actually on record as fa- 
voring amendment of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act and the Refugee Relief Act. 
The Michigan Commission on Displaced Per- 
sons and Refugees compiled the list I shall 
read: 

Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

Michigan Commission on Displaced Per- 
sons and Refugees. 

Immigration Service, Archdiocese of De- 
troit. 

Detroit Arch‘iocesan Council of Catholic 
Women. 

Social Action Department, Detroit Council 
of Churches. 

Jewish Community Council. 

Michigan division, National Lutheran 
Council. 

Catholic Charities of the Diocese of West- 
ern Michigan. 

Free Hungarian Reformed Church. 

American Veterans of World War II, De- 
partment of Michigan. 
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Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Department of Michigan. 

Jewish War Veterans, Department of 
Michigan. ~ 

UAW, CIO. 

Wayne County Council, CIO. 

International Institute of Metropolitan 
Detroit. 

International Institute of Flint. 

Nationality Department, United Commu- 
nity Services of Metropolitan Detroit. 

American Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association. 

Polish-American 
Michigan. 

Central Citizens Committee 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of Amer- 
ica, Detroit chapter. 

Latvian Association in Detroit. 

United Ukrainian-American Relief Com- 
mittee, Michigan division. 

Ukrainian Congress Committee, Michigan 
section. 

American Committee on Italian Migration, 
Michigan division. 

Polish Activities League. 

Polish Aid Society, Harper Community 
House. 

American Aid Society, Inc. 

Jewish Social Service Bureau. 

B'nai B'rith, Greater Detroit Council. 

Grand Rapids Committee on Displaced 
Persons. 

Kalamazoo Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons. 

Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foun- 
dation, Holland, Mich. 

Society for the Relief of Germans From 
Prewar Poland. 

Michigan Labor 
Rights. 

Epirotic Society of Michigan. 

Estonian Aid, Inc. 

This list is far from complete, I am sure. 
I request permission to submit a more com- 
plete list after further canvass. I know, for 
example, the State Democratic convention 
went on record as favoring these changes 
and the Steuben Society, of which I am a 
member, has made similar policy statements, 
so I am confident there are many more. 


Permit me to sum up my ideas in this 
manner. We have, for more than two cen- 
turies, provided an inspiration for every free- 
dom-loving person throughout the world. 
To forsake this tradition, at a time when 
democracy faces its greatest threat in history, 
international communism, would indeed be 
foolhardy. 


Congress, Division of 


Committee for Human 





Who Are the Friends of Organized Labor? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks of Col. James C. Wood, Republican 
State Chairman of Arizona, entitled 
“Who's Who With Labor?” 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

WHO's WHO WITH LABOR? 


Just who are the actual friends of or- 
ganized labor? What individuals, organiza- 
tions, and legislative actions have most 
helped rank and file labor in its phenomenal 
rise to security and dignity in the American 
economic and social system? 

Whether you are of organized labor or just 
a sideline onlooker, hold your hat! The 
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Taft-Hartley Act has done more for the bene- 
fit of labor in less than a decade than any 
other labor legislation enacted by Congress. 

Yet in cold, blind, and unreasoned anger, 
political-actioners have been haranguing 
rank and file labor with the idea that Taft- 
Hartley was conceived to crush the labor 
movement and to enslave labor in some sort 
of totalitarian economic web. 

In fact, Taft-Hartley achieved the first 
nationwide mandatory principle of coliec- 
tive bargaining. It provided Federal Gov- 
ernment mediation between management 
and labor on wages and hours and working 
conditions. It protected the public interest. 
Since its inception, it has been amended to 
meet both labor and management objections. 
Senator Taft, just before his death, had 
promised his support of additional amend- 
ments that would make of the act an instru- 
ment of equal justice to all it affected. 
That’s in character with the traditional 
processes of the Republic. 

Here in Arizona we recently had the spec- 
tacle of a top labor union political official 
from Washington, venomously attacking 
United States Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Republican, Arizona, and Representative 
JOHN J. RHODEs, Republican, Arizona, and 
telling a delegation in Tucson that $23,000 
was raised from union members between 
August 1 and December 31, 1954, which would 
be used in good part to defeat these Ari- 
zonians. A previous national figure of 
Labor’s League for Political Education, also 
from Washington headquarters, had publicly 
said in Tucson that Senator GOLDWATER was 
the “most hated man in America by union 
labor.” 

These outland political-actioners came to 
Arizona to smear this State’s right to work 
law and all who were for it. They either 
didn’t know, nor did they heed the fact that 
they were smearing the vast majority of 
Arizona voters who made the right to work 
law a part of the constitution of the State. 
They didn’t know nor heed the fact that 
when the law was made a part of the funda- 
mental laws of Arizona that Democrats out- 
numbered Republicans by 4to 1. The legis- 
lature that passed the enabling legislation 
that puts the issue before the voters was 
predominantly Democratic. 

The political-actioners actually put the 
monkey right on the back of the Democratic 
Party of Arizona. And now they promise to 
spend Arizona’s labor money to keep that 
monkey on the back of the Democratic Party 
of Arizona. So, it seems logical and fair to 
ask: “Who's who with labor and who’s who 
with the Democratic Party of Arizona’? 


What administration is responsible for the 
greatest era of peace and prosperity in the 
history of America? Conservative Democrats 
admit that the Eisenhower administration 
has done a phenominal thing in maintain- 
ing abundant prosperity without taking the 
country into war, as was done twice in the 
past two decades by Democratic administra- 
tions. 


Employment in the United States has 
reached the alltime peak of 64 million, wages 
and standards of living have risen in parity 
to new peaks. Who are the actual friends of 
labor, those who have been able to lift labor 
to its alltime peaks, or those, who because 
they are Social-Democrats try to work their 
distortions through their political action 
committees? Are they not taking advantage 
of their captive audiences in labor union 
halls, to bellow out their prejudices? 

Why did Arizona’s attorney’ general, 
Robert Morrison, go before that same con- 
vention of labor in Tucson and apologize for 
failure of the Democratic Party to keep its 
promises to create an independent depart- 
ment of labor? Was Mr. Morrison's con- 


science bothering him? Did he fear the re- 
percussions that would follow the profes- 
sional attacks their boomeranging thrust at 
the Democratic Arizona Legislature and its 
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Democratic governor, Ernest McFarlanq? 
“I em apologizing for the Democratic ' 
said Attorney General Morrison. 

Who and what party is the real frieng of 
labor? Is not the record clear? The dele. 
gates at Tucson were told that Gov. “Goody” 
Knight, California Republican, had made a 
campaign promise to labor that he would 
create an independent labor department 
He called legislative leaders into his offic, 
and demanded that they make good on his 
and their promises. 

California today has an independent de. 
partment of labor. Arizona has not. Goy. 
ernor McFarland and his Democratic col. 
leagues had repeatedly promised in their 
campaigns that labor would have an inde. 
pendent labor department to administer 
their welfare problems and benefits under 
Arizona laws. 

That’s the record nationally, and, as be. 
tween Arizona and California, it’s a Demo. 
cratic record of faithlessness to Arizona 
labor. 


There's little wonder that Attorney Gen. 
eral Morrison tried to stop the storm of 
bitter protest from the labor delegation at 
Tucson. He concluded his apology with, “1 
think when you make political promises yoy 
have a mandate to the people to carry them 
out.” 

The Democratic legislature apparently 
didn’t think so, nor did the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Arizona think so. 

Southwestern Labor Record, official pub- 
lication of the Tucson Central Trades Coun- 
cil, didn’t think so, either, for it editorial. 
ized, under the caption “No Labor Depart- 
ment Yet.” The Record said: “Despite the 
fact that we elected a few men to the legis. 
lature, we didn’t do a good job at all. Next 
year if we don’t get the job done with the 
men we elect, we should all be fired.” The 
Record further said that “Governor McFar- 
land, a Democrat, sat on his hands, too, in 
the matter of a labor department.” 

Organized labor in Arizona is cutting its 
political teeth on some gristly meat. It at 
least is finding out who its friends are not. 
Also, that true friends are not always the 
grinning, unctious, baby-kffsing, back-slap- 
ping promisers and forgetters. 


Party,” 





The Honorable Frances P. Bolton, One of 
America’s Outstanding Women, Chosen 
To Contribute to New Bock, The Spir- 
itual Woman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
a distinguished Member of this House 
has written a chapter for a new book 
that deserves the attention and com- 
mendation of her colleagues. 

The book is The Spiritual Woman, ed- 
ited by Marion Turner Sheehan, and of 
the 14 notable women who have contril- 
uted chapters, our greatly respected col- 
league the gentlewoman from Ohio { MIS. 
Frances P. Botton] wrote on Woman 1 
Politics. This article draws upon the 
perience Mrs. Botton gained in 15 yea's 
in the House of Representatives. It ex- 
presses her convictions about the — 
ous and spiritual values that are needed 
in the important profession of legislative 
for this Nation. 
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rhroughout her life, Mrs. Botton has 
peen guided by the highest moral and 
ethical standards. Only last year, the 
yashington Pilgrimage named Mrs. Bo.L- 
von “Churchwoman of the Year” at the 
came time it gave President Eisenhower 
‘he award of “Churchman of the Year.” 
And I had the privilege of being in the 
audience at the time this honor was con- 
, eee me great pleasure to insert into 
the Recorp the chapter, “Woman in Poli- 
tics” as Written by the Honorable Fran- 
czs P. BOLTON: : 

WoMAN IN POLITICS 


ust at the close of the Second World War 
» other members of the Committee on 
mn Affairs of the United States House 
of Representatives and I were sent on a mis- 
sion to Europe and the Near East. We saw 
tragedy of destruction in England and 
France. The stench of death that was Berlin 
penetrated our very souls. We walked 
through the rubble that was Warsaw and its 
counterpart, Stalingrad. Everywhere we 
went there was the hideous aftermath of war 
reflected with unforgettable tragedy in the 
eyes of the women. 

‘Returning from 2 weeks in Communist 
Russia with Moscow as our center, we 
stopped in Rome to avail ourselves of the 
high privilege of an audience granted us by 
the Holy Father. In his gracious words of 
sreeting he singled me out (the one woman 
present), commending me for having recog- 
nized my responsibility as a woman to stretch 
out the walls of my home until they encircled 
the world. 

t is in such wise that I envisage woman 
in politics. ‘ 

Politics has many connotations. Primarily 
it is the science and art of government—yet 
it is also the machinery by which political 
parties manage their affairs. Through this 
machinery the citizenry expresses its will. 
Participation in these mechanics is both a 
privilege and a responsibility. We women of 
this free land have been recognized as full 
citizens: we have the franchise. We have 
become partners with men in this extraordi- 
nary enterprise which is the Government of 
these United States. We, as women, bring to 
this partnership additional gifts, a different 
understanding, a new approach. 

In recent years, when the scarcity of man- 
power pulled women into many fields hereto- 
fore not open to them, they proved their 
ability to do as well as, and in certain areas 
even better than, the men they were freeing 
formore dangerous assignments. So it would 
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the 


seem that women have proven a definite 
equality of capacity with men that cannot 
be disputed. 


But let us not fall into the error of in- 
terpreting “equality” as ‘“‘sameness”—an 


identical capacity. It is because the essen- 
tial reality of our woman’s being differs from 
the essential qualities of man that it becomes 
more and more important that our voice be 


heard and our counsel heeded. 


,,, Woman is the giver and the protector of 
ite, She is the matrix of God’s life on earth. 
It is around her that the family revolves, the 
unit upon which civilization is built. She 
‘s the mother, the teacher, the counselor, the 
focal point of love within that unit. In her 
hands rests the future, for her children are 
the future. Together with the man of her 
household, consciously and unconsciously, 
= points the way, she holds the light. We 
now so well that without the father, chil- 
dren are tragically insecure. It is he who 
— ~ outside world and gives protection 
ia oe But it is the mother who is 
a, nspiration and comforter within the 
a rescene It is from her that the chil- 
oe ‘scover the joy of sacrificial service for 

‘©ommon good. It is from her that they 


— that America is a Nation whose trust is 
od—whose strength lies in the belief 


Hy 
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that love is indeed the fulfilling of the law. 

Women have influenced the destiny of na- 
tions down the ages. In ancient India, in 
China, on the islands of the Pacific, there is 
historic evidence of their power and their 
vision. Egyptian history is filled wth the 
names of queens who ruled alone or who 
shared equally with the Pharaoh the great 
responsibility of government. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, women played great roles 
of influence. We have but to turn to Europe 
to find Isabella in Spain, Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria in England, the Maid of Orleans Ste. 
Joan, who galvanized a nation into action 
only to be burned to death for her efforts. 
And in our own times as heads of states, we 
had Dowager Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, and her capable daughter, the 
present Queen Juliana, with the second 
Elizabeth across the channel. 

Out of the darkness that covers the earth 
today will come a new day. An era is being 
born which will recognize the basic need for 
woman’s influence and judgment upon all 
levels. The world that is destroying itself 
was largely a world built upon the over- 
emphasis on the judgment of men alone. It 
has had its rightful place in the evolution of 
man upon earth, but the complementary 
judgment of woman is now being added. 
The world that is tearing its way into new 
life will be a world where men and women 
share the responsibilities for its existence 
and work shoulder to shoulder, heart to 
heart, for its establishment and its growth. 

We who live today have behind us the 
courageous women of yesterday who saw the 
vision and pressed ever onward and upward 
toward the light. We could not stand where 
we stand today had these women of other 
days not excelled in the great reform move- 
ments in every field of human activity. Who 
were some of them? There was Elizabeth 
Fry who pioneered in prison reform, Eliza- 
beth Garrett who broke new ground in the 
field of medicine, Florence Nightingale who 
created an entirely new approach to the re- 
lief of human suffering which Clara Barton 
then instituted as the Red Cross in America. 
There was Octavia Hill who, by her tireless 
efforts, awakened society’s conscience to the 
matter of decent housing. And there was 
Josephine Butler whose outcry that “Injus- 
tice is immoral, oppression is immoral, the 
sacrifice of the interests of the weaker to the 
stronger is immoral” could well serve as a 
guideline in our own usages of political pow- 
er. Closer to us, strong in her certainty of 
the right, we have our own Susan B. Anthony 
through whose zeal and indomitable will 
women were inspired to demand full citizen- 
ship. With her were such women as Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Jane Addams, Lillian D. 
Wald, and many others, whose lives con- 
tributed so much to the initial recognition 
of women as persons in a civil life. 

Because they, and many who remain un- 
sung, lived and worked and demonstrated 
women’s capacities, the way was opened for 
women to take their place in all areas of 
national life. That they are doing so in ever- 
increasing numbers is heartening indeed, for 
it would seem to show that there has come 
to women a definite recognition of the new 
part they must play if the world we are 
building is to be more nearly the world God 
meant it to be. 

We have grown accustomed to speaking of 
the Nation’s manpower; it is a familiar term. 
But the newer term “womanpower” is still a 
little strange to us. We have been accus- 
tomed to thinking of ourselves as the weaker 
sex. Indeed, we have thought of ourselves 
as a minority, lacking in power, rather than 
recognizing the reality of numbers and the 
consequent possibilities of influence. But 
the 1950 census brought to us the dramatic 
realization that we are no longer a minority, 
our numbers topping those of the male pop- 
ulation by something like 2 million. This 
gives new meaning to the picture of women 
in politics. It means that we must assume 
the responsibility of numbers, It means 
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that we must accept the fact that we have 
power, and use it humbly in true service to 
Almighty God. 

Analyses of the 1952 election show that the 
women of this country, both rich and poor, 
rose up as a great tide and exercised their 
right of franchise as never before. As many 
women voted as men, and the various polls 
indicate that from 2 to 4 percent more wom- 
en voted for President Eisenhower than did 
men. Important as this outpouring of wom- 
en was, it is but a small part of what every 
American citizen who is a woman must do 
if government is to become the instrument 
of freedom envisaged by those mighty men 
through whom the spirit moved when our 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights were 
inscribed. 

We are agreed that the family is the unit 
upon which civilization is built. We are 
agreed that, theoretically at least, the man 
stands between his family and the outside 
world. We are agreed that within that fam- 
ily the woman is the spiritual and moral 
force which holds it together, from which 
its members draw the strength, the forti- 
tude, and the knowledge with which to meet 
the problems of living as they unfold step 
by step. I would enlarge upon the sug+ 
gestion given me in Rome. I would say that 
in today’s world life has taken on new as- 
pects—the complex problems of an indus- 
trialized society have taken the mother from 
her weaving at the hearthside to the textile 
factories outside the home, to the offices, 
and to the steel mills. The economic pres- 
sures of just bare living have forced women 
into industry all too often. Home has 
ceased to be a place of peace and close 
companionship. It has been invaded by a 
sense of insecurity—of danger and suspicion. 
It has all too often become a center of ten- 
sion and anxiety where there is little chance 
for peace and love. 

“ast as women have moved out of the 
home into industry, children no longer learn 
the fundamentals of their education at their 
mother’s knee. They have moved into mass 
public education in huge schools where today 
there is a shortage of more than 58,000 teach- 
ers and 300,000 classrooms. It is too soon 
to know what the outcome of such a situa- 
tion will be; it is too scon to evaluate the 
results. Yet on every side we see the de- 
moralization of the home—the deterioriation 
of morals of both old and young. The family 
unit—the center of our civilization—is fast 
ceasing to have integrity. With their par- 
ents seldom at home, can we blame the chil- 
dren if they no longer stay there? It should 
shock us wideawake to find that a recent 
report paints the tragic picture of 1 million 
children picked up by the police in 1 year— 
young children not even in their teens. Can 
we blame some of their mothers if they must 
be at work to make possible the food and 
clothing necessary to the life and growth 
of these very children? Such things as these 
are the necessities of life. They do not rep- 
resent the luxuries for which, unfortunately, 
some mothers abandon their homes in an 
effort to accumulate more and more material 
conveniences and thereby deny their chil- 
dren the more important spiritual and physi- 
cal comforts of motherly care. 

What of the nurseries and the recreation 
centers to which these youngsters should 
be going? Why do so few exist? But, 
equally important, we must be on our guard 
lest nurseries and recreation centers assume 
the parents’ rights over their children. The 
right of authority over the children must 
always remain vested in the hands of the 
parents. 

It is a God-given right as well as a civil 
right and constitutes the very foundation of 
a free democracy. If this right of authority 
over children is ever transferred from homes 
where mothers are working out of necessity 
to the organizations supporting the nurseries 
and centers, it would be a serious threat to 
our form of government and to the very 
institution of family life based on the law 
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of God. The nurseries or recreational cen- 
ters, whether supported by State or commu- 
nity organization, can help and assist the 
parents, or parent, in promoting the welfare 
of the child. They can offer care, recreation, 
guidance, counsel, and medical attention, 
but always with the full knowledge that the 
final decision in regard to such assistance 
for the child is solely up to the parents 
(unless, of course, the parents are judged 
by court order to be incompetent). We have 
seen too much of the agony of parents in 
other countries whose children have been 
taken away from them and whose right to 
parental authority has been grossly negated 
to allow any infraction of this right ever to 
creep into any extension of our community 
nurseries and recreation centers. 


For those children who need it, is it not the 
business of a woman to see that her own 
community finds ways to establish such ex- 
tensions of the home as will protect them? 
Must she not go out from the confines of 
her home in order to secure such protection? 
The moment she steps across her own thresh- 
old bent upon such a mission she begins to 
assume her larger responsibility as a citizen. 
Fortunate indeed is the community whose 
women have accepted the challenge of today’s 
world for the moment one step is taken 
others follow in rapid succession. 

This first step opens up a new world and 
brings to a woman an overwhelming sense 
of the need to know how these things are 
done and by whom. Almost automatically 
she asks where she may go to learn the 
methods by which she can make her opinions 
known. This usually leads her to a group of 
those who, like herself, have determined to 
do something about inadequate or intolera- 
ble situations. Before they are aware, they 
have become “women in politics.” Once 
awakened, women rapidly develop an eager- 
ness to understand, a determination to know, 
which can well change the course of living in 
their communities and so in the Nation itself. 


Awareness of her own community's prob- 
lems brings recognition of the fact that they 
are tied into the problems of the county, the 
State, and of the Nation as a whole. Politics 
become dramtically and vividly the climate 
in which she lives, for she realizes that we are 
all of us knit so closely together that this 
which she thought of as a thing apart is in 
reality the machinery, the structure, the 
method of daily living. She soon loses all 
sense of strangeness, for the matters which 
have carried her into this new aspect of life 
are all of vital moment to her as wife and 
mother. 

Bit by bit she finds her way to the town 
council meetings. Soon, perhaps, she is on 
the library board or the board of education. 
As another step to assuming actual respon- 
sibility she enlists the help of the various 
church groups, the civic clubs, the local 
league of women voters, the veterans’ auxil- 
laries, the PTA, and she becomes one of a 
group of influential citizens. The walls of 
her home have started to move out into the 
community and she begins to realize that she 
is part of a nation and of a world. 

Some there will be, and in increasing num- 
bers, who will seek elective or appointive of- 
fice. This is not an easy path. It requires, 
to be fruitful, peculiar gifts and special train- 
ing and experience. Most of all, it requires 
understanding of and love for other human 
beings, a willingness to work and tireless en- 
ergy. But the enormous number of women 
who will be recognizing their responsibilities 
as full citizens of a free nation will work 
quietly to further those matters which are 
most clearly theirs. 

We cannot escape the fact that we have 
ceased to be a minority group. We have 
demonstrated the possibilities of our concen- 
trated interest and determined action. No 
longer can we permit ourselves any apathy, 
any inertia. The welfare of the Nation, even 
of the world, is in our hands, 
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Although we have not yet come to appre- 
ciate the full meaning of the fact that our 
financial holdings alone give us a basis for 
action in areas where such power can make 
our voices heard, we recognize a new attitude 
toward us in the market place. We hold title 
to at least 40 percent of the Nation’s 30 mil- 
lion and more homes. We are the benefici- 
aries of 80 percent of the life-insurance poli- 
cies of the country and 35 percent of us carry 
our own life insurance. We are said to hold 
65 percent of the mutual savings funds of 
America and at least 42 percent of all income- 
tax returns are paid by women-—as are 80 
percent of all inheritance taxes—and this 
means that there is in our hands economic 
strength we could well use. An even more 
potent force is ours in the area of retail buy- 
ing. Fifty-five million of us are the retail 
shoppers. Would we not be taking a more 
realistic hold upon the influences that sur- 
round our children if we denied our eco- 
nomic support to unwholesome publications 
and stage and screen features? Concerted, 
intelligent determination must precede ac- 
tive political action if it is to be successful. 
The voice of woman can make itself felt. 
But if it is to be effective, it must be a con- 
structive voice of reminder to all people that 
the family is the unit around which our civ- 
ilization is built and that the structure of the 
family is as strong as as its faith in God. 

This is but a rough sketch of our back- 
grounds, of some of our potentialities. Let 
us look at our record in public service over 
the years for a moment, remembering that 
nothing so far-reaching as this sense of our 
woman’s obligation to the Nation bears fruit 
overnight. 

It was in 1786 that the first women (two 
postmasters) were accepted into Federal 
service. In 1862, the United States 
Treasurer inaugurated the plan of using 
women in appreciable numbers to alleviate 
the wartime manpower shortage. In 1870, 
legislation was passed formally permitting 
the employment of women in the Federal 
Government service. Today it is estimated 
that approximately one-fourth of the total 
roster of Federal employees are women. 
Only about 1,000 of these occupy executive 
positions of marked authority in policy- 
making and administrative fields. President 
Taft's appointment of Julia Lathrop as head 
of the then newly created United States 
Children’s Bureau, gave women their first 
appointment as chief of a major bureau. 
That post is held with distinction today by 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot. 

Women are to be found in the greatest 
numbers in county offices. There is no coun- 
ty office that has not at some time been 
filed by a woman unless it be that of 
coroner. At least 12,000 women are serv- 
ing today as county officials in 3,072 coun- 
ties of the United States. They have taken 
the first steps across their home thresholds. 
On the State level, a recent check showed 
304 women on the rosters of the legislatures 
as against 29 in 1920. In the judicial field 
at least 125 women are on the Federal and 
State courts, as well as on the domestic rela- 
tions and juvenile courts where they work 
closely with local welfare groups and social 
agencies. 

But it is not just on local and State levels 
that women are found. Congress has claimed 
60 women since 1916 when Jeannette Rankin 
first took her seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Today, MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
of Maine, with a background of 9 years in 
the House, is the one woman in the Senate, 
while 16 women are serving in the House. 
Women have held official positions in many 
of the departments and bureaus for a quarter 
of a century. In the State Department and 
the Foreign Service it was estimated that 
there are some 3,000 American women serv- 
ing in 294 missions abroad, hundreds of 
them in the higher classifications, with 75 
career women serving in Washington. Some 
200 consuls and vice-consuls have been 
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women—and several outstanding women 
Mrs. Daisy Harriman, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, and Mrs. Perle Mesta 
have represented us as ministers and ambas. 
sadors, while Clare Booth Luce was appoint. 
ed our Ambassador to-Italy and Miss Frances 
Willis, Ambassador to Switzerland, is oy; 
first career ambassador. 

With the establishment of the United na. 
tions, an even wider field of influence openeq 
before us. Here Eleanor Roosevelt has seryeq 
with diligence. I, myself, was the firg; 
woman to be appointed a delegate from the 
Congress. It was not an easy trail to blaze— 
but she has shown an appreciation of the 
dramatic need of all nations for the contri. 
bution which women in particular can make 
to the great future that has opened the way 
to all who will follow. 

All across the world women are assuming 
greater responsibilities in the political life 
of their own people in order to build a world 
that will indeed be “closer to the heart's 
desire.” Although there are still many lands 
where women do not have the franchise, yet 
in some of these they hold positions of far. 
reaching influence and great responsibility, 
Here in America it is becoming more and 
more the accepted fact that we who are 
women have a contribution to make in the 
field of active politics. Women long active 
in political fields know that power lies not 
in the invasion of those areas of endeavor 
in which men excel, but rather in the areas 
where their very womanhood is a shield, a 
strength, a force. We know, too, that we are 
but the vanguard. We know that the full 
value of our contribution will not be made 
until all women throw open the windows 
and doors of their homes, not only to let in 
the sun and wind of clearer perception and 
deeper understanding, but, perhaps more im- 
portantly, to let their own vision and humble 
determination to serve the infinite purpose 
of life become a part of the active forces of 
national and international policy and action. 

With the world in darkness and confusion, 
the increasing power of women in govern- 
ment, here and everywhere, is not a question 
of equal rights. It is a question of the dra- 
matic national and international need for 
the understanding women have of the funda- 
mental life-giving truths. It is woman's pri- 
mary function to give life, to renew life, to 
protect the young, to give them their first 
lessons in the art of living. It is our part 
to keep alive faith and hope and the certainty 
that because God is, we are. 

It is no longer enough that we seek only 
to influence our men to wiser decisions, to 
better living. ‘Those of us who are able to 
do so must seek office in every area of gov- 
ernment. Those who cannot must find ways 
to encourage and strengthen those who cal. 
Just as the individual must examine his own 
soul before he assumes duties which involve 
others, so must we who are women go deep 
into our hearts and minds to ascertain what 
it is that we have which is so. vital to the 
full purposes of the infinite. Once we are 
convinced and aware that only as we take 
upon ourselves these broad aspects of our 
womanhood can we hope to see the dawn of 
peace, the day of light—only then shall we 
give richer meaning to citizenship in this 
free land of ours. 

Politics is the machinery of citizenship. 
Let us who are women take our places quiet'y, 
intelligently, and unselfishly within its or 
ganization, accepting in full measure the 
duties of such citizenship in a land estab- 
lished upon the immovable rock of trust in 
God. Politics needs an elevation out of its 
present context which tends to be exclusively 
temporal. It should take its true place @ 
society in the service of human beings whose 
total lives are spiritually dedicated to God. 
Politics should be the development of true 
peace and prosperity of mankind; it is 4 “° 
in the chain of total prosperity which 
spiritual. Woman’s duty 1s to reforge me 
link which binds politics to a higher orde? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Fisenhower’s appointment of 
Marion Bayard Folsom as successor to 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
been acclaimed throughout the Nation. 

The Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
says: 

In the new Secretary, Mr. Folsom, the de- 
partment with the three-way name will get 
an administrator of demonstrated ability who 
also has a record of some accomplishment in 
the fields with which he now will be dealing. 


According to the Rochester (N. Y.) 


Times— 

The President is not likely to offer a more 
conspicuous example of finding the right 
man for the right job. 


While the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal de- 
cares that— 

Georgians find pride and satisfaction in the 
appointment. 


Newsweek recalls that Mr. Eisenhower 
once told a visitor: 

Folsom is the type of man that makes my 
Job so satisfactory. 


Newsweek also refers to a statement 
Treasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey recently made of Folsom: 

He’s 4 man you can’t stampede. He's in- 
telligent and courageous. Once he’s studied 
the facts and made up his mind you can't 
get him off the tract. 


Writing in the Washington (D. C.) 


Evening Star, Thomas L. Stokes de- 
scribes Folsom as— 

A recognized forward-looking business- 
man with a pronounced sense of public and 
s0Clal COnNScioUsSness, 


Marion B. Folsom has been described 

by many people as a founding father of 
social security. He has been active in 
Government or private industry social- 
security programs for more than a quar- 
ter century. 
_ His work in Government social secur- 
ity goes back 20 years to service on the 
President's advisory council which 
helped draft the original Social Security 
Actin 1934. Prior to that he was a pio- 
heer in developing private company ben- 
efit plans for employees. 

Born at McRae, Ga., November 23, 
1893, Mr. Folsom was graduated from 
the Univers’ .y of Georgia in 1912 and 
Harvard Business School in 1914. He 
Immediately went with Eastman Kodak 
Co. in Rochester, from which company 
he resiened as treasurer and director to 
- the Eisenhower administration as 
te Sect etary of the Treasury in 1953. 

hile with the Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. 
a was a Major participant in the 

‘velopment and operations of the com- 
pany's employee benefit program. 
ty Addition to helping draft the origi- 
ol oclal Security Act, Mr. Folsom 
“€rved on the Federal Advisory Council 
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appointed jointly by the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Social Security Board 
in 1937-38, and the Social Security Ad- 
visory Council to the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1948. Both councils 
studied operations of the social-security 
system and made recommendations to 
the Congress. Mr. Folsom worked with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s plan which resulted in the 
1954 congressional amendments to ex- 
tend the coverage and benefits under the 
social-security system. 

Mr. Folsom was principally responsible 
for the development of the group life 
insurance program for Federal employ- 
ees which was voted by the Congress and 
put into effect for nearly 2 million Fed- 
eral employees in August 1954. Several 
years earlier he had helped organize the 
group medical care insurance plan in 
Rochester. 

Mr. Folsom was also staff director of 
the House of Representatives Special— 
Colmer—Committee on Post War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning of the 78th 
and 79th Congresses. The Colmer com- 
mittee reports led to enactment of con- 
tract renegotiation legislation and many 
other postwar measures which were put 
into effect in the years immediately after 
World War II ended. He was a division 
executive of the National Advisory De- 
fense Commission from 1940 to 1941, 
and was on the National Advisory 
Board for Mobilization Policy in 1951-52. 
He has been a member of the Business 
Advisory Council, Department of Com- 
merce, since 1936. 

In the civie field Mr. Folsom was one 
of the original trustees for the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, which 
was formed in 1942, and resigned as 
chairman to come to the Treasury in 
1953. In his home city of Rochester he 
served for three years as president of 
the Rochester Council of Social Agencies 
and on the boards of several charitable 
organizations. 

Mr. Folsom is an overseer of Harvard 
College and a trustee of the University 
of Rochester. Prior to 1953 he was a 
director of several financial institutions 
including the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Folsom served as a captain in the 
United States Army in World War I 
and was overseas with the 26th Division. 
He is married and has two children, 
Marion B. and Frances. 

The new Secretary is an outstanding 
type of appointment of the right man 
for thé right place, which is typical of 
the Eisenhower administration. 





Chemicals in Food 
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Or 
HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 


day introduced, by request, two bills de- 
signed to amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
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and Cosmetic Act prohibiting the use in 
food of new food additives which have 
not been adequately tested with respect 
to their safety. 

The first of the two bills, entitled “A 
bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of new food additives which have not 
been adequately tested to establish their 
safety,’ has been prepared by several or- 
ganizations representing the food indus- 
tries of the Nation. This bill supersedes 
a bill—H. R. 4099—which I introduced 
on February 16, 1955. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] introduced 
a similar bill. 

The second bill, entitled “A bill to 
amend the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act for the protection of the pub- 
lic heaeith, by prohibiting new food addi- 
tives which have not been adequately 
pretested to establish their safe use un- 
der the conditions of their intended use,” 
has been prepared by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association, Inc. 

I have introduced these 2 bills in the 
hope that these bills, as well as 2 other 
bills dealing with the same subject now 
pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce—H. R. 
4475, introduced on February 28, 1955, 
by Mr. Deraney, and H. R. 5927 intro- 
duced on April 28, 1955, by Mr. Mruuer of 
Nebraska—will receive the careful study 
and consideration of all interested Gov- 
ernment departments, groups, and indi- 
viduals. 





Keenotes 
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HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper col- 
umn, Keenotes, on the subject of the 
adjournment rush. The column fol- 
lows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Did you ever stand and marvel at the way 
a circus is put together from what appears 
to be the most fantastic jumble of con- 
fusion ever created? Out of it finally comes 
a planned community of tents, of Big Top 
and side shows and rides and refreshment 
stands and everything is perfect down to the 
last detail. 

Congress in the homestretch—in the midst 
of an adjournment rush—refiects a little bit 
of the fantastic confusion of the circus 
grounds early in the morning hours as the 
tents are just going up. There seems to be 
no order, no rhyme or reason, no plan, no 
recognizable pattern of activity—just con- 
fusion. And yet, it is remarkable how, out 


> of all of this, comes a flood of carefully 


drawn, intelligent legislation under which 
our country can then operate during the 
5 months, or so, of congressional recess. 

Of course, if Congress let everything go to 
the last minute, this kind of record could 
never be accomplished. The “last-minute 
decisions” which seem to be made in the 
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closing days of a session are instead a final 
recognition by both sides of important issues 
that neither side will surrender on basic 
principles and so a compromise long under 
consideration will have to be agreed to. Leg- 
islation is almost always a case of compro- 
mise—but when you feel you might carry 
your point all the way, you are reluctant to 
compromise. In the final days of a con- 
gressional session, however, you face the 
choice of compromise or no legislation at all. 
So compromises are made. 

And usually they are good compromises 
and good law. 

The session now coming to an end has 
been a particularly productive one. and well 
run. -The adjournment rush is a compara- 
tively quiet one. Usually, at this point in a 
session of Congress, both the House and 
Senate are meeting almost continually, often 
in round-the-clock marathons, in an effort 
to get everything done which has to be 
done before adjournment. 

Yet so current have we been on our work 
this year that the two Houses still can dis- 
pose of the business on the calendar in nor- 
mal working days, and even take an occa- 
sionaly Friday off, as was done last Friday. 

Of course, the intensive work—the long 
hours and the hard grinding—takes place 
primarily within the committees, where the 
bills are whipped into final shape for House 
or Senate consideration. The compromises 
are hammered out there, and consequently 
when a bill comes to the floor—generally with 
support from both Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders of the committee—the chances 
are 10 to 1 that it will go through as written 
in committee. 

If we proceed at the pace we have been 
following in recent weeks, adjournment will 
come upon us almost by surprise. In past 
years, adjournment usually came simultane- 
ously with mass exhaustion by all Members— 
they just seemed to wear themselves out and 
then quit in utter weariness. 

It may yet happen that way this year, too; 
but it doesn't seem likely. 





Judge Smith Runs Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared on July 24, 1955, 
in the News of Lynchburg, Va. 

All of us who are privileged to serve in 
this House with the distinguished 
Representative of the Eighth Virginia 
District take pleasure, I know, in this 
well-merited recognition by one of the 
great newspapers of Virginia of the 
dedicated and efficient manner in which 
Judge SmitH discharges day by day his 
responsibility of service to his Nation, 
his State, and his congressional district. 

The editorial follows: 

JuDcE SMITH RUNS AGAIN 

Representative Howarp SMITH at 72 has 
no intention to retire to private life because 
of his age, or for any other reason. He is 
going to be a candidate for Congress in the 
Eighth Virginia District in 1956 and, he 
strongly intimates, thereafter. 

In refusing to consider his age of just 
beyond the biblical limit—a limit which in 
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this age of advancing medical science and 
greater knowledge of geriatrics means noth- 
ing—Judge SMITH has the justification of 
his clear mind, his physical condition and 
his will to work. As chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, which is no sinecure, he 
has performed his duties as energetically as 
younger heads of other, and less responsible 
committees. If he wishes further justifica- 
tion he can point to the cases of other 
Representatives older in years than he. In 
fact a Member doesn’t get to be chairman 
of the powerful House Rules Committee in 
his salad years. 

Judge SmITuH’s decision to run means that 
he will be returned. If he has any opposi- 
tion it will be as perfunctory as it usually 
has been in the recent past. Those qualified 
and ambitious to succed him in the Con- 
gress will have to wait a while longer. 





Two American Legion Essay Contest 
Winners From Sixth Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years the Ohio department of the Ameri- 
can Legion has sponsored an annual 
essay contest for students in Ohio high 
schools. As an incentive to participate 
in this essay contest, the American 
Legion awards as a prize a week’s long 
trip to Washington, D. C., and other 
points of historic interest in this part of 
the country. Several hundred students 
participate in this essay contest each 
year. The subject assigned by the 
American Legion for the 1855 American 
Legion Essay Contest was The Effect of 
Spiritual Guidance in the World Today. 
I am happy to tell the House that this 
year two of the contest winners were from 
the Sixth Congressional District. They 
were Mr. Joseph Krug, of 462 Chestnut 
Street, Chillicothe, Ross County, Ohio; 
and Mr. Mark Loveit, a resident of High- 
land County, whose address is rural 
route No. 2, Bainbridge, Ohio. Because 
these young men have so clearly and 
concisely expressed the importance of 
spiritual guidance in the world today, I 
believe their essays are well worth read- 
ing, and therefore, I am inserting them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue Errect OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
Wortp TopAy 

(By Mr. Joseph Krug, Chillicothe, Ohio) 

There has been no time in the history of 
the world when spiritual guidance was more 
needed than it is today. Although at the 
present time there are no shooting wars, 
there is great unrest among nations in addi- 
tion to all the crimes, delinquency, violence, 
and the many isms throughout the world. 
All these things would be worse if it were 
not for the spiritual guidance we receive 
from our priests, ministers, and rabbis. But 
these wars and vices are still very prominent 
all over the world today because not enough 
people listen to the advice of their spiritual 
leaders. 

In the time of Noah, God sent many good 
and holy men to warn the people against 
their wicked ways and to guide them spirit- 
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ually, but the people still adhered to their 


life of corruption and sinning. Cong. 
quently, God punished the people by send. 
ing a terrible flood to destroy them. : 

We might say that, in a spiritual way to. 
day is very much like the time of Noah, a 
spiritual leaders the world over are asking 
us to turn from our worldly ways back to 
God. They know that peace will be brought 
about only by the mercy and power of God 
and not by military power alone. At this 
point it would seem that we are receiving 
the effects of spiritual guidance or the pleas 
of the clergy. For God has not yet Punished 
us with a third world war, which would 
probably destroy the world as in the time of 
Noah. The difference is that this time we 
would probably be destroyed by devastating 
atomic weapons instead of by a flood. 

It would seem that the prayers of the 
people who are turning back to God because 
of the pleas of the religious are appeasing 
Christ. More and more people are recogniz. 
ing their helplessness in world affairs with. 
out the power and help of God. Even oy 
national Government is recognizing God 
more, as can be seen in the words that were 
added to our pledge of allegiance. 

So much for the international effect 
Here at home the effects of spiritual guid. 
ance are shown by the stronger fights 
against communism, the condemnation of 
indecent and immoral movies, books, maga- 
zines, and comic books, which tend to wreck 
all good in our minds, and the increased 
interest people are showing in religion, The 
general effects of spiritual guidance are 
surely being seen more and more every day, 
but until they reach every nation, including 
Russia and her satellites, the harvest will 
not be completely reaped. 





THe Errect or Sprrirvat GUIDANCE IN THE 
WorRLp Topay 


(By Mr. Mark Lovett, Bainbridge, Ohio) 


The result of spiritual guidance can be 
found in many places and in many forms in 
the world today. 

The “Holy Spirit bears witness with” the 
spirit of man, as found in Romans 8:16, and 
this divinely reveals that we are the children 
of God. Therefore, by revelation, by direc- 
tion and instruction, and by guidance, 
man has constructed a civilization which is 
basically Christian. The results of this 
Christian civilization are shown first in man, 
himself. 

In nearly every situation where man must 
make a decision between right or wrong, be- 
tween helping or hindering his fellow men, 
between selfish or unselfish desires, he will 
choose the better of the two, and expect no 
reward other than the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has done what is right 

It was spiritual guidance in the lives of 
consecrated men and women that caused 
them to organize many of the benevolent or- 
ganizations that are present in the world, 
such as the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
YMCA, YWCA, and many others. 

A deep spiritual insight has created 4 de- 
sire in devout people to build churches, hos 
pitals, homes for the aged, schools for the re 
tarded and handicapped children, and places 
for the care and education of underprivileged 
people. 

Through the years many things have been 
done both nationally and internationally 0 
help people of other countries. These a 
are direct results of spiritual guidance in We 
lives of leaders of these movements. We ha'é 
but to review the rehabilitation in Austr, 
the protection of refugees in Germany, Pro 
vision for displaced persons in all of Europe, 
and the sending of millions of dollars 12 for 
and clothing from our great United States 7 
all parts of the world. Even our preside 
has created a new Cabinet position [0° a 
purpose of administering the point 4 P 
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. This is a United States legislative act 
~ provides mainly for the feeding of the 
aad people all over the world. 

To summarize, I have stated in the above 
ccay the effects of spiritual guidance to man 
“gividually, collectively in communities, na- 
seal and internationally. 

All guidance in the universe may not be 


eood, but all spiritual guidance is good, 
r olesome, helpful, and directed particularly 
reer » petterment of man in his community, 
* snis Nation, and in the whole world. The 
"cae everywhere must be concerned with 
the diff ulties and problems of human exist- 
ge and of human coexistence. This, alone, 


vill maintain spiritual well-being in today’s 
worl 


orld. 





ie Armed Forces Medical Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on the south side of the Mall 
at the corner of 7th Street and Inde- 
pendence Avenue stands the old red 
brick building which houses the Armed 
Forces Medical Library, the greatest 
medical library in the world, now in its 
120th year. The library was instituted 
in 1836 by Joseph Lovell, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, as the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office. 
Known variously under that name and 
as the Army Medical Library, and since 
1952 as the Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary, it serves for all intents and pur- 
poses as the National Medical Library of 
the United States. Its collection of the 
world’s medical literature, numbering al- 
most a million items, ranges in date 
from a manuscript of A. D. 1094 to the 
latest printed book of 1955. Besides its 
outstanding collections of historical 
works, medical theses, portraits of physi- 
cians, and its unique section of American 
and foreign government and statistical 
documents, the completeness of its hold- 
ings of medical periodicals makes it a 
fountainhead of information surpassed 
by few other libraries. 

The phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment of this great collection was pre- 
cominantly the result of the vision and 
eflorts of the great American physician 
John Shaw Billings, who administered 
the library for 30 years between 1865 
and 1895, and during his term of office 
the present library structure was built— 
in 1887, The library is world-renowned, 
and Wwe can believe that Sir William Osler 
— = a entire medical profession 
"len he said: 

For the 


library su 


teacher and the worker, a great 
h as this is indispensable. They 
it at ; OW the world’s best work and know 
ie — They mint and make current 
Rect . a widely scattered in journals, 
unic a wwe and monographs. * * * The 
ean ee rtunities of the Surgeon Gen- 
ine porn y have done much to give Ameri- 
en “icine @ thoroughly eclectic char- 
The A 


Carri¢ S 


Must knc 


rmed Forces Medical Library 
Oh an active service program. 
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Material of clinical importance fiows into 
the library from nearly every country in 
the world. Russian publications, Chi- 
nese periodicals, Icelandic, ‘Turkish, 
Hungarian, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, 
and Spanish monographs and journals 
all make their contribution to the 
library’s collection. Over 10,000 serial 
titles are regularly recorded. Each year 
it acquires 15,000 monographs and 100,- 
000 journal pieces, the housing of which 
requires over half a mile of linear shelf 
footage. Each year its unrivaled inter- 
library loan service places 133,000 
volumes in the hands of medical research 
workers throughout this country. Over 
1,000 reference questions are answered 
by the library staff each month, in the 
course of which many long medical bibli- 
ographies are prepared. The library is 
carefully cataloging all of its acquisi- 
tions, and issues each year a printed rec- 
ord of this work for all to see and use. 
The library publishes a monthly index 
to the current periodical literature of 
medicine in which over 100,000 articles a 
year are listed by author and subject. 
Interlibrary loans, bibliogrhphical and 
photoduplication services make it pos- 
sible for the doctor, wherever he may be, 
to have at his beck and call all of the 
library’s resources. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the important influence this 
library has had on the advances in the 
medical sciences throughout the world. 
Indeed, Osler once remarked that this 
library and its publications constituted 
the outstanding American contribution 
in the field of medicine. 

The Library has long since outgrown 
its present quarters. As early as 1917 
a lengthy report to the 65th Con- 
gress proposed a new building for 
the institution. The quantities of lit- 
erature which the Library has amassed 
have become so great that since 1942 
over 30,000 of its most outstanding 
old and rare volumes have had to be 
shelved in rented space in Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the cost of more difficult and 
less efficient operation, due to the divided 
collection. While some temporary relief 
has resulted from the removal of the 
Library’s sister institution, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, to its 
recently completed new building, within 
2 years the available stack space in 
Washington will again be full to burst- 
ing, and the collection will still be divided 
between Washington and Cleveland. 
Under such circumstances, a new build- 
ing to house this irreplaceable national 
treasure is an absolute necessity, as a 
survey- committee of the American Li- 
brary Association declared in no uncer- 
tain terms in 1944. Since then the pres- 
sure of the Library’s space problems has 
grown enormously until at the present 
time a really desperate situation is being 
faced which can be solved only by the 
provision of a new building. 

In the military construction bills pres- 
ently being considered by conferees of 
the House and Senate, the Armed Forces 
are presently concerned with an item for 
$350,000 for architects’ services for a new 
Armed Forces Medical Library building. 
Eventually some $6 million additional will 
be required for the construction of this 
building. Surely no money appropriated 
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could better serve the needs of all citizens 
of this country. When a recent report 
of the National Science Foundation tells 
us that during the current fiscal year the 
Federal Government is spending $94 mil- 
lion on research and development in the 
medical sciences, it is difficult to reach 
any other conclusion than that the ex- 
penditure of a relatively modest sum for 
proper housing of the national medical 
library, the services of which are abso- 
lutely fundamental and essential to the 
progress of these other, vaster, enter- 
prises, is completely justified and ex- 
tremely desirable. 

For over a century the Armed Forces 
have operated this library in the public 
interest, and they have operated it well. 
How otherwise has it become the great- 
est medical library in the world? It is 
true that the library has had many set- 
backs, notabiy during the early thirties 
when, along with many other institu- 
tions, it suffered from a lack of funds. 
But since 1940, at icast, the Armed 
Forces have directed a program of re- 
habilitation and reorganization of the 
library’s collections which has in large 
part overcome the deficiencies of the 
previous decade. The Armed Forces 
have, in fact, developed a forward-look- 
ing service program, widely hailed as a 
sound one by both the library and the 
medical professions. Perhaps on no 
other issue, indeed, is medical thought 
so unanimous as on this: That the 
Armed Forces Medical Library ought to 
be adequately supported in the national 
interest, and that the outstanding item 
of current adequate support must be the 
provision of a new building for this mon- 
umental storehouse and nerve center of 
medical knowledge. 

Today’s demands for greater medical 
knowledge have placed heavy responsi- 
bilities on the Armed Forces Medical 
Library. To meet these responsibilities 
and to provide proper housing for its 
ever-expanding collection, a new and 
larger building must be secured. This 
great medical research library must con- 
tinue to build and interpret its collection 
in support of medicine and its dedicated 
workers who seek the betterment of 
mankind through the prevention of dis- 
ease and the alleviation of human suf- 
fering. 





Those Who Judged Him 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks very 
interesting information appearing in 
the Catholic Standard of July 22, 1955, 
relating to what has happened to some 
of the key persons who figured in the 
persecution of Josef Cardinal Minds- 
zenty: 

THOSE WHo JupceD Him 

One of the really astounding stories of our 
time is that of the fate of the persecutors of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 
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A simple recital of the events that befell 
these people after the sentencing of the 
Cardinal tells perhaps better than whole vol- 
umes the tenor of life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

These are the names and the reported 
fates: 

Laszlo Rajk, chief of police when the 
Cardinal was arrested. Hanged. 

Janos Kader, who organized the Cardinal’s 
“questioning.” Hanged. 

Gyula Decsi, who led the “questioning.” 
Jailed. . 

Sandor Zold, who planned the propaganda 
campaign against the Cadrinal. Shot him- 
self to avert arrest. 

Istvan Riesz, minister of justice who 
signed the Cardinal’s arrest warrant. Sen- 
tenced to 25 years in prison as a “spy,” later 
found dead in his cell. 

Col. Gyula Osko, who arrested the Cardinal. 
Shot while trying to flee Hungary. 

Ferenc Donat, charged with fabricating 
“public demonstrations” against the Car- 
dinal. Deported for slave labor. 

Imre Zipser, warden at Cardinal's prison. 
Deported for slave labor. 

Laszlo Sulner, admitted forger of incrim- 
inating documents against the Cardinal. 
Died of mysterious poisoning in Paris. 

Colonel Biedermann, who took a promin- 
ent part in the examination of the Cardinal. 
Died suddenly under strange circumstances 
in the canteen of police headquarters in 
Budapest. 

Professor Kaftanov, the chief Russian doc- 
tor who “prepared” the Cardinal for trial. 
A patient in a Russian asylum. 

Doctor Blaukop, his assistant, also a Rus- 
sian citizen. Found burned to death in his 
bed. 





Emergency Military Service by Commis- 
missioned Corps of Public Health 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill ‘“‘to amend the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to authorize the 
President to make the commissioned 
corps a military service in time of emer- 
gency involving the national defense, 
and to authorize payment of uniform al- 
lowances to officers of the corps in cer- 
tain grades when required to wear the 
uniform, and for other purposes.” 

In order to give the Members of Con- 
gress adequate information as to the 
background and purposes of this bill, I 
would like to make public Secretary Hob- 
by’s letter, addressed to the Speaker, re- 
questing introduction of this legislation, 
and a summary of the bill prepared by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The letter and the sum- 
mary are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
July 18, 1955. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: We are enclosing for 

your consideration a draft of a bill “to 


amend the Public Health Service Act to au- 
thorize the President to make the commis- 
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sioned corps a military service in time of 
emergency involving the national defense, 
and to authorize payment of uniform allow- 
ances to officers of the corps in certain 
grades when required to wear the uniform, 
and for other purposes.” 

This bill is designed to strengthen the 
personnel system governing the commis- 
sioned Corps of the Public Health Service 
by providing certain authorities which are 
required for the effective performance of the 
responsibilities of the service during war and 
emergency periods, by authorizing the pay- 
ment of uniform allowances, and by allevi- 
ating certain problems pertaining to per- 
sonnel management. 

A major purpose of the bill is to carry out 
the proposal in the President’s health mes- 
sage of January 31, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 81), 
that the Congress take steps to “Strengthen 
the Public Health Service commissioned 
corps by improving its status * * *.” The 
mission of the Public Health Service, as a 
major health armofthe Federal Government, 
is one of considerable scope and diversity. 
Although normally its functions are civilian 
in character and vital to the maintenance of 
the health and welfare of the civilian popu- 
lation, the Public Health Service through 
special use of its commissioned corps is 
available, as a standby service of the Armed 
Forces, to perform in time of war or national 
emergency, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, functions and duties relating to the 
responsibilities of the Armed Forces and 
such other defense functions as may be as- 
signed to it. Legislation, however, is neces- 
sary in order to enable the Public Health 
Service to perform these functions and 
duties more effectively during periods of 
national defense emergencies. 


Under present law the President is au- 
thorized to convert the commissioned corps 
to military status in time of war only. The 
same considerations which underlie con- 
version to military status during such periods 
obviously may prevail during eriods of 
emergency related to the national defense. 
It is therefore desirable to authorize the 
President to convert the commissioned corps 
to military status in time of national-de- 
fense emergency as well as in time of war. 
Authority for conversion of the commis- 
sioned corps to military status during such 
periods would constitute a firm basis for 
the full utilization of the Public Health 
Service, including the Inactive Reserve, in 
mobilization planning. 

The personnel system of the Commissioned 
Corps needs to be strengthened in certain 
other respects. In the first place, as recog- 
nized by the President in his above-men- 
tioned health message, legislation is ur- 
gently needed to provide an adequate system 
of survivor benefits for the dependents of 
deceased members of the Corps, which is 
now lacking. A specific proposal to accom- 
piish this has been omitted from the en- 
closed draft bill only because such legislation 
has been reported favorably by the House 
Select Committee on Survivor Benefits as 
part of a broader proposal (H. R. 7089) 
covering all the uniformed services. 

Another needed improvement—which is 
covered by the enclosed draft bill—relates to 
uniform allowances for members of the 
Corps. Existing law authorizes an allow- 
ance of $250 to commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service in the lower three 
grades entering on active duty in time of 
war or so serving at the commencement of 
a war. No such uniform allowance is at 
present payable despite the fact that ap- 
proximately 40 percent of such officers are 
now required to wear uniforms during duty 
hours. We recommend an amendment to 
section 213 of the Public Health Service Act 
which would authorize a one-time uniform 
allowance for these officers regardless of the 
existence or nonexistence of a state of war, 
but which would limit payment to those who 
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are required by directive of the gs 
General to wear uniforms. 

The bill also contains certain other pro. 
posed amendments (more fully describeg in 
the enclosed summary) designed to simplif 
administration and result in better person’ 
nel management, which would extend the 
term of Reserve commissions; equalize the 
provisions for crediting prior noncommis. 
sioned service of Public Health Service offi. 
cers toward retirement for age or length 
of service with the provisions for crediting 
such prior service for disability retirement 
purposes; and extend the present authority 
for extramural training assignments of 
Regular officers to Reserve officers and rounq 
out and otherwise amend such training pro- 
visions. 

In addition, the bill contains purely tech. 
nical amendments, which would clarify 
existing authority to make reappointments 
to the Regular Corps without examination, 
delete obsolete provisions and references, ete, 

The enactment of the bill would result in 
increased costs to this Department, with re. 
spect to the payment of the uniform allow. 
ance, in an estimated amount of $110,000 
for fiscal year 1956 and $60,000 for each fiscal 
year thereafter. Other potential costs, such 
as those arising out of the proposed author- 
ity for conversion of the Commissioned Corps 
to military status during defense emergen- 
cies, are not susceptible to an estimate at 
this time. 

We should appreciate it if you would be 
good enough to refer the bill to the appro- 
priate committee for consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress 
for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cup Hossy, 
Secretary 


urgeon 





SUMMARY OF BILL, Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
COMMISSIONED CORPS 


SECTION 1 


Section 216 of the Public Health Service 
Act at present authorizes the President, in 
time of war, or of emergency proclaimed by 
the President, to utilize the Public Health 
Service to such extent and in such manner 
as shall in his judgment promote the public 
interest. It further authorizes the President, 
in time of war only, to declare the Commis- 
sioned Corps of the Public Health Service to 
be a military service and a branch of the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
And it provides that while in such military 
status, the Commissioned Corps shall, to the 
extent prescribed by regulations of the Pres- 
ident, be subject to the Articles of War and 
to the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy. The proposed amendment, the need 
for which is explained in the letter of trans- 
mittal to the Congress, would authorize the 
President to declare the Commissioned Corps 
to be a military service in time of emergency 
involving the national defense, as well as In 
time of war. Furthermore, reference to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice would be 
substituted for the now-obsolete references 
to the Articles of War and the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy. 


SECTION 2 
213 


Subsection (a) would amend section «} 
of the Public Health Service Act to author 
ize the payment of a one-time $250 uniform 
allowance to those Regular and Reserve om 
cers of the Service who (i) are on active duty 
on, or enter on active duty after, the effective 
date of the amendment, (ii) are receiving = 
pay of the junior assistant, assistant, st 
senior assistant grade, and (iii) have — 
any time received a uniform allowance ae 
the Service. The general effect of - 
amendment would be to delete from — 
law the limitations of the uniform alowee 
to war periods. The need for this amen 
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ment is explained in the letter of trans- 
mittal to the Congress. 

Subsection (b) would repeal, as no longer 
necessary, section 707 of the act of July 1, 
1944, as amended, which authorized the re- 
troactive payment of uniform allowances to 
officers who were appointed to the Regular 
Corps or called to active duty in the Reserve 
Corps after December 7, 1941, and prior to 
July 1, 1944, and who would have been eli- 
gible for the uniform allowance under sec- 
tion 213 of the Public Health Service Act but 
for the faet that their appointment or call 
to active duty occurred prior to July 1, 1944, 
the effective date of such act. Eligibility 
under section 707 is limited to officers who 
were on active duty on or after November 11, 
1943. After a lapse of 11 years it can be 
assumed that this section has been executed. 


SECTION 3 


Subsections (a) and (b) would amend sec- 
tion 207 of the Public Health Service Act by 


adding a new subsection thereto waich would 
authorize the reappointment of former offi- 
cers of the Regular Corps within 2 years after 
the termination of their prior commission in 
the Regular Corps without a new examina- 


tion, except as the Surgeon General may 
otherwise prescribe, and without regard to 
the numerical limitations with respect to 
the appointment of officers in the full grade 
and above. For purposes of pay, promotion, 
and seniority in grade, such a reappointed 
officer would receive the same credits for 


service to which he would be entitled if 
such reappointment were an original ap- 
pointment, but in no event less than the 
amount of credits he held at the time his 
prior commission was terminated. These 


amendments parallel existing authority con- 
tained in Public Health Service Regulations. 


However, we believe that it would be desir- 
able to make explicit in the act the basis for 
the existing regulation. 

From time to time officers of the Regular 
Corps who have resigned from the Service 


find it desirable to return to the Service 
within a relatively short period of time fol- 


lowing the termination of their commissions. 
These candidates are well qualified profes- 
Slonal persons who because of former asso- 
ciation with the Service, are familiar with 
the responsibilities and the mission of the 
Service. The amendments made by these 
subsections would facilitate the reappoint- 
ment of these candidates. 

Subsection (c) would amend section 207 
(a) (2) of the Public Health Service Act 
s0 as to extend the term of Reserve com- 


Missions 
period 


from 5 years to an _ indefinite 
This amendment would parallel the 
practice of the Armed Forces to grant Re- 
serve commissions for indefinite periods. 
Reserve commissions in effect on the date of 
enactment of this subsection would not, 
however, be affected unless the officer con- 
Sets in writing te such extension. 
SECTION 4 


This section would ‘amend section 210 
“) (4) of the Public Health Service Act 
»y striking out the words “pay period and 
purposes of.” The words to be deleted 
a rence to the Pay Adjustment Act of 
, ' &S amended, which provided for 
. ‘gevity increases in pay every 3 years. 
“hls law Was superseded by the Career Com- 
oe n Act of 1949. The language to be 
“ved no longer has any meaning. 
SECTION 5 


aebsections (a) and (b) would amend 
of the Publ (a) and (b) (1) of section 211 
in the u ' 7 Health Service Act to author- 
Service Rhee of all noncommissioned 
seal ag ey the Public Health Service for 
Menta i age and length-of-service retire- 
.,. Without regard to the’ date of ap- 
Thee oe an officer to the Regular Corps. 

‘m “noncommissioned service” is used 


(a 
\G 


f 
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to describe any employment with the Public 
Health Service other than in a commis- 
sioned status. 

Under existing law (sec. 706 of the act of 
July 1, 1944, as amended), the crediting of 
prior noncommissioned service with the 
Service for the purposes of age and length- 
of-service retirements is limited solely to 
those Regular officers who were appointed 
prior to July 1, 1944. An officer who has 
been appointed since that date may not re- 
ceive credit for any noncommissioned service 
for purposes of retirement for age or length 
of service, notwithstanding the fact that 
from the date of his appointment to the Reg- 
ular Corps he is excluded from the Civil 
Service Retirement System and his rights 
thereunder terminated. While such an offi- 
cer receives a return of all contributions 
paid into the retirement fund, he loses all 
credits toward retirement for his prior non- 
commissioned service which he had accumu- 
lated under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

These amendments would equalize the 
computation of service for nondisability re- 
tirement purposes with the computation of 
service for disability retirement purposes at 
present authorized under the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. Under that act, Pub- 
lic Health Service officers may be credited 
for physical disability retirement purposes 
with their noncommissioned service with 
the Public Health Service regardless of the 
date of their appointment. 

Although these amendments wou'd grant 
in some few cases, a number of years of civil 
service credit for staff-retirement purposes, 
the number of officers involved would not 
exceed moe than a small percentage of the 
total strength of the Regular Corps. 

Subsection (c) would amend section 211 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act to 
authorize the recall to active duty of a re- 
tired officer of the Regular Corps without 
his consent while the Corps has military 
status. Existing law authorizes such recall 
only in time of war. The amendment is 
necessary to complement the amendment to 
section 216 of the Public Health Service Act 
proposed by section 1 of the bill which would 
permit conversion of the corps to military 
status in times of national defense emer- 
gency as well as in time of war. This sub- 
section would also incorporate into section 
211 (c) of the Public Health Service Act sub- 
stantive legislation contained in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 254, 42 
U. S. C. 212b) which authorizes the recall to 
active duty of an officer of either the Regular 
or Reserve Corps with his consent at any 
time. 

Subsection (dad) would repeal the provision 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriation Act, 1954, referred to 
above, which would be incorporated into sec- 
tion 211 (c) of the Public Health Service Act 
by section 5 (c) of the bill. 

Subsection (e) would repeal section 706 
of the act of July 1, 1944, as amended. See 
discussion under subsections (a) and (b) 
above. 

SECTION 6 


Subsection (a) would amend section 218 
(a) of the Public Health Service Act which 
at present authorizes the training of Regular 
officers at educational institutions. 


The amendment would extend this train- 
ing authority to include Reserve officers. 
Within the Commissioned Corps very little 
distinction exists between Regular and Re- 
serve officers, both of whom have already ob- 
tained their professional degrees. They work 
side by side on the same projects which may 
require advanced professional training in or- 
der that they may keep abreast of changing 
times and new professional techniques. Au- 
thority to train Reserve officers on the same 
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basis as Regular officers would be in the best 
interests of the Service. 

The scope of subsection (a) of section 218 
is somewhat ambiguous with respect to train- 
ing courses and programs, both within and 
outside the Federal Government, which may 
not technically be described as training at 
educational institutions. Non-Federal train- 
ing programs are given from time to time 
under the auspices of various professional 
associations such as the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Trudeau As- 
sociation, and the American Psychcanaly- 
tic Association. Within the Federal Govern- 
ment, Public Health Service officers have need 
for training given by various Federal agen- 
cies, such as the Foreign Service Institute 
conducted by the Department of State and 
the biological warfare defense course con- 
ducted by the Department of the Army. Al- 
though such programs are normally short- 
term courses, they are, nonetheless, essential 
to the training activities of the Public Health 
Service. The amendment made by this sub- 
section would, therefore, clarify the authority 
of the Service to train officers at educational 
institutions or training programs, both 
within and outside the Federal Government. 

Subsection (b) would amend section 
218 (b) of the Public Health Service Act 
which now provides that an officer whose 
tuition and fees have been paid by the serv- 
ice while attending an educational institu- 
tion shall reimburse the service for such 
costs if he voluntarily leaves the service 
within 2 years after the cessation of such at- 
tendance. In view of the fact that 62 per- 
cent of such training is for periods of less 
than 3 months, and that such training as- 
signments are, in many instances, for a pe- 
riod of no more than 1 week, the requirement 
of 2 years of subsequent service is unduly 
harsh on the officer and is unnecessary from 
the point of view of the Government. 


This amendment would require an Officer 
who receives training in excess of 30 days 
for which tuition and fees are paid by the 
service to reimburse the service for such tui- 
tion and fees if thereafter he voluntarily 
leaves the service within a period of time 
which is equal to twice the period of such 
training, with a minimum period of 6 months 
of service and a maximum of 2 years. Such 
period of subsequent service would com- 
mence upon the cessation of the officer's 
prescribed training program which may also 
include other training for which no tuition 
and fees are paid, regardless of whether such 
other training is in a Service facility or Other- 
wise. The amendment would also authorize 
the Surgeon General to waive, in whole or in 
part, the recovery of tuition and fees when 
such recovery would be inequitable or not in 
the public interest. 

The amendment would provide a more 
reasonable and equitable basis for determin- 
ing the conditions under which the recov- 
ery provision would be applicable. For ex- 
ample, it would exclude from such provi- 
sion an officer who is assigned to a training 
course of 30 days or less, as a training course 
of such short duration is mainly for the 
benefit of the Government and may provide 
only a small degree, if any, of personal bene- 
fit to the officer. Likewise, it would permit a 
remission, in whole or in part, of the required 
reimbursement when such reimbursement 
would be inequitable or not in the public 
interest. 

The proposed “two for one” formula with 
respect to service to be performed subse- 
quent to a prescribed training period relates 
to the period of training for which tuition 
and fees have been paid, as compared to the 
fixed period of 2 years of service required 
under existing law. This formula is more 
equitable from the Officer’s point of view 
and yet would sufficiently safeguard the in- 
terests of the Government. 
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Mystery of Missing Meat Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the Long Island Press 
of July 21, 1955, concerning a fraud 
perpetrated on the consuming public of 
New York City and ask the agencies 
whose duty it is to investigate what is 
being done about this case and what 
is being done to prevent future occur- 
rences of a like nature: 

Mystery oF MissInc Mest StamP—No ONE 
WANTs TO TaLK AsouT IT 


(By Austin Perlow) 


How would you like to have a United States 
Mint plate that prints $10 bills? 

You could make a million dollars, 
you'd also Jand in jail. 

You could also make a million if you 
could get your hands on a Department of 
Agriculture gadget that could turn 49-cents- 
a-pound meat into $1.10-a-pound beef. 

There are such gadgets—rollers 3 inches 
wide used to stamp carcasses with either 
“USDA Prime,” “USDA Choice,” “USDA 
Good,’ or “USDA Commercial.” 

The initials stand for United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In the hands of an unscrupulous person, 
a “USDA Prime” roller could convert inferior 
grade carcasses into expensive sides of prime 
beef with the flick of a wrist. 

And it would also turn a lean bankroll into 
one big enough to choke a steer. 

But it’s just as illegal to possess and use 
one of these rollers as it is to have United 
States mint plates. 

Both are counterfeiting offenses. 

Strange to relate, the Devartment of Agri- 
culture admits that a “USDA Prime” meat- 
stamping roller was missing for 18 months, 
and has now been recovered. 

But that’s just about all the Department 
will admit. It has clamped down on all other 
information concerning the roller. 

The Agriculture Department won't answer 
these questions: 

Who is investigating the disappearance 
and the reappearance of the Prime roller? 

Was it stolen or mislaid or borrowed? 
Where was it found; in whose possession? 

Was it illegally used during the 18 months? 

If it was not stolen and not criminally 
used, why doesn’t the Agriculture Depart- 
ment say so? 

If it was stolen, why is there no prosecu- 
tion? 

Most important—how many pounds of 
meat were upgraded illegally while the roller 
was in the wrong hands, and how many 
housewives were overcharged as a result? 

The Press asked C. F. Beard, head of the 
Standardization and Grading Branch of the 
Livestock Division in Washington. 

But all he would admit was that his 
office had completed an investigation and 
turned over the findings to procurement 
Officials in New York City. 

Apparently, Beard added, meat illegally up- 
graded with the missing stamp had been 
bought by the city. 

The Department of Agriculture will take 
no further action until the city completes its 
investigation, he said. 

Deputy Commissioner Abram Mattes of the 
Department of Purchase told the Press he 
believes not one but several rollers were 
missing, but that his Department could do 
nothing until a final report was submitted 
by the Department of Investigation. 


but 
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“We've already received an interim report 
that the investigation is in progress,” he 
said. 

Deputy Commissioner Patrick J. Murphy, 
who Mattes named as directing the probe, 
said a mistake must have been made some- 
where. 

He hadn't heard anything about a missing 
roller until a Press reporter told him about it. 

“If there’s any investigation going on,” he 
said, “it is being handied by the Livestock 
Division downtown.” 

Joseph Suilivan, supervisor of the Stand- 
ardization and Grading Branch at 139 Centre 
Street, Manhattan, is on vacation, but an 
assistant said investigations were conducted 
in Washington by Beard’s office. 

It took weeks and weeks of patient effort 
to make the full circle and wind up once 
more back at Beard’s office. 

The time was wasted, because the Press 
learned nothing on the official merry-go- 
round. 

Here’s why the Press was so persistent in 
trying to track down the cause and effect of 
the disappearance of the Government 
“prime” stamp: 

Only the most select carcasses are stamped 
“USDA Prime,” following an examination of 
the amount of lean meat, the amount and 
type of fat and distribution and size of 
bones. 


Prime-beef hindquarters from 1,400-pound 
Angus steers brought as high as 57 cents a 
pound last week at wholesale. Commercial, 
range-fed cattle, as light as 600 pounds, and 
running mostly to tough, lean meat and 
bone, brought as little as 32 or 34 cents a 
pound for hindquarters. 

A single hindquarter of 140 to 220 pounds 
could net a wholesaler from $35 to $55 extra 
if it were stamped “prime” instead of 
“commercial.” 

Fifty-five dollars is “peanut,” but a whole- 
sale house with 20 meat handlers averages 
about 200,000 pounds of meat weekly. A 
“prime” roller could, in the wrong hands, be 
worth as much as a United States mint plate. 


Gaining Security Via Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following very timely 
address by Dr. Harold C. Case, president 
of Boston University: 

Gatninc SECURITY VIA FREEDOM 
(From an address by Dr. Harold C. Case, 
president of Boston University, delivered 
at the Freedom Forum, sponsored by the 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith 

at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 

City) 

Judge Curtis Bok said recently that “in 
the whole history of law and order, the 
longest step forward was taken by primitive 
man when, as if by common consent, the 
tribe sat down in a circle and allowed only 
one man to speak at a time.” 

This process has culminated in an educa- 
tional system in which ideas can be pre- 
sented without fear or favor. One person 
is listened to at a time and no one is shouted 
down because his position is unpopular. 
This is the essence of democracy. One of 
our greatest achievements has been to make 
educational opportunities available to all of 
our people. The public school is the most 
important single tool of democracy. 
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In order to win the struggle for freedom 
we must vitalize this procedure by whic), 
ideas are examined, never putting handcuffs 
on notions because they are opposed to tra. 
dition or because they open new avenues 
for thought. Uniess we believe that truty 
can stand up under testing, our faith in the 
future is only flimsy ground. The teacher 
is not an all-wise proclaimer of the truth 
but a scholar, sharing his knowledge anq 
engaged in seeking more truth. The per. 
sonal equation in permitting freedom to ey. 
plore and offering a welcome for the inte. 
lectually curious may be more import 
than the subject matter he teaches. 


For education is more an art than a sci. 
ence. It stimulates learners to feel and to 
appreciate the values they learn about. Anq 
all of the conclusions reached by scientific 
techniques depend on certain intangible 
qualities that cannot be measured. A tota| 
view about life, cherishing the worth of per- 
sons, recognizing the responsibility of ap 
intellectual, are basic. 


EDUCATION’'S PLUS FACTOR 


It now seems quite clear that literacy is 
not enough; science is not enough; presenta- 
tion of facts is not enough. Investigations 
may reveal problems, they cannot create an 
improved quality of spirit. With the largest 
commitment to education of any nation in 
history, we are seeing an attack on the 
procedures on which true education depends 
and a conscious confusion of issues which 
persons to be educated must clearly under- 
stand. Suspicion of motives of people who 
disagree with the conventional attitudes, 
libel by label, attack by innuendo are the 
methods being used. 


Poison in the pipelines of communication 
kills the spirit of freedom as it depletes con- 
fidence in causes and wrecks the careers of 
persons. 


On October 18, 1951, the following state- 
ment was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp under the title “The Greatest Sub- 
versive Plot in History.” “How anyone who 
venerates and loves Old Glory as the symbol 
of the deathless march of the United States 
through the years, to fulfill its destiny asa 
free and independent republic can read this 
documented evidence of the greatest and 
most malignant plot in history, against the 
future of his country, and its children’s 
children, is more than I am able to compre- 
hend. Just how careless and unthinking 
can we be that we permit this band of spies 
and traitors to exist another day in this land 
we all love?” 

This Congressman was not describing some 
Benedict Arnold or some group plotting the 
overthrow of our Government. He was talk- 
ing about the United Nations Educational 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), an 
official body of 69 nations which Soviet Rus- 
sia had not joined.* 

This is the innuendo unsupported by fact, 
the generalizations from prejudice instead of 
inquiry through which freedom of the In- 
dividual decreases and national security 
endangered. 

In education we are obligated to support 
free inquiry and to expect reliable reporting 
about findings and responsible conduct 
among faculty members and students alike 
Education should support differences © 
opinion and conviction. 

Underlying all educational efforts must be 
a faith in the capacity for improvement 0? 
the part of all normal persons, regardless © 
past record or present performance. 

The creative potential within each indi- 
vidual can be identified, released, and guided 
and so result in extraordinary achievements, 
even amung ordinary people. Belief in ™ 
individual, conveyed to him until he feels 
confidence in himself, is often the key © 
personal transformation. 


ant 


1Soviet Russia did not become 4 member 


of UNESCO until 1954. 
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EDUCATION IS AN ADVENTURE 


Support for objective investigation and of 
adventure with ideas must be built into 
the educational process. The real, unco- 
erced zest for learning goes out of educa- 
tion when it is reduced to a routine trans- 
mittal of predigested information. Passive 
acceptance, without pointed questioning, en- 
ervates the educational process and rend- 
ers it stodgy, dull, and lumpy. When a 
teacher treats ideas as routine and learning 
as a mechanical process, he deprives students 
of the golden opportunities for making dis- 
coveries that could serve as compelling in- 
yitations to creative effort and for scholarly 
achievement. 

Real education is an adventure in ideas. 
Contact with truly big ideas sets the mind 
on fire. They stir the imagination and lift 
up new visions, purpose, and hopes. 

Fear of being criticized for reporting un- 
popular findings or the feeling of misgiving 
for one’s reputation or the family well-being 
pecause of the discussion of controversial 
jssues tends to paralyze the motive for in- 
quiry and to reduce the adventure in prob- 
lem solving to a mechanical routine among 
conventional facts. 

The leadership needed to revive the love of 
learning must come from persons who are 
unafraid of labels, whose curiosities are un- 


bounded and whose enthusiasms = are 
contagious. 

The power of inspired living, of inspired 
teaching and of fearless treatment of issues, 
remains the most needed force to combat re- 


action, discrimination, complacency, preju- 
dice and mediocrity. 

We educators seek to train people to think 
objectively, to withhold judgment until all 
of the known facts are in, to revise positions 
as new information is gained. We seek re- 
lease from blind allegiance to the past and 
the devolpment of an intelligent loyalty to 
current ideals that hold the key to the future. 

Liberal education changes people by re- 


vealing the bases of irrational and accidental 
loyalties, by extending contacts, opening 
hew windows on cultures, groups and eras. 
The educated person must know how to ab- 
sorb the shock of new proposals without 
stiffening in blind resistance or accepting 
with uncritical approval. He can adjust to 
the obsolescence of an idea, an institution or 
én invention without panic or paralysis. 
He can understand the infinite complexity of 
Individuals and of civilization and refuse 
to adopt oversimiplified suggestions of solu- 
ions and ‘‘either-or” propositions as the only 
choices in complicated situations. 
EDUCATION CONFRONTS A CHALLENGING FUTURE 
Since all areas of modern life are becom- 
Ing in reasingly complex, requiring new skills 
and knowledge, we must rely more heavily on 
college trained men and women. It is there- 
fore more important than ever that gifted 


_—e people should have access to college 
ene Hope for freedom is related to 
fe number and quality of trained leaders. 


The college age population attending college 
has increased from 11 percent in 1934 to 31 
en in 1954. This represents 1 percent 
+ College each year increased over last year. 
ne ahead toward 1970, some educa- 
“rs are panic stricken. They view with 
as - growing determination of Ameri- 
ans a to gain an education. I oppose 
Ulation. ry quotas or limits of student pop- 
ilies ee oe youth should be penalized be- 
enidlry was born in 1943 or later. Yet 31 


sniliion * take us from 2.6 million to 4.6 
a ut 1 percent increase per year 

uld yield a total of 5 million by 1970. 
icon Million, six hundred thousand young 
a will graduate from high schools this 
Solas Peed the top 25 percent in the grad- 
‘5 Classes only 49 percent, or 200,000 


Will e 
— college. Half of the remainder, or 
of ie who are in the upper one-quarter 
1 their 


th col graduating classes, will not enroll 
“vege because of lack of finances. 
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Here is a great potential for future leader- 
ship, now largely immobilized and con- 
signed to less than their highest contribu- 
tion to their generation. We must find how 
to educate our qualified youth population 
and not complain because we have them on 
our hands. 


EDUCATION NOURISHES INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE 


True education must seek to pull away the 
layers of unquestioning custom and ta 
nourish individual response beneath them. 
Otherwise the results of education will be 
the development of a generation of citizens 
who think, feel, act and look alike. 

The question in education for a free world 
is how we develop within each generation 
a philosophy built on the central idea of 
freedom and self-disciplined performance in 
behalf of every person. Without such a 
philosophy the free world will cease to exist 
and any similarity will be merely coinci- 
dental. 

Personal freedom can exist only when an 
individual has enough insight about himself 
to be released from the destructive tensions 
of anxiety, insecurity, loneliness and frustra- 
tion, and to respond wisely and warmly to 
people and to life itself. The individual 
must learn to maintain a dynamic equili- 
brium between dogmatic assurance about 
everything and docile emptiness concern- 
ing anything. He must learn to welcome 
unconventional and even controversial ideas 
because of his belief in the compelling power 
of truth and its long-run victory. 


EDUCATION, FREEDOMS, AND SECURITIES 


Every educational institution can serve 
the interest of freedom and national secur- 
ity by: 

(1) Making the quest for knowledge an 
invigorating and fearless adventure, with 
more and more of the truth as the goal. 

(2) Developing special projects designed to 
improve human relations. 

(3) DTlustrating how secure responsible 
freedom is—no segregation or discrimination 
in the university community, in admissions, 
elections, housing, or honors. 

(4) Introducing the university commun- 
ity to distinguished leaders among differ- 
ent races. 

(5) Providing intellectual security for fac- 
ulty members who hold unconventional at- 
titudes. 

Underlying all of the struggle for free- 
dom is the battle for quality; for quality of 
scholarship; for quality of responsible action; 
for quality of faith in God and man; for 
quality of performance; for quality of char- 
acter. With these we may weather the cur- 
rent social storm and illustrate in a healthy 
way the true kinship between individual 
freedom and national security. 


hr 


Widest Spread Between Farm and Factory 
Product Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
article entitled “Farm and Factory Prod- 
uct Prices Reach Widest Spread Since 
World War II’s End” which appeared 
in the July 7, 1955, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. I feel that this article 
should be read by all Members of the 
Congress, for it points out what is hap- 
pening to America’s farmers. I ask 
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unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FARM AND FACTORY PrRopuCcT PRICES REACH 
West SPREAD SINCE WORLD Wak II’s END— 
WacEs HoLp MANUFACTURED ITEMS UP AS 
Crop STAPLES SKID 23 PERCENT IN 4 YEARS 


Divergent chart lines for prices of farm 
staples on the one hand and manufactured 
products on the other have reached the 
widest spread since World War II’s end. 

In computing its wholesale price indexes, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses the 1947- 
49 average as 100. Figures released over the 
weekend by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
placed the farm price index at 89.8 as of 
July 5. The price index figure for all com- 
modities other than farm and food products 
was placed at 115.7. That’s a spread of some 
25 points. 

The trend has been underway since early 
1951. In March of that year the two indexes 
were within a fraction of a point of each 
other. By the start of 1953, a little over 2 
years ago, the spread had reached 17 points. 


THE 4-YEAR PATTERN 


Compare with the high-water mark of 
March 1951, prices on all commodities other 
than farm and food items have declined less 
than 2 percent. Farm product prices, mean- 
while, have tumbled 23 percent. 

Two factors seem clearly responsible for 
this fork-in-the-road picture in the price 
charts: 

1. Sharply rising factory wages have 
propped up the prices of manufactured goods. 

2. Superabundant production, coupled 
with waning foreign markets, has pulled 
down the farm product prices despite efforts 
to hold them up by Federal edict. 

The farm price support program, ironically, 
has contributed to the decline in farm ex- 
ports. While the propping efforts have failed 
to keep prices from falling, they have suc- 
ceeded in keeping most United States farm 
prices above those of competitive foreign 
producers. 





BIG BULGE IN WAGES 


Stifly supporting the present ievel of 
manufactured product prices is a climb in 
factory wage rates that is sharper than gen- 
erally realized. 

As recently as 1951 an all-industry average 
placed the factory worker’s weekly pay check 
at less than $65. It’s now above $76. That’s 
a rise of some 17 percent. 

Workers in some industries have scored 
bigger gains than the average. The folks in 
auto factories stand out in this respect. 
Their average weekly pay of $75 in 1951 has 
climbed above #96—up nearly a third. 

Here are some weekly wage figures for dif- 
ferent industries—those of 1951 compared 
with the latest: 


Industry: 1951 Now 
All manufacturing----- $64. 71 $76. 11 
ee 59. 98 67. 89 
iti ack cnmnaneagsn 77.30 91.71 
Automobiles .........-. 75. 45 96. 54 
Machinery . 0... .ssc.ue 76. 38 #6. 94 
TICS sain wi ic retsiv cite itt 78.40 85. 83 


Most recent wages increases—as in steel 
and auto making—are not included in the 
above figures. They bring another nudge 
upward to prices. Steel prices have already 
been raised. Higher prices on 1956 model 
autos are predicted. 

WHEAT, COTTON, CATTLE, HOGS 


Behind the big slide in the Government's 
all-inclusive index of farm product prices 
are some steep spills on individual farm 
staples. In grains, in livestock, in Dixie's 
cotton—the price charts point downward in 
almost any farm market you peek into. 

Steers that brought $40 a hundred pounds 
in Chicago’s stockyards in early 1951 bring 
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less than $25 today. Hogs that sold above 
$30 a hundred pounds in the summer of 
1948 are now around $20—and some live- 
stock men are predicting that the avalanche 
of porkers that will hit the market later 
this year will shove hogs on the hoof below 
the $15 level. 

Wheat at Kansas City brought above $3 
a bushel back in early postwar 1947. Today 
you can buy the bread grain in Kansas City 
at less than $2.15 a bushel. 

Cotton has come down despite a drastic 
slash in plantings. Compared to their post- 
war high, cotton fields have been cutback 
nearly 40 percent—some 11 million acres. 
Yet cotton was close to 45 cents a pound in 
1951—and is now under 34 cents. 


SUPPLIES UP, EXPORTS DOWN 


The monumental United States farm pro- 
duction behind these price slides has been 
widely publicized. This year for the first 
time the wheat surplus is above a billion 
bushels—4 times as big as it was just 3 years 
azo. An indicated cotton surplus of around 
11 million bales is the fattest in a decade— 
twice as big as just 2 years ago. 

As wheat and cotton acreage has been 
slashed in recent years, the idled land has 
been turned to pasture and feed grains— 
and this in turn has been converted into 
massive supplies of meat. Just since 1949 
the number of beef cattle on farms has 
jumped from 41 million to 58 million— 
up 40 percent. Hogs and chickens have 
likewise multiplied. 

In the years since World War II, while the 
United States has been carrying on with 
its hefty farm production, the outside world 
has been increasing its farm output, too. 
And the result has been that the early post- 
war hunger for United States farm products 
is simply not there any more. Some lands 
that begged for wheat at the war’s end now 
seek foreign markets for their own wheat. 

In the export year beginning July 1, 1951, 
the United States sent abroad over $4 bil- 
lion of farm products. Exports in the year 
ended iast month are figured around $3.2 
billion—and would be much less were it not 
fer big Government subsidies aimed at get- 
ting rid of the surpluses. 

Three years ago the United States exported 
over 5.5 million bales of cotton in 1 year. 
The current export year’s total is expected 
to be only about 3.7 million bales. Wheat 
exports that topped half a billion bu heals 
in 1948 are now well under 300 million bush- 
els yearly. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 


Will the price spread between farm and 
nonfarm products continue? Present in- 
dications are that it will. The Government’s 
farm crop appraisal, @ue out today, is ex- 
pected to predict whopping hervests all along 
the line. And the current round of wage 
increases will give new support to prices of 
manufactured products. 

But wage increases can’t be expected to 
bring sharp price rises in finished consumer 
goods. The heavy hand of high-production 
competition exerts a counterbalancing down- 
ward pull on prices. When the Norge divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp. announced last 
week that it wou'd not raise appliances to 
cover steel price increases, Norge President 
Judson S. Sayre commented that “like a lot 
of other manufacturers, we're just going to 
have to absorb higher material costs.” Many 
other manufacturers agree. 

The history of recent years demonstrates 
that the level of prices on manufactured 
goods does not have to follow the level of 
factory wages precisely. While factory wages 
have increased 17 percent since 1951, the 
actual decline of about 2 percent in non- 
farm, nonfood prices shows how competition 
and more efficient production can hold prices 
down. 

Wholesale price indexes for week ended 
July 5, 1955 (1947-49=—100): 
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Pereent change to 

















Weekly | July 5, 1955 from— 
Commodity, group os a 

1955 | June 28, July 

1955 1954 
All commodities Daa 110.0 0 -—0.4 
Farm products. _-_.- 89.8 —1.2 —6.7 
Processed foods 102.7 +.2 —3.6 
Meats 86.7 +.6 —8.2 

All commodities other | 

than farm and foods 115.7 0 +1.2 


Coal Industry Is Stepchild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention cf my colleagues in the House 
to an interesting editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 17 issue of the Hunt- 
ington Herald-Advertiser under the 
caption “Coal Industry Is Stepchild.”’ 

While the article in question does not 
offer a permanent solution to the strug- 
gle of the soft-coal industry, it does raise 
the question of discrimination not only 
in favor cf other industries here at home 
but questions seriously the economic wis- 
dom in the “bleeding America white’”’ 
in order to buy friendship abroad. 

The article follows: 

Coal producers are fond of saying that 
most of their troubles in the famine cycles 
of their feast-and-famine existence are due 
to the fact that there are too many of them. 
They produce too much coal and actually 
beg consumers to buy it at less than cost 

This may be true, but their number is 
pitifully small in a political sense. There 
are far too few of them to impress Con- 
gress and win the kind of political consid- 
eration that is given, say, to the Nation’s 
farmers. 

On many of his most important cash crops, 
the farmer is guaranteed a fair price by the 
Government. Corn, wheat, dairy products, 
and other farm commodities are accorded 
Government price supports. Uncle Sam will 
buy the corn, the wheat, the butter—for 
which he has about as much use as for an- 
other hole in his head—and store it in sheds, 
mobile bins, and abandoned caves until it 
spoils or can be given away without danger 
to the price structure. 

But what about the poor coal producer? 
Does the Government help him to maintain 
a fair price on his product? Does Uncle 
Sam regard this basic industry as impor- 
tant enough to justify some subsidization 
to keep it in business? 

He does not. On the contrary, he persists 
in practices which make the lot of the coal 
producer even more difficult. 

For one thing, he permits enormous quan- 
tities of low-grade fuel oil to be dumped on 
the eastern seaboard, where it actively dis- 
places coal as a fuel. 

For another thing, he permits agencies like 
TVA to establish price schedules on the coal 
they buy which do not give the producer a 
fair return. These schedules are followed by 
privately owned utilities, largely in self-de- 
fense. Industrial purchasing agents use 
the schedules for shopping purposes until 
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they find producers who will sell at distress 
prices. 

Uncle Sam maintains a growing stockpile 
of some minerals—such as zinc, lead, and 
copper—on the logical theory that they 
would be needed in quantities in case of 
war. By his purchases, he helps these in- 
dustries maintain a fair market price {or 
their products. 

The stockpiling of coal is not regarded as 
practical, it is true, but that is all the more 
reason for concern over the industry's ability 
to meet any emergency as it arises. , 

There is no substitute for coal in the pro- 
duction of steel. There is no substitute for 
steel in the fabrication of weapons wit! 
which the Nation would have to fight if wo 
came to worst. 

How can a Government, knowing this, con- 
tribute so intimately and in so many differ- 
ent ways to the financial insecurity of the 
coal business? 

The most obvious answer is that the coal 
producers and their employees—including 
the 225,000 miners who have lost their em- 
ployment in the mines since 1940 and the 
thousands of railroad employees furloughed 
because coal was not moving—are not 
numerous enough to count politically 

Either that or their representatives in Con- 
gress are not making the most of their oppor- 
tunities. You may take your choice, 


i 
rse 





A Vaccine Against Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, I have long urged that 
civic-minded citizens concentrate on de- 
veloping constructive outlets and facili- 
ties for America’s young people. I have 
pointed out that the great mass of our 
youngsters are healthy, wholesome, law- 
abiding, and sound in mind and body. 
It is our task to keep them so. 

One of the ways of achieving this is 
through community centers, through 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, YMHA’s, and YWHA's. 

Indeed, the activity of America’s great 
religious faiths in sponsoring organiza- 
tions and facilities to provide healthy 
outlets for young people’s energies rep- 
resents one of the great assets on the 
American scene. 

I was pleased to note a few days 480 
a fine article which has just been con- 
tributed by one of America’s leading 
authorities concerned with our youns 
people, an outstanding law enforcement 
officer in his own right and former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Jacob K. Javits, attorney ee 
eral of the State of New York, Throus 
the medium of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Congressman Javits con- 
tributed an outstanding commonsense 
statement to the Jewish New Year edl- 
tion of many community publications. 

I should like to underline my complete 
agreement with Attorney General Javils 
comments. I agree not only with respect 
to the splendid role of Jewish community 
centers, but with regard to the funda: 








1959 
ally constructive approach—what- 
a channel—which brings out the 
seat in young people. There is no finer 
, of doing this than by training 


¢ y . . . . 
vyungster’s in the religious faith of their 
fathers, helping them to understand the 
heritage which is theirs, the heritage 
of their religion, the heritage of their 
country. 


i trust and believe that in the year 
5716 our fellow Americans of Jewish 
faith will carry on the fine job which 
they are doing in supporting their Jewish 
community centers. I hope, too, that 
Americans of every faith will likewise 
support similar constructive activities in 
the common interest. 

1 send to the desk the text of Jack 
Javits’ article and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NaTionaL JEWISH WELFARE Boarp, 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
New York, N.Y. 


gE AGAINST DELINQUENCY—THE PRE- 


A VaccIN 
VENTIVE ROLE OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER 


(By the Honorable Jacob K. Javits, attorney 

" general of the State of New York) 

The current emergency over juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime is producing black 
headlines and futile anger. But let it be 
said to the credit of our youth that no matter 
how sensational the headlines, delinquency 
involves only a tiny proportion of our youth 
population. Only 3 percent of children and 
youth have been involved in what we call 
juvenile delinquency, but millions of our 
young people are undelinquent juveniles. 
If parents and legislators and civic leaders 
spent as much time understanding our chil- 
dren and finding healthy outlets for them 
in getting excited and alarmed 

in rash statements and pro- 
ing actical solutions, more good 
would be done 

Children want to be recognized for their 
own worth, they want respect for their rights, 
they need pride in achievement, and oppor- 
tunit to care and share. Agencies that 
lildren achieve these are creating a 

k vaccine” against delinquency. 
mong the most successful institutions that 
project these feelings for our children are 
the Jewish community centers that now 


serve more thi 





n 250 communities through- 
The center’s program of 
Cubs, hobby groups, cultural projects, sports, 
and opportunities for shar- 


ng in communal life is a natural for young 
people 


out the country. 


s0cla a LV t 


and sound moral standards that 
g00d home life, for friendly family 
produce solid young citizens at 
iy age. All youngsters suffer growing pains 





mey can be withstood by well-estab- 
a ares wonships between parents and 
cee rhe fact is that the surest pre- 
a ve against delinquency is a happy, 
that we. Jamuly life. It is an old truism 
Sti family that plays together stays 
“nh _ And I have found that the Jewish 
ey a = nter is a kind of extension of 
sae ~ “Or it serves the entire family. 
inane 7” happy, angry children strike out 
g00d ‘rene, Society, the active role of 
ely cational facilities and planned 
Individual. activities can be most helpful. 
With eg parents are often hard put to deal 
the ae which is not limited to 
Detion in sno eed But through partici- 
community ee efforts such as Jewish 
can fing 1 centers and YM-YWHA’s they 


‘p not only for themselves and 
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their children but also for other parents and 
children too, 

For the past decade the Jewish community 
center movement, under the leadership of 
the National Jewish Welfare Board, has been 
expanding at a record pace throughout the 
country. Millions of dollars are being 
poured into new buildings, enlarged services, 
better programs, improved facilities, all in 
an effort to keep up with an insatiable de- 
mand from the Jewish community. 


Two years ago, Senator HerBert H. LEH- 
MAN, in a statement published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD during the centennial of 
the center movement, said that “‘the organ- 
ized leisure-time group activities made pos- 
sible by Jewish community centers play an 
essential role in affording wholesome release 
from the anxieties and tensions and fears 
that beset every home and every family and 
every community under the pressures to 
which we are subject. Children and old 
folks, whose needs are too often neglected 
in a crisis, find the Jewish community cen- 
ters particularly concerned with their rec- 
reational and social problems.” That state- 
ment is even more valid today. 

Although juvenile delinquency has tradi- 
tionally been less a problem among Jews than 
among our non-Jewish neighbors, we cannot 
be smug about this. The old maxim about 
an ounce of prevention is still sound. In- 
stead of getting mad and frustrated about 
the problem, let us concentrate our available 
resources on the tried and tested programs 
that have demonstrated their capacity to 
prevent delinquency while we deal with the 
law-enforcement emergency which the fail- 
ure to support prevention adequately has 
produced. 


We need to see that Jewish community 
center programs are made available to every 
Jewish youngster and every Jewish family 
that wants them. We need to mobilize and 
train volunteer leadership to meet an enor- 
mous shortage of such people. We need even 
more to provide scholarships and other prac- 
tical inducements to young people to enter 
center work as a career. We need to develop 
more preinduction programs to prepare 
young people for military service which will 
be part of their lives. We need to strength- 
en Jewish family life to buttress the tradi- 
tional Jewish bulwarks of education and 
learning that have so successfully resisted 
juvenile delinquency. 

The desire for expanded center programs 
is everywhere manifest. If in the year 5716 
we can give new impetus and support to our 
Jewish youth-serving agencies, to our Jew- 
ish schools, to our morale-building organi- 
zations, we in the Jewish community will 
have contributed immeasurably toward 
building a generation of better citizens and 
more understanding and _ self-respecting 
Jews. I hope that in the new Jewish year 
we can benefit from some of the special in- 
terest in juvenile delinquency to develop a 
passionate concern for and interest in the 
needs and desires and hopes of the over- 
wheiming proportion of our teen-agers. Let 
them know that we have not let them down 
and they will not let us down. 





Arab States and Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 
SMITH of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I am including an article from 
the July 25 issue of Jewish Newsletter. 
It is an acknowledged fact that sta- 
bility in the Middle East is essential to 
world peace. This article by the editor 
of Jewish Newsletter is important to 
those who have an interest in the prob- 
lems that exist in that part of the world: 
ARAB STATES AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


“The Arab position on Israel is in no sense 
a position against the Jewish people,” stated 
Ambassador Mohamed Kamil Abdul Rahim,. 
Ambassador from Yemen to the United Na- 
tions and director of the Arab Information 
Center in an exclusive interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Jewish Newsletter. Am- 
plifying his statement, the Ambassador con- 
tinued: “For centuries before the state of 
Israel was created, Arabs, who are them- 
selves Semites, lived side by side with Jews 
in peace and in harmony in the best tradi- 
tion of Islam. In the Arab part of the world 
they still do. Just because of the tense 
Arab-Israeli relations, the Arab countries 
take special measures in protecting citizens 
of the Jewish faith.” As an example, he 
cited a recent act of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment which withheld news in Cairo concern- 
ing the recent events in Gaza in order to pro- 
tect Egypt’s 80,000 citizens of the Jewish 
faith. 

Dr. Fayez Sayegh, the center’s director of 
research, who was also present at the inter- 
view, supplemented the Ambassador’s words, 
by quoting from a statement released by the 
Arab Center, dated March 31, 1955, which 
pointed to the contrast between the strained 
Arab-Israeli relations and the friendly neigh- 
borly Moslem-Christian-Jewish relations in 
the Arab world, and read in part: “Enlight- 
ened people think not in terms of man’s re- 
ligion, but of the man himself. There is an 
eternal battle against bigots who want to 
lump people together and treat them by 
wholesale hates and wholesale affections. We 
are glad to say that in Arab countries, citi- 
zens of the Jewish faith enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as other citizens. We 
wish we could say the same thing about the 
180,000 Arab Moslems and Christians in Is- 
rael, but they are treated as second-class 
citizens.” 

Dr. Sayegh added that the Arab Informa- 
tion Center was opposed to antisemitism but 
that it would scrupulously refrain from tak- 
ing a stand on individual issues as such, nor 
would it intervene in any disputes between 
American organizations of opposing points of 
view. The Arab Center plans “to supply the 
answers to questions about such problems as 
Palestine and the striving for independence 
in North Africa.” 


The Jewish Newsletter has learned from 
other reliable sources that the Arab Informa- 
tion Center has taken steps to keep Arab 
representatives and speakers informed about 
the character of the various organizations 
that they are called upon to address with a 
view to shunning meetings of organizations 
known to advocate racial and religious dis- 
crimination. The Arab Information Center 
itself has never sent any speakers to such 
organizations. Some Arab speakers who ac- 
cepted such invitations in the past, were 
said to have done so largely through igno- 
rance of the real purposes of the organiza- 
tions inviting them. 

Ambassador Rahim’s statement helps to 
clarify an issue which was raised by a recent 
address delivered by a representative of an 
important Arab state at a meeting of an out- 
spoken anti-Semetic organization (reported 
Jewish Newsletter, June 13). That incident 
gave rise to doubts about the position of the 
Arab states toward antisemitism. We are 
glad that the Ambassador’s statement makes 
it clear that the Arab Information Center 
and the states it represents, repudiate a pol- 
icy of antisemitism in their own countries 
and association with antisemitic organiza- 
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tions here. We are particularly pleased with 
the assurances that the controversy between 
the Arab states and Israel does not affect the 
treatment by the Arab governments of their 
citizens of the Jewish faith. We look for 
continued evidence of good will which will 
result in an improved relationship and 
greater friendship between the Arabs and the 
Jews in the United States and in the Moslem 
world, 





Position of AAA With Respect to Highway 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Andrew J. Sordoni, pres- 
ident, American Automobile Association, 
and a statement by Mr. Sordoni which 
he delivered at a hearing of House Pub- 
lic Works Committee on July 12, 1955. 
The letter and statement outline the 
position the AAA is taking relative to 
H. R. 7474: 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1955. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Fioop: On July 12 the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, by authority of 
its executive committee, presented a state- 
ment before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee on pending highway legislation, copy 
of which is attached. 

The Public Works Committee has reported 
out H. R. 7474, which you will soon consider. 
We know that you are under great pressure 

rom commercial vehicle and rubber interests 

to reduce proposed taxes on commercial ve- 
hicles and to shift more of the tax load to 
the passenger car. 

The position of the AAA, with a member- 
ship of 4,767,000, on the pending Federal aid 
highway legislation is briefiy as follows: 

1. The American Automobile Association 
supports H. R. 7474 as a practical means of 
securing, within 15 years, the toll-free com- 
pletion, at high standards, of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
and an accompanying large improvement of 
major Federal aid highways. 

2. The association feels that, in the inter- 
est of equity, the proportion of taxes levied 
on the commercial vehicles should be higher 
than now provided for in H. R. 7474. We also 
oppose any tax exemption. Nevertheless, we 
recognize that this bill now provides at least 
@ more reasonable distribution of the tax load 
than heretofore has been the case. 

3. The association vigorously opposes any 
further shifting of the tax load to the pas- 
senger car, which is already carrying more 
than its fair share of highway costs. 

A vote for this legislation is support for a 
greatly improved, efficient, and safer highway 
system for our country and all our people. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. SORDONT, 
President, 


STATEMENT BY ANDREW J. SORDONI, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, TO THE 
PUBLIC WorKs COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 12, 1955 


I am Andrew J. Sordoni, president of the 
American Automobile Association, and am 
appearing here to present the views of the 
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associat’on, whose executive committee, 
meeting yesterday and today, has given care- 
ful consideration to the proposals before you. 

First of all, we should like to compliment 
the members of this committee for the care- 
ful and extensive consideration which you 
have given to the proposed Federal-aid high- 
way legislation. 

As one of the sponsors of the first Federal 
Highway Act in 1916, the American Auto- 
mobile Association has always had a special 
interest in this important field of legislation. 
From the inception of Federal highway aid 
up to the present, the Congress has reccg- 
nized that the major responsibility for im- 
proving the Nation’s streets and highways 
lies with the several States and their respec- 
tive political subdivisions. 

The role of the Federal Government in this 
field was one of spurring the States on to 
accept their responsibility and to give lead- 
ership and impetus to the development of 
integrated and effective highway improve- 
ment programs. This participation of the 
Federal Government in State highway af- 
fairs was justified under the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution and in the interest 
of national defense. Hence, from its very 
beginning, Federal aid has been recognized as 
a legitimate charge against the general reve- 
nues of the Federal Government. 

Now for the first time, there is before the 
Congress a proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume, not a minor role, but the 
major responsibility for financing a national 
system of interstate and defense highways. 
This network includes the Nation’s most 
important roads from the standpoint of the 
national welfare and the national security, 
as well as the needs of the Nation's high- 
way transportation. This proposed program, 
while a complete departure fror.: the tradi- 
tional role of the Federal Government in 
highway affairs, nevertheless ties in with 
the aims and objectives of the American 
Automobile Association. The American Au- 
tomobile Association was probably the first 
organization publicly to advocate a concen- 
tration of funds upon the interstate system 
and to point out the advantages of its 
early completion to adequate standards. We 
are in general agreement with the principles 
and objectives of the highway legislation 
now under consideration by this committee. 

This, then, brings us to the problem of 
financing this greatly expanded Federal aid 
highway program. It is our view that the 
adoption of a pay-as-you-go plan is more 
desirable than credit financing. We realize 
that a pay-as-you-go policy will require the 
imposition of ‘some additional taxes. And 
we have no objection to that action so long 
as these tax increases are reasonable and 
are apportioned equitably among the several 
beneficiaries. 

We believe an undue proportion should 
not be saddled on automobile owners merely 
because we have not urged our members to 
protest to you against the unfairness of any 
increase in their tax burden. 

It should not be necessary to point out 
that everyone will benefit from the proposed 
highway improvement program. The na- 
tional defense and the national economy 
justify contributions from general tax 
sources. The fact that no exemptions are 
provided for in the proposed increase in 
Federal gasoline tax would indicate that 
you are aware of this fact, and we certainly 
urge that no exemptions be granted. We 
ask the question, “Why shouldn't everyone 
make a contriution to the Nation’s defense 
and its general welfare?’ 

There are, of course, special beneficiaries 
of highway improvements such as the people 
we represent, the Nation’s motor-car owners. 
Their tax contribution in dollars will be the 
greatest of all. But other beneficiaries too 
should be required to pay in reasonable pro- 
portion to the benefits derived. It should 
not be necessary to remind you that the 
private passenger-car owner is already carry- 
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ing a very heavy tax burden. The ; 


Sais " 
ment of matching in the States will un 
aoubtedly further increase this burden, 


How much more taxation can be imposeq 
upon automobiles without doing Serious in 
jury to our national economy is open to 
speculation. No one knows the precise an 
swer to that question. In any event, the 
passenger-car owner should not be askeg or 
compelled to carry any tax burdens Which 
rightly belong to others. ; 

It must be assumed that your original pro. 
posal for taxing diesel fuel, heavy truck tires 
tubes, and camelback were intendeq to 
achieve some measure of equity in appor- 
tioning the tax levies among the several 
beneficiaries of this road-improvement pro- 
gram. 

Under such circumstances it would seem 
reasonable to ask reconsideration of the 
action taken in relieving commercial] ve- 
hicles from what is believed to be their 
equitable share of the new tax burden. To 
the extent that such restoration increases 
the total revenues beyond the requirements 
of the program, we ask that there be a cor- 
responding reduction in the proposed in- 
crease in the Federal gasoline tax, 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
have come to me two communications 
dealing with the minimum wage legisla- 
tion now in conference. These commu- 
nications address themselves to that pro- 
vision of the bill, as approved by the 
Senate, dealing with Puerto Rico. With- 
out passing judgment on the exact posi- 
tion taken by the organizations sending 
these communications, I believe the 
views and attitudes expressed are worthy 
of note, and I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that these communications and 
their attachments be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT MINIMUM WAGE COMMITTEE 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1955. 
To Members of Congress: 

I have been asked by Hipolito Marcano, 
president of Puerto Rico Federation of Labor- 
AFL, and David Sternback, regional director, 
CIO, Puerto Rico, to transmit the attached 
cablegram to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 


tiee 


Director, Joint Minimum Wage Commitice. 





—_— 


San JUAN, Puerto RICO 
Lt. ARTHUR GOLDBERG, 
Chairman, Joint Minimum Wage Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge offset reproduction and immediate 
distribution to all Congressmen following 
cable just sent to Speaker Sam RavsuRN 

“Unable to cablegram individually 4!! —_ 
gressmen due prohibitive expense us; 
therefore, respectfully request you convey 
following message to House during debate 00 
bill 7214, ‘On behalf major groups organized 
labor of Puerto Rico with combined member- 
ship over 125,000 in industry trade and age” 
culture, urge you to secure passage 0! cg 
bill 2168 through floor amendment !1 ~ 
House bill 7214. Increased minimum Was? 














Se a ee 


1950 
otes for Puerto Rico along lines Senate bill 
iw overdue. ‘They can be paid without cur- 
eiment insular employment or affecting 
orapetitive position Puerto Rico industry. 
ae ook to Congress to rectify injustice long 
against people of this island by 


erpetrated 
adjustments minimum wages up 


inadequate 


) now. 
= HiIPoLtiro MarCANo, 


president, Puerto Rico Federation of 
Lavor-AFL. 
Davip STERNBACK, 
Regional Director, CIO, Puerto Rico. 





Joint MINIMUM WAGE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1955. 
to Members of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Members of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Members of Congress from the 
State of New York: 
Enclosed is a resolution passed at an over- 
fow meeting of Puerto Rican workers held 
in New York City last night. This resolution 


petitions the Congress to enact Senate bill 
9168 on Puerto Rico simultaneously with any 
change in the present mainland minimum. 
We enclose also a story from today’s 


New York Times reporting the meeting 
at which this resolution was passed. 

In view of the fact that minimum wage 
revision is presently before Congress, we 
thought that the enclosed would merit your 
jnterest. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jacosp §. PorTorsky, 
President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, CIO. 

DAvIp DUBINSKY, 
International Ladies Garment 
Union, AFL. 

EMIL RIEVE, 

President, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
wa, CIO. 


Pre den s 


V ork rT 
W OTRETS 


ALEX ROSE, 
President, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 


linery Workers International Union, 
AFL, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Director, Joint Minimum Wage Commit- 
ce, 
RESOLUTION ON HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
PUERTO Rico, ADOPTED AT SPECIAL MEETING, 


JuLY 14, 1955, ROOSEVELT AUDITORIUM, NEW 
York, N. Y. 
Wherea 


Rico are f 


the minimum wages in Puerto 
ir below the mainland minimum, 
ome cases, aS low as 2214 cents an 
hour, a starvation wage that makes it impos- 
sible for Puerto Rican workers to maintain 
even € minimum level of health and decency 
against a cost of living that is higher than 
on the mainland: and 

Whereas thousands of Puerto Rican work- 
annually driven from the island in 
ft a living wage as a result of the 
y low wages; .and 

the Congress of the United States 
mmitted a great injustice in 1949 when, 
ater raising the mainland minimum wage 
‘tom 40 cents to 75 cents an hour, no com- 
> adjustment was made for Puerto 
and since this failure of Congress in 
le past has created an even greater differ- 
ential between mainland and island wages; 
and 
Where 


even, in 





hs the Senate of the United States 
" S Passed a bill to raise the mainland mini- 
are * $1 and to raise the Puerto Rican 
‘um wage so that the differential be- 
iat minima in Puerto Rico and on the 
"Unland shall not become even greater than 
“’ present; and 

aioe government officials in Puerto 
erie i rary to the best interests of work- 
Pucrt, m0 Rico and to the best interests of 
pubit Xican workers on the mainland—have 
wuGy Opposed the Senate bill; and 
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Whereas Puerto Rico is part of the United 
States and its workers should not be excluded 
from the general benefits and progress of 
American labor: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this public meeting of 
Puerto Rican workers in New York City peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
raise the minimum wage in Puerto Rico along 
the lines of the Senate bill so that the work- 
ers of the island may begin to enjoy the 
higher standards to which they are entitled 
as human beings and as citizens of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting call upon the 
Governor of Puerto Rico—in the best inter- 
ests of the economy and the workers of the 
island, and in the interest of safeguarding 
our wage standard on the mainland—to join 
with us in demanding a statutory minimum- 
wage increase for the workers of Puerto Rico. 





[From the New York Times of July 15, 1955] 


BILINGUAL RALLY BACKS WAGE BILL—FIFTEEN 
HUNDRED PUERTO RICAN GARMENT WORKERS 
HeRE ASK SAME RISE FOR UNITED STATES, 
ISLAND 

(By Peter Kihss) 


Fifteen hundred union members rallied in 
what was called the city’s first meeting of 
Puerto Rican garment workers last night. 
Enthusiastically they demanded passage of a 
bill to raise Puerto Rican and mainland min- 
imum wages by the same margin. This, they 
said, would aid island workers and safe- 
guard mainland wage standards. 

The International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, AFL, called the bilingual session. 
David Dubinsky, union president, said the 
cost of living in Puerto Rico was higher than 
in New York. 

“Give Puerto Rican workers a decent wage,” 
he demanded. * * * As long as they want 
to keep Puerto Rico on a starvation wage of 
coolie workers, Puerto Rico will become a 
school where people learn a trade and then 
go to Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York 
to make a living.” 

Asserting mainland unions had overcome 
“sweatshop” conditions, Mr. Dubinsky voiced 
fear that a widening wage gap might mean 
that the island “may get the work and we get 
the wages only on paper.” The differential, 
he said, had doubled since 1939 so that the 
New York wages last year were $1.83 an hour, 
or $1.44 above Puerto Rican earnings. 


INCREASES SUPPORTED 


The meeting endorsed a Senate-passed bill 
that would increase the Federal mainland 
minimum from 75 cents to $1 an hour. It 
would provide a one-third increase in steps 
by January 1, 1958, in Puerto Rican wages 
that are worked out, industry by industry, by 
special committees. 

Meanwhile, at the New York Office of the 
Puerto Rican Labor Department, Joseph 
Monserrat, director, said the Commonwealth 
government favored improving the commit- 
tee system and increasing wages when 
“economically feasible,” But he contended 
the Senate bill would force rises as high 
as 257 percent for sweater and bathing-suit 
workers. The last time a flat minimum was 
legislated for Puerto Rico, in 1940, “it did 
create unemployment,” he said. 

Edward G. Miller, Jr., chairman of the 
mayor’s committee on Puerto Rican affairs, 
conceded yesterday that he hadn’t con- 
sulted the committee before writing a let- 
ter to the New York Times favoring a more 
flexible approach than in the Senate bill. 
But, in answer to protests from labor mem- 
bers, he asserted, “I thought it entirely con- 
sistent with everything the committee has 
been trying to do.” 

At vhe rally, Mr. Dubinsky asserted that 
mainland garment manufacturers were tak- 
ing their work to Puerto Rico. He denounced 
a Federal Labor Department memorandum 
that reportedly recommended a flexible ap- 
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proach and described Puerto Rico as com- 
peting with Japan and the Philippines in 
such industries as hand-sewn needlework. 

Hipolito Marcano, president of the Puerto 
Rican Federation of Labor, said island work- 
ers favored the Commonwealth program to 
attract industry by tax exemption, loans, 
and factory aids, but “reject starvation 
wages.” Saby Nehama, business agent of 
the dressmakers local, presided and trans- 
lated into Spanish speeches by Mr. Dubinsky 
and Representative IRw1n D. DAavipson, Man- 
hattan Democrat. The latter hailed the 
union stand. 





Airport Development Aid Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Needed: Airport Development 
Aid,” written by Larry Cates, Air Line 
Pilots’ Association legislative representa- 
tive, and published in the magazine, the 
Air Line Pilot. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEEDED: AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT Ar1mp—LOcaAL 
GOVERNMENTS ALONE CaNn’t FUND THE 
MaNy IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED BY THE 
NATION’S AIRPORTS—ForR SAFETY AND ProG- 
RESS, FEDERAL AID Is NEEDED TO MEET GROW- 
ING DEMANDS 


(By Larry Cates) 


Air airports are rapidly becoming the 
weakest link in our air transport system. 
Pilots see no relief in sight unless an airport 
development is undertaken. 

From a safety and air progress standpoint, 
ALPA firmly supports Federal aid to air- 
ports. 

ALPA’s stand was outlined recently by 
President Sayen in a statement to the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, in connection with S. 1855, a bill 
designed to assist in the proper development 
of airports throughout the Nation. It would 
provide $63 million annually for the next 
4 years for such development. 

Behind ALPA’s support are these facts: 

Present airports are incapable of meeting 
even present needs efficiently and safely. 

The problem will be compounded in the 
immediate future. 

Other nations are recognizing this prob- 
lem and meeting it. 

Tools to do the job are necessary to main- 
tain our safety records, and, next to planes 
themselves, the airports are an important 
tool. 

Air travelers are being increasingly incon- 
venienced because of lack of airport develop- 
ment, which lack also acts as a barrier to 
the maximum flow of commerce. 


ALPA’S POSITION 


Some pertinent and condensed excerpts of 
Mr. Sayen’s statement follow: 

“The Air Line Pilots Association wishes to 
go on record in firm support of this state- 
ment to the Federal Airport Act, which would 
provide expenditures of $63 million annually 
over the next 4-year period for the develop- 
ment of our airports. * * * It is indisput- 
able that our own present airports are in- 
capable of meeting even our present needs 
efficiently and safely. In the large metro- 
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politan areas, many of the airport facilities 
are presently greatly overtaxed with result- 
ant delays and inconvenience to the travel- 
ing public, and smaller communities are 


handicapped by lack of adequate airports to 
permit essential air services and their growth. 


INDUSTRY'S GROWTH 


“This problem will be compounded in the 
immediate future with the advent of faster 
and heavier aircraft and developments possi- 
ble in turbine aircraft. Airport need is dem- 
onstrated by statistics showing that the air- 
lines are rapidly moving into a key spot 
among common carriers with respect to the 
carriages of passengers. As recently as 1946, 
the airlines hauled only 6.5 percent of the 
Nation’s travelers. By 1954, that figure had 
jumped more than four times to 28.2 percent, 
and this year, it is estimated that 1 out of 
every 3 people traveling by other means 
than automobile, or better than 33 percent 
of all travelers, will travel by plane. Further, 
the national business fleet of airplanes is 
several times larger than all the aircraft in 
domestic airline operation. These airplanes 
fly more plane miles than the scheduled air- 
line fleet. In addition, the use of civil air- 
ports by our military fleet is constantly in- 
creasing. That the Congress orginally anti- 
cipated this growth in some measure, is 
evidenced by the fact that the Federal Air- 
port Act, which this bill seeks to amend, 
provided the means for an appropriation of 
over $500 million for airport construction 
aid through fiscal 1955. However, concur- 
rent with an expansion in excess of that an- 
ticipated, the Congress has appropriated less 
than half the amount of funds originally in- 
tended for such purpose. That this acute 
problem is being more adequately dealt with 
in other nations, is evidenced by the fact 
that Canada, our neighbor on the north, 
plans to spend $75 million on an airport de- 
velopment program this year. 


SAFETY CONSIDERATIONS 


“The responsibility for the safe and effi- 
cient conduct of a flight resides with the 
pilot. The excellent record of the past few 
years is evidence of the fact that his obliga- 
tion in this regard has been effectively as- 
sumed. However, under present conditions 
and with modern airplanes, this obligation is 
becoming increasingly difficult to fulfill. In 
fact, our safety record will be impossible to 
maintain unless we provide the pilots with 
adequate tools to fufill this objective. 

“A major part of the solution to this prob- 
lem resides in proper airport development. 
This development in terms of safety must 
include the lowering, relocation, and mark- 
ing and lighting of airport hazards, the 
elimination of those hazards in our ap- 
proach lanes, runways of proper length and 
strength to accommodate the speed and 
weight of our transports, the proper mark- 
ing of those runways to assist visual ac- 
commodation and the essential aids to navi- 
gation, such as runway approach lights and 
the proper instrument landing systems. 
One of our airline captains, with many 
thousands of hours experience, describes the 
airport approach problem as follows: 


““Ten years ago the common weather 
minimum was 500 feet and one mile and the 
common approach speed was 90 miles per 
hour. Today, in some fields, we find mini- 
mums lowered to 200 feet and 114 miles. 
Approach speed has risen to 150 miles per 
hour. True, the alinement problem is 
more accurately solved where ILS is 
available, but nevertheless, the time avail- 
able for the pilot to orientate himself 
properly after becoming visual has decreased 
tremendously—40 seconds to 12 seconds.’” 

INADEQUATE FACILITIES 


“Airline travelers have been inconven- 
fenced at times by the fact that the pilot 
could not land at a particlar airport and it 
became necessary to conduct the flight to an 
airport other than that of intended landing. 
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However, as Mr. R. B. Rowe of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., recently said, “This is no re- 
flection on the professional ability of the air- 
line pilot for he is doing the best possible 
job with the tools at hand. It does, how- 
ever, demonstrate graphically the inade- 
quacy of his tools.’ It is a somewhat sur- 
prising fact that many of the tools to elim- 
inate these problems are immediately 
available. The industry and Government 
have reached agreement on many matters re- 
lating to approach lighting, runway strength 
and dimensional standards for civil airports, 
runway and taxi marking, uniform require- 
ments for runway and landing strip light- 
ing and miscellaneous criteria relating to 
airport development. For example, the in- 
dustry has been in agreement on a proper 
configuration for approach lights for over 
3 years. In fact, the configuration was 
approved by the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee in 1953 as a national standard. At the 
present date only six airports have this es- 
sential aid installed. The stumbling block 
has been the lack of sufficient funds to pro- 
cure and install the necessary improve- 
ments.” 
NEED CITED 


“The report of the President's Airport 
Commission, published on May 16, 1952, 
called the airport problem to the attention 
of the Nation. A strong recommendation, 
that matching funds for Federal aid to air- 
ports should be implemented by adequate 
appropriations, was included in that report. 
The record aptly demonstrates that develop- 
ment of our air transportation system is 
clearly in the public interest, both from 
an economic and national defense stand- 
point. The airports of this Nation consti- 
tute the originating and terminal points of 
the flow of interstate air commerce and the 
springboards for national defense. Unless 
funds are immediately appropriated to assist 
in the development of those airports, they 
will become an effective barrier to a maxi- 
mum fiow of that commerce. In fact, a re- 
verse trend in the use of airports is already 
making itself felt as evidenced by previous 
testimony that air carriers in the past 4 
years were forced to suspend service at 88 
points throughout the country because of 
inadequate airport conditions. 

“We are very hopeful that the Congress 
will recognize this very obvious problem and 
provide the appropriations under considera- 
tion as rapidly as possible. Such appropria- 
tion will, in our opinion, fall short of answer- 
ing the problem, but will serve as a proper 
starting point.” 


Louis C. Cramton: Champion of 


Michigan’s FEP Bill 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on July 6, 
1955, in special ceremonies, Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams signed into law Michigan’s 
fair employment practice bill. We, of 
Michigan, are exceedingly proud that 
our State legislature has through legis- 
lative mandate declared, confirmed, and 
evoked to practice the democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity. Itisa 
paramount victory for democracy and in 
the words of our great Governor shall 
witness “the end of morally indefensible 
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and economically 
policies.” 

In this victory, the gratitude of the 
people of Michigan is fullheartedly ex. 
tended to Representative Louis C. Cram. 
ton, Republican, of Lapeer, Mich,, who 
was sponsorer and champion of the 
FEPC bill. The Honorable Mr. Cramton 
a former United States Congressman 
representing the Seventh District of 
Michigan and a former circuit judge 
stated that the principle of FEPC wa: 
burned into him by a friend he met in 
Washington, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University. As q 
Congressman, Mr. Cramton helped pre. 
pare the Federal budget for Howard and 
when he came back to Michigan, he said, 
he made up his mind he could not let his 
old friend down. 

The enactment of FEPC legislation in 
a major industrial center such as Michi- 
gan is of great import to the Nation and 
to the world in its example of leadership 
in the realization of democratic concepts, 
The major issues which face our Nation 
today on a worldwide basis are concerned 
with human rights so that this action in 
Lansing, Mich., is of national and inter- 
national consequence, 

In recognition of this service, the 
Michigan civil liberties department of 
the Improved Benevolent Protective Or- 
der of Elks of the World in its State con- 
vention civil liberties program, held on 
June 17 in Saginaw, Mich., presented its 
1955 annual award for outstanding pub- 
lic service to Representative Cramton. 
In the representative’s absence, his son 
Leo Cramton, of Midland, Mich., received 
the award from Lt. Gov. Philip A. Hart. 

The following letters and telegrams 
tell the story of this momentous occasion. 
I ask unanimous consent to include them 
in the REcorp: 

Hon. CuHarLes C. Diccs, Jr., 
Congressman, 
House of Representatives: 

Many thanks for the invitation 
swer is “Yes.” Am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. 


wasteful hiring 


The an- 


Pup A. Hart 
Lieutenant Governor. 


Hon. CHARLES C. Diaecs, Jr., 
House Office Building: 

I appreciate very greatly the honor you 
suggest but present commitments take me 
out of the State on June 7 and I will be in 
Miami on June 17. I particularly appreciate 
this suggestion from you, With my best 
wishes. 

Lovis C: CRaMTON 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, _ 
Lansing, Mich., June 2, 199 
Hon. CHARLEs C. DIGGS, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am SO appl 
ative of the honor suggested in your te 
which I have just received and your per 
congratulations on the passage Ol 
employment practices legislation, that : 
sire to write you more fully this letter louun 
ing my telegram. 
Mrs. Cramton went to Miami, Fia., by 4" 
2 weeks ago with a definite promise 0D my 
part that I would drive down immedian 
after the close of the session to spend 4 ee 
time with her in Miami and then drive % 
back to Michigan. 
It is for that reason that I am 
Lapeer next Tuesday morning to a! 


leaving 


ve 10 








an- 


0+ 


you 


me 


late 


best 
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Miami 


and do not expect to be again in Mich- 
igan until about the end of June. I greatly 
appreciate the honor suggested and the in- 
yitation you extend to attend the State con- 
yention of the Elks at Saginaw June 17, but 
it is impossible. 

I think you will be interested to know that 
I consider the bill as it goes to the Governor 
a very good one with sufficient authority to 
enable the Commission to render great serv- 
ice to the State. 

With best wishes, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 

Louis C. CRAMTON. 





STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, June 2, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES C. DiGGs, JR., 
Michigan State Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHARLEY: Thanks ever so much for 
your kind invitation to attend the civil- 
liberties program of the State Elks conven- 
tion on Friday evening, June 17, in Saginaw. 

It would indeed be a real pleasure to be 
on hand for this fine event and I certainly 
wish it were possible for me to do so. Un- 


fortunately, however, previously arranged 
plans will take me to Detroit that night. 
With every good wish for a most success- 
ful program. 
Sincerely, 
Governor. 


R. F. BAXTER, 

General Chairman, Elks Michigan State 
Convention, IBPOE of W, care of Bethel 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Please extend my personal good wishes to 
all attending your annual State convention 
for a most successful and enjoyable get- 
together. Sincerely regret unable to be with 
you. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan. 





Hon. CHarRLes C. Diccs, 
Member of Congress, 

Bethel AME Church, 

Saginaw, Mich.: 
vey to the assembled group my 
od wishes and my personal con- 
gratulations to Judge Cramton, a great 
champion of the people. 

PaT McNAMARA, 
United States Senator. 


Please cor 


sincere ge 





Improved Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks of the World, 
Care of Bethlemy Church: 

Please extend my congratulations to Rep- 
resentative Cramton upon his receiving the 
civil-liberties award. The judge has a fine 
: ra Ol service to all the citizens of Mich- 

ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 





Congress CuarLes C. Dices, Jr., 
Saginaw, Mich.: 
,, Award to Judge Louis Cramton for con- 
‘dutions to civil rights by the civil liberties 
department of IBPOE of W is in keeping 
With highest traditions of Elkdom. 
Frate rnally, 
State Senator Cora M. Brown. 





Congressman CHARLES C. Diccs, 
Elks Convention, 
Civil Liberties Committee, 
Saginaw, Mich.: 
Repaetatulations to the committee and 
oe ative Cramton on a great and 
Sane econ Job in the interests of FEPC. 
OTK was outstanding. It expressed 
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the sentiments of right-thinking people organization my deepest appreciation of the 


everywhere. 


Representative James BrapD.ey, 
Of Detroit. 





Michigan Civil Liberties Committee of the 
Elks of Michigan, Saginaw, Mich. 
Attention: Congressman CHARLES C, 
DicGs, Jr. 

Congratulations on your fine and timely 
recognition of Judge Louis Cramton. He 
is perhaps the outstanding legislator of this 
age. All Michigan is proud of him. 

CHARLEs M. Diccs, 
State Representative. 





Congressman CHARLEs C. Diccs, Jr., 
Saginaw, Mich.: 
Chairman of Michigan Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee permit me to extend to you and your 
organization greetings. Sorry I cannot join 
you in paying tribute to Representative 
Louis Cramton with whom I have had the 
privilege of working for more than 6 years. 
I have learned to respect and admire him for 
the great leadership he has attained in his 
more than 50 years of public service. I ad- 
mire him for his vigor and sincerity through 
humiliation to carry through with a fight 
to bring to the minorities by law and equal 
opportunity in employment regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. May 
God bless and keep him. 
Epcar CuRRIE, 
State Representative. 





Congressman CHARLES C. Diccs, Jr. 
Chairman, IBPOE Civil Liberties 
Committee, Saginaw, Mich.: 

I wish to congratulate you for the untir- 
ing effort you put forth as chairman of the 
Civil Liberties Committee, enablihg the 
State of Michigan to have an FEPC law. I 
personally know you were one of the guid- 
ing forces behind Representative Cramton 
in securing the passage of this law. Please 
express my best wishes to the officers and 
delegates for a successful convention. My 
best wishes for your continued success. 

Representative Roger TOWNSEND. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
LANSING, MICH., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES C. D1GGs, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dersr CONGRESSMAN Diccs: My son has 
reported to me fully on the honor given me 
even in my absence at the State Elks conven- 
tion at Saginaw, and I very deeply regret 
that it was impossible for me to be there. 

I assume that the award was set forth in 
a resolution or a citation. I very much 
desire to have a copy of such resolution or 
citation if it is possible. 

Kay mentioned also some messages that 
were read at the convention and these I 
would like or copies of them for my files. I 
will greatly appreciate anything you can do 
to aid me in these matters. 

I had hoped that the success of our cam- 
paign in enacting an FEPC law in this out- 
standing industrial State might be of mate- 
rial aid in the general battle against racial 
discrimination in the Nation, but little, if 
any, notice seems to have been taken of it by 
Congress or the press of the National Capital. 
I trust, however, that this very definite for- 
ward step by our State will have some effect 
in your national struggle. 

Governor Williams used five pens in sign- 
ing the new law which became Publie Act 
251 of 1955. He gave one to me and I sent 
that one on to my friend, Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, at Howard University, whose friendship 
has meant so much to me, 


I wish to express to you and your civil 
liberties committee and to your Elks’ State 


honor given me and thank you. 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Lovis C. CrRaMTON. 





Report on Moral Rearmament Trip 
Through Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day I received a copy of a letter from a 
friend of mine, Bill Grogan, a very great 
labor leader from Florida. He has been 
traveling with the Moral Rearmament 
Group in the Far East. He is peeking 
into scenes which none of us have had 
the pleasure of looking at. He is be- 
coming acquainted with world situa- 
tions by mingling with leaders and com- 
mon people. The letter which I hold in 
my hand is a very interesting docu- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON MRA Trip THROUGH ASIA: No. 4 


DEAR FRIENDS: The journey continues and 
after many touching scenes of farewell, we 
left Japan and winged our way toward For- 
mosa. Formosa looks beautiful from the 
air—it’s a mountainous country and is a 
beautiful verdant green. When we arrived 
at the airport we were stunned at all the 
elaborate preparations that were made to 
receive us. Crowds with banners at the air- 
port, and all the roads were garlanded with 
flowers with banners across the streets with 
MRA slogans on them. 

Gen. Ho Ying-chin, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Strategy Board, and wartime commander 
of the Chinese Army (he was the general 
who accepted the Japanese surrender for 
China and later he presented the sword 
which was surrendered to Dr. Buchmann, the 
founder of MRA) received us at a banquet for 
400 people where he said, “This visit is un- 
precedented in the history of China, or, for 
that matter, I believe, to any other Asian 
nation before.” 

President Chiang Kai-shek gave a recep- 
tion for us the next day and later the Prime 
Minister followed suit. I could not begin 
to quote the many speeches and statements 
made by all of the Government, civic, edu- 
cationai, business, and labor groups, who all 
lauded MRA and the sentiment is pretty 
well summed up by the editorial in the China 
Post which stated, “With the flashing clarity 
of an electric bolt from the heavens, a new 
group has appeared on the world scene. 
Moral rearmament, a unified mission of world 
peoples, has made itself known and its power 
is rapidly being felt over more and more of 
the world’s surface. Free China, ready to join 
forces with the principles of MRA, stands as 
a springboard from which this new force 
may stride into the world and gain its ob- 
jective of world peace and understanding. 
They have set up a great global strategy 
which is aimed at destroying the misunder- 
standings and differences which exist.” 

Chiang Kai-shek, after praising the aid 
received from United States of America said 
this moral aid was even greater because it 
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had raised the morale of the people as 
well as affecting all of the top officials in 
political and military life. 

As you lived in Formosa, you had the sick- 
ening feeling that war was not too far away 
and that you never knew when the spark 
would flash that would ignite the next holo- 
caust of war. The feeling lent real urgency 
and awareness to our mission. As a matter of 
fact, the day after we left Formosa, the Reds 
shot down a civilian plane and two MIGS 
were shot down in retaliation. As I see it 
now, the complacency in America is frighten- 
ing and in the mad race of materialism, we 
are too engrossed in our own selfish personal 
interests to pause for a moment and give 
thought to the powerkegs that surround us. 

After we left Formosa, I was convinced 
that we had penetrated every phase of com- 
munity life in that island, and given those 
people the answer to the rebirth of a free 
China, with a people living and government 
based on observance of moral standards. 

When we arrived in the Philippines, the 
mayor of Manila turned out all the city offi- 
cials as well as a colorful crowd of young peo- 
ple dressed in the native costumes. After 
they had sung songs of welcome to us and 
our MRA chorus had reciprocated, we were 
whisked into town from the airport with a 
police escort with sirens at full blast and off 
we were to a new round of activities in 
Manila. 

The pace is backbreaking and there is no 
letup. I thought I was used to long hours 
but this is the limit. We start about 7 a. m., 
and get back to our rooms after 12 midnight 
when the show is over, and no day off either. 
However, it really is wonderful how everyone 
works and gives everything they’ve got. It’s 
amazing to be with a crowd where there is no 
trouble with drink, girls, or bickering, where 
everyone works as if the very world depended 
on him—inspired living—if we could get this 
devotion and dedication into political and 
trade-union activities, we'd really have some- 
thing—and the amazing truth is that it is 
possible to achieve. But, there’s an awful 
amount of personal change needed first— 
especially with a guy like me. 

After the first flush of welcome died down, 
it looked as if we had a crisis on our hands, 
as the newspapers carried some statements 
allegedly made by the Catholic archbishop. 
This carried real significance as I was amazed 
to learn that the Philippines are 95 percent 
Roman Catholics. However, after a lot of 
confusion, I cut through to the source and 
was delighted to learn from the archbishop 
himself, that he had nothing against MRA 
and we had quite a good time with him. 

President Magsaysay received us at the 
palace, and told us he was convinced that 
the principles of MRA were good and do work, 
referring in particular to our principle of 
absolute love among mankind and how to win 
over your enemies through real caring for 
them, he told us how he was opposed and 
ridiculed when he proposed to extend the 
hand of friendship to the Huks (Commu- 
nists) in the mountains and his offer of 
amnesty—a piece of land—medical aid and 
food. Some people insisted “Kill the Com- 
munists,” but he pointed out he knew that 
hungry bellies were the reason that made 
these people Communists and when he made 
his offer to them, over 9,000 surrendered and 
today, virtually only a handful of Huks re- 
main in the mountains. He made a good 
point when he said, “You have to find out 
what made the patient sick and then cure the 
sickness—don’t kill the patient.” 

It was heartening to hear a man like this 
putting our theory into practice. As he put 
it, “We've won these people over to us by 
being their friends and recognizing their 
needs and caring for them.” That’s MRA in 
action. 

Some of us stay in the Manila Hotel, and 
they say from where you stand in the lobby 
you can look out on a big green where 106,000 
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Filipinos were killed in the last war. From 
the side of the hotel you can look over 
Manila Bay, where the hulks of sunken ves- 
sels stick out of the water. There were 73 
Japanese vessels sunk in the bay. (The 
United States lost 150 planes sinking those 
73 ships.) Across the bay you see Corregidor 
and Bataan. Yes, there are plenty of me- 
mentos of the war, and when you talk to 
the Philippine people about peace they know 
and appreciate what you are talking about. 

The play is packed out each night, and the 
people really show their warm appreciation. 
On the opening night in Manila the Japanese 
team were on the stage, and when they were 
introduced an angry murmur swelled from 
the crowd when they heard the Japanese lan- 
guage. When Hoshizima, who is the supreme 
adviser to the Japanese Government and is 
assigned by the Premier to represent the 
Japanese Government on the team, spoke 
and told the audience that he wanted to 
apologize to the Philippine people for all the 
wrongs and horrors they brought to them, 
and humbly asked their forgiveness—a spon- 
taneous “No’’—but then just as quick they 
shouted “Yes,’”’ and burst out into a real 
wave of applause. What a thrilling experi- 
ence. 

One of the men on the Japanese team is 
Nakajima. He was one of the human torpe- 
does, and later that evening he confessed he 
was really scared to appear before that audi- 
ence, and, frankiy, under the circumstances, 
I would have been, too. However, this hum- 
ble apology did an awful lot to heal the 
breach between these two nations who were 
former enemies. It was repeated over the 
radio and to Government officials, and the 
response guarantees unity between two more 
of our allies in the free world block. 

The Philippine Government has officially 
assigned Congressman Limm to accompany 
the team on the rest of the mission repre- 
senting the Philippine Government. It’s 
great how the team picks up strength as we 
move along. 

The team is leaving Manila today, bound 
for Bangkok, Thailand. However, it splits 
and another group, including my wife and 
I, goes to Saigon, Indochina, and then to 
Singapore, Malaya Peninsula. We'll then 
meet up again in Rangoon. 

The Vice President gave a reception last 
night for us to celebrate a truly inspired 
Fourth of July. It was a stirring occasion. 
I stumble around trying to find words to ex- 
plain things as they happen on this trip, and 
I know I’m totally inadequate. However, 
I'm enclosing a column from the Manila 
Evening News which tells a little about our 
play and the impact of our work. I hope you 
like it, as it says things much better than 
I can. 

With all best wishes from your traveling 
salesman, 

Sincerely, 
BILL Grocan. 


Control of Bank Holding Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement which I made before 
the Subcommittee on Banking of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on July 14, 1955, on bank holding 
company legislation, may be of interest 
to our colleagues: 
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STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 4 Reppy. 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE Stare op 
New YORK 


Mr. MULTeR. Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the committee, I appreciate the priviles 
of coming here this morning and hope that 
I may contribute something of value to your 
deliberations. ‘ 

I do not have a prepared statement py: 
with your permission will submit a complete 
statement to be made part of the record. 

Senator Frear. Without objection, it wiy 
be made part of the record, sir. 

Mr. MULTER. I am presumptuous enouoh 
to come here and think that I can be of acme 
heip to the committee, not merely because as 
a member of the Banking and Currency Com. 
mittee of the House I sat through the same 
hearing that you ar» conducting. I either 
heard or read every bit of evidence submitted 
there. I have read, I believe, almost every 
word of evidence submitted to this commit. 
tee thus far by officials of our Government. 
I have read, I believe, almost every word that 
was submitted to the Judiciary Committee 
of the House by Officials of our Government 
on the question of merger and consolidation 
of banks. 

In addition, I bring to bear my own experi- 
ence of some thirty-odd years of practice of 
the law in the city of New York, where much 
of my work has been devoted to representing 
banks, insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, and business enterprises of almost 
every nature. 

The bill before you, I believe, is of tre- 
mendous importance. I, like many others, 
have from time to time said that I am not 
opposed to big corporations or big banks 
just because they are big, but as a result 
of all of this testimony I think we must 
amend our vocabulary, or at least the use 
of. it, to a certain extent and possibly bor- 
row from the motion-picture industry their 
words “stupendous” and “colossal” when we 
talk about bigness in the banking industry. 
I think we must differentiate between the 
“stupendous” and the “colossal” and the 
“big.” 

Without spending too much time on th 
philosophy behind the necessity for thi 
legislation, I believe that everybody wil 
agree that one thing that will lead to na 
tionalization of our banks and the banking 
industry would be a concentration of Wealth 
and a concentration of credit power 
think that is the history of nationaliza 
tion of the Bank of England. That is what 
happened there. If we review the history 
of what they did in Russia, you will recall 
what happened when the Kerensky govern- 
ment was driven out by the Bolsheviks whom 
we now know as the Soviets. ‘They tied 0 
nationalize their banks and insurance comMl- 
panies and industries, 

They very soon saw they cou!d not just 
move in and take everything over, so they 
gave those enterprises back to private In- 
dustry but concentrated each industry in 
the hands of a few. And after the enter- 
prises got working smoothly in the hands 
of the few, the government was then able 
to walk back in and nationalize. And that 
is the way they operate there and in almost 
every satellite country. 

I am sure that no member either of this 
committee or of the Congress wants to 6¢ 
anything like that happen. But it can hap- 
pen here if we do not do something to pre- 
vent the concentration of economic power 
in the hands of the few. 

Now, it is not necessary in order t 
port the bill that is before you or any one 
of the bills before you to determine tha 
holding companies in and of themselves af 
bad or have done bad things, but if te 
potential for evil is there, then 1 think we 
must legislate on the subject. 

May I recall to you that in 1945 the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 1s: ued 4 
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unanimous report, and they said this with 
reference to holding companies, amd I quote: 

“Holding companies not only tend to be- 
come monopolistic but increase the problem 
of supervision. The ease with which assets 
may be transferred from one affiliated cor- 
porate unit to another and the possibility 
of the manipulation of the accounts of these 
enterprises make adequate examination of 
ated banks and the appraisal of their 


afili = oan 
condition and capital position extremely diffi- 
cult, The Corporation,” meaning FDIC, 


“recommends that Congress enact legis- 
lation which will prohibit the future crea- 
tion of holding companies and which will 
require the liquidation of existing holding 
companies after allowing a reasonable time 
for orderly distribution to their own stock- 
nolders of the bank stock which they now 
hold. The Corporation,” meaning again 
FDIC, “believes that such legislation is dis- 
tinctly preferable to the enactment of fur- 
ther regulatory laws in the bank holding 
company field.” 

There is some division of opinion in the 
FDIC today. That was a unanimous report. 
None of the legislation proposed now goes as 
far as that recommendation. 


The legislation now before you does not 
recommend the complete liquidation of hold- 
ing companies, but it does seek to regulate 
them both as they exist today and as they 
may exist in the future, as they may attempt 
to expand in the future, and I think that 
that is important. 


One reason I believe that the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the FDIC have not heretofore 





come in strongly urging regulatory legisla- 
tion—and I get this from reading all! of their 
testimony before this committee as well as 
before our committee on the House side and 
before the Judiciary Committee—i think 
might best be expressed in the words of Mr. 
Gidney, the Comptroller of the Currency, 


when testifying before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He said in so many words that he 
was not always conscious of and indicated 
that he is not familiar with the antitrust 





legislation on our statute books. In his en- 
tire testimony there—and I think it is re- 
flected by his testimony here and that too of 
Mr. Martin as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board—there has been no attempt on 
the part of any of those Government offi- 
cials, either the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s Office, the FDIC, or the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to examine into the extent to 
which holding companies evade the banking 


law 7 

You will remember that there was written 
Into the law provisions giving jurisdiction to 
the Federal Reserve Board to review those 


matters and take action with reference to 
any possible attempts to create a trust or 
monopoly in the banking field. There has 
not been a single recommendation all 
through the years by the Federal Reserve 
Board to the Attorney General for prosecu- 


tion in that field. There has not been a 
Single attempt all through the years by the 
Federal Reserve Board to do anything or, 
for that matter, by the Comptroller of the 


Currency to attempt to restrain expansion 
of banks. Not a single application for per- 
mission to merge or consolidate has been dis- 
approved by either of them. 

Now, what did I mean when I said a few 
moments ago that there has been an eva- 


Sion of the banking laws? 


If the principle 
that is 


written into the statute is a good 

one, I think this must determine what you 
i)] ; : s 

Will do with this legislation. There has been 


oe into the State laws and into our na- 
onal laws that banks should be restricted 
‘o banking, that they should not engage in 


any other business enterprises, and, further, 
_ banks should be restricted to operating 
, a : 

Within the geographic limits of their own 


Qing : | 
“idles, Neither State banks nor national 
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banks under those laws are permitted to 
engage in any business except the banking 
business, and they are restricted to acting 
within their own States. 

Now, if those principles are good, then you 
must enact this holding-company bill with 
restrictions that will apply the same way to 
bank holding companies. If they are bad or 
we do not agree with them any longer, then 
let’s change the law and let’s say banks can 
engage in any other enterprise and let’s say 
they can spread out over the country and 
across State lines. But if we are going to 
adhere to those principles as they now exist 
in the law, then you must implement them 
by this bill. 

The testimony as submitted shows that a 
bank holding company can go into my State 
or your State or any place in the union and 
qualify their dummies by buying stock for 
them. 

Their applications to the Comptroller of 
the Currency show that a bank holding com- 
pany—now let me strike out the word 
“bank”-—that a holding company, because 
many of these holding companies do more 
than just banking business, will go into a 
community and using all of their own funds 
will recruit the personnel, stockholders, and 
directors and organize a bank, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation all have gone along with that 
practice, 

Now, again, if the statute is intended to 
mean what it says—it says that only in- 
dividuals may be organizers of banks and 
only individuals may be directors who own 
enough stock to qualify them. True, it isa 
minimum; it is only a thousand dollars. But 
if the statute means what it says—that only 
individuals can organize banks and the in- 
dividual directors must own qualifying 
shares—then I say to you that the Federal 
Reserve Board and the FDIC and the Comp- 
troiler of the Currency have been permitting 
through the years evasion of that statute. 
They have told us that when a holding com- 
pany comes in with an application to or- 
ganize a bank it sets forth the fact in its 
application that “we will put up all the 
capital and we will control this bank,” and 
they get approval and open up new banks 
that way. 

And, what is worse, they open new banks 
where branches have been denied to existing 
banks. 

Again, if the law is intended to mean what 
it says, then we must see that it is enforced 
that way and that individuals from the 
community, as intended, are the majority of 
the owners of the bank and individuals from 
the community are the directors who will ex- 
ercise their independent judgment. 

I say to you, with all due deference to the 
gentlemen who testified here, that they were 
less than frank with you, Senator Dovetas, 
and with you, Senator LEHMAN, when in 
answer to your questions about option stock 
they did not tell you the full facts. 


The fact of the matter is that in most in- 
stances of holding companies controlling the 
directorate, either they have the _ stock 
assigned back to them by the director, the 
qualifying shares, or they take from him an 
agreement requiring him to sell that stock 
back to them any time they want to buy it 
back. Not only must he sell it back to them 
when he resigns and ceases to be a director, 
but his agreement requires that he sell it 
back to them whenever they call upon him 
to do so. 

Senator DouGras. Would you pause for just 
a minute? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doucias. May I ask the clerk of 
the committee, Mr. Yingling, whether the 
Comptroller of the Currency has furnished 
the material on the so-called stock-option 
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plan which I requested him to furnish, and 
which he promised to provide? 

Mr. YINGLING. I do not believe it has come 
in yet. 

Senator Dovucias. Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest this: That the committee immedi- 
ately request, by telegram or otherwise, the 
Comptroller of the Currency to immediately 
transmit this material. He has now had 10 
days in which to furnish it. 

Senator Frear. Is there any objection? 

Would you first like to have the clerk of 
the committee call and see what the pros- 
pects are? 

Senator Dovuctas. Yes. 

Senator Frear. Then if it is not forth- 
coming we will follow your instruction. 

Senator Dovuctas. Yes; that will be all 
right. (See p. 93.) 

Mr. MULTER. You will be told by repre- 
sentatives of the bank holding companies, I 
am sure, as we were told in our committee, 
that they make sure that the directors are 
out of the community and exercise their 
independent juagment. But I am sure that 
you will agree with me that any director 
sitting on a board of directors of a bank 
or of any other organization who can sit 
there only as long as he owns some stock 
and who can sit there only so long as the 
owner of the stock does not require him to 
turn it over, either with or without a re- 
turn, either with or without getting the 
thousand dollars, which may have been ad- 
vanced by him or may have been advanced 
by the holding company for him, the man’s 
job is dependent upon the owner of the stock 
who controls his right to sit there, and 
whether he does it consciously or uncon- 
sciously he looks to his boss to find out what 
policies he wants followed. 

Senator DouGLas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a question? 

Senator Frear. Senator DoucG.as. 

Senator DouGias. Congressman, these are 
very interesting statements that you are 
making. Have you developed the facts be- 
hind these statements as a result of hear- 
ings in the House or your own independent 
investigation? 

Mr. Mu LTerR. I think that the hearings 
on the House side will substantiate to a large 
part what I have said, and my own experi- 
ence in the field substantiates those facts, 
too. 

I am sure that very few holding company 
representatives will dispute the fact that 
somehow or other, either through the option 
to buy or an out-and-out agreement they 
have the right to buy back the stock of the 
director. Once they buy a director’s stock, 
they do not have to wait for an annual 
meeting. Tnere is a vacancy immediately. 
The directorship is vacant once he surrenders 
his stock. 

You will be told, as I have indicated, that 
these directors are left on their own, that 
they are free to exercise their own free Judg- 
ment. Well, I say no man can exercise his 
own free judgment when he knows he is 
subject to removal by a call for his: stock. 

Senator FrREAR. Senator DouGLas, the Con- 
gressman when he started his testimony said 
that he would give to this committee a full 
statement, which I am sure will substantiate 
the remarks he made. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; I will indicate it with 
examples wherever I can, sir. 

Now, with that background, and having 
in mind the extensive hearings that have 
heretofore been conducted by this commit- 
tee in prior years, I think everyone will agree 
that this legislation is essential, and I think 
we then must come to what form it shall 
take. 

Your staff has done a very fine piece of 
work in the preparation of their tabular 
comparison for the use of your committee. 
I ask permission to have a copy of it and 
have it in front of me. I would like to now 
address myself briefiy to a few of the dif- 
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ferences between the bills that are before 
you that were introduced on the Senate side 
and the bill as passed by the House. 

I start with the definition. We thought 
on the House side we were following the 
practice originally laid down by the Federal 
Reserve Board when we put into the defini- 
tion the words which meant that a holding 
company owning a single bank would be ex- 
empted from the provisions of the act. We 
did that because under the limited jurisdic- 
tion the Federai Reserve Board has had 
through the years to control holding com- 
panies, and that was in their granting them 
a permit to vote the bank stock which they 
owned if they applied for it when they 
wanted to vote the stock. The Federal Re- 
serve Board through the years has made a 
blanket exemption in favor of all holding 
companies that owned a single bank. 

Possibly we should have inquired more 
closely into why they did it and whether 
there was a good reason for it. Instead, we 
proceeded on the assumption that there was 
good reason behind it, and that is why we 
exempted in our bill, in the House bill, hoid- 
ing companies that own a single bank. 

Senator Frear. Well, Congressman, in your 
experience do you think that the bill that 
came from the House is quite an appropriate 
and a proper one? In other words, do 
you believe that single banks should be 
exempted? 

Mr. Mutter. I would not raise any serious 
objection to a single bank owned by a hold- 
ing company, that is, the holding company 
which owns a single bank, coming within 
the jurisdiction or under the provisions of 
the laws. 

Senator Frear. Giving the Federal Reserve 
the authority to exempt it? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator Frear. I mean your experience has 
not proven anything but what you would 
go along with that? 

Mr. MuLTER. I cannot think of a single in- 
stance where it is needed. But, of course, 
what will apply to 2 banks may very well 
apply to 1 bank. But where we are talking 
about the concentration of power, economic 
power, across State lines in the main, and 
going into nonbanking businesses, I do not 
think it applies as much to a holding com- 
pany owning a single bank as it does to the 
ones that own more than one bank. 

But I can easily see where it can be de- 
veloped and might become the implement 
of evading the statute. 

As I say, if it is going to engage in business 
other than the banking business, let it di- 
vest itself of its bank interest and engage in 
any business it pleases other than banking. 
But if it is going to be in the banking busi- 
ness, it should be solely in the banking busi- 
ness and divest itself of other business inter- 
ests. It could easily become an implement 
of evasion of the statute where a corpora- 
tion does own other interests and also own 
a single bank. That probabiy could happen 
only where branch banking is permitted. 

Now, there have been some instances where, 
for instance, the Grace Line owns a single 
bank, and there are other companies of the 
same kind. A company would open a bank 
because nobody else would come into the 
area and open it, and they needed it for the 
convenience of their own customers in the 
area who could not otherwise get banking 
facilities, or they needed it for the con- 
venience of their own employees. 

Now, the philosophy of that I am not go- 
ing to argue, but I can see that in those in- 
stances it is good and rendering a public 
service. But I also can see that there may be 
instances where it will be used for evasion. 

So I think if you give the Federal Reserve 
Board, so far as members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, or the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, or the FDIC as to State banks which 
are insured but are not otherwise subject 


to the jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve 
Board the right to say yes or no to the hold- 
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ing company that owns the single bank, I 
think we may close a possible loophole. 

But I do not think that you do violence to 
the principle if you should exempt the hold- 
ing company that owns a single bank. 

Now, the next provision is on the question 
of exemptions. The Federal Reserve Board 
indicated that they wanted no discretion 
with reference to this particular matter and 
preferred that you set forth precisely who 
should be exempt and who should not be ex- 
empt and indicated their objections to vari- 
ous exemptions. 

In S. 2350 you have a provision requiring 
corporations owning a majority of the stock, 
while in the bill as passed by the House it 
has less than a majority of the outstanding 
stock. As far back as 1947 the distinguished 
ranking minority member, who was then 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Mr. Wolcott, introduced a 
bill in which he provided that as little as 10 
percent of ownership of bank stock should 
make them subject to this bill. I think what 
he had in mind was that one large holding 
company which crosses State lines, engages 
in both business enterprises and banking, 
with as little as 11 percent of the outstand- 
ing stock, controls the election of directors. 
And that is possible because, as we know, 
many stockholders neither sign proxies nor 
attend annual meetings at which the direc- 
tors are elected, and once a quorum is estab- 
lished a majority of the quorum elects. 

That is why I think it is important that 
the House bill provision be continued or be 
adopted by this body, which will permit the 
supervising agencies to determine whether 
or not there is actual control of the bank 
even though there is less than a majority of 
the stock owned by the holding company. 
Without that kind of provision, you will not 
reach the holding companies that you want 
to reach under this bill. 

Going to item 5 as listed in the compara- 
tive analysis, you have a provision in S. 2350 
which does not appear in the House bill. I 
think it should be incorporated in the House 
bill. That provides for a merger or consoli- 
dation of bank holding companies with any 
other bank holding company being prohib- 
ited without approval of the Board. That is 
the provision that is in S. 2350. It does not 
appear in either of the other two bills. 
Frankly, I think it was overlooked. No one 
on the House side suggested that that pro- 
vision be inserted. I think it belongs in the 
bill or you will have evasion of the principle. 

I noted that the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board indicated that there was no 
need to have a provision in this bill, and 
there is none in S. 2350, requiring approval 
of the Board before acquisition of bank 
assets. I think that is as important a pro- 
vision as acquisition of bank stocks. As a 
matter of fact, the matter was pointed up 
very strongly when the Congress enacted, 
the amendment to the antitrust laws, so as 
to include acquisition of assets as well as 
stock. 

At the present time I think the House Ju- 
diciary Committee is ready to report a bill 
which will have the same restriction as to 
banks. There is now a restriction in the 
Clayton Act against acquiring bank stocks if 
it is going to lessen competition. We seek 
to amend the law and I trust it will pass 
both Houses so it will apply also to acquisi- 
tion of assets. 

If that principle is good there, it is just 
as important that it be applied to the hold- 
ing companies. 

Senator DOUGLAS 
a question? 

Senator Frear. Senator DOUGLAS 

Senator DouG.Las. In other words, what you 
are saying is that you should apply to the 
bank holding companies the same principle 
as in the Celler-Kefauver Act, for indus- 
trial companies? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes, sir. And I believe there 
is a similar bill on this side now as to acqui- 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
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sition of bank assets, which is similar to 
the Celler bill on the other side Which js 
about to be reported there. 

Senator LEHMAN. May I ask a question 
even thought I am not a member of the sub. 
committee? 

Senator Frear. Surely, Senator LEHMAN, 

Senator LEHMAN. As to these large mergers 
that have taken place in New York over the 
last few years, how were they effected? Was 
that through a purchase of the stock or 
through the acquisition of the assets of one 
bank by the other? 

Mr. MULTER. It is my recollection, Senator, 
that it was done mainly by stock acqui- 
sition. And where informal representations 
were made that they could not do it on the 
national level because they involved a na. 
tional bank and the Federal authorities 
might oppose it, they did it on the State 
level and became a State bank and got out 
of the national bank system. 

But there it was done I believe in the main 
by stock purchase. But it can be just as 
easily accomplished by acquisition of the 
bank assets. 

Since testifying before your committee. 
on July 15, 1955, United States Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency Jennings, told 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that in 1954 there were voluntary liqui- 
dations of 58 banks after their assets were 
sold. I believe a large part of that was 
by State banks taking over the assets of na- 
tional banks in order to evade the necessity 
of getting approval to merge or consolidate. 

Now I pass on to item No. 8 in the com- 
parative analysis. There we have the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and I believe the FDIC 
chairmen also, recommending that the Board 
shall be required to consider the views of 
the interested State and Federal agencies 
before approving an acquisition of bank 
stock or assets by a holding company, while 
in x. House bill, which is the same in large 
part as S. 880, before approving the acquisi- 
tion of bank stock the Board must notify 
the Comptroller of the Currency as to na- 
tional banks, and if he vetoes it that is the 
end of it. As to State banks it must notily 
the State banking authority, and if the State 
banking authority says “No,” the Board 
would go no further. 

I think that the provision in S. 2350 giving 
discretion to the Federal Reserve Board to 
review and take into account what the 
Comptroller of the Currency may say 0 
what the State superintendent of banks m 
say in a particular instance and merely 
sider it is a bad provision. 

You must bear in mind that what we ha 
tried to do is keep the dual system a a 
system. 

If a State banking authority say 
State bank subject to our State laws 
our State supervision should remain a Ss 
bank and should not become part of a hold- 
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ing company,” I do not think the Feder 
Reserve Board should be vested with Us 
power to override that. And if the Comp- 


troller of the Currency is properly vest 
with the right to say when a new bank 
should be organized and when it may o 
may not have branch banks, then the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should not be in & pos 
tion to overrule that as to holding com- 
panies. If these authorities have decided 
that a bank does not need another branch 
or there should not be another nationa! 
bank in an area, the bank holding comps) 
device should not be availed of to get ar nd 
that kind of a ruling, and it has been done 
many times. 

In many instances where the Comptroller 
of the Currency has ruled or a State banking 
authority has ruled there is no need for _ 
additional banking facility in a particu 
area, that decision has been evaded by the 
device of the bank holding company. If ¥° 
are to maintain the right of a State to super: 


right of 


vise its State institutions and the righ 
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the Comptroller of the Currency to deter- 
mine when and where new banks should be 
organized, then we must give them the same 
right as to bank holding companies. 

Now, it may be that it will be necessary to 
nave very sympathetic administration to ac- 
complish the legislative intent, but I think 
in writing the principles we should assume 
we will get sympathetic administration of 
the principles that we write into the bill. 

Senator Dovucias. Congressman, it is 
sometimes said that one reason why the 
yeto power being given to the State bank 
authority in the case of State banks and the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the case of 
national banks is preferable to ultimate dis- 
cretion and decision on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is not as solicitous about small 
panks as the local banking authorities would 
be at least in the case of State banks. What 
do you think of that contention? 

Mr. Mutter. I think there is much sub- 
stance to the charge, Senator, that the 
smaller banks do not get the same considera- 
tion as the big banks. 

Senator DoucLas. From the Federal Re- 
serve? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. I am of the opinion 
that the Federal Reserve Board entirely 
overlooked their duties as imposed upon 
them by the Ciayton Act through the years 
until the clamor arose against bank mergers 
and bank consolidations as they are happen- 
ing in the present era. I think they entirely 
overlooked the fact that they had the right 
to say “There shall be no merger or no con- 
solidation because of the provisions of the 


Clayton Act.” Their entire tendency as in- 
dicated by their constant approvals, their 
failure to stand up and say, “No, this merger 
shan't go through, and that consolidation 


shan't go through,” 


for 
IOI 


indicates a sympathy 
colossus, for the stupendous, in the 
banking industry. 

Senator DouGias. In justice to Mr. Eccles, 
however, should it not be said when he was 
hairman of the Board of Governors of the 
ederal Reserve he called attention to the 
inger of bank companies and did his best 
) check at least some of the difficulties in 
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that field 
Mr. MuLter. Yes; you are quite right that 
ie did, sir. I think his was the lone voice 
n the Federal Reserve Board on the sub- 
ec 

Senator DouGcLas. And in recent years the 
ardor of the Federal Reserve Board has di- 
minished on this subject? 


Mr ar 


Mr. MuitTer. I think you are right, Sen- 
ator? 

Ihave not taken the time to indicate the 
tremendous concentration of banking in the 
vari cities as a result of these mergers 
and consolidations, because I am sure your 
record is already full of it and will be filled 
even more before your hearings close. But 
taere cannot be any doubt that there is an 
overconcentration of banking within large 
unite in the various metropolitan communi- 
tie 
. I think back in 1900 four banks controlled 
«J percent of the deposits and assets in the 
city of New York, and today 4 banks in New 
Y rk City control more than 60 percent. 

“enator Doucias. Excluding mutuals? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, excluding mutuals. You 
have the same thing in Philadelphia. You 
have the same thing in Washington, D. C. 
‘hrough the holding company device you 
Same thing throughout the entire 
intry, and I do not think it is good for 
¢ economy of the country. 

; Pipes r Doucuias. May I interrupt for a 
4eW minutes? 
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‘nator FREAR. Yes. 
Senator Dovuc.as. Congressman 
may I ask you another question? 
Mr. MuLTER. Yes. 
‘ Senator Doveras. It is sometimes said that 
‘te holding company device is only a frac- 


MULTER, 
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tion of the problem of concentration of eco- 
nomic power in banking. That in addition 
you have the problem of branches, you have 
the problem of mergers, you have this curious 
problem of trusteeship which affects one 
State, personal trusteeship, and therefore we 
should spend our time on these other prob- 
lems rather than take up bank-holding com- 
panies. What do you say to that, Con- 
gressman? 

Mr. MUuLTER. I say all of the problems are 
part of an overall problem. They all require 
our attention. I think we should give them 
as much attention as possible, but we should 
not say, “Let’s push this bill aside now and 
take up a bill dealing with some other seg- 
ment of our economy.” 

Let’s take them one at a time and do 
the best we can with each of them as we go 
along and eventually try to correct the entire 
situation as it affects the overall economy. 

With reference to that specific matter, I 
think it is important to emphasize that with 
the strengthening of the antitrust laws so 
far as banks, bank stocks and bank acquisi- 
tions are concerned, and if our Federal 
agencies will now be alerted to their duty to 
step in and make sure that there are no 
violations of the antitrust law—and the 
whole history of it up to date shows that 
there has been no attempt to look at this 
situation up to the present moment so far 
as banks are concerned with any view as to 
whether or not they will be monopolistic 
or in violation of the antitrust laws—the 
minute we strengthen those laws and the 
minute our enforcement agencies begin to 
look into this situation of bank-stock 
acquisition and bank-asset acquisition and 
begin to bring to bear the full force of the 
antitrust laws, then bank holding companies 
must become the device to evade the law 
unless we enact a bill such as this. They 
can accomplish the identical thing through 
the bank holding company that you are 
seeking to prevent by regulating bank 
acquisitions and bank-stock acquisition. 

Senator Frear. Senator BENNETT. 

Senator BenNetr. I have been puzzled by 
a statement you made, Mr, MULTER, a little 
while ago, and I would like to have you clear 
it up. 

As I understand it, you testified that if 
the State banking authorities decided that a 
particular area could not support another 
State bank and if the Comptroller of the 
Currency decided that the same area could 
not support a national bank, the bank hold- 
ing company device could be used, presum- 
ably, to get another bank into the area. I 
would like to Enow how that can be worked. 

Mr. Mutter. It can be worked only with 
the cooperation of the Comptroller of -the 
Currency or the State authority. 

Senator BENNETT. Well, that clears it up. 
It is impossible for the device by itself to 
put a bank in there. That seems to me 
obvious. 

So it is your point then that the bank 
holding company has sufficient improper 
power that it can exert influence on the 
Comptroller or on the State banking author- 
ity to persuade them to put a bank holding 
bank in where they would not put a privately 
operated bank in? 

Mr. Mutter. Let’s not say “improper” but 
say “they have enough influence.” And let 
me make this clear: If both the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the State banking 
authority were in agreement that there 
should be neither a State bank nor a na- 
tional bank in the area, I do not think the 
holding company could get in with a new 
bank. But if the State banking authority 
says there is no need for another banking 
facility here and by that they do not mean 
another national bank. or another State 
bank but they mean there is no need for an 
additional banking facility either national 
or State they still have no right to tell the 
Comptroller of the Currency what to do 
and they can only recommend to him what 
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to do. The State will turn the application 
down, as has happened in New York State 
many times. The banking authority, the 
banking superintendent, has gone in and 
made a complete study and he said, “There 
is no need for an additional banking facility 
in this area.” Then the same people came 
down to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and got a new national bank charter or 
another existing national bank in the area 
got a new branch bank from the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Sometimes it has happened just the other 
way. The Comptroller of the Currency has 
said, “You do not need another bank there, 
national or State.” But he has no right to 
tell the State authority what to do. 

Senator BENNETT. Is not that situation in- 
herent in our dual banking system? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; and I say keep that in- 
herent in the bank holding company situa- 
tion by continuing to give the State author- 
ity the right to say whether a bank holding 
company which is a State corporation may 
come in. There are no national holding 
corporations. None of them are chartered by 
the Federal Reserve Board or the Comptroller 
of the Currency or by any Federal statute. 
They are creatures of the State. And if a 
State says, as it has a right to say, “We want 
no holding company in here.”’ or “We want 
our holding companies reguiated in accord- 
ance with the same way we regulate our 
banks,” then we should let the State do that 
as to the State institutions. 

Senator Bennett. I do not think this bill 
changes that; does it? 

Mr. MULTER. S. 2350 says that the Federal 
Reserve Board will review the matter, having 
in mind the recommendations of the State 
authority, but it gives the Federal Reserve 
Board the right to overrule the State banking 
authority if the Board so desires, and I say 
that is wrong. 

Senator BENNETT. Well, I have got to get 
straightened out on that one step deeper. 
If the State authority says no bank, no State 
bank, should go in this area and the Comp- 
troller agrees with him and says that no 
national bank should go in this area, then 
the Federal Reserve has no power to overrule 
either of those or both of those and put a 
bank in there just because it is owned by a 
holding company; does it? 

Mr. MULTER. No; the Federal Reserve can- 
not put a bank anywhere. 

Senator BENNETT. That is the point I 
wanted to make, and I think your testimony 
left the inference—at least it did with me— 
that there was a device that the holding 
company had by which it could overrule both 
the State and the Comptroller and get a 
bank in an area when these people said no 
bank should go in. 

Mr. MULTER. No; I am sorry if I created 
that impression. I am very happy you called 
my attention to it, because I did not want 
to create that impression. 

But I do want to make clear that the 
holding company device can be used to evade 
a State bank authority’s veto of a new bank 
there as to the State bank. It can be used 
to evade on the State level, with State co- 
operation of course, the national bank veto. 

Senator BENNETT. In other words, it can 
only operate through cooperation with the 
agency that does not refuse? 

Mr. MuurTer. That is right. 

Senator BENNETT. All right. 

Mr. Mutter. And I say that when the 
agency refuses a bank holding company the 
right to acquire an additional bank in its 
State, the Federal Reserve Board should not 
be able to say, “You, Mr. Holding Company, 
a New York State corporation, go in never- 
theless and acquire a State bank in New 
York.” 

Senator BENNETT. That is 
problem. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. That is a completely 
different problem. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 
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Senator BENNETT. We must not get them 
mixed up. 

Mr. MULTER. No, we should not. 

Senator BENNETT. All right. 

Mr. Mutter. I think if I have indicated 
now precisely why H. R. 6227 is better than 
S. 2350 in that respect, I have made my 
point. 

In other words, S. 2350 gives the Federal 
Reserve Board the discretion to do what it 
pleases with bank holding company acquisi- 
tions. 

Senator Dovctas. That is, existing banks. 

Mr. Mutter. Of existing banks, yes. And 
we will have to strengthen the law— it is not 
in this bill—so as to prohibit or at least 
we can say in our report that we mean the 
National Banking Act means exactly what it 
says and holding companies cannot organize 
new national banks as they are now per- 
mitted to do by what I call administrative 
misinterpretation of the law. 

Now, you can write into this provision 
that a bank holding company shall be pro- 
hibited from organizing new banks. I think 
you could. It is not there now. 

Senator Douctias. New national banks? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Now going on to item 11 in the compara- 
tive analysis, S. 2350 provides for an exemp- 
tion of companies which manage or control 
banks. If that language remains in any bill 
that is passed, you defeat the entire purpose 
of the bill. It is not in H. R. 6227 or S. 880, 
and I do not think it should be in either bill 
as finally passed. 

Senator Doucias. Would you develop that 
point, Congressman? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes, sir. The lanruage in S. 
2350 will permit a company to manage a 
bank. Now, it is my understanding of the 
very principle and very purpose of this legis- 
lation that it will be to stop just that kind of 
activity. If the holding company without 
owning the stock is going to actually oper- 
ate and manage the bank, you do not get the 
kind of personal management that the bank- 
ing laws are intended to require of banks. 
The stockholders should elect directors re- 
sponsible to them, and those directors should 
be men who will exercise their independent 
judgment in accordance with the statute and 
the regulations of the various regulatory 
bodies and their best judgment, in order to 
do a good banking job. If you are going 
to have some holding company, whether it 
owns the stock or not or is just hired to 
manage the bank, you are supplanting the 
discretion and the judgment of the indivi- 
dual directors by some other authority that 
is not responsive to the stockholders. 

If our theory is that bank directors should 
run the bank and be responsible for the 
exercise of their own discretion and judg- 
ment, then you cannot countenance any 
other company being called in to manage or 
operate the bank. 

Oh, yes, when it gets into difficulty and 
FDIC must come in to supervise and try to 
bring it back to a solvent position or pre- 
vent it going into insolvency, you have a 
different situation, but there it is a Govern- 


ment agency coming in and saying what 
should be done. It is not some private com- 
Pany. 


Senator Bennett. Then that is a weakness 
of H. R. 6227 because it provides for the 
same thing. 

Mr. MULTER. You are quite right, sir. It 
is a weakness in both bills. There should 
be no outside company permitted to man- 
age the bank. The directors of each bank 
should be charged with and fulfill their re- 
sponsibility of directors using their own 
judgment and not look to some outside com- 
pany as to what they should do, how they 
should do it, or when and where they should 
do it, and I suggest its elimination from 
any bill that is enacted. 

Senator LEHMAN. May I ask a question? 

Senator Frear. Senator LEHMAN, 
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Senator LEHMAN. I wanted some educa- 


tion on this point. The provision is made 
that a holding company can operate a bank 
if it has even a minority ownership of the 
bank. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Senator LEHMAN. The amount of stock 
varies. Twenty-five percent, I believe you 
mentioned, and even as low as 10 percent. 

Mr. MULTER. Eleven percent in one in- 
stance, sir. 

Senator LEHMAN. In either case a majority 
of the stock is not necessarily held in certain 
cases by the holding company. 

Mr. MULTER. That is correct. 

Senator LEHMAN. How can the bona fide 
owners of the stock in a majority amount 
assert themselves? 

Mr. MULTER. Only by attending the annual 
meeting or sending a representative there 
as their proxy to represent them. But you 
see the difficulty is that much of this stock 
is held in small sums, in small quantities, 
by diversified interests. Much stock is held 
in pension funds and by foundations. The 
practice seems to be among the pension 
funds, the trustees of pension funds, and the 
trustees of foundations not to get involved 
in management. 

They will buy the stock for investment 
because of its potentiality of continued good 
return, the potentiality of capital increment, 
and they do not want to get mixed up in 
the management. By and large, you will 
find they do not execute proxies and do not 
send a representative to vote their shares. 

That is one reason why you get in large 
corporations and in large banks a small 
minority actually in control of the institu- 
tion. These trustees will step in occasionally 
when their attention is specifically called 
to the fact that there is something very 
bad about the management. Then they re- 
luctantly sometimes will get into the pic- 
ture and authorize somebody to vote their 
proxy. 

Senator LEHMAN. Do you know whether the 
proxies are sent out to the stockholders of 
the bank by the holding company or by the 
alleged management of the bank? 

Mr. MULTER. The holding company would 
not have to send out any requests for proxies 
except in those instances where they con- 
trolied a minority of the stock of the bank. 
In most instances you will find the holding 
company owns a large portion or percentage 
over and above a bare majority of the bank 
stock. It will only be necessary in those 
instances where they own less than a major- 
ity that they solicit proxies. 

I believe that you raised the question of 
proxy solicitation during the course of this 
hearing, and I think the regulations with 
reference to solicitation of bank proxies, 
proxies for bank stock, require strengthen- 
ing. I do not think that is the subject of 
this bill, but I think attention must be 
given to that and possibly 

Senator LEHMAN. I was not referring to 
those cases in which the company holds a 
majority or more than a majority of the 
stock. I am referring to those cases in 
which the bank holding company holds 25 
percent, 15 percent. What I am getting at 
is this: Let’s assume a bank holding com- 
pany owns 25 percent, leaving 75 percent in 
other hands. What recourse have the 75 
percent of the owners of the stock to take a 
bank out from under the hoding company? 

Mr. MouLTER. Only to attend an annual 
meeting and make their voices heard and 
offer an appropriate operational procedure 
to the stockholders and ask for action on 
it. 

Now, in some instances it might require 
their getting control of the board of direc- 
tors first. In others it may be possible for 
them to take action directly at a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. But that would depend upon 





the bylaws and the State statutes in each 
particular instance, 
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I do not see that there is any way of their 
doing it effectively, except that they actual 
attend the stockholders’ meeting and seni 
their rights at an annual meeting whey it 
comes to the election of the directors and 
then follow through with the election of di. 
rectors who would respond to their wij). 

Senator LEHMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. MuLTER. I have taken much more time 
than I know this committee has to deyotg 
to me. You have many other witnesses you 
want to hear. I will try to hurry along ang 
finish up on this analysis of the bills. 

S. 2350 has no provision against so-caljeq 
self-dealing. 

Senator BENNETT. Will you identify the 
number you are talking about? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes. Under item No. 15, 
That is the provision against self-dealing— 
that is, a holding company borrowing from 
the bank it controls or the bank lending to 
the holding company. 

I believe that a provision of that kind is 
important and should be contained in any 
legislation that is passed. : 

The matter of judicial review in item 16 
I think is extremely important. I believe 
that it works both ways. There may be a 
holding company that seeks the right to go 
in and acquire a bank and the supervising 
agency says no. They certainly should have 
the right to go in and urge that the super- 
vising agency, whether it be the board or 
the comptroller or the State supervising 
authority, has erred and made a mistake and 
they should have that right of review 

On the other hand, where they have 
granted the right to a holding company to 
go in and acquire a bank, I think if a stock- 
holder of the bank has come in before the 
granting of the application and has sub- 
mitted good and substantial objections to 
the acquisition and the supervising author- 
ity nevertheless overrules that objection, that 
stockholder has a vital interest in the matter 
and should have the right to have the matter 
reviewed just as much as the holding com- 
pany should have a right to review an ad- 
verse decision. 

I disagree with Chairman Martin of the 


Federal Reserve Board when he says that 
this provision will let “everybody and his 
brother’? come in and review the matter, 
The act does not permit “everybody and his 
brother” to come in and butt into it. The 
man who comes in and objects will have to 
have some substantial interest in the mat- 
ter. If I am not a stockholder in either 


the holding company or in the bank, I have 


no right to be heard. But if I am a stock- 
holder, I have a right to be heard. If! 
come in with a substantial objection that 
has been capriciously or arbitrarily shunted 
aside, I should have a right to have 1t res 
viewed. 

The same way if the bank holding ¢ 
pany making the application has been denied 
the right to acquire the bank and there 
is good reason why it should and the acuon 
in denying the application has been *rbl- 
trary or capricious, there should be review. 

Therefore, I say that the H. R. 6227 and 
S. 880 provisions in that regard should % 
incorporated in any bill that is finally pas - 

Now, then, passing on to item No. 19, tech- 
nical amendments to existing law. Thé po 
visions of existing law as to voting perp» 
I believe will become obsolete and u! 
sary if we have this legislation enacted. 
We do not have a similar provision in 
S. 2350. If you have this complete res ut 
tion of the holding company activity, ' 5 
I do not think you need burden the Feder" 
Reserve Board with the right or the duty - 
passing on whether or not a holding come 
pany should vote the stock of the pank it 
holds. 

Now, on item No. 20, which is the ast item 
in the matter of reports, S. 2350 I _ 
a report sometime before 5 years after the 
enactment of the law. H. R. 6227 has 4 pi 
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requiring such a report within 1 year 
quires the report to state practically 
the same matters as S. 2350 does. I think 
pecause of the newness of this approach, not 
our review of the situation but of the 


vision 
and re 


iegislation, we ought to sit on it rather 
closely and watch it carefully, and I think 


that the 1-year report provision is much 
better than waiting for 5 years. 

I am sorry I have taken so much time, 
gentlemen. I appreciate the opportunity of 
peing heard. If I can be of any further 
assistance to the committee, I will be very 
happy to respond. 

Senator Frear. Thank you, Congressman. 
We are very happy that you came over and 
gave us your views, and I am sure the sub- 


committee and the full committee will be 
interested in your testimony. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you. 

Senator DouGLas. May I express my appre- 
ciation to you, Congressman MULTER, for your 
able testimony. 


Mr. MuLTer. Thank you, sir. 
tor Frear. Congressman, the testi- 


mony should be corrected and any additional 
testimony that you would like to present 
should be in by 4 p. m. tomorrow. The 
subcommittee will meet next Tuesday, and 

n order to have this printed the deadline 
has been established at 4 p.m. Can you do 
that? 

Mr. Mutter. I will do my best. I may have 
to shorten my statement very much. I will 
try not to add too much to what I have 
already said, but my corrected testimony 
surely will be back by that time. 

Senator Frear. Thank you. 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you very much. 

In view of the pressure of time, I will 
merely correct my testimony and will be 
compelled to forego the opportunity of sub- 
mitting a complete statement for the record. 





To Foresee Probable Future Actions of 
Red China It Is Necessary To Study 
What the Communists Are Doing Within 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by Kenneth Medley, from Nation’s 
Business, reporting the essential findings 
of a 4-year study of Communist China by 
Air Force evaluators under the direction 
of Dr. Maurice T. Price, at Maxwell Air 
Force Base. 

FoRMOSA AS RED CHINA SEEs IT 
(By Kenneth W. Medley) 


Communism has firm control over China 
and there appears to be no chance that this 
control will be shaken soon, either by forces 
inside China or outside. 

Because of this strength, seizure of For- 
mosa—like Korea, Indochina, and _ the 
Tachen Islands—is a step toward Asiatic 
domination that Mao Tse-tung can be ex- 
Pected to take as soon as he believes he 
“an win. 

This is the inference to be drawn from 
= extensive study of Red China's strengths 
‘nd vulnerabilities. The study, begun in 
ry was made for the Air Force by a spe- 
a at the University of Southern Cali- 

‘4, under the direction of Dr. Theodore 

_“ Chen, head of the University’s De- 

partment of Asiatic Studies. 
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Called the Chinese documents project, it 
was initiated by the Air Force as a broad 
introductory effort to learn how commu- 
nism works in China, how the people live 
under it, how they accept—and comply 
with—the dictates of the Red regime. 

The study was made by a group of Chinese 
social scientists and an American. 

With that one exception, all were born in 
China. All got their early education in 
China. All have done graduate work. 

The researchers used almost exclusively 
documents in the Chinese language from be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. They studied 
some 1,000 Chinese books and pamphlets, 
files of about 15 Chinese-language news- 
papers, and key Chinese periodicals. Some 
personal letters and a few reports in English 
were also used. 

The project consists of 20 reports which 
total more than 2,500 pages. 

These reveal the extent to which the peo- 
ple have been forced to bow to communism. 
control over more than 600 million individ- 
uals is so utterly complete that dissent is 
not tolerated. 

The overwhelming fact about the commu- 
nization of China is that it has eliminated a 
freedom heretofore unrecognized—the free- 
dom to remain silent. Each citizen is re- 
quired to demonstrate his enthusiasm. He 
must cheer the Communist parade. This is 
the essence of brainwashing. 

Mao Tse-tung expects Red China to dom- 
inate the Asiatic flank of world communism. 
The final liberation of the proletariat in any 
country, he says, depends upon the libera- 
tion of the proletariat in all countries. 

In this program the capture of Formosa is 
merely a step. It is a step similar to the vic- 
tories in Korea, Indochina, the Tachen Is- 
lands, and any other islands along the China 
coast which the Red leaders may coasider 
worth taking. Such victories are less strate- 
gic than psychological. The United States is 
pictured in China as the No. 1 enemy. 
Wherever Mao can engage the No. 1 enemy— 
and win—he will do so. Since the Chinese 
are told that America intends to invade 
China, even a military stalemate becomes a 
victory as the Reds see it. 

When will Formosa be invaded and how? 
To answer this means delving into the mind 
of a strategist. There is no hurry, Mao would 
say. Time is on his side. Strategy may re- 
quire other victories first. 

The Chinese documents project, though 
cut off when only two-thirds completed, pro- 
vides the Air Force, both at policy levels and 
in training programs, with a more thorough 
knowledge of life behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain. By understanding Red China’s vul- 
nerabilities, in continuing studies of this na- 
ture, Air Force strategists can plan for any 
eventuality. 


To learn the significant findings thus far, 
Nation’s Business interviewed Dr. Maurice T. 
Price, an Air Force evaluator at Maxwell Air 
Force Base who is the Official in charge of the 
study. Dr. Price’s answers come solely from 
the Chinese documents project. 


INSIDE RED CHINA: AN AIR FORCE SURVEY 


What are the Chinese Communists’ inten- 
tions regarding Formosa? 

Formosa, like Indochina and Korea, is a 
step in a vast, anticipated campaign. Al- 
though the study does not touch on Formosa 
directly, it does reveal persistent principles 
which indicate probable policy. 

First, Chinese Communist leaders think of 
their regime as linked with the Soviet Union 
in a world-wide struggle in which the United 
States is the chief antagonist. Anti-Ameri- 
can feeling, which was bitter in the forties, 
was passionately increased in connection 
with Communist China’s part in the Korean 
war. 

The Communists also harp on the United 
States’ successive steps in establishing mili- 
tary bases, diplomatic alignments and mili- 
tary assistance, interpreted as move against 
the world Communist bloc, Particularly 
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emphasized have been United States support 
of Chiang Kai-shek and invasion of Formosa. 

Furthermore, Mao Tse-tung has definitely 
claimed that the final liberation of the pro- 
letariat in any country depends on the libera- 
tion of the proletariat in all countries. Lib- 
eration of Formosa is, by this reasoning, a 
necessary Communist act. 


DOES COMMUNIST CHINA WANT WAR? 


China is developing and modernizing her 
war machine and military forces with utmost 
speed. In addition, the overriding principle 
of expediency and of rationalizing whatever 
action is decided upon a basic in the Com- 
munist operational code. Basic considera- 
tions of ideology, of attitude, of operational 
policy led to outright military opposition to 
the United States in Korea. There is no 
significant evidence that they have abated. 

The Chinese Communists’ military policy 
has been to strike only where and when they 
thought they had overwhelming superiority. 

What do mainland Chinese think of Chiang 
Kai-shek? 

They have been filled with accusations 
and propaganda against him and the cor- 
ruption of his regime. But those who re- 
member his rule know that his land policy 
was more lenient than Mao’s. He did not 
force his family code upon the people. He 
did not use a veritable army to compel com- 
pliance with farm and family policies. He 
encouraged business and cooperated with 
the business community. 

For these and for other reasons, Chiang’s 
policies would be rated more favorably by 
large numbers of Chinese people than they 
were previously. 

How do the Communists reconcile China's 
military policy with her peace campaigns? 

They say the Chinese have been put on 
a war footing because China supports the 
peace movement led by Soviet Russia. Inter- 
nationally, America is portrayed as the war- 
monger and aggressor. 

Do the people support Mao’s international 
policy? 

If support of the regime is measured in 
terms of the government’s ability to mobilize 
the people for great efforts, then we must 
say that the people are supporting the inter- 
national policies. 

However, there is no true measure of 
resistance. There have been a great many 
cases of individual and group opposition, 
but there is no valid way to determine the 
enthusiasm with which a farm youth vol- 
unteers for the army in preference to going 
to slave labor camp. 

How do the Communists gain this support? 

By propaganda, threat, and some promises. 
Where these fail, compulsion and liquida- 
tion are used. 

The regime has one of the largest and 
most powerful propaganda machines in the 
world. It permeates the entire population 
and reaches admost everyone. Propaganda 
is a required activity in every unit of the 
Communist Party. 

What is the general nature of the propa- 
sanda? 

The Communists themselves say it is 
basically political warfare. As such, it is 
carried on against the people of China. 
Lenin’s dictum that the Soviet regime rested 
on a balance of coercion and persuasion is 
often quoted in Chinese Communist litera- 
ture. It probably best describes one of the 
most important aspects of Chinese com- 
munism. It is a master key to understand- 
ing the dynamics of Chinese Communist so- 
ciety. 

How is propaganda handled? 

The regime controls all the forms of pub- 
lic mass communication. It has a net work 
organized to reach 500 million or 600 million 
individuals. This network has supposedly 
come to involve 4 million or 5 million work- 
ers. 

Propaganda includes the educational proc- 
ess and the school system. It includes the 
use of the arts, from literature to the village 
theater. Most of all it involves agitation for 
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specific activities, including local Commu- 
nist objectives such as economic production, 
raising money, etc., as well as things to be 
done in the local factory, or vilage, or family 
life. 

Broadly, it also includes the reforming 
or brainwashing of individuals who do not 
loudly advocate the party line. Anyone who 
does not applaud the Communist line, even 
in the local situation, is subject to brain- 
washing. He is forced to make confessions 
and criticize himself severely. Even the 
party leaders are subject to this. 

Toward whom is propaganda aimed? 

Toward three groups—the lower official- 
dom of the Communist regime, the broad 
masses, and the intelligentsia. 

Judging by severe newspaper criticism of 
the Communist cadres, the party has real 
aifficulty indoctrinating many of its own 
workers—keeping them in line. Indoctri- 
nation of this group is never ending. It is 
necessarily complicated because of the con- 
stant changing of objectives. 

The second group—the broad masses—is 
largely illiterate. To reach these people the 
Communists have developed a personal net- 
work of propagandists who address them at 
meetings, in small groups, and in casual 
personal contact. Their methods also in- 
clude use of pictures, comic books, loud 
speakers, and so on. 

For the intelligentsia, the special propa- 
ganda device is brainwashing. This is un- 
dertaken according to elaborate plans in each 
educational institution or section of a com- 
munity. In the case of schoolteachers, it 
involves remolding of thought. 

Two publications are devoted to brain- 
washing. One is called Hsueh Hsi, which 
means study, learning, training. It is aimed 
at the intellectual and educated class. The 
other, Hsueh Hsi Ch’u Chi Pan, which means 
study primer, is aimed at persons of a lower 
educational level. 

Is anti-Americanism the central theme of 
their propaganda? 

Not exactly. It is a device. During the 
Korean war, anti-Americanism became the 
basis for gaining support for numerous pro- 
grams—not only for backing up the cost of 
mobilization but also for supporting such 
things as working harder toe increase pro- 
duction on farms and in factories, and for 
making cash contributions. It helped the 
Communists gain general support for the 
regime. 

The Communists attempted to build up a 
concept of America as an imperialist power, 
aggressive against China for 100 years. Ac- 
cording to this concept, America is accused 
of invading Formosa and Korea, bombing 
the Manchurian border, supporting Chiang 
Kai-shek, refusing to admit delegates of the 
People’s Republic into the United Nations 
and the Allied Council in Japan, support- 


ing fascism in Japan, rearming Japan, de-_ 


veloping a chain of military bases from the 
Aleutians to Burma and India, sponsoring 
espionage activities throughout the Far East. 

The Communists told their people that 
had the Korean invasion been successful, 
American forces would have proceeded 
through Manchuria into China. 

Today a handbook called How To Un- 
derstand America has wide distribution in 
China. It stresses three reasons for hating 
America: 

1. Her imperialistic policies toward China. 

2. Her false democracy at home and 
abroad. 

3. Her foreign policy, said to be character- 
ized by the exploitation of other peoples and 
the instigation of war. 

What has this campaign had to say about 
United States military strength? 

It emphasizes that China should scorn 
America’s reported military might. It 
teaches that America is a paper tiger and, 
if she dares start a war, she will suffer worse 
defeat than Hitler and Japan. 
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Do the people believe this? 

This question cannot be answered satis- 
factorily so long as Chinese Communists are 
in power and the anti-American policy re- 
mains unchanged. One might raise the 
question of whether or not American friend- 
ship and influence in China in the past 100 
years have been a total loss. American mis- 
sionaries who have lived under the com- 
munists report many evidences of friend- 
ship between the suppressed Chinese and 
the United States. Thousands of Chinese 
have been in contact with these missionar- 
ies and educators in China. Other thous- 
ands have been to American universities, 
cities and homes in this country. Some of 
these people have been liquidated and the 
communists are doing their best to brain- 
wash the others. 

There is no doubt that American eco- 
nomic, political and cultural influences in 
China have greatly diminished. 

Do the Chinese people resent the com- 
munists? 

A public opinion poll in China today 
would not register the real sentiment of the 
people toward Russia—or toward America, 
for that matter. Fear keeps people from ex- 
pressing their realsentiments. Spying pene- 
trates even the family and communists have 
taken great pains to liquidate secret organi- 
zations which do not support them. 

Back in 1949, some 3,000 agents lost their 
lives in trying to collect taxes for the 
regime. This resistance continues. 

Yet there is a certain amount of idealiz- 
ing Russia. 

What groups are loyal? 

The 5 million or 6 million members of the 
Communist Party are loyal. They are the 
privileged elite. People of the military 
forces have been made a group with special 
privileges. This generates loyalty among 
them. 

Also loyal are many who are profiting by 
supporting the regime—these are called the 
people as against the nationals. The 
former are workers, peasants, petty bour- 
geoisie, and the larger industrialists, busi- 
nessmen, bankers, and others who are toler- 
ated in the present transitional period. 

The nationals are landlords, or other capi- 
talists and counterrevolutionaries who are 
subject to brainwashing, reeducation in 
labor camps, liquidation. 

Does the Communist Party represent a 
unified block of single minded workers? 

The party consists of 75 to 100 top leaders, 
a broad selected and trained body of lower 
rank leaders called cadres, anc the rank and 
file membership. Thet top leaders have felt 
it imperative to insist upon continuous 
learning or study campaigns, periodical ide- 
Ological remodeling campaigns, and what is 
called inner party struggle conducted 
through many forms of ruthless criticism. 

In addition to these came the noted three- 
anti campaign against corruption, waste, and 
bureaucratism, which led to actual replace- 
ment of tens of thousands of cadres. Taken 
together these various measures may be re- 
ferred to as a party rectification and con- 
solidation movement. Obviously the party 
has its troubles. 

How important is the leadership of any 
individual? 


Mao has more influence than any other 
person in China. However, a small, unde- 
fined group is closely associated with him. 
Eight or ten of these top leaders make up a 
Politburo. 


In 1953, 29, including these Politburo 
members, had important positions in all 
three of the chief power institutions of the 
regime. A wider group of 80 to 90 persons 
constituted the top leadership at that time. 
Each held several positions. 


Of this larger group, the majority are in 
their forties and fifties. The largest number 
from any one province are those from Hunan, 
the revolutionary province of central China. 
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None came from Chiang Kai-shek’s home 
province of Chekiang on the east coast, Ver 
few of them came from workers’ families. 

Of those whose fathers’ occupations are 
known, most are of peasant origin, About 
half have had at least a high-school equcg. 
tion. More than half have had contact wity 
foreign countries. The majority have been 
associated with the party for more than 95 
years. The majority are well experienced in 
military affairs. About a fifth of them are 
propaganda specialists. About two-fifths 
are organization specialists. 

Has China’s new position of power and ip. 
fluence aroused national pride? 

Yes. The success of Chinese soldiers in 
forcing back United Nations forces in Korea 
appears to have done more than any other 
single thing in China to gain support for 
the Communists’ programs. The people are 
proud of a winner. 

What is the likelihood that the Red regime 
will collapse, or that the people will revolt) 

No evidence was found of any group with 
power enough to overthrow the regime in 
any considerable region. 

Is there a possibility of a split within the 
party? 

A study of top leadership since the founa- 
ing of the People’s Republic in 1949 gives 
no evidence of any faction powerful enough 
to threaten either Mao's position or his lead- 
ership. There have been no sweeping purges 
like those in Russia, 

Dissension and even friction possibly exist 
among the top leadership, but it is too early 
to speculate whether it will lead to major 
splits in the party. 

There is a lot of talk by non-Communists 
on the fringe of China about cliques that 
exist within the leadership. For instance, 
in terms of international policy, they men- 
tion the pro-Soviet clique versus the native 
clique. In terms of regional loyalties, they 
mention the Hunan clique (central Chinese) 
versus the Szechuan clique (west Chinese). 
In spite of such talk, there appears to be no 
evidence now, with Mao Tse-tung still alive, 
for regarding these rifts as threatening the 
unity of the party. 

Has there been any widespread discontent? 

There has been discontent among the in- 
tellectuals although they are a small seg- 
ment of the total population. 

Discontent has also been prevalent among 
the business groups—shopkeepers, industrial 
people, traders, and so on—against 
the famous five-anti campaign was waged. 
This campaign was a form of aggre e 
class war against the bourgeoisie. The C 
munists called it ‘“counteroffensive t 
the ferocious attacks on state econ 
ganization by the bourgeoisie.” 
evils proclaimed by .the Communists 
bribery, tax evasion, fraud, theft 
assets, and leakage of state economi: 

The most widespread discontent has 
in the countryside. The main cal 
been the so-called aggrarian reform. It ar 
when the larger landlords were dispossessed 
and their land distributed to the farm 
laborers and poorest peasants. This was 4° 
companied by severe taxation and the de- 
mand for gifts or donations to support var'- 
ous propagandic movements. sant 
resistance to this taxation has 
throughout the whole country. 

How was farm reform carried ou 

In three broad phases, The first was the 
redistribution of the larger land hoidings 
The second was the launching of mutual-aid 
teams and agricultural producer coopers: 
tives. The third is the establishment 
collective farms. 

Is collectivization their long-range obec 
tive? 

Yes. 
for collective farms to increase production, 
so they have achieved as complete control 
of production as possible by regulating pro 
duction and requiring that all crops be 8° 
to the Government. 
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pid reform increase production? 
production dipped in the period when re- 
distribution was going on. 
Later the Communists claimed an increase. 
put this increased production, if true, is 
robably due more to such things as favor- 
able weather conditions than to reform. 
" Other contributing factors were relative 
on the countryside, improvements in 


eace 
nr conservation, and reclamation of 
wasteland. Government pressure may have 


nad both positive and negative effects. 

Have the transfer of land ownership and 
the asserted increase in production helped 
the peasants? 

They have contributed nothing to the 
financial position of the peasants as a class. 
The reasons are: Increased farm taxes and 
heavy donations and contributions levied 
gainst the peasants’ savings and income. 
"Tt must be remembered that, under the 
forcible land distribution, land, on the whole, 
was merely wrested from one group of peas- 
ants and transferred to another group. Ex- 
cept in suburban areas, where the confiscated 
land was nationalized, the aggregate of land 
in private ownership remained practically 
unchanged. 

What is the agricultural outlook? 

Controls over the farm economy have been 
gradually tightened. Since the landlord 
class has been eliminated, there is greater 
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dependence on the Government and its agri- 
cultural measures such as marketing, credit, 
crop policy, and so on. 

Therefore, future development of the farm 
economy will depend on considerable part 
on two things: One is the adequacy of Gov- 
ernment help, and the other is the attitude 


of peasants toward collectivist pressures and 
po.icies, 

What has happened to farm labor man- 
power? 

First, the Communists have drawn off large 
numbers of the vigorous young men for the 
army and for party and Government duty. 
Second, large numbers of resistors have also 
been drafted into slave labor camps. Third, 
women have been encouraged to assist more 
in production on the farm as well as else- 
woere. 

After the redistribution of land, there 
was some labor surplus. There was, however, 
considerable seasonal shortage. Mutual aid 
teams and cooperatives and more women 
working have tended to relieve the short- 
ages but it is too early to tell what the long- 
Tange effect will be. 

Does the Chinese Communist attitude to- 
ward ownership of property differ from that 
in Russia? 


The Communists have followed up Sun- 


Yat-sen’s program of state ownership of 
major industries—as advocated by the Na- 
tionalists—and have both expanded state 
ownership and greatly increased state con- 
trol of industry and business. The air force 


project was terminated before such com- 
parisons with the Soviet Union could be 
made 

How effective has the industrialization 
program been? 
_ China has had comparatively little modern 
iIndustrialization. The income of the coun- 
tty has been predominately a farm income. 
Therefore, the greatest effort has been to in- 
crease farm producion to feed the large army 
‘nd to provide exports for purchasing in- 
austrial equipment and modernized army 
*quipment—largely from Russia. 
Are the Communist Party and government 
Mclals corrupt? 

Out of about 1,400 letters to Chinese news- 
Paper editors sampled from files of six Chi- 
hese-language newspapers covering June, 
a June, 1952, 8144 percent dealt with 
~ 4pt public employees. This was more 
than those dealing with treacherous mer- 


“Mats or production efficiency, each 8 per- 
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cent, or counterrevolutionary elements, 5 
percent. 

Probably the most striking testimony is 
the widely heralded three-anti campaign 
aimed to expose and to eradicate corruption, 
waste, and bureaucratism from government 
organs and public enterprises. This, how- 
ever, had several purposes, including greater 
productive efficiency, and the elimination of 
various persons not wanted any longer, as 
well as riddance of the untrustworthy. The 
great attention given to the subject of re- 
placements suggested that this lower level 
purge was a sizable one. It has been called 
the biggest purge so far undertaken. 

How far is the People’s Republic of China 
really democratic? 

First of all, note that Mao Tse-tung’s other 
name for it is “The Peoples’ Democratic 
Dictatorship.” This dictatorship is nomi- 
nally over the nonpeople or nationals. They 
are the reactionaries such as “the running 
dogs of imperialism, the landlord class, the 
bureaucratic nationalists, and their repre- 
sentatives the Kuomintang reactionaries.” 
These, in spite of universal suffrage, are de- 
prived of political rights. 

Second, the basic principle of political or- 
ganization in Communist China is the 
famous “democratic centralism,” the prin- 
ciple which in China as in the Soviet Union 
is carefully calculated and manipulated so as 
to keep government under the control of the 
Communist Party’s top leadeship. This 
means the dictatorship is over the people as 
well as the nationals. 

What are the people’s courts? 

They were intended as a predominantly 
political weapon. In the name of justice 
they intensified the class struggle against 
landlords and others who did not go along 
with the practices of the Communists. 

They consist of well-rehearsed accusation 
meetings and public trials before people's 
tribunals where, in typical instances, planted 
cadres shout accusations and in mob at- 
mosphere individuals go up and beat, bite, 
and even kill a so-called defendant. before 
he is convicted. 

No case was found where the defendant 
was acquitted. It is conservative to say that 
hundreds of thousands of persons have been 
executed in these courts. 

What significant changes have taken place 
in Chinese society? 

Such nonreversible events as the killing of 
perhaps several million landlords and other 
resisting bourgeoisie and the destruction of 
land deeds in many places. Temporarily 
the army has gained a superior status; and 
the former intellectuals have lost theirs. 

What features of the Communist rule are 
most hated? 

There is no definite knowledge—but blood 
has been spilled on every level of the popula- 
tion and over big and little matters of all 
sorts and the revolution is only beginning 
to be implemented. 

Do the people know that Russia dominates 
the regime? 

They are constantly told that the Soviet is 
helping the regime in many ways and she is 
held up as an ideal. 

Are there many Chinese political pris- 
oners? 

The actual number was not estimated. 
But evidence is conclusive that slave labor is 
a firm and settled policy of the regime. 

Is ideology as important to Red China’s 
leaders as to the Kremlin bosses? 

Probably more so. Heavy emphasis is put 
on Marxism-Leninism and Mao’s interpre- 
tation of it. Twelve classics on Marxism, 
Leninism, and Stalinism are required read- 
ing for all cadres. They range from the 
Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels, 
and Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, by 
Engels, to History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 
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Indoctrination is emphasized as essential 
for all leaders. Intellectuals particularly 
are required to saturate themselves in Com- 
munist ideology and to abandon all con- 
trary ideological positions. This includes 
all schoolteachers. 

Are the conditions shown in the survey 
likely to continue? 

They are dynamic and changing. The 
country is in a transition to a genuinely 
communistic phase which will be introduced 
only as fast as the Communists believe 
feasible. That goal is not yet discussed or 
disclosed publicly. One must expect new 
developments from month to month. 

Of what value, then, is this past record? 

You cannot understand and evaluate pres- 
ent actions and objectives except in the light 
of the experience and trends of recent years. 





The Poles Among Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled, 
“The Poles Among Us,” written by Al- 
bert Q. Maisel, which appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest, June 1955. As Repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania’s llth Con- 
gressional District, where thousands of 
fine citizens of Polish ancestry live. I 
concur wholeheartedly with Mr. Maisel— 
the Polish people have contributed 
mightily to this country in all phases of 
our society. They are extremely in- 
dustrious, inventive, and loyal. I am 
proud to represent such a group in the 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

THE POLES AMONG Us 
(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

Barely a year after it was founded, Eng- 
land's first settlement in America stood on 
the verge of collapse. Jamestown had a 
magnificent leader in the tall young soldier, 
Capt. John Smith; but most of the colonists 
sent out with him were “gentleman adven- 
turers’’—no match for the tough job they 
faced in the wilderness. Soon Smith was 
beseeching his London backers to “send but 
30 carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons 
rather than a thousand such as we have 
here.” 

On September 25, 1608, the small ship Good 
Speed sailed up the James River bearing 
six broad-backed artisans. Axes in hand, 
they followed Smith into the woods and set 
about making a clearing. Within 3 weeks 
they had a roaring fire going under a glass 
furnace, the first factory in the English 
Colonies in America. They tapped the pine 
trees and distilled tar and pitch. They set 
up a soap works and erected a sawmill. 
Presently, goaded by their example, the en- 
tire settlement was hard at work. 

Surprisingly, this handful to whom Smith 
later gave credit for saving the colony— 
thus insuring that America would develop 
as an English-speaking nation—were not 
Englishmen at all. Their names were Michal 
Lowicki, Zbigniew Stefanski, Jur Mata, Jan 
Bogdan, Karol Zrenica, and Stanislaw Sadow- 
ski—and they landed in America 12 years 
before the Mayflower. 

A few years later these earliest Polish im- 
migrants set another precedent. Virginia's 
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new Governor had authorized the election 
ef the first legislative body in America, but 
only natives of England were to be allowed 
to vote. Indignantly, the Poles laid down 
their tools until they were granted full 
equality. In this, America’s first strike— 
staged not for economic gains but to estab- 
lish the principle of universal suffrage—the 
all-essential craftsmen scored a quick and 
total victory. 

Today the Poles among us—and their 
American-born descendants—total 6 million. 
Yet their essential character has never 
changed. Fleeing from impoverishment and 
oppression, most Polish immigrants have 
come to America endowed with two precious 
possessions—an astounding capacity for hard 
work and a flaming love for freedom denied 
their in their homeland. 

Among the early Americans of Polish stock, 
men outnumbered women 10 to 1. Many 
married the daughters of Dutch or English 
families and in time their native tongue 
and customs were largely forgotten. But 
their names—though often simplified for 
the convenience of their neighbors—were 
proudly perpetuated. Typical was the In- 
Gian trader, Jan Antoni Sadowski, whose 
name—because it sounded that way to 
Americans—was soon turned to Jonathan 
Sandusky. In 1735 he pushed through the 
Alleghenies, 200 miles beyond the nearest 
English settlement, and set up a trading post 
near the western end of Lake Erie where the 
city of Sandusky now stands. 

In the American Resolution the Poles, 
with hardly an exception, joined the fight 
for independence. At least a thousand 
names of unmistakably Polish origin can be 
identified in the muster rolls of the Conti- 
nental Army. The achievements of these 
Poles who were already Americans have been 
largely overshadowed, however, by the fame 
of two spectacular young volunteers from 
abroad, Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Casimir 
Pulaski. Both had been exiled from Poland 
for resisting the dismemberment of their 
country, by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
With a love of liberty that knew no national 
borders, they saw America’s struggle as their 
own. 

Even before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, Kosciuszko—the first 
foreign officer to arrive here—offered his 
services to General Washington. Commis- 
sioned a Colonel of Engineers in October 
1776, he erected soon thereafter the breast- 
works at Saratoga from which Burgoyne was 
battered into surrender. Later he fought as 
a cavalry leader through the Carolinas and 
played a major role in driving the British 
from Charleston. 

Jefferson hailed him as “the purest son of 
liberty I have ever known.” Congress voted 
him a grant of 500 acres and a cash award of 
over $12,000. But Kosciuszko never used 
these funds. As he boarded a ship for Eu- 
rope, he handed Jefferson his will, directing 
that his estate be used to purchase Negro 
slaves and give them their liberty. 

Pulaski fled into exile only after he had 
held the czar’s armies at bay for 4 bitter 
years. When he offered both his services 
and his sizable fortune to America, he did 
wait for official recognition. He was 
heading a troop of cavalry at the time of 
Washington's Brandywine retreat and was 
credited with saving much of the Army by 
his slashing rear-guard raids Four days 
after the battle, Congress hurriedly voted 


not 


During the winter at Valley Forge, Pulaski 
repeatedly led raids through the British 
lines, returning with captured food and sup- 
plies. Then he begged permission to form 
the independent cavalry corps that became 
known as the Pulaski Legion, and spent 
416,000 of his own funds to equip it. His 
career was ended at Savannah where, charg- 
ing the enemy, he was killed by grapeshot. 
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Through all the years the followed, Amer- 
ica opened its gates and its heart to Polish 
patriots. Most of these were young members 
of the educated classes who came here with 
professional or artistic training. Thus our 
arts were enriched by such great musicians 
as Leopold Stokowski, Artur Rodzinski, 
Josef Hofmann; opera stars Marcella Sem- 
brich and Jan Kiepura; the Shakespeareon 
actress Helena Hodjeska, and the silent- 
movie star Pola Negri. Among scientists 
were the world-famed anthropologist Broni- 
slaw Malinowski; the University of Mich- 
igan’s pioneer Professor of Aeronautics Felix 
Pawlowski and its equally distinguished 
mathematician, Prof. Louis Karpinski; the 
engineer Ralph Modjeski, who built the 
spectacular 8-mile bridge between San 
Francisco and Oakland and more than a 
score of other great bridges. 

From 1880 onward, however, the majority 
of Polish immigrants were of different de- 
gree. At that time, Poland, partitioned 
among the great powers, was ruled with 
ruthless oppression. Peasants saw their 
sons conscripted into the German, Russian 
and Austrian armies. Rapidly growing popu- 
lation condemned many to work for starva- 
tion wages as laborers on the big estates. 
Repeated crop failures brought misery to 
those who still owned a few acres. 

So, first by dozens and later by the tens of 
thousands, the young men of Poland’s peas- 
ant villages set out for America. From an 
insignificant 30,000 in 1870, our Polish popu- 
lation grew to over 1 million in 1900. By 
1910, 875,000 more had arrived. The tide 
reached its crest in 1912, when nearly 175,000 
came in a single year. 

Soon Poles formed a large segment of the 
working force wherever heavy industry had 
need for their sturdy muscles. In Chicago 
they became meat packers; in Detroit, en- 
gine-block casters; in Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
they worked the Bessemer converters and the 
blooming mills; in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre they replaced the Irish and the Welsh 
who'd had enough of coal mining. 

Deeply devoted to their religion, they be- 
gan to attend the existing Roman Catholic 
churches wherever they settled. But they 
missed the elaborate pageantry of their vil- 
lage churches in Poland. After some resist- 
ance, the right to set up their own churches, 
manned by Polish priests and following 
Polish customs, was granted to them. To- 
day there are more than 900 such parishes. 

It became the goal of almost every Polish 
family to live within walking distance of its 
own church, around which all sorts of social 
activities centered. Thus, in many cities 
densely populated Polish neighborhoods de- 
veloped. But these were seldom slum areas. 
Unabale to express their peasant love for the 
land in any other way, Polish industrial 
workers scrimped and saved to buy homes of 
their own with at least a backyard in which 
to raise vegetables. In Bayonne, N. J., Amer- 
icans of Polish stock own 60 percent of all 
the real property. And Hamtramck, Mich., 
the most solidly Polish city in America, has 
the highest ratio of homeowners in the Na- 
tion. 

Lack of education condemned most of the 
immigrant generation to work all their lives 
in humble, heavy-labor jobs. Yet they never 
ceased to think of America as the land of 
opportunity. And, in the tremendous ad- 
vances of their children have made here, 
they found full vindication fcr that belief. 

A good measure of their progress can be 
found in the field of sports. Until 1915 only 
a few Polish-Americans stood out as athletes: 
among them, Frank Piekarski, who made the 
all-American footbali team in 1904, and 
Stanley Ketchel (originally Stanislaus Kie- 
cal), who won the middleweight boxing title 
in 1907. Today, in baseball alone, the list of 
Polish-American stars is impressively long. 
Stan Musial, who gets $80,000 a year from the 
St. Louis Cardinals, has been batting cham- 
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pion of his league six times. Ted Kluszey. 
ski hit 49 homers last year for Cincinnat; 
to earn himself a $50,000 contract. They 
there are Ed Lopat, Joe Collins, Jim Kon. 
stanty, Ray Jablonski, Hank Majeski, Steye 
Gromek, George Shuba, and more than 2 
others. 

In college football, all-American honors 
have been pinned on one or more Americans 
of Polish descent in almost every year since 
1927. At one point the “Fighting Irish” of 
Notre Dame had so many boys with Polish 
names on their squad that Knute Rockne was 
asked how he picked his players. “It's a 
cinch,” he answered with a grin. “When I 
can’t pronounce ’em, they’re good.” Today 
there are about 300 Polish-Americans op 
major college teams. 

In recent years Poles have moved to the 
top in other sports. In golf there are Teq 
Kroll, Bob Toski, and the speculator Ed 
Furgol, who, despite a withered arm, won 
last year’s National Open Championship. 
Frank Parker ranked among the top 10 in 
tennis for more than 15 years. Stella Walsh 
one of the _ greatest all-round women 
athletes, has captured 41 National AAU 
championships and set 65 world and national 

rack records. 

But the performers who currently exercise 
the greatest influence—among the jukebox 
set, at any rate—are the leaders of polka 
bands. For many years such groups pro- 
vided Polish-language radio programs with 
lively mazurkas and polkas, attracting only 
Polish audiences. Then they changed their 
Style, put in a Gene Krupa beat (he too is a 
Pole), wrote a batch of lively new ic 
Suddenly, low-power radio stations fo. 
themselves capturing network audiencs 
millions of high-school live wires bega: 
arguing the relative merits of such hits : 
Frank Wojnarowski’s pressing of the “Broke- 
but-Happy Polka,” and Bernie Witkowski’ 
recording of “Wha, He Say Mambo.” In 
Chicago recently, one disc jockey casually 
asked his listeners to name their fa\ 
polka band—and in 3 days received 22,000 
postcards. 

Comparatively few among the immigrant 
generation from Poland ever entered 
world of business, except to open smal! 
that relied on the trade of their fell 
immigrants. Similarly, today, most of 
young Polish-Americans who have atte! 
our universities have chosen to ente! 
professions rather than business. Ther 
now, for example, about 5,000 Amer 
physicians of Polish descent, includin 
distinguished men as Dr. Thaddeus Danow- 
Sk], professor of research medicine at t 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Joseph Adam- 
kiewicz, assistant clinical professor ol 
gery at Marquette University; Lt. Col. Edw 
Pulaski, formerly chief assistant su! 
Walter Reed Hoxpital. 

The last decade has seen the ris¢ 
whole crop of young Polish-America! 
cists and engineers, foremost among w! 
the 43-year-old Emil J. Konopinski, w 
been credited with much of the theor 
work that made possible the developm: 
the H-bomb. Other atomic physicist 
clude Dr. Gerald Pawlicki of the Oak 
National Laboratory; Dr. Bruno J. Zwolll 
of the National Science Foundation 
Roman Smoluchowski, professor of } 
and metallurgical engineering at C 
Institue of Technology. In engineer!! 
firm of Piasecki Helicopter Corp. is 
ing in helicopter development. 


Coming from lands where the opin 
Poles-—and particularly of peasant: 
never consulted, the immigrants at fir: 
no experience to guide them in Am 
politics. But their horizons have broade 
remarkably. Since 1932 the membership “% 
the United States House of Represen' —_ 
has included from 10 to 12 Congressme™ 
of Polish stock. JoHN DINGELL, with 20 y¢ aa 
of seniority, is a member of the powe) 
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Ways and Means Committee. ALFRED SIE- 
winskt is now serving his third term in 
Congress aS & member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The election of Edmund S. 
Muskie as Governor of Maine last fall in- 
dicates that non-Polish voters will readily 
support a strong candidate without regard 
for his ancestry. 

In the defense of America, recent genera- 
tions of Polish-Americans have played as 
devoted a role as did their predecessors in 
Revolutionary days. When we entered World 
War I the astounding total of 40,000 Polish 
s was on the roll of the first 100,000 
to enlist. Before that conflict ended, 300,000 
Polish-Americans served. In World War II 
more than 900,000 served in the Armed 
forces 
; That conflict returned Poland’s history to 
an old and dismal course. Invaded and 
ravaged, first by Germany, then by Russia, 
its people emerged from the struggle to find 
themselves behind the Iron Curtain with 
soviet troops in occupation and Commu- 
nists in full control. Once again America 
resumed its traditional role as a haven for 
exiled Poles. Since 1945 nearly 180,000 have 
been admitted here under the various refugee 
relief acts. 

Through recent years our culture has 
been enriched by the skills and talents of 
such Polish exiles as Florian Znaniecki, pro- 
fessor emeritus of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. Hilary Koprowski, as- 
sistant director of virus research at Lederle 
Laboratories; historians Oscar Halecki of 
Fordham and Jan Karski of Georgetown; the 
Arctic explorer Henryk Arctowski, formerly 
4 


name 


at the astorphysical observatory of the 
Smithsonian Institution—and hundreds of 
For Americans of Polish birth, the current 
condition of Poland poses a particularly 
heartrending dilemma. Everything in their 
tradition and background leads them to re- 
ect communism. Yet ties of sympathy and 
family relationship bind them closely to the 
Polish people. They resolve the dilemma 
by drawing a careful distinction between the 
Poles and the Communist Government that 
them. Through more than 100,000 
vod kages a month, they try to relieve 
iffering of their relatives in the old 
But at the same time, in every 
| hey send, they seek to keep alive the 
thirst for Polish freedom. 


} 


Their primary interest, however, lies in 


America. As they view Poland’s present tra- 
vail, they value all the more highly the free- 
dom, the opportunity and the human dignity 
that has become their American birthright. 





Palmyra 100 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am extremely proud to represent the 
People of Palmyra, Ill., who are celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of their city 
this week. Perhaps this celebration 
would be somewhat insignificant from a 
National point of view if it were not for 
the fact that Palmyra embraces the spir- 
¢ which has made our country great. 
‘ituated in the agricultural area of Illi- 
hols, this progressive little city survived 
& most devastating fire which wiped out 
Most of the business area, and in a year’s 
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time the progressive people of this com- 
munity converted their charred ruins 
into a city with a new look, which in- 
cluded modern and attractive business 
buildings which Palmyra proudly dis- 
plays today. 

This week, Palmyra has been selected 
as the honor town of the week, and I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Illinois State Register, Spring- 
field, Ill., paying tribute to this typical 
midwestern town whose citizens I proud- 
ly claim as my constituents: 

One of the most progressive communities 
in Macoupin County, the village of Palmyra, 
will observe its 100th birthday anniversary 
this weekend. For the 750 residents of the 
town, the forthcoming celebration has a very 
special significance. 

A little over 4 years ago, a devastating fire 
swept through the Palmyra business district. 
Eleven buildings were destroyed. ‘he heart 
of the community was a charred ruin. Re- 
building looked like an almost impossible 
task to Palmyra citizens, but pledging them- 
selves to work for a newer, more progressive 
town, they began reconstruction immedi- 
ately. 

Today, through the efforts of these public- 
spirited people, Palmyra boasts one of the 
most modern, attractive business districts in 
central Illinois. When the festivities begin 
Saturday, Palmyra citizens can proudly show 
off their town to centennial visitors. 

For its inspiring triumph over disaster, 
the Illinois State Register happily salutes 
Palmyra on this festive occasion as honor 
town of the week. 





Our Changing City: Flatbush to 
Coney Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Member of Congress representing the 
Coney Island section of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
I am proud to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article, writ- 
ten by Charles G. Bennett, which ap- 
peared in the July 25, 1955, issue of the 
New York Times: 

Our CHANGING CITY: FLATEUSH TO CONEY 

ISLAND—ONCE-Dowpy Section Is AcCQUIR- 

ING POLISH AND POPULATION 


(By Charles G. Bennett) 


Much of the Flatbush-to-Coney Island re- 
gion of Brooklyn, once staid and a bit frowzy 
at the edges, is growing up to be educated, 
alert, and sophisticated. 

In the middle 1930’s Brooklyn took its 
place among the boroughs having a mu- 
nicipal college campus. ‘Brooklyn College, 
before then inadequately housed in scat- 
tered buildings in the downtown business 
district, moved into its own buildings on a 
tract at Bedford Avenue and Avenue H. 

A recent report showed an enrollment of 
8,112 day students and 12,017 night students, 
nearly up to Manhattan’s City College. 

For many years this physical plant of 
higher education in the heart of Flatbush 
was little changed. But recently expansion 
got under way. 

The initial investment in the college 
buildings and site was about $11 million. 
Last fall the city completed and put into 
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use the $4,700,000 Whitman Hall, the new 
college arts and student center. Last Octo- 
ber the board of estimate approved plans 
for a library extension building at a cost 
of $2,482,000. 

If all of this were not enough to establish 
the place of Flatbush as an educational cen- 
ter, one could add the $14 million basic 
sciences building of the State University’s 
Downstate Medical Center on Clarkson Ave- 
nue between New York and Brooklyn Ave- 
nues in Flatbush. 

Now under construction, this 800-room 
11-story building will house the basic science 
department of the country’s largest college 
of medicine when it is opened. The build- 
ing, it is expected, will be turned over to 
the trustees of the State University by June 
1956. 

Nor are the lower levels of education being 
forgotten in the Flatbush-to-Coney Island 
area. 

There, since the end of World War II, the 
city has built 12 elementary and secondary 
schools. And in the near future work will 
begin on a $2,600,000 modernization of Eras- 
mus Hall High School on Flatbush Avenue, 
near Church Avenue, and on a $6,900,000 high 
school for Sheepshead Bay. 


EXPANSION IN HOUSING 


For the entire area, maturity in educa- 
tion has gone hand-in-hand with population 
growth and an expansion in housing, both 
public and private. The Shore Parkway sec- 
tion of the Belt Parkway system, skirting 
much of the southern rim of the region, has 
been a vital factor in the housing growth. 

As for Coney Island, now as for many years 
a haven for recreation seekers from far and 
wide, it is fast trading in its storied glitter 
for genuine glamor. 

Between Flatbush and Coney Island, as 
the Brighton train of the B. M. T. subway 
line travels, Sheepshead Bay has maintained 
for the last quarter century its popularity 
with boating enthusiasts and others who 
like a typically shore atmosphere. 

Excellent restaurants near or directly on 
the waterfront still tempt those who delight 
in shore dinners. At all times when weather 
permits, fishermen abound. Throughout the 
boating season the picturesque bay itself is 
dotted with pleasure craft. 

A general street-widening and rehabilita- 
tion program carried out during the 1930's 
helped to keep Sheepshead Bay bright and 
shining. 

Coney, formerly administered by the 
Brooklyn borough president, was taken over 
in 1938 by the parks department and its all- 
pervading commissioner, Robert Moses. He 
decided he wanted better conditions for the 
millions who visit the beach. 

In 1940 three-fourths of a mile of board- 
walk was moved 200 feet inshore, tremendous 
quantities of sand were pumped in, and 
maintenance forces assigned. Tides no long- 
er touched the boardwalk. In 1941, after 
the city acquired Brighton Beach, the board- 
walk and beach were extended several miles 
farther. 

To the east of Coney Island, the Manhat- 
tan Beach section, for many years a private 
swimmining development and later occupied 
by the Coast Guard, is being developed for 
park purposes. The area extending 1,700 feet 
east of Ocean Avenue and south of Oriental 
Boulevard—a 40-acre tract—is gradually be- 
coming a bathing beach, including prome- 
nade and picnic and play areas. 

The city is considering a proposal to take 
for park use a 2,000-foot existing waterfront 
walk, privately owned and known as the 
Esplanade. Assuming it is rebuilt as a con- 
nection between Manhattan and Brighton 
Beaches, it will complete a 3-mile waterfront 
promenade from the west end of Coney 
Island to the east end of Manhattan Beach, 


A new aquarium now being built just off 
the boardwalk near West Eighth Street is 
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emerging as a symbol of the resurgence of 
Coney Island. Ground was broken October 
24, 1954, for the first portion of the struc- 
ture—a $1,500,000 segment of the $10,000,000 
ultimate building. 

The aquarium—replacing the old one at 
the Battery which was closed October 1, 1941, 
to make way for the Brooklyn-Battery Tun- 
nel—is a joint undertaking of the New York 
Zoological Society and the Parks Department. 
The section now being built is slated for com- 
pletion in the early summer of 1956. 

Also being built is a pedestrian ramp that 
Coney visitors may use to walk from the 
reconstructed West Eighth Street station of 
the B. M. T. Subway to the aquarium. 

Zoning, drafted by the city planning com- 
mission under the leadership of Chairman 
John J. Bennett, is the key to many of the 
changes taking place at Coney Island. 
Through a new zoning pattern, new housing 
there is being encouraged. Honky-tonks are 
being confined to the traditional amusement 
area. 

New housing is taking advantage of the 
welcome mat. A 634-apartment Gravesend 
Houses—a public-housing project—is already 
in operation for low-income tenants. 

The City Housing Authority is building a 
534-unit Coney Island Houses for middle- 
income families. One more public-housing 
project is in sight—the 1,200-apartment Luna 
Park Houses is slated to rise on the site of 
the burned-out amusement center, Luna 
Park, near West Eighth Street. 

POPULATION IS GROWING 


The population of the Flatbush-to-Coney 
Island region grew from 604,203 persons in 
1930 to 786,300 persons at the end of 1954. 
Included in these figures was a white popu- 
lation that went up from 600,798 in 1930 to 
787,300 in 1954, and a nonwhite population 
that grew from 3,405 in 1930 to 5,800 last year. 

In the 25-year period Puerto Ricans moved 
into part of the area, with 3,200 living there 
at the end of 1954. 

City statisticians estimate that 10 percent 
of the families in the area are in the upper- 
income bracket—$5,000 a year and better. 
Some 38,000 families reported incomes of 
more than $10,000. Eighty-three percent of 
the families are in the middle-income level, 
$3.000 to $5,000 a year, while 7 percent are 
low-income living on less than $3,000 a year. 

In the last few years substantial apartment 
houses have sprung up in once remote terri- 
tory made accessible largely by the Belt Park- 
way. 

A majority of these have been single-build- 
ing apartment houses accommodating about 
100 families each. But some larger develop- 
ments have sprung up. In the Marine Park 
area, at Gerritsen Avenue, Avenue U and 
Avenue W, there is Brigham Park, an 18- 
building cooperative housing 1,080 families. 

Fred C. Trump, Brooklyn realty man, has 
erected Beach Haven, a 3l-building private 
development north of the Belt Parkway and 
west of Ocean Parkway. 

Nowhere has the spurt in housing been 
more dramatic than in the Sheepshead Bay 
territory bounded roughly by Bedford Ave- 
nue, Shellbank Creek, Avenue U. and the bay 
itself. In 1930 this tract was largely farm- 
land. It is now bristling with 1- and 2-fam- 
ily houses. 

Along Ocean Avenue and in the Midwood 
and Flatbush areas there is a substantial 
amount of top middle-income housing with 
rentals near $50 a room a month. Flatbush 
now, as 25 years ago, represents good, solid 
almost suburban living, with many large, 
prosperous one-family homes still in evi- 
dence. 

More and more, however, apartment build- 
ings have invaded Flatbush. Many garden 
apartments have appeared not only here, but 
also in Bensonhurst, Bath Beach, and Coney 
Island. 


In addition to the new developments at 
Coney Island, public housing already has 
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been provided for 3,392 middle-income fam- 
ilies in the Flatbush-to-Coney Island region. 
Also, 1,610 units are under construction in 
the area for middle-income families and 1,765 
apartments for low-income families. 

There are those who say that residential 
Flatbush has changed little over the years. 
In fact, Brooklyn Borough President John 
Cashmore recently wrote: 

“Prom its beginning as a small hamlet 
more than 300 years ago, Flatbush has never 
failed to give expression to the spirit of good 
neighborliness and the Golden Rule.” 

Throughout the area progress has been 
marked in many fields. For 25 years the 
1,792-acre Marine Park has been slowly 
emerging from a desolate tract to a filled-in 
play area complete with golf course, base- 
ball diamonds, picnic groves, sitting spaces, 
and a boat basin. Much work remains to be 
done, but the long-awaited improvement is 
on its way. 

The 394-acre Floyd Bennett Field (Munici- 
pal Airport No. 1) has been operated since 
May 26, 1941, by the United States Navy and 
other military units as a major service air- 
field. From 1931, when it was opened, to 
1941 it was owned and operated by New York 
City, with sightseeing plane jaunts a spe- 
cialty. 

Many years ago Flatbush, the cradle of 
the $1 billion motion-picture industry, lost 
out to Hollywood. 

STUDIO IS BEING REVIVED 


But now the old Fiatbush Vitagraph Studio 
at Elm Avenue and East 15th Street will 
relive its old glory. The National Broad- 
casting Co. has spent $3,500,000 to convert the 
sprawling structure, which in the early nine- 
teen hundreds sheltered the beginning of 
big-scale movie production, into the largest 
in the network's nationwide chain of tele- 
vision studios. The studio will be used large- 
ly for color telecasting. 

Two events recently occurred in this Brook- 
lyn region, which perhaps prove that the 
old and wornout must go, but that the popu- 
lar will endure: 

1. The old Brighton Theater at Ocean Park- 
way and Brighton Beach Avenue, once a gay 
amusement spot for a now vanished race 
of prosperous all-summer Brooklyn beach 
vacationists, was demolished 4 months ago 
to make way for a new apartment house. 

2. Nathan’s Famous, Inc., on Surf Avenue 
near Stillwell Avenue, has been dispensing 
hotdogs and other resort delicacies since 1916. 
Last July 6 the place commemorated a mile- 
stone in its business career—it sold its 100- 
millionth frankfurter. 





Iowa Farmers, Religious Groups, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Aid the 
President in Lifting the Iron Curtain—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the New York Times of Sat- 
urday, July 23, 1955, Anthony Leviero 
gives President Eisenhower’s proposal to 
lift the Iron Curtain a better chance of 
success in Washington than his plan for 
a mutual inspection of defenses. Both 
countries will have to tear down many 
barriers, real and psychological, before 
ideas, people, and trade can flow freely 
between them, according to Mr. Leviero 
who goes on to say, quite accurately, I 
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believe, that the chances for freer trad 
with the Soviet bloc are poorer rnb 
those for an exchange of Peoples and 
ideas, “at least until the Soviet Union 
gives some convincing evidence of 
ousness in the search for peace.” 

Beginning with the historic speech 
which William Randolph Hearst, Jy 
editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers 
delivered at the National Press Clyb in 
Washington last February, there has 
been an increasing amount of interest 
among broad masses of our people in 
cultural interchange with foreign coun. 
tries to meet the challenge of competitive 
coexistence with communism. This 
movement culminated in the President's 
proposals at Geneva for lifting the Iron 
Curtain. 

I include articles from the New York 
Times and the Washington Star news- 
papers which document the interest of 
the American people in the success of 
the President’s plans: 

[From the New York Times of July 23 1955] 
CAPITAL ASSESSES IRON CURTAIN BID—Grves 


PRESIDENT’s CULTURAL PLEA TO REDs BETTER 
CHANCE THAN ARMS SCRUTINY PLAN 


(By Anthony Leviero) 
WASHINGTON, July 22.—President Eisen- 


Serl- 


hower’s proposal to lift the Iron Curtain wa 
given a better chance of success in Washing- 
ton than his plan for a mutual inspection of 
defenses. 


Nevertheless, both countries would have to 
tear down many barriers, real and psycho- 
logical, before ideas, people and trade could 


flow freely between them. Observers be- 
lieved that the chances for freer trade with 
the Soviet bloc were poorer than those for 
an exchange of peoples and ideas, at least 


until the Soviet Union gives some convinc- 
ing evidence of seriousness in the sea! r 
peace. 

The United States is expected, however, to 
accept a Soviet proposal for a world e 
nomic conference, if it is made at Gens 
In the recent 10th anniversary 
of the United Nations in San Francisco So- 
viet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. M J 
said the time had come for such a confer 
ence “to facilitate the development of world 
trade.” 

3y the executive order of the President 
strict controls are maintained to prevent the 
sale of hundreds of items of strategic 5 5 
to the Soviet Union or its satellites and ( 
munist China. A general revision of 
controls, as Officials see it, would o 
if there were a drastic improvement in 
West political relations. 

However, the President and hi 
went to Geneva with comprehensive 
tics on East-West trade and the possibility « 
increasing commerce in peaceful good 

In anticipation of the conference, Jos 
M. Dodge, special adviser to the President 0! 
foreign trade policy, called on all the 4 
cies concerned to supply the needed a 


celebration 


ar) 


INQUIRIES BY INDUSTRY 
Interest in more trade with the Commu- 
nist countries has also been indicat 
industry in its inquiries to the Bureau 0! 
Foreign Commerce of the State Departin« 
Exporters of automobiles, producers of light 
machine tools and parts, manufacturer 
processed food and producers of tractors ane 
other farm machinery have been seeking U 
trade information. 
In his 1954 report to Congress on export 
controls, Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 








merce, said that in the last quarter of 19 v4 
export licenses with a value of $10,355,000 
were approved for shipments to the Soviet 

This was 


Union and its European satellites. 
$1,340,000 more than in the previous qu 


tey 
rter, 
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and $2 043,000 more than the last quarter of 
4 al d and people some of 
In the realm of ideas p 
the barriers are just as concrete as the 
. bargo on strategic goods. The Soviet 
oa has been turning a smile to the West 
: a wikits s. Khrushchev became dominant 
aa Kremlin. Westerners, by comparison 
meh the Stalin era, are now swarming over 


he Soviet Union under a liberalized visa 
the « 


Pemiate are free to come here, too, but 
they must submit to fingerprinting. This 
requirement kept a group of Soviet school 
editors from coming here. It is true, Amer- 
ican officials were somewhat suspicious about 
come of the editors when they learned that 
come were in the 40-year-old bracket. Stu- 
dent editors in this country range in the 


twenties. 


The fingerprinting requirement was 
dropped to admit the Russian farmers who 
are having a bourgeois good time in Iowa. 


That was done by the Government’s winking 
at the law and admitting them as Officials 
who along with diplomats and United Na- 
tions representatives are exempt from the 
fingerprinting requirement. 

Only Congress can do way with this re- 
quirement, and it is unlikely to do so in its 
present mood, because it is a provision of the 
Immigration and Naturalization (McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. 

The exchange of people, if present mutual 
visiting means anything is expected by offi- 
cials to go a long way toward mutual under- 


standing and easing of tensions, Russian 
farmers gulping ice cream sodas and being 
feted by chambers of commerce in the Mid- 


die West, stronghold of American conserva- 
tism, are being accepted as people rather 
than as Russians. 

And similarly well-dressed American farm- 
ers, asked in disbelief to show their cal- 
louses to Ukranians to prove they live by 
are giving Russians a more whole- 
some understanding of Americans. 

The big hit made by the American chess 
team in Moscow is also viewed as a measure 
of how easy understanding may be achieved. 


he anil 
the soil 


JAMMING VOICE OF AMERICA 


But the Kremlin still keeps an electronic 
round the Soviet Union in an effort 
> message of the Voice of America 

m getting through. It is reported here 
that an estimated 1,000 jamming units are 
operated in the vicinity of Moscow in the 
costly effort to swamp the Voice. 

The Soviet Union still severely restricts 
the admission of United States books and 
periodicals while the Post Office Department 
here ha intercepting and withhoiding 
printed materials from the Goviet bloc that 
it deems to be propaganda. 

Both countries still strictly limit the 
movements of the other’s diplomats. In re- 
long-existing Soviet restrictions, 

States earlier this year listed 
is Of the United States that were 
proscribed, as far as Soviet representatives 
were concerned. The State Department in- 
formed Moscow we were ready to relax the 
restrictions any time the Russians did the 


curtain a 
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the United 
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[From the New York Times Magazine of July 


24, 1955] 
RUSSIANS IN IOWA 
By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Dis Mornes.—A fabulous combination— 
1 and hogs—has given Iowa the most suc- 
a z farm economy in the world. Twelve 
eas oe with smiles on their faces and 
find oe on their lips, are trying to 
works oe of how this combination 
iainerticss is the first time any of them—all 
eine ree in the Soviet agricultural hier- 

y 14S Seen the tall-corn State. And 


the Ar 
Ne Urst ti > 

‘me most of Iowa has ever seen any 

ian, 


soviet Ru 
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The meeting of Russians and Iowans has 
been somewhat more successful than in all 
probability either side thought it would be. 
Most of the Soviet delegates, including their 
chief, Acting Agricultural Minister Vladimir 
V. Matskevich, hail from the Ukraine, which 
is Russia's closest approximation of Iowa. 
Ukrainians are traditionally warm and out- 
going, and the Soviet delegation is in that 
tradition. The result has been a spontane- 
ous demonstration of Russian-American good 
fewling such as has not been seen since 
Churchill made the “cold war” official with 
his speech at Fulton, in neighboring 
Missouri. 

The moment they hit Des Moines the Rus- 
sians took off their coats, rolled up their 
sleeves, and, with many a wisecrack, went 
about seeking answers. Before they arrived 
a good many Iowans wondered whether they 
were genuinely interested in farming. After 
watching them clamber over farm machin- 
ery, duck under barbed-wire fences, give the 
hogs a familiar slap on the flanks, and sift 
the corn-producing soil with their fingers— 
as shown in these pictures—Iowans have 
rapidly lost their skepticism. There is no 
doubt: the Russian delegation is seriously in- 
terested in the business of turning corn into 
hogs, and particularly in why Iowans can do 
it so well. And Matskevich says freely he 
and his colleagues are intrigued by the in- 
come side of farming as well as the tech- 
nology. 


[From the New York Times of July 24, 1955] 


SymMpHony Orrers To Piay In SovieTr— 
Boston ORcHEsTRA Is EAGER To At IN 
EISENHOWER PLEA TO Lirr IRON CURTAIN 


(By Howard Taubman) 


LENOX, Mass., July 23.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra offered today to tour in the 
Soviet Union as a step toward implementing 
President Eisenhower's request in Geneva 
yesterday for lifting of the Iron Curtain. 


The orchestra is planning a European trip 
in September 1956. It also would be willing 
to play in the satellite countries. 

After consulting with other officials of the 
Boston Symphony who are here at Tangle- 
wood, Henry B. Cabot, president of the or- 
chestra’s trustees, issued this statement: 

“We welcome the President’s suggestions 
to help remove the Iron Curtain by a cul- 
tural and intellectual exchange with the 
Soviet Union. he Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is ready and eager, if the President 
wishes, to be the first American orchestra to 
play in Moscow.” 

As far as the records show, no American 
orchestra has ever visited Russia, either in 
Czarist days or since the Communists took 
over power. A few individual American 
musicians have appeared there, but virtually 
none since the cold war started. 


Mr. Cabot disclosed that in the early years 
of World War II, when Serge Koussevitzky, 
Russian-born conductor, was head of the 
Boston Symphony, an invitation was sent to 
Moscow through the State Department to 
Eugen Mravinsky, Leningrad conductor, to be 
a guest leader in Boston. 

Though Mr. Mravinsky cabled that he 
would be delighted to come, neither the 
Boston Symphony nor the United States 
received an Official reply, and he did not 
come. 

Charles Munch, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony since the late Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
retirement in 1949, expressed enthusiasm 
about the plan to take the Boston Symphony 
to the Soviet Union. 

Since foreign tours by modern symphony 
orchestras comprising more than a hundred 
men take a lot of arranging, the Boston 
Officials feel that it would not be a moment 
too soon to start negotiations. 


The New York Philharmonic Symphony 
will be touring in Europe this September. 
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But it has a tu'l schedule and could not 
be rerouted to Soviet cities without cancel- 
ing engagements in other European capitals. 

By coincidence, an official of the Interna- 
tional Exchange Program, which has been 
arranging the sending of American cultural 
units to foreign lands, arrived at Tangle- 
wood today. Robert C. Schnitzer, execu- 
tive secretary of the program sponsored by 
the American National Theatre and Academy, 
was here to confer with Thomas D. Perry, Jr., 
the Boston Orchestra's manager, about the 
next year’s European trip. 

Mr. Cabot said that should the Boston 
Symphony make the Soviet trip and should 
the Russians respond by sending an orches- 
tra or ballet to the United States, the Boston 
Symphony would be glad to sponsor the per- 
formances in Boston. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
of July 24, 1955] 


COEXISTENCE PROGRAM PLANNED FOR CHURCHES 


A coexistence program between Soviet and 
Western religious groups is underway. 
Some Western church leaders are hopeful 
the development will go beyond mere co- 
existence and lead to real fellowship. 

Whether this hope is justified only the fu- 
ture can tell. Since religious leaders in the 
Soviet orbit are subject to the political policy 
of the Communists the outcome of the cur- 
rent trend will likely depend upon the gen- 
uineness of Russian pretensions of goodwill 
toward the West. 

For the moment, Western Protestant and 
Anglican leaders are taking advantage of the 
new policy to promote contacts with church- 
men in Iron Curtain countries, a goal which 
they have sought for some time. Eastern 
Orthodox leaders seem to be somewhat more 
cautious. 

The outstanding development has been the 
2-week visit of an 8-man delegation of Soviet 
church leaders of Great Britain which ended 
this week. Four members of the party were 
Russian Orthodox theologians, 2 were Luth- 
eran bishops, and 2 Baptist leaders. 

The most striking result of their visit was 
a tentative decision by the Orthodox theo- 
logians and representatives of the Church 
of England to hold a joint conference in 
Moscow next year. Purpose of this confer- 
ence will be to discuss intercommunion be- 
tween the two churches. 

The decision to hold the Moscow meeting 
emerged from preliminary talks on intercom- 
munion held at Lambeth Palace in London 
between Anglican officials and the four Rus- 
sion Orthodox theologians. At this meeting 
an agenda for the Moscow conference was 
drawn up. 

During their visit to England the Soviet 
delegation stayed at Lambeth Palace, head- 
quarters of Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Earlier, Metropolitan Pitirim of Minsk and 
Byelorussia, leader of the Orthodcx members 
of the delegation, told newsmen he had been 
authorized to invite group of British church 
leaders to visit the Soviet Union. 

Presumably, such a delegation would be 
selected by the British Council of Churches 
under whose auspices the Soviet church party 
visited Britain. 

It was believed in London that should such 
a visit to Russia materialize it will coincide 
with the Russian Orthodox-Anglican talks 
in Moscow. The occasion also is expected to 
be utilized by other Christian groups in the 
Soviet Union—-such as the Baptists—to dis- 
cuss matters of common interest with their 
coreligionists in the British delegation. 

Meanwhile, several delegations of Western 
churchmen who visited Russia reported on 
the state of the church there, as they saw 
it. 

A four-man group of Dutch protestant 
theologians said Russian Orthodox leaders 
are eager to establish contacts with religious 
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bodies outside the Iron Curtain. They re- 
ported that religion is deeply rooted in the 
life of the Russian people. 

Seven Church of England parish priests 
said relations between officials of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and the Soviet Government 
can be described as “peaceful coexistence.” 
The group reported they saw packed congre- 
gations in churches. 

But a Norwegian theologian who visited 
Moscow and Leningrad said the great danger 
facing the church in the Soviet Union is that 
of a “museum death.” 

Prof. Nils Alstrup Dahl, dean of the 
University of Oslo, theological faculty, said 
there is no persecution and, within its limited 
sphere, the church has freedom. 

“But the state has succeeded to a consid- 
erable extent in keeping the church ‘on a 
reservation’ similar to the way Indians were 
treated in the United States,” he said. “The 
reservations are under the state’s protection 
and visitors may go to them to see how well 
‘this special type of human being’ is cared 
for.” 

Other visits by Western church delegations 
to Russia are in the offing. Four prominent 
Baptist clergymen, including three Ameri- 
cans, are scheduled to arrive in Moscow early 
in August. 





Iowa Farmers, Religious Groups, and the 
Boston Sympkony Orchestra Aid the 
President in Lifting the Iron Cur- 
tain—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, hearings are being held by the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
on a number of bills which would estab- 
lish a program of cultural interchange 
with foreign countries to meet the chal- 
lenge of competitive coexistence with 
communism. Primarily, these bills 
would make the activities being carried 
on under the President’s Emergency 
Fund a permanent part of the armament 
of the United States during this cold- 
war period. 

Senator JAMES E. Murray, of Montana, 
has just introduced in the Senate a bill, 
S. 2613, which is a companion measure 
to the bills being considered by the Sub- 
committee on Distinguished Civilian 
Awards and Cultural Interchange and 
Development of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House. The 
program which these bills would author- 
ize was given great impetus by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
the Hearst newspapers, in a highly im- 
portant speech which he delivered at 
the National Press Club in February of 
this year. 

I include here a letter which I have 
received from Theodore C. Streibert, 
Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, as well as a statement by 
Abbott Washburn, Deputy Director of 
that Agency, in support of the bills 
which Senator Murray and I have 
sponsored. 
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The letter and statement follow: 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, July 21, 1955. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr. 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. THOMYSON: Please accept my 
sincere thanks in bebalf of the Agency for 
your fine work in support of the President's 
Emergency Fund. I am sure your interest 
and help were factors which led the com- 
mittee to refrain from further cutting the 
President's request. 

We hopefully anticipate restoration of the 
fund in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and will look forward to your con- 
tinuing interest when the bill returns to the 
floor of the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, 
Director. 


—— 


STATEMENT BY ABBOTT WASHBURN, DEPUTY 
DrrRector, UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY, PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN AWARDS AND 
CULTURAL INTERCHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND La- 
BOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
H. R. 6874 


It might be helpful if I prefaced my com- 
ments with a brief remark or two about the 
United States Information Agency. This 
will show the nature of our interest in the 
subject matter of the bill before your com- 
mittee (H. R. 6874). 

As you perhaps know, the United States 
Information Agency is an independent 
Agency established by the President in 
August 1953, to carry on the overseas infor- 
mation program of the Government. For- 
merly this function was carried on by the 
State Department, but the President and 
Mr. Dulles felt it should be handled as an 
independent operation. Shortly after the 
Agency was established, the President issued 
a formal directive defining the task of the 
new Agency. It is ashort directive and reads 
as follows: 

“In carrying out its responsibilities in ac- 
cordance with pertinent statutes and Presi- 
dential directives, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency shall be guided by the follow- 
ing: 

“The purpose of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency shall be to submit evidence 
to peoples of other nations by means of 
communication techniques that the objec- 
tives and policies of the United States are in 
harmony with and will advance their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress, and 
peace. 

“The purpose in the paragraph above is to 
be carried out primarily: 

“1. By explaining and interpreting to for- 
eign peoples the objectives and policies of 
the United States Government. 

“2. By depicting imaginatively the corre- 
lation between United States policies and the 
legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the 
world. 

“3. By unmasking and countering hostile 
attempts to distort or to frustrate the ob- 
jectives and poliices of the United States, 


“4. By delineating those important as- 
pects of the life and culture of the people 
of the United States which tacilitate un- 
derstanding of the policies and objectives of 
the Government of the United States.” 

The Agency carries out this mission 
through a variety of means. We have some 
209 information posts in 78 countries abroad, 
operating as an integral part of the United 
States diplomatic missions. Through our 
Voice of America facilities we broadcast all 
over the world. We also have an extensive 
library system, @ press division, and a mo- 
tion-picture production and _ distribution 
program. 
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The essence of our task is to encourap 
favorable attitudes toward the United Stat 1e 
and toward our policies and objectives ae 
of the biggest obstacles we face in this item 
is an opinion prevalent in many parts of the 
world that the United States is a materi” 
istic, artistically illiterate society—that wy. 
are “cultural adolescents.” Therefore aa 
thing that is done to show people abroad 
that this is ont true will not only make the 
Information Agency's job easier but will im. 
measurably help the effectiveness of our 
country’s foreign policy. Obviously the 
United States cannot maintain its position 
or fulfill its function as one of the leading 
nations in the world if we cannot command 
the respect of the nations with which we 
deal. 

Actually, the high level of artistic, literary 
and other cultural achievement in the Uniteg 
States is something we can all be proud of 
Anything that will further raise the level of 
such Cultural activities is all to the goog, 
For this reason the information agency is in 
sympathy with the general objectives of this 
bill. 

Whether the particular methods recom- 
mended in the part of the bill having to do 
with cultural development here in the Uniteq 
States are sound is, however, a matter on 
which I do not feel qualified to comment, 
Our job is strictly an overseas one: we do not 
have the competence to comment on domes- 
tic policies nor do we feel it appropriate for 
us to do so. 

I would like, however, to comment on title 
I of the bill, which concerns overseas ac- 
tivities. 

This title would authorize a continuing 
program for sending artists, athletes, dra- 
matic and ballet companies, symphony or- 
chestras, and other talented groups abroad 
to demonstrate our country’s true cultural 
achievements. We in the information agen- 
cy (and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s group in 
the White House) believe strongly in this 
type of program. As you knovy, this has been 
done extensively during the past year under 
a special $5 million Presidential emergency 
appropriation. (Two million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of this fund has 
been, or is being, used for cultural presenta- 
tions; $214 million for trade fairs; and the 
remaining $250,000 for promotion and explol- 
tation of these events.) The administration 
is now seeking $6 million from the Congress 
for the same purposes during fiscal 1956 

The importance of a cultural program of 
this kind cannot be exaggerated. In recent 
years the Soviet Union has been putting 4 
great deal of effort into such activities. The 
number of delegations into and out of the 
U.S. S. R. in 1954 was over 1,000—double the 
number in 1953. Their musicians, ballet 
companies, soccer teams, and other perform- 
ers are journeying to all parts of the world. 
The Chinese Communists are also heavily 
engaged in this cultural offensive The 
Peking Opera just a couple of weeks 89, 
scored a tremendous success in Pari: rhe 
number of trade fairs the Communists plan 
to participate in during 1955 is somewner a 
the neighborhood of 65. This compares w'\ 
45 in 1954. There’s no question ab ae 
The Communists got the jump on us in ts 
field, but under the President's emers' 
program we have done a great deal 01 
during the past year, and the reaction his 
been overwhelmingly favorable. 


rselves 


In the case of major projects such ast € 
“Porgy and Bess” tour and the NB 7 = 
phony of the Air” concerts, the ¢! — z 
press reaction abroad has been unpre 
dented. ies 

The impact 100 men equipped with -_ 
cal instruments can have upon a whole a 
tion’s attitudes toward the United on * 
demonstrated by the remark of 4 Japan ms 
cabinet minister on the subject of the ak 


phony of the Air” as reported by an Ame 
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journalis t: “If America were to withdraw all 
their security forces from Japan, I am sure 
that we would defend your orchestra to the 
last man.” On this same subject, Bob Con- 
idine recently reported in his column: 
o“Japan has never before been visited by a 
western symphony orchestra. Every seat was 
sold within 2 hours of the announcement of 


the playing dates. For student concerts kids 
stood in line for as long as 30 hours. 

“The men of the orchestra have created 
such a flood of good will and understand- 
ing of what America stands for that we 
have emerged in a wholly new light to tens 
f thousands of Japanese who considered our 
yiture questionable. 

“Mind you, this is not a propaganda deal 
The orchestra doesn’t know from 
propaganda, caps or lowercase. The men 
regard themselves merely as American mu- 
sicians, playing good music as well as they 
can, If they have overwhelmed Japan, they 
are just as overwhelmed themselves. * - ? 

“The cost to our Government of this tour 
isa tiny fraction of what it pays for a single 
fighting plane. We buy the plane in the 
hope that we'll never have to use it in anger. 
How about buying a little more of the first, 
and using it more and more all over the 


( 
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as such 


world? 

How can we meke more of these presenta- 
tions possible? Unfortunately, private com- 
mercial presentations in many of those areas 
of the world where they are needed most 
are just not feasible. The box office returns 
ind other receipts are inadequate to sup- 
port the venture. In the past a few projects 
have been supported by the Department of 
State, USIA, or by private philanthropic 
groups. The task now is far beyond those 
resources, and a program of the kind con- 
templated by the bill before you—together 
with adequate appropriations—is imperative 
if we are to meet the challenge of the Com- 
munist cultural offensive. 

While the Information Agency Is strongly 
in favor of a continuing program of the 
kind authorized by the bill, the executive 
branch has not reached a decision as to what 
kind of permanent legislation is desirable. I 
cannot, therefore, speak for the executive 
branch. However, the following is our think- 
ing on the bill: 

First of all, itt seems to me there ought 
to be something on participation in trade 
fairs in the same legislation. The President's 
emergency program embraces trade fairs as 
well as cultural activities. And we have 


scored outstanding successes at some of these 
jas, Cinerama was @ smash hit at Da- 
mascus. Later, at Bangkok, the Reds were 
scared out completely by Cinerama. The 


United States exhibit at Paris was outstand- 
ing, too. Such fairs give us an opportunity 
to show that our free system is the most 
productive in the world, and that we are 
producing primarily for peace, not war, con- 
‘rary to the constant charges of Communist 
propaganda. The Communists, as I men- 
toned, have also been stepping up their 
activities at international fairs, trying to 
Siow that their system is more productive 
than the free ecenomies of the West. Inci- 
dentaliy, the productivity of the Soviet econ- 


omy—and for that matter even the Red Chi- 
none wille it appears second-class to us, 
‘8OKS Wonderful to the people of underde- 


veloped areas. In my opinion, then, a trade- 
fair program ought to go arm-in-arm with 
ny Cultural program abroad. (Sports par- 
licipation, by the way, is included in the cul- 
‘ural program.) 

Secondly, any legislation ought to provide 
for ‘wl promotion and publicity of these ac- 
~ This is a big part of the job the 
wormation Agency does for the President's 
em We see to it that any coming visit 
ao United | States artist or performing 
ive United States representatives to 
. © fair, is made known in advance to the 
““' people. We also see to it that the 
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performance gets full publicity over the 
radio, in newspapers, and magazines, etc. 
In this way the effect of what the United 
States does is multiplied many times. For 
every person who actually sees what the 
United States has brought to his country, 
hundreds hear about it, and hear what local 
critics or commentators have to say about it. 
This is a most important part of the pro- 
gram. It maximizes the results to the tax- 
payer of the dollars put into the President’s 
program. 

Finally, I think any legislation in this field 
ought to vest authority and appropriations 
in the President and give him broad discre- 
tion as to the precise administrative means 
to carry out the program. Vesting authority 
and appropriations in the President will 
make sure that the left hand always knows 
what the right hand is doing, that the sev- 
eral parts of the program work together and 
complement each other, and do not gradually 
drift apart. It will also give the program 
the stature that it needs and the necessary 
flexibility. The experience gained in the 
past year in operating within the framework 
of the President’s emergency fund should 
be taken into consideration in setting up 
the legislative means to implement this im- 
portant program in the future. 





H. R. 7474, Utility Reimbursement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7474 contains a provision that 50 per- 
cent of the cost of relocating utility fa- 
cilities necessitated by the construction 
of projects on the interstate, Federal 
primary, secondary and urban highway 
system may be paid from Federal funds 
whenever, under the laws of the States 
where the project is being constructed, 
the entire relocation cost is to be borne 
by the utilities. 

Stated rather baldly, this means that 
even though a utility has made a solemn, 
written, legal contract with a State that 
it will relocate its facilities in considera- 
tion of being given the use of highway 
rights-of-way, or even though it has re- 
quested and accepted a franchise to en- 
ter upon highway rights-of-way as a 
result of a statute enacted by a State 
legislature by which it specifically obli- 
gated itself to relocate its facilities to 
permit highway improvement—this re- 
imbursement provision nevertheless 
would induce a vitiation of the legal 
contract, a violation of the valid State 
law and shatter every principle of State 
sovereignty. 

This provision in the bill might have 
been stated another way in complete 
truthfulness and frankness. It might 
have said that if a State has passed 
a law which is sound in morals and in 
equity; a law that is solely and com- 
pletely within the police power of the 
States, and completely without the pow- 
ers and jurisdiction of the Government; 
and if, under such law, solemn, written 
contracts have been made between the 
utilities and the States at the specific 
request of the utilities by which the 
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utilities gained valuable rights that saved 
them great expense—all in consideration 
of their one contractual promise to re- 
locate their facilities when necessary to 
permit highway improvement—then, in 
that event, will not you, Mr. Sovereign 
State, vitiate your solemn contracts, vio- 
late your valid State laws, and destroy 
your sovereign rights by giving the poor 
utilities—such as the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Western Union, 
and the great electric-power compa- 
nies—50 percent of their relocation costs 
out of this money that we have collected 
from your citizens, presumably to build 
highways, but which we now send back 
to you only in part. 

Before considering other aspects of a 
provision which can result in $970 mil- 
lion of these road funds being given to 
the utilities, let us treat for a moment 
some of its legal aspects. 

State legislatures have sovereign con- 
trol over highways—a control that is 
ordinarily delegated to its State highway 
department and lesser agencies of State 
government. The primary use of high- 
ways is for the traveling public, but other 
uses that serve the public interest are 
generally allowed. Thus, it is generally 
accepted that utilities may be permitted 
to place their facilities on highway 
rights-of-way under certain considera- 
tions and restrictions—always provided, 
of course, that their use does not incon- 
venience the traveling public in its pri- 
mary use. Even though a utility is 
allowed to do this, its rights are second- 
ary and subordinate to the interest of 
the traveling public, and always re- 
main so. 

No utility ever acquires a vested right 
to remain in any specific location on the 
highway. That is true because neither 
the State nor its delegated agency can 
make any contract which impairs its 
police power. It is universally held that 
highways is a proper subject for the ex- 
ercise of police power. 

Every decision in courts of last resort, 
without exception, has held that the 
State, acting through its legislature, its 
highway department, or its local govern- 
mental units has every legal right and 
reason to require a utility, at its own ex- 
pense, to relocate any facilities on the 
public rights-of-way in order to permit 
highway improvement. Nothing in the 
nature of a Federal program of highway 
aid alters the fact that the State, in the 
exercise of its police power, has every 
right to request the readjustment of util- 
ity facilities in order to properly serve 
the highway user. Federal aid to high- 
Ways consists merely in the appropria- 
tion of money derived in taxes on citi- 
zens of the States, to be matched in some 
amount by the States, and spent on a 
designated system of highways, provided 
certain standards are met. The Federal 
Government does not initiate these high- 
way projects. The States have the sole 
discretion of determining whether high- 
way projects are undertaken, the nature 
of the project, and whether it will be 
financed from State funds or from both 
Federal and State funds. 

Thus Federal participation does not 
prevent the State from exercising its 
solemn police power in connection with 
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a highway project. And, the Federal 
Government exercises no such control 
over these projects that would make 
highway departments merely agents of 
the Government. The Federal grants 
recognize only that the Federal Govern- 
ment has legitimate national interest in 
the improvement of highways. 

Recognizing that the police power of 
the States, exercised through delegated 
agents, is supreme in the matter of 
rights-of-way as against everyone, let 
us revert to the present situation with 
reference to the utility provision in the 
highway bill. 

Why should the Congress think of 
doing this? What is causing all the 
deep solicitude for the poor utilities? 
Just what is the reason for this effort not 
only to break State laws and vitiate sol- 
emn, legal contracts which the utilities 
requested and signed, but also to destroy 
the sovereign police power of the States, 
even though the States are now pleading 
with us that they want and need no in- 
tervention in this matter by Congress? 

Just what would this provision do? 
In cases where valid State laws have 
given a franchise to a utility for use of 
rights-of-way, conditioned on their re- 
moval to permit highway improvement, 
it would authorize the States, regardless 
of such condition under their law, to pay 
50 percent of removal costs out of Fed- 
eralfunds. Secondly, it would authorize 
the States to pay 50 percent of removal 
costs even though the States have made, 
and there are in existence, valid written 
contracts with the utilities, entered into 
at the utilities’ own request, whereby the 
utilities gain the valuable right to oc- 
cupy rights-of-way, free of any charge, 
as a result of their contractual promise 
to pay their costs of removal to permit 
highway improvement. Thirdly, it would 
authorize the payment of these removal 
costs with Federal funds even thoug 
the State has both a legal enactment and 
a valid, written contract with the util- 
ities which pledged the utilities to pay 
its own removal costs in return for use 
of rights-of-way. 

Stated quite bluntly, this is no business 
of the Congress. A powerful lobby, over 
a course of 2 or 3 years, has attempted to 
exert a pressure which would make the 
Congress do something which is wrong 
legally, equitably, and morally. It is 
something which should not be legislated 
in this body. Its effect, under the cir- 
cumstances and in the manner it is be- 
ing attempted, would destroy every re- 
maining vestige of state sovereignty. 
This is made no less true because of the 
subtle approach and the seemingly 
benign language of the provision in ques- 
tion. The language is permissive in the 
House bill but it is mandatory in the 
provision passed by the other body and it 
likely will be mandatory in the confer- 
ence report provided we pass it in any 
manner here. The result sought to be 
attained, that of getting the money for 
the utilities, is the same in both measures 
and there is little doubt that it would 
bring about that result. 

If Congress has determined to wipe out 
State capitols in their entirety and make 
Washington a completely all-powerful, 
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centralized bureaucracy regardless of the 
laws of the States, regardless of exist- 
ing legal, written contracts made by the 
States, and regardless of the States’ 
sovereign police power, it has picked a 
perfect issue on which to do so. 

What are some of the facts of this case 
which show the extent, the import, and 
the viciousness of this provision? 
Forty-three States either have legally 
enacted laws providing for the issuance 
of franchises permitting utilities to use 
highway rights-of-way under the con- 
dition that their facilities must be moved 
by them when highway improvement is 
needed or have entered into legal writ- 
ten contracts with the utilities, at the 
utilities’ specific request, in which the 
utilities solemnly contracted to readjust 
and relocate their facilities in order to 
secure rights-of-way. 

These laws were passed and these con- 
tracts were made under their sovereign 
State police power. Were these laws en- 
acted by the States and the contracts 
entered into by the States at the request 
of the utilities, fair laws and fair con- 

racts? Are they equitably and morally 

just? Were they entered into to protect 
the primary use of the traveling public 
on the highways? Were they a proper 
and just exercise of the police power of 
the States through their delegated agen- 
cies, the State highway departments? 
They would seem to be all of these. 
Then why should we even consider doing 
something which would subvert the laws 
passed by the States, which would vitiate 
contracts legally made by the States for 
the protection of its citizens, and, worst 
of all, why an effort which would effec- 
tively destroy the sovereignty of the 
States in the exercise of their police 
power? 

The laws permitting utilities to use 
rights-of-way, under certain conditions 
and restrictions, were enacted because 
the utilities asked for them. The con- 
tracts they have made with the States 
were at their own insistence. They have 
saved great sums of money as a result 
of these laws and contracts. Rights-of- 
way have been maintained for them at 
the expense and inconvenience of high- 
way users and without expense to them. 
The new rights-of-way required for the 
interstate system will cost the highway 
users billions of dollars. The utilities 
will not pay 1 cent of it, but they ex- 
pect to occupy it free of any charge. 
They expect it to be maintained for 
them, also free of charge. But the 
spokesmen of the utilities now demand, 
in this legislation, that the highway 
users not only build new rights-of-way 
for them, and maintain it for them, for- 
ever, but that they also move the facili- 
ties on to any new location and pay the 
removal bill, all without legal sanction, 
and, in most cases, in direct contraven- 
tion of solemn contracts which the utili- 
ties asked the States to make with them 
by which they acquired the valuable 
right to enter upon the highways in the 
first instance. This would completely 
and permanently change the historic 
and legal relationship between the 
parties. It would destroy the States po- 
lice power in regard to highway rights- 
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of-way and would make the States com 
pletely subordinate to the utilities, in, 
stead of the reverse, as it is at presen; 
under the sovereign power of the States 

But possibly there are some who fee] 
that the utilities are in such desperate 
financial straits that any action, how- 
ever extreme and however destructive 
of State sovereignty, is justified. That 
could be the only possible reason by 
which anyone might seek to justify what 
is being attempted here. Let us see 
what the facts are in that regard. 

Moody’s Manual of Investments giyes 
figures which show that the utilities will 
make for their owners during the 13-year 
period of the proposed road program 
clear net profits, after all taxes and ey. 
penses, of considerably more than $5 
billion. Now let us say that removal 
costs will be $2 billion in those 13 years 
a figure higher than I have heard esti 
mated. Two billion dollars in removal 
expenses would cost the utilities Jess 
than $1 billion, since 52 percent of the 
$2 billion would otherwise be paid in 
taxes. Are not the removal costs, then, 
almost insignificant when compared with 
the lush guaranteed profits of the utility 
owners? 

Now, under the facts, who actually 
would get the almost $1 billion handout, 
provided the highly benevolent and phil- 
anthropic spirit of Congress toward the 
utilities is expressed through the passage 
of this provision of the highway bill? 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
by its own statement, owns 90 percent of 
all telephone lines. That means it will 
get more than 90 percent of ail reim- 
bursements paid to telephone utilities, 
one of the largest of our utility groups 
Since it has no legal right to any pay- 
ment whatever the only question that 
remains is whether it has any moral 
claim to reimbursement. That seems to 
be conclusively answered by the fact 
that it has made a great number of con- 
tracts throughout the years with the 
States, many of them recently, in which, 
in order to secure free rights-of-way 
for its facilities, it pledged itself in wmlt- 
ing to remove such facilities to permit 
highway improvement. Every one of 
these agreements is a legal contract and 
is in full force and effect today. ‘They 
have saved American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. great sums of money. Doesit 
need the money it will get under this 
provision? In addition to the cash 
yearly dividend of $9 paid for many 
years on each of the 50 million shares 
of stock owned by its stockholders, 1t !¢ 
centely reported retained earnings 0! 4l- 
most $800 million. Does not such pros 
perity, practically guaranteed under 
present laws, give a conclusive answer 4s 
to whether it needs the approximately 
$200 million which could be paid to 
under section 7 of the highway i 
Should we pass a law which says to the 
States that we are willing to have them 
pay A. T. & T. approximately $200 ml- 
lion of any highway funds we provide 
them? I am not willing for the States 
to have congressional authority to «0 
that because A. T. & T. is not entitled 0 
it. Certainly it does not need the bene- 
fits of this beneficient provision neal 
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as much as does our Treasury and our 
highways. a 

Then we have our telegraph utilities. 
Really it is now only one utility since 
western Union, with Government ap- 
proval, became a complete telegraph 
monopoly a few years back. Does West- 
ern Union, contrary to State laws and 
contrary to its legal contracts with the 
states by which it is obligated to pay its 
removal costs, need a handout? Within 
the last 3 years—and since it became a 
monopoly—its common stock has in- 
creased in value more than 800 percent. 
Ido not believe we should suggest to the 
states that our Treasury be raided to 
give Western Union a considerable sum 
of taxpayers’ money. In fact, I don’t 
believe we Should even say to the States 
that we would pay one cent to Western 
Union, the circumstances being what 
they are. 

Then we come to the electric power 
companies. There is little need for com- 
ment as to their solvency or even as to 
the state of their financial prosperity. 
Their prosperity is guaranteed as much 
as anything can be guaranteed in this 
country of ours. The class A and B 
utilities alone—the biggest ones, of 
course—in recent reports show retained 
earnings of $2,200,000,000 over and above 
dividend payments through the years. 
What a nice, fat, backlog that is. Just 
$2,200,000,000. A conservative estimate 
would seem to be that the electric power 
companies will receive a cut of some 
$250 million of the bounty provided in 
section 7 of the highway bill. Do you 
want to give the States the permission 
to hand them all this money when you 
know it would not only be a violation 
of State laws but a vitiation of legal con- 
tracts these companies have themselves 
made with the States by which they 
secured valuable rights enabling them to 
save great sums of money, part of it at 
the expense of the highway user? I can 
hardly believe that you want to do that, 
but that is exactly what this bill does. 

But there are those who say that they 
know of a small utility which may need 
alittle help. It is being reported that 
the representatives of the major utili- 
ties, which will get at least 90 percent of 
the benefits from this reimbursement 
provision, are saying in the corridors of 
the Capitol and the House Office Build- 
Ings that their great interest is in some 
small utilities which they feel might be 
unduly burdened if it is not passed. 
Their great concern for some little man, 
Imaginary or otherwise, is, I am sure, 
responsible for their tremendous effort, 
sustained for some time now, to pass this 
legislation. 

It might be well to remember in this 
Connection that employees of the State 
Highway Departments live and work in 
fvery section of every State of the Un- 
ion. There are few counties in our coun- 
tty which do not have residents who are 
fmployees of the State highway depart- 
ment. These employees take their place 
inthe life of their communities and they 
know ts problems. They mix, mingle, 
“ld go to churches and clubs with the 
— among whom they live. Should 
a happen to be a small utility for 
‘ich road improvement would create a 
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burden, would not the highway depart- 
ment know about it? If the State felt it 
a highly meritorious case it would re- 
quire no act of Congress for it to be 
helped. Certainly it would not require 
the payment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ funds to the major 
utilities of our country in order.to move 
a few poles for some little fellow in Po- 
dunk, Pa. 

What do the State agencies exercising 
the State police power in the matter of 
States rights-of-way have to say of this 
reimbursement provision? They have 
come to Washington from great dis- 
tances twice in recent months and even 
though they welcome the opportunity to 
build the great highway system which 
they feel the country needs, they had the 
courage to state their very strong opposi- 
tion on each occasion to the inclusion of 
this provision. 

The president of the American high- 
way Officials characterized it as an ef- 
fort on the part of the utilities to avoid 
contractual obligations by Federal legis- 
lation. Could anything be stronger, or 
a more correct appraisal, than that? 

We should remember that by this pro- 
vision the Congress is saying to the States 
that they may do something which the 
States have been insisting, and are still 
insisting, that they do not want to do 
and which they feel would be very un- 
just for them or anybody else to do. In 
that position, the States seem to be on 
eminently sound ground. 





Purely Commentary 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article written by the distin- 
guished editor of the Jewish News, Mr. 
Philip Slomovitz. It is a forceful com- 
mentary on Russia and Her Jews, signifi- 
cant in terms of our peace negotiations 
and the prime objectives for which 
America must strive. 

The article follows: 

PURELY COMMENTARY 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 
THE FRIGHT OF THE RUSSIAN JEWS 


Haim Shurer, in an article in the Davar of 
Tel Aviv, describing his recent visit in Russia, 
made some interesting revelations. 

It is evident that Jews there are fright- 
ened. The very mention of the word Israel 
or Zionism scares them away from the mes- 
senger from both. 

He relates several interesting stories. He 
had met three men with definite Semitic 
features and asked them to be directed to a 
synagogue. In surprise, they asked him, 
“Why, do you have to say Kaddish?’”” When 
he replied, “No, but I’m from Israel and I'd 
like to visit a synagogue,” one of the men 
started to get away, pulling another with 
him, and “only the third paused long enough 
to tell me how to get there.” 

Another incident: In the Moscow “Metro” 
he struck up a conversation with a woman 
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“with a Jewish face” whom he told he was 
from abroad. “ ‘Where are you from?’ she 
asked. ‘Israel,’ I answered. She looked 
around her as soon as I had said that and 
made a quick getaway.” 

Jews, apparently, are not the only ones who 
are frightened. Shurer tells about a non- 
Jewish woman who evidenced an interest in 
his visit: “When she suggested that we get 
together to talk about it the next day, I 
asked whether, as a party member she 
could make a date with a foreigner. Sur- 
prised and angry, she affirmed that she would 
come. She did not.” 

Shurer’s article also relates the following 
incidents that are most revealing about Rus- 
sia and her Jews: 

“At a hotel in yet another city a Jewish 
youth asked me whether I really meant it 
that I came from Israel. A few minutes later 
he invited me to lunch with him. ‘And you 
are not afraid of inviting me to your house?’ 
I asked, the wiser by my earlier experiences. 
He jumped in anger. ‘Why? What is there 
to be afraid of? I am a party member, and 
I do not see why I should be forbidden to 
talk to you.’ Then he excused himself, say- 
ing that he’d be back in half an hour to take 
me to his home. He did not come. 

“And somewhere else I had a short con- 
versation with my neighbor at a restaurant 
table. ‘Come over to my shop tomorrow,’ 
he said, ‘I don’t see why you shouldn't.’ 
When I got there, a woman came forward 
to meet me. The man was sick, she told me. 

“But as I passed a market where kolkhoz 
farmers sell the produce from their private 
plots one late afternoon, all of a sudden I 
heard the snatches of a conversation in 
Yiddish, and, unable to repress my curiosity, 
I came clcser. There were 5 young Jewish 
cart-drivers, sitting in their wagons and 
standing about them. They were young 
and strong, and they reminded me of Zalman 
Schneur’s Noah Pandre. 

“ “Where are you from, Yidden?’ 

“‘From here. And you?’ 

“‘From Eretz Yisrael.’ 

“They laughed. They thought that I was 
joking. Then they surrounded me and 
started asking me how many Jews there 
were ‘over there,’ how they lived ‘over there,’ 
what the situation was between us and the 
Arabs, and so forth. 

“I replied briefly, and they were surprised 
to hear that I had been ‘over there’ for over 
40 years. And they found it difficult to be- 
lieve that I had simply asked to visit Russia 
as a journalist, and been granted permission. 

“All of a sudden they started to whisper 
among themselves, and I told myself ‘There 
it goes. They’ve remembered that it is 
dangerous to carry on this conversation in 
public.’ Aloud, I asked what was going on. 

“*Come over and have a drink with us,’ 
said one of them. 

“It was an out-and-out surprise. It never 
occurred to me that in the market place of a 
Soviet town Jewish cart-drivers would want 
to invite me to a glass of wine. I made no 
secret of my second thoughts about the wis- 
dom of this genial offer. They had some too, 
but stood their ground. 

““And where do you want to go to drink?’ 

“‘Not a long way from here. Two streets 
down, at a Jewish stand.’ 

“One of them went before me, the rest 
put their carts in order and came along 
too. 

“They filled large glasses with red wine 
and each took up a piece of brinzza cheese. 
We drank ‘Lehaim.’ 

“*Come over, Moishe,’ they called out to 
the owner. ‘It’s a Jew from Eretz Israel. 
Have a drink too.’ 

“He had a drink too. 

“I looked at those friendly, healthy lads. 
They did not talk much, they did not ask 
many questions, they told no stories, and 
they did not compiain. They were simply 
expressing their brotherhood in an invita- 
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tion to have a glass of wine and cheese with 
them. 

“It was getting dark. I said goodbye and 
each of them shook my hand. There was 
sadness in their eyes, and one of them said 
longingly: 

“*yYou couldn’t take me along inside your 
trunk, could you?’” 

And so—there was a redeeming feature in 
the affirmation of the belief that freedoms 
are taboo in Russia. Our visitor did find 
some Jews who dared make a “Lehaim” with 
him. And we learn from his report a very 
important fact: At least one Jew wanted to 
be taken along to Israel “inside your trunk.” 
Knowing what we know, he is not the only 
one. 

YITZCHOK GORDON KEEPS YEVSEKTZIA’S SPIRIT 
ALIVE 

The Canadian Jewish Standard carries this 
news item under the heading “Yevsektzia 
Spirit Still Lives On’”’: 

“The spirit of the Yevsektzia still lives on 
years after its liquidation. (The Yevsektzia 
was the Jewish section of the Bolshevik party 
whose assignment in the early years of the 
Russian revolution was to eradicate all ele- 
ments of religion and tradition from Jewish 
life). In a Yiddish-language broadcast from 
Radio Warsaw on the occasion of the 12th 
anniversary of the ghetto revolt, the speaker, 
Yitzchok Gordon, laid the blame for World 
War II on the ‘obscurantists, cosmopolitans, 
Bundists, the Zionists, lackeys of imperial- 
ism who woudn’t listen to Moscow’s warn- 
ings.’ Yitzchok Gordon was a Communist 
in prewar Poland escaping to the U.S. S. R. 
in 1939. Despite his record he was arrested as 
a Polish spy, his wife was executed, and he 
was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. 
After the war he was released and returned 
to People’s Poland to resume his political 
career as a Communist.” 

Thus, an echo from the days when Jews 
persecuted Jews. But the bigots who began 
as henchmen of the Bolsheviks still hold on 
to the stupid view that Jews were responsi- 
ble for the war: Jews caused a war which 
culminated in the death of 6 million of their 
kinsmen. How stupid can people be? Cairo 
would welcome Yitzchok Gordon as an ally 
against Israel. What's he doing in Warsaw? 


Meeting With Red China To Discuss 


Formosa and Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
a distinguished and experienced Member 
of the other body of this Congress pub- 
licly suggested over certain television fa- 
cilities that the Secretary of State of the 
United States meet soon with the so- 
called Foreign Minister of Red China to 
discuss Formosa and other questions in 
Asia. 

Because of the prestige which this dis- 
tinguished Member of the other body en- 
joys in this land, and because it appears 
that this suggestion is part of a calcu- 
lated and well-planned effort to bring 
about recognition of the Red Chinese 
Government by the United States, and 
because the distinguished Member of the 
other body is a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in which I also have mem- 
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bership, I am compelled to publicly state 
as a matter of record that this suggestion 
does not represent my views or the views 
of many other Members of Congress and 
that it is contrary to the best interests 
of the United States and of the free 
world. 

Besides, it is Opposed to the expressed 
will of Congress; and moreover, in con- 
flict, I believe, with the will of a majority 
of the American people. 

Curiously, this suggestion with respect 
to Red China comes from one who ap- 
pears to be close to the foreign-policy 
makers of this administration. 

Interestingly, the suggestion was made 
the day that the President arrived home 
from Geneva, and only a day before the 
State Department announced that the 
American Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 
would meet with Red Chinese delegates 
in Switzerland next week to discuss 
American prisoners presently confined in 
Communist China. 

Remarkably, a similar suggestion was 
made by this same distinguished Mem- 
ber of the other body over the same facil- 
ities on the same program some months 
ago, and no spokesman for the adminis- 
tration criticized or repudiated the pro- 
posal made at that time. 

In addition, and in the course of mak- 
ing this suggestion, it was intimated 
that the proposed meeting take place 
while Congress was not in session to avoid 
possible “trouble” with Congress. 

Further, when it is recalled that this 
same distinguished Member of the other 
body with increasing frequency has been 
hailed as the congressional bipartisan 
spokesman on foreign policy, I feel com- 
pelled to warn the Members of this 
House and the public at large that there 
is ample evidence of a plan to rig de 
facto recognition of Red China now, and 
ultimately to obtain de jure recognition 
as an easy consequence of these now 
suggested diplomatic negotiations. 

Those who would bring about the rec- 
ognition of the lawless warmaking Red 
Chinese Government must be aware of 
the fact that in order to accomplish their 
aims, a back-door route, and devious 
methods and devices must be utilized. 

To enter into these suggested conver- 
sations on a foreign minister level would 
alienate our friends in the Far East, 
would weaken our influence in the world, 
and debase our honor. 

Because I fear that this suggestion will 
be carried into effect while the Congress 
is in recess, I record these words of warn- 
ing and of exception today. 


What Is Ahead for the Members of the 
House on the Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose that every member of the House 
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Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce is confronted, as I am 
of times each day with the entire} 
mate question, “What is going to 
on the gas bill?” 

I doubt if any member of that co 
tee has been or is able to answe 
question with any certainty. 

We do know that when the a de 
bill was before the committee re 
June, the first vote was 14 to 14 and tha 
then after reconsideration was moved 
and carried, H. R. 6645 was reported out 
by a vote of 16 to 15. 

These facts are of particular Signifi. 
cance for the following reasons: 

First. The subject matter of exempting 
producers and gatherers of natural cas 
from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission has been before that com. 
mittee for several years but up to date 
the proponents of exemption have not 
been successful in their efforts. 

Second. One of the most significant 
votes with reference to such exemption 
occurred on March 31, 1950, upon the 
adoption of a rule which would have 
taken such an exemption bill from the 
Speaker’s table “to the end that the Sen. 
ate amendment be, and the same is here- 
by, agreed to.” 

Third. Those who are still members 
of the House will probably recall that the 
rule was called up and considered at ap- 
proximately 6 p. m. on Friday, March 31, 
1950. The rollcall vote was 176 for the 
rule, 174 against it and 2 present. There- 
after this bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and there was no further considera- 
tion of the matter for obvious reasons. 

Fourth. The committee held extensive 
hearings on H. R. 4560—the predecessor 
bill to H. R. 6645—during March, April, 
and May of this year. The printed 
record of the hearings includes nearly 
2,000 pages. 

H. R. 6645, which was reported by a 
majority of 1, with the full membership 
of the committee present and voting, was 
reported on June 28, 1955. 

There followed a period of consider- 
able uncertainty, even more confusion, 
and extensive polling of the House Mem- 
bers as to the possibility of passing the 
bill. In the interim, statements were 
published in the press and made over the 
radio and television to the effect that 
only President Eisenhower could bring 
about the passage of this bill by his 
active support of it. 

Although this did not result in any 
such action by the President, a hearins 
was scheduled before the Rules Com- 
mittee for Tuesday, July 26, 1955, a 
10:30 a. m. 

Fifth. If anything was demonstrated 
at that hearing, it was that this bill is 
a highly controversial one, technical 10 
the extreme and one that cannot be con- 
sidered adequately by Members of te 
House at this late date even though 4 
most liberal rule for debate should be 
granted. 

During this public hearing before 
Rules Committee, the point was repes® 
edly brought up and emphasized that’ 
would be most unfortunate if such 4» l 
should be sent to the floor of the Hous 
during these closing days and hours ™ 
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the current session. It was also pointed 
out that the morning press had quoted 
the acting leader of the other body as 
stating, after a 2-hour conference with 
the Democratic policy committee of that 
body, that this bill with one other bill 
was informally shelved for the session. 

The question naturally arises as to 
why such an extraordinary effort should 
be made at this time to force this par- 
ticular bill to a fruitless vote by the 
House. The answer to this question must 
be determined by each Member of the 
House who may be called upon to take 
any action with reference to H. R. 6645 
during the next few days. 





What Are the Facts About the Inde- 
pendent Producers Who Would Be Ex- 
empted From Regu‘ation by the Federal 
Power Commission Under H. R. 6645? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, among 
the other confusing aspects of the testi- 
mony before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee with ref- 
erence to the exemption of producers of 
natural gas from regulation is the lack 
of anything like exact or adequate infor- 
mation with reference to those producers. 

This cannot be attributed to any lack 


of interest or effort on the part of mem- 
bers of that committee. Rather, despite 
the reported $112 million educational 


campaign on the part of those seeking 
exemption, any careful reading of the 
printed hearings will disclose a notice- 
able inadequacy of factual information 
from those produceis themselves as to 
the essential facts of their activities. 

However, fortunately, Members of the 
House who may be called upon to vote 
upon this bill during the last few days or 
even hours of this session can have cer- 
tain information of considerable sig- 
hificance, ; 

From data compiled by the Federal 
Power Commission, it appears that in 
1953 there were 4,365 independent pro- 
ducers who sold natural gas to natural- 
gas companies. 

Of this number, 174 such producers, 
with sales exceeding 2 million thousand- 
cuble feet per year, sold 90.74 percent of 
the total volume of such gas. 

Conversely, 3,736 such producers sold 
only 2.1 percent of such gas. 
me balance was devoted to other pur- 

SeS, 

Next, any examination of the available 
nee makes it crystal clear that there 
Producers so far as natural-gas produc- 
tion and Ownership of reserves are con- 
cerned, 

iis to these statistics in 1953, 
ing over 4% billion thousand- 
Cubic feet was so sold. 


‘an enormous concentration in a few: 
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Twenty-nine producers accounted for 
sales in excess of 2% billion thousand 
cubic feet. 

Turning to the sales of individual pro- 
ducers, it appears that Phillips Petroleum 
Co. was by far the leader, accounting for 
457,445,147 thousand cubic feet. 

The next company, Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, sold 202,562,446 
thousand cubic feet. 

The third company, Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, sold 175,- 
975,859 thousand cubic feet. 

The fourth company, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., a subsidiary of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., sold 157,553,211 thousand cubic 
feet. 

The fifth company was the Shell Oil 
Co., with sales of 156,356,923 thousand 
cubic feet. 

In short, these 5 companies alone sold 
in this period 27.07 percent of all the 
natural gas sold by nontransporting pro- 
ducers to the interstate pipeline com- 
panies. 

There then appear such extensive and 
prosperous activities as those undertaken 
by the Gulf Oil Co., the Atlantic Refining 
Co., Skelly Oil Co., the Texas Co., Sun 
Ray Oil Corp., Union Oil Company of 
California, Continental Oil Co., Pure Oil 
Co., Tidewater Associated Oil Co., and 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. 

The conclusion has not been disputed 
and cannot be disputed that in this pe- 
riod 29 producers, mostly large oil com- 
panies, sold 63.24 percent of such natural 
gas. 

It was because of facts such as these 
and because of the complaints arising as 
to hardships which might be placed upon 
small producers under Federal regulation 
that I introduced H. R. 4924, which would 
exempt approximately 96 percent of the 
natural-gas producers who sell less than 
2 billion cubic feet a year. 

It is clearly established that such a 
classification is entirely legal. 

I wish to cite the following cases in 
support of that legal proposal: Wilson 
v. New (243 U. S. 332), and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. v. 
United States (284 U.S. 80, 93). 

Moreover, I do not think it will be 
disputed that the elimination of this 
large body of the very smail independent 
producers would remove a most substan- 
tial administrative burden from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Incidentally, 
this has been and undoubtedly will be 
used as an argument in favor of the over- 
all exemption provided by H. R. 6645. 

Furthermore, I do not think anyone 
can study these statistics without coming 
to the positive conclusion that these 
thousands of small producers could not, 
under any stretch of the imagination, af- 
fect or control the price of natural gas 
in interstate commerce. 

It is my intention to offer the sub- 
stance of this bill as an amendment at 
the proper point in the consideration of 
H. R. 6645 if the bill is brought up for 
consideration on the floor. 

I hope that this brief explanation of 
the reasons justifying such an amend- 
ment will result in the support of all 


those who are interested in a realistic 
and effective regulation of the flow of 
natural gas in interstate commerce, 
which is clearly a congressional respon- 
Sibility. 





The Pursuit of Peace Is a Challenge to 
American Intelligence and Patience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a most thought- 
provoking article entitled “‘The Long 
Road Peaceward,” which appeared in 
the June 22, 1955, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

This summary analysis of the under- 
lying currents in the struggle for peace 
very forcefully reminds us that success 
in our objective rests in great measure 
upon the average American’s capacity 
for persevering patience and intelligent 
understanding. 

The editorial follows: 

THE LONG ROAD PEACEWARD 


In the big brownstone edifice of the Pa- 
cific Union Ciub at the summit of San Fran- 
cisco’s Nob Hill the Western Big Three have 
begun what may prove to be a very long 
chapter in East-West diplomacy. They have 
worked out suggestions for conducting talks 
at another summit—the coming top-level 
Big Four conference at Geneva. 

These suggestions aim at limiting the time 
of the heads-of-state meeting to a matter 
of days. They would also keep it general 
enough to promote a relaxation of feelings. 
This, it is hoped, will make settlement of 
specific issues easier to reach in later Foreign 
Ministers’ meetings. 

But the Nob Hill proposals do not envisage 
any time limit for reaching specific agree- 
ments. These may take years to work out 
in the view of the Western leaders. 

There are at least two points worth noting 
about this Western position. 


STRENGTH AND LIABILITY 


For one thing, it is a position of obvious 
diplomatic strength. Not only is the West 
now—as it was not a few months ago— 
ready to negotiate and therefore in better 
standing before nations neutral or uncom- 
mitted in the cold war; the West also is in 
the comfortable position of a bargainer who 
is prepared to wait. 

Western governments are under no com- 
pelling necessity to achieve a quick and 
spectacular result for their own sake. 

The second point, however, is that a lia- 
bility exists for the West’s cause in long- 
range negotiation. It is that democratical- 
ly ruled peoples can make their impatience 
felt more readily hy their governments than 
peoples under totalitarian regimes. And 
Americans, perhaps more quickly than even 
Britons or Frenchmen, can both generate 
and effectively express their impatience with 
what they may assume is appeasement or 
unnecessary compromise, or too-devious di- 
plomacy. 

For this reason the Big Three may some- 
times find themselves under pressure to get 
on with the job—to reach a settlement or 
force a showdown—just when to do so will 
play into their opponents’ hands. 
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This will not happen, however, if Western 
peoples recognize that they may now be 
entering a period more like normal for diplo- 
macy than they have seen for decades. 
Something like a world balance of power has 
appeared, due to the combined influence of 
arms, alliances, and a vast and more asser- 
tive body of neutral opinion in the world. 

Future negotiations must, therefore, aim 
not simply at great solutions to provide un- 
derpinnings for future peace, but at pre- 
serving the balance on which a present 
absence of war rests. The latter has been 
a traditional function of diplomacy. It 
promises to become very important again 
in the period now opening. 


CRUSADES AND SHOWDOWNS 


This does not mean that aims of Western 
peoples, such as restoration of freedom to 
those who have lost it to communism and 
increase of self-government in colonial or 
other dependent areas, must be abandoned. 
It may well mean, however, that pressures 
for reforms must take less popular forms 
than merely emotionally satisfying crusades. 

It also may mean that showdown is out, 
and that new emphasis must be placed on 
avoidance of clash—as between East and 
West, so also, logically, as between allies. 

For “older” nations like the Europeans 
this would require less readjustment of out- 
look than among newer leaders in world 
affairs. But if method seems to become 
somewhat “old world” in this process, it 
need not and should not follow that “new 
world’ convictions are to be disregarded. 
They will not be, for they are tco strong. 

Sometimes they may seem almost hidden 
by method, however, and it is at such times 
that free peoples will be called upon for 
special discernment as to what causes are 
really being served and how well. 

A MORAL EQUIVALENT 

Just as the United Nations has spread re- 
sponsibility for keeping world peace more 
widely than it had been spread before, so has 
the Nob Hill meeting. Taking place on the 
same stage with the UN’s 10th anniversary 
celebration, Nob Hill forecasts new and more 
challenging responsibilities for peoples as 
well as statesmen. 

The fundamental challenge is to wage 
peace and reform without aid of sheer ex- 
citement that usually goes with waging war 
or revolution. Or, better still, to discover a 
“moral equivalent” for such excitement in 
satisfactions which come from discovering 
unsuspected depths of steadiness and stead- 
fastness in ourselves. 


Government Spending in the National 
Economy 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a very timely article en- 
titled “Government’s Role,” appearing 
in the June 22, 1955, issue of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram, which points up 
the practical wisdom of initiating a study 
now to determine how greatly American 
economic standards are dependent upon 
Government activities. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


Solomon Fabricant, research director of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
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says an intensive study should be made of 
the scope of Government activities, and 
their effect on the Nation’s living standards. 

This is a field that has been scarcely 
touched, because the big impact of Gov- 
ernment activities did not come until the 
New Deal era. As Mr. Fabricant suggests, 
the Nation needs a thorough understand- 
ing of the Government's role in our present 
economy. 

A few figures tell in themselves the im- 
portance of Government. Last year, for in- 
stance, Government at all levels employed 
15 percent of the total working force, and 
some 17 percent of all personal income came 
from the same source. In 1954, Government 

nade 32 percent of the Nation’s expenditures 
on new construction and equipment, and it 
bought some $46 billion worth of goods and 
services from private business enterprises. 

A big operation like that certainly has 
a tremendous effect economically, and has 
certainly been a factor in keeping the post- 
war boom rolling. But there are questions 
involved in such a heavy reliance on Govern- 
ment spending and employment, and a sur- 
vey might help answer them. For, after all, 
Government itself is not productive of goods, 
and heavy Government spending can be defi- 
nitely inflationary. And every dollar spent 
by Government comes from a taxpayer— 
either an individual or a corporation—and 
is, therefore, not available for private spend- 
ing. 

If the Nation becomes dependent on Gov- 
ernment spending to keep its economy roll- 
ing, it is headed for trouble. 


No Use Hemming and Hawing About 
Ghee, Let’s Import It 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the editorial No Use Hemming and 
Hawing About Ghee, Let’s Import It, 
which appeared in the July issue of the 
Farm Bureau News, written by Mr. Le- 
land J. Melrose. Ghee, the subject of 
this piece, is made out of spoiling butter 
in India. He have plenty of that. Why 
not send it to India and get back ghee 
in trade? It has marvelous medicinal 
health-giving values we have not yet dis- 
covered. Mr. Melrose says: 

Only orientals and readers of Kipling knew 
there was such a thing as ghee until recently. 
Now we know a lot about it. 

Ghee is a wonderful dairy product. 
should import it. 

Ghee is the highly prized cooking fat of 
the people of India and Pakistan. A luxury 
to the poor, they still manage to buy a 
lot of it. 

Ghee will keep endlessly in any climate. 
It has been known to keep for a hundred 
years, with no worsening of flavor. 

Ghee is used to treat eye diseases, wounds, 
dyspepsia, and ulcers. It increases mental 
powers and improves the voice and personal 
appearance. 

Ghee is made of boiled buffalo milk, with 
sour milk adder to speed up curdling. Then 
the oil is skimmed off. This is ghee. It can 
be made of cow’s milk, too. 

A product with all these qualities surely 
should be imported. A great market is wait- 
ing in the United States. 


We 
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Right now the makings of ghee are pejp> 
shipped from Commodity Credit butter 
stocks, as they start to spoil, to India and 
Pakistan. The butter oil we ship there L0es 
through final processing in the ages-ojq 
methods of these ancient lands, Life-giy. 
ing, voice-improving ghee is the result. 

But none of this wonderful stuff, s0 fa; 
as we know, is being imported into the 
United States. ; 

The market is crying for it, or would jy 
some merchandising genius geared } 
in on the product. People who eat ole 
should be just nuts about it. We have 
never heard that oleo improves menta) proc. 
esses, as ghee does. We have assumed that 
oleo has the opposite effect; ' otherwise one 
purchase would be enough. : 

The One Worlders, who are always tinker. 
ing with international matters but have not 
yet succeeded in giving everything we ow) 
to our listless friends and active enemie 
overseas, should be able to do wonder: with 
ghee. Let the United States Government 
buy all the good United States butter it 
can get its hands on to support the market 
let this butter start spoiling in the storag 
facilities that cost the taxpayers up toward 
a million dollars a day and after processing 
it into oil ship it to India, where it gets an- 
other going over that turns it into fine eve 
medicine and a voice treatment that wi!) 
make radio crooners of everybody, Saints 
forbid. 

Then, after the ghee has been created 
ship it back here to fill a yawning void. Just 
why the One Worlders and the social plan- 
ners haven’t worked this one out proves that 
they are not infallible. They have over- 
looked a bet. 

You might write to your Senators and 
Congressmen about it. Set them to work 
on this ghee business and thus pull them 
off from more harmful didoes. 

Until we can start importing ghee how 
about making out as best we can with but- 
ter, before it gets into the hands of the 
Government and the One Worlders and th: 
social planners? 

If you have dyspepsia, take butter. If 
you have ulcers, take butter. If your voice 
is harsh rather than dulcet, take butter 
Make believe that butter is ghee. Buy it 
and use it as ghee. 

You might try using more of it as butter 
too. There’s nothing that compare itl 
butter as a spread on bread. Not even ghet 


ilmself 
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Election Day in Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
free elections are the symbol of a genu 
ine democracy, I believe that all Mem- 
bers of this body rejoice in the fact that 
in one of the youngest democracies In 
the world, Israel, today is election day. 
Every citizen of Israel, over the ase 0 
18, regardless of race, color, creed, 0 
previous nationality, has the right 
vote and it is estimated that 85 percent 
of the citizens of Israel will today make 
use of that right. The voters will go 
the polls to determine the composition of 
the Knesset, or Parliament of Israel, the 
most important governmental body 
the country. ] 


The current election wil 
produce the third Knesset in the / years 
of Isracl’s history as a modern repub4 
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mr. Speaker, here in the United States 
many Millions of Americans have fol- 
jowed with pride and hope the struggle 
of this new nation to build a free land. 
It is encouraging indeed to see this vigor- 
; people strengthening the cause of 


ous 


freedom and democracy in the Middle 
East. 





A Move in the Right Direction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, before Uncle Sam gets a dollar 
someone has to earn it and then turn it 
over to the tax collector. 

Without those tax payments, Uncle 
sam could not stir a foot nor lift a hand. 
Of that fact, everyone is aware. 

Nevertheless, there are those who have 
been able to entice some agency or de- 
partment of the Federal Government to 
°9 into business in competition with tax- 
payers. Always the result has been to 
deprive some taxpayer of his opportunity 
to establish and continue a business, 
siveemployment, and meet tax levies. 

Usually the Government has gone into 
competition with private business be- 
cause some Congressman or some group 


of Congressmen, at the request of their 
constituents, insisted that Uncle Sam 
engage in a specific business so as to 
benefit the local community. 


The 83d Congress last year passed a 
bill which died in the Senate, which it 
was my privilege to introduce, the pur- 
pose of which was to have the Govern- 
ment discontinue the activities of its de- 
partments which were in direct competi- 
tion with individuals, or private corpora- 
tions, and which could be carried on by 
those private interests, without injury 
to the national defense. 

_ Asimilar bill was introduced this year, 
ls now pending before the Committee 
nment Operations, and it was 


hoped that i 


it would go through Cohgress 


berore urnment. 
Not waiting for the enactment of this 
Proposed legislation, but acting on its 


iniliative, as is proper and com- 
mene bie, the administration—and here 
mean the President—has instructed the 
Department of Defense, wherever it can 
ve done without impairing our national 
‘ecurity, to discontinue its competition 
\ th the taxpayers, 

. The Department of Defense, notwith- 
‘nding bitter and vicious criticism 
‘om some Members of Congress, has al- 
“Ady discontinued 143 establishments 
operated by the Army, Navy, Marine 
“Arps and Air Force, including tire re- 


tread 


“eddineg activities, cobbler shops, saw- 


— bakeries, office equipment, furni- 
= ana autometive repair shops, laun- 
TIES and 


dry-cleaning establishments, 

~~ and cement-mixing plants, tree and 
™ e 

— Department recently ordered the 

. continuance of some 37 additional 


oylit 


“““ullles, including scrap-metal baling, 


ice 
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coffee-roasting plants, rope and paint 
manufacturing. 

Recently, when Congress inserted in 
the $31 billion defense appropriations 
bill a provision which, if enforced, ham- 
pered the President in his effort to mini- 
mize this ruinous competition, the Presi- 
dent asserted that under the Constitu- 
tion the Congress could not prevent the 
use of the order which he had made, and 
that unless the courts ruled otherwise, 
he would continue to get the Govern- 
ment out of competition with private 
enterprise. 

A statement of the facts shows that 
the President is on sound ground, both 
from a legal and economic standpoint. 

The administration is to be com- 
mended for this forthright, effective, 
courageous action. 





Guaranteed Disarmament Is a Necessity 
for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely ar- 
ticle entitled “Achieving Disarmament, 
An American Dream,” which appeared 
in the June 16, 1955, issue of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. Let us 
pray that this disarmament dream is one 
of those destined to come true in the 
near future. 

The editorial follows: 

ACHIEVING DISARMAMENT, AN AMERICAN 

DREAM 


Disarmament, said West Germany’s Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer on Tuesday, is the 
basic point in restoring Europe’s security 
against war. Dr. Adenauer wants both Rus- 
sia and the United States to work with de- 
termination for the reality of controlled dis- 
armament when the Big Four prime min- 
isters meet in Geneva next month. 

Dr. Adenauer, we hope, will be assured 
during his visit here that the United States 
sincerely wants disarmament. We hope he 
will be able to observe that the American 
people, like the people of his own new re- 
public, see their real advantages and material 
gains in an economy which wastes as little 
as possible on purely military production. 

At the same time, the chancellor will prob- 
ably find that few Americans are now hope- 
ful of disarmament as a policy unrelated to 
the facts of lifein world diplomacy. Nothing 
is more desirable than some arrangement by 
which both the Western World and the Soviet 
empire can both disarm at the same time— 
each assured that the other is acting in good 
faith. 

But disarmament, as we see it, must evolve 
from new diplomatic situations which render 
further armament needless. Such situations 
must be physical facts, like the physical 
liberation of East Germany and other areas 
held by the Reds. A Soviet policy which 
lifted the Iron Curtain could lead to disar- 
mament. . 

If disarmament itself is not discussed at 
Geneva, it is certainly our intention to dis- 
cuss matters leading to disarmament. We 
hope, with Chancellor Adenauer, that Russia 
will enter the discussions with similar gen- 
uine purposes. 
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Conservationists Restate Stand on Upper 
Colorado River Storage Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most controversial issues before the 


‘84th Congress has been the legislation 


providing for the construction of the 
upper Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects. 

The conservationists of our country 
have been opposed to this project in 
view of the construction of the Echo 
Park Dam in the Dinosaur National 
Monument, stated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior as the heart of the project, 
which would thereby establish a prece- 
dent for the future invasion of our na- 
tional parks system. 

A statement of the conservationists 
position is fully stated in the letter to 
Senator Warxtns from Fred Smith, di- 
rector, council of conservationists. The 
letter follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR WATKINS 
SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


JULY 23, 1955. 

My Dear SENATOR WATKINS: It is regret- 
table that we must answer in so blatant a 
fashion as this the charges against the coun- 
try’s leading conservationists, which you so 
quietly slipped into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of July 14. The Council of Conserva- 
tionists, which you call a now-perverted or- 
ganization, does not have the freedom nor 
the immunity of the Senate floor to expound 
its opinions and its points of view. It can- 
not place long, diffuse, misleading, and ac- 
cusing statements in the hallowed CONGRESs- 
SIONAL REcoRD with an eye to quick distri- 
bution on the eve of an important House 
action—knowing that the action is likely to 
take place before the truth can overtake the 
groundless accusations. So forgive this bill- 
board. It is our only possible chance to 
focus attention on the facts in the case, in 
time. 

First of all, may I ask why, among all the 
exhibits poured into the July 14 ReEcorp, 
you did not include a copy of the letter upon 
which you based your blast at the Council of 
Conservationists? 

Could it be that you do not want your 
fellow Senators—and the Congressmen who 
are considering the upper Colorado project— 
to read the letter and discover for themselves 
how meticulously you picked it apart, seg- 
ment by segment (but leaving out some of 
the more vital segments) so you could in- 
struct your associates, with your superior 
wisdom, how to read perfectly plain, un- 
mistakable English? 

Let me reproduce the letter that appeared 
in the Washington Post: 

“To the EpITrorR OF THE WASHINGTON PosT: 

“Last Tuesday's thoughtful editorial con- 
cerning the “shearing” of the Colorado proj- 
ect, raises a few points that should be ex- 
plained. 

“The position of the conservationist forces 
on this issue should be made abundantly 
clear. The conservationists of the country 
have supported in a gratifying way the cam- 
paign to prevent the invasion of Dinosaur 
National Monument. This is all we oppose. 
We do not oppose water for the West. We 
would not oppose an upper Colorado River 
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project which did not invade protected pub- 
lic lands in which we are interested. 

“We are fighting the present upper Colo- 
rado River project, because we have no choice 
but to believe Senator WaTKINS and the De- 
partment of the Interior when they say that 
Echo Park ‘is the piston in the engine,’ and is 
indivisible from the project as presently 
planned. We are against the project also 
because congressional supporters of the proj- 
ect have published statements pointing out 
that in spite of the House committee action, 
‘Echo Park Dam is not dead,’ and they in- 
tend to restore Echo Park Dam either in 
the House-Senate conference, or at some 
later date. 

“If we expect to kill Echo Park Dam, we 
have no course but to do our utmost to de- 
feat the project in which they expect to re- 
store Echo Park Dam one way or another. 

“Our record in fighting the project has 
been straightforward and aboveboard from 
the day we started. Here is that record: 

“1. Last November, before any upper Colo- 
rado legislation was introduced, a meeting 
was held under the auspices of the National 
Parks Association. At this meeting, repre- 
sentatives of 22 major conservation, garden, 
and women’s clubs, agreed to fight Echo 
Park Dam if it appeared in the legislation; 
and if the proponents made Echo Park Dam 
indivisible from the project as a whole, we 
would then fight the project by calling pub- 
lic attention to the project’s many economic 
weaknesses which were already apparent. 

“2. This position was made clear to the 
proponents of the project previous to the in- 
troduction of legislation. We were ignored. 

“3. The project’s supporters took the posi- 
tion that there could be no upper Colorado 
project without Echo Park Dam. 

“4. Senator WATKINS attempted to prove 
that Dinosaur National Monument was not 
really a protected area insofar as power dams 
were concerned, and he implied that the pres- 
ent boundaries of the monument are proba- 
bly illegal anyway. This indicated the 
lengths to which people would go to invade 
protected land. 

“5. When a supporter of the conserva- 
tionists’ position introduced an amendment 
in the.subcommittee to remove Echo Park 
Dam, it was defeated. When reintroduced 
later by another Congressman, it was passed 
and immediately nullified by ASPINALL’s 
time-bomb amendment to appoint a com- 
mittee of engineers (with no interest in 
conservation) who would again decide that 
Echo Park Dam is essential to the project. 
This course of action had been clearly de- 
lineated well ahead of time in the Salt Lake 
papers, where it was explained that the dam 
would be taken out of the project while the 
House voted, and put back later by a special 
committee that would find it essential. 

“6. The full committee, made fully aware 
of this previously revealed strategy, wisely 
removed the time-bomb amendment. If an 
amendment had been substituted, in place 
of the Aspinall time-bomb amendment, to 
investigate ail alternative sites but not Echo 
Park Dam, the conservationists would have 
supported it. Must we believe that the 
upper Colorado people do not want this proj- 
ect badly enough to even seek an alternative 
for Echo Park? 

“In the face of this evidence, what course 
do we have, except to continue to bring 
about the defeat of the present project, 
which we are repeatedly told by its designers 
must include Echo Park Dam to be suc- 
cessful? How can we take any different 
position with the proponents of Echo Park 
reiterating, over and over again, that they 
will get Echo Park Dam back into the project 
if it passes the House? 

“If we did anything but follow the clearly 
marked road, we would be unfaithful to our 
quarter-million cooperating conservationists, 
and the millions of people who actually use 
the national parks, many of whom have 
joined in waging so unselfish and com- 
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mendable a battle to prevent this major in- 
vasion of a national monument area—which 
we are convinced would be the beginning of 
the end of the National Parks System. 

“None of the leadership of the conserva- 
tionist forces, and certainly an infinites- 
imally small minority (if any) of the co- 
operating conservationists, have any direct 
interest in any water compact that may ex- 
ist, or in the division of water from the Colo- 
rado now or in the future, nor have they 
any quarrel with the principle of reclama- 
tion, nor with the known need and desire of 
the West for more water. Our campaign has 
had no support, financially or otherwise, 
from any person, group, or agency directly 
concerned with the use of Colorado water. 
We have no concern except the pure con- 
servationist considerations involved, and our 
financial sources—which the records will 
show, have provided only * fraction as much 
as the supporters of the upper Colorado River 
project have been able to raise—came wholly 
from conservationists concerned exclusively 
with conservation and national park prin- 
ciples. : 

“If the people of the upper Colorado Basin 
some day are given a plan that doesn’t need 
a dam in Echo Park, or doesn’t in some 
other way attempt to exploit protected public 
lands and resources that concern conserva- 
tionists, they need have no fear that the 
present effective opposition will again be 
aroused. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRED SMITH.” 

My dear Senator, can there be any honest 
doubt what this letter says? Can anyone 
seriously question the reason for writing it? 


The Post suggested in its editorial that the 
conservationists had won their battle, and 
the project might now well be authorized. 
Inferentially, it wondered why we were still 
fighting the battle of Echo Park, now that 
the House committee had removed the dam. 
That is an eminently fair question to ask, 
and one that deserved an answer. This was 
the time to say, in irrefutable black and 
white so there could be no possible question 
of doubt about it, that “if the people of the 
upper Colorado Basin someday are given a 
plan that doesn’t need a dam in Echo Park, 
or doesn’t in some other way attempt to ex- 
ploit protected public lands and resources 
that concern conservationists, they need 
have no fear that the present effective oppo- 
sition will again be aroused.” 

Could anything in the world be clearer 
than that? 


But we wanted the Post to know that in 
these days of unimpeded, high-speed trans- 
portation, we manage to keep abreast of what 
is printed in the Sale Lake papers, and these 
papers have repeatedly quoted you, Senator 
WATKINS, and your associates as saying that 
Echo Park Dam is not really dead at all, and 
implying in unmistakable terms that it will 
somehow be returned to the project, some 
time after the House votes on its version of 
the bill. For this reason, we wanted the Post 
to know, we had to continue the policy we 
established last November: That we would 
oppose the project as long as Echo Park re- 
mains even potentially a part of it. 

So, Senator WaTKINS, it is not we who have 
changed our policy, but you. You change 
your policy every time you cross the Missis- 
sippi River, taking one determined stand— 
that the dam is not dead—in the West, and 
quite the opposite—that the House has killed 
the dam—in the East. My poor smalltown 
mind, in spite of the agility which you at- 
tribute to it, simply cannot accommodate 
this flexibility; so I have ardently supported 
the position that we should play it safe and 
plug away tirelessly in an honest effort to 
prevent this major invasion of our National 
Parks system. We owe that much to the 
thousands of conservationists who are 
counting on us not to fall asleep at the 
switch. 
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If I may burden you with a few mora 
facts, I should like to correct some other 
misconceptions which seem to have you ter. 
ribly confused. 

1. No one has taken over the council of 
conservationists as you charge. The John. 
ny-come-latelies in the organization, which 
you condemn so vehemently, simply don’t 
exist. 

Our executive committee, consisting 4). 
most wholly of what you call honest cop. 
servationists, has not changed, and its mem. 
bers maintain their original close and 
friendly relationships, and have agreed on 
everything we have done. The council has 
no supporters now that it didn’t have Jast 
November. The cooperating groups have 
grown, but all the new ones have joined pe. 
cause of their interest in conservation, and 
for no other reason. 

2. As far as I know, no one in our organ. 
ization is (to quote you) “opposed to the 
Colorado River storage project and to water 
resource development generally,” except in- 
so far as such projects impinge actually or 
potentially upon the interests of conserya- 
tionists. This includes David Brower, o7 
California, whom you single out for specia 
suspicions. He certainly has never attempted 
to alter the policies of the Council of Con. 
servationists. 

3. I doubt whether the sincere and honest 
conservationist will deeply regret our posi- 
tion, as you predict; nor do I think they 
will feel in the slightest deceived by our 
position of being strictly from Missouri on 
whether or not Echo Park Dam is really out 
of the project. Those conservationists, my- 
self, and our executive committee stand by 
our previous and oft-repeated statements 
that “we are mindful of the extreme impor- 
tance of water in the West,” and we are 
“sincerely interested in any sound upper 
Colorado water development that can effec- 
tively utilize water without seriously threa‘- 
ening the national parks system.” We only 
want to make sure Echo Park is really dead 
and the park system is really no longer 
threatened. The problem gets down to 
whether or not the present upper Colorado 
project will work without Echo Park Dam 
Reclamation says it won't. You say it won't 
We are not engineers, so we cannot effectively 
take issue with either of you on your posi- 
tion. We have to assume you are right, 
and fight on. 

4. You say “but the real conservationists 
represent just a small, and now definitely 
minor part of the Council of Conservation- 
ists.” This is news to me. As I have just 
stated, the council has not materially 
changed in any way since last November, ex- 
cept that we have had a vast amount o! Cor- 
respondence with people whom we dont 
know, but who represent garden clubs, con- 
servation sections of women’s clubs, and 
others in the same general category. At 
almost infinitesimal minority of our corre- 
spondents have been inspired to get in touts 
with us by the writings of Mr. Moley, Gov- 
ernor Miller, taxpayers’ groups, or others who 
oppose the upper Colorado project for reasons 
far removed from ours. Virtually all of our 
moral support and 100 percent of our severely 
limited financial support has come from ¢ ¥ 
servation-minded people who are intereste¢ 
in the National Parks system. 

5. You quote at some length, and reprint 
among your exhibits, the interview I av 
Mr. Wing of the New York Herald Tribune 
News Service last December. I assumed 
when Mr. Wing breezed into my office ts! 
he had been sent by the newspapers in you 
area to find out what the Council of Con 
servationists was all about and what we wer 
up to. I welcomed the opportunity to pe 
him exactly what I thought you wi uld ees 
to know, and to inform the people of you! 
area of the policy established—back 
November, remember—that “we don’t care 
about the upper Colorado project 35 such ; 
we have no interest in it. But as ‘ons ™ 


tell 
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10 Park Dam remains a part of it, then 


EehO ye forced to fight the project, too.” 
wris statement, big as life, is in the interview 


which you inserted in the Recorp. I even 
+ eo far as to tell you, through Mr. Wing, 
where our money for expenses was coming 
from, because I hoped in this way to prove 
ac you that we had—and have—no ulterior 
motives; that this could easily be one of the 
cleanest and most straightforward important 
conservation battles ever waged, because no- 
pody involved is interested in anything but 
aonservation. I said in this interview that 
: accept funds from other people 
tipulation that we “would not con- 
€ehting the project if the dam were 
not in it, or if we were satisfied that the 
dam was permanently knocked out of it.” 
stipulation was made deliberately to 
ide out” any stray water lobbyists, or 
hard foes of reclamation who might at- 
tempt to use us for their purposes. As it 
' we neither sought nor received any 
outside "money. We do not need it. Virtue 
1 r side, and public support for our 
cause has come more readily than anyone 
W i have believed possible. If I knew 
exactly how much money the council has 
sp I would not object telling you here 
and now, but I won’t know until the figures 
are complete. You are going to be surprised 
and deflated. I am sure that the big-league 
$80, 06 i-year lobbyist talked about, will re- 
rd is strictly from the sandlots. It will 
all b » record and filed in Washington 
very sh y, including the sources. We have 

t, 1 charge, made a concerted effort 


went § 


we mig 


) raise money from individuals. We have 
had a few unsolicited contributions, such as 


one which came in last week: a check for 
$25 on a Texas bank, sent by a Colorado 
pr ‘ who wrote across the face of the 
“For the Echo Park fight. Keep up 

he d work.” 
6. You suggest pointedly that there is 
some relationship between myself, the Coun- 


cil of Conservationists and the $80,000-a-year 
bist, Mr. Northcutt Ely “who has been 
he di ing genius behind southern Cali- 
rnia t strenuous efforts * * *.” In 
Senator, you know there is not a 
fragn truth in this nefarious accu- 
Idon't know Mr. Ely. I never saw him. I 
ive had no correspondence with him, or 
nnected with him. If I were sure 
$30,000 a year, I might make his 
e for the sole purpose of being 
my old friends back in Troy, 
Oh that I know a lobbyist who makes 
avear. But am sure I would not 

ted in his clients or his projects. 
In what appears to be a squinting, clucking 
‘tL of way, you suggest that the Senate 
it to investigate the possible tie-in be- 
‘nh the council and the lobbyist, and 
j ate that true conservationists 
would we me such an investigation. In 
i may inadvertently be telling 
as a conservationist—if not an 
e by your standards—I would my- 
such an investigation if there 
any | ibility that anyone anywhere be- 
‘Ss you when you say the Council of 
tionists serves ‘“‘as a front for, or the 
ng pawn of, a water power lobby,” 

r selfish group. 

‘; You say: “Mr. Smith ts serving notice 
tue House of Representatives that even 
a bill without Echo Park Dam 
creat Mr. Smith * * * will continue 
me out the defeat of the present proj- 
; I would say the shoe is on the other 
: me tor WATKINS seems to have served 
, c€ in his hometown papers that if the 


: ! Representatives passes a bill with- 

sia 10 Park Dam, in it, the great Sena- 

ae ee the dam back into it at his 
amest convenience. 

_ As . final point, I should like to clear 
t vue ni 


Sie aah ‘sconception you are promoting 
‘“4at I have somehow lured into my lair a 





group of honest, sincere, unsuspecting con- 
servationist dupes. It will interest you not 
at all to know that the honest conserva- 
tionists, whom you admire—and you 
should—came to the council and asked for 
help because it was obvious that, as Peter 
Edson so clearly pointed out, we were about 
to have an exhibition of logrolling that 
would put a Paul Bunyon to shame. 

The honest conservationist recognized 
that the facilities which you possess would 
be difficult to meet or match with their rela- 
tively poor equipment, no matter how sin- 
cere their views or how terribly they feared 
this invasion of the Parks system. There- 
fore, they asked the Council of Conserva- 
tionists (which had been set up earlier for 
another unselfish conservation project in 
New York State) to cooperate and lend fa- 
cilities to their forces. I agreed to help be- 
cause I am interested, and because the pres- 
ervation of national parks is dear to the 
hearts of some of my very closest friends. 
It has taken a lot of time that I might more 
profitably have spent otherwise, but I am 
gratified with the progress that the honest 
conservationists, the council, and others 
who have worked tirelessly, have been able 
to make—with the minimum of funds, 
against the most formidable of odds. 

Our cause must be just, or we would have 
been out of the race long ago. 

Sincerely, 
FRED SMITH, 
Director, Council of Conservationists. 
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Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
IT include an analysis of the current Com- 
munist peace offensive prepared on May 
30, 1955, by Russell D. L. Wirth, Jr., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., an analysis worthy of 
thought and consideration by others: 
COMMUNIST Perace OFFENSIVE AND U. S. 

Po.uicy INITIATIVE 


(By Russell D. L. Wirth, Jr.) 


In the early glow of summer there swells 
throughout the world a new and radiant 
hope. A hope that the cold war may at last 
have ended. A hope shared by all mankind 
that the Communists may have perma- 
nently abandoned the icy hostility of world 
revolution for the more seasonable warmth 
of peaceful coexistence. 


Here at home this hope is expressed in a 
thousand different forms. In the taxpayers’ 
dream that we may soon shrug off the heavy 
burden of aid and defense expentiture, 
amounting to over two-thirds of the United 
States budget. In mothers’ prayers that we 
have seen the end of brushfire warfare 
which, in Korea alone, cost American homes 
some 150,000 casualties. And, in the rejoic- 
ing of little people the world over, that man- 
kind may at last have come out from be- 
neath the grim shadow and unspeakable 
horror of world war III. A war in which 
civilization itself might perish. 

This great hope is born of the most ex- 
tensive Communist peace offensive since the 
beginning of the cold war. In the past 2 
months, the Communist Chinese, the Soviet 
Russians, and the East European satellites 


have concerted policy behind a wave of con- 
cessions on almost every major issue and at 
almost every trouble point on the globe. 

In the Far East, the Soviets have reversed 
their policy of postwar hostility in order to 
negotiate a peace treaty with Japan. Hints 
continue to flow of possible return of the 
Soviet-held Kuriles, or Southern Sakhalin, 
or repatriation of 10,000 Japanese prisoners, 
or a seat in the United Nations, in return 
for Japanese friendship and the neutraliza- 
tion of this vital United States defense 
bastion. 

The Communist Chinese have muted their 
warlike claims to Formosa with indications 
that they would welcome a relaxing of ten- 
sions in the Straits. Peking’s assurance that 
“the Chinese people do not want war with 
the United States,” has been followed by the 
deportation to freedom of four illegally held 
United States airmen. A treaty of friend- 
ship with Indonesia has released 214 million 
overseas Chinese citizens from any arbitrary 
obligations to the Communist mainland. 
SEATO members Thailand and the Philip- 
pines have been promised that Peking would 
“not make any aggression or direct threats” 
against either. While shaky Laos and Cam- 
bodia have been reassured that Communist 
China has “no intention whatsoever to 
intervene in the internal affairs” of South- 
east Asia. Hence, the Communists argue, 
there is little need either to arm in defense 
or to join military pacts with the West. 

The Soviet Russians have gone even fur- 
ther, perhaps having led their more bellicose 
Sino-allies along the peace road. The Soviets 
suddently negotiated a withdrawal of troops 
and a treaty of peace involving armed 
neutrality for Austria. They followed 
friendship bids to Yugoslavia with the 
humbling visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
to Marshall Tito. Here, for the first time, 
the rigid Stalinist code of orthodoxy was 
rejected with the formal acceptance of Tito- 
ist heresy and of doctrinal differences with- 
in the Communist empire. The Soviets 
have followed their Yugoslav venture with 
friendship feelers in Greece, Turkey, and 
Egypt. They have extended an open invita- 
tion to oft-denounced West German Chancel- 
lor Adenauer to discuss the reestablishment 
of diplomatic, cultural, and commercial re- 
lations. They suddenly repaid Iran $12 mil- 
lion in gold for services rendered during 
World War II. The Soviets capped every- 
thing with an announced willingness to 
negotiate an overall “end to international 
tensions” at a 4-power conference between 
heads of state this July. 

One topic at this conference, in all likeli- 
hood, will be disarmament. The Soviets at 
once seized the propaganda initiative by 
proposing outward concessions to the West- 
ern position. These involve acceptance in 
principle of ceilings on armed forces, step- 
by-step reduction of atomic and conventional 
weapons, inspection and enforcement of 
atomic disarmament, and possible mutual 
withdrawal of troops and bases from foreign 
soils. 

Looking at the global string of Commu- 
nist concessions and peace moves, all con- 
centrated within a period of 2 months, one 
cannot but ask what caused this sudden 
policy reversal? A very strong case can be 
made for a very simple answer: Today, largely 
as a result of United States foreign policy 
achievements, the free world has obtained a 
temporary favorable balance of power rela- 
tive to the World Communists. The Com- 
munists want a genuine relaxation of 
tensions in order to reverse this balance be- 
fore their next revolutionary advance. 

In support of this argument, we might 
tick-off the actual facts of present free 
world strength and temporary Communist 
weakness. 

The present power position of the free 
world is due, more than anything else, to 
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certain revolutionary advances in United 
States foreign policy and political thought. 

For the first time in history, the United 
States has realized that free political in- 
stitutions cannot survive anywhere except 
under conditions of reasonable economic 
freedom, prosperity, and growth. The 
United States has given more to building 
economic freedom abroad than has ever been 
given by any nation heretofore. Of over $50 
billion worth of United States foreign aid, 
more than $33 billion has been economic aid 
to rebuild the free world from its war-shat- 
tered chaos to its present thriving state. 

For the first time in peacetime history, the 
United States has accepted the principle that 
military strength, when confronting a world 
aggressor, is the necessary price of freedom. 
As a result, it maintains the largest defense 
force in peacetime history. Perhaps the most 
effective components of this force are the 
1,500 jet B-47’s. Stationed on 100 foreign 
bases, these United States medium jet bomb- 
ers are capable of instant air-atomic retalia- 
tion against the World Communists any- 
where along a 14,000 mile front. 

Despite past continental isolation, the 
United States now recognizes that, in the 
air-atomic age, peace is indivisible. As a 
result, it is committee to the military de- 
fense of 39 foreign nations with an overall 
military aid program including some 63. 
Overall United States defense interests now 
extend to half of the land area and two- 
thirds of the peoples of the globe. 

The United States has likewise recognized 
that permanent peace cannot be maintained 
outside of framework of law. In contrast 
with past ostrichlike rejection of the League 
of Nations, it has led in postwar international 
organization. The United States pioneering 
efforts in establishing the UN, NATO, SEATO 
and such functional organizations as UNES- 
CO, GATT, and WHO, have encouraged per- 
haps the highest level of international co- 
operation in modern peacetime history. 

The net result of these United States pol- 
icy changes has been dramatized in two re- 
cent achievements: West German rearma- 
ment and Asian anti-Communism. Despite 
the most ominous Communist threats, the 
French signed the Paris Accords granting 
West Germany sovereignty and the right to 
rearm within a Western European Army. De- 
spite the most polished pacifism of Premier 
Chou En-Lai, Asian delegates at the Bandung 
Conference refused to swallow the Commu- 
nist line and damned imperialism of the left 
as heartily as that of the right. 

On the scales opposing present Free World 
strength, are the multiple indications of 
Communist weakness. Temporary weakness, 
ironically, may largely be the product of the 
breakneck Communist drive to total power. 

At the very summit of the World Com- 
munist empire there is no solution to the 
conflict for leadership. And it is doubtful 
whether this can ever be solved except 
through the process of destructive terror, 
assassination, and power seizure. Some 2 
years after the death of Stalin, at least 6 
top Soviet leaders continue to jockey for 
absolute power. Despite the purge of Beria 
and the removal of Malenkov, it is still dif- 
ficult to say who will eventully replace the 
collective leadership of the Soviet State. In 
Communist China, puppet boss of Manchu- 
ria, Kao Kang has been purged for plotting 
to seize power in conjunction with army dis- 
sidents. There are continued reports of a 
split at the top between doctrinate party 
members, desiring to accelerate socialism at 
home and conflict abroad, and state and mili- 
tary leaders, who have become more conserv- 
ative with their rise to power. 


Agricultural failures and shortages con- 
tinue to plague the world Communist empire. 
The Russian people are reported consuming 
30 percent less meat per capita than before 
collectivization in 1928. It is estimated that 
the Soviet city laborer must work some 
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40 percent longer than in 1928 just to provide 
the minimum wherewithal for his family. 
In the past year, Communist China has been 
stricken with the worst combination of 
floods, frosts, and drought in a century. 
Official papers acknowledge that some 150 
million peasants are short of food. The 
Peking government has cut food rations 20 
to 50 percent in the cities. 

The real standard of living within the 
Communist empire may actually be declin- 
ing as a result of concentratioz on heavy 
industry and war production. With over 65 
percent of the Soviets and 45 percent of the 
Communist Chinese budgets devoted to heavy 
industrialization, consumer output tends to 
lag behind rising population. 

Both agricultural shortages and declining 
living standards have heightened discontent 
within the Communist empire. The summer 
revolts throughout satellite Europe in 1953 
were but the outward signs of opposition to 
the Communist slave economy. Wholesale 
rioting was reported in the slave labor camps 
upon the death of Stalin. And present dis- 
content with collectivization is heightened 
by famine conditions in Communist China. 
The official Peoples’ Daily openly admits that 
Chinese party leaders are “afraid to lead” 
because of peasant opposition in the famine 
area. 

As a final sign of temporary weakness, the 
Soviet Communists have expressed well- 
founded fear of United States air-atomic 
power. The Soviets mentioned United States 
foreign airbases three times in their latest 
disarmament proposal. They at one time 
even admitted that communism itself could 
perish in an all-out atomic war. Their 
present estimated stockpile of some 500 
atomic weapons does not match United States 
stockpiles either in quantity or in quality. 

Nor does the present striking power of the 
Soviet strategic air force equal that of the 
United States. With 1,500 B-47’s on some 
100 overseas airbases, the United States can 
strike at the Communist empire from any 
direction along a 14,000 mile front at an 
average range of but 1,600 miles. The So- 
viets, with no foreign bases and less medium 
jet bombers, can strike effectively only over 
a 1,800 mile northern arc at an extended 
average range of 4,000 miles. Despite rapid 
gains, it is doubtful that the Soviets could 
win even a sneak air-atomic war at the 
present. 

In view of underlying temporary Com- 
munist weakness and free world strength, 
what general conclusions can be drawn about 
the present Communist peace offensive? 

First, it appears obvious that the Com- 
munists genuinely desire a relaxation of ten- 
sions. For, they are not only promising, but 
are actually acting on promises, as in their 
negotiations with Austria. They further- 
more appear carefully coordinating their 
policy throughout the globe so as to make 
no hostile move to belie peaceful! intent. 

Historically, it is important to remember 
that this same relaxation of tensions was 
desired by the Bolsheviks in 1917, under the 
policy of peace, land, and bread. It was de- 
sired in 1935 with the growing threat of 
nazism, under the policy of united fronts 
with all anti-Fascist elements. It was de- 
sired in 1953 upon the death of Stalin, under 
the Communist new look peace offensive. 
Yet, none of these relaxations involved a 
change in the Communist aim of world con- 
quest. Nor did they result in abandonment 
of 19 successful revolutionary gains. Nor 
did they involve liquidation of the world 
Communist empire, which today enslaves 
one-third of the peoples and one-fourth of 
the land area of the globe. 

Second, many of the present peace conces- 
sions merely involve promises by the Com- 
munists not to do what they never should 
have done to begin with. Without Jjustifica- 
tion in international law and in violation of 
the Korean truce terms, the Communist Chi- 
nese illegally hold United States prisoners 
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of war. Yet, they gained great credit j 

world opinion for yielding up 4, while an 
tinuing to detain 63. The Austrian Panes 
Treaty could have been negotiated at almost 
any of 400 prior meetings between the occu. 
pying authorities except for Soviet obstruc. 
tionism. When the Soviets suddenly aq- 
vanced those very points which they had 
previously willfully opposed, they gained 
worldwide acclaim for their peace initiative 
Likewise, Communist China, by merely prom- 
sing not to subvert southeast Asian regimes 
won substantial praise for relaxation of 
tensions. 

Thirdly, many of the present peace con. 
cessions are designed to build a propaganda 
advantage for communism while cloaking a 
demand for unequal sacrifices from the West 
The prime example is, of course, the new 
Soviet disarmament scheme. By merely 
modifying past proposals which they had aq- 
vanced in public and then repudiated in 
private, the Soviets further impressed world 
opinion with their new concessions. 

Hidden within the Soviet disarmament 
proposal are a number of unequal sacrifices 
demanded of the West. The suggested with- 
drawal of occupation troops from Germany 
to their national frontiers would result in 
Soviet troops moving but the short distance 
back into Russia, while United States troops 
withdrew 3,500 miles across the Atlantic 
The proposal to freeze and then reduce 
armed forces as of their December 31, 1954, 
strengths, would prevent West German re- 
armament, in that Bonn had no army as of 
1954. The suggested withdrawal from al! 
foreign military bases would neutralize 
United States striking superiority from 100 
foreign airbases and might even involve 
abandoning the Panama defenses. The pro- 
posal to grant security-council control over 
defensive use of nuclear weapons would pro- 
vide a Soviet veto over United States defense 
policy. The proposed nuclear weapons in 
spection and enforcement system, patterned 
on the Korean International Armistice Com- 
mission, would have all the limitations of 
its forerunner which has allowed an illegal 
threefold buildup in Communist striking 
power in North Korea. 

Finally, all of the present Communist 
peace moves are obviously designed to in- 
duce widespread belief that the Commu- 
nists have at last abandoned their goal of 
world domination and now are willing to 
pursue a consistent course of peaceful co- 
existence. 

This Communist policy of peaceful coex- 
istence is perhaps as old as world commu- 
nism itself. Stalin spelled it out most con- 
cisely when he stated that the very survival 
of communism depends *‘on whether we suc- 
ceed in delaying war with the capitalist 
countries, which is inevitable,” until com- 
munism has gained decisive power. The ac- 
tual technique of a peace offensive was per- 
haps best revealed by Manuilsky, one of the 
leading Communist revolutionaries. In 4 
much-quoted address to the Lenin School 0! 
Subversive Warfare, Manuilsky states "war 
to the hilt between communism and capl- 
talism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack * * * 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 
The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep 
So we will begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record, * * ‘ 
the capitalist countries, stupid and decadent 
will * * * cooperate in their own de- 
struction.” The logic of peaceful coexist- 
ence is further spelled out in a statement of 
the Communist international that there 
is a “glaring contradiction between the im- 


of 


perialists’ policy of piling up armaments and 
their hypocritical talk about peace : af 


(But, there is no such contradiction 
between the Soviet Government's prepar- 
tions * * * for revolutionary war and 4 Coll 
sistent peace policy.” 

May not the Communists today be coins 
exactly what these statements have implied 
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jn the past: Outwardly talking and acting 

— a peace policy while inwardly preparing 
for peightened political and military war- 
fare. A number of facts support this view. 

The Soviet Communists are today allo- 
cating one-half of their entire industrial 
output to war production. They have en- 
slaved 13 million people and are forcing their 
oppressed population to reinvest at five times 
the United States rate in heavy nonconsumer 
industry in order to support their war ma- 
chine. The Chinese Communists are making 
every sacrifice, including starving their 
ant population and enslaving some 15 
million people, in their breakneck effort to 
puild economic war potential. 

As a result of this economic concentration 
the world Communists have built 
perhaps the most powerful military 
machine in history. Today, they maintain 
the greatest land army, tactical air arm, and 
submarine fleet in the world. They out- 
number free world forces 2 to 1 on the 
ground and 4 to 1 in the air in Europe. 
They outnumber free world forces 8 to 1 on 
the ground, and 8 to 1 in the air in Asia. 

In the postwar years, the Soviet Commu- 
nists spent some $45 billion on naval con- 
struction alone, to raise their fleet from 
seventh to second place in the world. Their 
naval manpower today exceeds that of the 
United States. Their submarine fleet of 375 
vessels is double that of the United States. 
And, it is estimated, that at present rates 
they will surpass the United States in over- 
al] naval strength within 5 to 10 years. 

The Soviet Air Force today has several 
times more jet fighters and interceptors 

United States. It surpasses the 
States in numbers of interconti- 
nental jet bombers. It is challenging United 
States qualitative air superiority with its new 
TU-39 medium and TU-37 intercontinental 
Both are reported powered by jet 
th 70 percent more thrust than the 
igines in the West. This alone may 
provide the key to overall Communist air 
superiority in the near future. 

Although the Soviet stockpile of nuclear 
weapons is reported at but 500, there are only 

targets worthy of atomic attack in the 


led States 


peasal 


on war 
what is 


than the 
United 


bombers. 
engines W 


best € 


Hence, both sides will soon 
saturation point wherein sufficient 
clear weapons will exist for all potential 
large rhe Soviets are reported to have 
their nuclear weapons budget 114 
nd to have increased warplane pro- 
twice present United States rates. 
On the basis of this concentration of effort, 
ecretary of Air Finletter estimates 
1956 the balance of air- 
power may shift decisively in favor 
(2 COI ism 


auction t 
Carly as 


An analysis of Communist psychological 
rare further reveals preparations for 
‘uulion despite professions of 
year the Communists will spend 
ion to focus man’s hate against 
- West and to identify his hope with 
n This represents 35 times the 
pent by America on its Campaign 
Communist psychological war- 
ed by some 6 million professional 
nes and by 26 million Commu- 
members throughout the world. 
ious training of 325,000 propa- 
such Soviet institutions as the 
6l of Subversive Warfare, is nei- 
elical nor diffuse. As a recent 
© stated, “We had target practice, 
i warfare, revolutionary up- 
how to develop a general strike 
cal strike, how to develop a gen- 
to a city uprising, a city upris- 
ational uprising.” 
general perspective of the Com- 
ce offensive, we may come to two 
© conclusions as to its objectives: 


' may be waged to gain time to per- 
tary weapons and techniques 
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for final world revolution, or global war with 
the West, which the Communists have al- 
ways believed inevitable. Today every basic 
Communist text repeats Lenin’s classic state- 
ment that the coexistence of communism 
with the free world “for a long time is un- 
thinkabe * * * before * * * (the end) * * ® 
a series of frightful collisions * * * will be 
inevitable.’”” Communist writings likewise 
repeat the doctrine that the free world today 
is in its final period of general crisis during 
which its complete destruction by world rev- 
olution is possible. This possibility is re- 
flected in postwar official Communist jour- 
nals, in which statements have appeared 
that “the second half of the 20th century 
will bring the complete victory of commu- 
nism throughout the world.” 

The necessity for added time to build deci- 
sive military power is reflected in the pres- 
ent increase in the Soviet military budget 
for 1955 by some 12 percent. It is reflected 
in the fact that the Soviets have not yet 
developed an intercontinental rocket with a 
hydrogen bomb warhead. Soviet rocket ex- 
perts have devoted some 30 years, Nazi ex- 
perts some 20 years, to developing just such 
a rocket. At the end of World War II the 
Soviets not only captured 2,000 Nazi special- 
ists, but also the principal rocket develop- 
ment centers at Peenemunde and Thuringia, 
along with plans for a rocket designed to 
bombard New York from Berlin. 

Now these same scientists are reported to 
have developed the most advanced rocket 
motor in existence, with a 2 million horse- 
power thrust, to power an intercontinental 
rocket missile. At the same time, the Soviets 
are reported constructing missile launching 
sites along their Arctic, western, and eastern 
coasts. These sites plus rocket developments 
suggest that the Russians may be capable of 
bombarding the Baltic States, Japan, and 
North America with hydrogen missiles some- 
time within 4 to 6 years at the latest. There 
are no known defenses against such an at- 
tack. And the Soviets may now be playing 
for time until they can strike the decisive 
blow. 

In line with this possibility, there has been 
a sudden change in the tone of Soviet mili- 
tary articles since the new regime has come 
into power. These articles, aimed not at 
the Western or Communist reading public 
but at the Soviet military leadership, form- 
erly emphasized Communist defensive power 
and strength. Since late this spring, there 
has been increasing admission that there are 
no perfect defenses against surprise air- 
atomic attack. That Western “massive re- 
taliation’” may mean just such an attack. 
And, finally, that the key to survival may 
be soft talk, intensive weapons development, 
and Soviet surprise attack once present 
weapons have been perfected. As Deputy 
Minister of Defense Vasilesky wrote this May: 
“Soviet warriors are preparing themselves for 
difficult struggle against a powerful * * * 
enemy * * * (and) are being trained in a 
spirit of decisive offensive operations * * *.” 

Secondly, the present peace offensive may 
be designed to foster worldwide neutralism, 
to induce free world leaders to differ, and 
to establish a ring of isolated buffer states 
around the world Communist empire. 
Through manipulating the tools of neutral- 
ism and mutual differences, the Commu- 
nists might then apply their proven tech- 
nique of political-psychological warfare to 
penetrate and subvert the isolated buffers 
one-by-one in a gradual wearing-away proc- 
ess which would provide no clear provocation 
for massive retaliation. 

The Sino-Communists are today fostering 
neutralist policy in India and throughout all 
of Southeast Asia with every blandishment 
and with arguments that joining military 
blocs will only heighten tensions. The 
Soviet Russians are attempting to complete 
the buffer ring by neutralizing an area from 
the Baltic to the Sudan to Kabul. The 
Soviet’s humbling visit to Yugoslavia; their 
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turnabout proposal to reestablish relations 
with West Germany; their friendship feelers 
with Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and Afghanis- 
tan; and their suggested general nonaggres- 
sion pact to replace NATO—all fit into this 
policy pattern. 

A successful neutralist policy might lead 
to decreased United States aid to free Asia 
and expanded East-West trade, in the belief 
that there was no longer a revolutionary 
threat. A cutback in further United States 
military support for SEATO and NATO along 
with continued inadequate United States 
weapons development and defense measures, 
as the Communists soft-pedaled all talk of 
war. An indefinite delay in German re- 
armament and a further cut in NATO mili- 
tary budgets, impelled by French fears and 
European neutralism. A piecemeal attrition 
of the coastal island defense and eventual 
complete neutralization of Chiang on For- 
mosa, as United States opinion tired of petty 
tensions in the Straits. And, finally, a suc- 
cessful Communist policy would assuredly 
lead to world revolution against a weakened, 
disunited, and unprepared free world. 

However, assuming an understanding of 
the present Communist peace offensive, it 
should be possible for the United States to 
reverse the tables, to regain the policy in- 
itiative, and make a decisive move in the 
cold war. At the present juncture, the 
Communists might be forced, either to 
abandon their illegal gains or else stand re- 
vealed as a continued threat to free man- 
kind. And, should the latter prove the case, 
it should be possible to unite world senti- 
ment behind an all-out effort to win the 
cold war before it is too late. 

This twofold objective could be achieved 
through a formal United States policy state- 
ment, publicized throughout the world, to 
serve as the basis for United States negotia- 
tions at the July four-power conference. 
The United States policy statement could 
begin by documenting in detail the 19 Com- 
munist illegal power seizures. It could out- 
line the exact revolutionary and terrorist 
methods employed, along with a chronologi- 
cal account of subsequent abuses of power 
by the Communist regimes. This documen- 
tation would provide the basis for a ringing 
declaration that mankind can never exist 
permanently half enslaved and half free. 
That, therefore, the United States will lead 
the free world in concerting all peaceful 
measures to grant freedom of choice to Com- 
munist-dominated peoples. 

Freedom of choice might stem in part 
from widening each of the present Commu- 
nist peace proposals. Thereby it would be 
possible to demand withdrawal of Commu- 
nist troops and internationally supervised 
free elections in each of the satellite areas 
of Eastern Europe, North Korea, Vietnam, 
and Tibet. 

Likewise, the present Communist disarma- 
ment proposals could be widened into a de- 
tailed, overall, staged, and enforced disarma- 
ment scheme. The United States could lead 
the free world in a formal commitment to 
accept this scheme once the Communists 
allowed a complete and worldwide inspection 
of all nuclear and military facilities and 
agreed on a formal written report to serve 
as the basis for subsequent disarmament. 

The present Communist hints of unity for 
Germany in return for neutralism could be 
widened to apply to China, Korea, and Indo- 
china. The United States might agree in 
advance to support any unified regime in 
these areas whose policies were determined 
by internationally supervised elections free 
of the threat of Communist troops or terror. 

The United States policy statement might 
further include a detailed offer of food and 
consumer aid to all the various satellite 
peoples. Communist regimes would either 
have to accept this aid and, along with it, 
Communist economic inferiority, or else 
stand between their oppressed peoples and 
their own economic welfare. 
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Finally, the United States might propose 
a global campaign against economic want 
to be financed out of present free world 
defense budgets, provided only that the 
Communists accept disarmament proposals. 

Should the Communists fail to negotiate 
in good faith upon a policy statement of 
this nature, they could then be revealed as 
pursuing present peace only to destroy future 
freedom. By dramatizing this fact, the 
United States might unite free world and 
neutralist opinion behind an all-out effort 
to win the very real race in the present cold 
war; a race to free some 800 million en- 
slaved people before their will to freedom 
is destroyed by generations of Communist 
terror; a race to eliminate the Communist 
world revolutionary menace before it has 
developed tools of aggression against which 
there are no known defenses. 

An all-out effort to win the cold war would 
involve sacrifices. It would involve an in- 
tensive program to regain superiority in air- 
atomic weapons and to overcome the Soviet 
lead in intercontinental rockets. It would 
involve building a highly trained and mobile 
Jand striking force and increased training 
of native troops. It would involve meeting 
and repelling Communist brushfire warfare 
and subversion wherever it occurred 
throughout the globe. It would involve 
extensive economic aid and trade within the 
free world to build a strong and integrated 
economy, while utilizing these same eco- 
nomic tools to encourage dissent and revolt 
within the Communist bloc. It would in- 
volve a massive psychological warfare. effort 
to bombard the Communist-enslaved peoples 
with a global campaign of truth and with 
real offers of economic support and political 
aid. 

Most of all, winning the cold war would 
involve fighting the Communist power cult 
with a creed of even greater intensity based 
upon the God-given right of man to freedom, 
for until this creed is pursued with an in- 
tensity equal to that of communism, until 
we recognize that the only alternative to 
victory in the cold war is defeat and height- 
ened possibility of third world war, the 
present Communist peace offensive may, 
indeed, pave the way for future Communist 
world revolution. 





Big Four Meeting Very Disquieting to 
Many Churchmen, Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that millions of Americans see the point 
which I and other legislators have been 
trying to make in relation to Russia in 
recent years. We see very little reflec- 
tion of our viewpoint among the men 
who skim the top of the news, but among 
those who are farseeing and have a 
knowledge of history and events long 
gone, we find quite a bit of justification 
for our viewpoint of being suspicious of 
the Russians. 

One of the Washington newsmen who 
has continuously expressed a realistic 
opinion on the objectives of the Russian 
Communists is Larston D. Farrar, editor 
of the Washington Religious Review. 
Mr. Farrar is primarily a business writer 
with a large audience of readers, but he 
has equal skill in understanding and ex- 
pressing in his public writings the issues 
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of the days in which we live. While a 
resident of Washington for more than a 
decade and editing the Washington Re- 
ligious Review for some years, he has 
acquired a continuity of knowledge that 
is equalled by few journalists. As we all 
know, politics can get very bitter, so can 
religious controversy. Mr. Farrar has 
been an able writer on both religion and 
politics who has been able to present the 
facts and the viewpoint of all major 
groups on questions of importance. 

The latest copy of the Washington Re- 
ligious Review which has just come to 
my attention discusses the meeting at 
the summit which was held last week. 
Because of its timeliness and because it 
will have a bearing on the after thoughts 
of the Big Four conference, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert it in the Recorp: 
Big Four MEETING VERY DISQUIETING TO 

MANY CHURCHMEN, LEGISLATORS 


Quotation of the week: “The world seeks 
peace and liberty, but it seeks them on the 
path of trouble and slavery.” (Jean Bap- 
tiste Lacordaire (1802-61) .) 

What started out to be a bit of campaign 
verbiage in British politics has become the 
most widely heralded meeting of chiefs-of- 
state of this decade. Literally hundreds of 
millions of people, it can be said without 
fear of contradiction, have their eyes glued 
on Geneva, Switzerland, this week, and their 
ears attuned to every word uttered by the 
Big Four leaders gathered there. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, emeritus, of 
Great Britain, plugged for this “meeting at 
the summit” and won President DWight D. 
Eisenhower grudging acquiescence for it as 
a part of the strategy to make for a Con- 
servative victory in Great Britain. 

Because the Soviet leaders seem to have 
eagerly wanted to meet in a summit and be- 
cause the results of the Yalta Conference 
and the Potsdam Conference seemed to bring 
little about which to rejoice among freedom- 
lovers, there are many who have viewed this 
conference with a jaundiced eye. Even 
while praying that it may be productive of 
good, these skeptics have pointed to the 
more-or-less obvious pitfalls entailed in such 
a meeting. The skeptics include plenty of 
churchmen, lay and clerical, as well as many 
legislators, particularly those of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. 

If President Eisenhower pays attention to 
what Congressmen say or do (and, in most 
instances, he doesn’t), he could have ob- 
tained some gratuitous advice from Capitol 
Hill right up until the moment he enplaned 
for Europe, for legislators were declaiming 
all over the place. 

“The Nation’s legislators have joined 
ranks—regardless of political affiliation—be- 
hind President Eisenhower and the Ameri- 
can delegation attending the Geneva Con- 
ference,” Representative CLARENCE Brown, 
Republican of Ohio, reported to his people. 
“While few Members of Congress believe 
many present worldwide problems will be 
solved at Geneva, they are hopeful the con- 
ference will pave the way for later meetings 
which may bring an end to the cold war and 
at least temporary peace to the world.” 

This cautious appraisal, carefully hedging 
Mr. Brown in case the Geneva Conference 
brings unforseen bad results, seems to be 
the usual thing among Congressmen. Just 
how closely Mr. Brown acts as a weather vane 
for the shrewder politicians may be seen by 
comparing what he hazards with what Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A. HALLECK, Republican 
of Indiana, a Methodist and the minority 
whip, has reported to his constituents: 

“The atmosphere in the Congress prior to 
President Eisenhower's departure for Geneva 
was a mixture of misgivings and cautious 
optimism. Pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp were filled for days with advice and 
expressions of good wishes to the President 
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on the eve of his trip overseas. The inclina. 
tion of the free world to be suspicious of 
Russian motives is understandable. The 
Soviet record of promise and performance in 
years past is not one to inspire confidence 
among men of good will. As a result, no one 
believes that all dangers of Communist ag- 
gression have suddenly dissipated and that 
trust and understanding will now replace 
all fear and distrust in internationa] rela. 
tions. We dare not be that naive * « + 

Prudence dictates that America keep its 
guara mp *.* *. 

“I do not share the undue pessimism of 
those who fear that the free world wil! lose 
ground at the Geneva Conference; that we 
will give more than we get; that we wil! 
compromise with principle; that we wil) be 
outmaneuvered, out-talked or out guessed, 
One thing we all know: Dwight D. Risen. 
hower will never sell humanity short.” 

In short, Mr. HALLEcK, like Mr. Brown, is 
straddling the fence, trying to encompass 
every possible viewpoint so that if in some 
future date he finds belatedly that some- 
thing has gone wrong, he can claim to have 
foreseen it. Both men, and many others, 
are hoping that President Eisenhower wil] 
not pull a faux pas, or make any disas- 
trous concessions to the Russians, as a 
result of too much vodka at one time or a 
temporary exhilaration of spirits due to rem. 
iniscence with Marshal Zukhov, with whom 
he was such a hail-fellow-well-met in Berlin 
11 years ago, as they toasted one another 
until the dawn. It was this same Zukhov 
who imbued Mr. Eisenhower at that time 
with the idea that the Russians ought to 
get quick possession of some $8 billion worth 
of machinery, much of it in the Western 
Zone, without paying a single ruble for it. 
Since that time, this machinery has been 
replaced, at the expense of the United States 
taxpayer Mr. Eisenhower now represents in 
Geneva, but most Americans are so groggy 
with taxes they don’t even remember this 
particular blunder. The marshal also found 
General Eisenhower in those days quite will- 
ing to acquiesce in giving his permission for 
the Russians to spirit away literally hun- 
dreds of the most intelligent German scien- 
tists, many of whom no doubt still are 
living and are contributing mightily to the 
growing Russian power in jet planes, guided 
missiles and atomic weapons. 

Perhaps the memory of these things is what 
prompted one Member, a leading Republi- 
can, of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to say to Representative Jerry 
Forp, Republican, Michigan: “Russia will 
offer to give up policies which have been un- 
succesful in return for which the United 
States and our allies may give up polices 
which have been successful.” Another Re- 
publican cracked that the boo-boo on the 
ticker in the Republican cloakroom undoubt 
edly presaged the truth about the Big Fou 
Conference. By error, the ticker read: “Ike 
To Be Given Big Deception In Geneva.” A 
correction made it read “Reception.” 

Representatives JAMES T. PATTERSON, f 
publican, New Jersey, introduced a resolu 
tion in the House of Representatives cal 
for the Sunday before the opening of th 
Big Four Conference to be observed as 4 day 
of prayer for its success. 

“I think we should ask Almighty God 
grant his peace and wisdom to our negotla- 
tors at the conference table, so that they may 
deal with the other nations of the world and 
they with us, in the truest spirit of hone! 
justice, and charity,” Mr. Patterson 
House of Representatives. 

His words were echoed in Congres - 
eral others, and, in fact, ministers, prie’™ 
and rabbis throughout the Nation, from the 
President’s pastor on down, did pray for the 
success of the Big Four Conference. 

Senator Josep R. McCartHy, Republi 
Wisconsin, for whom the Big Four Conic 
ence has been a godsend, in that !t h1s - 
forded him a means of regaining newspape 
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notice without constant references to his 
“censure,” inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a lengthy article by R. H. Shackford, 
carried in the Washington, D. C. Daily News, 
jn which the broken Soviet promises and 
pledges of other years were enumerated. 
However, many observers, who have noticed 
Mr. Eisenhower's own proficiency in making 
promises and then blithely ignoring them, 
did not feel that this factor alone was @ 
cause for alarm. 

Representative IsmORE DOLLINGER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, inserted in the CONGRES- 
sIONAL RECORD &@ Memorandum of Urgency, 
the Jewish Labor Committee of 


prep wea bY 


New York, N. ¥., in which the organization 
implored both the President and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles to discuss the 
fate of some 2 million Jews in the U.8.S. R. 


at the Geneva Conference. The memoran- 
dum is not likely to come up for discussion 
at Geneva, but it is well worthy of study by 
religious and political leaders in this coun- 
trv. for its points to “the critical condition 
of Jews in the Soviet Union, the practical 
liquidation of Jewish culture, Jewish re- 
Jewish literature and language” re- 
vealed in recent years. 

Perhaps the most scholarly critique of the 
Bic Four Conference to be given by a legis- 
jator who personally was opposed to the 
and certainly the most significant 
from the standpoint of understanding the 
viewpoint of what seems to be a vast major- 
ity of Roman Catholics in this country—was 
the speech of Representative MICHAEL A. 
FeiGHaN, Democrat, of Ohio, delivered even 
as President Eisenhower was packing his 
bags downtown. Handsome, pleasant-voiced, 
and scholarly, “Mike” FEeIGHAN is a fellow 
member of the Burning Tree Country Club 
the President, but they’ve never played 

Another difference in the men is 

FEIGHAN long ago was foretelling 
moves of the Russians, and, although 
he always has voted on the side of labor in 
the House of Representatives, and long has 
noted as a liberal, he never has trusted 
sians in their negotiations with this 
There is no question but that, on 

he speaks the considered judg- 
untiess Roman Catholics and mil- 
hons of other citizens who have followed 
international power politics in recent 
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udgment, “to put it bluntly, per- 
plomacy is a dangerous practice 
nvolves the welfare of a nation or 
of human freedom.” 
“The Russians will be represented by Bul- 
anin, Who may be the titular head of the 
but everyone should realize that 
he top man in the international Russian 
ommunist conspiracy is Khrushchev. While 
Khrushchev can speak with authority for 
we should not mislead peo- 
believing that he will yield one 
ingle h of real estate confiscated by 
the Ru autocrats or ease the chains of 
favery which bind all the nations and peo- 
e empire. Nor should we be so fool- 
ish as to believe that Zukhov, should he ap- 
summit, will use his personal 
niluence on Khrushchev or that he possesses 
mpathy for our ideals or our way 


e conspiracy, 


pear at the 


® Russians have been attempting to 
t notion that they have eased up 
nical hold on the captive people. 
created all sorts of slogans which 
cover for their infamous treatment 
Russian nations and people which 
enslave. A classic example of my 
be found in what that popularity- 
Khrushchev, has called a volun- 
Program for the development of new 
areas on the desert lands of 

and in the tundra regions that lie 

he Arctic Circle. Through this pro- 
has also been likened to the 

ne sturdy pioneers who built 
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America, funmaker Khrushchev has con- 
cealed the forced deportation and ruthless 
exploitation of additional millions of non- 
Russian anti-Communist patriots. There is 
also much talk coming out of the Russian 
propaganda machine about amnesties for 
those who cease to be enemies of the state. 
Such talk of amnesties is another boobytrap 
which the Russians are using to ensnare 
leaders of resistance movements behind the 
Iron Curtain, as well as those who escaped 
from the tyranny of the Communist empire 
into the free world. While all these things 
are being give lipservice by the Communist 
leaders, there has been no breath of freedom 
allowed by them and human rights are tram- 
pled under boots of finer grain, but just as 
heavy as those in the past. 


“The Russians never yield on anything 
that they were not compelled by force to 
yield on. In this instance, hundreds of 
millions of non-Russian people enslaved by 
the Russian Communists have brought such 
pressure against their enslavers that the 
Kremlin knows it must yield or there will 
be an explosion hundreds of times more 
powerful than that caused by the hydrogen 
bomb. The failure of the agricultural pro- 
gram within the Russian Communist empire 
is, in my opinion, a classic example of the 
pressure the enslaved people are bringing 
against the Russian tyrants. Another exam- 
ple is the failure of the Russians to provide 
consumer commodities, both in quality and 
quantity, necessary to pacify the people. 
The Russians are begging for trade in which 
they will use gold which drips the blood of 
slave labor to purchase our surplus foods 
and other wonderful commodities of free 
labor in order to stem the rising tide of 
resistance by the common man throughout 
the entire slave empire. There can be no 
doubt whatever but what the Russians will 
appear at the Geneva Conference in the 
weakest position they have been in since 
1941—the year when the tyrant Hitler could 
have won victory over the conspiracy of 
communism were he not possessed by the 
evil theories of racism and superstatism. 
Therefore, the Russian pleading for peace- 
ful coexistence is nothing more than a plea 
for time—time to tighten the chains of 
slavery; time to liquidate millions more of 
those people who oppose the regime; time 
in which to mold a new generation of racial 
fanatics responsive only to the will of the 
masters in the Kremlin. That is what lies 
back of that Russian propaganda line of 
peaceful coexistence. 

“The hopes of the American people have 
been stimulated to a point that suggests 
we are on the threshold of a just and last- 
ing peace. This situation is best reflected 
by the tippy-toe artists in the Department 
of State who scream and shout that there 
should be no rocking of the ship of state 
(in obvious reference to the McCarthy reso- 
lutions of several weeks ago, which the De- 
partment of State fought viciously) lest we 
change the wooing mood of the Russian bear. 
These tiptoe artists do not lack uninformed 
supporters in this House any more than Nero 
lacked a fiddle to soothe his ego as he watch- 
ed the destruction of a great civilization in 
which he was a recognized leader. Since 
these advocates of delicate diplomacy have 
had their generous share of allotted time, 
I consider the time opportune for some old- 
fashioned, down-to-earth American talk 
(this kind of thing can get a man censured 
these days). 

“For some strange reason, there has been 
a steady and well-planned effort to prevent 
Members of Congress from getting into a 
full-blown discussion of the issues which 
should be taken up at the Conference. There 
has been a companion maneuver to confuse 
and dissipate all efforts calculated to bring 
about a clear and concise expression from 
Congress on the minimum goals which we 
should seek in our efforts to ease world ten- 
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sions and to pry open the door to the road 
which leads to peace and freedom. 


“How strange it is that here in the Con- 
gress, the very seat of free speech, it should 
even be alleged that if we dare to speak 
out on this critical issue which has to do 
with peace or war—freedom or slavery—we 
will thereby tie the hands of the President 
in the so-called Conference at the summit. 
Those who support this fallacy, in effect, 
hold that the conduct of our foreign affairs 
is above the test of congressional debate 
and that we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, are or should be disinterested in the 
causes of war. * * * Such people as make 
this allegation had best turn their attention 
to preventing the Russians from tying a rope 
around the throat of American freedom 
rather than crying ‘wolf’ about tying the 
President’s hands. Let us ask the question, 
‘Who is tying whom?’ ” 





W. o. c.’s in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a w. 0. c.’s 
is a Government official who serves with- 
out compensation from the Government. 
At the same time he receives income 
from nongovernmental sources. usually 
his prior employer. W. o. c.’s generally 
have been brought into service during 
emergencies to supply the Government 
the benefit of specialized knowledge or 
skills not otherwise available. During 
the First and Second World Wars per- 
sons serving the Government without 
compensation were termed “dollar-a- 
year” men because at that time such 
persons were required to sign contracts to 
work for the Government for the nom- 
inal amount of $1 a year. 

In order for w. 0. c.’s to be used by the 
Government exemptions must be made 
to the conflict of interests statutes. This 
purpose of the conflict of interests laws 
is to write into law the historic concept 
that a public office is a public trust. 
They express the principle that no man 
can serve two masters. To that end they 
provide that no public officer or employee 
of the Federal Government may engage 
in activities which are incompatible with 
the duties of his public office. 


Section 1914 of the Criminal Code, for 
example, states: 

Whoever being a Government official or 
employee receives any salary in connection 
with his services as such an Official or em- 
ployee from any source other than the Gov- 
ernment of the United States except as may 
be contributed out of the treasury of any 
State, county or municipality * * * shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 6 months or both. 


This law also prohibits any person, as- 
sociation or corporation from contribut- 
ing to or supplementing the salary of any 
Government employee for the services 
performed by him for the Government. 

Other laws prohibit Government offi- 
cials while employed and for 2 years after 
leaving Federal service from prosecuting 
claims against the Government or from 
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receiving compensation or acting as a 
representative in matters in which the 
United States has an interest. 

Activities of Government officials and 
employees barred by provisions of the 
conflict of interests statutes have been 
a continuing problem in Government. 
The most recent example which has been 
brought to public attention concerns the 
activities of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Harold E. Talbott, in connection 
with his interest in the Mulligan firm. 
This matter is now under investigation 
by Congress and I refer to it here only 
to illustrate an instance where the ac- 
tivities of a full-time Government offi- 
cial are called into question under the 
statutes. ‘These laws set forth a sound 
and basic principle of Government which 
is suspended for w. oO. c.’s. 

One of the most obvious conflicts that 
can be imagined occurs when a man em- 
ployed and paid by a private firm serves 
in a Government agency charged with 
regulating the industry of which his em- 
ployer is a part. In time of war, how- 
ever, full mobilization requires the Gov- 
ernment to call upon business to provide 
staff needed to carry out the industrial 
mobilization program. No alternative 
has yet been found to permitting most 
of these men to continue to receive their 
Salaries from their private employers. 

Investigations by committees of Con- 
gress in past emergencies disclosed many 
instances where the dual loyalties of 
w. o. c.’s created situations adversely 
affecting the public interest and demon- 
strated the need for stringent safeguards 
in the use of w. o. c.’s. For example, 
the Truman committee, in investigating 
the use of dollar-a-year men in World 
War II reported: 

Although the contracts obtained by the 
companies loaning the services of dollar a 
year and w. 0. c. men are not passed upon by 
the men so loaned, such companies do obtain 
very substantial benefits from the practice. 
The dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men so loaned 
spend a considerable portion of their time 
during office hours in familiarizing them- 
selves with the defense program. They are, 
therefore, in a much better position than the 
ordinary man in the street to know what 
type of contracts the Government is about 
to let and how their companies may best pro- 
ceed to obtain consideration. They also are 
in an excellent position to know what short- 
ages are imminent and to advise their com- 
panies on how best to proceed, either to 
build up inventories against future short- 
ages, or to apply for early consideration for 
priorities. They can even advise them as to 
how to phrase their requests for priorities. 
In addition, such men are frequently close 
personal friends and social intimates of the 
dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men who do pass 
upon the contracts in which their companies 
are interested. 

These are only a few of the advantages 
which large companies have obtained from 
the practice, and it should be especially noted 
that they are the very same ones which the 
small and intermediate businessmen attempt 
to obtain by hiring people who they believe 
have “Inside Information” and “friends on 
the inside” who could assist them in obtain- 
ing favorable consideration of contracts. 
Therefore, in a very real sense the dollar-a- 
year and w. o. c. men can be termed “lobby- 
me Fh 

The committee is opposed to a policy of 
taking free services from persons with axes 
to grind, and the committee believes that the 
Government should not continue to the loan 
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of dollar-a-year and w. 0. c. by companies { cies and to the Congress. Its member. 


with so large a stake in the defense program. 


During the hot-war period of the 
Korean conflict a committee of which I 
was chairman investigated into activities 
of w. 0. c.’s and our investigation demon- 
strated that the same problems were 
present during that emergency. The 
committee concluded that from its in- 
vestigation “the employment of w. o. c.’s 
during the mobilization period should be 
kept at a minimum.” 

We must recognize that the skill of 
men trained in industry may be of in- 
estimable value to the Government in 
carrying out its proper and legitimate 
functions. On the other hand, we must 
recognize the dangers inherent in w. o. c. 
employment. At all times it must be 
remembered that the w. o. c. is in the 
awkward position of possessing dual 
loyalties: to the government for which 
he works and to the private employer to 
whom he looks for his salary. 

W. o. c.’s in policymaking jobs are in 
a position to direct governmental lines of 
thought in a manner favorable toward 
their own companies or toward particu- 
lar segments of the economy. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the practices legiti- 
mate in the give-and-take world of com- 
petition becomes inequitable when done 
in the manner of government, the sup- 
posed impartial arbiter. 

The House Antitrust Subcommittee of 
which I am chairman has launched an 
investigation into the current use of 
w. 0. c.’s by the Government. This in- 
vestigation has started with an exami- 
nation into the operations of the De- 
partment of Commerce where it is the 
deliberate policy of Secretary Weeks to 
use w. 0. c.’s to head up many of his op- 
erating industry divisions. Our investi- 
gation already has disclosed instances 
where the w. o. c.’s activities extend far 
beyond those normally considered to be 
functions of public servants. 

Our investigation also includes the use 
of advisory groups by Government agen- 
cies. Since advisory groups are organ- 
ized to render advice and give recom- 
mendations to Government officials we 
will look into the relationships of these 
committees to w. o. c.’s. Certain elite 
advisory organizations are composed of 
the principal executives of some of the 
most important business firms in the 
country. W. o. c.’s serving as Govern- 
ment officials in charge of divisions deal- 
ing with a particular industry often are 
important but subordinate officials in 
these same firms. We intend to ascer- 
tain whether in operation the advisory 
committee procedures have the practical 
effect of creating a mechanism wherein 
fundamental questions of basic policy 
are initially resolved in the committee 
and the resulting Government action 
amounts to no more than giving effect to 
decisions already made by industry. 

One advisory group used by the Gov- 
ernment which we intend to investigate 
thoroughly is the Business Advisory 
Council to the Department of Com- 
merce. The Business Advisory Council 
was organized in 1933 by the Secretary 
of Commerce to render advice and to 
make recommendations to him, and 
through him to other Government agen- 
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ship consists of representatives from the 
largest and most important companies 
in the United States. 

The council is not a governmental] or. 
ganization but is an organization of pri. 
vate individuals acting in a Voluntary 
capacity as Government advisers, ]j 
has private records, meets its operating 
expenses from contributions of its mem- 
bership, and employs its own staff. 1; 
has operated during the period of its ex. 
istence in an aura of secrecy. The press 
and the public have been barred from 
its meeting. Its documents and reports 
are not publicly available. Public infor. 
mation relating to the functions and the 
activities of the council are almost non. 
existent. We intend to scrutinize care. 
fully the operations of the council and 
to ascertain whether the use of this pri- 
vate organization in the Department of 
Commerce has resulted in the creation 
of a potent lobby within the executive 
branch of the Government. 





Description of 23 Relief Portraits and 2 
Paintings in the Redecorated Chamber 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, having 
been heretofore granted unanimous con- 
sent so to do, I am pleased to present 
for the information and identification 
of all of my colleagues and any others 
who read the same, the instructive in- 
formation about the 23 relief portraits of 
historical characters in the history of 
legislation and lawgiving, which relief 
portraits occupy valuable space upon the 
walls above the gallery of the House of 
Representatives. - 

I also include similar information 4s 
to the two large paintings of George 
Washington and General Lafayette. 

Some of the reasons which caused me 
to make the necessary inquiry and study 
to obtain the information and data about 
these relief portraits on which we look 
each day, and the only two paintings 
which occupy our working Chamber, ale 
as follows: 

First. The lettering underneath each 
relief portrait giving the name of the 
historical legislator or lawgiver 1s 5%? 
small and indistinct that as we sit on the 
floor of the House, many Members can- 
not readily read the name of each relief 
portrait because they are so far away 
from us. — 

Second. I have had many inquires 
about said relief portraits and have bee? 
asked many times as to who each of these 
historical persons are as relates to the 
legislative processes. I frankly state 
that I have not heretofore been able 
satisfactorily answer such in julries. 
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Furthermore, I know that many Mem- 


pers have been similarly situated in 
peing asked that same question. 

Third. For myself, I have been sure 
that it would add to my information and 
inspiration as @ Member of this great 
jecislative body if I did know at whom I 
was looking when I daily sit in this great 
jegislative body and look at these 23 por- 
traits which appear in the marble high 
over the gallery doors and surrounding 
sallery walls of the Chamber of our 
House of Representatives, wherein I 
recognize the great privilege and honor 
Ihave of now serving my ninth year. 

Fourth. I felt it would be of con- 
siderable interest to a great many Amer- 
ican citizens and students of Congress to 
have this necessarily brief word picture 
of what is carried upon the walls of the 
House of Representatives. 

These relief portraits were placed in 
the Chamber of the House of Represent- 
atives during congressional recess of the 
years 1949-50. You will remember, Mr. 
Speaker, that when we returned to our 


daily duties in January 1951, there were 
many interesting questions and many 
queries raised by some Members of the 
House in their speaking about it as to 
why these particular relief portraits oc- 
cupied the valuable and significant space 
on the walls of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America. 
Furthermore, and not least of all, queries 
were made by some Members of the 


to why so many of these re- 
aits were those of historical 
characters of ancient times and from 
nnations. Well, Mr. Speaker, the 
information I herein set 
forth, which was furnished me upon re- 
quest by the Library of Congress, will 
give you some data on these relief por- 
traits. I hope this data will not only 
prove of interest but of real value and 
assistance to Members and to their many 
friends who make inquiry on the sub- 
sut before I do that, Mr. Speaker, 
re we are all interested in that 
magnificent, large painting of George 
ton which honors the wall of the 
Chamber at floor level just to your right 
as you stand in the Speaker’s rostrum 
facing the membership of the House. It 
Was painted by John Vanderlyn and was 
acquired by the House of Representatives 


House as 
lief port: 
forei 


text of the 


In 1834 for the total sum of $2,500, by 
had of House resolutions in 1832 and 
100%. The magnificent, large painting 
bi neral Lafayette was painted by the 


ushed artist, Ary Scheffer, which 
honors t} 


on ‘walls of the Chamber just to 
your left 


— as you stand in the rostrum 
Was made a gift to the House of Rep- 
“wsentatives by the artist. These two 
paintine are the only paintings gracing 
ne walls of the Chamber of the House 
0! Representatives. Neither are there 
otosraphs or other paintings within 
- ‘ iamber itself but in the private en- 
;2ce hallway to the Chamber, which is 
th y limited to use by Members, are 
tinowier cae tings of each of the dis- 
yo Hed Speakers in the history of 
Fa House of Representatives. 

the na rpeaker. behind your chair rests 
aa : the United States of America, 
,.- 1S SO beautifully draped. It is a 


Cally jney : 
* 4Ospiration to us Members as we 
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sit In our respective places and listen to 
your scholarly, able, and fair parliamen- 
tary rulings and decision. 

Mr. Speaker, because I am herewith 
endeavoring to make at least a simple 
word picture of the decorations of what 
is on the walls of the House and in the 
Chamber of the House itself, in addition 
to our seats and the 4 large mahogany 
tables, 2 of which are on each side of the 
political aisle, I herewith include a part 
of the text describing the mace, which 
rests to your right as you sit or stand 
facing the Members which you so ably 
govern in their parliamentary and legis- 
lative problems and procedures. 

The mace of the House of Represent- 
atives is, aside from the flag, the only 
visible symbol of Federal Government 
authority. It has no counterpart in the 
United States Senate, none in the Su- 
preme Court. It is as old as the Govern- 
ment itself, having been provided for in 
a resolution adopted by the House during 
the First Congress in 1789. Ever since it 
has served as the active symbol of au- 
thority of the Sergeant at Arms, who is 
charged with the duty of preserving or- 
der on the floor of the House. 

The first mace used by the House was 
destroyed by fire when a British Army 
burned the Capitol in 1814. Thereafter 
a mace of painted wood did service until 
1841, when the present mace—a fine ex- 
ample of the silversmith’s art—was made 
by William Adams of New York in re- 
production of the original. It is 46 
inches in height and consists of a bundle 
of 13 ebony rods, representing the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States of the Union, bound 
together with a band of silver in imita- 
tion of the fasces originally carried by 
the lictors in ancient Rome. From the 
center of this bundle of rods protrudes 
the stem of a silver globe which is 41% 
inches in diameter. The globe is sur- 
mounted by an eagle of solid silver with 
outspread wings. 

When the House is called to order each 
day an assistant Sergeant at Arms places 
the mace on a cylindrical pedestal of 
polished green marble at the right of the 
Speaker’s desk. From the moment the 
Speaker raps for order it begins to play 
a silent but important part in the day’s 
proceedings. While the House itself re- 
mains in session the mace is kept in posi- 
tion at the Speaker's right, but is re- 
moved to a lower pedestal by the desk of 
the Sergeant at Arms when the House 
resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole. Members can thus tell by a 
glance at the position of the mace 
whether the House is in session or in 
committee. This is significant because 
it requires 218 Members to constitute a 
quorum for business in the House and 
only 100 when the House is sitting as a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The cost of the mace was very small, 
considering its intrinsic and historic 
value. An interesting item in the state- 
ment of the expenditure of the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives from December 1, 1841, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1842, reads, “William Adams, a 
mace for hall, H. R., $400.” Today its 
value, real and sentimental, far exceeds 
that figure. 

It was originally proposed following 
English parliamentary usage, that the 
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mace should be placed on the Clerk’s 
table during sittings of the House and 
under it when the House should be in 
Committee of the Whole. The proposal 
however, was rejected by the House, 
which adopted the present far more im- 
pressive practice, under which the great 
symbol is kept always in view of Mem- 
bers on the floor of the Chamber and 
of the ever-changing groups of visitors 
in the galleries. 
OF ANCIENT ORIGIN 


The mace is of ancient origin, deriv- 
ing from the fasces of Roman antiquity. 
When the first empire was overthrown 
and the Roman Republic was estab- 
lished, the fasces assumed a new civic 
dignity. 

MACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The mace now borne before the Speak- 
er in the House of Commons was made 
in 1649 by Thomas Maundy for the Com- 
monwealth Government of Oliver Crom- 
well, altered, however, in insignia. What 
became of the mace used prior to the 
Cromwell period is not recorded. 

In 1880 the Speaker undertook to quell 
an incipient fight between two Repre- 
sentatives, William A. J. Sparks, of Illi- 
nois, and J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, when 
they used such menacing words and 
threatening actions toward each other 
that many Members rose to separate 
them. Whereupon the Sergeant at 
Arms moved about the House with his 
mace of office and order was restored. 

HISTORIC MACES 


There are two historic maces in Amer- 
ica which antedate the mace of the 
House of Representatives, indeed ante- 
date the organization of the Federal 
Government. The older of these, an 
ornate specimen, was presented to the 
Corporation of Norfolk, Va., in 1753.. 
The other is still in honorable service in 
the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina and was made in London in 
1756 at a cost of 90 guineas. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not herein 
name or identify or place each of the 
great seals of each of the States of the 
United States which surround the lower 
ceiling of the House, I do state that the 
great seal of the United States of Amer- 
ica is in position almost directly above 
you as you stand facing the Members, 
while to the left and right thereof are the 
seals of the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, and then extending further to the 
left and the right respectfully the beau- 
tiful seals of the States themselves. 

Following is the identification of the 
relief portraits referred to: To the east 
of the Speaker’s rostrum as the Speaker 
faces the membership: First, Jefferson; 
second, Napoleon; third, Blackstone; 
fourth, Grotius; fifth, Simon de Mont- 
fort; sixth, Innocent III; seventh, Sulei- 
man; eighth, Maimonides; ninth, Gaius; 
tenth, Papinian; and eleventh, Solon. 

To the west of the Speaker's rostrum as 
the Speaker faces the membership of the 
House: First, Mason; second, Pothier; 
third, Colbert; fourth, Edward I; fifth, 
Alphonso I; sixth, Gregory LX; seventh, 
St. Louis; eighth, Justinian; ninth; Tri- 
bonian; tenth, Lycurgus; and eleventh, 
Hammurabi. In the center of the north 
wall is Moses. 
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A brief biographical sketch of each of 
the relief portraits is as follows: 

RELIEF PORTRAITS IN THE REDECORATED CHAM- 
BER OF THE UNITED STATES HovuSsE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 
The redecorated Chamber of the United 

States House of Representatives features a 
series of medallions portraying 23 historic 
characters. These individuals were chosen 
as representative of the great lawgivers of 
the world who contributed to the American 
law system. An inscription that accompan- 
ies them, appearing high above and behind 
the Speaker's desk, reads: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day may not accom- 
plish something worthy to be remem- 
bered.’’—Daniel Webster. 

This is the only quotation or verse or say- 
ing on the walls of the House. 

The subjects of these relief portraits were 
selected by the Architect of the Capitol, after 
consultation with many authorities and ap- 
proval by the Special House Roof and 
Chamber Committee. A biographic sketch of 
each of these great men is attached hereto. 

The statements given above and the list 
of subjects have been provided by the office 
of the Architect of the Capitol. he sketches 
summarize salient—and apropos—material 
found in the Encyclopedia Britannica (1942 
edition) and the first and second editions 
of the Columbia Encyclopedia. Articles in 
these sources were found to complement one 
another and material from both sources was 
used in every sketch, with the exception of 
that of Pothier, who is not listed in the 
Columbia Encyclopedia. 

The Architect of the Capitol has released 
a statement that serves to explain why each 
man was chosen for inclusion in this group. 
It is attached as an appendix to this report. 
Some of the material therein does not ap- 
pear in the following biographical-sketches 
because it does not appear in the sources 
used in their preparation. 

HAMMURABI—FLOURISHED CIRCA 2100 B. C. 


Hammurabi was a great king of Babylonia. 
His military and political achievement of es- 
tablishing a central and efficient Government 
at Babylon is regarded as one of the most far- 
reaching events in ancient history. Hence- 
forth Babylon was to be the political and in- 
tellectual center of West Asiatic history right 
down to the Christian era. 

Hammurabi’s name is particularly associ- 
ated with the great law code which he was 
declared to have received from the sun god, 
Shamash. This is one of the greatest of an- 
cient codes. Promulgated for the use of the 
courts throughout the empire, it is particu- 
larly strong in its prohibition of defrauding 
the helpless. It is genuinely humanitarian, 
although one savage feature is the retribu- 
tive nature of punishment, which follows “an 
eye for an eye” literally. 

MOSES—-FLOURISHED CIRCA 1400 B. C, 


The lawgiver of Israel and the founder of 
her nationality and religion, Moses stands 
out as one of the greatest figures in history. 

From his infancy, according to Exodus, 
there were constant signs of God’s selection 
of Moses to lead His people. His leadership 
in the Exodus and his prominence in the 
great covenant at Sinai are well known and 
documented. It was he who welded into one 
people the various kindred tribes under his 
leadership. But further details must be a 
matter of conjecture. 

Not only the Ten Commandments, but the 
whole Mosiac Law as found in Leviticus, Exo- 
aus, and Deuteronomy are ascribed to Moses. 
However, close study of the Bible makes it 
difficult if not impossible to accept the tradi- 
tion which accredits to him every detail of 
Israel's legal and cultural institutions. Even 
the earliest code of laws in the Bible (Ex. xxi- 
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xxiii) is simply a loca! and national form of 
the civil law common to Babylonia, Assyria 
and the Hittites and was probably adopted by 
Israel after the settlement in Canaan. 


LYCURGUS—FLOURISHED 7TH-9TH CENTURY B. C, 


Lycurgus is the reputed founder of the 
Spartan Constitution. According to a stand- 
and hypothesis he lived in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. He may be a mythical figure. 

Tradition represents Lycurgus as finding 
Sparta the prey of disunion, weakness and 
lawlessness, and leaving her united, strong 
and subject to the most stable government 
which the Greek world had ever seen. To 
him we may attribute the unification of the 
several component parts of the State, the 
strict military organization and training 
which soon made the Spartan hoplite the 
best soldier in Greece, and above all the elab- 
orate and rigid system of education. 

His subordination of the individual citizen 
to the all-powerful state has been the model 
of subsequent police states, but it has yet 
no parallel in the history of the world. 


SOLON—CIRCA 635-559 B. C. 


Solon was an Athenian statesman and law- 
giver. His amatory poems and patriotic and 
didactic verse won him inclusion among the 
Seven Sages. He led the Athenians in a 
victorious military campaign. But his en- 
during renown rests on his economic and 
constitutional reforms. 

Solon was elected archon at a time when 
the nobles held unchecked all the governing 
power of Athens and the new capitalists 
virtually owned the entire peasant class. 
Receiving the unlimited powers of a dictator, 
he annulled all mortgages and debts, put 
narrow limits on the amount of land anyone 
could add to his holdings, outlawed con- 
tracts in which a person’s liberty was 
pledged, and put limits on the amount one 
might spend on various functions, such as 
funerals. Other state controls included 
these over exports, education, the use and 
sinking of wells, bee-farming, the planting 
of olives and figs, and the cutting down of 
Olive trees. 

Solon’s new constitution laid the founda- 
tions of the Athenian democracy and paved 
the way for its later developments. The as- 
sembly was thrown open to all freemen. 
He erected a whole new law code that tends 
toward democratization. His reforms were 
characterized everywhere by a moderation 
that made him the model of Greek states- 
men. 

GAIUS—CIRCA 110-180 A, D. 


Gaius was a celebrated Roman Jurist of 
the second century A. D. Of his personal 
history very little is known. Indeed, it is 
impossible to discover even his full name, 
Gaius being merely the given name. 

Gaius is remembered fo. his institutes, 
which contributed materially to our knowl- 
edge of early Roman law, and on which much 
of Justinian’s work is based. The Emperor 
Valentinian named him, along with Papi- 
nian, Ulpian, Modestinus, and Paulus, as one 
of the five jurists whose opinions were to be 
followed by judicial officers in deciding cases. 

Besides the institutes, which are a com- 
plete exposition of the elements of Roman 
law, Gaius was the author of several other 
works. His interest in the antiquities of 
Roman law makes his work valuable to the 
historian of early institutions. 

PAPINIAN—DIED A. D. 212 


Papinian (Aemilius Papinianus) is gen- 
erally considered to be the greatest of Roman 
jurists. He was magister libellorum and af- 
terwards Praetorian perfect under the em- 
peror Septimius Severus. An _ intimate 
friend of the emperior, Papinian accom- 
panied him to Britain and became the 
guardian of his two sons. In 212, one of 
these brothers, after committing fratricide, 
had Papinian put to death. 

Papinian was noted not only as a jurist 
of wide learning and great comprehension, 
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but as a stern moralist. His works are 
known to us through the numerous ote. 
tions of them in the Theodosian Code anq in 
the Digest of the Corpus Juris Civilis (sea 
Justinian). The constitution of Theodosius 
II and Valentinian named him the Principal 
of 5 jurists set up as authorities to be Cited 
in future decisions of the courts (see Gaius), 


JUSTINIAN—A,. D. 483-565 


Justinian I (Flavius Anicius Juystip. 
fanus), surnamed The Great, is the most 
famous of all emperors of the Easter, 
Roman (Byzantine) Empire. He recovered 
Africa from the Vandals and Italy from the 
Ostrogoths, but met with less success jn 
fighting Persia. He insisted upon ti, 
supremacy of the emperor over the Church 
not only in matters of organization, but also 
in matters of dogma. He engaged in various 
important controversies about dogma, but 
never succeeded in creating unity. 

It is as a legislator and organizer of the 
law that Justinian’s name is most familiar 
to the modern world. His greatest accom. 
plishment was the compilation of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, which has influenced all sup. 
sequent legal history. Finding the law of 
the Roman empire in great confusion, he 
ordered the preparation of this work—cop. 
sisting of the Codex Constitutionum (a col. 
lection and revision of the imperial con. 
stitutions from the time of Hadrian), the 
Digesta or Pandectae (a revision, abridgment 
and rearrangement of the classical jurists), 
the Institutiones (a handbook for students), 
and the Novellae (the new laws instituted by 
Justinian). The Corpus was not a codifica- 
tion but a consolidation. Thus regarded, 
Justinian’s work may appear to entitle him 
and Tribonian to much less credit than they 
have received. 

TRIBONIAN—DIED A. D. 545 


Tribonian (Tribonianus) was a famous 
jurist and chief legal minister to the em- 
peror Justinian. Under the command of 
Justinian, he directed the compilation of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, the most important col- 
lection of Roman law and the basic docu- 
ment of modern civil law. 

It is not possible to determine exactly what 
Tribonian himself contributed to the Corpus 
Juris Civilis. In all likelihood he wrote 4 
large part out of his encyclopedic knowledge 
of Roman law. Of the four parts of the 
Corpus, he was the most important editor ol 
the Digest, Institutes, and Codex. Of the 
Novels (the new laws) he must have been 4 
principal author, as chief legal minister. 
Tribonian was probably not a juridical think- 
er, like the great five jurists (see Gaius), 
but his knowledge of Roman law and his 
somewhat pedantic erudition was absolutely 
essential to the great project that he directed 

MAIMONIDES—A. D, 1135-1204 


Maimonides (Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon 
or Rambam) was born in Spain and mi- 
grated to Cairo, Egypt, where he became the 
greatest of all medieval Jewish scholars. 
He produced a great commentary on the six 
orders of Mishna? (where he was the first 
to enumerate the fundamental dogmas ot 
Judaism), a collection of discourses, a work 
on logic, a treatise on the calendar, severs 





medical books—including an important W rk 
on hygiene—and the great philosophical 
work, Moreh Nebukim (Guide for the Per- 
plexed). In the latter work he explains 


esoteric ideas in the Bible, formulates & 
proof of the existence of God, expounds thé 
principle of creation, and elucidates baffling 
metaphysical and religious problems. The 
work has dominated Jewish thought and 
exerted a profound influence upon Christia® 
and Arabian thinkers, 





1The Mishna ts the text of the oral 1a¥ 


in contradistinction to the scripture’ 
written, law of the Jews. 


or 


an ob tee @ a 
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The greatest 


scholastic work of this savant- 
-Philosopher was the Mishna 
Torah, a cla sified compendium of the Jew- 
h law. This attempt to organize and sys- 
- the vast mass of Jewish oral law 


matize ts 
ea a reference book for laymen as well 


as rabbis and judges. 
GREGORY IX—A. D. 1145-1241 
, of Gregory LX (Ungolino Conti 


physician 


The papacy 
aalt was largely devoted to hostilities 
against Frederick II, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Gregory systematized the 
Medieval Inquisition. His zeal for the en- 
tirpation of heresy made him generally dis- 
liked. The people of Rome, disapproving his 
temporal power, exiled him for a part of his 
reign. He died as Frederick was invading the 
anal Stat . 
a ordered the condensing of five 








of decretals? into a single col- 
1e editor, Raymond of Pennaforte, 
‘mpt any original work and the 
) idea of codifying the whole of 
iowever, the collection was an 
tep toward codifying canon law. 
r II—CTRCA A. D. 1161-1216 
Innocent III (Lotario de’ Conti de Segni) 
was elected Pope at the age of 37. The effec- 
rtion of world power is the charac- 
Working 


comt 








ture of his pontificate. 
ry that since things of the spirit 
ninence over things of the body, 
the church rules the spirit and 
marchs rule the body, earthly 
nust be in all things in subjection 
‘hurch. Innocent effectively exer- 
ieal that the Pope is the political 
e world. 
exalted ambitions were even- 
their own undoing, and had the effect 
ilmost every resolute Christian 
rince automatically against the church. 
he triumph of his pontificate was the fourth 
iteran council (1215), a great assembly of 
tes that did little more than listen to and 
jorse the decretals read by the Pope. 
interest in law was active: he 
constantly held court, with a good name for 
partialit He instituted ecclesiastical re- 
centralizing the administration at 
authority within the church 
t of his predecessors. Innocent 
ed for his abrogation of the 
Carta. Supporting King John, 
e barons who demanded the great 
Innocent declared it null as a 
ted promise. 
)NTFORT—CIRCA A. D. 
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1200-1265 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, spent 
emo ive part of his life giving skillful 
nd rut support to, then leading revolts 
agalr III of England. At the “Mad 
I f Oxford he headed the opposi- 
t Ir il war he became master of 
England, whic) was placed under a consti- 
t ument. De Montfort was 
dictator after his victory on the 

t Lewes, in May 1264. However, 

“€ promulgated a scheme for establishing a 
I parllamentary control over the 
He was killed in a resurgence of 


important figure in the history 

‘ bodies because the great Parlia- 
ment wi ihe summoned in 1265 was a rev- 
embly that established an im- 

tant precedent—it contained not only 
each shire to represent the 
*“ hODuity, but also representatives from 
toy ind boroughs. He left a heritage 
wie precedent he had established in 
hampi ng the eause of the nobles and 
against the king and in calling 
‘ament of 1265. For years after his 
Was revered by the commons as a 


lecretals are papal decisions and 
to be considered authoritative and 
lure decisions, 
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LOUIS IX—A. D. 1214-1270 


Saint Louis, or Louis IX, king of France, 
was an accomplished knight, physically 
strong, fearless in battle, heroic in adversity, 
of imperious temperament, unyielding when 
convinced of the justness of his cause, ener- 
getic and firm. He stands in history as the 
ideal kind of the middle ages. Here was an 
ascetic who gave charity to over a hundred 
beggars daily, yet safeguarded the royal dig- 
nity by bringing them in at the back door— 
and by a courtly display greater than ever 
before in France. He made presents of hair- 
cloth shirts to his friends and went on two 
crusades. He was canonized in 1297. His 
reign was comparatively uneventful. 

Louis was active in arbitration, adjusting 
territorial claims, imposing peace upon war- 
ring factions of his nobility, and setting suc- 
cession disputes in neighboring countries. 
He simplified administration, improved the 
distribution of taxes, abolished the judicial 
duel, and sought to introduce uniform 
Roman law. The English barons (see Simon 
de Montfort) submitted their quarrels with 
Henry III to him, but his judgment in favor 
of the king led to civil war and the victory 
of Simon at Lewes. This judgment, known 
as the Mise of Amiens, was a flat denial of 
the parliamentary reforms known as the 
Provisions of Oxford. However, it expressly 
declared that the decision was not to invali- 
Gate the privileges and liberties of the realm 
of England, which had existed before the 
time of these provisions. 

ALPHONSO X—A. D. 1221-1284 


Alphonso the Wise, or Alfonso X, king of 
Castile and Leon, ruled from 1252 until he 
was deposed by the Cortes in 1282. He is 
perhaps the most interesting—though he 
was far from being the most capable—of the 
Spanish kings of the middle ages. As a ruler 
he was weak, unstable and obstinate and he 
ruined the economy of his lands while en- 
deavoring to secure his election as emperor 
of the Holy Roman empire. 

El Sabio (the Sage) is called the father 
of Castilian prose. Under his patronage and 
editorship a number of vast works were un- 
dertaken, including Las Siete partidas, the 
earliest known Spanish-vernacular chronicle, 
valuable compilations from Arabic sources 
such as the Alfonsine Tables in astronomy, 
an illustrated book of games, and one of the 
greatest collections of mediaeval poetry and 
music. Under his patronage the flow of 
Oriental culture into Western Europe was 
greatly accelerated. 

Alphonso showed legislative capacity and 
a very commendable wish to provide his 
kingdoms with a code of laws-and a con- 
sistent judicial system. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the Siete partidas, a compila- 
tion of Roman and canon law which was 
promulgated by his grandson, and other 
codes: The Fuero de las leyes or Fuero Real 
and an Espejo de Fueros. 

EDWARD I—A. D. 1239-1307 


Edward I, King of England, failed in the 
chief ambition of his life, the conquest of 
Scotland. (He did humiliate Scotland by 
removing the coronation stone of Scone to 
Westminster.) Yet, his conquest of Wales, 
his legislation, and his triumph over his 
barons, his ecclesiastics, and the greatest of 
French medieval kings indicates the strength 
and permanence of his work. 

Edward is remembered for the develop- 
ments in law and constitution that have 
caused him to be called the English Jus- 
tinian. Before he became king he appro- 
priated some of Simon de Montfort’s ideals. 
The general effect of his work was to elimi- 
nate feudalism from public life. The Stat- 
utes of Westminster I and II formulated 
much unwritten law. The Statute of Mort- 
main was a landmark in his struggle with 
the church, resulting from his dislike of 
authority not emanating from himself. The 
Statute of Winchester established police and 
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militia regulations. Westminster III, also 
called Quia emptores, prohibited subinfeuda- 
tion. 


Thus Edward brought within the formu- 
lated law the gains of a century of common 
law, supplementing them. He gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the development of law 
and courts, and built up the central admin- 
istration. 

Some important developments were wrung 
from Edward against his will. The parlia- 
mentary constitution of England was estab- 
lished as the result of his convocation of 
the Model Parliament of 1295. “What 
touches all,” ran Bdward’s writ of summons, 
“should be approved by all, and it is also 
clear that common dangers should be met 
by measures agreed upon in common.” This 
action marks a tremendous forward step in 
the development of a powerful representative 
body. Two years later, the rising hostility 
of his subjects, barons, merchants, and clergy 
forced Edward to issue the confirmation of 
the charters granted by John and Henry III, 
including the Magna Charta. 


SULEIMAN-—A. D. 1494-1566 


Suleiman, the Magnificent, was the most 
fortunate of Ottoman sultans. He lived dur- 
ing the most glorious period in the history 
of Islam and ruled without a worthy rival. 
He inherited a well-organized country, a 
disciplined army, and a full treasury. Al- 
though his campaigns were not always wisely 
and prudently planned, they added great 
territories to his realm. In his days Turkey 
became a first-rate seapower and attained 
the culminating point of her glory. Sulei- 
man is remembered for his encouragement 
of learning and the arts. He wrote verses 
and it is from his time that historians date 
the rise of the occult influence of the harem 
on Turkish political development. 

In Turkey, Suleiman is known as the 
Lawgiver. His claims to renown as a legis- 
lator rest mainly on his organization of the 
Ulema, or clerical (religious) class, in its 
hierarchical order. The judges belonged to 
this class, but all executive and administra- 
tive power remained outside it, in the hands 
of the military. Suleiman’s administration 
was, relatively, one of the best of his time. 
His amelioration of the lot of his Christian 
subjects is not his least title to fame. How- 
ever, his record of magnanimity was marred 
by the murder of his two sons, at the in- 
sistence of his favorite wife. 

GROTIUS—A. D. 1583-1645 


Hugo Grotius, or Huig van Groot, was a 
Dutch jurist and humanist. He strove vain- 
ly to reunite the Christian sects and the Eu- 
ropean countries. He wrote valuable works 
in theology, history and classical study, but 
his fame rests chiefly on the De jure belli 
et pacis, which he prepared in Paris after 
fieeing life imprisonment in his native 
country. 

Concerning the law of war and peace, the 
De jure belli et pacis, is a systematic study 
of the bases and principles of positive natural 
law. Though not the first attempt in mod- 
ern times to ascertain the principles of juris- 
prudence, it went far more fundamentally 
into the discussion than any one had done 
before. The work is startling in its originali- 
ty and in the scope of its consideration of 
international law and international ethics. 
One of the great masterpieces of legal litera- 
ture, it is usually considered to be the first 
definitive text on international law. 

COLBERT—A. D. 1619-1683 


Jean Baptiste Colbert was a statesman who 
did much for France. Nevertheless, his rule 
Was a very bad example of overgovernment. 
He did not believe in popular liberty. The 
parlements and states-general received no 
support from him. The technicalities of jus- 
tice he never allowed to interfere with his 
plans. He trafficked in public offices for 
profit. 
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Colbert became the chief power in the ad- 
hinistration of Louis XIV, where he cleansed 
the financial administration ruthlessly. 
His ambitious scheme of encouragement of 
industry and trade involved subsidies, state 
planning and rigid control of every detail of 
production, including quality and price. 
Similar policies were applied to agriculture. 
His greatest and most lasting achievement 
was the establishment of the French Ma- 
rine. (To supply oarsmen for his galleys, he 
required judges to sentence as many per- 
sons as possible; the convict, once chained 
to the bench, was seldom released at the ex- 
piration of his sentence. Coibert never 
thought of the long agony of those who 
filled his needs.) Colbert extended his 
scheme of paternalism to the arts and litera- 
ture. His industry was colossal; he even 
found time for the improvement of the 
breed of horses. 

Colbert reformed certain aspects of the 
legal administration and codified ordinances. 


POTHIER—A. D. 1699-1772 


Robert Joseph Pothier was a French judge 
and professor of law. He paid particular 
attention to the text of the Pandects, or 
Digests, of the Corpus Juris Civilis (see Jus- 
tinian, Tribonium, etc.). His Pandectae Jus- 
tinianae in novum ordinem digestae is a 
classic in the study of Roman law. He wrote 
many learned monographs on French law 
and much of his work was incorporated al- 
most verbatim in the French Civil Code. 


BLACKSTONE—A. D. 1723-80 


The fame of Sir William Blackstone rests 
on his Commentaries on the Law of England. 
His career in Parliament, to which he was 
elected first in 1761, was somewhat inglori- 
ous, as he disliked attendance there. In the 
10 years of his judgeship he administered the 
law satisfactorily but attained no special 
distinction. He inaugurated courses in 
English law at the British universities, which 
had previously confined themselves to Ro- 
man law. 

The commentaries of Blackstone have 
been regarded as the most thorough treat- 
ment of the whole of English law ever pro- 
duced by one man. Whether it is owing 
to its literary graces, or to its success in 
flattering the prejudices of the public to 
which it was addressed, the influence of the 
work has been extraordinary. It may be 
more correct to regard it as a handbook for 
laymen than as a legal treatise. Yet, it has 
been used as the standard textbook in Eng- 
lish law for generations. 

The fame of Blackstone is greatest in the 
United States, where the commentaries was, 
for many years, almost the oniy source of 
knowledge of Engjish law. 

MASON—A, D. 1725-92 


George Mason exercised great influence in 
local and Virginia legislative bodies. As a 
member of the Virginia convention, he 
drafted the Virginia constitution and the 
famous Bill of Rights, a radically democratic 
document which had great influence on 
American political institutions. This great 
work was extensively copied by other Amer- 
ican States and had some influence on the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Mason was a member of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787 and took an active part in drafting 
the Constitution. However, he objected to 
the large and indefinite powers given to Con- 
gress, the compromises on the tariff and 
slave-trade issues, and failure to include a 
bill of rights. He refused to sign the Con- 
stitution, and, with Patrick Henry, he led 
the fight in Virginia against its ratification. 
Failing in this, he suggested amendments, 
the substance of several of which was after- 
ward embodied in the first 10 amendments— 
the Bill of Rights—to the American Consti- 
tution 

Mason believed that local government 
shouid be kept strong and central govern- 
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ment weak; his democratic theories have had 
much influence in Southern and Western 
States. 

NAPOLEON—A. D. 1769-1821 


Napoleon I, Emperor of the French, was a 
spectacular military genius of unlimited am- 
bition. One of the greatest conquerors his- 
tory has ever known, he made France para- 
mount in Europe, rearranged its map, and 
set his relatives upon its thrones. 

In France, Napoleon consolidated the re- 
sults of the Revolution and sought a new 
conservative balance by his reforms. He 
centralized the administration, established 
the Bank of France, inaugurated financial 
reforms, made peace with the church, and 
instituted legal reforms to pave the way 
for the Code Napoleon. His excessive cen- 
tralization made the state supreme over the 
entire people—a system singularly favorable 
to statism. 

The Code Napoleon, sometimes called the 
Code Civil, was the first code of French civil 
law. It embodies the private substantive 
law of France, fusing the preexisting Ger- 
manic and Roman civil law applied in France 
with additions resulting from the French 
Revolution. The code has been in force, as 
changed by legislative amendment, since it 
was first promulgated. Still in force in Bel- 
gium and Holland, it has served as a model 
for—and has exercised the greatest influ- 
ence in—many other countries. The Span- 
ish Civil Code was largely based on the Code 
Civil, as were the civil codes of most of the 
South American States, Quebec, and Loui- 
siana. 

JEFFERSON—A. D. 1743-1826 

Thomas Jefferson is the outstanding 
apostle of American democracy and one of 
the greatest liberals of all time. He held a 
great range of public offices; he was promi- 
nent in many, and foremost member of 
several, of the most important deliberative 
and legislative bodies in American history. 
He is famous for many contributions to the 
American democratic system, as Governor of 
Virginia, member of the Continental Con- 
gresses, Minister to France, Secretary of 
State, Vice President, and President. 

Jefferson was the chief inspirer and most 
ardent worker for reforms embodied in a 
revision of the laws of Virginia. These in- 
cluded the statute for religious freedom— 
the first law of its kind in Christendom— 
abolition of primogeniture, and the repeal of 
laws of entail. Here, he was the first Ameri- 
can statesman to make education by the 
State a fundamental article of democratic 
faith. He gained his greatest fame as author 
of the Declaration of Independence. As 
Vice President and presiding officer of the 
Senate, he wrote the influential Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice, which is still used 
in both Houses of Congress. 

In Jefferson the Nation had a great scholar 
and philosopher, who was at the same time 
one of her most competent political man- 
agers—a leader with unlimited faith in the 
people. The ideas he advocated have become 
the very foundations of our Government. 
His importance as a maker of modern 
America is unequalled; it can hardly be over- 
stated. 
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RELIEF PORTRAITS IN MARBLE OVER HOUSE 
GALLERY DOORS 


The relief portraits on the upper walls of 
the House Chamber are of men noted in 
history for the part they have played in the 
evolution of what has become American law. 
There has grown a great body of judicial tra- 
dition and a mass of legislation embodying 
the rules and standards by which the Ameri- 
can people, regardless of State lines, are con- 
tent to guide their lives. 

The Colonists brought to this country the 
common law of England, its concepts of prop- 
erty, liberty, and justice, but they took pains 
to make themselves free of governmental 
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tyranny. But though our law is mainly de. 
rived from the British system it also Owes 
something to French law, and both of these 
great systems derive from Roman law, ang 
the laws of earlier peoples. 

These great lawgivers, in chronological or. 
der, are: 

Hammurabi, the first King of Babylonia 
reigned about 2067-2025 B. C. 5 ; 

The great law code bearing his name 
recognized in legal literature as, perhaps, the 
earliest surviving, naturally characterizeq by 
its primitiveness. . 

Moses—circa 1571-1451 B. C.: Hebrew 
prophet and lawgiver. Amongst all lay. 
givers, founders of states, and teachers of 
mankind, none has excelled Moses, who traps. 
formed a horde of slaves and wanderers into 
a nation, disciplined a race, and breathed 
into it its character. To him is attributeg 
the delivery of the Ten Commandments. 

Lycurgus—circa 900 B. C.: Legislator, tra. 
ditional author of laws and institutions of 
Sparta (by present standards a harsh code), 

Solon—circa 594 B. C.: The great Athenian 
lawgiver, author of constitutional and lega| 
reforms. 

Gaius—circa. A. D. 110-180: A celebrated 
Roman jurist, probably a native of the east- 
ern empire. He was the author of numerous 
works on the civil law, the most noted being 
The Institutes. 

Papinian—circa A. D. 200: A Roman, re- 
markable not only for his juridical genius 
for his independence of judgment, lucidity, 
and firmness, but for his sense of right and 
morality by which he frequently rose above 
the barriers of national prejudices, and mer- 
ited the highest veneration of succeeding 
centuries. 

Justinian—A. D. 483-565: One of the most 
important events of the reign of this Byzan- 
tine Emperor was the publication of the 
Justinian Code, the body of the Roman law 
compiled and annotated, the most important 
of all monuments of jurisprudence 

Tribonian—circa A. D. 500-547: A Byzan- 
tine jurist, he was head of the commission 
which codified the laws under Justinian 

Maimonides—A. D. 1135-1204: Jewish 
philosopher of Cordova; he compiled a sys 
tematic exposition of the whole of Jewish 
law as contained in the Pentateuch and in 
Talmudic literature. 

Gregory [X—circa A. D. 1147-1241: Author 
of a compilation of decretals on canon |a\ 
during a critical period he accomplished 
much in maintaining. the remnants 0 
Roman law. 

Innocent III—A. D. 1161-1216: A profound 
student of canon and civil law, his accom- 
plishments during a dark and critical period 
of human history were much the same 4s 
those of Gregory IX, preservation of the 
remnants of Roman law. 

Simon de Montfort—A. D. 1200-1265: Cel- 
ebrated English statesman, he originated the 
first appearance of the House of Commons 0 
England. 

St. Louis—A. D. 1214-1270: King of France, 
author of the Mise of Amiens. 

Alphonso X, the Wise—A. D. 1221-1284 
King of Leon and Castile, he was the author 
of the code Las Siete Partidas, the basis of 
Spanish jurisprudence. 

Edward I—A. D. 1239-1307: King of Eng- 
land, founder of the parliamentary const 
tution of England and eliminator of feudal- 
ism from political life. “What touches 4 
should be approved by all, and common dan- 
gers should be met by measures agreed upo! 
in common.” 

Suleiman—A. D. 1494-1566: “The 
giver,” Sultan of Turkey, reformer and im- 
prover of civil and military codes. His 
amelioration of the lot of his Christian su? 
jects is not his least title to fame. 

Grotius—A. D. 1583-1645: Dutch states 
man, advocate general of Holland and Zea 
land. Author of De Jure Belli et Pacis, Ms 
treatise on international law. 
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Colbert—A. D. 1619-1683: French states- 
‘ae, codifier of the ordinances, reformer of 


the French legal system. 

Pothier—A. D. 1699-1772: French jurist, 
author of Digest of the Pandects. He assem- 
pled and codified the remnants of Roman 


Jaw and the prevalent French law. 

Blackstone—A. D. 1723-1780: A celebrated 
English jurist, professor of common law at 
his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England had considerable influence on the 
importation and adaptation of English com- 
mon law in this country. 

George Mason—A. D. 1726-1792: He drafted 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 1776, was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention 
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jn 1787, but led opposition to the ratification 
of the Constitution until the Bill of Rights 
was inserted In it. 

Napoleon—A. D. 1769-1821: He appointed a 
commission which produeed the Code Napo- 
leon and saw that it was enforced. It is 


prevailing law even now in Louisiana, quite 

influential in Florida, New Mexico, and Cali- 
ornia 

’ Thomas Jefferson—A. D. 1743-1826: Third 

President of the United States, he was au- 

the Declaration of Independence and 
itute of Virginia for religious free- 
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Men of Yesterday Don’t Fit in the World 
of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article entitled ‘“‘Men of Yes- 
terday Don't Fit In the World of To- 
morrow,’ which appeared in the Read- 
ing Times of July 25, 


MEN OF YESTERDAY DON’T FIT IN THE WoRLD 
oF TOMORROW 


The world of tomorrow with its electroni- 
cally-operated homes, atom-powered trans- 
portation and regularly scheduled flights to 
the moon and from thence to the plants and 
outer space has long been the dream of 
children, the goal of trained 
fcienuists and the psychological escape 
mechanism of science fiction fans. 

Prior to Hiroshima and Nagasaki, vision- 
iced this utopia at a comfortable 

the future, deriving a certain 
satisfaction from tossing around 

A. D. 2000, the year 5000, or, 
‘Trawing on the limits of literary license, 
90,000 ye from now. 

bomb fell. 

a new era was ushered in. Un- 
rizons appeared, but with them, 
ibilities for us as individuals, 
nations. 

past decade, scientists have been 
helr original estimates of that time 

e beginning of this utopia stead- 
'y downward, As it draws closer, many peo- 
pie are beginning to find their anticipation 
“luted with trepidation, For the world of 
VY means change and change means 
adjustment. People fear adjustment. 

t week, scientists have set the tar- 
i date for the onset of this nuclear revo- 
Nuon so close that most of us will live to 
fee It—1960, to be exact. And, barring the 
ee of war, atomic energy will be put 
? Use only in submarines and other 
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tions which will radically alter our indus- 
trial and domestic lives. 

It is predicted that Mrs. Housewife will 
be introduced to the atom in the next 5 
years, with meats, fruits, and vegetables 
treated by atomic rays to preserve their 
flavor and freshness for weeks, months, and 
perhaps years. And that’s only a beginning. 
Within the next 50 years, atomic energy is 
expected to be running practically everything 
in the world. 

So atomic energy, whether in the form 
of a bomb dropped on an American city or an 
automated factory will have a pronounced 
effect on our society. 


All that means change and adjustment, 
yes, and that’s where we come in. The 
world of tomorrow promises to be a wonder- 
ful place, providing it is not filled with 
men of yesterday. 

Are we ready for and worthy of this world 
of tomorrow? Can we handle this Janus- 
like weapon for good rather than evil? Can 
we make the adjustments, both collectively 
and individually, to discard 19th century 
thinking in preparation for a 21st century 
world? 


Those questions cannot be answered cas- 
ually. Whenever social and political adjust- 
ments have been accelerated, society has 
undergone a growth spasm because most 
people are not ready for change. 

Have we learned, for instance, that toying 
with the atomic bomb and its senior grade 
companies, the hydrogen and cobalt bombs, 
is no longer war, but mass suicide? The 
world’s greatest political leaders met only 
last week to iron out kinks in international 
relations which could lead to the unleash- 
ing of this fury. How well they succeeded 
is a matter of public record through news 
releases. 


But it isn’t necessary to gage our prepa- 
ration for this “brave new world” by think- 
ing of the United States and Russia. What 
about the invisible lines of sectionalism, 
partyism, classism, and racialism here in 
this country? How well do you get along 
with your neighbor? How well do you get 
along with yourself? 

It seems very futile, doesn't it, to be yearn- 
ing for the world of tomorrow if you can't 
get along in the world of today.’ It’s more 
than a matter of gadgets and push-button 
living. Its’ a matter of growing up, of be- 
coming a man or woman mature enough to 
be worthy of this utopia. 

Otherwise, we will remain slightly-ve- 
neered savages in a world of marvels—Alices 
in Wonderland. 





An Authoritative Word on the Peaceful 
Use of the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to include a very timely edi- 
torial entitled “Where Atomic Secrecy 
Has No Place,’ which appeared in the 
June 15, 1955, issue of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette, which contains 
heartening words on the peaceful use of 
the atom uttered by the distinguished 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

The article follows: 
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WHERE AToMiIc Secrecy Has No PLace 


Against the background of* furitiveness, 
suspicion, and public misconceptions accom- 
panying the scientific inquiry into nuclear 
energy, it was particularly good to hear the 
announcement made the other day by Dr. 
James R. Killian, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dt. Killian, talking to MIT alumni, an- 
nounced plans for a new nuclear reactor 
which the institute will build. What we 
liked was the way Dr. Killian described it— 
“a tame and cool one, rather than a hot 
type,” having “nothing to do with bombs.” 
This reactor, he said, “will be nonsecret and 
dedicated to the unrestricted advancement 
of knowledge and the peaceful use of the 
atom.” 

Atomic science, if it is ever to give us the 
wonderful abundance that it promises, has 
got to be a cool business, tame, nonsecret, 
and unhampered by military characters with 
bombs on their minds who go around lock- 
ing up discoveries as fast as the men in 
the laboratories make them. 





The Outrage on General Taxpayers of 
Federal Reclamation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I dare say 
that the great majority of the Members 
of this House has no idea of the scamda- 
lous operations of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. They have been going on for 50 
years. What is more, it appears that the 
Members from the central West and the 
East and South and some from the far 
West have been dead asleep. We hope 
this is not true of the present Members. 
While they slept in the past the Govern- 
ment took, mostly from their States, over 
$2,175,000,000 as of June 30, 1952. And 
they are now committed to at least $1,- 
588,000,000 more, a total of at least $3,- 
745,000,000, and maybe double that. No 
one can tell. 

For example, a vast new project before 
Congress is called the upper Colorado 
storage project. Just to get started the 
Bureau wants an authorization of $1.- 
093,000,000. To complete it will take 25 
years or more. Goodness knows what the 
figure will be for our grandchildren to 
pay. No one can even guess that. The 
Bureau itself does not know and says so. 
Of course, Congress does not know. Yet 
by the logrolling, back-scratching game 
of politics the taxpayers have been com- 
mitted for years and years to come. 

The Hoover Commission task force 
pointed out that “the Federal Govern- 
ment has used water resources and power 
development projects, which should be 
undertaken exclusively for economic 
purposes, to accomplish indirect social 
and political ends. Instead of being un- 
dertaken and operated for the purposes 
stated, Federal water resource develop- 
ment projects have been used in some 
instances to promote collateral objec- 
tives.” ‘The Hoover task force “found 
that project costs are frequently under- 
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estimated, that benefits advanced by 
various Federal agencies as justification 
for projects are often exaggerated, that 
unsupported and unsupportable claims 
are made for indirect benefits. In some 
instances projects have been recom- 
mended and authorized without eco- 
nomic justification of any kind. Over- 
estimation of irrigation benefits has 
reached a point where the Bureau of 
Reclamation has claimed justification 
for the expenditure of $1,000 to $2,000 
an acre for the development of irrigated 
land which, on the basis of information 
available to the task force, would not be 
worth more than $200 an acre.” 

According to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion reports, out of 34 irrigation projects, 
31 would produce more hay and grass to 
produce more dairy products, viz, butter, 
cheese, and dried milk. Then more tax 
dollars will be required to buy them up 
and put them in storage. They may 
mold and waste away. Twenty-seven 
out of thirty-four projects would grow 
more grass and hay to grow more sheep 
to produce more surplus wool to put in 
storage at more taxpayer expense. The 
cost to the Nation’s taxpayers will be as 
high as $5,000 an acre te bring water to 
the hay and grass fields. The land re- 
claimed would not be worth $200 per 
acre. No hay and grass fields are worth 
more than that. Yet, W. A. Dexheimer, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, represents to Congress and the tax- 
payers that these reclamation projects 
will not add to surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts in his press release of May 13, 1955, 
when he says “most products of western 
irrigated farms are not under price sup- 
port or acreage control and are not 
surplus.” 

This illustrates how characteristic and 
common misrepresentation is when 
bureaucrats engage in improper func- 
tions of government. And all this is an 
improper function of limited constitu- 
tional government. It becomes even 
ridiculous. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calls for lower price 
supports for certain agricultural prod- 
ucts we cannot use. It orders a decrease 
in acreage allotments so as to reduce 
unneeded production and the burden 
on taxpayers. Another bureau of Gov- 
ernment, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
under Mr. Dexheimer, calls for spending 
billions of the same taxpayers’ dollars 
for more Western mountainous desert 
acres which will grow more farm sur- 
plus prdoucts, viz, butter, milk, and wool, 
to buy up and put in storage. None of it 
makes any sense to taxpayers. But the 
taxpayers are unorganized. Besides they 
do not know about these things. Only 
those who get the benefits are organized 
and they trade their votes for these bene- 
fits. It is as bad as a shell game. It is 
worse because it is all so vast even Con- 
gresmen on the ground cannot fathom 
it. 

When politicians support a project 
like the upper Colorado River boon- 
doggle, they must be thinking of votes. 
Such a project means enormous gifts of 
money to a few persons; it means brief 
boom times for a few desert towns; it 
means that craftsmen and laborers must 
be transported at great public expense to 
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remote areas of the mountain west; it 
means some wild spending; and most of 
all it means a successful raid on the 
Treasury of the United States. There is 
an unbroken record of “no returns” to 
the Federal taxpayers. The payments 
made by the few projects that have 
nearly paid out or are now paying on 
account are not paid back to reduce the 
advances by taxpayers but are paid out 
again for new projects. A Government 
that will wrongly take private property 
to do special favors for a group of voters 
in return for their votes will, of course, 
resort. to misrepresentations and deceit 
to develop some more of the same. Not 
one of these irrigation projects started 
since 1902 has paid for itself. 

The Bureau of Reclamation recently 
issued to the House Interior Committee 
a table purporting to show how much 
each State would receive back for serv- 
ices, materials, and equipment for the 
construction of the upper Colorado River 
project. For instance, my own State of 
New York, according to the Bureau, 
would benefit to the extent of $77,- 
398,000 for possibly some machinery 
orders. How the Bureau guesses the 
amount of benefits does not appear. 
The phony part, the deceitful part, is 
the careful omission of the cost to my 
State and to all taxpayers in each State 
for the whole project. For instance, 
New York taxpayers in order to get back 
$77,398,000 in business orders would be 
assessed $493 million as their share of 
the $4 billion subsidy necessary to com- 
plete the project, according to the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce bul- 
letin No. 134, June 1955. Its net con- 
tribution to Rocky Mountain farmlands 
would be $416,202,000. How the other 
States would fare is as follows: 





Amount 
State Bureau says | Cost to tax- 

it will | payers 

| receive 

| ne 
NN 5 iss cerned | $37,036,000 | $20, 400, N00 
Alabama ; 7, 025, 000 465, 000, 000 
Arkansa z ‘a 2, 145, 000 | 27, 200, 000 
California ne 125, 248,000 | 372, 800, 000 
Colorado - 47, 981, OOO | 36, 400, 000 
Connecticut 15, 181, 000 | 69, 600, 000 
Delaware ], 429, 000 | 14, 800, 000 
District of Columt 774, 000 |___ ‘ 
Florida 2. 797, 000 | 67, 600, 000 
Georgia Z &, 157, 000 61, 200, 000 
Idaho 7 pes : 5, 963, 000 | 13, 600, 000 
Illinois ; 53, 463, 000 276, 000, 000 
Indiana_-._._. 4 23, 815, 000 102, 400, 000 
lowa : - ; 5, 357, 000 | 62, 000, 000 
Kansas ‘ 10, 270, 000 52, 400, 000 
Kentucky 5, 953, 000 50, 800, 000 
Louisiana. we | 5, 536, 000 | 53, 600, 000 
Maine ; 3, 452, 000 | 18, 800, 000 
Maryland 9, 108, 000 102, 400, 000 
Massac nan tt ‘ 26, 970, 000 127, 600, 000 
Michigan J ss cehubaisel 41, 556, 000 196, 400, 000 
Minnesota a a 8, 157, 000 | 69, 600, 000 
Mississippi a 2 | 2, 382, 000 | 26, 000, 000 
M issouri__.....- _— 12, 980, 000 100, 000, 000 
Montana i ; | 4, 275, 000 16, 000, 000 
Nebraska Are 6, 547, 000 34, 000, 000 
Nevada a a 4, 667, 000 6, 800, 000 
New Hampshire. __.....-- | 2, 441, 000 12, 000, 000 
New Jersey_.---------.---| 33, 400, 000 144, 000, 000 
New Mexico-_. vnbeasl 17, 006, 000 15, 200, 000 
BiG TE. ccncasqecunccsst }§©646, 00m ee 433, 600, 000 
North Carolina.........- |} 13, 148, 000 66, 800, 000 
North Dakota............ 1, 403, 000 12, 000, 000 
Ne a pein aa iahnanbliend | 50, 844, 000 236, 000, 000 
6 a ae 7, 809, 000 44, 800, 000 
lca es 9, 847, 000 44, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania............ 55, 549, 000 77, 600, 000 
SS) OU =e 5, 240, 000 20, 800, 000 
South Carolina_........-- 6, 370, 000 34, 400, 000 
South Dakota_..........- 2, O56, 000 13, 200, 000 
I 7, 681, 000 55, 600, 000 
ONE icine et etna 34, 575, 000 194, 400, 000 
Utah 61, 716, 000 16, 000, 000 
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Vermont $1, 191, 000 $7, 600, 009 


Pe 38, 395, 000 7 

Washington .............. 14, 631, 000 68 ao 
West Virginia ............ 5, 299, 000 35, 600 om 
ONIN. cinduinccannaaieel 18, 100, 000 88, 000 000 
Wi ORD cicsencaccecubod 10, 719, 000 8, 000, 000 





When the Bureau gets through with 
this upper Colorado River project it has 
a list of 269 additional projects it hopes 
to build in the future. The Bureau re. 
gards itself as permanently in the busi. 
ness of “the investigation of water re. 
sources of the West is (as) a continuous 
process.” It has no intention that the 
taxpayers will ever get their money back. 

If the taxpayers are going to remain 
so dumb as to let their Government Stay 
in this kind of business we must expect 
a repetition of the past. For example, 
the Bureau of Reclamation admitted that 
on the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
after they got the water canals all built 
the water froze up and would not run. 
The project had to be scrapped or else 
cement covers had to be put on miles of 
canals in the frozen mountains to keep 
the water from freezing. Congress 
could not be made to look ridiculous so 
it appropriated $4,150,000 to try to sal- 
vage the whole project from the ice. 
The additional cost not now contem- 
plated for the Frying Pan-Arkansas 
project will be more than $64 million 
when this has to be done, according to 
engineers’ testimony before the House 
Interior Committee. No one can expect 
the taxpayers to get back a cent from 
such crazy schemes. They have not 
done so in the last 50 years. There is 
less reason to expect it in the next 50. 

To make the picture complete a maxi- 
mum of only 6 million acres could pos- 
Sibly be irrigated and reclaimed in the 
desert country by the year 1975, accord- 
ing to the Bureau's program. According 
to the Department of Agriculture that 
would be a little over one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the present total land in farms 
now in use. To reclaim western arid 
lands costs from 20 to 50 times that of 
draining and clearing ordinary farm- 
lands in the humid areas with plenty of 
annual water fall. There are 20 million 
acres of fine crop land available when 
needed. Besides that, they are located 
much nearer the big city markets 

Congress may commit a great asset— 
water for four States—to grow forage 
crops for dairy cows and wool on sheep’s 
backs in the mountainous uplands of the 
Rockies. Former Governor Miller, of 
Wyoming, Chairman, Natural Resources 
Task Force, First Hoover Commission, 
stated that every thousand gallons of 

water in this area would grow 10 cenls 
worth of such crops: 

It could be used to produce $5 worth of 
industrial products. 


And of course it should be preserved 
for that if not necessary for human con- 
sumption. Adm. Ben Moreel, Chairman 
of the Task Force on Water Resources 
and Power, said that our precious water 
resource “should be committed sparins- 
ly in order to retain the maximum de- 
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gree of flexibility in our rapidly chang- 
ing future economy. 

The answer to the reclamation busi- 
ness is too obvious. Yet a governor of a 
ctate and the Congressmen in that State 
may not be reelected unless they con- 
tinue to whoop it up for more and more 
of the same old reclamation and electric 
power dam projects. The Governor of 
wyoming wrote asking me and other 
Congressmen to support the upper Colo- 
yado River project. My reply follows: 

JuLy 8, 1955. 
Hon. Mrm-warp L. SIMPSON, 
Governor of Wyoming, 
Executive Department, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Dean GOVERNOR SIMPSON: Your letter of 


June 10 to me indicatés that the enclosed 
Denver Post editorial of May 10 adequately 
states the feelings of the majority of the 
people in Wyoming favoring the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 


ects. It may take more presently unascer- 
tainable billions from the taxpayers. But, 
Governor, the majority, whoever they are, 
now turn out to be dead wrong on nearly 


all reclamation projects for the last 50 years. 
Of the earlier irrigation projects a very few 
were economically feasible. The cost per 
acre was low, the land was fertile, the grow- 


ing season long, and high-value crops such 
as mel grapes, beans, celery, tomatoes, 
asparay ete., have been grown as in the 
Central Valley project of California. 

But in this Colorado project the Congress 
ig being asked to provide funds to irrigate 
lands in the mountainous uplands, at alti- 
tudes between 5,000 and 7,500 feet. At these 
as you well know, the winters are 
long and cold and the summer growing 
season short. The crops are mostly grass 
and hay which is of very low value, and it 
rly the year round. 

Upper Colorado project construction costs 
for the hydroelectric projects per kilowatt 
capacity are almost 5 times higher than 
Hoover Dam and 6 times that of the Grand 
Coulee. In terms of cost per kilowatt-hour, 
ltranges from 4 to 6 times that of the exist- 
ing hydro-electric dams. It would be cheaper 
to generate the power from the greatest 
coal deposits in the world, located in the 
upper Colorado region including your own 
Stale. Surely the upper Colorado is the 
worst possible project for the development 
of hydroelectric power. 

The Government estimates of cost for rec- 
amation projects has been so uniformly 


altitude 


frosts nea 


) 


wrong as to indicate a deliberate intent to 
ceceive the Congress in these undertakings. 
According to their own testimony before the 
Subcommittee To Study Civil Works, 82d 


Ce ngress, 2d session, House Committee print 
No. 21, page 17, the Bureau of Reclamation 
aamitted that on the basis of its present 
éuthorized construction program, actual 
‘onstruction costs run about 106 percent 
«bove the estimated costs prepared. 

The bills call for an expenditure of $1,- 

The total interest charges that 
0 be absorbed by the United States 
‘axpayer will amount to $1,153 million ac- 
‘ording to Mr. C. W. Crosthwait, acting 
Commi ner of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Isn't it true, then, that the actual estimated 
fost av the moment is $2,811,460,000? But 
*n the record of performance for the Federal 
_— es lor over 50 years we must assume 
= esumates are deceptive and that the 
- vii cost of the upper Colorado project 
Will be 106 percent higher, making an ulti- 
mate cost of at least twice $2,811,460,000 or 


658.460,00 


Will have t 


— 20.000, That is $140 for every Amer- 
me 3 mily plus the deficits in operation 

— exemption of taxes on that capital 
Lich 


would otherwise be in private busi- 
‘ss which amounts to more billions the 
beneral laxpayers must pay because the 


Y 
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upper Colorado projects are made tax 
exempt. 

In the larger projects like this the decep- 
tions are the most shocking. For example, 
the total estimated cost for the Missouri 
Basin project as originally proposed was 
$1,257,645,700. Some 10 years later, as set 
forth in the hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, 83d Congress, 
2d session, “Interior Department Appropri- 
ations for 1955” the estimate of cost had risen 
to $5,449,827,000 which was an increase of 
$4,192,181,300 or 333 percent. Federal agen- 
cies repeat such mistakes so regularly that 
lack of plain honesty is the only conclusion 
possible. ‘They fool one Congress, then a 
new project comes before a new Congress 
and the same type of deception is worked 
over and over again. 

Such is the evidence of political irrespon- 
sibility, logrolling, and buying of votes is 
common to all Government projects that 
go beyond the legitimate functioning 
of government. Proper government must 
always be defensive or protective in 
character. Then it can be and generally is 
honest. When it goes beyond that it is al- 
ways dishonest and corrupt in its purposes 
and its means of carrying it out. To illus- 
trate, the Hoover Commission task force on 
water resources and power in its report, 
June 15, 1955, stated that it “has been forced 
to the rather depressing conclusion in view 
of the general competence and quality of 
performance of the Federal agencies, that 
most of the weaknesses revealed by its stud- 
ies are inherent in bureaucracy.” 

The cost of the three projects in your 
State on a new lands basis, including the 
interest on the bonds, paid not by the people 
to be benefited but by the general taxpayers 
in far distant States, is as follows: Costs 
of irrigation for the LaBarge project is esti- 
mated at $472 per acre. Costs of irrigation 
for the Seedskadee and Lyman projects, re- 
spectively, is estimated at $861 and $1,755 per 
acre. Since the Department’s record for de- 
liberately underestimating costs is 106 per- 
cent for 50 years, you must more than double 
the estimates. So on the basis of experience 
the costs for irrigating the 3 projects 
will be nearer $944, $1,722, and $3,510 per 
acre, respectively. In view of this record, 
how can you logically ask me to support 
these projects for new land when our most 
valuable farmlands for hay, grass, and silage 
do not exceed $250 per acre? 

Stack all this alongside of the mountains 
of surplus agricultural products we already 
have: the $8 billion taken from the people 
to pay growers of butter, milk, wool, corn, 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, etc., be- 
cause there are too many acres under cul- 
tivation. 

The ridiculous consequences of our own 
socialistic management of our economy now 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
pose cuts of acreage of various.crops by pos- 
sibly 20 million acres. Wheat acreage has 
been cut from 78 to 55 million acres. 

So when and if our needs for additional 
crop acreage increases in future years, this 
acreage and many other millions of unused 
acres can be brought into cultivation. Be- 
sides, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture and the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, there are over 20 million 
acres of fertile wet or swampland nearer 
the markets that can be drained at less than 
$100 an acre without continuing annual 
charges for irrigation. 

Surely the time has come to stop this 
uneconomic and immoral game of groups 
organizing to get theirs from the public 
feed trough because others are getting theirs. 
To do that the States legislatures must re- 
assert the constitutional limitations on the 
Congress and limit its taxing and spending 
powers. Government must be reconfined to 
its true function of defending American life 
and property instead of managing them, 

Sincerely yours, 
RaLPpH W. GwINn. 
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New Jersey’s Refugee Program Should Be 
Adopted Ly Other States, Says New 
York Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Governor Meyner, of New Jer- 
sey, and a 27-member refugee relief com- 
mittee have formulated a program de- 
signed to enlist broad support in New 
Jersey. 

The committee is taking a grassroots 
approach to the problems of refugees 
and to the equally important problem of 
stimulating interest in the local com- 
munities in work with refugees. Neigh- 
borhood churches, local organizations, 
and welfare agencies are being asked to 
obtain pledges of employment and sup- 
port for prospective immigrants. 

The New York Times of July 16, 1955, 
says editorially that— 

Governor Meyner has described as ‘“‘dismal’’ 
our national record thus far in bringing per- 
sons fleeing Red rule to the United States. 
The New Jersey undertaking will direct at- 
tention to this record on a local basis and 
give the people themselves an opportunity 
to aid in getting our refugee program mov- 
ing more swiftly. We think that the plan 
has real merit and its adoption by other 
States could hasten the entrance of those 
who need and deserve our sanctuary. 


As I have sponsored three important 
bills dealing with immigration in the 
present Congress I naturally have a very 
keen and direct interest in the success of 
the New Jersey plan. I commend this 
plan to my colleagues, and include the 
New York Times editorial, a list of the 
members of the committee, and the re- 
marks of Governor Meyner at the 
swearing-in of the committee on refugee 
relief: 

REMARKS OF Gov. ROBERT B. MEYNER, OF NEW 

JERSEY, AT SWEARING IN OF COMMITTEE ON 

REFUGEE RELIEF 


The refugee relief program offers an un- 
precedented opportunity for New Jersey cit- 
izens to augment their sympathies with 
remedies for the Communist-oppressed peo- 
ples of the cold war. 

The New York Times carried an account 
on April 26 which described the reverse re- 
patriation now underway in Central Europe. 
Thousands of anti-Communist refugees, de- 
jected by Western red tape and neglect, are 
being wooed by the Soviets—often success- 
fully—into returning to their former home- 
lands. Bitterness and anti-American senti- 
ment are replacing the earlier high hopes 
for a future in the new world. According 
to this account, the time required for a per- 
son fleeing the Iron Curtain to obtain an 
American visa runs something like this: 3 
months to a year for a German investiga- 
tion; 1 year for a United States intelligence 
check; 6 to 9 months for investigating and 
processing by the consulate; and a year or 
2—if ever—to receive a promise of employ- 
ment and support from the United States. 

The Justice Department released data in- 
dicating the extent of this bottleneck. The 
present law would permit 102,000 Soviet 
bloc refugees in Western Europe, NATO 
countries, and Iran to enter by the end of 
1956. Since 1953, only 1,061 had entered as 
of April 8 Of the 214,000 homeless which 
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this act would admit, less than 17,000 have 
reached the United States from all parts of 
the world. 

It is my firm intention that this commit- 
tee and its crucial efforts shall remain aloof 
from meaningless harangues and petty ex- 
cuses. Nothing will serve the needs of 
America’s prestige abroad or the privations 
of those who have fled Red rule but honest 
concern and workable solutions. 

Members of Advisory Committee on 
Refugee Relief: Anthony W. Belluscio, Chair- 
man, 551 First Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Mrs. Frank Fobert, Vice Chairman, R. F. D. 1, 
Childs Road, Basking Ridge, N. J.; Rev. 
Edward Dunbar, Flemington, N. J.; Rev. C. 
E. Krumbholz, Dunnellen, N. J.; Msgr. James 
S. Foley, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Rabbi Isaac 
J. Wasserman, Somerville, N. J.; Mr. Henry 


Reed Bowen, Newark, N. J.; Rt. Rev. 
Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. 
Andrew S. Layman, Merchantville, -N. J.; 


Col. Jack B. Dunn, Westfield, N. J.; Mr. Louis 
J. Piencikowski, Highland Park, N. J.; Mr. 
J. S. DeRose, Mr. Stephen Dudiak, Clifton, 
N. J.; Mr. Richard Weber, Newark, N. J.; Mr. 
Morris Fuch, New Jersey; Mr. Joel Jacobson, 
Newark, N. J.; Mr. Julius Kislak, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Rt. Rev. Zolton Beky, Trenton, 
N. J.; Hon. Carl Holderman, commissioner 
of labor and industry; Mr. John J. Yenick, 
director, division of employment security; 
Col. Joseph D. Rutter, superintendent, State 
police; Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, com- 
missioner of education; Dr. Daniel Bergsma, 
commisisoner of health; Mr. William C. 
Lynn, assistant secretary, ‘department of 
agriculture; Dr. Joseph E. McLean, com- 
missioner, department of conservation and 
economic development; Mr. Edwin C. B. 
Clark, executive secretary, division of veter- 
ans’ services. 


{From the New York Times of July 16, 1955] 
NEw REFUGEE PROGRAM 


New Jersey’s Governor Meyner and a 
27-member refugee relief committee have 
formulated a program designed to enlist 
community support in their St»te for speed- 
ing the immigration of refugees from Com- 
munist-controlled countries. The so-called 
New Jersey plan will take a grassroots ap- 
proach to the problem of stimulating in- 
terest in the merits of the refugee project. 
Committee members will work with neigh- 
borhood churches, organizations, and wel- 
fare agencies to obtain local pledges of em- 
ployment and support for prospective immi- 
grants. 

Governor Meyner has described as “dismal’”’ 


our national record thus far in bringing 
persons fleeing Red rule to the United 
States. he New Jersey undertaking will 


direct attention to this record on a local 
basis and give the people themselves an op- 
portunity to aid in getting our refugee pro- 
gram moving more swiftly. We think that 
the plan has real merit and its adoption by 
other States could hasten the entrance of 
those who need and deserve our sanctuary. 





We Need Wheat Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Seeesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
my duty to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the urgent need for immediate 
consideration by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture of H. R. 1834 and other bills to 
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exempt certain wheat producers from 
marketing-quota penalties under the 
Agricultural Act of 1938 in cases where 
all of the wheat crop is fed or used for 
seed on the farm. 

As you know, the Senate on March 28 
passed S. 46, which is identical with H. R. 
1834. It is my understanding that these 
measures, together with several other 
bills which seek to accomplish similar 
ends, have been referred to a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

An intolerable situation is developing 
with respect to assessment of wheat- 
marketing-quota penalties. With cer- 
tain exceptions, the farmers who market 
wheat in excess of their quotas are sub- 
ject to marketing penalties currently set 
at $1.13 per bushel. Requests for suits to 
collect such penalties from wheatgrow- 
ers who exceeded their quotas on the 
1954 wheat crop are being filed at an in- 
creasing rate. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that there may be as 
many as 1,500 such cases this year, in- 
volving production of wheat in 1954. 
Unless action is taken to collect these 
penalties, it appears certain that there 
will be many more violations in 1956, 
which would normally come up for legal 
action a year hence. 

In many cases farmers who seek to 
avoid penalties plead that their wheat 
was not sold in interstate commerce, 
that they did not want price support, 
and that all of the wheat was used for 
feed or seed on the farm. Under the 
holding in Wickard v. Filburn (317 U.S. 
111 (1942)), the farmer is liable whether 
the wheat is fed or sold if he exceeds his 
acreage allotment unless the planted 
acreage of wheat does not exceed 15 
acres or an acreage from which the nor- 
mal production does not exceed 200 
bushels. 

Another unusual example which has 
come to our attention involves a monas- 
tery in Georgia. The monastery has fol- 
lowed the policy of producing the wheat 
necessary for food at the monastery. 
None of the wheat is sold. The amount 
required for 1954 was in excess of the 
marketing quota. The monastery now 
finds itself liable to the Government for 
a penalty of $1.13 per bushel on the 
eXcess. 

Congress did not contemplate situa- 
tions such as this arising under the pen- 
alty provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1938. 





The Las Vegas High School Rhythmettes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to pay tribute to an out- 
standing group of Nevada young people 
upon the occasion of their arrival in 
Washington. 

The 22 lovely and talented ladies of 
the Las Vegas High School Rhythmettes 


July 26 


are on a nationwide tour sponsored by 
the Nevada State Elks. The only group 
of this kind in the United States, th, 
Rhythmettes set extremely high stanq. 
ards of behavior and character for young 
people throughout the State of Nevada 

Their repertoire includes brilliant mi). 
itary numbers, contemporay dance pro- 
duction numbers, precision dance roy. 
tines, and novelty production numbers 

Since leaving Nevada on July 3 the 
Rhythmettes have appeared on the Toast 
of the Town television show in New York 
the national convention of the Elks in 
Philadelphia, and at Brooklyn’s Ebbets 
Field. Not only have they appeared 
before record-breaking audiences of the 
general public, but they have taken the 
time from tneir crowded schedules to dg 
special shows in service and veterans’ 
hospitals. 

The founder and director of the 
Rhythmettes is Miss Evelyn Stuckey and 
the motto of the group is “Perfection 
in performance reflects perfection in 
living.” 

It is my feeling that the qualifications 
of the Rhythmettes are particularly 
noteworthy: 

First. Moral and behavior standards 
of the highest character. 

Second. Maintenance of good grades 

Third. Perfect sense of rhythm and 
timing. 

Fourth. Ability to accept 
bility. 

Fifth. A highly 
friendly nature. 

Sixth. Excellent general appearance 

Seventh. Keen interest in school and 
all school activities. 

Eighth. Enthusiasm—sincere desire to 
attain perfection. 

Ninth. Excellent health. 

Tenth. Creativeness. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the pleasures and 
privileges of being a Member of the 
House of Representatives is being able 
to welcome such a fine group of young 
ladies to the Nation's Capital. 


responsi- 


cooperative and 





Joseph Kamp’s Answer—Both Sides of 
the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, because of certain articiés 
placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcORD, 


pages 5089, 5090, and 5091, on May 10, 
1955, I desire to call the attention © 
the House to a few facts. First, I am 
personally familiar with the chars 
carried in two indictments against Jo- 
seph Kamp and which resulted in 4 
conviction for contempt to Congress. 
On the first charge, Joseph Kamp Was 
sentenced for a 4-month term, which, 
less good time, he served. On the se 
ond charge—the one growing out of lis 
refusal to give testimony to the so-called 
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Buchanan committee—he was convicted, 
put the charge was later dismissed. 

The principles of law in this case were 
the same as those involved in the first 
case against Kamp and in the case 
against Edward Rumely, who was also 
convicted but whose conviction was set 
aside by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals which decision was affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Had an appeal been properly taken, the 
frst charge against Kamp would also 
have been dismissed. 

The official record demonstrates be- 
yond any argument that it was Congress 
which was in error, not Kamp. In view 
of the decision in the Rumely case— 
Case No. 87, October term, 1952, March 


9 1953—in neither case was Kamp guil- 
ty of contempt nor of any other offense. 
“Certain correspondence with Kamp 
reads as follows: 

HEADLINES, 


New York, N. Y., July 15, 1955. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOFFMAN: I am writing 

1 with the hope that in the interest of 

e and fair play you will find it possible 
lace this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that your colleagues in Congress 
nd other readers will have the facts re- 
garding certain derogatory statements about 
me which appeared in the Recorp some weeks 
77, Your courtesy and consideration in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

On May 10, 1955, Representative ABRAHAM 
J. Mutter, of New York, in an extension 
of his remarks, inserted into the RrEecorp 2 
newspaper articles which made false charges 

me. As soon as this came to my 

I wrote Congressman MULTER and 

called to his notice just a few of the more 

uring inaccuracies. I also advised him 

no doubt unwittingly, he had based 

some of his own remarks on misinformation, 

nd I cited the facts in support of my posi- 

tion. I asked, in all fairness, that he insert 
my letter into the Rpcorb. 

In his response he ignored both my re- 
quest and the specific refutations contained 
in my letter. I then wrote him again, point- 
ing out that he had been misinformed re- 
garding the contents of the publications he 
cited in justification of his allegations, and 
I renewed my request that he insert copies 
of our correspondence into the Recorp. 

It is now almost a month since I wrote 
him last. I have had no answer, and it is 

Jus that Congressman MULTER does not 
intend to present my side of the story to his 
colleagues and other readers of his extended 
remarks 

I feel that I am entitled to have my an- 
swer to these unfair charges given equal 
notice in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and I 
am, therefore, taking the liberty of quoting 
m my letters to him. 

On May 18, 1955, I wrote Representative 


— 
Mt TER 


“I have Just read your references to me 
n the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of May 10 and 





fy 





1 be so wrong. I hesitate to believe that 
‘ny man in a position of public trust would 
‘rately attempt to deceive his colleagues 
id so I am forced to the conclusion that 
e been grossly misinformed regard- 

ing me and my activities. | 
l You charge 
at ‘such great Americans as Chief Justice 
Warren have been the targets of his vilifica- 

hand his abuse.’ 

‘I have mentioned Chief Justice Warren 
Ist times in my writings. In the 
'ch 15, 1952 issue of Headlines I gave the 
! a Presidential straw poll taken by 


Liaree 
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Overseas Weekly among American soldiers in 
Germany: “Taft won 56 percent of the Re- 
publican ballots. Eisenhower and Earl 
Warren tied for second place with 22 per- 
cent each.’ 

“In the June 25, 1952 issue I wrote: ‘Rob- 
ert W. Kenny will be remembered as the man 
who was soundly beaten by Governor Warren 
for the Democratic nomination for governor 
in 1946.’ 

“In the August 2, 1952 issue I reported 
that Senator Jack Tenney had been reelected 
to the California State Senate in 1950 ‘by 
better than a million and a quarter votes, 
running ahead of both Governor Warren and 
Senator KNOWLAND.’ 

“Just how these references could consti- 
tute ‘vilification and abuse’ of Chief Justice 
Warren is beyond my understanding.” 

I then told Congressman Mutter that it 
was just such misinformation that had mis- 
lead him to charge that: “Kamp has long 
been one of the Nation’s leading hate- 
mongers.” 

Continuing, I wrote: “In your remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp you say: ‘As far 
back as the midthirties, he (Kamp) won 
the commendation of the Nazis for his pro- 
Fascist sympathies.’ 

“Not only have the Nazis never ‘com- 
mended’ me, nor have I ever had any ‘pro- 
Fascist sympathies,’ but in the midthirties, 
on April 15, 1935, in my national newspaper 
the Awakener, I called on Congress to in- 
vestigate all un-American movements and 
listed specifically: ‘(A) Nazi movements in- 
spired by or subsidized by the Hitler Govern- 
ment of Germany * * * (B) Fascist move- 
ments inspired by or subsidized by the 
Italian Government * * * (C) Also any 
native American Fascist movements which 
can be charged with designs to subvert our 
form of government by the use of un- 
constitutional methods.’ 

“To bolster your own charges you put into 
the Recorp the concluding chapter of Jack 
Steele’s phony series on ‘Peddlers of Hate’ 
which began with the false statement: ‘Or- 
ganized bigotry is on the upswing in the 
United States.’ 

“In this chapter Mr. Steele’s theme is that 
‘In efforts to infiltrate right-wing groups, 
the forces of bigotry have adopted the fifth- 
column tactics of the Communists. They 
readily take over and preach the doctrines 
of the particular group they want to pene- 
trate.’ 

“Significantly, Mr. Steele does not name a 
single group that any ‘bigot’ is trying to pen- 
etrate. Nevertheless, he cites my ‘case his- 
tory’ as evidence of this tactic. 

“As ‘proof’ of my contribution to this al- 
leged current ‘upswing’ of ‘bigotry’ and my 
present effort ‘to infiltrate right-wing groups.’ 
Mr. Steele cites two issues of Headlines pub- 
lished in 1952, and a pamphlet published in 
July of last year in which I exposed the Red 
background of the author of a smear series 
attacking Senator JosEPH R. McCarTHy. 

“Specifically he writes: ‘Kamp’s most re- 
cent pamphlets have attacked tax-exempt 
foundations.’ These ‘most recent’ pamphlets 
could only refer to a booklet exposing the 
Ford Foundation’s attempt to smear Con- 
gressional committees investigating Commu- 
nist infiltration and subversion which was 
published in April, 1954—more than a year 
ago—and an issue of Headlines setting forth 
details of the support given to Red activity 
by various tax-free foundations which was 
published in February 1951 (more than 4 
years ago). The only thing ‘recent’ in con- 
nection with my pamphlets is the fact that 
the charges I made in 1951 were fully verified 
in the Reece committee report released early 
this year. 

“Just how any of the foregoing publica- 
tions could possibly be used to ‘infiltrate 
right-wing groups’, Mr. St ele does not at- 
tempt to say. 
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“As for the second smear article which you 
placed in the Recorp in an attempt to give 
weight to your charges, let me point out that 
the author, the late Bert Andrews, also 
smeared the FBI and wrote a book criticizing 
the Government’s loyalty program. 

“Mr. Andrews merely repeats charges 
which have repeatedly been proven false, or 
which are so ludicrous as to insult the intel- 
ligence of the reading public. This piece 
which you endorse says, for instance, that I 
‘was a member of the committee which gave 
a testimonial dinner for Maj. Gen. George 
Van Horn Moseley, retired, in 1938 when 
General Moseley was so far to the right 
that he was almost all by himself.’ 

“The fact is that on the day in question 
General Moseley was honored at a public 
luncheon given by the New York Board of 
Trade, which was attended by hundreds of 
prominent businessmen. I had nothing to 
with the luncheon, but on that same evening 
General Moseley, who had just retired as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, was good enough to 
speak at a small meeting of which I was 
one of the sponsors. If General Moseley was 
highly enough regarded by the President of 
the United States be placed in the second 
highest position in the Army, and if he was 
important enough to be honored by the out- 
standing business leaders of New York, it is 
rather difficult to understand just how my 
sponsorship of a meeting at which he was a 
speaker can be construed as ‘proof’ that Iam 
a ‘hatemonger.’ 

“Both of the articles which you have placed 
in the REcorp are replete with scurrilous and 
viciously untrue charges. I am quite sure 
that if you had known this you would not 
have made yourself a party to this inde- 
fensible smearing of a fellow citizen. 

“In your remarks you have called your col- 
leagues attention to the fact that I have 
twice been cited for contempt of Congress 
and that I have served time in jail for con- 
tempt. If you will investigate the circum- 
stances and consider them in all fairness and 
honesty I think you will conclude that in- 
stead of reflecting on me, it is just the other 
way around—this is a reflection on Congress 
for having permitted subversive outsiders to 
meddle in the affairs of its committees, in 
spite of my warnings. 

“If you will just read the record you will 
discover that I was not cited for having defied 
Congress but rather for having refused to 
comply with a demand instigated by the 
head of the Communist spy ring in the 
Government, John Abt. 

“You will find, toc, that I went to jail on 
my own insistence; that I refused proba- 
tion, because I said, I wanted justice, not 
mercy. 

“You will also: discover that the Courts 
have held that Congress was wrong when it 
cited me a second time. 

“Now you change that my April issue of 
Headlines ‘is a contempt of Congress.’ You 
further charge that it contains ‘a scurrilous 
and viciously untrue attack on leading na- 
tional Jewish organizations and the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities for 
issuing its report on neo-Fascist and hate 
groups.’ 

“If you had read this issue of Headlines you 
would know that I make no attack on the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. I contend that its ‘Preliminary Re- 
port on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups’ is a 
fraud and a hoax, but I put the blame where 
it belongs. I charge that the report is based 
on malicious misinformation foisted on the 
Committee by the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith and the American Jewish 
Committee. 

“I make other serious charges against the 
‘hate racketeers’ who are in the leadership of 
these two organizations. 


“You allege that my charges are false. 
“I know they are true. 
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“I do not question your honesty or sin- 
cerity, but we can’t both be right. I would 
like to think that you would want the Con- 
gress and the public to know the truth. 

“Will you join me then, in the interest of 
decency and fair play, in requesting the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
to investigate my charges against the pro- 
fessional leaders of the American Jewish 
Committee and the Anti-Defamation League, 
as well as the charges you have made 
against me?” 

“I will welcome an investigation of my 
career as an opponent of un-American activ- 
ities, including Naziism and Fascism. I am 
proud of the fact that I have been actively 
fighting communism longer than anyone 
else in the United States. 

“If you believe that the ‘attack’ I have 
made ‘on leading national Jewish organiza- 
tions’-—meaning the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Anti-Defamation League— 
is ‘untrue’ then I am sure you will welcome 
an investigation of my charges. 

“In particular, I would like to have the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in- 
vestigate the latest ‘report’ on Joseph Peter 
Kamp which alleges that I am ‘a secret and 
deadly enemy of ail genuine patriots’ because 
I ‘support and praise various Jews and Jewish 
organizations.’ In ‘proof’ of this it is alleged 
that I am ‘in close contact with false anti- 
Communists,” among whom is mentioned 
‘Representative ABE MULTER, who eulogized 
Vito Marcantonio and who alone opposed the 
Communist Control Act of 1954 to outlaw 
the Communist Party.’ 

“For some 20 years the Anti-Defamation 
League-American Jewish Committee spy and 
smear network has been trying unmsuccess- 
fully to prove that Iam ‘anti-Semitic.’ Now, 
this ‘report’ which was circulated just last 
week by Jacob Spolansky, a long-time ADL- 
AJC ‘investigator,’ alleges that Iam an agent 
of ‘Jews and Jewish organizations.’ 

“Under the circumstances, if you actually 
believe what you told your colleagues about 
me, I am sure you will want the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities to in- 
vestigate and clear you of any connection 
with Joseph Peter Kamp, whom you consider 
to be ‘one of the Nation’s leading hate- 
mongers.’ 

“Therefore, I urge you to introduce a reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives call- 
ing for a thorough investigation of the ac- 
tivities of Joseph P. Kamp, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, and the American Jewish 
Committee.” 


In my concluding paragraph I said that 
inasmuch as Congressman MULTER had 
placed his charges against me in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, “I respectfully request 
that you do the fair and honorable thing and 
place this letter in the ReEcorp, too.” 


On June 3, 1955, Congressman MULTER 
answered my letter with a single paragraph 
that was not at all responsive, and which 
completely ignored the request that my letter 
be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Accordingly, I wrote him another letter on 
June 20, in which I said: 


“Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Your re- 
eponse to my letter of May 18 not only con- 
firms my statement that you ‘have been 
grossly misinformed regarding me and my 
activities,’ but it convinces me that you con- 
tinue to have confidence in a source that 
now is making you appear either as dis+ 
honest or stupid. I feel sure that you are 
neither. I am still willing to believe that 
you are a man of intelligence and integrity 
who has unwittingly been imposed upon, 
and so I will make clear to you how ridicu- 
lous your answer is in the face of the facts. 

“In my letter to you I pointed out that 
you were in error when you declared that 
‘such great Americans as * * * Chief Jus- 
tice Warren have been the targets of his 
villification and his abuse,’ and I quoted 
every reference in my writings that I have 
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ever made about Chief Justice Warren, none 
of which were critical in any sense.” 
“In the next paragraph I referred to his 


charge that: “As far back as the mid-thirties, 


he (Kamp) won the commendation of the 
Nazis for his pro-Fascist sympathies.” I 
then recalled what I had said in my previous 
letter: “‘To demonstrate that I have never 
had any pro-Fascist or pro-Nazi sympathies 
I quoted my own demand for a congressional 
investigation of Nazi, Fascist and native 
Fascist activities in the United States, pub- 
lished in 1935, which you could have verified 
at the Library of Congress.” 

“Your evasive and specious answer to these 
two explicit refutations reads: ‘Your pam- 
phiet of March 15, 1952, the New York 
World-Telegram of June 23, 1952, Time 
magazine of May 5, i952, and other docu- 
ments mentioned in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, in my opinion, sustain the state- 
ments that I made.’ 

“It is very evident that you have not read 
my pamphlet of March 15, 1952. If you will 
read it you will find, as I said before, that my 
only reference to Chief Justice Warren in 
this issue relates to the results of a presi- 
dential straw poll taken by Overseas Weekly, 
among American soldiers in Germany, and 
that it reads: ‘Taft won 56 percent of the 
Republican ballots. Eisenhower and Earl 
Warren tied for second place with 22 percent 
each.” 

“I am certain, too, that you did not read 
the article in the World Telegram of June 
23, 1952, which you cite as justification for 
your charge that Chief Justice Warren was 
a target of my ‘vilification’ and ‘abuse.’ If 
you will read the article, you will find that 
it says only that some persons used smear- 
ing tactics against California’s Gov. Earl 
Warren, and you will discover that this 
charge was not made against me. Whoever 
prepared your answer or supplied your data 
was either extremely careless or deliberately 
dishonest. 

“I am also positive that you did not read 
the reference to me in Time magazine of 
May 5, 1952, which you offer to sustain your 
statement that I won the commendation of 
the Nazis for my pro-Fascist sympathies. 
Nowhere in this Time article is there a ref- 
erence to any commendation, from anybody, 
nor is there any mention of my alleged pro- 
Fascist sympathies. 

“In identifying me, 
make the gratuitous observation that I 
edited the Awakener—well loved by the 
Nazis, without attempting to cite a reason 
for its vicious slur. As a lawyer, I am sure 
you would not consider this competent evi- 
dence to sustain your charge that I won 
the commendation of the Nazis or that I 
have had pro-Fascist sympathies. Also, it 
should be clear to you that from a common- 
sense point of view, it would be impossible 
for Time magazine to explain how the Nazis 
could love a publication that was urging a 
congressional investigation of Nazi activities. 

“Furthermore, there are no other docu- 
ments mentioned in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp which do or can sustain the statements 
that you have made. 

“The only possible explanation is that your 
original remarks about me in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 10, and your inept 
attempt to justify them in your letter of 
June 3, were based upon malicious misinfor- 
mation foisted upon you by thoroughly irre- 
sponsible people. Since you are a member 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith, and such vilification and abuse is the 
stock in trade of the ADL, I am convinced 
that this was (your) source. 

“Because you yourself have been victim- 
ized, and because you have done me & grave 
injustice, you should be anxious, and con- 
sider it your duty as a man of integrity, to 
see to it that the full truth is made availa- 
ble to your colleagues in Congress, to other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, and 
to the American people. 


Time magazine did 
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“I therefore repeat my previous recom, 
mendation that you ask the House Commit. 
tee on Un-American Activities to mas a 
full investigation of my pro-American en. 
deavors, as well as the un-American actiyj. 
ties of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nat 
B'rith. 

“You are also hereby again requesteg in 
the interest of honesty, decency anq fair 
play, to insert copies of our correspondence 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Without fur. 
ther delay. 

“I am sure that you will be glad to Te. 
spond to these requests because you have 
often expressed yourself publicly against 
bigoted and intolerant attacks against mi. 
norities. You know that an unfair attack is 
a mean thing, and that even more demean. 
ing is the denial of a defense. Your stric. 
tures against me have already been given 
wide public notice. I am hopeful that you 
will give my answer refuting your charges 
equal notice, and that you will not allow me 
to be discriminated against merely because 
I speak out for @ minority, a little pro. 
American minority. 

“Respectfully yours,” 

Because of space limitations, the fore. 
going correspondence does not cover every 
charge made against me in Congressman 
MULTER’s remarks nor in the articles which 
he inserted in the Recorp. However, each 
and every charge can be refuted, and I would 
welcome the opportunity to set the record 
straight. For this reason I am hopeful that 
the House Committee on Un-American Ag. 
tivities can be prevailed upon to investigate 
these charges and the un-American elements 
originally responsible for their dissemina- 
tion—the professional hatemongers in the 
leadership of the Anti-Defamation League 
and the American Jewish Committee. 

With many thanks for your anticipated 
cooperation, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. Kamp 
Editor and Publisher, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; 0 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fue 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! please 
give information thereof to the Gov ernment 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fure 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin« 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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